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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiur«da|/,  January  3, 1980 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLET) .  This  being  the  day  fixed  by 
the  20th  amendment  of  the  C(nistitution 
for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  House 
will  be  in  order. 

The  Chaplain  will  offer  prayer. 


lative  business  imtil  January  22,  1980,  or 
until  the  House  is  notified  of  legislative 
business  pursuant  to  section  4  of  that 
concurrent  resolution. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Love  the  Lord,  all  you  his  saints!  The 
Lord  preserves  the  faithful,  but  abun- 
dantly requites  him  who  acts  haughtily. 
Be  strong,  and  let  your  heart  take  cour- 
age, all  you  who  wait  for  the  Lord. — 
Psalms  31:  23.  24. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  Your  majesty,  O 
Creator  of  the  world,  so  that  we  may  take 
hope  in  Your  power  and  righteoiigness. 
As  Your  ministers  of  good  will  to  this 
worn  and  weary  world,  fill  us  with  Your 
mighty  spirit  that  we  may  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities with  courage  and  with  faith 
and  thus  to  serve  all  people  who  have 
need  in  body  or  in  soul.  In  Your  name, 
O  Lord,  we  pray.  Amen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232,  96th  Congress,  the  House 
shall  conduct  no  organizational  or  legis- 


liET  US  PACE  THE  PACTS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his'  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  John  C.  White 
has  said  that  those  who  do  not  criticize 
the  President's  handling  of  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan show  "dignity  and  restraint." 

Dignity — our  national  dignity,  our  na- 
tional honor — has  been  already  hurt  by 
the  Carter  administration.  And  so  far  as 
"restraint"  goes,  Jimmy  Carter  has  made 
it  a  kind  of  sacred  idol,  before  which  his 
administration  sacrifices  America's  in- 
terest in  the  world. 

Mr.  White  would  be  better  advised  to 
stop  being  so  stuffy  and  start  seeing  what 
the  rest  of  America  sees:  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  international  disaster  with  its  dogma 
of  restraint. 

I  realize  that  anyone  who  says  we 
should  do  something  is  accused  of  being 
"macho"  which  is  a  cardinal  sin  in  the 
Carter  White  House.  WeU,  if  it  be 
"macho"  to  suggest  we  blockade  Iranian 
ports,  stop  selling  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  increase  our  defense 
budget,  I  say  we  be  macho. 


GOVERNMENT  SAYS  DO  AS  I  SAY. 
NOT  DO  AS  I  DO,  ON  ENERGY 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  recently  made  public  the  re- 
sults of  a  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice study  which  graphically  displays  the 
lack  of  commitment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  conserve  our 
dwindling  gas  and  petroleum  resources. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  Federal  Government 
has,  since  1975,  increased  usage  of  gaso- 
line from  227  to  241  million  gallons  per 
year,  a  6-percent  rise.  Diesel  fuel  con- 
sumption increased  7  percent,  from  59  to 
63  million  gallons  per  year,  and  jet 
fuel  use  jumped  from  43  to  54  million 
gallons  per  year  or  an  amazing  26  per- 
cent. 

Rather  than  take  the  lead  in  energy 
conservation  the  Government  has  adopt- 
ed a  hypocritical,  do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do. 
attitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  ex- 
pect and  deserve  the  same  degree  of  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  they  themselves  have  given.  And 
I  believe  all  the  agencies  responsible  for 
these  increases  should  come  before  Con- 
gress to  explain  why  they  have  not  con- 
served. 

Finally,  if  the  only  way  to  make  them 
understand  we  mean  business  here  is  to 
withhold  their  funding,  then  so  be  it. 

I  include  the  results  of  the  CRS  study 
below: 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FUEL  USE  BY  TYPE.  VEHICLES.  AND  EQUIPMENT 
|ln  rnlllkHis  of  lallons;  fiscal  years) 


Department 
of  Defense 


All  others  ■ 


Total 


Motor  gai 

1975 

1978 

Diesel  and  petroleum 
distillate: 

1975 

■1978 

Aviation  gasoline: 

1975 

1978....... 

Jet  fuel: 

1975....:. 

1978.. 


Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amount         Percent 


293 
259 


1,329 
1,033 

151 
>44 

5,217 
4,775 


56 
52 


96 
94 

94 

86 

99 
99 


227 
241 


59 
63 


10 
7 


43 
54 


44 
48 


6 
14 


520 
500 


1,388 
1.096 

161 
51 

5,260 
4,829 


100 
100 


100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 


Department 

of  Defense                All  others  < 

Total 

Amount      Percent      Amount 

Amount 

Ptrc*ot 

Aviation  special:' 

1975 270              99                3 

1978 •92              97                3 

1 
3 

273 
95 

100 
100 

Amount 

Departments  of  Energy  and  Interior  only:  LPG  <  and  propme: 
1975. _. 

•.311 

1978 .:.-.. 

.an 

<  Totals  25  agencies. 

'  Drop  dL'c  to  discontinued  use  of  propeller  airplanes 

>  Bunker  C  and  residual  fuel  oil;  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  only 

•Drop  due  to  conversion  to  distillate  and  diesel  fuels 

'Liquefied  petroleum  gas. 


Note:  Fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  data  not  available. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q   1^7  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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CHRYSLER  SUPPORT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (BOr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speakes,  as  one  of 
the  final  acts  of  the  fiirst  session  of  this 
Congress  shortly  before  Christmas,  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  on  aid  to 
Chrysler,  thus  avoiding  a  catastrophic 
economic  depression  in  Detroit  and 
elsewhere.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  this 
legislation,  I  received  large  amounts  of 
mail  from  around  the  country  urging 
Congress  to  act  favorably  on  the  meas- 
ure. However,  as  every  Member  knows, 
it  is  the  mail  from  one's  constituents  that 
must  weigh  most  significantly  in  deter- 
mining sentiment  on  such  an  issue. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  expressed  by  my  constitu- 
ents during  our  consideration  of  the 
Chrysler  matter: 

Deax  Representative  Dices:  I  am  writing 
to  express  the  strong  support  of  the  entire 
active  and  retired  membership  of  the  UAW 
for  the  proposed  legislation  to  extend  a  91.5 
bUllon  loan  guarantee  to  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. While  this  legislation  is  not  sched- 
uled to  come  before  the  full  House  until 
after  Thanksgiving,  we  felt  it  appropriate  to 
communicate  with  you  now  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  this  Issue  to  ihe  XTAW  and  the 
entire  country,  and  to  emphasize  our  need 
for  your  help  in  passing  this  legislation. 

The  UAW  Is  obviously  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  approximately  200,000  of  our 
members  whose  jobs  depend  on  Chrysler's 
survival.  But  the  arguments  against  letting 
the  nation's  third  largest  auto  manufacturer 
collapse  are  far  broader  than  the  well-being 
of  our  members.  Permit  me  to  briefly  note 
.  some  consequences  that,  would  result  if 
Clyysler  is  permitted  to  fall : 

Short-term  unemployment  would  Increase 
by  about  500,000  at  the  very  time  the  reces- 
sion Is  deepening,  and  up  to  200,000  of  those 
workers  who  would  igse  their  Jobs  would 
probably   remain   unemployed  permadfntly. 

The  federal  budget  deficit  would  be  in- 
creased by  several  billion  dollars,  through 
a  combination  of  lost  revenue  and  increased 
demand  for  human  services.  Several  state 
aiJd  many  local  budgets  would  also  sfiffer 
dramatically. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  retirees,  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  would  lose  negotiated 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits,  and  a 
smaller  number  of  retirees  would  lose  nego- 
tiated pension  supplements  which  are  un- 
insured. 

The  entire  fund  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guarantee  Corporation  would  have  to  be 
used  to  protect  Insured  pensions  for  Chrys- 
ler workers,  which  means  pension  reinsur- 
ance payments  by  employers  throughout  the 
economy  and  country  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  refund  PBGC. 

Our  balance  of  trade  deficit  would  in- 
crease by  an  estimated  <2  billion  as  foreign 
auto  manufacturers  pick  up  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  Chrysler  market. 

There  would  be  a  significant  decrease  in 
competition  in  the  auto  industry,  which  has 
already  been  attacked  as  not  being  suffi- 
ciently competitive. 

This  Is  but  a  brief  and  partial  listing  of 
the  consaquences  of  a  Chrysler  failure,  and 
all  of  the  foregoing  are  substantiated  by 
government  agencies  or  Independent  con- 
sultants working  for  the  government. 

No  matter  how  serious  the  consequences 
of  a  Chryslffr  failure.  House  members  are 
asking  appropriate  questions  about  whether 
or  not  Chrysler  wUl  survive  even  iX  the  legis- 


lation is  enacted,  and  about  the  practice  of 
using  government  guarantees  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  a  private  corporation. 

On  the  first  point — Chrysler's  futxire  out- 
look— the  Carter  Administration  recom- 
mended a  91.5  bUllon  loan  guarantee  coupled 
with  additional,  non-guaranteed  assistance 
to  Chrysler  of  another  91.5  billion.  All  avail- 
able studies,  including  those  oi  outside  con- 
sultants working  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, indicate  that  the  additional  93  billion 
will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  Chrysler's  return 
to  profitability.  To  help  make  this  possible, 
the  UAW  negotiated  a  new  contract  with 
Chrysler  which,  for  the  first  time  in  42  years, 
departs  from  the  pattern  agreement  reached 
with  the  other  major  auto  companies.  Recog- 
nizing their  responsibility  to  make  sacrifices. 
Chrysler  workers  are  foregoing  9203  million 
In  wages  and  benefits  in  the  next  two  years. 
This  sum  is  part  of  the  91. 6  billion  which 
Chrysler  Is  obliged  to  raise  on  its  own.  In 
addition,  the  UAW  has  agreed  to  let  Chrysler 
defer  payment  of  9200  nUllion  to  our  pen- 
sion fund  to  provide  additional  help  to  the 
corporation  in  solving  Its  short-term  cash 
flow  problems.  Moreover,  we  have  not  closed 
the  door  on  other  forms  of  possible  assistance 
to  the  corporation.  The  UAW  Is  obviously 
doing  Its  part  to  help  save  Chrysler,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  states, 
local  governments,  dealers,  suppliers  and 
financial  institution^ — all  of  which  have  a 
stake  In  Chrysler's  survival — will  do  their 
part  as  well.  The  con^binatlon  of  support 
from  interested  parties  and  federal  loan 
guarantees  provides  every  evidence  that 
Chrysler  can  be  returned  to  economic  via- 
bility, that  the  federally  guaranteed  loans 
can  be  repaid,  and  that,  as  was  the  case 
with  Lockheed,  the  government  can  actually 
realize  a  small  profit  by  charging  a  fee  for 
;.he  guarantees. 

On  the  second  commonly  asked  question — 
Is  this  a  proper  activity  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— we  believe  the'  answer  is  also  posi- 
tive. There  Is  a  long  history  of  the  govern- 
ment providing  federal  loan  guarantees  to 
private  companies  for  socially  desirable 
goals.  Most  recently,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  was  authorized  by  the 
Congresl^  to  provide  more  than  9500  million 
la  loan  guarantees  to  several  troubled  steel 
companies.  There  Is  also  the  successful  Lock- 
heed experience  mentioned  above.  And  less 
recently,  but  no  less  relevant,  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion in  saving  private  companies  during  the 
Great  Depression.  The  Chrysler  legislation 
is  not  precedent-setting.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, if  one  agrees  that  the  consequences 
of  a  Chrysler  failure  are  unacceptable  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs  then  there  Is  ample 
.precedent  for  the  Chrysler  legislation. 

The  UAW  Is  proud  of  its  tradition  of  mak- 
ing judgments  on  a  wide  variety  of  legisla- 
tive issues  beyond  the  Immediate  or  paro- 
chial interests  of  Its  members.  We  are  not 
unwilling,  however,  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  our  members  when  they  have  a  direct 
Interest  In  legislation  such  as  the  Chrysler 
loan  guarantee.  And  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine 
another  legislative  Issue  of  such  great  and 
direct  concern  to  all  our  members  as  the 
Chrysler  legislation.  But  the  essential  reason 
why  we"  believe  this  legislation  should  be 
enacted  is  not  simply  that  It  Is  Important 
to  us.  but  that  it  Is  important  to  the  en- 
tire country  for  a  wide  variety  of  public 
policy  reasons.  It  Is  on  these  grounds  that 
we  so  emphatically  solicit  your  support  of 
the  Chrysler  loan  guarantee  legislation. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  G.  Paster. 
Legislative      Director,      International 
Union.    United    Automo'bile,    Aero- 
space and   Agricultural   Implement 
Workers  of  America — UAW. 


Dear  RspRxaBNTATivK  Diggs:  The  AFI/-OIO 
strongly  urges  you  to  support  H.R.  5M0,  tbe 
Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guarantee  Act, 
when  this  important  legislation  reaches  the 
House  floor. 

While  the  United  Auto  Workers  is  not  an 
affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO,  we  are  convinced 
that  without  this  legislation  some  500,000 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs  immediately. 
More  than  half  of  these  workers  are  repre- 
sented by  unions  other  than  the  UAW  In 
such  industries  as  glass,  rubber,  textile,  and 
steel. 

But,  the  issue  Is  not  simply  one  of  lost 
employment.  In  addition  to  permanent  un- 
employment for  an  estimated  200,000  Ameri- 
cans, the  immediate  effect  on  an  economy 
heading  into  a  deeper  recession  will  be  dev- 
astating. The  federal  budget  deficit  will  be 
Increased  by  a  combination  of  lost  tax  reve- 
nue and  Increased  social  needs.  Many  state 
and  local  budgets  also  will  suffer.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit  will  Increase  by  an  esti- 
mated 92  billion  as  foreign  auto  makers  as- 
sume a  large  share  of  the  Chrysler  market. 
Employer  pension  reinsurance  payments  will 
be  increased  to  refund  a  Pension  Benefit 
Guarantee  Corporation  depleted  by  the 
Chrysler  shutdown. 

H.R.  5860  seeks  to  avert  this  crisis  by  pro- 
viding a  combination  of  91  5  billion  In  fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  with  a  similar  amount 
of  nonguaranteed  financing  to  be  raised  by 
Chrysler.  UAW  members  are  required  to 
make  an  equitable  contribution  to  Chrysler's 
share  of  the  "package "  through  the  sur- 
render of  wages  and  benefits. 

The  UAW  has  not  objected  to  contributing 
its  fair  share,  but — for  good  reason — strongly 
opposes  the  three-year  wage  freeze  reported 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Such  a 
freeze  is  tantamount  to  asking  these  workers 
to  accept  a  50  percent  cut  in  their  real  In- 
come when  infiation  and  productivity  gains 
are  taken  Into  account.  In  addition,  the  du- 
ration of  the  wage  freeze  is  set  by  the  re- 
cently approved  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment; not  by  the  time  period  spelled-out  in 
the  Chrysler  rescue  plan.  As  the  corporation 
has  rightfully  pointed  out.  a  three-year  wage 
freeze  would  result  in  Chrysler  losing  many 
of  Its  best  employes  as  these  skilled  viotkers 
find  better  Jobs  with  other  employers. 

It  is  the  APL-CIO's  understanding  that 
when  H.R.  5860  reaches  the  House  floor,  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  mandating  an 
increased  contribution  by  UAW  members 
above  the  level  In  the  House  bill,  but  below 
the  Inequitable  three-year  wage  freeze  In 
the  Senate  committee  version. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  you  to  support  this 
compromUe  amendment  and  to  oppose,  if 
offered,  any  three-year  wage  freeze  amend- 
ment. Upon  adoption  of  the  compromise 
amendment,  we  urge  you  to  support  passage 
of  HR.  5860.  Such  action,  before  the  end 
of  this  Congressional  session,  will  be  a  vote 
to  save  the  Jobs  of  an  estimated  500,000 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Kenketh  Yotjnc. 
Director,    Department    of   Legislation, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
congress    of    Industrial    Organiza- 
tions. 

Dear  Congressman  Dices:  On  behalf  of 
the  over  two  million  members  of  the  In- 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  I  am 
writing  to  express  our  strong  support  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  a  91  5  billion 
loan  guarantee  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

By  this  time,  you  have  heard  many  argu- 
ments, both  for  and  against  this  loan,  how- 
ever we  feel  that  a  number  of  the  adverse 
consequences  of  a  Chrysler  bankruptcy  bear 
repeating. 

Estimates  of  both  short-term  and  perma- 
nent unemployment  are  varied,  but  all  con- 
cerned agree  that  additional  unemployment 


will  occur.  The  addition  of  these  workers  to 
already  troubled  state  unemployment  com- 
pensation systems  will  be  a  severe  problem. 
With  more  economists  forecasting  a  reces- 
sion, federal  bailouts  of  state  unemploy- 
ment systems  might  become  necessary. 

The  bankruptcy  of  Chrysler  Corporation 
and  the  termination  of  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion's pension  plans  will  place  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation  in  an  unten- 
able position.  In  a  time  when  the  admin- 
istration is  stressing  wage  restraint,  em- 
ployers will  be  required  to  significantly  In- 
crease their  required  insurance  contributions 
to  restore  the  PBGC  to  financial  stability. 

Both  state  and  federal  governments  would 
niSer  a  loss  of  tax  revenues  as  Industries 
tied  to  Chrysler  would  be  forced  to  lower 
production  and  lay-off  workers. 

The  huge  trade  deficit  will  Increase  as 
foreign  car  companies  step  up  exports  to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  Chrysler,  and  domestically 
the  "Bi(;  Two"  would  monopolize  an  In- 
dustry already  under  attack  as  less  than 
competitive. 

It  seems  most  clear  that  allowing  Chrysler 
to  go  under  would  be  as  expensive,  if  not 
more  so,  than  any  possible  liability  under  the 
loan  guarantee. 

Our  concern  In  this  matter  is  real. 

We  estimate  that  over  4,000  of  our  mem- 
bers In  Detroit  alone  would  face  immediate 
unemployment  U  Chrysler  were  to  go  out 
of  business. 

In  summary,  we  urge  your  support  for 
Legislation  that  would  assist  this  company. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Prank  E.  Pttzsimmons, 

General  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

[Mallgram] 
Hon.  Charles  Dices, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Chrysler  Corptoratlon  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient to  the  economic  health  and  growth  of 
the  city  of  Detroit,  State  of  Michigan,  and 
many  parts  of  the  nation.  Accordingly  I  sin- 
cerely request  that  you  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  urgently  needed  Chrysler  U.a. 
loan  guarantee  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
honorable  House. 
Respectfully, 

Walton  A.  Lewis. 

Chairman. 
Letois  and  Thompson  Agency.  Inc. 

Representative  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dices:  I  urge  you 
to  vote  for  the  bill  that  wUl  soon  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorizing loan  guarantees  for  Chrysler 
Corporation. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  City  of  De- 
troit, County  of  Wayne  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  State  of  Michigan  would  be  devas- 
tated if  Chrysler  should  be  unable  to 
continue  as  a  viable  business  entity.  I  an- 
ticipate, therefore,  that  your  constituents, 
and  my  business  and  all  of  its  employees 
will  suffer  severe  economic  distress  if  the 
loen  guarantees  for  Chrysler  are  not 
granted. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  I  believe  these  loan 
guarantees  must  be  granted.  Chrysler  is 
spending  over  91  billion  dollars  per  year, 
meetln/j  the  government  mandated  emis- 
sions control  and  fleet  average  mileage 
standards.  I  am  sure  they  make  no  claim 
that  they  are  significantly  smarter  than 
General  Motors  Corporation.  Therefore,  they 
are  spending  as  much  money  on  these  gov- 
ernment mandated  programs  as  is  General 


Motors.  Tet  General  Motors  divides  its  bU- 
llon dollar  expenditure  by  5  million  vetiicles 
produced  per  year,  for  an  average  cost  of 
9200.00  per  vehicle,  and  Chrysler  divides  its 
billion  dollars  by  1  million  cars  produced 
per  year  for  an  average  cost  of  91.000.00  per 
car.  The  merits  of  the  mandated  programs 
are  not  in  question  here,  only  the  coat  to 
comply  with  them. 

Since  the  government  has  put  Chrysler  in 
this  unfavorable  position,  I  firmly  believe 
that  government  has  an  irrefutable  moral 
obligation  to  lend  Chrysler  the  assistance 
it  needs  to  continue  to  be  a  viable  force  in 
the  nation's  economy,  and  automobile 
business. 

I  strongly  urge  you   to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  legislation   to  guarantee  the  necessary 
loans  for  Chrysler  Corporation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  Casket, 

President, 
Ken  Brown  Motor  Co. 

Representative  Dices:  We  at  Abrasive 
Blasting  Co.,  encourage  jrour  support  for  any 
loan  guarantee  for  Chrysler  Corp.  We  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  for  your  help  to  Chrysler. 
It  would  greatly  affect  the  momentum  of 
Detroit  if  the  company  were  to  fold. 

Thank  you. 

J.  FOKTK, 

Atrrasive  Blasting,  Inc. 
Detroit,  Micr. 

Representative  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr., 
Capitol  One,  D.C: 

We  xirge  you  to  support  the  bill  for  guar- 
anteed loan  to  Chrysler  Corjjoratlon. 
Robert  Olejar, 
Nu-toay  Brake  <t  iSquipment  Co.,  Inc. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Represent aitve  Dices:  I  hope  you 
will  support  the  Chrysler  Loan  Bill  and  see 
that  it  Is  tied  In  with  the  maintenance  of 
plants  such  as  Dodge  Main  and  any  other 
Inner  city  plants  to  be  closed. 
Yours  truly, 

JUAMITA  GARDNXm. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

[Telegram] 
Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.:  Save  Chrysler. 
Builders  Assn.  of  Southeastern  Michigan. 

jAMZs  Raxsin,  President. 

IRVIN  Yackness. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr., 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dices:  I  have  been 
In  the  communications  business  for  63  years, 
starting  with  Dodge  before  Dodge  was  ac- 
quired by  Chrysler.  ^ 
Today  142  of  our  500  employees  comprise  a 
merchandising  team  which  started  working 
for  Chrysler  Corporation  just  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  letting 
any  of  them  go. 

My  point  in  all  this  is  that  outside  of 
Chrysler  Corporation  there  are  hundreds — 
perhaps  thousands — of  vendors  or  suppliers 
who  are  as  concerned  as  I  am. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  one  can  hardly  assess 
the  nationwide  effect  of  Chrysler  Corporation 
going  bankrupt.  There  are  4.700  Chrysler 
Corporation  dealers — representing  Chrysler 
Corporation  in  most  every  community.  No 
one  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  14  million  owners  of  Chrjmler  Corpora- 
tion passenger  cars.  These  vehicles  will  need 
service  and  parts  for  many  years  to  come. 
I'm  sure  that  close  to  100%  of  their  owners 
do  not  want  Chrjrsler  Corporation  to  cease 
production  of  either  vehicles  or  parts. 

The  social  issue  is  more  threatening  than 
many  realize.  Many  of  us  in  Detroit  recall 
sadly  our  major  riot  of  1967,  precipitated  to 


a  great  extent  by  unemployment  particu- 
larly of  blacks.  If  140,000  are  added  to  our 
current  unemployment  rolls  in  Detroit  and 
Michigan,  it  could  actually  be  calamitous. 
(Enclosed  clipping  from  December  4  Detroit 
News  touches  upon  this.)  < 

I  urge  you  to  approve  a  government  loan 
for  Chrysler  Corporation  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  will  be  in  the  national  Interest.  And 
while  thinking  about  all  this,  consider  the 
long  range  handicaps  Impoeed  on  all  of  our 
U.S.  car  manufacturers  who  must  compete 
with  Imports  shipped  to  the  n.S.  from  na- 
tions in  which  government  and  business 
cooperate — as  compared  to  a  relatively  ad- 
versary relationship  In  the  U.S. 

Again  I  appeal  to  you — please  help  to  get 
a  loan  program  implemented  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  not  let  this  great  U.S.  cor- 
poration go  down  the  drain. 
Regards, 

Ross  Rot, 
Ross  Roy,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Concressiian  Dices:  Enclneed  an 
"Open  Letter"  which  was  sent  to  aU  De- 
troit newspapers  plus  surroimdlng  commu- 
nity papers. 

I  trust  you  are  cognizant  of  aU  these  facta 
when  voting  on  this  much  needed  loan  to 
Chrysler  Coiporatlon. — Without  the  thi«e- 
year  Freeze. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Zellkr. 
DnxoiT,  BIich. 

[An  Open  Letter] 
To  Our  Federal  Legislators 

Dear  Senators  and  Congressmen:  I  write 
this  letter  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Retirees  I  represent  from  the  many 
Chrysler  plants,  but  also  the  many,  many 
workers  within  those  plants.  I  am  sure  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  terrible  clrciomstances 
that  face  our  UAW  active  and  retired  mem- 
bership. If  our  government  refuses  to  help 
Chrysler  Corporation  in  its  dire  need  for 
money  to  operate.  In  addition  there  are 
thousands  in  supplier  plants  who  would 
lose  employment  and  the  means  of  rm^ung 
a  decent  living  for  them  and  their  families. 

You  know  there  have  been  many  changes 
In  top  management  within  Chrysler  and  aU 
to  the  good.  Chrysler  has  the  best  products 
on  the  market.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. When  you  buy  a  Chrysler  made  car, 
you  not  only  get  the  best  engine  produced 
here  In  America,  you  get  the  safest  and  long- 
est lasting  product.  One  fault  with  Chrysler 
is  they  do  not  advertise  their  advanced  tech- 
nology as  widely  as  they  should.  They  have 
had  engine  Improvements  for  years — that 
their  competitors  are  now  using  and  adver- 
tising. 

If  Chrysler  were  to  go  out  of  business,  just 
think  of  the  millions  of  dollars  it  would  coat 
In  unemplojrment  compensation,  federal  and 
state  plus  additional  millions  eventuaUy  in 
welfare  at  federal,  state  and  city  levels. 
Those  already  retired  plus  hundreds  eligible 
for  retirement  would  also  cost  our  federal 
government  millions  in  pension  payments 
as  required  through  ERISA.  Neither  would 
these  thousands  unemployed  be  able  to  pay 
any  federal,  state  or  city  Income  taxes. 

I  write  all  these  facts  from  a  worker's  and 
retiree's  point  of  view  so  you  will  know  just 
how  we  feel.  We  have  a  heartless  government. 

If  this  much  needed  loan  is  not  advanced 
to  Chrysler.  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  corpora- 
tion but  for  the  sake  of  its  124,000  employees 
plus  Its  many  supervisory  employees,  includ- 
ing top  management.  .After  all  they  too  are 
workers  who  have  had  to  foUow  the  orders 
of  top  mis-management  these  many  years. 

Give  lacocca  and  Fraser  a  chance  to  salvage 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  Jointly  they  can  do  the 
Job.  lacocca  for  the  stock  owners  and  top 
management.   Fraser   for   the   thousands   of 
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workers   both  hourly   and  salary  as  repre- 
sented by  our  Union,  the  UAW. 

We  retirees  and  workers  within  the  Chrys- 
ler plants  nation  wide,  have  helped  in  no 
small  way  down  through  these  many  years, 
pay  your  salaries  and  expenses  at  all  levels 
of  government  through  our  federal  Income 
taxes. 

Congress  has  made  many  loans  to  other 
countries  that  have  never  been  repaid.  And 
we  seem  to  take  that  for  granted.  Why  the 
big  fuss  about  a  loan  to  Chrysler  to  help 
salvage  nearly  a  half  million  workers  who 
depend  on  Chrysler  for  their  dally  bread. 
Where  else  can  they  go  for  this  kind  of 
money  except  to  their  government  whom 
they  too  have  helped  to  support  with  mil- 
lions In  federal  taxes  theae  past  66  years. 

This  Is  the  first  time  our  Onion  or  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  has  asked  our  own  gov- 
ernment for  a  helping  hand  in  the  form  of 
a  guaranteed  loan  at  an  excessive  high  rate 
of  Interest.  This  loan  will  give  livelihood 
and  dignity  to  thousands  of  deserving 
workers. 

Our  government  owes  this  much  to  the 
near  half  million  workers  Involved  directly 
and  Indirectly  In  the  productlQn  of  Chrysler 
cars  and  Its  other  products. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Zkllzr, 
Advisory  Council  Representative, 

Chrysler  Retirees.  UAW.^ 


FATHER  CAVANAUGH  OP  NOTRE 
DAME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  Congress,  the  Reverend 
John  J.  Cavanaugh,  C.S.C.,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Father  Cavanaugh  died  last  Friday  at 
the  age  of  80. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  John  Cavanaugh 
was  a  crucial  flgtire  in  the  building  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Into  a  great 
center  of  learning. 

But  beyond  his  role  as  an  educator. 
Father  Cavanaugh  was  a  wise  and  warm 
and  gentle  priest,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
the  privilege  of  having  known  him. 


For  Father  Cavanaugh  was  the  15th 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  served  in  that  position  from 
1946  to  1952. 

As  the  present  president  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  C.S.C,  the  successor  to  Father 
Cavanaugh,  remarked  on  Father  Cav- 
anaugh's  death — 

I  learned  from  him  to  dream  of  what  Notre 
Dame  might  yet  be.  We  are  still  trying  to 
realize  the  Cavanaugh  dreams,  stlU  traveling 
up  the  paths  he  pioneered,  the  trails  he 
blazed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  in  tribute  to  Father  Cavanaugh 
published  in  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Trib- 
une of  December  31, 1979: 

Father  Cavanaugh 

Rev.  John  J.  Cavanaugh,  C.  8.  C.  lived 
long  enough  to  see  his  planning  and  fore- 
sight help  propel  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Into  the  front  ranks  of  the  nation's 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Father  Cavanaugh  was  burled  today  in  the 
Community  Cemetery  on  the  campus  of  the 
university  of  which  he  was  president  from 
1946  to  1952.  He  died  Friday  at  the  age  of  80. 

While  he  was  president  only  six  years,  the 
limit  at  that  time.  Father  Cavanaugh  used 
that  short  [>eriod  to  set  up  the  fund  raising 
foundation  that  has  been  so  important  in 
the  bulldln';  programs  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century. 

It  was  during  his  term  that  the  Lobund 
Institute  was  established,  now  a  world-re- 
nowned laboratory  for  the  study  of  germ- 
free  animals.  The  radiation  research  pro- 
gram was  established  and  the  Medieval  In- 
stitute for  historical  studies. 

But  his  greatest  contribution  may  have 
been  the  leadership,  directlbn,  and  vision  he 
gave  to  those  who  would  follow  him. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.  8.  C,  who 
had  become  vice-president  under  Father 
Cavanaugh  and  who  succeeded  htm  us  presi- 
dent, said,  "He  (Father  Cavanaugh)  had 
a  much  higher  notion  of  Notre  Dame  than 
what  it  was  when  he  took  it  over.  It  was  a 
good  school,  but  he  wanted  to  make  It  a 
great  university." 

Father  Cavanaugh  gave  up  a  prumising 
business  career  to  become  a  priest.  After  he 
was  ordained,  he  spent  the  better  part  of 
three  decades  at  Notre  Dame.  He'  was  Im- 
mensely popular  with  the  South  Bend  com- 


munity, numbering  many  Industrial  and 
business  leaders  among  his  friends. 

He  was  highly  respected  in  the  field  of 
education.  And  a  number  of  government 
leaders  who  knew  him  personally  have  ex- 
pressed their  regard  for  him. 

Father  Cavanaugh 's  Influence  extended 
far  beyond  the  Notre  Dame  campus.  While 
It  was  left  to  others  to  carry  uut  what  he 
started,  Notre  Dame  and  the  communities 
around  It  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  man  who 
was  the  university's  master  planner,  Father 
Cavanaugh.# 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  White)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Dices,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Braoemas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  .Dellums. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232.  96th  Congress,  the  House 
stands  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. Monday,  January  7.  1980. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m. ) ,  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  232.  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday.  January  7.  1980, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE— Thursday,  January  2,  1980 


The  3d  day  of  January  being  the 
day  prescribed  by  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232  for  the  meeting  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  96th  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate assembled  in  its  Chamber  at  the 
Capitol. 

Hon.  Bill  Bradley,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  called  the  Senate 
to  order  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  rhe  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order  for  the  2d  session 
of  the  9eth  Congress,  and  will  start  with 
8  moment  of  silent  prayer. 

[Tliere  was  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer.  ] 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  leg  slative  clerk  read  the  foUow- 
ing  letter : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Peesioent  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  3,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Bill  Bradley,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chafr. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


VETO  MESSAGE— S.  2096 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yesterday,  the  Senate  received  a 


veto   message   from   the   President   on 
S.  2096.  which  message,  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  entered  on  the  Journal. 
The  message  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
S.  2096,  a  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  long-term  health  ef- 
fects in  humans  of  exposure  to  a  class 
of  chemicals  known  as  dloxins. 

I  strongly  support  the  effort  to  in- 
vestigate the  effects  of  dioxins.  The  ex- 
posure of  individuals  to  these  substances 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  this 
Administration  and  is  the  subject  of  a 
nuixiber  of  studies  currently  being  car- 
ried out  by  several  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  However,  I  cannot  approve  S. 
2096  because  it  includes  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  unconstitutional  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  conduct  a 
study  only  after  the  protocol  for  that 
study  has  been  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  OfDce  of  Technology  Assessment, 
which  is  an  office  and  an  arm  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  previously  informed  Congress 
of  my  view  that  legislative  veto  devices 
are  unconstitutional  intrusions  into  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  the  law  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  Congress  is  con- 
stitutionally empowered  to  direct  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  decisions  executing  the 
law  only  by  enacting  legislation  subject 
to  the  veto  power  of  therPresldent  under 
Article  I,  section  7  of  the  Constitution. 
In  my  view,  such  legislative  power  may 
not  constitutionally  be  delegated  to  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  or  to  offices  sub- 
ordinate to  committees  of  the  Congress. 

I  recently  signed  into  law  a  bill  (H.R. 
3892.  P.L.  96-151)  contipjning  a  similar 
provision  requiring  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  r.  study — subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment — of  the  effect  of  dioxins  on 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  I  approved  PX.. 
96-151  because  it  extended  the  appro- 
priation authorizations  for  several  vet- 
erans medical  programs  and  because  it 
included  provisions  affecting  veterans 
medical  care  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  lengthy  discussions  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  I  viewed 
the  provision  in  that  bill  requiring  ap- 
proval of  the  study  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology. Assessment  as  being  constitu- 
tionally defective,  and  I  am  instructing 
the  VA  Administrator  not  to  treat  that 
provision  as  legally  binding. 

This  Administration  intends  to  con- 
tinue its  support  of  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  health  effects  of  dioxin  exposure. 
Enactment  of  S.  2096  is  imnecessary, 
since  HEW  is  already  planning  to  con- 
dtict  the  study  calle^l  for  by  the  bill  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  I  am  requesting  Secretary 
Harris  to  move  forward  expeditiously  on 
this  study.  In  addition,  my  Assistant  for 
Domestic  Affairs  and  Policy  recently  or- 
dered the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
agency work  group  to  study  the  long- 
term  health  effects  of  exposure  to  this 
class  of  chemicals.  I  believe  the  studies 
currently  being  conducted  will  result  in 
aii  improved  and  a  more  well-coordi- 
nated Federal  response  to  whatever  dan- 
gers these  chemicals  pose  to  the  health 
of  American  citizens. 

JnncY  Carter. 

The  White  House,  January  2, 19S0. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  232.  further  ac- 
tion on  the  message  will  be  delaypd  un- 
til Tuesday,  January  22.  1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

XmOLLID   BELLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  20,  1979,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  December  24,  1979. 
rseeived  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  reporting  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  440.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuae  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rcba- 
bUitAtton  Act  of  1970; 

S.  626.  Ah  act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  600.  An  act  to  Incorporate  United 
Service  Organizations,  Incorporated;  • 

H.R.  894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olna 
Marie  S.  Hernandez: 

H.R.  900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orece 
Maria  Salazar  Santos; 

H.R.  901.  An  act  tot  the  reUef  of  John 
A.  Townsley; 

H.R.  918.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mary- 
rose  -and  Rosemary  Evangelista; 

H.R.  1489.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  In  Sun 
Pineiro; 

HJl.  1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
R.  Gaza.  Tereslta  C.  Oaza,  and  Rolynne 
Therese  Oaza; 

H.R.  1827.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  EmUo 
Okuma  Oolona; 

HJi.  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solo- 
mon Manl; 

H.R.  2043.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Bank  Act  for  the'  purposes  of  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  adjust  pay- 
ment rates  with  respect  to  initial  conserva- 
tion agreements  and  to  designate  certain 
areas  as  wetlands,  and  for  oth^  purposes; 

H.R.  2584.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  chapters  83  and  89  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  which  relate  to  survivor  bene- 
fits for  certain  dependent  children,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  2593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
de  Jesus  Roca  and  Francisco  Rublra  Roca; 

H.R.  2771.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Palmetto  Bend  Reservoir  on  the  Navidad 
River  in  Texas  to  Lake  Tezana; 

H.R.  3091.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  year 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  business 
expenses  of  State  legislators; 

H.R.  3234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
Jose  Kozul; 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EUeen 
Perraren  Pair; 

HJl.  3961.  An  act  to  aniend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  au- 
thorize additional  Federal  contributions  for 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  rapid  transit 
system  of  the  National  Capital  Region,  to 
provide  an  orderly  method  for  the  retirement 
of  bonds  Issued  by  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority,  and  for  other 
piupoees; 

H.R.  4998.  An  act  to  authorize  transfer 
accounts  at  commercial  banks,  remote  service 
units  at  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  share  draft  accounts  at  Federal 
credit  unions  during  the  period  beginning  on 
December  31,  1979,  and  ending  on  AprU  1, 
1980; 

H.R.  5010.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  of  such  Act,  and  for  other 
ptirpoees; 

H.R.  5016.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  6.  United 


States  Code,  to  extend  the  Ped«ral  Pbyslciana 
(Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

B.S.  5026.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  person  eli- 
gible for  medical  care  under  the  ClvlUan 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPU8)  who  Is  a  vet- 
eran with  a  service-connected  disability  may 
not  be  denied  care  and  treatment  for  such 
dlsablUty  tinder  CHAUPUS  solely  because 
such  person  is  eligible  for  care  and  treatment 
for  such  disability  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities; 

HJt.  6079.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Intema- 
,tlonal  Energy  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Knox- 
'vlUe.  Tennessee.  In  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJt.  6174.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code; 

HJi.  6224.  An  act  to  continue  through 
May  31.  1981.  the  existing  prohibition  on  the 
issuance  of  fringe  benefit  regulations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

Hit.  5523.  An  act  to  establish  an  Improved' 
program  for  extra  long  staple  cotton; 

H.R.  5637.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and  Oovem- 
mental  Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  5860.  An  act  to  authorlae  loan  guar- 
antees to  the  Chrysler  Corporation: 

H.J.  Res.  462.  A  joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning  the 
White  House  Preservation  Fund;  and 

HJ.  Res.  467.  A  joint  resolution  making* 
an  urgent  appropriation  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  loan 
guarantee  program,  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

ENROLLXD    JOINT   RXSOLUTION    SIUMEll 

■Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  20.  1979,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  December  31.  1979,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep-  . 
resentatjves,  reporting  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution: 

HJ.  Res.  468.  A  joint  resolution  extend- 
ing the  dates  for  the  submission  of  the 
President's  Budget  and  Economic  Report. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  signed 
on  January  3,  1980,  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bradlet). 


ENROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  December  20.  1979.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  2096.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  long-term  health  effects  In  hu- 
mans of  exposure  to  dioxins. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  also  re- 
ported that  on  December  24.  1979,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  440.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabUl- 
tatlon  Act  of  1970;  and 

S.  626.  An  act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972.  and  far 
other  purposes. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  SALT  H 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
aggression  in  Afghanistan  is  repr^ensi- 
ble.  While  delajrihg  Senate  consideration 
will  not  get  the  Soviets  out  of  Afghani- 
stan any  more  than  it  will  get  them  out 
of  Eastern  Europe,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Senate  debate  will  be  successful  or  even 
meaningful  in  this  atmosphere.  While  I 
support  the  delay  in  consideration  of 
SALT,  because  d^ay  is  better  than  de- 
feat, I  hope  we  can  consider  the  treaty 
in  the  near  future  because  of  its  impor- 
tance to  our  security.  Indeed,  the  more 
tense  the  relations  between  us  and  the 
Soviets  are,  the  greater  the  need  for  re- 
straints on  nuclear  weapons. 

To  further  indicate  my  continuing 
support  of  SALT,  I  am  today  having 
printed  in  the  Record  an  amendment  to 
the  SALT  ratification  resolution.  The 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Senator 
ExoN  and  pins  down  further  the  Soviet 
commitments  relative  to  the  Backfire 
bomber. 

I  also  am  placing  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  article  on  SALT  from  a  recent 
New  Yorker  magazine,  written  by  John 
Newhouse  entitled  "Reflections — ^The 
SALT  Debate." 

The  proposed  amendment  and  the  ar- 
ticle follow: 

After  the  parenthesis  in  paragraph  3B  of 
the  Resolution  of  Ratification.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "a  copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto 
in  the  original  Russian  along  with  a  United 
States  English  translation  thereof,". 

[Russian   language   net  reproducible   in 

Record) 

Stats   Dbpartmekt   Tkanslation    or    Soviet 

Backfike   Statement 

The  Soviet  side  Informs  the  U.S.  side  that 
the  Soviet  "TU-22M"  airplane,  called  "Back- 
fire" In  the  U.S_A..  is  a  mediuro-range  bomb- 
er and  that  it  does  not  intend  to  give  this 
.airplane  the  capability  of  operating  at  inter- 
continental distances.  In  this  connection,  the 
Soviet  side  states  that  it  will  not  Increase 
the  radius  of  action  of  this  airplane  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  It  to  strike  targets  on  the 
territory  of  the  U.S.A.  Nor  does  it  Intend  to 
give  it  such  a  capability  in  any  other  man- 
ner, including  by  in-flight  refueling.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  side  states  that  it  will 
not  increase  the  production  rate  of  this  air- 
plane as  compared  to  the  present  rate. 

[Prom  the  New  Yorker  magazine] 
Reflections — The  SALT  Debate 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  case  for  the 
second-stage  agreement  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks,  or  SALT,  has  never 
emerged  clearly.  It  has  been  obscured  by  the 
performance  of  a  resourceful  anti-SALT  lobby 
and  various  skeptics,  including  some  who  feel 
that  It  is  not  really  possible  for  us  to  work 
out  agreements  of  this  kind  with  our  major 
adversary  which  do  Justice  to  the  national 
interest.  There  developed  in  recent  years  a 
vigorous  tendency  not  only  to  emphasize  the 
steadily  growing  strategic  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  but  to  exaggerate  Soviet  capability  and 
potential,  in  part  by  minimizing  America's 
own  strength.  This  tendency  has  strongly  in- 
fluenced consideration  of  SALT— both  the 
ctirrent  deliberations  in  the  Senate  and  a 
kind  of  facsimile  ratiflcatlon  debate  that  be- 
gan to  take  place  in  and  beyond  the  Senate 
nearly  two  years  before  Presidents  Carter  and 
Brezhnev  signed  the  SALT  n  treaty,  in 
Vienna,  last  Jime.  Even  earlier,  as  the  concept 


of  detente  was  seen  to  fall  from  fashion,  with 
the  word  formally  expunged  from  the  Ford 
Administration's  ofBcial  vocabulary,  a  decline 
In  the  fortunes  of  SALT  was  under  way.  Dur- 
ing much  of  this  period,  what  many  ritual 
arms-control  advocates  were  saying  was  not 
particularly  convincing,  or  even  relevant;  for 
a  time,  some  of  them  tended  to  equate  mod- 
eration tmd  good  sense  chiefly  with  opposi- 
tion to  the  so-called  B-1  bomber — an  expen- 
sive but  otherwise  blameless  weapon  system, 
for  whose  production  and  deployment  a 
strong  case  was  made.  The  case  for  the  B-1 
failed  when  President  Carter,  whether  wisely 
or  unwisely,  cancelled  the  program,  thereby 
arousing  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  air- 
craft, many  of  whom  have  made  it  an  issue 
in  the  SALT  debate.  Some  in  the  antl-B-1 
lobby  have  Joined  various  opponents  of  SALT 
in  and  out  of  the  Senate  in  criticizing  the 
SALT  II  agreement  as  containing  too  little 
arms  control — as.  Indeed,  implicitly  endorsing 
a  continued  arms  race. 

The  coverage  by  the  press,  with  some  dis- 
tinguished exceptions,  has  added  little  to  so- 
ciety's perspective  on  SALT  n.  Because  read- 
er resistance  to  so  forbidding  a  subject  Is 
presumed  to  be  strong,  the  problem  for  the 
press  in  dealing  with  it  is  considerable.  Both 
news  editors  and  readers  are  easily  drawn  to 
public  statements  alleging  a  dangerous  de- 
cline in  our  military  capabilities  and  wsirning 
of  the  related  pitfalls  of  SALT,  and  to  ac- 
counts of  contesting  positions  on  SALT 
taken  by  prominent  political  figures:  obvi- 
ously, the  Ins  and  outs,  the  pros  and  cons  of 
abstruse  SALT  matters  are  far  more  dlfllcult 
for  editors  and  their  readers  to  cope  with. 

Television  news,  with  its  sharp  co^tralnts 
on  the  time  that  can  be  allotted  to  one  sub- 
ject, has  had  a  particularly  difficult  ^^blem 
in  dealing  with  SALT  as  a  stage-center  topic; 
inevitably,  television  news  has  been  swetst  up 
by  the  controversial  aspects,  thus  enlarging 
them,  and  sometimes  finding  controversy  in 
SALT  II  when  in  fact  there  was  little,  if  any, 
meaningful  controversy.  Moreover,  during 
the  negotiations  the  press  was  to  a  large  ex- 
tent victimized,  if  not  inundated,  by  a  stream 
of  inspired  leaks;  in  both  the  Ford  and  the 
Carter  Administration,  competing  interests 
within  the  government  sought  to  advance 
their  positions  by  leaking  them,  far  more 
than  had  been  done  during  the  SALT  I  ne- 
gotiations. The  leaks  added  to  the  general 
tension  about  SALT  and.  what  was  more 
serious,  helped  to  polarize  the  discussion. 
The  normal  constituency  for  SALT — the 
informed,  bi-partisan,  middle-ground  con- 
sensus on  which  American  foreign  policy  has 
relied — became  confused,  if  not  intimidated, 
by  the  shrillness  and  intensity  of  the  small 
but  dedicated  adversary  bloc.  The  burden  of 
proof^aduaUy  shifted  from  the  opposition 
to  the  Administration,  first  of  Ford,  then  of 
Carter.  Both  found  the  going  heavy.  (For  the 
record,  I  should  note  that  I  followed  the 
SALT  II  debate  from  within  the  government, 
serving  from  early  in  the  negotiations  until 
recently  as  an  official  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.) 

Now,  more  than  seven  years  after  the  start 
of  SALT  II,  the  end  seems  to  be  in  sight,  but 
the  outcome  is  in  doubt.  A  vote  on  the 
treaty  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  Senate 
sometime  after  the  holidays.  Nobody  Is  quite 
sure,  though.  The  Majority  Leader,  Senator 
Robert  Byrd.  of  West  Virginia,  wants  a  de- 
cision on  the  treaty  before  it  is  overwhelmed 
by  Presidential  politics;  that  should  mean 
scheduling  a  vote  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  on  February  26th,  but  a  date 
sometime  in  March  is  more  likely.  Approval 
requires  that  two-thirds  of  those  members 
present  vote  yee.  Adversaries  of  the  treaty 
would  Uke  to  make  a  sufficiently  strong  show 
of  strength  during  the  debate  to  discourage  a 
vote;  an  indefinite  deferral  would  free  them 
from  whatever  political  liability  accom- 
panied the  act  of  killing  the  treaty — and. 


conceivably,  the  SALT  process  itself — In 
a  roll-call  vote.  They  have  momentum, 
chiefly  because  almost  anything  that  happens 
around  the  world  seems  easily  convertible 
into  an  argument  against  the  SAl^T  treaty. 
The  outrages  in  Iran  have  become  an  es- 
pecially disruptive  problem.  The  ^  Assistant 
Minority  Leader,  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  of 
Alaska,  said  recently  that  "the  Iranian  situa- 
tion ...  is  hardening  the  stance  of  many 
people  as  far  as  SALT  is  concerned."  He 
added  that  if  it  was  not  resolved  soon,  the 
treaty  would  be  forced  back  into  committee, 
because  many  members  felt  that  "our  de- 
fenses need  to  be  reappraised."  and  that  this 
was  "no  time  to  be  entering  into  a  treaty  so 
many  of  us  feel  is  one-sided." 

Senator  Bjrrd's  problems  have  far  less  to 
do  with  the  content  of  the  treaty  than  with 
the  hosts  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  and 
with  Presidential  politics.  He  has  reluctantly 
delayed  the  start  of  the  Senate  floor  debate 
so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  its  becoming  a 
focus  for  the  anger  sind  frustration  that  the 
drama  in  Teheran  has  created-  However,  the 
continuing  and  more  relevant  problem  is  the 
political  one.  His  colleague  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  of  TenneEiee,  the  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republicans  and  a  Presidential  candi- 
date, is  playing  for  high  stakes  in  the  SALT 
debate,  having  publicly  tied  the  credibility 
of  his  qualifications  for  higher  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  part  he  Intends  to  have 
in  defeating  the  SALT  II  agreement.  So  It 
is  the  Majority  Leader  versus  the  Minority 
Leader,  each  seeking  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  sizable  group  of  supposedly  un- 
decided members.  If  It  is  true  that  the  larger 
number  of  these  are  moderate  Republicans 
who  would  normally  follow  Senator  Baker, 
particularly  in  view  of  his  higher  goal,  then 
the  dimension,  of  Senator  Byrd's  problem  Is 
obvious.  He  and  they  are  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. Foremost  among  the  curiosities  of  this 
solemn  occasion  Is  precisely  its  partisan 
quality.  SALT  has  always  been  a  bipartisan 
process:  the  p>ending  agreement  was  nego- 
tiated by  three  Administrations,  two  Repub- 
lican and  one  Democratic.  For  that  and  other 
reasons.  Senator  Baker  may  have  staked  the 
fate  of  his  campaign  on  tfie  wrong  Issue.  It 
will  be  a  mistake  eventually  forgotten  if  the 
treaty  passes.  If  it  fails,  Baker's  place  in 
history  will  be  secure,  even  if  he  doesn't 
capture  the  nomination. 

The  next  curiosity  of  the  struggle  over  the 
treaty  is  the  lack  of  predictability,  let  alone 
certainty,  about  the  outcome.  Senator  Byrd, 
who  Is  managing  the  ratification  process  with 
a  sensitivity  and  restraint  designed  to  catch 
the  mood  of  undecided  colleagues,  is  not  yet 
able  to  measure  the  exact  strength  of  bis 
forces.  An  Interested  citizen  of  this — or,  for 
that  matter,  almost  any — country  can  be  ex- 
cused for  wondering  why.  The  SALT  I  agree- 
ments were  overwhelmingly  ^proved,  as 
everyone  knew  they  would  be.  And  although 
support  for  SALT  n  in  Congress  and  among 
groups  that  follow  defense  matters  has  fallen 
off,  there  is  no  sign  that  the  new  agreement, 
in  contrast  with  the  Paucuna  Canal  treaties, 
arouses  passions  at  the  popular  level,  or  that 
the  country,  by  and  large,  now  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view  either  of  SALT  or  of  the  Riissians 
from  the  one  it  seemed  to  take  In  1972,  when 
the  first  SALT  agreements  were  concluded. 
There  is  an  Interesting  asymmetry — to  bor- 
row a  word  from  the  basic  SALT  vocabulary — 
between  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  and  the 
SALT  II  treaty. 

Congress,  particularly  the  Senate  was 
sympathetic  to  Panama's  case  but  more  than 
a  little  intimidated  by  the  deep  hostility  of 
much  of  the  country  toward  the  agreement. 
Conversely,  SALT  is  currently  viewed  with 
greater  skepticism  and  doubt — by  some  nom- 
inal liberals  as  well  as  by  conservatives — In 
the  Senate  than  in  most  other  places.  No 
one  can  say  with  authority  how  most  of 
the  country  beyond  Washington  really  feels 
about  SALT.  The  polls  do  not  reveal  much. 
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The  form  in  which  questions  are  asked  gen- 
erally determines  the  response:  a  question 
that  links  Russian  trustworthiness  to  the 
merits  of  SALT  tends,  statistically,  to  pro- 
duce a  different  response  from  a  question 
that  keeps  the  two  things  separate.  Still, 
many  people  in  Washington  sense  a  broad, 
if  shallow,  approval  of  SALT  around  much 
of  the  country  (although  it  is  also  true 
that  some  shift  is  under  way  as  a  result  of 
the  Increasingly  partisan  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion); the  theory  Is  that  although  most 
people  regard  the  substance  as  beyond  com- 
prehension, a  large  proportion  tends  in- 
stinctively to  equate  SALT  with  more  sta- 
bility in  East-West  relations  and  less  risk 
that  nuclear  weapons  might  one  day  be 
used.  A  Midwstem  senator  who  favors  SALT 
has  often  said  that  the  Senate  was  ahead  of 
the  country  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
but  is  well  behind  the  country  on  SALT.  If 
the  latter  part  of  that  proposition  Is  still 
true,  it  speaks  weil  for  the  country,  or  its 
Instincts,  given  the  generally  shrill  and  con- 
fusing nature  of  the  debate,  the  curious  and 
occasionally  contradictory  positions  taken 
by  some  senior  political  figures,  and,  by  no 
means  least,  the  persistent  and  heavily  fi- 
nanced anti-SALT  campaign. 

A  world  with  nuclear  weapons  deployed  by 
adversary  pov/crs  is  uncertain  and  dangerous 
enough.  To  say  that  It  Is  more  dangerous  and 
threatening   than   We   know   it   to   be  Is   to 
risk  making  it  more  dangerous  and  threat- 
ening. In  the  era  of  nuclear  weapons,  given 
the   abstractions   and   uncertainties   under- 
lying their  deployment,  things  tends  to  be- 
come what  we  say  they  are.  Perceptions  cre- 
ate  reality.    Our    gloomiest    pessimists    and 
"worst   case"    analysts,   however    articulate, 
will  never  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
strategic-power   balance   is   weighted   in   its 
favor;  but  with  such  critiques  we  could  per- 
suade ourselves  and  our  allies  that  our  posi- 
tion   had    declined    unacceptably.    In    that 
event,  our  position  vis-i-vis  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, as  a  practical  political  matter,  assured- 
ly would  decline  in  some  significant  sense. 
For  that  reason  and  others,  comments  on 
SALT  should  meet  some  standard  of  sobriety, 
detachment,  and  relevance.  Society  deserved 
a  better  debate  on  the  SALT  II  treaty — a 
debate  focused  mure  clearly  on  the  major 
considerations,  and  less  caught  up  in  sec- 
ondary, often  Irrelevant  issues.  The  control- 
ling considerations  ought  to  be  the  balance 
of  strengths  between  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and   the   Soviet  Union,   including   a 
sense  of  their  relative  positions  in  the  world; 
the  degree  to  which  the  essential,  or  core, 
provisions  of  the  agreement  would  increase 
our  security,   by  reducing  uncertainty  and 
strengthening  the  over-all  stability  of  the 
nuclear    balance;    and,    finally,    the    conse- 
quences of  failure  of  the  SALT  II  agreement. 
The   Administration  did   well    in   making 
its  case  to  three  Senate  committees  during 
the  hearings  on  the  agreement  last  summer — 
well  enough,  in  fact,  so  that  when  the  Senate 
went  into  recess  on  August  6th  both  friends 
and  opponents  of  SALT  felt  that  the  treaty 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  ratified.  Then,  as 
had  often  happened  before  with  SALT  n,  a 
patch  of  fair  weather  turned  blustery,  thanks 
mainly  to  a  foot-shooting  display  in  Wash- 
ington. The  existence  of  the  famous  Soviet 
brigade  In  Cuba  was  revealed  at  the  end  of 
August;  for  a  time,  the  issue  it  created — in- 
tolerable Soviet  mischief  offshore — was  dealt 
with  by  the  Administration  (and  a  few  nim- 
ble congressional  personalities  as  well)  In  a 
fashion  that  seemed  to  tie  approval  of  the 
SALT  II  agreement  to  removal  <^  the  brigade. 
The  effect  was  to  revive,  in  a  particularly 
acute  form,  the  "linkages"  concept,  which 
relates  the  acceptability  of  SALT  to  Soviet 
behavior  in  the  world.  The  linkages  issue, 
which   once   divided   senior   Administration 
figures,  had  started  to  fade  earlier  in  the 
year.  However,  the  furor  over  the  brigade  re- 


stored the  doubts  about  doing  this  kind  of 
business  with  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  re- 
turning the  SALT  II  agreement  to  its  normal 
state  of  political  fragility. 

The  country  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
confused  by  then.  Much  was  unclear,  includ- 
ing the  role  of  the  brigade  and  its  signifi- 
cance. Beyond  Washington,  many  people  are 
said  to  have  believed  that  the  Administration 
either  had  found  or  would  find  Soviet  mis- 
siles along  with  the  brigade;  others  saw  that 
something  trivial  had  been  ballooned  into  a 
major  event  but  could  see  no  rational  motive 
for  such  exaggeration.  Probably,  most  people 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  the  brigade. 
Just  as  a  good  many  of  them,  by  then,  must 
also  have  been  wondering  how  and  what  to 
think  about  SALT.  They  had  been  told  on 
all  sides  that  SALT  was  a  bipartisan  process. 
They  had  been  told,  correctly,  that  the  treaty 
was  actually  an  elaboration  of  the  historic 
understanding  reached  by  President  Ford 
and  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  Vladivostok  in  1974  but 
never  completed  as  a  treaty.  Indeed,  the 
present  Administration  noted,  again  cor- 
rectly, that  about  eighty  percent  of  the  sub- 
stance oi  the  treaty  reflected  agreement,  or 
agreement  in  principle,  achieved  by  the  last 
Administration.  How,  then,  were  people  to 
interpret  former  President  Ford's  recent 
statement  apparently  opposing  ratification  of 
an  agreement  rooted  in  the  Vladivostok 
understanding?  Henry  Kissinger's  testimony 
on  the  treaty  helped  the  Administration; 
however,  the  strenuously  hedged  quality  of 
his  endorsement  doubtless  bewildered  most 
people,  to  whom  Mr.  Kissinger  had  once 
seemed  to  be  the  major  proponent  of  SALT. 
After  all.  he  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
working  out  the  SALT  I  agreements,  the 
Vladivostok  understanding,  and  much  that 
led  up  to  the  SALT  II  treaty. 

A  heavy  irony  lies  within  this  sequence 
of  SALT  milestones.  The  SALT  1  agreements, 
although  they  were  endorsed  almost  unani- 
mously, contained  one  controversial  feature : 
the  five-year  Interim  Agreement  limiting 
offensive  weapons  authorized  the  Soviet 
Union  to  deploy  within  the  period  stipulated 
larger  numbers  of  land-based  and  sea-based 
missile  launchers  than  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  this  asymmetry  was  meaning- 
less, for  the  United  States  did  not  have  any 
plans  to  build  more  such  weapon  systems 
during  the  five-year  period  of  the  agreement, 
whereas  the  Soviet  Union  did;  moreover, 
certain  American  advantages  were  Judged  at 
a  minimum  to  balance  any  numerical  ad- 
vantage accorded  the  Soviets.  Congress,  how- 
ever, feared  that  the  temporary  Soviet  ad- 
vantage could  become  permanent,  and  for- 
mally Instructed  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  achieve  a  better  approximation  of  equal- 
ity in  SALT  II.  At  Vladivostok  in  1974,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  agreed  that  the  sides  should  be 
entitled  to  equal  aggregate  numbers  of 
strategic-weapon  systems.  In  short,  the  most 
politically  sensitive  feature  of  SALT  I  was 
removed  at  Vladivostok.  However,  the  sup- 
port for  the  Vladivostok  understanding,  even 
in  retrospect  a  distinguished  achievement, 
was  gradually  shown  to  be  far  less  than  the 
support  that  Nixon  and  Kissinger  had  been 
able  to  rely  upon  for  SALT  I.  Much  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  many  Democrats  were 
retreating  from  SALT.  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son, of  Washington,  never  an  admirer  of 
SALT,  and  a  leader  among  Democrats  on 
defense  matters,  drifted  closer  to  open  op- 
position. Paul  Nitze — Democrat,  ex-Deputy 
of  Defense,  ex-member  of  the  SALT  delega- 
tion, and  a  widely  rejected  figure — emerged 
as  a  dedicated  opponent  of  SALT  n,  as  it  is 
embodied  in  the  Vladivostok  understanding 
and  in  the  current  agreement. 

Clearly,  between  the  signing  of  the  SALT  I 
agreements,  in  May,  1972,  and  the  serious 
stage  of  SALT  II — the  pe''~l  following  Mr. 
Ford's  visit  to  Vladivostok  in  November. 
1974 — attitudes  In  Washington  had  changed; 
the  SALT  process,  after  being  viewed  as  a 


self-evldently  good  thing,  bad  faUen  under 
suspicion.  The  alteration  In  attitudes  Is 
traceable  to  a  number  of  factors,  some  re- 
lated to  each  other  and  some  not.  First,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  seen  to  have  flouted  tbe 
spirit  of  SALT,  by  developing  a  new  genera- 
tion of  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  or  ICBMs;  three  of  the  four  new 
systems  would  be  larger,  and  thus  more 
powerful,  than  any  corresponding  American 
missile  system;  and  the  apparent  pace  of  this 
program,  combined  with  other  improve- 
ments in  Soviet  military  capabilities,  sharp- 
ened the  perception  of  significant  threat. 
Second,  the  stock  of  Mr.  Kissinger,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  had  declined  from  its  ex- 
traordinary peak,  leaving  him  life-size  and 
vulnerable  to  attack — as  attacked  he  was. 
especially  by  the  right  wing  of  the  RepubU- 
can  Party,  which  had  by  then  made  a  target 
of  SALT  n.  OpponenU  of  the  Vladivostok 
deal  (some  within  the  Ford  Administration) 
blocked  Mr.  Kissinger's  strenuous  efforts  to 
complete  it  and  apparently  reinforced  Mr. 
Ford's  own  hesitation  to  push  it  to  the  point 
of  formal  agreement  with  tbe  Soviet  Union 
during  the  period  prior  to  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election. 

lilr.  Ford  said  approximately  that  in  re- 
sponding to  questions  about  SALT  n  during 
a  televised  interview  with  NBC's  John  Chan- 
cellor on  April  26,  1978  "An  American  Presi- 
dential election  preempts  an  awful  lot 
I  laughing  I  of  time  of  an  incximbent  who's 
seeking  to  be  elected  in  Novemljer.  So, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  there  is  a  hlatuo 
that  takes  place  in  an  election  year  as  far  as 
foreign  policy  is  concerned.  I  don't  think  it's 
necessarily  right — but  that's  the  way  the 
situation  is,  and  we  have  to  accept  It." 

Now,  as  before,  the  motives  and  concerns 
of  the  SALT  adversariee  vary  from  one  to 
another.  In  a  few  cases,  opp>06itlon  in  1979 
seems  to  be,  as  it  was  in  1976-76,  mainly  a 
function  of  domestic  politics.  In  other  cases, 
it  may  be  a  comblnatlcn  of  politics  and  a 
sense  that  the  agreement  is  neither  timely 
nor  whoUy  adequate,  given  the  exuberant 
buUdup  of  Soviet  missile  forces.  In  nearly 
all  cases,  however,  the  potential  threat  that 
is  represented  by  three  of  the  new  Soviet 
ICBMs— the  SS-17,  SS-18,  and  SS-19 — Is  at 
or  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  things  to  worry 
about.  The  concern,  specifically.  Is  that  these 
missile  systems — especially  the  SS-18  and 
SS-19,  which  are  being  deployed  in  signifi- 
cant numbers — could  destroy  America's 
thousand  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  in  a  first  strike. 
A  first  principle  of  stable  deterrence — of  the 
rules  of  the  game,  at  least  as  they  are  inter- 
preted in  Washington — Is  that  each  side's 
strategic  forces  should  be  invulnerable  to  at- 
tack from  the  other's,  so  as  to  remove  from 
both  sides  the  incentive  to  strike  first.  At 
this  stage,  only  ICBMs  have  the  potential  to 
change  the  rules,  by  acquiring  the  first-strike 
punch;  it  will  be  a  decade  or  more  before 
miasUes  launched  from  submarmes  have 
comparable  accuracies.  (And  because  sub- 
marine forces  are  the  least  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack, they  have  become  the  mainstay  of 
America's  deterrent  )  Bach  of  the  three  new 
Soviet  missile  systems,  like  most  of  Ameri- 
ca's, Is  deployed  with  MIRVs — multiple  In- 
dependently targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(warheads).  The  SS-18  is  being  deployed 
with  as  many  as  ten  of  these  warheads,  the 
SS-19  with  as  many  as  six.  The  MIRV  capa- 
bility Is,  of  course,  a  force  multiplier.  As  of 
the  moment,  these  Soviet  weapons  are  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  threaten  the  Ameri- 
can missile  force.  However,  we  know  from 
observmg  their  tests  that  by  the  early  nlne- 
teen-elghties  these  missile  systems  will  have 
the  requisite  combination  of  accuracies  and 
numbers  of  MIRVs  to  threaten  the  survival 
of  most  of  our  Mlnuteman  ICBMs. 

Some  of  the  reople  who  think  and  write 
about  these  matters  say  that  because  of  Mln- 
uteman's  Impending  vulnerability  the  rvlt* 
of  deterrence  have  already  lost  their  mean- 
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Ing  and  relevance.  Our  strategic  doctrine, 
tbeae  people  argue,  which  rested  on  the  prop- 
ortion that  each  side's  population  centers 
■hoxUd  be  held  hostage  to  an  invulnerable 
destructive  power  on  the  other  side,  has  been 
shoved  aside  by  events.  Here  we  have  a  se- 
rious misunderstanding.  It  is  true  that  deter- 
rence does  ultimately  rely  on  the  so-called 
assured-destruction  capability  of  each  side. 
but  the  matter  is  not — and  never  was — that 
simple.  I  said  as  much  In  this  magazine  more 
than  six  years  ago,  observing  that,  like  "most 
of  what  passes  for  strategic  doctrine  in  the 
nuclear  age.  assured  destruction  Is  an  ab- 
straction, not  reality.  ...  It  is  imthinkable 
that,  short  of  a  massive  nuclear  attack,  an 
American  President  actually  tocmld  retaliate 
Instantly  against  the  aggressor's  cities  and 
thus  invite  the  destruction  of  his  own."  Re- 
ality lies  closer  to  the  scenarios  devised  by 
planners,  in  which  the  accidental  or  limited 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the  United 
States  (or  Western  Europe)  would  be  met 
with  a  selective  and  limited  response  that 
wotild  seek  to  avoid  population  centers  and 
rapdd  escalation.  Substantial  flexibility  has 
been  built  into  American  strategic  forces,  so 
that  the  President  may  have  a  wide  range 
of  options  in  deciding  at  what  level  and 
against  what  targets  to  respond  to  an  attack. 
Taking  the  extreme  case.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown  says  that  with  the  weap- 
ons currently  deployed  "we  can  target  all 
significant  military  objectives  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  after  undergoing  a  first  strike 
by  the  Soviets."  He  is  referring  to  a  bolt- 
from-the-blue  attack  against  the  entire  Mln- 
uteman  force,  which,  even  if  it  was  success- 
ful, would  leave  America  with  between  four 
end  six  thousand  nuclear  weapons  for  use 
against  Russian  military  targets. 

Both  critics  and  advocates  of  SALT  do 
worry,  though,  about  the  perception  of  a 
Soviet  capability  of  doing  something  over  a 
period  of  time  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
may  have  no  comparable  capability.  The 
phrase  "window  of  vulnerability"  crept  into 
the  Senate  hearings  on  SALT  II.  It  describes 
a  period  of  time.  In  the  early  to  mld-nlne- 
teen-elghtles.  when  the  Soviet  Union  will 
supposedly  have  a  far  greater  capability  of 
destroying  our  land-based  missiles  In  a  first 
strike  than  we  will  have  of  destroying  theirs. 
Any  such  unilateral  strategic  advantage, 
however  theoretical,  could  conceivably  be 
translated  into  political  advantage  during  a 
period  of  great-power  confrontation.  No  one 
doubts  that  Soviet  ICBMs  wlU  in  a  few  years 
have  the  so-called  first-strike  capability:  it  Is 
unlikely,  however,  that  this  capability  will 
be  unilateral — that  by  then  a  diverse  and 
growing  American  capability  of  the  same 
kind  will  not  constitute  as  great  a  concern 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  probably  greater. 
In  any  event,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  our 
ICBM-vulnerabiltty  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  SALT  II  agreement,  which  It  consider- 
ably predates,  except  Insofar  as  the  treaty. 
by  restricting  Soviet  potential.  wiU  bound 
the  threat  and  enable  American  force  plan- 
ners to  work  around  it. 

SALT  is  certainly  complex,  though  lew  so 
than  It  is  made  to  seem.  Choosing  sensibly 
between  the  contesting  arguments  means 
Ignoring  the  side  issues  and  sideshows  and. 
again,  keeping  In  focus  the  three  dominant 
considerations:  the  nature  of  the  balance  of 
American  and  Soviet  forces;  the  simple  core 
elements  of  the  agreement;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  failure  of  SALT. 

It  Is  basic  to  the  nature  of  armed  forced 
that  they  modernize.  And  modernization  of 
the  forces  of  one's  adversary  awakens  the 
darkest  assumptions  as  to  his  purposes.  So- 
viet   forces — strategic    and    conventional 

have  for  some  time  been  undergoing  sub- 
stantial modernization  all  aiong  the  line.  The 
United  States  is  modernizing  each  part  of 
its  triad  of  strategic  forces— the  balllstic- 
miaaUe-firlng  nuclear  submarines,  the  land- 


based  ICBM  force,  and  the  heavy-bomber 
force.  Both  sides  modernize,  but  do  so  at  dif- 
ferent rhythms,  And  one  side's  rhythm  is  only 
partly  animated  by  the  other's  programs: 
force  Improvements  also  proceed  Independ- 
ently, at  more  or  less  the  pace  of  what  some 
have  called  "technology  creep." 

The  strategic  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  compared 
glibly,  because  they  are  dissimilar  in  many 
respects.  The  forces  reflect  the  widely  dif- 
ferent technological  attainments  of  the  two 
countries  and  also  their  different  geograph- 
ical positions,  which  obviously  matter  in 
strategic  terms.  The  land  Is  the  natural 
strateg.c  environment  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  the  United  States  can  comfortably  de- 
ploy strategic  weapons  on  both  land  and  sea. 
Each  side's  strategic  forces  have  advantages 
that  tend  to  be  offset  by  the  forces  of  the 
other.  Hence,  a  rough  parity,  cr  equivalence, 
between  the  two  aggregations  of  force  has 
emerged. 

The  Soviet  Union  currently  has  more 
ICBMs.  Moreover,  its  ICBMs  are  larger  and 
can  therefore  carry  larger  numbers  of 
weapons,  which  are.  In  addition,  more  power- 
ful. The  Soviet  Union  also  has  more  balllstlc- 
misslle-flring  submarines;  hence  It  deploys 
more  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles, 
or  SLMBe.  The  United  States  has  the  ad- 
vantage In  strategic  bombers,  deploying  many 
more  of  these  aircraft  and  Incomparably  bet- 
ter ones.  And  its  sea-based  strategic  forces 
are  substantially  more  capable  thsm  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  its  balllstlc-mlsslle-flrlng 
submarines  are  much  quieter,  hence  h&rder 
to  track:  with  long  coastlines  affording  easy 
access  to  the  open  seas,  and  with  various 
technical  advantages,  they  can  spend  far 
more  time  on  patrol  at  sea  than  Soviet  boats 
can:  furthermore.  American  ST.BMs  are  con- 
siderably more  advanced  than  their  Soviet 
counterparts. 

The  United  States  began  deploying  missile 
systems  with  the  force  multiplier — MIRVs — 
many  years  before  the  Soviet  Union  acquired 
this  capability.  Thus,  for  some  time  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  continue  to  lead  In  the  actual 
number  of  nuclear  weapons — warheads  and 
bombs,  as  distinct  from  their  launchers — 
that  can  be  delivered.  At  present.  America's 
combined  strategic  forces  can  deliver  nearly 
twice  as  many  weapons  on  target  as  can  the 
Soviet  forces,  and  can  do  so.  in  all  prob- 
ability, with  greater  reliability  and  acctiracy. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Informed  mili- 
tary expert,  for  or  against  the  treaty,  would 
disagree  with  th<^  Judgment  expressed  by 
General  David  C.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  the  most  recent  of 
the  annual  "posture"  statements  that  be 
presents  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  houses  of  Congress:  "I  would  not 
swap  our  present  military  capability  with 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  would  I  want 
to  trade  broader  problems  each  country 
faces." 

Any  so-called  advantage  for  America  in 
the  current  balance  of  strategic  forces  is 
small  and  not  especially  slgniflcant,  since  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  forces  could  destroy 
American  society  as  effectively  as  Americrn 
forces  could  destroy  Soviet  society.  Moreover, 
some,  though  not  all,  of  our  advantages  will 
eventually  be  overcome  by  the  other  side. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  America's  current 
advantage  In  aggregate  numbers  of  deliver- 
able viewpoDi.  notably  MiRVed  weapons.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  of  exploit- 
ing the  extravagant  "throwwelght"  of  Its 
ICBMs  by  deploying  very  large  numbers  of 
deliverable  weapons  and  closing  the  gap. 
■Throwwelght "  is  the  Jargon  term  for  the 
usable  payload  of  a  missile  system — the 
weight  of  Its  reentry  vehicles,  or  warheads, 
and  the  mechanisms  that  target  and  release 
them.)  However,  if  SALT  continues,  the 
rhythm  of  American  deployments  will  event- 
ually open  another,  though  smaller,  gap. 


The  superior  throww><lght  of  Soviet  mU- 
siles  is  understandably  a  source  of  concern 
and  deserves  to  be  seen  In  perspective. 
Throw-weight  advantages  permit  larger  war- 
head yields,  thereby  compensating  In  part 
for  guidance  deficiencies.  Throw-weight 
roughly  detennines  the  number  of  reentry 
vehicles  of  a  given  yield  that  a  MIRVed  mis- 
sile system  can  carry.  The  United  States, 
after  initially  building  and  deploying  large 
missiles  similar  to  some  of  those  deployed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  turned  away  from  such 
weapons  and  concentrated  on  smaller,  more 
accurate  missiles  with  far  better  yleld-to- 
welght  ratios.  Few.  if  any,  American  we^>on 
designers  would  wish  to  reverse  the  decision. 
Throw-weight  is  a  tiseful  measure  of  destruc- 
tive potential  against  Industrial  areas  and 
population  centers.  Against  "hardened"  (re- 
inforced) targets,  such  as  ICBM  silos  and 
command  posts,  other  factors  are  more  Im- 
portant. Against  these,  accuracy  is  the  dom- 
inant value.  In  the  terms  of  mlssUe-duel 
scenarios,  each  twofold  Improveuient  In  ac- 
curacy is  equivalent  to  an  eightfold  increase 
In  yield.  And  the  superior  accuracy  of  Ameri- 
can missiles  is  an  advantage  likely  to  last 
well  into  the  nineteen-elghties. 

The  single  greatest  threat  to  stable  deter- 
rence Is  currently  perceived  to  be,  and  there- 
fore may  be.  the  impending  vulnerability  of 
our  Minuteman  ICBMs  to  Soviet  missiles. 
Yet  the  United  States  can  and  probably  will 
develop  a  comparable  first-strike  threat.  It 
Is  Improving  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
MIRVed  Minuteman  force,  and  in  the  early 
nineteen-elghties  It  will  start  equipping  its 
heavy  bombers  with  highly  accurate  long- 
range  cruise  missiles.  When  the  next  genera- 
tion of  America's  MIRVed  missiles  begins  to 
be  deployed,  probably  In  1986.  the  threat  to 
Russian  ICBMs  will  be  explicit.  It  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  the  vulnerability 
of  either  side's  laud-based  missiles  to  the 
first-strike  potential  oi  the  other  Is  highly 
theoretical.  The  would-be  aggressor  would 
confront  staggering  risks.  For  example,  the 
other  side,  if  it  saw  the  incoming  attack 
clearly  and  early,  might  launch  its  own  mis- 
siles before  the  attack  arrived.  To  the  degree 
that  the  first-strike  threat  is  at  all  credi- 
ble, it  applies  with  far  greater  force  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  because  about  seventy  per 
cent  of  Its  aggregate  strategic  power  is  rep- 
resented by  silo  ICBMs — the  systems  that 
will  become  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike.  Only 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  America's  strategic 
arsenal  Is  deployed  In  this  fashion;  Indeed. 
one  of  America's  most  Important  strategic 
advantages  lies  In  the  more  balanced  mix- 
ture of  the  weapons  that  it  deploys.  Thus, 
in  considering  an  attack  against  the  Min- 
uteman force  the  Russians  would  have  to 
reckon  with  America's  other  strategic  capa- 
bilities, which  are  Immense — with  Its  SLBMs 
and '  "alert"  heavy-bomber  units,  which 
would  not  be  knocked  out  in  a  first  strike 
and  would  be  available  to  inflict  devastating 
retaliation.  Even  if  the  Russians  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  such  risks,  they  would  re- 
quire confidence  that  a  paper  calculation  of 
the  vulnerability  of  American  Minuteman 
si:oe  to  their  forces  would  be  borne  out  In 
an  actual  attack — an  attack  that  could  be- 
come the  apocalyptic  moment  in  the  brief 
and  troubled  history  of  the  species. 

Confidence  of  that  kind  and  on  such  a 
scale  is  hard  to  imagine,  but — who  can 
say? — perhaps  not  unimaginable.  Thus,  the 
United  States  must  respond  In  some  fash- 
ion to  the  first-strike  threat,  while  recog- 
nizing that  no  single  response  will  remove 
the  problem.  America  can  respond  by  ex- 
panding its  own  capability  to  threaten  So- 
viet ICBMs:  by  deploying  some  or  all  of  its 
ICBMs  in  a  different  and  less  vulnerable 
manner:  and  by  trying  in  SALT  to  retard 
and  contain  the  development  of  the  threat 
through  a  series  of  agreed-upon  restraints. 
The  Administration  is  responding  In  all 
three  ways.  The  President  has  decided  to  de- 
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ploy  a  new  land-based  missile,  currently 
called  MX  (for  Missile  Experimental) ,  which 
will  be  as  formidable  a  first-strike  weapon 
as  even  the  heaviest  and  most  potent  of  the 
Soviet  systems. 

The  ISX.  will  be  mobile:  Instead  of  being 
launched  from  a  silo,  it  will  be  Installed  in  a 
huge,  seven-hundred-thousand-pound  ve- 
hicle, and  the  vehicle  will  travel  its  own 
private  loop  of  roadway.  All  the  roadways, 
called  race  tracks,  wlU  be  In  remote  parts  of 
Utah  and  Nevada — that  Is,  If  the  scheme 
manages  to  survive  environmental  and  other 
local  obstacles.  Each  roadway  is  to  have 
twenty-three  shelters,  in  any  one  of  which 
the  missile  and  its  vehicle  can  find  protec- 
tion, and  from  which  the  missile,  if  neces- 
sary, can  be  launched.  It  Is  the  shell-game 
concept,  with  each  pea.  or  missile,  moving  at 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  per  hour 
from  one  shelter  to  another.  The  plan  is  to 
deploy,  starting  In  1986,  two  hundred  MX 
missiles  within  a  network  of  two  hundred 
separate  roadways  and  forty-six  hundred 
shelters,  all  this  taking  up  about  three 
thousand  miles  of  special  reinforced  road- 
bed. At  times,  the  missile  and  its  launcher 
will  be  made  visible,  through  ports  in  the 
roof  of  the  shelters,  and  thus  verifiable  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  SALT  n  treaty. 
At  substantial  cost,  this  verification  attri- 
bute will  be  built  into  a  rather  deceptively 
based  weapon  system. 

The  success  of  the  project  will  depend  on 
the  Soviet  reaction  to  It  and  on  wbetner 
the  SALT  process  Is  sustained.  The  two  con- 
ditions are  linked.  But  for  the  verification 
constraints  of  SALT,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
deploy  a  slmllu  ICBM  even  more  deceptively, 
and  prevent  America's  intelligence  apparatus 
from  keeping  track  of  the  numbers.  And 
without  some  ot  the  other  SALT  II  restric- 
tions the  Russians,  if  they  chose,  could  do 
something  worse;  they  could  fully  exploit  the 
throw-weight  of  their  heavier  missiles  by 
equipping  them  with  many  more  warheads — 
so  many  as  to  enable  them  to  salvo  all  forty- 
six  hundred  of  the  MX  shelters,  any  of  which 
might  contain  a  missile.  Such  a  move  by  the 
Russians  would  oblige  the  Americans  to  build 
more  and  more  MXs.  each  one  protected  by 
as  many  as  twenty-three  additional  shelters. 
We  woui'd  then  have  arrived  at  what  tech- 
nicians call  an  "alm-polnt-warhead  race," 
and  each  side  would  have  Uttle,  If  any,  way 
of  knowing  whether  it  was  ahead  or  behind 
In  such  a  race.  It  is  a  prospect  for  adversaries 
of  SALT  to  ponder.  Adversaries  and  ctlTvjcates 
alike  might  ponder  the  additional  prospect  of 
opposite  "windows  of  vulnerability" — that 
period  starting  sometime  in  the  nineteen- 
elghties  when  the  sllo-based  forces  of  each 
side  will  become  vulnerable  to  the  other's 
TCBMs.  By  then,  we  and  the  Russians  may 
have  created  a  metaphor  of  an  old  American 
cllch* — two  gunflghters  face  to  face  in  a 
deserted  street,  each  fearful  that  the  other 
will  fire  first.  It  is  fair  to  ask  how  this  clear 
threat  to  stability  can  be  avoided  other  than 
by  a  sequence  of  SALT  agreements,  starting 
with  the  one  now  before  the  Senate. 

Arms  control  is  not  a  function  that  comes 
naturally  to  bureaucracies.  Political  leaders 
and  other  opinion  molders  can  easily  agree 
on  the  need  to  curb  the  competition  in  de- 
structive weapons.  And.  judged  as  a  process, 
SALT  probably  does  have  a  high  acceptance 
rating.  However,  the  process.  If  it  is  to  be 
sustainable,  periodically  requires  an  agree- 
ment, or  deal.  A  deal  means  something  for 
both  sides,  and  it  is  when  the  deal  is  about 
to  be  closed — a  contractual  arrangement 
with  the  adversary  sealed — tha*  the  unnat- 
ural quality  looms  larger  and  deep  doubts 
surface.  If,  as  advocates  of  SALT  Insist,  the 
deal  is  a  good  one  for  our  side,  why  Is  the 
other  side  so  keen  to  close?  Senior  offlclals 
have  a  hard  time  with  this  question;  they 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  speculate 
seriously    on    Mr.    Breshnev's    motives    and 


priorities.  This  inhibition  may  help  to  ex- 
plam  why  there  Is  so  little  public  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  government's  heavy 
stake  In  SALT.  Heavy  it  must  be,  however, 
for  the  provisions  lying  at  the  heart  of  the 
SALT  II  agreement  impose  significant  re- 
strictions on  the  Soviet  Union  and,  as  a 
practical  matter,  none  on  the  United  States. 

All  these  restrictions  are  in  the  treaty,  al- 
though the  agreement  also  contains  several 
related  documents,  two  of  which  have  points 
of  some  controversy.  One  of  them  is  a  state- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union  about  what  Is 
probably  the  world's  most  famous  bomber, 
known  in  Russia  as  the  TU-22M  and  in  the 
United  States  (and  most  other  places)  as 
Backfire.  Depending  on  one's  point  of  view, 
Backfire  is  either  the  world's  smallest  stra- 
tegic, or  heavy,  bomber,  and  therefore 
countable  under  the  numerical  limits  of 
SALT  II,  or  its  largest  theatre  or  medium 
bomber,  and  therefore  excluded  from  SALT. 
The  statement  which  Mr.  Brezhnev  handed 
to  President  Carter  in  Vienna,  and  which  has 
the  same  legal  force  as  the  treaty  provisions, 
provides  that  the  Soviets  will  not  Increase 
the  production  rate  of  Backfire  or  its  modest 
capability   of  attacking   the   United  States. 

The  other  rather  sensitive  related  docu- 
ment is  a  protocol,  lasting  through  the  end 
of  1981;  among  other  things,  It  limits  to  six 
hundred  kilometers  the  range  at  which  cer- 
tain kinds  of  cruise  missiles  can  be  deployed 
in  that  period.  Cruise  missiles  differ  from 
ballistic  missiles  in  that  they  are  propelled 
by  Jet  engines,  have  wings,  and  never  leave 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Cruise  missiles 
travel  about  as  fast  as  airliners — hence  at 
only  a  fraction  of  the  speed  attained  by  bal- 
listic missiles — and  they  have  qualities  that 
Interest  many  NATO  governments  besides 
our  own.  Support  has  developed  steadily  for 
the  deployment  of  a  new  generation  ol 
American  cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe 
as  a  partial  response  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
deployment  against  NATO  allies  of  ultra- 
modem  intermediate-range  weapons;  one  of 
these  is  the  Backfire  bomber,  the  other  a 
MluVed  and  mobile  ballistic-missile  system 
called  the  ^S-20.  For  a  time,  some  oppo- 
nents of  SALT  charged  that  by  accepting 
range  limits  on  these  particular  cruise  mis- 
siles the  Administration  was  denying  NATO 
an  imfiortant  military  option. 

The  Admlnisitratlon  said  that  it  was  doing 
no  such  thing — that  none  of  these  new  Amer- 
ican cruise  missiles  would  emerge  from  their 
development  phase  prior  to  tfae  expiration  of 
the  protocol  and  each  of  Its  limits  in  1981.  In 
reply,  opponents  warned  of  the  precedent 
that  would  be  established  by  temporary  limi- 
tations, arguing  that  these  could  easily  be 
extended  in  SALT  III.  The  issue  gradually 
faded  as,  first,  it  became  clear  that  any  exten- 
sion of  the  protocol  would  require  the  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and,  sec- 
ond, it  also  became  clear  t^at  NATO  was 
cloee  to  formal  agreement  to  deploy  the  new 
American  cruise  missiles,  probably  as  early 
as  1983  or  1984. 

The  dominant  and  genuinely  restrictive 
document  is  the  treaty  itself,  reinforced  by 
Innumerable  interpretive  statements  and  un- 
derstandings. Although  it  is  remarkably  de- 
tailed, its  Intended  effect — to  limit  equitably 
the  size  and  the  destructive  potential  of  both 
strategic  forces — clearly  emerges  in  mutually 
reinforcing  provisions  that,  flrs*.  Impose  nu- 
merical ceilings  on  strategic  nuclear-delivery 
vehicles;  second,  restrict  modernization  of 
the  forces;  and,  third,  pin  down  the  broad 
verification  requirements  of  the  agreement. 
There  a^re  actually  four  numerical  ceilings. 
One  places  an  outer  limit  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  on  each  side's  total 
number  of  ICBM  launchers.  SLBM  launchers, 
and  heavy  bombers.  The  three  others  are  sub- 
ceilings  that  limit  each  side's  entitlement  to 
the  force  multipliers — launchers  of  land- 
based  ballistic  missiles  with  MXRVs.  launch- 


ers of  submarine-based  baUlstlc  missiles  with 
tflRVs,  and  heavy  bombers  equipped  wltb 
long-range  cnilse  missiles.  Most  experts  re- 
gard the  subcelUng  of  eight  hundred  aad 
twenty  on  the  permitted  number  of  MIBVMl 
ICBUs  as  the  most  important  of  the  three, 
since,  again,  MIRVed  ICBMs  are  seen  as  the 
most  direct  threat  to  a  stable  nuclear  bal- 
ance. Tbls  limitation  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  United  States,  which  does  not  intend  to 
deploy  nearly  that  many  ICBMs  with  MIRVs, 
but  it  will  restrict  the  Soviet  Union;  by  offl- 
cial  American  estimates  made  public  in  the 
Senate  hearings,  the  Soviet  Union,  if  It 
should  be  uruestricted  In  this  way,  could  by 
1985,  when  the  agreement  expires,  deploy  as 
many  as  seventy-five  per  cent  more  MIRVed 
ICBMs  than  the  subcelllng  stipulates. 

There  is  no  particular  logic  underlying  the 
levels  at  which  the  various  ceilings  are 
pegged.  However,  they  do  harbor  Important 
political  and  strategic  advantages.  Each  of 
them  would  hold  the  Russians  far  beneath 
their  potential  dxirlng  the  period  of  the 
agreement  and  also  beneath  what  American 
intelligence  believes  they  would  otherwlae 
deploy  by  1985.  The  aggregate  limit  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  launchers 
and  heavy  bombers  requires  that  the  Soviet 
Union  dismantle  slightly  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  such  systems— or  about 
ten  percent  of  its  total  strategic  force — 
which  are  currently  targeted  against  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  will  not 
reduce  any  deployed  systems,  since  it  deploys 
fewer  than  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Moreover,  without  the  agreement  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  eicpected  to  deploy 
several  hundred  additional  systems,  and  then 
the  United  States  would  need  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  currently  envisaged — and 
that's  quite  a  lot — in  order  to  keep  peace. 

The  fact  of  equal  entitlements  has  obvious 
political  value,  deriving  mostly  from  percep- 
tions. Moreover,  parity,  numerically  ex- 
pressed, gives  each  side  a  reliable  estimate  of 
the  other's  capabilities  over  a  period  of  years. 
This  kind  of  estimate.  In  turn,  offers  a  hedge 
against  exaggeration — against  "worst  case" 
force-planning  decisions  that  might  arise 
from  uncertainties  and  the  gloomiest  as- 
sumptions of  the  other  side's  potential.  Fi- 
nally, in  considering  the  merits  of  the  ceil- 
ings provisions,  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  delivery  systems  and  actual  weap- 
ons, the  latter  being  the  warheads  and  bombs. 
It  Is  the  delivery  systems,  and  not  the  wei^- 
ons  themselves,  that  are  explicitly  limited, 
and  hence  sUblllzed.  by  the  ceilings  provi- 
sions. However,  it  is  the  numbers  of  weapons 
on  both  sides  that  are  currently  rising  most 
dramatically  (owing  mainly  to  the  MIBV 
phenomenon),  and  the  significance  of  the 
ceilings  on  the  delivery  system  lies  partly  In 
their  function  as  an  Indirect  brake  on  this 
pernicious  trend. 

A  direct  brake  U  found  in  Article  IV.  the 
section  that  restricts  modernization  of  exist- 
ing forces.  In  fewer  than  fifty  words,  it  for- 
bids the  parties  to  nlgbt-teSt  or  deploy  any 
existing  ICBM  with  more  "warheads  than  the 
maTtmiim  number  with  which  It  had  been 
tested  as  of  May  1,  1979.  There  Is  probably 
no  more  important  provision  in  the  treaty, 
from  either  a  political  or  a  strategic  point  of 
view.  It  restricts  the  Soviet  Union's  advan- 
tage in  missile  throw-weight,  by  closing 
off  the  possibility— certainly  through  1985— 
that  its  ICBMs  would  be  loaded  with  more 
warheads  than  the  maxlmtim  number  they 
now  carry. 

Without  this  restriction,  the  8S-18,  the 
heaviest  Soviet  ICBM,  Instead  of  being  de- 
ployed with  ten  warheads,  could  within  the 
span  of  the  agreement  reach  a  point  at  which 
twenty — some  would  say  as  many  as  thirty — 
warheads  could  be  stacked,  like  so  much 
cord  wood,  on  each  of  the  missiles. 

"If  you  like  MX,  you'd  better  like  SALT"  la 
R  favorite  admonition  of  treaty  advocates. 
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without  the  limit  on  numbers  of  warheads 
per  mlasUe.  known  as  the  fractionation  limit, 
the  SS-18's  potential  In  a  first  strike  could 
make  nonsense  of  the  theory  that  two  hun- 
dred mobile  missile  launchers  would  be  sig- 
nificantly less  vulnerable  to  attack  than  their 
sllo-based  cousins.  Some  opponents  say  that 
there  Is  less  to  the  fractionation  limit  than 
meets  the  eye.  since  it  will  expire  with  the 
treaty  In  1985  and  the  deployment  of  MX  will 
not  begin  until  1986.  It  Is  a  strange  argu- 
ment. The  parties  are  agreed  that  SALT  III 
should  build  upon  the  SALT  U  treaty  re- 
strictions by  sustaining  some  and  Improving 
others;  and  American  acceptance  of  a  SALT 
ni  agreement  that  did  not  continue  the 
fractionation  limit  Is  unimaginable.  It  is 
true  that  If  there  were  no  SALT  III  agree- 
ment the  Soviet  Union  would  be  free  on 
January  1.  1986,  though  not  before,  to'begln 
testing  Its  missiles  with  larger  numbers  of 
warheads.  In  that  event,  however,  the  United 
States  would  hedge  by  expanding  the 
planned  deployment  of  Its  MX  missiles,  and 
the  world  would  begin  to  witness  the  alm- 
polnt-warhead  race  that  Is  probably  avoid- 
able only  through  the  SALT  process. 

A  number  of  American  strategic  calcula- 
tions are  tied  to  various  Article  IV  restraints 
on  modernization  besides  the  ICBM-warhead 
limit.  For  example,  according  to  the  so-called 
new-types  provisions  of  Article  IV.  each  side 
may  deploy  no  more  than  one  new  type  of 
ICBM  for  the  period  of  the  treaty.  This  pro- 
\  Ulon.  like  each  of  the  other  restrictions  on 
modernization,  was  written  to  accommodate 
American  programs.  The  United  SUtes  in- 
tends to  design  and  deploy  only  one  new 
ICBM.  the  MX;  the  Russians,  however,  have 
several  new  ICBMs  in  the  development  stage, 
and  the  new-types  provision  forces  them  to 
make  a  difficult  choice. 

The  provision  also  restrlcu  the  one  per- 
mitted new  ICBM  system  to  no  more  than 
ten  warheads  per  missile— the  number  that 
Americas  MX  wUl  be  armed  with.  Finally, 
the  new-types  provision  sets  limits  on  the 
degree  to  which  existing  ICBMs  can  be  modi- 
fled  in  size,  throw-weight,  and  launch- 
weight,  eud  forbids  any  changes  In  the  num- 
ber of  stages  and  the  type  of  propellant. 
Here,  again,  none  of  the  constraints  on 
modification  will  affect  American  programs 
whereas  they  will  limit,  though  not  alto- 
gether prevent.  Riissian  efforts  to  make  es- 
sentlaUy  new  ICBMs  of  existing  systems. 
Durmg  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  treaty, 
some  Administration  witnesses  used  auto- 
mobile analogies  to  characterize  the  effect 
of  the  missile-modiflcatlon  restrictions,  say- 
ing, for  Instance.  "They  (the  Russians)  will 
be  able  to  make  a  1976  Chevrolet  Into  a 
1979  Chevrolet  but  could  not  upgrade  It  Into 
a  CadUlac." 

If  the  treaty  is  rejected — or  side-tracked  by 
an  unwillingness  to  bring  it  to  a  vote— these 
prospective  Article  IV  limits  will  recede  from 
view,  and  the  United  States  will  confront 
some  painful  choices.  For  example,  will  an 
arms  competition  uninhibited  by  SALT  dic- 
tate a  major  expansion  of  the  MX  program 
now  officially  estimated  to  cost  about  thlrty- 
thr«»e  billion  dollars?  And  will  the  race- 
track-baaing scheme  have  to  be  scrapped  In 
favor  of  an  even  more  elusive,  and  thus 
more  deceptive,  method?  Or  will  the  govern- 
ment decide  to  move  all  or  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  ICBMs  out  to  sea,  or  Into 
the  air,  or  in  both  directions?  Useful  an- 
swers to  these  and  related  questions  might 
not  be  available,  in  part  because  American 
intelligence  might  not  be  able  any  longer  to 
offer  the  necessary  guidance  on  exactly  what 
the  Russians  were  doing.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  Russians,  if  unconstrained  by  the  verl- 
,  flcation  provisions  of  SALT  n.  some  of  which 
are  carried  over  from  SALT  I,  would  make  a 
dedicated  effort  to  conceal  their  missile- 
development  programs  from  the  American 
satellites,  r.-dars,  and  earth-based  sensors 
that  closely  monitor  their  progress 


Verification,  the  third  of  the  agreement's 
major  prongs,  is  a  matter  of  surpassing  sensi- 
tivity. In  general,  government  officials  adopt 
a  defensive  position  in  discussing  it,  noting, 
correctly,  that  SALT  agreements  rely  net  on 
our  trusting  the  Russians  but  on  ovir  capa- 
bility of  monitoring  their  activities.  The  re- 
ality Is  that  the  verification  provisions 
amount  to  one  of  the  major  advantages  to 
the  United  States  of  the  SALT  process.  It  Is 
obvious  that,  with  or  without  SALT,  the 
United  States  must  monitor  Soviet  strategic 
programs  very  carefully.  The  larger  part  of 
American  intelligence  activity  Is  devoted  to 
that  task.  Without  SALT,  the  task  could  and 
would  be  far  more  difficult,  since  this  agree- 
ment and  Its  predecessor  sanction  each  side's 
right  to  monitor  the  other.  And  the  value  of 
the  Intrusive  rights  provided  by  SALT  to  an 
open  society,  such  as  the  United  States,  com- 
peting against  the  Soviet  Union,  a  closed 
society,  should  be  obvious. 

The  treaty  carries  over  from  the  SALT  I 
agreements  a  provision  that  denies  either 
side  the  right  to  conceal  from  the  other's  In- 
telligence-gathering systems  those  of  Its  ac- 
tivities which  are  covered  by  the  agreement. 
It  also  forbids  either  side  to  "interfere  with 
the  national  technical  means  of  verification 
of  the  other  Party."  And.  because  this  treaty 
is  an  incomparably  broader  and  more  de- 
tailed agreement  than  its  predecessor,  its 
verification  provisions  are  correspondingly 
broader  and  more  extensive:  indeed,  a  large 
part  of  the  docimient  is  primarily  concerned 
with  vertlflcation.  To  take  one  example,  veri- 
fying the  ceilings  on  MIRVed-missile  launch- 
ers requires  that  American  Intelligence  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  launchers  of 
MIRVed  systems  and  launchers  of  single- 
warhead  missiles.  Once  missiles  are  deployed 
In  their  silos,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  MIRVed  or  non- 
MIRVED.  The  Soviet  Union's  SS-17s,  18s, 
and  19s  have  all  been  tested  with  and  with- 
out MIRVs.  And  it  Is  precisely  then — In  the 
testing  stage — that  American  Intelligence  can 
establish  the  characteristics  of  a  missile  sys- 
tem. Including  the  question  of  whether  It 
has  KnRVs  and,  if  so,  exactly  how  many. 
Thus,  the  United  States  sought  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  finally  obtained,  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  a  number  of  rules  for  counting,  two 
of  which  relate  to  the  BORV-veriflcatlon 
problem.  One  of  these, is  that  any  launcher 
that  has  ever  contained  or  launched  a 
MIRVed  missile  system  counts  against  that 
side's  entitlement  to  such  systems.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  any  missile  system  that  has  been 
flight-tested  with  two  or -more  warheads  Is 
considered  a  MIRVed  missile  for  the  purposes 
of  the  agreement.  With  these  two  comple- 
mentary rules  Inscribed  in  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  has  high  confidence  in  Its  capa- 
bility of  monitoring  compliance  with  the 
ceilings  on  launchers  of  MIRVed  missiles: 
in  effect,  the;e  rules  would  frustrate  any 
mischievous  temptation,  to  work  around  the 
ceilings  on  MIRVed -missile  launchers. 

Confidence  Is  probably  the  critical  value  In 
an  official  Judgment  of  whether  an  agree- 
ment, or  any  one  of  Its  provisions.  Is  ade- 
quately verifiable.  Verification  is  not  Itself  an 
absolute  value  or  condition.  The  ability  to 
verify,  or  lack  thereof,  is  relative.  Thus,  veri- 
fication Is  a  political  Judgment.  The  intelli- 
gence community  estimates  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty or  confidence  with  which  it  can  moni- 
tor Soviet  activities  covered  by  a  SALT  agree- 
ment. The  President  and  his  senior  advisers 
must  then  decide  whether  the  bands  of  un- 
certainty are  acceptably  narrow,  the  confi- 
dence fjctor  acceptably  high.  To  put  it  dif- 
ferently, the  government  must  satisfy  itself 
that  the  risk  to  the  other  side  of  cheating 
on  a  scale  of  military  significance  Is  high 
enough  to  discourage  the  act  of  cheating. 
Some  provisions  of  this  agreement.  Inevit- 
ably, are  more  verifiable  than  others.  And  It 
Is  conceivable  that  In  a  few  cases  a  modest 
degree  of  cheating  might  go  undetected. 
However,  the  probability  that  anything  more 


frequent — a  pattern  of  significant  cheating— 
could  go  undetected  Is  generally  considered 
acceptably  low:  no  agency  of  our  government 
believes  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  Incen- 
tive to  cheat  on  the  SALT  II  agreement,  and 
even  many  opponents  of  the  agreement.  In- 
cluding some  in  the  Senate,  do  consider  It 
adequately  verifiable.  A  few  disagree,  and  one 
persistent  worrier  about  vertlficatlon.  Sena- 
tor John  Olenn,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  may  not 
yet  have  made  up  his  mind. 

Intelligence  gathering  Is  a  very  expensive 
enterprise,  and  the  techniques  for  monitoring 
Soviet  weapons  programs  are  especially 
costly — having  very  little  to  do  with  human 
spies  and  relying  instead  on  ultra-sophisti- 
cated hardware.  The  loss  of  highly  valued 
intelligence  assets  In  Iran  adds  to  a  con- 
tinuing requirement  to  broaden  and  refine 
the  technologies  on  which  the  over-all  cap- 
ability relies.  What  was  lost  In  Iran,  actually, 
was  a  portion  of  America's  capability  of 
monitoring  elements  of  Article  IV — notably 
the  limits  on  throw-weight  and  launch- 
weight.  However,  the  United  States  does  not 
depend  on  any  one  system  for  monitoring 
compliance  with  SALT  restrictions.  There  Is 
substantial  redundancy  running  through  Its 
intelligence-collection  apparatus.  Intelli- 
gence gathering  is  a  dynamic  business,  sub- 
ject to  constant  change — as  technology 
creates  new  possibilities  and  also  as  American 
assets  situated  In  one  country  may  evaporate 
and,  in  some  form  or  another,  reappear  else- 
where. Both  collection  techniques  and  the 
management  and  retrieval  of  information  are 
improving  all  the  time,  and  though  it  may 
take  several  years  to  compensate  altogether 
for  what  was  lost  In  Iran,  it  will  not  take 
nearly  so  long  to  make  up  for  this  loss  from 
the  point  of  view  of  SALT  verification.  Stated 
simply,  verifying  SALT  restrictions  is  a  less 
exacting  task  than  keeping  track  of  the  full 
sweep  of  Soviet  weapons  development.  The 
Administration  has  always  said  that  the 
SALT  agreement  would  be  adequately  verifi- 
able on  the  day  that  It  was  signed.  Three 
Senate  committees  were  fully  briefed  during 
the  hearings  on  how  compliance  would  be 
monitored,  and  the  same  sensitive  briefings 
were  available  to  any  individual  senator  who 
wished  to  look  behind  tjie  official  position. 

In  part,  the  value  of  the  agreement  must 
be  measured  against  the  alternative  of  no 
agreement.  The  probability  Is  that  rejection 
of  SALT  II  would  lead  to  more  of  every- 
thing— more  existing  delivery  systems,  more 
new  delivery  systems,  and  even  greater  In- 
creases in  the  nunibers  of  weapons.  The 
great  powers  would,  at  best,  be  maintaining 
a  roughly  equivalent  strategic  balance  with 
mutually  rising  levels  of  unusable  power.  It 
seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  they 
could  also  maintain  the  same  degree  of  se- 
curity, given  the  uncertainties  and  Insta- 
bilities Inherent  In  another  major  buildup. 
The  uncertainties  would  be  that  much 
greater  If  American  intelligence,  denied  the 
access  to  Soviet  programs  which  SALT  as- 
sures, was  unable  to  do  its  Job  proi>erly.  In 
such  a  situation,  each  side  would  doubtless 
base  its  plans  on  the  most  pessimistic  as- 
sumptions about  the  other.  Each  would  as- 
sume that  the  other  sought  to  acquire  some 
exploitable  strategic  advantage,  even  though 
the  time  had  passed  when  either  side  would 
permit  the  other  to  acquire  any  such  ad- 
vantage. Just  the  prospect  of  a  major  new 
cycle  in  the  arms  competition  could  create 
uncertainties  that  would  foster  Instability. 
The  SALT  n  agreement,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  foster  stability,  through  the  Inter- 
action of  Its  principal  parts:  the  numerical 
ceilings  on  strategic  systems,  the  restraints 
on  upgrading  the  destructive  potential  and 
versatility  of  missiles,  and  all  the  rules  and 
prohibitions  that  fall  under  the  ruble  of 
verification. 
Opponents  and  skeptics,  by  and  large,  fall 
I  Into  two  groups.  In  one  group  are  those  who 
I  find  the  agreement  inadequate.  In  the  other 
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an  those  who  have  no  particular  quarrel 
with  the  agreement  but  worry  that  It  might 
create  an  excess  of  complacency,  thereby 
discouraging  the  necessary  public  support 
for  the  kinds  of  defense  programs  that  will 
enable  America  to  keep  pace  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Many  In  the  latter  group  worry  even 
more  about  Soviet  behavior  in  the  world; 
they  oppose  agreements  on  matters  as  sen- 
sitive aa  these  with  an  adversary  engaged 
in  activities  that  are  wholly  uncongenial  to 
American  interests.  (Admittedly,  I  am  Ignor- 
ing a  segment  of  opinion  that  Is  flatly  and 
unconditionally  opposed  to  the  SALT 
process.) 

The  first  group  spans  a  wide  range  of 
opinion:  it  Includes  those  who  argue  that 
the  agreement  is  insufficiently  restrictive 
and  will  serve  mainly  to  invite  unnecessary 
spending  for  strategic  weapons,  and  It  also 
covers  a  bloc — a  larger  one— that  worries 
about  things  the  agreement  doesn't  do. 
The  second  bloc's  two  major  complaints,  In 
ascending  order  of  intensity,  are  these:  the 
agreement  falls  to  provide  that  the  Back- 
fire bomber  will  count  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  total  entitlement,  and  it  accords 
the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  three  hundred 
and  eight  "heavy"  ICBMs,  whereas  the 
United  States  Is  not  entitled  to  any  of 
these  behemoths.  The  argument  that  the 
treaty  doesn't  go  far  enough  misses  the 
point.  Agreements  of  this  kind  reach  the 
heart  of  security  and  society's  perception 
of  its  security.  And  the  stately  pace  of  the 
negotiations  owes  as  much  to  Internal  po- 
litical drag  as  to  the  difficulty  of  bargain- 
ing between  adversaries  on  matters  such  as 
these.  It  Is  not  a  perfect  agreement  from 
any  point  of  view;  any  SALT  buff  could 
design  an  agreement  that  fully  satisfied 
every  American  preference,  but  It  would 
not  be  negotiable.  In  fact,  this  agreement 
la  a  considerable  advance  over  SALT  I;  if 
It  Is  approved,  it  will  be  a  sizable  step  on 
the  circuitous  path  toward  stabilizing.  If 
not  eventually  tending,  the  sort  of  com- 
petition It  Is  concerned  with.  The  test  of 
the  agreement  Is  not  Its  scope.  The  test  is 
whether  it  Is  or  is  not  in  the  national  In- 
terest. Those  who  say  that  the  treaty  should 
go  further  than  it  does  should  recognize 
that  the  best  Is  the  enemy  of  the  good. 
They  should  try  to  see  that  SALT  cannot 
remove  all  their  concerns  in  one  agree- 
ment. Instead.  SALT  should  be  seen  for 
what  it  was  Intended  to  be — a  process  lead- 
ing to  a  series  of  complementary,  sequen- 
tial agreements,  each  of  them  making  pos- 
sible subsequent  broader  ones. 

The  Backfire  bomber,  a  celebrity  among 
weapon  systems,  will  not  be  counted  In 
Russia's  SALT  II  aggregate.  The  Issue  of 
counting  Backfire  arose  shortly  after  the 
Vladivostok  accord  was  reached.  The  So- 
viet Union  categorically  rejected  the 
American  argument  that  since  Backfire  can 
reach  American  territory  on  one-way  mis- 
sions without  refueling,  it  should  be  count- 
ed. The  Soviet  leadership  took  the  position 
that  Backfire  was  not  Intended  to  be  and 
wiu  not  be  deployed  as  a  strategic  weapon — 
that  whatever  American  experts  may  think 
about  lu  eapabUltles  Soviet  experts  know 
better,  since  It  Is  their  airplane.  Actually, 
most  American  experts  do  not  ascribe  to 
Backfire  a  significant  capability  against  the 
United  States;  on  any  such  extended-range 
mission,  it  would  have  to  fiy  like  an  air- 
liner—at  high  altitudes  and  subsonic 
speeds.  And  nobody  doubts  that  Backfire  is 
Intended  chiefly  for  use  against  Western 
Etirope,  China,  and  ships  at  sea.  It  U  re- 
placing older  Soviet  medium  bomberi~de- 
ployed  for  such  purposes.  It  is  clear  that 
the  plane  was  designed  for  Just  that  kind 
of  activity.  Still,  Backfire  is  an  awfully 
large  medium  bomber,  and  the  Issue  of 
counting  or  not  counting  it  as  times  In- 
flamed   the    discussion    of    SALT    II.    The 


dominant  view  within  the  American  bu- 
reaucracy Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  be  tempted  to  attack  America  wllh 
Backfire,  If  only  because  Backfire  would 
not  then  be  available  to  carry  out  the  mis- 
sions for  which  It  Is  deployed.  Perhaps 
more  Important,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways rejected  Soviet  efforts  to  define  a 
SALT-countable  weapon  system  as  one  ca- 
pable of  reaching  the  other  side's  territory. 
To  have  accepted  any  such  proposition 
would  have  meant  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  several  hundred  American  long-range 
nuclear  weapons  deployed  In  and  around 
Europe  were  covered  by  SALT.  At  the  start 
of  SALT,  In  1969.  and  for  many  years  there- 
after, the  Russians  sought  to  use  the  pres- 
■•nce  of  these  forward-deployed  American 
weapons,  along  with  the  nuclear  weapons 
of  Britain  and  Prance,  to  Justify  a  claim 
to  larger  numbers  of  Soviet  strategic  weap- 
ons countable  under  SALT.  America's  con- 
tinued rejection  of  the  Soviet  claim  became 
the  foremost  priority  of  its  NATO  alUes. 
At  Vladivostok,  Mr.  Brezhnev  withdrew  his 
claim  and  agreed  to  equal  numerical  aggre- 
gates. However,  these  European-based 
American  weapons— certainly  the  ones  that 
can  strike  at  Russia — are  a  kind  of  ana- 
logue to  Backfire,  though  less  capable.  To 
have  Insisted  on  counting  Backfire  would 
have  eventually  reopened  the  Issue  of  So- 
viet compen-qation  for  them.  Still,  neither 
the  logic  of  the  situation  nor  the  binding 
assurance  provided  by  the  Russians  has 
silenced  the  Backfire  Issue. 

As  for  the  even  more  persistent  issue  of 
heavy  missiles,  the  treaty  does  have  the 
effect  of  allowing  the  Russians  to  deploy  up 
to  three  hundred  and  eight  silo-based 
ICBMs  of  a  size  in  •^xcess  of  all  other  exist- 
ing missile  systems,  while  the  United  States 
is  not  allowed  to  deploy  any  such  weapons. 
However,  the  United  States  has  never,  under 
any  Administration  since  President  Elsen- 
hower's, had  an  Interest  in  developing 
ICBMs  of  that  size.  Besides  being  far  more 
expensive,  they  are  considered  less  reliable 
than  the  American  missiles  now  deployed 
or  under  development,  and  there  is  simply 
no  requirement  for  them.  During  the  nine- 
teen-sixties,  when  the  Russians  were  design- 
ing the  strategic  weapons  that  they  now 
deploy,  they  lagged  far  behind  the  United 
States  in  the  capability  of  designing  small, 
on-board  computers  and  small  but  relatively 
hlgh-jrleld  warheads.  In  order  to  compensate 
for  such  deficiencies  and  to  acquire  adequate 
target  coverage,  they  developed  larger  mis- 
siles. Whether  other  considerations — politi- 
cal, military,  or  both — may  also  have  con- 
tributed to  their  emphasis  on  heavy  missiles 
is  an  imponderable.  We  simply  don't  know. 

The  heavy-missile  issue  is  rooted  In  SALT 
I.  The  Nixon  Administration  wished  to  put 
a  Ud  on  the  number  of  SS-9s,  then  the 
heaviest  Soviet  ICBM.  So  the  1972  agreement 
was  written  In  a  fashion  that  froze  the  num- 
ber of  silos  of  a  size  that  housed  SS-9s — and 
now  contain  Its  follow -ons,  the  MIRVed  SS- 
18s — at  the  actual  number  then  In  use  or 
under  construction.  The  Russians  had  three 
hundred  and  eight  of  these,  but  since  the 
United  States  had  no  operational  slloe  for 
modem  missiles  of  that  size,  it  was  denying 
Itself  the  right  to  them.  At  Vladivostok.  Mr. 
Brezhnev  gratified  President  Ford's  two  prin- 
cipal wishes — agreement  to  equal  numerical 
ceilings  and  to  the  shelving  of  the  issue  of 
America's  forward -based  weapons.  However, 
the  understanding  also  sustained  the  Soviet 
Union's  solitary  right  to  three  hundred  and 
eight  heavy  sllo-based  ICBMs.  Tt  has  been 
virldely  reported  to  have  been  a  trade.  If  so. 
It  was  a  good  one  for  the  Americans:  they 
obtained  what  they  wanted  most,  cuid  sur- 
rendered the  right  to  a  category  of  weapons 
In  which  they  had  no  Interest. 

Conspicuous  among  the  dissenters  Is  Sen- 
ator Baker;  he  has  singled  out  the  "heavies" 
Issue  for  special  attention,  going  so  far  as 


to  suggest  tliat  if  the  Buaelans  would  eHml- 
nate  their  heavy  missiles  he  "would  be  pre- 
disposed to  consider  a  most  generous  recon- 
clllAtlon  of  the  remaining  points"  (a  refer- 
ence to  his  otlier  reservations) .  Senator 
Baker  first  announced  in  a  press  conference 
last  June  27th  that  he  would  vote  against 
the  treaty.  On  No>vember  9th,  In  a  meeting 
of  the  Senate  Coamilttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, he  voted  against  reporting  the  treaty 
favorably  to  the  Senate.  On  both  occasions, 
he  noted  his  support  for  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ments and  for  the  Vladivostok  understand- 
ing. And  on  both  occasions  he  stressed  ttie 
heavy-mlssUe  question.  On  neither  occasion 
did  his  remarks  reflect  an  awareness  oi  the 
conflict  between  supporting  the  earlier  ac- 
cords— SALT  I  and  Vladivostok — and  attack- 
ing SALT  n  for  the  manner  in  wtiich  tht 
heavy-missile  question  was  disposed  of.  That 
kind  of  l^>se  is  In  the  well-worn  pattern  of 
the  debate  on  SALT  n  over  the  past  four 
years.  The  simple,  li4>ldary  truth  at  the 
heavy-mlssUe  matter  Is  that  without  the 
treaty  the  Russians  can  deploy  far  large 
nimibers  ot  SS-lBs,  with  much  lilgher  num- 
bers of  warheads  per  missile,  and  the  United 
States  will  contlnuee  to  deploy  no  sucfa 
weapons,  because  its  Interest  In  such  a  mis- 
use of  resources  Is  no  greater  than  befcM^. 
Also,  those  who  follow  these  matters  and 
look  ahead  to  a  time  of  matching  first-strike 
eapabUltles — to  the  opposite,  or  facing, 
"windows  of  vulnerability" — will  observe 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  Soviet  strategic 
power  Is  concentrated  in  Just  three  himdred 
and  eight  heaivy -missile  silos;  that  is  to  say. 
In  three  hundred  and  eight  vulnerable  tar- 
gets. There  Is  sober  paradox  In  the  heary- 
mlsslle  Issue,  but  It  Is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  SALT  debate. 

In  his  November  9th  statement.  Senator 
Baker  bridged  the  two  main  adversary 
groups — the  one  that  opposes  the  content 
of  the  agreement  and  the  one  that  Is 
troubled  by  broader  considerations,  the 
noUble  examples  being,  again,  a  treaty-In- 
duced complacency  that  could  enfeeble  the 
sense  of  national  purpose,  and  the  need  to 
link  SALT  with  Soviet  behavior  around  the 
world.  Senator  Baker,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  remarks,  said,  "This  treaty 
might  be  a  good  treaty  at  another  time." 
But  for  now,  he  said,  the  United  States 
should  strengthen  its  defenses,  improve  Its 
offensive  strategic  capability,  and  plug  gaps 
In  Its  verlflcatlon  c^abllity.  "It  Is  not  that 
this  treaty  Is  bad  per  se,  but  It  Is  bad  at 
this  time." 

The  complacency  argument  has  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  partisans  from  both  par- 
ties. They  are  concerned  about  priorities. 
They  favor  SALT,  and  worry  less  about  Its 
provisions  than  about  the  effect  they  fear 
It  may  have  on  public  support  for  adequate 
national  defense.  President  Ford  made  clear 
his  position  In  a  statement  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  September  26th:  "I  am 
against  the  treaty  unless  the  necessary  de- 
fense spending  decisions  have  been  made 
and  have  been  written  Into  law."  In  short, 
Mr.  Ford  opposes  ratifying  the  treaty  at  any 
time  early  enough  to  avoid  Indefinitely  de- 
ferring It.  His  former  colleague  Mr.  Kissinger, 
though  he  conditionally  favors  ratification, 
takes  a  similar  line,  as  does  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's leading  authorities  on  defense  mat- 
ters, Georgia's  Sam  Ntinn  (whose  position 
on  ratification  is  not  yet  clear).  They  com- 
plain about  the  cancellation  and  delay  of 
major  defense  programs.  They  mean  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  Trident  submarine,  and  the 
MX  missile  system.  The  B-1,  of  course,  was 
cancelled — a  decision  that  genuinely 
troubled  many  of  those  who  figure  In  the 
SALT  debate.  It  was  cancelled  because  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  his  senior  defense  advisers 
determined  that  as  a  hedge  against  im- 
provements In  Soviet  air  defenses  a  new 
penetrating  bomber  would  be  less  effective 
than  a  new  generation  of  long-range  cruise 
missiles   that  will   be  deployed  on  aircraft 
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loitering  well  away  from  Riuala.  Whatever 
the  merit  of  this  reasoning,  the  cancella- 
tion of  America's  one  new  strategic  bomber 
weakened  SALT'S  political  moorings,  par- 
tlctilarly  »rT»«Tig  Republicans.  Delays  In  the 
other  programs — the  Trident  submarine  and 
the  MX  missile — were  unavoidable.  The  new 
submarine  has  had  more  than  its  share  of 
problems.  The  MX  missile  has  been  a  weap- 
on system  In  search  of  an  acceptable  mobile- 
basing  concept.  Since  the  late  nlneteen- 
fiftles,  American  defense  planners  have 
wrestled  with  the  question  of  whether  and 
bow  to  move  ICBMs  around  on  land.  Plac- 
ing them  on  unused  rolling  stock  was  con- 
sidered and  rejected,  as  were  other  variants 
of  the  shell-game  concept.  Including  sub- 
merging them  In  pools  of  water.  None  of 
those  survived  the  test  of  common  sense  or 
tests  arising  from  environmental,  legal,  and 
technological  considerations.  Even  now, 
there  are  undertones  of  doubt  about  whether 
the  race-track-basing  mode  for  MX  will 
clear  some  of  these  obstacles. 

No  one  should  have  the  Impression  that 
the  United  States  is  or  has  been  standing 
still.  In  recent  years,  the  Russians  have  in- 
vested encwmous  sums  in  new  strategic 
weapons.  During  this  same  period,  the 
United  States,  at  far  less  cost,  was  improving 
existing  missile  forces  by  MIRVlng  them, 
thereby  multiplying  their  capabilities.  Now 
the  United  States  is  modernizing  more  ex- 
pansively, not  only  by  developing  the  MX 
and  the  Trident  submarine  but  by  starting 
to  deploy  a  new  and  longer-range  SLBM 
(known  as -Trident  I),  by  Improving  the 
Mlnuteman  force,  and  by  scheduling  deploy- 
ments of  the  air-launched,  long-range  cruise 
missiles  in  the  early  nineteeu-elghties. 

There  is  an  apparent  irony  in  the  situa- 
tion In  which  we  find  ourselves — pursuing 
SALT  on  the  one  hand  and  modernizing  each 
component  of  America's  strategic  forces  on 
the  other.  However,  given  the  scope  of  Rus- 
sia's buildup  and  the  perceptions  It  creates, 
together  with  the  inexorable  tug  of  moderni- 
zation, both  activities  are  essential.  They 
can  and  should  be  made  complementary. 
Some  degree  of  modernization  is  not  merely 
desirable  but  unavoidable.  The  question  is 
how  much.  The  SALT  process,  if  It  Is  sus- 
tained, will  be  a  check  on  both  the  scale 
and  the  character  of  modernization.  With- 
out SALT,  the  uncertainties  would  be  far 
greater  (the  point  bears  repeating),  thus 
the  competition  more  Intense  and  efforts  to 
maintain  equivalence  correspondingly  great- 
er. Secre'ary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  guesses 
that  without  the  treaty  the  United  States 
would  have  to  spend  an  additional  thirty 
billion  dollars  on  strategic  forces  in  the 
nlneteen-eightles.  Estimates  Vary,  depend- 
ing on  individual  assessments  of  how  far  the 
Russians  would  go  in  sustaining  the  present 
momentum  of  their  strategic  growth.  More- 
over, the  exact  consequences  of  rejection  are 
not  obvious.  They  would  be  influenced  in 
part  by  the  world's  reaction,  which  would  be 
strongly  negative.  Over  the  years,  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  heavy  defense  spending 
has  been  uneven  and  somewhat  mercurial, 
and  a  failure  of  SALT,  combined  perhaps 
with  sharpening  impatience  with  double - 
digit  Inflation,  might  provcdce  a  change  in 
the  currently  favorable  climate  here  for  in- 
creasing levels  of  defense  expenditure.  In 
short.  It  is  conceivable,  though  perhaps  not 
probable,  that  if  SALT  faUed,  public  support 
for  keeping  up  with  the  Russians  In  strategic 
forces  might  decline,  particularly  since  the 
defense  establishment  is  determined  to  Im- 
prove America's  conventional  forces  as  well 

a  requirement  that  should,  and  in  the  end 
probably  wUl,  have  a  higher  priority. 

Finally,  there  is  linkages,  the  spongiest 
but  most  corrosive  issue.  SALT  advocates 
find  it  easier  to  deal  with  attacks  on  the 
treaty  than  to  deal  with  the  argument  that 
approval  of  it  should  be  withheld  untu  the 


Russians  curb  their  eflc»-ts  to  undermine 
peace  and  stability.  The  linkages  Issue  offers 
an  attractive  out  for  someone  in  public  life 
who  wants  to  take  a  stand  against  the  treaty . 
he  Is  excused  from  attacking  it  on  the  merits, 
an  arduous  exercise  and  one  that  is  hard  to 
carry  out  convmclngly,  and  can  Instead 
suggest  that  while  SALT  is  a  laudable  enter- 
prise, it  should  dlscbimige  undesirable  Soviet 
initiatives,  amd  not  be  interpreted  as  excusing 
them.  Anyone  adopting  such  a  line  finds  him- 
self in  eminent  company.  Henry  Kissinger, 
for  example,  in  his  heavily  conditioned  en- 
dorsement, said  that  he  could  support  the 
treaty  only  if  "it  is  accompanied  by  a  vlgor- 
otis  expression  of  the  Senate's  view  of  the 
linkage  between  SALT  and  Soviet  geopolit- 
ical conduct."  He  also  recommended  that  the 
Senate  attach  to  its  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion certain  ••principles,"  including  a  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  report  from  the  Ad- 
ministration on  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
was  refraining  from  activities  such  as  inter- 
vention with  proxy  military  forces,  Cuban  or 
otherwise,  and  attempts  by  other  means  to 
undermine  governments  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  A  related  principle  would  re- 
quire a  vote  by  the  Senate  on  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  was  living  up  to  such  criteria. 
(One  wondered  how  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer would  have  reacted  to  such  sugges- 
tions.) 

The  linkages  Issue  does  lie  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  both  because  It  is  the  decisive 
issue  and  because  there  is  a  leas  conepicuous 
reverse  linkage  that  must  be  reckoned  with : 
a  perception,  shared  by  much  of  the  world, 
that  SALT  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability  are  connected.  In  that  perception 
lies  the  basic  significance  of  SALT.  It  is  a 
process  that  concerns  many  matters,  stra- 
tegic, economic,  and  political.  But  it  has  more 
to  do  with  politics — call  it  world  politics. 
East-West  polltioe.  or  the  politics  of  sur- 
vival— than  with  anything  else.  It  is  a  con- 
vention between  rival  powers;  It  reflects  their 
common  interest  in  meeting  the  contentious 
demands  of  an  adversary  relationship  with 
greater  confidence  that  neither  side  will  feel 
driven  to  use,  or  will  threaten  to  use.  nuclear 
weapons  against  the  other.  SALT,  in  short, 
offers  some  protection  against  the  harshsx 
unknowns  and  uncertainties  of  the  nuclear 
age.  The  case  against  linkages  proceeds  along 
roughly  the  following  lines:  A  debate  on 
SALT  should  not  be  skewed  by  controversy 
over  whether  the  agreement  should  or  should 
not  be  linked  to  an  event,  or  event«,  whose 
Import — or  even  whose  origin — may  be  ob- 
scure and  whose  bearing  on  fundamental 
United  States  Intereste  may  be  doubtful. 

Whenever  a  vital  American  Interest  is 
threatened,  or  a  genuine  confrontation  or 
major  crisis  develops,  the  Impact  on  SALT 
will  be  obvious  and  will  not  require  any  ex- 
plicit linkage-  Pot  example,  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  August  of  1968  scuttled 
plans  to  begin  SALT  the  following  month. 
Another  Berlin  crisis,  or  its  equivalent,  would 
have  a  similar  effect.  Russian  adverturlsm  In 
Yugoslavia  would  plunge  relations  to  a  point 
at  which  otherwise  useful  transactions  would 
be  brushed  aside.  A  Soviet-Inspired  threat  to 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  or  to  American 
access  to  major  sources  of  petroleum  would 
doubtless  have  the  same  effect.  This  list  is 
not  exhaustive:  the  United  States  has  many 
vital  interests.  The  point  is  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians took  actions  that  showed  their  priori- 
ties to  have  shifted  away  from  seeking  more 
productive  relations  with  the  West  and  to- 
ward accepting  the  risks  attached  to  a  less 
stable  East-West  situation,  the  arms-control 
process  would  necessarily  be  sidetracked 
SALT  can  do  much  to  head  off  problems  of 
that  gravity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  no  problems  or  Soviet  challenges,  we 
might  not  require  SALT.  But  If  there  were  no 
such  challenges  or  threats,  we  would  have  a 
world  unlike  any  we've  known,  certainly  over 
the   past   forty   years  or   so. 


Although  the  Nixon  Administration 
initially  attracted  to  linking  SALT  to  Soviet 
behavior,  the  attraction  faded  as  the  logic  of 
SALT  began  to  be  borne  in.  Each  Administra- 
tion has  tried  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
to  insulate  SALT  from  the  inevitable  ups  and 
downs  in  America's  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  It  is  worthwhile  pausing  to  com- 
pare the  threat  from  the  Russians  to  Western 
Interests  at  various  moments  in  the  past 
when  negotiations  either  were  under  way  or 
had  been  completed.  The  early  rounds  of 
SALT,  for  example,  coincided  with  the  India- 
Pakistan  war.  an  event  in  which  the  Russians 
were  Judged  by  the  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  playing  a  villainous  role:  In 
1972,  when  the  SALT  I  agreements  were 
signed,  the  United  States  was  engaged  In  a 
hot  war  with  North  Vietnam,  which  relied 
heavily  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  military  sup- 
port. Just  two  weeks  before  the  May.  1972. 
summit  In  Moscow,  the  United  States  mined 
the  coastal  waters  of  North  Vietnam,  closing 
them  to  Soviet  shipping.  The  years  1973  and 
1974  were  a  time  of  continuing  strife  in  Viet- 
nam, and  1973  also  provided  a  war — and.  with 
it.  the  prospect  of  American -Russian  con- 
frontation— In  the  Middle  East.  But  lO. 
Brezhnev  visited  the  United  States  In  1973 
and  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  agreement 
was  concluded.  In  November  of  1974,  Presi- 
dent Ford  went  to  Vladivostok  to  transact 
major  SALT  business. 

The  combination  of  Increasing  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  and  Soviet  moves  in  Africa.  South 
Yemen.  Afghanistan,  and  Southeast  Asia  are 
correctly  perceived  as  threatening  to  West- 
em  Interests.  The  use  of  proxy  Cuban  forces 
In  Africa  is  particularly  disturbing.  It  Is 
also  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  usually 
doing  something  that  can  be  per9elved  as 
threatening.  However,  the  intensity  of  the 
threat  is  far  from  constant,  evep  though 
the  essentially  adversary,  or  competitive,  na- 
ture of  Soviet- American  relations  changes 
little,  and  slowly  at  that.  There  has  rarely 
been  a  moment  since  the  late  nlneteen- 
fortles  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  chal- 
lenging or  threatening  Western  Interests — 
often  fundamental  interests.  In  the  Cold 
War  period,  confrontation  carrying  the  risk 
of  crisis  was  as  much  the  rule  as  the  ex- 
ception. Stace  then.  Soviet  military  power 
has  increased  all  along  the  line;  the  Im- 
portance of  that  to  Russia's  capability  to 
project  its  power  politically  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored. America's  own  defenses,  however, 
alon/?  with  those  of  its  allies,  have  also  been 
substantially  improved.  In  some  ways,  more- 
over, the  United  States  is  in  a  better  position 
today  to  deal  with  Soviet  military  power 
and,  to  a  degree.  Its  polit^ical  projection.  That 
Is,  first,  because  the  United  States  Is  no 
longer  bogged  down  In  Vietnam  and,  second, 
because  domestic  political  pressure  to  reduce 
American  troop  strength  in  Europe  (and 
South  Korea)  is  no  longer  a  factor.  Indeed, 
the  dominant  congressional  sent'jnent  advo- 
cates upgrading  American  forces  committed 
to  Europe's  defense,  and  that  is  being  done. 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  how  well  the 
Russians  have  done  In  recent  years,  and 
too  little  about  their  problems,  external  and 
internal.  In  both  respects,  the  Soviet  Union's 
problems  have  worsened.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  will  pass  on  a  stronger  legacy  than 
^e  acquired.  But  the  considerable  value  of 
his  legacy  lies  mainly  in  military  power  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  leadership  and  the 
Party  structure  today  compared  with  the 
near  shambles  into  which  they  are  said  to 
have  declined  In  the  Khrushchev  era.  For 
those  reasons,  there  Is  probably  more  confi- 
dence, per'naps  even  optimism,  at  the  higher 
levels  of  the  Soviet  system.  Many  of  Rus- 
sia's problems,  however,  are  changeless  and 
tatractable.  Moreover,  the  world  Is  changing 
in  ways  that  dramatically  complicate  life 
for  both  the  nuclear  superpowers.  The  Rus- 
sian potential  for  threatening  fundamenUl 
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Western  interests  appears,  on  balance,  to  be 
no  greater  today  than  It  was  at  the  time  of 
SALT  I.  The  leadership's  Incentive  to  mount 
seriously  destabilizing  threats  should  be 
modest  if  it  can  show  some  returns  on  a 
foreign  policy  oriented  in  large  measure  to- 
ward a  lessening  of  tensions  in  its  relations 
with  the  West. 


lAny  review  of  Russian  gains  and  ic 
over  the  years  since  SALT  I  must  record  that 
until  the  autumn  of  1973  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  dominant  external  power  In  the 
Middle  Bast,  with  Egypt  whoUy  dependent 
on  Moacow  for  military  support.  Today,  So- 
viet influence  in  most  of  the  area  is  negli- 
gible or  nonexistent,  while  the  United  States 
has  emerged  as  the  major  external  influence. 
The  expulsion  from  Egypt  was  catastrophic 
for  Russia,  particularly  since  It  resulted  In 
the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  a 
role  that  would  not  otherwise  have  fallen  to 
it.  And  Rusala  today  is  a  lesser  military 
threat  in  the  Mediterranean  than  It  was 
before.  Inyirovlng  relations  with  the  West 
was  doubtless  viewed  in  Moscow  as,  among 
other  things,  essential  to  a  policy  directed 
toward  the  iKrtitical  confinement  of  China. 
The  success  of  that  policy  can  be  Judged  by 
the  recent  Improvements  In  China's  relations 
with  Japan  and  the  United  States  (along 
with  continuing  agreements  of  various  kinds 
with  Western  Europe) .  The  political  crisis  In 
Portugal  in  the  mld-eeventles  caused  the 
Soviet  Union,  after  some  hesitation,  to  turn 
its  back  on  the  last  of  Western  Europe's 
clearly  Stalinist  Communist  Parties,  which 
was  buried  in  the  elections  by  essentially 
moderate  and  Western-oriented  pcditical  par- 
ties. At  about  the  same  time,  various  meet- 
ings of  European  Communist  Parties  helped 
to  Inspire  the  term  E^irocommunism,  a  con- 
cept (of  apparently  declining  force)  that 
was  widely  Judged  tc  be  a  threat  to  Western 
societies  but  is  certainly  a  more  serious 
longterm   threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  comparing  the  degree  of  Soviet  threat 
today  with  that  at  the  time  of  the  SALT  I 
agreements,  we  see  one  aspect  that  has  not 
changed.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not  have  then 
and  does  not  have  now  reliably  good  politi- 
cal relations  with  any  of  the  major  govern- 
ments of  the  world  (except,  possibly.  India), 
whereas  the  United  States  maintains  con- 
sistently close  relations  with  all  or  most  of 
the  world's  centers  of  political,  economic, 
and  military  power.  Recent  Russian  suc- 
cessee.  if  they  can  yet  be  adjudged  clear  suc- 
cesses, appear  to  be  confined  largely  to  moves 
m  Central  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and.  In  a 
sense.  Afghanistan,  although  the  Implica- 
tions Of  that  exploit  are  especially  unclear. 
However,  all  these  developments  are  disturb- 
ing and  troublesome,  and  none  of  them  seem 
susceptible  to  any  particular  American  re- 
sponse or  remedy.  Moreover,  if  the  United 
States  c&nnot  reestablish  and  sustain  a  mod- 
erate, middle-ground  constituency  for  its 
security  and  foreign  p<Hicie8.  time  might 
begin  to  work  in  Russia's  favor,  with  the 
threat  from  Moscow  to  Western  interests 
developing  considerably  more  weight  and 
staying  power. 

Some  senators  wonder  aloud  why  the 
Soviet  Union  is  so  strongly  committed  to  s 
SALT  n  agreement.  Although  the  answer  may 
not  be  obvious,  neither  is  it  obscure.  The 
Soviet  interest  arises  from  a  range  of  con- 
siderations— political,  strategic,  and  eco- 
nomic— that  overlap  somewhat.  In  strictly 
political  terms,  SALT  beneflu  Russia  by 
pointing  up  Its  status  as  the  other  super- 
power: SALT  confirms  the  lofty  position  of 
a  state  whose  nonmilitary  attributes  are 
relatively  unimpressive,  and  of  a  society 
that  has  always  felt  inferior  to  the  West — a 
society  intimidated  by  Its  past.  Several  years 
ago.  probably  during  a  Party  Congress  in 
the  spring  of  1971.  the  Soviet  leadership 
apparently  elected  to  have  a  period  of 
smoother  relations  with  the  West.  In   1971 


and  1972.  the  No.  1  Soviet  priority  was  seal- 
ing a  nonaggression  treaty  with  West 
Oermany.  The  meeting  at  Vladivostok  in 
1974  and  subsequent  experience  showed  that 
SALT  had  become  the  priority  goal  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  The  reasons  for  that  cannot 
be  arranged  in  any  reliable  order  of  impor- 
tance; however,  the  emphasis  on  detente 
does  seem  to  arise  from  factors  having 
mainly  to  do  with  security.  The  Russians  feel 
encircled  by  eternally  hostile  peoples,  and 
they  seem  to  feel  that  they  can  deal  most 
effectively  with  this  presumed  array  of 
threats  by  injecting  some  stability  into  the 
strategic  balance  and.  in  general,  into  their 
relations  with  the  West.  Considering  that  the 
four  other  members  of  the  club  of  states 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  target  these 
weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  Russians  have  an  obsessive 
tendency  to  think  of  the  West  German  non- 
member  as  ihe  potential  leader  of  a  hostile 
West  European  coalition,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Soviet  leadership  seeks  more  stable,  or 
less  unstable,  relations  with  the  West.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Russians 
share  our  interest  In  lowering  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  Any  SALT  agreement  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  internationally.  For  the 
Russians,  it  can  be  advertised  as  evidence  of 
their  commitment  to  drtente.  and  it  may  be 
an  additional  means  of  discouraging  nuclear 
proliferation,  another  of  the  threats  that 
they  feel  vlscerally. 

The  economic  Incentives  are  less  clear, 
but  the  Russians  may  very  well  have  decided 
to  use  SALT  to  contain  the  costs  of  a  con- 
tinuing competition  with  the  United  States 
for  ever  more  refined  and  destructive  wei^>- 
ons  and  also  to  improve  their  prospects  for 
continuing  access  to  Western  credits  an<i 
technology.  Their  economy  is  lagging;  pro- 
ductivity is  not  increasing  at  anything  like 
the  desired  rate.  Operating  from  a  smaller 
and  less  developed  technological  base,  they 
must  feel  themselves  to  be  at  a  disadvantage 
vis-a-vis  America  as  they  consider  the  pros- 
pects and  Implications  of  an  uninhibited 
competition  in  strategic  weapons — particu- 
larly when  they  must  devote  substantial  re- 
sources to  dealing  with  the  threat  they  see 
from  China,  which  has  more  men  under  arms 
(even  if  they  are  less  well  armed)  than 
Russia,  and  with  the  long-range  threat  from 
NATO,  which  the  Soviet  leswlershlp  probably 
exaggerates.  Add  to  these  considerations  the 
sober  recognition  that  all  the  East  Europeans, 
except  perhaps  the  Bulgarians,  have  a  strong 
anti-Russian  bias. 

The  litany  of  Rvisslan  complaints  is  begin- 
ning to  include  a  warning  from  Moscow  of 
an  im|>endlng  energy  shortage  in  the  Soviet 
Union — a  development  that  Wshlngton  had 
already  foreseen.  Unfavorable  demographic 
trends  are  being  acknowledged  by  Soviet 
writers  on  that  subject.  These  writer^  ex- 
press concern  over  the  declining  rate  of 
population  growth  in  recent  years — a  prob- 
lem that  could  complicate  many  matters,  in- 
cluding productivity  and  the  mixture  of 
nationalities  in  the  armed  forces.  Soviet 
demographers  foresee  a  sharp  reduction  In 
the  growth  of  the  labor  force  in  the  nlneteen- 
eightles.  along  with  a  significant  Increase  In 
the  population  of  the  southern,  essentially 
Muslim,  Soviet  republics.  The  lowest  popu- 
lation growth,  they  say,  is  in  the  areas  where 
the  bulk  of  Soviet  Industry  is  situated  and 
in  the  Russian  population,  which  si^iplles 
the  bulk  of  the  literate  and  skilled  work 
force. 

The  best  short  answer  to  the  linkages 
argument  is  that  SALT  agreements  are  not  a 
reward  for  better  Soviet  behavior  but.  rather, 
goals  that  embody  hardheaded  assessments 
of  America's  national  interest.  While  some 
In  Washington  preoccupy  themselves  with 
linkages.  America's  allies  and  varioxis  other 
friendly  states  worry  deeply  about  the  re- 
verse linkage.   East-West   political   tensions 


affect  Europeans  more  direeUy  and 
dlately  than  they  affect  Amwicans  A  n- 
Jectlon  of  SALT,  given  the  heavy  Soviet  oom- 
mltment  to  the  process,  would  seriously  dam- 
age the  credibility  of  the  United  SUtes' 
efforts  to  maintain  some  degree  of  East- West 
stability.  The  point  was  forcefully  made  by 
West  Germany's  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
in  an  interview  in  the  October  6th  issue  at 
The  Economist.  He  said: 

This  treaty  has  been  negotiated  by  three 
American  presidents,  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter, 
by  three  American  secretaries  of  state. 
Rogers.  Kissinger  and.  nowadays,  Vance,  and 
their  aides  and  security  advisers  and  so  on. 
If.  after  such  a  long  period  of  negotiation 
and  agreement.  In  the  end  parliaments  re- 
fused to  ratify  that  sort  of  treaty,  the  world 
becomes  rather  Incalculable.  How  could  you 
In  the  future  depend  on  a  policy  carried  out 
by  an  American  president?  It  would  be  a 
disastrous  blow  to  the  necessary  leadership 
of  the  United  States  as  regards  the  west  as  a 
whole. 

Europeans  don't  know  how  the  Soviet 
leadership  would  react  to  a  rejection  of  the 
treaty.  They  worry,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  large  stake  in  SALT,  re- 
jection would  invite  Russian  pressure 
against  them.  European  governments,  par- 
ticularly West  Germany's,  might  be  told 
something  like  this  by  the  Russians:  Our 
agreements  with  you  rely  on  the  assumption 
that  the  West  is  committed  to  less  tense  and 
more  productive  relations,  but  your  leader. 
America,  is  moving  In  the  wrong  direction; 
If  you  wish  to  continue  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, you  had  better  put  your  relations  with 
us  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  your  rela- 
tions with  the  Americans  or  accept  the  con- 
sequences. Any  West  German  government 
could  probably  be  counted  on  to  reject  the 
warning;  but  the  pressure  would  create  a 
distinctly  unwelcome  change  in  the  local 
environment. 

The  matter  of  blame  would  not  be  trlTlal. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
would  carry  all  the  blame  for  a  failure  of 
the  agreement.  In  general,  the  American 
position  in  the  so-called  Third  World  would 
become  even  more  complicated.  For  example. 
It  would  become  more  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  discourage  various  countries  from 
acquiring  a  nuclear-weapons  capability, 
since  It  was  itself  refusing  to  accept  a  meas- 
ure of  self-denial.  E^iropeans,  along  with 
many  Americans,  are  certain  that  a  failure  of 
SALT  would  guarantee  a  decline  In  American 
leverage  for  influencing  Soviet  behavior  on 
matters  fundamental  to  Western  interests 
and  in  places  like  Iran,  where  major  threats 
to  general  stability  are  posed.  An  even  bet- 
ter example  over  the  longer  run  might  be 
Turkey,  where  persistent  political  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties  could  Invite  serious  Soviet 
mischief.  Turkey  has  been  Judged  vital  to 
Western  security  since  the  time  of  the  Tru- 
auLU  Doctrine. 

The  denouement  of  SALT  11  coincides  with 
the  fading  moments  of  the  Brezhnev  era.  If 
the  treaty  falls,  the  chances  of  resuming 
the  SALT  process  will  depend  on  such  varia- 
bles as  whether  the  American  government  in 
1981  elects  to  pursue  the  matter  again  and. 
If  It  dees,  whether  the  Russians  agree.  There 
Is  genume  concern  that  Brezhnev  and  some 
cf  his  elderly  confederates,  on  the  verge  of 
leaving  the  scene  will  Interpret  a  failure  of 
the  treaty  as  the  failure  of  a  policy  they  have 
pressed  for  several  years.  They  may  conclude 
that  the  United  States  Is  heading  away  from 
the  goals  of  SALT  and  into  a  major  cycle  in 
the  arms  competition  aimed  at  obtaining 
strategic  advantage.  An  even  harsher  view 
might  be  taken  by  the  group  beneath  the  top 
leadership — the  grcup  that  will  be  m  charge 
sooner  or  later.  It  may  conclude  that,  /aute 
de  mieux.  Soviet  purposes  would  be  best 
served  by  a  return  to  basics — to  a  tradi- 
tional, more  confrontation  attitude  toward 
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th*  cspltoUsU  to  thr  west.  The  politics  of 
succession  might  well  push  the  next  Soylet 
leader  In  that  direction,  given  the  normally 
uncompromising  style  of  any  new  Soviet  re- 
gime in  its  transitional  phase,  combined  with 
the  predictable  dependence  of  any  Brezhnev 
heir  on  support  from  the  senior  military 
establishment. 

Looking  back,  the  Rxissians  should  have 
known  that  detente,  if  that  is  the  right  word, 
can  probably  not  be  applied  selectively.  How- 
ever Illogical  the  linkages  notion,  our  elected 
officials  find  It  difficult  to  appear  to  be  ac- 
quiescing in  Soviet  opportunism  by  trans- 
acting business  as  usual — even  SALT 
business.  In  the  United  States,  the  discus- 
sion of  SALT  n  should  have  brought  out 
some  approximation  of  the  best  in  us.  What 
it  brought  out  is  something  else,  and  what- 
ever that  is.  It  held  back  an  agreement  that 
could  have  been  completed  and  formally 
adopted  in  the  1975-76  period  or  in  1978.  The 
clock  became  the  enemy  of  the  process.  SAI..T 
Is  a  hardy  plant,  but  It  is  not  Indestructible. 
As  the  clock  ticked  on,  the  case  for  the  agree- 
ment receded  In  the  face  of  events,  few.  if 
any,  of  them  related  to  SALT.  To  the  degree 
that  such  events,  particularly  the  Iran  crisis, 
have  underlined  the  rising  violence  and  in- 
stability in  the  world,  the  rase  for  the  treaty 
should  have  emerged  clearly.  It  may  yet  be 
ratified.  If  It  isn't,  the  world  may  in  some 
ways  become  a  different  place.  Certamiy  It 
will  be  perceived  to  be  a  less   safe  one. 

— John  Newhouse.a 


man — grandfather  has  so  dominated  the 
sport  for  all  or  part  of  five  decades  that 
one  cannot  think  of  hockey  without 
thinking  of  Howe. 

Off  the  ice  he  is  as  gentle  and  shy  as 
he  is  strong  and  aggressive  on  the  ice.  He 
has  been  the  idol  of  generations  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  including  this 
Senator. 

A  few  months  ago,  my  wife  and  I  took 
our  children  to  Capital  Centre  to  watch 
Gordie  Howe  and  to  Introduce  them  to 
Gordie.  I  wanted  the  magic  name  they 
had  heard  so  often  to  become  part  of 
their  resdity. 

I  wanted  them  to  have  the  thrill,  as  I 
had  more  than  30  years  ago,  of  watching 
athletic  perfection  seem  so  effortless  and 
of  standing  by  a  dressing  room  door  to 
say  hello  to  someone  who  silways  made 
you  feel  good  about  sports  and  whose 
conduct  off  the  ice  set  the  kind  of  fine 
example  which  adds  lustre  to  a  legend.* 


GORDIE  HOWE 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
Gordie  Howe  played  a  Natiqnal  Hockey 
League  game  at  Edmonton.  In-  doing  so, 
he  has  now  played  major  league  hockey 
for  all  or  part  of  five  decades,  a  feat  that 
can  only  be  described  as  herculean. 

Gordie  Howe  began  his  National 
Hockey  League  career  with  the  Detroit 
Red  Wings  on  October  16,  1946.  Since 
then  he  scored  797  reg\ilar  season  goals 
and  1.034  assists  in  the  National  Hockey 
League,  174  goals  and  334  assists  in  the 
World  Hockey  Association,  has  been 
named  the  most  valuable  player  in  the 
National  Hockey  League  six  times,  was 
its  scoring  champion  six  times,  and 
played  in  21  NHL  All  Star  games.  His 
records  for  games  played,  goals  scored, 
assists  made,  and  total  points  so  far  out- 
distance the  runner-up,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible they  can  ever  be  surpassed. 

TTiere  has  never  been  a  hockey  play- 
er like  Gordie  Howe.  There  probably  has 
never  been  an  athlete  like  him.  Not  only 
does  he  successfully  participate  in  one 
of  the  most  grueling  professional  sports 
at  the  age  of  51,  but  he  could  have  been 
a  premier  professional  baseball  player 
or  golfer. 

Gordie  Howe  was  bom  March  31, 
1928  on  the  Canadian  prairies  near 
Saskatoon.  His  parents,  Albert  and 
Katherine,  were  strong,  self-reliant  peo- 
ple who  eked  out  as  existence  during 
the  depression  through  sheer  self-de- 
termination and  pride.  Gordie  Howe  was 
4  when  he  and  his  younger  sister  each 
received  one  skate  of  a  pair  of  used 
skates  that  his  mother  obtained  from  a 
neighbor.  Shortly  after,  he  was  able  to 
pester  his  sister  su£Bciently  so  she  sold 
him  the  second  skate  of  the  pair  for 
10  cents. 

From  that  pair  of  skates  came  a  leg- 
end that  is  more  than  a  legend — a  flesh 
and  blood  human  sa.Ka  where  one  bov — 


ring  from  normal  farm  operations.  Ab  a 
result,  "offsets"  wiU  not  be  required  in 
the  eight  Iowa  cities — Muscatine,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Marshalltown,  Sioux  City, 
Waterloo,  Keokuk,  Ft.  Dodge,  and  Clin- 
ton—that violate  the  secondary  dust 
standard,  and  important  industrial 
growth  in  these  cities  can  move  forward. 
My  action  to  get  the  EPA  to  revise  its 
"rural  fugitive  dust"  rule  is  an  example 
of  how  industrial  growth  and  environ- 
mental concerns  need  not  conflict  with 
one  another.  The  Agency's  new  "fugitive 
dust"  rule  continues  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  Iowa  cltiz«is,  without  the 
threat  of  unnecessary  restrictions  which 
would  limit  economic  growth  and  farm- 
ing operations  without  improvements  in 
environmental  quality.  The  result  will  be 
a  healthier  Iowa :  Healthier  industrially, 
healthier  economically,  and  healthier  en- 
vironmentally.* 


IOWA  SHOWED  STRONG  INDUS- 
TRIAL GROWTH  IN  1979 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  Iowa  is, 
of  course,  a  predominantly  rural  State 
and  agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  our 
vital  and  prosperous  economy.  People 
who  are  not  familiar  with  my  State, 
however,  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
Iowa  has  been  undergoing  rapid  indus- 
trial growth.  The  Iowa  Development 
Commission  recently  released  figures 
which  show  that  businesses  plan  to  in- 
vest a  record  $766  8  million  in  new  or 
existing  industrial  plants  this  year.  This 
is  a  substantial  increase  of  63  percent 
over  last  year,  and  the  number  of  new 
industrial  starts  or  expansions  of  exist- 
ing plants  announced  this  year  is  also  up 
35  percent. 

These  encouraging  figures  indicate 
that  Iowa  is  building  upon  its  strong 
agricultural  foundations  by  diversifying 
and  expanding  its  industrial  sector.  We 
must  continue  to  provide  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic climate  so  that  important  indus- 
trial growth  can  proceed  in  the  future. 
Earlier  this  year  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  help  improve  Iowa's  promising 
industrial  development  climate  by  work- 
ing with  State  and  Federal  ofiQcials  to 
change  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  (EPA)  clean  air  policy  re- 
garding "rural  fugitive  dust" — the  dust 
which  comes  from  plowed  fields  and  un- 
paved  roads.  The  Agency's  original  pol- 
icy, based  upon  insufficient  evidence  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  air  particle 
problem  in  Iowa,  could  have  resulted  in 
unnecessarily  strict  sanctions  against  in- 
dustrial growth  and  fanning  in  order  to 
control  "rural  fugitive  dust." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Subcommittee,  which 
oversees  the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  told  Agency 
officials  that  they  had  misapplied  their 
"offset"  policy  regarding  communities 
failing  to  meet  standards  for  dust  par- 
ticles. Under  the  "offset"  rules,  commu- 
nities that  violated  the  standard  would 
have  to  reduce  the  existing  level  of  air 
pollution  before  a  new  plant  could  be 
built.  I  convinced  the  Agency  that  this 
severe  sanction  was  not  meant  to  apply 
to  cities  exceeding  the  secondary  (non- 
health  related)  air  standard  because  of 
hieh  counts  of  rural  fueitive  dust  occur- 


A  PIONEERING  ENERGY   ANALYSIS 
BY  PENDLETON  THOMAS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  to  be  effec- 
tive, our  Nation's  energy  policy  must 
draw  on  the  best  data  that  can  be  as- 
sembled. Beyond  any  straight  informa- 
tion needs,  however,  is  the  importance 
of  tapping  the  expeitise  of  experienced 
leaders  from  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. One  such  person  from  the  business 
community,  the  past  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  B.  F.  Goodrich,  O. 
Pendleton  Thomas,  has  taken  the  time 
to  put  forth  a  most  cogent  statement  on 
what  can  and  cannot  be  done  In  the 
energy  policy  field. 

In  his  paper,  "A  Program  To  Reduce 
Oil  Imports,"  Mr.  Thomas  has  shown  the 
linkages  between  conservation,  alterna- 
tive resources,  and  expansion  of  domes- 
tic production.  The  analysis  draws  on 
recent  studies  as  well  as  the  author's 
direct  contact  with  the  forces  driving  the 
country's  economy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Thomas  as  he  leads 
us  through  the  complex  series  of  events 
which  brought  us  to  our  current  diffi- 
culties are  reflected  in  these  two  quotes: 

We  Americans  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
that  any  problem  can  be  solved  speedily — 
particularly  If  we  spend  enough  money. 
However,  Increased  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  has  been  developing  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  the  situation  cannot  be  reversed 
with  quick  fixes.  We  must  have  the  patience 
and  determination  to  carry  out  a  well- 
plannad  and  long-term  effort. 

The  government  must  establish  our  goals 
and  objectives  for  increased  energy  produc- 
tion. .  .  .  However,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
program  must  be  turned  over  to  industry. 
Economic  incentives  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided and  the  economic  uncertainties  and 
risks  will  have  to  be  minimized. 

These  points  are  the  necessary  philo- 
sophical starting  point  for  any  workable 
energy  policy.  The  historical  perspective 
must  be  understood  and  a  functioning 
partnership  between  government,  busi- 
ness, and  public  interest  groups  must  be 
forged.  With  those  thoughts  in  mind.  Mr. 
Thomas  then  goes  on  to  identify  his 
views  on  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  various  commercial,  residential.  In- 
dustrial, and  transportation  sectors.  In 
doing  this,  he  ties  together  many  study 
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results  with  his  own.  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr. 
Thomas  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  understanding  and  resolving 
the  energy  questions  facing  the  country. 
His  participation  is  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  on-going  energy  debate. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  Mr.  Thomas' 
excellent  paper : 

A    PSOCBAM    To   REOUCK   OIL   IMPORTS 
THE  NATTTRE  OF  THE  PBOBLEM 

The  President,  on  the  evening  of  July  16, 
pointed  out  that  increasing  Imports  of  pe- 
troleum represented  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  our  country.  He  said,  "In  little 
more  than  two  decades  we  have  gone  from 
a  position  of  energy  independence  to  one 
in  which  almost  half  the  oil  we  use  comes 
from  foreign  countries,  at  prices  that  are 
^olng  through  the  roof.  Our  excessive  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  has  already  taken  a  tre- 
mendous toll  on  our  economy  and  our 
people."  '. 

On  August  16,  In  an  address  to  The  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Secretary  of  Energy 
Schleslnger  was  even  more  explicit  In  de- 
scribing the  extreme  peril  to  our  country 
caused  by  our  dependence  on  Imports  for 
about  50 Tc  of  our  oil.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
failure  to  deal  with  the  situation  "...  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  have 
known  It  since  1945  and  of  the  association  of 
free  nations." 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  the  President 
that  we  must  reduce  cur  dependence  on 
foreign  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products. 
Failure  to  reduce  this  dependence  places  the 
future  of  this  nation  at  Jeopardy  as  surely 
a.i  abandoning  our  military  defenses  agalnit 
the  missiles  of  a  foreign  power. 

Even  before  the  President's  speech  of 
July  15,  there  was  broad  recognition  that  ac- 
tion is  required  to  reduce  the  growing  de- 
pendence on  Imports. 

Three  studies  published  in  the  last  six 
months  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  by  the 
Harvard  Business  School  and  by  Resource; 
for  the  Future  focus  on  this  problem  and 
evaluate  various  possibilities  of  restoring  a 
safe  equlllbi;luiu  of  domestic  and  imported 
energy  sourdes. 

There  are  similarities  in  the  conclusions 
of  the  studies  that  warrant  attention: 

All  three  studies  argue  that  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  prices  is  essen- 
tial. The  Pord  report  states,  "The  market — 
if  it  Is  allowed  to  operate — can  be  expected 
to  produce,  conserve,  and  allocate  energy 
with  reasonable  efficiency  and  without  caus- 
ing major  Inequities  or  hardships." 

All  three  studies  forecast  that  U.S.  energy 
consumption  will  grow  much  more  slowly  for 
the  rest  of  the  century. 

They  agree  that  environmental  constraints 
will  play  a  major  role  m  developing  energy 
policy,  but  that  some  environmental  goals 
must  be  postponed. 

There  Is  general  agreement  about  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  achieve  a  multiple 
source  energy  network  withm  the  next  two 
decades,  a  network  that  lessens  dependence 
upon  Imported  crude  oil. 

The  central  question  Is  whether  the  nation 
can  overcome  conflicting  Interests  and  estab- 
lish programs  required  to  arrive  at  this  equi- 
librium. Solutions  to  near-term  supply  prob- 
lems must  be  addressed  within  the  context 
of  long-term  programs,  for  we  should  plan 
on  continuing  energy  dislocation  until  these 
programs  produce  results. 

The  President  outlined  a  program  to  re- 
duce this  growing  dependence  on  Imported 
oil.  As  I  understand  that  program,  there  are 
many  aspects  with  which  I  am  In  agreement. 
It  is  my  purpose  In  this  paper  to  fill  in  what 
I  believe  are  reasonable  elements  of  a  pro- 
gram that  will  decrease  the  total  amount  of 
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future  energy  consumption  based  on  foreign 
sources.  I  urge  that  we  work  together  to  de- 
velop a  consensus  that  wUl  allow  us  to  carry 
out  this  program  in  an  effective  manner. 

We  Americans  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
that  any  problem  can  be  s<rfved  speedily — 
particularly  If  we  spend  enough  money. 
However.  Increased  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  has  been  developing  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  the  situation  c&nnoi  be  re- 
versed with  quick  fixes.  We  must  have  the 
patience  and  determination  to  carry  out  a 
weil-planned  and  long-term  effort. 

Another  consideration  Is  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  very  complex  problem  which  has 
no  single,  simple  solution. 

The  citizen  is  confused  by  an  energy  supply 
that  swings  from  apparent  shortage  to  ap- 
parent surplus  overnight,  with  large  varia- 
tions in  the  supply  situation  from  even  one 
state  to  the  next,  and  claims  of  inadequate 
financial  incentives  for  oil  companies  at  the 
same  time  that  those  companies  report  rec- 
ord profits.  Distribution  problems  are  con- 
fused with  supply  problems  which  are.  In 
turn,  confused  with  reserve  problems. 

Those  of  us  with  more  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  have  an  obligation  as 
citizens  to  try  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 
dilemma  to  the  public  in  a  factual  manner. 
We  should  not  seek  villains;  we  should  avoid 
being  trapped  by  those  who  would  use  the 
energy  problem  to  accomplish  only  political 
goals. 

My  background  and  experience  is  35  years 
in  the  production  of  oU  and  gas  and  in  In- 
dustries using  large  quantities  of  those  en- 
ergy materials.  Admittedly,  my  point  of  view 
is  influenced  by  this  background.  I  regard 
it  as  my  obligation  as  a  citizen  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  make  that 
knowledge  and  point  of  view  based  on  a 
broad  spectrum  of  backgrounds  and  experi- 
ence, we  can  come  together  on  a  program 
that  can  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

A  program  to  reduce,  over  a  period  of  time, 
our  dependence  on  imported  crude  oU  must 
Include  four  components. 

1.  Conservation  of  energy  through  its  effi- 
cient use  throughout  all  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

2.  Preservation  of  scare  forms  of  energy 
such  as  oil  and  gas  by  replacing  them  with 
other  domestic  energy  sources  in  uses  where 
these  alternate  materials  are  suitable. 

3.  Development  of  new  forms  and  sources 
of  domestic  energy  at  the  most  rapid  rate 
that  is  technically  feasible  and  economically 
sound. 

4.  For  a  period  of  time,  maximum  produc- 
tion of  domestic  oil  uid  gas  in  order  to  ease 
the  period  of  transition  to  the  'ose  of  new 
energy  forms  and  sources  not  dependent  on 
Imported  petroleum. 

What  I  will  describe  is  an  overall  program 
consisting  of  elements  designed  to  simul- 
taneously carry  out  these  components.  Im- 
plicit in  thU  massive  undertaking  is  a  critical 
governmental  role.  However,  the  essential 
step  Is  to  permit  maximum  market  Influence 
and  allow  the  basic  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  to  seek  eqiUllbrlum. 

Essentially,  the  government  can  make  Its 
largest  contribution  by  removing  extant  reg- 
ulations which  cause  Inefficient  marketplace 
activities  and  by  reducing  or  eliminating  na- 
tional goals  which  are  In  conflict. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  described  this 
as  a  program  to  reduce,  over  a  period  of  time, 
this  dependence  on  Imports.  We  have 
been  increasing  our  Import  dependence  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  It  will  take  a  long 
time  before  this  situation  can  be  sigulflcantly 
reversed.  » 

CONSEBVATION    TKROtJCH    ETFICIENT    USE     OF 
AVAILABLE   ENEBCY    SUPPLIES 

Ben  Franklin  said,  "A  penny  saved  Is  a 
penny  earned."  WhUe  a  penny  doesn't  go  very 


far  today,  the  concept  certainly  appUea  to 
energy.  The  cbe^>e8t  potential  additional 
source  of  energy  available  to  us  today  in  all 
energy  sectors  Is  energy  which  we  •»»• 
through  conservation. 

Alternate  approache$  to  con$ei  vaticn 
Conservation  can  be  approached  in  sev- 
eral ways.  The  effects  upon  life-style  and 
our  economy  of  these  approaches  differ 
widely.  Each  approach  can  be  applied  with 
varied  degrees  of  effectiveness  In  all  of  the 
energy -consuming  sectors  of  the  economy. 

1.  One  approtu;h  we  may  have  to  come  to 
Is  absolute  prohibition  of  use  by  withholding 
of  supplies.  Such  a  course  would.  Include  • 
rationing  ot  allocation  system  or  the  short- 
age of  products  resulting  from  a  quantitative 
limit  on  Imports. 

2.  A  second  approach  to  conservation  to 
which  we  may  be  forced  Is  a  change  in  life- 
style which  reduces  the  consumption  of  en- 
ergy. Such  an  approach  might  include  pro- 
hibiting new  suburban  developments  or  the 
use  of  dishwashers  or  the  use  of  automobiles 
for  recreational  travel  or  to  close  the  na- 
tional parks.  

3.  The  third  approach  to  energy  conserva- 
tion which  I  beUeve  Is  the  only  accepUble 
method — the  only  one  which  Is  compatible 
with  our  American  democratic  system — Is 
conservation  through  more  efficient  use  of 
energy.  This  method  Is  not  simple  because  it 
requires  a  combination  of  education,  en- 
couragement, and  promotion.  It  is  a  long- 
term  program.  However,  It  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  it  is  conservation  by  choice  of 
the  energy  user  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
government  edict  or  mandate.  This  approach 
treats  conservation  as  merely  efficient  use  of 
energy — not  sacrifice.  Once  adopted.  It  will 
have  long-term  and  continuing  Impact.  It 
does  not  require  a  massive  government  es- 
tablishment and  a  constantly  growing  morass 
of  regulation. 

Patterns  of  inefficient  energy  u*e 

In  a  number  of  cases,  we  are  using  energy 
i-iefflciently  today,  not  becaiise  of  our  desire 
to  be  wasteful,  but  because  past  energy  coat 
was  so  low  that  we  could  not  Justify  the  cost 
of  greater  energy  efficiency.  Today,  regula- 
tory, institutional,  societal,  and/or  economic 
barriers  lock  us  into  these  past  Inefficient 
practices.  Such  inefficiencies  exist  through- 
out all  energy-using  sectors.  Let  me  give  you 
some  examples. 

The  residential  and  commercial  sector  con- 
sumes about  38%  of  aU  energy  used  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  sector  of  energy  use. 

In  the  residential  sector,  houses  were 
buUt  with  little  or  no  insulation.  Storm 
windows  or  double  glazing  were  not  installed. 
Today,  the  bouse  owner  finds  his  heating 
bills  spiralling  up  rapidly  and  the  economic 
burden  of  retrofitting  to  reduce  heating  costs 
almost  prohibitive. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  new  hous- 
ing. With  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  homes, 
the  contractor  or  the  developer  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  Justify  the  additional  initial  cost  of 
a  house  designed  and  built  to  minimize  heat- 
ing costs.  And  yet.  the  Investment  may  show 
an  excellent  payout  based  on  the  marginal 
cost  of  energy  saved. 

The  same  applies  to  household  appliances. 
There  are  many  steps  which  can  be  taken 
to  reduce  energy  consumption  in  the  de- 
sign of  appliances  such  as  hot  water  heaters, 
refrigerators,  air  conditioners,  dishwashers, 
and  clothes  washers  and  dryers.  These  steps 
will  all  add  to  the  initial  cost.  And,  obviously, 
the  householder  who  has  already  bought  an 
appliance  anticipating  a  6-  to  16-year  life 
cannot  easily  replace  It  with  the  new  energy- 
saving  model.  The  potential  savings  In  utility 
bills  must  be  explained  to  the  appliance 
buyers. 

In  the  residential  sector,  we  must  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  utUlty  rates,  tax 
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•tructurea,  and  fiiuuiclng  temu  so  thmt  It 
will  be  both  economically  desirable  and  pos- 
sible for  the  consumer  to  use  energy  more 
efficiently.  Some  of  these  changes  have  al- 
ready been  proposed  by  the  gOTemment. 

In  addition  to  the  Improvements  which 
can  be  achieved  through  improved  construc- 
tion of  the  bouse  itself,  such  as  Insulation, 
Improved  window  design  and  a  better  HACV 
system  and  more  energy-efficient  appliances, 
significant  Improvements  can  be  made  by 
location  of  bouses  with  respect  to  each  other, 
orientation  of  windows  with  respect  to  the 
winter  sun  and  plantings  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. 

Moreover,  better  overall  planning  of  new 
housing  developments  has  the  potential  for 
significant  residential  energy  conservation. 
A  new  suburb  currently  being  planned  for 
Erlangen  In  West  Oermany  anticipates  an 
overall  reduction  in  heating  bills  of  over  20 
percent  through  Intense  attention  to  the 
planning  of  new  homes. 

One  of  the  more  comprehensive  programs 
to  stimulate  residential  energy  conservation 
is  in  Portland,  Oregon.  The  Portland  plan 
has  two  steps:  first,  a  study  of  each  residen- 
tial and  commercial  biilldlng  to  determine 
what  the  potential  Is  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  second,  retrofit  of  the  building  to 
bring  it  within  acceptable  energy  conserva- 
tion sta-idards.  Costs  of  both  steps  are  fi- 
nanced by  utilities  who  are  allowed  to  add 
t>ie  costs  to  their  rate  bue.  The  costs  are 
repaid  by  the  beneficiaries  In  their  utility 
bills,  which  are  held  to  an  amount  not  more 
than  the  bill  would  have  been  if  the  Improve- 
ments had  not  been  made.  A  building  owner 
may  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan, 
but  he  may  not  transfer  title  of  his  build- 
ing until  It  meets  mintmnm  energy  con- 
servation standards. 

Conunercial  buildings  also  offer  the  poten- 
tial for  significant  reduction  in  energy  con- 
sumption through  Improved  design.  One  es- 
timate is  that  office  buildings  account  for  15 
percent  of  the  total  national  energy  con- 
sumption. By  the  use  of  reduced  outside 
wall  surface,  reduced  windows.  Improved  in- 
sulation and  Improved  HACV  systems,  en- 
ergy consumption  has  been  reduced  by  30 
percent  or  more  In  newly  designed  buildings. 

Industry  is  another  large  user  of  energy 
(Se  percent  of  the  total) .  The  rate  of  growth 
of  the  use  of  energy  has  slowed  in  recent 
ye*rs  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  energy 
costs.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  of  industrial 
energy  use  showed  that  use  of  energy  per 
unit  of  output  was  down  16  percent.  How- 
ever, Industry  still  has  many  additional  op- 
portunities to  reduce  consumption. 

As  evidence  of  this,  the  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  (CMA)  recently  an- 
no\mced  that  Its  member  companies  had  es- 
tablished a  goal  of  decreasing  energy  use  per 
luilt  of  output  by  1985  as  compared  to  1972 
by  30  percent.  By  the  end  of  1978.  the  mem- 
bers of  CMA  had  already  achieved  a  reduc- 
tion per  unit  of  output  as  compared  to  1972 
of  approxlmattiy  18  percent. 

New  IndTistrial  facilities  are  being  designed 
for  efficient  use  of  energy  as  a  result  of  in- 
creasing energy  costs.  However,  older  facili- 
ties that  were  designed  and  built  at  a  time 
when  energy  costs  were  much  lower  remain 
In  operaUon.  Most  of  these  faculties  can  be 
Improved  onJy  marginally  and  will  continue 
to  use  energy  less  efficiently  than  new  plants. 

Tax  Incmttves,  such  as  faster  rates  of 
write-off  and  new  investment  incentives, 
ai»  required  to  speed  the  replacement  of 
these  older  facilities  with  more  energy-effi- 
cient structures. 

In  some  cases,  there  are  regulatory  im- 
pediments to  more  efficient  use  of  energy. 
One  example  is  in  the  use  of  recycled  mate- 
rials. In  most  cases,  it  is  more  energy-efficient 
to  use  recycled  materials  such  as  paper, 
aluminum  or  steel.  However,  freight  rates  are 
frequently  so  high  that  the  cost  to  deliver 


the  used  material  to  the  point  of  recycling 
makes  its  use  economically  unsound. 

Another  example  of  a  regxilatory  impedi- 
ment to  a  more  efficient  use  of  energy  i%- 
lates  to  cogeneratlon  of  steam  and  electricity 
by  Industry.  Cogeneratlon  Is  a  process  by 
which  the  useful  energy  recovered  from  fuel 
is  Increased  approximately  10%  by  producing 
both  electricity  and  steam.  However,  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  can  subject  industry 
to  restrictions  which  were  designed  to  apply 
to  public  utilities.  These  restrictions  can  be 
so  costly  that  Industry  finds  it  uneconomic 
to  cogenerate.  Other  cogeneratlon  obstacles 
lie  in  the  need  for  interties  to  public  utilities 
or  the  very  high  cost  of  backup  power. 

Transportation  is  the  third  sector  of  en- 
ergy consumption  (36%  of  the  total).  Crude 
oil  is  the  major  fuel  source  and  the  U.S.  uses 
almost  60%  of  aU  petroleum  energy  in  trans- 
portation. This  amounts  to  some  10  million 
barrels  per  day  or  about  17%  of  the  total 
world  production  of  crude  oil.  This  is  the 
area  where  there  is  the  greatest  theoretical 
potential  for  speedy  energy  conservation.  It 
will  take  a  very  slight  average  Improvement 
for  the  automotive  fleet  in  order  to  achieve 
a  large  reduction  in  crude  oil  consumption. 
For  example,  it  la  estimated  that  one  million 
barrels  a  day  of  gasoline  could  be  saved  by: 

Reducing  miles  driven  by  10%,  or 

Improving  existing  fxisiienger  automobile 
performance  by  two  miles  per  gallon  by  im- 
proved driving  habits  and  better  automobile 
maintenance. 

One  way  to  conserve  the  use  of  gasoline  is 
by  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  56- 
mlle-per-hour  speed  limit.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  such  enforcement  would  reduce 
gasoline  consumption  by  2%.  Considering 
the  large  share  of  crude  oil  required  for  gaso- 
line, even  the  smaller  percentage  represents 
one  of  the  few  means  of  achieving  an  Inune- 
diate  significant  reduction  in  the  use  of 
crude  oil. 

The  study  by  Resources  for  the  Future 
suggests  that  the  current  fuel  economy  law 
requiring  that  the  U.S.  auto  fleet  average 
27.5  miles  per  gallon  by  1986  will  result  in 
total  consumption  of  gasoline  dropping  even 
though  the  automobile  population  continues 
to  grow.  Additionally,  we  need  to  develop  a 
position  on  the  pKJtentlal  advantages  offered 
by  the  dlesel  engine  in  automobiles.  Diesel 
engines  are  not  only  energy-efficient,  but 
they  use  a  portion  of  the  crude  oil  fraction 
which  is  unsuitable  for  gasoline  use.  Unfor- 
tunately, dlesel  engine  use  in  automobiles  Is 
being  held  up  to  a  significant  extent  by  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  emissions.  If  necessary, 
we  should  provide  temporary  exemptions 
from  the  emissions  standards  to  encourage 
th«  development  of  a  more  suitable  dlesel 
automobile  engine. 

For  the  longer  term,  increased  use  of  mass 
transit  would  reduce  use  of  gasoline  signifi- 
cantly. The  success  of  the  Washington,  DC. 
Metro  demonstrates  that  the  public  will  use 
mass  transit  when  it  is  an  effective,  clean, 
safe,  and  economical  method  of  commuting. 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  another  example  of  suc- 
cess in  the  establishment  of  a  very  effective 
urban  transportation  system. 

Regulatory  obstacles  to  energy  efficiency 

One  obstacle  to  the  more  efficient  use  of 
energy  Is  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  some 
forms  of  energy  are  controlled  at  levels  that 
are  less  than  replacement  costs.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  price  of  "old"  crude 
oil  Is  compared  with  the  cost  of  replacing 
this  oil  with  more  expensive  "new"  oil.  De- 
control of  the  cost  of  crude  oil,  petroleum 
products,  and  natural  gas  will  achieve  the 
result  not  only  of  stimulating  the  maximum 
production  of  supplies,  but  also  promoting 
and  encouraging  the  most  efficient  use.  There 
are  those  who  argue  against  decontrol  be- 
cause they  believe  that  It  will  provide  an 
unjustified  bonus  to  the  producers  of  crude 


oil  and  natural  gas.  I  think  there  are  some 
good  arguments  against  this  position,  as  I 
win  discuss  later.  However,  in  opposing  de- 
control of  energy  prices,  they  are  discourag- 
ing energy  conservation. 

The  moral  and  ethical  implications  of  sell- 
ing non-renewable  energy  sources  at  less 
than  its  replacement  cost  need  to  be  recog- 
nized. I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  future  generations  to  provide  them  with 
access  to  adequate  energy  supplies.  We 
should  not  saddle  our  children-  and  grand- 
children with  mortgages  resulting  from  our 
profligate  use. 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  more  efficient  tise 
of  energy  Is  conflicting  regulatory  objectives. 
An  example  is  the  phasedown  of  the  use  of 
certain  gasoline  additives  and  the  prohibition 
of  others  In  order  to  achieve  air  quality  ob- 
jectives. The  consequence  of  these  actions 
has  been  that  the  amount  of  gasoline  pro- 
duced from  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  Is  reduced. 
Conflicting  goals  between  the  EPA  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  have  led  to  a  con- 
tinuing delay  in  resolving  the  problem.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  President  on  April  6 
recognized  the  supply  problem  caused  by  the 
phasedown  In  the  use  of  lead  In  leaded  gaso- 
line and  said  that  this  phasedown  would  be 
deferred,  it  was  not  until  September  7 — five 
months  later — that  the  EPA  issued  the  final 
rules  carrying  out  this  Presidential  directive. 
Another  example  Is  the  use  of  relatively  large 
amounts  of  energy  to  achieve  air  quality  ob- 
jectives in  certain  locations.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  generation  of  that  energy  creates 
at  least  equal  amounts  of  emissions  in  other' 
locations. 

ConaeTvation  in  refining  crude  oil 

Still  another  potential  conservation  area  In 
the  use  of  crude  oil  would  be  elimination  of 
small,  inefficient  refineries  built,  to  a  large 
degree,  to  take  advantage  of  gQ,vemment  In- 
centives. 

In  the  past,  as  the  demand  for  petroleum 
products  grew,  small  refineries  were  replaced 
by  large,  technically  sophisticated,  and  high- 
ly efficient  refineries.  Some  small  refineries 
remained  or  were  built  to  supply  special 
needs  which  could  not  be  economically  sup- 
plied from  larger  refineries.  An  example 
might  be  a  Wyoming  refinery  processing  local 
crude  oil  to  supply  limited  local  gasoline 
nuirkets  at  a  lower  cost  than  transporting 
local  crude  oil  to  a  large  Oulf  Coast  refinery 
and  then  bringing  the  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
back.  Another  such  example  of  continuing 
efficient,  small  refineries  are  those  designed 
to  produce  asphalt  to  supply  local  seasonal 
markets.  These  small  refineries  are  not  in- 
volved In  the  problem  which  I  am  discussing. 

By  contrast,  as  a  result  of  government  in- 
tervention in  the  refining  business,  a  new 
type  of  small  refinery  has  emerged,  designed 
solely  to  take  advantage  of  the  financial  ben- 
efits which  the  government  provides  in  the 
form  of  entitlement  payments — the  small  re- 
finer bias.  These  new  small  refineries  In  most 
cases  make  Inefficient  use  of  the  crude  oil 
that  they  use  because  they  lack  sophisticated 
processing  equipment  such  as  reformers,  cat- 
alytic crackers,  and  desulfurlzation  units.  In 
fact,  in  some  cases,  the  large  efficient  refin- 
eries have  had  to  provide  special  fractions  to 
be  blended  with  the  products  of  these  small 
refineries  to  make  these  products  suitable  for 
use. 

Furthtr.  these  small  refineries  actually 
raise  the  overall  cost  of  petroleum  products 
and  thus  contribute  to  Infiation,  in  addition 
i.0  consuming  capital  which  could  be  better 
spent  on  other  facilities. 

Without  the  benefit  of  the  various  govern- 
ment subsidies  they  receive,  these  refineries 
would  never  have  been  built  and,  in  most 
cases,  without  such  subsidies,  they  will  be 
shut  down. 

The  government  that  provided  the  incen- 
tives to  these  small  refineries  as  a  result  of 
intense  political  pressures  has  seen  the  folly 
of  this  action  and  has  begun  to  phase  out 
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the  benefits.  I  urge  that  the  small  refiner  bias 
be  phased  out  rapidly.  We  need  to  eliminate 
this  and  similar  wasteful  and  inflationary 
practices  which  have  resulted  from  govern- 
ment interference  In  the  marketplace. 
Economics  as  a  stimultu  of  conservation 
The  most  powerful  stimuiiis  of  conserva- 
tion Is  the  pocketbook.  Our  present  system 
of  regulated  energy  prices  hides  the  true  cost 
of  energy.  It  discourages  both  thrift  and  en- 
ergy efficiency.  We  need  to  move  aggressively 
forward  on  the  decontrol  of  energy  prices  In 
order  to  allow  the  energy  consumer — individ- 
ual and  business — to  make  the  necessary  con- 
servation decisions. 

The  strongest  Incentive  for  energy  con- 
servation by  business  and  Industry  is  the  po- 
tential for  decreased  costs.  The  tax  struc- 
ture needs  to  be  altered  to  provide  maximum 
incentive  for  business  said  industry  to  rede- 
sign its  processes  and  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestments to  reduce  energy  consumption. 
Recognition   of   conservation   achievements 

To  ameliorate  the  natural  tensions  that 
stem  from  the  energy  problems,  accomplish- 
ments in  energy  conservation  should  be  rec- 
ognized. The  government  should  grant 
awards  or  citations  to  individual  citizens, 
groups,  local  governments,  business,  and  in- 
dustry for  outstanding  achievements  in  en- 
ergy conservation.  In  the  same  fashion  as  we 
once  gave  awards  for  exports,  war  production, 
and  purchase  of  savings  bonds,  we  should 
now  provide  double  E  awards  for  those  who 
have  demonstrated  their  energy  efficiency. 

The  government  alsb  could  provide  a  valu- 
able Information  service  by  publiclzlzig  spe- 
cific items  of  equipment,  appliances,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.,  and  techniques  that  are  effi- 
cient users  of  energy. 

CONSESVATION  OF  On,  AND  CAS  TBROITGH  THE 
MAXIMUM  FEASIBLE  USE  OF  OTH^  SOURCES 
OF   DOMESTIC  ENXBGT 

Conservation  of  energy  Is  usually  consid- 
ered on  an  overall  basis.  However,  energy 
conservation  needs  -to  be  considered  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  each  individual  en- 
ergy type.  The  real  probl^tn  in  our  country 
today  is  a  long-term  shortage  of  domestic 
supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  As  a  result,  we  are 
Importing  increasing  amounts  of  crude  oil. 
One  way  to  reduce  those  imports  of  crude 
oil  is  to  substitute  other  forms  of  energy 
where  possible  for  petroleum. 

There  are  some  uses  where  no  substitute  is 
presently  practical  or  technically  feasible. 
Most  of  these  non-substitutable  uses  come 
from  the  light  end  of  the  petroleum  barrel.  A 
prime  example  is  the  use  of  petroleum  hy- 
drocarbons as  petrochemical  feedstocks.  We 
need  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to  use  sub- 
stitutes wherever  possible  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  available  supplies  of  oil  and  gas 
for  non-substitutable  uses.  We  also  need  to 
maximize  the  production  of  the  products  re- 
quired to  supply  the  non-substitutable  uses. 
More  will  be  included  on  this  subject  later. 
CooJ 

The  US.  has  large  proven  reserves  of  coal. 
These  reserves  represent  this  nation's  larg- 
est readily  available  potential  energy  source. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  con- 
version of  this  coal  to  synthetic  fuels.  I  will 
discuss  this  further,  but  for  now  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  will  require  a  very  long  time  and 
many  billions  of  dollars  before  any  signifi- 
cant quantity  of  synthetic  fuels  can  be  pro- 
duced from  coal.  However,  recent  develop- 
ments in  scrubber  technology  make  It  pos- 
sible to  use  coal  in  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable fashion  to  replace  a  large  amount 
of  oil  and  gas.  particularly  oil  and  gas  used 
as  fuel  in  electrical  utilities  and  large  in- 
dustrial boilers. 

Despite  the  abundant  proven  reserves  of 
coal,  this  energy  source  in  1078  provided  only 
18  percent  of  total  U.S.  energy  requirements, 
a  smaller  percentage  than  10  years  before 
when  the  share  was  over  20  percent.  Further, 


the  use  of  coal  in  this  country  grew  over  the 
10-year  period  at  a  rate  only  one-third  as 
fast  as  total  energy  consumption.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  for  this  lack  of  growth 
in  the  use  of  coal. 

The  problems  with  the  use  of  coal  have 
been  sununarlzed  as: 

Tou  can't  mine  it  I 

You  can't  haul  it! 

You  can't  bum  It! 

Among  the  obstacles  to  mining  coal  are 
delay  in  leasing  of  government  land  for  coal 
mining.  Changing  federal  policies  on  setting 
aside  land  as  wilderness  areas  and  on  re- 
quirements for  restoration  of  strip-mined 
land  have  impeded  exploitation  of  reserves. 
As  a  result  of  regulations  to  improve  worker 
safety  and  to  reduce  environmental  damage, 
productivity  in  underground  coal  mining  has 
decreased  dramatically. 

In  1969,  an  average  of  19.9  tons  of  coal  were 
produced  each  day  per  coal  miner.  By  1977. 
that  figure  had  dropped  to  14J  tons.  This 
drop  was  isu-gely  a  result  of  the  re:,trictions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  passed  In  1969. 

Transportation  is  an  increasing  obstacle 
to  the  use  of  coal.  Many  of  the  radlroads 
which  have  been  the  traditional  haulers  of 
coal  are  in  financial  difficulty  and  their  road 
beds  and  rolling  stock  are  In  a  state  of  dis- 
repair. There  have  also  been  shortages  of  cars 
and  locomotives  on  some  major  coal-hauling 
railroads. 

A  new  obstacle  to  the  use  of  coal  has  been 
the  establishment  of  exorbitant  rates  for 
hauling  coal  by  a  number  of  roads.  Rates  for 
hauling  coal  from  the  western  coal  fields  to 
Texas  have  become  so  high  that  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  which  built  a  large  coal -fired 
electrical  generation  station,  is  now  consid- 
ering conversion  back  to  oil  or  gas.  Between 
1973  and  1979,  the  rate  to  haul  a  ton  of  coal 
from  Wyoming  to  San  Antonio  increased 
from  $7.90  to  $17.23.  On  the  Oulf  Coast,  coal 
can  be  imported  at  a  lower  cost  from  Poland, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia  than  transported 
by  rail  from  the  U.S.  coal  fields.  Coal  can 
be  delivered  to  Tampa,  Florida,  from  Poland 
at  $6  per  ton  less  than  from  Kentucky  or 
Tennessee. 

A  new  method  of  coal  transportation — 
slurry  pipelines — has  been  technically  dem- 
onstrated. However,  the  railroads  have 
blocked  coal  slurry  pipelines  by  refusing  to 
grant  permission  to  cross  their  rights-of- 
ways.  Also,  obstacles  to  the  use  of  coal  slurry 
pipelines  have  been  raised  on  environmental 
and  water  rights  grounds  by  the  states  pro- 
ducing the  coal.  As  a  result,  construction  of 
coal  slurry  pipelines  has  been  blocked. 

Another  dampeher  to  coal  consumption 
has  been  threats  by  some  western  coal-pro- 
dudng  states  to  impose  large  severance  taxes 
on  coal. 

However,  the  largest  obstacle  to  Increased 
use  of  coal  has  been  environmental  barriers. 
The  proliferation  of  air  quality  and  other 
environmental  regulations  make  it  almost 
Impossible  to  burn  coal  In  applications  where 
its  use  would  be  completely  satisfactory  as 
a  replacement  for  oil  or  natural  gas  as  a 
stationary  fuel. 

The  most  severe  such  barrier  is  probably 
the  regulations  implementing  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Siting  of  a  new  coal-fired  boiler  In  areas 
not  meeting  Clean  Air  Act  standards  is  espe- 
cially difficult  since  anyone  proposing  to 
build  a  new  source  of  air  pollution  such  as 
a  coal-flred  boiler  must  first  eliminate  a 
larger  amount  of  air  pollution  than  the  new 
source  win  create.  If  a  company  has  such  a 
source  of  air  pollution,  the  offset  may  be 
achieved  by  shutting  down  the  existing 
source.  If  a  company  does  not  own  such  a 
source,  the  company  must  purchase  and  shut 
down  a  greater  source  of  air  pollution  In  the 
area  in  order  to  obtain  the  pollution  offset. 
In  other  words,  an  existing  source  of  pollu- 
tion becomes  a  valuable  asset. 


The  recently  issued  New  Source  Ptrtorm- 
ance  Standards  for  new  coal-fired  powar 
plants  impose  imreaaooable  requirements  for 
scrubbing  of  the  stack  gaaes — even  when 
low-sulfur  coal  is  being  used.  These  new  reg- 
ulations interpret  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  a 
manner  to  Impose  an  additional  major  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  tbe  uee  of  coel  ••  • 
boiler  fuel. 

Another  possible  environmental  obstacle 
to  the  use  of  coal  as  a  boiler  fuel  may  lie  in 
the  regulations  Implementing  tbe  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1076.  The 
final  Implementing  regulations  have  not  yet 
been  issued,  but  there  is  a  strong  poesibiUty 
that  the  EPA  may  decide  that  coel-flred 
boiler  ash  and  scrubber  sludge  are  hasardous 
wastes  and,  as  a  result,  very  expensive  waste 
dlspoeal  techniques  will  be  required.  One 
estimate  is  that  these  new  regulations  may 
Increase  the  cost  of  utility  waste  dlq>osal 
pracUces  by  $4.4  bUlion  a  year — a  30  percent 
Increase  over  ciurent  practices. 

A  major  impediment  to  the  use  of  coal  Is 
the  large  amount  of  additional  capital  re- 
quired to  bum  cotd  as  compared  to  oil  and 
gas.  Coal  is  one  of  tbe  most  capital-intensive 
energy  sources.  A  26  megawatt  coal -fired 
boiler  costs  approximately  four  times  more 
than  a  cooiparable  oil-fired  boiler.  The  only 
way  that  such  an  Investment  can  be  eoo- 
nojnlc  is  for  the  price  of  coal  cooipared  with 
oU  to  be  approximately  (2.26  MM  Btu  less 
than  oil  over  the  life  of  the  boiler.  This  fuel 
price  "differential"  is  necessary  to  compen- 
sate for  the  additional  capital  cost  of  using 
coal  (which  will  vary  depending  on  trans- 
portation rates,  pollution  control  require- 
ments, etc.)  and  is  a  convenient  way  of  de- 
termining whether  coal  is  equally  as  attrac- 
tive as  oil,  assuming  that  there  are  no  tech- 
nical or  process  limitations.  In  April  of  1979, 
the  reported  average  cost  of  coal  delivered  to 
US.  electric  utlllttes  was  $1  20  per  MM  Btu  as 
compared  to  a  deUvered  cost  of  $2  64  for  No. 
6  fuel  oU  or  a  differential  of  only  $1.44  per 
MM  Btu. 

This  fuel  price  differential  is  narrowed  as 
oil  Is  kept  below  market  clearing  prices, 
which,  in  turn,  discourages  investment  In 
capital-intensive  faclllUes  that  could  use 
coal.  The  differential  Is  aggravated  even  fur- 
ther when  coal  prices  escalate  as  a  result  of 
inflation,  high  transportation  rates,  and  in- 
creased labor  costs. 

imposition  of  more  rigorous  standards  on 
the  emissions  from  co«J-fired  boilers  will  in- 
crease the  problem  either  through  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  low-cost  coal  or  the 
requirements  for  the  InstaUatlon  of  addi- 
tional emissions  control  facilities. 

Financial  encouragement  through  fast  tax 
write-offs  and/or  investment  tax  credits  are 
required  in  order  to  speed  the  replacement  of 
old  oil-  and  gas-fired  boilers  with  new  boilers 
designed  to  use  coal  as  a  fuel. 

In  summary,  a  plethora  of  current  regula- 
tory roadblocks  and  uncertainties  have  com- 
bined to  restrict  a  major  effort  in  developing 
and  ultllizlng  the  most  available  energy  re- 
source In  America.  The  decline  In  the  use  of 
coal  as  a  source  of  energy  is  stark  testimony 
lo  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  nation. 
Heavy-erude  oil 
The  United  States  has  large  reserves  of 
heavy,  less  valuable  crude  oU,  particularly  In 
CalifomU.  In  the  past,  the  production  of 
such  crude  oU  has  been  discouraged  by  con- 
trol of  the  mi^^'miim  price  at  which  it  could 
be  sold.  However,  the  President  has  recenOy 
decontrolled  the  price  of  heavy  crudes  and 
I  believe  that  barriers  to  ite  production  wUl 
be  reduced  to  the  point  where  we  can  antici- 
pate that  as  m  ch  as  600,000  barrels  per  day 
of  heavy  crude  oil  could  be  produced  In  thU 
country. 

However,  special  refining  faclUUes  are  re- 
quired to  process  this  type  of  oU.  QeneraUy, 
available  refinery  facllltes  need  to  be  ex- 
panded and  new  tinits  constructed. 
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Ttaere  la  mn  linmedtete  need  to  provide 
InocnUTM  for  buUdlng  faclUtes  for  refining 
beav7  crude  oil.  In  the  paat,  price  control 
reguUUons  on  gasoUne  did  not  permit  re- 
finers to  Include  In  their  gasoline  prices  a 
return  on  new  refinery  investments.  The 
Administration  has  recently  proposed  a 
change  In  the  regulations  to  permit  a  retiim 
on  such  new  investments,  but  gasoline  still 
cannot  carry  Its  full  share  of  refinery  costs. 
CoHversion  of  residual  to  light  ends 

The  major  shortage  of  petroleum  products 
In  the  TJS.  Is  in  the  light  ends  required  to 
make  gasoline,  heating  oil.  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks.  Unfortunately,  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  crude  oil  supplies  available  to 
U.S.  refiners  produce  large  amjunts  of  the 
heavy  end  of  the  barrel  or  heavy  residual  oil 
(HBO)  which  frequently  has  a  high  sulfur 
content.  The  U.S.  refining  industry  does  not 
have  adequate  equipment  or  facilities  to  con- 
vert this  HRO  to  light  ends.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  vmable  to  process  all  the  high 
sulfur  crude  that  Is  available  due  to  equip- 
ment limitations. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  had  excess  sup- 
plies of  HRO  at  the  very  time  that  we  were 
short  of  the  light  ends.  Also,  other  forms  of 
energy  can  be  substituted  in  the  applications 
where  HBO  is  used,  but  there  are  no  sub- 
stitutes for  most  uses  of  light  ends. 

We  must  provide  Incentives  to  build  or 
modify  refining  facilities  used  to  convert 
this  HRO  Into  gasoline,  middle  distillates, 
and  petrochemical  feedstocks.  So-called 
"super  refineries,"  which  are  costlier,  can 
convert  essentially  100%  of  a  barrel  of  the 
HRO  Into  products  that  are  in  short  supply. 
To  meet  present  patterns  of  consumption 
of  light  ends,  it  would  probably  be  practical 
to  convert  as  much  as  50%  of  the  HRO 
which  is  now  being  used  as  boiler  fuel  with 
the  HRO  being  replaced  with  coal.  A  new 
DOE  proposal  to  provide  returns  on  new 
refinery  investments  should  help  to  solve 
this  problem. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  pro- 
posals to  allow  returns  on  new  refinery  In- 
vestments to  be  passed  through  in  the  cost 
of  petroleum  products,  a  far  better  solution 
would  be  to  decontrol  the  prices  of  these 
petrtdeum  products.  The  very  fact  that 
shortages  of  certain  kinds  of  U.S.  refining 
capacity  exist,  sdont;  with  many  other  aspects 
of  our  energy  problem,  is  proof  of  the  coun- 
terproductive results  of  government  inter- 
ference In  the  free  market  process.  Supply 
only  equals  demand  when  price  is  allowed 
to  seek  an  eoulllbrium.  Government  con- 
trols which  hold  down  the  price  of  a  material 
In  short  supply  result  In  continued  short- 
ages. Only  when  producers  are  allowed  to 
obtain  an  adequate  return  for  their  prod- 
ucts can  they  be  expected  to  make  the 
necessary  Investments  to  Increase  produc- 
tion and  adjust  production  schedules  to  meet 
optimum  requirements. 

By  the  same  token,  only  when  prices  ac- 
ctirately  reflect  supply/demand  status  will 
consumers  reduce  their  consumption  or  seek 
alternative  sources. 

Trantportation  and  dittTii>ution 
In  many  cases,  ineffldencles  in  transporta- 
tion  and   distribution   result   in   Inefficient 
use  oC  energy. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  excess 
supplT  of  crude  oil  on  the  West  Coast.  Some 
of  this  oil  which  comes  from  Alaska  must 
be  transported  by  small  tankers  on  all  or 
part  of  its  journey  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Gulf  Coast  and  then  bv  Dlpe- 
llne  to  the  Midwest  where  it  U  needed. 

There  have  been  several  proposals  to  build 
a  pipeline  from  the  West  Coast  to  the  Mid- 
west to  permit  the  efficient  transportation 
of  this  crude  oU  To  date,  essentiallv  no  proR- 
ress  has  been  made  in  building  such  pipe- 
lines. Part  of  the  problem  Is  the  conflict  in 
regulatory  Jurisdictions.  Secretary  of  Energy 


Schlesinger  on  August  21  released  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  urging  ".  .  .  an 
early  resolution  of  this  critical  energy  trans- 
portation issue,"  and  went  on  to  say,  ".  .  . 
The  time  has  come  for  construction  of  a 
West-to-East  crude  oil  transportation  sys- 
tem. Further  delay  is  unacceptable." 

In  the  interim,  while  we  are  waiting  for 
this  pipeline  to  be  built,  we  need  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  energy  required  to  transport 
Alaskan  crude  oil.  There  is  a  simple  interim 
solution  to  this  dilemma.  Oil  from  Mexico, 
which  we  could  be  using,  is  currently  being 
transpcH-ted  to  Japan,  while  Alaskan  crude 
oil  is  posalng  north  to  south  along  the  West 
Coast  of  Mex*co  and  south  to  north  along  the 
East  Coast  of  Mexico  to  supply  the  Midwest 
A  three-way  swap,  moving  Alaskan  crude  oil 
to  Japan  In  exchange  lor  Mexican  crude  oil 
delivered  to  the  Midwest,  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  oil  to  both  Japanese  and  U.S. 
cons\imers  and  reduce  the  energy  required 
for  its  transportation. 

Nuclear  power 

Despite  the  many  problems,  electricity 
generated  from  nuclear  energy  must  play  a 
major  role  in  any  program  to  reduce  our 
Increased  dependence  on  imported  oil.  The 
chief  objections  to  nuclear  energy  lie  In  three 
areas. 

Obviously,  nuclear  energy  must  be  treated 
with  great  care  to  prevent  the  hazards  of 
either  a  nuclear  catastrophe  or  health  haz- 
ards from  exposure  to  nuclear  radiation.  In 
my  opinion,  both  problems  can  and  are 
being  dealt  with.  The  loss  of  cooling  water 
supply  at  Three  MUe  Island  demonstrated 
that  additloiua  attention  mi«>t  be  devoted  to 
the  design  and  operatioo  of  nuclear  plants. 
I  believe  this  is  underway.  With  respect  to 
the  hazards  of  exposure  to  nuclear  radiation 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  level  of 
risk  is  low — far  lower  than  the  hazards  which 
result  from  other  aspects  of  our  modern 
standard  of  living.  A  nation,  which  is  wllllnp 
to  permit  smoking,  cannot  logically  prohibit 
generation  of  electricity  in  nuclear  power 
plants,  because  of  the  relatively  low  cancer 
risk. 

Nuclear  plants  to  generate  electricity  have 
experienced  lengthy  delays  in  i>ermitting. 
design,  constructloo.  and  start-up.  These  de- 
lays, in  turn,  have  caused  the  final  costs  to 
escalate  rapidly.  The  present  permitting  proc- 
ess for  nuclear  plants  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable. The  numerous  lengthy  steps  and 
unpredictable  delays  must  be  eliminated. 
Presently,  it  requires  12  to  15  years  to 
build  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Legislation  has 
been  Introduced  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
minlstraticHi  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  this  time  by  four  to  five  years.  It 
is  essential  that  we  move  In  this  direction, 
not  only  to  speed  the  availability  of  nuclear 
power  as  a  replacement  for  oil  and  gas  power, 
but  also  to  reduce  the  escalation  In  costs  du" 
to  the  large  amounts  of  Invested  capital  not 
yet  producing  income. 

Lack  of  permanent  disposal  methods  for 
the  waste  products  from  nuclear  power 
plants  is  offered  as  another  reason  for  oppos- 
ing construction  of  nuclear  electric  plants. 
These  waste  materials  are  currently  being 
satisfactorily  stored  on  an  interim  basis 
while  research  is  done  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  permanent  disposal. 

The  amount  of  wastes  from  the  nuclear 
electric  plants  is  relatively  small.  One  re- 
cent study  Indicates  that  interim  storage 
already  exists  to  store  90  percent  of  the 
v/astes  from  such  plants  until  the  year  2000 
The  real  problem  of  disposal  is  the  large 
amount  of  high-level  nuclear  wastes  gener- 
ated as  a  bv-product  of  weaoons  produc- 
tion. This  is  the  warte  material  which  is  caxis- 
Ing  a  current  problem  and  for  which  a  dis- 
posal answer  is  urgently  needed.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  problem  has  been  used  as 
lustlflcatlon  for  delaying  the  building  of 
nuclear  electric  plants. 

Nuclear  electricity  offers  the  promise  for 


providing  economical  energy  with  minimum 
environmental  damage.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
energy  demands  of  the  next  20  years,  we 
must  expedite  the  construction  of  nuclear 
plants. 

MAXllHTM     PBODTJCnON    OF    D01CK8TIC    OH.    AMD 
CAS  DUaiNC  THX  PBIIOD  OF  TSANSmON 

The  first  step  in  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas  is  the  exploration  phase  followed,  hope- 
fully, by  an  economic  discovery.  Then,  the 
extent  of  the  discovery  must  be  determined 
and  proven.  Following  discovery,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reservoir  is  undertaken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  development,  the  oil  and  gas 
delineated  are  referred  to  as  proven  reserves 
and  are  available  for  production  and  use. 
Recent  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas  have  gen- 
erally been  relatively  smaller,  deeper,  and 
more  expensive. 

Reserves  of  oil  and  gas  in  a  reservoir  con- 
stitute a  total  finite  quantity  which  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  deposit  and  producing 
conditions.  The  most  easily  discovered  por- 
tion of  domestic  supplies  have  been  found. 
As  a  result,  total  domestic  proven  reserves 
of  oil  and  gas  are  unllke'.y  to  grow  signifi- 
cantly over  the  presently  available  amounts 
because  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  and 
develop  more  oil  and  gas  each  year  than 
we  produce. 

Despite  this,  I  believe  that  It  is  critically 
Important  that  we  make  a  maximum  effort 
now  in  the  exploration,  discovery,  and  pro- 
duction of  additional  supplies  of  domestic 
oil  and  gas.  This  step  is  essential  during  the 
period  of  transition,  as  we  try  to  switch  to 
new  domestic  energy  forms  and  sources.  Fur- 
ther. It  will  allow  us  to  extend  almost  In- 
definitely the  supply  of  domestic  oil  and  gas 
required  to  meet  certain  essential  needs 
where  alternate  fuels  are  not  presently  sub- 
stltutable. 

Land  use  limitations 

As  a  first  step  in  maximizing  domestic  po- 
tential, we  must  review  land  use  regulations 
and  make  additional  lands  available  for  ex- 
ploration and  production. 

A  large  amount  of  acreage  that  offers  good 
potential  for  new  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas 
lies  under  the  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— both  offshore  and  onshore.  Tn  the  past, 
we  have  had  a  policy  of  deliberately  delaying 
the  leasing  of  offshore  lands.  We  should  ac- 
celerate this  leasing  schedule  and  make  avail- 
able a  clear  plan  for  future  lease  sales  so 
that  the  potential  bidders  can  undertake  the 
financial  pliuintng  required  for  prompt  lease 
development.  The  offshore  Continental  Shelf 
offers  excellent  potential  for  future  domestic 
production  of  oil  and  gas. 

There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  federally 
controlled  onshore  land  with  good  potential 
for  the  discovery  of  additional  oil  and  gas. 
There  have  been  lengtby  and  continuing 
delays  in  making  this  land  available,  and 
there  are  proposals  to  set  aside  even  larger 
amounts  of  this  land  for  wilderness  areas.  I 
certainly  agree  that  we  need  to  protect  our 
natural  environment  from'  ruthless  exploita- 
tion and  destruction.  However,^!  believe  it 
is  possible  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards 
to  protect  the  public  interest  while  making 
the  land  available  for  exploration. 

Oil  can  be  produced  in  an  environmentally 
acceptable  fashion.  There  are  examples  In  the 
los  Aneeles  area  and  elsewhere  of  producing 
oil  wells  In  the  midst  of  attractive  residential 
and  commercial  areas.  There  are  oil  wells  on 
the  Capitol  grounds  In  Oklahoma.  Oil  wells 
In  Long  Beach,  California,  are  In  the  midst 
of  an  oceanf  ront,  park-like  setting. 

Recently,  large  amounts  of  land  in  Alaska 
have  been  set  aside  for  some  future  deter-  , 
minatlon  of  their  potential  iise.  During  this 
period  of  set-aside,  they  are  unavailable  for 
exploration  even  thoueh  such  areas  appear 
to  have  attractive  potential.  Alaska  con- 
tends that  the  federal  government  has  not 
lived  up  to  its  commitment  to  transfer  a 
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substantial  qxiantity  of  these  lands  to  the 
state  for  such  developmental  purposes. 

Another  problem  of  land  tise  lies  In  the 
restrictions  on  pipeline  rights-of-way  across 
government  lands,  particularly  In  the  West 
where  there  are  large  sections  of  federal  land. 
I4D»1i  as  we  permitted  the  railroads  to  have 
righur'^>f-way  across  these  federal  landk  to 
provide  for  the  national  good,  we  need  to  pro- 
vide rights-of-way  for  pipelines  carrying  oil, 
gas,  and  other  energy  materials  such  as  coal 
slurry. 

Exploration  for  new  domestic  sources  of  oil 
and  gas  are  being  delayed  by  surveys  of  fed- 
eral lands  aimed  at  selecting  tracts  for  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  (NWPS).  Surveys  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service — RARE  n  (Roadless  Area  Review  and 
Evaluation) — and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement contemplate  the  addition  to  the 
wilderness  system  of  large,  additional  areas 
that  have  good  potential  for  production  of 
additional  supplies  of  domestic  oil  and  gas. 

The  U.S.  government  controls  700  million 
acres — one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the 
U.S. — and  two-thirds  of  that  is  effectively 
off  limits  to  mineral  exploration. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  In 
Alaska  where  large  acreages  with  high  po- 
tential for  oil  and  gas  have  been  placed  off 
limits  for  exploration. 

Profits  in  oil  and  gas 

There  are  mistaken  views  about  the  high 
level  of  earnings  of  the  oil  Industry.  OU  In- 
dustry profits  levels  are  illusory. 

Some  of  the  so-called  profits  of  the  oil 
Industry  are  Inventory  profits.  That  is,  the 
profits  represent  changes  in  the  Inventory 
value  of  materials  on  hand.  Such  profits 
do  not  equate  to  money  in  the  bank  and 
are  no  more  real  than  the  profit  a  home- 
owner has  when  his  hoiise  appreciates  In 
value.  Moreover,  even  when  Inventories  are 
sold,  higher  costs  for  labor  and  materials  to 
replace  these  inventories  consume  the  prof- 
Its  just  as  the  homeowner  discovers  bis 
"profits"  are  consumed  by  the  higher  price 
of  a  new  hoiise. 

The  replacement  cost  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  now  being  produced  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  cost  of  the  present  produc- 
tion As  ludicated  earlier,  the  controlled 
selling  price  of  "old"  oil  Is  significantly 
lower  than  the  average  cost  of  "new"  oil. 

The  cost  of  exploration  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas  In  the  U.S.  has  Increased 
greatly  because  new  sources  are  in  more 
and  more  remote  and  hazardous  areas,  are 
deeper  and  result  from  smaller  individual 
reservoirs.  As  an  example  of  this  cost  In- 
crease, oil  companies  drilled  44,000  wells  in 
the  U.S.  in  1961,  at  an  average  cost  of  $50,- 
000  per  well.  In  1977,  almost  the  same  num- 
ber of  wells  were  drilled  but  the  average 
cost  was  $230,000,  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 350  percent.  Between  1967  and  1977, 
the  cost  of  drilling  the  average  onshore  well 
Increased  by  230  percent,  and  the  cost  in- 
creased by  more  than  275  percent  offshore. 

Very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  paid 
for  offshore  leases.  For  example.  In  1973, 
oil  companies  paid  the  federal  government 
nearly  $1.5  billion  in  cash  bonuses  for  leases 
in  the  Eastern  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Eighteen 
wells  were  drilled  on  these  leases,  none  of 
which  resulted  in  any  producible  oil  or 
gas.  Another  example  \i  the  Baltimore  Can- 
yon area  off  the  Mid-Atlantic  Coast,  where 
$1.1  billion  has  been  paid  for  leases.  Drill- 
ing bezan  in  the  spring  of  1978,  and  by  mid- 
April  1979,  17  wells  have  been  started  at  an 
estimated  total  drilling  expenditure  of  $121 
million.  Of  the  17  wells  started,  one  has 
resulted  in  a  discovery,  12  have  been  dry 
holes,  and  drilling  Is  still  going  on  In  the 
remaining  four.  No  commercial  oil  or  gas 
has  yet  been  produced. 

A  recent  study  at  Harvard  estimated  that 
In  present-day  dollars  the  marginal  ooat  of 
additional  Imported  oil  is  at  least  $36  and 


may  be  as  hlgfa  as  $86  per  barrel.  Certainly, 
we  need  to  recognize  the  higher  cost  of  re- 
placing such  Imports. 

Oil  and  gas  are  "wasting  assets"  that  must 
be  replaced  through  exploration  and  develop- 
ment and  the  costs  of  such  endeavors  have 
gone  up  dramatically.  OU  and  gas  reserves 
are  becoming  much  more  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  find.  And  tinless  new  deposits  can  be 
found  to  replace  those  being  produced,  the 
Industry  will  be  out  of  business. 

Reported  profits  of  the  oil  Industry  are 
computed  using  depletion  charges  based  on 
the  original  costs  of  the  oil  and  gas  which  is 
now  being  produced. 

We  should  change  the  method  of  comput- 
ing these  profits  to  reflect  the  present  cost  of 
discovering  and  developing  oil  and  gas  re- 
gardless of  when  the  oil  and  gas  now  being 
produced  was  found  and  developed.  An  alter- 
nate would  be  to  aggregate  all  costs  and  com- 
pute the  depletion  charges  based  on  the  ag- 
gregate cost.  Such  a  method  of  determining 
profits  would  be  far  more  realistic  and  con- 
sonant with  the  wasting  asset  nature  of  the 
oil  and  gas  production  business. 

It  only  makes  sense,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  of  large  sums  of  money  to  be  spent 
by  the  federal  government  on  developing  new 
energy  sources,  to  permit  more  realistic  ac- 
counting sjntems  to  be  used  by  the  oil  and 
gas  production  industry.  This  would  place 
the  profits  of  the  industry  in  appropriate 
perspective,  lower  reported  earnings  signifi- 
cantly, and  reduce  the  public's  suspicion 
that  oil  companies  are  exploiting  shortages. 

It  is  fashionable  to  talk  about  the  high 
profits  of  oil  companies.  However,  oil  com- 
pany earnings  need  to  be  considered  over  a 
period  of  time  and  then  compared  with  other 
Industries.  Citibank  made  a  study  of  the 
profitability  of  the  leading  U.S.  oil  companies 
and  compared  this  profitability  with  that  In 
the  total  manufacturing  sector.  Over  the 
ten-year  period,  from  1969  through  1978.  the 
net  income,  as  a  percent  of  stockholder's 
equity,  of  the  leading  UJ3.  oil  companies  was 
13.9  percent.  During  the  same  period,  the  net 
Income  on  the  same  basis  for  all  U.S.  manu- 
facturing was  13.7  percent — essentially  the 
same. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  what  hap- 
pens to  earnings.  Earnings  are  returned  to 
stockholders  and  also  reinvested  to  find  and 
to  develop  new  energy  resources. 

Necessary  economic  incentives 

National  economic  Incentives  need  to  be 
provided  for  tne  production  of  domestic  oil 
and  gas.  Failure  to  do  so  will  only  discourage 
such  domestic  production  and  increase  the 
amount  of  imports  required. 

One  step  to  provide  these  incentives  is  to 
speed  up  the  programs  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  decontrol  of  prices  of  crude  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  petroleum  products. 

Domestic  crude  oil  prices  are  being  decon- 
trolled under  a  program  announced  by  the 
President  that  is  scheduled  to  complete  de- 
control in  1981.  Such  decontrol  is  mandated 
by  law.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  ob- 
jections to  the  program,  and  there  are  threats 
in  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  con- 
tinue controls. 

Following  a  long  battle  In  tite  Congress,  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  was  passed  in  1978. 
It  was  claimed  that  this  Act  provides  for  the 
decontrol  of  natural  gas.  However,  in  fact,  the 
Act  provides  for  the  decontrol  over  a  long 
and  tenuous  schedule  of  only  limited  classi- 
fications of  newly  discovered  natiu^  gas, 
while  controls  remain  on  other  categories  of 
natural  gas. 

The  advantages  of  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  are  clearly  demonstrated  by  contrast 
between  the  intrastate  market,  where,  previ- 
ously, natural  gas  prices  were  not  controlled, 
and  adequate  supplies  exlsteo;  and  the  Inter- 
state market,  where  natural  gas  prices  were 
controlled  at  unreallstlcally  low  levels,  which 
produced  continuing  and  increasingly  severe 
shortages. 


Prtcee  of  same  petroleum  products,  such  •• 
gasoline,  remain  under  ooatrol  deqfilte  tiM 
criticism  of  economists,  both  m  and  oat  of 
the  government.  At  the  Mme  tUne,  otber  pe- 
troleum products  such  as  heating  oU,  which 
are  nominally  decontrolled,  remain  under  tlie 
constant  threat  of  relmpositlon  of  cuulrols. 

Decontrol  of  the  price  of  crude  oU,  natural 
gas,  and  petroleum  products  will  not  only 
serve  to  atlmulate  the  supply  but  will  alao 
encourage  oooaerratkm  by  remorlnc  the  hid- 
den  subsidies  for  wasteful  consumption 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Admlnlatratlon 
has  talked  of  decontrol  at  crude  oil  prlcea, 
it  has  propoaed  to  levy  what  has  been  called 
a  windfall  profits  tax.  In  fact,  this  is  not  a 
tax  on  profits,  but  a  use  or  excise  tax  on  do- 
mestic crude  oU.  While  it  will  be  collected 
by  the  government  from  the  producer  of  the 
oil.  In  fact,  it  will  be  paid  by  the  cmisumer— 
you  and  me.  In  this  sense  it  is  not  different 
from  any  other  tax. 

The  propoaed  tax  wonld  continue  In- 
definitely and  would  deliver  large  sums  of 
money  into  the  Federal  TntKoxj.  It  wonld 
bear  no  relation  to  the  proflti  earned  on  the 
production  of  the  oil  or  the  efforts  and  in- 
genuity shown  by  the  oil  companies  who 
produced  it. 

As  I  have  dlacuaaed  earlier,  fl Tiding  and 
producing  crude  oil  from  new  domestic 
sources  is  increasingly  expensive.  The  oil  in- 
dustry badly  needs  the  cash  flow  If  it  la 
to  achieve  m^yiTrmiri  new  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  provide  the  modem 
facilities  to  convert  it  into  the  products 
most  needed  by  our  economy. 

The  capital  structure  of  the  oil  industry 
has  changed  dramatically  in  recent  yaaza. 
Previously,  the  industry  had  a  low  debt  ratio 
and  based  new  investments  largely  on  In- 
ternal cash  flow.  Today,  the  capital  structure 
of  this  high-risk  Industry  is  much  more 
debt -oriented,  reaching  levels  that  canae 
concern  to  many  eoonomlcta. 

Potential  new  domestle  supplia* 

We  must  provide  m^ritntim  encourage- 
ment, through  tax  incentives  and  other 
means,  for  the  exploration  and  development 
of  new  supplies  of  domestic  oil  and  gas.  Re- 
maining oil  and  gas  reserves  have  been  de- 
clining in  recent  years  even  though  demand 
has  been  Increaalng. 

Experts  feel  that  substantial  quantltlee  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  remain  to  be  dis- 
covered. However,  theae  are  high  risk  ef- 
forts. Incremental  costs,  even  when  success- 
ful, are  very  high.  Further,  there  must  be 
enough  profit  from  the  successful  efforts  to 
support  the  costs  of  the  failures. 

There  are  a  number  of  potential  areaa  for 
new  domestic  diaoovwles  of  oil  and  gas. 
These  include  the  Continental  Shelf  areaa 
of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  the  Overthrust 
belt  in  the  Western  States,  and  other  xm- 
explored  onshore  lands.  Currently,  there  Is 
a  major  exploration  effort  In  the  Overthrust 
belt  which  has  resulted  in  several  signiflcant 
discoveries.  Much  of  this  eiploratlon  effort 
can  only  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  higher 
prices  for  domestic  supplies  of  oil. 

Increased  recovery  of  oO 

There  Is  considerable  potential  for  in- 
creased recovery  of  oil  and  gas  from  known 
or  proven  resenes  if  there  are  adequate  eco- 
nomic incentlvea. 

Oil  In  the  ground  does  not  exist  in  the 
form  of  large  pools — like  water  in  a  well. 
Instead,  It  occurs  in  the  interstices  of  sand 
and  In  the  pores  of  rocks  between  layers  of 
Impermeable  rock.  On  the  average,  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  oil  In  a  reservoir  can 
be  recovered  by  conventional  means. 

In  some  cases,  additional  oil  can  be  re- 
covered by  pumping  water  Into  the  reservoir 
to  displace  the  oil.  Once  this  is  done,  the  only 
way  to  recover  additional  oil  Is  by  tertiary 
recovery  processes. 

There  are  a  number  of  tertiary  porceaeea 
such  as  fire  flooding  (building  a  fire  imder- 
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grotmd  to  drtT*  the  oil  out) ,  steam  Injection 
to  heat  the  underground  oil.  Injection  of 
cfaemlolw.  and  other  such  complex  and  ez- 
pexialve  steps.  Bzperlmental  work  Is  usually 
required  to  determine  what  sort  of  tertiary 
recovery  techniques  will  work  In  a  particular 
reaerrolr. 

Tertiary  recovery  is  a  lengthy  process,  and 
there  can  be  a  considerable  time  lapse  be- 
tween commencing  efforts  to  drive  the  oil 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  actual  recovery 
of  the  oil. 

More  research  and  development  is  needed 
to  discover  and  prove  tertiary  recovery  proc- 
esses. Including  the  possible  environmental 
Impact  of  such  complex  underground  c^>era- 
tlons. 

Obviously,  tertiary  recovery  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive way  of  increasing  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oU.  However,  It  appears  that  It  can 
be  considerably  cheaper  than  other  more  un- 
conventloniU  methods  of  producing  energy. 

The  govemmenl  has  recently  announced  a 
program  to  provide  front-end  economic  In- 
centives for  the  tertiary  production  of  crude 
oil.  Given  enough  Incentive,  I  believe  that  in 
5  to  10  years  tertiary  recovery  can  produce  a 
significant  additional  amount  of  crude  oil 
from  existing  reservoirs. 

I  have  previously  discussed  the  problems 
In  the  production  of  heavy  crude  oil.  One 
method  of  production  Involves  the  intermit- 
tent injection  of  steam  to  heat  and  force  the 
ell  out.  The  decontrol  of  prices  of  heavy  crude 
lU  should  Increase  the  amount  of  recovery 
of  this  type  of  oil. 

Incretued  gas  production 

Oas  in  the  ground,  like  oil,  is  In  reservoirs. 
In  sand,  or  In  rock.  In  some  cases,  the  gas 
will  flow  freely  from  the  ground;  In  other 
cases,  the  gas  is  removed  from  the  ground 
only  with  great  difficulty  because  of  so-called 
tight  formations. 

There  are  a  number  of  formations  such 
as  the  Clinton  sands  In  Ohio  where  the  gas 
flow  from  the  ground  Is  so  slow,  or  the  well 
life  Is  so  short,  that  drilling  could  not  be 
Justified  at  past  prices  of  natural  gas.  How- 
ever, as  gas  prices  have  been  allowed  to  in- 
crease, the  economic  Justification  now  exists 
for  drilling  wells  in  such  slow-producing 
formations. 

As  a  resvUt  of  the  increased  price  for  gas. 
recently  a  new  gas-producing  formation  has 
been  discovered  in  Ohio  called  the  Rose 
sands,  which  offers  good  promise  for  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas. 

There  are  also  reservoirs  containing  nat- 
ural gas  In  which  the  reservoir  rock  has  very 
low  permeabiUty  and,  as  a  result,  the  fiow 
of  gas  within  the  reservoir  Is  so  low  that  it 
Is  impractical  to  produce  gas.  Such  reservoirs 
are  called  tight  sands.  A  recent  Department 
of  Energy  program  has  indicated  that  there 
Is  potential  for  recovery  of  large  amounts  of 
gas  from  these  tight  formations  at  Increased 
prices. 

There  Is  also  a  large  formation  called  De- 
vonian shale  In  Appalachla  which  contains 
large  amounts  of  natural  gas  which  we  do 
not  yet  know  how  to  recover  econuniically. 

One  process  for  Increasing  the  recovery  of 
natural  gas  from  reservoirs  U  called  fractur- 
ing. This  Involves  pumping  fluids  at  very 
high  pressures  into  the  sand  or  rock  forma- 
tions containing  the  gas  in  order  to  cause 
fractiue  in  the  formation,  allowing  the  flow 
of  the  gas  to  the  well.  There  are  other  ap- 
proaches for  improving  the  flow,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  refervolr,  such  as  un- 
derground explosions  and  treatment  with 
various  chemicals.  Government  and  indtistry 
have  done  experimental  work  to  Improve  the 
gas  flow  using  nuclear  charges. 

The  government  should  sponsor  research 
or  offer  Incentives  to  develop  new  and  Im- 
proved processes  for  producing  more  gas  from 
these  tight  formaUons  and  other  potential 
sources. 


G<u  from  coal  mines 

One  problem  In  coal  mining  Is  the  possl- 
blUty  of  gas  explosions.  The  gas  in  this  case 
is  methane,  the  principal  ccmponent  of  nat- 
ural gas.  It  i^pears  that  there  is  a  good  po- 
tential for  recovering  natural  gas  from  coal 
seams  even  though  there  are  a  large  number 
of  technical  obstacles  which  have  to  be 
solved. 

There  are  also  legal  and  regulatory  obsta- 
cles. Prom  a  legal  point  of  view,  there  Is 
disagreement  about  the  ownership  of  gas  pro- 
duced that  Is  mingled  with  coal;  from  a  reg- 
ulatory point  of  view,  there  is  disagreetnent 
as  to  the  regulatory  agency  req>onslble  for 
production  of  gas  in  conjunction  with  coal. 
Incentives  /or  high  production  coats 

It  Is  clear  that  aU  of  these  processes  for 
the  Increased  production  of  oil  and  gas  will 
Involve  far  higher  costs  than  conventional 
production  processes,  but  such  processes  of- 
fer the  potential  for  additional  production 
of  considerable  amounts  of  oil  and  gas.  Some 
technical  problems  need  to  be  solved.  How- 
ever, the  major  problem  is  to  make  certain 
that  adequate  economic  incentives  exist  to 
Justify  the  high  production  costs  and  the 
technical  uncertainties. 

DEVELOPMENT      OF      NEW      ENERGY      TYPES      AND 
SOXTBCES  FROM  DOMESTIC  RKSOVBCXS 

Shale  on 

In  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  there  are 
large  quantities  of  oil  shale  rock  which  when 
heated  under  controlled  conditions  produces 
shale  oil  or  kerogen  which,  In  turn,  can  be 
chemically  processed  to  produce  products 
similar  to  the  light  ends  made  from  crude 
oil.  This  shale  oil  can  be  used  as  a  replace- 
ment for  imported  crude  oil. 

There  are  very  large  reserves  of  oil  shale 
In  the  West — In  fact,  reserves  that  are  esti- 
mated to  be  greater  than  the  crude  oil  re- 
serves of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Shale  oil  Is  the  synthetic  fuel  which  ap- 
pears to  be  closest  to  commercialization,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technology  and 
economics.  A  number  of  companies  are  ac- 
tively working  on  the  commercialization  of 
shale  oil,  and  with  the  removal  of  several  ob- 
stacles— chiefly,  in  the  reg\ilatory  area— 
we  can  expect  slgniflcant  amounts  of  shale  oil 
to  be  available  by  the  end  of  the  decade  of 
the  1980's. 

However,  there  are  obstacles  which,  so  far, 
have  held  up  the  commercialization  of  shale 
oU. 

Most  of  the  oil  shale  is  on  federal  lands.  The 
uncertainties  and  limitations  of  government 
leasing  policies  have  delayed  energetic  devel- 
opment of  this  source.  While  these  obstacles 
have  now,  to  some  extent,  been  overcome,  the 
federal  government  should  adopt  a  clear 
policy  to  make  the  required  land  available 
for  the  commercialization  and  production  of 
shale  oil. 

Commercialization  of  oil  shale  has  faced 
major  environmental  obstacles.  The  produc- 
tion of  oil  from  shale  leaves  tailings  which 
have  expanded  during  processing  and  hence 
cannot  be  contained  within  the  mined  area. 
The  plies  of  these  tailings  appear  in  the  form 
of  hills  and  valleys  on  an  already  rugged 
landscape  which  some  find  objectionable.  We 
need  to  decide  on  an  environmentally  accept- 
able method  of  disposal  of  the  residue  from 
shale  oil  production. 

There  are  others  who  object  to  the  environ- 
mental Impact  on  the  barren  area  of  the 
development  of  a  large  new  industry. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  production  of  shale 
oil  Is  the  water  required  for  the  production 
process.  There  are  adequate  supplies  of  water 
available  for  oil  shale  commercialization,  but 
some  want  to  reserve  this  water  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  new  irrigation  projects  for 
<u-ld  lands. 

Shale  oil  offers  one  of  the  best  near-term 
potentials,  from  both  a  technical  and  eco- 


nomic point  of  view,  to  produce  synthetic 
fuels  that  can  reduce  crude  oil  Imports. 

To  speed  commercialization,  the  President 
has  proposed  to  grant  a  $3  per  barrel  tax 
credit  for  shale  oil  and  to  permit  It  to  be 
sold  at  world  oil  prices.  In  addition,  to  pro- 
vide greater  economic  encouragement,  the 
government  should  provide  two  additional 
Incentives. 

1.  The  government  should  agree  to  act  for 
a  period  of  time  as  purchatier  of  last  resort 
of  flxed  volumes  of  shale  oil  at  a  price  which 
will  Insure  a  return  of  the  capital  Invested. 

2.  The  government  must  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  resolving  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner both  the  procedural  and  the  substantive 
regulatory  conflicts  that  could  delay  com- 
mercialization. 

Synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  coal 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  production  of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal. 
I  have  already  described  the  extent  of  our 
large  reserves  of  coal.  The  problem  Is  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  rush  Into  an  un- 
economic or  unsound  large-scale  program  of 
producing  synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  or  for 
that  matter,  from  any  other  non-conven- 
tional source. 

There  is  technology  available  to  make 
liquid  fuels  from  coal.  During  World  War  n, 
the  Germans  made  gasoline  from  coal,  and 
South  Africa  is  currently  producing  gasoline 
and  other  synthetic  fuels  on  a  limited  scale 
from  coal.  The  very  fact  that  these  nations 
have  this  technology  and  are  still  relying  on 
crude  oil  for  a  large  portion  of  their  petro- 
leum products  makes  clear  that  the  problem 
is  one  of  economics.  The  first  generation 
technolpgy  now  available  to  produce  syn- 
thetic gasoline  from  coal  appears  to  be  in- 
efficient and  uneconomic.  Any  fuel  produced 
from  It  would  be  high  cost.  Plants  built  to 
make  liquid  fuels  based  on  this  technology 
would  be  extremely  expensive  and  would 
take  large  amounts  of  Investment  capital. 

Another  liquid  fuel  that  can  be  produced 
from  coal  is  methanol.  The  process  for  this  Is 
fairly  well  known.  However,  vast  Investments 
would  be  required  to  build  plants  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  methanol.  Further,  the 
use  of  methanol  as  a  direct  replacement  for 
gasoline  results  In  many  problems.  Includ- 
ing lower  useful  energy  per  gallon  consumed 
and  at  levels  above  10  percent,  reported  dam- 
age to  the  materials  of  construction  of  the 
automotive  fuel  system. 

There  are  many  questions  about  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  scale-up  of  plants  to 
make  large  quantities  of  methanol  from 
coal.  Because  of  this,  I  believe  that  only  the 
construction  of  demonstration  modules  Is 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

We  need  to  develop  and  test  new  and 
improved  technology  for  making  liquid  fuels 
from  coal.  The  research  and  development  re- 
quired to  establish  this  technology  should 
be  assisted  with  government  funds  and  in- 
centives, if  necessary.  We  should  develop  effi- 
cient processes  which  eventually  will  be 
economically  competitive  with  other  sources 
of  energy.  "». 

New  technology  needs  to  be  commercially 
proven  In  demonstration  plants  or  modules. 
Demonstration  plants  need  to  be  built  to 
prove  the  commercial  feasibility  of  the  vari- 
ous processes.  Based  on  my  experience  in 
building  new  process  units,  I  would  urge 
that  Initially  we  build  only  one  plant  to 
demonstrate  each  process  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  problem  areas — technological, 
environmental,    economic,    etc. 

Regardless  of  the  source,  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  money  available  for  in- 
vestment In  new  energy  production  facili- 
ties, great  care  must  be  used  to  make  sure 
that  these  funds  are  directed  to  the  most 
productive  uses.  Failure  to  do  this  could 
leave  us  with  a  large  number  of  "white 
elephants"  In  the  form  of  uneconomic  or 
Inoperable  synthetic  fuel  plants. 
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The  development  of  an  Industry  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  fuels  from  coal  may  re- 
quire government  support,  guarantees,  and 
Incentives.  Before  anyone  invests  capital 
In  plants  to  make  synthetic  fuels  from  coal, 
a  market  must  be  assured  that  will  cover 
the  production  costs  plus  a  return  on  the 
ca{)ital  employed.  U  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  provide  that  assurance,  private  In- 
dustry will  develop  a  synthetic  fu^s  indus- 
try. Until  that  potential  market  is  guaran- 
teed, we  should  not  proceed  beyond  the  dem- 
onstration facilities. 

I  would  argue  strongly  against  allowing 
the  federal  government  to  build  and/or  op- 
erate synthetic  fuel  plants.  Time  and  again, 
th^  government  has  demonstrated  its  inabll- 
1^  to  efficiently  operate  manufacturing  fa- 
culties. A  number  of  people  have  compared 
the  need  to  build  a  synthetic  fuels  industry 
wfth  the  development  of  the  synthetic  rub- 
bei  Industry  during  World  War  n.  In  this 
instance,  the  government  gave  the  Job  of 
developing  the  technology,  building,  and  op- 
erating the  plants  to  private  Industry.  In 
most  Instances  the  experience  has  been  the 
same  In  building  and  operating  weapons  pro- 
duction plants  and  shipyards.  In  my  opinion, 
operation  by  Industry  Is  more  efficient  and 
eJTectlve  than  governmental  control. 

Government  financing  for  synthetic  fuels 
plants  may  be  necessary,  but  if  a  synthetic 
fuels  Industry  is  to  be  established  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  the  Job  can 
only  be   done  by  industry. 

Another-^equirement  for  building  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  Industry  Is  government  action  to 
prevent  lengthy  delays  in  the  environmental 
permitting  process  for  the  Initial  plants. 
Failure  to  do  this  will  prevent  timely  con- 
struction of  the  initial  plants  required  to 
demonstrate  the  process. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  procedure  I  believe 
we  must  follow  to  develop  a  synthetic  fuels 
Industry  based  on  coal. 

First,  build  one  plant,  using  the  best 
available  technology,  of  adequate  size  to 
demonstrate  each  major  process  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
these  are  demonstration  plants — not  pro- 
duction facilities. 

Operate  the  demonstration  plant  to  prove 
the  technology  and  economics  and  to  find 
solutions  to  environmental  problems. 

Not  until  the  value  of  the  process  has  been 
proved  and  compared  with  other  processes 
should  we  proceed  to  build  production 
plants. 

Synthetic  gas  from,  coal 

Before  natural  gas  became  widely  avail- 
able In  areas  outside  of  the  Southwest,  many 
cities  used  fuel  gas  made  from  coal.  This  was 
called  manufSLCtured  gas  or  town  gas.  This 
gas  had  a  low-heat  content  and  tended  to  be 
dirty. 

The  technology  exists  today  to  produce 
clean  gas  from  coal  with  a  heat  content  ap- 
proximating natural  gas.  However,  it  will 
probably  be  significantly  more  expensive 
than  today's  price  of  natural  gas.  Further, 
very  large  and  expensive  plants  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  It. 

For  the  Intermediate  term,  there  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  economic  Jutlfi- 
catton  of  building  commercial -scale  coal 
gasification  plants,  because  there  appears  to 
be  good  potential  that  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  can  be  provided  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  users  who  must  have  a 
gaseous  fuel. 

The  passage  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act, 
which  promises  to  eventually  deregulate  cer- 
tain types  of  gas — Including  newly  discov- 
ered natural  gas — and  which  provides  for  In- 
creased gas  prices,  has  removed  some  of  the 
uncertainties  facing  producers  and  users. 

There  are  also  potential  additional  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  available  from  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Alaska.  Moreover,  there  Is  the 
potential   for  offshore  Imports  of  Uquafled 


natural  gas  (LNO) .  Each  of  these  potential 
sources  of  natural  gas  from  outside  the  lower 
48  states  faces  some  regulatory  obstacles.'But 
It  i^>pears  that  aU  of  them  will  probably  be 
cheaper  than  synthetic  gas  produced  from 
coal. 

Another  possible  source  of  supply  for  gase- 
ous fuel  Is  to  produce  low  and  Intermediate 
Btu  gas  from  coal  for  uses  in  a  number  of 
industrial  processes  where  such  fud  la  tech- 
nically feasible.  Facilities  to  produce  such 
gas  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  that  Is  ma- 
terially less  than  high  Btu  gas.  Tax  inoenUves 
should  be  provided  to  encourage  Industry 
to  build  plants  to  produce  low  aiul  inter- 
mediate Btu  gas  in  order  to  release  supplies 
of  natural  gas  for  high-priority  uses,  such 
as  residential  and  petrochemical  feedstock 
consumers. 

Because  of  the  potential  for  iMi«i't«onal  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas,  I  believe  that  we  have 
time  to  Develop  and  test  Improved  processes 
for  coal  gasification.  We  sho\ild  buUd  dem- 
onstration modules  to  evaluate  new  processes 
before  we  biiild  a  number  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction plants. 

Alcohol  as  a  fuel 

Beverage  alcohol  Is  made  by  fermenting 
agricultural  products  such  as  grain,  potatoes, 
or  sugar.  This  alcohol — ethanol — can  also  be 
used  as  a  fuel,  and  a  number  of  service  sta- 
tions are  currently  selling  gasohol,  which  Is 
a  mlztTire  of  gasoline  with  a  maximum  of 
10%  ethanol. 

Traditionally,  there  have  been  strong  pres- 
sures from  powerful  agricultural  interests  to 
use  agricultural  products  to  make  various 
chemicals  by  fermentation.  During  World 
War  n,  we  built  several  very  large  plants  to 
make  butadiene  from  alcohol.  These  plants 
were  uneconomic  and  were  abandoned.  The 
basic  processes  for  making  alcohol  from 
grain  are  well  known.  However,  the  overall 
energy  efficiency  U  low.  particularly  if  the 
aggregate  energy  required  to  grow  the  grain 
Is  included — not  Just  tractor  and  grain  dry- 
ing fuels,  but  also  the  natural  gas  required 
to  make  the  fertUlzer  and  other  hydrocar- 
bons used  as  feedstocks  to  produce  agricul- 
tural chemicals. 

As  an  example  of  the  poor  energy  efficiency 
of  certain  processes  to  make  synthetic  fuels, 
recently  a  producer  of  alcohol  filed  an  appli- 
cation with  the  DOE  tor  entlUements  based 
on  its  production  of  alcohol  from  com.  Tte 
alcohol  will  be  blended  with  gasoline  to 
make  gasohol.  As  part  of  the  application,  the 
alcohol  producer  certified  that  the  energy 
needed  to  convert  the  com  kernel  into  alco- 
hol suitable  for  blending  with  gasoline 
equaled  89%  of  the  energy  in  the  alcohol. 
This  did  not  Include  any  of  the  energy 
required  to  produce  the  corn  or  transport 
It  to  the  alcohol  plant.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that,  at  least  for  this  process,  when  the 
hydrocarbons  required  to  make  the  fertil- 
izer used  to  raise  the  com,  the  farm  fuel 
required  to  prepare  the  land,  plant  and 
harvest  the  com,  and  the  energy  to  dry  the 
com  are  aU  added  together,  the  total  energy 
consumption  for  m».ir<ng  alcohol  from  grain 
by  this  process  is  likely  to  be  far  higher 
than  the  energy  produced. 

Alcohol  used  to  replace  gasoline  presents 
some  problems.  When  used  in  mixtures  over 
10%,  there  are  severe  operating  and  main- 
tenance difficulties.  Alcohol  as  a  fuel  will 
produce  less  miles  per  gallon  consumed  than 
gasoline.  On  the  positive  side,  thet^e  Is  some 
Improvement  In  engine  performance  using 
alcohol  as  compared  to  low  octane  gasoline. 

The  major  questions  about  using  alcohol 
as  a  synthetic  fuel  are  economic. 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  fuel  on  an 
equivalent  basis  to  gasoline  if  the  grain 
which  Is  used  Is  priced  on  a  full-cost  basis? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  price  of 
grain  if  massive  quantities  of  grain  are  used 
to  make  alcohol? 


Another  area  of  concern  is  tbe  ablUty  of 
American  agriculture  to  produce  tbe  ncciw 
sary  grain  to  supply  syntbeUc  fuel  planta 
on  a  steady  basis.  We  cannot  build  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  indus^  baaed  on  the  avaU- 
ability  of  only  periodic  surpluses  of  grain. 

Also,  there  is  the  seldom  discussed  moral 
Issue  of  using  a  foodstuff  to  manufacture 
fuels  when  there  Is  hunger  In  the  world. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  continue 
research  on  processes  for  the  production  <rf 
synthetic  fuel  from  grain.  It  may  be  adTls. 
able  to  provide  government  incentives  to 
build  demonstration  plants  or  modules  to 
test  the  technical  and  eoonomlc  feasibility 
of  the  processes. 

iiowever.  I  would  urge  that  we  resist  tbe 
strong  poUtlcal  pressxues  which  we  can 
expect  from  agricultural  interests  to  build 
large  synthetic  fuels  plants  based  on  fer- 
mentation of  grain.  Such  plants  are  likely  to 
be  uneconomic  and  could  prove  highly  infla- 
tionary by  driving  up  the  i»lce  of  grain. 
Further,  this  could  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  large  positive  balance  of  pay- 
ments earned  by  export  sales  of  grain. 
Heat  from  the  Earth. 

Geothermal  energy  is  energy  based  on 
heat  from' the  earth.  It  may  be  in  the  form 
of  steam  such  as  is  currently  used  in  North- 
ern California  to  generate  a  small  amount 
of  electricity,  or  in  the  form  of  hot  water. 

There  are  some  operating  problems  with 
the  use  of  geothermal  steam  to  generate 
electricity.  Including  the  high  content  of 
corrosive  materials  in  the  steam  and  tbe 
disposal  of  the  condensate.  However,  these 
problems  can  probably  be  solved  with  a 
limited  amount  of  research.  The  major  prob- 
lem of  energy  from  geothermal  steam  lis  the 
limited  supply  In  very  limited  locations  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  geo- 
thermal steam  will  supply  a  very  significant 
part  of  our  future  energy  needs,  but  research 
and  development  work  should  continue. 

Use  of  hot  water  from  the  ground  offers 
considerable  potential  in  certain  locations 
for  the  production  of  low-level  heat.  The 
DOE  currently  has  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  drill  test  wells  in  various 
locations  to  determine  the  potential  supply. 
Some  Industrial  companies  are  studying  tbe 
possibility  of  using  hot  water  produced  from 
wells  at  their  plant  locations  to  sui^ly  low- 
level  heat.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
low-level  heat  from  this  source  has  only 
limited  uses,  there  Is  need  to  And  a  satis- 
factory method  of  disposal  of  the  brines  pro- 
duced along  with  the  energy.  I  believe  that 
this  source  will  provide  energy  for  some 
limited  uses  In  tbe  future.  I  doubt  that  it 
will  have  widespread  appUcatlon. 

Even  geothermal  energy  has  its  regulatory 
and  legal  uncertainties.  One  question  which 
Is  yet  to  be  answered  Is  who  la  tbe  owner 
of  the  geothermal  energy — the  owner  of  the 
mineral  rights  or  the  owner  of  the  water 
rights? 

Geopressured  gas 

Geopressured  methane  refers  to  natural 
gas  vi^ch  Is  dissolved  under  high  pressure 
In  brine  In  various  geological  formations.  The 
quantity  of  methane  per  unit  of  brine  Is 
small,  but  there  are  indications  that  there 
are  potentially  large  quantities  of  such 
brines.  There  is  an  active  research  program 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  recovering 
the  natural  gas  from  the  geopressured  brines. 
Present  indications  are  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  technical  and  economic  problems  to 
the  commercialization  of  this  sotiroe  of 
energy. 

A  major  problem  Is  the  disposal  of  the 
large  quantity  of  brine  that  Is  produced. 
Presently,  the  thinking  is  that  this  brine  will 
have  to  be  reinjected  into  the  ground  for 
disposal.  This  could  potentially  present  a 
significant  environmental  problem. 
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There  »re  alao  major  problems  of  equip- 
ment design  and  construction. 

Natural  gas  from  geopressured  brine  Is 
likely  to  be  quite  expensive  as  contrasted 
to  present  sources  of  natural  gas.  Potentially, 
this  could  be  a  large  future  source  of  en- 
ergy, but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  antici- 
pate It  becoming  available  in  significant 
quantities  In  less  than  10  to  15  years. 
Biorruus 

Another  potential  new  source  for  produc- 
ing energy  Is  from  organic  material  fre- 
quently called  blomass.  Such  btomass  can 
either  be  intentionally  grown  In  the  sea 
(kelp,  for  example)  or  on  land  (kudzu, 
for  example)  or  It  can  be  collected  from 
waste  products  such  as  corn  stalks  or 
wood  scraps.  Another  similar  source  is  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste — garbage.  Such  sources 
can  certainly  be  used  to  produce  energy 
either  by  combustion  or  fermentation. 

About  30  U.S  locaUtles  have  tried  to  use 
garbage  as  an  energy  source  and  success 
to  date  has  varied  widely.  This  source  merits 
additional  attention. 

Some  municipal  projects  are  in  trouble 
and  special  help  should  be  provided  to  cor- 
rect the  problems  being  encountered  before 
they  are  beyond  rehabilitation. 

However,  It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
potential  for  energy  from  such  sources  is 
relatively  small,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
obstacles  in  bringing  the  fuel  to  the  place 
of  use. 

Solar  energy 

Solar  energy  has  been  offered  as  a  solution 
to  the  nation's  energy  problems.  In  fact, 
many  have  suggested  that  we  defer  develop- 
ment of  other  energy  sources  because  of 
the  belief  that  we  have,  or  will  have,  abim- 
dant  supplies  of  energy  from  the  sun  avail- 
able to  VIS. 

The  sun  is  certainly  a  practical  source  of 
energy.  There  are  a  number  of  immediate 
possibilities  for  taking  better  direct  advan- 
tage of  the  energy  supplied  by  the  sun.  This 
would  include  improved  architectural  design 
of  our  homes  to  better  absorb  the  sun's  heat 
in  the  winter. 

The  use  of  solar  energy  is  usually  divided 
Into  soft  or  passive  technology  and  hard  or 
active  technology.  There  are  many  opportu- 
nities to  use  soft  technology  today  in  such 
applications  as  solar-heated  hot  water  tanks, 
windmills,  and  residential  heating.  The 
hard  technology  involves  such  sophisticated 
devices  as  space  satellites  with  large  num- 
bers of  solar  cells  In  stable  orbits  with  micro- 
wave beams  transmitting  the  energy  to 
earth.  Power  towers  are  large  elevated  tanks, 
filled  with  water,  surrounded  by  vast  arrays 
of  mirrors  focusing  the  sun's  light  on  the 
tank  on  the  tower.  The  heat  causes  the  water 
to  turn  to  steam,  which  is  then  used  to  gen- 
crate  electricity. 

Soft  solar  technology  offers  some  poten- 
tial over  the  Intermediate  term,  particularly 
If  incentives  are  provided.  However,  hard 
solar  technology  is  at  least  20  years  into  the 
future  as  far  as  producing  any  significant 
quantities  of  energy. 

In  the  meantime,  more  publicity  and  in- 
formation should  be  provided  relating  to 
passive  systems  that  can  be  utilized  in 
homes  and  commercial  structures.  Im- 
plementation of  these  techniques  In  ag- 
gregate, would  contribute  significantly  to 
less  demand  for  other  energy  sources. 
Other  nonconventional  energy  sources 

There  are  a  number  of  other  sources  of 
energy  which  are  being  studied.  These  in- 
clude large-scale  production  of  electricity 
from  the  force  of  the  winds,  the  tides  and 
the  waves  or  temperature  gradients  of  the 
ocean.  We  should  continue  to  explore  such 
proceaaes.  but  we  must  recognize  that  they 
offer  no  prospects  for  generation  of  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  energy  in  the  next  10  to 
ao  years. 


Policy  on  nonconventional  energy 
I  have  described  a  number  of  energy 
sources  which  might  be  called  unconven- 
tional. We  must  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  these  sources.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  encourage  unrealistic 
public  expectations  about  their  near-term 
potential.  We  should  examine  the  potential 
economics  of  such  sources  and  conununl- 
cate  Information  on  this  subject  to  the 
public  BO  that  the  limitations  can  be  un- 
derstood. 

There  Is  a  danger  that  the  public  could 
become  so  enthused  about  the  near-term 
potential  of  highly  publicized  low-cost  ener- 
gy from  unconventional  sources  that  it  will 
fall  to  make  the  hard  choices  required  now 
to  produce  the  energy  using  the  sources  and 
technology   available   to   us   today. 

THE  ROLE  or  THE  GOVXRNBfXMT 

Obviously,  the  government  must  be  very 
Involved  in  the  planning  and  setting  of 
objectives  for  a  program  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendency on  foreign  crude  oil.  As  Is  obvious 
from  what  I  have  said  earlier,  my  back- 
ground and  experience  leaves  me  with  a 
firm  belief  that  the  progrsim  also  must  be 
carried  out  by  relying  on  the  free  market 
system.  I  do  not  apologize  for  this  belief. 
Much  of  our  present  problem  is  due  to  the 
Intrusion  of  the  government  Into  the  energy 
business. 

Conflicting  regulatory  policies  and  Juris- 
dictions have  delayed  and  even  blocked 
many  major  projects  that,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  proceed,  would  have  resulted  In 
less  dependence  today  on  Imported  crude 
oil.  It  Is  not  Just  the  regulatory  require- 
ments— It  is  the  lengthy  delays  and  uncer- 
tainties In  determining  what  the  regulatory 
requirements  are  and  will  be  id  the  future. 
The  problem  Is  not  Just  the  adverse  deci- 
sion, it  is  the  lack  of  decision,  the  numerous 
reversals,  stops  and  starts,  etc. 

I  can  provide  numerous  examples;  here 
are  two. 

There  Is  an  excess  of  crude  oil  on  the  West 
Coast  as  a  result  of  increased  supplies,  an 
inability  of  West  Coast  refineries  to  process 
certain  ty^s  of  crude  oil,  and  a  slowdown 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  demand  for  gasoline 
on  the  West  Coast. 

That  oil  which  is  available  on  the  West 
Coast  is  needed  in  the  Midwest  for  several 
reasons,  including  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  oil  which  formerly  was  shipped  to 
the  Midwest  from  Western  Canada. 

In  1974,  ijtandard  Oil  of  Obiu  proposed 
to  build  a  pipeline  to  transport  that  oil. 

However,  the  process  of  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary city,  regional,  state,  and  federal  per- 
mits went  on  for  so  long  and  became  so  ex- 
pensive that  the  project  was  finally  dropped 
after  over  950  million  bad  been  spent  on  It — 
Just  for  design  and  permits. 

A  second  example  is  the  Seabrook  nuclear 
power  plant  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
possible  impact  of  the  discharge  of  warm 
water  on  a  clam  resulted  in  numerous  de- 
lays, shutdowns  of  construction,  and  bal- 
looning of  cost.  The  plant  is  still  not  built. 
One  major  utility  Involved  Onds  Itself  in  se- 
vere financial  difficulties  because  of  the  cap- 
ital invested — which  will  eventually  have  to 
be  recovered  in  some  fashion  from  the  rate- 
payers— and  there  Is  the  prospect  of  future 
brownouts  and  blackouts  in  the  area  due  to 
shortages  of  electricity. 

I  could  provide  numerous  similar  exam- 
ples of  refineries  not  buHt,  wells  not  drilled, 
coal  not  mined,  transportation  facilities  for 
supporting  all  forms  of  energy  not  completed, 
etc. 

The  point  is,  we  must  find  a  way  of  ex- 
pediting the  completion  of  energy  projects 
by  speeding  the  regulatory  process  and  re- 
solving the  conflicts. 

The  President  has  propoeed  axi  Energy 
Mat>lllzatlon  Board  (EBCB)  which  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  cutting  through  regu- 


latory delays  on  energy  projects.  However.  It 
is  not  clear  If  ttae  authority  of  the  BUB 
would  be  substantive  or  Just  procedural. 

While  the  E^MB  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, even  if  the  EMB  Is  established  with 
adequate  authority  to  strive  the  problem 
which  the  President  has  recognized,  we  still 
need  to  correct  the  broad  national  problem 
by  recnovlng  the  root  caiise  of  the  overly 
complex  regvilatory  structure  that  Is  stran- 
gling our  country,  rather  than  Just  bypasa- 
Ing  one  part  of  it. 

The  obstacles  resulting  from  environmen- 
tal regulations  and  procedural  barriers  have 
been  one  major  cause  of  the  expansion  of 
Imports  of  crude  oil. 

I  do  not  argue  against  the  need  to  pro- 
tect and.  In  many  cases.  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  air  and  the  water.  I,  too.  object  to 
denuded  and  eroded  lands  and  moniunents 
that  are  decaying  because  of  chemical  attack. 

However,  we  must  seek  a  balance  between 
conflicting  objectives  rather  than  trying  to 
regvUate  Inside  of  compartments  without  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  delays  in  resolving 
conflicts  may  be  resulting  in  critical  new 
problems.  In  many  cases,  regulators  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  have  delayed  decisions  by 
refusing  to  attempt  to  reach  an  acceptable 
compromise  and  have.  In  turn,  actually 
caused  a  more  severe  problem. 

A  prime  example  was  the  shortage  of  lead- 
free  gasoline  early  this  summer  due.  In 
large  part  to  refusal  of  the  EPA  to  recognize 
that  the  auto  emissions  standards  resulted 
in  a  demand  for  lead-free  gasoline  which 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  oil  Industry  If 
that  industry  was  required  simultaneously 
to  meet  phasedown  requirements  for  lead  in 
leaded  gasoline.  Added  to  that  was  a  decision 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  an  additive  called 
MMT,  which  served  to  extend  supply  of  lead- 
free  gasoline.  Lead-free  gasoline  became  so 
short  that  Increasing  numbers  of  motorists 
began  using  leaded  gasoline  in  cars  designed 
for  lead-free  and,  as  a  result,  they  destroyed 
the  amissions  controls  systems  of  these  cars. 
The  potential  problem  was  well  recognized  by 
Industry  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
which,  at  least  six  months  earlier,  urged  that 
EPA  provide  relief.  However,  EPA  took  no 
action.  As  long  gasoline  lines  developed  In 
early  spring,  the  President  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  suspension  of  the  lead 
phasedown  regvUatlons.  Despite  this,  for  two 
months,  EPA  took  no  action,  and  the  gaso- 
line shortage  became  worse.  Finally,  the  EPA 
Issued  "interim"  regulations  whlcb  dealt 
with  the  problem  in  a  half-hearted  and 
temi>orary  way.  It  was  auiother  three  months 
before  "final"  regulations  were  isued,  and 
there  are  still  many  uncertainties  about 
what  gasoline  additives  can  be  used  and  for 
how  long. 

This  situation  cannot  continue.  The  Ad- 
ministration must  appoint  Individuals  to 
positions  of  authwlty  In  environmental 
Bkgencies  who  are  willing  to  support  overall 
national  policy  once  it  U  determined  by 
responsible  governmental  authority. 

Projects  must  be  examined  on  a  cost-bene- 
fit ratio,  and  energy  and  national  security 
costs  must  be  evaluated  and  compared  to 
potential  environmental  benefits. 

The  out-of-pocket  costs,  alone,  of  regula- 
tion have  become  enormotis. 

The  Department  of  Energy,  which  pro- 
duces no  oil  or  gas,  cost  consumers  about 
$8.6  billion  per  year  as  a  result  of  Its  direct 
expenditures.  Note  that  this  is  a  cost  of  $40 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our 
country,  or  8.5  cents  for  each  gallon  of  gaso- 
line consumed. 

Added  to  this  is  the  massive  cost  to  indus- 
try and  business  for  management  who  must 
plan  strategy  under  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty, for  clerks  and  accountants  who  col- 
lect information  and  complete  forms  f<»' 
f~e  DOE,  for  lawyers  who  Interpret  and  pro- 
test a  continually  changing  and  expanding 
body  of  rules  and  regulations. 
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StlU  greater  coste  stem  from  the  delays 
and  the  inefficiencies  resulting  from  the  mas- 
sive intervention  of  the  government  Into  the 
energy  business. 

We  must  reduce  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  energy  business  through  decon- 
trol of  prices  and  distribution  and  thus  re- 
turn the  Industry  to  the  free  market  system, 
laiat  system  has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  far 
gbtter  able  to  bring  supply  and  demand  into 
Salance.  The  federal  government  does  not 
have  the  capability  or  competence  to  effec- 
tively administer  such  a  broad-based  pro- 
gram. 

Despite  the  sad  experience  of  failures  by 
government  in  the  energy  business,  some 
people  in  the  Administration  and  DOE  are 
now  attempting  to  develop  a  program  to  es- 
tablish mandatory  limits  for  oil  Imports.  Any 
such  program  to  fix  by  government  order 
the  amount  of  crude  oil  which  will  be  im- 
ported over  a  period  of  time  wUI  be  counter- 
productive for  a  number  of  reasons. 

1.  Since  the  amount  of  oil  Imported  will 
be  less  than  that  demanded  by  the  market, 
we  will  also  have  to  establish  a  permanent 
allocation  system  for  petroleum  products. 
This  system  will  have  to  determine  who  will 
receive  the  limited  supply  and  who  will  be 
forced  to  do  without.  There  Is  no  equitable 
answer  for  such  a  rationing  system.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
agree  on  even  a  program  for  rationing  gaso- 
line in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

2.  A  program  of  mandatory  limits  by  the 
U.S.  government  on  oil  imports  willl  give  the 
OPEC  countries  a  free  hand  to  raise  the  price 
of  oil  without  fear  of  loss  of  sales.  Once  oil 
use  is  restrained  by  government  edict  rather 
than  the  marketplace,  there  will  be  no  con- 
cern by  the  producer  countries  with  the  price 
elasticity  of  demand. 

3.  Restraints  on  imports  will  mean  that 
the  right  to  Import  will  have  a  significant 
value  which  will  add  to  the  cost  of  Imported 
oil  and  Increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of 
petroleum  products.  Thus,  U.S.  energy  prices 
will  be  Increased  over  world  levels,  discour- 
aging U.S.  exports  and  encouraging  Imports 
of  products  wilth  a  high-energy  content. 

I  do  not  difuigres  with  the  need  to  decrease 
oil  Imports.  I  do  believe  that  the  way  to  do 
this  is  to  carry  out  an  effective  effort  to  en- 
courage (1)  conservation,  (2)  the  use  of  al- 
ternate energy  sources  to  replace  oil  and  gas, 
and  while  these  efforts  are  taking  effect,  (3) 


the  maximum  production  of  domestic  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  gas. 

In  considering  the  role  of  the  government 
in  reducing  oil  imports,  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  technical  parts  of  the  problem 
can  be  solved.  The  difficulty  is  resolving  the 
political  confilcts.  We  need  to  search  out  a 
consensus  solution  to  what  I  believe  Is  the 
most  serious  challenge  to  the  future  of  our 
nation  and  way  of  life  since  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  forty  years  ago. 

STTMMAXT 

My  program  to  reduce  our  growing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  petroleum  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  maximum  concurrent  efforts 
to: 

1 .  Use  energy  efficiently  in  all  sectors  of  our 
economy, 

2.  Replace  oil  and  gas,  where  feasible,  with 
available  other  energy  sources,  and 

3.  Develop  new  energy  sources  and  forms. 
Our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  has  been 

Increasing  for  a  number  of  years.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  steps  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion will  have  a  significant  Impact. 

During  the  transition  period,  we  must 
maximize  the  domestic  production  of  oil  and 
gas. 

Existing  regulatory  obstacles  which  will 
prevent  prompt  and  speedy  action  on  this 
program  mtist  be  removed. 

We  must  educate  the  energy-using  public 
about  ways  in  which  It  can  use  energy  effi- 
ciently and  provide,  where  necessary,  the  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  such  efficient  energy  use. 
We  should  provide  recognition  to  those  in  all 
sectors  who  achieve  outstanding  results  in 
energy  conservation. 

The  government  must  establish  our  goals 
and  objectives  for  Increased  energy  produc- 
tion from  domestic  sources.  However,  the 
carrymg  out  of  the  program  must  be  turned 
over  to  industry.  Economic  incentives  will 
have  to  be  provided  and  the  economic  uncer- 
tainties and  risks  will  have  to  be  mlni- 
mlzed.9 


mlnlstratlmi.  Indicates  a  mlsundentand- 
ing  of  one  aspect  of  the  compromise  we 
arrived  at  relative  to  the  funding  of  civil 
programs  by  LEAA  and  the  newly  created 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics.  This  misunder- 
standing has  led  a  House  Member  to 
conclude  that  the  comi»Y}miae  would 
prohibit  use  of  LEAA  discretionary  funds 
to  help  supixHt  (^Tenitions  of  the  Na- 
ticmal  Center  for  State  Courts.  It  is  my 
beUef,  Mr.  President,  that  the  comivo- 
mise  formula  would  permit  such  funding, 
but  more  importantly  the  legislation  ep^ 
ciflcally  authorizes  it  under  sectLoD 
602  ( 1)  which  was  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  and  not  at  issue  in  the  con- 
ference. 

This  section  authorises  LEAA  to  fund 
programs  and  projects  "to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  improvement  of  justice 
and  the  modernization  of  State  court  op- 
erations by  means  of  financial  assistance 
to  nationeJl  nonprofit  organizations  oper- 
ating in  ccmjuncticHi  with  and  serving  the 
judicial  branches  of  State  governments." 
Clearly,  then,  the  legislation  authcKlzes 
use  of  LEAA  funds  for  the  critical  work 
the  Colter  is  doing  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  justice,  both  criminal  and  civil,  ad- 
ministered by  our  State  court  systems. 
These  courts,  of  course,  handle  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Nation's  criminal  caseload.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY   LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaga). 


THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION  REAU- 
THORIZATION—S.  241 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  that  a  state- 
ment made  on  the  House  floor  on  passage 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  241,  the 
legislation  reauthorizing  and  reorganiz- 
ing the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 


RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  10,  1980 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  232, 1  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  imtil  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian, January  10,  1980. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12:02 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
January  10,  1980,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— l/o/idaj^,  January  7,  1980 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

O  my  strength,  I  will  sing  praises 
to  Thee,  for  Thou,  O  God,  art  my  for- 
tress, the  God  who  shows  me  steadfast 
Zore.— Psalms  59:  17. 

Gracious  Lord,  at  this  time  when  our 
hearts  are  heavy  with  the  burdens  of  the 
day,  we  earnestly  pray  for  Your  strength. 
Allow  us  to  receive  the  full  measure  of 
Your  steadfast  love  that  we  may  truly 
serve  others  in  justice  and  in  peace.  Be 
with  those  innocents  who  suffer  priva- 
tion and  anxiety  in  their  lives  and  may 
sJl  people  gain  assurance  through  the 
knowledge  of  Your  providence  and  care 
for  them.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232,  96th  Congress,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  will  be  postponed  until 
January  22, 1980. 


to  committee  by  the  Speaker  until  Janu- 
ary 22.  likewise,  executive  communica- 
tions, petitions,  and  memorials  will  not 
\2  iiumbered  or  referred  imtil  Janu- 
ary 22, 1980. 


SILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRO- 
DUCED AND  REFERRED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232,  bills  and  resolutions  in- 
troduced today  or  any  day  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 22,  1980,  will  be  numbered  as  of  the 
day  introduced  but  not  noted  until  the 
Record  of  January  22  and  not  referred 


PRESIDENT'S  GRAIN  EMBARGO 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  tc  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  mention  a  golden  opportunity 
tliat  has  come  up  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  the  other  night.  I  refer  to 
the  embargo  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  it  presents  a  golden  op- 
portunity.   The    President    has    talked 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g,,  Q  ^^7  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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about  storing  grain  which  I  believe  pro- 
vides us  with  a  golden  opportunity  to 
move  fOTward  as  fast  as  we  can  with 
gasohol  production.  I  am  looking  into 
legislation  at  the  moment  that  would 
empower  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion to  make  loans  for  this  purpose  and 
also  to  look  into  any  other  regulations 
that  are  impeding  the  production  of  gas- 
ohol at  the  moment. 


Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDESl  GRAN7T33 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member-  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hakris)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  January  3,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approv- 
al, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Uie 
following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  submission  of  tbe  President's 
Budget  and  Economic  Report. 


January  7,  1980 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.) ,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Ctmcur- 
rent  Resolution  232,  96th  Congress,  the 
House  stands  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Thursday,  January  10,  1980. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


/  ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  pubUc  bills  and  resolutions 
asfoUows: 

H.R.  5504 :  Mr.  Rotb&i.  and  Mr.  Oxat. 

KS..  6771  r  Mr.  Obay  and  Mr.  Edwards  cf 
Olclatioma. 

HJl.  6(X)8:  Mr.  Simok,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr. 
Jeitoros. 
H.  Res.  491:  Mr.  JnnrrTX. 


Jammry  7,  1980 
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^EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


PRODUCTIVITY  AND  INFLATION 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  wnooKsiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  January  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  inflation  rate  which  our 
Nation  has  experienced  in  the  past  few 
years.  This  year,  for  example,  the  infla- 
tion rate  is  expected  to  be  above  13  per- 
cent. 

Another  matter  wliich  hsui  been  a 
cause  of  our  economic  problems  is  the 
decline  in  the  productivity  rate.  Pro- 
ductivity among  American  workers  has 
fallen  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1979 
and  all  indica^ons  are  that  it  will  fall 
for  the  fourth  quarter  as  well.  If  that 
happens  It  will  mark  only  the  second 
time  since  1947.  when  such  records  were 
first  kept,  that  productivity  declined  for 
the  entire  year  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  would  recommend  for  reading  on  this 
subject  an  editorial  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  one  of  the  fine  newspapo's  In 
my  district,  tne  Oconto  Count v  Times 
Herald.  This  editorial  offers  a  clear  and 
thoughtful  discussion  on  this  subject. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(Prom  the  Oconto  County  Tlmt*  Herald. 
Dec.  S.  1979] 

iMrLATION  Cuss — ^MOBX  PlODUC'llVri » 

There  !•  a  pervading  disease  Infecting 
America  which  depresses  oxir  spirits.  The 
symptoms  of  the  sickness  are  seen  in  our 
paychecks  and  when  we  go  to  the  store.  The 
Illness  is  inflation. 

Although  much  has  been  written  about 
this  malady  lately,  further  study  needs  to  be 
done  If  we  are  to  shake  Inflation'^  grip.  One 
area  that  la  receiving  a  lot  of  attention  lately 
Is  productivity  and  lU  relationship  to  Infla- 
tion. The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress says  that  -the  relationship  Is  double- 
edged:  l.e.,  neither  acts  Independently  of 
the  other. 

For  that  reason  It  Is  Important  that  all  of 
us  know  what  productivity  is  and  how  It 
affects  Inflation.  Productivity  Is  that  output 
which  results  from  one  hour  of  labor  Input. 
That  translates  into  tbe  amount  of  materials 
that  a  worker  produces  for  each  hour  that  he 
or  she  is  on  the  job. 

That  may  not  seem  terribly  important  at 
first  glance,  but  upon  examination  one  finds 
definite  liaks  between  this  productivity 
figure  apd  the  rise  of  inflation.  Tlie  National 
Association  ot  Manufactiirera  quotes  figures 
showing  that  In  l^fB  wages  Increased  8.7 
percent  and  productivity  rose  4.1  percent. 
That  means  the  unit  labor  cost  dropped  0.4 
percent.  That  same  year,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI),  a  key  Inflation  Indicator, 
dropped  0.4  percent.  Correspondingly,  In 
1978  wages  rose  9.3  percent  against  a  pro- 
ductivity Increase  of  only  0.4  percent.  Unit 
labor  costs,  then.  Increased  8J>  percent.  Infla- 
tion for  1978,  a  measured  In  the  CPI,  roee  9 
percent.  From  this  one  sees  tbe  Ue  between 
productivity  and  inflation. 

In  order,  then,  to  keep  inflation  down,  we 
have  to  keep  productivity  up.  But  since 
World  War  n.  America's  productivity  sutt, 
been  sllppliig.  Many  causes  account  for  this 
slowdown — personal  savings  are  down,  energy 


prices  are  up,  government  regulations  are 
Increasing  and  service-oriented  jobs  are 
growing,  taking  workers  out  of  production 
Jobs. 

The  path  before  us  U  clear.  America  lags 
behind  almost  every  Industrialized  nation  In 
the  world  In  her  productivity  growth  rate. 
The  ravages  of  Inflation  demand  that  our 
policymakers  In  Washington  and  labor 
union  leaders  recognize  that  Inflation's 
cure  Ues  In  greater  productivity  .• 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CHRYSLER  CORP. 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

or  viBonnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportonlty  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  reasons  why  I 
voted  against  the  Chrysler  loan  guaran- 
tee legislation,  which  was  considered  by 
the  House  in  late  December.  This  was  not 
an  easy  vote,  for  it  involved  balancing 
the  worthy  principles  of  fiscally  reoMD- 
siUe  Oovemment  and  free  enterprise 
against  the  humanitarian  concerns 
which  arise  out  of  the  prospect  of  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  unemployment  and 
the  failure  of  a  major  business  firm. 
After  closely  analyzing  the  Issues  In- 
volved and  actively  seeking  information 
and  adviee  from  knowledgeable  Individ- 
uals, I  concluded  that  the  Chrysler  bill 
would  not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Government  and  most  likely  would  only 
delay,  but  not  avert,  a  severe  reorgani- 
zation of  Chrysler's  automaklng  oper- 
ations and  the  attendant  economic 
dislocations. 

When  I  first  started  looking  at  the 
Chrysler  question,  I  thought  it  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  focus  first  of  all  on 
the  chances  that  the  proposed  assistance, 
if  granted,  would  actually  save  the  com- 
pany from  bankruptcy.  I  was  disturbed 
that  the  information  coming  from  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  the  relevant  con- 
gressional committees  seemed  to  be  made 
up  of  vague  generalities  and  unsubstan- 
tiated assurances  that  the  loan  guaran- 
tees would  restore  Chrysler  to  economic 
health.  I  understand  that  the  economic 
projections  in  this  regard  cannot  be 
definitive.  However,  I  had  hoped  for  a 
more  thorough  analysis. 

I.  therefore,  attempted  to  piece  to- 
gether from  the  facts  available  my  own 
picture  of  the  chances  for  ChiyUer  to 
siicceed  with  the  help  of  the  pnqxMed 
assistance.  In  this  analysis,  I  found  sev- 
oal  factors  to  be  crucial. 

According  to  its  own  plans.  Chrysler 
would  have  to  expand  its  total  n.S. 
market  share  from  10  to  12  percent  by 
1985.  In  addition,  it  hopea  to  expand 
its  small  car  market  share  in  the 
united  States  from  13  to  20  percent  in 
1980  to  24  i>ercent  in  1981.  Under  any 
circumstances,  such  an  expansion  would 
be  difficult,  and  there  was  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee  to 


that  effect.  However,  Chrysler  carries 
the  additional  burden  of  not  being  in  tbe 
clearly  superior  coinpetitiTe  posttioD 
Tls-a-Tls  other  domenic  and  foreign 
automakers  that  would  make  its  pro- 
spective maiicet  expamrion  more  readily 
attainable.  In  chedring  comparaUe 
models  of  other  automakers,  I  found  that 
Chrysler's  most  popular  high  mileage 
small  cars  are  more  expensive  than  are 
most  other  similar  models.  While  it  is 
true  that  Chrysler  intends  to  introduce  a 
new  high  mileage  small  car  in  tbe  future, 
other  automakers  have  similar  plans. 
Preliminary  information  Indicates  that 
Chrysler  will  not  be  sdllng  its  new  cars 
at  lower  prices  than  the  competitioo  will 
be  selling  theirs. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors 
besides  mileage  and  size  which  individ- 
uals consider  when  they  are  purchasing 
a  car,  such  as  style  and  ride.  To  a  large 
degree  these  factors  are  subjective  and. 
therefore,  difBcult  to  calculate.  Chrysler 
hat  focused  on  these  factors  as  a  way  of 
asserting  its  future  conuietttive  iMsittoii. 
However,  there  is  another  factor  which 
Chryslor  must  also  focus  on  If  it  is  to 
assess  its  competiUve  poaiUon  accu- 
rately. This  is  the  questicm  of  warranty. 
Regiurdless  of  what  the  Chrysler  war- 
ranty .<!ayB  cm  paper,  1  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  normal  human  reaction  for 
prospective  purchasers  to  puise  before 
placing  full  faith  in  that  warranty. 
Cbveu  (he  fact  that  a  car  is  normally  an 
individual's  second  largest  purchase 
after  his  home,  the  reliability  at  Uie 
warranty  will  be  an  impcniant  f  acttx*  in 
the  purchasing  deciston.  and  it  Is  one 
which  does  not  work  to  Chnrsler's 
advantage  in  view  of  Chrysler's  recent 
experience  and  its  outlook. 

Nevertheless,  Chrysler's  market  expan- 
sion plans  mig^t  stUl  be  achievaUe  if 
the  other  automakers  could  not  meet 
customer  ord^s  for  Chrysler  cars.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Miller  addressed 
this  issue  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  and -I  read 
his  remarks  as  not  offering  Chrjriier  en- 
couragement in  this  regud.  He  stated 
that  Chrysler's  UJS.  competitors  should 
be  able  to  meet  tbe  1980  customer  de- 
mands by  themselves.  Including  the  de- 
mand for  Chrysler  can.  except  if  total 
auto  sales  during  that  year  readied  tbe 
vanper  limits  of  sales  forcasts.  CHven  the 
stMdy  fiow  of  economle  projections  that 
the  auUnnobile  market  wlU  be  dqmssed 
through  1980. 1  do  not  bdieve  that  the 
exception  whteh  Secretary  ICilkr  stipu- 
lated is  likely  to  occur. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then,  I  think  that 
the  odds  are  strongly  agahist  Chryaier's 
surviving  in  its  current  form  even  if  it 
does  receive  Federal  assistance.  As  I  have 
indicated  before,  no  one  can  be  sure  In 
these  matters,  but  I  do  not  bdieve  that 
tbe  avaOable  information  Justified  risk- 
Ing  tbe  tazpayer'i  money  In  tbia  manner 
at  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  hoU 
down  Federal  Oovemment  oUigations 
and  balance  tbe  budget. 

I WM  also  concerned  by  tbe  precedent 
wblcb  this  antotanee  to  Chrysler  would 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statcfflcntt  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  dke  floor. 
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act  with  reject  to  tbe  IMeral  Govem- 
menfe  In  Oie  fret  market  and  especially 
In  eomlnv  to  the  reaeoe  of  partteular 
flnaa.  1  beUere  that  tt  i»  time  to  took 
for  vayi  to  rertrlct  Oovcnunent  Involve- 
ment  ct  this  kind  and  not  to  expand 
tt  Oar  basle  eoonomlc  system  supiwrts 
this  approach  by  Its  presumption  that 
bmhiesi  tentures  shotdd  be  albmcd  to 
thitve  or  to  fan  on  their  own  merits. 
OMnt  aaslBtanee  to  firms  such  as  Cbrjrs- 
ler  Injects  a  new  elemait  Into  the  eco- 
noBle  equatkn.  Are  we  sajlnc  that  any 
Iwlmes  has  the  tii^t  to  succeed,  bat 
not  the  ilsk  of  falUnsf  Is  this  the  proper 
tnoentlve  to  achieve  greater  economic 
prodncttfttyf  Does  this  potential  for  as- 
slstanoe  i«ply  only  to  laiiier  corporations 
irtiere  admitted  mismanagement  on  a 
broad  scale,  affecting  many  Individuals, 
has  oeeurredf  U  this  a  ratkoal  distlne- 
tloof  Or  Is  It  a  fussy  minded  one  bom  of 
the  absence  of  a  oomprehendve  policy? 

On  this  last  point,  Z  offered  an  amend- 
ment irtildi  was  accepted  by  the  House 
and  retained  by  the  conference  cmnmlt- 
tee  that  called  for  a  study  of  the  issue 
of  Pederal  flnanrlal  assistance  to  cor- 
porattaia  with  the  objective  of  detennln- 
Ing  vhat  general  guldeUnes  might  be  i^ 
proprlate  in  the  future.  I  look  forward 
to  the  results  of  this  study  which  win 
consider,  among  other  factors,  whether 
the  siie  of  a  corporatian,  a  special  na- 
tional need  for  Its  product,  the  conse- 
qoenees  of  corporate  faUore  on  the  ez- 
isttng  economic  environment,  and  a 
yearly  Bmltatlan  on  the  total  level  such 
governmental  assistance  are  appropriate 
considemtlons  for  detennlnlng  the  merit 
of  aid  requests  In  the  future. 

I  am  not  saying  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  support  aiwlBtance  sim- 
ilar to  that  to  be  ^ven  to  Oirysler,  If 
other  corporatkms  should  seek  It.  What 
I  am  ssytaig.  however.  Is  that  any  such 
earpontl<m  should  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  proof  that  It  deserves  Oovem- 
ment  assliitance.  A  crucial  element  of 
that  burden  wlU  be  demonstrating  the 
Ukdnuiod  that.  At  the  fwl'ti'nif  is 
granted,  the  corporation  win  be  restored 
to  economic  health.  As  Z  liave  indicated, 
Z  do  not  believe  that  Chrysler  met  this 
burden  with  the  saffldent  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  woold  Justus  putting  the 
taxpayers' money  <m  the  line  and  placing 
the  free  enterprise  prindDle  In  abeyance. 
^  Daring  eonslderatlon  of  this  Issue, 
FMeral  aid  to  New  Yatk  City  and  to  the 
Lockheed  Corp..  had  been  dted  as  prece- 
dents. TSie  differences  between  these  and 
the  ChiTBler  ease  dioukl  be  noted.  New 
York  City  Is  a  public  entity;  the  health 
and  safetT  of  Its  etttens  were  at  stake. 
l4K!khegd  was  predominantly  Involved  in 
military  production  Important  to  our 
tlanaldeft 


Neither  eeonouile  theory  nor  my  esti- 
mate of  the  chances  for  success  was  the 
only  eonslderatlon  whicn  entered  into 
say  dedalnw  CO  this  vote.  Z  was  also  aware 
toroagn  hundreds  of  leners  ana  many 
Dhone  calls  of  the  effect  which  the  Imme- 
aiato  demise  of  Cliryder  woidd  have  on 
the  Uves  of  Chrysler  workers  in  my  dis- 
trict and  throughout  the  country.  Z  have 
long  believed  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
government  should  be  to  help  people  who 
are  in  trouble.  Acting  in  this  qidrit,  if  Z 
beUeved    that    Federal    assistance    to 
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Chrysler  was  likely  to  Insure  the  finan- 
cial viability  of  the  company  and  the  Jobs 
of  its  employees,  then  Z  mi^t  have  voted 
in  favor  <a  the  legislation.  Z  do  not  like 
the  thought  of  the  individual  hardships 
which  would  probably  result  from 
Chrjrsler's  demise.  There  are,  of  course, 
unemjdoyment  and  other  comi>ensatidn 
programs  to  deal  with  such  a  situation 
which  would  help  to  ease  the  transition. 
But.  some  iDdividuals  certainly /would 
encounter  difficulties.  However^  would 
not  be  a  service  to  either  these  people 
or  to  the  average  taxpayer,  who  would 
have  to  share  the  burden  of  a  Chrysler 
loan  default,  to  prolong  the  life  of  this 
company  artifidaUy.  Why  build  up  ex- 
pectations which  are  likely  to  be 
dashed?  Why  delay  a  transiticm  period 
which  in  an  probabUlty  win  have  to  be 
endured  eventually?  Why  contribute  to  a 
situation  which  is  likely  to  increase  the 
Federal  deficit,  which  we  all  suffer  from? 
It  is  far  more  compassionate  to  evacuate 
a  village,  even  knowing  the  relocation 
problems  involved,  than  to  give  false 
as8iu«nces  of  safety  while  attempting  to 
repair  a  dam  which  is  unfikely  to  hold 
back  the  flood  waters. 

These,  then,  were  the  rea8<His  support- 
ing my  vote  on  the  Cbryder  legislation. 
Z  hope  that  Z  am  wrong  about  the  future 
vlablUty  of  the  company.  However,  view- 
ingthe  avaUable  data  as  Z  did,  the  only 
responsible  coune  of  action  for  me  was 
to  vote  against  the  bUL* 
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BRADEMAS  ItEMAZMS  THE  MAN  OP 
ABTS  ON  THE  HZIl. 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiifois 
ZN  THX  B017SS  OP  BXPBBBERTATIVEB 

Monday,  January  7,  ttSO 

•  liir.  TATE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  House  of 
ItepresentaUves  ia  our  <««ting^i^ffhfd  col- 
league and  majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
tmn    zndiana,    the    Honorable    Jorh 

I  would  Uke  to  can  the  attentkm  of  my 
eoUeagues  to  an  exodlent  article  c(m- 
cermng  the  guiding  role  of  Jobh  Biaos- 
lus  in  the  creation  and  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arte  and  H»miantti#is  and  M«  Uttitor.inp 

in  general  of  Federal  support  for  the  arts. 
Z  am  pleased  to  learn  tiiat,  despite  his 
many  leadership  duties,  he  wUl  continue 
to  play  an  active  role  during  the  Endow* 
meat  reauthorisation  htm^rtngg  ^  be 
hdd  soon  by  my  good  friend  from  Mich- 
igan, the  Honorable  Wniuai  PV>u. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  hi  the  0(m- 
gress  and  around  the  country  who  lecog- 
nlze  the  tanportance  of  the  arte  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  owe  a  debt  of  graUtiids 
to  Jomr  BiabkMas. 

At  this  point  m  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Insert  an  article  by  Ruth  Dean 
ertlUed,  "Brademas  Remains  the  Man  of 
Arts  on  the  HIU."  from  the  Washington 
Star,  of  Saturday,  January  6, 1980: 

BkAOKMAa    SXMABta  TBK    MaIT    OF    AMTp^'   ' 

on  TBx  Hnx 

(By  Ruth  Dean) 

When  Rep.  J<dm  BnulemM  visited  Rap^l 

Soyer'a  retrospective  at  the  Hishhom  anft 

WM  introduced  to  the  SO-year  old  artist,  the 


old  arttst  told  him:  "Oh,  I  know  all  about 
you:  you're  the  artist's  oongreaaman." 

The  fact  that  one  of  Soyer'a  paintings 
hangB  in  his  VS.  Capitol  offloe  along  with  the 
works  of  other  contemporary  artists  he  fa- 
vors underscores  the  conclualon  that  Brade- 
mas Indeed  stUl  la  "the  artist's  congi«ssman." 
The  press  of  his  duties  as  Bouse  Majority 
Whip  forced  him  early  last  year  to  relinquish 
his  10-year  chairmanship  of  a  House  Educa* 
tlon  and  Labor  suboommlttec  throtigh  which 
he  pushed  the  authorizing  legislation  creat- 
Ing  the  National  Federation  on  the  Arts  and 
Hunumltles  and  the  Tnstitute  of  Museum 
Servlees. 

But  the  IndUna  Democrat  made  It  quite 
clear  In  an  interview  yesterday  that  "the 
fact  I'm  not  chairing  that  subcommittee  in 
no  way  diminishes  my  deep  Interest  in  the 
arts  and  humanities,  musetmis  and  llbrar- 
les."  In  fact,  he  said,  "Brademas  of  Indiana  la 
putting  in  a  great  deal  of  hla  own  time  on 
this"  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  sub- 
committee staff  through  his  own  staff,  per- 
sonal contacts  with  old  friends  like  Rep. 
l^ank  Thompson,  R-N.J.  and  Bep.  William 
Ford,  D-Mlch.,  and  key  officials  In  the  arts  he 
meets  at  the  many  official  social  occasions  he 
attends. 

Ford  is  chairman  of  the  post-secondary 
aducatioQ  subcommittee  to  which  the  arts 
and  humaniUes.  museums  and  Ubrarles  were 
tranafeired  last  year  when  Brademas  stepped 
down  from  chairing  the  select  education 
auboommlttee  of  which  he's  stiu  a  member. 
Thompson  Is  a  member  of  Ford's  subcom- 
mittee. 

Weighing  his  prtorltles.  he  said,  "111  be 
■pending  more  time  personally  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  arts  and  humanities  endowments, 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  and  the 
Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act."  the  three 
major  pieces  of  legislation  with  which  he's 
been  most  cloeely  identlfled. 

He  expects  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  re- 
authorisation  hearings  which  will  be  chaired 
by  Ford,  he  said.  No  date  has  been  set.  "We're 
working  on  that  now,"  he  said.  "But  we  dont 
expect  tt>  hold  aU  the  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton. Well  probably  go  to  several  cities  so  we 
can  get  the  broadest  input  from  people  asso- 
ciated with  the  arta,  himianlties  and  mu- 
seums." 

Will  the  hearings  be  as  Introspective  of  en- 
dowment activities  as  those  held  last  sum- 
mer by  Sen.  Clalboma.  PeU,  D-RJ.,  the  Sen- 
ate colleague  with  whom  he  "lathered"  the 
original  legislation  ereatlng  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities? 

PeU  often  referred  In  the  *>w>rlneii  to  the 
controversial  House  Approprlatioas  Commit- 
tes  invesUgators  report  on  the  sndowments 
wfklch  Rep.  Sldnsy  Tatea.  D-ni..  oommia- 
tloned  for  hla  approprtatloos  bearings  last 
q>rlng.  Tatea  denounced  the  reports  and 
both  endowments  filed  rebuttals  wUh  the 
committee  detailing  the  Investigators'  "er- 
rors." 

Brademas  said  be  was  "not  impressed"  by 
the  two  lnvestlgat<na'  reports,  "and  from 
what  I  can  gather,  Mr.  Tates  was  not  im- 
pressed either  and  said  so  publicly." 

One  of  the  reports'  key  chaiges  was  that 
both  endowments  were  permeated  by  "a 
dosed  circle  of  friends"  phllos(q>hy  In  grants 
panel  decisions  and  administrative  opera- 
tion. 

As  to  th«  operation  at  the  panels  In  the 
Arts  endowment,  Brademas  said:  "Certainly, 
I  think  we  want  to  have  openness.  We  want 
to  be  sure  that  applications  are  being  fairly 
considered.  And  I  have  read  in  Mr.  Blddle's 
1078  annual  report,  he  himself  has  had  some 
criticisms  of  the  operation  of  the  panels,  and 
ordered  a  study  of  it.  I'm  delighted  they're 
looking  at  it  themselves." 

But  what  about  outside  criticism  of  "fa- 
voritism" In  grants  awards  at  the  endow- 
ments? "My  own  atutude  on  that,"  said 
Brademaa.  "Is,  as  the  old  television  series 
goes,  I  just  want  to  have  the  facts  m'am.  I 
want  the  evidence." 
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A  former  Rhodes  Scholar,  Brademas  indi- 
cated the  committee  would  take  a  fair- 
minded  approach.  "If  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  there  Is  favoritism  or  that  there  Is  slov- 
enly processing  of  applications,  we  want  to 
know  that,"  he  said.  "At  the  same  time,  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  criticisms  are  not  gen- 
erated solely  by  dlagr\mUed  applicants  who 
for  good  reason  found  their  petitions  re- 
jected. I'm  very  familiar  with  that.  People 
can  always  say,  they  dldnt  treat  me  fairly. 
Tlis  fact  of  the  ms^ter  is  they  did  not  have 
a  vary  Impressivs  application. 

"But  I'm  sure  In  a  country  as  big  as  this  is. 
and  with  as  many  apidleatlons  as  corns  In, 
and  with  the  traUty  of  finite  human  beings. 
youTs  going  to  find  Instances  of  both.  What 
ws  want  to  do.  It  seems  to  me,  in  our  over- 
sight capacity  Is  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  We  want  to  get  at  the  legitimate 
criticisms,  and  separate  them  from  the  ones 
that  dont  seem  to  have  much  merit." 

Would  the  Hotise  re-authorlzatlon  hear- 
ings be  Influsnoed  by  the  Pell  committee's 
flvs-year  projection  of  a  16  per  cent  anti-in- 
flatlon  celling  on  appropriations  for  the  en- 
dowments? 

Brademas  dldnt  think  it  prudent  at  this 
time  to  guess  at  what  the  House  will  do  on 
this  point,  especially  before  submission  of 
the  President's  1881  budget  measags  to  Con- 
grees.  But  he  reiterated  his  own  oft-ex- 
pressed view  that  he  doesnt  regard  the  arts 
■ad  humanities  "as  a  frill  which  will  be  fi- 
nanced only  If  money  is  left  over  from  every- 
thing else.  Because  money  will  never  be  left 
over  from  everything  else.  The  arts  and  hu- 
manities must  be  supported  because  thc7  are 
perceived  as  Indispensable,  as  Important  In 
their  own  right.  I  do  not  think  that  you're 
going  to  find  we  In  the  House  are  going  to 
bs  wild-eyed,  profligate  spenders  on  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

"If  you  look  at  the  amount  of  federal  sup- 
port for  the  arts  compared  to  other  items  in 
the  federal  budget,  we're  talking  about  an 
area  that  Is  very  modest.  These  are  not  vast 
sums  of  money  by  comparison  to  what  is 
spent  in  other  domestic  programs,  not  to 
speak  of  defense.  So  'the  orders  of  magni- 
tude,' as  the  mathematicians  say,  in  respect 
to  arts  and  humanities  are  quite  modest. 
'  And  I  hope  we  are  somewhat  more  generous 
than  our  Senate  colleagues  have  so  far 
t>een."a 


MILLARD  C.  BROWNE  AND  HIS_ 
EXTRAORDINARY  JOURNALISTIC 
LEGACY  TO  COMMUNITY  AND 
COUNTRY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


or  mw  TouE 


IN  THi:  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ilf onday.  January  7.  198(t 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thcxnas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  that — 

The  basis  of  our  government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right. 

Written  nearly  5  years  before  the  1791 
ratification  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  guarantees  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  Jefferson  added 
that— 

Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  a  govern- 
ment. I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pre- 
fer the  latter. 

BAr.  Speaker,  the  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  first  amendment  has 
nourished  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
the  expansion  of  human  freed(»n  abun- 
dantly, to  the  benefit  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations and  the  improvement  of  gov- 
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emment,  local  and  State  as  well  as 
National. 

That  the  American  people  are  the  best 
Informed  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
the  result  of  this  wisdom  and  the  first 
amendment.  Credit,  too,  for  safeguard- 
ing the  basic  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press  is  due  to  past  and  present  Amer- 
ican Journalists,  the  most  skilled  and 
most  responsible  in  the  exercise  to  freely 
chronicle,  and  commoit  on.  human  af- 
fairs. 

EpiUMulzing  this  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  dedicaticm  to  truth  and  re- 
spMisibility  is  the  staff  ot  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  respected  newspapers,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  the  News' 
outstanding  editorial  page  editmr,  MU- 
lard  C.  Browne. 

For  35  years.  Millaid's  incisive  and 
studious  editorials  and  columns  have 
served  as  be^nis  for  the  betterment  <a 
our  western  New  York  community,  the 
Stete  of  New  Yoric.  our  Nation,  and  the 
American  people.  These  have  left  an  in- 
ddlble  stamp  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  past  Sunday.  Millard's  retire- 
ment from  the  News  became  effective.  He 
Is  embarking  upon  a  new  career,  focus- 
ing on  research  and  writing  on  his  fa- 
vorite subject,  the  first  amendment  and 
constrainte  on  the  press  in  England, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

In  this  endeavor,  and  as  my  personal 
friend,  Z  wish  him  Godspeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Millard  Browne's  record 
of  public  service  Is  both  legend  and  a 
benchmark  for  all  who  labor  in  the 
fourth  estate.  Some  of  that  record  is  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  News.  January  7  and  in  a  News  ar- 
ticle, announcing  his  retirement,  on  Jan- 
uary 4. 

The  articles  follow: 

TsiBtm  TO  aif  Eorroa 

MUlard  C.  Browne  has  been  so  much  a  part 
of  The  News  for  so  long  that  It  is  hard  to  ac- 
cept the  reality  of  his  retirement.  He  has 
helped  to  shape  and  express  the  editorial 
policies  of  this  newspaper  for  more  than  36 
years,  a  period  that  spanned  great  changes 
and  challenges  In  the  history  of  this  com- 
munity and  the  nation.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod— first  as  an  editorial  writer,  then  chief 
editorial  writer  and  finally  editorial  page 
editor — he  was  undevlatlng  In  his  fidelity  to 
responsible  Journalism  and  In  his  devotion  to 
the  betterment  of  Buffalo  and  Western  New 
York. 

He  brought  to  these  columns  an  incisive 
mind,  a  broad  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
and  exceptional  writing  talent.  Although  he 
was  an  especially  close  student  of  national 
issues  and  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  h^  was 
also  .k  well-liiformed  generalist  who  could 
comment  with  authority  and  insight  on  a 
wide  spectrum  of  subjects,  including  sports 
and  the  arts.  He  sou:;ht  always  to  appeal  to 
reason,  and  he  delighted  in  critical  analysis. 
But  he  was  capable  of  righteous  Indignation 
when  the  clrcximstances  warranted  it. 

He  took  seriovialy  the  watchdog  role  of  the 
press  and  was  ever  alert  to  opportunities  to 
promote  civic  improvement.  Not  content 
merely  to  "view  with  alami,"  he  encouraged 
his  staff  to  suggest  positive  solutions  wher- 
ever possible:  "you  can't  beat  something  with 
nothing,"  was  one  of  his  pet  admonitions.  He 
sought  the  mantle  of  a  constructive  critic, 
not  a  common  scold. 

His  primary  aim  was  not  to  tell  readers 
hpw  to  think,  but  to  help  them  form  their 
own  judgments.  He  sought  to  make  the  edi- 
torial page  a  marketplace  of  diverse  and 
competing  opinions,  including  those  opposed 
to  The  News  editorial  nosltions. 
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What  many  Newa  readers  may  not  know  la 
ths  mcasurs  of  his  contributions  to  the  gen- 
eral advanoemsnt  of  jonmalism — In  the 
leadetablp  he  gavs  to  ths  Inqnovetnent  of 
America's  editorial  pages  as  president  of 
the  National  OonfSrence  of  Bdltoclal  Writ- 
ers; in  bis  active  role  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  Society  of  Ifewapi4»cr  Bdltors 
and  the  International  Press  Institute;  In 
bis  paoesetUng  as  a  founder  and  first  pres- 
ident of  ths  Oreater  Buffalo  Intematianal 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Joor- 
nallsts/Stgma  Delta  Chi;  In  his  Important 
oontrllratlons  to  the  fonmiiatjon  of  free 
press-fair  trial  gnldsUnes  In  this  stats. 

A  newspaper's  credlbmty,  its  dedication  to 
the  common  good,  is  its  badge  of  honor,  the 
standard  by  which  it  Is  judged.  News  edi- 
torials, of  course,  speak  for  The  News  as  an 
Instttutloa  and  xeflect  the  ideas  of  many 
persons.  But  Millard  Browns  played  an  espe- 
cially large  and  distinguished  role  in  main- 
taining Ths  Mews  tradition  of  fair,  req>on- 
sibls  commentary  and  public  servlos. 

Ttaoss  who  worked  with  him  sre  pledged 
to  do  their  best  to  cany  on  the  legacy  of  his 
brilliant  career.  And  we  join  In  wishing  him 
weU  as  he  imdertakes  new  ratlrement  proj- 
ects of  research  and  writing  that  promise  to 
keep  him.  at  69.  almost  as  busy  as  bS  was 
during  his  active  days  as  a  newspaperman. 

EbiToaiAL  Pack  Editob,  Mn.i.*«r>  C.  Bkowhx. 
RmxEs  Faoic  Nrws 
Millard  C.  Browne  retires  Sunday  as  edi- 
torial page  editor  of  The  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  ending  a  35-year  career  that  began  in 
1944  when  he  came  to  Buffalo  as  an  editorial 
writer  for  The  Newa. 

From  1953  to  1966.  Mr.  Browne  was  chief 
editorial  writer  and  since  1966,  editorial  page 
editor. 

A  native  of  the  ^>okane.  Wash.,  area  and 
a  resident  of  California  from  the  age  of  11  to 
his  early  adulthood,  he  will  move  to  a  home 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  near  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity campus  where  he  earned  his  bache- 
lor's degree  m  1936  and  master's  degree  in 
1939. 

His  newspaper  career  began  as  a  sptnts- 
writer  with  the  Modesto.  Calif.,  Bee  and  city 
editor  for  the  Santa  PavUa,  Calif.,  Chronicle. 

He  was  a  29-year-old  editorialist,  political 
writer  and  associate  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  Onion  In  1944  when  his  re- 
sponse to  an  ad  in  the  trade  publication  Edi- 
tor &  Publisher  brought  him  to  The  News. 

During  his  early  years  here,  one  of  hi*  jobs 
was  to  read  prospective  editorials  to  Edward 
H.  Butler. 

"He  was  editor  as  well  as  publisher,"  Mr. 
Browne  recalls,  "and  he  took  that  job  seri- 
ously. He  was  extremely  courteous  and 
thoughtful. 

"Sometimes  he  would  say,  "That's  very  well 
written,  but  lets  hold  it  for  a  while.  That 
meau.  tbas  editorial  never  would  ass  ths 
light  of  day." 

After  Mr.  Butler's  death  In  1056,  Mr. 
Browne  worked  closely  with  Alfred  H.  mrcta- 
hofer,  editor  of  Ths  News  for  nearly  four 
decades. 

Somstlmes  Mr.  Klrchhcrfer  would  allow  ths 
editorial  writers  to  take  stands  that  ware  In 
opposition  to  bis  personal  views,  Mr.  Browne 
says. 

Ths  most  abrasive  controversy  Mr.  Browns 
remembers  was  The  News  campaign  for  a  fnU 
investigation  into  alleged  Irregularities  In 
the  Police  Department  during  ths  first  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita. 

"That  got  very  peraonal,  and  Peter  J.  Crotty 
(then  Erie  County  Democratic  chairman) 
was  a  bitter  opponent,"  bs  remembers. 

Ons  of  the  first  congratulatory  notes  he 
received  on  his  retirement  oame  from  Mr. 
Crotty. 

"We're  less  partisan  and  feisty  now."  Mr. 
Browne  says,  "but  we  still  take  strong  stands 
on  Issues." 

He  saya  The  Newa  has  supported  fiscal  coa- 
servatism  in  government,  but  has  been  lib- 
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•m  on  many  quacUona  nicb  m  cItU  rtghts. 
TiM  News  hM  •  tndltloa  of  IwttUsc  avan 
tlM  taint  of  eocmptlon  in  pobUe  Ufa. 

Mr.  Brovna  Uk*  to  think  of  hla  own  adl- 
torUl  dlraotlon  aa  raftemlat. 

"Wa  taava  fouctat  for  ImproTonent  In  ttaa 
meebanlams  of  goTanunant,"  taa  aays.  "Wa 
taftva  bean  for  metn^wUtan  govenuBent  fo^ 
tha  eoontf." 

Ifr.  Brawn*  early  rejectail  tlia  "off  tha  top 
of  your  bead"  atyle  of  editorialising,  inatat- 
Ing  on  oartfoi  reaearcta.  NOwa  editorial  writ- 
ers work  aa  hard  ooUeetmg  f aeu  for  their 
editorials  ae  rqxirten  do  for  their  etorlaa. 

Be  llkaa  to  be  timely.  But  In  eaaea  ot  eoo- 
plez  eontrof«rilae  wbetv  paiwlmia  heat 
quldUy.  he  prefen  to  wait  a  few  days  to  get 
the  &cta  aorted  out  and  Identify  ttte  lanl 


He  ratee  ae  hie  moot  trying  tlmee  the  19M 
Johnaon-Ooldwatar  **'*'r*'frn.  the  l^etnaio 
War  and  the  Watersate  biTaetlitatlons.  Tliey 
were  days  of  heated  debate  tnalde  hie  owb 
department  as  weU  as  m  the  natka  at  large. 

Be  Is  proud  that  The  News  had  the  cour- 
aga  to  change  lu  editorial  poettlona  aa  new 
facta  came  to  light  and  «^*»*»igiT^  national 
needs  emerged. 

The  return  of  Tbe  Sunday  News  In  Iforcm- 
ber  19T7  brought  the  weekly  Sunday  column. 
"An  Bdltor'a  Beflectlons,"  in  which  Mr. 
Browne  gave  his  views  as  an  Indl^dual  on 
Sabjecto  from  Western  New  York  weather 
(he  oonslderB  It  delightful)  to  the  phlloeophF 
of  Tbe  News  editorial  page. 

In  one  column,  he  wrote  that  editorial 
writing  represents  "an  effort  in  group  policy- 
making— In  speaking  not  for  ourselves  Indl^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TlduaUy  .  .  .  but  for  Tbe  Newt  sa  an  Inatl- 
tutlon." 

During  the  90  years  the  Brownee  lived  In 
Clarence  before  morlng  to  Snyder,  be  *en- 
Myed"  la  years  on  tha  Clarence  Central 
Board  of  Bdocatkm. 

Mr.  Browne  aarvBd  aa  praeldent  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  snd 
has  been  head  of  the  International  Oom- 
munlcatlons  Committee  of  the  American  So- 
elety  of  Netrspapar  Bdltors. 

Woe  the  International  Preea  Institute,  he 
took  part  In  drawing  up  a  charter  on  world 
prees  freedom  that  Is  regarded  as  a  rallying 
point  for  opinion  against  reprseilnni. 

He  helped  found  the  Oreater  Buffalo  In- 
ternational Cbi^iter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  na- 
tional prnfweilonsl  journalism  society,  and 
was  Us  first  president.  HO  has  been  active  in 
the  Thursday  Club.  Torch  Club  and  tbe 
Scrlptores.  He  Is  active  In  the  Society' of  Nle- 
man  IWlows.  havlx)g  studied  as  a  fellow  at 
Harvard  during  his  Sacramento  years. 

In  19S8.  he  toured  the  NATO  countnee  and 
took  a  world  tour  la  IMS.  In  tha  fall  of  1973. 
he  waa  In  a  group  ef  the  first  newsmen  to 
visit  poet-revolutlosiary  mainland  China, 
discovering,  he  says,  "that  the  trip  was  one 
for  learning,  not  judgmg." 

He  and  Jane  Sweet,  a  fkrarth-generatlon 
Callfomlaa.  were  married  Aug.  26. 1939.  Just 
•ne  week  baton  World  War  n  began. 

Before  going  to  California  where  both  of 
their  mothers  Uve.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browns  will 
travel  to  New  York  City  for  the  wwkllng  of 
their  son.  MQlard  Warren  Browne,  genera 
counsel  of  Phni|p  A.  H\mt  Chemical  Co. 

Another  son.  Jeffrey  C.  Browne,  is  a  re- 
porter for  the  MDwaukse  Journal,  and  Jef- 
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fray  Browned  wife  U  a  eopy  editor  at  the 
Journal. 

A  daughter.  Barbara  Jana,  a  buyer  for  a 
Chicago  department  store,  is  married  to  a 
financial  reporter  for  the  Chicago  TMbuns. 

Another  daughter.  Katharine  Aime  of  Vi- 
enna. Va..  U  married  to  a  VS.  Forest  Service 
hvdrOloglst. 

''Vo  years  ago  In  "An  Editor's  ReHections." 
Mr.  Browne  wrota.  "Vbr  me.  thto  has  been  • 
matter  of  peraonal  beUef :  that  a  newspaper's 
wlltorlal  policy  and  editorial  page  should  al- 
ways be  pointed  forward,  and  therefore  gen- 
•raUy  should  not  be  edited  by  UMtalgle  old 
men." 

He  admlta  now  that  retirement  wlU  be 
■^wrenching."  but  adds.  T  beta  to  think  of  it 
as  retirement;  It's  a  change  of  positions." 

Tbe  focus  of  his  continuing  Interest  will 
be  the  First  Amendment  In  todays  world.  He 
expects  to  reeearch  and  write  about  differing 
constraints  on  the  press  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Bngtend. 

In. September.  Mr.  Browne  wlU  begin  a 
study-and-wrltlng  sojourn  at  Wolfson  Col- 
lege of  Cambridge.  Kngland.  esplorlng  tha 
British  and  American  experiences  snth  praaa 
^      *om. 
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)  leaves  behind  him  atThe  News  astun^ 
kadltioB  of  dabate  with  etvlUty  and  a  dadl- 
•atlon  to  tha  belief  that  people  can  disagree 
Without  belne  disagreeable. 
^  He  fiao  leaves  a  linn  oonunltment  to  care- 
ful researcn  and  considered  ludgments. 
ssached  without  the  Oaw  of  Individual  bias. 
His  view  of  the  future  reflecta  the  words  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson— ~To  travel  hope- 
fully is  a  better  thing  than  to  arrlve."# 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Thurtday.  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
<m  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
protempore,  Hon.  Bn.L  Bradley,  a  Sen- 
ator frcMn  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


PRAYSR 


The  Reverend  Ernest  T.  Oatta,  St. 
Bernard's  CathoUc  Church,  Riverdale, 
Md..  ofZered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  direct  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
God  who  is  always  present  to  His  i>eople. 

God  of  all  graciousness,  may  Your 
f  ace  shine  on  this  assembly  as  they  carry 
the  responsibility  of  leading  this  blessed 
country  in  the  ways  of  justice  and  peace. 

Send  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdcKn  and 
imderstanding  to  discern  Your  will  in  all 
their  deliberations;  the  Spirit  of  forti- 
tude and  courage  to  strengthen  their  re- 
solve of  leadership  in  the  service  of  Your 
people;  the  Spirit  of  reverence  so  that 
Your  will  may  hold  priority  in  their  lives 
and  their  decisionmaking. 

We  thank  You  for  the  blessings  of 
liarmony,  Joy,  peace,  and  prosperity  with 
which  You  have  graced  our  Nation  in  the 
past.  We  seek  Your  hand  of  blessing  to- 
day and  in  time  to  come.  Blessed  be  Your 
name  now  and  forever.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESHDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  Mr.  Bradley) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COMMISSIONER  OP 
AGRICULTURE  DISCUSSES  FARM 
ENERGY  USES— AGRI-ENERGY 
ROUNDTABLE  to  be  HELD  SOON 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  years  we  Americans  have 
watched  the  cost  of  energy  and  its  many 
byproducts  rising  continually  as  a  major 
force  in  the  inflationary  spiral.  One  of 
the  most  important,  yet  least  imderstood, 
of  energy's  interrelationships  is  its  in- 
teraction with  agricultural  production. 
Agriculture  is  one  of  our  most  eflBcient 
fuel  consumption  sectors.  Fm-  example,  it 
is  not  generally  recognized  that  3 
percent  of  the  total  energy  consumed  In 
the  United  States  is  used  in  agriculture. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  American  agri- 
cultiire  feeds  our  Nation  and  many  addi- 


tional millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world.  Energy  price  hikes  and  shortages 
could  threaten  this  production. 

Last  mcxith's  OPEC  meeting  in  Ca- 
racas and  the  need  to  accelerate  alter- 
nate fuel  source  development  are  cause 
for  us  to  focus  on  these  energy /agricul- 
ture relatiraiships  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Utilization  of  synthetic  fuels  and  the 
conversion  of  agricultural  products  to 
energy  jffe  two  impmiant  examples. 
Agriculture  and  technology,  as  great 
strengths  of  our  economic  system,  could 
also  be  utilized  to  forge  new  cooperative 
relationships  with  the  energy-rich 
nations. 

I  imderstand  these  subjects  wiU  be 
studied  in  a  conference,  the  Agri-Energy 
Roundtable,  which  will  convene  agricul- 
tural leaders  from  all  over  the  world  with 
US.  agribusinessmen,  February  7-9,  in 
New  Orleans. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  better  under- 
stand the  futtire  agri-energy  balance 
by  reading  a  realistic  article  by  Gus  R. 
Etouglass.  commissioner  of  agriculture 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  article  follovTs: 

Fakm  Enzbct  Uses 

Energy  conservation  has  been  a  national 
necessity  for  some  time,  but  tbe  "Iranian 
situation"  Is  again  calling  It  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Energy  from  fuels  Is  used  In  agriculture 
because  It  Is  pn^table  to  do  so.  One  Indica- 
tion of  why  Is  that  statistics  indicate  that 
for  the  amoimt  of  work  done  labor  is  more 
than  800  times  as  expensive  as  is  energy  used 
in  the  form  of  electricity. 

Approximately  3%  of  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed in  tbe  United  States,  less  than  the 
amount  used  to  fuel  Jet  aircraft,  is  used  In 
production  agriculture.  In  20  years,  this  has 
enabled  American  agriculture  to  feed  an 
additional  SO  million  persons  while  cutting 
labor  requirements  In  half. 

It's  vital  that  production  agriculture  be 
given  a  Number  1  priority  status  In  any  pro- 
gram established  to  ration  fuels.  To  do  leas 
will  ultimately  result  In  domestic  food  short- 
ages, and  tbe  attendant  problems,  and  a 
lessening  of  food  exports,  which  now  pays 
for  tbe  bulk  of  the  country's  OH  Imports. 

But,  If  It  becomes  necessary  to  ration  fuel 
and  the  farm  segment  of  tbe  economy  Is 
given  the  needed  priority  status,  the  farmer 
must  do  his  very  best  to  use  It  wisely.  Since 
the  best  place  to  conserve  Is  in  areas  where 
large  amounts  of  fuel  are  used,  this  means  a 
step-by-step  analysis  of  all  farm  operations. 
Let's  do  It  now. 

Energy  Is  used  in  West  Virginia's  agricul- 
ture in  about  the  same  ways  and  amounts  as 
In  American  agriculture.  One  reference  says 
that  tbe  largest  energy  use  is  for  ferlllzer — 
36%  of  the  total  energy  used  on  the  farms. 
One  reason  Is  that  nitrogen  fertilizer  Is  nearly 
all  made  from  natural  gas.  To  save,  farmers 
should  test  their  soil  before  each  application, 
calibrate  their  equipment  accurately  and 
make  more  efficient  use  of  manure.  Another 
main  use  Is  In  cars  and  trucks — 20%.  Here, 
we  can  help  by  selecting  economical  vehicles, 
by  maintaining  and  servicing  them  regularly 
and  by  asking  "Is  this  trip  necessary?"  before 
each  departure.  Overall  field  operations  ac- 
count for  about  20%  of  the  fuel  used.  To  cut 


it  back,  we  need  to  maintain  and  aervloe  om- 
tract«X8  regularly,  match  tractor  power  to 
Implement  requirements,  uae  proper  banaat 
Ing  to  control,  sUppage  and  gear  iq>  and 
throttle  down.  In  harvesting,  which  ntmaes  a 
big  12%.  we  need  to  select,  operate  and  mam- 
taln  equipment  carefuUy.  As  an  esaaq>le. 
silage  sjrstems  uae  only  half  the  labor  of  hay- 
feeding  systems,  but  they  require  at  least 
twice  the  energy.  The  question  is  "Which  is 
best  for  our  specific  needs?"  Other  ways  to 
reduce  on-the-f  arm  energy  consunq>tlan  is  to 
consider  reduced  tillage,  to  apply  pesticides 
carefully  and  only  when  needed,  to  consider 
high  moisture  com  and  crib  drying  of  ear 
com  as  alternatives  to  fuel-iislng  drying  sys- 
tems, and  for  those  practicing  irrigation  to  do 
so  only  when  and  only  as  much  as  is  needed. 
The  cost  of  energy  Is  going  to  rise  con- 
tinually. We  will  never  again  have  as  mwfli 
oil  or  gas;  nuclear  energy  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment, and  solar  energy  will  be  quite 
expensive  and  slow  In  developing.  We,  na 
farmers,  need  to  practice  conservation  In 
every  way  we  can  so  that  should  rationing 
become  necessary,  we  can  get  and  "i't«"«^>p 
the  Number  1  priority  needed  to  produce  the 
food  this  country  must  have.# 


THE  GREAT  IDEAS  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Container  Corp.  of  America  aa 
the  30th  anniversary  of  its  great  ideas 
program,  a  unique  advertising  series 
built  upon  the  moral,  philosophical,  and 
poUtical  principles  of  many  of  the  world's 
most  outstanding  thinkers  and  doers 
throughout  the  history  of  civllizatiOD. 

In  a  significant  and  InnovatiTe  unioin 
of  ari  and  business  with  great  ideas  of 
Western  man — and  as  a  public  service— 
the  Container  Corp..  since  launching  the 
program  in  February  1950,  has  commis- 
sioned 198  paintings,  graphics,  and  sculp- 
ture for  the  great  ideas  advertising  series. 
In  addition  to  appearing  in  natioiuil 
magazines  and  periodicals,  they  have 
been  exliibited  in  118  galleries  and  mu- 
seums throughout  the  world  and  viewed 
by  more  than  1  million  people  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Latin 
America. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Containo* 
Corp.  is  bringing  its  great  ideas  art  ex- 
hibit to  Atlanta  in  January  and  I  know 
that  this  outstanding  and  unique  col- 
lection based  on  visual  interpretations 
of  philosophical  ideals,  which  have 
guided  mankind  for  centuries,  will  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  people  of 
Atlanta  and  all  Georgians  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  it. 

TTiere  will  be  two  special  preview  re- 
ceptions, the  first  on  Jsmuary  18  in  con- 
nection with  the  city's  annual  Beaux 
Arts  Ball  and  another  special  govern- 
ment preview  on  January  20  for  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly,  now  In  ses- 
sion, and  other  ofBoers  and  members  of 
the  State  government. 

I  commend  this  exhibit  to  all  Geor- 
gians and  thank  the  Container  Corp. 
for  making  it  possible.  Jfie  great  ideas 
program   demonstrates   concern   about 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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the  human  condition  that  we  all  share 
and  has  done  much  over  the  past  three 
decades  to  expand  the  imagination  and 
upUft  the  spirit.* 


S.  521— A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  LOSSES  INCURRED 
AS  A  RESULT  OP  THE  BAN  ON 
THE  CHEMICAL  TRIS 


•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  20,  1979,  the  Senate  passed 
6.  521,  a  bill  that  would  allow  manufac- 
turers of  children's  sleepwear  to  pursue 
in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  their  claims 
for  losses  incurred  because  of  the  ban 
by  the  Government  on  the  chemical 
flame-retardant  Tris. 

When  the  report  accompanying  that 
bill  was  filed  in  the  Senate,  two  items 
that  are  required  to  be  included  in  the 
report  were  inadvertently  left  out  of  the 
printed  version  of  the  report.  Although 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  request 
a  star  print  of  the  report  because  the  biU 
has  passed  the  Senate,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing materials  for  printing  in  the 
Recobo  in  regard  to  S.  521: 

RcGiriATORT  Impact 

The  Committee  In  its  consideration  of 
S.  521  has  determined  that  there  woiild  be 
no  adverse  regulatory  Impact  on  the  Federal 
Govemment  as  a  result  of  its  enactment. 

To  the  contrary,  the  Committee  beUeves 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  consolidate 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  all  out- 
standing claims  that  may  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  Government's  ban  on  the  chem- 
ical Trls.  Without  this  legislation,  Individual 
companies  who  believe  they  have  meritorious 
claims  would  be  left  with  the  prospect  of 
filing  separate  lawsuits  against  the  Govern- 
ment m  the  Federal  Judicial  district  where 
they  are  situated.  Thus,  absent  3.  521,  a 
multiplicity  of  lawsuits  could  result  which 
would  further  tie  up  the  Federal  courts  and 
result  in  a  substantial  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  has  concluded 
that  enactment  of  S.  531  would  have  no 
adverse  regulatory  Impact  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

CoNGRxssioNAL  Binxsrr  OmcE, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  19, 1979. 
Hon.  Edwaad  M.  KnrMZDT, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 
TttAM  Mb.  Chahiman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  prepared 
the  attached  cost  estimate  for  S.  531,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  losses  Incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
chemical  Tris  In  apparel,  fabric,  yarn  or  fiber, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Auci  M.  BivuN, 

Director. 

CONGRKSSIONAL   BxnWET   OfTICS  COST 
ESTIMATX 

1.  BUI  number:  S.  621. 

3.  Bill  title:  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
ban  on  the  use  of  the  chemical  Trls  in  ap- 
parel, fabric,  3ram  or  fiber  and  for  other  pur- 

POMS. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Decem- 
ber 18,  1079. 


4.  BiU  .purpose:  The  bUl  authorizes  the 
D.S.  Court  of  Ctaims  to  hear,  determine  and 
render  Judgment  tipon  any  claim  by  a  pro- 
ducer, manuf^turer.  distributor,  or  retailer 
of  children's  sleepwear  for  losses  due  to  the 
government's  ban  ,on  Tris-treated  apparel 
Issued  on  April  8.  1977.  Payment  for  such 
Judgments  is  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  claims  filed  In  the  coiirt. 

5.  Cost  estimate: 

PaymeyUs  for  claims  (maximum) 
(By  fiscal  years,  in  mUllons  of  doUarsj 

1980 s ^-^_;..,-' — 

1881    .-— *-- ^_:—  25 

1982    l.^l-*: 26 

1983 -^— . — 

1984 -..:■-. — 

The  costs  of  tbU  biU  laU  within  budget 
function  800.  •     •'.  ■ 

6.  Basis  of  estimate : 

The  table  above  Indicates  the  maximum 
cost  to  the  government  of  this  bUl.  The  ac- 
tual cost  will  iepend  on  the  extent  to  which 
claims  are  filed  and  on  the  magnitude  of 
these  claims.  It  is  expected  that  claims  will 
be  entered  for  most  of  the  100  to  110  chil- 
dren's sleepwear  producers  but  that  many 
of  the  small  producers  may  not  file  claims. 
Therefore,  actual  payments  are  expected  to 
range  from  60  to  80  percent  of  the  maximum 
cost  shown  above. 

Based  on  a  1978  survey  by  the  American 
Apparel  Manufacturers  Association,  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  actual  losses  suffered  by 
children's  sleepwear  manufacturers  totaled 
approximately  $50  million.  It  Is  estimated 
that  retailers  currently  have  In  stock  Trls- 
treated  apparel  which  costs  approximately  $1 
million.  Because  of  the  time  needed  to  pre- 
pare the  litigation,  and  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  requires  all  claims  to  be  filed  with- 
in two  years  after  enactment.  It  is  assumed 
that  50  percent  of  these  amounts  will  be 
awarded  in  1981  and  50  percent  in  1982. 

7.  Estimate  comparison :  None. 

8.  Previous  OBO  estimate :  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Mike  Horton 
(225-7760). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  James  Blum. 

Jamjes  L.  Blitii, 
Assistant  Director 
for  Budget  Analysis.^ 


REFLECTIONS  ON  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  quality  to  large  events  such  that 
often  they  can  be  described  in  simple 
words.  Woodrow  Wilson  began  his  first 
Inaugural  Address  77  years  ago  with  the 
plain  statement:  "There  has  been  a 
change  of  government." 

In  just  such  simple  terms  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
American  foreign  policy.  This  change 
has  been  initiated  by  President  Carter. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  declare  my  support, 
as  one  Senator,  for  what  he  has  done  and 
to  offer  some  thoughts  as  to  what  now 
should  follow. 

The  change,  of  course,  has  to  do  with 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  been  the  deepest  purpose  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  this  period  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  the  rulers 
of  that  nation,  to  establish  a  "code  of 
detent^"  by  which  our  respective  actions 
would  be  as  little  threatening  and  un- 
predictable as  possible,  and  above  all 
to  bring  stability  and  finally  reductions 
in  our  respective  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  The  President's  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1980  to  the  majority  leader,  Sen- 


ator Btrd,  requesting  that  considera- 
tion of  the  SALT  n  treaty  be  delayed 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precise  moment 
when  this  fundamental  change  took 
place.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  the  President  had 
no  choice  save  to  make  this  proposal, 
and  the  Senate  will  have  no  choice  save 
to  accede. 

There  will  be  a  tendency  to  think  of  our 
policy  as  reverting  now  to  an  earlier 
stage,  that  of  the  cold  war  as  it  was 
termed.  This  would  be  a  profoxmd  error. 
For  just  as  the  term  denotes,  that  earlier 
period  was  one  of  relative  immobility, 
even  stalemate.  It  was  a  period  of  maneu- 
ver without  essential  movement.  A  great 
burst  of  Soviet  expansion  had  been  con- 
tained; was  stopped.  American  military 
and  economic  power  was  sufficient  to 
that  purpose;  and  just  as  importantly  so 
was  the  morale  of  this  Nation  and  the 
prestige  of  our  institutions. 

So  much  was  this  the  case  that  the 
time  came  when  it  seemed  both  reason- 
able and  eminently  desirable  that  Soviet 
intentions  might  themselves  change,  and 
the  imbalance  of  power  between  our  na- 
tions might  become  less  salient  in  our 
relations.  All  such  hopes  came  to  a 
crashing  end  in  Kabul  on  December  24. 
1979. 

There  will  be  a  tendency  also  to  look 
back  upon  these  hopes  as  illusions,  and 
perhaps  especially  to  indict  the  Presi- 
dent for  having  embraced  them  with  an 
intensity  tliat  partook  of  the  passionate. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any  such 
indictment  must  fail.  If  it  be  said  of  the 
President  that  his  hopes  for  the  success 
of  a  pohcy  of  accommodation  were  more 
than  the  evidence  might  have  warranted, 
then  so  be  it.  If  it  be  said  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  he  genuinely  felt  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  Chairman  Brezhnev 
shared  "similar  dreams  and  aspirations" 
about  the  future  of  the  world,  let  that 
stand  also.  Would  they  be  forgiven  if 
they  had  thought  the  opposite  and  had 
been  wrong?  No.  Our  failings,  if  they 
have  been  failings,  have  been  of  the  cate- 
gory which  Dr.  Johnson  described  as  the 
triumph  of  hope  over  experience.  As  at 
no  time  since  Winston  Churchill  said  it 
in  the  darkest  moments  of  the  Second 
World  War,  if  we  open  up  a  war  between 
the  present  and  the  past,  we  will  surely 
lose  the  future. 

But  what  of  this  future?  Here  I  would 
ask  to  be  permitted  a  quite  small  diver- 
sion from  the  point  I  have  just  made  for 
a  limited  but  in  my  view  utterly  essen- 
tial point. 

For  some  time  now  there  have  been 
those  of  us  who  have  contended  that  the 
steady  expansion  of  Soviet  military 
strength  was  incompatible  with  a  policy 
of  peacemaking,  and  that  elemental 
prudence  dictated  that  we  should  pay  at- 
tention more  to  what  they  did  than  to 
what  they  said.  This  was  a  view  which  I 
believe  in  retrospect  we  will  come  to  see 
as  more  widely  held  than  was  generally 
recognized.  In  an  address  I  gave  at  the 
Naval  Academy  in  March  of  1979  I  cited 
a  white  paper  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Defense  released  the  previous  month. 
Speaking  of  Soviet  arms  the  white  paper 
declared : 
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The  growth  in  quantity  in  the  Soviet 
forces,  together  with  continued  qiialltative 
Improvements,  has  extended  their  capability 
well  beyond  what  can  be  considered  necessary 
for  purely  defensive  purposes. 

During  this  period,  which  is  to  say  the 
1970's,  there  was  a  corresponding  decline 
in  the  quantity,  perhaps  even  in  the 
quaUty  of  American  and  allied  forces. 
IThis  too  was  the  subject  of  increasing 
comment. 

This  is  the  object  of  my  diversion.  In 
the  course  of  that  decade  a  body  of  opin- 
ion grew  which  held  that  a  principal 
source  of  instabihty  in  the  world  was  the 
excess  of  American  power.  This  was  not 
a  hallucination.  For  some  years — dec- 
ades even — American  world  power  had 
been  imprecedented.  That  power  of  such 
extent  is  an  invitation  to  excess  is  hard- 
ly an  indefensible  view.  But  it  ceased  to 
be  a  relevant  one  as  the  reality  of  Amer- 
ican power  declined.  That  this  new  real- 
ity was  slow  in  impressing  itself  upon 
us  is  nothing  new  in  human  affairs. 

But  it  is  indispensible  to  the  survival 
of  the  West  that  it  should  now  do  so. 
And  this  then  is  our  moment  of  maximum 
peril.  For  it  is  entirely  possible  that  those 
who  have  until  now  so  deplored  the  ex- 
tent of  American  power,  will  now  be 
tempted  to  wield  a  fantacized  power 
which  once  so  obsessed  them.  Let  no  one 
misunderstand  this  point.  American 
power  is  enormous;  the  American  will  to 
use  it  is  unshaken.  It  is  simply,  in  rela- 
tive terms  less  than  it  has  been,  and  less 
than  it  will  be  in  the  not  far  distant 
future. 

It  wiU  be  both  the  irony  and  the  grav- 
est reality  of  the  time  now  ahead  that  the 
counsel  of  restraint  in  foreign  affairs 
must  come  from  those  who  have  been 
depicted  in  the  recent  past  as  somehow 
the  most  bellicose.  I  put  it  plainly:  when 
vve  spoke  of  danger  wc  meant  just  that. 
May  I  refer  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  past  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 7,  by  Drew  Middleton  who  in  a  career 
of  distinguished  journalism  has  cast  a 
cold  eye  on  more  crises  than  just  this 
most  recent.  The  headline  stated:  "U.S. 
Military  Can  Match  Soviet,  Officials  Say, 
But  Not  Before  1990." 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  contradiction — 
and  we  shall  face  worse  risks  than  this — 
I  would  turn  to  rather  the  opposite 
of  the  temptation  I  have  just  described. 
On  January  7  we  also  learned  of  the  pro- 
posal the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a 
day  earlier  in  Peking  that  China  and 
the  United  States  join  in  finding  com- 
plementary actions  to  counter  Russian 
expansion.  The  proposal  evidently  took 
the  Chinese  leaders  by  surprise,  and  so 
also,  I  believe,  the  American  people.  Cer- 
tainly the  terms  in  which  the  matter  was 
raised  surprised  the  journalists  report- 
ing the  visit.  One  has  written  that  Dr. 
Brown's  banquet  toast  was  so  vehement 
he  almost  seemed  to  have  taken  his  text 
from  a  New  China  News  Agency  denun- 
ciation of  Moscow. 

Can  it  be  that  in  yet  other  circles  of 
government  the  perception  of  American 
weakness  is  so  advanced  that  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Afghanistan  we 
turn  for  help  to  the  people  who  con- 
quered Tibet? 


If  we  so  underestimate  our  power,  we 
are  more  surely  ruined  than  if  we  over- 
estimate it. 

And  this,  for  what  the  Senate  may 
make  of  it,  is  the  heart  of  my  contention. 
For  the  power  of  the  United  States  rests 
upon  and  derives  from  the  ideas  we  rep- 
resent: In  international  affairs  from  the 
standards  of  conduct  which  we  aver  and 
which  we  seek  tc  uphold. 

For  three  generations  now — for  some- 
what more  than  seven  decades — these 
standards  have  been  under  more  or  less 
unremitting  assault  from  totalitarian- 
ism. There  have  been  peaks  and  valleys, 
slow  times  and  crisis  times:  the  assault 
has  sometimes  come  from  the  totalitar- 
ian right,  but  in  the  first  instance,  and 
most  often,  and  now  exclusively  from  the 
totalitarian  left.  It  may  be  we  have  grown 
used  to  this  and  no  longer  see  it  for  the 
changed  condition  it  represents.  Cer- 
tainly this  Chamber  will  have  become 
used  to  hearing  from  me  that  the  high 
point  of  the  influence  of  democratic 
ideals  in  the  world  came  toward  the  end 
of  Woodrow  Wilson's  presidency.  No 
man  before  and  none  since  has  been  so 
looked  to  in  the  world  at  large.  Never  be- 
fore and  never  since  has  the  expecta- 
tion been  so  widespread  that  liberal 
democracy  would  become  a  near  univer- 
sal form  of  government.  For  totahtarian- 
ism  had  appeared  in  Russia  in  a  second 
revolution,  following  an  earlier,  demo- 
cratic one,  all  in  1917. 

In  one  way  or  another  we  have  been 
locked  in  ideological  struggle  ever  since; 
and  we  will  continue  so.  Recurrently 
there  have  been  those  who  have  hoped  to 
see  an  end  to  this  struggle,  who  have 
questioned  whether  its  origin  does  not  Ue 
in  the  behavior — admittedly  often  squal- 
id— of  the  democracies.  Or,  the  most 
dangerous  temptation  of  all,  there  have 
been  those  who  would  distinguish  among 
totalitarian  regimes,  preferring  some  to 
others,  or  positively  siding  with  some 
against  others. 

The  recent  American  past  has  pro- 
vided more  than  a  few  examples  of  each 
of  these  tendencies,  but  to  repeat,  none 
that  is  more  dangerous  thsm  the  last.  It 
is  the  danger  best  summarized  by  George 
Orwell's  characterization  of  those  per- 
sons in  Europe  in  the  1930's  who  wished 
to  be  anti-Fascist  without  being  antito- 
talitarian.  It  is  a  lie  in  the  soul  and  it 
destroys. 

Playing  the  Chinese  card,  as  it  is 
termed,  as  if  this  were  all  one  great  game 
of  chance,  is  the  central  instance  of  that 
tendency  in  our  time.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  of  the  American  position  in  world 
affairs  in  recent  years  that  we  have  had 
principles  without  poUcy.  An  excess  of 
principle  and  a  shortage  of  poUcy.  Is  it 
now  to  be  the  reverse? 

PoUcy  is  principle  in  action.  If  it  is  a 
lesser  calling  in  the  divine  order  of 
things,  it  is  of  considerably  larger  sig- 
nificance in  what  is  known  as  the  real 
world.  The  object  of  policy  is  to  make 
one's  nation  understood.  George  Will  is 
only  the  most  recent  commentator  to 
note  that  the  Soviets  have  been  obUging 
in  this  as  in  no  comparable  matter.  For 
seven  decades  they  have  declared  their 
purpose  to  see  their  principles  which  we 
define  as  totalitarian,  prevail  the  world 


over.  As  a  result,  the  essentials  of  world 
politics  have  not  changed  for  decades. 
Every  postwar  administration  has  un- 
derstood them,  or  has  come  to  under- 
stand them,  lliey  are  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  implacable,  dangerous 
enemy — not  a  potential  adversary — 
that  the  Soviets  will  advance  just  as  far 
as  we,  the  United  States,  allow  them; 
that  American  weakness  in  this  regard, 
not  American  strengtti,  threatens  world 
stabiUty  and  peace;  and  that  only  with 
forceful  U.S.  leadership  can  governments 
based  on  liberty  be  defended  and  hope  to 
prevail. 

The  essential  task  of  leadership,  then, 
is  so  to  expound  American  poUcy  that 
its  cormection  with  our  principles  is 
made  clear,  and  its  application  in  prac- 
tical circumstances  is  made  predictable. 

This  President  Carter  has  yet  to  do. 
I  do  not  fault  him;  the  transformation 
has  been  sudden.  But  much  more  must 
be  forthcoming,  and  something  in  the 
administration  resists  this.  After  all,  if 
the  transformation  was  sudden,  the 
buildup  to  it  was  gradual  and  the  need 
for  some  accounting  for  changed  views 
has  been  plain  for  some  time. 

Consider  the  matter  of  defense  ex- 
penditures. I  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Platform  Committee  in  1976 
and  well  recall  the  letter  received  from 
the  President,  then  a  candidate,  in  which 
he  declared : 

Without  endangering  the  defense  of  our 
nation  or  our  commitments  to  our  allies,  we 
can  reduce  present  defense  expenditures  by 
about  $5  billion  to  t7  biUion  annually. 

Since  then,  as  administration  spokes- 
men increasingly  point  out,  the  President 
has  in  fact  raised  the  defense  budget 
each  year,  and  is  the  ^-nly  President  in 
memory  to  do  so  in  peacetime.  I  have 
supported  him  in  this,  as  has  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  something  was  required  by  way  of 
explanation,  some  accounting  for  a  point 
of  view  honestly  held  and  honestly  re- 
vised. 

On  September  19  I  spoke  to  this  point 
at  some  length  as  the  Senate  debated  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  true  3  percent 
increase  in  the  1980  defense  budget: 

The  fact  is  that  those  in  charge  of  poUcy 
today  seem  to  be  changing  their  mlndi.  A 
great  shift  is  talcing  place. 

I  then  asked  if  we  could  not  hear  from 
the  President  on  this  point:  "What  has 
he  learned  to  change  his  mind?  *  •  * 
We  need  to  hear  from  him." 

Would  it  be  wrong  to  state  that  so  far 
we  have  not?  Which  does  not  mean  we 
will  not.  The  State  of  the  Union  address 
no  doubt  will  be  focused  on  military  and 
strategic  issues.  But  we  may  hope  also 
to  hear  more  of  what  the  President  now 
proposes  as  foreign  poUcy. 

In  particular  we  may  hope  to  hear  that 
tho  events  of  the  past  few  months  have 
brought  into  place  an  explicit  and  en- 
during policy;  one  that  will  persist  in 
the  face  of  the  huge  poUtical  difficulties, 
already  in  evidence,  it  will  make  for  the 
President  here  at  home  and  the  difficul- 
ties it  will  cause  abroad,  particularly  as 
the  Soviets  begin  their  spring  peace 
offensive  and  once  again  commence  to 
depict  the  United  States  as  the  primary 
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menace  to  the  sovereignty  of  small  na- 
tions around  the  world. 

Henry  Kissinger  has  put  this  well.  We 
and  the  world  need  to  know  "what  the 
countries  who  rely  chi  us  can  expect  of 
us  and  what  we  can  expect  of  them." 
What,  I  would  add,  can  countries  which 
do  not  share  particularly  close  ties  with 
us.  such  as  China,  expect  of  us  and  we 
of  them.  We  do  not  depend  on  one  an- 
other in  any  ideological  sense.  Itie 
Chinese  regime  is  as  totalitarian  and 
oppressive  as  any  on  Earth.  But  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  no  doubt  there  are 
"parallel  actions"  which  we  can  under- 
taken. Let  them  be  imderstood,  and  in 
particular  let  them  be  understood  as  an 
undertaking  with  a  regime  whose  prac- 
tices we  in  no  way  condone.  Else  let  us 
have  no  further  complaints  that  the 
French  do  not  seem  to  share  the  thrill 
of  it  all. 

Clearly  it  is  even  more  important  that 
the  Soviets  themselves  should  know  what 
they  can  expect  of  us  and  what,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  we  expect  of  them.  Here  I 
would  offer  a  final  complexity,  llie  So- 
viets will  have  reas<m  to  be  surprised: 
even,  to  their  view,  offended  by  the 
response  of  the  President  to  their  in- 
vasim  of  Afghanistan.  There  has  been  a 
succession  of  events  of  not  less  magni- 
tude— sending  the  Cuban  Army  to  Africa 
was  a  logistic  and  strategic  decision  of 
perhaps  even  greater  magnitudes — to 
which  there  has  been  little  or  no  Amer- 
ican response.  Most  emphatically  this 
sequence  did  not  begin  with  this  admin- 
istration. Indeed  in  the  early  days  of 
this  administration  a  Presidential  aide 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Soviets 
had  "viewed  the  United  States  under  the 
Ford  and  Nixon  administrations  •  •  • 
as  rtmning  a  kind  of  defensive,  rear- 
guard foreign  policy  of  retreat." 

What  did  change  vrith  this  administra- 
tion was  the  term  in  which  we  described 
these  policies.  Or  to  put  it  differently,  our 
behavior  did  not  change,  but  oiu*  pro- 
nouncements became  more  consistent 
with  that  behavior,  with  the  effect  of 
making  it  seem  more  a  matter  of  policy 
in  place.  This  was  first  signaled,  of 
course,  in  the  President's  commencement 
address  at  Notre  Dame  on  May  22,  1977 : 

Being  confident  of  our  own  future,  we  are 
now  free  of  that  Inordinate  fear  of  conunu- 
nlam  which  once  led  m  to  embrace  any  dic- 
tator who  Joined  us  In  that  fear.  I'm  glad 
that  that's  being  changed. 

Por  too  many  years,  we've  been  willing  to 
adopt  the  flawed  and  erroneous  principles 
and  tactics  of  our  adversaries,  sometimes 
abandoning  our  own  values  for  theirs.  We've 
fought  Are  with  fire,  never  thinking  that  Are 
U  better  quenched  with  water.  This  ap- 
proach failed,  with  Vietnam  the  best  ex- 
ample of  its  Intellectual  and  moral  pov- 
erty . . . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  policy  during  this  period  was  guided 
by  two  principles:  a  belief  that  Soviet  ex- 
pansion was  almost  InevlUble  but  that  It 
must  be  contained  .  .  .  Historical  trends  have 
weakened  its  foundation.  The  unifying 
threat  of  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  less  Intensive  . 

The  Vietnamese  war  produced  a  profound 
moral  crisis,  sapping  worldwide  faith  In  our 
own  poUcy  and  our  system  of  life,  a  crUto  of 


confidence  made  even  more  grave  by  the 
covert  pessimism  of  some  of  our  leaders. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  We  can  no  longer  separate  the  tradi- 
tional Issues  of  war  and  peace  from  the  new 
global  questions  of  Justice,  equity,  and  hu- 
man rights. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Now.  I  believe  in  detente  with  the  Soviet 

Union.  To  me  It  means  progress  toward 
peace.  But  the  effects  of  detente  should  not 
be  limited  to  our  own  two  countries  alone. 
We  hope  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  that 
one  country  cannot  Impoae  its  system  of 
society  upon  another,  either  through  direct 
mllltairy  Intervention  or  through  the  use 
of  a  client  state's  military  force,  as  was  the 
case  with  Cuban  Intervention  in  Angola. 

The  President  proposed  that  the 
sterile  conflict  of  East  versus  West  give 
way  to  a  new  era  of  cooperation  in  nar- 
.•owing  the  great  economic  gulf  that  sep- 
arated North  from  South. 

Three  weeks  later,  on  June  9,  1977,  I 
gave  the  commencement  address  at  Ba- 
ruch  College  in  New  York  City  and  I 
addressed  this  matter  in  terms  which  I 
hope  were  as  respectful  and  admiring  as 
these  today,  but  which  I  see  now  were 
not  understood  if  indeed  they  were  even 
heard: 

Eight  years  ago,  at  a  very  different  time, 
it  fell  to  me  to  give  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  It 
will  recall  the  temper  of  the  times  If  I  tell 
you  I  published  it  in  The  American  Scholar 
under  the  title  "Politics  as  the  Art  of  the 
Impossible."  Further,  that  I  took  as  my 
theme  a  sentence  from  the  French  theologian 
Georges  Bemanos:  "The  worst,  the  most 
corrupting,  lies  are  problems  poorly  stated." 

In  a  spirit  of  respect  and  affection,  I  would 
like  to  put  this  test  to  some  of  the  principal 
themes  of  Persident  Carter's  recent  com- 
mencement address  at  Notre  Dame  which 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  foreign  policy. 
It  was  a  malor  address,  his  first  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  administration's  views, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  wide  com- 
ment . . . 

In  listing  the  basic  premises  of  American 
policy,  he  declared : 

First,  we  have  reaffirmed  America's  com- 
mitment to  himian  rights  as  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  our  foreign  policy. 

This  Is  everything  I  could  hope  to  hear 
from  an  American  President. 

But  the  matter  cannot  stop  there.  The 
next  question  is  what  this  commitment  re- 
quires of  us.  and  where.  Here  the  President 
leads  where  I  for  one  would  not  wish  to 
follow — and  I  genuinely  wonder  whether  he 
fully  Intends  what  he  plainly  proposes.  The 
central  thrust  of  his  speech  has  to  do  with 
the  developing  world,  and  ite  central  proposi- 
tion as  follows: 

"Abraham  Uncoln  said  that  our  nation 
could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  We 
know  that  a  peaceful  world  cannot  long  exist 
one-third  rich  and  two-thirds  hungry." 

This  is  a  most  startling  and  extraordinary 
transition.  His  first  sentence  reminds  us. 
truly,  that  by  human  standards,  the  world 
today  is  half  slave  and  half  free.  Out  of  four 
billion  persons,  something  approaching  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  live  In  totalitarian  Marxist 
states.  We  have  come  to  think  of  this  oppo- 
sition in  East-West  terms. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  President  directs 
our  concern  to  quite  a  different  matter,  that 
of  relations  between  the  Indvistrlal  North  and 
the  developing  South.  Indeed,  he  calls  on  the 
Soviets,  as  part  of  the  former  group,  to  Join 
in  "common  aid  efforts"  to  help  the  latter. 

It  is — as  If  with  no  further  consideration — 
we  should  divert  our  attention  from  the  cen- 
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tral  poUtlcal  struggle  of  our  time — that  be- 
tween liberal  democracy  ana  totalitarian 
Communism — and  focus  Instead  on  some- 
thing else. 

And,  are  not  the  consequences  of  such  a 
transposition  already  apparent  in  other 
places  in  the  President's  speech?  He  says  that 
we  are  now  "free"  of  our  "inordinate  fear 
of  Communism  .  .  .",  a  fear,  which  led  us 
at  times  to  abandon  our  values  for  the  val- 
ues of  the  totalltarians,  wh^ch  in  turn  led 
us  to  the  "intellectual  and  moral  poverty" 
or  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Now,  it  is  not  that  one  ought  to  have  an 
Inordinate  fear  of  anything  that  causes  me 
to  wonder  whether  this  characterization  of 
our  experience  in  Vietnam  is  quite  so  self- 
evident.  Neither  the  Secertary  of  State  (then 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense)  nor  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (then  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force) — men  who  at  one  time  or  another  dl- 
rect«l  the  Vietnam  enterprise — are  men  one 
readUy  associates  with  "intellectual  and 
moral  poverty."  That  the  enterprise  was 
doomed,  we  need  not  dispute.  Some  of  us 
said  so  at  the  time.  But  must  we  so  readily 
embrace  what  is  so  very  near  to  our  adver- 
saries' depiction  of  our  purposes? 

And,  perhaps  of  greater  Importance,  to 
whom  does  the  President  refer  when  he  says 
that  through  the  faUure  of  Vietnam,  we 
have  found  our  way  back  to  our  own  prin- 
ciples and  values,  and  we  have  regained  our 
lost  confidence. 

Is  this  really  so,  or  have  we  merely  re- 
gained our  composure  by  an  addictive  and 
deepening  habit  of  avoiding  reality?  For  if 
you  say  that  we  never  should  have  fought 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  possible  to  avoid 
having  to  face  the  fact  that  we  lost  it. 

All  manner  of  defeats  can  be  avoided  in 
that  way.  We  tell  ourselves  the  nation  faces 
an  energy  crisis.  But  we  do  not  tell  our- 
selves that  this  problem  has  come  about 
through  a  massive  defeat  In  foreign  policy, 
which  is  to  say  the  successful  quadrupling  of 
oil  prices  by  the  OPEC  oU  cartel  at  the 
time  of  the  1973  Mid-East  war.  A  foreign  car- 
tel restricts  supply:  we  tell  ourselves  that  a 
problem  of  supply  is  a  problem  of  demand. 
A  foreign  cartel  raises  the  price:  we  tell 
ourselves  that  a  problem  of  price  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  profligacy. 

The  President,  in  my  view,  is  entirely  cor- 
rect In  the  fresh  emphasis  he  has  given  to 
what  we  call  North-South  relations.  But  I 
wish  to  suggest  that  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  divert  vm  from  the  reality  of  the  military 
and  Ideological  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  continues  and,  if  anything,  es- 
calates. I  cite  Michael  Novak  on  what  he  calls 
the  "significantly  growing  imperial  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union." 

It  Is  difficult  for  one  who  is  a  liberal  to 
try  to  sound  alarms  about  grave  military 
dangers.  Yet  there  are  such  dangers.  If  we 
do  not  awaken  from  our  slumber  soon,  Israel 
may  be  lost  and  much  of  Europe,  too. 

And  there  is  a  further  consideration.  If 
we  genuinely  care  about  the  developing 
world,  then  we  must  look  to  the  behavior  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  with  respect  to  the  non- 
Communist  regions  of  the  world,  be  they  de- 
veloped or  undeveloped,  there  is  one  Soviet 
policy:  the  worse  the  better.  I  speak  from 
what  Is  no  longer  a  brief  experience  of  intar- 
natlonal  affairs.  In  nation  after  nation,  at 
conference  after  conference,  what  the  Soviets 
seek  Is  failure,  breakdown,  bitterness,  mls- 
tnist.  They  Judge  that  they  thrive  on  this, 
and  history  certainly  does  not  disprove  them. 
Our  task  Is  twofold.  First,  to  see  this  otir- 
selves.  It  U  not  necessarily  a  confidence 
building  exercise,  but  It  is  indispensable. 
Second,  to  bring  the  developing  Nations  to 
see  it  as  well.  This  is  never  easy.  It  Is  at  times 
excruciatingly  painful,  and  ensures  a  good 
deal  of  near  term  obloquy.  But  it  la  the  true 
measure  of  commltaient. 
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I  would  not  much  change  those  words 
today,  but  T  would  add  to  them  the  com- 
plexity to  which  I  have  alluded.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  mounting  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  seriously  troubled, 
even  sick  society.  The  indices  of  economic 
stagnation  and  even  decline  are  extraor- 
dinary. The  indices  of  social  disorder — 
social  pathology  is  not  too  strong  a 
term — are  even  more  so.  In  a  symposiiui 
which  Newsweek  recently  sponsored  on 
the  1980's  I  was  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that 
the  defining  event  of  the  decade  might 
well  be  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 
But  that,  I  continued,  could  also  be  the 
defining  danger  of  the  decade.  There  is  a 
Western  expression :  "as  mean  as  a  gut- 
shot  grizzly."  There  is  seomethlng  about 
the  behavior  of  the  Soviets  that  does  in- 
deed suggest  a  wounded  bear,  and  all  the 
more  then  is  an  ordinate  fear  of  com- 
munism quite  in  order  for  the  present 
and  for  much  time  to  come. 

This  brings  me  now  to  some  brief  con- 
clusicHis  which  I  address  as  much  or  more 
to  the  Senate  as  to  the  administration. 

The  first  is  that  if  we  have  entered  a 
period  of  new  realism  and  resolve  in  our 
relations  with  Soviets,  then  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  we  should  simply 
dr(H)  the  SALT  n  treaty,  and  the  whole 
subject  of  strategic  arms  and  move  on 
eagerly  to  a  debate  of  the  merits  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

This  would  verge  on  the  irresponsible, 
on  the  avoidance  of  difficulty.  It  would 
be  the  worst  possible  signal  to  send 
friend  or  foe. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  pretend 
that  the  President  asked  us  to  defer  the 
treaty.  He  asked  us  to  withdraw  it.  It 
will  not  now  be  considered  by  this  Con- 
gress. The  highest  and  foremost  of  his 
foreign  policy  objectives  has  been 
dropped  for  now,  and  possibly  for  good. 

lliis  has  the  makings  of  a  disaster. 

We  all  know  why  the  President  acted 
as  he  did.  It  is  because  we  did  not  have 
the  votes  to  adopt  a  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation. We  did  not  have  them  before 
Afghanistan,  and  it  was  only  more  evi- 
dent that  we  did  not  have  them  after- 
ward. As  a  supporter  of  the  treaty — a 
qualified  supporter,  I  will  admit,  for  I 
much  wanted  to  see  if  we  could 
strengthen  the  likelihood  of  obtaining 
"significant  and  substantial"  reductions 
in  SALT  m — I  have  sat  for  many  hours 
with  the  majority  whip,  Senator  Cran- 
ston, counting  our  votes,  and  at  no  time 
did  we  have  anywhere  near  the  two- 
thirds  we  needed.  Before  Afghaaiistan. 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  in  order  that 
when  the  Senate  begins  the  second  ses- 
sion we  devote  a  week,  if  not  two.  If  not 
three,  to  reviewing  this  experience  and 
asking  what  are  we  to  do  now.  We  should 
expect  to  hear  from  the  President  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  we  were  In  the 
process  of  shaping  our  strategic  forces 
for  the  rest  of  this  century  according  to 
what  would  and  would  not  be  compatible 
with  the  terms  of  SALT  n.  It  seemed  to 
me,  as  one  Senator,  that  a  good  deal  of 
distortion  resulted  from  this  exercise. 
The  MX,  in  my  view,  is  an  absurd  and 
dangerous  weapons  system.  Far  better  to 


go  to  sea.  But  the  MX  was  possible  under 
SALT  n.  First,  because  one  new  system 
was  permitted.  Second  because  the  limi- 
tations on  warheads  and  missiles  them- 
selves would  have  made  it  Impossible  to 
neutralize  the  MX  as  planned.  What  of 
these  arrangements,  these  plans?  Are 
they  to  be  scraiHied?  Or  what?  WiD  the 
Soviets  resume  testing  greater  fraction- 
ation limits;  more  than  one  system?  Or 
will  they  wait  for  us?  Or  what?  And  what 
will  we  do? 

But  there  is  an  even  prior  question. 
Many  of  us  have  remaiiced  to  one  an- 
other that  had  there  been  a  secret  vote 
on  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  they 
would  have  passed  by  a  margin  of  88 
to  11  or  something  such.  Most  Senators 
thought  the  treaties  were  sound;  some 
understandably  and  legitimately  felt 
that  their  constituencies  did  not  and 
that  their  constituencies  ought  to  have 
a  say  in  how  they  voted.  By  contrast,  I 
doubt  if  a  secret  ballot  cm  SALT  would 
have  received  50  votes  in  the  last  days 
of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
Why?  In  part  because  of  the  deep  dis- 
tress which  so  many  of  us  felt  when  we 
learned  just  how  little  the  treaty  would 
actually  limit  strategic  arms.  (Indeed, 
how  much  it  provided  fat  their  increase.) 

There  is,  of  course,  another  case  to  be 
made  for  such  agreements:  an  open  ac- 
knowledgment such  as  one  arms  con- 
trol student  has  written  that  "SALT  n 
is  not  an  arms  control  agreement,  but 
one  that  primarily  ensures  the  orderly 
accounting  of  the  strategic  forces  of  aas 
signatory  party  by  the  other."  Is  that 
something  we  should  think  more  about? 
Was  it  the  administration's  rhetoric 
that  was  fiawed,  more  than  its  agree- 
ment? 

Whatever  the  case,  this  surely  is  not 
a  matter  which  we  can  record  as  having 
been  disposed  of  simply  because  we  have 
decided  not  to  deal  with  it. 

A  second  issue,  obviously,  is  liiat  of 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  The  Soviets  have 
been  pursuing  a  deliberate  geopolitical 
course  of  enveloping  it  in  a  giant  pincer 
movement.  They  are  now,  or  shortly  will 
be,  on  the  borders  of  the  Iranian  Balu- 
chistan and  the  pincer  is  all  but  com- 
pleted. The  only  way  we  can  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  they  will  not  soon 
move  toward  the  oil  fields  of  the  gulf — a 
move  which  their  economy  nuay  make 
desperately  desirable  in  a  handful  of 
years — is  to  make  equally  clear  that  we 
will  stop  them. 

The  only  way  we  can  make  this  clear 
is  to  deploy  the  arms  capable  of  doing 
so.  To  say  more  is  to  compoimd  the  ob- 
vious, and  in  my  case  to  enter  a  realm  of 
strategy  in  which  there  are  Members  of 
this  body  who  possess  far  more  exper- 
tise than  I. 

A  third  issue  has  to  do  with  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  Soviet  decision  to  in- 
vade Afghanistan.  It  was  scarcely  their 
first  interference  there.  It  happens  I  was 
Ambassador  to  India  when  the  first 
Marxist  coup  took  place  in  Kabul.  One 
felt  the  tremors  in  the  subcontinent  even 
then.  We  have  now  witnessed  the  third. 
This  one  a  packaged  coup,  complete 
with  a  new  leader,  a  new  currency,  a  new 
official  newspaper.  In  each  case  a  pro- 


Soviet,  or  at  least  pro-Marxist  rcgiiiie 
was  replaced  by  one  hoped  to  be  yet 
more  subserrient  to  Moacow.  Is  the 
meaning  of  this  that  the  Bresbnev  doc- 
trine, as  it  Is  known,  has  been  extended 
to  Marxist  regimes  outside  the  until  now 
established  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellite  nations?  Cer- 
tainly there  have  been  evidences  of  this 
elsewhere,  as  in  South  Yemen.  If  so.  then 
the  clear  possibility  is  that  Yugoslavia  is 
next.  That  is  where  a  general  war  could 
begin,  and  that  is  why  the  United  States 
and  NATO  must  make  explicitly  clear 
what  we  will  and  what  we  will  not  ac- 
cept. We  wUl  not  accept  that  the  descent 
on  Kabul  was  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
taking  of  Belgrade.  Again,  to  say  more 
is  to  compound  the  obvious. 

As  for  the  sxibcontinent,  clearly  we 
must  be  prepared  to  resume  military  aid 
to  Pakistan,  for  all  the  difficulties  this 
will  cause  with  India.  But  I  tmiphn«t» 
the  phrase  that  we  must  '^se  prepared." 
Our  long  postwar  experience  of  arming 
Paldstan  brought  us  little  save  bitter- 
ness in  India,  a  bitterness  which  has 
seemed  to  me  to  endure  longer  than  war- 
ranted by  the  outcome  of  Pakistani 
recklessness,  but  a  reality  still.  The  pres- 
ent regime  in  Pakistan  took  its  time 
coming  to  the  relief  of  oiu-  Embassy  when 
it  was  being  sacked  and  burned  by  a 
Rawalpindi  mob  not  many  weeks  ago. 
Even  so,  we  must  respond  to  their  needs, 
having  due  regard  for  the  sensibilities  of 
neighlxRing  India. 

I  have  not  intended  a  tour  of  the 
troubled  areas  of  the  world:  Southern 
Africa,  the  western  Sahara,  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean.  We  encounter 
the  Soviets  everywhere,  and  must  decide 
how  much  we  can  tolerate. 

But  before  reaching  any  such  array 
of  decisions  there  is  the  general  question 
of  our  commitment.  It  is  a  question  that 
can  surely  be  raised  first  of  all  here  in 
the  Congress.  For  if  America  has  sent  a 
weak  signal  to  the  world — a  world  in- 
creasingly characterized  by  what  Neal 
Kozodoy  has  called  a  general  "thuggish- 
ness" — to  the  Soviets,  that  signal  has 
largely  come  from  Cai^tol  Hill.  Ccmsider 
the  matter  of  our  intelligence  services,  of 
which  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  select 
committee.  With  what  security  are  we 
to  mount  even  the  most  routine  clandes- 
tine activity  when  the  law  requires  that 
eight  committees,  some  180  Congress- 
men, and  almost  as  many  staff  members 
be  informed  in  advance?  What  nation 
which  takes  its  intelligence  community 
seriously  would  open  Its  archives  under 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  foreign 
governments,  including  of  course  Marxist 
governments? 

But  this  is  the  least  of  it.  The  issue  of 
the  second  session  of  the  96th  Congress, 
and  probably  of  the  remaining  Con- 
gresses of  this  century — as  has  been  the 
issue  of  most  of  the  Congresses  of  this 
half  century — is  whether  we  as  a  i>eople 
will  bear  the  costs  of  defending  our  lib- 
erty and  the  cause  of  liberty  generally.  I 
have  been  shaken  by  the  response  of  so 
many  Presidential  candidates  to  the 
President's  decisicm  not  to  permit  the. 
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Soviets  to  purchase  the  additional  17 
million  tons  of  grain  which  they  had 
arransed  to  do.  Siu^ly  the  President  had 
to  do  something.  Surely  this  was  a  very 
small  something.  E>isrui>ting  to  a  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  and  to  whole  States 
even.  But  disrupting  in  ways  that  can  i3e 
compensated,  and  should  be  and  will  be. 
I  would  almost  dare  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  the  minimal  actions  the  President  did 
take  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Afghanistan 
invasion  was  near  to  offset  by  the  evi- 
dence that  there  would  be  those  who 
would  attempt  to  make  him  pay  a  politi- 
cal cost  for  doing  so. 

I  offer  the  thought  that  it  should  be 
just  the  other  way  around.  Those  who 
would  impose  such  costs  should  be  made 
to  pay  them.  The  President  should  be 
rewarded  in  direct  measure  as  the  effort 
is  made  to  punish  him.  How  can  men  who 
would  lead  the  richest  Nation  on  Earth — 
yes,  we  are  still  that  and  let  us  have  no 
statistics  about  Scandinavia  make  a  po- 
litical issue  over  withholding  grain  ship- 
ments at  a  time  when  we  are  asking  the 
whole  of  the  world,  the  poorest  countries 
included,  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
on  the  Government  of  Iran  for  allowing 
the  seizure  by  terrorists  of  our  Embassy 
and  its  personnel? 

The  American  people  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  take  on  whatever  burdens  have 
been  put  to  them  as  necessary,  as  na- 
tional, and  as  equitable.  We  cannot  ask 
the  wheat  farmers  of  Iowa  to  bear  it  all. 
And  we  will  not.  But  we  can  ask  our  polit- 
ical leaders  to  show  enough  faith  in 
this  system  to  allow  it  3  months  to  sort 
things  out. 

And  there  is  a  cost  the  President  must 
endure  also  if  he  is  to  be  followed  in  his 
new  resolve.  This  is  not  going  to  be  a 
pleasant  time.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject to  raise,  but  a  necessai-y  one.  And 
that  is  this.  New  poUcies  must  to  some 
extent  mean  new  people.  To  say  more 
once  again  compounds  the  obvious,  but 
perhaps  just  a  moment  of  compounding 
is  in  order.  The  leaders  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and  certainly  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  watching  closely  now  to 
see  whether  the  President's  new  pro- 
nouncements and  actions  are  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  the  administration 
itself  which  will  signal  that  the  new  posi- 
tions arise  not  in  response  to  the  imme- 
diate necessity  to  do  something,  any- 
thing in  the  face  of  overwhelmingly  hos- 
tile acts,  a  response  that  could  soon  fade 
as  other  events  come  to  the  fore.  Or 
whether,  to  the  contrary,  persons  whose 
past  judgments  comport  with  the  ad- 
ministration's new  policies  will  appear  in 
the  ranks  of  the  administration,  with 
the  clear  implication  that  the  new  posi- 
tions are  to  be  sustained. 

And  so,  in  concluding,  I  declare  once 
more  my  support  for  the  President  in  his 
new  course,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
personal  statement,  my  sense  of  reunion 
in  matters  where  I  have  sensed  an  es- 
trangement I  never  expected  in  those 
heady  days  when  the  1976  Democratic 
platform  was  being  drafted.  All  the  more 
then  do  I  welcome  another  Presidential 
year,  and  prospects  of  further  debate 


within  my  party  on  the  issues  that  so 
dominate  our  era. 

Having  said  that,  allow  me  to  close 
with  another  line  from  that  inaugural 
address  of  Woodrow  Wilson : 

The  success  of  a  party  means  little  ex- 
cept when  the  nation  Is  using  that  party 
for  a  large  and  de&nlte  purpose.^ 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  In  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  In  excess  of  $7  mil- 
Uon.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days  dur- 
ing which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
prehminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  January  7, 1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  SEcoRrrr  Assuitance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  7, 1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-12683/ 79ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36^b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  foUowtng  advance  notlfl- 
catlon. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  925  mllUon. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency.% 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  un- 
der that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or 
in  the  case  of  major  defense  equipment 


as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days  be- 
fore transmittal  of  the  official  notifica- 
tion. The  official  notification  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  accordance  with 
previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  four  such  notifications  were 
received  on  January  2, 1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  prehminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Secitritt  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  2. 1990. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12808/79ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  la  con- 
sidering an  offer  to  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cU  for  North  American  Affairs  for  major  de- 
fense equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $25  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Defense  SECtnuTY  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  2.  1980. 

In  reply  refer  to ;  I-12807/79ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee    on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.    Senate,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:   By  letter  dated   18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(0)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the    Instruction    of    the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  is  con- 
sidering an  offer  to  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil for  North  American  Affairs  for  major 
defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $7  million.  Shortly  after  the 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency. 
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DnxMSE  SccuRrrr  Assist anck  Ackmct. 

Washington.  DC.  January  2, 1980. 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-11236/79ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations.    U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February   1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(h)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   Instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  American  Institute  In  Taiwan  Is  con- 
sidering an  offer  to  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil for  North  American  Affairs  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  U  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Gravxs, 
Lieutenant  General.  USA,  Director.  De- 
fense   Security    Assistance    Agency. 

Defense  Secdrity  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  January  2. 1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12806/79ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relatioru.   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  3rou 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction    of    the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  Is  con- 
sidering an  offer  to  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil for  North  American  Affairs  for  major 
defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $25  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest    Graves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency.% 


I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  December  21, 1979. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  SECtrsrrY 
Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-8830/79ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk 

Professiorud   Staff   Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations.    U.S.   Senate,   Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated   that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tlc»  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   Instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  constderlng  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  mllUon. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant  General  USA.  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency.0 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED    ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advsmce 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  im- 
der  that  act  in^excess  of  $25  million  or, 
in. the  case  of  jnaj^  defense  equipment 
as  defined  in  the  atJt,  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  lias  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  imderstand- 
Ing,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  Committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed  in 
the  record  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice. 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETH- 
ICS UNDER  RULE  43,  PARAGRAPH 
4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A 
GIPT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
FROM  A  FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who  pro- 
poses to  participate  in  a  program,  the 
principal  objective  of  which  is  educa- 
tional, sponsored  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  educational  or  charita- 
ble organization  involving  travel  to  a 
foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  foreign 
government  or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Eugene  Iwanciw,  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Schmitt,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational 
organization,  Tunghai  University  in  Tai- 
chung,  Taiwan  from  January  4  to  Janu- 
ary 12. 1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Iwanciw  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tung- 
hai University,  to  discuss  economics 
and  international  relations  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


and  Enewetak  Atolls.  The  bearing  will 
be  held  on  February  1  and  15  in  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
appearance  of  representatives  of  the 
Bikini  and  Enewetak  peoples. 

The  hearing  will  review  the  history  of 
the  removal  of  the  Bikini  and  Enewetak 
Atolls,  the  efforts  to  rehaUlltate  the 
atolls,  the  prospects  of  resettlemoit,  and 
the  options  available  to  the  peoides  in 
the  event  that  resettlement,  is  not  possi- 
ble. The  committee  would  like  assurance 
that  the  anticipated  return  of  Uie  Enewe- 
tak people  to  Enewetak  in  April  of  this 
year,  will  not  result  in  a  replication  of 
the  recent  Bikini  experience. 

"Hiose  wishing  further  information  re- 
garding this  hearing  may  contact  either 
James  P.  Bieme  or  Barbara  J.  Haugh  on 
the  committee  staff  at  202-224-2564.* 

hearings  on  casolinx  rationing 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Thurs- 
day. January  2, 1980,  on  the  Department 
of  Energy's  proposed  standby  motor  fuel 
rationing  plan.  This  hearing,  which  will 
be  restricted  to  Government  witnesses, 
will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  about  this  hearing  should 
be  directed  to  Ben  Cooper  at  224-9894  or 
Owen  Malone  at  224-7141. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  natural  RESomtcxs 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  scheduled  an  oversight  hear- 
ing to  review  the  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement  of  BlUnl 


RECXKJNmON  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, llie  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  is  recognized. 


RECESS  TO  THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  17,  1980 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  House  Cmcurrent  Resolutl(»i  No.  232, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  12  o'clock  meridian  on  January  17, 
1980. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:03  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  pursuant 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  232 
until  Thursday,  January  17,  1980,  at  12 
o'cl(x:k  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  10, 1980; 

Tax   JUDICIART 

Robert  B.  Propst,  of  Alabama,  to  be  n.8. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
PubUc  Law  95-486  approved  October  30.  1978. 

E.  B.  Haltom.  Jr..  of  Alahama,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  lAW  95-486  approved  October  30,  1978. 

Fred  D.  Gray,  of  Alabama,  to  be  VS.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
vice  Frank  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  elevated. 

n.  W.  Clemen,  of  Alabama,  to  be  VS.  dis- 
trict judge  for  tbe  ixHlhern  district  of  Ala- 
bama vice  a  new  position  created  by  PubUc 
Law  96-486  approved  October  30,  1978. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DI}.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  ascribe  to  You,  O  Lord,  all  our 
thanks,  for  the  gifts  of  life  that  we  have 
received — for  creation,  for  promises  and 
hope,  and  for  Your  spirit  tiiat  brings  us 
together.  Teach  us  to  use  our  power  as  a 
nation  in  ways  that  bring  good  will 
among  people  and  reconciliation  among 
the  nations,  that  trusting  in  Your  way  of 
love,  we  may  be  patient  with  our  might, 
generous  with  oiu*  resources,  and  always 
aware  of  Your  grace  and  forgiveness, 
every  day  of  our  lives.  This  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLZT) .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  232,  96th 
Congress,  the  approval  of  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  will  be  post- 
poned until  January  22,  1980. 


HAGEDORN-SYMMS  BILL  WOULD 
PROTECT  FARMERS  FROM  EF- 
FECTS OF  GRAIN  EMBARGO 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day's blockbuster  announcement  by  the 
administration  to  shore  up  the  farm 
economy  because  of  the  grain  embargo 
is  grossly  inadequate.  The  administra- 
tion has  spoken  and  the  grain  market 
has  answered  with  2  days  of  wheat  and 
com  opening  limit  down.  I  find  it  in- 
credible that  the  administration  would 
do  so  little  when  the  stakes  for  our 
farmers  are  so  high. 

With  runaway  inflation  and  produc- 
tion costs  expected  to  skyrocket  20  to  30 
percent  in  the  next  year,  these  actions 
represent  less  than  what  should  have 
been  done  anyway.  It  is  a  ruse,  perpe- 
trated by  the  Carter  administration 
against  the  farmers,  to  get  credit  where 
it  is  not  due. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  fully  protect  the  farmers  from 
any  adverse  consequences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  cut  off  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  strongly  feel  that  it 
is  unfair  to  expect  American  farmers  to 
pay  the  price  for  Russian  aggression  and 
weak  U.S.  leadership. 

Even  though  the  administration  an- 
nounced certain  measures  seemingly  de- 
signed to  protect  the  farmers,  they  are 
far  too  little  to  amotmt  to  much.  Our 
farmers  demand  and  deserve  more.  They 
need  strong,  assertive  measures  to  pro- 
tect their  place  In  world  and  domestic 
markets. 

My  legislation  would  guarantee  farm- 
ers that  these  agricultural  commodities — 
896  million  bushels  of  com,  wheat,  and 
soybeans — ^will.  In  fact,  be  purchased  by 
the  Government  in  equivalent  quantities 


to  the  amount  previously  committed  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Equally  important,  my 
legislation  requires  that  this  grain  will 
be  permanently  isolated  from  the  market 
until  each  commodity  respectively 
reaches  parity  on  the  open  market.  Itiis 
provision  is  needed  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment from  holding  the  grain  over  the 
market  and  subsequently  manipulating 
the  supply  and  demand  balance. 

For  example,  if  the  Government  would 
flood  the  market  with  these  conmiodities 
and  drive  down  prices,  our  farmers  would 
feel  the  pinch  in  the  marketplace.  It  is 
grossly  unfair  to  expect  American  farm- 
ers to  pay  repeatedly  for  past  foreign 
policy  mistakes  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. 

My  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
protect  the  American  farmers  from  this 
possibility.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 


HAGEDORN-SYMMS  BILL  WOULD 
PROTECT  FARMERS  FTIOM  EF- 
FECTS OF  GRAIN  EMBARGO 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  the  legislation  that  he  has  in- 
troduced and,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
with  him  today. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
American  people  understand  that  the 
President  most  certainly  is  within  his 
rights  to  embargo  the  exporting  of  Amer- 
ican grain,  and  we  must  make  sure  the 
costs  of  this  will  be  uniform  and  equally 
shared  by  all  the  taxpayers  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  expensive. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  be  able 
to  achieve  the  goals  that  he  wishes  with 
it. 

I  personally  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
need  to  make  stronger,  and  more  asser- 
tive measures,  that  the  Soviets  imder- 
stand. 

I  would  hope  that  coupled  with  the 
present  steps  the  President  has  made 
that  he  would  call  for  reinstallation  of 
the  Navy  shipbuilding  program  that  we 
had  under  President  Ford,  and  also  bring 
h&ck  the  B-1  system  and  the  other  sys- 
tems that  have  been  delayed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  KASixNittnER)  the 
legislative  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  yield? 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  House  will 
meet  in  pro  forma  session  on  January  14 
and  17. 

On  Tuesday,  January  22,  we  will  re- 
siune  business  of  the  House  to  meet  at  12 
noon.  We  have  no  suspensions  that  day, 
but  we  will  take  under  consideration 
HM.  2417,  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  Customs  Service  authoriza- 
tion, fiscal  year  1980,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Following  that  we  will  take  up  HJl. 
4788,  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1979,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  will  meet 
at  3  pjn.  and  will  take  up  as  its  first 
order  of  business  House  Conciurent  Res- 
olution 204,  extension  of  nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment  to  products  of  China. 

I  should  specifically  aimounce  that 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  by  the 
President  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 23,  at  9  p.m.  in  this  Chamber. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  House  will  meet  at  11  ajn.  to 
take  up  H.R.  3051,  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  authorization,  imder  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

HJl.  2492,  tariff  treatment  of  crude 
feathers  and  downs,  imder  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  That  pro- 
gram is  subject  to  the  normal  reserva- 
tions. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

I  should  say  furthermore  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  the  House 
will  adjourn  by  5:30  p.m.  on  all  days  ex- 
cept Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  gentleman  enlighten  us,  does  this 
mean  we  are  resuming  the  3  pjn. 
Wednesday  schedule? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  will  yield 
on  that  point,  I  am  informed  that  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  seek  re- 
sumption of  that  policy  which  prevailed 
early  in  the  last  session,  until  perhaps 
May  of  last  year,  and  House  concurrence 
will  be  sought  on  Tuesday,  January  22. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
also  there  is  no  adjournment  time  for 
Friday,  as  well  as  Wednesday.  Can  we 
still  assume  there  will  be  an  effort  for 
an  early  adjournment  on  Friday,  since 
no  hour  is  listed? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  At  this  point  I 
can  give  the  gentleman  no  assurance  on 
that  point.  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader 
not  later  than  Tuesday,  January  22, 
would  be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  program 
will  permit  the  House  to  do  in  terms  of 
concluding  its  business  for  the  week.  I 
think  it  is  the  intent  that  if  we  are  In 
session  on  Friday  there  will  be  a  mld- 
aftemoon  conclusion.  It  may  well  be,  as 
the  gentleman  can  surmise  by  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  program,  that  we 
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might  be  able  to  conclude  on  Thursday, 
but  the  majority  leader  will  make  a  more 
definitive  statement  on  that  at  a  later 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stnar)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  20,  1979,  I  was  absent 
from  the  House  because  of  previous  com- 
mitments in  my  district.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting  on  that  day,  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  752:  Chrysler  appropria- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  467) ;  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  753 :  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2440,  airport  development  (H.  Res. 
511);  "yes." 

Rollcall  No.  754:  use  of  chemical 
agents  in  Indochina  (H.  Res.  512) ;  "yes." 


Rollcall  No.  755:  Refugee  Act  amend- 
ment to  HH.  2816;  "yes." 

Rollcall  No.  757 :  motion  to  limit  debate 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  468; 
"yes." 

Rollcall  No.  758:  conference  report  on 
Chrysler  loan  guarantees,  HH.  5680; 
"no."« 


Mr.  Bailet. 
Mr.  Clausbh. 


ADJOURNMENT 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Kasteniceier)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Stmar,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordtaigly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.) .  pur- 
suant to  House  Concurrent  Res(dution 
232,  the  House  adjourned  until  Monday. 
January  14, 1980,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MooRHZAD  of  Pennsylvania. 


ADDITICWAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  sponsors 
were  added  to  pubic  bills  and  res(dutians 
as  follows: 

HJl.  5033:  Mr.  Bkuxnsom  and  Mr.  Bolj^kd. 

H Jt.  6008 :  Mr.  MrrcBKU.  of  Maryland. 

HJl.  6070:  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Obamm.  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Moose. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Kbdahl,  Mr.  HonoN, 
Mr.  AuOoiN,  Mr.  BtNCHAM,  B<r.  OwoMXtOL, 
Mr.  HuBBAKD,  Mr.  jElfaTrrz,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
DowNET,  Mr.  DouoBKHrr.  Mr.  DaiirAN,  Mr. 
SoLABZ,  Mr.  SnAap,  Mr.  Maekxt,  and  Mr. 
8Tif*a. 
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GRAIN  EMBARGO:  A  MISGUIDED 
METHOD  OP  RETALIATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxmoa 
m  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitraday,  January  10.  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Carter  administration's  ter- 
mination of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  not  because  I  am  opposed 
to  the  use  of  food  as  a  weapon.  When  one 
nation  becomes  opeply  hostile  to  another, 
grain  Is  more  than  food.  It  is  an  arma- 
ment more  powerful  than  automatic 
rifles.  When  our  national  security  is 
threatened,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
food  as  a  weapon  in  our  defense.  Nor  is 
my  opposition  based  on  an  unwillingness 
to  ask  the  American  farmer  to  sacrifice 
more  than  others  for  the  sake  of  na- 
tional security.  If  the  Nation's  safety 
were  tlireatened,  farmers  would  be  the 
first  on  whom  I  would  depend  for  sac- 
rifice and  they  would  be  the  first  to  vol- 
unteer. They  will  give  more  and  ask  for 
less  than  any  group  of  people  I  know. 

My  oppositicm  to  the  termination  of 
grain  sales  Is  very  simple.  It  wlU  not 
work.  It  will  not  tell  the  Russians  any- 
thing about  us  they  do  not  know  alresu^. 
It  will  not  force  the  Russians  to  with- 
draw their  forces  from  Afghanistan.  It 
wiU  not  change  Soviet  attitudes  toward 
world  domination. 

If  It  were  part  of  a  coherent  foreign 
policy  aimed  at  securing  our  national  in- 
terests in  the  long  term,  a  grain  em- 
bargo might  work;  as  an  Isola'ted,  hastily 
conceived  gimmick  it  only  serves  to  un- 
derscore the  lack  of  coordination  and 
planning  in  this  administration. 

The  Carter  administration  siiggests 
that  the  grain  embargo  is  a  symbol  of 
our  national  wHl.  a  gesture  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  wiU  respond. 

Once  again,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  badly  misread  the  Soviets.  A 
symbol  of  national  will  to  the  Russians 
Is  not  a  grain  embargo,  but  an  invasion 
the  likes  of  which  we  are  witnessing  In 
Afghanistan.  If  our  grain  embargo  is  a 
symbol,  then  to  the  Russians  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  weakness. 

In  1978,  in  a  speech  to  the  graduating 
class  at  the  Naval  Academy,  President 
Carter  said: 

0\ir  long  term  objective  must  Iw  to  con- 
Tlnce  tbe  Sorlet  Union  of  tbe  advantages  of 
ooopention  and  the  costs  of  dlaniptlve  be- 
bavtar. 

What  tbe  President  did  not  realize  is 
that  the  Soviets  have  already  considered 
toe  cost  of  their  behavior  in  Afghanistan 
and  found  that  the  price  is  right. 

They  calctilated  our  response  very 
carefully  and  prepared  for  it.  Economic 
retaliation  from  tbe  United  States  is  pre- 
cisely what  tbe  Russians  anticipated.  A 


grain  embargo  is  typical  Carter.  It  is 
typical  of  his  foreign  policy. 

The  problem  with  the  administration 
is  not  that  it  has  placed  an  embargo  on 
grain  sales  but  that  for  3  years  it  has 
placed  an  embargo  on  initiative,  deter- 
mination, boldness,  and  willingness  to 
use  power  in  foreign  affairs. 

Instead  of  gestures  what  we  need  as  a 
reaction  to  the  Soviet  Union's  latest  out- 
rage are  four  things:  First,  not  only  an 
increased  defense  budget  but  an  imagi- 
native use  of  current  military  strength, 
inmiediately,  to  protect  our  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  second,  a  declared 
nolicy  of  aid  In  the  form  of  weapons  and 
money,  either  direct  or  indirectly,  to  any 
people  actively  engaged  in  defense  from 
Soviet  domination.  This  means,  of  course. 
an  expanded  and  revitalized  Central  In- 
telligence Agency;  third,  a  recognition 
that  we  are  going  to  survive  only  by  our 
own  actions.  Neither  the  United  Nations 
nor  our  allies  can  help  us  gain  what  we 
have  lost  during  3  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration— the  will  to  defend  our  own  in- 
terests; and  fourth,  a  summit  meeting  of 
the  Western  industrial  democracies,  plus 
Japan.  Australia  and  developed  Latin 
American  countries.  At  this  meeting 
policy  should  be  set  regarding  sale  of 
high-technology  items  and  food  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  high-time  we  had  co- 
ordinated policy  instead  of  case-by-case 
decisions.  Embargoes  are  useless  imless 
all  exporting  nations  capable  of  filling 
the  particular  order  agree  to  the  em- 
bargo. We  must  confront  our  allies — and, 
yes,  ourselves— with  the  necessity  of  fac- 
ing the  Soviet  threat  with  econtsnic  as 
well  as  military  soUdarity  when  crises 
occur.* 


JOSEPH  FERACE  HONORED 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

or  FKNiraTLVAmA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1980 

•  Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
a  very  fine  man  from  Greensburg,  Pa., 
Postmaster  Joseph  Perace,  who  for  the 
past  21  years  has  given  loyal  service  to 
the  Postal  Service  and  now  is  retiring. 

Mr.  Ferace  began  his  postal  career  as 
a  substitute  clerk  in  the  Greensburg  of- 
fice in  November  of  1958  and  was  ap- 
pointed acting  postmaster  in  1964  and 
was  confirmed  as  postmaster  In  1965. 

He  then  became  manager  of  a  man- 
agement sectional  center  which  encom- 
passes 217  post  offices  serving  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  740,000  in  Greensburg, 
Uniontown,  and  Indiana.  During  th<^ 
period  his  concerns  and  responsibilities 
grew  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
population  and  volume  of  mail,  and  he 
was  able  to  guide  the  various  offices 


through  this  hectic  time  of  expansion. 
His  leadership  quahties  and  managerial 
skills  are  to  be  admired  for  successfully 
overseeing  such  a  huge  organization. 

Tne  longtime  resident  of  Greensburg 
also  has  been  active  in  many  community 
service  activities  including  March  of 
Dimes  canxpalgns,  cancer  drives,  and 
United  Fund  activities.  He  organized  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign  for  the 
Westmoreland  County  area  which  en- 
abled all  Federal  employees  to  help  sup- 
port eligible  voluntary  charitable  orga 
nizations  through  payroll  deductions. 

The  Postal  Service  and  the  Greens- 
burg, Uniontown,  and  Indiana  commu- 
nities are  very  fortimate  to  have  bene- 
fited by  Mr.  Ferace's  superior  abilities.  I 
commend  the  exceptional  energy,  integ- 
rity, and  character  of  tills  fine  man  and 
wish  him  contiiiued  success  in  the  future. 
His  service  to  our  community  and  our' 
Nation  have  far  exceeded  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  his  Job.  We  can  only 
say  in  simple  words :  Thank  you.* 


MOORHilAD  ANNOUNCES  PLANS  NOT 
TO  SEEK  REELECTION 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKMNSTLVUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  January  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  a  statement  I 
delivered  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  January  8: 

My  friends,  for  over  two  decades,  I  have 
enjoyed  pursuing  the  highest  calling  for  any 
citizen — public  service  to  my  conununlty  and 
my  country. 

When  I  annoiuiced  my  candidacy  almost 
22  years  ago,  I  held  many  dreams  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  America.  I  believe  that  I  helped 
make  many  of  these  dreams  come  true. 

I  look  out  my  window  and  see  a  city  that 
has  enjoyed  an  economic  and  cultural  reblrtli 
since  the  literally  dark  days  of  tbe  early 
60's.  I  see  millions  of  dollars  In  Federal  hous- 
ing built  under  laws  which  I  helped  write. 
I  see  buses  and  bridges — and,  I  hope  before 
long,  a  subway, — that  I  helped  to  secure  for 
this  city  and  county. 

I  look  out  at  a  country  that  is  more  realistic 
and  Just.  I  worked  to  create  a  more  sensible 
use  of  our  energy  resources,  I  helped  to  re- 
build our  cities;  I  strlved  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  long  night  of  racial  injustice. 

I  think  my  voting  record  on  the  floor  of 
the  Bouse  is  marked  by  independence  and 
Judgment  as  well  as  respect  for  and  reflection 
of  tbe  views  of  those  who  sent  me  to  Waab- 
Ington. 

Now,  I  am  azmounclng  that  I  wUI  not  seek 
re-election  to  Congress.  I  am  happy  to  have 
bad  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  oommunlty 
and  tbe  country  I  love. 

Por  every  nagging  problem  without  a  solu- 
tion; for  every  constituent  who  cannot  be 
satisfied;  for  every  crltli:  who  has  doubted; 
for  every  bitter  session  of  debate  and  occa- 
sional defeat  in  the  Congress;  there  have 
been.  In  my  pubUo  life,  dosens  of  achleve- 
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ments.  a  himdred  victories,  and  a  mulUtude 
of  well  served  citizens. 

A  fiercely  loyal  and  competent  staff,  some 
of  whom  have  been  with  me  since  I  started  In 
1959,  and  other  who  have  toUed  for  more 
thtm  a  dozen  years,  have  made  my  Job  much 
easier. 

I  have  been  blessed  also  In  my  career  by  a 
remarkable  and  understanding  family,  my 
wife  Lucy  and  sons  Bill,  Steve  and  Jim,  and 
my  daughter,  Ferrtn. 

There  are  so  many  men  and  women  In  this 
city  and  country  who  are  my  friends,  who 
have  helpied  me  and  whom  I  have  helped, 
that  I  cannot  name  them  all.  Pittsburgh  and 
Plttsburghers  never  wUl  be  far  from  my 
thoushts. 

When  I  leave  public  life  m  January  1981, 
I  expect  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law,  a 
pursuit  which  channeled  my  Interests  toward. 
public  service  long  ago  and  a  vocation — after 
22  years  of  writing  and  voting  on  the  laws 
for  the  country — I  wish  to  resume. 

Until  then,  I  pledge  to  my  constituents  and 
friends  the  same  degree  of  work  and  service 
In  the  coming  year  as  they  have  known  In 
the  preceding  21. 

As  someone  close  to  me  noted  recently,  it 
Is  interesting  that  I  shovUd-  choose  to  end  my 
career  when  my  star  is  the  highest,  when  my 
legislative  capacity  is  the  greatest,  and  my 
record  of  legislative  achievement  is  extraor- 
dinary. 

In  recent  weeks  I  successfuUy  managed  tbe 
enactment  of  the  very  difficult  Chrysler  legis- 
lation. A  year  ago  I  performed  a  slmUar  feat 
for  New  York  City.  Last  year  I  Introduced 
and  passed  the  first  synthetic  fuels  bill  ever 
to  pass  the  House  of  Representatives.  Today 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Energy  Conference 
Committee  composed  of  fifty  Senators  and 
eighteen  House  Members.  Because  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  our  country  to  achieve 
energy  independence  I  consider  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  the  most  important 
task  I  have  ever  undertaken. 

In  past  years  I  have  authored  and  passed 
such  legislation  as  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation,  the  Privacy  Act,  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  the  Communfty  Block 
Grant  concept  and  numerous  other  bills  and 
^junendments  to  help  our  nation's  cities. 

My  decision  to  retUe  Is  unusual — yes.  But  I 
/prefer  Xo  ^o  out  on  top;  as  a  wlimer. 

On  a  personal  basis  I  bdleve  I  have  estab- 
lished a  standard  for  public  service  that  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  benchmark  for  my 
successor.  In  addition,  I  think  that  final  pas- 
sage of  my  synthetic  fuel  legislation  by  the 
Congress  would  be  an  appropriate  legacy  to 
my  22  years  in  Congress.  This  program  could 
turn  around  the  economic,  political  and  In- 
dustrial life  of  the  United  SUtes. 

To  my  good  friends  and  allies,  to  all  of 
those  who  support  me,  and  to  every  resident 
of  the  14th  Congressional  District,  let  me  Just 
say  "Thank  Tou".A 


THE  END  OF  A  FAIR  ERA 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALxroKina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  recently  in  a 
community  event  of  major  significance— 
the  retirement  of  my  lifelong  friend, 
C.  Jo  Hindley  from  his  position  as  man- 
ager of  the  Humboldt  County  Fair  In 
Femdale,  Calif. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  not  only  marked  tbe  retirement  of 
C.  Jo  but  also  the  "*  of  an  era  of  fair 
management  by  the  encire  Hindley  fam- 
ily. Anyone  fa:  '^tar  with  this  great 
family  from  Humbol-*t  County,  Calif., 
can  attest  to  tbelr  dedlcatioa,  commit- 
ment, and  extraordinary  service  to  tbe 
cause  they  believed  In— the  Humboldt 
County  Fair.  They  have  literally  devoted 
their  entire  lifetime  to  "the  Fair"  and 
what  it  meant  to  the  thousands  of  people 
who  came  to  enjoy  it  and  participate 
year  after  year. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  America  with  what  one 
family  has  done  for  a  community,  I 
would  like  to  record  permanently  in  the 
CoMCKESsioNAL  RECORD  an  IntCTpretive 
and  descriptive  reporting  of  the  event  by 
the  highly  respected  journalist  Muriel 
Dlnsmore. 

{From  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Times-Standard, 
Oct.  8, 1979] 
Thk  End  or  a  Pais  Eaa 
(By  Muriel  Dlnsmore) 
It  was  the  largest  dinner  crowd  ever  as- 
sembled   on    tbe    Humboldt    County    Fair 
grounds. .  . . 

And  rightfully  so:  It  was  "Hindley  FamUy 
Night." 
It  was  a  time  to  mark  the  end  of  an  era. 
And  it  was,  most  Importantly,  a  time  for 
the  North  Coast  to  pay  tribute  to  C.  Jo 
Hindley,  retiring  as  fair  manager,  the  poet 
he  beld  since  I9S8,  as  successor  to  his  father, 
the  late  Dr.  J.  N.  D.  Hindley. 

The  tributes  were  many,  varied  and  ranged 
from  the  local  to  the  national  level,  but  they 
aU  had  a  common  denominator:  They  were 
deserving.  They  were  also  weU-eamed  and 
they  were  In  honor  of  a  kind,  unfelflsh  man, 
wbo  had  devoted  his  life  to  helping  others 
and  making  the  North  Coast  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  Uve. 

The  title  of  "AU  American  Man  of  Western 
Pairs"  was  one  of  the  first  honors  paid  to 
Hindley,  with  George  Gomes,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Pairs  and  Expositions,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  organization. 

TOWNSXND   SUCCCS80B 

Chuck  Townsend,  formerly  with  the  Sono- 
ma County  Fairs,  and  tbe  man  named  as 
Hlndley's  successor,  was  introduced  by  master 
of  ceremonies  J.  Dwlght  O'Dell,  as  a  man 
with  some  "tough  shoes  to  fill." 

Townsend,  however,  received  immediate  as- 
sistance in  "flUlng  those  shoes"  when  Hind- 
ley presented  him  with  tbe  western  tie  he 
wore,  as  a  symbol  of  the  fair  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  Job. 

Congressman  Don  Claiisen,  like  Hindley, 
also  originally  from  Femdale.  paid  tribute  to 
Hlndley's  wife,  Dolly,  his  mother,  Cecil,  and 
his  family,  including  Katie  Hindley  Rubs,  who 
had  worked  with  her  father  as  assistant  fair 
manager,  and  was  a  coordinator  for  the  din- 
ner. 

Clausen  cited  Hindley  as  an  example  of 
"a  man  who  Is  rich  according  to  what  he 
is,  not  what  he  has."  And  as  a  man  who  has 
enriched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
through  his  warm  personality,  his  dedication, 
his  coimtless  contributions  and  his  commit- 
ment to  service. 

And  then  the  Congressman  paid  tribute  to 
all  of  the  EUndley  family,  plus  making  spe- 
cial presentations  of  gifts  to  his  wife,  his 
mother,  and  his  sister,  Jean  Hindley  Myers, 
who  had  also  served  as  fair  secretary  for 
many  years. 

George  Hindley  paid  his  own  tribute  to  his 
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brother  by  noting  how  be  bad  been  hired. 
since  his  own  retirement,  to  "work  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  on  the  fairgroimds,"  but 
also  like  his  brother,  found  himself  there 
from  7  ajn.  untu  8  pjn. 

Fanny  Glvens  of  the  Humboldt  SUte  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Department,  and  a  former 
fair  board  president,  quipped  that  Hindley 
"was  tbe  master  of  the  budget  transfer.  And 
through  the  years,  he  was  always  rehired,  be- 
cause everytlme  his  contract  came  up  we 
had  to  rehire  him,  because  we  never  knew 
where  we  were  .  .  .  and  only  he  could  tell  us." 
Les  Fearrien  of  Hydesvllle,  speaking  for  the 
present  board  reassured  Hindley  about  his 
retirement,  saylnc.  "you're  never  going  to  re- 
tire; you're  Just  going  to  be  in  another  pas- 
ture .  .  .  you'U  never  quit  working.  But  if 
you  ever  take  a  day  off  and  go  out  to  your 
Mattole  property  and  look  Into  a  Mattole 
pool,  you'U  always  see  a  reflection  of  your 
life  and  the  nice  things  you  have  done  for 
others." 

Tony  Leonardo,  Femdale  rancher,  q>oke 
for  the  "farmers  of  tbe  valley"  who  remem- 
ber the  life-saving  assistance  given  tbem  by 
Hindley  during  the  1964  flood,  and  the  youth 
activities  that  Hindley  had  always  supported 
and  encouraged  on  the  fairgrounds. 
STATS  Twstrm 
State  recognition  was  paid  to  retiring  man- 
ager Hindley  by  Brv  Renner  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  who  read  resolutions 
from  State  Senator  Barry  Kenne  and  Assem- 
blyman Doug  Bosoo,  noting  his  "mvaluable 
service  to  the  people  of  tbs  North  Ooaat." 

And  In  Scene's  statement,  tbe  state  sen- 
ator recognized  Hlndley's  popularity  In  Sac- 
ramento, his  advocacy  of.  the  Humboldt  Pair 
as  the  flneet  in  the  state,  and  the  fact  that 
Humboldt  Coimty  is  the  best  place  In  the 
state  to  live. 

Scotty  Turner  of  the  Redwood  Kmplre  FUr 
In  Ukiah  brought  his  message  from  a 
neighboring  fair  board.  payln«,  like  the 
others,  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
service. 

COUMTI    SUHSTISOaa 

Harry  Pritchard.  president  of  the  Hum- 
boldt County  Board  of  Supervisors,  brought 
a  resolution  In  honor  of  Hlndley's  work, 
again,  as  a  service  tribute. 

And  as  the  recognitions  continued,  from 
the  Introduction  of  Delphlne  Belottl,  widow 
of  the  late  Assemblyman  Frank  P.  Belottl, 
for  whom  the  fair  haU  was  named,  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  the  fair  board  Itself, 
tt  remained,  without  doubt,  Hindley  family 
night. 

And  as  the  man,  C.  Jo  Hindley,  who  had 
served  in  so  many  other  capacltlas  than 
as  "Just  fair  manager"  and  for  whom  every- 
one gathered  oa  that  night,  paid  his  own  spe- 
cial tributes,  he  started  with  his  famUy,  In- 
cluding son  David,  daughters,  Joans  and 
Katie,  bis  wife,  Dolly,  and  mother,  Cecil.  He 
alao  thanked  Joe  Leonardo,  wbo,  with  his 
staff,  was  responsible  for  the  dinner. 

Then.  In  typical  Hindley  fashion  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  Just  part  of  the  crowd. 

After  aU,  he  had  said  earUer  In  the  eve- 
ning, alluding  to  the  number  present,  "some 
people  wlU  use  anything  as  an  excuse  to 
go  out  to  dinner . .  .** 

And  after  the  ceremonies,  when  a  young 
4-H'er,  Mary  Bnoa  of  the  West  Femdale 
Club,  came  uo  to  present  her  group's  appre- 
ciation plaque  to  Hindley,  and  he  accepted 
it  with  the  same  graclousness  and  htunUlty, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  Impcrtanoe,  as 
he  had  aU  scheduled  parU  of  the  program.  It 
was  obvious,  from  that  act  alone,  why  so 
many  people  urad  "Hindley  Night"  as  an 
"excuse  to  go  out  to  dinner . . ."  • 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David  Pord. 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  we  open  our  hearts  to  You  in 
prayer  and  petition,  seeking  Your  favor 
and  grace.  Grant  that  Your  word  may  so 
enlighten  us  that  we  may  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  that  we  may  go  through 
difBcult  days  with  the  knowledge  that 
You  are  with  us,  Your  rod  and  staff  do 
comfort  us. 

Specially  we  pray  for  all  in  need, 
those  who  are  hungry,  alone,  or  uncer- 
tain about  the  future.  Give  all  Your  peo- 
ple the  strength  to  beUeve  in  Your 
abiding  power  and  the  promise  of  life 
eternal.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  232,  96th  Congress,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  will  be  postponed  until 
January  22, 1980. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  INTENTION 
NOT  TO  SEEK  REELECTION 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  10th  term  I  will  say  a  fond 
farewell  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  citizens  of  my  disFrict  have  af- 
forded me  the  highest  possible  honor  in 
allowing  me  to  serve  them  for  20  years, 
and  for  that  privilege,  I  offer  them  my 
undying  gratitude. 

When  I  end  that  service  at  the  close  of 
my  present  term,  I  shall  do  so  with  a 
feeling  of  de^  appreciation  for  the 
tremendous  and  unfailing  support  I 
have  received  and  with  a  sense  of  im- 
measurable personal  fulfillment. 

No  district  could  have  given  to  any 
man  so  many  opportunities,  responsibili- 
ties, and  such  continuous  support. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  challenges  offered 
by  public  service,  and  I  shall  miss  this 
great  deliberative  body. 

I  shall  not  seek  reelection  in  1980. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Jersey  (BIr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Martin 
Luther  Ong,  Jr.,  had  not  been  murdered 
in  1968,  if  he  were  still  alive,  he  would 
celebrate  his  51st  birthday  tomorrow. 

ITiat  seems  surprisingly  young,  cwi- 
sidering  the  passage  of  almost  12  years 
since  his  death. 

He  was  young,  in  fact,  at  the  time  he 
was  killed,  only  39. 

He  was  deprived  of  the  great  and  good 
years  of  what  we  caU  "middle  age,"  and 
that  loss  is  no  less  sad  in  light  of  his 
willingness,  often  expressed,  to  risk  death 
in  the  fig;ht  for  justice  and  freedom. 

It  is  equally  sad  that  the  Nation  and 
the  world  have  been  deprived  all  these 
years  of  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

I  know  that  I  still  miss  his  voice  of  in- 
spired leadership,  as  deeply  now  as  dur- 
ing the  first  months  after  his  death. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  immense 
contributions  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
to  the  Nation  and  to  humanity  all  live 
on. 

The  faith  I  expressed  almost  5  years 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  endures  for 
me.  I  said  then  and  fully  believe  now: 

They  shot  down  the  man — and  they 
snuffed  out  his  life — and  the  man  died.  But 
they  could  not  shoot  down  his  dream.  Per 
hla  dream  was  stronger  than  life  and  more 
powerful  than  death — and  the  dream  lives 
on. 

The  man.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  was  the 
embodiment  of  an  Idea  that  armies  cannot 
penetrate  nor  defeat,  and  which  at  this  very 
moment  is  as  alive  as  our  memory  of  Dr. 
King  and  as  powerful  as  the  message  he 
spoke  and  the  cause  he  led. 

His  message  was  vibrantly  and  elo- 
quently articulated  many  times,  perhaps 
most  powerfully  when  he  stood  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  August  28,  1963. 
and  ended  his  description  of  his  dream 
this  way: 

Let  freedom  ring,  for  when  we  allow  free- 
dom to  ring  from  every  city  and  every  ham- 
let, from  every  state  and  eveiy  city  we  will 
be  able  to  speed  up  that  day  when  all  of 
God's  children,  black  and  white,  Jew  and 
Gentile.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  wiu  be 
able  to  Join  hands  and  sing  In  the  words  of 
the  old  Negro  spiritual,  "free  at  last,  free  at 
last;  great  God  almighty,  we  are  free  at  last." 

That  was  the  essence  of  his  dream.  It 
lives  now  in  this  land.  And  it  will  con- 
tinue to  live — if  we  devote  our  unwaver- 
ing respect  to  the  man  who  had  the 
faithful  vision  to  describe  it. 

Tomorrow,  January  15,  is  the  anni- 


versary of  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Many  of  us,  as  individual  citi- 
zens, will  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
fulfillment  of  his  dream  by  reflecting  on 
his  magnificent  life  and  work. 

On  Friday,  January  18  the  Black  Herit- 
age Parade  Committee  of  Newark  will 
celebrate  the  memory  of  Dr.  King  at  its 
first  annual  Scholarship  Award  Dinner. 
The  members  of  the  committee,  through 
their  support  of  the  Black  Heritage 
Scholarship  Fund,  are  helping  to  keep 
alive  the  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  He  told  the  youth  of  America  that  the 
message  they  should  look  to  is  not  "bum 
baby  bum,"  but  "leam  baby  leam." 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee's members  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  Dr.  King's  dream.  It  is  fitting 
that  this  event  for  the  scholarship  fund 
is  taking  place  in  the  week  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  King's  birthday. 

I  hope  that  after  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, all  of  us  as  a  nation  will  be  able  to 
honor  him  by  observing  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  Day— a  national  holiday. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HoRTON)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial : ) 

Mr.  Livingston,  for  60  minutes  on 
January  22, 1980. 

(The  following  Member  tat  the  request 
of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.),  pur- 
suant to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
232,  the  House  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day, January  17.  1980,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  6071 :  Mr.  BKlxJCNaOK. 

HJi.  6073:  Mr.  Bsilxnson. 

H  Jl.  6109 :  Mr.  Watxins  and  Mr.  CouoBuir. 


n  This  symbol  represena  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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VIKTOR  BEUENKO  AMD  THB 
MEANXMO  OP  FREEDOM 

HON.  ROBErTk.  DORHAN 

or  GAUrOBMU 

IN  THX  BOUSB  OF  BSFBESKNTATIVBB 

Mondan,  Janwart  14.  19S0 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
MMnewhat  taken  aback  earlier  this 
month  when  It  was  reported  that  PresI* 
dent  Carter  had  changed  his  asaeasments 
of  the  goiOs  and  Intentions  of  the  Krem- 
lin leadership  In  the  wake  ot  their  Inva- 
slon  of  Afghanistan,  lliough  I  confess  to 
being  somewhat'  surprised  at  such  a 
statement.  I  think  that  we  all  agree  that 
such  a  change  Is  certainly  better  late 
than  never. 

Much  of  our  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  political  mentality  Is  drawn  from 
theovetlcal  texts  of  Manrism-Lenlnlsm : 
The  nature  and  goals  of  this  Ideological 
commitment  are  not  difficult  to  f  athon^. 
The  Soviets  claim  that  the  world  Is 
undergoing  an  Inexorable  historical 
development  that  will  insure  tiie  triumph 
of  socialism  and.  eventually,  commu- 
nlsm.  This  Is  not  the  subjective  In- 
terpretation of  the  gentieman  from 
California,  or  specialists  on  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  but  an 
understanding  that  oomes  from  a  read- 
ing of  explicit  Soviet  texts. 

niere  Is  another  aspect  of  our  under- 
standing of  Soviet  society  that  comes 
from  personal  experiences  and  revela- 
tions, from  men  and  women  who  have 
escaped.  In  the  language  of  Solshenltsyn. 
from  the  "dragon's  belly."  Most  of  these 
are  Jewish  or  CSirlstian  dissidents.  But  I 
was  especially  taken  by  the  defection  of 
Viktor  Belenko.  a  Soviet  fighter  pilot.  I 
am  Intimately  familiar  with  flitter 
pilots:  It  was  my  own  military  experi- 
ence. The  defection  of  a  Soviet  fighter 
pilot  has  a  special  meaning,  not  only  In 
terms  of  what  Intelligence  of  a  military 
nature  he  must  bring  with  him.  but  also 
in  terms  of  our  political  intelligence. 
John  Barron,  of  Reader's  Digest,  has 
written  an  excellent  account  of  the 
defection  of  Belenko.  detailing  the  rea- 
soning behind  his  dedslon.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  some  time  to  reflect  on 
Belenko's  decision  for  freedom. 

The  article  follows: 

Uta  Pilot 
(ByJOhnBantm) 

For  more  than  60  years  the  Soviet  Umon 
has  been  att«a4>ttng  to  mold  the  New  C<xn- 
munlst  Man.  a  creation  abl*  and  willing 
to  carry  forward  the  banner  of  triumphant 
Mandam-Lenlnlam.  Lt.  Viktor  Belenko  ap- 
pearad  to  be  Just  such  a  man— handaome. 
dBdloatad.  IdMdoglcaUy  purs,  a  aklllad  alr- 
forca  pUot  of  tba  deadly  iao-38.  Tat.  on 
Septamber  6,  1978,  Viktor  Balanko  dafeeted 
to  tba  West— dramatically  flying  his  plana 
to  fraadom,  bringing  with  blm  not  only  the 
■ecrata  of  tba  lOO-as,  but  also  vital  In- 
alghta  into  tba  mentality  of  a  talentad  mem- 
ber of  tha  Soviet  military  ^ta. 


Baadarlt  Digaat  Sanlor  Bdltar  John  Bar- 
ron baa  qpent  taundradi  at  haan  with  Balan- 
ko^ and  In  tlila  panatxatlng  aroeoont  daaerlb« 
lint  ttia  wbya  and  bowa  of  ttia  Buaslan'fe 
aacapa,  then  tba  atarUIng  affaeU  of  a  fraa 
society  on  a  hitherto  lm|Klaoo«l  aoul. 

Aa  ba  bad  dona  evary  day  axoept  Sunday 
for  four  weeks,  UIQ  pilot  Viktor  Ivanovleh 
Balanko  awoka  early.  Tlia  flnt  Ugbt  was 
promlslnc.  Ba  knew,  almoat  oartatnly,  Uda 
would  ba  tba  day. 

Above  tba  vast  fareata  atratchlng  along 
tba  ooaat  of  tba  Sonet  Ite  Bart,  tba  aky 
waa  doudlaaa.  m  aU  llkallbnod  ba  would 
fly  aa  acbedulad.  Uantanant  fWankp  flgnred 
It  should  all  be  over  in  tba  next  six  hours. 
At  aga  29  wa  would  ba  altber  dead  or  re- 
born Into  a  new  world. 

The  awaianeas  that  ha  was  looking  for  tba 
last  time  at  his  pretty  wif a  and  three-year 
old  son.  both  sleeping,  evoked  UttU  emotion, 
ma  mamaga  had  dlalntagratad.  Ba  waa 
tempted  to  pick  up  his  son.  Mol  Ba  might  cry. 
Tou  wouldn't  crdlnailly  pick  him  up  at  thla 
hour.  Dont  do  one  thing  you  wouldn't 
ordinarily  do. 

Belenko  dressed  quickly,  then  Joggal  to 
the  btis  stop  about  a  mile  away.  An  hour 
later,  after  a  briefing  at  tha  air  base,  ha 
drew  his  fll^t  helmet,  oxygen  mask  and 
glovea.  lileutenant,  you  forgot  your  Ufa 
preserver. "  a  sergeant  caUed. 

Dont  take  U I  Fool  them! 

rmanks.  but  X  wont  ba  over  water  today." 

Tha  aircraft — twenty  MIQraSa  were 
poised  wing  to  wing  on  tba  runway.  Weighing 
23  tons,  with  twin  tail  Una.  short,  swept-back 
wings,  two  enormoua  englnea  and  a  kmg 
rooket-llka  noaa,  the  MIO-as  was  one  of  tha 
most  feared  and  doaeiy  guarded  weapons  In 
the  Soviet  araanal.  Xven  among  themsaivea 
the  Russians  referred  to  It  simply  as  Product 
No.  84.  Tha  comparatively  few  young  men 
chosen  to  fly  tha  aircraft  wire  an  elite  in  the 
Soviet  aimed  forces. 

On  Septonber  6.  1B76,  swanns  of  men  were 
tpi^lfing  the  planea  ready  at  the  Sakharovka 
air  base,  near  Chuguyevka,  120  mUes  north- 
east of  VladlvoeUA.  Trucks  filled  each  plane 
with  14  tons  of  Jet  fuel  and  half  a  ton  ot 
coolant  alcohol,  and  pumped  oxygen  into 
life-support  systems.  Lieutenant  Belenko 
climbed  a  14-foot  ladder  and  settled  Into  the 
cushioned  seat.  The  various  dials  and  levers 
In  the  green  cockpit  were  easUy  aocesalbla. 
conspicuous  among  them  waa  a  red  button 
labeled  "Danser."  PUota  were  Instructed  to 
press  the  button  should  they  be  forced  down 
or  have  to  eject  tram  the  aircraft  outalda  tha 
Soviet  tlnlon.  Suppoaedly  It  activated  a  timed 
mechanism  that  would  daatroy  tha  most 
secret  componenta  of  the  plana. 

Belenko  released  the  brakes  at  exactly 
12:50  pjn..  and  the  MIO*  surged  down  tba 
runway.  While  stiu  pnllously  low,  he  shut 
off  tha  afterburner  to  oonaerve  fusL  Alao  to 
oonaerve,  he  ascended  more  slowly  than  usual 
to  24,000  feet  and  took  five  mlnutaa  Instead 
of  tha  normal  four  to  enter  Training  Zona 
No.  2.  Beginning  tha  wide  SOO-dagree  turn 
that  ground  controllers  were  expecting,  ha 
saw  numerous  otbar  MlO-iaSa  m  the  area.  Be 
rapidly  was  approaching  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. Fw  upon  completion  of  the  circle,  ba 
would  have  to  proceed  althcr  with  the  pro- 
grammed training  flight  or  with  his  own 
secret  plan. 


wta 


1  The  itia  series  was  named  for'  Its  de- 
signers, mkoyan  and  Ourevleh. 


roM  earn  ttm  go  ^mOt,  tmA  ntlboig 
know,  if  pou  go,  ttrt  fonttr,. 

Be  let  the  plana  glide  downward,  hoping 
tba  deacent  would  ba  so  gradual  that  the 
radar  oontroUsis  would  not  aoUoe  at  flnt. 
At  19,900  feet.  Belanko  aoddanly  Jaounad  the 
stick  forward  and  plunged  the  100  Into  a 
power  diva  toward  tba  valley  ahead,  hurtling 
atrat^t  down  to  100  feet.  Bars  he  would  be 
safe  from  tba  thlckata  oC  SAlia  (aurfaoe-to- 
alr  mlssUes)  and  antt-alreta(t  taattariaa. 

Be  thundered  through  tha  vaUey  and  In 
two  mlnutaa  abot  ovar  tha  Sea  o(  Japan,  than 
pushed  an  amargency  button  which  broadr 
cast  a  aignal  indlcaUng  hla  plana  waa  on  tha 
verge  of  crashing.  Oeeonda  later  ha  shut  down 
his  radar  and  switched  off  hla  radio.  BS  did 
not  want  to  be  distracted  by  what  any  pur- 
suers might  be  saying  or  doing. 

To  avoid  datactton.  Btianko  flew  so  low 
that  twice  ha  had  to  swerra  to  miss  hlttlag 
fishing  boata.  But  at  ssa  lavM  tha  MIO  waa 
devouring  fuel  gluttooooaly.  Unless  ha  draa- 
tlcally  reduced  tvtA  oonatimptlon  by  rllmWng 
to  at  least  20,000  faet.  ha  never  would  make 
land.  Tet  ha  had  not  flown  far  enough  to  go 
up  safely  to  that  height:  ha  stUl  would  be 
within  reach  of  Soviet  SAMs. 

Better  poaslbla  death  than  certain  death. 
yj>nmw>  rnasnnoil.  pulUng  up  Into  tha  douda. 

Be  had  ftown  on  a  course  of  110  dagreea, 
dead-reckoning  hla  way  toward  Bokkaldn,  the 
northemmoet  ot  the  main  Japanese  Islands, 
tha  one  doaeet  to  his  baaa.  At  apprnrlmataly 
1:20  pjn.  ha  flguied  he  waa  naarlng  Japanaea 
airspace  and  Interoeptlon  by  Phantom  flght- 
era  of  tha  Japanaae  Intereeptora  to  Mad  him 
to  a  safe  landing  field.  But  they  would  have 
to  find  him  on  their  own — hla  radio  fre- 
quency band  waa  so  narrow  ha  could  oom* 
munlcata  only  with  other  mOa. 

Both  Phantoms  and  IflOa  were  aU  around 
at  that  moment,  desperately  aearrhlng  for 
Belenko  In  the  swirling  gray  clouds.  Bis  piaoa 
had  flzat  appeared  on  Japanese  radar  acreena 
at  1:11  pjn,  when.he  roae  to  20,000  feet.  Mine 
mlnutea  later,  with  tha  blip  moving  toward 
the  oentar  ot  tha  screena,  tha  eommandir  of 
the  military  baaa  at  Cbltoaa  had  ordered 
Fhantona  to  take  off  for  IntsrcepUoa  At 
1:22,  Belenko  breached  Japanaae  althaea, 
and  the  Phantoma  cloaed  on  him.  Bowever.  at 
1:26,  aa  Belenko  started  to  drift  down  In 
quest  of  dear  sky.  his  IIIO  disappeared  from 
tha  radaraoopea.  Without  any  men  guidance 
from  the  ground,  the  Phantoms  flaw  about 
futliaiy  In  the  overoaat. 

At  Ijno  feet  Belenko  found  dear  iky,  but 
no  Japanaae  intaroeptora.  Be  began  to  take 
visual  baailnga.  Chltoae.  he  ealwilatart.  lay  to 
tha  northeast,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
Ifi^Hii  ift>'<™<  a  range  of  mountalna  atiU 
shrouded  In  clouds-  me  guage  tndlrat.ed  ha 
had  sufltelant  foal  for  aaothar  16  to  18 
mlnutaa  of  flight.  Bad  hla  puipoaea  been  dif- 
ferent, ha  might  have  eonaldarad  probing  for 
a  safe  paanga  downward  until  hla  fud  was 
gone,  than  taOlIng  out.  But  to  Balanko,  praa- 
arvatlon  of  tha  mO  waa  nan  Inqiortant 
than  preservation  of  hla  own  Ufa.  Be  ^etdded 
to  eUy  bdow  the  douda.  fly  eastward  peat 
tha  aonthsm  end  of  the  mountain  range, 
then  turn  north  toward  OhHoaa 

A  red  warning  ll^t  flaabed  In  the  eodmlt 
at  1:43  pjn,  and  an  Ihatant  afterward  a 
pand  lit  up,  luumlnating  the  worda  "Tbu 
have  six  minutes  ot  fud  left."  Bdwko 
turned  off  tha  warning  nghta.  Why  ba 
botheredT  Straight  ahead  he  saw  ana*hcr 
mass  of  elouda,  but  be  elected  to  maintain 
altitude  and  plunged  into  them. 


•  Ibis  "bailee"  tymbol  ideniiliet 


or  iaaenioas  wfakh  are  not  •pokea  by  dbe  Member  on  the  floor. 
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SoMaoly  h*  wm  itartMl  by  •  dolcM 
fem&I*  TOic«  emanating  from  m  wcnriMng 
b*  did  not  know  ezlatad:  "Caution,  OMI 
Tour  futl  aupplr  ba»  dropped  to  an  eoMr- 

B^Hfnw>  replied  aloud:  "Woman,  wbererer 
you  are.  tell  me  aofnetmng  I  don't  know. 
Teu  me  when  tbat  alrfltfidtu.'' 

TlM  fuel  gauge  stood  at  empty,  and 
p^if«»«  gueaaed  be  bad.  at  moet.  tiro  mln> 
utea.  Tbe  clooda  bad  not  dUslpated:  there 
waa  notblng  left  to  da  Be  pointed  tbe 
MlO-U  down  toward  land  and  tb* 
unknown. 

A  CBILO  ALom 

At  SB.  Belenko  waa  a  protoype  of  tbe  Mew 
Oommunlat  Man  tl^  Party  qioke  endleeely 
of  creating.  He  stood  }uat  orer  llTe  feet,  elgbt 
Inebee.  and  bad  an  atbletle  pbystque.  devel- 
oped by  yeara  of  boxing  and  ealUtbenlca.  A 
Soviet  telerlalon  program  once  pictured 
him — bl<»>d  balr  and  large,  blue  eyee  widely 
aet  In  a  bandaome.  boyUb  face — aa  tbe  very 
model  of  a  pilot.  In  their  Initial  consterna- 
tion, tbe  Busilans  could  not  bring  them- 
aelvee  to  believe  tbat  Belenko  had  vanished 
voluntarily.  They  preferred  to  tblnk^tbat  bo 
had  been  lured  by  Invisible  forces  beyond 
his  control.  In  a  way  they  were  correct.  In 
bla  fUgbt  from  tbe  Soviet  umon,  Belenko 
was  continuing  a  queet  that  bad  motivated 
and  dominated  moet  of  bis  Ufe. 

Belenko  grew  up  a  child  alone.  He  was 
bom  on  February  15,  1047.  In  a  village 
between  tbe  Black  and  Caspian  aeaa.  When 
be  waa  two,  bla  father  divorced  his  mother, 
took  blm  away  to  stay  with  relatlvea  In  the 
Donbas.  the  great  mining  region  of  south- 
weetern  Bussla.  and  subsequently  prohibited 
her  from  seeing  blm.  Winter  confined  Viktor 
to  their  hut  because  until  be  waa  six.  be  bad 
no  shoee.  Alone  all  day,  be  could  amuae  him- 
self only  by  the  exercise  of  bis  imagination 
and  curiosity. 

In  December  196S  his  father  summoned 
him  to  SOMtla.  and  Viktor  stayed  tempo- 
rarily on  a  cidlectlve  farm,  with  relatives  of  a 
friend.  The  family — father,  mother  and  four 
ehildran— waa  crowded  into  one  room.  On 
his  first  evening  Viktor  stared  In  wondar- 
mmt  aa  a  cow  was  led  Into  tbe  hut  for  the 
night  ao  she  would  not  freeae  to  death. 

Hla  father  retrieved  him  In  September  the 
following  year,  and  brought  blm  to  the 
Industrial  dty  of  Rubtaovak.  Only  once  did 
his  f atbar  dlecnaa  hla  future  with  him.  "Tou 
will  find  your  own  way  in  life.  If  you  wish  a 
life  different  from  mine,  you  can  find  It  only 
through  edncatton." 

Viktor  needed  no  encouragement.  Sebool- 
Ing  excited  him  from  the  outset  and  of- 
fend, ao  be  thought,  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  answers  to  all  queatlona  about 
life.  And  It  waa  through  school  tbat  be 
sought  an  answer  to  tbe  first  queetlon  about 
Soviet  Ufe  that  ever  seriously  troxibled  blm. 

A  web  of  concentration  campa  bad  devel- 
oped around  Rubtsovak.  and  abltta  of  prla- 
oners,  or  aeks,  as  tbe  Ruaatana  called  them, 
were  trucked  In  to  keep  tbe  Industrlee  go- 
ing 34  bours  a  day.  Viktor  first  sighted  some 
■eka  while  leaning  into  a  stinging  wind  on 
his  way  to  school,  lliey  were  shivering  and 
huddled  against  one  another  for  warmth  In- 
side eagsa  on  tbe  back  of  trucka.  guarded 
by  Central  Asians  armed  with  submachine 
guna.  The  thin  coau,  painted  with  white 
numerals,  tbe  canvas  boots,  caps  partially 
covering  their  ahaved  beada— aU  were  ragged. 

Tbe  concept  of  poUtlcal  prisoners  was  un- 
known to  Viktor.  Criminals  were  criminals, 
and  b«  was  sure  that  each  of  the  gaunt 
figures  be  saw  must  have  done  something  ter- 
rible. Tet  be  cried  out  to  tilnweir.  KOI  tbem 
or  eet  them  fteel  I  would  not  treat  a  rat 
tbat  way. 

Hla  recurrent  vision  ot  the  aeks  subse- 
quently caused  blm  to  wonder:  What  made 
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them  tbat  way?  In  time,  aa  schools  tau^t 
him  tbe  verltlee  of  Mandam-Lsnlnlsm.  be 
felt  be  understood.  Man  la  but  the  product 
of  bla  social  and  economic  environment.  Cap- 
italism created  an  inherently  defective  eodo- 
eoonomki  environment  based  on  ■elflsbneea 
and  greed,  and  saqi>lottatloa  ot  tbe  many  by 
tbe  few.  Given  such  a  defective  environment, 
defective  human  behavior  waa  Inevitable.  Tbe 
criminality,  alcoholism.  Indolence  and  other 
aberrant  behavior  that  persisted  In  tbs  So- 
viet union  were  merely  tbe  maUi^iant  rem- 
nanta  of  capitalism. 

His  school  maintained  a  superb  library 
with  a  large  collection  of  politically  approved 
daaslca.  Tbe  room  was  warm  and  quiet,  and 
It  became  a  sanctuary  for  Viktor.  The  authors 
he  read  became  his  true  parents,  their  char- 
acters bla  teachers  and,  tn  some  caaee.  bis 
modela.  He  saw  In  Spartacus,  who  had  led 
Roman  slaves  In  revolt,  the  virtues  he  de- 
sired In  blnuelf.  Then  tbe  works  of  tbe 
French  aviator  and  author  Antolne  de  Salnt- 
Kxupery  unveUed  to  him  tbe  vistas  of  flight. 

On  a  wintry  Sunday  afternoon  a  light  air- 
craft craabed  near  tbe  factory  where  bla 
father  worked.  The  wreckage  waa  still  smol- 
dering and  ambulance  attendants  were  tak- 
ing away  tbe  body  of  the  pilot,  wrapped  In  a 
aheet,  when  Viktor  arrived.  The  scene  trans- 
fixed him. 

Why  did  he  die?  Is  there  a  God  who  deddee 
who  will  die  and  when?  They  say  that  God  la 
only  the  product  of  superstltutlon  and  tbat 
tbe  whole  world  happened  by  chance.  Is  tbat 
sot  Do  tbe  trees  and  berrlee  grow,  do  the 
cockroachea  scoot,  does  the  snow  fall,  do  we 
breathe  and  think  all  because  of  chance? 

Viktor  wanted  to  find »»»— "'"g.  to  dedicate 
hlmeelf  to  eome  higher  purpoee,  to  be  aU 
the  Party  asksd.  Tet  be  could  not  give  hlm- 
eelf unqueetlonlngly  to  the  Party  on  the 
baals  of  Its  pronouncemente.  He  had  to  com- 
prtthend  f<or  hlmseU.  Aa  be  searched  and  tried 
to  understand,  hla  reasoning  expoeed  trou- 
bleemne  contradictions  hetween  what  be  saw 
and  what  he  was  told. 

"TABS  Tooa  ratu  to  tri  b«oio" 

His  Innsr  oonfilct  probably  had  begun  with 
the  announcement  In  school  that  First  Party 
Secretary  Nlklta  Khrushchev  had  deUvered  a 
momentoue  addrees  to  the  20th  Party  Con- 
grees.  Stalin,  tbe  fatbor  of  tbe  Soviet  people, 
whoeo  benign  countenance  stlU  looked  at 
him  from  the  first  page  of  each  of  bla  test- 
booka,  now  was  revealed  to  have  been  a  de- 
praved monster.  Everything  be  bad  beard 
and  read  about  Stalin  throughout  bis  Ufe 
waa  a  lie.  For  the  leader  of  the  Party  hlm- 
aelf— and  who  could  know  better— had 
shown  tbat  Stalin  waa  a  tyrant  who  Impri- 
soned and  Inflicted  death  upon  countless 
Innocent  people. 

Khrushchev  worked  with  Stalin  for  years. 
Why  did  It  take  blm  so  long  to  find  outf  If 
everything  tbe  Party  said  before  was  untrue. 
Is  It  possible  tbat  what  It  U  saying  now  la 
alao  untrue? 

Khrushchev  returned  from  his  IMO  visit 
to  tbe  XTnlted  States  persuaded  tbat  com 
represented  a  panacea  for  Soviet  agricultural 
problems.  Accordingly,  com  was  sown  on 
huge,  tracts  of  theretofore  uncultivated 
land — tmcultlvated  In  some  areas  becauN 
■oil  or  climate  was  such  that  nothing  would 
grow  In  It. 

The  most  stupid  peasant  knows  you  cant 
grow  com  In  Siberia.  I  have  seen  It  with  my 
own  eyee.  It  is  not  even  a  foot  high.  How  can 
the  Party  allow  something  so  ridiculous? 

The  effort  to  amend  tbe  laws  of  nature  by 
decree,  combined  with  adverse  weather,  re- 
siUted  not  in  a  plethora  of  com  but  rather 
In  a  dearth  of  aU  grain,  which  forced  the 
slaughter  of  livestock.  Serious  shortagee  of 
meat,  milk,  butter  and  bread  followed.  Never- 
ttaeleas.  tbe  radio  continued  to  blare  forth 
statlstlQB  demoostratlng  tbat  under  the  vl- 
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aUmuf  laadenhlp  at  tbe  gifted  agronooisfe 
Khruabchev,  Soviet  agriculture  waa  over- 
coming tbe  wrors  of  Stalin  and  producing 
ever-larger  quantltlea  of  meat,  milk,  butter, 
bread. 

If  we  have  so  much  bread,  why  am  Z 
standing  In  line  at  4  ajn..  hoping  I  can  buy 
some  before  It  runs  out?  Then  has  been  no 
milk  In  all  of  Bubtaovak  for  five  days  and  no 
meat  for  two  tdtokB.  WCIl,  aa  they  say.  U  you 
want  milk.  Just  take  your  pall  to  the  radio. 

The  population  of  Bubtsovak  Included  an 
abnormally  high  percentage  ot  former  eon- 
vlcta  because  moat  Inmatea  of  tbe  surround- 
ing concentration  camps  wen  confined  to  the 
city  for  life  upon  con4>letlng  their  sentences. 
Many  wen  Irredeemable  criminals  habitu- 
ated to  aasault.  robbery,  rape  and  murder. 
Armed  with  knlvea  or  with  lead  taped  to 
their  hafida.  they  killed  people  for  no  mon 
tban  the  gold  In  their  teeth. 

They  aay  the  crimlnala  an  the  remnanta 
of  capitalism.  But  the  BevOlutlon  waa  In 
1017.  That  waa  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
All  these  crimlnala  gnw  up  under  oom- 
muniam.  not  capitalism.  Why  baa  our  sys- 
tem brought  them  up  eo  poorly? 

Viktor  was  graduated  from  high  school 
with  bonora  In  tbe  spring  of  1965.  Aa  part  of 
tbe  final  examinations,  be  artfolly  wrote 
three  papen  entitled  "Progress  of  the  Soviet 
System,"  "CrisU  of  the  Western  World"  and 
"Prlndplee  of  the  New  Oommunlat  Mui." 
which  faithfully  regurgitated  the  dogma  of 
tbe  day.  He  achieved  a  perfect  grade  ot  five 
In  aodal  phUoaopby,  but  waa  not  entirely 
proud  because  he  suspected  that  not  all  be 
wrote  waa  true. 

Certainly,  be  believed,  hla  assessment  of 
the  crisU  of  the  Westem  world  waa  valid. 
The  Dark  Forcea.  that  ahadowy  cabal  eom- 
poeed  of  the  VS.  CIA,  the  American  military, 
tbe  Mafia,  Wall  Street,  corporate  oonglomer- 
atea  and  their  fonlgn  lackey*,  cleariy  wan 
In  ntreat.  Bverywhen  In  the  Weet.  aiipis  of 
decay  and  Impending  collapee  wen  apparent. 
However,  he  dobuted  tbat  the  progrees  of 
Soviet  eodety  waa  aa  real  as  his  paper 
ansfirted. 

Still,  be  had  hla  academle  degree  and  a 
letter  attesting  to  hU  good  diaraoter  and 
ideological  soimdneas.  He  also  had  a  plaa.0 
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•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attentim  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article  which  appeared  in 
ELTA,  the  informatloo  bulletin  of  the 
Supreme  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  Lithuania,  concCTnlng  the  plight  of 
Lithuanian  defector,  Vladas  Cesiunas, 
former  Olympic  and  world  champion  ca- 
noeist. 

I  believe  this  tract  vividly  brings  to 
mind  the  ruthless  tactics  of  a  Soviet 
regime  tn  their  treatment  of  basic  hu- 
man rights. 

I  urge  you  to  read,  reflect,  and  remem- 
ber what  a  Jewel  is  our  freedom: 
XjtrBxrANuir  Dinoroa  KDwams  bt  Sovm 

Amos 
roams    oLTimc    cHiicnoir    TANOBiia   nr 
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tn  Duaborg.  West  aemany  when  he  had 
come  aa  a  tourist  to  follow  the  world  diam- 
pionahlp  raoee  In  rowing. 

Tbe  defector,  89,  asked  tbe  West  German 
autboritlee  for  poUtlcal  aaylum.  He  took 
temporary  realdence  In  the  town  of  Altena, 
near  Dusburg.  and  attended  Oetman-lan- 
guage  Iceeona  at  the  Goethe  Institute  near- 
by. He  left  for  school  <m  September  IS,  but 
never  arrived  then.  One  week  after  hla  dla- 
appearance,  eome  Weat  German  xmn^ufm 
and  the  radio  began  dlawisslng  the  pouibil- 
Ity  tbat  he  waa  kidnapped  by  Soviet  agenta. 

The  disappearance  of  Vladas  Oealunaa  sent 
tremors  through  tbe  Lithuanian  community 
In  West  Germany.  Community  leaders  made 
Inqulrlea  with  Weat  German  parllmentarlana 
and  the  eeeurity  organa.  Andriua  Smltaa, 
chairman  of  the  Uthuanlan  community  In 
Weet  Gefmany,  discussed  the  Ceslunaa  eaae 
by  jjlMfAr  with  Helmut  Schmidt,  ChanceUor 
of  the  Fedwal  BepubUe  of  Weat  Germany. 
Schmidt  was  asked  If  West  German  security 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

organs  provided  Ceslunaa  with  adequate  pro- 
tection. A  thorough  Inveetlgatton  by  the 
Weat  German  government  waa  requiasted. 
Blnce  the  case  of  Ceslunaa  affected  many  per- 
sons of  East  European  deecent  residing  In 
West  Germany. 

Tbe  German  Frees  Agency  (OPA)  reported 
that  Ceslunaa  waa  brought  to  Moecow  against 
hla  will  and  la  In  a  Vllnlua,  Lithuania,  secu- 
rity hospital  (psychiatric^  of  oourae) . 

Cealunas'  lUustrloua  athletic  career  In- 
dudea  a  gold  medal  In  the  1972  Munich 
Mymplc  Oamee,  when  be  came  In  first  in  the 
1000  meter  race  for  two-eeater  eanoea,  to- 
gether with  a  Buasian,  Lobanov.  He  alao  won 
four  world  cbanq>lonshlps.  In  1978  and  1974 
he  was  elected  by  the  q^orts  fans  as  the  top 
Lithuanian  athlete. 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  for 
the  Lithuanian-language  dally,  Draugaa, 
(Chicago,  Sept.  4,  1979),  Cesiunas  dlscloeed 
that  be  bad  received  eeveral  Soviet  medals 
and  the  title  of  "meritorious  physical  culture 


worker",  which  entltlee  tbe  bearer  to  old-age 
penalon  of  at  least  120  rublea.  Be  added  Iron- 
Ically  tbat  tbe  average  utbuaalaDli  oM  age 
pension  Is  12,  80  or  40  rublee. 

To  a  question,  why  he  did  chooee  tbe  West, 
Ceslunaa  replied  tbat  It  waa  a  "dream  ataeo 
bla  chUdhood  and  adoieecence."  During  his 
participation  In  athletic  oompetmooa 
abroad,  he  saw  the  "difference  between  tbe 
free  world  and  the  communist  ^Mtradlae'.'* 
.  In  commenting  about  the  recent  ^lartakl- 
ade,  be  called  It  a  "very  weU-organlaed  dresa 
rebearaal  for  tbe  Olymple  Gamee".  He  waa 
astonished  by  tbe  very  large  contingent*  of 
mlUUamen  and  aoldlara  then:  "Thla  alee 
may  have  been  a  dreaa  rebearaal  for  eventual 
poUUcal  outbursts  at  the  Olympic  Gamea." 

When  asked  about  tbe  Olymple  Gamea,  to 
be  held  In  Moecow  next  yMr,  Oselunaa  de- 
fined them  aa  "pun  propaganda"  He  waa 
planning  to  write  bis  menu>lrs.  In  which  he 
was  to  expose  tbe  "true  face  of  spattt  In  the 
Soviet  Union."  • 


Vladaa  Cesltmaa,  a  former  Olympic  and 
world  champion  canoeist,  vanished  without 
trace  In  West  Germany  on  September  18, 
1979.  He  had  defected  on  August  18,  1979. 
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SENATE— Thursday,  January  17, 1980 


Janimry  17,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3, 1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiratirai  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sxTHAGA.  a  Senator  frmn  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 


PRAYn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Pather-Qod,  for 
this  good  land  which  Thou  hast  given  us 
for  our  heritage  Make  us  a  people  mind- 
ful of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy  will. 
Strengthen  ard  support  all  those  who 
serve  this  Nation  in  any  way,  anywhere. 
Especially  draw  near  to  our  country- 
men who  suffer  detention  and  imprison- 
ment as  hostages  of  another  country. 
Give  Thy  special  grace  to  the  President 
and  all  others  who  conduct  the  affairs 
of  this  Government  with  other  naticxis. 
Establish  justice  and  peace  throughout 
the  world.  May  goodness  and  mercy  fol- 
low us  all  our  days.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

vs.   SXIfATX, 

Pusffixirr  FBo  txmfobx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  17, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Jobn  Mklcbxr,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Wajuun  a.  MAcmTBON, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MELCHER  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
require"?  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ptorelgn 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 


preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  ofiQcial  notification  wUl  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord  in  accordance  with  previ- 
ous practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  three  such  notifications  were 
received  on   January   10  and   14,   1979. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  ofllces  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defenst  Skcdritt  Assist ancs  Agkmct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  10. 19S0. 
Dr.  Hans  Bzmnxitdijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Deak  Dk.  BimrxNOUK:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowlng  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  conslderln-;  an 
ofTer  to  a  Central  European  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  925 
million. 

Sincerely, 

EKNXST  Oravks, 

Director. 

Defense  SECuarrr  Assist ancz  Acknct, 

Washington,   D.C.',   January  10,   1980. 
Dn.  Hans  Binnenoltk, 

Professional   Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,   US.   Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dbab  Da.  Binnensuk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February   1976,   the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congresj  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   Instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  926 
mlUlon. 

Sincerely, 

Bbnxst  Okavu, 

Director. 

Defense  Sxcuairr  Assistance  Acxnct, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  14,  1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional   Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deab  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the    Instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowlng  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $26 
mUlion. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Obaves, 

Dlrector.% 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 


•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifi- 
cation of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  notification  I  have  just 
received. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  SECuRrrr  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  14. 1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-26.  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Denmark  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $8.7 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director.m 


Janvury  17,  1980 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

•  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Budget  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  January  24.  and 
January  25,  1980,  in  room  6202  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  at  10  ajn. 
to  examine  legislative  approaches  to 
balancing  the  budget. 

On  January  24,  the  committee  will 
hear  testimony  from  Senators  Proxmxrx, 
Roth.  Stons,  Dole,  and  Dokenici.  and 
on  January  25,  from  Senators  Packwood, 
Bayh,  Percy,  and  Hart,  all  of  whom  have 
legislation  pending  before  the  Budget 
Committee  regarding  legislative  ap- 
proaches to  controlling  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

In  Euldition  to  the  legislative  hearings, 
the  committee  will  begin  its  hearings  on 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  on  January 
30.  1980  at  9:30  ajn.  On  that  date,  a 
panel  comprised  of  G.  William  Miller, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Charles 
Schultze,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  and  Jim  Mclntyre, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  testify  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  This 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


hearing  will  also  take  place  in  room  6202 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  committee  will  announce  at  a 
later  date  its  plans  for  the  remainder  of 
hearings  on  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

For  further  information  contact  Karen 
Randall  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, at  224-0542.* 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE    ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  Hawaii. 


RECESS  TO   JANUARY   22,    1980 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 


rent Resolution  No.  232, 1  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Tuesday.  January  22,  1980. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
12:02  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
232,  until  Tuesday,  January  22,  1980,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7'/iMr«dai/,  January  17, 1980 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Latch,  former  Chaplain, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

With  God  all  things  are  possible. — 
Mark  10:  27. 

O  God,  our  Father,  strong  in  Thy 
strength  we  greet  the  coming  of  another 
day.  May  the  hours  be  radiant  with  Thy 
presence  and  the  minutes  reflect  the 
glory  of  Thy  love.  In  everything  we  do 
may  we  be  mindful  of  Thy  Spirit,  eager 
to  do  Thy  will,  and  ready  to  serve  our 
country  with  all  our  hearts. 

We  pray  for  those  who  represent  our 
country  in  other  lands,  especially  those 
who  are  held  prisoners.  May  they  face 
their  experiences  with  courage  and  live 
through  these  days  with  confidence 
knowing  that  Thou  art  with  them  always 
and  all  the  way. 

Bless  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  who  work 
with  them  as  they  seek  to  do  their  best 
for  our  country.  May  we  ever  be  a  strong 
nation  of  great  people  seeking  to  build  a 
better  world  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all  for  the  good  of  the  human  race  and 
the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLET).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  232, 
96th  Congress,  the  approval  of  the 
Journal  of  the  last  day's  proceedings 
will  be  postponed  until  January  22, 1980. 


RESOLUTION  TO  CMANGE  SITE  OF 
1980  SUMMER  OLYMPICS  GAMES 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  request- 
ing that  the  International  Olympics 
Committee  hold  the  1980  summer  Olym- 
pic games  at  a  site  other  than  Moscow 
and  as  veil  suggesting  that,  failing  this, 
the  United  States  boycott  the  Olympics 
or  finance  and  tusist  in  holding  a  Free 
World  Olympics  in  another  suitable  site. 

I  first  made  the  suggestion  on  Jan- 
uary 5.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  in  the 
ensuing  days  Mrs.  Carter,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  a  number  of  other  promi- 
nent officials  have  agreed  to  my  sugges- 
tion. It  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 


H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  to  request  that  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  hold  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  at  a  site  other 
than  within  the  Soviet  Union,  with  as- 
s\irance  of  United  States  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  change  of  venue,  and  falling 
the  relocation,  to  urge  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  to  withdraw  from 
participation  in  the  1980  summer  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow  and  to  assist  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "Free  World  Olympics"  at  an- 
other suitable  site 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  slated  to  host 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  in  Moscow, 
has  invaded  the  nation  of  Afghanistan  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  Its  troops,  and  this 
blatant  violation  of  international  law  has 
been  overwhelmingly  condemned  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations; 

Whereas  participation  at  the  Moscow 
games  after  this  blatant  act  of  aggression 
could  signal  the  Soviets  that  the  world  con- 
dones their  actions; 

Whereas  world  attendance  at  the  1936 
summer  games  in  Berlin  lent  an  air  of  legiti- 
macy to  another,  similarly  ruthless  and  mUl- 
taristlc  dictatorship,  much  to  the  world's 
later  regret; 

Whereas  this  threat  to  world  peace  should 
not  go  unpunished,  but  rather  should  be  met 
with  determined  opposition  and  punitive  ac- 
tions directed  against  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
Whereas  the  Soviets  have  spent  consider- 
able amounts  of  money  in  preparation  for 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  in  an  effort 
to  earn  worldwide  attention  and  respecta- 
bility for  their  regime,  and  a  removal  of  the 
games  from  Moscow  or  a  boycott  would  un- 
derline global  indignation  over  the  Afghani- 
stan Invasion,  hurt  the  Soviets  econoialcally, 
and  deny  them  the  legitimacy  they  so  desper- 
ately seek:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  ask  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  to  move  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  to  a  site  other 
than  within  the  Soviet  Union; 

That,  falling  such  a  change  of  venue  for 
the  games,  the  President  shall  ask  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  to  boycott  the 
Moscow  games,  encourage  other  nations  to 
do  the  same,  and  assist  In  the  organization 
of  a  "Free  World  Olympics"  at  another  suit- 
able site,  composed  of  those  nations  opposed 
to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan;  and 

That  the  Congress  hereby  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  President  to  promote  the  removal 
of  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  from 
Moscow  and  to  assist  in  the  financing  for  the 
creation  of  another  Olympic  site  or  the  ren- 
ovation of  an  existing  facility. 


YES  TO  THE  OLYMPICS— NO  TO 
MOSCOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bttchahah)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  as  my  leader. 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman),  annoimced  to  us  that  a  few 
mcxnents  ago  he  dropped  into  the  hopper 
legislation  implementing  an  earlier  sug- 
gestion that  he  has  made  with  which 
others  have  identified  themselves.  I 
listened  with  great  interest.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  is  self-ex- 
planatory and  which  I  will  now  read. 
H.  Con.  Bsb.  — 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan and  Its  continued  miUtary  presence  in 
South  Asia  constitute  a  threat  to  world 
peace; 

Whereas  these  blatant  acts  of  aggresslcm 
violate  international  law,  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  numerous  other  Interna- 
tional treaties  and  agreements; 

Whereas  the  international  community, 
through  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  United 
Nations,  has  condemned  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan: 

Whereas  the  Olympic  games  are  held  to 
foster  closer  ties  and  greater  understandlxtg 
among  the  peoplex  of  the  world: 

Whereas  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan, 
Soviet  curbs  on  news  media  coverage  of  the 
Olympic  games,  and  other  repressiye  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  serve  to  thwart  the 
spirit  of  the  Olympics;  and 

Whereas  holding  the  1900  summer  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow  wlU  compound  the  mistake 
of  holding  the  1936  Olympic  Oames  In  Berlin: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Ckn- 
gresa — 

(1)  strongly  condemns  the  Soviet  Unk» 
for  its  aggression  in  South  Asia  and  Its  con- 
tinued presence  in  Afghanistan; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  President  to  take  sub- 
stantive actions  to  express  United  States 
concern  over  this  aggression,  including  en- 
couraging the  removal  of  the  Olympic  gamas 
from  Moscow;  and 

(3)  urges  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  the  United  SUtes  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  seek  an  alternative  site  for  the 
Olympic  games  scheduled  for  this  summer 
which  would  more  accurately  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  Olympics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Olympics  have  had 
the  tradition  of  not  being  influenced  by 
politics,  but  Adolph  Hitler  was  more 
than  politics.  It  is  not  politics  when  a 
superpower  invades  a  small,  weak,  help- 
less neighbor,  a  friendly  neighbor,  and 
with  blatant  aggresslcm  violates  inter- 
national law  and  human  rights  and  the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  G  1^7  is  2:07  psa. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  oas  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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sovereignty  and  self-determination  of  a 
people — that  is  more  than  politics;  it  is  a 
crime,  and  the  world  should  react  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  not  enough  for  one  or  two  na- 
tions to  boycott  the  Oljrmpics.  We  do  not 
need  to  say  no  to  the  Olympics.  We 
should  say  yes  to  the  Olympics  and  no 
to  Moscow. 

The  whole  world  should  cry  out  with 
one  voice:  Yes  to  the  Olympic  Games, 
but  no  to  Moscow  as  the  site  of  those 
games,  because  holding  them  there,  as 
was  the  case  in  1936  with  Adoph  Hitler's 
Germany,  would  violate  everything  the 
Olympics  stand  for.  We  should  begin 
forthwith  to  make  a  major  effort  to  get 
the  world  to  stand  with  us. 

It  is  my  profound  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  will  act  and  the  Olym- 
pic Committee  will  follow  that  leader- 
ship and  do  what  is  simply  right,  in  this 
matter. 


PITTSBURGH:  CITY  OP  CHAMPIONS 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  achievements  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Stealers  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is 
receiving  nationwide  recognition  as  a 
city  of  champions.  With  the  Pirates  win- 
ners of  the  World  Series  and  with  the 
Steelers  the  undisputed  favorites  In  the 
Super  Bowl,  the  label  City  of  Champions 
is  certainly  Pittsburgh's  due.  Yet,  the 
spectacular  successes  of  our  sports  teams 
has  also  meant  increasing  national  focus 
on  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  itself.  As  all  we 
Pittsburghers  know,  Pittsburgh  is  one 
terrific  town.  Pittsburgh  is  cultural, 
friendly,  an  industrial  and  business 
center,  safe,  clean,  and  beautiful — all 
those  things  which  so  many  other  cities 
strive  to  be  and  yet  fall  so  far  short. 
Pittsburgh  is,  in  its  own  right,  a  City  of 
Champions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  January  13  Washington 
Post  by  Tony  Komheiser  entitled  "Sports 
Just  the  Icing  on  This  Town's  Cake" 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Sports  Just  the  Icing  om  This  Town's  Cak£ 
(By  Tony  Kombelser) 

(Other  than  welcoming  the  passengers  on 
board  and  telling  them  the  cruising  altitude 
and  the  weather,  the  pilot  of  Northwest 
Orient's  flight  311  from  Washington  to  Pitts- 
burgh said  nothing  at  all  untU  the  plane 
began  to  circle  its  destination,  and  then  be 
said  nothing  about  the  steel  mills  that  line 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River  or  the 
confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alle- 
gheny where  the  two  meet  to  form  the  Ohio. 
No,  what  the  pUot  said  was,  "On  your  right 
is  Three  Rivers  Stadium,  home  of  the  unde- 
featable  Steelen.") 

PiottBUKGH. — It  is  no  longer  The  Smoky 
City,  a  city  so  polluted  by  the  soot  and  the 
ash  that  spewed  from  the  mUIs  that  a  man 
wearing  a  white  shirt  to  work  at  8  In  the 
morning  would  be  wearing  a  gray  shirt  by 
noon.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  mUI  left 
within  the  city  boundary  and  downtown's 
Golden  Triangle  Is  so  clean  and  striking  that 
at  twilight  the  view  of  it  from  across  the 
Monongahela    on     Mount     Washington     is 


enough  to  make  a  travelogue  photographer 
weep  with  Joy.  Pittsbxirgh's  post-World  War 
n  "Renaissance,"  effected  by  Mayor  David 
Lawrence  and  Richard  Mellon,  cleansed  that 
title. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  Pittsburgh 
doesn't  have  problems,  it  has  slums  and 
potholes  the  size  of  desks  and  Insufficient 
mass  transit.  But  it  no  longer  has  smoke  the 
thickness  of  brick. 

Really,  it  is  no  longer  even  The  Steel  City 
Chicago  Is.  You  can  make  sure  the  case — 
certainly  most  pop  sociological  sports  fea- 
tures do — that  this  is  simply  a  tough-guy, 
shot-and-a-t}eer  town,  a  shooter  of  bar 
whiskey  and  an  Iron  City  chaser,  that  you 
don't  have  to  open  an  overcoat  too  far  to 
see  a  blue  coUar  underneath.  Like  Chicago, 
hog  butcher  to  the  world,  caUed  by  Carl 
Sandburg  "city  of  the  Big  Shoulders."  Pitts- 
burgh was  settled  by  fleshy  men  of  broad 
backs  and  ethnic  diversity.  Slavs.  Poles,  Irish, 
Italians.  Jews,  Germans,  Serbs,  blacks,  in 
naturally  isolated  pockets  formed  by  rivers 
and  hUls,  a  topography  not  unlike  that  of 
San  Francisco.  Because  of  this  natural  isola- 
tion there  wasn't  the  massive  suburban  flight 
that  characterized  Eastern  cities  in  the  '50s 
and  '60s. 

It  Is  said  that  76  percent  of  all  Pittsburgh- 
era  can  trace  their  roots  here  back  for  three 
generations.  People  stay.  Probably  60  percent 
of  those  people  in  Los  Angeles.  Houston,  and 
Dallas  cannot  trace  their  roots  there  back  one 
generation;  some  nelghlx>rhoods  in  Wash- 
ington are  so  transient  that  people  can 
hardly  trace  their  roots  back  three  months. 
All  this  gives  Pittsburgh  a  sense  of  perma- 
nence and  stability,  so  its  vestigial  image 
is  easily  perpetuated. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  mill  workers — "the 
hunkles" — represented  36  percent  of  the 
population.  Now,  with  industrial  diversifica- 
tion and  the  rise  of  Pittsburgh  to  status  as 
the  nation's  third  largest  corporate  city. 
Headquarters  of  such  Fortune  600  corpora- 
tion's as  Gulf  Oil.  U.S.  Steel.  Alcoa,  Westing- 
house  Eaectric  and  Rockwell  International, 
the  hunkies  account  for  only  16  percent. 

At  core  it  may  be  a  hardhat  town,  but 
Jonas  Salk  discovered  the  cure  for  polio  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Andre  Prevln 
conducts  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, there  is  a  Civic  Light  Opera  and  an 
Inner-city  mail.  Station  Square,  that  may 
become  the  East's  answer  to  Ghlrardelli 
Square  There  are  a  few  cobblestone  streets 
downtown  and  a  trolley,  and  Just  recently 
Frank  Deford,  writing  in  Sports  niuustrated. 
called  Pittsburgh  "a  heterosexual  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

But  most  of  all  what  Pittsburgh  Is  now. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  in  its  own 
psychic  mirror,  is  The  City  of  Champions. 
Not  since  1969  with  the  Mets  and  Jets — and 
never  before  that — has  a  city  produced  a 
World  Series  and  a  Super  Bowl  champion  in 
the  same  year.  Pitt's  Panthers  won  the  na- 
tional football  championship  in  1976  and 
went  11-1  this  year.  Both  Pitt  and  Duquesne 
have  fine  basketball  squads,  and  last  week, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  hockey's 
Pittsburgh  Penguins  went  into  first  place  in 
their  division,  briefly  though  it  was,  and  over 
Montreal  no  less.  Sports,  the  glue  that  sup- 
posedly holds  this  city  together,  has  never 
been  so  invigorating  as  it  is  now. 

So  important  is  sports  to  the  psyche  of 
Pittsburghers  that  on  the  day  after  the 
Steelers  beat  Houston  In  the  AFC  champion- 
ship game.  The  Pittsburgh  Press  devoted  the 
entire  top  half  of  its  front  page  to  the  story. 
Articles  about  the  continuing  crises  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  were  played  below  the  fold. 

"Sports  dominate  the  minds  In  this  city  so 
much,  it's  almost  scary."  said  Jim  03rien. 
a  Press  sports  reporter  who  was  born  and 
raised  here  and  returned  last  spring  after 
spending  10  years  in  New  York  City.  "All 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  In  July  I  woke  up  one 


morning  and  turned  on  a  radio  sports  call-in 
show,  and  before  breakfast  I  heard  people 
calling  in  asking  about  the  Steelers.  In  July. 
Before  breakfast.  Where  else  do  they  do 
that?" 

"On  Monday  mornings  you  can  flnd  a  pres- 
ident of  a  Fortune  600  company,  a  regular 
salesman  and  a  maintenance  man  in  front 
of  the  U.S.  Steel  building  talking  football, 
and  from  the  way  they  were  talking  there 
would  be  no  way  in  the  world  to  distinguish 
their  stations  in  life." — ^Andy  Staursky,  pub- 
lic relations,  U.S.  Steel. 

Art  Rooney.  the  79-year-old  owner  of  the 
Steelers  and  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
tallcs  exactly  the  same  way  with  or  without 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  is  sitting  in  his  office  at 
Three  Rivers  surrounded  by  pictures  of  some 
of  his  favorite  people:  Bobby  Lane,  Terry 
Bradshaw,  Billy  Conn,  Byron  White,  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

If  this  is  a  sports  town  first,  it  Is  a  foot- 
ball town  foremost,  and  Art  Rooney  Is  Pitts- 
burgh football.  Everyone  calls  him  Mr. 
Rooney.  Everyone  loves  him.  He  has  gone 
from  running  booze  and  making  book  in 
Northslde  to  being  Pittsburgh's  uncanonized 
saint.  He  appears  at  more  funerals  and  hos- 
pitals than  any  man  in  town  without  a 
clerical  collar.  He  has  never  lived  anywhere 
else.  Never  will. 

"People  ask  me  what's  best  about  Pitts- 
burgh," he  says.  "Number  one  it's  the  people. 
It's  what  we  have  that's  best  of  all.  You  ask 
someone  where  some  street  is,  he  won't  Just 
tell  you — hell  take  you  there.  I  don't  know, 
maybe  we're  not  as  busy  as  other  people; 
I  think  it's  because  there  are  so  many  na- 
tives, and  they're  so  friendly." 

He  is  wearing  very  thick  glasses,  so  thick 
that  behind  them,  his  eyes  appear  only  as 
slits  between  folds  as  big  as  hunks  of  bread. 

He  leans  forward. 

"A  dyed-in-the-wool  Plttsburgher  was  al- 
ways proud  of  this  place.  You  never  met  a 
guy  from  Pittsburgh  who  hesitated  to  tell 
you  so.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  can  tell 
a  Plttsburgher  by  his  handshake.  By  the 
warmth,  I  can  do  it  most  all  the  time,  unless 
he's  only  been  here  six  months.  Any  more  and 
I  can  tell." 

He  is  asked  If  Pittsburghers  have  been  win- 
ning for  so  many  years  now  that  they  are 
beginning  to  take  it  in  stride.  The  question 
amuses  him. 

"Eight  years  ago  we  came  into  this  park 
and  they  never  stopped  yelling  all  year  long, 
win  or  lose.  My  feeling  this  year  was  that 
they  weren't  as  enthusiastic.  Not  in  the  play- 
offs, mind  you,  but  the  regular  season.  Still, 
I  admit  I  was  surprised  before  the  Miami 
game.  They  had  a  TV  crew  outside  and  they 
Interviewed  10  or  12  people.  The  younger 
ones  said,  'Aw,  it's  dull,  they  win  all  the 
time.'  Not  the  older  ones.  The  older  ones 
saw  us  lose  so  long  they  hope  we  win  forever." 

"The  way  some  of  these  guys  talk  about  the 
City  of  Champions  you'd  think  they  were 
the  ones  out  there  winning  all  the  games.  I 
hear  people  tell  me  that  they  are  getting  so 
tired  of  the  bragging — they  wish  they'd  go 
back  to  losing." — John  DeFazlo.  Steelworkers 
Union. 

There  are  four  of  them  sitting  around  a 
table  in  the  2001  disco  in  BrldgevUle.  Chuck 
Puslcar.  who  sells  Insurance;  Johnny  Brown, 
who  manages  shopping  centers;  Ray  Mans- 
field, who  played  center  on  the  Steelers'  first 
Super  Bowl  team,  and  Myron  Cope,  Pitts- 
burgh's answer  to  Howard  Cosell,  a  man  In- 
capable of  making  an  "ow"  sound  so  he  pro- 
nounces "downtown"  as  "donton."  the  way 
a  true  Plttsburgher  does.  A  true  Plttsburgher 
pronounces  "this"  as  "dis"  and  "Steelers"  as 
"StUlrz."  Maybe  pronounce  is  a  bad  term.  A 
true  Plttsburgher  doesn't  pronounce  words, 
he  bites  them.  A  true  Plttsburgher  doesn't 
move  his  mouth  up  and  down,  but  side  to 
side.  Myron  C<^>e's  voice  Is  a  rocksUde. 
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Cope  does  radio  and  TV  here.  He  invented 
"The  Terrible  Towel."  an  ordinary  yellow 
towel  that  Pittsburghers  ijeUeve  does  niagical 
terrible  things  to  the  opposition  when  waved 
at  them.  Every  bar  in  town  has  a  terrible 
towel.  Every  fan  has  one.  The  highest  compli- 
ment a  Plttsburgher  can  pay  you  is  to  c«U 
you  terrible. 

The  Terrible  Towel  has  made  Cope  a  hero 
here.  Just  as  "Babushka  Power"  and  "The 
Green  Weenie"  made  Bob  Prince,  the  former 
Pirates  announcer,  a  hero  before  him.  Once 
a  hero,  always  a  hero  in  Pittsburgh.  Ask  Dick 
Groat,  who  does  colw  on  Pitt  basketball 
games:  Paul  Martha,  the  former  Pitt  All- 
America  football  player  who  is  now  general 
manager  of  the  Penguins;  Frank  Gustlne,  the 
former  Pirate  who  owns  a  big  restaurant 
here. 

Many  Pittsburgh  athletes  stay  here  be- 
cause they  are  so  beloved  here.  Ifansfield  is 
one.  When  he  first  came  here  from  the  Eagles 
he  expected  to  find,  to  quote  James  Parton, 
"HeU.  with  the  lid  off."  He  and  his  wUe 
once  drove  across  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
he  saw  the  highway  sign  for  Pittsburgh  he 
looked  around  "for  a  big  black  cloud."  Mans- 
field is  here  for  keeps  now.  At  this  moment 
he  is  sitting  around  a  table  in  a  disco  where 
they  play  Frankle  Valll  records  with  three 
other  men  talking  about  image  and  reality. 

Cope:  "People  come  here  thinking  theyll 
hate  it,  but  they  love  it.  Thing  is,  Pittsburgh- 
ers have  always  been  defensive  about  It.  They 
have  a  complex.  There's  no  need  for  It.  To 
me  it's  a  nifty  place." 

Brown:  "HeU  In  1947  I  got  off  a  streetcar 
and  I  swear,  I  couldn't  see  my  hand.  But 
that's  all  gone  now.  Now  nobody  asks  about 
that,  they  want  to  know  about  the  Steelers 
and  nrates.  I  think  they've  put  Pittsburgh 
on  the  map." 

Puskar:  "I  hope  so.  I've  always  been  skepti- 
cal. When  I  was  a  kid  and  Green  Bay  was 
winning  I  could  name  all  the  Packers.  I 
wonder  if  our  guys  are  household  names  In 
Green  Bay?  I  guess  I'm  still  a  little  defen- 
sive. I  really  want  to  take  pride  In  Pitts- 
burgh, it's  my  home.  You  know,  when  they 
put  'Skag'  on  TV,  and  it  was  set  in  Pitts- 
burgh. I  was  so  proud.  Hell,  a  series  about 
us  hunkles.  Tliat's  great.' 

Mansfield:  "The  town's  got  a  new  pride 
since  the  winners.  I  know  It.  I  never  felt  It 
before,  but  now  all  around  me  I  see  It.  That 
picture  In  Sports.  Illustrated,  with  all  those 
mill  workers,  all  those  beautiful  ethnic  faces, 
now  that's  Pittsburgh.  I'll  tell  you  what,  this 
.  is  still  a  town  that  represents  America,  where 
men  are  men  and  women  are  proud  of  it." 

Puskar:  "It  was  great.  Steelworkers.  But 
not  dirty.  That's  us.  We're  all  hunkles  here. 
You  talk  football,  baseball,  broads  and  hunt- 
ing. What  else  is  there?" 

Cope:  "The  only  thing  that  gets  me  Is  that 
everyone  says  this  is  Just  a  shot-and-a-beer 
town.  We've  got  culture.  Me.  I  drink  martinis. 
But  what  they're  saying  is  right.  There's  a 
real  pride  here" 

"As  far  as  building  a  civic  mind,  I  think 
it's  wearing  off  quite  rapidly.  Repeat  the 
stimulus,  dull  the  response  ...  If  you 
come  to  say  that  It's  a  myth  that  winning 
changes  things,  you've  come  at  the  right 
time.  It  didn't  change  the  crime  rate.  It 
didn't  produce  any  lasting  sociological 
change." — Jack  Weisgerber,  public  relations, 
Western  Psychiatric  Institute. 

"It's  momentary.  It  doesn't  make  it  any 
easier  to  pay  off  a  13  percent  mortgage." — 
Ron  Hough,  Pittsburgh  banker. 

Richard  Callgulri,  who  used  to  set  pins  In 
a  bowling  alley.  Is  the  No.  1  salesman  in 
Pittsburgh.  Then  again.  If  the  mayor  Isn't 
the  city's  cheerleader,  who  Is?  In  the  lobby 
of  the  City-County  Building  there  are  black 
and  gold  signs  proclaiming  the  City  of  Cham- 
pions, and  though  there  are  none  in  Cali- 
guiri's  office,  the  spirit  Is  there,  especially 
when  he  talks  about  his  master  plan  for  the 


city,  his  Renaissance  Two.  Richard  Callgulri 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  put  Aladdin's  lamp 
In  a  Cuisinart. 

"I  understand  the  shot  and  the  beer," 
he  says.  "The  mUl  worker  is  a  tough  man. 
He  had  to  be.  He  came  here  as  an  Immigrant 
and  went  right  into  the  mill.  In  the  winter 
he  froze.  In  the  summer  he  baked.  If  not 
in  the  mlU,  then  In  the  mine.  If  not  in  the 
mine,  then  in  the  ditch.  He  had  to  clear  his 
lungs  from  the  dirt  and  dust,  so  he  took  a 
shot  and  a  beer.  What  upsets  me  about  the 
image  is  that  those  mUl  workers  were  tm- 
falrly  made  synonymous  with  dirt  and  Ig- 
norance, and  that's  the  Image  we  had — 
crude.  I'm  not  upset  with  Pittsburgh  being 
a  great  industrial  town.  Just  the  stereotype." 
Callgulri  is  sitting  down,  and  sitting  down 
he  seems  almost  swallowed  by  his  chair.  He 
is  a  small  man,  6  feet  7  at  the  most,  but  these 
are  not  small  words  and  this  Is  no  small 
vision. 

"We've  never  been  able  to  get  people  to 
visit  Pittsburgh  but  the  City  of  Champions 
Is  giving  us  the  favorable  exposure  we  need. 
Last  year  I  got  400  mayors  to  come  here  and 
they  left  as  400  ambassadors  for  Pittsburgh. 
The  City  of  Champions  is  a  common  denom- 
inator; we're  all  caught  up  in  this.  It  makes 
it  easier  for  me  to  seU  my  program.  We  had 
the  cake  buUt.  but  the  Steelers  and  Pirates 
are  the  Icing  on  the  cake." 

And  now  the  mayor  is  getting  to  the  nug- 
get. 

And  for  this  he  stands  up. 
"What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  the  teams 
don't  continue  to  win,  and  that  sometimes 
happens,  the  city  is  stiU  here.  We  want  to 
be  a  City  of  Champions  as  a  city,  not  Just 
In  sports." 

"The  last  two  Monday  Night  Football 
games,  the  blimp  came.  The  blimp  never  used 
to  come  here." — ^Bill  Kessler.  public  relations, 
U.S.  Steel. 

Short  takes:  In  Pittsburgh's  airport  they 
sell  a  gold  and  black  lolUpop  for  80  cents 
with  the  inscription,  "Lick  "Em  Steelers." 
Downtown  In  the  bakeries  they  sell  sheet 
cakes  decorated  with  the  Steelers'  helmet 
insignia.  Women  in  town  wear  tiny  gold  and 
black  knit  caps  pinned  to  their  overcoats 
like  corsages.  In  the  office  buildings  in  the 
Golden  Triangle  there  are  letters  pasted 
onto  the  windows — they  spell  out  signs  like 
"Kick  Their  Bum"  and  "Steelers  Go  In  Style 
With  a  Touch  of  Class."  The  building  with 
the  longer  sign  is  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Office  Building.  In  the  mall  Myron  Cope  rou- 
tinely receives  things  made  In  gold  and  black 
and  pictures  of  dogs  and  cats  dressed  up 
In  gold  and  black  hats.  Last  week  he  was 
mailed  a  gold  and  black  Jockstrap  by  a  man 
who  claimed  to  be  dying  of  cancer.  The  man 
said  only  the  Steelers  and  the  Jockstrap  were 
keeping  him  alive. 

"In  the  old  days  when  we  weren't  good 
enough  to  win,  the  only  thing  we  wanted  to 
do  was  beat  up  the  other  team." — Bob 
DePasquale,  buUdlng  Inspector. 

"What  our  program  really  needs  is  a  few 
good  hunkles  from  up  there." — Johnny 
Majors,  former  Pitt  coach,  now  head  coach 
at  Tennessee. 

Paul  Martha  thinks  he  knows  this  town 
and  knows  he  loves  this  town.  He  was  l]orn 
here,  went  to  college  here,  made  All-America 
here,  played  pro  football  here,  got  a  law  de- 
gree here,  married  the  daughter  of  a  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  U.S.  Steel  and  now 
works  as  general  manager  of  the  Penguins, 
the  pro  team  that  is  significantly  absent 
from  the  billboard  on  Rte.  60  South  advertis- 
ing The  City  of  Champions  with  a  Steeler 
helmet  and  a  Pirate  cap. 

He  would  like  his  team  to  be  the  third 
champion.  But  if  that  cannot  happen  right 
away  he  at  least  wants  his  team  to  look  like 
the  other  two  champions,  and  toward  that 
end  he  Is  trying,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
outfit  the  Penguins  in  the  colors  of  cham- 


pions, black  and  gold.  "We're  going  to  Jump 
on  the  bandwagon,"  he  says.  "The  oppor- 
tunity is  perfect  for  ua." 

Martha  Is  a  hero  here  still.  He  has  styled 
hair  and  wears  banker's  suits,  and  Is  equaUy 
at  home  in  the  local  mlllgate  bars  and  the 
corporate  boardrooms.  This  Is  'w^iat  being  a 
hero  In  Pittsburgh  can  do  for  you. 

He  is  eating  cheese  ravioli  in  clam  sauce 
at  The  Pleasure  Bar  in  Bloomfleld,  an  Italian 
section,  and  he  is  talking  about  his  home- 
town, a  place  he  chose  to  Uve  In  trrtr  aU 
others  including  California,  a  place  a  man 
who  looks  like  Paul  Martha  could  own. 

"It  wasn't  for  me,"  he  Is  saying.  "Too  much 
radical  change.  I  dont  like  radical  change. 
Pittsburgh  is  a  stable  place.  You  go  away  for 
a  whUe,  you  see  the  same  faces  when  you 
come  back.  You  can  get  hold  of  this  city. 

"Let  me  teU  you  something  about  ntta- 
buigh.  You  can  go  downtown,  get  rolling 
smashed  drunk,  stagger  out  of  the  bar  and 
walk  three  or  four  blocks  to  your  hotel  with- 
out getting  killed.  It's  the  safest  place  I've 
ever  been  in.  I  know  bow  Pittsburghers  like 
to  think  of  themselves  as  tough,  and  they^ 
right,  they  are  tough — it  took  tough  people 
to  buUd  this  town,  tough  people  to  make  aU 
that  steel  during  World  War  II.  But  these 
are  nice  people  here,  kind  people.  It's  a 
blue-collar  citizenry  and  sports  is  what  they 
care  about.  You've  got  a  15  percent  interest 
rate,  you've  got  troubles  in  Iran,  troubles  In 
Afghanistan,  layoffs  in  the  mills,  a  lot  of 
dovm  things  except  for  our  sports  teams.  If 
we  had  losing  teams  here  it  could  get  very 
depressing." 

Sports  is  the  savior.  Sports  Is  It.  If  you 
dcm't  talk  sports  here,  you're  a  fag.  I  cant 
tell  you  what  an  elated  feeling  being  the  city 
of  champions  has  given  this  town. 

"It's  a  tough  town.  In  Northslde  they  buUt 
a  park  with  a  pond  In  It,  and  put  ducks  In 
the  pond.  A  day  later,  no  ducks.  Polks  caught 
them  and  cooked  them." — ^Rufus  Jackson, 
cab  driver. 

Pittsburgh  is  by  no  means  a  glamorous 
city.  Fashions  come  late  and  stay  long  past 
their  prime.  Miniskirts  never  went  out  of 
style.  Neither  did  argyle  socks.  People  dont 
make  a  fviss  over  the  width  of  their  laptia 
because,  after  all,  how  many  lapel  widths 
does  Sears  carry?  Guocl?  Yeah,  sure,  runs  a 
caimoll  bakery  In  Bloomfleld. 

Homestead  Is  by  no  means  half  as  glam- 
orous as  Pittsburgh.  Homestead  Is  a  woritlng- 
man's  town  in  a  workingman's  city.  Home  of 
the  Homestead  Grays,  the  team  that  Josh 
Gitieon  played  for  because  Gibson's  skin  was 
black,  and  black  men  did  not  play  In  the 
major  leagues  then — they  werent  permitted. 
Homestead  was  also  the  site  of  the  1892 
Carnegie  Steel  strike,  and  there  Is  a  mona- 
ment  dedicated  to  those  workers  who  died  In 
the  violence  that  marked  that  strike.  Home- 
stead is  a  mill  town,  and  sinoe  1892  a  vmlon 
town. 

The  monument  stands  outside  Chlodo's 
Tavern,  on  the  main  street  in  Homestead. 
two  blocks  up  from  the  U.S.  Steel  mill. 
Chlodo's  is  clustered  with  spcyrts  memora- 
bUla,  a  Jersey  that  Ernie  Stautner  wore,  a 
Jersey  that  Ted  Marchlbroda  wore,  a  kicking 
shoe  worn  by  Lou  Michaels,  items  of  signifi- 
cance that  make  Chlodo's  a  cathedral  to 
Pittsburgh  athletics. 
They  talk  aports  here. 
If  someone  says  "WeU.  my  bn^er's  B.  F. 
Button,  and  E.  F.  Hutton  says  .  .  ."  nobody 
turns  around  to  listen. 

Joe  Cblodo  Is  behind  the  bar.  He  buys 
drinks  for  strangers,  he's  that  kind  of  guy. 
Most  of  his  customers  drink  shooters  and 
Iron,  and  Joe  Chlodo  runs  a  clean  bar,  a 
friendly  bar.  No  one  is  turned  away,  except 
that  one  day  when  Karl  Maiden  came  be- 
cause he  was  shooting  "Skag"  down  the  block 
and  it  was  before  Chlodo's  was  open  for  busi- 
ness and  the  girl  at  the  door  didn't  recognize 
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blm.  If  Maiden  were  to  come  in  tomorrow, 
Joe  Cblodo  would  buy  him  a  drink. 

There  are  six  or  seven  people  at  the  bar, 
each  wearing  a  face  that  generations  ago 
came  from  Europe.  Big  men.  Fleshy  men. 
United  by  the  mill  and  a  love  of  sports.  You 
ask  them  about  the  image  of  Pittsburgh 
and  they  all  but  take  a  swing  at  you  with 
their  answer. 

"What's  wrong  with  Plttsbivgh?" 

Homestead  is  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  mind. 

"I  went  to  Hawaii  last  year."  Chiodo  says. 
"The  bellhops  found  out.  'Pittsburgh?  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers?'  They  all  wanted  to  know 
about  the  Steelers." 

Across  the  bar  George  Janocsko  is  nodding. 
"Didn't  the  pictures  on  TV  tell  the  story? 
That  Tlew  from  Mount  Washington,  how 
nice  it  is?  We  knew  it.  But  the  country 
didn't." 

"Safest  city  in  the  world."  Sid  Klein  says. 

"Friendliest  too,"  Jim  Lesko  says. 

Ed  Ingle  is  drinking  his  beer  and  listen- 
ing. He  i^lears  his  throat.  The  others  let  him 
speak.  "What  it  all  means  is  that  we're  the 
beat.  We  always  knew  it.  Now  everybody 
knows  it.  I'm  from  Pittsburgh  and  damn 
proud  of  it.  Hey,  when  you're  the  best,  you're 
the  best.  Sports  in  Pittsburgh  is  like  people 
In  Plttsbui^.  When  they  get  their  backs  up 
against  the  wall,  they  come  out  and  do  it." 

Joe  Chiodo  buys  him  a  round. 

These  men  do  not  like  Los  Angeles.  They 
do  not  like  Houston.  They  say  that  places 
with  big  money  produce  big  snobs.  In  fact, 
they  dont  like  any  city  on  Pittsburgh's 
schedule.  But  most  of  all  they  don't  like 
Dallas.  They  do  not  like  Dallas  being  thought 
of  as  America's  Team.  They  did  not  take 
marlmum  joy  watching  Dallas  get  beat  by 
Los  Angeles.  Maximum  Joy  would  have  been 
watching  Pittsburgh  beat  Dallas.  40-0. 

They  agree  that  sports  Is  good  in  Pitts- 
burgh now.  Larry  Cburma  thinks  that  the 


fans  helped  make  it  good  by  supporting  the 
teams,  by  yelling  and  screaming.  "Maybe  If 
we  had  gone  and  screamed  16  years  ago, 
they'd  have  been  winners  then."  he  says. 

"You  see,"  Sid  Klein  says,  "people  are  in 
better  spirits  because  of  this.  It  helps  over- 
come the  bad  things.  Oas  lines.  Iranians.  It 
doesn't  bother  tis  as  much.  Sports  Is  our 
escape." 

Joe  Chiodo  is  a  quiet  man. 

Through  most  of  this  be  has  been  listen- 
ing, trying  to  help  out  by  soliciting  more 
people  at  his  bar  to  Join  in.  Now  he  wants  to 
Join  in. 

It  is  short  and  sweet. 

"In  a  way  we  don't  want  people  here.  We 
don't  want  a  lot  of  people  to  come.  It's  so 
beautiful  here,  and  we  want  it  to  stay  that 
way." 

He  hits  the  bottom  line. 

"We're  like  Paris  compared  to  Cleveland." 

Someone  buys  Joe  Chiodo  a  round,  and 
they  all  drink  to  that. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdahl)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 22. 


Mr.   Thoicpson,   for   60   minutes,   on 
January  22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Recori),  or  to  re- 
vise and  extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MooRHEAo  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$884.25. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) , 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  232.  the  House 
adjourned  until  Tuesday.  January  22, 
1980.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  204. 
Resolution  approving  the  extension  of  non- 
discriminatory treatment  to  the  products 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  (Rept.  No. 
96-733).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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CSflJt.  SHOULD  GIVE  EXIT  VISAS 
TO  THE  MARAT  08NIS  FAliILT 

HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 


ot  wnooi 
IN  THK  BOU8S  OP  KBPIUBBXIITATIVn 

Thunday,  January  17,  t9M 
•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  8. 1979,  Marat  Osnis.  his  wife 
Klaudia,  and  their  son,  Boris,  of  Chemo- 
vitz.  U.S.S.R.,  were  denied  exit  visas  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  UnlOD. 

■mis  action  WM  pTtlculMly  •rrogaat 
since  the  Osnls  family  were  informed  In 
liiay  of  last  year  that  they  eoald  oqiwct 
their  Tisai  in  the  near  future.  Sinoe 
people  came  to  look  at  his  Hat.  having 
been  told  that  It  would  soon  be  Tacaat.  a 
last  minute  change  (tf  Soviet  pcdley  pre- 
vented the  Omlaes  tnm  being  reunited 
with  his  pafenti  In  Israd.  They  were  told 
to  reapp^  for  visas  in  1961. 

Marat  Oinis  first  annUed  for  an  ait 
visa  on  March  3,  1972.  TbaX  iwplicaUon 
was  denied  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
access  to  secret  inf  ormatlaD  at  his  place 
of  woriE.  His  parents  and  grandmother 
apidied  for  eilt  visas  at  the  same  ttane 
and  those  amplications  were  granted.  The 
grounds  tat  refusal  of  Meat's  visa  that 
he  had  access  to  secret  infotmatioa  at 
work— was  an  obvious  dum  since  Marat 
Osnls  never  received  a  security  deiarance 
and  never  had  access  to  UASlt.  state 
secrets.  Foreigners  were  working  at 
Marat's  place  of  employment,  giving 
further  credence  to  the  notion  thai  the 
alibied  grounds  for  refusal  to  grant  the 
visa  were  for  reasons  other  than  ttioto 
stated. 

Klaudia  Osnls  was  In  ttie  third  year 
of  her  studies  at  the  university  when  she 
applied  for  her  exit  visa.  She  was  ex- 
peUed  at  that  time  and  has  not  bem 
able  to  complete  her  degree.  Both  MUaft 
and  Klaudia  have  been  forced  to  idl 
many  of  the  posseasians  left  bdilnd  bgr 
his  parents  in  order  to  suintlement  their 
income  to  pay  their  living  expenses. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties for  refudng  Klaudla's  applicatlan 
to  emigrate  was  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  separate  ber  from  her  family.  How- 
ever, in  February  1977.  Klaudials  par- 
ents, Yakov  and  Bella  Shekhtman.  ap- 
plied for  exit  visas  to  israd  together  with 
their  younger  daughter.>4Bhella.  Takov 
was  fired  from  his  Job  as  a  textile  tech- 
nician and  they,  too,  were  denied  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Uhlon. 

Meanwtiile.  EbeOa  married  Boris 
Kogan,  and  they,  too,  apidled  for  and 
were  denied  exit  visas. 

Several  times  during  1977,  Marat  Onds 
was  summoned  to  the  KOB,  the  Soviet 
secret  police,  toe  questioning  in  connec- 
tion with  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  with 


regard  to  his  oootaot  with  tourists.  He 
and  his  friend.  MUk  Cttaoer.  were  ac- 
cused of  meeting  with  tourists  in  order  to 
smuggle  out  informatioo  about  the 
Soviet  UOkm.  in  aa  article  in  a  magadne. 

Last  year.  ttM  BCB  told  Marat  Osnls 
that  he  could  expect  his  exit  visa 
shortly.  But  that  permisstOB  was  refused 
hi  October  of  1979  and  Marat  Onls  was 
tdd  to  try  again  tai  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jiow  many  ttmes  amet 
Marat  Oils  try  again  tat  perailsilnn  to 
leave  the  UJBAR.  and  to  Join  his  parents 
in  bradf  His  efforts  for  the  past  •  years 
have  been  oompletdy  in  vain. 

This  story  Is  Just  another  example  that 
the  Soviet  Uhloa  treats  its  eommitments 
made  hi  the  1979  Hdstaiki  Dedaratiaa  as 
Just  another  scrap  of  paper.  The  Osnis 
family  is  separated.  Those  remaining  in 
the  Soviet  Uhioa  have  been  siibjeeted  to 
the  vilest  form  of  discrimination, 

Marat  OBnls*  torture  should  end.  Be, 
his  wife  and  son.  his  in-laws  and  his 
sister-in-law's  husband  should  ^et  their 
exit  visas — just  like  they  were  I  promised 
in  May  o<  1979.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HIL  4788 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 


ATXVB 


ot  fumsiLVAau 
IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  BBPSnOB 

Thunday.  January  17,  19t9 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22  the  House  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider the  Water  Resoavoee  Devdopment 
Act,  HJL  4788.  a  bill  consisting  of  more 
than  200  provisions  and  eosting  over  $4 
billion  in  new  authorlsatlflns.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  bill  should  be 
extensivdy  amended.  The  bin  as  reported 
by  the  committee  Is  random  and  ad  hoc 
in  nature,  authorising  projects  and  pro- 
grams without  consistent  rationale,  waiv- 
ing laws,  eliminating  agreements  by  local 
interests  to  rmay  costs,  and  dedarlng  by 
decree  that  beoeflts  exceed  < 


As  rqMTted.  this  bill  represents  a  gl- 
gantle  waste  of  tax  doflars.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  cut  out  provlslans  whldi  would 
pboe  an  extraordinary  drain  on  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers.  Many  at  the  provi- 
sions are  so  open  ended  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the  entire 
package.  Passage  of  a  bill  flUed  with 
special  exemptions  for  influential  Mem- 
bers and  authorisatloa  o(  projects  known 
to  be  uneconomical,  subjects  the  wiude 
Congress  to  ridicule  as  pork-band 
spenders  feathering  thdr  own  nests. 

The  American  pubUe  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  inflation,  and  one  of  the 
prime  causes  is  wasteful  runaway  Oov- 
emment  spending.  My  amendments  are 


Intended  to  provide  a  dieck  on  this  run- 
away Qwnding.  m  addition  to  ohjecttoos 
to  this  bin  on  groonds  at  Inflattnn  and 
economics.  X  want  to  point  out  that 
spending  on  water  resources  projects 
creates  fewer  Jobs  per  dollar  than  almost 
any  other  Federal  program.  The  bill  as 
It  now  stands  la  th«  an  antlemplay- 
ment  bin  hi  the  sense  ttiat  there  would 
be  more  jobs  nationwide  if  money  were 
left  in  the  private  sector  to  be  spent  as 
people  wteh. 

There  are  two  categories  of  amend- 
ments which  I  am  propostog  to  HA.  4788. 
Tht  first  tstuDij  mruMa  of  flie  elimi- 
nation of  provlslans  la  the  bm  whldv— 

First,  reduce,  waives  or  weflcen  local 
cost-ehartng  requirements; 

Second,  declare  by  flat  that  benefits 
exceed  costs: 

Third.  authoriM  projects  In  the  ab- 
senee  of  a  repot  from  the  cadef  of  Bi- 
glneers  on  costs  or  effectiveness; 

Fourth,  set  dangerous  new  precedents 
such  as  putting  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
into  the  business  of  controlling  landdUes 
caused  by  housing  devdopers  irtiere  no 
rivers  or  hartxnrs  Issues  are  in^otved; 

Fifth,  have  only  a  f^  benefleiaries: 
and 

Sixth,  waive  standard  procedures  and 
policy  without  explanation. 

The  second  category  of  amendments 
is  designed  to  achieve  positive  pottcy 
reform  in  water  resources  prognun.  One 
of  the  most  badly  needed  reforms  Is  the 
setting  of  fixed  ceilings  on  the  costs  of 
water  projects.  HH.  4788  contains  an 
open-ended  anthorlntlan  for  over  90 
projects  which  mesne  that  the  Anoy 
Corps  never  has  to  report  bade  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  approval  even  if  costs 
are  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  origi- 
nally estimated. 

Another  dgniflomt  reform  completely 
omitted  from  this  gigantic  bm  is  water 
conservation.  The  fommlttee  makes  no 
i^empt  to  nioourago  water  oonservation 
ann  though  it  would  save  consumers  on 
thdr  water  and  sewer  bOls  and  their  hot 
water  heating  bOL  Nor  would  tLey  have 
to  pay  the  MtfiCT  coats  associated  with 
expansion  of  reservoir  or  sewage  treat- 
ment i^lant  capacity,  indeed,  the  eom- 
mlttee's  procedure  really  rewards  those 
locaUtlee  irtildx  have  been  the  least  re- 
sponsible in  taking  care  of  themselvas. 
The  bm  does  so  by  giving  them  a  Federal 
project  with  much  of  the  cost— in  some 
cases  aU  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  UJB. 
taxpayer. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  that  each  of  the 
amendments  X  am  proposing  makes  an 
improvement  in  the  blU  and  increases 
the  Ukdihood  that  the  bm  win  not  be 
voted.  I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues 
to  conidder  these  amendments  carefully, 
bdore  casting  their  vote.* 


•  This  Indict  tymbd  identifie*  itatemeots  or  iaserdou  wbkh  are  ooc  vofcen  by  die  Member  on  die  foor. 
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January  22,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursdaji.  January  3,  1980) 


"Hie  Soiate  met  at  12  o'clock  mertdlan, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
a  Seaiator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


PRATKH 

"Die  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  providence 
and  by  whose  grace  this  Naticm  has  been 
sustained  from  generation  to  generation, 
come  to  us  now  with  all  Thy  renewing 
power.  May  Thy  spirit  descend  upon  us 
to  warm  our  hearts,  to  quicken  our 
minds,  and  to  strengthen  our  wills.  Bless 
all  who  serve  this  Nation  at  home  and 
abroad.  Be  with  those  who  suffer  lone- 
liness and  confinement  in  a  distant  land. 
Give  Tty  higher  wisdom  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  counselors.  Guide  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  all  of  us  who  labor  in  this 
place.  And  may  goodness  and  mercy 
abide  with  us  all  our  days  that  we  may 
abide  with  Thee  eternally.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magkusoit). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Semate, 

PmSStDCNT  PSO  TKMFORX, 

Wathfngton.  D.C..  January  22,  1980. 
To  the  Senatt: 

Under  the  provUlous  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H.  Ford. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Waskzn  O.  Macituson. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DtnuoN) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoxtng)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  2.  as  follows : 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  1  Leg.) 


^^^— 

TEAS— 84 

CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Armstrong 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

Baker 
Baucus 

Hart 
Hatch 

Packwood 
Pell 

I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quonmi. 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Percy 

The  ACl'lNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Boren 

Hayakawa 

Hetlin 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

Boscbwltz 

Helms 

Randolph 

called  the 

roll,  and  the 

following  Sen- 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Rlblcoff 

ators  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 

Burdick 
Byrd, 

Humphrey 
Inouye 

Rlegle 
Roth 

to  their  names: 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Sasser 

[Quorum  No.  1 

Leg-] 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Baker 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Nelson 

ChUes 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Packwood 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Burdtck 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stewart 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Jackson 

Schwelker 

Culver 

Long 

Stone 

BTTd,  Robert  C.  Javlta 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stevena 

DeConclnl 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGovem 

Tower 

Dole 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Long 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Pord 

McClure 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Qam 

McOovem 

Warner 

Pord 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 

Ooldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Oam 

Muskle 

Qravel 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

Olenn 

Nelson 

Ooldwater 


Blden 

Bradley 

Cochran 

Durkln 

Exon 


NATS— 2 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

HolUngs  Scbmitt 

Kennedy  Stennis 

Magnuson  Williams 

Mathlas  Young 
Morgan 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  the  addition  of  Senators  vot- 
ing who  did  not  answer  the  quorum  call, 
a  quorum  is  now  present. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  331 

Resolved,  That  a  conunlttee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  to  Join  such  conunlttee  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and 
that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
conununlcatlcMi  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the  res- 
olution pending? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  pending. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   912 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkr)  pro- 
poses an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
012: 

On  page  1.  on  the  last  Une.  Strike  the  "." 
and  Insert  ":  and  be  it  further".  Then.,  add 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof : 

"Resolved,  That  since  the  SALT  11  Treaty 
Is  the  first  item  of  business  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  which,  under  Senate  rules,  must 
be  considered  ad  seriatim  except  by  unani- 
mous consent,  thereby  presenting  a  possible 
impediment  to  the  expeditious  conduct  of 
other  Senate  executive  business  during  the 
present  session,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  two  Senators  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  President  also  inform  him  that 
he  should  withdraw  the  proposed  SALT  n 
Treaty,  thereby  allowing  the  removal  of  this 
possible  impediment  on  the  Senate's  Execu- 
tive Calendar." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  suffici«it  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  . 
the  Senator  trom  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f  r«n 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran), 
the  Senator  frwn  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Schmitt),  the  Senator  from 
Vermcmt  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmo) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  .  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

(BoUcall  Vote  No.  2  Leg.] 


NATS— 36 


TEAS— 60 


BaucuB 

Gravel 

Bayh 

Hart 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Boren 

Inouye 

Bxmipers 

Jackson 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnr.An 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Chafee 

Levin 

Chiles 

Long 

Church 

McGovem 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Culver 

Melcher 

DeConclnl 

Metzenbaum 

Eagleton 

Mbrgan 

Pord 

Moynlhan 

Olenn 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasaer 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Tsongas 

Zorlnsky 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatneld 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Boscbwltz 

Hellin 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Helms 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Tower 

Dole 

Kaasebaimi 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Laxalt 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Welcker 

Oam 

McClure 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Blden 

HoUlngs 

Stafford 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Magnuson 

WUllams 

Durkln 

Mathlas 

Toung 

Exon 

Schmitt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  consideicd 
and  agreed  to. 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  DP 
amendment  No.  912  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  resolution,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  as  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  that  had  the  Tower  amendment  not 
been  an  attempt  to  amend  the  formal 
and  normal  opening  resolutions  of  the 
leadership  to  organize  this  session.  I 
would  have  supported  it.  But  it  was  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  for  that  reason  I 
voted  to  table.  Nevertheless.  I  think  that 
the  strong  vote  that  it  received  is  some 
indication  of  the  feeling  of  a  number  of 
Senators  as  to  the  present  form  of  the 
SALT  n  treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  conformity  with  the  resolution  which 
has  just  been  adopted,  and  wherein  the 
minority  leader  and  I  have  been  selected 
to  serve  on  the  committee,  we  shall  try 
to  call  on  the  President  to  inform  him 
that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present, 
and  that^e  are  ready  to  receive  any 
communications. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  332 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—VETO MESSAGE  ON  8.  2096 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
PresUent,  I  make  this  request  after  hav- 
ing cleared  It  with  tbe  leadership  of  the 
minority  and  with  the  Senatmv  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  veto  message 
on  S.  2096  be  held  at  the  desk  and  that 
the  majority  leader  be  authorized  to  call 
it  up  at  any  time  after  ccMisxiltatiai  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th«e 
objection?  Wltiiout  obJectiOQ,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  order  for  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders,  I  believe  which  order  was  en- 
tered last  session  for  the  entire  Congress, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  statements  CKily  and  the  conduct 
of  legislative  business  only,  that  that  pe- 
riod not  extend  beyond  1  hour  and  that 
S^iators  may  speak  therein  up  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  I  understood  the  request 
to  be  for  the  remainder  of  this  session  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  merely 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  order  for 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  each 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  of  each  day 
was  entered  in  the  last  session,  but  it 
applied  to  the  entire  Congress.  I  was  get- 
ting consult  here  that  f<^owing  that 
standing  order  for  the  two  leaders  today, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  that  Senators  may  apeeik.  therein 
up  to  10  minutes,  and  that  It  be  f<Mr  the 
purpose  of  statements  and  legislative 
business  only. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  request  now  and  I,  of  course, 
have  no  objecticHi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJCMUTY 
LE^ADER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  recognized  now  imder  the  leader's 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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A  CHAUfNOmO  AND  CRITICAL 
PERIOD 

B£r.  ROBEaiT  C.  BYRD.  As  we  enter 
the  decade  of  the  1980's  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  challenging  and  critical  peri- 
od in  international  affairs. 

The  delicate  fabric  of  intematicxial  re- 
lations, already  strained  by  the  barbaric 
seizure  of  the  n.S.  Embassy  and  the  tak- 
ing of  hostages  in  Tehran,  has  been  torn 
asunder  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

As  Uie  Senate  begins  this  2d  session  of 
the  96th  Congress,  it  is  important  to  put 
these  threatening  events  into  perspective. 
so  that  we  can  proceed  with  the  policies 
and  actions  necessary  to  protect  our  in- 
terests. What  we  must  avoid  are  unthink- 
ing, spasmodic  policy  shifts  which  are. 
at  best,  responsive  to  the  provocations  of 
the  moment,  but  which  fail  to  anticipate 
either  the  perils  or  the  opportimities  of 
the  mcmths  and  years  ahead. 

I  need  not  review  how  international 
events  impinge  on  our  daily  lives.  Inter- 
national economic  interdependence  is 
made  clear  to  American  citizens  every 
time  they  go  to  the  gas  pump  and  dis- 
cover that  the  price  of  a  flll-up  has  risen 
once  again.  And  the  existence  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  capable  of  devastat- 
ing not  mly  entire  nations,  but  entire 
regions  of  the  world  within  a  few  hours, 
is  a  sobering  reminder  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  fate  of  all  the  world's  nations 
is  intertwined. 

Interdependence  became  the  political 
cliche  of  the  1970's,  and  in  this  age  of 
interdependence,  a  neat  distinction  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  policy  is  no 
longer  possible.  We  in  the  Senate  have 
to  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  carry  out  our 
legislative  responsibilities.  In  the  1980's, 
we  face  the  challenge  of  turning  this 
p<ditical  cliche  into  practical  policies 
consistent  with  our  nati<mal  needs  and 
interests. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  problems  that 
we  face — the  satisfaction  of  basic  human 
needs,  the  meeting  of  aspirations  for  ma- 
terial progress,  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing a  habitable  environment — no  nation 
alcme  can  solve  these  problems.  Coopera- 
tive international  efforts  are  essential. 

But  in  recent  weeks  these  problems 
which  are  so  symbolic  of  these  final  dec- 
ades of  the  20th  century  have  been  fur- 
ther complicated  by  ominous  develop- 
ments in  an  already-troubled  region  of 
the  world.  We  have  seen  a  resurgence  of 
some  of  society's  oldest  problems — an- 
archy within  nations,  and  war  between 
nations.  First,  we  witnessed  the  seizure 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  its  personnel 
by  an  Iranian  mob,  contrary  to  the  cov- 
enants of  international  law  and  the  prac- 
tices of  civilized  society.  And,  second,  we 
witnessed  the  brutal  and  cynical  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Iran  is  a  badly  fragmented  nation 
which  seems  to  be  held  together  only  by  a 
wave  of  xenophobia.  The  AyatoUah  Kho- 
meini reigns,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  he 
*  rules.  Thus  far,  the  mob  has  ruled  and 
anarchy  has  prevailed.  The  U.S.  hostages 
are  the  most  prominent  victims,  but  all 
Iranians  suffer.   Iran  may  become  so 


weakened  that  its  national  integrity  will 
be  shattered,  with  serious  long-term  im- 
plications for  Iran  and  the  world. 

Iran  and  Afghanistan  share  borders 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Afghanistan  is  smaller,  less  eco- 
nomically developed,  and  less  strategi- 
cally located  than  Iran. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
and  the  installation  of  a  puppet  regime 
there — violently  overthrowing  a  govern- 
ment which  was  already  heavily  depend- 
ent on  the  Soviets — should  cause  Iran 
and  other  nations  around  the  world  to 
shudder  at  the  implications  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism for  international  relations.  The 
Afghans  are  the  specific  victims  in  this 
case,  but  all  nations — Moslem  nations 
in  particular — should  learn  from  this 
experience. 

In  tandem,  the  events  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  pose  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  ability  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  restrain  brute  force  and  up- 
hold respect  for  the  norms  of  law  and 
reciprocal  good  conduct  in  international 
affairs.  All  nations  are  threatened  by 
this  deterioration  in  international  rela- 
tions. 

The  United  States  is  a  powerful  na- 
tion, and  we  could  expect  to  work  o\u 
will  in  most  circumstances  if  we  were  to 
revert  to  the  law  of  the  jungle.  But,  un- 
willing to  do  so,  we  are  vulnerable  to  the 
kind  of  unreasoning  threat  that  the 
seizure  of  our  personnel  in  Tehran  rep- 
resents. Much  more  threatened  are  the 
smaller,  less-powerful  nations  of  the 
world:  Respect  for  law  and  civility  is 
often  their  best  and  only  defense  against 
potential  predation.    ' 

The  international  commimity  must  re- 
spond to  these  challenges  by  taking  steps 
that  will  raise  the  price  of  aggression 
and  anarchy,  and,  in  so  doing,  deter 
future  outbreaks.  The  United  Nations 
Security  Council  has  shown  strong  sup- 
port for  the  inamediate  and  uncondi- 
tional release  of  the  American  captives 
in  Tehran;  only  a  Soviet  veto  prevented 
•the  Security  Coimcil  from  approving 
.binding  sanctions.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil also  showed  strong  support  for  a  de- 
mand for  the  withdrawtJ  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  Again,  only  a 
Soviet  veto  prevented  binding  action.  The 
call  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Afghanistan  received  overwhelm- 
ing support  in  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly— where  the  Soviets  could  not  exer- 
cise a  veto.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
Afghanistan  was  drafted  by  a  group  of 
Third  World  and  Moslem  nations,  and 
most  Third  Wwld  nations  supported  the 
resolution. 

We  are  calling  upon  individual  nations 
and  groups  to  respond  to  the  develop- 
ments in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  in  an 
even  more  substantial  way.  Economic  re- 
strictions against  Iran  are  being  imple- 
mented by  a  nimiber  of  nations,  particu- 
larly in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
Similar  measiu^s  restricting  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  being  discussed,  as 
well  as  proposals  to  move  the  Olympic 
summer  games  from  Moscow,  or  to  with- 


draw from  participation.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  widest  possible  co- 
operation in  these  efforts. 

President  Carter  has  already  insti- 
tuted a  number  of  actions  which  I  fully 
support,  including  the  freeze  on  the  ex- 
port of  grain  and  on  high  technology 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ad- 
ministration has  also  acted  to  suspend 
plans  for  establishing  new  consulates  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  is  cancel- 
ing or  postponing  several  economic,  cul- 
tiu^,  and  scientific  exchange  programs. 

The  action  to  halt  the  grain  sales — 
which  will  necessitate  some  recompense 
to  American  farmers  and  grain  firms — 
could  have  some  significant  impact  on 
the  Sonets,  as  could  the  restrictions  on 
technology  exports,  particularly  if  Japan 
and  West  European  nations  could  be 
persuaded  to  limit  their  exports. 

LOOKING   AHEAD 

The  kinds  of  threats  we  have  seen  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iran  are  not  new.  Na- 
tions have  periodically  lapsed  into  anar- 
chy, cmd  aggression  against  neighbors  is 
a  recurring  historical  theme.  Nor  is  it 
clear  to  what  extent  opportunism,  co- 
incidence, or  careful  calculation  may 
have  brought  about  these  developments. 

But  these  events  are  nonetheless  im- 
portant. Indeed,  these  two  events  will, 
through  their  symbolic  and  practical  ef- 
fects, do  much  to  shape  the  international 
politics  of  the  1980's,  and  our  response 
will  do  much  to  shape  our  foreign  policy 
for  the  coming  decaide. 

Before  turning  to  what  I  believe  should 
be  the  hallmarks  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  1980's,  let  me  state  what  we 
should  not  do. 

We  cannot  return  to  the  days  of  the 
cold  war,  when  rigid,  black  and  white, 
conceptions  of  international  politics 
governed  all  elements  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, with  the  containment  of  a  mono- 
lithic world  commimism  as  our  all-con- 
suming goal.  A  return  to  the  cold  war 
is  not  possible  because  the  world  has 
changed  even  more  than  our  perceptions 
of  it  have  changed.  There  is  no  reason, 
for  example,  why  we  cannot  have  correct 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  cooperating  closely  with  that  na- 
tion on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  de- 
spite the  differences  in  our  political  sys- 
tems. Shortly,  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  legislation  which  will  open 
the  way  for  greatly  increased  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  has  just  returned 
from  a  series  of  important  discussions 
in  Beijing  which  focused  on  possible 
security  collaboration  between  our  two 
countries. 

A  return  to  the  cold  war  is  not  desira- 
ble because  its  outmoded  stereotypes 
would  blind  us  to  the  opportunities  that 
may  present  themselves  for  cooperation 
in  critical  areas  with  governments  with 
which  we  have  fundamental  differences. 
For  example,  the  search  for  means  of 
limiting  dangerous  and  wasteful  com- 
petition in  nuclear  arms  remains  in  the 
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interests  of  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet UnicMi,  and  the  world. 

The  SALT  n  treaty  is,  I  am  convinced, 
in  our  interests,  and  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  world's  nations,  and  I  would  hope 
that  at  some  point  we  might  be  able  to 
turn  to  ccHisideration  of  the  treaty,  al- 
though I  foresee  no  such  likelihood  in 
the  near  future. 

We  have  been  cHien  to  cooperation  and 
negotiation,  but  that  does  not  mean  we 
will  retreat  from  serious  confrontati<m, 
or  will  back  away  when  our  naticmal  in- 
terests and  those  of  our  allies  are  at 
stake. 

In  the  last  decade,  during  the  period 
which  some  labeled  as  the  era  of  de- 
tente, cooperation  aiid  negotiation  too 
often  became  ends  in  themselves.  The 
fact  that  there  was  some  meaningful 
cooperation  and  negotiation  created  an 
aura  of  optimism.  But.  in  fact,  the  foun- 
dation of  detente  was  always  shaky,  and 
we  have  seen  how  fragile  the  structure 
of  peace  proved  to  be. 

I  believe  that  the  critical  and  chal- 
lenging period  we  are  now  facing  will 
differ  from  the  cold  war  and  the  era  of 
detente  in  two  important  respects:  First, 
because  opportunities  for  cooperation  on 
a  limited,  case-by -case  basis  between  the 
United  States  and  nations  with  very  dif- 
ferent poUtical  systems  should  be  con- 
sciously— ^but  cautiously — sought  and 
promoted,  when  such  efforts  coincide 
with  our  national  interests.  Second,  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  maturing 
Third  World — a  force  that  had  not  even 
come  into  being  in  the  cold  war  era — ^wlll 
be  given  much  more  attention.  Third 
World  nations  will  not  be  seen  as  pawns 
of  competition  between  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.,  but  as  valued  allies  and 
trading  partners  and,  yes,  even,  in  some 
cases,  as  respected  potential  adversaries. 

We  are  likely  to  see  a  period  in  which 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  will  be  more  limited  and 
more  self-interested.  Negotiations  will  be 
Justified  by  their  results,  not  their 
duration. 

We  face  the  prospect  of  recurring 
crisis  in  various  imu1:s  of  the  world,  each 
of  which  must  be  responded  to  in  its  own 
terms.  We  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  ability  to  project  its  mili- 
tary power  into  the  far  comers  of  Uie 
globe.  But  for  this  coimtry,  military 
strength  has  always  been  only  one  of  a 
number  of  sources  of  national  power.  Our 
cultural  and  economic  strength,  fCH-  ex- 
ample, has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
infiuence  and  prestige  in  the  world. 
Wh«i  we  have  deemed  it  necessary,  we 
have  invoked  our  military  power.  Our 
use  of  power  is  governed  and  restrained 
by  an  informed  and  politically  active 
public,  but  I  am  convinced  that  our  citi- 
zenry is  prepared  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenges we  may  face. 

Soviet  power  is  essentially  military 
power.  Its  culture  is  stagnating;  its  social 
system  inspires  no  one  outside  the  orbit 
of  the  Red  Army.  Certainly  European 
communists  see  little  in  the  Soviet  so- 
ciety and  culture  that  is  worth  emulat- 


ing. The  Soviet  economy,  incapable  of  in- 
novation, is  hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Soviet  consimiers. 

The  Soviets  are  highly  dependent  on 
imported  grain  and  foodstuffs,  despite 
the  fact  that  30  percent  of  the  Soviet 
work  force  is  on  the  farm;  and  they 
rely  on  high  technology  from  the  West. 

When  he  headed  the  Soviet  Union.  Ni- 
klta  Khrushchev  once  boasted  t^at  the 
Soviet  economy  would  equal  that  of  the 
United  States  by  1980.  That  time  is  now 
at  hand,  and  despite  significant  advances 
by  the  Soviets  in  the  mihtary-industrial 
sphere,  the  Russian  economy  is.  at  best, 
about  60  percent  the  size  of  ours,  and  the 
gap  is  not  being  closed. 

The  Soviets  also  fact  serious  internal 
problems  with  dissatisfied  ethnic  groups. 

Thus,  we  will  be  dealing  in  this  chal- 
lenging decade  with  a  nation  which  pos- 
sesses enormous  military  strength,  but  is 
burdened  with  a  variety  of  serious  weak- 
nesses and  an  aging  leadership. 

TBDID    WOBLX) 

A  second  major  challenge  of  the  dec- 
ade is  not  really  new :  That  of  building  a 
relationship  with  Third  World  nations 
which  is  mutually  beneficial  and  which  is 
compatible  with  national  self-determi- 
nation and  international  peace  and 
stability. 

"Hie  problems  created  by  the  unre- 
solved social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  Third  World  are  the  greatest  source 
of  temptation  for  intervention  by  outside 
forces.  The  United  States  and  European 
powers  have  intervened  in  the  Tliird 
World  in  the  past,  but  the  frequency  and 
intensity  of  those  interventions  have 
greatly  diminished.  Now,  however,  we  see 
an  increasing  willingness  of  the  Soviets 
to  intervene  in  the  Third  World — either 
through  surrogates,  such  as  the  Cuban 
troops  in  Africa,  or  with  their  own  troops 
in  Afghanistan. 

We  can  and  must  aid  nations  threat- 
ened by  intervention  and  subversion 
from  outside.  This  includes  military  aid 
as  well  as  economic  and  technical  coop- 
eration. But  we  must  remember  that 
military  solutions  are,  at  best,  partial  so- 
lutions. We  should  not  overlook  the  eco- 
nomic, diplomatic,  and  political  aspects, 
and  the  need  to  deal  with  the  imderly- 
ing  problems  of  unrest  and  discontent 
in  the  Third  World. 

OPPOBTUN1TU8 

If  the  challenges  of  the  1980's  are  not 
altogether  new,  then  neither  are  the  op- 
portunities. We  have  an  opportunity  to 
continue  solidifying  our  relations  with 
established  friends  and  potential  allies. 
We  should  further  strengthen  our  de- 
fense cooperation  through  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance.  We  need  to  increase  our 
collaboration  with  Japan,  and,  as  I  have 
already  noted,  there  are  prospects  for  a 
steady  increase  in  our  cooperation  with 
China. 

We  should  be  particularly  attentive  to 
the  need  to  work  with  and  bolster  friend- 
ly nations  in  the  strategic  area  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia,  a  region  I  have 
referred  to  as  the  "Belt  of  Instability." 
I  have  been  especially  concerned  about 


the  importance  of  assisting  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  two  strategically  situated  and 
valuable  allies.  I  will  continue  efforts, 
during  this  session,  to  strengthen  our  ties 
with  these  two  nations. 

Overall,  we  should  seek  to  improve  the 
terms  of  international  trade  and  aid  so 
that  the  material  bases  of  a  stable  and 
defensible  world  order  can  be  achieved. 

With  the  bliuTlng  of  the  d»fft>"ctlon 
betweoi  foreign  and  domestic  poUcies, 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  a  key  to  re- 
ducing American  vulnerability  to  politi- 
cal and  economic  crisis  is  through  enact- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  sound  na- 
tiom^  energy  policy. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  creatively 
transform  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 

into  greater  national  self-sufOciency a 

move  that  would  serve  not  only  our  own 
naticmal  interests,  but  also  those  of  na- 
tions which  do  not  have  the  range  of  al- 
ternatives available  to  us.  We  must 
conserve  more,  develop  synthetic  fuels 
production,  and  move  ahead  with  alter- 
native energy  sources  such  as  solar  and 
blomass  conversion.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready taken  important  steps  to  provide 
the  framework  for  these  advances.  This  is 
an  opportunity — an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop new  techniques  and  new  industries, 
to  create  new  Jobs  and  new  lifestyles. 
This  is  an  opportunity  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  dramatically  and  pain- 
fully brought  home  to  us  by  the  turn  of 
international  events. 

As  a  result  of  these  international 
events,  the  Senate  will  be,  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  months  ahead,  ccmsidering 
various  steps  to  strengthen  our  inter- 
national position  and  make  clear  our  na- 
tional resolve. 

A  STKONOm  MATIDir 

In  the  coming  decade,  we  will  have  to 
live  with  crisis,  while  sizing  opportuni- 
ties, as  they  present  themselves,  meeting 
these  goals  will  tax  our  ingenuity  and  re- 
sources. But  I  am  hcHJeful  that  if  we  be- 
gin now,  in  this  session,  to  build  on  the 
existing  foundation,  we  will  emerge  at  the 
end  of  the  decade  as  a  stronger  nation, 
with  steadfast  friends,  in  a  world  that 
has  made  progress  in  reconciling  the  sat- 
isfaction of  human  aspirations  with  In- 
ternational peace  and  staUlity. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MINORmr  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  WARun)  as  he  may  require,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time,  after  he  com- 
pletes his  statement,  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  TmrucoND). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
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majority  leader  for  a  very  Important 
message. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 


S. 


2190— ARMED  FORCES 
COMPENSATION 


Blr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  I  believe  it  deserves  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
some  action  on  this  important  matter 
has  already  taken  place. 

Just  this  morning  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Senator  Numn  of 
Georgia,  the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  matter  of  military  compensation  and 
considered  the  legislation  I  have  today 
proposed.  The  subcommittee  also  ccmsid- 
ered  other  pending  legislation  on  this 
matter  principally  that  introduced 
earlier  by  Senator  Armstkong. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers heard  some  shocking  facts  about  the 
manpower  problems  our  Armed  Forces 
are  experiencing.  The  members  heard 
that  the  Air  Force  is  over  2,000  pilots 
short.  They  heard  that  the  Army  has  a 
current  shortfall  of  over  45,000  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  they  heard  that 
the  Navy  is  over  20.000  short  of  the  sen- 
ior petty  officers  who  are  so  critical  to 
fleet  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  military  manpower 
Issues  have  become  quite  serious  in  recent 
years  and  more  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  them  by  the  Congress.  Today 
the  problem  is  of  crisis  proportions. 

The  old  adage  of  "the  Army  runs  on 
Its  stomach"  should  be  modtfled.  It 
should  be  "the  Army  nms  because  of 
people."  We  simply  cannot  have  an  effec- 
tive military  force  without  qualified — 
trained — people  in  sufficient  numbers. 

We  have  today  reached  a  point  where 
our  mihtary  forces  are  on  the  threshold 
of  failing  our  Nation.  They  are  on  the 
threshold  of  being  unable  to  perform 
their  mission — to  protect  our  Nation. 

The  recently  publicized  results  of  the 
Nifty  Nugget  exercises,  the  DOD  mobili- 
zation exercise  conducted  in  1978,  are 
examples  of  the  sorry  state  of  our  mili- 
tary readiness. 

More  recently,  there  has  been  public 
mention  of  a  memo  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  That 
memo  sent  just  2  months  ago  outlined 
the  declining  readiness  of  U.S.  military 
forces  caused  by  the  failure  to  retain 
sufficient  numbers  of  skilled  career  mili- 
tary people. 

I  have  read  that  memo  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  so.  It  shows  a  shocking 
state  of  military  readiness — a  reduced 
readiness  caused  by  severe  personnel 
shortages  as  well  as  other  more  tradi- 
tional problems. 

More  recently,  a  memo  from  the  Chief 
of  Naval  OperatiOTs  to  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  has  be«i  publicized.  In  that 
memo,  the  CNO  reported  that  the  decline 
in  retention  of  second-term  personnel  is 
rapidly  approaching  crisis  proportions. 
Second-term  retention  in  the  Navy  is 
down  from  59  percent  in  1975  to  36  per- 
cent last  September.  In  effect,  the  CNO 
said  we  will  have  to  tie  up  ships  at  the 
pier  because  we  do  not  have  the  qualified 
manpower  to  man  them. 

This  is  the  situation  of  the  Navy  at  a 
time  when  we  need  more  ships  in  general, 
and  more  ships  In  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
particular. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  recent  crises 
that  have  confronted  the  United  States 
In  the  important  Persian  Gulf  region.  We 
are  also  aware  that  the  President  has 
had  to  consider  military  options  as  a 
potential  response  to  these  crises. 

Regrettably,  the  President  may  well 
have  gotten  quite  a  surprise  as  to  the 
limitations  on  the  military  options  avail- 
able because  of  this  declining  readiness 
posture. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  our  mili- 
tary manpower  problem  has  gone  criti- 
cal. At  a  time  when  we  need  to  be  in  a 
high  state  of  military  readiness,  our 
military  forces  are  in  declinin«[  readi- 
ness. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  our  man- 
power problems  is  military  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Colorado,  has 
placed  before  the  Senate  his  proposals. 
While  I  suiHwrt  his  philosophy,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  also  consider  another 
approach  in  our  committee  s  overall  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  the  short-  and 
long-term  remedies  to  the  readiness 
problem. 

My  bill  provides  for  three  separate 
means  of  compensation,  as  opposed  to 
the  single-method  approach  of  the 
Armstrong  amendment. 

The  bill  I  have  proposed  would: 

Hrst.  Add  a  3.4-percent  pay  raise  to 
the  7-percent  raise  given  all  military 
personnel  last  October.  The  3.4-percent 
raise  would  be  retroactive  to  January  1 
and  would  be  given  only  to  senior  en- 
listed ranks  (E-4  through  £1-9) ,  warrant 
officers  (W-1  through  W-4),  and  the 
middle  of  the  officer  corps  (0-3  through 
0-5). 

Second.  Authorize  a  variable  housing 
allowance  for  all  military  personnel  to 
give  added  help  to  those  who  live  in 
areas  of  the  Nation  with  high  residential 
costs. 

Third.  Authorize  additional  funding 
for  reimbursement  of  moving  exi)ensee 
of  military  personnel.  This  provision  has 
already  been  submitted  this  year  as  a 
part  of  the  DOD  legislative  program. 

The  costs  of  this  bill  would  be  ap- 
proximately $675  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Readiness  of  forces  is  more  dependent 
on  personnel  structure  than  on  equip- 
ment. The  degrading  of  our  combat 
readiness  today  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  loss  of  skilled  career  personnel. 

New  recruits  can  in  no  way  replace 
these  losses.  In  fiscal  year  1979,  for  the 


first  time  since  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
was  started,  all  four  services  were  un- 
able to  meet  their  annual  recruiting 
goals. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  their  pay  compensation,  are 
lagging  not  only  behind  inflation  but 
way  behind  the  compensation  received 
by  their  civilian  counteri>arts.  Conse- 
quently, they  see  no  evidence  that  gives 
them  hope  for  timely  relief. 

It  is  imperative  that  we,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  military,  show  a  clear 
determination  now  to  provide  a  short- 
term  solution  to  this  problem,  together 
with  a  commitment  to  work  on  a  long- 
term  solution.  Serious  damage  to  the 
career  force  and  readiness  has  already 
occurred.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
promptly  act  to  reverse  this  continuing 
decline. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2190 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  and  allowances  in  eSect 
on  January  i,  1980,  for  each  of  the  pay 
grades  E-4  through  E-9,  W-1  throxigh  W-4, 
and  0-3  through  0-6.  as  prescribed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  1009  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  are  increased  to  the 
amount  each  such  pay  grade  would  have 
been  increased  to  if  the  President  had  not 
submitted  an  alternative  pay  plan  under 
section  6305(c)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  pay  for  Federal 
classified  employees. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  Utle  37. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"  ( 1 ) "  after  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shau  prescribe,  whenever 
the  average  housing  costs  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  assigned  to  duty  in 
any  area  of  the  United  States,  except  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  exceed  by  more  than  15  percent 
the  amount  of  the  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters to  which  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  assigned  to  duty  in  such  area  are 
entitled,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  pay 
a  station  housing  allowance  to  a  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  assigned  to  duty  In  such 
area.  The  amount  of  such  station  housing 
allowance  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amoimt  by  which  such  average  hous- 
ing costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the  quarters 
aUowance  to  which  such  member  is  en- 
titled, except  that  no  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  may  be  paid  a  station  housing  al- 
lowance under  this  section  for  any  period 
prior  to  January  1,  1981.  In  any  amount  la 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  maximum  amount  otherwise  authorized 
to  be  paid  imder  this  section  for  such 
period.". 

(b)  The  catchllne  of  section  403  of  nicb 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Basic  aUowance  for  quarters;  station  hous- 
ing aUow«nces". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  403 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"403.  Basic  Aixowamcb  roa  Quabtebs;   Sta- 
noN  Housing  Aixowamcx.". 
Sec.  3.  Section  404(d)   of  tiUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  travel  and   trans- 
portation allowances,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "that  is  not  more  than 
7  cents  a  mile  based  on"  in  clause  (I)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "per  mile  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned  multipUed  by 
the";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  not  more  than  10 
cents  a  mile  based  on"  in  clause  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "at  a  rate  per  mUe 
prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned  mul- 
tiplied by  the". 

Sbc.  4.  Section  411(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances,  is  amended) — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "flrst-class  tranqwrta- 
tion,  including  sleeping  accc»nmodatlons,"  in 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"common  carrier  transportation"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  designating  areas  as 
high  cost  areas"  after  "rates"  in  clause  (2); 
and 

(3)  by  striking  cut  "flrst-class  transporta- 
tion, including  sleeping  accommodations  and 
current  economic  data  on  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence, including  lodging  and  other  nec- 
essary incidental  expenses  relating  thereto, 
when  prescribing  mileage  rates"  in  clause 
(3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "transporta- 
tion and  current  economic  data  on  the  cost 
of  subsistence,  including  lodging  and  other 
necessary  Incidental  expenses  relating  there- 
to, when  prescribing  mileage  allowances". 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjrmond). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  able  Senator  frcmi  Virginia  and 
to  commend  him  and  others  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
badly  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  INVASION  OF  AFGHANISTAN 
AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  SALT  H  AND 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
deception,  cruelty,  and  brute  force  which 
the  Soviet  Union  employed  in  surpress- 
Ing  the  will  of  the  Afghanistan  people 
in  order  to  expand  its  power  and  contrcri 
is  a  lesson  I  hope  the  President  and  the 
Congress  will  not  soon  forget. 

Less  than  1  month  ago,  the  proponents 
of  SALT  n  in  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  had  pushed  aside  the  re- 
cent issue  of  Soviet  ground  forces  in 
Cuba  by  rejecting  linkage  as  an  iU-con- 
celved  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now  the  President  himself  has 
embraced  linkage  by  asking  the  Senate 
to  halt  consideration  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment because  of  the  Afghanistan  inva- 
sion. 

This  shift  In  policy  comes  from  a  Presi- 
dent who  warned  us  early  in  his  adminis- 
tration that  we  must  overcome  our  "In- 
ordinate fear  of  communism"  and  then 
negotiated  a  SALT  agreement  clearly 
unequal  and  weighted  heavily  toward 
trust  of  the  Soviets  In  its  verification 
provisions. 


Tomorrow  night,  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  address,  the  President  plans  to 
reveal  a  new  foreign  policy  already  be- 
ing touted  as  the  "Carter  Doctrine."  I 
presume  the  architects  of  this  policy  will 
be  the  same  Cabinet  members  and  ad- 
visors who  recommended  the  disastrous 
defense  and  foreign  policies  of  the  past 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  deception  used  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  insert  its  military 
forces  into  Afghanistan  represents  a  new 
low  in  bilateral  relations.  Afghan  forces 
were  tricked  into  turning  in  their  am- 
mimition  and  in  many  cases  were  later 
gunned  down  when  they  resisted  the  So- 
viet takeover.  Trickery— I  repeat, 
trickery — was  also  used  to  isolate  the 
President  of  Afghanistan  who  was  en- 
couraged to  move  to  another  location, 
then  surrounded  and  murdered  along 
with  his  family. 

All  of  these  deceptions  and  cruelties 
should  be  placed  on  the  public  record 
for  the  world  to  see  and  ponder.  While 
censorship  has  hidden  the  killing  of 
Afghan  troops  and  tribesmen  from  the 
cameras  of  the  press,  our  Government 
should  take  all  steps  possible  to  reveal 
these  crimes  to  the  world. 

These  actions  climax  a  long  trail  of 
Soviet  activities  which  have  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Governments  of  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Angola,  Ethiopia, 
Nicaragua,  South  Yemen,  and  now  Af- 
ghanistan. How  many  countries  must 
fall  before  we  muster  the  courage  to 
draw  the  line  and  support  those  who 
resist  Communist  expansion? 

Mr.  President,  the  Afghanistan  attack 
violated  a  longstanding  Soviet  treaty 
with  that  nation.  On  August  31,  1926, 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  Afghanistan  signed  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  and  nonaggression 
wherein  "each  of  the  contracting  parties 
undertakes  to  abstain  from  all  kinds  of 
aggression  against  the  other."  This 
treaty  has  been  renewed  twice  since 
1926.  Thus,  the  recent  aggression  in 
Afghanistan  is  yet  another  Soviet  treaty 
violation  and  underscores  the  great  con- 
cern which  the  United  States  must  have 
concerning  any  potential  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Based  upon  this  experience  and  past 
performances,  if  the  Senate  ratifies  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  our  Nation  can  look 
forward  to  a  repetition  of  treaty 
violations. 

Our  experience  with  SALT  I  infrac- 
tions should  be  a  sufficient  lesson  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets.  On  this  treaty 
alone,  two  major  and  many  minor  vio- 
lations have  occurred. 

First,  the  SALT  I  treaty  clearly 
stated  that  heavy  ICBM's  could  not  be 
substituted  for  light  ICBM's.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Soviets  placed  a  heavy 
SS-19  in  a  slighUy  enlarged  SS-11  silo 
and  circumvented  the  treaty  safeguards. 

Second,  during  the  SALT  I  negotia- 
tions, the  United  States  conceded  to  the 
Soviets  the  right  to  build  a  larger  niun- 
ber  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  than 
the  United  States,  based  on  a  Soviet 
geographical  disadvantage. 

In  parallel  vrith  their  negotiations, 
however,  the  Soviets  were  designing  an 
extended  range  capability  into  the  SSN- 


8  missile  on  the  Delta  class  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine.  This  extended  range 
capabiUty  greatly  reduced  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  "geographical  disadvan- 
tage," a  premise  on  wtilch  the  United 
States  put  great  weight  during  the  nego- 
tiations. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  hidden 
their  nuclear-armed  submarines;  they 
have  jammed  permissible  US.  electronic 
detection  devices;  they  have  concealed 
missile  silos  along  the  trans-Siberian 
railroad;  and  they  developed  an  ABM 
radar  system — all  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  SALT  treaty  language. 

SALT  I  has  not  been  the  oaly  treaty 
violated  by  the  Soviets.  At  least  seven 
other  major  treaties  or  agreements  have 
been  violated  since  World  War  U.  lliese 
Include: 

First.  The  Lend  Lease  Agreement; 

Sec<xid.  The  Berlin  OccupatiCHi  Agree- 
ment; 

Third.  The  UJf.  Charter; 

Fourth.  The  Geneva  Agreement  on 
German  free  elections; 

Fifth.  The  Khrushchev-Cuban  Agree- 
ment: 

Sixth.  The  Helsinki  accord;  and 

Seventh.  The  Threshold  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

We  can  add  to  this  list  an  additional 
44  instances  of  Soviet  violations  of  trea- 
ties and  agreements  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan is  simply  a  continuation  of  a  long 
record  of  Soviet  duplicity  in  agreements 
with  nations. 

"nie  Soviets  view  treaties  as  agree- 
ments which  serve  to  restrict  their  en- 
emies, and  not  commitments  to  which 
they  should  subvert  their  own  interests, 
l^ey  have  proven  this  app]X)cu:h  time  and 
time  again. 

While  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
demands  new  policies  and  new  actions  by 
the  United  States,  it  should  also  serve 
as  a  further  reminder  that  the  Soviets 
only  respect  military  strength  which 
they  cannot  defeat. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  United 
States  needs  to  establish  permanent  mili- 
tary bases  for  naval  and  air  units  in  the 
Middle  East,  not  merely  temporary  sup- 
ply facilities  as  the  administraticm  is  now 
considering.  We  also  must  aid  the  people 
In  Afghanistan  who  have  moved  to  the 
mountains  to  begin  a  war  of  attritim 
against  the  Soviets.  Further,  Pakistan 
must  be  assisted  if  they  are  to  survive 
military  and  diplomatic  pressure  by  the 
Soviets,  who  now  stand  so  close  to  the 
warm  water  ports  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
they  have  sought  for  so  long. 

These  gocds  can  be  achieved  only 
through  sharply  increased  defenM 
spending  at  a  level  of  at  least  10  percent 
in  real  growth  and  preferably  20  percent. 
Once  our  determination  to  maintain  our 
own  strength  and  support  our  allies  is 
clear,  only  then  can  we  deal  successfully 
with  the  expansionist  p(^cies  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Tlie  decline  in  our  defense  strength  as 
a  result  oi  the  adminlstratiCKi's  defense 
policies  and  congressiooal  Inaction  will 
make  the  1980's  a  dangerous  decade.  Tlie 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
holding  of  IJ.S.  hostages  in  Iran  ahould 
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serve  am  a  warning  that  we  must  break 
away  frcHn  the  mind  contnd  of  SALT 
agreements  and  anchor  our  hopes  for 
peace  and  freedom  to  a  military  strength 
sectmd  to  none. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 
TO  WATT  UPON  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
In  accordance  with  the  resolution  which 
was  adopted  eaiiier,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  I  have  called  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
form him  that  the  Senate  has  established 
a  qucHTum  and  is  ready  to  do  business  and 
Is  ready  to  accept  any  communications 
which  he  might  have  to  offer. 

The  President's  answer  was  that  he  was 
appreciative  of  the  call  and  that  he  hoped 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  energy  leg- 
islation could  be  placed  on  his  desk. 

The  President  wished  us  a  happy  and 
successful  session.  We  wished  him  a  good 
ntw  year.  Both  Mr.  Baker  and  I — and  he 
will  speak  for  himself  shortly — indicated 
to  the  President  that  based  on  our  con- 
versations with  our  respective  conferees, 
we  have  every  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  some  legislation  on  his  desk 
dealing  with  energy  in  the  near  future 
and  that  all  of  the  legislation  that  is  now 
in  conference  that  deals  with  energy, 
which  includes  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
will  be  expedited  as  rai^dly  as  possible 
and,  hopefully,  will  be  on  his  desk  at  an 
early  date. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.       

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  indicated 
his  great  concern  for  the  prompt  dispatch 
of  the  remaining  legislative  schedule,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  pointed  out. 

For  the  minority,  I  indicated  to  the 
President  that  we,  too,  were  anxious  to 
see  the  energy  package  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible,  including  a 
windfall  profit  tax  or  its  equivalent,  and 
that,  based  on  the  ccxiversations  I  had 
with  conferees  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  was  hopeful  and  optimistic  that  a  sat- 
isfactory resolution  of  the  remaining 
items  in  disagreement  might  be  accom- 
plished soon  and  that  a  bill  might  reach 
the  flo(H-  for  cmsideration  sometime  in 
February. 

The  President  indicated  his  pleasure 
at  that  report  and  I  reiterated  my  sup- 
port for  that  concept.  I  Joined  the  ma- 
jOTlty  leader  in  wishing  the  President 
wen.  As  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  all  wish  him  well.  As  one  politician 
speaking  to  emother,  I,  of  course,  wished 
him  well  in  all  of  his  personal  endeavors 
but  not  too  wdl  in  his  political  endeavors. 


AMERICA'S  QUEST  IN  THE  1980'S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion  has  approximately  2.7 
million  members  and  is  the  largest  vet- 
erans organization  in  this  coimtry.  The 
1980  National  Commander  of  the  Legion 
is  Frank  L  Hamilton,  and  he  is  the 
spokesman  for  this  very  patriotic  group 
of  men  and  women. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  American 
Legion.  Commander  Hamilton  authored 


an  article  entitled  "America's  Quest  in 
The  1980's"  in  which  he  issued  several 
challenges  to  Americans  in  the  years 
ahead.  Iliese  challenges  are  based  on  a 
35-year  review  of  various  events  wtiich 
demonstrate  the  decline  of  this  country's 
influence  in  world  affairs,  national  re- 
solve and  military  superiority. 

Commander  Hamilton,  in  concluding 
his  article,  states.  "Our  only  guarantee 
of  freedom  is  a  mihtarlly  invincible  na- 
tion, so  strong  in  its  resolve  that  no  po- 
tential foe  dare  test  our  mettle."  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  this  statement  is 
timely  and  very  relevant  to  the  recent 
probjems  that  this  Nation  tias  encoun- 
tered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  article,  "America's  Quest  in 
the  1980's"  by  American  Legion  National 
Commander  Frank  I.  Hamilton,  be 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefxilly  con- 
sider it. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AmXICA'S  QUZST  IN  THE  1980's 

This  month  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
decade — a  decade  laden  with  nagging  prob- 
lems, yet  rich  with  opportunity.  Most  maga- 
zines. Including  this  one.  contain  articles 
about  the  "challenges  of  the  1980s.'  Without 
exception,  they  address  brave  new  technolo- 
gies and  predictions  In  such  diverse  disci- 
plines as  energy,  economics  and  medicine. 

But  these  are  not  our  only  concerns:  I 
propose  an  additional  set  of  challenges  for 
the  coming  decade: 

I  challenge  you  to  make  known  your  un- 
tiring support  for  a  national  defense  posture 
second  to  none; 

I  challenge  you  to  rededlcate  yourselves  to 
the  principles  that  made  this  nation  "Amer- 
ica"; 

I  challenge  you  to  proclaim  to  our  allies  In 
a  loud,  collective  voice:  "Yoiu'  security  Is 
our  security.  Our  commitment  Is  unwaver- 
ing, we  win  never  desert  you. " 

For  more  than  30  years,  we  have  watched 
this  country's  Influence  in  world  affairs 
wane,  and  our  national  resolve  and  military 
might  sink  to  an  all-time  low.  In  spite  of 
The  American  Legion's  diligent  efforts  to 
promote  a  state  of  military  preparedness,  the 
United  States  has  declined  in  relative  mili- 
tary strength. 

We  emerged  from  World  War  n  a  proud 
and  victorious  nation — the  most  magnani- 
mous and  powerful  in  history.  A  haven  for 
the  oppressed.  America  opened  her  ports  to 
millions  seeking  unparalleled  freedom  and 
opportunity.  Not  willing  that  even  the  van- 
quished should  live  In  poverty  or  slavery, 
we  sent  bUUons  of  American  dollars  to 
former  enemies  so  they  could  rebuild  their 
shattered  honielands. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace, 
Americans  again  faced  an  aggressor  five  years 
later.  Not  wanting  to  plunge  the  world  into 
a  third  world  war — and  understandably  re- 
luctant to  encourage  military  escalation — 
we  took  steps  to  "limit"  the  war  in  Korea. 

Some  misinterpreted  our  action  as  an  in- 
dication of  military  or  moral  weakness.  Oth- 
ers saw  it  as  the  setting  of  a  precedent. 

n.S.  officials  concluded  in  the  19808  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  "hcqwlessly"  behind  in 
the  arms  race,  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
status  of  permanent  nuclear  and  strategic 
inferiority.  In  the  face  of  a  massive  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  the  19708.  U.S.  officials 
concluded  that  the  Soviets  would  be  satisfied 
with  being  our  military  equal.  Today  as  we 
enter  the  19808,  officials,  who  hope  our  de- 
fenses will  be  adequate,  watch  as  the  Soviets 
surpass  us  militarily  in  nearly  every  area. 


Still,  our  government  Is  reluctant  to  com- 
mit more  resources  to  national  defense. 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  world  power 
so  apathetlc€klly  accepted  such  a  drastic 
change  in  the  balance  of  power. 

That  apathy  has  taken  its  toll  In  both 
national  morale  and  world  prestige.  IncldMit 
after  Incident  has  underscored  the  need  for 
decisive  action  and  enUghtened  leadership. 
Consider  a  few  humiliations  we  have  suf- 
fered since  the  end  of  WWII.' 

A  quarter  centtiry  ago,  American  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  stop  pursuit  at  the  banks 
of  Korea's  Yalu  River  whUe  the  enemy  re- 
treated to  safety. 

We  fought  a  14-year-long  conventional 
war  in  Vietnam  without  trying  to  defeat, 
but  only  to  contain  the  enemy.  That  effort 
cost  MB  more  than  56,000  American  lives. 

We  took  virtually  no  action  when  two 
American  Army  officers  were  hacked  to  death 
by  North  Korean  soldiers  In  Panmunjom,  or 
when  the  USS  Pueblo  was  seized. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  witnessed  an 
ambassador  murdered;  our  embassy  in  Iran 
overrun  twice;  the  tragedy  of  Americans  held 
hostage  In  Iran;  and  our  embassy  in  Beirut 
occupied  by  students  who  ripped  down  our 
flag  and  publicly  burned  it. 

These  and  other  examples  lead  many  In 
America — and  in  the  world — to  conclude 
that  we  are  either  unable  or  imwilling  to 
take  a  firm  stand  regardless  of  the  offense. 

Yet  there  is  hope.  At  last  a  few  high  gov- 
ernment officials  are  concluding  that  the 
time  Is  at  hand  when  "harsh  measures"  may 
have  to  be  considered  to  combat  a  growing 
Internatlcmal  feeling  that  the  might  and 
Interests  of  America  can  be  flouted  without 
fear.  But  exactly  where  will  we  draw  the 
Une? 

And,  when  the  day  comes  that  we  wlU 
concede  no  more.  wUl  we  be  strong  enotigb 
to  act? 

At  least  twice  in  the  last  26  years,  the 
United  States  has  taken  an  unmistakable 
stand  for  right.  In  each  we  prevailed  be- 
cause we '  had  the  military  might  and  we 
were  not  willing  to  back  down.  Consequently, 
the  Cuban  Missile  crisis  and  the  Mayaguez 
incident  shine  as  bright  spots  in  oxir  recent 
history.  After  each  Incident.  Americans  held 
their  heads  a  little  higher  and  our  allies  were 
proud  to  be  called  "friend." 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  ne- 
gotiation Is  the  proper  procedure  for  the 
conduct  of  international  relations.  But  we 
also  believe  the  United  States  invites  armed 
conflict  when  we  have  no  position  of  mili- 
tary strength  from  which  to  negotiate. 

We  must  reestablish  ourselves  as  a  nation 
which  cannot  be  abused  at  will. 

Our  challenge  is  clear:  we  must  let  our 
voices  proclaim  that  we  wUl  neither  relin- 
quish our  national  self-esteem,  nor  have  It 
stripped  from  us  by  a  government  unwill- 
ing "to  provide  for  the  common  defense." 

Never  in  history  has  national  apathy  or 
military  weakness  ensured  world  peace.  Our 
only  guarantee  of  freedom  is  a  militarily  In- 
vincible nation,  so  strong  in  its  resolve  tbat 
no  potential  foe  dare  test  our  mettle. 


S.  2200  AND  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  64— SOVIET  TRADE 
EMBARGO 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  wtiich  addresses 
and  refutes  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  actions  I  propose  are  un- 
equivocal and  demanding  of  sacrifice  by 
all  Americans ;  but  the  future  we  face  in 
the  absence  of  such  measures  is  infinite- 
ly more  costly. 

There  is  a  common  law  standard  of 
international  behavior.  Spelled  out  in 
the  U.N.  charter,  it  includes  respect  for 
basic  human  rights,  respect  for  the  right 
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of  self-determlnati<«  of  all  peoples,  and 
the  repudiation  of  aggressive  use  of  mili- 
tary force  against  a  sovereign  nation. 
When  these  minimal  standards  are  bro- 
ken, as  they  were  in  Hitler's  Germany, 
Amin's  Uganda,  and  Pol  Pot's  Cambodia, 
it  is  the  obligation  of  civilized  nations  to 
immediately  and  concretely  respond. 
Crimes  against  humanity  g(Mie  unan- 
swered proliferate — eventually  to  en- 
compass us  all. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is 
such  an  act.  With  scarcely  the  pretense 
of  a  credible  justification,  Soviet  military 
strength  has  conquered  a  nation  at 
peace.  In  response,  we,  with  freedom's 
other  advocates,  but  alone  if  need  be, 
must  utilize  every  resource  at  our  com- 
mand to  spell  out  Uterally  and  figura- 
tively an  uncompromising  "No"  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  legislation  I  submit  today  has  such 
purposes.  First  it  states  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
not  participate  in  the  Moscow  Olympic 
games  scheduled  for  this  summer.  Sec- 
ond it  recommends  and  proposes  a  total 
embargo  on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  can 
conscientiously  send  a  single  American 
athlete  to  participate  in  Moscow's  Olym- 
pic media  and  propaganda  spectacular 
while  one  Russian  soldier  remains  in 
Afghanistan.  Needless  to  say,  you  will 
not  be  seeing  any  Afghanis  participating 
in  Moscow,  at  least  of  their  own  free 
will. 

A  total  trade  embargo  such  as  I  am 
proposing  is  a  very  serious  foreign  poUcy 
weapon.  In  severity  it  is  much  like  a  total 
invasion.  And  without  question  economic 
sanctions  have  a  strong  impact  on  the 
nation  which  initiates  them  as  well  as  the 
nation  embargoed.  Many  will  say,  that 
actions  against  the  Soviet  Union  should 
stop  short  of  the  point  at  which  they 
begin  to  inconvenience  American  society, 
represented  by  farmers,  manufacturers, 
or  bright,  young  Olympic  hopefuls.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  they  could  not  be  more 
wrong. 

The  idea  that  somehow  we  can  effect 
real  solutions  to  the  dilemmas  facing  this 
country,  without  the  sUghtest  sacrifice 
by  our  people,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
level  of  national  achievement  rather 
than  the  national  deception  which  it  is. 

What  must  it  take  for  us  to  recognize 
that  our  basic  Interests  around  the  world 
are  being  challenged  and  that  eflfectively 
addressing  that  challenge  will  cost  all 
Americans — ^in  money,  in  lifestyle,  or 
both? 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  large  and  profitable  new 
market  for  U.S.  goods.  I  recognize  the 
Olympic  games  are  a  source  of  national 
pride  and  enjoyment  for  Americans.  But 
the  time  has  come  to  show  the  Soviet 
Union  that  more  so  than  dollars  or  di- 
versions we  are  a  nation  built  on  prin- 
ciples, the  compromise  of  which  can  only 
result  in  our  eventual  extinction. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  no  to  the 
sophisticated  rationalizing  which  has  us 
pampering  ourselves  and  ignoring  the 
world. 

We  have  done  so  in  the  energy  prob- 
lem, which  I  will  address  tomorrow. 

If  It  Is  going  to  stick  In  the  Soviet 


Union,  Iran  or  anywhere  else  it  had  best 
stick  at  home  first 

People  ask: 

What  about  the  farmers? 

What  about  the  athletes? 

What  about  the  merchants? 

What  about  the  candidates? 

Answer  right  on  what  about  Amer- 
ica and  all  is  right  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  resolution  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

813200 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no 
corporation,  institution,  group,  or  individual 
may  Import,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  the 
United  States  or  Its  territories  or  posseaslons 
any  article  grown,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics until  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
has  withdrawn  its  combat  troops  and  their 
support  units  from  Afghanistan. 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  Exports  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. — No  goods,  technology,  or 
information  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  or  exported  by  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  exported  to  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  until  the  President 
determines  and  certifles  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  has  withdrawn  its  combat 
troops  and  their  support  units  from  Af- 
ghanistan.". 

S.  Com.  Res.  64 

Whereas  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  Soviet  Union  represents  a  blatant  and 
brutal  act  of  military  aggression  against  a 
sovereign   nation; 

Whereas  this  action  is  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  shared  prin- 
ciples of  all  civilized  nations  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  mUltary  force,  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  human  rights; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  by  violating 
norms  of  behavior  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, has  forfeited  the  benefits  of  mutual 
trust  and  association  between  nations;  and 

Whereas  it  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world,  demonstrates  through  concrete 
action  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  its  rejection  of  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  Tliat  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  should  not  partic- 
ipate In  the  1980  Summer  Olympics,  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Moscow,  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  immediately  withdraws  Its  troops  from 
Afghanistan;   and 

(3)  the  President  should  Impooe  further 
economic  restrictions  against  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Including  an  embargo  on  the  exporta- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  of  any  goods,  tech- 
nology, or  Information  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  or  exi>orted  by 
any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  8enat<H-  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Weickxr)  relative  to  a  trade 
onbargo  against  the  Soviet  Union  be 
referred  jcrfntly  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

TtiB  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  333 — SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECTTO  RELOCATING  THE  SITE 
OF  THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPIC 
GAMBB 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stoite. 
Mr.  Bemtsen,  Mr.  Hxmz,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byhd,  Mr.  DeConcwi,  Mr.  Bellmoh,  Mr. 
LEvnr,  Mr.  Cohem,  liCr.  Thurmohd.  Mr. 
Dorxnbercer,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Huv- 
PHRXT,  Mr.  Hatakawa,  Mr.  Waixop,  Mr. 
DiTRKiN,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Simpsoh,  Mr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ctunmerce, 
Science,  and  'ntmsportation  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent : 

S.  BBS.  38S 


Whereas  the  Olympic  Oames  are  a  major 
International  event  receiving  worldwide  at- 
tention Eind  are  symbolic  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  p>eaceful  international  competition; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  scheduled  to 
be  the  host  nation  for  the  1980  Summer 
Olympic  Gaines; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Invasion  oi.  Afghanis- 
tan is  a  serious  threat  to  world  peace  and  Is 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  peaceful 
c(»npetltlon;  and 

Whereas  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  Olympic  competition  held  in  Moscow 
would  condone  this  Soviet  action:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee should  petition  the  International 
Oljrmplc  Committee  to  relocate  the  1980 
Summer  Olympic  Oames  from  Moscow  to  a 
site  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sbc.  2.  In  the  event  Uiat  efforts  to  relocate 
the  Games  are  not  successful,  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  a  team  representing  the 
United  States  should  not  participate  In  the 
1980  Summer  Olympic  Oames. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  liir.  President,  on  De- 
cember 27,  the  oitlre  free  world  was 
Jolted  by  the  grim  news  of  Soviet  idanes, 
tanks  and  troops  invading  Afghanistan. 
As  tolerant  and  numb  as  we  have  be- 
come to  the  raw  use  of  Soviet  power 
within  its  own  spho-e  of  influence,  we 
must  now  recognize  that  this  most  re- 
cent brutal  and  ruthless  attat^  on  a  pre- 
viously unalined  and  relatively  defense- 
less country  is  a  major  setback  In  the 
(luest  for  world  peace.  It  constitutes  a 
serious  assault  to  all  nations  mi  the  i>e- 
rlphery  of  the  Soviet  Uni(xi  and  a  calam- 
itous tearing  apart  of  the  frail  fabric  of 
detente.  This  threat  cannot  go  im- 
checked.  lliere  must  be  a  clear  and 
meaningful  response  to  this  most  recent 
Soviet  activity.  Ilirougbout  its  history, 
the  Soviet  Unkm  has  not  hesitated  to 
take  advantage  of  a  situation  if  it  felt  It 
could  do  so  £it  a  miniTnnm  risk.  Fw  us  to 
allow  the  risk  to  be  miTiiniiiin  is  an  open 
Invitation  to  further  aggression.  The  So- 
viet Union  must  be  aware  that  there  are 
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tangible  and  heavy  costs  to  its  conduct. 
No  longer  can  Russian  aggression  flour- 
isb  in  a  sea  of  free  men's  passivity  and 
ambivalence. 

It  is  time  once  again  when  strong 
words  must  be  backed  with  strong  acts. 
For  America  to  participate  in  the  1980 
summer  Olympics  in  Moscow  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened  is  unthinkable.  For 
Americans  to  pay  homage  and  give  cred- 
ibility to  the  Kremlin's  concept  of  fair 
play  would  make  a  mockery  of  what  we 
prtrfess  to  believe  and  to  practice. 

Tbday  I  am  submitting,  along  with  nu- 
meroiis  cosponsors,  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  calling  up<m  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  to  petition  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  move  the  1980 
games  from  Moscow  to  a  site  outside  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  res(dution  further  provides  that  if 
efforts  to  move  the  games  are  not  suc- 
cessful, it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  USOC  and  US.  athletes  should  not 
participate  in  the  games  in  Moscow.  The 
second  part  of  the  resolution  is  not  meant 
as  a  threat.  It  is  not  meant  to  prejudge 
the  IOC's  decisicm.  I  do  believe  we  owe 
it  to  our  athletes,  who  have  been  train- 
ing for  years,  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  compete  against  the  world's  best  and 
to  take  every  step  within  our  power  to 
move  the  competition  before  we  call  on 
them  to  stay  home. 

I  also  feel  we  should  make  our  ulti- 
mate position  perfectly  clear  to  the  in- 
ternational community  and  especially  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Introducing  this  resolution,  I  un- 
derstand fully  that  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  President  has  any  direct  au- 
thority over  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee; that,  while  the  USOC  was  char- 
tered by  the  Congress,  it  operates  inde- 
pently  from  our  Government.  I  also  im- 
derstand  that,  short  of  revoking  pass- 
ports, the  Government  cannot  enforce  a 
boycott  of  the  Olympics  if  that  becomes 
necessary.  But  for  the  U.S.  Senate  not 
to  express  itself  on  this  critical  issue,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  totally  imthink- 
able. 

In  any  event,  a  strong  vote  in  this 
body  will  let  this  Nation,  the  President, 
the  IOC.  and  the  Soviet  Union  know  that 
we  are  serious  in  our  opposition  to  So- 
viet aggression.  Oiu-  action  would  be  a 
signal  to  other  nations  as  well  and,  I 
hope,  would  solidify  the  resolve  and  com- 
mitment of  some  of  our  allies  who  are 
wavering  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  even  before  the  Soviets' 
latest  act  of  naked  power,  there  were 
sufficient  reasons  for  considering  moving 
the  Olympic  games.  Recent  reports  from 
the  Soviet  Union  indicate  that  the  So- 
viets are  taking  extraordinary  steps  to 
"cleanse"  Moscow  of  those  the  Govern- 
ment believes  are  "undesirable."  Berlin 
1936  revisited  it  seems.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  virtually  all  school- 
children to  be  shipped  out  of  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  relatives  or  to  "Young 
Pioneer"  camps.  Lists  are  being  com- 
piled of  dissidents,  would-be  6migrte, 
"emotionally  unstable"  citizens,  and 
"complainers."  who  will  also  be  "in- 
vited" to  leave  Moscow  while  the  games 
are  in  progress.  According  to  one  report, 
some  Soviet  schoolteachers  are  telling 


their  students  that  American  tourists 
will  offer  poisoned  or  bacteria-infested 
chewing  gum  to  Soviet  children.  The  stu- 
dents have  been  warned  to  avoid  any 
contact  with  the  foreigners  that  come 
to  the  Olympic  games.  What  kind  of  op- 
pressive atmosphere  have  the  Soviet  in- 
security and  paranoia  created  to  "fur- 
ther the  cause  of  world  peace,"  which  is 
one  of  the  purposes  for  the  Olympic 
games? 

We  have  accepted  these  actions  with 
a  shrug.  We  have  turned  our  heads  and 
looked  the  other  way.  It  is  now  time  to 
draw  the  Une,  and  the  starting  line  in 
Moscow  Stadium  is  the  place  where  the 
Soviets  will  feel  it  most. 

In  calling  on  the  IOC  to  relocate  the 
Olympics,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved.  The  simuner  games  are 
presently  scheduled  to  open  on  July  19. 
A  postponement  of  this  starting  date  or 
a  dispersal  of  the  Olympic  events  among 
several  countries  should  be  considered. 
But  the  diflBculties  involved  should  not 
cause  us  not  to  proceed.  The  interna- 
tional situation  today  requires  a  discon- 
tinuance of  "business  as  usual"  and  any 
disruption  or  possible  postponement  Is 
simply  the  price  we  must  pay. 

Since  the  idea  of  an  Olympic  shift  or 
boycott  was  first  raised,  a  number  of 
critics,  notably  national  and  interna- 
tional Olympic  officials,  have  come  for- 
ward with  a  number  of  reasons  as  to  why 
we  should  go  forward  with  the  games  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Some  say  that 
a  boycott  or  shift  of  the  games  is  a  less 
than  terrifying  response  to  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression, Robert  Kane  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Cotemittee,  recently 
called  the  possibility  of  a  boycott  a 
"petty,  crybaby  tactic."  A  spokesman 
from  Prance  recently  said  he  saw  "no 
reason  not  to  go  to  Moscow."  Where  is 
our  moral  indignation,  or  is  Afghanistan 
Just  another  little  country  the  Soviets  are 
gobbling  up?  Mr.  President,  what  price 
are  we  actually  willing  to  pay  for  a  gold 
medal  in  Moscow? 

Shifting  or  boycotting  the  Olympics 
may  not  bring  the  Soviets  to  their  knees, 
nor  will  it  necessarily  bring  freedom  to 
Afghanistan,  but  going  to  Moscow  means 
acceptance  of  the  Soviet  aggression.  It 
would  be  hypocritical.  It  would  be 
condoning  the  recent  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  inexcusable.  It  would  be  taken,  justi- 
fiably so,  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  a  lack 
of  American  resolve  and  backbone.  More- 
over. I  am  convinced  that  a  shift  or  boy- 
cott would  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  Kremlin  leadership.  For 
one,  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  enormous 
financial  stake  in  the  1980  Olympic 
games.  One  estimate  is  that  over  $3  bil- 
lion have  already  been  spent  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  games.  But  more  than 
money,  the  Soviets  hope  to  use  the  games 
to  confirm  the  legitimacy  of  their  gov- 
ernment. It  will  be  a  propaganda  festival 
the  likes  of  which  the  world  has  not  seen 
since  Adolph  Hitler  hosted  the  Olympics 
in  Berlin  in  1936.  In  what  has  become  a 
widely  cited  article,  Robert  Kaiser  de- 
scribed the  importance  the  Russians 
place  in  the  Olympics. 

I  quote  from  his  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet: 


No  other  nonmllltary  move  could  so  di- 
rectly challenge  the  Soviet  leadership,  or  so 
startle  the  Soviet  public. 

According  to  Kaiser: 

An  effective  boycott  of  the  Giames  this 
summer  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  So- 
viet prestige;  but  perhaps  more  significant, 
the  collapse  of  this  Olympiad  would  send  a 
genuine  shock  through  Soviet  society  .  .  . 
The  failure  of  these  Olympics  could  cauoe 
the  first  serious  challenge  to  the  legitimacy 
of  Soviet  power  in  many  years. 

This  would  be  one  calamity  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  explain  away  to  its 
citizens,  who  will  know  from  Radio  Lib- 
erty and  Radio  Free  Eurt«)e  exactly  why 
this  coimtry  and  other  nations  were 
backing  out.  It  could  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  relationship  between  the  So- 
viet Government  and  its  people. 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  OlymjMc 
Oonunittee  was  also  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  international  committee  would 
not  cancel  the  Moscow  games  unless 
there  were  a  "warlike  atmosphere  in  the 
Persian  Gulf."  I  guess  what  is  a  "war- 
like atmosphere"  is  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder.  At  the  moment,  between  85,000 
and  100,000  Russian  troops  are  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Hundreds  of  Afghanis  have 
been  executed,  and  resistance  by  Moslem 
tribesmen  is  being  met  wiUi  ruthless  So- 
viet force.  Has  this  man's  head,  like  the 
ostrich's,  been  buried  in  the  sand  for  the 
last  4  weeks?  Or  have  we  all  become 
so  insensitive  to  the  Soviet  aggression 
and  ultimate  hypocrisy  that  we,  too, 
have  finally  become  a  victim  of  their 
propaganda?  The  most  monotonous  and 
ludicrous  refrain  that  I  hear  is,  "We 
mustn't  mix  sports  and  politics."  Such 
a  view,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  only  naive, 
but  it  ignores  historical  precedent.  One 
need  not  look  any  further  than  the  IOC 
to  find  "pohticizing"  of  the  Olympics. 

In  1968,  under  the  threat  of  a  boycott, 
the  IOC  banned  the  South  African  team 
from  competing,  even  though  South  Af- 
rica had  integrated  its  squad  and  ful- 
filled all  the  other  requirements  set  forth 
by  the  IOC. 

Even  though  South  Africa  was  still 
banned  in  1976,  29  teams  boycotted  the 
games  because  New  Zealand  was  allowed 
to  compete.  The  reason  for  the  boycott 
was  that  New  Zealand  had  competed 
against  an  integrated  South  African 
rugby  team  several  months  earlier. 

Right  now,  the  IOC  is  excluding  the 
Republic  of  China  (Taiwan)  from  CMn- 
peting  in  the  games  unless  it  changes  its 
name,  flag,  and  anthem. 

Berlin  was,  notwithstanding  the  heroic 
victories  of  Jesse  Owens,  a  political  dem- 
uiistration  for  the  Third  Reich,  and  a 
show  of  power  and  support  for  Adolf 
Hitler. 

The  Soviets  certainly  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  use  sports  to  promote  Commu- 
nist Party  politics,  notwithstanding  their 
pious  remarks  to  the  contrary.  Kevin 
Klose  of  the  Washington  Post  points  out 
that  the  widely  disseminated  "Little 
Book  for  the  Party  Activist"  contains  a 
13 -page  section  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Olvmplc  games.  I  quote  from  that  sec- 
tion: 

The  forces  of  reaction  are  tr3rlng  to  use 
the  Olympic  movement  and  the  games  In  the 
Interests  of   the   exploiting   claases,   In   the 
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Interest  of  commerce  and  bxulneas,  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  boxirgeous  way  of  life,  of 
the  capitalist  system  and  Its  Ideology,  to 
divert  youth  from  the  political  claas 
struggles. . . 

The  forces  of  (socialism)  strive  to  propa- 
gate far  and  wide  noble  Olympic  ideals,  to 
put  the  Olympic  movement  and  sports  at 
the  service  of  education  and  bettering  man's 
health,  using  them  as  a  means  of  greater 
understanding  of  friendship  between  peoples 
of  aU  countries  and  nations.  .  . 

Last  week  the  Soviet  Union's  most 
prominent  sports  journal  accused  Presi- 
dent Carter  of  "using  sport  as  an  instru- 
ment of  political  blackmail."  The  Rus- 
sians seem  to  feel  that  they  may  move 
their  troops  into  neighboring  countries 
but  we  must  not  move  our  athletes  tTom 
Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Soviets  are 
suspending  the  civil  liberties  of  Soviet 
citizens.  They  are  seahng  off  their  people 
from  the  outside  influences  coming  to  the 
Olympic  games.  They  are  strangling  dis- 
sent and  free  expression.  The  argument 
that  the  Olympics  must  be  above  and 
separate  from  politics  is  pallid  and 
impotent. 

There  has  been  much  in  the  press  com- 
paring our  situation  today  to  the  sitiia- 
t.on  in  1936  and  our  participation  in  the 
Berlin  Olympics.  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "in  hind- 
sight it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  attend 
the  1936  Olympics."  A  book  I  have  just 
read  by  Julia  Holmes,  entitled  "Olympiad 
1936— Blaze  of  Glory  for  Hitler's  Third 
Reich."  tells  step-by-step  how  a  totali- 
tarian government  can  manipulate 
an  international  sporting  event  for  its 
own  purpose.  Look  at  the  comparisons 
between  Berlin  of  1936  and  Moscow  of 
1980: 

The  Germans  reoccupied  the  Rhine- 
land  shortly  before  the  games. 

Through  the  Nuremberg  laws,  the 
German  Government  clamped  down  on 
the  civil  liberties  of  some  of  its  citizens. 

The  games  were  intended  to  give  the 
host  government  respectabihty. 

The  German  Propaganda  Ministry 
offered  foreign  visitors  conducted  tours 
by  specially  trained  guides.  They  saw 
only  what  the  government  declared  was 
on  limits. 

There  was  talk  of  a  boycott  by  a  num- 
ber of  coimtries,  and  several  countries 
refused  to  send  teams. 

A  great  controversy  surrounded  the 
question  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Berlin  games.  In  this  very  Chamber, 
Senators  Gerry  (Rhode  Island)  and 
Walsh  (Massachusetts)  asked  that  the 
United  States  consider  withdrawal  from 
the  games.  Participation  was  opposed  by 
AFL,  Governor  Al  Smith,  Mayor  LaGuar- 
dia,  and  even  Father  Coughlin.  Louis 
Remet,  who  was  president  of  the  French 
National  Sports  Committee,  stated  ad- 
mirably that  "one  must  be  a  Frenchman 
first  and  an  Olympic  competitor  second." 
As  would  be  expected,  Nevil  Chamberlain 
of  Great  Britain,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  ambivalent  about  his 
country's  participation  in  the  event.  In 
the  end,  the  American  Olympic  Commit- 
tee voted  61  to  55  to  send  a  team  to  Ber- 
lin. So,  in  a  sea  of  swastikas  we  went.  It 
was  a  tragic  mistake,  which  gave  Adolph 
Hitler  precisely  what  he  wanted — legiti- 


macy— exactly  the  same  coveted  prize  the 
Soviets  hope  to  gain  in  the  summer  of 
1980. 

I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  sacrifice  we 
would  be  asking  of  our  athletes,  who  have 
dedicated  such  a  great  part  of  their  lives 
to  their  Olympic  dream.  Our  society  is 
unused  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  In  recent 
days,  however,  I  have  heard  the  reac- 
tion to  the  boycott  from  a  number  of 
prospective  Olympians,  and  I  am  proud 
that  so  many  of  them  are  willing  to  put 
aside  their  own  interests  to  support  their 
Government's  policy. 

Many  Americans  have  expressed  their 
support  for  some  sort  of  punitive  action 
through  the  Olympics:  President  Carter, 
Vice  President  Mondale,  Secretary  of 
State  Vance,  many  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing editorial  and  sports  writers,  the 
chairman  of  the  NCAA,  Muhammed  All, 
and  some  of  the  athletes  who  expected  to 
participate  in  Moscow.  A  poll  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  showed  that  75  per- 
cent of  its  sample  favor  a  boycott,  and 
the  Washington  Star  poll  published  on 
Sunday  showed  86  percent  of  its  re- 
spondents in  favor  of  a  boycott. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  gain  the  suiqx>rt  of  other  nations  in 
our  efforts  to  move  the  1980  Olympics 
from  Moscow.  If  this  fails,  then  I  feel  it 
would  be  in  order  to  boycott  Moscow  with 
our  athletes,  our  dollars,  and  our  sup- 
port. Oiu-  answer  to  this  raw  Russian 
power  play  must  not  be  weak  or  passive. 
That  is  precisely  what  they  expect  from 
us.  We  may  be  forced  to  stand  alone  on 
this  issue,  but  if  we  do,  then  let  us  do  it 
with  pride.  Let  us  do  it  with  a  sense  of 
honor  that  we  have  tf ':en  the  stand  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  that  we 
are  exercising  our  obligation  of  leader- 
ship. Some  have  implied  that  our  action 
to  move  the  site  would  be  "unfair"  to  the 
Sonets  after  the  billions  of  dollars  spent 
in  preparation  and  construction  of  proj- 
ects which  are  now  being  completed. 
When  we  talk  about  what  is  fair,  why 
do  not  we  ask  the  people  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Afghani- 
stan for  a  good  definition  of  the  Soviet 
sense  of  "fair  play."  If  no  one  else  stands, 
then  let  us  stand  alone.  Let  us  express 
our  outrage.  We  will  not  only  be  making 
a  statement  of  poUcy.  but  one  of  convic- 
tion. It  will  l)ecome  a  restatement  of  our 
beliefs  and  principles  and  will  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  what  this  country  used  to 
b^— and  still  is — all  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  recent  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  dealing  with  this 
Issue  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  U.S.  News  ic  World  Report,  Jan.  21, 
19801 

Pbo   and   Con — Should   U.S.   Boycott 
Olympics? 

yes sovht  aggrsasion  is  a  violation  of  the 

basic  preccpts  of  the  olympics 
(By  Representative  Edwabo  J.  Dxswinski) 

Q.  Representative  Derwinski,  why  do  you 
favor  an  American  boycott  of  the  1980  Sum- 
mer Olympic  Games  in  Moscow? 

A.  The  latest  reason  is  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion In  Afghanistan.  It  Is  a  fiagrant  violation 
of  the  basic  precepts  of  the  Olympics,  which 


favor  peaceful  coaq>etltlon  among  tbe  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
in  violation  of  many  international  standards 
In  Its  diplomatic,  military,  economic  activi- 
ties for  years,  and  there  has  been  a  tolerance 
In  the  world  about  It.  But  this  naked  aggres- 
sion may  be  the  straw  that  breeks  the 
camel's  back. 

On  top  of  the  Afghanistan  Invasion,  you 
have  to  look  at  the  Soviets'  propaganda  role 
against  the  U.S.  m  Iran  and  throughout  the 
Middle  East,  the  buUdup  of  Soviet  military 
forces  and  the  threat  this  poses  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  the  Soviet 
mUltary  buildup  In  the  Islands  north  of 
Japan.  You  get  a  picture  of  an  aggreaslve. 
belligerent  power.  In  these  circumstances.  I 
don't  think  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  proper 
host  for  the  Olympics. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  Soviet  conduct  would 
really  be  Infiuenced  by  a  U5.  boycott? 

A.  The  Soviets  have  grandiose  plans  for 
maximum  propaganda  use  of  the  Olympict. 
Surely  the  Soviet  Union  expects  that  tele- 
vision coverage  wUl  show  the  good  side  of 
life  m  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  are 
taking  elaborate  pains  to  accommodate  the 
spectators  who  will  come  to  Moscow  for  the 
games.  And  just  like  Hitler  In  193«,  they  are 
buUdlng  up  their  own  athletes  to  win  medals 
and  score  maximum  propaganda  Impact. 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  age  of  mass  com- 
mimlcatlons,  propaganda  Is  the  key  to  many 
of  the  actions  that  governments  take.  So.  If 
you  take  away  the  Soviets'  propaganda  card, 
you've  done  great  damage  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  made  a  mistake 
when  it  participated  in  the  1936  Olympics  in 
Nazi  Germany? 

A.  Hindsight  Is  always  better  than  fore- 
sight. The  answer,  I  think,  would  be  mixed. 
It  would  have  been  a  mistake  had  not  Jeese 
Owens  done  surprisingly  well. 

But  there's  another  aspect  this  time.  Even 
if  there  weren't  an  Afghanistan  crisis,  I  think 
one  could  make  a  very  good  case  against 
Soviet  sponsorsoip  based  on  their  noncom- 
pliance with  Oljrmplc  rules  limiting  compe- 
tlon  to  nonprofessionals. 

Unlike  the  athletes  sent  to  the  Olympics 
by  most  countries  of  the  Western  World.  So- 
viet athletes  are  not  amateurs.  They're  either 
given  career  positions  in  the  military  or  they 
are,  in  effect,  career  competitors.  This  In- 
cludes their  hockey  team.  It  Includes  their 
track-and-field  team.  It  includes  their  spe- 
cialized athletic  performers.  There's  no  doubt 
that  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  rule, 
they'd  have  to  be  considered  professionals. 

Q  Many  people  think  the  Olympics  ought 
to  be  kept  out  of  poUtlcs  In  every  way— 

A  I  agree.  But  that's  where  we  have  a  faU- 
ing  We  keep  politics  out  of  the  Olympics. 
They  don't.  There's  a  dual  standard,  and 
we're  on  the  short  end  of  It.  The  battle  Unee 
should  have  been  drawn  a  long  tUne  ago. 
They  were  not.  But  at  this  point,  given  the 
worldwide  reaction  to  their  Afghanistan  In- 
vasion, we  have  an  issue  we  can  use  against 
the  Soviets. 

Q  Are  there  other  steps  that  might  De 
more  effective  than  boycotting  the  Olympic* 
In  exerting  pressure  on  the  Russians? 

A  Well,  If  the  United  Nations  could  Impoae 
proper  sancUons  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  would  make  the  Olympic  card  less  nec- 
essary. But  the  Russians  sit  t^bere  with  a  veto 
power  that  effectively  neuWallzes  the  UJ«. 
The  Allies  of  the  VS.  are  perfectly  wlUlng  to 
stand  with  us  when  NATO  is  threatened. 
but  they're  not  going  to  do  anything  to  help 
us  develop  a  more  effective  front  in  Asia. 

Take  a  look  at  the  other  practicalities  of 
the  case,  and  you  see  that  there  isn't  any 
immediate  and  direct  major  countermove  we 
can  make  against  the  Soviets. 

Q  What  about  all  of  the  American  athletes 
who  have  trained  so  long  and  so  hard?  Ttx*y 
are  looking  forward  to  the  Moscow  games— 

A  That  would  be  one  of  the  hardest  parts 
of  this  action.  But  if  our  government  reached 
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%  ilBCtslon— In  oonoert  wltb  tba  UjB.  Olynvlo 
OooiinlttM  UMl  ottwn,  of  coune — to  Inatl- 
tuto  »  bOTOOU  ol  tbe  Olymplos,  tben  VB. 
public  oplnlOD.  and  tbarefore  the  ooop«i«- 
tlon  of  our  fttIil«tM,  would  obviously  foUov. 

Q  Do  you  aee  Any  poaalblUty  of  ovganlalng 
same  kind  of  oounteroonapetltlon.  to  the 
games  aomewhere  elae? 

A  No,  not  unless  It  were  sometaung  dr»- 
nuitlc,  such  es  the  gOTemment  of  Oreece 
oflerlng  to  stage  a  symboUc  Olympic  event 
In    Um    l*nd   that    fathered    the    Olympic 

Q  Have  you  found  many  In  Oongrees  who 
feel  M  you  do? 

A  Well,  I  think  In  general  we  all  recognize, 
and  I  certainly  do,  that  under  our  system 
the  VA.  Olympic  Oommlttee  U  independent. 

Q  Ooogreas  couldnt  atop  U^.  participation 
even  if  it  wanted  to? 

A  Not  reaUy.  It  U  up  to  the  Olympic  Oom- 
mlttee to  make  the  decision. 

The  Olympic  Oooomlttee  should  have  been 
mudi  more  militant  all  along  In  pointing 
out  the  standards  the  Russians  apply  or  do 
not  iHI>lrty,  and  the  type  of  athlete  structure 
that  exists  In  the  Soviet  Unlmi. 

The  Olympic  Oommlttee  should  be  much 
mace  energetic  In  defending  the  rights  of 
real  amateurs  against  ^^iat  I  consider  the 
professionals  of  the  Scvlet  Union,  East  Ger- 
many and  a  few  of  the  other  bloc  countries. 

MO THX  CAMXS  SHOtTLD  BZ  KEPT  FUZ  OT 

POLJnCS  AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLK 

(By  Robert  J.  Kane) 

Q  Mr.  Kane,  why  do  you  belle v?  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  U.S.  to  boycott  the 
Olympic  Games? 

A  I  don't  favor  the  concept  of  a  boycott 
at  all  m  the  Olympic  Games.  The  Olympic 
Games  should  be  kept  free  of  politics  as 
much  as  possible,  and  it's  up  to  those  within 
the  movement  to  protect  it  from  politics.  A 
boycott  Is  an  Internal  device  which  must  be 
necessarily  Instituted  by  the  members  them- 
selves. 

And  I  dont  think  it  would  be  conducive 
to  the  continuance  of  the  games  If  boycotts 
became  common  practice.  There  are  always 
dlSerences  between  nations,  and  If  there 
were  a  boycott  every  time  this  happened, 
there  would  never  be  Olympic  Games. 

Q  Oo  you  think  that  a  boycott  would  have 
any  effect  on  the  Russians'  International  be- 
havior if  It  were  attempted? 

A  I  doubt  It  very  much.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  minimal  kind  of  response,  and  I  think 
that  there  are  other  means  that  could  be  far 
more  discouraging  to  the  Soviets  and  their 
desires.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  boycott  would 
not  do  the  Job  its  advocates  would  like  to 
have  done. 

Q  How  about  the  view  of  those  who  say 
that  a  boycott  wouM  be  one  way  of  demon- 
strating to  the  Soviets  that  actions  such  as 
the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  are  Incompati- 
ble with  detente  with  the  U.S.? 

A  I  can  see  why  this  could  be  thought  of 
as  such  a  demonstration.  But  the  Olympic 
Games  don't  belong  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  belong  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee.  Moscow  Is  )ust  the  site  of  the 
games  for   1980. 

Q  Are  the  Soviets  already  making  propa- 
ganda use — In  other  words,  political  use — of 
sponsorship  of  the  games? 

A  I  wouldn't  doubt  that.  Any  nation  where 
the  games  are  held  probably  uses  them  for 
propaganda  purposes.  That  is  not  worrisome 
unless  it's  a  pernicious  use. 

Q  Do  you  expect  It  to  become  pernicious? 

A  No,  I  don't. 

Q  Do  you  have  adequate  assurances  from 
Moscow  on  that  score? 

A  Yes.  We  do  have  adequate  assurances. 
But  that  wouldn't  convince  me  as  much  as 
beUeving  that  the  Soviets  would  like  to  look 
good  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  when  the  focus 


of  the  world  is  on  them  via  television 
cameras. 

Q  Haven't  the  Olympics  already  been 
politicized  in  many  cases?  In  1976,  for  ex- 
ample, several  African  countries  boycotted 
the  Montreal  games,  and  Canada,  in  effect 
barred  Taiwan — 

A  Yes.  It's  quite  true  that  politics  has 
been  a  part  of  the  games.  In  fact,  anything 
u  global  as  the  Olympic  Games  would  have 
great  trouble  steering  clear  of  politics.  But 
for  the  most  part,  politics  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  games  by  outside  forces,  as  it  was  in 
the  Montreal  games  or  the  Arab  terrorist  at- 
tack on  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich  games. 

Q  Who  could  actually  initiate  an  American 
boycott?  Could  Congress  do  it? 

A  I  would  think  that  Congress  could  ask 
the  United  States  Olympic  Conunlttee  to  stay 
out  of  the  games. 

Q  But  would  the  committee  be  bound  to 
obey? 

A  No,  it  would  not  be  bound  to  obey,  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  Is  a  pri- 
vate organization.  But  we  would,  of  course,  be 
receptive  to  any  admonition  from  our  gov- 
ernment. 

Q  Under  what  circumstances  would  you 
agree  to  a  boycott? 

A  If  there's  a  serious  problem  at  the  site 
of  the  games,  then  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  consider  pulling  out  of  the 
games  for  that  year.  In  other  words,  if  the 
situation  worsens  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  if 
Moscow  becomes  a  dangerous  place  and  lives 
could  conceivably  be  placed  In  jeopardy,  then 
I  think  that  either  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  ought  to  call  off  the  games 
or  the  United  States,  for  the  protection  of 
Its  own  athletes,  should  consider  staying  out 
of  the  games  for  that  year.  That's  a  far  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  boycott.  That  would  be 
a  matter  of  security,  not  politics. 

Q  The  U.8.  didn't  boycott  the  games  in 
Nazi  Germany  in  1930.  Do  you  think  that 
was  a  mistake? 

A  It  might  seem  a^  though  we  didn't 
handle  that  very  well.  But  we  came  out  not 
only  looking  good  but  making  the  Nazis  look 
bad.  Jesse  Owens  and  six  other  black  Ameri- 
can athletes  won  more  medals  In  track  and 
field  than  the  whole  German  Olympic  team. 

Q  Could  a  U.S.  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
games  Invite  counteraction  by  other  coun- 
tries? 

A  That's  right,  becatise  if  we  were  to  stay 
out  of  the  Moscow  games  because  we  dis- 
agreed with  what  the  Soviets  did  in  Afghan- 
istan, there  could  be  people  who  disagree 
with  wh<it  we  dirt  to,  say,  Taiwan,  and  stay 
out  of  the  winter  games  in  Lake  Placid  next 
month  or  the  summer  games  in  Los  Angeles 
In  1984.  It  t>ecome8  a  never-ending  thing 
when  we  use  the  Olympics  as  a  tool  on  politi- 
cal Issues. 

Q  What  about  the  effect  It  would  have  on 
US.  athletes  if  they  were  told  they  couldnt 
go  to  Moscow?  Wouldn't  that  be  serious? 

A  It  certainly  would,  because  an  athlete 
usually  has  only  one  chance  to  take  part 
in  the  Olympic  Games.  And  many  of  them 
have  trained  all  their  young  lives  to  get  there, 
and  a  boycott  would  snatch  away  their  one 
opportunity. 

Q  When  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee meets  in  Lake  Placid  on  the  10th 
of  February,  do  you  expect  that  It  will  con- 
sider this  question  of  boycott? 

A  I'm  sure  that  they  will  discuss  it,  be- 
cause it's  a  very  serious  consideration  for 
them.  The  IOC  Is  deeply  concerned  that 
there  m'ght  be  some  nations  that  would 
boycott  the  games.  There  would  be  at  least 
three  alternatives:  If  the  situation  does  not 
worsen,  the  games  could  go  on  as  planned. 
If  the  situation  worsens,  the  games  could  be 
canceled  or  they  could  be  awarded  to 
another  site  in  another  country.  However,  It's 


so  late  now  that  a  change  In  site  would 
not  be  possible  imtU  1B81, 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Jan.  16, 1980] 

BOTCOTT  THX  OLYMPICS 

The  Summer  Olympics  will  take  place  In 
Moscow — no  doubt  about  that:  the  Inter- 
national Olympics  Committee  says  so.  The 
U.S.  Olympics  ComnUttee,  moreover,  wants 
to  participate  and  says  It  has  a  duty  to  keep 
politics  out  of  the  games.  That's  how  mat- 
ters stand  as  a  deputy  chief  of  the  State 
Department  meets  with  the  NATO  ministers 
to  see  whether  boycott  sentiment  among 
them  is  as  strong  as  It  appears  to  be.  These 
European  allies  are  certainly  considering  a 
boycott,  and  If  they  should  declare  one.  It's 
likely  that  Mr.  Carter,  who  has  threatened 
boycott,  would  pressure  our  committee  (and 
perhaps  our  athletes)  to  stay  home. 

The  president  of  the  American  committee, 
Robert  J.  E:ane,  says  his  committee  has  a 
duty  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  games  but 
that  Iv  would  probably  "be  receptive  to  any 
admonition  from  government,"  adding,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  assured  Moscow  that  we 
won't  use  the  games  for  "pernicious  props* 
ganda"— whatever  that  means.  How  equiv- 
ocal can  you  get? 

But  the  president  of  the  International 
Olympics  Committee,  Lord  Klllanlan  of 
Ireland,  Isn't  guilty  of  any  such  equivoca- 
tion. He  says  that  Moscow  is  the  place  and 
that  the  games  will  go  on.  The  IOC,  he  de- 
clares, never  goes  back  on  ite  word — and 
that  even  If  Olympic  officials  weren't  averse 
to  mixing  pontics  with  the  games,  it's  too 
late  anyway  now  to  shift  them  elsewhere. 
The  Russians  chime  In  to  say  that  the  boy- 
cott talk  will  "flop,"  Just  as  It  has  always 
flopped  in  the  past. 

Maybe  It  wlU.  but  aU  this  Ulk  about 
keeping  poUtlcs  out  Is  a  farce.  The  IOC  was 
guilty  of  bowing  to  political  pressure  In 
excluding  Taiwan  from  the  last  games — and 
the  Communist  coimtrles,  particularly  Rus- 
sia, have  for  years  drug  the  spirit  of  the 
Olympics  In  the  dirt  by  politicizing  the 
games  to  their  own  ends.  Athletics  there  is 
a  state  Industry.  Communist  athletes  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  cold  war  soldiers — 
kept  men  and  women  assigned  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  "Socialist  Man" 
over  lesser  breeds,  whose  disruption  of 
normal  Soviet  life  must  be  borne  this  sum- 
mer In  the  interest  of  two  goals:  embla- 
zoning Soviet  physical  superiority  on  world 
consciousness  and  furthering  the  fraud  that 
Soviet  society  is  happy  and  peaceful. 

To  assure  the  Illusion  of  sweet  calm,  the 
Russians  will  conflne  Soviet  "troublemakers" 
to  their  homes  during  the  games  or  ship 
them  out  for  the  duration.  The  people  in 
general  are  being  warned  against  socio- 
political contamination  from  contacts  with 
the  outlanders,  and  Russian  children  are 
being  warned  not  to  take  gum  or  candy 
from  Americana — that  it'll  be  poisoned. 
How's  that  for  "pernicious  propaganda"? 
How's  that  for  the  non-poUtlcal  spirit  that 
the  IOC  and  our  own  committee  are  stand- 
ing up  for? 

Tainted  as  they  are,  the  Olympics  will 
continue,  but  an  American  boycott,  at  least 
of  the  Moscow  games,  would  assert  the  old 
Olympic  ideal  by  declaring  that  freedom  lov- 
ing people  won't  make  sport  for  Its  de- 
stroyers In  the  capital  of  the  very  country 
that  most  symbolises  contempt  for  the 
Olympic  spirit — and  whose  soldiers  are,  at 
this  very  minute,  killing  Afghans  and  mock- 
ing the  human  freedom  from  which  alone 
the  Olympic  spirit  can  spring.  Free  people, 
we  can  say,  have  too  much  contempt  between 
their  teeth  for  murderers  and  tyrants  and 
enemies  of  that  spirit  to  endorse  the  final 
degradation  of  the  games  by  taking  part  in 
them  In  such  a  place  at  such  a  time. 
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BOTCOTT  OF  QtMMa  OBLIOATOaT   FOB  U.S. 

(By  Shirley  Povich) 

In  1977,  the  mayor  of  Moscow  proclaimed 
his  nation's  pride  In  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee's  decision  to  have  the  Soviet 
Union  host  the  1980  Games.  Vladimir  Pro- 
moslov  said,  "It  is  a  welcome  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  notable  contributions 
to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  international 
friendship." 

Last  week,  the  SovleU  made  their  latest 
"contribution,"  as  Soviet  tanks,  attended  by 
a  committee  of  60,000,  paid  a  call  on  the 
folks  in  bordering  Afghanistan. 

But  President  Carter  said  in  a  speech 
Friday  night  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  a 
good  neighbor,  an  angel  of  peace.  He  said 
it  was  an  outright  armed  Invasion  by  the 
Soviets  and  contemptible,  and  the  UJ3.  was 
taking  a  very  serious  view  of  it.  He  would 
crack  down  on  the  Soviets  In  many  ways, 
and  one  possibility  was  that  the  U.S.  would 
pull  out  of  the  1980  Moscow  Olympics,  and 
ask  other  nations  to  do  the  same. 

And  that's  what  the  United  States  should 
do:  pull  out  of  the  Olympics.  It  would  be 
no  great  cause  for  heartbreak.  The  games 
aren't  as  important  as  self-perpetuating 
Olympic  officials  think. 

The  Olympics  have  long  been  overrated 
as  a  festival  of  International  harmony  that 
would  make  the  whole  world  Just  peachy  in 
future  years.  The  Games  have  bred  more  ill 
will  than  goodwill.  Their  Image  of  friendly 
strife  is  a  hoax  and  the  amateurism  of  the 
athletes,  particularly  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  a 
complete  sham. 

Olga  Korbut  was  bankrolled  by  the  Soviet 
Army.  Their  super  welghtllfter,  Vassily 
Alexyev,  used  to  get  91,600  from  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  for  every  record  he  broke,  and 
one  night  he  broke  eight. 

The  1936  Berlin  Olympics  were  used  by 
Hitler  as  a  showpiece  to  glorify  the  Nazi 
part,  with  displays  that  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious pageantry.  He  had  already  invaded  the 
Rhineland,  was  meddling  In  Spain  and  had 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  In  mind.  The 
Olympics  were  supposed  to  give  him  some 
kind  of  international  dignity. 

And  now  44  years  later,  the  Games  are 
being  given  over  to  another  totalitarian 
tyranny,  which  already  has  begun  to  get 
Its  dissenters  off  the  Moscow  streets  and  in- 
to hiding,  while  trying  to  showcase  itself  as 
a  worthy  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

They  should  have  called  off  the  1972  Olym- 
pics at  Munich  after  masked  Arab  terrorists 
climbed  the  fences  at  dawn,  snuck  Into  the 
Israeli  compound  with  Soviet-made  guns, 
and  murdered  II  Israeli  athletes.  But  at  a 
memorial  service  the  next  day  in  the  huge 
Olympic  stadium,  the  late  Avery  Brundage 
brushed  off  the  shocking  massacre  of  Israelis 
with  a  mere  28  words  In  a  long  speech  that 
In  the  main  defended  his  position  on  the 
attempt  to  oust  Rhodesia  from  the  Games. 
The  Olympics  must  go  on,  after  a  one-day 
hiatus,  he  ruled  In  the  best  tradition  of  ob- 
sessed OlymDlc  chiefs. 

On  the  last  day  of  those  Olympics  the  So- 
vleU won  the  basketball  gold  medal  by 
browbeating  timid  officials  Into  putting  two 
more  seconds  onto  the  game  clock  after  the 
United  States  team  walked  off  the  winner  In 
regulation  time. 

They  went  on  and  the  Games  finished  in 
an  armed  camp  atmosphere.  Four  years  later 
at  Montreal  security  was  so  heavy  it  seemed 
a  war  was  about  to  begin,  rather  than  an- 
other Olympics. 

Are  the  Games,  held  In  that  climate,  and 
now  a  certain  attraction  for  terrorists,  worth 
It?  No.  The  security  In  Moscow  can  be  con- 
jectured. One  armed  soldier  for  every  visa 
Issued. 

President  Carter  said  in  his  speech  that 
Premier  Brezhnev  told  him  falsely  that  those 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan  were  there  by 
that    country's    request.    In    other    words, 


Breshnev  lied  to  Carter.  People  who  lie  also 
cheat,  and  that's  what  the  Sorleta  did  In 
the  Montreal  Olympics  in  1976. 

Boris  Onlshchenko  Is  an  Honored  Master 
of  Sport  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  won  medals 
In  two  previous  Olympics  as  a  fencer.  In 
Montreal,  he  cheated.  He  rigged  his  epee, 
which  electrically  records  hits  so  that  it 
would  register  bits  even  when  there  was  no 
contact.  When  t.  Swedish  opponent  com- 
plained, officials  agreed  that  Onlshchenko 
had  doctored  his  epee.  They  booted  him  out 
of  the  Games. 

As  for  the  American  athletes,  all  the  good 
counsel  that  parents  give  them  about  keep- 
ing good  company,  is  Jeopardized  in  the 
Olympic  Games  when  the  Soviets  are  pres- 
ent. 

They  tried  to  fix  the  Olympic  springboard 
diving  event  at  Montreal,  according  to  Tom 
Goff,  U.S.  diving  team  manager. 

The  Soviets  are  asking  that  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  ban  reporters 
representing  organizations  "hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  friendship,"  from  coming 
to  the  Moscow  Games.  Among  those  they 
have  In  mind  are  correspondents  for  Voice 
of  America  and  Radio  Liberty  but  by  the 
same  premise,  the  Soviets  could  bar  their 
own  correspondents. 

To  hold  the  1980  Games  in  Btoecow  would 
be  an  honor  for  the  Soviets.  To  have  the 
United  States  team  there  and  competing 
would  be  a  dishonor  to  America. 

President  Carter  had  an  opportunity,  when 
he  spoke  of  possible  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  Olympics  to  fire  another  shot  to  be 
heard  'round  the  world.  He  could  have  said, 
finally  and  positively,  that  America  had 
scorn  for  Olympics  in  Moscow,  for  reasons 
well  known. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  18. 1980] 
An  Oltmpic  Botcott,  Now 

It  is  "Moscow  or  nothing"  for  the  Summer 
Games.  Thus  declares  the  director  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee.  Monlque 
Berlloux  said  in  Geneva  that  she  was  but 
echoing  the  position  already  cast  In  concrete 
by  Lord  Klllanin,  the  chairman  of  the  IOC. 
"We  cannot  change  the  venue  and  we  cannot 
cancel  the  games,"  that  gentleman  main- 
tains. 

Very  well.  Make  It  "nothing" — so  far  as 
American  participation  is  concerned. 

The  Carter  administration  In  the  past  few 
days  has  seemed  to  be  fashioning  a  position — 
sending  up  a  number  of  "trial  balloons." 
What  has  merged  is  a  "well,  yes,  maybe,  if" 
position  on  a  U.S.  boycott. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  has  been 
the  bluntest  In  counseling  against  U.S.  par- 
ticipation m  the  Moscow  Games  if  Soviet 
troops  are  not  out  of  Afghanistan  by  mid- 
February.  The  presidential  press  secretary, 
Jody  Powell,  said  that  Mr.  Carter  shares  that 
view  "under  existing  circumstances."  That  la 
something  less  than  a  clear  sounding  of  the 
trumpet. 

Mr.  Vance,  who  is  not  noted  for  bellicosity, 
put  the  case  precisely:  "The  plain  fact  Is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  committed  aggression  in  a 
naked  way  by  moving  their  forces  In  vast 
numbers  Into  a  neighboring  country;  in 
short,  it  invaded  that  country.  The  conse- 
quence of  that  Is  that  there  must  be  a  sharp 
and  a  firm  response."  Amen. 

E^en  as  Mr.  Carter  delays  taking  a  sharp 
stand  on  the  issue  of  the  Summer  Games,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  happily  cranking  Its  propaganda 
mill.  The  publication  of  the  Soviet  Commit- 
tee for  Physical  Culture  and  Sport,  Sovletski 
Sport,  gleefully  huffed  earlier  in  the  week 
that  "a  tidal  wave  of  support  for  the  1980 
Olympics  is  rising  and  sweeping  away  all 
barriers  raised  by  the  foes  of  the  Olympic 
movement  and  the  enemies  of  peace  and 
detente." 

There  are  complications,  though  the  issue 


Is  not  really  a  oompUcated  one.  The  Jatm- 
natlonal  Olympic  Oommittae  Is  an  lads- 
pendent,  trans-nattonal  body.  Tbe  VS. 
Olympic  Commlttes  Is  a  mamher — and  eoo- 
fused  In  Its  prlorltlas.  Robert  Kaae,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  committee,  said 
Wednesday  that  "the  Idea  of  a  boycott  is 
Inappropriate  and  gauche  ...  A  boycott  Is 
Just  not  tbe  right  way  to  do  It.  It's  disloyal 
to  the  organization  we  belong  to — tbe  Inter- 
national Olympic  Oommittae." 

What  does  Mr.  Kane  think  U  Invcdvad 
here — dlsagreemant  In  ""•^^e  *!**  lAiig 
Jump? 

A  meeting  tentattvely  bas  been  scbaduled 
at  the  White  House  today  between  adminis- 
tration representatlTas  and  members  of  tbe 
VS.  Oljrmplc  Committee  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Kane  said  the  American  body  would 
not  defy  a  presidential  call  for  a  boycott. 

That  is  exactly  what  President  Carter 
should  issue. 

It  is  gUb  to  argue  that  such  a  decision 
inappropriately  mingles  politics  and  q>orts. 
It  Is  Important,  but  not  controlling,  whether 
America's  friends  and  allies,  and  other 
nations,  endorse  a  boycott  or  not.  We  brieve 
an  Impressive  number  would. 

The  moral  case  is  clear.  The  UJ3.  should 
act  on  It.  If  we  do  not,  if  American  athletes 
routinely  participate  in  the  Siunmer  Games, 
it  will  amount  to— will  be  Inevitably  per- 
ceived as — acquiescence  in  a  brutal  Soviet 
aggression. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  It  nowhere  Is  en- 
graved In  stone  that  the  Summer  Games 
must  take  place  In  1980.  A  1981  Olympic 
Games  in  some  other  nation  Is  an  alternative 
worth  exploring. 

What  is  needed  is  a  decision  by  Mr.  Carter. 
A  U.S.  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics 
would  constitute  both  a  symbolic  retort  and 
substantial  punishment  to  Soviet  Imperial- 
ism: In  combination  with  the  grain  embargo 
and  restriction  on  sales  of  high  technology. 
It  might  go  some  way  toward  convincing  the 
Kremlin's  tactical  thinkers  that  they  have 
committed  an  intolerable  offense  against  In- 
ternational stability  and  there  must  be  a 
quid  for  that  quo. 

The  1980  Summer  Olympics  will  be  the 
first  time  the  Games  have  been  held  In  a 
communist  nation,  and  the  USSR  has  made 
an  enmorous  Investment  of  national  pride  In 
them.  If  the  Olympics  are  held  in  Moscow 
while  Russian  tr<x>ps  police  Afghanistan — 
and  if  American  athletes  participate — the 
Games  can  be  seen  as  nothing  else  than 
timid  acceptance  of  Soviet  aggression. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4,  1980] 

BOTCOTT   THE    MOSCOW    OLYMPICS 

(By  Red  Smith) 

Neville  Trotter  is  as  right  as  two  martinis 
at  lunch.  He  is  the  Conservative  member  of 
the  British  Parliament  who  has  asked  the 
Prime  Minister,  Margaret  Thatcher,  to  lead  a 
worldwide  boycott  of  the  Olympics  In  Mos- 
cow to  protest  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

"Another  venue  should  be  found,"  Mr. 
Trotter  says,  "and  If  necessary  the  games 
should  be  postponed  for  a  year.  This  is  tbe 
one  lever  we  have  to  show  our  outrage  at 
this  naked  aggression  by  Russia.  We  should 
do  all  we  can  to  reduce  the  Moscow  Olympics 
to  a  shambles." 

The  boycott  moven>ent  hasnt  gained 
much  momentum  as  yet.  It  was  discussed  as 
a  possibility  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  nations  in  Brus- 
sels. On  the  "MacNell/Lehrer  Report"  on 
television.  Senator  Carl  Levin  of  Michigan 
said  a  boycott  should  be  considered,  and 
Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar  of  Indiana  said 
it  would  be  "small  potatoes." 

At  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
headquarters  In  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Lord 
KUlanln,  president  of  the  I.O.C,  declared  the 
games  would  go  on  and  pleaded  for  poUtl- 
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dans  to  stay  out  of  Olympic  affairs.  If  horses 
ran  aa  true  to  form  as  the  Olympic  oligarchy, 
the  favorite  would  never  lose.  Ever  since  they 
learned  to  speak  with  heads  buried  in  sand, 
the  badgers  have  been  saying  that  politics 
has  no  place  in  the  Olympic  movement,  and 
as  long  as  any  of  them  can  remember,  the 
games  have  been  a  stage  for  political  discord 
and  social  protest. 

The  oOclal — and  inflexible — position  of 
the  Olympic  brass  on  these  matters  was 
enunciated  almost  half  a  century  ago  by 
the  noblest  badger  of  them  all.  the  late 
Avery  Brundage.  In  1936  there  was  strong 
sentiment  in  this  country  against  partici- 
pation m  the  1936  Olympics  In  Berlin,  on 
the  grounds  that  sending  a  team  to  that 
carnival  of  Nazism  would  be  tantamount  to 
endorsing  Hitler. 

"Frankly,"  said  Brundage.  then  president 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 
"I  dont  think  we  have  any  business  to 
meddle  in  this  question.  We  are  a  sports 
group,  organized  and  pledged  to  promote 
clean  competition  imd  sportsmanship.  When 
we  let  politics,  racial  questions  or  social  dis- 
putes creep  into  our  actions,  we're  in  for 
trouble." 

WK    SHOTTU)    BAVE   KNOWK 

The  boycott  movement  was  defeated,  and 
Avery  in  victory  was  even  franker  than  be- 
fore. "Certain  Jews  must  now  understand." 
he  wrote,  "that  they  cannot  use  these  games 
as  a  weapon  In  their  boycott  against  the 
Nazis." 

Hitler's  anti-Semitism  eventually  led  to 
the  unspeakable  Holocaust,  but  in  1935  the 
only  known  fatality  was  the  suicide  of  Prltz 
Rosenfelder  after  his  expulsion  from  an 
athletic  club  in  Wurttemberg. 

When  Americans  look  back  to  the  1936 
Olympics,  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the 
memory  of  Jesse  Owens's  four  gold  medals, 
in  the  discomfiture  of  Joseph  Ooebbels  at 
the  success  of  America's  "black  auxiliaries." 
Except  for  that,  we  are  ashamed  at  having 
been  guests  at  Adolf  Hitler's  big  party. 

We  should  have  known  better.  As  early  as 
1933.  Julius  Strelcher's  Der  Stunner  had  car- 
ried this  comment  on  Bosenf elder's  suicide: 
"We  need  waste  no  words  here.  Jews  are  Jews 
and  there  is  no  place  for  them  In  German 
sports.  Germany  is  the  Fatherland  of 
Germans  and  not  Jews,  and  the  Germans 
have  the  right  to  do  what  they  want  In  their 
own  country." 

STBENGTH    OF   AM   mKAL 

We  didn't  know  better,  and  we  were  pain- 
fully slow  to  learn.  Oen.  Charles  E.  SherrUl. 
an  American  member  of  the  I.O.C..  asked 
that  Helene  Mayer  be  invited  to  compete  for 
Germany  to  prove  that  Jews  would  not  be 
discriminated  against.  Daughter  of  a  Chris- 
tian mother  and  Jewish  father,  she  was  a 
champion  fencer  who  had  represented  Ger- 
many in  the  1928  and  1932  Olympics.  On  his 
return  to  America,  General  Sberrlll  said: 

"I  went  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  at  least  one  Jew  on  the  German 
Olympic  team,  and  I  feel  that  my  job  is 
finished.  As  for  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
of  Jewish  athletes  or  any  others  in  trying 
to  reach  Olympic  ability,  I  would  have  no 
more  business  discussing  that  in  Germany 
than  If  the  Germans  attempted  to  discuss 
the  Negro  situation  In  the  American  South 
or  the  treatment  of  the  Japanese  in  Califor- 
nia." 

Jews  were  barred  from  swimming  facilities 
m  Germany,  from  the  ski  resort  of  Oarmisch- 
Partenklrchen  and  from  all  private  and  pub- 
lic practice  fields,  and  of  cotirse  they  were 
not  permitted  to  compete  In  Olympic  tryouts. 
Yet  Frederick  W.  Rubeln,  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  said: 

"Germans  are  not  discriminating  against 
Jews  m  their  Olympic  tryouts.  The  Jews  are 
eliminated  because  they  are  not  good  enough 


as  athletes.  Why.  there  are  not  a  dozen  Jews 
in  the  world  of  Olympic  caliber." 

Said  General  Sherrlll:  "There  was  never 
a  prominent  Jewish  athlete  in  history." 

The  Olympic  brass  won  that  time.  We  did 
not  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germany. 

The  games  went  on  In  Australia  almost 
immediately  after  Soviet  tanks  crushed  a 
revolt  In  Hungary,  though  blood  flowed  when 
Hungarians  met  Russians  in  water  polo.  The 
games  went  on  in  Mexico  City  two  weeks 
after  Army  machine  guns  massacred  more 
than  30  students  in  the  Plaza  of  the  Three 
Cultures.  The  games  went  on  in  Munich 
while  Arab  terrorists  were  murdering  11 
members  of  the  Israeli  delegation.  On  that 
occasion,  though,  they  took  time  out  for  a 
memorial  service  that  Avery  Brundage  turned 
into  a  pep  rally. 

"We  have  only  the  strength  of  a  great 
ideal."  Avery  said.  "I  am  sure  the  public  will 
agree  that  we  cannot  allow  a  handful  of  ter- 
rorists to  destroy  this  nucleus  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  good  will  we  have  in 
the  Olympic  movement.  The  games  must  go 
on." 

That  day  it  was  written  here:  "The  men 
who  run  the  Olympics  are  not  evil  men.  Their 
shocking  lack  of  awareness  cant  be  due  to 
callousness.  It  has  to  be  stupidity." 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  16.  1980] 

The   Games   ONmo  States  Need  Not  Play 

(By  Red  Smith) 

Last  week  there  was  an  Intramural  differ- 
ence of  opinion  regarding  a  column  advo- 
cating that  the  United  States  withdraw  from 
the  Moscow  Olympics.  The  Times  killed  the 
column.  Editors  felt  it  was  simply  a  restate- 
ment of  views  I  had  expressed  in  a  column 
the  previous  week.  I  felt  differently. 

By  that  time.  President  Carter  had  sug- 
gested that  we  might  withdraw  from  the 
Games  in  protest  against  the  Soviet  Union's 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  since  then  Vice 
President  Mondale  has  urged  that  the  car- 
nival be  moved  out  of  Moscow,  a  "setting 
where  we  are  granting  legitimacy  to  a 
country  that  has  Just  committed  this  out- 
rageous and  Indefensible  act  of  aggression." 
Rosalynn  Carter  has  seconded  the  motion. 
So  has  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan. 

Joe  Clark.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  has 
said  his  country  "questions  the  appropriate- 
ness" of  holding  the  Games  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  would  take  the  lead  In  attempt 
Ing  to  have  them  moved.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
already  announced  it  Is  pulling  out.  and  the 
Netherlands  said  It  was  withdrawing  all  fi- 
nancial support  for  Dutch  athletes  training 
for  Moscow. 

Secretary  of  State  Vance  said  yesterday 
that  both  he  and  the  President  were  person- 
ally opposed  to  American  participation  In 
Moscow  while  Soviet  troops  are  in  Afghan- 
istan. He  said  a  final  decision  would  have 
to  be  made  by  mid-February  at  the  latest. 
Warren  Christopher.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  said  it  was  highly  preferable  that  the 
Games  be  held  somewhere  other  than  Mos- 
cow. Though  Lord  Killlanin,  president  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee,  said  It 
would  be  "virtually  Impossible"  to  move  the 
carnival  now.  more  than  100  members  of  the 
British  Parliament,  re'iresentlng  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  signed  motions  calling 
on  the  I.O.C.  to  reconvene  and  take  the  show 
out  of  the  Soviet  capital. 

PTTLL   OUT   NOW 

Recent  White  House  policy  has  been  to  sit 
still  and  "let  the  sentiment  grow."  So  all 
right,  let  us  restate  the  position:  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  in  existing  circiunstances  we 
could  go  play  games  with  Ivan  in  Ivan's  yard 
and  participate  in  a  great  lawn  party  show- 
ing off  Russian  splendors  to  the  world. 

We  should  pull  out  now.  ending  uncer- 
tainty among  American  athletes  and  serving 


notice  on  the  Russians  that,  no  matter  what 
happens  in  Afghanistan,  their  offense  against 
international  law  will  not  be  quickly  for- 
gotten. 

A  boycott  by  America  would  cause  deep 
disappointment  to  American  kids  who  have 
been  traindng  for  four  years  for  the  biggest 
moment  in  their  athletic  lives.  Chances  are. 
some  have  dreamt  of  this  opportunity  since 
childhood,  and  in  sports  like  gymnastics  and 
swimming  the  opportunity  .seldom  comes  to 
an  Individual  more  than  once. 

Yet  as  Pete  Axthelm  writes  in  Newsweek: 
"Although  it  would  be  Inconvenient  for  our 
athletes  to  seek  new  places  in  which  to  run 
or  Jump  for  glory,  their  problems  tend  to 
pale  next  to  those  of  people  dying  in  vari- 
ous comers  of  Afghanistan." 

Col.  Don  Miller,  executive  director  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  says  that 
a  boycott  or  a  cancellation  of  the  Moscow 
Games  might  kill  the  Olympics.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  Russians  would  boycott  the 
Games  if  they  were  held  anywhere  except  In 
Moscow.  The  answer  is  that  the  Olympics 
got  along  swimmingly  without  Czarlst  or 
Soviet  participation  from  1896  to  1962. 

A   12-TEAB  POSTPONEMENT 

Perhaps  it  is  loglstlcally  Imposslbie  to  pre- 
pare a  substitute  site  by  next  summer.  Cities 
like  Montreal  and  Munich  have  facilities  tor 
competition  but  do  not  now  have  housing  for 
8.000  athletes  and  officials.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  possible  to  prepare  another  site  in  a 
year  and  a  half. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  sacred  writings 
that  forbids  a  year's  postponement.  The  1916 
Olympics  were  canceled  because  of  World 
War  I.  The  Games  were  ptostponed  for  12 
years  because  of  World  War  n.  Yet  the  move- 
ment survived. 

It  can  be  argued,  and  has  been,  that  the 
IOC  violated  its  own  rules  by  assigning  the 
festival  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  rules 
forbid  holding  the  Olympics  in  any  nation 
that  discriminates  against  citizens  for  racial, 
religious  or  political  reasons 

Writing  in  The  New  York  'nmes.  Michael  T. 
Harrlgan,  director  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Olympic  Sports  from  1975  to  1977, 
says:  "The  Russians  are  sure  to  use  the 
Games  for  every  ounce  of  propaganda  pos- 
sible, and  will  ensure  the  discomfort  of  our 
athletes,  officials  and  tourists.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  recognized  Israeli  and  Chilean  national 
Olympic  committees  and  those  of  any  other 
country  on  the  Soviet  'hit'  list  will  be  de- 
nied entry;  perhaps  these  countries'  athletes 
will  be  admitted  and  harassed  as  the  Is- 
raelis were  In  1973  during  the  World  Uni- 
versity Games  In  Moscow." 

Heads  in  sand,  the  Olympic  fathers  repeat 
the  threadbare  so^ument  that  the  Games  are 
above  politics.  Yet  the  official  report  on  the 
1976  Olympics,  prepared  by  the  Organizing 
Committee  In  Montreal,  concedes  that  "per- 
haps when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  contro- 
versies which  surround  successive  Games  are 
inevitable. 

Although  it  Is  Ironic  that  a  movement 
based  upon  noble  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
equality  and  the  unification  of  mankind 
should  also  be  such  an  ongoing  subject  of 
dispute,  it  is  possibly  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  their  popularity. 

"Because,  with  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world 
focused  upon  them,  the  Games  become  a 
readily  available  stage  upon  which  to  parade 
the  tensions  and  frictions  of  a  tormented 
society.  Their  very  importance  makes  them 
a  prime  showcase  for  social  injustice  and 
discontent." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22.  1980 1 

1936:   A  Move  To  Botcott  FAn.ED 

(By  Jane  Leavy) 

In  September  1935  Adolf  Hitler  had  been 
In  power  less  than  three  years;  the  Invasion 
of    the    Rhineland    was   six    months    away: 
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Auaotiwltz,  Bucbenwald  and  Dachau  were 
stUl  Just  names  of  far  away  places,  not  land- 
marks of  horror. 

In  the  summer  of  1936  Eleanor  Holm,  "the 
champion  American  mermaid."  was  caught 
sipping  champagne  aboard  the  SB.  Man- 
hattcm  on  the  way  to  the  Olympics  In  Berlin 
and  was  barred  from  competition.  "I  got 
more  publicity  than  Hitler."  she  says  now. 

On  Sept.  16,  1935,  Hitler  enacted  the 
Nuremberg  Laws  that  deprived  Jews  of  Ger- 
man citizenship.  Not  everyone  In  the  United 
States  thought  he  was  "Joe  Zilch." 

Members  of  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  labor  unions  and  of  leftist  organiza- 
tions, all  led  by  Judge  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney. 
president  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
tried  and  failed  to  organize  a  boycott  Ol 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  Nazi 
Olympics." 

Comp€U-ed  to  1960,  "it  (the  boycott  move- 
ment) was  feeble  and  abortive."  said  Sam 
Baiter,  who  won  a  gold  medal  on  the  U.S. 
basketball  team  and  was  the  first  Jewish 
athlete  selected  for  the  1936  team.  "The 
American  public  knew  practically  nothing 
about  it."  A  Gallup  poll  taken  in  1936  found 
a  57-43  percent  majcwlty  against  boycotting. 

In  recent  weeks,  as  President  Carter's  pro- 
posed withdrawal  from  the  1980  Olympics  in 
Moscow  has  gained  momentum,  government 
officials,  athletes  and  sportswriters  have 
pointed  to  the  1936  Games  as  evidence  that 
the  U.S.  should  or  should  not  compete  in 
July. 

On  Jan.  1.  Rolf  Pauls,  the  West  German 
ambassador  to  NATO  said.  "If  the  wtwld  had 
boycotted  Hitler's  1936  Olympics,  the  course 
of  history  might  have  been  different." 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  said,  "I  look  back  to  the  1936  Games, 
when  I  was  in  college,  and  I  think  in  hind- 
sight that  it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  attend 
the  1936  Olympics.  Obviously  that  affects  my 
thinking  about  the  ciurent  situation." 

One  State  Department  official  said  the  his- 
torical precedent  had  entered  his  thinking — 
particularly  the  potentltU  for  propaganda. 
But  athletes  who  participated  in  the  1936 
Games,  and  historians,  do  not  believe  the 
situations  are  necessarily  parallel. 

"It's  not  similar."  said  Eleanor  Holm,  who 
supports  the  1980  boycott.  "Here  the  Rus- 
sians are  a  definite  threat,  they've  already 
gone  into  another  country.  I  don't  think 
Hitler  was  believed  to  be  such  a  threat  back 
then." 

Back  then.  In  the  early  1930's,  America 
was  still  "woUowlng  in  the  Depression."  said 
James  Shenton.  professor  of  American  His- 
tory at  Colxunbla  University.  "We  were 
singularly  preoccupied  with  domestic  affairs, 
to  the  exclusion  of  international  affairs." 

In  the  six  months  prior  to  the  1936  Sununer 
Olympics.  "The  Talk  of  the  World. "  as  the 
umversal  Newsreels  were  known,  mentioned 
Hitler  once  and  the  Winter  Olympics,  which 
also  took  place  In  Germany,  anti  the  possible 
boycott  not  at  bX\. 

"If  you  had  asked  the  man  on  the  street 
about  the  boycott."  said  Eddie  Rosenblum, 
86,  then  Washlngon's  AAU  representative,  "he 
wouldn't  have  known  what  the  hell  you  were 
talking  about." 

In  1936,  the  boycott  movement  "flowed 
from  the  bottom  up."  said  Mark  Mason,  a 
professor  of  history  at  Fordham  University. 
"It  was  grass  roots." 

In  1980.  Mason  points  out,  "this  is  a  move- 
ment from  the  top  down." 

President  Roosevelt  was  largely  silent  on 
the  boycott  issue. 

In  April  1936  Secretary  of  Stote  Cordell 
Hull  felt  compelled  to  issue  a  statement  say- 
ing that  Roosevelt's  tenure  as  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Olympic  Committee 
"carries  no  International  political  implica- 
tions." 

Helen  Stephens,  a  gold-medalist  sprinter  in 
the  193fi  Olympics,  said  Olympic  officials  told 
the  athletes  that  the  "reason  he  (Roosevelt) 
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did  not  wish  us  bon  voyage  was  because  be 
was  opposed  (to  sending  a  team) ." 

Opposition  to  the  Games  was  led  by  the 
Tammany  HaU  poUUclan  Mahoney,  a  Cath- 
olic who  later  ran  for  mayor  of  New  York 
and  lost  to  Plorello  LaOxiardla.  The  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  the  AAU.  led  by  Ma- 
honey. went  on  record  in  1933  as  opposing 
participation  m  the  Games  in  Berlin  as  long 
as  the  Nazis  continued  persecuting  the  Jews. 
The  following  summer,  Avery  Brundage, 
head  of  the  American  Olympic  Committee, 
went  to  Germany  and  reported  that  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about,  and  the  invita- 
tion was  accepted. 

But  the  issue  was  not  decided  until  the 
AAU  convention  in  December  1935  at  New 
York's  Commodore  Hotel.  AAU  delegates, 
whose  organization  controlled  the  Olympic 
trials,  passed  a  resolution  by  2'/4  votes  not 
to  boycott  the  Games.  Eddie  Rosenblum,  who 
voted  for  the  boycott,  said,  "They  recounted 
that  vote  at  least  four  or  five  times." 

Mahoney  resigned  as  AAU  president  shortly 
thereafter  and  tried  to  organize  a  counter- 
Olympics  In  Spain.  "The  People's  Olympics  " 
never  took  place  because  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  broke  out. 

Most  American  athletes  were  unaware  of 
the  boycott  movement.  Sam  Baiter,  now  a 
retired  sportscaster,  says  he  was  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  the  subject  of  lively 
debate  in  the  Jewish  press. 

"I  spent  a  lot  of  time  soul  searching,  look- 
ing for  the  answer."  he  said.  "Some  told  me 
it  was  Important  to  compete  and  show  a 
Jew  could  win.  Others  said  it  was  immoral  to 
attend  Games  in  Germany.  Even  now  after 
50  years.  I'm  not  sure  I  made  the  right 
decision." 

Jack  Shea,  a  speed  skater  from  LAke 
Placid.  N.Y.  (and  an  official  on  this  year's 
Lake  Placid  Olympic  Committee)  won  a 
gold  medal  in  the  1932  Olympics.  Although 
he  is  not  Jewish,  Shea  decided  not  to  attend 
the  1936  Gamed  when  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  asked  him  not  to  go. 

Helen  Stephens,  the  gold  medalist  in  the 
100-meter  sprint,  received  a  box  of  letters 
before  she  left  for  Germany  "asking  me  to 
line  up  and  then  refuse  to  run  and  say  it 
was  because  of  his  (Hitler's)  treatment  of 
the  Jews,"  she  recalled.  "Of  course,  the 
Olympic  officials  said,  "Pooh,  pooh,  we  don't 
want  to  get  involved.'  " 

Stephens  also  received  "calls  and  letters 
in  Germany  asking  me  not  to  participate. 
That  was  a  little  more  upsetting." 

Stephens  says  she  was  the  one  American 
athlete  formally  received  by  Hitler.  She  says 
he  asked  her  for  her  autograph  and  won- 
dered if  she  wanted  to  spend  a  weekend  with 
him  at  his  summer  retreat. 
Stephens'  coach  interceded  on  her  behalf. 
Mack  Robinson,  Jackie  Robinson's  older 
brother,  was  a  silver  medalist  on  the  1936 
team.  He  had  heard  about  Hitler's  ideas  of 
Aryan  supremacy  but  "questioned  whether 
or  not  he  had  an  attitude  (toward  blacks). 
I  wondered  whether  It  was  propaganda  from 
the  States  or  whether  it  was  trumped  up  by 
the  media." 

In  Germany,  Robinson  saw  "sketches  that 
had  blacks  with  monkey  tails  running"  but 
says,  "They  were  comic  to  me." 

Robinson  was  more  upset  about  the  tepid 
reaction  the  American  team  received  when 
it  returned  home.  Black  athletes  won  12 
medals  in  track  and  field,  including  nine 
gold. 

Marty  Glickman.  one  of  two  Jewish  sprint- 
ers on  the  American  track  team  (Sam  Stoller 
was  the  other)  decided  to  go  to  Germany 
"because,"  he  said,  "if  I  could  win  in  Nazi 
Germany,  (I  could)  help  disprove  the  myth 
of  Aryan  supremacy. 

"Of  course."  he  added,  "I  couldn't  do  that." 

The   following  summer,   Avery   Brundage, 

head  of  the  American  Olympic  Committee, 

went  to  Germany  and  reported  that  there 


was  nothing  to  worry  about,  and  the  Invi- 
tation was  accepted. 

But  the  issue  was  not  decided  untu  tlie 
AAU  convention  in  December  1935  at  New 
York's  Commodore  Hotel.  AAU  delegates, 
whose  organization  controlled  the  Olynqtic 
trials,  passed  a  resolution  by  2>4  votes  not 
to  boycott  the  Games  Eddie  Rosenblum.  who 
voted  few  the  boycott,  said,  "They  recounted 
that  vote  at  least  four  or  five  times." 

Mahoney  resigned  as  AAU  president  short- 
ly thereafter  and  tried  to  cn-ganlae  a  counter 
Olympics  in  Spain.  "The  People's  Olympics" 
never  took  place  because  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  broke  out. 

Most  American  athletes  were  unaware  of 
the  boycott  movement.  Sam  Baiter,  now  a 
retired  sportscaster,  says  he  was  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  and  the  subject  of 
lively  debate  In  the  Jewish  press. 

Glickman  and  Stoller  were  scratched  from 
the  400-meter  relay  team  on  the  morning  of 
the  race.  They  were  told  the  coaches  merely 
wanted  to  field  the  best  team,  one  that  in- 
cluded Jesse  Owens,  who  already  had  won 
three  gold  medals. 

"The  Nazis  had  already  been  embarrassed 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  black  athletes," 
Glickman  said.  "It  is  my  belief  that  we  were 
replaced  to  save  the  Nazis  from  not  having 
Jews  run  and  win." 

Although  he  "was  victimized  by  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Olympics,"  GUckman  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  athletes  who  participated  in  the 
1936  Games  to  oppose  the  1980  boycott. 

"The  propaganda  argument  is  nonsense," 
be  said.  "Who  was  the  hero  In  1936,  Hitler 
or  Owens?  Jesse  was  a  black  hero.  The  best 
man  won." 

Some  American  athletes  who  advocate 
participating  In  the  Moscow  Games  talk 
about  showing  up  the  Russians  the  way 
Jesse  Owens  showed  up  Nazi  Germany.  But 
one  State  Department  official  said,  "The 
Nazis  were  very  successful  in  using  the 
Olympics  as  propaganda.  Jesse  Owens  was  a 
footnote. 

"The  Games  led  Hitler  to  assume  he  had 
acceptance  in  Europe  for  what  he  had  done 
four  months  earlier  (invading  the  Rhine- 
land).  It  led  him  to  take  the  next  bite,"  be 
said. 

Sam  Baiter  recalls  that  the  Germany  "left 
little  brochures  in  the  athletes'  rooms  in  the 
Olympic  village  advocating  the  Ideals  of  the 
new  Germany"  and  "lebensraum,  the  need  for 
elbowroom." 

"I  found  I  had  been  deceived  and  Germany 
was  using  the  Olympics  for  propaganda," 
Baiter  said.  He  Is  convinced  the  Russians 
will  do  the  same  thing. 

Eleanor  Holm,  who  met  "Hitler  six  times 
.  .  .  but  never  learned  to  care  for  him,"  ac- 
cording to  Dorothy  Kilgallen's  column,  said, 
"We  were  Just  amazed  with  the  Nazis'  organi- 
zation. They  were  showing  off.  They  had 
parades  with  tanks  and  guns  before  the 
Olympics.  Even  In  the  stadium,  they  showed 
off  the  lockers.  They  were  underground 
shelters  for  the  future  made  of  concrete. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,  hon,"  she 
added.  "I'd  think  ^wice  about  going  to  Russia. 
I  wouldn't  go.  Of  ."Murse,  it's  easy  for  me  to 
say,  an  old  broad  who's  had  her  day." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10.  1980) 
Oltmpic  Boycott:  "A  Gekuinx  Pttwishment" 
(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 
For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Olympic  Games 
are  a  matter  of  legitimacy,  and  that  makes 
them  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Participants 
in  the  debate  over  whether  to  boycott  the 
Games  in  Moscow  this  year  to  protest  the 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  should  realize  that 
no  other  non-military  move  could  so  directly 
challenge  the  Soviet  leadership,  or  so  startle 
the  Soviet  public. 

The   quest   for   legitimacy  has   been   one 
of   the   principal   themes   of   Soviet   history 
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■Inoe  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  ThU  1b  not 
surprising  in  a  system  controlled  by  revolu- 
tlonmry  usurpers.  No  Soviet  leftder  bss  ever 
won  a  legitimate  election,  nor  even  inherited 
legitimate  sovereign  power.  This  simple  fact 
guarantees  the  Insecurity  of  Soviet  leaders — 
loMcurlty  that  leads,  for  example,  to  the 
harsh  repression  of  Soviet  dissidents  even 
as  they  are  dismissed  In  official  accounts  as 
a  msMiliii^eas  fringe  element.  Dissidents  of 
any  kind  must  terrify  Insecure  autocrats. 

The  contemporary  generation  of  Soviet 
leaders  has  sought  to  enhance  Its  claim  on 
the  loyalty  of  260  million  citizens  by  In- 
creasing Soviet  stature  In  the  world  and 
maintaining  peace  and  prosperity  at  home. 
In  Soviet  terms.  It  has  succeeded  quite  well 
on  both  counts.  These  have  been  good  years 
for  the  Soviet  autocrats. 

But  the  fear  of  Ulegltlmacy  haunts  the 
Soviet  leaders  stUl,  partly  because  they  know 
their  society  contains  many  potentially  rest- 
less elements  and  partly  because  the  Soviets 
have  never  been  able  to  establish  reliable, 
stable  relationships  with  foreign  countries- 
even  countries  that  they  occupy  militarily, 
like  Caechoslovakla. 

R)r  many  years  the  Russians  sought  to 
host  an  Olympiad,  and  repeated  rejections 
of  their  applications  caused  anger  and  re- 
sentment. Finally,  at  a  time  when  the  era 
of  detente  seemed  firmly  established  and 
when  no  other  major  country  wanted  to  com- 
pete for  the  honor,  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  picked  Moscow  as  the  venue 
for  this  year's  sununer  Olympics. 

There  should  be  no  underestimating  the 
significance  the  Soviets  themselves  put  on 
their  selection.  They  have  been  treating  this 
Olympiad  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  their 
modem  history,  and  the  preparations  have 
been  lavish.  The  entire  budget  for  new  con- 
struction In  the  Soviet  capital  for  several 
yean  has  been  devoted  to  building  Olympic 
facilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  authorities 
have  been  making  preparations  to  deport 
potential  troublemakers — Including  political 
and  religious  dissidents — from  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  Olympics.  And  until  now.  at  least, 
they  have  refused  to  make  arrangements  to 
sell  Western  publications  In  Moscow  during 
the  Games. 

Like  Hitler  In  1936  (and  participants  In 
this  debate  should  also  study  that  Olym- 
piad), the  Soviets  are  preparing  a  great 
propaganda  offensive  for  this  summer.  Olym- 
pic committees  In  the  West  may  see  a  dis- 
tinction between  politics  and  sports,  but  the 
Soviets  do  not,  and  never  have.  Only  In  the 
Soviet  bloc  do  the  same  athletes  represent 
their  country  in  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur world  championships. 

An  effective  boycott  of  the  Games  this 
summer  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  So- 
viet prestige;  but  perhaps  more  significant, 
the  collapse  of  this  Olympiad  would  send  a 
genuine  shock  through  Soviet  society.  The 
leaders  would  explain  it  as  a  hostile  manifes- 
tation of  imperialism  and.  In  the  Abort  run. 
might  fan  Rtisslan  xenophobia  on  their  own 
behalf:  but  in  the  longer  term,  the  failure 
of  these  Olympics  could  cause  the  first  seri- 
ous challenge  to  the  legitimacy  of  Soviet 
power  in  many  years. 

The  Soviet  public  today  is  not  totally  iso- 
lated from  the  outside.  Tens  of  millions  of 
Russians  listen  dally  to  foreign  radio  broad- 
casts; thousands  more  travel  abroad  or  meet 
visiting  foreigners.  The  Idea  that  an  Olym- 
piad could  collapse  because  of  internation- 
al dlsa{q>roval  of  actions  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment would  certainly  sink  in.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  are  unpredictable,  but  they 
must  terrify  Soviet  leaders.  It  might  turn 
out  that  the  Soviet  people  decide  they  have 
been  humiliated  by  their  own  rulers.  This 
Is  not  necessarily  likely,  but  it  Is  possible. 

A  boycott  of  the  Olympics  will  not  retrieve 
the  national  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan,  nor 


ensure  the  future  tranqiiillity  of  Pakistan 
and  Iran,  nor  preserve  Western  interests  in 
South  Asia.  But  it  would  be  a  genuine  pun- 
ishment to  the  Soviet  regime. 

Moreover,  a  successful  Olympiad  would  per- 
suade the  Soviet  leadership  that  It  has  little 
to  fear  from  the  outside  world,  no  matter 
what  It  has  done  to  Afghanistan  and  the 
norms  of  International  behavior.  (Hitler  re- 
occupied  the  Rhlneland  a  few  months  before 
the  1936  Olympics.)  Western  Olympic  com- 
mittees may  declare  that  by  going  to  Mos- 
cow they  are  not  endorsing  the  Soviet  regime 
or  its  behavior,  but  the  Russians  will  surely 
see  It  differently. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.   13,  1980) 

Gamxs  Must  Bk  Secondaxt  to  World 

PoLTncAi.  Oboes 

(By  Dr.  David  Sweet) 

Given  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  Invaded 
Afghanistan  with  100,000  soldiers,  should 
n.S.  athletes  participate  in  the  1980  Olympic 
Games  in  Moscow? 

Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  the 
Olympic  Committee,  among  others,  the 
Olympic  Games  are  permeated  by  politics. 
^>eclfically.  the  Games  can  occur  only  If 
there  exists  an  international  political  order 
which  supports  peaceful  international  com- 
petition, including  the  free  movement  of 
athletes,  spectators,  Journalists,  television 
and  radio  broadcasts,  etc. 

When  the  international  political  order  has 
been  fundamentally  disrupted — ^moet  espe- 
cially when  such  a  disruption  has  occurred 
at  the  hands  of  the  nation  hosting  the 
Games — then  every  nation  which  respects 
the  fundamental  international  order  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  the  Games  shooild 
make  participation  In  the  Games  secondary 
to  the  primary  objective  of  restoring  the  fun- 
damental International  political  order.  To  do 
otherwise.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  deny  the 
very  system  which  makes  the  Games  both 
possible  and  desirable. 

Not  to  take  firm  action  to  supp(M^  the  fun- 
damental International  political  order 
against  a  major  disrupting  challenge  by  the 
nation  hosting  the  Olympic  Games  would 
be  a  denial  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  cf  Olym- 
pic competition.  The  Games  will  not  long 
survive  such  blatant  hypocrisy. 

Prom  the  moment  I  first  heard  about  Rus- 
sia's Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  I  believed  It 
was  essential  for  the  U.S.  government  to 
re^iond  firmly  In  rejecting  the  legitimacy  of 
that  action,  insisting  that  Russia  had  no 
right  to  Impose  Its  will  by  armed  force  upon 
a  peaceful  neighbor. 

To  be  effective,  however,  the  VS.  response 
dwnands  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Americans 
In  support  of  their  government's  decisions. 
AggrMsion  cannot  be  stopped  without  some- 
one making  sacrifices.  There  is  no  painless 
way  to  resist  aggression — or  to  achieve  any 
other  worthwhile  goal. 

The  plans  announced  thus  far  by  Presi- 
dent carter  for  responding  to  the  Russian 
invasion  have  resulted  in  many  thousands — 
perhaps  millions— of  Americans  making  sac- 
rifices. Grain  fanners,  grain  shippers,  those 
working  in  high  technology  Industries,  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  their  families 
are  all  directly  affected. 

The  president  has  additionally  indicated 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  call  upon 
U.S.  Olympic  athletes  to  make  a  similar  sac- 
rifice. If  the  president  determines  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  Olympics  Is  not  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  nation  and  will  undermine 
his  efforts  to  restore  International  politi- 
cal order.  U.S.  athletes  should  support 
him  by  refraining  from  participating.  They 
shoiild  make  this  tecrlfice  in  order  to  make 
clear  to  the  Russian  government  that  the 
American  people  are  united  In  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Such  a  sacrifice  by  UJ3.  athletes  is  essen- 
tial If  the  Olympic  Games  are  to  reflect  the 


spirit  which  produced  their  modem  revival. 
The  Games  were  created  to  foster  peace  and 
cooperation  among  nations  through  athletic 
competition  conducted  in  accordance  with 
agreed-to  rules.  An  armed  Invasion  of  a 
peaceful  neighbor  by  the  nation  hosting  the 
Games  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
Olympic  competition. 

Athletes  understand  better  than  most  peo- 
ple the  need  for  self  sacrifice  In  order  to 
achieve  important  shared  goals.  Their  entire 
preparation  for  01yny)lc  competition  ex- 
emplifies this. 

Should  President  Carter  call  on  them  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  I  hope  and  expect  that 
they  will  respect  his  call.  Certainly  the  adop- 
tion last  Tuesday  by  the  national  convention 
of  the  NCAA  of  a  resolution  supporting  the 
President  is  a  most  encouraging  sign. 

Should  the  athletes  not  support  the  presi- 
dent, they  will  lend  credibility  to  the  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  demonstrate  a  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Oljrmplcs,  and  demonstrate  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  crucial  relationship 
between  an  orderly  political  system — domes- 
tic and  international — and  the  conduct  of 
athletic  competition. 

Plnally,  It  is  my  hope  that  the  actions 
already  taken  by  the  president,  supported  by 
actions  of  other  nations,  will  convince  the 
Russians  to  reverse  their  Afghanistan  pol- 
icy. The  president  will  then  not  find  It  neces- 
sary to  call  for  a  boycott  of  the  Olympics.  In 
my  view,  however,  all  of  us  should  support 
the  president  In  this  situation.  Our  Consti- 
tution vests  in  him  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Whatever  his  lim- 
itations in  this  regard,  he  Is  better  able  to  do 
this  than  the  UJ3.  Olympic  Committee  or 
Individual  UJ3.  athletes. 

The  Olympic  Games  represent  the  strong- 
est moral  force  in  today's  society.  No  one 
can  deny  that  there  Is  no  other  movement  In 
the  world  today  which  has  survived  80  years 
of  success  and  growth  and  acceptance  by 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  at  this  time  politi- 
cians, pundits  and  those  attempting  to  save 
the  world  are  using  the  Olympic  Games  as  a 
whipping  boy.  The  Olympic  Games  were 
never  created  to  free  the  world  from  war- 
fare. However,  by  all  odds,  no  other  move- 
ment has  done  more  to  bring  about  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  another  man's  view. 
The  youth  of  the  world  do  gather  and  so- 
cialize, fraternize  and  attack  sports  seri- 
ously every  four  years  In  a  city  selected  by 
the  International  Olympic  Committee. 

The  IOC  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  of 
keeping  Itself  free  of  domination  by  political 
governments.  However,  every  four  years  when 
a  crisis  erupts,  politicians  Immediately  try 
to  tie  up  the  future  of  the  Games,  lixlay 
there  Is  a  move  within  the  United  States  to 
ask  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
to  pay  heed  to  the  voices  in  Washington  call- 
ing for  help  in  having  the  IOC  move  the 
Games. 

May  I  point  out  to  official  Washington  that 
the  IOC,  with  sportsmen  representing  more 
than  60  countries  in  the  world,  unanimously 
selected  Moscow  as  the  host  city  for  the  1980 
Games  In  1974.  This  Is  the  same  IOC  which 
In  1978  selected  Loa  Angeles  to  host  the  1984 
Games. 

Further,  may  I  emphasize  that  the  IOC 
•owns"  the  Games.  I  would  further  believe 
that  the  contract  between  the  IOC  and  the 
Moscow  Olympic  Organizing  Conunlttee 
would  remain  in  force.  Just  the  same  as  any 
other  contract,  so  long  as  none  of  the  pro- 
visions were  abrogated — and  thus  far  none 
have  been. 

All  of  us  abhcr  the  violation  of  human 
rights  In  the  USSR.  But  this  condition  must 
be  recognized  as  a  condition  in  the  USSR 
and  a  condition  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  government.  Certainly  there 
have  been  movements  in  the  United  Nations 
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seeking  redress  for  the  violations  of  these 
human  rights.  However,  the  IOC  does  protect 
the  human  rlghU  of  all  athletes  entered  In 
the  Games. 

All  patriotic  Americans  would  like  to  see 
a  redress  of  conditions  in  the  USSR.  I  am  one 
of  the  loudest  to  decry  the  actions  of  the 
USSR  in  Invading  Afghanistan,  regardless 
of  any  treaties  which  might  have  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  The  actions  of 
the  USSR  against  Afghanistan  are  irrespon- 
sible. 

However,  despite  the  gloom  along  the  in- 
ternational front,  there  ts  still  no  valid 
reason  to  Involve  sports,  particularly  the 
Games.  Avery  Brundage,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  IOC,  was  frequently  quoted 
as  saying,  "If  we  cancelled  the  Olympic 
Games  every  time  there  was  an  Interna- 
tional disagreement,  we  would  never  get  to 
hold   the   Games." 

Perhaps  that  Is  an  oversimplification.  But 
history  records  that  the  only  times  the 
Olympic  Games  were  canceled  were  during 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  although 
individuals  have  withdrawn  In  protest  of 
International  political  actions. 

Let's  talk  plain  facts.  Should  the  United 
States,  for  any  reason  short  of  war,  with- 
draw from  the  Olympic  Games,  we  may 
expect  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world — espe- 
cially the  Eastern  Bloc  and  the  Third  World — 
to  point  their  fingers  and  say,  "poor 
sports."  It  Is  conceivable  that  as  many  as 
half  of  the  137  countries  In  the  world  with 
national  Olympic  committees  would  be  told: 
"Ihe  United  States  simply  wasnt  going  to 
have  a  strong  Olympic  Team.  That's  why 
they  didn't  go  to  Moscow." 

The  United  States'  foreign  policy  has 
many  alternatives  to  exercise  in  order  to 
bring  the  USSR  to  Its  senses,  but  having  the 
USA  withdraw  Its  athletes  from  the  Olympic 
Games  is  not  a  viable  one. 

I  say  let's  beat  them  at  their  own  game. 
I'm  for  the  wonderful  American  athletes 
who  will  have  an  opportunity  to  experience 
the  same  thrills  I  did  at  London  in  1948  and 
Helsinki  In  1952. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12,  1980) 

Moscow  Shottu)  Be  Botcottcd 

(By  Dave  Kindred) 

Whatever  we  want  to  see,  we  can  see.  Is 
Ted  Kennedy  prince  or  pirate?  Is  Bob  Knight 
genius  or  ogre?  We  can  make  arguments.  We 
can  argue  the  Olympic  Games.  As  Roone 
Arledge  insists,  for  his  television  work  made 
It  so.  Americans  think  of  the  Olympics  as  a 
religious  rite.  Even  as  terrorists  escaped 
Munich,  even  as  the  11  dead  athletes  were 
put  In  coffins,  the  Ol3rmplcs  went  on.  "There 
Is  more  good  here  than  criminals  can  erase," 
said  a  Japanese  coach  who  woke  In  the  night 
to  the  sound  of  gunshots  in  the  next  room. 

Is  there  more  good  than  criminals  can 
erase? 

No. 

The  Olympics  are  naked  politics.  It  Is  not 
Moscow's  desire  to  put  oa  the  Olympic 
Games  becaiise  It  is  smitten  with  the  Idea  of 
an  International  sports  festival  In  which 
peace,  brotherhood  and  lots  of  sweat  replace 
power,  anger  and  brass  knuckles  as  a  way  of 
life.  Moscow  wants  these  Olympics  so  that 
NBC  will  carry  to  the  world  a  thousand  pic- 
tures of  Mlsha,  which  Is  the  name  of  the 
cute  little  teddy  bear  designed  as  the  mascot 
and  symbol  of  these  Games.  See  the  teddy 
bear,  how  cute  It  is?  Welcome  to  Moscow,  a 
teddy  bear  of  a  town. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  grizzly  swipes 
claws  of  steel  across  Kabul.  " 

Only  the  hopeless  innocents  who  think  of 
the  Olympics  as  nothing  more  than  two 
weeks  of  Jim  McKay  coming  Into  the  Uvlng 
ioom  on  the  tube  can  be  upset  with  Presi- 
dent Carter's  suggestion  of  a  United  States 
boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics.  The  ath- 
letes wear  U.8.A.   on  their  uniforms,  they 


carry  the  flag,  they  stand  tor  the  national 
anthem.  Corporations  pony  up  big  bucks  to 
be  sure  our  boys  and  girls  get  all  the  stuff 
they  need  to  keep  running  faster  than  those 
Iron  Curtain  kids,  the  ones  not  driving  tanks. 
The  Games  are  not  Arledge 's  religious  rite: 
they  are  pagan  armwrestlings  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  homeland. 

Which  is  not  all  bad.  Competition  begets 
excellence.  But  when  the  competition  is  per- 
verted, when  It  becomes  a  way  to  pass  off 
a  grizzly  as  a  cute  little  teddy  bear,  then  it 
Is  time  to  say  that  the  available  good — the 
proof  of  human  majesty  made  evident  by 
wonderful  athletic  work — Is  not  worth  con- 
sorting with  criminals. 

"What  we  should  do."  a  Washington  man 
said  yesterday.  "Is  send  Bobby  Knight  to 
Moscow  with  our  basketball  team.  Imagine 
that.  A  strategic  missile  right  in  Moscow." 

Another  man  said.  "Better  yet,  let's  have 
the  U.N.  debate  whether  we  should  send  our 
Olympic  team  or  not.  That  way,  the  UJf .  can 
debate  Iran.  Afghanistan  and  the  Olympics 
until  everyone  forgets  about  all  of  them." 

What  we  should  do  Is  send  no  American  to 
Moscow  for  the  Olympics. 

Leave  the  teddy  bear  to  play  with  his  tanks. 

That  proposition  was  put  to  Steve  Garvey 
yesterday,  the  true  blue  Dodger  first  baseman 
having  called  to  promote  a  TV  series  he  hosts 
called  "Road  to  Moscow  1980."  The  series  Is 
30  one-hour  shows  telling  us  about  the  beau- 
tiful athletes  who  have  given  up  their  lives 
for  the  Olympic  dream.  Should  we,  Garvey 
was  asked,  even  go  down  that  road  to  Mos- 
cow? 

"If  I  hadn't  done  this  series,"  Garvey  said, 
"I'd  probably  say  the  same  thing  you're  say- 
ing: Just  drop  out.  But  I've  been  too  close 
to  all  these  athletes,  some  of  whom  have 
been  affected  by  politics  already  and  have 
fought  back.  Dwlght  Stones,  Kate  Schmidt, 
Jane  Frederick. 

"All  they  want  to  do  is  compete.  They're 
not  dealing  here  with  something  that  hap- 
pens every  four  years  for  them.  This  Is  their 
life.  They  have  given  up  careers,  given  up 
their  homes  and  families.  To  say  all  of  a  sud- 
den, 'Hey.  no  Moscow,  you're  not  going  to 
Moscow.'  that  would  be  tough." 

As  President  Carter  has  implied  by  only 
suggesting  a  boycott  and  not  requesting  It 
from  the  VS.  Olympic  Committee,  Garvey 
want«  to  wait  and  see  what  the  Russian 
grizzly  does  next. 

"If  the  Russians  continue  to  be  aggressive, 
therell  be  no  recourse  except  to  boycott," 
Garvey  said.  "But  the  Olympics  are  very  Im- 
portant to  them.  For  a  communist  country, 
this  ts  the  time  to  impress.  They've  spent 
millions  and  they'll  make  millions,  so  I  think 
they'll  fall  short  of  trying  anything  else  that 
offends  people." 

Which  brings  up  the  question :  When  tanks 
roll  over  a  free  country,  do  we  need  more 
reason  to  say  we  won't  come  play  in  the 
tank  drivers'  backyard?  But  before  that  ques- 
tion could  be  asked.  Garvey  was  saying  a 
thing  that  made  his  listener  gulp. 

"Three  things  unify  this  country."  he  said. 
"Two  things  happen  this  year.  The  political 
elections.  People  rally  together  to  elect  a 
president.  The  second  is  the  Olympics.  This 
Is  a  chance  for  our  country  to  go  against  the 
world.  We  can  maintain  prestige." 

And  what,  we  asked,  expecting  Garvey  to 
say  something  like  "the  World  Series,  you 
dummy,  is  that  third  unifying  event? 

"The  other  thing,  we  don't  want  to  happen. 
A  world  war." 

Gulp. 

It  requires  extraordinary  mental  agility 
to  make  the  leap  from  an  Olympic  boycott  to 
World  War  III.  The  distance  Is  shortened,  of 
course.  If  we  believe  an  Olympic  boycott 
would  be  the  freezing  point  of  a  new  cold 
war.  And  Garvey.  to  name  one  American, 
thinks  such  a  boycott  might  produce  cold- 
war  situations. 

"If  you  boycott  1980  In  Moscow,  there's  a 


good  chance  the  Riiiwlana  will  dotbererwaa 
in  1964  In  Los  Angeles."  he  said.  "The  Rus- 
sians would  be  saying,  'If  you  don't  come  to 
our  Games,  we  wont  come  to  yours.'  Hie 
CMymplcs  could  be  decimated." 

Which  may  not  be  such  a  bad  Idea.  The 
Games  are  too  important,  too  political,  too 
much  a  wei^Mn  and  not  enough  a  draam. 
Break  them  up.  Have  20  championships  at 
the  same  time  in  different  places  around  the 
world.  Take  the  runners  to  Parts,  the  baakflt- 
baU  players  to  Kentucky,  the  boxen  to 
Sydney.  Leave  the  flags  at  home. 

(nom  Newsweek,  Jan.  21, 1980) 

BOTCOTT   THE   OLTMPICS 

(By  Fete  AzheUn) 

A  United  States  boycott  of  the  Moaeow 
Olympics  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to 
the  lofty  prlndples  of  the  Olympic  move- 
ment. It  would  be  an  admlsalon  that  qxirta 
cannot  be  held  aloof  from  politics.  It  would 
be  vengeful  and  Jingoistic,  and  It  might 
signal  the  end  of  the  Olympic  Oamea  aa  we 
know  them,  llieae  are  <»ily  a  few  ot  the 
reasons  why  I  am  In  favor  of  a  boycott. 

I  do  not  assume  that  a  boycott  will  alter 
the  game  plan  of  a  single  Soviet  tank  in 
Southwest  Asia.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
sacrlflces  that  will  foe  forced  on  the  athletes 
who  have  trained  so  hard  for  this  summer's 
Games.  But  a  boycott  looks  like  the  only 
logical  option  we've  got.  To  participate  In 
the  Oames  would  be  to  legitimise  a  propa- 
ganda charade  and  to  help  divert  the  world's 
attention  from  the  reality  of- Soviet  aggres- 
sion. And  although  it  will  be  inconvenient 
for  our  athletes  to  seek  new  places  In  which 
to  run  and  Jump  for  glory,  their  problems 
tend  to  pale  to  those  of  people  dying  in 
various  comers  of  Afghanistan.  At  a  time  of 
delicate  and  potentially  explosive  crises, 
President  Carter  has  all  too  few  measures 
that  can  get  his  message  across  without  giant 
risks.  An  Olympic  boycott  Is  one  such  meas- 
ure. To  deny  him  that  leverage  in  the  Interest 
of  sports.  It  seems  to  me,  is  to  reduce  the  idea 
of  sports  to  the  level  of  the  ridiculous. 

BTPOCaiST 

Such  a  reduction  would  be  nothing  new  for 
the  Olympic  movement.  With  every 
Olympiad,  the  Oames  seem  to  drift  farther 
Into  their  own  distorted  wonderland.  Every 
natlcn  plays  by  Its  own  rules  for  subsidizing 
Its  "amateurs."  and  those  who  break  the 
rules  In  the  most  efficient  fashion,  like  East 
Germany  and  Cuba,  use  their  medals  as  ad- 
vertisements for  their  systems.  The  lords  oi 
the  Olympics  not  only  go  along  with  this 
hypocrisy  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  own 
Jobs;  they  actually  maintain,  with  straight 
faces,  that  politics  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  Games. 

Television  adds  to  the  unreality,  financing 
the  Oames  with  huge  payments  for  rights 
and  then  packaging  the  action  for  its  eager 
audiences.  The  networks  do  this  very  well, 
and  so  every  four  years  the  world  sits  riveted 
by  a  new.  made-for-TV  heroine,  usually  a 
tiny  teen-age  Communist.  The  vision  of  an 
Olga  or  a  Nadla  brightens  the  living  rooms  of 
millions  who  otherwise  would  not  know  a 
balance  beam  from  a  bar  rail.  This  phe- 
nomenon can  be  described  as  pleasant,  ex- 
hilarating and  as  worthwhile  as  the  fall's  hot 
new  sitecom.  The  word  that  does  not  come 
to  mind  Is  Important.  If  the  loss  of  such 
fleeting  entertainment  Is  the  price  of  an 
effective  foreign-policy  move,  I  think  most 
of  us  will  cheerfxilly  accept  the  burden. 

To  the  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Importance  of  the  Games  is  staggering.  They 
have  waited  for  years  for  this  chance  to 
show  off  the  best  aspects  of  their  system 
to  thousands  of  tourists  and  millions  of 
viewers.  They  have  already  warned  some 
visiting  Journalists  to  cover  "only  the  sport- 
ing events,  not  the  politics."  And  govern- 
ment officials  have  reportedly  prepared  to 
ship  potential  dissidents  out  of  Moscow  dur- 
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tag  the  Oftmes.  Considering  the  Cuter  Ad- 
mtnlBtr»ti<Mi'*  Bt«nd  on  hunuui  rights,  th*t 
policy  probably  should  have  raised  the  boy^ 
oott  lasoe  even  before  the  Afghanistan 
crisis.  Now  It  Is  only  a  footnote  to  the  cen- 
tral argximents:  do  Americans  want  to  help 
the  Buasians  sell  themselves  to  the  world? 
And  will  the  keep-polltics-out-of-sports 
theory  encourage  a  Soviet  belief  that  the 
good  sports  of  the  world  are  willing  to  Ignore 
little  things  like  invasions? 

The  lesson  of  history  Is  compelling.  In 
1936,  the  Olympic  movement  faced  a  prob- 
lem somewhat  larger  than  amateur  purity 
or  rule  enforcement.  It  was  caUed  Nazism. 
Three  years  before  the  Berlin  Olympics, 
Jews  bad  been  excluded  from  German 
sports  clubs.  By  1936.  the  Nuremberg  Laws 
deprived  Jews  of  their  citizenship  and 
protection  under  German  law.  In  response, 
XJA.  Olympic  offlclals  were  content  to  ex- 
tract promises  of  token  Jewish  participa- 
tion on  the  German  team.  The  late  Avery 
Brundage  toured  Germany  in  1934  and 
pronounced  himself  impressed;  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  Sherrlll.  an  American  on  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  CommlUee,  rejected  boy- 
cott proposals  by  n.S.  Jews  on  the  ground 
"that  It  would  be  overplaying  the  Jewish 
band  In  America  as  it  was  overplayed  In 
Germany  before  the  present  suppression." 
cnctrs' 
As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  the 
Berlin  Games  went  on  as  scheduled.  The 
best  acco\mt  of  them,  Richard  D.  Meandell's 
book  "The  Nazi  Olympics,"  is  recommended 
for  some  chilling  reading.  His  conclusion: 
Hitler  used  the  Games,  the  athletes  and  the 
benighted  Olympic  offlclals  to  stir  his  Aryan 
followers  to  new  heights  of  frenzied  and 
evil  patriotism.  The  propaganda  circus  of 
Berlin  stood  for  decades  as  the  darkest 
episode  In  Olympic  history.  Then  it  was 
almost  matched  in  1972,  when  Arab  ter- 
ralsts  used  Munich  as  a  stage  for  the 
m\irder  of  Isra<nis — and  Brundage.  never 
one  to  be  mellowed  by  bis  mistakes,  ob- 
scenely insisted,  "The  Games  must  go  on." 
A  Moscow  Olympics  might  be  an  Interest- 
ing spectacle.  Certainly  the  lolnlng  of  the 
Olympic  movement  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment seems  a  perfect  marriage  of  undemo- 
cratic bureaucracies,  and  together  they 
would  be  a  cinch  to  break  all  Olympic 
records  for  ominous  security  and  endless  red 
tape.  But  that's  a  curiosity  I'm  willing  to 
forgo.  Last  week  Vice  President  Walter  Mon- 
dale  proposed  a  change  of  venue  for  the 
Games.  Given  the  make-up  of  the  entire 
Olympic  movement,  a  worldwide  agreement 
on  such  a  switch  seems  unlikely.  At  this 
point.  It  seems  more  sensible  to  think  along 
the  lines  that  should  have  been  charted  In 
1936  and  again  in  1972.  The  Olympics  have 
simply  grown  too  big,  too  poUtlcal.  too  arti- 
ficial. Avery  Brundage  was  wrong.  The  Games 
need  not  go  on. 

iProm  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  4,  1980 1 

Making  thi  Cass  roa  thx  West  to  Botcott 

Moscow  Olympic  Games 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

It  makes  all  kinds  of  sense  for  the  West  to 
boycott  the  Olympic  Games,  which  is  prob- 
ably reason  enough  for  it  not  to  be  done. 

People  who  Ulk  philosophically  about  the 
onset  of  World  War  in  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  regard 
talk  of  boycotting  the  Moscow  games  as 
madness. 

First  off,  we  are  told  we  can't  do  It — we 
don't  finance  our  athletes,  we  don't  coLirol 
them.  Then  we  are  told  we  mustn't  do  it 
because  It  would  "politicize  the  games." 

It  U  to  laugh.  Getting  the  Olympic  con- 
cession was  the  single  political  triumph  the 
Russians  have  had  in  60  years.  When  the 
Olympic  torch  is  lit  in  the  Moscow  stadium 
the  bear  becomes  ofllclally  a  member  of  the 


human    community,    a    neighbor    in    good 
standing  on  the  planet. 

But  when  several  members  of  the  British 
and  West  German  parliamenU  suggested 
that  if  we  really  wanted  to  show  we  meant 
business  we  would  decline  invitations  from 
the  international  bullies  there  were  cries  of 
shock  and  horror  from  the  Olympic  estab- 
lishment. 

Lord  Klllanln,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee,  reminded  us  that 
"the  athletes  come  first." 

That  may  be.  but  they  would  also  be  the 
first  to  go — in  the  war  that  could  come  if 
the  Soviets  don't  stop  sending  tanks  to  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Oljrmpic  chairman  of  Britain.  Dennis 
Follows,  said  haughtily,  that  "it  is  not  for 
governments  to  meddle  In  matters  of  this 
kind.  I  really  do  believe  that  sport  is  above 
all  this  carrying  on." 
The  Soviets  obviously  agree  with  him. 
The  most  fatuous  statement  comes  from 
an  official  of  Britain's  Olympic  Association. 
Dan  Palmer.  He  has  been  to  Moscow  five 
times  for  Olympic  planning,  he  annovmced. 
and  has  not  seen  any  evidence  that  the 
games  will  be  used  for  political  purposes." 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  already  being  used 
for  political  purposes  by  the  Kremlin,  which 
is  engaged  in  the  brutal  human  houseclean- 
ing  undertaken  by  totalitarian  regimes  when 
company  is  coming.  The  clean-cut  young 
athletes  are  serving  as  unwitting  agents  of 
further  repression. 

"Undesirables."  that  is  citizens  who  differ 
with  their  government,  are  being  shipped 
out  to  the  countryside  so  that  no  Western 
Javelin  thrower  or  relay  runner  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  shattering  idea  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  not  a  paradise. 

People  caught  grumbling  in  lines  are 
picked  up  by  the  KGB.  hauled  off  to  the 
police  station  and  threatened  with  exile  from 
Moscow  if  they  don't  shut  up. 

The  dissidents  in  their  mental  hospitals 
and  gulags  are  being  treated  to  extra  layers 
of  barbed  wire  for  the  big  event.  They  make 
the  darling  little  teddy  bears  that  are  the 
official  symbols  of  the  games. 

The  authorities  are  making  plans  to  keep 
out  foreign  periodicals,  to  circumscribe  the 
movements  of  tourists  and  In  general  to 
give  visiting  sports-lovers  a  taste  of  totali- 
tarian life. 

Mr.  Palmer  says:  "The  Russians  want  to 
stage  the  games  well  and  project  a  good 
Image,  but  so  does  every  country  that  stages 
the  games." 

Precisely.  And  why  is  it  in  our  Interests 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  "project  a  good 
image?" 

But  you  have  not  noticed  any  rush  to 
the  banners  of  the  boycotters.  And  you 
won't. 

Offending  sports  fans  Is  not  considered 
politic  in  an  election  year.  Even  John  Con- 
nally.  the  "tough"  candidate,  urges  people 
who  go  to  the  winter  games  in  Lake  Placid 
and  the  summer  games  in  Moscow  to  notice 
the  difference  between  a  democracy  and  a 
dictatorship. 

It  isn't  Just  the  Jocks  or  the  parents  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  have  trained 
their  hearts  out  for  the  last  four  years  who 
must  not  be  alienated.  Big  business  has  in- 
vested millions  of  dollars  In  concessions  for 
the  games.  NBC  has  paid  a  fortune  for  the 
television  rights. 

No  candidate  wishes  to  upset  any  of  these 
folks  during  the  primaries. 

But  not  playing  seems  much  better  than 
the  grisly  alternatives,  which  include  sell- 
ing arms  to  China  and  Pakistan,  dropping 
rifles  on  rebellious  Afghan  tribesmen,  trlp- 
linif  our  defense  budget  and  drafting  our 
young  men. 

People  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  sniff 
that  it's  only  "symbolic"  and  wouldn't  really 
hurt    the    Soviets.    It's    hard    to    think    of 


much,  short  of  a  nuclear  strike,  that  woiUd 
inflict  more  pain. 

It  would  cost  them  more  money  than  they 
have  ever  seen  at  any  one  time.  It  would 
cost  them  prestige.  The  collapse  of  the  games 
is  the  one  failure  they  could  not  hide  from 
their  own  people,  who  are  said  to  be  looking 
forward  to  Augtist  with  pride  and  anticipa- 
tion. They  can  conceal  their  casualties  In 
Afghanistan,  but  not  an  empty  stadium  In 
Moscow. 

We  are  told  that  they  kicked  over  the 
traces  and  smashed  into  Afghanistan  be- 
cause they  believed  that  SALT  was  lost  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Would  they  have  rolled 
forward  if  they  thought  it  would  lose  them 
the  games? 

We're  hearing  the  same  arguments  that 
was  advanced  when  Hitler  was  the  Olympic 
host  in  1936  and  some  people  suggested  we 
boycott  the  games  because  they  thought,  ob- 
viously mistakenly,  that  some  things  are 
more  sacred  than  sport. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  6,   1980] 

Games  People  Shouldn't  Plat 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

For  several  years,  and  for  a  steadily  length- 
ening list  of  reasons,  many  sensible  people 
have  favored  two  actions,  one  supremely  Im- 
portant, the  other  lea'  so  but  still  worth 
doing:  blocking  SALT  U  and  boycotting  the 
Moscow  Olympics. 

SALT  II.  the  critical  matter,  was  blocked 
before  the  Soviets  Invaded  Afghanistan.  The 
Soviets  know  it  was  blocked.  So  when  Presi- 
dent Carter,  responding  to  the  invasion, 
made  much  of  his  decision  to  defer  consid- 
eration of  an  agreement  that  he  did  not  have 
the  votes  to  ratify,  the  Soviets  had  one  more 
reason  for  despising  us. 

Boycotting  the  Olympics  would,  need- 
less to  say,  not  be  adequate  as  a  full  response 
to  the  invasion.  But  it  would  injure  Soviet 
Interests,  at  least  a  bit,  which  is  more  than 
the  Carter  administration  has  done  in  three 
years  of  unilateral  and  unreciprocated  weap- 
ons curtailments,  and  record  grain  saies  and 
liberalized  technology  transfers.  More  im- 
portant, boycotting  the  Olympics  would  help 
put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  delusion  that, 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union,  the  period  of 
maximum  danger  has  passed.  A  boycott 
would  be  a  fireball  in  the  night,  arousing 
Americans  from  the  slumbers  of  detente. 

President  Carter,  the  surprised  president, 
was  so  rudely  awakened  when  Brezhnev  lied 
to  him  about  Afghanistan  that  he  says  he  Is 
undergoing  a  "dramatic  change  in  his  opin- 
ion of  what  the  Soviets'  ultimate  goals  are." 
Dramatic,  perhaps,  but  how  serious  Is  change 
brought  on  by  a  55-year-old  man  suddenly 
noticing  a  62-year-old  reality,  the  nature  of 
Soviet  statecraft? 

The  New  York  limes  solemnly  rejwrted: 
"Some  experts  believe  that  relations  may  not 
be  restored  to  normal  again  until  after  the 
elections  next  November."  Some  experts  are 
expert  at  begging  the  question,  which  is: 
what  should  "normal"  relations  be  with  a 
regime  that  Is  increasingly  expansionist 
abroad,  and  domestically  has  begun  piu'ges 
and  other  measures  to  "cleanse"  Moscow  for 
the  summer  games?  To  discourage  them  from 
having  "corrupting"  contacts  with  visitors. 
some  Soviet  teachers  are  telling  children 
that  Americans  will  offer  them  chewing  gum 
that  is  poisoned  or  Infected  with  bacteria 
to  spread  disease.  The  regime  is  compiling 
lists  of  "troublemakers,"  such  as  dissidents 
or  Jews  who  have  applied  for  emigration. 
Many  will  be  sent  from  Moscow  or  put  under 
house  arrest  before  the  games  begin. 

For  the  first  time  In  44  years,  the  Olym- 
pics will  occur  under  the  auspices  of  an  ag- 
gressively totalitarian  regime.  One  difference 
is  that  in  1936  the  host  country  had  not  yet 
begun  genocide:  In  1980  the  host  country  la 
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an  active  participant  in  genocide  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  Nazis  came  to  power  In  1933,  after  the 
decision  had  been  made  to  hold  the  1936 
games  in  Berlin.  The  U.S.  Amateiu-  Athletic 
Union  then  voted  to  boycott  the  games.  But 
as  sportswrlter  Jim  Murray  reminds  us, 
America's  "Olympics  lobby,"  aided  by  Ger- 
man lies  (such  as  the  21  Jews  had  been 
appointed  to  the  German  team),  tmdld  the 
boycott.  This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nazis  published  the  odious  "Nuremberg 
Laws"  two  months  before  the  decision  was 
taken  to  overturn  the  boycott  in  the  spirit 
of  detente,  mid- 1930s  style,  the  Germans 
did  remove,  temporarily,  the  "Jews  not 
wanted"  signs  from  Garmlsch  before  the 
Winter  Olympics. 

It  Is,  of  course,  unrealistic  to  hope  that 
our  allies  will  act  allied  In  boycotting  the 
Olympics.  And  the  United  States  alone  can- 
not stop  the  1980  games.  But  by  boycotting, 
the  United  States  could  strip  much  of  the 
glamour  from  them,  sharply  diminish  their 
value  as  a  media  event,  and  minimize  the 
Soviets'  ability  to  use  the  1980  games  the 
way  the  Nazis  used  the  1936  games:  to  put 
a  hu.nian  face  on  an  inhuman  system. 

The  other  big  loeer  would  be  NBC,  which 
bid  more  than  $80  million  for  the  broad- 
casting rights.  NBC  took  a  risk  when  it  paid 
so  much  for  the  right  to  do  business  with 
a  totalitarian  regime.  What  NBC  did  was 
perhaps  defensible  as  business,  but  It  was 
certainly  dubious  (to  say  no  more)  as  citi- 
zenship. If  NBC  takes  a  bath,  perhaps  that 
will  have  a  usefully  chilling  effect  on  the 
entire  business  community,  which  scrambles 
for  Soviet  contracts. 

The  Olympics,  which  are  big  business  for 
a  few  and  mere  amusement  for  millions, 
will  be  a  progaganda  bonanza  for  the  So- 
viets, If  we  let  them  be.  If  we  do,  we  will 
v,onflrm  the  Soviets'  belief  in  our  pursuit  of 
commerce  to  the  point  of  self-destruction, 
and  our  pursuit  of  amusement  to  the  point 
of  decadence. 

Especially  in  recent  years,  we  have  given 
the  Soviets  too  many  reasons  for  despising 
us.  But  it  is  a  depresslngly  safe  wager  that 
when  the  Olympic  fiame  Is  lit  in  Moscow, 
It  will  Illuminate  one  more  reason. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13,  1980] 

"We  Won't  Go  TO  Moscow" 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

The  debate  rages  hotter  and  hotter,  now 
that  President  Carter  has  decided  that  he  will 
not  support  U.S.  participation  in  the  summer 
Olympics  in  Moscow  If  Soviet  troops  remain 
in  Afghanistan. 

The  debate  may  appear  to  be  academic, 
given  the  fact  that  Robert  J.  Kane,  president 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  has  stated 
that  while  the  committee  would  not  be 
bound  to  obey  an  edict  either  from  the 
president  or  the  Congress,  "we  would,  of 
course,  be  receptive  to  any  admonition  from 
our  government." 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co..  which  has 
rights  to  telecast  the  Olympics  to  the  United 
States,  also  has  said  that  it  wUl  follow  the 
n.S.  lead. 

Evidence  mounts  that  there  will  not  be 
any  U.S.  athletes  participating  in  Moscow 
this  summer,  and  the  same  Is  probably  true 
for  athletes  from  Germany,  Canada,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  many  other  countries  whoae 
people  are  outraged  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
brutal  aggressions  In  Afghanistan. 

Why  should  the  U.S.  government  try  to 
pull  the  Olympics  out  of  Moscow  or  boycott 
them  if  a  change  of  site  Is  not  possible?  I 
hear  and  read  a  lot  of  reasons : 

In  warring  on  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets 
violate  the  fundamental  Olympic  principle 
of  free  competition. 

The  Soviets  will  reap  a  propaganda  bo- 
nanza from  having  the  games  In  their  capital 
elty. 


The  Russians  have  the  deck  rigged,  train- 
ing government-fed  proa  to  compete  against 
our  anemic  amateurs. 

These  are  factors  that  were  known  to  the 
world  long  before  Moscow  was  awarded  the 
1980  Olympics,  and  they  are  Irrelevant  to 
today's  debate.  The  only  question  that  mat- 
ters is  this:  Will  shifting  the  Olympics  from 
Moscow  to  Montreal  and-or  Munich,  or  boy- 
cotting the  Olympics,  help  convince  the 
Kremlin  by  peacefxil  means  to  halt  military 
aggression  so  the  United  States  will  not 
have  to  use  Its  military  force  to  halt  the 
SovleU? 

Those  who  stand  to  profit  handsomely  If 
the  Olympics  go  forward  in  Moscow  have  an 
assortment  of  rationalizations,  one  being 
that  a  pullout  or  a  boycott  could  only  be  "a 
powder-puff  blow"  to  the  Soviets. 

That  Is  nonsense.  To  shift  the  Olsmaplcs 
from  Moscow  now  would  be  a  harsh  blow  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  In  terms  of  both  money 
and  prestige. 

It  may  be  that  no  gesture  like  an  Olympics 
boycott,  or  no  combination  of  peaceful  pro- 
tests, will  steer  the  Kremlin  off  a  course  that 
carries  the  certain  risk  of  war.  But  the  stakes 
are  so  high  for  all  mankind  that  the  world 
is  obligated  to  try  every  non-mllltary  meas- 
ure It  can  to  Jar  Soviet  leaders  into  a  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  playing  with  nuclear  fire. 

But  what  about  all  those  athletes  who 
have  trained  so  hard  and  might  miss  their 
only  chance  to  compete  In  an  Olympics? 

Let  us  hope  that,  as  President  Carter 
prefers,  the  Olympics  can  go  forward  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  not,  our  athletes  will 
learn  early,  as  they  surely  must  later,  that 
there  are  aspects  of  life  Infinitely  more  im- 
portant then  athletic  competitions. 

What  U.S.  athlete  would  Insist  on  running 
in  Moscow  If  It  means  ultimately  having  to 
fight  In  Tehran  or  Riyadh? 

The  White  House  says  that  a  remarkable 
number  of  messages  have  come  in  from 
wculd-be  Olympic  participants,  saying  that 
as  much  as  they  want  to  participate.  If  the 
president  asks  them  not  to  go,  they  will  not 
go. 

These  are  young  people  who  apparently 
understand  the  larger  lEcipllcations  of  Soviet 
aggression  In  Afghanistan.  They  don't  want 
the  Kremlin  to  force  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  kind  of  oppressive  society  from 
which  they  have  seen  so  many  Soviet  bloc 
athletes,  dancers  and  others  defect. 

These  athletes  who  offer  to  give  up  their 
one  chance  at  Olympic  glory  are  saying  that 
thej'  appreciate  the  magnificence  of  a  society 
In  which  people  can  worship  or  not,  without 
fear  of  punishment;  where  Journalists  can 
assail  the  president,  even  call  one  "a  crook," 
with  no  fear  of  secret  policemen  exacting 
reprisals  in  the  dark  of  night. 

Considering  the  stakes.  In  terms  of  human 
freedom,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  Russia's 
occupation  of  Afghanistan,  the  Olympics 
pale  In  significance. 

Every  nation  that  voted  to  condemn  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  ought  to  say  now,  loudly  and 
clearly:  "None  of  our  athletes  Is  going  to 
Moscow  this  summer." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Dec.  17,  1980] 

Moscow    PKKPAaxs    PnaoB    Bcroax    Smufxa 

Oltmpic9^"Uni>bbi>ablxs"    To    Be   Sent 

PaoM  Capital.  Access  to  FoaxiaN  Toovists 

CUETAILEB 

(By  Kevin  Klose) 

Moscow.  December  16. — One  recent  eve- 
ning, a  Moscow  housewife  standing  in  an 
endless  line  at  her  local  food  store  lost  pa- 
tience and  began  doing  what  Muscovites  have 
always  done — complaining  about  shortages. 

Suddenly,  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  crowd, 
seized  her  and  forced  the  woman  out  of  the 
store.  She  was  bundled  off  to  a  local  station 
house,  where,  to  her  astonishment,  she  found 
about  30  other  shoppers  who  also  had  been 


selaed  in  other  stores  for  complaining.  The 
sttmnad  Soviets  were  harangued  by  an  oOctal 
for  "spreading  rumors  and  falsehoods  about 
Soviet  life"  as  the  1080  Moaoow  Olynqjtoa 
approach. 

When  the  woman  left,  she  discovered  tbe 
authorities  had  another  unpleasant  surpilae: 
her  Internal  passport,  with  Its  vital  permis- 
sion allowing  her  to  live  In  Moscow,  had  been 
freshly  stamped  to  require  an  official  review 
of  her  conduct  In  six  months  to  be  sure  she 
behaves. 

The  Moscow  Olynqilcs  purge  Is  gathering 
momentimi  In  the  Soviet  ci^rttal  as  authori- 
ties prepare  for  the  1980  summer  gamee  when 
an  estimated  300,000  foreign  tourists.  Includ- 
ing about  20,000  Americans,  are  expected 
here. 

The  Soviets,  Intent  upon  presenting  their 
society  as  an  Ideal  unmatched  elsewhere  In 
the  world,  are  planning  Draconian  meaaures 
to  "cleanse  the  dty,"  In  the  words  of  one 
person,  of  people  the  government  believes  are 
"undesirable."  They  are  also  taking  steps  to 
limit  sharply  Muscovites'  access  to  Western- 
ers In  general  and  Americans  In  particular. 
In  recent  weeks,  the  following  examples  have 
come  to  light  here. 

Some  Soviet  schoolteachers  are  telling 
their  students  that  American  Olympic  tour- 
ists will  offer  poisoned  chewing  gum  to  So- 
viet children.  Some  teachers  are  said  to  have 
warned  that  if  not  poisoned,  the  chewing 
gum  win  contain  bacteria  to  spread  rtlsra ss 
and  Infection.  The  students  have  been 
warned  sternly  to  avoid  any  contact  with  for- 
eign tourists  and  athletes. 

Directors  of  factories  and  enterprises  In 
Moscow  have  been  ordered  by  local  Commu- 
nist Party  offlclals  to  compile  lists  by  April  1 
of  drunkards,  psychotics,  disorderly  persons 
and  Jews  who  have  applied  to  emigrate  so 
the  party  can  decide  who  will  be  sent  out  of 
the  city  during  the  games,  which  open  Jtdy 
19  and  close  Aug.  2. 

Schools  are  requiring  students  to  fill  out 
forms  specifying  where  they  will  spend  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  Those  who 
plan  to  be  In  the  dty  then  will  be  sent  to 
summer  camps  away  from  Moscow. 

Human  rights  activists  and  dissidents  said 
they  believe  the  KGB  secret  police  will  insti- 
tute tight  surveillance  and,  possibly,  bouse 
arrest  of  certain  well-known  dissident  fig- 
ures, similar  to  the  house  arrests  made  dur- 
ing President  Nixon's  visit  here  in  1974. 

Adult  vacation  spas  and  rest  homes  and 
children's  summer  camps  throughout  the 
country  apparently  are  being  prepared  to 
handle  Muscovites  who  are  to  be  sent  otit 
of  the  city  during  the  games. 

Beyond  the  tisual  anti-Western,  antl-capl- 
taUst  propaganda  attacks,  there  Is  nothing  to 
be  seen  here  In  the  official  press  of  these 
measures.  But  reliable,  tmoffldal  sources  tell 
of  these  pre-Olymplc  preparations.  Tbey 
sardonically  use  the  Russian  word  chUtka  or 
"cleaning"  to  describe  what  is  going  on.  It 
is  a  word  with  dread  connotations  for  Soviets, 
because  it  is  the  term  used  in  designating  the 
Stalinist  purges  that  swept  millions  to  their 
deaths  in  slave  Ubor  camps  beginning  In  the 
late  1930s. 

The  1977  Soviet  constitution,  which  Presi- 
dent Leonid  Brezhnev  likes  to  hall  as  one  of 
the  supreme  achievements  of  his  16-year 
rule,  guarantees  a  place  to  live  for  all  Soviet 
citizens.  But  where  a  Soviet  lives  Is  con- 
trolled tightly  by  the  state  through  exten- 
sive btireaucratlc  checks  on  individual  free- 
dom that  center  on  the  internal  passport, 
which  every  Soviet  Is  required  to  carry  from 
the  age  of  16. 

Thus,  the  threat  to  the  housewife — ^likely 
to  be  repeated  many  times  between  now  and 
the  suDuner — falls  into  a  gray  administrative 
area  where  Internal  Soviet  security  organisa- 
tions exercise  virtually  unlimited  power. 

The  same  gray  area  seems  to  cover  the  lists 
of  "undesirables"  now  being  drawn  up.  Ac- 
cording to  knowledgeable  sources,  the  lists 
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«ra  to  Inelwle  as  "dlaorderly  peraons"  any 
etUauM  who  baa  bad  at  least  two  court  ap- 
pwranrnn.  of  any  kind,  wbetber  or  not  tbe 
inddanta  r«ault«d  in  acquittal  or  dlamlasal. 
Tbe  category  of  "pnycbotlcs"  Is  ttaougbt  to 
Include  not  only  tboae  who  may  have  spent 
tlnM  In  mental  Institutions  or  been  treated 
for  mental  lllneas,  but  others  whom  officials 
rVirm  unreliable. 

A  further  category  wlU  be  used  to  list 
*%UBptclou8"  or  worrisome  citizens  who  do 
not  fall  cleanly  into  the  other  definitions. 
The  potantUl  numbers  could  thus  reach  into 
the  tens  of  thousands. 

It  Is  being  said  here  that  virtually  every 
repoaltary  for  Soviets — jails,  prisons,  psychi- 
atric wards,  rest  homes,  sanitariums,  and 
summer  campa — in  the  Moscow  ares  will  be 
spedally  dewed  and  readied  solely  for  Mus- 
covltea  sent  from  the  dty.  Tbe  undesirables 
will  be  given  vacations  and  if  space  in  rest 
homes  runs  out,  others  will  be  dispatched  on 
offldal  business  trips  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  also  thought  that  measures  are  being 
organized  to  bar  the  city  to  any  proTtnclal 
Soviets  without  specific  travel  permission  to 
enter  Moscow,  either  by  establishing  a  new 
pass  system  or  simply  shutting  down  Incom- 
ing Commuter  bus  and  train  service.  About 
a  million  peasants  and  other  country  folks 
are  estimated  to  be  in  Moscow  any  day  dur- 
ing the  sununer  months,  in  search  of  meat 
and  (k»nestic  goods  unavailable  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Tbe  Soviets  used  similar  measures  once 
before,  during  the  1957  International  Touth 
Festival  here  during  Nlkita  Khrushchev's 
leaderahip. 

(ftom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  6,  1979) 
Oamks  Rubsiamb  Plat 
(By  Vladimir  Bukovaky) 

Who  can  forget  the  greatest  Olympic 
Oame  of  modem  times,  when  Berlin  became 
the  scene  of  widespread  gaiety?  Scarlet  ban- 
ners with  black  swastikas  flew  in  the  wind, 
parades  and  festive  ceremonies  crowded  the 
dty  and  clioirs  sang.  And  who  can  forget 
that  memorable  moment  when  children  pre- 
sented a  visibly  moved  Hitler  with  an  olive 
branch? 

Such  peaceful  scenes,  far  removed  from  the 
heat  of  politics,  are  about  to  be  repeated  In 
Moscow,  the  "capital  of  smiles,"  as  they 
■ay  there  nowadays.  Preparations  for  tbe 
Summer  Olympics  are  going  on  at  top  speed. 
ConMructiOD  may  be  behind  schedule,  but  in, 
a  totalitarian  state  this  sort  of  difficulty  Is 
easily  overcome.  All  dvlc  and  housing  con- 
struction has  been  baited  In  order  to  con- 
centrate on  the  Olympic  facilities. 

Ttx*  labor  Is  provided  by  Soviet  Army  sol- 
diers. In  exchange  for  free  passes  to  watch 
ttM  Games.  The  building  of  tbe  faciutles  has 
been  dedared  a  Komsomol  shock-worker 
project,  which  means  that  free  labor  will  be 
provltMU  Indeed  as  of  next  autumn  scien- 
tists, scholars,  students  wlU  be  taken  from 
their  own  work  and  forced  to  labor  on  build- 
ing sites  and  dean-up  campaigns.  Moscow  Is 
undergoing  a  complete  face-lift:  houses  are 
being  decorated,  buildings  are  getting  re- 
p«lnted,  even  the  cobblestones  in  Bed  Square 
are  being  renewed. 

Moaoow  is  "cleaning  up"  in  other  spheres 
as  well.  One  reason  for  the  recent  trials  of 
diasidants  was  to  get  them  out  of  Moscow, 
and  to  persuade  the  West  that  there  is  no 
dissent  in  the  UJSLS.R.  but  merely  parasites, 
agitators.  maUdous  hooligans,  spita  and 
madmen.  Potential  troublemakers  wUl  be 
kept  under  close  watch  or  barred  from  com- 
ing to  Moscow.  Indeed,  the  city  wUl  be  closed 
for  tbe  whole  sununer,  which  also  means  that 
iVart  from  registered  Muscovites,  ordinary 
Soviet  dtiaens  won't  be  able  to  see  the 
Oames. 

"nomn"  camps 

Schoolchildren  are  undeairable,  too.  They 
have  already  been  asked  to  state  where  they 


Intend  to  spend  next  summer.  Ttaoae  who 
have  no  specific  plans  will  be  organized  Into 
groups  and  sent  to  special  "pioneer"  camps 
in  order  to  be  saved  from  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  foreigners.  Tbe  authorities,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  saved  from  the  embar- 
rassment of  having  children  ask  for  chewing 
gum  or  Jeans.  One  never  knows  what  to  ex- 
pect from  them  and  the  unpredictable  can- 
not be  permitted. 

American  tourists  will  be  organized  into 
15-day  tours  costing  about  $1,600  a  person. 
They  will  spend  three  days  in  Moscow,  but 
the  Olympic  events  they  attend  will  be 
chosen  by  Intourlst.  Then  they  will  dep<u^ 
for  Central  Asia,  the  Caucasus  or  Siberia. 
They  won't  be  able  to  make  friends  or  mix 
with  local  people;  10,000  students  are  being 
specially  trained  as  guides,  and  Soviet  guides 
are  obliged  to  report  to  tbe  KGB  about  every 
move  tourists  make. 

Even  when  they  actually  attend  an  event 
they  will  probably  find  themselves  next  to  a 
soldier  or  some  official— only  35%  of  the 
tickets  will  be  sold  to  Muscovites  (at  a  price 
up  to  •37.50)  and  about  30%  to  foreigners.  It 
doesn't  take  a  lot  of  Imagination  to 
guess  where  the  rest  go.  (During  the  Berlin 
Olympics  the  predominance  of  officials  was 
also  noted  by  tbe  foreign  press.  But  in  Mos- 
cow they  will  be  wearing  civilian  clothes  and 
wont  differ  much  from  "ordinary"  people.) 
The  events  will  be  scattered  all  over  Moscow 
and  other  towns  to  avoid  people  assembling 
in  greater  numbers  than  can  be  observed  by 
tbe  watchful  eyes  of  tbe  KOB. 

Originally  the  Soviets  were  giving  assur- 
ances that  access  to  the  Olympics  would  be 
free:  there  was  even  talk  that  visas  wouldn't 
be  needed  to  enter  the  country  and  about  two 
million  people  were  expected  to  come.  Now 
the  estimated  number  Is  down  to  300,000  and 
there  Is  no  question  of  "opening  the  borders." 

Representatives  of  "unfriendly"  media  such 
as  Radio  Liberty  or  Radio  Free  Europe  won't 
be  allowed  to  cover  the  Oames.  And  there 
are  signs  that  emigration  will  be  stopped  on 
tbe  pretext  that  the  authorities  are  too  busy 
dealing  with  visas  for  foreign  visitors  to  the 
Games. 

The  estimated  cost  is  about  3330  million  to 
$346  million.  Tbe  whole  flnanclal  burden  will 
fall  on  the  Soviet  people.  The  government  is 
diverting  all  available  resources  to  the  Olym- 
pics, so  the  production  and  supply  of  food 
and  consumer  goods  are  being  severely  cut 
back.  Tn  addition,  house-building  has  been 
stopped.  Tn  1968,  lack  of  food  in  the  shops 
was  blamed  on  Czechoslovakia — it  was  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  Soviet  soldiers  there.  Now 
the  Olympics  are  the  scapegoat. 

For  the  Soviet  government  the  economic 
gains  are  very  real — the  Oames  will  bring 
in  desperately  needed  hard  currency. 

The  basic  Olympic  prlndples  haven  t 
changed  much  from  193A.  They  are  aimed  to 
create  international  re^>ect  and  goodwill. 
German  officials  also  Invoked  "the  goodwill 
and  readiness  of  nations  to  dedicate  all  their 
forces  and  faculties  to  the  pursuit  of  friendly 
combat  for  the  benefit  of  mankind"  to 
achieve  "universal  tmderstanding  amcmg  tbe 
world's  peoples." 

International  respect  for  the  Soviet  author- 
ities means  approval  of  Its  aggressive  Interna- 
tional policy,  a  policy  aimed  at  undermining 
the  stability  and  independence  of  other  coun- 
tries, unlawful  occupation  of  sovereign  terri- 
tories and  permanent  ideological  warfare 
against  all  noncommunlst  countries.  Soviet 
propaganda  is  tirelessly  hammering  into  tbe 
heads  of  people  that  the  coimtry  is  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  and  any  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  Russia  is  treated  as  high  treason, 
as  it  would  be  during  war. 

Holding  the  Olympics  In  Moscow  means 
giving  silent  consent  to  the  imprisonment 
of  people  like  Kovalyov,  Shcharansky,  Shel- 
kov.  Oslpov,  Orlov  and  many  others  whose 
opinions  are  in  conflict  with  official  ideol- 
ogy. It  means  consenting  to  the  severe  per- 


secution of  organizations  like  the  Human 
Rights  Movement  and  the  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group,  whose  activities  are  aimed 
at  the  observance  of  legal  and  humanitar- 
ian principles  which  are  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

By  signing  the  contract  with  Moscow,  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  has  vio- 
lated its  own  rules,  which  forbid  holding 
the  Oames  in  countries  where  there  is  ra- 
cial, national,  religious  or  political  discrim- 
ination. 

The  committee  Is  giving  respectability  and 
legitimacy  to  this  totalitarian  regime  and  its 
aggressive,  oppressive  and  chauvinistic  poli- 
cies. It  allows  the  Soviet  authorities  the 
opportunity  to  use  tbe  Games  as  a  rostrum 
for  political  propaganda.  The  highest  gov- 
ernment and  party  officials  are  Involved  in 
organizing  the  Games,  among  them  Oon- 
charov,  head  of  the  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee  Propaganda  Department, 
and  Gres'ko,  expelled  from  England  in  1971, 
and  former  controller  of  British  spies  Phllby, 
Burgess  and  Maclean. 

paoop  OF  sxTpniioRrrT 

The  Soviet  press  calls  the  Games  the  great- 
est event  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  has 
emphasized  that  they  will  take  place  in  the 
first  socialist  country.  Any  success  by  So- 
viet or  Eastern  European  sportsmen  Is  al- 
ways interpreted  by  their  countries  as  yet 
another  victory  for  the  Communist  system 
and  proof  of  its  superiority.  The  large  num- 
ber of  medals  are  secured  by  the  fact  that 
Soviet  sportsmen  are  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals. Only  Komsomol  or  Party  members 
are  allowed  into  international  teams  and 
they  enjoy  privileges  only  the  Soviet  elite 
enjoys — the  best  salaries,  roomy  flats,  ac- 
cess to  special  shops,  trips  abroad.  This  is  a 
direct  breach  of  tbe  first  principle  of  the 
Olympic  Games'  Intention  "to  promote  the 
development  of  those  fine  physical  and  moral 
qualities  which  are  the  basis  of  amateur 
sport." 

About  a  year  ago,  I  appealed  for  the  first 
time  to  world  opinion  to  press  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Olympic  Games  from  Moscow. 
Recently  members  of  the  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Group  also  appealed  to  the  IOC  to  make 
a  "ceasefire"  In  the  war  against  humani- 
tarlanlsm  and  mercy  a  necessary  precondi- 
tion for  holding  the  Olympics  in  the  USSR. 
The  IOC  remains  deaf  to  the  appeal. 

It  would  be  possible  to  hold  the  Games  in 
Montreal:  it  would  be  i>ossible  for  sportsmen 
to  boycott  the  Oames  for  moral  reasons;  the 
same  applies  to  tourists.  The  Soviet  author- 
ities would  find  It  embarrassing  and  difficult 
to  explain  this  to  the  people. 

But  If  you  still  decide  to  go  or  participate 
in  tbe  Games,  remember  that  some  of  the 
Olympic  souvenirs  you  buy  are  made  by 
prisoners  in  Soviet  labor  camps. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13,  1979] 

SowT  Is  Said  To  Hutdbs  Oltmpic  Pxkiodicai. 

Salxs 

(By  Thomas  Laak) 

Roland  Algrant,  president  of  Dlstrlpress, 
an  International  organization  of  distribu- 
tors and  publishers  of  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals and  paperback  books  from  70  countries, 
charged  yesterday  that  his  organization  is 
"meeting  a  lot  of  frustration  in  getting  the 
Russians  to  agree  to  the  distribution  of  news- 
p^>ers  and  magazines  during  next  summer's 
Olympics." 

This  means  in  effect  that  the  300,000  for- 
eign visitors  expected  at  the  22d  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow  as  wdl  as  tbe  athletes 
themselves  will  not  be  able  to  see  any  West- 
ern newspapers  or  magazines  during  their 
sta.y. 

The  Soviet  stand,  BIr.  Algrant  said,  vio- 
lates the  Code  of  the  Olympic  Games,  to 
which  the  Russians  agreed  when  Moscow  was 
picked  for  the  site  of  the  games.  It  also  vio- 
lates   the    Final    Act   of   Helsinki    and    the 
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Uneeco  Charter,  both  of  which  were  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

TIMX  raCTOK  CITXO 

"Unless  the  matter  Is  resolved  soon,  there 
will  be  no  time  to  organize  the  distribution 
of  these  pubUcatlons,"  Mr.  Algrant  said.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  the  Buaslans  woiUd 
need  time  to  arrange  tor  tbe  publications  to 
get  to  the  points  of  sale. 

At  tbe  present  time  publications  that  are 
shipped  Into  the  Soviet  Union  are  limited  to 
quantities  of  60  or  00.  according  to  Mr.  Al- 
grant, and  these  are  not  available  to  the 
public.  That  figure  may  be  Increased  to  as 
many  as  2,000  or  3,000  during  the  Olympics, 
Mr.  Algrant  said,  with  as  many  as  100  or 
more  publications  partldpating. 

For  the  last  two  months,  Mr.  Algrant  and 
Arnold  Kaullch,  permanent  director  of  Dls- 
trlpress, have  been  dealing  with  a  number 
of  organizations  that  might  have  helped  to 
resolve  the  problem.  These  have  induded  the 
Moscow  Olympic  Committee,  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  In  Lausanne,  the 
official  Soviet  agency  for  the  importation  of 
periodicals,  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  States  Commission  on  Publish- 
ing, Printing  and  the  Book  Trade  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Each,  when  it  has  replied,  has 
placed  the  responsibility  on  one  or  the  other 
groups. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  21,  1979) 

SOVIKTB    EXILINO    SCHOOLCHTIJIBKN 

Moscow,  October  20. — Soviet  authorities 
are  taking  steps  to  clear  Moscow  of  all  trou- 
blesome schoolchildren  during  next  summer's 
Olympic  Games. 

Children  between  tbe  ages  of  seven  and 
10  are  being  told  by  teachers  to  inform  their 
parents  that  they  wUl  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  capital  during  the  months  of 
July  and  Aug\ist. 

As  is  normal  every  year,  parents  are  being 
asked  to  write  to  their  children's  schools  de- 
tailing plans  they  have  for  their  children 
for  tbe  summer. 

But  this  year,  parents  are  being  told  that 
If  they  do  not  plan  to  send  their  children 
to  stay  with  relatives  In  tbe  country  or  to 
summer  camps,  alternative  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  them. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Education  Minis- 
try confirmed  that  schoolchildren  will  not  be 
allowed  to  stay  In  Moscow  next  summer.  She 
said  schools  will  organize  special  camps  out- 
side Moscow  for  yotmgsters  whose  parents  do 
not  make  other  arrangements  for  them. 

Three  reasons  appear  likely  for  the  un- 
usual evacuation  plan:  to  reduce  the  number 
of  general  headaches  during  the  games,  to 
prevent  foreign  visitors  to  the  games  from  be- 
ing pestered  by  children  asking  for  chewing 
gum,  ballpoint  pens,  and  other  exotic  Items 
and  to  avoid  the  possible  risks  of  ideological 
contaminatlOTi  of  the  younger  generation. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  limes,  Nov.  2, 1979 1 

Sovixr  Crackdown  Limkxd  to  Olticfics 
(By  Dan  Fisher) 

Moscow. — Soviet  security  police  arrested 
three  prominent  dissidents  Thursday  and 
conducted  a  wave  of  i^Mulment  searches. 
Western  diplomatic  sources  here  speculated 
that  the  action  might  be  the  beginning  of  a 
pre-Olymplcs  crackdown  to  clear  active 
critics  of  the  regime  from  Moscow  and  other 
large  Soviet  cities. 

Among  those  arrested,  according  to  friends 
and  relatives,  was  a  Lithuanian  nationalist, 
a  Russian  Orthodox  priest  and  a  longtime 
human  rights  activist. 

In  addition,  dissident  physicist  Andrei  D. 
Sakharov  said,  at  least  eight  apartments — 
flve  of  them  belonging  to  religious  activists — 
were  searched  Thursday  by  KGB  secret 
police. 

"There  have  bean  rumors  for  tbe  last  couple 


of  weeks  about  a  new  crackdown."  one  Weat- 
em  soiu-ce  commented.  "Tbey  were  in  the 
context  of  a  cleanup  prior  to  the  Olympics." 
About  300,000  foreign  tourists  are  expected  to 
visit  the  Soviet  ci^iital  and  other  large  dUes 
here  next  summer  during  the  1960  games,  and 
the  government-controlled  press  has  carried 
a  number  of  artldes  lately  about  the  need  to 
remove  undesirable  elements  and  make  Mos- 
cow a  model  city. 

An  earlier  crackdown — begun  In  1977  and 
directed  primarily  at  the  so-called  Helsinki 
human  rights  group  formed  to  monitor  So- 
viet performance  under  the  1976  European 
agreements  on  security  and  cooperation — 
brought  widespread  criticism  of  the  regime. 
More  than  20  Helsinki  group  members  from 
several  Soviet  cities  were  Imprisoned  during 
that  campaign,  which  peaked  more  than  a 
year  ago  with  the  widely  publicized  trials  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Yuri  Orlov  and  Alex- 
ander Glnzburg. 

While  that  crackdown  appears  to  have 
crippled  the  Helsinki  groups,  there  remains  a 
large  dissident  subculture  here  led  by  lesser- 
known,  but  eqtially  active  critics  of  the  re- 
gime. Many  of  them  put  out  underground 
Journals  that  feature  critical  material  cen- 
sored from  the  official  press. 

Antanas  Terleckas,  a  50-year-(4d  economist 
and  historian  who  was  "detained"  Thursday 
In  Vilnius,  the  capital  of  Soviet  Lithuania.  Is 
an  outspoken  Lithuanian  nationalist  who  has 
been  active  in  publishing  underground  Jour- 
nals there.  Dissident  sources  said  his  home 
had  been  searched  early  last  month.  Terleckas 
also  has  been  an  outspoken  supporter  of  im- 
prisoned Soviet  dissidents. 

A  large  and  commanding  man  with  a 
booming  voice,  he  had  gathered  around  him 
many  sympathizers  who  also  spoke  openly 
for  a  brealuway  of  their  Baltic  republic  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Lithuania  was  independ- 
ent between  the  two  world  wars,  but  the 
Soviets  took  it  over  Just  before  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  n. 

Also  arrested  Thursday  was  Tatyana  Vel- 
ikanova,  47,  a  veteran  of  the  Moscow  dissi- 
dent movement  who  was  a  member  of  a 
human  rights  group  that  was  a  forerunner 
of  the  Helsinki  organizations.  While  not  a 
member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  group,  she 
sympathized  with  it  and  participated  as  re- 
cently as  two  days  ago  in  one  of  its  press 
conferences  here. 

The  Rev.  Oleb  Yakunin,  the  third  dissi- 
dent arrested,  beads  a  group  called  the 
Christian  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Rights  of  Believers.  The  45-year-old  Russian 
Orthodox  priest  was  taken  from  bis  home 
Thursday  and  his  interrogator  later  told  his 
wife  by  telephone  that  he  was  being  held  in 
Moscow's  Lefortovo  Prison  and  that  she 
should  bring  warm  clothes  for  him  today. 

Speclflc  charges  against  the  three  are  not 
known.  Technically,  they  have  all  been 
"detained,"  since  under  Soviet  law  a  person 
is  not  "arrested"  until  he  has  been  held  for 
three  days. 

The  security  police  searched  the  Moscow 
homes  of  at  least  flve  other  religious  activ- 
ists Thiu'Bday,  Sakharov  told  Western  report- 
ers from  a  pay  telephone.  Ilie  physicist  said 
his  own  phone  had  been  cut  off  Thursday 
afternoon. 

One  of  the  other  homes  searched  was  that 
of  Viktor  Kapltanchuk.  also  a  member  of 
the  Christian  committee.  Ete  said  that  police 
took  letters,  documents  and  a  typewriter. 

Sakharov  said  he  had  beard  of  eight  apart- 
ment searches  Thursday.  He  called  the  ar- 
rest of  Miss  Vellkanova  "a  very  serious  mat- 
ter." adding  that  she  has  been  of  "colossal 
significance"  to  the  human  ri^ts  move- 
ment here. 

As  has  been  previously  reported,  the  au- 
thoilties  have  also  been  pressuring  two 
other  underground  Journals  lately.  One 
called  Polskl  (Search)  seeks  to  provide  an 
open  forum  for  various  points  of  view  on  the 


problems  of  Soviet  society.  Tbe  other  Is  a 
cultural,  historical  and  literary  Journal  called 
Jews  in  the  UBjBJR. 

Tbe  homes  of  a  number  of  editora  of  tboea 
Journals  have  been  searched  in  recent 
montbs,  articles  were  oonflsfated  and  one 
man  was  arrested  on  criminal  ctiacsea. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  IS,  1980] 
BoToormie  'tbb  Oltmfks 

Should  the  (Mynq>le  flame  be  lighted  in 
Moscow  on  July  19.  and.  if  it  ia,  ahotdd 
American  athletes  be  there? 

As  the  Soviet  Union  pntsnes  its  anned 
subjugation  of  Afghanistan,  tbe  poaslbllity 
of  a  U.8.  boycott  of  the  Summer  Otymple 
Games  has  been  caeoaUy  rtlsi  iiiiil  rreei- 
dent  Carter,  in  hla  addrsM  to  tbe  oatloa 
January  4.  said,  "Although  the  United  States 
wciild  prefer  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
Olympic  flamrs  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  muat 
realise  that  its  continued  aggreasive  actiooB 
will  endanger  both  tbe  partldpatlan  of  ath- 
letes and  the  travel  to  lioeoow  by  spectatofs 
who  would  normally  wish  to  attend  the 
Olympic  Oamca." 

The  Kremlin  does  not  yet  i4>pear  to  have 
reached  that  realisation. 

Vice  Preeident  Mondale  suggested  Thun- 
day  that  the  Summer  Games  be  moved  from 
Moscow,  perhaps  to  Montreal  or  Munldk 
where  the  Olympics  were  held  in  1976  and 
1972.  Tbe  world's  athletes,  be  said,  would 
then  not  have  to  coa!iq>ete  "in  a  setting 
where  we  are  in  effect  giving  legitimacy  to  a 
country  that  has  just  committed  this  out- 
rageous and  indefenailde  act  of  aggr«BBlon  " 

Mr.  Mondale's  sentiment  is  appropriate. 
But  it  is  not  at  aU  dear  if  the  Summer 
Oames  could  be  moved  to  another  country 
between  now  and  mid-July.  Robert  Kane, 
president  of  the  UB.  Olympic  Committee, 
said  on  the  MacNeU/Lehrer  Report  he  fdt 
such  a  move  was  "not  feasible."  The  ded- 
sion  would.  In  any  event,  have  to  ooma 
from  the  International  Olympic  Oommlttee: 
a  dedslon  to  transfer  the  site  sewmii  fairly 
unlikdy  from  an  organisation  not  kxM>wn  foe 
looking  far  beyond  the  playing  fleld.  But  on 
Friday,  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Joe  Clark 
said  his  country  would  take  the  lead  in 
urging  removal  of  the  Games  from  Maaoow. 

That  leaves  a  boycott.  Saudi  Arabia  ao 
far  is  tbe  only  nation  to  announce  that  its 
athletes  will  stay  away  from  Maaoow. 

From  the  initial  questions  come  two  more: 
Is  a  boycott  a  proper  expreaslon  of  con- 
demnation? Would  it  make  any  impreaaion 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  a  countey  routinely 
contemptuoun  of  world  feeling? 

Opinlc«i  Is  divided  on  the  propriety  of  a 
boycott,  in  the  UB.  and  elsewhere.  A  primary 
objection  is  that  it  would  mingle  politics  and 
sports. 

The  two  may  exist  more  or  less  discretely 
in  uncomplicated  minds.  In  reality,  however, 
such  a  division  Is  largely  artificial.  This  unity 
of  politics  and  sports  is  especially  true  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  its  totaUtarian  consina, 
where  q>ort  is  a  blunt  instrument  of  state 
policy — like  aU  other  aspects  of  life.  And  not 
an  Inslgniflcant  one. 

To  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  revel  In  the 
global  qmtllght  of  the  Moeeow  Games  while 
her  combat  troops  infest  Afghanistan  is  not 
an  edifying  prospect.  Comparisons  are  being 
made  of  Hitler's  capitalisation  on  the  1936 
Olympics,  and  that  Is  worth  reflection. 

Would  a  disruption  of  the  Summer  (Xym- 
plcs  cause  the  Politburo  to  lose  sleep?  "No 
other  non-military  move  oould  so  directly 
challenge  the  Soviet  leaderahip,  or  so  startle 
the  Soviet  ptd>lic,''  writes  the  Posft  former 
Moscow  corxe^wndent  Robert  Kaiser.  The 
Soviets  have  been  treating  this  Olympiad  "as 
one  of  the  great  events  of  their  modem  his- 
tory," involving  an  enormous  investment  of 
pride  and  money. 

Another  objection  is  that  a  boycott  would 
penalise  the  young  Americans  who  have  dla- 
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dpUned  themselves  toward  the  Olympic  pin- 
nacle of  competition.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
•n  awful  disappointment  for  them  to  miss 
the  opportunity — for  some  th^r  only  or  last 
chance.  But  In  the  scale  of  values,  should 
that  be  set  above  the  principles  of  the  Olym- 
pics, principles  which  Soviet  sponsorship 
would  mock? 

Red  Smith,  columnist  for  The  New  York 
Times  and  perhaps  the  most  admired  sports- 
writer  In  the  country,  has  no  difficulty  align- 
ing the  priorities.  "We  ought  to  deliver  the 
message  to  the  Sovlete  that  even  tf  they  with- 
draw troops  from  Afghanistan,  they  have 
done  something  on  the  International  scene 
we  will  not  soon  forget,"  he  said  on  the  Mac- 
Nell/Lehrer  show  Thursday.  "I'd  love  to  see 
America  lead  a  world  boycott." 

That  Is  a  tough  prescription.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  It  tough.  We  ought  to  think 
hard — and  quickly — about  seconding,  and 
encoiu^glng.  the  Saudi  Arabian  Initiative. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  20,  19801 
Olympian   Lords — USOC   Rkachks   Peak   of 

ASXOGANCK 

(By  Shirley  Povlch) 
Those  strutting  peacocks  who  are  Im- 
pressed with  their  own  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee blazers  have  sent  a  clear  message  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  Is- 
sue of  boycotting  the  Moscow  Olympics:  It  Is 
they  who  wUl  decide  what  Is  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States;  not  Mr.  Carter, 
who  was  elected  for  that  purpose  by  49  825  - 
939  voters. 

They  reject  President  Carter's  view  that 
the  U.S.  team  should  pull  out  of  the  Moscow 
games,  right  now,  as  a  thumping  rebuke  to 
Soviet  Russia  for  lU  unconscionable  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  has  said  flatly  that  we  should.  Hoddlng 
Carter,  the  State  Department  spokesman  who 
does  not  speak  without  clearance,  praised  the 
proposal  the  other  day  as  "a  straightforward 
sUtement  to  the  Soviets  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  participate  as  If  nothing  had  hap- 
pened." 

To  proceed  as  usual,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Is  the  Intent  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  offi- 
cials, as  If  85,000  uninvited  Soviet  soldiers 
were  not  Inside  Afghanistan,  as  If  U.S.  in- 
terests were  not  affected  and  as  If  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  Moscow  would  not  be  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Soviets  as  everybody's  good 
neighbor. 

Tet  another  example  of  the  USOC's  exor- 
bitant sense  of  importance  was  rendered  Fri- 
day when  Its  pec^le  left  the  White  House 
after  a  2'/4  -hour  conference  on  a  U.S.  boycott. 
Newsmen  were  reminded  by  Don  Xflller  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  USOC.  that  when 
Olympic  Invitations  are  sent  out  by  the  in- 
ternational committee  they  go  not  to  govern- 
ments but  to  the  various  Olympic  commit- 
tees of  the  several  nations,  "beclslons  of  this 
kind  must  be  made  within  the  system. "  he 
said.  In  other  words,  thu  whole  thing  was 
none  of  the  government's  business. 

The  USOC  believes  it  U  so  sovereign  that 
even  the  government  can't  interfere  with  the 
sacred  rights  of  their  Olympics.  Oh.  If  It 
came  to  a  shooting  war.  said  USOC  President 
Robert  Kane  recently,  'then  we'd  have  to 
reassess  our  thinking."  Then  they  would 
dwell  upon  whether  or  not  to  pull  our  team 
out  of  Moscow.  At  least  give  It  some  thought. 
A  statement  sufficient  to  cause  a  laughing 
fli  among  those  who  know  the  USOC  people 
b«t  Is  their  declaration  that  if  President 
Carter  requests  a  boycott,  they  wUl  "Im- 
mediately poll  prospective  members  of  the 
U.8.  team  to  ascertain  their  feelings  about 
such  an  action."  and  be  guided  by  it 

■This  new  gimmick  of  asking  the  athletes 
If  they  stlU  want  to  go  to  Moscow  would  de- 
lude nobody.  They  are  asking  athletes  con- 
ditioned to  believe  there  Is  no  greater  glory 
than  being  in  the  Olympics  and  are  playing 
on  the  pMaions  of  young  men  and  women 


who  have  trained  long  for  the  chance,  and 
they  know  what  the  answer  would  be  before 
they  ask  the  question.  That  would  be  the 
ultimate  charade. 

Also,  a  good  question  at  this  point  Is: 
When  were  the  Olympic  committees  ever  be- 
fore concerned  by  what  the  U.S.  athletes 
thought  about  anything?  Why  this  sudden 
solicitude  toward  their  tender  feelings?  A 
good  answer  is  that  they  desperately  want 
the  athletes  to  give  them  an  out,  spurious 
as  It  may  be,  to  take  them  off  the  hook,  and 
to  get  them  all  on  this  glorious  Junket  to 
Moscow  where  the  caviar  and  the  cham- 
pagne and  the  chauffered  limousines  and  the 
gifts  await  the  committee  elite. 

I  have  covered  Ave  of  these  things,  and 
there  is  no  scene  to  compare  with  the  social 
activity  of  the  Olympic  committee  horde  be- 
fore and  during  the  games.  In  the  host  na- 
tion, they  are  royalty.  They  have  their  own 
castes,  dictating  who  gets  the  best  hotel 
suites,  the  best  cars  and  drivers,  the  most 
goodies  from  the  commercial  sponsors  of  the 
games. 

The  handouts  are  exciting.  Those  sweat 
suits  the  athletes  wear,  gorgeous  ones  and  ex- 
pensive, go  to  certain  committee  men  for  the 
requisitioning.  One  of  'em  hears  about  the 
officials  Olympic  luggage  they  are  giving  away 
to  certain  privileged  folk  somewhere  In  the 
Olympic  Village,  and  there's  a  stampede  in 
that  direction.  At  Munich,  any  committee 
man  who  wasn't  wearing  Adidas  or  Puma 
footwear  simply  wasn't  aware  where  they 
could  be  had,  for  free.  There  Is  much  more. 
A  contrast  with  the  values  of  the  USOC 
people  was  offered  by  Muhammad  All.  who 
has  a  history  of  saying  bright  things.  ("I 
ain't  got  nothing  against  those  Viet  Congs") 
Coming  out  strongly  In  favor  of  boycotting 
the  Moscow  games.  All  said,  "I  feel  the 
American  people  should  do  every  thing  they 
can  to  show  their  dislike  for  what  they  (the 
Soviets)  are  doing  .  .  .  Sports  don't  mean 
nothing.  When  war  breaks  out  we  can  forget 
everything.  If  it  means  sacrificing  the 
Olympics  to  wake  therfe  people  up.  It's  all 
worth  while." 

He  was  a  gold  medalist  In  the  1969  games, 
and  seems  to  c-  telling  the  USOC  people 
something  that  should  have  been  hammered 
Into  their  beads  many  years  ago:  that  other 
things  In  the  world  are  as  precious  as  their 
Olympic  Joy  Hde.  and  that  the  Olympics  are 
not  bigger  than  life. 

The  American  sense  of  self-respect  should 
figure  somewhere  In  this.  too.  At  a  time  when 
Soviet  behavior  has  outraged  the  American 
government  and  people  (and  governments 
and  peoples  all  around  the  world) .  Olympic 
teams  determined  to  acceDt  an  Invitation  to 
Moscow  would  be  going  there  on  bended 
knees — yet  the  shameless  USOC  Is  willing. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  20,  1980) 

86  PeRCEHT  IN  Poll  Back  Boycott  or 

Olympics 

(By  William  Taaffe) 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  readers  who 
responded  to  a  Washington  Star  poll  said 
the  United  States  should  boycott  the  Mos- 
cow Olympics  this  summer  because  of  the 
Russian  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Of  the  2.666  readers  who  responded  to 
the  poll's  lead  question — "Should  the  U.S. 
boycott  the  Moscow  Olympics?" — a  total  of 
2.289  (86.8  percent)  answered  yes.  A  total 
of  3T7  (14.2  percent)  said  no. 

The  poll,  based  on  a  ballot  that  readers 
could  clip  from  the  paper  and  mall  to  The 
Star,  was  not  scientifically  weighted.  Never- 
theless, the  high  percentage  of  participants 
In  favor  of  a  boycott  suggests  that  the  mood 
in  the  Washington  area  Is  strongly  against 
Olympic  "business  as  usual." 

The  ballot  ran  last  Sunday  and  Monday, 
shortly  after  President  Carter  said  he  would 
"prefer  not  to  withdraw"  the  United  States 
from  the  Moscow  Oames,  but  that  "continued 
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aggressive    actions'    by    the    Soviet    UnloD 
would  "endanger"  U.S.  participation. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  has 
since  said  he  and  Carter  were  both  opposed 
to  taking  part  In  the  Olympics  as  long  as 
Soviet  troops  were  In  Afghanistan. 

Dozens  of  readers  who  favored  a  boycott 
Jotted  remarks  on  their  ballots  indicating 
deep  anxiety  over  the  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

Many  of  them  said  that  however  unfair 
it  may  seem,  the  Interests  of  American  ath- 
letes must  take  second  place  to  the  Interests 
of  peace. 

"What  if  the  Russians  had  an  Olympics 
and  nobody  showed  up!"  wrote  one  reader  In 
Potomac.  "At  last  we  have  a  way  to  get 
through  the  maze  of  lies  directly  to  the  Rus- 
sian people!  " 

Added  a  local  athlete  who  Is  a  few  steps 
from  world-class  form: 

"I  am  a  2:41  marathoner  and  understand 
very  weU  the  effecU  of  a  boycott  on  our  ath- 
letes. However,  there  are  other  considerations 
which  must  take  precedence.  ...  A  world- 
wide boycott  of  the  Olympic  Oames  would 
be  a  devastating  blow  to  Russia's  ego,  a  blow 
which  may  hurt  even  more  than  military  or 
other  retaliation." 

For  some,  the  boycott  question  has  become 
a  litmus  test  of  U.S.  moral  courage. 

"If  Saudi  Arabia  has  guts  enough  to  boy- 
cott the  games  In  Moscow."  said  John  L. 
Stephenson  of  First  Church,  "otu-  falliue  to 
do  so.  would  indicate  real  cowardice  on  our 
part  to  the  rest  of  the  'free  world.'  " 

Those  who  opposed  a  boycott  generally 
argued  that  it  would  do  little  to  change  a 
fait  accompli,  would  not  embarrass  Russia 
as  much  as  imagined  and  would  further 
politicize  the  Olympic  Oames — ^perhaps  to 
their  eventual  demise. 

True,  we  should  make  some  waves."  said 
Donald  L.  Eck  of  Landover.  "But  it  is  not 
the  same  as  if  Russia  Invaded  a  non-Com- 
munist state  (because)  Afghanistan  was 
Communist  to  begin  with." 

Daniel  J.  Sheridan  of  Indian  Head    Md 
said  flatly: 

"A  boycott  wUl  not  affect  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  It  wUl  do  Is  dash  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  this  year's  Olympians  from  Ameri- 
ca— and  maybe  those  for  years  to  come." 

While  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Oames 
was  exceedingly  popular,  so  was  the  Idea  of 
holding  the  Olympics  In  some  other  city. 

Moving  the  Olympics  was  the  second  sub- 
ject of  the  poll.  "If  the  U.S.  does  boycott  the 
games,"  The  Star  asked,  "should  an  effort 
be  made  to  hold  an  alternative  Olympics  In 
a  city  such  as  Montreal?" 

Although  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee President  Lord  Klllanln  said  last  week 
It  Is  "physically  Impossible"  to  switch  the 
games  from  Moscow,  US.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee President  Robert  Kane  said  a  transfer 
could  be  accomplished  by  mid- 1981. 

Of  2.663  readers  who  responded  to  the 
question,  a  total  of  2.144—80.5  percent- 
answered  yes.  There  were  519  "no"  votes 
(19.5  percent). 

The  final  area  of  The  Star's  poll  focused  on 
the  Winter  Olympics  to  be  held  In  upper 
New  York  state  next  month.  The  question 
read:  "Should  the  United  States  ban  the 
Russian  team  from  the  Winter  Olympic 
Oames  at  Lake  Placid?" 

Opinion  here  was  almost  evenly  divided. 
Of  the  2.462  persons  who  responded  to  the 
question.  1.192  (48.4  percent)  answered  no 
aid  1.270  (51.6  percent)   answered  yes. 

Those  who  opposed  Soviet  participation 
In  the  winter  games  generally  did  so  for  the 
the  same  reason  they  urged  a  boycott:  The 
move  would  embarrass  Soviet  leaders  and  be 
difficult  for  them  to  hide.  Those  who  were 
against  a  ban  said  It  would  be  unjustified. 
"I  think  banning  the  Soviet  Union  would 
hurt  more  than  a  U.S.  boycott, "  said  Charles 
Trlfllettl  of  Berksley.  Md.  "The  entire  coun- 
try of  Russia  gears  itself  for  Olympic  com- 
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petition.  Banning  their  athletes  would  be 
a  great  blow  to  their  national  pride." 

But  even  Nagy  of  Kensington  objected. 
"Punish  the  Rviaslan."  he  said,  "but  don't 
punish  the  athlete." 

Several  members  of  Congress  commented 
on  the  findings  of  The  Star  Poll.  A  spokes- 
man for  Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes.  Md.,  said 
the  poll  "confirms  our  view  of  the  senti- 
ment that  exists  for  moving  the  Olympics, 
and  If  that's  not  possible,  to  go  onward 
with  a  formal  boycott." 

Rep.  Thomas  Luken,  D-Ohlo,  introduced 
a  resolution  last  week  calling  for  U£.  with- 
drawal If  the  Soviets  stay  in  Afghanistan. 
Luken  said: 

"The  poll  shows  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment Is  there  for  not  participating  and  for 
not  giving  the  Russians  any  advantage  they 
might  realize  from  the  games.  I'm  convinced 
the  American  people  are  more  antl-Sovlet 
than  the  administration  has  been  up  until 
now." 

Meanwhile,  there  were  these  other  reac- 
tions to  a  possible  Olympic  boycott: 

In  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va.,  yesterday 
said  U.S.  participation  at  Moscow  would  be 
"hypocritical." 

"It  would  be  wonderful  If  International 
sports  transcended  international  politics  as 
some  claim.  However,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  games  would  constitute  a  political 
propaganda  windfall  for  the  SovleU  In  the 
wake  of  their  outrageous  Invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  took  a  different 
tack.  Campaigning  In  Iowa  Friday,  he  said 
he  would  be  "reluctant"  to  boycott  the 
games.  "We  should  send  the  best  athletes 
we  have  to  Moscow  and  bring  back  all  the 
gold." 

The  State  Department  yesterday  voiced  op- 
position to  U.S.  participation  In  a  Jan.  22 
boxing  and  wrestling  comp>etltion  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  department  indicated,  however.  It  will 
not  try  to  prevent  American  athletes  from 
going  to  Moscow  on  the  trip  sponsored  by 
the  American  Athletic  Union. 

Two  boxers,  from  the  Muhammad  All 
Amateur  Sports  Club  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
have  pulled  out  of  the  scheduled  compe- 
tition. 

Sen.  Frank  Church,  D-Idaho.  and  Rep. 
Clement  J,  Zablockl,  D-Wls..  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  dealing 
with  foreign  relations,  have  both  Indicated 
they  favor  moving  the  games. 

Both  lawmakers  Indicated  they'd  give  high 
priority  to  resolutions  calling  for  an  alter- 
native "Free  World  Olympics"  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  this  week. 

In  Columbus.  Ohio.  Olympic  gold  medal 
winner  Olenn  "Jeep"  Davis  said,  "Something 
should  be  done  about  It.  Move  it  out  or  boy- 
cott It. 

"It's  a  pretty  rotten  thing  to  happen  now 
for  the  athletes,"  said  Davis,  45.  "but  you 
have  to  take  a  stand  someplace." 

Davis,  now  a  high  school  track  coach,  won 
the  gold  medal  in  the  400-meter  hurdles  In 
1966  in  Australia.  He  repeated  in  the  400- 
meter  hurdles  in  the  1960  games  in  Rome  and 
won  another  gold  medal  as  a  member  of  the 
1,600-meter  relay  team. 

The  New  York  Times  quotes  from  the  1980 
Soviet  Communist  "Party  Activist's  Hand- 
book." recently  published  in  Moscow: 

"The  decision  to  give  the  honor  of  holding 
the  Olympic  Oames  In  the  capital  of  the 
world's  first  Socialist  state  was  convincing 
testimony  to  the  general  recognition  of  the 
historic  Importance  and  correctness  of  the 
foreign  policy  course  of  our  country,  of  the 
enormous  services  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
struggle  for  peace." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 


tion submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor)  for  himself  and 
others,  relative  to  UJ3.  participation  in 
the  summer  Olympic  games  in  Moscow, 
be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  share  with  all  my  colleagues,  and  with 
all  Americans,  a  great  sense  of  outrage 
over  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
This  blatant  act  of  aggression  represents 
the  most  stark  threat  to  regional  stability 
and  world  peace  in  many  decades.  It  il- 
lustrates clearly  the  cynical  contempt 
which  Soviet  authorities  have  for  smaller 
and  weaker  nations,  whether  friend,  foe, 
or  neutral.  It  makes  ludricrous  any 
claims  by  apologists  or  propagandists 
that  the  Soviets  are  concerned  about  the 
welfare  and  independence  of  Third 
World  nations. 

This  action  cannot  and  should  not  be 
judged  out  of  context.  It  is  merely  the 
latest  in  a  Utany  of  threats  and  provo- 
cations by  Kremlin  authorities.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  past  few  years  the  Soviets 
have  been  caught  at  least  twice  in  at- 
tempts to  upgrade  their  presence  in 
Cuba.  They  have  established  by  force  of 
arms  a  substantial  military  foothold  in 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  South  Yemen,  re- 
lying on  both  their  own  troops  and  on 
the  troops  of  their  Cuban  underlings. 
They  have  greeted  with  a  combination  of 
bluster  and  specious  proposals  any  at- 
tempts by  the  NATO  allies  to  offset  So- 
viet miUtary  gains  in  Europe.  They  have 
steadily  amassed  a  miUtary  force  which 
far  exceeds  any  reasonable  military  re- 
quirements, even  for  a  nation  as  his- 
torically fearful  as  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
short,  the  Soviets  have  acted  in  terms  of 
a  pattern  with  which  they  are  quick  to 
label  their  adversaries;  that  pattern  is 
imperlEdism. 

Yet  although  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan is  consistent  with  this  larger  pat- 
tern of  behavior,  it  is  also  qualitatively 
different  from  past  Soviet  actions.  It 
represents  the  first  use  of  Soviet  miUtary 
forces  in  a  direct  combat  role  outside  the 
sateUite  states  which  were  erected  after 
World  War  n.  Moreover,  it  places  heav- 
ily armed  Soviet  troops  within  350  miles 
of  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 
Finally,  when  taken  in  the  context  of 
Soviet  gains  in  Ethiopia  and  South 
Yemen,  the  invasion  threatens  the  en- 
circlement of  several  nations  which  are 
vital  to  United  States  and  Western 
interests. 

The  seriousness  of  this  breach  of 
civilized  behavior  is  widely  recognized. 
It  was  manifested  in  the  astonishingly 
lopsided  vote  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  condemned  the  in- 
vasion. It  was  manifested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  Nation  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  It  was  manifested  in  the  maturity 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  com- 
mon good  which  were  demonstrated  by 
our  fanners  once  the  grain  embargo  was 
fully  explained.  It  will  be  manifested 
many  times  more.  ^ 

History  clearly  teaches  that  acrgression 
unchecked  is  aggression  unleashed. 
Throughout  this  session  of  Congress,  and 


for  many  months  thereafter,  we  will  be 
cmsidering  the  steps  necessary  to  restore 
our  strength,  sustain  our  vlgUaoce,  and 
demonstrate  our  resolve.  Tlie  process  will 
not  be  an  easy  one,  for  the  remedies  will 
not  be  immediate  or  the  costs  always 
easy  to  bear.  Moreover,  we  must  carefully 
avoid  the  risks  of  overreaction  as  much 
as  the  sure  folly  of  underreaction.  In 
other  words,  we  must  meet  new  chal- 
lenges with  measured  responses,  seeking 
to  rebuild  what  has  been  allowed  to 
atrophy  over  many  years.  However,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  succeed,  for 
it  is  the  unique  strength  of  a  great  de- 
mocracy that  it  can  arrive  at  decisions 
which  reflect  the  wisdom  of  the  many 
rather  than  the  few. 

Our  long  process  of  deliberation  begins 
today.  As  a  first  step,  I  commmd  to  my 
colleagues  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Pryor  concerning  the  Olympics. 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  its  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Simply  stated,  the  res(dution  combines 
several  distinct  advantages.  By  urging 
the  relocation  of  the  Olympic  games  to  a 
site  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  it  seeks  to 
deny  the  Soviets  the  benefits  (rf  financial 
gain  and  self-esteem  which  come  from 
hosting  a  great  international  event.  Yet 
is  does  so  without  imposing  significant 
costs  on  either  the  athletes  or  the  law- 
abiding  governments  which  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  games.  Finally,  it  leaves 
open  an  honorable  opticm  for  the  United 
States  in  the  event  that  the  International 
Ol3rmpic  Committee  decides  not  to  ac- 
cede to  our  request. 

Clearly,  this  rescdution  will  not  cause 
the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their  troops.  It 
will  not  end  the  bloodshed  in  Afghanis- 
tan. It  will  neither  compensate  the  latest 
victims  of  Soviet  aggression  nor  wiU  it 
put  an  end  to  the  visicm  of  expansion 
which  apparently  tempts  Soviet  authori- 
ties. But  it  will  signal  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  and  others  have  no  intenti<»i  of  be- 
littling the  spirit  of  the  Olympics  by 
conducting  games  of  peace  in  a  nation  at 
war.  It  will  make  pointless  the  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  prepare  for  international  visi- 
tors by  relocating  or  Jailing  those  Soviet 
citizens  who  might  embarrass  their 
rulers  with  candid  speech.  It  will  treat 
the  Olympic  Village  in  Moscow  as  merely 
another  Potemkin  Village  in  Russia,  a 
facade  rather  thtoi  a  reality.  And  it  will 
be  an  indication  that  Americans  care 
more  about  long-term  principles  than 
about  short-term  gratification. 

Mr.  President,  having  spent  the  last 
4  weeks  in  lifinnesota,  I  am  convinced 
that  my  constituents  do  care  about  prin- 
ciple. I  visited  more  than  a  dozen  com- 
munities. Much  of  my  time  was  spent 
listening  to  the  concerns  and  Ideas  of 
Minnesotans.  One  message  stood  out 
clearly.  The  people  of  Minnesota  are 
ready  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices; 
every  Minnesotan  is  willing  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  common  good. 

However,  because  the  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan represents  a  challenge  to  the 
entire  Nation,  my  constituents  wish  to 
insure  that  the  entire  Nation  is  involved 
in  the  costs  and  inconveniences  of  a 
firm  American  response.  No  American 
or  group  of  Americans  should  be  called 
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upon  to  bear  a  disproportionate  price. 
When  all  Americans  face  a  common 
diallenge.  no  Americans  stiould  suffer 
under  a  policy  of  selective  sacrifice. 

Each  American  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion deriving  from  his  or  her  position 
in  society,  his  or  her  skills  and  talents. 
So  long  as  all  Americans  are  involved, 
this  is  both  reasonable  and  effective. 
Therefore,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  fans  of  the  Olympics— even  former 
participants  and  the  families  of  current 
partidiMUits — are  ready  to  take  positive 
and  firm  action.  Even  in  the  hockey 
hotbeds  of  Roseau.  Warroad,  and 
Eveleth— home  of  the  n.S.  Hockey  Hall 
of  Fame — the  j^ple  are  willing  to  forego 
the  Olympics.  They  are  worried  about 
the  effects  of  this  action  on  the  winter 
games  in  Lake  Placid,  but  they  are  even 
more  concerned  that  we  must  take  a 
stance  against  Soviet  aggression. 

I  am  therefore  firmly  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  Senator  Pktor's  resolution. 
I  urge  its  prompt  adoption  by  the 
Senate.* 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucxts)  .  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  summer  Oljrmpic 
games  In  Moscow  should  be  moved  or 
boycotted. 

The  decision  to  boycott  Moscow  will 
be  made  by  the  Olsonpic  Committee  and 
by  individual  athletes.  And  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  We  do  not  need  to  force 
any  decision  upon  our  citizens  as  do 
totalitarian  regimes.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  athletes  could  sleep  well  in  Mos- 
cow while  Soviet  troops  are  occupying 
Afghanistan.  They  are  international 
athletes — ^yes.  But  they  are  American 
citisens  of  conscience  as  well.  To  let  them 
know  bow  we  feel  will  lend  strength  to 
their  difllcult,  but  correct  decision  to  boy- 
cott the  1980  Olympic  games  in  Moscow. 

Some  say  that  the  Olympic  games  must 
remain  isolated  from  political  pressiires 
and  considerations.  But  the  issue  before 
us  now  is  not  "just"  politics.  It  is  an 
issue  rooted  in  fimdamental  conceptions 
of  himian  rights — the  rights  individuals 
and  peoples  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tinies. Those  rights  are  at  the  heart  of 
any  event  which  symbolizes,  as  the 
Olympics  do,  the  attempts  by  individuals 
to  excel  in  activities  to  which  they  have 
freely  chosen  to  devote  years  of  their 
Uves. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
violates  all  norms  of  international  rela- 
tions. And  in  the  face  of  that  behavior 
and  that  violation,  we  are  now  asked  to 
bring  the  international  community  to 
Moscow  to  help  advance,  as  the  Olympic 
charter  puts  it,  "intemaUonal  goodwill" 
and  the  cause  of  a  "better  and  more 
peaceful  world."  I  just  do  not  believe  that 
those  goals  can  be  fostered  In  Moscow 
while  Russia  forcefully  occupies  Afghan- 
istan. And  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
pretend  that  they  can  be. 

Boycotting  the  Moscow  games  will 
probably  not  cause  the  Soviets  to  with- 
draw their  troops.  But  it  will  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviet  people  and  government 


precisely  what  we  think  of  the  presaice 
of  their  troops  in  Afghanistan. 

We  know  what  we  think.  It  is  time  to 
show  the  world  that  oiu:  thoughts  are 
the  father  of  our  deeds;  that  we  will  not 
compromise  with  aggression:  that  we  will 
not  even  symbolically  support  oppres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  resolution.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  and 
promptly  supports  it  and  sends  a  decisive 
message  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  WUl  the  Senatw  yield  for 
a  comment  and  a  imanlmous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  honored  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  is  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  journeying 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  think  we 
learned  a  great  deal,  and  I  hope  we  can 
profit  trom  the  experiences  we  gained 
there  during  that  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sttwart)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  be  included  as  orig- 
inal cosponsors  to  Resolution  No.  333. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  30  seconds  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  this  resolution  which 
I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor.  I  think  he 
has  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  I  think  he  is  absolutely  right. 
I  support  h'jn  wholeheartedly  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  it  is 
quite  unfortunate  and  tragic  that  we  are 
reduced  to  being  put  in  a  position  where 
we  are  taking  rather  last  minute  meas- 
ures to  protest  something  that  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  happen  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  a  grievous  situation  that 
the  Soviets  have  acted  as  they  have  in 
Afghanistan  and,  equally  serious,  the 
fact  that  they  for  1  minute  doubted  our 
intentions. 

The  means  we  have  of  signaling  that 
we  are  serious  are  more  limited  today 
than  we  would  like.  One  of  these  is  em- 
bodied in  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor)  . 

I  make  the  point,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  strong  for- 
e'.gn  policy  before  the  fact.  Admittedly, 
what  we  are  doing  is  after  the  fact.  We 
are  do'ng  it  to  deny  the  Soviet  Union 
the  k'nd  of  recognition  and  publicity 
opportunity  that  Nazi  Germany  was  able 
to  exploit  in  1936. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  we  can 
find  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
that  would  prevent  the  kind  of  impasse, 
the  kind  of  advraitiulsm.  they  have  en- 
gaged in.  in  the  same  way  as  I  wish  this 
country  and  others  had  been  much  more 
farslghted  about  the  Nazi  threat  in  the 
1930's. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  today  to  Join 


with  my  colleague.  Senator  Davis  Prtqs 
of  Arkansas,  in  calling  an  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  rewond  to  recent 
armed  aggression  in  Afghanistan  by  peti- 
tioning its  international  governing 
body — the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee— to  relocate  the  1980  summer 
games  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  making  this  request  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  task  put  bef(H«  the 
USOC  is  a  difficult  one.  Howevo*.  desfAte 
international  pressure  and  {Koepects  of 
failure,  this  action  remains  a  neccanory 
step  if  our  Nation  is  to  keep  its  mond 
and  sulistantive  commitment  to  flg^t  ag- 
gression fuid  to  help  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  free  nations  around  the  world. 

We  must  be  prepared,  short  of  gaining 
a  change  in  the  Olympic  site  throui^ 
USOC  dellljeratlOTis,  ultimately  to  inform 
the  I(3C  that  Americans  will  not  travel 
to  Moscow  while  Soviet  troops  remain 
within  Afghanistan's  borders.  We  must 
make  a  strong,  unboidlng  commitment 
to  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
blatant  disregard  for  international  law. 
That  commitment  must  be  consistent. 
As  such,  we  musft  hold  resolutely  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  demands  that  all  Soviet 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan 
by  February  20  as  a  condition  for  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  summer  games. 

This  csdl,  I  know,  is  unprecedented. 
For  the  first  time  Congress,  and  this 
country's  Presidrait,  call  on  our  athletes 
to  enter  not  the  ar«ia  of  sport,  but  the 
arena  of  international  politics.  We  do  so 
reluctantly.  We  know  that  each  athlete 
has  labored  long  toward  that  coveted 
prize — proof  of  excellence  in  interna- 
tional competition.  Fy>r  many  the  op- 
portunity will  come  only  once  in  a  Ufe- 
time. 

But  we  must  recognize,  too,  that  the 
challenges  facing  our  country  are  unpar- 
alleled. Fifty  American  hostages  are  now 
in  their  80th  day  of  captivity  in  Iran; 
our  long  held  hopes  of  detente  and  a 
SALT  n  accord  are  dashed  for  the  im- 
mediate future;  our  continued  call  for 
respect  for  human  rights  go  unanswered 
in  many  countries.  Now,  Soviet  s(ridiers 
occupy  neighboring  Afghanistan. 

A  greater  necessity,  a  greater  good 
leads  us  to  make  this  request. 

International  athletic  competition,  we 
know,  remains  for  the  Soviet  Union  a 
means  of  promoting  its  international 
policy  and  political  ideology.  To  them  the 
upcoming  Olympics  in  Moscow  is  a  show 
of  national  honor,  prestige  and  legiti- 
macy. For  American  athletes  to  travd 
now  to  Moscow  acknowledges  this  and 
condones  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan and  the  phllosoi^y  of  aggression 
that  led  it.  As  a  free  nation,  and  as  rep- 
resentative to  a  free  world,  that  is  some- 
thing that,  in  principle,  we  cannot  do 
undo*  any  circumstances. 

Regrettably,  we  Ignored  this  principle 
In  1936  when  we,  as  a  nation,  and  as 
athlete-citizens  of  that  nation,  remained 
quiet  in  the  face  of  another  moral  chal- 
lenge. Instead  of  making  the  difBcult 
choice  that  world  Interest  would  be  best 
served  if  Americans  stayed  out  of  Berlin 
for  the  1936  siunmer  games,  we  ignored 
our  principles  and  contributed,  by  our 
appearance  to  the  legitimacy  of  Hitler's 
emerging  Nazi  regime.  We  were  left  then 
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to  face  the  imconsclonable  holocaust  and 
war  that  was  to  follow. 

We  cannot  today  repeat  that  mistake. 
We  must  use  every  avenue  possible  to 
make  a  stand  against  aggression  and  a 
Soviet  policy  that  threatens  world  peace 
and  the  ideals  embodied  in  the  Olympics. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dictate  to  the  USOC 
or  America's  athletes.  Indeed,  by  law  we 
cannot.  But  we  wish  today  to  appeal  to 
them  for  help  on  behalf  of  this  coimtry 
and  all  free  countries.  We  ask  to  link  the 
aspirations  of  America's  extraordinary 
yotmg  men  and  women  to  the  challenge 
imposed  on  our  Nation.  And  we  ask  them, 
like  the  ancient  Greek,  Pheidlppides.  to 
carry  a  message  for  the  American  people 
to  the  Soviet  people  and  all  people 
arotmd  the  world. 

This  Athenian  messenger  ran  from  a 
battle  site  at  the  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Marathon  to  Athens  26  miles  away. 
There  the  citizens  of  his  nation-state 
were  anxiously  awaiting  word  of  victory 
or  defeat  against  Persian  invaders.  Upon 
this  news,  they  knew,  depended  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  world's  first  democracy. 

Pheidlppides  was  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  charge.  He  pushed  himself 
to  ultimate  exhaustion  in  a  run  that  cli- 
maxed in  his  annoimcement  of  a  victory 
for  Athens  over  the  militant,  invading 
Persians.  News  he  proclaimed  with  his 
last  breath. 

Today  the  Olympic  event —  the  mara- 
thon— commemorates  Pheidlppides  run. 
It  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  Olympic 
ideal. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  believe  that 
Pheidlppides  ran  his  Inspirational  course 
because  he  wished  to  share  with  his 
coimtrymen  the  knowledge  that  the 
higher  Ideals  that  had  made  them  a 
nation  had  been  defended  at  all  cost — 
and  won.  To  him  a  way  of  life  that  was 
as  Important  as  life  itself  had  been  pre- 
served agaln.st  an  aggressor  who  had 
sought  through  force  to  Impose  its  will 
on  a  free  nation. 

In  this  spirit  I  hope  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  all  Americans — and 
especially  those  10,000  athletes  who  have 
worked  so  hard  for  a  chance  to  ccnnpete 
in  the  Olympics — will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OEFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wIU 
have  more  complete  remarks  to  make 
later  on  this  subject.  But,  for  the  time 
being,  let  me  Just  point  out  a  few  things 
that  concern  me  about  this  res<dutlon. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  noticed  that 
the  Russians  were  in  Afghanistan  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  President  made 
an  issue  out  of  It.  I,  for  one,  would  like 
to  hear  more  voices  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  talking  about  the  hostages  In 
Iran,  who  are  still  being  held,  and  not 
talk  about  the  Olympics  that  wlU  not 
be  held  until  later  on  this  jrear. 

The  difficulty  is  that  I  think  the 
President,  sensing  he  was  not  going  to 
get  the  sanctions  from  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Iran  that  he  sought,  baa  ctm- 
veniently  used  the  old  syston  of  moving 
the  pea  under  another  shell. 


When  the  President's  people  called 
and  asked  for  my  advice  concerning 
Afghanistan,  I  urged  him  not  to  over- 
react and  urged  him  to  tell  the  Islamic 
world  that  we  were  prepared  to  assist 
to  defend  Pakistan,  to  defoid  Iran,  to 
defend  even  Afghanistan,  If  necessary, 
provided  the  Islamic  world  realised  that 
we  were  not  going  to  have  business  as 
usual  as  long  as  50  Americans  were  still 
hostage  in  Iran. 

Now  I  find  that,  having  raised  enough 
hullabaloo  over  Afghanistan,  the  Presi- 
dent has  moved  on  to  the  Olympics,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  take  action  concern- 
ing the  Olympics. 

The  call  for  the  Olympics  In  Russia 
has  not  even  gone  out  yet.  The  Olympics 
Committee  and  the  athletes  of  this 
country  are  as  i>atrlotic  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  have  seen  the  American  athletes 
have  the  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  it  was  proper  for  them  to  go 
to  Russia. 

Many  people  are  forgetting  that  we 
have  the  Lake  Placid  Olympic  schedule. 
The  winter  Olympics  next  month  are  in 
this  country,  and  the  smnmer  Olj^mpics 
of  1984  are  in  this  country.  If  there  is 
a  propaganda  advantage  in  the  Olym- 
pics, we  have  it,  not  the  Russians. 

This  country  is  the  country  of  free- 
dom. We  will  not  bar  their  people  or 
their  newsmen,  we  will  not  prevent  them 
from  looking  all  over  Los  Angeles  or 
Lake  Placid;  but  I  am  told  that  we  are 
afraid  that  our  newsmen  might  not  be 
able  to  have  freedom  in  Russia.  Does 
anyone  think  those  newsmen  are  going 
to  have  corks  put  In  their  throats?  They 
will  surely  let  the  world  know  if  they 
are  mistreated. 

We  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
get  the  mass  media  of  the  world  into 
Russia,  during  the  summer  Olyn^iics  to 
take  a  close  look  at  their  system.  It  will 
not  be  a  mirror  of  Russia;  it  will  be  a 
two-way  mirror.  The  entire  world  will 
see  clearly  what  goes  on  in  Russia,  dur- 
ing the  Olympics,  should  they  be  held 
in  Moscow. 

I,  for  one,  have  not  stated  as  yet 
whether  the  Olympics  should  w  should 
not  be  boycotted,  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  be  postponed,  or  whether 
the  venue  should  be  changed  for  the 
Olympics.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  ath- 
letes of  the  W(n-ld  to  determine.  l%e 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  Pres- 
ident of  limited  powers.  He  does  not  con- 
trol the  world. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  he  said  that  we  are  asked  to 
bring  the  international  community  to 
Moscow.  The  United  States  would  not 
loring  the  international  community  to 
Moscow.  The  Olympics  would  bring  the 
international  community  to  Moscow,  if 
the  athletes  decide  to  go  there.  When  the 
Russians  issue  the  invitation,  the  ath- 
letes of  the  world  through  national  sports 
organizations  have  the  opportunity  to 
respond. 

Instead  of  keeping  our  eye  od.  the  ball, 
which  to  me  still  is  the  50  hostages  in 
Iran,  we  constantly  are  being  asked  to 
look  at  other  issues — ^the  Invasicm  of 
Afghanistan  or  the  Olympic  games. 


Before  the  recess  I  notifled  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  Industry  drdea  had 
told  me  there  was  Russian  atmor  In 
Afghanistan  at  least  3  weeks  bef <h«  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States  said  one 
wmtl  about  it.  The  only  time  he  mid 
something  about  it  was  when  he  knew 
he  was  going  to  lose  the  \JH.  sanctioo 
vote  on  Iran. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  pledged 
to  support  the  President  in  his  effort  to 
get  the  hostages  rdeased.  I  did  not  pledge 
to  support  the  President  or  anyone  dae 
in  poUtical  maneuvov  to  Increaae  the 
President's  popularity  or,  somehow  or 
other,  to  make  the  Olympic  movement  of 
the  world  a  political  targiet. 

I  hope  we  will  have  some  debate  on 
this  resolution.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  its  time  in  considering  this  resolu- 
tion, in  terms  of  when  it  is  called  up. 

Incidentally,  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Lake  Placid  in  February,  Just  iHlor  to 
President  Carter's  welcoming  the  ath- 
letes of  the  world  to  the  United  States. 
WbaX  is  gttog  to  happen  to  the  Lake 
PlarM  eames  if  the  Senate  ctmsiders  this 
resolution  before  they  begin.  We  must. 
Wiin  aue  respect  for  the  Senat<M-s  who 
have  cosponsored  this  resolution,  have 
some  sober  consideration. 

For  myself,  having  devoted  a  coosiA- 
erable  portion  of  my  time,  trying  to 
imderstand  the  Olympics  movonent  and 
working  to  have  it  be  one  of  the  mech- 
anisms for  world  peace,  I  would  hate  to 
be  part  at  the  Senate  when  the  Senate 
hurriedly  determines  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent ir  what  I  ccmsider  to  be  political 
efforts  and.  as  a  consequence,  effectively 
assassinates  the  Oljrmpic  movonent  of 
the  world. 

It  is  time  for  sober  reflection  as  to 
where  we  are  gctog.  Some  people  have 
said  to  me  that  we  never  should  have 
been  in  Berlin  in  1936.  and  they  are 
absolutely  right.  We  should  not  have 
been  in  Berlin  in  1936.  But  to  say  that 
this  is  1936  all  over  again  means  that  we 
are  Just  a  few  years  from  World  War  IIL 

Afghanistan  was  not  such  a  surprise. 
Ambassador  Toon  said  he  was  surprised 
that  the  administration  was  so  surprised 
about  Afghanistan.  I  was  surprised  that 
the  ad.  rJnistration  was  so  surprised  over 
Afghanistan  because,  as  I  said.  I  knew 
Soviet  armor  was  in  Afghanistan  in  earty 
December  and  I  told  the  Secretary  of 
State  that. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  when  we  really 
look  at  what  is  going  on.  I  hope  we  ctnne 
back  again  to  the  question:  What  are 
we  doing  to  get  the  50  Americans  out  of 
Iran?  Have  we  a  determined  course  of 
action  which  will  lead  us  to  something 
other  than  war  over  Iran? 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  he 
sees  nothing  that  Indicates  a  change  of 
policy  of  the  administration,  other  than 
the  sanction  course,  which  ultimately 
seems  to  lead  to  war,  if  It  does  not  suc- 
ceed. Now  we  are  on  notice  that  the  na- 
tims  of  the  world  do  not  support  the 
sancticMis.  Many  do,  but  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not. 

I  hope  we  get  back  to  considering  the 
quei.tion  of  how  we  can  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages. 

While  the  situation  In  Afghanistan  Is 
terrible  and  the  idea  of  repression  there 
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Ic  terrible,  what  happened  in  Cambodia? 
What  is  happening  in  other  nations 
throushout  the  world  should  alert  this 
Oovemment  of  ours  and  should  astound 
it  a  great  deal  more,  I  think,  than  being 
surprised  about  Afghanistan. 

If  Afghanistan  is  the  reason  for  assas- 
sinating the  Olympics,  then  it  needs  to 
be  articulated  to  this  Soiator  a  little 
more  as  to  why  we  were  surprised  and 
what  has  ha{H>ened  there  about  which 
we  bad  no  knowledge  prior  to  the  time 
the  President  made  so  much  of  it  on 
January  2. 

As  I  said.  I  hope  we  will  look  at  this. 
I  expect  to  have  something  more  defini- 
tive to  say  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Olympics,  the  summer  Olympics,  at  a 
later  date.  But  for  now,  we  should  keep 
two  things  in  mind: 

First,  the  hostages  are  still  k^>t  hos- 
tage. The  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washingttm  Post,  about  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  (Mie  of  our  smicM*  career  officials 
who  is  imprisoned  there,  shocked  ttiis 
Senator.  I  would  much  rather  see  our 
time  being  spent,  the  first  day  we  are 
back  in  sessicHi.  expressing  again  our 
complete  disdain  for  the  actions  of  those 
who  have  kidnapped  50  Americans  than 
to  see  us  worrying  about  whether  the 
Olympic  games  are  going  to  be  held  in 
Moscow  this  summer. 

Second,  if  we  are  the  host  of  the  WCH-Id 
at  the  winter  Olsnnpic  games,  as  I  think 
we  are.  I  believe  that,  at  the  very  least, 
we  should  be  doing  our  best  to  show  the 
wcwld  what  it  means  for  athletes  to  ccxas 
to  the  basti(«  of  freedom — the  United 
States.  Does  it  mean  that  the  Senate  de- 
bates whether  those  same  athletes  should 
be  permitted  to  participate  at  all  in  the 
Olympic  games  for  the  summer  of  1980? 
Not  to  this  Senator.  As  I  said.  I  hope  we 
will  have  an  c^iportunlty  to  review  and 
consider  this  matter. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  res(riuti<»x 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House,  but  it 
is  distinct  in  this  situation,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  It  calls  on  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  review  this  situ- 
ation and  to  take  action.  I  have  not  read 
the  Senator's  resolution;  but  as  I  imder- 
stand  it  from  the  way  it  was  outlined,  it 
calls  on  the  Senate  to  express  an  opinion. 
I  brieve  that  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  should  consider  the  situation 
and  that  the  natimis  of  the  world  should 
consider  it.  I  think  the  athletes  of  the 
world  are  as  patriotic  and  as  interested 
in  freedom  as  is  anyone  else,  and  I  rely  on 
their  Judgmoit.  I  particularly  rely  on  it 
much  more  with  1980  being  a  Presld«i- 
tial  election  year  and  the  apparent  Presi- 
dential politidzation  of  the  Olympic 
movement  tiiat  is  underway.  We  should 
not  allow  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  one  to  destr(«r  the  CHym- 
pics  scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1980. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Presldait,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  There  is 
no  Member  of  this  body  for  whom  I  have 
more  respect.  I  do  feel  strongly,  however, 
that  I  should  point  out  at  least  two 
things. 

First,  this  is  not  the  first  debate  that 
has  been  held  on  whether  or  not  an 


American  Olympic  team  should  partici- 
pate in  the  Olympic  games.  In  1935 
there  was  a  debate  held  in  this  very 
Chamber  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
send  Olympic  teams  to  Berlin.  Germany, 
in  1936. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
point  that  I  think  we  should  make  very 
clearly  today.  We  must  establish.  I  think, 
some  values  in  this  country — some  values 
that  are  higher  than  sports  or  higher 
than  the  Olympics.  There  are  some 
things  in  this  country  that  we  must 
value,  things  we  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve this  country  stands  for.  and  one 
thing  that  this  country  stands  for  is  a 
sense  of  decency  and  fair  play.  The  way 
that  we  can  demonstrate  that  sense  of 
decency  and  fair  play  is  by  either,  one, 
getting  the  games  moved  from  Moscow 
or,  two,  if  that  fails,  calling  for  a  boy- 
cott of  our  own  athletes  from  the  Olym- 
pic games  in  Moscow. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  brought  up  some  points  that  I  hope 
will  be  discussed  in  the  coming  days.  I 
disagree  with  his  point  of  view,  however. 

This  is  our  best  opportunity  to  express 
ourselves  and  our  best  opportunity  to 
say  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  conducting  business  as 
usual  in  view  of  the  85,000  or  more  troops 
which  are  in  Afghanistan  illegally  and 
vuunvited. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
a  question  in  my  mind  of  our  conducting 
business  as  usual.  The  question  is 
whether  the  athletes  of  the  world  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  assess- 
ment for  themselves. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  have  been 
threats  that  passports  would  be  suspend- 
ed for  athletes  and  that  the  amounts  of 
currency  that  could  be  negotiated  abroad 
by  the  Olympics  committee  and  athletes 
would  be  limited.  As  I  understand  it  that 
would  take  a  finding  of  a  national  emer- 
gency by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  looking  into  that.  But  the 
real  question  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
the  games  should  or  should  not  be  held, 
whether  Moscow  is  the  proper  place,  but 
it  is  the  question  of  the  timing  of  the 
consideration  of  such  a  resolution. 

On  February  13  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  welcome  some  of  these 
very  same  athletes  to  Lake  Placid,  and 
the  International  Olympics  Committee, 
as  I  said,  is  meeting  there  just  prior  to 
those  games. 

To  be  in  the  position  where  our  ath- 
letes are  told  that  unless  they  follow  the 
advice  of  the  President  they  are  liable 
not  to  get  their  passports  and  their  teams 
may  not  be  able  to  have  the  freedom  of 
currency  that  every  other  American  has, 
I  think  is  blackmail  in  and  of  itself. 

What  freedom  of  choice  do  those  ath- 
letes have?  For  myself  I  trust  the  ath- 
letes. I  have  had  a  series  of  calls  from 
athletes,  some  agree,  some  disagree,  but 
from  my  point  of  view,  knowing  the 
Olympic  movement  as  I  know  it.  it  is  a 
movement  of  athletes;  it  Is  not  a  move- 
ment of  politicians.  This  is  not  something 
to  be  decided  here. 

This  says. 


If  the  efforts  to  relocate  the  games  are  not 
successful  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
a  team  representing  the  United  States  should 
not  participate  In  thoee  sununer  Olympic 
games. 

Are  we  to  vote  on  that  before  the  Lake 
Placid  games?  If  we  are  to  vote  on  that 
before  the  Lake  Placid  games  I  think  we 
could  endanger  the  Lake  Placid  games.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  takes  some  time  in 
considering  this,  and  I  understood  even 
the  President  was  willing  to  extend  the 
time  frame  for  consideration  of  his  pro- 
posal. This  issue  takes  some  time. 

There  are  some  160  nations  which  are 
members  of  this  Olympic  movement. 
All  of  them  have  to  have  a  chance  to 
determine  it. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  California  in 
the  Chamber.  I  have  very  grave  doubts 
that  the  1984  Olympics  will  take  place 
in  California  if  we  overreact  on  this 
matter.  I  hope  they  will  take  place  be- 
cause the  nations  of  the  world  want  to 
come  there.  If  we  assassinate  the  Olym- 
pic movement  now  there  will  not  be  any 
games  in  California  in  1984  either. 

I  believe  that  the  Olympics  move- 
ment is  a  way  for  the  athletic  young 
people  of  the  world  to  meet,  to  partici- 
pate in  games  that  are  peaceful,  to 
compete  peacefully,  and  to  have  a  great 
exchange  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
freedom  of  athletes  to  come  together  in 
a  meeting  that  is  meaningful  to  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
politicize  it.  Do  not  tell  me  it  Is  not  be- 
ing politicized,  Mr.  President,  because  it 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
without  consulting  anyone,  athletes  or 
anyone  else,  who  suggested  they  ought 
to  be  moved.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  yet 
gives  him  the  power  over  the  interna- 
tional Olympic  movement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  my  distinguished  assistant 
minority  leader.  I  think  I  spoke  out  on 
this  issue  before  the  President  came  to 
his  conclusion. 

I  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a 
message  to  the  President  that  I  for  one, 
and  I  noticed  that  Senator  Motniban, 
of  New  York,  did  the  same  thing,  felt 
very  strongly  about  this  issue.  Tto  those 
who  say  you  cannot  and  should  not 
politicize  the  Olympics,  I  just  wonder 
what  we  will  see  in  August  if  the  Soviets 
conduct  the  Olympics.  I  wonder  really 
why  in  heaven's  name  they  wanted  it 
so  desperately  for  a  decade  or  two  if 
they  did  not  intend  to  politicize  it. 

We  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning 
the  swastikas  in  the  background  at  the 
1936  Olympics.  Does  anyone  really  feel 
that  Adolf  Hitler  was  all  that  inter- 
ested in  athletics,  or  was  he  looking  for 
world  prestige?  Was  he  looking  for  the 
opportimity  to  politicize  the  Olympics 
and  politicize  those  young  athletes?  In 
the  picture  that  we  saw  this  morning, 
in  all  the  pictures  I  remember,  the 
Olympics  held  in  Germany  were  politi- 
cized by  Hitler  from  morning  until 
night  and  he  wrung  every  bit  of  prestige 
he  could  out  of  them. 

Does  anyone  think  that  Moscow  does 
not  intend  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing? 
Why  should  the  Kremlin  pour  the  hun- 
dreds and  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  this  program  if  they  did  not  think 
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there  was  some  real  benefit  to  be  dolved 
from  it? 

When  I  appeared  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
and  took  the  position  that  I  supported  an 
embargo  on  grain  because  I  felt  we  had 
to  send  a  message  to  Moscow,  I  said  on 
that  program,  "I  intend  to  leave  here  and 
go  immediately  back  to  Illinois,"  because 
Illinois  is  the  largest  grain  exporting 
State  in  the  Nation.  One  out  of  three 
acres  planted  in  Illinois  is  devoted  to 
export,  and  our  farmers  have  been  count- 
ing for  years  on  a  growing  market  from 
both  Communist  and  non-Communist 
coimtries.  They  w^e  not  looking  at  the 
ideology  of  their  customers  so  long  as 
they  paid  cash  on  the  barrelhead.  That 
demonstrated  the  great  advantage  of  oiu- 
economic  smd  farming  system  over  the 
nonlncentlve  system  in  the  Conmiunlst 
world. 

But  I  had  to  go  back  and  talk  to  those 
fanners  and  say  that  this  is  a  part  of  a 
much  bigger  picture.  What  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  in  Afghanistan  is  a  das- 
tardly, brutal  attempt  to  impose  their 
will  with  their  armed  might  on  a  poor 
defenseless  Third  World  nation.  And  if 
they  get  by  with  it  there  is  no  st<w>i^? 
them.  We  have  to  make  it  hurt.  We  have 
to  make  them  know  that  the  calculation 
made  in  the  Politburo,  or  wherever  it  was 
made,  by  that  hard-line  group  that  said 
this  is  the  way  to  go.  was  a  wrong 
decision. 

They  have  got  to  know  they  are  going 
to  hurt,  and  hurt  plenty,  from  It. 

So,  by  appealing  to  our  Illinois  farmers, 
by  calling  the  American  Farm  Bureau  at 
their  national  convention  in  Phoenix,  by 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  call  them  and  tell  them  the  story,  we 
finally  convinced  the  farmers  that  they 
should  be  Americans  first  and  farmers 
second. 

I  am  proud  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  that,  after  hearing  all  the  argu- 
ments, they  are  supportive  of  a  grain 
embargo,  providing  it  is  an  economic  boy- 
cott across  the  board.  Manufacturers 
cannot  send  sensitive  goods  which 
strengthen  the  Soviet  economy  at  the 
very  time  troops  are  pouring  into  Af- 
ghanistan from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  took  its 
position,  coupling  it  with  a  resolution 
that  we  should  not  participate  in  the 
Olympics  if  they  are  held  in  Moscow. 
This  is  the  way  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  people. 

How  much  do  the  Soviet  people  know 
about  what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan 
today?  I  do  not  think  very  much.  They 
would  have  to  explain  what  happened  to 
the  Olympics.  They  are  prepared  to  tell 
the  whole  world  what  a  great  system 
they  have  and  to  reap  world  prestige  by 
sponsoring  the  Olympics.  We  have  got  to 
send  a  message  to  them  that  we  cannot 
play  games  in  Moscow  while  they  are 
brutally  killing  people  in  Afghanistan 
and  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Not  to  send  the  message  would  be  wrong. 

I  cannot  believe  it  is  not  possible  to 
move  those  games.  They  can  be  moved 
to  some  other  place.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  held  on  the  scheduled  dates.  There 
can  be  a  delay. 

I  support  every  effort  to  see  that  we 
send  this  message  to  Moscow:  "So  long 


as  you  have  troops  in  Afghanistan  which 
endanger  world  peace,  we  do  not  think 
it  ^H>ropriate  or  right  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  world  to  be  adding  to  your 
prestige  and  adding  millions  of  doUars 
to  your  economy." 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says  that  this  is  the  most  serious 
breach  of  the  peace  since  World  War  n — 
and  I  concur  with  that,  having  seen  in- 
tdligence  reports  on  that  area^-I  know 
our  yoimg  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice, 
along  with  the  farmers,  along  with  the 
businessmen,  alcmg  with  all  Americans, 
and  I  hope  that  so  long  as  those  troops 
are  there  any  Americans  planning  cm  go- 
ing to  Moscow  for  the  Oljrmpics  will 
change  their  i^ans.  I  Just  do  not  think 
it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  hand  a 
propaganda  weapon  to  the  Soviets  whoi 
they  have  used  their  weap<»s  of  war 
against  tbe  defenseless  people  of  Afghan- 
istan, placing  in  peril  all  the  nations  in 
the  gulf,  an  absolutely  crucial  area  to  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldait, 
how  much  time  remains  under  morning 
business? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Nine  min- 
utes ranain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Nine  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  3  additicmal  minutes 
so  that  Mr.  Muskib  may  have  the  10  to 
which  he  is  entitled  when  he  gets  recog- 
nition, and  I  would  like  2  minutes  to  wind 
it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ttie  Senator  f  rwn  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  courtesy.  I 
may  not  use  the  10  minutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  334— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  WITHDRAWAL  OP 
OLYMPIC  GAMES  FROM  MOSCOW 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btro,  Mr.  DuRKiN,  and  Mr.  Bath) 
submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent: 
S.  Res.  334 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  Initiated  a  mas- 
sive invasion  of  Afghanistan  on  December 
27,  1979: 

Whereas,  this  invasion  constitutes  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  international  law  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Afghanistan: 

Whereas,  this  invasion  Is  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  security  and  stability  of  the  world; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating  all 
standards  of  international  conduct; 

Whereas,  the  world  community  has  de- 
nounced this  Soviet  act  of  aggression  over- 
whelmingly In  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolutions  calling  for  the  Immediate  and 
total  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  in  Af- 
ghanistan; and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  is  scheduled  to 
host  an  International  event,  the  Olympics: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  withdrawn 
Its  troops  from  Afghanistan  within  30  days, 
the  President  should  seek  United  States 
withdrawal  from  participation  In  the  1980 
Olympic  games  In  Moscow;  seek  to  encour- 


age all  other  partldpating  countries  to  with- 
draw; and  encourage  the  relocation  of  tba 
1980  Olympic  games  to  a  suitable  locattoa 
outside  the  Sonet  Union. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Robot  C.  Btid,  Mr.  Dua- 
KiN,  and  Mr.  Bath,  which  fiiHMHw  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  tb»t  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  participa- 
tion in  the  summer  Olympics  scheduled 
in  Moscow  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
recalled  its  troops  from  Afghanistan 
within  30  days. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  appropri- 
ateness of  this  course  of  action.  The 
United  States  simply  cannot  by  partici- 
pation in  an  international  athletic  event 
lend  legitimacy  to  a  regime  which  re- 
fuses to  accept  or  comply  with  the  basic 
rules  of  international  law  and  sov- 
ereignty. 

Eleven  Olympics  ago  this  country  did 
not  withdraw  from  the  games.  As  a  re- 
sult Adolph  Hitler  was  able  to  use  those 
games  as  a  propaganda  forum. 

Unlike  the  current  situation  the  Nazig 
waited  until  after  the  games  to  take  ag- 
gressive action  against  their  neighbon. 
But,  Mr.  President,  in  1940  and  again 
in  1944.  when  we  were  at  war.  the  Olym- 
pics were  cancelled.  The  fact  that  no 
country  has  chosen  to  challenge  the  So- 
viet occupation  of  Afghanistan  militarily 
does  not  make  the  Soviet  action  any 
less  an  act  of  war.  Nor  should  world 
opinion  respond  in  any  other  way. 

For  60  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
mixed  policies  of  oppression,  aggression, 
terrorism,  and  subversion  with  overtures 
toward  peace  in  the  world.  Since  the 
ignominy  of  Czechoslovakia,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  engaged  in  peace 
initiatives,  its  attempts  at  subversion 
have  been  carried  out  largely  by  surro- 
gates. And  surely  it  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  every  source  of  instability  in 
the  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union's 
armies  have  stayed  within  its  b(»xlers. 
That  is  no  longer  true.  Russian  armies 
now  occupy  the  soil  of  Afghani^an. 
Every  country  which  borders  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  satellites  must  now  lie  alert 
to  further  Soviet  adventurism. 

A  dozen  years  of  detente  have  been 
wiped  out  by  a  single  act  of  international 
cannibalism.  Ilie  Soviet  Union  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  effcMts 
to  reduce  tension  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  have  supported  the  SALT  process 
though  I  agree  with  the  decision  to  delay 
consideration  of  the  treaty  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  lives  outside  basic 
tenets  of  international  law. 

The  Soviet  Union  miscalculated  the 
will  of  the  United  States.  It  interpreted 
our  vigorous  delate  over  SALT  n  and 
increase  in  our  military  budget  to  be  an 
open  invitation  to  escalatiMi  on  their 
part.  The  Soviets  decision  to  become 
expansive  will  lead  inevitably  to  more 
rather  than  less  military  ^lending.  It 
will  lead  to  more  rather  than  less  invest- 
ment in  both  conventional  and  strategic 
weapons.  It  will  lead  to  more  rather  than 
less  international  instability. 

International  denunciation  of  the 
Soviet  aggression  is  clear  and  over- 
whelming. In  dramatic  votes  of  13  to  2  in 
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tbe  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
104  to  18  in  the  General  Assembly  the 
world  community  deplored  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion and  called  for  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  "foreign  troops"  from 
Afghanistan.  Although  the  Soviet  veto 
effectively  blocked  the  decisiwi  of  the 
Security  Council,  these  two  votes  ought 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
if  it  wishes  to  be  accepted  as  a  resptmsi- 
Ue  world  leader,  it  must  act  like  one. 

We  have  said  the  United  States  wlU 
Umlt  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
it  rejoins  the  commimity  of  civilized 
nations.  We  must  also  say  to  the  Soviet 
Union  we  will  only  send  our  athletes  to  a 
cvilized  nation.  American  men  and 
women  will  compete  and  do  well  in  the 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Moscow  if  the 
Soviet  troops  leave  Afghanistan.  Other- 
wise, as  a  coimtry  and  as  a  people,  we 
must  turn  our  backs  on  the  Moscow 
Olympic  games. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  the  Olymidc 
games  are,  in  the  eyes  of  many  in  the 
world  oommimtty,  one  of  the  few  oppor- 
tunities for  peaceful  competition  among 
men  and  women  of  varying  nations.  The 
competition  is  among  individuals.  It  is 
also  competition  among  nations.  Our  na- 
tional team  is  a  source  of  national  pride, 
and  other  people  feel  just  as  strongly  as 
we  do. 

The  Olympics  have  been  the  vdilcle 
by  which  all  manner  of  political  view 
has  been  expressed.  And  surely  govern- 
ment investments  in  athletics  and  the 
pseudoamateurism  of  Eastern  bloc 
countries  attest  to  the  political  impor- 
tance those  countries  place  on  the  quad- 
rennial events. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  en- 
courage individual  athletes  to  excel.  We 
encourage  them  to  work  hard  so  that  our 
Sag  will  fly  and  our  anthem  will  play  at 
the  award  ceremonies.  And  thousands  of 
men  and  women  train  for  years  for  one 
chance  to  capture  the  gold.  If  we  adopt 
this  resolution  we  axe  telling  the  ath- 
letes "not  this  time":  we  are  saying  as  a 
nation,  "not  this  time." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  athletes  will 
understand.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  true 
competitors  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  not  permitting  the  Soviet  Union 
the  opportunity  to  regain  respectability 
in  the  sports  arena  when  they  have  for- 
feited respectability  in  the  commimity 
of  naticns. 

I  think  our  athletes  will  understand 
that,  as  in  1940  and  1944,  a  greater  call- 
ing, a  greater  demand  aa.  national  will, 
a  greater  commitment  on  national  pres- 
tige, take  precedence  over  that  for 
which  they  have  worked  so  hard. 

I  would  hope  the  Olympics  could  find 
another  home.  I  would  hope  that  the 
International  Olympic  Cmxmiittee  and 
the  respective  National  Olympic  Com- 
mittees actively  consider  another  home 
for  the  Olympics.  Many  nations  are  seri- 
ously considering  recommending  that 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
adopt  this  option.  The  United  States  Is 
pursuing  this  effort  in  conjunction  with 
these  countries.  But  short  of  that  and 
short  of  an  immediate  change  in  Soviet 
P(dlcies.  we  must  stay  home. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B4r.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  Senator  frocn 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  for  himself  and 
others,  relative  to  U.S.  participation  In 
the  summer  Olympic  games  in  Moscow, 
be  j(rintly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpcwrtation 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rtia- 
tions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  reared  in  a  fam- 
ily where  my  father  spent  literally  53 
years  of  his  life  in  our  public  educa- 
tional system  in  the  area  of  physical 
educaticm.  He  was  a  basketball  cocu:h. 
a  football  coach,  a  baseball  coach,  and 
a  track  coach.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  State  like  Indiana  that  prides 
itself  in  "Hoosier  hysteria,"  where 
roimdball  hoops  abound  on  every  bam 
and  every  garage  door  in  almost  every 
commimity,  that  a  man  whose  name  I 
am  proud  to  bear  holds  the  record  for 
refereeing  10  straight  final  gaihes  in  the 
Indiana  High  School  Athletic  Associa- 
tion finals  of  the  basketball  tourney. 

I  say  that  only  as  a  preface  to  the  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  make,  following  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 

MUSKIE). 

Because  I  have  inherited  my  father's 
love  for  athletics — perhaps  not  the  qual- 
ity of  his  participation,  but  indeed  his 
love  for  sports  and  competition — I 
deeply  regret  to  see  athletics  in  the  pur- 
est American  form — Olympic  compe- 
tion — commingled  with  politics  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  reeinerging  cold  war. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  as  trying  as  these  times  are,  as  great 
as  the  tensions  are  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  most  ir- 
responsible not  to  take  steps  necessary  to 
keep  those  tensions  from  increasing. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  respon- 
sible way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  con- 
vince the  Russians  of  the  severity  of  their 
present  coiirse  of  action  and  to  also  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  and.  indeed,  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  of  our  resolve  to 
remain  dedicated  to  the  principles  which 
distinguish  our  society  from  most  others 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  our 
President  has  called  upon  us  as  a  nation 
to  join  in  support  of  certain  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  us 
have  deep  reservations  about  the  use  of 
grain,  for  example,  as  a  sanction.  We 
were  concerned  when  President  Nixon 
and  President  Ford  used  it  in  an  entirely 
different  circimistance. 

However,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the 
message  of  resolve,  and  it  appears  we  can 
be  wise  enough  to  not  require  the  farmers 
of  America  themselves  to  have  to  singu- 
larly bear  this  burden  unnecessarily,  it 
seems  to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have  2 
additional  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  morning  business  be  extended  sufiS- 
ciently  to  allow  Mr.  Bath  to  complete. 


up  to  10  minutes,  as  was  accorded  to 
other  Senators  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  majority  leader.  I  will 
try  not  to  take  that  much  time. 

If  we  are  to  pursue  this  course,  it  seems 
to  me  we  must  join  together  and  utilize 
every  avenue  available  to  convey  this 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  much  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
regrets  to  see  politics  and  athletics  com- 
mingled, I  find  it  the  ultimate  in  incon- 
sistency for  us  to  say  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
"We  will  not  trade  with  you  in  grain,  we 
will  not  trade  with  you  in  technology, 
but  we  will  trade  with  you  in  athletic 
events." 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  really  have  no  alternative,  if  we  are 
serious  about  this,  but  to  join  in  the  ef- 
fort being  made  to  try  to  get  the  Olym- 
pics transferred  elsewhere  and.  failing 
that,  to  ask  our  athletes  to  join  in  this 
all-out  commitment  to  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  that  this  kind  of  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan  does  not  pay.  so  that 
it  does  not  lead,  like  that  of  a  couple  of 
generations  ago,  to  a  major  world  con- 
f  rontaUcHi  that  in  this  day  and  age  could 
destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

I  have  come  to  this  decision  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  My  sorrow  is  for 
persons  like  Indiana  State  University 
gymnast  Kurl  Thomas  along  with  many 
other  Hoosier  men  and  women  who  have 
prepared  for  this  so  Icmg. 

Nevertheless  I  believe  that  we  must 
pursue  this  course  of  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
proposed  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  additional  2  minutes  for  morning 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OLYMPICS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  strongly 
favor  changing  the  site  of  the  1980  simi- 
mer  Olympics  games  from  Moscow.  If 
that  is  not  done,  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  from  the  games. 

I  am  joining  as  a  sponsor  of  a  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  being  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkanssis.  Mr.  Prtor. 
and  a  resolution  being  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh) 
I  understand  that  other  legislation  on 
this  issue  will  be  offered,  and  I  hope 
that  these  matters  will  receive  prompt 
committee  consideration. 

Ideallv.  of  course,  the  Olympic  games 
should  be  above  politics.  But  we  have 
to  recognize  reality.  The  Olympics  are 
an  important  international  event.  Suc- 
cessful sponsorship  of  the  Olympics  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  Soviet  prestige  and 
legitimacy. 

We  simply  cannot  condone  participa- 
tion in  the  games  in  Moscow,  as  sched- 
uled, under  the  present  circumstances. 

President  Carter  has  said  that  If  the 
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Soviet  troops  are  not  out  of  Af i^anlstan 
within  30  days,  the  Olympics  must  be 
moved  or  the  United  States  should  not 
participate. 

We  are  reminded  that  In  1936.  despite 
the  rise  of  nazism  in  Germany,  the 
Olympics  games  proceeded  as  sched- 
uled. However,  as  Richard  ISandell  points 
out  in  his  book,  "The  Nazi  Olympics": 

The  Olympic  games  of  1938  were  an  Im- 
portant episode  In  the  estabUabment  of  an 
evU  poUtlcal  regime. 

Mandell  writes  that  the  1936  Olym- 
pics "were  an  obscuring  layer  of  shim- 
mering froth  on  a  noxious  wave  of  des- 
tiny." 

I  recognize  the  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  relocating  the  summer 
games.  And  I  would  readily  acknowledge 
that  if  the  games  are  not  held,  or  if  they 
are  held  without  the  psoticipation  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  it  will 
involve  great  sacrifice  and  disappoint- 
ment for  many  individuals. 

I  know  that  many  athletes  have 
worked  counUess  hours,  weeks,  months, 
and  perhaps  years,  pointing  toward  the 
Olympiad,  which  occurs  only  every  4 
years.  But  I  believe  that  most  of  our 
athletes  will  recognize  that  higher  prin- 
ciples are  involved  here. 

I  believe  we  should  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  alternative  international  com- 
petition if  the  Olympics  cannot  be  re- 
located. If  our  athletes  have  to  forgo 
the  Olympics,  I  would  favor  giving  those 
who  have  qualified  for  the  competition 
some  form  of  special  congressional  rec- 
ognition. 

If  the  United  States  withdraws  from 
competition  this  year,  I  realize  that  the 
1984  Summer  Games,  scheduled  for  Los 
Angeles,  could  be  jeopardized. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  home  for  the 
Oljmipics?  Some  have  suggested  that 
the  games  be  permanenUy  located  in 
Greece,  where  such  competition  orig- 
inated. If  the  Olympics  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, this  would  seem  to  be  the  wisest 
course.  Another  possibUity  would  be  to 
hold  various  segments  of  the  competi- 
tion— swimming,  track  and  field,  gym- 
nastics, et  cetera — at  different  venues. 
Perhaps  that  could  be  done  this  year 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Moscow  site. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will 
stand  imited  in  opposing  participation  at 
Moscow  under  the  current  circumstances. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  coimtenance  a 
"business  as  usual"  attitude  toward  the 
Olympics,  and  I  strongly  hope  that  other 
nations  will  join  the  United  States  in 
this  position. 


WORDS  THAT  DEFINE  THE  LIFE  OF 
A  GREAT  LABOR  LEADER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  hundreds  of  mourners  gath- 
ered at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  here  In 
Washington  to  pay  their  final  respects  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  our  era. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  centiuTr,  as  the 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  George  Meany 
was  the  primary  national  spokesman  for 
the  labor  movement  in  this  country,  and 


his  passing  was  the  occasion  for  the  ex- 
pression of  both  s<HTOw  and  admiration. 

One  of  the  most  succinct  and  eloquent 
statements  in  response  to  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Meany  was  a  eulogy  delivered  at  St. 
Matthew's  by  Mr.  Meany's  presidential 
successor,  Mr.  Lane  Kirkland.  As  the  heir 
to  the  manUe  of  leadership  that  Getvge 
Meany  so  meticulously  wove.  Lane  Kirk- 
land captured  well  the  essence  of  the  ac- 
compUshmoits  and  spirit  of  George 
Meany's  life  and  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kirkland's  eulogy  be  print- 
ed in  the  IteCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy  by 
Mr.  Kirkland  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

PaxsmKHT  loLirm  KsMXUktat'B  Tbisutk  to 
OBoacx  llKAirr 

"Tbe  whole  earth  U  the  sepulchre  of  lllus- 
trloxu  men." 

So  It  was  said  on  sixdi  an  occasion  In  a 
golden  age  many  centuries  ago.  And  so  It  Is 
now  with  George  Meany. 

There  were  no  boundaries  to  his  mind  and 
spirit,  save  those  of  his  own  constant  prin- 
ciples. 

There  Is  a  Book  here  which  tells  us  that 
wheresoever  men  are  In  chains,  we  are  bound 
with  them.  Oecrge  Meany  endeavored  to  Uve 
by  the  full  scope  of  that  Writ. 

Strangers  did  come  and  try  to  teach  blm 
their  ways.  Some,  Indeed,  scorned  him  just 
for  being  what  he  was.  But  they  came  and 
went  and  George  Meany  abided. 

Certainly  he  was  not  of  the  right.  Surely 
he  was  not  of  the  left,  nor  was  he  anchored 
In  the  center.  He  stood  above  such  transient 
categories  In  resistance  to  aU  power  directed 
against  the  rights  of  man  and  woman,  and 
in  affirmation  of  tixe  role  and  the  Interests  of 
plain  people. 

And  It  is  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  this 
trade  union  movement  that  we  clung  to  his 
leadership  as  long  as  we  could:  that  we  kept 
blm  as  long  as  the  Lord  would  let  us,  for  he 
was,  to  his  last  day,  tbe  best  there  was. 

For  many  years  he  presided  with  a  gavel 
and  wooden  block  made  and  given  him  by 
the  Carpenters'  Union.  His  last  light  tap  of 
that  gavel,  before  be  yielded  It.  split  that  old 
battered  block  apart — a  sign,  perhaps,  of  tbe 
honorable  completion  of  bis  i4>prentlceship 
here  and  of  an  Impending  summons  to  a 
higher  call. 

That  call  came  63  years  to  the  day  of  his 
admission  to  membership  in  the  United  As- 
sociation that  was  his  pride. 

Now  be  is  young  and  strong  again,  free  of 
pain,  blessed  with  a  teeming  store  ot  grace, 
starting  over  with  the  steadying — and,  when 
needs  be,  humbling — force  of  Eugenie  at  his 
side. 

And  we  now  have  faith  that  better  days  lie 
ahead  for  the  working  people  ot  America,  and 
of  the  world,  because  George  Meany  Is  up 
there,  negotiating  the  matter  with  God. 

Now  we  take  our  last  leave  of  what  remains 
of  him  here. 

Good  bye,  George.  Fare  thee  well. 


GEORGE  MEANY— HE  DARED  TO 
FIGHT  FOR  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOM- 
IC JUSTICE 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  Mr.  President,  the 
going  away  of  George  Meany  at  age  85 
after  a  lengthy  illness  was  not  wholly  un- 
expected, yet  his  passing  left  many  of  us 
searching  for  meaningful  words  to  ex- 
press tribute  to  his  life  and  leadership. 

He  was,  indeed,  an  "American  Institu- 
tion" and  a  "towering  figure  of  the  na- 
tlMial    sceaie."    Millions    of    American 


workers  enjoy  a  better  life  today  becaoae 
of  hiseilarts. 

I  think  perhaps  the  commcDt  Gearge 
Meany  would  have  liked  above  all  other 
eulogies  was  one  that  was  not  intended 
to  intUse  him  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
noted  that  Tass.  the  Soviet  news  acency. 
called  him  an  "s^iologist  at  the  capitalist 
system,  a  rabid  antt-Commimtst." 

George  Meany  was  indeed  a  rhampton 
of  free  enterprise,  as  kng  as  it  ftihanred 
the  dignity  of  the  workers  who  were 
Bhnping  it  to  create  history's  moat  pros- 
perous society. 

In  his  almost  quarter-century  as  inea- 
ident  of  the  13.6-million-member  AFlr- 
CIO.  he  built  a  fragmented  and  diviBive 
organization  into  the  most  powerful  and 
progressive  force  for  the  good  al  our 
American  wcx-kers  socie^.  In  addition  to 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  economic  well- 
being  of  workers,  he  turned  his  farces 
toward  the  championing  of  social  legte- 
lation.  particularly  the  Civil  Riglits  Act. 

He  encouraged  activist  young  unionists 
to  become  inv<dved  In  communities,  in 
government,  and  to  the  lending  a  hand 
to  the  shaping  of  a  lietter  society.  I  re- 
call the  extraordinary  activities  <tf  a  good 
personal  friend.  Miles  Stanley,  who 
served  as  the  first  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO. 
from  1957  until  his  death  in  1974. 

Joe  Powell,  now  president  ol  the  West 
Virginia  Labor  Federation  AFL-CIO.  is 
a  worthy  successor.  Meany  brought  Miles 
Stanley  into  the  power  centers  of  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  to  serve  on  a  num- 
ber of  advis(M7  groups,  commissions  and 
boards  meeting  the  needs  of  Appalachia, 
in  antipoverty  programs,  in  education, 
in  economic  devdopment  and  health 
projects. 

In  1967.  a  turbulent  time  of  Vietnam 
escalation  and  social  unrest.  George 
Meany  delivered  a  Labor  Day  addms 
that  sought  to  answer  our  critics  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  recognized  the  short- 
comings of  our  American  society,  but 
defended  our  effCHts  in  ringing  words 
that  are  appropriate  to  today's  troubled 
times.  George  Meany  said  the  critics 
were  wrong: 

Because  progress  toward  the  security  of 
other  free  peoples  are  inseparable  parts  of  a 
single  objective. 

America  can  remain  free  and  secure  only  In 
a  word  where  freedom  Is  secure.  Freedom  can 
be  secure  everywhere  only  if  it  Is  assured  to 
all  Americans. 

This  Is  what  Americans  must  bear  in  mind 
during  this  period  of  national  decision.  It  Is 
my  hope  and  my  faith  they  will  decide  wisely 
and  weU. 

George  Meany  served  America  and  its 
people  well  in  his  SO  years  as  a  fighter 
for  economic  and  social  justice.  His  hope 
for  the  wise  decisions  we  must  make  now 
and  in  the  troubled  years  ahead  is  one 
that  hopefully  can  be  shared  by  all  of  us. 

President  Meany,  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress at  the  AFL-^CIO  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  15  of 
last  year,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

To  my  God  go  my  prayers  of  thanks  for 
granting  me  more  than  one  man's  share  of 
happiness  and  reward,  and  for  bis  continu- 
ing blessing  on  this  Nation  and  this  move- 
ment and  on  each  of  you. 
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JOINT  MEETINO  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  RECEIVE  A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  bave  cleared  this  request  with  the  dis- 
tincuished  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
BAxn) ,  the  distinguished  acting  Repub- 
lican leader  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
(Mr.  TowEH)  is  present. 

I  send  a  concturent  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideraticn. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Rss.  241 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day, January  23.  1980,  at  9  o'clock  post- 
merldlam,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such 
nonununlcatlon  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  pt  pleased  to  make  to 
them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFKTER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  241)  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  NONDIS(7RIAnNA- 
TORY  TREATMEarr  TO  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  notified  Mr.  E.\ker  and  Mr. 
Stevens  that  it  was  my  intent  now  to 
move  to  take  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 47,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  products 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Tower  is  here  representing  the 
minority  at  this  time.  Without  making  a 
motion,  I  simply  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Don.  Bxs.  47 

Keaolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  products  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  under  the  agreement  the  time 


is  divided  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  their 
designees.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
time  under  the  majority  leader's  con- 
trol to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorF). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  time  under  the  control  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  7,  1979,  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  signed  a 
trade  agreement  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  reciprocal  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  in  United 
States-China  trade.  The  President  nego- 
tiated this  agreement  under  the  author- 
ity of  title  rv  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act,  submitted  the  agreement  to 
Congress  for  its  approval  on  October  23, 
1979.  The  concurrent  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  would  give  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  to  this  trade  agreement, 
and  if  concurred  in  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  permit  the 
agreement  to  become  effective  and  per- 
mit C^iina  to  join  Romania  and  Hungary 
as  countries  which  have  received  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  under  the 
Trade  Act's  provisions. 

Passage  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
would  mark  a  significant  movement  to- 
ward establishing  a  basis  for  trading 
with  China  which  would  be  secure  and" 
would  result  in  mutually  beneficial  trane 
and  remove  unnecessary  barriers  to  sj^ch 
trade.  Like  all  such  agreements,  it  is^a 
framework,  and  there  is  a  need  in  the 
future  for  continued  good  will  and  ded- 
icated effort  so  that  both  countries  can 
achieve  the  potential  that  exists  from 
normal,  expanded  trade  relations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  of  the  Finance  Committee  held  a 
public  hearing  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47  and  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  PRC  on 
November  15.  1979.  The  testimony  re- 
ceived was  generally  favorable  regard- 
ing approval  of  the  trade  agreement  and 
extension  of  MFN  treatment,  and  the 
subcommittee's  questions  developed  the 
issues  relevant  to  consideration  of  the 
agreement.  On  December  14.  1979,  the 
Finance  Committee  met  with  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 
regarding  emigration  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  PRC.  Based  on  these  ses- 
sions, the  committee  met  on  December 
18  and  unanimously  ordered  the  resolu- 
tion of  appro vcu  favorably  reported,  and 
filed  its  report  on  January  10. 1980. 

The  trade  agreement  under  considera- 
tion contains  provisions  similar  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  agreements 
the  United  States  has  with  Romania 
and  Himgary  which  were  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  General  commit- 
ments are  included  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.-PRC  bUateral  trade. 
It  provides  that  such  trade  shall  be  ef- 
fected on  the  basis  of  commercial  con- 
tracts and  customary  international  trade 
practice  and  commercial  considerations 
such  as  price,  quality,  delivery  and  terms 
of  payment. 


The  agreement  provides  for  reciprocal 
nondiscriminatory  (MFN)  treatment  of 
the  parties'  imports  and  exports,  includ- 
ing nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment. 
It  commits  each  party  to  reciprocate  sat- 
isfactorily concessions  made  by  the  othei 
in  the  area  of  trade  and  services. 

The  agreement  addresses  issues  re- 
lated to  the  facilitation  of  business  ac- 
tivities, hicluding.  subject  to  national 
laws  and  physical  abillUes,  the  station- 
ing of  business  representatives  and  the 
establishment  of  business  offices  and  the 
improvement  in  the  conditions  under 
which  these  offices  operate.  It  contains 
provisions  regarding  international  pay- 
ments and  faculties  for  international 
financial,  currency,  and  banking  trans- 
actions. Payments  for  transactions  may 
not  be  restricted  except  in  time  of  de- 
clared naticmal  emergency.  It  provides 
for  the  participation  on  an  MFN  basis 
of  flnanical  Institutions  of  each  country 
in  appropriate  banking  services  related 
to  international  trade  and  finance  in  the 
other  country.  Each  party  Is  to  provide 
on  an  MFN  basis,  subject  to  its  laws,  all 
required  authorizations  for  international 
payments,  remittances  and  transfers, 
and  uniform  application  of  rates  of  ex- 
change. In  addition,  the  two  parties 
agree  to  facilitate  the  availability  of  offi- 
cial export  credits  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  procedures. 

The  agreement  provides  for  reciprocal 
and  equivalent  protection  of  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights.  It  also  in- 
cludes provisions  for  the  protection  of 
other  industrial  rights  and  processes. 

Bilateral  trade  problems,  including 
market  disruption  due  to  rapidly  rising 
imports,  will  be  the  subject  of  prompt 
consultations.  Should  such  consultations 
not  result  in  a  satisfactory  resolution 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  either 
party  may  take  whatever  action  it  be- 
lieves appropriate.  In  an  emergency,  ac- 
tion may  be  taken  before  consultations 
are  held. 

The  agreement  leaves  the  parties  free 
to  take  whatever  actions  they  deem  nec- 
essary to  protect  their  security  interests. 
While  the  PRC  will  benefit  from  the 
trade  agreement,  the  agreement  is  recip- 
rocal, and  the  United  States  will  also 
benefit.  The  United  States  has  demon- 
strated a  strong  export  performance 
with  respect  to  the  PRC,  ranking  as  its 
third  principal  supplier.  The  United 
States  has  nm  favorable  balances  of 
trade  with  the  PRC  in  1978  and  1979  of 
about  $500  million  and  $1  billion,  respec- 
tively. U.S.  exports  will  be  facilitated  as  a 
result  of  the  approval  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment in  a  number  of  ways.  The  provi- 
sions relating  to  patent  and  copyright 
protection,  facilitation  of  commercial 
and  financial  activities,  and  dispute  set- 
tlement should  enhance  prospects  for 
U.S.  exports  and  investment  in  the  PRC. 
In  particular,  the  agreement  contains  a 
commitment  to  make  purchases  on  the 
basis  of  customary  international  trade 
practice  and  commercial  considerations, 
including  price,  quality,  delivery,  and 
terms  of  payment. 

Thus,  commercial  considerations,  as 
opposed  to  political  considerations,  are 
intended  now  to  determine  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  PRC.  Some 
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U.S.  exports  which  are  likely  to  benefit 
Include  exports  of  grain  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  mining  equipment 
and  technology  for  the  development  of 
the  iron  ore,  coal,  and  nonferrous  metal 
industries,  oil-diilling  equipment  and 
technology  for  the  petroleum  industry, 
equipment  and  technology  for  the  elec- 
tric and  hydroelectric  power  industries, 
transport  equipment,  communications 
equipment,  and  hotel  construction. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  precise  effect 
which  approval  of  the  trade  agreement 
and  the  provision  of  MFN  treatment  to 
the  PRC  will  have  on  Imports  from  the 
PRC  and  on  U.S.  producers.  The  reduc- 
tion of  duties  that  will  be  experienced 
will  result  in  some  Increases  in  imports 
and  some  effect  on  U.S.  producers.  How- 
ever, the  increases  and  effects  will  be 
limited  to  a  certain  extent  by  supply 
and  infrastructure  constraints  In  the 
Chinese  economy,  the  extent  to  which 
the  duty  reduction  results  in  lower  prices 
of  PRC  imports,  whether  some  of  the 
increase  in  PRC  imports  will  result  in 
a  displacement  of  imports  from  other 
countries  as  opposed  to  additional  im- 
ports from  the  PRC.  Of  course,  to  the 
extent  that  market  disruption  occurs 
from  rapidly  increasing  imports,  relief 
will  be  available  under  section  406  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  is  expected  that  the 
joint  economic  committee  which  has 
been  formed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC  to  manage  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.-PRC  economic  re- 
lationship will  keep  track  of  develop- 
ments in  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC,  with  a  view  toward  identi- 
fying potential  opportunities  and  prob- 
lems and  helping  resolve  disputes  that 
may  arise.  The  trade  agreement  Is  for 
a  3-year  period,  subject  to  renewal  for 
additional  3 -year  periods.  At  the  end  of 
the  initial  3-year  period,  we  will  be  able 
to  review  the  results  of  the  agreement 
to  assure  ourselves  that  It  has  worked 
satisfactorily. 

As  the  Senators  in  this  Chamber  are 
aware,  in  order  for  the  MFN  treatment 
provided  for  in  the  trade  agreement  to 
become  effective,  not  only  must  the  trade 
agreement  be  approved,  but  the  Presi- 
dent must  either  waive  or  certify  that 
freedom  of  emigration  exists  In  the  PRC 
The  President  exercised  this  waiver  with 
respect  to  China  on  October  23,  1979 
Under  the  Trade  Act,  the  President's  ex- 
ercise Of  the  waiver  must  be  based  upon 
his  receipt  of  assurances  that  the  emi- 
gration practices  of  the  PRc  wUl  lead 
''"bstantially  to  the  achievement  of  the 
objective  of  freedom  of  emigration 

The  ft-esldent  based  his  waiver  de- 
termination on  recent  pubUc  state- 
ments of  Chinese  leaders,  observed 
trends  and  practices  relating  to  emi- 
gration, and  confldenUal  diplomatic 
discussions  with  Chinese  officials. 

The  committee  carefully  examined 
the  quesUon  of  Chinese  emigration 
and     the     waiver     exercised     by     the 

°"fJ°K  *he  hearing  before   the  inter- 
national Trade  Subcommittee  and  were 

^fv,*"T^®*^l  °'  '^^  committee's  meeUng 
with  Deputy  Secretary  Warren  cS- 
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topher.  With  this  review,  the  commit- 
tee beUeves  that  the  President  has  a 
soimd  basis  in  the  law  for  the  exercise 
of  the  waiver,  and  properly  exercised 
it.  In  saying  this  and  in  recommending 
approval  of  the  trade  agreement,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  being  asked  to  approve  every- 
thing that  occiu^  in  China  with  respect 
to  human  rights  or  even  emigration. 
Rather,  approval  indicates  that  the 
law's  requirements  have  been  satisfied, 
and  that  the  agreement  is  of  significant 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  It  should 
also  be  noted  the  exercise  of  this  waiver 
will  be  subject  to  specific  congressional 
review  on  an  annual  basis,  beginning 
this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 47  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  agreement  stands  on  its 
own  as  beneficial  to  U.S.  interests  in 
establishing  a  useful,  normal  trading 
relationship  with  a  coimtry  containing 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  population. 
Approval  of  the  trade  agreement  will 
significantly  enhance  UB.  export  op- 
portunities and  will  provide  basic  pro- 
tection for  U.S.  trade  and  investment 
interests.  The  PRC  has  had  relatively 
little  eccmomic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  with  the  industrial 
market-economy  countries  as  a  whole. 
I  believe  such  relations  should  be  en- 
couraged, as  good  econwnic  relations 
are  the  foundation  for  strong,  peaceful, 
and  mutually  beneficial  relations  gener- 
ally. This  agreement,  representing  as  It 
does  a  strong  commitment  to  responsible 
actions  by  the  PRC  to  advance  these 
relations,  should  be  approved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  E>elaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  endorse 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  in  urging  that  this  body  ap- 
prove the  trade  agreement  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  the  exten- 
sion of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  to 
the  products  of  that  country.  Within  the 
Finance  Committee,  there  was  bipartisan 
support  for  this  agreement,  primarily 
because  it  will  advance  our  trade  and 
commercial  interests  in  a  large  and 
growing  market.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  we  cannot  amend 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47.  We 
must  vote  it  up  or  down,  and  it  is  there- 
fore imperative  that  each  of  us  weigh 
carefully  the  agreement  and  its  conse- 
quences before  making  a  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  approached  this 
agreement  with  caution.  Like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  was  concerned  that  we 
not  rush  into  an  agreement  extending 
most-favored-nation  treatment  unless 
such  an  agreement  would  be  in  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  United  States  and 
would  be  consistent  with  our  other  na- 
tional interests.  As  strongly  as  I  deplore 
the  conduct  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  I  should  not 
support  this  agreement  if  it  were  merely 
an  effort  to  take  a  slap  at  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nor  would  I  support  an  agree- 
ment or  a  policy  which  threw  caution  to 
the  wind  in  dealing  with  China  because 
of  recent  favorable  economic  and  foreign 
policy  developments. 
In  extending  MFN  to  China,  we  should 


not  be  under  any  illusion  that  au  our 
differences  with  the  People's  R^nibUc 
will  be  bridged.  Make  no  mistake:  China 
remains  Communist.  No  one  can  inedlct 
what  course  Chinese  policy  will  take  In 
the  future,  but  we  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  differ,  sometimes  sharply,  over 
important  philosophical,  political,  wnd 
economic  matters. 

We  can  take  small  comfort  In  knowing 
that  China  is  turning  to  the  Weet  for 
technology  to  strengthen  its  ability  to 
counter  the  Soviet  threat.  International 
relations,  like  politics,  sometimes  makes 
for  strange  bedfellows,  lliat  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  same  side  as  the  Chinese 
in  opposing  Soviet  expansionism  should 
not  blind  us  to  our  longer  term  interests. 
We  have,  however,  both  sh(»t-term 
and  long-term  interests  in  expanding 
our  economic  relations  with  China.  In 
the  short  term,  we  caimot  ignore  the 
intentions  of  our  free  world  oompetiton 
who  want  to  participate  in  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  Chinese  economy.  The  Jap- 
anese and  Europeans  are  already  vig- 
orously competing  for  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion. In  our  free  enterprise  international 
system,  this  is  as  It  should  be.  But  we  in 
Congress  must  give  our  exix>rters  the 
opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Over  the  longer  term,  we  have  a  stnKig 
interest  in  bringing  China  into  a  more 
responsible  role  in  the  international  com- 
munity. There  are  some  signs  that  the 
Chinese  leaders  themselves,  in  seeking 
more  normal  economic  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  giving  higher  pri- 
ority to  the  economic  welfare  of  China's 
vast  populace.  While  not  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  People's  Republic  is  a 
Communist  nation,  we  have  both  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  to  meet  as  we 
move  to  a  fuller  and  more  mutu^ly  bene- 
ficial relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
agreement  advances  our  trade  Interests 
on  its  own  merits,  without  overcom- 
mitting  the  United  States  or  sacrificing 
our  capacity  to  take  necessary  actions  in 
our  trade  or  national  security  interests. 
Over  the  last  2  years,  the  PRC  has  evi- 
dently decided  to  make  major  purchases 
of  Western  goods  and  technology  in  an 
effort  to  develop  its  petroleum,  mining, 
and  industrial  capacity.  Efforts  to  better 
feed  its  p>opulation  will  require  expanded 
food  imports  from  the  West.  XJS.  ex- 
porters have  already  benefited  from 
these  changes.  We  exported  more  than 
$890  million  in  goods  to  the  PRC  in  1978. 
and  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  of  over  half 
a  billion  dollars.  This  was  a  dramatic  im- 
provement over  1977,  which  continued  in 
1979  according  to  preliminary  data. 

This  improvanent  came  about  in  the 
absence  of  this  agreement,  of  course,  but 
in  the  context  of  improving  relations  and 
the  negotiation  of  this  agreement.  The 
Chinese  have  demonstrated  in  the  past 
that  they  will  descriminate  on  political 
grounds  in  making  import  decisions.  We 
should  be  under  no  illusions  about  that; 
if  this  agreement  is  not  approved,  there 
could  be  negative  consequences  for  our 
export  Interests. 

With  the  agreement,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  will  gtdn  important  affirmative 
benefits  and  protections  which  should  en- 
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hance  our  ability  to  expand  this  export 
market.  The  agreement  provides  not  only 
for  nondiscriminatory  treatment,  but 
affirms  that  purchase  decisions  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  "customary  inter- 
national trade  practices  and  commercial 
considerations,  such  as  price,  quality,  de- 
livery and  terms  of  payment."  Political 
discrimination — except  for  a  general  na- 
tional security  exception — is  thus  af- 
flnnatively  barred. 

There  are  several  other  important  eco- 
nouic  benefits  in  this  agreement.  For  the 
first  time,  the  PRC  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide reciprocal  protection  of  copyrights, 
patents,  trademarks,  and  industrial  proc- 
esses. China's  law  in  this  area  has  been 
rudimentary  or  nonexistent.  The  agree- 
ment iH'ovides  for  trade  facilitation 
measures  such  as  visits  and  governmen- 
tal and  business  trade  ofiBces,  subject  to 
domestic  laws  and  physical  limitations. 
The  agreement  provides  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  with  respect  to  bank- 
ing operations  and  pajmients  in  hard  cur- 
rencies unless  otherwise  agreed  in  com- 
mercial ccmtracts. 

Mr.  President,  tiiese  are  important 
provisions,  affording  protections  Ameri- 
can businesses  and  farmers  would  not 
have  absent  this  agreonent.  I  will  not, 
however,  oversell  these  provisions.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  PRC  has 
relatively  Uttle  experience  with  Western 
commercial  practices,  and  there  will 
doubtless  be  problems  for  the  unwary. 
While  8(Mne  qualifications  in  the  agree- 
ment are  necessary  for  our  own  protec- 
tion, the  executive  branch  will  need  to  be 
attentive  to  assure  faithful  reciprocal 
implementation  of  this  agreement.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  agreement  meets  the  re- 
quired statutory  criteria,  and  I  have  no 
trouble  concluding  that  our  exi)ort  inter- 
ests are  better  served  with  the  agreement 
than  without. 

On  the  import  side,  I  am  well  aware 
that  some  domestic  industries  are  con- 
cerned that  competing  Chinese  products 
could  flood  oiu-  markets.  Despite  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  restrain- 
ing PRC  exports  of  textiles  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  we  have  needed  to 
impose  unilateral  restrictions  on  several 
textile  items  from  the  PRC.  Other  do- 
mestic producers  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  PRC  could  suddenly  enter  our 
maiiiet  on  a  large  scale  with  products 
traded  in  only  nominal  amoimts  under 
ciirrent  high  tariffs.  Some  of  these  pro- 
ducers, such  as  footwear  manufacturers, 
already  face  serious  competition  from 
other  countries. 

The  agreement  provides  important 
protection  for  our  domestic  industry 
against  potentially  unfair  competition 
from  low-priced  imports  such  as  textiles 
OT  fbotwear  from  China.  The  consulta- 
tion provisions  afford  a  means  to  prevent 
potential  problems  from  becoming  mar- 
ket disruptive.  If  market  disruption  nev- 
ertheless occurs,  the  agreement  preserves 
our  right  to  take  unilateral  action  imder 
section  406  of  the  Trade  Act.  But  the 
administration  will  have  to  monitor  the 
trade  very  closely,  and  Congress  will  be 
monitoring  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
the  committee  paid  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  China's  emigration  poli- 


cies, as  called  for  by  the  Jackson- Vanik 
amendment.  After  extensive  and  confi- 
dential consultaUons  with  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  the  committee  con- 
cluded, and  I  concur  in  that  conclusion, 
that  the  President  had  received  sufficient 
assiUTUices  to  justify  a  waiver. 

In  any  event.  Congress  will  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion when  an  extension  of  the  waiver 
will  come  up  for  congressional  review 
next  simuner. 

I  also  note  that  nothing  in  this  agree- 
ment should  be  regarded  as  prejudicial 
to  our  traditional  economic  ties  with 
Taiwan.  The  Taiwanese  economy  is  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  of  the  mid- 
20th  centiuT.  America  not  only  played  a 
crucial  part  in  that  success,  but  we  as  a 
nation  derive  substantial  benefit  from 
the  dynamism  and  talents  of  the  people 
on  Taiwan.  We  fully  intend  to  maintain 
our  mutually  profitable  economic  and 
social  relations  with  Taiwan. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  Mr. 
President,  the  China  MPN  agreement 
stands  on  its  own  merits,  but  it  is,  in  a 
way,  fortuitous  that  it  has  come  up  for 
the  Senate's  consideration  at  this  time. 
In  denying  the  Soviet  Union  access  to 
American  resources,  food,  and  technol- 
ogy, the  President  has  sought  to  bring 
home  to  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  our 
outrage  over  the  shameless  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  In  addition  to  the  politi- 
cal and  strategic  elements  in  our  grow- 
ing relationship  with  China,  it  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  assure  American 
access  to  the  China  market  when  we  are 
foreclosing  avenues  to  the  Soviet  market. 
American  exporters  will  now  have  equal 
footing  with  other  nations  in  comtieting 
for  the  vast  and  growing  China  mar- 
ket. 

The  1980's  have  opened  with  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The  com- 
ing decade  promises  to  be  turbulent.  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  Soviet  and  other 
challenges,  a  firm  and  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship with  China  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. This  MFN  agreement  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  that  direction.  The  China 
agreement  further  opens  the  door  to 
developing  lasting  ties  with  the  most 
populous  nation  on  Earth.  It  serves  not 
our  own  interests  but  those  of  the  en- 
tire world. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  may  desire. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  resolution  approving  the  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
which  extends  most- favored-nation 
treatment  to  Chinese  goods. 

This  pact  represents  a  very  important 
step  in  the  ongoing  process  of  normaliz- 
ing our  political  and  economic  relations 
with  the  PRC.  Once  ratified  by  Congress, 
this  agreement  will  provide  a  sound 
framework  for  the  rapid  expansion  of 
our  trade  with  China. 

The  benefits  of  this  trade  promise  to 
be  very  significant.  If  the  aims  of  the 
proposed  agreement  are  fully  realized,  we 


may  see  the  volume  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  PRC  grow  to 
nearly  $21  billion  over  the  next  5  years, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  less  than 
$1.2  billion  in  1978  and  just  $2  billion 
last  year.  This  potential  expansion  of 
trade  also  promises  to  aid  the  serious 
US.  balance-of-trade  problem  by  provid- 
ing, according  to  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates,  a  $9  billion  surplus  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  with  the  PRC 
during  the  first  half  of  the  new  decade. 
This  trade  will  be  especially  important  to 
Callfomlans,  because  our  productivity, 
reserves,  and  geographical  location  will 
insure  that  a  large  percentage  of  this 
trade  will  be  with  California  flrms. 

The  administration  has  submitted  the 
trade  agreement  to  Congress  together 
with  a  Presidential  waiver  of  restrictions 
in  section  402  of  the  1974  Trade  Act 
which  would  prohibit  extension  of  credits 
and  investment  guarantees  to  the  PRC. 
The  terms  of  this  Presidential  waiver  are 
fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment, which  places  curbs  on  trade  with 
Communist  countries  denying  emigra- 
tion rights  to  their  citizens. 

I  support  the  President's  determina- 
tion that  the  PRC  should  now  be  made 
eligible  for  trade  credits  and  investment 
guarantees. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  not 
enough  effort  has  been  made  to  insure 
that  sufficient  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  will  be  available  fM-  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  trade  agreement.  If  we 
are  to  make  this  thing  go.  we  are  going 
to  have  to  move  expeditiously  on  the 
credit  issue.  I  intend  to  woric  with  other 
Senators  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

The  administration  has  assured  the 
Chinese  that  sufficient  credit  will  be 
available — Vice  President  Mondale  pub- 
licly promised  in  Beijing  last  August  to 
make  available  to  the  Chinese  at  least  $2 
billion  in  credits  over  the  next  5  years. 

But  this  promise  has  not  yet  borne 
fruit.  The  aidministration  has  not  sup- 
ported the  $1.9  billion  Increase  in  Export- 
Import  Bank  credit  authority  contained 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  fiscal  year 
1980  Foreign  Assistaaice  AppropriatiCMis 
Act. 

Even  if  the  liigher  Senate  figure  were 
to  prevail  in  the  contentious  House-Sen- 
ate conference  on  the  fiscal  year  1980 
appropriations  bUl,  more  will  have  to  be 
done  to  make  certain  sufficient  credit  is 
available  for  PRC  trade,  as  only  a  small 
portion  of  this  additicmal  $1.9  billion 
could  be  committed  to  China  trade. 

A  number  of  firms  in  the  United  States, 
including  several  in  my  own  State  of 
California,  are  anxiously  awaiting  fur- 
ther action  on  Export-Import  funding 
from  the  administration,  the  Congress 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  Chi- 
nese tirading  partners  of  a  number  of 
these  firms  need  credit  assurances  before 
their  contracts  can  go  forward. 

These  deals  are  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant fields,  including  copper  and  iron 
ore  mining,  aliuninum  production,  and 
aircraft  sales  and  c(^roduction  agree- 
ments. These  contracts  promise  to  bring 
significant  benefits  both  to  Americans 
and  to  the  Chinese.  Therefore,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  increased  Export-Im- 
port credit  authority  in  fiscal  year  1980, 
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fiscal  year  1981  and  beyond,  in  order  to 
help  these  projects  move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  state 
clearly  just  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  are  not  doing  when  we  consider  ex- 
tension of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  a  Communist  country  like  the 
PRC. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  "rewarding"  a  coun- 
try for  its  domestic  policies.  Nor  are  we 
approving  of  its  system  of  government. 
We  are  simply  facilitating  a  growth  of 
trade  and  economic  intercourse  in  pur- 
suit of  our  own  pcditical  and  economic 
Interests.  Tbis  is  why  the  United  States 
has  extended  such  treatment  to  virtu- 
ally every  country  in  the  world,  except 
for  the  most  totalitarian  dictatorships, 
such  as  Albania,  North  Korea,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Second,  in  extending  MFN,  we  are  not 
offering  benefits  which  are  at  all  un- 
usual. The  term  "most  favored  nation" 
is  very  misleading.  "Nondiscriminatory 
trade  treatment"  is  more  exact.  MFN 
treatment  simply  makes  a  nation  eligible 
for  those  basic  tariff  reductions  which 
we  routinely  make  availaUe  to  all  our 
trading  partners.  Again,  the  expansion  of 
trade  facilitated  by  such  action  is  to  the 
direct  benefit  of  American  workers  and 
American  consumers. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  exten- 
sion of  certain  trade  benefits  to  countries 
like  the  PRC  does  not  mean  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  in  any  way  reduced  its 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  free 
emigration.  The  United  States  promises 
to  have  greater  leverage  to  encourage 
continued  improvement  of  emigration 
policies  once  MFN  and  trade  credits  have 
been  granted  than  we  would  have  in  their 
continued  absence.  Armed  with  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  annual  review,  and  if 
necessary,  of  withholding  extension  of 
the  Presidents  authority  to  waive  trade 
restrictions.  Congress  remains  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  known  its  concerns  regard- 
ing emigration  practices  in  Ccnnmunist 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  new  trade 
agreement  with  the  PRC.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  who  imanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  this 
agreement  and  MFN  treatment  for  Chi- 
nese goods — and  vote  shortly  for  adop- 
tion of  this  important  pact. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ingt(m  may  desire. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  or  in  this  country  who  is 
more  intimately  knowledgeable,  in  depth 
and  breadth,  of  the  entire  American  re- 
lationship with  the  PRC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frran  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  held  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation. 

This  resolution  would  not  be  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  had  it  not  been  for 
his  leadership  and  determination  to  get 
early  action  on  it. 


I  also  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ddaware  (Mr.  Roth)  for  his 
important  contribution  in  moving  the 
legislation  on  a  truly  bipartisan  basis. 

I  commend  both  of  our  colleagues  for 
their  efforts  in  this  important  matter 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Cliina  has  come  before 
the  Senate  at  a  crucial  moment  in  his- 
tory. 

For  the  first  time  in  35  years,  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  used  their  military  forces  to 
invade  a  country  outside  the  empire  they 
inherited  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Clearly,  the  Soviets  are  on  the  move. 
They  may  continue  beyond  Afghanistan, 
driving  toward  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  oil  and  a  warm-water  port. 

The  administration's  expectation  that 
an  accommodation  with  the  Soviets 
could  be  achieved  primarily  tlirough  a 
policy  of  reciprocal  cooperation  has  been 
destroyed  by  Soviet  aggression.  National 
policy  can  no  longer  be  based  on  the 
illusion  that  the  Soviets  will  forbear  from 
adventurism  as  a  reward  for  UJ3.  coop- 
eration and  concessions.  There  has  al- 
ways been  much  more  to  a  livable  United 
States-Soviet  relationship  than  seeking 
areas  of  accommodation.  What  U.S.  lead- 
ers have  overlooked,  played  down,  and, 
indeed,  ignored  is  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain our  strength  in  the  overall  military 
balance,  to  continue  to  convince  the  So- 
viets that  we  would  use  our  mihtary 
strength  to  restrain  their  aggression 
when  our  vital  interests  are  threatened, 
and  to  work  effectively  with  friends  and 
allies  with  whom  we  share  common  or 
parallel  interests  in  safeguarding  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom. 

A  basic  difficulty  in  getting  this  trade 
agreement  with  China  before  the  Con- 
gress has  been  the  position  of  top  ad- 
ministration officials  favoring  a  poUcy 
of  "evenhanded  treatment"  of  Russia 
and  China. 

According  to  this  notion,  if  we  give 
the  benefits  of  MFN  and  credits  to  China, 
we  must  also  give  them  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. If  China  is  in  conformity  with  our 
law  and  the  Soviets  not  in  conformity, 
then  it  is  argued,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
Interpret  the  law  to  accoounodate  the 
country  that  has  chosen  not  to  conform. 
In  the  present  case,  the  country  that  has 
chosen  not  to  conform  is  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  law  in  question  is  section 
402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  was  not  perfectly 
clear  before,  it  must  be  abundantly  clear 
now — after  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan— that  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  two  very  different  countries.  "Hiey 
have  different  interests  and  ambitions, 
different  associates  and  allies,  and  differ- 
ent attitudes  and  intentions  toward  this 
country. 

They  should  be  treated  on  separate 
tracks,  and  in  our  own  national  interest, 
they  cannot  be  treated  alike.  I  wish  I  was 
convinced  that  administration  officers — 
notably  in  the  State  and  Commerce  De- 
partments— have  finally  seen  the  error  of 
their  ways  in  promoting  the  misguided 
policy  of  evenhandedness. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  shares  with 
China  a  common  interest  in  key  strategic 


areas.  The  People's  Reimidic  is  idaying  a 
central  role  in  the  gecHxilltical  h«J«w«» 
of  power  in  the  worid,  including  the 
struggle  to  deter  Soviet  aggrearion  and 
expansionism  in  critical  areas  of  tension. 
F(H- examine: 

In  Southwest  Asia  and  the  Penian  Gulf 
region.  CMna  has  long  understood  the 
threat  of  Soviet  involvement,  paiticulaily 
Russian  pressure  on  Afghanistan,  Iran, 
and  Pakistan.  China  has  been  the  most 
faithful  cbamplcHi  of  beleaguered  Paki- 
stan. 

In  Southeast  Asia.  China  is  resisting 
Vietnam's  effort — undertaken  with  Soviet 
blessing  and  large-scale  material  sup- 
p<Hl — to  dominate  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
and  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  Far  East,  Chinese  leaders  have 
developed  a  constructive  and  hdpful  re- 
lationship with  Js4)an. 

Beyond  this,  the  Chinese  recognize  that 
their  security  is  affected  by  'whaX  happens 
In  Europe,  and  they  are  outspoken  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  North  Atlantic  TnaXy 
Organization.  They  are  proponoits  at  an 
Independent  Yugoslavia,  reoognlitng  that, 
in  this  delicate  period  of  transition,  it 
could  beccxne  a  target  tat  another  appli- 
cation of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 

Just  4  days  ago,  Chinese  loulers  in- 
definitely suspended  their  normalizatian 
talks  with  Moscow  on  the  ground  they 
are  now  ins4>proi>riate  given  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  which,  in  their 
words,  "threatens  world  peace  and 
CiSiina's  security,  creating  new  obstacles 
for  normalizing  relations  between  the  two 
countries." 

The  truth  is  the  United  States  has  a 
significant  stake  in  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  a  strong,  independent  China.  UjS. 
efforts  to  aid  China  in  its  drive  to  be- 
come a  modem  industrial  state,  and  to 
work  with  her  where  our  strategic  and 
bilateral  concerns  nm  paralld  are  in 
American  as  well  as  Chinese  interests. 

I  strongly  suppcM^  the  United  States- 
China  TYade  Agreement  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
expansion  of  trade  and  financial  ties 
between  our  two  coimtries,  with  major 
mutual  benefits.  China's  pursuit  of  a 
long-term  modernization  program  calls 
for  ongoing  high  levels  of  imported  cap- 
ital goods  and  technology,  and  China's 
leaders  are  coimting  on  placing  substan- 
tial orda%  with  firms  in  this  country. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  section  402  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment,  prohibits  the  exten- 
sion of  most- favored-nation  treatment 
and  official  credits,  credit  giuurantees.  or 
Investment  guarantees,  to  any  non- 
market-economy  countir  which  restricts 
the  right  of  its  citizens  to  emigrate 
freely.  The  President,  however,  may 
waive  these  prohibitions  with  respect  to 
a  particular  country,  if  he  reports  to  the 
Congress  that:  First,  he  has  determined 
that  such  waiver  will  substantially  pto- 
mote  the  objective  of  free  emigration, 
and  sectnd,  he  has  received  assurances 
that  the  emigration  practices  of  that 
country  will  henceforth  lead  substan- 
tially to  the  achievement  of  the  objective 
of  free  emigration. 

The  President  has  determined  that 
these  two  requirements  have  been  met 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  Cbina.  and 
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he  has  issued  an  Executive  order  waiving 
the  aK>Iication  of  section  402  (a)  and 
(b). 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  President 
has  based  his  case  for  MFN  to  China 
both  on  assurances  regarding  future 
emigration  practices  provided  by  Chinese 
leaders  in  official  exchanges,  and  on  as- 
surances publicly  stated  by  senior 
Chinese  leaders. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  told 
us  that  during  his  visit  to  this  country 
last  January.  Vice  Premier  Deng 
Xiaoping,  in  personal  talks  with  top  U.S. 
officials,  gave  assurances  on  China's  fu- 
ture  emigration  practices.  The  admin- 
istration has  also  informed  us  that  be- 
fore the  trade  agreement  was  signed  last 
year  on  July  7.  top  U.S.  Embassy  officers 
discussed  C^iinese  emigration  policy  and 
practice  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Beijing  in  light  of  the  legal 
requirements  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment.  The  Chinese  were  fully  ap- 
prised of  these  requirements,  including 
the  requirement  that  assurances  regard- 
ing futive  emigration  practices  be  given, 
and  at  that  time  senior  Chinese  officials 
provided  the  assurances  the  law  requires. 
There  is  a  written  record  of  these  official 
exchanges  on  the  basis  of  which  admin- 
istration officials  have  informed  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  regarding  the 
substance  of  these  assurances. 

On  several  occasions.  Chinese  leaders 
have  publicly  given  assurances  regarding 
their  Government's  future  policies  on 
emigration. 

For  example:  In  a  Washington,  D.C.. 
speech  before  the  National  Association  of 
Chinese-Americans  &  Overseas  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  on  January  30 
last  year.  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
said: 

Many  of  you  may  have  relatives  living  on 
the  mainland  of  China  and  wish  that  thay 
may  come  over  for  a  famUy  reunion,  and 
others  may  wish  to  go  back  to  China  to  visit 
their  relaUves.  This  la  quite  natural  and 
understandable.  The  Chinese  Government 
will  treat  these  legitimate  wishes  favorably 
and  with  sympathy  and  will  adopt  effective 
measures  to  satisfy  these  wishes.  You  may 
rest  assured  on  this  score. 

For  another  example:  On  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  PRC  in  the  United  States  in 
March  of  last  year.  Ambassador  Chai 
Zemin  gave  the  following  public  pledge: 

Among  the  Americans  and  overseas  Chinese 
residing  in  the  United  SUtes.  who  have  rela- 
tives Uvlng  In  China,  some  njay  wish  to  have 
their  relatives  come  to  the  tj.s.  for  family 
reunion  and  some  may  wish  to  visit  relatives 
In  China.  This  U  quite  natural  and  under- 
standable, and  Is  In  accord  with  the  interest 
and  desire  of  the  two  peoples  and  Is  also 
benenclal  to  the  enhancement  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  friendship.  Now  that  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  have  been 
normalized,  the  movement  of  people  between 
the  two  tides  will  certainly  Increase  slgntf- 
icanOy.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
solemnly  declare:  Omt  Oovemment  wlU  adopt 
poslUve  and  effective  measures  to  satisfy 
the  reasonable  wishes  of  people  who  wish  to 
visit  their  relatives  or  reimlte  with  them. 

Of  all  the  individual  liberties  con- 
tained in  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  we  in  Congress  have  particularly 
emphasized  the  right  to  emigrate.  It  is 
the  touchstone  of  all  human  rights.  As 


cosponsor  of  the  Jackson- Vanlk  amend- 
ment, I — and  its  host  of  supporters— can 
take  satisfaction  as  our  amendment  en- 
courages greater  respect  for  freer  em- 
igration. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
move  expeditiously  to  pass  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  47,  the  resolution  to 
approve  this  promising  agreement  on 
trade  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Again,  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Ribicoff,  who  has 
worked  long  and  arduously  on  this  mat- 
ter, ably  assisted  in  all  this,  in  a  truly 
bipartisan  effort,  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  may 
require. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  granting  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Communist  China. 

This  proposal  is  built  on  dreams.  Some 
people  dream  that  Communist  China  is 
the  new  savior  of  freedom  on  Earth, 
standing  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
what  is  left  of  the  free  world.  Others 
dream  of  Commimist  China  only  as  a 
vast,  untapped  market  of  consumers 
supposedly  eager  to  buy  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  American  commodities. 
Still  others  dream  of  Communist  China 
as  a  progressive  society  that  will  help  to 
solve  all  the  world's  problems. 

Mr.  President,  these  dreams,  these 
hopes,  are  nothing  more  than  myths. 
Those  who  would  pursue  these  dreams 
would  chase  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Let  us  examine  the  real  China.  The 
Communist  Chinese  have  not  bectwne 
overnight  paragons  of  virtue.  This  is  the 
same  totalitarian  society  that  killed 
American  troops  in  Korea  during  the 
1950's.  At  least  5,145  Americans  were 
killed  and  16,460  wounded  after  Com- 
munist China  entered  the  Korean  war 
on  a  massive  scale  m  Octooer  1950. 

As  we  know,  the  Soviet  Union  was  con- 
demned recently  by  the  United  Nations 
for  invading  Afghanistan.  It  might  be 
remembered  that  in  1950,  the  United 
Nations  not  only  condemned  Communist 
China,  but  organized  an  armed  force, 
under  U.S.  leadership,  to  combat  Chinese 
intervention  in  the  Korean  war. 

In  1980,  the  Soviet  Union  has  mounted 
a  deplorable  and  brutal  invasion  of  a 
Third  World  country.  Similarly,  in  1959, 
Communist  China  savagely  put  down  an 
independence  movement  in  Tibet,  killing 
at  least  65.000  persons.  In  fact.  China 
was  officially  found  guilty  of  the  worst 
offense  any  nation  can  commit  against 
humanity,  genocide,  for  its  actions  in 


■nbet.  In  1960.  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  found  that  Communist 
China  had  committed  genocide  by  at- 
tempting to  destroy  Buddhism  as  a  reli- 
gion in  Tibet. 

Among  other  crimes  which  the  Inter- 
national Commission  discovered  were 
incidents  of  small  babies  being  ripped 
out  of  the  arms  of  theh-  mothers  and 
sent  away  to  China  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  having  a  religious  upbringing 
at  home.  Also,  proof  was  given  that  Ti- 
betan religious  leaders  were  placed  in 
pits  where  the  Chinese  forced  villagers 
to  urinate  on  them.  These  and  other  of 
the  savage  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
Chinese  in  Tibet  are  on  the  public  rec- 
ord, and  I  commend  the  International 
Commission's  report  to  anyone  who  is 
misled  by  the  smiles  and  sweet  talk  of 
the  present  Commimist  rulers.  The  true 
character  of  the  system  we  are  dealing 
with  is  revealed  in  this  study. 

And  if  anywie  thinks  the  Commimist 
Chinese  are  kinder  toward  their  own 
citizens  than  they  are  to  minority 
groups,  such  as  the  Tibetans.  I  suggest 
they  read  the  booklet  entitled  "Political 
Imprisonment  m  the  People's  Republic 
of  China."  which  Amnesty  International 
published  in  late  1978.  This  report  con- 
cludes that  in  China : 

Trials  are  a  mere  formality.  Rather  than 
"trials."  they  are.  In  fact,  meetings  to  an- 
nounce the  sentence. 

Amnesty  International  summarizes 
report  of  millions  of  Chinese  having 
been  murdered  or  imprisoned  in  slave 
labor  camps  because  of  their  political 
beliefs.  The  paper  will  provide  interest- 
ing reading  for  anyone  who  beUeves 
Communist  China  is  an  orderly  society 
with  whom  we  can  have  normal  and  re- 
liable business,  political,  and  cultural 
dealings. 

And  if  anyone  thinks  the  Communist 
China  is  more  trustworthy  or  friendly 
toward  the  United  States  than  the  So- 
viet Union,  they  are  badly  misled.  The 
Chinese  are  still  flaunting  their  support 
of  Vietnam  in  the  war  that  caused 
thousands  of  American  deaths. 

In  a  press  release  from  the  embassy 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
dated  November  21.  1979.  which  was  cir- 
culated to  all  Congressional  offices,  the 
Communist  Chinese  proudly  assert— 

From  October  1986  to  March  1968,  China 
dispatched  to  Vietnam  support  forces 
(which  the  Chinese  call  "troops"]  of  over 
320,000  men  to  undertake  air  defense,  engi- 
neering, railway  and  logistics  work. 

lliis  same  news  release  brags  that — 
In  the  four  years  from  1969  to  1972,  the 
Chinese    Government   signed    and   executed 
over  30  agreements  on  Its  economic  and  mil- 
itary aid  given  gratis  to  Vietnam. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  Commu- 
nist China  is  no  proven  friend  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  rescue  the  United  States 
from  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet-Sino  disagreement  is  not  ideologi- 
cal. It  is  a  geocultural  struggle.  If  the 
United  States  assists  in  creating  a  parity 
of  power  between  China  and  Russia,  by 
such  means  as  the  pending  trade  agree- 
ment, the  risk  we  take  is  that  the  con- 
flict between  those  two  powers  will  not  be 
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prolonged,  but  ratiier  that  the  split  may 
be  mended. 

Returning  to  the  specifics  of  the  trade 
agreement  with  Communist  China,  I  can- 
not see  how  it  will  do  anything  more  than 
give  China  a  considerable  advantage, 
while  offering  very  little  for  the  United 
States. 

If  most-favored-nation  status  is  given 
to  Chinese  exports,  the  tariff  rate  will 
drop  from  about  34  percent  to  an  average 
of  5.7  percent.  However,  as  Prof.  John 
Coppers  has  testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee: 

It  is  unlikely  that  granting  China  BIPN  . 
will  facilitate  U.S.  exports  to  China  very  much 
because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  commod- 
ities China  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  purchased  under  government  contract 
and  are  not  subject  to  tariff. 

Moreover,  MFN  treatment  may  well 
lead  to  the  Chinese  obtaining  the  same 
preferential  tariffs  given  to  developing 
nations.  The  resolution  now  before  us 
would  eliminate  one  of  the  blocks  to  this 
privileged  status  for  Communist  China. 
When  granted,  it  would  allow  Chinese 
goods  to  enter  at  virtually  zero  tariff 
rates. 

Another  feature  of  great  advantage  to 
Communist  China  that  may  follow  MFN 
status  is  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to 
help  develop  China's  industrial  facilities, 
facilities  that  could  be  used  for  war  as 
easily  as  for  peace. 

Vice  President  Mondale  has  told  the 
Chinese  that  once  they  are  given  MFN 
status,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
offer  subsidized  credits  totaling  $2  bil- 
hon  over  a  5-year  period.  For  example, 
this  financing  may  be  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 7.5  percent  over  a  35-year 
period.  When  compared  with  the  15  per- 
cent that  most  American  consumers  are 
forced  to  pay,  it  represents  a  major  give- 
away to  a  SociaUst  economy. 

And,  I  should  add  that  these  subsi- 
dized loans  may  be  used  to  build  China 
into  a  major  competitor  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Rudolf  Oswald,  director  of 
research  for  the  APL-cio,  testified  to 
November  that  the  Chinese  trade  agree- 
ment, because  of  the  lower  tariffs  will 
probably  result  in  the  Chinese  producing 
manufactured  products,  such  as  steel 
which  will  be  exported  to  the  United 
States.  This  wiU  add  to  the  problems 
which  our  domestic  Industries  already 
are  facing  with  massive  and  often  un- 
fair foreign  competition. 

My  question  is  this:  Why  should  we  go 
out  of  our  way  to  favor  Communist  China 
with  great  advantages  that  we  know  may 
be  used  to  disrupt  our  own  economy' 
Japan  has  cornered  most  of  the  market 
of  any  possible  exports  of  coal  and  oil 
so  that  will  not  help  us.  even  if  there  is 
any  excess  left  over  for  export  purposes 
Now.  one  item  we  know  the  Chinese 
want  to  export  a  lot  of  is  textiles.  Yet, 
after  six  unsuccessful  rounds  of  nego- 
tiations last  year,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion failed  to  achieve  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment to  prevent  market  disruption  be- 
cause of  increased  textile  imports.  The 
textile  and  apparel  makers  are  appar- 
enUy  satisfied  with  a  1  year,  unilateral 
import  quota  which  the  administration 
has  placed  on  seven  categories  of  textile 
products. 
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I  remind  my  friends  in  the  textile  busi- 
ness that  these  quotas  can  be  lifted  at 
any  time;  and  I  think  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment in  hand  would  be  far  preferable 
than  relying  exclusively  on  one  man's 
word.  As  our  faithful  ally  Taiwan  dis- 
covered, when  President  Carter  abro- 
gated the  defense  treaty  without  any 
consultation,  expediency  may  cause  a  re- 
versal of  Government  policy  fnnn  one 
day  to  the  next. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  bdieve 
the  trade  agreement  with  Communist 
China  is  shortsighted.  Whether  or  not 
China  had  a  state-controlled  economy 
run  by  dictators,  who  have  brutally  sup- 
pressed human  rights,  we  would  be  fool- 
ish, without  any  true  reciprocity,  to 
strengthen  the  economic  muscle  of  a 
giant  who  may  some  day  flood  the  United 
States  with  exports  of  the  very  Idnd  Uiat 
will  cause  the  worst  harm  to  our  own 
work  force.  I  beUeve  this  trade  agreement 
is  onesided  against  us,  and  I  urge  its 
rejection. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  time. 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  1  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  need. 
B4r.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  coUeague. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  honored  to  speak 
immediately  after  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER,  though  my  position  is 
other  than  his  own,  but  it  is  always 
tremendously  illuminating  to  me  to  hear 
him  and  to  have  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  support  this 
measure  and  I  support  it  because  of  all 
the  times  when  It  might  have  been 
brought  up  it  is  the  most  seasonable 
right  now. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  a  1-year 
tether  on  this  particular  proposition  be- 
cause according  to  the  law  the  President 
has  sent  this  matter  to  us  on  the  basis 
of  a  waiver  respecting  emigratirai  re- 
quirements and  that  waiver  Is  renewable 
every  year.  The  agreement  Itself  would 
be  for  3  years.  But  the  waiver  is  for  1 
year.  Therefore,  we  have  a  very  short 
tether  on  any  arrangement  which  we 
make  with  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China. 

B«r.  President,  the  trade  agreement 
which  is  before  us  for  consideration  to- 
day accomplishes  far  more  than  altering 
the  tariff  schedules  applicable  to  United 
States-China  trade.  Bilateral  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  PRC. 
which  amounted  to  more  than  |1  billion 
in  1978,  Is  sure  to  expand  under  a  most- 
favored-nation  trading  arrangement  to 
the  considerable  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries. Yet,  the  added  Importance  of  this 
agreement  Is  In  the  fact  that  It  greatly 
accelerates  the  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  end 
ratifies  the  FRC's  entry  Into  the  main- 
stream of  world  trade. 

The  potential  economic  benefits  of  In- 
creased bilateral  trade  between  the 
United  states  and  the  PRC  at  both  the 
national  and  local  levels  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. As  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council  and  Senate  Ex- 
port Caucus,  I  am  very  much  aware  that 
a  more  aggressive  XJ3.  national  export 
policy  can  help  remedy  our  economic 


protdems  at  home  and  staUllie  the  dol- 
lar abroad.  I  am  also  very  hopeful  that 
New  Yorit  City  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Government  of  the  PRC  as  the  site  of 
its  first  trade  mlasioa  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  equally  sensitive  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  PRC  has  sou^t  to  reenter 
the  world  community  of  tradinv  natioDs 
and  how  this  agreement  formally  marks 
a  vital  step  in  that  normaliaation  proc- 
ess. In  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
witnessed  the  rapid  maturation  of  China 
In  the  areas  of  trade  and  finiMify  which 
has  been  necessitated  by  China's  am- 
bitious Industrial  development  pi*n« 
which  have  required  the  Ctaiziese  to  go 
In  search  of  both  Industrial  technology 
and  the  credit  with  which  to  finance  it. 
Given  the  clear  limits  to  the  PRCs 
ablUty  to  generate  foreign  exchange, 
credit  will  be  the  key  to  the  t^Tpanrf^ 
of  the  PRC's  world  trade. 

Within  the  ability  of  the  PRC  to  serv- 
ice its  debt,  we  should  encourage  this 
development.  The  PRC  has  pursued  al- 
ready both  official  and  private  lines  of 
credit  to  finance  its  industrial  develop- 
ment. To  date,  this  credit  has  been 
sourced  mainly  from  official  govern- 
ment agencies,  specifically  the  export 
credit  facilities  of  our  major  trading 
partners.  These  export  credit  agreements 
have  amounted  to  about  $17  billion  with 
the  largest  package.  $7  blllioti.  coming 
from  France.  In  the  future,  we  are 
clearly  going  to  have  to  go  head-to-head 
with  our  major  compeOtms  to  f^nnn^^ 
our  exports  to  PRC.  At  the  moment  we 
are  way  behind,  but  this  agreement 
clears  the  way  for  (dQcial  export  credits 
to  the  PRC;  and  we  should  encourage 
our  Export-Import  Bank  to  pursue  ag- 
gressively export  opportunities  to  the 
PRC. 

In  addition  to  the  granting  of  MFN 
status  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  establishment  of  an  expanded 
Eximbank  program,  we  should  estab- 
lish an  OPIC  program  for  the  PRC. 
which  win  permit  XJB.  business  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  businessmen  from 
Europe  and  Japan  who.  because  their 
countries  have  earlier  normalized  rela- 
tions with  4he  PRC,  are  already  very 
active  there.  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  quickly  act  on  the  bill  (8. 
1916)  that  Senator  Pnx  and  I  intro- 
duced in  this  body  and  that  Congress- 
man BiNGHAif  introduced  in  the  other 
House  (HJl.  5252)  which  would  author- 
ize Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (OPIC)  operations  in  China. 

This  bllatotil  trade  agreement  will 
thus  pave  the  way  for  impressive  ad- 
vances In  our  export  performance  with 
the  PRC.  But  it  will  also  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  a  more  cooperative  teis- 
tlonship  with  l(mg-term  benefits  for  the 
U.S.  economy  and  a  more  accelerated 
integration  of  the  PBC  economy  with 
the  world  economy. 

It  Is  this  last  consideration  which  de- 
serves our  support  and  coDsideration. 
Clearly,  the  global  economy  cannot  af- 
ford to  exclude  the  PRC  with  its  900  mll- 
Uon  consumers  and  vast  resources  and 
productive  capacity.  Fortunately,  it  ap- 
pears that   the  PRCs   leadership  has 

come  to  a  ultnllnr  rtnn^l^riffn  anil,  aS  a 
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result,  has  opted  for  the  benefits  and  con- 
current reqxuisibilities  of  membership 
in  the  world  trading  community. 

We  should  not  content  ourselves  with 
simple  normalization  of  trade  relations 
as  characterized  by  this  resolution.  But 
as  this  document  looks  forward  to  es- 
tablishing trade  and  financial  ties  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  so  too  should 
the  Congress  look  ahead  to  other  inno- 
vative  and  positive  ways  peacefully  to 
maximize  the  benefits  of  our  improved 
relations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
moment  in  United  States-China  rela- 
tions for  this  reason.  I  believe  it  is  the 
right  policy  for  the  United  States  not 
to  play  the  China  card.  By  that  I  mean 
we  not  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  w  to  ship  it 
any  important  military  goods  in  pur- 
suance of  any  such  alliance  or  otherwise 
pit  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  with 
our  support,  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  hope  very  much  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  provocation  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  imposed  on  us  we  will  not  fall 
for  the  China  card  idea. 

The  point  that  I  make  now  is  that 
w©  are  satisfied  that  an  effort  is  really 
being  made  to  forge  bonds  of  mutuality 
of  interest  which  will  avoid  further  wars 
as  the  Korean  war,  where  we  were  at 
war  with  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China 
in  reality.  If  an  effrat  will  be  made  to 
have  those  bonds  of  interest  so  strong 
that  they  create  a  mutual  self-interest 
in  keeping  the  peace  and  in  encouraging 
the  mutual  development  of  both  parties, 
then,  by  all  means,  the  strands  of  such 
bond  should  be  woven. 

Another  big  argtmient  which  has  been 
made  against  the  proposition  we  have 
here  is  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  at  on©  and  the  same  time  we  could 
have  extended  MFN  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  the  Pe(«)le's  Republic  of  China. 
Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that.  I  think  It  would  have  been  better, 
and  I  wish  we  could  have  done  it.  and 
I  wish  the  Soviet  Union  had  made  it 
possible  fw  us  to  do  it.  but  they  did  not 
That  is  their  choice. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  we  do  not 
play  the  China  card,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  the  China  card  played  against 
us  either.  In  short,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  chooses  to  take  the  headstrong 
attitude  which  it  has  taken  in  respect 
of  aggression,  in  respect  of  emigration, 
in  respect  of  applications  of  himian 
rights,  which  the  United  States  cannot 
accept  as  the  proper  cwiduct  for  a  super- 
power, that  Is  the  choice  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  must  respond  accordingly. 

So  this  measure  represents,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  weU-considered  resolution 
of  accommodation  and  compromise  and 
worth  enacting  for  the  reasons  I  have 
explained. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  association  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  amount  of  trade  which  It  engenders 
It  Is  a  necessary  element  in  the  true 
normaUzation  of  relations  between  our 
country  and  the  People's  Republic,  and 
I  hope  that  very  promptly  the  Senate 
win  enact  it  and  make  it  law. 

I  thank  my  coUeague  for  yielding 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
pay  my  respects  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
for  the  leadership  they  have  shown  in 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor.  I 
think  it  is  salutary  that  this  is  the  first 
bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in 
the  new  session,  and  I  am  happy  to  give 
it  my  full  support. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  in  coimection 
with  extending  most  favored  nation 
status  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
despite  that  country's  wretched  record 
in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  If  we  traded  only  with  those  coim- 
tries  whose  human  rights  standards  are 
acceptable  to  us,  we  would  trade  with 
precious  few. 

I  remember  Hubert  Humphrey  once 
saying  that  he  was  in  favor  of  selling 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  when  that 
was  a  controversial  issue.  If  I  recall  his 
statement  correctly,  he  said,  with  his 
typical  humor  and  verve.  "I  am  for  sell- 
ing them  anything  they  cannot  shoot 
back!" 

Others  have  observed  that,  when  it 
comes  to  selling  food  to  Communist 
countries,  we  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that,  as  a  general  rule,  well-fed  Com- 
munists are  less  dangerous  than  hungry 
ones. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  hasten  to  en- 
dorse the  embargo  invoked  against  the 
Soviet  Union  which  calls  to  a  halt 
plaimed  sales  of  some  12  million  metric 
tons  of  com  and  wheat  and  other  grain. 
This  embargo  was  occasioned  by  an 
extraordinary  circumstance — the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  by  Russian  forces. 
Cotuitermeasures  on  our  part  were  thus 
made  necessary,  for  President  Carter  re- 
membered full  well  our  experience  with 
Adolf  Hitler  prior  to  the  Second  World 
War.  We  learned  then  that,  when  we 
permitted  a  great  power  to  undertake 
aggression  with  impunity,  the  first  in- 
vasion was  followed  by  another,  and  then 
another,  until  we  were  finally  forced  into 
war. 

While  I  have  criticized  the  adminis- 
tration for  failing  to  fully  protect  Amer- 
ican farmers — a  subject  I  will  elaborate 
upon  in  the  future — I  have  endorsed  the 
embargo  as  an  aiq>rxH}riate  reprisal  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  face  of 
this  act  of  bald  aggressicm  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  Afghanistan.  Still.  I  hope  that 
we  are  not  embarked  upon  another  cold 
war  that  will  last  for  a  decade  or  a  gen- 
eration; I  h(H)e  that  the  Russians  will 
have  cause  to  reassess  their  new  belig- 
erancy.  and  that  the  day  is  not  too  dis- 
tant when  we  can  again  pursue  better 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
If  and  when  that  day  comes,  we  should 
reinstate  peaceful  trade,  for  it  serves  the 


interest  of  both  countries,  in  the  Icxig 
run. 

Mr.  President,  so  it  is  with  China.  More 
than  30  years  passed,  following  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  during  which  the 
United  States  pretended  that  Peking  was 
not  there;  that  the  Government  of  China 
was.  in  fact,  located  on  Formosa.  Such  a 
policy  never  made  sense,  in  my  view, 
since  its  tendency  was  to  push  the  two 
great  titans  of  the  Communist  world 
closer  together.  It  lacked  realism.  In  the 
end,  it  was  abandoned  by  nearly  every 
other  country  of  the  world  and  finally 
by  the  United  States,  itself. 

I  give  President  Carter  his  full  measure 
of  credit  for  having  taken  the  final  step 
to  normalize  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Pe<«le's  Republic 
of  China. 

In  line  with  this  newfound  realism, 
the  Senate  today  considers  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  47 — a  resolution  to 
extend  "most  favored  nation"  treatment 
to  China.  This  action  marks  yet  another 
step  along  the  historic  path  toward  es- 
tablishing full  relations — economic  as 
well  as  diplomatic — ^with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  The  first  step  was  taken 
in  February.  1972.  with  the  Shanghai 
Communique  which  symbolized  the  re- 
moval of  the  political  barriers  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  The  next 
step  was  taken  a  year  ago,  whoi  Presi- 
dent Carter  normalized  relations  with 
China.  Both  of  these  steps  were  crucial 
in  forging  the  diplomatic  links  between 
our  two  nations.  Extension  of  "most 
favored  nation"  status,  as  provided  in 
this  resolution,  will  help  to  establish  nor- 
mal and  expanding  economic  relations. 

Since  1972.  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  China  has  increased  tenfold 
to  $1.1  billion  in  1978.  With  the  extension 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  with  r?- 
spect  to  the  products  of  China — the  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
47 — the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  trade  between  the  two 
countries  may  reach  $5  billion  by  1985. 

The  establishment  of  full  economic  re- 
lations with  China  will  open  up  a  huge 
potential  market  to  American  exi>orters. 
China — a  developing  nation  with  am- 
bitious economic  goals — will  surely  be 
interested  not  only  in  U.S.  agricultural 
exports,  but  also  UJ3.  technical  expertise 
and  capital  goods— the  best  in  the  world. 
Particularly  in  the  area  of  energy  ex- 
ploration and  development.  American 
expertise  will  prove  invaluable.  Current 
estimates  place  China's  oil  reserves  at 
three  times  our  own.  Bringing  this  oil  on 
stream  will  benefit  all  nations  of  the 
world  in  this  era  of  energy  scarcity. 

Future  commerce  with  China  will  be  of 
particular  Importance  to  Idaho,  as  well 
as  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest.  This, 
region  will  be  a  major  transshipment 
point  for  American  goods  destined  for 
the  Chinese  market,  and  a  major  supplier 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  that  an- 
other vital  step  remains  to  be  taken  if 
the  full  potential  of  this  trade  Is  to  be 
realized.  The  United  States  must  make 
available  to  China  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  credit.  I  am  confident  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  quickly  conclude  an 
agreement  on  the  details  for  using  Exlm- 


bank  credits  with  the  govenunent  of 
China  so  that  this  can  be  done.  Exim- 
bank  credits,  together  with  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  financing  already 
available,  will  provide  American  busi- 
nessmen the  wherewithal  to  effectively 
compete  for  their  share  of  the  expcmd- 
ing  Chinese  market. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47  is  sound  economic  policy 
and  sound  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  crucial 
step  in  cementing  our  relations  with 
mainland  China.  I  lurge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  biisiness  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  is  the  resolution  to 
implement  a  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  It  is  the  first  legislative 
business  before  the  Senate  in  1980. 

"Hie  agreement  to  remove  barriers  to 
normal  economic  relations  marks  an  his- 
toric turning  point  in  the  relationship 
between  these  two  countries.  It  signals 
an  end  to  a  long  period  of  unsettled  and. 
at  times  antagonistic  relations  with  the 
world's  most  populous  country. 

We  begin  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  47  in  the  shadow  of 
disturbing  e'.'ents:  Wc  face  international 
lawlessness  and  aggression  which  seri- 
ously threaten  world  stability.  However, 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
legislation  is  aimed  at  no  coimtry.  The 
United  States  and  China  in  this  trade 
agreement  will  both  benefit  from  the 
agreement.  It  stands  on  its  own  merits, 
and  would  have  received  speedy  considn*- 
atl(Hi  in  the  Senate  regardless  of  recent 
events. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislatiwi.  Just 
as  I  strongly  supported  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China:  New  political  prospects  are 
opened  up,  as  well  as  potentially  impor- 
tant avenues  of  trade. 

This  trade  agreement  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  long  and  deliberate  process 
which  stretches  over  three  administra- 
tions. It  has  the  support  of  both  parties. 
It  is  the  logical  continuation  of  a  process 
which  began  with  President  Nixon's  sign- 
ing of  the  Shanghai  (Communique  «i 
February  27,  1972.  and  which  continued 
under  President  Ford. 

The  establishment  by  President  Car- 
ter of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  cailna  on  January  1.  1979,  enabled  our 
two  countries  to  move  ahead  toward  nor- 
mal economic  and  trade  relations.  This 
3-year  renewable  trade  agreement  is  the 
next  natural  step. 

Tbree  admlnlstratJMis  have  wisely  im- 


derstood  that  it  was  in  the  inteiest  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace,  to  encourage  and  strmgthen 
Cliina's  ties  to  the  West.  FU*  a  decade, 
under  the  leadership  of  Presidoits  Nixon, 
Ford,  and  Carter,  this  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal objective  of  Ammcan  dii^omacy. 
an  objective  which  I  have  supported. 

We  should  woric  with  (China  in  solving 
long-term  global  problems  relating  to 
population,  food,  oiergy,  and  environ- 
ment. In  short,  we  need  to  woiic  with 
China  in  the  global  effort  to  make  a  bet- 
ter world  for  generations  to  come. 

ITie  trade  agreem«it  provides  for  re- 
ciprocal nondiscriminatory  treatment, 
that  is.  "most  favored  nation"  status,  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  each  country. 
It  provides  patent,  copyright,  and  trade- 
mark protection.  It  arranges  for  the  set- 
tlement of  conmiercial  disputes. 

The  agreement  also  includes  safe- 
guards against  market  disruptions  caused 
by  imports. 

The  trade  potential  between  the  United 
States  and  China  is  impressive,  and  the 
opportunity  for  UA  firms  Is  consider- 
able. 

llie  United  States  is  already  (China's 
second  largest  supplier  following  Japan. 
In  1979.  UJ3.  exports  to  (China  grew  to 
more  than  $1.5  billion,  from  $818  milUcm 
in  1978. 

Our  trade  surplus  was  almost  $1  bil- 
lion this  year,  and  the  administration 
estimates  that  the  surplus  could  reach 
$2.5  billion  by  1985. 

China  is  a  significant  net  purchaser 
of  agricultural  commodities.  American 
firms  will  have  an  exc^ent  opportunity 
for  participati(Mi  in  nonferrous  and  fer- 
rous mining  development;  petroleum 
exploration  and  sale  of  petroleum  equip- 
ment and  petrochemical  facilities;  and 
for  competition  in  the  sale  of  transport 
equipment,  computers,  communications 
equipment,  and  electronic  components. 

China  can  offer  us  a  number  of  natural 
resources  which  are  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States,  including  petroleum, 
tin.  chrome,  tungsten,  and  cobalt. 

"nils  trade  agreement  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  woiid 
stability  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  both  the  majority 
and  minority.  Mr.  Roth  and  others,  on 
the  very  thorough  examination  whlcdi 
they  have  given  to  this  agreement  and 
for  the  leadership  that  they  have  dis- 
played in  bringing  it  to  the  pc^t  where 
the  Senate  is  now  debcU.lng  it  and  will 
vote  oa  it  not  today  but  within  due  time. 

I  thank  them  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  on  the  part  of  the  leadership. 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suppcMt 
the  trade  agreement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  extmsion  of 
most-favored-nation  status  associated 
with  it.  This  agreement  is  important  not 
just  because  it  represents  improved  re- 
lations with  the  People's  Republic,  but 
because  it  also  represents  a  major  turn- 
ing point  in  the  devdopment  of  econom- 
ic and  political  relations  with  Commu- 
nist nations. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan tstan 


has  raninded  us  of  what  some  in  thta 
country  had  apparently  forgoiteii— that 
competition  between  superpowers  is  a 
fact  of  life;  that  threats  to  peace  and 
freedom  exist;  that  armed  cmflict  re- 
mains a  way  of  life  for  some  <m  this 
planet.  At  the  same  time,  this  trade 
agreement  represents  a  growth  in  the 
maturity  and  sophistication  of  our  own 
world  view,  a  reciognitton  that  the  world 
is  not  bipolar  and  that  nations  caimot 
simply  be  labeled  friends  or  enemies  on 
the  basis  of  their  economic  or  political 
systems. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that 
we  were  not  even  tAiwng  to  the  Chinese, 
much  less  doing  business  with  them. 
(Clearly  both  naticms  views  of  the  other 
have  evolved,  and  while  this  agreement 
does  not  represent  accord  on  every  issue 
or  constitute  an  eternal  bond  of  friend- 
ship or  poUtical  agreement,  it  does  rep- 
resent a  recogniticm  of  the  present  real- 
ity and  the  congruence  of  our  present 
economic  and  political  interests.  While 
we  should  be  (»iutious  in  building  on  it, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  ini- 
tial step  and  to  explore  additional  means 
of  cooperation. 

To  do  so  is  to  open  Aoars  to  what  has 
historically  been  a  closed  society  and. 
therefore,  to  influence  the  future  by 
bringing  the  Chinese  into  the  market- 
place— of  Western  ideas  as  well  as 
commodities. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  opportuni- 
ties bring  both  promises  and  problems. 
We  have  the  promise  of  better  political 
relations  and  expanding  trade  to  the 
beneflt  of  both  nations.  We  have  the 
problem  of  potential  trade  disruption 
through  import  surges  from  this  new 
market  source,  and  through  artificial 
pricing  by  an  economy  controlled  by  the 
government,  where  prices  can  be  set  to 
achieve  poUtical  goals  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic ones,  and  where  both  lead  far 
away  from  a  free  market  climate. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  expansion  of 
trade  relations  with  the  People's  Repub- 
Uc of  (China  will  bring  immediacy  to  the 
thus  far  largely  theoretical  problem  of 
fitting  various  trade  practices  by  a  naa- 
market  economy  into  the  legal  frame- 
work we  have  estaUished  for  dealing 
with  unfair  practices  by  our  traditional, 
free  market  trading  partners.  AjHilica- 
tion  of  our  dumping  and  countervidling 
duty  laws  is  difficult  when  prices  and 
costs  are  set  by  the  government,  and 
where  the  amount  of  a  subsidy  in  an 
economy  where  everything  is  owned  by 
the  state  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  Treasury  Depcutment,  when  it 
administered  these  laws,  sought  to  cope 
with  the  problem  through  regulatton. 
and  the  Ccmgress  has  dealt  with  it 
through  section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  Both  approaches,  in  my  view,  are 
inade(iuate  and  in  need  of  overhaul. 

To  stimulate  pubUc  debate  on  such  an 
overhaul.  Senator  Roth  and  I  recently 
introduced  S.  1966,  which  embodies  new 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  nonmarket 
economies  and  makes  major  changes  in 
section  406  and  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1921.  We  introduced  this  bill  to  bring  the 
problem  to  pubUc  attention.  Our  trade 
relations  with  nonmarket  states  have 
been  so  limited  in  recent  yean  that  this 
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problem  has  been  more  acadamic  than 
real.  Urns,  in  this  beginning  stage  of 
the  debate  we  are  not  irrevocably  at- 
tached to  every  detail  of  our  bill.  We  are, 
however,  determined  to  see  the  issue  de- 
bated and  discussed,  precisely  because  of 
the  problems  posed  by  this  trade  agree- 
ment. An  identical  biU  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressmen 
ScHULa  and  Cotter,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  early  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  summary  f oUows : 

Sbction-bt-Section  Analysis — S.  1966 

Thla  bUl  amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  provide  a  more  co- 
herent and  easUy  administered  body  of  trade 
law  concerning  Imports  from  countries  that 
do  not  have  free- market  economies. 

SECnOM    I 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  subsection  (c) 
of  section  773  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  which  specifies  the  methods  for 
determining  foreign  market  value  when 
non-market  economies  are  accused  of  dump- 
ing. 

The  term  "non-market  economy  country" 
would  replace  the  term  '•State-controlled 
economy."  This  change  would  bring  subsec- 
tion 773(c)  into  Une  with  the  bUl's  amend- 
ment to  section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 
section  406  is  amended  by  replacing  "Com- 
munist country"  with  "non-market  econ- 
omy country."  Both  subsection  773(c)  and 
secUon  406  are  concerned  with  the  same 
countries  and  the  same  problem  of  non- 
market  pricing:  using  the  same  termlnoiogy 
clarlfles  their  Interrelationship. 

Section  1  would  also  amend  section  773(c) 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  foreign  market 
value  of  goods  from  non-market  economy 
countries  should  be  determined  by  examin- 
ing the  prices  or  costs  of  the  most  com- 
parable free-market  producer  or  producers 
le..  the  producers  that  are  located  In  a  free- 
market  economy  country.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  United  States,  and  that  are 
most  nearly  comparable  to  the  non-market 
economy  producer  In  size,  sophistication 
and  technology.  Although  It  was  the  Treas- 
ury Departments  practice  at  the  time  sub- 
section 773(c)  was  first  enacted  to  compute 
the  foreign  market  value  of  non-market  Im- 
ports by  looking  to  prices  or  costs  In  third 
countries  with  comparable  producers,  that 
policy  has  since  been  changed  In  favor  of 
seeking  out  the  most  comparable  country 
This  change  has  not  been  a  success.  Trying 
to  measure  the  "comparability"  of  market 
and  non-market  countries  is  virtually  im- 

undue  «Mscretlon  upon  administrators  and 
contributes  to  great  uncertainty  about  what 
our  trade  laws  require.  This  amendment 
would  correct  the  problem. 

SBCnoM  2 

,^*^*2^^  "'  "*•  •••"  amends  section  406 

406authori2e8  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mon ("the  Commission")  to  recommend 
reuef  whenever  it  determines  that  products 
or  a  Conimunlst  country  are  causing  market 
d^rxipuon  with  respect  to  an  amsle  pro- 
duced by  a  domestic  Industry.  As  now  wrtt- 
^r;vT!!f''  *^  recognizes  only  one  form  of 
m^ket  dteruptlon-a  rapid  surge  In  Imports 
constituting  a  significant  cause  of  matwUl 
^,1^  "L  "^**  thereof,  to  a  domesUc  in- 
dusfry.  Because  there  is  nothing  unfair 
•toout  importers  increasing  their*  market 
■awe  to  open  competition.  secOon  406  as 
S^  ^^Z  Offers  only  temporary  reUef  to 
US.  industrtea,  and  even  that  relief  U  sub- 


ject to  modification  by  the  President.  It  is 
true  that  non-market  economies  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  volume  surges  and  other  er- 
ratic supply  patterns,  but  they  also  pose  a 
special  danger  of  unfair  pricing,  because 
non-market  enterprises  need  not  operate  at 
a  profit  If  they  serve  other  goals,  such  as 
bringing  in  hard  Western  currency.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  market  disruption  to  Include  arti- 
ficial pricing. 

Subsection  2(a).  This  suljsectlon  would 
strike  out  the  term  "Communist  country" 
and  replace  it  with  the  term  "non-market 
economy  country."  Because  the  primary  focus 
of  this  bill  Is  on  a  country's  economic  struc- 
ture and  not  its  politics,  using  an  economic 
rather  than  a  political  term  seems  appro- 
priate. 

This  subsection  also  recognizes  the  danger 
that  non-market  countries  will  engage  In 
below-cost  pricing  by  permitting  the  Com- 
mission to  find  market  disruption  caused  by 
increased  imports  or  artificial  pricing  or  both. 

Subsection  a(b).  This  subsection  esUb- 
llshes  a  special  procedure  for  modifying  the 
relief  recommended  by  the  Commission.  If 
the  Commission  recommends  relief  for  mar- 
ket disruption  caused  by  artificial  pricing, 
the  President  may  rej>ort  that  he  Intends  to 
take  action  differing  from  the  recommerda- 
tloa.  His  modification  may  be  put  into  effect 
If  within  90  days  Congress  adopts  a  concur- 
rent resolution  approving  it.  Thus  a  domestic 
industry  that  has  proven  its  case  to  the  Com- 
mission may  be  denied  relief  by  Congress  and 
the  President.  This  Is  because  relief  under 
section  406  will  sometimes  implicate  large 
Issues  of  foreign  policy,  and  supervision  by 
elected  officials  serves  as  a  safety  valve  for 
the  exceptional  case  In  which  overriding  na- 
tional Interest  Justifies  disregarding  a  proven 
injury  to  U.S.  Industry. 

Nonetheless,  artificial  pricing  Is  an  unfair 
international  trade  practice,  akin  to  dumping 
or  subsidizing  exports.  Neither  dumping  nor 
subsidy  (countervailing  duty)  cases  are  sub- 
ject to  a  Presidential  override.  Non-market 
countries  should  not  escape  the  consequences 
of  engaging  in  unfair  artificial  pricing  unless 
the  President  and  Congress  agree  that  an 
exception  is  necessary.  By  placing  the  burden 
of  persuasion  on  the  President,  the  bill  en- 
sures that  exceptions  wUl  be  recommended 
by  the  Executive  only  in  a  small  number  of 
genuinely  Important  cases. 

This  subsection  also  proposes  other  pro- 
cedural changes  in  section  406:  the  changes 
are  necessitated  by  the  native  of  the  arti- 
ficial-pricing problem.  For  example,  the  relief 
rewarded  by  the  Commission  would  not  be 
subject  to  subsections  (d).  (h)  or  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  ihe  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Subsection  203(d)  is  Inapplicable  because 
It  prohibits  Increasing  the  rate  of  duty  to 
(or  Imposing)  a  rate  which  Is  more  than 
60%  ad  valorem  above  the  rate  (If  any) 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation.  But 
if  the  Commission  is  to  have  the  power  to 
Impose  duties  sufficient  to  eliminate  artificial 
pricing,  if  must  have  the  power  to  Impose 
substantial  specific  duties  on  products  that 
ordinarily  have  no  ad  valorem  duty  or  no 
duty  at  all.  Because  nonmarket  economies 
control  the  price  of  their  goods,  the  declared 
value  Is  subject  to  manipulation,  so  that  any 
relief  awarded  by  the  Commission  could 
easily  be  defeated  If  an  ad  valorem  UmlUtlon 
applied.  And.  of  course.  It  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  to  Impose  duties  on  artificially 
priced  goods  even  though  the  goods  ordinarily 
enter  duty-free. 

Subsection  203(h)  provides  that  relief  shall 
terminate  6  years  after  the  day  it  takes  effect 
and  recommends  that  relief  be  reduced  grad- 
ually over  this  period.  While  this  may  be  a 
valid  nile  of  thumb  when  Imports  have  in- 
creased substantially  but  no  unfair  practice 
has  been  shown,  artificial  pricing  Is  an  Inten- 
tional breach  of  the  rules  of  International 


trade.  If  the  danger  of  further  violations 
continues,  so  shotild  the  relief.  Therefore, 
the  new  bUl  states  that  relief  for  artificial 
pricing  may  be  granted  or  extended  for  more 
than  5  years,  but  only  If  the  danger  of  such 
disruption  Is  likely  to  continue  for  more  than 
five  years. 

Subsection  203 (J)  la  equaUy  Inapplicable. 
It  provides  that  no  Investigation  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  an  article  which  has 
received  relief  under  section  201  (or  section 
406)  unless  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
last  day  on  which  Import  relief  was  provided 
with  respect  to  such  articles.  Again,  requir- 
ing a  domestic  Industry  to  wait  two  years 
before  renewing  its  claim  for  relief  seems 
sensible  with  respect  to  a  provision  offering 
only  temporary  refuge  from  surging  Imports, 
but  the  requirement  Is  out  of  place  In  a  pro- 
vision dealing  with  an  unfair  practice  like 
artificial  pricing.  The  bill  provides  Instead 
that  the  granting  of  relief  for  market  disrup- 
tion caused  by  artificial  pricing  shall  not 
operate  to  prevent  the  Initiation  of  an  In- 
vestigation based  on  allegations  that  circum- 
stances have  changed  since  the  end  of  the 
Investigation  leading  to  relief.  Without  a 
provision  of  this  nature,  non-market  coun- 
tries could  continue  to  maintain  an  artificial 
advantage  by  dropping  their  prices  even  fur- 
ther once  duties  have  been  imposed  under 
section  406.  The  provision  Is  also  necessary 
to  permit  a  showing  that  Infiatlon,  or  some 
other  recent  development,  requires  adjust- 
ment In  the  relief  granted  by  the  Conunls- 
slon. 

Subsection  2(c) .  At  present,  section  406(c) 
permits  the  President  to  request  a  Conunls- 
slon  Investigation  and  to  take  emergency 
action  with  respect  to  market  disruption 
caused  by  Increased  Imports.  The  bill  would 
permit  him  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
market  disruption  caused  by  artificial  pric- 
ing. 

Similarly,  406(d)  now  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  Initiate  International  consultations 
if  he  determines  that  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  country's  increased 
Imports  are  causing  market  disruption.  This 
subsection  would  penrlt  him  to  take  the 
same  action  with  respect  to  disruption 
caused  by  artificial  pricing. 

Subsection  2(d) .  The  definitions  contained 
In  this  section  are  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

At  present,  section  40^  applies  only  to 
countries  "dominated  or  controlled  by  Com- 
munism." While  this  definition  has  the  vir- 
tue of  Indisputably  Identifying  the  most 
obvious  non-market  economies.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  economic  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. Accordingly,  the  bill  supplements  this 
definition  by  adding  an  economic  concept 
drawn  from  the  antidumping  laws,  specifi- 
cally section  773(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
A  non-market  economy  country  is  defined  as 
a  country  whose  economy  is  controlled  to  an 
extent  that  sales  or  offers  of  sales  of  mer- 
chandise In  that  country  or  to  countries  (In- 
cluding any  country  dominated  or  controlled 
by  Communism)  other  than  the  United 
States  do  not  reflect  the  true  market  value 
of  the  merchandise. 

The  subsection  also  makes  several  im- 
provements In  the  existing  definition  of 
niarket  disruption  caused  by  increased  im- 
ports. Under  the  proposed  amendment,  such 
disruption  would  be  held  to  exist  within  a 
domestic  industry  whenever  direct  jr  In- 
direct Imports  of  articles,  like  an  article 
produced  by  such  domestic  Industry,  are 
Incre&ilng.  either  absolutely  or  relatively,  so 
as  to  be  either  alone  or  In  combination  with 
imports  from  other  non-market  economy 
countries,  a  cause  of  material  Injury,  or 
threat  thereof,  to  such  domestic  Industry  or 
a  cause  of  material  retardation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  domestic  Industry.  This  defi- 
nition takes  into  account  the  poMlblUty  that 
an  Increased  volume  of  Indirect  imports  from 
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non-market  countries  will  cause  injury.  The 
current  test  for  comparable  articles  has  been 
streamlined  by  dropping  the  phrase  "or  di- 
rectly competitive  with"  In  favor  of  defining 
"like  article"  In  a  manner  parallel  to  the 
definition  used  in  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  cases  (secUon  771(10)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930).  A  like  article  is  defined 
as  an  article  which  is  like,  w  In  the  absence 
of  Uke,  ma»t  similar  in  characteristics  and 
uses  with  an  article  subject  to  an  Investiga- 
tion under  this  section. 

The  bill  dtietes  the  requirement  In  section 
406  that  Imports  be  Increasing  "rapidly." 
This  resolves  a  discrepancy  between  section 
406  and  the  other  provision  for  relief  against 
Increasing  impcM-ts,  section  201  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  The  amendment  also  provides 
for  cumulation  of  all  non -market  economy 
Imports  in  determining  the  cause  and  extent 
of  injury.  This  is  because  many  non-market 
countries  are  part  of  a  single,  close  knit  eco- 
nomic community,  so  that  coordinated  ex- 
port policies  are  a  likelihood.  The  bill  would 
also  delete  the  requirements  that  nonmarket 
Imports  be  a  "significant"  cause  of  material 
Injury;  it  adopts  Instead  the  standard  of  the 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty  laws, 
which  require  that  the  challenged  Imports 
be  a  cause  of  material  tojury.  See  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  SS  701  and  731.  The  bUl  also  borrows 
from  these  laws  the  nUe  that  reUef  may  be 
awarded  when  the  chaUenged  Imports  are  a 
cause  of  material  retardation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  domestic  Industry. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  bill  adds  a  pro- 
vision to  section  406  permltUng  relief  for 
market  disruption  caused  by  artificial  pric- 
ing. It  Is  similar  in  many  details  to  the  defi- 
nition of  disruption  by  increased  volume 
discussed  above.  Because  artificial  pricing  is 
so  similar  to  other  unfair  trade  practices, 
such  as  dumping  and  export  subsidies  It  Is 
especially  Important  to  make  the  rules  and 
remedies  parallel  In  all  three  areas.  Market 
disruption  by  artificial  pricing  is  held  to 
exist  within  domestic  industry  whenever  an 
article,  like  an  article  produced  by  such 
domestic  industry,  is  Imported  dlrecOy  or 
IndlrecUy  from  a  non-market  economy 
country  or  coxmtries  at  a  price  below  the 
lowest  free-market  price  of  like  art;lcle6.  so 
as  to  be,  either  alone  or  In  cmnblnatlon 
with  imports  from  other  non-market  econ- 
omy countries,  the  cause  of  material  injury, 
or  threat  thereof,  to  such  domestic  Industry 
or  a  cause  of  material  retardation  of  the 
establishment  of  a  domestic  Indxjstry. 

The  key  to  the  new  provision  is  the  rule 
that  non-market  imports  should  not  be 
priced  below  the  'lowest  free-market  price  of 
like  articles."  This  price  Is  defined  as  the  low- 
est average  price,  adjusted  for  the  differences 
In  quantity,  level  of  trade,  duties  or  other 
factors  required  to  insiire  comparability 
charged  for  like  articles  in  this  country  by 
either:  (a)  a  producer  from  an  appropriate 
free  market  country,  including  the  United 
States,  if  that  producer  provides  more  than 
&%  of  the  apparent  United  States  consump- 
tion of  Uke  articles;  or  (b)  the  aggregate  of 
all  producers  from  any  appropriate  free-mar- 
ket country,  including  the  United  States 
that  supplies  more  than  6%  of  the  appar- 

miclw'^****    *'****    '=*""'^P"on    of    like 

In  essence,  this  definition  permits  non- 
market  producers  to  charge  the  lowest  price 
Offered  by  any  significant  Individual  supplier 
or  by  all  suppliers  from  any  country  respon- 
sible for  a  significant  portion  of  domStlc 
consumption.  The  five-percent  requhement 
18  designed  to  exclude  anomalous  produc- 
ers or  countries,  whose  prices  may  be  affected 
by  unxisual  circumstances  (including  own- 
ership by  a  non-market  enterprise)  Ordi- 
narily, the  Commission  can  be  expected  to 
use  the  prices  charged  by  an  aggregate  of 
producers  from  a  single  country  In  preference 
to  the  prices  of  a  single  producer.  UsUig  an 
aggregate  price  forestalls  serious  confiden- 


tiality problems  and  U  generally  more  appro- 
priate; the  output  of  an  entire  non-market 
country  should  ordinarily  be  compared  to 
the  output  of  another  entire  country  and 
not  to  that  of  a  single  firm.  Nonetheless,  the 
bin  gives  the  Commission  discretion  to  ad- 
minister the  new  provision.  In  a  flexible  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  bUl's  Intent.  For 
example,  the  Commission  may  adjust  prices 
to  reflect  differences  in  quantity,  level  of 
trade,  duties,  and  other  factors  necessary  to 
assure  comparabUlty.  It  may  determine  the 
prices  of  importers  from  a  particular  country 
by  conducting  a  sample.  Generally,  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  countervailing  duty 
and  antidumping  laws  wiu  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  administering  the  new  law. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  choice  of  an  Inappro- 
priate country  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  blU  forbids  comparisons  to  goods  from 
other  non-market  economy  countries  or  to 
articles  that  are  subject  to  countervaUlng 
duty  or  antidumping  determinations. 

Finally,  the  bUl  defines  domestic  Industry 
as  any  Industry  producing  an  article  in  whole 
or  In  part  in  the  United  States,  Including 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Watch  producers  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  have  already  been  hard-hit  by  the 
importation  of  watch  subassemblies  from  the 
Soviet  Union  at  extremely  low  prices.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  is  granted  MFN  status  and  If 
it  begins  to  import  watches  directly  at  arti- 
ficial prices,  a  major  portion  of  the  Insular 
possessions'  economy  could  be  wiped  out. 
This  provision  would  make  It  clear  that  sec- 
tion 406.  as  amended,  protects  the  workers 
and  Industries  of  American  possessions  as 
vigilantly  as  It  protects  labor  and  business 
elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  also  clear  even  at 
this  early  stage  that  problems  with  PRC 
imports  will  arise  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular commodities.  We  have  already 
sought  to  meet  this  challenge  in  one  very 
important  area — textiles  and  apparel — 
through  the  imposition  of  quotas  when 
bilateral  negotiations  did  not  produce 
the  desired  result. 

Another  area  of  danger  of  particular 
interest  to  Pennsylvania,  is  mushrooms. 
Imports  of  mushrooms,  primarily  from 
Taiwan  and  Korea,  now  approach  50 
percent  of  domestic  cwisumption.  Even 
though  these  imports  are  of  canned 
mushrooms,  the  interdependence  of  the 
canned  and  fresh  mushroom  indus- 
tries in  this  coimtry  guarantees  that 
both  are  seriously  harmed.  The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  has  twice  in 
the  past  unanimously  found  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  due  to  imports.  On 
both  occasions  the  President  refused  to 
provide  meaningful  relief. 

The  mushroom  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  currently  considering  what  fur- 
ther action  could  provide  appropriate 
relief,  particularly  in  view  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  sudden  importation  of 
mushrooms  from  the  PRC,  and  I  ask 
that  the  recent  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mushroom  Institute  on  the  trade 
agreement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  op  the  Amesican  Mushkoom 

iNSTTTtrTE 

This  statement  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Mushroom  Institute  urges  that  the  Com- 
mittee give  careful  consideration  to  the 
import  sensitivity  of  processed  mushrooms 
and  the  advlsablUty  of  exchanging  infor- 
mation on  this  problem  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  avoid  future  consulta- 
tions and  actions. 

The  American  Mushroom  Institute  (AMI) 


is  a  nationwide  Trade  AasocUtlon  consist- 
ing of  over  300  growers  who  account  for  ap- 
proximately 95  Vc  of  the  muahrooms  grown 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition.  18  proc- 
essors, accounting  for  a  majority  of  the 
mushrooms  canned  in  the  United  States,  are 
also  members  of  AMI.  The  AMI.  U  thus 
representative  of  the  domestic  mushroom 
Industry  and  qualified  to  speak  for  lu  mem- 
bers In  matters  of  collective  concern. 

The  Impact  of  Increased  imports  of  prx)c- 
essed  mushrooms  has  become  critical.  Over 
the  past  five  crop  years  1974/76  to  1978/79 
the  International  Trade  Commlaalon  has  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  imports  have  in- 
creased 72  percent  (from  60.1  mlUlon  pounds 
to  86.2)  and  the  ration  of  ImporU  to  con- 
sumption from  40  percent  to  47  percent.  The 
number  of  domestic  processors  has  decreased 
from  29  firms  in  1975/76  to  an  estimated  17 
In  1978/79.  This  has  caused  unemploymrent 
and  operating  losses  in  the  domestic  mush- 
room Industry. 

As  to  market  disruption  caused  by  In- 
creased importe  the  Conunlttee  Is  urged  to 
consider  the  foUowlng: 

When  Imports  were  40  mUllon  pounds  in 
1971/72  the  domestic  Industry  requested  the 
President  to  use  Section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1966  to  negotiate  an  orderly 
marketing  arrangement. 

In  June  1973  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission reported  to  the  President  the  Indus- 
try was  being  threatened  and  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  some  form  of  re- 
lief. 

When  Imports  rose  to  60  mlUlon  pounds  in 
1974/76  the  domestic  Indiistry  petitioned  the 
USrrC  for  relief.  The  President  ordered  fast 
processing  of  adjustment  assistance  for 
mushroom  growers,  processors  and  workors. 

Finally  in  1975/76  when  Imports  rose  to  67 
mllUon  pounds  (67  mlUlon  for  calendar  1976) 
the  President  through  the  ^>eclal  Trade 
Representative  asked  the  ITC  to  reexamine 
the  situation,  particularly  in  regard  to 
remedy. 

In  January  1977  the  Commission  found  Im- 
ports had  caused  serious  Injury  and  recom- 
mended a  tariff  rate  qtioU  of  48  mllUon 
pounds. 

In  March  1977  the  President  chose  not  to 
proclaim  the  recommended  tariff  adjvistment 
and  to  rely  upon  voluntary  restraints  by  Tai- 
wan and  Korea  and  the  monitoring  of  future 
Imports  to  avoid  disruptive  Impacts  on  the 
U.S.  market. 

On  August  10,  1977,  the  domestic  Industry, 
citing  the  failure  of  the  voluntary  assurances 
(Imports  increased  21  percent  In  1976/77  over 
1975/76  and  totaled  69.4  mUllon  pounds) 
again  petitioned  the  President  to  use  his  dis- 
cretionary powers  under  Section  304  to  ne- 
gotiate an  orderly  marketing  arrangement. 
This  Petition  is  apparenUy  under  considera- 
tion along  with  the  monitoring  and  surveU- 
lance  of  the  ^>eclal  Trade  RepreaentaUve 
and  the  International  Trade  Commission. 

Imports  have  continued  at  a  disruptive 
rate  in  the  last  two  crop  years  1977/78  and 
1978/79,  particularly  as  shipments  from 
Hong  Kong  were  added  to  the  total.  The  ITC 
reported  that  Imports  accounted  to  62  per- 
cent of  apparent  consumption  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1979.  If  the  observed  trends  con- 
tinue (Imports  in  the  third  quarter  of  197B 
exceeded  the  same  period  of  1978)  this  ratio 
will  Increase. 

Certainly  this  appears  to  be  the  market 
disruption  envisaged  by  the  President  In  his 
Import  ReUef  Action  memorandum  of 
March  11,  1977,  and  the  Market  isruption 
Notice  of  the  Oflice  of  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentation of  Jvme  8, 1977. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  American 
Mushroom  Institute  has  urged  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  to  expeditiously  con- 
sult with  the  Governments  of  the  RepubUcs 
of  China,  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  to  remedy 
this  market  disruption,  preferably  by  the  un 
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at  Section  304  of  the  Agrteoltunl  Act  of 
1966. 

As  to  Hong  Kong.  AmbanMlor  Strmuaa  on 
nbruary  37.  1979  advised  Senator  Richard  8. 
Schweikar, 

"T.  should  also  note  that  we  share  your 
concern  about  the  Increase  In  mushroom 
Imports  from  Hong  Kong.  In  our  consulta- 
tions with  the  Taiwanese  Government  we 
were  Informed  that  Hong  Kong  wsis  repack- 
ing mushrooms  from  Taiwan  with  those  from 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  and  exporting 
them  to  the  United  States.  Th\is,  we  have 
requested  the  Customs  service  to  Investi- 
gate the  correct  origin  of  mtishrooms  classi- 
fied In  our  Import  statistics  as  being 
Imported  from  Hong  Kong." 

Mushrooms  are  hot  grown  in  Hong  Kong, 
however,  bulk  processed  mushrooms 
Imported  from  Taiwan,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  either  In  brine  or  frozen. 
are  repacked  In  Hong  Kong  and  shipped  to 
the  n.S.  The  ITC  reported  Imports  from 
Hong  Kong  to  be  963  thousand  pounds  In 
1976/77:  7.4  mUUon  pounds  In  1977/78;  and 
12.6  million  pounds  In  1978/79. 

On  April  S,  1979  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms advised  Senator  Schwelker  that  four 
out  of  the  five  mushroom  canners  In  Hong 
Kong  (Four  Seasons  Canning  Factory,  Ltd.; 
Tie  Chance  Food  Products  Industrial  Com- 
pany (H.K.),  Ltd.;  Manchester  Pood  Prod- 
ucts Factory,  Ltd.;  and  New  Pacific  Can- 
ners' Food  ft  Can-Manufacture  Industrial 
Company.  Ltd.)  Imported  mushrooms  In 
brine  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
canned  these  mushrooms  and  exported  them 
to  the  United  States.  The  Commissioner  has 
ruled  that  there  was  a  substantial  transfor- 
mation of  these  PRC  mushrooms  which 
allowed  them  a  Most  Favored  Nation 
(MFN)  dutiable  status.  A  penetration  of  the 
U-S.  market  place  by  the  PRC,  which  began 
In  1976  with  Indirect  exports  through  Hong 
Kong  is  only  a  prologue  as  to  what  can  be 
expected  If  increased  direct  exports  from  the 
PRC  are  attracted  by  MFN  rates  of  duty. 

Although  exports  of  canned  mushrooms 
from  PRC  to  the  US.  are  not  dutiable  at  MFN 
rates  they  are  dutiable  at  lower  MFN  rates  In 
the  EC.  The  current  statutory  rate  in  the 
U.S.  for  canned  mushrooms  is  10  cents  per 
pound  plus  46  percent  ad  valorem  while  the 
BBC  rate  Is  16  percent  ad  valorem  or  about 
the  same  as  the  U.S.  most  favored  nation 
rate.  The  PRC's  dominant  share  of  EC 
Imports  of  canned  mushrooms  (other  than 
from  EC  countries)  lUustrates  the  Increased 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  market  to  be  expected 
If  the  Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  designating  MFN  rates  for  the  PRC 
Is  approved. 

PtBCCMT  AND   METRIC   TOMS  OF   IMPORTS  OF  MNNfD 
MUSHROOMS  BY  THE  EC  FROM  PRC  ■ 


IMPORTS  AND  PRICES  OF  CANNED  MUSHROOMS  INTO  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 
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Over  the  last  four  years  PRC  has  been  the 
principal  third  country  supplier  of  canned 
mushrooms  to  the  EC. 

This  was  achieved  first  by  low  prices  and 
Uter  by  a  special  trade  agreement. 

In  1970  there  were  no  Imports  of  canned 
mushroom  from  PRC  Into  the  EC.  Apparently 
the  PRC  determined  it  was  in  iu  national 
Interest  to  enter  and  expand  thU  market 
The  PRC  as  a  non-market  economy  chose 
price  as  the  device  to  enter  the  EC  market 
pUce.  Consider  the  following  price  and  quan- 
tity relationship  for  the  period  1972-74 


In  this  three  year  period  the  PRC  paying 
the  same  MFN  rate  of  duty  as  other  Far 
Eastern  suppliers  to  the  EC  cut  its  prices 
to  an  extent  to  increase  Its  market  share  from 
e-yc  to  48.8%. 

It  shoxild  be  noted  that  the  EC  has  a 
major  mushroom  canning  Industry  of  Its  own 
m  France  and  the  Netherlands.  When  im- 
ports from  the  Par  East  absorbed  40%  of  the 
market  In  1974  restrictions  were  instituted 
by  means  of  a  minimum  import/price  li- 
censing system  provided  for  In  EEC  regula- 
tloa  No.  2107/74.  Subsequent  regulations 
specified  import  quotas  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages that  took  place  In  certain  reference 
periods  until  May  1978.  At  this  time  action 
was  taken  by  the  Commission  to  curb  "third" 
country  imports,  whereby  creating  a  market 
roughly  on  a  60%  EEC  and  40%  "third"  coun- 
try basis.  Commission  regulation  1102/78 
suspended  the  licenses  far  Imports  of  canned 
mushrooms  except  as  to  PRC.  This  special 
Community  arrangement  with  the  PRC  al- 
lows it  free  access  with  restrictions  as  to  im- 
ports 'rom  South  Korea  and  Taiwan. 

This  EC  ban  of  Imports  of  canned  mush- 
rooms from  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  has 
caused  a  diversion  of  these  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  Increased  market  disruption 
has  been  the  result. 

While  the  AMI  is  not  advised  of  the  spe- 
cific Intentions  of  the  PRC  as  to  exports  of 
carmed  mushrooms  to  the  United  States,  If 
S.  Con.  Res.  47  is  approved,  trade  Informa- 
tion indicates  that  Imports  of  this  article 
would  Increase  rapidly  and  constitute  an  ad- 
ditional significant  cause  of  material  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry.  Perhaps  the  most 
authoritative  source  for  the  Impact  of  MFN 
on  the  future  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  PRC  Is  the  China  Business  Review  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Council  for  U.S. -China 
Trade  (1060  17th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036) .  In  the  JiUy-August  1979  edition 
of  this  Review  the  following  statements  were 
published : 

"Most  importers  of  Chinese  products  are 
still  uncertain  about  what  effect  the  exten- 
sion of  MFN  tariff  status  will  have  on  their 
businesses,  but  most  agree  that  it  will  defi- 
nitely do  nothing  but  help. 

"It  should  unquestionably  open  up  a  load 
of  opportunities,  especially  In  areas  where 
duties  were  prohibitive.  It  will  be  a  real 
stimulant  to  our  business,"  said  a  represen- 
tative from  one  of  the  largest  US  Importers 
of  PRC  goods. 

"Some  of  the  anticipated  effects  are: 

"The    Chinese    will    probably    raise    their 
prices  on  most  Items,  although  not  by  the 
full  amount  of  the  tariff  differential. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Several  Importers  have  already  signed 
contracts  with  the  Chinese  for  such  goods 
<u  canned  muahroorru  or  carpets — items  with 
prohibitively  high  Column  n  tariffs — by 
agreeing  to  pay  higher  prices,  including  the 
duty,  for  these  Items  than  they  would  If 
they  bought  them  from  other  countries. 
The  Chinese  in  turn  agreed  to  sell  at  lower 
price  than  normal,  with  the  difference  be- 
ing the  amount  of  the  tariff.  (Emphasis 
added) 

"When  MFN  comes  Into  effect,  those  with 
long-term  contracts  In  which  the  Chinese 
have  agreed  to  these  lower  prices  stand  to 
gain  tremendously.  The  Chinese  have  writ- 


ten into  some  contracts  a  clause  eliminat- 
ing special  discount  prices  If  MFN  is  grant- 
ed. Even  so,  Importers  In  these  cases  will 
benefit  because  they  have  some  assvu^nce 
of  supply  during  the  early  time  period  when 
other  importers  are  Just  starting  negotia- 
tions on  these  goods. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Items  which  now  have  prohibitively 
high  tariffs  under  Column  n — especially 
light  manufactures — will  become  profitable 
to  Import  when  China  has  MFN.  Among 
the  light  Industrial  items  that  might  be 
Imported  In  larger  quantities:  sporting 
equipment,  toys,  light  machine  tools,  hand 
tools,  small  transistor  radios,  nuts  and 
bolts,  ball  bearings,  furniture,  footwear, 
and  some  canned  foods  such  as  mush- 
Tooms."  (Emphasis  added) 

The  PRC  has  exjKJrted  canned  mush- 
rooms directly  to  the  U.S.  since  1971  and  in- 
directly through  Hong  Kong  since  1976. 
Direct  exports  have  been  restrained  primar- 
ily by  the  statutory  or  non-MFN  duties;  in- 
direct Imports  through  Hong  Kong  have  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  rate. 

PRC,  benefiting  from  B4FN  rates  Is  now 
the  largest  exporter  from  the  Par  East  to 
the  EC.  What  are  the  chances  that  If  MFN 
rates  were  applied  to  PRC  exports  of  canned 
mushrooms  to  the  U.S.  the  PRC  would  be- 
come the  primary  supplier  of  this  article. 

Excellent:  since  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive are  outstanding.  The  opportunity  will 
appear  In  the  form  of  a  duty  reduction 
from  10  cents  per  pound  on  drained  weight 
plus  45  percent  ad  valorem  to  3.2  cents  per 
pound  on  drained  weight  plus  10  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  incentive  Is  the  most  urgent 
need  of  PRC  to  earn  dollars  with  which  to 
pay  for  imports. 

The  PRC  a  few  months  ago  outlined  her 
import  needs  for  development  goods  and 
services  from  the  United  States  but  has 
since  sharply  scaled  back  the  prospective 
Imports  until  ways  can  be  found  to  pay 
for  them.  Shipments  of  canned  mushrooms 
to  this  country  will  be  one  of  those  ways. 

The  Trade  Agreement  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  (8.  Com.  Res.  47) 
provides: 

"The  contracting  parties  shall  exchange 
Information  on  any  problems  that  may  arise 
from  their  bilateral  trade,  and  shall 
promptly  hold  friendly  consultations  to 
seek  mutually  satisfactory  solutions  to 
such  problems." 

It  is  respectfully  urged  by  the  American 
Mushroom  Institute  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  request  the  OfBce  of 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
exchange  information  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  to  this  problem,  on  the 
view  of  avoiding  rapid  increased  exports  of 
canned  mushrooms  to  the  United  States  If 
MFN  rates  of  duty  were  assessed  on  Its  ex- 
ports of  canned  mushroMns  to  t}ie  U.S.  Such 
consultations  would  avoid  intensifying  the 
existing  market  disruption  caused  by  an  un- 
reasonable high  level  of  Imports  of  canned 
mushrooms. 

QuxnroNS  STTBanrrED  bt  SncAToa  Heimz 

1.  In  March  of  1977  the  President  denied 

the  tariff  rate  quota  which  was  recommended 

by  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Oonunlsalon 

to  give  the  domestic  mushroom  Indxistry  re- 
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llef  from  imports.  Instead  of  a  quota,  the 
President  instituted  a  monitoring  program 
which  instructed  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  consult  with  the  governments 
of  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  when  Import 
penetration  disrupted  the  domestic  market. 
In  the  last  eighteen  months,  large  amounts 
of  canned  mushrooms  have  been  imported 
Into  the  United  States  from  Hong  Kong. 
Mushrooms  are  not  grown  in  Hong  Kong. 
These  mushrooms  are  coming  from  either 
Taiwan  or  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
What  effort  has  the  STR  taken  to  determine 
the  country  of  origin  of  these  mushrooms?  If 
they  are  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  will  our  government  collect  the 
proper  duty?  If  they  are  from  Taiwan  what 
efforts  are  going  to  be  taken  to  terminate 
this  disruption  of  the  domestic  market? 

STR  Is  in  contact  with  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice concerning  the  questions  of  the  origin 
of  canned  mushroom  imports  and  whether 
fresh  mushrooms  Imported  Into  Hong  Kong 
for  processing  undergo  sufficient  transfor- 
mation to  be  considered  products  at  Hong 
Kong.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beijing  also 
has  been  alerted  to  the  concerns  of  Ameri- 
can m\ishroom  growers  and  processors  and 
Is  now  seeking  infoi^atioa  on  the  Chinese 
mushroom  Industry  If  mushrooms  from 
Hong  Kong  are  determined  to  be  products 
of  China,  the  Customs  Service  can  be  ex- 
pected to  collect  the  appropriate  duty. 

The  question  of  transshipment  of  mush- 
rooms has  been  raised  with  Taiwan,  and 
that  nation  has  denied  the  charge.  They 
claim  that  the  method  they  use  to  pack 
mushrooms  makes  transshipmMit  to  the 
U.S.  imeconomic. 

We  will  continue  to  closely  monitor  this 
situation  and  report  to  interested  Congres- 
sional members. 

Question  2.  In  view  of  the  severe  hardship 
that  Imports,  which  are  now  46  percent  of 
the  American  market,  have  caused  domestic 
mushroom  producers,  what  are  the  admin- 
istration's plans  to  keep  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  from  disrupting  the  domestic 
market  should  the  PRC  obtain  most  favored 
nation  trading  status? 

The  administration  does  not  intend  to 
permit  mushroom  Imports  from  the  PRC  to 
disrupt  the  domestic  market.  If  the  PRC 
were  granted  MFN  status,  the  duty  levied  on 
Its  mushroom  exports  to  the  United  States 
would  fall  from  46%  ad  valorem  and  10<  per 
pound  (drained  weight)  to  10%  ad  valorem 
and  3.2*  per  pound.  If  this  resulted  in  a 
disruptive  Increase  In  exports  to  the  U.8., 
we  would  use  one  or  more  of  the  range  of 
mechanisms  available  for  relief. 

Question  3.  In  the  past  crop  year  the 
Oovemment  of  Taiwan  expressed  an  inten- 
tion to  export  44.9  million  pounds  of  mush- 
rooms to  the  United  SUtes.  Does  the  STR 
Intend  to  ask  Taiwan  to  express  an  intention 
for  the  crop  year  which  will  begin  Decem- 
ber 1,  1979? 

We  are  planning  Interagency  consideration 
of  this  matter  in  October. 

Question  4.  One  of  the  problems  with  the 
monitoring  program  Is  that  consultations 
do  not  begin  with  the  exporting  nations 
until  after  there  has  been  an  excessive  level 
of  Import  penetration.  Is  there  anything 
which  might  be  done  to  encourage  those 
nations  which  export  mushrooms  to  the 
United  States  not  to  send  huge  shipments 
to  the  United  States  In  excess  of  their  stated 
intentions? 

The  expressions  of  intent  made  by  foreign 
governments  are  an  Informal  and  unofficial 
means  of  controlling  imports.  A  more  sub- 
stantial pledge,  such  as  an  Orderly  Market- 
ing Agreement,  may  be  sought  If  It  Is  de- 
termined that  there  is  an  excessive  level  of 
Import  penetration. 

Taiwan  argues  that  It  Is  conforming  to  Its 
expression  of  Intent,  and  trade  figures  show 
that   both   Taiwan   and  world   Imports  of 


canned  mushrooms,  except  for  Hong  Kong 
and  Korea,  dropped  last  year  (below) : 

Shipments    In    Standard    Cases    (24    lbs. 
drained  weight) : 


1977-7a 


l»7t-79 


World 8. 740, 000  3. 487, 000 

Taiwan   2.304.000  1,678.000 

Hong  Kong 306. 000  636. 000 

Republic  of  Korea..        96, 600  1, 126, 000 

Question  5.  Other  countries  have  taken  ac- 
tion to  pnxtect  their  own  domestic  mxishroom 
Industries.  The  Common  Market  on  several 
occasions  has  simply  shut  the  door  by  setting 
up  Immediate  Import  restrictions.  When  this 
happens  all  of  the  mushrooms  which  are 
being  grown  for  the  market  which  became 
closed  are  diverted  to  the  United  States 
causing  severe  disruption.  One  Taiwan  ex- 
porter told  a  docneeitlc  importer  "When  the 
Conunon  Market  closes  us  out.  it  is  better  for 
us  to  ship  our  mushrooms  to  the  U.S. 
Then  negotiations  begin,  your  govern- 
ment expresses  its  displeasure,  but  at 
least  we  get  rid  of  our  mushrooms."  What 
can  the  administration  do  to  eliminate  this 
tinfortunate  situation? 

The  EEC  has  a  licensing  mechanism  for 
many  agrlcultvuta  products,  whereby  it 
grants  an  import  license  for  a  product  only 
when  the  exporter  agrees  in  advance  to  limit 
exports.  The  license  Is  revoked  If  Import  lim- 
its are  exceeded.  Under  new  Import  licensing 
code  provisions  and  remedies  available  to  do- 
mestic producers  imder  the  fair  trade  prac- 
tice provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979,  hopefully  this  imbalance  can  be 
corrected. 

Question  6.  There  Is  presently  pending  a 
OSP  petition  for  fresh  mushrooms  from  the 
IXmiinlcan  Republic.  Do  you  believe  that 
fresh  and  canned  mushrooms  are  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  products,  and  if  so,  how 
can  you  Justify  the  petition? 

I  don't  know.  The  petition  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  Interagency  Trade  Policy  Staff  Com- 
mittee (TPSC) .  PubUc  hearings  on  the  peti- 
tion will  be  held  next  we^.  In  reviewing 
the  case  the  TPSC  will  consider  testimony 
from  the  hearings,  an  economic  analysis  by 
the  VS.  International  Trade  Commission  as 
well  as  reviews  of  the  petitions  from  each 
participating  agency  to  determine  whether 
fresh  mushrooms  are  Import  sensitive  in  the 
context  of  OSP.  In  reaching  a  decision  the 
TPSC  will  consider  the  competitive  relation- 
ship between  Imported  fresh  mushrooms  and 
domestic  ceuined  mushrooms.  I  have  Informed 
my  staff  of  your  concerns  and  Instructed 
them  to  keep  me  informed  of  the  status  of 
the  TPSC  review  on  fresh  mushroms. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  an  effort 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  industry  and  to 
encourage  the  o£Qce  of  the  D.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  focus  <hi  this  problem, 
which  admittedly  is  sometimes  pushed 
aside  in  favor  of  matters  involving  larger 
industries,  I  have  twice  submitted  a  series 
of  questions  to  Oovemor  Askew  on  his 
plans  for  the  mushnxMns  industry.  One 
set  was  submitted  at  his  conflrmatim 
hearing,  the  seccxid  at  the  hearing  on 
the  PRC  trade  agreement. 

I  ask  that  those  questicms  and  answers 
be  iHlnted  at  this  point  In  the  Rccokd. 

MUSHSOOMS 

Question  1.  In  your  written  responses  to 
my  questions  at  your  confirmation  hearing, 
you  Indicate  that  our  Embassy  in  Beijing  is 
gathering  information  on  the  Chinese  mush- 
room Industry,  particularly  with  respect  to 
whether  mushrooms  exported  from  Hong 
Kong  originated  In  the  PRC.  You  also  in- 
dicated In  your  re^Mnae  that  you  would  keep 


In  touch  with  Interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  haven't  heard  anything  since  then. 
What  have  you  learned? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  mushrooms 
are  being  exported  from  the  PSC  to  Hong 
Kong  and  are  being  further  prooeMed  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States.  In  1078.  my 
predecessor,  Ambaasador  StrauM,  requastad 
that  the  VB.  Customs  Service  investlgata 
these  shipments  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  being  properly  daaalfled  as  ship- 
ments from  Hong  Kong.  He  was  ooooemed 
that  mushrooms  were  being  traoMhlpped 
from  the  PBC  through  Hong  Kong  to  the 
United  States  receiving  a  lower  column  1 
rate  of  duty  rather  than  the  higher  colunm 
2  rate  of  duty  which  would  have  applied  to 
shipments  directly  from  the  mc. 

Customs  completed  their  investigation  and 
concluded  that:  "On  the  basis  of  Hong  Kong 
processing  and  canning,  a  new  and  different 
article  of  commerce  was  fashioned  and  in 
this  reelect  a  substantial  transformauan 
was  effected.  Accordingly,  no  'tranashipnoents' 
are  here  Involved;  the  canned  sliced  mush- 
rooms are  regarded  as  products  of  Hong 
Kong." 

As  a  result  of  this  finding,  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  assessment  of  duties  on 
import*^  canned  mushrooms  from  Hong 
Kon"  )Ve  would  be  pleased  to  make  a  co|^ 
of  the  Customs  report  available  to  you  at 
your  request. 

Question  2.  In  the  event  of  market  dis- 
ruption by  PRC  mushrooms,  what  "mech- 
anisms for  relief"  are  available  to  us,  and 
which  would  you  use? 

Answer.  There  are  two  mechanisms  to 
avoid  market  disruption  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased imports  of  canned  mushrooms  from 
the  PRC.  First,  under  Section  406  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  industry  can  petition 
for  import  relief  if  Increased  imports  from 
the  PRC  disrupt  the  U.S.  market.  Secondly, 
in  Article  6  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Itself, 
the  United  States  and  the  PRC  are  com- 
mitted to  consultations  concerning  problems 
of  Import  disruption  and  are  free  to  take 
unilateral  emergency  action  tc  prevent  the 
disruption  of  their  marketu. 

Question  3.  Tour  response  to  my  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  Indeed  intend  to 
ask  Taiwan  to  express  an  intention  for  its 
mushroom  exports  in  the  next  crop  year 
was  that  you  would  consider  this  question 
on  an  Interagency  oonunittee  in  October. 
What  have  you  decided?  Why? 

Answer.  The  interagency  committee  is  still 
reviewing  the  Issue.  There  is  more  in  ques- 
tion than  the  understanding  with  Taiwan. 
The  interagency  committee  has  undertaken 
an  entire  review  of  our  canned  mudiroom 
import  policy  to  decide  what  action  stiould 
be  taken  with  respect  to  all  exporters  of 
canned  mushrooms  to  the  United  States,  not 
Just  Taiwan. 

Question  4.  When  I  raised  the  Issue  of  im- 
port diversion  to  the  U.S.  due  to  Common 
Market  restrictions  on  mushrooms,  you  re- 
sponded that  the  new  import  licensing  code 
In  the  MTN  and  new  unfair  trade  practice 
legislation  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979  would  help  deal  with  this  problem. 
How? 

Answer.  Section  1102  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979  lists  the  authorities  under 
which  Import  licensing  can  be  used  to  ad- 
minister quantitative  restrictions.  If,  under 
Section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the 
decisions  were  taken  to  impose  quantitatlT* 
restrictions  on  Imports  of  canned  mtishrooms 
from  the  PRC,  Import  licenses  could  be  used 
to  administer  the  new  quotas. 

Question  5.  What  is  the  status  of  the  OSP 
petition  for  fresh  mushrooms  from  the 
Dominican  Republic?  Tou  will  recall  that  I 
have  expressed  great  concern  about  that. 
What  have  l>een  the  various  agency  recom- 
mendations on  that  petition? 

Answer.  The  petition  we  have  received 
from  the  Dominican  H^ubllc  for  Q8P  on 
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freab  mushrooms  Is  under  fonn&I  considera- 
tion. The  petition  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  was  one  of  many  such  petitions,  all 
at  which  are  now  being  carefuUy  and 
thoroughly  reviewed.  Emring  recent  hearings 
on  these  petitions,  the  American  Mushroom 
Institute  testified  In  opposition  to  granting 
OSP  status  to  Imported  mushrooms.  We  are 
also  aware  of  the  Congressional  Interest  In 
this  matter.  The  Interagency  recommenda- 
tions on  these  petitions  will  be  made  over 
the  ensuing  months  and  a  final  Presidential 
prodanuttlon  implementing  the  changes  In 
the  OSP  program  wlU  be  Issued  In  April 
1980. 

Question  6.  What  discussions  have  you  had 
with  PBC  officials  concerning  the  potential 
mushroom  problem?  Specifically,  when  was 
this  Issue  raised  and  with  which  Chinese 
officials?  Who  raised  the  Issue  for  the  United 
States?  What  was  the  Chinese  response? 

Answer.  To  my  knowledge,  the  issue  of 
canned  mushroom  Imports  was  not  specifi- 
cally raised  with  the  Chinese  during  the 
trade  talks.  Therefore.  I  have  asked  the  State 
Department  to  express  to  appropriate  Chi- 
nese officials  our  concern  over  the  potential 
Increase  In  Imports. 

While  the  responses  to  these  ques- 
tions are  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  while  they  reflect  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  midlevel  bureaucracy 
to  deal  with  the  issue  only  when  forced 
to,  private  meetings  I  have  had  with 
Governor  Askew  on  this  subject  have 
impressed  me  with  this  knowledge  of  the 
matter  and  his  commitment  to  try  to  be 
helpful  to  an  exceptionally  hard-pressed 
sector  of  the  economy.  Hopefully,  his  last 
response  to  the  final  question  which  in- 
cludes a  commitment  to  raise  this  matter 
directly  with  PRC  (^cials  will  start  us 
on  the  road  to  a  fair  and  effective 
solution. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  a  matter 
of  such  importance  to  the  entire  country 
as  this  trade  agreement  should  hinge  on 
the  problems  of  one  particular  industry, 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  better 
trade  relations  with  China  regardless  of 
my  dissatisfaction  with  the  mushromn 
situation.  I  do  want  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  intend  to  continue  pressing 
the  administration  on  this  issue,  until 
I  get  some  satisfactory  answers  and  some 
meaningful  action  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustry.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  agreement  on  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  together  with 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  tar- 
iff treatment  to  the  PRC.  This  agreement 
is  essential  to  the  positive  development 
of  oiur  overall  relations  with  China,  and 
it  will  provide  a  framework  of  mutual 
b^iefit  for  future  commercial  dealings 
between  our  two  countries. 

In  light  of  China's  recent  liberal  «ni- 
gration  practices,  the  administration  has 
waived  sections  402(a)  and  402(b)  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act.  As  required  under 
title  IV  of  the  act,  the  President  has 
notified  CcHigress  that  he  has  received 
satisfactory  assurances  from  C^hina  per- 
taining to  freer  emigration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  fc«-  the  right  of  pe(H>le  in  all 
countries  to  emigrate  freely.  During 
my  17  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  worked 
repeatedly  to  unite  divided  families  not 
<Hily  from  China,  but  from  the  Soviet 


Union,  Czechoslovakia,  Romania,  Cuba, 
and  other  countries.  That  is  wl^  I  am 
particularly  heartened  by  the  significant 
relaxation  that  has  taken  place  in  Chi- 
na's emigration  policies.  I  am  confident 
that  Chinese  ofiBcials  will  continue  to 
move  in  this  direction. 

The  trade  agreement,  however,  is 
more  than  a  token  reward  for  China's 
positive  stance  on  emigration.  The  agree- 
ment is  in  America's  national  interest; 
it  is  in  China's  national  interest.  It  pro- 
vides tangible  benefits — economic,  polit- 
ical, and  strategic — to  both  countries. 

In  economic  terms,  we  will  gain  sev- 
eral important  advantages.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  rapidly  expanding  Chinese 
market,  U.S.  exporters  will  be  better  able 
to  compete  with  exporters  from  Europe 
and  Japan,  who  have  already  benefited 
from  the  extension  of  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  to  China.  In  particular, 
the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  will  enable 
China  to  buy  more  American  goods. 

Although  we  should  not  overestimate 
the  short-term  prospects  for  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  U.S.  exports  to  China,  the  PRC 
in  the  long  term  represents  a  large  and 
important  market  for  U.S.  products,  par- 
ticularly for  high  technology  and  ad- 
vanced industrial  items.  Furthermore, 
passage  of  the  trade  agreement  will  be 
instrumental  in  clearing  the  way  for 
China  to  become  eligible  for  Eximbank 
credits.  The  lack  of  such  credits  until 
now  has  seriously  weakened  the  position 
of  U.S.  suppliers,  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  compete  against  government- 
guaranteed  exports  from  Europe  and 
Japan.  In  this  regard,  I  will  support  an 
increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  lending 
authority  of  the  Eximbank  to  allow  for 
the  extension  of  credits  to  Cliina,  while 
preserving  funds  allocated  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Second,  the  agreement  obUges  the  PRC 
to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  American 
business  in  China.  The  Chinese  are  com- 
mitted to  providing  improved  office  and 
residential  space  and  to  expediting  the 
issuance  of  visas  for  business  and  trade 
representatives.  In  addition,  the  agree- 
ment establishes  a  framework  for  imre- 
stricted  financial,  banking,  and  currency 
operations;  provides  for  the  prompt 
settlement  of  commercial  disputes;  and 
arranges  for  trade  promotion  activities. 

Third,  under  article  VI  of  the  agree- 
ment, China  must  provide  patent,  trade- 
mark, and  copyright  protection  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  the  United  States  ac- 
cords to  China.  This  will  increase  the 
incentive  for  U.S.  manufacturers  to  sell 
certain  brand-name  and  specially-de- 
signed goods  to  the  PRC  and  will  help 
foster  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence between  the  two  trading  partners. 

Fourth,  China  imdertakes  to  enforce 
contractual  provisions  relating  to  the 
protection  of  industrial  property.  Al- 
though broader  protections  for  American 
industrial  property  are  needed,  the  un- 
dertakings in  the  present  agreement  con- 
stitute an  important  basis  from  which  to 
proceed.  These  provisions  meet  the  re- 
quirements mandated  by  section  405  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act. 

Fifth,  the  granting  of  MFN  to  China 
will  benefit  U.S.  importers  as  well  as  ex- 
porters. We  should  not  underestimate 
the  lODg-term  importance  of  (Jhina  as  a 


supplier  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral 
resources,  and — particularly  at  a  time  of 
spiraling  inflation — we  should  welcofne 
the  reduced  prices  of  imports  of  all  kinds 
from  the  PRC. 

Moreover,  the  trade  agreement  defines 
explicit  procedures  to  guard  against  mar- 
ket disruption  that  might  otherwise  re- 
sult if  a  rapid  increase  in  Chinese  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  to  take  place. 
These  important  new  safeguards,  com- 
bined with  existing  U.S.  trade  legisla- 
tion, will  protect  U.S.  industry  and  labor 
against  injurious  or  unfair  import  ccHn- 
petiticxi. 

Equally  Important,  the  granting  of 
MFN  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  greater 
diversification  of  Chinese  exports  to  the 
United  States.  The  PRC  will  be  able  to 
reduce  its  dependence  on  such  tradi- 
tional exports  as  textiles,  which  have 
been  the  main  source  of  concern  for 
domestic  U.S.  producers.  Thus.  U.S.  im- 
ports from  China  will  increase  in  quality 
as  well  as  quantity. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  trade 
agreement  is  economically  desirable  from 
our  point  of  view.  Furthermore,  the 
agreement  will  also  provide  significant 
economic  benefits  to  China.  The  Chinese 
have  embarked  on  am  ambitious  eco- 
nomio  modernization  drive,  seeking  to 
propel  their  economy  into  the  front  ranks 
of  the  industrialized  world  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  A  central  element  in  this 
plan  is  foreign  trade.  Although  it  is  clear 
that  China  will  not  allow  itself  to  become 
completely  dependent  on  foreign-made 
goods,  PRC  officials  still  consider  trade 
to  be  a  necessary  component  of  rapid 
economic  progress. 

Rising  levels  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  will  be  particularly  valuable  to 
China  as  a  means  of  earning  greater 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange,  which  can 
in  turn  be  used  to  purchase  the  high 
technology  needed  for  modernization. 
Because  Uie  most  serious  constraint  on 
China's  purchasing  capacity  is  its  limited 
ability  to  pay,  increased  exjwrts  wlU  be 
crucial  in  determining  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  China's  modernization  program. 

In  addition,  the  Chinese  have  been 
genuinely  concerned  by  the  imbalance  in 
Sino-American  trade  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, with  U.S.  exports  outnumbering 
U.S.  imports  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  Although 
the  extension  of  MFN  treatment  to  Chi- 
nese products  entering  the  United  States 
will  not  cause  a  sudden  or  dramatic  shift 
in  this  pattern,  the  gap  will  definitely  be 
narrowed. 

Moreover,  the  quality  of  China's  pur- 
chases will  also  improve.  The  lowering  of 
U.S.  trade  barriers  will  allow  the  Chinese 
to  purchase  more  from  the  top  line  of 
American  goods. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  both  sides  will 
benefit  economically  from  the  trade 
agreement.  Even  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  positive  impact  the  agree- 
ment will  have  on  the  broader  political 
and  strategic  aspects  of  our  relations 
with  China.  Approval  of  the  agreement 
will  enhance  the  cooperative  relationship 
we  have  developed  with  the  PRC  in  re- 
cent years.  By  contrast,  failure  to  approve 
the  trade  agreement  will  cast  doubt  od 
the  sincerity  of  our  commitment  to  im- 
proving relations  with  China. 
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China  has  turned  to  the  United  States 
and  the  other  industrial  democracies  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  vital  economic  as- 
sistance through  foreign  trade.  The  de- 
gree of  success  China  has  in  its  modern- 
ization drive  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  its  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  our  two  countries 
should  not  delay  in  pursuing  our  com- 
mon economic  objectives.  It  is  in  our  in- 
terest— and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace 
and  stabilit" — to  insure  that  China  is 
economically  strong.  Should  the  United 
States  be  unresponsive  to  China's  eco- 
nomic needs,  the  Chinese  might  even- 
tually seek  to  accommodate  their  goals 
in  ways  less  favorable  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  shares 
a  broad  range  of  common  interests  with 
China.  Among  these  is  our  stake  in  a 
stable,  secure,  and  prosperous  China  able 
to  defend  itself  against  aggression.  In 
this  regard,  we  should  help  promote 
China's  economic  growth  and  insure  that 
Sino-American  relations  remain  as  close 
and  cooperative  as  possible.  The  trade 
agreement  will  be  a  major  contribution 
to  both  these  objectives.* 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  considering  today  most- 
favored-nation  trading  status  for  China, 
the  largest  and  most  populous  country 
in  the  world. 

I  have  long  believed  that  normal  diplo- 
matic and  economic  relations  between 
nations,  as  well  as  mutually  beneficial 
trade  relations,  are  essential  elements  in 
building  a  more  effective  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  States. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  national  interest, 
except  in  the  most  extreme  circimi- 
stances.  for  us  to  have  the  benefit  of 
commercial  trade  and  exchange  with 
other  countries.  Those  kinds  of  relation- 
ships are  also  prerequisites  for  a  more 
civil  intematioiial  order. 

Chinese  imports  of  American  grain 
currently  form  the  foundation  for  the 
United  States-China  trade.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  farmers  of  my  State  of  South 
Dakota  are  able  to  play  a  significant  role 
not  only  in  meeting  the  food  needs  of 
China  but  strengthening  the  balance-of- 
payments  and  dollar  position  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

So  I  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
the  provisions  of  the  trade  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China 
signed  on  July  7, 1979. 

However,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  the  debate  today  involves 
much  more  than  bilateral  trading  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
China.  It  involves  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  American  global  strategy  because 
relations  with  China  cannot  be  imder- 
stood  apart  from  the  larger  context  of 
triangular  diplomacy  involving  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  more  questions 
than  answers  at  this  stage  about  how 
we  should  conduct  our  future  relations 
with  China  in  the  context  of  triangular 
geopolitical  considerations. 

The  events  in  Afghanistan  and  the  gen- 
eral worsening  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations  over  the  past  few  years  certain- 


ly require  us  to  reevaluate  the  original 
premises  of  triangular  diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive explanation  of  the  future  direc- 
tion of  our  policy,  and  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  hold  serious 
hearings  about  any  future  U.S.  security 
relationships  with  China. 

There  are  several  areas  open  to  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President,  that  need  to  be 
carefully  evaluated.  One  of  those  areas 
is  the  question  of  what  has  been  the 
impact  thus  far  of  playing  the  so-called 
China  card;  in  other  words,  are  we  safer 
today  and  more  confident,  have  we  been 
able  to  reduce  dangers,  reduce  tensions, 
in  the  world  that  might  lead  to  war  more 
successfully  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
when  we  have  been  moving  into  a  closer 
Irelationship  with  China  as  compared 
with  the  Soviet  Union  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  the  case?  Those,  I  think, 
are  questions  that  need  to  be  evaluated. 

A  second  set  of  questions  involves  the 
need  for  a  sharper  set  of  definitions  of 
our  own  national  security  interests  vis- 
a-vis China.  Are  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  parallel  to  China's  inter- 
ests or  do  they  diverge?  In  other  words, 
to  what  extent  does  a  close  relationship 
with  China  serve  certain  interests  of  the 
Chinese  that  may  be  the  antithesis  of 
American  interests?  So  those  are  ques- 
tions that  need' to  be  evaluated. 

A  third  set  of  concerns  represents  or 
would  include  the  question  of  the  secu- 
rity relationship  which  may  already  be 
developing  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  Where  are  we  going  in  terms 
of  mutual  security  arrangements  or  pos- 
sibilities? What  security  commitments 
have  been  made  thus  far?  These  are 
questions  on  which  most  of  us  here  in 
the  Senate  have  not  been  fully  briefed 
or  apprised  by  the  administration. 

A  fourth  set  of  questions  that  needs  to 
be  considered  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  our  future  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  are  our  long-term  plans  for 
United  States-Soviet  relations  after 
Afghanistan?  Do  we  still  have  some  com- 
mon interests  that  could  form  the  basis 
of  detente?  What  is  the  impact  of  our 
relationship  with  China  in  terms  of  any 
hopes  for  a  more  stable  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  great  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
these  questions  not  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  pending  before  the  Senate  to 
grant  most-favored-nation  trading  sta- 
tus to  China  but  simply  because  I  think 
they  are  questions  that  probably  should 
have  been  more  thoughtfully  addressed 
before  this  matter  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  but  which,  in  any  event,  need  to 
be  considered  in  the  months  ahead? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  hit  the 
highlights  of  my  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter that  I  have  prepared  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  granting  most 
favored  nation  trading  status  to  China. 
I  have  long  believed  that  normal  diplo- 
matic relations  between  nations  as  well 
as  mutually  beneficial  trade  and  com- 
mercial relations  are  essential  elements 
in  building  a  more  effective  foreign  policy 


for  the  United  States.  They  are  also  tnt- 
requisites  for  a  more  civil  international 
order. 

Chinese  imports  of  American  grain 
currently  form  the  foundations  for 
United  States-China  trade,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  farmers  of  South  Da- 
kota are  able  to  play  a  role  in  meeting 
the  food  needs  of  Clilna. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  provisions  of  the  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  China  signed  on  July  7,  1979. 

However,  all  of  us  recognize  that  the 
debate  today  involves  much  more  than 
bilateral  trading  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China — it  involves  a 
fundamental  question  of  American  global 
strategy.  Relations  with  China  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  the  larger  con- 
text of  triangular  diplomacy  involving 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China. 

Quite  frankly.  I  have  more  questions 
than  answers  about  how  we  ^ould  con- 
duct our  future  relations  with  (I^ina  in 
the  context  of  triangular  geopolitics.  The 
events  in  Afghanistan  and  the  general 
worsening  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions over  the  past  3  years  certainly  re- 
quire us  to  reevaluate  the  original  prem- 
ises of  triangular  diplomacy. 

A  basic  purpose  of  the  opening  to 
China  was  to  establish  leverage  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  relations  with  China 
were  intended  to  act  as  a  check  and  bal- 
ance on  Soviet  behavior.  By  strengthen- 
ing Chinese  diplomatic,  economic  and 
perhaps  even  miUtary  capabilities,  the 
United  States  hoped  to  force  the  Soviets 
to  pursue  a  detente-oriented  strategy 
which  would  be  defensive  and  conserv- 
ative rather  than  aggressive  and  as- 
sertive. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  strategy  has 
failed — or  at  least  we  can  no  longer 
continue  to  justify  each  new  step  in  our 
relations  with  C^ina  on  this  basis. 

But  if  the  original  premise  is  no  longer 
valid,  what  should  replace  it?  What 
should  be  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
unfolding  and  expanding  contracts  with 
China? 

The  administration  has  not  hidden  the 
fact  that  it  has  sought  to  move  closer 
to  China  over  the  past  several  years  to 
pressure  the  Soviet  Union  by  threaten- 
ing Moscow  with  the  prospect  of  a  pos- 
sible Sino-American  alliance  against 
them,  including  perhaps  NATO  and 
Japan  as  well. 

Although  the  administration  still  rules 
out  direct  American  arms  sales  to  China, 
it  is  no  secret  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown's  trip  to  China  was  in- 
tended to  deepen  Moscow's  concern  that 
direct  military  relations  may  be  estab- 
lished. There  is  talk  of  deep  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Chinese  military  activities, 
including  training  and  other  technical 
services  for  the  Chinese  armed  forces 
and  even  the  possibility  of  joint  United 
States-Chinese  planning  and  maneuvers 
further  down  the  road. 

'nie  problem  we  face  is  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  security  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  is 
happening  one  step  at  a  time  with  little 
congressional  or  public  discussion  about 
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the  imiJilcstlons  for  American  national 
security. 

I  feel  It  is  time  for  the  administration 
to  tell  us  exactly  where  we  stand  now 
in  our  relationship  with  China  and  where 
we  intend  to  go.  For  the  stakes  are  very 
high  in  this  game — they  involve  global 
realinements,  military  confrcmtation  and 
ultimately  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

Unfortunate^,  the  China  p<^cy  is  the 
fwtign  policy  issue  on  which  the  Carter 
administration  has  been  the  most  inccm- 
sistent.  During  the  past  several  years, 
there  has  been  no  clear  single  voice  on 
Uhited  States-China  policy.  After  Secre- 
tary Vance's  trip  to  Beijing,  we  heard 
of  a  careful  and  moderate  appnMch. 
After  Zbignew  Brzezinskl's  trip  to  Bei- 
jing, we  heard  of  so-called  p  Jtillel  in- 
terests. After  Vice  President  Mondale's 
trip  to  Beijing,  we  beard  of  mutual  se- 
curity concerns.  After  Secretary  Brown's 
trip  to  Beijing,  we  heard  of  coordinated 
respmses  to  security  issues. 

These  develt^Mnents  reflect  an  in- 
cremental policy  formulated  in  the  con- 
text of  confusion  and  imcertainty.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  a  full 
and  comm-dtiensive  explanation  of  the 
future  direction  of  our  policy  and  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  hold  a  wide- 
ranging  set  of  hearings  about  any  fu- 
ture US.  security  relationship  with 
China. 

I  would  like  to  raise  some  of  the  major 
questions  which  a  thorough  review  of 
our  China  policy  should  address. 

The  first  question  to  ask  is.  What  has 
been  the  impact  thus  far  of  playing  the 
China  card? 

The  original  premise  of  detente  was 
to  use  a  combination  of  carrots  and 
sticks  to  influence  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy— the  carrots  of  diplomatic  equality 
and  trade  and  the  stick  of  a  United 
States-China  alliance.  The  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  shows  that  this 
poUcy  is  not  succeeding. 

I  have  spoken  out  strongly  against  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I  sup- 
port the  UJI.  rebuke  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  over  100  nations.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  seek  a  shift  in  the  site 
of  the  1980  Olympic  games  from  Moscow 
or  to  encourage  a  boycott  by  our  athletes 
in  case  the  site  cannot  be  moved.  Taking 
exception  to  the  grain  embargo,  I  have 
supported  the  other  measures  we  have 
taken  as  weu. 

While  it  is  Imperative  to  have  strong 
national  unity  in  the  face  of  this  inter- 
vention, we  also  need  to  have  a  dis- 
passionate debate  on  the  policies  we 
had  developed  to  discourage  Soviet  in- 
terventions. Some  Soviet  experts  have 
suggested  that  the  failure  of  detente  to 
head  off  an  an ti -Soviet  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  China  could  lead 
the  Soviet  Union  to  act  in  a  more  ag- 
gressive manner.  Is  there  any  validity 
to  this  thesis?  Was  there  a  tilt  toward 
China  which  had  an  impact  on  triangu- 
lar diplomacy?  What  did  the  sending 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  China  or  seeking  MPN  for  China 
without  seeking  it  for  the  Soviet  Union 
mean?  In  short,  did  detente  fall  because 
it  was  inherently  flawed  or  because  of 
the  mis-management  of  relations  be- 
tween the  three  key  powers? 


These  questions  are  important  to  in- 
vestigate if  we  are  to  formulate  effective 
policies  to  convince  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship that  their  use  of  force  cannot 
succeed. 

These  questions  are  all  the  more 
pressing  if  an  alliance  with  China  is 
to  become  the  goal  of  American  policy. 
Has  playing  the  China  card  made  the 
Soviets  more  cautious  and  accommodat- 
ing as  its  proponents  said  it  would?  And 
therefore  is  a  new  alliance  the  best  way 
to  convince  the  Soviets  of  our  flrm  re- 
solve to  deter  their  adventures? 

A  second  set  of  questions  involves  the 
need  for  a  sharper  set  of  definitions  of 
our  own  national  security  Interests 
vis-a-vis  China.  Are  they  completely 
parallel  to  China's  Interests?  Or  do  they 
diverge? 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  United 
States  has  a  basic  interest  in  prevent- 
ing either  a  Sino-Soviet  war  or  a  renewal 
of  a  Slno-Soviet  alliance. 

A  war  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  could  turn  into  a  regional  and 
even  global  conflagration  involving  a 
possible  escalation  to  nuclear  war.  A  new 
Sino-Soviet  alliance,  althougrh  rap- 
proachment  seems  unlikely  now.  would 
radically  shift  the  t>alance  of  power. 

American  policy  should  be  designed  to 
head  off  either  of  these  extreme  develop- 
ments. To  accomplish  this,  we  will  need 
a  kmg-term  poUcy  to  guide  us,  not  a 
series  of  short-term  tactical  moves  lead- 
ing us  into  a  dangerous  and  unchartered 
direction. 

However,  on  a  series  of  important 
issues  our  national  interests  appear  to 
diverge  from  those  pf  china.  First,  how 
are  our  relations  with  our  European 
allies  affected  by  the  China  card?  China 
has  a  basic  interest  in  opposing  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  in  Europe  because  it 
seeks  to  divert  Soviet  military  and  other 
assets  from  its  own  border  to  the  West. 
China  believes,  as  part  of  its  national 
policy,  that  the  more  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concerned  about  its  relations  with 
Europe  the  less  it  will  be  able  to  commit 
to  its  relations  with  China. 

Our  allies,  of  coiu^se,  have  a  different 
priority.  Because  of  the  geographical 
proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  also 
because  of  the  continued  division  of 
Germany,  many  European  leaders  have 
sought  to  moderate  military  and  political 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  detente  was  a  reality  in  Europe 
before  it  was  an  American  policy.  The 
division  of  («>inion  between  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  in  NATO  on  the 
issue  of  appropriate  responses  to  the 
Soviet  Invasion  are  a  reflection  of  this 
different  policy  orientation. 

A  seciulty  alliance  with  China  could 
cause  unnecessary  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  coimtries 
which  might  lead  them  to  put  more  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  the 
United  States.  We  have  Just  gone 
through  an  unfortunate  period  of  dis- 
cord within  NATO  and  a  new  question- 
ing of  American  leadership.  How  we 
balance  our  relations  with  China  and 
our  relations  with  NATO  is  an  important 
further  test  of  that  leadership. 

A  second  issue  where  American  se- 
curity Interests  may  be  Inconsistent  with 


China's  interests  is  the  political  allne- 
ment  in  Southeast  Asia.  Political  de- 
velopments in  the  Indochina  region  after 
the  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
have  Involved  diplomatic  setbacks  as  well 
as  the  series  of  human  tragedies.  Soviet 
influence  in  Vietnam  has  grown  as  the 
cold  war — and  sometimes  military  con- 
frontaticm — between  China  and  Vietnam 
has  continued. 

China's  interest  is  to  compete  with 
Vietnam  for  regional  influence  and  to 
oppose  projection  of  Soviet  power  Into 
Southeast  Asia.  The  policy  it  is  applying 
Involves  both  military  and  diplomatic 
pressure  on  Vietnam.  We  can  recall  that 
shortly  after  Vice  Premier  Deng's  visit 
to  the  United  States  last  winter,  China 
Invaded  Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to 
bloody  its  nose. 

But  the  results  of  this  Chinese  policy 
appear  to  be  just  the  opposite.  Soviet 
influence  in  Vietnam  Is  greater  than  ever 
before,  because  the  Vietnamese  have 
turned  to  the  Soviets  to  counterbalance 
Chinese  pressure.  The  proxy  war  be- 
tween China  and  Vietnam  which  was 
played  out  in  Cambodia — Involving 
Chinese  support  for  the  Pol  Pot  regime — 
led  to  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
Cambodia. 

The  opportunity  I  see  is  that  the 
United  States  has  an  opportunity — by 
taking  a  different  policy  coiurse  from 
China's — to  improve  our  position  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  United  States  could 
effectively  counteract  some  of  the  new 
Soviet  influence  in  the  region  by  provid- 
ing an  alternative  to  Vietnam's  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
could  increase  our  influence  in  the  area 
and  reduce  the  tensions  which  prevent 
effective  large-scale  humanitarian  and 
diplomatic  solutions  to  the  underlying 
problems. 

In  addition,  the  tension  between  China 
and  Vietnam  impedes  greater  cohesive- 
ness  among  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations — the  ASEAN  grouping 
which  unites  our  friends  for  effective  re- 
gional cooperation.  Singapore  and  Thai- 
land are  edging  toward  a  pro-Chinese 
position  while  Indonesia  and  Malaysia 
seem  to  be  turning  more  toward  an  anti- 
Chinese  orientation. 

As  in  the  case  of  Europe,  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  must  balance  the  needs 
of  pursuing  our  own  interests  and  those 
of  our  allies  in  the  region  with  the  costs 
and  beneflts  of  a  China  alliance. 

A  third  area  of  potentially  conflicting 
national  interests  involves  the  future  of 
arms  control.  With  the  delay  in  the 
SALT  debate,  the  whole  future  of  nego- 
tiated restraints  on  strategic  weaponry  Ls 
unclear.  At  this  moment,  however,  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  has  indicated  any  intention  to 
scrap  the  SALT  framework.  Thus.  It  Is 
still  necessary,  despite  the  delay  in 
SALT,  to  evaluate  how  the  China  card 
affects  the  prospects  for  slgnlflcant  and 
substantial  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons— a  theme  which  emerged  clearly 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
consideration  of  the  SALT  treaty. 

Here  again  we  have  potentially  com- 
peting American  Interests.  We  have  a 
clear  interest  in  achieving  negotiated 


mutual  reductions  In  nuclear  arsenals  as 
a  prudent  military  defoislve  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  China  is  seeking  mil- 
itary-related techn(riogy  from  the  United 
States  to  improve  and  expand  its  small 
strategic  arsenal  and  thus  far  China  has 
been  unsupportive  of  the  SALT  process. 
China's  view  has  been  closer  to  the 
American  opponents  of  SALT  than  to 
the  administration. 

A  more  powerful  Chinese  nuclear 
arsenal  may  be  one  of  the  payoffs  of  the 
China  card  for  China.  But  what  impact 
will  it  have  on  Soviet  willingness  to 
negotiate  nuclear  anns  reductions?  For 
the  Soviets,  the  Chinese  nuclear  wild  card 
will  have  to  be  factored  into  future  SALT 
negotiations  since  the  Soviets  have  a 
two-front  nuclear  targeting  problem 
whereas  we  have  only  a  one-front  tar- 
geting problem.  Unless  there  Is  some 
consensus  with  China  about  the  role  of 
future  SALT-type  reductions  In  our 
security  planning,  we  may  end  up 
caught  in  a  fundamental  contradiction. 

So  if  we  make  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  American  security  interests  In 
these  three  key  areas — relations  with 
NATO,  the  American  role  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  role  of  SALT — it  turns  out 
that  we  cannot  presume  a  parallelism 
of  United  States  and  Chinese  interests. 
We  cannot  automatically  assimie  that 
moving  closer  to  China  now  that  the 
whole  triangular  context  has  changed 
will  help  us  secure  these  national  inter- 
ests better. 

A  third  major  set  of  questions  Involves 
the  nature  of  the  security  relationship 
which  may  already  be  developing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China. 
Where  are  we  going?  What  security 
commitments  have  been  made  thus  far? 

Has  the  United  States  made  an  ex- 
plicit or  implicit  commitment  to  aid 
China  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
China  and  the  Suviet  Union  m*  between 
China  and  Vietnam? 

Clearly  we  are  being  enticed  by  the 
Chinese.  They  have  sought  to  develop 
a  relationship  with  the  United  States  as 
a  strategic  coimterweight  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  as  a  source  of  capital  and 
high  technology  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gram of  four  modernizations,  including 
military  modernization. 

They  have  also  sought  to  have  the 
United  States  line  up  with  than  in  a 
world  united  front  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  indicated  that  such  an 
alliance  should  have  a  military  dimen- 
sion. Thus,  they  have  sought  arms  from 
the  United  States  not  only  to  improve 
their  own  ability  to  deter  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  flght  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
to  signify  a  U.S.  commitment  to  defend 
China. 

EarUer  this  month.  Secretary  Brown 
responded  favorably  to  China's  move  to- 
ward greater  security  cooperation  but 
did  not  go  all  the  way  to  consiunmate 
this  coiuishlp.  And  the  Chinese,  fearing 
rejection,  literally  backed  off  from  their 
call  for  a  formal  alliance.  Nevertheless, 
the  Infatuation  continues  and  the  pros- 
pects are  for  an  even  closer  military  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States 
and  China. 

But  before  we  go  further,  it  Is  Im- 
iTortant  to  ask  how  far  have  we  already 


gone?  What  commitments  have  been 
made?  Do  the  Chinese  have  a  mispercep- 
tlon  that  we  will  do  more  than  we  are 
actually  prepared  to  do  to  come  to  their 
aid  in  event  of  a  Soviet  attack?  Is  an 
American  willingness  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  to  protect  China  the  bottom 
line? 

These  questions  are  Important  because 
there  is  a  danger  In  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  a  commitment  exists  when  it 
does  not.  Here  again  we  return  to  the 
need  to  examine  the  development  of  de- 
tente over  the  past  decade.  Did  detente 
serve  as  an  important  contraint  on  So- 
viet pressure  against  China?  Will  the 
unraveling  of  detente  loosen  Soviet  re- 
straints against  China? 

Could  the  Soviet  fear  of  encirclement 
by  China,  Japan.  NATO  and  the  United 
States  lead  to  a  so-called  "breakout"  by 
an  attack  against  the  weakest,  most  vul- 
nerable member  of  this  incipient  alliance 
before  it  is  able  to  organize  its  1  billion 
population  to  build  a  modem  industrial- 
ized economic  and  military  machine? 

Would  we  back  up  the  Chinese  now 
that  we  have  implicitly  encouraged  them 
to  take  a  provocative  stance  against  Mos- 
cow? 

Stated  another  way,  are  we  compelled 
to  come  to  China's  aid  if  China  provokes 
the  Soviet  Union?  The  United  States 
could  become  hostage  to  its  own  security 
commitment  to  China.  This  may  become 
a  clear  cost  of  going  even  further  with 
the  China  alliance.  Are  we  willing  to  pay 
it? 

On  the  other  hand,  our  relationship 
with  China  cannot  be  reversed  or  signifi- 
cantly altered  without  severely  damaging 
our  ties  with  Beijing  and  leading  the  So- 
viet Union  to  conclude  that  a  decline  in 
U.S.  support  makes  China  more  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  pressiu-e. 

That  is  why  otu*  China  policy  must  be 
constructed  in  the  larger  context  of  tri- 
angular relations. 

Thus,  the  fourth  set  of  questions  about 
the  China  policy  involves  the  nature  of 
our  future  relations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. What  are  our  long-term  plans  for 
United  States-Soviet  relations  after  Af- 
ghanistan? Do  we  still  have  common  in- 
terests at  all?  Or  are  all  bets  off  other 
than  perpetual  and  risky  confrontation? 
The  current  deterioration  In  detente 
is  an  inevitable  byproduct  of  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  my 
view,  detente  should  have  prevented  this 
type  of  imllateral  military  intervention. 
Whether  the  failure  of  detente  is  to  be 
found  in  its  original  conception  or  in  its 
implementation  by  a  series  of  adminis- 
trations we  shsdl  have  to  examine  close- 
ly in  the  ccMning  weeks. 

And  part  of  that  examination  must 
include  some  sense  of  realism  about  the 
reasons  why  we  made  the  attempt  to 
regulate  our  rivalry  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  basic  reason  was  to  avoid  a 
confrontation  which  could  lead  to  nu- 
clear war.  It  was  the  fear  of  mutual 
and  inescapable  annihilation  which  led 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  seA  arms  control  negotiations  in  the 
first  place.  The  national  self-interest  in- 
volved in  SALT  ctmnot  be  ignored  for 
long  by  either  party.  Thus,  our  national 
interest  may  compel  us  to  seek  in  the 


future  new  negotiations  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  whether  by  rattfl- 
cation  of  SALT  II  and  negottaticms  for 
SALT  m  or  by  some  other  means. 

If  this  is  close  to  the  truth  over  the 
long  run,  then  we  must  pose  the  quesUoo 
now:  Will  our  budding  military  relation- 
ship with  China  dose  the  door  to  any 
future  constructive  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  the  United  States 
may  decide  to  seek  out  of  sdf-lnterest? 
We  caimot  let  our  measures  for  a  con- 
vincing short-term  response  to  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan — or  our 
concern  for  Chinese  sensibilities — pre- 
clude all  options  for  renewing  the  stra- 
tegic dialog  with  the  Soviets. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
regarding  a  move  toward  closer  United 
States-Chinese  security  ties  which  need 
to  be  addressed  in  our  national  debate. 
I  do  not  regard  favorable  action  today 
on  the  most-favored-nation  trade  pack- 
age for  China  as  ending  this  debate  or 
providing  all  the  answers  to  these  chal- 
lenging and  difficult  questions.  If  any- 
thing, it  makes  the  questions  all  the  more 
pressing. 

Mr.  RIBICOR'.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRJESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Srwakt)  .  The  cleric  will  call  the  niL 

The  seccxid  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  qucmmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSmiNQ  OFFICER.  IXHthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
as  much  time  as  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  may  desire. 

XntAinHOTTB-COirSKNT  AfillKMPfr 

Mr.  ROBESIT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  SenatCH-  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  RepuUican  leader  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  acting  leader  (Mr. 
Snvnfs) .  with  the  mlncHlty  manager  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (Mr.  Roth), 
and  with  the  distinguished  manager 
of     the     concurrent     resoluticui     (Mr. 

RiBICOIT) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
debate  has  beoi  brought  to  a  close  to- 
day on  the  pending  concurrent  rescdu- 
tlon.  Senate  Concurroit  Resolution  47, 
there  then  be  2  hours  for  debate  remain- 
ing thereon  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Rraicorr  and  Mr.  Roth  or  their 
designees:  and  that,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today,  the  conciurent  resolution  be 
set  aside;  that  the  majority  leader  be 
authorized  to  call  up  the  concurrent 
resolution  at  any  time  after  today  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  distln- 
giUshed  Repuldlcan  leader  or  the  acting 
Republican  leader  if  the  Republican 
leader  is  not  available  at  that  time,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Rdicoff)  and  the  ranking 
manager  (Mr.  Roth). 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  will  make  possible  the  set- 
ting aside  of  this  measure  after  today 
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until  such  time  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopts  the  resolution  and 
sends  tt  over  to  the  Senate.  At  that  time, 
then,  under  the  order,  it  would  be  in 
order,  by  unanimous  consoit,  for  the 
majority  leader  to  call  up  the  House 
rescdution  and  that  there  be  2  hours  re- 
maining therecu  and  the  final  vote  could 
occur.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDIMG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  malce  that 
by  unanimous  consent. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  ordered  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  earlier 
order  did  not  include  the  House  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  it 
will  be  in  order  for  the  majority  leader, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority,  to 
call  up  either  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  or  the  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution dealing  with  the  extension  of  non- 
discriminatory trade  policy  with  respect 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Is  that 
not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
any  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
whichever  of  the  two  measures  the  ma- 
jority leader  calls  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecticm?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  aslc  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both 
measures  with  one  show  of  seconds,  with 
the  understanding,  of  course,  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  would  only  occur  on  the 
measure  called  up  by  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  qumim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  specify  on  both  measures? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  done 
earlier  In  the  order. 

The  PRESIDDJa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufflcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

lir.  RIBICOPP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  understanding  of  Senator  Rni- 
corr  and  Senator  Roth,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  matter  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside;  that  there  be  some 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour;  that  Senators  may  speak  therein 
up  to  5  minutes  each;  smd  that  if  Sen- 
ators appear  on  the  fioor  later  today  who 
wish  to  make  speeches  on  the  pending 
business,  I  have  been  authorized  by  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF  to  yield  time  and  at  that 
point  I  will  call  up  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution again.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  under  morning 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"DEFROSTING"  THE  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  another  session  I  find  it  my  duty 
to  renew  the  caU  for  our  entire  Nation — 
and  thus  this  body — to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  pushing  for  worldwide  hu- 
man rights.  And,  as  I  have  often  stated, 
we  should  revive  this  effort  by  ratifying 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  basic  and  sure- 
ly one  of  the  most  necessary  of  all  hu- 
man rights  treaties.  I,  of  course,  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Genocide  Convention  of 
1949. 

Time  and  again  I  have  stood  here  and 
reiterated  the  need  for  this  treaty.  I  have 
continued  to  press  for  it  as  the  entire 
world  has  watched  tragedies  unfold  in 
the  area  of  human  rights. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  is  not  now — 
the  start  of  a  new  session — ^the  best  time 
to  make  a  firm  commitment  to  preserving 
each  person's  most  basic  right — the  right 
toUve? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Senate  to  act  on  human  rights 
issues  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
any  member.  Nor  has  it  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  pubUc.  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  11,  1979,  there  appeared  an 
editorial  entitled  "Defrosting  Himian 
Rights  in  the  Senate." 

The  first  line  of  this  editorial  set  the 
stage  for  the  piece.  It  noted  that  "In 
1965,  the  Senate  somehow  found  the  time 
to  ratify  the  Vienna  Cwivention  on  Di- 
plomatic Relations."  An  ensuing  line  digs 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 


Tet.  samefuUy,  the  Senate  has  never 
found  time  to  vote  on  other  covenants  of 
a  far  broader  scope  addressed  to  the  urgent 
concern  for  basic  human  rights — a  concern 
that  President  Carter  has  called  "the  heart 
and  soul"  of  his  foreign  ptllcy. 

■nie  editorial  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
We  have  neglected  the  human  rights 
aspect  of  foreign  policy  for  too  long. 
And  in  failing  to  act,  we  are  exposing 
ourselves  to  questions  about  our  human 
rights  commitment.  In  taking  note  of 
this,  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
states: 

America  Is  thus  left  open  to  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy,  a  charge  that  cannot  be  per- 
suasively countered  by  civic  lectures  on  the 
difficulties  of  getting  67  senators  to  vote  for 
ratification. 

Sadly,  it  is  difficult  to  dispute  that 
view.  There  remain  few  valid  explana- 
tiaas  that  can  account  for  our  absence 
from  the  Genocide  Convention's  list  of 
signatories. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  continue  this 
"hypocrisy"  any  longer?  Can  we  right- 
fully continue  to  withhold  our  support 
from  himian  rights  treaties — treaties 
which  are  a  cornerstone  of  the  adminis- 
tration's international  policies  and 
treaties  which  we  denounce  other  nations 
for  violating? 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  Mr. 
President,  is  "no."  We  should  not  side- 
step this  issue  any  longer.  We  must  forge 
ahead  and  "defrost"  himian  rights  in  the 
Senate.  And  I  know  of  no  better  start 
than  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  WILLIAM 
O.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  America  lost  a  truly  great 
man  when  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  died  here  in 
Washington  at  the  age  of  81. 

For  those  of  us  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  him  personally.  Justice 
Etouglas  was  a  good  friend,  a  source  of 
personal  inspiration,  a  gaint  whose  pass- 
ing leaves  us  all  the  poorer. 

But  the  death  of  Justice  Douglas  is 
also  a  profound  loss  to  all  the  people  of 
this  coimtry — ^because  each  and  every 
American  is  deeply  in  his  debt  for  the 
leadership,  the  vigilance,  the  courage 
and  the  sheer  intellectual  brilliance  he 
brought  to  our  highest  Court. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  William 
O.  Douglas  ranks  among  the  very  great- 
est jurists  in  American  history.  He 
stood,  forthright  and  always  unafraid, 
for  the  very  best  in  our  American 
tradition.  And  the  courage  he  showed 
in  his  personal  life  and  the  intellectual 
courage  that  rings  throughout  his  opin- 


ions is  something  in  which  we  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  can  take 
pride. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  and  produc- 
tive life,  this  towering  human  being 
brought  unsurpassed  strength  and 
vigor  to  everything  he  undertook.  His 
energy  and  his  intellect  were  prodi- 
gious. His  passion  and  vitality  forced 
others  to  examine  the  causes  he  es- 
poused, and,  in  the  end,  turned  the  tide 
in  his  favor. 

If  I  were  to  seek  another  great  figure 
in  our  history  with  whom  to  compare 
Justice  Douglas,  there  is  only  one  name 
that  would  come  to  mind — and  that  is 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Like  Jefferson,  Jus- 
tice Douglas  had  enormously  varied  in- 
terests and  a  mind  that  was  always 
vibrantly  alive  and  irrepressibly  curious. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  ac- 
complish in  passing  what  for  others  took 
a  lifetime. 

He  was  a  conservationist  who  deeply 
loved  the  mountains  and  woods,  espe- 
cially those  of  his  native  State  of  Wash- 
ington. As  a  young  boy,  he  was  stricken 
with  polio,  but,  determined  to  overcome 
that  serious  illness,  he  walked  those 
beautiful  Cascade  Mountains  and  re- 
gained the  use  of  his  legs.  His  love  for 
nature  stayed  with  him  throughout  his 
life,  and  he  fought  to  preserve  that  natu- 
ral heritage  for  future  generations. 

But  it  will  be  his  court  opinions  for 
which  Justice  Douglas  will  be  most 
remembered. 

WiUiam  O.  Douglas  was  not  a  passive 
custodian  of  the  Constitution.  He  em- 
braced that  document  and  imbued  it — 
especially  those  sections  which  guaran- 
tee fundamental  rights  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen — with  new  life  and  meaning. 
And  through  these  efforts.  Justice  Doug- 
las greatly  influenced  all  of  our  Uves.  He 
played  a  central  role  in  bringing  us  an 
expansion  of  human  liberties  unknown  to 
any  other  nation  in  history. 

Justice  Douglas  was  constantly  vigilant 
against  the  abuses  of  Government  itself. 
When  others  were  willing  to  sweep  aside 
the  restrictions  placed  on  Government 
by  the  first  amendment  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  whose  voice  was  heard 
in  protest.  He  believed  deeply  in  the 
freedom  of  individual  citizens  to  think 
freely  and  clearly,  and  he  refused  to  con- 
cede the  right  of  Government  to  impinge 
on  that  freedom  in  the  slightest.  He  had 
a  tremendous  faith— a  Jeffersonian 
faith — in  the  American  people.  Let  the 
information,  all  of  it,  come  out,  and  let 
it  be  tested  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 
Government  may  be  embarrassed  by  dis- 
closures, but  Government  has  no  right 
to  suppress  information;  for  once  that 
starts,  where  can  we  draw  the  line?  He 
expressed  this  during  the  Pentagon 
papers  debate  when  he  said: 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  first  amend- 
ment was  to  prohibit  the  widespread  practice 
of  government  suppression  of  embarrassing 
Information.  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
the  first  amendment  was  adooted  against  the 
widespread  use  of  common  law  of  seditious 
libel  to  punish  the  dissemination  of  material 
that  Is  embarrassing  to  powers  that  be. 

Secrecy  in  government  Is  fundamentally 
antl-democratlc.  perpetuating  bureaucratic 
errors.  Open  debate  and  discussion  of  public 
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issues  are  vital  to  our  national  health.  On 
pubUc  Issues  there  should  be  open  and  robust 
debate. 

Justice  Douglas  insisted  that  public 
officials  must  set  the  example.  They  can- 
not be  allowed  to  abuse  the  law.  even  in 
pursuit  of  their  official  duties.  As  he 
stated  in  a  Government  wiretapping 
case,  even  the  doctrine  of  "domestic  se- 
curity" must  give  way  to  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  live  without  fear  of  official 
intimidation. 

That  domestic  security  la  said  to  be  in- 
volved here — 

He  wrote — 
does  not  draw  this  case  outside  the  main- 
stream of  fovirth  amendment  law.  Rather, 
the  recurring  desire  of  reigning  officials  to 
employ  dragnet  techniques  to  Intimidate 
their  critics  lies  at  the  core  of  that  prohibi- 
tion. For  It  was  such  excesses  as  the  use  of 
general  warrants  and  the  writs  of  assistance 
that  led  to  the  ratification  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  We  have  as  much  to  fear  from 
the  erosion  of  o\u  sense  of  privacy  and  In- 
dependence by  the  omnipresent  electronic 
ear  of  the  government  as  we  do  from  the 
likelihood  that  fomenters  of  domestic  up- 
heaval will  modify  our  form  of  government. 

Time  and  again,  as  individual  liberties 
collided  with  the  self-interest  of  Govern- 
ment officials.  Justice  Douglas  sided  with 
the  individual. 

We  see  that  concern  of  his  for  individ- 
ual rights  in  his  strong  opposition  to 
restrictive  definitions  of  "standing,"  the 
right  to  bring  a  case  to  the  courts.  A 
judge's  workload,  he  argued,  should  not 
override  the  imperatives  of  justice. 

The  American  dream  teaches  that  If  one 
reaches  high  enough  and  persists  there  Is  a 
forum  where  justice  Is  dispensed.  I  would 
lower  the  technical  barriers  and  let  the 
courts  serve  that  ancient  need. 

And  Justice  Douglas  recognized  that 
government,  including  the  court  system, 
can  play  cruel  tricks  on  the  poor.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  system  promises  a  fair 
trial  in  the  pursuit  of  justice.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  system  limits  the  in- 
dividual's access  to  the  court  and  to  legal 
counsel,  it  thereby  insures  that  the 
citizen  cannot  use  the  court  system  to 
obtain  justice. 

There  Is  lacking  that  equality  demanded 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

He  wrote: 
where  the  rich  man,  who  appeals  as  of  right, 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  counsel's  examination 
Into  the  record,  research  of  the  law,  and 
marshaling  of  arguments  on  his  behalf, 
while  the  Indigent,  already  burdened  by  a 
preUmlnary  determination  that  his  case  Is 
without  merit.  Is  forced  to  shift  for  himself. 
The  Indigent,  where  the  record  Is  unclear  or 
the  errors  are  hidden,  has  only  the  right  to  a 
meaningless  ritual,  while  the  rich  man  has  a 
meaningful  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  Justice  Douglas  was  a 
great  American,  and  a  great  human 
being.  He  was  often  at  the  center  of 
controversy,  but  that  is  often  the  case 
with  truly  great  men.  During  his  term 
on  the  Supreme  Court — the  longest  term 
of  any  justice  in  American  history — he 
wrote  a  total  of  1,306  opinions,  including 
550  expressing  the  majority  view,  583  in 
dissent  and  173  others.  But  throughout 
that  astounding  volume  Justice  Douglas 
maintained  a  clear  vision  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Government  and  its  citi- 


zens in  a  Democracy.  He  never  wawed 
from  passionate  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  American  Lilierties  or  from  his 
insistence  that  government  in  oat 
democracy  must  be  an  instrument  of 
justice  for  all  its  citizens.  His  life  has 
touched  us  all. 

My  wife,  Shirley,  and  all  the  Metzen- 
baum  family  join  me  in  offering  to  his 
brilliant  and  devoted  widow  our  con- 
dolences and  oiu:  warmest  good  wishes 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  20,  the  New 
York  Times  published  a  moving  editorial 
on  Justice  Douglas,  entiUed  "a  danger- 
ous great  American."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  editorial 
b3  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Dancerous  Oreat  AlCCalCAN 

"Ideas,"  William  O.  Doiigias  once  said, 
"have  been  the  most  dangerous  forces  in  the 
history  of  mankind."  That  being  the  caae, 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  a  very  dangerous 
man.  He  trafficked  openly  In  Ideas — sooie  new 
and  challenging,  others  imbedded  In  the  Con- 
stitution but  under  attack.  In  hundreds  of 
Supreme  Court  opinions  he  argued  to  his 
colleagues,  and  over  their  heads  to  the  na- 
tion, that  vagabonds  have  rights;  that  free- 
dom of  expression  Is  America's  preferred 
value;  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  sanctifies  Ub- 
erty  of  conscience  and  the  right  to  privacy; 
that  If  corporations  deserved  to  be  treated  as 
humans,  trees  and  other  endangered  things 
should  have  the  right  to  go  to  ccurt.  He  chal- 
lenged his  countrymen  to  live  dangerously 
with  dissent  and  he  told  Oovernment  to  "get 
off  the  backs  of  the  people." 

This  free  trader  took  his  faith  In  freedom 
to  distant  lands  and  brought  back  contrary 
notions,  always  confident  that  America's  open 
marketplace  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  to- 
talitarianism. Some  detractors  mistook  hla 
faith  for  appeasement  or  even  subversion, 
overlooking  the  way  he  detested  Commu- 
nism's thought  control.  Rather  than  suppreea 
Communist  writings,  he  argued  for  circulat- 
ing them:  "If  they  are  understood,  the  ugU- 
ness  of  Communism  Is  revealed,  its  deceit 
and  cunning  are  exposed,  the  nature  of  Its 
activities  becomes  apparent  and  the  chances 
of  Its  success  less  likely." 

His  36  V4  years  of  Supreme  Court  service 
surpassed  even  the  record  of  his  ally,  Hugo 
Black.  All  told,  he  sat  with  a  third  of  the 
Justices  ever  on  the  Court.  He  saw  dissents 
become  law  but  kept  on  dissenting,  never 
satisfied  that  the  Court  was  doing  enough  for 
liberty  and  equality.  His  love  for  mountains 
and  sky  deepened  the  tragedy  of  his  last  years 
when  a  stroke  drove  him  from  the  bench. 
Hiking  and  outdoor  living,  which  helped  con- 
quer childhood  polio,  were  ended  by  paralysis 
that,  cruelly,  did  not  numb  excruciating  pain. 

Some  of  the  Justice's  monuments  are  as 
big  as  all  outdoors,  like  the  Potomac  River 
vistas  he  saved  from  being  paved  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  the  cleaner  air 
and  water  he  fou'^ht  for  In  his  opinions  and 
prodigious  off-the-bench  writings.  Other 
monuments  aa*  more  abstract  matters  of 
privacy  and  freedom.  We  hold,  over  the  in- 
evitable dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Dotiglas.  that 
his  career  and  Jurisprudence  constitute  • 
national  treasure. 


EXTENSTON     OF    NONDISCRIMINA- 
TORY TREATMENT  TO  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE   PEOPLE'S   REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

under  the  order  entered  previously,  I 
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now  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
47,  to  approve  the  extension  of  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  with  respect  to 

the  products  of  China.      

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  47) 
to  approve  the  extension  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  with  respect  to  the  products 
of  China. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  authorized  by  Mr.  Ribicoff 
to  control  time. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  . 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47, 
a  resolution  to  approve  the  extension  of 
most-favored -nation  status  to  China. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  will  further 
advance  the  normalization  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic relations  with  China  and  bring  to 
an  end  restrictions  on  commercial  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  China 
that  have  been  in  eflfect  for  30  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  despite  the 
apparent  implication,  the  granting  of 
most-favored-nation  status  does  not 
confer  special  privileges.  Rather,  it  de- 
notes exactly  the  opposite,  that  is,  a 
completely  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
in  commercial  relations.  As  a  general 
trade  policy,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended unlimited  and  imconditional 
most-favored-nation  status  to  its  trading 
partners  since  1923.  As  a  signatory  of  the 
1947  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  and  in  a  number  of  bi- 
lateral commercial  agreements  since,  the 
United  States  has  formally  agreed  to  ex- 
tend most-favored-nation  status  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  to  its  trading  partners. 

The  major  departure  from  this  gen- 
eral, most-favored-nation  policy  oc- 
curred in  response  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  In  June  1951,  the  United 
States  withdrew  most-favored-nation 
status  from  all  countries  under  the  con- 
trol of  international  communism.  Since 
that  time  the  restoration  of  most- 
favored-nation  status  has  been  granted 
to  four  Commiuiist  countries,  Poland. 
Yugoslavia,  Romania,  and  Himgary. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  restoraticHi  of  most-favored-nation 
status  to  Communist  coimtries  is  contin- 
gent upon  negotiation  of  a  bilateral 
agreement  of  friendship  and  commerce 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Communist  na- 
tion's restrictive  and  arbitrary  emigra- 
tion policies.  China  has  met  both  these 
requirements.  In  May  1979,  Secretary 
Kreps  initialed  a  bilateral  cwnmercial 
agreement  with  China.  This  agreement 
contains  safeguards  against  market  dis- 
ruption, agreements  for  the  settlement  of 
commercial  disputes,  provisions  for  bi- 
lateral consultations,  and  protectitm  of 
the  individual  property  rights  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals. On  January  10,  1980,  after 
lengthy  deliberations,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  voted  to  accept  diplo- 
matic assurances  from  the  Chinese  re- 
garding future  PRC  emigration  policies 


and  recommend  the  extension  of  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  China. 

Over  and  above  China's  compliance 
with  the  technical  requirements  for 
most-favored-nation  status.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  47  merits  approval 
because  it  is  in  our  national  interest.  As 
recent  events  in  the  Middle  Etist  and 
South  Asia  demonstrate,  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  are  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  the  balance  of 
econcHnic  and  strategic  power  around  the 
world.  It  is  in  our  national  interest, 
therefore,  to  expand  peaceful  relations 
with  countries  with  whom  we  share  mu- 
tual interests.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
will  provide  the  necessary  conditions  for 
building  trade  and  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  China 
that  can  be  of  great  mutual  benefit  to 
both  nations.  Whether  this  potential  is 
realized  depends  on  future  cooperation, 
but  the  potential  is  there  and  it  merits 
our  support. 

The  United  States  and  China  share 
mutual  strategic  and  economic  interests. 
We  are  both  Pacific  nations  and  we  share 
a  common  interest  in  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Asian-Pacific  region.  China 
has  played  and  will  continue  to  play  a 
key  role  in  geopolitical  btilance  of  power. 
A  China  that  is  strong  and  independent, 
that  can  feed  and  fuel  itself  can  play  a 
constructive  and  stabilizing  role  in  Asia. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  will  give  China 
access  to  as  much  as  $2  billion  in  Ex-Im 
Bank  credits  and  thereby  enhance  its 
ability  to  finance  and  accomolish  its 
modernization  goals.  These  credits  are 
important  to  China  in  its  attempts  to 
overcome  the  physical  restraints  on  its 
economic  development  in  such  critical 
areas  as  energy  production,  mining,  tmd 
transportation. 

China's  needs  in  these  areas  offer  op- 
portunities for  us  to  improve  our  balance 
of  pavments.  Since  the  OPEC  oil  crisis 
of  1973  several  important  traditional 
markets  for  U.S.  goods  have  grown  slowly. 
The  slow  growth  of  these  markets  has 
slowed  growth  of  U.S.  exports.  Although 
still  small  by  comparison.  U.S.  trade  with 
China  doubled  in  the  last  year  and  shows 
a  favorable  balance  for  the  U.S.  Pros- 
pects for  long-term  growth  of  this  market 
are  promising.  China's  modernization 
plans  call  for  sizable  imoorts  of  capital 
goods  and  technology  in  the  areas  of  min- 
ing, energy,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  tourism.  These  are  all  export 
markets  where  U.S.  industry  has  much  to 
offer.  Passage  of  this  resolution  will  give 
American  exporters  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  sales  in  the  China  market 
with  exporters  from  other  nations. 

Realistically,  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  not  bring  our  trade  deficit  Into  bal- 
ance, nor  will  it  alter  the  nature  of 
China's  economic  system  and  political  re- 
gime. Nonetheless,  in  my  view.  i>assage 
of  this  resolution  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest. It  will  contribute  to  the  balance 
of  economic  power  in  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, strengthen  ties  and  broaden  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States 
and  China,  and  expand  markets  for  U.S. 
goods  exporters.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47. 

I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  in 


recent  years  most  Americans  have  not 
been  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  expanding  trade  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  Par  Eastern  nations,  and  we 
are  just  seeing  the  burgeoning,  the  be- 
ginning, the  real  birth  of  this  trade  with 
regard  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
which  comprises  about  one-foiulh  of  the 
total  population  of  the  whole  globe. 

But  we  have  seen  a  shift  in  trade  to  the 
Far  East  from  our  tradltionsJ  trading 
partners  of  heritage  in  Europe  to  the 
point  In  the  last  few  years  where  we  now 
have  more  trade  with  the  Far  East  than 
we  do  with  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  put  this  in  personal  terms  with 
regard  to  my  home  State  of  Ohio.  One 
out  of  every  eight  industrial  jobs  in  Ohio 
goes  to  furnish  material,  manufactured 
products  for  the  export  market.  Ohio  Is 
fourth  in  export  among  the  50  States  of 
the  United  States.  Also  from  Ohio  last 
year  we  sent  out  some  $957  billion  of  agri- 
cultural products  while  we  sent  indus- 
trial products  of  about  $6.9  billion.  The 
good  part  of  that,  of  course,  did  go  to  the 
Far  East. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  cannot 
possibly  overestimate  the  Importance  of 
the  action  that  we  will  take  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  47.  It  can  open 
up  major  trading  markets  with  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, and  as  we  deal  with  that  part  of 
the  world,  which  also  includes  Japan  and 
the  Oceanian  countries,  we  come  up  with 
an  area  of  the  world  with  one-third  of 
the  world's  population,  if  we  combine 
that  East  Asian  periphery. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, I  believe,  that  we  do  pass  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  47  and  give  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  so  we  can  start  building 
that  trade  in  the  peaceful  world,  the 
stable  world  in  the  Far  East  that  I  believe 
this  can  contribute  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  under  ctmtroUed  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  designated  me  to 
control  the  time  on  this  side  for  the  time 
being,  so  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume  on  a  number  of  matters. 


THE  RUSSIAN  GRAIN  EMBARGO  OF 
1980 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  great  discussion  in  the  country 
and  in  Congress  about  the  grain  embargo 
that  President  Carter  invoked  on  Janu- 
ary 4  sigainst  the  Soviet  Union  following 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

I  think  all  of  us  were  outraged  by  the 
Soviet  action  in  invading  a  weak  country 
on  its  own  border,  killing  the  leader  of 


that  country,  and  then  proceeding  to 
occupy  Afghanistan  over  a  large  part  of 
its  territory. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  support  the  con- 
cern and  the  sense  of  outrage  of  the  ad- 
ministration over  what  has  happened,  I 
have  had  a  longtime  bias  against  the 
use  of  grain  as  a  policy  weapon,  and 
I  think  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  this  particular  form  of 
punishment  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
damage  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  more  than  it  does  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  testified 
this  morning  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance,  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son ) ,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  that  testimony  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record,  along  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bob  Bergland  before  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Russian  Grain  Embargo  or  1980 
(Statement  of  Senator  Oborge  McGotkrn) 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  be  a  witness  at  the  opening  Congressional 
assessment  of  the  Russian  Grain  Embargo 
announced  by  the  President  on  January  4th 
of  this  year.  As  the  Congress  reconvenes  for 
the  second  session  of  the  96th  Congress,  I 
applaud  your  wisdom  and  foresight  for  con- 
vening your  subcommittee  at  such  an  early 
date.  Your  subcommittee  Is  the  legislative 
custodian  of  the  ExpcHt  Administration  Act, 
the  statutory  authority  under  which  the  "em- 
bargo was  declared.  It  is  thus  fitting  that 
this  subcommittee  is  the  forum  for  the  first 
hearings. 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Bergland  will  ap- 
pear later  in  the  day  before  the  full  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  to  further  elaborate  on  the  admin- 
istration's position  In  imposing  this  embargo. 

Prior  to  entering  Into  my  formal  testimony, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  applaud  your  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  Senator  Roth  for  the  lead- 
ership you  have  taken  In  the  formation  last 
year  of  the  Senate  Export  Caucus.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  sign  on  in  this  lmpcnl.ant 
undertaking.  I  think  that  the  quality  of  work 
already  done  by  the  Caucus  Is  worthy  of 
commendation  and  congratulations  for  you. 
Senator  Roth,  and  your  professional  staff.  I 
look  forward  to  a  continuing  association  with 
the  group  you  have  brought  together. 

As  a  seventeen-year  veteran  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  its  ranking  ma- 
jority member,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  with  respect 
to  the  President's  announcement  early  this 
year. 

history  treats  embargo  poorlt 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
wisdom  of  George  Santayana's  thought  that 
those  who  Ignore  the  lessons  of  history  are 
bound  to  repeat  them.  January  4th  marked 
the  fourth  time  In  less  than  a  decade  that 
VS.  officials  have  embargoed  or  suspended 
sales  of  agricultural  products. 

In  1973,  President  Nixon  suspended  soy- 
bean export  sales  because  of  short  dcHnestlc 
supply.  Prices  fell  from  (12  a  bushel  to  $7 
a  bushel  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  More  seri- 
ously, we  so  drastically  disrupted  the  Japa- 
nese economy  that  they  turned  to  BrazU  for 
new  soybean  production  that  has  perma- 
nently damaged  American  export  sales. 

In  October  of  1974,  President  Ford  re- 
quested the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  125  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  and  com  to  Russia  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
adopted  a  "prior  i4>proTal  requirement."  Mar- 


kets dropped  sharply  and  wheat  went  off  80 
cents  a  bushel  and  com  about  60  cents  In  a 
six-week  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1976  In  the  middle  of 
the  growing  season.  President  Ford  again 
ordered  a  slowdown  of  sales  to  the  USSR.  It 
amounted  to  an  embargo  of  new  sales  of 
wheat,  com  and  soybeans.  Involved  also  was 
a  loading  boycott  by  the  longshoremen.  Soy- 
beans were  down  $1  by  CXitober  first,  wheat 
about  50  cents  and  com  30  cents  a  bushel. 

Later  that  year,  on  October  20,  1975.  the 
0.S.  and  the  USSR  signed  the  five-year  grain 
sales  agreement. 

On  January  4,  1980,  President  Carter  an- 
nounced BU8i>ension  of  sales  of  17  mUllon 
metric  tons  of  wheat  and  com,  but  allowed 
the  8  million  metric  ton  commitment  under 
the  1975  ae:reement  to  go  forward. 

After  a  suspension  of  trading  on  the  ma- 
jor exchanges  for  two  days,  commodities 
went  down  the  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  obvious  failure  of  past 
embargoes,  at  least  In  terms  of  the  devastat- 
ing effect  they  have  on  farmers  and  farm 
prices,  lead  all  aspirants  to  high  office  to  de- 
plore them  and  promise  not  to  make  them 
a  part  of  public  policy.  This  Includes  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Oval  Office.  Pood 
and  food  products  have  always  been  suspect 
as  a  tool  of  foreign  poUcy  on  both  humani- 
tarian and  economic  grounds.  Though  I  de- 
plore the  Russian  presence  In  Afghanistan  as 
an  act  of  aggression,  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  blow  we  are  delivering 
Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  blow  we  are 
called  upon  to  absorb  is  open  to  debate.  I 
will  go  into  this  later  in  my  testimony.  For 
the  moment  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
history  Is  not  on  our  side  In  view  of  past 
events  and  past  embargoes. 

WHO   DOES   THE    EMBARGO    HURT? 

Total  United  States-Soviet  trade  In  1979 
was  valued  at  3.4  billion  dollars  of  export 
value  to  the  United  States.  Grains  accounted 
for  2.6  billion  dollars,  manufactured  goods 
amounted  to  (600  million  and  high  technol- 
ogy around  (200  million.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucte  amounted  to  nearly  75  percent  of  all 
our  business  with  the  Soviets.  Consequently, 
If  we  did  anything  at  all,  the  farm  communi- 
ty, amounting  to  only  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, would  be  called  upon  to  bear  76  per- 
cent of  the  response. 

1978  was  a  record  year  for  Russian  crop 
production  and  smounted  to  237  million 
metric  tons.  1979  was  a  disaster  for  the  So- 
vleta  and  domestic  production  fell  to  180 
million  metric  tons. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Soviets  had  planned 
to  purchase  37  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
abroad — ^26  million  from  the  U.S.  and  12 
million  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Domestic 
needs  were  calculated  at  217  million  metric 
tons. 

By  denying  the  Soviets  17  million  metric 
tons  we  are  denying  them  only  about  8  per- 
cent of  their  projected  domestic  needs. 

Since  the  embargoed  grain  represents  about 
13  million  tons  of  com  and  4  million  tons 
of  wheat  all  earmarked  for  animal  feed,  we 
are  denying  some  Russians,  at  least  at  first 
blush,  a  slightly  better  meat  and  poultry  diet 
for  the  present  and  the  future. 

Americans  consume  an  average  of  slightly 
over  200  pounds  per  year  retail  weight  of  red 
meat  and  poultry.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  es- 
timates Russian  red  meat  and  ptoultry  con- 
sumption at  something  like  120  pounds  per 
year,  retail  weight.  How  much  red  meat  and 
poultry  are  we  denying  the  Soviets  by  cutting 
their  feed  allocations  by  8  percent?  Hardly 
enough  for  any  real  application  of  the  term 
"belt  tightening."  Even  Secretary  Bergland 
estimates  decreased  Soviet  meat  production 
in  the  6  to  8  percent  range. 

In  the  near  term,  all  economists  agree  that 
any  feed  shortfall   wUl  result  in   expanded 


herd  slaughter  and  deep  herd  culling.  This 
means  that  at  least  for  1980,  EUissians  will  eat 
more  meat  and  poultry.  The  long  range  effect 
Is  for  years  to  come  and  is  incalculable. 

V/lth  possible  expanded  purchases  else- 
where in  the  world  and  the  possible  trans- 
shipments of  U£.  grain,  I  question  that  ei- 
ther the  short  term  or  the  long  term  effect* 
wlU  devastate  the  Soviet  Union.  especiaUy  if 
the  1980  domestic  crop  returns  to  recanX 
levels. 

On  the  U.8.  Bide  of  the  equatton.  experta 
predict  that  U.S.  fanners  wiU  suffer  a  decline 
in  prices  estimated  at  SO  cants  a  bushel  on 
wheat  and  35  cents  a  bushel  on  com.  Addi- 
tionally, American  taxpayers  wUl  foot  the  bill 
for  possibly  2.5  to  3  billion  dollars  in  the 
purchases  of  14  mllUon  tons  from  grain  trad- 
ers to  isolate  the  embargoed  grain  from  the 
market,  over  a  half  a  billion  dollars  for  a 
billion  doUars  for  a  paid  diversion  program, 
200  miUlon  dollars  for  an  expanded  PX.  480 
program,  and  other  costs  that  make  a  grand 
total  of  3.8  billion  doUars  as  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  with  other 
estimates  ranging  to  6  blUlon  dollars. 

And  these  equations  do  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  tremendous  Increase  in  cost 
of  production  for  crop  year  1980  for  fanners, 
coupled  by  depressed  markets,  and  a  tre- 
menzlous  psychological  overhang  of  the  mar- 
kets caused  by  C.C.C.  ownership  of  14  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  grain  purchased  from  the 
traders.  Even  the  dramatic  upturn  of  the 
futures  market  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
last  week  can  be  traced  to  the  artificial 
spiu-t  m  the  price  of  gold  rather  than  any 
Intrinsic  strength  In  the  grain  market  itself. 
I  think  the  conclusion  is  clear.  The  VS. 
domestic  blow  to  the  agricultural  community 
can  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  greater 
than  the  one  we  are  delivering.  History  again 
prevails. 

will  the  T7.S.  LOSE  RELI^ifLE  StTPPLIKR  STATITSr 

As  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural commolities — one  planted  acre  in  three 
ends  up  in  export  status — the  UJB.  has  a 
monumental  stake  In  Its  credibility  as  a 
dependable  suppUer  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. We  have  carefully  cultivated  and  ex- 
panded our  export  markete  to  the  point 
where  we  sell  well  over  30  billion  dollars  of 
commodities  each  year.  Agricultural  exports 
amount  to  the  largest  single  cushion  In  our 
balance  of  payments  position  and  offset  the 
high  cost  of  energy  Imports  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  single  segment  of  the 
domestic  economy.  This  move  must  be  viewed 
In  the  community  of  nations  as  making  us 
at  least  suspect  as  a  steady  suppUer  to  such 
Important  markete  as  Japan  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Community.  At  the  very  least.  It 
amounts  to  tampering  with  a  finely  tuned 
and  carefully  developed  world  trade  market. 
If  we  want  to  keep  the  image  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  as  the  world's  model,  as  the 
modern  day  miracle  of  food  production,  we 
had  better  think  twice  or  even  more  than 
twice  before  we  tarnish  that  image  through 
public  policy  decisions  that  make  delivery  of 
expanded  production  available  to  the  world's 
buyers.  If  we  wish  to  continue  as  the  most 
important  supplier  of  food  to  the  world,  we 
must  have  the  reputation  of  a  dependable 
supplier. 

ADEQUACY  OF  USOA  RESPONSE  TO  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 

Immedlataly  aftar  the  announcement  of 
the  embargo  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
traders  who  had  signed  commitments  to  the 
USSR.  This  amounted  to  about  22  firms  and 
14  million  metric  tons  of  the  17  million  that 
were  embargoed.  Trading  on  the  major  ex- 
changes was  suspended  for  two  days.  Pre-em- 
bargo  prices  received  by  farmers  on  a  na- 
tional average  were  about  (3A5  for  wheat 
and  (2.40  for  com.  Upon  resumption  of 
trading  on  January  9th.  both  commo-iltles 
went  dovra  the  limit  and  trading  stopped. 
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I  un  mdvlsed  by  my  South  Dakota  grain 
levators  that  wheat  Is  still  oS  between  40 
cents  and  50  cents  a  bushel  and  com  oS 
about  30  cents. 

Though  the  Secretary  has  annoiuiced  mod- 
est Increases  In  loan  rates,  together  with  an 
expanded  Public  Law  480  program,  waiver 
of  first  year  Interest  rates  for  grain  moving 
Into  the  farmer -owned  reserve,  and  the 
promise  of  a  paid  diversion  program,  these 
remedies  are  generally  viewed  as  Inadequate 
by  producers.  Uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
atatiis  of  farmers  who  participated  in  the 
program  and  those  who  did  not.  This  is 
significant  because  only  20  percent  of  the 
197B  com  acres  and  65  percent  of  the  wheat 
acres  were  program  acres. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  embargo  Is  a  reality  and 
It  Is  now  national  policy.  Though  Its  ef- 
fects are  open  to  question,  let  us  move  for- 
ward to  protect  our  domestic  producers  with 
as  much  vigor  as  we  seek  to  punish  the 
enemy. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  advance  a  posi- 
tion taken  only  recently  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  It  Is  In  N.F.U.  terms  a  con- 
servative position,  at  least  in  lig^t  of  the 
past  goals  of  that  organization.  The  Farmers 
Union  has  expressed  support  for  the  action 
of  the  President,  given  the  following  safe- 
guards for  domestic  producers : 

1.  Increase  1970-80  loan  levels  to  $3.90  on 
wheat,  $2.50  on  com  and  $6.25  on  soybeans, 
with  semi-annual  adjustments. 

2.  Prohibit  C.C.C.  releases  at  less  than  10 
percent  above  the  call  levels  or  20  percent 
above  the  loan. 

3.  Announce  a  paid  diversion  for  1980. 

4.  Provide  effective  safeguards  to  prevent 
transshipments  through  third  world  coun- 
tries or  trading  firms. 

6.  Immediately  initiate  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive gasohol  program  to  spur  alcohol  fuel 
production  from  feed  grains  diverted  from 
export  shipment,  and  a  major  expansion  of 
the  Food  for  Peace  program  with  particular 
emphasis  on  market  development  activities. 

Hopefully,  such  a  program  would  stem  the 
tide  and  prevent  economic  dislocation  for 
domestic  producers.  It  Is  a  program  that  the 
Department  could  live  with  on  an  emergency 
basis  If  it  In  fact  is  fuUy  committed  to  its 
announced  position  of  making  domestic 
farmers  whole  from  the  nvmserous  financial 
consequences  brought  on  by  the  embargo 
announcement. 

STkTtMXtn  BT  TKB   HONOBABL,Z  BOB  BRCUIND 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  welcome  your 
Invitation  to  meet  with  your  Committee 
today  to  discuss  an  unprecedented  series  of 
actions  whi:h  are  Important  to  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  world,  to  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  and  es-ieclally  to  the 
pocketbooks  of  American  farmers. 

Moreover.  I  welcome  especially  the  heloful 
and  constructive  suggestions  in  your  letter 
of  January  18  and  your  willingness  to  work 
with  us  to  explore  whatever  legislation  may 
be  required  to  protect  America's  food  and 
fiber  producers. 

First.  I  will  describe  in  brief  the  steps 
taken  by  the  President,  although  they  are 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istrative actions  undertaken  at  his  direction 
to  minimize  the  effects  on  ajrrtcxilture. 

Then  I  will  review  the  preliminary  results 
and  our  best  estimates  of  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  those  actions,  and  follow  my  pre- 
pared statement  with  a  discussion  of  your 
most  useful  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  we 
In  the  administration  and  you  in  the  Con- 
gress can  cooperate  in  the  best  Interests  of 
aU. 

THX   BACKCXOTTND 

In  the  closing  days  of  last  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  mounted  the  most  naked  sort  of  cam- 
paign of  aggression  that  this  world  has  wit- 
nessed In  recent  years. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  troops  were 


airlifted  into  Afghanistan — an  independent, 
non-aligned  country — in  a  clear  and  uncon- 
trovertible example  of  aggression.  President 
Carter  describes  the  Soviet  action  as  the 
most  dangerous  act  of  international  aggres- 
sion since  World  War  n.  I  agree  without 
reservation. 

The  Soviet  action  demanded  a  response. 
The  severity  and  brutality  of  Moscow's  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  civtilized  international 
orcfer  could  not  eo  unanswered. 

President  Carter  acted  swiftly,  firmly,  and 
decisively. 

On  January  4,  he  announced  to  the  nation 
and  the  world  a  series  of  steps  designed  to 
make  It  clear  to  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  their  actions  would  cost  them 
dearly.  These  were  his  steps: 

He  asked  the  Congress  to  defer  action  on 
the  SALT  II  treaty. 

He  postponed  indefinitely  the  opening  of 
new  Soviet  and  American  consular  ofiBces. 

He  deferred  economic  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. 

He  ordered  no  further  licenses  of  high 
technology  and  other  strategic  items,  in- 
cluding computers  and  oil -drilling  equip- 
ment the  Soviets  want  very  much,  and  a  full- 
scale  revision  of  U.S.  export  licensing  policy. 

He  severely  curtailed  Soviet  fishing  privi- 
leges in  U.S.  waters. 

And  he  suspended  the  delivery  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  any  U.S.  grain  exceeding  the  8  mil- 
lion tons  which  we  are  obligated  to  supply. 

The  President's  actions  were  unprecedented 
In  two  principal  ways.  P^st,  he  chose  to  use 
trade  and  relations  across  the  board,  not  just 
those  in  agriculture,  for  his  response  to  Soviet 
aggression.  Second,  he  stated  his  complete 
determination  that  the  government  would 
take  whatever  steps  It  needed  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  suspension  on  American 
agriculture. 

It  Is  Important  to  look  at  the  decisions  of 
January  4  in  their  hitsorical  context,  espe- 
cially as  they  compare  with  earlier  suspen- 
sion of  trade  which  have  bad  serious  impacts 
on  \5S.  producers. 

NO    CX>MPA>ISON    WrrH     1973,     1975 

There  are  two  essential  similarities  be- 
tween President  Carter's  order  suspending 
agricultural  sales  to  the  USSR  and  those 
orders  of  his  predecessors  In  1973  and  1975, 
but  there  are  two  distinctions  which  are  even 
more  critical  to  point  out. 

The  actions  are  similar  in  that  the  author- 
ity for  all  three  suspensions  came  from  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  as  amended,  and 
in  that,  stated  simply,  the  decision  to  with- 
hold the  sale  of  agricultural  products  has  a 
potential  for  substantially  decreasing  domes- 
tic farm  prices. 

But  the  differences  are  far  more  crucial. 

The  1973  and  1975  decisions  were  taken 
after  a  determination  of  short  supply  con- 
ditions for  the  affected  commodities — In 
other  words,  simply  to  drive  down  prices  or 
to  halt  their  anticipated  Increase.  These  ac- 
tions succeeded  In  that  purpose. 

President  Carter's  decision  was  taken  on 
two  other  grounds  specified  In  the  act — for 
reasons  of  urgent  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  considerations. 

The  second  essential  difference  Is  that,  in 
the  first  two  instances,  not  a  finger  was  lifted 
by  this  government  to  mitigate  any  poten- 
tial losses  to  the  American  farmer.  In  this 
Instance,  the  President  said  in  his  address 
to  the  nation  on  January  4,  and  I  quote : 

"I  am  determined  to  minimize  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  American  farmer  from  this  ac- 
tion." 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  President's  de- 
termination is  a  firm  one  and  an  absolute 
one.  We  have  been  taking  steps,  almost  every 
day.  to  assure  that  his  commitment  Is  up- 
held. 

Given  the  steps  we  have  taken,  and  con- 
sidering tho«e  we  are  pledged  to  take  if  they 
should  prove  necessary,  I  think  that  any 


reasonable  observer  must  conclude  that  this 
administration  Is  living  up  to  that  commit- 
ment. 

MABKKT    BBACnOIf    TO    NTW    PBOOBAICS 

I  am  not  here  to  suggest  to  anyone  that 
we  have  succeeded  In  our  every  objective.  But 
I  will  state  without  hesitation  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  extremely 
positive,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
immediate  predictions  of  disaster,  and  that 
the  outlook  remains  upbeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  market  prices  for  most  af- 
fected commodities  have  recovered  most  if 
not  all  of  the  decreases  of  the  first  few  days 
after  the  suspension. 

Our  outlook  for  total  exports,  even  with- 
nut  the  Soviet  Union,  is  for  another  new  rec- 
ord and  for  continued  growth. 

This  nation's  commitment  to  expanded 
food  aid,  and  our  ability  to  deliver  on  that 
commitment,  has  been  broadened — a  step 
that  not  only  alleviates  the  market  impact 
on  farmers  but  surely  will  be  welcomed  by 
nations  with  growing  food  deficits. 

To  Illustrate  the  immediate  impact  of  the 
suspension  and  the  short-term  results  of  our 
administrative  steps  to  alleviate  that  impact, 
I  have  attached  to  my  prepared  statement  a 
number  of  tables  which  display  price  and 
trade  information. 

Both  cash  and  futures  prices  of  soybeans 
not  only  have  recovered  to  the  levels  of  before 
January  4,  but  in  fact  yesterday  exceeded 
those  levels.  Wheat,  both  on  the  cash  market 
and  futures  contracts,  has  recovered  almost 
to  that  level  and  the  trend  appears  to  be 
upward.  Inasmuch  as  corn  was  the  com- 
modity principally  affected  by  the  decision, 
corn  prices  dropped  sharply  in  the  first  days 
after  trading  resumed  but  the  recovery  Is 
well  under  way  and  I  am  not  even  slightly 
hesitant  in  stating  that  those  prices  will  be 
fully  recovered  within  a  very  short  time. 

What  does  this  mean?  Put  In  the  simplest 
possible  terms,  the  series  of  program  changes 
and  decisions  which  we  have  put  Into  place 
in  the  days  following  the  s\upenslon  are 
successfully  fulfilling  the  President's  com- 
mitment that  farmers  do  not  bear  the  full 
burden  of  the  suspension. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  U.S.  government  ever  has  Tinder- 
taken  such  a  broad-based  effort  to  protect 
producers  from  the  potential  effects  of  such 
a  decision  of  the  government. 

The  longer-term  Impact  of  the  suspension 
and  our  subsequent  administrative  actions 
can  best  be  understood  in  terms  of  how  the 
events  of  the  past  several  days  may  affect 
our  collective  outlook,  our  agricultural  sys- 
tem and  our  export  markets. 

It  Is  critical  to  understand  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  market  strength  of  recent  days  Is 
coming  from  the  fundamental  understanding 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  the  whole  ball 
game  for  American  farm  exports. 

If  the  suspension  does  nothing  else,  one 
of  Its  important  side-effects  may  be  ulti- 
mately to  help  us  shake  off  this  notion  that 
the  Kremlin  and  our  export  fortunes  are 
synonymous. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  and  never  has  been 
our  most  significant  export  customer.  Even 
without  additional  Soviet  purchases  this  year, 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  will  set  new  records 
both  in  volume  and  In  dollar  value.  Suspend- 
ing the  USSR  sales  over  and  above  the  8 
million  metric  tons  included  in  the  long- 
term  agreement,  we  are  projecting  wheat  and 
feed  grain  exports  this  fiscal  year  of  about 
99  million  tons,  compared  with  93  million 
tons  last  fiscal  year,  and  export  earnings  of 
around  $14.5  billion,  compared  with  $11.4 
billion  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  Soviet  share  of  our  export  market  can 
be  understood  more  clearly  by  recognizing 
that  all  other  export  markets  have  accounted 
for  most  of  the  growth  in  our  export  sales — 
and  it  Is  steady,  sustainable  growth  that  !■ 


lees  dependent  on  the  rapidly  shifting  cur- 
rents of  weather  and  international  politics. 

OrFSRTIMC     ACTIONS 

The  results  and  the  outlook  I  have  de- 
scribed are  possiole  because  of  actions  which 
I  can  best  describe  In  three  stages. 

First,  we  had  to  deal  with  the  potential 
immediate  impact  of  the  suspension.  Ap- 
proximately 13  million  tons  of  com  and  4 
million  tons  of  wheat  that  had  been  expected 
to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  going  to 
go.  Contracts  between  U.S.  exporters  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  much  of  that  grain  had  been 
executed;  behind  those  contracts  were  hun- 
dreds of  others — with  local  elevators  and 
dealers,  all  the  way  back  to  the  grain 
producer. 

Failure  to  meet  the  export  contracts  would 
have  resulted  in  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
market.  Creditors  who  financed  the  exporters 
would  have  required  that  imdellvered  grain 
and  forward  contracts  for  delivery  of  grain 
be  rested  to  minimize  losses.  The  effect  would 
have  been  a  cascading  of  panic  sales  as  cred- 
itors of  local  elevators  and  producers  would 
have  forced  additional  sales. 

In  short,  it  could  have  meant  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  losses  throughout  the 
market  chain,  ultimately  hltUng  the  farmer 
hardest  of  all. 

To  avert  such  a  collapse,  we  have  offered  to 
assume  the  contractual  obligations  for  the 
undelivered  grain. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
will  assume  contractual  obligations  from  the 
exporters  of  com  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
Instance,  the  CCC  can  either  take  physical 
delivery  of  the  corn,  or  it  can  seU  the  con- 
tract to  another  party. 

If  the  CCC  takes  physical  delivery  of  the 
ocan,  it  cannot  be  sold  back  into  the  markeit 
at  a  price  lower  than  $3.15  a  bushel  at  the 
farm,  because  the  law  requires  that  the  sell- 
ing price  must  be  at  least  150  percent  of  the 
loan  rate.  If  the  CCC  can  sell  the  contracts 
to  a  third  party,  that  corn  will  not  be  moved 
back  onto  the  market  until  the  farm  price  is 
above  the  level  of  January  4,  before  the  grain 
shipments  were  suspended. 

Although  the  President  stated  clearly  his 
intention  to  fulfill  the  United  States  obUga- 
tlon  to  fulfill  our  agreement  to  ship  the  8 
million  tons  of  com  and  wheat  specified  in 
the  five-year  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  became  clear  at  the  end  of  last 
week  that  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  would  not  load  the  unshipped 
portion  of  that  quantity,  ^proximately  2  5 
million  tons. 

Therefore,  we  announced  on  last  Saturday 
that,  in  addition  to  assuming  the  contrac- 
tual obligations  for  those  quantities  over  8 
mlUlon  tons,  we  would  work  closelv  with  ex- 
porters and  their  suppliers  to  purchase  or 
<llvert  grain  intended  for  Immediate  ship- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  effort  to  im- 
clog  the  transportation  and  storage  system. 

In  addition,  to  speed  the  recovery  of  local 
cash  markets  in  those  areas  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  transportation  bottleneck  we 
will  offer  to  buy  com  at  the  local  level  as 
necessary  to  relieve  congestion. 

»OOD  SatUKlTT  HXSIKVE  LKGISLATTON 

The  CCC  also  will  assume  all  of  the  con- 
tractual obligations  for  wheat  intended  for 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  However  un- 
like the  com,  none  of  the  wheat  will  move 
back  Into  the  commercial  market.  Instead  we 
nave  nledired  that  we  win  reserve  It  for  use 
m  our  foreign  food  assistance  programs  and 
we  have  renewed  our  request  to  t>'e  Coneress 
for  legislation  which  wUl  guarantee  that  It 
never  will  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
humanitarian  assistance. 

For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  had  before 
the  Congress  a  request  for  legislation  which 
would  permit  us  to  hold  no  to  4  million 
tons  of  wheat  in  reserve  for  International 
rood  assistance  during  periods  of  tight  sup- 


plies and  high  prices.  We  do  have  authority 
to  purchase,  and  we  will  use  that  authority 
for  these  purposes.  But  we  renew  our  request 
for  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
require  this  and  any  future  administration 
to  use  these  commodities  only  to  honor  our 
food  assistance  commitments,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances. 

For  instance,  when  supplies  were  tight  in 
1974,  one  of  the  first  areas  that  were  cut 
was  food  aid  shipments.  That  reduction  came 
precisely  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  foreign 
food  assistance  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been.  The  cuts  weren't  made  because  policy- 
makers were  insensitive;  the  legal  authori- 
ties available  at  the  time  precluded  any  other 
result.  One  had  to  reduce  food  aid  alloca- 
tions when  supplies  were  tight. 

This  does  not  do  much  for  this  country's 
reputation  as  a  humanitarian  nation.  We 
need  precise  authority  that  assures  that  gov- 
emment-owned  grain  can  be  used  in  situ- 
ations where  we  otherwise  would  have  to  cut 
back  on  food  assistance. 

As  you  know,  our  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1980  for  the  PubUc  Law  480  program  is 
less  than  is  required  to  meet  our  targets  for 
food  assistance.  This  is  due  In  part  to  the 
fact  that  market  prices  Increased  substan- 
tlary  after  the  budget  was  submitted  a  year 
ago  and.  therefore,  with  available  funds  we 
were  not  able  to  allocate  the  quantities 
anticipated. 

Late  last  year  we  submitted  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request  for  r93  mil- 
lion to  meet  our  quantity  targets.  As  a  part 
of  our  effort  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the 
suspension,  the  President  soon  wUl  submit 
to  the  Congress  an  amendment  to  that  ap- 
propriations request  for  an  additional  $100 
million  to  further  increase  our  PXi.  480  pro- 
gram. 

The  requested  $196  million,  added  to  the 
$1.5  billion  already  appropriated,  is  expected 
to  permit  us  to  fljiance  the  purchase  of  6.5 
million  tons  of  U.S.  farm  products  for  inter- 
national food  assistance  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  compared  with  6.1  million  tons  In  fiscal 
year  1979. 

Finally,  we  announced  on  Saturday  that 
the  department  will  invite  offers  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  chicken  for  our  do- 
mestic food  distribution  programs  such  as 
schools  and  other  institutions,  in  an  effort 
to  remove  from  the  market  supplies  which 
had  been  contracted  for  delivery  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

FARM    PBOGKAM    MODITICATIONB 

The  second  set  of  actions  was  taken  to 
isolate  from  the  market  grein  still  owned 
by  farmers,  as  well  as  the  grain  farmers  had 
intended  to  plant  during  the  current  crop 
year  to  meet  expected  Soviet  demand. 

We  decided  to  expand  the  farmer-owned 
grain  reserve  by  offering  greater  incentives 
for  farmers  to  parilclpate  in  that  program. 
By  doing  so.  the  supply  of  grain  available  to 
the  commercial  market  would  decline,  and 
prices  would  be  further  protected. 

Specific  actions  taken  by  the  department 
include: 

increasing  the  wheat  loan  price  from  $2.35 
to  $2.50  a  bushel: 

Increasing  the  corn  loan  price  from  $2.00 
to  $2.10  a  bushel,  with  comparable  increases 
in  loan  prices  for  the  other  feed  grains; 

increasing  the  reserve  release  price  for 
wheat  from  $3.29  to  $3.76  a  bushel — which 
represents  150  percent  of  the  new  loan  price; 

Increasing  the  reserve  call  price  for  wheat 
from  $4.11  to  $4.63  a  bushel,  which  represents 
186  percent  of  the  new  loan  price; 

increase  the  reserve  release  price  for  com 
from  $2.50  to  $2.63  a  bushel,  which  repre- 
sents 126  percent  of  the  new  loan  price; 

increasing  the  reserve  call  price  for  corn 
from  $2.80  to  $3.05  a  bushel,  which  repre- 
sents 146  percent  of  the  new  loan  price; 

increasing   the   reserve   release    and   call 


prices  for  the  other  feed  grains  ocmparable 
to  com; 

waiving  the  first  year  interest  costs  for 
the  next  13  million  tons  of  com  entering 
the  reserve; 

increasing  the  reserve  storage  payments 
from  25  to  26.6  cents  per  bushel  for  all  re- 
serve commodities  except  oats,  which  is  In- 
creased from  19  to  20  cents  a  bushel. 

The  third  part  of  the  package  consists  of 
longer-term  steps  together  with  continuoxis 
assessment  of  other  steps  which  might  be 
taken  if  they  should  prove  necessary. 

On  Saturday.  January  5.  the  day  following 
the  President's  announcement,  I  disclosed 
that  we  were  making  available  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  a  record  amount  of  export  financ- 
ing credit — $1.8  billion,  and  that  in  the  com- 
ing year,  fiscal  1981.  we  will  make  available 
a  new  record  $2  billion  in  export  credit. 

This  additional  financing  source  will  make 
it  easier  for  both  our  traditional  customers 
and  for  developing  countries  to  meet  more 
of  their  Import  needs  through  commercial 
contracts,  with  the  ultimate  effect  of  ex- 
panding even  further  our  already  growing 
export  volumes. 

We  are  confident  that  the  steps  we  have 
already  taken  will  offset  the  effect  of  the 
susper.sidn  on  farmers  now  and  In  the  near 
future. 

But  we  do  not  know — nobody  knows — how 
long  the  suspension  will  remain  In  effect.  Fw 
this  reason,  we  need  to  consider  those  ac- 
tions which  will  keep  farm  prices  at  reason- 
able levels  over  the  long  term. 

Although  there  will  be  no  set-aside  In 
1980.  we  have  full  legal  authority  to  offer 
a  paid  diversion  program  which  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  supply  as  a  set-aside.  We 
will  not  hesitate  to  Implement  a  diversion 
program  If  the  situation  requires  it. 

AIX»BOI.  ruxLS 

The  production  of  grain  for  alcohol  fuels, 
better  known  as  gasohol,  could  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  future  grain  production  and 
demand.  Retaizlng  that  this  could  be  a  new, 
and  rapidly  developing  market  for  our  grain 
products,  the  administration  has  unveiled 
a  program  which  could  quadruple  gasohol 
production  this  year,  and  provide  enough  to 
replace  10  percent  of  the  nation's  supply  of 
unleaded  gasoline  next  year. 

To  encourage  gasohol  production,  espe- 
cially through  small  plants  that  can  be 
constructed  and  brought  on  line  quickly, 
and  to  encourage  farmers  to  distill  their 
own  alcohol  for  fueling  farm  equipment,  the 
administration  is  proposing  a  series  of  new 
and  additional  aids  and  incentives.  These 
Include: 

Permanent  extension  of  the  exemption  of 
gasohol  from  federal  gasoline  taxes; 

A  30  to  40  cent  a  gallon  Income  tax  credit 
for  farmers  who  use  alcohol  as  a  fuel  with- 
out mixing  it  with  gasoline; 

$1  to  $2  billion  in  loans  and  other  assist- 
ance over  the  next  ten  years,  under  existing 
authorities,  for  the  construction  of  produc- 
tion facilities; 

An  additional  $3  billion  In  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  under  new  authority,  for  the 
construction  of  small  and  medium  scale  i»t>- 
duction  facilities. 

IMPACT  OF  THX  SUSPENSION 

During  times  of  national  crisis,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  always  been  willing  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  such  events  pose.  This  Is  a 
time  when  some  sacrifice  will  be  called  for. 
But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  actions 
we  have  taken  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
sacrifice  to  much  lower  levels  than  one 
might  expect. 

We  expect  these  measures  to  cushion  any 
reduction  in  farm  income  that  might  have 
resulted  from  the  Soviet  suspension.  VS.  net 
farm  income  has  been  forecast  to  decline 
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about  a  fifth  in  1980.  but  that  decline  will 
be  due  primarily  to  Increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction, especially  energy.  Reduced  cash  re- 
ceipts for  hogs  and  poultry  also  are  a  factor 
In  the  exi>ected  decline. 

We  are  convinced  that  prices,  over  the  sea- 
son, wlU  be  at  least  as  high  as  they  would 
have  been  bad  we  not  taken  the  suspension 
action. 

What  we  have  done  Is  to  pull  out  all  the 
stops  to  make  sure  that  the  suspension  does 
not  alter  supply  and  demand  fundamentals. 
By  taking  out  of  the  market  the  bushel 
grain  destined  for  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
no  more  grain  available  for  trade  ttian  there 
would  have  been  had  the  grain  been  de- 
livered. 

But  that  minimizes  the  scc^e  of  our  ac- 
tions. There  are  producers  in  your  states  who 
are  gating  to  put  more  into  reserve  than  they 
had  originally  planned.  The  grain  will  not 
be  available  to  the  market  unless  wheat 
prices  rise  above  $3.75  a  bushel,  and  com 
prices  surpass  $2.83  a  bushel. 

What  will  push  prices  up?  Movement  of 
grain  Into  the  reserve  is  one  key  factor.  That 
will  further  tighten  the  available  supply 
and  exert  upward  pressure  on  prices. 

ADOmONAI.  KXPOBT  MARKBTS 

Another  way  to  tighten  the  supply  Is  to 
move  the  grain  Into  other  export  channels. 
We  are  working  to  aggressively  promote  our 
agricultural  products  to  other  countries,  and 
already  have  had  considerable  success. 

This  past  week,  Mexico  agreed  to  buy  4.8 
million  tons  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties during  1980,  for  a  total  of  7.15  million 
tons  this  year.  Added  to  earlier  commitments, 
this  will  be  about  1  mllUon  tons,  mostly  feed 
grains,  above  what  we  bad  expected  them 
to  buy  this  year,  and  almost  double  what 
they  purchased  from  us  In  1979. 


China  has  told  us  they  expect  to  btiy  6 
to  6  million  tons  of  com  and  wheat  this  year, 
and  while  their  contracts  to  date  have  not 
reached  these  levels,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  not.  Japan  and  the 
ETuropean  CcHnmunity — both  of  which 
bought  more  of  our  products  than  the  So- 
viet Union — can  be  expected  to  maintain 
their  high  Import  levels  this  year. 

Taxpayers  will  not  suffer  appreciably  from 
the  cost  of  the  actions  taken  to  offset  the 
effects  of  the  suspension.  We  expect  the 
total  cost  of  those  actions — the  assumption 
of  contracts,  and  the  changes  in  the  farmer- 
owned  reserve — to  range  between  $2.5  and 
$3.0  billion  for  the  combined  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981.  That  comes  to  less  than  $14 
per  person  for  that  two-year  period. 

Further,  that  $14  is  not  by  any  means  a 
net  cost.  A  significant  chunk  of  the  money 
we  spend  on  these  programs  Is  In  the  fwm 
of  loans  or  credits.  Farmers  will  be  putting 
more  commodities  into  reserve,  but  these 
commodities  will  be  available  to  come  back 
Into  the  market  when  prices  move  above  the 
reserve  levels.  When  that  happens,  reserve 
loans  will  be  repaid,  and  a  receipt  will  go 
back  to  the  taxpayers.  I  believe  that  at  least 
half  the  total  expenditure  will  come  back 
to  the  Treasury — which  means  that  the  net 
cost  of  these  actions  will  be  about  $7  per 
person. 

THX   COST    TO   THE    SOVIET   UmON 

While  we  have  calculated  the  Impact  of 
the  suspension  on  Americans  to  be  relatively 
small,  we  expect  that  the  reverse  will  be  true 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Without  17  of  the  3fi  million  tons  of  grain 
that  they  had  counted  on,  Soviet  policy- 
makers will  be  unable  to  sustain  their  long- 
term  effort  to  Improve  their  people's  diets  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  available  meat. 


There  will  be  substantially  leas  grain  to  feed 
to  livestock — 5  to  11  percent  less  as  a  result 
of  this  suspension. 

Nor  Is  It  likely  that  the  Soviets  wUl  be  able 
to  purchase  the  grain  they  need  elsewhere. 
Most  of  otir  grain  trading  partners — Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  European  Conununlty — 
have  promised  not  to  replace  the  17  million 
tons  of  grain  we  have  withheld  trom  the 
Soviets.  The  shipments  from  these  countries 
together  with  out  own  grain  exports  account 
for  about  85  percent  of  the  world  trade  In 
grains. 

These  actions  cotUd  not  have  come  at  a 
worse  time  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
agricultural  plant  Is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  weather-related  caprices,  and  this  last 
year's  grain  crop  was  an  especially  disap- 
pointing 179  million  tons.  That  is  68  million 
tons  below  the  previous  year's  record,  and 
48  million  tons  below  what  their  plans  called 
for. 

The  Soviets  have  been  depending  on  the 
United  States  for  two-thirds  of  their  grain 
Imports.  A  grain  suspension,  together  with 
a  cutoff  of  high  technology  Imports  needed 
for  industrial  production,  and  curtailed  fish 
supplies  Is  likely  to  spell  more  dlfDcuIty  for 
an  already  troubled  domestic  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
this  suspension  action,  together  with  the 
other  actions  announced  by  the  President, 
will  serve  notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  that 
naked  aggression  against  Independent,  non- 
aligned  countries  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  United  States.  I  strongly  believe  that  by 
taking  these  steps,  we  will  be  accomplishing 
a  great  deal  without  nearly  as  much  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  as  other 
measures  would  have  entailed. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  ques- 
tions. 
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WiMit 

Coana  trains 

Total 

Destination 

1976/77 

1977/78 

1978/79 

Forecait 
1979/80 

1976/77 

1977/78 

Estimate 
1978/79 

Foracast 
1979/80 

1976/77 

1977/78 

1978/79 

Foracast 
1979/80 

EC-». 

Olb«f  Wotern  EuroiM 

Essttfn  EuiOM 

LS 
.5 
L5 
2.6 
3.3 
3.0 
2.0 

Hi" 

3.5 
16 
1.7 

2.3 
.8 

L2 
14 
12 
2.9 
2.0 

iT 

4.6 
6.3 
1.9 

2.3 
1.0 
.7 
2.6 
12 
11 
2.9 
2.7 
2.7 
4.2 
6.1 
1.0 

2.2 

1.3 

12 

4.5 

13 

12 

2.1 

1.5  .. 

2.6 

4.9 

6.2 

1.1 

17.4 
5.9 
4.7 
11 

ia9 

2.5 
1.5 

ia6 

7.5 
4.1 
11.1 
11.3 
19 
1.5 

9.4 
6.5 
6.0 
11.3 
11.7 
4.9 
1.5 
2.9 

ro" 

16 
1.3 

11.0 

7.0 

6.4 

5.0 
12.5 

6.0 

2.0 

2.0  .. 
.1 

1.8 

6.5 

2.4 

119 
6.4 
6.2 
5.7 

14.2 
5.5 
15 

12.9 
13 
5.3 
14.5 
14.5 
6.8 
15 

11.7 
7.5 
6.7 
119 
14.9 
8.0 
4.4 
5.6 
2.7 
5.2 
9.7 
2.3 
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8.3 
9.6 

U5.S.R 

Japan ._. 

Hifh  incoiiM  Asia< 

Middia  Ea*t  (Waatani  Aaia). 

China.... „ 

9.5 
15.8 
9.2 
4.1 
15 

0»af  Aaia 

Africa 

Latin  Aniarica 

OUiar 

.1 
LO 
17 
1.3 

.1  .. 
1.3 
16 
1.2 

2.7 
4.5 
7.3 
10 

2.1 
5.9 
9.9 
11 

Z.7 
6.7 
12.7 
15 

Total 

2Sl8 

30.6 

32.5 

36.1 

52.2 

56.1 

6a2 

62.7 

78.0 

86.7 

92.7 

98.8 

'  Markatiet  y«*r  begins  June  1  fer  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  and  Oct.  1  for  corn  and  train  sorihum.        >  Korea,  Taiwan,  Sintapore,  Hont  Kant,  Indonesia. 

\iS.  EXPORTS  OF  SOYBEANS  AND  SOYBEAN  MEAL.  BY  DESTINATION,  1976/77-1979/80  MARKHING  YEARS' 

|ln  million  metric  tons) 


Soybeans 


Soybean  meal 


Destination 


1976/77 


1977/78 


1978/79  Forecast  1979/80 


U76/77 


1977/78 


1978/79    Foracast  1979/80 


West  Germany L23  1.18 

Netherlands 3.64  4.21 

'Wy .88  .98 

France so  ss 

Ottwr  Wtslarn  Europe. 2.48  167 

Eastern  Europe .n  57 

U.SAR at  80 

Japaa 3.75  3,10 

cMiw :::::::::::  5 

Tahwp .78  .17 

Western  Hemisphere i.oi  1.06 

0*«™ .96  1.12 

Total 16.29  19.07 


1.30 
4.30 

.98 

.66 
167 

.55 
1.19 
4.18 

.14 
1.37 
L25 
1.16 


1.70 
4.58 

1.09 

.76 

4.00 

.55 

.68 

4.18 

.50 

1.39 

1.40 

1.35 


.19 
.94 
.48 
.14 
.41 
.92 


.n 

L23 

.n 
.a 

.» 

1.07 


.22 


.26 


.28 
1.14 
.70 
.35 
.68 
1.U 
.03 
.20 


.32 
1.15 
.70 
.35 
.70 
1.45 


.22 


.02 

.75 
.09 


.74 
.31 


.91 
.21 


.95 
.51 


20.76 


22.18 


4.16 


5.49 


5.92 


6.35 


I  Marketint  year  betins  SepL  1  for  soybeans  and  Oct  1  for  soybean  nieal. 
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Minion  metric  tons 


Marketint  year 


U.S. 
produc- 
tion 


Total     U.S.  ex- 

U.S.      ports  to 

exports     U.S.S.R.> 


U.S.S.R. 
produc- 
tion 


U.S. 

^-^—^■^      averate 

Total         annual 

U.S.S.R.    price  (per 

imports  <      bushel) ' 


Million  metric  tons 


""wheat _ 36.8  19.9  0  99.7  0.5 

Coarsegrains 145.2  18.9  0  76.9  .3 

""wheat 44.1  16.9  0  98.8  15 

Coarsegrains 188.3  24.5  2.9  72.6  4.3 

1972/73- 

Wheat 42.1  31.8  9.5          86.0  15.6 

Coarsegrains 181.3  39.1  4.2          72.5  6.9 

"'^WhMt         46.6  32.9  2.7  109.8  4.5 

Coarse  gtdins...- 186.1  40.4  5.2  101.0  6.4 

""Sheet : -  48.4  27.4  1.0          83.9  2.5 

Coarsegrains 150.5  35.7  1.3          99.7  2.7 


$1.33 
1.33 

1.34 
1.08 

1.76 
1.57 

195 
2.55 

4.09 
103 


MarkeUeg  year 


U.S. 
produc- 
tion 


Total 

U.S. 

exports 


U.S.  ex- 
ports to 
U.S.S.R.' 


U.S.S.R. 
prodnc- 

tMMI 


U.S. 
averate 

Total        aaniMl 

U.S.S.R.    prke  (per 

iaporb>     bwhaO* 


1975/76: 

Wheat _  57.8 

Coarsegrains 184.7 

1976/77: 

Wheat 58.2 

Coarsegrains 193.5 

1977/78: 

Wheat 55.4 

Coarse  grain 203.4 

1978/79: 

Wheat 48.9 

Coase  grains 217.4 

1979/80: » 

Wheat 58.3 

Coarse  grsira -  233.9 


31.7 

sao 

25.5 
50.6 


4.0 
9.9 

2.9 

4.5 


66.2 
65.8 

96.9 
115.0 


10.1 
15.6 

4.6 
17 


use 

2.54 

2.7J 
2.15 


30.6 
56.3 

13 

9.2 

92.2 
92.6 

6.7 
11.7 

2.33 
2.02 

32.5 
60.2 

2.9 
13 

120.8 
105.3 

5.1 
10.0 

2.94 
2.20 

36.1 
62.7 

^? 

86.0 
84.0 

9.8 
14.9 

160-190 
2.25-2.45 

■  July-June  year. 

>  Coarse  gram  price  is  for  corn  only. 

>  Forecast. 


<  The  U.S.S.R.  may  purchase  up  to  8,000,000  tons  of  U.S.  grain  in  the  4th  arM">Mt  year  (October 
1979  to  September  1980). 


U.S.  GRAIN  SUPPORT  AND  RESERVE  PRICES:  1979  AND  1980  CROPS 
(In  dollars  per  bushel] 


Loan  rate       Target  price ' 


Reserve 
release  level 


Reserve 
call  level 


Wheat..... 

Corn 

Soybeans.. 


2.50 
2.10 
4.50 


140 
2.20 


175 
2.63 


4.63 
105 


Lean  rate       Target  price  ■ 


Reserve 
releese  level 


ca«  toval 


Oats 

Baney... 
Sorghum. 


l.Ot  . 

1.71 

2.00 


2.40 
2.34 


Lai 

2.14 

2.  SO 


1.S7 
L4I 
L9 


>  For  1979  crops  only. 


(In  billion  doHarsI 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Net  farm  income. 


14.1 


112 


17.8 


29.9 


27.7 


21.1 


2L2 


2ai 


28.1 


SOVIET  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


Numbers  (as  of  Jan.  1,  million  head) 


Year 


Cattle 


Hogs 


Total  meat 
production 
Poultry     (million  tons) 


TOTAL  GRAIN  CONSUMPTION  AND  STOCKS 
|ln  million  metric  tons) 


Consumption 


Stocks 


1S70 

95.2 

IS71 

99.2 

1972 

102.4 

1973 

104.0 

1974 

106.3 

1J75 

109.1 

1976 

111.0 

1977           — 

110.3 

1978 - 

112.7 

1979 

114.1 

56.1 
67.5 
71.4 
66.6 
70.0 
72.3 
57.9 
611 
70.5 
73.5 


590.3 
652.7 
686.5 
700.0 
747.7 
792.4 
734.4 
796.0 
882.3 
9512 


12.3 
113 
116 
115 
14.6 
15.0 

lie 

14.7 

15.5 

115.3 


Year 


World 
toUl 


United 
States 


UiS.R. 


World 


United 
States 


U.S.  Fanner- 
owned 


■Estimate. 


1970/71.. 
1971/72.. 
1972/73.. 
1973/74.- 
1974/75-. 
1975/76- 
197e/n„ 
1977/78.. 
1978/79.. 
1979/10  >. 


1,138 
1,166 
1,191 
1,251 
1,217 
1,238 
1,305 
1,339 
1,415 
1,418 


164 
175 
181 
177 
141 
154 
152 
161 
179 
182 


187 
181 
187 
214 
206 
180 
221 
2Z7 
231 
222 


166 
183 
141 
147 
134 
140 
196 
191 
227 
207 


56 

74 

48 

31  

28 

37 

62 

75  20 

73  27 

87  32 


I  Included  in  U.S.  stocks  toUl;  instituted  in  1977/71  

>  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  forecasts  as  cf  Jan.  15,  1980; 


world  forecasts  as  of  Jan.  17. 1900. 


MONTHLY  EXPORT  INSPECTIONS 
|ln  million  bushelsl 


Wheat 


Corn 


Month 


Total   Shipped  to    Percent  of  Total  Shipped  to     Percent  of 

inspections       U.S.S.R.  toUl  inspections       U.S.S.R.  totzi 


■''78:  .    . 

January 76.7  110  16.9  121.4  30.3  25.0 

February 80.2  15.7  19.6  1314  37.9  28.4 

March 100.5  110  12.9  150.7  55.9  37.1 

April 96.6  19.9  20.6  166.6  49.2  29.5 

May U1.7  5.4  4.4  195.9  60.8  31.0 

June 110.0  5.6  5.1  216.0  56.4  26.1 

July 111.0  «.4  7.6  168.2  25.5  15.2 

August. 125.7  119  11.1  186.9  36.1  19.3 

September 116.1  .8  .7  166.9  17.3  10.4 

October 116.5  4.7  4.0  136.0  19.3  14.2 

November 92.7  .9  1.0  155.6  9.8  6.3 

December 91.5  4.0  4.4  157.0  6.2 19 

Total 1,239.2  105.3  15  1.954.6  404.7  20.7 


Wheat 


Com 


Month 


Total   Shipped  to 
inspections       U.S.S.R. 


Percent  of  Total  Shipped  to     P«rce«tof 

total  inspections       U.S.S.R.  total 


1979 


January 70.0 

February 59.9 

March 717 

April 712 

May 83.4 

June 100.6 

July 129.4 

August 119.9 

September 112.5 

October 141.4 

November 116.2 

December 1118 

Total 1,194.0 


7.1 

10.1 

10 

114 

15.3 

20.8 

14.2 

114 

11.2 

114 

15.7 

15.6 

16.8 

110 

16.6 

118 

20.4 

111 

25.2 

17.8 

113 

15.7 

22.2 

19.5 

125.9 
1213 
164.8 
1819 
2019 
225.1 
241.9 
222.1 
188.4 
1914 
232.2 
220.5 


6.7 
11.7 
34.5 
211 
417 
49.6 
75.2 
713 
47.2 
215 
39.8 
51.0 


5.3 
9.1 
20.9 
113 
219 
22.0 
31.1 
310 
25.1 
14.4 
17.1 
211 


191.0 


16.0       2.335.4 


494.3 


21.2 
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rONGRE.S.SIONAT.  RF.miin  —  QPIMATP 


1  AC 


^F 
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FUTURES  AND  CASH  PRICES  FOB  CORN,  WHEAT,  AND  SOYBEANS  i 


January  23,  1980 


Cash 


FvhirM 


Corn 


WhMt 


JmlSL.- 
Jin.4_. 

J«.7 

JmlS... 
Jm.  9„_ 
JaiL  10.. 
Jul  U.. 
Jm.  14.. 
Jml  15.. 
Jan.  16.. 
Jan.  17.. 
Jan.  U.. 
Jan.  21.. 
JaiL22.. 
Jan.  23.. 
Jan.  24.. 
Jaik2S... 


Corn' 

Wh«at> 

Soybeans' 

Chicafo' 

Omaha' 

lowa< 

2.(7 

4.46 

6.70 

2.63 

2.35 

2.18 

2.M 

4.46 

6l66 

2. 36 

2.33 

2.15 

m 
m 

2.7 

M 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2.1 

4.  IS 

6uS2 

2.30 

2.01 

Lie 

2.73 

4.2S 

6.58 

2.53 

2.21 

2.04 

2.70 

4.27 

6.58 

2.51 

2.24 

2.02 

2.71 

4.33 

6lS6 

2.52 

2.25 

2.04 

2.70 

4.35 

6l55 

2.50 

2.23 

2.06 

2.77 

4.54 

6.77 

2.57 

2.29 

2.11 

2.73 

4.51 

6.71 

2.53 

2.25 

2.10 

Wastarn      Cotumbia, 
Kansas'  S.C.' 


Portland'      CMufo' 


Kansas       Soybaani, 
City  •       Chlcaio" 


2.44 

NO 

NO 

NQ 

NQ 

2.21 

2.28 

2.26 

2.26 

2.26 

2.34 

2.34 


2.83 
2.83 

2.48 
2.63 
2.64 
2.64 
2.70 
2.70 


4.36 
4.36 

3 

4.05 
4.15 
4.17 
4.23 
4.25 
4.44 
4.41 


4.40 

4.39 

N 

4!  01 
4.14 
4.20 
4.26 
4.28 
4.35 
4.35 


6.23 
6.15 

N 
N 

5!  97 
&05 
6.06 
6.16 
6.20 
6.42 
6.36 


NQ-No  quota. 

■  Mlars  par  bushai. 

>  Match  contracts,  Chkaio  Board  of  Trade. 

'  Cash  prkcs  at  terminals  (or  No.  2  Yellow  com. 

<  Midpoint  of  price  rante  bid  to  farmers  at  elevaton  In  Central  Iowa. 

I  Midpoint  of  price  range  bid  to  farmers  at  elevators  In  Eastern  Colorado  and  Western  Kansas. 


•  Prices  at  elevators  for  Central  areas  of  South  Carolina. 
'  Prices  at  elevators  at  Eastern  origins  No.  2  Yellow. 

•  Prices  at  terminals  (or  No.  1  Soft  Red  Winter. 

•  Prices  at  terminals  (or  No.  1  Hard  Red  Winter. 
''  Prices  at  terminals  (or  No.  I  Yellow. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  REPORTS  ON 
HIS  RECENT  TRIP  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently, during  the  recess,  made  a  brief 
but  intensive  trip  to  Israel.  It  was  my 
first  visit  to  the  Middle  East  since  1975. 
I  was  able  to  renew  old  acquaintances 
with  Mayor  Teddy  KoUek  as  well  as  gain 
new  insights  into  the  current  state  of 
the  peace  process  from  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  Defense  Minister  Welzman, 
all  of  whom  were  extraordinarily  gen- 
erous with  their  time. 

Rather  than  make  a  formal  report 
about  this  trip,  I  decided  to  describe  my 
experiences  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
a  number  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
aroimd  the  coimtry.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  letter  with  the  Senate  by  inserting 
It  in  the  RicoRD. 

I  am  also  inserting  an  article  on  my 
tour  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Jerusalem 
Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
letter  and  the  article  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  foUows: 

TJB.  Sknar, 
Washington.  B.C.,  January  11,  1980. 
Dkam  Fsmto:  ThlB  Is  my  flrrt  letter  of  the 
new  decade.  It  follows  a  brief  but  Intensive 
December  visit  to  Israel — the  hlghUghts  of 
which  I  wotild  lllce  to  pass  on  to  you. 

At  6:00  pjn.  on  Saturday,  December  8th. 
I  bad  a  fascinating  nlnety-mlnute  visit  with 
Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  at  his  resi- 
dence In  Jerusalem.  At  no  previous  time  did 
I  And  him  more  vigorous,  clearmlnded  witty 
and  high-splrlted. 

The  Prime  Minister  talked  with  great  en- 
thusiasm about  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
•■• — a  process  which  I  fully  and  actively 
■upport.  He  spoke  of  the  miraculous  galas 
that  have  been  made  by  Bgypt  and  Israel 
to  laying  the  basis  for  lasting  peace  between 
the  two  major  military  powers  in  the  Middle 
Bast.  He  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
problems  of  the  Egyptian  economy  and  told 
me  of  the  quiet  efforts  Israel  U  mnwng  to 
MBlst  Egypt  technically  and  economically. 

He  beUeves.  quite  properly,  that  Israel  U 
contributing  very  substantially  to  the  peace 
process  by  yielding  the  Sinai  with  two  highly 
sophisticated  alrbases  and  valuable  oU  fields. 


What  is  clear  is  that  Mr.  Begin  is  fully 
committed  to  the  Camp  David  agreement 
and  seems  to  feel  confident  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Mr.  Sadat.  There  is  a  noticeable 
tone  of  affection  and  admiration  In  his  voice 
when  he  speaks  of  Sadat  and  what  the  two 
men  have  atccompllshed. 

On  the  Issues  of  Palestinian  concerns  and 
the  PLO  In  particular,  Mr.  Begin  spoke  at 
considerable  length.  He  does  not  see  the  day 
when  Israel  would  ever  sit  down  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  leaders  of  the  PLO.  To  do 
so,  he  argues,  would  be  to  negotiate  with  an 
orgranization  officially  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  Israel.  When  I  asked  him  what 
his  position  would  be  If  the  PLO  recognized 
Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  he  said  that  he  preferred  not 
to  speculate  on  a  hypothetical  impossibility. 

But  Mr.  Begin  did  underscore  his  view 
that  there  could  be  autonomous  Palestinian 
authority  in  the  so-called  West  Bank  area. 
He  does  not  see  this  evolving  into  an  Inde- 
pendent Palestinian  State.  He  made  a  spe- 
cial point  of  emphasizing  that  autonomy 
for  the  Palestinians  within  the  Can^>  David 
framework  conveys  no  "legislative"  power. 
Rather,  the  West  Bank  Palestinians  would 
have  certain  "administrative"  functions 
that  would  stop  short  of  nationhood  in  that 
they  would  not  maintain  independent  mili- 
tary power,  or  conduct  foreign  policy,  or 
legislate  In  any  way  comparable  to  a  sov- 
ereign State  such  as  Israel  or  the  United 
States. 

I  suspect  that  we  are  going  to  see  much 
discussion  in  the  days  ahead  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "autonomy."  But  I  also  believe  this 
is  an  issue  that  can  be  resolved  through 
negotiations. 

The  day  before  I  met  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  I  had  a  frank  and  rather  lengthy 
discussion  with  the  Israeli  Defense  Minis- 
ter, Ezer  Welzman.  I  found  him,  as  on  ear- 
lier occasions,  to  be  one  of  the  most  affable 
and  engaging  politicians  one  can  encounter. 
While  he  is  a  tough-minded,  dedicated 
patriot,  the  permanent  crinkles  around  his 
eyes  and  mouth  are  ever  ready  to  break  Into 
a  laugh  or  a  quip.  Referring  to  a  current 
argument  he  was  involved  In  with  some  of 
his  coUeagues  In  the  Knesset,  he  said  laugh- 
ingly: "I've  been  fighting  Arabs  all  my  life; 
now  I'm  fighting  Jews!"  When  I  congratu- 
lated him  for  resolving  a  dispute  with  a 
West  Bank  mayor  that  had  led  to  the  tem- 
porary resignation  of  the  other  West  Bank 
mayors,  he  said  simply:  "Well,  we  made  a 
mistake  and  we  hAd  to  back  out  of  it." 
Not   many  defense   ministers  or  politicians 


In  general  are  ever  heard  saying:  "I  made  a 
mistake."  It  would  be  well  for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  humanity  if  more  of  us  had  the 
self-confidence  to  be  able  to  admit  error. 

Listening  to  Ezer  Welzman  discuss  Is- 
rael's military  and  poUtloal  stmggle  for 
survival  the  last  thirty  years,  a  struggle  he 
has  been  involved  In  since  the  beginning, 
sharpened  my  a{>preciatlon  for  the  bravery, 
the  brilliance  and  the  Incredible  tenacity 
that  has  defended  and  Inspired  the  Israeli 
nation.  I  expect  that  the  world  will  hear 
much  more  from  Ezer  Welzman  before  his 
career  Is  over.  He  is  an  uncommon  political 
leader  with  a  common  touch  and  a  great 
military  authority  with  obvious  poUtlcal 
and  diplomatic  skills. 

And  then  there  was  the  day  toxirlng  Jeru- 
salem with  perhaps  the  world's  most  charm- 
ing Mayor,  Teddy  KoUek.  I  have  known 
Mayor  KoUek  as  a  friend  for  many  yean. 
He  once  gave  me  a  ring  dating  back  to  the 
second  century,  which  I  wore  for  many 
years.  This  ageless  man  Is  one  of  my  two  or 
three  favorite  politicians  around  the  globe. 
He  knows  his  city  and  his  people  In  a  way 
that  is  astounding  to  behold.  As  we  walked 
through  the  streets,  the  shops,  the  cafes, 
the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem,  Teddy  KoUek 
carried  on  a  constant  banter  with  Moslems, 
Christians  and  Jews  with  apparent  ease  and 
enjoyment.  I  hope  that  ru  never  have  to 
seek  re-election  against  a  poUtlcal  person- 
ality like  Teddy  Kollek! 

I  last  toured  Jerusalem  with  MSayor  Kollek 
in  April  of  1976.  Since  then,  the  excavations 
around  the  wall  and  the  painstaking  restora- 
tion of  other  parts  of  the  city  represent  a 
marvelous  devotion  to  history  and  culture. 
I  see  no  basis  at  aU  for  the  criticism  directed 
at  these  carefully  developed  excavations  and 
restorations.  They  are  being  carried  out  with 
reverence  and  care  for  the  accomplishments 
of  earlier  cultural  and  religious  movements. 

I  completed  my  day  with  Mayor  KoUek 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  Jerusalem 
must  remain  a  unified  city  under  Israeli  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  that  the  negotiations 
lead  to  this  outcome.  It  is  Important  that 
Christians,  Moslems.  Jews  and  other  religious 
groups  all  have  full  access  to  their  holy 
places.  This  assurance  is  fully  recognized  by 
the  Israelis,  who  have  given  loving  care  to 
the  religious  shrines  of  all  faiths  In  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  remaining  highlights  of  my  visit  to 
Israel  were  two  delightful  and  stimulating 
dinners  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zalman  ShovaJ 
at  their  home  in  Tel  Aviv  and  by  Mr.  Hanan 
Bar-On  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  Jerusalem.  Mr. 
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Shoval  Is  a  young,  highly  articulate  member 
of  the  Likud  Party.  Hanan  Bar-On,  now  the 
Deputy  Dlrector-Oeneral  of  the  Israeli  For- 
eign Ministry,  is  a  friend  whom  I  came  to 
know  when  he  was  with  the  Israeli  Embassy 
in  Washington.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
wisest  men  In  Israel. 

I  came  away  from  this  enjoyable,  but  all 
too  brief,  visit  to  Israel  with  refreshed  faith 
in  the  important  role  which  this  small  but 
amazingly  dynamic  nation  plajrs  In  the  life 
of  the  world.  The  seizure  of  the  American 
Embassy  and  our  diplomatic  personnel  In 
Iran  has  given  us  as  Americans  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  anger  and  fear  which  Israel 
has  long  experienced  from  terrorists.  It  Is 
regrettable  that  we  have  to  live  through  a 
personal  tragedy  of  this  kind  to  comprehend 
some  of  the  anguish  which  Israelis  have  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  terrorists  over  the 
years.  And  to  understand  why  the  Israelis 
quite  properly  do  not  talk  to  the  PLO  and 
why  we  should  not  do  so  either.  To  do  other- 
wise would  confer  legitimacy  on  their  terror- 
ist activities. 

Olven  the  alarming  developments  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan,  along  with  the  Instability 
that  characterizes  much  of  the  Middle  East, 
it  is  Imperative  that  Israel  remain  a  strong 
and  dependable  ally  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  Israel  is  a  key  factor  In  our  security 
In  that  part  of  the  globe.  Thus  we  must  be 
prepared  to  Increase  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  this  vitally  Important 
aUy. 

As  this  New  Year  and  this  new  decade  open, 
my  prayer  is  that  we  may  find  the  ways  that 
make  for  peace  and  security  In  the  Middle 
East,  In  Iran,  In  suffering  little  Cambodia, 
and  around  this  shrinking  globe,  on  which 
all  mortals  must  survive  or  perish. 
Sincerely, 

OzoacE  McOOTBIIf. 


US. 


Senator    Touks    Jerusalem:     "Dove" 
McOovESN  A  "Hawk"  on  Terror 
(By  Judy  Siegel) 

The  holding  of  American  hostages  in  Iran 
"has  given  Americans  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  fear  of  terrorism  that  Tsrael  has  had 
for  30  years,"  Democratic  Senator  George 
McOovem  said  in  Jerusalem  last  night. 

"This  situation  is  something  new  for  us 
Americans,"  the  South  Dakota  senator  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post.  "Now  we  know  how  Is- 
rael has  felt  about  terrorism." 

McOovern,  whose  "dovish"  views  scaled 
many  American  Jewish  voters  when  he  ran 
unsuccessfully  for  the  presidency  against 
Richard  Nixon  In  1973,  said  that  he  supports 
"for  the  time  being,"  the  U.8.  policy  not  to 
make  official  contacts  with  the  PLO.  "We 
shouldn't  Jeopardize  the  peace  negotiations," 
he  explained. 

Aware  that  top  members  of  the  AyatoUah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini's  government  have  con- 
tacts with  the  PLO,  McOovem  said  he  is 
worried  about  terrorists  of  all  kinds.  "The 
PLO  probably  comes  as  close  as  any  group 
to  speaking  for  the  Palestinians,  but  It's  not 
the  only  one,"  he  said. 

The  senator,  who  leaves  Israel  this  morn- 
ing after  nearly  two  days  of  touring  and 
meetings  with  Prime  Minister  Menahem 
Begin.  Defence  Minister  Ezer  Welzman  and 
other  officials,  said  he  came  to  get  a  feeling 
of  Israel's  mood  and  of  how  it  has  changed 
since  his  last  visit,  in  1976. 

"I  think  Jerusalem  must  stay  unified,"  said 
the  senator,  who  walked  and  rode  around 
the  city  yesterday  with  Mayor  Teddy  Kol- 
lek. He  said  he  was  Impressed  by  the  way  the 
mayor  was  warmly  greeted  by  Arabs  in  the 
Old  City.  The  "religious  shrines  in  the  city 
have  been  maintained  with  almost  loving 
care  .  .  .  they've  never  been  better  cared 
for.  I  donX  think  It  can  be  Improved,"  be 
said. 


If  an  "airtight  commitment"  can  be 
written  Into  an  agreement  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs  that  aU  religions  can  have 
access  to  the  city,  we  can  surely  push  to 
keeping  Jerusalem  unified  under  the  Israeli 
administration,"  he  told  The  Post.  Although 
as  a  presidential  candidate  be  had  come  out 
in  favour  of  moving  the  U.S.  embassy  to 
Jerusalem,  McOovem  said  he  now  views  his 
position  as  an  error  because  it  was  Imprac- 
tical and  difficult  to  deliver." 

Asked  if  he  bad  changed  his  views  on 
foreign  affairs  as  a  result  of  the  Iran  crisis, 
the  senator  said  that  "people  misunderstood 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  War;  they  thought  we 
were  not  interested  in  protecting  the  securi- 
ty of  the  U.S.  But  in  Iran,  the  U.S.  embassy 
was  seized  by  a  terrorist  group  and  they  were 
backed  by  the  host  country.  On  this  I'm  an 
out-and-out  hawk." 

If  the  50  U.8.  hostages  are  banned, 
McOovern  advocates  a  mUltary  attack 
against  Iran.  He  added  that  "It  wasn't  the 
absence  of  U.S.  military  power  that  en- 
couraged or  allowed  the  terrorists  to  take 
over  the  embassy.  The  VS.  is  stlU  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world." 


AMBASSADOR  ANNE  MARTINDELL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  well-served  throughout 
the  world  by  foreign  service  men  and 
women  of  dedication,  intelligence,  and 
diplomatic  skill.  In  my  foreign  travels, 
I  am  always  impressed  by  the  caliber  of 
the  American  Ambassador  and  our  Em- 
bassy staffs.  Almost  without  exception, 
they  are  informed  and  effective  repre- 
sentatives of  this  country. 

One  ambassador  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years  is  Mrs.  Anne  Martindell, 
newly  aiwointed  to  New  Zealand.  Al- 
though women  ambassadors  are  still 
rather  few  in  numbers.  Ambassador 
Martindell  is  demonstrating  that  they 
are  accepted  and  admired  for  their  com- 
petence and  ability.  As  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Zealand  Herald  of  No- 
vember 28,  1979,  points  out,  AmbassadOT 
Martindell  has  quickly  won  the  accept- 
ance and  esteem  of  the  New  Zealanders. 
They  are  discovering  her  perception, 
affability  and  pragmatism. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Zealand  Herald.  Nov.  28, 1979] 

Woman  Diplomat  Enjoys  Locai.  View  From 

"Fortress" 

Mrs.  Anne  Clark  Martindell  is  quickly  es- 
tablishing a  reputation  as  being  one  of  the 
most  affable  and  popular  United  States  am- 
bassadors to  New  Zealand  of  recent  times. 

Sought  as  a  public  speaker,  forthright. 
Independent,  friendly  and  a  dedicated  fan 
of  the  Kiwi  lifestyle,  Mis.  Martindell.  aged  64, 
has  had  few  moments  to  herself  since  taking 
over  the  fortress-like  American  embassy  in 
Wellington  three  months  ago. 

"My  tongue's  hanging  out,"  she  says  of 
the  pace  of  her  work,  "but  of  course,  I  like 
that,  it  becomes  your  recreation,  almost." 
"anj-T"  rusB 

Mrs.  Martindell,  a  former  New  Jersey 
state  senator,  arrived  amid  a  blaze  of  pub- 
licity over  what  her  predecessor,  Mr.  Arml- 
stead  Seldendjun.  was  authorized  to  say 
about  nuclear  warships  and  a  furore  over 


whether  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Muldoon. 
had  said  to  her  that  be  did  not  like  lady 
politicians. 

She  quickly  made  it  clear  she  thought  the 
fuss  was  "sUly"  and  now  brushes  the  affair 
off  as  a  misunderstanding.  Far  more  impor- 
tant things  occupy  her  attention. 

Mrs.  Martindell  says  her  main  task  In  New 
Zealand  will  be  to  promote  goodwlU — and 
trade — with  the  United  States. 

In  January  she  plans  a  return  visit  to 
America  to  talk  about  improving  trade  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  two  coimtrles. 

As  far  as  greater  access  for  our  beef  la 
concerned,  Mrs.  MartlndeU  purses  her  Upa 
in  thought. 

"Our  producers  don't  want  to  be  closed 
out  of  their  own  market.  It's  a  strong  lobby, 
and  the  dairy  lobby  is  even  more  so. 

"But  carpets  and  lamb,  I  see  a  window 
there." 

She  says  there  coiUd  be  a  big  opportu- 
nity for  lamb  sales  to  America.  A  lack  of 
interest  in  eating  sheep-meat  ought  to  be 
overcome. 

New  Zealand  firms  have  already  notcbed 
up  successes  with  carpet  sales,  and  tin. 
Martindell  said  that  was  another  area  much 
easier  than  the  vexed  beef  question,  because 
America  had  few  sheep  and  so  not  much 
wool. 

"Woolen  carpets  are  something  we  are  get- 
ting back  to  in  the  States.  I  bad  what  was 
probably  a  typical  experience.  I  moved  Into 
a  new  house  about  seven  years  ago  and 
thought  I  couldn't  possibly  afford  wool  so 
I  put  aU-acryUc  carpets  In.  They  were  Jtist 
no  good  at  all,  and  others  have  found  tbe 
same  thing." 

LACK   or   MONET 

Cultural  exchanges  are  another  topic  iin. 
Martindell  will  look  at  on  her  visit  hoine. 

She  wants  to  bring  some  of  America's  "In- 
teresting people  and  organizations"  here,  but 
says  there  are  limits  because  of  lack  ct 
money. 

"I'm  thinking  of  anyone  who  would  b« 
of  interest  to  New  Zealanders.  Leaden  In 
various  fields,  the  arts  .  .  .  politicians,  rm 
going  to  try  to  find  as  many  of  what  my 
husband  used  to  describe  as  'self-feeder a.' 
people  who  can  pay  their  own  way." 

Mrs.  Martindell,  a  former  politician  who 
turned  pubUc  servant,  considers  betaeU 
more  a  political  rather  than  a  career  diplo- 
mat because  of  her  background. 

She  said  she  could  work  In  very  weU  with 
New  Zeadand  politicians. 

"I've  had  a  very  interesting  series  of  maet- 
Ings  with  your  cabinet  ministers,  and  rm 
very  impressed  with  their  competencs  and 
intelligence.  I'm  sure  there  are  otber  good 
people  who  are  not  In  office,  though  most 
of  the  ones  I  have  talked  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Oovemment." 

If  Labour  won  office,  Mrs.  lCartlnd«D  fore- 
saw no  problems.  'Tve  found  them  extronely 
competent  and  able  people  also." 

But  Labour  remains  firmly  opposed  to 
nuclear  vessels  in  New  Zealamd  ports.  Would 
that  be  a  stumbling  block  to  relationships 
with  a  Labour  Oovemmentf 

DOESN'T  AOaXE 

"I  discussed  that  with  Mr.  Rowling  and 
he  raised  his  worries  about  It.  I  tried  to 
convince  him  those  worries  were  unneces- 
sary. He  does  agree  that  they  arent  poten- 
tially dangerous  because  I  told  him  about 
my  feeling  that  I  had  to  be  convinced  my- 
self. I  was  skeptical  but  I  was  convtneed  .  .  . 

"I  talked  to  our  naval  people  and  they've 
taken  aU  possible  safeguards.  Tbe  level  ot 
radiation  used  in  their  power  plants  Is 
mlnlscule  compared  with  commercial  plants 
and  naval  training  In  safety  is  far  superior 
to  the  commercial  people." 
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Mrs.  Martlndell  Is  empbatlc  that  visits 
at  nuclear  warships  are  Inextricably  tied  to 
the  AnzuB  treaty  and  any  ban  would  harm 
the  relationship. 

She  taxes  out  notes  for  that  subject,  say- 
ing the  prepared  words  are  better  than  her 
own. 


"The  ability  of  thp  United  States  to  fiU- 
flll  Its  commitments  under  the  Anzus  treaty 
and  to  assist  in  maintaining  security  In 
the  South  Paclflc  region  would.  Indeed,  be 
hampered." 

Mrs.  Martlndell  said  American  warships 
were  Increasingly  becoming  nuclear-power- 
ed for  the  simple  reason  oil  was  getting  even 
more  scarce. 

"The  Anzus  treaty  Is  stUl  realistic.  I  should 
certainly  think  we  would  come  to  the  aid 
If  you  were  Invaded,  though  It's  highly 
unlikely  you  would  be  invaded.  Tou're  not 
a  primary  target,  you're  lucky." 

Mrs.  Martlndell,  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, has  an  impressive  background  of  pub- 
lic life,  though  she  was  aged  50  before  tak- 
ing w  full  career  interests. 

Much  of  her  public  life  has  been  con- 
ce' '' .  .   /1th  women's  affairs. 

"Women  are  moving  into  most  fields  and 
In  bigger  numbers  but  I  don't  think  we'll 
ever  become  a  matriarchy,"  she  laughs. 

"But  ...  as  far  as  women  in  the  diplo- 
matic field  goes,  it's  something  I've  been 
working  at." 

The  United  States  now  has  10  or  11  wom- 
en ambassadors,  she  says,  still  a  small  pro- 
portion of  diplomatic  staff.  But  many  more 
women  were  working  up  the  levels  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mrs.  Martlndell  professes  to  a  lifelong  in- 
terest In  New  Zealand,  though  it  was 
not  until  this  year  that  she  managed  to 
get  here. 

Now  here,  she  hopes  to  stay  as  long  as 
possible,  emphasising  the  words.  But  am- 
bassadors are  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  president. 

If  President  Carter  loses  the  election,  she 
has  to  tender  her  resignation,  though  the 
incoming  president  need  not  accept  it.  The 
matter  is  one  of  protocol. 

"New  Zealand  is  so  peaceful  and  beautiful, 
it's  the  kind  of  country  and  lifestyle  I  like. 
I'm  a  bad  painter,  but  if  I  have  any  spare 
time  I  shall  be  painting  outdoors.  I  picked 
up  a  little  booklet  on  courses  . .  ." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  if  there  is 
no  one  else  ready  to  speak  at  the  present 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  ttie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IS  THIS  JOURNEY  NECESSARY? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  Arthur  Schlesin- 
ger.  Jr.,  has  written  a  very  provocative 
and,  I  think,  important  piece  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Friday,  January  18, 
relative  to  the  reacticm  in  this  country 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
and  sasgesting  some  of  the  cMisidera- 
tions  that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  if 
this  entire  incident,  this  tragedy,  is  to  be 
kept  in  proper  per^)ectlve. 


Believing  that  it  will  contribute  to 
more  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
challenge  that  we  face  as  a  consequence 
of  Soviet  behavior  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
Professor  Schlesinger's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  This  Jousnet  Necessast? 

(By  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.) 

"The  superpowers  often  behave  like  two 
heavily  armed  blind  men  feeling  their  way 
around  a  room,  each  believing  himself  in 
mortal  peril  from  the  other  whom  he  as- 
sumes to  have  perfect  vision.  .  .  .  Each  tends 
to  ascribe  to  the  other  side  a  consistency, 
foresight  and  coherence  that  its  own  experi- 
ence belies.  Of  course,  over  time  even  two 
blind  men  can  do  enormous  damage  to  each 
other,  not  to  speak  of  the  room." 

This  fine  passage — from  Henry  Kissinger's 
fascinating  memoirs — is  worth  recaUlng 
these  days  when  we  stand  on  the  verge  of 
being  swept  away  on  one  of  those  Soviet- 
master-plan  waves  of  national  panic.  Jimmy 
Carter,  in  an  astonishing  confession  of  presi- 
dential naivete,  tells  us  that  the  scales  have 
fallen  from  his  eyes  and  he  doesn't  think 
the  Russians  are  good  guys  any  more.  Where 
in  the  world  has  he  been  for  the  last  half 
century?  Having  bad  too  enraptured  a  view 
of  the  U.S.S11.  in  the  past,  he  now  appears 
ready  to  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme.  A 
Carter  Doctrine  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Southwest  Asia  Is  reportedly  in  the  ofllng: 
our  master  plan  to  counter  their  master 
plan. 

HAWKS   AMD    DOVES 

So  we  are  back  to  playing  "hawks"  and 
"doves"  again.  This  has  never  seemed  to 
me  a  very  useful  gaihe.  Like  most  people, 
I  am  a  hawk  when  I  think  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  threatened,  and  I  am 
less  hawkish  when  I  think  that  we  are  get- 
ting unduly  excited  over  developments  that 
do  not  threaten  our  security  and  are  be- 
yond our  power  to  control  anyway.  I  was 
therefore  a  hawk  in  1941  and  an  anti-hawk 
in  1966.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  charge 
into  Yugoslavia  after  the  death  of  Tito,  I 
would  regard  this  as  a  casus  belli.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  charges  into  Afghanistan, 
it  is  an  outrageous  act  calling  tor  condem- 
nation by  the  international  community.  But 
does  It  justify  the  current  national  panic? 
Does  It  demand  Anxerlcan  military  inter- 
vention In  Southwest  Asia? 

The  panic-mongers  cry — and  Jimmy 
Carter,  Judging  by  his  January  4  speech, 
seems  to  agree — that  Afghanistan  is  the  first 
step  in  the  unfolding  of  a  giant  Soviet 
Scheme  to  encircle  Iran,  dominate  Pakistan, 
establish  bases  on  the  Arabian  Sea  and  begin 
the  conquest  of  the  oil  fields.  Maybe  there  is 
such  a  master  plan.  Maybe,  while  our  side 
gropes  around  blindly,  those  superhuman 
Russians  have  perfect  vision.  StUl,  before 
drastic  concliisions  rush  on  to  drastic  coun- 
teractions, leading  to  more  drastic  counter- 
actions from  the  other  side,  let  us  hold  our 
horses.  BiAaybe  there  are  other  conceivable 
interpretations  of  the  Soviet  motive  in  In- 
vading Afghanistan. 

One  can  Imagine  a  meeting  In  the  Kremlin 
some  weeks  back.  A  comrade  says  gloomly, 
"Look,  feUows.  everything  is  going  against 
us  these  days.  The  Chinese  are  getting  into 
bed  with  the  Americans.  I  dont  know  whom 
you  can  count  on  in  Eastern  Europe  any 
more.  The  Americans  are  bringing  their  new 
nuked  into  Western  Europe.  SALT  n  is  down 
the  drain.  We're  getting  nowhere  in  Africa, 
and  Lord  Carrington  has  dished  us  in  Rho- 
deaU,  and  Somalia  la  offering  baoes  to  the 


Americans.  We  can't  feed  our  own  people  or 
get  them  consumer  goods.  We're  in  trouble 
all  over.  And  now  that  mess  in  Afghanistan! 
We  can't  trust  that  fellow  we  have  In  Kabul, 
Amln.  He  won't  take  orders.  He  may  not  even 
beat  the  guerrillas. 

"Fellows,  we've  got  to  have  a  success  some- 
where. And  we  certainly  can't  accept  the  bu- 
mlliation  of  a  defeat  in  a  country  right  on 
our  own  frontier.  Afghanistan  is  slipping 
away.  If  we  don't  do  something,  we  will  lose 
all  credibility  everywhere.  When  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  trouble  in  Vietnam,  they  threw 
out  Diem  and  put  in  a  new  government.  Let's 
do  that  Then  they  made  their  big  mistake 
and  didn't  follow  up  with  their  own  combat 
units  for  another  fifteen  months.  Let's  learn 
from  that.  Incrementalism  is  hell.  Let's  put 
in  a  big  force  at  once  and  get  it  over  with." 

Our  hard-liners  like  to  think  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  dynamic  and  purposeful  state 
following  a  policy  laid  down  with  consistency, 
foresight  and  coherence.  But  it  may  as  well 
be  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  weary,  drab 
country,  led  by  sick  old  men,  beset  by  insup- 
erable problems  at  home  and  abroad  and  liv- 
ing from  crisis  to  crisis.  It  may  well  have 
invaded  Afghanistan  out  of  weakness,  not 
out  of  strength,  for  reasons  that  are  essen- 
tially defensive  rather  than  aggre=«lve.  local 
rather  than  global,  despairing  rather  than 
joyously  premeditated. 

Of  cour  e  the  Soviet  Union  enters  any  sit- 
uation with  minlmimii  and  maximum  objec- 
tives. It  expands  by  targets  of  opportunity: 
If  the  noncommunlst  world  does  not  handle 
the  problem  Intelligently,  the  Russians  may 
conceivably  try  to  move  on  toward  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  and  the  oil  fields.  But  this  wUl 
not  be  so  simple  as  it  sounds;  even  Afghani- 
stan is  not  going  to  be  all  that  simple.  A 
Soviet  invasion  of  the  Persian  Oulf  area 
would  estrange  the  Moslem  world,  including 
some  of  the  40  million  Moslems  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Moreover,  little  is  easier  to  sabotage 
than  oil  fields  and  pipe  lines — and  little 
Is  harder  to  extinguish  than  Arab  nationalism 
and  Moslem  fanaticism. 

The  problem  now  Is  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  exploiting  targets  of  opportunity. 
International  condemnation,  especially  from 
Third  World  countries,  is  essential.  As  for 
President  Carter's  roster  of  symbolic  gestures, 
I  am  in  favor  of  cancelling  our  participation 
in  the  Oljrmplc  Oames — and  in  the  Winter 
Olympics  too.  Senator  Moynlhan.  The  can- 
cellation of  the  grain  sales  is  one  of  thoae 
spurious  "decisive"  actions  that  impooes  a 
disproportionate  sacrifice  on  a  single  group, 
the  farmers,  and  gives  the  rest  of  us  th« 
pleasurable  feeling  that  we  can  be  tough 
without  personal  discomfort  to  ourselves.  It 
wUl  have  no  great  Impact  on  the  Russians. 
They  are  used  to  eating  poorly. 

If  we  want  real  sacrifices  that  would  have 
real  Impact,  let  us  sharply  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  Middle  East  oil  by  cutting  down 
on  our  oil  consumption — cmd  the  way  to  do 
that  quickly,  visibly  and  equitably  Is  through 
a  system  of  gasoline  rationing. 

But  instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  an  aroused  nation  to  conserve  en- 
ergy, the  administration  talks  of  a  Carter 
Doctrine  for  Southwest  Asia.  A  Carter  Doc- 
trine doubtless  has  a  good  ring  for  domestic 
politics  In  a  presidential  year.  But  it  will 
raise  a  host  of  expectations  and  imply  a  mxU- 
tltude  of  commitments  on  the  international 
scene;  or  else  It  will  be  worse  than  useless. 
What  kind  of  action  does  the  President  In- 
tend under  his  Doctrine? 

The  idea  of  a  rapid  deployment  force 
makes  me  nervous.  Such  a  force  would  have 
been  of  no  use  in  Iran  or  in  Afghanistan. 
Suppose  we  create  such  a  force  now,  send  It 
to  the  Persian  Oulf  and  it  gets  into  trouble. 
Then  what?  By  this  time  our  national  pres- 
tige will  have  been  engaged.  We  will  be  told 
that  we  can't  accept  the  humiliation  of  a 
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defeat.  We  wlU  send  in  conventional  units 
to  save  the  rapid  deployment  force.  Then, 
with  our  troops  committed  to  the  Persian 
Oulf,  "nto  might  die,  and  the  Red  Army 
might  think  it  safe  in  such  circumstances  to 
go  into  Yugoslavia — as  It  went  Into  Hungary 
in  1956  when  England  and  Prance  were  pre- 
occupied with  Suez. 

Sending  arms  into  the  area  in  any  serious 
quantity  is  problematic  too.  Such  arms  are 
all  too  likely  to  be  used  against  us  at  the 
next  spin  of  the  dial.  Consider  what  has  hap- 
pened to  aU  the  arms  we  shipped  Into  Iran. 
I  would,  though,  keep  American  naval  and 
air  power  in  the  area  to  discourage  the  Rus- 
sians from  trying  something  fancy. 

TOT7GR  TALK     AND     FLAG     WAVUTC 

The  presidential  campaign  confuses  our 
reactions.  Tough  talk  and  flag  waving  bring 
cheers  from  the  crowd  and  improvement  in 
the  polls.  But  let's  keep  Afghanistan  in  pro- 
portion. We  have  been  through  crises  with 
the  Soviet  Union  before,  and  we  wlU  go 
through  them  again.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  an  infinitely  graver  threat  to 
American  security  than  Afghanistan.  Yet  10 
months  later  the  test  ban  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated In  Moscow. 

And  let  us  also  resist  the  demagoguery  that 
invokes  patriotism  in  order  to  suppress  de- 
bate. The  Iran  blackout  of  the  presidential 
campaign  was  just  starting  to  wear  thin 
when  Afghanistan  came  along  to  give  Presi- 
dent Carter  a  free  ride  for  another  few  weeks. 
The  administration  will  try  to  convert  every 
primary  into  a  referendum  on  backing  the 
President  in  a  time  of  national  emergency. 

The  blackout  of  debate  endangers  us  aU. 
Unless  the  American  people  Insist  on  dis- 
cussing the  issues  that  wiU  truly  decide  their 
future,  they  will  in  effect  hand  over  the 
choice  of  our  next  President  to  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini  and  Brezhnev.  And  unless  voices 
of  realism  and  reason  speak  out,  the  two 
blind  men  are  going  to  do  enormous  damage 
to  each  other — and  to  the  room. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


minutes:  Mr.  Wuckki.  Mr.  Borxk,  and 

Mr.  Rugls.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  S.  870.  GI  BELL 
AMENDliSENT  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  but 
no  later  than  12  noon,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  329,  S.  870. 1  cleared  this  with 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
(Mr.  S'nvxNs).  and  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cranston.  I  understand 
it  has  been  cleared  all  the  way  around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAMAH  BAND  OF  THE  NAVAJO 
TRIBE  TRUST  FUNDS 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  500 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl«*k  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1730)  to  declare  that  title  to 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  TMbe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecti<m  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
title  to  the  foUowlng  described  lands  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe: 

Township  7  north,  range  15  west.  New  Mex- 
ico principal  meridian:  sections  7,  19,  and 
31. 

Township  7  north,  range  16  west.  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian:  sections  1.  3,  5, 
7,  9,  11.  13.  15.  17.  19.  ai.  38.  26.  27,  29.  31, 
33,  and  3fi. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tht  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (BCr. 
BMTLat) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
cterea. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 


EXTENSION  OP  NONDISCRIMINA- 
TORY TREATMENT  TO  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  47)  to  approve  the  extension  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  the  products  of  China. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tinguis/ied  assistant  minority  leader  (hSi. 
SRvnfs)  has  authorized  me  to  yldd  my- 
s^  such  time  as  I  may  require  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  business,  and  I 
so  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  there  has  to 
be  one  in  every  crowd,  and  cni  this  after- 
noon I  am  nominating  myself  as,  ap- 
parently, the  lone  Senator  to  speak  in 
(^KMsition  to  most-favored-nation  status 


to   the  so-called  Peoi^'s  RepuMlc  ct 
China. 

I  fed  oMiged  to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing to  the  American  people  about  this 
proposal.  I  do  not  relish  b^Lng  alone  or  in 
a  very  small  minority,  but  there  are  oc- 
casions when  it  is  essential  that  a  Sena- 
tor posture  himself  in  that  fashion. 

Let  us  examine  what  it  really  means 
to  grant  most-favored-nation  status  to 
Communist  China.  Please  note,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  say  the  Pet^e's 
RQ>ublic  of  China,  because  that  is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  is  Communist  China.  I  am  go- 
ing to  address  myself  to  that  aspect  a 
little  later  on  in  my  comments. 

This  proposal  is  the  keystone  of  a 
policy  to  "normalize"  relations  with 
what  can  only  be  described  as  an  ab- 
normal regime. 

I  would  point  out  parenthetically  that 
this  regime.  Mi.  President,  is  one  that 
has  slaughtered  more  than  60  million  of 
its  own  people.  Iliat  is  enough  to  give 
us  pause,  but  there  are  more  naaoot 
than  that. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
who  argue  that  it  is  expedient  to  pre- 
tend that  China  is  a  decent  nation, 
emerging  as  a  reliable  partner  and  a 
potential  customer  for  our  sigricultural 
and  Industrial  products. 

I  have  even  heard  it  said  that  the  act  of 
granting  MFN  status  constitutes  a  blow 
against  the  Soviet  Unicm. 

Well,  we  will  see  what  lies  down  the 
road,  Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Peking  and  Moscow. 

Would  it  really  take  more  than  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Pddng  to  Moscow  or 
Moscow  to  Peking  to  patch  up  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  tyrannical 
Communist  nations?  We  had  better  give 
that  some  tiiought. 

I  would  caution  the  Senate  that  what 
is  important  to  our  policy  is  consistency 
and  loyalty  to  our  friends.  I  think  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade  with  Communist  China 
have  been  overblown  in  all  of  the  rhet- 
oric that  I  have  heard  and  read. 

Trade  with  Communist  China  may  be 
temporarily  beneficial  to  certain  inter- 
ests, but  the  advantages  will  be  non- 
existmt  for  established  sectors  of  our 
econcMny.  Indeed,  most-favored-nation 
status  for  Communist  China  will  be 
detrimental. 

I  want  it  to  be  said  in  years  to  come 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
stood  aJone  on  this  Soiate  floor  and 
pleaded  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  consider  really  what  is  being  proposed. 

I  shall  go  into  these  matters,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  textile  industry 
and  the  tobacco  industry,  in  a  moment. 
But  the  fundamental  base  of  our  policy 
toward  Communist  China  is  totally  in- 
adequate. 

What  is  important  to  the  United  States 
in  the  long  run  is  that  we  display  con- 
sistency and  loyalty  to  our  allies.  I  have 
said  it  before  and  I  will  say  it  again  for 
emphasis.  Yef  look  at  our  record.  We 
have  not  kept  faith  with  the  R«)ubllc 
of  China  on  Taiwan — our  friends,  our 
ally.  We  have  not  even  kept  the  prom- 
ises that  we  made  when  we  set  up  a  spe- 
cial relationship  with  Taiwan  in  the  so- 
called  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  approved 
by  this  Congress  last  year. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
we  should  not  grant  moet-favored-na- 
tion  status  to  Communist  China  unless 
and  imtil  the  Peking  regime  gives  firm 
guarantees  that  the  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
China  will  not  be  violated. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Joint  Com- 
munique aa  the  Establishment  of  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  PRC  stated: 

Tb«  United  States  continues  to  have  an 
Interest  In  the  peaceful  rescriutlon  of  the 
Taiwan  Issue  and  expects  that  the  Taiwan 
Issue  wlU  be  settled  peacefuUy  by  the  Chi- 
nese themselTes. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  those  of  us  who  opposed 
the  recognition  of  the  so-called  People's 
Republic  of  China  were  deeply  disturbed 
by  this  statement,  particularly  because 
the  joint  communique  also  said,  on  be- 
half of  Communist  China,  that  the  way 
of  reunifying  Taiwan  with  the  mainland 
is  "entirely  China's  internal  affair." 

I  remember  rising  on  this  floor  at  the 
time,  trying  my  best  to  point  out  that  it 
is  entirely  within  the  norms  of  interna- 
tional law  to  use  force  to  put  down  inter- 
nal rebdllons.  So  the  net  effect  of  the 
two  statements  seemed  to  be  acquies- 
cence in  the  proposition  that  Taiwan 
was  entirely  an  internal  affair.  Indeed. 
Vice  Premier  Teng  Hsiao-ping  in  his 
statements  of  January  5  and  30,  1979. 
continued  to  maintain  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China's  right  to  fwce  to  in- 
vade Taiwan. 

What  has  been  the  administration's 
posture  in  all  of  this?  The  administra- 
tion has  maintained  that  a  PRC  military 
attack  against  Taiwan  is  extremely  un- 
likely, both  for  miUtary  reasons  and  for 
diplomatic  reasons.  But  this  view  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  subse- 
quent effect  of  deemphasizing  the  Re- 
puUic  of  China's  independence  as  a  re- 
sult of  n.S.  actimis. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  little  in  our 
relaUonship  with  the  Republic  of  China 
since  the  passage  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  to  dissuade  the  so-called 
People's  Republic  of  China  from  assum- 
ing that  we  are  phasing  out  our  interest 
in  the  RepubUc  of  China. 

If  Taiwan  is  to  have  a  credible  de- 
terrent against  attack  from  the  main- 
land, for  example,  it  should  have  the  ca- 
pability to  attack  mainland  air  bases  in 
Pukien,  Ktanghsi.  Kuangtung,  and  Che- 
kiang  provinces,  and  some  industrial 
complexes  in  the  Shanghai  area. 

In  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979, 
it  is  explicitly  provided  : 

It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
to  provide  Taiwan  with  arms  of  a  defensive 
character:  and  to  malnteln  the  capacity  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  resist  any  resort  to  force 
or  other  forms  of  coercion  that  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  security,  or  the  social  or  eco- 
nomic system,  or  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

Yet  the  United  States  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  provide  Taiwan  with  sales  of 
high  performance  military  aircraft  nec- 
essary for  the  kind  of  deterrence  that 
would  be  adequate.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  promised  the  PRC  that  there 
would  be  a  moratorium  on  all  arms  sales 
to  Taiwan  for  the  year  preceding  the  ab- 
rogaUon  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 


with  the  Republic  of  China.  The  United 
States  faithfully  kept  that  promise  to 
the  Communists.  It  was  not  until  Janu- 
ary 2,  1960,  that  the  United  States  agreed 
to  a  list  of  some  defense  articles.  But  the 
key  item,  the  high  performance  aircraft, 
was  not  approved. 

Does  this  not  give  Peking  the  signal 
that  we  are  not  really  serious  about  the 
obligations  we  undertook  in  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act?  Does  it  not  encourage  Pe- 
king to  believe  that  it  can  begin  to  move 
against  Taipei,  particularly  when  we 
grant  MPN  to  Communist  China? 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  regard 
to  diplomatic  immunity  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  China  here 
in  the  United  States,  operating  imder 
the  functimi  of  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil for  NOTth  American  Affairs.  On 
March  29,  1979,  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  act,  but  President  Car- 
ter waited  until  the  last  day  to  sign  it, 
that  is.  April  10.  The  President  then 
waited  for  more  than  two  months  to  is- 
sue an  executive  order  on  Jime  22  im- 
plementing the  act.  The  order  authorizes 
the  Department  of  State  to  issue  orders 
to  grant  privileges  and  immunities  to 
Taiwan  delegations  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  to  date,  the  State  Department  has 
not  yet  issued  that  order.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  discussion,  cmd  drafts  back  and 
forth,  but  no  order. 

Meanwhile,  this  lack  of  privileges  and 
immunities  has  encouraged  extremists  to 
attack  the  offices  of  the  council,  not  only 
in  Washington,  but  elsewhere.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  office  of  China  Airlines 
in  San  Francisco  was  bombed  this  morn- 
ing at  3  ajn.  If  our  administration  fails 
to  provide  the  most  elementary  protec- 
tions of  international  law  for  Taiwan, 
wUl  it  not  encourage  Peking  to  take  steps 
against  Taiwan  itself? 

Another  example  is  the  termination  of 
the  U.S.  ROC  Air  Transport  Agreement 
of  December  20.  1946.  When  it  recog- 
nized the  PRC.  the  administration  as- 
sured us  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  all  other 
treaties  with  the  ROC  would  be  main- 
tained. Indeed,  when  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher  came  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Ccnnmittee, 
he  told  us: 

First,  we  have  moved  to  assure  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  mutual  defense  treaty 
and  related  agreements,  our  many  treaties 
and  other  agreements  with  Taiwan — more 
than  55  In  all — will  remain  In  force. 

And  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Stone,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  the  State  Department 
for  a  written  reply: 

QuesUon  17.  What  specifically  would  the 
State  Department  plan  to  do.  following  "nor- 
malization" with  the  (a)  PCN  (Friendship. 
Commerce  and  Navigation  Treaty  oX  1946) . 
(b)  Air  Transport  Agreement  ... 

The  reply  was: 

AU  International  agreements  will  remain 
m  force,  except  for  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  and  related  agreements  which  will 
terminate  on  January  1.  1080. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  what  happened. 
When  the  Vice  President  visited  the  PRC 
last  August,  he  announced  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  decided  to  terminate 


the  1946  Air  Transport  Agreement  and 
to  replace  it  with  an  "unofficial"  agree- 
ment. Only  because  of  strenuous  objec- 
tions from  the  Foreign  Relations  C<Mn- 
mittee  members  and  from  other  good 
friends  of  Taiwan  did  the  administration 
agree,  In  November,  to  replace  the  agree- 
ment with  a  new  one.  Because  of  con- 
gressional pressure,  the  agreement— 
which  is  not  yet  operative,  by  the  way — 
is  satisfactory  tTom  an  operational 
standpoint,  it  is  still  ambiguous  about  Its 
legal  status.  Once  again,  we  send  a  dan- 
gerous signal  to  Peking. 

And  now  we  propose  MFN  status  for 
the  Commimists.  This  could  be  the  most 
powerful  weapon  against  the  Republic 
of  China  that  the  Communists  will  ever 
have. 

Taiwan  has  a  heavy  dependence  on 
foreign  trade.  In  19  <8,  Taiwan  s  tvurxd- 
wide  exports  comprised  48  percent  of  its 
GNP — $11  billion  out  of  more  than  $22 
billion.  This  makes  the  ROC  very  vulner- 
able to  PRC  interference  in  its  trade. 
Even  a  paper  blockade,  or  an  order  re- 
quiring foreign  shipping  to  Taiwan  to 
get  approvals  from  Peking  would  greatly 
affect  the  economy  of  Taiwan.  Peking 
could  demand  that  any  country  that 
wanted  to  trade  with  Taiwan  would  have 
to  get  Peking's  approval  to  keep  trading 
with  the  mainland. 

We  should  not  strengthen  the  possi- 
bility of  this  kind  of  blackmail  to  nor- 
malizing trade  relations  with  the  Com- 
mimlst  regime. 

For  the  same  kind  of  reasons,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  opposes 
any  kind  of  military  relationship  with 
the  PRC.  We  should  not  sell  them  mili- 
tary weapons.  We  should  not  develop  an 
intelligence  interchange.  We  should  not 
give  them  our  technology  to  enable  them 
to  develop  their  military  capability.  We 
should  do  none  of  these  things  unless 
Peking  gives  an  ironclad  guarantee  of 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  myth  circu- 
lating in  Washington  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  a  potentially  valu- 
able military  ally.  Part  and  parcel  of  this 
myth  is  that  the  PRC  is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  that  the  Soviets 
have  what  amounts  to  a  fixation  about 
the  PRC  and  fear  the  Chinese  militarily. 
Why  else,  it  is  argued,  do  the  Soviets 
have  more  than  40  divisions  tied  down  on 
the  Slno-Soviet  border? 

The  hard  reality,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  PRC  does  not  pose  a  serious  military 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  will  it  do 
so  for  years  to  come.  While  the  PRC  does 
have  a  minimum  deterrence  in  its  small 
nuclear  force,  it  is  questionable  whether 
Peking  would  seek  a  massive  Soviet 
retaliation  to  a  PRC  nuclear  attack. 

Nor  does  the  PRC  tie  down  Soviet 
forces.  The  40  Soviet  divisions  on  the 
Chinese  border  are  surplus  divisions.  Less 
than  half  are  even  first-class  quality, 
with  the  remainder  either  class  two  or 
class  three  troops.  Equipment,  though 
being  upgraded  significantly  as  excess 
Soviet  production  is  absorbed,  is  not  first 
rate  either.  The  troops  on  the  PRC-So- 
viet  border  are  not  needed  immediately 
in  Europe,  where  the  Soviets  are  satu- 
rated to  the  point  of  being  overloaded 
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with  men  and  material  to  fight  a 
NATO- Warsaw  Pact  war. 

The  PRC  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  invading  army.  PRC 
lines  of  supply  and  communicaticm  are 
strung  out  already;  these  lines  are  thin 
and  easily  cut  by  Soviet  aircraft.  The 
bulk  of  PRC  forces  in  the  border  area 
are  not  even  at  the  border,  but  in  a  de- 
fensive line  htmdreds  of  mUes  from  tlie 
actual  border. 

The  truth  of  the  msitter  Is,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  PRC  armed  force  is 
underequipped,  essentially  nonoffenslve, 
almost  purely  defensive  in  character. 
PRC  military  strategy  is  Maoist  strategy, 
geared  to  the  defense  of  the  Chinese 
homeland  from  foreign  attack  or  inter- 
nal strife. 

Will  the  Soviet  Union  be  so  focdish  to 
invade  the  PRC?  No  one  can  say.  with 
assurance.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ample  targets  of  op- 
portunity enough  to  busy  the  Soviet  war 
machine.  To  risk  a  war  with  the  PRC 
would  mean  risking  a  large  Soviet  force 
tied  down  in  a  guerrilla  war  inside  un- 
friendly territory.  This  is  not  the  Soviet 
preference. 

Nor  do  the  Soviets  need  to  invade  the 
PRC  for  any  reason.  The  PRC  is  unstable 
politically;  internal  factions  still  vie  for 
power;  there  are  many  ways  to  destabi- 
lize the  situaticMi  in  the  PRC — short  of 
war — and  instability  in  the  PRC  is  an 
acceptable  situation  for  the  Soviets. 

Much  as  U.S.  strategists  would  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  billion  people  of  the 
PRC  are  willing  to  risk  themselves  in  a 
war  with  the  Soviets  in  order  to  pull 
American  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  this 
is  a  naive  belief.  Rather,  the  PRC's  stated 
objective  is  to  involve  the  two  super- 
powers in  a  confrontation  with  each 
other,  with  the  PRC  the  ultimate  win- 
ner. The  United  States  should  under- 
stand this  strategy,  and  deal  with  the 
PRC  accordingly. 

While  there  may  be  potential  benefits 
to  relations  with  the  PRC,  military  ben- 
efits are  minimal. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  most-fav- 
ored-natlon  status  for  Communist  China 
is  being  presented  with  something  of  a 
rush.  It  Is  a  Uttle  bit  ironic,  but  it  is  a  bit 
reminiscent  of  the  drive  back  in  1972  to 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  when  di- 
toite  was  unfurled.  Senators  will  re- 
member that.  I  wonder  if  they  thought 
of  it  in  terms  of  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing  today  In  Afghanistan,  in  Africa, 
and  in  our  own  hemisphere,  using  the 
surrogate  in  Cuba,  Mr.  Castro. 

I  say  again,  we  had  better  evaluate 
what  we  are  doing  before  we  rush  pell- 
mell  to  approve  this  most-favored-na- 
tion status  for  a  bunch  of  tyrants  on  the 
mainland  of  China. 

Nobody  Is  more  fully  aware  than  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  trade 
has  to  be  a  two-way  street.  But  I  am  not 
at  all  convinced  that  the  vast  difference 
in  circumstances  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chinese  market  is  going 
to  operate  to  any  substantial  benefit.  In- 
deed to  any  benefit  at  all  In  the  long 
run.  of  American  farmers  and  workers. 

Perhaps  nowhere  will  this  be  more 
true  than  with  regard  to  the  textile,  ap- 
parel and  tobacco  industries. 
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While  we  are  talking  about  trade  with 
Communist  China,  where  do  Soietors 
think  that  the  Red  Chinese  will  get  the 
money  to  do  all  of  this  trading  with  us? 
We  had  better  consider  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  who  puts  up  the  lion's 
share  of  the  money  for  that.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  puts  it  up.  So  what  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  in  a  sort  of  shorthand, 
slight-of-hand  way  is  pajrlng  the  Chinese 
to  do  business  with  us. 

As  for  textiles,  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
textile  plants  in  my  State,  China  Is  both 
the  world's  largest  textile  producer  and 
the  world's  largest  tobacco  grower. 
Granting  China  most-favored-nation 
status  would  have  two  major  effects:  one, 
it  would  reduce  tariffs  on  Chinese  Im- 
ports to  the  same  level  as  most  other  na- 
tions, and  it  would  make  China  eligible, 
as  I  said  earlier,  for  Export- Import  Bank 
financing,  and  the  resulting  eccmomlc 
impact  upon  North  Carolina's  two  lead- 
ing industries,  textiles  and  tobacco,  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  favorable. 

I  do  not  view  this  thing,  Mr.  President, 
in  a  provincial  way.  It  concerns  me  to  be 
trading  with  a  tyrannical  regime.  I  think 
the  question  of  decency  could  be  raised 
about  it.  I  think  the  question  of  morality 
could  be  raised  about  it.  And,  of  course, 
the  question  of  practicality  must  be 
raised  about  It. 

TEXTn,ES  AND  APPAUCL 

It  is  commonly  known  that  Communist 
China  plans  to  expand  textile  produc- 
tion rapidly  over  the  next  few  years,  re- 
lying on  the  industry  principally  as  a 
major  foreign  exchange  earner  and  a 
means  of  meeting  rapidly  rising  domes- 
tic consumer  demand.  New  policies  In- 
tended to  improve  management,  mar- 
keting, and  profitability  are  being  im- 
plemented. Quality  problems  are  being 
addressed  in  an  industry  effort  to  become 
more  market-oriented  special  programs 
have  been  embarked  upon  to  improve 
China's  competitiveness  in  foreign 
markets. 

Exports  of  textiles  and  wparel  have 
made  up  20-25  percent  of  total  Chinese 
exports  in  recent  years.  Chinese  exports 
to  the  United  States  have  grown  very 
rapidly.  The  People's  RepubUc  of  China 
already  ranks  fifth  in  textiles  and  ap- 
parel sold  to  the  United  States,  even 
without  MFN. 

The  textile  Industry  is  clearly  expected 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  Chinese  economy  over 
the  next  few  years,  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  new  drive  for  eco- 
nomic modernization.  Oovemment  plan- 
ners expect  the  industry  to  iHxyvlde  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  n4>ldly- 
growing  labor  force.  The  textile-appard 
industry  is  labor  intensive,  and  the  Chi- 
nese have  labor  in  abundance.  The  Chi- 
nese also  h(H)e  that  Increased  textile  out- 
put will  generate  large  profits  and  gov- 
ernment revenues,  and  will  do  so  both 
rapidly  and  at  relatively  low  Investment 
cost. 

In  view  of  these  extensive  Chinese 
producticm  goals,  the  Peking  regime's 
stubborn  unwillingness  to  agree  to  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  limiting  the  amount 
of  textiles  and  appard  they  can  ship 
here  signifies  serious  trouble  ahead  In 
future  negotiations. 


The  central  reality  is  this:  As  a  de- 
veloping country,  China  will  need  to  ex- 
port clothes  and  textiles  if  thi^  are  to 
buy  more  advanced  goods  from  indus- 
trialized countries. 

Because  of  the  enormous  potential  oC 
the  People's  RepubUc  In  this  labor-in- 
tensive Industry,  I  feel  that  an  accepta- 
ble textile  and  i^HMuel  MlatenJ  agree- 
ment should  have  been  negotiated  prior 
to  any  consideration  of  MRf  status.  The 
unilateral  curbs  that  have  been  imposed 
by  tiie  United  States  on  certain  cate- 
gories oi  Chinese  products  should  only 
be  viewed  as  a  stop-gap  measure.  The 
United  States  simply  must  insist  upon 
a  comprehensive.  mulUyear  bilateral 
agreement  limiting  China's  exports. 

Red  Chinese  wages  average  7  to  14 
cents  an  hour,  while  T3B.  textile  workers 
receive  an  average  of  $5  per  hoar.  Add 
to  this  the  lack  of  costly  envlronmmtal 
and  regulatory  controls  in  China,  with 
which  American  manufacturers  must 
cope,  and  it  Is  clearly  evident  why  the 
Chinese  enjoy  such  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  world  markets. 

About  3  mllUon  people  are  employed 
in  the  textile  industries  which  include 
the  natural  and  man-made  fibers,  yam, 
textUe  and  appard  workers  in  the  United 
States.  For  many  people  entering  em- 
ployment for  the  first  time,  textiles  and 
apparel  are  a  traditional  first  step  in 
obtaining  employment  and  becoming 
productive  members  of  society.  North 
Carolina  has  more  textile  and  appard 
workers  than  any  other  State  In  the 
Union;  375,000  NcHth  Carolina  famiUes 
depend  upon  the  vitaUty  of  this  Industry. 

The  only  protection  our  wcH'kers  have 
is  the  goodwiU  of  the  administration  in 
unilaterally  limiting  Red  Chinese  im- 
ports. And  it  certainly  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  that  goodwill  will  survive 
the  administration's  drive  to  improve  re- 
lations with  the  Chinese  Communists. 
For  their  part,  the  Red  Chinese  im>b- 
ably  can  be  counted  upon  to  coOUnue 
their  resistance  to  export  llmitatlonB 
simply  because  of  their  need  to  ship  as 
much  as  they  can  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  earn  the  dollars  they  need  to 
pay  for  their  huge  economic  devdop- 
ment  program. 

Although  the  administration's  unilat- 
eral restraints  have  effectively  muted — 
for  the  most  pert — oflldal  Industry  op- 
position to  the  China  trade  agreement. 
there  still  remains  the  widespread  bdief 
among  many  in  the  industry  that  the 
haste  and  the  mannn-  in  which  the 
United  States  is  ext«idlng  MFN  status 
to  China  is  a  profound  mistake.  Tbit  in- 
dustry is  tmderstandably  skeptical  about 
the  long-term  effects  of  such  action.  Tbt 
administration's  promises  to  take  a 
tougher  stance  against  excessive  imports 
and  to  promote  textUe  exports  wlU  have 
to  be  closely  monitored. 

The  Chinese  objective  is  patently  ob- 
vious. It  presents,  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion, a  substantial  threat  to  the  growth 
and  stablUty  of  the  American  textile  and 
i4>parel  industry.  Communist  China  will 
eventually  develop  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy our  domestic  industry,  and  I  do  not 
find  the  outlocA  for  stricter  import  re- 
straints in  the  long  term  encouraging. 
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TOBACCO 


"Hie  People's  Republic  of  China  cur- 
rently exports  tobacco  to  the  United 
States  at  a  tariff  rate  of  $0.35  per  pound. 
With  MFN  status,  the  gross  tariff  rate 
will  be  reduced  to  12%  cents  per  pound. 

ft>eciallsts  at  the  n.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  pointed  out  that  such  a 
tariff  reduction  for  the  Communist 
Chinese  has  the  potential  of  increasing 
their  export  advantage  by  40  percent  im- 
mediately on  price  alone.  Currently  they 
pay  $0.35  on  275,000  pounds  equals 
$9e.250;  will  pay  $0.1275  on  275,000 
pounds  equals  $35,020,  which  is  36.4  per- 
cent of  $96,250. 

Now,  the  last  thing  the  tobacco  farmer 
needs  is  tj  have  increased  volumes  of 
cheap  foreign  tobacco  flooding  this  coun- 
try. The  volume  China  currently  exports 
to  the  United  States  is  small — approxi- 
mately 125  metric  tons  last  year  out  of 
36,000  metric  tons  total  exports.  How- 
ever, there  is  already  too  much  foreign 
tobacco  being  imported  in  direct  com- 
petition to  U.S.  farmers,  and  we  do  not 
need  to  encourage  a  pound  more. 

Every  tobacco  farmer  has  a  direct 
stake  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  flood  of 
foreign  imports,  and  for  that  reason  they 
have  been  insistent  that  the  tariff  situa- 
tion be  corrected  in  the  matter  of  incor- 
rect classification  of  so-called  scrap 
imports.  The  North  Carolina  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  thousands  of  farm- 
ers from  all  across  the  tobacco-produc- 
ing belts  have  petitioned  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  to  assure  that  the  flood  of 
scrap  be  turned  off  by  the  correct  clas- 
sification of  such  foreign  scrap.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  change  that  the  Customs 
Service  must  make  is  to  cause  a  tariff 
of  $0.45  per  poimd  to  be  collected  on 
those  imports  rather  than  the  $0.16  now 
being  coUected. 

Farmers  strongly  support  the  efforts 
to  correct  that  classification,  because 
they  know  the  danger  these  imports  pose 
to  them  and  to  the  security  of  the  to- 
bacco program.  Surely,  reducing  the  ef- 
fective tariffs  to  the  Communist  Chinese 
is  contrary  to  every  effCHt  made  by  farm- 
ers on  the  question  of  reducing  foreign 
imports  in  recent  months. 

A  further  reason  it  is  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  tobacco  farmers  for  the 
United  States  to  grant  MFN  status  to 
China  lies  in  the  basic  structure  of 
tobacco  production  and  consumption  in 
that  country. 

China  produces  more  tobacco  than  the 
United  States,  some  965,000  metric  tons 
last  year,  including  some  580,000  tons  of 
flue-cured  tobacco.  These  totals  are 
somewhat  below  1978  because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  their  tobacco- 
growing  regions.  Production  in  1978  was 
in  the  975,000-metrlc-ton  range. 

There  is  a  tremendous  consumer  de- 
mand for  tobacco  in  China,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  severely  pressed  by  the  short 
fall  in  the  1979  crop.  And,  they  are 
pressed  by  a  need  to  provide  maximum 
acreage  for  production  of  food.  These 
factors  might  cause  some  observers  to 
foresee  strong  potential  markets  for  U.S. 
leaf.  But  the  reality  of  the  situatl9n  is 
that  China  has  virtually  no  foreign  ex- 
change to  purchase  U.S.  tobacco,  and  the 


per  capita  income  of  the  Chinese  people 
is  so  incredibly  low  that  the  Chinese  con- 
sumer could  never  afford  substantial 
amounts  of  U.S.  leaf  at  $1.50  per  pound. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  Chinese  are 
interested  in  the  kind  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  that  would  enhance  their 
competitive  edge  with  XJ3.  producers.  For 
instance,  they  would  like  very  much  to 
have  U.S.  cigarette  manufacturing  tech- 
nology. By  modernizing  their  manufac- 
turing processes  and  facilities  they  could 
substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco they  use  in  their  cigarettes.  I  am 
informed  that  Ciilnese  cigarettes  have 
about  25  percent  more  tobacco  than  cig- 
arettes currently  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  could  decrease  the  weight  of 
their  cigarettes  they  would  realize  a  25 
percent  increase  in  available  leaf.  They 
could  use  that  leaf  to  meet  domestic  de- 
mand or  they  could  export  it  to  pay  for 
the  manufacturing  technology  imported 
to  create  the  available  leaf  in  the  first 
place. 

Because  they  have  virtually  no  avail- 
able foreign  exchange  the  Communist 
Chinese  do  not  think  in  terms  of  paying 
for  technology  or  other  imports.  They 
think  in  terms  of  bartering  for  it.  If 
their  proposals  in  other  trade  areas  are 
any  indication,  we  can  bet  our  bottom 
dollar  that  the  Chinese  have  in  mind  sell- 
ing their  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  obtain  the 
technology  they  want.  Even  if  they 
should  not  be  able  to  sell  any  substantial 
amounts  in  the  U.S.A.,  we  just  do  not 
need  to  liave  them  flooding  the  world 
with  tobacco  in  competition  with  our  ex- 
port markets. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  Red  Chinese 
are  interested  in  importing  our  produc- 
tion and  genetic  technology.  The  present 
quality  of  Chinese  leaf  is  marginal  by  our 
standards.  If  they  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  flavor  of  their  leaf,  they  will  be- 
come more  competitive  in  world  markets. 
Their  tobacco  would  have  more  value 
and  consequently  would  be  more  desir- 
able in  export  markets;  and  they  would 
have  less  need  for  full  flavor  tobaccos 
such  as  U.S.  flue-cured.  I  just  do  not  see 
how  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  this  kind  of  expertise 
to  the  Chinese.  There  is  certainly  noth- 
ing but  trouble  in  it  for  U.S.  farmers. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  quality  of  the  very  best  comparable 
Chinese  tobacco  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  "filler"  grades  that  are  in  such  over- 
supply  in  the  world,  amd  particularly  in 
tlie  stocks  of  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 
Stabilization  Cooperative.  The  very  sur- 
vival of  the  tobacco  program  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  orderly  disposition 
of  the  excess  stabilization  stocks,  and  the 
prospect  of  increased  amoimts  of  Chinese 
tobacco  in  the  world  trade  diminishes  the 
opportimities  to  accomplish  this. 

Finally,  granting  MFN  status  to  Com- 
munist China  could  damage  and  jeopar- 
dize the  favorable  trading  balance  we 
now  have  with  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan. 

Taiwan  is  («e  of  the  most  important 
cust(Mners  of  U.S.  flue-cured  tobacco. 
They  have  eagerly  tried  to  promote  the 


friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
pointedly  emphasized  the  advantages  to 
the  United  States  that  result  from  their 
friendship.  Nowhere  has  that  been  more 
certain  than  in  tobacco. 

Here  are  the  amounts  and  value  to 
Taiwanese  tobacco  purchases  from  the 
U.S.A.,  according  to  USDA's  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service: 


YMr 


Amount 
(metric  torn) 


VtllM 

(miniom) 


1975 5,600 

1976 5,100 

1977 7,S00 

1978 9,600 

1979 14,800 


$21.8 
17.1 
27.5 
40.9 
71.6 
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Taiwanese  trade  officials  have  esti- 
mated that  they  intend  to  purchase  ap- 
proximately $100  miUion  of  U.S.  tobacco 
in  1980. 

The  People's  Republic  of  Ctiina  has 
as  the  cornerstone  of  its  policy  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  reassimilation  of  Taiwan 
with  the  mainland.  It  is  an  imderstate- 
ment  to  relate  that  our  friends  an  Tai- 
wan find  that  prospect  appalling.  To 
the  extent  that  we  abandon  them,  in- 
sult them,  and  discourage  them,  we 
undermine  their  considerable  good  will 
toward  the  United  States  and  jeopar- 
dize our  very  substantial  and  growing 
markets  there. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  the 
American  farmer  lias  had  to  bear  the 
brimt  of  this  Nation's  bankrupt  foreign 
policies  in  Southwest  Asia  and,  speak- 
ing as  a  North  Carolina  Senator  trying 
his  best  to  represent  North  Carolina 
tobacco  growers  and  North  Carolina 
textile  workers,  I  feel  obliged  to  em- 
phasize again  that  workers  all  over  this 
country,  in  my  judgment,  are  going  to 
suffer  in  the  long  nm  as  the  result  of 
granting  most-favored -nation  status  to 
Communist  China. 

That  will  compound  the  tragedy  and 
lead  to  further  weakening  of  the  United 
States  and  I  just  cannot  remain  silent, 
let  alone  be  a  party  to  it,  because  I  was 
not  sent  to  Washington  to  preside  over 
the  possible  destruction  of  the  American 
farmer,  especially  our  tobacco  growers 
and.  also,  the  workers  in  our  textile 
plants. 

I  know  that  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred which  have  required  spokesmen 
for  the  textile  industry  to  go  along  with 
tills  proposal.  It  was  not  unanimous. 
There  was  considerable  discussion,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  the  high  levels  of  tex- 
tile manufacturing  circles.  But  a  com- 
mitment has  been  made  imilaterally  by  a 
prominent  official  of  the  textile  associa- 
tion and  it  was  not  felt,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  the  association  should  embar- 
rass that  official.  Nor  do  I  want  to  em- 
barrass him. 

My  motive  here,  this  afternoon,  is 
simply  to  say  to  the  Senate  and  have  it 
as  a  matter  of  record  that  we  had  better 
think  twice  about  what  we  are  propos- 
ing to  do.  In  the  long  run,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  Nation  will  sorely  regret  hav- 
ing extended  most-favored-nation  status 
to  Communist  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BASIC  REAPPRAISAL  OF  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  AND  DEFENSE  OB- 
JECTIVES NEEDED 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
presently  confronted  with  a  very  serious 
global  situation  which  has  demonstrated 
the  Inadequacy  of  U.S.  action  in  the 
realm  of  international  affairs.  Today,  the 
Persian  Gulf  region,  an  area  of  the 
world  which  is  vital  to  the  United  States 
for  an  increasing  amount  of  its  oil  needs, 
is  falling  apart  politically  from  within 
and  simultaneously  succumbing  to  So- 
viet aggression  from  outside. 

I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  apparently 
ad  hoc  reactive  U.S.  policy  moves  that 
are  currently  taking  place.  The  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  moving  in  an  im- 
pulsive fashion  to  respond  to  a  situation 
with  which  its  foreign  policy  up  to  now 
has  not  been  able  to  cope.  I  am  concerned 
that  these  responses  may  represent  in- 
appropriate quick  fixes  which  will  prove 
to  be  both  ineffective  and  wasteful.  What 
is  badly  needed  is  a  basic  reappraisal  of 
U.S.  defense  and  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for 
our  response  to  international  crises.  I 
suggested  that  the  Senate  initiate  such 
a  reappraisal  last  September.  This  reap- 
praisal has  not  occurred  and  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  the  entire  country  are 
again  faced  with  the  prospect  of  react- 
ing to  a  crisis  situation  with  no  per- 
spective on  how  the  actions  we  may  take 
fit  into  our  overall  global  strategy,  as- 
suming such  a  strategy  exists. 

Today,  we  are  addressing  the  issue  of 
special  trade  status  for  China. 

Last  week,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  in  China  discussing  the  prospects  of 
Incresised  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Peking. 

This  is  all  fine,  but  how  does  it  flt  into 
our  China  policy?  What  Is  our  China 
policy?  How  does  it  fit  into  our  global 
policy? 

In  another  area  of  the  world,  there  is 
talk  of  establishing  U.S.  military  bases  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  increasing  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  and  Egypt.  Again,  this  is 
all  well  and  good,  but  what  is  the  long- 
term  U.S.  strategy  context  in  which  this 
Is  all  occurring?  Who  knows?  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  before  we  continue  to 
commit  the  country  to  additional  actions. 

In  a  different  area  of  international 
relations  President  Carter  recently  insti- 
tuted an  embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  an  eventual  total  cost  of 
$4  billion.  This  may  be  a  weapon  that  has 
backfired  already.  Nonetheless,  it  would 
have  been  useful  to  know  that  this  action 
was  part  of  some  coherent  strategy  and 
doctrine  of  U.S.  response,  rather  than  an 
exemple  of  scrambling  for  some  quick 
response. 

We  could  each  present  our  own  list  of 
quick  responses  which  have  been  recently 
discussed.  They  are  all  totally  reactive. 


Rather  than  a  policy  based  on  goals,  we 
see  a  policy  of  opportunity  based  oa 
whatever  Is  possible  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  This  is  not  good  enough. 

The  inclination  now  appears  to  be  to 
fund  all  of  these  ad  hoc  responses  un- 
critically. For  the  moment,  we  may  have 
no  other  option.  But  it  smacks  of  a 
blank  check  philosophy  in  which  we  try 
to  buy  a  foreign  policy,  rather  than  de- 
velop one  based  upon  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  our  long-term  goals.  The  Senate 
will  shortly  face  the  necessity  of  passing 
judgment  on  sizable  increases  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  We  need  to  know  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives  in  order  to  shape 
a  supportive  defense  capability. 

Furthermore.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
these  type  of  "shoot  from  the  hip"  re- 
sponses to  the  international  situation  of 
the  mom«it  will  lock  us  into  situations 
in  the  future  which  will  only  create  ad- 
ditional difficulties. 

In  September  of  1979  I  proposed  ini- 
tiating such  an  examination  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  goals  and  objectives  which 
the  Senate  could  use  as  a  tool  in  assess- 
ing the  implications  of  major  policy  pro- 
posals for  the  long-term  national  inter- 
est. Let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that 
if  we  had  moved  quickly  on  that  idea, 
the  Senate  might  be  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  events  today. 

The  recast  events  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Persian  Gulf  region  reinforce  the 
original  concern  I  had  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  Senate  to  engage  in  an  ac- 
tivity to  deflne  the  present  international 
environment  and  the  changes  that  are 
occurring.  The  administration  is  too 
boimd  up  in  the  process  of  rejection  to 
do  this,  but  the  Senate  is  not.  The  Sen- 
ate can  move  to  define  the  situation  for 
itself  and  the  country.  I  feel  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  undertake  this  task. 

I  have  discussed  this  notion  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  two 
separate  occasions.  I  was  filing  to  wait 
and  see  If  some  alternative  to  a  formal 
Senate  activity  was  possible.  My  conclu- 
sion is  that  other  procedures  will  not 
succeed.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  not  the 
business  of  just  one  committee,  or  just  a 
few  committees.  It  Is  the  business  of  the 
entire  Senate  to  develop  a  clear  assess- 
ment of  U.S.  goals  in  the  changing  inter- 
national environment.  The  full  weight  of 
the  entire  Senate  must  be  thrown  behind 
this  exercise  for  it  to  be  effective.  The 
full  Senate  must  make  up  its  mind  that 
it  needs  and  wants  to  know  what  our 
long-term  objectives  ought  to  be. 

Senate  Resolution  299  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  special  Senate  stiect  com- 
mittee, lead  by  the  Senate  leadership  to 
undertake  this  task.  We  have  wasted 
crucial  time  during  a  very  sensitive  pe- 
riod. I  urge  the  leadership  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  move  quickly  in  meeting  what  I 
feel  to  be  a  pressing  need. 


MESSAGE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  147 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business : 


To  the  Conor es$  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  the  Congress  this  Mes- 
sage on  Small  Business  to  emphasise  the 
vital  importance  of  the  smidl  business 
sector  to  the  American  economy,  and  to 
report  to  you  on  the  steps  taken  by  my 
Administration  to  strengthen  it. 

Our  efforts  to  control  inflation,  main- 
tain high  levels  of  employment,  and 
stimulate  productivity  and  economic 
growth  depend  in  large  measure  upon  a 
strong  small  business  sector.  Yet  too 
often  in  the  past  the  Federal  government 
has  been  insensitive  to  the  needs  8Uid 
concerns  of  small  business. 

It  is  essential,  not  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  small  businessmen  and  business- 
women of  America,  but  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  that 
the  voice  of  small  business  be  heard  and 
heeded.  I  have  made  a  special  effort  to 
open  my  Administration  to  smaD  busi- 
ness and  to  maintain  a  continuing  dia- 
logue with  its  leaders.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  focus  that  dialogue  and  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  in  which  the  small  busi- 
ness community  can  develop  and  trans- 
mit its  policy  recommendations,  I  have 
convened  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  which  meets  in  Wash- 
ington this  week.  Senator  Oaylord  Nel- 
son and  Congressman  Neal  Smith  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  those  urging 
such  a  conference.  I  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference. As  the  conferees  begin  their 
deliberations,  I  want  to  report  to  you  on 
the  state  of  small  business,  our  progress 
thus  far  hi  dealing  with  its  problems 
and  concerns,  and  our  plans  for  the 
future. 

At  the  root  of  the  problem  of  govern- 
mental insensitivlty  is  the  popular  mis- 
conception that  small  business  is  not  a 
significant  factor  in  our  economy. 
Viewed  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  noth- 
ing small  about  smaU  business.  Small 
businesses  account  for  more  than  fifty 
percent  of  all  private  employment,  forty- 
three  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  over  half  of  all  inventions. 

The  small  business  sector  is  critically 
important  not  just  because  of  its  sheer 
size,  but  because  of  the  unique  way  it 
affects  the  economy.  In  the  years  between 
1969  and  1976,  small  and  medium  size 
businesses  accounted  for  virtually  all  at 
the  net  new  private  sector  jobs  added  to 
our  economy.  Etaployment  in  firms  with 
500  or  fewer  employees  increased  by  7.5 
miUion,  while  employment  in  firms  with 
over  500  employees  dropped  by  15 
million. 

There  is,  as  well,  an  aspect  of  small 
business  which  cannot  and  need  not  be 
quantified  to  demonstrate  its  importance. 
Our  Nation  has  grown  strong  as  the  land 
of  opportunity  in  which  each  individual 
can  aspire  to  financial  security  through 
hard  work  and  enterprise.  The  pursuit 
of  economic  self-realization  by  free  citi- 
zens has  fueled  the  most  productive  econ- 
omy in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
throughout  our  own  history,  economic 
opportimity  and  political  freed<Mn  have 
gone  hand  in  hand,  each  supporting  and 
reinforcing  the  other. 

Given  the  crucial  roles  which  small 
businesses  play  in  our  economy  and  our 
society,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  iden- 
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tify  and  address  those  conditions  which 
inhibit    their    formation    and    growth. 
Among  the  problems  small  business  con- 
fronts today,  the  most  acute  are: 
— the  burden  of  excessive  and  needless 
governmental  regulation  and  paper- 
work requirements. 
— the  need  to  improve  access  to  capital 
to  start  up  new  enterprises  and  fi- 
nance growth. 
— ^inflation,  which  often  places  special 
strains  on  smaller  businesses  less 
able  to  pass  along  cost  increases. 
— ^the  special  problems  of  members  of 
minority  groups  and  women  in  start- 
ing  and    building   business   enter- 
prises. 

■KCI7I.ATION    AND    PAFESWOSK 

When  I  took  office  in  1977  I  found  that 
90  separate  Federal  agencies  were  issu- 
ing regulations  at  a  rate  of  7,000  new 
rules  every  year.  Yet  there  wsis  no  mech- 
anism to  assure  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
such  rules,  to  eliminate  overlapping  and 
obsolete  rules,  or  even  to  require  that 
they  be  expressed  in  plain  English. 

Unnecessary  or  poorly  designed  regu- 
latioos    and    paperwork    requirements 
hurt  the  whole  economy,  but  they  par- 
ticularly hurt  small  business.  For  ex- 
ample,   reporting    requirements    which 
may  be  no  more  than  minor  irritants  for 
large  enterprises  may  well  involve  un- 
acceptable costs  for  small  entrepreneurs. 
During  the  past  three  years  I  have 
takoi  a  niunber  of  steps  to  reform  the 
regulatory  process  and  eliminate  need- 
less burdens.  These  actions  include : 
— Issuance  of  an  Executive  Order  sub- 
jecting major  regulations  to  cost- 
benefit  analyses;    imposing  annual 
sunset  reviews  on  various  regula- 
tions; providing  for  the  publication 
of  a  Regulatory  Calendar  to  facili- 
tate public  participation  in  the  rule- 
making process;  and  requiring  that 
regulations    be    written    in    plain 
English. 
— Creation  of  the  Regulatory  Council 
to  improve  coordination  of  Federal 
regulatory  activities. 
— A  direction  to  Federal  a«;encles  to 
develop  flexible  regulations  which 
take  into  account  the  size  of  the 
regulated  business,  and  which  pro- 
vide for  reduced  burdens  for  smaller 
businesses  where  possible. 
— ^As  a  result  of  a  paperwork  reduction 
program  I  have  initiated,  we  have 
reduced  by  15%  the  number  of  hours 
Americans  spend  filling  out  Federal 
government  forms. 

CAFTTAI.  raxDS 

A  major  Impediment  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  business  or  the  expansion  of  a 
smaU  one  Is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
financing.  During  the  period  immedi- 
ately prior  to  my  Administration,  ac- 
cess to  the  public  capital  markets  was 
virtually  closed  to  small  businesses.  In 
1969  there  were  548  public  offerings  of 
the  securities  of  new  or  small  companies ; 
in  1976  there  were  a  mere  29.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  debt  financing  has 
Increased  as  a  result  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  reduce 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy. 

In  the  face  of  these  serious  problems 
Congress  and  this  Administration  have 


acted  to  encourage  investment  in  small 

and  innovative  businesses: 
— The   maximum    tax   on   long-term 
capital  gains  has  been  reduced  from 
49%  to  28%. 
— ^The    three-step    corporate    income 
tax  has  been  replaced  by  a  five-step 
rate  structure,  which  lowers  the  tax 
on  the  first  $100,000  of  corporate  in- 
come by  $7,750. 
—The  ERISA  rules  which  define  the 
fiduciary  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tion's pension  fimd  managers  have 
been  amended  to  encourage  prudent 
investments  in  small  and  innovative 
businesses.  These  funds,  which  con- 
tain approximately  $500  billion  in 
assets,  can  be  a  major  source  of 
venture  capital  for  our  economy. 
— The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  greatly  expanded  its  lending  ac- 
tivity in  the  past  three  years.  SBA 
loans  rose  from  $1.8  billion  in  1976 
to  $3.1  billion  in  1979,  an  increase 
of  72  percent. 

DtFLATIOK 

Infiatlon  is  one  of  the  most  vexing 
and  intractable  problems  we  face  as  a 
Nation.  It  afflicts  all  segments  of  our 
society,  but  some  elements  are  especially 
vulnerable.  Small  business  is  one  of  the 
sectors  that  is  particularly  hard  hit. 

Cutting  down  oil  imports  must  be  a 
top  priority  in  fighting  inflation.  Vir- 
tually all  of  last  year's  increase  in  our 
mflation  rate  came  from  OPEC,  and  we 
will  never  control  infl'  tion  untU  we  con- 
trol our  appetite  for  imported  oO.  To 
help  do  so  I  have  put  in  place  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  which  will  encour- 
age production  through  a  rational  de- 
regulated pricing  policy  and  wiU  en- 
courage a  shift  to  coal,  our  most  abun- 
dant resource.  We  have  devised  effective 
incentives  for  energy  conservation,  and 
have  strongly  encouraged  the  use  of 
solar  and  renewable  resources.  I  have 
also  called  on  Congress  to  enact  a  Wind- 
faU  Profits  Tax  to  finance  the  most  mas- 
sive peacetime  effort  in  American  his- 
tory to  develop  synthetic  alternatives  to 
foreign  oil. 

Another  major  line  of  defense  con- 
tinues to  be  strict  budgetary  discipline 
by  the  Federal  government.  My  Admin- 
istration has  succeeded,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Congress,  in  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit  from  $67  billion  to  $30 
bUlion  in  less  than  three  years.  The 
budget  that  I  shall  propose  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981  will  call  for  a  further  signifi- 
cant reduction. 

In  1976  the  Federal  deficit  repre- 
sented 4.6%  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. In  1979,  the  fiscal  year  just  com- 
pleted. It  was  1.2%  of  gross  national 
product.  In  the  1981  budget,  shortlv  to 
be  released,  the  proposed  deficit  will  be 
no  more  than  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  gross  national  product. 

We  cannot  afford  to  backtrack  on  our 
commitment  to  further  deficit  reduc- 
tions. I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  the 
year  ahead  in  resisting  expensive  and 
improvident  pressures  on  the  budget 
which  would  surely  undermine  our  ef- 
forts to  contain  inflation. 

I  also  urge  business  and  labor  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  us  under  the  volun- 


tary wage  and  price  guidelines  which  I 
have  put  in  place. 

During  a  period  of  high  inflation  and 
accompanying  high  interest  rates,  many 
small  businesses  may  face  special  financ- 
ing problems.  Chairman  Volcker  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  banks  to  take  par- 
ticular care  that  small  businesses,  home 
buyers,  and  farmers  receive  a  reasonable 
share  of  available  funds.  I  know  that  the 
Nation's  banking  community  has  re- 
sponded favorably  to  the  Chairman's 
suggestion,  and  I  expect  it  will  continue 
to  assure  that  adequate  credit  is  avail- 
able to  finance  the  basic  needs  of  the 
economy. 

In  addition,  I  would  hope  that  the 
banking  community  would  be  sensitive 
to  the  pricing  of  small  business  credit. 
Decisions  regarding  rates  and  availabil- 
ity of  credit  must  be  made  by  each  in- 
dividual institution  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  in  response  to  local  market 
conditions.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that 
banks  will  act  in  a  maimer  which  recog- 
nizes both  the  critical  role  small  busi- 
nesses play  in  our  economy  and  their 
special  needs  in  a  time  of  increased 
credit  cost. 

MINORITT  BT7SINESS  BNTERPRISX 

Members  of  minority  groups  are 
greatly  underrepresented  in  the  ranks 
of  small  business.  Although  minorities 
comprise  roughly  18%  of  the  population, 
only  4%  of  the  Nation's  firms  are  minor- 
ity owned,  and  those  firms  accomit  for 
less  thr:n  2%  of  all  business  receipts. 
Minority  entrepreneurs  confront  unique 
problems  in  obtaining  capital  and  often 
have  special  requirements  for  technical 
assistance.  These  problems  require,  and 
are  receiving,  the  attention  of  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

— Since  1977  we  have  more  than  dou- 
bled Federal  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  from  minority  firms  from 
$1.1  billion  to  $2.5  billion  in  1979. 
I  am  confident  that  such  purchases 
will  exceed  $3.5  billion  this  year. 

— In  order  to  promote  and  coordinate 
Federal  activities  In  support  of 
minority  business  development.  I 
have  revitalized  the  Interagency 
Council  for  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  and  asked  the  Under- 
secretary of  Commerce  to  report  to 
me  on  its  progress  regularly. 

—Last  year  I  signed  PubUc  Law 
95-507  which  requires  plans  for 
subcontracting  to  minority  and 
smsJl  businesses  before  sizeable  con- 
tracts are  awarded.  I  have  taken 
steps  to  ensure  that  this  legislation 
is  vigorously  implemented. 

— SBA  has  greatly  expanded  Its  activi- 
ties in  placing  Federal  procurement 
contracts  with  small  businesses 
owned  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  under  the 
Section  8(a)  program.  The  value  of 
such  contracts  rose  from  $368  mil- 
lion ?n  1976  to  more  than  $1  billion 
In  1979. 

— In  my  1981  budget.  I  shall  propose 
a  new  Initiative  within  SBA  to  pro- 
vide necessary  financial  assistance 
to  support  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  existing  minority  firms  which 
have  demonstrated  their  viatrility. 
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— ^I  have  restructured  minority  busi- 
ness programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  provide  a 
broad  range  of  technical,  advocacy, 
and  support  services,  and  I  shall  be 
sending  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  statutory 
base  for  the  Minority  Business 
Development  Agency  within  the 
Commerce  Department,  to  adminis- 
ter these  programs. 

WOMZIf  IN   BU81NEB8 

Although  women  make  up  more  than 
half  of  the  work  force,  less  than  5% 
of  all  United  States  firms  are  owned  by 
women,  and  these  firms  account  for  less 
than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness receipts.  Businesses  owned  by 
women  tend  to  be  among  the  smallest 
and  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  economic  cycle.  Such  busi- 
nesses face  major  barriers  in  raising 
capital  and  often  require  considerable 
management  assistance. 

To  help  deal  with  these  problems,  I 
have  issued  an  Executive  Order  which 
directs  Federal  agencies  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  women  in  business  and  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  include  women  in 
management  assistance  and  other  busi- 
ness   related    programs.     I    have    also 
created  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Women's  Business  Enterprise  to  assure 
effective  implementation  of  my  directive. 
My  Administration  Is  responding  with 
initiatives  such  as: 
— SBA's  new  pilot  mini-loan  program 
which  offers  women  entrepreneurs 
direct  loans  with  flexible  terms. 
—In  1981,    SBA   will  Increase  direct 
lofins  targeted    to  women  business 
owners. 
—My  1981  budget  will  also  contain  ad- 
ditional funding  for  SBA  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams designed  for  women-owned 
firms. 
— The  farmers'  Home  Administration 
has  targeted  $50  million  of  Its  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  Loan  Program 
funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1979  for  ru- 
ral women's  projects. 
In  addlUor,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  considering  actions  to  strengthen  pro- 
tections against  sex  discrimination  in 
commercial  credit. 

OTRXB  SMAIX  BTTSINCS8  INITUTTVXS 

In  addition  to  the  acticms  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  have  initiated  a  number  of 
other  steps  which  are  no  less  important 
In  our  efforts  to  create  a  more  favorable 
environment  for  individual  enterprise: 
— ^At  my  direction,  a  major  interagency 
review  was  imdertaken  to  identify 
policy  options  to  encourage  Indus- 
trial innovation.  Because  of  the  key 
role  small  business  plays  in  the  in- 
novative process,  many  of  the  pro- 
gram COTnponents  which  will  be  Im- 
plemented as  a  part  of  our  compre- 
hensive Innovatltm  policy  will  di- 
rectly benefit  small  businesses.  These 
include  the  creation  of  Corporations 
for  Innovation  Development  in  part- 
nership with  States  and  regions  to 
provide  seed  capital  for  promising. 
Innovative  enterprises.  We  will  also 
expand  the  existing  National  Science 
Foundation  program  which  provides 
funding  to  small  companies  to  assist 
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In  the  commercial  development  of 
new  technologies.  We  are  seeking  to 
strengthm  and  rationalize  the  pat- 
ent system,  and  we  will  establi^ 
Patent  Counsels  for  Small  and  Mi- 
nority Business  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  assist  in- 
ventors in  bringing  their  innovatlcms 
to  market. 

— ^I  have  instructed  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  accelerate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  small  business  data 
base  to  provide  the  information 
needed  to  guide  effective  mlicymak- 
ing  for  the  small  business  sector. 

—The  Small  Business  Admlnlstratioo 
has  taken  steps  to  expand  and 
strengthen  its  advocacy  fimction. 
With  the  appointment  of  the  first 
Chief  Couns^  for  Advocacy  In  the 
SBA.  the  establishment  of  SBA  ad- 
vocacy offices,  and  the  addition  ot 
the  SBA  to  the  Regulatory  Council, 
I  have  moved  to  ensure  that  the 
problems  and  issues  facing  small 
business  are  addressed  wherever  rel- 
evant policy  decisions  are  made 
within  the  Federal  government. 

THE  PENDING   LECISLATIVE   AGENDA 

Congress  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 
the  legislative  actlcms  it  has  taken  over 
the  past  three  years  to  help  create  a  m(H« 
favorable   climate   for   small   business. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  of  great  Importance  to 
small  business  now  pending  or  shortly 
to  be  submitted  which  require  urgent 
considntktion: 
— Comprehensive  Regulatory  Reform. 
I  urge  Congress  to  adopt  the  com- 
prehensive regulatory  reform  legis- 
lation which  I  proposed  last  March. 
This  bill  will  make  permanent  and 
extend  to  the  independent  regula- 
tory agencies  the  regulatory  reforms 
I  have  already  Instituted  by  execu- 
tive order.  Such  legislation  should 
also  require  agencies  to  give  appro- 
priate consideration  to  alternative 
forms  of  regulatimi  which  minimize 
the  adverse  Impacts  of  agency  rules 
on  small  business. 
— Paperwork  Reduction.  In  a  Message 
to  Congress  last  November  I  called 
for  passage  of  a  Pi^ierworic  Reduc- 
tion Act.  This  bill  will  ensure  co- 
ordination among  agencies  to  avoid 
duplicative  reporting  requirements 
and  will  str^gthen  central  over- 
sight of  paperwork  requirnnmts.  I 
urge  its  prcKnpt  approval. 
— TruckiTu;  Deregulation.  The  trucking 
industry  is  enmeshed  in  a  owiplex, 
anti-cmnpetitive  web  of  regulation. 
The  existing  statutory  scheme  limits 
entry,  restricts  the  goods  truckers 
can  carry  and  the  routes  they  can 
drive,  and  allows  them  to  meet  In 
secret  and  fix  prices.  As  a  result, 
tram^xMiation  costs  are  Inflated  by 
billiims  of  dollars,  and  precious  fud 
Is  wasted.  These  regulations  are  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  small  business- 
men who  depend  on  commcm  car- 
riers, as  oiHXKed  to  large  corpora- 
tions which  can  establish  their  own 
private  trucking  fleets. 

I  have  submitted  a  bill  to  opai 
up  entry,  lift  restrictlcms  on  com- 


modities and  routes,  improve  service 
to  small  towns,  and  ensure  vigorous 
price  competiticm  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
follow  its  extreme  salutory  actlim 
on  airline  deregulation  with  com- 
parable   action    for    the    trucking 
industry. 
— Uniform  Patent  PoUcw.  In  my  IfM- 
sage  to  Congress  on  Industrial  In- 
novation last  year,  I  noted  that  the 
patent  ix-ocess  has  bec<nie  increas- 
ingly    expensive,     time-consuming 
and  unrdiatde.  Its  deficiencies  have 
tended  particulariy  to  penallie  smaU 
and  indepoulent  entrepreneurs.  In 
particular,  confusion  generated  by 
conflicting    policies    regarding   the 
disposition  of  proprietary  rights  in 
Federally  supported  work  has  seri- 
ously inhibitHl  the  commercial  ap- 
plicaticHi  of  patents  resulting  from 
such  work.  I  will  shortly  submit  to 
Congress  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
move   this    confusion   through   the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  patent 
policy.  Under  this  bill,  small  busi- 
nesses and  imiversities  will  retain 
patent  ownership. 
— Securitiei  Law  Simplification.  Last 
month  I  sent  to  Congress  a  proposed 
"Small  Business  Issuers'  Simpliflca- 
tion  Act"  which  will  significantly  re- 
duce the  paperwork  and  regulatory 
burdens  of  small  businesses  which 
sell  their  securities  to  institutional 
Investors,  such  as  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  pension  funds,  and 
others   making   investments  of  at 
least  $100,000.  The  high  costs  of  com- 
pliance with  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  securities  laws 
have  effectively  prevented  smaller 
businesses  from  raising  capital  in  the 
public  seciulties  markets.  EyiBt<"g 
paperwork  requirements  constitute 
a  needless  impediment  to  the  raising 
of  capital  where  the  securities  are 
sold  to  a  purchaser  well  able  to  fend 
for  Itself  in  the  marketplace.  This 
legislation  would  exempt  such  trans- 
actions from  existing  statutory  reg- 
istration  requirements,  while  pre- 
serving all  the  present  protections  of 
law  for  small  investors.  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  give  It  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 
These  Initiatives  represent  parts  of  a 
larger  process  by  which  we  can,  work- 
ing together,  make  the  Federal  govern- 
ment the  allv  of  small  business,  not  its 
adversary.  We  mxist  recognize  that  our 
aspirations  for  a  free  and  productive  so- 
ciety rest  to  a  significant  extent  upon 
the  fate  of  America's  entrenreneurs,  and 
we  must  act  accordinslv.  Our  job  is  to 
provide  a  climate  in  which  their  energies, 
t^elr  enterprise,  and  their  dvnamism  can 
work  for  all  Americans.  I  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  meeting  that  challenge. 

JxMirr  CAim. 
The  WRm  House,  Januarj/ 14. 1990. 
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fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
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Atriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Oominittee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelll- 
goice,  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

My  State  of  the  Union  Address  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  most  im- 
portant challenges  facing  our  country 
as  we  enter  the  1980's. 

Over  the  coming  year,  those  chal- 
lenges will  receive  my  highest  priority 
and  greatest  efforts.  However,  there  will 
also  be  many  other  significant  areas 
which  will  receive  my  personal  commit- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  my  Administra- 
tion, during  the  2nd  Session  of  the  96th 
Congress. 

It  is  important  that  Congress,  along 
with  the  public,  be  aware  of  these  other 
vital  areas  of  concern  as  they  listen  to 
my  State  of  the  Union  Address.  In  that 
way,  the  context  of  the  Address,  and  my 
Administration's  full  message  for  1980, 
can  best  be  understood. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  sending  this 
State  of  the  Union  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress today,  several  days  before  my  State 
of  the  Union  Address. 

coNcnss 

During  the  last  three  years,  my  Ad- 
minlstiivtlon  has  developed  a  very  co- 
operative and  productive  record  with 
Congress.  Landmark  legislation  has 
been  enacted:  major  domestic  and  in- 
ternational problems  have  been  ad- 
dressed directly  and  resolved;  and  a 
spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  has 
been  restored  to  Executive-Legislative 
relations.  Indeed,  in  no  other  three-year 
period  in  our  recent  past  has  there  been 
a  comparable  record  of  progress  and 
achievement  for  the  American  people. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
We  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our  record. 
We  cannot  fail  to  complete  the  agenda 
begun  in  the  1970's;  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  new  challenges  of  the  1980's. 

By  continuing  to  work  together,  my 
Adminlstrati<Mi  and  the  Congress  can 
meet  these  goals.  Our  cooperative  efforts 
can  help  to  ensiu-e  stable  prices  and  eco- 
nomic growth:  a  return  to  energy  secu- 
rity; an  efficient,  responsive  government; 
a  strong,  unsurpassed  defense  capability 
and  wortd  peace. 

The  ivogram  that  I  have  placed  before 
the  Congress  since  1977,  combined  with 
the  few  new  initiatives  I  will  be  placing 
before  the  Congress  this  year,  will  enable 
us  to  reach  these  goals.  Our  task  in  this 
Session  is  to  complete  the  work  oa  that 
program.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can 
do  it.  There  is  no  time  to  waste. 


Mwoamo  OF  pkocms 

When  I  took  office  In  1977,  our  Nation 
faced  a  number  of  serious  domestic  and 
international  problems: 

— the  economy  had  still  not  recovered 
from  the  most  serious  recesslCKi 
since  World  War  U; 

— ^unemployment  was  near  8%,  and 
almost  8  million  American  workers 
were  unemployed; 

— no  national  energy  policy  existed, 
and  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
was  rapidly  incresfiing; 

— public  trust  in  the  integrity  and 
openness  of  the  government  was  ex- 
tremely low; 

— the  Federal  government  was  operat- 
ing inefficiently  in  administering  es- 
sential programs  and  policies; 

— major  social  problems  were  being  ig- 
nored or  poorly  addressed  by  the 
Federal  govemmwit; 

— our  defense  posture  was  declining  as 
a  result  of  a  continuously  shrinking 
defense  budget; 

— the  strength  of  the  NATO  Alliance 
was  at  a  post- World  War  n  low; 

— tensions  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
threatened  another  Middle  East  war; 
and 

— America's  resolve  to  oppose  Interna- 
tional aggression  and  human  rights 
violations  was  imder  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Over  the  iMist  36  months,  clear  progress 
has  been  made  in  solving  the  challenges 
we  found  in  January  of  1977: 

— the  unemployment  rate  at  the  end 
of  last  year  of  5.9%  representing  a 
25%  decrease  in  three  years;  9  mil- 
lion jobs  have  been  created,  and 
more  Americans,  98  million,  are  at 
work  than  at  any  time  in  our  history ; 

— ^major  parts  of  a  ccMnprehenslve  en- 
ergy program  have  been  enacted:  a 
Department  of  Energy  has  been  es- 
tablished to  administer  the  program ; 
and  Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  en- 
acting the  remaining  major  parts  of 
the  energy  program; 

— confidence  In  the  government's  in- 
tegrity has  been  restored,  and  re- 
spect for  the  government's  openness 
and  fairness  has  been  renewed; 

— the  government  has  been  made  more 
effective  and  efficient:  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice system  was  completely  reformed 
for  the  first  time  this  century;  13 
reorganization  initiatives  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Congress,  approved, 
and  implemented,  two  new  Cabinet 
departments  have  been  created  to 
consolidate  and  streamline  the  gov- 
ernment's handling  of  energy  and 
education  problems;  inspectors  gen- 
eral have  been  placed  in  each  Cabi- 
net department  to  combat  fraud, 
waste  and  other  abuses;  zero-based 
budgeting  practices  have  been  in- 
stituted throughout  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; cash  management  reforms 
have  saved  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars;  the  process  of  issuing  regu- 
lations has  been  reformed  to  elimi- 
nate unneeded  and  incomprehensible 
regulations;  procedures  have  been 
established  to  assure  citizen  i>artici- 
pation  in  government;  and  the  air- 
line industry  has  been  deregulated, 
at  enormous  savings  to  the  consumer. 


— critical  social  problems,  many  long 
Ignored  by  the  Federal  government, 
have  been  addressed  directly  and 
boldly:  an  urban  poUcy  was  devel- 
oped and  Implemented,  reversing  the 
decline  in  our  urban  areas;  the  Food 
Stamp  program  has  been  expanded 
and  the  purchase  requirement  elim- 
inated; the  Social  Security  System 
was  refinanced  to  put  it  on  a  sound 
financial  basis:  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins Full  Employment  Act  was  en- 
acted; Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion was  expanded  by  75%;  the 
minimum  wage  was  increased  to 
levels  needed  to  ease  the  effects  of 
infiation ;  affirmative  action  has  been 
piursued  aggressively — more  blacks, 
Hispanics  and  women  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  senior  government  posi- 
tions and  to  judgeships  tiun  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history;  the  ERA 
ratification  deadUne  was  extended  to 
aid  the  ratification  effort;  and  mi- 
nority business  procurement  by  the 
Federal  government  has  more  than 
doubled; 

— the  decline  in  defense  spending  has 
been  reversed ;  defense  spending  has 
increased  at  a  real  rate  of  over  3% 
in  1979,  and  I  am  proposing  a  real 
increase  in  the  defense  spending 
level  of  more  than  20%  over  the  next 
5  years; 

— the  NATO  Alliance  has  been  revital- 
ized and  strengthened  through  sub- 
stantially increased  resources,  new 
deterrent  weapons,  and  improved 
coordination ;  increased  emphasis 
has  also  been  given  to  conventional 
force  capabilities  to  meet  crises  in 
other  areas  of  the  world; 

— Egypt  and  Israel  have  ended  more 
than  30  years  of  war  through  a 
Peace  Treaty  that  also  established 
a  framework  for  comprehensive 
peace  in  the  Middle  East: 

— the  commitment  of  our  Nation  to 
pursue  human  rights  throughout  the 
world,  in  nations  which  are  friendly 
and  those  which  are  not,  has  been 
made  clear  to  all; 

— our  resolve  to  oppose  aggression, 
such  as  the  illegal  invasion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  Afghanistan,  has 
been  supported  by  tough  action. 

LCCISLATIVK  PBIOUTIXS 

In  the  coming  legislative  session,  the 
last  in  this  Presidential  term.  I  am 
deeply  committed  to  finishing  the  agenda 
that  I  have  placed  before  the  Congress. 
That  agenda  has  been  comprehensive 
and  demanding,  but  it  has  also  been  ab- 
solutely essential  for  our  Nation's  well- 
being. 

I  do  not  plan  to  add  significantly  to 
the  agenda  this  year.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  enacting  the  proposals  al- 
ready before  the  Congress,  and  the  rela- 
tively short  Congressional  session  facing 
us,  I  will  be  limiting  my  major  new  pro- 
posals to  a  critical  few: 

— Youth  Employment; 

— General  Revenue  Sharing; 

—Utility  Oil  Use  Reduction; 

— Nuclear  Waste  Management  and 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunission  Re- 
organization; 

— Standby  Gasoline  Rationing  Plan; 
and 
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—Initiatives    implementing    my    re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 
I  am  convinced  that  these  new  initia- 
tives, along  with  the  major  proposals  I 
previously  made  to  the  Congress,  can  be 
enacted  th's  year,  if  we  have  a  dedicated, 
all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Admln- 
istrat'on  and  the  Congress.  I  pledge  such 
an  effort  on  my  part,  and  that  of  my 
Administration. 

As  in  the  previous  three  years,  I  wiJ 
be  working  with  you  toward  the  basic 
goals  of: 
— Ensuring  oiu*  economic  strength; 
— Creating  energy  security  for  our  na- 
tion; 
— ^Enhancing  basic  human  and  social 

needs; 
— Making  our  government  more  effi- 
cient and  effective; 
— Protecting  and  enhancing  our  rights 

and  liberties; 
— Preserving  and  developing  oiu-  natu- 
ral resources; 
— Building         America's         military 

strength ; 
— Working    to    resolve    international 

disputes  tlirough  peaceful  means; 
— Striving  to  resolve  pressing  interna- 
tional economic  problems; 
— Continuing  to  support  the  building 
of  democratic  institutions  and  pro- 
tect'ng  human  rights:  and 
— Preventing  the  spread  and  further 

development  of  nuclear  weaoons. 
My   highest   legislative   priorities   in 
each  of  these  areas  this  year  will  be: 

INSTTKINO  ECONOMIC  STKXNGTR 

The  FY  1981  Budget— This  is  a  re- 
sponsible, restrained  budget,  whose  en- 
actment will  help  control  Federal  spend- 
ing, significantly  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  aid  in  our  fight  against 
inflation. 

Hospital  Cost  Containment — ^This 
long  overdue  legislation  is  a  major 
weapon  in  our  fight  against  inflation;  it 
will  save  consumers  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  Is  the  single  most  important 
anti-inflatfbn  bill  before  the  Congress. 

Youth  Education,  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Program — ^This  new  initiative, 
which  is  designed  to  educate  and  train 
youth  to  secure  and  hold  meaningful 
jobs,  will  provide  enhanced  opportu- 
nities for  disadvantaeed  youth  as  well  as 
improve  the  productivity  of  our  work 
force. 

OttATIWO  ENERGT  SECOKITT  FOR  Otm  NATION 

Windfall  Profits  Tax— The  size  of  this 
important  energy  and  tax  measure  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  but  It 
is  Imperative  that  final  agreement  on  a 
tax  reflecting  sound  energy  poUcy  occur 
at  the  outset  of  this  session  and  that 
Congress  act  promptly  on  that  agree- 
ment. 

Energy  Mobilization  Board — ^It  is  also 
essential  that  this  vital  measure  In  the 
effort  to  eliminate  unnecessary  red  tape 
in  the  construction  of  needed  energy 
faculties  be  agreed  to  promptly  by  the 
conferees  and  the  Congress,  without 
substantive  waivers  of  law. 

Energy  Security  Corporation— The 
conferees  and  the  Congress  also  need  to 
act  expeditiously  on  this  legislation.  This 
bill  is  critical  to  our  Nation's  beginning 


a  serious,  massive  program  to  develop 
alternative  energy  fuels  so  that  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  can  be  severely 
reduced.  It  Is  necessary  to  remove  this 
critical  national  effort  from  the  con- 
straints which  can  bind  government 
agencies. 

This  legislation  contains,  as  well,  vital 
energy  conservation  and  gasohol  provi- 
sions. They  are  needed  If  we  are  to  move 
forward  in  oiu*  national  efforts  in  these 
areas. 

Utility  Oil  Use  Reduction — ^Thls  new 
initiative  will  aid  In  the  effort  to  reduce 
our  reUance  on  oil  by  requiring  our  Na- 
tion's utUitles  to  substantially  convert 
from  oil  to  coal-buming  or  other  energy 
faculties  by  oiu-  Nation's  utilities  over 
a  defined  timetable.  This  blU  Is  a  key 
tool  in  our  effort  to  increase  the  use  of 
coal,  our  most  abundant  natural  fuel 
source. 

Standby  GasoliTie  Rationing  Plan — 
Under  the  legislation  enacted  last  year,  I 
will  propose  to  the  Congress  a  Standby 
Gasoline  Rationing  Plan ;  its  prompt  ap- 
proval wiU  be  required  if  we  are  to  be 
prepared  for  a  significant  energy  supply 
interruption. 

ENHANCING    BASIC    HUMAN    AND    SOCIAL    NKBDS 

National  Health  Plan — The  time  for 
improving  the  health  care  provided  to 
our  citizens  Is  long  overdue,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  health  plan  I  pro- 
posed last  year  provides  a  realistic,  af- 
fordable and  t>eneficial  way  of  providing 
our  citizens  with  the  health  care  they 
need  and  deserve.  It  wlU  provide  millions 
of  low-income  Americans  with  health 
coverage  for  the  first  time,  improved 
Medicare  coverage  for  the  elderly,  and 
protect  every  American  against  the  dis- 
astrous costs  of  extended  Illness. 

Our  national  health  effort  also  needs 
prompt  enactment  of  two  other  impor- 
tant bills — ChUd  Health  Assurance  Pro- 
gram, which  wiU  provide  needed  health 
care  for  disadvantaged  chUdren,  and 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act,  which  is 
needed  to  reform  our  mental  health  pro- 
grams. 

Welfare  Reform — Our  nation's  wel- 
fare system  remaitUi  a  disgrace  to  both 
the  recipient  and  the  taxpayers.  It  en- 
courages family  instabUlty  and  encour- 
ages waste.  It  Is  a  crazy-quUt  of  differ- 
ing provisions  frcHn  state-to-state.  The 
House  has  approved  a  soimd  welfare 
reform  proposal.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  act  rapidly  on  this  Issue  so  that  wel- 
fare reform  can  become  a  reaUty  this 
Session. 

General  Revenue  Sharing — I  wUl  pro- 
pose a  reauthorization  of  this  important 
program  to  our  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  continue  providing 
them  with  the  funds  that  they  depend 
upon  to  meet  essential  social  and  operat- 
ing needs.  This  program  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  partnership  I  have  forged 
with  state  and  local  governments  and  is 
critical  to  the  continued  economic 
hesdth  of  our  states,  cities  and  counties. 

Countercyclical  Revenue  Sharing — I 
wlU  again  work  with  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  aid  needed  to  help  our  most 
flnanciaUy  pressed  local  areas,  llie  Sen- 
ate has  already  acted  and  I  urge  prompt 
House  passage  early  In  the  Session. 


Low-Income  Energy  Aatlstanee — ^I  am 
committed  to  seddng  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  low-income  assistance  pro- 
gram enacted  at  my  request  last  year  to 
give  the  poor  protection  against  rising 
energy  costs. 

Economic  Development — This  legisla- 
tion will  reauthorize  and  improve  the 
government's  abiUty  to  provide  economic 
development  assistance.  It  is  a  key  in- 
gredient in  Implementing  both  my  urban 
and  rural  poUcy  and  I  urge  prompt  ac- 
tion on  it  by  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence. 

ICAKUrO  OUR  GOVatKMKNT  KOEK  EFflCIIMT  AMD 
*FFt.'lHB 

Regulatory  Reform — I  will  continue 
to  pursue  efforts  to  eliminate  imneces- 
sary  regulatory  burdens,  and  will  con- 
centrate on  seeking  approval  this  year 
of  my  regulatory  process  reform  bill,  my 
trucking  and  rail  deregulation  proposals, 
my  banking  reform  measiu^es,  and  pas- 
sage of  sunset  legislation  and  communi- 
cations reform  measures.  Progress  has 
been  made  on  each  of  these  during  the 
First  Session.  Final  passage  should  come 
before  this  Session  ends. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Re- 
organization— As  I  stated  In  responding 
to  the  Kemeny  Commission  Report,  I 
will  propose  a  reorganization  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  In  order  to 
improve  its  management  and  its  emer- 
gency operating  capabilities.  This  is  an 
essential  step  to  the  improvement  of 
safety  in  the  nuclear  Industry. 

PROTECTING    AND    ENRANCINC    OTTR    RIGHTS   AND 


Equal  Rights  Amendment — WhUe  the 
Congress  has  passed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  and  the  possibility  for  rati- 
fication now  lies  with  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, it  is  essential  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  help  with  their  State  Leg- 
islatures. Toward  that  end,  we  wiU  be 
working  with  Monbers  from  States 
which  have  not  yet  been  ratified.  We  can- 
not stand  taU  as  a  Nation  seeking  to  en- 
hance human  rights  at  home  so  long  as 
we  deny  it  to  American  women  here  at 
home. 

Fair  Housing— 1  win  continue  to  press 
for  enactment  of  this  Imoortant  cIvU 
rights  initiative:  it  wUl  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  our  fair  housing  laws 
effectively  and  promptly.  It  is  the  most 
critical  civil  rights  legislation  before  the 
Congress  in  years.  The  promise  of  equal 
housing  opportunity  has  been  far  too 
long  an  empty  promise.  Tliis  bUl  wUl 
help  make  that  nromise  a  reality. 

Intelligence  Charters— I  have  already 
proposed  a  legislative  charter  for  the 
FBI;  I  will  soon  be  propostog  a  legisla- 
tive charter  for  the  InteUIgence  commu- 
nity. These  charters  wUl  protect  our  citi- 
zen's rights  whUe  enabling  the  agencies 
to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

PRSSERVINO  AND   DEVELOPING   OX7R   NATURAL 


Alaska  D-2  Lands— My  highest  envi- 
ronmental priority  in  this  Congress  con- 
tinues to  be  enactment  of  legislation  that 
wUl  preserve  and  protect  Alaska  lands.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  foUow  the  House's 
lead  In  this  area. 

Oil  and  Hazardous  Wastes  Super- 
fund — This  program  is  needed  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  oU  hazardous  sub- 
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stance  spills  and  releases  from  uncon- 
trolled hazardous  waste  dumps,  which  is 
a  growing  national  problem. 

Nuelear  Waste  Management — ^I  will 
propose  a  series  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative initiatives  to  implement  our 
Nation's  first  comprehoisive  nuclear 
waste  program. 

BUILinitO  AMBUCA'S  ICIUTABT  8TRXMGTB 

Defense  Department  Authorizations 
and  Appropriations — I  will  be  proposing 
a  defense  budget  containing  a  3.3  %  real 
growth  in  outlays.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  support  an  increase  of  that 
amount  if  we  are  to  strengthen  oiu-  de- 
fense capabilities. 

WOKKIMG  TO  RXSOLVX  IMmUrATIONAI.  DISPTTrXS 

Refugee  Legislation  and  Funding — 
This  legislation  is  necessary  to  improve 
our  refugee  program  and  to  provide 
needed  domestic  assistance  to  refugees. 
Prompt  House  action  would  assure  that 
we  have  a  sound  f  rameworlc  within  which 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  flow  of 
refugees. 

■imiVlMU  TO  BZSOLVZ  nvmiMATIOMAL  BCOROMIC 
PKOBIXMS 

BUaterdl  and  Multilateral  Foreign  As- 
sistance— I  will  be  proposing  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  which  provides  the 
authority  needed  to  carry  forward  a  co- 
operative relationship  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  developing  nations.  Prompt  Con- 
gressional actiop  is  essential. 

China  Trade  Agreement — I  will  be 
seeking  early  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Trade  Agreement  reached  with 
China;  the  Agreement  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  process  toward  im- 
proved economic  relations  with  China. 


COMTIMUIMO  TO  SUPPORT  TH*  BTTILDINC  OF  OEM- 
OCXATIO  IMSl'lI'UriONS  AND  PaOTECTIHG  HTT- 
MAX   KIGBTS 

Special  International  Security  Assist- 
ance for  Pakistan — I  am  sending  to  Con- 
gress a  military  and  economic  assistance 
program  to  enable  Pakistan  to  strength- 
en its  defenses.  Prompt  enactment  will  be 
one  of  my  highest  legislative  priorities. 

Human  Rights  Conventions — I  will 
continue  to  press  the  Senate  to  ratify  five 
key  human  rights  treaties — the  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  the  Con- 
vention on  Racial  Discrimination,  the 
UN  Covenants  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  on  Economic  and  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  and  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

PKBVCMTllfG  TH«  SPRKAD  AND  PUKTRCB  DEVXLOP- 

MXNT  or  irncLSAK  wkaporb 
SALT  n—l  firmly  believe  that  SALT  n 
is  in  our  Nation's  security  interest  and 
that  it  will  add  significantly  to  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons.  But  because  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
Senate  consider  the  Treaty  now. 

I.  KMSUKtMO  CCONOMIC  simKiraTH 

My  economic  program,  since  I  took 
ofllce,  has  been  designed  to  achieve  sev- 
eral goals: 

—restore  and  continue  economic 
growth; 

— reduce  unemployment;  and 

— restrain  inflation. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  each  of  these 
areas: 


— The  economy  has  recovered  from  its 
deepest  recession  since  World  War 
n:   and  we  have  had  a  sustained 
economic  recovery  during  the  last 
three  years. 
— Unemployment  has  been  reduced  by 
25%  and  employment  is  at  its  high- 
est level  in  history. 
— Inflation  has  increased  to  unaccept- 
able levels,  in  large  part  because  of 
OPEC  price  increases,  but  a  program 
has  now  been  put  in  place  which  will 
moderate  inflation  in  an  equitable 
and  effective  way. 
In  1980,  we  will  continue  the  steady 
economic  policies  which  have  worked  to 
date.  We  can  only  succeed  in  making  our 
economy  strong,  however.   If  we  have 
Congress'  cooperation.  I  am  confldent 
that  we  can  work  together  successfully 
this  year  to  achieve  oiu-  economic  goals. 

INTIATION 

Inflation  continues  to  be  our  most 
serious  economic  problem.  Restraining 
inflation  remains  my  highest  domestic 
priority. 

Inflation  at  the  current,  unacceptably 
high  levels  is  the  direct  result  of  eco- 
nomic problems  that  have  been  building 
virtually  without  letup,  for  over  a  decade! 
There  are  no  easy  answers,  or  quick 
solutions  to  inflation.  It  cannot  be  elim- 
mated  overnight;  its  roots  in  our  econ- 
omy are  too  deep,  its  causes  are  too  per- 
vasive and  complex.  We  know  we  cannot 
spend  our  way  out  of  this  problem 

But  there  is  hope— for  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  inflation  rate,  for  an  eas- 
ing of  the  economic  pressures  causing 
inflation. 

The  hope  lies  in  a  program  of  public 
and  private  restraint  in  the  short-run 
and  a  program  to  attack  the  structural 
causes  of  inflation  over  the  longer-run. 
This  is  the  policy  I  have  pursued  and  will 
continue  to  pursue. 

Last  year  was  an  especially  difficult 
tune  for  anti-inflation  policies.  OPEC  in- 
creased its  prices  by  more  than  80%  and 
thus  added  more  than  three  points  to 
the  inflation  rate.  If  energy  price  in- 
creases are  excluded,  inflation  last  year 
would  have  been  neariy  three  percentage 
points  lower. 

The  biggest  challenge  to  anti-inflati(Ki 
PoUcy  is  to  keep  energy  price  increases 
from  doing  permanent  damage,  to  pre- 
vent a  dangerous  acceleration  of  the 
wage-price  spiral.  My  program  has  been 
successful  in  accompUshing  this.  Infla- 
tion will  slow  this  year.  In  1981  it  should 
be  even  lower.  This  progress  is  the  result 
of  our  persistence  in  the  battle  against 
inflati(»i  on  many  fronts: 

Budget  Restraint:  The  budget  deficit 
for  FY  1979  was  lowered  to  $27.7  bU- 
lion.  more  than  50%  below  the  FY  1976 
level. 

Regulatory  Reform:  The  flood  of  new, 
costly  government  regiilations  was 
slowed  as  our  procedures  to  ensure  that 
we  achieve  our  regulatory  goals  in  the 
most  cost-effective  maimer  took  hold. 

Wage-Price  Guidelines:  The  guideline 
standards  were  followed  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  unions  which  negotiated  con- 
tracts and  by  nearly  every  major  corpo- 
ration in  the  country. 

Energy:   The  energy   legislation  put 


into  place  over  the  past  two  years  began 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  our  consumptiim  of  such  important 
energy  fuels  as  gasoline,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  ability  of  oil  producing  nations  to 
disrupt  our  economy. 

Productivity:  We  began  to  introduce 
policies  to  increase  industrial  innovation 
and  thereby  productivity;  the  decline  in 
productivity  growth  must  be  reversed  if 
we  are  to  improve  our  real  living  stand- 
ards over  the  long  term. 

In  1980,  with  the  Congress'  coopera- 
tion, we  will  continue  our  aggressive 
fight  against  inflation  on  each  of  these 
major  fronts: 

Budget  Restraint:  The  deficit  for  the 
FY  1981  budget  will  be  less  than  half  of 
the  FY  1980  budget  deficit  and  will 
represent  a  75%  reduction  from  the  def- 
icit I  inherited. 

Regulatory  Reform:  We  will  be  pursu- 
ing deregulation  legislation  for  the 
truciting,  rail,  banking,  and  communica- 
tions industries,  as  well  as  regulatory 
management  reform  legislation;  these 
bills  will  enable  us  to  further  eliminate 
unnecessary  regulatory  burdens. 

Labor  Accord:  The  Pay  Advisory  and 
Price  Advisory  Committees,  established 
as  a  result  of  last  year's  historic  Accord 
with  organized  labor  will  enable  us  to 
better  implement,  and  coordinate  with 
both  labor  and  business,  the  private 
restraint  necessary  as  part  of  our  anti- 
inflation  efforts.  The  Accord  signals  a 
willingness  of  labor  to  be  a  full  partner 
in  our  fight  against  inflation. 

Energy:  We  expect  to  enact  major  en- 
ergy legislation— the  Windfall  Profits 
Tax,  the  Energy  Mobilization  Board,  and  ,' 
the  Energy  Security  Corporation — early 
in  this  Session;  this  legislation,  when 
combined  with  the  volimtary  and  man- 
datory energy  conservation  measures 
that  will  take  an  even  stronger  hold  this 
year,  should  enable  us  to  further  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Productivity:  We  will  be  implementing 
our  industrial  innovation  program  and 
further  expanding  our  commitment  in 
the  budget  to  research  and  development. 

COUNCIL     ON     WAGE     AND     PKICE     STABILITT 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility has  played  a  vital  role  in  our  anti- 
inflation  eliorts.  The  Council  and  its  staff 
have  lead  responsibility  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  for  implementing  the  vol- 
untary wage  and  price  monitoring  pro- 
gram. Without  the  Council's  continuing 
role,  the  anti-inflation  effort  could  not 
begin  to  assess  whether  the  private  sec- 
tor is  cooperating  with  our  standards. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  Coun- 
cil, along  with  its  staff  operation,  be  reau- 
thorized early  this  year.  The  reauthori- 
zation should  not  contain  amendments 
that  interrupt  or  restrain  the  important 
and  essential  work  of  the  Council  or  its 
staff. 

TRX     1981     BUDGrr 

The  budget  I  will  send  to  the  Congress 
for  FY  1981  will  meet  this  Nation's  criti- 
cal needs;  and  it  will  continue  the  sound 
budgetary  policies  that  my  Administra- 
tion has  pursued  throughout  my  term  In 
office. 

No  single  year's  budget  can  SMXsurately 
portray  the  philosophy  of  an  Adminis- 
tration. However,  there  is  a  clear  pattern 
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in  the  budgets  I  have  proposed — restraint 
in  spending,  coupled  with  careful  target- 
ing of  resources  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 
My  1981  budget  continues  this  pattern 
by  lowering  the  deflcit  roughly  $50  bil- 
lion below  what  it  was  when  I  ran  for 
office.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  recom- 
mend increases  for  programs  of  critical 
national  concern. 

Last  year,  my  budget  was  austere.  I 
proposed  eliminating  some  programs  and 
reducing  spending  for  others;  and  these 
tough  decisions  have  proven  ccHrect  and 
have  provided  the  country  with  clear  ben- 
efits. I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proved my  budget  in  virtually  the  form 
I  proposed.  As  a  result  of  our  actions,  the 
rate  of  Federal  spending  growth  has  been 
slowed.  Just  as  importantly,  the  wide- 
spread expectation  that  the  Federal 
budget  would  continue  its  upward  spiral 
unchecked  has  been  proven  false.  We 
have  moved  on  to  the  path  necessary  fcH- 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  in  the  very 
near  future.  And  we  have  helped  the  fight 
against  infiation. 

The  1981  Budget  will  continue  my 
policy  of  restraint.  Real  growth  in  spend- 
ing will  be  close  to  zero.  TTie  deficit  will 
be  cut  by  more  than  half  from  last  year. 
The  deflcit  as  a  percent  of  the  budget 
and  of  GNP  will  be  at  the  second  lowest 
point  In  this  decade.  We  will  have  the 
smallest  deflcit  in  seven  years.  And  if  the 
economy  were  to  continue  to  grow  at  a 
rate  which  held  the  unemployment  rate 
at  the  current  level,  this  budget  would 
be  in  surplus. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  proposing  some 
vital  spending  increases  in  the  1981 
Budget.  Most  of  these  increases  will  be 
in  "uncontrollable"  programs  (those  in 
which  increases  are  automatically  re- 
quired by  existing  law) .  There  will  also 
be  discretionary  increases;  in  part,  to 
strengthen  our  defense  forces  and  en- 
hance our  crucial  investments  In  energy 
production  and  conservation.  In  addi- 
tion, I  will  propose  a  major  new  initiative 
to  reduce  youth  unemployment,  and 
State  and  local  governments  will  receive 
continued  fiscal  support  from  the  G«i- 
eral  Revenue  Sharing  extension  I  will 
propose. 

Developing  the  budget  this  year  has 
been,  in  several  respects,  more  difficult 
than  In  previous  years.  International 
turmoil  threatens  our  vital  Interests,  en- 
ergy problems  dampen  the  economy  and 
alter  our  domestic  priorities,  and  Infia- 
tion erodes  basic  programs,  all  adding 
new  pressures  for  Federal  spending.  But 
I  am  confident  that  this  budget  responds 
responsibly — and  with  needed  re- 
sources— to  our  Nation's  most  pressing 
needs  Eind  positions  us  for  responsible 
and  effective  government  In  the  1980's. 

riSCAL   POUCT 

As  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  tax  burden  on  our  citizens  and 
have,  as  a  result,  worked  with  the  Con- 
gress tj  enact  two  major  tax  cuts.  In 
1977, 1  proposed,  and  Congress  passed,  an 
$8  billion  individual  tax  cut  as  part  of 
the  economic  stimulus  package.  In  1978, 
I  proposed,  and  Congress  passed,  a  $21 
b'lllon  individual  and  business  tax  cut. 
This  year,  those  two  cuts  will  reduce 
Americans'  tax  burden  by  $31  billion. 
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I  recognize  that  there  is  interest  in 
another  tax  cut  this  year,  but  my  1981 
budget  proposes  no  tax  cuts.  As  long  as 
double-digit  inflation  continues  and 
there  is  no  s'gn  of  a  recession,  our  top 
budgetary  priority  must  be  reduction 
of  the  deficit. 

Over  the  long  run,  continued  tight 
control  over  budget  expenditures  will 
hold  down  the  share  of  Federal  .soending 
in  GNP.  Infiation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
raising  the  percentage  of  national  in- 
come collected  in  taxes.  Over  time,  be- 
cause of  these  two  developments,  tax 
reductions  will  be  possible  while  still 
maintaining  the  fiscal  restraint  needed 
to  control  inflation.  However,  the  timing 
and  structure  of  any  tax  reductions  is 
of  critical  importance  and  must  be  dic- 
tated by  our  economic  circumstances: 
the  urgency  of  the  antl-inflatl(»i  fight 
requires  that  we  defer  such  tax  reduc- 
tions at  this  time. 

Tax  reductions  put  into  effect  prema- 
turely, and  under  the  wrong  economic 
conditions,  could  make  inflation  worse 
by  overstimulating  the  economy.  Infla- 
tioa  is  still  running  at  unacceptably 
high  levels. 

Virtually  all  ecoomic  forecasters  pre- 
dict the  onset  of  a  mild  recession  and 
my  Administration's  estimates  of  budget 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  FY  1981 
budget  assume  a  recession.  However, 
none  of  the  current  economic  statistics 
yet  show  any  overall  economic  decline. 
In  recent  months  the  economy  has  dis- 
played much  more  strength  than  earlier 
forecasts  had  predicted.  Forecasts  of  im- 
pending recession  may  therefore  prove 
to  be  as  wrong  as  previous  Mies.  Employ- 
ment has  held  up  well — ^in  part  due  to 
unsatisfactory  productivity  perform- 
ance. To  enact  tax  cuts  now  would  run  a 
serious  risk  of  adding  inflationary  de- 
mand pressures  to  an  economy  which 
continues  to  grow  more  strongly  than 
predicted  by  the  forecasts.  With  the 
present  high  Inflation,  we  cannot  afford 
that  risk. 

When  tax  reductions  are  timely,  they 
should  be  designed  Insofar  as  possible  in 
a  way  that  achieves  multiple  objectives — 
not  only  reducing  the  tax  burden  and 
stimulating  growth,  but  raising  Invest- 
ment and  productivity  and  reducing  In- 
flation as  well. 

In  particular,  a  significant  part  of  any 
tax  reduction  should  be  directed  to  the 
provision  of  incentives  for  Increased  In- 
vestment, to  improve  productivity,  ex- 
pand capacity,  and  adjust  to  higher  en- 
ergy prices.  Serious  consideration  should 
be  given.  In  the  case  of  tax  cuts  for  Indi- 
viduals, to  lowering  social  security  pay- 
roll taxes,  since  half  of  such  reductions 
would  go  toward  lowering  business  costs 
and  prices. 

The  necessities  of  the  infiation  fight 
require  that  we  be  very  cautious  about 
when  taxes  are  reduced,  and  how  it  is 
done.  But  they  do  not  require  that  we 
Ignore  changes  In  econcHnIc  conditions. 
Should  the  economic  situation  and  pros- 
pects sharply  worsen,  I  will  consider 
recommendations  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. Under  those  circumstances,  tax  cuts 
and  other  measures  could  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  employment  and 


growth,  to  reduce  business  costs,  and  to 
assist  those  most  severely  damaged  by 
recession,  without  threatening  to  set  off 
inflationary  demand  pressures.  However, 
the  current  economic  situation  does  not 
warrant  such  measures  and  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  propose  them  at  this 
time. 


My   Administration,   working   closely 
with    Congress,    has    made    significant 
progress  In  reducing  the  serious  unem- 
ployment problems   that  existed  three 
years  ago. 
— The  December  unemplojrment  rate 
of  5.9%  represents  a  25%  reduction 
from  the  December  1976  rate. 
— Over  9.2  million  more  people  have 
jobs  than  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Administration. 
— ^Total  emplojrment  has  reached  an 
all-time    high    of    98    million    In 
December. 
— Nonwhite  employment  has  Increased 

by  1.4  million  persons  or  15.5%. 
— Adult  female  employment  has  in- 
creased by  5  million  persons. 
— Employment    of    black     teenagers, 
which  had  actually  decreased  during 
the  1969-1975  period,  has  Increased 
by  more  than  15%  since  I  took  office. 
Although  unemployment  rates  for 
all  youth,  especially  minority  youth, 
are  still  too  high,  progress  has  been 
made. 
We  will  continue  to  make  progress  In 
the  1980's  as  a  result  of  the  frameworic 
which  has  already  been  established  and 
which  will  be  strengthened  this  year. 
— The     Comprehensive     Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  was  reau- 
thorized in  1978  for  four  years. 
— ^The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  became  law  after  many 
years  of  effort. 
— ^The  Private  Sector  Initiatives  Pro- 
gram, a  new  partnership  between  the 
government  and  the  private  sector 
to  assist  the  most  disadvantaged  un- 
employed is  being  successfully  im- 
plemented. 
— ^A  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  has  been 
enacted  to  provide  employers  with 
the  economic  incentives  needed  to 
Increase  their  hiring  of  unemployed 
low-income  youth  and  others  who 
historically  have  difficulty  finding 
jobs. 
— A  massive  effort  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lems causing  excessive  youth  unem- 
ployment rates  is  being  strength- 
ened and  revitalized  this  year  with  a 
new    $2    hUhoa    youth    education, 
training,  and  employment  program. 
This  year,  we  will  work  aggressively  to 
make  certain  that  this  framework  con- 
tinues to  be  successfully  implemented. 
Even  that  effort  may  not  be  sufficient,  If 
economic  forecasts  are  suxurate,  to  keep 
the  unemployment  rate  from  rising.  We 
will  be  monitoring  the  ecmiomy  closely. 
If   imemployment  should  dramatically 
increase.  I  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
actions  to  counter  that  Increase,  consist- 
ent with  our  overriding  concern  abut 
accelerating    Infiation.    At    this    time 
though,  when  unemplojrment  is  at  its 
lowest  level  in  years,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture and  unwise  to  propose  measures 
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that  might  be  helpful  in  a  time  of  re- 
cession-induced high  imemployment. 

TOUTH  BMPLOTICENT 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  persistently 
high  unemplosrment  among  poor  and  mi- 
nority youth  for  three  decades  demon- 
strates clearly  the  inadequacies  of  our 
system  for  teaching,  training  and  help- 
ing young  people  to  find  and  keep  decent 
Jobs. 

The  economic  challenges  of  the  1980's 
will  require  the  energy  and  commitment 
of  the  entire  American  work  force.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  anyone's  talents. 

If  we  are  to  become  the  society  of  our 
ideals,  we  must  provide  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

My  Administration  is  committed  to  a 
roiewed  national  effort  to  remove  any 
unnecessary  obstacles  to  a  productive  life 
for  every  American. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  solid  record.  We  have  increased 
resources  for  youth  employment  and 
training  programs  from  $2.5  to  over  $4 
billion.  We  have  conducted  the  largest 
experimental  youth  program  effort  ever 
attempted.  We  have  reduced  overaU 
youth  unemployment  rates  by  15%.  But 
this  is  not  good  enough.  Youth  unem- 
ployment, especially  for  the  poor  and 
minorities,  is  still  unacceptably  high. 

Based  on  the  experience  we  have 
gained  over  the  past  three  years,  and  on 
the  advice  of  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  helped  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment  over 
the  last  nine  months,  my  Administration 
has  devised  a  new  approach,  which  I 
announced  two  weeks  ago.  Under  my 
program,  the  most  significant  new  do- 
mestic initiative  I  will  be  sending  to 
Congress  this  year,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  be  making  its  most  compre- 
hensive effort  ever  to  eradicate  the 
causes  of  excessive  and  harmful  youth 
unemployment. 

By  1982  this  new  program  will  have 
Increased  Federal  resources  committed 
to  reducing  youth  unemployment  by  $2 
billion,  to  a  total  of  $6  billion.  The  pro- 
gram will  have  two  key  components: 
for  in-school  youth,  we  will  have  a  ma- 
jor effort  through  the  Department  of 
Education  to  teach  basic  skills  to  low- 
achieving  youth  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  located  in  low-income  communi- 
ties, while  providing  work  experience 
and  training  after  school  hours.  For  dis- 
advantaged out-of -school  youth,  we  will 
provide,  through  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, redesigned  and  expanded  work  ex- 
perience and  training  programs,  as  well 
as  basic  skills  programs  managed  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Department  of  Education's  basic 
education  and  skill  training  program, 
when  fully  implemented,  will  provide  ba- 
sic education  and  employment  skills  to 
approximately  1  million  low-achieving 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
In  about  3,000  of  the  poorest  urban  and 
rural  school  districts  around  the  coun- 
try. The  new  program  wiU  emphasize: 

— basic  skills  for  low-achieving  young- 
sters, including  help  for  students 
with  limited  ability  in  English; 

— «chool-wide  planning  with  the  ac- 
Uve  involvement  of  teachers,  par- 
ents, employers,  and  the  community 


— using  the  link  between  work  and 
classroom-learning  as  a  way  to  mo- 
tivate students  to  stay  in  school;  and 
— a  major  role  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  preparing  young  people  for 
work. 
The  Department  of  Labor's  new  Youth 
Employment  Program,  when  fully  im- 
plemented, will  provide  education,  work 
experience,   training,  labor  market  in- 
formation and  other  services  to  more 
than  500,000  additional  young  people  in 
each  year.  The  new  resources,  when  add- 
ed to  current  programs,  will  serve  over 
2.5  million  14-  to  21-year  olds  each  year. 
The  program  will  emphasize : 
— additional  training  and  work  experi- 
ence opportunities  for  older  and  out- 
of -school  youth; 
— stringent  performance  standards  for 
both  pwirticipants  and  program  op- 
erators ; 
— financial    incentives    to    encourage 
greater  cooperation  between  CETA 
sponsors,  local  employers,  and  school 
ofScials;  and 
— consoUdation  of  three  of  the  existing 
CETA  youth  progrtims  and  closer  co- 
ordination with  the  summer  employ- 
ment program  to  simplify  local  ad- 
ministration and  reduce  paperwork. 
We  have  learned  from  the  1960's  and 
the  1970's.  We  know  we  must  concen- 
trate on   administration   and   manage- 
ment. We  know  that  we  must  have  tough 
performance  standards,  not  merely  al- 
location formulas.  We  know  that  the 
partnership  between  government  and  all 
elements  of  the  private  sector  must  be 
made  a  reality,  i^id  that  focusing  on 
basic  skills  now  is  the  key  to  job  success 
in  the  future. 

We  also  know  that  the  hope  our  young 
people  have  for  their  Uves  in  this  great 
country  is  oiu-  most  precious  resource. 
We  must  keep  that  hope  ahve. 

We  will  be  working  closely  and  inten- 
sively with  the  Congress  to  enact  and 
carry  out  this  youth  employment  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  possible. 
■nuDi 
This  past  year  was  one  of  unmatched 
and  historic  achievement  for  a  vital 
component  of  the  US.  economy — exports 
and  trade.  In  1979,  nearly  3  mUllon  jobs 
in  our  manufacturing  industries,  or  one 
out  of  every  seven  jobs  in  manufactur- 
ing, depended  upon  our  export  perform- 
ance in  overseas  markets.  Oiu-  exports 
were  a  key  contributor  to  the  growth  of 
the  UJ3.  economy  in  1979. 

Exports  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
goods  grew  by  an  unparaUeled  $35  billion, 
reaching  a  level  of  $180  biUion.  This 
represented  an  hicrease  of  25%  over 
exports  in  1978.  This  record  increase  in 
exports,  coupled  with  a  slower  rate  of 
growth  of  imports,  resulted  in  substan- 
tial improvements  of  $5  billion  in  our 
balance  of  trade.  Furthermore,  a  rapid 
growth  of  service  exports  in  1979  led  to 
a  $13  billion  improvement  in  the  current 
account,  bringing  that  accoimt  from  a 
deficit  in  1978  to  near  balance  in  1979. 

I  expect  that  in  1980  our  exports  will 
continue  to  strengthen  and  that.  If  we 
can  continue  to  further  conserve  and 
limit  imports  of  oil,  we  will  further  im- 
prove our  trade  balance  position  and  that 
of  the  dollar.  The  future  for  American 
exports  is  bright,  and  will  remain  so,  de- 
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spite  the  necessity  of  suspending  certain 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Administration  has  accompUshed 
several  goals  in  the  last  year  in  assuring 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  greater 
exports  and,  therefore,  job  possibilities 
for  U.S.  workers  and  farmers. 

To  improve  the  condition  of  access  of 
U.S.  exports  to  foreign  markets,  I  signed 
into  force  in  July  of  last  year  a  new  trade 
act  which  reflected  two  years  of  hard 
bargaining  in  the  recently  concluded 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
These  negotiations,  which  included  all 
major  developed  and  lesser  devel(H>ed 
countries,  resulted  in  agreements  to 
strengthen  the  rules  of  conduct  of  inter- 
national trade  and  open  new  markets  to 
U.S.  exports.  These  negotiations  were  of 
historic  importance  in  their  scope  and 
accomplishment,  and  their  success  is  at- 
tributable to  close  cooperation  that  ex- 
isted during  and  after  the  negotiations 
between  the  Congress,  the  private  sector 
and  the  Administration. 

Our  negotiating  success  now  chal- 
lenges us  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity for  improving  further  our  ex- 
port performance.  To  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, I  proposed  in  1979  a  major  reorga- 
nization of  the  government's  trade  policy 
and  export  promotion  activities.  The  re- 
organization will  strengthen  government 
coordination  in  the  trade  field  and  pro- 
vide an  improved  basis  for  protecting 
American  interest  in  the  recently  nego- 
tiated trade  agreements.  I  put  this  re- 
organization into  effect,  with  Congres- 
sional £«)proval.  earlier  this  month.  With 
the  changes  initiated  in  my  trade  reor- 
ganization, we  will  ensure  that  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  trading 
partners  will  be  conducted  fairly  and 
openly. 

Consistent  with  my  decisions  on  sus- 
pending certain  types  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  my  Administration  will  be 
seeking  this  year  to  find  additional  ways 
to  foster  U.S.  export  expansion.  We  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  further  agree- 
ments on  expanded  trade  with  both  tra- 
ditional and  newer  trade  partners,  in- 
cluding China.  I  look  forward  to  workhig 
with  the  Congress  on  ways  we  can  con- 
thiue  to  improve  our  trading  position 
which,  in  turn,  will  help  maintain  a  pros- 
perous American  economy. 

SMALI.  BTrsorEss 
This  year  marks  the  high  point  of 
three  years  of  accomplishment  for  small 
business  under  my  Administration,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  decade  of  continuing 
effort  to  strengthen  this  large  and  vital 
sector  of  our  economy. 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  which  I  convened  eigh- 
teen months  ago  and  which  has  just 
concluded  its  deliberations,  fulfills  a 
pledge  I  made  in  1976  that  the  voice 
of  small  business  would  be  heard  in  my 
Administration.  In  anticipation  of  the 
Conference,  I  called  on  the  head  of 
every  executive  Department  and  agency 
to  propose  at  least  one  initiative  of 
benefit  to  small  business.  Over  160  sepa- 
rate initiatives  have  been  proposed  and 
are  under  examination,  and  many  of 
them  have  already  been  put  in  effect. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  re- 
forming our  regulatory  process,  cutting 
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down  Federal  paperwork  and  develop- 
ing fiexible  regulations  which  provide 
for  minimizing  or  eliminating  burdens 
on  smaller  businesses.  The  capital  gains 
tax  has  been  significantly  reduced,  and 
corporate  taxes  on  small  businesses 
have  been  lowered. 

We  have  also  increased  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  lending  activity, 
from  $1.8  biUion  in  1976  to  $3.1  bilUon 
in  1979,  an  increase  of  72%.  Since  1977 
we  have  more  than  doubled  Federal 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  from 
minority  firms  from  $1.1  billion  to  $2.5 
billion  in  1979. 1  am  confident  that  such 
purchases  will  exceed  $3.5  biUion  this 
year. 

I  have  put  into  place  a  comprehensive 
policy  to  strengthen  the  role  of  women 
in  business,  and  have  directed  Federal 
agencies  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
include  women  in  management  assist- 
ance and  other  business-related  pro- 
grams. 

SBA's  advocacy  role  has  been 
strengthened  at  my  direction,  and  SBA 
has  been  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  Regulatory  Council  and  the  Pro- 
ductivity Council,  to  help  assure  that 
the  problems  and  Issues  facing  small 
business  are  addressed  wherever  rele- 
vant policy  decisions  are  made  with  the 
Federal  government. 

To  reduce  the  paperwork  and  regula- 
tory burdens  small  businesses  face  in 
raising  capital.  I  have  recently  proposed 
a  Small  Business  Issuers'  Simplification 
Act.  This  legislation  will  exempt  from  the 
burdensome  registration  requirements  of 
the  Federal  securities  laws  sales  of  secu- 
rities by  small  businesses  to  institutional 
Investors,  such  as  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  pension  funds,  and  others 
making  investments  of  at  least  $100,000. 

Finally,  last  week  I  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  Message  on  Small  Business  to  empha- 
size the  vital  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness and  to  report  to  you  on  the  steps 
we  have  already  taken  and  plan  to  take 
in  1980  to  strengthen  smsJl  business. 
mNouTT  BnsnfKss 

From  the  beginning  of  my  term.  I  have 
worked  with  the  Congress  to  increase 
opportunities  for  minority  business.  As  a 
result  of  our  efforts,  enormous  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  three  years: 

—Federal  procuremoit  from  minority- 
owned  firms  has  increased  by  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times; 

—Federal  deposits  in  minority-owned 
banks  have  nearly  doubled; 

— ^minority  ownership  of  radio  and 
television  stations  have  Increased  by 
65%; 

— almost  15%  of  the  funds  spent  under 
the  Local  Public  Works  Act  of  1977 
went  to  minority-owned  firms; 

— the  Section  8(a)  program  operated 
by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  been  reformed  and 
strengthened. 

This  year,  my  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  expanding  upon  the  progress 
made  to  date.  This  year.  I  am  committed 
to  more  than  tripling  the  1977  level  of 
federal  procurement  from  minority- 
owned  firms,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
can  meet  that  goal. 


My  1981  budget  improves  the  targeting 
of  Small  Business  Administration  loans 
to  minority-owned  businesses.  We  will 
also  expand  management,  technical,  and 
training  assistance  for  minority  firms 
and  provide  substantial  funding  in- 
creases for  minority  capital  development 
imder  the  SBA's  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  company 
(MESBIC)  program. 

I  will  also  be  proposing  to  the  Congress 
a  minority  business  legislative  initiative 
to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  Minority  Business  Developmoit 
Agency.  That  Agency,  a  successor  to  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
was  established  last  year  under  adminis- 
trative authority,  but  I  believe  Congres- 
sional authorization  would  strengthen  its 
operating  abiUties. 

WOMEN  IN  BTTSINSSS 

Last  year  I  announced  a  new  policy  to 
strengthen  smd  foster  the  growth  of 
women-owned  businesses.  My  new  budget 
includes  funds  to  make  this  policy  a 
reality  by  increasing  SBA  direct  loans  to 
women  by  50%,  by  assisting  women  in 
gaining  access  to  sources  of  financing, 
and  by  expanding  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  women.  By  insuring 
that  women  have  fuller  access  to  oppor- 
tunities to  start  and  maintain  their  own 
enterprises,  we  will  start  a  genuine  mo- 
mentum to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
contribution  which  women  can  make  to 
the  growth  and  productivity  of  our 
economy. 

n.    CKEATING    ENKKGT    SKCUUTT 

Since  I  took  office,  my  highest  legisla- 
tive priorities  have  involved  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  first  comprehensive 
energy  policy.  The  struggle  to  achieve 
that  poUcy  has  been  difficult  for  all  of 
us,  but  the  su;complishments  of  the  past 
three  years  leave  no  doubt  that  our  coun- 
try is  finally  serious  about  the  problems 
caused  by  our  over-dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  The  accomplishments  can  be 
lost,  however,  and  the  progress  stopped, 
if  we  fail  to  move  forward  even  further 
this  year.  There  is  no  single  panacea  that 
will  solve  our  energy  crisis.  We  must  rely 
on  and  encourage  multiple  forms  of  pro- 
duction— coal,  crude  oil,  natural  gas, 
solar,  nuclear,  synthetics — and  conserva- 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  Congress 
enact  the  major  energy  bills  I  proposed 
last  year;  and  their  enactment  will  be 
my  most  immediate  and  highest  legis- 
lative priority  this  year. 

WIHDrAIX   PROFITS   TAX 

My  highest,  most  immediate  legisla- 
tive priority  during  this  Session  is 
prompt  pEissage  of  a  sound  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  crude  oil. 

Last  April,  I  proposed  a  tough  wind- 
fall profits  tax  to  recoup  a  portion  of 
the  unearned  income  that  would  ac- 
crue to  the  oil  companies  as  a  result  of 
the  phased  decontrol  of  domestic  crude 
oil  prices  and  OPEC  price  increases.  It 
is  essential  that  these  revenues  be  in- 
vested on  behalf  of  all  Americans  to  help 
us  become  an  energy  secure  nation.  The 
revenues  from  the  tax  will  be  used  to 
support  key  national  energy  goals:  low- 


incmne  energy  assistance,  improved  and 
expanded  mass  transit  and  energy  sup- 
ply and  conservation  programs. 

The  windfall  tax  that  I  proposed  was 
also  carefully  designed  to  provide  incen- 
tives needed  to  increase  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. Under  my  proposal,  we  expect 
a  millicHi  barrels  per  day  increase  in 
domestic  production  due  to  decontrol 
and  higher  world  prices.  Without  any 
windfall  profits  tax  production  would 
be  rally  marginally  hl^er  by  1985. 

The  American  people  clearly  want  and 
our  national  energy  needs  clearly  re- 
quire— a  tough  windfall  tax.  We  cannot 
afford  further  delay. 

The  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee has  reached  agreement  (m  a  tax 
raising  $227  billion  over  the  next  ten 
years.  A  tax  at  that  level  is  acceptable, 
provided  the  components  of  the  tax  are 
consistent  with  sound  energy  policy.  I 
urge  the  conferees  and  the  Congress  to 
approve  forthwith  a  tax  that  I  can  sign. 
There  can  be  no  higher  legislative 
priority. 

ENEBCT    MOBILIZATION    BOABO 

Last  July,  together  with  a  comtx'e- 
hensive  energy  program,  I  asked  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  to  create  an  Energy 
Mobilization  Board  (EMB).  The  Board 
can  cut  through  burdensome  and  unnec- 
essary red  tape  and  reach  prompt  deci- 
sions on  designated  priority  energy  proj- 
ects. Decision-making  can  be  stream- 
lined without  overriding  of  substantive 
law,  which  I  strongly  oppose.  The  Board 
is  a  key  element  of  our  strategy  to  at- 
tain energy  security  by  cutting  fweign  oU 
imports  in  the  coming  years.  Prompt 
passage  of  the  EMB  is  one  of  my  highest 
priorities  this  year,  and  I  urge  the  Coi- 
gress  to  complete  its  action  on  this  pro- 
posal without  deli^. 

KNEBCT  8ECUUTT  COBTOBATIOir 

I^ist  year.  I  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  Energy  Security  Corporation  to  lead 
our  national  effort  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce synthetic  fuels,  coal -based  syn- 
thetics, oil  shale  and  biomass.  'nie  Cor- 
poration would  be  ar  independent  body, 
chartered  by  the  government  and  au- 
thorized to  use  a  variety  of  financing 
tools — principally  price  guarantees.  Fed- 
eral purchases,  and  loan  giiarantees — to 
stimulate  [Hivate  sector  develc^iment  of 
S3mthetic  energy  alternatives  to  imported 
oU. 

I  have  rec<xnmauled  that  the  Corpo- 
ration be  given  a  goal  to  develop  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  1.75  million  barrels  per 
day  of  synthetic  fuels,  oil  shale,  and  bio- 
mass by  1990.  With  an  ability  to  produce 
commercially  synthetic  alternatives  to 
foreign  crude  oil,  our  Nation  will  have 
effectively  cs4>ped  the  price  which  for- 
eign oil  producers  can  charge  for  crude 
oU. 

We  cannot  do  the  Job  we  must  do  f<H' 
our  Nation's  security  by  operating  this 
program  frcun  within  the  government. 
The  Corporation  can  much  more  easily 
obtain  the  needed  talent  and  operate 
without  the  constraints  binding  a  gov- 
ernment agency. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  ccmtaln- 
ing  the  Energy  Security  Corporation  is 
one  of  my  highest  legislatiTe  prbulties 
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for  this  Session.  I  urge  the  conferees  to 
complete  this  work  expeditiously  so  that 
the  Corporation  can  open  its  doors  as 
early  as  possible  this  year. 

BKDTTCnON   Of    UnLTTT   OH.    U8C 

I  will  soon  send  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation which  will  assist  utilities  in  the 
use  of  coal,  and  encoiu-a«e  them  to  retire 
existing  oil  burning  plants  for  generating 
dectriclty.  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  my  staff  have  worked  very  closely 
with  CcHigressional  energy  leadership 
over  the  last  several  months  to  develop 
a  legislative  proposal  which  can  be  acted 
upon  quickly. 

My  proposed  utility  oil  use  reduction 
legislation  will  help  us  to  achieve  two  of 
our  basic  energy  goals— decreasing  our 
dependence  on  fcH-eign  oil  and  increas- 
ing our  production  of  more  abundant 
and  secure  energy  supplies,  such  as  coal. 
Fcx-  that  reason,  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  one  of  my  highest  energy 
mioritles  this  year. 

CAflOLUfS  KATXOmNC 

I  Will  soon  be  sending  to  Congress  for 
its  approval  a  standby  gasoline  ration- 
ing plan,  under  the  authority  of  leglsla- 
tl<Hi  I  signed  into  law  last  year.  In  de- 
veloping this  plan,  we  have  given  priority 
attention  to  accommodating  essential 
gasoline  usage,  bearing  in  mind  the  need 
to  design  a  plan  which  is  workable  and 
which  can  be  put  into  place  quickly  if  a 
severe  emergency  arises. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  developing 
a  plan  that  meets  the  many  competing 
State  and  local  concerns.  Last  year's  ex- 
perience demonstrated  that  difficulty 
very  well.  I  am  determined,  as  I  am 
certain  Congress  is,  to  avoid  repeating 
it. 

My  Administration  will  work  very 
closely  with  Congress  on  the  standby 
plan.  I  h<H)e  the  Congress  will  recognize 
the  overriding  national  importance  of 
emergency  preparedness  and  will  take 
action  early  to  approve  my  proposed 
plan. 

I  do  not  intend,  under  our  current 
supply  c(Hiditions,  to  implement  a  ration- 
ing program.  But  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  be  imprepared  for  the  possibility 
of  further  severe  interruptions  in  energy 
supplies. 

xmacT  coNsnvATioir 

In  my  very  first  energy  address  to  the 
Nation  in  April  1977,  I  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  cmiservation  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  national  energy  policy.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  fastest  means  of 
reducing  our  dependence  on  Imported  oil 
and  it  c(Histitute8  an  alternative  source 
of  supply.  To  the  extent  that  we  con- 
serve— in  our  homes,  factories,  cars,  and 
public  buildings — ^we  make  the  task  of 
providing  secure  sources  of  oiergy  for 
the  future  that  much  more  attainable. 

In  November.  1978.  I  signed  into  law 
our  country's  first  energy  conservation 
tax  credits.  These  provide  up  to  $300  for 
home  conservation  investments,  and  an 
additional  10  percent  investment  tax 
credit  for  industrial  investments  in  en- 
ergy efficient  equipment.  At  the  same 
time,  we  put  in  place  a  requirement  that 
utilities  provide  energy  audits  for  their 
customers  and  offer  to  arrange  financing. 
We  also  established  stiff  taxes  <mi  new  gas 


guzzling  automobiles.  As  a  result  of  my 
April  1977  initiatives,  we  are  also  provid- 
ing a  total  of  $900  million  over  three 
years  to  weatherize  schools  and  hospitals 
across  the  Nation. 

Last  July,  I  proposed  a  program  to 
provide  $5.8  billion  over  the  next  decade 
to  subsidize  interest  rates  on  homeowner 
locms  for  conservation  investments.  This 
program  will  be  targeted  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  homeowners  and 
apartment  owners  for  whom  the  tax 
credits  are  less  effective  as  an  incmtive. 
Under  this  program  it  is  expected  that 
consumers'  total  monthly  bills  will  de- 
cline since  the  financial  savings  result- 
ing from  lower  energy  lise  will  be  greater 
than  the  monthly  payments  on  the  sub- 
sidized loans. 

I  consider  this  new  program  to  be  an 
essential  piece  of  my  overall  conservation 
strategy  and  urge  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee  now  working  on  the 
bill  containing  this  provision  to  complete 
work  promptly. 

Energy  conservation  must  also  go  for- 
ward at  the  State  and  local  levels.  To 
help  that  important  effort,  I  am  again 
urging  Congress  to  pass  my  proposal, 
under  the  authority  of  the  proposed  En- 
ergy Management  and  Partnership  Act, 
to  provide  grants  to  local  governments 
to  meet  national  energy  conservation 
goals. 

SOLAX   ENEKCT 

Last  June,  I  sent  the  Congress  a  Mes- 
sage on  Solar  Energy  outlining  my 
Administration's  solar  program  and  set- 
ting a  national  goal  for  the  year  2000  of 
deriving  20%  of  this  Nation's  energy 
from  solar  and  renewable  resources.  A 
firm  and  ambitious  course — not  only  by 
the  Federal  government  but  also  by  State 
and  local  governments,  private  industry, 
academia  and  private  citizens — is  re- 
quired to  reach  this  goal. 

As  part  of  my  solar  program 
annoimced  in  Jlme,  I  proposed  a  number 
of  initiatives  to  the  Congress  to  assist  in 
solar  energy  development.  Among  those 
were  the  establishment  of  a  Solar  Energy 
Development  Bank  funded  at  $150  mil- 
lion per  year  to  provide  subsidized  loans 
for  the  installation  of  solar  equipment  on 
homes  and  commercial  structures,  and 
additional  tax  credits  for  passive  solar 
construction,  wood  stoves,  industrial  and 
agricultural  solar  applications,  and  gaso- 
hol.  These  initiatives  have  yet  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  I  urge 
prompt  action  on  these  measures  to  help 
speed  the  penetration  of  solar  technol- 
ogies in  the  marketplace. 

In  addition,  my  FY  1980  program  for 
solar  energy  exceeded  $1  billion  govern- 
ment-wide. This  is  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  the  program  in  place  when 
I  took  office.  In  FY  1981  government- 
wide  expenditures  for  solar  and  renew- 
able energy  will  be  nearly  $1.4  billion  and 
will  include  programs  administered  by 
the  Departments  of  Energy,  Agrirultiu-e, 
Interior,  Defense,  State,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  The  Federal  solar  pro- 
gram has  as  its  overall  objectives,  the 
emphasis  on  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment of  solar  technologies  not  currently 
economic  such  as  photovoltaics,  where 


electricity  is  generated  directly  from  the 
technical  information  to  accelerate  the 
use  of  marketable  solar  technologies 
which  are  available  now.  Solar  heat  and 
hot  water  and  wood  energy  are  amcmg 
these  technologies. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
Congress  this  session  on  passage  of  criti- 
cal solar  energy  legislation.  We  are  mak- 
ing progress  on  the  transition  away 
from  our  dependence  on  fossil  fuels  and 
towards  the  widespread  use  of  renewable 
sources  of  energy.  We  must  maintain  an 
aggressive  policy  to  achieve  this  transi- 
tion. 

irUCLEAK  SATETT 

Immediately  following  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  I  established  a  Presi- 
dential   Commission,    chaired    by    the 
President  of  Dartmouth  College,  to  re- 
port to  me  on  actions  needed  to  prevent 
recurrence    of    this    kind    of    accident. 
Safety  is  and  will  remain  my  Adminis- 
tration's primary  priority  in  the  regula- 
tion and  management  of  nuclear  power. 
I  have  taken  steps  to  correct  virtually 
all  problems  identified  by  the  Kemeny 
Commission  and  have  acted  to  imple- 
ment most  of  its  specific  recommenda- 
tions, including: 
— A    reorganization   of   the   NRC   to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Chairman. 
I  will  soon  send  to  Congress  a  re- 
organization plan  to  give  the  Chair- 
man power  to  select  key  personnel 
and  act  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  an  emergency. 
— Appointment  of  a  new  Chairman  of 
the  NRC  from  outside  the  agency 
when  the  next  vacancy  occurs.  In 
the  meantime,   I   have   designated 
Commissioner   Aheame   as   Chair- 
man  with   a   mandate   to   initiate 
changes  needed  to  assure  the  safety 
of  nuclear  power  plant  operations. 
—Direction  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  lead  all  off- 
site  emergency  activities  and  review 
all  emergency  plans  in  States  with 
operating  reactors  by  June. 
—A  request  to  the  NRC  to  accelerate 
its  program  to  place  a  resident  Fed- 
eral inspector  at  every  reactor  site, 
and  to  upgrade  training  and  evalu- 
ation programs  for  reactor  opera- 
tors. 
I   endorsed    the    approach   the   NRC 
adopted  to  pause  in  licensing,  but  have 
urged  the  Commission  to  complete  its 
work  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  any 
event  no  later  than  June  of  this  year. 

Once  we  have  instituted  the  necessary 
reforms  to  assure  safety,  we  must  resume 
the  licensing  process  promptly  so  that 
the  new  plants  which  we  need  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  can  be 
bull*;  and  operated.  Nuclear  power  is  an 
option  that  we  should  keep  open. 

GASOHOL 

I  have  recently  proposed  a  program 
to  accelerate  dramatically  America's  pro- 
duction and  use  of  gasohol,  as  yet  an- 
other important  way  on  which  we  can 
wage — and  win — our  energy  war. 

My  Administration  is  committed  to  a 
program  which  will  provide  between  $8.5 
billion  and  $12.8  billion  of  assistance  to 
stimulate   production   of   alcohol   fuels 
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over  the  coming  decade.  We  will  quad- 
ruple current  gasohol  production  capac- 
ity by  the  end  of  this  year.  During  1981, 
we  should  be  capable  of  producing  eth- 
anol  at  an  annual  rate  of  500  million  gal- 
lons— more  than  six  times  the  current 
rate.  If  this  entire  amount  of  ethanol 
were  turned  into  gasohol,  it  would  re- 
place almost  10  i>ercent  of  our  antici- 
pated demand  for  unleaded  gasoline  in 
1981. 

Our  overall  gasohol  program  will  spur 
the  investments  that  we  together  must 
make  for  a  more  secure  energy  future. 
We  will  create  new  markets  for  our 
farmers.  We  will  no  longer  have  to  throw 
away  waste  materials  which  can  foe 
turned  into  profitable,  essential  fuels. 

Our  Nation's  enormous  agricultural 
and  fiber  resources  can  be  used  to  help 
provide  a  secure  source  of  energy  for  our 
future.  By  producing  gasohol  frcxn  fiber 
and  agricultural  by-products,  we  can 
meet  fuel  needs  for  miUlons  of  Ameri- 
cans, Including  oiu-  farmers.  I  am  eager 
to  work  with  the  Congress  on  my  alcohol 
fuels  program,  so  that  we  can  soon  have 
legislation  that  will  authorize  and  pro- 
vide the  funding  for  this  important  en- 
ergy development. 

Ktnxcr  ofPAor  assistanck 

As  new  domestic  energy  resources  are 
devel(H>ed,  particularly  in  rural  or  iso- 
lated areas  of  the  country,  we  must  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  n^ildly  developing 
communities.  My  Administration  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  establishing  an  Inland 
Energy  Assistance  program,  with  fund- 
ing of  $150  million  per  year,  to  aid  those 
States  and  local  areas  which  are  experi- 
encing a  rapid  growth  in  peculation  as  a 
result  of  new  energy  supply  development. 
These  communities  often  cannot  plan  for 
or  meet  increased  need  for  new  public 
facilities  or  services,  since  the  population 
increases  occur  before  the  new  energy 
supply  activities  are  fully  developed  and 
producing  local  revenues.  Tills  legisla- 
tion is  essential  to  ensure  that  the  bur- 
dens associated  with  solving  our  energy 
problems  are  borne  equitably  by  all  citi- 
zens and  regions  of  the  country, 
m.  enbancikg  basic  hitman  and  sociai.  nexds 

For  too  many  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding my  Administration,  too  many  of 
our  Nation's  basic  human  and  social 
needs  were  being  ignored  or  dealt  with 
insensitively  by  the  Federal  government. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  we  have  sig- 
nificantly increased  funding  f <»  many  of 
the  vital  programs  in  these  areas;  devel- 
oped new  programs  where  needs  were 
unaddressed;  targeted  Federal  support 
to  those  Individuals  and  areas  most  in 
need  of  our  assistance;  and  removed  bar- 
riers that  have  unnecessarily  kept  many 
disadvantaged  citizens  from  obtaining 
aid  for  their  most  basic  needs. 

Our  efforts  over  the  past  three  years 
have  produced  clear  progress  in  our  ef- 
fort to  solve  some  of  the  country's  funda- 
mental human  and  social  problems.  The 
Administration  and  the  Congress  work- 
ing together,  have  demraistrated  that 
government  must  and  can  meet  our  citi- 
zens' basic  human  and  social  needs  In  a 
responsible  and  compassionate  way. 


But  there  is  an  unfinished  agenda  still 
bef(X«  the  Congress.  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  obligations  to  help  all  Americans 
realize  the  dreams  of  sound  health  care, 
decent  housing,  effective  social  services, 
a  good  education,  «uid  a  meaningful  Job, 
we  still  have  important  legislation  to  en- 
act this  year.  The  legislation  is  before 
the  Congress,  and  I  will  be  working  with 
you  toward  its  enactment. 

HXALTB 
VATIOITAX.  mULTR  FLAH 

Last  June,  I  proposed  to  Ccmgress  a 
National  Health  Flan  which  will  enable 
the  country  to  reach  the  goal  of  comi»«- 
h^isive,  imiversal  health  care  coverage. 
The   legislation  I  submitted  lays   the 
f oimdation  for  this  comprehensive  plan 
and  addresses  the  most  serious  problems 
of  health  financing  and  delivery.  It  is 
realistic,  affordable,  and  enactaUe.  It 
does  not  overpromlse  or  overspend,  and, 
as  a  result,  c<in  be  the  solution  to  the 
thirty  years  of  Congressional  battles  on 
national  health  Insiu'ance.  My  Plan  in- 
cludes the  following  key  features: 
— ^nearly   15  milllai  additional  poor 
would  receive  fully-subsidized  com- 
prehensive coverage; 
— pre-natal  and  delivery  services  are 
provided   for  all  pregnant  women 
and   coverage   is   provided   for  all 
acute  care  for  infants  in  their  first 
year  of  life; 
— the  elderly  and  disabled  would  have 
a  limit  of  $1,250  placed  on  annual 
out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  and 
would  no  longer  face  limits  on  hos- 
pital coverage; 
— all  full-time  employees  and  their 
families    would    receive    Insurance 
against  at  least  major  medical  ex- 
penses  imder   mandated   en^iloyer 
coverage; 
— ^Medicare  and   Medicaid  would  be 
combined   and   expanded   into   an 
umbrella  Federal  program.  Health- 
care,  for  increased   program   effi- 
ciency, accountability  and  imiform- 
ity;  and 
— strong  cost  controls  and  healtii  sys- 
tem reforms  would  be  implemented 
initiatives,  including  greater  incen- 
tives for  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations. 
If  enacted  this  year,  my  Plan  would 
begin  providing  benefits  in  1983. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  compare  my 
Plan  with  the  alternatives — programs 
which  either  do  too  little  to  improve  the 
health  care  needs  of  Americans  most  in 
need  or  programs  which  would  impose 
enormous  financial  burdens  on  the 
American  taxpayers.  When  that  com- 
paris(Hi  is  completed,  I  am  convinced  the 
Congress  will  see  the  need  for  and  the 
benefits  of  my  Plan  and  work  toward 
prompt  ensM:tment.  We  cannot  afford 
further  delay  in  this  vital  area. 

BOSPTTAI.  COST  CONTAIMIIXMT 

Hospital  Cost  Containment  remains 
the  single  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  the  Congress  can  pass  to 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  fight  in- 
flation. This  legislative  initiative  wlU 
save  billions  of  dollars  for  our  Nation's 
consumers  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  hospital  services.  We  can 


no  longer  aUow  ho^ital  tnflatton  to  pat 
needed  healtli  care  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  average  American.  In  •  sector  where 
there  is  an  atoaeace  of  onnpetitiTe  forces. 
Hospital  Cost  Containment  ledslatian 
is  necessary  to  restrain  qiendlng,  while 
the  process  of  develoi>ing  other  effective 
measures  proceeds.  Tbe  longer  we  ddajr 
enacting  Cost  Containment,  the  more 
expensive  our  fight  against  homttal  In- 
flation will  become.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  move  quickly  on  this  ^f**'*""" 
HKU.TH  pmoM onoM  AMD  "*—'—'  wmmwwMTWom 
Last  July,  the  Surgerai  Oeneral  re- 
leased HetUthy  People,  a  landmark  re- 
port on  health  promotion  and  illsrssn 
prevention.  The  report  signals  the  grow- 
ing consensus  that  the  Nation's  healtti 
strategy  must  be  refocueed  in  the  ISSO's 
to  emphasise  the  prevention  of  rllsceic 
Specifically,  the  report  lays  out  measur- 
able and  achievable  goals  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  mortality  which  can  be  reached 
by  1990. 

Consistent  with  this  report,  the  health 
strategy  I  will  propose  in  my  F7  1981 
budget  places  unprecedented  *mph— i« 
on  prevention.  This  strategy  includes  in- 
creased funding  for  many  new  and  con- 
tinuing programs  in  the  areas  of  envi- 
ronmental hazards,  woi^place  health 
and  safety,  commercial  product  safe^, 
traffic  safety,  community  water  fluorida- 
tion, and  health  education,  jiramotiaD 
and  information. 

MAT^UtAL  AMD  CHIUI  HXAI.TH 

Ensuring  a  healthy  start  in  life  for 
children  ronains  not  only  a  high  iwiorlty 
of  my  Administration,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  cost  effective  forms  of  health 
care. 

When     I     took     <^Ce.     Imtnimig^^nT^ 

levels  for  preventable  childhood  diseases 
had  fallen  to  70  percoit.  As  a  result  of  a 
concerted  nationwide  effort  during  my 
Administration.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  now  at  least  90  percent  of  children 
imdo-  15.  and  virtually  all  school-age 
children  are  immunized.  In  addition, 
reported  cases  of  measles  and  mumps 
are  at  their  lowest  levels  ever. 

Under  the  National  Health  Plan  I  have 
proposed,  there  wiU  be  no  cost-sharing 
for  prenatal  and  deliveiy  services  for  all 
pregnant  women  and  for  acute  care  pro- 
vided to  infants  in  their  first  year  of  life. 
These  preventive  so'vices  are  recognized 
to  have  octremely  high  returns  in  terms 
of  improved  newtxnn  and  long-term 
child  health. 

Undo-  the  Child  Health  Assurance 
Program  (CHAP)  legislaUm  which  I 
have  already  submitted  to  this  Congress, 
an  additional  two  million  low-income 
chlldroi  imder  18  will  become  eligible 
for  Medicaid  boiefits.  wlilch  will  include 
special  health  assessments.  CHAP  will 
also  improve  the  continuity  of  care  for 
the  nearly  14  million  children  now  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid.  An  additional  100.000 
low-income  pregnant  women  will  become 
eligible  for  prenatal  care  under  the  i»o- 
posal.  We  must  work  together  this  year 
to  enact  CHAP  and  thoreby  provide  mil- 
lions of  needy  children  with  essential 
health  services. 

For  the  third  ctmsecutive  year,  I  am 
requesting  expansion  of  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  tor  women.  In- 
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fants.  and  children.  Under  my  proposal, 
over  2  million  low-Income  nutritlcHially 
needy  mothers,  their  nursing  infants, 
and  children  will  receive  special  food 
supplements  each  month.  These  food 
supplements  have  been  shown  to  prevent 
ill  health  thereby  reducing  later  medical 
costs. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  initia- 
tives, I  will  propose  Increased  f  imding  in 
the  FY  1981  budget  for  the  successful 
Family  Planning  program,  which  targets 
services  on  low-income  women  and 
adolescents  at  high  risk  for  tmwanted 
pregnancy.  Further,  the  1981  budget  con- 
tains continued  funding  for  my  Adoles- 
cent Health  initiative,  wiiich  is  designed 
to  provide  and  coordinate  services  to 
pregnant  teenagers  as  well  as  reduce  the 
incidence  of  unwanted  pregnancies. 


KxPAimoir  or 


■VICSS  TO  THX  POOB  AMD 


Mj  health  proposals  for  FY  1981  will 
place  high  priority  on  expanding  other 
improvements  which  have  been  made 
during  my  Administration  in  the  access 
and  continuity  of  care  for  medically  un- 
derserved  groups.  I  will  propose  substan- 
tially increased  funding  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  in  this  area,  including 
Community  and  Migrant  Health  Centers, 
and  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
program,  which  places  health  profes- 
sionals in  rural  and  urban  medically 
underserved  areas.  In  addition,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  to  make  coverage  of 
clinics  providing  comprehensive  primary 
care  services  a  mandatory  benefit  imder 
Medicaid. 

KKMTAI.  HSALTB 

Last  year,  I  submitted  a  Mental  Health 
Message  to  Congress  and  prc^osed  the 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act,  which  is 
based  upon  reccMnmendations  of  my 
Commission  on  Mental  Health.  The  Act 
is  designed  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
Federal  and  State  partnership  in  the 
planning  and  provision  of  mental  health 
services.  In  addition,  the  Act  specifically 
provides  for  prevention  and  support 
services  to  the  chronically  mentally  ill, 
to  prevent  imnecessary  institutionaliza- 
tion, prevention  services,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  community-based  mental 
health  services. 

This  year,  my  Administration  will  be 
working  intensively  with  the  Congress 
for  prompt  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant legislation,  and  the  First  L*idy 
will  continue  her  substantial  work  in 
this  area,  as  an  effective  spokesperson 
and  advocate  for  mental  health  reform 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

WORKZX  RXALTH  AND  aAIXTT 

My  Administration  will  continue  to 
enforce  fuUy  laws  protecting  worker 
health  and  safety  in  a  soisible  and  ef- 
ficient manner.  We  will  be  making  fur- 
ther efforts  to  eliminate  frivolous  and 
unneeded  rules,  while  cMicentrating 
greater  enforcement  efforts  on  the  most 
dangerous  and  particularly  the  most 
imhealthy  w^upatJonal  environments. 
More  effective  management  of  our 
worker  safety  programs  wiU  serve  the 
interest  that  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  in  better  working  conditions 


DSXrC  ABUBK  PRCVEWTIOW 

At  the  beginning  of  my  Administra- 
tion there  were  over  a  half  million 
heroin  addicts  in  the  Jnlled  States. 
Our  continued  emphasis  on  reducing 
the  supply  of  heroin,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing treatment  and  rehabilitation  to  its 
victims,  has  reduced  the  herein  addict 
population  to  380,000,  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  heroin  overdose  deaths  by  80%, 
and  reduced  the  number  of  heroin  re- 
lated injuries  by  50%.  However,  drug 
abuse  in  many  forms  continues  to  detract 
from  the  quality  of  life  and  is  of  great 
concern  to  us  and  the  people  of  all 
nations. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
increasing  quantities  of  heroin  originat- 
ing in  Iran  and  Southwest  Asia  and  we 
will  continue  to  be  especially  alert  to 
this  threat  in  1980.  During  1980,  we  will 
also  strive  to  reduce  the  supply  of  illegal 
drugs,  both  at  their  overseas  sources 
and  within  the  United  States.  WhUe  con- 
tinuing a  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
gram, our  priority  will  be  to  reduce  drug 
abuse  among  adolescents.  One  of  the  im- 
portant goals  of  my  Administration  at 
the  beginning  of  this  decade  is  to  change 
the  social  acceptance  of  drug  tise. 

FOOD  AND   NUTRITION 

Building  on  the  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  that  I  pro- 
posed and  Congress  passed  In  1977,  my 
AdminlstratlOTi  and  the  Congress  worked 
together  last  year  to  enact  several  other 
important  changes  in  the  Program. 
These  changes  will  further  simplify  ad- 
ministration and  reduce  fraud  and  er- 
ror, will  make  the  program  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
disabled,  and  wUl  increase  the  cap  on 
allowable  program  expenditures.  In  this 
session,  I  will  continue  to  woit  with  the 
Congress  to  achieve  additional  improve- 
ments in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
to  eliminate  permanently  the  expendi- 
ture cap.  I  will  also  propose  this  year 
that  CMigress  pass  the  Administration's 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  to  target 
assistance  under  our  school  meal  pro- 
grams to  those  most  in  need. 

EDUCATION 

The  stem  challenges  of  the  80's  place 
new  demands  on  every  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety. Education  is  the  insurance  we  have 
to  provide  the  talent  and  capability  to 
meet  every  demand  on  our  National 
agenda.  The  chal'enge  of  the  80's  in  edu- 
cation is  to  see  that  quantity  education 
becomes  quality  education.  That  is  a 
challenge  we  can  meet.  Last  year,  my 
Administration  and  the  Congress  suc- 
cessfully collaborated  to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Education.  The  Depart- 
ment will  give  education  a  stronger  voice 
at  the  Federal  level,  while  at  the  same 
time  reserving  the  actual  control  and 
operation  of  education  to  states,  locali- 
ties, and  private  institutions.  The  De- 
partment combines  nearly  150  existing 
Federal  education  programs  into  a  co- 
hesive, streamlined  organlzatlMi  that 
will  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
educators  and  students.  The  Department 
will  cut  red  tape  and  paperwork  to  make 
the  flow  of  Federal  dollars  to  school  dls- 
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trlcts  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion more  efiDcient,  thereby  providing 
students  and  educators  with  more  bene- 
fits per  dollar  of  Federal  funds.  We  are 
determined  to  work  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress this  year  in  making  certain  that 
the  Department  begins  on  a  sound  basis, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  hopes 
Congress  had  when  creating  it. 

To  ensure  adequate  financial  resources 
for  education.  I  have  requested,  since 
taking  ofiBce.  an  overall  increase  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  of  75%  above  the 
previous  Administration's  last  budget. 
Many  programs.  Including  those  serving 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  stu- 
dents and  those  providing  financial  aid 
to  students  enrolled  in  postseconH.ary 
education,  have  benefited  from  ever 
larger  percentage  increases  during  my 
Administration. 

My  FY  1981  budget  request  in  educa- 
tion will  represent  a  generous  Increase 
over  last  year's  budget.  There  will  be 
particularly  significant  increases  in  a 
number  of  programs  serving  special  pop- 
ulations. In  addition  to  the  major  new 
program  designed  to  give  youth  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  get  and  keep  a  job.  I  am 
also  recommending  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  programs  which  deal  with 
international  education,  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  other  nations. 

In  addition,  proposals  I  submitted  last 
July  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  are  still  under  consideration  In 
the  Congress.  The  centerpiece  of  my  pro- 
posals for  the  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams is  a  major  reform  of  the  student 
loan  programs.  My  proposal  would,  for 
the  first  time,  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  of  loans  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  higher  education  students 
who  need  them.  Our  proposals  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  paperwork  and 
confusion  that  have  plagued  students, 
parents,  and  colleges  by  mandating  a 
single  application  form  for  all  Federal 
need-based  assistance. 

It  is  essential  that  this  reauthorization 
be  enacted  this  year.  But  the  reauthori- 
zation legislation  must  be  consistent 
with  my  commitment  to  a  restrained,  re- 
sponsible budget.  We  are  eager  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  achieve  this  goal  as 
soon  as  possible. 

XNCOMX   BKCTTRITT 
WKLTAKK    RXFORM 

Last  year.  I  proposed  a  welfare  reform 
package  which  offers  solutions  to  some 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  our  wel- 
fare system.  This  proposal  is  embodied 
in  two  bills — The  Work  and  Training 
Opportunities  Act  and  The  Social  Wel- 
fare Reform  Amendments  Act.  Within 
the  framework  of  our  present  welfare 
system,  my  reform  proposals  offer 
achievable  means  to  Increase  self-sufD- 
ciency  through  work  rather  than  welfare, 
more  adequate  assistance  to  people  un- 
able to  work,  the  removal  of  inequities 
in  coverage  under  current  programs,  and 
fiscal  relief  needed  by  States  and  lo- 
calities. 

Our  current  welfare  system  is  long 
overdue  for  serious  reform;  the  system 
Is  wasteful  and  not  fully  effective.  Tht 
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legislation  I  have  proposed  will  help 
eliminate  inequities  by  establishing  a 
national  minimum  benefit,  and  by  di- 
rectly relating  benefit  levels  to  the  pov- 
erty threshold.  It  wiU  reduce  program 
complexity,  which  leads  to  inefficiency 
and  waste,  by  simplifying  and  coordi- 
nating administration  among  different 
programs. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  The  So- 
cial Welfare  Reform  Amendments  Act, 
which  addresses  the  major  problems  in 
our  cash  assistance  programs.  This  year, 
we  must  continue  this  momentum  to- 
ward welfare  reform.  I  am  determined 
to  do  whatever  I  can  to  help  enact  the 
two  bills  needed  for  the  most  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  welfare  system  in 
our  history. 

CHILD  WELTABC 

My  Administration  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Congress  on  legislation  which 
b,  designed  to  improve  greatly  the  child 
welfare  services  and  foster  care  pro- 
grams and  to  create  a  Federal  system  of 
adoption  assistance.  The  work  of  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation  is  now  almost 
completed.  The  well-being  of  children  In 
need  of  homes  and  their  permanent 
placement  are  primary  concerns  of  my 
Administration,  and  I  am  determined  to 
see  improvement  in  the  system  which 
cares  for  these  children.  This  legisla- 
tion will  help  ensure  that. 

LOW-INCOME   ENERGY   ASSISTANCE 

Last  year,  I  proposed  a  program  to 
provide  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  per  year  to 
low-income  households  which  are  hard- 
est hit  by  rising  energy  bills.  With  Con- 
gress' cooperation,  we  were  able  to  move 
quickly  to  provide  $1.6  billion  for  assist- 
ance needed  this  winter.  Of  that  amount 
$1.2  billion  was  provided  for  grants  to 
eligible  households  and  $400  million  for 
an  energy  crisis  assistance  program.  The 
first  checks  were  received  by  eligible 
families  and  individuals  in  early 
January. 

I  have  already  proposed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for,  legislation  which  pro- 
vides $2.4  billion  a  year  for  low-Income 
energy  assistance.  Funding  from  this 
program  will  come  from  the  Windfall 
Profits  Tax.  Continuing  this  assistance  is 
one  of  my  high  priorities  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

SOCIAL   SECXTRITT 

I  have  been  deeply  committed  to  re- 
storing the  public's  confidence  and  trust 
in  the  Social  Security  System.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  the  financial  stability  of 
the  System  was  improved.  Each  month 
35  million  Americans  received  pension 
and  disability  checks.  They  can  rely  on 
doing  so  without  fear  of  interruption. 

We  must,  however,  address  the  con- 
tinuing financial  viability  of  the  Social 
Security  System  in  light  of  changing 
economic  circumstances.  We  must  also 
review  the  equity  of  the  sex-related  dis- 
tinctions contained  in  the  system's  bene- 
fit provisions. 

To  help  ensure  the  system's  viability, 
I  will  propose  legislation  to  permit  bor- 
rowing among  the  separate  trust  funds. 
This  measure  will  strengthen  the  Social 
Security  System  for  ciurrent  and  future 
beneficiaries.  I  will  also  review  closely 


the  work  of  several  major  study  groups, 
and  will  consult  with  experts  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Congress  to  assess  their  recom- 
mendations. 

DISABIUTT  INStnLUfCE  IXTOKlfS 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation  we  en- 
acted in  1977,  which  strengthened  the 
financing  of  the  Social  Seciu^ty  System, 
the  Social  Security  disability  insurance 
program  is  now  in  stable  financial  con- 
dition. Last  year,  my  Administration 
proposed  modifications  in  the  program 
to  further  improve  its  administration 
and  to  Increase  incentives  for  disabled 
beneficiaries  to  seek  rehabilitation  and 
to  return  to  work.  In  1980,  we  will  work 
with  the  Congress  to  enact  these  reforms. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  stay  as  close  as 
possible  to  my  original  proposal. 

ROITSINO 

My  Administration  has  brought  im- 
proved stability  to  the  Nation's  housing 
market.  Housing  starts  from  1977 
through  1979  averaged  more  than  1.9 
million  imits  per  year.  We  have  been  and 
remain  committed  to  assuring  the  avail- 
ability of  an  adequate  level  of  mortgage 
credit  during  a  period  of  record  high  in- 
terest rates.  Toward  that  goal,  we  de- 
veloped the  six -month  money  market 
certificate  and  broadened  the  secondary 
market  activity  of  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Conmra- 
tlon.  Most  recently,  the  bank  regulators 
introduced  two  and  one-half  year  cer- 
tificates which  should  become  valuable 
sources  of  funds  for  savings  institutions, 
enabling  them  to  continue  a  high  level 
of  mortgage  lending. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  anti-infiation 
policies  have  begun  to  slow  the  rate  of 
growth  in  home  prices.  Within  the  con- 
text of  our  overall  economic  strategy,  we 
will  continue  to  support  measures  which 
provide  for  improved  stability  in  the 
housing  industry,  avoiding  the  boom  and 
bust  cycles  that  led  to  imemployment, 
business  failures  and  dislocation  in  the 
past.  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation to  update  the  government's  emer- 
gency authority,  imder  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  to  purchase  mort- 
gages  in  times  of  economic  stress.  The 
current  authority  could  not  be  used  ef- 
fectively. I  urge  quick  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation,  so  that  the  Ad- 
ministraticm  will  be  in  a  position  to  use 
this  program,  if  necessary. 

We  have  also  brought  improved  sta- 
bility and  predictability  and  higher  pro- 
duction to  the  provision  of  assisted  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  Amer- 
icans, Including  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  During  the  period  from 
1978  through  1981,  my  Administration 
will  have  committed  nearly  1.3  milli(»i 
units  of  housing  for  lower  income 
renters  and  haneowners.  Actual  con- 
struction starts  reached  175,000  units  In 
1979,  a  level  which  we  will  sustain 
through  the  next  several  years. 

I  will  be  proposing  in  my  FY  1981 
budget  a  level  of  300.000  assisted  rental 
units  and  25.000  assisted  homeownership 
units,  a  total  25%  increase  over  1980 
levels.  This  recommendation  reflects  my 
Administration's  concern  about  the  num- 
ber of  pow  Americans  still  living  In  sub- 


standard housing.  I  will  also  propose  this 
year  to  extend  HUD's  home  ownership 
assistance  and  interest  subsidies  to  low- 
income  tenants  in  designated  revltaliza- 
tion  areas.  That  will  help  address  the 
particular  problem  of  displacement  of 
low-income  persons  and  the  elderly  by 
urban  revitalixation  and  condominium 
conversions. 

My  Administration  will  again  be  woA- 
ing  with  the  Congress  to  pass  the  con- 
dominium reform  legislation  that  I  pro- 
posed last  year.  That  legislation  will  pro- 
vide basic  protections  for  the  purchasers 
of  condominium  units.  Many  unit  owners 
lack  adequate  remedies  to  redress  seri- 
ous inequities  under  existing  law.  and  ex- 
peditious Federal  action  in  this  area  is  a 
priority. 

In  1980  we  will  also  propose  a  number 
of  significant  new  legislative  initiatives. 
I  will  be  proposing  a  comprehensive 
simpliflcation  and  consolidation  of  the 
Nation's  basic  housing  laws  on  mortgage 
insurance  and  mmi^gage  credit  activities 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnistratloa 
and  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association.  This  proposal  will  make  the 
services  of  these  agencies  m«»e  under- 
standable and  accessible  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

I  will  also  be  recommending  imxnpt 
Congressional  action  to  extend  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act,  which  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  aiding  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  in  inner  city 
areas. 

Finally,  building  on  the  urban  partner- 
ship we  have  established  with  the  cities, 
we  will  continue  to  Increase  the  contnd 
locsd  governments  exercise  over  the  op- 
eration of  Federal  housing  programs.  We 
will  propose  a  fundamental  change  in 
HUD's  pubUc  housing  modemlsatiosx 
program  to  allow  local  authorities  to  use 
up  to  50%  of  their  public  housing  pro- 
duction funds  for  modernization  and  re- 
pair of  the  existing,  detwiorated  stock 
of  public  housing.  And  in  recognition  of 
the  severity  of  the  housing  problems  in 
America's  rural  communities,  we  win  be 
implementing  the  Action  Agenda  of  IJ 
Rural  Housing  Initiatives  which  I  an- 
nounced last  month. 

KKIGHBOKROOD  DEVELOPMENT 

Neighborhood  development  is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  my  policies  designed  to 
revitalize  our  Nati(Hi's  urban  areas.  My 
Administration  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  assist  non -governmental,  nei^- 
borhood  groups  carry  out  community 
Improvement  idans. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981, 1  will  propose  In- 
creased funding  for  the  Neighborhood 
Self-Help  Development  Program.  This 
program  aims  to  build  the  capacity  of 
independrait,  neighborhood  organlsa- 
zations  to  imidement  conservaticxi  and 
revitalisation  projects  in  low-  and  mod- 
erate-inc(Hne  neighborhoods. 

In  1980, 1  will  strongly  support  the  re- 
newal of  the  Home  Mortgage  DIsclosare 
Act  in  order  to  encourage  neU^borhood 
reinvestment.  My  AdmlnlstratkMi  will 
also  continue  to  sumwrt  fully  the  neigh- 
borhood reinvestment  <u;tions  of  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  Com- 
munity Investment  Fond. 
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TSAIfSPOKTATION 


A  majM-  goal  during  the  1980's  Is  to 
bring  about  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
economic  and  energy  efficiency  oi  our 
tranqMrtaUon  systems.  While  this  Na- 
tion's transportation  facilities  are  among 
the  best  in  the  world,  they  were  planned, 
designed  and  ccHistructed  In  an  era  of 
abundant  and  cheap  energy.  The  coun- 
try DOW  faces  a  totally  different  situa- 
tion ot  scarce  and  increasingly  expen- 
sive energy.  To  help  combat  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  proposed  to  use  $16.5  billion 
over  the  next  decade  from  the  windfall 
profits  tax  revenues  to  increase  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  transportation.  Of 
that.  $13  billion  would  be  allocated  to 
increase  transit  capacity;  $2.5  billion 
would  be  directed  to  pnxnote  the  energy- 
efficient  use  of  the  automobile;  and  $1 
billlcm  for  research  on  automotive  fuel 
efficiency.  I  lu-ge  the  Congress  to  enact 
this  proposal  without  delay. 

To  further  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion, stimulate  urban  growth  and  create 
new  onployment  opportunities  in  the  in- 
ner dttes.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port  mass  transportation  authorization 
legislation.  Tills  year  I  will  se^  reau- 
thorizatlcn  and  extension  of  the  public 
transportation  grant  program. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Congress, 
we  have  taken  a  number  of  positive  steps 
to  reform  outmoded  transportation  reg- 
ulatlcm.  The  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978  is  working  well,  with  reduced  pas- 
senger fares  per  mile,  and  with  the  air- 
lines better  able  to  withstand  the  ef- 
fects of  recession  and  fuel  price  increases 
than  would  have  otherwise  been  possible. 
To  continue  that  type  of  progress,  last 
year  I  submitted  truck  and  rail  regula- 
tory reform  bills  and  I  am  committed  to 
seeking  their  enactment  in  1980.  These 
important  bills  will  save  consumers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  and  reduce 
wasted  fuel  consumption. 

To  further  improve  America's  rail- 
roads. I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
direct  Federal  railroad  financial  assist- 
ance toward  restructuring  of  falling  rail- 
roads and  improved  employment  effi- 
ciency. 

I  will  also  ask  Congress  to  Increase 
funding  for  and  extend  the  life  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Proj- 
ect to  improve  passenger  rail  services  in 
the  Northeast. 

Statutory  authority  for  present  air- 
port programs  and  related  aviation  taxes 
will  expire  dming  1980.  I  have  already 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  to  use 
nearly  $15  billion  from  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Trust  Fund  over  the  next  five 
years  for  airport  and  aviation  expenses. 
I  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  proposal 
this  year. 

nnally,  I  am  committed  to  the  further 
devdopment  of  our  maritime  industry. 
Tb  achieve  maximum  export  competitive 
positicm  for  the  United  States,  the  ties 
between  our  port  facilities  and  our  land 
transport  feuMllties  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Last  year,  my  Administration 
conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of 
maritime  policy  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  our  goals  for  liner  regulation 
and  merchant  marine  promoticm.  This 
^y.  we  will  be  working  with  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  leglslatl(Hi  that  embodies 


our  interest  in  expanded  trade  and  a 
strong  merchant  marine  fleet. 

SFECIAI.    NZEOS 
WOMKN 

The  efforts  of  my  Administration  over 
the  last  several  years  have  been  concen- 
trated (m  providing  American  women 
with  a  full  range  of  opportunities.  Pro- 
grammatic initiatives  have  been  devel- 
<^}ed  to  overcome  the  widespread  dis- 
crimination and  disparities  which  women 
have  faced  in  education,  in  health,  and  in 
employment. 

Tlie  Women's  Education  Equity  Act 
has  been  funded  in  both  Titles  I  and  II 
to  provide  school  boards  with  grants  for 
programs  designed  to  end  discrimination 
in  education.  ITie  avoidance  of  discrim- 
ination in  education  has  been  also 
stressed  through  improvements  in  the 
enforcement  of  existing  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

The  particiUar  health  problems  faced 
have  been  addressed  wiUi  increases  in 
the  family  planning  funds  imder  Title 
XX,  as  well  as  improved  teenage  preg- 
nancy funding  and  programs.  Further, 
my  National  HealUi  Plan  provides  com- 
plete coverage  to  pregnant  mothers  and 
infants  without  cost. 

Employment  still  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  with  a  wide  gap  between 
the  average  week  wage  of  men  and  wom- 
en. This  is  being  addressed  through 
major  improvements  in  the  funding  for 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  model  training  programs 
and  research  projects. 

CETA  prime  sponsors  have  been 
matched  on  a  four-to-one  basis  to  Im- 
prove the  amount  of  funding  for  these 
programs. 

In  the  year  ahead,  the  Administration 
will  be  supporting  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  decrease  domestic  violence  and 
provide  shelters  for  battered  spouses. 

FAMILIES 

As  part  of  my  Administration's  effort 
to  focus  attention  upon  and  strengthen 
the  family  structure,  last  year  I  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Families  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  office  will  help  coordinate 
our  activities  in  this  vital  area.  Later 
this  year,  we  will  hold  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families,  which  I  initially 
proposed  during  my  1976  campaign.  This 
conference,  the  culmination  of  three 
years  of  work,  will  help  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  problems  affecting  fami- 
lies and  on  the  mecins  needed  to  solve  or 
avoid  those  problems. 

OLDER   AMERICANS 

My  Administration  has  taken  great 
strides  toward  solving  the  particular 
problems  faced  by  senior  citizens.  Early 
in  this  term  we  worked  successfully  with 
the  Congress  to  assure  adequate  revenues 
for  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds.  I 
have  also  signed  into  law  legislation  pro- 
hibiting employers  from  requiring  retire- 
ment prior  to  age  70.  and  removing  man- 
datory retirement  for  most  Federal  em- 
ployees. Further,  the  Administration 
worked  closely  with  Congress  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  in  a  way  that 
has  already  improved  administration  of 
its  housing,  social  services,  food  delivery, 
and  employment  programs. 


This  year,  I  will  be  submlttiig  to  Con- 
gress a  budget  which  again  demonstrates 
my  commitmoit  to  programs  for  the 
elderly.  It  will  include  increased  funding 
for  nutrition,  senior  centers  and  home 
health  care,  and  will  focus  added  re- 
sources on  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 
I  will  also  be  seeking  to  strengthen  fur- 
ther the  Social  Security  System  by  pro- 
posing legislation  to  permit  borrowing 
among  the  separate  triist  funds. 

With  the  1981  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  approaching,  my  Ad- 
ministration is  making  every  effort  to 
assure  an  effective  and  useful  confer- 
ence. This  form  should  enable  older 
Americans  to  voice  their  concerns  and 
give  us  guidance  in  our  continued  efforts 
to  ensure  the  quality  of  life  so  richly  de- 
served by  our  senior  citizens,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  those  in  need  of  long- 
term  care. 

KETUOEES 

In  1979  my  Administration  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  resolving  a  number 
of  problems  arising  from  the  increase  in 
refugees.  Last  March,  I  proposed  com- 
prehensive refugee  legislation,  and  I  re- 
gard its  passage  as  a  high  priority  this 
year.  The  legislation — which  is  the  first 
comprehensive  reform  of  our  refugee  im- 
migration and  domestic  resettlement 
policies  in  twenty-eight  years — will  bring 
common  sense  and  cohesion  to  an  unnec- 
essarily fragmented  approach  to  inter- 
national and  domestic  refugee  needs. 
Under  vigorous  new  leadership,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs,  which  I  created  last  year,  will 
aggressively  address  the  needs  of  ref- 
ugees at  home  and  abroad.  We  will  also 
encourage  greater  cooperation  with  the 
private  sector  and  other  actions  to  ensure 
successful  refugee  resettlement. 

VETERANS 

As  our  commitment  to  peace  and  our 
national  security  remains  as  strong  as 
ever,  so  too  is  our  Nation's  obligation  to 
those  whose  past  service  to  our  country 
helped  to  keep  peace  in  the  world.  For 
that  reason,  my  Administration's  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  of  America's  veter- 
ans will  remain  a  high  priority. 

My  Administration  is  committed  to 
sustain  high  quality  health  care  in  the 
V.A.  hospital  system,  the  largest  in  the 
free  world,  and  to  encourage  its  growth 
in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner. That  commitment  will  be  reflected 
in  my  budget  for  FY  1981.  The  system 
must  maintain  its  independent  integrity. 

In  1980,  we  will  continue  to  honor  and 
seek  recognition  of  all  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, but  we  must  acknowledge  that 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War  have  yet 
to  be  accorded  the  full  honor  bestowed 
upon  vetertms  of  past  wars.  We  will  con- 
tinue this  year  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  with  special  needs  and  con- 
cerns, building  on  my  initiative  last  year 
for  these  veterans.  Accordingly,  this 
year,  I  will  again  ask  the  Congress  to 
reform  and  revitalize  the  VA's  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  and  to 
extend  eUgibllity  for  the  G J.  BlU  to  those 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War  era  who 
are  most  in  need  of  advanced  job  train- 
ing opportunities.  In  addition,  I  will  seek 
increased  benefits  for  the  recipients  par- 
ticipating in  the  current  OJ.  Bill  pro- 
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gram.  The  Nation's  veterans  deserve 
these  benefits,  and  I  am  committed  to 
serving  them. 

My  Budget  also  proposes  legislation  to 
grant  a  cost-of-living  increase  for  the 
recipients  of  compensation  for  disabili- 
ties incurred  while  in  the  service  of  their 
coimtry. 

COVERNBCENT  ASSISTANCE 
GENERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  been  strong- 
ly committed  to  strengthening  the  fiscal 
condition  of  our  Nation's  State  and  local 
governments.  I  have  accomplished  this 
goal  by  maintaining  consistent  and 
strong  economic  growth,  and  by  encour- 
aging economic  development  of  local 
communities,  said  by  supporting  the 
General  Revenue  Shtuing  and  Counter- 
Cyclical  Fiscsd  Assistance  programs. 

GENERAL  REVENTTE   SHARING 

nils  year  I  will  propose  the  renewal  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing.  My  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  will  forge  a  closer 
partnership  among  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  and  will  further 
emphasize  the  pivotal  role  of  the  States 
in  our  federal  system.  My  proposal  for 
GRS  renewal  also  will  provide  additional 
aid  to  the  cities  and  counties  that  are 
most  strained  fiscally. 

I  will  soon  send  legislation  to  Congress 
that  will  extend  GRS  for  five  years  at 
the  current  fimding  level  of  $6.9  billion. 
One-third  of  the  money  will  be  provided 
to  State  governments  on  the  basis  of  the 
current  distribut'on  formula.  As  a  con- 
dition for  continued  payments  to  the 
States,  each  State  will  be  required  to  con- 
stitute a  broadly-based  Commission  to 
assess  and  address  the  fiscal  problems 
confronted  by  the  State  and  by  the  local 
governments  within  the  State.  These 
Commissions  will  provide  a  mechanism 
for  involving  the  States  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  Federal-state-local  govern- 
ment partnership. 

Two-thirds  of  GRS  payments  will  be 
provided  to  local  govenmients  on  the 
basis  of  population,  tax  effort  and  per 
capita  income.  While  I  will  propose  re- 
tention of  the  basic  distribution  formula 
for  local  governments,  I  also  will  pro- 
pose a  number  of  modest  formula 
chsmges  to  provide  greater  aid  to  locali- 
ties with  large  service  responsibilities 
and  with  insufficient  fiscal  resources. 

My  proposal  for  GRS  renewal  will  be 
the  cornerstone  of  my  policy  for  Ped- 
eral-State-local  government  relations  in 
the  1980's.  This  policy  will  emphasize 
the  need  for  all  levels  of  government  to 
cooperate  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  most  fiscally  strained  cities  and 
coimtles,  and  also  w'U  emphasize  the  im- 
portant role  that  GRS  can  play  in  forg- 
ing this  partnership.  I  urge  Congress  to 
move  quickly  on  my  GRS  proposal,  to 
assure  that  our  Nation's  States  and  lo- 
calities can  begin  the  1980's  in  sound 
fiscal  condition. 

COXTNTXR-CTCLICAI.  AND  TARGETED  FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Last  year,  I  submitted  to  Congress  a 
two-part  fiscal  aid  package  designed  to 
strengthen  further  the  fiscal  condition  of 
our  Nation's  States  and  localities.  The 
first  part  of  this  lestlslation  provided 
standby  counter-cyclical   legislation  to 


protect  States  and  localities  from  unex- 
pected changes  in  the  national  economy. 
The  second  part  provided  transitional 
highly  targeted  fiscal  assistance  in  FY 
1980  to  only  the  most  distressed  local 
governments. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  legislation  in  the  past  year.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  legl<!lation  providing  l>oth  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  and  counter-cycli- 
cal aid  in  August.  1979.  and  similar  legis- 
lation is  now  readv  for  House  action.  It 
is  important  that  Ccmgress  complete  its 
action  on  this  legislation  early  this  year. 

tnUUN  POLICY 

Two  years  ago,  I  proposed  the  Nation's 
first  comprehensive  urt>an  policy.  That 
policy  involved  more  than  one  hundred 
improvements  in  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams, four  new  Executive  Orders  and 
nineteen  pieces  of  urban-oriented  legis- 
lation. With  Congress'  cooperation,  fif- 
teen of  these  bills  have  now  been  signed 
into  law.  Additional  action  is  expected 
to  put  into  place  more  of  these  proposals 
this  year. 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  my  do- 
mestic policv  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
private  sector  economic  base  of  our  Na- 
tion's economically  troubled  urban  and 
rural  areas.  With  Ccmgress'  cooperation, 
we  have  sulistantially  expanded  the  Fed- 
eral  government's  economic  development 
programs  and  provided  new  tax  incen- 
tives for  private  investment  in  urban  and 
rural  communities.  These  programs  have 
helped  many  communities  to  attract  new 
private  sector  jobs  and  investments  and 
to  retain  the  jobs  and  investments  that 
already  are  in  place. 

When  I  took  office,  the  Federal  gov- 
enmient  was  spending  less  than  $300 
million  annually  on  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  and  only  $60  million  of 
those  funds  in  our  Nation's  urban  areas. 
Mv  FY  1980  budget  requested  more  than 
$1.5  billion  for  economic  development 
grants,  losms  and  interest  subsidies  and 
more  than  $2.5  billion  for  loan  guaran- 
tees. Approximately  60%  of  these  funds 
will  be  spent  in  our  Nation's  ivban  areas. 
My  FY  1981  budget  continues  these  pro- 
grams at  these  already  high  levels.  In 
addition,  we  have  extended  the  10%  in- 
vestment credit  to  include  rehabilitation 
of  existing  Industrial  facilities  as  well 
as  new  construction. 

This  year  we  need  to  continue  our 
progress  by  extending  and  expanding  the 
programs  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  With  Congress'  coopera- 
tion, this  legislation  already  has  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills  include  the 
key  elements  of  my  original  National 
Development  Bank  proposal  and  provide 
a  substantial  expansion  of  the  economic 
development  grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee 
and  interest  subsidy  programs  of  the 
Federal  government.  'This  legislation  is 
vitally  important  to  the  economic  re- 
vltallzaticxi  and  redevelopment  of  our 
Nation's  economically  troubled  urban 
and  rural  areas.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
conferees  will  complete  their  work 
shortly  so  that  we  can  get  these  essen- 
tial programs  underway. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  develop- 


ment of  private  sector  Investment  and 
jobs  is  the  key  to  revitalizing  our  Na- 
tion's economically  depressed  urban  and 
nval  areas.  To  ensure  that  the  neces- 
sary economic  development  goes  for- 
ward, the  Congress  must  enact  legisla- 
tion reauthorizing  the  programs  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
That  legislation  is  now  in  Conference, 
and  I  urge  the  conferees  to  complete 
their  work  soon,  so  that  we  can  provide 
a  foundation  for  the  econiHnIc  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  in  the  1980*8. 

COMMTTNITT    DEVELOPMENT 

The  partnership  among  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  to  revital- 
ize our  Nation's  communities  has  been 
a  high  priority  of  my  Administration. 
When  I  took  office,  I  proposed  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBO)  pro- 
gram and  the  enactment  of  a  new  $400 
million  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  (UDAG)  program.  Both  of  these 
programs  have  provided  essential  com- 
munity and  economic  development  as- 
sistance to  our  Nation's  cities  and 
counties. 

This  year.  I  will  ask  Congress  to  re- 
authorize both  the  CDBG  and  UDAG 
programs.  I  will  propose  that  the  CDBG 
program  be  reauthorized  for  three  more 
years,  smd  that  a  $150  million  increase 
in  funding  be  provided  for  FY  1981.  I 
also  will  propose  that  the  UDAO  pro- 
gram be  extended  for  three  years,  and 
that  $675  million  be  provided  for  this 
program  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
These  actions  should  help  our  Nation's 
cities  and  counties  to  continue  the  prog- 
ress they  have  made  in  the  last  three 
years. 

RURAL   POUCT 

Since  the  tieginning  of  my  Adminis- 
tration, we  have  taken  steps  to  address 
the  pressing  needs  of  a  changing  and 
rapidly    growing    rural    America.    For 
many  rural  areas,  and  for  most  rural 
residents,  the  last  decade  was  a  time 
of  rapid  growth  and  development.  While 
this  growth  and  development  has  pro- 
duced higher  income  and  increased  jobs 
in  rural  communities,  it  has  also  created 
substantial  housing,  energy,  transporta- 
tion, health,  and  management  problems 
Last  December  I  armounced  oiu-  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  Pol- 
icy, which  is  the  culmination  of  several 
years'  work  and  is  designed  to  address 
these  pressing  problems  now  affecting 
rural  areas.  The  major  elements  of  the 
policy  involve : 
— Creation  of  the  positirai  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development 
to  provide  leadership  in  carrying  out 
this  policy. 
— ^Establishment  of  an  inter-agency 
working  group  to  assist  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  policy. 
— Appointment  of  a  citizens  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  the  President  on 
the  performance  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  Implementation  of 
this  policy  and  to  recommend  needed 
changes. 
—An  invitaUon  to  the  Nation's  gov- 
ernment-formed nu^  development 
councils  to  work  in  partnership  with 
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Federal  agencies  in  delivering  State 
and  Federal  programs  to  rural  areas. 
— A  directive  to  the  working  group  to 
annually  review  existing  and  pro- 
posed policies,  programs,  and  budget 
levels  to  determine  their  adequacy 
in  meeting  rural  needs  and  fulfilling 
the  policy  objectives  and  principles. 
This  is  a  landmark  policy.  It  is  the 
first  time  rural  affairs  has  been  given 
the  prominence  of  a  Presidential  policy. 
Although  many  new  program  authorities 
for  dealing  with  rural  problems  have 
been  provided  over  the  past  two  or  three 
decades,  there  has  been  no  institutional 
capacity  at  the  Federal  level  for  coordi- 
nating and  focusing  these  efforts  in  a 
coherent  and  effective  way.  This  policy 
provides  that  capacity,  backed  by  my 
personal  commitment  to  make  it  work. 
Bly  Administration  will  be  working 
with  the  Congress  this  year  to  pass  legis- 
lation needed  to  fulfill  the  commitment 
of  this  rural  policy  initiative, 
coiretnoas 

CONBiniKS    KZPRXSENTATION 

Last  September  I  signed  an  Executive 
Order  designed  to  strengthen  and  co- 
ordinate Federal  consumer  programs 
and  to  establish  procedures  to  Improve 
and  facilitate  consumer  participation  in 
government  decisionmaking.  Under  the 
Order,  each  Federal  agency  must  adopt 
and  implement  its  own  strong  consimier 
vrognxa. 

I  also  established  an  Interagency 
Council  to  coordinate  the  Agencies' 
actk»c  in  responding  to  the  Executive 
Order.  This  year,  under  the  leadership 
of  my  l^)ecial  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  we  will  be  working  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Order  is  faithfully  imple- 
mented and  that  consumers  receive 
better  protection  and  assistance  from 
Federal  agencies. 

My  Administration  will  ctmtinue  to 
support  efforts  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  regulatory  proceedings  to 
citizen  groups,  small  businesses  and  oth- 
ers whose  participation  is  limited  by 
their  economic  circumstances.  TTiese 
programs  are  needed  to  balance  the 
regulatory  process  by  assuring  (H)por- 
tunltles  for  broad  public  involvement  in 
these  proceedings. 

Finally,  the  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  support  reform  of  class-action 
procedures  to  ease  the  unnecessary  bur- 
dens and  costs  of  class  actions,  while 
at  the  same  time  preventing  their  use 
as  an  harassment  technique. 

NATToif  Ai.  coirsincn  cooprativx  bank 

My  Administration  worked  closely 
with  the  Congress  to  create  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  The  Bank 
is  to  provide  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and 
other  financial  services  to  non-profit 
consumer  cooperatives,  operating  in  such 
areas  as  food,  housing,  health,  and  auto 
r^Mdr. 

To  demomtrate  my  commitment  to 
this  innovative  institution,  I  have  signed 
leglsiation  increasing  appropriations  for 
the  Bank  from  $4  million  in  fiscal  1979 
to  $74  million  in  fiscal  1980.  Legislation 
has  also  been  signed  adding  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Bank's  board  of  directors — 
one  to  represent  the  interests  of  small 
business  and  one  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral public. 


This  year  we  will  continue  our  efforts 
with  Congress  to  make  the  Bank  a  strong 
and  vital  resource  for  consumers. 

CONSVMTB    SEKVICXS    INFORMATIOIf 

Genuine  competition  is  lacking  in 
many  service  industries  because  consum- 
ers generally  lack  comparative  cost 
and  quality  information.  To  help  allevi- 
ate this  problem,  my  AdministratiMi  will 
assist  non-profit  groups  and  State  and 
local  government  agencies  to  develop  lo- 
cal consumer  information  systems  to 
provide  accurate  cost  and  quality  data 
on  locally  provided  services.  An  essential 
part  of  this  effort  will  be  an  evaluation 
of  the  impact  of  better  consiuner  infor- 
mation on  inflation  and  productivity  in 
the  service  sector. 

SCIENCE 
SCIENCX    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  Administra- 
tion, I  have  been  committed  to  strength- 
ening our  Nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment capability  and  to  advancing  those 
areas  of  science  and  technology  which 
are  vital  to  our  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  That  commitment  has  been  re- 
flected in:  a  40%  increase  in  basic 
research  fimding.  resulting  in  the  high- 
est research  and  development  fimding 
in  our  Nation's  history;  a  new  Automo- 
tive Research  initiative  in  which  the  in- 
dustry, in  partnership  with  the  Federal 
government,  will  undertake  basic  re- 
search essential  to  help  improve  future 
automobiles;  an  acceleration  of  scien- 
tiflc  and  technological  exchanges  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  a  ma- 
jor review  of  space  activities  and  needs, 
resulting  in  a  60%  increase  in 
space  funding  and  in  the  development  of 
a  space  policy  that  will  set  the  direction 
of  our  space  efforts  over  the  next  decade ; 
and  a  major  new  program  to  encourage 
industrial  innovation. 

Each  of  the  undertakings  will  be  pur- 
sued, in  cooperation  with  the  Congress, 
in  this  year. 

SPACE 

The  diversity  of  our  activities  in  space 
shows  that  space  technology  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  lives — in  com- 
mimir^itions,  in  remote  sensing  for  de- 
fense and  civilian  purposes,  and  in 
studies  of  the  earth  and  the  universe. 
Guided  by  a  sound,  aggressive,  and  fis- 
cally respwisible  space  policy,  my  Ad- 
ministration has  undertaken  a  concerted 
effort  to  support  and  further  our  space 
activities. 

During  my  Administration,  the  ex- 
penditures for  Federal  space  programs 
have  increased  by  75%.  Much  of  this 
increase  is  to  meet  the  increasingly  oper- 
ational nature  of  our  space  activities. 
Nearly  half  of  our  expenditures  are  now 
for  defense  purposes;  photo-reconnais- 
sance satellites,  for  example,  are  enor- 
mously important  in  stabilizing  world 
affairs  and  thereby  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  security  of  all  na- 
tions. And  my  new  initiative  to  establish 
an  oceanic  satellite  system  will  provide 
invaluable  ocean  data  for  both  the  civil 
and  defense  sectors,  thereby  avoiding 
unnecessary  duplication. 

I  have  also  emphasized  space  science 
and  exploration,  continuing  to  fund  such 
spectacular   programs   as   the   Voyager 


missions  that  provided  us  with  the  re- 
markable close-up  views  of  Jupiter  and 
its  moons.  I  am  proposing  two  new  meas- 
ures— the  space  telescope  and  the  new 
Gamma  Ray  Observatory  to  provide  a 
unique  capability  to  observe  distant 
galaxies  and  to  obtain  information  about 
our  universe  from  outside  the  earth's 
obscuring  atmosphere. 

In  1980, 1  will  continue  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  space  program.  That  will  be 
reflected  in  my  budget  and  in  my  con- 
tinued commitment  to  the  space  shuttle. 

AKTS    A    HTTMANTTIES 
AXTS 

The  arts  provide  fundammtal  enrich- 
ment for  our  Nation.  The  National  En- 
dowment fCH"  the  Arts  has  played  a  major 
role  in  focusing  public  attentiwi  on  the 
arts.  In  doing  so,  the  Endowment  has 
brought  wider  audiences  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  into  contact  with  all  of 
the  arts. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  term,  I  have 
increased  the  government's  support  for 
the  Endowment's  activities.  I  will  con- 
tinue that  record  of  expanded  support 
again  this  year.  This  will  enable  the  En- 
dowment to  strengthen  Its  efforts  to  open 
the  arts  to  new  audiences,  new  forums, 
and  new  parts  of  the  country. 

HUMANITIES 

The  humanities  play  a  vital  role  in 
deepening  our  understanding  of  culture 
and  society.  To  enable  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  to  continue 
its  important  efforts,  I  will  again  be  pro- 
posing increased  fimding  for  the  Endow- 
ment. 

While  maintaining  the  on-going  pro- 
grams aiding  scholsu-ly  research,  educa- 
tion, and  cultural  interpretation,  the  En- 
dowment will  use  these  increased  funds 
to  augment  its  support  for: 
— research   designed   to   increase  our 
understanding  of  the  traditions,  cul- 
tures, and  directions  of  countries  in 
the  Third  World; 
— studies  exploring  the  complex  public 
and  ethical  issues  created  by  an  in- 
creasingly technological  society;  and 
— efforts  to  preserve  the  priceless  docu- 
ments and  other  materials  that  con- 
stitute the  heritage  of  this  Nation 
and  of  its  regional  and  ethnic  com- 
munities. 
To  bring  the  fruits  of  this  work  to 
increasing   numbers   of   the   public   at 
large,  support  will  be  provided  for  hu- 
manities activities  in  libraries,  museums, 
and  media,  as  well  as  for  a  variety  of 
special  activities  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
groups  that  have  traditionally  not  haul 
ready  access  to  opportunities  for  learning 
in  the  humanities. 

In  pursuing  these  objectives,  the  En- 
dowment will  concentrate  on  using  Fed- 
eral funds  to  stimulate  support  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  in  order  to  enhance  our 
tradition  of  private  philanthropy  and  to 
expand  the  financial  base  of  our  cultural 
institutions. 

DIBTSICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

No  longer  is  our  Nation's  Capital  a 
convenient  target  for  misdirected  polit- 
ical attacks.  My  Administration  has  de- 
veloped a  partnership  for  progress  with 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  Administration  worked  with  the 
last  Congress  to  pass  a  proposed  Consti- 
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tutional  amendment  granting  full  voting 
representatlMi  to  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  ratification  process 
for  this  proposed  am«idment  has  begun 
and  I  urge  the  State  legislatures  which 
have  not  ratified  the  resolution  to  Join 
those  which  have.  We  will  continue  our 
efforts  this  year  in  the  ratification  effort. 

Last  year,  progress  was  made  toward 
strengthening  the  District's  ability  to 
meet  its  citizens'  needs.  With  the  Con- 
gress' help,  we  enacted  leglsiation  au- 
thorizlng  construction  of  the  full  METRO 
Mass  Transit  System  and  legislation 
funding  the  District's  pension  plan  for 
municipal  employees. 

In  1980,  we  will  build  on  this  record. 
My  Administration  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  Congress  and  Mayor 
Barry  to  expand  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict, including  development  of  a  sensible 
formula  for  determining  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District. 

I  will  continue  working  with  Mayor 
Barry  to  make  our  Nation's  Capital  City 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

COUmSSION     ON     THE    ftOLOCAUBT 

Last  year,  I  received  and  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presldrait's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust,  which  I 
established  to  assess  how  our  government 
might  officially  recognize,  for  the  first 
time,  the  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust.  I  will 
shortly  be  appointing  a  Council  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  develop  ways  to 
Implement  the  Commission's  proposals. 
The  Council  and  my  Administration  will 
work  closely  with  the  Congress  as  we 
establish  an  appropriate  memorial  to  the 
six  million  Jews  and  the  millions  of  other 
victims  of  Nazism  during  World  War  TL 

IV.    MAKINO   GOVERNMENT    EITECTTVE    AND 
EFFICIENT 

One  of  my  major  commitments  as  a 
candidate  was  t/>  make  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment more  effective  and  efficient. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  with  Con- 
gress' help,  I  believe  that  enormous  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  that  goal. 
Reforms  thought  to  be  impossible — such 
as  Civil  Service  Reform — have  been  en- 
acted. Regulatory  burdens — such  as  air- 
line regulation  and  government  paper- 
work— have  been  reduced  or  eliminated. 
This  coming  year,  I  intend  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  improve  further  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  serve  the  nation  ef- 
fectively. 

COVKKNMENT    REORGANIZATION 

One  of  my  highest  priorities  has  been 
to  improve  the  qutdity  and  efficiency  of 
Federal  programs  through  reorganiza- 
tion. Since  I  took  office,  we  have  sub- 
mitted 13  reorganization  initiatives  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  has  approved  all 
of  them.  These  initiatives  have  strength- 
ened the  Federal  government's  capacity 
to  deal  effectively  with  such  critical  is- 
sues as  energy,  civil  service,  disaster  re- 
lief, civil  rights,  international  develop- 
ment assistance,  education  and  trade. 

In  1979,  Congress  approved  legislation 
that  I  sought  to  consolidate  education 
programis  in  a  new  Cabinet  department. 
The  Department  of  Education  will  pro- 
vide full-time  leadership,  improved  man- 
agement and  direct  accountability  for  its 


performance  to  me,  to  the  Congress  and 
to  those  involved  in  education  at  every 
level. 

This  month  I  put  into  effect  a  major 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's trade  f  imctions  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  Agree- 
ments Uiis  reorganization  will  ensure 
that  expanded  trade  opportunities  for 
American  business  abroad  are  fully  real- 
ized, and  that  my  goal  of  trade  expan- 
sion is  given  a  liigher  priority  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Organizational  initiatives  are  also  an 
important  part  at  my  energy  program. 
We  have  consolidated  enforcement  f unc- 
tlOTis  for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System  under  a  sine^e  Federal 
Inspector  to  ensure  timely  completion  of 
the  natural  gas  pipeline.  To  reduce  our 
dependence  oti  foreign  oil,  I  have  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  an  Energy  Mobi- 
lization Board  which  will  expedite  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  decisions  on  pro- 
posed energy  facilities.  I  am  also  urging 
the  Cmgress  to  approve  creaticm  of  an 
Etaergy  Security  Corporation  to  spur  de- 
velopmoit  of  a  domestic  fuels  Industry. 

This  year  I  will  propose  to  Coigress 
anothw  significant  reorganization:  a 
plan  \i1ilch  will  strengthen  the  internal 
management  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  Safety 
is  our  highest  concern  in  regulating  nu- 
clear power  development,  and  my  recH*- 
ganlzation  plan  vrtll  help  improve  the 
NRC's  abili^  to  ensure  nuclear  safety. 

CKMIBAL  MAN ACKMXNT  RB«RM 

To  Simplify  the  government  for  our 
citizens  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  un- 
necessary requirements  and  regulsitions, 
we  will  pursue  a  number  of  initiatives 
this  year.  We  have  instituted  a  govern- 
ment-wide managemmt  systetn  to  man- 
date the  cost  effectiveness  of  new  regu- 
lations and  the  sunsetting  of  old  ones. 
In  1980,  we  will  continue  to  pursue  fur- 
ther reform  of  regulations  through  legis- 
latimi  designed  to  make  permanent  a 
new  framework  for  managing  the  regu- 
latory process,  and  legislation  to  reduce 
paperwork  and  red  tape.  We  will  also 
pursue  initiatives  to  simplify  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  human  services 
programs  and  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment and  delivery  of  social  services 
through  increased  use  of  private  sector 
skills  and  talent.  This  reform  will  reduce 
the  obstacles  for  needy  citizens  seeking 
assistance  and  improve  our  ability  to  re- 
move fraud  from  the  system. 

Last  year,  we  Implemented  a  program 
to  manage  the  government's  cash  flow 
more  efficiently.  We  have  saved  over  $450 
million  a  year,  and  we  expect  further  an- 
nual savings  of  $600  million  through 
more  timely  collection  of  cash  pay- 
ments, tighter  control  over  disburse- 
ments and  reductions  in  idle  balances. 
We  have  vigorously  Implemented  legis- 
lation passed  last  year  to  establish  inde- 
pendent Inspectors  general  in  each  de- 
partment smd  coordinated  their  woric 
through  the  Executive  Group  to  Combat 
Fraud  and  Waste  in  Government.  To  spot 
areas  where  management  reform  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  increase  efficiency,  I  have 


created  a  Management  Improvement 
Council  to  diagnose  such  circumstances 
and  prescribe  a  cure. 

We  win  continue  to  pursue  vigorously 
our  efforts  to  Improve  the  structure  and 
management  of  government  programs. 
This  is  tough,  unglamorous  work,  but  it 
is  essential  to  reduce  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment and  to  provide  better  service  to  ttie 
American  people. 


CmbSBVlCX    AND    OOMPDCSAISOlr 

In  March  1978  I  said  that  civil  service 
reform  would  be  the  centerpiece  of  my 
government  reorganization  efforts.  Tlie 
Congress  supported  It.  and  I  am  pleaaed 
to  rep<M-t  it  is  working  very  well.  In  the 
first  real  test  of  the  reform  act,  over  98% 
of  the  eligible  top-level  managers  joined 
the  Sailor  Executive  Service,  chooring 
the  challenge  and  accountability  de- 
manded by  this  new  corps  of  top  execu- 
tives. The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, the  Merit  Systems  ProtectkiD 
Bouxi,  and  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority  authorized  by  the  Act  have 
oiierated  effectively  in  their  first  year. 
And  the  agmcles  throughout  the  govern- 
ment continue  to  make  substantial  prog- 
ress in  implementing  the  other  impOT- 
tant  civil  service  reforms.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  hundred  year  hlsUH^  of  the 
civil  service  system  Federal  employees 
can  get  and  hold  Jobs,  and  be  paid,  oo 
the  basis  of  actual  on-the-job  perform- 
ance— ^not  merely  length  of  service. 

Last  year,  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
take  the  next  step  In  my  Federal  Em- 
ployee Compensation  Reform  Message 
I  urged  you  to  iMtss  a  pay  reform  bill 
which  would  modernize  the  Federal  com- 
pensation system.  This  legislation  Is  fair 
to  Federal  employees  and  to  American 
taxpayers  alike.  Our  white  collar,  blue 
collar  and  military  compensation  sjrs- 
tems  must  be  reformed  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  we  neither  overpay  nor  un- 
derpay Federal  employees.  It  Is  a  fair 
bill,  and  one  which  wiU  help  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  Federal  service.  I 
urge  Congressional  action  on  It. 

RECXTLATOBT    EXFOKM 

Over  the  past  Uiree  years,  we  have  put 
into  place  a  c(«nprehenslve  program  to 
overhaul  the  Federal  regulatory  estab- 
lishment and  eliminate  xmnecessary  reg- 
ulatory burdens.  For  1980.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  progress  of  this 
effort;  it  Is  the  most  Important  part  of 
my  ongoing  camp^gn  to  make  our  gov- 
ernment more  efflcleat  and  effective. 

AirUne  deregtOatkm.  Tlie  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  of  1978  has  revolution- 
ized air  transportation.  In  the  first  year 
of  its  operation,  the  new  envlronmoit 
of  free  competition  created  by  the  law 
produced  a  record  number  of  fllgfats  and 
passengers,  a  much  wider  variety  of  serv- 
ice packages,  and  a  savings  of  vpsnai- 
mately  $2.5  billion  In  the  fares  paid  by 
the  travelling  public.  Under  the  Act.  reg- 
ulatory controls  will  continue  to  be  re- 
laxed, until  in  1965,  the  CAB  Itsdf  will 
be  completely  phased  out  of  exUtffoct. 

Trucking  dereffulation.  Ttie  trucking 
Industry  is  enmeshed  In  detailed  regula- 
tions that  control  the  routes  truckers  can 
drive  and  the  goods  they  can  carry.  In 
addition,   trucko^   are  aUowed   to  fix 
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prices  through  industry  rate  bureaus. 
This  regrilatory  system  works  to  stifle 
competiticxi,  waste  fuel,  reduce  service  to 
small  towns,  and  inflate  prices. 

My  appointees  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  started  mod- 
ernizing the  system,  but  we  need  leglsla- 
ticQ  to  provide  comprehensive  reform.  I 
have  submitted  a  bill  to  open  up  entry, 
lift  restrictions  on  the  goods  truckers 
may  haul  and  the  routes  they  may  use, 
promote  vigorous  price  competition,  re- 
duce regulatory  delays,  and  improve 
safety  on  the  road. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  in  fight- 
ing inflation,  and  I  look  forward  to  pas- 
sage of  a  sound  bill  by  early  summer.  If 
appropriate  legislaticHi  is  not  enacted,  I 
would  expect  the  ICC  to  proceed  under 
its  authority  to  implement  reform  initia- 
tives. 

In  addition,  we  need  legislaticm  to  in- 
crease competition  in  the  household 
moving  industry.  The  Senate  recently 
passed  a  constructive  bill,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  strengthen  and  pass  it. 

Rttitroad  deregulation.  Railroads  have 
tradltlcmally  been  one  of  the  most  over- 
regulated  industries  in  America.  As  a 
result,  management  initiative,  service, 
and  competitive  pricing  have  been 
stifled.  Railroad  plants  and  equipment 
have  deteriorated,  and  the  average  rail- 
road industry  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment is  far  too  low.  My  Administration 
will  continue  to  work  to  eliminate  these 
wasteful  conditions  and  the  regulatory 
structure  which  helps  cause  them.  Our 
principal  weapon  in  that  effort  Is  the 
railroad  deregiilatlon  bill  that  I  proposed 
last  year.  Enactment  of  significant  rail- 
road deregulation  legislation  thus  year  is 
essential  to  restoring  our  railroad  sys- 
tem to  its  former  strength. 

Financial  institutions  regulation.  Last 
year  the  combination  of  deposit  rate  ceil- 
ings and  outmoded  restrictions  on  the 
asset  powers  of  thrift  institutions  pro- 
duced severe  inequities  for  the  small 
saver,  substantial  savings  outflows  from 
many  thrift  institutions,  and  disruptions 
in  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit. 
Cmtrary  to  its  intended  purpose,  the 
Regulation  Q  system  has  contributed  to 
the  cyclical  nature  of  the  housing  market 
and  has  destabilized  the  flow  of  mortgage 
funds.  In  a  related  area,  changing  com- 
petitive relationships,  as  well  as  innova- 
tions in  the  market,  have  increased  in- 
equities and  produced  a  continuing 
decline  in  Federal  Reserve  membership. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  the  financial  environ- 
ment of  the  1980's. 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  in  1979 
which  increased  the  ability  of  many 
Americans  to  obtain  mortgage  credit.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  made  major  prog- 
ress toward  enactment  of  the  tilstoric  fi- 
nancial reform  legislation  I  proposed  last 
year. 

This  year  we  will  work  closely  with 
Congress  to  achieve  final  approval  of  our 
financial  reform  objectives :  the  pliaseout 
of  Regulation  Q  deposit  rate  ceilings,  the 
broadening  of  the  asset  and  liability 
process  of  thrift  institutions,  the  ap- 
proval of  leglslaticm  to  stem  the  decline 
In  Federal  Reserve  membership,  and  the 


elimination  of  other  unwarranted  regu- 
latory restraints.  Prompt  action  is  nec- 
essary to  avert  a  significant  decline  in 
Federal  Reserve  memliershlp  and  to  as- 
sure a  fair  rate  of  return  to  the  saver, 
a  steadier  fiow  of  housing  credit,  and  a 
stable  financial  environment  for  all 
classes  of  depository  Institutions. 

This  spring  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Administration's  findings  on 
the  McFsuiden  Act  and  other  geographic 
restraints  on  banking  activity. 

TelecommunicatioTis  deregulation. 
Technological  advances,  such  as  sat- 
ellites, computers,  and  microwave  relays, 
have  made  it  practical  to  move  much  of 
the  telecommimlcations  industry  from  a 
regulated  monopoly  to  a  deregiilated, 
competitive  market.  This  shift  is  already 
underway  and  is  benefitting  Individual 
customers  as  well  as  companies. 

Toward  that  end,  I  will  continue  to 
support  strongly  ongoing  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  bill  that  will  encourage 
and  protect  competition,  remove  need- 
less regulation,  and  maintain  universal, 
reliable  service.  In  addition,  we  need 
this  legislation  to  smooth  the  transition 
to  a  competitive  environment  by  pro- 
tecting workers'  rights,  ensuring  against 
any  large  increases  for  rural  telephone 
rates  and  providing  needed  national  se- 
cxirity  and  emergency  preparedness 
powers. 

Regulation  Reform  Act.  In  March  of 
1979,  I  sent  to  Congress  the  Regulation 
Reform  Act.  When  enacted,  this  bill  will 
assure  that  new  and  existing  regulations 
will  be  rigorously  scrutinized  before  they 
can  be  issued  or  retained,  that  wasteful 
delays  are  eliminated  from  the  regula- 
tory process,  that  key  regulatory  oiScials 
be  selected  purely  on  grounds  of  integ- 
rity and  competence,  and  tliat  the  pub- 
lic will  be  assured  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  regulatory  de- 
cision-making. The  reform  steps  I  have 
taken  administratively  have  already 
avoided  billions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary 
regulatory  costs,  erased  thousands  of 
useless  regulations  from  the  books  of 
OSHA  and  other  agencies,  and  opened 
up  the  regulatory  process  across  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  Enactment  of  my  regu- 
latory reform  bill  legislation  is  needed  in 
this  Congress,  to  strengthen  these  re- 
forms, and  extend  their  benefits  to  the 
Independent  regulatory  commissions. 

Presidential  oversight  of  regulation. 
Many  regulatory  programs  are  vital  to 
the  protection  of  the  hetdth,  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens,  lliese  we  must 
manage  effectively,  while  cutting  out 
wasteful  red  tape,  rigidity,  and  costs 
imposed  on  industry  and  the  public,  and 
enhancing  opportunities  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  decision-making.  Prom  the 
outset  of  my  Administration,  I  have  ac- 
tively used  my  authority  as  from  the 
OlBce  of  Managonent  and  Budget, 
through  a  Regulatory  Analysis  Review 
Group  to  assure  that  regulatory  costs  are 
accurately  evaluated,  and  through  a 
Regulatory  Council  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation and  overlap  among  Individual 
agencies.  We  will  pursue  these  efforts  in 
1980. 

Legislative  Veto.  While  supporting  the 
Regulation  Reform  Act.  I  will  strongly 


oppose  proposals  that  would  undermine 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  manage 
the  regiilatory  process,  or  would  cripple 
the  effectiveness  of  needed  programs.  In 
particular,  my  Administration  will  (v- 
pose  proposals  to  subject  individual 
agency  rales  to  veto  by  one  or  two  houses 
of  Congress,  to  transfer  regulatory  pcdicy 
decision-making  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  to  create  rigid  statutory 
procedures  for  Presidential  supervisl(»i 
of  Executive  Branch  regulatory  agencies. 
Tills  last  year  has  seen  Congress  be- 
sieged by  assaults  on  various  important 
regulatory  statutes,  especially  tlie  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  seeking 
groundless  exemptions,  crippling  loop- 
holes, and  unprecedented  Ccmgressional 
interference  with  ongoing  proceedings.  I 
will  resist  strenuously  all  such  efforts  to 
confuse  special  interest  pressure  with 
regulatory  reform. 

COM  Bf  UNICATIOM8 

My  highest  priority  in  the  c(»nmunica- 
tlons  area  is  passage  of  regulatory  reform 
legislation  covering  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  In  addition,  in  1980  we 
will  continue  our  program  to  make  the 
media  more  diverse  and  to  ensure  that 
the  public  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  ad- 
vances in  communications  technologies. 
Administration    efforts   Include: 
— working  to  increase  minority  par- 
ticipation; already  our  program  has 
helped  produce  a  two- thirds  increase 
in  minority  ownership  of  broadcast 
stations,  and  we  will  continue  that 
progress; 
— working  with  the  Federal  Commimi- 
catlons  Commission  to  continue  to 
eliminate  needless  paperwork  trnd 
regiilations; 
— pursuing  plans  to  open  up  channels 
for  as  many  &s  1,000  new  radio  sta- 
tions, to  improve  service  to  rural 
areas  and  provide  more  opportuni- 
ties for  minorities; 
— developing  proposals  to  improve  the 
way   frequencies  are  assigned,  in- 
cluding incentives  for  users  to  con- 
serve    the     increasingly     crowded 
radio  spectrum; 
— encouraging   the  use   of   satellites, 
cable  TV,  and  other  technologies  to 
deliver  public  services  and  to  im- 
prove rural  commimlcations; 
— working  with  Congress  and  the  FCC 
to  protect  First  Amendment  rights 
and  the  free  flow  of  information, 
through  such  measures  as  my  bill 
on   police  searches  of  newsrooms; 
and 
— continuing  to  support  a  strong,  in- 
dependent public  broadcasting  sys- 
tem and  working  to  Increase  its  cov- 
erage to  reach  all  Americans. 
In  addition,  I  will  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate, later  this  year,  the  Treaty  and  Pro- 
tocol that  resulted  from  the  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference  concluded 
in  Geneva  in  December.  This  conference, 
and  the  follow-up  conferences  that  will 
be  held  in  the  next  few  years,  will  deter- 
mine the  utilization  of  the  radio  spec- 
tnun  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  We 
prepared  for  this  conference  for  over 
two  years;  our  delegation  has  secured 
for  the  United  States  all  allocations  nec- 
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essary  for  its  civilian  and  military  serv- 
ices while  also  responding  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  Third  World  nations. 


We  wiU  continue  to  work  with  Con- 
gress to  pass  sunset  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation will  overcome  the  inertia  that 
lets  Federal  programs  continue  when 
they  have  outlived  their  puri>ose.  It  will 
ensure  that  Congress  regiilarly  reviews 
programs  to  decide  whether  they  should 
be  changed  or  eliminated.  A  comprehen- 
sive sunset  bill,  with  a  strong  mechanism 
to  force  action  when  programs  need 
ctiange,  is  a  vital  building-block  toward 
making  the  government  more  efBclent. 

PAPSmWOBK   EEDUCnON 

In  the  past  three  years,  my  Adminis- 
tration has  cut  the  amount  of  time 
Americans  spend  filling  out  Federal 
forms  by  127  million  hours — almost 
15%.  I  recently  issued  an  Executive 
Order  to  continue  this  progress  by 
strengthening  our  management  pro- 
gram. However,  Congress  is  enacting  new 
paperwork  requirements  in  energy, 
environmental  protection,  and  other 
areas,  and  we  must  have  legislation  to 
provide  the  strong  administrative  con- 
trols that  will  be  needed  to  minimize 
these  burdens. 

I  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  to  close  the  wide  loopholes 
In  Executive  Branch  oversight  power  and 
create  new  authority  to  halt  duplicative 
data  collection.  In  addition,  I  urge  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  Improve  Federal 
statistical  systems  by  strengthening  cen- 
tral management  and  by  encouraging 
agencies  to  share  data,  imder  new,  tough 
confldentiallty  safeguards. 
LOBBT  nrosM 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  signiflcant  influences  affect 
their  national  legislature.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  well-flnanced,  organizational 
lobbying  activities  during  recent  years 
has  demonstrated  the  clear  need  for 
reform  of  the  outdated  and  ineffective 
lobby  disclosure  law  now  in  effect.  "This 
year  my  Administration  will  again  work 
with  Congress  to  pass  a  sound  lobby 
law  reform  bill— one  that  respects  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  minimizes  paperwork  burdens, 
yet  allows  meaningful  disclosures. 
PUBLIC  FHfAMcnra  or  coNomBssioirAL  slbc- 
noifs 

The  impact  of  special  Interest  con- 
tributi<ms  on  cmigresslonal  campaigns 
has  grown  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
It  is  time  to  adopt  public  flnanctng  for 
congressional  elections  before  It  is  too 
late.  Such  public  flnancing  will  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  undue  special  in- 
terest influence,  and  will  allow  worthy 
candidates  without  adequate  funds  to 
run  for  Congress.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  on  this  legislation. 

JUDICIAL  RBIOBM 

In  my  Civil  Justice  Reform  Message 
last  year,  I  made  proposals  to  Increase 
the  efllciency,  cut  the  cost,  and  enhance 
the  integrity  of  our  Federal  couri  sys- 
tem. Last  year,  I  signed  the  F^eral 
Magistrates  Act  of  1979.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  passed  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Act,  which  would  develop 
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simple  and  Informal  means  of  resolving 
citizen  disputes,  and  I  look  forward  to 
early  flnal  action  on  this  legislation.  The 
Federal  Courts  Improvement  Act  has 
passed  the  Senate,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  act  on  it  early  in  this  session.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  also  i>ass  the 
other  bills  recMnmended  In  my  Message, 
such  as  the  one  which  would  curtail 
diversity  jurisdiction. 


LEAA's  potential  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  State  and  local  ciimlnal  jus- 
tice programs  has  never  been  realized. 
Two  years  ago,  I  prcqrased  far-reaching 
reforms  in  its  structure  and  programs. 
Last  month,  Ccmgress  passed,  and  I 
signed,  a  bill  which  Incorporated  most 
of  those  reforms  and  which  reauthcHlzed 
LEAA  for  four  more  years.  Tnese  reforms 
will  preclude  excessive  expenditure  of 
fimds  for  equipment,  enable  l>etter  In- 
formatiim  and  research  alMut  crime 
problems  and  permit  funding  only  of 
innovative  programs  which  have  a  high 
probability  or  record  of  proven  success. 
During  this  year  we  will  implement  the 
new  legislation  in  a  way  that  makes  cer- 
tain the  agency  is  efficiently  carrying  out 
its  mission  of  providing  meaningful  law 
enforcement  assistance. 

PATENT  IKFOBlf 

As  part  of  the  Industrial  Innovation 
policy  that  I  announced  last  year,  we 
will  be  seeking  to  reform  our  patent  laws 
in  a  way  which  will  spur  creativity  and 
invention.  The  Administration  will  be 
working  with  Congress  to  develop  a 
single  policy  to  guide  the  Departments 
and  Agencies  dealing  with  patents  re- 
sulting from  federally-sponsored  re- 
search. Such  imiform  treatment  should 
encourage  the  commercial  use  of  dis- 
coveries while  protecting  the  taxpayers' 
investment. 

V.     PSOTKTINC     BASIC     BIOBTS     AND     UBntms 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  worked  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  basic  rights  and 
lll>erties  guaranteed  to  Americans  imder 
the  Constitution  and  our  other  laws. 
With  your  cooperaticm,  we  have  made 
important  progress  in  this  area.  This 
year,  though,  important  work  remains 
to  be  done  if  our  goal  of  ensuring  eqtial- 
ity  and  basic  freedoms  for  all  Americans 
is  to  be  realized.  The  dream  of  equal  op- 
portimlty  remains  unfulfllled.  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can  to  bring  that  dream 
closer  to  realization. 

XQUAL    RIGHTS    AMKNDICSNT 

I  am  committed  as  strongly  as  possible 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Its  ratification  this  year 
will  be  one  of  my  highest  priorities. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts  in  1978,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment's  deadline  for 
ratification  was  extended  for  three  years. 
We  have  now  two  years  and  three  States 
left.  We  cannot  afford  any  delay  in 
marshalling  our  resources  and  efforts  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  those  three  ad- 
ditional States.  With  your  help,  I  be- 
Ueve  we  can  succeed  this  year. 

Although  the  Congress  has  no  official 
role  in  the  ratiflcatkm  process  at  this 
point,  ycu  do  have  the  ability  to  affect 
public  opinion  and  the  support  of  State 
Legislators  for  the  Amendment.  I  urge 
Members  from  States  which  have  not  yet 


ratified  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
use  that  ability. 

cnm.  BIGHTS 

The  completion  of  the  dvll  rights  re- 
organization and  significant  operational 
improvements  in  the  agencies  that  carry 
out  equal  employment  opportunity  func- 
tions have  enabled  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  shift  its  focus  for  the  flivt  time 
to  large-scale  enforcement  efforts.  Tlwse 
have  been  buttressed  by  our  vigorous  and 
successful  posture  in  several  landmark 
afflrmative  actlcm  cases.  At  the  same 
time,  the  reorganization  mandate  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  costs,  paperwork 
and  other  burdens  to  businesses  is  being 
vigorously  implemented  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
That  will  continue  with  Increased  re- 
sources this  year. 

To  malie  certain  that  civil  rights  activ- 
ities are  given  the  highest  priority  in  the 
Agencies,  we  have  created  a  civil  rights 
unit  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  new  imlt  will  monitor  civil 
rights  enforcement  and  advise  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB  on  the  funding  and  manage- 
ment resources  needed  for  effective 
enf(H-cement. 

KABTnt    LtTTHBt    Kllta,    JB. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  led  this 
Nation's  effort  to  provide  all  Its  citiaens 
with  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunities. 
His  ccHnmitment  to  human  rights,  peace 
and  ncmviolence  stands  as  a  mcmument 
to  his  humanity  and  courage.  As  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  outstanding  leaders,  it 
is  appropriate  that  his  birthday  be  com- 
memorated as  a  national  holiday,  and  I 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  eoaci  legislation  that  will  achieve  this 
goal. 

FAIB    HOITSIHa 

Enforcement  of  laws  against  housing 
discrimlnatloo  has  lagged  In  comparison 
with  the  enyiloymait  area.  Because  there 
is  no  adequate  oif  orcement  mechanism. 
Title  vm  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act.  which 
prohibits  discrimination  in  housing,  has 
been  largely  ineffective.  I  have  strongly 
supported  legliOatlon  which  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  the  power  to 
hold  administrative  hearings  and  to  issue 
"cease  and  desist  orders"  in  cases  where 
Title  Vin  has  been  violated.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  woiit  with  the  Congress  during 
1980  to  enact  this  long-overdue  author- 
ity. Its  enactmoit  will  continue  to  be  my 
highest  legislative  priority  In  the  civil 
rights  area. 

nrrELLKSKifCB  chabtibs 

A  legislative  charter  for  the  Intdll- 
gence  agencies  and  a  charter  fcH*  the  FBI 
are  long  overdue.  Ttie  failure  to  define  in 
law  the  duties  and  responslbllitleB  of 
these  agmcies  has  made  possible  some 
of  the  abuses  which  have  occurred  In 
recent  years. 

Several  months  ago.  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  legislative  charter  for  the 
FBI  which  protects  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens while  preserving  the  Bureau's  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  important  responsibilities. 
In  1980.  we  will  continue  to  w<»*  with  the 
Ccxigress  toward  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Events  of  the  past  year  indicate  the 
need  for  a  strengthened  and  clearly  de- 
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fined  role  for  oar  Intenigence  commu- 
nity. On  the  basis  of  the  sound  consulta- 
tive work  done  already  with  Congress,  I 
pUm  to  submit  a  proposed  charter  early 
this  year. 

HAXCH   «cr   EXFOUC 

Federal  emidoyees  who  work  in  mm- 
sensitlve  poeitiaDs  should  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  off-the-Job  pcdltlcal  ac- 
tivities. My  Administration  will  continue 
to  support  legislation  which  would  re- 
form the  Hatch  Act  to  accomplish  this 
goal,  and  would  prevent  any  cm-the-job 
pcditical  abuse. 

csncnt  Ai.  CODS 

Hie  Federal  criminal  laws  are  often 
archaic,  frequently  contradictory  and 
Imprecise,  and  clearly  in  need  of  revi- 
sion and  codification.  My  Administra- 
tion will  continue  to  woric  with  the 
Congress  to  develop  a  Federal  criminal 
code  which  simplifies  and  clarifies  our 
criminal  laws,  while  maintaining  our 
basic  civil  liberties  and  protections. 

UkBOB  LAW  KKTOUC 

Our  labor  laws  are  vital  to  ensuring 
that  a  sound  labor-management  rela- 
tionship exists  in  collective  bcu-galning. 
Efforts  to  abuse  those  labor  laws,  es- 
pecially by  unduly  slowing  or  blocking 
their  imidementation,  have  increased  In 
recent  years.  As  a  result,  a  reform  of 
our  labor  laws  Is  badly  needed  to  guar- 
antee that  their  intended  spirit  is  fuUy 
observed  and  enforced. 

I  am  again  ready  to  woric  with  the 
Congress  to  develop  legislation  which 
Improves  the  fcdmess  and  effectiveness 
of  our  labor  laws. 

HAITDICAPFB) 

During  my  Administration,  we  have 
made  great  strides  toward  ending  dis- 
crimination against  handic{4;>ped  peo- 
ple through  broadened  employment  op- 
portunities, educational  opportunities, 
and  greater  access  to  public  facilities 
and  services.  Just  after  I  came  to  office, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  issued  the  first  regulations 
on  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  Since  then,  numerous  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  issued  final  regula- 
tions, and  we  expect  to  have  regulations 
from  aU  the  necessary  agencies  by  the 
end  of  1980. 

Last  year  I  supported  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped  in  private  em- 
ployment and  housing.  I  will  continue  to 
support  that  initiative  this  year  and  to 
clarify  legislative  and  administrative 
uncertainty  about  provisions  of  the  Acts 
affectincr  the  rights  or  programs  affect- 
ing handicapped  indlvidtuds. 

While  my  Administration  has  worked 
to  improve  programs  serving  the  handi- 
capped, we  must  continue  to  push  for  re- 
moval ot  psychological  and  physical  bar- 
riers against  handicapped  people  in  our 
yctoty.  We  are  actively  organizing  and 
vnvtttiog  for  next  year's  International 
Tear  of  the  Disabled.  The  International 
Yew  will  enable  this  country— with  the 
public  and  private  sector  working  to- 
gether—to demonstrate  its  c(Hnmltment 
to  the  disabled  and  to  teach  or  learn 
from  other  nations  about  ways  to  ad- 
vance the  quality  of  life  of  handicapped 
individuals. 


ranter 

Changes  in  our  society  are  threatening 
the  rights  to  personal  privacy.  Govern- 
ment and  private  institutions  collect  in- 
creasing amounts  of  information  about 
Individuals.  Many  decisions  that  once 
were  made  face-to-face  are  now  based 
on  recorded  data,  and  modem  technol- 
ogy allows  this  data  to  be  transferred 
throughout  the  country  instantaneously. 
Much  of  this  Information  must  be  col- 
lected and  used  to  enforce  the  laws,  pro- 
vide financial  services,  and  for  other  im- 
portant services.  However,  these  needs 
must  be  balanced  against  the  right  to 
privacy  and  against  the  harm  that  un- 
fair uses  of  information  can  cause. 

Last  year,  I  announced  the  govern- 
ment's first  comprehensive  privacy  pro- 
gram, building  on  legislation  sdready 
passed  to  prevent  Improper  use  of  wire- 
taps and  improper  access  to  personal 
bank  records.  This  new  program  has  five 
separate  bills — establishing  privacy  safe- 
guards for  medical,  research,  bfmk,  in- 
surance, and  credit  records  and  provid- 
ing special  protections,  modeled  on  the 
wiretap  laws,  for  electronic  funds  trans- 
fer systems.  In  addition.  I  have  proposed 
legislation  limiting  police  searches  of 
newsrooms  to  deal  with  the  problons 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court's  Stan- 
ford DaUy  decision. 

My  privacy  program  Includes  non-leg- 
Islatlve  action  as  well.  We  have  Improved 
the  hEmdling  of  Federal  records — we 
stopped  the  growth  of  personnel  records 
and  started  cutting  back,  and  we  estab- 
lished rules  to  control  computer  match- 
ing of  Federal  files.  I  have  called  upon 
employers  to  establish  voluntary  privacy 
codes  for  the  records  concerning  their 
employees  and  launched  nationwide 
hearings  to  prcHnote  that  effort. 

International  guidelines  are  needed  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  personal  informa- 
tion transferred  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, while  avoiding  disruption  of  need- 
ed information  fiows.  We  have  spear- 
headed work  in  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
toward  this  end,  and  guidelines  have 
been  drafted  for  adoption  this  year. 

The  key  protections,  however,  need 
legislation.  I  urge  Congress  to  act  now  on 
the  five  privacy  bills  I  have  submitted. 

VI.    PROTXCmfG    AND    DETKLOPING    OUS    NATUKAL 
KBBOtlXCXa 

Two  of  our  Nation's  greatest  natural 
resources  are  our  enviroiunent  and  our 
fertile  agricultural  capacity.  Since  I  have 
been  in  office,  I  have  worked  with  the 
Congress  to  preserve,  protect  and  where 
appropriate,  develop  oiu:  natiuul  re- 
sources. In  the  environmental  areas,  I 
have  been  ccmcemed  about  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  a  clean  environment, 
and  have  taken  a  number  of  major  ac- 
tions designed  to  foster  such  an  mviron- 
ment. 

In  the  agricultural  area,  I  have  taken 
the  steps  needed  to  improve  farm  in- 
comes and  increase  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  record  levels.  With  your  help 
we  can  continue  to  make  progress  in  both 
of  these  areas  in  1980. 

KNVUIONlfKItT 

Balancing  the  need  for  resource  de- 
veloiMnent  and  conservation  has  been  a 


major  environmental  theme  of  my  Ad- 
ministration. I  remain  strongly  c(m- 
vinced  that  this  Nation  can  have  eco- 
nomic and  energy  development  and  ade- 
quate environmental  protection.  As  we 
open  the  decade  of  the  80's,  all  Americana 
can  be  proud  of  their  natural  and  cul- 
tural heritage  which  continues  to  satisfy 
economic,  recreational,  and  spiritual  re- 
quirements. 

1980  is  the  tenth  aimiversary  of  a  dec- 
ade of  environmental  awareness  that 
began  on  Earth  Day,  1970.  During  this 
past  decade,  monumental  legislative 
achievements  have  occurred.  These  in- 
clude: the  National  Environmental  Poli- 
cy Act,  the  Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water 
Acts,  additions  to  our  National  Parks, 
Trails,  and  River  Systems,  and  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  I  was  pleased  to 
sign  into  law  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  last  year.  Dur- 
ing 1980  as  we  celebrate  this  tenth  anni- 
versary let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  safe  and 
healthy  environment,  to  the  wise  use 
and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  the  fair  implementation  of 
environmental  statutes,  to  preserving 
imique  wildlife  resoiu-ces,  and  to  even 
greater  achievements  for  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

During  the  next  year,  my  Adminis- 
tration wlD  vigorously  pursue  the  pro- 
tection of  Alaskan  lands;  the  Imple- 
mentation of  an  effective  water 
resources  policy;  a  careful  implementa- 
tion of  domestic  energy  production  pro- 
grams, with  proper  regard  for  environ- 
mental values;  a  review  of  wilderness 
potential  on  the  public  lands;  creation 
of  a  hazardous  waste  management  pro- 
gram; fisheries  development  and  coast- 
al management  policies. 

ALASKA  LANDS 

Passage  of  legislation  which  tuie- 
quately  resolves  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral lands  in  Alaska  continues  to  be  my 
highest  environmental  priority.  At 
stake  is  the  fate  of  tens  of  millions  <rf 
acres  of  beautiful  land,  outstanding  and 
unique  wildlife  populations,  native  cul- 
tuies,  and  the  opportunity  to  ensure  that 
futiffe  generations  of  Americans  will  be 
able  to  experience  and  benefit  from  these 
nationally  significant  resources. 

The  proposals  which  I  have  supported 
in  the  95th  Congress,  and  again  during 
the  first  session  of  thds  Congress,  assure 
that  Alaska's  great  naticmal  treasures 
can  be  preserved,  while  providing  for  in- 
creased domestic  energy  production  and 
for  the  economic  needs  of  all  Alaskans. 

In  addition  to  recommendations  for 
designating  National  Parks.  WUdlife 
Refuges,  Wilderness  Areas,  National 
Forests,  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  on 
the  Federal  lands  in  Alaska,  I  have  or 
will  be  proposing  aggressive  but  envir- 
onmentally sensitive  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment programs  in  Alaska's  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  and  National  Petroleum 
Reserve.  My  Adminlstratirai  is  also  step- 
ping up  the  transfer  of  103  million  acres 
of  Federal  land  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  44  million  acree  to  Alaskan  natives 
90  that  both  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
Native  Corporations  can  build  their  eco- 
nomic base. 

However,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
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proper  balance  between  resource  protec- 
tion and  devel<H>ment  in  Alaska,  the 
Congress  must  now  enact  the  compre- 
hensive legislation  which  has  been  be- 
fore that  body  for  over  two  years.  The 
9«th  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  vote 
(m  what  clearly  amounts  to  the  conser- 
vation decision  of  the  century. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  a  strong  conservation  bill 
and  the  Senate  will  shortly  take  up  de- 
bate on  this  Issue.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress carry  out  its  responsibility  to  enact 
legislation  which  truly  protects  and  pre- 
serves our  natural  heritage  In  Alaska. 

HAZAKDOUS    WASTK/TOZXC    SUBSTAIfCCS 

One  of  the  most  important  environ- 
mental and  public  health  Issues  facing 
our  Nation  is  the  threat  caiised  by  the 
improper  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stancee.  Accidents  like  those  at  Love 
Canal  and  Valley  of  the  Drums  have 
highlighted  the  inadequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  inability  of  governments  at 
all  levels  to  respcmd  qiiickly  and  effi- 
ciently to  these  dangerous  Incidents.  In 
the  coming  years,  there  may  be  thou- 
sands of  hazardous  waste  sites  which  will 
need  attenticHi,  the  cost  of  which  could 
be  enormous.  Clearly  an  effective  public 
policy  is  needed  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion. 

Last  June,  I  submitted  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  $1.6  billion  legislative 
proposal  that  establishes  a  system  to 
deal  with  releases  from  imcontrollable 
hazardous  waste  sites  as  well  as  spills  of 
oil  and  hazardous  substances.  This  sys- 
tem includes  provisions  for  emergency 
government  response,  effective  enforce- 
ment, liability  and  in  some  cases,  eco- 
nomic compensation.  The  system  also 
calls  for  a  partnership  with  the  States 
in  cleaning  up  and  containing  this  prob- 
lem. This  legislation  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties to  the  public  and  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  it  expeditiously. 

irUCXKAB  WASTB  MANAOKICXNT 

The  problems  related  to  the  manage- 
ment, disposal  and  storage  of  nuclear 
wastes  remains  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  with  nuclear  power.  My  Ad- 
ministration has  been  deeply  concerned 
with  this  problem  for  the  past  three 
years.  An  exhaustive  study  and  review 
of  this  problem  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Administration  over  the  past  year. 

Based  on  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  that  study,  I  will  soon  be  pro- 
posing to  Congress  comprehensive  legis- 
lation that  deals  directly  with  this  prob- 
lem. My  proposals,  if  enacted,  will  repre- 
sent the  biggest  step  forward  in  the  area 
of  nuclear  waste  management  since  the 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  age.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  in  this  area  this 
year. 

in 


In  1979,  I  submitted  to  Congress  my 
recommendations  on  wilderness  for  the 
National  Forests  under  the  RARE  n  pro- 
cedure. These  proposals  include  15.4 
million  acres  of  new  wilderness — ^the 
most  desirable  areas  within  the  vast  re- 
view. Over  10  million  acres  are  under- 
going further  study.  In  addition,  I  di- 
rected the  Forest  Service  to  release  for 
multiple  use  management  the  36  mil- 


lion acres  of  land  that  was  designated 
for  non-wilderness.  I  luge  the  Congress 
to  approve  my  recommendations  this 
year. 

WATKK  POUCT   LECIflLATION 

Sound  water  management  is  vital  to 
the  economic  and  envircmmental  health 
of  our  Nation. 

Administrative  implementBtim  of  the 
comprehensive  water  policy  initiatives 
which  I  aimounced  in  June  of  1978  is 
Hearing  completion.  We  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  pass  leglslatlmi 
needed  to  improve  further  Federal  water 
resources  program  and  to  support  the 
States  in  their  primary  respMisibilities 
for  water  allocation  and  management. 

I  am  pleased  that  last  fall  the  Senate 
authorized  an  expanded  grant  ixvgram 
to  the  States  for  water  managonent  and 
water  conservation  technical  assistance, 
and  I  expect  the  House  to  soon  pass  this 
legislation.  The  cost  sharing  bill  which  I 
have  proposed  is  critically  needed  to  give 
the  States  a  more  effective  voice  in  set- 
ting water  project  priorities  in  state  and 
Federal  water  policy  decisions. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent review  vmlt  in  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  is  essential,  and  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on  the  paid- 
Ing  authorization.  "Rie  independent  re- 
view imit  win  provide  an  objective,  im- 
partial, technical  analysis  to  the  Admin- 
IstratiMi  arul  to  the  Cwigress,  of  water 
projects  proposed  for  authorizatimi  or 
new-start  construction  funding.  This  in- 
formation will  enable  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  make  better 
informed  decisions  on  where  to  invest 
the  taxpayers'  water  resource  dollars. 

It  should  be  clear  that  my  Administra- 
tion supports  soimd  water  resources  de- 
vel(vment,  and  has  taken  several  steps 
to  improve  the  quality  of  projects  sent 
to  Congress  for  authorization  and  fund- 
ing. I  am  concerned  that  the  water  proj- 
ects authorization  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration by  Congress  threaten  to  over- 
tiun  the  progress  made  in  recent  years. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion the  careful  and  thoughtful  scrutiny 
required  by  our  joint  commitment  to  re- 
straining Federal  spending  and  ensuring 
a  sound  environment. 

nSimiES  DKVKLOPltXMT 

Last  May,  my  Administration  proposed 
a  fisheries  develwment  policy  that  rec- 
ognizes both  the  importance  of  the  U.S. 
commercial  fishing  industry  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  that  fish  is  an  im- 
portant food  source.  This  policy  includes 
a  recognition  of  the  potential  for  flah- 
eries  expansion  within  the  Nation's  200- 
mile  fisheries  conservation  zone,  and  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  government's 
creating  a  positive  climate  for  fisheries 
development.  In  conjunction  with  this 
policy,  my  Administration  has  sent  a 
legislative  proposal  on  fisheries  develop- 
ment to  the  Congress. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  begin 
taking  action  to  more  fully  utilize  the 
fisheries  resources  of  the  200-mlle  eco- 
nomic zone.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  this  effort. 

AGKICOLTDBB 
ACKICULTDmAL  PftOGIKM 

While  much  work  remains  to  be  done, 
America's  agriculture  is  by  far  the  best 


In  the  world.  Efforts  made  by  my  Ad- 
ministration, in  cooperation  with  Con- 
gress, to  secure  economic  stability  for 
the  farmer,  have  produced  results. 

In  1979,  we  experienced  another  record 
year  for  farm  production.  Net  farm  In- 
come jumped  to  $32  billion  in  1979,  a  $4 
billion  increase  over  1978.  Agricultural 
exports  also  reached  new  highs,  rising 
18%  in  1979  to  $32  billion.  Despite  the 
suspension  of  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  can  expect  a  continued 
healthy  export  picture  for  our  Nation's 
farmmt. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
travelled  aroimd  the  country  and  con- 
ducted an  extraordinarily  detailed  and 
creative  dialogue  with  the  Nation's 
farmers.  He  obtained  Invaluable  stig- 
gestions  oa  ecaaomic  and  social  Issues 
concerning  farm  life;  as  we  prepare  our 
farm  program  for  this  year  and  beyond, 
the  advice  of  our  Nation's  farmers  will 
clearly  be  refiected  in  the  policies  we  de- 
velop with  the  Congress. 

aOVXKT  CSAUf  SUSFKMSIOII 

In  response  to  the  Soviet  armed  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  on  Christmas  Eve, 
I  took  several  actions  to  demonstrate  our 
Nation's  resolve  to  resist  such  hostile  acts 
of  aggression  against  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent nation.  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  acticms  was  the  suspeousion 
of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
yond the  8  million  tons  provided  under 
our  1975  grains  agreement.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  intended  to  purchase  an  esti- 
mated 25  million  tons  of  UJS.  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Thus,  the  suspension  of  sales 
above  the  8  million  ton  agreonent  level 
is  expected  to  result  in  the  freeing  of 
about  17  mUlion  tons. 


My  decision  to  suspend  these  sales 
a  difficult  (me,  but  a  necessary  one.  We 
could  not  continue  to  do  business  as 
usual  with  the  Soviet  Union  while  It  is 
invading  an  indepoident,  soverelga  na- 
tion in  an  area  of  the  world  of  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States.  I  am 
fully  committed  to  a  policy  of  promoting 
international  trade,  and  pexticularly  the 
expanded  exirart  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  I  am  proud  of  my  Administra- 
tion's record  in  this  regard.  Because  of 
the  aggressive  efforts  of  American  farm- 
ers and  businessmen,  working  in  coop- 
eration with  Federal  representatives,  and 
the  iHt)vision  of  new  authorities  by  Con- 
gress, we  have  set  new  export  records  in 
each  of  the  past  3  years.  Even  with  thft 
Soviet  suspoislon,  we  intend  to  set  still 
another  record  in  the  coming  year,  m 
making  my  decisions  on  the  suspension, 
I  believed  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the 
American  farmer  to  bear  a  greater  share 
of  the  burden  and  sacrifice  than  their 
fellow  Americans  were  adced  to  bear. 
Farmers  should  not  be  penalized  simidy 
because  they  are  part  of  an  agricultural 
machine  that  is  of  growling  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  world. 

To  protect  American  farmers  from  the 
price  depressing  effects  ot  the  grain  aus- 
paision,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  several  actions: 

^The  Commodity  Credit  Oorporatton 

will  i»««iiniA  the  contractual  obllga^ 
tions  for  grain  previously  committed 
for  shlpmoit  to  the  Soviet  Uhlon. 
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—The  Department  of  Agriculture,  act- 
ing through  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUon.   will   purchase   wheat 
contracted  for  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
emergency  international  wheat  re- 
serve. In  this  connection,  I  will  pro- 
pose legislation  authorizing  release 
of  this  wheat  for  international  aid 
purposes. 
— ^To    encourage    fanners    to    place 
additional  grain  in  the  farmer-held 
grain  reserve,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  several  modifica- 
tions in  that  important  program. 
— ^The    Commodity    Credit    Corpora- 
tion will  purchase  com  at  the  local 
lev^    to    alleviate    the    congestion 
within   the   transportation   system 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Inter- 
national   Longshoremen's    Associa- 
tion to  load  grain  up  to  the  8  mil- 
lion metric  ton  level. 
In  combination,  these  actions  are  ex- 
pected to  isolate  from  the  market  an 
amount  of  grain  equivalent  to  that  not 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union,   thereby 
avoiding  a  decline  in  grain  prices.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  these  actions  are 
having   the   desired   results   and    that 
American  farmers  are  being  protected 
from  the  effects  of  the  suspension. 

If  further  actions  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  American  agriculture  does 
not  bear  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  burden  associated  with  this 
action,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  take  them. 

CBOP   IMSUXANCX 

We  now  have  an  assortment  of  Fed- 
eral loan,  grant  and  insurance  programs 
designed  to  protect  farmers  from  the 
economic  risks  associated  with  natural 
disasters.  We  recognized  early  in  my  Ad- 
ministration that  these  programs  were 
in  serious  need  of  reform.  They  are 
marked  by  many  shortcomings:  inom- 
sistencies  in  eligibility,  inequities  in  the 
level  of  benefits  to  producers  of  different 
crops,  and  inelBciencies  in  the  use  of 
taxpayo-  money.  Recent  evidence  of 
abuse  in  the  agricultiu-al  disaster  loan 
programs  provides  further  evidence  of 
the  need  for  this  reform. 

I  have  sent  the  Congress  a  proposal  to 
consolidate  these  authorities  in  the  form 
of  an  all-risk  comprehensive  insursince 
program.  Congress  has  made  clear  prog- 
ress in  devising  an  improved  crop  in- 
surance program,  but  work  remains  to 
be  done.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  finish  its 
work  on  this  legislatitm  as  soon  as 
possible. 

□maUTATIONAI.    EMWIorwCT    WHXAT    BXSBIVE 

The  Ccmgress  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
proposal  I  made  in  the  last  Session  to 
create  an  International  Emergency 
Wheat  Reserve.  This  reserve  of  up  to  4 
million  tons  of  wheat  would  be  used  to 
assure  recipient  nations  that  we  will 
meet  our  international  food  aid  commit- 
ments. The  suspension  of  further  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  provides  an 
appropriate  opportunity  to  provide  this 
authority,  and  thereby  establish  giiide- 
lines  for  the  release  of  wheat  now  being 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 


WOaxUtK  POUCT 

Prom  the  time  I  assumed  oflQce  three 
years  ago  this  month,  I  have  stressed 
the  need  for  this  country  to  assert  a 
leading  role  in  a  world  undergoing  the 
most  extensive  and  intensive  change  in 
human  history. 

My  policies  have  been  directed  in  pcur- 
ticular  at  three  areas  of  change: 
— the   steady   growth   and   increased 
projection  abroad  of  Soviet  military 
power — power  that  has  grown  faster 
than  our  own  over  the  past  two 
decades. 
— the    overwhelming    dependence    of 
Western    nations,    which    now    in- 
creasingly    includes     the     United 
States,  on  vital  oil  supplies  from  the 
Middle  East. 
— the  pressures   of  change  in  many 
nations  of  the  developing  world,  in- 
cluding the  year  old  revolution  in 
Iran    and    imcertainty    about    the 
future  in  many  other  coimtries. 
As  a  result  of  those  fimdamental  facts, 
we  face  some  of  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  The 
Soviet    invasion    of    Afghanistan    is    a 
threat  to  global  peace,  to  East- West  re- 
lations, and  to  regional  stability  and  to 
the  flow  of  oil.  As  the  unprecedented  and 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly demonstrated,  countries  across 
the  world — and   particularly   the  non- 
aligned — regard  the  Soviet  invasion  as  a 
threat  to  their  independence  and  secu- 
rity. Turmoil  within  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  poses  risks  for  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  every  Western 
nation  and  thus  for  the  entire  global 
economy.    TTie    continuing    holding    of 
American  hostages  in  Iran  is  both  an 
affront  to  civilized  people  everywhere, 
and  a  serious  impediment  to  meeting  the 
self-evident     threat     to-widely-shared 
C(Knmon   interests — including   those  of 
Iran. 

But  as  we  focus  our  most  urgent  efforts 
on  pressing  problems,  we  will  continue 
to  pursue  the  benefits  that  only  change 
can  bring.  Por  it  always  hsis  been  the 
essence  of  America  that  we  want  to  move 
on — we  understand  that  prosperity, 
progress  find  most  of  all  peace  cannot  be 
had  by  standing  still.  A  world  of  nations 
striving  to  preserve  their  independence, 
and  of  peoples  aspiring  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  political  freedom,  is  not 
a  world  hostile  to  the  ideals  and  interests 
of  the  United  States.  We  face  powerful 
adversaries,  but  we  have  strong  friends 
and  dependable  allies.  We  have  com- 
mon interests  with  the  vast  majority  of 
the  world's  nations  and  peoples. 

There  have  been  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  recent  years,  as  well  as  matters 
requiring  continued  vigilance  and  con- 
cern: 
— Our  alliances  with  the  world's  most 
advanced     and    democratic     states 
from  Western  Europe  through  Japcm 
are  stronger  than  ever. 
—We  have  helped  to  bring  about  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  an 
historic  step  towards  a  comprehen- 
sive Arab-Israeli  settlement. 


— Our  relations  with  China  are  grow- 
ing closer,  providing  a  major  new 
dimension  in  our  policy  in  Asia  and 
the  world. 

— And   across   southern   Africa  from 
Rhodesia  to  Namibia  we  are  helping 
with  the  peaceful  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule  in  a  context  of  respect 
for   minority   as   well   as  majority 
rights. 
The  central  challenge  for  us  today  is 
to  our  steadfastness  of  purpose.  We  are 
no  longer  tempted  by  isolationism.  But 
we  must  also  learn  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  contradiction  of  the  world — the 
need  to  cooperate  with  potential  adver- 
saries without  euphoria,  without  imder- 
mining  our  determination  to  compete 
with  such  adversaries  and  if  necessary 
confront  the  threats  they  may  pose  to 
our  security. 

We  face  a  broad  range  of  threats  and 
opportunities.  We  have  and  should  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  broad  range  of  defense, 
diplomatic  and  ecmiomic  capabilities  and 
objectives. 

I  see  five  basic  goals  for  America  in 
the  world  over  the  1980's: 
— Pirst,  we  will  continue,  as  we  have 
over  the  past  three  years,  to  build 
America's  military  strength  and  that 
of  our  allies  and  friends.  Neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  any  other  nation 
will  have  reason  to  question  our  will 
to  sustain  the  strongest  and  most 
flexible  defense  forces. 
— Second,  we  will  pursue  an  active  di- 
plomacy in  the  world,  working — ^to- 
gether with  oiu-  friends  and  allies— 
to  resolve  disputes  through  peaceful 
means  and  to  make  any  aggressor 
pay  a  heavy  price. 
— Third,  we  will  strive  to  resolve  press- 
ing   international    economic    prob- 
lems— particularly  energy  and  infla- 
tion— and  continue  to  pursue  our  still 
larger  objective  of  global  economic 
growth  through  expanded  trade  and 
development  assistance. 
— ^Fourth,  we  will  ccmtinue  vigorously 
to  support  the  process  of  building 
democratic  institutions  and  improv- 
ing hiunan  rights  protection  around 
the  world.  We  are  deeply  convinced 
that  the  future  lies  not  with  dicta- 
torship but  democracy. 
— Plfth,  we  remain  deeply  committed 
to  the  process  of  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble arms  control,  particularly  to  the 
effort  to  prevent  the  spread  and  fur- 
ther development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Our  decision  to  defer,  but  not 
abandon  our  efforts  to  secure  ratifi- 
cation of  the  SALT  n  Treaty  re- 
flects our  firm  conviction  that  the 
United  States  has  a  profound  na- 
tional security  interest  in  the  con- 
straints  on   Soviet   nuclear   forces 
which  only  that  treaty  can  provide. 
Continuing  close  cooperation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
will  be  required  to  achieve  these  goals. 
My  most  immediate  legislative  priorities 
include: 

(1)  Defense  Department  Authorizaticm 
and  Appropriations  Bills 

(2)  Special  International  Security  As- 
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slstance,  for  Pakistan  and  other  coun- 
tries 

(3)  Bilateral  and  Miiltilateral  Foreign 
Assistance  Bills,  including  Central  Amer- 
ica supplemental 

(4)  The  China  Trade  Agreement 

(5)  Intelligence  Charters 

(6)  Refugee  Legislation  and  Funding 

(7)  Human  Rights  Conventions 

(8)  And,  when  apiMvpriate,  the  SALT 
n  Treaty. 

One  very  immediate  and  pressing  ob- 
jective that  is  uppermost  on  our  minds 
and  those  of  the  American  people  is  the 
release  of  our  hostages  in  Iran. 

We  have  no  basic  quarrel  with  the  na- 
tion, the  revolution  or  the  people  of  Iran. 
Hie  threat  to  them  comes  not  from 
American  policy  but  from  Soviet  actions 
in  the  region.  We  are  prepared  to  work 
with  the  government  of  Iran  to  develop  a 
new  and  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship. 

But  that  will  not  be  possible  so  long 
as  Iran  continues  to  hold  Americans 
hostage,  in  defiance  of  the  world  com- 
munity and  civilized  behavior.  They  must 
be  released  imharmed.  We  have  thus  far 
pursued  a  measured  program  of  peaceful 
diplomatic  and  economic  steps  in  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  this  issue  without  re- 
sorting to  other  remedies  available  to 
us  under  international  law.  This  refiects 
the  deep  respect  of  our  Nation  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  for  the  safety  of  our 
people  being  held,  and  our  belief  that  a 
great  power  bears  a  responsibility  to  use 
its  strength  in  a  measived  and  judicious 
manner.  But  oiu*  patience  is  not  un- 
limited and  our  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  fellow  citizens  grows  each 
day. 
nraAKCiNo  national  sBcxnurr — ^amxbican 

mUTAST  SntSNCTR 

The  maintenance  of  national  security 
Is  my  first  concern,  as  it  has  been  for 
every  President  before  me. 

As  I  stated  one  year  ago  in  Atlanta: 
"This  is  still  a  world  of  danger,  a  world 
In  which  democracy  and  freedom  are 
still  challenged,  a  world  in  which  peace 
must  be  re-won  every  day." 

We  must  have  both  the  military  power 
and  the  political  will  to  deter  our  adver- 
saries and  to  support  our  friends  and 
allies. 

We  must  pay  whatever  price  is  re- 
quired to  remain  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world.  That  price  has  increased 
as  the  military  power  of  our  major  ad- 
versary has  grown  and  its  readiness  to 
use  that  power  been  made  all  too  evi- 
dent in  Afghanistan. 

THK  tr.&-sovicr  exlatxonsbip 

We  are  demonstrating  to  the  Soviet 
Union  across  a  broad  front  that  it  will 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  its  aggression  in 
terms  of  our  relationship.  Throughout 
the  last  decades  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
have  been  a  mixture  of  cooperation  and 
competition.  The  Soviet  attack  on 
Afghanistan  and  the  ruthless  extennina- 
Uon  of  its  government  have  hii^ghted 
in  the  starkest  terms  the  darker  side  of 
theh-  poUcies— ffohig  well  beyond  com- 
petition and  the  legitimate  pursuit  of 
national  Interest,  and  violathig  all  norms 
of  bitemational  law  and  practice. 


Tills  attempt  to  subjugate  an  inde- 
pendent, non-aligned  Islamic  people  is 
a  callous  violation  of  international  law 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter,  two 
fundamentals  of  international  order. 
Hence,  it  is  also  a  dangerous  threat  to 
world  peace.  Fch*  the  first  time  since 
World  War  n,  the  Soviets  have  sent 
combat  forces  into  an  area  that  was  not 
previously  under  their  c(Hitrol,  into  a 
nonaligned  and  sovereign  state. 

On  January  4  I  therefore  announced 
a  number  of  measures,  Including  the  re- 
duction of  grain  sales  and  the  ciutail- 
ment  of  trade  cmd  techncdogy  transfer, 
designed  to  demonstrate  our  firm  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan  and 
to  imderscore  our  belief  that  in  the  face 
of  this  blatant  transgression  of  interna- 
tional law,  it  was  impossiUe  to  conduct 
business  as  usual.  I  have  also  been  in 
consultation  with  our  allies  and  with 
coimtries  in  the  region  regarding  addi- 
tional multilateral  measures  that  might 
be  taken  to  register  our  disapproval  and 
bolster  security  In  Southwest  Asia.  I  have 
been  heartened  by  the  support  expressed 
for  our  position,  and  by  the  fact  that 
such  support  has  been  tangible,  as  well 
as  moral. 

The  destruction  of  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan  government  and  the  occu- 
pation by  the  Soviet  Union  has  altered 
the  strategic  situation  in  that  part  of 
the  world  in  a  very  ominous  fashion.  It 
has  brought  the  Soviet  Union  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  even  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  has  eliminated  a  buffer  betweoi  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Pakistan  and  presoited 
a  new  threat  to  Iran.  These  two  countries 
are  now  far  more  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
political  intimidation.  If  that  intimida- 
tion were  to  prove  effective,  the  Soviet 
Union  might  well  control  an  area  of  vital 
strategic  and  economic  significance  to 
the  survival  of  Western  EAirope,  the  Far 
East,  and  ultimately  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  entire  subcontinent 
of  Asia  and  specifically  Pakistan  Ls 
threatened.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  Con- 
gress, as  the  first  order  of  business,  to 
pass  an  economic  and  military  aid  pack- 
age designed  to  assist  Pakistan  defend  it- 
self. 

DKPKNSK  KUDQKT 

For  many  years  the  Soviets  have  stead- 
ily increased  their  real  defense  spending, 
expanded  their  strategic  forces, 
strengthened  their  forces  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  enhanced  their  capability  for 
projecting  military  force  around  the 
woild  directly  or  through  the  use  of 
proxies.  Afghanistan  dramatizes  the 
vastly  increased  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  built  a  war  ma- 
chine far  beyond  any  reasonable  require- 
ments for  their  own  defense  and  secu- 
rity. In  contrast,  our  own  defense  spend- 
ing declined  in  real  terms  every  year 
from  1968  through  1976. 

We  have  reversed  this  decline  in  our 
own  effort.  Every  year  since  1976  there 
has  been  a  real  increase  in  our  defense 
spending — and  our  lead  has  encouraged 
increases  by  oiu-  allies.  With  the  support 
of  the  Congress,  we  must  and  will  make 
an  even  greater  effort  in  the  years  ahead. 


The  Fiscal  Year  1981  budget  would 
increase  funding  authority  for  defense  to 
more  than  $158  billion,  a  real  growth  of 
more  than  5  %  over  my  request  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1980.  Therefore,  requested  outlays 
for  defense  during  Fiscal  Year  1961  will 
grow  by  more  than  3%  in  real  terms 
over  the  preceding  year. 

The  trends  we  mean  to  correct  can- 
not be  remedied  overnight;  we  must  be 
willing  to  see  this  program  througli.  To 
ensure  that  we  do  so  I  am  setting  a 
growth  rate  for  defense  that  we  can  sus- 
tain over  the  long  haul. 

The  defense  program  I  have  proposed 
for  the  next  five  years  will  require  soma 
sacrifice — but  sacrifice  we  can  well  af- 
ford. 

The  defense  program  emphasizes  four 
areas: 

(a)  It  ensures  that  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  will  be  equivalent  to  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  deterrence 
against  nuclear  war  will  be  maintained: 

(b)  It  upgrades  our  forces  so  that  the 
military  balance  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  will  continue  to  d^er  the 
outbreak  of  war — conventional  or  nu- 
cleso' — in  Europe; 

(c)  It  provides  us  tlie  abiUty  to  come 
quickly  to  the  aid  of  friends  and  allies 
around  the  globe; 

(d)  And  it  ensures  that  our  Navy  will 

continue  to  be  the  most  powerful  on  the 

seas. 

srmATwac  pobcks 

We  are  strengthening  each  of  the  three 
legs  of  our  strategic  forces.  The  cruise 
missile  production  which  will  begin  next 
year  will  modernize  our  strategic  air  de- 
terrent. B-52  capabilities  will  also  be  im- 
proved. These  steps  will  maintain  and 
enhance  the  B-52  fieet  by  improving  its 
ability  to  deliver  weapons  against  In- 
creasingly heavily  defoided  targets. 

We  are  also  modernizing  our  strategic 
submarine  m<««<>«^  force.  Hie  first  new 
Trident  submarine  has  already  been 
launched  and  will  begin  sea  trials  this 
year.  Itie  second  Trident  will  be 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1980.  The  first 
of  our  new  Trident  missiles,  with  a  range 
of  more  ttian  4,000  miles,  have  already 
begun  operational  patrols  in  Poseidon 
submarines. 

The  new  MX  missile  will  enhance  the 
survivability  of  our  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  f(»ce.  That 
is  why  I  decided  last  spring  to  produce 
this  missile  and  selected  the  basing  mode 
best  suited  to  enhance  its  capability. 
Further  the  MX.  will  strengthen  our 
capability  to  attack  a  wide  variety  of 
Soviet  targets. 

Our  new  systems  will  enable  XJJ8.  stra- 
tegic forces  to  maintain  equivalence  in 
the  face  of  the  mounting  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. We  would  however  need  an  even 
greater  investment  in  strategic  systems 
to  meet  the  likely  Soviet  buildup  without 
SAI>T. 

roacn  fob  nato 

We  are  greatly  accelerating  our  ability 
to  reinforce  Western  Europe  with  mas- 
sive ground  and  air  forces  in  a  crisis.  We 
are  undertaking  a  major  modernization 
program  for  the  Army's  weapons  and 
equipment,  adding  armor,  firepower,  and 
tactical  mobility. 
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We  are  prepoettUming  more  heavy 
equiixncnt  In  Europe  to  help  us  cope 
with  attacks  with  little  warning,  and 
greatly  strengthening  our  airlift  and 
seaUft  capabiUties. 

We  are  also  improving  our  tactical  air 
forces — buying  about  1700  new  fighter 
and  attack  aircraft  over  the  next  five 
years — and  increasing  the  number  of 
Air  Force  fighter  wings  by  over  10%. 

We  are  accelerating  the  rate  at  which 
we  can  move  combat  aircraft  to  Europe 
to  cope  with  any  surprise  attack,  and 
addinjs  to  the  number  of  shelters  at 
Eunqjean  airbases  to  prevent  our  air- 
craft from  bting  destroyed  on  the 
ground. 

KAPm    DePtOTMKMT   PCWCKS 

We  are  systematically  enhancing  our 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  non-NATO 
contingencies  wherever  required  by  our 
commitments  or  when  our  vital  interests 
aro  threatened. 

The  rapid  deployment  forces  we  are 
assembling  will  be  extraordinarily  flexi- 
ble: lliey  could  range  in  size  from  a  few 
ships  or  air  squadrons  to  formations  as 
large  as  100.000  men,  together  with  their 
support.  Our  forces  will  be  prepared  for 
railed  deployment  to  any  region  of 
strategic  significance. 

Among  the  specific  initiatives  we  are 
taking  to  help  us  respond  to  crises  out- 
side of  Europe  are: 
— th^  development  and  production  of 
a  new  fleet  of  large  cargo  aircraft 
with  intercontinental  range; 
— the  design  and  procurement  of  a 
force    of    Maritime    Prepasitloning 
Ships  that  will  carry  heavy  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  three  Marine 
Corps  brigades. 
In  addition,  responding  to  the  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Cuba  and  the  proxy 
role  of  Cuba  <mi  belialf  of  the  USSR,  we 
have  taken  or  are  taking  the  following 
actions  in  support  of  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment f(xx»: 

(1)  We  are  substantially  increasing 
our  ability  to  monitor  Cuban  and  Soviet/ 
Cuban  activities: 

(2)  We  have  established  a  Caribbean 
Joint  Task  Force  Headquarters  which 
improves  our  ability  to  respond  to  events 
In  the  reglcm; 

(3)  We  are  increasing  regional  military 
exercises;  and, 

(4)  We  are  Intensifying  assistance  to 
countries  in  the  region  that  are  threat- 
ened by  Soviet  or  Cuban  intervention. 

KAVAL  IOBCX8 

Seapower  is  indispensable  to  our  global 
position — in  peace  and  also  In  war.  Our 
shipbuilding  program  will  sustain  a  550- 
shlp  Navy  in  the  1990s  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  build  the  most  ci^Mkble  ships 
afloat. 

The  im>gram  I  have  proposed  will  as- 
sure the  ability  of  our  Navy  to  operate  In 
blgt  threat  areas,  to  mftint^tin  control 
of  the  seas  and  protect  vital  lines  of 
communication— both  military  and  eco- 
nomic—and to  provide  the  strong  marl- 
time  component  of  our  rapid  deploy- 
ment forces.  This  is  essential  for  <«)era- 
aons  in  remote  areas  of  the  world,  where 
we  cannot  predict  far  In  advance  the  pre- 
cise location  of  trouble,  or  preposition 
equipment  on  land. 


MtUTAKT    PXaSONNKI. 

No  matter  how  capable  or  advanced 
our  weapons  systems,  our  military  secu- 
rity depends  on  the  aUllties,  the  training 
and  the  dedication  of  the  people  who 
serve  in  our  armed  forces.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  recruit  and  to  retain  imder  any 
foreseeable  circumstances  an  ample  level 
of  such  skilled  and  experienced  military 
po-sonnel. 

We  have  oihanced  our  readiness  and 
combat  endurance  by  improving  the  Re- 
serve Components.  All  reservists  are  as- 
signed to  units  structured  to  complement 
and  provide  needed  depth  to  our  active 
forces.  Some  reserve  personnel  have  also 
now  been  equipped  with  new  equipment. 

MOBOUZATXON   FUUOnitG 

I  have  also  laimched  a  major  effort  to 
establish  a  coherent  and  practical  basis 
for  all  government  mobilization  plan- 
ning. Begun  last  May.  this  is  the  first 
such  effort  conducted  at  Presidential 
level  since  World  War  n.  It  involves  vir- 
tually every  Federal  agency,  with  the 
aim  of  improved  efficiency  and  readiness. 

Ora  UTTKLLIOMMC*  FOSTUIB 

Our  national  interests  are  critically 
dependent  on  a  strong  and  effective  In- 
telligence capability.  We  will  not  short- 
change the  intelligence  capabilities 
needed  to  assxire  our  national  security. 
Maintenance  of  and  continued  improve- 
ments in  our  multi-faceted  intelligence 
effort  are  essential  if  we  are  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  turbulence  and  xmcer- 
tainties  of  today's  world. 

The  Intelligence  budget  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  responds  to  our 
needs  in  a  responsible  way,  providing  for 
significant  growth  over  the  Fiscal  Year 
1980  budget.  This  growth  will  enable  us 
to  develop  new  technical  means  of  intel- 
ligence collection  while  also  assiuing 
that  the  more  traditional  methods  of 
intelligence  work  are  also  given  proper 
stress.  We  must  continue  to  integrate 
both  modes  of  collection  in  otir  analyses. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  now  move  for- 
ward promptly  within  the  context  of  ef- 
fective Congressional  oversight  to  pro- 
vide America's  InteUigence  community 
with  Charters  which  can  permit  it  to  op- 
erate more  effectively  and  within  a  na- 
tional concern  codified  by  law. 

REGIONAL    POUCnS 

Every  President  for  over  three  decades 
has  recognized  that  America's  Interests 
are  global  and  that  we  must  pursue  a 
global  foreign  policy. 

Two  world  wars  have  made  clear  our 
stake  in  Western  Europe  and  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  We  are  also  inextricably 
linked  with  the  Far  East — politically, 
economically,  and  militarily.  In  both  of 
these,  the  United  States  has  a  permanent 
presence  and  security  commitmeats 
which  would  be  automatically  triggered. 
We  have  becmne  increasingly  ctmscious 
of  our  growing  interests  in  a  third 
area — the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian 
Ghilf  area. 

We  have  vital  stakes  in  other  major 
regions  of  the  world  as  well.  We  have 
long  recognized  that  in  an  era  of  In- 
terdependence, our  own  security  and 
prosperity  depend  upon  a  larger  common 


effort  with  frKinds  and  allies  through- 
out the  world. 

TIU   ATUUCnC   ALUAMCS 

At  the  outset  of  this  Administration  I 
emphasized  the  primacy  of  our  Atlantic 
relationship  In  this  country's  nati(Hial  se- 
ciuity  agenda.  We  have  made  important 
progress  toward  making  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance still  more  effective  in  a  nhmigiTig 
security  environment 

We  are  meeting  the  Soviet  chaUenge  In 
a  number  of  important  ways: 

First,  there  is  a  recogniti<»i  among  our 
allies  that  mutual  security  is  a  respon- 
sibility to  be  shared  by  all.  We  are  each 
committed  to  increase  national  defense 
expenditures  by  3%  per  year.  There 
remains  much  work  to  be  done  in 
strengthening  NATO's  conventional  de- 
fense; the  work  proceeding  under  the  Al- 
liance's Long  Term  Defense  program  will 
help  achieve  this  objective. 

Last  month,  we  and  our  NATO  allies 
took  an  historic  step  in  Alliance  security 
policies  with  the  decision  to  improve 
substantially  our  theater  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. The  theater  nuclear  force  mod- 
ernization (TNP)  program,  which  In- 
cludes the  deployment  of  improved 
Pershing  ballistic  missiles  and  of 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe,  received  the  imanimous  support 
of  our  allies.  The  accelerated  deploy- 
ment of  Soviet  SS-20  MIRVed  missiles 
made  this  modernization  step  essential. 
TNF  deployments  will  give  the  Alliance 
an  important  retaliatory  option  that  will 
make  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  they  can- 
not wage  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe  and 
expect  that  Soviet  territory  will  remain 
unscathed. 

While  we  move  forward  with  our  nec- 
essary defense  efforts  in  Europe,  we  are 
also  proceeding  with  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove European  security  through  arms 
control. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  NATO  TNP 
decisions,  the  Alliance  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  Is  prepared  to  negotiate  limita- 
tions on  long-range  theater  nuclear 
missiles. 

On  our  part,  our  TNF  modernization 
efforts  will  make  possible  a  streamlining 
of  our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  In 
Europe,  allowing  us  to  withdraw  1,000 
nuclear  warheads  over  the  next  year. 

In  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reduction  talks,  we  and  our  allies  have 
recently  put  forward  new  proposals  that 
are  designed  to  simplify  the  negotiations 
and  Improve  the  prospect  for  early 
progress  in  limiting  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  in  Europe. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  year  answered  a  criti- 
cal question  concerning  NATO's  future: 
can  the  Western  Alliance,  which  has  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  one  of  the  long- 
est periods  of  peace  and  prosperity  that 
Europe  has  ever  enjoyed,  still  summon 
the  essential  cohesion,  relevance,  and  re- 
solve to  deal  with  fimdamental  security 
issues  likely  to  affect  its  member  na- 
tions well  into  the  next  century?  NATO's 
consensus  in  favor  of  modernizing  and 
negotiating  about  its  nuclear  arsenal 
while  continuing  to  improve  conven- 
tional forces,  dramatized  Allied  capacity 
to  respond  effectively  to  both  the  mili- 
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tary  and  politicsd  threats  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Relations  with  our  allies  and  friends 
In  Europe  are  taking  on  ever  broader 
dimensions.  Our  security  agenda  remains 
central;  we  are  addressing  new  concerns 
as  well. 

I  met  with  an  unprecedented  number 
of  European  statesmen  in  Washington 
during  the  year  just  past,  including  the 
leaders  of  Great  Britain.  West  Germany. 
Austria.  Norway,  Finland,  the  Nether- 
lands, Ireltmd,  Sweden,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community;  in  all  of  these  meet- 
ings a  conunon  theme  was  the  changing 
realities  of  political  amd  economic  inter- 
dependence and,  as  we  enter  a  new  dec- 
ade, the  need  to  promote  more  equitable 
conditions  of  peaceful  growth  and  sta- 
bility throughout  the  world. 

This  approach  has  achieved  tangible 
form  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example, 
every  West  European  government  sup- 
ports us  as  we  have  continued  by  every 
peaceful  means  to  seek  the  release  of 
American  hostages  held  in  Tehran  In 
defiance  of  universal  standards  of  inter- 
national law  and  decency.  We  are  con- 
sulting and  cooperating  closely  In  our 
responses  to  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

In  the  NATO  area  itself,  we  moved 
together  vigorously  to  meet  the  serious 
economic  problems  faced  by  I'urkey  and 
thereby  strengthen  a  vital  part  of 
NATO's  southern  flank  and  we  have 
signed  a  new  base  agreement  with  Tur- 
key. This  action,  though  indispensable 
in  its  own  right,  also  supported  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  promote  a  solution  to 
the  Cyprus  problem  and  to  bring  about 
the  reintegration  of  Greece  within  the 
military  framework  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, objectives  which  retain  high 
priority  this  year. 


The  United  States  Is  a  Pacific  nation, 
as  much  as  it  is  an  Atlantic  nation.  Our 
interests  in  Asia  are  as  important  to  us 
as  our  interests  in  Europe.  Our  trade 
with  Asia  Is  even  greater  than  our  trade 
with  Europe.  We  have  pursued  and 
maintained  these  Interests  on  the  basis 
of  a  stable  balance  of  power  in  the 
region.  Our  partnership  and  alliance 
with  Japan  is  central  to  oiu:  Asian  policy. 
We  are  strengthening  our  new  relation- 
ship with  China.  We  have  expanded  our 
ties  with  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and  its  member 
governments. 

My  trip  to  the  Far  East  helped  forge 
closer  working  relationships  with  Japan 
and  Korea. 

ASIAN    SECDUTT 

The  balance  of  power  Is  fimdamental 
to  Asian  security.  We  have  maintained 
that  balance  through  a  strong  United 
States  military  posture  in  the  region,  as 
well  as  close  ties  with  our  allies,  Japan. 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Korea. 
Over  the  past  year  I  have  worked  to 
stabilize  the  United  States  military  pres- 
ence in  Asia  by  concluding  an  amended 
base  agreement  with  the  Phillpi^es 
that  will  last  untU  1991.  We  have  fos- 
tered the  closest  degree  of  security  co- 
operation with  Japan  in  the  history  of 


oiu-  two  nations — ezemidifled  by  Joint 
planning  for  the  defense  of  Japan,  in- 
creased Japanese  contributions  to 
United  States  base  costs  in  Japan,  and 
lange-scale  Japanese  purchases  of 
United  States  defense  equipment.  After 
examining  in  detail  new  intelligence 
estimates  of  North  Korean  military 
strength,  I  decided  to  maintain  our  troop 
strength  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  at  its 
present  level  until  at  least  1981.  The  re- 
afiOrmation  of  oiur  commitment  to 
Korean  security  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Koreans  as  they  make 
necessary  poUtical  adjustments  in  the 
wake  of  President  Park's  assassination. 
Response  by  nations  in  East  Asia  to 
the  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan 
has  been  gratifying.  Australia  In  partic- 
ular deserves  recognition  for  the  forth- 
right stand  It  has  taken.  Japan  and  the 
ASEAN  nations  have  also  been  strongly 
sui9ortive. 

CROfA 

Over  the  last  year  we  have  expanded 
our  new  relationship  with  the  People's 
RepuUic  of  China  to  ensine  that  where 
our  interests  coincide,  our  separate  ac- 
tions will  be  mutually  reinforcing.  To 
this  end  we  have  enhanced  our  consulta- 
tive relationship.  We  have  also  sought  to 
develop  an  enduring  institutional  frame- 
work in  the  economic,  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  trade  areas. 

This  process  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  successful  visits  of  Vice  Premier 
Deng  to  the  United  States  and  Vice 
President  Mondale  to  China;  through 
the  signing  of  over  15  commercial, 
scientific,  and  cultural  agreements; 
through  numerous  Cabinet-level  visits; 
and  through  a  significant  expansion  of 
trade  and  the  fiow  of  peoide  between  our 
two  countries. 

During  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown's 
recent  trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  wide-ranging  talks  were  held  on 
global  and  regional  Issues,  arms  con- 
trol, technology  transfer,  and  ways  to 
sustain  bUateral  contacts.  Although  we 
may  differ  with  the  Chinese  oa  some 
issues,  our  views  coincide  on  many  im- 
portant Issues,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  impUcations  for  the  region  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

In  1980  I  look^forward  to  passage  by 
Congress  early  In  the  year  of  the  China 
Trade  Agreement  and  of  authorization 
of  OPIC  operations  in  China;  we  plan 
to  conclude  civil  aviation,  maritime,  and 
textile  agreements;  and  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  commercial,  ciiltural,  and  sci- 
entific relations,  particularly  through 
KxTmBank  credits  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

SOtrrHBAST  ASIA 

The  coimtries  comprising  ASEAN  are 
central  to  United  States  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

"niroughout  the  past  year,  our  rela- 
tions with  ASEAN  have  continued  to  ex- 
pand as  our  consultative  arrangements 
were  strengthened. 

The  stability  and  prosperity  of  South- 
east Asia  have  been  severely  challenged 
by  Soviet-supported  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion in  Cambodia.  During  this  year  we 
will  continue  to  encourage  a  poUtical 


settlement  In  Cambodia  iHildi  will  per- 
mit that  nation  to  be  governed  by  lead- 
ers of  its  own  choice.  We  have  taken  aU 
prudent  steps  possible  to  deter  Viet- 
namese attacks  on  Thai  territory  by  in- 
creasing our  support  to  the  Thais,  and 
by  direct  warnings  to  Vietnam  and  the 
U3.SJI.  The  other  members  of  ASEAN 
have  stood  firmly  behind  Thailand,  and 
this  In  great  measure  has  helped  to  con- 
tain the  conflict.  We  have  been  gratified 
by  Thailand's  courageous  and  humane 
acceptance  of  the  Cambodian  refugees. 


Events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have 
dramatized  for  us  the  critical  Importance 
for  American  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  area  nmnlng  from  the  Middle  East 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Sotith  Asia. 
This  region  provides  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  oil  exports,  supplying  most  of  the 
energy  needs  of  our  allies  in  Europe  and 
Japan.  It  has  been  a  scene  of  almost 
constant  conflict  l>etween  nations,  and 
of  serious  internal  instability  wlthm 
many  countries.  And  now  one  of  its  na- 
tions has  been  invaded  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  are  dealing  with  these  multiple 
challenges  in  a  number  ol  wajrs. 

MIDOLK    CAST 

First,  it  has  been  a  key  goal  ot  my 
Administration  since  IVTJ  to  promote 
an  enduring  resolution  ot  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict — which  is  so  essential  to 
bringing  stability  and  peace  to  the  entire 
region.  F<«owlng  the  Camp  David  Sum- 
mit of  August  1978.  in  March  1979.  I 
helped  iHing  about  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israd— the 
flrst  time  in  30  years  of  Middle  East  con- 
flict that  peace  had  shined  with  such  a 
bright  and  promising  flame.  At  the  his- 
toric signing  ceremony  at  the  White 
House.  Prime  Mhilster  Begin  and  Presi- 
dent Sadat  repeated  their  Camp  David 
pledge  to  wwk  for  full  autonomy  for  the 
West  Bank  and  Oaza. 

Since  then  Egypt  and  Israel  have  been 
working  to  comi^ete  this  part  of  the 
Camp  David  framework  and  to  provide 
an  (^Tportunity  f  ot  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple to  participate  In  determining  their 
future.  I  strcKigly  support  these  efforts, 
and  have  pledged  that  we  will  be  a  full 
partner  in  the  autoncxny  negotiations. 
We  will  ccntinue  to  work  vigorously  for 
a  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  building  on  the  unprecedented 
achievements  at  Camp  David. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  rdnforced 
America's  commitmoat  to  Israd's  aeea- 
rity,  and  to  the  rifl^t  of  all  nations  In 
the  area  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors, within  secure  and  recognised  f  ron- 
t\en. 

PBUIAN    OTTLT 

In  recent  years  as  our  own  fud  im- 
porte  have  soared,  the  Persian  Oulf  has 
became  vital  to  the  United  States  as  It 
has  been  to  many  of  our  friends  and  al- 
lies. Over  the  longer  tarn,  the  woiid's 
dependence  oa  Persian  Oulf  oU  is  likely 
to  increase.  The  denial  of  these  (^  sup- 
plies— to  us  or  to  others— would  threaten 
our  security  and  provoke  an  economic 
crisis  greater  than  that  of  the  Great  De- 
presskxi  50  years  ago,  with  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  way  we  live. 
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Twin  threats  to  the  flow  (tf  cril— f rom 
regional  instabUity  and  now  potentially 
from  the  Soviet  Union — require  that  we 
firmly  defend  our  vital  interests  when 
threatened. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  begun  to  in- 
crease our  capacity  to  project  military 
power  into  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and 
are  engaged  in  explorations  of  increased 
use  of  military  facilities  in  the  area.  We 
have  increased  our  naval  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  We  have  been  work- 
ing with  countries  in  the  region  on 
shared  security  concerns.  Our  rapid  de- 
ployment forces,  as  described  earlier, 
could  be  used  in  support  of  friendly  gov- 
ernments in  the  Oulf  and  Southwest 
Asian  region,  as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

SOTJTH  ASIA 

The  overwhelming  challenge  in  this 
region  will  be  dealmg  with  the  new  sit- 
uation posed  by  Soviet  aggression  In  Af- 
ghanistan. We  must  help  the  regional 
states  develop  a  capability  to  withstand 
Soviet  pressures  in  a  strengthened 
framework  for  cooperation  in  the  re- 
gion. We  want  to  cooperate  with  all  the 
states  of  the  region  in  this  regard— with 
India  and  Pakistan,  with  Sri  Lanka, 
Bangladesh  and  Nepal. 

In  this  new  situation,  we  are  propos- 
ing to  the  Congress  a  mihtary  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  to  enable 
Pakistan  to  buttress  its  defenses.  This  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  concern,  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  earUest  possible  ap- 
proval by  the  House  and  Senate.  We  are 
also  working  closely  with  other  friends  of 
Pakistan  to  increase  the  resources  avail- 
able for  Pakistan's  development  and  se- 
curity. 

We  are  also  pursuing  the  possibility 
of  gaining  access  to  military  facilities  in 
the  region  in  time  of  trouble.  We  are 
prepared  to  work  closely  with  our 
friends  in  the  region,  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  to  do  whatever  is  required  to  en- 
sure that  aggressors  would  bear  heavy 
costs  so  that  further  aggression  is  de- 
terred. 

A  high  priority  for  us  in  the  region 
is  to  manage  our  nuclear  concerns  with 
India  and  Pakistan  in  ways  that  are 
ccMnpatible  with  our  global  and  regional 
priorities.  The  changed  security  situa- 
tion in  South  Asia  arising  from  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  calls  for 
legislative  action  to  allow  renewed  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan.  But  this  in  no  way 
diminishes  our  commitment  to  work  to 
prevent  nuclear  weapons  proliferation, 
in  Pakistan  or  elsewhere. 

Steady  growth  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance is  also  essential  if  the  countries 
of  South  Asia  are  to  achieve  growth  and 
true  stability. 

ATKICA 

A  peacefiil  transition  to  majority  rule 
in  Southern  Africa  continues  to  be  a 
ma]or  goal  of  the  United  States.  We  gave 
our  fullest  support  to  the  successful 
British  drive  to  reach  an  agreement 
among  all  parties  in  Rhodesia.  The  proc- 
ess of  implementation  will  not  be  easy, 
but  the  path  Is  now  open  to  a  peaceful 
outcome.  With  our  European  allies.  Can- 
ada and  the  African  states  directly  con- 
cerned we  also  are  making  progress  to- 
ward indepmdence  and  majority  rule  for 


Namibia.  The  momentum  resulting  from 
successful  resolution  of  the  Rhodesian 
conflict  should  aid  in  these  initiatives. 

Congressional  support  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  decision  to  maintain  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia  until  the  parties 
reached  agreement  on  a  ceaseflre  and  an 
impartial  elections  process  had  begim 
was  Instrumental  in  creating  the  condi- 
tions necessary  tor  agreement.  Now  that 
the  United  States,  European  trading 
partners  and  the  surroimding  African 
states  have  lifted  sanctions,  the  process 
of  economic  reconstruction  in  Rho- 
desia— soon  to  be  Zimbabwe — can  begin. 

With  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Zimbabwe  after  many  years  of  flghting, 
we  will  be  prepared  to  cooperate  in  a  co- 
herent multi-donor  development  plan  for 
the  poor  nations  in  the  Southern  Africa 
region. 

Our  active  support  for  self-determina- 
tion and  racial  equality  in  Southern 
Africa  has  enabled  the  United  States  to 
develop  a  continuing  and  effective  dia- 
logue with  governments  throughout  the 
continent.  As  Africa  grows  more  impor- 
tant to  us  for  economic,  political  and 
strategic  reasons,  we  will  be  strengthen- 
ing our  ties  of  mutual  interest  with  Afri- 
cans. We  will  continue  to  participate  in 
their  first  priority — economic  develop- 
ment— and  to  help  Africans  resolve  their 
political  problems  and  maintain  stability 
in  their  continent. 

Whether  in  the  Horn  or  in  other  areas 
of  the  continent,  we  will  also  provide  to 
friendly  nations  security  assistance  when 
needed  for  defense  of  their  borders. 

IfOBTH   ATKICA 

In  1979  the  United  States  moved  to 
help  a  long-standing  friend  by  strength- 
ening our  arms  supply  relationship  with 
Morocco.  In  assisting  Morocco  to  deal 
with  attacks  Inside  its  internationally 
recognized  frontiers,  we  seek  conditions 
of  greater  security  and  confidence  in 
which  a  political  settlement  <A  the  West- 
em  Sahara  confiict  can  be  effectlvdy 
pursued.  Though  not  its^  a  mediator, 
the  United  States  in  the  months  ahead 
will  encourage  the  countries  in  the  area 
to  resolve  their  differences  peacefully  In 
order  that  the  vast  economic  potential  fA 
North  Africa  can  be  exploited  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  living  there. 

LATDT   Alflfr* 

Since  my  inauguration.  I  have  worked 
hard  to  forge  a  new,  collaborative  rela- 
tionship with  the  natioais  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean — one  rest- 
ing  on  a  firm  commitment  to  human 
rights,  democratization,  economic  devti- 
opment  and  non-lntarventlon.  The 
events  of  1979— «vai  the  turtMilence  in 
Cmtral  America  and  the  Caribbean- 
presented  us  with  opportunities  to  move 
toward  these  goals. 

There  was  encouraging  progreas  In  the 
area  of  human  rights  and  democratisa- 
tion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  this  past 
year.  The  inauguratloD  of  a  new  democ- 
racy in  Ecuador,  and  the  strong  effort  by 
the  Andean  countrita  to  prmerft  democ- 
racy in  BoUvla  were  posiUTe  steps. 

During  1979, 1  met  with  the  FrcBldent 
of  Mexico  twice  to  discuss  the  opportuni- 
ties and  dlfBcult  issues  before  our  two 
countries.  We  have  taken   worthwhile 


steps.  Including  an  agreement  on  natural 
gas  and  on  trade. 

On  October  1,  Vice  President  Mondale 
and  many  leaders  from  Latin  America 
traveled  to  Panama  to  celebrate  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties. The  transition  to  a  new  relationship 
and  a  new  structure  to  manage  the  Canal 
was  smooth  and  effective  because  of  the 
contributions  and  the  mutual  respect  be- 
tween Panamanians  and  Americans. 

"Die  Vice  President  also  traveled  to 
Brazil  and  Venezuela.  The  Secretary  of 
State  met  with  leaders  in  Quito  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  democratic 
President  of  Ecuador  and  in  LePaz  at 
the  OAS  General  Assembly.  These  meet- 
ings have  helped  us  to  develop  further 
the  close  consultative  ties  which  are  so 
Important  to  a  free  and  balanced  com- 
munity of  nations  in  the  hemisphere. 

Also,  in  1979,  the  United  States  moved 
to  a  much  closer  economic  and  political 
relationship  with  the  increasingly  sig- 
nificant Andean  Pact  countries.  A  memo- 
randum of  understanding  on  economic 
relations  was  signed  In  Washington  In 
November. 

Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
region  are  undergoing  a  period  of  rvpiA 
social  and  poUtical  change.  There  Is  a 
threat  that  intervention  by  Cuba  may 
thwart  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
region  for  progress  within  a  democratic 
framework  and  we  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  governments  in  the  re- 
gion to  try  to  aid  in  the  developmental 
process  of  the  region  and  are  prepared 
to  assist  those  threatened  by  outside 
intervention. 

The  Caribbean  Group,  which  is  coordi- 
nated by  the  World  Bank  and  which  we 
helped  establish,  has  now  become  an  im- 
portant factor  for  development  in  the 
region,  adding  $260  million  in  conces- 
sionary resoiurces  to  the  region.  We  have 
increased  our  aid  to  the  Caribbean, 
reprogrammed  loans,  and  are  seeking 
prompt  Congressional  action  on  a  sup- 
plemental of  $80  million  for  Nicaragua 
and  Central  America. 

Bfy  Science  Advisor,  Dr.  Frank  Press, 
led  a  large  delegation  of  scientists  and 
educators  to  Barbados,  Peru,  Venezuela 
and  Brazil  to  forge  new  and  fruitful  ties 
between  our  countries  in  important  areas 
of  science  and  technology. 

TRX    IMTBUfATIONAL    XCONOMT 

A  growing  defense  effort  and  a  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy  rest  upon  a  strong 
economy  here  in  the  United  States.  And 
the  strength  of  our  own  economy  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  to  lead  and  com- 
pete in  the  international  marketplace. 


An  essential  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
Iran  is  that  there  are  compelling  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  domestic  economic  rea- 
sons for  lessening  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

In  response  to  a  series  of  United 
States  proposals,  the  industrial  countries 
adopted  in  1979  a  cooperative  energy 
strategy  for  the  1980's.  Its  main  ele- 
ments are  collective  restraint  on  oil  Im- 
ports; intensified  efforts  to  conserve  oil 
and  boost  production  of  conventional 
substitutes  for  oil;  and  collaborative  re- 
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search,  development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  new  fuel  technologies. 

At  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  in 
June,  the  heads  of  government  of  the 
seven  major  Industrial  democracies 
agreed  that  they  must  take  responsibility 
lor  curbing  oil  demand.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  20  industrialized  nations,  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Energy  Asso- 
ciation, had  agreed  not  only  to  enforce 
equitably  allocated  ceilings  on  their  oil 
imports,  but  to  create  a  system  for 
quickly  adjusting  the  ceilings  to  changes 
in  the  world  oil  supply.  Completion  of 
the  detailed  agreements  to  execute  the 
global  oil  demand-allocation  process  is 
at  the  head  of  the  international  energy 
agenda  for  1980. 

At  the  1980  Economic  Summit  in 
Venice,  I  Intend  to  propose  further  joint 
action  to  smooth  the  transition  from  oil 
to  more  abundsuit  fuels  and  to  slow  the 
growth  in  oil  prices. 

In  support  of  the  international  oil 
strategy,  the  Administration  and  the 
United  States  coal  industry  are  launch- 
ing joint  marketing  efforts  to  make  this 
country  a  major  exporter  of  steam  coal. 
With  assurance  of  reliable  United  States 
coal  supply  at  competitive  prices,  many 
of  the  electric  power  plants  to  be  built 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s  can  be  coal-fired 
rather  than  oil-burning.  Coal  exports 
will  help  us  pay  for  our  declining  but 
costly  oil  Imports. 

A  new  source  of  natural  gas  supply 
for  the  United  States — ^Mexico — was 
opened  through  the  conclusion  of  gov- 
ernment-to-government  negotiations. 
Through  close  cooperation  with  our 
northern  neighbor,  Canada,  the  Admin- 
istration cleared  the  way  for  expanding 
the  flow  of  Canadian  natural  gas  to  the 
United  States  and  for  private  develop- 
ment of  the  Alaslcan  gas  pipeline  across 
Canada  to  the  lower  48  States. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  nuclear 
power  will  play  an  essential  role  In  meet- 
ing the  energy  needs  of  many  nations, 
but  with  effective  safeguards  against  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapcms. 

INTXKNATIONAL    MONETAKT    POLICY 

We  are  moving  forcefully  to  establish 
the  fundamental  economic  conditions 
for  a  strong  dollar.  In  1979  the  balance  of 
payments  was  in  approximate  balance 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  despite 
substantially  higher  oil  import  costs.  Our 
anti-inflationary  economic  policies  and 
strong  energy  program  should  provide  a 
basis  for  further  Improvement.  Of  course 
the  outome  depends  in  part  also  upon 
responsible  pricing  behavior  by  OPEC 
and  other  oil  producers. 

We  support  the  efforts  under  way  to 
strengthen  the  international  monetary 
system.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
promptly  legislation  permitting  the 
United  States  to  incresise  its  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMP)  as 
part  of  the  general  expansion  of  Fund 
resources.  We  welcome  the  measures 
being  taken  by  the  IMP  to  improve  its 
ability  to  promote  sound  economic  and 
exchange  rate  policies  in  all  member 
countries.  We  also  welcome  the  study  of 
the  possible  establishment  of  a  "substitu- 
tion account"  to  strengthen  the  interna- 


tional monetary  system  by  promoting 
the  role  of  the  Special  Drawing  Right  as 
the  principal  reserve  asset  in  the  system. 

TRAOX 

Under  the  direction  of  my  Special 
Trade  Representative,  we  brought  to  a 
su  cessful  conclusion  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  the  most  ambitious 
set  of  negotiations  to  reduce  barriers  to 
international  trade  in  a  decade.  The 
resulting  "MTN"  agreements,  covering 
a  broad  spectrum  of  trade  issues,  were 
concluded  and  ratified  by  overwhelming 
majorities  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
These  binding  commitments,  signed  by 
all  the  major  trading  nations,  provide 
the  framework  for  a  new  era  in  interna- 
tional trading  relations  with  them  and 
with  the  developing  nations.  This  makes 
clear  my  resolve  and  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  resist  the  dangers  of 
protectionism. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment trade  agencies  which  I  directed 
will  Eissure  more  effective  and  prompt 
governmental  action  to  exploit  the  ex- 
port opportunities  afforded  by  the  MTN. 
The  plan,  approved  by  Congress  this  fall, 
establishes  a  strong,  authoritative  voice 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  provide  coherence  and  leadership  to 
United  States  trade  policy,  negotiations, 
and  the  implementation  of  the  MTN 
trade  codes.  The  reorganization  estab- 
Ishes  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  strengthens  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

SUCAS 

In  1979,  Congress  ratifled  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement,  thus  fulfill- 
ing a  major  commitment  of  this  Admin- 
istration. The  agreement  is  an  important 
element  in  our  international  conmiodity 
policy  with  far-reaching  implications  for 
our  relations  with  developing  countries, 
particularly  sugar  producers  in  Latin 
America.  This  agreement  and  other 
measures  my  Administration  has  taken 
already  have  helped  to  stabilize  sugar 
prices  and  bring  high  domestic  prices 
into  line  with  those  prevailing  in  the 
world  marketplace.  Producers  and  con- 
sumers alike  will  benefit  from  a  more 
stable  market  for  this  essential  commod- 
ity. We  need  prompt  enactment  of  im- 
plementing legislation  for  this  agree- 
ment. 

TIN 

At  year's  end.  Congress  approved 
stockpile  disposal  legislation  which  will 
permit  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  sell  30,000  metric  tons  of  t'n 
from  our  strategic  stockpile  and  contrib- 
ute up  to  5,000  metric  tons  to  the  In- 
temat'.onal.  "Hn  Organization's  (ITO) 
buffer  stock.  This  fulfills  a  United  States 
pledge  made  during  the  Conference  on 
International  Economic  Cooperation  and 
represents  a  major  step  forward  in  our 
relations  with  producing  countries  in  the 
developing  world.  We  will  consult  with 
other  members  of  the  ITO  to  ensure  that 
our  t'n  disposals  do  not  disrupt  markets 
and  take  Into  account  the  needs  of  both 
producers  and  consimiers. 

COMMON  rUND 

The  United  States  jctoed  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 


and  Development,  both  developed  and 
developing  nations,  in  negotiating  an 
agreement  on  the  framework  of  a  Com- 
mon Fund  to  help  mtemational  com- 
modity agreements  stabilize  the  prices  of 
raw  materials.  Negotiations  are  now  un- 
derway on  the  final  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  Fimd. 

The  United  States  also  participated  in 
successful  negotiations  on  an  interna- 
tional rubber  agreement. 

ECONOMIC  COOPntATION   WITH  mmxwsHc 


Our  relations  with  the  developing  na- 
tions are  of  central  importance  to  the 
United  States.  The  fabric  of  our  rela- 
tions with  these  countries  has  both  polit- 
ical and  economic  dimensions,  as  we 
witnessed  in  recent  weeks  when  nations 
of  the  Third  World  took  the  lead  in  con- 
denuiing  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. Our  abUity  to  work  together  with 
developing  nations  toward  goals  we  have 
in  common — their  political  independ- 
ence, the  resolution  of  regional  tensitms, 
and  our  growing  ties  of  trade  for  ex- 
ample— require  us  to  maintain  the  policy 
of  active  engagement  with  the  developing 
world  that  we  have  pursued  over  the  past 
three  years. 

The  foreign  assistance  legislation 
which  I  will  be  submitting  to  you  for  FY 
81  provides  the  authority  and  the  funds 
to  carry  on  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  a  large  number  of  developing  na- 
tions. Prompt  Congressional  action  on 
this  legislation  is  essential  in  order  to 
meet  our  treaty  and  base  rights  agree- 
ments, continue  our  peace  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East,  provide  economic  and  de- 
velopment support  to  countries  in  need, 
prmnote  progress  on  North-South  issues, 
protect  Western  Interests,  and  counter 
Soviet  infiuence. 

We  will  also  be  asking  Congress  to  en- 
able us  to  honor  our  international  agree- 
ments for  mutllateral  assistance  by 
authorizing  and  appropriating  funds  for 
the  International  Financial  Institutions. 

Finally,  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  agreed  in  1979  on  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  the  United  States 
government  Is  organized  to  conduct  eco- 
nomic and  technical  relations  with  the 
developing  naticms.  I  submitted  and  the 
Congress  approved  a  plan  to  consolidate 
in  a  small  poUcy-coordination  body,  the 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency  (IDCA),  responsibility  for  direct 
United  States  development  assistance, 
for  guidance  to  United  States  representa- 
tives in  multilateral  development  agen- 
cies, and  for  presenting  our  long-term 
development  Interests  in  Federal  govern- 
ment policy  bodies  dealing  with  trade 
and  other  economic  relations  with  de- 
veloping nations.  I  also  submitted,  and 
the  House  approved  in  the  1979  session 
of  Congress,  a  plan  to  establish  the  Insti- 
tute for  Scientific  and  Technological 
Cooperaticm  (ISTC),  a  constituent  ele- 
ment of  the  IDCA  group  of  agencies. 
Once  approved,  the  ISTC  will  carry  out 
research  as  well  as  support  research  by 
foreign  scientists  on  technological  means 
of  reducing  poverty  in  derelophig 
nations. 
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One  of  the  main  economic  problems 
facing  develc^ing  countries  is  lagging 
food  production.  We  must  help  these 
countries  meet  this  problem — not  only  so 
that  their  peoples  will  be  free  from  the 
threat  of  continuing  hunger,  but  also  so 
that  their  societies  will  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  external  pressure.  I  have  di- 
rected that  United  States  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid  be  geared  increasingly 
to  this  goal,  as  recommended  by  our 
Hunger  Commission,  chaired  by  Sol 
linowitz;  we  ate  urging  other  donor 
countries  to  Join  in  more  effective  efforts 
to  this  end. 

Oood  progress  ^a&  been  made  since  the 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit  called  for  in- 
creased effort  on  this  front.  The  World 
Bank  is  giving  this  problem  top  priority, 
as  are  some  other  donor  countries.  The 
resources  of  the  consultative  Group  on 
International  Agricultural  Research  will 
be  doubled  over  a  flve-year  period.  The 
work  of  our  own  Institute  of  Scientific 
and  Technological  Cooperation  will 
further  strengthen  the  search  for  rele- 
vant new  agricultural  technologies. 

The  goal  of  freeing  the  wtwld  from 
himger  by  the  year  2000  should  command 
the  full  support  of  all  countries. 

THK    HUMAN     DIMENSION     OP    POREICN    POLICT 
HITMAN  EIGHTS 

The  ultimate  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
must  be  to  preserve  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  to  expand  freedom  for  others.  This 
is  a  matter  both  of  national  principle  and 
of  national  interest.  For  we  believe  that 
free  and  open  societies  are  not  only  better 
able  to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of 
their  people;  they  are  also  better  able  to 
accommodate  often  conflicting  internal 
pressures  before  popular  frustrations  ex- 
plode in  violent  and  radical  directions. 

We  do  not  seek  to  impose  our  system 
or  institutions  on  others.  Rather,  we 
seek  to  support,  in  practical  and  con- 
crete ways,  the  efforts  of  other  nations 
to  build  their  own  institutions  in  ways 
that  will  meet  the  irrep'-essible  human 
drive  for  freedom  and  Justice. 

Human  rights  policy  commands  the 
strong  support  of  our  citizens,  and  of 
the  Congress.  The  world  cUmate  increas- 
ingly favors  human  rights  progress. 

Despite  new  turbulence  and  conflict, 
the  past  year  featured  some  encouraging 
positive  developments.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  claim  credit  for  them.  But  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  part  of  a  growing 
movement.  During  1979,  we  saw: 

— ^The  further  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic practices  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, with  free  elections  in  both 
countries; 

— Ttie  disappearance  of  several  of  the 
world's  most  repressive  regimes; 

— The  freeing  of  political  prisoners  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America; 

— A  return  to  democratic  rule  in  sev- 
eral Latin  American  coimtries  and 
widespread  progress  in  reducing  hu- 
man rights  violations  in  the  region; 

— ^The  growing  strength  of  interna- 
tional human  rights  institutions. 
Hie  Inter-American  Court  of  Hu- 


man Rights  held  its  first  meeting. 
Preparations  began  for  another  con- 
ference to  review  compUance  with 
the  Helsinki  accords,  to  be  held  in 
Madrid   this  November.  The  OAU 
took  long  strides  toward  establish- 
ing a  human  rights  commission  for 
Africa.  UN  bodies  became  increas- 
ingly su:tive  in  their  human  rights 
efforts. 
The  United  States  is  still  not  a  party 
to  the  key  hiunan  rights  treaties  that 
establish   world   standards   and   imple- 
menting machinery.  In  early  1978, 1  sent 
for  Senate  approval  four  such  treaties, 
the    American    Convention    on    Human 
Rights,  the  Convention  on  Racial  Dis- 
crimination, and  the  UN  Covenants  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  tmd  on  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  and  Cultural  Rights. 
Hearings  were  held  in  1979.  No  single 
action  by  this  country  would  do  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  humsm  rights  than 
Senate  approval  of  these   instruments 
and  a  fifth  human  rights  treaty  sent  to 
Congress  previously,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. I  urge  the  earUest  possible  Sen- 
ate action. 

HDMANITABIAN     AID 

The  mass  exodus  of  refugees  from 
Vietnam  reached  a  crescendo  in  summer 
1979  with  over  65,000  people  a  month 
fleeing  repression  and  economic  priva- 
tion. Most  fled  by  boat,  and  many  were 
lost  at  sea.  In  July,  at  a  special  UN 
meeting  on  refugees.  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale  presented  a  major  United  States 
program  to  rescue  and  help  support  and 
resettle  the  new  refugee  population.  I 
doubled  to  14,000  a  month  the  number  of 
Indochinese  refugees  the  United  States, 
in  accord  with  our  flnest  traditions, 
would  absorb  over  the  year  ahead. 

The  \netnamese  invasion  of  Kampu- 
chea in  late  1978  gravely  jeopardized  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  already  decimated 
and  brutalized  Khmer  people.  In  Octo- 
ber, I  annoimced  that  the  United  States 
would  pay  one-third  of  the  costs  of  the 
international  relief  program  mounted 
jointly  by  UNICEF  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Leaders  of 
thirty -five  church  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, with  White  House  encouragement, 
are  engaged  In  their  own  large  fund- 
raising  program  for  refugees. 

In  early  November,  Mrs.  Carter  visited 
refugees  on  the  Thai-Cambodian  border 
and  reported  back  to  me,  the  United 
States  voluntary  agencies,  and  the 
American  people.  In  response,  our  efforts 
to  avert  a  mass  famine  were  accelerated. 

The  obstacles  remain  daunting — con- 
tinued warfare  and  aggression  by  Viet- 
nam, non-distribution  by  the  Phnom 
Penh  authorities  ■  of  much  of  the 
UNICEP-ICRC  aid,  movement  of  up  to 
900,000  hungry  Khmer  to  and  across  the 
Thai  border  where  they  can  be  fed  and 
helped. 

But  Americans  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts both  public  and  private  to  avert  the 
famine  that  looms.  New  help  for  oiu* 
efforts  will  come  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee formed  in  early  1980  by  leading 
citizens  to  help  in  mobilizing  and  sup- 
porting the  sustained  effort  essential  to 
achieve  this  humanitarian  goal. 


As  the  year  began,  we  are  also  con- 
sidering new  means  of  helping,  through 
our  contribution  to  the  UN  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  and  in  other 
ways,  the  motmUng  Afghan  refugee 
population  in  Palustan  and  other  desper- 
ate refugee  situations  such  as  Somalia. 

It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  destruc- 
tive and  aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  added  immeasurably  to  the 
suffering  in  these  three  tragic  situations. 

I  have  asked  the  heads  of  the  appro- 
priate departments  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  to  formulate  a  new  ap- 
proach to  deal  with  sensitivity  with  the 
difScult  subject  of  people  arriving  on  our 
shores  from  Latin  America. 

My  meeting  with  Pope  John  Paul  n 
during  his  historic  and  unprecedented 
visit  to  the  United  States  helped  raise 
the  world's  consciousness  in  connection 
with  pressing  problems  of  famine,  home- 
lessness,  and  human  rights.  Our  talks 
spurred  positive  action  in  many  of  these 
areas,  notably  Indochina,  and  set  the 
stage  for  further  action  in  1980. 

THE  CONTROL  OP  NUCLEAK   WEAPONS 

Together  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
we  are  striving  to  build  a  world  in  which 
peoples  with  diverse  interests  can  live 
freely  and  prosper.  But  all  that  human- 
kind has  achieved  to  date,  all  that  we 
are  seeking  to  accomplish,  and  human 
existence  itself  can  be  undone  in  an  in- 
stant— in  the  catastrophe  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

Thus  one  of  the  central  objectives  of 
my  Administration  has  been  to  owitrol 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
those  nations  which  do  not  have  them, 
and  their  further  development  by  the 
existing  nuclear  powers — ^notably  the 
Soviet  Uni(»i  and  the  United  States. 

NON-PEOLIPEEATTON 

I  entered  oCace  committed  to  assert 
American  leadership  in  stemming  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons — which 
could  create  fundamental  new  instabili- 
ties in  critical  regions  of  the  world,  and 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  This  should  not  and  cannot  be 
done  unilaterally.  The  co<«)eratlon  of 
other  suppliers  of  nuclear  technology  and 
materials  is  needed.  This  issue  must  not 
become  a  North-South  confrontation. 

We  have  been  proceeding  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts: 
— We  have  been  seeking  to  encourage 
nations  to  accede  to  the  Non-Prtdlf- 
eration  Treaty,  or  to  accept  full- 
scope  international  safeguards.  The 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  caUs 
for  such  safeguards  in  ccxinectlon 
with  United  States  nuclear  exports. 
— The  International  Nuclear  Fuel 
Cycle  Evaluation  (INPCE)  has  dem- 
onstrated that  suppliers  and  recipi- 
ents can  work  together.  Its  results 
will  be  published  in  a  month.  While 
differences  remain,  it  will  provide  a 
broader  international  basis  tar  na- 
tional decisions  which  must  balance 
energy  needs  with  non-proliferation 
ccHicems. 
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—Finally,  we  are  working  to  encourage 
regional  cooperation  and  restraint. 
Protocol  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatetolco 
which  will  c(«tribute  to  the  lessening 
of  nuclear  dangers  fw  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  has  not  yet  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Working  together  with  the  Congress,  I 
remain  committed  to  the  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  our  non-proliferation  objectives. 

LIMITATIONS    ON     STEATEGIC    AEM8 

Tlie  most  prranlnent  of  our  nuclear 
arms  control  efforts  is,  of  course,  SALT 

n. 

The  signing  of  the  Treaty  brought  to 
an  end  painstaking  negotiations  carried 
out  under  three  administrations  of  both 
parties. 
— SALT  n  is  in  our  mutual  interest; 
it  is  neither  an  American  favor  to 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  a  Soviet  favor 
to  the  United  States. 
—Ratification  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
would  represent  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  restraining  the  continued 
growth  of  Soviet  strategic  forces. 
Because  SALT  n  reduces  superpower 
competitiOTi  in  its  most  dangerous  mani- 
festation, this  Treaty  is  the  single  most 
Important  bilateral  accord  of  the  decade: 
—SALT  n  will  permit  us  better  to 
maintain   strategic   equivalence   in 
nuclear  weapons  and  devote  our  de- 
fense increases  more  heavily  to  our 
highest  priority  needs  for  conven- 
tional force  improvements; 
—Without  it,  the  Soviets  can  add  more 
power  to  their  forces  and  better  CMi- 
ceal  from  us  what  they  are  doing ; 
—Without  SALT  n,  and  the  beginning 
of  SALT  m,  deeper  cuts  would  take 
many  more  years  to  achieve; 
— Without  SALT  n,  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol   the    proliferation    of    nuclear 
weapons  will  be  more  difScult. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  ratify 
SALT  n  because  the  Treaty  is,  in  its 
simplest  terms,  in  the  interest  of  our 
Nation's  seciuity. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  at 
this  time  to  bring  up  the  Treaty  for  con- 
sideration on  the  Senate  floor.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  must 
first  deal  with  the  pressing  matters  aris- 
ing from  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

C»NCLTTSION 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1980's, 
we  face  challenges  both  at  home  and 
abroad  which  will  test  our  qualities  as  a 
people — our  toughness  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  larger  goals,  our  courage 
and  our  vision. 

For  this  Nation  to  remain  secure,  for 
this  country  to  prosper,  we  must  rise 
alx>ve  narrow  interests.  The  dangers  of 
disunity  are  self-evident  in  a  world  of 
major  power  confrontation.  The  rewards 
of  a  new  national  consensus  and  sense 
of  purpose  are  equally  clear. 

We  have  new  support  In  the  world  for 
our  purposes  of  national  independence 
and  individual  human  dignity.  We  have 
a  new  will  at  home  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired to  keep  us  the  strongest  nation 
on  earth. 


We  must  move  together  into  this  dec- 
ade with  the  strength  which  comes  from 
realization  of  the  dangers  before  us  and 
from  the  confidence  that  together  we 
can  overcome  them. 

JJMMY  Cartxk. 

The  WmTE  Houss,  January  21.  19S0. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  be  referred  jointly  to  all  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  as  well  as 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


phant  products,  and  to  provide  for  other  pur- 
poees. 


REPORT  ON  DEFERRALS  OF  BUDG- 
ET AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  149 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  f rcnn 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant 
to  order  of  January  30,  1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
three  new  deferrals  totaling  $28.7  mil- 
lion and  three  revisions  to  previously 
transmitted  deferrals  increasing  the 
amount  deferred  by  $34.5  million.  These 
items  affect  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Treasury,  the  Na- 
tional Consimaer  Cooperative  Bank,  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Security, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

JnofY  Carter. 
The  Whtfe  House.  December  26, 1979. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2 :  20  p jn..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the 
following  resolutions: 

H.  Res.  620.  Resolution  providing  for  ap- 
pointment by  Speaker  of  a  oommlttee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  with  a  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senato  to  notify 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled  and 
Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make:  and 

H.  Res.  621.  Resolutlcm  informing  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  quorum  of  the  House  Is  present 
and  that  the  House  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
business. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  fcdlowing  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  241.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
Stato  of  the  UnliMi. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  20,  1979.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  December  24,  1979,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, reporting  that  the  House 
has  passed  t^e  following  bill,  with 
amendments  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1169.  An  act  to  authorize  i^ipropriations 
for  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurroice  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4685.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  importing  into  and  the  exporting 
from  the  United  States  of  elephant  and  ele- 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJt.  4685.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Importing  into  and  the  export- 
ing from  the  United  States  of  elephant  and 
elephant  products,  and  to  provide  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMTTTEES    SUB- 
MTTTED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  20.  1979,  the  following  re- 
port of  a  committee  was  submitted  on 
January  3,  1980.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

By  Mr.  JOHSSFTOS,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  Energy  and  Natiual  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2189.  An  original  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civUlan  nuclear  powerplants,  to  set  forth  a 
Federal  ptHicy  and  initiate  a  program  for 
the  disposal  of  nuclear  wasto  from  civilian 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-648). 

Piumiant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  20,  1979,  the  following  re- 
ports of  committees  were  submitted  oa 
January  10,  1980,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate: 

By  Ur.  LONG,  fn»n  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

a  Con.  Res.  47.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
approve  the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  with  req>ect  to  the  products  of 
China  (Hspt.  No.  96-549) . 

o  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  filed  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  47,  a  resolution  to 
approve  the  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 
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This  agreement,  which  provides  for 
reciprocal  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, was  signed  on  July  7,  1979,  and  its 
aK>rDval  by  the  Congress  will  mark  a 
significant  stajp  forward  in  normalizing 
trade  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Like  all  such  agreements,  it  is  a 
framework,  and  there  is  a  need  in  the 
future  for  continued  good  will  and  dedi- 
cated effort  so  that  both  countries  can 
achieve  the  potoitial  that  exists  from 
nonnal,  expanded  trade  relations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intematl<Hml 
Trade  of  the  Finance  Committee  held  a 
public  hearing  on  Senate  Concurrent 
ResoluUcm  47  and  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  PRC  on 
November  15.  1979.  The  testimony  re- 
ceived  was  generally  favorable  regarding 
approval  of  the  trade  agreement  and 
extension  ot  MFN  treatment,  and  the 
subcommittee's  questions  develcH)ed  the 
issues  relevant  to  consideration  of  the 
agreement.  Howew.  members  of  the 
subcommittee  did  not  believe  that  the 
hearing  developed  sufficient  information 
(m  all  the  issues.  Therefore,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1979,  the  committee  met  with 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  regarding  emigration  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  PRC.  Based 
on  these  sessions,  the  committee  met  on 
December  18  and  ordered  the  resolutitMi 
of  approval  favorably  reported. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed trade  agreement  are  similar  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  agreements 
the  United  States  has  with  Romania  and 
Hungary  which  were  previously  con- 
cluded and  approved.  The  provisions  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  The  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  will  provide  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment  to  im- 
ports from  the  other  country. 

Second.  Safeguards  arrangements  are 
provided  to  respond  to  market  disrup- 
tion because  of  rapidly  increasing  im- 
ports, and  permit  the  taking  of  unilateral 
action  following  consultations. 

Third.  Arrangements  for  business  and 
financial  facilitation  are  provided,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  business 
representation  offices  and  provisions  en- 
couraging visits  by  economic,  trade,  and 
industrial  groups. 

Fourth.  The  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  agrees  to  provide  copyright,  pat- 
ent, and  trademark  protection  equivalent 
to  the  protection  afforded  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China  by  the  United  States. 

While  the  PRC  will  benefit  from  the 
trade  agreement,  the  agreement  is  re- 
ciprocal, and  the  United  States  will  also 
benefit  U.S.  exports  will  be  facilitated 
as  a  result  of  the  approval  of  the  trade 
agreement  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  pro- 
visions relating  to  patent  and  copyright 
protection,  facilitation  of  commercial 
and  financial  activities,  and  dispute  set- 
tlement should  enhance  prospects  for 
U.8.  exports  and  investment  in  the  PRC. 
In  particular,  the  agreement  contains  a 
commitment  to  make  purchases  on  the 
basis  of  customary  international  trade 
practice  and  commercial  considerations, 
including  price,  quality,  delivery,  and 


terms  of  payment.  Thus,  commercial 
considerations,  as  opposed  to  political 
considerations,  are  intended  now  to  de- 
termine trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC.  Some  U.S.  exports  which 
are  likely  to  benefit  include  exports  of 
grain  and  other  agricultural  products, 
mining  equipment  and  technology  for 
the  development  of  the  iron  ore,  coal, 
and  nonferrous  metals  industries,  oil 
drilling  equipment  and  technology  for 
the  petroleum  industry,  equipment  and 
technology  for  the  electric  and  hydro- 
electric power  industries,  transport 
equipment,  communications  equipment, 
and  hotel  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  approval 
of  the  trade  agreement  will  significantly 
enhance  U.S.  export  opportunities  and 
will  provide  basic  protection  for  U.S. 
trade  and  investment  interests.  The 
PRC  has  had  relatively  little  economic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  in- 
deed with  the  industrial  market-econ- 
omy countries  as  a  whole.  I  believe  such 
relations  should  be  encouraged,  as  good 
economic  relations  are  the  foundation 
for  strong,  peaceful,  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relations  generally.  This  agree- 
ment, representing  as  it  does  a  strong 
commitment  to  responsible  actions  by 
the  PRC  to  advance  these  relations, 
should  be  approved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States.* 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation,  witli 
an  amendment  : 

S.  1462.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance  (Rept.  No.  96- 
550). 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble: 

S.  Res.  225.  A  resolution  to  encourage  the 
more  effective  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  farmers   (Rept.  No.  96-651). 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
December  20,  1979,  the  foUowing  reports 
of  committees  were  submitted  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1980.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

By  Ur.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  3012.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assistance  in 
support  of  peaceful  and  democratic  processes 
of  development  in  Central  America,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  reestablishing  conditions  of 
stability  and  growth  in  the  Nlcaraguan  econ- 
omy, and  to  provide  additional  economic  sup- 
port fca:  other  countries  In  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  and  for  other  purposes 
(together  with  additional  views)  (Rept  No. 
96-562). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  330.  An  original  resolution  to  waive 
section  402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  8.  2012.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  KKNNEDT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1722.  A  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purpoaes  (Rept.  No.  86-663) . 
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By  Mr.  D«CONCINI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  114.  A  bUl  to  establish  rational  criteria 
for  the  Impoflltlon  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  for  other  purposes  (together  with  addi- 
tional views)    (Rept.  No.  96-564). 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chird<m,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Office  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  335.  An  original  rescdution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Vot- 
estry,  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Energy    and    Natural    He- 
sources)  : 
8.  2189.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from  clvUlaa 
nuclear  powerplants,  to  set  forth  a  Federal 
pcHlcy  and  initiate  a  program  for  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste  from  clvUian  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes.   (Original  bill 
reported  on  January  3,  1980,  and  placed  on 
the  calendar.) 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thttrmond)  : 

S.  2190.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  and  allowances  for  certain  pay  grades 
of  the  uniformed  services,  to  authorize  under 
certain  circumstances  the  payment  of  a  sta- 
tion housing  allowance  to  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  assigned  to  duty  stations 
In  certain  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sttvknson)    (by  request) : 

S.  2191.  A  biU  to  amend  OUe  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act,  "Improving  Automotive  Efflclency,"  to 
exempt  automobUe  manufacturers  producing 
fewer  than  10.000  vehicles  per  year  from  both 
the  fuel  eccMiomy  standards  and  the  semi- 
annual reporting  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  RIBIOOFP  (by  request) : 

8.  2192.  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers In  certain  Federal  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 

8.  2193.  A  bill  to  provide  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

8.  2194.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  special 
Azores  earthquake  relief  and  reconstruction 
assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8.  2195.  A  blU  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  to  implement  certain  re- 
quirements relating  to  animal  damage  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2196.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zales  Ong 
Hao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  2197.  A  biU  to  credit,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, each  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  each  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  was  seized  and  held  hostage  by 
terrorist  forces  in  Iran  with  one  year  of 
service  in  addition  to  all  other  periods  of 
service  to  which  such  employee  or  member 
is  entitled  to  be  credited;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  2198.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  certeln 
aliens  distressed  as  the  result  of  a  natural 
calamity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CoQunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JEPSEN    (for    himseU.    Mr. 
HzLBCs,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  : 

8.  2199.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  price  support  loans 
available  to  producers  on  their  1979  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  feed  grains  without  regard 
to  whether  they  participated  in  the  Federal 
programs  in  effect  for  such  commodities,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  announce  and 
carry  out  a  cropland  set-aside  program  for 
the  1980  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  feed 
grains,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  WElCKER: 

8.  2200.  A  bill  to  impose  a  trade  embargo 
against  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics until  its  troops  and  their  support 
units  withdraw  from  Afghanistan;  to  the 
(k>mmlttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

8.  2201.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  special 
valuation  of  farm  property  for  putpoees  of 
the  estate  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LxAHT) : 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  develop  a  plan  for  local  nu- 
trition monitoring  throughout  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


grades  of  the  unifcHined  services,  to  au- 
thorize tmder  certain  circumstances  the 
payment  of  a  station  housing  allowance 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services  as- 
signed to  duty  stati(ms  in  certain  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  WAKim  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  elsewhere  in 
today's  proceedings.) 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   WARNER    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  2190.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  and  allowances  for  certain  pay 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevenson)    (by  request) : 
S.  2191.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the 
Motm:   Vehicle   InfcMmation   and   Cost 
Savings  Act.  "Improving  Automotive  Ef- 
ficiency," to  exempt  automobile  manu- 
facturers producing  fewer  than  10,000 
v^icles  per  year  from  both  the  fuel 
economy  standards  and  the  semiannual 
reporting  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportaticsi. 
iMFioviNC  AxrroMOTiTx  rmctmcT 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague.  Mr.  Stevikson, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act. 
"Improving  Automotive  Efficiency."  to 
exempt  automobile  manufacturers  pro- 
ducing fewer  than  10,000  vehicles  per 
year  from  both  the  fuel  eccmomy  stand- 
ards and  the  semiannual  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  letter  of  transmittal,  and 
a  sectlon-by-sectl<Hi  analysis  of  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (16  VS.C.  2002) 
is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(c)  The  requirements  of  this  section  and 
section  606(a)  do  not  apply  to  a  manufac- 
turer in  any  year  in  which  "it  manufactured 
(whether  or  not  in  the  United  States)  fewer 
than  10,000  automobiles.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  503(b)(1)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(16  V3.C.  2003)  U  amended  by  adding  the 
phrase  ".  other  than  a  manufacturer  whose 
domestically  manufactured  production  com- 
menced after  December  22,  1975."  following 
the  word  "manufacturer"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof. 

8kc.  3.  Section  607  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U^S.C. 
2007)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
the  ci4>tlon  and  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
as  foUows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
failure  of  any  manufacturer  to  comply  with 
any  average  fuel  economy  standard  shaU  not 
be  considered  unlawful  if: 

(1)  The  manufacturer  has  already  earned 
sufficient  credits  under  section  608  to  offset 
any  penalty  under  that  section,  or 

(2)  Within  six  months  after  a  manufac- 
turer submits  a  mid-model  year  report  In- 
dicating that  it  wUI  not  meet  an  applicable 
fuel  economy  standard,   the  manufacturer 


submits  a  plan  to  the  BtenUrf  showing 
that  the  manufacturer  will  earn  suffldent 
credite  under  section  508  In  subsequent  years 
to  offset  any  penalty  under  that  seeUon 
provided  that  the  manufacturer  subsequent-' 
ly  earns  sufflcl'  at  credits  to  offset  such  pen- 
alty. 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  608  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (16  XUB-C. 
2006)  is  amended  by : 

(a)  inserting  the  words  "any  of  the  three" 
before  the  first  occurrenoe  of  the  word 
"model"  In  each  of  the  sut^Miragrapfas  (a) 
(3)(A)(i)(I).  (a)(3)(A)(i)(U),  (a)(3)(B) 
(1)(I).  and  (a)(3)(B)(l)(n).  and  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "the"  which  precedes  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  word  ""model"  in  each  of 
these  subparagraphs  and  by  ^fKUng  the  let- 
ter "s"  to  the  word  "year"  which  foUows  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  word  "model"  in  each 
of  these  subparagr^hs;  and 

(b)  deleting  the  word  "manufactiiro'"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)(3)  and 
Inserting  "person"  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  Secbetabt  or  TBAMSPOSTAnoir, 
Washington,  DC,  December  17, 1979. 
Hon.  Waltes  F.  Mokdalk, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Piesident:  The  D^>artment  of 
Transportation  is  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  a  draft 
bill. 

To  amend  title  V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act,  "Improving 
Automotive  Efficiency,"  to  exempt  automobUe 
manufacturers  producing  fewer  than  10,000 
vehicles  per  year  from  both  the  fuel  economy 
standards  and  the  semiannual  rep<Ht.lng  re- 
quirements, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Automotive  Fuel  Economy  program  re- 
port for  January  15.  1979,  as  required  by  title 
V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act,  includes  our  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  program.  These 
proposed  amendments,  whlcti  are  included  in 
the  enclosed  bill,  are  discussed  In  depth  In 
the  enclosed  combined  section-by-aectlon 
analysis  and  justification  and  In  the  enclosed 
1979  report. 

It  Is  the  judgment  of  this  Department, 
based  on  available  information,  that  neither 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  environment  nor 
an  inflationary  impact  on  the  economy  would 
result  from  the  implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  ftxMn  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  tbe  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

NKC  OOLDeCBlOBT. 
SECnON-BT-SSCnOM  Amaltsb 

Section  1.  This  section  would  amend  aee- 
tlon  602(c)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (the  Cost  Savings 
Act)  to  exempt  automobile  manufacturers 
producing  fevTer  than  10,000  vehicles  per  year 
from  both  the  fuel  economy  standards  and 
the  statute's  semlaimual  reporting  reaulre- 
ments.  Section  602(c)  currently  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  set  a  lower 
fuel  economy  standard  for  a  particular  low- 
volume  manufacturer  of  passenger  automo- 
bUes  if  he  finds  that  the  fuel  economy  stand- 
ard established  is  more  stringent  than  the 
maximum  feasible  average  fuel  economy 
level  which  such  manufacturer  can  attain. 
Administration  of  this  provision  is  burden- 
some both  for  the  Department  and  the  low- 
volume  manufacturers  and  contributes  little 
to  achievement  of  the  goal  of  fuel  savings. 
The  Department's  amendment  would  exempt 
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both  pasaenger  automobile  and  light  truck 
manufacturera  which  produce  fewer  than 
10.000  vehlcleB. 

The  Department  has  processed  eight  appU- 
catlona  from  eligible  manufacturers  for  lower 
fuel  economy  standards  since  1076  and  has 
denied  none  of  them.  An  average  of  ten 
^plications  annually  Is  antlcl[>ated  In  the 
future.  In  each  case  a  fuel  economy  standard 
determined  to  be  the  maximum  feasible  fuel 
economy  level  for  that  mantifacturer  is  es- 
tablished. In  actuality,  the  resources  of  these 
manufacturers  ( which  produce  an  average  of 
300-300  vehicles  annually,  excepting  Checker 
Motors  and  Rolls-Royce  which  produce  re- 
spectively about  6,000  and  3.600  annually) 
are  not  sufficiently  great  to  Justify  substan- 
tial commitment  of  resources  to  Increasing 
fuel  economy.  Thus,  the  manufacturer  Is  es- 
sentially only  required  to  meet  a  level  It  can 
already  attain,  and  an  Insignificant  amount 
of  fuel  Is  saved  by  establishing  alternate 
standards  for  these  manufacturers  Instead 
of  simply  allowing  them  a  complete  exclu- 
sion from  title  V.  The  burdens  of  filing  appli- 
cations and  reports  required  by  title  V  is  also 
disproportionately  large  tea  these  manufac- 
turers. 

The  low  volume  manufacturer  would  not, 
by  this  amendment,  be  altogether  free  from 
fuel  economy  considerations.  Upon  being 
certified  each  year  by  FPA.  a  fuel  economy 
value  for  each  of  its  base  levels  is  established. 
This  value  becomes  the  basis  for  the  Oas 
Mileage  Oulde,  labeling  provisions,  and  the 
"gas  guzzler"  excise  tax.  Therefore,  although 
exemption  from  CAFE  standards  and  report- 
ing would  be  granted,  a  limited  amount  of 
pressure  to  Improve  fuel  economy  woiild 
remain. 

Section  2.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 603(b)(1)  of  the  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
allow  a  manufacturer  to  average  U.S.  assem- 
bled automobiles  with  its  imports  if  TT.S. 
production  began  after  the  Act  was  passed. 
This  amendment  would  continue  the  exist- 
ing statute's  discouragement  of  Job  exporta- 
tion by  domestic  manufacturers  and  elimi- 
nate Its  current  disincentive  to  U.S.  produc- 
tion by  foreign  manufacturers. 

Section  503(b)  currently  provides  that, 
beginning  with  Model  Year  1980,  a  corpora- 
tion's total  fleet  production  of  passenger 
automobiles  shall  be  separated  into  two 
separate  fleets  for  purposes  of  calculation  of 
its  average  fuel  economy — those  which  are 
"domestically  manufactured"  and  those 
which  are  "not  domestically  manufactured." 
The  purpose  of  this  division  is  not  fuel  con- 
servation but  discouragement  of  the  loss  of 
Jobs  from  the  United  States  that  might  result 
from  achieving  fleet  averages  among  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  by  importing  In- 
creasing numbers  of  fuel-efficient  vehicles 
manufactured  abroad.  (June  12,  1976  Cong. 
Rec.  H  5382  (dally  ed.)). 

This  provision  has  the  potential  for  de- 
creasing U.S.  employment  unintentionally. 
Volkswagen  A.a.  of  German^-  produces  a 
range  of  vehicles  from  the  more  fuel-efficient 
Rabbit  model  to  the  less  fuel-efficient 
Dasher.  Microbus,  Audi,  and  Porsche  models. 
Volkswagen  has  begun  manufacturing  the 
Rabbit  models  in  the  United  Sutes.  At  this 
time,  less  than  75  percent  of  the  value  of 
these  Rabbits  are  added  in  the  U.S.  produc- 
tion stage,  but  Volkswagen  has  sUted  its 
intention  to  increase  U.S.  value  added  above 
75  percent.  Volkswagen  has  advised  Congress 
and  the  Department  that  it  is  discouraged 
from  doing  so,  because  the  UB.  Rabbit  would 
then  qualify  as  a  separate  "domestlcaUy 
manufactured"  fleet  under  S  508(b).  While 
thU  domestic  fleet  would  have  no  difficulty 
achieving  presently  established  average  fuel 
economy  standards,  the  remaining  less  fuel- 
efficient  production  in  E\irope  would  consti- 


tute a  separate  fleet  that  would  have  more 
difficulty  achieving  established  or  contem- 
plated standards  than  if  Rabbit  production 
could  be  averaged  with  it  into  a  single  cor- 
porate fleet. 

Volkswagen  could  react  by  limiting  its 
U.S.  value  added  to  less  than  75  percent  or 
by  continuing  to  Import  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Rabbits  that  could  have  been  built  in 
the  Umted  States.  Another  similar  foreign 
manxifacturer  contemplating  U.S.  manufac- 
ture might  also  take  these  steps,  or  might 
abandon  plans  to  begin  produc<tlon  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  clear  that  none  of  these 
eventualities  was  Intended  by  i  503(b)  and 
that  each  would  be  counterproductive  to  the 
section's  Intended  effect  of  maintaining  U.S. 
Jobs  in  automobile  manufacturing.  On  the 
other  hand,  mltigration  of  this  unintended 
effect  would  have  the  appearance  of  favoring 
foreign  manufacturers.  The  Department 
recognizes  that  the  fuel-savings  goal  of  title 
V  was  never  the  basis  for  the  separation  of 
fleets,  and  its  only  Intended  effect  was 
encouragement  of  U.S.  employment. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Department 
believes  that  manufactiuers  in  Volkswagen's 
position  should  be  permitted  to  estaoUsh 
manufacturing  racilltles  in  the  United  States 
without  the  potential  drawbacks  represented 
by  S  503(b).  Volkswagen  has  suggested  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  suspendiug 
the  "two  fleets"  principle  where  U.S.- 
produced  vehicles  add  to  the  total  corporate 
fleet  average  in  question.  While  this  and 
otner  approaches  have  appealing  rationales 
rooted  In  the  goal  of  increased  fuel  savings, 
the  Department  prefers  to  tread  S  503(b) 
consistent  with  its  employment  rationale — 
that  the  established  U.S.  manufacturers 
should  not  meet  their  fuel  efllclency  respon- 
sibilities by  importing  large  numbers  of  fuel 
efficient  vehicles  instead  of  improving  the 
fuel  economy  of  the  domestically-produced 
fleet. 

SecticMi  3.  This  section  wotild  amend  sec- 
tion 507  of  the  Cost  Savings  Act  to  exempt 
a  manufacturer  from  a  finding  of  unlawful 
conduct  for  Its  failure  to  comply  with  a  fuel 
economy  standard  if  it  has  earned  sufficient 
credits  In  the  three  years  prior  to  the  year 
of  the  penalty  to  completely  offset  such 
penalty.  The  section  would  also  provide 
relief  from  a  finding  of  unlawful  conduct 
to  a  manufacturer  that  has  not  earned  suffi- 
cient credits  before  the  year  of  penalty,  on 
the  condition  that  the  manufacturer  sub- 
mits a  plan  showing  that  it  will  earn  suffi- 
cient credits  during  the  succeeding  three 
years  to  offset  the  penalties.  If  the  manu- 
facturer, despite  its  plan,  has  excess  penal- 
ties at  the  end  of  the  three-year  carryback 
period,  it  would  be  considered  to  have 
acted  unlawfully.  The  amendment  would 
thus  continue  the  statute's  emphasis  on  com- 
pliance. 

Section  4.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
Uon  508(a)  (3)  (A)(1)  (I)  and  (H)  and  (B) 
(1)  (I)  and  (n)  of  the  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
modify  the  automotive  fuel  economy  sys- 
tem of  credits  and  penalties  to  allow  the 
credits  the  manufacturer  may  accrue  to  be 
carried  forward  or  backward  for  three  years 
Instead  of  the  current  one  year.  The  pro- 
visions under  section  508  of  the  statute  now 
impose  a  penalty  of  manufacturers  who  fall 
below  the  specified  standards,  although  It 
does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  cars  in  such 
a  situation.  WhUe  it  is  the  case  under  sec- 
tion 508(b)  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission U  charged  with  determining  whether 
the  imposition  of  a  penalty  would  result  m 
a  substantial  lessening  of  competition  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  then  has 
the  authority  to  waive  or  reduce  the  pen- 
alty, the  Department  believes  that  it  is 
further  appropriate  to  allow  any  credits  ac- 
crued to  be  carried  forward  or  baclcward  for 


three  years.  This  would  Increase  fuel  conser- 
vation at  an  earlier  date  (to  avoid  paying 
penalties)  and  give  manufacturers  a  buf- 
fer against  the  effect  of  unexpected  shifts 
in  the  market.  It  is  not  intended  that  s 
manufacturer  would  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  credits  to  deliberately  delay  fuel 
economy  Improvements  In  later  years. 

This  section  would  alio  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  508(c)  (2)  of  the  Coast 
Savings  Act  to  substitute  the  word  "per- 
son" for  the  word  "manufacturer"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  the  subsection.^ 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  2192.  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban 
consumers  in  certain  Federal  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RDBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all  urban  consumers  in  cer- 
tain Federal  programs. 

The  Director  of  OMB  advises  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  specify  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers (CPI-U)  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  be  used  In  Federal 
programs  that  require  or  authorize  the 
use  of  the  CPI  in  certain  calculations. 
"Iliis  index  will  r^lace  the  more  narrow 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  urban  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers  (CPI-W) 
that  is  currently  used. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  accompanying  letter  ex- 
plaining in  detail  the  need  for  the  leg- 
islation, and  a  section- by-section  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2192 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1980.  whenever  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  is  specifically  required  or 
authorized  to  be  used  by  any  Federal  officer 
to  make  calculations  or  determinations  un- 
der any  Act  of  Congress,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  so  utilized  shall,  not  withstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  the  "Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers." 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply 

(a)  to  any  usage  of  any  escalation  formu- 
la, or  the  use  of  any  index  described  in 
such  formula,  which  has  been,  or  may  be, 
negotiated  by  any  employer,  including  any 
public  employer,  and  any  labor  union  or 
association  of  employees;  and 

(b)  to  actions  undertaken,  or  to  be  under- 
taken, or  rights,  benefits  or  obligations  be- 
tween individuals,  businesses,  or  State  and 
local  governments,  or  each  with  the  other. 

OmcK  or  Managikkht  and  BuiNwr, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  12, 1979. 

PRESTOKNT  or  'THX  SXMATX, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DKAk  Ms.  Paxtaomtn:  Enclosed  herewith  for 
consideration  of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill 
"To  require  the  use  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all  urban  consumers  in  certain 
Federal  programs,  and  for  other  purpoaes."  A 
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sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bUl  is  also 
enclosed. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  Is  to  specify  that 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Con- 
sumers (CPI-U)  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  wlU  be  used  In  Federal  programs  that 
require  or  authorize  the  use  of  the  CPI  In 
certain  calculations.  This  index  will  replace 
the  more  narrow  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers 
(CPI-W)  that  is  currently  used. 

A  number  of  Federal  programs  are  based 
upon  statutory  provisions  tying  t>eneflt  In- 
creases and  other  calculations  to  the  "cost- 
of-living"  as  reflected  by  changes  in  the  CPI 
published  by  BLS.  For  example,  Federal  laws 
refer  to  the  CPI  as  the  basis  for  required  cal- 
culations and  determinations  for  the  Federal 
military  and  civilian  employee  retirement 
systems;  Social  Security  old  age,  survivor, 
and  disability  benefits;  railroad  retirement 
benefits;  Supplemental  Security  Income  pay- 
ments; food  stamps;  chUd  and  elderly  nutri- 
tion programs;  and  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  benefits. 

The  CPI-W  is  designed  to  represent  only 
the  consumption  patterns  and  price  experi- 
ence of  households  headed  by  urban  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers.  This  group  con- 
stitutes only  about  35%  to  40%  of  the  U.S. 
population.  An  expansion  of  coverage  of  this 
Index  had  been  under  consideration  for  many 
years  and  had  been  strongly  recommended  by 
many  experts  prior  to  the  mitlal  publication 
of  the  broader  CPI-U  last  year.  Fifteen  years 
ago.  for  example,  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
recommended  a  broader  index,  representative 
of  the  entire  population,  as  more  appropriate 
for  the  measurement  of  Inflation.  The  new 
CPI-U  Includes  about  80%  of  the  total  U.S. 
population. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  require  the 
use  by  Federal  officials  of  the  new  "CPI  for 
All  Urban  Consumers"  index  to  make  calcu- 
lations under  such  Federal  programs,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1980.  The  new  "all  urban" 
Index,  in  doubling  the  population  covered 
compared  with  the  current  index,  will  in- 
clude retirees  and  other  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral program  benefits  that  are  adjusted  by 
the  CPI,  but  who  are  not  represented  by  the 
current  Index.  It  will  thus  not  only  reflect 
more  accurately  the  changes  in  prices  experi- 
ence of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population, 
but  will  be  a  more  appropriate  base  for  ad- 
justment of  Federal  benefits  than  the  much 
more  limited  "wage  and  clerical"  Index  in 
current  use. 

The  bUI  would  not  affect  discretionary  or 
administrative  use  of  the  CPT.  were  not 
explicitly  required  or  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress,  and  would  not  apply  to  negotiated 
labor  agreements  or  other  agreements  in  the 
private  or  pubUc  sectors,  or  to  actions  or 
rights,  benefits  or  obligations  between  indi- 
viduals, businesses  or  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

jAxa  T.  MCUtrm,  Jr. 

Director. 

Section-bt-Section  Amaltsis  or  the  Dkatt 
Bnx  RxuiTmo  to  the  Use  or  the  Con- 
siTMEK  Price  Ikdex  roa  All  Urban  Con- 
siriccRS   IN   Certain   Federal   Programs 
Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
use  of  the  "Consumer  Price  Index  for  AU 
Urban    Consumers"    whenever    Federal    law 
requires  or  otherwise  speciflcaUy  authorises 
use  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index   (CPI)   In 
making  calculations  or  determinations  affect- 
ing Federal  programs.  A  number  of  Federal 


programs  include  statutory  provisions  tying 
beneflt  increases  and  other  calculations  to 
the  "cost-of-living"  as  reflected  by  changes  In 
the  CPI.  These  include  Federal  mUltary  and 
civilian  employee  retirement  systems;  Social 
Security  old-age.  svirvivor,  and  disabUily 
beneflts;  railroad  retirement  beneflts;  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  payments;  food 
stamps;  child  and  elderly  nutrition  pro- 
grams; and  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Act  beneflts. 

Section  1  also  provides  that  the  shift  to 
the  use  of  the  CPI  for  AU  Urban  Consumers 
shall  occur  on  January  1,  1980.  This  date 
refers  to  the  date  on  or  after  which  calcu- 
lations using  the  CPI  are  to  be  made,  not  the 
"base"  date.  For  example,  if  a  program  stat- 
ute requires  calculations  to  be  made  on  or 
about  July  1.  1980.  comparing  the  percent 
change  in  the  CPI  published  for  December  1 . 
1979.  over  that  published  for  June  1980,  the 
CPI-U  is  used  for  both  months. 

Section  2  makes  clear  that  the  draft  bUI 
deals  only  with  use  by  Federal  Oovemment 
officials  of  the  CPI  when  such  use  is  speclfled 
under  Federal  law.  This  section  states  that 
the  bUl  is  not  Intended  in  any  way  to  limit 
or  affect  the  rights  of  private  parties  to 
utilize  any  measure  of  consumer  prices  which 
they  may  choose,  or  to  affect  negotiated 
agreements  or  other  agreements,  actions  or 
rights,  beneflts  or  obligations  in  the  private 
or  public  sectors.  Thus,  for  example,  escala- 
tion clauses  under  private  or  public  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  wUl  not  be  af- 
fected except  to  the  extent  that  the  partiea 
to  such  agreements  themselves  do  deter- 
mlne.0 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
S.  2193.  A  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Railway  Association,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  by  request  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  legislation 
which  would  provide  an  authorization 
for  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1981.  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Association.  This  legislation  would 
amend  section  214(c)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (3R 
Act)  by  authorizing  $29.5  million  for 
such  purposes. 

"nie  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion (USRA)  was  created  under  the  3R 
Act  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  plan 
and  direct  the  reorganization  of  certain 
bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Northeact  and 
Midwest  regions,  including  most  notably 
the  Peim  Central.  This  reorganization 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (ConRail) . 

As  part  of  its  continuing  responsibili- 
ties stemming  from  this  restructuring, 
USRA  represents  the  Government  in  lit- 
igation relating  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty transferred  to  ConRail  pursuant  to 
the  reorganization.  USRA  also  has  spe- 
cific responsibilities  vis-a-vis  ConRail.  It 
has  the  authority  to  provide  Federal 
funds  to  ConRail  through  loans  and  the 
purchase  of  ConRaU  securities.  In  this 
regard,  it  must  monitor  the  need  for  and 
use  of  these  funds  to  insure  that  Con- 
Rail improves  its  facilities  and  service 
and  moves  toward  financial  viability. 
USRA  analyzes  data  on  ConRail's  per- 
formance and  financial  status  and  is  ob- 
ligated to  inform  Congress  periodically 


based  on  such  information.  As  part  of 
this  oversight  of  ConRail,  the  Associa- 
tion recently  sent  to  Congress  a  study 
of  alternatives  to  ConRail's  present  fi- 
nancial and  operational  structure. 

In  reviewing  this  authorization  re- 
quest, it  is  important  to  insure  that 
USRA  has  the  financial  capability  to 
carry  out  its  important  functirais,  par- 
ticularly those  related  to  ConRail's  fu- 
ture. It  must  continue  to  help  Ccmgress 
search  for  solutions  to  ConRail's  finan- 
cial and  operational  problems  so  that 
rail  freight  transportation  in  the  North- 
east can  become  more  efiOcient  without 
massive  Federal  subsidies.  Until  such 
time  as  is  determined  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  no  longer  necessary  as  an  inde- 
pendent body.  USRA  must  be  able  to  ful- 
fill its  mandate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  letter 
of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  2193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 214(c)  of  the  Regional  RaU  Beorgm- 
nization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  724(c))  im 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  Association. — ^For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Association  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  its  administrative 
expenses  under  this  Act  such  stuns  aa  are 
necessary,  not  to  exceed  •29JSOO,000.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  untu  ex- 
pended.". 

Dbcrmbsr  ao,  1979. 

Hon.  WAL'rER  F.  MONDALE. 

President  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  The  United  States 
Railway  Association  transmits  herewith  its 
proposed  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1981 
adinlnlstratlve  expenses  in  conformity  with 
Section  202  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

The  Association  is  seeking  a  FT1981  au- 
thorization of  829.5  mlUion.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  approved  this 
amount  for  inclusion  in  the  President's  FT 
1981  budget  for  Association  admlnlatratlve 
expenses. 

The  United  States  RaUway  AasodatlcMi 
hereby  requests  the  opportunity  to  appear 
and  testify  in  support  of  Its  flacal  year  1981 
authorization  for  Association  administra- 
tive expenses.  Detailed  Justifications  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  appropriations  are  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  appropriations  committees  of 
the  Congress.  The  Association  is  prepared  to 
provide  supporting  information  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  prior  to  a  hearing  on  this 
request. 

Please  direct  any  questions  concerning  this 
request  to  John  J.  McFaU.  Vice  Presld^^nt, 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 
Sincerely  yours. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance    Act    of    1961    to    authortoe 
special   Azores   earthquake   relief   and 
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reconstruction  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  foreign  Keiations. 

ASOaXS  EAXTHQTTAKX  BXLXET 

•  Mr.  PELAj.  Mr.  President,  the  decade 
of  the  1980's  began  tragically  with  a  dev- 
astating earthqualce  that  took  pace  on 
January  1  in  the  Azores  islands  of  Portu- 
gal. Some  54  people  were  killed,  300  to 
500  were  injured,  and  approximately 
15,000  people  were  rendered  homeless.  In 
the  process,  many  towns  and  villages 
were  almost  entirely  reduced  to  rubble. 

The  American  Ambassador,  Richard 
Bloomfield,  responded  immediately  by 
declaring  the  Azores  a  disaster  Eirea, 
thus  making  the  islands  eligible  for 
American  disaster  relief,  which  so  far  has 
totaled  $380,000.  Our  air  base  at  Lajes 
on  Tercelra  island  also  responded  quickly, 
in  spite  of  the  damage  done  to  the  base 
itself,  and  dispatched  medical  assistance 
teams,  medical  supplies,  and  tents  to  the 
stricken  areas.  In  addition,  private  Amer- 
ican organizations  such  as  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  World  Service 
contributed  money  and  materials. 

Tet  the  situation  Is  still  serious,  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  reconstruction 
remains  to  be  done.  In  this  connection, 
the  most  immediate  need  is  for  housing. 
Americans  have  always  responded  gen- 
erously whenever  natiu'al  disasters  have 
occurred  abroad.  For  example,  during 
the  past  several  years,  extensive  Ameri- 
can aid  was  provided  to  earthouaice 
victims  in  Italy,  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey. 
I  am  therelore,  today  introducing  a  biU 
to  authorize  $10,000,000  for  disaster  relief 
and  recoastruction  in  the  Azores,  and  I 
ask  unanLoious  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   2194 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 9  of  part  I  of  the  Forelen  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"SMC.   4961.    Special    Azores    Earthquake 

RSLIEP  AND  RBCONSnUCnON  ASSISTANCE. (a) 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  disaster  relief  and  re- 
construction In  the  Azores  to  assist  In  alle- 
viating the  human  suffering  caused  by  a 
recent  earthquake.  In  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  aoproDriated  for  purposes 
of  this  section  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980.  which  amount  Is  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  In  accordance 
with  the  policies  and  general  authorlUes  con- 
tained In  section  491. 

"(b)  Obligations  incurred,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
section,  against  other  aoproprlatlone  or  ac- 
counts for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  hu- 
man suffering  caused  by  the  earthquake  in 
the  Azores  may  be  charged  to  the  i4>propri- 
atlons  authorized  by  this  section.". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  another 
need  that  may  arise  concerns  the  possi- 
bility that  immigration  relief  will  be  re- 


quired for  certain  individuals  who  are 
unable  to  sustain  themselves  as  a  result 
of  the  earthquake  and,  therefore,  wish  to 
join  relatives  or  friends  in  the  United 
States  to  make  new  lives.  I  recently  wrote 
to  President  Carter  urging  that  he  exer- 
cise his  parole  authority  under  existing 
legislation  to  provide  reUef  in  these  spe- 
cial situations,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Skmatb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  11, 1980. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  a  devas- 
tating earthquake  struck  the  Azores  Islands 
In  Portugal  on  January  1  leaving  some  15- 
18.000  persons  homeless. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  appreciate  It 
very  much  If,  In  consultation  with  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  you  could  give  con- 
sideration to  invoking  your  authority  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pa- 
role Into  the  United  States  certain  Individ- 
uals suffering  particularly  serious  dislocation 
as  a  result  of  the  earthquake.  I  am  thinking 
especially  of  dependent  children  whose  par- 
ents have  been  killed,  elderly  people  who 
have  lost  relatives  constituting  their  only 
means  of  support,  or  other  people  who  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  resuming  their  former 
livellhoo<te. 

With  respect  and  regards. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Cladorne  Pell.^ 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2195.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  implement 
certain  requirements  relating  to  animal 
damage  control,  and  for  other  purposes ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works. 
animal   damage  control  amendments  or 

1980 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue of  western  Uvestock  losses  to  preda- 
tors, particularly  coyotes,  continues  to 
be  one  that  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration reluctantly  addressed  in 
the  past  several  sessions.  The  questions 
of  whether  livestock  losses  could  be  re- 
duced without  excessive  environmental 
harm  has  been  postponed  in  environ- 
mental impact  statements  and  depart- 
mental studies  and  reports.  Most  of 
these  research  studies  have  produced 
positive  findings.  As  these  reports  were 
being  researched.  Congress  continued  to 
express  some  concern  with  the  predator 
control  issue  through  the  budget  process 
with  over  $17  million  marked  for  animal 
damage  control  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

There  exists  a  degree  of  urgency  for 
Congress  to  review  and  amend  the  Ani- 
mal Damage  Control  Act  of  1931  to  re- 
duce the  losses  livestock  producers  are 
facing  in  the  1980's.  Cattlemen,  poultry 
producers,  and  particularly  sheep  and 


goat  raisers  are  seriously  affected.  Ac- 
cu^saLm^  uo  uie  economics,  statistics, 
and  cooperative  service,  USDA,  the  eco- 
nomic uiipuvi  ui  picualioii  losses  to 
sheep  and  cattle  producers  in  16  West- 
em  States  during  1977  totaled  $59  mil- 
lion. This  data  needs  to  be  carried  one 
step  further  to  connect  predator  damage 
to  its  impact  on  consumers.  In  1977,  the 
ESCS  reported  that  negative  impacts  on 
consumers  resulted  from  higher  prices 
and  redu?ed  sui'  ^  es.  The  cost  of  thesa 
losses  attributable  to  coyote  predatlon 
were  $98  million  for  beef  and  $4  mlUion 
for  lamb.  Therefore,  one  can  conclude 
that  the  greatest  economic  impact  of 
coyotes'  predatlon  is  on  consimiers,  not 
just  on  the  livestock  r-rcdi  :crs. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  resulting 
from  the  recent  studies  made  by  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  WildUfe  Service  and  from  the 
experiences  shared  by  my  livestock  con- 
stituents. Texas  ranks  third  in  the  United 
States  in  total  cash  receipts  for  agricul- 
tural marketing  with  approximately  $7.7 
biUion.  However,  in  the  area  of  Uvestock 
production,  Texas  ranked  first  in  the 
areas  of  farm  and  ranch  land  ( 138.7  mil- 
lion acres),  all  cattle  and  calves  (13.9 
million  head),  all  sheep  and  lambs  (2.4 
million  head) ,  all  goats  and  kids  (1.4  mil- 
lion head) ,  and  wool  and  mohair  produc- 
tion (18.5/8.1  million  pounds,  respective- 
ly) in  1978.  I  understand  that  livestock 
producers  need  assistance,  but  they  are 
not  receiving  it  from  Department  of  In- 
terior interpretations  of  the  1931  act  and 
Executive  orders. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
sheep  and  goat  industry  is  affected  the 
most  from  predator  losses.  In  1950,  there 
were  50  million  head  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  Today  the  number  is  ap- 
proximately 12  million  head.  The  reasons 
for  this  decline  are  twofold:  First,  eco- 
nomic loss;  and  second,  lack  of  response 
by  the  Congress  and  executive  branch  to 
the  severity  of  the  producers'  problems. 
Removal  of  the  sheep  and  goat  industry 
from  the  U.S.  economy  will  result  in  a 
loss  in  wool  and  mohair  production — 
both  natural,  renewable  fibers  which  are 
warmth  providers — and  a  replacement  of 
them  with  energy-consuming  synthetic 
fibers  made  from  oil,  gas  or  coal.  This  Is 
not  a  wise  decision  for  America  today. 
The  continued  reduction  of  sheep  and 
goat  numbers  minimizes  the  use  of  many 
f orbs  and  grasses  that  cattle  and  wildlife 
seldom  use.  This  in  itself  may  create 
harmful  ecosystem  disruption. 

Many  concerned  agricultural  and  en- 
viroimiental  groups  desire  to  resolve  the 
predator  problem  and  to  provide  the  as- 
surance that  our  livestock  industry  will 
grow  to  meet  increasing  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion for  food  and  fiber.  This  goal  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  knowledge  that 
predators  do  have  a  significant  place  in 
the  ecosystem  and  that  these  animal  re- 
sources need  to  be  conserved  or  perpetu- 
ated for  future  generations,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  livestock  industry. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  bill  which  I 
introduce  today  addresses  fairly  all  these 
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issues.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2196 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal  Damage 
Control  Amendments  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  producers  of  livestock  provide  a  valu- 
able source  of  food  and  goods  to  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

(2)  despite  efforts  to  reduce  damage 
caused  by  predators  of  livestock,  such  pro- 
ducers continue  to  suffer  significant  losses 
each  year  to  their  livestock  herds  as  a  result 
of  predator  attacks; 

(3)  livestock  producers  have  cooperated 
extensively  with  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  In  developing  and  implementing 
reasonable  animal  damage  control  measures; 
and 

(4)  in  order  to  reduce  significantly  the 
annual  losses  that  livestock  producers  suffer 
as  a  result  of  predator  attacks,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior should  jointly  develop  and  carry  out  a 
balanced  animal  damage  control  program 
that  effectively  utilizes  both  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  control  measures. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
carrying  out  a  program  relating  to  animal 
damage  control,  shall  conduct  such  program. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  accordance  with  the  following : 

(1)  Use,  and  permit  the  use  of  effective 
lethal  and  non-lethal  animal  control  devices, 
methods,  and  chemical  toxicants,  including 
but  not  limited  to^ 

(A)  steel  traps; 

(B)  aerial  gunning; 

(C)  the  M-M  device;  and 

(D)  snares. 

(2)  Undertake  extended  research  activi- 
ties relating  to  chemical  toxicants,  including 
compound  1080,  and  emphasize  selective  and 
environmentally  preferred  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  toxicants.  Such  research  shall  ana- 
lyze— 

(A)  the  efficiency  of  such  toxicants; 

(B)  the  effects  of  such  toxicants  on  the 
environment  and  on  animals  other  than  the 
offending  species;  and 

(C)  the  advantages  of  certain  toxicants. 
Such  research  efforts  shall  be  directed  toward 
the  development  and  use  of  effective  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  toxicants. 

(3)  Use  and  permit  the  vise  of  toxicants, 
Including  compound  1080,  until  such  time  as 
a  more  suitable  selective  toxicant  Is  devel- 
oped. 

(4)  Undertake  applied  field  research  relat- 
ing to  non-lethal  animal  damage  control 
techniques  and  the  effectiveness  of  economi- 
cally feasible  husbandry  practices  in  reducing 
livestock  losses  under  various  field  conditions. 
Such  research  shall  analyze — 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  cost  of  such  tech- 
niques and  practices. 

(By  the  effects  of  such  techniques  and 
practices  on  the  environment  and  on  animals 
other  than  the  crffendlng  ^>ecle8;  and 

(C)  the  advantages  of  certain  techniques 
and  practices. 

(6)  Use  preventive  control  techniques  to 
manage  offending  predator  populations. 

(6)  Establish  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  re- 
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view  the  activities  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  IntericH'  relating  to  i^nim^i  dun- 
age  control.  Such  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  representing  agricult\ml 
and  other  affected  interests.  The  review  of 
such  activities  shall  be  conducted  every  two 
years.  The  committee  shall — 

(A)  assess  the  extent  to  which  ninrnfti 
damage  control  activities  are  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(B)  assess  the  success  of  the  program  In 
reducmg  animal  damage:  and 

(C)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  relating  to  measures  needed  to 
make  such  activities  more  effective. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  oi  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  shall  submit  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  an- 
nuaUy  thereafter,  a  joint  report  relating  to 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
animal  damage  control  program  provided 
for  in  section  3.0 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2197.  A  bill  to  credit,  for  certain 
purposes,  each  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  each  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  was  seized  and  held 
hostage  by  terrorist  forces  In  Iran  with 
1  year  of  service  in  addition  to  all  other 
periods  of  service  to  which  such  employee 
or  member  is  entitled  to  be  credited;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

AMERICAN     hostage     SPECIAL     ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  which  would  give  each 
American  held  hostage  by  Iranian  ex- 
tremists an  additional  year's  credit  for 
retirement  purposes  as  a  result  of  the 
time  they  were  so  held. 

Mr.  President,  some  50  Americans, 
from  a  nimiber  of  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies, have  been  held  hostage  by  brutal, 
thoughtless,  and  obviously  lawless  indi- 
viduals for  over  2  months.  They  have  not 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  E^mbassy 
compound.  Some  have  been  manacled  or 
tied  like  common  criminals.  All  surely 
have  suffered  mental  and  physical  an- 
guish as  a  result  of  this  ordeal.  I  believe 
you  and  all  my  colleagues  are  fully  aware 
of  the  difQculties  and  I  need  not  elabo- 
rate further. 

As  a  result,  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple should  recognize  the  valor  with  which 
these  Americans  have  served  their  coun- 
try. There  is  already  under  study  in  the 
Congress  a  variety  of  measures  to  give 
them  some  special  recognition.  I  support 
those  endeavors  and  hope  something  ad- 
equate is  found. 

Meanwhile,  however,  my  suggestion  is 
a  modest  one  which  I  believe  will  serve 
such  purposes,  be  easy  to  administer,  and 
wiU  not  create  any  inequities.  All  hos- 
tages would  be  equally  eligible,  and  none 
would  receive  more  recognition  than 
others  because  of  pay  or  tax  bracket.  It 
does  not  alter  any  existing  plans  and  has 
lots  of  precedents.  An  added  year  of 
retirement  credit,  available  only  upon 
attainment  of  retirement  age,  has  often 
been  given  for  a  vsulety  of  reasons,  such 
as  service  in  hardship  posts,  combat 
service  in  the  military,  and  so  on.  Costs 


are  spread  out  over  s  long  period  of  time 
and  therefore  are  negligible,  and  yet  for 
the  individual,  it  is  a  benefit  (rf  some 
value  since  a  pensioa  is  increased  In 
value  by  1  year  of  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
given  quick  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  that  we  take  this  small  step  to  rec- 
ognize the  difficult  service  rendered  by 
these  Americans.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  ,  relative  to  special  assist- 
ance to  American  hostages,  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  Committee  aa 
Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


8.  2198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens  distressed  as  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural calamity,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year,  a  severe  earthquake, 
measuring  7.0  on  the  Richter  scale,  dev- 
astated the  Azores  Islands.  Latest  reports 
indicate  that  more  than  50  have  died 
and  ai^roximately  22,000  Azoreans  have 
been  left  homeless.  Physical  damage  esti- 
mates exceed  $100  million. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
aid  the  victims  of  this  natural  disaster — 
people  who  have  lost  their  homes  and 
their  belongings.  Briefiy.  this  bill  would 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  2.000  special 
nonquota  immigrant  visas  to  nationals  <x 
citizens  of  Portugal  who  are  unable  to 
return  to  their  place  of  abode.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  visa  holder  could  also 
bring  in  a  spouse  and  unmarried  children 
under  21  years  of  age. 

The  legislation  further  iH-ovldes  that 
these  visas  shall  be  issued  by  consular 
officers,  as  defined  in  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  The  individuals  who 
choose  to  Immigrate  under  this  measure. 
will  not  be  required  to  demonstrate  that 
they  posess  a  "skill  in  short  supply"  or 
that  they  have  an  "immediate  family 
relative"  residing  in  this  coimtry.  Such 
restrictions,  in  this  time  of  tragedy, 
would  be  cumbersome  and  inmipropriate. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  extension  of 
special  visas  is  a  limited  action.  It  should 
not  and  will  not  provide  an  opixu-tunlty 
for  the  more  than  20.000  homdess  to 
enter  the  United  States.  If,  in  the  coming 
weeks,  it  becomes  apparent  to  this  body 
that  the  issuance  of  2000  visas  is  neither 
necessary  nor  helpful  to  the  Azores.  I 
would  certainly  consider  a  reductioD  of 
that  number. 

I  seek  to  offer  immigration  as  an  op- 
ticm  to  those  most  destitute  individuals. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  elderly,  who  have 
no  means  of  support  following  the  death 
of  their  relatives;  of  the  children  or- 
phaned in  the  disaster,  and  of  those 
Azoreans  who  have  no  foreseeable  (»>por- 
tunlty  to  resume  their  previous  liveli- 
hood. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment's desire  to  maintain  the  populaticn 
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of  the  Azores  at  existing  levels.  In  no 
way  does  this  proposal  seek  to  rob  the 
islands  of  their  greatest  resource — the 
AHM*ean  pe<H}le.  themselves.  It  is,  rather, 
an  act  of  friendship  during  a  time  of 
need. 

More  than  5,000  homes,  located  pri- 
marily on  the  Island  of  Terceira  and 
Sao  Jorge,  were  ccHnpletely  destroyed. 
Six  thousand  more  are  uninhabitable  be- 
cause of  severe  structural  damage.  Elec- 
tricity may  not  be  restored  to  some  areas 
for  another  year. 

The  reconstruction  of  this  housing  is 
essential  to  the  well-bemg  ox  the  islands. 
The  distingiiished  Congresswoman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Hecklkr,  following 
her  return  from  the  Azores,  has  indi- 
cated to  me  her  interest  in  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  provide  economic 
assistance  in  the  reconstruction  effort. 
My  distinguished  colleague  frmn  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Pill,  has  also  been 
working  along  these  lines,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  their  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  tradition  in 
this  country  of  providing  asylum  for 
those  who  suffer  from  natural  disasters. 
In  1958,  when  volcanic  eruptions  struck 
the  Azores,  Congress  quickly  responded 
to  humanitarian  concerns  in  extending 
special  visas. 

The  present  situation  in  the  Azores  is 
equally  tragic  and  deserves  our  immedi- 
ate attention.  The  people  of  Portugal  and 
the  Azores,  in  the  past,  have  proved  to 
be  valuable,  industrious  citizens.  I  am 
absolutely  confident  that  the  Azoreans, 
to  whom  we  are  extending  this  invita- 
tion, will  make  important  contributions 
to  American  society. 

My  leglslaUcm,  the  Azorean  Relief  Act 
of  1980,  offers  to  destitute  families  the 
shelter  of  this  country,  if  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  their  Uves  can  be  reestab- 
lished in  their  homeland. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  this 
country's  traditional  acceptance  of  a  peo- 
ple in  need  through  prompt  ccmsidera- 
tion  and  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.    2198 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlslona  of  any  other 
law.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  Issued 
two  thousand  specUl  nonquota  Immigrant 
visas  to  aUens.  specified  In  section  2  of  this 
Act.  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  as 
Immigrants,  and  to  their  spouses  and  their 
unmarried  sons  or  daughters  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  Including  stepsons  or  step- 
daughters, and  sons  or  daughters  adopted 
prior  to  January  1.  1980,  If  accompanying 
them,  notwithstanding  any  numerical  lim- 
itations. 

S«c.  2.  Visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  only  to  nationals  or 
citizens  of  Portugal  who,  because  of  natural 
CAlamlty  in  the  Azores  Islands  on  January  1, 
1980,  are  out  of  their  usual  place  of  abode  In 
such  Islands  and  unable  to  return  thereto. 
and  who  are  in  urgent  need  of  assistance  for 
the  essentials  of  life. 


Sec.  3.  Visas  authorized  by  this  Act  may 
be  issued  by  consular  officers  as  defined  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  221 
of  that  Act  If  each  such  alien  Is  found  to 
be  eligible  to  be  issued  an  immigrant  visa 
and  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  except  as  It  applies  m 
section  312(a)  (14)  and  212(a)  (IS)  and  if  a 
quota  number  is  not  available  to  such  alien 
at  the  time  of  his  application  for  a  visa. 

Sec.  4.  Aliens  receiving  visas  under  this 
Act  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  the  fee  pre- 
scribed in  section  281  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  In  this  Act,  the  definitions  con- 
tained in  section  101  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  apply 
in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  No  special  nonquota  immigrant 
visas  shall  be  Issued  imder  this  Act  after 
June  30.  1981. 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  : 
S.  2199.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  price  sup- 
port loans  available  to  producers  on  their 

1979  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  feed 
grains  without  regard  to  whether  they 
participated  in  the  Federal  programs  in 
effect  for  such  commodities,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  announce  and  carry  out 
a  cropland  set-aside  program  for  the 

1980  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  feed 
grains,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  price  sup- 
port loans  available  to  producers  on  their 
1979  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  feed 
grains  without  regard  to  whether  they 
participated  in  the  Federal  programs  in 
effect  for  such  commodities,  and  also  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  announce  and 
carry  out  a  cropland  set- aside  program 
for  the  1980  crops  of  wheat,  com.  and 
feed  grains,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Iowa  are 
both  bewildered  and  extremely  upset 
about  the  Soviet  embargo  which  cuts  to 
the  heart  of  our  State's  economy — so 
heavily  dependent  on  exports  of  grain 
and  farm  machinery. 

Bewilderment.  Mr.  President,  because 
you  will  not  find  more  patriotic  people 
anywhere  than  Iowa.  We  want  to  sup- 
port our  President. 

But  we  are  very  upset,  Mr.  President, 
because  of  the  emerging  pattem  of 
reprehensible  deception  in  the  messages 
farmers  are  sent  from  the  White  House 
and  the  USDA. 

Our  preacJier  back  in  Davenport  used 
to  call  it  "the  sin  of  omission, "  and  that 
Mr.  President,  is  what  the  administra- 
tion has  committed. 

In  that  first  embargo  message,  Iowa 
farmers  were  assured  that  their  sacri- 
fice would  turn  into  an  effective  weapon 
against  the  Russians  since  other  coun- 
tries had  agreed  to  limit  grain  sales  as 
well.  Now,  of  course,  farmers  know  that 
such  assurances  of  cooperation  from 
other  nations  "were  merely  false  hopes 
held  out  by  the  administration"  which 


was  aimlessly  groping  for  "thin  threads" 
on  which  to  hang  an  ill-advised,  emo- 
tionally initiated,  ineffective  embargo. 

Second,  when  the  administration 
promised  a  "multipoint  program"  of 
price  supports  to  ease  the  effects  of  the 
embargo,  the  administration  knew  full 
well  that  only  about  1  out  of  10  of  Iowa's 
farmers  were  eligible  for  the  aid. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  USDA  forecasts, 
and  '"expanding  export  markets"  in  1979, 
had  caused  Iowa  farmers  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  set-aside  program,  thus  elim- 
inating 90  percent  of  them  from  collect- 
ing on  the  loan  rate. 

Third,  the  administration  has  offered 
to  buy  up  the  grain  contracts  for  17 
milUon  metric  tons  of  grain  headed  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  admin  stration 
knew  full  well  that  the  farmers,  and 
not  the  taxpayers,  would  end  up  with  a 
major  burden.  Yes,  the  grain  companies 
are  off  the  hook  with  their  contracts. 
But  that  grain  has  not  been  purchased 
yet  from  the  farmers.  They  have  no  con- 
tracts to  sell,  but  they  are  still  on  the 
hook  with  their  contracts  to  their  bank- 
ers and  implement  dealers  anc  chemical 
suppliers  and  lots  of  others. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  put  out  promises 
of  new  customers  that  are  just  not  true. 
The  press  release  on  the  Mexican  pur- 
chase was  certainly  deceiving  and  a 
sham. 

In  addition,  as  Dr.  Milton  Friedman 
has  pointed  out,  the  administration 
knows  full  well  that  the  grain  embargo 
will  have  a  "trivial"  effect  on  Russia. 
So  many  sources  of  grain  are  available. 
Knowing  all  this  and  yet  telling  the 
American  farmers  otherwise,  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  shamelessly  equate 
patriotism  and  this  pitiful  embargo — an 
embargo  whose  main  effect  has  been  the 
immediate  lowering  of  grain  prices  and 
general  chaos  in  American  agriculture. 
President  Carter  pulled  out  his  six-gun 
and  shot  the  American  farmer  in  the 
foot,  all  the  while  telling  Russia — "Take 
that." 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  will  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ease  some 
of  the  immediate  burden  on  farmers 
that  this  embargo  has  caused. 

My  bill  will  allow  the  USDA  to  open 
up  the  1979  feed  grain  program  to  those 
90  percent  of  Iowa  farmers  who  are  not 
now  eligible.  This  can  be  done  with  non- 
recourse or  emergency  recourse  loans. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  it  will  al- 
low the  Secretary  to  adjust  the  1980 
feed  grain  program  in  light  of  the  em- 
bargo. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  consider 
these  measures  only  stopgap  and  only 
applying  to  the  2  years  in  question. 

Our  aim  is  to  keep  the  Oovemment 
off  the  farm  whenever  possible.  The 
marketplace  should  provide  for  the 
farmer — not  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  2199 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make 
nonrecourse  loans  available  to  producers  on 
their  1979  crops  of  wheat,  com.  and  feed 
grains  without  regard  to  whether  such  pro- 
ducers participated  in  the  1979  Federal  pro- 
grams for  such  crops;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  make 
emergency  loans  to  producers  of  wheat,  com, 
and  feed  grains  without  regard  to  whether 
«uch  producers  participated  to  the  1979 
Federal  programs  for  such  commodities. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  any  prior  announcement  made 
by  him  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  announce  and  carry  out  a 
cropland  set-aside  program  for  wheat,  com, 
and  feed  grains  for  the  1980  crops  of  such 
commodities  If  he  deems  such  action  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest  as  a  result  of  the  sus- 
pension Imposed  on  the  export  of  grato  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  order  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively a  set-aside  program  for  the  1980  crop 
of  any  such  commodity,  after  having  previ- 
ously announced  that  no  such  program 
would  be  to  effect  for  such  crop  of  such 
commodity,  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
modifications  and  adjustments  in  such  pro- 
gram as  he  deems  necessary  tiecause  of  the 
delay  In  Instituting  a  set-aside  program  for 
such  crop  of  such  commodity. 


ByMr.  WEICKER: 

S.  2200.  A  bill  to  impose  a  trade  em- 
bargo against  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  imtil  its  troops  and  their 
support  units  withdraw  from  Afghan- 
istan: to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Weicker  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  appear  elsewhere 
in  today's  proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  BEKLMON: 
S.  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
special  valuation  of  farm  property  for 
purposes  of  the  estate  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SPECIAL    USE    VALUATION'    AMKNOKEKT' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  contains  revisions 
of  certain  rules  affecting  the  special 
valuation  of  family  farms  under  the 
estate  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  estate  tax 
laws  in  effect  prior  to  1976,  all  pr(H>erty 
was  included  in  a  decedent's  gross  estate 
at  its  fair  market  value.  In  determining 
fair  market  value,  it  was  presumed  that 
the  property  would  change  hands  be- 
tween a  willing  buyer  and  seUer  on  the 
basis  of  a  price  which  reflected  the  po- 
tential "highest  and  best  use"  of  the 
property.  This  price  did  not  necessaully 
reflect  the  actual  use  of  the  property  by 
the  decedent. 

This  valuation  method  resulted  in 
higher  estate  taxes  for  decedents  whose 
estates  included  farmland  which  was 
used  for  farming  purposes  but  could  have 
been  used  for  some  other,  more  profit- 
able, commercial  purpose.  In  some  cases, 
this  higher  tax  made  it  difficult  for  the 
family  of  the  decedent  to  continue  to  use 
the  land  for  farming  because  the  income 
from  fanning  was  not  sufBclent  to  pay 


an  estate  tax  based  on  a  speculative, 
commercial  use  of  the  land  rather  than 
use  of  the  land  as  a  farm. 

In  1976,  the  Congress  recognized  that 
it  was  ins^ropriate  to  value  farm  land 
on  the  basis  of  its  potential  highest  and 
best  use  and  changed  the  law  to  allow  a 
special  valuation  of  farm  property.  This 
provision  allows  valuation  on  the  basis 
of  use  of  the  property  as  a  farm,  not  on 
the  property's  speculative  value  imder  a 
highest  and  best  use  approach. 

The  provision  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1976  includes  two  methods  for  valuing 
family  farms  and  real  estate  use  in  cer- 
tain closely  held  businesses.  The  first 
method,  which  is  available  only  for 
farms,  involves  the  use  of  a  mathemat- 
ical formula,  and  is  intended  to  reduce 
subjectivity  in  farm  valuation.  The 
second  method,  available  to  all  prop- 
erty subject  to  special  use  valuation,  in- 
volves the  application  of  a  list  of  com- 
monly accepted  appraisal  factors,  such 
as  the  capitalization  of  income  from  the 
property. 

Mr.  President,  my  sunendment  is  de- 
signed to  make  one  important  change 
in  the  mathematical  formula  method  of 
valuation.  Under  this  formula,  the  aver- 
age State  and  local  real  estate  taxes  of 
comparable  land  are  first  subtracted 
from  the  average  annual  gross  cash 
rental  for  comparable  land.  The  result 
is  then  divided  by  the  average  annual 
effective  interest  rate  for  all  new  Federal 
land  bank  loans,  and  the  result  is  the 
value  of  the  farm  for  estate  tax  purposes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  currently 
provides  that  only  comparable  gross 
cash  rentals  may  be  used  in  the  for- 
mula; it  does  not  allow  the  use  of  crop 
share  rentals  in  the  formula.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  it  is  customary  to 
have  crop  share  rather  than  cash  rental 
payments.  Although  the  alternative 
valuation  method  involving  the  use  of 
various  commonly  accepted  appraisal 
factors  is  available  where  there  is  no 
comparable  gross  cash  rental  informa- 
tion, the  literal  apphcation  of  the  statute 
means  that  executors  in  many  areas  will 
not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  ttie  ob- 
jective and  simple  formula  in  the  law. 
My  amendment  would  remove  this  bar- 
rier from  the  law  by  allowing  the  formula 
to  apply  to  "in  kind"  rentals  for  com- 
parable property  where  there  is  no  com- 
parable property  from  which  a  cash 
rental  may  be  determined. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  simply 
clarifies  the  1976  special  use  valuation 
amendment  so  that  crop  rent  may  be  used 
in  the  special  use  valuation  formula 
when  no  comparable  cash  rents  are  avail- 
able. An  estate  should  not  be  denied  the 
availability  of  the  special  use  valuat'on 
just  because  the  land  assets  happen  to  be 
located  in  an  area  where  cash  rents  are 
not  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2301 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 


(a)  paragr^h  (7)  of  Section  2032A(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  the  method  of  valuing  farms)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  aa  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
paragr^h  (A)  the  foUowlng  new  subparar- 
graph: 

"(B)  In  ktad  rentaU. — Net  to  kind  rentals 
(crop  share  rentals)  from  comparable  real 
property  in  the  locality  of  the  farm  for  farm- 
ing purposes  may  be  used  to  the  formula 
provided  by  subparagraph  (A)  where  there 
Is  no  such  comparable  real  property  from 
which  a  cash  rental  may  be  determined.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  net  to 
ktod  rental'  means  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  value  of  the  commodity  received 
by  the  lessor  of  the  land  on  which  such 
commodity  is  produced,  over 

"(11)  the  cash  operating  expenses  of  grow- 
ing such  a  commodity  which,  under  the 
lease,  are  paid  by  the  Lessor":  and 

(b)  to  subparagraph  (C) .  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "or  In  kind 
rental"  after  "rental". 

(c)  Effective  date. — ^The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  iHll  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bob  Paquin,  of 
my  staff,  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BELLMON)  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling,  in  effect,  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  assess  U.S.  defoise  and  foreign 
policy. 

I  have  come  to  the  floor  expressly  to 
support  the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 
Recent  events  have  served  to  underscore 
problems  that  have  been  developing  for 
some  time  with  respect  to  American  de- 
fense posture  and  foreign  policy. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  across- 
the-board  increases  in  defense  spending 
and  quite  often  opposed  across-the-board 
decreases  because  I  do  not  believe  in 
throwing  money  at  a  problem  in  a  ran- 
dom msmner.  I  have  supported  the  All 
Volunteer  Force  and  opposed  conscrip- 
tion because,  for  me,  the  need  for  a  draft 
has  not  been  adequately  demonstrated. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  disagree  on  these 
points — on  each  of  them.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment that  we  must  get  to  the  bottom  of 
these  questions. 

It  may  be  possible  that  we  need  to 
spend  more  on  defense.  It  may  be  possi- 
ble that  we  need  a  draft — or  registration, 
or  the  opposite  of  each  of  these.  However, 
these  and  other  questions  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  a  timely,  coordinated  way.  My 
colleague  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  do  not 
always  agree,  but  this  time  I  am  In  full 
accord  with  his  posiUon,  that  these  ques- 
tions have  to  be  asked  and  we  must  make 
an  effort  to  answer  them  in  a  far  better 
fashion  than  we  have  to  date. 

The  United  States  is  united  today,  as 
it  has  not  been  for  a  long  time. 
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unfortunately,  the  outrage  of  what 
has  happened  in  Iran  and  the  outxaiie 
directed  toward  the  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan  has  helped  bring  about  this 
unity. 

I  do  not  think  we  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  220 
million  Americans  if  we  squander  this 
unity.  Senator  Bkllmon's  proposal  must 
be  viewed  in  this  light.  We  in  the  Senate 
must  pool  our  expertise,  our  committees, 
and  work  more  closely  than  we  ever  have 
before. 

Our  defense  posture  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  money,  but  how  that  money  is 
spent.  We  must  not  set  arbitrary  percen- 
tages for  growth  in  defense  spending,  in 
effect,  just  throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lem. We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
components  of  our  national  security  and 
act  decisively  to  improve  them.  We  must 
weigh  these  decisions  with  care  and  tar- 
get our  defense  dollars  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

Since  Vietnam,  our  defense  policy  and 
our  foreign  policy  have  been  ambiguous 
and  drifting.  The  Iranian  crisis,  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  de- 
terioration of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions marked  by  the  shelving  of  SALT  II, 
have  combined  to  wake  us  abruptly.  We 
must  act,  but  we  must  act  calmly  and 
strongly.  We  cannot  drift  any  longer. 

If  we  can  direct  our  national  unity 
toward  a  national  purpose,  we  will 
salvage  much  of  what  has  happened 
throughout  the  world  in  the  past  few 
years. 

We  Americans  possess  an  imgues- 
tloned  unity  today,  and  I  believe  very 
strongly  toat  we  must  direct  this  unity 
toward  a  national  purpose.  We  also 
have  today  a  national  need:  to  reach  a 
consoisus  on  the  future  course  of  Ameri- 
can defense  and  foreign  policy.  The 
pace  of  international  events  demands 
this. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  Senator's  firm 
belief  that  the  Senate  should  coordinate 
the  expertise  represented  by  several 
members  of  the  appropriate  committees 
and  empower  these  Senators  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  capacity  of  a  special  tem- 
POTary  select  committee,  which  will  listen 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
said,  and  we  should  follow  his  recom- 
mendations. 

The  need  is  evident.  The  time  is  ap- 
propriate— and  the  responsibility  is  ours. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  express  my  appreciatirai  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
the  position  he  has  tak&i  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  think  he  and  I  are  possibly  on  a 
little  different  side  in  the  defense,  but 
in  total  agreement  that  before  we  start 
spending  additional  billicais  of  dollars 
for  defense  programs,  that  we  need  to 
know  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  am  told  that  over  the  last  10  years, 
we  have  spent  a  trillion  dollars  for  de- 
fense in  this  country.  If  we  go  ahead 
with  the  5  or  6  percent  a  year  add-ons, 
which  seems  to  be  the  present  inclina- 
tion of  the  Senate,  we  wUl  spend  another 
trillion  dollars  in  the  next  5  years. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
feels  as  I  do,  that  we  need  to  know 


whether  or  not  the  defense  capability  we 
are  going  to  buy  with  all  these  multiplied 
billions  is  truly  necessary  to  support 
whatever  foreign  policy  we  finally  adopt. 

I  would  like  very  much,  as  a  member 
of  both  the  Appropriations  and  Budget 
Committees,  to  know  what  it  is  we  are 
accomplishing  with  these  billions  of  de- 
fense dollars,  before  we  laimch  into 
these  pn^rams. 

I  am  distressed — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  feels  the  same 
way— that,  in  the  Senate,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  makes  defense 
policy  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee makes  foreign  policy,  and  it 
seems  that  the  twain  never  meet.  They 
can  meet  only  in  the  full  Senate,  and 
this  is  the  reason  I  propose  that  we  have 
a  Senate  select  committee. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  do  any  more 
than  has  been  done  to  cause  such  a  com- 
mittee to  be  created;  and  I  am  curious 
to  know  whether  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  any  ideas  as  to  what  might  be 
done  now,  to  see  that  we  cause  the  full 
Senate  to  focus  on  the  problem  and  de- 
cide to  take  action  before  we  appropri- 
ate for  the  defense  budget  this  year. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  think  we  should  talk 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve, with  respect  to  all  our  colleagues, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  imanlmlty 
on  this. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  periodi- 
cally. Senator  Goldwater  and  I  sounded 
as  though  we  were  singing  a  duet  when 
we  were  talking  about  debating  our  for- 
eign and  defense  policies  together. 

Often,  our  foreign  policy  goes  in  a  di- 
rection in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  car- 
ried out  only  if  it  is  backed  up  with  the 
armed  services  of  our  country.  Yet, 
nobody  has  taken  the  time  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Armed  Forces  are 
adequately  positioned  or  adequately 
equipped  to  carry  out  that  foreign  policy. 

Conversely,  we  have  at  times  com- 
mitted our  military  might  in  areas  where, 
if  we  ever  stopped  to  question  it,  we 
would  have  the  obvious  question:  Does 
that  really  carry  out  what  we  want  in 
our  own  citizens  but  also  to  our  allies 
national  best  interests? 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
wisely  stated,  the  trillion -dollar  expendi- 
ture over  the  last  10  years  is  in  direct  ex- 
penditures, and  it  has  committed  us  to 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  indirect 
expenditures,  frwn  veterans  benefits  on 
through. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  no  problem  in  carrying  out 
my  responsibilities  in  voting  for  such 
mammoth  appropriations;  but  I  do  have 
a  problem,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
in  carrying  out  my  responsibilities  if  I 
cannot  be  convinced  that  those  dollars 
are  going  for  our  national  interests. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
there  is  no  person  in  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve, who  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  and 
make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary 
to  maintain  the  security  of  our  country. 
But  the  security  of  our  country  Itself 
becomes  threatened  if.  in  trying  to  main- 
tain it.  we  do  it  in  such  a  haphazard 
fashion  that  we  do  not  know  whether  our 


foreign  policy  and  defense  policy  com- 
bine in  such  a  way  that  it  fulfills  the 
obligations  of  our  country,  not  only  to 
our  own  citizens  but  also  to  our  idlies 
outside  our  borders. 

So  I  commend  the  step  that  the  Sen- 
ate from  Oklahoma  has  taken.  I  think 
it  is  an  absolutely  necessary  first  step. 

I  believe  those  who  feel  this  way  are 
required  now  to  bring  every  effort  among 
our  colleagues  to  coalesce  it — ^not  on  a 
permanent,  forever  binding  commitment, 
but  to  bring  about  this  debate  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion,  with  Senators  who  have 
expertise  on  the  various  committees  in- 
volved. Senators  who  have  varying  politi- 
cal ideologies,  and  try  to  use  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  it  should  be  used,  as  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  our  Government,  to 
bring  about  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Vermont.  We  are  in  totsJ  agree- 
ment on  this  matter. 
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By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  hlmaeU 
and  Mr.  Lkaht)  : 

S.J.  Res.  133.  A  joint  resolution  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  local  nutrition  moni- 
toring throughout  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Leahy  of 
Vermont,  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
calling  for  a  system  of  monitoring  the 
nutritional  status  of  the  American 
people.  I  think  this  resolution,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Congressman  Richmokd,  is  one  that 
is  deserving  of  the  support  of  all  of 
us  who  would  like  to  see  hunger  and 
malnutrition  ended  in  the  United 
States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS 

S.     1369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweikxr, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1269,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1964 
with  respect  to  reduced  fare  ridership  for 
elderly  or  handicapped  persons. 

S.     1«3B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thukiioni))  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1435,  a  bill  to  fmiend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  system  of  capital  recovery  for  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment,  and  to 
encourage  economic  growth  and  modern- 
ization through  increased  capital  in- 
vestment and  expanded  employment 
opportunities. 

S.     1638 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MATStmACA)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1638,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 


to  provide  for  the  amortization  of 
startup  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
in  starting  a  new  trade  or  business. 

8.    3079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2079,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  patent 
and  trademark  laws  by  establishing  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATX    JODTT   RESOLTTTION    19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  March  1979 
as  "Youth  Art  Month." 

SKNATX    JOINT    RESOLTTTION    23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dttrkin)  , 
and  the  Senator  frcMn  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  22,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
tection of  unborn  children  and  other 
persons. 

SENATE  CONCI7SRENT   RESOLTTTTON    60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cmi),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattield),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 60,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sence  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  Christians 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DsCon- 
cna),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattield),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  (Mr.  Armstrong)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 61,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  Christians 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanks)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 62,  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Irina  Astak- 
hova  McClellan  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMSNDMENT  NO.  1638 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  Senator  fnmi  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 


Durkin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1628  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  HJi.  3236,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  better  work  incentives  and 
improved  accountability  in  the  disability 
insurance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  330— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  RECESS  WAIVING 
CONGRESSIONAL   BUDGET   ACT 

Mr.  cnrURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Reiauoas,  reported  uhe  ioiiow- 
ing  original  resolution,  on  January  17, 
19tf0,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  330 

Reaolved,  tbAt  ptmuant  to  section  402(c) 
Of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2012,  a  bill  to  authorize  assistance  In  sup- 
port of  peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of 
development  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  allow  the  au- 
thorization of  (1)  •80,000,000  in  additional 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1980  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  (2)  $2,(KK),000  In 
additional  budget  authority  foi-  fiscal  year 
1980  for  foreign  military  sales  credits  and 
(3)  $1,000,000  In  additional  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1980  for  International  mili- 
tary education  and  training,  for  nations  in 
Centra!   America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  15.  1979.  deadline  be- 
cause the  events  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  nations  which  led  to  the  request 
for  additional  funds  did  not  occur  until  after 
May  15,  1979. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
this  supplemental  authorization  will  be  to 
Umlt  the  ability  of  the  President  to  provide 
economic  assistance  which  can  contribute  to 
a  restoration  of  peace  and  stability  in  On- 
tral  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  335— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMTT- 
TEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRI- 
TION. AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, reported  the  following  original 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  336 

Retolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  the  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  Its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1980, 
through  February  28,  1981,  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Oovernment  depertccent  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  relmburaable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $813,000, 


of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $36,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procorenaent  of  tlie 
services  of  Indlvlaual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (••  aatbortsed  by  sec- 
tion 302(1)  of  the  Legislative  Beorganlaa- 
tlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  reoommenda- 
tlons  for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  28,  1901. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  eoo- 
tlngent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher* 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual   rate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  rOR 
PRINTINO 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY  CIVIL 
APPLICATIONS  AUTHORIZATKW8, 
1980— S.  688 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1639 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himsdf  and  Mr. 
Javtts)  sulHnitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  S.  688,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
civilian  programs  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Bir.  President,  I  am 
joined  by  my  colleague  Senator  Jatrs 
in  submitting  this  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  civilian  authoriza- 
tion bill,  S.  688.  that  would  authorize  a 
nuclear  waste  demonstration  project  at 
West  VaUey.  N.Y. 

West  Valley  is  the  site  of  this  Na- 
tion's only  nuclear  fuel  reprocessins 
plant.  Over  75  percent  of  the  high  level 
liquid  waste  at  West  VaUey  is  from 
Federal  facilities  or  commercial  z«ac- 
tors  imder  contract  with  the  former 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  On  March  8, 
1977,  the  GAO  recommended  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Comm'ssion  develop 
criteria  for  handling  the  waste  and  de- 
commissioning the  site.  The  GAO  re- 
{>ort  also  recommended  that  the  NRC 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  de- 
velop a  policy  of  Federal  asisstance  to 
New  York  for  the  site. 

On  March  15. 1978,  the  DOE  task  force 
for  review  of  nuclear  waste  management 
stated  that  "DOE  should  accept  re^wn- 
sibility  for  the  high  level  waste  at  West 
Valley."  (5ver  a  year  later,  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  wrote  to  Gov.  Hugh 
Carey  expressing  DOE's  wUlingneas  to 
accept  overall  management  responsibil- 
ity and  bear  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  a 
program  of  high-level  liquid  waste  so- 
lidification, storage,  transfer  to  a  Fed- 
eral repository  for  solidified  wastes,  and 
decOTimissioning  of  all  facilities  asso- 
ciated with  these  activities. 

Thus,  we  find  ourselves  in  January 
1980  with  all  parties  in  agreemoit  that 
West  Valley  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  ahready  passed  their 
version  of  the  DOE  authorization  bill. 
HH.  3000,  with  the  identical  language  on 
the  West  Valley  project. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  In  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoiB,  as  follows : 

AlCXNDIfXNT  No.   1639 

On  pag*  88  kfter  llos  8,  loaert  th« 
following: 

(8)  Wast  VaUey  Project 

(A)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  (herein- 
after In  this  aection  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  carry  out.  In  accordance  with 
the  proTlslons  of  section  104(c)(0)  of  thi3 
Act.  a  high-level  liquid  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement demonstration  project  at  the  West- 
ern New  York  Service  Center  In  West  Valley, 
New  York  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
project").  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
project  by  vitrifying  the  high-level  liquid 
nuclear  wastes  located  at  such  Center  or  by 
employing  the  most  effective  technology  for 
aoUdlflcatton  available.  The  Secretary  shall, 
as  part  of  the  project,  also  (A)  aa  soon  as 
feasible  transport  such  solidified  wastes.  In 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  law, 
to  an  appropriate  Federal  repository  for  long 
term  burial,  and  (B)  decontaminate  and  de- 
commlsBlon  facilities,  materials,  and  hard- 
ware used  In  connection  with  the  project. 

(11)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(a)  prepare  a  plan  for  safe  removal  oi 
such  wastes  from  tank  numbered  8D-3  and 
any  other  storage  tank  at  the  Center  con- 
taining such  wastes,  including  safely  breach- 
ing the  tanks,  operating  waste  removal 
equipment,  and  sluicing  techniques,  and 

(b)  determine  the  feasibility  of  immobili- 
zation and  waste  handling  techniques  re- 
quired by  the  unique  situation  of  such 
wastes  at  the  Center,  including  initiation  of 
detailed  engineering  and  coet  eattmates  as 
well  as  safety  analyses  and  environmental 
impact  analyses. 

(lU)  Title  to  the  high  level  liquid  wastes 
at  the  Center  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  upon  payment  by  the  State  of 
New  Tork  and  other  appropriate  persons  of 
an  appropriate  fee.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  perpetual  care  and  main- 
tenance of  such  wastes. 

(B)  Ttiere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  more  than  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980 
for  the  project.  Funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated In  subsequent  fiscal  years  for  the 
project  shall  not  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  purpose  until  the  Secretary,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  other  appropriate 
persons  enter  into  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments aa  may  be  required — 

(I)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  title  of 
such  wastes  and  the  payment  therefor, 

(II)  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
property  and  faculties  at  the  Center  for  the 
project, 

(III)  to  share  the  costs  of  the  project,  ex- 
cept that  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  coets 
shall  be  limited  to  no  more  than  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof  and  in  determining  such  share 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  utilization 
of  such  Center  by  the  Secretary  for  the  proj- 
ect, the  amount  of  money  in  the  existing 
perpetual  care  fund  orlgln&Uy  designated  to 
provide  for  ultimate  disposition  of  the  high 
level  liquid  nuclear  waste  at  the  Center,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
approprtate.  and 

(Iv)  to  otherwise  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  the  project  in  a  timely  manner. 

(C)  In  carrying  out  the  protect,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  consult  with  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Cammlsaion.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Director  of  the 
Oeological  Survey,  the  SUte  of  New  York, 
and  the  cmnmerclal  operator  of  the  Center. 

(D)  Not  later  than  February  1.  1980,  and 


on  February  1  of  each  calendar  year  there- 
after during  the  term  of  the  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalie,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  an  up-to-date  report  contain- 
ing a  detailed  description  of  the  activities 
of  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  project, 
including  the  costs  incurred,  and  the  activ- 
ities to  be  taken  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
the  costs  thereof.  Any  contract  or  agreement 
executed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  summftrtes  thereof,  sball 
be  promptly  transmitted  to  such  committees 
for  their  information  and  review. 

(E)  Other  than  the  costs  and  responsibil- 
ities established  by  section  104(c)  (8)  for  the 
project,  nothing  in  such  section  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  any  rights,  obliga- 
tions, or  liabilities  of  the  commercial  oper- 
ator of  the  Center,  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  any  person,  as  is  appropriate,  arising 
imder  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  or 
under  any  other  law.  contract,  or  agreement 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  or  decon- 
tamination of  any  facilities  or  property  at 
the  Center  or  for  any  wastes  at  the  Center. 
Nothing  in  such  section  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  any  applicable  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  or 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  The 
provisions  of  section  104(c)  (8)  shall  not 
apply  or  be  extended  to  any  facility  or  prop- 
erty at  the  Center  which  Is  not  used  in  con- 
ducting the  project.9 


SOCIAL  sEcuRiry  amendments— 

S.  2073 

AMnn>MKMT  NO.    ISSO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2073,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  revise  the  medicaid  match- 
ing fwmula. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  I  introduced  S.  2073,  a  bill  that 
would  revise  and  improve  the  formula 
determining  a  State's  share  of  its  medic- 
aid exi>enses.  Unfortunately,  a  clause 
was  inadvertently  mnitted  from  the  bUl 
which  would  have  insured  that  no  State 
would  receive  lower  medicaid  reimburse- 
ments, as  a  result  of  this  change,  than  it 
received  in  fiscal  year  1980. 1  wish  to  cor- 
rect this,  and  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2073  that  will  do  so.  This 
change  will  cost  less  than  $30  million  in 
1981,  a  small  price  to  insure  that  no 
State  is  harmed  by  a  change  that  would 
certainly  benefit  the  Nation  at  large. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  S.  2073, 
with  my  accompansrlng  amendment  in- 
corporated into  it.  ■ 

There  being  no  objectirai,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.2073 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Iliat  sec- 
tion 1905(b)  of  the  Spcial  Security  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  term  "Federal  medical  assist- 
ance percentage'  for  any  State  shall  be  equal 
to  100  per  centum  less  the  State  percentage, 
"nie  State  percentage  shall  be  35  per  centum 
muIUpUed  by  a  fraction — 

"(A)  the  nvmer%tor  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  per  capita  income  of  such  State,  and 


"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  equal 
to  (i)  the  per  capita  income  of  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  multi- 
pUed  by  (11)  the  cost-of-living  Index  (de- 
termined under  paragraph  (3))  for  such 
State. 

"(3)  (A)  The  co6t-of-Uvlng  index  for  any 
State  shall  be  equal  to  the  intermediate 
budget  for  that  State,  divided  by  the  na- 
tional intermediate  budget. 

"(B)  The  intermediate  budget  for  any 
SUte  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
based  upon  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
LAbor  Statistics,  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  rural  intermediate  budget  for  a 
SUte  shall  be  the  Intermediate  budget  for 
a  family  of  four  (as  defined  by  the  Biireau 
of  Labor  SUtUtics)  in  such  SUte  for  the 
areas  of  such  SUU  not  Included  In  any 
standard  metropoUUn  sUtlstical  area. 

"(U)  The  urban  intermediate  budget  for 
a  SUte  shaU  be  the  sum  of  the  following 
product  for  each  of  the  areas  in  the  SUte 
that  is  within  any  sundard  metropolitan 
statistical  area: 

"(I)  the  Intermediate  budget  for  a  family 
of  four  (as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtlstics)  In  such  standard  metropoUUn 
sUUstlcal  area,  multiplied  by 

"(11)  the  percentage  of  the  SUte's  popula- 
tion that  resides  in  such  standard  metro- 
poUUn statistical  area. 

"(lU)  The  intermediate  budget  for  the 
State  shall  be  (I)  the  rural  intermediate 
budget  for  such  SUte,  multiplied  by  the 
percentage  of  the  State's  population  that 
does  not  reside  in  any  standard  metropol- 
iUn  SUtlstical  area,  plus  (11)  the  urban 
intermediate  budget  for  such  SUte.  multi- 
plied by  the  percentage  of  the  SUU's  popula- 
tion that  resides  in  any  standard  metropol- 
lUn  statistical  area. 

"(C)  The  Secretary,  In  consulUtion  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shall  deter- 
mine the  national  intermediate  budget  for 
a  family  of  four  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
budget  is  determined  \mder  subparagraph 
(B)   or  Individual  SUtes. 

"(3)  In  determining  per  caplU  Income  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  exclude  from  income  all  cash  transfer 
paymenU  which  are  based  on  need  and  are 
made  from  public  funds. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  Federal  medical  assisUnce  per- 
centage shall  m  no  case  be  less  than  50  per- 
centum  or  more  than  83  per  centum: 

"(B)  the  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  50  per  centum: 

"(C)  the  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage shall  be  100  per  centum  with  respect 
to  amounts  expended  u  medical  assistance 
for  services  which  are  received  through  an 
Indian  Health  Service  Facility  whether  op- 
erated by  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  by 
an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  oreanlzatlon  (as 
defined  in  section  4  of  the  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act) ;    and 

"(D)  the  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centa«re  for  any  SUte  shaU  in  no  case  be 
less  than  the  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centai;e  for  that  SUte  In  effect  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980 

"(6)  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage for  any  State  shall  be  determined  and 
promulfrated  In  accordance  with  section 
noi(a>  ^8)  (B>.  and  the  SecreUrv  shall  uti- 
lise data,  relatlne  to  Intermediate  budreU. 
supplied  bv  the  B\ireau  of  Labor  SUtlstics 
which  the  Bureau  shall  update  at  least  every 
five  years.". 

Sk.  2.  Section  1118  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sk.  1118.": 

(2)  bv  strlklne:  out  "Federal  med'cal  assist- 
ance percentage  fas  determined  bv  se^*lon 
1905)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral percentage  determined  under  subaee- 
tlon  (b)": 


(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  Federal  percentage  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  for  any  SUte  shaU  be 
100  per  centimi  less  the  SUte  percentage.  The 
SUte  percentage  shall  be  that  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  46  per  centum 
as  the  square  of  the  per  capita  income  of 
such  SUte  bears  to  the  square  of  a  per  capiU 
income  of  the  fifty  Sutes  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  the  Federal  percentage  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than 
50  per  centum  or  more  than  83  per  c«itum; 

and 

"(B)  the  Federal  percentage  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  75  per 
centum. 

•(3)  The  Federal  percentage  for  any  SUte 
shall  be  determined  and  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1101 
(a)(8)(B).". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  expendlttires 
made  in  quarters  beginning  after  December 
31,  1981.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARING$ 

COMinTTEE    ON    OOVIXNlfENTAI,   AITAOS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  January  24  the  Committee  on 
(jovemmental  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  hold  a  joint  hearing  to 
consider  S.  2079,  the  Independent  Pat- 
ent and  Trademark  Office  Act.  Interested 
persons  should  call  Christopher  Brewster 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spend- 
ing Practices  and  Open  (3ovemment 
(46154)  or  Joe  Allen  of  Senator  Bath's 
staff  (49263). 

llie  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
and  will  begin  at  10  aJn.* 

suBcoifMrrrEE  on  emplotuent.  poverty 

AND   MIGRATORT    LABOR 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
win  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  on  February 
5,  1980,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232  of  the 
Oirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Ques- 
tions regarding  the  hearing  should  be 
directed  to  Lori  Hansen  or  Marianne 
Hughes  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
224-3968.* 

SUVCOMIUTTEE  ON  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

•  Mr.  CTRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  money  market  mutual  funds  Jan- 
uary 24  and  SO,  1980,  at  10  ajn.  in  room 
5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

The  focus  of  the  hearings  will  be  on 
the  impact  of  the  growth  of  money  mar- 
ket funds  on  regulated  financial  Institu- 
tions and  monetary  policy. 

■nie  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  on  January  24  will  be:  Irv- 
ing Pollack,  C?ommissioner,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  David  Silver, 
president.  Investment  Company  Insti- 
tute;  Arthur  Zelkel.  president,  Merrill 


Lynch,  Asset  Management,  Inc.;  Edward 
C.  Johnson  3d,  chairman  of  board,  Fi- 
delity Management  and  Research  Co.; 
Glen  R.  Johnson,  president.  Federated 
Cash  Management  Funds;  Prof.  William 
L.  White,  professor  of  financial  man- 
agement, Harvard  Business  School;  John 
grttTn^nn,  c^omptroller  of  the  Currency; 
J.  Charles  Partee.  Federal  Reserve 
Board;  Jay  Janis.  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  Lawrence  Con- 
nell.  Administrator,  National  (Credit  Un- 
ion Administration. 

The  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  on  January  30  will  be: 
Harry  Albright.  Jr.,  president,  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  of  New  York,  National  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks; 
James  M.  CMrona,  president.  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.;  UjS.  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciation; Lee  E.  Gunderson,  presidoit. 
Bank  of  Osceola,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation; John  J.  Hutchinson,  president, 
National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions;  J.  Alvin  George,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion; Paul  Schosberg,  president.  Savings 
Association  League  of  New  York;  Rich- 
ard Lawton,  president,  Washington  and 
Lee  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Na- 
tional Savings  and  Loan  League;  Dr. 
Maurice  Mann,  vice  chairman,  Warburg 
Paribas  Becker,  Inc.;  Prof.  William  L. 
Sllber,  professor  of  economics  and  fi- 
nance. New  York  University,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  and  Daniel  Brill,  for- 
merly Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COBgMnTEES 
TO  MEETT 

OOMMIITSE  ON  ACRICULTURX,   NUT1UT10N, 
AND  fOaiBTST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  begin- 
ning at  2  pjn..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
embargo  of  grain  to  Russia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATESfENTS 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presid«it,  over  a 
dozen  years  of  courageous,  open  defense 
of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  world  at  large,  the  physicist  Andrei 
Sakharov  has  earned  the  awed  admira- 
tion of  men  and  women  everywhere.  He 
has  voiced  his  conscience  and  mankind's 
from  within  a  society  that  scorned  him 
and  his  beliefs.  In  awarding  him  the  1975 
Peace  Price,  the  Nobel  Committee  in  Oslo 
cited  his  "love  of  truth  and  strong  belief 
in  the  inviolability  of  the  human  being, 
his  fight  against  violence  and  brutality, 
his  courageous  defense  of  the  freedom  of 
the  spirit,  his  unselfishness  and  strong 
humanitarian  convictions." 

Those  traits,  the  committee  concluded, 
have  "turned  him  into  the  spokesman 


for  the  conscience  of  mankind  irtiich  the 
world  so  sor^  needs  today." 

News  reports  from  Moscow  today  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  act- 
ing to  silence  Andrei  Sakharov's  voice  of 
conscience.  But  the  police  who  have  tak- 
en him  from  his  home  and  sealed  his  wife 
inside  it  and  the  officials  who  have  re- 
voked all  the  honors  the  Soviet  Union 
once  awarded  this  brilliant  scientist  are 
profoundly  wrong  if  they  believe  that 
force  can  still  the  voices  of  freedom  or 
even  the  voice  of  one  free  inau.  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Underneath  the  thud  of  jack- 
boots in  Moscow  or  the  rumble  of  tanks 
in  Afghanistan  the  sound  that  courage 
and  conscience  make  may  be  muffled  but 
never  obliterated. 

Immediately,  oi  course,  our  concern  is 
for  the  safety  of  Andrei  Sakharov. 
Should  the  Soviet  Union  put  him  on  trial 
for  his  convictions,  even  though  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  would  be  foreordained.  It 
is  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  stand 
condemned.  Should  Soviet  authorities 
expel  this  brave  man  from  his  home- 
land— following  the  precedent  set  with 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  almost  exactly  6 
years  ago — again,  the  UJ5.SJI.  will  be 
exiling  itself  from  decency  and  greatness 
of  spirit.  The  United  States  would  nat- 
urally welcome  Andrei  Sakharov  to  its 
shores  if  his  countrymen  should  ixt>ve 
themselves  too  fearful  to  Uderate  his 
courage.  And  the  United  States  will  con- 
demn any  measure  that  harms  the  Nobd 
laureate. 

No  punishment  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
can  be  free  of  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
mistreat  him  is  to  abuse  the  ideals  he 
defended  and  to  show  the  world,  finally 
and  irrevocably,  the  criminal  nature  of 
Soviet  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  Mos- 
cow could  do  few  things  better  designed 
to  brand  its  regime  an  international  out- 
cast, unfit  not  only  to  host  the  Olympic 
games  but  unfit  as  well — until  its 
policies  change — ^for  any  cooperative  en- 
deavors based  on  respect  for  law  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

Action  against  Andrei  Sakharov  would 
constitute  action  against  the  goals  Amer- 
icans share  with  him,  against  "the  bet- 
ter and  more  decent  society,  the  better 
world  order"  he  advocated  in  his  Nobel 
Prize  speech  and  throughout  his  life.  For 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  take  such  action 
would  be  deeply  provocative,  profoundly 
reckless.  The  rulers  of  the  U33JI.  have 
already  embariced  outside  their  fnmtlers 
on  a  course  of  great  peril  to  themadves 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Tliey  must 
pause  before  dupUcating  such  a  course 
at  home  and  they  must  calculate,  before 
it  is  too  late,  the  damage  they  are  inflict- 
ing on  themselves.  They  cannot  damage 
the  visi(Mi  of  Andrei  Sakharov  or  the 
power  it  holds  for  our  world  and  its  fu- 
ture.* 


DEATH  OF  JUSTICE  WTTJiIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 

*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  a  man  is  never  old  imtll 
regrets  take  the  place  of  dreams.  By  that 
measure — thoui^  he  served  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  fully  a  third  of  its 
members-justice  William  O.  Douglas 
died  a  very  young  man. 
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Justice  Douglas  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  my  family.  He  served  with  my 


of  judicial  pathways.  It  was  simply  the 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  status  quo 

fr\-r   ifc    /Mxm    coIta     Tf    tttoc   vi/vt   ^Via  ^w>4vva   #<-»«■ 
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and  closed  to  the  forces  of  change  He 
wrote  once  that  electronic  surveillance 
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richness.  Beyond  all  else,  that  is  his  gift 
to  us. 


TTl.      1£#.» 


-*«      .*.«4«. 


With  the  many  honors  that  have  come  his 
way  in  recent  years,  almost  aU  that  could  be     soeakers 
said  about  Mr.  Justice  WllUam  O.  Douslas     ,^^ 


tlonal  leaders.  Russ  did  more  than  bring 
like  Henry  Kissinger,  Jimmy 
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Justice  Douglas  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  my  family.  He  served  with  my 
father  on  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  the  1930's.  He  camped  at 
Whiskey  Bend  in  the  Olympic  Mountains 
with  my  brother  Robert  and  his  family. 
And  he  was  for  all  the  Kennedys  a  source 
of  counsel  and  inspiration,  by  the  force 
of  liis  intellect  and  the  breadth  of  his 
compassiaii. 

I  will  miss  him — and  especially  the 
youth  and  vigor — the  almost  imiquely 
American  spirit  wliich  he  personified.  He 
said  once  that  any  formula  for  living 
must  include  the  will  to  "live  in  the  fu- 
ture," and  never  "rest  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past."  His  Ufe  and  his  work 
were  a  mirror  of  that  vision — the  vision 
of  a  world  in  change,  always  ready  to 
seek  its  future.  Time  and  again  he  prod- 
ded the  Court  forward,  almost  exasper- 
ated by  its  reluctance  to  see  the  obvious 
course  ahead.  He  dissented  more  often 
than  any  justice — more  often  even  than 
he  joined  the  majority  opinion.  But  those 
583  dissents  were  not  the  mere  venting 
of  rebelliousness.  More  often,  they  were 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  majority. 

When  the  Court  upheld  the  disquali- 
fication of  a  teacher  for  mere  member- 
ship in  a  subversive  organization  in  Adler 
v.  Board  of  Education.  342  U.S.  485 
(1952),  Justice  Douglas  dissented.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  he  expressed  the  same 
views  in  writing  for  the  Court  in  Key- 
ishan  V.  Board  of  Regents,  385  n.S.  589 
(1967). 

When  the  Court  declined  to  speak  on 
the  assertedly  political  question  of  reap- 
portionment in  Colegrove  v.  Green,  328 
U.S.  549  (1946)  and  South  v.  Peters,  339 
n.S.  276  (1950),  Justice  Douglas  dis- 
sented. His  views  were  later  adopted  in 
the  landmark  decision  in  Baker  v.  Carr, 
369U.S.  186  (1962). 

When  the  Court  sustained  a  state  poll 
tax  in  Butler  v.  Thompson,  341  US.  937 
(1951),  Justice  Douglas  dissented.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  he  wrote  the  decision  of 
the  Court  striking  down  such  a  tax  in 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Education, 
383  U.S.  663  (1966). 

And  when  the  Court  upheld  State- 
sponsored  radio  broadcasts  on  streetcars 
and  buses  in  Public  UtUities  Commission 
V.  PoUak.  343  U.S.  451  (1952),  Justice 
Douglas  dissented,  invoking  ills  belief 
that— 

Liberty  in  the  oonstltutioiuil  scxue  must 
mean  more  than  freedom  from  unlawful 
government  restraint:  It  must  Include  pri- 
vacy as  weU,  If  It  U  to  be  a  repository  of 
freedom.  The  right  to  be  let  alone  U  Indeed 
the  beginning  of  all  freedom. 

Over  a  decade  later.  Justice  Douglas 
wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  Gris- 
umld  V.  Connecticut.  381  U.S.  479  (1965) , 
afllrming  for  the  first  time  the  right  of 
privacy  inherent  in  the  penumbras  of  the 
bill  of  rights. 

The  story  is  told  that  Justice  Douglas, 
who  was  colorblind,  had  trouble  spotting 
trafJlc  lights  when  he  drove.  One  day  he 
ran  a  red  light,  and  the  policeman  who 
stopped  him  asked.  "Don't  you  know  the 
law?"  He  answered,  "TTiere  are  many 
from  whom  you'd  get  no  argument  about 
that."  But  the  Douglas  dissent  was  some- 
thing much  more  than  a  headlong  rush 
forward,  oblivious  to  the  lights  and  signs 


of  judicial  pathways.  It  was  simply  the 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  status  quo 
for  its  own  sake.  It  was  not  the  drive  for 
change  but  the  capacity  for  change — the 
clarity  of  vision  which  heralds  the  free- 
dom from  fear. 

Justice  Douglas  was  not  afraid  of 
change — for  his  country  or  for  himself. 
In  1946  he  joined  the  Court  in  Goldman 
V.  United  States,  316  U.S.  129,  upholding 
the  exclusion  of  electronic  devices  from 
the  definition  of  a  fourth  amendment 
search.  Eight  years  later,  in  On  Lee  v. 
United  States.  343  U.S.  747  (1952) ,  he  re- 
versed himself,  and  dissented  from  an 
afllrmance  of  the  Goldman  ruling.  In 
Katz  v.  United  States.  389  U.S.  347 
(1967) ,  that  dissenting  view  became  law. 
In  Minersville  School  District  v.  Gobitis, 
310  U.S.  586  (1939) .  Justice  Douglas  join- 
ed the  majority  in  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  flag  salute  order.  Only 
3  years  later,  however,  he  had  seen  the 
error  of  that  judgment,  and  dissented 
from  the  Court's  reliance  on  Minersville 
in  Jones  v.  Opeli*,  316  U.S.  586  (1942). 
Only  a  year  later  his  view  became  the 
majority  opinion  in  West  Virginia  Board 
of  Education  v.  Bamet,  319  U.S.  624 
(1943). 

In  light  of  this  personal  capacity  for 
growth  and  change,  it  should  not  have 
been  siuprising  that  Justice  Douglas  be- 
came a  champion  of  the  procedural  free- 
doms embraced  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  especially  in  the  first  amendment. 
From  his  childhood  wanderings  in  rural 
Minnesota  and  later  in  Yakima  Coimty, 
Wash.,  came  the  love  of  the  wilderness 
evident  in  so  many  environmental  deci- 
sions, and  crowned  in  his  brilliant  dis- 
sent in  Sierra  Club  against  Morton,  seek- 
ing standing  natural  resources. 

From  his  childhood  bout  with  polio, 
and  his  summers  as  a  migrant  farm- 
hand, and  his  exposure  to  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  Thurmond  Arnold  and 
Wesley  Sturges  and  Charles  Clark  at 
Yale,  came  the  himian  compassion  which 
built  a  special  bond  with  the  homeless 
and  the  dispossessed.  From  his  training 
at  Columbia  and  his  service  on  the  SEC 
came  the  wizardry  at  finance,  which  pro- 
duced the  per  se  prlcefixlng  rule  in  So- 
cony-Vacuum.  the  60-page  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Chicago  L  Milwaukee  RaU- 
road,  and  the  "flash  of  genuine'  test  for 
patents  in  Cutio  Engineering  Corp  v. 
Automatic  Devices  Corp.,  314  US  84 
(1941). 

But  the  Douglas  love  of  Uberty — of 
privacy  and  personal  sanctity  and  the 
freedom  to  think  and  to  speak  and  to 
worship— was  a  product  of  factors  far 
less  tangible.  At  bottom,  it  sprung  from 
his  personal  alliance  with  change  and 
growth,  and  the  recognition  that  neither 
is  possible  without  the  guarantee  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  He  said  once  that — 

The  American  Oovemment  is  premised  on 
the  theory  that  if  the  mind  of  man  U  to  be 
free,  his  Ideas.  hU  beliefs,  his  ideology,  his 
philosophy  must  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  Qovemment. 

And  though  he  was  a  shy  and  quiet 
man— less  interested  in  converts  than 
in  his  own  integrity— his  greatest  ener- 
gies were  reserved  for  those  who  would 
challenge  change  or  freedom.  He  said 
that  his  own  generation  was  bankrupt. 
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and  closed  to  the  forces  of  change  He 
wrote  once  that  electronic  surveillance 
was  a  "dirty  business,"  and  that  Govern- 
ment should  "keep  its  hands  off  the 
press."  And  dissenting  from  a  1973  ob- 
scenity ruling,  he  wrote: 

The  materials  before  us  may  be  garbage 
But  so  m  much  of  what  is  said  in  political 
campaigns,  in  the  daUy  press,  on  T.V.  or  over 
the  radio.  ' 

Across  all  of  his  opinions  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  the  central  belief,  which  he 
expressed  more  than  once,  that  "our  con- 
stitution was  framed  to  keep  Govern- 
ment off  the  backs  of  people."  And  the 
essence  of  that  objective  is  the  first 
amendment.  Dissenting  in  Dennis 
against  United  States,  the  Communist 
Party  case,  341  U.S.  494  (1951).  Justice 
Douglas  expresed  that  belief  with  great 
eloquence.  He  wrote: 

Free  speech  has  occupied  an  exalted  posi- 
tion because  of  the  high  service  it  has  given 
our  society.  Ite  protection  Is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  democracy.  The  airing 
of  Ideas  releases  pressures  which  otherwise 
might  become  destructive.  When  Ideas  com- 
pete In  the  market  for  acceptance,  full  and 
free  discussion  exposes  the  false  and  they 
gain  few  adherents.  Pull  and  free  discussions 
even  of  Ideas  we  hate  encourages  the  testing 
of  our  own  prejudices  and  preconceptions. 
Pull  and  free  discussion  keeps  a  society  from 
becoming  stagnant  and  unprepared  for  the 
stresses  and  strains  that  work  to  tear  all 
civilizations  apart. 

Pull  and  free  discussion  has  indeed  been 
the  first  article  of  our  faith.  We  have 
founded  our  political  system  on  It.  It  has 
been  the  safeguard  of  every  religious,  politi- 
cal, philosophical,  economic  and  racial  group 
amongst  us.  We  have  coimted  on  it  to  keep 
us  from  embracing  what  Is  cheap  and  false: 
we  have  trusted  the  common  sense  of  our 
people  to  choose  the  doctrine  true  to  our 
genius  and  to  reject  the  rest.  This  has  been 
the  one  single  outstanding  tenet  that  has 
made  our  institutions  the  symbol  of  freedom 
and  equality.  We  have  deemed  it  more  costly 
to  Uberty  to  suppress  a  despised  minority 
than  to  let  them  vent  their  spleen.  We  have 
above  all  else  feared  the  political  censor.  We 
have  wanted  a  land  where  our  people  can  be 
exposed  to  all  the  diverse  creeds  and  cultures 
of  the  world. 

Eighteen  years  later,  in  Brandenburg 
V.  Ohio,  395  U.S.  450  (1969),  the  Court 
adopted  his  view. 

One  evening  very  late,  when  his  clerks 
and  his  assistants  had  left  the  chambers. 
Justice  Douglas  worked  alone.  He  an- 
swered a  telephone  call  from  a  friend  out 
West  who  asked  him.  "What  are  you 
doing  there  so  late?"  The  justice  an- 
swered, "jxist  dispensing  justice  with  an 
even  hand." 

Justice  Douglas  did  that  and  much 
more.  His  specific  rulings  may  fade  in 
memory,  as  they  rightfully  become  step- 
ping stones  in  the  larger  marches.  But 
his  spirit,  his  vision,  his  courage,  and  his 
love  of  freedom  will  always  fuel  the 
forces  of  growth  and  change.  He  said 
once,  about  his  experiences  in  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  that — 

When  a  man  knows  how  to  live  danger- 
ously, he  is  not  afraid  to  die.  When  he  is  not 
afraid  to  die,  he  Is,  strangely,  free  to  live. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  was  free 
in  life — as  free  as  any  person  I  have  ever 
known.  And  in  his  life  is  the  symbol  of 
our  own  freedom — Its  promise  and  Its 
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richness.  Beyond  all  else,  that  is  his  gift 
to  us. 

His  life  was  the  coimtry's  gain.  For 
Joan  and  me,  his  death  is  a  personal  loss, 
and  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Cathy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
tributes  delivered  to  Justice  Douglas  yes- 
terday by  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  tributes  follow: 

TBiBtrTES  TO  Ma.  JtrsncE  Douolab 

Following  are  tributes  to  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  from  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger: 

Justice  Douglas'  unprecedented  tenure  is 
less  Important  than  bis  part  In  shying  the 
law  for  more  than  three  and  one-half  de- 
cades. Diirlng  that  period  the  Court  con- 
sidered Issues  historically  comparable  to  the 
great  Issues  in  the  early  years  of  our  national 
life.  His  Impact  on  the  law  in  his  time  is 
matched  by  only  a  small  company  of  the  100 
other  Justices  who  have  served  since  1790.  As 
a  particularly  forceful  champion  of  the  in- 
dividual, he  shared  with  Brandeis  the  right 
of  every  person  "to  be  let  alone."  We  moiirn 
the  loss  of  a  friend  and  coUeague  and  express 
our  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Douglas  and  his 
famUy. 

Mr.  Justice  William  J.  Brennan.  Jr.: 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  surely  a  Justice  to 
rank  with  the  very  great  of  the  Coiu-fs  his- 
tory. Prom  the  very  beginning  of  our  associa- 
tion on  the  Court  some  twenty-three  years 
ago  I  have  believed  with  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  Is  the  only  true 
genius  I  have  ever  known.  I  miss  bis  presrace 
In  our  conference  rocm.  His  lUness  did  not 
still  the  brilUant.  Imaginative  probing  for 
answers  that  marked  his  remarkable  career. 
No  Justice  In  the  Court's  history  has  left  a 
more  indelible  imprint  upon  constitutional 
Jurisprudence.  And  his  truly  great  record 
epitomized  the  truth  that  great  Judges  are 
also  great  teachers.  No  voice  has  more  power- 
fully and  lucldlv  articulated  for  all  Amer- 
icans the  values  we  must  protect  and  pre- 
serve for  freedom  to  live. 

Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart : 

I  shall  remember  BUI  Douglas  best  for  the 
nigged  originality  of  his  thought  and  the 
fierce  Independence  of  his  spirit." 

Skeptic  though  he  was.  Bill  Douglas  be- 
lieved almost  naively  in  the  essential  good- 
ness of  ordinary  men  and  women.  All  of  us 
are  the  poorer  now  that  he  has  left  our  midst. 

Mr.  Justice  Byron  R.  White: 

Bill  Douglas  was  a  most  remarkable  man. 
It  was  a  great  experience  and  privUege  to 
serve  on  this  Court  with  him  for  over  thirteen 
years  and  to  have  known  him  for  a  good 
many  more.  His  spirit  was  unquenchable,  and 
he  had  a  matchless  mind.  Both  qualities 
made  working  with  him  an  interesting  and 
exciting  experience.  I  have  missed  him  as  a 
colleague. 

Mr.  Justice  Tburgood  Marshall : 

The  accolade  "great  American"  has  been 
overused  to  the  point  where  it  has  become 
trite,  but  Bin  Douglas  was  one  of  those  rare 
Individuals  to  whom  it  truly  applies.  Every 
ounce  of  his  boundless  energy  was  directed  to 
the  protection  of  personal  rights.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  BlU  of  Rights,  his  support  for  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  environment,  and 
his  dedication  to  the  protection  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen  were  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant themes  that  emerged  from  his  career  on 
the  Court.  For  example,  consider  his  consist- 
ent stand  in  favor  of  First  Amendment  rights 
and  his  unswerving  support  of  the  Individual 
taxnaver.  Finally:  we  shall  all  remember  his 
patient  impatience  with  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  his  lofty  principles. 

llT.  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun: 


vnth  the  many  honors  that  have  come  his 
way  In  recent  years,  almoat  all  that  could  be 
said  about  Blr.  Justice  WllUam  O.  Douglas 
already  has  been  said.  His  wide-ranging 
Interests:  his  facile  pen;  his  capacity  for 
work:  his  critical  view  of  the  bureaucracy; 
his  sympathy  for  the  hun^ane  approach:  his 
absolutist  view  of  the  First  Amendment:  his 
antipathy,  in  his  last  years,  for  the  tax  col- 
lector: his  love  of  nature  and  the  outdoors: 
and  his  wide  travels  bespeak  the  individual. 
He  could  be  critical  and  Impatient,  but  he 
could  also  be  understanding.  He  was  an 
iconoclast  In  his  special  way.  His  beUefs  were 
strong.  Often  he  was  a  burr  under  the  saddle, 
but  the  discomfort  he  produced  usually 
resulted  not  only  in  the  reexamination  of 
principles  too  long  assumed,  but  also  for  the 
good  of  the  Country  and  the  C^urt  as  an 
Institution. 

Bill  Douglas'  long  presence  on  the  Court 
was  a  significant  one.  He  wlU  be  missed. 

Mr.  Justice  Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr.: 

Justice  Douglas'  death,  foUowmg  crippling 
paralysis  that  never  daunted  his  gallant 
spirit,  ends  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careers  in  our  public  life.  I  am  s\u-e  that  he 
would  like  to  be  remembered  primarily  as  a 
Supreme  Coini;  Justice  who  graced — and 
enlivened — this  Cotirt  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century.  He  also  will  be  remembered  as  a 
teacher,  author,  passionate  environmentalist, 
social  philosopher,  and — perhapts  most  of 
aU — as  a  unique  and  commanding  personal- 
ity. It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  and  to 
know  him.  and  one  who  knew  BlU  Douglas 
will  never  forget  him. 

Mr.  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist: 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  with 
Justice  Douglas  as  a  colleague  for  less  than 
four  years.  I  will  leave  to  others  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  participation  In  Court  work. 
Surely  his  was  one  of  the  great  legal  minds 
which  have  graced  this  Court  in  this  cen- 
tury. My  favorite  recollection  of  him  and  bis 
wife.  Cathie,  Is  the  delightful  and  rewarding 
experience  that  my  wife.  Nan,  and  I  had 
when  we  were  their  guests  at  Ooose  Prairie 
during  the  Summer  of  1972.  All  four  of  us 
seemed  to  feel  a  common  bond  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  Cascade  Range,  a  bond  which 
time  will  not  for  me  erase. 

Mr.  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens : 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Justice  Douglas  are  best  able  to  attest 
to  his  great  contribution  to  the  work  of  this 
Court  and  to  the  Country.  I  can.  however,  re- 
count two  personal  recollections.  First,  as  a 
law  clerk  in  the  1947  Term,  I  personally  ob- 
served the  prodigious  and  perceptive  charac- 
ter of  his  work  in  the  most  complex  cases 
that  came  before  the  Court.  His  competence 
was  truly  unique.  Second,  I  have  an  espe- 
cially vivid  memory  of  his  warm  welcome  to 
the  <3ourt  during  the  hour  we  spent  together 
in  his  Chambers  on  the  day  I  was  Inducted. 
He  could  not  have  been  more  gracious.  It  is  a 
special  honor  to  have  succeeded  him  on  the 
Court.# 


RUSS  SWANEY.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ECONOMIC  CLUB  OF  DETROIT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  retirement 
of  a  truely  remarkable  man:  Russ  Swa- 
ney.  President  of  the  Economic  Club  of 
Det»>it. 

I  have  known  Russ  for  a  nimiber  of 
years  and  as  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Club  (and  occasionally  a  speaker)  I  have 
seen  him  labor  tirelessly  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  organization  and  the 
community.  Detroit  has  msmy  images, 
and  Russ  Swaney's  work  over  the  years 
has  helped  mold  a  positive  Image  of  the 
City  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  na- 


tional leaders.  Russ  did  more  than  bring 
speakers  like  Henry  Kissinger,  Jimmy 
Carter,  Miciiael  Blumenthal  to  the  City — 
he  has  made  them  feel  at  home.  A  per- 
son of  unfailing  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion. Russ  Swaney  has  served  as  a  driv- 
ing force  in  sustaining  the  Detroit  Eco- 
nomic Club  as  a  national  platform  for 
significant  ideas  and  spealurs.  In  that 
capacity,  he  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  for  his  community  and  his  na- 
tion. Perhaps  his  most  significant 
achievement  is  simply  this:  he  has  cre- 
ated a  structure  and  a  system  which 
guarantees  that  even  after  he  retires, 
the  Economic  Club  will  continue  as  a 
valued  smd  valuable  national  forum.  In 
that  sense.  The  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit serves  as  a  continuing  testiment  to 
the  work  of  Russ  Swaney.* 


UKRAINE  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
Ukraine.  As  the  entire  nation  focuses  on 
the  brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  suppression  of 
independence  and  reUgion  in  that  na- 
tion, it  is  fitting  that  we  remember  an- 
other brave  people  whose  independence 
is  being  denied,  and  very  existence  as  a 
separate  cultural  group  is  being  threat- 
ened, under  raw  force  imposed  by  the 
Russians. 

Unfortunately,  reports  from  Ukraine 
indicate  tliat  the  Russians  have  intensi- 
fied their  program  of  denying  basic 
human  rights  to  the  Ukrainian  people. 
In  a  step  that  might  be  condemned  as 
a  formal  act  of  genocide,  Ukrainian 
children  are  deprived  of  their  own  birth- 
right, the  right  to  be  taught  their  native 
language  in  public  schools.  Instruction  in 
Ukrainian  has  now  been  replaced  by  the 
Russian  language,  starting  with  the  first 
grade. 

Moreover,  the  Russism' persecution  of 
religious  groups  in  Ukraine  continues 
unabated.  The  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  Churches  have  suffered  espe- 
cially because  of  the  strong  nationalistic 
identity  associated  with  these  institu- 
tions. In  recent  years,  Ukrainian  Jewish, 
Baptist,  and  other  religious  groups  have 
been  added  as  targets  of  the  official 
liquidation  policy  of  Russians. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
these  terrible  actions  to  public  view,  I 
have  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9,  together  with  11  other  Sen- 
ators. The  resolution  condemns  the  at- 
tempted extermination  of  religicm  in 
Ukraine  by  the  Russian  oppressors.  I  use 
this  occasion  to  invite  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  seeking  to  make  the 
restoration  of  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion in  Ukraine  a  matter  of  national 
iwlicy. 

In  closing,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  Sen- 
ate CcNicurrent  Resolution  9.  Including 
the  names  of  sponsors,  may  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcohs. 

The  text  follows: 

S.  Con.  res.  9 

Relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  free  •«- 
erclse  of  religion  in  TTkralne.  

Mr.  OoLowATia.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  DKCoMcnn, 
Mr.   DoLK.    Ur.   HanriBLD,   Mr.    HlDn.   Mr. 
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HdCPBBKT,  Mr.  Lucas.  BIr.  Sromc,  Mr.  Waixop, 
Ifr.  WnxxAMS  And  Mr.  Zokhtskt. 

WharMM  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  wall  aa  Its  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
aats  forth  the  objectlTe  of  international  co- 
operation "In  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  dlstlncUon 
aa  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion  .  .  .";  and 

Whereas  In  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Con- 
sUtaUon  of  the  Union  of  SoTlet  Socialist 
BepobUes  article  52  unequivocally  provides 
that  "Freedom  of  conscience,  that  Is.  the 
right  to  profess  any  religion  and  perform 
religious  rites  or  not  profeas  any  religion,  and 
to  conduct  atheistic  propaganda,  shall  be 
recognised  for  all  citizens  of  the  United  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic.  Incitement  of  hostU- 
Ity  and  hatred  on  religious  grounds  shall  be 
prohibited;"  and 

Whereas  not  just  religious  or  dvll  repres- 
sion but  the  attempted  genocide — the  ab- 
solute physical  extermination— of  both  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches, 
and  all  other  truly  independent  religions.  In 
a  nation  of  about  fifty  million  persons  brut- 
ally violates  the  basic  civilized  rights  enunci- 
ated above:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Home  of 
Bepresentative*  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  take  In  the 
name  of  human  rights  immediate  and  de- 
termined steps  to — 

( 1 )  call  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  permit  the 
concrete  resurrection  of  both  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  and  other 
Independent  religions  in  the  largest  non- 
Busslan  nation  both  within  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  In  Eastern 
Europe;  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contracts 
with  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of- 
ficials In  an  effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  in  places  of  both  churches 
and  all  other  independent  religions  as  their 
own  constitution  provides  for;  and 

(3)  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  national 
and  international  religious  councils  the 
nature  of  this  outstanding  Stalinist  crime 
and  perpetuated  violation  of  basic  himian 
rights,  with  an  appropriate  address  to  the 
mobilization  of  their  resources  toward  the 
realization  of  the  objective  of  this  resolu. 

ttOXL.^ 


INFLATION 


•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
coae&gues  In  the  Senate  will  agree, 
some  of  the  most  dlfQcult  constituent 
letters  we  have  to  answer  deal  with 
shortcomings  in  the  national  economy. 
Writers  of  the  letters  are  understand- 
ably upset  at  the  inability  of  their 
elected  repres«itatives  to  curb  inflation, 
promote  employment,  and  control  the 
growth  and  spending  of  Government. 

We,  too,  are  frustrated  by  our  failure— 
not  only  the  failure  to  overcome  the 
problems  themselves  but  the  failure  to 
articulate  to  our  constituents  why  these 
extremely  complex  and  interrelated 
problems  are  so  difficult  to  resolve. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  read  in  the 
October  14  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
an  article  by  editorial  writer  J.  W.  An- 
derson entitled  "Inflation."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  simply  written,  concise  descrlp- 
ttons  I  have  seen  on  how  we  reached  our 
present  situation. 

I  highly  commend  the  article  to  my 
ctdleagues.  not  only  for  their  personal 
reading  but  as  a  possible  aid  in  explain- 
ing this  complex  subject  to  their  con- 
stituents. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  article  foUows: 

iNTLATIOir 

(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 

The  great  American  Inflation  began  early 
In  1966,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  got  Into  a 
war  In  Vietnam  without  raising  taxes  to  pay 
for  It.  The  war  Is  now  long  over.  But  unlike 
the  other  wartime  Inflations,  this  one  has 
continued  and  accelerated. 

In  the  latest  desperate  effort  to  get  It  un- 
der control,  the  government  has  now  driven 
Interest  rates  to  unprecedented  heights.  The 
impact  has  thrown  the  financial  markets  into 
turmoil  and  raised  the  prospect  of  steadUy 
rising  unemployment  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion year.  But  not  even  the  optimists  expect 
the  inflation  rate  to  respond  quickly  or 
easily. 

This  wave  of  Inflation,  now  In  Its  15th  year, 
nas  developed  a  persistence  and  endurance 
beyond  anything  in  previous  American  ex- 
perience. 

Underneath  all  of  the  technical  explana- 
tions lies  a  political  attitude  that  has  be- 
come widespread  among  Americans.  When 
a  cost  rises — when  the  price  of  oil  goes  up, 
or  somebody  gets  an  outslzed  wage  raise — 
that  presents  society  with  a  choice.  It  can 
either  absorb  the  cost  by  cutting  somebody 
else's  Income.  Or  it  can  keep  passing  the  un- 
absorbed  cost  around  by  trjrlng  to  raise  every- 
one's Income  to  cover  It.  That's  inflation. 

Currently,  most  Americans  consider  it  un- 
acceptably  cruel  and  unfair,  as  a  matter  of 
aodal  equity,  to  force  Income  cuts  on  any- 
one. That's  why  most  of  the  choices  over  the 
past  decade  have  been,  consciously  or  not, 
in  favor  of  inflation. 

An  Illustration:  A  hypothetical  country  is 
adamantly  committed  to  an  inflation  rate  of 
zero.  This  hypothetical  country,  like  the 
United  States,  Is  In  a  period  where  labor  pro- 
ductivity Is  not  growing — an  Important  con- 
dition, for  It  means  that  there  Is  no  eco- 
nomic growth  per  capita  to  accommodate 
change. 

Now  suppose  that  the  price  of  imported 
oil  rises.  To  keep  the  average  of  aU  prices 
from  rising,  other  prices  will  have  to  be  cut. 

Suppose  that  the  wages  of  the  auto  work- 
ers, or  the  coal  miners,  go  up.  To  hold  the 
average  at  zero,  other  workers'  wages  will 
have  to  fall. 

Suppose  that  farm  prices  go  up,  raising 
farmers'  Income.  To  compensate.  In  a  zero- 
inflation  economy,  consumers'  Incomes 
would  have  to  come  down. 

Can  you  imagine  an  American  government, 
or  any  elected  government.  Imposing  those 
reductions  in  income  and  prices  as  a  matter 
of  deliberate  policy? 

What  happens.  In  the  real  world.  Is  that 
some  prices  and  wages  go  Mp  but  none  come 
down — In  doUars  or.  as  the  economists  say, 
in  nominal  terms.  Instead,  these  increases 
of  wealth  for  some  people  are  accommodated 
by  making  everybody's  dollar  worth  a  little 
less.  That's  Inflation,  and  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  these  costs  over  the  whole 
economy  automatically,  without  any  political 
debate  or  need  for  political  decision. 

Here  we  come  to  an  awkward  truth :  There 
is  a  serious  and  substantial  case  to  be  made 
in  favor  of  Inflation,  as  a  way  to  permit  rapid 
change  of  the  economic  structure  In  dem- 
ocratic societies. 

Structural  change  means  that  some  people 
are  getting  richer  relative  to  the  others.  If 
the  others  refuse  to  accept  cuts  in  their  In- 
comes, and  insist  that  the  government  has  a 
responslblUty  to  protect  them  from  it.  Infla- 
tion has  to  be  the  government's  answer. 

In  the  hypothetical  zero-inflation  cotintry, 
the  government  would  assign  price  and  wage 
cuts  to  specific  Industries  and  workers  In  or- 


der to  balance  rises  elsewhere.  In  the  real 
world,  the  government  does  nothing  but  cre- 
ate a  few  more  dollars.  In  the  absence  of  eco- 
nomic growth  per  capita,  creating  more  dol- 
lars maiLes  every  dollar  worth  less.  The  pro- 
cess is  sUent,  complicated  and  not  very  visi- 
ble. The  effect  Is  to  spread  the  reductions  In 
wealth  very  widely  throughout  the  whole  so- 
ciety. Since  everybody  is  to  blame,  nobody  is 
t  •  :)lame. 

The  case  for  inflation  holds  that  this  proc- 
ess Is  inflnitely  less  divisive  and  Inflamma- 
tory than  imposing  actual  cuts  in  nominal 
prices  and  pay.  People  feel  anxious  and 
vaguely  threatened  by  rising  prices,  but  It's  a 
threat  that  they  share  with  everyone  else.  It 
inflicts  none  of  the  sense  of  real  persecution 
and  desperation  that  comes  with  Imposed 
Income  cuts — whether  through  unemploy- 
ment or  through  pay  and  price  slashes  in 
the  manner  of  the  early  1930s.  The  public 
reaction  to  a  true  zero-inflation  policy  might 
be  dangerous  to  any  democracy,  the  argu- 
ment continues,  hut  particularly  dangerous 
in  the  atmosphere  of  mistrust  and  division 
that  existed  in  this  country  after  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Nobody  likes  inflation  but,  you 
could  plausibly  contend,  it  has  been  prefer- 
able to  any  method  of  accommodating  the 
enormous  structural  changes  that  have  over- 
taken the  economy  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  world.  In  the  1970s. 

But  there  are  fundamental  flaws,  unfor- 
tunately. In  the  Inflationary  argument.  One 
is  that  no  inflation  rate  remains  stable.  The 
frightening  3  per  cent  rate  that  drove  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  resort  to  price  controls  was 
6  per  cent  when  President  Ford  left  office, 
and  Is  13  per  cent  now.  Another  flaw  is  that 
inflation  damages  economic  growth,  and 
actually  creates  unemployment.  As  for  so- 
cial equity,  the  penalties  of  inflation  are  by 
no  means  distributed  evenly  throughout  the 
economy.  Inflation,  for  example,  hurts  peo- 
ple who  save.  It  benefits  debtors. 

After  14  years'  experience  of  high  infla- 
tion, Americans  are  learning  to  adjust  to  It. 
The  adjustments,  unhappUy,  make  the  In- 
flation worse. 

An  example:  The  family  that  buys  an  ex- 
pensive house  with  a  12  percent  mortgage 
Is,  In  effect,  gambling  on  the  continuation 
of  a  high  inflation  rate.  With  inflation,  their 
nominal  income  wUl  rapidly  rise  to  help 
them  meet  the  mortgage  payments,  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  property's  value  wUI  off- 
set the  cost  of  the  interest.  But  If  by  some 
magic  stroke,  inflation  were  to  sink  to  zero, 
that  12  percent  mortgage  would  be  a  crush- 
ing biirden — a  biu-den  so  dangerous  that  In 
most  states,  in  any  period  except  the  present 
one.  It  would  have  been  illegal. 

The  same  logic  applies  to  all  borrowers, 
from  the  corporations  floating  long-term 
bonds  to  the  consumers  running  up  big  bills 
on  their  credit  cards.  The  standard  18  per- 
cent Interest  rate  on  consumer  credit  sounds 
awfully  high.  But  If  Inflation  continues  at  13 
percent,  the  real  Interest  rate  is  less  than  6 
percent — to  be  precise,  1.18  divided  by  1.13, 
or  4.42  percent — and,  since  Interest  Is  tax- 
deductible,  the  cost  of  the  loan  is  zero  to 
anyone  who  is  in  a  20  percent  tax  bracket. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  public  bor- 
rowers as  weU.  Nobody  talks  much  about  it, 
but  the  past  several  years'  inflation  has 
provided  a  crucial  element  of  the  financial 
rescue  of  New  York  City. 

As  inflation  has  continued,  year  after 
year,  more  Americans  have  come  to  perceive 
these  effects,  to  think  In  terms  of  inflation- 
adjusted  rates,  and  to  try  to  cash  In  on  the 
profits  to  be  made  through  it. 

In  the  famous  Malaise  Speech  last  July, 
President  Carter  deplored  the  decline  In 
Americans'  saving  as  another  indication  of 
moral  erosion  and  self -gratification.  That's 
absurd.  The  decline  in  savings  Is  a  rational 
and  well-informed  reaction  to  inflation. 
But  Carter  is  right  In  thinking  that  the 
aavlngs  rate  la  oantral  to  the  operation  of 
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the  economy,  and  that  the  low  American 
savings  rate  U  related  to  the  lack  of  Im- 
provement In  productivity. 

Meanwhile,  the  decline  of  savings  and  the 
billowing  of  credit  Is,  in  Itself,  inflationary. 
People's  attempts.  Individually,  to  protect 
themselves  from  Inflation  inevitably  make 
the  Inflation  spin  faster. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  la  a  poUtlcal  constituency  now  In 
favor  of  Inflation.  But  there  are  many  and 
vigorous  constituencies  against  all  of  the 
public  policies  that  reduce  inflation — ^be- 
cause all  of  them  require  somebody,  some- 
where, to  absorb  income  reductions.  If  you 
have  learned,  through  borrowing  heavily,  to 
stay  even  with  Inflation  and  maybe  a  Uttle 
ahead,  you  no  longer  fear  Inflation  and  you 
begin  to  lose  interest  In  the  painful  measures 
necessary  to  restrain  It. 

To  get  out  of  Inflation — assuming  that 
anyone  still  wants  to  try  Itr-it's  useful  to 
recall  how  we  slid  In.  The  Inflation  of  the 
Vietnam  years  was  nothing  new  In  Amer- 
ican experience.  Inflation  has  accompanied 
all  wars;  prices  doubled  during  World  War  I. 
Johnson  signed  a  war  tax  into  law  In  1968 
shortly  before  he  left  office.  The  following 
year  President  Nixon,  In  collaboration  with 
the  Democratic  Congress,  repealed  It,  and 
inflation  went  on.  But  In  the  early  1970s 
the  pattern  began  departing  from  the  his- 
toric path. 

Citing  the  Inflation.  In  the  summer  of  1971 
Nixon  put  the  economy  under  controls  and 
abandoned  the  International  system  of  fixed 
exchange  rates  based  on  gold.  He  wanted  the 
dollar  to  sink  a  little,  and  give  the  United 
States  a  trade  advantage.  It  did  indeed  sink 
a  little,  and  then — to  his  astonishment  and 
everyone  else's — ^It  kept  right  on  sinking.  The 
fixed-rate  system  had  masked  the  Interna- 
tional effects  of  the  Vietnam  inflation  and, 
once  the  system  was  abandoned,  the  dollar 
was  revealed  to  have  been  weakened  far 
more  than  Americans  realized.  The  declining 
dollar  made  most  Imports  cost  more.  That 
was  the  first  new  cause  of  inflation :  instabil- 
ity of  the  international  monetary  system. 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration was  resorting  to  highly  Inflationary 
expedients  to  raise  employment  and  make 
the  economy  hum  during  the  coming  election 
campaign.  NUon  was  using  the  wage  and 
price  controls  to  postpone  the  consequences 
until  after  the  election.  That's  the  second 
cause  of  the  inflation:  Nixon's  reelection  tac- 
tics. 

Nixon  told  his  secretary  of  agriculture  In 
1972  to  seU  as  mu^  grain  as  possible  to  the 
Russians,  to  cut  budget  costs  and  raise  farm 
prices.  They  sold  nearly  the  whole  national 
grain  reserve  to  the  Russians,  with  the  result 
that  bad  harvests  abroad,  over  the  next  two 
years,  led  to  tremendous  demand  on  Ameri- 
can markets.  The  price  of  food  rose  spectac- 
ularly. Cause  number  three:  rising  world- 
wide demand  for  food,  reflecting  populatlmi 
growth  and  higher  living  standaMs  abroad. 
The  oil  crisis  of  1973-74  hardly  needs  to  be 
described  again  here,  except  perhaps  to 
point  out  that  It  came  In  a  moment  of  ex- 
traordinary political  weakness  in  the  White 
House.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  fell  Into  a  pe- 
riod when  Nixon  was  totally  preoccupied  by 
the  Watergate  scandals.  By  the  time  the  em- 
bargo ended,  In  early  1974,  Nixon  had  no 
standing  to  deal  with  the  Arabs,  or  this 
country's  allies,  or.  above  all,  the  American 
people.  Cause  nximber  four:  a  lotting  increase 
In  oil  prioea,  compounded — not  for  the  last 
time — by  confusion  In  Washington. 

As  the  controla  were  peeled  off  In  1073. 
after  the  election,  prioea  abot  \xp  faster  than 
ever.  It  now  seems  fairly  clear  that  prioea 
were  higher,  by  Ute  mld-19708,  than  they 
would  have  been  without  any  controls  at  all. 
Two  economlsta,  Alan  S.  Blinder  and  WU- 
11am  J.  Newton,  in  a  study  published  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  KootKnilc  Beaearch.  esti- 


mate VbtA  by  tlM  end  of  1976,  prleaa  aver- 
aged a  f  lUl  1  percent  higher  tban  they  would 
have  been  In  the  absence  of  controls.  Cauae 
number  five :  mismanaged  prealdenttal  Inter- 
ventlcm  in  the  economy. 

Although  the  economic  analyaea  don't 
touch  on  it,  the  coll^Me  of  the  Nixon  presi- 
dency obvknisly  contributed  to  the  extraor- 
dinary lift  In  the  Inflation  rate  during  mld- 
1974.  A  failure  of  pubUc  faith  In  government 
and  Ita  coa!4>etenoe  always  aggravate  eco- 
nomic maIfunctl(Mi.  The  evaporation  ot  con- 
fidence In  the  Hoover  administration  made 
the  Depraaalon  aharply  worse  In  the  early 
1930b  and,  similarly,  the  Inflation  hit  a  peak 
in  the  summer  of  1974  aa  Nixon  waa  being 
forced  painfully  and  dramaticaUy  toward 
resignation.  Cauae  number  six:  a  collapee  of 
public  authority. 

In  late  1974  the  recession  suddenly  accel- 
erated and,  by  the  following  spring,  the  un- 
employment rate  was  up  to  9  percent.  Infla- 
tion abated.  Nothing  q>ectacular  happened 
for  the  next  couple  of  years,  and  "people 
began  to  hope  that  Inflation  was  under  con- 
trol at  last.  The  new  Carter  administration 
was  talking  with  some  confidence  about  a 
reversed  trend  that  was  pointed  downward. 
There  was  a  quick  attack  of  inflation  in  early 
1977,  mostly  in  food  prices  and  much  of  it 
the  result  of  a  freeae  in  Bradl's  coffee 
plantations.  But  tboae  prices  were  quickly 
absorbed. 

The  rise  that  began  at  the  end  of  1977  was 
another  matter.  At  first,  it  was  mainly  attrib- 
uted to  two  acts  of  Congress — the  increase 
in  Social  Security  taxes  and  the  higher  mini- 
mum wage — boUi  of  which  lifted  wage  costs. 
Congress  knew  that  both  were  Inflationary, 
and  worried  about  that,  but  knew  no  other 
way  to  pursue  social  goials  to  which  It  con- 
sidered Itself  oommitted.  Cauae  seven; 
expanding  social  beneflte  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  waa  not  growing  enough  to  pay  for 
them. 

But  it  soon  became  clear  Uiat  the  tax  and 
wage  increases  were  only  a  part  of  Hi* 
mounting  trouble  In  1978,  and  a  small  part. 
The  main  cause  of  rising  inflation  was  over- 
heating throughout  the  economy.  That  is  to 
say,  federal  policy  was  trying  to  force  the 
economy  to  grow  faster,  to  create  more  Jobs 
and  lower  the  unemployment  rate.  As  pro- 
duction In  key  sectors  neared  full  capacity, 
the  result,  Instead  of  growth,  was  inflation. 
It  has  to  be  said  that  locating  the  point  of 
fuU  capacity  Is  a  highly  complex  matter  of 
Judgment,  in  which  things  become  clear 
only  In  retroepect.  But  Carter,  having  talked 
much  about  the  neceeaity  of  balancing  the 
budget,,  was  rolling  along  with  a  rising  defl- 
cit  that,  as  1978  began,  was  up  over  $60  bU- 
Uon  a  year.  He  had  set  aside  his  own  flacal 
Inclinations  and  was  deferring  to  the  tradi- 
tional priority  that  the  Democratic  Party 
gives  to  low  \memployment.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  still  over  6  percent,  very  high 
In  terms  of  past  experience.  But  deqilte  aU 
the  warnings,  the  Caner  administration  was 
very  hesitant  to  take  Its  foot  off  the  accelera- 
tor. It  went  into  1979  with  the  budget  deficit 
stUl  over  nearly  $40  billion.  By  spnng.  the 
InflatlcMi  rate  waa  over  13  percent  a  year. 
Eighth  cause  of  inflation:  excessive  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy,  in  pursuit  of  unrealis- 
tic nnployment  goals.  Or  perhaps  you  might 
say  that  we  are  simply  back  at  1966  and  the 
pressure  of  large  and  repeated  budget  def- 
icits. 

A  year  ago  the  dollar  fell  heavUy  again. 
The  country  got  another  round  of  fnflatlnr 
caused  by  international  monetary  InatabU- 
Ity— as  in  1972-73.  Over  the  past  spring 
and  summer  there  have  again  been  large 
increaoee  in  world  prices  of  fOod  and  oU — 
as  In  1973-74.  The  process  seems  to  have 
become  cycUcal  and  repetitive.  So  far,  Amer- 
ican p<Hicy  has  no  answer  to  It. 

Now  the  inflation,  hovering  around  13  per 
cent  a  year.  Is  attacking  the  very  principles 
of  aodal  equity  that  It  earlier  asemad  to  pro- 


tect. The  etamplea  of  iinfalm—  are  getting 
altarper.  The  diaparltlea  between  tlte  fednml 
government's  Indexed  penalona  and  pdvata 
employers'  nnlnrtexed  onea  are  wUtar.  THe 
anomalies  In  tax  treatmant  are  daanr.  Hi« 
distorted  relationships  betweau  htmtvmtn 
aiul  lendera  are  nM>re  Important, 
there  was  a  period  earlier  in  thla 
when  the  tacit  dectalon  to  cbooae  'tUnV'^ 
really  did  avoid  division  and  conflict  among 
the  wlnnera  and  the  loaera  in  a  '•»'*"g*'«t 
American  eoxiomy.  But  that  period  baa 
ended. 

If  the  country  does  not  act  to  rednoa  the 
Inflation  rate,  inflation  wUl  oontlnne  to  rlae 
by  itaelf  as  people  try  to  protect  themaalvea 
Individually.  At  some  point.  ImpnartMe  to 
predict,  the  inflation  rate  wlU  trigger  a  daa- 
sic  panic  and  eronmnlr  collapee  a  lUgbt 
from  the  doUar.  Tou  can  see  the  premanitory 
stirrings  in  tihe  hoarding  of  gold. 

But  only  the  darkest  |niMliiiliim  can  nxp- 
poati  that  the  United  Statea  would  let  Itsdf 
aUde  into  a  disaster  aa  obvlotia.  and  aa  daaily 
martced  by  past  experience,  as  that  one. 

IdeaUy,  the  solution  to  Inflation  U  a  strong 
incomes  poUcy — fortified  wage  guUMlnaa, 
for  example — that  could  hold  incomes  from 
rising  as  fast  as  prices.  That  would  gradually 
work  down  the  Inflation  rate  and  spread  the 
burden  over  the  whole  society.  But  that 
strategy  has  been  tried  aeveral  times  without 
much  ^ect.  Demonstrably,  it  requirea  a  de- 
gree of  pubUc  support  that  doean't  exist. 

The  likeliest  outcome  seems  to  be  ocm- 
tinuaUon  of  a  pattern  that  Has  baoome  vlal- 
Ue  in  the  past  several  montba.  Becauae  of  a 
recession,  personal  Income  Is  now  rising  laaa 
n^ldly  than  prices.  In  reqionae  to  tightening 
federal  budgets  and  high  interest  rates,  the 
economy  is  shifting  down  into  second  gear.  It 
wUl  run  for  a  time  with  a  good  deal  of  alack— 
expressed,  for  most  people.  In  rising  risks 
of  imen4>loyment,  fewer  wage  ralsws.  falling 
purchaalng  power  and  leas  opportonity  tor 
advancement.  How  effectively  tbla  will  radooe 
inflation  is  stiU  an  open  queatlon. 

For  the  past  generation.  Americana  have 
regarded  reoeealons  aa  enemlea  and  have 
fought  them  by  rapidly  raising  public  qwnd- 
ing.  This  time,  the  country  may  react  differ- 
ently. There  are  hlnta  of  It  In  the  very  re- 
strained attitudes  In  Congress,  and  Ito  re- 
fusal so  far  to  consider  tax  cuts.  Perhape  the 
future,  not  for  a  few  montha  but  for  yaazs 
wlU  be  a  flickering  semi-recession  in  which 
short  periods  of  modest  growth  alternate 
with  retreat  and  retrenchment. 

That's  not  a  very  hMppy  praqMct 

But  it's  far  better  than  ateadUy  rising  in- 
flation foUowed  by  panic  and  craah.  ItlB  also 
mart  realistic  than  the  proq>ect  for  strong 
uTiH  effective  guidelines  in  which  all  Ameri- 
cans Join  in  abstaining  from  the  attempt  to 
catch  up  with  inflation. 

Protracted  semi -recession  Isnt  anyanet 
first  oboice.  But  It  wlU  be  national  poUcy.  If. 
as  T  suspect.  It  turns  out  to  be  everyone's 
second  choice.* 


OEORGE  MEANY 


•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  George  Bteany  leaves  our  Natkm  a 
poora'  i^ace. 

For  a  geno^tion.  he  was  a  strong 
voice  for  patriotism  and  the  national 
good  as  he  saw  it.  We  might  on  occastan 
have  disagreed  with  htm,  but  we  always 
respected  his  honesty  and  flim  devotion 
to  his  principles. 

In  many  ways.  George  Meany's  life  it- 
self was  a  tribute  to  the  Americandream 
he  sou^t  to  uphold  and  expand.  Prom  a 
family  of  10  children  in  Harlem,  Meany 
first  became  a  plumber's  helper  at  the 
age  of  16.  His  ability  and  hard  work  led 
him  to  a  positioa  as  leader  ot  13.6  mUlkm 
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worken,  adrlser  to  Presidents  and  fre- 
quent consultant  to  the  Congress. 

He  was  an  imtiiing  advocate  of  the 
peoide  he  represented  in  the  AFL-CIO. 
as  he  should  have  been.  But  he  was  first 
and  foremost  aa  American.  His  unflinch- 
ing opposition  to  Communism  and  out- 
side threats  to  our  Nation's  peace  and 
prosperity  alone  would  give  him  a  place 
of  honor  in  a  history  of  this  century. 

You  never  doidited  where  you  stood 
with  George  Meany.  He  was  neva  guilty 
(rf  obfuscation  or  duplicity.  In  an  era 
when  too  many  people  are  guilty  of  try- 
ing to  be  all  things  to  all  pe<vle,  his  will- 
ingness to  say  what  he  thought — let  the 
chips  fan  where  they  may — was  espe- 
cially welcome.  Even  for  those  who  were 
the  subjects  for  his  barbs. 

Meany's  Influence  was  testimony  that 
honesty,  ftathrii^tness.  and  hard  work 
are  stiU  the  stuff  of  which  success  is  made 
in  America. 

We  shall  mte  his  counsd.  We  shall 
miss  his  patriotism.  Our  lives  were  richer 
because  we  knew  George  Meany.* 


FIFTIETH  ANNTVERflARY  OP  THE 
INAUGURATION  OP  HERBERT 
HOOVER  TO  BE  THE  318T  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HATPIELD.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
inaiigtiration  of  Herbert  Hoover  as  our 
31st  President,  Dr.  George  T.  Mazuzan, 
Chief  Historian  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Oommisslon.  has  written  an  essay 
concerning  the  effect  to  Hoover's  crit- 
icism of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  on  Hoover's  own 
reputation. 

Dr.  Mawinan  sets  forth  the  thesis  that 
the  scholarly  reexamination  of  Hoover's 
record  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
1970's  and  is  continuing  today  was  de- 
layed because  of  Hoover's  strident  crit- 
icism ot  Roosevelt's  policies.  In  the  do- 
mestic arena.  Hoover  charged  that  the 
New  Deal  was  a  massive  attack  on  per- 
scmal  liberties,  which  could  permanently 
tilt  the  traditional  balance  between  pub- 
lic and  private  responsibilities.  In  for- 
eign policy.  Hoover  feared  that  Roose- 
velt's policies  were  dragging  the  United 
States  into  the  European  conflagration 
step  by  step. 

Had  Hoover  been  content  to  rest  oa  his 
record.  Dr.  Maztizan  feels  his  rational 
and  principled  approach  to  solving  the 
Nation's  dire  problems  would  have  been 
recognized  sooner.  As  it  is,  the  rethinking 
about  Hoover  imderway  among  scholars 
has  not  yet  reached  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Mazuzan's  essay, 
entitled  "Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  1874- 
1933:  A  Comment  on  His  Early  Death", 
is  a  provocative  paper  dealing  with  a 
fundamental  reason  why  Hoover  has  re- 
mained maligned  in  some  quarters.  I  re- 
quest that  the  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcoro,  along  with  a  biographic  sketch 
of  the  author. 


The 
low: 


and  biographic  sketch  fol- 


Clauc  Hoova,  1874-1933:   A  Coit- 

KXMT    OR    HiB    KABX.T    DK4TH 

The  pMM«»  of  tlm«  allowB  the  hlstorUa 
to  fonn  ft  different  per^Mctlre  on  the  past. 


llie  presidency  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  U 
one  of  those  episodes  In  aoth  Century  Amer- 
ican history  that  scholars  are  currently  re- 
examining. The  results  have  been  surprising. 
WliUe  Hoover  Is  undoubtedly  still  one  of  the 
most  vilified  of  the  nation's  Presidents,  he 
has  also  gained  a  number  of  new  admirers 
(although  many  of  those  have  reservations) 
for  his  rational,  principled  i4)proach  toward 
the  crisis  of  bis  administration. 

Hoover's  long  and  active  post-presidential 
life — he  died  in  1964 — Is  a  significant  reason 
that  major  earlier  revision  of  his  presidency 
did  not  occiir.  In  particular,  during  the 
twelve  years  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
Chief  Executive,  Hoover  himself  added  to  his 
tarnished  Image  as  President.  For  during  that 
time,  the  ex-Presldent  was  not  content  to 
rest  on  his  record,  but  Instead  continued  to 
make  a  public  record  that  did  little  more 
than  degrade  his  already  abused  presidential 
years.  If  we  look  at  the  broad  parameters  of 
Hoover's  record  during  the  Roosevelt  years, 
we  can  develop  a  perspective  that  under- 
scores the  contributing  factors  that  worsened 
his  public  Image.  The  Impact  of  those  years 
contributed  to  the  mind-set  about  Hoover 
that  continued  until  revisionist  studies  be- 
gan to  appear  In  the  early  1970e. 

In  order  to  develop  this  i>er8pectlve,  let 
us  take  a  drastic  liberty  with  Hoover's  life 
and  assume  that  he  died  In  1933,  shortly  af- 
ter his  term  of  office  was  over.  By  removing 
Hoover  from  his  ijoet-presidentlal  years,  we 
can  take  away  his  voluminous  retirement 
statements  and  writings.  In  other  words,  we 
remove,  for  purposes  of  argiunent,  the  twelve 
years  of  his  record  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Where  would  that  leave  the 
record  of  Hoover's  presidential  years? 

Aft«'  1933,  HOover  was  an  anachronism. 
He  feU  out  of  contest  with  the  new  ortho- 
doxy that  developed  in  America  In  the  1930s 
and  1940b.  On  domestic  Issues,  this  ortho- 
doxy emphasized  the  redefined  public  and 
private  responsibilities  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic sectors  which  resulted  In  a  major  shift 
toward  the  public  role.  In  foreign  policy  Is- 
sues during  the  period  of  the  late  1930s  and 
early  1940s,  a  form  of  Pax  Americana  became 
orthodox  that  took  on  Interventionist  over- 
tones. Hoover,  however,  remained  true  to  a 
philosophy  and  modus  operandi  that  fitted 
his  America  of  earlier  times.  He  felt  obligated 
to  speak  and  write  on  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  Issues  during  Roosevelt's  presi- 
dency. Consequently,  he  became  a  convenient 
living  symbol  for  anyone  who  compared  his 
views  to  the  popular  Roosevelt  policies.  This 
significantly  added  to  Hoover's  maligned 
presidential  legacy  and  did  nothing  to  pro- 
mote his  position  In  history.  Except  for  using 
Hoover  as  a  scapegoat,  few  took  him  seriously 
In  this  period  of  Rooseveltlan  America. 

In  the  domestic  area.  Hoover  attacked  the 
New  Deal  in  his  writings  and  through 
speeches  to  Republican  gatherings.  The 
essentials  of  his  assault  are  in  two  books, 
The  ChaUengt  to  LlXterty  (1934)  and  Ad- 
dreases  Upon  the  American  Road  (1938).  His 
basic  premise  was  that  the  New  Deal's  man- 
aged ec(»iomy  would  not  bring  the  nation 
out  of  the  depression  but  would  destroy 
traditional  American  freedoms  and  lead  to  a 
fasdat  state.  The  Roosevelt  program,  accord- 
ing to  Hoover,  was  a  subtle  though  massive 
assault  on  Individual  UberUes.  In  addition, 
the  ex-presldent  prophesied  that  It  would 
result  in  a  self-perpetuating,  growing  gov- 
ernment entity. 

Hoover's  argument  did  not  equate  main- 
tenance of  individual  freedom  with  a  sim- 
plistic "government  that  governs  least" 
philosophy  that  has  often  been  implied  to 
both  his  presidential  and  post-presidential 
positions.  Joba  Hoff  Wilson  makes  an  Im- 
portant point  In  her  biography,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Forgotten  Progressive  (1976),  that 
Hoover's  assault  on  the  New  Deal  stressed 
the  "decline  of  aseoclatlonallsm  and  partic- 
ipatory democracy*'  which  had  be«n  the  cen- 


tral theme  of  his  own  program  when  presi- 
dent. The  Roosevelt  program  perceived  by 
Hoover  was  typical  of  many  twentieth-cen- 
tury Indiistrlallzed  nations  In  that  It  tended 
to  eliminate  all  the  "diverse,  cooperative 
groupings  which  formerly  provided  the  Indi- 
vidual with  protection  and  security."  Hoo- 
ver's approach  had  used  such  cooperative 
groups  to  solve  the  nation's  problems.  He  saw 
the  New  Deal  destroying  that  concept,  thus 
eroding  government  protection  of  Individual 
freedoms.  Wilson's  point  Is  that  If  this  Hoo- 
verlan  view  of  the  New  Deal  is  not  understood 
In  this  more  complex  context,  his  anti-New 
Deal  charges  appear  hyperbolic. 

Americans,  however,  did  not  make  subtle 
analyses  of  Hoover's  position.  His  views 
showed  remarkable  consistency  with  earUer 
times  when  his  philosophy  and  actions  had 
acclaimed  him  an  efficient,  progressive,  hu- 
manitarian leader.  But  as  New  Deal  popular- 
ity soared  In  the  middle  1930s,  anything  be 
said  or  wrote  appeared  hyperbolic  and  con- 
tributed only  to  an  Image  that  WllsiMi  depicts 
as  a  "heartless  reactionary  who  would  not  aid 
his  own  people  in  time  of  duress." 

Only  Hoover  can  be  blamed  for  tboae  cir- 
cumstances. Undoubtedly  humlUated  by 
events  when  he  was  President  and  by  hla 
subsequent  1932  defeat.  Hoover  f^t  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  philosophy  and  past  ac- 
tions. Had  he  died  In  1933,  that  part  of  bis 
record  would  have  never  been  created,  in- 
stead he  contributed  to  his  own  malignity. 

After  1938,  foreign  policy  eclipsed  domestic 
Issues  In  America.  In  this  field,  Hoo>ver  again 
placed  himself  in  a  position  that  was  outside 
the  mainstream  of  popular  American  think- 
ing on  the  nation's  role  in  the  devtioplng 
worldwide  crisis.  Throughout  his  career  he 
had  advocated  a  peaceful  promotion  ot 
American  capitalism  and  democracy  abroad. 
He  Is  on  record  during  the  period  1917-1933, 
for  example,  as  being  pro-League  of  Nations, 
favoring  disarmament,  advocating  United 
States  membership  In  the  World  Court,  sup- 
porting the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact,  and  be- 
lieving in  an  Interdependent  world  economy 
managed  by  enlightened  capitalists  acting 
through  multinational  forms  of  cooperation. 
In  addition.  In  the  major  political  foreign 
policy  episode  of  his  presidency — the  1931-33 
Par  Eastern  crisis  In  Manchuria — he  Inspired 
the  so-oalled  Stimson  Doctrine,  which 
brought  Into  plfty.  through  non-recognition 
of  Japanese  gains,  all  the  moral  force  Amer- 
ica could  muster  but  well  short  of  eccMiomlc 
or  mUltary  Intervention.  To  put  It  more  sim- 
ply. Hoover  was  a  limited  internationalist. 

Just  as  he  earlier  had  advocated  an  active 
American  moral  and  economic  role  In  world 
affairs,  he  consistently  foUowed  the  same  line 
In  the  late  1930s.  Because  his  views  were 
tempered  by  non-coerclveness  In  an  era  of 
interventionist  feeling,  he  was  labeled  an 
Isolationist.  Nothing  Is  further  from  the 
truth.  In  his  recent  biography,  Herbert 
Hoover,  A  Public  Life  (1979),  David  Burner 
has  suggested  that  a  "valid  Interpretation  of 
his  [foreign  policy]  ideas  lies  In  relating 
them  to  his  pacific,  essentially  international- 
ist feeling  for  a  sound  wcvld  order — a  feeling 
that  had  suggested  Itself  in  his  administra- 
tion's emphasis  on  commerce,  confm?ence*, 
disarmament,  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties." 
This  Is  consistent  with  Hoover's  refusal  to 
support  the  Neutrality  Acts  or  to  Join  the 
America  First  Movement. 

After  Amerloan  entrance  Into  World  War 
n.  Hoover  supported  the  war  effort.  But  even 
then,  he  attacked  the  administration's  do- 
mestic wartime  economic  policies  because 
they  extended  the  managed  economy  concept 
he  had  found  ao  abhorrent  In  the  New  Deal. 
But  In  a  nation  that  backed  Roosevelt, 
Hoover's  views  only  left  the  impression  that 
he  still  wore  the  Isolationist  label.  His  main 
synthesis  can  be  found  In  two  books,  llie 
Problems  of  Lasting  Peace  (1942)  and  The 
Baals  of  Lasting  Peace  (1946)  which  demon- 
strated the  consistency  of  hU  thinking.  LUce 
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his  earlier  support  for  Woodrow  Wilson  In- 
ternationalism, he  anticipated  a  postwar 
peace  without  revenge.  International  eco- 
nomic freedom,  relief  of  famine,  national 
sovereignty,  and  disarmament.  This  was  not 
isolationism:  yet  nowhere  does  be  suggest 
anything  other  than  a  pacific,  cooperative 
American  role. 

This  comment  on  Hoover's  post-preslden- 
tlal  years  shows  him  moving  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  the  new  American  orthodoxy  In 
both  domestic  and  foreign  policy  areas.  Be- 
cause he  remained  consistent  In  his  pblloa- 
ophy,  he  was  viewed  as  a  reactionary  and  an 
Isolationist.  Had  he  died  In  1933.  the  world 
would  have  been  left  solely  with  the  record 
of  his  administration.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  Judged  more  sympathetlcaUy.  In 
other  words,  by  living  and  speaking  and  pub- 
lishing. Hoover  added  negatively  to  the  al- 
ready poor  public  image  of  his  presidency. 

Scholars  presently  working  the  Hoover  era 
are  only  now  attentive  to  the  complex  detail 
and  nuances  of  Hoover's  philosophy  and  ac- 
tions. They  are  placing  him  In  the  context 
of  the  trends  of  the  1930s  and  19408  and  are 
explaining  the  man  for  what  he  was.  and  not 
In  terms  of  what  others  made  him  out  to  be. 
Unfortunately.  It  will  atlll  be  some  time 
before  these  scholarly  Interpretations  filter 
out  to  either  change  or  reinforce  the  general 
negative  public  image  Hoover  stlU  repre- 
sents. 
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SIXTY-SECOND    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today 
marlcs  the  62d  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
independence.  There  is  an  important 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  fate  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  This  na- 
tion did  not  have  a  long  life;  shortly 
after  its  independence  was  won.  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Soviet  Uhlon  and  has 
been  held  in  captivity  ever  since. 

Many  Americans — from  the  highest 
levels  on  down — have  apparently  been 
rudely  awakened  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Instead  of  a 
benign  and  well-intentioned  partner  in 
detente,  they  suddenly  see  the  Soviet 
Union  exposed  as  a  nation  quick  to  en- 
gage in  the  most  blatant  sort  of  im- 
perialism. I  am  afraid  that  we  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  remarkably  short  mem- 
ories. Ukranians  here  and  abroad,  atten- 
tive to  the  history  of  their  national 
homeland.  Icnow  that  in  the  case  of 
Afghanistan,  the  Soviet  Union  is  simply 
acting  the  way  It  always  has. 


Ukrainians  can  also  tell  us  that  their 
basic  rights  to  free  speech,  to  assemUy. 
to  rdigion.  and  to  travel  have  been  ccm- 
sistently  curtailed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
since  the  subjugation  of  their  nation.  It 
had  been  their  hoiie  that  the  Helsinki 
accords  would  produce  some  change  In 
their  treatment  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, but  those  accords  are  now  almost 
5  yefu's  old  and  no  improvements  have 
been  seen.  Several  times  in  the  past,  I 
have  written  Leonid  Brezhnev  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  prominent  Ukrainians 
imprisoned  in  Soviet  labor  camps.  And 
I  have  Joined  other  Senators  in  support- 
ing resolutions  ivotesting  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's systematic  discrimination  against 
the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
Churches,  as  well  as  conconing  the  gen- 
eral plight  of  all  the  nation's  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  more  the  world's  attention  can 
be  drawn  to  the  Soviet  Union's  mistreat- 
ment of  its  own  citizens,  the  better  the 
chances  are  that  his  mistreatment  will 
cease. 

But  it  is  especially  important,  at  this 
time,  that  the  American  ENibUc  be  made 
more  aware  of  the  predicament  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Afghanistan  invasion  will  prompt  a 
reassessment,  in  the  coming  weeks,  of  the 
United  States'  stance  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  we  at«  to  arrive  at  an  Informed 
position  that  can  serve  as  a  prudent 
and  effective  guide  for  our  long-term 
foreign  policy,  we  must  apply  broad  his- 
torical perspective  in  making  our  Judg- 
moits.  And  no  historical  example  from 
this  century  is  more  telling  than  that  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic.  I 
therefore  ask  all  Americans  to  join  the 
celebration  of  Ukraine's  independence, 
and  to  remember  its  lesson  for  the 
future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend,  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  public  servants,  and  I  lost  a 
close  friend.  William  O.  Douglas  passed 
away  Saturday  morning  leaving  behind 
to  this  country  he  served  a  dynamic 
living  legacy  of  over  1,200  Judicial  opin- 
ions. A  prolific  writer  and  cluunpion  of 
civil  liberties.  Bill  Douglas  has  left  a 
lasting  epitaph  upon  American  history 
and  American  jurisprudence. 

Bill's  life  was  a  model  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  resourceful  in  America.  Rising 
from  a  childhood  of  illness  and  poverty, 
he  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  public  figures  in  recent 
times.  He  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege and  law  school,  practiced  law  on 
Wall  Street,  taught  corporate  law  at 
Columbia  and  Yale,  was  appointed  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchsoige  Commis- 
sion and  later  became  its  Chairman.  In 
1939,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
nominated  him  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
succeed  to  the  seat  vacated  by  another 
great  jurist.  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  On  April 
4,  1939,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
64  to  4,  this  body,  in  this  Chamber,  con- 
firmed him  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 


On  the  Supreme  Court,  Bill  Douglas 
served  longer  than  any  other  Justice.  For 
the  38M2  years  of  his  tenure,  he  sat  with 
a  full  one-tliird  of  all  the  justices  ever 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  Bench.  Douglas  was  eager  to 
spot  injustice  and  to  find  a  way  to  cure 
it.  He  was  always  ready  to  protect  the 
legal  rights  of  the  poor  and  powerless 
and  was  an  early  opponent  ot  racial  dis- 
crimination. He  believed  that  Judges 
should  be  in  the  mainstream  of  life,  not 
isolated  or  iruaiWited  from  pcvular  feel- 
ings; yet,  he  saw  his  constltuttaDal  duty 
to  call  Uie  shots  as  he  saw  them  regard- 
less of  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  this 
regard  he  was  commonly  called  an  "acti- 
vist." That  is.  he  allowed  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  laws  and  the  ConstltotlaD  to  be 
infused  with  his  system  of  ethical  values. 
He  cared  about  justice  no  less  than  he 
cared  about  law.  He  believed  Judicial  re- 
straint in  its  true  sense  entailed  a  defer- 
ence to  the  great  constitutional  assur- 
ances of  individual  riaJits  and  liberties, 
rather  than  a  deference  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  legislatures. 

One  of  the  outstanding  phases  of  his 
temue  was  in  the  field  of  individual  lib- 
erty. In  Laird  against  Tatum,  Doufl^ 
dissented,  stating,  "the  Constitution  was 
designed  to  keep  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people."  Douglas  empha- 
sized the  individual's  rights;  yet,  con- 
current with  this  view  of  the  Constltu- 
Uon's  design,  he  also  bdleved  that  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  keep  private 
power  from  infringing  upon  an  indi- 
vidual's freedom. 

As  the  foremost  exponent  of  individual 
liberty,  he  was  particularly  conoemed 
with  the  freedom  of  speech.  Along  with 
Justice  Hugo  Black,  Douglas  believed 
that  the  first  amendment  meant  that 
Government  could  not  curtaU  any 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  Indebted 
to  Justice  Douglas  for  his  contribution 
to  individual  freedoms  enjoyed  by  each 
and  everyone  of  us  imder  our  system  of 
laws.  Today,  as  I  look  curound  the  world, 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  note  that  an  indi- 
vidual in  America  enjoys  greater  free- 
dom than  an  individual  in  any  other 
country.  The  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  these  freedoms  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  result  <rf  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas'  efforts. 

We  Thitii  all  miss  Bill  Douglas,  yet  I 
know  that  his  beliefs  and  thoughts  will 
continue  to  live  through  his  <vinlons.« 


ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  TAXFLATION 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  be- 
gin the  first  legislative  business  of  the 
new  year  and  the  new  decade,  we  in  Con- 
gress should  pause  to  take  note  that  we 
have  allowed  another  year  to  go  by  with- 
out ending  the  inflation  tax  penalty,  or 
taxflation.  Since  we  last  met,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  mailed  Income 
tax  forms  for  1979  to  every  taxpayer. 
Now  taxpayers  will  see  the  full  effects 
of  taxflation.  as  they  find  the  "tax  cut" 
for  1979  eradicated  by  inflation  as  they 
are  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets  Just 
for  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
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living.  With  13-percent  inflation,  our 
citizens  will  feel  the  pinch  from  taz- 
flatlon  as  never  before. 

Mr.  President,  between  now  and 
April  IS.  taxpayers  across  the  Nation 
will  be  asking  why  they  must  pay  an  in- 
flation tax  penalty  in  addition  to  need- 
ing to  cope  with  rapidly  rising  prices. 
The  answer  is  that  Congress  could  have 
done  something  about  it.  but  did  not.  On 
last  December  6.  the  Senate  had  an  op- 
portunity to  end  taxflatlon  by  approving 
the  Dole-Armstrong  tax  indexing 
amendment  to  the  windfall  profit  tax 
bill.  The  Senate  did  not  approve  the 
amendment,  and  voters  have  a  right  to 
ask  why.  In  fact,  the  Senator  frcwn  Kan- 
sas would  like  to  know  how  such  a  simple 
and  equitable  tax  reform  can  fall  to  win 
the  support  of  every  Member  of  this 
Ck>ngre8s. 

I  fear  it  may  be  because  elected  rep- 
resentatives would  like  to  retain  the  abil- 
ity to  diwy  up  taxflatlon  revenues — a 
windfall  to  the  Oovemment — among  fa- 
vored ctmstituencies.  I  wish  there  were  a 
more  charitable  explanation,  but  it  seems 
to  this  Senator  that  all  other  arguments 
against  indexing  have  been  decisively 
rebutted. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  knows  what 
is  going  on,  and  their  awareness  of  this 
issue  will  be  heightened  as  they  prepare 
their  tax  returns.  Hie  Dallas  Morning 
News  is  aware  of  the  problem.  Last  De- 
cember 15,  they  published  an  editorial 
reflecting  their  view  of  the  taxflatlon 
problem.  They  also  suggested  an  intrigu- 
ing remedy  that  is  available  to  our  tax- 
payers. I  believe  that  the  editorial  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  is  the  year 
Congress  will  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  citizens  and  index  the  income  tax 
by  passing  the  Tax  Equalization  Act.  S. 
12.  I  introduced  this  legislation  a  year 
ago,  and  I  expect  It  to  receive  active 
attention  this  year.  I  intend  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  receive  active  attention 
of  this  Congress  so  long  as  the  inflation 
tax  penalty  is  eroding  our  citizens'  pur- 
chasing power  and  taking  away  our  duty 
to  govern  tax  rate.  This  inequity  in  the 
tax  structure  has  persisted  far  too  long. 

The  editorial  referred  to  above 
follows: 

No  Tax  Imwx:  That's  Onk  Wat 
The  Seiutt*  bm*  beaten  a  RepubUcan  at- 
tempt to  give  the  taxpayer  at  leaat  an  even 
break  on  the  hidden  tax  of  Inflation.  Tax- 
payers should  keep  this  in  mind  next  year. 
In  both  April  and  November. 

Inflation  causes  a  steady  Increase  In  the 
size  of  the  bite  that  the  Income  tax  takes 
from  the  average  American's  paycheck.  For 
moat  of  us.  though  the  dollars  listed  on  the 
paycheck  Increases,  the  purchasing  power 
does  not.  Unless  you  are  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  whose  doUar  income  has  gone  up 
faster  than  both  inflation  and  taxes,  you've 
seen  yourself  earning  more  while  your  earn- 
ings buy  less. 

But  the  n.8.  tax  system  U  built  on  the 
pretense  that  Inflation  does  not  exist,  that 
the  dollar  today  buys  as  much  as  the  dollar 
did  two  years  ago.  And  as  the  dollar  flgure 
on  the  paycheck  goes  up,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment takes  bigger  and  bigger  bites  out 
of  the  total.  It's  automatic,  biUIt  Into  the 
system. 


What  this  means  is  that,  with  Inflation, 
most  Amelcans  are  suffering  constant  tax 
Increases,  just  from  the  efiect  of  price  and 
wage  rises.  The  index  plan  would  mean  that, 
so  long  as  an  American  worker's  actual  pur- 
chasing power  did  not  increase,  the  fraction 
of  his  pay  taken  by  federal  Income  tax  would 
not  Increase,  either. 

The  extra  money  Is  known  as  "the  Infla- 
tion dividend."  And  opponente  of  the  in- 
dex plan  claim  that  luUess  Washington 
keeps  sneaking  this  dividend  from  pay- 
checks, It  will  be  impossible  to  balance  the 
budget  and  flght  Inflation. 

Now.  we're  all  In  favor  of  both  those 
things.  But  most  householders  know  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  balancing  a  budget. 
One  Is  to  keep  boosting  Income.  Another  Is 
to  cut  down  on  the  outgo.  In  Washington's 
case,   this  would   mean   reducing  spending. 

llie  Senate  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
only  one  way.  the  first.  But  the  voter  may 
be  able  to  remind  the  upper  house  of  the 
second  next  year,  at  the  ballot  box.9 


PREiaHT  RATES  FOR  COAL 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Railroad  Transportation  Policy  Act  of 
1979  comes  to  the  floor.  Senator  Long 
Intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  protection  for  captive 
shippers.  I  strongly  support  Senator 
Long's  efforts. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  two 
articles  which  point  out  the  need  and 
Importance  of  this  amendment.  The 
articles  show  that  excessive  freight  rates 
are  encouraging  use  of  foreign  coal  and 
are  an  incentive  for  coal  slurry  pipelines 
which  threaten  scarce  Western  water 
supplies. 

The  two  articles,  are:  "The  Coal  Rate 
Cnmch,  Public  Power  magazine,  Novem- 
ber-December, 1979;  "Railroads  v.  Pipe- 
lines— Cashing  in  on  Coal."  National 
Journal,  July  7,  1979.  I  submit  these 
articles  for  the  Rxcobo. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
Trx  Coal  Rats  CmuifCH 
(By  Michael  Loftus) 

nj©  conflict  and  controversy  which  has 
characterized  coal  rail  transportation  pric- 
ing In  the  last  several  years  continues  un- 
abated. Congress  is  considering  the  Issues  in- 
volved from  the  perspective  of  new  deregu- 
lation proposals.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  and  the  courte  grappel 
with  a  host  of  cases  Involving  complaints  by 
Individuals  or  groups  of  coal  receivers  who 
contend  that  rates  for  the  coal  transporta- 
tion services  they  require  are  excessive.  The 
railroads,  too,  have  a  number  of  court  ac- 
tions In  progress,  challenging  decisions  by 
the  ICC  which  the  railroads  feel  have  un- 
lustly  limited  their  pricing  freedom. 

The  basic  position  In  the  various  rate  cases 
of  the  coal  receivers — generally  utilities — 
has  been  that  the  rates  demanded  by  the 
railroads  for  transporting  coal  are  exor- 
bitantly high,  due  to  the  monopoly  which 
the  railroads  maintain  over  coal  transporta- 
tion. The  receivers  require  the  coal  to  fire 
their  planto,  and  characteristically  have 
long-term  contracts  with  their  sources  of 
supply.  They  are  locked  Into  paying  what- 
ever tlie  rail  carriers  demand  unless  the  ICC, 
which  has  the  power  to  set  ratea  where  an 
existing  rate  Is  too  high.  Is  willing  to  step 
in. 

For  their  part,  the  railroads  malnteln  that 
providing  the  facilities  for  transportation  of 
the  large  and  growing  vcdumes  of  coal  which 
move  by  rail  is  very  expensive.  They  also  de- 
fend the  undeniably  high  proflte  which  they 
seek  on  coal  trafllc  on  the  "differential  pric- 


ing" theory.  It  holds.  In  affect,  that  much 
railroad  trafllc.  though  covering  Its  varlabl* 
cost  of  service,  does  not  pay  a  profit  equal 
to  the  average  to  which  the  railroads  aspire, 
therefore  other  trafllc  which  can  sustain  high 
rates  mudt  pay  hlgber-than-average  proflte 
to  make  up  the  difference. 

MONOPOLY     POWIX     OVXS    COAL 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  rail- 
roads seo  coal — for  which  rail  transporta- 
tion Is  Ideally  suited  and  over  which  they 
have  tremendous  monopoly  powers— as  a 
panacea  for  aU  of  their  financial  woes. 
Imagined  or  real.  Accordingly,  their  profit 
asplratioms  have  escalated  dramatically  and 
they  tendously  resist  any  limitations  upon 
their  pricing  initiatives.  Receivers,  however, 
demand  rates  which  are  reasonably  related 
to  the  carriers'  coste  of  providing  the  service. 

The  ICC,  to  which  the  unenviable  Job  of 
resolving  these  conflicts  devolves,  hss  com- 
pounded the  already  complex  Issues  by  fall- 
ing to  enunciate  a  consistent  posltloo.  on 
coal  ratemaklng.  In  the  absence  of  dear 
guidelines  from  the  commission  as  to  the 
principles  which  wUl  govern  Ito  determina- 
tions of  whether  a  given  freight  rate  is  un- 
lawfully high,  the  carriers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  adopt  a  trial  and  error  approach 
of  feeling  out  the  upper  llmito  of  the  cocn- 
mlssUvn's  tolerance.  The  uncertainty  created 
by  the  cofmnisslon's  indeclslveness  has  also 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  prospective 
coal  shippers  to  attempt  to  forecast  trans- 
portation costs  in  evaluating  the  economics 
of  contemplated  co€J  projecte. 

The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE),  because 
of  what  it  views  as  the  adverse  and  unjustl- 
flatrie  impacte  which  excessive  freight  rates 
will  have  upon  its  efforte  to  promote  the 
Tni».Timiirn  possible  use  of  coal,  has  been 
drawn  into  the  fray.  DOE  has  actively  inter- 
vened on  the  Bide  of  co<a  users  In  a  number 
of  coal  rate  matters  before  the  commission. 
This  has  generated  Internal  dLsoord  within 
the  administration,  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  consistently  backed  the 
railroads  In  these  rate  proceedings. 

SAN     ANTONIO'S     COMPLAINT 

perhaps  the  beet  example  of  the  continu- 
ing shifte  which  have  taken  place  In  the 
IOC's  views  on  what  constitutes  a  reason- 
able rate  level  for  coal  transportation  Is  af- 
forded by  the  series  of  decisions  it  has  issued 
in  the  litlgatUMi  Involving  the  coal  move- 
ment to  the  City  PubUc  Service  Board  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  flist  phase  of  the  San 
Antonio  litigation  came  about  throu^  a 
complaint  filed  with  the  IOC  by  the  utility, 
charging  that  the  Bxirllngton  Northern  (BN) 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  would  not  publish 
a  lawful  rate  for  the  three-milllon-ton-per- 
year.  1,660-mile,  unit  train  coal  movement 
from  Belle  Ayr,  Wyo.  to  the  muntelpal  util- 
ity's new  J.  T.  Deely  plantslte  in  EUnendorf, 
Tex.  Several  years  before,  the  railroads  had 
quoted  a  rate  to  San  Antonio  of  $7.90  per 
ton.  But  after  the  OPEC  oU  embargo,  the 
railroads  suddenly  and  without  explanation 
Jumped  the  proposed  rate  from  tT.M  to 
til. 09  per  ton.  By  the  time  San  Antonio 
filed  Its  complaint  with  the  ICC.  the  car- 
riers were  demanding  $12.70  per  ton. 

In  the  proceeding  before  the  commission, 
San  Antonio  asked  the  commission  to  set  a 
rate  no  higher  than  $9  per  ton.  The  commis- 
sion responded  In  October  1976,  with  a  rate 
of  $10.16  per  ton.  This  was  found  to  be  the 
maximum  lawful  rate  on  the  basis  of  tradi- 
tional raU  ratemaklng  criteria.  The  commis- 
sion noted  that  at  this  level  the  railroads 
Involved  would  earn  $6  mllUon  per  year  over 
their  variable  coste  of  service  on  thU  mors- 
ment. 

"4-«   ACT"    INVOLVED 

In  October  1977.  the  ICC  reopened  the  Baa 
Antonio  proceeding  at  the  request  of  the 
raUroads.  They  insisted  that  in  the  San  An- 
tonio I  decision  the  commission  had  failed 


to  consider  the  Intent  of  the  RaU  Bevltallza- 
tlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (the 
"4-R  Act")  that  raUroads  be  given  a  freer 
band  to  price  their  services.  The  railroads 
were  now  seeking  a  rate  of  $18.23  per  ton  on 
the  San  Antonio  traffic,  an  increase  of 
roughly  $6.26  over  the  rate  then  in  effect. 

Finding  the  railroads'  argumente  persua- 
sive, the  commission  issued  the  San  Antonio 
II  decision  in  October  1978,  prescribing  a  new 
rate  of  $16.12  per  ton.  This  increased  the  rail- 
roads' *ti"i'*i  earnings  over  variable  coste  by 
$12  mUUon  to  $18  mlUi<m.  FlnaUy,  after  re- 
considering the  matter  once  again,  last  June 
the  commission  in  San  Antonio  III  granted  a 
further  Increase  of  $1.11  per  ton,  or  more 
than  $3  million  dollars  per  year. 

A  review  of  the  commission's  three  de- 
cisions in  the  San  Antonio  proceeding  re- 
veals that  the  only  factor  which  accounte  for 
the  radically  differing  resulte  is  the  commis- 
sion's perception  of  Ite  obllgatlims  under  the 
^R  Act.  The  Judgment  that  the  carriers' 
earnings  on  the  San  Antonio  coal  trafllc 
should  be  $18  million  per  year,  then  $21  mU- 
Uon,  rather  than  $6  million,  was  premised  on 
the  theory  that  Congress  intended  that  reve- 
nue Inadequacy  on  a  systemwlde  basis  Justi- 
fied higher  rates  on  captive  trafllc  untU  ade- 
quate overall  revenue  levels  are  attained. 

Interestingly,  after  casting  about  for  a 
consistent  approach  to  coal  rate  cases  in  the 
two  and  a  half  years  between  San  Antonio 
I  and  San  Antonio  m,  the  commission  has 
now  settled  upon  a  cost-of-servlce  based 
formula  for  determining  maximum  coal  rate 
levels.  The  commission  Intends  to  apply  the 
formula  on  an  Interim  basis  untU  a  decision 
is  reached  in  a  broad-scope  investigation  en- 
titled "Ex  Parte  347,  Western  Coal  Investiga- 
tion— Guidelines  for  RaUroad  Rate  Struc- 
ture." Tears  may  elapse  before  that  proceed- 
ing Is  brought  to  a  close. 

Thus  the  interim  approach  devised  by  the 
commission  may  prevail  for  some  time.  This 
will  depend  upon  how  the  courte  view  the 
matter,  however,  because  all  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  decided  on  this  basis  are 
now  under  appeal  in  the  federal  courte. 
Thus,  for  the  present,  uncertainty  continues 
as  to  what  principles  the  ICC  will  finaUy 
settle  upon  regarding  coal  rates. 

ADMINISTRATION'S   S.    TBS    DEKAHJED 

Congress  wlU  be  taking  a  fresh  look  at  this 
problem  area,  along  with  many  others,  as  It 
considers  the  new  raU  deregulation  proposals 
which  are  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  ad- 
ministration's deregulation  blU,  8.  796.  That 
bin  was  expected  to  have  a  relatively  clear 
track  when  Introduced.  It  was  derailed  as 
the  result  of  Intense  shipper  dissatisfaction, 
as  well  as  squabbling  among  the  railroads 
themselves  over  certain  major  provisions. 
Coal  receivers  were  prominent  among  those 
voicing  alarm  at  provisions  In  the  bUl  which 
would  have  severely  restricted  the  ICC's  rate 
review  powers  and  phased  them  out  entirely 
over  five  years. 

The  shape  of  the  new  legislation  proposals 
Is  unclear,  concern  is  widespread  that  the 
commission's  authority  to  regulate  rates  may 
ultimately  be  signlflcanUy  and  needlessly 
restricted  In  a  misguided  attempt  to  ensure 
the  financial  health  of  the  nation's  rail  In- 
dustry. Particularly  in  the  area  of  coal  trans- 
portation, where  there  are  major  Implica- 
tions for  the  nation's  energy  policy  objec- 
tives, such  a  development  would  be  catas- 
trophic. 

Hopefully,  coal  users  will  continue  to  make 
their  voices  heard  as  the  legislative  process 
continues,  so  that  whatever  law  may  ul- 
timately be  enacted  will  preserve  the  com- 
mission's rate  regrilatory  powers  for  capUve 
coal  traffic.  In  order  to  make  the  commis- 
sion's exercise  of  those  ratemaklng  powers 
meaningful.  It  U  also  important  that  any 
such  legislation  give  the  commission  much- 
needed  guidance  as  to  the  standards  which 


should  be  employed  in  determining  maxi- 
mum rate  levels. 

Railboaos  v.  Pipelines — Cashinc  nf  ok  Coal 
(By  Dick  Kirschten) 

America's  railroads  grew  to  greatness 
burning  coal.  In  1945  alone,  they  consumed 
125  million  tons — close  to  one-fourth  the  na- 
tion's booming  coal  production. 

But  after  World  War  U,  the  mighty  steam 
locomotives  were  consigned  to  scrap  in  favor 
of  diesel  engines  that  ran  on  cheap  oU.  The 
rapid  changeover  was  devastetlng  to  the  coal 
industry. 

That  was  30  years  ago.  Today,  the  tables 
are  turned.  OU  Is  no  longer  cheap,  the  raU- 
roads are  In  financial  distress  and  it  Is  the 
coal  Industry  that  seems  blessed  by  the  lat- 
est turn  In  national  energy  poUcy. 

Ironically,  the  raU  Industry  Is  now  eager 
to  cash  In  on  the  new  prosperity  expected  to 
come  to  coal — the  fuel  It  once  spumed. 

The  railroads,  buoyed  by  a  1976  law  that 
allows  them  higher  freight  rates,  believe  that 
revenue  from  Increased  coal  hauling  Is  the 
key  to  revitalizing  their  Industry. 

But  the  coal  producers  and  their  prime 
customers,  the  electric  utUltles,  reluctant  to 
be  saddled  with  the  cost  of  railroad  recovery, 
believe  the  rail  companies  are  Just  a  bit  too 
eager. 

Aware  that  rail  Is  often  the  only  avaUable 
means  of  coal  shipment,  the  utilities  fear 
being  held  captive  to  freight  rates  that  al- 
ready have  begxin  to  rise  and  now  account 
for  more  than  half  the  delivered  cost  of  coal 
to  some  power  plante. 

For  that  reason,  the  utUttles  and  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  are  supporting  de- 
velopment of  an  alternative  technology — the 
coal  slurry  pipeline — ^for  transporting  large 
volumes  of  coal  over  long  distances. 

The  slurry  pipelines,  moving  powdered 
coal  mixed  with  water,  are  seen  as  a  competi- 
tive force  that.  In  the  words  of  their  pro- 
ponente,  would  keep  the  railroads  honest 
and  hold  down  coal  hauling  rates  In  general. 

Predictably,  the  rail  Industry  bitterly  op- 
poses the  pipeline  concept,  which  it  calls  a 
"redundant  system"  that  unfairly  would 
skim  off  the  cream  of  the  bulk  transporte- 
tlon  business.  It  argues  that  coal  pipelines 
would  undermine  efforte  to  strengthen  the 
more  versatile  rail  system  and  exacerbate 
water  shortages  In  arid  western  mining  re- 
gions. 

The  railroads  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
blocking  construction  of  coal  pipelines  by 
refusing  to  allow  them  to  cross  rail  righte 
of  way.  For  five  years,  pipeline  promoters 
have  been  seeking — without  success — to  get 
Congress  to  pass  an  eminent  domain  law 
that  would  aUow  them  to  burrow  their 
slurry  lines  beneath  the  tracks  of  the  coal- 
hauling  railroads. 

This  year,  however,  prospecte  for  a  coal 
slurry  pipeline  law  appear  greatly  improved. 
The  Carter  Administration,  which  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  Interagency  agreement  on 
detaUs  of  the  slurry  bUl  that  faUed  In  the 
96th  Congress,  is  now  lined  up  in  support 
of  eminent  domain  legislation. 

A  big  reason  for  the  stiffening  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's posture  Is  Ite  frustration  over 
the  continuing  Increase  In  the  nation's  de- 
pendence upon  imported  oil  at  the  same 
time  that  domestic  coal  reserves  go  begging 
for  customers. 

Improving  the  financial  health  of  the  raU- 
roads through  a  proposed  deregulation  plan 
Is  stlU  an  Administration  goal,  but  the  en- 
ergy crisis  apparently  commands  higher  pri- 
ority. With  utilities  and  other  Industries 
complaining  that  high  rail  rates  impede 
their  abUlty  to  convert  from  scarce  oU  or 
gas  to  abundant  coal.  Carter's  advisers  are 
Increasingly  Inclined  to  give  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline  promoters  a  chance  to  make  good 
on  their  promises. 


Perh^M  the  final  straw  mtw  tram 
coastal  stete  utilities  that  say  tbey  may 
choose  to  depend  upon  yet  «»«>«n«^  focdgil 
fuel  source — imported  coal.  Central  Powar 
and  Ught  Co.  of  Corpus  ChrtsU,  Texas,  f»- 
cently  announced  that  a  shipload  of  8oatt 
African  coal,  hauled  300  mUes  from  the  boIxm 
by  raU.  shipped  7,000  mUes  by  sea  and  anally 
trucked  8U  mUes  to  one  of  ite  pow«r  plants, 
was  delivered  more  cheaply  than  ooal 
brought  from  Colorado  would  be  at  rail 
rates  currently  being  quoted  to  the  utlUty. 
The  firm  declined,  however,  to  reveal  the 
delivered  price  of  the  South  African  coaL 


In  a  Jime  4  report  to  President  Carter, 
Energy  Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger  urged 
that  "priority  be  given  to  passage  of  the 
Administration's  coal  slurry  pipeline  legisla- 
tion" (EOt  4307)  and  to  other  steps  "to  ensure 
that  problems  in  transportation  do  not  erode 
coal's  competitive  advantage." 

Tlie  Energy  Secretary's  report  eiq>reased 
concern  that  rising  transportetlon  ooate, 
along  with  federal  mining  and  air  pollution 
regulations,  are  destroying  "the  cost  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  coal  from  the  tncnaae  In 
world  oU  prices  In  the  1970s." 

Coal  prices,  at  the  point  of  deUvery,  "have 
more  than  tripled  over  the  past  decade  and 
almost  doubled  over  the  past  four  years,"  the 
report  said.  "In  particular,  coal  Imports  have 
been  rlalng  .  .  .  whUe  there  is  unemploy- 
ment and  as  much  as  100  million  tons  of 
unused  capacity  in  [domestic)  mines." 

Schleslnger's  report  warns  that  coal  Im- 
porte,  though  currently  running  at  a  "not 
yet  stgnlflcant"  level  of  foiv  million  to  six 
miUlon  tons  a  year,  represent  a  "trend  [that] 
Is  disturbing  and  symptomatic." 

The  report  leaves  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
Energy  Department  fears  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's poUcles  for  the  relief  of  the  raU- 
roads may  prove  harmful  to  Ite  energy 
poUcles,  as  weU  as  to  the  nation's  coal  pro- 
ducers. It  urges  steps  to  "ensure  that  coal 
users  do  not  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  coat  of  upgrading  and  maintaining 
railroads,"  and  that  "proposals  for  railroad 
deregulation  emphasize  protection  for  cap- 
tive shippers. "  such  as  utlUties  dependant 
upon  a  single  carrier  for  high -volume  ooal 
suppUes. 

Where  ooal  pipelines  make  economic  sense, 
they  wUl  cut  over-aU  energy  coste.  But  If 
railroads  lose  trafllc  to  pipelines  In  some 
areas,  they  will  probably  try  to  recoup  the 
lost  proflte  by  raising  their  rates  to  ship  coal 
elsewhere. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Railroad  Berltall- 
zaUon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1978 
(90  Stet  31) — the  so-called  4B  Act — the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  has 
been  caught  in  a  pincers  between  coal  ship- 
pers (the  UtUltles)  and  ooal  carriers  (the 
raUroads). 

"The  shippers  would  like  coal  ratea  to  be 
set  strlcUy  according  to  coste,"  explained  IOC 
chairman  A.  Daniel  O'Neal  in  recant  con- 
gressonal  testmony.  "They  aak  \is  to  find 
the  precise  cost  for  individual  movemanto 
and  to  aUow  rates  at  that  level  and  no 
higher." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  "the  carriers 
would  like  coal  rates  set  at  a  level  which  wlU 
Improve  the  poor  financial  performance  of 
the  railroads  and  to  achieve  an  appropriate 
rate  of  letum  on  a  system-wide  mvestment 

base." 

Congress  designed  the  4R  Act,  however,  to 
encourage  the  railroads  to  mvest  In  capital 
Improvemente  and  to  provide  them  with  a 
measure  of  reUef  from  regulatory  Uiter- 
ferenoe.  The  act  reqtilres  the  IOC,  O'Neal 
explaned.  "to  make  a  ahft  n  emphssi  more 
In  the  direction  of  the  carriers'  financial 
well-being."  

Since  the  ICC  started  handing  down  rata 
decisions  under  the  new  law,  CNaal  con- 
ceded, "users  have  been  hit  by  higher  trana- 
portetlon  coste  and  carriers  are  looking  to 
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ooal  trafllc  as  one  of  the  major  Ingredlente 
to  restore  their  sagging  profit  levels." 

1*Ka     Trvy     j*hal7m«n      anm*«r>llLt.      vrlfkhfllllv 


The  nation  has  two  coal  slurry  pipelines. 
The  first — a  108-mlle  conduit  In  Ohio — be- 
ean   ooeratlUK   in    1957   but  since  has  shut 


tel  Corp.,  a  giant  engineering  and  construc- 
tion firm,  have  obtelned  conditional  water 
righte  from  the  state  of  Wyoming  and  have 
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tatlon — between  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation modes  [prtnotpaUy  barges],  be- 
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outlook 


In  1974,  the  Senate  passed  a  blU  grant- 


gested   that   the   railroads   oontlnne   tbalr 
dght  by  quoting  competitive  prices. 
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coal  trmffie  as  one  of  the  major  Ingredients 
to  restore  tbelr  sagging  profit  levels." 

The  ICC  chairman  somewhat  wishfully 
added.  "One  thing  that  all  parties  should  be 
able  .o  agree  to  Is  that  the  pre-14B  Act  rate 
levels  on  coal  were  generally  too  low." 

That  argument  elicits  little  sympathy  In 
the  Southwest,  however,  where  Industry  Just 
now  Is  turning  toward  coal  after  long  relying 
upon  the  region's  once  abtindant  natural  gas. 
Whatever  harm  the  railroads  might  have 
suffered  from  low  coal  rates  in  the  past.  It  U 
not  on  the  Southwest 's  conscience. 

This  baa  been  made  clear  in  recent  hear- 
ings conducted  by  Rep.  Bob  EcUiardt,  D- 
Tezas,  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations,  before  which  O'Neal 
gave  his  testimony.  Following  hearings  on 
April  16  and  17  In  HoviSton  and  San  Antonio, 
Sckhardt — the  sponsor  of  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline  bill — said  the  prime  area  of  agree- 
ment ^mrtwg  coal  users  who  testified  had 
been  "a  desire  to  mlnlmlMi  future  dealings 
with  raUroada." 

In  a  memo  to  his  subcommittee,  Eckhardt 
focused  attention  on  four  coal  rate  cases, 
three  of  them  affecting  his  state,  taken  up 
by  the  IOC  since  the  railroad  revltallzatlon 
act  took  affect: 

A  November  19T7  decision,  lnv(dvlng  coal 
for  Houston  Lighting  Ac  Power  Co.,  that 
granted  Burlington  Northern  Inc.  a  rate 
"about  40  per  cent  higher  than  the  prevail- 
ing rates  for  shipments  of  comparable  vol- 
vuae  and  length  of  haul"; 

Three  ICC  decisions  that  have  driven  coal- 
hauling  rates  from  (7.90  per  ton  to  well  In 
excess  of  917  since  1976  for  San  Antonio's 
municipally  owned  utility,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  captive  shipper  because  It  can 
receive  coal  only  via  Burlington  Northern 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.; 

A  May  1978  coal  rate  granted  the  Denver 
b  Bio  Grand  Western  Railroad  for  service  to 
a  Celanese  Chemical  Co.  Inc.  facility  at 
Kings  lUIl,  Texas,  that  caused  the  firm  to 
abandon  plans  for  coal  conversion  and  co- 
generation  projects  at  three  other  plants 
that  would  have  conserved  30  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  annually; 

A  pending  ICC  case  Involving  the  Louis- 
ville ft  NashvlUe  Railroad,  which  since  last 
fall,  according  to  Eckhardt,  "has  hiked  rates 
more  than  26  per  cent  across  Its  entire  sys- 
tem serving  the  eastern  United  States  and, 
for  certain  of  its  captive  coal  customers,  .  .  . 
by  over  300  per  cent  in  Just  a  few  months." 

At  a  hearing  on  May  31,  Bckhardt  elicited 
testimony  from  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(TVA)  spokesman  that  eastern  rail  carriers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  clean 
air  regulations  have  forced  TVA  to  purchase 
ooal  from  limited  markets  with  limited 
transportation  alternatives."  Rail  rates  were 
much  lower  when  TVA  was  able  to  buy  coal 
from  fields  served  by  barges  or  by  more  than 
one  railroad,  Lewis  E.  Wallace  of  TVA  testi- 
fied. 

In  a  June  press  release  promoting  his 
pipeline  bill,  Eckhardt  charged  that  the  rail- 
roads "have  used  their  monopoly  position  In 
the  transportation  of  coal  to  inflict  astound- 
ing rate  Increases  .  .  .  [with]  alarming  im- 
plications for  our  nation's  energy  outlook 
and  for  our  economy.  .  .  .  The  railroads'  rate- 
setting  activities  are  discouraging  coal  con- 
version by  making  coal  an  economically  un- 
attractive alternative." 

FIFB   DtKAMB? 

The  Idea  of  moving  coal  through  pipelines 
Is  not  new.  It  received  a  big  boost  In  recent 
years,  however,  with  the  opening  of  new 
mines  in  the  western  states  where — unlike 
the  East — existing  rail  routes  do  not  directly 
serve  prospective  markets  and  where  there 
are  no  navigable  waterways  to  provide  barge 
competition. 


The  nation  has  two  coal  slurry  pipelines. 
The  first — a  108-mlle  conduit  in  Ohio — be- 
gan operating  in  1957  but  since  has  shut 
Qown.  The  second,  opened  in  1970  in  the 
West,  has  proved  a  much  greater  success. 

The  Black  Mesa  Pipeline,  stretching  273 
miles  from  northeastern  Arizona's  Four  Cor- 
ners mining  region  to  bouthern  CalUornia 
Edison  Co.'s  Mojave  generating  station  In 
southern  Nevada,  has  the  capacity  to  move 
4.8  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  Biillt  and 
owned  by  a  railroad — a  subsidiary  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co. — It  didn't  face  the 
right-of-way  problem  that  has  stalled  other 
pipeline  proposals. 

Backers  of  more  than  a  half-dozen  other 
pipeline  plans  point  to  the  Black  Mesa  op- 
eration as  proof  of  the  technology's  feasibil- 
ity. Although  expensive  to  build,  the  pipe- 
lines, once  installed,  require  comparatively 
few  operating  personnel  and  low  mainte- 
nance costs.  Sponsors  boast  that  the  tech- 
nology is  "nearly  inflation  proof"  because 
future  operating  costs  "will  be  slight  com- 
pared with  other  methods  of  transporting 
coal." 

At  the  mine  end  of  the  pipeline,  a  coal 
preparation  plant  grinds  coal  to  a  particle 
size  no  greater  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
and  mixes  it  with  water  in  large  tanks 
equipped  with  mechanical  agitators.  The  re- 
sulting slurry  contains  roughly  equal 
amounts  of  coal  and  water  by  weight. 

To  move  the  mixture  through  the  under- 
ground pipeline,  pumping  stations  are  re- 
quired every  60  to  150  miles,  depending  on 
the  terrain.  Some  projects  Include  ponding 
areas  at  varlo\is  intervals  in  case  the  pipe- 
line has  to  be  opened  for  repairs.  The  slurry 
travels  at  a  speed  of  roughly  six  feet  per 
second  and  must  be  kept  moving  to  keep  the 
coal  in  suspension. 

At  the  power  plant  end  of  the  line,  the 
coal  Is  "dewatered"  in  one  of  several  separa- 
tion processes.  Before ,  it  Is  burned,  heat  is 
applied  to  achieve  additional  drying.  The 
reclaimed  water  is  used  in  the  power  plant 
cooling  system — as  in  the  Black  Mesa  proj- 
ect— or  is  discharged  for  other  uses.  In 
theory,  the  water  could  be  pumped  back  to 
the  point  of  origin  in  a  return  pipeline. 

Most  of  the  pending  coal  slurry  pipeline 
proposals  are  predicated  upon  the  expected 
boom  in  western  coal  production.  However, 
the  Issue  no  longer  is  purely  regional. 

The  norlda  Gas  Co.,  is  promoting  construc- 
tion of  a  1,500-mile  eastern  coal  pipeline  to 
link  both  midwestem  and  Appalachian  coal- 
fields to  markets  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  The 
Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  firm,  which  already  op- 
erates a  major  natural  gas  pipeline,  argues 
that  "a  coal  pipeline  for  the  Southeast  can 
save  electric  utility  customers  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  future  transportation  charges." 

When  the  congressional  Offlce  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  (OTA)  reported  on  coal  pipe- 
lines last  year,  its  researchers  were  surprised 
to  discover  that  a  hypothetical  pipeline  from 
Tennessee  to  Florida  proved  more  economical 
than  the  alternative  of  moving  the  coal  by 
rail.  Existing  railroad  conditions  turned  out 
to  be  "significantly  leas  than  ideal,"  with 
36  per  cent  of  the  track  requiring  replace- 
ment or  upgrading. 

J.  Bradford  Holloman,  director  of  the  OTA 
study,  said  m  an  interview  that  the  particular 
case,  though  "not  necessarily  typical,  cer- 
tainly challenged  the  conventional  wisdom 
that  coal  pipelines  only  made  sense  in  the 
West." 

StUI,  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  greatest 
push  Is  being  made  for  coal  slurry  pipelines. 
The  two  most  advanced  proposals  are  the 
Energy  Transport  System  Inc.  (ETSI)  plan 
for  a  1.738-mlle  line  from  Wyoming's  Powder 
River  Basin  to  White  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  the 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp's  planned 
WTTKX  pipeline  from  the  Powder  River  coal 
region  to  Houston  and  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast. 

The  ETSI  promoters,  Including  the  Bech- 


tel  Corp.,  a  giant  engineering  and  construc- 
tion firm,  have  obtained  conditional  water 
rights  from  the  state  of  Wyoming  and  have 
won  66  out  of  67  court  cases  against  rail- 
roads that  have  attempted  to  block  their 
route.  ETSI  no  longer  says  it  needs  federal 
eminent  domain  legislation  and  expects  to 
begin  construction  in  1981  and  have  its  pipe- 
line operating  before  the  end  of  1983. 

The  WYTEjC  line,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
encountered  problems  obtaining  the  water 
It  needs.  The  enterprise  appecoed  to  be  on 
its  way  earlier  this  year  when  the  Wyoming 
Legislature  authorized  a  contract  to  per- 
mit exporting  20,000  acre-feet  of  virater  per 
year.  The  backers  of  the  project  had  acquired 
water  rights  from  landowners  in  excess  of  its 
needs  and  planned  to  dedicate  the  remainder 
to  the  state.  In  May,  however.  Gov.  Ed  Her- 
schier,  D.,  refused  to  approve  the  contract, 
contending  that  the  arrangement  had  not 
been  adequately  studied  and  did  not  appear 
to  be  m  Wyoming's  best  interest. 

Other  western  pipeline  schemes  in  various 
stages  of  planning  Include  a  proposal  to 
sluice  about  10  million  tons  of  Utah  coal  to 
the  West  Coast  each  year  for  export  to  mar- 
kets in  Japan  and  Korea  and  a  temporarily 
shelved  plan  to  pipe  Wyoming  coal  1,100  miles 
to  Oregon. 

An  April  report  by  the  General  Aooount- 
Ing  Offlce  (GAO)  quoted  Indiistry  sources  as 
predicting  that  "at  least  four  additlooal 
western  pipelines  may  be  built  by  the  mld- 
1980b  without  federal  legislation."  Tills  Is 
attributable  in  large  part  to  favorat>le  court 
rulings  and  to  the  passage  of  eminent  do- 
main laws  for  ooal  pipelines  by  several  key 
western  states.  While  water  remains  a  big 
problem,  the  GAO  report  concluded,  "enough 
water  is  available." 

tUaUtOU)    RATIONAIX 

The  railroad's  answer  to  the  slurry  pipeline 
is  the  imit  train.  Frequently  more  than  a 
mile  long,  a  imit  tzaln  typlcaUy  conalsts  at 
six  3, 000- horsepower  locomotives  puUing  100 
hopper  cars,  each  of  which  carries  100  tons 
of  coal — 10.000  tons  a  train. 

Intended  to  shuttle  between  mine  mouth 
and  power  plant,  the  unit  train  usee  auto- 
mated loading  and  unloading  equipment  and 
Is  operated  to  avoid  switching  delays  or  tie- 
ups  in  freight  yards.  The  utility  served  by 
the  train  often  owns  the  hopper  can  and  the 
loading  and  unloading  faculties. 

Unit  trains  already  are  widely  used  tot 
long  western  coal  hauls,  and  the  railroad 
Industry,  backed  up  by  several  government 
studies,  insists  It  can  expand  its  coal-carry- 
ing ci4>aclty  as  required.  With  proper  Invest- 
ment, rail  systems  can  be  put  in  place  mote 
quickly  than  either  the  new  power  plants  or 
new  coal  mines  that  would  create  the  de- 
mand, the  Industry  saya. 

William  H.  Dempeey,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  has  argued 
that  coal  slurry  pipeline  promoters  propose 
to  "superimpose  a  redundant  transportation 
system  upon  an  area  in  which  transporta- 
tion capability  already  exists." 

Although  he  Is  not  ready  to  ooncede  that 
"In  the  real  world,  pipeline  tranq>ortatlon 
would  ever  be  less  costly  than  rail  trao^wr- 
tatlon,"  Dempsey  said  that  the  over-all  wel- 
fare of  the  railroads  la  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  to  the  public.  "The  railroads 
carry  a  wide  range  of  essential  commodities 
in  addition  to  coal.  Their  financial  stability 
is  Important  to  the  nation,"  he  said  In  oon- 
gressional  testimony  a  year  ago. 

"There  are  now  two  bankrupt  railroads  in 
the  Midwest.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  midwestem 
railroads  now  experiencing  financial  dlfflcul- 
ties  are  not  now  malor  coal  haulers.  Coal 
repreeeats  new  and  profitable  trafllc  for  these 
railroads.  Even  one  large-diameter  plftellne 
could  dash  that  promise,"  Dempsey  said. 

The  railroad  spokesman  defended  the  IOC 
rate  awards  to  his  Industry.  "The  fact  is  that 
competition  already  exists  in  coal  tranapcr- 
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tatlon— between  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation modes  [pclnctpaUy  barges],  be- 
tween coal  from  various  regions  and  among 
the  railroads  themselves." 

In  Instances  such  as  the  Texas  cases  where 
there  is  no  competition.  Dempsey  said,  "the 
ICC  stands  as  a  protection — excessive  pro- 
tection sometimes,  in  my  opinion — against 
arbitrary  or  unreasonably  high  rail  rates." 

Two  big  seUing  points  for  the  railroads' 
position  are  water  and  energy.  It  takes  one 
ton  of  water  to  move  a  ton  of  coal  through 
a  pipeline.  The  unit  trains,  by  contrast,  re- 
move no  water  from  the  regions  in  which 
they  collect  their  cargo.  The  1978  OTA  study 
also  showed  that  rail  transportation  is  more 
energy-efficient  than  pipelines.  It  takes  610 
British  thermal  imits  of  energy  to  move  a 
ton  of  coal  one  mile  by  pipeline,  but  only 
310  Btus  by  rail,  according  to  OTA. 

On  the  negative  side,  however,  the  OTA 
report  noted  that  those  mile -long  unit  trains, 
moving  at  speeds  of  20  to  60  miles  an  hour, 
create  long  Interruptions  at  traffic  crossings 
and  generate  "substantial  amounts  of  noise" 
in  their  relentless  shuttle  between  mine  and 
power  plant.  For  each  n^lllon  tons  of  a  util- 
ity's annual  coal  requirement,  two  unit  trains 
must  nuUKe  the  round-trip  each  week. 

THK  WtSTOOf  OII,ZMUA 

Water  for  the  pipelines  Is  a  highly  emo- 
tional issue  in  the  West,  but  not  in  the  East. 
Even  at  that,  westerners  have  been  forced  to 
think  about  what  other  uses  the  water  might 
be  put  to  if  not  used  by  the  slurry  lines.  Mine 
mouth  power  plants,  for  example,  would  con- 
sume far  more  water  per  ton  of  coal  than  a 
pipeline.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  synthetic 
fuel  plants  that  have  been  proposed  in  the 
western  coal  regions. 

Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  westerners  are 
discovering  that  energy  firms  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  willing  to  pay  whatever  it  takes 
to  buy  into  the  West's  limited  water  re- 
sources. In  many  areas,  water  already  has  be- 
come too  valuable  to  be  restricted  to  agricul- 
tural uses  that  produce  a  limited  economic 
return. 

The  eminent  domain  legislation  sought  by 
the  coal  pipeline  interests  has  not  been  aimed 
at  establishing  a  legal  claim  on  water.  But 
critics  fear  that  it  might  have  that  indirect 
effect  by  establishing  that  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines are  in  the  national  interest. 

Sponsors  of  the  pending  bill  insist  that  It 
"in  no  way  abridges  the  right  of  a  state  to 
regulate  the  use  of  its  water."  The  bill's  sum- 
mary proclaims  that  "the  states  retain  abso- 
lute control  under  their  laws  to  grant,  deny 
or  condition  the  use  of  water  for  a  coal  pipe- 
line" without  any  federal  Interference  "in 
this  traditional  area  of  state  authcxity." 

Several  years  ago,  the  flurry  of  Interest  in 
coal  slurry  pipelines  raised  fears  among  west- 
em  environmentalists  that  energy  devtiop- 
ment  in  their  region  would  be  rushed  forward 
with  reckless  abandon.  The  subsequent  en- 
actment in  1977  of  a  federal  strip  mining  law 
and  the  Carter  AdmlnlstraUon's  methodical 
development  of  a  new  federal  coal  leasing 
plan  for  the  West  have  allevUted  many  of 
those  fears. 

With  environmental  safeguards  now  being 
set  in  place — ^whether  or  not  universally  en- 
dorsed by  the  ecologlsts — the  development  of 
western  energy  resources  Is  going  to  proceed 
apace.  Environmentalists  in  the  region  must 
now  weigh  one  form  of  development  against 
another. 

"The  environmental  choice  between  coal 
pipelines  as  opposed  to  increased  rail  traf- 
fic primarily  involves  weighing  the  water 
use  and  temporary  construction  Impacts  of 
slurry  pipelines  against  the  noise,  land  lue 
disruption,  railroad  crossing  accidents  and 
inconvenience  resulting  from  increased  train 
traffic"  OTA  concluded  in  its  report  to 
Congress  last  year. 
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OUTLOOK 

In  1974,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  grant- 
ing the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  coal 
sixirry  pipelines.  That  sums  up  the  progress 
to  date  of  the  forces  challenging  the  pre- 
eminent position  enjoyed  by  the  railroads 
In  the  coal-hauling  business  that  the  gov- 
ernment wants  to  expand  as  rcpldly  as 
possible. 

It  took  four  years  of  intensive  maneuver- 
ing— with  fierce  lobbying  on  both  sides — 
before  the  issue  ever  reached  a  vote  in 
the  House.  By  that  time,  the  OTA  report — 
which  said  pipelines  are  sometimes  less  cost- 
ly and  sometimes  not — had  been  cited  by 
both  sides  In  support  of  their  opposing  argu- 
ments. 

Most  observers  of  the  fight  were  expecting 
a  close  vote  last  July  19,  only  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  161-246  tally  by  which  the 
eminent  domain  bill  was  easily  turned 
back.  H.  Pat  Jennings,  the  former  Virginia 
Representative  and  Clerk  of  the  House  who 
has  had  a  brief  career  as  chief  lobbyist  for 
the  pipeline  bill,  explained  the  size  of  the 
defeat  in  a  recent  interview 

"Most  Members  looked  at  It  as  simply 
a  regional  issue  affecting  Texas  and  parts 
of  the  Southwest.  As  long  as  they  look  at 
It  that  way,  they'll  side  with  the  railroad 
Interests  that  contact  them  from  back  in 
their  home  dlsricts.  Every  district  has  rail- 
roads, and  that  means  plenty  of  constitu- 
ents who  work  for  them." 

This  year,  although  southwestemers  sUU 
are  leading  the  charge,  pipeline  proponents 
in  the  House  believe  they  finally  may  be 
able  to  sell  their  coal  slurry  bill  as  an  en- 
ergy Issue  of  national  Importance. 

Eckhardt  Introduced  this  year's  pipeline 
bill  on  June  7  with  a  broadside  accusation 
that  the  railroads  recently  have  moved  "to 
Inflict  astounding  rate  Increases  on  coal 
users  all  over  the  country.  It  started  in  the 
Southwest  ....  (but)  since  last  fall.  utUI- 
ties  in  many  other  regions  have  experienced 
similar  or  greater  Increases." 

Eckhardt  has  also  displayed  more  than  a 
little  political  muscle  in  lining  up  support 
for  the  coal  slurry  bill.  Besides  a  full-fledged 
Carter  Administration  endorsement,  he  has 
had  the  cosponsorship  of  the  two  committee 
chairmen — Reps.  Morris  K.  Udall,  D-Arlz., 
of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Harold  T. 
Johnson.  D-Callf..  of  Public  Works  and 
Transportation — ^who  will  share  Jurladlction 
over  the  measure.  A  pair  of  fellow  Texas 
Democrats — Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  and 
Rep.  Abraham  Kazen  Jr. — round  out  the 
sponsoring  group.  Hearings  are  eq>ected  to 
begin  this  month  before  Udall's  committee. 

Helping  Eckhardt's  cause  is  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  the 
coal  slurry  bill  during  past  skirmishes  are 
no  longer  in  Congress.  They  are  former  Reps, 
n-ed  B.  Rooney,  D-Pa.,  who  defended  the 
railroads'  point  of  view,  and  Teno  Roncallo, 
D-Wyo.,  who  fought  to  keep  the  pipelines 
from  depleting  western  water  resources. 

In  addition,  the  ICC  has  muted  one  of  the 
railroad  industry's  arguments — that  pipe- 
lines have  an  unfair  advantage  in  entering 
into  long-term  contacts  with  large-volume 
coal  users.  Last  November,  the  ICC  lifted  its 
earlier  restriction  on  long-term  coal  delivery 
contracts  between  railroads  and  coal  con- 
sumers. 

The  railroads  still  contend,  of  course,  that 
coal  slurry  pipelines  simply  are  not  needed. 
Even  If  the  eminent  domain  bill  should  be- 
come law  in  this  Congress,  the  rail  industry 
has  every  right  and  reason  to  continue  its 
light  for  the  business  that  the  pipeline  pro- 
moters are  seeking. 

But  if  the  railroads  lose  the  ability  to 
block  pipeline  rights  of  way,  they  may  have 
to  take  the  advice  of  an  arch  opponent  on 
this  issue,  Arizona's  Udall.  In  a  1978  speech 
to  a  group  of  pipeline  boosters,  Udall  sug- 


gested  that   the   railroads   oontbrae   thsir 
tight  by  quoting  competitive  prices. 

To  consumers  facing  suddenly  increased 
coal  rates,  UdaU  advised:  "Tou  aaght  to  be 
able  to  say,  'WeU,  Mr.  Railroad  KzeeuttTS, 
...  we  think  well  talk  to  a  conqtaay  that 
might  want  to  put  in  a  coal  slurry  line.'  And 
111  bet  you  they'd  sharpen  their  pencils  a 
UUle  bit  and  teU  the  ICC  maybe  tbsy  oould 
do  a  little  better  job  and  haul  the  ooal  at  a 
cheaper  prlce."9 


A  DECAES:  OF  TRANSITION 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  there 
is  little  more  common  tban  our  consum- 
ing ^ort  to  analyze  and  reanalyie  the 
past  in  an  eSort  to  predict  future  events. 
This  has  become  s(xnething  of  a  national 
tradition.  This  tradition  is  often  raised 
to  the  level  of  near  obsession  as  the  end 
of  a  decade  approaches  and  10  years  of 
historical,  cultural  and  economic  events 
are  scrutinized  in  the  press  and  else- 
where. 

As  one  interested  in  history,  I  must  ad- 
mit to  some  disappointment  in  these  ef- 
forts to  define  the  post.  Too  often  the 
level  of  analysis  reflects  individual  bias, 
is  overgeneralized  w  merely  superficial. 
It  is  deeply  unfortunate  that  much  his- 
tory is  lost,  or  even  rewritten,  by  these 
efforts  to  chronicle  the  past. 

I  am,  therefore,  d^ighted  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  an  Oregon  reporto-, 
Howard  Goodman  of  the  Oregcra  States- 
man, has  in  my  Judgment  accomplished 
the  difllcult  job  of  describing  a  decade 
accurately:  Oras];ring  its  tone,  its  con- 
fusions, its  hopes  and  its  disillusionment 
with  clarity  and  understanding.  I  am, 
therefore,  pleased  to  ask  that  his  article. 
entiUed  "A  Decade  of  Transition."  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  article  follows: 

A  DscAOK  or  TaAmmoir 
(By  Howard  Goodman) 

And  so  we  enter  the  last  hours  of  the 
decade.  Set  'em  up,  bartender,  and  lefb 
drink  to  hollow  endings. 

The  '40s  gave  us  FDR  and  Boale  the  Rive- 
ter. The  '508  had  Ike  and  Edaels. 

The  '60s  wrought  the  Kennedy  and  King 
assassinations,  Vietnam,  Helght-Aabbury, 
Black  Power,  LBJ's  gall-bladder  scar,  the 
Silent  Majority  and  bellzapoppln'  everywhere. 

But  dream  on  the  "708  and  what  do  you 
get? 

A  long  stare  at  your  beer.  A  true  lull  In  the 
American  epoch.  A  decade  with  an  identity 
crisis. 

How  do  we  recon  Watergate,  the  Symblon- 
ese  Liberation  Army,  "Roots."  Gary  GUmore, 
the  Boat  People.  WIN  buttons,  Tom  Eagleton, 
Three  Mile  Island  and  Ayatollah  Khomeini? 

What  can  we  conclude  about  Farrah  nnr- 
cett,  BlUle  Jean  King.  FbyUls  Schlafy.  Blar- 
tha  MltcheU,  DoUy  Parton,  Elizabeth  Ray 
and  Annie  Hall? 

John  Travolta  and  John  Dean?  Superfly 
and  Andrew  Young?  Sam  Bnrln  and  Son  of 
Sam?  Bebe  Reboeo? 

What  are  we  to  make  of  New  Yoi*  City's 
financial  problems  and  Bert  Lance's?  Of 
Jonestown,  Guyana,  and  Femwood,  Ohio? 

The  single-parent  home  and  home  com- 
puter video  games?  Legionnaire's  Disease, 
"Fear  of  Flying."  Our  National  Malaise.  Bla- 
zermania? 

Does  any  of  this  fit  together? 

Author  Tom  Wolfe  Gave  the  "701  the  only 
name  that  stuck:  The  Me  Decade.  He  meant 
by  It  the  new  obsession  with  Going  Through 
Changes.  Get  happier,  get  hoUer.  get  mal- 
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lower,  get  thinner,  get  org«nic,  get  in  toucli 
with  your  feelings.  Oet  Into  the  Bev.  Sun 
Ifyung  Moon,  Werner  SrhArd.  bom-agaln 
ChrlstUnlty.  the  Ouru  MaluurmJ  Jl,  Esalen. 
Scientology,  sex  therapy.  TU.  Have  a  nice 
d*y. 

Others  glommed  onto  The  Me  Decade  to 
ileecrlbe  a  growing  worship  of  self  in  Amer- 
ica, very  destructive  to  the  national  fabric, 
evident  In  the  rising  divorce  rate,  "People" 
«r»»g««ri¥n»  culBlnart  cooUng  and  hot  tubs. 
Proposition  13.  The  Inability  of  Congress  to 
enact  an  energy  program.  Reggie  Jackson's 
salary. 

And  the  '70s  close  with  an  acute  sense  of 
things  running  out. 

America  Is  last  seen  running  out  of  gaso- 
line. Out  of  clout.  Out  of  leaders.  Out  of 
productivity.  Out  of  time  Itself. 

Fourteen-  and  15-year -olds  believe  "they 
have  been  bom  into  the  sudden-death  over- 
time of  Western  Civ,"  writes  New  West  mag- 
aslne's  Charlie  Haas. 

"Impending  disaster  has  become  an  every- 
day concern,"  echoes  historian  Christopher 
Laach,  "so  commonplace  and  familiar  that 
nobody  any  longer  gives  much  thought  to 
how  disaster  might  be  averted. 

"After  the  political  turmoil  of  the  '60b. 
Americans  have  retreated  to  purely  personal 
preoccupations. 

"Having  no  hope  of  Improving  their  lives 
In  any  of  the  ways  that  matter,  people  have 
convinced  themselves  that  what  matters  Is 
psychic  self-Improvement :  Taking  lessons  In 
ballet  or  belly-dancing.  Immersing  them- 
selves In  the  wisdom  of  the  East,  jogging, 
learning  how  to  'relate.'  overcoming  the  'fear 
of  pleasure.' " 

The  decade  lay  in  the  shadow  of  Richard 
Nixon.  No  one  wanted  more  power  for  the 
office  of  president  and  no  one  In  our  time 
so  weakened  and  debased  It.  Nixon  gave  us 
a  new  conception  of  the  White  House: 
Haven  for  bag  men.  money-launderers.  bur- 
glars, wiretappers.  enemies-list-makers, 
tapes-erasers,  spooks.  He  fed  the  Constitution 
to  paper-shredding  machines. 

Watergate  unfold^  like  an  obsessive  detec- 
tive story,  the  best  Perry  Mason  episode  ever. 
We  wel«?bed  Dean's  storv  a^inst  Mitchell's 
Mitchell's  against  Mafrruder's.  Magruder's 
against  Ehrllchman's.  We  wondered  when 
the  smoking  gun  would  finally  nail  the  big 
enchilada. 

From  scandal  came  moH  of  the  decade's 
heroes:  The  reporters.  Woodward  and  Bern- 
stein, who  became  eternal  Inspirations  to 
every  Journalistic  beeinner  who  ever  held  a 
police  beat.  The  flred  qieclal  prosecutor. 
Archibald  Cox.  whose  ouallty  shone  all  the 
more  when  he  refused  to  write  a  Watergate 
book.  The  House  Jrdiclary  Committee,  which 
met  the  moment  of  imrveachment  with  un- 
expected conscience  and  eloouence. 

Nixon  did  the  impossible.  He  made  vis 
tired  of  nieiddents. 

We  were  elad  to  get  earnest.  If  oometlmes 
fumbling  Gerald  Ford,  who  toasted  his  own 
Bn7ll4i  muffins  in  the  momlnv  and  whose 
Idea  of  a  forelen  policy  coun  was  to  rescue 
40  Americans  from  Cambodian  gunboats  by 
nkirrlflclns  41  Marines. 

And  we  picked  an  amateur.  Jimmy  Carter, 
because  he  oromiwd  not  to  lie  to  us. 

Let's  not  look  uoon  these  10  yearv  too 
sourly.  The  decade  was  not  only  the  decima- 
tion of  Cambodia  or  the  mlserv  of  the  Boat 
Peoole.  the  terror  In  Belfast  and  Munich  and 
Tehran  snd  Rome,  trial  for  So^^iet  dls«ldenta. 
famine  In  the  Sahara  and  Bangladesh. 

There  was  at  Ie*«t  one  miracle.  The  super- 
txjwers.  who  have  rltreed  the  entire  planet 
like  an  Itchv  mine  Held.  mana<>«d  to  make 
it  thro"crh  another  10  years  without  blow- 
ing up  all  of  us. 

The  chiefs  of  rtate  of  B^ynt  and  Israel 
wnbraced  In  Jerusalem  and  pledged  some- 
day to  make  peace. 


Deng  Xlao-plng,  wearing  a  cowboy  hat 
and  a  grin,  watched  a  Texas  rodeo. 

And  we  shouldn't  toast  the  turning  cal- 
endar without  remembering  the  daring  of 
Israeli  commandos  at  Uganda's  Entebbe  air- 
port, the  heart  behind  Muhammad  All's 
comebacks,  the  lonely  heroism  of  George  Wll- 
Ug,  the  mountaineer  who  climbed  New  York's 
World  Trade  Center. 

But  we'll  probably  remember  the  'TOs  as 
the  decade  that  winters  got  colder  and  auto- 
mobile travel  got  suddenly  expensive. 

We'll  remember  the  shrinking  dollar  and 
the  rising  price  of  hamburger.  Well  re- 
member our  surprise  at  being  so  hated  in 
the  Moslem  world. 

Raise  a  glass  to  Weatherstrlpplng.  Zero- 
Base  Budgeting,  Staying  Alive,  Whipping  In- 
flation Now.  Mileage-saving,  Making  a  Deal 
You  Can't  Refuse.  Stonewalling,  Prioritizing. 
Twisting  Slowly  Slowly  In  the  Wind,  Coming 
Out,  Coming  On.  Snorting  a  Line.  Establish- 
ing Denlabllity,  Interfacing.  Lowering  Our 
Exiiectations.  Saving  the  Whales.  Reblrth- 
Ing,  Streaking.  Being  Mad  as  Hell  and  Not 
Taking  It  Anymore. 

Well? 

What  did  we  expect? 

Nothing  quite  like  this. 

A  look  at  the  predictions  of  1969  for  the 
1970s  shows  that  most  observers  never  ex- 
pected the  1960s — for  good  or  ill — to  end. 

The  Statesman  Journal  matches  the  pre- 
dictions of  1969  with  the  realities  of  the  now- 
deoartlng  '708  on  these  pages. 

Here's  mud  In  your  eye. 

BOOM  AND  RAaaiCADES 

The  economic  boom  was  going  to  keep  on 
booming. 

"Economic  growth  will  continue  at  a  brisk 
clip,  carrying  the  United  States  to  levels  of 
output  and  Income  never  seen  before  and 
not  even  Imagined  two  decades  ago,"  said 
Business  Week  In  the  closing  dayi  of  1969. 

"Consumer  specialists  are  predicting  that 
a  second  home  will  become  as  commonplace 
by  1980  as  the  second  car  Is  today."  said  New 
York's  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  "Not  that 
autos  will  lose  their  apoeal  to  consumers — 
the  three-,  four-,  and  flve-car  family  Is  to 
grow  In  numbers  in  the  decade  ahead." 

Detroit,  innovative  and  progressive,  would 
Introduce  the  "minicar" — a  car  about  the 
size  of  the  Volkswagen,  priced  under  $2,000 
and  capable  of  delivering  gas  mileage  In  the 
25  mlles-per-gallon  age.  Research  was  well 
under  way.  the  Associated  Press  reported  In 
1969. 

Such  was  optimism  in  19ra.  The  economy 
of  the  '60s,  growing  and  bountiful,  would  be 
tomorrow's.  And  present  travails  would  be 
tomorrow's,  too. 

The  yount;  were  going  to  stay  at  war  with 
the  Establishment. 

The  nation's  cities  were  likely  to  become 
war  zones  because  of  terror-happy  radicals 
and  black  mlMtants,  said  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Violence. 

If  not  that,  then  Incessant  strikes  and 
mechanical  breakdowns  would  make  city  life 
a  torture. 

Pollution  would  spread  as  a  concern. 

"God  promised  Noah  that  he  wouldn't 
destroy  the  world  again,  but  he  never  said 
that  he  would  stop  us  from  doing  It."  ob- 
served author  Herman  Wouk.  "The  challenge 
of  the  '70s  Is  single:  Conservation." 

More  peoole  would  adopt  the  hippies'  quest 
for  personal  freedom  and  a  spiritual  dimen- 
sion. Millions  of  Americans  woiild  reject 
money  and  ownership  as  the  major  yard- 
stlcVs  of  their  lives. 

Time  mairazlne,  which  consistently  had 
seemed  bewildered — if  not  frightened — by 
the  explosive  changes  of  the  '60s,  hoped  the 
'70s  would  at  last  make  sense  of  traumas 
just  oast. 

"In  the  long  run."  wrote  Time  in  1969, 
"this  decade  and  the  next  may  well  con- 


stitute an  historical  era  of  transition,  like 
that  which  followed  the  Middle  Ages  and 
preceded  the  Renaissance." 

Not  everyone  was  so  optimistic. 

The  Oregon  Statesman  editorialized  on 
Jan.  1, 1970:  "Any  fair  analysis  of  the  nation's 
mood  at  the  start  of  the  197Gs  would  have  to 
conclude  It  Is  one  of  foreboding  and  uncer- 
tainty." 

WAa  AND  PKACI 

There  were  ample  grounds  for  worry  in 
December  1969. 

The  Vietnam  war  entered  Its  ninth  year 
that  month.  The  American  death  toll  had 
reached  40,000. 

The  society  had  fractured  and  the  fractures 
were  widening:  Young  against  old,  black 
against  white,  masses  demanding  peace 
against  masses  demanding  law  and  order. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  was  rising  al- 
most 6.5  percent  annually. 

Richard  Nixon,  professing  to  "Vletnamlze" 
the  war  while  secretly  bombing  Cambodia, 
occupied  the  White  House.  In  London,  39 
academics  and  statesmen  mulled  the  coming 
1970b  at  a  four-day  conference  and  warned 
that  Nixon's  "quite  presidency"  could  turn 
"Insulated"  and  dangerous. 

The  young — the  most  interviewed,  dis- 
sected and  self-important  young  In  history — 
lived  on  fantasies  of  doom  and  desperate 
vision  of  new  Edens. 

The  Rolling  Stones'  Mick  Jagger  toured 
America  in  black,  a  sardonic  Uncle  Sam's  hat 
on  his  head,  and  end-game  Omega  symbol 
on  his  chest,  performing  songs  from  an  al- 
bum called  "Let  it  Bleed."  Hell's  Angels  beat 
a  man  to  death  at  a  free  Stones  concert  In 
December. 

In  Canada,  the  Beatles'  John  Lennon  em- 
barked on  a  campaign  the  same  month  to 
make  1970  "Year  One"  in  a  new  epoch  of 
peace,  and  push  the  Woodstock  Festival  spirit 
Into  the  new  decade.  Peace  would  come,  he 
said,  "as  soon  as  people  realize  that  they  have 
the  power." 

"This  is  just  the  beginning."  Lennon  said, 
"What  we've  got  to  do  Is  keep  hope  alive.  Be- 
cause without  it,  well  sink. 

Most  people  expressed  relief  to  mark  the 
end  of  what  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. 
called  "this  slum  of  a  decade." 

But  The  New  Yorker  picked  through  the 
shards  of  the  decade  and  found  pieces  worth 
preserving. 

"The  '60s  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  into 
history  without  some  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  new  loyousness  they  brought  to 
the  textiu«  of  dally  life."  the  magazine  said. 

"A  new  latitude  in  costume  and  manners, 
a  new  willingness  to  "dig"  Instead  of  judge, 
a  new  tenderness,  whose  symbol  everywhere 
is  the  flower:  the  'ovousness  of  t>'e  Beatles 
and  of  the  slogan.  "Black  is  Beautiful'  of  Pop 
Art  and  of  male  hair:  the  lovousness  of  the 
traflc  Kennedys,  and  the  joyous  technology 
of  the  Apollo  moonshots: 

"May  these  scattered  stars  light  us  into  the 
future." 

on.   AKD   INCOKE 

None  Of  the  oop  forecasters  predicted  the 
end  of  cheap  oil. 

No  one  warned  that  resources  might  get 
scarce,  or  that  the  United  States  would  talk 
about  an  "energy  crisis"  and  wait  In  gasoline 
lines,  or  that  the  Middle  East  would  become 
even  more  central  to  international  power 
equations. 

No  one  guessed  that  a  California  governor 
would  construct  a  platfrom  out  of  the  idea 
that  America  had  entered  an  era  of  limits. 

No  one  predicted  recessions  or  double- 
dlelt  Inflation.  No  one  euessed  that  POOds 
which  cost  tl  in  1969  would  cost  $1.95  in 
1979. 

The  economic  and  social  oroohets  failed  to 
see  the  slno-ie  act  of  oil  producers'  raising 
prices  in  1973.  And  that  one  oversight— to 
use  a  vernacular  which  will  always  say  some- 
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thing  about  the  70b — rendered  inoperative 
much  of  what  they  bothered  to  predict. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a  soaring  econc»ny. 
The  19608  had  seen  the  longeit-sustalned 
Gross  National  Product  boom  on  record. 
Fueled  by  federal  deficits  to  pay  for  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  ONP  doubled  between  1960 
and  1970. 

Business  Week  predicted  that  the  ONP 
would  leap  from  almost  $1  trillion  In  1970 
toll. 5  trillion  in  1979. 

It  didnt  quite  work  out.  By  the  end  of 
decade,  the  ONP  remained  at  about  tl  tril- 
lion m  terms  of  unlnflated.  1970  dollars.  This 
year's  ONP  was  only  2  percent  higher  than 
the  ONP  In  1970. 

Business  Week  said  real  Incomes  would  rise 
about  60  percent  In  this  decade  <ust  less 
than  the  53  percent  they  rose  tn  the  '60b. 

Hardly,  .n  1973.  manufacturing  workers 
brought  home  $99.60  per  week  in  spendable 
earnings.  In  terms  of  1967  dollars.  In  May 
1979,  they  brought  home  $98.01  in  1967  dol- 
lars. 

Still,  most  Americans  had  money  to  spend. 
Seal  income  Increased  over  the  '70s  on  per- 
oaplta  basis  by  28.5  percent. 

Economists  ascribed  this  to  the  explosion 
of  non-manufacturing  jobs  In  the  work- 
force, hastening  the  growth  of  two-income 
families. 

POWEK    AND    PaOTEST 

Between  1900  and  1978,  about  19  million 
women  joined  the  labor  force,  the  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau  said.  One  of  10  workers  was  a 
teen-ager  In  1978;  the  percentage  in  1960 
was  one  out  of  15. 

Forecasters  In  1989  seemed  unaware  ot  the 
effect  an  Infusion  of  working  women  would 
have  on  the  economy.  But  they  didn't  doubt 
that  women's  liberation  would  be  a  major 
Issue. 

"As  women  really  do  begin  to  share  equally 
the  Important  work  of  the  world,  then  men 
sre  going  to  have  to  accept  their  role  as 
partner  rather  than  keeper,  big  daddy, 
superior  brain,  lord  and  master,  etc.,"  wrote 
Cosmopolitan  editor  Helen  Gurley  Brown. 

And  it  would  be  not  only  women  who 
would  assert  themselves. 

Other  outsiders — Chlcanos,  Indians.  Chi- 
nese Americans — would  join  blacks  cmd  stu- 
dent militants  for  their  slice  of  the  American 
pie. 

"  'Gay  Power.'  'Senior  Power"  and  'Women 
Power'  may  not  be  jokes  but  battle  cries  that 
society  will  have  to  reckon  with."  Time  said. 

It  might  even  become  the  age  of  HUlbllly 
Power. 

"As  the  poor  white  man  realizes  he  is 
America's  new  nigger  and  at  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  social,  economic  and  political  ladder, 
his  outrage  will  be  expressed  tn  unprece- 
dented proportions,"  said  comedian  and  ac- 
tivist Dick  Gregory.  "It  might  be  America's 
first  real  look  at  revolution  on  the  streets." 

No  Institution  would  lack  for  barricades. 

"High  schools,  perhaps  even  more  than 
colleges,  will  be  torn  by  unrest."  Time 
warned. 

But  mUltancy.  as  it  turned  out,  fared  badly 
In  the  '708. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
vanished  by  the  fall  of  1970.  Black  Panther 
theorist  Eldrldge  Cleaver  became  a  bom- 
agaln  Christian  and  the  most  dynamic  black 
^)okesna«ji,  Jesse  Jackson,  exhorted  kids  to 
sUy  in  school.  Even  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  lanquished. 

Backlash  against  homosexual  political 
Initiatives  led  to  well-publicized  defeats  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  apparently  contrib- 
uted to  the  shooting  death  of  San  Francisco's 
mayor  and  a  gay-actlvlst  city  supervisor. 

In  1969  it  waa  taken  as  a  given  that  the 
\^etnam  War  was  virtually  over. 

Vietnam  will  be  c  ranldly  declln'nsr  fac- 
tor In  military  calculations  after  1970,"  Busi- 
ness Week  declared.  "The  NUon  administra- 
tion means  to  get  out." 


As  It  happened,  UB.  forces  did  not  com- 
pletely withdraw  from  Vietnam  until  1973 
and  before  the  American  death  toll  had 
risen  by  itearly  6X>00. 

And  TJS.  involvement  did  not  end  before 
President  Nixon  invaded  Cambodia  with 
ground  troops  in  May  1970,  spaiUng  the 
most  bitter  protests  of  the  entire  Southeast 
Asia  war.  Four  students  died  at  Kent  State 
University,  Ohio;  two  at  Jackaon  State  Col- 
lege. Mississippi. 

BOSSIA  AMB  CHIKA 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  piindlts  said 
In  1969.  would  lead  to  an  American  re- 
luctance to  become  Involved  in  irimti«.r  for- 
eign ventures.  Some  commentators,  like 
Stewart  Alsop.  worried  that  the  national 
mood  would  become  so  Isolationist  as  to  re* 
lax  VS.  wariness  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  defense  budget  would  rapidly  decline 
and  stay  relatively  low.  Business  Week  said 
annual  defense  spending  would  take  a  sharp 
dip  from  the  1969  level  of  $77  billion,  but 
eventuauy  rise  with  inflation  to  $79  bllUon 
or  $80  billion  by  the  end  of  the  "70b. 

That's  ttimed  out  to  be  an  accurate 
prophecy  of  the  nation's  attitude  toward  de- 
fense; but  can  it  be  only  10  years  ago  that 
the  nation  was  so  little  concerned  about 
Inflation?  Expressed  in  non-Inflated  dollars 
defense  spending  in  1979  was  an  estimated 
$59  bllUon,  way  below  Vietnam-era  budgets 
But  in  1979  dollars,  the  defense  budget 
totalled  an  estimated  $110  billion. 

With  the  current  Iranian  crisis,  the  na- 
tion's attitude  on  defense  spending  came  a 
startling  full  circle  this  decade.  President 
Carter  recently  asked  for  the  first  percent- 
age increase  In  the  Pentagon  budget  since 
Vietnam.  Hell  likely  get  It. 

Almost  aU  observers  predicted  that  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  1,88  only  a  distant  possibility  in  the 
70b.  War  between  Russia  and  China  was  not 
ruled  out. 

Many  beUeved  retatlons  between  the 
United  States  and  China  would  lmprx>T8 

Time  magazine,  which  had  waged  edltorUl 
war  against  Red  China  for  more  tti^ji  30 
years,  said  there  "might  well  be  an  exchange 
of  ambassadors  between  Washington  and 
Peking  before  1980."  — -^^  uiu 

And  in  fact  the  two  nations  resumed  full 
diplomatic  relations  this  year. 

No  one  saw  much  hope  for  peace  In  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Even  "opthnlsts  pre- 
dict that  It  will  carry  on  as  mankind's  equiv- 
alent of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,"  Time  said 

But  wholly  une]q>ectedly  this  decade 
Egypt  and  Israel  signed  a  "framewoi*"  for 
a  peace  treaty  and  began  to  open  their  bor- 
der. However,  the  Issue  of  Palestinian  state- 
hood seemed  as  Irresolvable  as  ever.  And 
the  Increasing  power  of  Arab  states'  "oU 
we^»n"  loomed  over  the  conlUct. 

Japan  was  expected  to  come  Into  its  own 
as  a  major  power.  But  few  predicted  the  ex- 
tent of  Japan's  success;  over  the  "70*  that 
small  naUon  continued  its  poet-war  rise  to 
take  second  place  among  the  world'k  eco- 
nomic powers.  Now  only  the  United  Stotes 
produces  more. 

Demographers  said  the  VB.  popuUtlon 
would  soar  from  203  million  in  1970  to  231 
mllUon  in  1980.  It's  doubtful  there  will  be 
that  many  of  us  next  year.  The  popuUUon 
last  January  was  estimated  at  219.6  mllUon 

SALXIC    AND    CaOWTH 

Sharp-eyed  readers  of  Esquire  magazine 
In  December  1969  would  have  learned  that 
Salem,  Ore.,  was  one  of  26  towns  predicted 
to  exceed  100,000  population  by  1980  "and 
thus  become  a  city"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ur- 
ban Land  Institute. 

Salem  in  1970  was  home  to  68.480  people, 
the  U.S.  census  found.  The  town  this  year 
has  an  estimated  population  of  89,000,  ac- 
cording to  Portland  State  University's  Cen- 
ter for  Population  Research  and  Census. 


The  Mld-Wlllamfette  VaUey  Connea  at 
Governments  predicts  Salem's  population 
next  year  to  hit  99,630 — ^just  shy  of  tba 
Esquire  prediction. 

(The  population  of  the  Salem  urban 
growth  boundary,  which  includes  unlnoofpo- 
rated  areas  surrounding  the  city,  la  140,408 
this  month,  COG  says.) 

Salem's  growth  would  be  In  keeping  with 
a  growing  urbanization  of  America.  By  1960, 
70  percent  of  Americans  were  expected  to 
live  in  cities,  up  from  66.6  percent  In  1970. 

But  trends  did  not  bear  the  prediction 
out.  By  1977,  the  census  bureau  reportad, 
the  percentage  of  Americans  in  dtiea  was 
unchanged  from  1970. 

California,  Florida,  the  Southwest,  Alaska 
and  the  Northeast  were  expected  to  be  tits 
nation's  fastest-growing  areas  in  the  '7QB. 
California.  Florida  and  Texas  were,  the 
census  bureau  said  this  year.  The  North- 
eastern metropolitan  areas  of  New  York,  De- 
troit and  Philadelphia  loet  population. 

"A  great  task  of  the  '70b  will  be  to  rev 
present  trends  and  see  mlddle-lno 
whites  moving  back  to  the  central  city  while 
blacks  disperse  Into  the  surborbe,"  Busi- 
ness Week  said  In  1969. 

The  seemingly  Impossible  happened. 

From  1970-1978.  the  percentage  of  blacks 
moving  to  suburbs  was  more  than  three 
times  that  of  whites,  the  census  bureau  aald; 
in  the  '30s  the  percentages  for  both  racas 
were  the  same. 

Meanwhile,  housing  and  energy  costs  and 
new  definitions  of  chic  prompted  the  phe- 
nomenon of  young  middle-class  whites  mov- 
ing to  the  nation's  central  cities  and  re- 
habilitating old  houses.  Their  dlq>lacement 
of  poorer  families  created  a  new  social  prob- 
lem as  older  cities  began  to  undargo  this 
process  of  "gentrificatlon." 

Scientists  and  businessmen  looked  for- 
ward In  1969  to  a  bright  "decade  of  tech- 
nological assimilation." 

Desk-top  commuter  termlnala  will  be  com- 
monplace by  1980.  Business  Week  accxirstsly 
predicted.  Information  would  be  a  growth 
Industry.  Companies  that  mastered  the  com- 
puter would  master  their  competition. 

The  space  program,  which  twice  In  I96S 
bad  placed  Americans  on  the  moon,  would 
continue  to  make  great  leaps  for  mankind. 

Business  Week  predicted  the  early  "708 
would  see  "about  three  manned  spaos 
flights  each  year  to  the  moon."  SdentlstB 
would  make  strides  toward  a  nuclear  spsos 
engine,  the  key  to  manned  flights  to  Man 
and  Venus  in  the  1980s. 

But  by  September  1970 — a  year  after  Apollo 
11 — space  spending  had  been  cut  to  hailf  of 
1965  expenditures.  Moon  excitement  fizzled. 
By  1979.  the  space  program  was  in  such 
low  .standli>g  that  ducking  falling  Sl^ylsb 
pieces  became  a  world  joke. 

AKTS    AND    8CUCMCS8 

By  1980.  said  Business  Week  in  1999,  we 
would  witness  at  least  some  of  these  ad- 
en  tlflc  nUracles: 

Perfection  of  vaccines  to  prevent  several 
types  of  cancer  in  humans. 

Discovery  of  methods  to  alter  or  contnd 
man's  genetic  make-up. 

Development  of  experimental  devices  to 
harness  the  power  of  atmnlc  fusion. 

Advanced  ^splications  of  cryogenics  (the 
science  of  low  temperatures ) ,  the  laser,  mag- 
netism and  comjxielte  materials. 

But  if  Science  made  good  on  some  of  these 
bets  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  was  awfully 
quiet  about  it.  The  public  loet  faith  in  the 
omniscience  of  technology.  It  worried  over 
DDT  and  the  SST,  nuclear  power  and  the 
safety  of  DC-lOs.  Scientists  worried,  them- 
selves. But  in  1976  genetic  scientists  volun- 
tarily decided  to  quit  research  into  recombi- 
nant DNA  because  of  posatble  dangers  to 
humanity. 

The  arts  would  change — Irrevocably,  may- 
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b*— tram  Q«w  tcchuoIoglM  Ilka  home  video 
discs,  cultural  obeefTcre  predicted  In  1B69. 
Opera  would  go  multl-medls.  The  arte  would 
become  more  dlspoaable.  Tlie  novel  would  be 
In  trouble. 

But  critic  John  Leonard  tboxigbt  youth's 
nvolt  against  "the  technological  drUt  in 
•verythlng"  would  enlarge. 

"What  we're  having  In  cultural  sensibility 
Is  a  full  retreat  from  these  technological 
facts,"  Leonard  said.  "We  are  having  a  kind 
of  atavistic  binge.  We  should  recognize  that 
a  colt  of  this  sensibility  U  taking  over,  cer- 
tainly In  literature,  and  certainly  In  rock 
music  and  certainly  In  the  theater.  And  to  a 
large  extent  In  films." 

Leonard  called  it  wrong.  The  runaway  suc- 
eeaa  of  tbe  gadget-laden  "Star  Wars"  and  the 
unexpected  endurance  of  the  chromium- 
plated  disco  sound  suggested  that  most  of 
the  young  wanted  not  to  bury  technology  so 
much  aa  tame  it  for  pleasure. 

Crltlca  predicted  the  performing  arts  in 
the  "708  would  be  calmer  In  reaction  to  the 
"Ma  shocking  styles — nudity,  politics,  vol- 
ume, audience  confrontation. 

Sure  enough,  nostalgia  came  In,  rock  got 
mellow,  Andy  Warhol  extolled  Andrew  Wyeth. 

But  the  '70s  boom  In  symphony  and  opera 
attendance  around  the  nation  eluded  the 
fbreeasters.  So  did  the  dance  explosion. 

But  they  were  s\ire  right  about  tbe  novel. 
By  1079.  friendly  reviewers  so  despaired  of 
the  state  of  fiction  that  they  were  calling 
Normal  Mailer's  non-flctlon  treatment  of 
Gary  Ollmore's  execution  the  great  American 
novel  he  had  promised  readers  for  30  yeejw. 

KAN    AKD    coo 

TUne  magaiilne  In  '68  guessed  that  Infor- 
mal group  living  arrangements,  pioneered 
by  the  hippies,  would  be  big  In  the  '70s. 

"There  may  be  such  things  as  occupational 
communes.  In  which  groups  of  doctors  and 
lawyers  will  live  together  with  their  families, 
and  different  age  groups  may  emulate  the  old 
In  banding  together  in  Yankee-style  collec- 
tives." Time  said. 

If  anything.  It  seemed  at  times  in  the  '708 
that  everyone  was  living  alone. 

The  divorce  rate  rose  91  percent  from  1970 
to  1978.  "Alice  Doesnt  Live  Here  Anymore," 
"An  Unmarried  Woman"  and  "Kramer  vs. 
Kramer"  struck  tbe  note  for  modem  drama — 
bow  Americans  cope  when  suddenly  on  their 


But  time  proved  Time  right  about  one  of 
tbe  magazine's  most  startling  predictions  of 
19«9. 

"The  moet  significant  trend  of  the  70s  may 
well  be  a  religious  revival,"  Time  said. 

"In  reaction  against  the  trend  of  rising 
secularization,  there  may  well  be  a  sweeping 
revival  of  fxmdamentallsm,  particularly  In  Its 
fervent,  Pentecostal  variety." 

Amen,  said  a  1979  Gallup  Poll.  Pollsters 
this  year  found  that  20  percent  of  adult 
Americans  considered  themselves  evangelical 
Christians. 

"The  all  too  obvious  failure  of  liberalism 
has  coincided  with  a  hunger  for  basic  mo- 
rality and  a  revltallzatlon  of  fundamental 
Christianity,"  writes  Christianity  Today. 

The  trend  was  "Inconceivable  2S  years  ago." 
the  magazine  says. 

PaOPRKTS  AMD  PXOSPXCTS 

Tbe  'OOs  dldnt  disappear  entirely  In  the 
■70B. 

Tbe  American  self-crttlclsm  that  began 
with  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements 
found  later  expression  in  tbe  1976  Rocke- 
feller report  on  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
misdeeds,  the  1974  Impeachment  proceedings 
against  Richard  Nixon  and  the  1979  X-ray 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  "The  Brethren." 

Backers  of  affirmative  action  failed  to  win 
the  clear  victory  they  wanted  from  the  Court. 
But  it  can  be  argued  that  blacks,  women  and 
other  minorities  made  employment  and  edu- 
catl<m  gains  In  the  '708. 


And  In  ways  not  always  noticed,  the  every- 
day atmosphere  In  America  Is  more  open- 
minded  and  yielding  than  it  was  before  any 
of  the  '60s  revolutions  began.  Styles  of  dress 
are  less  formal.  It  Is  more  acceptable  for  men 
to  show  feeling  and  for  women  to  exert 
power. 

But  none  of  these  particular  forms  of  '60s- 
survlval  was  anticipated  In  the  crystal  t>alls 
of  1969. 

History's  habit  Is  to  foil  the  fmecasters. 

"This  has  been  a  hard  century  on  proph- 
ets." James  Reston.  the  New  York  Time's 
Olympus-perched  columnist  wrote  In  1969. 
"Each  decade  has  tended  to  misjudge  the 
next." 

The  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  did 
not  foresee  the  awful  carnage  of  the  second, 
Reston  wrote. 

The  second  believed  no  horrors  could  sur- 
pass the  Kaiser's. 

The  prosperous  '208  staggered  Into  the  De- 
pression-hit '30s. 

The  "war  to  end  wars"  laid  the  seeds  for 
World  War  11. 

The  allies  of  the  '408  became  the  enemies 
of  the  '50s  and  '60s,  and  Communism,  the 
bated  monolith,  split  into  two  or  20  com- 
peting camps. 

No.  Reston  said.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
predict  what  the  next  decade  will  bring. 

And  then  he  guessed  that  by  1980,  the 
United  States  and  Russia  would  have  real- 
ized they  have  more  to  lose  In  a  big  war  than 
anyone  else. 

"They  may  even  form  a  top-dog  alliance 
to  defend  their  predominant  positions  In  the 
world  before  the  '80s"  Reston  wrote. 

In  December  1979  that  remains  only  a 
guess  or  a  hope. 

And  with  world  attention  focusing  ever 
more  nervously  on  the  Persian  Gvilf  states, 
peace  in  the  'SOs  apparently  depends  on  the 
disposition  of  the  West,  the  Soviets  and  the 
Arabs  toward  the  oil  fields. 

Only  a  fool  would  forget  H.  L.  Mencken 
and  predict  what  might  happen : 

"The  prophesying  business  Is  like  writing 
fugues."  Mencken  wrote.  "It  Is  fatal  to  ev- 
eryone save  the  man  of  absolute  genlus."s 


AMBASSADOR  SOL  LZNOWITZ 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
source  of  no  little  surprise  to  me  that 
even  a  small  controversy  should  come  to 
hover  about  the  nomination  of  Sol  Lino- 
wltz  as  a  U.S.  Ambassador.  Mr.  Linowltz, 
having  been  proposed  by  President 
Carter  as  the  personal  representative  of 
the  President  in  the  ongoing  Mideast  ne- 
gotiations, will  carry  major  responsibil- 
ities which  even  the  title  of  Ambassador 
seems  somehow  to  understate. 

The  question  that  should  predominate 
in  the  Senate  is  whether  Mr.  Linowltz 
can  sustain  the  burden  which  has  been 
placed  upon  him  by  us,  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us.  And  the  answer  is  given  in  his  re- 
markable life  and  brilliant  career.  A  su- 
perb lawyer,  a  businessman  of  genius,  a 
prime  mover  in  the  major  civic  causes 
of  our  era,  he  startles  us  with  his  accom- 
plishments and,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  gives 
more  of  himself  than  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  when  he  agrees  to  undertake 
a  complex  and  delicate  mission  in  the 
Near  East.  Any  one  of  his  previous  mis- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  country,  especially 
the  negotiation  of  the  Panama  treaties, 
might  well  have  exhausted  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  lesser  man.  Th&t  he  appears 
again  to  take  up  national  work  of  the 
highest  importance  is  a  remindei^a  re- 


minder of  the  rarity  of  men  of  this  call- 
ber. 

For  I  offer  this  additional  thought.  We 
live  in  a  time  when  many  come  to  find 
the  public  service  increasingly  disagree- 
able. We  have  Introduced  into  our  puUlc 
life  a  certain  sourness.  But  we  do  so  at 
a  time  when  leaders  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor must  be  brought  into  the  efforts 
of  government  to  cope  with  growing 
problems.  Let  us  make  this  no  harder 
than  it  is  already.  The  seemingly  endless 
list  of  Sol  Linowltz'  achlevonents  com- 
pels our  confidence  in  him,  as  it  offers 
us  hope  that  the  mission  he  undertakes 
will  yet  produce  a  successful  conclu- 
sion.* 


THE  WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

•  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  1 
congratulate  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  on 
winning  an  unprecedented  fourth  Super 
Bowl.  Once  again.  Art  Rooney,  Sr.,  and 
his  outstanding  Steeler  organization 
demonstrated  to  the  country  their  great- 
ness, as  they  overcame  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams  in  rugged  and  Intense  competi- 
tion. Though  down  in  points  three  times, 
the  Steelers  never  filtered.  With  the  help 
of  the  fearsome  Terrible  Towel,  the 
Steelers  continue  their  reign  as  world 
champions. 

The  names  associated  with  this  team 
are  asssured  a  place  in  football  history. 
Chuck  Noll  is  clearly  in  the  tradition  of 
Vince  Lombard!  and  other  coaching 
greats.  Names  such  as  Brttdshaw,  Greene, 
Harris,  Lambert,  Stallworth,  Swann,  and 
others  c(Mne  to  mind  when  the  Steelers 
are  mentioned.  But  the  important  thing, 
the  key  to  winning,  is  that  this  is  a  team, 
not  simply  a  collection  of  individual 
greats.  Like  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  tbe 
Steelers  can  also  say  "We  are  Family." 
Teamwork  and  great  leadership  makes 
this  an  outstanding  football  tetun. 

I  know  Pittsburgh  is  proud  of  its 
Steelers.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  Pitts- 
burgh's streets  are  deserted  because 
everyone  watches  the  game.  On  warm 
days,  when  windows  are  open,  the  soimds 
of  football  on  TV  can  be  heard  every- 
where. When  Pittsburgh  wins,  the  city 
celebrates;  when  the  team  loses,  the 
whole  city  is  depressed.  Pittsburgh  is 
truly  a  town  where  football  and  the 
home  team  are  taken  seriously. 

Pittsburgh  can  be  proud.  It  is  without 
doubt  a  city  of  champions,  now  that 
both  the  Pirates  and  Steelers  are  No. 
1.  The  city  wears  the  title  well,  for  It  re- 
fiects  its  teams.  It  is  known  for  its  hard- 
working steelworkers  and  has  been  called 
a  shot-and-beer  town.  But  Pittsburgh  la 
also  a  university  community  and  the  city 
houses  the  third  largest  number  of  cor- 
porate headquarters  in  the  United  States. 
Over  the  last  30  years  Pittsburghers  have 
worked  to  make  this  hilly  river  town  a 
great  place  to  live,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. And  the  Steelers  have  greatly 
contributed  to  ensuring  Pittsburgh's 
place  as  a  great  American  city. 

Just  as  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  proved 
on  Sunday  they  are  truly  world  cham- 
pions and  the  team  of  the  1970s,  they 
also  demonstrated  that  they  have  the 
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strength  and  vitality  to  continue  as  the 
team  of  the  1980's.« 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  ALCOHOL 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  months,  my  office  has  received 
literally  hundreds  of  requests  for  infor- 
mation regarding  alcohol  fuels.  These 
have  ranged  from  letters  from  school- 
children seeking  information  useful  in 
the  preparation  of  reports  on  gasohol.  to 
farmers  interested  in  setting  up  a  still 
to  produce  alcohol  to  use  m  the  farm, 
to  others  Interested  in  commercial  size 
facilities.  This  interest  is,  I  believe,  a 
sign  of  widespread  public  support  and 
enthusiasm  for  alcohol  fuels. 

I  have  come  across  a  bibliography  of 
published  literature  on  alcohol  fuels 
which  I  feel  would  be  htipf ul  to  those  in- 
terested in  alcohol  fuels.  This  bibli- 
ography was  prepared  by  the  National 
Center  for  Appropriate  Technology  in 
Butte,  Mont.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of 
publications  on  alcohol  production  and 
alcohol  fuels  technology,  and  also  lists 
periodicals  in  the  field,  in  addition  to 
including  a  more  expansive  general  re- 
source list.  I  ask  that  this  material  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcori)  at  this  point  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  those 
around  the  NatiMi  interested  in  learning 
more  about  this  home-grown  fuel. 

"Die  materisJ  follows : 

Alcohol  Fuels 

Alcohols  as  a  serious  liquid  fuel  option 
have  only  recently  come  Into  the  public  eye. 
Thus,  the  literature  is  sketchy  and  limited 
in  scope.  This  bibliography  is  a  current  com- 
pilation of  the  best  publications  avaUable. 
As  new  information  becomes  avaUable,  the 
bibliography  will  be  updated. 

The  source  materials  listed  are  limited 
primarily  to  the  production  of  alcohol 
through  fermentation.  Other  processes,  such 
as  cellulose  hydrolysis  and  pyrolysis,  are 
mentioned  only  briefly  to  help  the  reader 
obtain  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
alcohol  production  options. 

The  three  best  works  In  tbe  blbllogn^hy 
for  the  serious  producer  and  student  alike 
are  Lance  Crombie's  UakiTig  Alcohol  Fuel. 
Robert  S.  Chambers'  Small  Fuel-Alcohol 
Dlttillery  Workl)ook,  and  the  National  Al- 
cohol Puel  Producers  Association  Learning 
Guide  for  Alcohol  Fuel  Production.  We 
strongly  recommend  these  reference  guides. 
S.S.  &  J.DJC. 

This  publication  was  prepared  with  funds 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Community  Services 
Administration  to  fulfill  a  grant  require- 
ment. The  opinions  expressed  herein  are 
those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  or  oollcles  of  CSA. 

Bibliographies  avaUable  from  NCAT: 

BOOl  Solar. 

B002Wlnd. 

B003  OrpanlzlnR  Conmitmlty  Gardens. 

B004  Economic  D^vlopment. 

B006  Building  and  Energy. 

B006  Alternative  Waste/Recydlns  Sys- 
tems. 

B007  Methane  from  Anaerobic  Fermenta- 
tion of  Maniure. 

BOOB  Biological  Management  of  Passive 
Solar  Greenhouses. 

B009  Alcohol  Fuels  from  Renewable  Re- 
sources. 

To  order,  write:  Information.  National 
Center  for  Appropriate  Technology.  P.O.  Box 
Vtt,  Butte,  Montana  69701. 


MaMn'  It  on  the  Farm 

Prepared  by:   Mlckl  Nellls. 

Available  from:  American  Agriculture 
Movement,  P.O.  Box  Box  100,  IredaU,  Texas 
76649;  1979,  88  pages,  •2.96. 

A  step-by-step  guide  to  production  of  fuel 
ethanal  from  farm  crops,  based  on  the  ex- 
periences of  Eugene  Schroder  and  family  In 
Campo,  Colorado.  The  booklet  Includes  suc- 
cess stories  (Albert  Turner,  Archie  Zelt- 
hamer.  Lance  Crombe  tt  more) .  Information 
on  regulations,  cost  figures  for  stills,  contacts 
fcr  equipment,  engine  modifications  Infor- 
mation and  suggestions  for  starting  out.  One 
of  the  moet  solidly  researched  books  on 
alcohol  production,  backed  up  by  years  of 
actual  experience.  Fully  lUustrated  Including 
detailed  plans. 
Making  Alcohol  Fuel — Recipe  and  Procedure 

Prepared  by:  Lance  Cromble. 

Available  from:  Micro-Tec  lAboratries,  Inc. 
Rt.  2,  Box  19.  Logan.  Iowa  51646;  1979.  40 
pages.  t4.50. 

This  pamphlet  provides  current,  practical 
Information  not  available  from  other  sources, 
including  temperatures  and  yeasts  data,  as 
well  as  how  to  apply  for  a  stlU  permit  and 
oth«r  how-to-do-lt  Ideas.  This  work  pre- 
cedes a  larger  manual  on  alcohol  produc- 
tion soon  to  be  published  by  Micro-Tec 
laboratories. 

Making  Wine.  Beer  and  Merry 

Prepared  by:  Howard  &  Glbat. 

Available  from:  Micro-Tec  Laboratories. 
Inc.,  Rt.  2,  Box  19,  Logan,  Iowa  51646;  1978. 
182  pages,  64.50. 

Howard  and  Gibat  explain  the  fermenta- 
tion process  for  beverage  drinks  In  any  easy- 
to-understand  manner.  The  book  Is  good  for 
the  beginner — before  one  starts  fuel 
production. 

Methanol  and  Other  Ways  Around  the  Gat 
Punvp 

Prepared  by:  John  Ware  Lincoln. 

Available  from:  Garden  Way  Publishing. 
Charlotte,  Vermont  05445;  1976,  134  pages, 
65.95. 

An  excellent  resource  book  on  automobile 
conversion  to  methanol  fuels  methane  and 
alternative  engines.  The  author  also  discus- 
ses the  history  of  alcohol  and  other  automa- 
tive  Information.  It's  an  important  book  for 
those  Interested  In  alternative  auto  fuels. 
Chemistry  of   Wine  Making 

Prepared  by:  A  Dlnsmoor  Webb. 

Available  from:  The  American  Chemical 
Society,  1155  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036.  1974.  311  pages.  622.E0  hard  cover 
•8.50  piH^erback. 

The  resovu-ce  Is  an  anthology  of  papers 
presented  at  a  symposium  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry 
at  the  165th  meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society.  Dallas.  Texas,  on  April  12.  1973. 
The  papers  address  topics  such  as:  wlne- 
maklng  as  a  biochemical  sequence;  Malo- 
lactlc  fermentation:  chemical  aspects  of  dis- 
tilling wine  into  brandy;  and  an  enzymology 
paper.  The  book  should  be  read  for  a  thor- 
ough imderstandlng  of  fermentation. 

Survey    of    Alcohol    Fuel     Technology 

Prepared  by:  The  Mitre  Corporation. 

Available  from;  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Springfield.  Virginia  22161.  NTIS  Ac- 
quisition No.  PB  256-007;  PB  256-008;  1976, 
2  volumes.  612.60. 

The  survey,  prepared  for  the  Office  of  En- 
ergy R&D  Policy  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  ranges  from  fermentation  to 
hydrolysis.  It  is  well  documented  although 
Its  analysis  U  dated  and  contains  some  inac- 
curacies. Nonetheless,  the  work  Is  the  most 
complete  accumulation  of  aloob<M  technol- 


ogies to  date  and  la  an  Importaat  reaource 

book. 

The  SmaU  Fuel-AleOhol  JHttWery:  Oemtnl 

Detcriptiem     and     Eeomomie     Fea$HMtty 

Workltook 

Prepared  by:  Robert  S.  Chamben. 

Available  from:  ACR  Proeesa  Corporatlaa. 
808  S.  Llneom  Avenue,  No.  14  Uibana,  n. 
61801:  1979.  21  pagea.  Free. 

Chambers  doctunenta  a  tborougb  walk- 
through of  the  eoonomlca  (Including  flnane- 
ing  and  payback,  technology  and  markctlag. 
The  workbook  is  practical  for  ttw  would-ba 
alcohol  fuel  entrepreneur.  Cbambets,  parbaps 
the  foremost  researcher  In  tba  flsM,  istla^is 
alcohcd  production  In  a  systemattc  way. 
The  Practical  Brttoer 

Prepared  foy:  Edward  H.  Vogel  and  otbeta. 

Published  by  Master  Brewers  Association 
of  America  Second  Edition. 

Available  from:  Mlero-Tec  lAboratoiiaa, 
Inc.  Bt.  2,  Box  1»  Logan,  Iowa  61546;  1977, 
475  pagea.  •37.60. 

Written  for  the  practical  brewer  working 
In  large  scale  systems,  this  detaUed  book 
covers  water,  malting,  safety  termlwdogy 
brewing  control  and  storage.  Although  tbe 
book  deals  speclflcaUy  with  drinkable  alcohol, 
the  Information  is  Invaluable  to  the  alcobol 
fuels  producer. 

Efflctenciet  of  methanol  production  from  gaa. 
coal,  watte  or  wood 

Prepared  by:  Dr.  Thomas  B.  need. 

Available  from:  Solar  Energy  Busssrch  Di- 
stitute  (SXRI),  1636  Cole  Blvd..  Goldan. 
Colorado  80401;  1976.  12  pages,  free. 

Reed  Is  one  of  tbe  foremost  methanol  ex- 
perts In  the  country  and  has  published  nu- 
merous papers  on  methanol.  etban(ri  and 
blomass  fuels.  His  papers  cover  automobUe 
modifications  and  statistics,  fuel  and  far- 
tUlzer  production,  to  name  a  few. 
Design  of  a  two-bushel  per  day  oontfiwoiu 
alcohol  unit 

Prepared  by:  William  B.  Altabellsr  and 
others. 

Available  from:  National  Center  for  Ap- 
propriate Technology.  P.O.  Box  8838.  Butte. 
Montana  69701;  1947.  5  pages  (photocopied). 
•.60  prepaid. 

This  papOT  Is  one  of  the  first  appropriate 
technology  papers  on  fuel  producUon.  It 
documents  the  use  of  sulfuric  add  hydrol- 
ysis and  continuous  fermentation  that  ylrtds 
190-proof  alcohol  In  eleven  hours.  Tbe  p^ter. 
prepared  by  five  Seagram  scientists.  Is  stUl 
technlcaUy  relevant  and  deserves  attention, 
although  It  Is  out  of  print. 
Indiana  grain  fermentation  alcohol  plant 

Prepared  by:  A.  T.  Brackett  and  others. 

Available  from:  Indiana  Department  of 
Commerce.  State  Houae.  Room  336.  In- 
dlan^wlls.  Indiana  46204;  1976.  80  pages, 
free. 

The  Indianapolis  Center  for  Advanced 
Research  and  R.  L.  Longardner  Associates 
prepared  this  excellent  process  and  economic 
survey  of  a  large  scale  system.  The  book 
covers  anhydrous  production  and  addreaaes 
caUle  feedloU  and  other  cloaed  system 
scenarios. 

Grain  alcohol  study 

Prepared  by:  Fred  S.  Llnsay. 

Available  from:  Indiana  Department  of 
Coounerce.  State  House.  Boom  336.  In- 
dlanapcdls,  Indiana  46304;  1976,  67  pagea, 
free. 

The  book  was  put  together  by  Rock  Island 
Refining  Corp..  along  with  Voagnr&am  and 
AsaocUtes  for  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Conunerce.  It's  an  indexed  handbook  on 
alcohol  blended  motor  fuels,  alcohol  pro- 
ducUon, Industrial  alcohol,  agricultural  ca- 
pabilities, economics  and  conclusions,  nils 
fine  resource  handbook  is  set  up  In  an  easy- 
to-uae  manner,  footnoted  and  weU  docu- 
mented. 
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Denatured  or  induatTUU  Alcohol 

Prapand  by:  Rafua  P.  Harrlck. 

PubUabad  by:  Jobn  Wiley  and  Sons,  out  of 
print;  1007,  618  pages.  Library  of  Congress 
or  local  library. 

This  book  Is  one  of  tbe  first  American 
publications  to  treat  tbe  subject  of  etbanol 
as  a  source  of  fuel.  It  Is  written  at  an  ele- 
mentary lerel,  yet  covtn  tbe  field  of  iwwer 
alcolKfl  very  well.  After  discussing  tbe  manu- 
facture of  aloObol,  tbe  book  daecrlbes  many 
different  types  of  distillation  ^paratus.  One 
chapter  deals  wltb  the  determination  of 
alodial  and  Includes  useful  tables.  Tbe  rest 
of  tbe  book  adrtressfii  end-use  ^plications. 
Including  alcohol  as  an  uiumlnant,  aloobol 
beating  and  cooking  apparatus,  as  well  as 
alcohol  engines.  Check  for  this  book  at  your 
college  library  or  tised-book  store.  It  will 
not  disappoint  your  efforts  to  find  it. 
Motor  Fuelt  From  Farm  Productt 

Prepared  by:  P.  Burke  Jaootie  and  Harry  P. 
Newton. 

Available  from:  National  Center  for  Ap- 
propriate Technology,  P.O.  Box  3838,  Butte, 
KT  69701;  1938,  139  pages  (photocopy).  94.00 
prepaid. 

This  historic  VS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture publication  outlines  the  factors  to  con- 
sider wltb  regard  to  alcohol  production  from 
farm  products.  The  crop  yield,  economics 
and  supply  situations  have  all  changed,  but 
the  basic  technology  and  methodology  are 
still  Talld.  This  book  represents  a  good  guide 
to  the  national  alcohol  fuel  potential,  but  Is 
out  of  print. 

Food  for  Thought 

Prepared  by:  H.  P.  Wlllkle  and  P.  J.  Kola- 

ChOT. 

Available  from:  Indiana  Parm  Bureau, 
Inc..  130  East  Washington  Street.  Indianap- 
olis. IN  46204;  1942  (reprinted  1978).  200 
pages.  $2.00. 

This  book,  prepared  In  1942  by  scientists 
from  Seagram  and  Sons,  Inc..  for  tbe  Indi- 
ana Parm  Bureau,  discusses  the  technical 
aq>ects  of  ethyl  alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel  and 
also  the  avaUablllty  of  raw  materials  for  the 
production  of  aloobol.  The  lengthy  appendix 
contains  three  papers  dealing  with  the  de- 
velopment and  design  of  continuous  cook- 
ing, washing  and  fermentation  systems.  The 
experimental  procedures  and  data  will  be 
helpful  to  people  Interested  In  the  cooking 
and  fermentation  aspects  of  alcohol  produc- 
tion. 

Learning  Guide  for  Alcohol  Fuel  Production 

Prepared  by:  National  Alcohol  Puel  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

Available  from:  National  Alcohol  Puel 
Producers  Association.  2444  B  Street,  Uncoln, 
Nebraska  68602;  1079,  600  pages,  976.00  in- 
cluding membership. 

This  book  has  been  put  together  as  a  text- 
book and  working  manual  for  an  alcohol 
production  course  offered  at  Colby  Commu- 
nity College  m  Colby.  Kansas.  It  deals  wltb 
a  variety  of  subjects  ranging  from  historical 
notes  on  brewing  to  markets  for  alcohol. 
There  are  chapters  on  financing  an  alcohol 
fuel  production  system,  regulatory  require- 
ments, feedstocks  for  alcohol  fuel,  building 
a  plant,  fermentation,  distillation,  and  more. 
The  ^ipendlces  include  lists  of  manufac- 
turers, ATP  regulations,  and  a  blbllogr^hy. 
If  you  want  Just  one  book  for  your  library 
on  alcohol  fuel,  obtain  this  one. 

The  Lore  of  Still  Building 

Prepared  by:  Olbat  and  Qlbat. 

AvaUaUe  from:  Micro-Tec  Laboratories, 
Bt.  2.  Box  10.  Logan.  Iowa  61646.  1978.  126 
pages.  HM. 

One  of  the  few  publications  to  address  tbe 
subject  on  an  Introductory  level,  this  book 
describes  the  preparation  and  distillation  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  It  discusses  the  prepara- 
tion of  mash  and  wine  in  non-technical  lan- 


guage. The  chapter  on  distillation  is  a  good 
Introduction  for  the  lay  person  Just 
beginning. 

Grain  Motor  Fuel  AlcOhol,  Technical  and 
Economic  A3ses3ment  Study 

Prepared  by:   Ralphael  Katzen  Associates. 

Available  from:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  D.C.  20402.  1079.  349  pages. 
»14.00. 

This  engineering  and  economic  report 
deals  with  a  large  (SO  millions  gallons  per 
year)  fuel  alcohol  facility.  It  Is  a  good  model 
for  those  Interested  in  large  plants.  The  bttaic 
engineering  and  economic  principles  apply 
to  plants  of  all  sizes,  and  thus,  should  be  of 
Interest  to  all  thoee  considering  tbe  con- 
struction of  an  alcohol  plant  as  a  profit- 
making  operation.  It  is  more  technically 
oriented  than  the  other  publications  listed 
in  tbe  bibliography. 

Access   UBTtNCB 

Alcohol  Fuels:  Citationa  from  the  NTIS 
Data  Base 

Prepared  by  Diane  M.  Cavagnaro. 

Published  by  National  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service,  6285  Port  Royal  Road.  Spring- 
field, Virginia  22161,  NTIS  No.  PS-78/0673; 
1978.  187  pages.  $28.00. 

Essentially,  this  resource  is  a  technical 
literature  search  from  the  NTIS  data  base. 
Including  papers  from  production  to  auto- 
motive use.  The  bibliography  covers  Fed- 
erally funded  research  on  alcohol  based 
fuels,  as  well. 

Annotated  Bibliography  on  Alcohol  Fuels 

Prepared  by  Scott  Sklar. 

Published  by:  Selwjm  Roberts  Publications. 
163  East  116  Street.  New  York.  New  York 
10029.  1978,  260  pages.  $16.75. 

A  complete  bibliography  on  alcohol  fuels 
from  technical  papers  to  news  Items,  the  re- 
soiirce  is  cross-referenced  by  topics:  agri- 
culture, automotive,  blomass,  coal,  conver- 
sion processes,  general  articles,  economics, 
health,  history,  implementation  processes. 
Industrial,  international,  policy  and  silvi- 
culture. There  Is  also  a  co-author  Index. 
Bio-Energy  Directory 

Prepared  by  Carol  Camelio  and  Paul  Bente. 

Available  from:  Bio-Energy  Council,  Suite 
826  A.  1625  Eye  Street,  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006,  1979,  634  pages.  $40. 

This  very  useful  directory  contains  one- 
page  summaries  of  hundreds  of  projects  con- 
cerned with  energy  from  blomass.  There  are 
37  projects  that  deal  specifically  with  alcohol. 
They  are  dlvideU  into  sections  on  hydrolysis, 
fermentation  and  alcohol  technology.  Have 
your  library  order  a  copy  if  It  does  not  al- 
ready have  one. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  Bibliography 

Published  by:  Environmental  Resource 
Center,  Information  Center  Complex,  P.O. 
Box  X,  Building  2029,  Oak  Ridge  National  La- 
boratory, Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830. 

The  laboratory  information  service  has  lists 
of  technical  papers  on  tbe  alcohol  fuel  issue. 
The  Information  Is  not  always  complete  for 
each  clUtion  but  tbe  quanUty  of  papers  Is 
Impressive.  The  lists  are  constantly  updated 
and  costs  vary. 

PSRIODICALS 

Alternative  Sources  of  Energy 
Published     by:     Alternative     Sources     of 
Energy,   Inc.,    Route    2,    Mllaca,   Mlnnesote 
68363. 
SubacrlpUon  Price:  $6.00  per  year. 
The  articles  In  this  bimonthly  magazine 
emphasize   the   development   of   alternative 
technologies  for  energy  production,  agricul- 
ture, architecture,  tranapcalatlon  and  com- 
munication in  a  decentralized  society.  They 
have  run  several  features  on  alcohol  fuels 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 


Biotimes 

Published  by:  Tbe  International  Blomass 
InsUtute,  1623  K  Street.  N.W..  Suite  600. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Subscription  Price:  $10.00  per  year  includ- 
ing membership  etc. 

This  monthly  newsletter  concerns  Itself 
primarily  with  energy  sources  not  reliant  on 
foasil  fuels  and  scientific  ecological  farming 
which  optimizes  production  on  a  long  term. 
IBI.  a  membership  organization,  has  an  ac- 
tive alcohol  fuels  information  program. 
Oasohol  VS.A. 

Published  by:  National  Oasohol  Commis- 
sion, Oasohol  n.S.A.,  P.O.  9647,  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  64133. 

Subscription  Price:  $12.00. 

This  monthly  newsletter  discusses  almost 
every  aspect  of  alc(rtiol  fuels  including  pro- 
duction, sales  outlets,  government  regula- 
tions and  meetings.  Ethanol  Is  emphasised  In 
this  publication. 

The  Mother  Earth  News 

Published  by:  Mother  Earth  News,  P.O. 
Box  70.  Hendersonville,  N.C.  28739. 

Subscription  Price:  $15.00  per  year. 

This  p<9ular  bimonthly  magazine  deals 
with  alternative  technologies  and  do-it-your- 
self projects.  The  Mother  Earth  News  has 
frequent  articles  on  still  plans  and  automo- 
bile modifications. 

Biomass  Refining  Newsletter 

Published  by:  Dr.  Larry  J.  Douglas,  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute,  1636  Cole  Boule- 
vard, Golden.  Colorado  80401. 

Subscription  Price :  Free. 

This  quarterly  newsletter  reports  on  the 
fermentation  ttctivities  of  the  Blomass  En- 
ergy Systems  Branch  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.  It  deals  with  current  research  re- 
sults and  emphasizes  the  conversion  of  cellu- 
lose to  ethanol.  It  is  most  relevant  for  re- 
searchers. 

Otber  newsletters  that  provide  alcohol  In- 
formation but  do  not  have  information  In 
every  Issue  are : 

Solar  Life 

Published  by:  SEINAM  (Solar  Energy  In- 
stitute). 1110  Sixth  Street.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

Subscription  Price:  $5.00  per  year; 
monthly. 

Small  Farm  Energy  Project  Newsletter 

Published  by :  Center  for  Rural  Affairs,  P.O. 
Box  736.  Hartington,  Nebr.  68739. 

Subscription  Price:  Free;  bimonthly. 

People  and  Energy 
Published  by:  Institute  for  Ecological  Poli- 
cies. 1413  K  Street,  N.W.,  8th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

Subscription  Price:  $16.00  per  year;  month- 
ly- 

RKSOUKCX  LIST 

The  Department  of  Energy 
Information  Number 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  set  up 
two  toll-free  phone  numbers — 800-636-2840 
and  800-633-6.333 — for  people  Interested  In 
alcohol  fuels.  The  program  heis  the  technical 
back  up  of  Nlcholls  SUte  College  in  Thlbo- 
daux,  Louisiana,  and  the  Southwest  State 
University  in  Marshall,  Minnesota. 

The  DOE  contact  In  Washington,  D.C,  la 
Harry  L<^>er.  202-262-6141. 

Many  people  have  been  very  Interested  In 
relevant  "hands  on"  alcohol  fuels  data  and 
technical    assistance.    Tbe    following    non- 
profit   organizations   have    ongoing    alcohol 
fuels  programs  and  are  willing  to  assist  you: 

NCAT.  P.O.  Box  3838,  Butte,  Montans 
60701. 

National  Alcohol  Fuel  Producers  AssocU- 
tlon,  2444  B  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68602. 

Midland  Energy  Institute,  900  Grand,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri  64106. 
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The  Mother  Earth  News,  P.O.  Box  70,  Hen- 
dersonville. N.C. 28739. 

Alternative  Energy,  Ltd.,  Bt.  1,  660  Pine, 
Colby,  gsnssB  67701. 

AliCOHOL    MANUVACrCaiMC    AMD    KMUIMBBOMC 

rotics 

Mllbrew  (192  proof),  Juneau,  Wisconsin 
S3039,  Phone  414-386-2691. 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  (2200  proof),  An- 
drew McHaffle,  Director.  Plant  and  Sales,  P.O. 
Box  1470,  Decatur,  Illinois  62625.  Phone: 
217-424-5200. 

Georgia-Pacific  (200  proof).  900  SW  5th 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon  97204,  Phone:  503- 
222-5561. 

Midwest  Solvents  Co.,  Inc.  (192  proof), 
Ladd  Seaberg,  1300  Main  Street,  Atchison, 
Kansas  66002,  Phone:  913-367-1480. 

Grain  Processing  Corp.  (192  proof),  Myron 
Brower,  Sr.,  VJ>.,  Muscatine,  Iowa  62761, 
Phone:  918-264-4211. 

Miles  Connors,  Stone  and  Webster  Engi- 
neering Corp.,  One  Penn  Plaza,  New  York 
City.  New  York  10001. 

Donald  Miller,  Vulcan  Cincinnati  Inc.. 
2900  Vernon  Place.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45219, 
Phone:   513-281-2800. 

Jerry  Korff,  Bohler/Vogelbuscb,  1625  West 
Belt  North,  Houston,  Texas  77043,  Phone: 
713-465-8373. 

Jim  Kumana.  Raphael  Katzen  Associates, 
1060  Delta  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46208, 
Phone:  613-871-7600. 

E.  Kirchner.  A.  G.  McKee  Association.  10 
South  Riverside  Plaza.  12th  Floor,  Chicago. 
Illinois  60606,  Phone:   312-464-3685. 

William  J.  Jones.  Day  and  Zimmerman, 
Inc..  1818  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania 19103,  Phone:   215-299-8000. 

Dr.  Ing,  Hans  Mueller,  Cbemapec  Inc.,  Alte 
Landstrasse  415.  8708  Maennedorf.  Switzer- 
land; or  U.S.  contact  for  this  firm. 

Cbemapec  Inc..  230  Crossways  Park  Dr., 
Woodbury,  New  York  11797,  Phone:  616-364- 
2100,  Attention:  Rene  Loeer. 

Jackson  Yu,  Bechtel  Corporation.  60  Beale 
Street,  l&tta  Floor — Room  B15,  San  Fran- 
cisco. CaUfomla  94119,  Phone:  415-768-2971. 

KXAMPtXS    OP    SMALL-    AND    MEDnm-SIZXD 
ALCOHOL    SrtLLS 

Mother  Earth  News,  P.O.  Box  70,  Hender- 
sonville, NC  28739.  33"  still. 

Alan  and  Archie  Zeltbelmer,  Rt.  2  Box  63, 
Alexandria,  MN  66308,  12"  still. 

Gene  Schroeder,  Campo,  CO  81029.  12" 
still. 

Pat  Torgerson,  Lambert,  MT  59243,  2"  still. 

Albert  Turner,  SW  Alabama  Farm  Co-ops, 
Selma.  AL  36701.  10"  stlU. 

Paul  Mlddaugh,  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity. Brookings.  8D  57007.  12"  stUl. 

Alternative  Energy  Ltd.,  Rt.  1,  650  Pine, 
Colby,  KS  67701,  8"  stlU. 

The  following  pec^le  are  resource  contacts 
on  alcohol  issues,  automobile  modification, 
still  construction  and  overall  technology: 

Main  expertise. 

A — Automobiles. 

I — Issues. 

S — Still  Construction. 

T — Overall  Technology. 

Lance  Cromble.  Route  No.  1,  Webster,  Mln- 
nesoU  65088,   507-652-2804    (A,   S,  T). 

Robert  S.  Chambers,  808  S.  Lincoln  Ave., 
No.  14.  Urbana,  niinols  61801,  217-384-8003 
(8). 

Ted  Landers,  New  Life  Farms,  Drury. 
Missouri  65638,  417-261-2653    (T). 

Malcolm  Llllywhite,  Domestic  Ttehnology 
Institute.  P.O.  Box  2043,  Evergreen,  Colorado 
80439,  303-674-1697  (T). 

Richard  Merrttt,  9400  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Bethesda.  Maryland  20014.  301-897- 
6437  (A,  I.  8.  T) . 

Paul  Mlddaugh,  Microbiology  Department, 
South  DakoU  SUte  University.  Brookings. 
South  DakoU  67007,  606-688-4116  (S,  T). 

TOm  Reed,  Solar  Energy  Research  Insti- 


tute (SEBI),  1636  Cole  Boulevard.  Golden. 
Colorado  80401.  303-231-1484.  (A.  I.  S.  T) . 

William  Scheller.  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering.  University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  68588.  403-472-2750.  (I.  T). 

Scott  Sklar.  National  Center  for  Appro- 
priate Technology.  Washington  Office,  815 
15th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  624.  Washington. 
D.C.  2006.  203-847-9193,   (A.  I.  S,  T). 

Bob  SoleU,  National  Oasohol  Commission. 
ExecuUve  Bldg.,  Suite  6,  621  S.  14th,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  68508,  402-475-6065,  (I.  T) . 

Chuck  Stone,  Project  Direnor,  Methane 
Car  Program,  California  Legislature,  Sacra- 
mento. CaUfomU  96814,  916-445-7618,  (A, 
I,  S,  T) . 

Albert  Turner,  SWAFCA  (SW  AUbama 
Parm  Coops),  Highway  80.  Selma.  Alabama 
36701.  202-872-8227.   (S). 

Alan  Zeltbelmer.  Route  3.  Box  235,  Alex- 
andria, MinneaoU  53308.  612-763-7392,  (S, 
T). 

Leo  Spano.  National  Development  Center, 
Natick,  MassachusetU  01760,  617-853-1000, 
(T). 

Dick  Pefiey,  Mechanical  Engineering  De- 
partment, University  of  Santa  Clara,  SanU 
Clara,  California  95053.  408-984-4325.  (A). 

Bill  Hedrick.  844  Clarkson  Street.  Denver, 
Colorado  80218,  303-832-1407.  (T). 

Jim  Kerstetter,  National  Center  for  Appro- 
priate Technology,  P.O.  Box  3838,  Butte. 
Montana  69701,  406-494-4672,   [1.  S,  T). 


REGULATORY  IMPACT  OP  S.  702, 
THE  FEDERAL  DIVERSION  ACT  OP 
1979 

Mr.  DeCONCENI.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  29.5  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing regulatory  impact  statement  to 
accompany  S.  702.  Calendar  Order  No. 
538: 

Regulatory  Impact  of  S.  702,  Federal  Di- 
version Act  of  1979. 

(A)  Number  of  businesses  regulated: 
none. 

Number  of  persons  regulated:  within  the 
discretion  of  tbe  United  SUtes  Attorney  for 
each  federal  district. 

Class  of  persons  regulated:  persons  \inder 
Indictment,  information,  or  complaint  meet- 
ing criteria  set  forth  in  the  Act  and  deemed 
suiUble  for  program  entry  by  tbe  United 
Stotes  Attorney  for  the  federal  district. 

(B)  Economic  impact  on  regulated  in- 
dividuals: restitution  for  damages  suffered 
by  victims  of  crime  may  be  agreed  upon  as 
a  condition  to  parilclpatlon  In  the  program; 
Ijartlclpatlon  may  require  voluntary  com- 
munity service  or  other  activities  affecting 
availability  of  regulated  person  for  other  em- 
ployment. 

(C)  Impact  on  Personal  Privacy  of  regu- 
lated individuals:  restrictions  on  personal 
associations,  travel,  and  requirements  of  re- 
porting to  diversion  officers  may  be  agreed 
upon  as  conditions  of  program  participation. 

(D)  Estimate  of  Additional  Pi^wrwoA: 
Because  the  nxunber  of  program  participants 
Is  unable  to  be  estimated,  this  requirement 
can  not  b«  met.  However,  paperwork  on  each 
individual  would  be  equivalent  to  that  re- 
qtared  for  a  bargained  plea  In  federal  dis- 
trict court  and  for  paroled  prisoner  over- 
sight. A  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of 
persons  eligible  for  programs  in  each  district 
is  4  to  7  percent  of  the  annual  district  court 
criminal  caseload  •• 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MATHIAS 
BEPORE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OP 
PHYSICIANS 

•  KCr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  c(xne  to  my  attention  that  my  distin- 


guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  recently  addresaed  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  on  the 
subject  of  health  regulation  with  the 
specific  title  "Who  Watches  the  Watch- 
men?" Senator  Mathias,  in  a  very  artic- 
ulate and  persuasive  manner,  has  de- 
veloped a  position  on  regulation  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congref  s.  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  his  remaiiu  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio 
and  I  commend  these  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  remaiics  follow: 

Who  Watchks  tbx  Watcbmkk? 

I  was  honored  to  be  asked  to  address  tb» 
American  CoUege  of  Pbyalcians  and  I  am 
deUghted  to  be  here. 

But  before  i  get  into  my  subject — Devel- 
opmenU  and  Directions  In  tbe  Begulatioo 
of  Health — ^I  want  to  enter  what  we  lawyers 
call  a  disclaimer.  Others  who  are  addressing 
this  conference  on  the  Federal  Regulatory 
Process  are  experU.  I  am  not. 

What  I  hope  I  can  bring  to  yo\ir  delibera- 
tions Is  a  feeling  for  the  attitudes  and  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Congress  that  shape 
health  leglsUtion  I  will  try  to  give  you  some 
Idea  about  where  the  Congress  has  been  on 
health  issues  and  regulation  and  where  It 
may  be  beading. 

Will  Rogers  claimed  that  "the  only  thing 
you  can  say  for  sure  about  the  Congress  Is 
that  It  begins  with  a  prayer  and  ends  with 
an  Investigation." 

But  there  is  one  other  prediction  you  call 
make  with  some  certainty  too.  It  is  that  tbe 
Congress  Is  quick  to  sniff  out  a  new  mood 
in  the  country.  And  recently  a  stnmg  whiff 
of  antl-regulatlon  sentiment  has  been  com- 
ing our  way. 

Today  tbe  phrase  "regulatory  reform"  Is 
on  everyone's  Upe.  You  cant  pick  up  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  without  those  words  ls^>- 
Ing  out  at  you.  Every  newscaster  has  a  favor- 
ite regulation  horror  story  to  enliven  the 
evening  news.  And  hardly  a  day  goes  by  with- 
out someone  ta'  ina  to  the  fl  or  of  th^  House 
or  the  Senate  to  denounce  regulatory  abuse. 

Last  month  Dr.  Alvan  B.  Fclnateln 
broached  the  subject  In  Forum  on  Medicine. 
In  an  article  entlUed.  "The  PaUent,  the 
Physician  and  the  Regulator,"  he  rephrased 
a  question  that  has  remained  unanswered 
since  Plato's  day:  Who  guards  tbe  guard- 
ians? Dr.  Peinsteln  asks,  "who  watches  the 
watchmen,"  who  regulates  tbe  regulators? 

It's  a  good  question  and  Dr.  Peinsteln  Isn't 
the  only  person  troubled  by  It.  The  whola 
country  Is  worried.  There's  a  general  feeling 
that,  if  we  could  Just  get  rid  of  big  govern- 
ment and  big  government's  red  ts^,  every- 
thing would  be  better  and  cheaper  and  more 
efficient.  Recent  experience  with  deregulating 
the  airlines  feeds  this  perception. 

But  there's  nothing  new  about  this  con- 
cern. In  fact,  James  Madison,  the  Father  of 
our  Constitution,  identified  the  problem 
quite  explicitly.  He  wrote  that: 

"In  framing  a  government  vAiicb  is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men,  the  greatest 
dlfflciUty  lies  In  this:  you  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed;  In 
the  next  place  oblige  It  to  control   itself." 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
people  want  the  government  to  control  itself. 
But  attitudes  toward  regulation  vary.  Some 
see  government  regulation  as  the  root  of  all 
evU;  others  see  it  as  a  necessary  evU.  Some- 
how we  are  going  to  have  to  reconcile  tbess 
two  points  of  view. 

PersonaUy,  I  believe  the  government 
shoiUd  be  tbe  regulator  of  last  resort.  But 
I  do  not  question  for  a  montent  that  gov- 
ernment has  a  very  legitimate  role  to  play 
in  the  reguUtory  process  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Tliat  principle  was  establlBbed  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1777,  When  the  Second  Continental 
Congreu.  meeting  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
contained  provisions  later  written  Into  our 
Constitution.  Among  them  was  the  Idea  that 
a  federal  government  is  obligated  "to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare."  That  idea  was 
Included  in  the  Third  Article  of  Confedera- 
tion but  10  years  later  the  Pramera  of  the 
Constitution  moved  It  up  to  the  Preamble 
to  underscore  its  importance. 

Looking  at  the  historical  development  of 
this  concept  over  the  last  300  years,  I  think 
It  Is  clear  that  It  has  come  to  mean  the 
federal  government  Is  obliged  to  Intervene 
"to  promote  the  general  welfare"  of  the  citl- 
»nry  when  no  one  else  can  or  will  satisfy 
a  perceived  need.  I'd  like  to  repeat  that  quali- 
fying phrase,  "when  nobody  else  can  or  will 
satisfy  a  perceived  need",  because  it  Is  cen- 
tral to  the  question  of  federal  regulation. 

Government  regulation  in  the  health  field 
is  by  no  means  a  new  phenomenon.  The  idea 
goes  back  at  least  to  the  Third  Century  B.C. 
when  the  King  of  Rhodes  in  Lex  Rhodla  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  seamen  aboard 
bis  ships  were  entitled  to  medical  care.  The 
first  federal  intervention  to  protect  the 
health  of  American  citizens  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  occurred  on  July  20,  1789. 
during  the  opening  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  annals  of  that  historic  day  note  that 
"a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill 
or  bills  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  for  sick  or  disabled  seamen."  The 
following  year,  the  Congress  passed  an  act 
requiring  that  every  ship  or  vessel  of  160 
tons  or  upwards  be  provided  with  "a  chest 
of  medicine"  put  up  by  a  reputable  apothe- 
cary and  examined  once  every  year  by  said 
apothecary.  The  bUl  specified  that,  if  aU  the 
medicines  were  not  found  to  be  in  order  dur- 
ing subsequent  examinations,  the  ship's 
master  would  then  be  responsible  for  the 
health  costs  of  all  his  seamen  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

We  can  even  trace  the  withholding  tax 
back  to  "An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  and 
Disabled  Seamen",  signed  into  law  bv  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  on  July  16.  1798.  This  law 
directed  the  master  of  every  United  States 
ship  to  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of 
seamen  aboard  bis  ship  dtirlng  the  previous 
year  and  to  pay  to  the  VS.  customs  the  sum 
of  20  cents  a  month  for  every  man  to  be 
deducted  from  his  wages.  The  money  with- 
held was  to  help  finance  hospitals  In  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States.  If  any 
ship's  master  failed  to  render  a  true  ac- 
counting, the  act  specified  'he  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  a  $100  fine." 

So  the  federal  government  has  been  in- 
volved In  health  regulation  since  the  very 
beginning.  It  has  even  been  handing  out 
penalties  for  noncompliance  all  this  time. 
Why  then  the  sudden  furor  about  health 
regulation  now? 

The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in  the 
record  itself  For  the  past  several  decades, 
regulation  has  been  coming  at  us  so  fast  and 
furious  that  even  a  speed  reader  would  give 
up  to  deaoalr.  In  1970  there  were  64,000 
pages  In  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations' 
In  1975  there  were  72.000  and  last  year  there 
were  88,662.  The  Code  weighs  224  pounds— 
which  aa  any  doctor  knows  means  it's  time 
for  a  diet. 

JPdt  the  past  46  years,  the  growth  of  the 
federal  government  has  been  the  most  strik- 
ing change  on  our  political  landscape  Dur- 
ing thta  period  of  expansion,  the  federal 
government,  through  various  forms  of  car- 
rot-and-stlck  regulation,  has  wrought  strik- 
ing changes  of  its  own  In  vlrtuaUy  every 
area  of  national  life. 

J^:,  ^^  **"'  '*'•  *»**•  '«>«t  clothes. 
c«.  drugs,  even  our  borrowing,  regulated 
•al  m«i.  safer,  America,  ax^  c^  iSr 


relief.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  read  into  these  anguished  cries  a 
desire  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  time 
when  air  pollution  alerts  were  routine  in 
most  of  our  great  Industrial  cities.  No  one 
wants  to  return  to  the  days  when  factories 
dumped  their  effluent  into  our  lakes  and 
rivers  with  reckless  abandon.  Some  of  you, 
no  doubt,  remember  when  the  Schuylkill 
River  In  Philadelphia — home  of  the  College  of 
Fbysicians — looked  like  a  giant  Floating  Is- 
land pudding,  with  great  tufts  at  detergent 
dotting  its  surface. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  those  days  are 
gone  fcHrever  and  good  riddance. 

What  people  are  asking  for  now  and  what 
they  have  every  right  to  expect  is  the  appli- 
cation of  a  little  common  sense  in  where  and 
how  the  federal  government  Imposes  reg\ila- 
tlons.  They  are  not  seeking  to  amputate  the 
reg^ulstory  hand  of  government.  They  are 
seeking  some  assurance  that  the  federal  hand 
will  Intrude  itself  only  when  absolutely  nec- 
essary and  tben  with  a  deftness  that  has  been 
lacking  up  to  now. 

My  colleague  Malcolm  Wallop,  of  Wyoming, 
campaigned  on  this  issue  In  the  last  election. 
At  that  time,  a  regulation  had  Just  been  Is- 
sued requiring  that  there  be  a  toilet  within 
a  one  or  two  minute  walk  of  every  workplace. 
Senator  Wallop  ran  a  TV  spot  that  started 
off  with  a  shot  of  miles  and  miles  of  empty 
prairie.  Then  from  the  left  a  cowboy  on 
horseback  slowly  enters  the  picture.  As  he 
passes  off  the  screen  to  the  right,  you  see 
that  his  lasao  is  stretched  taut  be«blnd  him, 
dragging  something.  That  something  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  those  Johnny-on-the-spot 
toilets.  The  ci4>tion  read:  This  time  they've 
gone  too  far. 

Senator  Wallop  won  a  resounding  victory. 
Earlier  I  mentioned  two  criteria  which 
should  govern  federal  intervention  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  One  was  when  nobody  could  do 
anything  about  a  perceived  need — ^In  other 
words  when  the  problepi  was  too  large  to  be 
ifaasLdled  by  the  private  sector  alone.  The  oth- 
er was  when  nobody  would  do  anything  about 
a  perceived  need. 

Now  I'd  like  to  examine  some  of  the  fed- 
eral activities  that  relate  to  health,  to  see 
whether  governmental  Intervention  has  fol- 
lowed those  criteria,  and  whether  such  Inter- 
vention can  be  efficient  and  effective.  First, 
let's  look  at  biomedical  research. 

Since  World  War  II,  there  has  been  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  basic 
biomedical  research  Is  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  In  the  solution  of  bot(h  the 
acute  and  chronic  disease  problems.  The  joint 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  on 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations,  on  which  I 
served,  approved  $3.8  bUllon  for  biomedical 
research  for  FT  "80,  most  of  it  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  no  one.  other 
than  the  federal  government,  could  have  un- 
dertaken such  a  tremendous  venture.  I  think 
you  will  also  agree  that  the  federal  invest- 
ment In  biomedical  research  has  paid  off  very 
tiandsomely  In  the  past  and  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  reap  its- benefits  for  a  long  time  to 
conxe.  I  believe  that  this  success  is  due  leas 
to  the  Inherent  capacity  of  government  to 
act  correctly  than  to  the  willingness  of  the 
biomedical  community  to  identify  with  the 
process  and  to  exercise  Its  tremendous  po- 
tential for  leadership  on  this  particular  issua- 
Happily.  the  close  collaboration  within 
the  biomedical  research  community  itnlf, 
in  developing  and  applying  a  strong  peer- 
review  grant  system  has  protected  the  fed- 
eral government  from  being  accused  of  In- 
competence and  inefficiency  In  Its  manage- 
ment of  this  remarkable  undertaking. 

Next,  let's  look  at  how  we  have  dealt  with 
some  of  the  ethical  issues  raised  by  bio- 
medical research.  These  are  difficult  prob- 
lems. We  have  an  obligation  to  protect  so- 
ciety but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want 
to  Impose  undue  limitations  on  scientific 


inquiry.  To  deal  with  such  areas  as  fetal  re- 
search, the  use  of  prisoners  as  guinea  pigs, 
the  protection  of  patients  in  behavioral  re- 
search, we  have  established  by  legislation  a 
National  Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behav- 
ioral Research.  This  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  President,  has  produced  a  series  of  re- 
ports, so  widely  acclaimed  fcw^  their  compe- 
tence and  fairness  to  both  scientist  and  citi- 
zen, that  they  have  effectively  set  the  stand- 
ards in  these  fields,  and  defused  some  poten- 
tially explosive  societal  bombs.  Again,  the 
guidelines  for  recombinant  DNA  research  put 
out  by  NIH  have  been  accepted  as  fair  and 
reasonable  by  most  scientists  and  citizen 
groups.  So  they  have  short-circuited  what 
might  have  been  hasty  and  overly  restric- 
tive legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Why  were  these  efforts  successful?  First, 
It  Is  clear  that  only  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  have  tackled  these  problems. 
But  most  Importantly,  success  was  almost 
assured  by  the  willingness  of  the  biomedical 
community  to  become  involved  and  to  lend 
the  process  its  energy.  Its  wisdom  and  its 
prestige. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  In  the  broad  area  of  environ- 
mental health.  Who  is  best  equipped  to  as- 
sure the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that 
the  air  they  breathe,  the  food  they  eat  and 
the  water  they  drink  will  be  pure  and  safe? 
I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
real  experts  are  not  the  bureaucrats  to 
Washington,  or  even  the  government  sci- 
entists. The  people  who  should  know  most 
about  such  dangers  are  the  Industrial 
chemists  and  health  officers  in  the  factories 
which  synthesize  these  products  and  release 
them  into  our  fields  and  streams  and  air; 
they  are  the  sanitary  engineers  and  other 
scientists  who  work  in  the  factories  that 
pour  industrial  waste  into  our  rivers,  and 
who  work  in  the  many  small  towns  that 
flush  raw  sewage  into  those  same  rivers. 
In  Washington  we  had  reached  the  point 
several  years  ago  when  the  Potomac  River 
was  so  foul  the  fish  had  stopped  swimming 
up  stream. 

But  the  question  here  Is  not  whether  all 
of  theee  experts  can  do  something  "to 
promote  the  general  welfare".  Obviously, 
they  can.  The  question  is  whether  they  will; 
whether  they  are  wlUlng  to  attack  U>eae 
dangerous  pollution  problems  spontane- 
ously. And  oiur  experience  has  shown  that 
they  are  not.  So  here  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  real  duty  to  fill  the  gap. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  may 
not  do  it  as  well  as  it  might  be  done,  but 
without  the  kind  of  cooperation  and  leader- 
ship I  spoke  of  earlier  in  connection  with 
biomedical  research — in  fact.  In  the  face  of 
muoh  foot-dragging  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tion— we  do  the  best  Job  we  can  and  we  are 
slowly  improving  the  system.  At  least  the 
fish  think  so.  They  have  returned  to  the 
Potomac  in  force  and  lovers  of  shad  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  water  quality 
regulations. 

Finally,  let  ub  examine  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  nxiet  difficult  of 
edl  the  problems  facing  our  health  care 
system — the  inflation  In  health  care  coats. 
The  problem,  as  you  know,  is  unusually 
complex.  It  Involves  such  factors  as  geo- 
graphic and  specialty  maldistribution:  dup- 
lications and  under-utllization  of  facilities; 
the  high  cost  and  occasional  over-utlllzatlon 
of  what  Lewis  Thomas  has  termed  Inter- 
mediate technologies — the  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

The  health  care  coet  problem  affects  almost 
everything  and  everyone  it  touches,  and 
probably  accounts  for  one  of  the  facts  of  life 
about  the  politics  of  national  health  insur- 
ance. I  suspect  that  some  sort  of  a  national 
health  insurance  law  would  already  have 
pased  the  Congress,  except  for  one  fact:  fear 
that  the  ooet  would  be  exceaalve. 
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I  don't  think  there's  any  question  that 
we  have  a  crisis  on  our  hands.  The  public 
has  become  extremely  uneasy  about  health 
costs  and  hecUth  services,  and  there  is  not 
much  time-lag  between  the  development  oi 
public  concern  and  the  appearance  In  con- 
gressional offices  of  IndlvlduaiB  and  groups, 
and  of  letters  and  telegrams  expressing  out- 
rage and  demcmdlng  action. 

There  are  a  lot  of  aspects  to  this  that 
bewilder  the  average  citizen — and  I  must 
admit,  they  puzzle  the  average  senator  and 
congresman  too.  Why  is  it  easier  to  find  a 
cardiac  catheter  team.  €ui  intensive  care 
unit,  a  CAT  scanner  or  a  neurosurgeon  in 
the  inn^  cltiee  of  the  United  States  than 
it  Is  to  find  a  general  practitioner  to  care 
for  minor  aliments,  or  a  pediatrician  to  care 
for  a  sick  child?  Why  are  there  so  many 
villages,  towns  and  even  entire  counties  In 
this  county  without  a  physician  to  care  for 
the  sick? 

The  average  citizen  wonders  why  so  much 
more  elective  surgery  is  performed  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  rest  of  the  west- 
ern world,  when  published  studies  show  that 
much  of  It  is  unnecessary?  Why  is  there  so 
much  variation  in  the  quality  of  diagnosis 
and  therapy  from  one  medical  institution 
to  another?  Why  does  a  drug  which  bears  a 
proprietary  name  cost  two,  three  or  even 
five  times  more  than  the  same  drug  by  the 
same  manufacturer  but  sold  under  a  ge- 
neric label?  This  last  question  bothered  me 
so  much  that  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  last  year  to  encourage  the  wider  use 
of  generic  drugs. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  perplexities 
in  our  health  care  system,  but  they  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  unease  and  dissatis- 
faction spreading  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  have  helped  trigger  the  growing 
demand  within  our  society  for  a  reorgani- 
zation and  a  rationalization  of  our  health 
care  delivery  system.  They  explain  why.  de- 
spite the  antl-regulatlon  mood  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Congress  now  has  before  It  the  most 
far-reaching  set  of  proposals  for  revamp- 
ing the  nation's  health  care  system  that  It 
has  ever  considered. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  mood  in  the 
Congress  was  to  wait  untu  we  had  a  han- 
dle on  health  care  costs  before  passing  such 
legislation.  Now  the  mood  in  the  Congress 
is  changing.  There  is  a  growing  realization 
that  the  Infiation  in  health  care  costs  Is 
completely  out  of  hand.  There  Is  more  and 
more  talk  that  the  only  way  to  control  health 
care  costs  may  be  by  a  federal  restructuring 
of  the  nation's  health  care  delivery  system. 
If  that  happens,  we'd  better  all  hold  onto 
our  hats. 

But,  we  must  not  underestimate  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  urgency  behind  these  proposals 
to  restructure  our  health  care  system.  The 
people  are  speaking  louder  and  louder  on 
this  issue,  and  their  concern  will  surely  be 
translated  Into  leglsUtion  of  some  sort  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  I,  too,  share  the 
feeling  that  something  must  be  done  in  this 
area.  But  I  believe  we  must  scrutinize  very 
carefully  the  many  plans  that  have  been 
proposed  and  adopt  one  that  takes  care  of 
the  major  health  needs  of  our  citizens — and 
especlaUy  the  needy — without  bankrupting 
our  system  and  without  lowering  the  high 
quality  of  our  health  care. 

I  am  sure  you  don't  think  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  possibly  cope  with  this  com- 
plex situation  In  any  reasonable  way. 

As  a  part  of  the  American  health  cai« 
•ystem,  you  may  well  ask  "Why  is  the  noto- 
riously ponderous  and  Inefficient  federal  gov- 
ernment so  sure  It  can  solve  all  of  these  prob- 
lems better  than  anyone  else?  Why  are  we 
being  stymied  by  more  and  more  federal  reg- 
ulations, by  more  federal  pi^rwork.  by  more 
roles  about  how  we  must  operate— rules 
which  stipulate  how  many  hospital  beds  we 


can  build,  what  equipment  we  can  put  In  our 
hospitals,  how  we  must  conduct  our  research? 
Why  are  we  bamstnmg  by  a  variety  of  new 
laws  on  health  manpower,  on  FSRO's^  on 
HMO's,  on  the  FDA  and  an  assortment  of 
other  alphabet-soup  combinations?" 

Those  are  all  valid  questions. 

I'm  Bxu«  you  also  l>elleve  ttiat  <MUy  the 
medical  community  has  the  competence  to 
make  sense  out  of.  or  do  anything  construc- 
tive about,  these  confusing  Issues. 

And,  do  you  know  what?  I  abecdutely  agree 
with  you.  So  do  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress. 

But  I  remind  you  that  the  question  is  not 
who  can  best  approach  and  solve  these  prob- 
lems so  vital  to  the  public  welfare.  The  ques- 
tion Is  who  will  do  the  job? 

In  March,  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Joseph  Califano,  Jr., 
testified  on  the  Administration's  Cost  Con- 
tainment bill  before  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In  the 
course  of  that  testimony,  he  made  one  point 
that  Interested  me  very  much.  Mr.  Califano 
listed  a  variety  of  ways  hospitals  on  their 
own,  right  now,  could  achieve  savings  by 
cutting  unnecessary  services,  increasing  pro- 
ductivity and  Introducing  Innovative  man- 
agement techniques — without  cutting  the 
quality  of  patient  care.  "These  examples  of 
waate,"  he  said,  would  "yield  more  savings 
than  called  for  by  the  proposed  legislation." 

I  hope  hospitals  will  move  to  control  costs 
voluntarllv.  because  if  they  don't  they're 
going  to  find  themselves  eyeball  to  eyeball 
with  new  refrulatlons  one  of  these  days. 

I  don't  want  to  see  that  happen.  But  the 
only  way  to  avoid  it  Is  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  take  a  more  active  role  In  seeking 
practical  voluntary  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  plague  our  health  care  system. 

None  could  be  more  suited  to  lead  s"ch  an 
effort  than  members  of  the  American  College 
of  PhyBlclans,  an  organlzaticm  which  weds 
ethical  commitment  to  professional 
excellence. 

I  Invite  you  to  join  in  a  productive  col- 
laboration with  tho<e  of  us  in  eovemment 
who  want  to  solve  these  problems  with  the 
least  government  interference  and  with  the 
greatest  fairness  to  everyone  affected  by 
them.  For  If  you  do  not  lead  the  wav  In  put- 
ting the  national  health  care  system  Into 
better  order,  who  will? 

_  The  answer  to  Dr.  Felnsteln's  question, 
"who  watches  the  watchman."  is  that  vou  do. 
And,  if  you  do  not.  then  the  RepubUc  Is  in 
danger.9 


NOBEL  PEACE  LAUREATE  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 

•  Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  reported  that  Nobel  Peace  laureate 
Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  arrested  In 
Moscow  and  his  aoartment  sealed.  There 
Is  something  of  the  most  profound  Im- 
port, for  It  underscores  In  the  most  dra- 
matic wav  the  relationship  between  So- 
viet external  and  domestic  conduct.  I 
have  said  that.  In  the  most  meaningful 
wav.  Soviet  treatment  of  human  ilglits 
activists  Is  a  measure  of  Soviet  attitudes 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be 
surprising  that  this  move  against  Sak- 
harov coincides  with  the  move  into  Af- 
ghanistan. It  would  be  a  great  error  to 
see  both  these  acts  as  anything  other 
than  a  measure  of  Soviet  Intentions  to- 
ward us. 

It  has  long  been  thought  in  the  West 
that  the  eminence  of  Sakharov  was  so 
great  as  to  render  him  "untouchable." 
Yet  Invasion  and  repression  remind  us 


that,  for  the  totalitarian  state,  aU  things 
are  possible. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  already  de- 
clared in  opposition  to  Soviet  military 
aggression,  must  now  rally  asainst  this 
latest  Soviet  attack  on  the  world  com- 
munity. Tor  there  is  a  growing  body  of 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  «v^mi"g  to 
treat  the  world  with  an  unprecedented 
contempt.  Here,  an  expressian  of  our 
commitment  at  both  the  level  of  strat- 
egy and  at  the  level  of  human  rli^ts  will 
serve  to  reinforce  each  other.* 


THE  GRAIN  SUSPENSION  AND  TBE 
FAMILY  FARBIER 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Pred- 
dent's  recent  decision  to  suspend  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  light  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  in  Afe^ianlstan  has 
caused  deep  concon  In  the  farm  casa- 
munity.  I  do  not  need  to  underscore  for 
anyone  in  this  Chambo-  the  fact  that  the 
American  farmer  Is  second  to  none  in  his 
patriotism.  Yet,  the  sudden  loss  of  aa 
important  market  for  farm  commodities 
is  a  serious  problem  for  our  fanners  and 
all  those  In  the  agricultural  commimity 
whose  welfare  depmds  on  a  healthy 
farm  economy. 

In  making  this  difficult  decision.  Presi- 
dent Carter  Indicated  that  the  American 
farmer  would  not  shoulder  the  full 
weight  of  the  suspended  sales.  All  of  us 
agree  with  ttiis  goal  but  it  will  require 
a  carefully  crafted  program  to  make  sure 
that  this  pledge  is  fulfilled. 

The  farm  community  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  handling  of  this  very 
difficult  situati(Hi  For  the  family  farms' 
who  altered  this  year  hearing  to  sell  the 

1979  crop  at  a  good  price,  because  of 
anticipated  sales  abroad,  the  suspension 
could  spell  potential  disaster.  like  a  good 
many  others,  Hoosler  farmers  entered 

1980  economically  bdilnd  because  of 
rapidly  Increasing  production  costs.  Tlie 
grain  suspensions  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  another  pressure  on  the  be- 
leaguered small  farmer,  too  many  of 
whom  are  being  forced  out  of  business  by 
factors  beyond  their  c(»itrol. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  see  the 
grain  markets  recovering  after  their  ini- 
tial downturn.  Still,  much  work  remains 
to  be  done  to  protect  our  farmers,  and 
not  leave  them  holding  the  bag  because 
of  our  displeasure  over  recent  Soviet 
actions. 

Last  Friday,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Senatw 
Talmadge,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  outlining  the 
concerns  that  were  presented  to  me  by 
the  farmers  of  my  State  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing I  held  with  them  at  home.  I  share 
these  concerns. 

Tile  first  concern,  which  was  eacpieased 
by  almost  every  farmer  with  whom  I 
sp<^e,  is  that  the  Increase  in  the  loan 
rates  by  USDA  for  com  by  a  dime,  to 
$2.10  per  bushel,  is  simply  inadequate. 
The  cost  of  producing  com  in  Tn^Harn^ 
can  easily  reach  $2.60  to  $2  JtO  per  busheL 
The  loan  rate  needs  to  be  Increased  to 
at  least  $3  a  bushel. 

The  second  concern  expressed  to  me 
was  the  need  to  be  sure  that  the  17  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  embargoed  grain  be 
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permanently  removed  from  the  market. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  problem  solved 
tn  a  constructive  way.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Natiimal  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission. 
I  have  been  exploring  proposals  to  set 
aside  this  grain  to  be  used  for  alcc^ol 
production.  As  a  result  of  this  review,  1 
have  decided  to  introduce  legislation  to 
set  up  sm  energy  independence  reserve 
which  will  contain  grain  that  can  be  used 
only  for  alcohol  fuel  production.  This  will 
serve  to  insure  that  this  grain  does  not 
reenter  the  market,  thus  depressing 
prices,  and  can  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  al- 
cohol production.  It  will  also  remove  the 
necessity  of  implementing  costly  and  un- 
popular set-aside  and  crop  diversion  pro- 
grams by  creating  an  important  new 
market  for  our  crops.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee  on 
this  exciting  new  program. 

Two  other  concerns  were  expressed  by 
Indiana  farmers:  First,  the  fact  tiiat  less 
than  10  percent  of  Hoosier  farmers  par- 
ticipated in  last  year's  set-aside  program 
and  are  therefore  ineligible  for  many  of 
the  USDA  programs  that  have  been  an- 
nounced. Some  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  who 
did  not  participate  in  these  programs 
because  they  believed  that  large  grain 
exports  would  be  made  in  1980:  second, 
the  fact  that  many  groups  have  heavily 
invested  in  railroad  cars  that  were  to 
be  used  to  transport  grain  to  locations 
for  export.  It  seems  imfair  to  make  no 
provision  for  these  groups  who  face  very 
real  economic  hardship  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter  to 
Senator  Taucadck  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  a  very 
excellent  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Tom 
Budd.  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  Prairie 
Farmer,  who  eloquently  expresses  the 
feelings  of  many  of  my  constituents.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  for 
scheduling  hearings  today  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland. 

The  material  follows: 

VS.  Sknate. 
Waihinfiton.,  D.C.,  January  18.  1980. 
Hon.  HXBMAIf  Talmaogx. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forettry,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Hmmaw:  I  understand  tbe  Agricul- 
ture Conunlttce  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
tbe  Impact  of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo  at 
wtalcb  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland 
will  testify,  and  would  like  to  commend  you 
for  taking  this  prompt  action.  As  you  may 
Imagine,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
among  Indiana  farmers  about  the  effects  this 
embargo  might  have  on  them.  These  con- 
cerns which  I  share  were  ezprened  at  a 
meeUng  I  held  recenUy  with  agricultural 
leaders  and  farmers  from  all  over  my  state, 
and  I  would  like  to  reUy  their  otMerratlons 
with  you. 

First,  and  foremost.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  Indiana  farmers  were  operating 
under  tbe  assumption  that  a  slgnlflcant  per- 
centage of  our  grain  harvest  this  year  would 
be  exported.  Including  a  large  amount  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Most  farmers  planted  fence 
row  to  fence  row.  and  full  production  was 
the  watchword.  At  the  time  the  embargo 
was  announced,  many  Hoosier  farmers  were 
still  holding  much  of  their  197B  crops  In 
anUelpatlon  of  attractive  selling  prices.  Ob- 


viously, the  President's  decision  has  draa- 
tlcally  changed  this  forecast,  and  market 
conditions  now  threaten  a  substantial  loss  In 
farm  Income  unless  measures  are  under- 
taken  to  soften  tbe  adverse  effects. 

I.dke  a  great  many  American  farmers,  few 
Hooslers  participated  In  last  year's  set-aside 
program  because  of  tbe  expected  large  ex- 
port sales  to  the  U5.8.R.  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  It  Is  unfair  for  these  farmers  to  be 
offered  only  token  protection  under  tbe  pro- 
grams announced  by  USDA,  and  believe  this 
is  an  Important  point  to  raise  with  Secre- 
tary Bergland  when  he  testifies  before  your 
committee.  All  farmers  should  be  permitted 
to  participate  In  the  USDA  programs. 

The  government  loan  rate  for  com  was  also 
of  particular  concern  to  Booster  farmers.  The 
general  feeling,  which  I  subscribe  to.  Is  that 
an  Increase  of  only  a  dime  (from  $3.00  to 
93.10  per  bushel)  Is  totally  Inadequate.  The 
estimated  cost  of  producing  com  ts  at  least 
•3.60.  and  the  National  Com  Growers  Asso- 
ciation says  a  10  cent  Increase  in  the  loan 
rate  Is  simply  not  enough.  I  believe  a  figure 
of  93.00  per  bushel  would  be  more  appro- 
priate. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  most  farmers  en- 
tered 1980  already  In  tbe  red  economically 
because  of  the  tremendous  Increases  In  pro- 
duction costs  In  recent  years.  Tbe  bottom  line 
Is:  farmers  simply  cannot  afford  to  "break 
even"  this  year.  I  want  to  be  sure  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  that  farmers  will  not  be  left  to 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  If  the  grain  em- 
bargo Is  carried  out. 

The  holding  of  an  additional  17  million 
metric  tons  of  grain  In  our  reserves  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  continuing  depressing  effect 
on  the  market.  Prices  cannot  possibly  rise 
to  a  reasonable  level  for  farmers  as  long  as 
this  cloud  bangs  over  the  grain  exchange 
trading  pits.  Alternate  uses  for  this  excess 
grain  would  certainly  work  to  Improve  the 
situation,  and  that  Is  why  I  am  suggesting 
tbe  creation  of  an  BneTgy  Independence  Re- 
serve. Grain  placed  In  this  reserve  would  be 
earmarked  for  the  production  of  gasohol,  thus 
providing  assurances  that  It  will  not  be 
dumped  back  on  tbe  market. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Alcohol  Fuels 
Commission,  I  have  worked  very  hard  toward 
the  goal  of  expanded  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel. 
I  certainly  appreciate  your  efforts  In  this  re- 
gard as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  your  com- 
mittee in  considering  various  gasohol  initia- 
tives. Moreover,  I  was  very  pleased  at  the 
Administration's  support  of  several  measures 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  production  of  al- 
cohol. These  Include  extension  of  the  ex- 
emption for  gasohol  from  the  four  cent  fed- 
eral excise  tax,  simplification  of  regulations 
governing  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  use 
as  a  fuel,  and  establishment  of  a  40  cent  per 
gallon  production  credit  for  alcohol  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  excise  tax  exemption — such  as  for 
on-farm  production.  Also  endorsed  by  the 
Administration  are  proposals  to  set  up  pro- 
grams of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  which 
will  make  financing  possible  for  those  who 
wish  to  buUd  small  and  medium  sized  dis- 
tilling faclUtles. 

As  you  know,  these  measiues  are  cvirrently 
ptending  In  conference  committees.  A  grain 
reserve  for  gasohol  production  would  com- 
plement these  proposals  by  isolating  the 
surplus  embargoed  com  from  the  market 
and  guaranteeing  an  adequate  supply  of 
feedstocks  for  gasohol  production.  I  beUeve 
tbe  goal  of  meeting  10  percent  of  our  liquid 
fuel  needs  with  alcohol  is  attainable  by 
1986. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  were 
raised  during  my  meeting  with  Hoosier 
farmers.  First.  It  Is  apparent  tliat  some  sort 
of  assistance  will  be  needed  to  provide  for 
the  on-farm  storage  faclUtles  that  will  be 
necessary  because  of  Increased  stocks  of 
grain.  Secondly,  several  Indiana  groups  have 
heavily  invested  in  railroad  cars  that  were 


to  be  used  for  tranq;>ortlng  grain  to  loca- 
tions for  export.  It  seems  fundamentaUy  un- 
fair that  no  provision  is  being  made  for 
these  groups,  individuals  wtio  wlU  suffer  real 
economic  hardship  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
grain  embargo. 

Finally,  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention an  excellent  editorial  by  Mr.  Tom 
Budd,  editor  of  tbe  Indiana  Prairie  Farmer. 
It  represents,  I  ttilnk,  an  accurate  depiction 
of  Hoosier  agriculture  views  on  this  matter. 

Herman,  I  know  you  share  my  concerns 
about  the  impact  the  grain  embargo  wiU 
have  on  the  agriculture  community  tn  my 
state,  as  well  as  in  others.  It  will  affect  not 
only  farmers,  but  all  those  whose  well  being 
is  dependent  on  a  healthy  farm  economy. 
The  ripple  effects  could  be  staggering.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  working  with  tbe  Com- 
mittee as  we  seek  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems,  and  would  like  to  request  tbe  op- 
portunity of  testifying  In  the  event  you  plan 
to  bear  from  witnesses  in  addition  to  Secre- 
tary Bergland. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

BiscH  Batr. 

Paxmbu  Mxm  Collect  oh  This  Majob 
lOU 


It's  too  early  to  fully  assess  the  overaU 
Impact  of  President  Carter's  decision  to  cur- 
UU  sales  of  U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  American  agrlctdture  may  not  fully 
recover  from  the  embargo  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

The  cutoff  of  grain  that  exceeds  existing 
trade  agreements  calls  tar  unequivocal 
action  by  the  federal  government  to  make  up 
for  any  Immediate  as  well  as  lingering  losses 
to  farmers.  So  far,  you  need  more  assurances 
than  you  have  received.  To  settle  for  less  will 
mean  the  continued  demise  of  more  and 
more  family  farms. 

Two  facts  should  be  brought  to  mind :  One 
Is  that  many  farmers  were  holding  much  of 
their  1979  production  for  higher  prices  with 
an  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  restric- 
tion on  agrlcultviral  trade. 

Tbe  second  is  that  farmers  were  already 
entering  1980  behind  economically,  as  farm 
production  costs  exceeded  farm  prices  by  6 
percent  in  197B. 

Few  decisions  were  firmed  up  as  this  was 
written.  Our  reconunendatlons :  The  Carter 
administration  should  Increase  loan  prices 
to  the  93  range  for  corn  and  94.60  for  wheat. 

Tbe  fed  grain  setaslde  should  be  reinstated 
for  the  1980  crop  year  to  bring  production 
more  in  line  with  demand  and  help 
strengthen  the  weakened  market  position  of 
our  grains. 

A  crash  program  to  produce  alcohol  com- 
mercially for  fuel  from  grain  and  other  farm 
products  should  be  established  Immediately. 
This  would  serve  as  a  new,  broadened  mar- 
ket for  grain  as  well  as  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  We  should  have  been 
moving  tovrard  self-sufflclency  in  energy  any- 
way. The  crises  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
merely  emphasize  the  price  we  pay  for  delay- 
ing increased  alcohol  fuel  production. 

Although  our  exports  to  tbe  Soviet  Union 
may  be  permanently  and  irreparably  dam- 
aged, the  USDA  should  increase  its  export 
program  for  farm  commodities  to  recoup 
that  loss  and  gam  a  greater  share  of  the 
world  market. 

Once  again,  U£.  food  becomes  a  valuable 
weapon  in  foreign  diplomacy,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  farmer  who  produces  It  Is 
I>enallzed  unfairly. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  one  of  your 
major  markets  was  taken  away.  President 
Carter  signed  into  law  91  6  billion  in  federal 
loan  guarantees  to  Chrysler  Corp.  Does  that 
tell  you  anything? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  personaUy 
thank  the  stalT  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
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mlttee  for  the  Information  that  they  pro- 
vided to  Senate  offices  and  farm  groups 
and  individuals  after  the  grain  suspen- 
sion was  announced.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  certainly  deserves  credit 
for  helping  prevent  a  panic  when  there 
was  very  little  information  available 
and  many  rumors  spreading  on  what 
would  be  done  to  protect  the  farm  com- 
munity. I  am  sure  that  the  committee 
will  continue  its  excellent  woiic  and  am 
hopeful  we  will  be  successful  in  protect- 
ing one  of  our  greatest  national  assets — 
the  American  family  farmer.* 


THANK  YOU.  DORIS  DUKE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  city  of 
Newport,  R.I.,  has  within  its  boundaries 
the  largest  number  of  original  18th- 
century  colonial  houses  of  any  city  in  the 
Nation.  For  decades,  however,  most  of 
these  houses  had  been  neglected  and  had 
become  shabby,  substandard  housing. 
Many  pers<xis  viewed  these  buildings  not 
as  an  architectural  heritage,  but  as  a 
blight  on  their  neighborhoods. 

Ten  years  ago,  one  prominent  New- 
port resident.  Miss  Doris  Duke,  set  out  to 
change  that  situation.  With  her  own 
funds,  she  founded  the  Newport  Resto- 
ration Foundation  to  buy  and  restore 
these  c<donlal  buildings.  Once  restored 
to  their  original  beauty,  the  bulldtaigs. 
instead  of  being  placed  aa  dl^lay  as 
museum  pieces,  were  sold  as  residences, 
and  the  proceeds  were  put  to  work  on 
further  restoration. 

As  a  resident  of  Newport,  I  know  that 
the  result  of  this  effort  has  been  little 
thart  ot  astounding.  Neighborhoods 
which  once  appeared  doomed  to  con- 
tinuing decay  and  ultimate  razing  have 
become  thriving,  desirable  places  to  live. 
Newport's  colonial  houses  are  now  avidly 
sought  after,  and  the  irreplaceable  archi- 
tectural heritage  of  the  city  has  been 
preserved. 

We  in  Newport  are  lucky  Indeed  to 
have  Miss  Doris  Duke  as  a  benefactor. 
She  has  given  this  project  all  of  her 
creative  energy  and  willingly  has  poured 
Into  it  a  substantial  portion  of  her  per- 
sonal funds.  The  people  of  Newport  are 
very  grateful  to  Miss  Duke  for  the  work 
she  has  d<»ie  to  assure  that  Newport's 
unpftralleled  concentration  of  colonial 
buildings  will  be  preserved  as  a  Urlng 
heritage  for  future  generations.  I  Join 
In  saluting  and  paying  my  respects  to 
her. 

Recently  the  Newport  Dally  News  gave 
a  fitting  editorial  tribute  to  Miss  Duke's 
outstanding  work,  and  I  ask  that  the  ed- 
itorial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcois. 

The  article  follows: 

I'HANK  TOV.  DOUS  DtTKX 

Many  years  from  now  when  strangen  to 
Newport  first  come  upon  the  numerous  re- 
stored homes  here,  they  may  well  ask :  "How 
<Ii<l  so  much  fine  restoration  come  about?" 

And  they  may  well  receive  this  answer:  "If» 
the  renut  of  an  operation  that  has  alnoe  Rone 
out  of  bualneas." 

Did  it  faU?  Is  that  why  it  went  out  of  busl- 
ness? 

"No.  It  went  out  of  buaineas  becaxue  It  waa 
•o  •ucoeHfui." 

^^T*!!*.*"  "**•  lin««tnary  dialogue  might 
•wmd.  it  Is  the  whole  tme  story  of  the  New- 


port Restoration  Foundation  and  its  remark- 
able patroness.  Doris  Duke.  When  Mlas  I>uke 
began  buying  up  property  aU  over  Newport 
some  10  years  ago,  it  looked  as  tbnnigb  ber 
Newport  Raatoratlon  Foundation  would  have 
enough  work  for  tbe  next  100  years.  There 
were  plenty  of  houses  here  that  could  best 
be  described  as  "a  shambles."  The  Point 
area,  where  a  major  share  of  tbe  foundation's 
work  was  to  take  place,  waa  eometblng  that 
moat  Newporters  would  rather  not  have 
talked  about. 

But  today,  the  Point  Is  one  of  Newport's 
most  desirable  nelgbborhooda,  prlmarUy 
through  the  efforts  of  tbe  tobacco  heiress 
who  heads  the  Newport  Bestoration  Foun- 
dation. No  toy  TlUage.  no  WUllamsburg  or 
Pllmoth  Plantations,  reatored  Colonial  New- 
port is  a  real,  living  and  breathing  plaoe  pop- 
ulated by  real  people.  This  la  no  Bhowplace 
for  tourists.  Newport  Is  in  truth  a  better, 
more  aesthetic  place  to  live  as  a  result  of  Miss 
Duke's  efforts. 

In  the  process  of  restoring  the  homes  she 
has  taken  over.  Idas  Duke  has  in  effect  priced 
herself  out  of  tbe  market.  No  longer  can  you 
Just  buy  a  virtually  ruined  Colonial  house 
on  the  cheap,  then  put  tbouaands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  Into  restoring  It.  Such  prop- 
erties—and a  few  stlU  exist —  have  become  so 
desirable  that  even  Miss  Duke  finds  it  pro- 
hibitive to  buy  up  tbe  ones  that  are  left  and 
then  spend  an  equal  sum  of  money  to  restore 
them.  Individuals  wbo  have  retired  and  have 
some  means  at  their  disposal  are  more  likely 
to  find  these  houses  a  bargain  than  a  founda- 
tion would.  After  all.  such  individuals  would 
have  to  invest  in  only  one  bouse  each. 

An  interesting  sidellglit  to  the  Founda- 
tion's work  is  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
marketabiUty  of  residences  of  yet  another 
historic  period.  Unable  to  find  many  avaU- 
able  Colonial  houses,  people  are  reoortedly 
turning  more  and  more  toward  Victorian 
structures,  once  considered  the  ugly  duck- 
lings of  architecture. 

The  city  of  Florence  has  been  dubbed  an 
urban  museimi.  Newport,  a  place  already 
steeped  in  American  history,  is  perhaps  now 
becoming  In  Its  way  an  urban  architectural 
masterpiece,  encompassing  many  periods  tn 
our  history. 

And  so,  we  doff  our  bats  to  Miss  Doris  Duke, 
through  whose  efforts  our  city  has  become 
more  beautiful  and  Uveable.  We  wlab  her 
luck  in  all  her  future  endeavors,  even  as  the 
Newport  Restoration  Foundation  appears  to 
be  lowing  down.  Would  that  aU  such  en- 
terprises could  post  such  a  record  of 
succeas.A 


HERSHEY  MEDICAL  CENTER  CON- 
FRONTS RURAL  DOCTOR  SHORT- 
AGE 


•  Mr.  SCUWKIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Seientlflc 
Research,  I  have  long  been  deeply  cm- 
cemed  about  health  care  problems  tn 
rural  areas  and  the  difficulties  ot  getting 
doctors  to  set  up  permanent  practice  in 
these  areas.  Congress  has  experienced 
considerable  frustratitm  over  this  iasue 
since  efforts  to  direct  idiysidans  to  rural 
areas  through  service  schcdarshlos  pro- 
vide a  solution  that  is  very  expensive 
and  usually  only  temporary.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  a  more  effective 
means  is  to  encourage  medical  schocds 
to  involve  students  in  rural  health  care 
ddiveiy,  to  show  than  the  benefits  and 
opportunities  provided  by  rural  practice 
Programs  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
have  been  among  the  more  successful 
in  the  1976  Health  Professions  Edoea- 
tional  Assistance  Act.  &  2144.  a  billl 


recently  introduced  to  revise  and  renew 
this  act  expands  this  wnphssls.  flnnly 
articulating  that  health  professtoos 
sciiools  can  have  a  major  impact  <»i  tbe 
dlstributton  of  health  practitioners  by 
imnridlng  educational  experiences  In 
rural  undersoired  areas. 

Does  this  approach  work?  Only  ttme 
will  tell  for  sure,  but  already  there  is 
evidence  that  meaningful  changes  In 
physician  distrlbutiaii  are  occurring.  A 
leader  in  these  efforts  is  Out  Penncyl- 
vania  State  University  Hershey  Medical 
Center  which  has  an  elaborate  program 
of  perceptorships  designed  to  InvolTe  Its 
medical  students  In  rural  i»«ctice.  Tbie 
accomplishments  of  the  Hershey  pro- 
gram have  been  described  In  a  recent 
Associated  Press  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Pbilad^hia  Inquirer.  Tliis  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Medical  School  Program 
Puts  Doctors  Back  in  the  Country."  rein- 
forces my  pride  and  that  of  all  Pmnsyl- 
vanians  that  we  have  such  a  fine  Institu- 
tion within  our  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Racoao  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  learn  more  about  Hershey 
Medical  Center  and  the  efforts  of  med- 
ical schools  to  encourage  idiysicians  to 
practice  in  rural  areas. 

The  article  follows: 

MxnxcAL  School  Psocbam  Puts  Docxoas 
Back  ik  thz  CotnrrmT 

Hkbshxt,  Pa. — George  Stolzfuss  knew  by 
the  time  he  reached  high  school  that  be 
wanted  to  be  a  country  doctor. 

So  he  picked  a  medical  school  where  be 
couid  sample  the  country  life,  a  school  aet 
amid  green  fields  Instead  of  dty  streets,  a 
school  whose  curriculum  was  ottaDted  toward 
farm  communities  and  small  towna. 

Stolsfuss,  34.  is  now  the  only  doctor  In 
FriendsvlUe,  Md.,  a  town  of  860.  He  lives  on 
a  farm. 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  taking  a  cue 
from  Its  pastoral  sturoundlngs.  Is  sending 
students  to  tbe  coimtry  and  hoping  that 
they  will  Uke  it  enough  to  return  as  fuU- 
fledged  physicians. 

The  seven-year-old  Hershey  preceptorsblp 
program.  afllUated  with  PennaylvanU  State 
University,  is  among  94  apprentlceablp  pro- 
grams at  medical  schools  In  10  stotes.  ac- 
cording to  a  1978  study  by  the  American 
Academy  of  nmUy  Ptayalcians. 

But  Hershey  appears  to  be  a  leader.  Tbe 
school  has  recruited  388  doctors  around  tbe 
country  to  woiA  with  medical  studenta.  None 
ot  tbe  doctors  Is  paid  for  parttdpattng. 

"nie  school  has  sent  more  tbaa  BOO  stu- 
denta out  to  Uve  and  work  with  family  doc- 
tors in  rural  areas  plagued  by  skimpy  medical 
care. 

The  breadth  of  tbe  program  U  tied  to 
Herahey's  ruiml  aetUag. 

"Penn  State  la  more  committed  than  otber 
schooU."  said  Richard  HUl,  wbo  until  two 
months  sgo  was  chief  of  tbe  XTJB.  Health  M- 
ucaUon  and  Welfare  Departmenfa  health 
manpower  branch  in  Beglon  m. 

"They  felt  it  was  nscswary  In  their  loca- 
tion and  they  went  after  It.  The  medical 
school  la  m  a  much  more  rural  setting  than 
most." 

Stolaf  uas  chose  Hershey  because  of  Itt  lo- 
cation. The  ncareat  major  city  Is  Harris- 
burg,  poplutlon  83,000,  about  10  mllea  away. 

'^liere'a  xm>  otber  acbooi  In  the  country  as 
firmly  oriented  toward  amaU  towna  as  Har- 
stf/."  Stotafuas  said.  "Just  about  every  other 
medical  center  u  In  tbe  middle  of  a  big  elty 
and  tenda  to  be  oriented  toward  blg-dty 
praettoaa." 

Stolsfuaa  choae  FrlendavlUe  after  a  aaareb 
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oominlttee  contacted  blin.  The  old  lumber 
town  hMl  been  witbout  a  doctor  for  10  years. 
"Sreryone  In  the  FrlendsTlUe  area  that  I 
know  Is  Just  tickled  to  death.  It's  one  of  the 
beat  things  that  ever  happened,"  said  Bruce 
Jenklna,  a  retired  school  superintendent. 

"A  lot  of  doctors  .  .  .  just  can't  see  coming 
Into  the  sticks,"  Jenkins  said.  "Dr.  Stolzftiss 
didn't  come  In  with  that  Idea.  He  came  in 
with  the  Idea  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  com- 
munity he  knew  and  understood  and  would 
Ilk*  to  be  a  part  of." 

Dr.  Eugene  Engle,  38,  said  the  Hershey  pro- 
gram "cemented"  his  decision  to  go  Into  fam- 
ily practice.  He  Is  practicing  with  a  partner 
In  Manhelm,  a  town  of  about  6,400  near 
Lanoaatw. 

"It  was  an  under-served  area  when  we 
came  here  six  months  ago,"  Engle  said. 
"Three  doctors  died  in  the  last  fovir  years.  We 
picked  up  their  practices." 

Michael  Mesoras,  a  fourth-year  student  at 
Hershey,  plans  to  open  a  rural  practice  In 
weatem  Pennsylyanla,  where  he  grew  up.  He 
la  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Jon  Schiller  of  Wlndber, 
a  Pennsylvania  coal  rpintng  town  of  6,000. 

Wlndber  has  five  doctors,  but  should  have 
eight,  Schiller  said. 

Schiller,  who  has  helped  train  about  10 
students  from  Hershey  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  over  the  last  five  years,  said  the 
program  benefits  aU  Involved,  not  just  the 
students. 

"The  patients  are  glad  to  see  them,"  he 
said,  "and  it  makes  for  a  stimulating  atmos- 
phere. We  leam,  they  learn,  our  practices  are 
questioned  and  we  have  to  keep  up." 

Dr.  Fergus  Pope,  who  serves  the  500  people 
of  BakersvlUe,  N.C.,  said  exposure  to  rural 
patients  helps  students  adapt  to  the  realities 
of  country  medicine. 

"It  doesnt  really  matter  what  their  spe- 
cialty Is,"  said  Pope.  "Oradually,  they  suit 
their  practice  to  fit  into  the  lifestyle  and 
economies  of  rural  people  and  generally 
poorer  people." 

The  BakersvlUe  Community  Clinic  takes 
10  medical  students  a  year  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  VOiX. 
North  Carolina  law  requires  that  medical 
students  spend  a  month  at  a  small  clinic. 
Pope  said  three  local  doctors — including 
two  of  bis  partners  at  the  clinic — cure  Call- 
fomlans  who  returned  to  the  Carolina  moun- 
tains after  working  at  the  clinic  as  students. 
But  BakersvlUe  hasnt  always  been  so 
lucky. 

"We  started  originally  with  a  nurse  prac- 
titioner clinic.  We  didn't  have  any  doctors," 
said  James  Henllne,  a  funeral  director  who 
helped  found  the  six-year-old  clinic. 

"For  our  area  we  have  plenty  of  doctors 
now.  We're  in  really  good  shape.  We  have 
better  medical  care  now  than  we've  ever  had." 
Just  how  numy  medical  students  follow 
through  and  set  up  rural  practices  is  not 
known.  Officials  have  been  unable  to  measure 
the  impact  of  such  programs  as  Hershey's  and 
North  Carolina's. 

Dlone  Mahoney,  an  HEW  health  education 
specialist,  said  more  doctors  are  going  into 
primary  care  residencies — hospital  training 
for  the  front-line,  generalized  care  best 
suited  to  small  towns  and  rural  settings. 

'7s  the  upward  trend  due  to  exposure  In 
medical  school  or  did  it  start  before  that, 
with  the  natloiul  awareness  that  there  are 
too  many  specialists  In  the  country?"  she 
asked.  "We  dont  know,  but  we  like  to  think 
the  preceptorahlp  programs  are  having  an 
impact."  « 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SUPREME 
CXDURTS  ABORTION  DECISIONS 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  today  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
abortion  decisions.  On  January  22,  1973, 
the  Court  handed  down  its  decision  in 


Roe  against  Wade  and  Doe  against  Bol- 
ton. As  we  can  see  by  looking  around 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  in  the  streets 
of  the  National  Capital,  this  date  is  a 
day  of  mourning  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. And  to  the  thousands  who  are  in 
th's  city  today  we  may  add  millions  of 
others  throughout  America  who  consider 
January  22  as  the  day  on  which  the 
Nation's  highest  court  made  a  tragic 
error. 

I  have  addressed  the  Court's  error  on 
many  occasions,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
spend  much  time  on  that  particular  is- 
sue today.  It  is  sufBcient,  I  think,  to 
again  quote  what  is  probably  the  most 
devastating  critique  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion. Prof.  John  Halt  Ely's  article  from 
the  spring  1973,  Yale  Law  Journal. 

Professor  Ely  said : 

What  Is  frightening  about  Roe  is  that  this 
super-protected  right  ( abortion]  Is  not  in- 
ferable from  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  framers'  thinking  respecting  the 
spedflc  problem  In  issue,  any  general  value 
derivable  from  the  provisions  they  Included, 
or  the  Nation's  governmental  structure.  Nor 
Is  It  explainable  In  terms  of  the  unusual 
political  impotence  of  the  group  Judicially 
protected  vls-a-vls  the  interest  that  legisla- 
tively prevailed  over  dt.  And  that.  I  believe 
•  •  *  Is  a  charge  that  can  responsibly  be 
leveled  at  no  other  decision  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  At  times  the  Inferences  the 
court  has  drawn  from  the  values  the  Con- 
stitution marks  for  special  protection  have 
been  controversial,  even  shaky,  but  never 
before  has  Its  sense  of  an  obligation  to  draw 
one  been  so  obviously  lacking. 

Ely's  point  is  unanswerable  in  my 
opinion,  but  Ely  was  right  because  he  is 
a  brilliant  constitutional  lawyer  not  be- 
cause he  could  see  into  the  Judges'  cham- 
bers. 

Now,  however,  we  are  confronted  with 
evidence  which  shows  that  Professor  Ely 
had  not  only  seen  through  the  speclous- 
ness  of  the  opinion  itself,  but  also  through 
the  decisionmaking  processes  of  the  Jus- 
tices. Ely's  reading  of  the  opinion  is  now 
confirmed  by  the  new  book  on  the  high 
court,  "The  Brethren."  Note  this  para- 
graph: 

The  clerks  in  most  chambers  were  siir- 
prlsed  to  see  the  jiisttces,  particularly 
Blackmun,  so  openly  brokering  their  deci- 
sion like  a  group  of  legislators.  There  was  a 
ceratln  reasonableness  to  the  draft  (of  the 
abortion  decision),  some  even  thought,  but  It 
derived  more  from  medical  and  social  policy 
than  from  constitutional  law.  There  was 
something  embarrassing  and  dishonest  about 
this  whole  process.  It  left  the  court  claiming 
that  the  Constitution  drew  certain  lines  at 
trimesters  and  viability.  The  court  was  going 
to  make  a  medical  policy  and  force  It  on  the 
states.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  was  not  a 
bad  solution.  As  a  constitutional  matter,  it 
was  absurd.  •   •   • 

Hie  abortion  decisions  were  sweeping 
of  course,  and  the  breadth  of  the  sweep 
is  still  being  measured,  but  consider  some 
of  the  consequences: 

First,  we  have  the  all  too  bloody  reality 
of  millions  of  abortions.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  the  Court  sfiys  about  the  facts  of 
abortion,  the  facts  will  remain  regard- 
less of  what  the  Court  says.  And  the  facts 
are  that  the  tiny  creatures  which  are 
scraped,  sucked  or  salt-washed  out  of 
the'r  natural  environment  are  human 
beings. 


It  is  true  that  the  Court  elected  to  say 
that  this  class  of  human  things  does  not 
fall  imder  the  protecticwi  of  the  D.S.  C<m- 
stitution,  that  these  tiny  humans  are  not 
"constitutional  persons,"  but  we  must 
avoid  confusing  what  the  Court  says  with 
what  the  world  is.  The  Court  has  erred 
before,  and  will  err  again,  and  Mie  only 
need  recall  a  tragic  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion (Dred  Scott  will  do)  to  know  that 
the  Court  has  made  the  most  momoitous, 
tragic  mistakes.  The  rlght-to-life  move- 
ment faithfully  adheres  to  the  hope  that 
this  mistake  too  will  be  c(MTected. 

As  a  second  consequence,  consider  the 
tension  between  the  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States.  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  John  F.  Dooling  has 
Just  ordered  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
iar  "medically  necessary  abortions  pro- 
vided by  duly  certified  providers."  This 
action  was  taken  in  the  face  of  Congress 
annual  restrictions  on  abortion  funds 
and  the  clear  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  I,  section  9: 

No  money  shaU  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
tiry,  but  in  consequence  of  apprc^rlations 
made  by  law. 

Judge  Dooling  has  also  done  magic  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  June 
1977,  in  which  Justice  Powell  said: 

Indeed,  when  an  issue  Involves  poUey 
choices  as  sensitive  as  those  ImpUcated  by 
public  funding  on  nontherapeutic  ab<ntlooi, 
the  appropriate  forum  for  their  rescdution  in 
a  democracy  is  the  legislature.  We  should 
not  forget  that  "legislatures  are  ultimate 
guardians  of  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the 
people  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  the 
Court. 

Dooling's  definition  of  "medically  nec- 
essary abortions"  makes  it  clear  any 
aborticHi  can  be  a  "then^Teutic"  one. 

Third,  consider  the  consequences  on 
the  family.  In  Planned  Parenthood 
against  Danforth  the  Court  struck  down 
a  Missouri  statute  which  required  a  hus- 
band's consent  to  an  abortion.  Justice 
Blackmun  expressed  the  view  that  a  par- 
ent had  rights  over  one's  offspring  (»ily 
if  the  State  had  delegated  you  those 
rights.  Clearly,  this  sort  of  view  has  the 
most  ominous  implication  for  the  fam- 
ily and  limited  government.  In  Danforth, 
the  father's  right  to  procreate  became 
dependent  on  the  delegation  of  the 
State.  Peiiif4>s  fathers  have  the  right  to 
begin  the  process  of  birth,  but  no  right 
to  see  that  process  continue.  We  live  in 
a  society  in  which  far  too  many  vaea  al- 
ready take  a  careless  attitude  toward 
their  children;  that  attitude  is  not  likely 
to  be  improved  by  the  kind  of  reasoning 
that  the  high  court  uses  to  exclude 
fathers  from  the  decision  as  to  whetho' 
their  offspring  will  live  or  die. 

In  Bellotti  against  Baird  the  Court 
struck  down  a  Massachusetts  law  requir- 
ing the  consent  of  both  parents  to  the 
abortion  of  a  minor,  with  a  provisicHi  for 
a  Judge  to  permit  the  abortion  if  he  felt 
it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  minw. 
In  striking  down  the  law,  the  Court  said 
that  parents  do  have  an  interest  in  their 
daughter's  aborticm  decision.  But  then, 
having  said  that,  the  Court  doiied  par- 
ents the  right  to  consent  and  the  right 
to  be  notified  of  the  Judicial  hearing  in 
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which  the  aborticm  decisim  would  be 
made.  Parents  have  lost  not  cmly  the 
right  to  consent  to  the  abortion  decision, 
but  even  the  right  to  elementary  due 
process  in  which  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  a  matter  are  at  least  notified 
that  a  proceeding  is  taking  place. 

Fourth,  the  a'oortion  decisiODs  have 
had  a  strange  effect  on  good  sense  and 
good  law.  We  have,  for  example,  people 
going  around  declaring  the  right  of  the 
Oovemment  to  protect  whales  and  seals 
and  pui^y  dogs  (even  when  another  con- 
stitutional right  is  in  conflict)  yet  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  Oovemment  to  pro- 
tect unborn  human  beings.  This  is  just 
nonsense. 

A  Federal  judge  has  said.  "•  *  •  abor- 
ticm and  childbirth,  when  stripped  of  the 
sensitive  moral  arguments  surrounding 
the  abortion  ccmtroversy,  are  simply  two 
alternative  medical  methods  of  dealing 
with  pregnancy  •  •  •."  Yes,  and  war  and 
surrender,  when  stripped  of  the  sensitive 
moral  arguments,  are  simply  two  alterna- 
tive ways  of  dealhig  with  aggression;  and 
bank  robbery  and  writing  a  check  are 
simply  two  alternative  ways  of  withdraw- 
ing funds  frcxn  the  bank;  and  woridng 
and  defrauding  the  welfare  system,  when 
stripped  of  the  sensitive  moral  argu- 
ments, are  simply  two  alternative  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  income. 

This  week,  I  had  delivered  to  my  office 
a  survey  taken  by  a  national  "pro-choice" 
lobby  which  opposes  all  restrictions  on 
abortion  and  which  favors  Federal  fund- 
ing without  restrictions.  This  organiza- 
tion's own  survey  showed  that  19  percent 
of  registered  voters  thought  aborticm 
should  be  legal  undn-  all  circumstances, 
64  percent  thought  it  should  be  legal 
under  only  certain  circimistances.  and  13 
percent  thought  it  should  be  illegal  in 
all  circumstances.  With  these  figures, 
this  group  has  the  audacity  to  claim  that 
"no  matter  how  we  look  at  poll  statistics, 
there  are  more  of  'us'  than  there  are  of 
'them,'  more  individuals  who  think  pro- 
choice  and  will  vote  pro-choice  in  No- 
ember."  Such  a  conclusion  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  evidence,  of  course.  The 
great  majority  of  pro-life  people  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  abortion  under  "cer- 
tain circumstances"  so  to  caU  the  64 
percent  in  this  poll  "pro-choice"  is 
wrong. 

Finally,  let  us  recognize  that  the  pro- 
life  movement  is  not  necessarily  pndi- 
cated  on  majority  sentiment.  It  is  predi- 
cated on  Justice,  primarily.  While  it  is 
our  belief  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
agree  with  our  positicm  (and  we  appreci- 
ate toe  poU  of  the  pro-abortion  lobby 
^rtilch  shows  that  only  19  perc«it  of  reg- 
Wered  voters  think  abortion  should  be 
i«al  under  aU  circumstances)  and  that 
those  who  disagree  will  change  their  posi- 
tion when  they  have  been  brought  to  an 
understanding  of  prenatal  life  and  the 
wrors  of  the  court.  The  pro-life  move- 
ment does  not  insist  that  it  has  a  better 
POU.  It  only  insists  that  it  is  right  and 
u«e  many  movements  for  an  improve- 
ment hi  the  human  condiUon  it  wiU  en- 
dure until  it  prevails.* 


Western  World  that  the  lonely  voice  of 
dissent  against  the  harsh,  totalitarian 
regime  in  Moscow  has  been  temp(»«rily 
stilled.  Andr^  Sakharov,  the  wmtninfint: 
Russian  scientist  who  so  bravdy  spoke 
out  against  the  violation  of  human  rights 
hi  the  Soviet  Union,  has  been  ezUed  to 
the  dosed  city  oi  Ooricy,  where  newsmen 
and  foreigners  are  forbidden  to  travd. 

The  dissident  leader  has  Icmg  been  a 
morally  powerful  and  hl^ily  embarrass- 
ing spokesman  against  the  travesties  the 
Soviet  Government  has  imposed  on  the 
will  and  spirit  of  its  own  people.  Now. 
forced  by  worldwide  condemnaUcm  of  its 
naked  aggression  in  the  Afghanistan  in- 
vasion, perhaps  the  Russian  hierarchy 
believed  they  had  nothing  more  to  lose  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  Never  has 
the  stature  of  the  Russian  form  of  gov- 
ernment been  so  low.  not  only  in  the 
West,  but  now,  too,  amcmg  the  nations 
of  the  Third  World. 

The  Politburo  can  use  its  mUitary 
might  to  conquer  free  peoples.  It  can 
also  exile  Andrei  Sakharov  to  a  forbidden 
city.  But  the  spirit  of  protest  which 
Sakharov  represents  cannot  be  stilled. 
When  the  eternal  Olympic  flame  is 
raised  high  in  Moaaaw  this  summer,  its 
Ught  will  shine  on  the  mockery  of  human 
dignity  and  endeavor  the  Russians  have 
brought  to  world  attention.  Andrei 
Sakharov.  truly  a  Yuao  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  not  be  there  to  see  it  nor  will 
any  of  the  other  potential  dissidents  the 
Russians  have  been  busily  removing  frcHn 
Moscow  in  prepckration  for  the  Olympic 
games.  The  United  States,  still  the  home 
and  symbcd  of  freedom  tor  the  whole 
world,  does  honor  to  its  principles  and 
to  the  ideals  Sakharov  became  a  martjrr 
for,  by  its  absence  tram  Moscow  as  well. 
All  the  world  may  go  to  the  games  as  if 
human  rights  did  not  matter  and  as  if 
wolves  did  not  sit  in  the  Kremlin,  but 
Sakharov,  and  America — ^two  living  sym- 
bols of  freedom  and  dissent  against 
tyranny— -will  not  be  there.* 


SAKHAROV  inm.ien 

•Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  just 
been  reported  to  the  free  press  of  the 


REPORTINO  REQUIREMENTS  CON- 
CERNING REGISTRA'nON  OP 
MASS  MAJUNOS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  informing  me  of  the 
reporting  requirements  concerning  the 
registration  of  mass  mftiHngft  under 
Senate  Rule  48. 

The  rule  requires  each  Member  to 
register  mass  mailings  ftntiimpy  and  the 
deadUne  for  calendar  year  1979  is  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1980. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  letter  has 
also  been  sent  to  each  Senator  but  to  in- 
sure that  this  notification  receives  max- 
imum coverage,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Secretary's  letter  to  me 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rkcou. 
as  follows : 

XJS.  Skmar, 
Omcx  or  thk  Sbcbctabt. 
Wuhington,  D.C..  January  18, 1980. 
Hon.  Robbbt  C.  Btxs, 
VS.  Senate.  Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DxAE  Mb.  LxADxa:  In  view  of  the  approach- 
ing February  1st  filing  date.  Senators  should 
be  reminded  of  the  requirements  concerning 
registration  of  mass  mailings  under  Senate 
Rule  48. 


Members  are  required  to  register  annually 
such  mass  mailings.  The  1979  calendar  year 
filing  wUl  be  due  February  1,  1980.  Mass 
mailings  are  also  accepted  on  an  "as  mailed" 
basis  If  Members  so  desire. 

Following  Is  an  excerpt  from  Rule  48  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate : 

"1.  ...  A  Senator  or  an  individual  who  Is 
a  candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,to  the  Senate  may  not  use  the  frank 
for  any  m&;s  mailing  (as  defined  in  section 
3aiO(a)(6)(D)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code)  if  such  mass  mailing  is  mailed  at  or 
deUvered  to  any  postal  facility  less  than 
sixty  days  Immediately  before  the  date  of 
any  primary  or  general  election  ( whether 
regular,  special,  or  rtmoff)  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  candidate  for  pubUc  office  or  the 
individual  is  a  candidate  for  Senator. 

3.  A  Senator  shall  use  only  official  funds  of 
the  Senate,  Including  his  official  Senate  al- 
lowances, to  purchase  paper,  to  print,  or  to 
prepare  any  mass  mailing  material  which  la 
to  be  sent  out  under  the  frank. 

3.  (a)  When  a  Senator  disseminates  infor- 
mation under  the  frank  by  a  mass  m«ni«g 
(as  defined  in  section  32i0(a)  (5)  (D)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code),  the  Senator  shall 
register  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  such  mass  mailings.  Such  registra- 
tion shaU  be  made  by  fUing  with  the  Secre- 
tary a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  provid- 
ing, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary,  a 
description  of  the  group  or  groups  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  mass  Trmiiing  was  mailed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mall  Tn^tt^y 
registered,  and  a  descrlptlcm  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  m^nng 
was  mailed. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  apply  to  any 
mailing  under  the  frank  which  is  (a)  in  di- 
rect response  to  inquiries  or  requests  from 
persons  to  whom  the  matter  is  mailed;  (b) 
addressed  to  colleagues  in  Congress  or  to  gov- 
ernment officials  (whether  FedoiQ,  State,  or 
local);  or  (c)  consists  entli«ly  of  news  re- 
leases to  the  communications  media  .  .  ." 

The  Select  Ck»unlttee  on  Bthlca,  effective 
June  36,  1979,  redefined  the  term  Maaa  Mail- 
ing as  any  mailing  (other  than  thoae  spedfl- 
oaUy  excepted  by  statute)  within  any  thirty 
day  period  of  more  than  600  pieces  of  sub- 
stantially identical  contents. 

Questions  concerning  this  matter  Aould 
bo  referred  to  the  Ethics  Committee  on  Bxt. 
4-2981,  or  to  the  Office  of  PubUc  Records  on 
Ext.  4-0768. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

J.   8.   KZMMXR. 


SENATOR  ALAN  K.  SIMPSON 

Mr.  WAUiOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
mcmiing's  Washtogtcm  Post  had  a  long 
article  about  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Simpson.  Aptly  describing  him 
as  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  they  have  dis- 
covered what  Wycmiing  has  known  for 
a  Icmg  time.  Senator  Simpson,  like  his 
father  before  him,  is  gracious,  full  of 
humor,  and  tough.  He  is  a  loyal,  capable 
public  servant. 

From  our  days  together  to  ttie  Wyo- 
ming Legislature  Alan  Simpson  has 
been  to  me  and  to  his  friends  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  I  am  proud  to  call  him 
colleague. 

That  others  might  have  the  c»>portu- 
nity  to  read  this  complimentary  Edece.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Ward  Stodalr  entitled,  "Fte8bman 
l^mpson — ^Western  Breeze  "nirough 
Stuffy  Senate."  be  printed  to  the  Rrcou. 

There  betog  no  objectioii.  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

rwusMJkM  SntpsoN:    Wuiuuf  Bbsbx 

Tbboucb  Btuiti  Skkar 

(By  Wvd  SlncUlr) 

A  —"»*"'•  wbo  flnda  rmawml  In  Tburb«r 
and  Ifencken,  keeps  Western  orlgUuda  by 
niiiierll  and  Remington  on  his  walle  and  sees 
tbe  Senate  as  something  of  a  f\mny  farm 
deaeryes  a  closer  look. 

Actually,  the  word  about  Alan  K.  SUnpeon, 
a  Republican  from  Wyoming,  got  around 
rather  quickly  after  he  showed  up  in  the 
Senate  last  year. 

The  guy  la  different,  they  were  saying.  He 
talked  back  to  senior  senators,  always  with 
courtly  deference,  but  he  talked  back.  Don't 
tell  me  bow  to  vote,  he  cautioned  commit- 
tee staffers  accustomed  to  telling  senators 
how  to  vote. 

Simpson.  48,  came  here  last  year  labeled 
as  one  of  those  new  hard-core  consenratlyes 
hell-bent  on  standing  big  government  on 
Its  head. 

The  game  of  poUUcs,  alas.  Is  pUyed  with 
labels  and  codes  and  Simpson  is  stuck  with 
bis  label.  What  a  yuk. 

He  Is  conaervatWe  and  big  government 
does  not  enamor  blm,  but  bis  link  with  the 
label  pretty  much  ends  there.  He  Idolises 
some  of  the  liberals  he's  supposed  to  abhor, 
cosponsors  their  bills  and  trades  ribald 
stories  with  them. 

Simpson  turns  out  to  be  one  of  those  re- 
freshing breezes  that  occasionally  gentles 
their  way  through  the  congressional  pomp 
and  fustian  to  remind  that  all  Is  not  lost; 
It  hasn't  even  been  found. 

Unlike  those  wbo  promise  great  deeds, 
Simpson  says  he's  not  here  to  turn  things 
around — doesn't  expect  to.  at  least.  Unlike 
others  awed  by  the  Senate,  he  says,  "You 
have  to  look  at  it  and  laugh."  Unlike  those 
who  profess  high  altruism,  he  says  he  wanted 
to  be  a  senator  because  the  tlUe  sounded 
nice. 

Well,  now. 

Part  of  this  is  his  wry  personal  theater, 
no  doubt,  but  most  of  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  man  working  mightily  to  retain  bis 
sense  of  humor  and  balance  in  a  generally 
humorless,  unbalanced  arena  of  egotists  and 
PKMeura. 

"If  you  dont  know  who  you  are  before, 
you'll  never  find  out  here,"  he  said  the  other 
day.  "Tm  trying  to  be  the  same  person  I've 
always  been  and  see  how  it  works  in  the 
U.S.  Senate." 

A  Simpson  story:  He  won't  deliver  a  state- 
ment someone  else  prepared  for  blm.  He 
Insists  on  asking  his  own  questions  at  hear- 
ings. He  delights  in  elbowing  a  colleague  on 
the  Senate  Hoor  wbo  has  lust  delivered  a 
windy,  canned  sUtement.  "I-U  ask,  'What  did 
you  say?'  and  they  Just  look  back  and  say 
'I  don't  know.'  It's  balf-dlsgusting." 

Congress  always  has  bad  a  few  of  these 
free  spirits,  men  wbo  are  serious  about  their 
work,  but  don't  take  It  or  themselves  too 
seriously.  They  are  Important  because  ttiey 
give  the  place  a  human  dimension. 

In  the  House.  Reps.  Andy  Jacobs  (D-Ind  ) 
John  Burton  (D-CalU.)  and  Richard  Kelly 
(R-Fla.)  are  among  that  number  wbo  use 
wit  as  a  rapier.  Until  he  retired  a  year  ago 
James  Abourszk  (D-8X).)  was  the  Senate's 
resident  Iconoclast. 

Al  Simpson  got  here  Just  In  time  to  wve 
the  Senate  from  complete  and  terminal 
self-importance. 

Another  Simpson  story:  Early  last  year  be 
Md  the  audacity  to  propose  a  10  'percent 
•croas-tbe-board  budget  cut  on  envlron- 
mwital  programs.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle 

Iw^J"**'  "*'*'  o«>P0««»  the  Idea,  tore  into 
him.  Slmpeon  tore  right  back. 

MMWe  prevaUed,  but  Simpson  made  bis 
point.  His  one  vote  from  Wyoming  counted 


as  much  as  any  other  vote  and  so  did  his 
oplnUm. 

"My  old  neck  muscles  were  pumping  and 
I  was  scared,"  Simpson  recalled.  "I  w«nt  to 
these  bearings  and  I  saw  people  I'd  read 
about  all  my  life.  But  I  knew  if  I  got  awed 
I'd  be  toUlly  ineffective." 

When  it  was  over,  he  encountered  Muskle 
on  an  elevator.  "Simpson."  Muskle  said 
gravely,  "I  think  you're  going  to  do  all  right 
here.  To  get  along  In  the  Senate  you  have  to 
be  about  one-half  sonuvabltch  and  I  think 
you  are." 

That  was  Muskle's  way  of  saying  welcome 
to  the  club.  Simpson  loved  it  and  they 
became  respectful  equals.  "It  was  marvel- 
ous .  .  .  what  a  remarkable  man,  Ed  Mus- 
kle." be  said. 

This  is  the  same  guy  wbo,  when  the  days 
get  gloomy  and  the  hours  too  long,  turns  to 
James  Tburber  or  H.  L.  Mencken  or  Robert 
Service  for  refreshment.  "They  push  you  into 
absurdity  .  .  .  and  absurdity  Is  the  essence 
of  life."  Is  how  Simpson  explains  that. 

A  theme  that  keeps  wending  through  a 
conversation  with  Simpson,  in  which  the  pro- 
fanity can  reach  lyrical  levels,  U  bu  obsession 
with  not  allowing  the  institution  to  change 
blm. 

Simpson  had  enough  background  in 
politics  to  realize  that  a  freshman  Republican 
from  one  of  the  least  populated  states  would 
not  make  much  of  an  impact  unless  be 
carried  special  keys. 

His  key  is  the  human  approach — cultivat- 
ing friendships  with  other  members,  making 
certain  that  they  understand  that  when  he 
speaks,  it  is  he  rather  than  a  bright  staff 
adviser  expressing  an  Idea. 

"I  realised  I  bad  to  represent  the  people 
of  my  state.  They  are  thoughtful,  well-read— 
the  lowest  rate  of  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States — very  opinionated.  They  really  let  you 
know  how  they  feel."  he  said. 

Which  led  to  another  Simpson  story:  One 
evening  during  the  dlesel  fuel  crisis  last 
year,  the  telephone  rang  in  Simpson's  office. 
The  senator  himself  answered  it. 

"Where  is  that  skinny  bastard?"  said  an 
angry  voice. 

"Speaking."  answered  Simpson,  who  is  in 
fact  rail-thin,  and  at  6  feet  7  Inches,  thought 
to  be  the  tallest  man  ever  elected  to  the 
Senate. 

The  caller  was  a  trucker  out  of  fuel  be- 
cause, as  he  put  It,  "You  guys  are  so  screwed 
up." 

Simpson  conceded  right  off  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  screwed  up,  but  said  he  couldn't  help 
get  him  fuel.  He  gave  the  man  some  phone 
numbers  at  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Later,  in  Wyoming.  Simpson  happened  to 
meet  the  trucker.  The  man  reported  that  be 
got  hU  fuel  but  that  he  felt  the  Senate  was 
stiU  botching  things. 

The  message  is  that  you  can't  put  much 
over  on  the  folks  from  Wyoming,  so  dont 
even  try.  Just  be  yourself. 

Simpson  got  part  of  that  through  his  13 
years  in  the  Wyoming  legislature  and  part  of 
it  through  being  the  son  of  Milward  Simpson, 
who  was  a  governor  and  U.S.  senator. 

"I  watdied  my  dad  do  It  and  I  -watcbsd 
him  not  change,"  Simpson  said.  "People 
would  ask  If  be  prefered  to  be  called  gover- 
nor' or  'senator'  and  he  would  say,  "Call 
me  Simp.' " 

"And  in  the  legislature,  I  worked  my  w»y 
from  the  back  row  to  speaker  pro-tern.  All 
you  bad  to  do  to  move  ahead  was  stay  alive." 

He  caught  on  to  something  else:  limit 
your  outbursts,  pick  your  targets,  know  your 
colleagues  and  good  things  start  happening. 
He  Issued  one  press  release  In  13  vears.  He 
spoke  rarely,  but  when  he  did.  beads  would 
turn  on  the  door  in  attention. 

"What  I  knew  when  I  came  here  was  that 
I  had  to  get  comfortable  with  the  99  people 
I  had  to  work  with,  admit  that  I  had  to  g«t 


to  know  them  as  human  bslngs.  Tte 
fascinating  thing  has  been  getting  to  know 
them — putting  aside  the  preliminary  akli^ 
mlsbsa  and  sharing  with  th«m  your  own  vul- 
nerabUlty." 

It  sBscns  to  be  workln(,  for  Simpson  k 
reoognlaed  as  a  man  who  does  prodigious 
amounts  of  homework,  nsTsr  speaking  on  an 
issue  until  be  has  studlod  It,  always  looking 
an  adversary  In  the  eye  and  being  Munt  In  a 
gentle  way. 

"This  Is  part  of  hU  legislative  to<M  kit," 
eald  one  committee  staffer.  "Td  advance  his 
cause,  he  cultivates  relationships  with  othar 
senators.  He  makes  tbem  know  that  when 
he  speaks  to  them.  It  Is  he  and  not  his  staff. 
That  draws  respect.  If  that  were  a  general 
rule.  It  would  restore  order  around  this 
place." 

Simpson  has  tangled  with  colleagues  on 
th^  Environment  and  Public  Works  and  Ju- 
diciary oommlttees,  where  he  and  othw  Re- 
publicans have  pressed  conservative  points 
or  view.  But  they  listen,  and  that's  the  Im- 
portant part. 

So  be  warned.  You  may  or  may  not  hear 
about  Alan  Slmpeon  again.  He  doesnt  send 
out  many  press  releases  and  in  a  vear  has 
Issued  only  one  newsletter  to  constituents. 

"I've  seen  others  posture  to  the  media.  It 
gave  me  a  Jell-o  feeling.  I  know  It  sounds 
goofy,  because  we  aU  are  here  with  o\ir  egoa 
But  whan  I'm  at  a  hearing,  I  dont  know 
who's  out  there  covering  it.  I  think  I  limit 
my  efficiency  when  I  play  to  the  media."  be 


That's  part  of  the  refreshing  breen. 
Which  leads  to  another  story.  After  he'd 
been  here  a  while,  Simpson  was  approached 
by  a  well-known  reporter  with  a  pualed 
look  on  his  face. 

"Simpson,"  the  man  said,  "We  cant  figure 
you  out." 

"Great,"  responded  the  senator. 

TbuitMr  lives. 


REDUCTION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE  TWO 
LEADERS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  concurrence  of  the  dlstingiilshed 
acting  RepuUlcan  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  of  the  two 
leaders  be  reduced  tomorrow  to  15  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  "Hiere  is  no  obJectloD, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectl<»,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  T7NTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—S.  870 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Itr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with 
respect  to  Calendar  No.  329,  S.  870,  a 
bill  which  will  h»  talren  ud  tomorrow  at 
12  noon  or  no  later  than  12  noon,  that 
be  a  time  agreement  on  the  bill  of  3 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Craitston  and  Mr.  Simpson  ;  that  there 
be  1  hour  on  any  amendment,  with  the 
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following  exceptions;  that  the  agree- 
ment be  In  the  usual  form,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

An  amendmoit  by  Mr.  CiAMSioir  to 
make  certain  technical  amendments:  20 
minutes. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Caainxoii  to 
modify  the  definitions  of  various  cate- 
gories of  veterans  for  purposes  of  vet- 
erans' employment  HSHlstianof  and  to 
authorize  Veterans'  Administration  dis- 
closures of  certain  Information:  20 
minutes. 

A  committee  amendment,  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Crahston,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  veterans'  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits: 1  hour. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  TtnnMom  to 
elevate  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment to  the  level  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary: 30  minutes. 

An  amendment  by  Me.  Doli  to  provide 
that  educational  assistance  benefits  for 
incarcerated  veterans  shall  not  exceed 
tuition  and  fees  or  the  rate  for  the  pur- 
suit of  half-time  training,  whichever  is 
less:  30  minutes. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Humphkit  to 
delete  provision  for  a  targeted  delimit- 
ing date  extension.  1  hour. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Bellmon  to  re- 
quire health  systems  agencies  to  com- 
ment on  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health  care  facility  plans  and  to 
require  the  VA  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  consoli- 
date their  programs  for  approving  the 
quality  and  safety  of  community  nurs- 
ing homes,  30  minutes. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Hkinz  dealing 
with  emplojrment  vouchers,  1  hour. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Hximz  on  agent 
orange,  1  hour. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Rbihz  on  re- 
adjustment counseling,  1  hour. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Bcllmom  to  ter- 
minate authorization  for  all  flight  and 
correspondence  training,  30  minutes: 

Provided  further  that  there  be  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  that  there  be  20  minutes  on  any 
debatable  motion,  including  a  motion  to 
reconsider,  point  of  order,  if  such  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chair  to  the  Senate  or  if 
the  Chair  entertains  discussion  thereon, 
or  appeal,  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form  with  the  following 
proviso: 

That  the  Cranston  amendment  on  rate 
of  veterans  education  assistance  not  be 
offered  prior  to  4:30  p.m.  and  that  the 
bill  not  be  advanced  to  third  reading 
until  Senator  Ham  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  his  three  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
will  go  on  this  bill  tomorrow  at  noon. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  the  continuity 
tomorrow  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  time  of  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  address  that  commences 
at  9  pm.  We  will  convene  here,  say. 
some  15  or  20  minutes  before.  But  I  do 
hope  that  there  is  an  understanding,  al- 
though it  is  not  in  the  agreement,  that 
we  will  terminate  our  afternoon  activi- 
ties in  early  enough  time  so  that  Sena- 


tors can  return  to  their  homes  and  get 
back  in  time  for  the  President's  message. 
I  think  sometimes  we  lose  some  of  our 
people  because  we  stay  too  late  and  then 
Senators  feel  they  must  go  home  and 
do  not  get  home  long  enou^  before  they 
have  to  come  back,  and  they  Just  do 
not  come  back.  I  think  we  will  have  a 
better  attendance  at  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  message  if  we  have 
an  understanding  that  we  wind  up 
sometime  around  5:30,  5:45  or  6  o'clock, 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  dis- 
tinguished acting  leader  and  I  do  have 
that  imdo'standing.  I  Incorporate  into 
the  request  the  following  proviso:  that 
barring  an  emergency,  ii^ilch  would  be 
recognised  as  such  by  both  the  acting 
leader  and  myself,  the  Senate  at  no  later 
than  6  o'clock  pjn.  tomorrow  stand  In 
recess  imtil  the  conclusion  of  the  Pres- 
ident's address  before  the  Joint  meeting 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  after  which  address  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  State  of  the  Union  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  on  Tliursday  morning. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  our  understanding,  and  that  Is 
subject  to  modification,  but  I  do  believe 
Senators  should  realize  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  encourage  a  full  attendance  at 
this  State  of  the  Union  message. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  all  Senators. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  870  (Order  No. 
329),  a  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  delimiting  date  for  vet- 
erans under  certain  circumstances;  to  limit 
the  time  for  filing  claims  for  educational 
benefits  baaed  upon  disability;  to  modify 
the  standards  of  progress  requirements;  to 
modify  the  60  per  centum  employment  re- 
quirements; to  eliminate  the  requirements 
for  counting  BEOG's  and  SEOG's  in  the  86- 
16  enrollment  ratio;  to  modify  payment  of 
educational  benefits  to  Incarcerated  veter- 
ans; to  permit  certain  foreign  training;  to 
pay  beneflU  for  certain  continuing  educa- 
tion programs;  to  strengthen  statutory  pro- 
visions on  measurement  of  cotirses  and  on 
overpayment  of  educational  benefits;  to  re- 
peal the  authority  for  pxirsuit  of  filght  and 
correspondence  training;  to  repeal  the  au- 
thority for  pursuit  to  certain  PREP  train- 
ing; and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  flnt  degree  (except  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Csam- 
STON  to  make  certain  technical  amendments; 
20  minutes; 

Senator  CaAifsroN,  to  modify  the  defini- 
tions of  various  categories  of  veterans  for 
piuposes  of  veterans'  employment  assistance 
and  to  authorize  Veterans'  Administration 
disclosures  of  certain  infcrmaUon:  30  min- 
utes; 

Senator  CaAimroM  (conmilttee  amend)  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  veterans'  educational 
assistance  benefits:  1  hour; 

Senator  TxruaiioirD,  to  elevate  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor for  Veterans'  BUployment  to  the  level 
of  AssUtant  Secretary:  30  minutes; 

Senator  Dols,  to  provide  that  educational 
assistance  benefits  for  Incarcerated  veterans 
shaU  not  exceed  tuition  and  fees  or  the  rate 
for  the  pursuit  of  half-time  training,  which- 
ever la  leas:  80  minutes; 


Senator  BtTMnoBT,  to  ddete  provision  for 
a  targeted  delimiting  date  extension :  1  botir; 

Senator  Bxulmom,  to  require  Health  Sys- 
tems Agencies  to  conunent  on  certain  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health  care  fadUty 
plans: 

And  to  require  the  VA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servtoes  to  con- 
solidate their  programs  for  approving  the 
quaUty  and  safety  of  conununlty  nurslqg 
homes:  30  minutes; 

Senator  Hmn.  employment  voucher:  1 
hour; 

Senator  Hmn,  agent  orange:   1  hour; 

Senator  Bwan,  readjustment  counseling: 

I  hour; 

Senator  Bkllkok,  flight  and  correspond- 
ence: 30  minutes  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill; 
debate  on  any  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and 
debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  app^O.  or 
point  of  order  which  is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutee  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bUl:  Provided.  THat  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controUed  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee :  ProrUted 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  biU  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controUed.  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Ceaitston)  and  the  Senator 
fnun  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sncpsoif ) :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passsge  of  the  said  blU,  aUot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order. 

Provided  further.  That  the  bill  not  be  ad- 
v&nced  to  3rd  reading  until  Senator  Hmtz 
has  bad  the  opportunity  to  offer  his  3 
amendments. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  AFTER 
RECE8SINO  TOMORROW  TO  RE- 
CONVENE AT  8:30  PJH.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recess  at  no  later  than  6  o'clock  pjm. 
tomorrow  evening  the  Senate  again  con- 
vene at  8:30  pjn.  so  as  to  allow  Senators 
to  Join  in  a  body  to  proceed  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  hear  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress by  the  President  after  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a jn.  on  the  foDowing  day. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROiBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  busines*  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  order  ptevlmisly  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  receas  until  the  hour 
of  11  SJn.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:56 
pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  untU  Wednes- 
day, January  2S.  1980.  at  11  aJU. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Janviary  22, 1980 : 

Dkpakticknt  or  Duuiat 

Robert  Harry  Splro.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Walter 
Barber  LaEerge.  resigned. 

Robert  J.  Murray,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  R.  James  Woolsey, 
resigned. 

THE  JtJDICUKT 

FUemon  B.  Vela,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas, 
vice  Reynaldo  Oarza,  elevated. 

BOAKD  rOa  INTXXNATIONAL  BBOADCASTIira 

Charles  David  Ablard,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1982,  vice  John  T.  Murphy,  term  expired. 

Natidmai.  CouNcn.  on  Edocation  Rxskabch 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  for  terms  expiring  September  30, 
1981: 

Thomas  A.  Arclnlega.  of  California  (re- 
appointment) . 

Jon  L.  Harkness.  of  Wisconsin,  vice  John 
E.  Corbally,  term  expired. 

Harold  L.  Enarson,  of  Ohio,  vice  Robert 
O.  Heyer.  term  expired. 

Barbara  S.  Uehllng,  of  Missouri,  vice 
Charles  A.  Nelson,  term  expired. 

Bernard  C.  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
D.  J.  Guzzetta,  term  expired. 

UjS.    IirriaiTATIONAL    Dcvklophknt    Coofeka- 
TION  AcxircT 

David  Bronhelm.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  U.S.  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency  (new 
position) . 

Ambabbadob 

George  M.  Selgnlous  11.  of  South  Carolina, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  ten- 
ure of  hU  service  as  U.S.  Delegation  Member 
at  Large  to  such  arms  controls  negotiations 
as  the  Director  of  the  VS.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  may  designate. 
DcPAKTHKirr  OF  State 

Robert  E.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
muted  SUtcB  of  America  to  El  Salvador. 
Ii«  THX  Coast  Guasd 

The  foUowlng  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Frederick  P.  Schubert  Wlllam  P.  Kozlovsky 
Rlch&rd  A.  Bauman       Richard  P.  Cueroni 

Public  Healtb  Szrvicx 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   in    the   Regular   Corps   of   the   Public 
Health     Service    sub'ect     to    qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations 
1.  For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
Kirk  K.  Barnes  Earl  R.  Fox 

Michael  J.  Barnes  Luke  A.  Howe 

Daniel  D.  Bosls  Stephen  T.  H.  HuanK 

Jennie  T.  Button  Herbert  S.  Johnson 

Rupert  O.  Clark  Czeslaw  J  Kaczynski 

Gabriel  T.  DeGuia.  Jr.  Misael  A.  Moreno 
Harrison  M.  Dickson  Henry  M.  Mueller 
Aule  H.  Engle  Maria  P  Ordonez 

Francis  A.  Ennls  Frank  J.  Voipe 

Richard  L.  Fodor  Robert  J.  Washnltser 

To  be  surgeon 
Rudolph  Bustamante  Fltzhugh  S.  M.  Mullan 
JuUo  M.  Cagungun.  Jr.  Stanley  I.  Music 

^^J,r^^  BienvenldoM.Samera 

Samuel  Lin  Stanley  L.  Slater 

Dolores  Y.  Loew  Roland  B.  Williams 

"rS2°JSr  l^-kO.Wltebsky 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
Garrett  W.  Duck-  Leonard  G.  Qualllch, 

worth.  St.  Jr. 

Sarah  K.  Dye  Ronald  L.  Reeves 

Jeffery  P.  Frey  Marc  S.  Rendell 

Morton  H.  Levitt  William  K.  Tamplen 

Tony  A.  Mendes  Donald  L.  Weaver 

Gregory  O'Keefe  Linda  L.  Yang 

Jeffrey  A.  Perlman 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Ashley  M.  Brown 
Robert  R.  Waller 

To  be  dental  surgeon 

John  A.  Colvln 

Ernest  Hardaway 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
Charles  L.  Blackburn    Gilbert  Kunken 
Eric  D.  Bothwell  John  H.  Lee 

John  L.  Buchanan  in  Russell  K.  LeMack 
George  E.  Cathey  Karl  A.  Meyer  n 

James  E.  Davis,  Jr.         Joseph  W.  Mullarkey 
Charles  H.  Detjen  William  F.  Schmidt, 

Richard  C.  Dlederich        Jr. 
Robert  H.  Harry,  Jr.       David  B.  Snyder 
James  E.  Haubenrelch  Daniel  L.  Speth 
Stephen  B.  Hulen  Allan  D.  Valentine 

David  A.  Krise  John  G.  Wolf 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Gay  N.  Grover  Mary  L.  Raje 

Michael  J.  Henchy        Janet  M.  Vacek 
Henry  R.  LaPlante 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 


To  be  senior  assistant  pharmactst 


Marianne  M.  Daven- 
port 
Michael  K.  Fire 
Plus  Gross 
John  D.  Hoffman 
Aleta  J.  Kessinger 
G.  Levering  Keely,  Jr. 
Raymond  H.  Levesque 
Rayda  McDermott 


Rhett  S.  McMurray 
Timothy  M.  Murphy 
Elizabeth  K.  Reed 
Jerrllynn  Regan 
Susan  L.  B.  Rogers 
Rebecca  S.  Simons 
Estelle  T.  Therlen 
Sandra  S.  Vorwaller 


To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 
Margaret  E.  Galluzzl    Flossie  J.  Jackson 
Marie  G.  Hartman         Theresa  A.  Morse 
To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
James  C.  Meredith 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Terrence  O.  Hausken    WUUam  W.  Palmer.  Jr. 
Wayne  R.  Mathis  Robert  W.  Wheeler 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Victor  N.  Byerly  Douglas  C.  Jensen 

Terry  L.  Chrlstensen     Brian  T.  Leach 
Alvln  Chun  Laurence  D.  Reed 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
William  L.  Buford,  Jr. 

To  be  scientist 
Lawrence  E.  Chaltkln  Nell  L.  Sass 
Edward  F.  Dawson        William  G.  Sorenson 
Zorach  B.  Glaser  Robert  ^Irtas 

Jacqueline  M.  Muller 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
Thomas  W.  Athey  III    Anthony  D.  Gilkey 
Marlon  O.  Clower,  Jr.  Ferdinand  W.  Hul 
To  be  sanitarian 
Joseph  E.  Burrow,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Patrick  O.  Bohan 
Steven  F.  Cohen 
Terrance  B.  Gratton 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 
Pierre  L.  Belanger        Richard  M.  TBft 
William  D.  Compton     Gary  L.  White 
Paul  D.  Pryor 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Keith  L.  Kraner 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Allan  Lock 

To  be  ptiamacist 
Richard  P.  Draper         John  R  Short 
James  M.  Powers.  Jr.     Ray  D.  Westerlage 


Allan  8.  Jio 
Donald  R.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
Stephen  K.  Kobllck 
James  R.  Rostedt 
Donovan  J.  Sauter 
Virginia  A.  Tlbbetts 
David  S.  Welck 
Daniel  P.  Williams 
Patricia  T.  L.  Yee 


Gary  O.Adam 
Sanunle  B.  Ambrose 
Timothy  W.  Ames 
Catherine  A.  Byrne 
Carl  J.  Chanoey 
Richard  M.  Church 
Edward  J. 

Dannenberg 
Roger  A.  Ooetsch 
Samuel  M.  Hope 
Andrew  O.  Jancosek 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Mary  P.  Ackerson  James  R.  Mellard 

Charles  A.  Culver  Marilyn  a  Patton 

Stephan  L.  Poster  Roger  D.  Prock 

To  be  dietitian 
Jane  A.  Kennedy 
Elaine  O.  Offutt 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
Brenda  Batchelor 
Alnslle  S.  Pitcher 

To  be  assistant  dietitian 
Pamela  J.  Mangrum 

To  be  therapist 
Marsha  H.  Lampert 
Timothy  V.  Reybum 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Barbara  A.  Sloop 

To  be  assistant  therapist 

Leopold  R.  LaBranche  David  S.  Sims.  Jr. 
Ivana  Roberts  Thomas  J.  Stolusky 

To  be  junior  assistant  therapist 
David  E.  Nestor 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Robert  B.  Faoro  Larry  J.  Marwedel 

Robert  T.  Handren.  Jr.  Louise  A.  Meister 
JohnC  Hllllaid  Tommy  L.  Mosely 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Martin  T.  Abell  Herman  B.  Martinez 

Susanna  F.  Barrett  John  L.  McCrohan 
Randal  D.  Carter  Roland  M. 

Gordon  S.  Dann  McPhearson,  Jr. 

Ronnie  L.  Davis  PhlUp  J.  Plaseckl 

Peter  A.  DeMonte,  Jr.    Vincent  A. 
Robert  O.  Falter  Przybyszewskl 

Alan  S.  Frledlob  Jay  A.  Rachlln 

John  M.  Oarber  Jon  M.  Rasmussen 

Stephen  E.  Gardner       Carl  D.  Reed 
Mark  S.  Gorden  Robert  Sollz 

Earl  H.  Handwerker  Andrew  R.  Tartler 
Glenn  A.  Hegamyer  Ronald  C.  Thomas 
Carolea  Logun  Wllhelmlna  Wilson 

Joanne  B.  Long 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officer 
Edith  M.  BaUey  Von  Nakayama 

Thomas  H.  BornemannBonnle  C.  Oppermann 
Frank  Q.  Cooper  John  C.  Pytlik 

Ted  L.  Forseppl  Carol  Rest-Mlncberg 

Donald  W.  Oann  Alice  J.  Robertson 

Barbara  L.  Oervls  Sherilan  D.  Rouse 

Barry  M.  Goldberg  Charles  A.  Schable 
Susan  O.  JarreU  David  O.  Shombert 

John  J.  Jeaaop  Kathleen  O.  Smith 

Ernest  H.  Kimball  IV    Nancy  A.  Tolllson 
Keith  C.  Longle  Marcla  E.  Vogler 

Hector  Lopez  Gary  W.  Wabaunsee 

Gary  V.  Melnert  Marvin  W.  H.  Young 

Public  Health  Servicx 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefore  as  provided  by  law  and  regulaUons: 

1.  For  permanent  promotion: 
To  be  medical  director 
Robert  S.  Adalsteln      James  H.  Erickson 
Scott  I.  Allen  Robert  A.  Fortulne 

N.  Burton  Attlco  Joeepb  F.  Fraumenl. 

Arnold  P.  Barr  Jr. 

William  Chin  Robert  J.  Oriep 

Lisa  S.  Chung  Ernest  Hamburger 

Roy  O.  Clay.  Jr.  John  T.  Hogan 

Anthony  N.  Damato     Richard  M.  Krause 
George  B.  DeBianc        Alphonse  D.  Landry, 
Arnold  Engel  Jr. 
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Stephen  C.  Pugb 
Donald  L.  Randall 
Helno  Rubin 
Michael  B.  Spom 
Arthur  J.  L.  Strauss 
David  W.  Templln 
Theodore  W.  Thobum 
Richard  B.  Uhrlch 


Richard  B.  Lyons 
Bernard  R.  Marsh 
James  E.  Maynard 
Kenneth  R.  Mclntlre 
John  D.  MUlar 
David  M.  Neville,  Jr. 
Jack  D.  Poland 
John  T.  Porvaznlk,  Jr. 
William  O.  Prescott 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
Joel  G.  Breman  Donald  R.  Jaslnskl 

WlUiam  P.  eastern       Paul  H.  Levlne 
David  A.  Cooney  Harold  D.  McDonald 

Laurence  S.  Farer  Gary  B.  Noble 

William  T.  Frledewald  Robert  H.  Purcell 
James  B.  Halllgan  Robert  F.  Read 

Ralph  H.  Henderson     Kenneth  C.  Schneider 
King  K.  Holmes  Robert  W.  Sullivan 

Luverne  A.  Husen         Stephen  P.  Swersle 

To  be  surgeon 
Richard  Erwln  Dixon    Paul  A.  Nutting,  Jr. 
Leonard  H.  Hellman     Joel  J.  Rock 
David  W.  Kaplan  William  M.  Ryan 

Robert  F.  Knouss  Gregory  I.  Shorr 

To  be  dental  director 


Warren  V.  Judd 
John  E.  Kehoe 
Loren  F.  Mills 
Donald  L.  Popkes 
Thomas  W.  Ragland 
John  R.  Stolpe 
Powell  B.  Trotter  HI 
Edward  D.  Woolridge, 
Jr. 


Donald  C.  Boggs 
Meade  E.  Butler 
John  E.  Butts 
Richard  L. 

Christiansen 
Oresbam  T.  Farrar,  Jr. 
James  H.  Greene,  Jr. 
Weston  V.  Hales 
Charles  H.  Hayden 
Orlen  N.  Johnson 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Thomas  L.  Austin  James  E.  Standlfer 

Louis  F.  Cannavale       Henry  J.  Van  Hassel 
William  P.  Hussman    Richard  O.  Weaver 
Francis  Y.  Klhara  Richard  L.  Webber 

Regis  M.  Nairn  William  E.  Wright 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
William  D.  Beck  Thomas  K.  O'Connor 

William  L.  Cloud,  Jr.     Don  C.  Robertson 
Philip  L.  Graitcer  Donald  C.  Smith 

Darren  R.  Hazle  Roger  J.  Smith 

Woodrow  B.  Lackey       David  M.  Snyderman 
John  R.  Ludlngton.  Jr.  James  D.  Vesbach 
Itobert  F.  Martin 

To  be  nurse  director 
Claire  M.  Coppage  Elizabeth  L.  Iddlngs 

Pawnee  L.  Greson  Pietrlna  R.  SiciUano 

Marjorle  A.  Greene 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Alicia  M.  Blesslngton    Lois  M.  Donunert 
Ray  Cameron  Sidney  8.  Louis 

Dorothy  Delooff  Richard  A.  Morris 

To  be  nurse  officer 

John  P.  Crowley 
Joan  K.  Mueller 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Anne  T.  Gwlazdowskl 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  director 
Vernon  E.  Andrews        Richard  E.  Jaqulsh 
John  G.  Bailey  Andre  P.  Leroy 

John  A.  Cofrancesco     Norman  J.  Petersen 
Gary  D.  Hutchinson      Gerald  O.  Vurek 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
Robert  L.  AJax  Barry  L.  Johnson 

Donald  A.  Anderson      Herbert  F.  Klein 
WUUam  E.  Barkley        Kenneth  J. 
Peter  Y.  Bengtson  Kronoveter 

David  E.  Bernhardt       Robert  E.  Landreth 
Denis  E.  Body  Pong  N.  Lem 

Richard  F.  Boggs  George  B.  Martin 

Jerry  L.  Butler  Howard  D.  Metz 

George  A.  Carson  Thomas  M.  Moore 

John  K.  Carawell  Donald  G.  Myer 

Robert  M.  Clark  James  L.  Oser 

Elmer  G.  Cleveland       AUen  H.  Palmer 
Ronald  F.  Coene  George  L.  Pettlgrew 

WUliam  D.  Conroy        Charles  R.  PhllUps 
Charles  F.  Oosta  Marls  Pubulls 

Wmiam  A.  Pelslng,        Stanley  J.  Reno 
^'-  Marvin  Rosenstein 
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Fred  G.  Bueter 
John  L.  Russell 
William  L.  Ryan 
Francis  L.  Schulte 
Keith  B.  Sheter 
Paul  B.  Smith 
Morris  G.  Tucker 


William  J. 

Wandersee 
James  V. 

Wasklewlcz 
Bobert  B.  Weldner 
Richard  F.  Wromble 
Donald  T.  Wruble 


TV)  be  sanitary  engineer 


Charles  O.  Dowell 
Larry  S.  Oaynor 
Kenneth  R.  Harper 
Joseph  F.  Harrison 
Howard  B.  Kelly 
Nelson  A.  Leldel 
Gary  D.  McCutchen 


John  M.  Moore 
David  D.  Royston 
Paul  S.  Ruggera 
David  C.  Sanchez 
Ira  J.  Somerset 
Gale  A.  Wright 
Gary  D.  Young 


To  be  scientist  director 
Joel  H.  Brolda  James  D.  Moore 

John  C.  Feeley  ni        Douglas  L.  Smith 
Joseph  W.  Lepak  McWllson  Warren 

To  be  senior  scientist 
John  J.  Bartko  David  N.  McNeils 

Laurence  T.  Carroll      Pantelis  G.  Rentos 
Eugene  H.  Herman        Jonathan  Roberts 

To  be  scientist 
Bobert  B.  Dick  Bradford  G.  Perry 

Bobert  H.  HIU.  Jr.         Stephen  W.  Smith 
Richard  A.  Lasco  Andrew  T.  Sunuier 

Jack  E.  McCracken        David  T.  Tlngey 

To  be  sanitarian  director 
Maurice  Oeorgevich      Gail  D.  Schmidt 
George  W.  Hanson.  Jr.  Thomas  C.  Sell 
Dale  J.  Johnson  John  G.  Todd 

Gene  W.  McElyea  Richard  J.  Van 

Bert  W.  Mitchell  Tuinen 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 
Larry  O.  Garten  James  F.  Lawler 

Edwin  O.  Goodman      James  Bf.  Stewart 
Edwin  J.  Heidlg  Charles  J.  Wells 

Thomas  C.  Jones 

To  be  sanitarian 
Bruce  R.  Chellkowsky  Donald  W.  Payne 


Darrell  J.  Schwalm 
Richard  M.  Tanlmoto 


Thomas  J.  Hartrlch 

Jr. 
Jerry  W.  Newman 

To  be  pharmacist  director 
Kirby  I.  Campbell 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
William  F.  Comett  HI  James  D.  Small 
Richard  A.  Mason  Charles  G.  Llddle 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
John  D.  Bacher 
John  R.  Broderson 
Roscoe  M.  Moore,  Jr. 

To  be  pharmacist  director 
Linton  F.  Angle  Edward  E.  Madden,  Jr. 

John  T.  Bamett  Bernard  Shielen 

Robert  P.  Chandler       Leonard  C.  Slsk 
Robert  Frankel  Donald  H.  Williams 

Harry  A.  Hicks 

To  be  senior  pharmadat 
Richard  R.  Daniel  Hausman 

Ashbaugh  William  P.  Heffernan 

Robert  L.  Ashmore         Walter  Jakubowskl 
Thomas  S.  Bozzo  Michael  J.  Kopcho 

Edward  C.  Brennan       Edward  L.  Kruger 
Robert  Brotman  Philip  Q.  Lawrence 

Robert  L.  Childress  John  J.  Lucas 
James  V.  Christian  Dan  Y.  Miura 
George  E.  Conley  Laurence  D.  Sykes 

Raymond  J.  Farkas       Jeremiah  R.  Toomey 
Paul  T.  Farrell  Lelghton  H.  Tooms 

To  be  pharmacist 
Frederick  J.  Abramek    Melvln  Lessing 
Thomas  A.  Alpert  Donald  C.  Thelen 

Alvln  E.  Ameson 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Richard  A.  Chambers 
Thomas  E.  Dorworth 
David  P.  Elder 
Paul  W.  Erickson 
Joan  C.  Genitis 
Galen  R.  Goeden 
Patrick  J.  Hal  ton 
Janet  M.  Jones 


Paul  O.  Ketteridge 
James  W.  Little 
Ezequlel  Mendleta,  Jr. 
Thomas  G.  Phillips 
Bonnie  L.  Pitt 
Ronnie  D.  Thomas 
WllUam  P.  Tyler.  Jr. 


To  be  dietitUm  director 
Mary  E.  Ferrell 
Bet^  J.  Shuler 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
Carol  B.  Aklns 

To  be  senior  assistant  dletiUan 
Frank  T.  Logludlce.  Jr. 

To  be  therapist  director 
Ronald  E.  Laneve 
Helen  L.  Bamsammy 

To  be  senior  therapist 
Mauma  E.  Complita     Bobert  N.  Parretta 
Nell  O.  Hartman  Dale  E.  SweU 

To  be  therapist 
James  H.  Lauraen 
Gerald  L.  Bogeta 
Walter  P.  Schnelderwlnd 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Mark  D.  Stoff 

To  be  hetath  services  director 


Lawrence  T.  Barrett 
Robert  H.  Bradford 
Robert  Jacobs 


Patrick  W.  Samson 
Roger  w.  Turenne 


To  be  senior  health  services  offleer 
Erich  W.  Bretthauer  Thomas  J.  Keaat 
David  L.  Duncan  Stanley  J.  Klaaell.  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Fewell         Jooeph  Sootto 
NeU  S.  Goldstein  Balph  E.  Shuplng 

Kenneth  D.  Howard      Bobert  F.  8wl«clckl 
Walter  Kelsey  Hunter  Elizabeth  8.  Trerar 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Gerald  G.  Akland  Clyde  E.  MOob.  Jr. 

James  H.  Brannon.  Jr.  Judith  L.  Monsterman 
James  E.  BranUey,  Jr.  WilUam  K.  Murray.  Jr. 
Sang  B.  Choi  William  H.  Oatea.  Jr. 

Stephen  D.  Flnstein      Thomas  B.  Ohlhaber 
Michael  Fuchs  John  H.  Peterson 

Robert  J.  Garrison        James  J.  Polkabla 
WUliam  J.  Gregory.  Jr.  Marc  B.  Bose 
Donald  A.  Hensel  Edwin  L.  SenalntaSar 

Joan  E.  P.  HoUoway       Charles  K.  Showalter 
Gary  B.  Lounsberry      Blchard  A.  Tell 
Douglas  A.  Mahy  Peter  K.  Vaalow 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  ojfleer 

Kurt  R.  Maurer 

Clifford  L.  Moaeley 

Bonald  A.  Beddlck 

Ik  thb  An  FOBCE 

Gen.  James  A.  Hill.  U.8.  Air  Force,  (age 
56 ) .  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  general 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code.  aecUon  8062. 

The  following-named  officer  tinder  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poaltloD  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066.  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Bobert  Oouth  Mathis,  466-22- 
05S8FB.  US.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  8066.  to  be  assigned  to  poslUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subaectloti  (a)  of  aec- 
Uon 8066.  m  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  PhlUp  Charles  Qast,  498-84- 
882 IFB.  U.8.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtee  Code. 
section  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  re^wnslblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  aec- 
tion  8066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  WUliam  Richard  Nelaon.  311-20- 
5281FB,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  i4>patntment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
837.  title  10.  United  States  Code: 
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Benlamln.  Juan  H..  482-4O-9030. 
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Brig.    Oen.    Stuart    P.    French,    003-14- 
8039FV,  Air  Force  Beserre. 

Brig.    Gen.    Frank    E.    Hunq>ert,    563-24- 
8704FV.  AU  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.    Oen.    Joseph    W.   Kovarlck.    186-18- 
0190FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  T.  Schweitzer,  577-32- 
6814FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.    Oen.    Joseph    A.    Tbomas,    290-22- 
3463FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  W.  Basnett,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  L.  ColweU.  524-a4-3643FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Arthur  W.  Oreen.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Cd.  Donald  J.  Ucker,  5fi7-34-800aFV,  Air 
I\>rce  Reserve. 

Col.  Patrick  J.  Marckesano.  llfr-22-7062FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Gerald  E.  Marsh.  463-34-1 800FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.   Louis    C.    Relss.    186-I6-31677V,    Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Thomas  F.  Talbot.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  D.  Thurmond.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  L.  Tucker,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Cd.  James  C.  Wablelthner.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert   A.   Wheasler,   XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

In  THK  lAutms  Corps 

The  following- named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5332,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Piealdent,  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.    Oen.    Paul    X.    KeUey.    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
VS.  Marine  Corps. 

IM  THE  An  Foscx 
The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  839, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

LINK  OF  THK  AIR  FORCX 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Aars,  Rallln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alllacm.  Gary  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almeter,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amann,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andsison,  WUbtir  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andres.  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer,  Curtis  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archlno,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Frederic  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Malcolm  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amalz,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  John  K..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ator,  Robert  A.,  57»-62-68B2. 
Ayres.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baber,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Billy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BallenUne,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Leslie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BattreaU,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baulch.  WlUlam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bausbke,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean.  Wesley  W.,  Jr..  346-^12-6760. 
Beavers.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedarf,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Jaoiee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender.  Bduard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendrlck,  Frank  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bennett,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benten,  WlUiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergold,  Fredrik  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berle,  Terence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard.  Charles  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bester,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iBezek,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blelsteln.  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlllingBley.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blron.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bittle.  Darrell  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Walter  D.  Ul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blocker.  Norman  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
<Bohn.  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bollenbacb.  Merle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bopp,  Charles  B..  502  30-9717. 
BotUcelU.  Allan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouckhout.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Alfred  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Darwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Stuart  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Conal  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Darlene  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briscoe,  Tbomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iBrown,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Denis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Gamett  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broyles.  Gene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Otis  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  WiUlam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunce.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burba,  James  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger.  Philip  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burr.  Myron  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busby.  Arthur  E.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Roger  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd.  Joe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cairns,  Douglas  B...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CanSeld,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caponecchl.  August  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Earl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carwise.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  Bernard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ceruti,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  James  W.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappel.  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chichester,  Warren  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chick.  Jason  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chomlcz.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christy.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllvik.  Reginald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Phillip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Thomas  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  Walter  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarkson,  Rolland  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clouser,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coady,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coble.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coblentz,  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohick.  Mlkel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvin.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Contl.  Thomas  A.  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Marcus  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Sheldon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corroum.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughran,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courtney,  Nyles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covert.  Ronny  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowles,  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Simpson.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slstrunk,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUfkosky.  Alexander  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sleeper.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloan.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slowey.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slye.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Allan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Clarence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SDiith.  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  John  S.,  m.  367-8&-8193. 

Smith.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  WUllam  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spacy.  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^esia.  Jlmmle  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squires.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamant.  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stambaugh.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley.  Roy  M..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staten.  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staud.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staair.  Gilbert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Seth  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SteTsns.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUes.  Dennis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiouis.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocks.  Samuel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoddard.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streitmatter.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Studer.  WUliam  A.,  364-«ft-608S 
Sullivan.  Edwin  N..  367-«8-336S. 
Sullivan.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanaon.  Thomas  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swonaon.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talcott.  AmoM  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner.  Joseph  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ta-lor.  Wmi^nj  r..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teeman.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


XUUUUK9,    £«uwi»m.    9VO~0*~OOCO. 

Thompson.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlppett.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonge.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tronzo.  LoiUs  C,  160-30-109. 
Troyer,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuck,  Prank  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tufo,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turrln,  Annand  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vajda,  Prank  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanagas,  Anthony  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandlllen.  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanpelt.  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddle.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Alan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Belva  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Roy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Norris  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterman,  Qulntln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wataon,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  Holbrook  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherson,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  George  M.,  Ul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenker,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wicker,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllhelm.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkes,  Quenten  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllette.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Thomas  O..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlama,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Arthur  J.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkelmann.  Edgar  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wisely,  Pred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltherspoon,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woelfel.  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Harry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodring,  Marvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt.  James  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wycoff,  WiUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yager,  Waltw  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngson,  James  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zannlnl,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Alex  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAI^An*    CORPS 

Bretscher,  Forrest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarleton,  Rhon  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing.  Dcm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poutz,  Martin  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Sydney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser.  Roman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lablnger.  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg,  Alexander  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory,  Jerry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Christian  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCausland,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough,  Jc*n  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrell,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Samuel  D.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JUDGE    AOVOCATK 

Douglass.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dranttel.  Jack  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUklns,  Merton  P.,  220-J2-8472. 
Green.  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeter.  Thomas  G.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyce.  WUliam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueders,  Tommy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowery.  Charles  F.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newhouse.  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


KXnSE   COKPS 

Baker.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobko,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrado,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gengler,  RIU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halley,  Norma  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUln,  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Maejane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  DorU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prusko,  Joan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remmes,  Elizabeth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruddy.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soeder,  Darla  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MXDtCAI, 

Archie,  Julius  C, 
Brown,  Raymond 
Holley,  Robert  C, 
Inman,  Gilbert  R. 
McNally,  Paul  M., 
O'Donnell,  Daniel 
Vanherpen,  John, 


BEXVICX    COSPS 

465-40-^890. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 


vrrxKiNAaT  corps 
Banknleder,  August  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Wesley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEOICAI.  SCIENCKS  CORPS 

Arledge.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caldwell.  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman.  Frederick  E..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dobbs.  MelTln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunton.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laney.  SherrUl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manders.  WUliam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers.  Stuart  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams.  Carlton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wltzgall,  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  The  An  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Barbour,  Neil  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lievtenant 
Mendoza.  Gliceria  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samo,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Teuton,  William  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Bolger,  Walton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenley,  Barry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plamondon.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raper.  Rex  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Babcock,  Kenneth  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Leslie  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cranford.  James  E..  240-.<t6-5661. 
Degnan.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis.  Gerald  H..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmott.  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hoefle.  Harold  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humbert.  Paul  V.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurst,  Edgar  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kent,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madorsky.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Theodore  J.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vosburg,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaUestad,  PhlUp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUbem,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserves  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 693  and  8351.  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067.  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated. 

MB>ICAL  CORPS 

To  be  Iteuterumt  colonel 
Madrid,  Domlnador  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETSRIMART  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Krlewaldt,  Franklin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officer  for  promotion  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  tinder  the  provisions  of 
chapter  835,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended.  Officer  Is  subject  to  physical  exam- 
ination required  by  law. 

LINE   OF   Ant    FORCE 

Captain  to  major 
Hugglns,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  \mder  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  8376,  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Budding,  Jacobus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South,  Stuart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Blair,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloss,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  J.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caplto.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connelley.  James  M..  46(>-54-6688. 
Cooke,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dargue,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Woodrow  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depree,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derebery.  Daniel  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowd.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drauszewskl,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farias.  Matlas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortmsley,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessy,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Floyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosak,  Robert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koster,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lerfald,  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levesque,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrabb,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlbben,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara,  Dan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Newton.  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nye.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pannage.  Charles  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickering.  WUlls  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  WUlie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


St.  Clair.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy.  John  L..  281X38-1023. 
Umberger.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WalUach.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitman.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUiama.  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KmCALCOBPS 

Gallant,  Judith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Sherman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kindley,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss.  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabater,  OUberto  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomer,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUcox.  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  fcmowlng-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  UJS.  Air  Torce.  urCer  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 

Lnra  (W  TBS  AIR  FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Dyches,  Beverly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  staff  corps  as  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  title  10.  Umted  States 
Code,  sections  5773  and  5791.  subject  to  qual- 
Iflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Aldls,  John  W. 
Banka.  Robert  P. 
Baral.  Dante  A. 
Barker,  David  B. 
Bearss,  Rollln  W. 
Beckett,  WiUlam  W. 
Bergln,  Francis  T. 
Berry,  Garland  L. 
Bethel,  Robert  A. 
Beuttel,  Stephen  C. 
Boddicker,  James  H. 
Bohan,  John  S. 
Bostrom,  Paul  A. 
Bott,  WiUlam  K. 
Broadman,  Lynn  M. 
Brown,  Lansing  E. 
Buckley,  Thomas  P. 
BuUaboy,  Charlea  A. 


GemeUl,  Ralph  J. 
Gentry,  James  L. 
Glenn,  Johnny  R. 
Golembleskl,  Michael 

E. 
Goodreau,  James  J. 
GorreU,  Alan  L. 
Goyer,  Peter  F.,  Jr. 
Grady,  John  L. 
Greer,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 
Groff.  Terry  R. 
Gunnett,  Sylvia  R. 
Hamm,  John  E. 
Handke,  DarreU  D. 
Hargis.  Joseph  S. 
Hargrove.  Charles  B. 
Harrison,  Robert  W. 
Hartman,  Davis  S. 
Campbell,  Leonard  M.  Hartzman,  Robert  J. 


Carlson.  Daniel  W. 
Carlstrom.  Thomas  A. 
Chlaro.  Joseph  J. 
CbUds,  Kenneth  A. 
Chlnnapongse. 

Sangslddh 
Cohen.  Richard 


Hashem,  Mohamed 

S.  M. 
Ha  worth,  David  L. 
Hendricks,  Peter  L. 
Hemdon,  WUllam  A. 
Hlbbard,  Blaine  Z.,  Jr. 
Hlrokawa,  Ronald  H. 


Combalecer,  Rafael  M.  Hlrschberg,  Brendon 

Compagno,  John 

Congdon,  James  E.  J. 

CouUahan,  James  D. 

Cowles,  SaUy  K. 

Crlm,  Jerry  R. 


Hoover,  Dennis  L. 
Borland,  Allan  A. 
Hughes,  Robert  E. 
Hubn,  Wolfgang  A. 


Crulckshank,  James  C.  Hurst,  James  M. 


Curtis,  Walter  R.  S. 
Curto,  Prank  S.,  Jr. 


nka,  Richard  A. 
Imes,  Richard  K. 


Cuslc,  Marshall  E.,  Jr.  Ingrum.  David  A. 


Damm,  Stephen  R. 
Demars,  Ronald  V. 
Devlg,  Patrick  M. 
Drake,  Terrance  S. 
Driver,  James  R. 
DuDont,  PhUlp  J. 
Egulguren,  Vicente  L. 
Emery,  Jefferson  C. 
Fawcett,  Ronald  A. 
Praser,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Freeland,  George  R. 
Freeman.  Roger  A.  J. 
Froman.  Michael  A. 
Gale,  Donald  I.,  Jr. 
Oamarra,  Vloleta  R. 
Gardner,  Robert  D. 


Jackson.  Frederic  L. 
Kammeyer.  Steven  E. 
Kennedy,  Joseph  D. 
Khan.  FuTukb  M. 
Klam.  Warren  P. 
Koett.  John  W. 
KoskeUa.  Kenneth  R. 
Kossow,  Alan  S. 
Krapln,  Lee  C. 
Krasner,  Robert  C.  J. 
Labradiw,  Auguato  N. 
Li^xilnt,  John  M. 
Laughlin.  Larry  W. 
Legaq>i,  Amante  O. 
Lenger,  Mai^  D. 
Llaoomb.  Jesse  &.,  Jr. 


Mangrum.  JObn  C. 
Mataenbaugh.  David 

P. 
Maung,  Michael  A. 
Maung.  Noellne  K. 
Mayo,  Blcbard  A. 
McCaughey.  Brian  O. 
McReynolds.  John  W. 
Mehl,  Raymond  O. 
MiUer.  John  8..  Jr. 
MUler.  Richard  C. 
MUler.  Samuel  J.,  n 
MUlunchlck,  Edward 

W. 
MitcheU,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Monnlnger,  Hiitnur  a. 
Montalvan,  Oonzalo  F 
Moore.  Thomas  B. 
Mow.  Ronald 
Munzel,  Thomas  L. 
Murphy,  William  R.  C 
Nakabara,  Hank  H. 
Naae,  Harold  W. 
Naulty.  John  S. 
Neuman,  Tom  S. 
Nlelaen,  Peter  E. 
Nlrdllnger,  Bdwin  L. 
Palmer,  Edward  C. 
Pelnert,  Robert  A. 
Peterson,  Daniel  R. 
Plttard,  Joel  C. 
Price,  Steve  P. 
Rabetoy,  Gary  It. 
Ramach,  Kenneth  R. 
Rasmuaaen,  Clyde  M. 
Regis,  MarUyn  L. 
Rente,  Turner  W.,  Jr. 
Rlcciardi,  Joseph  M. 
Ridenour,  Richard  I. 
Riainger,  James  E. 
Rosenblatt,  Cheryl  D 
Ross,  Gerald  W. 


Saul.  Charles  D.,  n 
Hr.h*nk.  Joseph  H. 
Schwab,  Chazlss  W. 
Seeds.  John  W. 
Settle,  Etalaey  If.  I. 
Sevenoo.  Matyl  A.,  n 
Sbewmake,  Stephen 

W. 
Shredc  Jamas  N. 
Sims.  Kenneth  L. 
Sleaae.  Robert  B. 
Smlaiowskl.  John  B. 
Smith.  lOcfaael  L. 
Song,  Michael  P. 
^teed.  WlUanlK. 
^•evack.  Stanley  T. 
Swafford.  Albert  R 
Swanaon.  George  C. 
Sweet.  Robert  M. 
Tan  Mariano 
Tanksley,  Marlon  a. 
Thillet,  Ives  O. 
Thomas,  Bernard  8_ 

Jr. 
Thomas,  WUllam  J. 
Thorp,  James  W. 
Tlbbits,  Paul  A. 
Urban.  Donald  O. 
Verkleeren.  John  U 
Voge.  Vlctorta  M. 
Wagner.  Luke  P. 
WaUcer.  M«~h^ii  d. 
Wallace  Douglas  W. 
Watts.  Michael  A. 
Weber,  Daniel  J. 
Weed,  Thomas  IL 
Westbrook.  John  A. 
Whittle.  John  T. 
Williams.  Nonnan  M. 
Wong,  Wade  H.  M. 
Woenlak.  lAnoe  K. 
Zumrlck.  John  L. 


SUPPLT   CORPS 


Ashley,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Bary,  David  8. 
Bedle,  WUllam  B. 
Bezanllla,  David  O. 
Bland,  Gerald  H. 
BoUlng,  Terry  L. 
Boyt,  George  R. 
Brown,  William  T. 
Bumette,  Jimmy  Q. 
Chamberlln,  Edward 

R 
Cheney,  James  C. 
Chertock,  Stephen  H. 
Chiomento.  Thomas 

v.,  Jr. 
Chriatopheraen. 

Wllhelm  G. 
Clark.  Richard  M. 
Contl.  Carmen  D. 
Cosgrove.  Patrick  M. 
CottreU.  Michael  F. 
Dagrosa,  Richard  L. 
Dahlen,  David  G. 
Danielaon.  Richard  A. 
Davies.  David  A. 
Dawson.  Joseph  C. 
Douglaa,  Bruce  L. 
Eager,  Donald  R 
EUlot.  Ernest  A. 
Fabry,  Steven  B. 
Fleming,  John  M^  Jr. 
Froncxkowaki.  Ralph 

E. 
Fyfe.  John  K.,  Jr. 
Gaunt,  John  R 
Gibson.  Blair  B. 
Gray.  Cameron  R 
GrUBn,  Jon  B. 
Guth.  Michael  H. 
Hall,  David  W. 
HaU,  Robert  L. 
Hams,  Christopher  B. 
Haynea,  James  M. 


HUtbrand,  Jon  H. 
HUton,  David  B. 
Hobbs.  Wilbur  N. 
James,  WUllam  B. 
Jordan,  Douglas  S. 
Kalas.  Rank  J.,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  Hunter  L. 
Keyworth.  Richard  S. 
King,  Lawrence  A. 
Kohlmann,  John  T. 
Kosmark.  Alfred  C. 
Krause,  Ben  A. 
Lamm,  David  V. 
Lester,  Timothy  O. 
Lewis.  Richard  B. 
Loaquadro,  Joseph  P. 
BCacAithur,  Chester  B. 
MadrU,  Richard  J. 
Mayes.  Robert  D. 
McKechnie,  Arnold 

W.,  Jt. 
McLaughlin.  Robert 
McNabnay,  James  R 
McPheraon.  Thomas  D. 
MUler,  Barry  J. 
MitcheU,  Ralph  M, 

Jr. 
Moles,  Robert  P. 
Munro,  David  T. 
Myers.  WUliam  M. 
Newton.  George  B. 
Nlcbael.  Robert  H. 
CHare,  Bhamns  J. 
Oswald,  John  8..  n 
Paulaon.  John  J. 
Pearee.  Charlie  A. 
Price.  Clifford  R 
Quirk.  David  J. 
Robertson.  Herbert  M. 
Roble.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 
Robinson.  Richard  D. 
Ruppman.  Hetns  C 
Salmon,  Robert  J. 
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Satterthwalte. 

Peter  L. 
Settler,  Roger  C. 
Schandel,  George  W. 
Schults,  Thomas  C. 
SctawdtSi  James 


Trlmpert,  Bugene  C. 
Valenty,  Patrick  P.,  Jr. 
Vanrooy,  Lester  A.,  Jr. 
Walton,  WiUlam 

H.,  Jr. 
WeUumaon, 


Robinson.  Gary  C. 
Sanders.  John  J. 
Schal.  Neal  A. 
Schamu.  Carl  W. 
Schatz.  Ronald  B. 


Smith.  MUlard  B. 
Spann.  Charles  E. 
Styrlxind,  Thomas  F. 
Towle,  Herbert  J. 
Tyler.  Martin  T. 


Sbarrock,  Michael  F.    TyteU,  Mark  P. 


The  following-named  woman  lieutenant 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  g^rade  of  commander  In 
the  staff  corps  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5771  and 
6791,   subject    to   qualification    therefor    as 
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Bogdewic,  Daniel  D. 
Bogle,  Ronald  C. 
Bobrer,  Hertert  A. 
Boland,  Lawrence  J., 
Jr. 

llr\1/.or    .lamAft  A 


Bunce,  James  S. 
Burgln,  WiUlam  E.,  Jr. 
Burkett,  Harvey  B. 
Burnham,  Robert  M. 
Burns,  Allen  D. 
Burton.  John  H. 


Cocowitch.  John  H. 
Coen.  Ronald  L. 
Coffer,  Joe  R. 
Cole,  Christopher  W. 
Cole,  Fred  O. 
Coleman,  Stephen  T. 


Davis,  Mark  E. 
Davis,  Michael  E. 
Davis,  Rodney  M. 
Uay,  Jearey  J. 
Day,  Ralph  D. 
Deacon,  Glenn  R. 


Egan.  John  R.  Foster,  TliBoUty  W. 

Eger.  John  G.  Foulk.  Donald  U.  Jr. 

Elben.  Norman  G.         Fowler,  Boyd  C. 
Elchelberger,  Kenneth  Fox,  Jerry  W. 

L.  rox,  Mark 

Eldridge,  Jcrim  K.         ^ox,  FblUlp  A. 
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Sftttertbvktte. 

Peter  L. 
SatUer.  Boger  C. 
Scbaodel.  George  W. 
Scbults,  Thomas  C. 
Schweltz.  Junes 

J..  Jr. 
Smltb.  Bogor  J. 
Snelderman.  Manhall 

I- 
Soaras,  Leonard  J. 
Suuigl.  Larry  F. 
Staffens.  Pmol  B..  Jr. 
Tarantlno,  David  A. 
Tutad.  MlclUMl  L. 
TonkoTlch, 

Thomas  M. 
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Trlmpert.  Eugene  C. 
Valenty.  Patrick  P.,  Jr. 
Vanrooy,  Lester  A.,  Jr. 
Walton,  WlllUm 

H..  Jr. 
Wellumson, 

Douglas  B. 
Whrnton,  Kenneth  W. 
White,  Gordon  R.,  Jr. 
Whltty,  Neldon  V. 
Williams.  Gary  D. 
WUaon.  Charles  A. 
Wright.  Harry  N. 
Zldek.  Michael  A. 
Zlegler,  Lee  A. 
Zltzewltz,  Robert  P. 


Robinson.  Gary  C. 
Sanders,  John  J. 
Schal.  Neal  A. 
Schamu,  Carl  W. 
Scbatz,  Ronald  B. 


CHAPLAIN  COIPB 


Ball.  David  B. 
Brogan,  Hugh  T. 
BroHghton,  William 
Buckley.  Gall  E. 
Calaway,  Bemle  L. 
Dennis,  BlUy  V. 
Dlckaon,  Qrover  J. 
Dobes,  George  E. 
Ellis.  Larry  H. 
■sllnger,  Harold  H. 
Prankel,  Bernard 
Prelstedt,  Robert  R. 
Garrett.  Harold  W. 
Gnall.  Julian  M. 
Gothard.  French  M. 
Hammond.  Hugo  S. 
Hary.  Melvln  J. 
Hedwall,  Ronald  L. 
Hlers,  Homer  T..  Jr. 
HIU.  Edward  T. 
Howe,  Merlen  F. 
Jackson.  Colon  S..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Andrew  H., 

Jr. 
Kelley,  James  F. 
Lapp,  Charles  L. 
BCarkham.  Leonard  E. 
Uarsh.  Ernest  O. 
McCain.  James  M..  Jr. 
McMahon.  Edward  J. 
McNlchoU.  Michael  P. 
Mlntjal.  Frank  D. 


Moore,  Paul  J. 
Pearson,  Carl  J. 
Perry,  WUllam  L. 
PUarskl.  Peter  R. 
Putt,  B^nneth  J. 
RatcUSe,  Howard  I., 

Jr. 
Renfroe,  Fred  H. 
Richmond.  Joseph  J. 
Rlmmer,  Charles  S. 
RlTl.  Geno  G. 
Roberts,  Edward  A. 
Roberts,  Jack  W. 
Schultz.  Thomas  A. 
Schvunm,  William  E. 
Schuster,  David  P. 
Sboberg,  Lawrence  A. 
Smith.  Aquinas  J.  J. 
Smith.  Tgnatius  E. 
Snyder,  Edgar  A. 
Sostrlch.  John  L. 
Stanls.  Leo  S..  Jr. 
Stewart.  Douglas  K. 
Strickland,  Merle  E. 
Sulouff,  Nelson  R. 
Swann,  Hoyt  W. 
Tumblln.  William  E. 
Vlsocky,  Bernard  T. 
Williams.  James  C. 
Wilson,  Charles  D. 
Wilson.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Wooster.  Keith  B. 


civu.  ENcnma  cobps 


Brown.  Harry  J..  Jr. 
Carlson.  Richard  E. 
Conroy.  John  F. 
Cugowskl.  Ralph  M. 
Dames,  Thomas  A. 
Dodaon.  James  W..  Jr. 
Dougherty.  James  M. 
Eckloff.  James  C. 
Elklns.  John  C. 
Bverhart.  Guy  F. 
Fowler.  Richard  S. 
Fudle.  Eugene  P. 
Gant.  James  B. 
Ooodermote.  Wayne 

K. 
Hadbavny.  Ronald  S. 

DKMTAI. 

Akerson.  Harvey  A. 
Ambrose.  John  M. 
Antlmarlno,  Ronald  F 
Auclair.  Paul  L. 
Beaudry.  Robert  J. 
Carlson.  Thomas  D. 
Cecil.  James  C.  m 
Chow.  Roger  H. 
Common,  John 
Deangells,  Henry  J. 
Detach,  Steven  O. 
Dice.  James  B. 
Draude.  Joseph  A. 
Duell,  Robert  L. 
Dunl^,  Robert  M. 
Fertlg,  Steven  A. 
Fisher.  Earl  F. 
ftankel.  Richard  L. 
FuUerton.  William  L. 
Golden,  Daniel  P. 
Goldman,  Michael  S. 
Gray,  Jonathan  L. 


Hendrlckson,  Jack  E. 
Holm,  Stanley  R.,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Bruce  L. 
Kennedy,  Ronald  E. 
King.  Jerry  W. 
Ijiursen.  Brian  R. 
Meeks,  Kenneth  W. 
Mlchna.  Thomas  B. 
Morris.  Henry  M. 
Myers,  Larry  D. 
Stanun,  John  A. 
Taylor,  Ernest  T. 
Vlzza.  WlUlam  K. 
Weston,  James  E. 
Woodhull,  Roger  B., 
Jr. 

coaps 
Groom,  Robert  R. 
Hall.  Ellis  H..  Jr. 
Hendrlckson,  Dean  A. 
Hltchner,  Larry  J. 
Hoy  em.  Stephen  R. 
Jones.  Robert  S. 
Jorgensen.  Michael  G. 
Kemp,  James  A. 
Kucaba,  Walter  J. 
Lamb,  Courtney  C. 
Lehman.  Joseph  W. 
LinvUle,  Robert  B. 
Lynch,  Peter  G. 
Maroney,  William  F. 
McGulre.  Dennis  J. 
Moore.  Paul  R. 
Murray,  Hugh  E.  HI. 
Myers,  George  R. 
Ni^pen,  Deiutis  L. 
Parker.  Michael  W. 
Peterson,  Burke  B. 
PhUllps.  Charles  C.  HI. 


Smith,  MUlard  B. 
Spann,  Charles  E. 
Styrlund,  Thomas  F. 
Towle,  Herbert  J. 
Tyler,  Martin  T. 


Sharrock.  Michael  F.    TyteU.  Mark  P. 

ManiCAI,    SKBVICE   CORPS 


Anderson.  David  E. 
Baldwin.  Jeffrey  W. 
Bamhlll.  RlisseU  W. 
Barsness.  Frederick  R. 
Beene,  Joe  R. 
Bell.  James  A. 
BeU,  R.  Thomas,  ni. 
Belter,  Lyle  E. 
Benander,  Douglas  N. 
Bobola.  Edward 
Bruhn,  John  E. 
Call,  Douglas  W. 
Carpenter,  Gordon  L. 
Chaput,  Raymond  L. 
Cobet,  Andre  B. 
Cole,  Dennis  E. 
Cote,  Robert  R. 
Dally.  Otis  P. 
Deeter,  Victor  R. 
Devlne,  Robert  T. 
Doptls.  Leigh  E. 
Galbreath,  Jerry  D. 
Goodhartt.  William  R. 
Grand.  Ronald  S. 
Oreear,  John  F.  Ill 
Gregory,  George  H. 
Gutsball,  Richard  B., 

Jr. 
Hall,  David  A. 
Hansel,  George  J. 
Hayes.  Charles  H. 
Herron,  Don  M. 
Heston,  Frank  D. 
House.  John  F. 
Ingram,  James  T. 
JeSs.  Robert  A.  A. 
Jones,  Thomas  N. 
Karch,  Larry  L. 
King.  WlUlam  G. 
Lashley.  Kenneth  L. 


Ludwlg.  WUliam  C. 
Maassen.  Leland  B. 
Mann,  Charles  F..  Jr. 
McDonald.  John  L. 
McGrath.  WlUlam  P. 
Mcintosh.  WUton  W. 
Medlock,  Thomas  P. 
Moore,  Leonard  L. 
Moroney,  WUllam  F. 
Moy,  Michael  W. 
Murray,  John  L. 
NacreUi,  Walter  A. 
Newman,  Reginald  E. 
Pheeny,  Harold  T. 
Rausch,  Jack  L. 
Raymond,  Lawrence  F. 
Reuter,  Nancy  D. 
Reysen,  Richard  H. 
Rice,  Edward  A..  Jr. 
Rlesenbuber, 
Richard  D. 
Schmutz,  Clinton,  E. 
Sherwood,  Walter  O. 
Slater,  Charles  B. 
Smith.  James  P.,  Sr. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smith.  WUllam  W. 
Snow,  Kenneth  S.,  Jr. 
Stewart.  Gene  N. 
Strong,  Itouglas  M. 
Thome,  Carl  D. 
Turco.  Ronald  F. 
Walker.  Jerry  M. 
Walker,  Richard  I. 
Weber,  Herta  A. 
Wlenkers,  Charles  F 
Wildes,  Dudley  J. 
Wilson,  Everett  L. 
Woods.  Allen  O. 
Wooll.  Earl  R. 


JUTKSE   AOVOCATZ    CEKERAL'S    COBPS 


Albrecht,  David  A. 
Awe,  Stephen  L. 
Barr.  PhUlp  C. 
Broach.  Robert  E. 
Byman,  WlUlam  E. 
Decarlo.  Nicholas  P. 
Deddish,  Michael  R.. 

Jr. 
Freyer.  James  A. 
PrldeU,  Lane  C. 
Fulkes,  Duane  S 
Geer,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Hannas.  Mike  D. 
Henderson.  William 

C,  n 
Henkel,  George  E. 
Hewett.  Peter  A..  Jr. 
Hughes,  Winston  J. 
Kahn.  Thomas  K. 


Neutze.  Dennis  R. 
Orr,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Patterson.  Perry  S.. 

Jr. 
Payne.  Michael  L. 
Pitkin.  Roger  P. 
Rank.  John  A.,  ni 
Reed,  Richard  E. 
Rossi.  Robert  R. 
Rudy,  Allen  C-.  Jr. 
Runnels,  Joseph  D. 
Sattler,  Terry  D. 
Smiley,  Clare  B.,  Jr. 
Swayze,  Frank  B. 
Vest,  William  T..  Jr. 
Wells,  George  L. 
WiUiams,  Duvall  M.. 

Jr. 


NUKSx  coaps 


Allred.  Bertha  A. 
Bagbey,  Stanley  R. 
Barthmaier,  Jane 
Becklun,  Joan  K. 
Cash,  Carolyn  J. 
Coluccl,  Michael  J. 
Dault,  Judith  A. 
Downs,  Robert  J. 
Elsesser,  Mary  A. 
Engel,  Joan  M. 
Perrell,  Klrby  A. 
Gierman,  Richard  L. 
Green,  Bonnie  J. 
Hay,  Mary  K. 
Henderson.  Rebecca  R. 
Hicks,  Patricia  F. 
Hooker,  Florentlna 

B.  M. 
Jackson.  Charles  R. 
Johnson.  Carolyn  A. 
Jordan.  Janice  Y. 
Kelly.  Sharon  K. 
Kerdua.  Mary  B. 


Krall,  Virginia  M. 
Leary.  Cornelia  A. 
Llndelof.  Sandra  S. 
Maffeo,  Edith  J. 
Mencik,  Barbara  A. 
Morris,  Edward  W. 
Nelson,  Anne  M. 
Nye,  Margaret  C. 
O'Roiirke,  Amoret  B. 
Pollock,  Linda  S. 
Pruchnlak.  Joan  L. 
Raach.  Carolyn  D. 
Rleder,  Karen  A. 
Roadhouse.  Ida  C. 
Rodgers,  Barbara  C. 
Sage.  Victoria  8. 
Sakenes.  Charlene  R. 
Snider,  Stephen  E. 
Snyder,  EiUeen  E. 
Spanier.  Bemlce  C. 
Stratton.  Mariann 
Ward.  Maureen  W. 
Tahner,  Ann,  in 


The  following-named  woman  lieutenant 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  g;rade  of  commander  in 
the  staff  corps  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5771  and 
5791,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

ST7PPI.T    CORPS 

Hammel,  Kathleen  A. 

ImThxNavt 

The  foUowlng-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Une, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5769  and  5791,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion thereftR'  as  provided  by  law: 


Abbott,  Robert  J. 
Ackley,  Victor  H. 
Acuir,  Luclan  M. 
Adams,  Adrian  J. 
Adams,  James  J. 
Adams,  Michael  R. 
Adkins,  Joseph  H. 
Agnor,  Robert  J. 
Ahart,  John  L. 
Ahem,  Timothy  M. 
Aklns,  Glendon  L.,  Jr. 
Albertson,  Robert  R. 
Albright,  James  C. 
Albright.  Jeffrey  H. 
Alburger,  John  F. 
Alden.  Robert  K. 
Alexander,  Ralph  L. 
Alexander,  John  W. 
Alexander,  Ronald  K. 
AUeman,  David  P. 
Allen,  Andrew  J. 
Allen,  Charles  E. 
Allen,  David  M. 
Allen,  Michael  N. 
Allen,  PhUUp  K..  Jr. 
AUlson,  George  B. 
Allsopp,  Ralph  S.,  Jr. 
Almony,  Joseph  R. 
Almy.  Gideon  W.  Ill 
Andersen.  James  B. 
Anderson.  Barton  P. 
Anderson,  Bert  M. 
Anderson,  Craig  G. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  G 
Anderson,  Richard  M. 
Anderson,  Robert  A. 
Anderson,  Robert  K. 
Anderson,  Robert  L. 
Anderson,  Wayne  H. 
Andre.  Duane  A. 
Angelo,  James  W. 
Annls.  Robert  E. 
Anthony.  Joseph  D. 
Appleby,  Robert  T. 
Armstrong.  David  J. 
Armstrong,  Keith  8. 
Arndt,  Stephen  A. 
Arneson,  Dennis  C. 
Arnold,  David  W. 
Arnold,  HoUls  D. 
Arnote,  Stanley  D. 
Artls,  Herbert 
Atkinson.  John  8.,  Jr. 
Austin,  Simeon  H. 
Avery,  Richard  C. 
Award.  David  P. 
Ayers,  Carleton  R.  II 
Ayres.  Kermlt  A. 
Babetz,  Jeffrey  D. 
Babln,  Ordale  P.,  Jr. 
BahnmlUer,  Michael  P. 
Bailey.  Hubert  V. 
Bailey,  James  P. 
Balttlnger.  Eric  W. 
Baker.  Charles  R. 
Baker,  Jamea  D. 
Baker.  Leonyx  Q. 
Baker.  Peter  A. 
Baker.  Raleigh  D..  Jr. 
Baker.  Thomas  A. 
Baker.  Timothy  L. 
Baker,  WUllam  H. 
Bal.  Eugene  in 
Baldwin.  Robert  E. 


BaU,  John  c. 
Banellls,  Charles  E. 
Banks,  Paul  E. 
Barclay,  Dana  D. 
BardweU,  Robert  R. 
Bargelskl.  Michael  J. 
Barker,  Loyd  N. 
Barnett,  Richard  L. 
Barnett,  Stewart  R.  HI 
Baron,  Gilbert  H. 
Barrett,  Donald  H. 
Barron,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Barrows,  Richard  D. 
Barry,  John  M. 
Barton,  Walter  H. 
Bashore,  Harry  W.  ni 
Bateman,  Clifford  B. 
Bates.  David  G. 
Bauer,  Michael  J. 
Bauman,  James  L. 
Baxter,  Harry  T. 
Beacham,  Frederick 

B.,  Jr. 
Beasley,  Drew  W. 
Beasley.  Roy  W. 
Beason,  Richard  E. 
Beaudet,  Carl  A. 
Beavers,  Michael  C. 
Beck,  Wayne  A. 
Becker,  Stephen  E. 
Beckman,  Charles  B. 
Beelby,  Michael  H. 
Beler,  Werner  J. 
Bell,  Marvin  L. 
Bellflower,  James  A. 
Bellflower,  Robert  J. 
Belrose,  Benjamin  G. 
Bender,  John  P. 
Benham,  Webster  L., 

Ill 
Bennett,  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Benson,  Eric  J. 
Bentley,  Richard  A. 
Beresky,  Michael  T. 
Berger,  Robert  D. 
Bergh,  Gregory  H. 
Bernard.  Eugene  P. 
Berstlcker,  Keith  P. 
Betancourt,  Alberto  L. 
Betancourt,  Jose  L., 

Jr. 
Bettis.  Bobby  G. 
Betzler,  David  P. 
Bew,  David  F..  Jr. 
Beyatte,  WUllam  E. 
Blalobrzewskl,  Peter  P. 
Blckford.  John  C. 
Blen,  Jay  K. 
Blgos,  Randall  E. 
BUUck,  Dan  R. 
Blrkholz,  Howard  D. 
Bishop.  David  A. 
Bishop.  Richard  W. 
Black.  Richard  A. 
Blair.  Coy  L. 
Blair,  Thomas  B.,  11 
Blake,  Jlmmie  O. 
Blanford,  Kenneth  L. 
Blauvelt,  Russell  M. 
Block,  Terry  J. 
Blocker,  Gerald  C. 
Bloom.  James  A. 
Blum.  George  E. 
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Bogdewic,  Daniel  D. 
Bogle.  Ronald  C. 
Bohrer,  Hertert  A. 
Boland.  Lawrence  J., 

Jr. 
Bolcar,  James  A. 
Bolkcom.  Daniel  L. 
Bolton,  Dwlght  E. 
Bolton,  Patrick  J. 
Boniface,  WlUlam  8. 
Bookwalter.  James  M. 
Boomhower.  Paul  M. 
Boose,  Marlon  S.,  Jr. 
Booth,  Bryant  F.,  UI 
Booth,  James  E. 
Boms,  Michael  O. 
Borrles,  WUUam  G. 
Bostaph,  Joseph  T. 
BotWTlght,  Richard  E 
Boucher,  David  L. 
Bouck,  William  G. 
Bouton,  Ekiwin  H.,  Jr. 
Boutz,  Allen  R. 
Bowen,  John  D.,  in 
Bowen.  Vernon  R. 
Bowlin,  James  F.,  Jr. 
Boyd.  Garland  A.,  Jr. 
Boyd,  John  T. 
Boyd,  WUllam  L. 
Boyd,  WUllam  K.,  Jr. 
Boyden,  John  P. 
Boyle,  Jerome  P. 
Brackett  Vincent  G. 
Bradford,  Gregory  C. 
Brady.  Peter  D. 
Bragg.  Noel  W. 
Brake,  Terry  A. 
Braman.  Frederick  A. 
Bramlett,  WUllam  T., 

II 
Brandes,  John  C. 
Brandon,  George  A. 
Brandt,  Ted  M. 
Brattland,  Michael  O. 
Breedlove,  Rodger  D. 
Breltlnger,  Thomas  L. 
Brender,  Mark  E. 
Brennan,  Samuel  H.. 

Jr. 
Brewer.  David  L.,  HI 
Bridge,  Fredericic  L. 
Brlggs.  Frederick  L. 
Brines,  Stephen  J. 
Brinkac,  Michael  J. 
Brinkmann.  WUllam 

R. 
Britt,  James  P. 
Bronson,  Robert  W..  II 
Brooke,  James  R. 
Brooks,  James  A. 
Brookshlre.  Derell  T. 
Brouse.  Robert  A. 
Brown,  Alan  J. 
Brown,  Daniel  E. 
Brown,  David  N.,  HI 
Brown.  Donald  C. 
Brown,  Donald  C. 
Brown,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Henry  P.,  Jr., 
Brown,  John  W. 
Brown,  John  R. 
Brown,  Leroy  A. 
Brown.  OrvlUe  K.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Randall  R. 
Brown,  Steven  A. 
Brown,  Tommy  R. 
Brown,  WUllam  B.,  Jr. 
Brown,  WUllam  W.,  Jr. 
Browning,  Dural  W. 
Bruerton,  Charles  J. 
BruneUl,  Duane  L. 
Brunlnghaus, 

Bonald  P. 
Bryan,  Timothy  R. 
Bryant,  James  B. 
Bryson.  Ronald  L. 
Bucchl,  Toney  M. 
Buckner,  John  O. 
Buford,  Gaston  R..  Jr. 
Bugelski,  Michael  T. 
Bulmer,  William  B. 


Bunce,  James  8. 
Biurgin,  WUllam  E..  Jr. 
Burkett.  Harvey  B. 
Burnham,  Robert  M. 
Burns,  AUen  D. 
Burton,  John  H. 
Bussey,  John  K.,  Jr. 
Butkus,  Stephen  B. 
Butler,  Bruce  A. 
Butler,  Charles  8. 
Butler,  Gregory  C. 
Butler,  Thomas  A. 
Butler.  WllUam  A. 
Butt,  Cyrus  H.,  IV 
Bynum,  Ronald  O. 
Cadden,  Charles  J. 
Cameron,  John  S.,  Ill 
Cameron,  Robert  E. 
Camp,  PhlUip  S. 
CampbeU,  Bruce  A. 
CampbeU,  Donald  L. 
CampbeU,  Richard  L., 

Jr. 
Campbell,  Richard  D. 
Canfleld,  Frank  L. 
Canty,  Benjamin  K. 
CapUla,  Uvlo  N. 
Carey,  Charles  D.,  m 
Car  ley,  Norman  J. 
CarUn,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Carlln,  Thomas  J. 
Carlson,  Donald  J. 
Carlson,  James  A. 
Carmody,  Michael  J. 
Camahan,  Thomas  M. 
Camevale,  Joseph  A., 

Jr. 
Carney.  James  M. 
Carr,  RusseU  M. 
Carro.  Stephen  J. 
Carson,  Steven  A. 
Carson,  Thomas  H.  m 
Carter,  Arthur  B. 
Carter,  Larry  J. 
Casey,  Paul  J. 
Cash,  Louie  O. 
Cashman,  Edward 

J.  W. 
Casko,  John  D. 
Caspary,  Kenneth  A. 
Casteel,  Robert  B.  n 
Cdthcart,  George  R. 
Chacon,  Gerald  M. 
Chaffee,  Edmund  J. 
Chambers,  Harold  D. 
Champagne,  Lee  W. 
Chandler,  Michael  E. 
Chaplin,  Robert  C. 
Chappie,  Leroy  W. 
Charbonnet,  Pierre  N. 

m 

Charley,  Michael  B. 
Charvat.  David  B. 
Chattln,  James  W. 
Childers,  Robert  B. 
Chin  Sheck  G. 
Choate,  John  P. 
Chrlstensen,  Bo  G. 
Christian,  Robert  H. 
Christiansen,  Terry  G. 
Christiansen,  Robert 

N. 
Chrlstman,  John  H. 
Church,  Larry  N. 
Claeboe,  Gr^ory  M. 
Clark,  Augustus  W 

m 

Clark,  Gerald  W. 
Clark,  Harry  E. 
Clark,  James 
Clark,  Lawrence  F. 
Clark,  Mackenzie  C. 
Clark,  Ray  W. 
Clark,  Robert  A. 
Clark,  WUUam  P.,  Jr. 
Clayton,  Frederick  W. 

in 

Cleghom,  Larry  E. 
Clemens,  Paul  D. 
Close,  John  W. 

Cochran,  Paul  R.  m 
Cochrane,  Michael  J. 


Cocowltch,  John  H. 
Coen.  Ronald  L. 
Coffer.  Joe  B. 
Cole,  Christopher  W. 
Cole,  Fred  O. 
Coleman,  Stephen  T. 
Coleridge,  David  T.  J. 
Collier,  Dewey  B. 
Collins,  David  O. 
Collins,  Dennis  W. 
Collins,  James  P. 
Collins,  Martin  E. 
Collins,  Robert  8. 
Collins,  Wyndolin  G. 
Combs,  Osie  V.,  Jr. 
Comer,  Stephen  A. 
Condon,  John  K. 
Conkey,  John  A. 
ConneU,  Royal  W.,  Jr. 
ConneUy,  Michael  J. 
Conner,  HUton  L..  Jr. 
Conners,  Jeffrey  D. 
Conroy,  James  L. 
Conroy,  Thomas  Jr. 
Conte,  Enrico  E. 
Cook,  Louis  J.,  ni 
Cook,  Norman  E. 
Cook.  Roger  D. 
Coon.  Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
Coons.  WUliam  E. 
Cooper.  Gary  D. 
Cooper.  Thomas  C. 
Cooper,  Ward  J. 
Corbln,  James  H. 
Corcoran,  Thomas  C. 
Cordasco,  Michael  P., 

Jr. 
Corder,  Robert  A. 
Com  well,  Joseph  H. 
Cosgrlff,  Kevin  J. 
Cosgrove,  Michael  A. 
CosteUo,  Thomas  P. 
Coulter,  Daley  T. 
Covington,  George  B. 
Coward,  Thomas  W. 
Cox.  WUUam  T. 
Cozzolino,  Andrew 
Cradduck,  David  C. 
Cramer,  Mark  J. 
Crane,  Jeffrey  R. 
Crane,  Larry  8. 
Cranmer,  John  M. 
Cranston,  James  S. 
Crawford,  Lyle  D.,  Jr. 
Creath,  Timothy  G. 
Crlm,  Mark  A. 
Crosby,  Richard  A. 
Cross,  James  K. 
Crowe,  Robert  K. 
Culberson,  Jerome  J. 
Culbertson,  Frank  L., 

Jr. 
Cummlng,  John  C. 
Cummlngs,  Brian  J. 
Cummlngs,  Harold  H., 

Jr. 
Cummlngs.  Jon  R. 
Curran,  Donald  J.,  Jr. 
Curry,  Daniel  L. 
Curry,  Robert  D. 
Curry,  Ronald  K. 
Curtis,  KendaU  W. 
Curts,  Raymond  J. 
Custer,  Robert  C. 
Cuzzocrea,  John  L. 
Dabney,  PhlUp  J. 
Dahlman,  Carl  E.,  Jr. 
Dalgle,  Valier  J. 
DaUey,  Leroy 
Dale,  Charles  J. 
Daniel,  Gerald  L. 
Daniel.  James  M. 
Daniels.  Thomas  L. 
Darcy.  Thomas  F. 
Dargo.  Ronald  8. 
Darrow,  Edward  E.,  Jr. 
Davidson.  WllUam  E. 
Davles.  Carl  R. 
Davis,  Charles  C. 
Davis.  Jack  M. 
Davis.  Jerrle  W. 
Davis,  John  B. 


Davis.  Mark  E. 
Davis.  Michael  E. 
Davis.  Rodney  M. 
L>ay,  Jenrey  J. 
Day,  Ralph  D. 
Deacon,  Glenn  R. 
Deal,  RocaJun  A. 
ueButts,  harry  A.,  U 
Dechene,  PhiUp  E. 
Deerlng,  Ronald  D. 
DeFoore,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Delaney,  Dennis  M. 
Delano,  Kenneth  H. 
Ueloof ,  Ronald  M. 
Demeo,  Michael  J. 
Denunon,  WUllam.  Jr. 
Dennis,  Ronald  W. 
Denny,  Donald  J. 
Denaon.  Dwlght  E. 
Dent,  Michael  W. 
Deputy,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Derusso,  Michael  P. 
Dick,  Lawrence  L. 
Dickey,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Dies,  Gregory  B. 
Dletz,  Donald  M. 
Dietz,  Douglas  W. 
Dinger,  John  P. 
Disney,  Donald  B.,  Jr. 
Dixon,  Loren  K. 
Doan.CarlE. 
Dobbe.  Gary  R. 
Dobson,  Joseph  O.,  m 
Dodd.  Carl  T. 
Dohse.  John  F. 
Dolan.  Robert  D. 
DcAle,  James  E. 
Donahue,  Charles  R. 
Donlon,  Stephen  E. 
DooUn,  Robert  M. 
Doorly.  Dale  M. 
E>ote.  Michael  K. 
Doubleday.  Michael  W. 
Dougherty.  Patrick  J. 
Dougherty,  Terryll,  Jr 
Douglas,  Terry  8. 
Doyle,  John  J. 
Doyle,  Martin  E..  Jr. 
Doyle,  Patrick  M. 
Drake,  Oarroll  M. 
Dresel.  Jon  W. 
Dresner.  Jay  D. 
DrlscoU,  Edmund  P..  U 
DriscoU,  Michael  B. 
DriscoU,  Michael  L. 
Dryden.  Richard  A. 
Dryfka.  John  E. 
Dubois,  WUllam  L. 
Duclos,  Edward  D. 
Duffy,  Mark  E. 
Duffy,  Michael  E. 
Duffy,  Raymond  A. 
Duguld,  Roger  A. 
Duke,  Boyoe  W. 
Dumas,  Edward  L. 
Dumbauld,  Jerry  R. 
Duncan.  Michael  G. 
I>unlap,  PhiUp  8. 
Dunne,  Patrick  W. 
Duquette.  Marc  R. 
Durazo,  Manuel  Y.. 

Jr. 
Durst,  David  P. 
Duzy,  Charles  A. 
Dwomik,  Richard  T. 
Dykstra,  David  A. 
Eakln.  PhUlp  J. 
Easter,  David  T. 
Easterday,  Kenneth  P., 

Jr. 
Easterllng.  James  T.. 

Jr. 
Ebrtght.  Arthur  L. 
Eckert.  Frederick  P. 
Eden,  Michael  8. 
Edholm.  Steven  W. 
Bdlngton,  Ronald  J. 
Edmondaon.  Joel  M. 
Edmonson.  Albert  C. 
Edwards.  Jesse  D. 


Egan.  John  B.  Focter,  Tlmotliy  W. 

Eger,  John  G.  Foulk.  Donald  L.,  Jr. 

Elben,  Norman  G.         Fowler,  Boyd  C. 
Elchelberger,  Kenneth  Few,  Jerry  W. 

L.  Fox.  Mark 

Eldrldge.  J(din  K.         ^ok,  Philip  A. 
Elf ervig.  Leonard  R..  n  Frame.  Daatd  A. 
Ellerman.  Dean  W..  Jr.  Frank.  Jod  8. 
Qles.  Christopher  J.     Frankenfleld.  Howard 


Elliott.  Mach  T. 
Ellison,  Daniel  A. 
Elsen,  Morris  E. 
Emigh.  Gerald  L. 
Enderly.  Richard  H. 
Endo.  Victor 
Engel.  Douglas  T. 
Engel,  Gregory  A. 
Engb,  Robert  H. 
Englehart.  WUllam  P. 
Ennls.  James  W. 
EInrlght,  Joseph  E. 
Epperson,  Steven  P. 
Erndle,  Daniel  E. 
Ersek,  David  A. 
Erskine.  Robert  8. 
Erwin,  Robert  A. 
Erwin,Troy  J. 
Esposito,  Vincent  J., 

m 

Etnyre,  Terrance  T. 
Etter,  Stephen  8. 
E^ibanks,  Gordon  E., 

Jr. 
Evans,  John  C. 
Everett,  Jon  B. 
Fahy,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Falne,  Levam  L. 
Faith,  Everett  W..  Jr. 
Falkner,  James  R. 
Faltisek,  Dale  W. 
Parley.  David  L. 
Path,  Thomas  M. 
Fauquet,  Ronald  L. 
Peallock,  WlUlam  J 

ni 

Feeley.  Michael  E. 
Feldman.  Brian  D. 
PeUln.  Tom  8. 
Ferrara,  Bernard  J. 
Perree,  WUliam  D. 
Petzer,  WlUlam  W..  Jr. 
Field.  PhlUp  H. 

Finch,  BJtnHa)  C. 

Finegold,  Brian  D. 
Flnley,  Richard  O. 
Finn,  Michael  P. 
Finney,  Charles  P. 
Finney,  Robert  T. 
Finney,  Robert  D. 
Fischer,  Joseph  C.  Jr. 
Fischer.  William  O. 
Plshel,  Henry  G. 
Fisher,  Joseph  T. 
Fltchet.  Charles  B. 
Fltzslmons,  Michael  J. 
Pltzsimons.  John  B. 
FJelde,  John  A. 
Flaherty,  Thomas  J. 
Fleming,  Kenneth  W 


Franae;  Chatlea  B. 
Fraaer.  FoweU  A^  Jr. 
Fieedniaii,  Robert  v. 
Freelaod,  TlMMBaa  U. 
Freeman.  Ihi— 11  D. 
French,  MIchart  J. 
Frieden.  David  B. 
Frlmenko,  MIrtiaal.  Jr. 
Frltchman.  WUaon  J. 
Frltaeb.  David  O. 
FroMl<&  CUff  ord  A. 
FrohUch.  Thomas  W. 
Frye.MarkK. 
Fulton,  Tbomaa  B. 
Funk.  WUllam  T. 
Furrevlg,  Harold  L. 
FutraL  Donald  G. 
Gabe.  Daniel  E. 
Gabriel.  Daniel  W..  Jr. 
Gaffney,  Mlrha^tl  Q. 
Gafney.  Edward  J.,  m 
Galnea,  Jamea  B..  Jr. 
Galdorlal.  Oetvge  V. 
GaUemore,  James  B. 
Gamber,  Cbaiies  T. 
Gann.  ViigU  E. 
Garda.  John  S. 
Gardner.  Grant  B. 
Gardner.  Jamea  A. 
Qarman.  James  M. 
Gamett.  Claude.  Jr. 
Garrison.  Holland  B. 
Gaaklns.  Jamea  Y. 
Gass.  Michael  B. 
Gates.  Bonald  A. 
Gauthler.  Normand  C. 
Gavin.  Donald  E. 
Gavito.  Valentin  F..  Jr. 
Oawlik.  Joaq>b  A. 
Gayler.  Balph 
Geaihart.  Mldiael  W. 
Geddea.  eteptiea  8. 
Gee.  Jamea  T. 
Oehl.  Michael  T. 
GMger,  Donald  G. 
GelstM'.  Joel  A..  Jr. 
Genin.  Louis  P. 
Gerard.  Gregory  L. 
Oessner.  Bobert  L^  Jr. 
Gibney.  William  J. 
Gibson.  Bernard  E. 
Gibson.  WUllam  L. 
Glffen.  Bobert  C.  m 
Glger.  Charlea  E. 
OUchrlst,  Stanley  F. 
OUdulat,  Stephen  D. 
Ollea,  Blaine  B. 
Gilley.  Edward  B. 
Oirvln,  Charlea  R..  in 
Glanamann. 
Christopher  F. 


Hemming.  Richard  P.,  Glynn.  Py""**  W. 


Jr 

Flenniken,  Michael  E. 
Fletcher.  Patrick  J. 
Flood.  Jeffrey  L. 
Flores,  Pablo  J. 
Flowers.  PhUlp  R. 
Fluker,  James  A. 
Fluta,  Raymond  A. 
Plynt,  David  B. 
Fodor,  Louis  C. 
Folkman.  Stewart  O. 
Folts.  Ricky  A. 
Fontana,  Stephen  J. 
Foraker.  AUen  8. 
Forbes,  Clarence 
Ford.  John  F. 
Ford,  Johnnie  E. 
Ford.  WUUam  P. 
Formby,  Boy  Q. 
Fortik.  Donald  F. 
roster,  Michael  8. 


Goen.  Lewis  W. 
Gokey.  Jamea  W. 
Golden.  Larry  F. 
Golden.  Blchard  F. 
Goldstein.  Abraham  J. 
GoUe.  Stephen  J. 
Good.  Layne  W. 
Goodman,  Joe  A. 
Ooodricti,  Boyd  L. 
Goodwin.  Bobert  A., 

m 

Gorana.  Laity  D. 
Gorman.  Joibn.  J.  Jr. 
Gorakl.  Tbomaa  H. 
Gorton.  Grant  J.  n. 
Grace.  Robert  M. 
Gragg,  Charlea  H. 
Graham.  TliomaB  H. 
Graham,  WUllam  R. 
Oranade,  Walter  K. 
Grant,  Ftands  J.  Jr. 


Edwards,  Kenneth  P.        Foster.  Thomaa  W.       Gnvea.  Oavto  W. 
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Or»7.  CbvlM  L. 
Onty.OttryK. 
any.  Blcbftrd  J. 
Qrayblll.  Jon  O. 
areen.  JmrnasP. 
Qnen.KeTlnP. 
OtcMi.  Itarton  W. 
Oraea.  Michael  J. 
Oreen.  Blcbard  H. 
Orcen.  Terry  A. 
Greene.  Bobby  E. 
Greene.  Brenton  C. 
Greene.  Bvctett  L. 
Greene.  Stephen  D. 
Greiuouk,  Job.i  G. 
Orlep.  RAymond  J. 
Grifln.P»ulM. 
GrliBn.  wmiam  R. 
Grlffitb.  BuMeU  L. 
GrUBtbs.  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Qrlgsby,  Stanley  H. 
Cht>enlg.  Stanley  R. 
Oroas,  Thomas  M. 
Orubb,  Francis  B.,  Jr. 
Grubba.  Kenneth  K. 
Guertln.  Stanley  O. 
Guest.  Ftank  B.  Ill 
Gunn.  Donald  P. 
Gurke,  Lee  S. 
Guaette.  Cbarles  J.  Ill 
Gyles.  Leon  L. 
Hafner,  Kenneth  D. 
Haggerty.  Jerry  M. 
Hagstrom.  David  W. 
Hagatrom.  Gary  J. 
Hagy.  Michael  B. 
Habn.  Keith  D. 
Hahn.  Raymond 
Hale,  John  P. 
Hale,  Nathaniel 
Hales,  David  D. 
Hall,  AUen  B. 
Hall,  Garry  R. 
HaU.  GaryM. 
Hall,  Howard  R. 
Hall,  James  B. 
HaU.  Larry  W. 
HaU.  Mark  Q. 
HaU.  Ronald  E. 
Hallenbeck,  Amos  E., 

Jr. 
Halllhan.  Timothy  J. 
HamUton.  Robert  E.. 

Jr. 
HamUton,  Tliomas  D. 
Hamilton.  WUllam  L. 

m 

Hammock,  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
Hardee,  James  B. 
Harlow.  WUllam  R.. 

Jr. 
Harmon,  Sidney  W. 
Harmon.  WUllam  C. 
Harms,  Alfred  G.,  Jr. 
Harper,  Gregory  P. 
Harrell,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Harris.  Lester  L. 
Harrison.  John  T. 
Harrop.  John  K. 
Hart.  David  T..  Jr. 
Hart.  WUllam  S. 
HartmuUer.  Roger  L., 

Jr. 
Harvey.  Fred  S..  Jr. 
HarweU.  Michael  A. 
Haseltlne.  Raymond 

F. 
HaaUna.  Michael  L. 
Haas.  Timothy  F. 
Hatcher.  BuaaeU  L.. 

Jr. 

Hatcher.  WUllam  L. 
in 

Hawkins.  Bruce  W. 
Hawkins.  Larry 
Hawkins.  Stephen  G. 
Hawkins.  Wayne  R. 
Hawver,  wuiiam  a 
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Hayes,  Bradd  C. 
Hayes,  James  A. 
Hayea.  Thomas  M. 
Haynes.  Arthur  D. 
Heard,  Chester  A. 
Heath.  Donald  E. 
Heath.  Gregory  G. 
Heatley.  Charles  J.  ni 
Hebert,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Hebert,  Edward  B. 
Hedegor,  John  W. 
Heinz,  Stephen  G. 
Held,  John  M. 
Helgeson,  Marc  A. 
Helton,  James  N. 
Hendersbot,  Robert  P. 
Hendricks,  Leon  A. 
Henley,  Ronald  W. 
Hennessy,  Raymond 

M. 
Henry,  Douglas  D. 
Henry,  WUlUm  D. 
Henry.  WUllam  J.,  Jr. 
Henson,  John  W. 
Herbert,  Garry  L. 
Hergenreter.  Dennis 

D. 
Hergenroeder,  James 
Herger,  Joseph  F. 
Hermanson,  Bruce 
Hermellni;,  Theodore 

A.,  Jr. 
Herabey,  Scott  H. 
Hess,  Cbarles  M. 
Hess,  Mark  W. 
Hess,  Nathan  M. 
Hewett,  Ronald  E. 
Heywortb,  Lawrence 

m 

Hlckey,  Daniel  G. 
Hicks,  Leonard  L. 
Hlggtns,  Robert  A. 
Hlgglns,  Timothy 
HIU,  BUly  P. 
Hill.  Ronald  M. 
HlUerman,  Larry  A. 
Hilton,  WUllam  R. 
Hlmmelwrlght,  Heber 

H. 
Hlngle,  Leander  L..  Jr. 
Hltt,  Curtis  W. 
Hlveley.  Howard  D. 
Hobgood.  Gordon  B., 

Jr. 
Hoden,  John  G.  n 
Hodermarsky,  George 

T. 
Hoert,  Michael  J. 
Hoewing.  Gerald  L. 
Hoffman.  James  H. 
Hoffoes,  Peter  O. 
Hogan,  John  E. 
Hoke,  Mark  A. 
Holewa.  John  G. 
Holland,  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
Holland,  James  E. 
HoUand,  WlUUun  W. 
HoUenbach, 

James  W. 
Holllmon.  Geoffrey  L. 
HoUlngswortb, 

Arnold  G. 
HoUlster,  John  E. 
HoUoweU. 

Christopher  W. 
Holmes,  Thomas  B. 
Holmqulst,  Kurt  E. 
Holmstrom.  Garry 
Holt. 

Benjamin  L..  Jr. 
Holyoak.  Joseph  G. 
Holzmann,  Kenneth  R. 
Homier.  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Hooper.  James  E. 
Hope.  Roger  K. 
Hopkins, 

Hubert  D..  Jr. 
Boppus,  Michael  L. 
Horals.  Brian  J. 
Hormuth.  Thomas  P. 
Home.  Charles  H.  Jr. 


Home.  Richard  A. 
Hornung,  Scott  A. 
Horsley,  RusseU  D. 
Horton.  Daniel  W. 
Hosier,  Mark  S. 
Houck.  Andrew  W. 
Houck.  Oran  L. 
Houck,  Timothy  L. 
Houk,  WllUam  A. 
Uoule,  Normand  A. 
Hoyermale. 

MarkD. 
Howard.  David  O. 
Howe.  David  B. 
Howe,  Robert  H. 
HoweU,  Wayne  M. 
Hubbard,  John  H. 
Huber.  BUchael  E. 
Hughes.  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  Joseph  A. 
Hughes,  Thomas  F. 
Hughes,  WUllam  B. 
HuU.  David  C. 
Hume,  John  G..  Jr. 
Humphries.  Arthur  A. 
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Buryk.  Mlrlan  K. 
RuanU.  Howard  a 
BusseU.  Pan!  K. 
RusseU.  Bobert  W. 
Butberford.  Allan 
Butkowakt  Edwin  G. 
BuUedge.  WUllam  C. 


RevoUnsky.  Joseph  A.  rji^i.  Dennis  L..  m 


Reynolds.  John  C 
Rhodes.  John  A. 
Rhodes,  Tbomas  W., 

Jr. 
Rhudy,  Carl  E. 
Rice,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Richards,  Neil  R. 
Richards,  PhlUp  E. 
Richardson.  Etonald 
Richardson. 

Isaac  E.,  ni 
Richardson,  Jack 


Ryblnakl.  Michael 

Sack.  AlvlnL. 

Sackett,  Craig  P. 

Sagl.  John  P. 

Sakre.  Larry  L. 

Saleml.  Edward  M. 

Salinas,  Manuel  G. 
,  Samar.  Jack  J..  Jr. 
'Sampson,  John  A. 

Samuel,  Gary  B. 

Sanders.  John  B. 

Bandknop,  John  B. 


Richardson.  James  D.  ganford,  lieaUe  M..Jr. 
Richardson, 


Kenneth  A. 
Rlckman.  Loy  D..  Jr. 
Rlckman,  WUllam  L. 
Riddle,  Richard  A. 
Ridgway,  Donald  C. 
Rledy,  John  A. 
Rlegger,  Robert  R. 
Rlggs,  Marvin  J. 
Ringer, 

Charles  E..  Jr. 
Rlordan,  Michael  E. 
RlBh,  Bobert  D. 
Rlvenes,  Tver  J.,  m 
Blvera,  Jaime 
Blvera,  Bobert 
Bobbins,  Brian  A. 
Roberaon. 

William  H.,  m 
Roberts,  Dana  A. 
Roberts,  John  D.  F. 
Roberts,  Michael  C. 
Roberts.  Paul  E. 
Roberts,  Peter  G. 
Roberts,  Balph  D.. 

Jr. 
Robertson,  Ronald  L. 
Robey,  Richard  E., 

Jr. 
Roblllartf. 

Ronald  W. 
Robinson,  John  O. 
Robinson,  John  D.. 

Jr. 
Roblson,  Richard  A. 
Roble.  Woodrow  J. 
Rockleln. 

Timothy  A. 
RockweU, 

Donald  E.,  TTT 
Rodeffer,  Ronnie  L. 
Roderick,  Dennis  P. 
Bcdger=.  Richard  L. 
Rodgers.  WllUam  K. 
Roemer.  Oeoffrey  8. 
Rogers.  James  B. 
Rogers.  John  D. 
Rogers.  Mark  A. 
Rohlfs,  H.  Warren, 

Jr. 
Rollins,  David  C. 
Bomann,  John  E. 
Roper,  John  N.,  m 
Rosenberg.  I  eo  C. 
Ross,  Jessie  C.  Jr. 
Ross,  Jim  A. 


Santangelo,  James  A. 
Saasen,  Grant  W. 
SaiUs,  Aubrey  P. 
Saunders.  Kennth  P. 
Saur.  Joseph  M. 
Savage,  Bobert  B. 
Savldge.  Patrick  J. 
Sax,  Karl,  n 
Scamlhom.  Marvin  B. 
Scarbo,  Kurt  M. 
Schack.  Bobert  P. 
Schaeffer,  Jacob  D. 
Schalk,  John  X. 
SchaU,  George  K,  Jr. 
Schelne,  Murray 
Scbempf ,  Peter  W. 
Schepman.  Dennis  W. 
Scherr,  Michael  H. 
SchUd.  WUllam  A. 
Schmidt.  Joseph  D..  Jr. 
Schmidt.  Bobert  H. 
Schmidt,  WUllam  B. 

Rrtn«t»mitnn     John  A. 

Schneberger.  Scott  L. 
Schneider,  Jamea  E. 
Schneider,  Blchard  C. 
SchneUenberger, 

James  E. 
Sctaobert.  Frederick  O. 

Jr. 
Schoonover,  Bobert  A. 
Schopp,  Dean  W. 
Schoiic,  John  F. 
Schoulda,  Craig  C. 
Schrobo,  Stephen  M. 
Schroeder,  MUton  D. 
Scbuknecht.  Blchard  E. 
Scbuler,  John  J. 
Schutzman,  Jay  S. 
Schwab,  John  B. 
Schwaller,  Gregory  A. 
Schwartz.  Bobert  W. 
Schwenke.  George  W. 
Scott,  Charles  B 
Scott,  Donald  G. 
Scott,  Jeff  C. 
Scott,  John  B. 
Scott.  Kenneath  H..  Jr. 
Sebastian.  Stacy  E. 
Secklnger.  David  N. 
Secorsky,  Thomas  A. 
Seeley,  John  B^  Jr. 
Seelos,  Robert  C. 
Seefers,  WllUam  J. 
Seitz,  Thomas  A. 
Selde,  Peter  J. 
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Sellers,  Bon*ld  E. 
Bentmen.  OrrlUe  L. 
SerhAD,  IfATvln  T. 
ShAiinon,  John  T. 
Sberp,  Larry  R. 
StuLipe,  Bruce  S. 
Sbatzer,  Lewla  A.,  Jr. 
Sbaver,  Srlc  B. 
Sbaw.  Daniel  N. 
Sbaw,  David  B. 
Shaw,  Samuel  D. 
Sbeflleld.  EUrold  L. 
Sbekem,  Murat 
Shepard,  Douglas  L. 
Shepberd,  Wilbur  F. 
Shepherd,  William  M. 
Sbeppard,  Bruce  E. 
Sbeppard.  Walter  T. 
Sbeppard,  WUllazn  L., 

Jr. 
Sherer,  Charles  T.,  m 
Sherfesee.  Louis,  HI 
Sherrard,  John  C. 
Sberrard.  Martin  V. 
Sherry,  Kevin  J. 
Shields,  Robert  D. 
Shocur,  Ray  L.,  Jr. 
Shockley.  William  R. 
Shook,  Merwyn  R. 
Shuir,  Alien  R. 
Sbuk,  John  O. 
Shuman,  Edward  S. 
Sbutt.  WUUam  L. 
Sides,  John  E. 
Slgmon,  Kennls  L. 
Silvers.  Richard  A. 
Simmons,  John  W..  II 
Simmons,  Michael  L. 
Slmpkins,  Earl  L.,  Jr 
Simpson,  Paul  L. 
Sinclair,  WUllam  P., 

Jr. 
Stpe,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Slple,  Roy  C. 
Slnnans,  Lance  D. 
SlUer.  Stephen  D. 
Skaban.  Michael  W. 
Skldmore,  Maynard  B. 
Skllle.  Alan  J. 
SUnner,  WUllam  E. 
Sklrm.  Oeorge  L..  m 
Skurskl,  Paul  R. 
Slater,  Arthur  P. 
Slaton.  Steven  O. 
Slattery.  Patrick  J. 
Slowlk,  Robert  L. 
Smartt,  Douglas  A. 
Smith,  Charles  H. 
Smith,  Chester  B. 
Smith,  Douglas  V. 
Smith.  Oary  J.  E. 
Smith,  Oary  L. 
Smith,  Gregory  C. 
Smith,  Harris  L. 
Smith,  Jeffrey  T. 
Smith,  Jerry  C. 
Smith,  Lawrence  D. 
Smith,  Paul  T. 
Smith,  Richard  C. 
Smith,  Richard  M. 
Smith,  Richard  M.,  Jr 
Smith.  Stephen  W. 
Smith,  Steven  M. 
Smith,  Stuart  W. 
Smith,  Thomas  E. 
Smith,  Thomas  M. 
Smith,  Thomas  P. 
Smoogen.  James  L. 
Snell,  Dean  A. 
Snell,  Stephen  F. 
Snlgg,  Steven  W. 
Snyder,  Michael  D. 
Sobl,  John  H.  HI 
Solomon,  Robert 
Somers,  Larry  L. 
Sontag,  WlUlam  C. 
Sorrentino,  Ludwlg  A 
Sowa.  Phillip  L. 
Sowers,  Bobby  O. 
Sowers.  Oary  O. 


Sowers,  James  B. 
Spangler,  Oary  Q. 
SpaiUdlng,  Robert  P.. 

Jr. 
Spe«r,  John  P. 
Speer,  Robert  O. 
Spencer,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Sperberg,  Lester  W., 

Jr. 
Sponholz,  Richard  O. 
Spratt,  Warren  E.,  Jr. 
Squires,  Monte  A. 
Stables,  Thomas  B., 

m 

Staebll,  Christopher 

P. 
Staehr,  James  P. 
Stamets,  Jon  A. 
Stankoskl,  John  S. 
Stansfleld,  James  D., 

m 

Staples.  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Stark,  Richard  R. 
Stark,  Terry  M. 
Stark,  Thomas  A., 
Starr,  Kenneth  W., 
Stasi,  Prank  A.,  Jr., 
St  Clair.  Kenneth  M.. 

Jr. 
Stedlng.  Michael  W. 
Steelman,  WUUam  J. 
Steffen.  David  J. 
Stephens,  Robert  C. 
Stepenson,  Thomas 

R. 
Steussy,  WlUlam  H. 
Stevens,  Ira  B. 
Stevens,  Paul  H. 
Stevenson,  Charles  A. 
Steward,  Paul  E..  Jr. 
Stewart.  Prank  W. 
Stewart.  Richard  K. 
Stewart,  Richard  M. 
Stewart,  WUllam  D. 
Stltes,  Lloyd  T.,  Jr. 
Stoddard,  David  V. 
Stoddard,  Larry  C. 
Stomboll.  James  R. 
Stone.  James  B.,  Jr. 
Stone,  Timothy  O. 
Stoner,  Donald  W. 
Storer.  David  O. 
Storez,  Robert  A. 
Strain,  Hugh  J. 
Strait.  Chester  E. 
Strickland,  Leroy  H. 
Strickland,  Peter  B. 
Strobofer,  Clifford  J., 

Jr. 
Struble,  James  P. 
Stuart,  Robert  W. 
Stuckert,  Bruce  T. 
Stuermann,  Walter  P. 
Stuhlman,  Robert  H. 
StuU.  Mark  J. 
Sturm,  James  R. 
Stutler,  Frank  O.,  Jr. 
Subalusky,  WUUam  T.. 

Jr. 
SuUivan.  Edward  L. 
Sullivan,  Kerry  J. 
Suman.  Steven  M. 
SummerUn,  Michael  D. 
Sundln.  Melvln  L. 
Sutter.  Ellis  D..  m 
Swain.  Donald  A. 
Swanberg,  Geoffrey  M. 
Swanson.  Raymond  P. 
Swartz.  LoweU  F. 
Sweet.  John  L. 
Szemborski,  Stanley  R. 
Szydlowski.  Chester  P. 
Tabing.  Mark  D. 
Tackett,  Kevin  J. 
TaUpsky,  Richard  W. 
Talton.  Oeorge  M..  ni 
Taplett,  Kenneth  J. 
Tate,  Rusaell  E. 
Taylor,  Arch  E. 


Taylor,  Donald  W. 
Taylor.  James  E. 
Taylor,  Joseph  E. 
Taylor,  Lee  B. 
Taylor,  Robert  E. 
Taylor,  Ronald  D. 
Taylor,  Samuel  W. 
Tennant,  John  W. 
Terlizzl,  Thomas  P. 
TerreU,  Mark  R. 
Tetlow,  PhUlp  C. 
Tetlow,  Thomas  O. 
Thaggard,  Robert  S., 

Jr. 
Thalman,  David  M. 
Thames,  Charles  M. 
Thayer,  Paul  L. 
Therrlen,  Alfred  E. 
Thomas,  Donald  R. 
Thomas,  Francis  F. 
Thomas,  Harry  F. 
Thomas,  Joseph  W. 
Thomas,  Mark  A. 
Thomas,  Michael  C. 
Thompson,  Alan  J. 
Thompson,  Charles  E. 
Thompson,  Clarence 

E. 
Thompson,  Oeorge  A. 
Thompson,  James  J. 
Thompson,  Jerry  D. 
Thomson,  David  D. 
Thornton,  James  T. 
Thorpe,  Lloyd  A. 
Thurman,  Alan  B. 
Thyfault,  Marlon  E. 
Tlemey,  Olenn  P. 
Tllden,  AveriU  E. 
Tlmmester,  Terry  W. 
Tinuns,  Terry  W. 
Tipps.  Richard  D. 
Tlpsword,  WUUam  H . 

Jr. 
Tody.  Stephen  L. 
Toennles.  Peter  E. 
Tomlinson.  PhllUp  F. 
Toney,  James  H. 
Torres.  Alexander  O. 
Toeatto,  Francis  L. 
Towclmak,  William  R.. 

Jr. 
Townes.  John  W..  Ill 
Townsend,  James  L. 
Townsend,  Ronald  D. 
Travis,  Thomas  L. 
Trlbelhom,  Ronald  W. 
Trudell,  Michael  A. 
Truitt,  Benjamin 
T»7tten,  Dean  O. 
Tucker,  Charles  W 
Tucker.  Malcolm  R 
Tuggle.  Richard  H. 
Tumbull.  Steven  S. 
Turner.  Donald  P. 
Turner.  James  S..  Jr. 
Turner,  Jay  E. 
Turner,  Terry  L. 
Turriff.  David  J. 
Turvllle.  WUUam  C. 

Jr. 
Tuttle.  Larry  J. 
Tyler.  Warner  R. 
Ulaszewski.  Terence  J 
Ulrlch.  Henry  O.,  in 
Underwood,  Jefferson 

G. 
Uplinger,  Joseph  C. 
UsU,  Felix  M.,  m 
Utermohlen.  PYank  H. 
trtsch,  Frank  R. 
Utschlg,  lliomas  J. 
Utterback.  Robert  A. 
Uttich.  Richard  M. 
Valenta,  David  M. 
Vandeman,  Frank  L.. 

IV 
Vandover,  David  L. 
Vanboy.  WUUam  A. 
Varley.  John  C. 
Vassar.  William  L. 
Veldstra,  Daniel  R. 


Venable,  Ted  J. 
Verbrvigge,  Kenneth  E. 
Vercher,  John  B. 
Vetsch,  WUUam  J. 
Vlck,  Paul  S. 
VlgUenzone,  Dennis  E. 
VUlarosa,  John  P. 
Vines,  Ltury  P.,  Sr. 
Vogel.  Paul  H. 
Wade,  PhUUp  M. 
Wadlngton,  Clair  A. 
Wagemaker,  Wallace 

J. 
Wagner,  Cort  D. 
Wagner,  RandaU  D. 
Wals,  Richard  J. 
Wakefield,  Stanley  I. 
Wakeman,  BAark 
Wales,  Richard  A. 
Walker,  David  L. 
Walker,  Donald  B. 
Walker,  Frank  T.,  Jr. 
Walker,  John  B. 
WaU,  Allan  D. 
Wallace,  David  K. 
Wallace.  Edward  C. 
Wallace.  Howard  A.. 

Jr. 
Walsh.  Thomas  M. 
Walters.  Chester  H. 
Walters,  John  J. 
Walters,  Ronald  W. 
Walton,  Jerry  E. 
Ward,  Charles  R. 
Wargo,  Joseph  W. 
Warren,  Floyd  D.,  Jr. 
Wasbam.  Oary  I. 
Watson,  Chester  A.,  Jr. 
Watson.  John  L. 
Watson.  John  R. 
Watt,  Alexander  Y.,  Jr. 
Weatberlngton, 

Michael  W. 
Weaver,  Charles  8. 
Weaver, 

Christopher  E. 
Webber.  Thomas  C. 
Webber.  William  L..  lU. 
Wedding.  Gregory  L. 
WegTzyn.  Rajnniond  R. 
Weiss,  Christopher  L. 
Welch.  Daniel  R. 
Weller.  Wayne  L. 
WeUlng.  David  C. 
WeUman.  WUllam  E. 
Welsh,  Edward  J.,  in 
Welsh.  Harold  K.,  Jr. 
Wendling,  Joseph  A. 
Werner,  Gerald  C. 
Wesselhoff, 

Stephen  T. 
Wessman,  Mark  D. 
West.  James  C  Jr. 
West,  tlichael  C. 
Westbrook,  Gary  M. 
Westhoff.  Dennis  A. 
Westmoreland, 

William  D. 
Wharton,  Darryl  M. 
Wheeler,  Richard  C. 
Whlddon,  WlUlam  D. 
Whllden,  Francis  C. 
Whi taker,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
White,  Bradley  T. 
White,  Grover  L.,  in 
White,  Harold  K. 
White,  Joseph  M. 
White,  Paul  M. 
White,  PhUUp  J. 
Whltmlre,  Dewey  L. 
Whitney.  Darrell  E. 
Whitney.  John  D. 
Whitt.  David  F. 
Whittle.  Alfred  J.,  m 
Wick,  Carl  B. 
Wiggins,  Bryan  D.,  Jr. 
Wiggins,  Ronald  L.. 

Jr. 
WUe,  Ted  S. 
WUey,  Ronald  A. 


WUhelm.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Wllklns.  Bruce  A. 
WUlard,  Jimmy  W. 
WiUenbrock,  Eric  F. 
WUllams,  Bruce  A. 
WlUlams,  Charles  B. 
Williams,  Douglas  H. 
WUllams,  David  M. 
WlUlams,  Donald  G., 

Jr. 
WUllams, 

Oalbralth  D.,  Jr. 
Williams,  Gary  E. 
WUllams,  Marcus  S. 
WUllams,  Michael  L. 
WUllams,  WUUe  L. 
Williams,  WUUam  R. 
WUUamson,  John  D. 
Willis,  Thurman  L. 
Wilmoth,  James  W. 
Wilson,  Bryan  P. 
Wilson,  Eric  T. 
Wilson,  GeolTrey  P. 
Wilson,  James  T. 
WilsMi,  John  E. 
Wilson,  Larry  L. 
WUson.  Millard  J. 
Wilson.  Steven  D. 
Wlnsted,  Bradley  T. 
Winter,  Dennis  A. 
Winter,  John  H. 


Wolklng,  Fred  L. 
Wood,  Don  A. 
Wood,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Woodard,  John  H. 
Woodford,  Joseph  P. 
Woolard,  Reginald  W., 

n 

Wooldrldge,  Gregory 

C. 
Worley,  James  L. 
Worms,  Brent  L. 
Worwetz,  Harry  J. 
Wright,  Jon  R. 
Wright,  Richard  F. 
Wright,  WUbur  G. 
Wunsch,  Charles  S. 
Wylie,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Yeatman,  Lawrence  L. 
Yee,  Thomas  H. 
Yonce,  WUllam  S. 
York.  WUllam  J. 
Young,  Cassin,  II 
Young,  David  K. 
Young.  Kerry  A. 
Youngblood.  David  R.. 

Jr. 
Youngman.  Kenneth 

R.,  Jr. 
Yount,  Rlchart  F. 
Zajlcek.  Richard  G. 
Zakem.  Jeffrey  S. 
Zambernardl.  Paul  A. 
Zell.  WUllam  B..  Jr. 


Wise,  John  R. 

Wlttkamp.  'Hiomas  M. 

Wlttmann.  WiUiam  W.  ZeUinskl,  Leon  J. 

Wnek,  Francis  M.  Zeitler,  Oeorge  D. 

Wolfe.  Wayne  L.  Zltzelman.  PhUip  W. 

Wolford.  Earl  L.  Zysk.  Thomas  S. 

The  foUowlng-named  women  Ueutenants 
of  the  n.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  commander  in 
the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  5771  and  5791,  subject  to 
quaUflcation  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adams,  Mary  P.  Hufford,  Harriett  M. 

Almendlnger,  Sylvia  S.  Janssens,  Carol  J. 


Batchellor,  Mary  P. 
Berger,  JaneUyn  L. 
Berkowitz,  Anne  L. 
Beuerleln,  Susan  C. 
Blackwood, 

Elizabeth  A. 
Bradshaw.  Norlne  A. 


Keefer,  Jolene  K. 
Latsch,  Bonnie  C. 
Lentz,  Linda  M. 
Llberatore,  Mary  A. 
Mauim,  Margaret  A. 
McLean,  Carolyn  J. 
Meldrum,  Mary  S. 


Breimeman,  Cynthia  A  Messier,  Dorothy  U 


Brown,  Nellie  R. 
ClvleUo,  Constance  E 
demons,  Patricia  E. 
Coffey,  Rickee  E. 
D&rnstaedt,  Gloria  J. 
Day,  Sharon  P. 
Deal.  Carolyn  F. 
Deblen,  Margaret  S. 
Elkins.  Marlene  M. 
Estrada.  Carmen  C. 
Evans,  Carol  A. 
Ferris,  Judith  B. 
Foley.  Kathleen  J. 
Froman.  Veronica  Z. 
George.  Caroline  W. 
Golden,  Mary  F.  S. 
Grabiel,  Marolee 
Gramprle,  Gail  L. 
Gurke,  Sharon  M. 
Hallahan,  Dorothy  E. 
Hammer,  Susan  C. 
Hanel,  Lynne  E. 
Haney,  Connie  L. 
Harlow,  Margaret  A. 
Harrisonbrown, 

Dorothy  S. 
Hell,  Frances  T. 
Hoag.  Trudy  L. 

In  the  Mabinx 


MUler,  Barbara  J. 
Mlskelly,  Elizabeth  T. 
Mullen.  ECathleen  A. 
Nevlns.  Linda  O. 
OUver,  Diane  E. 
O'Meara,  Jacqueline 
O'SulUvan.  Kathleen 
Paige.  Kathleen  K. 
Prevatte,  Carolyn  V. 
Ricker.  BJargaret  A. 
Robinson,  fflierry  L. 
Rose.  Marilyn  R. 
Schmidt,  Dorothy  J. 
Shaughnesay,  Ruth  C. 
Shipman,  Mary  C. 
Smith,  Linda  M. 
Stevenson,  Susan  M. 
Turrentlne.  LuAnne  A. 
Vatiklotis.  Darlene  W. 
Walker,  Mary  A. 
Washington,  Audrey  L. 
Wiechert,  Annette  M. 
Wlegand,  Sue  L. 
WUllams,  Arrena  S. 
Winkler,  Valerie  B. 
Wood.  Nancy  E. 
Wright.  Catherine  8. 


COBPS 


The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  Ueutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  VS.  Code,  sec- 
tion 5673,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for  as  provided  by  law : 
Adams,  John  H.  Allen.  Travis  M. 

Albertson.  Scott  A.         Aller.  Robert  C. 
Allen.  John  J.  Anderson.  David  R. 
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Bacskowskl,  Ronald  F 
Baden.  Kurt  A. 
Barkell.  Leland  H. 
Barker.  Howard  F. 
BamhUl.  Leander  D. 
Bartow.  Allen  B. 
Bergman.  Kenneth  R. 
Berry.  John  L. 
Bizzaro.  Michael  J. 
Blackwell,  WiUiam  B. 
Bott.  Richard  P. 
Brownlowe.  James  F. 
Burke.  Nancy  L. 
Burke.  Thomas  L. 
Burlingham.  Donald 

M. 
Bumham,  Lyle  J. 
Burr,  Monte  L. 
Bush.  Jeffrey  L. 
Cadwell,  Stephen  P. 
Cassiano.  Francis  A., 

Jr. 
Castagnero,  Michael  C 
Chandler,  Gerald  R. 

Jr. 
Clement,  William  I. 
dine,  Richard  O. 
Clonlnger,  John  L. 


Colvln.  Jeffrey  T. 
Cotsonas,  Peter  J. 
CottereU,  Robert  A. 
Crsbbe,  James  A. 
Dambra,  David  F. 
Damm,  Raymond  C, 

Jr. 
Davis,  WUUam  W. 
Dlmarco,  Edward  P., 
Jr. 

Dorsey,  Joshua  W..  IV 

Durham.  Elizabeth  W. 

Edmonson,  Richard  D. 

Elliott,  Kris 

Emerlck,  David  P. 

Ferguson,  Bert  M. 

Flack,  Kenneth  N. 

Forde,  Eric  J. 

Fomi,  Ernest  H.,  m 

Putch,  Lee  P. 

GalU,  John  E. 

Garrett,  Joseoh  D.,  Jr. 
:.  OasklU,  Peyton  T. 

Olosser,  Oordon  W. 

Good,  Patrick  R. 

Grabbe,  IiCchael  T. 

Graham,  John  B. 

Griffith,  Edwin  J. 


Orlggs,  Frederick  R., 

m 

Haines,  David  C. 
Hayes,  Mark  E. 
Haynes,  James  R. 
Heldhauaen.  Eric 
Handanogo,  Kathleen 

O. 
Henry,  Hugh  A. 
HlU,  Jean-Pierre 
Houck.  Richard  O. 
Howard,  Cbarlton  T., 

m 

Howard,  Glen  W. 
Huetteman,  Mark  A. 
Hunter,  Gregory  B. 
Igel,  John  R. 
Ingram.  Donald  M. 
Jamison.  James  F. 
Janlsko.  Robert  P. 
Jones,  Ronald  C,  Jr. 
Jones,  Russell  I. 
Joslah,  ArceUo  H. 
Klrby,  John  C  Jr. 
Klsh,  David  A. 
Kluba.  Robert  P..  Jr. 
Kohlman,  Ralph  H. 
Korean,  Lee 


Lampugnano,  Matthew 
Letter,  Patrick  F. 
Lehenbauer,  Dale  L. 
Lengyel,  David  M. 
Levin.  Boas  M. 
Llndblad.  Thomas  J. 
Lloyd,  Scot  D. 
Udinelas,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Lovlza,  Thomas  P. 
Lowe,  John  A. 
Lynch,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Maclnnes,  Richard  L. 
Manns,  Edwin 
Martinez,  George  O., 

Jr. 
Martynenko. 

AlexandCT  V. 
McDonald,  Michael  G. 
McKlnney, 

Franklin  D.,  Jr. 
McLean,  Oary  D. 
McMaster,  John  D. 
Meek,  VlrgU  D.  D. 
MlUer.  Oeorge  T. 
Bflnes,  Janle  L. 
MisUck,  Gregory  K. 
MuUikln.  Michael  E. 
Nagao.  Daniel  R. 


Nivala.  Gregg  R. 
CDonoghue,  Dennis 

P. 
Olaen.  Mark  T. 
Padllla.  Reuben  A. 
Paris.  Jon  S. 
Pickering.  Richard  A. 
Porr,  Walter  H„  Jr. 
Qulnn,  Michael  E. 
Raggo,  Steven  L. 
RandaU,  Jerome  T. 
Baum.  Henry  O. 
Raymond,  Dairyl  K. 
Rledel,  David  A. 
Rives,  Ronald  H. 
Saballa,  Alexis  C. 
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Smith.  Lee  A.,  Jr. 
Sneed,  Marcus 
Sorenauii,  Jeffliey  t*. 
Spehn.  8t^li«n  L. 
Stoddard.  Harold  C. 
Siqtctaaik.  Paul  H. 
Talaey,  Bradley  C. 
Taylor.  Jobn  O. 
Taylor.  Patrlda  B. 
Tbonqison,  Charles  T. 
Thompson.  Kenneth  J 

Jr. 
Ttkoreaon.  Brian  K. 
Tnmock.  WUUam  8. 
Tuset,  Jeffrey  H. 
Ullrich.  Tliomas  8. 


San  Agustin,  Joaeph  A.  Verducd.  Anthony  J. 


Schmidt. 

Christopher  W. 
Scbrader,  David  L. 
Scott,  Kevin  M. 
Sebrechts.  Claire  A. 
Sheffield.  Sharon  L. 
SbiUtU,  Keith  O. 
Sleczkowski,  Keith  B. 
Skldmore,  Harley  T., 

in 

Slater,  Richard  S. 
Smith,  Gerald  O.,  Jr. 


Von  Llpaey. 

Roderick  K. 
Walsh.  Kathleen  A. 
WatkliM,  Stanley  H. 
Wencd.  Martin  J..  Jr. 
Williams.  Douglas  U 
Williams,  Montel  B. 
WoolleU.  Donald  E. 
Wykoff.  Michael  D. 
Yates,  Thomas  M. 
Young.  Jerry  T. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Pord, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord.— Psalms  33 :  12. 

Almighty  Ood.  we  invoke  Tour  blessing 
upon  us  as  we  begin  this  new  session. 
With  the  background  of  turmoil  and 
anxiety  in  our  world,  we  open  our  hearts 
to  Your  spirit  as  You  fill  our  lives  with 
Your  love.  Take  from  us  all  selfishness 
and  undue  pride  that  we  may  be  free 
to  do  the  works  of  righteousness.  As  we 
experience  the  power  of  Your  forgiveness 
and  grace,  may  we  Uvc  our  faith  in  deeds 
of  service  and  compassion.  Always  give 
us  understanding,  patience,  and  wisdom 
that  we  may  desire  reconciliation  and 
peace  all  our  days.  Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
232,  96th  Congress,  the  House  will  now 
proceed  to  organizational  business. 

The  Clerk  will  utilize  the  electronic 
system  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


[BoUIfo.  1] 

Abdnor 

Aahbrook 

Benjamin 

Addabbo 

Atkinson 

Bennett 

Akaka 

Bereuter 

Albosta 

BafalU 

Bethune 

Alexander 

BaUey 

BevUl 

Ambro 

Baldtu 

Bieesi 

Anderson. 

Barnard 

Bingbam 

CalU. 

Barnes 

Blanobard 

Andrews, 

na^iwtati 

Boggs 

N.Dak. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Boland 

Annunzio 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Boiling 

Anthony 

BedeU 

Boner 

Applegate 

BeUenaon 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfltfd 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burlison 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhiUlp 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Clausen 

Cl*y 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coelbo 

Coleman 

CoUins,m. 

CoUlns,Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Oonyers 

Corcoran 

Oorman 

Cotter 

Ooughlin 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Danltf.  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davia.Mich. 

Davis,  S.O. 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwlnaki 

Devlne 

IMcklnson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Doman 

Downey 

Drln«n 

Dunaa3i,Oieg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Bigar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 


Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

Englirti 

Brdahl 

Erlenbom 

Brtel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascdl 

Fazio 

Pen  wick 

Ferraro 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Pllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forty  the 

Fountain 

Frenzd 

Frost 

Fuqaa 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

ntmtmrt 

OibbonH 

Oingrlch 

Oinn 

OUckman 

Oore 

Oradiaon 

Oramm 

Oraialey 

Gray 

Oreen 

Grliham 

Ouarlni 

Oudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

HaU,Ohlo 

HaU,Tex. 

UamUton 

Hflmmer- 
schmldt 

Hance 

Hanlegr 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

HiUU 

Bolt 


Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jobnaon,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KeUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogoviek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomaralno 

Latta 

Leacb,  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Lent 

Levltaa 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefller 

Long.  La. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lxmdlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

MoOonnack 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Maries 

Marienee 

Martin 

MathU 

Matsul 

Mattox 

MavToules 

MSSBOU 


Mica 
Michel 

MlUer,  calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mineta 


MltcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU.  H.T. 

Moakley 

MoffeU 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorfaead.Fa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nedal 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

OTleUl 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panette 

Paahayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangei 

Ratchford 


Begula 

Rbodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Boetenkowskl 

Boybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Buaao 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

SebeUua 

Heiberllng 

Senaenbrenner 

Sbannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

St  Oennatn 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

StenboUn 

Stewart 

Stockman 


Stakes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

SwUt 

Syiiiiiis 

Synar 

TBuke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trailer 

Trtble 

UdaU 

Oilman 

VanDeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

VanUc 

Vento 

Voikmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wamplar 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehtirst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

WlUlams.  Mont. 

WlUlams.  Ohio 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson,  TSK. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Tatron 

Toting.  Alaska 

Young,  na. 

Young,  Mo. 

zablockl 
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me  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  363 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


THE  JOURNALS 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Hie  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journals  of  January  3.  7. 10,  14. 


D  This  symbol  icpicsents  the  time  of  day  during  die  House  Proceedings,  e.g,  D  1*>7  ««  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bailee"  tymboi  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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and  17  and  announces  to  the  Bouse  his 
i^iproval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1  of  rule  I.  these 
Journals  stand  approved. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  520)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.   Rn.  630 

Renlv^,  TliAt  a  commltt««  of  three  Mem- 
ben  be  Appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled 
and  Congreas  la  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMTTIEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT,  PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  520 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  join  a  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  has  been  assembled,  and  that 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
municatl(Hi  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Braoemas)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolutirai  (H.  Res.  521)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  cnerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rza.   631 

Resolved.  That  the  Cl«rk  of  the  House  in- 
form the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
la  present  and  that  the  House  is  ready  to 
proceed  with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DAILY  HOUR  OP  MEETING 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  522)  and 
ask  for  ita  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bn.  633 

Retolved,  That  untu  otherwise  cmlered.  the 
hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  ahaU  be,  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays; 
3  o'clock  postmerldlem  on  Wednesdays;  11 
o'clock  antemerldlam  on  all  other  days  of  the 
week  up  to  and  Including  May  14,  1980;  and 
that  from  May  16.  loso,  untU  the  end  of  the 
••cond  session,  the  hour  of  daUy  meeting  of 
tte  House  shall  be  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and  10  o'clock  ante- 
merldlem  oa.  aU  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (lilr.  Brademas),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
will  kindly  inform  the  President  of  the 
actions  of  the  House  and  report  back 
forthwith. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washinoton,  D.C, 

January  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNehx.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  Bouse  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  Mb.  SPEAKis:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  12:25  P.M.  on  Monday,  January  14, 
1080,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  concerning  Small  Business. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmond  Collby, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TO  AMERICAN  ECON- 
OMY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.   NO.   96-249) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  the  Congress  this  Mes- 
sage on  Small  Business  to  emphasize  the 
vital  importance  of  the  small  business 
sector  to  the  American  economy,  and  to 
report  to  you  on  the  steps  taken  by  my 
Administration  to  strengthen  it. 

Our  efforts  to  control  inflation,  main- 
tain high  levels  of  employment,  and 
stimulate  productivity  and  economic 
growth  depend  in  large  measure  upon  a 
strong  small  business  sector.  Yet  too 
often  in  the  past  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  been  insensitive  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  small  business. 

It  is  essential,  not  Just  for  the  sake 
of  the  small  businessmen  and  business- 
women of  America,  but  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  that 
the  voice  of  small  business  be  heard  and 
heeded.  I  have  made  a  special  effort  to 
open  my  Administration  to  small  busi- 
ness and  to  maintain  a  c<uitlnuing  dia- 
logue with  its  leaders.  In  addition,  In 
order  to  focus  that  dialogue  and  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  in  which  the  small  business 
community  can  develop  and  transmit  its 
policy  recommendations,  I  have  con- 
vened a  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  which  meets  in  Washing- 
ton this  week.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
and  Congressman  Neal  Smith  have  been 
at  the  forefront  of  those  urging  such  a 
conference.  I  look  forward  to  receiving 


the  recommendations  of  the  Conference. 
As  the  conferees  begin  their  delibera- 
tions, I  want  to  report  to  you  on  the  state 
of  small  business,  our  progress  thus  far 
in  dealing  with  its  problems  and  con- 
cerns, and  our  plans  for  the  future. 

At  the  root  of  the  problem  of  govern- 
mental insensitivity  is  the  popular  mis- 
conception that  small  business  is  not  a 
significant  factor  in  our  economy.  Viewed 
in  the  aggregate,  there  is  nothing  small 
about  small  business.  Small  businesses 
account  for  more  than  fifty  percent  of  all 
private  employment,  forty-three  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  and  over 
half  of  all  inventions. 

The  small  business  sector  is  critically 
important  not  just  because  of  its  sheer 
size,  but  because  of  the  unique  way  it 
affects  the  economy.  In  the  years  be- 
tween 1969  and  1976,  small  and  medium 
size  businesses  accounted  for  virtually  all 
of  the  net  new  private  sector  jobs  added 
to  our  economy.  Employment  in  firms 
with  500  or  fewer  employees  increased  by 
7.5  miUion,  while  employment  in  firms 
with  over  500  employees  dropped  by  1.2 
million. 

There  is,  as  well,  an  aspect  of  smaU 
business  which  cannot  and  need  not  be 
quantified  to  demonstrate  its  impor- 
tance. Our  Nation  has  grown  strong  as 
the  land  of  opportunity  in  which  each  in- 
dividual oan  aspire  to  financial  security 
through  hard  work  and  enterprise.  The 
pursuit  of  economic  self-realization  by 
free  citizens  has  fueled  the  most  produc- 
tive economy  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  throughout  our  own  history,  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  political  freedom 
have  gone  hand  in  hand,  each  supporting 
and  reinforcing  the  other. 

Given  the  crucial  roles  which  small 
businesses  play  in  our  economy  and  our 
society,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  iden- 
tify and  address  those  conditions  which 
inhibit    their    formation    and    growth. 
Among  the  problems  small  business  con- 
fronts today,  the  most  acute  are : 
— the  burden  of  excessive  and  needless 
governmental  regulation  and  paper- 
work requirements. 
— the  need  to  improve  access  to  capital 
to  start  up  new  enterprises  and  fi- 
nance growth. 
— inflation,  which  often  places  special 
strains  on  smaller   businesses  less 
able  to  pass  along  cost  increases. 
— the  special  problems  of  members  of 
minority  groups  and  women  in  start- 
ing  and   building   business   enter- 
prises. 

KZGT7LATION  AltD  PAFRWORK 

When  I  took  office  In  1977 1  found  that 
90  separate  Federal  agencies  were  issu- 
ing regulations  at  a  rate  of  7,000  new 
rules  every  year.  Yet  there  was  no  mech- 
anism to  assure  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
such  rules,  to  eUminate  overlapping  and 
obsolete  rules,  or  even  to  require  that 
they  be  expressed  in  plain  English. 

Unnecessary  or  poorly  designed  reg- 
ulations and  paperwork  requirements 
hurt  the  whole  economy,  but  they  par- 
ticularly hurt  small  business.  For  ex- 
ample, reporting  requirements  which 
may  be  no  more  thtin  minor  irritants  for 
large  enterprises  may  well  involve  un- 
acceptable costs  for  small  entrepreneurs. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have 
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taken  a  number  of  steps  to  reform  the 
regulatory  process  and  eliminate  need- 
less burdens.  These  actions  Include: 
— ^Issuance  of  an  Executive  Order  sub- 
jecting major  regulations  to  cost- 
benefit  analyses:   imposing  annual 
sunset  reviews  on  various  regula- 
tions; providing  for  the  publication 
of  a  Regulatory  CUendar  to  fadli- 
tate    public    participation    in    the 
rule-making  process;  and  requiring 
that  regulations  be  written  in  plain 
English. 
— Creation  of  the  Regulatory  Coimcll 
to  improve  coordination  of  Federal 
regulatory  activities. 
— A  direction  to  Federal  agencies  to 
devel<w  flexible  regulations  which 
take  into  accotmt  the  size  of  the 
regulated  business,  and  which  pro- 
vide for  reduced  burdens  for  small- 
er businesses  where  possible. 
— As  a  result  of  a  paperwork  reduc- 
tion program  I  have  initiated,  we 
have  reduced  by  15%  the  number  of 
hours  Americans  spend  filling  out 
Federal  Government  forms. 

CAPTTAI,  NKKDS 

A  major  impediment  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  business  or  the  expansion  of  a 
small  one  is  the  dilBciilty  in  obtaining 
financing.  During  the  period  immediate- 
ly prior  to  my  Administration,  access  to 
the  public  capital  markets  was  virtually 
closed  to  small  businesses.  In  1969  there 
were  548  pubUc  offerings  of  the  se- 
curities of  new  or  small  companies;  in 
1976  there  were  a  mere  29.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cost  of  debt  financing  has  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  re- 
duce infiationary  pressures  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  face  of  these  serious  problems, 
Congress  tuid  this  Administration  have 
acted  to  encourage  investment  in  small 
and  innovative  businesses: 
— The   maximum   tax   on   long-term 
capital  gains  has  been  reduced  from 
49%  to  28%. 
— The  three-step  corporate  inc(»ne  tax 
has   been  replaced   by  a  five-step 
rate  structiu%,  which  lowers  the  tax 
on  the  first  $100,000  of  corporate 
income  by  $7,750. 
—The  ERISA  rules  which  define  the 
fiduciary  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tion's pension  fund  managers  have 
been  amended  to  encourage  pru- 
dent investments  in  small  and  inno- 
vative    businesses.     These     fimds, 
which  contaui  approximately  $500 
biUion  in  assets,  can  be  a  major 
source  of  venture  capital  for  our 
economy. 

— ^The  Small  Business  Administration 
has   greatly  expanded   its  lending 
activity  in  the  past   three  years. 
SB  A  lotms  rose  from  $1.8  bilUon  in 
1976  to  $3.1  billion  in  1979,  an  In- 
crease of  72  percent. 
nnxATioN 
Inflation  is  one  of  the  most  vexing 
and  intractable  problems  we  face  as  a 
Nation.  It  afflicts  all  segments  of  our 
society,   but  some  elements   are   espe- 
cially vulnerable.  Small  business  is  one 
of  the  sectors  that  is  particularly  hard 
hit. 
Cutting  down  oil  imports  must  be  a 


top  priority  in  fighting  inflatlan.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  last  year's  increase  in  our 
inflation  rate  came  from  OPEC,  and  we 
will  never  control  inflation  until  we  con- 
trol our  appetite  for  imported  oil.  To 
help  do  so  I  have  put  in  place  a  national 
energy  policy  which  will  encourage  pro- 
duction through  a  rational  deregulated 
pricing  policy  and  will  encourage  a  shift 
to  coal,  our  most  abundant  resource.  We 
have  devised  effective  incentives  for  en- 
ergy conservation,  and  have  strongly 
encouraged  the  use  of  solar  and  renew- 
able resources.  I  have  also  called  on  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  Windfall  Profits  Tax  to 
finance  the  most  massive  peacetime  ef- 
fort in  American  history  to  develop  syn- 
thetic alternatives  to  foreign  oil. 

Another  major  line  of  defense  con- 
tinues to  be  strict  budgetary  discipline 
by  the  Federal  government.  My  Admin- 
istration has  succeeded,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Congress,  in  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit  from  $67  billion  to  $30 
billion  in  less  than  three  years.  The 
budget  that  I  shall  propose  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981  will  call  for  a  further  signifi- 
cant reduction. 

In  1976  the  Federal  deficit  repre- 
sented 4.6%  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. In  1979,  the  fiscal  year  Just  com- 
pleted, it  was  1.2%  of  gross  national 
product.  In  the  1981  budget,  shortly  to  be 
released,  the  proposed  deficit  will  be  no 
more  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
gross  national  product. 

We  cannot  afford  to  backtrack  on  our 
commitment  to  further  deficit  reduc- 
tions. I  urge  you  to  Join  with  me  in  the 
year  ahead  in  resisting  expensive  and 
improvident  pressures  on  the  budget 
which  would  surely  imdermine  our  ef- 
forts to  contain  inflation. 

I  also  urge  business  and  labor  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  us  under  the  volun- 
tary wage  and  price  guidelines  which 
I  have  put  in  place. 

Dur:ng  a  period  of  high  inflation  and 
accompanying  high  interest  rates,  many 
small  businesses  may  face  special  financ- 
ing problems.  Chairman  Volcker  has 
recognized  the  need  for  banks  to  take 
particular  care  that  small  businesses, 
home  buyers,  and  farmers  receive  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  ava'lable  fimds.  I  know 
that  the  Nation's  banking  community 
has  responded  favorably  to  the  Chair- 
man's suggestion,  and  I  expect  it  will 
continue  to  assure  that  adequate  credit 
is  available  to  flnance  the  basic  needs 
of  the  economy. 

In  addition,  I  would  hope  that  the 
banking  community  would  be  sensitive 
to  the  pricing  of  small  business  credit. 
Decisions  regarding  rates  and  availabU- 
ity  of  credit  must  be  made  by  each  indi- 
vidual institution  on  a  case-by-case  bas's 
and  in  response  to  local  market  condi- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that 
banks  w'll  act  in  a  manner  which  recog- 
nizes both  the  critical  role  small  busi- 
nesses play  in  our  economy  and  their 
special  needs  in  a  time  of  Increased 
credit  cost. 

Knroarrr  BTTsnnas  Kinwuax 

Members  of  minority  groups  are 
greatly  underrepresented  in  the  ranks  of 
small  business.  Although  m'norltles  com- 
prise roughly  18  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, cmly  4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
firms  are  minority  owned,  and  those 


firms  account  for  less  than  2  percent  of 
all  bus'Jiess  receipts.  Minori^  entrepre- 
neurs confront  unique  problems  In  ob- 
taining capital  and  often  have  qweial 
requirements  for  technical   aasiiitanre. 
These  iHoblems  require,  and  are  receiv- 
ing, the  attention  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment: 
— S'nce  1977  we  have  more  than  dou- 
bled Federal  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  from  minority  Anns  from 
$1.1  billion  to  $2.5  bflllon  in  1979. 1 
am  confident  that  such  purehaaes 
will  exceed  $3.5  billion  this  year. 
— In  order  to  promote  and  coordinate 
Federal  activities  In  support  of  mi- 
nority business  development.  I  have 
revitalized  the  Interagency  Coonell 
for   Minority   Bustnefls   Enterprlae 
and  asked  the  Undersecretaiy  of 
Commerce  to  report  to  me  on  its 
progress  regularly. 
— ^Last  year  I  signed  Public  Law  95-607 
which  requires  plans  for  subcon- 
tracting to  miiUHlty  and  smaU  busi- 
nesses before  sizeable  contracts  are 
awarded.  I  have  taken  steps  to  en- 
sure that  this  legislation  Is  vigor- 
ously implemented. 
— SBA  has  greatly  expanded  Its  ac- 
tivities in  placing  Federal  procure- 
m^it   contracts   with   small   busi- 
nesses owned  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically   disadvantaged    persons 
under  the  Section  8(a)    program. 
Hie  value  of  such  contracts  rote 
from  $368  million  In  1976  to  more 
than  $1  billion  in  1979. 
— ^In  my  1981  budget.  I  shall  propoee 
a  new  initiative  within  SBA  to  pro- 
vide necessary  financial  assistance 
to  support  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion   of    existing    minority    firms 
which    have    demonstrated    their 
viability. 
—I  have  restructured  minority  busi- 
ness programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  provide  a 
broad  range  of  technical,  advocacy, 
and  support  servloes.  and  I  shall  be 
sending  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  statutory 
base  for  the  Minority  Business  De- 
velopment Agency  within  the  Com- 
merce Department,  to  administer 
these  programs. 

woMZH  iiT  auami— 

Although  women  make  up  more  than 
half  of  the  work  force,  less  than  5% 
of  all  United  States  firms  are  owned 
by  women,  and  these  firms  account  for 
less  than  (me  half  of  one  percent  of  aU 
business  receipts.  Businesses  owned  by 
women  tend  to  be  among  the  smaUeat 
and  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  economic  cycle.  Such  busi- 
nesses face  major  barriers  in  raising 
capital  and  often  require  considerable 
management  assistance. 

To  help  deal  with  these  ixvUans,  I 
have  issued  an  Executive  Order  wbkh 
directs  Federal  agencies  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  women  in  buslneas  and  to 
take  afflimative  action  to  include  women 
in  management  assistance  and  other 
business  related  programs.  I  have  also 
created  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Women's  Business  Enterprise  to  assure 
effective  implementatlai  of  my  directive. 
My  Administration  Is  req^onding  with 
initiattves  such  as: 
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— SBA's  new  pilot  mini-loan  program 
which  offers  women  enterpreneurs 
direct  loans  with  flexible  terms. 
— In  1981.  SBA  will  increase  direct 
loans  targeted  to  women  business 
owners. 
— BAy  1981  budget  will  also  contain 
additional  funding  for  SBA  man- 
agement and  technical  assistance 
programs    designed    for     women- 
owned  firms. 
— The   Farmers'   Home   Administra- 
tion has  targeted  $50  million  of  its 
Business  and  Industry  Loan  Pro- 
gram fimdlng  for  Fiscal  Year  1979 
for  rural  women's  projects. 
In  addition,  the  PMeral  Reserve  Board 
is  considering  actions  to  strengthen  pro- 
tections against  sex  discrimination  in 
commercial  credit. 

OTHKB   SMAIX   BT7SINESS    D«mATIVK8 

In  addition  to  the  actions  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  have  initiated  a  number  of 
other  steps  which  are  no  less  important 
in  our  efforts  to  create  a  more  favorable 
environment  for  individual  enterprise: 
— ^At  my  direction,  a  major  inter- 
agency review  was  undertaken  to 
identify  policy  options  to  encourage 
industrial  innovation.  Because  of  the 
key  role  small  business  plays  in  the 
innovEitive  process,  many  ctf  the 
program  components  which  will  be 
inu>lemented  as  a  pert  of  our  com- 
prehensive innovation  policy  will 
directly  benefit  small  businesses, 
niese  include  the  creaticm  of  Cor- 
porations for  InnovaticMa  Develop- 
ment in  partnership  with  States 
and  regions  to  provide  seed  capital 
for  iwomising,  innovative  enter- 
prises. We  will  also  ecpand  the 
existing  National  Science  Founda- 
tion program  which  provides  fund- 
ing to  small  c(Mnpanies  to  assist  in 
the  commercial  development  of  new 
technologies.  We  are  seeking  to 
strengthen  and  rationalize  the 
patent  system,  and  we  will  establish 
Patent  Counsels  for  Small  and 
Minority  Business  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  assist 
inventors  in  bringing  their  innova- 
tions to  market. 
— I  have  instructed  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  accelerate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  small  business  data 
base  to  provide  the  information 
needed  to  guide  effective  policy- 
making for  the  small  business  sector. 
— The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  taken  steps  to  expand  and 
strengthen  its  advocacy  function. 
With  the  appointment  of  the  first 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  in  the 
SBA.  the  establishment  of  SBA  ad- 
vocacy offlces,  and  the  addition  of 
the  SBA  to  the  Regulatory  Council, 
I  have  moved  to  ensure  that  the 
problems  and  issues  facing  small 
business  are  addressed  wherever 
relevant  policy  decisions  are  made 
within  the  Federal  government. 

m*  PKNDtNG   LXGULATITS   AOBNSA 

Congress  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 
the  legislative  actions  it  has  taken  over 
the  past  three  years  to  help  create  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  small  busi- 
ness. There  are,  however,  a  number  of 


legislative  proposals  of  great  importance 
to  small  business  now  pending  or  shortiy 
to  be  submitted  which  require  urgent 
consideration: 
— CoTnprehensive  Regulatory  Reform. 
I  urge  Congress  to  adopt  the  com- 
prehensive regulatory  reform  legis- 
lation which  I  proposed  last  March. 
This  bill  will  make  permanent  and 
extend  to  the  Independent  regula- 
tory agencies  the  regulatory  reforms 
I  have  already  instituted  by  execu- 
tive order.  Such  legislation  should 
also  require  agencies  to  give  appro- 
priate consideration  to  alternative 
forms  of  regulation  which  minimize 
the  adverse  impacts  of  agency  rules 
on  small  business. 
— Papertoork  Reduction.  In  a  Message 
to  Congress  last  November  I  called 
for  a  passage  of  a  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act.  This  blU  will  ensure  coor- 
dination among  agencies  to  avoid 
duplicative  reporting  requirements 
and  will  strengthen  central  oversight 
of  paperwork  requirements.  I  urge 
its  prompt  approval. 
— Trucking  Deregulation.  The  truck- 
ing industry  is  enmeshed  in  a  com- 
plex, anti-competitive  web  of  regu- 
lation. The  existing  statutory  scheme 
limits  entry,  restricts  the  goods 
truckers  can  carry  and  the  routes 
they  can  drive,  and  allows  them  to 
meet  in  secret  smd  fix  prices.  As  a 
result,  transportation  costs  are  in- 
flated by  billions  of  dollars,  and 
precious  fuel  is  wasted.  These  regu- 
lations are  particularly  harmful  to 
small  businessmen  who  depend  on 
common  carriers,  as  opposed  to  large 
corporations  which  can  establish 
their  own  private  trucldng  fleets. 

I  have  submitted  a  bill  to  open 
up  entry,  lift  restrictions  on  com- 
modities and  routes,  improve  service 
to  small  towns,  and  ensure  vigorous 
price  competition  in  the  trucldng 
industry.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  follow  its  extremely  ssdutory 
action  on  airline  deregulation  with 
comparable  action  for  the  trucking 
Industry. 
— Uniform  Patent  Policy.  In  my  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  Industrial  In- 
novation last  year,  I  noted  that  the 
patent  process  has  become  increas- 
ingly expensive,  time-consuming 
and  unreliable.  Its  deflciencies  have 
tended  pcuticularly  to  penalize  small 
and  Independent  entrepreneurs.  In 
particular,  confusion  generated  by 
conflicting  policies  regarding  the 
disposition  of  proprietary  rights  in 
Federally  supported  work  has  seri- 
ously inhibited  the  commercial  ap- 
plication of  patents  resulting  from 
such  work.  I  will  shortly  submit  to 
Congress  proixned  legislation  to  re- 
move this  confusion  through  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  patent 
policy.  Under  tills  bill,  small  busi- 
nesses and  universities  will  retain 
patent  ownership. 
— Securities  Law  Simplification.  Last 
month  I  sent  to  Congress  a  proposed 
"Small  Business  Issuers'  Simpliflca- 
tion  Act"  which  will  signlficantiy 
reduce  the  paperwork  and  regula- 
tory burdens  of  small  businesses 
which  sell  their  securities  to  Insti- 


tutional investors,  such  as  banks,  In- 
surance    companies    and    pension 
funds,  and  others  making  invest- 
ments of  at  least  $100,000.  The  high 
costs  of  compliance  with  the  regis- 
tration  provisions   of   the   Federal 
securities  laws  have  effectively  pre- 
vented smaller  businesses  from  rais- 
ing capital  in  the  public  securities 
markets.    Existing    paperwork    re- 
quirements constitute  a  needless  im- 
pediment to  the  raising  of  capital 
where  the  securities  are  sold  to  a 
purchaser  well  able  to  fend  for  it- 
self in  the  marketplace.  This  leg- 
islation would  exempt  such  transac- 
tions from  existing  statutory  regis- 
tration requirements,  while  preserv- 
ing all  the  present  protections  of  law 
for  small  investors.  I  urge  Congress 
to  give  it  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 
These  initiatives  represent  parts  of  a 
larger  process  by  which  we  can,  work- 
ing together,  make  the  Federal  govern- 
ment the  ally  of  small  business,  not  its 
adversary.  We  must  recognize  that  our 
aspirations  for  a  free  and  productive  so- 
ciety rest  to  a  significant  extent  upon 
the  fate  of  America's  entrepreneurs,  and 
we  must  act  accordingly.  Our  Job  is  to 
provide  a  climate  in  which  their  ener- 
gies,   their    enterprise,    and    their    dy- 
namism can  work  for  all  Americans.  I 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  meeting  that 
challenge. 

JmMT  Caktkk. 
The  White  House,  January  14, 1980. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C.  January  21, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OVull,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deai  Mm.  Spxakoi:    I  have  th»  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  3:56  pjn.  on  Monday,  January  21,  1980, 
and   said    to   contain   a   message   from   the 
President  on  the  State  of  the  Un^on. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henbhaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Coixet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION  ADDRESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  96-250) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

My  State  of  the  Union  Address  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  most  im- 
portant challenges  facing  our  country 
as  we  enter  the  1980's. 

Over  the  coming  year,  those  chal- 
lenges will  receive  my  highest  priority 
and  greatest  efforts.  However,  there  will 
also   be  many   other  significant  areas 
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which  will  receive  my  personal  commit- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  my  Adminis- 
tration, during  the  2nd  SessiiMi  of  the 
96th  Congress. 

It  is  important  that  Congress,  along 
with  the  public,  l>e  aware  al  these  other 
vital  areas  of  concern  as  they  listen  to 
my  State  of  the  Union  Address.  In  that 
way,  the  context  of  the  Address,  and  my 
Administration's  full  message  for  1980, 
can  best  be  imderstood. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  sending  this 
State  of  the  Union  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress today,  several  days  before  my  State 
of  the  Union  Address. 

CONGKBSS 

During  the  last  three  years,  my  Ad- 
ministraticxi  has  developed  a  very  coop- 
erative and  productive  record  with  Con- 
gress. Landmark  legislation  has  been 
aiacted;  major  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problons  have  been  addressed  di- 
rectiy  and  resolved;  and  a  spirit  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect  has  been  re- 
stored to  Executive-Legislative  relati<M)s. 
Indeed,  in  no  other  three-year  period  in 
our  recent  past  has  there  been  a  com- 
parable record  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment for  the  American  people. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
We  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our  record. 
We  cannot  fall  to  complete  the  agenda 
begun  in  the  1970's;  we  cannot  ignore  the 
new  challenges  of  the  1980's. 

By  continuing  to  work  together,  my 
Adininistration  and  the  Congress  can 
meet  these  goals.  Oiu-  cooperative  efforts 
can  help  to  ensure  stable  prices  and  eco- 
nomic growth;  a  return  to  energy  secu- 
rity; an  efficient,  responsive  government; 
a  strong,  luisurpassed  defense  capability; 
cmd  world  peace. 

The  program  that  I  have  placed  before 
the  Congress  since  1977,  combined  with 
the  few  new  initiatives  I  will  be  placing 
before  the  Congress  tills  year,  will  enable 
us  to  reach  these  goals.  Our  task  in  this 
Session  is  to  complete  the  work  on  that 
program.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can 
do  it.  There  is  no  time  to  waste. 
BKcoBD  or  PROcaxss 
When  I  took  office  in  1977,  our  Nation 
faced  a  number  of  serious  domestic  and 
international  problems : 
— ^the  economy  had  still  not  recovered 
from  the  most  serious  recession  since 
World  Warn; 
— unemployment  was  near  8%,  and 
almost  8  million  American  workers 
were  unemployed; 
— no  national  energy  policy  existed, 
and  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
was  rapidly  increasing; 
— public  trust  in   the  integrity  and 
openness  of  the  government  was  ex- 
tremely low; 
— the  Federal  government  was  operat- 
ing inefficienUy  in  administering  es- 
sential programs  and  policies; 
— major  social  problems  were  being 
ignored  or  poorly  addressed  by  the 
Federal  government; 
— our  defense  posture  was  declining  as 
a  result  of  a  continuously  shrinking 
defense  budget; 
—the  strength  of  the  NATO  Alliance 

was  at  a  post- World  War  H  low; 
— tensions  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
threatened    another    Middle    East 
war;  and 


— ^America's  resolve  to  oppose  Intema- 
ti(Hial  aggression  and  human  rii^ts 
violations  was  under  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  36  months,  clear  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  solving  the  chal- 
lenges we  found  in  January  of  1977 : 

— the  unemployment  rate  at  the  end  of 
last  year  of  5.9%  representing  a 
25%  decrease  in  3  years;  9  million 
jobs  have  been  created,  and  more 
Americans,  98  million,  are  at  work 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history; 

— major  parts  of  a  comprehmsive  en- 
ergy program  have  been  enacted;  a 
Department  of  Energy  has  heen  es- 
tablished to  administer  the  pro- 
gram; and  Congress  is  on  the  verge 
of  enacting  the  remaining  major 
parts  of  the  energy  program: 

^-confidence  in  the  government's  In- 
tegrity has  been  restored,  and  re- 
spect for  the  Government's  open- 
ness and  fairness  has  been  renewed; 

— the  Government  has  been  made 
more  effective  and  efficient:  the  Civil 
Service  system  was  completely  re- 
formed for  the  first  time  this  cen- 
tury; 13  reorganlzatim  initiatives 
have  been  proposed  to  the  Congress, 
approved,  and  implemented,  two 
new  Cabinet  departments  have  been 
created  to  consolidate  and  stream- 
line the  government's  handling  of 
energy  and  education  problems;  in- 
spectors general  have  been  placed  in 
each  Cabinet  department  to  combat 
fraud,  waste  and  other  abuses;  zero- 
based  budgeting  practices  have  been 
instituted  throughout  the  FMeral 
Government;  cash  management  re- 
forms have  saved  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  d(dlars;  the  process  of  issu- 
ing regulations  has  been  reformed  to 
eliminate  imneeded  and  incompre- 
hensible regulaticms;  procedures 
have  been  established  to  assure  citi- 
zen participation  in  government; 
and  the  airline  industry  has  been 
deregulated,  at  enormous  savings  to 
the  consumer. 

— critical  social  problems,  many  long 
ignored  by  the  PMeral  government, 
have  been  addressed  directly  and 
boldly:  an  urbcm  policy  was  devel- 
oped and  implemented,  reversing  the 
decline  in  our  urban  areas;  the  Pood 
Stamp  program  has  been  expanded 
and  the  purchase  requirement  elimi- 
nated; the  Social  Security  System 
was  refinanced  to  put  it  on  a  sound 
financial  basis;  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Full  Employment  Act  was 
enacted;  Federal  assistance  for  edu- 
cation was  expanded  by  75%;  the 
minimum  wage  was  increased  to 
levels  needed  to  ease  the  effects  of 
inflation;  affirmative  action  has 
been  pursued  aggressively — more 
blacks,  Hispanics  and  women  have 
been  appointed  to  senlw  govern- 
ment positicms  and  to  judgeships 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his- 
tory; the  ERA  ratification  deadline 
was  extended  to  aid  the  ratification 
effort;  and  minority  business  pro- 
curement by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  more  than  doubled; 

— the  decline  in  defense  spending  has 
been  reversed;  defense  spending  has 
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increaaed  at  a  real  rate  of  over  S% 
in  1979.  and  I  am  pnvostng  a  real 
inereaae  in  tbe  defense  mending 
level  of  more  than  20%  over  tbe  next 
5  yean; 

—the  NATO  Alliance  has  been  revital- 
ized and  strengthened  through  sub- 
stantially increased  resouroes,  new 
deterrent  weapons,  and  imiiroved 
co(Htllnati<m;  increased  fmphaais 
has  also  been  given  to  conventional 
force  capabilities  to  meet  crises  in 
other  areas  of  the  world; 

— Egypt  and  Israel  have  ended  more 
than  30  years  of  war  ihroiigfa  a 
Peace  Treaty  that  also  estabUahed 
a  framework  for  comprehensive 
peace  in  the  Middle  East; 

— the  commitment  of  our  Nation  to 
pursue  human  rights  throoi^iout 
the  world,  in  nations  which  are 
friendly  and  those  which  are  not, 
has  been  made  clear  to  all; 

— our  resolve  to  oppose  aggression, 
such  as  the  illegal  invasi<n  of  ttie 
Soviet  Union  into  Afghanistan,  has 
been  supported  by  tough  action. 


In  the  coming  legislative  session,  the 
last  in  this  Presidential  term,  I  am  deeply 
committed  to  finishing  the  agenda  that  I 
have  placed  before  the  Congress.  That 
agenda  has  been  comprehensive  and 
demanding,  but  it  has  also  been  abso- 
lutely essential  for  our  Nation's  well 
being. 

I  do  not  plan  to  add  significantly  to  the 
agenda  this  year.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  ena:ting  the  proposals  already 
liefore  the  Congress,  and  the  relatively 
short  Congressional  session  facing  us,  I 
will  be  limiting  my  major  new  proposals 
to  a  critical  few: 
— Youth  Emplojmient: 
— General  Revenue  Sharing: 
—Utility  Oil  Use  Reduction; 
— Nuclear    Waste   Management    and 
Nuclear     Regulatory     Commission 
Reorganization ; 
— Standby  Gasoline  Rationing  Flan; 

and 
— Initiatives    implementing    my    re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 
I  am  convinced  that  these  new  initia- 
tives, along  with  the  major  pn^Msals  I 
previously  made  to  the  Ccmgress.  can  be 
enacted  this  year,  if  we  have  a  dedicated. 
aU-out  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  I  pledge  such 
an  effort  on  my  part,  and  that  of  my 
Administration. 

As  in  the  previous  three  years,  I  will 
be  working  with  you  toward  the  basic 
goals  of: 
— E^nsuring  our  economic  strength; 
— Creating   energy   security   for   oar 

nation; 
— Enhancing  basic  human  and  social 

needs; 
— ^Making  our  government  more  effl- 

cioit  and  effective; 
— Protecting  and  enhancing  our  rights 

and  liberties; 
— Preserving  and  developing  our  nat- 
ural resources; 
— Building        America's        military 

strength; 
— Working    to    resolve    international 
disputes  through  peaceful  means; 
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—Striving  to  resolve  pressing  inter- 
national economic  problems; 

— Continuing  to  support  the  building 
of  democratic  institutions  and  pro- 
tecting human  rights;  and 

— ^Preventing  the  spread  and  further 
development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Bly  highest  legislative  priorities  in 
each  of  these  areas  this  year  will  be: 

KMSTTXHfC    KCONOmC    STSKNGTH 

The  FY  1981  Budget— Ttils  is  a  re- 
sponsible, restrained  budget,  whose  en- 
actment will  help  control  Federal  spend- 
ing, significantly  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  aid  in  our  fight  agsdnst 
inflation. 

Hospital  Cost  Containment — ^Thls 
long  overdue  legislation  is  a  major 
weapon  in  our  fight  against  inflation; 
It  will  save  consumers  more  bullions  of 
dollars  and  is  thQ  single  most  important 
anti-inflation  bill  before  the  Congress. 

Youth  Education,  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Program — This  new  initiative, 
which  is  designed  to  educate  and  train 
youth  to  secure  and  hold  meaningful 
Jobs,  will  provide  enhanced  opportuni- 
ties for  d  sadvantaged  youth  as  well  as 
improve  the  productivity  of  ova  work 
force. 

CKZATIMG    ENZSCT     SXCT7RITT     FOB     OTJB     NATION 

Windfall  Profits  Tax — The  size  of  this 
important  energy  and  tax  measure  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  but  it  is 
imperative  that  final  agreement  on  a  tax 
reflecting  sound  energy  policy  occur  at 
the  outset  of  this  session  and  that  Con- 
gress act  promptly  on  that  agreement. 

Energy  Mobilization  Board — It  is  also 
essential  that  this  vital  measure  in  the 
effort  to  eliminate  imnecessary  red  tape 
in  the  construction  of  needed  energy  fa- 
cilities be  agreed  to  promptly  by  the  con- 
ferees and  the  Congress,  without  sub- 
stantive waivers  of  law. 

Energy  Security  Corporation — ^The 
conferees  and  the  Congress  also  need  to 
act  expeditiously  on  this  legislation. 
This  bill  is  critical  to  our  Nation's  be- 
ginning a  serious,  massive  program  to 
develop  alternative  energy  fuels  so  that 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  can  be 
severely  reduced.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
move this  critical  national  effort  from 
the  constraints  which  can  bind  govern- 
ment agencies. 

This  legislation  contains,  as  well,  vi- 
tal energy  conservation  and  gasohol  pro- 
visions. They  are  needed  if  we  are  to 
move  forward  in  our  national  efforts  in 
these  areas. 

Utility  Oil  Use  Uedttctton— This  new 
Initiative  will  aid  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
our  reliance  on  oil  by  requiring  our  Na- 
tion's utilities  to  substantially  convert 
from  oil  to  coal-buming  or  other  ener- 
gy facilities  by  our  Nation's  utilities 
over  a  defined  timetable.  This  bill  is  a 
key  tool  in  our  effort  to  increase  the  use 
of  coal,  our  most  abundant  natural 
fuel  source. 

Standby  Gasoline  Rationing  PUzn— 
Under  the  legislation  enacted  last  year,  I 
will  propose  to  the  Congress  a  Standby 
OasoUne  Rationing  Plan;  its  prompt  ap- 
proval will  be  required  if  we  are  to  be 
prqwred  for  a  significant  energy  supply 
InterruptioD. 


ENHAMCINC    BASIC    HXTMAK    AND    SOCIAI,    NXKDS 

National  Health  Plan — ^The  time  for 
improving  the  health  care  provided  to 
our  citizens  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  health  plan  I  pro- 
posed last  year  provides  a  realistic,  af- 
fordable and  beneficial  way  of  providing 
our  citizens  with  the  health  care  they 
need  and  deserve.  It  will  provide  millions 
of  low-income  Americans  with  health 
coverage  for  the  first  time,  improved 
Medicare  coverage  for  the  elderly,  and 
protect  every  Amercan  against  the  dis- 
astrous costs  of  extended  illness. 

Our  national  health  effort  also  needs 
prompt  enactment  of  two  other  impor- 
tant bills — Child  Health  Assurance  Pro- 
gram, which  will  provide  needed  health 
care  for  disadvantaged  children,  and 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act.  which  is 
needed  to  reform  our  mental  health 
programs. 

Welfare  Reform — Our  nation's  welfare 
system  remains  a  disgrace  to  both  the 
recipient  and  the  taxpayers.  It  encour- 
ages family  instability  and  encourages 
waste.  It  is  a  crazy-quilt  of  differing  pro- 
visions from  state-to-state.  "ITie  House 
has  approved  a  sound  welfare  reform 
proposal.  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  act 
rapidly  on  this  issue  so  that  welfare  re- 
form can  become  a  reality  this  Session. 

General  Revenue  Sharing — I  will  pro- 
pose a  reauthorization  of  this  important 
program  to  our  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  continue  providing 
them  with  the  funds  that  they  depend 
upon  to  meet  essential  social  and  operat- 
ing needs.  This  program  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  partnership  I  have  forged 
with  state  and  local  governments  and  is 
critical  to  the  continued  economic  health 
of  our  states,  cities  and  coimties. 

Countercyclical  Revenue  Sharing — I 
will  again  work  with  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  aid  needed  to  help  our  most  fi- 
nancially pressed  local  areas.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  acted  and  I  lu^e  prompt 
House  passage  early  in  the  Session. 

Low-/7icome  Energy  Assistance — ^I  am 
committed  to  seeing  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  low-income  assistance  program 
enacted  at  my  request  last  year  to  give 
the  poor  protection  against  rising  energy 
costs. 

Economic  Development — TTiis  legisla- 
tion will  reauthorize  and  improve  the 
government's  ability  to  provide  economic 
development  assistance.  It  is  a  key  in- 
gredient in  implementing  both  my  urban 
and  rural  policy  and  I  urge  prompt  ac- 
tion on  it  by  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference. 

MAKINO  OUB  GOVKXNICBNT  MOBZ  EITlClgNT  AND 
EITKCTTVZ 

RegiUatory  Reform — ^I  will  continue  to 
pursue  efforts  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
regulatory  burdens,  and  will  concentrate 
on  seeking  approval  this  year  of  my  regu- 
latory process  reform  bill,  my  trucking 
and  rail  deregiilation  proposals,  my 
banking  reform  measures,  and  passage  of 
simset  legislation  and  communications 
reform  measures.  Progress  has  been 
made  on  each  of  these  during  the  First 
Session.  Pinal  passage  should  come  be- 
fore this  Session  ends. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Reor- 
ganization— As  I  stated  in  responding  to 
the  Kemeny  Commission  Report,  I  will 
propose  a  reorganization  of  the  Nuclear 
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Regulatory  Commission  in  order  to  im- 
prove its  management  and  its  emergency 
operating  capabilities.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial step  to  the  improvement  of  safety  in 
the  nuclear  industry. 

PBOTECTINO  AND  XNHANCIMG  Ot»»  BIGHTS  AND 


Equal  Rights  Amendment — While  the 
Congress  has  passed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  and  the  possibility  for  rati- 
fication now  lies  with  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, it  is  essential  that  the  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  help  with  their  State  Legisla- 
tures. Toward  that  «id,  we  will  be  work- 
ing with  MembCTs  fnwn  States  which 
have  not  yet  been  ratified.  We  cannot 
stand  tall  as  a  Nation  seeking  to  en- 
hance human  rights  at  home  so  long  as 
we  deny  it  to  American  women  here  at 
home. 

Fair  Housing— I  will  continue  to  press 
for  enactment  of  this  important  civil 
rights  initiative;  it  will  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  our  fair  housing  laws 
effectively  and  promptly.  It  is  the  most 
critical  civil  rights  legislation  before  the 
Congress  in -years.  The  promise  of  equal 
housing  opportunity  has  been  far  too 
long  an  empty  promise,  "nils  bill  will 
help  make  that  promise  a  reality. 

Intelligence  Charters — I  have  already 
proposed  a  legislative  charter  for  the 
FBI;  I  will  soon  be  proposing  a  legislative 
charter  for  the  intelligence  community. 
These  charters  will  protect  our  citizens' 
rights  while  enabling  the  agencies  to 
meet  their  responsibilities. 

PBXaEKVING      AND      DEVXLOPINO      OX7B      NATUBAL 
BXSOUBCX8 

Alaska  D-2  Lands— My  highest  en- 
vironmental priority  in  this  Congress 
continues  to  be  enactment  of  legislation 
that  will  preserve  and  protect  Alaska 
lands.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  follow  the 
House's  lead  in  this  area. 

Oil  and  Hazardous  Wastes  Super- 
fund — This  program  is  needed  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  oil  hazardous 
substance  spills  and  releases  from  un- 
controlled hazardous  waste  dumps, 
which  is  a  growing  national  problem. 

Nuclear  Waste  Management — I  will 
propose  a  series  of  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative initiatives  to  implement  our  Na- 
tion's first  comprehensive  nuclear  waste 
program. 

BT;iLi>INO    AMEBICA'S    MIUTABT    BTBKNCTH 

Defense  Department  Authorizations 
and  Appropriations — I  will  be  proposing 
a  defense  budget  containing  a  3.3%  real 
growth  in  outlays.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  support  an  increase  of  that 
amount  if  we  are  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fense capabilities. 

V/OBKING  TO   RKSOLVX   tNTBtNATIONAL   DIBFUTU 

Refugee  Legislation  and  Funding — 
This  legislation  is  necessary  to  Improve 
our  refugee  program  and  to  provide 
needed  domestic  assistance  to  refugees. 
Prompt  House  action  would  assure  that 
we  have  a  sound  framework  within  which 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  flow  of 
refugees. 

STBIVING  TO  BKSOLVK  INTKBN ATIONAL  BCONOMIC 
PBOBUMS 

Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Foreign  As- 
sistance— I  will  be  proposing  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  which  provides  the 
authority  needed  to  carry  forward  a  co- 
operative relationship  with  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  developing  nations.  Prompt  Con- 
gressional action  is  essential. 

China  Trade  Agreement — ^I  will  be 
seeking  early  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Trade  Agreement  reached  with 
China;  the  Agreement  represents  a 
major  step  forward  in  the  process  to- 
ward improved  economic  relations  with 
China. 

CONTUnnNG  TO  STTPPOBT  THK  BVILimfG  OF 
DBMOCBATIC  INBT1TUT10N8  AMD  FBOTSCnNO 
HTTMAN   BIGHTS 

Special  International  Security  Assist- 
ance for  Pakistan — ^I  am  sending  to 
Congress  a  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance program  to  enable  Pakistan  to 
strengthen  its  defenses.  Prompt  enact- 
ment will  be  one  of  my  highest  legisla- 
tive priorities. 

Human  Rights  Conventions — I  will 
continue  to  press  the  Senate  to  ratify 
five  key  himian  rights  treaties — the 
American  Convention  on  Himian  Rights, 
the  Convention  on  Racial  Discrimination, 
the  UN  Covenants  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  on  Economic  and  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  and  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

PREVENTING    THE    SFBEAD    AND    rUBTRXB    DEVEL- 
OPMENT  OP   NTTCLEAB    WEAPONS 

SALT  II— I  flrmly  believe  that  SALT  n 
is  in  our  Nation's  security  interest  and 
that  it  will  add  significantly  to  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons.  But  because  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
Senate  consider  the  Treaty  now. 

I.   ENSITBING  ECONOMIC  STBENCTH 

My  ecmomlc  unrogram,  since  I  took 
office,  has  been  designed  to  achieve  sev- 
eral goals: 
— ^restore     and     continue     economic 

growth; 
— reduce  unemployment ;  and 
— ^restrain  inflation. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  each  of 
these  areas: 
— ^The  economy  has  recovered  from  its 
deepest  recession  since  World  Wax 
U;  and  we  have  had  a  sustained 
economic  recovery  during  the  last 
three  years. 
— Unemployment  has  been  reduced  by 
25%  smd  employment  is  at  its  high- 
est level  in  history. 
— Inflation  has  increased  to  imaccept- 
able  levels,  in  large  part  because  of 
OPEC  price  increases,  but  a  pro- 
gram has  now  been  put  in  place 
which  will  moderate  inflation  in  an 
equitable  and  effective  way. 
In  1980,  we  will  continue  the  steady 
economic  policies  which  have  worked  to 
date.  We  can  only  succeed  in  making  our 
economy  strong,  however,  if  we  have 
Congress'  co(q;>eration.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  work  together  successfully 
this  year  to  achieve  our  economic  goals. 

XNTLATION 

Inflation  continues  to  be  our  most 
serious  economic  problem.  Restraining 
inflation  remains  my  highest  domestic 
priority. 

Inflation  at  the  current,  unacceptably 
high  levels  is  the  direct  result  of  eco- 
nomic problems  that  have  been  building, 
virtually  without  letup,  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. There  are  no  easy  answers,  or  quick 
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solutions  to  inflation.  It  cannot  be  elim- 
inated overnight;  its  roots  in  our 
economy  are  too  deep,  its  causes  are  too 
pervasive  and  complex.  We  know  we 
cannot  spend  our  way  out  of  this 
problem. 

But  there  is  hope— for  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  inflation  rate,  for  an  eas- 
ing of  the  economic  pressures  causing 
inflation. 

The  hope  lies  in  a  program  of  public 
and  private  restraint  in  the  short-run 
and  a  program  to  attack  the  structural 
causes  of  inflation  over  the  longer-run. 
This  is  the  policy  I  have  pursued  and  will 
continue  to  pursue. 

Last  year  was  an  especially  dlflScult 
time  for  anti-inflation  policies.  OPEC 
increased  its  prices  by  more  than  80% 
and  thus  added  more  than  three  points 
to  the  inflation  rate.  If  energy  price  in- 
creases are  excluded,  inflation  last  year 
would  have  been  nearly  three  percentage 
points  lower. 

The  biggest  challaige  to  anti-inflation 
policy  is  to  keep  energy  price  increases 
from  doing  permanent  damage,  to  pre- 
vent a  dangerous  acceleration  of  the 
wage-price  spiral.  My  program  has  been 
successful  in  accomplishing  this.  Infla- 
tion will  slow  this  year.  In  1981  it  should 
be  even  lower.  This  progress  is  the  result 
of  our  persistence  in  the  battle  against 
inflation  on  many  fronts: 

Budget  Restraint:  The  budget  deficit 
for  FY  1979  was  lowered  to  $27.7  billion, 
more  than  50%  below  the  FY  1976  level. 

Regulatory  Reform:  The  flood  of  new, 
costly  government  regulations  was 
slowed  as  our  procedures  to  ensure  that 
we  achieve  our  regxilatory  goals  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner  took  hold. 

Wage-Price  Guidelines:  The  guideline 
standards  were  followed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  unions  which  negotiated 
contracts  and  by  nearly  every  major 
corporation  in  the  country. 

Energy:  The  energy  legislation  put  in- 
to place  over  the  past  two  years  began 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  our  consmnption  of  such  important 
energy  fuels  as  gasoline,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  ability  of  oil  producing  nations 
to  disrupt  our  economy. 

Productivity:  We  began  to  introduce 
policies  to  increase  industrial  innovation 
and  thereby  productivity;  the  decline  in 
productivity  growth  must  be  reversed  if 
we  are  to  improve  our  real  living  stand- 
ards over  the  long  term. 

In  1980,  with  the  Congress'  co<HJera- 
tion,  we  will  continue  our  aggressive  fight 
against  infiation  on  each  of  these  major 
fronts: 

Budget  Restraint:  The  deficit  for  the 
FY  1981  budget  will  be  less  than  half  of 
the  FTT  1980  budget  deficit  and  will  rep- 
resent a  75%  reduction  from  the  deficit 
I  inherited. 

Regulatory  Reform:  We  will  be  pursu- 
ing deregulation  legislation  for  the  truck- 
ing, rail,  banking  and  communications 
industries,  as  weU  as  regulatory  manage- 
ment reform  legislation;  these  bills  will 
enable  us  to  further  eliminate  unneces- 
sary regulatory  burdens. 

Labor  Accord:  The  Pay  Advisory  and 
Price  Advisory  Committees,  established 
as  a  result  of  last  year's  historic  Accord 
with  organized  labor  will  enable  us  to 


better  implement,  and  co(»tlinate  with 
both  labor  and  business,  the  private  re- 
straint necessary  as  part  of  our  anti- 
inflatiCKi  efforts.  The  Accord  signals  a 
willingnesfi  of  labor  to  be  a  full  partner 
in  oiu-  fight  against  inflation. 

Energy:  We  expect  to  enact  major 
energy  legislation — the  Windfall  Profits 
Tax.  the  Energy  Mobilization  Board,  and 
the  Energy  Security  Corporation — early 
in  this  Session;  this  legislation,  when 
combined  vdth  the  voluntary  and  man- 
datory energy  conservation  measures 
that  will  take  an  even  stronger  hold  this 
year,  should  enable  us  to  further  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foragn  oil. 

Productivity:  We  will  be  implementing 
our  industrial  innovation  program  and 
further  expanding  our  ccnnmitmait  in 
the  budget  to  research  and  develoixnent. 

COUNCIL    ON     WAGES    AND    PRICE    STABILITT 

The  Council  an  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility has  played  a  vital  role  in  our  anti- 
inflation  efforts.  The  Council  and  its 
staff  have  lead  responsiUlity  within  the 
Executive  branch  for  implementing  the 
volimtary  wage  and  price  monitoring 
program.  Without  the  Council's  con- 
tinuing role,  the  anti-inflation  effort 
could  not  begin  to  assess  whether  the 
private  sector  is  cooperating  with  our 
standards. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  Cotm- 
cil,  along  with  its  staff  operation,  be  re- 
authorized early  this  year.  The  reau- 
thorization should  not  contain  amend- 
ments that  interrupt  or  restrain  the  im- 
portant and  essential  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  its  staff. 

THE    1981    BTTDCET 

The  budget  I  wlU  send  to  the  C<mgress 
for  FY  1981  will  meet  this  Nation's  criti- 
cal needs;  and  it  will  continue  the  sound 
budgetary  policies  that  my  Administra- 
tion has  pursued  throue^out  my  term  in 
office. 

No  single  year's  budget  can  accurately 
portray  the  philosophy  of  an  Adminis- 
tration. However,  there  is  a  clear  pattern 
in  the  budgets  I  have  proposed — re- 
straint in  ^>ending,  coupled  with  careful 
targeting  of  resources  to  areas  of  great- 
est need.  My  1981  budget  continues  this 
pattern  by  lowering  the  deficit  roughly 
$50  billion  below  what  it  was  whoi  I  ran 
fc»-  office.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  rec- 
ommend increases  for  programs  of  criti- 
cal national  concern. 

Last  year,  my  budget  was  austere.  I 
proposed  eliminating  some  programs 
and  reducing  spending  for  others;  and 
these  tough  decisions  have  proven  cor- 
rect and  have  provided  the  country  with 
clear  benefits.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Congress  approved  my  budget  in  virtu- 
ally the  form  I  proposed.  As  a  result  of 
our  actions,  the  rate  of  Federal  spending 
growth  has  be«i  slowed.  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, the  widespread  expectation  that 
the  Federal  budget  would  continue  its 
upward  spiral  unchecked  has  been 
proven  false.  We  have  moved  on  to  the 
path  necessary  for  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  very  near  future.  And  we 
have  helped  the  fight  against  inflation. 

The  1981  Budget  will  continue  my 
policy  of  restraint.  Real  growth  in  spend- 
ing will  be  close  to  zero.  The  deflcit  will 
be  cut  by  more  than  half  from  last  year. 
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Tbe  deficit  as  a  percent  of  the  budget 
and  of  ONP  will  be  at  the  second  lowest 
point  in  this  decade.  We  will  have  the 
smallest  d^cit  in  seven  years.  And  if  the 
economy  were  to  continue  to  grow  at  a 
rate  which  held  the  unemployment  rate 
at  the  current  level,  this  budget  would 
be  in  surplus. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  prooosing 
some  vital  spending  increases  in  the  1981 
Budget.  Most  of  these  increases  will  be 
in  "uncontrollable"  programs  (those  in 
which  increases  are  automatically  re- 
quired by  existing  law) .  lliere  will  also 
be  discretionary  increases;  in  part,  to 
strengthen  our  defense  forces  and  en- 
hance our  crucial  investments  in  energy 
production  and  conservation.  In  addi- 
tion, I  will  propose  a  major  new  initia- 
tive to  reduce  youth  unemployment,  and 
State  and  local  governments  will  receive 
continued  fiscal  support  from  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  extension  I  will 
propose. 

Developing  the  budget  this  year  has 
been,  in  several  respects,  more  diflScult 
than  in  previous  years.  International 
turmoil  threatens  our  vital  interests,  en- 
ergy problems  dampen  the  economy  and 
alter  our  domestic  priorities,  and  infla- 
tion erodes  basic  programs,  all  adding 
new  pressures  for  Federal  spending.  But 
I  am  confident  that  this  budget  responds 
responsibility — and  with  needed  re- 
sources— to  our  Nation's  most  pressing 
needs  and  positions  us  for  responsible 
and  elfective  government  in  the  1980's. 

FISCAL  POUCT 

As  President.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  tax  burden  of  our  citizens  and 
have,  as  a  result,  worked  with  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  two  major  tax  cuts.  In 
1977,  I  proposed,  and  Congress  passed, 
an  $8  billion  Individual  tax  cut  as  part 
of  the  economic  stimulus  package.  In 
1978, 1  proposed,  and  Congress  passed,  a 
$21  billion  individual  and  business  tax 
cut.  This  year,  those  two  cuts  will  re- 
duce Americans'  tax  bimlcn  by  $31 
billion. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  interest  in 
another  tax  cut  thils  year,  but  my  1981 
budget  proposes  no  tax  cuts.  As  long  as 
double-digit  inflation  continues  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  recession,  our 
top  budgetary  priority  must  be  reduc- 
tion of  the  deflclt. 

Over  the  long  nm,  continued  tipht  con- 
trol over  budget  expem  itures  will  hold 
down  the  share  of  Federal  spending  in 
ONP.  Inflation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
raising  the  percentage  of  national  in- 
come collected  in  taxes.  Over  time,  be- 
cause of  these  two  developments,  tax  re- 
ductions will  be  possible  while  still  main- 
taining the  fiscal  restraint  needed  to 
control  infiatlon.  However,  the  timing 
and  structure  of  any  tax  reductions  is  of 
critical  Importance  and  must  be  dictated 
by  oiu"  economic  circumstances:  the 
urgency  of  the  anti-inflation  flght  re- 
quires that  we  defer  such  tax  reductions 
at  this  time. 

Tax  reductions  put  into  effect  pre- 
maturely, and  under  the  wrong  economic 
conditions,  could  make  Inflation  worse  by 
overstimulating  the  economy.  Inflation 
is  still  running  at  imacceptably  liigh 
levels. 

Virtually  all  economic  forecasters  pre- 
dict the  onset  of  a  mild  recession  and 


my  Administration's  estimates  of  budget 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  FY  1981 
budget  assume  a  recession.  However, 
none  of  the  current  economic  statistics 
yet  show  any  overall  economic  decline. 
In  recent  months  the  economy  has  dis- 
played much  more  strength  than  earUer 
forecasts  had  predicted.  Forecasts  of  im- 
pending recession  may  therefore  prove 
to  be  as  wrong  as  previous  ones.  Employ- 
ment has  held  up  well — in  part  due  to 
unsatisfactory  productivity  performance. 
To  enact  tax  cuts  now  would  nm  a  seri- 
ous risk  of  adding  inflationary  demand 
pressures  to  an  economy  which  continues 
to  grow  more  strongly  than  predicted  by 
the  forecasts.  With  the  present  high  in- 
flation, we  cannot  afford  that  risk. 

When  tax  reductions  are  timely,  they 
should  be  designed  insofar  as  possible  in 
a  way  that  acliieves  multiple  objectives — 
not  only  reducing  the  tax  burden  and 
stimulating  growth,  but  raising  invest- 
ment and  productivity  and  reducing  in- 
flation as  well. 

In  particular,  a  signiflcant  part  of  any 
tax  reduction  should  be  directed  to  the 
provision  of  incentives  for  Increased  in- 
vestment, to  improve  productivity,  ex- 
pand capacity,  and  adjust  to  higher  en- 
ergy prices.  Serious  consideration  should 
be  given,  in  the  case  of  tax  cuts  for  in- 
dividuals, to  lowering  social  security  pay- 
roll taxes,  since  half  of  such  reductions 
would  go  towards  lowering  business  costs 
and  prices. 

The  necessities  of  the  inflation  fight 
require  that  we  be  very  cautious  about 
when  taxes  are  reduced,  and  how  it  is 
done.  But  they  do  not  require  that  we 
ignore  changes  in  economic  conditions. 
Should  the  economic  situation  and  pros- 
pects sharply  worsen,  I  will  consider  rec- 
ommendations to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. Under  those  circumstances,  tax  cuts 
and  other  measures  could  be  taken  to 
improve  the  prospects  for  employment 
and  growth,  to  reduce  business  costs,  and 
to  assist  those  most  severely  damaged  by 
recession,  without  threatening  to  set  off 
inflationary  demand  pressures.  However, 
the  current  economic  situation  does  not 
warrant  such  measures  and  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  propose  them  at  this 
time. 

UCFLOTIOCNT 

My  Administration,  working  closely 
with  Congress,  has  made  signiflcant 
progress  in  reducing  the  serious  unem- 
ployment problems  that  existed  three 
years  ago. 

— The  December  unemployment  rate  of 
5.9%  represents  a  25%  reduction 
from  the  December  1976  rate. 

— Over  9.2  million  more  people  have 
jobs  than  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Administration. 

— ^Total  employment  has  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  98  million  in  De- 
cember. 

— Nonwhite  employment  has  increased 
by  1.4  million  persons  or  15.5%. 

— Adult  female  emplojrment  has  in- 
creased by  5  million  persons. 

— Employment  of  black  teenagers, 
which  had  actually  decreased  during 
the  1969-1975  period,  has  increased 
by  more  than  15%  since  I  took  office. 
Although  imemployment  rates  for 
all  youth,  especially  minority  youth, 


are  still  too  high,  progress  has  been 
made. 
We  will  continue  to  make  progress  in 
the  1980's  as  a  result  of  the  framework 
which  has  already  been  established  and 
which  will  be  strengthened  this  year. 
— The     Comprehensive     Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  was  reau- 
thorized in  1978  for  four  years. 
— The  Humphrey-Hawkins  F\ill  Em- 
ployment   Act    became    law    after 
many  years  of  effort. 
—The  Private  Sector  InitiaUves  Pro- 
gram, a  new  partnerslilp  between  the 
government  and  the  private  sector  to 
assist  the  most  disadvantaged  un- 
employed, is  being  successfully  im- 
plemented. 
— A  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  has  been 
enacted  to  provide  employers  with 
the  economic  incentives  needed  to 
increase  their  hiring  of  unemployed 
low-income  youth  and  others  who 
historically   have   difficulty  flnding 
jobs. 
—A  massive  effort  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lems causing  excessive  youth  un- 
employment rates  is  being  strength- 
ened and  revitalized  this  year  with 
a  new  $2  billion  youth  education, 
training,  and  employment  program. 
This  year,  we  will  work  aggressively  to 
make  certain  that  th's  framework  con- 
tinues to  be  successfully  Implemented. 
Even  that  effort  may  not  be  sufficient,  if 
economic  forecasts  are  accurate,  to  keep 
the  unemployment  rate  from  rising.  We 
will  be  monitoring  the  economy  closely. 
If   unemployment   should    dramatically 
Increase.  I  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
actions  to  counter  that  increase,  con- 
sistent   with    our    overriding    concern 
about  accelerating  inflation.  At  this  time 
though,  when  unemploymait  is  at  its 
lowest  level  in  years,  it  would  be  pre- 
matiu-e  and  unwise  to  propose  measures 
that  might  be  helpful  in  a  time  of  reces- 
sion-induced high  unemplojrment. 

TOX7TH  EMPLOTMKNT 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  persistent- 
ly high  unemployment  among  poor  and 
minority  youth  for  three  decades  dem- 
onstrates clearly  the  Inadequacies  of  our 
system  for  teaching,  training  and  help- 
ing young  people  to  find  and  keep  de- 
cent jobs. 

The  economic  challenges  of  the  1980's 
will  require  the  energy  and  commitment 
of  the  entire  American  work  force.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  anyone's  talents. 

If  we  are  to  become  the  society  of  our 
ideals,  we  must  provide  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

My  Administration  is  committed  to  a 
renewed  national  effort  to  remove  any 
urmecessary  obstacles  to  a  productive  life 
for  every  American. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  solid  record.  We  have  in- 
creased resources  for  youth  employment 
and  training  programs  from  $2.5  to  over 
$4  billion.  We  have  conducted  the  larg- 
est experimental  youth  program  effort 
ever  attempted.  We  have  reduced  over- 
all youth  unemployment  rates  by  15  per- 
cent. But  this  is  not  good  enough.  Youth 
unemployment,  especially  for  the  poor 
and  minorities,  is  still  unacceptably 
high. 

Based  <m  the  experience  we  have 
gained  over  the  past  three  years,  and 
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on  the  advice  of  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  helped  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment  over 
the  last  nine  months,  my  Administration 
has  devised  a  new  approach,  which  I 
announced  two  weeks  ago.  Under  my 
program,  the  most  signiflcant  new  do- 
mestic initiative  I  will  be  sending  to 
Congress  this  year,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  be  making  its  most  compre- 
hensive effort  ever  to  eradicate  the 
causes  of  excessive  and  harmful  youth 
unemplojmient. 

By  1982  this  new  program  will  have 
increased  Federal  resources  committed 
to  reducing  youth  unemployment  by  $2 
billion,  to  a  total  of  $6  billion.  The  pro- 
gram will  have  two  key  components:  for 
In-school  youth,  we  will  have  a  major 
effort  through  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  teach  basic  skills  to  low- 
achieving  youth  in  jimior  and  senior 
high  schools  located  in  low-income  com- 
munities, while  providing  work  exi)eri- 
ence  and  training  after  school  hours. 
For  disadvantaged  out-of -school  youth, 
we  will  provide,  through  the  Department 
of  Labor,  redesigned  and  expanded  work 
experience  and  training  programs,  as 
well  as  basic  skills  programs  managed 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Department  of  Education's  basic 
education  and  skill  training  program, 
when   fully   implemented,   will   provide 
basic  education  and  employment  skills 
to  approximately  1  million  low-achieving 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
in  about  3.000  of  the  poorest  urban  and 
rural  school  districts  around  the  coun- 
try. The  new  program  will  emphasize: 
— ^basic  skills  for  low-achieving  young- 
sters, including  help  for  students 
with  limited  abiUty  in  English; 
— school-wide  planning  with  the  active 
involvement    of    teachers,    pcu^nts. 
employers,  ana  the  community; 
— ^using  the  link  between  woTk  and 
classroom-learning  as  a  way  to  mo- 
tivate students  to  stay  in  school ;  and 
— a  major  role  of  vocational  education 
in  preparing  yoimg  people  for  work. 
The  Department  of  Labor's  new  Youth 
Employment  Program,  when  fully  imple- 
mented, will  provide  education,  work  ex- 
perience, training,  labor  market  informa- 
tion and  other  services  to  more  than 
500,000  additional  young  pec^le  in  each 
year.  The  new  resources,  when  added  to 
current  programs,  will  serve  over  2.5  mil- 
lion 14-  to  21 -year  olds  each  year, 
llie  program  will  emphasize: 
— additional  training  and  work  experi- 
ence opportunities  for  older  and  out- 
of -school  youth; 
— stringent  performance  standards  for 
both  participants  and  program  op- 
erators; 
— ^financial    incentives    to    encourage 
greater  cooperation  between  CETA 
sponsors,  local  employers,  and  school 
officials;  and 
— consolidation  of  three  of  the  existing 
CETA  youth  programs  and  closer  co- 
ordination with  the  summer  employ- 
ment program  to  simplify  local  ad- 
mission and  reduce  paperwork. 
We  have  learned  from  the  1960's  and 
the  1970's.  We  know  we  must  concen- 
trate on  administration  and  manage- 
ment. We  know  that  we  must  have  tough 
performance  standards,  not  merely  al- 


locatiMi  formulas.  We  know  that  the 
partnership  between  government  and 
all  elements  of  the  private  sector  must 
be  made  a  reality,  and  that  focusing  on 
basic  skills  now  is  the  key  to  job  success 
in  the  future. 

We  also  know  that  the  hope  our  young 
people  have  for  their  lives  in  this  great 
country  is  our  most  precious  resource. 
We  must  keep  that  hope  alive. 

We  will  be  working  closely  and  inten- 
sively with  the  Congress  to  enact  and 
carry  out  this  youth  employment  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  possible. 

TKAOC 

This  past  year  was  (me  of  unmatched 
and  historic  acliievement  for  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  UJS.  economy — exports  and 
trade.  In  1979,  nearly  3  million  jobs  in 
our  manufacturing  industries,  or  one  out 
of  every  seven  jobs  in  manufacturing,  de- 
pended upon  our  export  performance  in 
overseas  markets.  Our  exports  were  a  key 
contributor  to  the  growth  of  the  U.S. 
economy  in  1979. 

Exports  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
goods  grew  by  an  imparalleled  $35  bil- 
lion, reaching  a  level  of  $180  billion.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  25%  over  ex- 
ports in  1978.  This  record  increase  in  ex- 
ports, coupled  with  a  slower  rate  of 
growth  of  imix>rts,  resulted  in  substan- 
tial improvements  of  $5  billion  in  our 
balance  of  trade.  Furthermore,  a  rapid 
growth  of  service  exports  in  1979  led  to 
a  $13  billion  Improvement  in  the  current 
account,  bringing  that  account  from  a 
deflclt  In  1978  to  near  balance  in  1973. 
I  expect  that  in  1980  our  exports  will 
continue  to  strengthen  and  that,  if  we 
can  continue  to  further  conserve  and 
limit  Imports  of  oil,  we  will  further  im- 
prove our  trade  balance  position  and 
that  of  the  dollar.  The  future  for  Amer- 
ican exports  is  bright,  and  will  remain 
so,  despite  the  necessity  of  suspending 
certain  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tills  Administration  has  accomplished 
several  goals  in  the  last  year  in  assuring 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  greater  ex- 
ports and,  therefore,  job  possibilities  for 
U.S.  workers  and  farmers. 

To  improve  the  condition  of  access  of 
U.S.  exports  to  foreign  markets,  I  signed 
into  force  in  July  of  last  year  a  new 
trade  act  which  reflected  two  years  of 
hard  bargaining  in  the  recently  con- 
cluded round  of  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations. These  negotiations,  which  in- 
cluded all  major  developed  and  lesser 
developed  coimtrles,  resulted  in  agree- 
ments to  strengthen  the  rules  of  con- 
duct of  international  trade  and  open 
new  markets  to  U.S.  exports.  These  ne- 
gotiations were  of  historic  importance  in 
their  scope  and  accomplishments,  and 
their  success  Is  attributable  to  close  co- 
operation that  existed  during  and  after 
the  negotiations  between  the  Congress, 
the  private  sector  and  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Oiu*  negotiating  success  now  challenges 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  improving  further  our  export  per- 
formance. To  meet  this  challenge.  I  pro- 
posed in  1979  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  government's  trade  poUcy  and  ex- 
port promotion  activities.  That  reorga- 
nization will  strengthen  government  co- 
ordination in  the  trade  fleld  and  pro- 
vide an  improved  basis  for  protecting 


American  interest  in  the  recently  nego- 
tiated trade  agreements.  I  put  this  reor- 
ganization into  effect,  with  Congressional 
approval,  earlier  this  month.  With  the 
changes  initiated  in  my  trade  reorgani- 
zation, we  will  ensure  that  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  its  trading  part- 
ners will  be  conducted  fairly  and  openly. 
Consistent  with  my  decisions  on  sus- 
pending certain  types  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  my  Administration  will  be 
seeking  this  year  to  find  additicmal  ways 
to  foster  VS.  export  expansion.  We  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  further  agree- 
ments on  expanded  trade  with  both  tra- 
ditional and  newer  trade  partners,  in- 
cluding China.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Congress  on  ways  we  can  con- 
tinue to  Improve  our  trading  position 
which,  in  turn,  wiU  help  maintain  a  pros- 
perous American  economy. 


This  year  marks  the  high  point  of 
three  years  of  accomplishment  for  small 
business  under  my  Administration,  and 
tiie  beginning  of  a  decade  of  continuing 
effort  to  strengthen  this  large  and  vital 
sector  of  oiu*  economy. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  which  I  convened  eighteen 
months  ago  and  which  has  just  concluded 
its  delitierations,  fulfills  a  pledge  I  made 
in  1976  that  the  voice  of  small  business 
would  be  heard  in  my  Administrati(Hi.  In 
anticipation  of  the  Conference,  I  called 
on  the  head  of  every  executive  Depart- 
ment and  agency  to  propose  at  least  one 
initiative  of  benefit  to  small  business. 
Over  160  separate  initiatives  have  been 
proposed  and  are  under  examination,  and 
many  of  them  have  already  been  put  in 
effect. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  reform- 
ing our  regulatory  process,  cutting  down 
Federal  paperwork  and  developing  flexi- 
ble regulations  which  provide  for  mini- 
mizing or  eliminating  burdens  on  smaller 
businesses.  The  capital  gains  t&x  has 
been  significantly  reduced,  and  corpo- 
rate taxes  on  small  businesses  have  been 
lowered. 

We  have  also  increased  Small  Business 
Administration  lending  activity,  from 
$1.8  billion  in  1976  to  $3.1  bUlion  in  1979. 
an  increase  of  72%.  Since  1977  we  have 
more  than  doubled  Federal  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  from  minority  firms 
from  $1.1  billion  to  $2.5  bilUon  in  1979. 1 
am  confident  that  such  purchases  will 
exceed  $3.5  biUion  this  year. 

I  have  put  into  place  a  ccHnprehensive 
policy  to  strengthen  the  role  of  women 
in  business,  and  have  directed  Federal 
agencies  to  take  affirmative  action  to  in- 
clude women  in  management  assistance 
and  other  business-related  programs. 

SBA's  advocacy  role  has  been  strength- 
ened at  my  direction,  and  SBA  has  been 
added  to  the  membership  of  the  Regu- 
latory Council  and  the  Productivity 
Council,  to  help  assure  that  the  problems 
and  issues  facing  small  business  are  ad- 
dressed wherever  relevant  policy  deci- 
sions are  made  with  the  fMeral 
government. 

To  reduce  the  paperwork  and  regula- 
tory burdens  small  businesses  face  In 
raising  capital,  I  have  recently  proposed 
a  Small  Business  Issuers'  Simidlflcati<n 
Act.  This  legislation  will  exempt  from 
the    burdensome    registration    require- 
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mtnts  of  the  Federal  securities  laws  sales 
of  securities  by  small  businesses  to  in- 
stitutional investors,  such  as  banks,  in- 
surance companies  and  pension  fimds, 
and  others  making  investments  of  at 
least  $100,000. 

Finally,  last  week  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  Message  on  Small  Business  to 
emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  small 
business  and  to  report  to  you  on  the  steps 
we  have  already  taken  and  plan  to  take 
in  1980  to  strengthen  small  business. 

KIXOKITT    BUSXmSS 

n-om  the  beginning  of  my  term,  I 
have  worked  with  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease opportunities  for  minority  busi- 
ness. As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  enormous 
progress   has   been   made   in   the   last 
three  years: 
— ^Federal  procurement  from  minority- 
owned  firms  has  increased  by  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times; 
— Federal  deposits  in  minority-owned 

banks  have  nearly  doubled; 
— minority   ownership   of   radio    and 
television  stations  has  increased  by 
65  percent; 
— almost  15  percent  of  the  funds  spent 
under  the  Local  Public  Works  Act 
of    1977    went   to    minority-owned 
firms; 
— the  Section  8(a)  program  operated 
by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion    has     been     reformed     and 
strengthened. 
This  year,  my  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  expanding  upon  the  progress 
made  to  date.  This  year,  I  am  commit- 
ted to  more  than  tripling  the  1977  level 
of  Federal  procurement  from  minority- 
owned  firms,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
can  meet  that  goal. 

My  1981  budget  improves  the  target- 
ing of  Small  Business  Administration 
loans  to  minority-owned  businesses.  We 
will  also  expand  management,  technical, 
and  training  assistance  for  minority 
firms  and  provide  substantial  funding 
increases  for  minority  capital  develop- 
ment under  the  SBA's  minority  enter- 
prise small  business  investment  company 
(MESBIC)  program. 

I  will  also  be  proposing  to  the  Congress 
a  minority  business  legislative  initiative 
to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  Minority  Business  Development 
Agency.  That  Agency,  a  successor  to  the 
OfBce  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
was  established  last  year  imder  admin- 
istrative authority,  but  I  believe  Con- 
gressional authorization  would  strength- 
en its  operating  abilities. 

woimr  nt  vusiNxas 
last  year  I  announced  a  new  policy 
to  strengthen  and  foster  the  growth  of 
women-owned  businesses.  My  new  budget 
includes  funds  to  make  this  policy  a 
reality  by  increasing  SBA  direct  loans  to 
women  by  50%.  by  assisting  women  in 
gaining  access  to  sources  of  financing. 
and  by  expanding  management  and 
technical  assistance  to  women.  By  in- 
suring that  women  have  fuller  access  to 
opportimities  to  start  and  maintain  their 
own  enterprises,  we  will  start  a  genuine 
momentimi  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
contribution  which  women  can  make  to 
the  growth  and  productivity  of  our 
economy. 


n.  CBKATnrc  enekct  sEctntrrT 

Since  I  took,  office,  my  highest  legisla- 
tive priorities  have  involved  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  first  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy.  The  stniggle  to 
achieve  that  policy  has  been  difficult  for 
aU  of  us,  but  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  three  years  leave  no  doubt  that 
our  country  is  finally  serious  about  the 
problems  caused  by  our  over-dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  The  accomplishments  can 
be  lost,  however,  and  the  progress 
stopped,  if  we  fail  to  move  forward  even 
further  this  year.  There  is  no  single 
panacea  that  will  solve  our  energy  crisis. 
We  must  rely  on  and  encourage  multiple 
forms  of  production — coal,  crude  oil,  nat- 
ural gas,  solar,  nuclear,  synthetics — and 
conservation. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  Congress 
enact  the  major  energy  bills  I  proposed 
last  year;  and  their  enactment  will  be 
my  most  immediate  and  highest  legisla- 
tive priority  this  year. 

WDTDFAU.     PROfTTS     TAX 

My  highest,  most  immediate  legisla- 
tive priority  during  this  Session  is 
prompt  passage  of  a  sound  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  crude  oil. 

Last  April,  I  proposed  a  tough  wind- 
fall profits  tax  to  recoup  a  "portion  of  the 
unearned  income  that  would  accrue  to 
the  oil  companies  as  a  result  of  the 
phased  decontrol  of  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  and  OPEC  price  increases.  It  is  es- 
sential that  these  revenues  be  invested 
on  behalf  of  all  Americans  to  help  us 
become  an  energy  secure  nation.  The 
revenues  from  the  tax  will  be  iised  to 
support  key  national  energy  goals:  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  improved  and 
expanded  mass  transit  and  energy  sup- 
ply and  conservation  programs. 

The  windfall  tax  that  I  proposed  was 
also  carefully  designed  to  provide  incen- 
tives needed  to  increase  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. Under  my  proposal,  we  expect 
a  million  barrels  per  day  increase  in  do- 
mestic production  due  to  decontrol  and 
higher  world  prices.  Without  any  wind- 
fall profits  tax  production  would  be  only 
marginally  higher  by  1985. 

The  American  people  clearly  want  and 
our  national  energy  needs  clearly  re- 
quire— a  tough  windfall  tax.  We  cannot 
afford  further  delay. 

The  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee has  reached  agreement  on  a  tax 
raising  $227  billion  over  the  next  10 
years.  A  tax  at  that  level  is  acceptable, 
provided  the  components  of  the  tax  are 
consistent  with  sound  energy  policy.  I 
urge  the  conferees  and  the  Congress  to 
approve  forthwith  a  tax  that  I  can  sign. 
There  can  be  no  higher  legislative 
priority. 

ENEXOT    MOBIUZATTON    BOAXD 

Last  July,  together  with  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  program.  I  asked  Congress  to 
join  with  me  to  create  an  Energy  Mobili- 
zation Board  (EMB) .  The  Board  can  cut 
through  biu^ensome  and  unnecessary 
red  tape  and  reach  prompt  decisions  on 
designated  priority  energy  projects.  Deci- 
sion-making can  be  streamlined  without 
overriding  of  substantive  law,  which  I 
strongly  oppose.  The  Board  is  a  key  ele- 
ment of  our  strategy  to  attain  energy 
security  by  cutting  foreign  oil  imports  in 
the  coming  years.  Prompt  passage  of  the 
EMB  is  one  of  my  highest  priorities  this 


year,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete 
its  action  on  this  proposal  without  delay. 

ENERGY    SECtTRrry    CORPORATION 

Last  year,  I  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  Energy  Security  Corporation  to  lead 
our  national  effort  to  devek^  and  pro- 
duce synthetic  fuels,  coal-based  syn- 
thetics, oil  shale,  and  blomass.  The  Cor- 
poration would  be  an  Independent  body, 
chartered  by  the  Government  and  au- 
thorized to  use  a  variety  of  financing 
tools — principally  price  guarantees.  Fed- 
eral purchases,  and  loan  guarantees — to 
sumulate  private  sector  development  of 
synthetic  energy  alternatives  to  imported 
oil. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  Corpo- 
ration be  given  a  goal  to  develop  the 
capacity  to  produce  1.75  million  barrels 
per  day  of  synthetic  fuels,  oil  shale,  and 
blomass  by  1990.  With  an  ability  to  pro- 
duce commercially  synthetic  alternatives 
to  foreign  crude  oil,  our  Nation  will  have 
effectively  capped  the  price  which  foreign 
oil  producers  can  charge  for  crude  oil. 

We  cannot  do  the  job  we  must  do  for 
our  Nation's  security  by  operating  this 
program  from  within  the  government. 
The  Corporation  can  much  more  easily 
obtain  the  needed  talent  and  operate 
without  the  constraints  binding  a  gov- 
ernment agency. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  contain- 
ing the  Energy  Security  Corporation  is 
one  of  my  highest  legislative  priorities 
for  this  Session.  I  urge  the  conferees  to 
complete  this  work  expeditiously  so  that 
the  Corporation  can  open  its  doors  as 
early  as  possible  this  year. 

REDUCTION    IN    UTtLTTT    OIL   USE 

I  Will  soon  send  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation which  will  assist  utilities  in  the 
use  of  coal,  and  encourage  them  to  retire 
existing  oil  burning  plants  for  generat- 
ing electricity.  The  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  my  staff  have  worked  very 
closely  with  Congressional  energy  lead- 
ership over  the  last  several  months  to 
develop  a  legislative  proposal  which  can 
be  acted  upon  quickly. 

My  proposed  utility  oil  use  reduction 
legislation  will  help  us  to  achieve  two  of 
our  basic  energy  goals — decreasing  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  increasing 
our  production  of  more  abundant  and 
secure  energy  supplies,  such  as  coal.  For 
that  reason,  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  be  one  of  my  highest  energy  priori- 
ties this  year. 

GASOUNE  RATIONING 

I  Will  soon  be  sending  to  Congress  for 
its  approval  a  standby  gasoline  ration- 
ing plan,  under  the  authority  of  legisla- 
tion I  signed  into  law  last  year.  In  de- 
veloping this  plan,  we  have  given  prior- 
ity attenti(Hi  to  accommodating  essen- 
tial gasoline  usage,  bearing  in  mind  the 
need  to  design  a  plan  which  is  workable 
and  which  can  be  put  into  place  quickly 
if  a  severe  emergency  arises. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  developing 
a  plan  that  meets  the  many  competing 
State  and  local  concerns.  Last  year's  ex- 
perience demonstrated  that  difficulty 
very  well.  I  am  determined,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain Congress  is,  to  avoid  repeating  it. 

My  Administration  will  work  very 
closely  with  Congress  on  the  standby 
plan.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  recognize 
the  overriding  national  importance  of 
emergency  preparedness  and  will  take 
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action  early  to  approve  my  proposed 
plan. 

I  do  not  intend,  under  our  current  sup- 
ply conditions,  to  Implement  a  rationing 
program.  But  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  be  imprepared  for  the  possibility  of 
further  severe  interruptions  in  energy 
supplies. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

In  my  very  first  energy  address  to  the 
Nation  in  April  1977.  I  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  craiservation  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  national  energy  policy.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  fastest  means  of  re- 
ducing our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
and  it  constitutes  an  alternative  source 
of  supply.  To  the  extent  that  we  con- 
serve— in  our  homes,  factories,  cars,  and 
public  buildings — we  make  the  task  of 
providing  secure  sources  of  energy  for 
the  future  that  much  more  attainable. 

In  November,  1978,  I  signed  into  law 
our  country's  first  energy  conservatiMi 
tax  credits.  These  provide  up  to  $300  for 
home  conservation  investments,  and  an 
additional  10%  investment  tax  credit  for 
industrial  investments  in  energy  efficient 
equipment.  At  the  same  time,  we  put  in 
place  a  requirement  that  utilities  provide 
energy  audits  for  their  customers  and 
offer  to  arrange  financing.  We  also  es- 
tablished stiff  taxes  on  new  gas  guzzling 
automobiles.  As  a  result  of  my  April  1977 
initiatives,  we  are  also  providing  a  total 
of  $900  million  over  three  years  to 
weatherize  schools  and  hospitals  across 
the  Nation. 

Last  July,  I  proposed  a  program  to 
provide  $5.8  billion  over  the  next  decade 
to  subsidize  interest  rates  an.  homeowner 
loans  for  conservatirai  Investments.  This 
program  will  be  targeted  to  low-  tmd 
moderate-income  homeowners  and 
apartment  owners  for  whom  the  tax 
credits  are  less  effective  as  an  incentive. 
Under  this  program  it  is  expected  that 
consumers'  total  monthly  bills  will  de- 
cline since  the  financial  savings  result- 
ing from  lower  energy  use  will  be  greater 
than  the  mcmthly  payments  on  the  sub- 
sidized loans. 

I  consider  this  new  program  to  be  an 
essential  piece  of  my  overall  conserva- 
tion strategy  and  urge  the  House-Sen- 
ate Conference  Committee  now  working 
on  the  bill  containing  this  provision  to 
complete  work  promptly. 

Energy  conservation  must  also  go  for- 
ward at  the  State  and  local  levels.  To 
help  that  important  effort,  I  am  again 
urging  Congress  to  pass  my  proposal, 
under  the  authority  of  the  proposed  En- 
ergy Management  and  Partnership  Act. 
to  provide  grants  to  local  governments 
to  meet  national  energy  conservation 
goals. 

SOLAR   ENERGY 

Last  June.  I  sent  the  Congress  a  Mes- 
sage on  Solar  Energy  outlining  my  Ad- 
ministration's solar  program  and  setting 
a  national  goal  for  the  year  2000  of  de- 
riving 20%  of  this  Nation's  energy  frtHn 
solar  and  renewable  resources.  A  firm 
and  ambitious  course — not  only  by  the 
Federal  government  but  also  by  State 
and  local  governments,  private  industry, 
academia  and  private  citizens — is  re- 
quired to  reach  this  goal. 

As  part  of  my  solar  program  an- 
nounced in  June,  I  proposied  a  nimiber 
of  initiatives  to  the  Congress  to  assist 


in  solar  energy  development.  Among 
those  were  the  establishment  of  a  Solar 
Energy  Development  Bank  funded  at 
$150  million  per  year  to  provide  subsi- 
dized loans  for  the  installation  of  solar 
equipment  on  homes  and  commercial 
structures,  and  additional  tax  credits  for 
passive  solar  construction,  wood  stoves, 
industrial  and  agricultural  solar  applica- 
tions, and  gasohol.  These  initatlves  have 
yet  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  I 
urge  prompt  action  on  these  measures 
to  help  speed  the  penetration  of  solar 
technologies  in  the  marketplace. 

In  addition,  my  FY  1980  program  for 
solar  energy  exceeded  $1  billion  govern- 
ment-wide. This  is  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  the  porgram  in  place  when 
I  took  office.  In  FY  1981  government- 
wide  expenditures  for  solar  and  renew- 
able energy  will  be  nearly  $1.4  billion 
and  will  include  programs  administered 
by  the  Departments  of  Energy,  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  Defense,  State,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  The  I^eral 
solar  program  has  as  its  overall  objec- 
tives, the  emphasis  on  basic  research  and 
development  of  solar  technologies  not 
currently  economic  such  as  photo- 
voltalcs,  where  electricity  is  generated 
directly  from  the  sun,  and  the  provision 
of  funding  and  technical  information  to 
accelerate  the  use  of  marketable  solar 
technologies  which  are  available  now. 
Solar  heat  and  hot  water  and  wood  en- 
ergy are  among  these  technologies. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
Congress  this  session  on  passage  of  criti- 
cal solar  energy  legislation.  We  are  mak- 
ing progress  on  the  transition  away  from 
our  dependence  on  fossU  fuels  and  to- 
wards the  widespread  use  of  renewable 
sources  of  energy.  We  must  mn.<ntj^in  an 
aggressive  policy  to  achieve  this  transi- 
tion. 

NTTCLKAR   SATSTT 

Immediately  following  the  accldoit  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  I  established- a  Presi- 
dential   Commission,    chaired    by    the 
President  of  Dartmouth  College,  to  report 
to  me  on  actions  needed  to  prevent  re- 
currence of  this  kind  of  accident.  Safety 
is  and  will  remain  my  Administration's 
primary  priority  in  the  regulation  and 
management  of  nuclear  power.  I  have 
taken  steps  to  correct  virtually  all  prob- 
,  lems  identified  by  the  Kemeny  Commis- 
sion and  have  acted  to  implement  most 
of    its    specific    recommendations,    in- 
cluding: 
— A   reorganization   of   the   NRC   to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Chair- 
man. I  wlU  eoc/a  send  to  Congress 
a  reorganization  plan  to  give  the 
Chairman  power  to  select  key  per- 
sonnel and  act  on  behalf  of  ^e 
Commission  during  an  emergency. 
— Appointment  of  a  new  Chairman  of 
the  NRC  from  outside  the  agency 
when  the  next  vacancy  occurs.  In 
the  meantime,   I  have  designated 
Commissioner  Aheame  as  Chairman 
with  a  mandate  to  initiate  changes 
needed  to  ass\u-e  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear power  plant  operations. 
— ^Direction  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  lead  all  off- 
site  emergency  activities  and  review 
all  emergency  plans  in  States  with 
operating  reactors  by  June. 


—A  request  to  the  NRC  to  accderate 
Its  program  to  place  a  resident  Fed- 
eral inspector  at  every  reactor  site, 
and  to  upgrade  training  and  evalua- 
tion programs  for  reactor  (aerators. 

I  endorsed  the  approach  the  NRC 
adopted  to  pause  in  licensing,  but  have 
urged  the  Commission  to  complete  its 
work  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  any 
event  no  later  than  June  of  this  year. 

Once  we  have  instituted  the  necessary 
reforms  to  assure  safety,  we  must  re- 
sume the  licensing  process  promptly  so 
that  the  new  plants  which  we  need  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oU 
can  be  built  and  operated.  Nuclear 
power  is  an  option  that  we  should  keep 
open. 

CASOROL 

I  have  recently  proposed  a  program 
to  accelerate  dramatically  America's 
production  and  use  of  gasohol,  as  yet 
another  important  way  on  which  we  can 
wage — and  win — our  energy  war. 

My  Administration  is  committed  to 
a  program  which  will  provide  between 
$8.5  billion  and  $12.8  billion  of  assistance 
to  stimulate  production  of  alcc^ol  fuels 
over  the  coming  decade.  We  will  quad- 
ruple current  gasohol  production  capac- 
ity by  the  end  of  this  year.  During  1981, 
we  should  be  capable  of  producing 
ethanol  at  aa  annual  rate  of  500  mil- 
llcai  gallons — ^more  than  six  times  the 
current  rate.  If  tJUs  entire  amount  of 
ethanol  were  turned  into  gasohol.  It 
would  replace  almost  10%  of  our  an- 
ticipated demand  for  unleaded  gasoline 
in  1981. 

Our  overall  gasohol  program  wiH  spur 
the  investments  that  we  together  must 
make  for  a  more  secure  energy  future. 
We  will  create  new  markets  for  our 
farmers.  We  will  no  longer  have  to  throw 
away  waste  materials  which  can  be 
turned  into  profitable,  essential  fuels. 

Our  Nation's  enormous  agricultural 
and  fiber  resources  can  be  used  to  help 
provide  a  secure  source  of  energy  for 
our  future.  By  producing  gasohol  from 
fiber  and  agricultural  by-products,  we 
can  meet  fuel  needs  for  millions  of 
Americans,  including  our  farmers.  I 
am  eager  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress on  my  alcohol  fuels  program,  so 
that  we  can  soon  have  legislation  that 
will  authorize  and  provide  the  fimding 
for  this  important  energy  development. 

ENERGY    IMPACT    ASSISTANCE 

As  new  domestic  energy  resources  are 
developed,  particularly  in  rural  or  iso- 
lated areas  of  the  country,  we  must 
provide  for  the  needs  of  rapidly  develop- 
ing commimltles.  My  Administration 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  establishing  an  In- 
land Energy  Assistance  program,  with 
ftmding  of  $150  million  per  year,  to  aid 
those  States  and  local  areas  which  are 
experiencing  a  rapid  growth  in  popula- 
tion as  a  result  of  new  energy  suivly 
development.  These  communities  often 
cannot  plan  for  or  meet  increased  need 
for  new  public  facilities  or  services,  since 
the  population  increases  occur  before 
the  new  energy  supply  activities  are 
fully  developed  and  producing  local 
revenues.  This  legislation  is  essential  to 
ensure  that  the  burdens  associated  with 
solving  our  energy  problems  are  bome 
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equitably  by  all  citizens  and  regions  of 

the  country. 

m.  nrH4Ncnfo  basic  bvmam  and  social  nkxss 

Ptor  too  many  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding my  AdmlnistraticHi,  too  many  of 
our  Nation's  basic  human  and  social 
needs  were  being  ignored  or  dealt  with 
insensitively  by  the  Federal  government. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  we  have  sig- 
nificantly increased  fimding  for  many 
of  the  vital  programs  in  these  areas ;  de- 
veloped new  programs  where  needs  were 
unaddressed;  targeted  Federal  support 
to  those  individuals  and  areas  most  in 
need  of  our  assistance ;  and  removed  bar- 
riers that  have  unnecessarily  kept  many 
disadvantaged  citizens  from  obtaining 
aid  for  their  most  basic  needs. 

Our  efforts  over  the  past  three  years 
have  produced  clear  progress  in  our  ef- 
fort to  solve  some  of  the  country's  funda- 
mental human  and  social  problems.  Tiie 
Administration  and  the  Congress,  work- 
ing together,  have  demonstrateid  that 
government  must  and  can  meet  our  cit- 
izens' basic  human  amd  social  needs  in  a 
responsible  and  compassionate  way. 

But  there  is  an  unfinished  agenda  still 
before  the  Congress.  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  obligations  to  help  all  Americans 
realize  the  dreams  of  sound  health  care, 
decent  housing,  efTectlve  social  services, 
a  good  education,  and  a  meaningful  job, 
we  still  have  important  legislation  to  en- 
act this  year.  The  legislation  is  before  the 
Congress,  and  I  will  be  working  with  you 
toward  its  enactment. 

HEALTH 
NATIONAL  HXALTH  PLAN 

Last  Jime,  I  proposed  co  Ccmgress  a 
National  Health  Plan  which  will  enable 
the  country  to  reach  the  gocd  of  compre- 
hensive, universal  health  care  coverage. 
The  legislation  I  submitted  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  this  comprehensive  plan  and 
addresses  the  most  serious  problems  of 
health  financing  and  delivery.  It  is  real- 
istic, affordable,  and  enactable.  It  does 
not  overpr(»nise  or  overspend,  and,  as  a 
result,  can  be  the  solution  to  the  thirty 
years  of  Congressional  battles  on  na- 
tional health  insurance.  My  Plan  includes 
the  following  key  features: 
— nearly   15   million   additional  poor 
would  receive  fully-subsidized  com- 
prehensive coverage; 
— pre-natal  and  delivery  services  are 
provided  for  all  pregnant  women 
and   coverage   is   provided   for   all 
acute  care  for  infants  in  their  first 
year  of  life. 
— ^the  elderly  and  disabled  would  have 
a  limit  of  $1,250  placed  on  annual 
out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  and 
would  no  longer  face  limits  on  hos- 
pital coverage; 
— all  full-time  employees   and   their 
families    would    receive    insurance 
against  at  least  major  medicai  ex- 
penses  imder   msmdated   employer 
coverage; 
— Medicare  and   Medicaid   would  be 
combined   and   expanded    into   an 
umbrella  Federal  program.  Health- 
care,  for   increased   program   effi- 
ciency, accountability,  and  uniform- 
ity; and 
— strong  cost  controls  and  health  sys- 
tem reforms  would  be  implemented 
initiatives,  including  greater  incen- 


tives for  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations. 

If  enacted  this  year,  my  Plan  would 
begin  providing  benefits  in  1983. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  compare  my 
Plan  with  the  alternatives— programs 
which  either  do  too  little  to  improve  the 
health  care  needs  of  Americans  most  in 
need  or  programs  which  would  impose 
enormous  financial  burdens  on  the 
American  taxpayers.  When  that  com- 
parison is  completed,  I  am  convinced  the 
Congress  will  see  the  need  for  and  the 
benefits  of  my  Plan  and  work  toward 
prompt  enactment.  We  cannot  afford 
further  delay  in  this  vital  area. 

BOSPTTAL   COST  CONTAINiaDMT 

Hospital  Cost  Containment  remains 
the  single  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  the  Congress  can  pass  to 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  fight 
inflation.  This  legislative  initiative  will 
save  billions  of  dollars  for  our  Nation's 
consimiers  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  hospital  services.  We  can 
no  longer  allow  hospital  Infiation  to  put 
needed  health  care  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  average  American.  In  a  sector  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  competitive  forces. 
Hospital  Cost  Containment  legislation  is 
necessary  to  restrain  spending,  while  the 
process  of  developing  other  effective 
measures  proceeds.  The  longer  -^c  delay 
ena:ting  Cost  Containment,  the  more 
expensive  our  fight  against  hospital 
inflation  will  become.  I  am  asking  the 
Senate  to  move  quickly  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

HEALTH    PBOMOTTON    AND    DI8EASX    PXKVXNTION 

Last  July,  the  Surgeon  General 
released  Healthy  People,  a  landmark 
report  on  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention.  The  report  signals  the  grow- 
ing consensus  that  the  Nation's  health 
strategy  must  be  refocused  in  the  1980's 
to  emphasize  the  prevention  of  disease. 
Specifically,  the  report  lays  out  measur- 
able and  achievable  goals  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  mortality  which  can  be  reached 
by  1990. 

Consistent  with  this  report,  the  health 
strategy  I  will  propose  in  my  FY  1981 
budget  places  unprecedented  emphasis 
on  prevention.  This  strategy  Includes 
increased  fimding  for  many  new  and 
continuing  programs  in  the  areas 
of  environmental  hazards,  workplace 
health  and  safety,  commercial  product 
safety,  traffic  safety,  community  water 
fiuoridatiiHi,  and  hesilth  education,  pro- 
motion and  information. 

MATXBNAL   AND   CHILD    HXALTH 

Ensuring  a  healthy  start  in  life  for 
children  remains  not  only  a  high  priority 
of  my  Administration,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  cost  effective  forms  of  health  care. 

When  I  took  office,  immunization 
levels  for  preventable  childhood  diseases 
had  fallen  to  70%.  As  a  result  of  a  con- 
certed nationwide  effort  during  my  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
now  at  least  90%  of  children  under  15. 
and  virtually  all  school-age  children  are 
Immimized.  In  addition,  reported  cases 
of  measles  and  miunps  are  at  their  low- 
est levels  ever. 

Under  the  National  Health  Plan  I  have 
proposed,  there  will  be  no  cost-sharing 
for  prenatal  and  delivery  services  for  all 
pregnant  women  and  for  acute  care  pro- 


vided to  Infants  in  their  first  year  of 
life.  These  preventive  services  are  recog- 
nised to  have  extremely  high  returns  in 
terms  of  improved  newborn  and  long- 
term  child  health. 

Under  the  Child  Health  Assurance 
Program  (CHAP)  legislation  which  I 
have  already  submitted  to  this  Congress, 
an  additional  two  million  low-income 
children  imder  18  will  become  eligible 
for  Medicaid  benefits,  which  will  include 
special  health  assessments.  CHAP  will 
also  improve  the  continuity  of  care  for 
the  nearly  14  million  children  now  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid.  An  additional  100,000 
low-income  pregnant  women  will  bec<»ne 
eligible  for  prenatal  care  under  the  pro- 
posal. We  must  work  together  this  year 
to  enact  CHAP  and  thereby  provide  mil- 
lions of  needy  children  with  essential 
health  services. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  I  am 
requesting  expansion  of  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children.  Under  my  proposal, 
over  2  million  low-income  nutritionally 
needy  mothers,  their  nursing  infants, 
and  children  will  receive  specisd  food 
supplements  each  month.  These  food 
supplements  have  been  shown  to  prevent 
ill  health  thereby  reducing  later  medical 
costs. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  initia- 
tives, I  will  propose  increased  funding 
in  the  FY  1981  budget  for  the  success- 
ful Family  Planning  program,  which 
targets  services  on  low-income  women 
and  adolescents  at  high  risk  for  unwant- 
ed pregnancy.  Further,  the  1981  budget 
contains  continued  funding  for  my  Ado- 
lescent Health  initiative,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  and  coordinate  serv- 
ices to  pregnant  teenagers  as  well  as  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies. 

EXPANSION     OP     8BKVICE8     TO     THE      POOR     AND 
TTNDEBSEXVED 

My  health  proposals  for  FY  1981  will 
place  high  priority  on  expanding  other 
improvements  which  have  been  made 
diu'ing  my  Administration  in  the  access 
and  continuity  of  care  for  medically  un- 
derserved  groups.  I  will  propose  substan- 
tially increased  funding  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  in  this  area,  including 
Community  and  Migrant  Health  Cen- 
ters, and  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program,  which  places  health  pro- 
fessionals in  rural  and  urban  medically 
imderserved  areas.  In  addition,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  to  make  coverage  of 
clinics  providing  comprehensive  primsuy 
care  services  a  mandatory  benefit  under 
Medicaid. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Last  year,  I  submitted  a  Mental  Health 
Message  to  Congress  and  proposed  the 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act,  which  is 
based  uix)n  recommendations  of  my 
Commission  on  Mental  Health.  The  Act 
is  designed  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
Federal  and  State  partnership  in  the 
platmlng  and  provision  of  mental  health 
services.  In  addition,  the  Act  specifically 
provides  for  prevention  and  support 
services  to  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
to  prevent  unnecessary  institutionaliza- 
tion, prevention  services,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  community-based  mental 
health  services. 

This  year,  my  Administration  will  be 
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working  intensively  with  the  Congress 
for  iHvmpt  enactment  of  this  important 
legislation,  and  the  First  Lady  will  con- 
tinue her  substantial  work  in  this  area, 
as  an  effective  spokesiierson  and  advc 
cate  for  mental  health  reform  through- 
out the  country. 

WOEKES  HEALTH  AND  SAVETT 

My  Administration  will  continue  to 
enforce  fully  laws  protecting  worker 
health  and  safety  in  a  sensible  and  effi- 
cient maxmer.  We  will  be  making  fur- 
ther efforts  to  eliminate  frivolous  and 
annexed  rules,  while  concentrating 
greater  enforcement  efforts  on  the  most 
dangerous  and  particularly  the  most  un- 
healthy occupational  environments. 
Bfore  effective  management  of  our 
worker  safety  programs  will  serve  the 
interest  that  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  in  better  working  conditions. 

OKTTG   ABX7SE   PREVENTION 

At  the  beginning  of  my  Administra- 
tion there  were  over  a  half  million  heroin 
addicts  in  the  United  States.  Our  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  reducing  the  supply 
of  heroin,  as  well  as  providing  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  to  its  victims, 
has  reduced  the  heroin  addict  population 
to  380,000,  reduced  the  number  of  heroin 
overdose  deaths  by  80%,  and  reduced 
the  niunber  of  heroin  related  injuries  by 
50%.  However,  drug  abuse  in  many  forms 
continues  to  detract  from  the  quality  of 
life  and  is  of  great  concern  to  us  and  the 
people  of  all  nations. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
increasing  quantities  of  heroin  originat- 
ing in  Iran  and  Southwest  Asia  and  we 
will  continue  to  be  especially  alert  to 
this  threat  in  1980.  During  1980,  we  will 
also  strive  to  reduce  tlie  supply  of  illegal 
drugs,  both  at  their  overseas  sources  and 
within  the  United  States.  While  continu- 
ing a  comprehensive  treatment  program, 
our  priority  will  be  to  reduce  drug  abuse 
among  adolescents.  One  of  the  important 
goals  of  my  Administration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade  is  to  change  the 
social  acceptance  of  drug  use. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

Building  on  the  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  that  I  pro- 
posed and  Congress  passed  in  1977,  my 
Administration  and  the  Congress  worked 
together  last  year  to  enact  several  other 
important  changes  In  the  Program. 
ITiese  changes  will  further  simplify  ad- 
ministration and  reduce  fraud  and  error, 
will  make  the  program  more  respcmsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
and  will  increase  the  cap  on  allowable 
program  expenditures.  In  Uils  session,  I 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  achieve  additional  improvements  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  to  elimin- 
ate permanently  the  expenditure  cap.  I 
will  also  propose  this  year  that  Congress 
pass  the  Administration's  Child  Nutri- 
tion Amendments  to  target  assistance 
under  our  school  meal  programs  to  those 
most  in  need. 

BDT7CATION 

The  stem  challenges  of  the  80's  place 
new  demands  on  every  sector  of  our  soci- 
ety. Education  is  the  insurance  we  have 
to  provide  the  talent  and  capability  to 
meet  every  demand  on  our  Natitmal 
agenda.  The  challenge  of  the  80's  in  edu- 
cation Is  to  see  that  quantity  education 


becomes  quality  education.  That  is  a 
challenge  we  can  meet.  Last  year,  my 
Administration  and  the  Congress  suc- 
cessfully collaborated  to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Educaticm.  The  Depart- 
ment will  give  education  a  stronger  voice 
at  the  Federal  level,  while  at  the  same 
time  reserving  the  actual  control  and 
operaticm  of  education  to  states,  locali- 
ties and  private  institutions.  The  Depart- 
ment combines  nearly  150  existing  Fed- 
eral education  programs  into  a  cohesive, 
streanilined  organization  that  will  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  educators 
and  students.  The  Department  will  cut 
red  tape  and  paperwork  to  make  the  flow 
of  Federal  dollars  to  school  districts  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  more  effi- 
cient, thereby  providing  students  and 
educators  with  more  benefits  per  dollar 
of  Federal  fimds.  We  are  determined  to 
work  closely  with  the  CcHigress  this  year 
in  making  certain  that  the  Department 
begins  on  a  sound  basis,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  hopes  Congress  had 
when  creating  It. 

To  ensure  adequate  financial  re- 
sources for  education,  I  have  requested, 
since  taking  office,  an  overall  increase 
in  Federal  aid  to  education  of  75% 
above  the  previous  Administration's  last 
budget.  Many  programs,  including  those 
serving  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students  and  those  providing  financial 
aid  to  students  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
education,  have  benefited  from  ever 
larger  percentage  increases  during  my 
Administration. 

My  FY  1981  budget  request  in  educa- 
tion will  represent  a  generous  increase 
over  last  year's  budget.  There  will  be 
particularly  significant  increases  in  a 
number  of  programs  serving  special  pop- 
ulations, in  addition  to  the  major  new 
program  designed  to  give  youth  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  get  and  keep  a  Job.  I 
am  also  recommending  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  programs  which  deal  with 
international  education,  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  other  nations. 

In  addition,  proposals  I  submitted 
last  July  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  are  still  imder  consideration 
in  the  Congress.  The  centerpiece  of  my 
proposals  for  the  student  financial  aid 
programs  is  a  major  reform  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  programs.  My  proposal  would, 
for  the  first  time,  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  loans  from  the  Federal 
government  for  higher  education  stu- 
dents who  need  them.-  Our  proposals 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  paperwork 
and  confusion  that  have  plagued  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  colleges  by  mandat- 
ing a  single  application  form  for  all 
Federal  need-based  assistance. 

It  is  essential  that  this  reauthoriza- 
tion be  enacted  this  year.  But  the  reau- 
thorization legislation  must  be  consistent 
with  my  commitment  to  a  restrained, 
responsible  budget.  We  are  eager  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  achieve  this  goal  as 
soon  as  possible. 

INCOME  SECUUTT 
WZLFAEX  R0OEM 

Last  year,  I  proposed  a  welfare  reform 
package  which  offers  solutions  to  some 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  our  wel- 
fare system.  This  proposal  is  embodied  in 
two  bills — The  Work  and  Training  Op- 
portunities Act  and  The  Social  Welfare 


Reform  Amendments  Act.  Within  the 
framework  of  our  present  welfare  sys- 
tem, my  ref com  proposals  offer  achieva- 
ble means  to  increase  self-sufficiency 
through  work  rather  than  welfare,  more 
adequate  assistance  to  people  unable  to 
work,  the  removal  of  inequities  In  cov- 
erage under  current  programs,  and  fiscal 
relief  needed  by  States  and  localities. 

Our  current  welfare  system  is  long 
overdue  for  serious  reform;  the  system 
is  wasteful  and  not  fully  effective.  The 
legislation  I  have  proposed  will  hdp 
eliminate  inequities  by  establishing  a 
national  minimum  benefit,  and  by  di- 
rectly relating  benefit  levels  to  the  pov- 
erty threshold.  It  will  reduce  program 
complexity,  which  leads  to  inefficiency 
and  waste,  by  simplifying  and  coordi- 
nating administration  among  different 
programs. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  The  Social 
Welfare  Reform  Amendments  Act,  which 
addresses  the  major  problems  in  our  cash 
assistance  programs.  This  year,  we  must 
continue  this  momentum  toward  wel- 
fare reform.  I  am  determined  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  help  enact  the  two  bills 
needed  for  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  welfare  system  in  our  history. 

CHILD   WELFARE 

My  Administration  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Congress  on  legislaticm  which  la 
designed  to  improve  greatly  the  child 
welfare  services  and  foster  care  pro- 
grams and  to  create  a  Federal  system 
of  adoption  assistance.  Tlie  work  of  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation  is  now  al- 
most completed.  The  well-being  of  chil- 
dren in  need  of  homes  and  their  perma- 
nent placement  are  primary  concerns  (A. 
TKi  Administration,  and  I  am  determined 
to  see  improvement  in  the  system  which 
cares  for  these  childroi.  This  legislation 
will  help  ensure  that. 

LOW-INCOME   ENERGY    ASSISTANCB 

Last  year,  I  proposed  a  program  to 
provide  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  per  year  to 
low-income  households  which  are  hard- 
est hit  by  rising  energy  bills.  With  Con- 
gress' cooperation,  we  were  able  to  move 
quickly  to  provide  $1.6  billicm  for  assist- 
ance needed  this  winter.  Of  that  amount 
$1.2  bUlicm  was  provided  for  grants  to 
eligible  households  and  $400  milli(»  for 
an  energy  crisis  assistance  program.  The 
first  checks  were  received  by  eligible 
families  and  individuals  in  early  Jan- 
uary. 

I  have  already  ptoposed.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for.  legislation  which  pro- 
vides $2.4  billion  a  year  for  low-income 
energy  assistance.  Funding  from  this 
program  will  come  from  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax.  Continuing  this  assistance 
is  one  of  my  high  priorities  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

SOCIAL   SEC'URITT 

I  have  been  deeply  committed  to  re- 
storing the  public's  confidence  and  trust 
in  the  Social  Security  System.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  the  financial  stability  of 
the  System  was  improved.  Each  month 
35  million  Americans  receive  pension  and 
disability  checks.  They  can  rely  on  doing 
so  without  fear  of  interruption. 

We  must,  however,  address  the  con- 
tinuing flnftP"''^'  viability  of  the  Social 
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economic  circumstances.  We  must  also 
review  the  equity  of  the  sex-related  dls- 
tlnctims  contained  in  the  system's  bene- 
fit provisl(Hi8. 

To  help  ensure  the  system's  viability, 
I  will  propose  legislati<Mi  to  permit  bor- 
rowing among  the  separate  trust  funds. 
Ttkis  measure  will  strengthen  the  Soclai 
Security  Bystan  for  current  and  future 
beneficiaries.  I  will  also  review  closely 
the  work  of  several  major  study  groups, 
and  will  consult  with  experts  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Congress  to  assess  their  recom- 
moidations. 

DISABILJTT    IMSUmAMCK   BXFOEMS 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation  we  en- 
acted in  1977,  which  strengthened  the 
financing  of  the  Social  Security  System, 
the  Social  Security  disability  insiutince 
program  is  now  in  stable  financial  condi- 
tion. Last  year,  my  Administration  pro- 
posed modifications  in  the  program  to 
further  improve  its  administration  and 
to  increase  incentives  for  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries to  seek  rehabilitation  and  to  re- 
turn to  work.  In  1980,  we  will  work  with 
the  Congress  to  enact  these  reforms.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  stay  as  close  as 
possible  to  my  original  proposal. 
HonsnfG 

My  Administration  has  brought  im- 
m-oved  stability  to  the  Nation's  housing 
nuurket.  Housing  starts  from  1977 
through  1979  averaged  more  than  1.9 
million  units  per  year.  We  have  been  and 
remain  committed  to  assuring  the  avail- 
ability of  an  adequate  level  of  mortgage 
credit  during  a  period  of  record  high  in- 
terest rates.  Toward  that  goal,  we  de- 
veloped the  six-month  money  market 
certificate  and  broadened  the  secondary 
market  activity  of  the  Oovemment  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Flederal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. Most  recently,  the  bank  regulators 
introduced  two  and  one-half  year  cer- 
tificates which  should  become  valauble 
sources  of  fimds  for  savings  institutions, 
enabling  them  to  continue  a  high  level 
of  mortgage  lending. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  anti-inflation 
policies  have  begun  to  slow  the  rate  of 
growth  in  home  prices.  Within  the  con- 
text of  our  overall  economic  strategy,  wl 
will  continue  to  support  measures  which 
provide  for  improved  stability  in  the 
housing  industry,  avoiding  the  boom  and 
bust  cycles  that  led  to  unemployment, 
business  failures  and  dislocation  in  the 
past.  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation to  update  the  government's  emer- 
gency authority,  under  the  Brooke-Cran- 
ston program  to  purchase  mortgages  in 
times  of  economic  stress.  ITie  current 
authority  could  not  be  used  effectively. 
I  urge  quick  Congressional  action  on  this 
legislation,  so  that  the  Administration 
will  be  in  a  position  to  use  this  program, 
if  necessary. 

We  have  also  brought  improved  sta- 
bility and  predictability  and  higher  pro- 
duction to  the  provision  of  assisted  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate- income  Amer- 
icans, including  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  During  the  period  from 
1978  through  1981,  my  Administration 
will  have  committed  nearly  1.3  million 
units  of  housing  for  lower  income  renters 
and  homeowners.  Actual  construction 
starts  reached  175,000  units  in  1979,  a 


level  which  we  will  sustain  through  the 
next  several  years. 

I  will  be  proposing  in  my  FY  1981 
budget  a  level  of  300.000  assisted  rental 
units  and  25,000  assisted  homeowner- 
ship  imits,  a  total  25  percent  in- 
crease over  1980  levels.  This  rec- 
ommendation reflects  my  Administra- 
tion's concern  about  the  number  of  poor 
Americans  still  living  in  substandard 
housing.  I  will  also  propose  this  year  to 
extend  HUD's  home  ownership  assist- 
ance and  interest  subsidies  to  low-income 
tenants  in  designated  revitallzatlon 
areas.  That  will  help  address  the  pcutic- 
ular  problem  of  displacement  of  low- 
income  persons  and  the  elderly  by  urban 
revitalization  and  condominium  conver- 
sions. 

My  Administration  will  again  be  work- 
ing with  the  Congress  to  pass  the  con- 
dominlimi  reform  legislation  that  I  pro- 
posed last  year.  That  legislation  will 
provide  basic  protections  for  the  pur- 
chasers of  condominium  units.  Many 
imit  own„.o  I-,-''  adequate  remedies  to 
redress  serious  inequities  under  existing 
law,  and  expeditious  Federal  action  in 
this  area  is  a  priority. 

In  1980  we  will  also  propose  a  number 
of  significant  new  legislative  initiatives. 
I  will  be  proposing  a  comprehensive 
simplification  and  consolidation  of  the 
Nation's  basic  housing  laws  on  mortgage 
insurance  and  mortgage  credit  activities 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Oovemment  National  Mortgage 
Association.  This  proposal  will  make  the 
services  of  these  agencies  more  imder- 
standable  and  accessible  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

I  will  also  be  recommending  prompt 
Congressional  action  to  extend  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act,  which  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  aiding  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  in  Inner  city 
areas. 

Finally,  building  on  the  urban  part- 
nership we  have  established  with  the 
cities,  we  will  continue  to  increase  the 
control  local  governments  exercise  over 
the  operation  of  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams. We  will  propose  a  fundamental 
change  in  HUD's  public  housmg  mod- 
ernization program  to  allow  local  au- 
thorities to  use  up  to  50%  of  their  public 
housing  production  fimds  for  modern- 
ization and  repair  of  the  existing,  dete- 
riorated stock  of  public  hotislng.  And  In 
recognition  of  the  severity  of  the  hous- 
ing problems  In  America's  rural  com- 
munities, we  wUI  be  implementing  the 
Action  Agenda  of  12  Rural  Housing  Ini- 
tiatives which  I  announced  last  month. 

NEIOHBOKHOOO   DCVKLOPMDIT 

Neighborhood  development  Is  an  es- 
sential component  of  my  policies  de- 
signed to  revitalize  our  Nation's  urban 
areas.  My  Administration  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  assist  non-govern- 
mental, neighborhood  groups  carry  out 
community  improvement  plans. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  I  will  propose  in- 
creased funding  for  the  Neighborhood 
Self-Help  Development  Program.  This 
program  alms  to  build  the  capacity  of 
Independent,  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions to  implement  conservation  and  re- 
vitallzatlon projects  in  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income neighborhoods. 


In  1980.  I  will  strongly  support  the 
renewal  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act  In  order  to  encourage  neigh- 
borhood reinvestment.  My  Administra- 
tion will  also  continue  to  support  fully 
the  neighborhood  reinvestment  actions 
of  independent  regulatory  agencies,  such 
as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's 
Community  Investment  Fund. 

nUMSPOKTATIOir 

A  major  goal  during  the  1980's  is  to 
bring  about  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
economic  and  energy  e£Bclency  of  our 
transportation  systems.  While  this  Na- 
tion's transportation  facilities  are  among 
the  best  in  the  world,  they  were  planned, 
designed  and  constructed  in  an  era  of 
abundant  and  cheap  energy.  The  country 
now  faces  a  totally  different  situation  of 
scarce  and  Increasingly  expensive  energy. 
To  help  combat  this  problem,  I  have  pro- 
posed to  use  $16.5  billion  over  the  next 
decade  from  the  windfall  profits  tax  rev- 
enues to  increase  the  energy  efficiency 
of  transportation.  Of  that,  $13  billion 
would  be  allocated  to  increase  transit 
capacity:  $2.5  billion  would  be  directed 
to  promote  the  energy-efficient  use  of 
the  automobile;  and  $1  billion  for  re- 
search on  automotive  fuel  efficiency.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  proposal 
without  delay. 

To  further  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion, stimulate  urban  growth  and  create 
new  employment  opportunities  in  the 
inner  cities,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port mass  transportation  authorization 
legislation.  This  year  I  will  seek  reau- 
thorization and  extension  of  the  public 
transportation  grant  program. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  C(»gress, 
we  have  taken  a  number  of  positive  steps 
to  reform  outmoded  transportation  regu- 
lation. The  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978  is  working  well,  with  reduced  pas- 
senger fares  per  mile,  and  with  the  alr- 
Unes  better  able  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  recession  and  fuel  price  increases  than 
would  have  otherwise  been  possible.  To 
continue  that  type  of  progress,  last  year  I 
submitted  truck  and  rail  regulatory  re- 
form bills  and  I  am  committed  to  seeking 
their  enactment  in  1980.  These  impor- 
tant bills  will  save  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  annually  and  reduce  wasted  fud 
consiunptlon. 

To  further  improve  America's  rail- 
roads, I  have  introduced  legislation  to  di- 
rect Federal  railroad  financial  assistance 
toward  restructuring  of  failing  railroads 
and  improved  employment  efficiency. 

I  will  also  ask  Congress  to  increase 
funding  for  and  extend  the  life  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project 
to  improve  passenger  rail  services  in  the 
Northeast 

Statutory  authority  for  present  air- 
port programs  and  related  avlati<»  taxes 
will  expire  during  1980.  I  have  already 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  to  use 
nearly  $15  billion  from  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Trust  Fund  over  the  next  five 
years  for  airport  and  aviation  expenses. 
I  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  proposal 
this  year. 

Finally,  I  am  committed  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  our  maritime  In- 
dustry. To  achieve  maximimi  export 
competitive  position  for  the  United 
States,  the  ties  between  our  port  faclll- 
Ues  and  our  land  transport  facilities 


must  be  greatly  improved.  Last  year, 
my  Administration  conducted  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  maritime  policy  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  our  goals 
for  liner  regulation  and  merchant  ma- 
rine promotion.  Tliis  year,  we  will  be 
working  with  the  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  embodies  our  interest  in  ex- 
panded trade  and  a  strong  merchant 
marine  fleet 

BPXCIAI.    NXXSS 
WOMKN 

The  efforts  of  my  Administration  over 
the  last  several  years  have  been  con- 
centrated on  providing  American  women 
with  a  full  range  of  opportunities.  Pro- 
grammatic initiatives  have  been  devel- 
oped to  overcome  the  widespread  dis- 
criminati(Hi  and  disparties  which 
women  have  faced  in  education.  In 
health,  and  In  employment. 

The  Women's  Education  Equity  Act 
has  been  funded  in  both  "ntles  I  and  n 
to  provide  school  boards  with  grants  for 
programs  designed  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  education.  The  avoidance  of  dis- 
crimination in  education  has  been  also 
stressed  through  improvements  in  the 
enforcement  of  existing  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

The  particular  health  problems  faced 
have  been  addressed  with  increases  in 
the  family  planning  fimds  imder  Title 
XX  as  well  as  improved  teenage  preg- 
nancy funding  and  programs.  Further, 
my  National  Health  Plan  provides  com- 
plete coverage  to  pregnant  mothers  and 
infants  without  cost. 

Employment  still  continues  to  be  a  ma- 
jor problem  with  a  wide  gap  between 
the  average  week  wage  of  men  and 
women.  This  is  being  addressed  through 
major  improvements  in  the  funding  for 
the  Women's  Biu-eau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  model  training  programs 
and  research  projects. 

CETA  prime  sponsors  have  been 
matched  on  a  four-to-one  basis  to  im- 
prove the  amount  of  funding  for  these 
programs. 

In  the  year  ahead,  the  Administration 
will  be  supporting  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  decrease  domestic  violence  and 
provide  shelters  for  battered  spouses. 

FAMILUS 

As  part  of  my  Administration's  effort 
to  focus  attention  upon  and  strengthen 
the  family  structure,  last  year  I  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Families  within  the 
Dei>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  office  will  help  coordinate 
our  activities  in  this  vital  area.  Later  this 
year,  we  will  hold  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Families,  which  I  initially 
proposed  during  my  1976  campaign.  This 
conference,  the  culmination  of  three 
years  of  work,  will  help  focus  pubUc  at- 
tention on  the  problems  affecting  families 
and  on  the  means  needed  to  solve  or 
avoid  those  problems. 

OLOBK  AMXBICANS 

My  Administration  has  taken  great 
strides  toward  solving  the  particular 
problems  faced  by  senior  citizens.  Early 
in  this  term  we  worked  successfully  with 
the  Congress  to  asure  adequate  revenues 
for  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds.  I 
have  also  signed  into  law  legislation  pro- 
hibiting employers  from  requiring  retire- 
ment prior  to  age  70,  and  removing  man- 


datory retirement  for  most  Federal  em- 
ployees. Further,  the  Administration 
worked  closely  with  Congress  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  in  a  way  that 
has  already  improved  administration  of 
its  housing,  social  services,  food  delivery, 
and  employment  programs. 

This  year,  I  will  be  submitting  to  Con- 
gress a  budget  which  again  demcmstrates 
my  commitment  to  programs  for  the 
elderly.  It  will  include  increased  funding 
for  nutrition,  senior  centers  and  home 
health  care,  and  will  focus  added  resour- 
ces on  the  needs  of  older  Americans.  I 
will  also  be  seeking  to  strengthen  further 
the  Social  Security  System  by  proposing 
legislation  to  permit  borrowing  among 
the  separate  trust  funds. 

With  the  1981  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  approaching,  my  Adminis- 
tration is  making  every  effort  to  assure 
an  effective  and  useful  conference.  This 
forum  should  enable  older  Americans  to 
voice  their  concerns  and  give  us  guid- 
ance in  our  c(xitinued  efforts  to  ensure 
the  quality  of  life  so  richly  deserved  by 
our  senior  citizens,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  those  in  need  of  long-term  care. 

REFUGEES 

In  1979  my  Administraticm  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  resolving  a  number 
of  problems  arising  from  the  increase  in 
refugees.  Last  March,  I  proposed  com- 
prehensive refugee  legislation,  and  I  re- 
gard its  passage  as  a  high  priority  this 
year.  The  legislation — which  is  the  first 
comprehensive  reform  of  our  refugee  im- 
migration and  domestic  resettlement  pol- 
icies in  twenty-eight  years — virill  bring 
common  sense  and  cohesion  to  an  un- 
necessarily fragmented  approach  to  in- 
ternational and  domestic  refugee  needs. 
Under  vigorous  new  leadership,  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs, which  I  created  last  year,  will  ag- 
gressively address  the  needs  of  refugees 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  will  also  encour- 
age greater  cooperation  with  the  private 
sector  and  other  actions  to  ensure  suc- 
cessful refugee  resettlement. 

VETERANS 

As  our  commitment  to  peace  and  our 
national  security  remains  as  strong  as 
ever,  so  too  is  our  Nation's  obligatlcm 
to  those  whose  past  service  to  our  coun- 
try helped  to  keep  peace  in  the  world.  For 
that  reason,  my  Administration's  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  of  America's  vet- 
erans will  remain  a  high  priority. 

My  Administration  is  committed  to 
sustain  high  quaUty  health  care  in  the 
V.A.  hospital  system,  the  largest  in  the 
free  world,  and  to  encourage  its  growth 
in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner. That  cwnmitment  will  be  reflected 
in  my  budget  for  FY  1981.  The  system 
must  maintain  its  independent  integrity. 
In  1980,  we  will  continue  to  honor  and 
seek  recognition  of  all  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, but  we  must  acknowledge  that 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War  have  yet 
to  be  accorded  the  full  honor  bestowed 
upon  veterans  of  past  wars.  We  will  con- 
tinue this  year  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  with  special  needs  and  con- 
cerns, building  on  my  initiative  last  year 
for  these  veterans.  Accordingly,  this 
year,  I  will  again  ask  the  Congress  to 
reform  and  revitalize  the  VA's  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  and  to  extend 
eligibility  f<H-  the  OJ.  BiU  to  those  vet- 


erans ot  the  Vietnam  War  ou  who  are 
most  in  need  (rf  advanced  job  training 
opp<N-tunities.  In  addition,  I  will  seek  in- 
creased benefits  for  the  recipients  par- 
ticipating in  the  current  OJ.  Bill  pro- 
gram. The  Naticm's  veterans  deserve 
these  ben^ts,  and  I  am  committed  to 
serving  them. 

My  Budget  also  iM-c^xises  legislation  to 
grant  a  cost-of-living  increase  for  the 
recipients  of  compensation  f(»-  disabiU- 
ties  incurred  while  in  the  service  of  th^ 
country. 

GOVERIflCEirT    AaSISTANCB 
GCmBAL  AID  TO  STATE  AlTD  LOCAL  COVERMKEinB 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  been  strong- 
ly ctMnmitted  to  strengthening  the  fiscal 
condition  of  oiu*  Nation's  State  and  local 
governments.  I  have  acccxnplished  this 
goal  by  maintaining  consistent  and 
strong  economic  growth,  and  by  encour- 
aging economic  development  of  local 
communities,  and  by  suppcHting  the  Oen- 
eral  Revenue  Sharing  and  Coimter-Cy- 
cUcal  Fiscal  Assistance  programs. 

CEWERAI.  REVEW  HE    SRAROTC 

This  year  I  will  propose  the  renewal 
of  Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing.  My  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  will  forge  a  closer 
|}artnership  among  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  and  will  further 
emphasize  the  pivotal  rede  of  the  States 
m  our  Federal  system.  My  proposal  for 
GRS  renewal  also  will  provide  addi- 
tional aid  to  the  cities  and  counties  that 
are  most  strained  fiscally. 

I  will  soon  send  legislation  to  Con- 
gress that  will  extend  GRS  for  five  years 
at  the  current  funding  level  of  $6.9  bil- 
lion. One-third  of  the  m(»ey  will  be 
provided  to  State  governments  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  distribution  fcK*- 
mula.  As  a  condition  for  continued  [tay- 
ments  to  the  States,  each  State  will  be 
required  to  constitute  a  broadly-based 
Commission  to  assess  and  address  the 
fiscal  problems  confronted  by  the  State 
and  by  the  local  governments  within  the 
State.  These  Commissions  will  provide 
a  mechanism  for  involving  the  States 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Federal-State- 
local  government  partnership. 

Two-thirds  of  GRS  payments  will  be 
provided  to  locsd  governments  on  the 
basis  of  peculation,  tax  effort  and  per 
capita  income.  While  I  will  propose  re- 
tention of  the  basic  distribution  for- 
mula for  local  governments.  I  also  will 
propose  a  number  of  modest  formula 
changes  to  provide  greater  aid  to  locali- 
ties with  large  service  responsibilities 
and  with  insufficient  fiscal  resources. 

My  proposal  for  GRS  renewal  will  be 
the  cornerstone  of  my  policy  for  Pederal- 
State-local  government  relatlmis  in  the 
1980's.  This  poUcy  will  emphasiie  the 
need  for  all  levels  of  government  to  co- 
operate in  (H-der  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
most  fiscally  strained  cities  and  coun- 
ties, and  also  will  emphasise  the  impor- 
tant role  that  GRS  can  play  in  forging 
this  partnership.  I  urge  Congress  to  move 
quickly  <hi  my  GRS  proposal,  to  assure 
that  our  Natim's  States  £uul  localities 
can  begin  the  1980's  In  sound  fiscal  con- 
diU«i. 

COVNTEE-CTCUCAI.    AND    TARGETED    nSCAI. 
ASSBTANCE 

Last  year,  I  submitted  to  Congress  a 
two-part  fiscal  aid  package  designed  to 
stFenugthen  further  the  fiscal  condition 
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of  our  Nation's  States  and  localities.  The 
first    Dart    of    this    leeislation    nrovidpri 


f  erees  will  complete  their  work  shortly  so 
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standby  counter-cyclical  legislation  to 
protect  States  and  localities  from  unex- 
pected changes  in  the  national  economy. 
The  second  part  provided  transitional 
highly  targeted  fiscal  assistance  in  FY 
1980  to  only  the  most  distressed  local 
governments. 

Substantial  progress  has  beoi  made  on 
this  legislation  in  the  past  year.  The 
Senate  passed  legislation  providing  both 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  and  counter- 
cyclical aid  in  August,  1979.  and  similar 
leglslatim  is  now  ready  for  House  ac- 
tion. It  is  important  that  Congress  com- 
plete its  action  on  this  legislation  early 
this  year. 

VMMM    POLICT 

Two  years  ago,  I  proposed  the  Nation's 
first  comprehensive  urban  policy.  That 
policy  involved  more  than  one  hundred 
improvements  in  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams, four  new  Executive  Orders  and 
nineteen  pieces  of  urban-oriented  legis- 
lation. With  Congress'  cooperation, 
fifteen  of  these  bills  have  now  been 
signed  into  law.  Additicmal  action  is  ex- 
pected to  put  into  place  more  of  these 
proposals  this  year. 

BCX>NOiaC    DETSLOPMENT 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  my  do- 
mestic pcriicy  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
IMivate  sector  economic  btise  of  our  Na- 
tion's economically  troubled  urban  and 
rural  areas.  With  Congress'  cooperation, 
we  have  substantially  expanded  the  Fed- 
eral government's  economic  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  provided  new  tax  in- 
centives for  private  investment  in  urban 
and  rural  communities.  ITiese  programs 
have  helped  many  conununities  to  attract 
new  private  sector  jobs  and  investments 
and  to  retain  the  jobs  and  investments 
that  already  are  in  place. 

When  I  took  office,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  spending  less  than  $300 
million  annually  on  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  and  only  $60  millicm  of 
those  funds  in  our  Nation's  urban  areas 
My  FY  1980  budget  requested  more  than 
$1.5  billion  for  economic  development 
grants,  loans  and  interest  subsidies  and 
more  than  $2.5  billion  for  loan  guaran- 
tees. Approximately  60%  of  these 
funds  will  be  spent  in  our  Nation's  urban 
areas.  My  FY  1981  budget  continues 
these  programs  at  these  already  high 
levels.  In  addition,  we  have  extended  the 
10%  Investment  credit  to  include  re- 
habilitation of  existing  industrial  facili- 
ties as  well  as  new  construction. 

This  year  we  need  to  continue  our 
progress  by  extending  and  expanding  the 
programs  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  With  Congress'  coopera- 
tion, this  legislation  already  has  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills  include  the 
key  elements  of  my  original  National  De- 
velopment Bank  pn^josal  and  provide  a 
substantial  expsinsion  of  the  economic 
development  grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee 
and  interest  subsidy  programs  of  the 
Federal  government.  This  legislation  is 
vitally  Important  to  the  economic  revl- 
tallzation  and  redevelopment  of  our  Na- 
tlOT's  economicaUy  troubled  urban  and 
rural  areas.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  con- 


imderway. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  private  sector  investment  and 
jobs  is  the  key  to  revitalizing  our  Na- 
tion's economically  depressed  urban  and 
rural  areas.  To  ensure  that  the  necessary 
economic  development  goes  forward,  the 
Congress  must  enact  legislation  reau- 
thorizing the  programs  of  the  Ec(momic 
Development  Administration.  That  leg- 
islation is  now  in  Conference,  and  I 
urge  the  conferees  to  complete  their 
work  soon,  so  that  we  can  provide  a 
foundation  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  in  the  1980's. 

COMMTTinTT     OEVELOPIUNT 

The  partnership  among  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  to  revitalize  our 
Nation's  communities  has  been  a  high 
priority  of  my  Administration.  Whoi  I 
took  office,  I  proposed  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  and  the 
enactment  of  a  new  $400  millicHi  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  (UDAG)  pro- 
gram. Both  of  these  programs  have  pro- 
vided essaitial  community  and  econom- 
ic development  assistance  to  our  Nation's 
cities  and  counties. 

This  year,  I  will  ask  Congress  to  re- 
authorize both  the  CDBG  and  UDAG 
programs.  I  will  propose  that  the  CDBG 
program  be  reauthorized  for  three  more 
years,  and  that  a  $150  million  increase 
in  funding  be  provided  for  FY  1981.  I 
also  will  propose  that  the  UDAG  program 
be  extended  for  three  years,  and  that 
$675  million  be  provided  for  this  program 
in  the  upccwning  fiscal  year.  These  ac- 
tions should  help  our  Nation's  cities  and 
counties  to  continue  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  the  last  three  years. 

RmUL     POLICT 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  Adminis- 
tration, we  have  taken  steps  to  address 
the  pressing  needs  of  a  changing  and 
rapidly  growing  rural  America.  For  many 
rural  areas,  and  for  most  rural  residents, 
the  last  decade  was  a  time  of  rai^d 
growth  and  development.  While  this 
growth  and  development  has  produced 
higher  incc«ne  and  increased  jobs  in  rural 
communities,  it  has  also  created  substan- 
tial housing,  energy,  transportation, 
health,  and  management  problems. 

Last  December  I  announced  our  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  Pol- 
icy, which  is  the  culmination  of  several 
years'  work  and  is  designed  to  address 
these  pressing  problems  now  affecting 
rural  areas.  The  major  elements  of  the 
policy  involve: 
— Creation  of  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development 
to  provide  leadership  in  carrying  out 
this  policy. 
— Establishment  of  an  Inter-agency 
working  group  to  assist  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  policy. 
— A|HK)intment  of  a  citizens  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  the  President  on 
the  performance  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  implementation  of 
this  policy  and  to  recommend  needed 
changes. 
—An  invitation  to  the  Nation's  gov- 
ernment-formed rural  development 
councils  to  w(H-k  In  partnership  with 


ouu  r  cuci  cu  yruisntins  K)  rural  areas. 
— A  directive  to  the  working  group  to 
annually  review  existing  and  pro- 
posed policies,  programs,  and  budget 
levels  to  determine  their  adequacy 
in  meeting  rural  needs  and  fulfilling 
the  policy  objectives  and  principles, 
"nils  is  a  landmark  policy.  It  is  the  first 
time  rural  affairs  has  been  given  the 
prominence  of  a  Presidential  policy.  Al- 
though many  new  program  authorities 
for  dealing  with  rural  problems  have 
been  provided  over  the  past  two  or  three 
decades,  there  has  been  no  institutional 
capacity  at  the  Federal  level  for  co- 
ordinating and  focusing  these  efforts  in 
a  coherent  and  effective  way.  This  pol- 
icy provides  that  capacity,  backed  by  my 
personal  commitment  to  make  it  work. 

My   Administration   will  be   working 
with  the  Congress  this  year  to  pass  legis- 
lation needed  to  fulfill  the  commitment 
of  this  Tursd  poUcy  initiative. 
coMstnoEs 
coNsmnx  ekfkxskntation 
Last  September  I  signed  an  Executive 
Order  designed  to  strengthen  and  coor- 
dinate Federal  consumer  programs  and 
to  establish  procedures  to  improve  and 
facilitate  consimier  participation  in  gov- 
ernment decisionmaking.  Under  the  Or- 
der, each  Federal  agency  must  adopt  and 
implement  its  own  strong  constmier  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  established  an  interagency 
Council  to  coordinate  the  Agencies'  ac- 
tions in  responding  to  the  Executive  Or- 
der. This  year,  under  the  leadership  of 
my  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, we  will  be  working  to  make  certain 
that  the  Order  is  faithfully  implemented 
and  that  consumers  receive  better  pro- 
tection and  assistance  from  Federal 
agencies. 

My  Administration  will  continue  to 
support  efforts  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance in  regulatory  proceedings  to  cit- 
izen groups,  small  businesses  and  others 
whose  participation  is  limited  by  their 
economic  circumstances.  These  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  balance  the  regula- 
tory process  by  assuring  opportunities 
for  broad  public  involvement  in  these 
proceedings. 

Finally,  the  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  support  reform  of  class-action 
procedures  to  ease  the  unnecessary  bur- 
dens and  costs  of  class  actions,  while  at 
the  same  time  preventing  their  use  as  an 
harassment  technique. 

NATIOIf  AI,    CONStncn     COOFBtATIVE     BANK 

My  Administration  worked  closely 
with  the  Congress  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  The 
Bank  is  to  provide  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  other  financial  services  to  non- 
profit consimier  co<4>eratives,  operating 
in  such  areas  as  food,  housing,  health, 
and  auto  repair. 

TO  demonstrate  my  ccHnmltment  to 
this  Innovative  Institution.  I  have  signed 
leg'slat'on  *ncreas'ng  aporopr  at  ons  for 
the  Bank  from  $4  million  in  fiscal  1979 
to  $74  million  In  fiscal  1980.  Legislation 
has  also  been  signed  adding  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Bank's  board  of  directors- 
one  to  represent  the  interests  of  small 
business  and  one  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral public. 

This  year  we  will  continue  our  efforts 
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CONSUMES    SXXVICES    INTOMtATION 

Genuine  competition  is  lacking  in 
many  service  industries  because  consum- 
ers generally  lack  comparative  cost  and 
quality  information.  To  help  alleviate 
this  problem,  my  Administration  will 
assist  non-profit  groups  and  State  and 
local  government  agencies  to  develop 
local  consumer  information  systems  to 
provide  accurate  cost  and  quality  data  on 
locally  provided  services.  An  essential 
part  of  this  effort  will  be  an  evaluation 
of  the  Impact  of  better  consumer  infor- 
mation on  inflation  and  productivity  in 
the  service  sector. 

SCIENCE 
SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOCT 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  Administra- 
tion, I  have  been  committed  to  strength- 
ening our  Nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment capability  and  to  advancing  those 
areas  of  science  and  technology  which 
are  vital  to  our  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  That  commitment  has  been  re- 
flected in:  a  40%  increase  in  basic  re- 
search funding,  resulting  In  the  highest 
research  and  development  funding  in  our 
Nation's  history;  a  new  Automotive  Re- 
search initiative  in  which  the  industry, 
in  partnership  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, wiU  undertake  basic  research 
essential  to  help  improve  future  automo- 
biles; an  acceleration  of  scientific  and 
technological  exchanges  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China;  a  major  review 
of  space  activities  and  needs,  resulting 
In  a  60%  increase  In  space  funding  and 
in  the  development  of  a  space  policy  that 
will  set  the  direction  of  our  space  efforts 
over  the  next  decade;  and  a  major  new 
program  to  encourage  industrial  inno- 
vation. 

Each  of  the  undertakings  will  be  pur- 
sued, in  cooperation  with  the  Congress, 
in  this  year. 

SPACE 

The  diversity  of  our  activities  in  space 
shows  that  space  technology  has  be- 
cinne  an  integral  part  of  our  lives — in 
communications,  in  remote  sensing  for 
defense  and  civilian  purposes,  and  in 
studies  of  the  earth  and  the  tmiverse. 
Guided  by  a  sound,  aggressive,  and 
fiscally  responsible  sp£u:e  policy,  my  Ad- 
ministration has  undertaken  a  con- 
certed effort  to  support  and  further  our 
space  actlvitl^. 

During  my  Administration,  the  ex- 
p^iditures  for  Federal  space  programs 
have  increased  by  75%.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease is  to  meet  the  Incretisingly  opera- 
tional nature  of  our  space  activities. 
Nearly  half  of  our  expenditures  are  now 
for  defense  purposes;  photo-reconnais- 
sance satellites,  for  example,  are  enor- 
mously important  in  stabilizing  world 
affairs  and  thereby  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  security  of  all  na- 
tions. And  my  new  initiative  to  establish 
an  oceanic  satellite  system  will  provide 
invaluable  ocean  data  for  both  the  civil 
and  defense  sectors,  thereby  avoiding 
unnecessary  duplication. 

I  have  also  emphasized  space  science 
and  exploration,  continuing  to  fund  such 
spectacular  programs  as  the  Voyager 
missions  that  provided  us  with  the  re- 
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measures — the  space  telescope  and  the 
new  Gamma  Ray  Observatory  to  pro- 
vide a  unique  capability  to  observe  dis- 
tant galaxies  and  to  obtain  Information 
about  our  universe  from  outside  the 
earth's  obscuring  atmosphere. 

In  1980. 1  wlU  continue  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  space  program.  That  will  be 
refiected  in  my  budget  and  in  my  con- 
tinued commitment  to  the  space  shuttle. 

ACTS  *   HUMANmES 
ABTS 

The  arts  provide  fundamental  enrich- 
ment for  our  Nation.  The  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  arts.  In  doing  so,  the  Endowment 
has  brought  wider  audiences  from  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry  into  contact  with 
all  of  the  arts. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  term,  I  have 
increased  the  government's  support  for 
the  Endowment's  activities.  I  will  con- 
tinue that  record  of  expanded  support 
again  this  year.  This  will  enable  the  En- 
dowment to  strengthen  its  efforts  to  open 
the  arts  to  new  audiences,  new  forums, 
and  new  parts  of  the  country. 

HUMANITIES 

The  humanities  play  a  vital  role  in 
deepening  our  understanding  of  culture 
and  society.  To  enable  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  to  continue 
its  important  efforts,  I  will  again  be 
proposing  increased  funding  for  the  En- 
dowment. 

Willie  maintaining  the  on -going  pro- 
grams aiding  scholarly  research,  educa- 
tion, and  cultural  interpretation,  the  En- 
dowment will  use  these  Increased  funds 
to  augment  its  support  for: 
— research  designed  to  increase  our 
imderstanding  of  the  traditions,  cul- 
tures, and  directions  of  countries  in 
the  Third  World; 
— studies  exploring  the  complex  QUblic 
and  ethical  issues  created  by  an  in- 
creasingly technological  society;  and 
— efforts  to  preserve  the  priceless  doc- 
lunents   and   other   materltils   that 
constitute  the  heritage  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  its  regional  and  ethnic 
communities. 
To  bring  the  fruits  of  this  work  to  in- 
creasing niunbers  of  the  public  at  large, 
support  will  be  provided  for  humanities 
activities  in  Ubraries,  museums,  and  me- 
dia, as  well  as  for  a  variety  of  special 
activities  tailored  to  the  needs  of  groups 
that  have  traditionally  not  had  ready 
access  to  opportimities  for  learning  in 
the  humanities. 

In  pursuing  these  objectives,  the  En- 
dowment will  concentrate  on  using  Fed- 
eral funds  to  stimulate  support  from 
non-Federal  sources,  in  order  to  en- 
hance our  tradition  of  private  philan- 
thropy and  to  expand  the  financial  base 
of  our  cultural  institutions. 

DISTUCT  or  COLUMBIA 

No  longer  is  our  Nation's  Capital  a 
convenient  target  for  misdirected  polit- 
ical attacks.  My  Administration  has 
developed  a'  partnership  for  progress 
with  the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  Administration  worked  with  the 
last  Congress  to  pass  a  proposed  Consti- 
tutional amendment  granting  full  vot- 


for  this  proposed  amendment  has  be- 
g\m  and  I  urge  the  State  legislatures 
which  have  not  ratified  the  resolution  to 
join  those  v^ich  have.  We  wUl  continue 
our  efforts  this  year  in  the  ratiflcation 
effort. 

Last  year,  progress  was  made  toward 
strengthening  the  District's  ability  to 
meet  its  citizens'  needs.  With  the  Con- 
gress' help,  we  enacted  legislation  au- 
thorizing  construction  of  the  full 
METTRO  Mass  Transit  System  and  legis- 
lation funding  the  District's  pension  plan 
for  municipal  employees. 

In  1980,  we  will  build  on  this  record. 
My  Administration  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  Cor.gress  and  Mayor 
Barry  to  expand  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict, including  development  of  a  sensi- 
ble formula  for  determining  the  Feder- 
al payment  to  the  District. 

I  will  continue  working  with  Mayor 
Barry  to  make  our  Nation's  Capital  City 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
coMMxanoit  on  the  HoiiOCAinr 

Last  year,  I  received  and  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust,  which  I 
establi^ied  to  assess  how  our  govern- 
ment might  officially  recognize,  for  the 
first  time,  the  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust. 
I  will  shortly  be  appointing  a  Council  of 
distinguished  Americans  to  develop  ways 
to  implement  the  Commission's  propos- 
als. The  Council  and  my  Administration 
will  work  closely  with  the  Congress  as  we 
establish  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
the  six  million  Jews  and  the  millions  of 
other  victims  of  Nazism  during  World 
Warn. 

IT.   MAKING   GOVERNMENT   BTrECTlVI   AND 
EFTICIKNT 

One  of  my  major  commitments  as  a 
candidate  was  to  make  the  Federal 
government  more  effective  and  efficient. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  with  Con- 
gress' help,  I  believe  that  enormous  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  that  goaL 
Reforms  thought  to  be  impossible — such 
as  Civil  Service  Reform — have  been 
enacted.  Regulatory  burdens — such  as 
airline  regulation  and  government 
pc4)erwork — have  been  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. This  coming  year,  I  Intend  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  imi^ove  fur- 
ther the  government's  ability  to  serve 
the  nation  effectively. 

COTESNMXNT   BCOBCANBATION 

One  of  my  highest  priorities  has  been 
to  improve  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
Federal  programs  through  reorganiza- 
tion. Since  I  took  office,  we  have  sub- 
mitted 13  reorganization  initiatives  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  has  approved 
all  of  than.  These  initiatives  have 
strengthened  the  Federal  government's 
capacity  to  deal  effectively  with  such 
critical  issues  as  energy,  civil  service, 
disaster  relief,  civil  rights,  international 
development  assistance,  education  and 
trade. 

In  1979,  Congress  approved  legisla- 
tion that  I  sought  to  consolidate  edu- 
cation programs  in  a  new  Cabinet 
department.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion will  provide  full-time  leadership, 
improved  management  and  direct 
accountability  for  its  performanoe  to 
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involved  in  education  at  every  level. 

This  month  I  put  into  effect  a  major 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's trade  functions  approved  by 
Congress  last  year.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
Agreements  this  reorganization  will 
ouure  that  expanded  trade  opportuni- 
ties for  American  business  abroad  are 
fully  realized,  and  that  my  goal  of  trade 
expansion  Is  given  a  higher  priority  by 
the  Federal  government. 

Organizati<Hial  initiatives  are  also  an 
important  part  of  my  energy  program. 
We  have  c<xisolidated  enforcement 
functions  for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  under  a  single 
Federal  Inspector  to  enstu-e  timely  com- 
pletion of  the  natural  gas  pipeline.  To 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  I 
have  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Energy 
Mobilization  Board  which  will  expedite 
Federal,  State,  and  local  decisions  on 
proposed  energy  facilities.  I  am  also  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  approve  creation  of 
an  Energy  Security  Corporation  to  spur 
development  of  a  domestic  fuels  industry. 

This  year  I  will  propose  to  Congress 
another  significant  reorganization:  a 
plan  which  will  strengthen  the  internal 
management  and  effectiveness  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Coounission.  Safety  is 
our  highest  concern  in  regulating  nu- 
clear power  devel(H>ment,  and  my  re- 
organization plan  will  help  improve  the 
NRC's  ability  to  ensure  nuclear  safety. 

GUfUtAL  MAHAGEMSNT  RETOUC 

To  simplify  the  government  for  our 
citizens  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  un- 
necessary requirements  and  regulations, 
we  will  pursue  a  number  of  initiatives 
this  year.  We  have  Instituted  a  govern- 
ment-wide management  system  to  man- 
date the  cost  effectiveness  of  new  regu- 
lations and  the  sunsetting  of  old  ones.  In 
1980.  we  will  continue  to  pursue  further 
reform  of  regulations  through  legislation 
designed  to  make  permanent  a  new 
framework  for  managing  the  regulatory 
process,  and  legislation  to  reduce  paper- 
work and  red  tape.  We  will  also  pursue 
Initiatives  to  simplify  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  human  services  programs 
and  to  improve  the  management  and 
delivery  of  social  services  through  in- 
creased use  of  private  sector  skills  and 
talent.  This  reform  will  reduce  the  ob- 
stacles for  needy  citizens  seeking  assist- 
ance and  improve  our  ability  to  remove 
fraud  from  the  system. 

Last  year,  we  implemented  a  program 
to  manage  the  government's  cash  flow 
more  efficiently.  We  have  saved  over  $450 
million  a  year,  and  we  expect  further 
annual  savings  of  $600  million  through 
more  timely  collection  of  cash  payments, 
tighter  control  over  disbursements  and 
reductions  in  idle  balances. 

We  have  vigorously  implemented  leg- 
islation passed  last  year  to  establish  in- 
dependent inspectors  general  in  each  de- 
partment and  coordinated  their  work 
through  the  Executive  Group  to  Combat 
Fraud  and  Waste  in  Government.  To  spot 
areas  where  management  reform  is  es- 
pecially likely  to  increase  efficiency.  I 
have  created  a  Management  Improve- 
ment Council  to  diagnose  siich  circum- 
stances and  prescribe  a  cure. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  vigorously 


management  of  government  programs. 
This  is  tough,  unglamorous  work,  but  it 
is  essential  to  reduce  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment and  to  provide  better  service  to  the 
American  people. 

CIVIL   SEXVICE    AND   COMPENSATION    RErORM 

In  March  1978  I  said  that  civil  service 
reform  would  be  the  centerpiece  of  my 
government  reorganization  efforts.  The 
Congress  supported  it,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  it  is  working  very  well.  In  the 
first  real  test  of  the  reform  act,  over  98% 
of  the  eligible  top-level  managers  joined 
the  Senior  Executive  Service,  choosing 
the  challenge  and  accountability  de- 
manded by  this  new  corps  of  top  exec- 
utives. The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority  authorized  by  the  Act  have 
operated  effectively  in  their  first  year. 
And  the  agencies  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment continue  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  implementing  the  other  im- 
portant civil  service  reforms.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  hundred  year  history 
of  the  civil  service  system  Federal  em- 
ployees can  get  and  hold  jobs,  and  be 
paid,  on  the  basis  of  actual  on-the-job 
performance — not  merely  length  of  serv- 
ice. 

Last  year,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  take 
the  next  step  in  my  Federal  Employee 
Compensation  Reform  Message.  I  urged 
you  to  pass  a  pay  reform  bill  which 
would  modernize  the  Federal  compensa- 
tion system.  This  legislation  is  fair  to 
Federal  employees  and  to  American  tax- 
payers alike.  Our  white  collar,  blue  col- 
lar and  military  compensation  systems 
must  be  reformed  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  neither  overpay  nor  under- 
pay Federal  employees.  It  is  a  fair  bill, 
and  one  which  will  help  restore  publ'c 
confidence  in  the  Federal  service.  I  urge 
Congressional  action  on  it. 

RECrLATORT    REFORM 

Over  the  past  three  years,  we  have  put 
into  place  a  comprehensive  program  to 
overhaul  the  Federal  regulatory  estab- 
lishment, and  eliminate  unnecessary 
regiilatory  burdens.  For  1980, 1  am  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  progress  of  this 
effort;  it  is  the  most  important  part  of 
my  ongoing  campaign  to  make  our  gov- 
ernment more  efficient  and  effective. 

Airline  deregulation.  The  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  of  1978  has  revolutionized 
air  transportation.  In  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  the  new  environment  of  free 
competition  created  by  the  law  produced 
a  record  number  of  fiights  and  passen- 
gers, a  much  wider  variety  of  service 
packages,  and  a  savings  of  approximately 
$2.5  billion  in  the  fares  paid  by  the 
traveling  public.  Under  the  Act,  regula- 
tory controls  wiU  continue  to  be  re- 
laxed, until  in  1985.  the  CAB  itself  will 
be  completely  phased  out  of  existence. 

Trucking  deregulation.  The  trucking 
industry  is  enmeshed  in  detailed  regiila- 
tions  that  control  the  routes  tnKkers  can 
drive  and  the  goods  they  can  carry.  In 
addition,  truckers  are  allowed  to  fix 
prices  through  industry  rate  bureaus. 
This  regulatory  system  works  to  stifle 
competition,  waste  fuel,  reduce  service 
to  small  towns,  and  inflate  prices. 

My  appointees  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  started  mod- 


lation  to  provide  comprehensive  reform. 
I  have  submitted  a  bill  to  open  up  entry, 
lift  restrictions  on  the  goods  truckers 
may  haul  and  the  routes  they  may  use. 
promote  vigorous  price  competition,  re- 
duce regulatory  delays,  and  improve 
safety  on  the  road. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  in  fight- 
ing inflation,  and  I  look  forward  to  pass- 
age of  a  sound  bill  by  early  summer.  If 
appropriate  legislation  is  not  enacted, 
I  would  expect  the  ICC  to  proceed  under 
its  authority  to  implement  reform 
initiatives. 

In  addition,  we  need  legislation  to  in- 
crease competition  in  the  household 
moving  industry.  The  Senate  recently 
passed  a  constru'^tive  bill,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  strengthen  and  pass  it. 

Railroad  deregulation.  Railroads  have 
traditionally  been  one  of  the  most 
o^er-regulated  industries  in  America. 
As  a  result,  management  initiative,  serv- 
ice, and  competitive  pricing  have  been 
stifled.  Railroad  plants  and  equipment 
have  deteriorated,  and  the  average  rail- 
road industry  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment is  far  too  low.  My  administration 
will  continue  to  work  to  eliminate  these 
wasteful  conditions  and  the  regulatory 
structure  which  helps  cause  them.  Our 
principal  weapon  in  that  effort  is  the 
railroad  deregulation  bill  that  I  proposed 
last  year.  Enactment  of  significant  rail- 
road deregulation  legislation  this  year  is 
essential  to  restoring  our  railroad  sys- 
tem to  its  former  strength. 

Financial  institutions  regulation.  Last 
year  the  combination  of  deposit  rate 
ceilings  and  outmoded  restrictions  on  the 
asset  powers  of  thrift  institutions  pro- 
duced severe  inequities  for  the  small 
saver,  substantial  savings  outflows  from 
many  thrift  institutions,  and  disruptions 
in  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit. 
Contrary  to  its  intended  purpose,  the 
Regulation  Q  system  has  contributed  to 
the  cyclical  nature  of  the  housing  market 
and  has  destabilized  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage funds.  In  a  related  area,  changing 
competitive  relationships,  as  well  as  in- 
novations in  the  market,  have  increased 
inequities  and  produced  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  Federal  Reserve  membership. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  the  flnancial  environ- 
ment of  the  1980's. 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  in  1979 
which  increased  the  ability  of  many 
Americans  to  obtain  mortgage  credit. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  made  major 
progress  toward  enactment  of  the  his- 
toric flnancial  reform  legislation  I  pro- 
posed last  year. 

This  year  we  will  work  closely  with 
Congress  to  achieve  flnal  approval  of  our 
financial  reform  objectives:  the  phaseout 
of  Regulation  Q  deposit  rate  ceilings,  the 
broadening  of  the  asset  and  liability 
process  of  thrift  institutions,  the  ap- 
proval of  legislation  to  stem  the  decline 
in  Federal  Reserve  membership,  and  the 
elimination  of  other  imwtu-ranted  regu- 
latory restraints.  Prompt  action  is  neces- 
sary to  avert  a  signiflcant  decline  in 
Federal  Reserve  membership  and  to  as- 
sure a  fair  rate  of  return  to  the  saver, 
a  steadier  flow  of  housing  credit,  and  a 
stable  flnancial  environment  for  all 
classes  of  depository  institutions. 


This  spring  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Administration's  findings  on 
the  McFadden  Act  and  other  geographic 
restraints  on  banking  activity. 

Telecommunications  deregulation. 
Technological  advances,  such  as  satel- 
lites, computers,  and  microwave  relays, 
have  made  it  practical  to  move  much  of 
the  telecommunications  industry  from  a 
regulated  mmopoly  to  a  deregulated, 
competitive  market.  This  shift  is  sdready 
imderway  and  is  benefltting  individual 
customers  as  well  as  companies. 

Toward  that  end,  I  will  continue  to 
support  strongly  ongoing  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  bill  that  will  encourage 
and  protect  competition,  remove  need- 
less regulation,  and  maintain  universal, 
reliable  service.  In  addition,  we  need 
this  legislation  to  smooth  the  transition 
to  a  competitive  environment  by  pro- 
tecting workers'  rights,  ensuring  against 
smy  large  increases  for  rural  telephone 
rates  and  providing  needed  national  se- 
curity and  emergency  preparedness 
powers. 

Regulation  Reform  Act.  In  March  of 
1979.  I  sent  to  Congress  the  Regulation 
Reform  Act.  When  enacted,  this  bill  will 
assure  that  new  and  existing  regula- 
tions will  be  rigorously  scrutinized  be- 
fore they  can  be  issued  or  retained,  that 
wasteful  delays  are  eliminated  from  the 
regulatory  process,  that  key  regulatory 
officials  be  selected  purely  on  grounds  of 
integrity  and  competence,  smd  that  the 
public  will  be  assured  meaningful  op- 
portunities to  participate  in  regulatory 
decision-making.  The  reform  steps  I 
have  taken  administratively  have  al- 
ready avoided  billions  of  dollars  In  im- 
necessary  regulatory  costs,  erased  thou- 
sands of  useless  regulations  from  the 
books  of  OSHA  and  other  agencies,  and 
opened  up  the  regulatory  process  across 
the  Executive  Branch.  Enactment  of  my 
regulatory  reform  bill  legislation  is 
needed  in  this  Congress,  to  strengthen 
these  reforms,  and  extend  their  bene- 
fits to  the  independent  regulatory 
commissions. 

Presidential  oversight  of  regulation. 
Many  regulatory  programs  are  vital  to 
the  protection  of  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens.  These  we  must 
manage  effectively,  while  cutting  out 
wasteful  red  tape,  rigidity,  and  costs  Im- 
posed <m  industry  and  the  public,  and 
enhancing  opportimltles  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  decision-making.  Prom  the 
outset  of  my  Administration,  I  have 
actively  used  my  authority  as  President 
to  assure  that  Executive  Branch  regu- 
latory agencies  respect  these  goals, 
through  executive  orders,  through  over- 
sight from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  through  a  Regulatory  AnaJ- 
ysis  Review  Group  to  assure  that  regida- 
tory  costs  are  accurately  evaluated,  and 
through  a  Regulatory  Council  to  elim- 
inate duplication  and  overlap  amcmg  in- 
dividual agencies.  We  will  pursue  these 
efforts  in  1980. 

Legislative  Veto.  While  supporting  the 
Regulation  Reform  Act,  I  will  strongly 
oppose  proposals  that  would  undermine 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  manage 
the  regulatory  process,  or  would  cripple 
the  effectiveness  of  needed  programs.  In 
particular,  my  Administration  will  op- 
pose   proposals    to    subject    individual 


agency  rules  to  veto  by  one  or  two  houses 
of  Congress,  to  transfer  regulatory  pol- 
icy decision-making  authority  to  the 
Federal  courts,  and  to  create  rigid  statu- 
tory procedures  tor  Presidential  super- 
vision of  Executive  Branch  regulatory 
agencies. 

This  last  year  has  seen  Congress  be- 
sieged by  assaults  on  various  important 
regulatory  statutes,  especially  the  FeA- 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act,  seeking 
groundless  exemptions,  crippling  loop- 
holes, and  unprecedented  Congressional 
interference  with  ongoing  proceedings.  I 
will  resist  strenuously  all  such  efforts  to 
confuse  special  interest  pressure  with 
regulatory  reform. 

COM  MXTNICATIONS 

My  highest  priority  in  the  communica- 
tions area  is  passage  of  regulatory  re- 
form legislation  covering  the  telecom- 
munications industry.  In  addition,    in 
1980  we  will  continue  our  program  to 
make  the  media  more  diverse  and  to 
ensure  that  the  public  gets  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  advances  in  communications 
technologies.  Administration  efforts  in- 
clude: 
— working  to  increase  minority  par- 
ticipation: already  our  program  has 
helped  produce  a  two-thirds  increase 
in  minority  ownership  of  broadctist 
stations,  and  we  will  continue  that 
progress; 
—working  with  the  Federal  Commimi- 
cations  Commission  to  continue  to 
eliminate  needless   paperwork  and 
regulations; 
— ^pursuing  plans  to  open  i«>  channels 
for  as  many  as  1,000  new  radio  sta- 
tions, to  improve  service  to  nual 
areas  and  provide  more  oiHX)rtuni- 
ties  for  minorities; 
— developing  prc^xisals  to  Improve  the 
way  frequencies  are  assigned,  includ- 
ing incentives  for  users  to  conserve 
the  increasingly  crowded  radio  spec- 
trum; 
— encouraging   the   use   of   satellites, 
cable  TV,  and  other  tedinologles  to 
deliver  public  services  and  to  Im- 
prove rural  cmnmunications; 
— working  with  Congress  and  the  PCC 
to  protect  First  Amendment  rights 
and  the  free  flow  of  information, 
through  such  measiu-es  as  my  bill 
on  police  searches  of  newsrooms; 
and 
— continue  to  support  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent public  broadcasting  system 
and  woi*ing  to  increase  its  coverage 
to  reach  all  Americans. 
In  addition,  I  will  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate, later  this  year,  the  Treaty  and  Pro- 
tocol that  resulted  from  the  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference  ccwicluded 
in  Geneva  in  December.  This  conference, 
and  the  follow-up  conferences  that  will 
be  held  in  the  next  few  years,  will  de- 
termine the  utilization  of  the  radio  spec- 
tnmi  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  We  pre- 
pwired  for  this  conference  for  over  two 
years;  our  delegation  has  secured  for  the 
United  States  all  allocations  necessary 
for  its  civilian  and  military  services  while 
also  responding  to  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  Third  World  nations. 

StTNSBT 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  Con- 
gress to  pass  sunset  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation will  overcome  the  Inertia  that 


lets  Federal  programs  continue  when 
they  have  outlived  their  purpose.  It  will 
ensure  that  Congress  regularly  reviews 
programs  to  decide  whether  they  should 
be  changed  or  eliminated.  A  comprehen- 
sive sunset  bill,  with  a  strong  mechanism 
to  force  action  whm  programs  need 
change,  is  a  vital  building-block  toward 
making  the  government  more  ^Sdeit. 

PAPESWORK   REDUCTION 

In  the  past  three  years,  my  Adminis- 
tration tuis  cut  the  amount  of  time 
Americans  spend  filling  out  Federal 
forms  by  127  million  hours — almost  15 
percent.  I  recently  issued  an  Executive 
Order  to  continue  this  progress  by 
strengthening  our  management  ino- 
gram.  However.  Congress  is  enacting 
new  paperwork  requirements  in  mergy. 
environmental  protection,  and  other 
areas,  and  we  must  have  legislation  to 
provide  the  strong  administrative  con- 
trols that  will  be  needed  to  minimize 
these  burdens. 

I  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  to  close  the  wide  loop- 
holes in  Executive  Branch  oversight 
power  and  create  new  authority  to  halt 
duplicative  data  collecti(m.  In  addition, 
I  urge  legislaticMi  be  enacted  to  improve 
Federal  statistical  systems  by  strength- 
ening central  management  and  by  en- 
couraging agencies  to  share  data,  under 
new.  tough  confidentiaUty  safeguards. 

LOBBY    REFORM 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  signiflcant  influmces  affect 
their  natiraial  legislature.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  well-financed,  organizational 
lobbying  activities  during  recent  years 
has  demonstrated  the  clear  need  f «-  re- 
form of  the  outdated  and  ineffective 
lobby  disclosure  law  now  in  effect.  This 
year  my  Administration  will  again  work 
with  Congress  to  pass  a  sound  lobby  law 
reform  bill — one  that  respects  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  all  Americans  and 
minimizes  paperwork  burdens,  yet  allows 
meaningful  disclosures. 

PX7BUC    FINANCZNC    OF    CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS 

The  impact  of  special  interest  contri- 
butions on  congressional  campaigns  has 
grown  dramatically  in  recent  years.  It  is 
time  to  adopt  pubUc  financing  for  con- 
gressional elections  t)efore  it  is  too  late. 
Such  public  financing  will  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  undue  special  interest 
influence,  and  will  allow  worthy  candi- 
dates without  adequate  funds  to  run  for 
Congress.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on 
this  legislation. 

JTTDICLAL  REFORM 

In  my  Civil  Justice  Reform  Message 
last  year,  I  made  proposals  to  increase 
the  efficiency,  cut  the  cost,  and  enhance 
the  integrity  of  our  Federal  court  sys- 
tem. Last  year,  I  signed  the  FWeral 
Magistrates  Act  of  1979.  Both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  passed  the  Dis- 
pute Resolution  Act,  which  would  de- 
velop simple  and  informal  means  of  re- 
solving citizen  disputes,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  early  final  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. The  Federal  Courts  Improvement 
Act  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  act  on  it  early  in  this  ses- 
sion. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  also 
pass  the  other  bills  recommended  in  my 
Message,  such  as  the  one  which  would 
curtail  diversity  jurisdiction. 
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LEAA's  potential  to  improve  and 
strengthen  State  and  local  criminal  Jus- 
tice programs  has  never  been  realized. 
Two  years  ago.  I  proposed  far-reaching 
reforms  in  its  structure  and  programs. 
Last  month.  Congress  passed,  and  I 
signed,  a  bill  which  incorporated  most 
of  those  reforms  and  which  reauthor- 
ized LEAA  for  four  more  years.  These 
reforms  will  preclude  excessive  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  equipment,  enable  bet- 
ter information  and  research  about 
crime  problems  and  permit  funding  only 
of  innovative  programs  which  have  a 
high  probability  or  record  of  proven  suc- 
cess. During  this  year  we  will  implement 
the  new  legislation  in  a  way  that  makes 
certain  the  agency  is  efficiently  carrying 
out  its  mission  of  providing  meaningful 
law  enforcement  assistance. 

PATKNT  BEFOBM 

As  part  of  the  Industrial  Iimovation 
policy  that  I  announced  last  year,  we  will 
be  seeking  to  reform  our  patent  laws  in 
a  way  which  will  spur  creativity  and  in- 
vention. The  Administration  will  be 
working  with  Congress  to  develop  a  sin- 
gle policy  to  guide  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  dealing  with  patents  resulting 
from  federally- sponsored  research.  Such 
uniform  treatment  should  encourage  the 
commercial  use  of  discoveries  while  pro- 
tecting the  taxpayers'  investment. 

V.    PKOTECTINC    BASIC    RIGHTS    AND    LIBEXTIES 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  worked  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  basic  rights 
and  liberties  guaranteed  to  Americans 
under  the  Constitution  and  our  other 
laws.  With  your  cooperation,  we  have 
made  important  progress  in  this  area. 
This  year,  though,  important  woric  re- 
mains to  be  done  if  our  goal  of  ensuring 
equality  and  basic  freedoms  for  all 
Americans  is  to  be  realized.  The  dream 
of  equal  opportunity  remains  unful- 
filled. I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  bring 
that  dream  closer  to  realization. 

EQUAL    RIGHTS   AMENDMnTT 

I  am  committed  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  ratification  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  Its  ratification  this 
year  will  be  one  of  my  highest  priorities. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts  in  1978,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment's  deadline 
for  ratification  was  extended  for  three 
years.  We  have  now  two  years  and  three 
States  left.  We  cannot  afford  any  delay  in 
marshalling  our  resources  and  efforts  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  those  three  ad- 
ditional States.  With  your  help,  I  believe 
we  can  succeed  this  year. 

Although  the  Congress  has  no  official 
role  in  the  ratification  process  at  this 
point,  you  do  have  the  ability  to  affect 
public  opinion  and  the  support  of  State 
Legislators  for  the  Amendment.  I  urge 
Members  from  States  which  have  not 
yet  ratified  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment to  use  that  ability. 

CIVIL   RlaHTB 

The  completion  of  the  civil  rights  re- 
organization and  significant  opera- 
tional improvements  in  the  agencies 
that  carry  out  equal  employment  op- 
portunity fimctions  have  enabled  the 
federal  government  to  shift  its  focus 
for  the  first  time  to  large-scale  enforce- 
ment   efforts.    These    have    been    but- 


tressed by  our  vigorous  and  successful 
posture  in  several  landmark  affirmative 
action  cases.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
organization mandate  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary costs,  paperwork  and  other 
burdens  to  businesses  is  l}eing  vigorously 
implemented  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  That  will  con- 
tinue with  increased  resources  ttiis 
year. 

To  make  certain  that  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities are  given  the  highest  priority  in 
the  Agencies,  we  have  created  a  civil 
rights  unit  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  This  new  unit  will  monitor 
civil  rights  enforcement  and  advise  the 
Director  of  OMB  on  the  funding  and 
management  resources  needed  for  ef- 
fective enforcement. 

MARTIN    LITTHZR    KING,    JR. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  led  this 
Nation's  effort  to  provide  all  its  citizens 
with  civil  rights  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties. His  commitment  to  human  rights, 
peace  and  non-violence  stands  as  a 
monument  to  his  humanity  and  cour- 
age. As  one  of  our  Nation's  most  out- 
standing leaders,  it  is  appropriate  tliat 
his  birthday  be  commemorated  as  a 
national  holiday,  and  I  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  achieve  this  goal. 

FAIR    HOUSING 

Enforc^nent  of  laws  against  housing 
discrimination  has  lagged  in  comparison 
with  the  employment  area.  Because  there 
is  no  adequate  enforcement  mechanism. 
Title  Vrn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  in  housing,  has 
been  largely  ineffective.  I  have  strongly 
supported  legislation  which  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  the  power  to 
hold  administrative  hearings  and  to  issue 
"cease  and  desist  orders"  in  cases  where 
Title  VIII  has  laeen  violated.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  Congress  during 
1980  to  enact  this  long-overdue  author- 
ity. Its  enactment  will  continue  to  lie  my 
highest  legislative  priority  in  the  civil 
rights  area. 

INTKLLIGENCC    CKAKTBtS 

A  legislative  charter  for  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  a  charter  for  the  FBI 
are  long  overdue.  The  failure  to  define 
in  law  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
these  agencies  has  made  possible  some  of 
the  abuses  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
years. 

Several  months  ago,  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  legislative  charter  for  the 
FBI  which  protects  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens while  preserving  the  Bureau's  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  important  responsibilities. 
In  1980,  we  will  continue  to  work  with 
the  Congress  toward  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Events  of  the  past  year  indicate  the 
need  for  a  strengthened  and  clearly  de- 
fined role  for  our  intelligence  commimlty. 
On  the  basis  of  the  sound  consultative 
work  done  already  with  Congress,  I  plan 
to  submit  a  proposed  charter  early  this 
year. 

HATCH    ACT   RETORM 

Federal  employees  who  work  in  non- 
sensitive  positions  should  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  off-the-job  political 
activities.  My  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  support  legislation  which  would 


reform  the  Hateh  Act  to  accomplish  this 
goal,  and  would  prevent  any  on-the-job 
political  abuse. 

CRIIflNAL    CODE 

The  Federal  criminal  laws  are  often 
archaic,  frequently  contradictory  and 
imprecise,  and  clearly  in  need  of  revi- 
sion and  codification.  My  Administra- 
tion will  continue  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  develop  a  Federal  criminal 
code  which  simplifies  and  clarifies  our 
criminal  laws,  while  maintaining  our 
basic  civil  liberties  and  protections. 

LABOR  LAW  RXrORM 

Our  labor  laws  are  vital  to  ensuring 
that  a  sound  labor-management  rela- 
tionship exists  in  collective  bargaining. 
Efforts  to  abuse  those  labor  laws,  es- 
pecially by  unduly  slowing  or  blocking 
their  implementation,  have  increased  in 
recent  years.  As  a  result,  a  reform  of  our 
labor  laws  is  badly  needed  to  guarantee 
that  their  intended  spirit  is  fully  ob- 
served and  enforced. 

I  am  again  ready  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  develop  legislation  which  im- 
proves the  fairness  and  effectiveness  of 
our  lal>or  laws. 

HANDICAPPED 

During  my  Administration,  we  have 
made  great  strides  toward  ending  dis- 
crimination against  handicapped  people 
through  broadened  emplojrment  oppor- 
tunities, educational  opportunities,  and 
greater  access  to  public  facilities  and 
services.  Just  after  I  came  to  office,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  issued  the  first  regulations  on 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Since  then,  numerous  other  Federal 
agencies  have  issued  final  regulations, 
and  we  expect  to  have  regulations  from 
all  the  necessary  agencies  by  the  end 
of  1980. 

Last  year  I  supported  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped  in  private  employment 
and  housing.  I  will  continue  to  support 
that  initiative  this  year  and  to  clarify 
legislative  and  administrative  uncertain- 
ty about  provisions  of  the  Acts  affecting 
the  rights  or  programs  affecting  handi- 
capped individuals. 

While  my  Administration  has  worked 
to  improve  programs  serving  the  handi- 
capped, we  must  continue  to  push  for 
removal  of  psychological  and  physical 
barriers  against  handicapped  people  in 
our  society.  We  are  actively  organizing 
and  preparing  for  next  year's  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Disabled.  The  Inter- 
national Year  will  enable  this  coimtry— 
with  the  public  and  private  sector  work- 
ing together — to  demcMistrate  its  com- 
mitment to  the  disabled  and  to  teach  or 
learn  from  other  nations  about  ways  to 
advance  the  quality  of  life  of  handi- 
capped individuals. 

PRIVACT 

Changes  in  our  society  are  threaten- 
ing the  rights  to  personal  privacy.  Gov- 
ernment and  private  institutions  collect 
increasing  amounts  of  information  about 
individuals.  Many  decisions  that  once 
were  made  face-to-face  are  now  based 
on  recorded  data,  and  modem  technol- 
ogy allows  this  data  to  be  transferred 
throughout  the  country  instantaneously. 
Much  of  this  information  must  be  col- 
lected and  used  to  enforce  the  laws, 
provide  financial  services,  and  for  other 


important  services.  However,  these  needs 
must  be  balanced  against  the  right  to 
privacy  and  against  the  harm  that  un- 
fair uses  of  information  can  cause. 

Last  year,  I  aimoimced  the  govern- 
ment's first  comprehensive  privacy  pro- 
gram, building  on  legislation  already 
passed  to  prevent  improper  use  of  wire- 
taps and  improper  access  to  personal 
bank  records.  This  new  program  has 
five  separate  bills — establishing  privacy 
safeguards  for  medical,  research,  bank, 
insurance,  and  credit  records  and  pro- 
viding special  protections,  modeled  on 
the  wiretap  laws,  for  electronic  funds 
transfer  systems.  In  addition,  I  have 
proposed  legislation  limiting  police 
searches  of  newsrooms  to  deal  with  the 
problems  created  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
Stanford  Daily  decision. 

My  privacy  program  includes  non- 
legislative  action  as  well.  We  have  im- 
proved the  handling  of  Federal  records — 
we  stopped  the  growth  of  personnel  rec- 
ords and  started  cutting  back,  and  we 
established  rules  to  control  computer 
matching  of  Federal  files.  I  have  called 
upon  employers  to  establish  voluntary 
privacy  codes  for  the  records  concerning 
their  employees  and  launched  nation- 
wide hearings  to  promote  that  effort. 

International  guidelines  are  needed  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  personal  informa- 
tion transferred  from  one  country  to 
another,  while  avoiding  disruption  of 
needed  informaticm  flows.  We  have 
spearheaded  work  in  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment toward  this  end,  and  guidelines 
have  been  drafted  for  adoption  this  year. 

The  key  protections,  however,  need 
legislation.  I  urge  Congress  to  act  now 
on  the  five  privacy  bills  I  have  submitted. 

\X.   PROTECTING    AND    DEVELOPING    OtTR    NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Two  of  our  Nation's  greatest  natural 
resources  are  our  environment  and  our 
fertile  agricultural  capacity.  Since  I 
have  been  in  office,  I  have  worked  with 
the  Congress  to  preserve,  protect  and 
where  appropriate,  develop  our  natural 
resources.  In  the  environmental  areas, 
I  have  been  concerned  at>out  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  a  clean  environ- 
ment, and  have  taken  a  nimilier  of  ma- 
jor actions  designed  to  foster  such  an 
environment. 

In  the  agricultural  area,  I  have  taken 
the  steps  needed  to  improve  farm  in- 
comes and  increase  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  record  levels.  With  your  help 
we  can  continue  to  make  progress  in  both 
of  these  areas  in  1980. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Balancing  the  need  for  resource  de- 
velopment and  conservation  has  been  a 
major  environmental  theme  of  my  Ad- 
ministration. I  remain  strongly  convinced 
that  this  Nation  can  have  economic  and 
energy  development  and  adequate  en- 
vironmentsJ  protection.  As  we  open  the 
decade  of  the  80's,  all  Americans  can 
be  proud  of  their  natural  and  cultural 
heritage  which  continues  to  satisfy  eco- 
nomic, recreational,  and  spiritual  re- 
quirements. 

1980  ts  the  tenth  anniversary  of  a  dec- 
ade of  environmental  awsu'eness  that  be- 
gan on  Earth  Day,  1970.  During  this  past 
decade,  monumental  legislative  achieve- 
ments have  occurred.  These  include :  the 


National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts,  addi- 
tions to  our  National  Paries,  Trails,  and 
River  Systems,  and  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act.  I  was  pleased  to  sign  into  law 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  last  year.  During  1980  as  we 
celebrate  this  tenth  anniversary  let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  safe  and  healthy  en- 
vironment, to  the  wise  iise  and  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources,  to  the 
lair  implementation  of  environmental 
statutes,  to  preserving  imique  wildlife 
resources,  and  to  even  greater  achieve- 
ments for  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans. 

During  the  next  year,  my  Administra- 
tion will  vigorously  pursue  the  protection 
of  Alaskan  lands;  the  implementation  of 
an  effective  water  resources  policy;  a 
careful  implementation  of  domestic  en- 
ergy production  programs,  with  proper 
regard  for  environmental  values;  a  re- 
view of  wilderness  potential  on  the  pub- 
lic lands;  creation  of  a  hazardous  waste 
management  program;  fisheries  devel- 
opment and  coastal  management  poli- 
cies. 

ALASKA   LAMSB 

Passage  of  legislation  which  ade- 
quately resolves  the  allocation  of  Federal 
lands  in  Alaska  continues  to  be  my 
highest  environmental  priority.  At  stake 
is  the  fate  of  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of 
beautiful  land,  outstanding  and  unique 
wildlife  populations,  native  cultures,  and 
the  opportunity  to  ensure  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  be  able  to 
experience  and  benefit  from  these  na- 
tionally significant  resources. 

The  proposals  which  I  have  supported 
in  the  95th  Congress,  and  again  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Ccmgress,  assure 
that  Alaska's  great  national  treasures 
can  be  preserved,  while  providing  for 
increased  domestic  energy  production 
and  for  the  economic  needs  of  all 
Alaskans. 

In  addition  to  recommendations  for 
designating  National  Parks,  Wildlife 
Refuges,  Wilderness  Areas.  National 
Forests,  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  on 
the  Federal  lands  in  Alaska,  I  have  or 
will  be  proposing  aggressive  but  environ- 
mentally sensitive  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment programs  in  Alaska's  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  and  National  Petroleum 
Reserve.  My  Administration  is  also 
stepping  up  the  transfer  of  103  million 
acres  of  Federal  land  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  44  million  acres  to  Alaskan 
natives  so  that  both  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  Native  Corporations  can  build 
their  economic  base. 

However,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
proper  balance  between  resource  protec- 
tion and  development  in  Alaska,  the 
Congress  must  now  enact  the  compre- 
hensive legislation  which  has  been  be- 
fore that  body  for  over  two  years.  The 
96th  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  vote 
on  what  clearly  amoimts  to  the  con- 
servation decision  of  the  century. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  a  strong  conservation  bill 
and  the  Senate  will  shortly  take  up  de- 
bate on  this  issue.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress carry  out  its  responsibility  to  enact 


legislation  which  truly  protects  and  pre- 
serves our  natural  heritage  in  Alaska. 

BAZAROOUS  WA8TK/TOXIC  SUBCTAITCaB 

One  of  the  most  tanpMtant  envlroo- 
mental  and  public  health  issues  facing 
our  Nation  is  the  threat  caused  by  the 
impropn-  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. Accidents  like  those  at  Love 
Canal  and  Valley  of  the  Drums  have 
highlighted  the  inadequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  inability  of  governments 
at  all  levels  to  respond  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently to  those  dangerous  incidents.  In 
the  coming  years,  there  may  be  thou- 
sands of  hazardous  waste  sites  which  will 
need  attention,  the  cost  of  which  could  be 
enormous.  Clearly  an  effective  public 
policy  is  needed  to  deal  with  this 
situation. 

Last  June,  I  sulHnltted  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  $1.6  billicxi  legislative 
proposal  that  establishes  a  system  to  deal 
with  releases  from  unoxitrollable  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  as  well  as  spills  of  oil 
and  hazardous  substances.  This  system 
includes  provlslMis  fcH-  emergency  gov- 
ernment response,  effective  enforcement, 
liability  and  in  some  cases,  economic 
compensation.  The  system  also  calls  for 
a  partnership  with  the  States  in  cleaning 
up  and  containing  this  problem.  This 
legislation  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  responsibilities  to  the 
public  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on 
it  expeditiously. 

NUCLEAR  WASTE   MANACKMKNT 

The  problems  related  to  the  manage- 
ment, disposal  and  storage  of  nuclear 
wastes  remains  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  with  nuclear  power.  My  Ad- 
ministration has  l>een  deeply  concerned 
with  this  problem  for  the  past  three 
years.  An  exhaustive  study  and  review 
of  this  problem  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Administration  over  the  past  year. 

Based  on  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  that  study,  I  will  soon  be 
proposing  to  Congress  comprehoisive 
legislation  that  deals  directly  with  this 
problem.  My  pr(^x>sals,  if  enacted,  will 
represent  the  biggest  step  forward  in  the 
area  of  nuclear  waste  management  since 
the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  action  in  this  area  this 
year. 

n 


In  1979,  I  submitted  to  Ccmgress  my 
recommendations  on  wilderness  for  the 
National  Forests  imder  the  RARE  II 
procedure.  These  proposals  include  15.4 
million  acres  of  new  wilderness — the 
most  desirable  areas  within  the  vast  re- 
view. Over  10  million  acres  are  undergo- 
ing further  study.  In  addition,  I  directed 
the  Forest  Service  to  release  for  multi- 
ple use  management  the  36  million  acres 
of  land  that  was  designated  for  non- 
wildemess.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove my  recommendations  this  year. 

WATER    POLICT    UCCISLATION 

Sound  water  management  is  vital  to 
the  economic  and  environmental  health 
of  our  Nation. 

Administrative  Implementation  of  the 
comprehensive  water  policy  initiatives 
which  I  announced  in  June  of  1978  is 
nearing  completion.  We  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion needed  to  improve  further  Federal 
water  resources  programs  and  to  support 
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the  States  In  their  primary  responsi- 
bilities for  water  aUocation  and  man- 
agement. 

I  am  pleased  that  last  fall  the  Senate 
authorized  an  expanded  grant  program 
to  the  States  for  water  management  and 
water  conservation  technical  assistance, 
and  I  expect  the  House  to  soon  pass  this 
legislatiiu.  The  cost  sharing  bill  which  I 
have  proposed  is  critically  needed  to 
give  the  States  a  more  effective  voice  in 
setting  water  project  priorities  in  state 
and  Federal  water  policy  decisions. 

I  beUeve  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent review  unit  in  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  is  essential,  and  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on  the  pend- 
ing authorization.  The  independent  re- 
view unit  will  provide  an  objective,  im- 
partial, technical  analysis  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Congress,  of 
water  projects  proposed  for  authori- 
zation or  new-start  construction  funding. 
This  information  will  enable  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  make 
better  informed  decisions  on  where  to 
invest  the  taxpayers'  water  resoiu^e 
dollars. 

It  should  be  clear  that  my  Administra- 
tion supports  sound  water  resources  de- 
velopment, and  has  taken  several  steps  to 
improve  the  quality  of  projects  sent  to 
Congress  for  authorization  and  funding. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  water  projects 
authorization  bills  now  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress  threaten  to  overturn  the 
progress  made  in  recent  years.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  this  legislation  the  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  scrutiny  required  by 
our  joint  commitment  to  restraining 
Federal  spending  and  ensuring  a  sound 
environment. 

rrsHxaizs  devslopmsmt 

Last  May,  my  Administration  proposed 
a  fisheries  development  policy  that  rec- 
ognizes both  the  importance  of  the  US. 
commercial  fishing  industry  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  that  fish  is  an  im- 
portant food  source.  This  policy  includes 
a  recognition  of  the  potential  for  fisher- 
ies expansion  within  the  Nation's  200- 
mlle  fisheries  conservation  zone,  and  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  government's 
creating  a  positive  climate  for  fisheries 
development.  In  conjimction  with  this 
policy,  my  Administration  has  sent  a 
legislative  proposal  on  fisheries  develop- 
ment to  the  Congress. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  begin 
taking  action  to  more  fuUy  utilize  the 
fisheries  resources  of  the  200-mile  eco- 
nomic zone.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  this  effort. 

MmCUI>TUSK 
ACUCTTLTUKAI.   PROCRISS 

While  much  work  remains  to  be  done, 
America's  agriculture  is  by  far  the  best 
in  the  world.  Efforts  made  by  my  Admin- 
istration, in  cooperation  with  Congress, 
to  secure  economi:;  stability  for  the 
farmer,  have  produced  results. 

In  1979.  we  experienced  another  record 
year  for  farm  production.  Net  farm 
income  Jumped  to  $32  billion  in  1979,  a  $4 
ballon  increase  over  1978.  Agricultural 
exports  also  reached  new  highs,  rising 
18  percent  in  1979  to  $32  biUion.  Despite 
the  suspension  of  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  can  expect  a  continued  healthy 
export  picture  for  our  Nation's  farmers. 


Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
travelled  around  the  country  and  con- 
ducted an  extraordinarily  detailed  and 
creative  disdogue  with  the  Nation's 
farmers.  He  obtained  invaluable  sugges- 
tions on  economic  and  social  issues  con- 
cerning farm  life;  as  we  prepare  our 
farm  program  for  this  year  and  beyond, 
the  advice  of  our  Nation's  farmers  will 
clearly  be  reflected  in  the  policies  we 
develop  with  the  Congress. 

SOVIBT    CRAnr   STTSFKMSIOIf 

In  response  to  the  Soviet  armed 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  on  Christmas 
Eve,  I  took  several  actions  to  demon- 
strate our  Nation's  resolve  to  resist  such 
hostile  acts  of  aggression  against  a 
sovereign,  independent  nation.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  actions  was 
the  suspension  of  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  beyond  the  8  million  tons 
provided  under  our  1975  grains  agree- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union  had  intended  to 
piu-chase  an  estimated  25  million  tons  of 
U.S.  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Thus,  the 
suspension  of  sales  above  the  8  million 
ton  agreement  level  is  expected  to  result 
in  the  freeing  of  about  17  million  tons. 

My  decision  to  suspend  these  sales  was 
a  difiBcult  one,  but  a  necessary  one.  We 
could  not  continue  to  do  business  as 
usual  with  the  Soviet  Union  while  It  is 
invading  an  independent,  sovereign  na- 
tion in  an  area  of  the  world  of  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States.  I  am 
fully  committed  to  a  policy  of  promoting 
international  trade,  and  particularly  the 
expanded  export  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  I  am  proud  of  my  Administra- 
tion's record  in  this  regard.  Because  of 
the  aggressive  efforts  of  American  farm- 
ers and  businessmen,  working  in  coop- 
eration with  Federal  representatives, 
and  the  provision  of  new  authorities  by 
Congress,  we  have  set  new  export  records 
in  each  of  the  past  3  years.  Even  with 
the  Soviet  suspension,  we  Intend  to  set 
still  another  record  in  the  coming  year. 
In  making  my  decisions  on  the  suspen- 
sion, I  believed  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
the  American  farmer  to  bear  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  and  sacrifice  than 
their  fellow  Americans  were  asked  to 
bear.  Farmers  should  not  be  penalized 
simply  because  they  are  part  of  an  ag- 
ricultural machine  that  is  of  growing 
strategic  importance  in  the  world. 

To  protect  American  farmers  from  the 
price  depressing  effects  of  the  grain  sus- 
pension, I  directed  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  take  several  actions : 
— The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  assume  the  contractual  obliga- 
tions for  grain  previously  committed 
for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
— The  Department  of  Agriculture,  act- 
ing through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,   will   purchase   wheat 
contracted  for  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  emergency  international  wheat 
reserve.  In  this  connection,  I  will 
propose  legislation  authorizing  re- 
lease of  this  wheat  for  Intematlonsd 
aid  purposes. 
—To  encourage  farmers  to  place  addi- 
tional   grain    in    the    farmer-held 
grain  reserve,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  several  modifica- 
tions in  that  important  program. 


— The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  purchase  com  at  the  local  level 
to  alleviate  the  congestion  within 
the  transportation  system  caused  by 
the    refusal    of    the    International 
Longshoremen's  Association  to  load 
grain  up  to  the  8   million  metric 
ton  level. 
In  combination,  these  actions  are  ex- 
pected to  isolate  from  the  market  an 
amount  of  grain  equivalent  to  that  not 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby 
avoiding  a  decline  in  grain  prices.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  these  actions  are 
having    the   desired    results   and   that 
American  farmers  are  being  protected 
from  the  effects  of  the  suspension. 

If  further  actions  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  American  agriculture  does  not 
bear  a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
the  burden  associated  with  this  action, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  take  them. 

CXOP    INSUKANCK 

We  now  have  an  assortment  of  Fed- 
eral loan,  grant  smd  insurance  programs 
designed  to  protect  farmers  from  the 
economic  risks  associated  with  natural 
disasters.  We  recognized  early  in  my  Ad- 
ministration that  these  programs  were 
in  serious  need  of  reform.  They  are 
marked  by  many  shortcomings:  incon- 
sistencies in  eligibility,  inequities  in  the 
level  of  benefits  to  producers  of  different 
crops,  and  inefficiencies  in  the  use  of  tax- 
payer money.  Recent  evidence  of  abuse 
in  the  agricultural  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams provides  further  evidence  of  the 
need  for  this  reform. 

I  have  sent  the  Congress  a  proposal 
to  consolidate  these  authorities  in  the 
form  of  an  all-risk  comprehensive  insur- 
ance program.  Congress  has  made  clear 
progress  in  devising  an  improved  crop 
insurance  program,  but  work  remains 
to  be  done.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  finish 
its  work  on  this  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible. 
nrrzsNATioNAi,  euercenct  wrxat  Bxsnvx 

The  Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
proposal  I  made  in  the  last  Session  to 
create  an  International  Emergency 
Wheat  Reserve.  This  reserve  of  up  to 
4  million  tons  of  wheat  would  be  used  to 
assure  recipient  nations  that  we  will 
meet  our  international  food  aid  com- 
mitments. The  suspension  of  further 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  provides 
an  appropriate  opportunity  to  provide 
this  authority,  and  thereby  establish 
guidelines  for  the  release  of  wheat  now 
being  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

rOKXIGN   POUCT 

From  the  time  I  assimied  office  three 
years  ago  this  month,  I  have  stressed 
the  need  for  this  country  to  assert  a 
leading  role  in  a  world  imdergoing  the 
most  extensive  and  intensive  change  in 
human  history. 

My  policies  have  been  directed  in  par- 
ticular at  three  areas  of  change: 
— the   steady   growth   and   Increased 
projection  abroad  of  Soviet  military 
power — power  that  has  grown  faster 
than  our  own  over  the  past  two 
decades. 
— the    overwhelming    dependence    of 
Western  nations,  which  now  increas- 
ingly includes  the  United  States,  on 
vital  oU  supplies  from  the  Middle 
East. 
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— the  pressures  of  change  in  many  na- 
tions of  the  developing  world,  in- 
cluding the  year  old  revolution  in 
Iran  and  imcertainty  about  the  fu- 
ture in  many  other  coimtries. 
As  a  result  of  those  fimdamental  facts, 
we  fsice  some  of  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  a 
threat  to  global  peace,  to  East- West  re- 
lations, and  to  regional  stability  and  to 
the  flow  of  oil.  As  the  unprecedented  and 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly demonstrated,  countries  across 
the  world — and  particularly  the  non- 
aligned — regard  the  Soviet  invasion  as 
a  threat  to  their  independence  and  secu- 
rity. Turmoil  within  the  region  sidjacent 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  poses  risks  for  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  every  Western 
nation  and  thus  for  the  entire  global 
economy.  The  continuing  holding  of 
American  hostages  in  Iran  is  both  an 
affront  to  civilized  people  everywhere, 
and  a  serious  impediment  to  meeting 
the  self-evident  threat  to  widely-shared 
common  interests — including  those  of 
Iran. 

But  as  we  focus  our  most  urgent  ef- 
forts on  pressing  problems,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  benefits  that  only 
change  can  bring.  For  it  always  has  been 
the  essence  of  America  that  we  want  to 
move  on — we  imderstand  that  prosper- 
ity, progress  and  most  of  all  peace  can- 
not be  had  by  standing  still.  A  world  of 
nations  striving  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence, and  of  peoples  aspiring  for 
economic  development  and  political 
freedom,  is  not  a  world  hostile  to  the 
ideals  and  interests  of  the  United  States. 
We  face  powerful  adversaries,  but  we 
have  strong  friends  and  dependable  al- 
lies. We  have  common  interests  with 
the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  nations 
and  peoples. 

There  have  been  encotiraging  develop- 
ments in  recent  years,  as  well  as  matters 
requiring      continued      vigilance      and 
concern: 
— Our  alliances  with  the  world's  most 
advanced    and    democratic    states 
from  Western  Europe  through  Japan 
are  stronger  than  ever. 
— We  have  helped  to  bring  about  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  an 
historic  step  towards  a  comprehen- 
sive Arab-Israeli  settlement. 
— Our  relations  with  China  are  grow- 
ing closer,  providing  a  major  new 
dimension  in  our  policy  in  Asia  and 
the  world. 
— And  across  southern   Africa  from 
Rhodesia  to  Namibia  we  are  helping 
with  the  peaceful  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule  in  a  context  of  respect 
for   minority   as   well   as   majority 
rights. 
The  central  challenge  for  us  today  is 
to  our  steadftistness  of  purpose.  We  are 
no  longer  tempted  by  isolationism.  But 
we  must  also  learn  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  contradiction  of  the  world — the 
need  to  cooperate  with  potential  adver- 
saries without  euphoria,  without  imder- 
miplng  our  determination  to  compete 
with  such  adversaries  and  if  necessary 
confront  the  threats  they  may  pose  to 
our  security. 
We  face  a  broad  range  of  threats  and 


opportunities.  We  have  and  should  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  broad  range  of  defense, 
diplomatic  and  economic  ci4>abilltie8 
and  objectives. 

I  see  five  basic  goals  for  America  in 
the  world  over  tiie  1980*8: 
— First,  we  will  continue,  as  we  have 
over  the  past  three  years,  to  build 
America's  military  strength  and  ttiat 
of  our  allies  and  friends.  Neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  any  other  nation 
will  have  reason  to  question  our  will 
to  sustain  the  strongest  and  most 
flexible  defense  forces. 
— Second,  we  will  pursue  an  active 
diplomacy  in  the  world,  working — 
together  with  our  friends  and  al- 
lies— to    rescdve    disputes    through 
peaceful  means  and  to  make  any 
aggressor  pay  a  heavy  price. 
— Third,  we  will  strive  to  resolve  press- 
ing  international   economic   prob- 
lems— particularly  energy  and  in- 
flation— and  continue  to  pursue  our 
still  larger  objective  of  global  eco- 
nomic   growth    through    expanded 
trade  and  development  assistance. 
— Fourth,  we  will  continue  vigorously 
to  support  the  process  of  building 
democratic  institutions  and  improv- 
ing human  rights  protection  around 
the  world.  We  are  deeply  convinced 
that  the  future  lies  not  with  dicta- 
torship but  democracy. 
— Fifth,  we  remain  deeply  committed 
to  the  process  of  mutual  and  verifi- 
able arms  control,  particularly  to  the 
effort  to  prevent  the  spread  and 
further    development    of    nuclear 
weapons.  Our  decision  to  defer,  but 
not  abandon  our  efforts  to  secure 
ratification  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
reflects  our  firm  omvlctlon  that  the 
United  States  has  a  profound  na- 
tional security  interest  in  the  con- 
straints  on   Soviet  nuclear  forces 
v^iich  only  that  treaty  can  provide. 
Continuing  close  cooperation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
will  be  required  to  achieve  these  gt>als. 
My  most  immediate  legislative  priorities 
include: 

(1)  Defense  Department  Authorization 
and  Appropriations  Bills 

(2)  Special  International  Security  As- 
sistance, for  Pakistan  and  other  coun- 
tries 

(3)  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  For- 
eign. Assistance  Bills,  Including  Central 
America  supplemental 

(4)  The  China  Trade  Agreement 

(5)  Intelligence  Charters 

(6)  Refugee  Legislation  and  Funding 

(7)  Human  Rights  Conventions 

(8)  And,  when  appropriate,  the  SALT 
niVeaty. 

One  very  immediate  and  pressing  ob- 
jective that  is  UK>ermost  on  our  minds 
and  those  of  the  American  pec^le  is  the 
release  of  our  hostages  in  Iran. 

We  have  no  basic  quarrel  with  the 
nation,  the  revolution  or  the  pe<H>le  of 
Iran.  Tlie  threat  to  them  cfones  not  from 
American  policy  but  from  Soviet  actions 
in  the  region.  We  are  prepared  to  work 
with  the  government  of  Iran  to  develop 
a  new  and  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship. 

But  that  will  not  be  possible  so  long 
as  Iran   continues   to  hold   Americans 


hostage,  in  defiance  of  the  world  commu- 
nity and  civilized  behavior.  They  most 
be  released  imharmed.  We  have  thus  far 
pursued  a  measured  program  of  peace- 
ful diplomatic  and  economic  steps  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  this  issxte  without 
resenting  to  other  remedies  available  to 
us  under  international  law.  This  reflects 
the  deep  respect  of  oiu*  Nation  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  for  the  safety  of  our 
pe<4}le  being  held,  and  our  bdief  that 
a  great  power  bears  a  resixnuiUlity  to 
use  its  strength  in  a  measured  and 
judicious  manner.  But  our  patience  la 
not  unlimited  and  our  concern  tor  tbe 
well-being  of  our  fellow  citizens  grows 
each  day. 

EITHAMCIirC  NATIOIf AL  SBCURtTT 

AMKKICAir   mUTAST   BTVXirGTB 

The  maintenance  of  national  security 
is  my  first  concern,  as  it  has  been  for 
every  President  before  me. 

As  I  stated  one  year  ago  in  Atlanta: 
This  is  still  a  world  of  danger,  a  world  in 
which  democracy  and  freedom  are  still 
challenged,  a  world  in  which  peace  must 
be  re-won  every  day. 

We  must  have  both  the  military  power 
and  the  political  will  to  deter  our  adver- 
saries and  to  support  our  friends  and 
allies. 

We  must  pay  whatever  price  is  re- 
quired to  remain  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world.  That  price  has  increased  as 
the  military  power  of  our  major  adver- 
sary has  grown  and  its  readiness  to  use 
that  power  been  made  all  too  evident  in 
Afghanistan. 

TBI  TT.S. -SOVIET  REI.ATIOIf8HIP 

We  are  demonstrating  to  the  Soviet 
Union  across  a  broad  front  that  it  will 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  its  aggression  in 
terms  of  our  relationship.  Throughout 
the  last  decades  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
have  been  a  mixture  of  cooperation  and 
competition.  The  Soviet  attack  on  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  ruthless  extermina- 
tion of  its  government  have  highlighted 
in  the  starkest  terms  the  darker  side  of 
their  policies — going  well  beyond  com- 
petition and  the  legitimate  piusuit  of  na- 
tional interest,  and  violating  all  norms 
of  international  law  and  practice. 

"Riis  attempt  to  subjugate  an  inde- 
pendent, non-aligned  Islamic  people  is  a 
callous  violation  of  international  law  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  two  funda- 
mentals of  international  order.  Hence,  it 
15  also  a  dangerous  threat  to  world  peace. 
For  the  first  time  since  World  War  n, 
the  Soviets  have  sent  combat  forces  into 
an  area  that  was  not  previously  imder 
their  control,  into  a  ncm-aligned  and 
sovereign  state. 

On  January  4  I  therefore  aimounced 
a  number  of  measures,  including  the  re- 
duction of  grain  sales  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  trade  and  technology  transfer, 
designed  to  demonstrate  our  Arm  oppo- 
sition to  Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan 
and  to  undersc(we  our  belief  that  in  the 
face  of  this  blatant  transgression  of  in- 
ternational law,  it  was  imcossible  to  con- 
duct business  as  usual.  I  have  also  been 
in  consultation  with  our  allies  and  with 
coimtries  in  the  region  regarding  addi- 
tional multilateral  measures  that  might 
be  taken  to  register  our  disapproval  and 
bolster  security  in  Southwest  Asia.  I  have 
been  heartened  by  the  support  expressed 
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for  our  position,  and  by  the  fact  that 
such  support  has  been  tangible,  as  weU 
as  moral. 

The  destruction  of  the  independence 
of  Afghanistan  government  and  the  oc- 
cupation by  the  Soviet  Union  has  altered 
the  strategic  situation  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  a  very  ominous  fashion.  It  has 
tvought  the  Soviet  Union  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  even 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  has  eliminated  a  buffer  between  the 
Soviet  Uni(xi  and  Pakistan  and  presented 
a  new  threat  to  Iran.  These  two  coun- 
tries are  now  far  more  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  political  intimidation.  If  that  in- 
timidation were  to  prove  effective,  the 
Soviet  Union  might  well  control  an  area 
of  vital  strategic  and  econcxnic  signifi- 
cance to  the  survival  of  Western  Europe, 
the  Far  East,  and  ultimately  the  United 
States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  entire  subcontinent 
of  Asia  and  specifically  Pakistan  is 
threatened.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  Con- 
gress, as  the  first  order  of  business,  to 
pass  an  economic  and  military  aid  pack- 
age designed  to  assist  Pakistan  defend 
itself. 

DKFKMSX   BTTOCKT 

For  many  years  the  Soviets  have 
steadily  increased  their  real  defense 
spending,  expanded  their  strategic 
tones,  strengthened  their  forces  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  enhanced  their  ca- 
paMllty  for  projecting  military  force 
around  the  wwld  directly  or  through 
the  use  of  proxies.  Afghanistan  drama- 
tizes the  vastly  increased  military  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  built  a  war  ma- 
chine far  beyond  any  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  their  own  defense  and 
security.  In  contrast,  our  own  defense 
spending  declined  in  real  terms  every 
year  from  1966  through  1976. 

We  have  reversed  this  decline  in  our 
own  effort.  Every  year  since  1976  there 
has  been  a  real  increase  in  our  defense 
spending — and  our  lead  has  encouraged 
Increases  by  our  allies.  With  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress,  we  must  and  will 
make  an  even  greater  effort  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1981  budget  would 
increase  funding  authority  for  defense 
to  more  than  $158  billic«i,  a  real  growth 
of  more  than  5%  over  my  request  for 
Fiscal  Year  1980.  Therefore,  requested 
outlays  for  defense  during  Fiscal  Year 
1981  will  grow  by  more  than  3%  in  real 
terms  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  trends  we  mean  to  correct  can- 
not be  remedied  overnight;  we  must  be 
willing  to  see  this  program  through.  To 
ensure  that  we  do  so  I  am  setting  a 
growth  rate  for  defense  that  we  can 
stistain  over  the  long  haul. 

The  defense  program  I  have  proposed 
for  the  next  five  years  will  require  some 
sacrifice — but  sacrifice  we  can  well 
afford. 

The  defense  program  emphasizes  four 
areas: 

(a)  It  ensures  that  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  will  be  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  deterrence 
against  nuclear  war  will  be  maintained; 

(b)  It  upgrades  our  forces  so  that  the 
military  balance  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  will  continue  to  deter  the 


outbreak  of  war — conventional  or  nu- 
clear— in  Europe; 

(c)  It  provides  us  the  ability  to  come 
quickly  to  the  aid  of  friends  and  allies 
around  the  globe ; 

(d)  And  it  ensures  that  our  Navy  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  powerful  on  the 
seas. 

RBATXCIC    rORCXB 

We  are  strengthening  each  of  the  three 
legs  of  our  strategic  forces.  The  cruise 
missile  production  which  will  begin  next 
year  will  modernize  our  strategic  air  de- 
terrent. B-52  capabilities  will  also  be  im- 
proved. These  steps  will  maintain  and 
enhance  the  B-52  fieet  by  improving  its 
ability  to  deliver  weapons  against  in- 
creasingly heavily  defended  targets. 

We  are  also  modernizing  our  strategic 
submarine  missile  force.  The  first  new 
Trident  submarine  has  already  been 
launched  and  will  begin  sea  trials  this 
year.  The  second  Trident  will  be  laimched 
in  the  spring  of  1980.  The  first  of  our 
new  Trident  missiles,  with  a  range  of 
more  than  4,000  miles,  have  already  be- 
gun  operational  patrols  in  Poseidon 
submarines. 

The  new  MX  missile  will  enhance  the 
survivability  of  our  land-based  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  force.  That  is 
why  I  decided  last  spring  to  produce  this 
missile  and  selected  the  basing  mode  best 
suited  to  enhance  its  capability.  Further, 
the  MX  will  strengthen  our  capability  to 
attack  a  wide  variety  of  Soviet  targets. 

Our  new  systems  will  enable  U.S. 
strategic  forces  to  maintain  equivalence 
in  the  face  of  the  mounting  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. We  would  however  need  an  even 
greater  investment  In  strategic  systems 
to  meet  the  likely  Soviet  buildup  with- 
out SALT. 

roKcxs  roH  nato 

We  are  greatly  accelerating  our  abil- 
ity to  reinforce  Western  Europe  with 
massive  ground  and  air  forces  in  a  crisis. 
We  are  undertaking  a  major  moderniza- 
tion program  for  the  Army's  weapons 
and  equipment,  adding  armor,  firepower, 
and  tactical  mobility. 

We  are  prepositioning  more  heavy 
equipment  in  Europe  to  help  us  cope  with 
attacks  with  little  warning,  and  greatly 
strengthening  our  airlift  and  seaUft 
capabiUties. 

We  are  also  improving  our  tactical  air 
forces— buying  about  1700  new  fighter 
and  attack  aircrsift  over  the  next  five 
years — and  increasing  the  number  of  Air 
Force  fighter  wings  by  over  10  percent. 

We  are  accelerating  the  rate  at  which 
we  can  move  combat  aircraft  to  Europe 
to  cope  with  any  surprise  attack,  and 
adding  to  the  number  of  shelters  at  Eu- 
ropean airbases  to  prevent  our  aircraft 
from  being  destroyed  on  the  groimd. 

RAPID  DEPLOTMXNT  rORCCS 

We  are  systematically  enhancing  our 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  non-NATO 
contingencies  wherever  required  by  our 
conunitments  or  when  our  vital  interests 
are  threatened. 

The  rapid  deployment  forces  we  are 
assembling  will  be  extraordinarily  flex- 
ible: They  could  range  in  size  from  a  few 
ships  or  air  squadrons  to  formations  as 
large  as  100.000  men.  together  with  their 
support.  Our  forces  will  be  prepared  for 
rapid  deployment  to  any  region  of  stra- 
tegic significance. 
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Among  the  specific  initiatives  we  are 
taking  to  help  us  respond  to  crises  out- 
side of  Europe  are: 
— the  development  and  production  of 
a  new  fleet  of  large  cargo  aircraft 
with  intercontinental  range; 
— the  design  and  procurement  of  a 
force    of    Maritime    Prepositioning 
Stiips  that  will  carry  heavy  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  three  Marine 
Corps  brigades. 
In  addition,  responding  to  the  Soviet 
military  presaice  in  Cuba  and  the  proxy 
role  of  Cuba  <mi  behalf  of  the  USSR,  we 
have  taken  or  are  taking  the  following 
actions  in  support  of  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment force: 

(1)  We  are  substantially  increasing 
our  ability  to  monitor  Cuban  and  Soviet/ 
Cuban  activities; 

(2)  We  have  established  a  Caribbean 
Joint  Task  Force  Headquarters  which 
improves  our  abihty  to  respond  to  events 
in  the  region; 

(3)  We  are  increasing  regicmal  mili- 
tary exercises;  and, 

(4)  We  are  intensifying  assistance  to 
countries  in  the  region  that  are  threat- 
ened by  Soviet  or  Cuban  intervention. 

NAVAL   FORCES 

Seapower  is  indispensable  to  our 
global  position — in  peace  and  also  in 
war.  Our  shipbuilding  program  will  sus- 
tain a  550-ship  Navy  In  the  1990s  and 
we  will  continue  to  build  the  most  ca- 
pable ships  afloat. 

The  program  I  have  proposed  will  as- 
sure the  ability  of  our  Navy  to  operate 
in  high  threat  areas,  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  seas  and  protect  vital  lines 
of  communication — both  military  and 
economic — and  to  provide  the  strong 
maritime  component  of  our  rapid  de- 
ployment forces.  Tills  is  essential  for  op- 
erations in  remote  areas  of  the  world, 
where  we  cannot  predict  far  in  advance 
the  precise  location  of  trouble,  or  pre- 
position equipment  on  land. 

MXUTART     PCXSONNEL 

No  matter  how  capable  or  advanced 
our  weapons  systems,  our  military  secu- 
rity depends  on  the  abilities,  the  train- 
ing and  the  dedication  of  the  people  who 
serve  in  our  armed  forces.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  recruit  and  to  retain  under  any 
foreseeable  circumstances  an  ample  level 
of  such  skilled  and  experienced  military 
personnel. 

We  have  enhanced  our  readiness  and 
combat  endurance  by  improving  the 
Reserve  Components.  All  reservists  are 
assigned  to  units  structured  to  comple- 
ment and  provide  needed  depth  to  our 
active  forces.  Some  reserve  personnel 
have  also  now  been  equipped  with  new 
equipment. 

MOBILIZATION     PLANNINC 

I  have  also  launched  a  major  effort  to 
establish  a  coherent  and  practical  basis 
for  all  government  mobilization  plan- 
ning. Begun  last  May,  this  is  the  first 
such  effort  conducted  at  Presidential 
level  since  World  War  n.  It  involves  vir- 
tually every  Federal  agency,  with  the  aim 
of  improved  eflBciency  and  readiness. 

OUR    INTELLICENCC    POSTURE 

Our  national  interests  are  critically 
dependent  on  a  strong  and  effective  in- 
telligence capability.  We  will  not  short- 
change the  intelligence  capaUIities 
needed  to  assure  our  national  security. 
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Maintenance  of  and  continued  improve- 
ments in  our  multi-faceted  intelligence 
effort  are  essential  if  we  are  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  turtHilCTice  and  uncer- 
tainties of  today's  world. 

The  intelligence  budget  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  respcmds  to  our 
needs  in  a  responsible  way,  providing  for 
significant  growth  over  the  PTscal  Year 
1980  budget.  This  growth  will  enable  us 
to  develop  new  technical  means  of  intel- 
ligence collection  while  also  assuring 
that  the  more  traditional  methods  of  in- 
telligence work  are  also  given  proper 
stress.  We  must  continue  to  integrate 
both  modes  of  collection  in  our  analyses. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  now  move  for- 
ward promptly  within  the  context  of  ef- 
fective Congressional  oversight  to  pro- 
vide America's  inteJligwice  community 
with  Charters  which  can  permit  it  to 
operate  more  effectively  and  within  a  na- 
tional concern  codified  by  law. 

RECIONAI.   POLICIES 

Every  President  for  over  three  decades 
has  recognized  that  America's  interests 
are  global  and  that  we  must  pursue  a 
global  foreign  poUcy. 

Two  world  wars  have  made  clear  our 
stake  in  Western  Europe  and  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  We  are  also  inextricably 
linked  with  the  Far  East— politically, 
economically,  and  militarily.  In  both  of 
these,  the  United  States  has  a  permanent 
presence  and  security  commitments 
which  would  be  automatically  triggered. 
We  have  become  increasingly  conscious 
of  our  growing  interests  in  a  third  area — 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
area. 

We  have  vital  stakes  in  other  major 
regions  of  the  world  as  well.  We  have 
long  recognized  that  in  an  era  of  inter- 
depoidence.  our  own  security  and  pros- 
perity depend  upon  a  larger  common  ef- 
fort with  friends  and  allies  throughout 
the  world. 

THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

At  the  outset  of  this  Administration  I 
emphasized  the  primacy  of  our  Atlantic 
relationship  in  this  country's  national 
security  agenda.  We  have  made  impor- 
tant progress  toward  making  the  At- 
lantic AUiance  still  more  effective  in  a 
changing  security  environment. 

We  are  meeting  the  Soviet  chaUoige 
in  a  number  of  important  ways: 

First,  there  is  a  recognition  8jn(»g 
our  allies  that  mutual  security  is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  shared  by  all.  We  are 
each  committed  to  increase  national  de- 
fense expenditures  by  3%  per  year. 
There  remains  much  woi*  to  be  6aae  in 
strengthening  NATO's  c<xivMiti<mal  de- 
fense; the  work  proceeding  imder  the 
Alliance's  long  Term  Defense  Program 
will  help  achieve  this  objective. 

Last  month,  we  and  our  NATO  allies 
took  an  historic  step  in  Alliance  security 
policies  with  the  decision  to  improve 
substantially  our  theater  nuclear  cas>a- 
bilities.  The  theater  nuclear  force  mod- 
emizaticHi  (TNF)  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  deployment  of  improved 
Pershing  ballistic  missiles  and  of  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  E^irope,  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  support  of  our 
allies.  The  accelerated  deployment  of 
Soviet  SS-20  MIRVed  missUes  made  this 
modernization  step  essential.  TNF  de- 
ployments will  give  the  Alliance  an  im- 


portant retaliatory  opticn  that  will  make 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  they  cannot 
wage  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe  and  ex- 
pect that  Soviet  territory  will  remain 
unscathed. 

While  we  move  forward  with,  our  nec- 
essary defense  efforts  in  Eurc^w,  we  are 
also  proceeding  with  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove European  security  through  arms 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  NATO  TNF 
decisions,  the  Alliance  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  prepared  to  negotiate  limita- 
tions on  long-range  theater  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

On  our  part,  our  TNF  modo-nization 
efforts  will  make  possible  a  streamlining 
of  our  nuclear  weap(»is  stockpile  in  Eu- 
rope, allowing  us  to  withdraw  1.000  nu- 
clear warheads  over  the  next  year. 

In  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
duction talks,  we  and  our  allies  have  re- 
cently put  forward  new  proposals  that 
are  designed  to  simplify  the  negotiations 
and  improve  the  prospect  for  early  prog- 
ress in  limiting  conventional  miUtary 
forces  in  E^unpe. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  year  answered  a  crit- 
ical question  concerning  NATO's  future: 
can  the  Western  Alliance,  which  has 
provided  the  foundaticm  for  one  of  the 
longest  periods  of  peace  and  prosperity 
that  Europe  has  ever  enjoyed,  still  sum- 
mon  the  essential  cohesion,  relevance, 
and  resolve  to  deal  with  fundamental 
security  issues  likely  to  affect  its  member 
nations  well  into  the  next  century? 
NATO's  consensus  In  favor  of  modern- 
izing and  negotiating  about  its  nuclear 
arsenal  while  continuing  to  improve  con- 
ventional forces,  dramatized  Allied  ca- 
pacity to  respond  effectively  to  both  the 
military  and  political  threats  posed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Relations  with  our  allies  and  friends 
in  Europe  are  taking  on  ever  broader 
dimensions.  Our  secxulty  agenda  remains 
central;  we  are  addressing  new  concerns 
as  well. 

I  met  with  an  unprecedented  number 
of  European  statesmen  in  Washington 
during  the  year  just  past,  including  the 
leaders  of  Great  Britain,  West  Germtny, 
Austria.  Norway,  Finland,  the  Nether- 
Isinds.  Ireland.  Sweden,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Cwnmunity;  in  all  of  these  meet- 
ings a  common  theme  was  the  changing 
realities  of  political  and  econ<walc  inter- 
dependence and,  as  we  enter  a  new 
decade,  the  need  to  promote  more  equi- 
table conditions  of  peaceful  growth  and 
stability  throughout  the  world. 

This  approach  has  achieved  tangible 
form  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example, 
every  West  European  government  sup- 
ports us  as  we  have  continued  by  every 
peaceful  means  to  seek  the  release  of 
American  hostages  held  in  Tehran  in  de- 
fiance of  universal  standards  of  inter- 
national law  and  decency.  We  are  con- 
sulting and  cooperating  closely  in  our 
responses  to  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion 
smd  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

In  the  NATO  area  itself,  we  moved  to- 
gether vigorously  to  meet  the  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  faced  by  Turkey  and 
thereby  strengthen  a  vital  part  (rf 
NATO's  southern  flank  and  we  have 
signed  a  new  base  agreement  with  Tur- 
key. This  action,  though  indlspoisaWe  in 


its  own  rigiit,  also  supported  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  promote  a  solution  to 
the  Cyprus  problem  and  to  bring  about 
the  reintegration  of  Greece  within  the 
military  framewtnic  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, objectives  which  retain  high  pri- 
ority this  year. 


The  United  States  is  a  Pacific  nation, 
as  much  as  it  is  an  Atlantic  nation.  Our 
interests  in  Asia  are  as  important  to  us 
as  our  interests  in  Europe.  Oiir  trade 
with  Asia  is  even  greater  than  our  trade 
with  Europe.  We  have  pursued  and  main- 
tained these  interests  on  the  basis  of  a 
stable  balance  oi  power  in  the  region.  Our 
partnership  and  alliance  with  Ji^mui  Is 
central  to  our  Asian  policy.  We  are 
strengthening  our  new  r^tionshlp  with 
China.  We  have  expanded  our  ties  with 
the  Association  of  Sout^  East  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN)  and  its  member  govern- 
ments. 

My  trip  to  the  Far  East  helped  f wve 
closer  worUng  relatitmships  with  Japan 
and  Korea. 

ASIAN    BBCURITT 

The  balance  of  power  is  fundamental 
to  Asian  security.  We  have  maintained 
that  balance  through  a  strong  United 
States  military  posture  in  the  regl(Mi,  as 
well  as  close  ties  with  our  allies,  Japcm. 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Korea.  Over 
the  past  year  I  have  worked  to  stabilize 
the  United  States  military  presence  in 
Asia  by  concluding  an  amended  base 
agreement  with  the  PhiliiH>ines  that  will 
last  until  1991.  We  have  fostered  the 
closest  degree  of  security  cooperation 
with  Japan  in  the  history  of  our  two  na- 
tions— exemplified  by  joint  planning  for 
the  defense  of  Japan,  increased  Japa- 
nese contributions  to  United  States  base 
costs  in  Js4>an,  and  large-scale  Japanese 
purchases  of  United  States  defense 
equipment.  After  examining  in  detail 
new  intelligence  estimates  of  North  Ko- 
rean military  strength,  I  decided  to 
maintain  our  troop  strength  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  at  its  present  level  until 
at  least  1981.  The  reaffirmation  of  our 
c(Mnmitment  to  Korean  security  has  been 
of  great  importance  to  the  Koreans  as 
they  make  necessary  political  adjust- 
ments in  the  wake  of  President  I^Ewk's 
assasslnatim. 

Response  by  nations  in  East  Asia  to 
the  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  has 
been  gratifying.  Australia  in  particular 
deserves  recognition  for  the  forthright 
stand  it  has  taken.  Japan  and  the 
ASEAN  nations  have  also  been  strongly 
supportive. 


Over  the  last  year  we  have  expanded 
our  new  relationship  with  the  Pec^ile's 
Republic  of  China  to  ensure  that  where 
our  interests  coincide,  our  separate 
actions  will  be  mutually  reinforcing.  To 
this  end  we  have  enhanced  our  consulta- 
tive relationship.  We  have  also  sought  to 
develop  an  enduring  institutional  frame- 
work in  the  economic,  cultural,  scientific, 
and  trade  areas. 

TbiB  process  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  successful  visits  of  Vice  Premier  Deng 
to  the  United  States  and  Vice  President 
Mondale  to  China;  through  the  signing 
of  over  15  commercial,  scientific,  and 
cultural  agreements;  through  numerous 
Cabinet-level  visits;  and  through  a  sig- 
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nlflcant  expansion  of  trade  and  the  flow 
of  people  between  our  two  countries. 

During  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown's 
recent  trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  wide-ranging  talks  were  held  on 
global  and  regional  issues,  arms  control, 
technology  transfer,  and  ways  to  sustain 
bilateral  contacts.  Although  we  may  dif- 
fer with  the  Chinese  on  some  issues,  our 
views  coincide  on  many  important  issues, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  implica- 
tions for  the  region  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan. 

In  1980  I  look  forward  to  passage  by 
Congress  early  in  the  year  of  the  China 
TVade  Agreement  and  of  authorization  of 
OPIC  operations  in  China;  we  plan  to 
conclude  civil  aviation,  maritime,  and 
teztUe  agreements:  and  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  commercial,  cultural,  and 
sclftn title  relations,  particularly  through 
KxTmBank  credits  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

sotrrBXAST  asia 

The  countries  comprising  ASEAN  are 
central  to  United  States  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Throughout  the  past  year,  our  rela- 
tions with  ASEAN  have  continued  to  ex- 
pand as  our  consultative  arrangements 
were  strraigthened. 

The  stability  and  prosperity  of  South- 
east Asia  have  been  severely  challenged 
by  Soviet-supported  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion in  Cambodia.  During  this  year  we 
will  continue  to  encourage  a  political 
settlement  in  Cambodia  which  will  per- 
mit that  nation  to  be  governed  by  lead- 
ers of  its  own  choice.  We  have  taken  all 
prudent  steps  possible  to  deter  Vietnam- 
ese attacks  on  Thai  territory  by  in- 
creasing our  support  to  the  Thais,  and  by 
direct  warnings  to  "\netnam  and  the 
UJ3.SJI.  The  other  members  of  ASEAN 
have  stood  firmly  behind  Thailand,  and 
this  in  great  measure  has  helped  to  con- 
tain the  ccmflict.  We  liave  been  gratified 
by  Thailand's  courageous  and  humane 
acceptance  of  the  Cambodian  refugees. 

MIDOLX  KAST PEKBIAN  CT7IJ' SOUTH  ASIA 

Eveata  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have 
dramatized  for  us  the  critical  importance 
for  Amolcan  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  area  running  from  the  Middle  East 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  to  South  Asia. 
This  regi<Hi  provides  two- thirds  of  the 
world's  oU  exports,  supplying  most  of  the 
energy  needs  of  our  allies  in  ETurope  and 
Japan.  It  has  been  a  scene  of  ahnost 
constant  conflict  between  naUons.  and  of 
serious  internal  instability  within  many 
countries.  And  now  one  of  its  naticxis 
has  been  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  dealing  with  these  multiple 
chaUenges  in  a  number  of  ways. 

MIDDLZ    CAST 

First,  it  has  been  a  key  goal  of  my 
AdminlstraUon  since  1977  to  promote  an 
enduring  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict— which  is  so  essential  to  bring- 
ing stability  and  peace  to  the  entire  re- 
gion. FWlowing  the  Camp  David  Summit 
of  August  1978,  in  March  1979.  I  helped 
bring  about  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty 
between  Egypt  and  Israel— the  first  time 
in  30  years  of  Middle  East  conflict  that 
peace  had  shined  with  such  a  bright  and 
PfpPatolPg  flame.  At  the  histwic  signing 
ceremony  at  the  White  House.  Prime 


Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat  re- 
peated their  Camp  David  pledge  to  work 
for  full  autonomy  for  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza. 

Since  then  Egypt  and  Israel  have  been 
working  to  complete  this  part  of  the 
Camp  David  framework  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Palestinian  people 
to  participate  in  determining  their  fu- 
ture. I  strongly  support  these  efforts,  and 
have  pledged  that  we  will  be  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  autonomy  negotiations.  We 
wUl  continue  to  work  vigorously  for  a 
comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
building  on  the  imprecedented  achieve- 
ments at  Camp  David. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  reinfwced 
America's  commitment  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity, and  to  the  right  of  all  nations  in  the 
area  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors, 
within  secure  and  recognized  frontiers. 

PERSIAN    CULr 

In  recent  years  as  our  own  fuel  im- 
ports have  soared,  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
become  vital  to  the  United  States  as  it 
has  been  to  many  of  our  friends  and  al- 
lies. Over  the  longer  term,  the  world's 
dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil  is  likely 
to  increase.  The  denial  of  these  oil  sup- 
phes — to  us  or  to  others — would  threat- 
en our  seciulty  and  provoke  an  economic 
crisis  greater  than  that  of  the  Great  De- 
pression 50  years  ago.  with  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  way  we  Uve. 

Twin  threats  to  the  flow  of  oil — from 
regional  instabihty  and  now  potentially 
from  the  Soviet  Union — require  that  we 
firmly  defend  our  vital  interests  when 
threatened. 

In  the  past  yetir.  we  have  begim  to  in- 
crease our  capacity  to  project  military 
power  into  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and 
are  engaged  in  explorations  of  increased 
use  of  military  facilities  in  the  area.  We 
have  increased  our  naval  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  We  have  been  working 
with  countries  in  the  region  on  shared 
security  concerns.  Our  rapid  deployment 
forces,  as  described  earlier,  could  be  used 
in  support  of  friendly  governments  in 
the  Gulf  and  Southwest  Asian  region, 
as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

SOUTH   ASIA 

The  overwhelming  challenge  in  this 
region  will  be  dealing  with  the  new  sit- 
uation posed  by  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan. We  must  help  the  regional 
states  develop  a  capabihty  to  withstand 
Soviet  pressures  in  a  strengthened 
framework  for  cooperation  in  the  region 
We  want  to  cooperate  with  all  the  states 
of  the  region  in  this  regard — with  India 
and  Pakistan,  with  Sri  Lanka,  Bangla- 
desh and  Nepal. 

In  this  new  situation,  we  are  proposing 
to  the  Congress  a  miUtary  and  economic 
assistance  program  to  enable  Pakistan  to 
buttress  its  defenses.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  most  urgent  concern,  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  earliest  possible  approval  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  We  are  also  working 
closely  with  other  friends  of  Pakistan  to 
increase  the  resources  available  for  Pak- 
istan's development  and  security. 

We  are  also  pursuing  the  possibility  of 
gaining  access  to  military  faculties  in  the 
region  in  time  of  trouble.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  work  closely  with  our  friends 
in  the  region,  on  a  cooperative  basis,  to 
do  whatever  is  required  to  ensure  that 
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aggressors  would  bear  heavy  costs  so 
that  further  aggression  is  deterred. 

A  high  priority  for  us  in  the  region  is 
to  manage  our  nuclear  concerns  with  In- 
dia and  Palclstan  in  ways  that  are  com- 
patible with  our  global  and  regional  pri- 
orities. The  changed  security  situation  in 
South  Asia  arising  from  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  calls  for  legisla- 
tive action  to  allow  renewed  assistance  to 
Pakistan.  But  this  in  no  way  diminishes 
our  commitment  to  work  to  prevent  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation,  in  Pakistan 
or  elsewhere. 

Steady  growth  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance is  also  essential  if  the  countries  of 
South  Asia  are  to  achieve  growth  and 
true  stability. 

AniCA 

A  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule 
in  Southern  Africa  continues  to  be  a 
major  goal  of  the  United  States.  We  gave 
our  fullest  support  to  the  successful  Brit- 
ish drive  to  reach  an  agreement  among 
all  parties  in  Rhodesia.  The  process  of 
implementation  will  not  be  easy,  but  the 
path  is  now  open  to  a  peaceful  outcome. 
With  our  E^u-opean  allies,  Canada  and 
the  African  states  directly  concerned  we 
also  are  making  progress  toward  inde- 
pendence and  majority  rule  for  Namibia. 
The  momentum  resulting  from  success- 
ful resolution  of  the  Rhodesian  conflict 
should  aid  in  these  initiatives. 

Ctmgressional  suppc«rt  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  decision  to  maintain  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia  imtil  the  parties 
reached  agreement  on  a  ceaseflre  and  an 
impartial  decti(»is  process  had  begxm 
was  instnmiental  in  creating  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  agreement.  Now  that 
the  United  States,  European  trading 
partners  and  the  surrounding  African 
states  have  lifted  sanctions,  the  process 
of  economic  reconstruction  in  Rhode- 
sia— soon  to  be  Zimbabwe — can  begin. 

With  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Zimbabwe  after  many  years  of  flghting. 
we  will  be  prepared  to  cooperate  in  a 
coherent  multi-donor  development  plan 
for  the  po<H-  nations  in  the  Southern 
Africa  region. 

Our  active  support  for  self-determi- 
nation and  racial  equality  in  Southern 
Africa  has  enabled  the  United  States  to 
develop  a  cmitlnuing  and  effective  dia- 
logue with  governments  throughout  the 
continent.  As  Africa  grows  more  impor- 
tant to  us  for  economic,  political  and 
strategic  reasons,  we  will  be  strength- 
ening our  ties  of  mutual  interest  with 
Africans.  We  will  continue  to  participate 
in  their  first  priority— economic  develop- 
ment— and  to  help  Africans  resolve  their 
political  problems  and  maintain  stabil- 
ity in  their  continent. 

Whether  in  the  Horn  or  in  other  areas 
of  the  ccmtinent,  we  will  also  provide  to 
frigidly  nati(His  security  assistance 
when  needed  for  defense  of  their  bor- 
ders. 

NOXTH  ATBICA 

In  1979  the  United  States  moved  to 
help  a  long-standing  friend  by  strength- 
ening our  arms  supply  relationship  with 
Morocco.  In  assisting  Morocco  to  deal 
with  attacks  inside  its  internationally 
recognized  frontiers,  we  se^  conditions 
of  greater  security  and  confidence  in 
which  a  political  settlement  of  the  West- 
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em  Sahara  conflict  can  be  effectively 
pursued.  Though  not  itself  a  mediator, 
the  United  States  in  the  months  ahead 
will  encourage  the  countries  in  the  area 
to  resolve  their  differences  peacefully  in 
order  that  the  vast  economic  potential 
of  North  Africa  can  be  exploited  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  Uving  there. 

LATIN  AMBUCA 

Since  my  inauguration.  I  have 
worked  hard  to  forge  a  new,  collabo- 
rative relationship  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean — one 
resting  on  a  firm  c(»nmitment  to  hu- 
man rights,  democratization,  economic 
development  and  non-intervention.  The 
events  of  1979 — even  the  turbulence  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean — 
presented  us  with  opportunities  to  move 
toward  these  goals. 

There  was  encouraging  progress  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  and  democ- 
ratization in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
this  past  year.  The  inaugiiration  of  a 
new  democracy  in  Ecuador,  and  the 
strong  effort  by  the  Andean  countries 
to  preserve  democracy  in  Bolivia  were 
positive  steps. 

During  1979,  I  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  twice  to  discuss  the  op- 
portunities and  difficult  issues  before  our 
two  countries.  We  have  taken  worthwhile 
steps,  including  an  agreement  on  natural 
gas  and  on  trade. 

On  October  1,  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale  and  many  leaders  fnan  Latin 
America  traveled  to  Panama  to  cele- 
brate the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties.  The  transition 
to  a  new  relationship  and  a  new  struc- 
ture to  manage  the  Canal  was  smooth 
and  effective  because  of  the  contribu- 
tions and  the  mutual  respect  between 
Panamanians  and  Americans. 

The  Vice  President  also  traveled  to 
Brazil  and  Venezuela,  nie  Secretary  of 
State  met  with  leaders  in  Quito  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  democratic 
President  of  Ecuador  and  in  LaPaz  at 
the  OAS  General  Assembly.  These  meet- 
ings have  helped  us  to  develc^  further 
the  close  consultative  ties  which  are  so 
unportant  to  a  free  and  balanced  com- 
munity of  nations  in  the  hemisphere. 

Also,  in  1979.  the  United  States  moved 
to  a  much  closer  economic  and  political 
relationship  with  the  increasingly  sig- 
nificant Andean  Pact  countries.  A 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  eco- 
nomic relations  was  signed  in  Washing- 
ton in  November. 

Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  re- 
gion are  undergoing  a  period  of  rapid 
social  and  political  change.  There  is  a 
threat  that  intervention  by  Cuba  may 
thwart  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
region  for  progress  within  a  democratic 
framework  and  we  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  governments  hi  the  re- 
gion to  try  to  aid  in  the  devel<«)ment 
process  of  the  region  and  are  prepared 
to  assist  those  threatened  by  outside 
intervention. 

The  Caribbean  Group,  which  is  coordi- 
nated by  the  World  Bank  and  which  we 
helped  estabUsh.  has  now  become  an  im- 
portant factor  for  development  in  the 
region,  addhig  $260  mUUon  hi  conces- 
siwiary  resources  to  the  region.  We  have 


increased  our  aid  to  the  Caribbean,  re- 
programmed  loans,  and  are  seeking 
prompt  Congressional  action  on  a  sup- 
plemental of  $80  million  for  Nicaragua 
and  Central  America. 

My  Science  Advisor,  Dr.  Frank  Press, 
led  a  large  delegation  of  scientists  and 
educators  to  Barbados.  Peru,  Venezuela 
and  Brazil  to  forge  new  and  fruitful  ties 
between  our  countries  in  important  areas 
of  science  and  technology. 

THE  INTEKNATIONAL  ECONOMT 

A  growing  defense  effort  and  a  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy  rest  upon  a  strong 
economy  here  hi  the  United  States.  And 
the  strength  of  our  own  economy  de- 
pends upon  oiu-  ability  to  lead  and  com- 
pete in  the  international  marketplace. 

ENKSCT 

An  essential  lesscm  to  be  drawn  from 
Iran  is  that  there  are  compelling  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  domestic  economic 
reasons  for  lessening  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

In  response  to  a  series  of  United  States 
proposals,  the  industrial  coimtrtes 
adopted  in  1970  a  cooperative  energy 
strategy  for  the  1980's.  Its  main  ele- 
ments are  collective  restraint  c«i  oil  im- 
ports; intensified  efforts  to  conserve  oil 
and  boost  production  of  conventional 
substitutes  for  oil;  and  ccdlaborative  re- 
search, development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  new  fuel  technologies. 

At  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  in 
June,  the  heads  of  government  of  the 
seven  major  industrial  democracies 
agreed  that  they  must  take  responsibility 
for  curbing  oil  demand.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  20  industrialized  nations,  mem- 
bers of  the  Intematicxial  Energy  Asso- 
ciation, had  agreed  not  only  to  eiforce 
equitably  allocated  ceilings  on  their  oil 
imports,  but  to  create  a  system  for  quick- 
ly adjusting  the  ceilings  to  changes  in 
world  oil  supply.  Ccwnpletion  of  the  de- 
tailed agreements  to  execute  the  global 
oil  demand -allocation  process  is  at  the 
head  of  the  intematimial  energy  agenda 
for  1980. 

At  the  1980  Economic  Summit  in  Ven- 
ice, I  intend  to  propose  further  joint 
action  to  smooth  the  transaction  from 
oil  to  more  abundant  fuels  and  to  slow 
the  growth  in  oil  prices. 

In  support  of  the  international  oil 
strategy,  the  Administration  and  the 
United  States  coal  industry  are  launch- 
ing joint  marketing  efforts  to  make  this 
country  a  majcN-  exporter  of  steam  coal. 
With  assurance  of  reliable  United  States 
coal  sucq>ly  at  competitive  prices,  many 
of  the  electric  power  plants  to  be  built  in 
the  1980s  and  1990s  can  be  coal-fired 
rather  than  oil-burning.  Coal  exports 
will  help  us  pay  for  our  declining  but 
costiy  oU  imports. 

A  new  source  of  natural  gas  supply  for 
the  United  States — Mexico — was  opened 
through  the  conclusion  of  govemmoit- 
to-govemment  negotiations.  Through 
close  co(^)eration  with  our  northern 
neighbor,  Canada,  the  Administration 
cleared  the  way  for  expanding  the  fiow 
of  Canadian  natural  gas  to  the  United 
States  and  for  private  developmoit  of 
the  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  across  Canada 
to  the  lower  48  states. 

We  continue  to  beheve  that  nuclear 


power  will  play  an  essential  role  in  meet- 
ing the  energy  needs  of  many  nations. 
but  with  effective  safeguards  against  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

IN TlUfATXOMAL  MOnTAKT  POUCT 

We  are  moving  forcefully  to  establldi 
the  fundamental  economic  conditions  tor 
a  strong  dollar.  In  1979  the  balance  of 
payments  was  in  approximate  hftittw^>y 
for  the  first  time  in  Uiree  years,  despite 
substantially  higher  oil  import  costs.  Our 
anti-inflationary  economic  poUcies  and 
strong  energy  program  should  provide 
a  basis  for  further  improvement.  Of 
course  the  outcome  depends  in  part  *ii«« 
upon  responsible  pricing  behavior  by 
OPEC  and  other  oil  producers. 

We  suMMrt  the  efforts  under  way  to 
strengthen  the  international  monetary 
system.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
prompUy  legislation  permitting  the 
United  States  to  increase  its  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  as 
part  of  the  general  expansion  of  Fund 
resources.  We  welcome  the  measures  be- 
ing taken  by  the  IMF  to  improve  its 
ability  to  promote  sound  economic  and 
exchange  rate  poUcies  in  all  member 
countries.  We  also  welcome  the  study 
of  the  possible  establishment  of  a  "sub- 
stitution account"  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternational mcHietary  system  by  promot- 
ing the  role  of  the  Special  Drawing  Right 
as  the  principal  reserve  asset  in  the 
system. 

TSAOE 

Under  the  direction  of  my  Special 
Trade  Representative,  we  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  the  most  ambitious 
set  of  negotiations  to  reduce  barriers  to 
international  trade  in  a  decade.  The  re- 
sulting "MTN"  agreements,  covering  a 
broad  spectnun  of  trade  issues,  were  con- 
cluded and  ratifled  by  overwhelming 
majorities  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
These  binding  commitments,  signed  by 
all  the  major  trading  nations,  provide 
the  framework  for  a  new  era  in  interna- 
tional trading  relations  with  them  and 
with  the  developing  nations.  This  makes 
clear  my  resolve  and  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  resist  the  dangers  of  pro- 
tectionism. 

TTie  reorganization  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment trade  agencies  which  I  directed 
will  assiue  more  effective  and  prompt 
governmental  action  to  exploit  the  ex- 
port opportunities  afforded  by  the  MTN. 
The  plan,  approved  by  Congress  this  fall, 
establishes  a  strong,  authoritative  voice 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  provide  coherence  and  leadership  to 
United  States  trade  policy,  negotiations, 
and  the  implementation  of  the  MTN 
trade  codes.  The  reorganisation  estab- 
lishes the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  strengthens  the  Commerce 
Department. 

8UCAS 

In  1979,  Congress  ratifled  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement,  thus  fulfill- 
ing a  major  commitment  of  this 
Administration.  The  agreement  is  an 
important  element  in  our  International 
commodity  pohcy  with  far-reaching  Im- 
phcations  for  our  relations  with  develop- 
ing countries,  particularly  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  Latin  America.  This  agreement 
and  other  measures  my  Adminlstratton 
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has  taken  already  have  helped  to  sta- 
bilize sugar  prices  and  bring  high  domes- 
tic prices  into  line  with  those  prevailing 
in  the  world  marketplace.  Producers  and 
consumers  alike  will  benefit  from  a  more 
stable  market  for  this  essential  commod- 
ity. We  need  prompt  enactment  of  im- 
plementing legislation  for  this  agree- 
ment. 

xm 

At  year's  aid.  Congress  approved 
stocki^e  disposal  legislation  which  will 
permit  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  sell  30,000  metric  tons  of  tin 
from  our  strategic  stockpile  and  contrib- 
ute up  to  5.000  metric  tons  to  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Organization's  (ITO)  buf- 
fer stock.  This  fuinils  a  United  States 
pledge  made  during  the  Conference  on 
mtemational  Economic  Cooperation  and 
represents  a  major  step  forward  in  our 
rdations  with  producing  countries  in  the 
developing  world.  We  will  consult  with 
other  members  of  the  ITO  to  ensure  that 
our  tin  disposals  do  not  disrupt  markets 
and  take  into  account  the  needs  of  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

COMMOI*   rTTND 

The  United  States  joined  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development,  both  developed  and 
developing  nations,  in  negotiating  an 
agreement  on  the  framework  of  a  Com- 
mon Fund  to  help  international  com- 
modity agreements  stabilize  the  prices 
of  raw  materials.  Negotiations  are  now 
underway  on  the  final  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  Fund. 

The  United  States  also  participated 
in  successful  negotiations  on  an  interna- 
tional rubber  agreement. 

ICOKOMIC   COOPntATION    WITH   OEVXLOPIKG 
NATIONS 

Our  rdatlons  with  the  developing  na- 
tions are  of  central  importance  to  the 
United  States.  The  fabric  of  our  rela- 
tions with  these  countries  has  both  po- 
litical and  economic  dimensions,  as  we 
witnessed  in  recent  weeks  when  nations 
of  the  Third  World  took  the  lead  in  con- 
demning the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. Our  ability  to  work  together  with 
developing  nations  toward  goals  we  have 
in  common — their  political  independ- 
ence, the  resolution  of  regional  tensions, 
and  our  growing  ties  of  trade  for  ex- 
ample— require  us  to  maintain  the 
policy  of  active  engagement  with  the 
developing  world  that  we  have  pursued 
over  the  past  three  years. 

The  foreign  assistance  legislation 
which  I  will  be  submitting  to  you  for 
FY  81  provides  tiie  authority  and  the 
funds  to  carry  on  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  a  large  nimiber  of  devel(4)ing 
nations.  Prompt  Congressional  action  on 
this  legislation  is  essential  in  order  to 
meet  our  treaty  and  base  rights  agree- 
ments, continue  our  peace  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East,  provide  economic  and  de- 
velopment support  to  countries  In  need, 
prmnote  progress  on  North-South  issues, 
protect  Western  interests,  and  counter 
Soviet  influence. 

We  will  also  be  asking  Congress  to 
enable  us  to  honor  our  international 
agreements  for  multilateral  assistance  by 
authorizing  and  appropriating  fimds  for 
the  Intematitxial  Financial  Institutions. 


Finally,  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  agreed  in  1979  on  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  the  United  States 
government  is  organized  to  conduct  eco- 
nomic and  technical  relations  with  the 
developing  nations.  I  submitted  and  the 
Congress  approved  a  plan  to  consolidate 
in  a  small  policy-coordination  body,  the 
International  Develoixnent  Cooperation 
Agency  (IDCA).  responsibility  for  direct 
United  States  development  assistance, 
for  giiidance  to  United  States  represent- 
atives in  multilateral  development  agen- 
cies, and  for  presenting  our  long-term 
development  interests  in  Federal  govern- 
ment policy  bodies  dealing  with  trade 
and  other  ecraiomic  relations  with  de- 
veloping nations.  I  also  submitted,  and 
the  House  approved  in  the  1979  session 
of  Congress,  a  plan  to  establish  the  In- 
stitute for  Scientific  and  Technological 
Cooperation  (ISTC),  a  constituent  ele- 
ment of  the  IDCA  group  of  agencies. 
Once  approved,  the  ISTC  will  carry  out 
research  as  well  as  support  research  by 
foreign  scientists  on  technologicsd  means 
of  reducing  poverty  in  developing 
nations. 

rOOD THE  WAK  ON  HtTNCOl 

One  of  the  main  economic  problems 
facing  developing  countries  is  lagging 
food  production.  We  must  help  these 
coimtries  meet  this  problem — not  only 
so  that  their  peoples  will  be  free  from 
the  threat  of  continuing  hunger,  but  also 
so  that  their  societies  will  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  external  pressure.  I  have 
directed  that  United  States  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid  be  geared  increasingly  to 
this  goal,  as  recommended  by  our  Hun- 
ger Ccwnmission,  chaired  by  Sol  Linowitz; 
we  are  urging  other  donor  countries  to 
join  in  more  eflfective  efforts  to  this  end. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
Tokyo  Economic  Simmiit  called  for  in- 
creased effort  aa  this  front.  The  World 
Bank  is  giving  this  problem  top  priority, 
as  are  some  other  donor  countries.  The 
resources  of  the  consultative  Group  on 
International  Agricultural  Research  will 
be  doubled  over  a  five-year  period.  The 
work  of  our  own  Institute  of  Scientific 
and  Technological  Cooperation  will  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  search  for  relevant 
new  agricultural  technologies. 

The  goal  of  freeing  the  world  from 
hunger  by  the  year  2000  should  com- 
mand the  full  support  of  aU  countries. 

THX  HTTMAN  OHOCNSION  OF  rOIXICN  FOUCT 
HIWAN  KIGBTS 

The  ultimate  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
must  be  to  preserve  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  to  expand  freedom  for  others.  This 
is  a  matter  both  of  national  principle  and 
of  national  interest.  For  we  believe  that 
free  and  open  societies  are  not  cmly  bet- 
ter able  to  meet  the  rising  expectations 
of  their  people:  they  are  also  better  able 
to  accommodate  often  conflicting  inter- 
nal pressures  before  popular  frustrations 
explode  in  violent  and  radical  directions. 

We  do  not  seek  to  impose  our  system 
or  institutions  on  others.  Rather,  we  seek 
to  support,  in  practical  and  concrete 
ways,  the  efforts  of  other  nations  to 
build  their  own  institutions  in  ways  that 
will  meet  the  irrepressible  human  drive 
for  freedom  and  justice. 

Human  rights  policy  commands  the 


str(Hig  support  of  our  citizens,  and  of 
the  Congress.  The  world  climate  increas- 
ingly favors  human  rights  progress. 

Despite  new  turbulence  and  conflict, 
the  past  year  featured  some  encouraging 
positive  developments.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  claim  credit  for  them.  But  It 
is  clear  that  we  are  part  of  a  growing 
movement.  During  1979.  we  saw: 
— ^The  further  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic practices  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal,   with    free    elections   in    both 
countries; 
— "Hie  disappearance  of  several  of  the 

world's  most  repressive  regimes: 
— The  freeing  of  political  prisoners  in 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America; 
— ^A  return  to  democratic  rule  in  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries  and 
widespread  progress  in  reducing 
human  rights  violations  in  the 
region; 

— The  growing  strength  of  interna- 
tional human  rights  institutions. 
The  Inter-American  Court  of 
Hmnan  Rights  held  its  first  meeting. 
Preparations  began  for  another  con- 
ference to  review  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  accords,  to  be  held  in 
Madrid  this  November.  The  OAU 
took  long  strides  toward  establish- 
ing a  human  rights  commission  for 
Africa.  UN  bodies  became  increas- 
ingly active  in  their  himian  rights 
efforts. 

The  United  States  is  still  not  a  party 
to  the  key  hiunan  rights  treaties  that 
establish  world  standards  and  imple- 
menting machinery.  In  early  1978, 1  sent 
for  Senate  approval  four  such  treaties, 
the  American  Convention  wi  Human 
Rights,  the  Conventicm  on  Racial  Dis- 
crimination, and  the  UN  Covenants  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  on  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  and  Cultural  Rights. 
Hearings  were  held  in  1979.  No  single  ac- 
tion by  this  country  would  do  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  hiunan  rights  than 
Senate  approval  of  these  instruments 
and  a  fifth  human  rights  treaty  sent  to 
Congress  previously,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. I  urge  the  earliest  possible  Sen- 
ate action. 

HUMANITAKIAN    AID 

The  mass  exodus  of  reftigees  from  Viet- 
nam reached  a  crescendo  in  summer  1979 
with  over  65,000  people  a  mcmth  fleeing 
repression  and  economic  privatiwi.  Most 
fled  by  boat,  and  many  were  lost  at  sea. 
In  July,  at  a  special  UN  meeting  on  refu- 
gees. Vice  President  Mondale  presented 
a  major  United  States  program  to  rescue 
and  help  support  and  resettle  the  new 
refugee  population.  It  doubled  to  14,000 
a  month  the  number  of  Indochinese  refu- 
gees the  United  States,  in  accord  with  our 
finest  traditions,  would  absorb  over  the 
year  ahead. 

The  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Kampu- 
chea in  late  1978  gravely  jeopardized  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  already  decimated 
and  brutalized  Khmer  people.  In  October, 
I  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
pay  one-third  of  the  costs  of  the  interna- 
tional relief  program  mounted  jointly  by 
UNICEF  and  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross.  Leaders  of  thirty- 
five  chiu-ch  and  vcduntary  agencies,  with 
White  House  encouragement,   are  en- 
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gaged  in  their  own  large  fund-raising 
program  for  refugees. 

In  early  November,  Mrs.  Carter  visited 
refugees  on  the  Thai-Cambodian  border 
and.  reported  back  to  me,  the  United 
States  voluntary  agencies,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  response,  our  efforts  to 
avert  a  mass  fsunine  were  accelerated. 

The  obstacles  remain  daunting — cchi- 
tinued  warfare  and  aggression  by  Viet- 
nam, nondistribution  by  the  Kinom  Penh 
authorities  of  much  of  the  UNICEF- 
ICRC  aid,  movement  of  up  to  900,000 
htmgry  Khmer  to  and  across  the  Thai 
border  where  they  can  be  fed  and  helped. 

But  Americans  will  continue  their 
efforts  both  public  and  private  to  avert 
the  famine  that  looms.  New  help  for  our 
efforts  will  come  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee formed  in  early  1980  by  leading 
citizens  to  help  in  mobilizing  and  sup- 
porting the  sustained  effort  essential  to 
achieve  this  htmianitarian  goal. 

As  the  year  began,  we  are  also  consid- 
ering new  means  of  helping,  through  our 
contributicm  to  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  in  other  ways, 
the  mounting  Afghan  refugee  population 
in  Pakistan  and  other  desperate  refugee 
situations  such  as  Somalia. 

It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  destruc- 
tive and  aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  added  immeasurably  to  the 
suffering  in  these  three  tragic  situations. 

I  have  asked  the  heads  of  the  appro- 
priate departments  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  to  formulate  a  new  ap- 
proach to  desd  with  sensitivity  with  the 
difficult  subject  of  people  arriving  on  our 
shores  from  I^tin  America. 

My  meeting  with  Pope  John  Paul  n 
during  his  historic  find  unprecedented 
visit  to  the  United  States  helped  raise  the 
world's  consciousness  in  connection  with 
pressing  problems  of  famine,  homeless- 
ness,  and  human  rights.  Our  talks 
spurred  positive  action  in  many  of  these 
areas,  notably  Indochina,  and  set  the 
stage  for  further  action  in  1980. 

THE  CONTROL  OF   NXTCIXAR   WEAPONS 

Together  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
we  are  striving  to  build  a  world  in  which 
peoples  with  diverse  interests  can  live 
freely  and  prosper.  But  all  that  human- 
kind has  achieved  to  date,  all  that  we  are 
seeking  to  accomplish,  and  hiunan  exist- 
ence itself  can  be  undone  in  an  Instant — 
in  the  catastrophe  of  a  nuclear  war. 

"nius  one  of  the  central  objectives  of 
my  Adminlstrati(Hi  has  been  to  control 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
those  nations  which  do  not  have  than, 
and  their  fiulher  development  by  the 
existing  nuclear  powers — ^notaUy  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

NON-PBOUrnLUTON 

I  entered  office  committed  to  assert 
American  leadership  in  stemming  the 
ivoliferation  of  nuclear  weapons — ^whlch 
could  create  fundamental  new  instabili- 
ties in  critical  regions  of  the  world,  and 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  This  should  not  and  cannot  be 
done  unilaterally.  The  oooperatioa  of 
other  suppling  of  nuclear  technology  and 
materials  is  needed.  This  issue  must  not 
become  a  North-South  ctHifnHitatkxi. 


We  have  been  proceeding  on  a  number 
of  fronts: 
— We  have  been  seeking  to  encourage 
nations  to  accede  to  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty,  or  to  accept  full- 
scope  intemstianal  safeguards.  The 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  calls 
for  such  safeguards  in  connection 
with  United  States  nuclear  exports. 
— ^The    International    Nuclear    Fuel 
Cycle     Evaluation     (INPCE)      has 
demonstrated    that    suppUers    and 
recipients  can  work  together.  Its  re- 
sults will  be  putdished  in  a  month. 
While  differences  remain,  it  will  pro- 
vide a  broader  international  basis 
for  national  decisions  which  must 
balance    energy    needs    with    nm- 
proUferation  concerns. 
— ^Finally,  we  are  working  to  encourage 
regional  cooperation  and  restraint. 
Protocol  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
which  will  contribute  to  the  lessen- 
ing of  nuclear  dangers  for  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  has  not  yet  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Working  together  with  the  Congress, 
I  remain  committed  to  the  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  our  non-proliferation  objectives. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  STRATEGIC  ARMS 

The  most  prominent  of  our  nuclear 
arms  control  efforts  is,  of  course,  SALT 

n. 

The  signing  of  the  Treaty  brought  to 
an  end  painstaking  negotiations  carried 
out  under  three  administrations  of  both 
parties. 
— SALT  n  is  in  our  mutual  interest; 
it  is  neither  an  American  favor  to 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  a  Soviet  favor 
to  the  United  States. 
—Ratification  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
would  represent  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  restraining  the  continued 
growth  of  Soviet  strategic  forces. 
Because  SALT  n  reduces  superpower 
competition  in  its  most  dangerous  mani- 
festation, this  Treaty  is  the  s'ngle  most 
important  bilateral  accord  of  the  decade : 
— SALT  n  will  permit  us  better  to 
maintain  strategic   equivsJence   in 
nuclear  weapons  and  devote  our  de- 
fense increases  more  heavily  to  our 
highest  pr  ority  needs  for  conven- 
tional force  improvements; 
— Without  it,  the  Soviets  can  add  more 
power  to  their  forces  and  better  con- 
.    ceal  from  us  what  they  are  doing; 
— Without  SALT  n,  and  the  beginning 
of  SALT  m,  deeper  cuts  would  take 
many  more  years  to  achieve; 
— Without   SALT   n,   our   efforts   to 
control  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  more  difficult. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  ratify 
SALT  n  because  the  Treaty  is,  in  its 
simplest  terms,  in  the  interest  of  our 
Nation's  security. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  at  this 
time  to  bring  up  the  Treaty  fw  con- 
sideration on  the  Senate  floor.  The  C(m- 
gress  and  the  Executive  Branch  must 
first  deal  with  the  massing  matters  aris- 
ing from  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

CONCL1TSION 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 
we  face  challenges  both  at  home  and 
abroad  which  will  test  our  qualities  as 
a  people — our  toughness  and  willingness 
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to  sacrifice  tor  larger  goals,  our  courage 
and  our  vision. 

For  this  Nation  to  remain  secure,  for 
this  country  to  prosper,  we  must  rise 
above  narrow  interests.  The  dangers  of 
disunity  are  self-evident  in  a  world  of 
major  power  c<Hifrontation.  The  rewards 
of  a  new  national  ctms^isus  and  sense 
of  purpose  are  equally  clear. 

We  have  new  suppot  in  the  world  tor 
our  purposes  of  naticxial  independoice 
and  individual  human  dignity.  We  have 
a  new  will  at  home  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired to  keep  us  the  strongest  nation 
on  earth. 

We  must  move  together  into  this 
decade  with  the  strength  which  comes 
from  realization  of  the  dangers  bef<He 
us  and  from  the  confidence  that  together 
we  can  overcome  them. 

Joarr  Guns. 

Tax  Whiis  Hottsk.  January  21. 1980. 


D  1230 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDEJTT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    OP    THE    ASSEMBLY    OF 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  axn- 
mittee  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  Join 
a  like  committee  on  the  part  ot  the  Sen- 
ate to  notify  the  President  (tf  the  United 
States  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has 
been  assembled  and  is  ready  to  receive 
any  communication  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make  has  perf cxmed  that  duty. 

The  President  asked  us  to  report  that 
he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  his  message 
at  9  pjn.,  Wednesday,  January  23,  1980, 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses. 

llie  SPEAKER.  The  Chah-  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arizfaa  (Mr. 
Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  report  ot  the  ma- 
jority leader,  exc^t  to  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident appeared  to  be  very  pleased  with 
the  reconvening  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
offer  his  cooperation  for  the  new  year? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  c^ered  him  my  best 
wishes  for  as  happy  a  new  year  as  ixm- 
sible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  accepts  the 
statements  made  by  both  gentlemai. 


JOINT    SESSION     OF     CONGRBBS— 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADKUSSS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  241) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  241 

Resolved  by  the  Botue  ot  Repreaentatlvea 
(the  Senate  eoncvrring)  TbaX  tb«  two 
Hbuaes  of  Congreas  uaemble  In  the  Hall  of 
tbe  Houae  of  RcpresentatlTes  on  Wednaaday, 
January  23,  1980,  at  9  o'clock  postmerldlein, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  commtinl- 
catlon  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. JANUARY  23. 1980 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday. 
January  23.  1980.  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPE:aK£R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  tomorrow  when  the  Houses 
meet  in  Joint  session  to  hear  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
only  the  doors  immediately  opposite  the 
SpMker  and  those  on  his  left  and  right 
will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Children  of  Memliers  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 

Members  will  remember  that  the  first 
three  rows  are  reserved  for  the  Senate 
and  will  request  all  Members  to  adhere 
to  the  traditional  middle  aisle  separation 
of  parties  during  the  joint  session. 


BOYCOTT  THE  OLYMPICS 
IN  MOSCOW 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  ecctraneous 
matter.) 

Mir.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  imwarranted.  savage  Soviet  inva- 
sl(Hi  of  Afghanistan,  the  United  States 
and  etvery  other  country  in  the  free  world 
have  good  reason  to  boycott  the  1980 
summer  Olympics  if  they  are  held  in 
Moscow.  Staying  away  from  the  Olym- 
pics would  be  an  obvious  sign  that  the 
entire  American  public  is  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  latest  act  of  Soviet 
aggression  and  that  we  no  Icxiger  believe 
in  the  illusions  of  detente.  Some  people 
protest  that  the  Olynvlc  games  are 
pur^  spoTi  and  are  somehow  beyond 
politics.  That  is  ridiculous.  The  athletes 
do  not  participate  as  individuals,  but  as 
members  of  national  teams.  The  Soviets 
understand  this.  It  is  precisely  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  both  internal  and  external. 


that  they  are  so  very  anxious  to  have 
the  Olympics  held  in  Moscow  in  1980. 
It  legitimatizes  their  regime  both  to 
their  own  people  and  to  the  woiid  at 
large.  If  the  Oljmipics  remain  in  Mos- 
cow, the  Soviet  leadership  can  believe 
that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
international  community  even  though  it 
has  flagrantly  violated  the  rights  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  By  going  to  Moscow 
we  will  be  accepting  their  imacceptable 
behavior.  My  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  questicHi  now  is.  do  Americans 
b^eve  in  an  important  athletic  event 
more  than  international  law  and  order? 
Let  us  not  go  to  Moscow  for  the 
Olympics. 

n  1240 

EXPRESSION  OP  SUPPORT  FOR 
OLYMPICS  BOYCOTT 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permissi<m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiksj 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unques- 
tionably today  much  will  be  said  about 
the  Olympics  and  the  resolution  that 
may  be  offered.  I,  too.  am  joining  with 
those  who  are  offering  this  resolution 
to  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  let  the  Olympic  Committee 
know  the  feelings  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  share  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  athletes  v^o  would  be 
precluded  from  ptirtlcipatlng  if  this 
resolution  were  to  go  through,  but  in 
many  ways  I  woul(l  rather  have  these 
young  men  and  women  of  America  be 
disa{>pointed  about  not  taking  part  in 
an  athletic  event  than  to  be  giving  their 
lives  on  battlefleld"  <n  Iran  or  Pakistan. 
So  I  think  that  any  work  we  can  do 
today  to  help  end  that  situation  is 
worthwhile,  and  I  hope  the  Members 
will  support  this  resolution. 


EXPECTATIONB  FOR  THE  STATE  OP 
THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  AMBRO  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  %}eaker.  tomorrow 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
come  to  this  great  hall  to  deliver  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  state  of  the  Union. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
eighties,  we  already  know  that  this  peril- 
ous decade  is  fraught  with  the  worst 
economic  problem  these  United  States 
tias  seen  in  50  years,  the  worst  energy 
problem  in  its  history,  and  the  most  de- 
teriorating international  situation  in  40 
years.  We  know  the  President  has  em- 
bargoed grain,  called  for  a  boycott  of 
the  Olympics,  stopped  shipment  of  a 
variety  of  products  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  sought  suspension  of  consideration 
of  SALT  n.  We  know  the  President  wants 
a  real  5  percent  increase  in  the  defense 
budget  and  a  variety  of  piecemeal  energy 
bills. 

We  ask  the  President  to  tell  us  not 
what  we  know  but  what  we  yearn  to 
know,  and  that  is  the  true  state  of  this 
Nation.  We  want  to  know  his  priorities 


within  the  Federal  budget,  and  his  vis- 
ion of  America  and  the  true  role  and 
position  of  the  United  States  as  the  pro- 
tector of  freedom  and  the  guardian  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  this  world  of 
crisis.  We  ask  the  President  to  relate 
our  world  situation  to  our  flagging  and 
inflationary  economy,  and  tell  us  how 
he  would  like  to  see  this  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— in  concert  with  the  Execu- 
tive— deal  with  all  of  this. 


PROCEDURAL  VOTES 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  was 
the  year  of  the  energy  crisis.  We  in  Con- 
gress certainly  found  ways  to  waste  en- 
ergy. In  fact,  over  17,500  hours  of  our 
time  and  energy  were  wasted  running  to 
answer  those  legislative  l>ells  for  imagi- 
nary battle  stations,  only  to  find  out 
there  was  no  attack  at  sdl.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  often  we  have  been  called  out  of 
an  important  appointment,  committee 
hearing,  or  dozens  of  necessary  activities 
to  push  a  button  and  make  known  our 
presence  so  we  can  go  back  to  necessary 
work.  Twenty-one  percent  of  all  recorded 
votes  were  wasted  procedural  votes  with 
no  legislative  purpose.  I  realize  some  of 
my  colleagues  miss  the  camaraderie  in 
this  CHiamber.  They  cannot  bear  us 
being  away  from  \he  floor  fat  more  than 
an  hour  or  so.  But  personaUy,  I  think  we 
have  seen  the  enemy  and  they  are  us. 
I  am  Including  a  study  of  the  wasted 
procedural  votes  for  the  Record. 
Wasttd  Pkocxdukal  Votes 

Votes  Included  In  the  study  (1st  Session, 
96th  Congress) 

Quorum  calls  (not  notice  quorums) 76 

Resolve    Into    the    Committee    of    the 

Whole 34 

Rules  (85  percent  or  more  agreeing) 30 

Approval  of  the  Journal 30 

Permit  reading  of  the  document 1 

Total  out  of  768  recorded  votes  (21 
percent)    161 

17,608  hours  and  46  minutes  of  Members' 
time  wasted  (based  on  435  Members  of  16 
minutes  each  vote) . 

•479.644.12  of  Members'  salaries  wasted 
(based  on  40  hour  week) . 

Ill  or  89  percent  cH  the  votes  were  de- 
manded by  Republicans. 

60  or  31  percent  of  the  votes  were  de- 
manded by  Democrats. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
R.  SHAEFER  HEARD 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  250  years  ago  Jonathan  Swift, 
writing  in  "Gulliver's  Travels."  said  that 
the  man  who  could  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  had  grown 
before  would  do  more  essential  service 
to  mankind  than  the  entire  race  of 
politicians  put  together. 

Roland  Shaefer  Heard  was  such  a 
man.  He  passed  away  in  West  Point.  Oa.. 
aa  Christmas  Day.  We  express  our  deep- 
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est  sympathy  to  his  dear  wife  Janle  and 
to  his  nephew.  Roland  Shaefer  Heard  n. 
who  is  here  with  us  together  with  his 
family. 

During  his  lifetime  Roland  Shaefer 
Heard  said  the  two  greatest  moments  of 
his  life  were  the  day  of  his  50th  wedding 
anniversary  and  the  day  he  saw  the  frui- 
tion of  the  West  Point  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in 
which  he  had  played  such  an  Important 
leadership  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  reservoir  will  serve 
not  only  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama but  it  will  serve  generations  yet 
imbom. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  I^ieaker,  that 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  re- 
designate in  his  honor,  in  his  memory, 
on  his  life,  and  his  service,  a  park  now 
referred  to  as  the  East  Lake  Park,  which 
is  located  within  my  district,  to  be  here- 
inafter known  as  the  Roland  Shaefer 
Heard  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  espe- 
cially to  the  attention  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Ray  Robkkts, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  through 
wiiich  this  legislation  passed  in  the 
House  during  the  95th  Coogress. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  BOYCOTTING  THE 
SUMMER  OLYMPICS 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  not  accord  respectability  to  an 
outlaw  coimtry.  Tlierefore.  we  should 
boycott  the  summer  Olympics.  We  have 
turned  the  other  cheek  for  so  long  the 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  have  concluded 
they  could  trample  on  virtually  defense- 
less people  with  impunity.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  temporizing  with  brutal  and 
reprehensible  behavior. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JUSnCE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUG- 
LAS 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  we  all  Join  in  mourning  the  pas- 
sage of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  a 
man  whose  long  and  courageous  tenure 
on  the  Supreme  Court  was  an  insirira- 
tlon  to  all  people  who  value  individual 
freedom  and  the  rights  guaranteed  im- 
der  our  Constitution.  We  also  join  In 
extending  our  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Cathy  Douglas. 

I  was  especially  privileged  in  that  Jus- 
tice Douglas  was  my  constituent — a  fact 
that  he  never  let  me  forget — and  I  share 
a  sense  of  loss  with  his  friends  and 
neighbors  from  his  home  near  Yakima, 
Wash.,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  and.  indeed,  the  world. 

Bill  Douglas  grew  up  in  Yakima  Coun- 
ty, in  the  shadow  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. Through  countless  days  of  hiking 
and  climbing  in  those  rugged  moxin  tains 


to  overcome  the  effects  of  polio,  Doug^ 
learned  the  Importance  of  Independence, 
sdf-rellance.  and  personal  courage. 
Iliere  in  the  Cascades,  where  he  indulg- 
ed his  love  of  the  f  reedwn  which  nature 
afforded,  he  developed  his  lifdong  com- 
mitment to  individual  libera  and  his 
willingness  to  stand  al«ie  in  adversity. 

I  think  this  Is  reflected  in  the  Justice 
Douglas  that  the  world  of  Jurisprudence 
knew  for  the  36  years  he  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  always  a  man  of 
unexcelled  courage,  of  outstanding  in- 
tellect, and  of  dedication  to  his  country. 
its  Constitution,  and  its  rule  of  law — 
but  most  particularly  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  flrst  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  This  set  him  apart  as  the 
man  who,  more  than  any  other,  lived 
through  and  helped  to  mold  the  most 
profoimd  social  revolution  in  human 
history. 

Douglas  looked  upon  the  law  as  the 
safeguard  of  individual  freedoms: 

The  first  amendment  says,  "Congress  shall 
pass  no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  press."  I  take  It  to  mean  what  It  says. 
That's  strict  construction. 

These  are  the  words  of  William  O. 
Douglas.  He  lived  by  them  and  the  other 
protections  bound  up  in  the  flrst  10 
amendments  with  a  tenacity  that  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
American  history.  He  did  more  than  any 
other  human  being  to  bring  to  reality 
the  concept  of  meaningful  freedom,  dig- 
nity, and  equality  for  all  persons  living 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — male  or  female;  black,  red, 
brown,  white  or  yellow;  yoimg  or  old; 
rich  or  poor;  well  placed  or  not;  bril- 
liant or  hopelessly  unable  to  protect 
themselves. 

I  shall  always  recall  the  gripping  ac- 
count that  Douglas  wrote  in  his  book 
"Of  Men  and  Mountains,"  of  his  experi- 
ence in  climbing  Rock  Kloochman  in  the 
Cascades.  Douglas  and  a  boyhood  friend 
set  out  to  climb  the  sheer  high  face  of 
Kloochman  and  presently  found  them- 
selves having  to  take  off  their  shoes  to 
hang  on  with  their  toes,  unable  to  go 
backward  and  virtually  unable  to  move 
forward.  At  one  point  Douglas  had  to 
literally  hold  his  climbing  partner  in 
midair  with  one  hand  while  holding 
himself  to  the  rock  with  his  other  hand 
and  his  bare  feet. 

This  typifles  the  kind  of  courage  and 
loyalty  that  Bill  Douglas  personified 
throughout  his  life  and  his  career  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  never  retreated, 
and  he  never  lost  courage.  He  overcame 
such  obstacles  as  ridicule  and  the  igno- 
rance of  those  less  inspired,  and  he,  more 
than  anyone,  meule  the  Bill  of  Rights  a 
meaningful  instrument. 

Douglas  once  said : 

In  the  oscillating  movement  of  the  plan- 
ets, man  Is  a  tiny  speck — a  microcosm.  We 
seek  truth,  and  In  that  search,  a  medley  of 
voices  Is  essential.  That  is  why  the  flrst 
amendment  Is  our  most  precious  Inheritance. 
It  gives  equal  time  to  my  opponents,  as  It 
gives  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  that  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  was  one  of  the  medley 


of  voices  in  our  search  for  truth.  He 
stood  atop  the  mountain  in  more  ways 
than  one.  All  Americans,  and  indeed  an 
humans  yet  to  be  bom,  are  better  for  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  Justice  Douglas  will  lie 
in  state  at  the  National  Presbyterian 
CHiurch  from  noon  today  until  10  ajn. 
tomorrow.  Tlie  funeral  will  be  at  11  ajn. 
tomorow,  following  by  intermoit  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
□  1250 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
moving  remarks.  All  Americans  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  world  will  miss  Bill  Douglas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  my  reflections  on 
the  life  of  a  man  respected  by  all  of  us 
and  a  dear  friend  to  many  of  us.  I  had  a 
great  affection  for  Bill  Douglas.  I  owe 
him  a  lot.  He  made  me  feel  better  about 
the  human  condition  and  the  law.  I  sup- 
pose that  he  and  Hugo  Black  had  more 
influence  on  me  than  any  two  men  in 
history.  Bill  was  a  rugged  individualist, 
a  true  American  genius.  He  was  thou- 
sands of  miles  ahead  of  his  time.  He  was 
an  abscdutist  with  respect  to  such  areas 
as  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
Most  of  his  dissenting  opinions  are  now 
law.  As  a  champion  of  civil  liberties  and 
rights  and  a  crusader  of  justice,  he 
served  more  tiian  36  years  and  remained 
imprecedented  in  voicing  his  defense  of 
the  "firstness"  of  the  flrst  amendment. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  tributes  paid  to  Mr.  Douglas 
in  recoit  days  by  our  media.  Ilie  Janu- 
ary 28,  1980  issue  of  Time  magazine 
states: 

William  OrvUle  Douglas  liked  to  say  that 
he  could  easUy  do  his  job  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  four  days  a  week.  That 
sounds  arrogant,  and  Douglas  was,  but  he 
was  also  brUllant,  and  he  did  not  waste  time 
making  up  his  mind.  The  purpose  of  the 
VS.  Constitution  he  stated  with  cAiaracter- 
Istlc  blimtness,  "Is  to  keep  the  Oovemment 
off  the  backs  of  the  people."  Widely  criti- 
cized tor  trying  to  impose  his  own  liberal 
poUtlcal  views  on  the  law,  he  often  found 
himself  In  dissent  during  his  nearly  37  years 
on  the  court,  the  longest  term  ever  servsd 
by  a  Justice.  Some  saw  him  as  a  radical  who 
threatened  to  wreck  the  system.  He  was  In 
fact  an  evergreen  liberal  devoted  to  preserv- 
ing the  system  by  making  It  more  humane. 
When  be  died  last  week  at  81,  he  left  a  bold 
legacy  of  uncompromising  devotlmx  to  the 
rights  of  Individuals. 

An  article  which  appeared  Sunday, 
January  20, 1980,  in  the  New  York  Times 
states: 

"Ideas",  wmiam  O.  Douglas  once  said, 
"have  been  the  most  dangerous  force  In  the 
history  of  mankind."  That  being  the  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  a  very  dangerous 
man.  He  trafficked  openly  In  Ideas — some 
new  and  challenging,  others  Imbedded  In  the 
Constitution  but  under  attack.  In  han«tr«ds 
of  Supreme  Court  opinions  be  argued  to  his 
colleagues,  and  over  their  heads  to  the  na- 
tion, that  vagabonds  have  right*;  that  free- 
dom of  speech  Is  America's  preferred  valae; 
that  the  BlU  of  Righto  sanettflea  Uberty  ot 
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conTtenoe  *nd  the  rl^t  to  prlvKcy;  that  If 
oocpomtloDS  deserved  to  tie  treated  as  hu- 
auuaa.  trees  and  other  endangered  things 
shoxtid  have  the  right  to  go  to  oovut.  He 
challenged  his  countrymen  to  live  danger- 
otosly  with  dissent  .  .  . 

The  vkAA  that  wtis  felt  with  Bill  Doug- 
las' retirement  Ls  sensed  now  twofold. 
Tlie  fntite  of  his  labor  are  manifest  in 
every  court  of  justice  nationwide.  We 
can  now  pay  him  true  homage  by  emulat- 
ing his  efforts  and  his  crusade  for  equal- 
ity and  Justice  for  all. 

The  New  York  Times  and  Time  mag- 
azine articles  follow  in  full : 

TRK  EVSSCKKKN  LiBCRAI. Wtt.t.taw  o. 

Ttoxjcu^:  189&-19eo 

WUIiam  Orvllle  Douglas  liked  to  say  that 
ha  could  easUy  do  his  Job  as  a  Justice  of  the 
VJS.  Supreme  Court  in  four  days  a  week.  That 
sounds  arrogant,  and  Douglas  was,  but  he  was 
also  brilliant,  and  he  did  not  waste  time  mak- 
ing vcp  his  mind.  The  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  he  stated  with  characteristic 
bluntness.  "Is  to  keep  the  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people."  Widely  criticized  for 
trying  to  impose  his  own  liberal  pollUcal 
views  on  the  law.  he  often  found  himself  In 
dissent  during  his  nearly  37  years  on  the 
court,  the  It  agest  term  ever  served  by  a  Jus- 
tice. Some  saw  him  as  a  radical  who  threat- 
«P*d  to  wreck  the  system.  He  was  in  fact  an 
erergreen  liberal  devoted  to  preserving  the 
system  by  making  it  more  humane.  When  he 
died  last  week  at  81.  he  left  a  bold  legacy  of 
uncompromising  devotion  to  the  riehts  of 
Individuals. 

FDmogn4>hlc  movies,  political  protest,  the 
Pentagtm  papers — in  his  view,  they  were  all 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  Dissent- 
ing In  1951  from  the  conviction  of  Commu- 
nist Party  leaders  for  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  the  Oovemment.  Douglas  wrote: 
"Free  q>eech — the  glory  of  our  system  of  Oov- 
emment— Bhoiild  not  be  sacrificed  on  any- 
thing less  than  plain  and  objective  proof  of 
danger  that  the  evil  advocated  is  imminent." 

Douglas  was  suspicious  of  the  coercive  pow- 
er ot  Oovemment.  He  anticipated  the  Miran- 
da decision  of  1M6  by  arguing,  usually  In 
<Uasent,  iftiat  the  criminally  accused  should 
have  Immediate  access  to  a  lawyer  and  the 
right  to  remain  silent  after  arrest  He  voted 
against  letting  the  state  use  evidence  ob- 
taUied  by  "unreasonable  search  and  seizure." 
Prtracy  was  almost  an  obsession  with  him; 
in  1973  he  said  he  was  "morally  certain"  that 
the  oourfs  conference  room  had  been  bugged. 
In  a  famous  1966  decision  striking  down  a 
Connecticut  law  that  banned  the  use  of  con- 
traceptives. Douglas  stated  that  whether  or 
not  one  uses  contraceptives  is  a  private  mat- 
ter and  that  a  right  to  privacy  is  implicit  in 
the  Constitution.  No  friend  of  the  IBS,  he 
consistently  used  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  curtail 
the  reach  of  the  tazman  by  protecting  pri- 
vate financial  records  from  Oovemment  scru- 
tiny. 

By  keeping  the  Government  off  the  backs  of 
the  pe<^le.  Douglas  did  not  mean  the  people 
who  run  Big  Business.  He  was  a  classic  New 
Deal  Uberal.  As  chairman  of  the  SEC  from 
1987  to  1939.  he  req>onded  with  a  resounding 
"Hooey!"  to  stockmarket  leaders  who  insisted 
they  could  regulate  themselves.  Appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1939  by  President 
IPlanklln  Koosevelt.  Douglas  brought  with 
him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  corporate  fi- 
nance that  he  later  used  to  shape  many 
Ilttle-known  but  far-reaching  decisions  af- 
fecting the  Goverament's  power  to  regulate 
the  economy. 

Douglas  had  a  way  of  cutting  straight 
through  legalisms  to  tackle  practical  prob- 
lems. In  decisions  Uke  those  in  the  de- 
■egregatlon  and  one-man.  one- vote  cases 
Douglas  and  other  Uberal  activists  on  the 
warren    court    discarded    limiting    prece- 


dents and  gave  real  meaning  to  the  equal 
protection  and  due  process  clauses  of  the 
14th  Amendment.  "He  did  not  write  for 
the  law  school  professors,"  remarked  one 
of  his  admiring  clerlu;  law  professors,  in 
fact,  scolded  him  for  sloppiness  and  some- 
times for  indifference  to  law  in  drafting 
his  opinions.  Douglas  was  also  criticized  by 
his  own  coUeague  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter for  disregarding  the  procedural  bound- 
aries on  the  court's  power.  In  addition. 
Frankfurter  was  furious  with  Douglas,  a  po- 
tential vice-presidential  candidate  in  1944 
and  1948,  for  continiUng  to  hold  pollUcal 
ambitions  while  he  was  serving  on  the  court. 
Douglas'  fierce  individuality  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  little  man  grew  out  of  a  boy- 
hood of  poverty  in  Yakima.  Wash.  To  help 
support  his  family,  he  labored  as  a  field 
hand  alongside  migrant  workers;  he  climbed 
mountains  to  rebuild  legs  weakened  by  polio. 
It  was  on  these  hikes  that  Douglas  devel- 
oped a  love  for  the  wilderness  that  he  would 
later  celebrate  with  dozens  of  boolu  on 
travel  and  wildlife.  Throughout  his  career, 
be  would  See  the  U.S.  capital  to  return  to 
the  Western  mountains  or  explore  remote 
areas  of  the  world  from  the  high  Himalayas 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 

But  as  a  yoimg  man.  his  ambition  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  led  him  to  New  York  City.  In 
1922.  at  24.  Douglas  boarded  a  freight  train 
to  shepherd  2.000  sheep  East.  He  graduated 
three  years  later  from  Columbia  Law  School 
and  migrated  downtown  to  a  WeOl  Street  law 
firm. 

When  Douglas  was  nominated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  after  teaching  at  Columbia  and 
Yale  and  running  the  SEC.  his  only  opposi- 
tion came  from  Senators  who.  astonishingly, 
thought  he  might  be  too  conservative.  Con- 
gress soon  learned  otherwise.  Three  times 
Congressmen  wanted  to  impeach  him:  in 
1953.  when  he  temporarily  stayed  the  execu- 
tions of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  for 
giving  the  U5.S.B.  at6m  bomb  secrets;  in 
1966,  when  the  thrice-divorced  Douglas,  then 
67.  married  Cathleen  Heffeman.  then  23.  and 
was  accused  by  £:ansas  Republican  Robert 
Dole  of  using  "bad  Judgment  from  a  matri- 
monial standpoint";  and  in  1970.  when  House 
Minority  Leader  Oerald  Ford  accused  Doug- 
las of  accepting  a  salary  from  the  Parvin 
Foundation,  which  was  set  up  by  a  man 
with  links  to  Las  Vegas  gambling. 

None  of  the  impeachment  efforts  got  very 
far.  or  deserved  to.  But  In  the  '708  Douglas 
grew  increasingly  isolated  from  his  own  col- 
leagues on  the  court.  "Bill  Douglas  is  posi- 
tively embarrassed  if  anyone  on  the  court 
agrees  with  him."  said  one.  Douglas  was 
proud  of  his  lonely  stands.  Said  he:  "I 
havent  been  much  of  a  proselytlzer  on  the 
court.  Ive  got  the  theory  that  the  only  soul 
I've  got  to  save  was  my  own."  In  late  1974 
a  stroke  confined  him  to  a  wheelchair.  His 
colleagues  delayed  any  case  that  Douglas 
could  decide  with  a  tie-breaking  vote,  but 
Douglas  refused  to  leave  the  bench.  He  was 
determined,  he  told  a  friend,  to  stay  on  the 
court  until  a  Democratic  President  was 
elected  who  could  appoint  his  successor.  But 
his  pain  became  so  unbearable  that  he  could 
no  longer  sit  through  oral  arguments,  and 
in  November  1975  he  reluctantly  retired. 

That  did  not  mean  he  stopped  working. 
Remaining  in  Washington.  DC.  he  wrote 
his  as  yet  impublished  memoirs,  which  may 
reveal  some  of  the  still  untold  workings  of 
the  high  court.  They  may  also  expose  his 
acerbic  views  of  other  Justices  over  the  years. 
But  then,  a  book  that  speaks  freely  and 
frankly  would  be  a  fitting  Douglas  legacy. 

A  DANCmOTra  QSEAT  Amxucam 

"Ideas."  WUUam  O.  Douglas  once  said, 
"have  been  the  most  dangerous  forces  in  the 
history  of  mankind."  That  being  the  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  a  very  dangerous 


man.  He  trafficked  openly  in  ideas — some  new 
and  challenging,  others  Imbedded  in  the  Con- 
stitution but  under  attack.  In  hundreds  of 
Supreme  Coiirt  opinions  he  argued  to  bis  col- 
leagues, and  over  their  heads  to  the  nation, 
that  vagabonds  have  rights;  that  freedom  of 
expression  is  America's  preferred  value;  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  sanctifies  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  right  to  privacy;  that  If  cot- 
poratlons  deserved  to  be  treated  as  humans, 
trees  and  other  endangered  things  should 
have  the  right  to  go  to  court.  He  challenged 
his  countrymen  to  live  dangerously  with  dis- 
sent and  he  told  Government  to  "get  off  the 
backs  of  the  people." 

This  free  trader  took  his  faith  In  freedom 
to  distant  lands  and  brought  back  contrary 
notions,  always  confident  that  America's 
open  marketplace  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
totaUtarianiem.  Some  detractors  mistook  his 
faith  for  appeasement  or  even  subversion, 
overlocAlng  the  way  he  detested  Commu- 
nism's thought  control.  Rather  than  suppress 
Communist  writings,  he  argued  for  circulat- 
ing them:  "if  they  are  understood,  the  ugli- 
ness of  Communism  is  revealed,  its  deceit  and 
cunning  are  exposed,  the  nature  of  its  ac- 
tivities becomes  apparent  and  the  chances 
of  its  success  less  likely." 

His  36^  years  of  Supreme  Court  service 
surpassed  even  the  record  of  his  ally,  Hugo 
Black.  All  told,  he  sat  with  a  third  of  the 
Justices  ever  on  the  Court.  He  saw  dissents 
become  law  but  kept  on  dissenting,  never 
satisfied  that  the  Court  was  doing  enough 
for  liberty  and  equality.  His  love  for  motin- 
talns  and  sky  deepened  the  tragedy  of  his 
last  years  when  a  stroke  drove  him  from  the 
bench.  Hiking  and  outdoor  living,  which 
helped  conquer  childhood  polio,  were  ended 
by  paralysis  that,  cruelly,  did  not  numb  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

Some  of  the  Justice's  monuments  are  as 
big  as  aU  outdoors,  like  the  Potomac  River 
vistas  he  saved  from  being  paved  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  or  the  cleaner  air 
and  water  he  fought  for  in  his  opinions  and 
prodigious  off-the-bench  writings.  Other 
monuments  are  more  abstract  matters  of 
privacy  and  freedom.  We  hold,  over  the  In- 
evitable dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  that 
his  career  and  jurisprudence  constitute  a  na- 
tional treasure. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
life  of  William  O.  Douglas  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  standards  of 
human  achievement. 

For  he  lived  out  the  ideas  £uid  ideals 
of  the  land  he  loved. 

He  insisted  that  those  ideas  be  hon- 
ored not  just  by  school  children  learning 
their  lessons,  but  by  those  charged  with 
making  and  enforcing  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

His  standards  of  dissent  and  individ- 
ualism were  too  h'gh  for  most,  but  he 
refused  to  lower  them.  Unlike  his  ad- 
versaries he  was  not  frightened  by  ideas, 
he  was  challenged  by  them  and  knew,  as 
he  once  wrote : 

When  ideas  compete  in  the  market,  full 
and  free  discussion  exposes  the  false  and 
they  gain  few  adherents. 

The  kinds  of  people  and  ideas  he  often 
defended,  when  no  one  else  would,  of- 
fended the  status  quo.  But,  he  knew, 
that  whether  defending  Communist 
party  members,  Nazi  marchers,  draft- 
card  burners,  or  simple  vagabonds  he 
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was  defending  us  all.  For  in  their  defense 
was  surely  ours.  Douglas  cherished  the 
most  precious  American  right  of  all, 
the  right  to  disagree,  to  be  different  or 
even  to  be  wrong  and  to  be  despised  for 
it. 

He  knew  there  was  no  danger  in  an 
idea  or  in  its  expression  either  in  print  or 
on  film,  on  a  street  comer  or  in  this 
sacred  Chamber. 

Some  in  this  coimtry.  found  him  dan- 
gerous. But  of  course  it  was  not  this 
quiet  and  rather  shy  man  from  tin  im- 
poverished and  lonely  background  that 
frightened  them,  rather  it  was  his  abso- 
lute devotion  to  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  that  frightened  them. 

Authoritarians  of  every  stripe  whether 
left  of  or  right  regarded  him  as  dangerous 
because  he  knew  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  he  insisted  that  it  be 
made  to  work. 

Behind  his  faith  in  dissent  was  a  faith 
in  the  common  man  to  judge  wrong  no- 
tions and  right  ones  without  the  Oov- 
emment's  help. 

Too  often  this  Chamber  has  heard 
the  voices  of  his  reactionary  critics.  He 
fought  hard  the  political  reaction  of  left 
and  right,  the  economic  exploitation  of 
our  people  and  our  land  and  he  sought 
to  expand  rather  than  curtail  our  free- 
doms. 

By  his  life  and  work  he  honored  us  sdl. 
And  he  honored  the  human  mind  and 
spirit  for  its  refusal  to  shut  out  that 
which  it  did  not  understand. 

We  can  best  honor  his  memory  by  car- 
rying on  his  work  and  conducting  our- 
selves in  a  way  which  would  make  him 
proud  rather  than  ashamed  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

And  so  let  us  honor  his  memory  and 
his  contributions  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment not  just  by  our  words,  but  by  our 
deeds. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later  date  I  will  re- 
quest a  special  order  to  honor  William  O. 
Douglas. 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  William  Orvllle  Dou^as 
died  last  Saturday  in  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  some  people  may  say  that  part 
of  this  Nation's  judicial  heritage  died 
too.  I  doubt  it  and  I  hope  not.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas's  heritage  lies  in  the  over 
1,000  opinions  he  wrote  vhile  serving 
his  over  36  years  on  the  Court.  The  her- 
itage he  left  is  very  much  alive  for  the 
law  has  a  life  of  its  own  and  even  though 
the  people  pass  on  who  helped  develop 
it  the  law  continues  to  live.  That  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  the  law  and  which 
helps  to  make  it  just. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  can  be  well 
argued  that  with  the  death  of  William 
Douglas  we  as  a  nation  may  have  lost 
one  of  our  greatest  judicial  consciences. 
He  was  never  scared  to  say  or  write  what 
he  thought,  even  if  it  meant  he  had  to 
stand  alone,  or  if  it  meant  that  he  would 
be  controversial.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  William  Douglas  was 
called  a  lot  of  names  besides  "Bill"  in 
his  life.  Among  those  to  which  I  would 
heartily  subscribe  are  liberal,  activist. 


environmentalist,  dissenter,  compassion- 
ate. To  the  extent  he  put  his  conscience 
into  his  opinions — ^which  was  a  consid- 
erable extent — his  conscience  lives.  But 
we  have  lost  the  voice  which  stirred  us 
to  right  the  wrongs  from  the  past  for 
the  future. 

In  his  autobiography  "Go  East,  Young 
Man."  Douglas  tells  of  his  journey  from 
the  depths  of  poverty  to  the  heights  of 
judicial  power.  It  is — ^in  a  profoundly 
real  way — the  story  of  the  American 
dream  come  true — of  the  little  guy  who 
became,  through  sweat  and  brains,  a  big 
guy  and  made  good,  and  then  tried  to 
make  things  better  for  aU  of  us.  Perhaps 
his  beUef  in  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual— ^rights  which  no  other  fought  more 
to  protect  than  he  for  so  long  or  so 
hard — stemmed  from  his  experience  that 
a  person  needs  basic  liberties  to  fulfill 
their  potential  and  to  achieve  individual 
dignity.  For  this,  I  think,  was  his  legacy: 
That  it  was  the  individual — the  lltUe 
guy — ^who  mattered.  To  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  tried  to  incorporate  this  into 
our  law. 

We  are  all  the  richer  for  it.  It  Is  a 
wonderful  legacy.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  note  the  death  of  a  great  patriot.  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  If  only  we  had 
more  leaders  Uke  him. 

The  Congress  has  already  paid  trib- 
ute to  this  extraordinary  American,  and 
pubUshed  those  tributes  during  the  94th 
Congress  to  c(Mnmemorate  the  retire- 
ment of  Justice  Douglas  from  the  XJ3. 
Supreme  Court. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  simply  include 
in  the  Congressional  Recosd  an  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  high- 
lights one  significant  part  of  Justice 
Douglas'  multifaceted  life. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Craicpion  or  thk  Fnsr  Amekdmxnt 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  like  other 
great  judges,  looked  on  the  law  as  a  living 
thing,  and  brushed  aside  legal  abstractions 
that  failed  to  take  into  account  the  reaU- 
ties  of  the  world  beyond  the  courtroom. 

In  affirming  the  right  of  a  juvenUe  to 
counsel,  note  how  he  explored  the  feelings 
of  a  boy  confronted  with  the  police  In  a 
precinct  at  night:  "Age  15  Is  a  tender  and 
difficult  age  for  a  boy  ...  He  cannot  be 
Judged  by  the  more  exacting  standards  of 
maturity.  That  which  would  leave  a  man 
cold  and  unimpressed  can  overwhelm  a  lad 
in  his  early  teens.  This  is  a  period  of  great 
instability  which  the  crisis  of  adolescence 
produces.  Mature  men  might  possibly  stand 
the  ordeal  from  midnight  to  5  a.m.  But  we 
cannot  believe  that  a  lad  of  tender  years 
Is  a  match  for  the  police  In  such  a  contest. 
He  needs  counsel  and  support  if  he  Is  not 
to  become  the  victim  first  of  fear,  then  of 
panic." 

Such  sensitivity  and  a  determination  to 
at  the  law  to  the  realities  of  modem  so- 
ciety marked  the  entire  Judicial  career  of 
Douglas,  who  served  on  the  n.S.  Supreme 
Court  longer  than  any  other  member  and 
who  during  all  those  many  years  consistently 
Invoked  the  Constitution  as  a  shield  between 
the  Individual  and  the  power  of  the  state, 
and  between  unpopvUar  dissent  and  the  ma- 
jority passions  of  the  moment. 

In  his  dissent  from  a  conviction  of  student 
demonstrators  for  engaging  in  mass  protest, 
his  opinion,  as  usual,  dealt  not  with  an  ab- 
straction but  with  the  reality  of  the  political 


process.  "The  right  to  petition  for  redz«as  of 
grievances."  he  said.  "Is  not  limited  to  writ- 
ing a  letter  or  sending  a  telegram  to  a  con- 
gressman .  .  .  or  writing  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  governor  or  mayor."  He  concluded 
that  the  actions  of  mass  dMnonstrstors 
should  not  be  condemned  "as  long  as  the 
assembly  and  petition  are  peaceable." 

Yet  Douglas  drew  a  clear  line  between 
peaceable  protest  and  deliberate  provocation 
to  violence,  observing  near  the  end  of  his 
days  on  the  bench,  "The  social  compact  has 
room  for  tolerance,  patience  and  restraint, 
but  not  for  sabotage  and  violence." 

In  the  long  history  of  the  court,  no  other 
justice  exceeded  Douglas  In  his  unswerving 
and  rugged  defense  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  American  government,  he  Insisted.  "Is 
premised  on  the  theory  that  If  the  mind  of 
man  Is  to  be  free,  his  ideas,  his  beUefs,  his 
ideology,  his  philosophy  must  be  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  government." 

To  Douglas,  the  First  Amendment  was 
written  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  mind,  and 
he  opposed  aU  forms  of  censorship  from  the 
outlawing  of  obscenity  to  the  government's 
plea  to  restrain  the  publication  of  the  his- 
toric Pentagon  Papers. 

"What  can  be  done  to  literature  under  the 
banner  of  obscenity."  he  wrote  in  one  opin- 
ion, "can  be  done  to  other  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum of  ideas  when  party  or  majoritarlan  de- 
mands mount  and  propagandists  start  de- 
claiming the  law." 

In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  he  simply 
said.  "The  dominant  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  to  prohibit  the  widespread 
practice  of  governmental  suppression  of  em- 
barrassing Information." 

Throughout  his  long  years  on  the  bench, 
the  Justice  opposed  the  legal  philosophy  that 
"balanced"  First  Amendment  rights  against 
competing  claims.  "My  beUef,"  he  said,  'is 
that  all  the  'balancing'  was  done  by  those 
who  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights.  By  casting  the 
First  Amendment  in  absolute  terms,  they 
repudiated  .  .  .  watered-down,  fmasnilated 
versions  of  the  First  Amendment." 

The  boy  Indeed  may  have  been  the  father 
of  the  man  who  became  Justice  Douglas.  He 
learned  early  to  overcome  adversity.  When 
he  was  6.  he  was  severely  shaken  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  As  a  youngster,  he  suf- 
fered a  crippling  attack  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis, and  through  intense  effort  drove  himself 
to  a  complete  recovery.  He  grew  up  poor,  and 
rode  freight  trains  from  Yakima,  Wash.,  to 
New  York  to  enter  law  school  at  Columbia 
University. 

His  energy  and  high  intelligence  brought 
success  qmckly,  and.  at  41.  he  became  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
128  years.  But  William  O.  Douglas  never  for- 
got his  origins.  On  the  court,  he  always  came 
down  against  the  abuse  of  power  as  he  saw 
it.  His  weapon  in  aU  these  battles  over 
nearly  four  decades  was  the  Bill  of  Rlghts.# 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
brings  to  an  end  a  famous  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Justice  Douglas  was  the  last  i^pointee 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
serve  on  the  Court.  Taking  his  seat  in 
1939,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  served  for 
more  than  36  years,  longer  than  any 
other  Justice  in  our  history,  and  he  was 
the  last  sitting  Justice  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  19th  century. 

But  Justice  Douglas'  contributions  to 
American  jurisprudence  set  him  apart 
in  other,  more  important,  ways.  He  was 
a  leading  member  of  that  Court  which 
under  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  finally 
put  an  end  to  invidious  legal  distinctions 
based  on  race.  A  vigorous  defender  of 
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the  rights  of  bidlTidTials,  Justice  Doug- 
las' opinions  bridged  the  gap  between  the 
Founding  Fathers'  concern  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  citizen's  home  and  20th  centiur 
concepts  of  the  right  to  privacy.  More- 
over, he  yielded  to  no  one  in  his  firm 
defense  of  the  rights  of  free  expression 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  the  first 
amendment,  which  he  described  as  "the 
great  postulate  of  our  democracy." 

A  man  of  prodigious  energy,  Justice 
Douglas  had  a  broad  range  of  interests. 
He  spoke  out  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
and  scoiic  places  well  before  "environ- 
mentallsm"  became  fashionable,  and  in 
his  autobiography  confessed  his  dream 
not  only  of  being  a  professor  of  English 
literature  but  as  well  "of  being  simul- 
taneously a  professor  both  at  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  and  at  the  Tale 
Law  School." 
Of  his  service  on  the  Court  he  wrote : 
The  wont  tblng  is  to  make  It  a  fixation. 
The  Important  tblng  U  to  stay  in  the  stream 
of  history,  be  in  the  forefront  of  events — 
and  carve  out  a  career  that  will  be  satisfy- 
ing in  all  other  respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  O.  Douglas  was. 
In  short,  the  quintessential  American — a 
plain  spoken  man  who  did  not  believe  in 
half  measures  and  who  gave  everything 
he  had  to  everything  he  did.  His  life  and 
his  example  enrich  our  Nation's  her- 
itage.* 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life,  character,  and  public  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TWENTY-nVE  YEARS  OP  CONTIN- 
UOUS CONTROL  OF  CONGRESS  BY 
DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  as  Con- 
gress returns  this  month,  the  Nation's 
attention  is  focused  on  foreign  events — 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
Its  aftermath;  our  hostages  in  Iran — and 
what  these  imply  about  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  world. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  easy 
to  overlook  another  event  much  closer  to 
hcnne— but  with  implications  for  the 
American  i)eople  every  bit  as  important 
as— and  not  imrelated  to — those  abroad. 

I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  this 
January  marks  25  years  of  c<»itinuous 
control  of  Congress  by  the  Democrats. 
Never  before  has  the  NaticMi's  chief  law- 
making body  been  held  by  the  same  party 
without  a  break  for  so  many  years. 

For  25  years  the  Democrats  have  been 
the  majority  ptuly  In  Congress.  They 
h»ve  set  the  rules  by  which  we  operate. 


They  have  chosen  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  and  subcommittees.  For  25 
years  the  Democrats  have  decided  the 
Nation's  legislative  priorities — which  is- 
sues shall  be  taken  up  and  which  ignored, 
which  measure  passed  and  which 
defeated. 

Normally,  a  silver  anniversary  is  an 
event  that  calls  for  rejoicing — for  paus- 
ing to  look  back  with  pride — to  measure 
the  distance  traveled — to  count  the  ob- 
stacles hurdled,  the  challenges  met,  the 
gains  achieved  over  the  intervening 
years. 

But,  when  one  examines  the  achieve- 
ments after  a  quarter -century  of  Demo- 
crat control  of  Congress,  the  word  re- 
joice seems  out  of  place.  A  better  word 
might  be  lament. 

After  25  yecu^  of  nmning  Congress, 
Democrats  have  achieved  record  Govern- 
ment spending,  record  peacetime  tax 
burdens,  a  record  national  debt  and  rec- 
ord high  inflation. 

In  25  years  the  Democratic  Congresses 
have  spent  over  $5  trillion.  They  have 
collected  $4,700  billion  in  taxes  from  the 
American  people  and  borrowed  over  $500 
billion  more.  They  have  constructed  a 
gigantic  maze  of  F^eral  agencies  whose 
regulations  have  required  nearly  700,000 
pages  to  print  and  which  add  $130  billion 
a  year  to  consumer  prices. 

In  return,  the  American  people  have 
a  tax  burden  that  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled, an  economy  that  is  strangling 
in  bureaucracy  and  a  dollar  that  is  now 
worth  35  cents.  No  wonder  the  rate  of 
inflation  is  24  times  what  it  was  when 
the  Democrats  began. 

With  achievements  like  these,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  perhaps  the  Democrats 
would  prefer  to  see  this  silver  anniver- 
sary pass  without  notice.  It  is  an  anni- 
versary of  sadly  tarnished  silver. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  Republi- 
cans intend  to  drive  home  this  Demo- 
crat legacy.  We  Intend  to  point  out 
these  counter-achievements  of  25  years 
of  Democrat  control  of  Congress.  We  will 
ask  the  American  public:  Is  this  what 
they  really  bargained  for  when  they 
elected  the  Democrats  to  control  Con- 
gress? Or,  would  they  prefer  what  we 
Republicans  want — reduced  taxes,  sta- 
bilized spending,  a  healthy  economy,  and 
a  dollar  that  will  buy  what  it  once  did. 
I  think  the  American  voter  wants  what 
we  Republicans  want,  and  will  demon- 
strate that  in  November 

SCORESBKXT  APTBl  26  TXAK8  Or  OBMOCXATXC 
CONGKK8SES 

The  last  Republican  Congress,  the  83d, 
completed  its  work  in  1954.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1955,  when  the  84th  Congress  first 
met,  the  Democrats  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous control  of  the  Nation's  principal 
lawmaking  body.  Below  is  a  scoresheet 
contrasting  the  scope  of  change  that 
has  occurred  under  the  Democrats.  Note 
that  not  only  have  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  income  increased  under  the  Demo- 
crats, but  the  tremendous  rise  In  infla- 
tion means  that  consumers  can  buy  even 
fewer  goods  and  services  with  aftertax 
dollars.  In  other  words,  they  have  been 
socked  both  ways  imder  the  Democrats. 


Cjtoiocy 
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PERSONAL  COST  BURDENS 

Federil  inconM  and  tociil  laeurity  tax 

fof  *  niMlian  incom*  family 1714  $3,219 

Perc«ntaje  o(  taxes  to  ineonw 11.9  16.9 

Rate  of  inflation  (percent) 0.4  12  2 

Buyini  power  ol  the  dollar $1.00  $0.3S 

AGGREGATE  TAX  BURDENS 

Taxes  as  a  percent  of  GNP 16.8  20.7 

ToUl  ta«ei  (billions) |65.S  i$519.S 

ToUl  outlays  (billions) jSi-S  '$SS5 

Outlays  as  a  petccni  of  GNP 17.6  22 

Oehcit  that  year  (billions) $3  '$29.2 

Accumulated    public     debt    to    data 

(billions) $271.3  <$a86.4 

Interest  on  public  debt  (billions) $6  >$K 

Per  capiU  public  debt $1,670  $4  011 

Per  capita  interest  on  public  debt $37  $290 

Total  spent  by  all  Confresses  to  1955 

(billions) $1,006.3 

Total  spent  by  Congresses  since  1955 

(billions) $4,700 

Total  number  of  paies  printed  in  Federal 

Register  1955  through  19/9 691,532 


>  Estimates. 


UNITY 


(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  Ics.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  a  remarkable  show  of  unity  by 
the  people  of  Ptuiama  City,  Fla.,  which 
is  symlK>lic  of  our  country.  During  this 
era  of  international  confrontation,  the 
forces  which  divide  nations,  communi- 
ties, and  people  throughout  the  world 
have  never  been  more  apparent.  Re- 
cently, a  new  feeling  has  appeared.  Unity. 
The  citizens  of  all  free  nations  are  rec- 
ognizing the  strength  of  unity  in  our  ded- 
ication to  freedom  and  the  democratic 
principles  upon  which  it  stands. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays 
25,000  people  in  Panama  City,  Fla., 
took  time  from  their  holiday  plans 
to  sign  a  giant  Christmas  card  for  our 
hostages  in  Iran.  Many  of  you  no  doubt 
saw  on  national  news  the  presentation 
of  this  card  to  the  captive  Americans.  A 
special  commendation  is  in  order  for 
radio  station  WGNE  which  sponsored  the 
signing.  The  card  is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  people  of  my  home  town,  but  to 
all  Americans  who  are  drawn  together  in 
their  sincere  hope  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  this  and  all  of  our  national  secu-> 
rity  challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
people  of  America  will  remain  relentless 
in  their  demand  that  all  who  are  being 
held  captive  will  be  released.  We  catmot 
forget  the  suffering  which  they  are  fac- 
ing daily.  Our  people  axe  willing  to  go 
the  limit  to  protect  our  homeland  and 
the  indelible  right  of  all  humanity  to  be 
free. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  LEBANON 
IMPERATIVE 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
and  four  of  my  colleagues  were  charged 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  a  fact- 
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finding  mission  concerning  the  country 
of  Lebanon.  Because  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal forces,  Lebanon,  which  lias  histo- 
rically been  our  ally,  is  in  a  state  of  dev- 
astation. It  is  imperative,  particularly  in 
this  critical  era  in  the  Middle  East,  that 
our  coimtry  concern  itself  with  the  re- 
construction of  our  ally.  I  and  my  col- 
leagues will  be  making  constructive  rec- 
ommendations to  this  Congress.  We  hope 
this  Congress  will  heed  our  warnings  and 
recommendations.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  ignore  this  ally. 


PITTSBURGH:  CITY  OF  CHAMPIONS 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  M<X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  reveal  a  secret  that 
has  been  kept  from  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  except  for  435 
of  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  on  Sunday  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers  won  their  fourth  Super  Bowl. 
They  did  so  despite  the  highly  effective 
and  strongly  determined  game  played 
by  the  Rams  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  congratulate  the  Rooney  family, 
coach  Chuck  Noll,  quarterback  Terry 
Bradshaw  and  his  pass  receivers  and  all 
the  members  of  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive team. 

The  Steelers'  victory  is  a  victory  of 
teamwork,  of  leadership,  of  pride.  It  is 
the  victory  of  persistence  and  of  sacri- 
fice. It  is  the  victory  of  fundamentals.  It 
was  a  victory  over  hard  opponents  who 
never  quit,  who  gave  a  good  account  of 
themselves  and  forced  the  Steelers  to 
their  best.  It  was  a  victory  of  the  Steelers 
best. 

It  was  to  me  a  victory  of  excellence  and 
spirit.  It  was  a  victory  which  symbolized 
the  character  of  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  is  a  wonderful  place  with 
wonderful  people.  It  is  a  wonderful  place 
to  live.  The  people  are  good,  warm, 
hardworking,  hearty,  proud,  and  humble. 
The  city  is  vibrant,  clean  and  safe.  TTiat 
Is  an  exceptional  statement  perhaps  to 
make  about  any  city  in  America  as  we 
begin  the  1980's.  But  it  is  true.  Pittsburgh 
Is  vibrant,  tolerant,  clean,  and  safe.  That 
Is  a  tribute  to  its  people,  its  culture,  and 
its  ideal  geography. 

Our  championship  teams,  the  Steelers 
and  the  Pirates,  are  bringing  the  light 
of  publicity  to  Pittsburgh.  Be  it  the 
World  Series  or  the  Super  Bowl,  Pitts- 
burgh is  No.  1.  But  this  is  a  situ- 
ation where  sports  symbolize  life— the 
city  is  No.  1,  too.  Pittsburgh.  No.  1.  The 
city  that  works  for  its  citizens.  The  city 
which  works  for  America.  The  city  where 
life  is  good  and  clean. 

Pittsburgh— the  City  of  Champions. 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  HAVE  AN 
IMPACrr  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimlty  to  address  my 
colleagues  on  the  area  of  foreign  policy. 
I  do  not  think  what  we  see  In  the  world 
today  is  the  result  of  any  one  administra- 
tion but,  rather,  20  or  30  years  of  foreign 
policy  that  we  as  a  Congress  need  to  re- 
view. I  think  we  need  to  set  forth  and 
clarify  our  goals.  This  is  the  message 
that  was  given  to  me  in  this  recess  period. 
Set  forth  goals,  review  our  pc^cles  and 
use  the  power  of  the  purse  that  is  given 
to  this  body  to  have  an  Impc^t  on  foreign 
poUcy  with  &n  eye  toward  fairness  and 
justice  but  in  a  way  that  may  be  starting 
to  say  "What  is  good  for  America  first." 
D  1300 

The  withdrawal  from  the  Olympics 
certainly  is  a  good  step,  but  every  dollar, 
every  action,  every  alliance  should  be 
reviewed.  Now.  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
threat,  would  seem  an  appropriate  time 
to  forge  new  alliances  throughout  the 
world  and  this  body,  this  House,  can  take 
that  lead  and  have  an  impact;  and  I 
think  th^s  is  what  the  American  people 
are  desirous  of. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT  PAR- 
TICIPATE IN  MOSCOW  OLYMPICS 

(Mrs.  SCHROE33ER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  appalled  at  the  actions  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Afghanistan.  These  actions 
are  a  basic  violation  of  human  rights  and 
territorial  sovereignty  of  the  Afghan  peo- 
nies. However,  we  must  not  overreact  to 
this  situation.  In  our  nuclearized  age, 
bacldng  the  Soviets  into  a  comer  may 
only  make  the  world  situation  go  from 
bad  to  catastrophic. 

There  are  strong  actions  that  we  can 
take.  The  Soviets  have  been  using  the 
Olympic  Games  to  legitimize  their  pres- 
ence in  Afghanistan.  I  recently  read  a 
news  item  which  quoted  the  1980  Soviet 
Party  Activist's  Handbook  as  saying 
that— 

The  decision  to  give  the  honor  of  holding 
the  Olympic  Oames  in  the  capital  of  the 
world's  first  socialist  state  was  convincing 
testimony  to  the  general  recognition  of  the 
historic  importance  and  correctness  of  the 
foreign  policy  course  of  otir  cotmtry,  of  the 
enormous  services  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
struggle  for  peace. 

For  the  United  States  and  other  free 
world  countries  to  participate  in  the 
Moscow  Olympics  would  be  a  testimonial 
of  our  support  for  the  Soviet's  expansive 
doctrine.  I  believe  that  the  Moscow 
Olympics  ought  to  be  moved.  And  If  they 
cannot  be  feasibly  moved  to  another 
less  politically  explosive  part  of  the 
world,  then  I  think  the  United  States  and 
its  Allies  ought  to  boycott  the  Olympic 
games.  Finally,  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
politics  out  of  the  Olympic  games  by 
funding  a  permanent  site  at  which  we 
can  hold  the  stmimer  and  winter  Olympic 
games.  In  this  way.  athletes  will  be  ath- 
letes and  politics  will  be  politics. 

I  am  introducing  a  resolution  today 
which  will  deal  with  all  these  proposals. 


I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  In 
urging  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  not 
to  condone  Soviet  actions,  and  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  find  a  permanent  site  to  bold 
future  Olympic  competitions. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLLAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  ANDEEtSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  of  the  death  of  BUI 
Douglas  on  Saturday  struck  me  as  would 
the  death  of  a  cherished  family  member. 
Although  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  written  In  legal  abstractions.  It 
was  always  obvious  that  Justice  Douglas' 
concern  for  people  was  not  impersonal. 
As  a  tireless  and  brilliant  champion  of 
individual  rights  and  natural  beauty,  he 
set  the  standard  for  the  very  best  we  can 
accomplish  as  public  servants.  His  de- 
fense of  the  imderprivileged  and  oppress- 
ed in  our  society  has  been  for  a  gener- 
ation a  major  part  of  the  conscience  of 
this  Nation.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
individual  in  our  lifetime.  Bill  Etouglas 
has  been  responsible  for  what  we  Amer- 
icans jiistly  admire  about  ourselves  and 
for  which  we  are  admired  abroad. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks a^  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trib- 
utes that  have  been  paid  to  George 
Meany  during  these  past  few  sad  days 
are  indicators  of  the  genuine  respect 
Americans  hold  for  an  honest  and  forth- 
right man — ^when  he  grows  old. 

In  the  prime  ot  life,  those  qualities 
often  lead  a  man  to  be  describiMl  as  "con- 
troversial." An  instant  willingness  to  call 
an  outrage  an  outrage  or  a  crook  a  crook 
does  not  contribute  to  a  peaceful  and 
serene  envlroiunent.  But  it  has  to  be 
done  If  the  outrage  is  ccHrected  or  the 
crook  Is  routed. 

George  Meany  was  such  a  man.  Com- 
pletely honest  and  completely  forthright, 
he  spent  a  lifetime  in  battle  against  in- 
justice— or  in  instant  readiness  to  jump 
into  the  fray. 

For  most  of  his  life,  he  was  described 
by  such  phrases  as  "toueii-talklng."  and 
"two-fisted,"  and  "uncompromising,"  es- 
pecially by  those  unssrmpathetic  to  his 
fight  for  justice  for  the  woiUng  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Of  course,  those  for  whom  he  fought 
took  great  pride  hi  his  direct,  bluff  man- 
ner and  his  use  of  tough  talk  to  get  his 
point  across. 

Of  course,  those  for  wh<Hn  he  fought 
had  another  view.  They  took  pride  in 
his  tough  talk  and  his  head-on,  buU-in- 
a-(^ina-shop  manner.  He  was  their  guy, 
and  they  loved  him. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  when  a  man 
grows  old  that  those  qualities  which  set 
George  Meany  ajMut  are  really  appre- 
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elated  by  the  broad  spectrum  of  society. 
It  is  only  when  a  man  reaches  three- 
score and  ten  that  he  can  tell  the  truth 
with  impunity — ^no  matter  how  outra- 
geous. Then  the  great  mass  of  people  will 
call  him,  with  real  admiration,  "a  real 
character,"  "a  loveable  old  curmudg- 
eon." or  even  "a  tough  old  bird." 

You  could  talk  with  George  Meany  for 
5  minutes,  or  even  watch  a  news  clip 
on  television,  and  know  immediately  that 
he  enjoyed  his  role  as  America's  TOugh 
Old  Bird — and  he  played  it  to  the  hilt. 

A  man  cannot  do  as  much  good  in  the 
world  as  George  Meany  without  pimc- 
turing  an  awful  lot  of  stuffed  shirts  and 
making  a  lot  of  enemies.  He  made  his 
share. 

He  outlived  them  all.  And  when,  an  the 
10th  of  January  past,  his  stout  old  heart 
finally  stopped,  the  horizon  of  his  world 
encompassed  only  friends,  admirers,  and 
fellow  citizens  of  all  parties,  all  creeds, 
and  all  walks  of  life  who  held  him  in 
respect. 

From  all  across  the  Nation,  from  all 
across  the  world  came  the  well  deserved 
tributes  to  this  larger-than-life  man  who 
occupied  a  dominant  peak  in  his  coim- 
try's  landscape  for  decades  on  end. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  George  Meany 
during  his  middle  years  as  well  as  in  his 
later  years,  and  to  have  worked  with 
him  in  pursuit  of  those  goals  of  social 
justice  for  all  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

He  was  as  tireless  and  tenacious  as  he 
was  resourceful.  You  could  not  meet 
George  Meany  without  knowing  you  were 
in  the  presence  of  American  greatness. 

No  man  loved  his  country  more,  no  one 
worked  harder  for  its  people,  and  no  one 
served  it  better. 

Peace  to  you.  George  Meany. 


LEBANESE    STTUATIGN   CONTINUES 
ALMOST  UNNOTICED 

(Mr.  MOPPETP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distingxiished  gentlewoman  from  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar),  mentioned 
the  experience  that  some  of  us  had  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  I,  as  chairman 
of  that  delegation,  want  to  reiterate 
and  attonpt  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
what  we  think  was  the  essence  of  the 
trip.  That  is,  that  for  the  first  time  a 
congressional  delegation  visited  Lebanon, 
Syria,  and  Israel,  but  focused  on  Leba- 
non and  the  Lebanese  situation.  We  have 
had  international  tragedies  one  after  an- 
other— Bangladesh,  the  boat  people, 
(Tambodia.  They  continue.  But  this  inter- 
national tragedy  of  a  pro-Western  ally, 
a  democracy — and  goodness  knows  we 
need  all  the  friends  we  can  get  in  the 
Middle  East — has  gcme  in  many,  many 
ways  almost  unnoticed  in  our  country. 

We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  talk 
to  our  coUeagues  about  our  trip  and  re- 
ceive support  in  terms  of  economic  and 
military  aid  for  this  tiny  country  in  the 
Middle  East  which  indeed  remains  a  dear 
and  close  friend  of  the  United  States 
today.  We  are  anxious  to  talk  to  our  col- 
leagues more  about  it. 


COLUMBIA.  S.C,  GETS  GAVEL-TO- 
GAVEL  COVERAGE  OF  HOUSE 
PROCEEDINGS 

(Mr.  SPENCE  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
today,  Columbia  Cable  TV  of  Coliunbia, 
S.C,  will  provide  daily  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  of  House  sessions  to  approxi- 
mately 22,000  homes  in  Columbia,  Cayce, 
West  Columbia,  Springdale,  and  other 
areas  of  Richland  and  Lexington  coun- 
ties. It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  these 
new  viewers  of  the  House  proceedings. 

Colimfxbia  Cable  TV  has  made  this  pos- 
sible by  adding  the  services  of  the  cable 
satellite  public  affairs  network  (C- 
SPAN).  This  special  event  is  being 
marked  by  appropriate  ceremonies  to 
which  public  officials  and  dignitaries 
have  been  invited. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  officials 
of  Columbia  Cable  TV  for  expanding 
their  broadcast  services  in  this  way.  It 
is  important  that  all  Americans  know 
what  their  Government  is  doing,  and  it 
is  public  mindedness  such  as  this  that 
will  achieve  that  end. 

I  believe  that  increased  accessibility 
to  live  coverage  of  these  proceedings  will 
not  only  generate  greater  public  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  this  institu- 
tion, but  also  prcHnote  greater  public  in- 
terest and  participation  in  civic  affairs. 


better  spent  on  energy  production  and 
satisfy  consumer  needs. 


BIG  OIL  SHOULD  NOT  CONTROL 
PLOW  OP  NATION'S  LIFEBLOOD 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  all 
the  folks  down  there  in  Columbia,  S.C, 
to  know  they  have  got  a  good  Congress- 
man here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  international  scenario  developing 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  not  abandon 
the  American  consumer  at  home. 

The  major  oil  companies  are  once 
again  scheduled  to  announce  their  quar- 
terly profiteering  picture.  One  company, 
Amoco,  already  has  broadcast  its  70  per- 
cent increase  in  profits  over  its  4th  quar- 
ter, 1978  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are  acutely  aware 
that  in  a  recent  OPEC  meeting  in  Ca- 
racas the  moderates  were  unable  to  per- 
suade the  other  Middle  Eastern  oil  pro- 
ducing states  to  fix  their  prices  at  any 
level.  We  also  know  that  the  price  of  this 
black  gold  has  been  steadily  increasing 
at  a  rate  almost  as  dramatic  as  gold 
bullion. 

Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  these 
major  oil  companies  to  realize  the  signif- 
icance of  their  present  profiteering.  As 
the  cost  of  this  necessity  to  the  con- 
sumer skjo-ockets,  the  number  of  people 
who  can  afford  it  plxmimets. 

We  must  not  allow  big  oil  to  control 
the  fiow  of  this  Nation's  llfeblood.  This 
Congress  must  pass  a  responsible  wind- 
fall profits  tax  so  that  these  anticipated 
windfall  profits  may  be  recouped,  and 


FEASTING  AT  THE  TABLE  OF  A 
CRIMINAL:  WHAT  PRICE  OLYM- 
PIC GOLD 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
3  weeks  ago  two  mechanized  Soviet  divi- 
sions ruthlessly  thundered  across  Af- 
ghanistan. With  alarming  swiftness,  So- 
viet muscle  installed  a  puppet  govern- 
ment, occupied  the  streets  of  Kabul  and 
moved  20,000  well-equipped  troops  ever 
closer  to  rich  Middle  East  oil  fields  and 
precious  warm-water  ports.  As  though 
history  had  experienced  a  terrifying  time 
lapse,  the  world  shuddered  as  Moscow's 
steel  fist  slammed  Afghanistan  just  as  it 
had  poimded  Hungary  in  1956  and 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

Considering  these  circumstsinces,  a 
concise  expression  of  concern  from  the 
Congress  in  response  to  Moscow  hosting 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  is  a 
must.  We  have  to  speak  as  one.  The 
guardians  of  human  rights,  the  protec- 
tors of  the  Olympic  fiame  and  those  who 
cherish  the  Integrity  of  Olympic  ideals 
are  listening.  Just  as  the  shock  waves  of 
Soviet  military  hardware  rolling  into  Ka- 
bul shattered  Afghanistan,  so  too  must 
the  impact  of  that  Soviet  invasion  im- 
press upon  this  Congress  our  responsibil- 
ity to  act.  The  Congress  cannot  condone 
the  vulgar  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  remaining  silent.  The  games  must  be 
moved.  An  international  community  ded- 
icated to  the  principles  of  justice  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  journey  to  Mos- 
cow. It  would  be  similar  to  our  feasting 
at  the  table  of  a  known  criminal.  Just  as 
there  are  other  places  to  eat,  there  are 
other  places  to  hold  the  summer  Olympic 
games. 

Moscow  is  now  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  summer  games  with  a  red 
carpet  that,  in  actuality,  is  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  casualties  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  imperialistic  actions. 

I  am  introducing  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  house  concurroit  resolution,  simple  in 
wording,  broad  in  scope,  and  worthy  of 
swift  and  positive  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  reads : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
{the  Senate  coTuyurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  call 
upon  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
to  relocate  the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Games 
to  a  site  other  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  purposefully  avoids  lan- 
guage advocating  a  boycott.  America 
pulling  out  of  the  Olympics  altogether 
will  only  make  our  athletes  additional 
victims  of  the  Soviet  invasion.  At  this 
point,  discussions  in  this  increasingly 
grave  situation  should  focus  first  on 
holding  the  Olympics  elsewhere. 

On  January  11,  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister Joseph  Clark  said  that  his  govern- 
ment "questions  the  appropriateness  of 
holding  the  Olympic  games  in  Moscow, 
and  will  take  the  lead  in  discussing  al- 
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temative  (sites)  with  others".  Britain's 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
agreed  on  January  17.  Greece  has  since 
renewed  its  offer  to  have  the  games 
returned  to  that  nation  permanently. 
Vice  President  Mondale  stated  only  12 
days  ago  that  holding  the  summer  games 
in  Mosopw  grants  legitimacy  to  a  coun- 
try that  "has  just  conunitted  an  indecent 
act  of  aggression."  Former  world  cham- 
pion miler,  Jim  Rjrun.  told  my  office  last 
week  that  the  "Soviet  Union  does  not 
deserve  to  be  host  for  the  Games."  and 
Robert  Kaiser  reported  In  the  January 
10  Washington  Post : 

There  should  be  no  underestimating  the 
■Ignificance  the  Soviets  themselTes  put  on 
their  selection.  They  have  been  treating  this 
Olympiad  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  their 
modern  history.  Like  Hitler  In  1936  .  .  .  the 
Soviets  are  preparing  a  great  propaganda  of- 
fensive for  this  summer.  Olympic  commit- 
tees In  the  West  may  sce  a  distinction 
between  politics  and  sports,  but  the  Soviets 
do  not,  and  never  have. 

Intelligence  sources  estimate  that 
Soviet  expenditures  for  the  Moscow 
games  will  total  about  $3  billion — or  twice 
the  amount  spent  for  the  1976  Olympics 
in  Montreal.  The  games  wiU  attract 
worldwide  attention  and  bring  badly 
needed  foreign  and  "hard"  currency  to 
Moscow.  Of  greater  importance,  how- 
ever, the  summer  games  will  give  Russia 
the  chance  to  work  off  its  massive  na- 
tional inferiority  complex— at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  country,  our  athletes  and 
our  allies  aroimd  the  globe. 

The  Soviets  should  be  denied  thsit  op- 
portunity. As  the  Miami  Herald  stated 
emphatically:  "There  is  no  gold  medal 
for  appeasement."  Our  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Kemp,  offered  convincing 
arguments  against  going  to  Moscow  well 
in  advance  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I  do  not  think 
this  great  country— and  the  people  we 
represent  in  this  august  Chamber — 
want  to  help  the  Soviets  sell  themselves 
to  the  world.  We  can  take  a  giant  step 
toward  avoiding  that  by  going  on  record 
in  support  of  this  resolution.  We  can 
lift  the  voice  of  this  Congress  in  one 
clear  and  indivisable  statement  to  the 
IOC:  "Move  the  Games. " 

If  history  is  to  be  at  all  respected,  and 
lessons  from  the  past  are  applied  to  the 
present,  then  let  us  remember  Berlin. 
1936  and  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  long. 
Illustrious  history  of  the  games.  The 
Berlin  Olympics  became  a  repulsive 
showcase  for  goose-stepping  Nazi  prop- 
aganda and  racial  purity.  In  the  wake  of 
Afghanistan,  and  as  the  international 
community  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
another  Olympics.  I  am  haunted  by 
echoes  of  Berlin.  If  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  does  not  share  that 
c<mcem.  and  blatantly  ignores  the 
frightening  similarities  between  Berlin 
1936  and  Moscow  1980,  then  the  inter- 
national athletic  community  is  con- 
demned, with  Moscow  being  the  execu- 
tioneer  and  the  preservation  of  Olympic 
ideals  the  victim. 


PAIRPORT  STUDENTS  TAKE  PRIDE 
IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mariu.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ^leaker,  patriotism 
and  pride  in  America  are  experiencing 
a  resurgence  today.  The  crises  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  have  unified  the  Na- 
tion around  a  commcm  cause.  Across  the 
United  States.  Americans  of  all  walks  of 
life  are  demonstrating  that  patriotism  by 
showing  the  flag  and  suxHXHtlng  our  Na- 
tion's pt^cies  designed  to  free  the  hos- 
tages and  rebuke  the  Soviets  for  their 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

On  Friday,  January  18.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  that  patriotism  at 
the  Martha  Brown  Junior  High  Schooi 
in  Fairport.  N.Y.  In  connectioa  with  my 
visit  to  the  school  to  present  an  Ameri- 
can flag,  the  school's  principal.  Calvin 
Dyermond,  organized  a  very  imm^ssive 
and  moving  program,  beginning  with  the 
school's  choir.  Under  the  directioQ  of 
Miss  Patricia  Smith,  the  choir  first  sang 
their  rendiUon  of  the  "Hallelujah"  fol- 
lowed by  "America  the  Beautiful."  The 
patriotic  tone  of  the  occasion,  enhanced 
by  a  variety  of  posters  depicting  what^ 
each  student  felt  best  expressed  his  or 
her  idea  of  America,  was  further  carried 
out  when  two  students  presented  to  me 
their  winning  essays  entitled,  "What 
America  Means  to  Me." 

The  two  students,  Lisa  MonopoU,  7th 
grade,  and  Diana  Meiggs.  8th  grade, 
competed  with  their  respective  class- 
mates in  the  essay  contest.  In  my  opin- 
ion, their  essays  capture  the  attitude  of 
the  country  and  the  pride  Americans 
have  in  the  United  States.  Their  essays 
follow  and  I  commend  than  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

What  the  AMzaicAir  Fuus  MzAirs  to  Mx 
(By  DUna  IMgga) 
•When  I  see  the  American  Flag  It  reminds 
me  of  a  stable  and  concerned  government, 
with  the  people's  wetfare  at  heart.  The  fact 
that  It  Is  recognized  throughout  the  world 
because  of  the  many  htmianltarlan  eflortB 
the  XJB.  has  dotie.  It  makes  me  proud  to  be 
an  American  beoauae  of  the  things  this 
country  stands  for.  FtweoioBt  concerning  the 
human  rights  and  freedom  we  have.  It  also 
gives  me  encouragement  and  a  feeling  of 
confldenoe  that  we  will  continue  to  over- 
come our  problems  as  we  did  In  the  past. 
TtM  stars,  to  me.  represent  the  unity  be- 
tween the  people,  states  and  our  govem- 
ment. 

What  the  Amekican  Fuic  Means  to  Me 
(By  Lisa  MonopoU) 
The  American  Flag  has  iQts  of  meaning 
to  me.  One  of  the  meanings  la  our  freedom. 
In  the  Revolutionary  War  we  fought  for 
freedom  and  won.  This  means  everyone  in 
the  United  States  te  free  to  do  as  he  or  she 
wishes  within  the  law.  The  flag  la  a  oymbol 
of  the  up«  and  downs  of  our  country.  It  Is 
a  symbol  of  the  wars  we  went  through;  su^ 
as  the  Civil  War.  War  of  1812.  World  War  I 
and  n,  and  the  Vietnam  War.  We  have  sur- 
vived where  other  countries  would  have 
failed.  We  have  gone  throu^  the  d^resskn 
and  also  recessions  but  we  were  first  to  make 
a  oar  for  consumer  use  We  also  had  the  first 
telephone,  the  first  light  bulb,  and  the  first 
plane.  We  have  gone  through  a  lot  and  will 
probably  go  through  a  lot  more.  The  fiag  Is 
an  Important  symbol  of  how  far  we  have 
gone  and  how  far  we  have  to  go.  The  most 
Important  symbol  Is  that  the  fiag  repieaents 
freedom. 


IF  OUR  HOSTAOE8  ARE  TTUSD 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  azid  was  glTen  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re> 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  %>eaker.  as  the  2d 
session  of  the  90th  Caagrees  oonvenes. 
America  is  faced  with  a  serious  inter- 
natlonal  crisis.  The  callous  Soviet  In- 
vaslm  of  Afghftnlirtiui  »^A  ttie  aocom- 
panylng  controveny  over  a  r'«Tr"rf' 
Olympic  boycott,  have  talDen  over  front- 
page precedence  from  Iran. 

No  American  needs  to  be  reminded, 
however,  that  50  Americans  remain  hos- 
tage of  the  radical  Taiamw*  stadatts  in 
our  Embassy  in  Tdiran.  Now  the  Iranian 
Government  has  ezpdled  American 
television  correspondents  and  Joonial- 
ists  from  that  country.  This  has  been 
viewed  as  a  move  toward  two  p«—»fl* 
ends:  First,  allowing  the  Revtdutlonary 
Coimdl  to  deal  more  directly  wiUi  the 
students:  and/or  second,  the  jMssiide 
^  trial  of  some  or  all  of  the  hostaces.  I 
am  terribly  concerned  that  the  ouster 
of  the  American  news  <«vanlzations 
may  be  a  pretext  to  bringing  some  of 
the  hostages  to  trlaL 

At  the  same  time,  Iranian  Foreign 
Minister  CHiotbeadeh  continues  to  call 
for  a  United  Nations  inquiry  into  the 
possible  human  rigjits  violations  com- 
mitted by  the  Shah.  This  particular 
possibility  was  discussed  with  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldhfdm  ^dten  be  re- 
cently visited  Iran.  Waldheim  has  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  United  Nations  in- 
quiry into  the  Shah's  regime  might  be 
used  as  part  of  a  craicfllatory  effort  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  hostages. 

The  fact  that  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  United  Nations  Inqfuiry 
of  this  type  demonstrates  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  United  Natimu  as  a  valid 
forum  for  human  rights  issues.  It  cer- 
tainly indicates  a  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations.  Why  not  submit  the  Tntomrtni 
regime  to  the  same  scrutiny  by  an  inter- 
national tribunal  into  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  Iran? 

lax.  Speaker,  the  United  States  should 
not  overlook  the  possibilities  the  state 
of  facts  today  presents  to  hdp  our  hos- 
tages. A  United  Nations  inquiry  would 
bring  woridwlde  attention  to  Iran's  out- 
rageous illegal  actions. 

I  propose  the  Uhlted  States  call  on 
the  United  Nations  to  make  it  clear  that, 
should  any  of  the  hostages  be  brought  to 
trial,  an  inquiry  by  the  United  Nations 
Cnnmission  on  Human  Rights  would 
proceed  immediately. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  oa  the  President  to  ask 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  to  convene  an  international  in- 
quiry by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  should  any  of  the  American 
hostages  be  brought  to  trial.  The  call  for 
the  inquiry  is  contingent  on  a  move  to 
bring  the  Americans  to  trials.  Such  an 
international  forum,  falling  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  the  overall 
authority  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  should  re- 
view alleged  violations  of  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Uni- 
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venal  Declaration  <m  Human  Rights, 
and  the  Vienna  Ccmvention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations.  While  stronger  steps 
may  well  be  essential  in  the  event  of  any 
trials.  I  nevertheless  feel  that  the  threat 
of  a  possible  international  forum  review- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Khomeini  regime 
mlgW  serve  to  discourage  such  trials  to 
begin  with.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  Join  with  me  in  supp<»ting  this 
effort 

Tlie  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  COH.  Rib.  — 

Wbereas  Irmn  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nattona  and  officially  espouaes  tbe  principals 
of  tbe  United  NatlMU  Cbarter  and  the  Unl- 
venal  Declaration  of  Human  Bights;  and 

Wbexeaa  Iran  Is  a  signatory  party  to  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Belatlons; 
and 

Whenmt  Iran  recognizes  the  functions  and 
authority  of  the  Ectmomlc  and  Social  Ck>uncll 
of  the  United  Natlcns,  and  Its  subsidiary,  the 
Oommlaslon  on  Human  Bights;  and 

Whereas  Iranian  students  illegally  seized 
tbe  United  States  Embassy  in  lyhran  en  No- 
vemtter  4,  1979,  taking  United  States  citizens 
hostage  in  violation  of  international  law  and 
human  rights  of  the  hostages;  and 

Whereas  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the 
Revolutionary  Council  of  Tran  have  Indicated 
their  support  of  the  students  and  these  ac- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Ketolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  eoncurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  should  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can hostages  be  brought  to  trial,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  call  upon 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
to  direct  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
to  convene  an  International  inquiry  commit- 
tee on  this  matter.  The  Committee  should 
be  Instructed  to  consider  aU  the  facts  and 
evidence  concerning  ix)e8lble  violations  of  In- 
ternational law  and  indlvldiial  hum&n  rights 
by  the  Iranian  students,  and  the  current  gov- 
emmoit  in  Iran.  Further,  the  Committee 
should  make  i^ipropriate  recommendations 
bade  to  the  Secretary  General,  the  General 
Aanmbly  and  tbe  Security  Council. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  is  faced  today  with 
serious  conflicts  aroimd  the  world.  Much 
of  our  difficulty  has  been  brought  on  by 
the  human  rights  policy  of  our  State 
Department. 

We  find  strong  resentment  from  these 
countries  when  the  n.S.  State  Depart- 
ment tells  them  how  to  run  their  inter- 
nal affairs. 

As  the  Bible  states: 

Let  he  who  is  without  sin  east  the  first 
stone. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  our 
own  human  rights  program  and  to  dis- 
continue advising  other  countries. 

As  an  example,  in  Argentina  we  have 
a  country  where  we  had  a  history  of 
friendship.  They  had  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter in  Argentina  with  kidnaping.  In 
order  to  meet  this  situation,  they  took 
firm  actlm  against  the  kidnapers  and  the 
terrorists. 

Tlie  State  Department  said  this  vio- 
lated human  rights  and  has  applied  eco- 


nomic pressure  and  unlimited  verbal 
abuse  firom  the  State  Department. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  steps  for- 
ward that  America  could  make  would  be 
to  concentrate  on  improvements  within 
our  own  country.  Tell  the  State  Dep>art- 
ment  to  stop  this  human  rights  advice 
for  the  world. 

Now  that  we  want  to  embargo  wheat 
from  going  to  Russia,  Argentina  feels  no 
ties  to  the  United  States.  Why  does  the 
State  Department  run  off  our  good 
friends? 


WHAT  IS  THE  QUID  PRO  QUO  FOR 
MOST-FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 
FOR  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  most-favored-nation 
status  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  been  pulled  from  consideration  today 
as  a  result  of  the  motion  we  intended  to 
make  on  the  floor. 

I  think  the  decision  was  a  sound  one. 
I  intended  to  seek  the  delay  because  I 
have  a  real  problem  with  the  White 
House  release  yesterday  of  a  State  of  the 
Union  Message. 

It  is  bloated  with  facts  and  informa- 
tion on  foreign  policy.  But  it  is  no  doc- 
trine and  it  gives  us  no  direction.  None. 

We  need  to  know  what  oiu-  foreign 
policy  is  and  what  it  is  going  to  be  to- 
morrow. We  need  to  know  whether  we 
are  going  to  be  strong  or  weak,  timid  or 
tougli,  direct  or  deceptive.  Carter's  for- 
eign policy  reminds  me  of  a  grade  school 
Christmas  pageant.  It  is  the  first  per- 
formance for  the  players  and  most  of 
them  do  not  know  their  lines. 

How  can  we,  in  the  absence  of  any 
foreign  policy  direction,  consider  most- 
favored-nation  status  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  I  am  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  move  at  some  point,  but  to  enact 
such  a  significant  measure  without  know- 
ing where  we  are  going  and  without 
knowing  what  we  are  going  to  get  in 
return  is  just  ridiculous.  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  the  Chinese  will  support 
us  in  an  Oljrmpic  boycott.  We  do  know 
they  will  not  support  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Iran. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  George 
Meany,  a  man  who  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  great  Americans  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. S(Mne  may  think  it  strange  or  in- 
sincere that  I,  as  a  Republican,  am  pay- 
ing such  tribute  to  a  man  who  normally 
supported  the  Democratic  Party.  But  I 
do  not  consider  it  insincere  to  praise  a 
man  who  was  one  of  the  staunchest  de- 
fenders of  freedom  and  democratic 
capitalism. 

George  Meany  was  a  man  who  under- 
stood truths  that  continue  to  elude  many 


of  our  intellectuals,  opinionmakers  and 
members  of  both  political  parties.  He 
understood  that  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Communist  regime,  one  of  the  first 
freedoms  to  be  destroyed  is  the  freedom 
of  workers  to  organize  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. This  is  a  freedom  we  often  take 
for  granted  but  which  we  should  appre- 
ciate as  fully  as  did  George  Meany;  for 
it  is  truly  one  of  the  foundations  of  our 
free  society.  George  Meany's  under- 
standing of  such  truths  led  him  never  to 
condraie  the  visits  of  Soviet  "trade 
unionists"  who  are  really  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Here  Meany  held 
firm  in  his  refusal  to  succumb  to  illusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Just  as  he  never  deluded  himj^if  about 
communism,  George  Meany  never  failed 
to  defend  the  fundamental  features  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  Never  fiag- 
ging  in  his  struggle  to  secure  better 
wages  and  working  conditions  for  Amer- 
ica's working  men  and  women,  he  also 
realized  that  labor  cannot  have  jobs  un- 
less business  can  make  a  profit.  On  these 
questions,  George  Meany  was  wie  of  the 
great  defenders  of  the  idea  of  a  fair 
trade:  Workers  deserve  fair  comp«isa- 
tion  for  their  labor,  and  investors  de- 
serve fair  compensation  for  risking  their 
capital.  Meany  also  fought  courageously 
against  one  of  the  great  threats  to  both 
freedom  and  fairness:  Wage  and  price 
controls.  He  knew,  like  Adam  Smith, 
that  when  the  Government  takes  such 
powers  into  its  own  hands,  it  is  invaria- 
bly the  worker  and  his  wages  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  such  a  govemmmt  assault 
on  the  free  market. 

George  Meany  also  understood  that 
only  under  the  kind  of  political-eco- 
nomic system  that  we  have  can  working 
people  on  any  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder  achieve  true  upward  mobility — 
the  real  essence  of  the  American  dream. 
He  knew  that  it  was  no  accident  that 
Americans  had  achieved  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Knowing 
this,  he  was  one  of  the  country's  great 
conservatives — a  conservator  of  true  lib- 
eral values.  An  honest  and  stubborn  man 
of  compassion,  George  Meany  deserves  to 
be  remembered  as  a  man  who  hdped 
protect  our  liberties  and  our  welfare  In 
a  way  that  few  others  have.  We  all  owe 
him  and  his  legacy  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude. 

IMMIGRATION   OF   IRANIANS   INTO 
UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  STOP 

(Mr.  WHriTAKER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHTTTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  15,  the  Associated 
Press  wire  carried  a  most  disturbing 
story  concerning  the  admission  of 
Iranians  to  the  United  States.  It  seems 
that  since  mid-November,  or  about  the 
t  me  our  fellow  Americans  were  taken 
hostage  in  Tehran,  nearly  7,600  Irani- 
ans— including  about  1,200  "students"— 
have  entered  this  country  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service. 

A  spokesman  who  gave  the  AP  the 
figures  said  INS  saw  no  inconsistency 
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In  admitting  Iranians  at  a  time  when 
Americans  were  being  held  hostage  in 
Tehran  and  he  added,  INS  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  block  the  entry  of  qual- 
ified Iranians. 

I  hope  you  share  my  sense  of  outrage 
and  bewilderment  that  this  situation  ex- 
ists, given  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran.  I  find  it 
truly  incredible  that  we  continue  to 
allow  aliens  from  Iran,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  to  freely  enter  this  country, 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  American  cul- 
ture, education,  and  technology,  perhaps 
even  to  become  part  of  the  American 
labor  force,  while  the  (3ovemment  of 
Iran  holds  Americans  hostage  at  our 
own  Embcissy. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should,  un- 
der authority  granted  him  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  entry  of  Iranian  na- 
tionals into  the  United  States  until  such 
time  as  the  hostages  are  released,  or 
imtil  normal  diplomatic  and  economic 
relations  are  restored  with  the  Islamic 
Republic,  except  In  individual  circimi- 
stances  of  grave  humanitarian  concern. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  important  resolution. 


The  President  and  Congress  must  also 
take  decisive  positive  action  to  improve 
and  increase  U.S.  intelligence  capabilities 
in  every  conceivable  way.  This  includes 
ending  the  cumbersome  and  duplicative 
requirements  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  report  its  covert  operations 
to  no  fewer  than  eight  congressional 
committees,  which  have  virtually  elim- 
inated CIA  help  to  pro- Western  and  anti- 
Commimist  forces  abroad. 

The  United  States  should  support  with 
money  and  arms  the  Afghan  rebels,  as 
well  as  pro-Western  anti-Communist 
freedom  fighters,  such  as  Dr.  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi,  the  African  guerrilla  leader  lead- 
ing the  fight  against  the  repressive  pro- 
Soviet  Angola  regime.  Congress  should 
also  cut  off  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  all  pro- 
Communist  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  needed  actions  in  response  to  recent 
events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  in  order 
to  prevent  further  Soviet  expansionism 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  and  peace 
throughout  the  world. 


THE  SAD  TRUTH  OP  EVENTS  IN 
IRAN  AND  AFGHANISTAN 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events 
in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  brought 
home  to  many  Americans  the  sad  truth 
that  our  military  strength  has  been  so 
eroded  that  we  are  unable  to  protect  our 
people  and  our  honor  in  Iran,  much  less 
deter  naked  Soviet  aggresslwi  through- 
out the  wc»'ld. 

The  pattern  of  rapid  Soviet  naval  con- 
struction and  ship  deployment  demon- 
strate that  the  Kremlin  is  moving  ahead 
with  plans  for  possible  further  hostile  ac- 
tion against  the  Perslon  Gulf,  Cf«)e 
route,  or  Caribbean  Sea  choke  points, 
through  which  Western  European  and 
U.S.  oil  and  minerals  must  pass. 

The  United  States  must  pursue  a  posi- 
tive forward  strategy  of  vastly  improved 
military  capabilities  and  a  reversal  of 
appeasement  policy  in  order  to  blunt 
these  Soviet  objectives. 

In  addition  to  substantial  increases  in 
our  U.S.  defense  budget,  I  believe  that 
Congress  must  now  move  ahead  to  build 
the  B-1  bomber  to  counter  the  new  So- 
viet Backfire  bomber  fieet,  and  insist  on 
deployment  of  the  neutron  artillery 
sheU. 

We  must  get  NATO  to  extend  its  nu- 
clear and  conventional  umbrella  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  maybe  even  to  such 
countries  as  Pakistan. 

The  President  shotild  replace  the  en- 
tire group  of  State  Department  policy- 
makers who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
discredited  soft-line  policies  of  appease- 
ment and  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  order  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
United  States  means  business  in  prevent- 
ing further  Soviet  aggression. 


THE  B-1,  YES;  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES, 
NO 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
first  day  of  the  2d  session  of  the  96th 
Congress  I  have  good  news  and  bad  news 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  loyal  opposition. 

The  good  news  is  that  I  believe  an 
overwhelming  response  will  come  from 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  to  support 
both  his  grain  boycott  and  his  proposal 
to  move  the  Olympic  site.  If  moving  the 
site  is  not  possible,  then  I  have  no  doubt 
the  minority  will  support  a  withdrawal 
from  the  games.  I  am  today  submitting 
a  resolution,  one  of  many,  I  am  happy 
to  see,  and  I  hope  under  majority  leader- 
ship we  can  put  all  of  the  resolutions 
together  and,  concurrently  with  the 
other  body,  take  direct  and  decisive 
action. 

The  bad  news  I  have  for  the  President 
is  that  I  will  be  circulating  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  with  the  original  delivery 
schedule  of  the  great  B-1  Peacemaker 
bomber.  If  this  great  aircraft  had  been 
in  production,  it  would  have  put  the 
President  In  a  much  tougher  position  in 
dealing  with  the  nightmare  now  imfold- 
ing  in  the  Middle  East.  I  expect  to  have 
over  two-thirds  of  this  House  signed  on 
a  resolution  to  resurrect  the  great  B-1 
bomber.  This  time  it  will  be  built  in 
the  great  State  of  Ohio,  no  longer  in  my 
State.  I  will  expect  that  resolution  to  be 
on  his  desk  before  the  week  is  out  and 
I  will  personally  try  and  give  him  a 
record  of  today's  session  tomorrow  so 
that  he  will  have  it  as  a  reminder. 

The  B-1,  yes;  the  Olympic  Games,  no. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  shocked  the  world.  Even  the  Third 
World  countries,  for  so  long  alined  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  matters  of  interna- 
tional concern,  have  voted  in  the  United 
Nations  to  condemn  the  Soviet  action, 
American  allies  are  deeply  troubled.  The 
Islamic  nations  of  the  Middle  East  and 


Central  Asia  have  clearly  called  for  So- 
viet withdrawal.  For  the  first  time  In 
many  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
isolated  from  its  traditional  base  of  sup- 
port and  stands  btf  ore  the  glare  of  ad- 
verse intematioDal  opinion. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  that  it  Is 
only  now  that  the  world  has  seemingly 
awakened  to  the  dangers  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism. For  too  many  years  we  in  the 
United  States  have  deluded  ouradves 
into  thinking  that  we  could  work  dosdy 
with  our  Soviet  friends  to  build  a  peace- 
ful and  stable  world.  We  believe  that  this 
was  in  our  common  interest,  and  that 
the  Soviets  would  do  nothing  to  seriously 
prejudice  that  interest.  Detente  was  a 
given  in  United  States-Soviet  relations, 
and  a  starting  p<tot  for  many  of  our 
subsequent  polides. 

So  now  we  know  the  truth.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  told  us  that  he  learned  more 
about  the  Russians  in  1  week  than  he 
had  learned  in  his  first  3  years  of  office. 
This  just  confirms  to  me  the  serious  and 
tragic  errors  which  many  of  us  saw  being 
made  for  those  3  years  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  government.  And  now  we 
face  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  it. 
We  have  been  presented  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli, and  to  our  dismay  we  have  found 
that  we  are  all  but  powerless  to  act.  As 
a  result  not  only  of  the  policies  of  the 
last  3  years,  but  in  fact  of  the  last  10 
years,  our  military  strength  has  declined 
to  such  an  alarming  point  that  we  are 
today  unable  to  credibly  project  Amer- 
ican power  or  influence  to  those  key 
areas  of  the  world  where  our  interests 
are  seriously  threatened.  To  rebuUd  that 
strength,  so  that  we  can  Indeed  defend 
both  ourselves  and  our  allies,  will  take 
time.  And  it  is  precious  time.  The  com- 
ing years  of  rebuilding  will  be  perilous 
ones  for  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the 
world,  "nie  boldness  of  the  Soviets'  move 
into  Afghanistan  suggests  a  new  aggres- 
siveness on  their  part,  and  a  confidence 
that  they  can  with  complete  impunity 
ignore  and  humiliate  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  the  world  community  as  well. 

The  problem  we  now  face  is  therefore 
long-term.  So  our  solution  must  also  be 
long-term— if  we  still  have  the  time,  m 
the  meantime  both  we  and  the  worid 
community  do  have  one  means  at  our 
disposal  for  dononstrating  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  cannot  operate  in  the  world 
like  pirates,  plundering  and  ptllaglng 
other  nations  without  fear  of  retribu- 
tion. They  must  be  shown  that  their 
actions  will  have  consequences,  and  that 
other  nations  do  have  the  will  to  say 
"no"  to  barefaced  aggression.  We.  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  can  choose  to 
boycott  the  Olympic  games  now  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Moscow  this  coming 
summer. 

The  United  States  should  not  and  can- 
not in  good  faith  participate  in  these 
games  so  long  as  they  are  being  held 
under  Soviet  sponsorship,  in  the  very 
city  where  the  decision  to  launch  the 
latest  war  of  Soviet  imperialism  was 
made.  I  therefore  believe  that  the  Uhited 
States  must,  if  we  are  to  retain  any 
honor  at  all,  withdraw  from  the  Olympic 
games  if  the  site  is  not  moved  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Kremlin. 
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Definitely  the  games  should  be  moved 
from  Moscow  to  some  acceptable  and 
neutral  site.  The  United  States  should 
offer  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  such  a 
move  if  that  proves  necessary.  While 
some  dislocation  and  inconvenience  can 
natxuBlly  be  expected  from  this  move.  I 
b^eve  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
what  would  be  a  clear  and  resounding 
statement  from  the  international  com- 
munity that  such  behavior  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  nation  is  unacceptable  and 
will  have  inevitable  and  s^t  conse- 
quences. 

For  the  United  States  to  go  to  Moscow 
this  summer  and  march  through  the 
Olympic  stadium  that  the  Soviets  have 
built  there,  under  the  Olympic  fiag  of 
international  cooperation  and  harmony, 
would  be  the  cruelest  of  farces  and  a 
tragic  sliir  on  the  honor  of  this  nation 
and  that  of  all  other  free  nations.  The 
United  States  cannot  do  this  and  remain 
the  leading  nation  of  the  free  world. 

I  believe  the  world  community  cannot 
do  this  either.  For  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  assemble  imder  the  Soviet 
fiag — the  same  flag  that  flies  over  the  in- 
vading Soviet  divisions  In  Afghanistan — 
like  frightened  sheep  will  be  the  clearest 
signal  of  all  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it 
does  have  a  free  hand  in  the  world,  that 
it  can  act  arbitrarily  and  with  impunity. 
The  Russians  cannot  challenge  the 
United  States  or  even  the  small  helpless 
nations  along  its  border  without  expect- 
ing the  Spirit  of  '76  to  rise  gloriously 
across  our  fair  land.  The  majority  of  the 
world's  citizens  expect  no  less. 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
AZORES 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  two  Azorean  islands  were 
devastated  by  a  major  earthquake  which 
left  at  least  54  dead  and  an  estimated 
29,000  homeless. 

Virtually  every  church  on  the  islands 
of  Terceira  and  Sao  Jorge  was  destroyed. 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  begin 
to  refiect  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
which  I  saw  during  my  trip  there  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  earthquake. 
Nor  do  they  reflect  the  extent  of  the 
damage  nor  the  scope  of  the  personal 
tragedy  for  these  people. 

Because  of  the  U.S.  base  at  Lajes  Field 
on  Terceira,  American  personnel  and 
equipment  were  there  and  began  mas- 
sive and  Immediate  emergency  relief  and 
recovery  operations.  The  response  of  the 
Portuguese  American  community  here  at 
home  was  equally  Immediate  and  gener- 
ous. 

But  much  more  is  needed.  Reconstruc- 
tion costs  are  estimated  to  approach  $100 
million,  which  is  a  heavy  burden  for  an 
ally  In  need. 

Therefore,  I  will  today  introduce  leg- 
islation to  authorize  an  additional  $10 
million  in  International  disaster  assist- 
ance funds  to  assist  with  this  recovery 
effort  and  I  would  urge  the  support  of 
our  colleagues  to  help  a  longtime  ally 
and  friend  recover  from  this  disaster. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  SUPERIORITY 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Soviet  Communists  invaded 
Afghanistan  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops  and  heavy  artillery  and  tanks,  and 
chemical  warfare  capability,  they  were 
doing  more  than  just  taking  over  an  in- 
dependent nation  outside  the  normally 
accepted  scope  of  the  Soviet  satellites. 
They  were,  in  fact,  announcing  to  the 
world  that  they  now  believe  that  their 
nuclear  forces,  as  well  as  their  conven- 
tional forces,  are  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  world. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  should  ignore  that  warn- 
ing; If  we  do  not  take  it  seriously  when 
they  signal  us  that  they  consider  them- 
selves to  be  superior;  if  we  do  not  take 
the  appropriate  steps,  we  have  made  one 
of  the  most  serious  mistakes  that  the  free 
world  has  ever  made. 


SMALL  BUSINESS— FACING  BIG 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  spent  the  most  re- 
cent working  recess  holding  meetings 
and  talking  to  their  people,  I  return  with 
a  strong  and  fortified  feeling  of  concern 
for  the  problems  our  people  are  facing 
out  in  the  coimtry. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  the  special  and  unique  prob- 
lems of  the  men  and  women  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  their  small  businesses  that 
are  the  backbone  of  our  economy  and  a 
major  suppUer  of  jobs. 

To  my  northern  California  congres- 
sional district,  the  small  business  com- 
munity is  vital  to  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees living  and  working  there. 

"The  principle  areas  of  concern  ex- 
pressed center  around  inflation,  energy, 
government  overreguJation,  liigh  Interest 
rates,  and  taxes.  They  are  saying  "Get 
the  government  off  our  backs  and  out  of 
our  pockets." 

I  want  to  relate  some  legislative  pro- 
posals and  suggestions  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  to  the  executive 
branch,  asking  that  they  give  priority  at- 
tenticHi  to  them. 

First,  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
support  of  a  number  of  tax  proposals 
which  will  bring  about  a  major  tax  re- 
vision and  reverse  the  trend  of  the  cur- 
rent system  of  disincentives  to  save,  in- 
vest, and  produce.  H.R.  4646,  the  Capital 
Cost  Recovery  Act  of  1979,  will  encoiuttge 
economic  growth  and  modernization 
through  increased  capital  Investment 
and  expanded  employment  opportunities. 
Through  accelerated  depreciation  the 
small  business  will  experience  faster  re- 
covery of  capital  costs.  The  bill  scraps 
the  complicated  depreciation  system  now 
used  and  substitutes  the  following 
quicker  and  simpler  system  of  writeoffs: 


10  years  for  buildings,  5  years  for  equip- 
ment, and  3  years  for  most  commercially 
used  autos  and  light  trucks.  Capital  for- 
mation and  increfised  earnings  are  fuel 
for  future  growth.  I  fully  support  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  corporate  surtax  ex- 
emption from  $100,000  to  $200,000  thus 
allowing  small  incorporated  businesses  to 
retain  enough  of  their  own  earnings  for 
this  growth. 

Another  measiu-e  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  is  H.R.  5050,  the  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1979.  This  measure  is  designed  to  reduce 
personal  and  small  business  tax  rates  to 
encourage  work,  initiative,  and  economic 
success.  Additionally,  I  support  a  revision 
of  the  social  security  tax  to  ease  the 
payroll  tax  burden  on  small  business. 
This  rollback  would  allow  employers  to 
hire  more  workers  for  increased  produc- 
tion with  the  same  payroll  dollars. 

Second,  the  Congress  must  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  check  the  overregula- 
tlon  by  the  regiilators.  The  plac«nent  of 
a  "sunset"  provision  in  all  Federal  pro- 
grams to  require  them  to  justify  their 
existence  on  a  regular  basis  has  my  full 
support.  Further,  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  that  would  authorize  Congress 
to  review  and  veto  executive  branch  reg- 
ulations which  needlessly  impede  the 
operation  and  growth  of  small  businesses. 
To  carry  this  check  on  regulators  one 
step  further,  I  support  the  establishmmt 
of  a  small  business  Administrative  Re- 
view Court  where  small  biisiness  people 
could  take  a  dispute  with  a  Federal  regu- 
lator and  get  a  binding  decision  at  mini- 
mum cost. 

Finally,  I  fully  support  and  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  require  a  balanced  budget  as 
well  as  legislation  to  place  a  ceiling  on 
the  total  amount  of  our  tax  dollars  the 
Government  can  spend.  These  are  two  of 
the  most  important  steps  we  can  take  to 
control  inflation— with  positive  results 
for  small  businesses  and  the  economy 
generally. 

These  measures  form  a  broad  tax  re- 
vision and  regulatory  reform  program. 
A  program  that  is  vital  to  provide  in- 
centives to  save,  invest,  and  produce. 
Initiative  and  innovation  are  the  key- 
stones of  productivity  and  economic 
diversiflcation— and  that  is  what  it  will 
take  to  get  this  country  moving  again 
in  the  decade  of  the  eighties. 


WELCOME  ABOARD,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  trick 
or  treat  usually  comes  in  October  this 
year  it  came  over  the  Christmas-New 
Year's  holiday.  I  am  sure  that  it  came  as 
a  bit  of  a  surprise— maybe  a  shock— to 
many  of  my  conservative  friends  when, 
over  our  recess,  we  witnessed  the  chame- 
leon-like transition  of  President  Carter 
from  an  appeasement-oriented  liberal  to 
a  hard  fighting,  two-flsted  anti-Commu- 
nist. Maybe  even  a  died-ln-the-wool  con- 
servative. Was  It  a  pubUc  relations 
move?  Now,  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
long  possessed  conservative  credentials 
might  be  a  little  skeptical.  Some  of  them 
find  it  a  little  hard  to  believe  that  a 
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President  who  lobbied  strenuously  for 
SALT  n,  canceled  the  production  of  the 
B-1  bomber,  delayed  Trident  subma- 
rines, canceled  the  neutron  bomb  and 
the  MX  missile,  kicked  our  anti-Commu- 
nist friends  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
the  face  while  saddling  up  to  Communists 
on  the  mainland,  could  all  of  a  sudden 
b<«in  to  change  his  tired  tune.  It  is  an 
election  year,  some  of  them  c(»nplain.  He 
Is  playing  politics  with  an  international 
crisis,  others  mutter.  Nonsense,  I  say.  Re- 
member, he  admitted  that  the  Commu- 
nists had  betrayed  him,  that  he  had 
learned  his  lesson — and  moreover,  it  only 
took  him  3  years  of  on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  19  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress, 
there  have  been  some  lonely  times.  My 
liberal  friends  have  questioned  the  legit- 
imacy of  my  anti-Conununist  position. 
The  leadership  of  this  body  has  refused 
to  consider  the  historical  patterns  of 
Communist  aggression  and  the  savagery 
of  their  attacks.  So  I,  for  one,  am  heart- 
ened by  Mr.  Carter's  turnabout  on  in- 
ternational affairs.  I  am  pleased  that  all 
it  took  was  a  full-scale  Invasion  of  an 
Independent  nation,  the  assassination  of 
a  president  and  the  execution  or  impris- 
onment of  hundreds,  maybe  thousands 
of  Afghani  citizens. 

I  must,  however,  warn  the  President. 
We  conservatives  do  not  compromise 
very  often.  We  will  watch  his  actions, 
not  Hoddlng  Carter  or  Jody  Powell.  We 
want  substance  not  public  relations. 
Since  our  Commander  in  Chief  has  been 
in  the  White  House,  we  have  watched 
while  his  State  Department  has  nego- 
tiated and  settled  for  strategic  inf eriori- 
tv.  They  fight  to  send  our  aid  to 
Conununist  nations.  We  are  now  pay- 
ing the  price  and  if  we  do  not  change 
course  quickly,  the  entire  free  world  will 
soon  pick  up  the  tab. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  our  new  con- 
servative President,  welcome  aboard. 
And  we  will  be  watching. 


"THE  SONG  DOES  END  AND  QUIET 
COMES"— A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  leave  it  to 
an  old  newspaper  reporter  on  sabbatical 
to  write  his  own  obit  better  than  any 
of  us.  I  quote  from  his  farewell  to  the 
House  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
after  serving  36  years  in  the  Congress : 

This  Is  goodbye.  I  leave  without  Joy  or 
regret.  I  leave  only  because  It  Is  time  to 
leave  .  .  .  The  foxtrot  has  turned  Into  a 
waltz,  and  regardless  of  what  the  poet  says, 
time  Is  not  an  endless  song.  The  song  does 
end  and  quiet  comes. 

Quiet  came  for  Eddie  Hubert  on  De- 
cember 29,  1979.  His  courageous  fight  to 
live  ended  at  5  p.m.  in  a  hospital  rown 
In  his  beloved  New  Orleans.  He  faced 
the  last  challenge  as  he  faced  all  the 
others  in  his  life— with  courage,  dignity, 
and  perhaos  most  importantlv,  a  sense 
of  humor.  During  the  last  3  years  of  his 
life,  as  progressive  heart  disease  left  him 


weak  and  debilitated,  he  described  his 
situation  thusly: 

The  grim  reaper  will  win  In  the  end.  but 
hell  know  he's  been  In  a  heU  of  a  fight. 

And  fight  he  did — until  his  gallant 
heart  was  stilled  by  a  massive  coronary 
at  78  years  of  age. 

We  said  farewell  to  Eddie  in  the  serene 
grandeur  of  historic  St.  Louis  Cathedral 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  last  day  of  the 
decade  of  the  seventies.  As  the  congrega- 
tion softly  sauig  the  benediction.  "Ttoe 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  one  could  al- 
most hear  tiim  say,  "Our  strength  stands 
as  the  world's  best  hope  for  jieace." 

He  is  gone,  but  the  influence  he  had 
on  the  direction  and  shape  of  this  Na- 
tion during  his  time  in  public  service 
lives  on.  He  believed  passl(Hiately  in  a 
strong  national  defense  and  dedicated 
his  entire  legislative  career  to  insuring 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  always  be  able  to  negotiate  fr<xn 
strength—  never  weakness.  How  forceful- 
ly have  we  recently  been  made  awso'e  of 
the  correctness  of  his  vision. 

His  legacy  remains,  but  the  warmth 
and  camaraderie  of  his  personal  presence 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  of  us  who 
knew  and  called  him  friend. 

In  those  last  months  of  declining 
health.  Eddie's  interest  in  politics  and 
public  events  never  waned.  Many  of  us 
enjoyed  telephone  calls  from  him  if 
something  particularly  tweaked  his 
interest — always  the  news  reporter  seek- 
ing the  reliable  source.  We  appreciated 
his  wisdom,  enjoyed  his  wit,  and  valued 
his  counsel. 

Certainly,  no  eulogy  of  mine  can  pay 
proper  tribute  to  this  great  American. 
The  real  tributes  to  Eddie  are  the  private 
and  personal  memories  that  will  remain 
keen  and  vivid  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
loved  him.  He  was  sm  exceptional  human 
being — as  husband,  father,  political 
leader,  and  loyal  and  supportive  friend. 

While  we  grieve  at  his  loss,  we  shall 
forever  remember  his  Joyful  life  and 
give  thanks  that  we  could  share  a  por- 
tion of  it  together.  Our  sympathy  toid 
our  prayers  are  with  his  beloved  wife, 
Gladys,  his  daughter,  and  his  four 
grandchildren. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  shall  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  the  warmth  of  his 
'  friendship  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  eulogy  delivered  by  Arch- 
bishop Philip  M.  Hannan  at  the  requiem 
mass  held  for  Eddie  Hebert  in  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral.  New  Orleans,  on 
December  31,  1979,  and  the  commentary 
published  through  the  Newhouse  News 
Service  by  our  former  colleague,  Otis 
Pike: 

"Act  like  free  men,  not  using  your  freedom 
for  malice  but  as  servants  of  God." 

These  words  epitomize  the  Ufe  of  Ctm- 
gressman  P.  Edward  Hebert.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  the  freedMn  and  support  of  his  fam- 
ily— domestic  and  national.  He  was  utterly 
dedicated  to  his  family — his  beloved  wife, 
Gladys,  and  his  daughter  Dawn,  her  husband 
and  their  four  children.  His  love  for  them 
was  so  deep  that  he  was  even  proud  of  the 
way  they  at  times  upbraided  him.  To  them, 
especially  his  wife  whose  sorrow  Is  multiplied 
by  the  fact  that  she  could  not  be  here,  we 
offer  our  heartfelt  and  dewiest  sympathy. 


Congressman  Eddie's  devotlan  to  his  fam- 
ily was  a  paradigm  of  his  service  to  the  coun- 
try. The  Nation  was  his  personal  concern. 
That  service  first  was  rendered  as  a  frill— 
reporter  and  editor  for  the  states  newspaper. 
His  characteristic  defense  of  the  truth 
launched  his  unique  career  in  Coo^vi*— "a 
reporter  on  a  sabbatical  leave"  whose  36  years 
in  Congress  is  the  longest  in  history  for  any 
Loulslanlan. 

He  knew  the  use  of  power.  He  knew  that 
freedom  rests  on  pow«r  and  right  needs 
might.  He  was  relentless  in  his  efforts  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  this  country  espe- 
cially during  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  ruthless  seizure  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Russian  Communists  just  a  few  days  before 
his  death  demonstrated  too  clearly  bow  cor- 
rect was  his  vision.  As  chairman  he  was 
noted  for  pennlttlng  a  free  acd  full  discus- 
sion at  the  meetings.  While  he  respected  the 
p>ositio(is  and  duties  of  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  he  rigorously  insisted  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  those  in  the  honorable  profes- 
sion of  arms.  He  demanded  the  investigation 
of  the  My  Lai  massacre  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
He  was  just  "Mr.  Eddie"  to  some  of  the  chiefs. 

He  was  always  very  suspect  of  ponqMslty. 
"The  lAst  of  the  Titans"  did  not  fully  de- 
scribe his  attitude  towards  pomp.  When  ac- 
cording to  custom  his  picture  was  to  be  In- 
stalled in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  be  called  It  "my 
hanging".  "Do  you  wish  to  come  to  my 
hanging?"  Was  his  mvlUtlon  to  attend  the 
event.  During  the  ceremony  of  unveUing  his 
picture,  which  certainly  was  not  done  with 
intemperate  haste,  he  leaned  over  to  me  and 
said.  "Look  at  them.  There"re  all  here,  from 
the  President  down.  There's  only  one  reason 
why  they  are  here — the  power  of  this  office." 
He  had  no  illusions  about  himself,  and  as  far 
as  he  could  prevail,  he  allowed  no  one  else 
to  have  any  Illusions  about  self-importance. 

To  me,  the  greatest  proof  of  his  tmder- 
standlng  of  the  proper  use  of  position  and 
power  was  his  decision  not  to  run  again  for 
office  in  1976.  His  principle  about  office  hold- 
ing was.  "Tou  have  got  to  be  able  to  be  tough. 
To  show  leadership  and  to  say  'no'  when  the 
occasion  demands  it."  Accordingly,  he  said 
"no"  when  he  decided  not  to  run  again  for 
office. 

He  loved  dearly  the  people  of  this  area,  of 
his  congressional  district  and  of  this  Nation. 
His  many  accomplishments  were  a  demon- 
stration of  that  love — from  the  Jtinlor 
ROTC's  in  the  high  schooU  to  the  medical 
school  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  all  the  cata- 
logue of  institutions  and  measures  taken  for 
the  welfare  of  this  country.  He  was  proud  of 
LoiUsiana.  He  fought  corruption  in  this  state; 
he  spoke  admiringly  of  colleagues  like  Hale 
Boggs  who  served  so  well  this  state  and  this 
nation.  National  honors  and  recognition 
never  meant  more  than  recognition  by  his 
peers  and  the  home  town  institutions — 
Jesuit  high  school  and  Tulane,  his  alma 
maters.  Delgado  and  other  institutions. 

His  accomplishments  were  an  expression 
of  his  concept  of  stewardship.  He  knew  that 
the  good  Ood  who  gave  him  his  life  and  tal- 
ents would  also  ask  for  a  reckoning.  He 
prepared  himself  for  that.  He  even  wrote  his 
Epitaph,  a  simple  "Rest  in  Peace"  in  Latin. 
Characteristically,  he  chuckled  about  it  and 
said.  "I  like  that  punch  Une." 

May  the  good  and  compassionate  Ood 
grant  Eddie  H«l)ert  rest  and  peace  forever  In 
his  divine  presence. 

'Baotz   HtBEKT  Couu>   Laugh   at   Amttbimc. 

INCLTTDDVC  HllfSkLT 

(By  Otis  PUe) 

Washincton. — I  got  a  letter  from  an  editor 
Isst  month,  critical  of  something  I  had  writ- 
ten. So  delightfully  abusive  was  this  letter 
that,  breaking  a  habit  of  some  40  years,  I 
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answerMl  it  forthwltb.  noting  the  fcxHlshnees 
of  the  editor's  views,  the  absense  of  his  logic, 
the  confusion  of  his  syntax. 

For  good  meastire,  I  threw  in  a  couple  of 
Irrelevant  but  damaging  allegations  about 
the  quality  of  his  education  and  raised  some 
questions  about  his  ancestry. 

I  have  fought  with  and  loved  that  man 
for  years. 

In  his  spare  time,  the  editor  had  served 
for  36  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  letter  he  sent  was  handwritten,  for  as 
he  stated  without  apology,  he  could  no  longer 
see  his  typewriter.  The  eyes  had  gone. 

A  lot  of  other  things  bad  gone,  too — and 
he  laughed  about  them.  But  a  newspaperman 
who  likes  to  type  his  own  stuff  and  can't  see 
his  typewriter  has  troubles. 

P.  Edward  Hubert  was  a  reporter  before  I 
was  bom  and  an  editor  when  I  was  in  high 
school.  His  repertwlal  beat  Included  New 
Orleans'  entertainment  spots. 

He  knew  by  first  name  the  Jazzmen  who 
made  Bourbon  Street's  reputation  and  the 
madams  who  made  that  of  New  Orleans.  The 
latter,  he  said,  he  only  knew  "professionally." 
Asked  whether  he  referred  to  his  profession 
or  theirs,  he  laughed. 

Eddie  Hubert  laughed  a  great  deal  when  I 
knew  him  as  a  congresman — great  belly 
laughs  befitting  a  very  large  man.  He  coxild 
laugh  at  anything,  including  himself — which 
is  a  precious  quality  among  both  editors  and 
comjnittee  chairmen. 

liong  before  he  became  chalnnan  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was  a 
Joy  to  watch  him  interrogating  witnesses  be- 
fore that  committee. 

Robert  Strange  McNamara  was  secretary  of 
defense  under  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  as 
brUUant  a  man  as  ever  appeared  before  the 
committee.  Most  secretaries  and  deputy  sec- 
retaries appeared  backed  up  by  platoons  of 
generals  and  squadrons  of  admirals  carrying 
briefcases  filled  with  facts.  McNamara  came 
almost  alone;  he  carried  the  facts  In  his  head. 

Eddie  Hubert  had  facts  In  his  head,  too — 
and  Judgments  that  differed  greatly  from 
those  of  the  secretary  of  defense.  He  always 
spoke  of  the  secretary  by  his  full  name.  Rob- 
ert Strange  McNamara.  and  lingered  over  the 
middle  one.  The  secretary  was  too  nice  to  re- 
spond In  kind  and  call  the  congressman  by 
his  first  name,  which  was  Felix  and  never 
mentioned. 

Watching  and  hearing  Eddie  Hubert  and 
Robert  McNamara  Joust  was  a  great  expe- 
rience for  any  young  congressman,  or  re- 
porter. In  those  days  reporters  didn't  get 
into  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  was  like  a  great  tennis  match,  and  the 
heads  of  30  congressmen  went  back  and  forth 
with  the  questions  and  answers,  ideas  and 
Judgments.  The  former  editor  shaped  ques- 
tions precisely,  and  demanded  precise 
answers. 

On  statistics,  the  former  biisinees  execu- 
tive had  all  the  answers.  On  Judgments,  they 
disagreed.  Vietnam  was  the  principal  issue. 

The  secretary  of  defense  was  trying  to  limit 
the  war.  The  congressman  believed  any  war 
worth  fighting  was  worth  going  all  out  to 
win. 

Vietnam  hurt  them  both.  The  secretary 
got  out  better,  retiring  with  honor  to  the 
World  Bank.  The  anti-military  fever  which 
gripped  the  nation  at  the  end  of  the  debacle 
left  no  room  for  a  hawk,  even  as  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

If  those  who  served  under  and  disagreed 
with  him  on  that  committee — but  knew 
him — had  made  the  decision,  he  would  have 
continued  as  chairman.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
which  was  as  liberal  as  Eddie  Hubert  was 
conservative,  as  dovish  as  he  was  hawkish. 
It  was  made  by  people,  most  of  whom  didn't 
know  the  man.  After  34  years  In  Congress. 
Eddie  Hubert  was  dimiped  as  chairman  by  his 
own  Democrats  In  1974. 

It  hurt  blm  badly,  but  he  served  two  more 


years  and  continued  to  laugh  at  everything. 
still  Including  himself.  People  who  had  voted 
against  him  got  to  know  him  and  knew,  and 
said,  that  they  had  made  a  mistake.  It  was 
too  late.  After  3fi  years,  he  went  home  to  New 
Orleans  and  great  honors.  His  alma  mater. 
Tulane.  honored  him.  His  Republican  suc- 
cessor has  his  New  Orleans  office  in  the  P. 
Edward  Hebert  Building.  The  military,  of 
course,  had  already  dumped  more  Installa- 
tions on  the  area  than  Louisiana  could  pos- 
sibly utilize.  He  made  no  apologies  for  that — 
Just  laughed,  and  took  the  credit  with  the 
home  folks. 

In  retirement,  the  editor  replaced  the  con- 
gressman again.  His  pronouncements  were 
pithy,  critical,  earthy  and  funny.  Last  week 
he  died. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  editors  ever  make  It  to 
Heaven,  but  I  hope  there  Is  room  somewhere 
pleasant  and  not  too  warm  for  a  big,  tough, 
courageous  man  whose  eyes  continued  to 
twinkle  even  after  they  could  no  longer  see. 


MESSAGE   PROM  THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Rxs.  331 

Resolved.  That  a  conunlttee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  is  ready 
to  receive  any  commimlcatlon  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

S.  Res.  332 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
Is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION AND  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 
AUTHORIZATION.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  514  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.   Res.   614 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt 
2*71)  to  authorize  approprlatlors  for  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Umted  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dl^ensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  tmder  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7.  rule  XVI.  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 


the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNETA) .  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN)  and  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  514  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  2471,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  and  U.S.  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1980.  This  is  an 
open  rule  providing  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  rule  provides  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  committee  amendment  now 
printed  in  the  bill.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Customs  Procedural  Reform  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1978,  which  is 
amended  by  this  bill.  But  the  particular 
amendment  in  question  provides  adjust- 
ments of  authorization  levels  to  reflect 
automatic  salary  supplemental  for  Cus- 
toms Service  employees  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
and  is  not  germane  simply  because  it 
provides  an  authorization  beyond  the  fis- 
cal year  addressed  by  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. As  a  result,  House  Resolution  514 
includes  a  waiver  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI— 
the  germaneness  rule — simply  to  allow 
that  one  amendment  to  be  considered  by 
the  full  House. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  one  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2471  provides  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1980  of  $14.- 
150,000  for  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  $446,857,000  for  the  Customs 
Service.  Since  this  bill  was  reported,  both 
Agencies  have  submitted  supplemental 
budget  requests.  The  appropriations  were 
adopted  last  September.  Due  to  the  sup- 
plementals  the  amount  appropriated  to 
each  Agency  is  slightly  higher  than  that 
contained  in  this  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  received  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  authorization 
level  equal  to  the  final  appropriation  of 
$15,130,000  for  the  International  Trade 
Commission  and  $447,457,000  lor  the 
Customs  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  the 
congressional  mandate  to  require  the 
Customs  Service  to  implement  the  long- 
recommended  regional  headquarters 
consolidation  from  the  current  nine- 
region  structure  to  a  six-region  structure 
It  also  would  require  reimbursement  for 
expenses  of  the  International  Trade 
C?ommission  in  connection  with  certain 
studies  during  fiscal  year  1980  requested 
by  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Speak-r,  there  was  no  minority 
opposition  to  this  rule  when  it  was  con- 
sidered by  our  committee.  I  support  this 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  514  so  that  H.R.  2471 
might  be  considered  by  the  House. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  at 
this  point  to  say  that  the  House,  after 
being  in  session  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress,  Is 
taking  up  an  important  matter.  I  know 
of  no  objections  to  this  measure.  It  was 
reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  a  voice  vote.  It  authorizes 
funds  for  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Just  goes  to  show  that 
this  is  a  working  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  362,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  70.  as 
follows : 


(RoU  No.  21 

YEAS— 382 

Abdnor 

Broomfleld 

Dougherty 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Downey 

Akaka 

Broyhiil 

Drinan 

Albosta 

Buchanan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Alexander 

Burgener 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Ambro 

Burltson 

Elear 

Burton,  Phillip  Edwards,  Ala. 

CalU. 

Butler 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Byron 

Edwards,  Okla. 

CampbeU 

Emery 

N.  Dak. 

Carney 

Rngllah 

Annunzio 

CaiT 

ErrtAhl 

Anthony 

Carter 

Erlenbom 

Applegate 

Cavanaugh 

Ertel 

Archer 

ChappeU 

Evans,  Oa. 

Ashbrook 

Clausen 

Evans,  Ind. 

Ashley 

Cay 

Pary 

Atkinson 

Cleveland 

Fascell 

Badham 

Cllnger 

Pazio 

Bafalli 

Coleman 

Penwlck 

BaUey 

Collins,  ni. 

Perraro 

Baldus 

Collins,  Tex. 

Pmdley 

Barnard 

Conable 

Pish 

Barnes 

Conte 

Plsber 

Bauman 

Conyers 

Flthian  . 

Beard.  R.I. 

Corcoran 

Plippo 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Gorman 

Plorio 

BedeU 

Cotter 

Foley 

Beilenson 

Coughlln 

Ford,  Mich. 

Benjamin 

Courter 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Crane,  Daniel 

Forsythe 

Bereuter 

D'Amours 

Fountain 

Bethune 

Dannemeyer 

Prenzel 

Bevlll 

Daschle 

Frost 

Blarel 

Davis,  Mich. 

Fuqua 

Bingham 

Davis,  B.C. 

Oarcla 

BlaTM>Jiard 

delaOatza 

Oaydos 

Boggs 

Deckard 

aibbons 

Boland 

Dellums 

Gingrich 

Boiling 

Derwinskl 

Qlnn 

Boner 

Devlne 

Olickmaa 

Bomor 

Dickinson 

Oonzales 

Bouquard 

Dlggs 

Oore 

Brademas 

DlngeU 

Oradlson 

Breaux 

Dixon 

Oramm 

Brlnkley 

Dodd 

Oraasley 

Brodhead 

Donnelly 

Gray 

Brooks 

Doman 

Green 

Orldiam 

-:.rics 

Sawy«r 

Ouarlnl 

Martm 

Scheuer 

Oudger 

Mathis 

Schroeder 

Ouyer 

Matsul 

Schulze 

Hagadom 

Mattox 

SebeUus 

HaU,  Tex. 

Mavroules 

Seiberilng 

Hamilton 

Mazzoll 

Senaenbrenner 

Hammer- 

Mica 

Shannon 

Bchmldt 

Michel 

Hance 

Mlkulskl 

Shelby 

Hanley 

MUler,  Calif. 

Shimiway 

Hansen 

MUler,  Ohio 

Shuster 

Harktn 

Mlneta 

Simon 

Harris 

Mlnish 

Skelton 

Hawkins 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Slack 

Heckler 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hefner 

Moakley 

&nith.  Nebr. 

Hlghtower 

Moffett 

Snowe 

HUlls 

Mollohan 

Snyder 

Holland 

Moore 

Spellman 

Holt 

Moorhead, 

Spence 

Hopkins 

Calif. 

St  Germain 

Howard 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stack 

Hubbard 

Mottl 

Huckaby 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stangeland 

Hughes 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Stanton 

Hutto 

Natcher 

Stark 

Ichord 

Neal 

Steed 

Ireland 

Nedzl 

Stenholm 

Jeffries 

Ntison 

Stewart 

Jenkins 

Nolan 

Jenrette 

Nowak 

Stokes 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  CBrten 

Stratton 

Johnwin,  Colo 

Oakar 

Studds 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ob«vtar 

Stump 

Jones,  Okla. 

Obey 

Swift 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ottlnger 

Symms 

Kastenmeier 

Panetta 

Synar 

Kazen 

Pashayan 

Tauke 

Kelly 

Patten 

Taylor 

KUdee 

Patterson 

Thomas 

Kindness 

PaiU 

Traxler 

Kogovsek 

Pease 

Trible 

Kostmayer 

Pepper 

UdaU 

Kramer 

Perkins 

Dllman 

Lagomarslno 

Petri 

Van  Deerlln 

Latta 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

Leach,  Iowa 

Preyer 

Vanik 

Leath,  Tex. 

Price 

Vento 

Lederer 

Quayle 

Volkmer 

Lee 

QuUlen 

Walgren 

Lehman 

Rshall 

Walker 

Leland 

RaUsback 

Wampler 

Lent 

Rangel 

Watklns 

Levltas 

Ratchford 

LewU 

Regula 

Weaver 

Livingston 

Reuss 

Weiss 

Uoyd 

Rhodes 

White 

Loeffler 

Rlnaldo 

Whitehurst 

Long.  La. 

Rltter 

Whitley 

Long,  Md. 

Roberta 

Whittaker 

Lowry 

Robinson 

WlUiams,  Mont 

Lujan 

Roe 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Luken 

Rose 

Wilson,  Bob 

Lundine 

Rosenthal 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Lungren 

Rostenkowski 

Winn 

McClory 

Roybal 

Wlrth 

McCormack 

Boyer 

Wolpe 

McDonald 

Rudd 

Wright 

McBwen 

Runnels 

Tatron 

McHugh 

Russo 

McKay 

Sabo 

Young,  Pla. 

Magulre 

Santlni 

Young.  Mo. 

Marksy 

Satterfleld 
NAYS— 0 

Zablockl 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Daniel,  Dan 

NOT  VOTINQ— 70 

Anderson,  m. 

Ooodllng 

Myers,  Ind. 

Aspln 

Hall.  Ohio 

Myers.  Pa. 

AuCoin 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Bonker 

Heftel 

Peyser 

Bowen 

Hinson 

Prttchard 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hollenbeck 

PurseU 

Burton,  John 

Holtanan 

Richmond 

Cheney 

Horton 

Rodino 

Chisholm 

Hyde 

Roth 

Coelbo 

Jacobs 

Rouaselot 

Crane,  Philip 

Jeffords 

Solarz 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kemp 

Solomon 

Danlelson 

LaFalce 

Thompson 

Derrick 

Leach,  La. 

Treen 

Dicks 

Lott 

Whitten 

Early 

McCloskey 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Eckhardt 

McDade 

Wolff 

Evans,  Del. 

McKInney 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Madlgan 

Wydler 

Fowler 

Maiienee 

Wylle 

Gephardt 

Marriott 

Yates 

Olalmo 

Montgomery 

Zeferetti 

Oilman 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Ooldwater 

Murtha 

D  1340 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  RouaMlot. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  RuaseU. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  w^wHib 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nunols  with  Mr.  Hinson. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  McKInney. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CalUomU  with 
Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Prttchard. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Doodling. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  HaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  AuCk>ln  with  Mr.  HoUenbeck. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  PhUlp  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Gephardt  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Bir.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  and  BCr.  PICKLE 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  2471)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  OOlUfRTES  OF  THB  WHOLE 

Axxx>rdingly  the  House  resdtved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  HJR.  2471,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  geitleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prknzel)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  C^o  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

HJt.  2471  combines  two  separate 
agency  authorlzati(»s  which  are  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

For  the  U.S.  IntematUnial  Trade  Com- 
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minion,  it  would  authorize  $14,150,000 
tor  fiscal  1980  and  require  that  the  Com- 
mls8l(Xi  be  reimbursed  by  other  agen- 
cies fc»-  studies  requested  by  those  agen- 
cies. The  authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion is  $550,000  below  the  amount  origi- 
nally requested,  but  $718,000  above  the 
original  fiscal  1979  level.  The  committee 
believed  this  was  adequate  to  meet  the 
increased  workloads  involving  anti- 
dumping complaints,  section  337  unfair 
trade  practice  investigations  and  the 
follow  up  to  the  Tokyo  round  of  the  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations.  Since  re- 
porting the  bin,  the  ITC  has  submitted  a 
Justifiable  supplemental,  and  I  would 
now  support  an  authorization  level  equal 
to  the  final  appropriation  level  of  $15.13 
million. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $446,857,000 
for  the  Customs  Service  and  provides  for 
adjustments  in  authorization  levels  to 
reflect  automatic  salary  supplemoitals. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Customs  Service  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1981 
to  implement  a  long-reoommended  re- 
gional headquarters  consolidation  pro- 
gram (from  the  current  nine-region 
structure  to  a  six-region  structure)  de- 
signed to  reduce  overhead  and  adminis- 
strative  expenses.  The  Customs  Service 
authorization  request  was  unchanged  bv 
the  committee  and  is  only  $4  million 
above  fiscal  1979. 

Again,  since  this  bill  was  reported,  the 
Customs  Service  has  submitted  a  sup- 
plemental, and  I  would  now  support  a 
new  authorization  level  equal  to  that 
contained  in  the  Appropriation  Act — a 
total  of  $447,457,000. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  authorization 
levels  we  are  recommending  contain  no 
increase  over  the  President's  budget.  In 
fact,  for  the  small  ITC  budget,  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  is  over  $1  million  less 
than  the  Agency's  request.  The  customs 
appropriation  bill  is  nearly  $3  million 
below  the  final  budget  request. 

HM.  2471  was  reported  to  the  House 
last  March.  Because  the  authorization 
totaled  about  $460  million,  it  was  not 
able  to  come  up  under  suspension,  even 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  noncontroversial. 

The  appropriations  for  these  agen- 
cies went  through,  without  a  point  of 
order  concerning  the  lack  of  authoriza- 
tion, because  we  did  not  want  to  hold  up 
the  appropriations  process,  and  because 
the  appropriations  figiires  tended  to  be 
generally  consistent  with  f.e  authoriza- 
tion figures. 

Nevertheless,  passage  of  this  bill  is 
important,  because  it  provides  an  essen- 
tial oversight  device  over  two  agencies 
whose  proper  operation  are  essential  in 
the  conduct  of  our  Nation's  international 
trade.  Failure  to  pass  the  bill  could  be 
interpreted  by  the  Agencies  as  a  sign  of 
lack  of  oversight  interest.  As  one  ex- 
ample of  our  oversight  work  this  year, 
we  have  helped  encourage  a  revision  iii 
the  way  that  customs  measures  oil  im- 
ports. The  new  system— which  has  just 
been  agreed  to— will  guarantee  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  our  oU  import  situ- 
ation. 

SMond,  we  do  have  language  provid- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  some  customs 
management  overhead  and  the  move- 


ment of  personnel  into  field  operations. 
The  bill  provides  that  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1981,  customs  is  to  reduce  its  re- 
gional headquarters  from  nine  to  six — 
thus  resulting  in  s(Hne  long-range  sav- 
mgs.  We  leave  to  customs  as  a  man- 
agement decision  the  choice  of  the  of- 
fices to  consolidate. 

Third,  our  expressed  concern  with  the 
heavy  use  by  customs  of  overtime  in  the 
inspection  process  has  resulted  in  in- 
ternal analysis  in  this  area  that  we  hope 
will  result  in  future  economies  in  man- 
power use. 

Due  to  supplementals,  the  amoimt  ap- 
propriated to  these  agencies  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  contained  in  our  bill. 
I  believe  that  in  the  conference  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  we  will 
agree  to  figures  identical  to  the  appro- 
priations figures. 

D  1350 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  Trade 
Sulx;ommlttee. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  Customs  Regulations  that 
recently  have  been  promiilgated. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows, 
during  May  and  June  of  last  year,  1979, 
some  very  serious  questions  were  raised 
about  the  Customs  Service's  ability  to 
monitor  and  measure  accurately  oil  im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  The  issue 
arose  because  of  some  proposed  regula- 
tions advanced  by  customs  which  could 
have  been  read  as  meaning  less  monitor- 
ing by  customs  officers  and  more  reliance 
on  data  that  was  given  by  the  oil  com- 
pany sources.  This  issue  was  discussed 
at  great  length  in  oiir  hearings  in  our 
Trade  Subcommittee  hearing  on  July  16. 

As  a  result  of  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  subcommittee  memliers  and  as  a 
result  of  several  meetings  with  customs 
officials  on  this  issue,  the  Custom  Service 
issued  new  proposed  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  7. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  does  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
chairman  share  my  view  that  these  new, 
proposed  regulations,  are  an  improve- 
ment and  should  help  assure  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  that  we  have  an  accurate 
count  on  the  amount  of  oil  now  entering 
the  country? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
a  leader  in  calling  this  important  issue 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  vigilance  in 
this  area.  Import  statistics  on  oil  have 
been  one  of  the  only  areas  in  which  the 
public  has  received  information  on  oil 
which  is  independent  and  which  is  not 
prepared  by  the  oil  companies  them- 
selves. It  is  important  to  maintain  this 
independent  measuring  service.  In  ad- 
dition, in  the  event  that  oil  quotas  are 
imixjsed,  it  will  be  particularly  impor- 
tant that  we  insure  the  most  accurate 
measurement  possible  of  oil  imports. 

I  believe  that  the  Service  regulations— 
which  I  understand  will  soon  be  issued 
in  final  form  with  only  minor  correc- 


tions— will  insure  the  maintenance  of 
an  independent  and  accurate  measure- 
ment of  oil  imports. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  this  issue.  I  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  will  follow  up  on  the 
new  regulations  to  see  that  they  are 
being  carried  out.  If  there  is  any  laxity 
in  this  area,  I  hope  that  we  could  con- 
sider amendments  in  the  fiscal  yea«- 1981 
authorization  b  11  to  insure  that  the 
Service  does,  indeed,  provide  careful 
monitoring  of  these  vital  imports. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  would  say  that  we 
will  certainly  make  this  an  area  of  active 
oversight  during  the  coming  year.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  will  help  insure 
that  these  new  regulations  are  carried 
out  with  vigor. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record 
at  this  point  portions  of  the  November 
7  regulations,  which  indicate  that  the 
service  is  acting  to  insure  that  public 
officials  are  present  for  at  least  one  of 
the  two  points  of  measurement,  that  the 
Quality  of  public  gagers  will  be  im- 
proved, and  that  the  treatment  of  oil 
Imports  among  various  customs  regions 
will  be  made  more  imiform. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  MEiryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 
Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
notice  that  consideration  of  this  au- 
thorization bill  has  been  moved  up  to 
today.  This  change  has  not  allowed  many 
of  us  who  are  returning  today  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  bill  very  care- 
fully. I  have  some  concerns  about  the 
language  in  the  authorization  bill  and 
how  it  might  affect  my  port,  as  well  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  and 
some  others. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  concept  of 
reorganization  in  the  bill.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  customs  office  is 
now  administered  through  9  regional 
offices  and  45  district  offices,  but  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  under  the  framework 
of  reorganization  will  call  for  6  regional 
offices.  Therefore,  I  have  some  questions 
and  would  appreciate  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

First.  In  voting  for  this  bill,  does  re- 
organization mean,  (first),  that  we  will 
be  closing  customs  offices? 

Second.  What  criteria  would  be  used,  if 
that  is  a  fact? 
Third.  What  is  the  timetable  for  that? 
Mr.  VANIK.  Well,  in  response  to  the 
issue  that  is  raised  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland,  let  me  point  out  that 
over  the  past  14  years,  since  the  1966-67 
reorganization  of  customs,  there  have 
been  nine  separate  studies  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  customs  service.  The  studies 
have  all  supported  the  need  to  reduce 
the  number  of  regions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,    the    customs    service    itself    has 
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stated  their  approval  of  the  need  to  re- 
organize. In  last  year's  hearing  on  this 
bill,  H.R.  2471.  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Customs  testified  that,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing him  exactly: 

It  U  my  opinion  that  we  could  decrease 
the  niunber  of  regions  we  have  and  that  this 
would  Increase  our  eSectlveness. 

Furthermore,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  analyzed  all  of  the  nine  stud- 
ies and  agreed  with  the  need  to  increase 
customs  efficiency  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  regions.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  report  also  states  that  while  cus- 
toms has  recognized  for  some  time  the 
need  to  reduce  the  number  of  regions,  it 
has  been  unwilling  to  do  so  because  of 
external  congressional  concern.  There- 
fore, this  bill  gives  customs  the  con- 
gressional mandate  it  needs  to  carry  out 
such  a  reorganlz£;tion.  It  comports  with 
the  recommendations  of  nine  separate 
studies,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the 
Customs  Service  itself. 

Now.  this  bill  provides  that  the  reor- 
ganization must  take  effect  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1981.  I  agree  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  logical  criteria  by 
which  the  agency  makes  this  kind  of  de- 
termination. 

n  1400 

I  know  the  feelings  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs),  and  the 
concern  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land have  with  respect  to  the  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans  districts.  While  these 
ports  are  lower  in  volume  compared  with 
some  of  the  others  at  the  present  time, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  growth  rate 
Involved  in  these  ports.  I  sincerely  hope 
and  expect  that  the  growth  rate  would 
be  a  part  of  the  criteria,  and  when  we 
are  reorganizing  the  supervisory  func- 
tion, we  will  take  into  consideration  this 
important  criteria  as  to  the  future  po- 
tential of  the  regions. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemtm  for  his  sensitivity, 
because  my  concern  is  exactly  that  very 
often  the  analysis  has  a  time  lag  or  a 
port  lag.  My  own  port  in  this  last  year 
alone  has  increased  its  activity  by  15 
percent.  The  year  before  we  had  a  tre- 
mendous drop  because  of  the  strike. 

I  am  concerned,  and  there  is  a  concern 
not  only  ahout  New  Orleans  and  Balti- 
more but  Los  Angeles,  Galveston,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Savannah.  They  are  all 
potentials  of  this,  and  from  what  I  un- 
derstand from  the  gentleman.  No. 
1,  we  are  going  to  close  some  of  them 
and  we  are  going  to  consolidate  some. 

I  would  hope  two  things.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  assure  me,  No.  1, 
that  as  the  agency  shares  the  criteria 
within  Its  office,  we  will  also  be  privy  to 
the  criteria.  Second,  when  the  gentle- 
man goes  to  conference,  I  hope  that  he 
will  approach  it  in  a  flexible  manner, 
because  I  do  feel  that  should  be  done 
and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  GAO  reports. 

I  am  very  much  for  efficiency,  but  I 
do  want  to  protect  my  port.  My  port  is 
undergoing  tremendous  chtuige  now, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  collections, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  this  will  hamper 
new  port  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to 
work  with  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
can  assure  the  gentlewoman  that  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  protect 
the  ports  and  I  will  follow  this  in  sub- 
committee. We  are  going  to  share  all 
information  we  have  in  relation  to  pos- 
sible changes  of  policy  and  the  criteria 
under  which  these  changes  will  be  imder- 
taken. 

I  want  the  gentlewoman  to  know  that 
we  will  pursue  a  positive  approach.  We 
are  certainly  going  to  be  mindfxil  of  the 
growth  factor  in  Maryland,  in  the  Port 
of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Ms.  Mikulski)  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs).  I 
appreciate  the  position  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vahik)  has  taken  in  this 
respect. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  represent 
some  very  important  ports  of  entry  on 
the  Mexican  border.  My  concern  with 
CusUmis  is  that  many  times  they  adopt 
criteria  for  personnel  levels  which  are 
possibly  workable  if  we  take  the  Customs 
Service  as  a  whole  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  this  creates  tremendous  hard- 
ships on  some  important  ports  of  entry 
such  as  I  have  in  my  district  and  we  have 
on  the  Mexican  border. 

So  I  bring  this  matter  up  only  to  ask 
for  the  assistance  of  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in  seeing 
that  the  criteria  used,  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman,  is  such  that  would  be 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  each  in- 
dividual port  so  that  we  might  have  suf- 
fcient  personnel  at  peaktimes  and  at 
the  necessary  times  in  the  individual 
ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
est of  the  gentleman  and  the  work  he 
has  done  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  , 
that  I  heartUy  agree  with  what  he  has 
suggested.  We  expect  to  use  very  careful 
monitoring  over  the  criteria,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  our  objective  to  be  sure  the 
Service  carries  out  Its  mandate  to  pro- 
vide efficient,  prompt  service  to  our  ports 
of  entry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  ,  and  again  I  commend 
him  for  the  excellent  Job  he  always  does 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  passage  of 
HR.  2471,  a  bill  providing  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  two 
agencies  over  which  tlie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  Jurisdiction — the  U.S. 
Cust<Mns  Service  and  the  International 
Trade  C(Mnmission  (ITC).  Actually,  ap- 
propriations bills  covering  both  these 
agencies,  which  incorporated  the  amounts 


authorized  by  HJl.  2471,  were  passed  by 
the  Congress  during  the  first  sesslcm.  The 
bill  before  us,  however,  has  significance 
beyond  the  funds  authorized. 

As  outlined  by  the  chairman  earlier, 
HJl.  2471  authorizes  $14,150,000  in  ap- 
propriaticHis  for  the  ITC  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  $446,857,000  in  appropriations 
for  the  Customs  Service  in  the  scune  fis- 
cal year.  The  ITC  authorization  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $550,000  in  the 
amount  initially  requested  by  that 
agency.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  re- 
duction is  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
will  require  reimbursement  by  other 
agencies  for  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  conducted  by  the  ITC  on  behalf 
of  t^ose  agencies.  Outside  studies  and  in- 
vestigations have  represented  a  consid- 
erable cost  for  the  ITC  in  the  past,  and 
the  committee  felt  that  cost-sharing  by 
the  other  agencies  involved  will  provide 
a  more  realistic  budgetary  approach. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  bill  before 
us  is  the  statutory  language  provided  in 
section  3.  This  section  requires  that  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Customs 
Service  must  be  administered  through  not 
more  than  six  regional  offices.  Numerous 
studies  over  the  past  several  years 
have  evaluated  the  operation  of  the  cur- 
rent system  of  nine  regional  offices,  and 
these  studies  almost  unanimously  have 
recommended  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  regions  and  districts  in  an  effort  to 
improve  operational  efficioicy  as  well  as 
consistency  in  the  application  of  laws 
and  regulations.  This  legislation  gives 
specific  direction  to  the  Customs  Service 
to  consolidate  their  organizational  struc- 
ture over  the  next  2  years  and  yet  leaves 
them  discretion  as  to  how  best  to  accom- 
plish the  end  result. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  language 
of  the  bill,  this  legislation  contains  care- 
fully prescribed  report  language  which 
indicates  ccnigressicHial  intent  in  three 
key  areas.  In  the  first  case,  the  report 
commends  Customs  for  its  recent  inter- 
nal reports  that  ixjint  to  the  need  for 
more  effective  use  of  agency  funds,  and 
indicates  congressional  support  for  action 
on  the  specific  problems  outlined  in  these 
reports. 

Second,  the  report  language  of  H.R. 
2471  expresses  serious  ccMicem  over  the 
increasing  amount  of  overtime  which  is 
expected  to  cost  the  Customs  Service  $70 
millicm  in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  commit- 
tee is  aware  of  the  problems  this  is  cre- 
ating for  many  Cust<Mns'  personnel  and 
their  families  and  hopes  the  Customs 
Service  can  take  added  initiaUve  to  alle- 
viate hardships  for  their  personnel  and 
reduce  costs  in  this  area. 

Piniully,  the  report  language  expresses 
strong  disapproval  of  the  OMB  recom- 
mendation to  collect  estimated  customs 
duties  within  3  days  after  entry  of  mer- 
chandise. Any  such  requirement  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Customs  Procedural  Re- 
form Act  (PubUc  Law  95-410)  which  the 
Congress  labored  so  long  on  during  the 
last  session.  This  earlier  bill  provided  for 
a  deferment  tperiod  of  not  more  than  10 
days,  and  a  drastic  reduction  of  this  time 
period  to  3  days  is  totally  unacceptable 
to  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  I  hope  I  have  con- 
vinced my  colleagues  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant bill  even  though  appropriation 
bills  covering  the  amount  authorized 
have  already  been  passed.  I  turge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  HJl.  2471. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  committee 
report  indicates  that  there  are  certain 
regtilations  which  have  been  proposed 
and  not  carried  out  by  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice relating  to  the  collections  of  duties 
within  a  certain  period  after  entry  into 
this  country,  and  that  part  of  our  report 
ought  to  be,  I  think,  underscored  and 
stressed  in  this  dialog. 

The  Customs  Service  proposed  to  make 
early  duty  collections  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  reasonable  business  practice. 
I  think  the  committee  report  is  quite 
qieciflc  in  that  regard,  and  we  expect 
that  the  Customs  Service  will  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
gional offices  which  have  been  discussed 
and  the  reorganization  which  this  bill 
mandates  at  least  by  the  end  of  1981,  it 
is  important  that  we  reorganize.  I  am 
sure  that  the  committee  will  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  see  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion is  carried  out  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

But  in  this  bill,  as  many  of  us  know, 
ttiere  were  not  enough  customs  agents 
authorized  to  do  the  kind  of  Job  the 
committee  really  thought  was  necessary. 
The  cwnmittee's  attempt  will  be  to  have 
a  better  Customs  Service  by  reducing 
some  of  the  overhead  and  trying  to  put 
more  agents  on  the  job  to  do  a  better  Job 
In  each  of  oiu-  ports.  We  are  not  going  to 
try  to  reorganize  or  establish  a  regional 
office  for  each  port  that  wants  one.  What 
we  need  is  good  local  customs  service  and 
enough  customs  agents  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  what  this 
ctMnmittee  is  going  to  try  to  do. 

Mr.  Chturman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Vaitder  Jagt)  . 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  suK)ort  of  HJl.  2471,  the  authori- 
zation for  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Customs  Service. 

The  authorization  for  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  is  slightly  above 
that  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  somewhat 
below  the  request  of  the  Commission. 
The  committee  thought  that  it  was  in 
order  to  provide  somewhat  of  an  increase 
because  of  the  increased  load  of  anti- 
dumiring  and  tmf  air  trade  practices  that 
the  Commission  is  considering  at  this 
time. 

In  real  dollars  the  authorization  for 
the  Customs  Service  is  less  than  that  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  but  the  committee  has 
some  concern  about  that.  In  enforcement 
sometimee  the  spending  of  a  dollar  ac- 
tually increases  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

We  are  all  concerned  also  about  pos- 
aibly  beefing  up  activities  directed 
mgainst  the  smuggling  of  dope  and  nar- 
cotics into  this  country.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  tight  budgetary  restrictions 
we  are  under  on  the  committee,  that 
•mount  was  not  increased. 

Hie  third  section  of  the  bill  was  di- 


rected to  the  reorganization  reconunend- 
ed  in  nine  separate  studies  by  the  GAO. 
We  ask  the  Customs  Service  to  reorga- 
nize into  six  different  districts  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

There  are  three  other  recommenda- 
tions we  make  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  have  been  discussed  by  the 
distingiiished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzxl)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
legislation,  and  it  should  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Vander  Jagt)  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  distinguished  gentleman  tvom 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  measure  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  it.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  appropriate  to  the  increasingly 
difficult  mission  of  the  CTustom  Service 
and  the  growing  case  load  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  While  criti- 
cisms can  be  levied  at  these  institutions 
for  the  inadequateness  of  the  pctst,  we 
have  little  choice  but  to  extend  and  fi- 
nance their  functions  and  I  believe  the 
committee  has  done  a  good  job  in  balanc- 
ing against  our  fiscal  pressures  the  im- 
portance of  the  Government  functions. 

I  support  the  measure  without  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLE  I  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume,  and  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Trade,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanix)  . 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  take  this  time  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt),  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  for 
their  splendid  cooperation  and  support  of 
this  legislation. 

On  our  subcommittee,  we  have  no  pwir- 
tisan  positions.  We  make  what  I  believe 
are  solid,  economic  decisions.  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  very  high 
level  of  objectivity  in  our  process. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chainnan  for  his  contribution  and  I 
concur  in  his  estimate  of  how  the  com- 
mittee works  and  the  way  we  hope  we 
produce  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2471 
providing  fiscal  year  1980  authorization 
for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Ciistoms  Service. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Tobacco 
Subcmnmlttee  I  am  particularly  inter- 
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ested  in  an  item  imder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Customs  Service.  The  Service  has 
before  it  a  petition  requesting  that  it 
change  its  present  practices  of  classify- 
ing imported  tobacco.  Since  the  decision 
on  this  petition  will  have  a  direct  eco- 
nomic impcu:t  on  thousands  of- tobacco 
producers,  I  hope  that  the  Customs 
Service  can  make  a  speedy  decision  on 
the  petition. 

The  petition  alleges  that  the  Customs 
Service  has  been  incorrectly  classifying 
large  quantities  of  imported  tobacco  as 
"scrap"  instead  of  "stemmed  filler  leaf." 
ITie  duty  on  imported  scrap  tobacco 
stands  at  16.1  cents  per  pound  while  the 
duty  on  stemmed  filler  cigarette  leaf  is 
45  cents  per  pound.  Obviously,  there  is 
a  tremendous  financial  incentive  for  an 
importer  to  have  his  tobacco  classified 
as  scrap. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
concluded  that  the  Custom  Service  has 
indeed  been  misclassifying  tobacco  im- 
ports, costing  the  taxpayers  as  much  as 
$188  million  in  import  duties  over  the 
last  10  years.  In  addition,  scrap  imports 
may  be  depressing  the  market  price  for 
tobacco  produced  by  American  farmers. 

Scrap  tobacco  imports  have  increased 
tremendously  in  recent  years,  but  im- 
ports of  stemmed  leafs  have  held  c<hi- 
stant.  In  1969  scrap  imports  totaled 
fewer  than  59  million  pounds.  By  1978 
they  had  jumped  to  over  119  million 
poimds.  This  rising  trend  has  continued 
according  to  the  December  1979  Tobacco 
Situation  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  states  that  US. 
tob£u:co  imports  increased  by  one-fifth 
above  the  previous  year.  Scrap  tobacco 
accounted  for  the  gain. 

The  present  tariff  schedules  were 
never  intended  to  allow  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  tobacco  imports  to  be  classified 
as  scrap.  The  term  "scrap"  implies 
waste.  The  imiwrts  being  classified  as 
scrap  do  not  consist  of  waste  tobacco, 
but  are  instead  good  quality  tobacco  cut 
into  small  strips  for  subsequent  use  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cigarettes. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  indicate  my  concern  about  this  grow- 
ing problem  and  urge  that  the  customs 
Service  address  itself  to  the  situation 
promptly  by  expediting  its  decision  on 
the  pending  petition  for  reclassification. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
goitleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
underline  what  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  has  just  said 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  view  with  alarm  that 
the  Government  has  lost  in  10  years  $188 
million  because,  as  the  GAO  said  in  a 
very  thorough  report  that  they  gave  us  m 
November  1979,  the  Customs  Service  has 
misinterpreted  its  own  regulations.  The 
tobacco  companies  like  tobacco  being 
classified  as  scrap  because  It  is  16  cents  a 
pound.  But  they  use  it  as  filler  in  a  to- 
bacco product  like  a  cigarette.  The  im- 
port duty  should  be  45  cents  a  pound, 
as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  has  just  pointed  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  OAO  summary,  they 
say: 
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Because  of  these  clrciunatances.  leglsutlon 
clearly  setting  forth  oongreaBional  wishes  on 
tobacco  classification  may  be  a  quicker 
means  of  settling  the  matter.  However,  the 
fault  lies  with  Customs'  Interpretation  of  the 
tariff  schedule  rather  than  the  schedules 
themselvea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  this  legis- 
lation and  want  to  see  it  overwhelmingly 
passed.  But  we  hope  that  the  chairman 
will  send  a  good,  strong  message  to  this 
part  of  our  Government  that  they  should 
not  give  special  preference  of  this  type  to 
imported  tobacco  but  should  follow  their 
own  regulations  so  that  we  do  not  lose 
another  $200  million  in  import  duties. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  in  response  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose),  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones),  the 
cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  To- 
bacco, I  want  to  thank  both  Members  for 
raising  these  issues  which  are  raised  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report  of 
November  6. 

As  both  gentlemen  have  indicated,  the 
report  is  an  extraordinarily  strong  one  in 
indicating  the  recent  Customs  classifica- 
tion has  been  in  error.  The  report  con- 
cludes that  legislation  clearly  setting 
forth  congressional  wishes  on  tobacco 
classification  may  be  a  quicker  means  of 
settling  the  matter. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members 
is  that,  before  legislating  in  the  area. 
I  would  like  to  obtain  the  comments  of 
the  Department,  the  Customs  Service, 
and  the  International  Trade  CcHnmls- 
sion.  I  will  be  happy  to  ask  that  these 
reports  come  to  us  (Hi  an  expedited  basis. 

I  think  that  if  the  Service  fails  to  come 
up  with  a  proper  classification  within 
a  reasonable  time,  I  would  assure  both 
gentlemen  that  our  subcommittee  would 
be  very  happy  tc  entertain  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  reclassification  prob- 
lem. But  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the 
administration  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect it  through  the  administrative  proc- 
ess during  this  short  period  of  time; 
and  if  it  does  not  come,  then  the  gentle- 
men can  be  assured  that  our  subcommit- 
tee will  be  very  happy  to  take  up  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  reclassification 
issue  in  conformity  with  the  objectives 
and  with  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ation- 
son).       

Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
spent  7  years  in  the  Bureau  of  (Customs 
under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations as  Director  of  (Customs  for  the 
Port  of  Pittsburgh  and  as  an  adviser  to 
the  regional  commission  of  customs  in 
Baltimore  at  the  time  when  there  were 
47  ports  in  this  country  and  before  the 
reduction  to  9  districts.  So  I  naturally 
have  an  interest  in  what  happens  in 
the  subcommittee  involving  the  Bureau 
of  Customs. 

Beyond  that,  I  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
obtain  information  relative  to  the  as- 
sessments and  fines  that  are  charged  to 


importers  for  illegal  dumping  in  this 
country,  and  without  too  much  success. 
As  a  result  of  that,  I  have  gone  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  to  try  to 
acquire  these  figures.  They  have  asked 
for  an  extension.  I  hope  that  we  will 
obtain  it. 

I  will  ask  the  chairman,  during  his  ac- 
tivities in  this  subcommittee  effort,  that 
we  try  to  find  just  how  much  steel  and 
other  commodities  are  dumped  into  this 
country,  what  fines  and  assessments  have 
been  levied,  and  what  the  collection  rec- 
ord has  been. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  HJl.  2471, 
providing  fiscal  year  1980  funding  fw 
the  International  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Customs  Service,  will  be  considered 
as  the  first  item  of  business  after  recon- 
vening the  2d  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. I  sincerely  wish  Members  could 
have  had  more  time  after  the  district 
work  period  to  carefully  consider  the 
many  problems  being  experienced  by 
Customs  and  possible  soluticHis  to  those 
probl«ns. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates, 
(Customs  will  inspect  "only  about  1  per- 
cent of  all  containerized  shipments,  de- 
spite tests  showing  that  increased  in- 
spection would  result  in  significant  in- 
crease in  revenue."  (Customs  "is  able  to 
intercept  and  inspect  only  a  smsdl  pro- 
portion of  the  aircrait  illegally  entering 
the  United  States,  many  of  which  carry 
narcotics."  Customs  will  be  stretched 
thin  by  its  many  resp<xisibilities  imder 
the  new  trade  laws  oiacted  last  year. 
(Customs  has  been  shocked  by  rep<»ls  of 
illegal  activities  by  inspectors  at  certain 
ports.  And,  for  Members  like  myself  who 
are  interested  in  determining  how  effec- 
tively our  antidumping  and  other  trade 
laws  are  being  enforced,  customs  contin- 
ues unable  to  provide  needed  data  in  us- 
able form. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  this 
year  marks  the  first  annual  budget  re- 
view for  Customs.  Such  close  oversight  is 
necessary.  And  I  am  very  encouraged  by 
the  statement  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  that — 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee to  conduct  an  In-depth  examination 
of  the  customs  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  win  Involve  a  follow-up  on  the 
problem  areas  raised  this  year,  as  well  as 
looking  Into  other  matters  within  customs 
Jurisdiction. 

Customs  is  an  important  Federal  agen- 
cy and  its  importance  will  increase  in 
the  years  ahead  as  international  trade 
continues  to  grow.  It  is  vital  that  Cus- 
toms do  an  effective,  efficient  job  of  col- 
lecting duties  and  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  Congress  intended 
those  laws  to  be  enforced.  I  look  forward 
to  the  "in-depth  examination"  the  com- 
mittee has  promised  for  the  coming  year. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  mention  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  that  the  Commerce, 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  the  very  able  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  has  initiated  hearings  into 


trade  matters  affecting  the  steel  indus- 
try and  is  considering  hearings  into  the 
reports  of  alleged  wrongdoing  by  cus- 
toms inspectors.  I  am  sure  that  Chair- 
man Rosenthal's  subcommittee  will  be 
generating  data  that  the  ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  find  most  useful 
during  the  coming  year. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  might  say,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman,  thai  we  are  currently 
going  over  this  issue.  We  expect  to  have  a 
statement  made  sometime  by  the  middle 
of  February  on  this  very  issue.  The  gen- 
tleman has  raised  a  very  important,  es- 
sential matter  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  report  for  the  gen- 
tleman sometime  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr.  ATKINSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  before  we  conclude, 
there  have  been  questions  about  recent 
Federal  Grand  Jury  investigations  of 
U.S.  Customs'  Service  employees  In  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Let  me  say  that 
the  evidence  for  these  charges  was  col- 
lected by  an  ongoing,  intensive,  internal 
probe  by  Customs  Service  Special 
Agents.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
New  Jersey  who  is  heading  up  thie  In- 
quiry has  stated  that  "the  Customs 
Service  is  to  be  commended  for  its  ef- 
forts, for  vividly  demonstrating  such 
integrity  and  resolve." 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  charges  of 
bribery  and  corruption  within  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  The  Trade  Subcommittee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Agency, 
will  continue  its  active  oversight  of  Cus- 
toms' operations.  We  certainly  need  to 
examine  the  conditions  and  practices 
that  allowed,  and  perhaps  even  fostered, 
the  development  of  these  activities.  For 
example,  allowing  Customs  employees — 
frcMn  the  chief  supervisory  personnel  to 
the  on-line  inspector — to  remain  in  one 
location  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time 
creates  sm  environment  where  the  op- 
portunities for  bribery  and  corruption 
are  greatly  increased.  The  subcommittee 
will  be  kx^ing  into  all  of  these  problems 
throughout  the  year. 

However,  let  me  sigain  emi^asize  that 
I  have  received  personal  assurances 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  that 
the  Internal  Integrity  Unit  of  the 
Agency  is  continuing  to  work  closdy 
with  the  U.8.  attorney's  office  in  pur- 
suing allegations  of  corruption  within 
the  Service.  In  a  meeting  with  the  Com- 
missioner earlier  this  week,  I  empha- 
sized the  great  need  to  have  the  existing 
investigations  continue,  with  vigor, 
wherever  the  evidence  may  lead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

D  1440 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  C3IAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  arid  Hoxue 
of  Rejneaentatityea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SzCnON    1.    AUTHOBIZATION     TOR    THX     UNITKD 

States  Intxrnatiomai.  Tsaoe 
Commission. 

Pmrmgraph  (2)  of  section  330(e)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U^.C.  1330(e)(2))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Ck>m mission  for  necessary  ex- 
penses for  fiscal  year  1980  not  to  exceed  tl4,- 
150.000.  No  part  of  any  sum  that  Is  appropri- 
ated under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  by  the  Ckjmmlsslon  for 
the  making  of  any  special  study,  investlga- 
tton,  or  report  that  Is  requested  by  any 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  unless  that 
agency  reimburses  the  Commission  for  the 
cost  thereof.". 

sac.  2.  autbokization     po«     th«     united 
States  Customs  Service. 
Section  301  of  the  Customs  Procedtiral  Re- 
form  and    Simplification    Act   of    1978    (19 
US.C.  2075)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  301.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  not 
to  exceed  •446.857.000  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice for  fiscal  year  1980.". 

Sec.  3.  Obcanization  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Sexvicb. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  United  States  Customs  Service  is 
administered  through  not  more  than  six  re- 
gional offices  by  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  VANIK  (during  the  reading)  Mr 
CTiairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
therequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendment 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  strtke 
oin  line  23  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: for  fiscal  year  1980. 
,J,l^  ^f  "»e  flacal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1979.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  for  salaries  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  provided  by  law  to  re- 
flect pay  rate  changes  made  In  accordance 
jmh  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not.  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Acconiinely  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  LoHC  of  Louisiana.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  2471)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 


suant to  House  Resolution  514,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlnnan  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Livingston)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


P.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  P. 
Edward  Hubert,  the  last  of  the  titans, 
the  36-year  veteran  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  powerful  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, was  my  predecessor  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana.  He 
was  one  of  the  truly  great  men  in  this 
Nation's  colorful  history,  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  known  him.  He  loved  his  coimtry. 
and  he  fought  aU  his  Ufe  to  keep  It 
strong  and  secure. 

As  Armed  Services  chairman,  P.  Ed- 
ward Hubert  fought  constantly  to  main- 
tain a  strong  national  defense.  He  did 
not  believe  in  appeasement;  he  did  not 
put  much  stock  in  arms  agreements  with 
the  Russians;  he  believed  that  only 
through  strength  wiU  we  preserve  our 
freedoms. 

But  he  also  believed  in  tight  fiscal  con- 
trol of  defense  spending,  and  more  than 
20  years  ago  lead  an  investigation  of 
waste  in  military  contracts  that  resulted 
in  tighter  controls  and  increased  mili- 
tary efficiency. 

Mr.  Hubert  believed  in  a  strong  mih- 
tary,  an  honorable  military,  one  which 
upholds  the  highest  ideals  of  our  coun- 
try. In  line  with  those  beliefs,  he  insisted 
that  tlie  armed  forces  adhere  to  stnxig 
moral  principles  and  was  stringent  in 
his  criticism  when  they  did  not. 

During  the  Vietnam  war,  Mr.  Hubert 
headed  an  investigation  of  the  My  Lai 
massacre,  criticizing  the  mihtary  and  the 
State  Department  for  covering  up  evi- 
dence that  reflected  on  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

In  these  matters,  as  in  all  others. 
Chairman  Hebert  refused  to  compromise 
his  beliefs,  regardless  of  political  conse- 
quences, and  he  suffered  certain  political 
reverses  because  of  it. 
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But,  while  his  political  enemies  were 
successful  in  attacking  his  seniority  and 
depriving  him  of  the  chairnianship  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  they 
were  unable  to  break  his  spirit  or  to 
erase  his  powerful  influence  on  our  Na- 
tion's defense  forces  while  he  r»nained 
in  the  House.  Even  after  his  retirement 
from  the  House,  and  continuing  to  his 
death.  Chairman  H6bert  refused  to  be 
quieted,  and  he  spoke  out  publicly  when- 
ever events  troubled  him. 

Speaking  at  a  ceremony  just  before  his 
retirement,  Chairman  Hebert  spoke 
against  downgrading  the  military.  He 
said: 

It  Is  something  the  American  people  had 
better  understand,  that  this  is  their  coun- 
try. That  this  Is  the  country  they  were  born 
into  and  without  the  defenses  you  gave 
them — in  the  uniform  you  wear — Army, 
Navy.  Marine.  Air  Force  or  Coast  Guard— 
they  would  not  have  the  country  of  freedom 
they  have.    .   .   . 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength,  beating 
back  death  on  two  previous  occasions 
over  the  last  2  years.  But  that  was  a  war 
that  even  the  powerful  P.  Edward  Hebert 
could  not  win,  and  on  December  29,  1979, 
2  days  before  his  entrance  into  his  ninth 
decade,  he  died.  It  is  a  time  for  sadness 
for  all  who  knew  him,  but  our  grief  must 
be  tempered  with  the  knowledge  that  this 
was  one  life  that  was  well  lived. 

In  his  autobiography,  'The  Last  of  the 
Titans,"  he  captures  the  essence  of  that 
life  in  his  own  words : 

.  .  .  Despite  the  handicaps  of  the  loss  of 
one  eye  and  partial  blindness  in  the  other. 
I  can  say  that  I  have  had  not  one.  but 
two  successful  careers:  one  as  a  newspaper- 
man, the  other  as  a  Congressman.  I  have  put 
together  what  talent  and  intelligence,  wit 
and  charm,  nature  has  bestowed  upon  me 
to  grab  life's  brass  ring.  I  am  guilty  of  vanity 
and,  on  occasion,  autocracy.  I  am  not  beyond 
reproach. 

And  in  chronicling  some  of  his  many 
accomplishments  he  added: 

Most  importantly,  i  believe  I  have  played 
a  major  role  in  keeping  America  safe,  and 
free.  I  have  always  sought  to  leave  the  world 
a  better  place  than  I  found  it.  All  this  I  did 
while  serving  my  district,  my  State,  and  my 
Nation  with  an  attitude  and  lifestyle  which 
refuses  to  surrender  individualism.  And  I 
have  enjoyed  it  ail  so  much. 

Whatever  strength  America  has  in  its 
defense  forces,  it  owes  much  of  that 
strength  to  policies  set  down  by  P.  Ed- 
ward H6bert  during  his  years  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  What- 
ever forces  we  now  have  to  face  the  Rus- 
sian threat  in  Afghanistan,  or  any  other 
conflict  around  the  world— much  of  that 
force  is  owed  to  the  leadership  of  P. 
Edward  Hebert.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  safe 
to  say  that  if  in  the  94th  Congress,  more 
of  our  colleagues  had  listened  to  what  he 
had  to  say,  we  would  not  be  faced  with 
many  of  the  problems  we  find  in  the 
world  today. 

As  his  successor.  I  can  attest  to  the 
love  and  alTection  which  his  constituents 
had  for  him.  They,  together  with  my  wife, 
Bonnie,  and  myself,  offer  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  wife  Gladys,  and  his 
daughter  Dawn  Hubert  Duhe,  for  his  loss. 

His  life  is  over,  but  Chairman  Hebert's 
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strength,  his  vitality,  his  wit,  his  love  of 
country,  are  standards  of  excellence  that 
all  of  us  as  Americans  would  do  well  to 
emulate. 

God  bless  him. 

Mr.  BEDELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDEIAj.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  title 
xrv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  date  by  which  certain  exempt 
public  drinking  water  systemis  will  be 
required  to  meet  contaminant  levd  and 
treatment  requirements.  It  is  my  be- 
lief— and  it  Is  shared  by  many  others — 
that  the  desullines  set  forth  in  the  1974 
act  cannot  possibly  be  met  without  sacri- 
ficing the  thorough  study  and  delibera- 
tion that  is  necessary  if  optimum  action 
is  to  be  taken.  If  safe,  potable  water  Is 
our  ultimate  goal,  which  I  beUeve  it  is, 
the  deadlines  should  and  must  be  ex- 
tended. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  requires 
that  all  communities  with  maximum 
contaminant  level  (MC7L)  violations  cor- 
rect them  by  January  1, 1981,  imless  they 
are  able  to  combine  with  another  sys- 
tem having  acceptable  limits,  in  which 
case  they  have  until  Januso^  1.  1983. 
While  the  attainment  of  these  liCL 
standards  seemed  reasonable  when  the 
act  was  psissed  in  1974,  many  develop- 
ments have  occurred  since  then  which 
serve  to  make  their  attainment  highly 
unlikely  today.  One  of  the  foremost  ob- 
stacles facing  those  who  would  like  to 
comply  with  the  act  is  the  fact  that  com- 
munities now  known  to  be  in  violation 
have  been  advised  of  this  only  recently. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
State  and  Pederal  officials  have  only  re- 
cently perfected  the  technique  of  detect- 
ing the  contaminants  proscribed  in  the 
act.  Consequently,  there  has  been  little 
leadtime  provided  for  those  commu- 
nities that,  imder  the  present  law,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  compliance  with  MCX 
standards  less  than  a  year  from  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  process  that  must 
be  gone  through  by  a  community  to  come 
Into  compliance  is  both  time  consuming 
and  cost^.  Such  a  community  must  first 
contract  for  an  engineer  to  do  a  feasibil- 
ity study  to  determine  both  the  treat- 
ment options  and  their  costs.  After  de- 
termining the  type  of  treatment,  and 
having  it  installed,  the  community  will 
still  have  to  provide  training  for  Its 
plant  operators,  especially  in  the  in- 
stances where  fluoride  and  radium  are 
being  ronoved. 

While  the  leadtimes  required  for 
proper  compliance  are  clearly  formid- 
able under  the  present  regulations,  the 
greatest  concern  of  communities  now  in 
violation  of  the  MCL  standards  is  how 
they  are  going  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
treatment.  An  example  from  my  own 
immediate  experience  underlines  the 
problem :  the  estimated  costs  of  treating 
the  radium  violation  in  Sioux  C^ty,  Iowa 
in  my  district  have  ranged  up  to  $4  mil- 
lion, and  that  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  hiring  an  engineer  for  an  initial  re- 
view. A  very  real  economic  hardship  will 


be  imposed  on  scores  of  communities 
aroimd  the  Nation,  especially  the  smaller 
ones.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  same 
level  of  treatment  for  small  systems  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  corres- 
ponding costs  for  larger  systems.  As  we 
approach  a  period  of  worsening  Infla- 
tion and  reduced  ecmomlc  actlTlty,  the 
burden  of  Increased  water  treatment 
costs  on  small  communities  will  be  even 
more  severe.  Consequently,  more  time  is 
needed  for  these  communities  to  identify 
alternative  funding  sources  to  assist 
them  in  their  compliance  efforts. 

The  Iowa  Department  of  EnvlKm- 
mental  Quality,  Chief  of  Water  Supply 
Operations,  has  said  that — 

Probably  our  greatest  obstacle  to  reason- 
able enforcement  of  any  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  standards  are  the  dates  of 
compliance  fixed  In  ]>MeraI  law. 

The  Southern  Goremors  Conference 
has  passed  a  resolution  stating  that — 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  does  not 
allow  time  for  completion  of  appropriate 
technical  and  sociological  studies  before  the 
January  1,  1981  exemption  deadlines. 

And  the  National  Association  of  Regu- 
latory Utility  Commissioners  has  noted 
that— 

If  left  unamended,  the  act  wlU  add  greatly 
and  without  proven  need  to  the  Inflating 
spiral  of  costs  to  the  consumer. 

The  fixed  date  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems for  all  drinking  water  supiilies  and 
all  State  enforcement  agencies,  but  the 
7  to  9  year  extension  period  provided  in 
my  bill — starting  when  the  violation  is 
confirmed — treats  all  supplies  equally 
and  allows  a  reastmable  time  for  plan- 
ning, design,  construction,  and  financ- 
ing. While  we  must  not  shirk  our  respon- 
sibilities to  provide  safe  drinking  water 
for  our  citizens,  we  must  also  insure  a 
reasonable  time  limit  for  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  standard  violatiCHi 
and  a  detailed,  competent  study  of 
the  necessary  treatment.  Communities 
should  not  be  compelled  to  commit  their 
resources  to  hastily  contrived  soluti(His 
to  meet  the  act's  standards,  especially 
when  a  good  faith  intent  has  been  don- 
onstrated. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  my  legislation  is  simple  and 
direct — ^to  extend  the  date  by  which  the 
safe  drinking  water  standards  are  re- 
quired to  be  met.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  the  need 
for  this  legislatitm,  and  I  urge  that  they 
lend  it  their  full  support.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  I  would  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  foUowing  my 
remarks. 

Thank  you. 

H.R.— 
A  bill  to  amend   title  XIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  safe  drink- 
ing  water   to  extend   the  date   by  which 
certain  exempt  public  water  systems  will 
be  required  to  meet  contaminant  level  and 
treatment  technique  requirements 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatir>es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1416(b)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health 
Servloe    Act     (43     VS.C.     300K-6(b)  (2)  (A) 


(i) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1. 
1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven 
years  after  the  date  such  requirement  takes 
effect". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1416(b)(2)(B)(l)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.8.C.  SOOg-S 
(b)  (2)  (B)  (1) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1.  1983"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "nine  years  after  the  date  such  re- 
quirement takes  effect.". 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  commend  him 
for  taking  this  time  to  honor  a  great 
Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  expressing  my  deepest 
regrets  on  the  loss  of  our  former  col- 
league, Felix  Edward  Hebert.  Congress- 
man Hebert  devoted  36  long,  eventful 
years  to  the  service  of  hs  country  in 
this  Chamber.  Louisiana  had  a  native 
son  in  Hebert  that  it  could  be  truly 
proud  of. 

His  dedication  to  public  service  began 
long  before  he  arrived  here.  The  son  of 
a  streetcar  motorman  and  a  school- 
teacher, Hebert's  original  interest  in  the 
study  of  law  was  waived  for  a  career  in 
journalism.  In  the  capacity  of  news- 
paper city  editor  his  sense  of  integrity 
made  successful  the  task  he  underUxdc 
of  investigating  scandals  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  one-time  Louisiana  (3ov.  Huey 
Long.  Earning  the  distinction  of  receiv- 
ing the  award  for  "coursige  in  journal- 
ism" from  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  journal- 
ism fraternity  for  his  work,  he  was  soon 
involved  in  poUtics  himself. 

In  his  many  years  as  the  reioesenta- 
tive  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  New  Orleans,  Hubert  has  to  his  credit 
a  record  of  fine  performance  and  astute 
dedication  to  the  goals  he  saw  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States.  He 
served  in  the  House  through  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam  war. 
As  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  his  tireless  efforts 
to  maintain  a  solid  American  defense, 
though  oftentimes  the  center  of  contro- 
versy, never  faltered.  He  was  wise  in  the 
ways  of  getting  Federal  installations  to 
Louisiana  and  would  describe  himself  as 
no  less  than  "the  most  hawkish  of 
h&wlcs  " 

Despite  his  staunch  support  of  the 
Pentagon,  Hubert  never  lost  sight  of  the 
clear,  often  ignored,  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.  Heading  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  My  Lai  massacre  in  Viet- 
nam, his  committee's  findings  resulted  in 
a  report  that  implicated  both  military 
and  State  Department  (^Odals  of  cover- 
ing up  that  disgusting  war  crime.  He 
would  not  be  an  apologist  for  wrongdo- 
ing by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  a  fellow  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Hubert  was  a  fine  Con- 
gressman and  a  dear  friend.  In  frequent 
displays  of  oratorical  know-how  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  art 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  While  we 
often  differed  in  our  opinions  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I  held  him  in  the  highest 
esteon. 

Hubert  will  be  missed  by  those  closest 
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to  Mm.  The  people  of  the  Bayou  State 
have  lost  a  sincerely  devout  individual 
the  likes  of  which  are  difflcult  to  come 
across  in  our  troubled  times.  His  memory, 
however,  remains  on  the  records  of  his 
accomplishments  which  earned  respect 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  lives  he 
touched. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  Gladys  Hubert,  her  daughter,  and  four 
grandchildren  on  their  loss. 

I  would  be  pleased  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  3^eld  to  the  gentlewoman 
from   Louisiana,    my   colleague,    Lindt 

BOCGS. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  thank  him  very  much  as 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  last  of  the  ti- 
tans to  take  this  time  in  memory  of  our 
ct^eague,  P.  Edward  Hubert,  from  our 
home  city  of  New  Orleans. 

My  association  with  Eddie  Hubert  and 
with  Gladys,  his  valiant  and  remarkable 
wife,  goes  back,  of  course,  to  my  early 
teens.  I  was  so  pleased  when  years  later, 
not  too  many  years  later,  we  came  to 
Washington  together  in  January  of  1941, 
when  my  husband.  Hale  and  Eddie  en- 
tered the  Ccmgress. 

Eddie  Hubert,  before  that  time,  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  as  a  reporter,  as  an 
investigator,  and  after  that  time  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  stood  for  all  of 
the  things  that  all  of  us  believe  in  that 
have  made  this  country  great.  He  was  a 
man,  of  course,  of  courage,  of  great  phys- 
ical courage,  as  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana has  told  us,  but  also  he  was  a  man 
of  wit,  of  humor,  and  of  great  human 
friendships.  I  remember  so  well  when  the 
five  new  Members  frwn  Louisiana,  five 
out  of  the  eight,  came  to  Congress  that 
vear  and  we  were  going  to  our  first  White 
House  party.  We  were  very  impressed 
with  ourselves.  As  Eddie  has  said  in  his 
book,  we  EU'e  not  above  vanity. 

But  when  we  were  going  to  this  party 
we  decided  that  we  would,  the  five  cou- 
ples, rent  two  limousines  and  ride  the 
whole  two  blocks  from  the  Washington 
Hotel  to  the  White  House  in  a  limousine. 
It  was  during  Franklin  Roosevelt's  tenure 
in  the  White  House.  Of  course,  he  in- 
sisted up<m  receiving  his  guests  standing 
up  when  he  was  President,  and  because 
of  his  own  physical  afflictions  he  could 
only  stand  supported  for  a  very  short 
amount  of  time.  Hence,  there  would  be 
a  few  people  who  would  go  in  to  see  the 
President,  and  then  the  doors  would  close 
and  everyone  would  have  to  wait  In  the 
East  Ro<Hn. 

We  were  all  standing  there  waiting  for 
a  l(mg  time,  discussing  what  the  new 
Members  from  Louisiana  were  g(^ng  to 
say  to  the  President  to  give  him  a  lot 
of  good  advice  about  what  should  be  done 
in  this  country  and  in  the  world.  Well, 
the  doors  closed  just  as  we  arrived  to 
shake  hands  with  the  President.  When 
they  were  opened  again,  we  were  ushered 
through  in  a  very  great  haste,  and  as 
we  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
having  barely  said  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
President."  Eddie  turned  around  and 
said,  "Impressed  with  our  views,  wasn't 
he?" 

Wen,  I  think  this  was  the  way  Eddie 
fdt  about  himself,  even  though  he  may 


have  confessed  to  vanity,  because  I  think 
he  took  this  country  seriously,  he  took 
his  work  seriously,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
took  himself  so  seriously. 

I  would  like  to  remember  him  for  many 
things,  but  especially  for  two.  Those  are 
his  interests  in  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try by  his  insistence  uptxi  having  an 
ROTC  program  in  high  schools. 

The  other  is  that  he  recognized  the 
need  for  great  medical  attention  and 
great  medical  training  for  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  was  reeily  a 
one-man  establishment  who  inaugiirated 
and  then  fostered  the  Armed  Forces  Med- 
ical College  in  Bethesda. 

There  are  so  many,  many  other  aspects 
of  his  life,  his  charswiter,  his  career  that 
I  would  like  to  reminiscence  about  with 
my  colleagues  here  today.  But  I  would 
just  end  by  saying  that  I  am  going  to  miss 
him  as  a  person  very,  very  much.  I  ex- 
tend to  Gladys  and  to  his  beautiful 
daughter.  Dawn,  and  to  her  children  my 
deepest  sympathy,  but  also  my  feeling 
of  rejoicing  that  we  were  able  to  have 
this  great  titan  among  us  for  so  long. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  most  kind  and  gener- 
ous remarks  about  a  friend  that  she  has 
had  for  so  many  years. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  another  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  recent  death  of 
Congressman  P.  Edward  Hubert  who 
served  the  First  District  of  Louisiana  for 
36  years,  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  94th 
Congress. 

I  did  not  personally  know  Mr.  Hubert, 
having  met  him  only  once,  but  I  was  cer- 
tainly familiar  with  him  because  he  was 
an  Institution  In  Louisiana.  He  was  re- 
spected by  us  all,  and  we  were  all  proud 
of  him  and  his  service  to  his  district, 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Nation. 

In  fact,  my  administrative  assistant 
served  on  Mr.  Hebert's  staff  for  11  years, 
and  It  Is  obvious  that  he  learned  at  the 
hands  of  a  master. 

I  remember  the  only  time  I  met  B4r. 
Hubert.  It  was  my  first  run  for  Congress, 
and  It  was  against  an  Incumbent  member 
of  the  delegation.  Some  friends  were 
holding  a  reception  for  me  here  In  Wash- 
ington In  an  effort  to  raise  money. 

I  recognized  that  this  presented  a  diffl- 
cult situation  for  the  incumbent  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Hebert  came.  I  was  flattered.  I  was  in 
awe.  I  was  with  a  hving  legend;  one  of 
the  10  most  powerful  men  in  Washington. 

His  curiosity,  cultivated  over  a  23- 
year  career  as  a  distingiiished  news- 
paperman, and  h's  interest  in  a  politi- 
cal newcomer  willing  to  tackle  an  estab- 
lished incumbent,  had  gotten  the  better 
of  h'm.  I  was  grateful  for  his  presence 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
with  him,  if  only  for  that  brief  time. 

Unfortimate  political  events  which 
cost  him  the  cha'rmanship  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  led  to  h*s  retirement 
frcHn  public  office,  and  I  did  not  have 
the  opportimlty  to  serve  with  him  fol- 
lowing my  successful  election  effort. 

His  contributions  will  long  live  with 
us.  Recent  world  developments  point  up 


how  right  Mr.  Hubert  was  In  his  untiring 
efforts  to  maintain  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. We  should  all  be  thankful  we  had 
someone  with  his  foresight  and  love  of 
country  in  a  position  of  power  and  In- 
fluence on  the  Armed  Services  Ccnnmit- 
tee  or  we  could  be  in  even  bigger  trouble 
than  we  are  today. 

He  left  a  record  of  service  for  Louisi- 
ana that  may  never  be  equaled  and  a 
stature  and  affection  by  the  people  of 
his  district  and  the  State  that  we  can 
only  strive  to  attain. 

We  will  all  miss  him,  and  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  his  grandchildren. 
D  1440 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  ;^)eaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  him  even  more  so  for  makhig  this 
opportunity  possible  by  asking  for  this 
special  order,  because  Eddie  Hebert  was 
a  special  friend  of  mine  as  he  was  of 
nearly  everyone  that  knew  him. 

I  served  with  Eddie  for  12  years  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  was 
very  Intimately  acquainted  with  him.  I 
was  thrown  In  with  him  on  numerous 
occasions;  traveled  with  him  and  with 
Gladys.  I  certainly  want  to  extend  best 
wishes  and  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
Gladys  and  Dawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  jiist  like  to  take 
this  brief  moment  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  I  think  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
House  and  of  the  American  poUtlcal 
scene  has  just  recently  passed.  One  of 
the  committees  that  I  served  on  with 
Eddie  was  the  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  My  Lai  Massacre,  when 
Lieutenant  Calley  was  one  of  the  people 
being  charged.  It  was  a  very  sensational 
event,  as  we  all  remember  from  reading 
the  press.  It  was  very  emotional,  it  was 
a  very  sensitive  thing  because  of  the 
position  of  the  Army  and  whether  or  not 
the  Army  was  doing  the  correct  thing  or 
whether  or  not  they  were  in  fact  cover- 
ing up.  The  Vietnam  war  was  building 
in  intensity,  and  also  the  animosity  to- 
ward it  at  home  was  building.  We  real- 
ized that  whatever  we  did  on  this  sub- 
committee could  be  meaningful  and 
helpful  to  the  armed  services,  or  it  could 
be  sensationalized  and  be  very  damaging. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  New  Yoi*  on 
the  floor,  Mr.  Stratton,  who  also  served 
on  this  special  subcommittee,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  remember  what  I  am 
saving  and  perhaps  have  something  to 
add  to  it,  but  because  of  Eddie's  sensi- 
tivity, his  leadership,  he  was  able  to 
keep  all  of  us  together.  Nobody  broke 
security  or  breached  silence.  We  made  a 
very  thorough  investigation.  We  went  to 
My  Lai,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  Eddie 
know  that  he  was  not  in  very  good 
health.  During  most  of  his  last  years  in 
Congress  he  did  not  see  well,  but  he  was 
a  real  trooper.  He  went  to  Vietnam;  he 
stayed  hi  those  hot  hotels;  he  did  every- 
thing that  everybody  else  did  because  he 
was  so  concerned. 
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When  we  got  back  the  publicity  at- 
tendant thereto  was  very  high,  and  they 
tisked  us  to  appear  on  two  television 
shows  to  be  interviewed.  We  had  agreed 
that  we  were  not  going  to  say  anything 
of  a  sensational  nature,  and  we  were 
going  to  seal  the  report  of  our  findings 
until  the  last  trial  had  been  completed. 
When  we  went  hi  Eddie  said,  "We  will 
all  act  as  a  body."  When  they  said  on 
one  television  station,  at  least,  that  they 
wanted  only  the  chairman,  the  chairman 
said,  "You  will  have  all  or  none,"  and 
we  all  got  up  and  walked  out  and  there 
was  no  Interview. 

lliat  is  the  way  he  felt.  We  worked  as 
a  team,  and  we  were  a  team.  I  visited 
with  him  in  New  Orleans  on  more  than 
one  occasicMi.  He  was  the  most  affable, 
likable  fellow  one  could  hope  to  meet. 
He  was  a  raconteur  par  excellence.  He 
could  regale  one  from  the  years  when  he 
was  a  top  reporter,  a  top  Investigative 
reporter  and  lived  in  the  hotel  on  Bour- 
bon Street.  He  was  just  an  outstanding 
fellow. 

Then,  when  he  came  to  chairing  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  was  firm 
and  he  was  fair.  To  those  of  us  on  the 
minority  side,  we  could  never  discern 
one  bit  of  difference  hi  his  treatment 
toward  us  and  his  attitude,  whether  ma- 
jority or  minority.  He  treated  everyone 
fairly.  I  never  heard  any  criticism  of  his 
treatment  of  cuiyone  on  the  committee, 
whether  they  were  of  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive persuasion.  Democrat  or  Republican. 

He  built  a  reputation  for  himself  for 
fairness  and  tor  evenhandedness  that 
will  be  remembered  bv  all  who  served 
with  him.  He  was  a  good  man.  He  was  a 
good  leader. 

The  strength  that  this  country  enjoys 
mUitarlly  now  is  in  very  large  measure 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Ed  Hubert.  I  th'nk.  to 
his  passing.  It  should  be  noted  by  aU  who 
admire  leadership  and  fairness,  both  of 
which  are  exemplified  In  the  extreme  by 
Eddie  Hubert. 

Three  great  and  meaningful  words, 
dutv,  honor,  country,  are  used  frequently 
to  describe  and  chanwiterize  the  essence 
of  statesmen  and  patriots.  These  three 
words  aptly  fit  the  character  of  this  giant 
of  an  American  we  honor  today. 

I  have  a  special  place  In  my  heart  for 
the  memory  of  P.  Edward  fEddle) 
Hubert  of  Louisiana.  When  I  first  came 
to  Congress  in  1965,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  quickly  identified  Eddie 
Hubert  as  one  of  those  members  of  the 
committee  and  this  great  body,  who  truly 
understood  the  realities  of  the  dangerous 
world  in  which  we  live  and  who  knew 
what  it  took  to  insure  our  Nation's  con- 
tinued security.  Although  I  was  a  new 
member,  and  affiliated  with  the  other 
party,  I  enjoyed  the  priviledge  and  honor 
of  having  Eddie  take  me  under  his  wing 
and  teach  me  the  ropes.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
which  Eddie  chaired. 

As  a  fiscal  conservative — dedicated  to 
being  a  good  steward  of  the  taxpayers 
money — I  grew  to  respect  the  seriousness 
with  which  Eddie  accepted  his  duty  as 
guardian  of  the  public's  wealth  and  re- 
sources, and  toward  eliminating  waste, 
inefficiency  and  any  misuse  of  power  or 
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authority  within  the  defense  establish- 
ment. As  a  member  of  the  special  panel, 
chaired  by  Eddie,  to  Investigate  My  Lai, 
I  was  Impressed  by  his  devotion  to  fair- 
ness and  justice,  while  at  the  same  time 
getthig  to  the  truth  about  an  incident 
which  rocked  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people  and  focused  intense, 
negative  publicity  on  our  armed  forces 
while  they  were  executing  a  difficult  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Eddie  set  the  example  for  all  of  us  <» 
what  it  means  to  earn  the  congressional 
title — honorable.  On  Mr.  Rivers  untimely 
death,  the  chairmanship  of  the  Armed 
Services  Ccnnmittee  was  thrust  up<xi 
Eddie — at  a  most  difficult  time  In  our 
history  (1971-75)— when  patriotism  and 
national  security  were  being  subjected 
to  much  abuse.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
"doves"  and  "pacifists"  were  dominating 
the  newscasts  and  headlines — when  it 
was  poUtically  popular  to  be  antldefense. 

That  is  where  Eddie  taught  us  what 
duty  and  honor  mean.  He  maintained  a 
realistic,  pragmatic  view  of  the  danger- 
ous world  in  which  our  Natl<Hi  existed. 
Upon  Eddie  Hubert  fell  the  p(^tlcally 
difficult  responsibility  of  continually  re- 
minding the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
that  our  enemies  had  not  become  our 
friends — that  we  more  than  ever  reeded 
to  maintain  a  strong  national  defense.  It 
was  because  Eddie  would  not  compromise 
his  honor  and  duty  as  a  guardian  of  our 
Nation's  security,  that  a  Uberal  coalition 
of  his  own  party  removed  him  from 
chairmanship  of  the  committee.  He 
would  not  compromise  principle! 

F.  Edward  Hubert — patriot  and  states- 
man-personified— duty,  honor,  country. 
Recent  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  defeats  and 
the  continuing  aggressiveness  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  community 
prove  Eddie  Hebert  was  right.  If  the  Na- 
tion had  listened  to  Eddie,  perhaps  we 
would  not  be  In  the  mess  we  are  In  to- 
day. Maybe  now  we  will  heed  Eddie's  ex- 
ample and  advice. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  honor  to  have 
served  with  Eddie.  I  want  Gladys  and  the 
members  of  his  family  to  know  first 
hand,  from  one  who  loved  and  worked 
closely  with  Eddie,  that  we  are  all  the 
richer  because  Eddie  came  our  way. 

Mr.  LIVIN(3STON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I 
might  add  that  I  too,  while  I  did  not 
know  him  In  Congress,  I  knew  him  In 
the  years  after  his  retirement.  I  too 
enjoyed  many  hours  of  sitting  and  listen- 
ing to  him  and  his  accoimts  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  years  past.  He  was  a  delightful, 
entertaining,  witty  individual  without  a 
doubt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  SiRArroN) . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  to  me. 
I  too  would  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  departed  friend,  our  former  chair- 
man, a  great  Ameri'an,  a  great  Con- 
gressman, Eddie  Hubert. 

I  first  came  to  know  Mr.  Hubert  back 
in  1941  when  I  first  came  to  this  body.  I 
was  here  as  a  staff  member  to  a  newly 
elected  Member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts. That  was  the  same  year  Eddie 
Hubert  and  Hale  Boggs  were  elected  from 


Ix>uisiana.  They  both  got  national  cover- 
age. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young  Mr. 
Boggs,  who  had  been  a  college  hero  in 
his  college  days  and  a  very  promising 
leader,  was  one  of  the  youngest  Members, 
as  I  recall,  up  to  that  time  who  had  ever 
been  elected  to  Congress.  Eddie  H€ben 
was  also  already  a  national  figure 
because  of  the  hard-hitting  investigative 
work  he  had  done  as  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States.  I  remember  observing 
both  men  from  the  gallery.  Of  course, 
staff  members  were  not  allowed  on  the 
fioor,  but  Hale  and  Eddie  were  a  very 
impressive  combination. 

Eddie  had  even  then  that  flamboyance 
about  him  that  always  characterized  his 
activities,  and  yet  it  was  obvious  that  he 
also  had  a  great  understanding  of  politi- 
cal developments  and  was  well  on  the  way 
to  being  a  leading  Ccmgressman.  Of 
course.  Hale  Boggs  rose  quickly  to  the 
position  of  majority  leader,  when  his 
great  career  was  suddenly  cut  short. 

And  then,  some  18  years  later,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  this  body  as 
a  Member  to  my  own  right.  I  jobied  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  then  under 
the  leadership  of  Carl  Vinson.  Ed  Hubert 
at  that  time,  I  think,  was  either  the  third 
or  the  fourth  ranking  Member  on  the 
Democratic  side.  But,  he  was  always  a 
very  active  Member,  always  pushing  his 
belief  in  a  stronger  defense,  and  his 
special  expertise  at  that  time  had  gained 
a  good  deal  of  pubhc  attention  because 
he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Investiga- 
tion Subcommittee. 

D  1415 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson)  ,  has  already  re- 
ferred to  his  Investigation  of  the  My  lal 
incident.  But  Eddie  had  a  number  of 
other  Investigations  too.  He  was  a  tire- 
less hivestlgator  and  a  very  tough  ques- 
tioner. He  brought  out  details  of  some 
very  substantial  waste  m  the  armed 
services.  He  called  It  his  "Chamber  of 
Horrors."  He  was  not  a  patsy  for  the 
Pentagon  in  any  sense. 

I  remember  that  he  also  conducted, 
long  before  we  got  into  our  ethical  phase 
here  In  the  Congress,  hearings  on  leg- 
islation that  could  prevent  militant  of- 
ficers from  leaving  the  service  and  hn- 
mediately  going  to  work  for  some  com- 
pany with  which  they  had  been  dealing 
during  their  Government  service. 

The  My  Lai  hivestigation,  I  think,  was, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  has  already  indicated,  one  of 
the  high  points  of  his  career  because  it 
was  a  tough  job  and  a  difflcult  one  for 
the  reasons  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  has  already 
cited.  To  me  the  amaring  fact  of  that  In- 
vestigation was  that  Mr.  Hubert  and  the 
staff  had  i^enetrated  to  the  real  nub 
and  the  key  of  what  had  gone  on  at 
My  Lal  while  others  in  the  executive  de- 
partment supposedly  carrying  on  a  sim- 
ilar Investigation  never  really  came  up 
with  the  full  story. 

It  was  unfortunate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  knowledge  that  the  Hubert 
hearing  record  was,  as  has  been  Indi- 
cated, sealed  until  the  courts-martial 
were  over  because  by  that  time  much  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  details  of  My 
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Lai  had  been  lost,  and  the  release  of  the 
final  document  did  not  get  anything  like 
the  public  attention  it  deserved.  But  in 
spite  of  a  good  deal  of  pressure  from  the 
administration,  from  some  of  his  col- 
leagues and  possibly  even  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  at  the  time, 
Eddie  Hebert  called  the  shots  exactly  as 
he  saw  them. 

I  think  that  investigation  and  the  doc- 
ument that  resulted  from  it  deserve  to 
mark  one  of  the  high  points  of  investi- 
gative activity  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  fact,  I  was  sur- 
prised the  other  day  when  General 
Peers'  book  came  out  on  his  official  in- 
vestigation of  My  Lai  that  he  gave  so  lit- 
tle credit  to  the  Hubert  subcommittee's 
work.  I  do  not  think  he  realized  fully, 
exactly  what  we  had  done  and  how,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dick- 
inson) has  said,  we  kept  our  eyes  foc- 
used on  the  ball  itself  and  had  some  very 
significant  conclusions. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  in  my  judg- 
ment in  Mr.  Hubert's  career  was  the  bum 
rap  he  took  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives back  in  1975  when  he  was  de- 
posed as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  At  that  time  we  had 
initiated  a  technique  of  having  the 
caucus  vote  on  chairmsuishlps.  The  cau- 
cus, as  a  result  of  Watergate,  had  been 
largely  filled  with  new  Members  who  had 
no  real  understanding  of  Congress,  nor 
any  appreciation  of  the  Members  in- 
volved. The  charge  leveled  against  Mr. 
Hebert  was  that  he  was  out  of  date  and 
also  that  he  was  very  tough  on  those 
Members  who  disagreed  with  him.  Both 
of  those  charges  were  totally  erroneous 
and  totally  false,  as  anybody  who  had 
any  experience  with  him  on  the  commit- 
tee was  well  aware.  In  fact,  he  was  prob- 
ably in  many  ways  ahead  of  some  of  the 
younger  Members  in  not  only  sartorially 
but  otherwise  as  well.  And  what  these 
new  Members  objected  to  was  actually 
Eddie's  sardonic  htimor. 

Actually,  his  treatment  of  younger 
members  of  the  committee,  or  those  who 
disagreed  with  him,  was  in  fact  out- 
standing. The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Otis  Pike,  for  example,  I  re- 
member once  referred  to  Eddie  Hubert 
on  the  floor,  in  jest,  as  a  "riverboat  gam- 
bler." But  this  did  not  bother  Eddie.  He 
named  Otis  Pike  to  one  of  the  more  pres- 
tigious subcommittees.  And  another 
Member  who  voted  almost  consistently 
against  the  Hubert  point  of  view,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi) 
was  named  chairman  of  the  very  exclu- 
sive CIA  Subcommittee,  back  in  the  days, 
unfortunately  long  past,  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  had  some  real 
responsibility  for  what  went  on  in  the 
dA.  Both  of  those  Members  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  there  was  no 
requirement  that  they  should  vote  with 
Mr.  Hubert  in  return  for  his  action. 

So  I  think  that  we  need  at  this  point, 
as  we  pay  tribute  to  Eddie's  service,  to 
recognize  that  he  did  get  a  bum  rap  and 
that  the  record  that  stands  in  his  mem- 
ory should  ceilainly  be  made  clear  on 
those  points. 

I  also  want  to  reiterate  what  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Bocgs) 


has  already  said  about  Mr.  Hebert's  tre- 
mendous leadership  in  bringing  into  be- 
ing the  Armed  Services  Medical  School, 
which  is  a  great  tribute  to  his  memory. 
I  think  it  is  also  worth  mentioning  that 
again,  although  he  was  regarded  by 
those  who  did  not  know  him  as  a  fall 
guy  for  the  Pentagon,  he  led  a  hard  and 
unpopular  fight  against  "recomputation" 
of  military  retirement,  something  that 
has  saved  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
literally  billions  of  dollars  and  would 
have  been  a  budget-busting  undertaking 
of  massive  proportions  had  it  prevailed. 

One  other  thing  is  perhaps  also  worth 
mentioning,  and  that  is  that  through- 
out his  career  Eddie  was  pushing  con- 
stantly for  a  new  manned  bomber.  He 
said: 

You  are  never  going  to  fill  out  the  Triad 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent  without  a  bomber 
that  has  a  crew  In  It. 

One  of  the  interesting  develojMnents 
of  the  last  few  weeks  has  been,  that 
with  the  problems  facing  us  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  even  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  execution  of  the  B-1 
bomber  are  now  talking  about  its 
revival.  I  do  hope  we  can  resurrect  it, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  great  detil 
better  to  have  had  it  avsdlable  when 
we  needed  it.  If  Eddie  had  been  here, 
that  bomber  might  never  have  gone 
down  the  drain. 

So  today  we  are  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  the  real  leaders  of  the  House,  a  titan 
as  he  called  himself  and  as  he  was 
referred  to.  But  he  was  a  true  leader 
because  he  was  not  afraid  to  take  an 
unpopular  ix)sition.  He  wsis  not  afraid 
to  stick  his  neck  out.  He  wsis  not  afraid 
to  call  it  exactly  as  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  in  my  remarks  an  article 
by  Dan  Rapoport  which  appeared  in 
CTongressional  Focus  for  the  16th  of 
January  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hubert. 
Dan  Rapoport  was  one  who  covered  the 
Hill  for  many  years  and  was  oftentimes 
a  critic  of  Eddie  Hebert.  But  this  tribute 
to  Eddie  really  deserves  to  be  read  by 
all  of  our  Members. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

The  Last  Tyrant 
(By  Daniel  Rapoport) 

It's  been  a  lot  longer  than  three  days  since 
he  died,  and  we  have  yet  to  witness  the 
resurrection  of  P.  Edward  Hebert. 

Five  years  ago  Hebert,  then  serving  his 
34th  year  In  the  House  and  at  the  top  of 
the  congressional  world,  retvimed  from  a  trip 
to  his  New  Orleans  district  with  the  news 
that  he  had  bought  a  sarcophagus.  It  was 
the  first  hint  that  Hebert  might  believe 
himself  mortal.  Still,  he  didn't  go  overboard 
confirming  the  point. 

"You  know  what  a  friend  of  mine  said?" 
Hebert  aslced.  "  What  did  you  spend  all  that 
money  for?  You're  only  going  to  be  there 
three  days'  Ain't  that  something?" 

Hebert  enjoyed  jokes  like  that,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  people  willing  to  play 
straight  men  to  the  former  press  agent  and 
high-flying  city  editor. 

Hebert  died  on  Dec.  39.  He  was  78  and  had 
been  out  of  Congress  for  three  years. 
Although  the  odds  are  against  his  rising 
from  his  $15,000  sarcophagus — he  said  he 
paid  "all  cash" — Hebert's  presence  Is  very 
much  felt  by  thoee  who  live  In  New  Orleans 
or  Washington.  His  service  In  the  House. 
Including   four   years  as   chairman   of  tbe 


Armed  Services  Committee,  produced  an 
awesome  legacy. 

New  Orleans  has  Its  Hebert  Hall,  Hebert 
Drive,  F.  E>dward  Hebert  Boulevard  and  F. 
Edward  Hebert  Federal  Building,  and  the  F. 
Edward  Hebert  Environmental  Center  and 
F.  Edward  Hebert  Library  are  on  the  campus 
of  Tulane  University. 

The  F.  Edward  Hebert  Defense  Complex 
embraces  a  host  of  mUitary  activities,  some 
of  wtLlch  chairman  Hebert  snared  from  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  F.  Edward 
Hebert  Naval  Hospital  is  nearby,  a  gleaming 
250- bed  facility  that  the  Navy  built  to  treat 
all  the  naval  personnel  and  families  Hebert 
was  bringing  to  New  Orleans.  As  It  turned 
out,  the  hospital  was  woefuUy  under-used, 
Sknd  the  Navy  recently  leased  it  to  a  clviUan 
medical  center. 

In  the  Washington  area  there  Is  just  one 
Hebert  edifice,  but  it  Is  a  lulu.  Rising  from 
the  grounds  of  the  Bethesda  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  is  a  cluster  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
School  of  Medicine.  It  ought  to  be  called 
the  F.  Edward  Hebert  Military  Medical 
School;  of  all  the  facilities  and  roadways 
named  for  blm,  this  one  especlaUy  owes  Its 
existence  to  Hebert's  machinations,  persist- 
ence and  clout. 

For  years,  Hebert  had  been  pushing  the 
idea  of  a  medical  school  for  the  military  and 
noibody  paid  him  any  mind.  Even  the  mili- 
tary couldn't  get  excited  about  it.  But  senti- 
ment throughout  the  government  changed 
dramatically  In  1971,  when  Hebert  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. President  Nixon  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  R.  Laird  decided  that  the  medical 
school  was  an  acceptable  price  to  pay  for 
Hebert's  support  on  tbe  Vietnam  war  and 
other  controversial  defense  issues. 

Deeds  of  this  sort  earned  Hebert  the  right 
to  be  called  a  "powerful  chairman."  Nobody 
in  the  House  is  described  this  way  by  tbe 
news  media  anymore,  and  It's  correct  to  say 
that  Hebert  was  the  last. 

One  of  the  reasons  there  are  no  more  pow- 
erful House  committee  chairmen  Is  that  He- 
bert was  dethroned  by  his  fellow  Democrats. 
They  felt  he  had  become  a  bit  too  powerful. 
Other  chairmen  were  also  considered  too  pow- 
erful, and  when  reforms  were  put  in  place 
to  do  something  about  it,  Hebert  was  the 
first  to  go.  The  other  chairmen  soon  got  the 
point  and  started  behaving  as  if  they  believed 
In  a  modicum  of  democracy,  and  thMr  au- 
thority was  eventually  redistributed  through- 
out the  Democratic  membership. 

Hebert  thus  became  what  one  newsmen  de- 
scribed as  "the  last  of  the  titans^"  He  liked 
the  phrase  so  much  that  he  used  it  for  the 
title  of  his  biography,  an  epic  that  he  not 
only  authorized  but  for  which  be  paid  to 
have  written  and  published. 

All  things  considered,  Hebert  accepted  his 
shattering  defeat  with  relative  grace.  He  did, 
however,  allow  himself  an  occasional  com- 
mentary oa  what  the  House  was  doing  to  it- 
self by  curbing  tbe  powers  of  committee 
chairmen.  He  predicted  that  the  quality  of 
leadership  would  suffer. 

"You've  got  to  be  a  bastard  to  be  a  good 
chairman  or  leader,"  he  once  said.  "Who  was 
more  of  a  tyrant  than  Sam  Raybum?  Yet  Mr. 
Sam  was  one  of  the  great  Speakers." 

Most  House  watchers  think  the  country  is 
better  off  since  the  passing  of  the  old  order. 
Still,  there  are  times  when  an  autocrat  comes 
in  handy.  Such  an  Instance  took  place  In 
1973.  and  although  Hebert  emerged  as  some- 
thing of  a  hero,  the  event  attracted  Uttle 
notice. 

The  stakes  were  enormous.  Hebert  almost 
single-handedly  saved  the  American  tax- 
payers In  the  neighborhood  of  (50  billion. 

The  Issue  was  a  bill  that  would  have  re- 
computed the  retirement  pay  of  careerists 
who  left  the  military  before  1972.  To  most 
Members  of  Congress,  the  measure  seemed 
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terribly  unimportant  and  dull.  The  Senate 
pretty  much  placed  Its  trust  in  then  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke,  D-Ind.,  who  was  tbe  bill's  chief 
sponsor.  Hartke  said  the  measure  wouldn't 
cost  much  and  the  retirees  deserved  the  ad- 
justment. The  Senate  thereupon  approved  It, 
82-4.  The  majority  Included  such  critics  of 
defense  spending  as  Sens.  William  Proxmlre, 
D-Wls..  and  Qeorge  McOovem,  D-S.D. 

Hebert,  however,  viewed  "recomp" — as  the 
retiree  groups  called  it — differently.  Pentagon 
actuaries  had  told  him  that  the  blU's  for- 
mula, tied  as  It  was  to  the  rising  cost  of  Uv- 
ing,  could  lead  to  staggering  costs.  They  fig- 
ured them  at  $46  billion,  but  with  the  way 
inflation  has  gone  In  recent  years,  a  figure  of 
about  $50  billion  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Hebert,  the  unabashed  friend  of  the  mili- 
tary, decided  the  country  couldn't  afford  re- 
computation.  He  pulled  out  all  the  stops — 
including  some  tricky  moves  in  a  closed  con- 
ference with  the  Senate — and  saw  to  It  that 
the  House  never  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
measure. 

Not  long  afterward,  Hebert  alluded  to  his 
role  on  the  recomputation  proposal  in  the 
context  of  the  growing  House  reform  move- 
ment. "Don't  you  know,"  he  told  a  visitor, 
"I'm  an  autocratic  son  of  a  bitch.  I'm  a 
dlctatoc." 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSIEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  trib- 
utes that  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Hebert. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  freshman  in 
my  first  term.  Mr.  Hubert  was  serving 
his  last  term,  that  was  a  period  of  time 
when  there  was  not  the  concern  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  about  our  capa- 
bilities. In  fact,  there  was  even  a  feel- 
ing prevalent  throughout  the  House  that 
there  was  no  worry  whatsoever.  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Hebert's  prophetic  statements 
about  what  was  hapoening  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  America,  and  now 
as  we  look  back  to  those  6  years  since 
then,  we  know  how  right  he  was.  Conse- 
quently, I  hope  we  will  learn  this  expe- 
rience. 

Mr  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  for  his 
comments.  Both  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  have 
abundantly  shown  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman.  Mr.  Hebert.  over 
the  last  many  years.  I  am  afraid  that  had 
he  had  his  way  back  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, we  would  not  be  facing  a  lot  of 
the  problems  we  are  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  be 
p'eased  to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Vu-ginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  . 

Disoo 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Eddie  Hebert  was  an  occasion 
for  sorrow.  Chairman  Hubert  was  a  giant 
of  a  man  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  His  grasp 
of  our  international  military  problems 
has  been  unexcelled  but  there  were  other 
facets  to  Eddie  Hubert. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  humor  who  was 
not  the  least  reluctant  to  let  his  human- 
ity show.  Though  he  served  in  this  body 
for  35  years,  he  was  at  the  end  as  he  was 


at  the  beginning,  a  newspaper  reporter 
on  temporary  leave. 

Cicero  once  said: 

Olve  me  a  yovtng  man  In  whom  there  is 
something  of  the  old,  and  an  old  man  with 
something  of  tbe  young;  guided  so,  a  man 
may  grow  old  In  body,  but  never  In  mind. 

These  are  words  which  amply  describe 
our  friend. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for 
yielding,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  those 
who  have  spoken  here  today  in  tribute 
to  P.  Edward  Hubert.  When  he  retired 
from  this  House  3  years  ago,  we  lost 
a  courageous  and  great  member. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  under  his 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
any  presiding  officer  who  could  be  fairer 
or  more  respected  by  the  members  of  his 
committee. 

He  was  a  strong  and  effective  combat- 
ant for  the  goals  he  perceived  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation.  He  was  a  great 
patriot. 

He  was  much  more.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, kindly  and  considerate  of  others, 
and  I  shall  always  remember  the  gen- 
erous help  and  advice  he  gave  me  when 
I  arrived  here  as  a  freshman  7  years  ago. 

I  also  know  that  time  has  proven  him 
right  on  so  many  of  the  positions  he  took. 
Today  we  find  ourselves  needing  the 
manned  penetrating  bomber  he  advo- 
cated for  our  strategic  forces  and  the 
university  of  medicine  to  provide  better 
health  care  for  our  military  services.  He 
warned  us  that  military  manpower  needs 
could  not  be  met  through  the  all-volun- 
teer system. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  may  not 
have  realized  that  he  labored  under  a 
serious  handicap,  blindness  in  one  eye 
and  serious  problems  with  the  other,  but 
he  never  complained  and  was  never  de- 
terred from  his  work. 

Eddie  Hubert  lived  a  grand  life  and 
loved  his  native  New  Orleans,  where  he 
served  as  a  reporter  for  the  States  and 
Times  Picayime  and  later  as  city  edltw 
of  the  States,  where  he  led  his  news- 
men in  investigations  that  exposed  cor- 
ruption in  State  government. 

Throughout  his  36-year  career  in  Con- 
gress, he  never  lost  his  zeal  to  fight  waste 
and  corrupt  practices,  and  he  always  had 
a  spirited  independence  that  often  defied 
the  party  line  of  the  moment. 

He  wsis  committed  to  his  constituents 
and  his  country,  and  knowing  him  was 
one  of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life. 

ViT.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

At  this  time  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLANs) . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league and  my  good  friend,  the  Honor- 
able F.  Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana,  who 
passed  away  3  weeks  ago  in  his  beloved 
New  Orleans  where  he  was  a  forceful  and 
respected  journalist  before  coming  to 
Congress  as  one  of  the  city's  distin- 


guished UJS.  Representatives  for  36 
years. 

Eddie  Hebert  was  a  southern  gentle- 
man of  tremendous  ability,  loyalty  and 
steadfastness.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  the  Halls  of  this  Capitol  as  one 
whose  patriotism  was  second  to  none 
and  whose  legislative  skills  ranked  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  parliamentarians 
in  the  history  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

He  had  already  acquired  a  n<tt.i/^nfti 
reputation  as  a  first  rate  investigative  re- 
porter and  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  wh«i  elected  to  Congress  in 
1940.  He  had  imcovered  political  wrong- 
doings that  sho<^  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
His  fearless  seeking  after  iwXs  and  trust 
won  Eddie  Hebert  professional  recogni- 
tion for  courage  in  journalism.  He 
brought  that  same  courage,  determina- 
tion and  dedication  to  ferreting  out  the 
facts  to  his  congressional  career  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  and  finally  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eddie  Hebert  was  one  of 
the  mighty  stalwarts  of  the  House  dur- 
ing my  career  in  Congress.  He  was  a 
workhorse  and  not  a  showhorse.  When 
it  would  have  been  easier  to  'go  along" 
for  the  sake  of  compromise,  Eddie  Hebert 
stood  by  his  convictions.  He  has  left  us 
a  legacy  of  moral  courage  and  strength 
of  character  which  are  never  proptfly 
rewarded.  But  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
inner  satisfaction  that  he  had  been  a 
mighty  infiuence  on  his  congressional 
colleagues  and  on  national  and  defense 
policies. 

One  of  our  former  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Otis  Pike  of  New  York,  served  for 
many  years  with  Eddie  Hebert  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  While  they 
did  not  always  agree  on  issues  before  that 
committee,  Otis  Pike  certainly  knew 
Eddie  Hebert's  thought  process  as  well 
as  any  of  his  colleagues  and  had  great 
admiration  for  his  chairman.  I  include 
with  my  remarks  a  tribute  to  Eddie 
Hebert  which  Otis  Pike  wrote  for  the 
New*ouse  News  Service  and  vrtiicYi  ap- 
peared in  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Morning 
Union  on  January  2,  1980: 
[From  the  Springfield  Morning  Union,  Jan.  2, 

1980) 

If  Editobs  Make  It  to  Hkaven,  P.  Edwaxs 

HtBERT  Sroitui 

(By  Otis  Pike) 

Washdicton. — I  got  a  letter  from  an  editor 
last  month,  critical  of  something  I  had  writ- 
ten. So  delightfully  abusive  was  this  letter 
that,  breaking  a  haWt  of  some  40  years.  I  an- 
swered It  forthwith,  noting  the  foolishness 
of  the  editor's  views,  the  absence  of  his  logic. 
the  confusion  of  his  syntax. 

For  good  measure,  I  threw  in  a  couple  of 
Irrelevant  but  damaging  allegations  about 
the  quality  of  his  education  and  raised  some 
questions  about  his  ancestry. 

I  have  fought  nrlth  and  loved  that  man  for 
years. 

In  his  ^are  time,  the  editor  had  served  for 
36  years  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  letter  he  sent  was  handwritten,  for  as 
he  stated  without  apology,  he  could  no  longer 
see  his  typewriter.  The  eyes  had  gone. 

A  lot  of  other  things  had  gone,  too — and  he 
laughed  about  them.  But  a  newspaperman 
who  likes  to  tjrpe  his  own  stuff  and  cant  see 
his  typewriter  has  troubles. 
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r.  Edward  Hubert  was  a  reporter  before  I 
was  bom  and  an  editor  when  I  was  In  high 
school.  His  reportorlal  beat  Included  New 
Orleans  entertainment  spots. 

He  knew  by  first  name  the  jazzmen  who 
made  Bourbon  Street's  reputation  and  the 
marfMTiii  who  made  that  of  New  Orleans.  The 
latter,  be  said,  he  only  knew  "professionally." 
Asked  whether  be  referred  to  his  profession 
or  theirs,  he  laughed. 

Eddie  Hubert  laughed  a  great  deal  when  I 
knew  him  as  a  congressman — great  belly 
laughs  befitting  a  very  large  man.  He  could 
laugh  at  anything.  Including  himself — which 
Is  a  precious  quality  among  both  editors  and 
committee  chairmen. 

Long  before  he  became  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Serrlcea  Committee,  It  was  a  Joy 
to  watch  him  Interrogating  witnesses  before 
that  committee. 

Robert  Strange  McNamara  was  secretary  of 
defense  under  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  as 
brilliant  a  man  as  ever  appeared  before  the 
committee.  Most  secretaries  and  deputy  sec- 
retaries appeared  backed  up  by  platoons  of 
generals  and  squadrons  of  admirals  carrying 
briefcases  filled  with  facts.  McNamara  came 
almost  alone;  he  carried  the  facts  In  his  head. 

Eddie  Hubert  had  facts  In  his  head,  too — 
and  judgments  that  differed  greatly  from 
those  of  the  secretary  of  defense.  He  always 
■poke  of  the  secretary  by  his  full  name,  Rob- 
ert Strange  McNamara,  and  lingered  over  the 
middle  one.  The  Secretary  was  too  nice  to 
reqjond  In  kind  and  call  the  congressman  by 
his  first  name,  which  was  Felix  and  never 
mentioned. 

Watching  and  hearing  Eddie  Hebert  and 
Robert  McNamara  joust  was  a  great  experi- 
ence for  any  young  congressman,  or  report- 
er. In  thoee  days  reporters  didn't  get  Into 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  was  like  a  great  tennis  match,  and  the 
beads  of  30  congressmen  went  back  and  forth 
with  the  questions  and  answers,  ideas  and 
Judgments.  The  former  editor  shaped  ques- 
tions precisely,  and  demanded  precise  an- 
swers. 

On  statistics,  the  former  business  execu- 
tive had  all  the  answers.  On  Judgments, 
they  disagreed.  Vietnam  was  the  principal 
Issue. 

The  secretary  of  defense  was  trying  to  limit 
the  war.  The  congressman  believed  any  war 
worth  fighting  was  worth  going  all  out  to 
win. 

Vietnam  hurt  them  both.  The  secretary  got 
out  better,  retiring  with  honor  to  the  World 
Bank.  The  antl-mllltary  fever  which  gripped 
the  nation  at  the  end  of  the  debacle  left  no 
room  for  a  hawk,  even  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

If  those  who  served  under  and  disagreed 
with  him  on  that  committee — but  knew 
him — had  made  the  decision,  he  would  have 
continued  as  chairman.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
which  was  as  liberal  as  Eddie  Hebert  was 
conservative,  as  dovish  as  he  was  hawkish.  It 
was  made  by  people,  most  of  whom  didn't 
know  the  man.  After  34  years  in  Congress, 
Eddie  Hebert  was  dumped  as  chairman  by 
his  own  Democrats  in  1974. 

It  hurt  him  badly,  but  he  served  two  more 
years  and  continued  to  laugh  at  everything 
■till  Including  himself.  People  who  had 
▼oted  against  him  got  to  know  him  and 
knew,  and  said,  that  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take. It  was  too  late.  After  36  years,  he  went 
home  to  New  Orleans  and  great  honors.  His 
alma  mater.  Tiilane,  honored  him.  His  Re- 
publican successor  has  his  New  Orleans  of- 
fice in  the  P.  Edward  Hebert  Building.  The 
military,  of  course,  had  already  dumped 
more  installations  on  the  area  than  Louisi- 
ana could  possibly  utilize.  He  made  no  apo- 
logies for  that — Just  laughed,  and  took  the 
credit  with  the  home  folks. 

In  retirement,  the  editor  replaced  the  con- 


gressman again.  His  pronouncements  were 
pithy,  critical,  earthy  and  funny.  Last  week 
he  died. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  editors  ever  make  it  to 
heaven,  but  I  hope  there  is  room  some- 
where pleasant  and  not  too  warm  for  a  big. 
tough,  courageous  man  whose  eyes  continued 
to  twinkle  even  after  they  could  no  longer 
see. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  now  yield  to  my  frend.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think 
of  our  world  situation  today — our  Amer- 
ican citizens  being  held  hostage  in  Iran, 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan — I 
cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  thoughts 
our  departing  colleague  F.  Edward  Hu- 
bert left  with  us  when  he  retired  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1976: 
Weakness  invites  aggression.  We  now 
gather  to  honor  his  memory,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Chairman  Hubert  would  want 
us  to  remember  his  admonishments  that 
a  strong  national  defense  was  indeed  the 
way  to  insure  our  basic  freedoms  and 
our  way  of  life.  F.  Edward  Hubert's  36 
years  as  the  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
first  district  of  Louisiana  were  dedicated 
to  conveying  this  idea  to  his  colleagues, 
his  constituents  and  the  coimtry  he 
loved. 

Pew  were  in  a  better  position  to  do  so; 
P.  El^ard  Hubert  began  serving  on  the 
old  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in 
1943,  2  years  after  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington. House  reorganization  eventually 
joined  the  Naval  and  Military  Affairs 
Committee  and  it  became  the  House 
Armed  Services  Cpmmittee,  which  Hu- 
bert chaired  during  his  last  4  years  in 
the  House.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Chairman  Hubert  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  smd  it  was  during 
those  years  that  I  built  up  a  respect  and 
admiration  for  a  man  whose  ideas  and 
ideals  matched  my  own. 

Chairman  Hubert's  tireless  dedication 
and  his  never-ending  fight  to  insure  that 
our  country  maintained  a  military  pos- 
ture strong  enough  to  discourage  foreign 
aggression  were  not  always  rewarded, 
however.  During  his  stewardship  as 
chairman,  he  witnessed  decreases  in  the 
defense  budget  and  a  prevailing  mood  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  that  re- 
flected a  public  sentiment  against  mili- 
tary strength  and  toward  disarmament. 
Chairman  Hebert  expressed  alarm  at  the 
drift  of  the  Nation  and  warned  against 
underestimating  the  resolve  of  foreign 
aggressors. 

Now,  4  years  after  F.  Edward  Hubert 
dei>arted  the  ranks  of  the  House,  we  are 
seeing  the  type  of  aggression  that  he 
sought  to  discourage.  Would  that  he  were 
with  us  now,  to  help  us  continue  to  flght 
for  a  military  capability  that  would  in- 
sure worldwide  peace. 
•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  former 
Member  of  this  Congress,  a  giant  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  an  outstand- 
ing American  patriot.  Eddie  Hebert  will 
long  be  remembered  in  this  Congress  by 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  have 
served  with  him.  To  those  of  xis  who 
shared  that  special  honor  of  serving  un- 
der his  guidance  as  chairman  of  the 


House  CcMnmittee  on  Armed  Services  he 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  support- 
ers of  a  strong  defense  system  that  this 
Nation  has  ever  known. 

I  recall  Eddie  Hebert  during  the  years 
he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  and  edi- 
torial work  in  New  Orleans  and  I  recall 
the  deep  interest  which  he  shared  in  good 
government.  I  remember  also  his  interest 
in  sports  and  in  more  recent  years  he  re- 
lated to  me  the  coverage  he  shared  as  a 
sports  writer  with  the  all  time  greats  in 
the  world  of  sports. 

Eddie  Hebert  was  a  flghter  and  he  will 
always  be  remembered  for  the  leadership 
he  provided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences.  This  instituticKi  now  in 
its  fourth  year  will  be  graduating  career 
doctors  who  will  significantly  contribute 
to  the  medical  services  of  both  the  active 
duty  and  retired  segment  of  America's 
military. 

The  likes  of  Eddie  Hebert  pass  this  way 
rarely.  He  loved  his  Nation  and  he  loved 
people  and  above  all  he  believed  so  very 
strongly  that  the  answer  to  a  more 
peaceful  world  could  come  about  only 
through  a  strong  national  defense  and 
he  championed  those  issues  which  would 
improve  the  defense  system  of  his  be- 
loved country. 

Only  a  few  days  prior  to  his  untimely 
death,  Eddie  called  me  and  we  discussed 
many  things  including  the  progress  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  and 
he  jokingly  asked  that  my  Auburn  team 
might  lose  to  the  University  of  Alabama 
as  he  wanted  Alabama  to  represent  the 
Southeastern  Conference  in  the  Annual 
Sugar  Bowl  Game  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Eddie  was,  indeed,  my  good  friend,  a 
man  whom  I  admired  and  for  whom  I 
had  tremendous  respect.  I  shall  miss  him 
in  so  many  ways  and  I  wish  to  extend 
my  deepest  sjmipathy  to  his  wife  Gladys 
and  daughter  Dawn  in  this  time  of  deep 
sorrow.* 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  F.  Edward  Hubert. 
Eddie  Hebert  had  a  long  and  outstand- 
ing career  in  the  House  which  spanned 
36  years,  the  longest  of  anyone  who  has 
served  in  Congress  from  Louisiana.  His 
years  of  experience  in  this  Chamber 
made  him  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
knowledgeable  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  need  for  quality  defense  spending 
to  protect  America's  national  security  in- 
terests. His  greatest  achievement  was 
his  chairmsoiship  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  from  1971  to  1974. 
In  his  capacity  as  chairman,  Eddie 
Hubert  consistently  supported  a  strong 
defense  and  made  sound  budget  recom- 
mendations for  Defense  Department  and 
military  construction  spending. 

Our  country  is  strong  and  secure  to- 
day because  of  his  lifetime  of  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work.  We  all  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  vlgilence  and 
fervor  on  behalf  of  our  national  securi- 
ty and  in  defense  of  America's  democrat- 
ic way  of  life. 

We  should  all  recall  Eddie  Hubert's 
tenacious  and  inspiring  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  the  Armed  Services  Medical  In- 
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stltute.  Long  a  dream  of  his,  he  used  all 
the  power  at  his  command  to  enact  into 
law  and  then  to  bring  to  reality  the  Na- 
tion's medical  school  which  would  train 
doctors  for  our  armed  services.  TTorough 
his  vision  and  perseverence,  thousands  of 
servicemen  and  women  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive essential  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

Perhaps  Eddie  Hubert  will  be  remem- 
bered most  by  those  of  us  who  served 
with  him  as  a  dedicated  representative 
of  his  beloved  people  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana. 

My  wife.  Millie,  joins  me  in  express- 
ing our  condolences  and  sympathies  to 
the  family  of  Eddie  H6bert.« 
•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  our  sadness  over  the 
passing  of  a  colleague  of  many  years 
service,  the  Honorable  J.  Edward  Hebert. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  resolve  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, pressed  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

Eddie  served  three  and  a  half  decades 
in  the  House.  During  that  time  our  Na- 
tion's defense  posture  underwent 
change.  Throughout  his  career.  Edward 
Hebert  worked  diligently  to  maintain 
our  Armed  Forces.  His  advice  was  not 
always  heeded,  and  our  Nation  paid  the 
penalty  In  unpreparedness. 

I  knew  Eddie  not  only  as  a  colleague, 
but  as  a  friend  of  long  standing.  His 
most  lasting  monument  will  be  the  rec- 
ord of  outstanding  service  he  gave  to  his 
country.  He  has  been  called  "the  last  of 
the  titans,"  and  his  career  reflected  an 
era  In  our  defense,  and  In  Congress,  that 
now  Is  part  of  our  country's  history. 

I  join  my  fellow  House  Members  In 
our  sense  of  loss  at  his  passing,  and  in 
expressing  our  respect  and  admiration 
for  him  as  a  person,  and  as  a  hard-work- 
ing leader  In  the  House.* 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss  and  sor- 
row that  I  now  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
P.  Edward  "Eddie"  Hubert,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Eddie  capably  chaired  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  4  years.  However, 
It  was  not  only  as  chairman,  but 
throughout  his  entire  career  that  Eddie 
had  been  a  strong  and  vigorous  propo- 
nent of  America's  military  preparedness. 
A  man  of  unwalverlng  convictions  he 
demonstrated  courage  and  Independence 
In  supporting  the  measures  he  felt  would 
further  strengthen  the  Nation's  defense. 
Over  the  years  I  had  the  privilege  of 
chairing  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  defense  authorization  bills  during 
the  tenure  of  Chairman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  and  Chairman  Eddie  Hubert. 
Having  watched  Eddie  In  action  on  the 
House  floor  I  can  say  that  I  have  never 
met  a  more  patient  and  sensitive  Indi- 
vidual. 

Chairman  Hubert  would  never  abrupt- 
ly attempt  to  cut  off  debate.  He  knew 
most  literally  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
freedom  of  expression.  I  have  to  confess 
that  on  several  occasions  I  grew  Impa- 
tient while  presiding  over  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole,  but  Eddie  always  main- 
tained his  poise. 

A  fact  not  well  known  to  many  is  that 
before  oMnlng  to  Congress  Eddie  was  a 
member  of  the  fourth  estate.  I  can  say 
without  any  reservatlcm  that  with  his 
gentlemanly  qualities  he  was  a  credit  to 
the  American  press. 

I  always  enjoyed  visiting  with  Eddie 
In  the  so-called  New  Orleans  Room  In 
his  Raybum  office.  I  can  remember  on 
several  occasions  gcrtng  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Room  and  listening  to  recordings 
of  Al  Hirt  and  Pete  Fountain  with  the 
compliments  of  Eddie  Hubert. 

Chairman  P.  Edward  H6bert — a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  a  dear  friend — will  long 
be  missed  by  this  Member  of  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  SpeakO",  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  paying  a  special 
tribute  to  the  life  and  accomplishment  of 
one  of  our  former  colleagues,  P.  Edward 
"Eddie"  Hubert  was  a  fine  man,  an  out- 
standing legislator,  and  a  distinguished 
statesman. 

Serving  In  the  Congress  for  36  years, 
Eddie  Hubert  was  a  lesuler  in  the  great 
tradition  of  southern  legislators.  When 
he  left  the  Congress,  Eddie  Hubert  had 
served  longer  than  any  other  congres- 
sional Member  from  Louisiana,  and  his 
pfissing  Is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  Nation 
but  also  to  the  great  State  of  Louisiana. 
During  his  congressional  cttfeer,  he 
was  recognized  as  a  productive,  energetic, 
and  dedicated  leader.  He  served  with 
special  distinction  as  chairman  of  both 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Investigations 
Subcommittee.  Eddie  became  known  for 
his  sharp  investigative  skills,  his  willing- 
ness to  listm,  and  his  ever-present 
sense  of  humor. 

Eddie  Hubert  compiled  a  great  record 
of  achievement  during  his  Illustrious 
career,  caring  not  only  for  the  needs  of 
his  constituents  but  also  for  the  welfare 
of  all  Americans.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  knowledge  and  devo- 
tion to  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
One  of  our  most  effective  Members  in 
his  contributions  toward  national  de- 
fense preiMiredness.  Eddie  Hebert's  legis- 
lative record  attested  to  his  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  Importance  of  a  strong  mili- 
tary. 

Mrs.  Derwlnskl  joins  me  In  extending 
our  sincere  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Gladys.* 

*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  great  American, 
our  former  colleague  P.  Edward  Hubert. 
For  36  years,  this  exemplary  lawmaker 
from  Louisiana  served  his  State  and  our 
Nation  with  both  str(»ig  devotion  and 
enduring  conviction. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Service  Committee,  Congressman  Hubert 
was  a  tough  taskmaster  in  seeking  pas- 
sage of  legislative  programs  he  believed 
would  secure  the  U.S.  position  as  the 
world's  primary  military  power.  Events 
In  the  world  today  prove  that  he  was  on 
the  right  course  In  those  efforts. 

An  outspoken  man,  Hubert  never  apol- 
ogized for  his  staunch  support  of  some- 
times impopular  military  spending  pro- 


grams. But  he  was  also  quick  to  point 
out  what  he  believed  were  wTongd(4ngs 
by  the  Pentagon. 

In  1970,  he  established  a  special  My 
Lai  Investigating  Committee  which  sur- 
prised many  by  issuing  a  strong  report 
against  both  the  Army  and  the  Pentagon 
for  covering  up  the  Incident. 

Under  C(»igressman  Hubert's  direction 
ROTC  programs  on  our  Naticm's  ccdiege 
campuses  were  expanded  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Academies  were  upgraded  to  the 
point  where  they  can  now  compete  scho- 
lastically  with  other  fine  schools. 

Perhi^w  It  will  be  best  to  remember  P. 
Edward  Hubert  in  his  own  words.  "I  have 
never  been  wishy-washy."  he  once  said. 
"I  have  never  been  a  fence  straddler.  I 
have  never  avoided  confnxitation." 
•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wbOe  In 
Louisiana  over  the  hcdidays,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
H(Hiorable  P.  Edward  Hubert,  who,  after 
18  terms  in  otHce,  served  the  State  ot 
Louisiana  in  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tlves  Icmger  than  anycme  before  or  since. 
His  longevity  in  office  can  be  singularly 
attributed  to  his  leadership  In  office.  He 
was  a  man  of  conviction  and  courage, 
not  compromise  or  expediency. 

Edward  Hubert's  service  cannot  be  ac- 
curately assessed  merely  on  the  basis  of 
longevity;  nor  should  he  be  judged  only 
on  how  well  he  served  the  people  of  the 
first  district,  though  he  served  than 
surpassingly  well.  He  was  a  man  whoee 
breadth  of  vision  and  record  of  achieve- 
ment were  truly  national  in  sc<H)e. 

Congressman  ^bert  began  his  career 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  for  the  New 
Orleans  States.  He  had  a  nose  for  the 
big  story  and  the  persevennce  to  seek 
It  out.  He  was  the  first  American  jour- 
nalist to  interview  Pulgencio  Batista 
after  that  dictator  began  his  career  by 
overthrowing  the  Cuban  Government  in 
1933. 

Later,  as  city  editor  of  the  States,  he 
investigated  and  published  the  story  of 
the  Louisiana  scandals.  He  detailed  the 
corrupUoQS  of  Governor  Long  and  his 
successors,  and  won  for  the  States  Ddta 
Sigma  Chi's  award  for  courage  In  jour- 
nalism In  1939. 

Edward  Hubert's  career  In  Congress 
has  been  characterized  by  the  same 
clarity  of  perception  and  bulldog  tenac- 
ity. In  his  early  years  in  the  House  he 
served  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Un-Amolcan  Activities  Commit- 
tee, where  he  took  part  in  the  famous  in- 
vestlgatl(m  of  Alger  Hiss. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Ccmmittee  since  Its  Inception, 
serving  as  its  chairman  from  1971  to 
1975.  It  was  In  that  position  that  he 
made  his  greatest  contributions  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  committee 
In  1971,  following  the  death  of  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  of  South  Carolina.  Both  Mr.  Riv- 
ers and  his  predecessor,  Carl  Vinson,  had 
been  strong,  effective  chairmen,  whose 
efforts  had  helped  build  and  maintain 
our  national  defense. 

Prom  the  very  start.  Chairman  H6bert 
made  it  clear  that  he  Intmded  to  follow 
the  same  course,  but  he  was  to  face,  dur- 
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ing  bia  tenure  as  head  of  the  committee, 
a  far  greater  challenge  than  had  con- 
fnmted  either  of  his  predecessors. 

America,  in  1971,  was  engaged  in  the 
seemingly  endless  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
dtizois  of  the  United  States  were  weary, 
and  certain  elements  capitalized  on  this 
feeling  in  a  misguided  effort  to  seriously 
reduce  our  military  strength. 

In  this  difficult  period.  Chairman 
Hubert  stood  liJte  a  rock  against  criticism 
of  our  National  Military  Establishment. 
He  fought  with  success  against  rash  at- 
tempts to  slash  the  defense  budget,  and 
hence,  American  military  strength,  below 
the  minimum  required  to  saf eg\iard  the 
Nation. 

Congressman  Hubert  was  primarily 
responsible  for  bestowing  a  great  honor 
on  the  capital  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  my 
hometown,  when  he  saw  to  it  that  the 
Navy  named  one  of  its  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarines  the  n.S.S.  Baton 
Rouge.  This  is  the  only  warship  ever 
named  for  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  Mrs. 
Hubert  christened  this  vessel  at  its 
launching  and  the  Congressman  gave 
Mie  of  his  greatest  speeches  calling  for  a 
strong  national  defense  at  this  occasion 
on  April  26.  1975. 

He  believed  that  a  powerful,  well- 
equipped  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  are  the  best  safeguard  of 
our  security  and  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world.  He  correctly  judged  that  the  na- 
tions which  count  themselves  enemies  of 
our  democratic  political  system  and  free 
enterprise  economy  will  respect  us  and 
honcH"  thar  agreements  with  us  only  so 
long  as  we  maintain  our  forces  at  peak 
strength  and  readiness.  I  concur  strongly 
and  absolutely  in  tils  wise  judgment. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  tireless  efforts 
of  P.  Edward  Hebert  that  our  Armed 
Forces  have  come  through  the  difHcult 
post- Vietnam  period  without  serious  In- 
jury; furthermore,  their  strength  and 
efficiency  are  actually  improving.  This  is 
also  due  to  the  labors  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. 

I  served  but  one  term  with  him.  the 
94th  Congress,  my  first.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  my  being  seated  without  any 
difficulty  as  I  was  elected  in  a  special 
election  shortly  before  the  convening  of 
that  Congress.  I  shall  forever  be  thank- 
ful for  that  support.  Although  it  was 
only  2  years,  my  association  with  him 
was  very  memorable  and  valuable.  I  wish 
it  could  have  been  longer  as  he  was  a 
mentor  and  friend  by  whom  you  could 
only  profit. 

I  extoid  to  his  gracious  wife,  Gladys, 
and  their  daughter.  Dawn,  my  deepest 
sympathies.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  F.  Edward 
Hubert,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Committer  on  Armed  Services 
who  served  as  Congressman  from  New 
Orleans  for  36  years  until  his  retirement 
3  years  ago.  The  death  of  Chairman 
Hebert  has  left  a  void  in  the  public  life 
and  leadership  of  our  Nation  for  he 
served  the  American  people  and  his 
Louisiana  constituents  with  devotion 
and  dedication. 

Edward  Hubert  began  his  career  of 
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leadership  with  his  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  77th  Congress 
in  1940,  after  working  with  distinction 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  editor.  He 
served  diligently  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  focused 
his  attention  on  eliminating  waste  in 
military  contracts  and  other  military 
spending. 

Serving  longer  in  the  House  than  any 
other  person  from  Louisiana,  Chairman 
Hebert  remained  a  staunch  advocate  of  a 
strong  military  defense  for  our  Nation, 
and  repeatedly  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
blindly  cutting  defense  expendltiu-es 
when  the  Soviets  continued  to  increase 
their  own  military  budget  and  greatly 
expanded  their  naval  forces,  especially  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  near  the  Middle  East. 
He  was  a  farslghted  man  who  worked 
successfully  to  expand  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps,  and  he  gave  un- 
ceasing attention  to  cutting  the  fat  and 
the  waste  out  of  the  military  budget.  His 
record  of  excellence  and  creative  accom- 
plishment was  most  commendable,  and 
this  record,  along  with  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  reputation  for  fairness,  will 
long  be  remembered  here  in  Congress. 

P.  Edward  Hebert  was  a  man  of  deep 
conviction,  independent  in  thought  and 
action,  and  was  willing  to  challenge  any 
person  or  institution  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
high  Ideals.  Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Gladys, 
and  to  his  daughter.  Dawn,  as  well  as  to 
her  family.* 

*  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  in  this  great  body  who  knew 
Eddie  Hebert  more  closely  and  longer 
tlian  I.  Unfortunately,  I  only  served  with 
liim  for  a  period  of  6  months,  but  Eddie 
Hebert  had  a  personality  and  character 
tiiat  compelled  you  to  know  and  admire 
him  all  your  days. 

Elddie  Hubert  was  a  gentleman,  a  man 
who  never  apologized  for  America  and 
never  apologized  for  a  zest  for  life  so 
characteristic  of  that  wonderful  city  he 
represented  so  long.  New  Orleans. 

He  loved  the  House.  He  loved  politics. 
And,  he  loved  a  fight.  Many  Presidents 
felt  his  wrath,  especially  President  Harry 
Trimian.  But  when  the  dust  cleared,  it 
was  Truman  whom  Eddie  Hubert  termed 
the  best,  at  least  during  the  36  years  and 
seven  Presidents  that  Hubert  encoun- 
tered. 

Now  that  Eddie  Hubert  is  gone.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  mention  a  few 
tilings  that  the  younger  generation  may 
not  know  about  him.  It  was  always  as- 
simied  that  Eddie  Hubert  was  a  so-called 
reactionary  conservative,  unresponsive 
to  the  aspirations  of  young  political  ac- 
tivists who  sprang  forth  from  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  have  been  pontificating 
about  what  they  view  as  a  morale  ma- 
laise in  America. 

Eddie  Hebert  was  a  conservative,  and 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  He  Is 
to  be  ccHnmended  for  defending  America, 
Pghting  for  the  taxpayer,  and  standing 
up  for  the  Uttle  man. 

He  was  a  reformer  In  the  classic  sense. 
A  courageous,  hard-hitting  newspaper 
man,  he  took  on  the  Louisiana  political 
machine  just  before  World  War  n  and 
turned  it  Inside  out. 


He  never  lost  the  reporter's  eye  for 
investigation  and  exposure  of  wrongdo- 
ing In  public  life.  When  everyone  was 
wringing  hands  over  the  My  Lai  tragedy 
in  Vietnam,  Eddie  Hebert  was  appointed 
to  ferret  out  the  truth.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  defended  a  strong  military  es- 
tablishment, he  would  have  no  part  of 
atrocities  committed  by  American  troops. 
His  report  on  My  Lai  stimned  the  Na- 
tion. 

Just  after  World  War  n  when  every- 
one was  trying  to  avoid  doing  something 
about  the  resettlement  of  Jews,  Eddie 
Hubert  appealed  to  President  Tnmian 
and  the  Nation  to  support  a  national 
homeland.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Amer- 
icans to  view  the  horrors  of  Dachau, 
and  from  that  moment  on,  Jews  every- 
where had  a  friend  and  staunch  sup- 
porter In  Eddie  Hubert  for  a  national 
homeland. 

Pronounced  "A-Bear."  he  was  a  bear. 
He  stood  up  and  met  his  critics  head 
on— the  very  epltomy  of  the  American 
political  battler.  He  hated  injustice  and 
loved  a  fair  fight.  He  left  a  marvelous 
legacy,  and  the  country,  especially  its 
ability  to  deter  aggression,  is  better  off 
because  F.  Edward  H6bert  served  In  the 
Congress. 

He  saw  It  all— from  being  with  Rich- 
ard Nixon  moments  before  his  resigna- 
tion as  Preslden^-to  that  momentous 
day  in  this  Chamber  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  "A  day  that  will 
live  in  infamy." 

The  NaUon  will  miss  Eddie  Hubert. 
To  his  wife  Gladys  and  his  daughter,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  He  served 
his  Nation  well.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
F.  Edward  Hubert.  This  veteran  legis- 
lator was  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  when 
I  was  privileged  to  join  that  distin- 
guished panel  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress.  His  diligence  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  defense  policy  for  this 
Nation  ser/ed  as  both  an  inspiration  and 
a  standard  for  many  Members.  The  con- 
tmued  vitality  of  the  .deals  he  wished 
to  preserve— American  strength  and 
hberty— will  serve  as  a  lasting  memorial 
to  his  liberty,  dedication,  and  patri- 
otism.* 

*  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  F.  Edward 
Hebert  served  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives for  36  years.  As  one  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee before  his  retirement  as  chairman.  I 
join  aU  his  friends  in  regretting  his  pass- 
ing. I  had  my  share  of  differences  with 
the  chairman — as  must  almost  inevita- 
bly occur  between  a  young  man  entering 
this  body  and  an  older  man  who  ha* 
spent  manv  years  here — but  I  know  that 
he  served  his  district  and  his  coimtry  as 
truly  and  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  For  his 
service  and  his  dedication  we.  his  for- 
mer colleagues,  offer  our  gratitude.  To 
his  family  we  extend  our  sympathy  for 
their  loss.* 

*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  would  like  to  congratulate  him  for 
providing  this  time  this  afternoon  for 
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us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Congress- 
man Hubert. 

Over  the  years,  there  were  those  who 
characterized  Eddie  Hubert  as  a  "friend 
of  the  military."  I  always  thought  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  character- 
ize him  as  a  friend  of  the  American  peo- 
ple because  he  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
good  sense  to  press  for  a  strong  and 
viable  national  defense  for  his  fellow 
Americans.  His  primary  concern  and 
consideration  while  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  always  to 
provide  an  adequate  defense  for  our  Na- 
tion and  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
in  a  position  of  strength  in  our  dealings 
with  other  countries  of  the  world. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  under  Eddie  Hebert  and  always 
found  him  to  be  fair  and  forthright.  I 
appreciated  his  leadership  when  he 
served  with  us  and  am  now  even  more 
keenly  aware  of  his  leadership  and  con- 
tributions now  that  he  has  passed  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  do  not  think 
Chairman  Hebert  would  have  wanted  us 
to  dwell  on  his  passing.  Rather  he  would 
want  the  Congress  to  be  about  its  work 
of  providing  for  this  Nation's  defense. 
The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  Eddie 
Hebert  is  to  pledge  we  will  work  for  a 
strong  defense  for  America  and  never 
allow  the  United  States  to  become  a  sec- 
ond rate  power.  While  we  feel  sadness  at 
his  [>assing.  we  can  also  take  solace  that 
this  Congress  and  this  Nation  had  the 
benefit  of  his  leadership  for  36  years.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  join 
with  all  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sor- 
row upon  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league in  expressing  sorrow  upon  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable F.  Edward  Hubert,  late,  chairman 
In  the  House  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Though  I  did  not  serve  with  Chairman 
Hubert  on  his  committee,  I  served  in  the 
House  for  several  years  of  "Eddie" 
Hebert's  chairmanship. 

There  were  many  occasions  when  I  dis- 
agreed with  Chairman  Hubert  and  voted 
accordingly.  However,  I  must  not.  Mr. 
Speaker  that  Mr.  Hubert — even  during 
the  heat  of  an  argument — was  mannerly 
and  restrained  in  dealing  with  those  who 
opposed  him. 

Eddie  Hubert  was  the  first  one  to  men- 
tion that  his  manners  were  made  con- 
siderably easier  because  he  "always  had 
the  votes."  However,  I  sense  that  Chalr- 
msji  Hubert  was  a  gentleman  at  heart 
and  recognized  the  value  of  civility,  man- 
ners, and  restraint  In  House  debate. 

He  established  a  substantial  record  in 
the  House  during  his  lengthy  service. 

I  extoid  to  his  family  and  to  his  loved 
ones  my  condolences  and  sjrmpathles 
upon  his  death.* 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  was 
fond  of  calling  Ed  Hubert,  "the  Last  of 
the  Titans,"  and  it  is  a  fitting  epitaph 

Ed  was  a  giant  In  these  halls.  He  saw 
the  House  change  dramatically  during 
his  time  here,  and  he  never  wavered  in 
his  purpose  nor  in  his  pursuit  of  goals  In 
which  he  deeply  believed. 

Ed  Hubert  was  a  fiercely  Independent 
man  who  possessed  a  keen  mind.  He  was 


also  a  practical  politician  who  truly  left 
his  marie  on  his  country  and  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  he  served  so  long  and  so  well. 

I  am  sad  that  Ed  Hubert  is  gone.  I  will 
miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  it  was  with  great  sad- 
ness that  I  learned  of  his  death  on  De- 
cember 29,  1979.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American — our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  F.  Edward  Hebert. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1940.  Eddie  Hubert 
enjoyed  a  fine  career  in  journalism 
where  he  displayed  the  same  courage  we 
learned  to  expect  from  him  here  in  the 
Congress. 

Eddie  Hebert  loved  his  country  and 
was  destined  to  devote  nearly  half  his 
lifetime  in  tills  august  body  where  he 
served  with  pride  and  distinction.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  eventually  as  its  chair- 
man, Eddie  devoted  his  time  and  dedi- 
cated his  efforts  toward  building  a  strong 
national  defense  to  keep  America  strong 
and  free. 

I  learned  to  know  and  respect  Eddie 
Hebert  during  the  many  years  we  were 
together  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  found  that,  along  with  his  deter- 
mination and  dedication,  he  also  had  a 
keoi  sense  of  humor.  It  was  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  serve  with  this  fine  patriot, 
who  served  his  constituents,  liis  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  his  Nation  so  diligently 
and  loyally.  His  achievements  and  con- 
tributions are  numerous. 

To  Eddie's  wife  Gladys,  his  daughter 
Dawn,  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
my  wife  Albra  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy.* 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Living- 
ston) for  making  possible  this  tribute 
to  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  F.  Edward  Hebert. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was  more  dedicated  to  maintain- 
ing the  strength  and  security  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours,  and  no  Member  of 
Congress  accomplished  more  in  achiev- 
ing that  goal  than  did  my  good  friend 
Eddie  Hubert. 

In  his  selfiess  devotion  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  Nation  Eddie  Hubert  found 
himself  the  target  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  criticism  from  those  who 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  main- 
taining our  national  security  in  a  vastly 
troubled  and  increasingly  hostile  world. 
That  irresponsible  criticism  culminated 
in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time,  the 
deposing  of  Eddie  Hebert  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  we  find  many  of  his  most  vitriolic 
critics  lamenting  our  weakened  military 
competence  and  supporting  the  same 
posture  of  national  strength  and  de- 
term  nation  which  was  the  focus  of 
Eddie  Hubert's  entire  career  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Pilloried  as  he  was,  and  deprived  of  his 
rightful  position  as  committee  chairman, 
Eddie  Hubert  never  gave  way  in  the 


slightest  to  his  detractors.  To  the  end  of 
his  days  he  asserted  his  total  support  for 
a  national  defense  seccmd  to  none. 

Furthermore,  his  dedication  to  a 
strong,  secure  United  States  included  a 
fierce  determination  to  prevent  waste 
and  misconduct  in  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. With  the  Investigative  ability 
which  won  him  a  "Courage  in  Journal- 
ism" award  from  the  journalism  fra- 
ternity Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Eddie  H€beTi 
relentlessly  pursued  those  vrtio  would 
waste  the  tax  dollars  supporting  our  de- 
fense effort.  In  the  1950's  Hubert's  inves- 
tigative subcommittee  uncovered  case 
after  case  of  waste  in  handling  of  mili- 
tary contracts.  During  the  Vietnam  war, 
Hubert's  investigation  of  the  My  Lai  mas- 
sacre brought  to  national  attention  the 
efforts  of  the  military  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  to  cover  up  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  passing  of  Eddie  Hubert. 
But  for  those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  this  amiable,  witty,  courteous  and 
gentlemanly  man,  the  personal  loss  is 
even  greater.  I  know  that  the  fine  exam- 
ple of  courageous  public  service  his 
career  established  will  long  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  every  Member  of  this  body. 
It  will  be  F.  Edward  Hubert's  most  en- 
during memorial. 

My  wife  Barbara  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Eddie's  lovely  wife 
Gladys  and  to  the  Hebert  family.* 
*  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Congress- 
man, and  gentleman  from  Louisiana's 
First  District.  F.  Edward  Hebert.  Cer- 
tainly, at  this  particular  time  of  our  Na- 
tion's history,  in  which  we  are  faced  with 
crisis,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we,  his 
former  colleagues  and  friends,  recognize 
and  honor  his  excellent  contributions  as 
an  outstanding  patriot  and  American. 

This  man,  who  was  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  all  Americans,  is  needed  to- 
day. This  man,  who  lead  and  guided 
his  colleagues,  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense is  needed  today.  This  man.  who  ad- 
vised Presidents,  is  needed  today.  Un- 
fortunately, for  all  of  us,  F.  Edwtu-d  Hu- 
bert is  not  here  today.  But  we  can  draw 
strength  and  guidance  from  his  words 
find  actions  expressed  during  the  36 
years  he  served  as  a  Monber  of  Congress 
and  as  member  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Distinguished  is  the  term  which  best 
describes  F.  Edward  Hubert's  public  ca- 
reer. As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  his  unyielding  be- 
lief in  the  need  for  a  strong  and  proud 
America  distinguished  him  and  his  ac- 
complishments. His  constancy  and  de- 
termination to  keep  America  strong  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  leader  and  patriot. 

Indeed,  F.  Edward  Hebert  stands  today 
as  a  model  of  a  true  American  patriot  to 
those  who,  in  this  time  of  crisis,  find 
themselves  experiencing  a  revitalized  pa- 
triotism. Americans  today  can  look  back 
to  the  F.  Edward  Hebert  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  the  C<»greBS 
to  find  an  example  of  the  resolve  requi- 
site to  build  and  maintain  a  nation 
strong  and  proud. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  F. 
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Edward  Hubert  for  4  years.  I  consider 
myself  fortunate  and  honored  for  the 
opportunity  to  work  and  leam  from  him 
durlnjf  these  years.  I  know  I  echo  the 
sentiments  of  each  of  us  who  served  with 
him  when  I  say  he  was  a  most  able  and 
respected  colleague.  He  is  missed  by  fam- 
ily and  friends,  by  his  former  colleagues, 
by  Louisianians  and  by  Americans.  And, 
though  he  is  needed  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
his  spirit  and  example  will  continue  to 
guide  us  now  and  always.* 
•  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
fortunate  to  have  known  and  served  with 
P.  Edward  Hubert  during  my  first  three 
torms  in  the  House.  Eddie  Hebert  rep- 
resented the  First  District  of  Louisiana 
for  36  years,  and  for  34  of  those  years  he 
served     on     committees     which     were 
charged  with  the  re^x>nsibility  of  study- 
ing the  needs  of  our  armed  services.  The 
Armed   Services   Committee  could   not 
have  had  a  stronger  advocate  for  mili- 
tary preparedness,  nor  a  more  qualifled 
Judge  of  what  resources  were  necessary 
to  meet  that  objective.  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  on  this  committee  during  his  able 
chairmanship  from  1971  to  1974.  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  his  leadership 
and  advice  during  those  years.  He  was 
especially  considerate  of  me.  even  though 
we  sat  on  different  sides  of  the  aisle.  His 
concern  for  our  country  transcended  po- 
litical ccmsiderations.  and  he  exercised 
his  responsiUlities  as  chairman  in  a  non- 
partisan manner. 

In  recent  days  I  have  had  a  number  of 
opportunities  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom 
and  prophetic  counselings  of  our  late  col- 
league. Eddie  viewed  the  Soviet  Union  as 
an  "implacable  enemy,"  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  U.S.  policy 
very  succinctly  during  his  final  remarks 
on  the  House  floor  in  1976.  Simply  stated. 
he  said  that  "Weakness  invites  aggres- 
sioa."  The  taking  of  American  hostages 
by  the  Iranian  students,  and  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviets,  imderllne 
the  truth  of  his  statement. 

The  Russians  are  increasing  their  mili- 
tary presence  throughout  the  world,  and 
our  response  to  date  has  been  half- 
hearted at  best.  The  nations  of  the  world 
now  feel  that  the  United  States  lacks  the 
will  and  the  resolve  to  defend  freedom, 
and  this  view  is  reflected  in  the  growing 
boldness  of  the  Soviets  and  other  coim- 
tries  who  feel  they  can  capitalize  on  our 
unwillingness  to  act  militarily  when 
necessary. 

If  Eddie  were  still  here,  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  deeply  concerned  about 
these  recent  developments.  He  was  a 
student  of  history,  and  one  of  his  major 
concerns  was  that  we  had  failed  to  leam 
the  lessons  of  World  War  n.  when  the 
United  States  was  caught  unprepared. 
We  need  individuals  like  him  who  are 
willing  to  speak  out  in  support  of  free- 
dom, and  who  recognize  that  progress 
and  success  nearly  always  require  sacri- 
fice and  hard  work.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
challenge  so-called  experts  who  he  felt 
were  overiooklng  crucial  points  which 
would  affect  oxir  military  preparedness. 
We  will  aD  miss  Eddie  Hubert,  and  we 
are  Indebted  to  him  for  his  outstanding 
example  of  what  an  American  represen- 
tative must  strive  for — honesty,  account- 


ability, and  the  willingness  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  which  will  insure  the  sur- 
vival of  our  great  country.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  knew  P.  Ed- 
ward Hebert  as  a  friend  and  colleague. 
He  served  in  the  Congress  18  terms  as  a 
Representative  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana.  He  served 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  faith- 
fully and  distinguished  himself  among 
his  peers  as  an  able  legislator  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

We,  in  Louisiana,  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  had  a  history  of  strong  and  in- 
fluential legislators  as  Representatives. 
Eddie  Hebert  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  influential. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  shared  and  imple- 
mented his  conviction  that  our  country 
must  maintain  a  strong  national  defense 
to  survive.  He  was  tough  when  he  needed 
to  be.  He  was  aggressive.  He  was  per- 
sistent. But  he  was  also  evenhanded  in 
the  work  he  did  as  a  congressional  in- 
vestigator, even  when  it  was  not  the 
popular  thing  to  do.  As  head  of  the  sub- 
committee investigating  the  My  Lai  mas- 
sacre, he  refused  to  condone  the  conduct 
of  the  military,  reprimanding  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  State  for  their 
ap{>arent  coverup.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  buck  the  Military  Establishment  again 
when  his  investigations  imcovered  waste 
in  military  ccmtracts.  His  patriotism  was 
well-groimded  in  a  belief  in  truth  and 
honesty. 

It  is  well  wOTth  remembering  the  con- 
victions of  Eddie  Hebert  in  the  face  of 
recent  challenges  to  our  nati(»ial  se- 
curity. The  ordeal  in  Iran  and  the  move 
of  the  Soviet  Union  into  Afghanistan 
have  made  even  more  relevant  the  fact 
that  U.S.  military  strength  must  remain 
formidable.  These  events  are  forceful  re- 
minders that  we  need  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary capability  which  can  be  mobilized 
and  deployed  rapidly,  and  can  flght  on 
any  battlefield  at  any  time.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  defense  budget  this  year  will 
include  funds  for  a  rapid  deployment 
force  which  is  capable  of  handling  mil- 
itary crises  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
other  volatile  regions  of  the  world.  I 
know  that  if  Eddie  were  alive  today,  this 
would  be  his  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow 
that  I  offer  this  tribute  to  my  former 
colleague,  and  former  dean  of  Louisi- 
ana's delegation,  P.  Edward  Hubert.  The 
strength  of  the  Congress  depends  upon 
the  integrity  and  dedication  of  its  indi- 
vidual Memt>ers.  These  qualities  clearly 
marked  Eddie  Hubert's  career  both  in 
this  institution  and  in  his  private  life. 
His  death  is  a  loss  to  us  all.* 
*  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  spent  close  to 
two  generations  in  these  halls  serving  his 
country.  The  passing  of  F.  Edward  Hu- 
bert is,  indeed,  a  sad  occasion. 

In  his  36  years  representing  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana,  F. 
Edward  Hubert  never  wavered  from  his 
commitment  to  this  Nation's  security.  A 
colorful,  courteous  and  fair  man,  he 
stood  his  ground  in  the  fierce  budget 
debates  over  defense  spending  and  this 


country's  military  might.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  that  the  United  States  must  deal 
from  strength,  and  he  took  great  pride 
in  calling  himself  "the  most  hawkish  of 
the  hawks." 

An  outspoken,  often  flamboyant  and 
witty  man,  Ed  Hubert  made  it  clear  on 
the  day  he  annoimced  he  would 
not  seek  reelection  that  he  was  tmapol- 
ogetic  about  his  support  of  a  national 
defense  second  to  none.  "There  has  never 
any  secret  about  my  position  on  national 
defense  and  the  security  of  the  Nation," 
he  said.  "I  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
defending  that  position  without  hesita- 
tion." 

Ed  Hebert's  background  as  an  investi- 
gative reporter  served  us  well,  as  he 
spearheaded  a  probe  which  led  to  the 
far-reaching  elimination  of  waste  in 
military  contracts.  During  the  Vietnam 
war.  he  headed  an  investigation  of  the 
My  Lai  massacre,  and  produced  a  report 
that  accused  both  military  and  State 
Department  officials  in  Vietnam  of  try- 
ing to  cover  up  the  evidence. 

Ed  Hebert  was  a  great  influence  in  this 
chamber.  He  was  honest,  he  was  able  and 
he  was  a  leader  who  tnoly  believed  in  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation  and  in  the  es- 
sentiality of  preserving  that  greatness. 
We  will  miss  him.* 

*  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  former  Congressman  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  P.  Edward  Hubert  at  New 
Orleans  recentiy  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
grave  sorrow  to  all  of  us  here  in  Congress 
and  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  an  out- 
standing advocate  of  a  strong  national 
defense  as  a  means  of  deterring  war  and 
in  this  he  was  second  to  none.  He  was 
also  an  amiable  person  who  had  long- 
time admiring  friends  everywhere,  in- 
cluding myself  I  am  honored  to  say. 

I  hope  that  the  knowledge  that  Mrs. 
Hubert  and  the  family  have  of  his  out- 
standing accomplishments  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  mankind  may  be  of  some 
comfort  to  them  in  their  grief.  Certainly 
without  him  this  country  would  not  be 
as  strong  as  it  is  today;  and  neither 
would  the  many  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  Armed  Services  be  entiUed  to 
the  beneflts  which  they  now  have  fw 
that  good  service  they  render.* 
*  Mr.  ANDERSON,  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  F.  Edward  Hubert  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  for  over  three  decades. 
Chairman  Hubert  was  so  concerned 
about  the  need  for  a  national  defense 
second  to  none  that  the  name  Hubert 
became  almost  synonymous  with  a 
strong  defense  posture  for  our  Nation. 

Among  the  achievements  he  was 
proudest  of  were  expansion  of  the  ROTC 
program,  equalization  of  armed  services 
academies,  and  reduction  of  waste  in 
defense  spending. 

Coming  to  the  Hill  with  a  background 
in  Journalism,  Hubert  built  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  in  Congress  as  an 
investigator.  He  confided  to  close  asso- 
ciates that  he  did  not  truly  consider 
himself  a  p<dltician.  "I'm  an  old  reporter 
on  a  long  sabbatical,"  he  said. 
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He  was  an  expert  on  defense  and 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  cur- 
rent trend  toward  increased  emphasis 
on  defense.  We  have  lost  a  distinguished 
former  colleague  and  a  fine  man. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
sympathy  to  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
Edward  Hubert.* 

•  Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
central  fact  about  Eddie  Hebert  was  his 
likability. 

There  was  a  special  Joy  in  the  man,  a 
love  of  action  and  anecdote  that,  despite 
our  political  differences,  made  working 
with  him  a  pleasure. 

I  can  hear  those  mdlifluous  Hubert 
tones  even  now.  Those  tones  were  for  the 
ear  rather  than  for  the  poi,  and  even  he 
could  not  ccmvey  the  full  flavor  of  his 
personality  in  his  autobiography,  "Last 
of  the  Titans." 

I  served  with  F.  Edward  Hebert  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for  14 
years. 

When  I  first  went  on  the  conunittee  in 
1963,  I  was  assigned  to  Subcommittee 
No.  3,  chaired  by  Mr.  Hebert.  It  was  the 
style  of  the  committee  in  those  days  to 
list  subcommittees  by  number,  with  the 
chairman  asserting  the  unchallenged 
right  to  assign  bills  to  any  of  four  num- 
bered subcommittees.  At  worst,  the  chair- 
man could  act  on  whim.  At  best,  each 
subcommittee  came  to  handle  essentially 
a  well-recognized  set  of  Issues  every  ses- 
sion. In  any  event,  that  is  where  I  got  to 
know  Eddie  Hebert. 

Our  backgroimds  were  different,  our 
voting  records  were  different,  and  he  was 
of  an  older  generation.  But  we  got  alcmg. 

All  through  the  1960's  I  was  part  of  a 
small  minority  on  the  committee  which 
dissented  f  rcHn  the  ccmventional  commit- 
tee position  on  some  issues.  The  then- 
chairman  seized  upon  the  device  of  the 
"special  subcommittee"  to  partially 
drain  the  numbo^  subcommittees  of 
their  duties  and  to  punish  dissent.  Dur- 
ing one  year  he  appointed  18  special  sub- 
committees and  I  was  not  even  appointed 
to  one  of  them. 

A  dramatic  change  took  place  in  1971 
when  P.  Edward  Hebert  became  chsdr- 
man. 

Formerly,  it  was  commonplace  to  see 
$20  billion  military  authorization  bills 
whooped  through  the  House  with  less 
than  an  hour  of  debate.  Now,  under 
Hubert,  important  defense  biUs  were  de-' 
bated  fully  and  for  several  days.  No  un- 
fair restrictions  were  placed  on  the  of- 
fering of  amendments.  I  can  testify  to 
this  personally  as  the  coauthor  of  the 
Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  of  1972,  when 
the  House  cast  its  first  substantive  vote 
on  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 

He  was  fair  in  the  scheduling  of  de- 
bate time  and  he  was  fair  in  making 
subcommittee  assignments. 

True,  the  makeup  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  did  not  refiect  the 
ideological  makeup  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole. 
But  part  of  the  fault  for  this  was  that  of 
liberals  and  moderates  who  preferred  to 
go  on  committees  dealing  with  politically 
attractive  social  issues  rather  than  deal- 
ing with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

Most  of  us  remember,  of  course,  that 


the  House  Democratic  Caucus  voted 
against  P.  Edward  Hubert  in  1975  and  he 
lost  his  cherished  ctiairmanship.  This  re- 
jection soon  brought  to  an  end  the  clos- 
ing chapter  of  his  long  public  career.  But 
I  do  not  believe  he  left  the  House  a  bitter 
and  imforgiving  man. 

Elddie  Hubert  has  his  inning.  Indeed,  he 
had  served  for  far  longer  than  most 
Members — 36  years.  And  he  had  come  to 
Congress  after  a  considerable  and  color- 
ful career  as  a  newspap>erman  in  New 
Orleans. 

It  can  be  fairly  said,  therefore,  that  he 
lived  life  fully. 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  his  "Last 
of  the  Tilans,"  Eddie  has  written  of  him- 
self: 

I  have  put  together  what  talent  and  intel- 
ligence, wit  and  charm,  nature  bestowed 
uix>n  me  to  grab  life's  brass  ring.  I  am  guilty 
of  vanity,  and.  on  occasion,  autocracy.  I  am 
not  beyond  reproach.  But  I  hope  I  have 
brought  nusments  of  enjoyment  and  enter- 
tainment to  many  through  my  personal 
pleasures  at  reporting  sports,  reviewing  night 
club  acts,  and  squiring  beautiful  ladles 
through  the  night.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  on  a  newspaper  with  complex  and 
colorful  characters  In  a  simpler,  more  ro- 
mantic time.  This  ga«re  me  the  opportunity 
to  play  a  role  In  freeing  Louisiana  from  the 
corrupt  grasp  of  the  Long  machine,  and  CX>n- 
gress  was  part  of  my  reward  ... 

And  then  he  ended  his  book  with  a 
quotation  which  indicated  he  was  an 
optimist  as  well  as  a  determined  man. 
The  words  were  from  Shelley's  "Prome- 
theus Unbound" . . . 
To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love,  to  bear;  to  hope  til  Hope  creates 
From  Its  own  wreck  the  thing  It  contem- 
plates; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Oood,  great  and  Joyous,  beautiful  and  free: 
This  Is  alone  Life.  Joy.  Empire,  and  Victory. 

As  disparate  as  were  our  political 
views,  so  warm  was  our  friendship.  He 
will  alwasrs  be  remembered  with  deep  af- 
fection. I  wish  more  of  our  colleagues 
could  have  known  him  as  well  as  was  my 
good  fortime. 

To  his  dear  wife,  Gladys,  and  his 
daughter.  Dawn,  as  well  as  his  grandchil- 
dren, I  extend  profound  sympathy.* 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ross).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  Chair  recognizes  the  goitie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wbiss)  . 


TRIBUTE  TO  OEXDROE  MEANY 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  life,  character, 
and  the  service  of  the  late  George  Meany. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  requested 
this  time  today,  together  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
to  pay  tribute  to  George  Meany,  the  great 
leader  of  the  AFL-CIO  who  died  Janu- 


ary 10,  of  this  year  while  the  House  was 
in  recess. 

As  the  Congressman  f  ran  New  Yoik 
City  where  Mr.  Meany  was  bom  and 
raised  I  feel  a  special  honor  in  opening 
this  tribute. 

Indeed  he  was  bom  in  Manhattan  on 
August  16,  1894,  and  later  moved  to  the 
Bronx.  Parts  of  those  two  boroughs  con- 
stitute the  20th  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent. 

Mr.  Meany  first  established  his  name 
and  reputation  as  a  labor  leader  in  New 
York  City  and  subsequently  throughout 
the  bcate  of  New  York.  He  began  as  a 
workingman.  an  apprentice  plumber  at 
the  age  of  16  and  5  years  later,  upon  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship  at  the  age  of 
21  in  the  year  1915  Joined  the  union. 

He  was  soon  to  head  the  plimibers' 
union  local  and  in  1922  at  the  age  of  28 
tiecame  the  secretary  of  the  New  Yonc 
Building  Trades  Coimcil.  From  there  he 
was  elected  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  be- 
came president  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor  2  years  later. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  George 
Meany  developed  and  practiced  the  skills 
which  would  make  him  a  national  figure. 
At  the  State  level,  Mr.  Meany  became  an 
active  proponent  of  President  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  legislation. 

llils  new  Joining  of  political  and  labor 
strength  which  Meany  initiated  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fiuential  and  effective  political  forces  of 
our  time.  In  New  York  State  alone.  In 
1935,  three-quarters  of  the  bills  which 
Mr.  Meany  helped  to  formulate  were  en- 
acted by  the  State  legislature. 

Five  years  later,  in  1940,  he  moved  to 
Washiiigton.  D.C.,  where  he  assumed  the 
post  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  move  to 
Washington  helped  to  establish  his  posi- 
tion as  a  labor  figure  of  national  in- 
fluence. 

DISIO 

As  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
A  J",  of  L.,  Mr.  Meanv  joined  the  War 
Labor  Board.  On  the  Board  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  rights  of  labor  to 
organize  and  opposed  moves  to  curtaO 
the  right  to  strike. 

In  1952,  Iilr.  Meany  became  president 
of  the  AT.  of  L.  and  3  years  later  forged 
the  merger  between  his  union  and  the 
then  rival  CIO — the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

This  merger,  which  ended  two  decades 
of  intense  factionalism  and  bitterness 
between  the  two  groups  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  his  presi- 
dency. Succeeding  in  bringing  these  dis- 
parate and  feuding  sectors  together, 
where  everyone  else  had  failed.  George 
Meany  created  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  labor  organization  in  the 
world.  He  understood  pertiaps  as  no  other 
labor  leader  had  before  him  in  the  po- 
tential power  of  this  Joint  federation. 

And  it  is  his  leadership  and  his  fed- 
eration to  which  we  owe  in  great  part, 
the  enactment  of  many  of  the  social  pro- 
grams of  the  sixties.  These  include  the 
numerous  improvements  in  labor  law — 
the  extension  and  raising  of  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  beneflts,  creation  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
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ministration  which  continues  to  help  in- 
sure a  safe  working  environment,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Enactment  of  title  VII,  the  section 
which  proiiibits  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment is  due  directly  to  the  persist- 
ence of  George  Meany. 

And  in  recent  years,  under  his  lead- 
ership, the  APL-CIO  has  been  involved 
In  the  development  of  national  public 
works  programs,  working  for  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  pressing  for  wage-price 
and  profit  controls  and  obtaining  in- 
creased financial  aid  for  the  Nation's  dis- 
tressed urban  areas,  guarding  the  right 
to  organize  and  strike,  and  support  Is- 
rael's capacity  to  survive. 

Among  his  chief  concerns  throughout 
his  37  years  as  president  of  the  13.6  mll- 
U(Xi  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  was  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  working  people 
of  America.  And  in  this  role  George 
Meany  enjoyed  great  success. 

History  will  mark  him  as  perhaps  the 
most  influential  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  labor  movement. 

He  will  of  course,  be  missed  by  his 
family,  his  associates  and  friends  in  the 
labor  movement  and  the  membership  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  But  beyond  them,  his  loss 
will  be  felt  by  all  of  us,  the  entire  people 
of  this  Nation,  for  the  dedication  and 
Integrity  which  he  brought  to  his  en- 
deavors even  though  his  strong  views 
were  not  popular  with  all  of  us  at  all 
times. 

In  attendance  at  his  funeral  mass  was 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  leaders  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
other  political  leaders  from  across  the 
country. 

We  heard  eloquent  words  of  farewell 
spoken  by  the  Reverend  Monsignor 
George  G.  Higgins  and  Lane  Kirkland 
who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Meany  as  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  would  like  to 
enter  their  remarks  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point: 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  KIrUand  deUv- 
ered  the  following  tribute  to  George  Meany 
at  the  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  concele- 
brated  January  15.  1980  In  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral,  Washington.  D.C.: 

"The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illus- 
trious men." 

So  It  was  said  on  such  an  occasion  in  a 
golden  age  many  centuries  ago.  And  ao  It  is 
now  with  Oeorge  Meany. 

There  were  no  boundaries  to  his  mind  and 
spirit,  save  those  of  his  own  constant  prin- 
ciples. 

There  U  a  Book  here  which  tells  us  that 
wheresoever  men  are  in  chains,  we  are  bound 
with  them.  George  Meany  endeavored  to 
Uve  by  the  full  scope  of  that  Writ. 

Strangers  did  come  and  try  to  teach  him 
their  ways.  Some,  indeed,  scorned  him  Just 
for  being  what  he  was.  But  they  came  and 
went  and  George  Meany  abided. 

Certainly  he  was  not  of  the  right.  Surely 
he  was  not  of  the  left,  nor  was  he  anchored  in 
the  center.  He  stood  above  such  transient 
categories  in  resistance  to  all  power  directed 
against  the  right  of  man  and  woman,  and 
in  afllrmatlon  of  the  role  and  the  Interests  of 
plain  people. 

And  it  la  to  the  honor  and  the  credit  of  this 
trade  union  movement  that  we  clung  to  his 
leadership  as  long  as  we  could:  that  we  kept 
him  as  long  as  the  Lord  would  let  us.  for  he 
was,  to  bU  last  day,  the  best  there  was. 


For  many  jrears  he  presided  with  a  gavel 
and  a  wooden  block  made  and  given  him  by 
the  Carpenters'  Brotherhood.  His  last  light 
tap  of  that  gavel,  before  he  yielded  It.  split 
that  old  battered  block  apart — a  sign,  per- 
haps, of  the  honorable  completion  of  bis  ap- 
prenticeship here  and  of  an  Impending  sum- 
mons to  a  higher  call. 

That  call  came  63  years  to  the  day  of  his 
admission  to  membership  In  the  United  As- 
sociation that  was  his  pride. 

Now  he  is  young  and  strong  again,  free  of 
pain,  blessed  with  the  rich  store  of  grace, 
starting  over  with  the  steading — and.  when 
need  be.  humbling  force  of  Gena  at  his 
side. 

And  we  now  have  faith  that  better  days  lie 
ahead  for  the  working  people  of  America,  and 
of  the  world,  because  George  Meany  is  up 
there,  negotiating  the  matter  with  God. 

Now  we  take  our  last  leave  of  what  remains 
of  him  here. 

Good-by,  Oeorge,  Fare  thee  well. 

Rev.   Msor.   Oeorge  G.  Hiccins.  Homit.y   at 

THE  PtTNERAI.  MASS  Or  GEOSOE  MXAITT 

I.  John,  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say 
to  me,  "write  down:  Happy  are  those  who 
die  in  the  Lord!  Happy,  indeed,  the  Spirit 
says:  Now  they  can  rest  forever  after  their 
work,  since  their  good  deeds  go  with  them." 
(Book  of  the  Apocalypse  C.  XIV) 

On  November  15 — exactly  two  months  ago 
this  very  day,  In  fact,  this  very  hour — 
George  Meany  briefly  presided  over  his  last 
trade  union  convention,  sadly  but  Inevi- 
tably bringing  to  a  close  the  extraordinary 
career  of  one  of  the  truly  great  figures  In 
the  history  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. To  Judge  from  the  serene  but  rather 
hauntlngly  far-away  look  In  his  eyes,  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  his  days  were 
strictly  numbered.  As  he  was  ushered  to  the 
podium  in  a  wheelchair,  looking  very  frail 
and  gaunt,  to  deliver  what  was  to  be  the 
last  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of 
speeches  he  had  given  at  similar  gatherings 
diulng  his  60  years  In  the  labor  movement, 
most  of  those  who  were  present  undoubtedly 
feared,  as  I  did  myself,  that  the  strain 
might  prove  to  be  too  much  for  him  and 
that,  overcome  with  emotion,  he  might, 
understandably  enough,  go  to  pieces  and 
not  be  able  to  finish  reading  his  prepared 
text.  We  should  have  known  better  than 
that.  We  should  have  known  that,  despite 
his  fatal  illness  and  despite  the  highly  emo- 
tional setting  in  which  he  foimd  himself,  he 
would  rise  to  the  occasion  and  carry  It  off 
with  Impressive  dignity  and  grace.  And 
that's  precisely  what  be  did,  of  course. 

Even  though  Mr.  Meany  knew  that  the 
Grim  Reaper  was  standing  right  beside  him 
at  the  podium,  he  characteristically  dis- 
pensed with  the  usual  formalities  and,  with- 
out any  fuss  or  feathers,  immediately 
laimched  into  his  text,  speaking  as  bluntly 
as  ever  and  with  the  vigor  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  man.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  sen- 
timentality In  his  speech,  much  less  any 
trace  of  self-pity  or  self-adulation.  He  spoke 
prosaically,  but  very  effectively,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  style,  not  about  himself,  but  about 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  state  of  the 
American  labor  movement  over  which  he 
had  presided  so  skillfully  and  with  such 
great  distinction  ever  since  the  merger  in 
1956  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

It  was  only  when  he  reached  the  conclud- 
ing Mnt^nce  of  his  text  that  bis  voice  mo- 
mentarily wavered  and  cracked  ever  so 
slightly.  Tears  came  Into  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
manfxilly  trying  to  regain  his  compostire: 
"To  my  God  go  my  prayers — sprayers  of 
thanks  for  granting  me  more  than  one 
man's  share  of  happiness  and  rewards,  and 


prayers  for  His  blessing  on  this  nation  and 
on  this  movement  and  on  each  of  you." 

It  was  altogether  fitting  that  George 
Meany's  valedictory  message — bis  last  will 
and  testament,  so  to  speak — should  have 
ended  on  this  prayerful  note.  In  this  one 
sentence,  this  one  brief  but.  under  the 
circumstances,  profoundly  moving  prayer 
of  thanksgiving,  be  told  us  in  capsule  form 
the  story  of  bis  life  and  told  us  also,  for 
the  record,  by  what  set  of  priorities  he  had 
been  guided  in  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  one  of  the  most  influential  public 
figures  in  recent  American  history. 

As  his  farewell  message  clearly  indicates,  be 
was,  first  and  foremost,  a  man  of  deep,  but 
simple,  down-to-earth  and  unpretentious  re- 
ligious faith.  He  did  not  wear  his  religion 
on  his  sleeve  and  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult. I  Should  Imagine,  to  understand  or 
to  cope  with  the  mentality  cA  those  who  did. 
For  bis  own  part,  be  simply  wasn't  built  that 
way.  His  religous  faith,  however,  was  an  es- 
sential and  deeply-rooted  part  of  his  make- 
up. It  directly — but,  again,  unostenta- 
tiously— Infiuenced  both  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death. 
Port  1  fled  by  the  sacraments  of  the  Church 
Just  a  few  hours  before  he  took  bis  last 
breath,  but  while  he  was  still  fully  conscious 
and  in  full  possession  of  tils  faculties,  and 
comforted  by  the  loving  care  of  his  devoted 
daughters  and  the  priestly  ministrations  of 
his  Pastor  and  very  good  friend.  Father 
Reddy,  he  died  peacefully  In  the  Lord. 
"Happy  are  those  who  die  In  the  Lord! 
Happy  indeed,  the  Spirit  says :  Now  they  can 
rest  forever  after  their  work,  since  their 
good  deeds  go  with  them." 

George  Meany's  good  deeds,  i>erformed  at 
all  times  with  granite-Uke  integrity — which, 
through  thick  and  thin,  was  his  essential 
hallmark — have  been  catalogued  in  ample 
detail  by  the  media  in  recent  weeks  and 
days.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  then,  nor 
would  It  be  appropriate  for  me  on  this  occa- 
sion to  recapitulate  even  the  principal  high- 
lights of  his  amazing  career  as  the  nation's 
outstanding  labor  leader,  a  career  which 
stretched  beck  farther  than  most  of  us  can 
remember. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  prayer  with 
which  he  so  appropriately  concluded  bis 
farewell  address  at  the  AFX<-CIO  conven- 
tion two  months  ago  this  very  day,  let  me 
simply  underline  the  fact  that  his  priorities 
as  a  public  figure  were  always  kept  In  the 
proper  order.  After  giving  thanks  to  God  for 
granting  him  more  than  one  man's  share  of 
happiness  and  rewards,  he  prayed,  in  this 
order,  for  the  nation  which  he  loves  so 
dearly  and  the  labor  movement  which  he 
served  so  effectively  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

A  brief  word  about  both — both  our  na- 
tion emd  the  labor  movement — may  be  in 
order  as  we  bid  farewrii  to  this  truly  great 
American. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  Geotge 
Meany  was  instinctively  diffident,  In  a 
manly  sort  o*  way,  about  parading  or  pub- 
licizing his  deeply  held  religious  faith.  By 
oontrast.  however,  be  wore  his  patriotism  on 
his  sleeve,  and  unashamedly  so.  The  quality 
of  his  patriotism  was  misimderstood  by  some 
of  his  critics.  Mainly  becaxise  they  thought 
he  was  too  inflexibly  antl-communlst,  they 
wrote  him  off — sometimes  rather  disdain- 
fully— as  a  myopic  and  narrow-minded 
chauvinist.  They  were  wrong  about  that— 
completely  wrong,  in  my  opinion.  In  stand- 
ing up  consistently  not  only  against  com- 
mimlsm  but  against  any  and  all  forms  of 
totalitarianism.  George  Meany  was  not  de- 
fending the  so-called  American  way  oi  life 
as  such.  He  was  defending  the  catise  of  hu- 
man righu  which,  for  him,  were  indivisible 
and  were  meant  to  be  universal  In  their 
application. 
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Mr.  Meany's  antt-communlsm  derived  di- 
rectly and,  from  his  point  of  view,  very  logi- 
cally from  bis  unsbake*ble  commitment  to 
the  caiise  of  freedom  and,  more  specifically, 
the  freedom  of  workex*  to  organize  Into 
autonomous  trade  unions  of  their  own 
choice.  In  his  1979  Labor  Day  Statement, 
the  last  of  26  such  Statements  be  bad  writ- 
ten as  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  be  suc- 
cinctly stated  tats  position  as  follows:  "One 
cannot  have  a  trade  union  or  a  democratic 
election"  without  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  association  and  assembly.  "Without 
a  democratic  election,  whereby  the  pec^le 
choose  and  remove  their  rulers,  there  Is  no 
methods  of  securing  human  rights  against 
the  state.  No  democracy  without  b\unan 
rights,  no  human  rights  without  democracy, 
and  no  trade  union  rights  without  either. 
That  Is  our  belief;  that  is  our  creed." 

Throughout  bis  entire  lifetime.  Meany 
never  deviated  from  this  belief  or  thU  creed 
and  ^m  prepared  at  all  times  to  do  battle 
with  any  form  of  political  tyranny,  whether 
fascist  of  communist,  which  denied  or  \m- 
Justly  restricted  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize. 

In  large  measure,  then,  Meany's  anti- 
communism  grew  out  of  bis  life-long  com- 
nutment  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor 
which,  next  to  his  family,  was  his  greatest 
love.  "I  have  no  other  Interest  in  life  outside 
my  family  and  the  federation,"  be  said  when 
he  was  first  elected  president  of  the  old 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  "To  me  this 
is  the  greatest  honor  that  could  possibly 
come  to  me  In  my  lifetime.  I  do  not  relish 
the  work  in  the  sense  of  the  time  which  it 
will  take,  but  I  am  prepared  to  give  It  all 
of  my  Ume  and  give  it  the  very  best  that  I 
have  In  me.  .  .  .  There  Is  a  job  to  be  done. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  Job." 

We  honor  him  this  morning,  with  sincere 
gratitude  and  affection,  for  having  done  that 
Job  so  diligently  and  with  such  great  integrity 
in  the  service  of  the  working  people  of  the 
nation  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  cause  of  freedom  everywhere, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  and,  in  these  dangerously  troubled 
times,  is  now  the  more  secure  because  be  did 
his  Job  so  well. 

We  mourn  his  passing.  Of  course  we  do — 
but  none  of  us  so  much  as  Regina.  Eileen, 
and  Genevieve  who.  to  their  great  sorrow, 
which  we  share  with  them,  have  lost  both 
their  mother  and  their  father  within  less 
than  a  year.  To  them  and  to  their  families 
we  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  very  sin- 
cere condolences.  May  they  be  comforted  and 
consoled  by  the  convlcUon.  deriving  from 
their  own  deep  religious  faith,  that  their 
mother  and  father,  so  lovingly  devoted  to  one 
another  during  60  years  of  married  life,  have 
now  been  reunited  In  heaven. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  celebrate  the 
Mass  of  the  Resurrection,  hoping  that  by  the 
renewal  of  the  sacred  signs  and  symbols  of 
this  ancient  liturgy,  we  may  be  able  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  death,  may  be  able  to 
discern  in  Oeorge  Meany's  passing  s<Mne 
transcendent  meaning  or  significance.  The 
mystery  of  death  utterly  beggars  the  biunan 
imagination  even  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
lived,  as  Oeorge  Meany  did,  well  beyond  the 
average  span  of  years  allotted  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam.  We  know  by  the 
Intuition  of  the  human  heart,  however,  and 
are  persuaded  by  our  faith  that  this  is  not 
the  end.  We  have  come  together,  then,  to 
articulate  this  intuition  and  proclaim  this 
ancient  faith  of  ours.  Our  purpose  is  to  cele- 
brate, by  word  and  by  sacred  sign  and  sym- 
bol, the  good  news  that  the  God  Who  made 
us  and  Who  raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  will  also  bring  to  life  our  mortal  bodies 
because  of  His  Spirit  Who  dweUs  In  us. 
(Romans  8:11) 

"Happy  are  those  who,"  like  Oeorge  Meany, 


"die  In  the  Lord  I  Happy  Indeed,  the  Spirit 
says:  Now  they  can  rest  forever  after  their 
work,  since  their  good  deeds  go  with  them." 

The  nature  of  the  labor  movement  was 
forever  changed  wh«i  Oeorge  Meany 
assumed  the  presidency  (rf  the  APL. 
Throughout  the  years  he  has  helped  to 
initiate  enormous  change  in  our  society. 
He  will  be  missed  and  certainly  never 
forgotten. 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yldd 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  fran 
Missouri. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  lilce  to  compliment  the' gentleman 
for  taking  this  special  order  and  comi^- 
ment  him  for  what  be  has  said  about 
George  Meany. 

It  was  my  privOege  over  many  years, 
all  the  years  that  he  was  the  president  of 
the  APL-CIO,  to  work  very  cloe^  with 
Mr.  Meany  and  with  his  legislative  agent, 
Andy  Biemiller  who  was  a  former  C«i- 
gressman  with  whom  I  served  in  my  first 
term. 

The  g«itleman  has  stated  very  well 
George  Meany's  extraordinary  nrie  In  the 
labor  movement.  He  has  stated  also  his 
role  in  a  variety  of  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  did  not  directly  affect  labor. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  my  opinicm,  as  one  of  those  who  has 
worked  oti  every  civil  rights  bill  that  has 
passed  since  recmstruction,  that  the  ab- 
solute key  person  in  the  passage  of  all 
those  bills,  from  the  beginning  bill  in  1957 
which  demonstrated  that  a  civil  rights 
bill  could  pass  the  Senate  to  the  great 
bills  of  the  1960's,  that  the  most  import- 
ant single  force  in  support  of  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legl8lati(Ki  was  the 
great  American  labor  movement,  mobi- 
lized and  led  by  George  Meany.  I  think 
this  country  owes  to  him  specifically  and 
personally  an  enormous  debt.  It  was  not  a 
coincidence  that  his  agent  on  the  HUl  was 
a  former  Congressman  who  played  a  key 
nrie  in  the  1948  convention,  Andy  Bie- 
miller, who  had  represented  a  Milwaukee 
district,  was  with  Hubert  HumiArey  the 
leader  In  the  fight  oo  the  floor  of  the 
Democratic  convention  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  a  strong  civil  rights  plank,  an 
historic  event,  which  changed  the  nature 
of  American  politics  and  the  Etemocratic 
party. 

I  believe  that  these  two  gentlemen  de- 
serve a  major  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
enactment  of  all  civil  rights  legislation. 
They,  working  with  two  other  remark- 
able leaders,  Clarence  Mitchell  of  the 
NAACP  and  Joe  Rauh  of  the  ADA,  were 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  persistent  de- 
termined effort  of  the  leadership  con- 
ference on  civil  rights. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  Important  that 
members  of  this  institution  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  imderstand  that  a 
labor  leader  was  the  key  leader  in  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  eloquent  remarks. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood)  . 


Mr.  DOEO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  compUmmt  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  statement. 
I  would  ask  that  I  may  Join  In  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

I  would  further  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  I  think  we  all  too  often 
see  today  by  too  many  groups  a  «<"yto 
vision  view,  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
problems  that  this  Nation  and  the  world 
faces.  If  there  was  anything  that  George 
Meany  stood  for,  he  stood  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  that  which  affects  woitlng 
people  Is  not  limited  to  paychecks  and 
fringe  ben^ts  and  working  condltioos, 
but  that  the  activities  that  affect  all  of 
us  throughout  the  tdobe  affect  every  in- 
dividual citizen  in  this  coimtry. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  years  to 
come  there  would  be  other  such  leaders 
that  would  surface  to  provide  that  same 
tjrpe  of  leadership  that  he  has  to  this 
country,  not  Just  to  the  labor  movement 
during  his  brilliant  career. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Cmnecticut  for  those 
distinguished  ronaiks. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolamo). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  the  great  labor  leaders  of  our  time 
and  perhaps  in  any  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  l^Teaker,  the  death  of  ae<»ve 
Meany  marks  the  end  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  eras  in  the  history 
of  the  American  labor  movement. 

For  many  pe(^>le,  George  Meany  was 
the  personification  of  organized  labor. 
In  a  career  that  spanned  58  yean  of 
service  as  a  professional  trade  imionist, 
he  constantly  strove  to  improve  the  lives 
of  woridng  men  and  women.  As  the  first, 
and,  imtil  his  retirement  in  Novembo* 
of  1979,  the  only  president  of  the  An^ 
cro,  Meany  built  an  organizatl(»  dedi- 
cated to  serving  as  a  champion  for  the 
interests  of  workers  throughout  the 
world.  Under  his  leadership,  the  AFIj- 
CIO  battled  for  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  safer  working  condltlms  to 
protect  workers  during  their  emjdoyable 
years,  and  better  pension  plans  and 
medical  benefits  to  make  their  retire- 
ments more  secure.  Most  of  the  signifi- 
cant gains  made  by  labor  in  the  last  50 
years  have  been  directly  attributable  to 
the  efforts  of  George  Meany  and  the 
APTi-CIO. 

George  Meany's  influence  on  American 
life  extended  far  beyond  the  affairs  of 
labor.  His  counsel  was  souglit  by  ei^t 
Presidents  on  a  wide  range  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  Issues.  He  was  blunt 
and  candid  so  that  his  position  on  any 
matter  was  never  in  doubt.  He  had  a 
strong  love  (tf  America  and  her  tradi- 
tions and  a  strong  distaste  for  total- 
itarianism in  general  and  communism  to 
particular.  When  his  hard  line  position 
on  foreign  affairs  was  criticized  in  later 
years,  it  was  frequently  overlooked  that 
his  flight  against  the  Communist  Par- 
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ty's  attempts  to  take  over  unions  in  the    tainly  be  in  no  small  measure  a  result        A  fierce  patriot,  Mr.  Meany  always 
1950's  had  oreserved  the  credibility  of    of  the  inspired  leadership  which  Mr.     was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  against 
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tfB  attempts  to  take  over  unions  in  the 
igso's  had  preserved  the  credibility  of 
the  labor  movemoit. 

Mr.  ^)ealcer,  George  Meany's  dedica- 
tion to  insuring  the  dignity  of  his  fel- 
low man  became  the  impetus  for  the 
AFL-CIO's  commitment  to  a  policy  of 
social  responsibility.  Without  the  sup- 
port of  organized  labor,  as  galvanized  by 
Oeorge  Meany.  most  of  the  civil  rights 
legislation  of  the  last  two  decades  might 
not  have  been  enacted.  His  leadership 
on  civil  rights  Issues  required  extra- 
ordinary courage  in  view  of  the  owwei- 
tloQ  to  his  views  by  many  people,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  organized  labor. 

Oeorge  Meany  believed  that  "little 
people  should  not  be  kicked  around."  He 
served  as  a  spokesman  for  those  who 
would  not  have  been  heard  without  his 
efforts.  Pope  John  Paul  n  recently  pro- 
vided a  critique  of  those  efforts  when  he 
said,  "You  do  good  work  for  your  peo- 
ple." I  believe  that  that  compliment  real- 
ly captures  the  life  of  George  Meany. 
I  doubt  that  he  would  want  to  be  re- 
membered in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  wsuit 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Oeorge  Meany.  the  former 
great  president  of  the  APL-CIO,  and  at 
one  time  a  working  plumber  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York. 

George  Meany  was  of  course  a  great 
labor  leader,  probably  the  greatest  we 
have  had  since  Samuel  Gompers.  But 
what  especially  impressed  me  about  Mr. 
Meany  was  his  sound,  outspoken,  and 
eminently  sensible  approach  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  While  George  Meany 
fought  hard  and  successfully  for  the 
multitude  of  progressive  domestic  pro- 
grams developed  and  supported  by  the 
American  labor  movement,  George 
Meany  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  with 
equal  force  and  effectiveness,  and  in 
strong  terms,  against  foreign  policies 
which  he  opposed  and  in  support  of  those 
he  favored. 

Mr.  Meany  knew  better  than  many  of 
his  colleagues  that  America  could  not 
be  prosperous  and  humane  unless  we 
were  also  secure.  Not  only  did  he  fight 
Communists  within  the  labor  movement, 
but  he  also  spoke  out  in  no  uncertain 
terms  against  Soviet  military  and  politi- 
cal aggression.  Needless  to  say.  many  of 
these  comments  were  not  always  popular 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  labor 
movement.  But  that  did  not  deter  him. 

Mr.  %Maker,  I  cannot  help  but  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Meany's  death  came  at 
Just  about  the  time  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  This  watershed  event, 
as  we  all  now  recognize,  has  served  to 
awaken  much  of  America  to  the  threat 
^ilch  a  militarily  strong,  and  imhesltat- 
ingly  aggressive  Soviet  Union  poses  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  country  is  able,  as  I  believe  it 
will  be,  to  unite  and  respond  effectively 
to  this  threat  to  our  own  country  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world,  it  wlU  cer- 


tainly be  in  no  small  measure  a  result 
of  the  Insi^red  leadership  which  Mr. 
Meany  has  provided  on  this  matter 
during  his  long  and  constructive  life- 
time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  for  his 
eloquent  remarks. 

ni520 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  in  recognizing  a 
great  American  and  a  person  who  typi- 
fied the  American  labor  movement  in 
many  respects,  one  who  deserves  a  mo- 
ment of  real  commendation  here  and 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  (3eorge 
Meany's  death  at  the  age  of  85  came  on 
January  10 — 63  years  from  the  day  he 
was  enrolled  into  union  membership  by 
Plumbers  Local  2  in  New  York  after  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship.  Oeorge 
Meany's  cause,  from  that  day  forward, 
became  trade  imionism. 

A  man  with  great  leadership  abilities, 
he  quickly  moved  upward  through  the 
ranks  of  his  local,  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  national  AFL. 
and  to  the  presidency  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

As  president.  Mr.  Meany  helped  to 
bring  about  the  merger  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  in  1955,  after  20 
years  of  division  and  bitter  rivalry.  He 
regarded  this  merger  as  his  major  trade 
union  accomplistoment.  But  this  man  \s 
known  for  other  great  achievements.  His 
voice  and  leadership  helped  bring  about 
improvements  In  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  all  American  workers.  To- 
day's better  wages,  healthier  on-the-job 
surroundings,  and  minimum  wage  and 
unemployment  programs  are  all  because 
of  Oeorge  Meany. 

George  Meany  was  truly  a  great  Amer- 
ican who  defended  democracy  and  capi- 
talism. I  think  it  very  appropriate  to 
close  with  a  quotation  of  his  which  is 
very  applicable  in  our  world  situation 
today.  "Workers  are  not  blind  to  the  im- 
perfections and  injustices  of  the  system, 
but  they  are  deaf  to  the  cries  of  those 
who  would  wreck  the  best  system  of  Gov- 
ernment yet  devised  by  man  in  the  vain 
hope  that  something  better  might  re- 
place it." 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Meany.  a  genuine  20th-cent\iry 
giant  in  the  American  labor  movement, 
was  a  strong  and  responsible  leader. 
Those  characteristics  made  him  a  tower 
of  strength  in  influencing  the  free  en- 
terprise svstem  which  he  understood  and 
within  which  he  nurtured  responsible 
unionism. 

Mr.  Meany's  departiu-e  leaves  an  im- 
fl  liable  void  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor.  One  can  only  hope  his  successors 
will  never  lose  sight  of  the  legacy  he  be- 
queathed to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  and  the  world. 


A  fierce  patriot.  Mr.  Meany  always 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  against 
Soviet  aggression.  In  his  list  of  priori- 
ties, his  country  came  first. 

In  his  long  career  as  the  unchallenged 
leader  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Meany  al- 
ways made  his  position  clear  to  friend 
and  foe.  He  never  was  devious.  His 
straight-from-the-shoulder  approach 
contributed  to  his  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Meany  exemplified  the  respecta- 
biUty  and  responsibility  of  the  labor 
movement  which  he  helped  to  shape.  He 
truly  was  a  man  with  vision  and  a 
mission.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Meany  spent  a  lifetime  fighting  to  in- 
sure Uiat  the  American  worker  enjoyed 
his  fair  share  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
his  labor.  In  his  profoundly  felt  commit- 
ment to  this  Nation,  to  democracy,  and 
to  the  superiority  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem over  socialism  and  Marxism.  George 
Meany  established  the  AFL-CIO  as  a 
champion  of  economic  justice  and  of 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans.  Oeorge 
Meany  saw  clearly,  as  few  men  did,  that 
our  economic  and  political  system  would 
survive  only  if  all  Americans  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  that  system. 

George  Meany  believed  in  a  democracy 
and  a  free  enterprise  economy  that  pro- 
vided the  American  worker  a  living  wage 
and  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  this  country.  He  Imew 
that  if  the  worldng  person  could  not 
benefit  from  the  enormous  productivity 
of  this  country,  that  we  faced  overpro- 
duction and  recession. 

Just  as  George  Meany  beUeved  that 
the  worker  could  not  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  his  labor,  he  also  believed  that  an 
individual  could  not  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  our  economic  system  on  the  basis 
of  race.  In  the  1960's.  he  raised  not  only 
the  voice,  but  the  power,  of  organized 
labor  in  the  fight  for  the  enactment  of 
the  landmark  civil  rights  legislation  of 
that  decsule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  son  of  an  iron  ore 
miner.  I  know  what  organized  labor  has 
meant  to  the  working  people  of  America 
and  their  families.  I  know  what  it  has 
meant  to  have  courageous,  committed 
leaders  like  George  Meany  to  demand  a 
fair  wage  for  a  day's  labor.  I  know  the 
strength  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
justice  which  organized  labor  gives  the 
worker,  and  in  the  absence  of  which,  he 
is  powerless.  Without  Oeorge  Meany  to 
fight  for  a  fair  wage,  who  would  buy  all 
the  goods  and  services  produced  in  this 
coimtry  by  workers  paid  a  dollar  an 
hour? 

Meany  knew  that  the  more  unified 
labor  was.  the  greater  would  be  its  abil- 
ity to  champion  the  cause  of  the  working- 
man. 

In  1952,  the  pragmatic  Oeorge  Meany 
and  the  visionary  Walter  Reuther 
drafted  the  plan  whirh  in  1955  imifled 
America's  great  labor  orgsmizations. 
Committed  to  the  unity  of  the  labor 
movement,  he  remained  equally  commit- 
ted to  democracy  in  the  labor  movement. 
Unity  did  not  mean  authoritarianism. 
For  Meany.  the  AFL-CIO  represented 
democratic  unionism,  not  the  parody  of 
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democratic  trade  unionism  existing  in 
the  so-called  worker  republics  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  On  major  social  issues,  labor 
often  spoke  with  the  multiplicity  of 
voices  accepted  and  encouraged  in  a 
democratic  society. 

Oeorge  Meany  was  not  always  right; 
history  will  record  his  errors.  History 
will,  however,  also  record  that  Oeorge 
Meany  spent  63  years  of  his  Uf  e  fighting 
for  the  workingman  and  democracy.  It 
is  a  record  of  which  the  American  labor 
movement  can  be  Justly  and  deeply 
proud,  and  which  will  not  soon  be 
equaled.* 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  great 
man.  a  great  labor  leader,  a  great  hu- 
manitarian. For  both  quality  and  length 
of  public  service,  George  Meany  has  set 
standards  that  few  can  equal.  FrcHn  the 
day  he  Joined  Plumbers  Local  No.  2  in 
New  York,  he  gave  63  years  of  selfless 
service  to  labor  and  the  labor  movement. 
Moving  up  through  the  ranks,  he  became 
the  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  And.  after  managing  the 
merger  of  the  AFL  with  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  he  led  the  most 
powerful  voice  of  the  working  man  and 
woman,  the  AFL-CIO. 

Oeorge  Meany  looked  back  at  the 
creation  of  the  AFL-CTO  as  the  land- 
mark of  his  career.  But.  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  country  cannot  be  ade- 
quately measured  or  described  by  a  sim- 
ple list  of  his  formidable  achievements. 
Instead,  we  must  look  at  his  love  for  the 
United  States,  his  love  for  the  working 
man  and  woman,  and  his  dedication  and 
unfailing  support  for  both.  like  the  leg- 
endary labor  leader  Joe  Hill,  George 
Meany  may  be  gone  but  his  spirit  lives 
on.  Our  country  can  only  be  the  better 
forlt.« 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  plumber 
from  the  Bronx  who  for  six  decades  gave 
his  life  to  improving  the  plight  of  work- 
ing men  and  women.  From  his  trade 
union  roots,  Oeorge  Meany  fought  for 
more  than  just  better  wages  and  working 
conditions.  He  was  considered  an  au- 
thority on  the  Nation's  economic,  social 
and  international  issues.  Meany  also 
pushed  for  greater  industrial  peace  and 
was  a  strong  proponent  in  the  fight  for 
civil  rights.  But  by  far  his  finest  moment 
occurred  on  December  5,  1955,  when  the 
merger  of  the  AFL-CIO  took  place.  A 
merger  engineered  by  Meany  because  he 
knew  a  house  divided  could  not  stand. 
Today  some  would  like  to  turn  back 
the  clock:  some  would  like  to  see  the 
accomplishments  of  American  labor  give 
way  to  "new  realities."  Oeorge  Meany's 
farewell  statement  to  the  APL-CIO 
stands  as  a  warning  to  those  forces. 
Meany  said: 

Tours  la  a  good  labor  movement.  Now  go 
out  and  make  It  better. 

It  is  Clear  that  the  fiame  of  hcHie  for 
American  working  men  and  women  has 
not  been  extinguished,  but  because  of 
his  strong  leadership  has  merely  changed 
hands.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
lost  a  great  citizen  with  the  passing  of 
Oeorge  Meany. 


Oeorge  Meany  stands  with  the  giants 
of  the  American  labor  movement.  During 
his  long  career,  his  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, and  belief  in  the  dignity  of  labor 
elevated  the  lives  of  all  working  men  and 
women. 

Meany's  greatest  accomplishment — the 
merger  of  diverse  tmlons  into  the  power- 
ful AFL-CIO— insured  that  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  would  speak  in  a 
imlfled  voice  to  in'omoCe  the  woiiur's 
interest. 

Only  a  man  with  the  vision  and  will 
of  Oeorge  Meany  could  forge  that  coali- 
tion and  guide  it  for  25  years. 

Many  qualities  are  the  making  of  a 
great  leader.  So  it  was  with  Oeorge 
Meany.  He  was  outspoken  and  would  not 
shirk  from  the  fight  for  labor's  rights. 

He  was  a  patriot.  He  beUeved  in  this 
Nation,  its  ideals,  and  its  people. 

He  was  a  humanitarian.  He  genuinely 
cared  about  the  lives  and  welfare  of  all 
people. 

But  most  important  was  his  abiUty  to 
view  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  the 
woilcing  man.  His  colleagues  were  presi- 
dents and  world  figures.  Yet  he  never 
let  the  power  of  his  office  get  in  the  way 
of  his  goals.  He  never  forgot  that  it  was 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  American  labor 
that  he  wcnrked. 

America  will  miss  George  Meany.* 
*  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oeorge 
Meany  there  was  a  great  man  among  us, 
and  now  he  is  gone.  His  passing  leaves 
an  impressive  and  unmatched  legacy 
which  has  improved  the  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods of  every  working  man  and  woman 
in  America  and  throughout  the  entire 
free  world. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
decent  human  beings  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  know.  Despite  the  gruff  and  blunt 
exterior  George  Meany  had  a  heart  filled 
with  compassion,  a  strident  loyalty  and 
fearless  dedication  to  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  his  constituents — the  working 
men  and  women  of  America.  In  1955  he 
forged  a  merger  of  the  rival  AFL  with 
the  CIO.  his  greatest  accomplishment  for 
the  labor  movwnent.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  until  his  retirement  last  Novem- 
ber. Oeorge  Meany  was  the  preeminent 
spokesman  for  organized  labor,  wielding 
immense  power  and  prestige.  He  became 
the  personification  and  symbol  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

George  Meany  was  no  labor  innovator ; 
rather  he  was  a  stabilizer,  a  consolldator. 
He  was  the  only  man  who  could  keep 
together  the  disparate  factions  of  the 
labor  movement. 

As  the  most  influential  and  powerful 
labor  leader  in  America,  George  Meany 
disdained  formal  ties  with  CSovemment 
and  political  parties;  he  believed  in  re- 
warding labor's  friends,  and  punishing 
its  enemies,  and  advocated  what  he 
called  were  the  meat  and  potatoes  issues 
of  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
of  union  members. 

To  chronicle  Oeorge  Meany's  labor 
accomplishments  and  legislative  achieve- 
ments would  not  pay  him  the  tribute  he 
deserves.  He  understood  as  well  as  any 
contemporary  that  politics  is  the  art  of 
the  possible.  He  was  no  ideologue:  rather 
he  possessed  pragmatic  political  instincts 
and  knew  how  and  when  to  attain  legis- 


lative success.  His  legislative  achieve- 
ments were  numerous,  yet  he  had  often 
said  his  greatest  was  the  passage  of  the 
CIvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  To  Oeorge 
Meany  this  issue  was  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, something  in  which  he  personally 
and  deeply  beheved.  No  one  was  tougher, 
more  tenacious  or  more  outspoken  than 
George  Meany  lobbying  for  an  issue  to 
enhance  the  dignity  and  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  working  men  and 
women;  and  no  one  was  more  stub- 
bornly uncompromising  when  he  opposed 
an  issue  because  he  felt  labor  had  been 
wronged. 

A  vigorous  advocate  of  the  American 
worker  (3eorge  Meany  nevertheless  gave 
firm  endorsement  of  capitalism  and  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Fiercely  patriotic, 
Oeorge  Meany  was  staunchly  opposed  to 
communism.  He  often  defended  his 
anti-Communistic  position  by  pointing 
out  that  free  trade  unionism  was  always 
the  first  victim  of  every  totalitarian  re- 
gime, and  once  that  was  destroyed  all 
the  other  freedoms  of  a  society  quickly 
fell.  George  Meany  began  his  life-long 
struggle  to  benefit  working  men  and 
women  as  a  pliunber  in  the  Irish  slums  in 
the  Bronx  and  rose  to  the  heights  of 
the  labor  movement  step  by  step :  First, 
as  business  agent  of  his  local;  next  as 
president  of  the  State  federation;  then, 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL;  and 
finally,  as  the  president  of  the  giant  fed- 
eration, the  AFL-CIO.  which  he  almost 
single  handedly  created. 

George  Meany  was  sometimes  a  friend 
and  otten  a  foe  to  a  succession  of  Ameri- 
can Presidents  from  Franklin  Roosevelt 
to  James  Carter,  and  he  worked  with 
each  succeeding  President  on  a  personal 
basis.  Regardless  of  the  relationship, 
every  Chief  Executive  in  the  last  40 
years  would  concur  with  the  statement  of 
President  Carter  that  Oeorge  Meany 
"changed  the  shape  of  our  Nation  for  bet- 
ter in  hundreds  of  ways,  great  and  small, 
through  the  force  of  his  character  and 
the  integrity  of  his  beUefs." 

Whether  he  was  talking  to  Presidents. 
rival  labor  union  leaders,  or  rank  and 
file  working  people  George  Meany  was 
sharp  and  frontal  in  his  advocacy.  He 
was  a  straight  shooter. 

Once  he  made  a  commitment,  he  never 
deviated,  he  never  waivered.  he  never 
played  games;  he  caUed  the  shots  as  he 
saw  them,  and  he  told  It  like  it  was.  As 
he  often  said.  "I've  always  spoken  my 
mind." 

That  was  George  Meany,  a  labor  leader 
in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  He  had 
a  great  hope  in  America;  he  never  be- 
trayed his  country's  trust,  never  de- 
faulted on  a  premise  and  never  let  his 
beloved  trade  union  woricers  down.  He 
always  gave  his  best,  and  that  best  was 
always  more  than  enough.  Such  Is  the 
measure  of  an  extraordinary  human 
being.  Such  a  man  was  Oeorge  Meany.* 
*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Oeorge  Meany's  Ufe  exemplified  the  very 
best  in  America.  He  was  a  man  who  rose 
from  modest  beginnings  on  the  strength 
of  his  outstanding  ability  to  lead.  That 
success  story,  and  his  unfailing  belief  In 
our  great  system,  truly  are  a  monument 
to  his  memory  and  an  inspiration  for  us 
aU. 
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On  a  personal  level,  as  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Pipefitters,  I  found  in  our  many 
dealings  that  he  was  always  brilliantly 
knowledgeable  on  matters  relating  to  the 
wwUng  conditions  of  the  American 
people. 

But  Oeorge  Meany  had  a  wide  range  of 
interests  that  went  beyond  such  impor- 
tant legislative  issues  as  minimum  wage 
and  job  safety. 

He  focused  as  well  on  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  disadvantaged,  on 
civil  rights,  on  housing.  His  impact  in 
these  areas — especially  as  they  affected 
urban  life  in  this  Naticm — was  immeas- 
urable. So  many  of  the  major  legislative 
initiatives  would  not  have  been  passed 
without  his  backing. 

Today,  in  view  of  all  that  George 
Meany  did  to  Improve  life  in  the  cities,  I 
want  to  suggest  consideration  of  estab- 
lishing Oeorge  Meany  chairs  in  wban 
affairs  at  universities  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. Creation  of  these  chairs  at  selected 
universities  would  represent  a  living 
manorial  to  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  this  century.* 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  those 
of  us  who  did  not  agree  very  often  with 
George  Meany's  views,  had  great  respect 
for  him  as  an  individual,  for  his  integ- 
rity, his  dedication  and  his  tenacity. 

He  was  a  tough  fighter — a  tough  nego- 
tiator for  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. Indeed,  he  set  an  example  for 
tough  negotiating  which  mig^t  well  be 
emulated  at  the  international  level  by 
our  governmental  ofOcials. 

George  Meany  was  a  credit  not  only  to 
the  American  labor  movement,  but  to 
America.* 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  c(dleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  American,  the  late 
George  Meany,  who  rose  from  humble 
beginnings  to  become  the  imdisputed 
leader  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  George  Meany  was  a  living 
American  institution,  a  vigorous  spokes- 
man for  the  millions  of  working  men  and 
women  whom  he  represented  as  head  of 
the  APL-CIO. 

One  of  the  most  influential  private 
citlsens  in  American  p<ditics,  George 
Meany  was  85  when  he  died.  He  started 
woridng  for  the  "little  guy"  in  America 
before  most  of  us  were  bom. 

Outwardly  grulT.  he  was  inwardly 
compassionate.  Because  of  Mr.  Meany's 
leadership  and  the  labor  movement  he 
headed  tor  so  many  yean,  millions  of 
Americans  have  better  lives.  His  energy 
and  dedication  helped  enable  more  peo- 
ide  to  own  their  own  homes,  provide 
better  education  for  their  children,  enjoy 
Improved  health  care,  spend  more  time 
with  their  families,  and  have  more  re- 
sources with  which  to  pursue  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

Mr.  Meany  not  only  championed  the 
labor  movement  but  he  also  supported 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

He  was  unashamedly  patriotic  and  a 
vigorous  foe  of  totalitarianism,  whether 
of  left  or  right.  He  was  a  champion  of 
the  processes  of  democracy  through  the 
legislative  ix-ocesses  he  used  so  well. 

BCr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
public  office  can  benefit  from  reflecting 


on  the  life  of  George  Meany.  He  never 
forgot  where  he  came  from.  He  never 
forgot  whom  he  represented,  the  14  mil- 
lion American  workers.  He  was  frank. 
direct  and  outspoken.  He  was  loyal  to  his 
friends  and  supporters.  He  kept  his  word. 
He  believed  in  free  and  vigorous  political 
parties.  He  was  a  strong  family  man  and 
devout  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  a  tire- 
less worker.  He  believed  that  human 
rights  for  all  men  and  women,  regardless 
of  their  background,  were  fundamental. 

George  Meany  was  a  man  who  was 
admired  and  loved  by  his  friends  and 
colleagues  and  respected  by  his  detrac- 
tors. His  Impact  on  the  American  trade 
union  movement  and  on  our  entire  Na- 
tion was  unmatchable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no  tribute  to  Mr. 
Meany  could  sum  up  the  whole  of  the 
person  more  himianly  and  simply  than 
the  way  he  was  greeted  by  Pope  John 
Paul  n  at  the  White  House  late  last 
year,  a  statement  of  which  President 
Carter  has  just  reminded  us. 

The  Pope  told  Mr.  Meany,  "You  do 
good  work  for  your  people."  • 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  in  tribute  to  Mr.  George 
Meany,  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  America  during  the  last  three  decades. 
I  have  to  admire  Mr.  Meany  for  his  drive 
and  forceful  pursuit  of  his  ideals  and 
convictions  even  if  I  did  not  always 
agree  on  specific  issues.  One  of  the  great- 
est contributions  that  Mr.  Meany  made 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  was  his  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Russian  author  and  dissident 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  Had  it  not  been 
for  George  Meany  and  the  APL-CIO  the 
^.merican  people  would  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  Solzhenitsjm's  warn- 
ings concerning  the  Soviet  Union's  drive 
for  world  hegemony. 

George  Meany  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended, Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  strong 
anticommunism  during  his  leadership  of 
the  American  Labor  movement.  His 
dedication  to  a  strong  America  was  im- 
questioned,  smd  I  hope  that  the  present 
leadership  of  the  APL-CIO  will  con- 
tinue in  Mr.  Meany's  footsteps  on  these 
matters  of  national  security.* 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  giant  in  the  labor  movement,  a  man 
vitally  concerned  with  working  people, 
Mr.  George  Meany.  Known  to  many  as 
"Mr.  Labor,"  George  Meany  was  relent- 
less in  his  efforts  to  make  organized 
labor  a  significant  national  force  in  the 
struggle  for  bettering  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said,  "A  man  who  fights 
for  his  ideas  is  truly  alive."  George 
Meany  made  his  life's  work  a  flght,  for 
the  cause  of  the  labor  movement  and 
America's  workers.  Today  his  ideas  are 
truly  alive  for  they  are  the  platform  of 
the  labor  movement.  Today,  all  Amer- 
icans are  diminished  by  his  passing. 
America  has  lost  an  ardent  combatant 
and  spirited  patron  of  the  American 
worker.* 

•  Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  150  years  ago,  a  great  American 
named  Daniel  Webster  characterized 
labor  in  this  country  as  "independent 


and  proud"  and  beholden  to  no  one.  I  rise 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  pajrlng  tribute  to  another  great  Amer- 
ican, one  who,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  worked  to  keep  labor  "independent 
and  proud"  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
20th  century. 

George  Meany.  who  died  just  12  days 
ago,  was  truly  an  institution  in  this  coun- 
try. As  a  national  flgiu-e,  he  will  not 
soon — nor  easily — be  replaced.  Prom 
World  War  n  until  the  moment  of  his 
passing,  George  Meany  cast  such  an  im- 
posing shadow  across  the  Nation's  land- 
scape as  to  have  forever  changed  its 
horizon. 

The  son  of  a  Bronx  plumber  and  a  high 
school  dropout,  George  Meany  rose  up 
through  the  ranks  of  his  father's  trade 
to  become  the  preeminent  American 
labor  leader  of  his  day.  His  greatest 
achievement  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
reuniting,  in  the  mid-1950's,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  At 
the  time,  he  had  already  risen  to  the 
presidency  of  the  APL.  He  went  on  to 
lead  the  combined  APL-CIO,  and  the 
American  labor  movement  in  general,  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

Of  course,  George  Meany  was  more 
than  just  a  "labor  leader"  or  even  "the 
labor  leader"  of  his  time.  He  was  a  friend 
and  worthy  adversary  of  Presidents  and 
the  equal  of  any  great  American  of  his 
day.  His  views,  if  not  always  agreed  with, 
had  always  to  be  reckoned  with  by  those 
who  wielded  power  in  this  country. 

That  he  achieved  all  this  with  little 
formal  education  makes  George  Meany's 
accomplishments  just  that  much  more 
remarkable. 

George  Meany  was  known  as  a  blunt, 
gruff  man  who  never  hesitated  to  say 
what  was  on  his  mind.  But  how  gracious 
he  could  be  on  a  person-to-person  basis; 
for  instance,  he  never  failed  to  greet  me 
by  name,  even  when  hundreds  of  people 
were  around  him.  And  he  never  failed 
to  ask  how  things  were  going  and  if  there 
was  anything  he  might  do  to  be  of  help. 
And,  although  he  spoke  out  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  and  issues,  his  mind 
rarely  strayed  from  his  lifelong  concern, 
the  betterment  and  well-being  of  the 
American  worker. 

He  was  the  symbol  of  the  American 
labor  movement  and  its  chief  spokesman 
for  the  better  part  of  three  decades.  His 
name  was  well  known  to  those  who  knew 
little  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  nothing  of  the 
other  labor  chieftains  of  the  post-war 
era. 

Walter  Lippmann  wrote  that  "the  final 
test  of  a  leader  is  that  he  leaves  behind 
him  in  other  men  the  conviction  and 
the  will  to  carry  on."  This  George  Meany 
did,  too.  His  legacy  is  a  rich  one  that 
will  serve  to  aid  working  men  and  women 
for  decades  more  to  come.  Those  who  fol- 
low in  his  footsetps  will  And  their  way 
more  easily  because  George  Meany  has 
gone  before  them.  They  will  reach  for 
difficult  goals  with  more  confidence  be- 
cause of  the  example  George  Meany  set 
for  them.  His  achievements  will  inspire 
them;  his  ideals  will  define  their  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this  truly 
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great  American  as  we  begin  the  second 
session  of  the  96th  Congress.  The  country 
is  poorer  for  George  Meany's  death  but 
richer  for  the  lasting  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  labor  movement  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  years  ahead, 
I  am  confident  that  labor  in  this  country 
will  remain  "independent  and  proud" 
and  beholden  to  no  one.  That  George 
Meany  lived  is  one  reason  why.* 
O  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker  we 
cannot  say  that  the  labor  movement 
of  this  country  is  the  poorer  for 
George  Meany's  death  because  his  life 
was  so  rich  with  dedication  and  talent 
that  his  legacy  is  as  powerful  as  the  man 
was  himself. 

George  Meany  represented  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  dream — a  self 
made  individual  who  rose  from  modest 
beginnings  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and 
prominence.  His  success  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service — service  to  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement — service  to  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
and  are  part  of  that  movement. 

George  Meany's  stewardship  was  an 
inspiration  to  thousands  of  leaders 
throughout  the  country  and  a  source  of 
reassurance  to  the  vast  ranks  of  orga- 
nized workers  who  looked  to  him  for 
clear  direction  and  courageous  defense. 

George  Meany's  statesmanship  rose 
above  differences  and  made  us  all 
stronger — as  workers,  as  management, 
and  as  citizens  of  the  America  he  loved 
so  much  and  served  so  well.  George 
Meany  did  the  job  for  American  labor 
and  his  outstanding  career  will  stand  as 
a  lasting  tribute  to  this  respected 
gentleman.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany  was  one  of  my  most  prominent 
constituents  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  in  Maryland,  and  I  was  honored 
to  receive  his  advice  and  counsel  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  issues  be- 
fore the  Congress.  His  death  is  a  great 
loss  not  only  for  the  American  labor 
movement,  but  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
which  millions  cherish  and  which  has 
been  under  assault  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  recent  weeks. 

George  Meany  will  be  remembered,  in 
my  judgment,  basically  for  two  things. 
First  and  foremost,  he  was  a  preeminent 
leader  of  the  American  labor  movement 
who  sought  to  improve  the  economic  anc^ 
social  well-being  of  millions  in  difficult 
times,  and  his  zeal  did  not  flag  even 
when  conditions  Improved  and  prosper- 
ity became  more  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception. He  was  always  concerned  about 
what  the  future  might  bring. 

George  Meany  will  aiso  be  remem- 
bered as  a  symbol  of  opposition  to  op- 
pression, be  it  from  the  right  or  the  left. 
He  kept  the  APL-CIO  in  the  forefront 
of  opposition  to  tyranny  around  the 
world.  He  was  active  in  the  defense  of 
basic  constitutional  rights  in  the  United 
States,  regsirdless  of  the  political 
climate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  will  miss  the 
leadership  that  George  Meany  exer- 
cised on  so  many  fronts.  While  other 
able  men  and  women  have  replaced  him 
in  the  American  labor  movement, 
George  Meany  had  a  imique  style  which 
can  never  be  replaced.  He  was  truly  one 


of  a  kind.  We  in  Maryland,  who  knew 
him  as  a  neighbor  for  so  many  years, 
feel  a  very  special  sense  of  loss.* 

*  Mr.  RUSeo.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunl^  to  pay  homage 
to  George  Meany— «  great  man  who  was 
the  courageous  leader  of  the  APIr-CIO 
through  six  UJS.  Presidents.  While  these 
UJS.  Presidents  relinquished  tbe  nigOB  of 
power,  while  administrations  volleyed  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats. 
George  Meany  stood  firm,  alwajrs  being 
the  spokesman  of  the  woiidngman,  and 
a  man  revered  for  his  steadfast  commit- 
ment to  one  goal — that  of  bcriing  a  leader 
of  the  free  trade  union  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

To  look  back  at  George  Meany's  life  is 
to  l0(A  back  at  63  years  of  accomplish- 
ments unsurpassed  by  few.  As  a  counselor 
to  Presidents,  a  pioneer  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  a  rdentless  negotiator 
for  labor;  George  Meany  was  awed  by  his 
contempOTtuies.  His  accomplishments 
were  numerous — ^the  merger  of  the  AFIj. 
the  skiUed  labor  iuii(Mis,  to  the  CIO,  the 
industrial  workers  unions,  to  form  the 
very  powerful  AFL-CIO  25  years  ago.  an 
advocate  of  progressive  labor,  social,  and 
health  policy,  an  outsptricen  critic  of  com- 
munism, but  most  importantly  a  giant  of 
the  international  labor  movement.  He 
made  the  AFL-CIO  an  institution  which 
unquestionably  represents  the  needs, 
wants,  and  desires  of  those  13.6  million 
Americans  who  work  in  our  Nation's  fac- 
tories, sweatshops,  stores,  repair  our 
goods,  and  build  our  homes. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  passing,  and  I 
hope  that  the  scope  of  his  goals  and  ac- 
complishments live  on.  May  the  future 
generations  never  forget  his  achieve- 
ments.* 

*  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  B^.  Speaker,  woifc- 
ers  in  our  country  and  around  the  world, 
and  indeed,  our  Naticm  as  a  whole,  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  last  week  at  the  pass- 
ing of  George  Meany.  He  was  a  man  who 
combined  many  diverse  yet  admirable 
traits. 

George  Meany  was  as  hard-nosed  as 
they  come  when  it  came  to  flghting  for 
the  basic  bread  and  butter  issues  that 
were  of  most  immediate  concern  to  those 
he  represented.  Yet.  at  the  same  time  he 
also  had  the  vision  to  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  flghting  for  the  future, 
not  only  of  the  labor  movement,  but  of 
all  free  men  and  women  in  the  global 
battle  against  totalitarianism  and  op- 
pression. 

Meany  possessed  a  rare  mixture  of 
toughness  and  compassion  that  served 
as  the  formula  for  the  countless  ac- 
complishments that  he  achieved  throu^ 
his  lifetime.  Those  achievements  live  on 
today  and  fortunately  for  us  all  they 
embody  his  strength  and  his  vision  in 
such  a  way  that  our  coimtry  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  efforts. 

George  Meany  helped  build  a  great 
Nation.  In  his  earlier  years  he  helped 
make  the  United  States  a  leader  in  the 
world,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  fighting  to  keep  it  that  way.  The 
qualities  of  leadership,  compassion,  com- 
mitment and  character  that  George 
Meany  possessed  are  precisely  the  qual- 
ities that  all  of  us  will  need  to  face  the 


challenges  of  the  future.  By  his  ezamide 
and  his  Influences  throughout  our  soci- 
ety, George  Meany  leaves  a  legacy  of 
progressive  activism  which  will  continue 
well  into  the  21st  century.* 
*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  take  great 
honor  today  in  joining  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  George  Meany,  a  man  who 
leaves  a  record  of  unmatched  achieve- 
ments in  the  annals  of  the  American 
labor  movement. 

George  Meany  was  a  giant  on  the 
American  scene.  His  efforts  over  the  past 
25  years  as  president  of  the  largest  labor 
organization  in  the  free  world  hdped 
better  the  lives  of  millions  of  workers. 

He  was  a  man  of  dedication  and 
strmgth  who  fought  all  who  stood  in  the 
path  of  his  objective  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  worker.  George 
Meany  had  no  qualms  about  flghting 
eitho'  Presidents  of  the  United  States  or 
his  fdlow  labor  leaders  in  seeking  the 
"best"  for  the  working  man  and  woman. 

While  Meany  would  often  repeat  that 
as  president  of  his  imion  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  negotiate  a  contract,  call  a 
strike,  or  tell  the  rank  and  flle  how  to 
vote,  his  opinions  on  key  Issues  were 
legendary  in  their  influence.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1978  he  made  the  statement  that 
postal  workers  had  been  given  a  "raw 
deal"  in  a  contract  offer.  Soon  after  he 
uttered  those  words,  the  contract  was 
soundly  defeated. 

His  greatest  labor  accomirilshment  was 
the  successful  merging  in  1955  of  the 
rival  American  Federation  of  Labor  with 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
But  pertiaps  the  victory  he  was  most 
proud  of  was  his  highly  Important  role  in 
helping  secure  congressional  passage  of 
the  clvU  rights  bill  of  1964. 

George  Meany  was  a  man  for  all  the 
people  and  his  efforts  in  that  regard 
earned  him  a  worldwide  reputation.  His 
Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  n,  in  a  meeting 
with  him  during  his  historic  visit  ho'e 
last  year,  told  the  labor  leader:  "You  do 
good  woiiE  for  your  people." 

George  Meany  will  be  sor^  missed.  He 
rose  trotn  Irish  slums  in  the  Bronx  to 
become  the  Nation's  most  powerful  labor 
leader.  And  during  that  journey  he 
hdped  make  America  a  better  place  to 
live  and  work. 

*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
this  afternoon  in  eulogizing  a  great  sym- 
bol as  well  as  a  genuine  giant  of  the 
American  labor  movement  for  much  of 
the  20th  century,  George  Meany.  During 
his  illustrious  career,  George  Meany  was 
a  tower  of  strength  in  influencing  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  in  safeguard- 
ing our  democratic  principles. 

Tough,  blunt,  and  even  undiplomatic  at 
times,  George  Meany  was  always  dedi- 
cated to  the  needs  of  the  labor  force. 
His  passing  leaves  a  serious  void  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor.  We  can  only 
hope  that  his  successors  will  never  lose 
sight  of  the  legacy  he  bequeathed  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America  and 
of  the  world. 

George  Meany  believed  that  our  Na- 
tion's defense  should  be  second  to  none. 
He  used  his  experience  and  his  position 
to  influence  such  policy  decisions  that 
would  affect  international  affairs  as  well 
as  domestic  issues.  A  flerce  patriot,  Mr. 
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Meany  was  always  in  the  forefront  in  the 
battle  against  Soviet  aggression.  In  his 
list  of  priorities,  his  country  came  first. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Western  Europe  was  owed  much  more  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Meany  and  his  associ- 
ates than  was  ever  fully  recognized.  He 
abhorred  Communist  efforts  to  misuse 
and  abuse  the  labor  movement. 

George  Meany  was  respected  by  all  for 
his  courage  to  speak  and  act  on  his  con- 
victions. His  contributions  to  his  country 
will  long  stand  as  a  remembrance  of  his 
outstanding  mark  on  history.* 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  honmlng  a  giant 
in  the  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  With  the  passing  of  George 
Meany,  freedom  has  lost  a  friend. 

George  Meany 's  24-year  presidency  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  is  a  textbook  study  of  the 
Improving  conditions  of  the  American 
worker.  Although  he  came  from  the 
ranks  of  skilled  craftsmen,  he  tirelessly 
dedicated  himself  to  the  betterment  of 
the  lives  of  all  American  workers. 

Throughout  George  Meany's  presi- 
dency, AFL-CIO  maintained  a  broad  and 
generous  definition  of  public  interest  ex- 
pressed in  its  support — always  vigorous, 
frequently  crucial — for  the  volumes  of 
social  legislation  that  most  Americans 
now  take  for  granted.  While  always  a 
spirited  advocate  of  the  American  work- 
er, he  also  firmly  endorsed  the  American 
capitalist  system.  He  was  one  of  the  labor 
officials  who  recognized  early  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  fought  off 
its  attempts  to  capture  unions.  In  the 
1950's.  he  moved  the  AFLr-CIO  into  a 
fiercely  anti-Communist  position  on  all 
issues  of  foreign  policy,  but  he  under- 
stood equally  well  the  nature  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthys  anti-Communist 
campcugn,  and  kept  his  distance  from  it. 

Throughout  the  late  1950's  and  the 
1960's,  George  Meany  steadfastly  wielded 
the  considerable  legislative  clout  of  his 
giant  organization  in  behalf  of  civil 
rights  legislaticoi  being  considered  by  the 
Congress.  Under  him,  the  APL-CIO  car- 
ried on  a  continuous  political  campaign 
to  make  the  process  of  earning  a  living 
easier,  healthier  and  more  humane  for 
all. 

George  Meany  was  a  man  of  deep  com- 
passion, conviction  and  strength.  During 
Pope  John  Paul  n's  historic  visit  to  the 
United  States  last  October,  His  Holiness 
met  George  Meany  and  said  to  him,  "You 
do  good  work  for  your  people."  A  higher 
tribute  could  not  be  paid  to  this  towering 
figure  whose  efforts  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit millions  in  the  years  to  come.* 

•  &ir.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany  is  a  classic  example  of  upward 
mobility  within  a  democratic  society. 
Only  within  that  kind  of  a  political 
structure  could  a  person  rise  from  a 
humble  origin  to  a  role  of  such  signifi- 
cant influence. 

His  life  further  demonstrated  how  the 
labor  movement  has  expounded  its  in- 
terest far  beyond  question  of  wages  and 
hours  and  mundane  working  conditicms 
into  related  matters  which  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  conduct  of  dcxnestic  and 
foreign  affairs  throughout  the  world. 

Additionally  his  involvement  in  the 
eccmomlc  problems  of  the  worker  made 


him  a  prime  factor  in  national  leader- 
ship decisions  affecting  the  great  social 
and  political  controversies  of  our  times. 
Here,  too,  he  met  the  test  for  fairness 
and  displayed  his  renowned  characteris- 
tics of  tenacity  and  candidness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  many  people  in  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  George 
Meany.  Their  contact  with  the  AFL-CIO 
is  through  local  union  affiliates  and  Tom 
Turner  who  heads  the  Metropolitan  De- 
troit offioe.  However  G«orge  Meany's 
stature  and  commitment  to  a  better  life 
for  the  worker  was  known  to  a  broad 
cross  section  of  people  I  am  honored  to 
represent. 

It  is  with  genuine  respect,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  join  in  this  tribute 
to  George  Meany,  a  great  humanitarian. 
May  generations  to  come  draw  inspira- 
tion from  his  achievements.* 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  10  at  10  p.m.,  George  Meany, 
the  voice  of  American  labor,  passed 
away. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Mr.  Meany  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1972,  cwi  a  variety  of  Issues  criti- 
cal to  the  economic  well-being  of  labor- 
ers in  BosUxi,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  would  be  incorect  to  say  that  I 
knew  George  Meany  well;  few  persons 
were  able  to  actually  befriend  this  gniff- 
spoken,  iron  willed,  but  often  self-effac- 
ing, man. 

George  Meany  will  best  be  remem- 
bered, not  personally,  but  rather  by  his 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the 
American  labor  movement. 

Premier  amongst  these  accomplish- 
ments was  the  merger  of  two  vast^  dif- 
ferent and  often  competing  labor  orga- 
nizations: the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, forming  the  15  millicm- 
member  AFL-CIO.  Meany  also  figured 
predominantly  in  the  passage  of  much 
civil  rights  legislation,  most  notably 
Utle  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  barring 
discrimination  in  employment. 

Among  his  lesser  known  credits,  per- 
haps, George  Meany,  in  his  fight  against 
corruption,  instituted  the  first  "house 
cleaning"  in  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement.  While  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Meany 
helped  to  push  through  New  York's  first 
unemployment  insurance  law. 

Even  though  the  integrity  and  person- 
ality of  George  Meany  were  central  to  his 
success  as  a  labor  leader,  his  greatness 
was  due  in  large  amount  to  his  ability  in 
perceiving  the  interrelatedness  of  labor 
problems  with  broader  social  issues. 

Meany  fought  for  the  basics:  Higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  safer  working 
conditions.  He  was  a  staunch  believer  In 
the  American  way  of  life,  only  advocat- 
ing change  within  the  existing  socio- 
economic system. 

As  a  result  of  Meany's  determination 
to  provide  the  rank  and  file  with  eco- 
nomic dignity,  the  American  worker 
now  has  the  highest  standard  of  living 
among  the  world's  workers. 

Mr.  Meany  possessed  a  keen  wit,  a 
sharp  tongue,  an  unbreakable  will  and 
an    almost    infallible   memory,    all   of 


which  he  used  to  the  benefit  of  labor 
everywhere. 

An  enemy  of  totalitarianism  of  all 
kinds,  George  Meany  leaves  America  the 
legacy  of  a  more  just,  equitable,  and 
freer  society. 

A  comparison  of  George  Meany  to 
Samuel  Gompers  is  inevitable  and  fit- 
ting, as  Meany  has  surpassed  even  the 
accomplishments  of  labor  greats  such  as 
Walter  Reuther  and  John  L.  Lewis. 

Meany  embraced  Reuthers'  vision  that 
the  labor  movement  was  at  the  forefront 
of  social  change.  While  always  temper- 
ing that  vision  with  conservative  prag- 
matism. 

I  join  with  Meany's  daughters,  Gene- 
vieve Lutz,  Regina  Mayer,  Eileen  Lee, 
grandchildren,  and  the  American  people 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  this  great 
man.  He  was  living  proof  that  a  single 
outstanding  person  can  positively  affect 
the  course  of  social  history.* 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for 
having  this  special  order  to  honor  a 
great  American.  George  Meany  spent  60 
years  in  the  labor  movement,  dedicating 
his  life  to  the  improvement  of  conditions 
for  the  workingman  in  this  country.  He 
sought  no  special  gain  for  himself,  and 
disdained  the  trappings  of  power  that 
his  position  afforded  him.  All  he  asked 
was  that  the  workingman  be  given  a 
greater  share  of  the  enormous  wealth 
that  America  produced.  In  this  endeavor 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  George 
Meany's  career  was  a  huge  success. 

But  what  is  especially  telling  about  the 
man  was  his  extraordinary  integrity.  He 
was  totally  dedicated  to  his  vision  of  la- 
bor's place  in  American  life.  He  did  not 
make  short-term  compromises  which 
would  have  deflected  him  from  his  long- 
term  goals.  He  saw  himself  as  a  leader, 
not  only  of  the  organized  portion  of 
American  labor,  but  the  unorganized 
part  as  well.  Finally,  he  displayed  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  underdog  in  our  so- 
ciety. Much  of  the  social  legislation  of 
the  sixty's  would  not  have  been  passed 
in  its  current  form  without  the  support 
of  this  titan. 

He  was  able  to  realize  these  dreams  for 
the  American  workingmtm  because  of  his 
telling  gifts  of  leadership.  Certainly 
many  of  labor's  goals  could  not  have 
been  achieved  If  George  Meany  had  not 
been  at  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO,  an 
organization  brought  about  by  the  merg- 
er of  the  APL  and  the  CIO  in  1955.  It  is 
an  often  overused  phrase,  but  in  this 
ca<«e  it  is  apt:  for  the  American  labor 
movement,  George  Meany  was  the  indis- 
pensable man.* 

*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel 
Gompers,  the  founder  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said  that  trade 
unions  were  formed: 

To  protect  the  workers  In  their  Inaliena- 
ble rlgtitB  to  a  higher  and  better  life  ...  to 
secure  to  them  the  right  to  be  full  sharers 
in  the  abundance  wtalch  is  the  result  of  their 
brain  and  brawn,  and  the  clvlllzatlcm  of 
which  they  are  the  founders  and  the  main- 
stay. 

Dedication  to  that  principle,  and  a 
life's  work  toward  it,  was  carried  forth 
by  the  late  George  Meany.  Through  his 
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leadership,  American  workers  realized 
the  fruits  of  their  efforts  and  reached. 
in  fact,  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world.  This  country — its  workers 
and  all  Its  people  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  passing  of  George  Meany. 

While  attending  George  Meany's  wake 
and  funeral,  I  grieved  almig  with  indi- 
viduals of  all  walks  of  life:  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  members  of  this  admin- 
istration. Members  of  Congress,  re- 
nowned leaders  of  this  age  and  years 
past,  foreign  dignitaries,  statesmen,  and 
above  all,  the  himdreds  of  workers  who 
came  to  pay  their  last  respects.  The 
latter  particularly  came  to  honor  the 
man  who,  for  more  than  two  decades  led 
them  forcefully,  yet  honorsU3ly,  and  as- 
sisted them  in  obtaining  hard-earned 
benefits.  This  man,  this  plumber  from 
the  Bronx,  commanded  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  persons  of  all  backgrounds, 
colors  and  creeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years,  George 
Meany  stopped  by  my  congressional 
office  from  time  to  time.  In  discussing 
legislative  issues,  I  was  always  impressed 
with  his  mastery  of  national  economic 
issues  as  well  as  foreign  affairs.  He  was 
refreshingly  gruff,  to  the  point,  and 
often  used  a  favorite  word,  "baloney." 
Yet  his  imusual  straightforwardness  was 
based  on  a  comprehensive  foundation 
of  what  was  best  for  this  country  in  the 
domestic  realm  and  in  international 
relations. 

A  couple  of  instances  come  to  mind. 
One,  when  Mr.  Meany  was  in  to  see  me 
about  the  possibility  of  our  Government 
reentering  the  ILO.  He  minced  no  words 
in  registering  his  disapproval.  Another 
occcaslon  was  when  we  discussed  the 
U.S.  policy  on  violation  of  human  rights. 
Puffing  on  the  newly  lit  cigar  I  offered 
him,  he  let  out  a  bellow  of  smoke  that  to 
some  degree  almost  matched  the  criti- 
cism of  U.S.  policy  in  this  regard: 

Mind  you  I  am  100  percent  for  basic 
human  rights — 

He  began — 
but  otir  (United  States)  hard  line  toward  the 
two-bit  banana  republic  dictators  Is  not 
matched  with  the  policy  toward  the  big  dic- 
tators and  large  countries.  We  don't  take  on 
the  big  bear  with  similar  determination  nor 
are  we  objecting  to  violations  of  human 
rights  on  the  part  of  England  In  North 
Ireland.  And  then — the  People's  Republic  of 
China— does  that  country  have  a  record  of 
human  rights?  But  we  complain  of  violations 
in  TalTTan.  My  Ood,  those  guys  In  Fy>ggy 
Bottom  are  really  something.  And  some  of 
you  fellas  on  the  HUl  need  an  education. 
Present  company  of  course  excluded. 

He  added  after  another  big  puff  of  his 
cigar — 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany  on  these  occasions  was  lecturing/ 
preaching  to  the  Chair.  Of  course,  I 
wholeheartedly  agreed  with  assessments. 
We  usually  agreed. 

Meany  never  lost  sight  of  the  imme- 
diate goals  of  the  AFL-CIO.  namely,  bet- 
ter wages  and  working  conditions,  but 
he  worked  within  the  framework  of  a 
sound  political  system  and  recognized 
the  importance  of  foreign  affairs  and 
trade  to  the  American  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  remembering  George 
Meany,  I  emphasize  three  traits  which 


this  great  man  carried:   power,  patri- 
otism, and  courage. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
of  the  century,  but  he  wielded  that 
power  with  hcmesty,  integrity  and  honor. 
When  necessary,  he  went  to  the  top.  He 
worked  with  eight  Presidents  and  was 
never  hesitant  to  tell  any  of  them  ex- 
actly what  he  thoiight.  He  knew  that  his 
14  million  members  carried  weight  and 
he  was  willing  to  use  that  leverage  when 
fighting  to  raise  the  workers'  standard 
of  living. 

His  patriotism  was  unquestioned. 
George  Meany  despised  communism  al- 
most to  a  fault  and  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  democracy.  As  far  back  as 
1945,  Meany  went  before  the  Brltiah 
Trades  Union  Congress  meeting  In 
Blackpool,  G^land,  and  denounced  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  as 
an  agency  destined  to  become  a  Com- 
munist front.  This  prophetic  speech 
helped  to  expose  the  plans  of  the  Com- 
munist  International  to  use  the  WPTU 
as  an  instrument  for  subversion  of  free 
labor  movements  throughout  the  world. 

His  prophetic  pronouncement  on  that 
occasion  was  but  one  of  many  which 
demonstrated  that  he  was  courageous 
enough  to  voice  opinions  that  sometimes 
were  controversisJ  even  sunong  his  own 
labor  experts.  On  occasion  he  questioned 
the  high  costs  of  strikes  and  suggested 
that  labor  and  management  might  make 
prior  agreements  to  abide  by  terms  set 
by  a  third  on  deadlocked  issues.  He 
spoke  out  on  issues  that  some  individuals 
deemed  outside  of  the  realm  of  labor. 
But  Meany  was  always  ready  to  defend 
his  well-thought-out  opinions,  no  mat- 
ter who  challenged  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Meany  was  a  man 
who  gave  his  talents,  total^  and  self- 
lessly,  for  the  betterment  of  the  work- 
ingman. He  fostered  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  strongest,  and  responsive  labor 
movements  in  the  world.  We  owe  him  a 
great  debt,  for  this  country  is  indeed  a 
better  place,  thanks  to  George  Meany. 
As  Lane  Kirkland  said.  "He  left  us  with 
much  more  than  memories  of  a  stnxig. 
warm,  and  compassionate  man.  His 
legacy  is  the  AFL-CIO  itsell." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  George  Meany  and  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  daughters, 
Genevieve,  Regina,  and  Eileen,  his 
grandchildren,  and  his  entire  family.* 
*  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
very  few  times  when  the  ending  of  an 
era  is  sharply  defined.  The  death  of 
George  Meany  clearly  marks  such  an 
historical  event. 

George  Meany  was  a  unique  American 
institution.  He  spent  a  half  century  in 
the  labor  movement,  and  was  a  mover 
and  a  shaker,  both  in  unifying  unionism, 
and  in  battling  for  the  causes  in  which 
he  believed  so  deeply. 

George  Meany  and  I  frequently  found 
ourselves  on  the  opposite  sides  of  na- 
tional issues,  but  we  still  were  friends  on 
a  personal  basis.  I  cherished  this  friend- 
ship throughout  the  many  years  I  knew 
him. 

George  Meany  was  a  man  of  candor 
who  could  present  h*s  case  with  earthy 
precision  and  without  equivocation.  He 


came  up  through  the  labor  movement 
during  tumultous  times,  five  decades  of 
change  and  progress  in  labor  relations, 
from  confrontation  to  negotiation. 

I  share  with  the  members  of  organized 
labor  a  sense  of  loss  that  George  Meany 
has  passed  from  the  scene.  Our  Nation 
is  the  richer  for  his  dedicated  service  to 
the  worklngmen  and  women  of 
America.* 

*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
and  deeply  honored  to  join  my  colleagties 
in  eulogi^ng  George  Meany,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  productive  leaders 
America  has  ever  known. 

In  the  words  of  my  friends  in  the  New 
York  State  labor  movement  and  all  who 
knew  him,  George  Meany  was  a  "giant" 
in  the  best  and  most  positive  sense  of 
that  description. 

His  accomplishments,  during  his  life- 
time, and  the  legacy  he  has  bestowed 
upon  us  and  future  generations,  have  in- 
delibly enshrined  him  as  the  unrivaled, 
uncompromising  champion  of  not  only 
better  wages,  more  decent  working  con- 
ditions and  fuller  opportunities  for  the 
worklngmen  and  women  of  our  Nation 
but  much,  much  more. 

Above  all,  George  Meany  was  a  truly 
great  American.  He  was  an  ardent  pa- 
triot and  an  implacable  foe  of  commu- 
nism, even  when  others  were  lulled  into 
complacency  when  the  Soviets  wore  the 
thin,  disguising  cloak  of  detente. 

It  was  George  Meany  who  prevailed 
against  efforts  to  take  the  APT.  into  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  con- 
tending 35  yi»js  ago  it  would  be  wrong 
to  affiliate  with  a  body  which  admitted 
Soviet  imions.  Consistent  with  his  abid- 
ing belief  in  human  rights,  it  was  the 
AFL-CIO,  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Meany,  who  sponsored  congres- 
sional meetings  with  Alexandr  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  when  detente  minded  others 
initially  ishunned  the  courageous  foe  of 
Soviet  oppression. 

Gec«^e  Meany,  who  Uirew  back  at- 
tempts of  Communists  to  subvert  Ameri- 
ca's labor  unions,  tmderstood,  better  than 
most,  when  Solzhenitsyn  spoke  of  what 
detente  had  meant  for  his  friends  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  the  strengthening  of  the 
state's  oppressive  hand  against  them,  the 
dangerous  and  unprecedented  growth  of 
the  Soviet  military  force  and  subversiwi 
outside  Soviet  borders. 

The  brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
simply  substantiates  George  Meany's 
acute  perceptidn. 

George  Meany,  the  son  of  a  plumber, 
a  plumber  himself  in  his  younger  days, 
and  a  man  of  the  street,  understood  op- 
portunities of  a  free-enterprise  system, 
free-union  elections,  and  the  imperative 
to  both  preserve  and  expand  American 
freedom. 

Under  his  guiding  hand,  organized 
labor  help>ed  to  propel,  first  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  then  President  John- 
son, congressional  enactment  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  its  historic,  equal 
employment  provisions. 

Many  of  us  had  disagreements  with 
George  Meany.  But  on  most  basic  issues, 
we  agreed.  Every  American  benefited 
from  his  relentless  and  fearless  efforts 
against  corruption  and  attonpts  at  cor- 
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niptian.  in  unions  and  in  the  halls  of 
government.  Quite  literally.  George 
Meany  made  unionism  work,  lor  his 
members,  the  free  economy  and  the  up- 
lifting of  the  quality  erf  life  and  dignity 
(A  evtrs  American. 

He  had  the  unique  quality  of  being 
able  to  get  the  ear  of  a  President  and  the 
most  powerful  policymakers  of  our  Na- 
tion while  listening  attentively  to  the 
voices,  individually  and  collectively,  of 
the  American  people. 

Until  the  end,  George  Meany  was 
never  too  old  nor  too  busy  to  leam.  Nor 
did  he  ever  shrink  from  speaking  out  in 
dtfense  of  his  beloved  country,  the  work- 
ing people  he  was  entrusted  to  represent, 
or  the  disadvantaged  for  whom  he  had 
boimdless  compassion. 

Cynical  of  big,  bureaucratic  Govern- 
ment and  its  ability  to  deliver  the  hollow 
promises  of  misguided,  even  well-mean- 
ing politicians,  George  Meany  had  the 
strength  of  character  to  call  programs 
and  their  proponents  the  way  he  saw 
them. 

In  what  was  often  characterized  as 
his  "gruff"  but  incisive  way,  he  had  the 
knack  of  seeing  through  ambigwUes  to 
the  heart  of  issues  and  events.  More  often 
than  not,  he  was  proved  right. 

George  Meany  could  bargain,  caj(de, 
and  reason.  Tet  he  exercised  am^Ting 
and  effective  patience  in  the  pursuit  of 
worthy,  ultimate  goals,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  Nation  and  the  people  he 
served. 

A  devout  Catholic,  George  Meany 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  Christian- 
Judaic  tenets  of  brotherhood,  truth,  and 
honesty  in  his  dealings  with  all,  and  in 
his  personal  life.  He  was  a  devoted  father 
and  a  zealous  believer  in  the  sanctity  and 
responsibilities  of  the  family.  By  his 
deeds,  all  of  us  were  a  part  of  George 
Meany's  American  family. 

Most  appropriately,  the  President  or- 
dered the  lowering  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  all  Federal  buildings,  grounds, 
and  naval  vessels  in  memory  of  this  ex- 
traordinary patriot.  That  George  Meany. 
by  his  life  of  dedication  and  service  to 
his  country,  has  left  a  bright  star  of  ex- 
ample for  us  to  follow,  we  all  agree. 

What  we  can  best  do  in  his  memory  is 
to  uphold  the  principles  of  strength, 
defense  of  freedom  and  the  expansion  of 
ODDortunities,  to  which  he  devoted  a 
lifetime.  We  must  reward,  as  George 
Meany  strlved  so  hard  to  do.  the  labor 
of  the  worklngmen  and  women  of 
America.  We  must  not  excessively  tax,  by 
omission  or  commission,  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  We  must  fight  and  discard 
big  government  overregulation  which 
thwarts  the  expansion  of  the  American 
economy,  the  greatest  engine  of  produc- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  the  laboring  people  and  the  coun- 
try George  Meany  so  passionately  loved 
and  served  so  superbly,  we  cannot  fail. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  love,  the  countless 
contributions,  the  positive  passion,  and 
the  great  American  dream  of  George 
Meany  live  on.  For  this  and  his  journey 
with  us,  we  are  much  the  better.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
George  Meany,  truly  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  this  century.  His  passing 
on  January  10  may  have  marked  the  end 


of  his  lifelraig  career  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, but  his  legacy  lives  on  in  the  AFli- 
CIO. 

A  union  member  for  63  years,  Meany's 
career  began  in  New  York  when  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  local  plumbers'  tmion. 
His  rise  to  the  top  of  the  AFL,  and  his 
success  in  creating  the  AFL-CIO,  is  a 
story  that  will  surely  place  Meany  in  his- 
tory books  as  a  legendary  himianltarian 
figure  of  the  20th  century. 

Meany's  capacity  for  kindness  defi- 
nitely began  at  home.  He  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  a  devoted  husband,  and  a  lov- 
ing father  and  grandfather.  His  compas- 
sion, his  honesty,  and  his  determination 
that  were  rooted  at  home  became  mani- 
fest in  his  lifetime  struggle  to  better  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  American  worker. 

I  was  a  union  member  in  the  1940's, 
and,  in  judging  from  workplace  condl- 
tims  for  Americans  today,  I  can  attest 
to  the  great  strides  that  Meany  and  the 
AFL-CIO  have  made  just  since  then. 
The  unions  have  had  to  face  fierce  oppo- 
sition; threats  to  life  and  home  have  not 
been  uncommcm  to  union  organizers.  To- 
day the  struggle  continues;  there  are 
still  many  battles  to  take  on. 

Millions  of  Americans  owe  their  life- 
styles, and  indeed  their  lives,  to  the 
worker's  champion,  George  Meany. 
Through  his  life's  work,  he  challenged 
the  average  American  worker  to  band  to- 
gether with  others  like  him  to  work  for 
the  commrai  good.  Meany  gave  his  tal- 
ents selflessly,  and  needs  no  mcHiument 
to  his  memory — he  leaves  behind  the 
legacy  of  his  work  and  the  successes  of 
the  AFL-CIO  in  championing  our  Amer- 
ic&n  workers  9 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  few  Americans  who 
would  fail  to  recognize  the  name  of 
George  Meany.  A  former  plumber  from 
the  Bronx,  Meany  became  a  powerful 
spokesman  for  workingmen  everywhere 
in  our  Nation. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  He  believed  it  could 
work  best  when  the  workingman  was 
adequately  represented  hi  the  political 
and  business  arenas. 

Having  played  a  central  role  in  the 
1955  merger  of  the  APL  and  the  CIO, 
Meany  became  the  new  organization's 
first  president,  helping  make  it  politically 
powerful  and  tremendously  effective. 

We  will  miss  George  Meany,  because  he 
was  an  important  public  figure  who  gen- 
uinely cared  about  and  worked  on  behalf 
of  the  American  workingman.  Not  only 
will  he  be  missed  by  those  involved  in  the 
labor  movement,  but  all  Americans  will 
feel  the  loss  of  a  man  who  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  national  poUtics.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sympa- 
thy to  the  family  of  George  Meany  .• 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  today  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  re- 
membering one  of  the  great  labor  leaders 
of  our  time. 

George  Meany,  who  died  2  weeks  ago 
at  the  age  of  85,  left  a  legacy  of  accom- 
plishments which  is  unparalleled. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
headed  the  AFL-<;iO,  the  alliance  he 
forged  out  of  more  than  100  diverse 
unions  and  which  today  represents  mil- 
lions of  workers  across  the  country. 

George  Meany  made  numerous  contri- 
butions to  his  country,  but  perhaps  his 


most  singular  contribution  was  bringing 
the  voice  of  working  mtsa  and  women 
from  the  factories,  oCQces,  and  construc- 
tion sites  of  this  Nation  to  Washington, 
and  the  highest  levels  of  Government — 
the  Congress,  the  Federal  agencies,  and 
the  White  House.  With  unfailing  perse- 
verance, he  kept  the  faith,  expressing 
with  clarity  and  forcefulness  the  con- 
cerns of  workers,  whether  or  not  they 
carried  a  union  card.  He  championed 
their  cause  with  respect  to  such  basics  as 
safer  working  conditions,  higher  wages, 
a  shorter  workwe^.  and  he  lent  the 
prestige  and  infiuence  of  the  AFL-CIO  to 
a  variety  of  progressive  legislative  initia- 
tives. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  miss  George 
Meany's  extraordinary  leadership  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  miss  his 
strength,  vision,  integrity,  and  compas- 
sion. 

Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  history  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment in  the  20th  century  comes  to  be 
written,  no  man  will  be  set  forth  above 
George  Meany.  Garrulous,  witty,  inci- 
sive, demanding,  he  strode  mightily  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation  for  a  hfUf- 
century,  and  brought  the  labor  move- 
ment to  the  highest  echelons  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Bom  to  a  working  class  family  in  New 
York  City  to  1894,  George  Meany  took 
labor  by  storm.  Working  as  a  plumber 
in  1910,  he  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
New  York  City's  Local  463  Plumbers 
Union  where  he  served  from  1922  to  1934 
only  to  become  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  1934. 
As  the  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  1952,  he  worked 
arduously  in  joining  the  Federation  with 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. Once  that  dream  was  won  in  1955. 
he  became  its  strong  and  able  leader  un- 
til his  retirement  last  year. 

Few  men  have  led  as  long  and  fulfilling 
a  life  as  George  Meany.  Fewer  still,  how- 
ever, have  made  the  kind  of  lasting  im- 
pact that  George  Meany  has  left  on 
American  history.  To  his  family  and  to 
the  labor  organizations  he  help  found,  I 
extend  my  sincere  condolences.* 

•  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany  was  not  a  mere  m«m,  he  was  an 
institution  that  will  live  in  perpetuity. 
He  was  an  adviser  to  Presidents  and  the 
Congress.  He  was  also  a  true  friend  of 
mine. 

George  Meany  rose  from  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  plumbers  trade  to  become 
labor's  most  powerful  and  respected 
spokesman.  It  was  at  Plumbers  Local  No. 
2  in  New  York  that  I  first  came  to  meet 
this  man.  It  was  clear  even  at  that  time 
that  George  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues.  One  in  par- 
ticular, my  own  brother,  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  local  No.  2,  called  my  attention  to 
this  great  man. 

Not  only  was  George  a  hero  to  mem- 
bers of  his  union,  he  was  an  inspiration 
to  the  entire  Nation.  Both  management 
and  labor  knew  him  well.  George  recog- 
nized that  management  and  labor  had 
more  interests  in  common  than  they  had 
apart,  and  he  worked  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  industrial  peace. 

George  was  the  spokesman  for  freedom 
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from  Communist  oppression  all  over  the 
world.  Because  of  his  contributions  to 
world  peace  and  freedom,  Meany  was 
twice  named  by  President  Eisenhower  as 
a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  lliere  he  represented 
people  of  all  afBliations.  Domestically,  he 
also  spearheaded  the  movements  for 
social  legislation,  and  worked  to  break 
down  the  racial  barriers  in  and  out  of  the 
labw  market. 

In  short,  through  George  Meany's 
leadership,  all  American  workers  were 
extended  their  share  of  the  promise, 
prosperity,  and  reward  which  is  part  of 
our  great  Nation.  Our  Nation's  hlstwy 
and  the  history  of  the  international 
labor  movement  will  forever  record  the 
accomplishments  of  this  great  man.* 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  has 
lost  a  good  friend,  a  loyal  defender,  and 
a  great  leader. 

George  Meany  was  many  things  to 
many  people.  To  business,  he  was  the 
tough  negotiator  who  understood  and 
respected  the  capitalist  system  and 
worked  within  its  framework.  To  Presi- 
dents, Senators,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  the  confidant  and  the  vig- 
orous watchdog  of  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
the  workers,  and  even  the  middleclass. 
To  the  labor  community,  he  was  the  hero 
and  the  champion  of  their  every  cause 
and  effort.  He  epitomized  working 
America. 

I  admired  George  Meany  smd  trusted 
him.  His  longstanding,  unequivocal 
commitment  to  worlcing  men  and  women 
was  immatched.  His  strenuous  efforts  for 
the  human  rights  and  human  dignity  of 
all  peoples  brought  him  international 
recognition  and  acclaim. 

George  Meany  will  leave  a  lasting  Im- 
pression on  our  Nation.  I  hope  we  can 
carry  on  his  efforts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  workers,  both  union  and  nonunion, 
and  of  all  Americans.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  In  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
patriots  and  leaders — George  Meany.  I 
take  special  pride  in  saluting  this  legend- 
ary labor  leader  because  he  comes  from 
my  district  in  the  Bronx,  where  he  began 
his  career  at  the  age  of  16  as  an  appren- 
tice plumber. 

History  will  record  that  he  died  on 
Jtmuary  10.  1980,  and  while  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  his  work  mourn  his 
death,  we  are  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
his  legacy  will  live  on  for  years  to  come. 

He  will  be  remembered  each  time  we 
consider  legislation  dealing  with  such 
issues  as  minimum  wage,  civil  rights,  im- 
proved health  and  safety  standards  in 
the  workplace,  or  pension  benefit  guar- 
antees— causes  of  which  he  championed. 

He  will  be  remembered  each  time  we 
reflect  on  the  strength  and  good  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  and  particu- 
larly the  AFL-CIO.  which  he  protected 
from  Commimist  penetration  and  the  in- 
fluence of  organized  crime. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  as  long  as 
ours  is  a  democratic  society.  George  was 
totally  committed  to  democracy,  and 
everything  it  stood  for,  including  the 
ballot  box,  the  legislative  process,  and 
the  freedom  to  assemble  and  bargain 
collectively. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  because  George 
Meany  did  not  limit  his  areas  of  interest 


or  leadership.  He  was  involved  in  any- 
thing and  everything  that  affected  the 
working  class,  including  politics,  foreign 
affairs,  and  in  more  recent  years,  he 
focussed  his  efforts  on  aax  Nation's 
energy  problems. 

George  Meany's  distinguished  and  ac- 
tive career  ofllciaUy  ended  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1979.  when  he  retired  as  the  first 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  At  that  time, 
George  reminded  us  of  an  Important 
philosophy  that  he  adhered  to: 

To  achieve  our  goals,  the  labor  movement 
cannot  be  content  with  defending  the  status 
quo,  or  reUvlng  past  glories.  We  must  con- 
stantly look  to  the  future,  develop  new  lead- 
ership, adapt  policies  to  rhangtng  condi- 
tions and  new  technologies — but — always,  al- 
ways— with  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  trade  union  movement  as  the 
Instrument  for  Improving  and  enhancing 
the  working  and  Uvlng  conditions  of  those 
who  work  for  wages. 

As  we  mourn  the  death  of  this  great 
American,  George  would  want  us  to  re- 
member that  philosophy.  In  death,  it  is 
natural  to  recognize  a  person's  accom- 
plishments. However,  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  George's  philosophy  to  re- 
flect upon  his  past  glories.  Rather,  we 
should  look  to  the  future  and  see  what 
we  have  to  look  forward  to  as  a  result 
of  George  Meany's  life. 

George  worked  hard  to  achieve  the 
AFL-CIO's  current  status,  and  he  was 
careful  to  mold  a  leadership  base  that 
would  carry  on  in  his  tradition.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  predict  that  some- 
day soon  such  goals  as  national  health 
insurance,  full  employment,  equal  rights 
for  wMnen,  and  labor  law  reform  will  be 
obtained. 

These  accomplishments  would  be  ap- 
propriate testimonials  to  the  positive 
vision  George  Meany  had  for  America.* 

*  Mr.  KOSTBIAYER.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  the 
death  of  Cteorge  Meany  is  a  loss  to  all 
Americans  and  particularly  to  those  who 
sought  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  Na- 
tion's work  force. 

Beginning  as  a  plumber  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  rose  to  head  this  Nation's 
labor  movement  and  was  its  guiding  force 
for  nearly  a  quarter  century. 

His  life  was  dedicated  to  those  who 
labor  in  our  Nation's  factories,  mines, 
mills,  and  offices. 

Meany's  greatest  accomplishment  was 
the  imification  of  the  /unerican  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  In  creating  one 
powerful  and  active  organization  from 
the  two  often  warring  factions,  he  was 
truly  able  to  speak  for  American  labor 
durhig  his  years  as  the  first  and  only 
president  of  the  AFL-dO. 

He  fought  for  a  better  life  for  the 
American  working  man  and  woman, 
seeking  higher  wages,  job  safety  meas- 
ures, and  job  security.  He  was  often  con- 
troversial and  critized,  but  never  quiet  on 
issues  affecting  labor. 

Few  men  have  contributed  more  to  our 
country  during  their  turbulent  lifetime. 
George  Meany  was  a  giant,  and  he  left 
his  country,  which  he  loved  fiercely,  a 
stronger,  safer,  and  better  place  for  all 
of  us  to  work  and  live.* 

*  Mr.  ALB06TA.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
America  and  Americsuis  lost  a  great  man 
when  George  Meany  died  at  the  age  of 
85  on  the  night  of  January  10,  1980.  Up 


until  only  3  months  ago.  George  Meany 
bad  ruled  the  AFL-CIO  with  an  inn 
hand  for  24  years. 

Known  for  being  extremely  straight- 
forward and  honeat.  it  was  largely  be- 
cause of  his  expertise  as  an  (nvanlaer  and 
amalgamator  that  the  AI>I<-CIO  re- 
mained strong  and  united.  He  was  a 
skilled  lobbyist,  an  innovative  ezecutlTe. 
and  a  crafty  legislator. 

George  Meany  was  labor's  votoe  in 
Washington.  He  was  a  tenacious  advo- 
cate of  the  American  worker  and  the 
American  form  of  capitalism.  Througli 
his  efforts  civil  rights  legislation  was  in- 
creasingly considered  by  Congress.  He 
was  a  champion  of  the  cause  for  equalltar 
and  justice  as  the  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

Originating  from  a  humble  back- 
ground as  a  plxunber  in  New  YoA,  Meany 
eventually  became  the  friend,  foe.  and 
watchdog  of  eight  American  Presidents. 
His  efforts  for  uniting  the  APIj  and  the 
CIO  in  the  historic  merger  of  1955  will 
long  be  remembered  by  Americans.  But 
no  one  should  ever  forget  the  man's  de- 
termination, his  wisdom,  and  his  wish 
for  America  to  be  continually  blessed. 

Dorothy  and  I  would  like  to  express  our 
sincere,  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  George 
Meany  family.  He  was  truly  a  renowned 
man  of  great  stature.* 
*  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  about  George 
Meany.  People  will  bie  speaking  about 
George  Meany  for  a  long  time.  He  was  a 
giant  of  a  man,  a  man  who  knew  what 
leadership  was,  what  orgsmization  was. 
and  knew  what  dedication  was.  Unques- 
tionably— and  there  is  Uttle  in  contem- 
porary America  that  is  today  imquestion- 
able — George  Meany  was  the  preemi- 
nent force  in  American  labor  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  and  a  real  force  in 
the  development  of  the  American  labor 
movement  for  the  past  50  years. 

He  will  be  missed.  And  his  values  will 
be  missed.  It  is  ironic  that  he  should  die 
at  a  time  when  Soviet  aggressiveness  is  at 
its  most  visible  for  he,  as  much  if  not 
more  than  any  other  responsible  Ameri- 
can leader,  continuously  and  publicly 
warned  about  the  dangers  posed  to  the 
free  wwld  by  the  Soviet  state.  I  fear  that 
in  the  days  and  months  and  years  ahead 
that  the  same  kind  of  toughness  and 
pugnaciousness  which  characterized 
George  Meany's  feelings  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  will  indeed  be  necessary 
attitudes  for  all  of  us  as  we  face  the 
Soviet  threat. 

Yet,  even  though  he  was  a  man  of 
toughness — a  man  indeed  of  granite  as 
the  new  AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Klrk- 
land  recently  described  him— he  was 
fair  and  he  was  honest.  He  believed  in 
individual  and  organizational  integrity 
and  practiced  his  belief.  He  was — in  a 
very  real  way  and,  indeed,  in  a  way  which 
perhaps  was  a  fimction  of  our  society  at 
the  turn  of  the  coitury  in  which  his 
character  was  forged— a  fundamental 
man. 

The  millions  for  whom  he  apoke  in 
organized  labor  will  miss  him.  The  mil- 
Uons  more  outside  organized  labor  who 
benefited  from  the  gains  of  organized 
labor  he  engineered  will  miss  him.  And 
America  will  miss  him,  his  toughness, 
his  persistence,  his  leadership. 

America  has  lost  a  guiding  light.* 


OfiA 
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•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Txo  Weiss 
and  Prank  Thompson  in  this  special 
order  honoring  Oeorge  Meany,  late  pres- 
ident at  the  AFL-CIO. 

In  his  lifetime  of  public  service,  Mr. 
Meany  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  labor 
movement  in  America  with  constant 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  work- 
ingman.  Puerto  Rico  unites  with  the 
mainland  in  lending  tribute  to  this  man 
whose  life  touched  so  many  and  whose 
selfless  dedication  to  the  furtherance  of 
employees'  rights  has  Irrevocably 
changed  the  direction  of  American  labor 
policy.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  likes  of  George  Meany  will  not  soon 
appear  again.  But  how  lucky  are  Ameri- 
ca's workingmen  and  women  to  have  had 
him  guide  the  American  labor  movement 
through  the  last  six  decades.  George 
Meany  as  "Mr.  Labor"  and  his  efforts 
brought  immeasurable  benefits  to  the 
lives  of  America's  workers  and  enhanced 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  this 
country. 

George  Meany  was  a  man  of  unflag- 
ging integrity.  Throughout  his  life  he 
continued  to  fight  for  equity  and  justice 
for  all  Americans.  His  advocacy  of  the  in- 
terests of  America's  working  class  was 
combined  with  his  fervent  anticommun- 
ism  and  support  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  He  used  his  keen  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between 
politics  and  legislation  to  help  advance 
every  major  piece  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion enacted. 

George  Meany  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  his  efforts  and  his  successes  on 
behalf  of  all  Americans.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month,  the  United  States 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  national  figures, 
George  Meany.  Despite  our  political  dif- 
ferences, I  am  honored  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  patriots  and  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

No  one  can  challenge  Meany  as  the 
greatest  leader  in  the  American  trade 
union  movement.  He  joined  the  union  on 
January  10.  1917 — exactly  63  years  from 
the  day  of  his  death  at  age  85 — as  a 
plumber  in  New  York's  Local  2.  But 
Meany  was  more  than  a  plumber,  he  was 
a  builder.  After  his  rise  through  the 
ranks  of  union  leadership,  he  was  able  to 
architect  the  merger  of  the  APL  and  the 
CIO,  then  direct  the  APL-CIO  for  24 
years.  During  this  period  of  his  steward- 
ship at  the  APL-CIO.  American  workers 
made  great  gains  in  their  working  con- 
ditions and  standard  of  living,  and  the 
organization  itself  became  the  strongest 
trade  union  in  the  world.  He  passed  on 
the  leadership  of  the  APL-CIO,  but  he 
will  never  be  replaced. 

But  Georgy  Meany  was  more  than  a 
great  American  trade  imion  leader,  he 
was  a  giant  in  the  international  labor 
movement.  Workers  from  around  the 
world  have  been  inspired  and  influenced 
by  him  and  his  never-ending  support  for 
democratic  trade  unions  which  would 
not  be  dominated  by  communism  or 
totalitarianism. 

Above  all,  George  Meany  should  be 


regarded  as  a  patriot.  The  direction  he 
led  the  American  union  movement — 
away  from  communism  and  toward 
international  democracy — has  had  an 
unestimable  influence  on  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  His  abhorrence  of 
communism  and  totalitarianism  in  all 
forms  is  a  legend.  If  there  has  been 
anyone  in  the  United  States  with  the 
courage  to  stand  up  in  defiance  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  it  has  been  George 
Meany.  usually  in  the  bluntest  of  terms, 
never  mincing  words. 

No.  George  Meany  was  not  a  diplomat 
in  the  truest  sense,  but  he  is  among  the 
greatest  of  world  leaders.  He  has  advised 
seven  Presidents,  and  all  but  the  current 
one  have  come  and  gone  while  the  insti- 
tution of  George  Meany  continued. 

Now,  the  life  of  George  Many  is  gone — 
a  life  richer  than  almost  any  other  in 
terms  of  accomplishment.  But  the  labor 
and  influence  of  George  Meany  will  live 
on. 

The  eulogy  of  new  APL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland,  which  I  read  in  the  most 
recent  edition  of  APL-CIO  News  on  the 
passing  of  his  dear  friend  says  it  best. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Fake  Thzx  Well 

"The  whole  earth  Is  the  sepulchre  of 
llluBtrloui  men." 

So  It  was  said  on  such  an  occasion  In  a 
golden  age  many  centuries  ago.  And  so  It  Is 
now  with  Oeorge  Meany. 

There  were  no  boundaries  to  his  mind 
and  spirit,  save  those  of  his  own  constant 
principles. 

There  Is  a  Book  here  which  tells  us  that 
wheresoever  men  are  In  chains,  we  are  bound 
with  them.  Oeorge  Meany  endeavored  to  Uve 
by  the  full  scope  of  that  Writ. 

Strangers  did  come  and  try  to  teach  him 
their  ways.  Some,  Indeed,  scorned  blm  just 
for  being  what  he  was.  But  they  came  and 
went  and  Oeorge  Meany  abided. 

Certainly  he  was  not  of  the  right.  Surely 
he  was  not  of  the  left,  nor  was  he  anchored 
In  the  center.  He  stood  above  such  transient 
catejorles  in  resistance  to  all  power  directed 
against  the  rights  of  man  and  woman,  and 
In  affirmation  of  the  role  and  the  Interests 
of  plain  people. 

And  It  Is  to  the  honor  and  the  credit  of 
this  trade  union  movement  that  we  clung 
to  bis  leadership  as  long  as  we  could:  that 
we  kept  him  as  long  as  the  Lord  would  let 
us,  for  he  was,  to  his  last  day,  the  best  there 
was. 

For  many  years  be  presided  with  a  gavel 
and  a  wooden  block  made  and  given  him  by 
the  Carpenters'  Brotherhood.  His  last  light 
tap  of  that  gavel,  before  he  yielded  it.  split 
that  old  battered  block  apart — a  sign,  per- 
haps, of  the  honorable  completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship here  and  of  an  Impending  sum- 
mons to  a  higher  call. 

That  call  came  63  years  to  the  day  of  his 
admission  to  membership  In  the  United  As- 
sociation that  was  his  pride. 

Now  he  Is  young  and  strong  again,  free  of 
pain,  blessed  with  a  rich  store  of  grace, 
starting  over  with  the  steadying — and,  when 
needs  be.  humbling — force  of  Eugenie  at  his 
side. 

And  we  now  have  faith  that  better  days  lie 
ahead  for  the  working  people  of  America,  and 
of  the  world,  because  Oeorge  Meany  Is  up 
there,  negotiating  the  matter  with  Ood. 

Now  we  take  our  last  leave  of  what  re- 
mains of  blm  here. 
Ooodbye.  Oeorge.  Fare  thee  weU.* 

•  Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
10  of  this  year,  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  lost  a  man  who  had 
contributed  greatly  to  the  well-being  of 


the  working  people  of  this  country.  We 
lost  a  man  who  was  the  prime  mover  and 
architect  of  the  merger  that  created  the 
APL-CIO  in  1955  which  imited  the  prin- 
cipal factions  of  American  labor.  Ihis 
united  free  trade  imion  movement  which 
allows  working  people  throughout  the 
country  to  speak  with  one  voice  now 
stands  as  an  enduring  monument  to  its 
creator,  George  Meany. 

George  Meany's  trade  imion  principle 
revolved  around  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  into  unions  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  their  employees  with  a  united 
voice.  This  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining must  remain  strong  in  order  to 
give  the  American  workers  the  imity  and 
consolidation  they  need  to  address  the 
issues  of  wages,  beneflts,  and  health  and 
safety  conditions.  This  same  unity  and 
strength  is  needed  in  the  future  as  the 
labor  movement  advances  to  organize 
workers  in  the  South,  workers  in  the 
service  industries,  clerical  workers,  and 
white-collar  workers.  This  same  unity  Is 
needed  on  national  scale  as  the  labor 
movement  addresses  legislative  issues 
which  affect  aU  workers.  These  include 
such  issues  as  job  safety,  assisting  dis- 
abled workers,  export  of  jobs,  jobs  for 
the  unemployed,  social  legislation  In 
health  care,  education,  housing,  and  tax- 
ing windfall  proflts. 

We  praise  George  Meany  as  a  man  of 
strength,  forcefulness,  and  compassion 
and  as  the  man  who  constructed  the 
strongest,  most  democratic,  most  inde- 
pendent labor  movement  in  the  world. 
Let  us  also  take  the  time  to  praise  the 
American  labor  movement  which  this 
man  represented.  Let  us  praise  both  the 
leaders  of  past  and  present  and  the  rank 
and  flle.  Through  their  struggles  and 
victories  of  the  past  and  ongoing  work  of 
the  present,  they  are  working  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  working 
Americans.* 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany  will  be  sorely  missed  in  my  dis- 
trict— the  23d  of  Pennsylvania. 

Last  week's  news  was  hard  to  believe — 
George  Meany,  the  energetic,  fierce  de- 
fender of  the  worklngman's  rights,  had 
died.  But  even  in  these  dark  days  of 
mourning,  George  Meany's  tremendous 
accomplishments  continue  to  brighten 
the  paths  of  all  workers. 

Americans  will  never  forget  Meany's 
role  in  bringing  about  the  extraordinary 
merger  of  two  great  unions — the  AFL 
and  the  CIO.  Although  many  in  1955 
predicted  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  hold  together  the  over  110 
unions  imder  the  APL-CIO  umbrella, 
Meany  was  immensely  successful  in 
creating  common  bonds  that  continue 
to  grow  today. 

But  George  Meany  never  lost  sight  of 
the  overriding  objective — to  get  the 
American  worker  a  square  deal.  He  suc- 
ceeded admirably:  The  American  worker 
remains  the  world  symbol  of  resourceful- 
ness and  productivity.  But  Meany's  con- 
cern for  the  worker  stretched  far  beyond 
national  boundaries — particularly  to 
country's  ruled  by  oppressive  regimes. 
I,  on  behalf  of  the  constituents  of 
Pennsylvania's  23d  District,  offer  my 
sincere  condolences  to  the  family  in 
mourning.  I  also  offer  my  best  wishes 
to  the  new  AFL-CIO  president,  Mr.  Lane 
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Kirkland,  in  his  future  efforts  to  expand 
the  hard-fought  progress  made  by  the 
late  George  Meany.* 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  greatly  saddened  at  the 
recent  loss  of  George  Meany,  who  for  so 
many  years  has  been  the  driving  force 
behind  the  growth  and  influence  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

The  United  States  and  George  Meany 
grew  up  together.  While  one  became  a 
nation  which  demanded  respect  and  re- 
ceived it,  the  other  became  a  man  who 
insisted  upon  the  power  of  labor  and 
obtained  it.  Bom  the  son  of  a  plumber 
at  the  tiuTi  of  the  century,  George  Meany 
realized  that  the  working  conditions  (tf 
the  American  laborer  could  not  be  im- 
proved through  the  tools  of  his  trade, 
but  rather  through  the  organization  of 
these  trades.  Being  knowledgeable  of 
this  organization,  he  helped  guide  the 
administrations  of  eight  American  Pres- 
idents, beginning  with  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Through  his  hard  work,  we 
have  all  become  more  aware  of  the  c<hi- 
tributions  of  the  blue-collar  worker  in 
America. 

George  Meany's  concern  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  labor  industry,  but  encom- 
pfissed  the  realms  of  social  legislation, 
economic  policy,  and  foreign  affairs  as 
well.  He  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  con- 
cerned American,  and  used  his  position 
to  take  care  of  the  many  workers  he  r^- 
resented. 

Envisioning  full  unity  of  the  labor  in- 
dustry, George  Meany  took  steps  to  com- 
bine the  energies  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  resulting  in 
the  AFL-CIO  merger  in  1955.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  link  between  politics  and  the 
welfare  of  the  American  wort:er  spawned 
such  beneflts  as  improved  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  medicare  coverage, 
and  wages.  Recently,  he  had  been  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment and  was  very  much  interested  in 
various  antirecession  measures. 

As  George  Meany  has  surely  been  de- 
scribed in  every  superlative  available,  I 
can  only  add  my  personal  testament  to 
his  accomplishments  as  both  a  tough 
APL-CIO  chief  and  as  a  man  who  cared 
passionately  about  his  country  and  t^s 
fellow  citizens.  My  wife  Albra  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends.* 

*  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  1980  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, and  turn  our  attention  once  again 
to  the  national  issues  before  the  House 
which  so  deeply  affect  working  men  and 
women  across  the  Nation,  we  can  only 
begin  with  a  sense  of  sadness  and  loss. 

We  begin  with  this  sense  of  sadness  be- 
cause we  have  lost  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  the  labor  movement,  a  rare 
leader  who  added  so  much  to  the  cause 
of  improved  safety  and  living  standards 
for  working  men  and  women.  On  Janu- 
ary 10,  with  the  loss  of  George  Meany, 
an  historic  era  for  labor  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  drawn  to  a  close. 

Of  course,  we  will  go  on  flghting  in  the 
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1980's — George  Meany  would  not  have  it 
any  other  way.  And  the  challenges  be- 
fore us — the  challrages  before  the  labcn* 
movement  in  America — are  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  those  of  the  past  three 
decades  over  which  George  Meany  pre- 
sided. Yet  we  shall  never  forget  the  great 
contributions  of  George  Meany,  which 
have  brought  organized  labor  so  very  far 
in  its  pursuit  of  safe  and  rewarding  wcM-k 
opportimities. 

Reflecting  on  the  life  of  George  Meany, 
it  is  remarkable  to  remember  that  he 
began  in  a  situation  identical  to  those 
of  the  working  men  and  women  for  whom 
he  dedicated  his  life's  work.  The  son  of 
a  Bronx  plumber,  Meany  worked  his  way 
through  the  rank  and  flle  as  the  business 
agent  of  New  York  City  Plumbers  Local 
No.  463,  rising  to  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
1939  and  president  of  the  APL  in  1952. 
His  life  story  will  forever  remain  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 

The  accomplishments  of  George 
Meany  were  simply  amazing — for  a  man 
who  survived  eight  U.S.  Presidents  and 
charted  the  path  of  countless  bills 
through  Congress,  it  is  impossible  to 
summarize  his  aM:hlevements  in  this  brief 
tribute.  In  the  labor  movement,  he  may 
be  most  remembered  for  his  landmark 
success  in  reunitmg  American  labor  in 
the  APL-CIO  merger  of  1955,  and  per- 
haps more  importantly  for  holding  that 
union  umbrella  together  through  24 
years  of  strain  and  controversy.  Yet  for 
working  men  and  women  all  across  the 
Nation,  the  great  strides  which  George 
Meany  brought  in  job  safety  and  living 
standards  will  long  be  felt  and  enjoyed. 
The  labor  movement  now  faces  new 
challenges  in  the  1980's — challenges 
which  will  be  all  the  more  diflBcult  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  George  Meany. 
The  friends  of  labor  must  constantly 
turn  to  his  memory,  to  his  commitment 
and  dedication,  in  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  future  and  preserving  the  vic- 
tories of  the  past.  But  the  struggle  will 
never  seem  quite  the  same  without  the 
outspoken  and  courageous  plumber  frcHn 
the  Bronx.* 

*  Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  SpeAker,  our  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  the  truly  great  leaders 
in  the  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  George  Meany.  It  is  now  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  on  his  achievements 
both  in  the  labor  movement  and  as  a 
leader  in  the  flg^t  for  freedcMn,  justice, 
and  dignity  for  all  men  and  w(Hnen. 

M^nbers  of  all  political  parties  can 
share  in  praise  of  his  efforts  to  unify 
and  reconcile  feuding  factions  of  labor 
while  also  promoting  social  progress 
through  the  influence  of  the  organiza- 
tion he  served  as  flrst  president  of,  the 
AFL-Cro.  Mr.  Meany  performed  his 
work  not  along  ideological  lines,  but  out 
of  a  deep  respect  for  American  democ- 
racy and  its  econmnic  institutions. 

Bom  the  son  of  a  plumber's  union 
member  in  New  York.  George  Meany 
ascended  the  ranks  of  union  leadership 
to  a  position  of  unequaled  importance  in 
labor  affairs.  During  the  depression  he 
became  labor's  chief  advocate  for  New 
Deal  legislation  on  the  State  level  as 


secretary-treasurer  and  later  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor. In  this  role  Meany  helped  forge  a 
historic  new  relationship  between  la- 
bor and  the  government  by  working 
closely  with  elected  otRcials  for  a  mu- 
tually determined  program. 

George  Meany's  appreciation  of  the 
link  between  legislation  and  politics,  and 
his  regard  for  the  ideal  of  political  com- 
promise, made  him  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive proponents  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion. He  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  efforts  to  have  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  enacted  into  law. 

George  Meany's  passing  has  touched 
us  all  and  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  voice 
in  tribute  to  this  great  American.* 

*  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  tlie  death  last 
week  of  George  Meany. 

George  Meany  rose  from  humble  be- 
ginnings to  become  an  international 
symbol  of  freedom  and  hope  for  peoples 
of  all  colors  and  creeds.  A  tireless  fight- 
er for  civil  rights  and  human  dignity, 
Mr.  Meany  sought  to  broaden  the  hori- 
zons of  labor  in  America.  Although  family 
circumstances  forced  him  to  leave  high 
school,  he  never  forgot  the  value  of  an 
education.  And  in  a  town  such  as  Wash- 
ington, he  was  refreshingly  frank  in  his 
language  and  his  style. 

George  Meany  touched  the  lives  of 
millions,  yet  his  concern  was  always  for 
the  individual.  He  saw  himself  as  a 
representative  of  working  men  and  wom- 
en, whose  only  desire  was  to  live  in  a 
land  where  they  may  speak  as  they 
please,  worship  as  they  please,  and 
create  a  better  world  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  We  here  must  continue 
George  Meany's  struggle  to  translate  the 
rights  afBrmed  by  Congress  into  living 
reality.  We  must  ccHitinue,  as  George 
Meany  did,  to  speak  out  against  oppres- 
sion abroad.  The  spirit  of  George  Meany 
shall  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
yearn  to  be  free.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  Meany  family  on  their 
loss.* 

*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman 
Teo  Weiss  and  Congressman  Prank 
Thompson  fcH-  taking  out  a  special  order 
so  that  my  colleagues  and  I  can  salute  a 
fallen  warrior — Mr.  George  Meany.  As 
you  know.  Mr  Meany  died  on  January 
10,  1980. 

George  Meany  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  powerful  force  in  the  American 
labor  movement.  He  was  the  champion  of 
all  working  women  and  men — black  and 
white,  yoimg  and  old.  He  never  lost  touch 
with  the  people  he  represented. 

"Mr.  Labor,"  as  his  comrades  fondly 
called  him,  used  his  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  working  class  and  his 
dreams  of  the  working  man's  rightful 
place  in  our  society  to  propel  this  group 
to  the  forefront  of  the  often  promised 
"American  Dream."  For  a  generation  of 
Americans,  he  personified  the  labor 
movement. 

He  was  the  cofounder  and  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  for  24  years  until  failing 
health  forced  him  to  retire  in  1979.  He 
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was  so  inseparable  from  the  labor  move- 
ment that  inevitably  when  unionized 
workers  spoke,  it  was  through  the  mouth 
of  George  Meany. 

In  his  own  rough,  but  persuasive  style, 
he  was  a  great  communicator.  He  main- 
tained ties  with  many  government  ofiQ- 
dals  and  n,S.  Presidents  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  orgfuilzed  labor.  But  in  his  deal- 
ings with  anyone,  he  was  always  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  workers  of  America.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  at  home  both  in  the 
union  shop  as  well  as  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  or  in  the  White  House. 

His  activities  and  interaction  with  gov- 
ernment o£Qcials  often  transcended 
strictly  labor-oriented  issues.  He  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  passage  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

He  constantly  worked  with  all  of  his 
colleagues  with  his  characteristic  blunt 
candor.  His  goal  was  to  keep  America 
strong.  This  dedication  was  rooted  in  his 
great  love  for  this  Nation,  its  people,  and 
the  potential  of  the  two  groups  working 
harmoniously. 

It  is  ironic  that  Meany's  death  at  the 
age  of  85  came  on  January  10 — 63 
years  from  the  day  he  was  enrolled  into 
union  membership  in  New  York.  But,  it 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  achieved 
so  much  for  the  people  he  loved  and 
represented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  lost  a  great 
American  and  friend  with  the  passing 
of  George  Meany.  When  historians  re- 
cord this  century,  they  undoubtedly  wiU 
note  that  the  greatest  tribute  to  George 
Meany  is  the  American  labor  movement 
which  he  nurtured.* 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
honor  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  in  extending  a  special  tribute  of 
recognition  to  the  late  George  Meany, 
who  for  so  many  years  led  the  largest 
democratic  labor  movement  in  the  free 
world  as  president  of  the  APL-CTO.  This 
special  order  is  a  befitting  gesture  of 
honor  and  respect  to  Mr.  Meany  for  the 
profoimd  and  positive  impact  that  his 
great  leadership  had  on  the  lives  of 
American  workers  and  on  the  vitality  of 
the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States. 
One  can  remember  when  and  where 
they  meet  the  great  people  of  history. 
I  certainly  can  remember  when  I  met  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  George  Meany. 
Meeting  these  men  who  have  had  such 
a  tremoidous  influence  on  American  life 
was  a  memorable  moment,  for  their  lives 
touched  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  George 
Meany's  farewell  address  to  the  APL-CIO 
convention  of  November  15.  1979.  when 
he  spoke  of  the  goals  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, saying: 

Labor's  agenda  and  labor's  platform  are 
the  Issue  of  human  concern.  Labor's  goals  are 
economic  and  social  justice,  and  because 
human  beings  are  fallible,  achieving  those 
goals  requires  ever  new  horizons  and  com- 
mands all  of  our  energy.  To  achieve  those 
goals,  the  labor  movement  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  defending  the  status  quo.  or  re- 
living past  glories.  We  must  constantly  look 
to  the  future,  develop  new  leadership,  adapt 
policies  to  changing  conditions  and  new  tech- 
nologies— but  always,  always  with  unswerv- 


ing loyalty  to  the  mission  of  the  trade  union 
movement  as  the  Instrument  for  Improving 
and  enhancing  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  those  who  work  for  wages.^ 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
months  ago,  the  first  and,  till  then,  only 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, George  Meany,  presided 
over  his  last  meeting  passing  down  the 
reins  of  authority  to  his  second-in-com- 
mand for  the  past  10  years.  Lane  Kirk- 
land.  Upon  his  retirement  from  a  63- 
year  career  in  organized  labor,  Meany, 
appropriately  dubbed  "Labor's  Iron 
Man"  by  Newsweek  magazine,  had  been 
a  moving  force  in  the  active  reform  of 
■jvorlung  conditions  for  the  American 
laborer  in  a  timespan  that  covered  the 
administrations  of  this  coimtry's  last 
seven  Presidents. 

Having  accomplished  the  mission  he 
had  set  out  on  and  seeing  his  efforts 
often  rewarded,  the  organization  which 
he  created  well  on  the  way  to  a  prom- 
ising future  on  the  power  he  helped  it 
build  throughout  the  years,  William 
George  Meany,  a  one-time  plumber 
from  the  Bronx,  has  been  laid  to  rest. 
A  dedicated  individual  whose  life  was 
exemplary  of  the  Horatio  Alger  tradition, 
George  Meany  will  not  be  forgotten. 

As  a  leader  of  the  Nation's  largest,  uni- 
fied group  of  labor  unions,  Meany's  work 
and  the  success  of  his  efforts  display  a 
lifetime  of  dedication  to  the  working 
man,  leaving  behind  a  legacy  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions. Under  his  leadership,  first,  the 
APL  and,  later,  the  APL-CIO  fought  with 
determination  for  legislation  regulating 
and  establishing  minimum  wage,  child 
labor,  workmen's  compensation  plans, 
et  cetera.  A  vicious  adversary  of  any 
policy  that  might  effect  the  rights  of  the 
laborer,  Meany  fought  such  regulations 
as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the  1950's 
and,  more  recently,  former-President 
Nixon's  wage-price  freeze  proposals. 

Sincere  devotion  to  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  democracy  made  him  staunchly 
anti-Commimlst  in  his  disdain  for  the 
shackles  of  totalitarianism.  He  epito- 
mized worker's  rights  in  labor's  role  as 
the  backbone  of  an  industrialized  society. 

The  code  by  which  Meany  sought  fair 
and  judicious  treatment  of  his  worker 
was  as  strictly  maintained  within  as  it 
was  employed  outside  of  the  organiza- 
tion. His  success  could  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  careful  msdntenance  of  a  clean 
house  from  which  he  could  effectively 
merit  the  respect  necessary  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  a  cause  whose  acceptance  took 
time  in  coming. 

In  the  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  this  great  man's  place  is  se- 
cure. George  Meany  can  be  praised  many 
times  over  for  the  various  accomplish- 
ments of  his  life  individually,  but  his 
greatest  rewards  have  come  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  fine  work  he  did.» 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  George 
Meanv.  a  man  whose  life's  work  affected 
millions  of  Americans  and  played  a 
major  role  in  shaping  the  20th  century 


American  workplace.  For  24  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  13.6  million  member  APL- 
CIO.  Mr.  Meany  repeatedly  brought  the 
concerns  and  conditions  of  American 
labor  to  the  forefront  of  our  Nation's 
attention. 

Yet.  George  Meany  was  not  simply  an 
organizer  and  mover  of  a  large  segment 
of  American  workers.  During  his  long 
tenure  as  head  of  the  APL-CIO.  Mr. 
Meany  fought  nonstop  against  serious 
injustices  in  the  living  and  working  con- 
ditions of  all  workers.  His  accomplish- 
ments for  the  APL-CIO — better  wages, 
better  and  safer  job  conditions,  equality 
in  the  workplace — have  become  the 
standards  and  rights  of  all  workers. 

So  many  of  us  admired  Mr.  Meany's 
dedication  to  positive  progress  of  our 
society.  He  led  the  labor  movement  in 
pushing  for  needed  social  reforms,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  He 
was  also  known  as  one  of  the  hardest 
critics  of  America's  political  leaders, 
never  shying  from  the  right  to  disagree 
with  policies  he  felt  were  harmful,  un- 
just, or  ill-considered.  His  criticism  of  re- 
gressive social  policies  or  economic  pol- 
icies was  often  pointed  and  always  mind- 
ful of  the  needs  of  the  American  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit,  voice,  and  in- 
telligence Mr.  Meany  brought  to  the 
labor  movement  and  to  the  public  sector 
will  be  missed,  but  his  real  accomplish- 
ments have  formed  a  foundation  that 
will  continue  to  carry  his  important  mes- 
sages of  justice  and  equality  into  the 
future  of  American  working  life.» 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  63  years 
George  Meany  devoted  himself  indefa- 
tigably  to  the  service  of  the  working 
people  of  America.  Over  those  years  he 
struggled  and  fought  for  a  working  world 
which  we  once  might  not  have  believed 
possible  but  which  we  now  take  simply 
for  granted.  His  commitment  to  social 
justice  and  his  tireless  work  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  and  women  on  whose 
work  our  country's  welfare  depends  pro- 
vide an  example  to  all  Americans.  We 
may  not  all  have  his  capacity  for  ac- 
complishing the  impossible  and  making 
it  seem  inevitable,  but  we  can  all  share 
his  vision  of  a  just  and  equitable  society. 
We  can,  if  we  cannot  move  mountains, 
at  least  rededicate  ourselves  toward  a 
full  realization  of  that  vision.  To  para- 
phrase his  last  charge  to  the  APL-CIO: 
"It's  a  good  country.  Now  go  out  and 
make  it  better."* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  and  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  for  inviting  me 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  hearing  today 
tremendous  accolades  to  the  extraordi- 
nary contribution  George  Meany  made 
to  the  American  trade  union  movement. 
Certainly  such  accolades  are  deserved. 
George  Meany's  leadership  brought  the 
trade  union  movement  to  a  peak  of  in- 
fluence and  power  in  this  country  never 
before  experienced.  History  will  empha- 
size Mr.  Meany's  achievements  in  that 
regard. 

But  to  me,  the  most  impressive  factor 
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in  George  Meany's  long  career  in  public 
life  was  his  intense  and  unflagging  devo- 
tion to  his  country.  Throughout  his  long 
career  devoted  to  the  cause  of  organized 
labor  and  the  protection  and  benefits  to 
which  he  felt  organized  lab(H-  was  en- 
titled, George  Meany  always  kept  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  foremost. 

He  knew  well  the  dangers  that  Marx- 
ism posed  to  organized  labor  and  fought 
tirelessly  to  prevent  Communist  infiltra- 
tion within  the  trade  union  movement. 
He  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Soviet  trade  unions.  He  also  refused  to 
follow  the  divisive  leadership  of  those 
who  sought  to  create  a  labor-oriented 
third  party,  insisting  that  the  APL-CIO 
work  through  the  two-party  pcditical 
structure  to  achieve  its  goals. 

Meany  met  with  Presidents  on  a  per- 
son-to-person basis  from  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  to  Jimmy  Carter  and  never 
hesitated  to  disagree  with  them,  wheUier 
or  not  he  had  supported  their  candidacy. 
He  said  of  those  disagreements:  "I  have 
always  spoken  my  mind.  We  enjoy  in 
this  country  a  right  to  criticize,  and  I 
like  the  way  this  country  cq^erates." 
Meany's  loyalty  to  his  country  never 
flagged.  And  his  life  offers  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  vast  opportunity  our  great 
country  offers  to  those  individuals  will- 
ing to  seize  it. 

A  high  school  dropout  at  age  16, 
George  Meany  became,  as  he  himself 
said,  "a  good  honest  plumber."  But  his 
tremendous  energy  and  dedication,  and 
his  intense  desire  to  serve  and  improve 
the  trade  union  movement  brought  him 
from  obscurity  in  the  Bronx  to  a  position 
of  power  and  influence  never  before  sem 
in  the  trade  union  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Meany's  lifelong 
flght  for  his  convictions,  his  unassailable 
integrity,  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
labor  movement  and  to  his  country 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  every 
person. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  great  American. 
We  shall  miss  George  Meany.* 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELiD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  always  remember  George  Meany  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  Americans  of 
our  time.  Staunchly  anti-Communist,  he 
was  a  great  American  patriot  and  a  ded- 
icated defender  of  democratic  princi- 
ples within  our  country  and  throughout 
the  world. 

A  recipient  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom.  George  Meany  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  AFL-CIO's  interna- 
tional activities  by  attempting  to 
strengthen  anti-Communist  forces  in 
labor  and  by  strongly  supporting  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  initiatives  directed 
against  Cmnmunist  expansicMiism.  In 
particular,  he  led  the  fight  against  pfu*- 
ticipation  by  American  labor  in  the  So- 
viet dominated  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  instead  of  advocating 
:\ffiliation  with  the  anti-Communist  In- 
ternational Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  proud  warrior 
whose  major  policy  premises  included  a 
general  suspicion  of  the  Communist 
powers  and  in  particular,  a  distrust  for 
the  intentions  and  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  George  Meany  always  be- 


lieved that  Soviet  totalitarianism  was 
one  of  the  world  s  greatest  evils  and  that 
the  Soviet  Government  could  never  be 
tnisted.  Recent  events  in  Afghanistan 
now  serve  as  grim  reminders  of  this 
colorful  leader's  prior  policy  pronounce- 
ments. 

In  his  long  and  historic  career,  George 
Meany  always  epitomized  American  free- 
dom. As  a  soldier  of  freedom,  now  dead 
at  age  85,  he  will  truly  be  missed  by  all 
Americans.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Washington  is  a  city  of  mon- 
uments. And,  for  a  generation,  George 
Meany  was  as  prominent  a  Washington 
monument  as  could  be  found.  His  plain 
talk,  outspokedness,  and  ever-present 
cigar  were  indelible  trademarks  of  a 
man  whose  love  of  America  was  rivaled 
only  by  his  love  for  working  men  tmd 
women. 

Being  on  the  other  side  of  an  issue 
f rmn  George  Meany  was  not  always  the 
most  pleasant  of  experiences,  but  you 
could  always  count  on  knowing  exactly 
where  George  stood.  He  was  as  much  a 
believer  in  the  democratic  experience  as 
almost  anyone  in  our  times.  He 
thoroughly  immersed  himself  in  that 
system  and  used  it  to  better  not  only 
the  interests  of  organized  labor  but  to 
champion  many  of  the  people  who  are 
so  often  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  everyday 
events. 

In  an  era  when  too  many  Americans 
chose  to  opt  out  when  their  voices  and 
efforts  were  most  needed,  George  Meany 
stood  in  unmistakable  coimterpoint  to 
the  resignation  and  laziness  of  others. 
His  imprint  can  be  found  in  the  legis- 
lation he  fought  for,  but  more  than 
that,  his  legacy  of  aggressive  involve- 
ment in  public  affairs  will  live  on  in 
those  who  were  drawn  to  public  life 
through  George  Meany's  exsunple.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  expressing  my  re- 
spect for  and  admiration  of  an  out- 
standing American.  George  Meany. 

For  two  generations  of  Americans, 
George  Meany's  name  has  been  synono- 
mous  with  Labor.  He  chaired  the  his- 
toric merger  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  one  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  and.  as  first  president  of  the 
APL-CIO.  presided  over  a  truly  diffi- 
cult period  during  which  he  blended 
these  two  great  organizations  into  a 
single,  unified  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  immense  strength 
and  vigor  who  devoted  his  entire  ca- 
reer to  improving  the  condition  of  life 
in  the  United  States,  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  world.  As  the  great 
champion  of  American  labor,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  his  interests  were 
not  exclusively  labor-oriented.  I^e  rec- 
ord of  legislative  activities  during  his 
leadership  will  show  involvement  in  a 
wide  range  of  issues  affecting,  not  only 
the  working  man  and  woman,  but  also 
the  consumer,  blacks,  and  all  ethnic 
groups.  Nor  did  his  interests  stop  at  the 
shores  of  our  country.  He  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  committed 
champions  of  democratic  principles 
throughout  the  world. 


He  was  stubborn,  tough,  and  deter- 
mined and,  frequently,  his  vigorous 
stance  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  were 
not  always  met  with  approval.  While 
he  had  his  critics — as  is  the  case  with 
great  men — ^no  one  can  deny  he  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  foundations  for  the  house  of 
labor  were  laid  by  Samuel  Gompers. 
but  the  structure  was  unnideted  by 
George  Meany.  Bfeany  shares  with 
Gompers  an  important  place  in  history 
as  the  greatest  of  American  labor  lead- 
ers. I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  family  and  loved  ones.* 
•  Ui.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  George  Meany  the  world  has  lost 
a  tnily  vigorous  advocate  of  equality  and 
justice.  I  had  the  great  privUege  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  George 
liieany  and  knew  him  to  be  a  champion 
of  all  people.  He  was  a  strong  sapportex 
of  equal  opportimity  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation and  emplojrment  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  pressed  for  legislation  which 
would  achieve  these  ends. 

George  Meany  gave  six  decades  of  his 
life  to  serving  the  labor  movement.  Be- 
ginning as  a  business  agent  in  a  plumb- 
er's local  in  New  York  City,  Meany  rose 
up  through  the  ranks  of  the  APL  and  in 
1952  became  their  president.  Until  his 
retirement  last  year  he  headed  the  kFl, 
and  since  1955  the  combinet^  APL-CIO. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  I  most  ad- 
mired about  George  Meany  was  that  he 
fought  for  what  he  believed  in.  He  had 
a  certain  strength  of  conviction  that  is 
rare  in  this  world.  George  Meany  was  a 
man  of  great  Inte^ty  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us.* 
*Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  allowed  this  time  to  honor  one 
of  the  greatest  labor  leaders  of  our  time, 
George  Meany.  His  accomplishments  as 
bhe  founder  of  the  KFL  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  merged  AFlr-CIO  are  well 
documented.  Through  his  leadership,  the 
workers  of  America  have  come  to  enjoy 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living 
in  the  world.  As  this  country's  foremost 
advocate  for  the  working  man,  George 
Meany  spoke  for  more  than  14  million 
laborers.  He  led  this  movement  with  a 
forcefulness  and  caring  seldom  seen  to- 
day. George  Meany  dedicated  all  67  years 
of  his  union  service  to  the  betterment 
of  the  blue-collar  worker's  life.  He  be- 
lieved in  that  cause  because  he  was  once 
a  laborer  himself  and  he  never  forgot  it. 

Yet,  George  Meany's  work  went  far 
bejrond  the  boundaries  of  the  APli-CIO. 
As  president  of  the  largest  union  or- 
ganization in  this  country,  Meany  knew 
and  advised  six  Presidents.  He  used  his 
position  and  Influence  to  see  that  all 
segments  of  our  society  received  fair  and 
equal  treatment.  His  constant  and  im- 
waivering  support  for  civil  and  human 
rights  around  the  world  showed  his  true 
greatness.  He  played  a  major  role  in 
making  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
a  reality.  Meany  loved  this  country  and 
was  deeply  patriotic  fiercely  opposing  all 
totalitarian  forms  of  government 
whether  Communists  or  fascist  because, 
in  his  words  '"Hiere  is  no  democracy 
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without  human  rights  and  no  human 
rights  without  democracy." 

George  Meany  was  truly  a  great  man 
and  his  passing  should  be  mourned  by 
all  Americans.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  this 
tribute  to  George  Meany.  As  a  longtime 
friend,  George  Meany  had  my  respect, 
my  admiration  and  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  his  seven  decades  of  determination 
and  work  to  improve  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Meany  succeeded 
in  this  great  goal,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
we,  as  a  people,  pay  him  tribute. 

In  leading  the  cause  of  labor,  his  ob- 
jectives were  successful  not  just  for  the 
workers  of  the  labor  movement.  In  fact, 
his  effcots  for  equality  and  social  justice 
resulted  in  better  lives  for  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  most  the  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  the  tremendous 
drive  which  were  George  Meany's  hall- 
marks. As  Americans,  we  can  appreciate 
this  plumber  from  the  Bronx  who  rose  In 
stature  to  speak  for  his  fellow  workers 
and  lead  their  struggle. 

There  was  never  any  question  where 
George  Meany  stood  in  speaking  for 
America's  workers.  He  voiced  his  convic- 
tions with  blimt  honesty — and  at  all 
times  he  was  a  man  of  his  word. 

His  record  of  leadership  earned  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  books  of 
the  20th  century,  and  his  candor  has 
given  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  suid 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  terribly  this 
great  American,  but  I  will  cherish  his 
memory  and  be  glad  that  what  he  lived 
for  c(Mitinues.  • 

•  Mr.  OTTINGEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  honor  Amer- 
ica's great  labor  leader,  George  Meany. 
I  commend  my  colleagues.  Representa- 
tives Weiss  and  Thompson,  for  arrang- 
ing for  this  special  tribute  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  influential  leaders. 

George  Meany's  rise  to  the  leadership 
of  the  APL-CIO  is  synonymous  with  the 
growth  and  success  of  our  Nation's  trade 
union  movement.  But  his  contribution  to 
our  Nation,  through  that  movement, 
reached  far  beyond  his  immediate  lab  • 
constituency.  His  tenacious  commitment 
to  ttie  betterment  of  the  human  condi- 
tion for  all  Americans  extended  to  the 
poor,  the  imderprivileged,  toward  the 
realization  of  civil  rights  for  the  imrepre- 
sented  and  toward  keeping  alive  the  hu- 
man rights  vigil  at  hc»ne  and  abroad. 

To  honor  George  Meany  is  to  honor  the 
most  basic  principles  of  freedom  and 
justice  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  Meany.  a  plimiber  from  the 
Bronx,  rose  to  the  height  of  success  in 
the  political  arena,  ultimately  advising 
niunerous  'Presidents  on  key  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  issues.  But  Meany's 
personal  success  arose  from  his  commit- 
ment to  insuring  that  workers  had  the 
freedom  and  the  benefits  that  would 
allow  them  the  (H>portunlty  to  realize 
their  own  fulfillment. 

George  Meany  also  stands  as  a  tower- 
ing example  of  dedication  to  freedom  of 


speech,  freedom  of  association  and  as- 
sembly, and  free  and  open  imion  elec- 
tions. These  have  all  been  indispensable 
to  the  vitality  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  George  Meany's  uncompro- 
mising campaign  to  give  labor  a  unified 
voice  by  joining  the  AFL  and  the  CIO, 
and  the  AFL-CIO's  subsequent  success, 
reconfirms  the  theme  of  unity  and  indi- 
visibility that  has  always  been  a  source 
of  strength  to  our  Nation. 

There  are  those  who  choose  to  praise 
Meany  for  his  victories  on  behalf  of 
labor — establishing  the  minimiun  wage 
standard,  providing  countless  benefits, 
upholding  the  right  to  organize  and 
picket,  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
collective  bargaining  and  the  signed  con- 
tract.  He  is  also  praised  extensively  for 
his  contribution  to  out  Nation's  social 
welfare  programs — fighting  for  better 
housing,  low-cost  health  care,  equal  edu- 
cation, and  protecting  basic  human  dig- 
nity from  the  assaults  of  our  automated 
society.  I  too  have  only  admiration  and 
praise  for  him  and  all  his  success  in  these 
arenas.  But  I  also  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  labor 
leader  for  his  effectiveness  in  infusing 
new  life  and  meaning  into  the  200-year- 
old  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
upon  which  our  forefathers  founded  this 
Nation.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  George  Meany,  the  titan  of 
the  American  labor  movement  who  died 
on  January  10,  1980,  after  dedicating  his 
long  and  brilliant  career  to  human  jus- 
tice and  to  the  betterment  of  the  living 
conditions  of  the  working  man.  He  be- 
came a  legendary  figure  in  his  own  time, 
and  his  success  at  turning  ideals  into 
living,  working,  everyday  reality  will 
long  remain  the  standard  for  which  fu- 
ture leaders  of  the  movement  will  strive 
to  attain. 

George  Meany  was  bom  in  1894  in 
New  York  City's  Bronx  section,  and  at  a 
young  age  went  to  work  as  a  plumber. 
In  1916  his  father  died,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  support  his  mother, 
seven  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
well  as  his  grandfather.  He  married  Eu- 
genia A.  McMahan  in  1919  and  re- 
mained devoted  to  his  wife  "Gena"  for 
60  years,  until  the  day  she  died  in  March 
1979. 

George  began  his  career  of  leadership 
in  the  labor  movement  in  1922,  when  he 
became  the  business  agent  for  his  Bronx 
local,  and  by  1934,  he  had  risen  to  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  In  1939,  he  moved  to 
Washington  as  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
becoming  the  craft  union  federation's 
president  in  1952. 

After  3  years  of  hard  work  and  intri- 
cate negotiation.  George  performed  his 
greatest  accomplishment,  which  was  the 
merger  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  in  1955.  He  then  became 
president  of  the  new  united  organiza- 
tion and  remained  its  beloved  president 
until  his  retirement  late  last  year. 

Recognized  as  a  powerful  and  persua- 
sive leader.  George  Meany  knew  that 


the  effectiveness  of  leadership  rested  on 
the  power  of  wise  compromise  and  per- 
suasion. Although  he  was  known  for  his 
blunt  candor  and  gruff  style,  he  was  a 
man  of  deep  humility,  and  he  pointed 
out  repeatedly  that  as  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  he  did  not  have  the  power  to  nego- 
tiate contracts,  call  strikes,  or  tell  in- 
dividual imion  members  how  to  vote. 
Asked  several  years  ago  whether  admit- 
ting error  was  difficult  for  him,  he  re- 
pUed  "no,"  and  said,  "When  you're 
wrong,  you're  wrong.  And  I've  lived  a 
long  time  and  I've  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes." 

Under  George's  statesmanlike  leader- 
ship the  AFL-CIO  is  credited  with  doing 
more  than  any  other  organization  to  win 
medicare  legislation  for  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens,  extend  and  raise  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  win  the 
battle  against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment through  Federal  legislation.  In 
addition,  George  Meany  ranks  second  to 
none  in  his  lifelong  fight  against  com- 
munism in  the  international  labor 
movement,  and  the  generation  of  today 
forgets  how  bitter  those  struggles  be- 
came. 

During  his  illustrious  lifetime,  George 
Meany  earned  many  honors  from  ad- 
mirers because  of  his  splendid  record  of 
achievement,  including  the  Cross  of 
Merit  with  Star  and  Ribbon  from  West 
Germany,  the  Order  of  Merit  from  Italy, 
the  Americanism  Gold  Medal  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  John  La 
Farge  Award  for  Interracial  Justice, 
awards  and  honorary  doctorates  from 
many  imiversities,  and  other  awards  and 
honors  from  organizations  and  societies 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations'  12th  and  14th  General  Assem- 
blies, and  during  World  War  II,  served 
on  President  Roosevelt's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Wartime  Labor-Management 
Problems,  FDR's  War  Labor  Board,  and 
on  the  President's  Committee  to  Estab- 
lish Wartime  Labor  Policy.  He  also 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  George 
Meany  is  truly  the  end  of  an  era,  for  few 
men  have  given  more  of  themselves  to 
progress  for  the  working  man  and  wo- 
man or  had  a  more  compsissionate  un- 
derstanding of  human  problems.  His 
dedication  to  high  standards  was  an  in- 
spiration to  his  friends  and  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  his  devotion  to  himian  better- 
ment and  compassion  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  generations  to  come. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  three  daugh- 
ters, Regina  Clare.  Eileen,  and  Gene- 
vieve, as  well  as  to  their  famiUes.* 


LEGISLATION  REPORTED  BY  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  IN  THE  1ST 
SESSION  OF  THE  96TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Corkam)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st 
session  of  the  96th  Congress  was  a  busy 
and  productive  year  for  the  Public  As- 
sistance and  Unemplojrment  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  My  purpose  here  is 
to  provide  a  sununary  of  the  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  in  1979  and 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  legislative 
status  of  each  bill. 

The  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Nation's  major  cash  assistance 
and  social  services  programs.  This  in- 
cludes the  supplemental  seciu-ity  in- 
come (SSI)  program— which  provides 
cash  assistance  to  4.2  million  needy, 
aged,  bUnd,  or  disabled  individuals — and 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program  (AFDC) — which  assists 
over  7  million  children  of  poverty  strick- 
en famiUes  or  children  from  poor  fam- 
ilies who  are  in  need  of  foster  care. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  title  XX  social  services  pro- 
gram, under  which  States  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  used  for  a  wide  variety 
of  social  services  for  over  5  million  aged 
or  disabled  persons  and  individuals  in 
low-income  families.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  individuals  and  families  re- 
ceiving such  services  are  recipients  of 
SSI  or  AFDC  cash  assistance  benefits. 
Under  the  title  rV-B  child  welfare  serv- 
ices program,  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  Federal  matching  funds  ($56.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1980)  is  available  to  States, 
in  addition  to  funds  provided  under  title 
XX.  to  be  used  for  social  services  to  fos- 
ter care  children  and  other  children  in 
need  of  protective  services. 

In  addition  to  the  public  assistance 
programs,  the  subcommittee  has  juris- 
diction over  the  bfusic  imemployment  in- 
surance programs.  This  includes  the  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  State 
unemployment  insurance  programs  and 
the  Federal/State  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  subcommittee  approved  bills 
affecUng  all  of  these  programs.  All  of  the 
subcommittee  bills  but  one,  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
were  adopted  by  the  House  in  1979.  The 
public  assistance  legislation  approved  by 
the  House  included  major  and  long- 
overdue  modifications  in  cash  assistance 
and  social  services  programs  that  will 
greatly  improve  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs  in  assisting  the  Nation's  poor. 

The  status  and  a  simunary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  following  sub- 
committee bills  are  provided  below: 

(1)  HM.  3434,  the  "Social  Services  and 
Child  Welfare  Amendments  of  1979"; 

(2)  HJl.  3464.  the  "Supplemental  Security 
Income  Disability  Amendments  of  1979"- 

(3)  HJl.  4904,  the  "Social  Welfare  Reform 
AmendmenU  of  1979"; 

(4)  HJl.  3930,  a  bUl  extending  the  life  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Compensation; 

(6)  H.R.  4007,  a  bill  pertaining  to  the  re- 
payment of  Federal  unemployment  insur- 
uice  loans  to  SUtes;  and 

(6)  H.R.  6507,  a  bUl  pertaining  to  the 
treatment  of  retirement  or  pension  benefits 
under  State  and  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  programs. 

<l)    H.B.  3434.  THI  "SOCIAL  SCRVICK8  AKD  CHXUD 
WKLTAtX  AMEITOlfEKTS  OF  1979" 

^•K-  3434.  which  contains  amendments  to 
the  Federal  AFDC  foster  care  and  chUd  wel- 


fare services  law  and  the  Title  XX  program, 
was  approved  by  the  House  on  August  2,  1979 
and  by  the  Senate  on  October  29,  1979.  House 
and  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed 
and  a  conference  Is  expected  to  be  scheduled 
soon. 

The  bUl  attempts  to  Improve  State  foster 
care  programs  by  Increasing  Federal  fund- 
ing, removing  some  current  limitations  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  Imposing  cer- 
tain conditions  on  the  use  of  the  additional 
funds  authorized  In  the  legislation. 

There  are  presently  over  600,000  chUdren 
In  this  country  who  are  without  the  se- 
curity of  a  permanent  home.  More  than 
100,000  of  those  children  are  being  cared  for 
under  State  AFDC  Foster  Care  programs, 
which  are  Jointly  financed  by  the  State  and 
Federal  government. 

Most  State  Foster  Care  programs  empha- 
size the  placement  and  maintenance  of 
children  in  foster  care  homes  or  Institutions, 
rather  than  the  development  of  a  social 
services  system  that  focuses  on  preventing 
the  need  for  removal  of  chUdren  from  their 
homes,  restoring  foster  chUdren  to  their 
families,  or  finding  appropriate  families  will- 
ing to  adopt  foster  children  who  for  some 
reason  cannot  be  returned  to  their  parents. 
In  many  SUtes.  there  is  Uttle  if  any  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  appropriateness  of 
foster  care  placements.  Often  chUdren  are 
simply  "lost"  in  the  system — shuttled  from 
home  to  foster  home  or  simply  left  in  in- 
stitutional or  other  care  without  any  assess- 
ment of  their  needs  or  review  of  their  cir- 
cumstimces  or  their  famiUes'. 

HJl.  3434  would  redirect  the  present  em- 
phasis from  long-term  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  homes  and  institutions 
to  a  system  aimed  at  assuring  i>emianent. 
loving  homes  for  all  children.  New  funds  ap- 
propriated for  child  welfare  services  pursu- 
ant to  the  legislation  would  be  used  by 
States  to  do  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
children  who  have  been  in  foster  care  for 
over  6  months  and  to  provide  services  that 
will  attempt  to  prevent  removal  of  children 
from  their  natural  homes  and,  where  pos- 
sible, to  reunite  foster  care  children  with 
their  famUles. 

In  addition,  to  be  eligible  to  receive  addi- 
tional funds.  States  would  be  required  to 
provide  for  the  placement  of  foster  care 
children  in  the  least  restrictive  setting  with- 
in reasonable  proximity  to  their  homes,  to 
have  individualized  case  plans  for  each  chUd 
in  foster  care,  to  provide  for  a  6  month  case 
review  of  each  foster  child  and  a  disposi- 
tional hearing  within  18  months  after  place- 
ment to  determine  his  or  her  long-term 
status  and  service  needs. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  Federal  AFDC 
funds  to  be  used  for  adc^tlon  assistance  pay- 
ments In  the  case  of  a  child  with  special 
needs.  Under  current  law,  Feleral  AFDC 
matching  funds  are  not  avaUable  for  adop- 
tion assistance.  HJl.  3434  would  authorize 
the  use  of  Federal  AFDC  matching  funds  for 
adoption  assistance  payments  in  t]ifi,  case 
of  an  AFDC  foster  care-ellglble  child  or  an 
SSI-eligible  chUd  if  it  has  been  determined 
by  the  State  that  (1)  the  child  cannot  or 
should  not  be  returned  to  his  or  her  own 
home;  (2)  that  there  is  a  specified  condition 
(such  as  age:  physical,  mental,  emotional  or 
medical  handicap;  or  membership  in  a  mi- 
nority or  sibling  group)  because  of  which  it 
may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  child 
cannot  be  placed  without  assistance  and  (3) 
efforts  have  been  made  to  place  the  child 
without  assistance. 

HJl.  3434  contains  several  important 
amendments  to  the  title  XX  social  services 
program,  including  a  modest  Increase  in  the 
ceUlng  on  Federal  funds.  Federal  title  XX 
funds  are  used  by  States  to  meet  the  social 
service  needs  of  children,  the  aged  and  the 
disabled.  For  example,  these  funds  can  be 
used  to  provide  child  day  care  for  a  low-in- 
come working  mother,  to  relieve  the  isolation 


and  loneUneas  of  an  aged  indlvldtua  through 
a  "senior  citizen  center  program."  or  to  meet 
some  of  the  special  needs  of  a  handicaoDed 
child. 

Inflation  has  seriously  eroded  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  Federal  Utle  XX  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly, H.B.  3434  would  raise  from  $3  9 
blUion  m  fiscal  1979  to  $3.1  bUUon  in  fiscal 
1980  the  statutory  ceiling  on  Federal  funds 
available  for  State  Utle  XX  social  services. 
Of  that  amount,  $200  mlUion  would  be  avail- 
able In  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  for  chUd 
care,  with  no  SUte  matching  requlremenu. 
and  SUtes  could  use  their  share  of  such 
funds  for  granu  to  employers  who  hire  wel- 
fare reclplente  as  child  care  workers. 

For  fiscal  1980  only,  a  cap  would  be  placed 
on  Federal  title  XX  matching  fimds  for  staff 
training.  Such  funds  would  be  subject  to 
HEW  approval  in  futxire  years.  Other  pro- 
vUlons  aimed  at  improving  the  scope  and 
administration  of  title  XX  services  include - 
a  requirement  that  local  ofllcUU  be  consulted 
in  the  development  of  the  proposed  SUte 
title  XX  plan;  the  option  of  using  a  1.  2 
or  3  year  program  period;  permanent  author- 
ity to  use  Federal  title  XX  funds  to  provide 
certain  detoxification  services  to  alcoholics 
and  drug  addlcU;  and  permanent  authority 
for  funding  of  emergency  shelter  provided  to 
endangered  adulte. 

Further,  the  bill  would  provide  a  separate 
$16.1  mllUon  title  XX  social  services  en- 
titlement for  Puerto  Klco.  Ouam,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Northern  Marianas. 

(3)     H.«.    34S4    Tint    "SUmXMXKTU.    8ECUMTT 
XKCOlfX  DI8ABIUTT  AMKMDMnm  OF  1979" 

H.R.  3464  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
June  6.  19T9  by  the  overwhelming  margin 
of  374-3.  Similar  provisions  are  Included  in 
HJl.  3236  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  H.R.  3236  is  presently  pending 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  ^^ 

The  objective  of  H.R.  3464  is  to  eliminate 
certain  work  disincentives  for  the  severely 
disabled  that  currently  exist  under  the  sup- 
plemenUl  security  income  (SSI)  piosram. 
Vocational  rehablliUUon  and  social  awVlcea 
have  significantly  Improved  the  potential 
for  severely  disabled  persons  to  become  em- 
ployed and  Uve  outside  insUtutlona  The 
legislation  proposed  by  the  subcommittee 
and  adopted  by  the  House  is  a  major  step 
toward  assisting  such  individuals  to  Uv« 
more  independent  and  self-supporUve  Uvea 

Under  present  Uw,  there  are  substantlai 
disincentives  for  severely  disabled  Individ- 
uals to  seek  and  maintain  employment  Br 
regulation.  If  a  disabled  individual  donon- 
sb»tee  a  capacity  to  earn  a  spedfled  amount 
or  income  each  month  (currently  $380)  he 
or  she  is  subject  to  the  loos  of  aU  881  bMie- 
rL.*".'""  **  "*y  supportive  services  or 
medi<»^  assisunce  to  which  he  or  she  la 
entitled  as  an  SSI  beneficiary.  Further  if  a 
hajtt^pped  individual  begins  to  work'  and 
subsequently  loses  his  orher  job,  toe  dm-- 
son  is  ukely  to  face  a  lengthy  period  wlto- 
out  ^ngs  before  becoming  reentltled  to 
881  beneflte  and  medical  care. 

During  recent  hearings.  Subcommittee 
members  were  presented  with  the  foUowlna 
case  examples  of  the  effects  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  current  SSI  Uw. 

A  quite  severely  mentaUy  retarded  younir 
man  living  with  his  family  in  Michigan  lost 
aU  SSI.  Medicaid  and  social  serwSibene. 
flu  be«iuse  he  got  a  pMt-tUne  Job  as  a 
dishwasher. 

A  severely  disabled  young  woman  from 
Los  Angeles  committed  suicide  In  February 
1978  when  earnings  from  her  part-time  em- 
ployment exceeded  the  earnings  Umlt  and 
therefore  disqualified  her  for  necessary  SSI 
and  Medicaid  assistance. 

A  business  college  graduate  with  muscular 
dystrophy  from  Omaha.  Nebraska,  although 
trained,  capable  and  eager  to  work,  could 
not  "risk"  employment  becaxise  of  the  po- 
tential loss  of  needed  881  and  other  ■■• 
slstance. 
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A  paraplegic  in  San  Francisco  was  forced 
to  turn  down  a  CETA  job  which  could  have 
started  him  on  the  road  to  total  independ- 
ence becavue  he  would  lose  vital  services 
before  his  earnings  were  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  services  himself. 

For  purposes  of  reducing  these  work  dis- 
incentives, H.R.  3464  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  SSI  disability  pro- 
gram, effective  July  1,  1980. 

The  present  "substantial  gainful  activity" 
(SOA)  earnings  limit,  currently  $280  a 
month,  would  be  raised  to  the  level  at 
which  an  Individual's  monthly  "countable 
earnings"  equal  the  basic  Federsil  SSI  bene- 
fits for  that  month.  (Based  on  the  July  1. 
1979  monthly  Federal  SSI  benefit  of  t208. 
under  this  bill  the  SOA  earnings  limit 
would  be  t48I  a  month  for  a  disabled  Indi- 
vidual with  no  excludable  "Impairment  re- 
lated work  expenses.")  In  determining 
countable  earnings  for  SOA  purposes,  an 
individual's  gross  monthly  earnings  would 
be  reduced  by  the  first  (65  of  such  earnings; 
plus — for  certain  severely  disabled  persons — 
the  cost  of  those  impairment  related  ex- 
penses, such  as  a  wheelchair  or  attendant, 
necessary  to  enable  the  Individual  to  work; 
plus  50  percent  of  remaining  earnings. 

In  determining  an  individual's  monthly 
SSI  benefits,  countable  earnings  would  be 
reduced  by  a  20  percent  "standard  work  re- 
lated expense  disregard"  and,  for  severely 
handicapped  individuals,  the  cost  of  Im- 
pairment related  work  expenses,  in  addition 
to  the  first  $65  plus  50  percent  of  remaining 
allowed  under  current  law. 

A  disabled  SSI  recipient  would  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  disability  status,  without 
receiving  bmeflts,  for  one  year  after  exceed- 
ing the  earnings  limitation  and  to  retain 
presumptive  disability  status  for  four  subse- 
qu«nit  years.  This  provision  woiuld  reduce  the 
wtxlc  disincentive  created  by  the  frequently 
lengthy  disability  determination  process.  It 
would  do  this  by  providing  that,  if  a  disabled 
Individual  lost  his  job  within  one  year  after 
881  benefits  bad  terminated  as  a  result  of 
the  earnings  limitation,  he  or  she  could 
autamatlcally  begin  receiving  benefits  again. 
If  tbe  Individual  lost  his  or  her  job  within 
the  subsequent  4  years,  be  or  she  would  be 
oonstdered  presumptively  disabled  and  eli- 
gible for  bmeflts  upon  a  determination  ot 
need,  but  would  thereafter  be  subject  to  a 
new  disability  determination. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  certain  SSI 
demonstration  projects,  terminate  tbe  attri- 
bution of  paredts'  income  to  disabled  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  18-21,  provide  im- 
proved notice  to  persons  denied  SSI  bene- 
flta,  and  permit  disabled  persons  in  approved 
vocational  rehabllltatloo.  programs  to  con- 
tinue receiving  SSI  for  the  duration  of  the 
program. 

(SI     HJl.    4S04    THK    "SOCIAL    WZLFAKX    KXTORM 
AMEKDMENTS    OF    19/9" 

The  House  passed  HJl.  4604  on  November 
7,  1979.  This  legislation  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.R.  4904  oontains  a  number  of  significant 
reforms  In  our  present  welfare  system  and  Is 
the  most  Important  public  assistance  biu  to 
pass  the  House  since  1971  when  the  legisla- 
tion containing  the  present  SSI  program  and 
a  new  "Family  Assistance  Program"  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families  was  approved.  The 
provlsloos  of  HJl.  4904  address  the  key  prob- 
lems in  our  public  assistance  programs:  tar- 
geting asslstaDce  to  the  truly  needy, 
strengthening  work  incentives.  Improving 
the  adequacy  of  benefits  and  coverage, 
streamlining  and  coordinating  administra- 
tion, and  re<tuclng  error  and  fraud. 

The  bill  will  tighten  current  programs  and 
more  effectively  target  funds  to  the  neediest 
families  by  requiring  that  benefits  be  based 
on  actual  rather  than  projected  income,  ea- 
tabllsblng  limits  on  certain  income  dlsre- 
gard%  requiring  income  to  be  reported  on 


a  monthly  basis.  Improving  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program,  and  taking  into 
accoimt  the  income  of  all  individuals  living 
in  a  household.  The  standardization  and  co- 
ordination of  certain  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
administrative  procedures  will  streamline  ad- 
ministration and  reduce  error  and  fraud. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  will  provide  more 
equal  and  adequate  treatment  of  needy  fami- 
lies with  children  by  establishing  a  national 
minimum  AFDC/food  stamp  benefit  standard 
of  65  percent  of  the  poverty  level,  requiring 
all  States  to  provide  coverage  of  two-parent 
families  with  children,  and  increasing  the 
earned  Income  tax  credit  for  the  working 
poor.  Cashing  out  food  stamps  for  aged,  blind 
stnd  disabled  SSI  recipients  will  both  simplify 
administration  and  improve  benefits. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  blU  Include  the 
following: 

National  Minimum  Benefit.— Thu  bUl  will 
raise  AFDC  benefits  in  the  lowest  benefit 
States  by  requiring  all  States  to  provide  a 
minimum  AFDC  plus  food  stamp  benefit 
equal  to  60  percent  of  the  poverty  level  as 
of  January  I,  1981,  increasing  to  65  percent 
on  October  1,  1981.  (Sixty-five  percent  of 
poverty  Is  approximately  $4,654  In  1979 
dollars.) 

AFDC -Unemployed  Parents  Program,. — Be- 
ginning In  FY  1982,  all  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  an  AFDC-UP  program  to 
assist  low-income,  two-parent  families.  Under 
this  provision,  the  entire  family  would  be- 
come ineligible  for  benefits  if  the  principal 
earner  refuses  employment,  unless  the  other 
parent  compiles  with  the  work  requirement. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit. — For  taxable 
years  beginning  December  31,  1981,  the  EITC 
would  be  Increased  from  10  percent  to  1 1  per- 
cent of  up  to  $5,000  of  earned  Income,  with 
a  maximum  credit  of  $660. 

AFDC  Earned  Income  Disregards. — To 
improve  administration  and  target  assist- 
ance on  the  neediest  families,  there  would 
be  established  a  new,  simplified  set  of  earned 
income  disregards  for  the  determination  of 
eligibility  and  the  calculation  of  benefits 
for  AFDC  (one-parent)  and  APDC-tJP  (two- 
parent)  families.  For  example,  the  current 
itemized  work  expense  disregard  would  be 
standardized  at  20  percent  of  monthly 
wages,  salary  or  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment.  Where  a  recipient  failed  with- 
out good  cause  to  make  a  timely  report  of 
earned  Income,  the  earnings  disregards 
would  not  be  applied  to  any  earned  income 
which  was  reported  late. 

Reduction  in  Error  and  Fraud. — States 
would  be  required,  effective  October  1,  1981, 
to  use  a  "one-month  retrospective  accoimt- 
Ing"  system.  This  means  that,  except  at 
initial  application,  a  family's  eligibility  and 
benefit  amount  would  be  determined  and 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  month's 
clrcimastances.  Recipients  would  be  required 
to  report  Income  and  assets  every  month. 
The  income  and  assets  definitions  would  be 
standardized  and  coordinated  with  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  Ninety  percent  Federal 
matching  funds  would  be  provided  to  States 
for  the  cost  of  developing  and  implementing 
computerized  AFDC  management  systems; 
and,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  76  percent  Federal  matching 
for  the  costs  of  Improved  or  Innovative 
administrative   techniques. 

AMsiatance  to  Meet  Emergency  Needs. — A 
$200  million  Federal  block  grant  program  to 
assist  States  in  meeting  emergency  needs  of 
families  with  children  would  be  established. 
These  funds  would  be  available  to  assist 
AFDC  families  and  other  famUles  with  chil- 
dren as  determined  by  the  State.  Such  as- 
sistance could  not  be  provided  to  families 
with  gross  income  higher  than  twice  the 
poverty  level  or  more  than  $1,750  in  assets. 

Federal  Share  of  AFDC  Costs. — Beginning 
January  1,  1981.  each  States'  AFDC  and 
AFDC-UP  matching  fund  requirement  would 


be  reduced  by  10  percent.  Beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  each  States'  AFDC-UP  matching 
requirement  would  be  reduced  by  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  (to  a  total  of  30  percent) . 

For  purposes  of  holding  States  harmless 
for  the  costs  resulting  from  the  bill  and  to 
provide  some  financial  relief,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981.  and  continuing  through  FY 
1986.  the  Federal  government  would  reim- 
burse a  State  the  amount  by  which  Its  AFDC 
expenditures.  Medicaid  and  administrative 
costs  resulting  from  caseload  growth  exceeds 
95  percent  of  its  1979  AFDC  costs.  For  three 
subsequent  years  (FY  1987-1989).  this  "hold 
harmless"  payment  would  decline  by  one- 
third  until  phased  out  In  1990. 

Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  for  SSI  Recipients 
and  Other  Individuals  Over  65. — Elective  FY 
1982.  cash  payments  In  lieu  of  food  stamps 
would  be  provided  for  all  SSI  recipients  who 
live  alone,  with  an  S6I  eligible  spouse,  or 
with  other  SSI  beneficiaries.  In  addition, 
food  stamps  could  be  cashed-out,  at  State 
option,  for  Individuals  in  households  eligible 
for  food  stamps  and  where  all  individuals  in 
the  household  are  65  or  over. 

Other  SSI  Provisions. — ^For  a  period  of 
three  years  following  an  alien's  legal  entry 
into  this  country,  income  and  resources  of 
his  sponsor  would  be  considered  to  be  avail- 
able to  him  for  SSI  eligibility  determlnatlom 
purposes.  Ellglblllty  for  SSI  benefits  would 
be  delayed  for  those  who  dispose  of  assets  in 
order  to  qualify  for  SSI.  The  bill  Includes 
other  SSI  amendments  that  would  Improve 
benefits  for  the  disabled  who  are  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops,  encourage  care  of  the 
handicapped  in  the  home,  and  improve  and 
simplify  administration. 

(4)  HJt.  3920,  A  BXLJ.  EXTENDING  THE  UTX  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TTNEMPLOT- 
MENT  COMPENSATION 

K.R.  3920,  which  extends  until  July  1, 
1980  the  due  date  of  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Compensation,  was  enacted  into  law  on 
October  10.  1979.  This  extension  will  permit 
the  Commission  sufficient  time  to  engage  In 
the  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  programs 
required  under  the  provision  of  PL.  94-568. 

The  measure  also  provides  per  diem  com- 
pensation for  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  offset  the  financial  burden  imposed 
by  the  heavy  schedule  and  work  load  of  the 
Commission.  Further,  the  bill  provides  that 
Commission  reports  shall  be  made  directly 
to  Congress  without  clearance  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  exempts  the 
Commission  from  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act. 

Finally,  the  law  extends  for  two  years  a 
provision  that  exempts  employers  of  certain 
alien  farm  workers  from  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax.  Under  present  law.  the 
Federal  unemployment  Insurance  tax  is  im- 
posed on  farm  operators  who  employ  10  or 
more  agricultural  workers  in  20  weeks  or 
have  a  quarterly  payroll  for  agricultural 
services  of  at  least  $20,000.  A  temporary  pro- 
vision in  Federal  law  excludes  from  this  tox 
certain  alien  farm  workers  admitted  to  the 
U.S.  under  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  H.R.  3920  extends  this 
provision  from  January  1,  1980  to  January 
1,  1982.  The  bill  changes  current  law  to 
provide  that  services  performed  by  such 
alien  farm  workers  will  be  counted  in  de- 
termining whether  an  employer  pays  stif- 
ficlent  wages  for  farm  services  or  employs 
enough  farm  workers  to  make  him  subject 
to  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  for  other 
farm  workers  in  his  employ. 

(S)  H.a.  «007,  A  SILL  PEBTAINING  TO  THE  «X- 
PATMENT  OP  PEDBmAL  TTNEMPLOTMENT  IN- 
STTKANCE   LOANS  TO   STATES 

H.R.  4007  passed  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1979  and  is  presently  pending  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Under  present  law,  a  State  that  has  de- 
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pletcd  Its  unemployment  Insurance  (UJ.) 
trust  fund  may  receive  interest  free  Federal 
loans  as  necessary  to  pay  regular  State  U.I. 
benefits.  A  State  has  two  years  to  repay  such 
loans.  If  after  two  years  a  State  has  not 
repaid  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan,  the 
Federal  VS.  tax  on  employers  In  the  State 
Is  automatically  Increased  by  at  least  0.3 
percent  per  year  until  sufficient  revenues 
have  been  raised  by  this  additional  tax  to 
repay  the  State's  outstanding  loan  balance. 

H.R.  4007  would  permit  States  with  out- 
standing Federal  unemployment  insuranee 
'oans  to  avoid  the  automatic  increase  in  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Insurance  tax  speci- 
fied under  current  law  by  either  ( 1 )  repaying 
the  full  outstanding  amount  of  the  loan  (as 
under  current  law);  or  (2)  repaying  out  of 
State  Unemployment  Insurance  funds  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  collected  dur- 
ing the  year  If  the  increase  In  the  Federal 
tax  had  taken  place,  plus  the  amount  of  any 
additional  Federal  loans  received  during  the 
year.  A  State  could  use  the  second  option 
only  if  it  had  enough  reserves  in  Its  unem- 
ployment Insurance  trust  fund  to  cover  ben- 
efits for  a  specified  6-month  period. 

During  the  period  from  1972  through  1979. 
25  States  had  to  borrow  from  the  Federal 
government  in  order  to  pay  State  U.I.  bene- 
fits. At  present,  13  States  have  outstanding 
Federal  loans.  H.R.  4007  would  require  these 
States  to  begin  repaying  the  U.I  funds  they 
have  borrowed  in  a  manner  that  Is  least  dis- 
ruptive to  the  State  economy. 

(S)  HJl.  S507,  A  BILL  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  RETIREMENT  OR  PENSION  BEN- 
EFITS UNDER  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  INSURANCE   PROGRAMS 

H.R.  5507,  which  would  modify  certain 
orovisions  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law  regarding  retirement  ben- 
efits, was  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  October  19,  1979.  It  Is  pres- 
ently awaiting  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  A  similar  provision  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1979. 

Under  current  Federal  law.  as  of  April  1. 
1980,  all  SUtes  will  be  required  to  reduce  a 
person's  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
by  the  amount  of  any  private  or  public  pen- 
sion or  retirement  benefit  he  or  she  Is  re- 
ceiving. H.R.  5607  would  modify  this  provi- 
sion so  that  States  would  be  required  to  make 
such  a  reduction  In  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits  only  in  the  case  of  a  pension 
or  other  retirement  benefit  maintained  or 
contributed  to  by  a  "base-period"  employer 
or  an  employer  who  would  be  charged  for 
any  unemployment  Insurance  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  claimant.  The  treatment  of 
pensions  or  retirement  benefits  maintained 
or  contributed  to  by  employers  other  than 
"base-period"  or  "chargeable"  employers 
would  be  left  to  State  law.  In  addition,  a 
State  would  be  allowed  to  limit  any  such 
reduction  In  unemplojrment  Insurance  bene- 
fits by  an  amount  related  to  any  contribu- 
tions toward  the  pension  or  retirement  bene- 
fits made  by  the  unemployment  Insurance 
claimant.  The  effective  date  of  the  Federal 
requirement  as  amended  would  be  changed 
from  March  31,  1980  to  January  1,  1982. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  2-year 
limit  on  the  time  within  which  a  person 
can  collect  any  "extended  unemployment 
compensation  benefits"  to  which  he  or  she  Is 
entitled.  The  2-year  period  would  begin  1 
year  after  the  Individual  initially  filed  for 
regular  State  imemployment  benefits.  This 
would  allow  an  Individual  up  to  3  years  to 
collect  any  regular  plus  extended  benefits  to 
which  he  or  she  is  entitled  and  would  allow 
SUtes  to  dispose  of  benefit  files  3  years  after 
the  date  of  Initial  application. 

Many  people — members  of  Congress.  Ad- 
ministration officials.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  private  citisens  and  rep- 
resentative* of  a  wide  variety  of  Interest 


groups — were  Instrumental  In  the  develop- 
ment and  House  passage  of  these  bills.  The 
tireless  effort  of  these  individuals  on  behalf 
of  the  elderly,  disabled,  homeless  children 
and  needy  families  should  be  reoognlaed.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation 
Subcommittee  for  their  diligent,  bipartisan 
efforts  to  develop  sound  legislative  responses 
to  our  most  pressing  problems. 

I  hope  these  efforts  have  not  been  In  vain; 
that  before  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress  the 
Senate  will  have  acted  and  that  measures 
dealing  with  the  problems  addressed  In  the 
Subcommittee  bills  described  above  will  have 
been  signed  Into  law. 


THE  STATE  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hakris)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  calcu- 
lated invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the  So- 
viet Union  brings  a  new  dimension  to  the 
question  many  of  us  have  been  asking  for 
so  many  years:  What  is  next  for  Soviet 
Jews?  The  new  angle,  of  course,  is  that 
with  no  reason  to  please  the  West,  the 
Soviets  can  easily  cut  back  on  emigra- 
tion and  step  up  harassment  and  intim- 
idation of  Soviet  Jews.  In  a  gloomy 
forecast  by  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews  it  is  stated.  "Monthly  figures 
of  thousands  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
could  well  become  a  pleasant  memory. 
The  anti-Semitic  campaign  prominently 
featured  in  the  Soviet  press  could  lead 
to  violence  against  the  Jews  in  a  society 
which  needs  a  scapegoat  for  its  ills." 

With  this  in  mind,  we  must  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Russians  that  we 
have  in  no  way  abandoned  our  friends 
and  families  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  locked  inside  because  of  cruel  and 
arbitrary  emigration  policies.  I  remind 
the  Soviets  that  they  willingly  signed 
the  Helsinki  accords  which  allow  for  the 
reunification  of  families  separated  by 
political  boimdaries. 

One  of  the  individuals  most  on  my 
mind  today  is  Anatoly  Shcharansky  who 
just  spent  another  birthday  locked  in  a 
Soviet  prison.  He  was  sentenced  to  13 
years  in  prison  and  labor  camps  on  July 
14,  1978,  foUowing  a  closed  trial  at  which 
no  lawyer  of  his  choice  nor  any  witnesses 
for  the  defense  were  allowed.  Anatoly 
was  charged  with  treason  and  anti- 
Soviet  agitation.  In  fact,  Shcharansky 
broke  no  Soviet  laws,  but  was  actively 
engaged  in  working  for  the  human  rights 
of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  all  in  accord  with  Soviet 
law  and  international  agreements  signed 
by  the  U.S.SJI.  He  was  actually  uphold- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  which  require  citizens  to  moni- 
tor their  own  country's  behavior  toward 
their  own  people.  A  footnote  to  this 
tragic  story  is  that  on  Anatoly's  32d 
birthday  this  past  Simday.  his  father 
died  of  a  heart  attack,  on  a  subway  car, 
alone,  while  on  his  way  to  a  small  birth- 
day observance  for  his  son.  What  a 
cruel  twist  of  fate. 

There  are  many  more  stories  to  be 
told.  They  will  be  spelled  out  during  the 
course  of  the  year  by  many  of  my  c(d- 
leagues  during  the  "Spirit  of  Helsinki, 
Vigil  1980."  The  policy  tool  of  repression 


has  hit  so  many  individuals  and  families 
under  the  arbitrary  and  inequitable 
Soviet  system.  Two  of  the  families  I  will 
speak  of  are  Victor  and  Batsheva  Yelis- 
tratov  as  well  as  Yakov  Rachlenko  and 
his  mother.  Vina  Belkina.  In  both  in- 
stances, they  have  been  denied  their 
basic  human  rights,  of  which,  the  right 
to  emigrate  is  only  one. 

I  will  continue  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  authorities  my  con- 
cern for  human  rights,  including  the 
rights  to  emigrate,  and  my  concern  for 
the  plight  of  those  who  suffer  imprison- 
ment and  exile  for  their  beliefs.  I  want 
to  stress  to  the  Soviets  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  American  people  take 
our  mutual  oMnmltments  under  the  XJU. 
Charter,  the  XJH.  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  Soviet  leaders  must  understand  that 
our  commitment  to  human  rights  is  not 
transient  and  will  continue  to  occupy  a 
central  place  in  our  dialog. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Drihah)  . 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hakris)  and 
I  have  taken  this  oii^rartunity  to  Join 
with  our  colleagues  in  reviewing  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mi.  Speaker,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
was  forced  to  spend  his  32d  birthday  last 
Sunday  in  a  cell  in  Chistopol  Prison 
where  he  is  serving  an  unjust  term  for 
alleged  complicity  with  agents  of  the 
U.S.  Government — a  charge  which  has 
been  expressly  denied  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. This  is  not  the  first  time  this  body 
has  expressed  its  concern  about  the 
Soviet  treatment  of  the  Shcharansky 
case,  or  of  its  treatment  of  other  dis- 
sidents and  "refusniks."  Time  and  time 
again,  the  Congress  has  spoken  out  to 
condemn  Soviet  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  fundamental  principles  of 
human  rights. 

In  1973,  Shcharansky  was  employed 
as  a  mathematical  engineer  at  the  All 
Union  Research  Institute  on  Petroleum 
and  Gas.  When  he  applied  for  a  visa  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  so  that  he 
could  live  in  Israel,  his  request  was  re- 
fused. He  was  dismissed  from  his  job 
immediately  and  had  to  give  private  les- 
sons in  order  to  earn  a  living.  Anatoly 
became  an  active  and  well-respected 
member  of  the  movement  to  insure  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate.  I  was 
honored  to  have  Shcharansky  serve  as 
my  guide  and  translator  when  I  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1975. 1  found  Shcha- 
ransky to  be  enormously  committed 
to  his  belief  in  the  letter  of  the  Helsinki 
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Final  Act,  and  extremely  effective  in 
mobilizing  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group 
from  its  inception.  Until  his  arrest  in 
March  1977,  he  was  constantly  sha- 
dowed by  groups  of  KGB  operatives,  and 
the  press  was  vicious  in  its  slander  of  his 
humanitarian  efforts. 

During  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  1977, 
until  July  1978  when  he  was  tried,  over 
100  people  were  questioned  in  over  20 
Soviet  cities  about  the  case.  Nearly  all 
of  them  declined  to  take  part  in  this 
blatant  show  of  injustice  or  described  the 
accused  as  an  honorable,  law-abiding 
man.  A  number  of  Soviet  citizens  signed 
letters  of  defense  and  his  case  has  evoked 
an  unprecedented  nimiber  of  protests 
from  concerned  individuals  all  over  the 
world. 

In  the  Shcharansky  case,  numerous 
violations  of  Soviet  criminal  procedures 
occurred.  Prof.  Alan  Dershowitz  and 
Prof.  Irwin  Cotler,  and  others,  have  sub- 
mitted hundreds  of  pages  of  legal  testi- 
mony which  document  some  40  viola- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  own  law — 
some  of  which  require  that  the  charges 
be  abandoned. 

In  spite  of  the  absiu-dity  and  falseness 
of  the  charges,  the  court,  on  July  14, 1978. 
sentenced  Shcharansky  to  13  years  im- 
prisonment, the  first  3  years  in  prison, 
and  the  remainder  in  a  labor  camp. 
Clearly,  the  U.S.  Government  must  re- 
double its  efforts  to  seek  the  release  of 
Shcharansky  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky is  suffering  from  severe  headaches, 
eye  failure,  constant  shivering  fever,  and 
weight  loss.  He  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  be  visited  by  his  mother  and  brother 
in  their  scheduled  meeting  next  month, 
and  his  future,  indeed,  appears  bleak. 

In  a  tragic  footnote  to  an  already  som- 
ber birthday  celebration.  Anatoly's  fath- 
er. Boris,  died  on  his  way  to  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Lemer's  home  in  Moscow  where  a 
birthday  oljservance  was  underway.  Boris 
died  of  a  heart  attack  and  had  not  seen 
his  son  since  before  his  arrest  in  March 
1977. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union's 
record  on  upholding  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  has  not  been  good.  In  its  report 
on  the  human  rights  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  during  1979.  Amnesty  In- 
ternational reports  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  conducting  a  major  new  crack- 
down on  dissidents.  Anmesty  reported 
that  more  than  40  people  had  been  ar- 
rested or  tried  in  the  last  3  months  for 
the  nonviolent  exercise  of  human  rights. 
Further,  they  continue  to  receive  report 
about  the  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of 
conscience,  and  the  deplorable  conditions 
in  Soviet  corrective  labor  colonies  and 
prisons.  Inadequate  medical  treatment, 
arbitrary  deprivation  of  the  limited 
rights  to  correspondence  and  family  vis- 
its are  am<mg  the  violations  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  committed  this 
past  year. 

The  Soviet  record  on  the  treatment 
specifically  of  Soviet  Jews  has  been  the 
subject  of  intense  concern  by  many 
knowledgeable  people  in  this  country. 
The  most  recent  figures  indicate  that 
51.500  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate  In 
1979 — more  than  in  any  other  year  in 


the  recent  past.  Yet  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  applied  for  exit  visas  has 
also  increased  dramatically  so  that  the 
refusal  rate  remains  high.  In  addition, 
some  visas  have  been  reclaimed  after  the 
recipients  waited  long  months  and  suf- 
fered many  inconveniences  to  obtain 
them.  In  the  first  1 1  days  of  this  month. 
900  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  for 
Vienna.  70  percent  less  than  the  same 
period  in  December.  While  this  may  be 
too  small  a  statistical  sample  to  defini- 
tively identify  a  new  trend,  serious  atten- 
tion must  continue  to  be  focused  on  the 
emigration  issue. 

An  equally  serious  issue  which  directly 
affects  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  problem  of  access 
to  education.  As  recently  as  3  years  ago. 
Jews  held  9  percent  of  all  candidate  of 
science  degrees,  the  Soviet  equivalent  of 
the  Ph.  D.  and  14  percent  of  doctor  of 
science  degrees. 

A  disturbing  trend  is  becoming  evi- 
dent however.  Between  1968  and  1976, 
Jewish  enrollment  in  Soviet  universities 
decreased  from  112,000  to  67.000.  a  de- 
cline of  40  percent.  Only  2  to  4  Jews  are 
reportedly  admitted  to  Moscow  State 
University  each  year. 

To  discriminate  in  education  against 
any  ethnic  minority  is  unjust;  to  do  so 
against  Jews,  who  value  learning  so 
much,  is  particularly  cruel.  The  impor- 
tance Jews  place  on  education  has  made 
them  especially  vulnerable  under  the 
vagaries  of  the  Soviet  system.  In  Augtist 
1972.  the  Soviet  Union  imposed  the  in- 
famous education,  tax  on  emigrants  to 
recompensate  the  government  for  ex- 
penditures on  their  professional  train- 
ing Collection  of  the  tax  was  abandoned 
7  months  later  after  international  pro- 
tests. 

Jews  who  were  tmable  to  pay  the  tax. 
which  exceeded  $30,000  in  some  cases, 
were  in  effect  refused  emigration  be- 
cause they  were  educated.  Now  Jews  are 
being  refused  education  because  they 
might  emigrate.  Jews  with  aspirations 
for  education  are  increasingly  being  told. 
"We  do  not  intend  to  train  specialists 
for  Israel."  But  such  comments  only 
mask  the  Soviets'  institutionalized  and 
long-present  anti-Semitism.  Jewish  uni- 
versity enrollment  has  been  declining 
since  the  formation  of  the  Soviet  state; 
the  largest  reported  drop  of  40  percent 
began  before  significant  numbers  of  Jews 
started  emigrating  in  1970. 

By  limiting  Jewish  access  to  education 
and  the  knowledge,  prestige,  and  income 
that  accompanies  it,  Soviet  authorities 
are  in  fact  providing  incentives  for  emi- 
gration. By  placing  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  Jews  wlio  wish  to  emigrate,  the  Soviets 
are  placing  the  Jewish  community  in  a 
deplorable  predicament. 

As  the  new  year  unfolds  I  hooe  that 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  American  people  will  continue  to  ex- 
press their  concern  about  the  Soviet  Jew- 
ish community,  and  the  human  rights  of 
Soviet  citizens  in  general.  Clearly  we 
have  entered  an  imcertain  period  in  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviets.  Let  us  not 
forget  those  who  are  denied  f imdamental 
human  rights. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  continues  to  lan- 


guish in  prison  unable  to  join  his  wife 
Avital  in  Israel.  Countless  others  are 
denied  their  right  to  emigrate  to  rejoin 
their  families.  I  urge  this  Nation  to  de- 
mand that  the  Soviet  Union  release 
Shcharansky  now  and  insure  the  rights 
of  all  its  citizens  to  live  without  fear. 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  1  year  now  since  I  first  became 
involved  with  the  movement  to  release 
the  Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience,  and 
the  right  for  the  human  rights  of  all  So- 
viet Jews.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portimity  to  speak  about  my  experience. 

My  involvement  with  the  Conscience 
of  Congress  program  has  been  many 
things  to  me.  It  has  been  rewarding;  I 
am  rewarded  with  the  respect  and  trust 
of  the  family  members  of  prisoners  who 
have  come  to  me  seelcing  help — these  re- 
wards are  immeasurable.  It  has  been 
educational ;  I  now  have  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
and  the  harsh  treatment  prisoners  of 
conscience  are  forced  to  withstand.  It 
has  been  emotional  and  frustrating;  for 
when  we  put  the  time  and  effort  into 
making  a  plea  for  the  release  of  these 
prisoners,  and  continuously  our  pleas  are 
ignored,  how  can  we  help  but  be 
frustrated. 

The  program  has  also  been  gratifying. 
In  a  few  cases  our  efforts  have  finally 
been  recognized,  the  prisoners  released 
and  reunited  with  their  loved  ones.  But 
this  gratification  is  entirely  too  rare. 

Considering  the  letters  written,  the 
resolutions  signed  and  the  numerous 
statements  made  by  this  Congress,  it  is 
simply  criminal  that  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties continue  to  refuse  these  people  their 
exit  visas.  Such  an  obvious  violation  of 
human  rights  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  a 
country  dedicated  to  the  rights  of  all 
people. 

The  case  histories  of  the  prisoners  are 
appalling.  They  tell  of  dismal  living  con- 
ditions, harsh  winters  and  little  or  no 
health  care.  Faith  is  perhaps  the  <Hily 
thing  which  keeps  the  prisoners  alive. 
Faith  that  their  families  will  tell  of  their 
plight,  and  work  toward  their  release. 

At  this  time  of  political  tension,  and 
in  light  of  increasing  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
especially  important  that  we  respond  to 
the  pleas  of  the  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science. This  Nation  represents  freedom 
to  the  people  of  the  world,  and  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  uphold  that  impression. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  all  con- 
tinue our  work  for  the  Soviet  Prisoners 
of  Conscience,  and  that  in  1980  we  will 
find  more  gratification  in  our  efforts.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  a  special  order 
honoring  Anatoly  Shcharansky  on  the 
occasion  of  his  birthday,  and  take  this 
opportunity,  once  again,  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  release  Mr.  Shcharan- 
sky who  has  been  sentenced  to  13  years 
at  hard  labor.  He  was  convict^  of 
"treason." 

I  was  fortimate  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity in  July  1978  to  meet  Mrs.  Avital 
Shcharansky,  the  wife  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  At  that  time,  I  reiterated 
to  her  my  determination  to  stand  by  hw 
husband  and  the  other  victims  of  Soviet 
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repression.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
free,  democratic  countries  to  protect 
each  violation  of  fimdamental  human 
rights.  United  voices  of  protest  and 
alarm  must  be  sounded  in  order  to  cease 
the  continuation  of  these  flagrant 
abuses. 

The  Soviet  Union's  total  disregard  of 
its  obligations  under  its  own  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Helsinki  accord— which 
guarantees  basic  human  rights  to  the  38 
signatory  nations  and  specifically  re- 
quires adherence  to  provisions  relating 
to  freer  movement  of  citizens — has  trag- 
ic setbacks  during  the  last  several  weeks 
as  the  Soviet  troops  invaded  and  con- 
tinue to  occupy  Afghanistan. 

During  these  most  precarious  times.  I 
offer  birthday  congratulations  to  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  and  extend  a  wish  to 
him  and  his  family  that  he  will  be  able 
to  celebrate  his  next  birthday  in  their 
company  and  in  an  environment  that 
nurtures  the  preservation  of  human 
rights  for  all  Its  citizens.* 
•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  most  fitting.  foUowing  the  birthday 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  to  address  the 
continued  denial  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
human  rights  and  free  emigraticm. 

The  plight  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
well  known  and  apalling.  He  has  been 
unjustly  imprisoned,  with  little  hope  of 
release.  In  ill  health,  he  has  been  refused 
proper  medical  care  as  well  as  any  per- 
sonal contact  with  his  family.  Yesterday, 
it  was  reported  by  the  Boston  Globe  that 
the  reknowned  Russian  dissident,  An- 
drei Sakarov,  was  seized  on  the  street  of 
Moscow  by  Soviet  officials.  The  Soviets 
refuse  to  provide  any  reason  for  his  de- 
tention. Here  is  another  glaring  example 
of  the  denial  of  human  and  legal  rights, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Helsinki  accord. 
In  1979,  a  total  of  51.000  Jews  emi- 
grated from  the  Soviet  Union.  Ev«i 
though  this  represents  a  record  number, 
there  are  indications  that  Russia  is  step- 
ping up  her  efforts  to  hinder  emigration. 
In  order  to  supply  for  emigratlMi,  one 
must  have  an  affidavit  of  Invitation  from 
the  sponsor  country.  Recently  the  So- 
viet Government  stipulated  that  one 
must  not  only  have  the  invitation,  but  it 
must  come  from  a  1st  degree  relative; 
that  is,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
son,  or  daughter.  Initial  Indications  are 
that  the  number  of  emigrants  reaching 
Vienna  will  be  substantially  lower  this 
January  than  in  the  previous  year,  due  to 
this  regiilation.  In  addition,  the  number 
of  "refusenik"  families  has  more  than 
tripled  over  the  past  year,  from  800  to 
2,700.  These  families  are  harassed  and 
threatened  repeatedly  for  their  efforts  to 
emigrate,  again.  In  direct  violation  of  the 
Helsinki  accord. 

At  the  start  of  this  new  decade,  the 
future  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  increasingly 
precarious.  With  Russia's  invasion  of  Af- 
ganlstan,  and  our  subsequent  embargo 
of  grain  sales,  the  United  States  has  lost 
much  of  its  leverage  to  press  for  free 
emigration  and  the  immediate  release  of 
Prisoners  of  Conscience.  However,  this 
does  not  imply  that  we  should  halt  our 
efforts.  While  traveling  in  Israel  this 
month,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  a  number  of  Soviet  immigrants. 
Iliey  repeatedly  stressed  the  Importance 


of  pressure  from  the  United  States  and 
Increased  publicity  of  the  gross  behavior 
by  the  Soviet  Uoioa  in  dealing  with  Jew- 
ish eounlgratlon.  They  felt  that  this  had 
beoi  the  most  effective  means  of  openiiig 
up  emigration. 

While  reassessing  our  relations  with 
the  Uj8.S.R..  we  must  address  these  Is- 
sues, human  rights  and  an  equitable  em- 
igration system  in  the  Soviet  Uni<Hi.  In 
addition,  we  should  call  upon  the  other 
nations  of  Western  Europe  who  signed 
the  Helsinki  accord  to  help  us  in  our 
efforts  to  enforce  compliance  by  the 
Soviet  Union.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  effort 
to  bring  the  terrible  injustice  sxiffered  by 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  to  public  atten- 
tion, and  to  voice  my  deep  concern  for 
the  pUght  of  all  Soviet  Jews.  Recent 
headlines  protesting  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan  imderscore  the  grave 
importance  of  speaking  out,  not  only 
against  the  Soviet  repression  of  foreign 
nations,  but  against  the  persecution  of 
Russia's  own  people.  Tliere  is  no  better 
example,  no  more  important  rallying 
point,  than  the  man  who  has  endured  so 
much,  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

We  dare  not  forget  Mr.  Shcharansky, 
his  colleagues,  or  the  persecution  they 
have  suffered  in  attempting  to  exercise 
basic  human  rights.  We  must  focus  world 
attention  on  the  Soviet  Union's  continu- 
ing oppression  and  harassment  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  its  unceasing  efforts  to  sub- 
jugate essential  human  freedoms.  We, 
as  Americans,  enjoy  the  right  to  wor- 
ship without  fear  of  governmental  In- 
terference. But  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
because  of  his  commlteient  to  Ideals 
which  we  sometimes  take  for  granted, 
has  lost  years  of  his  life  to  anguish  and 
suffering,  with  no  visible  end  to  his 
plight. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
history,  his  courage,  and  his  sacrifices. 
We  are  inspired  by  the  history,  courage, 
and  sacrifices  of  his  family.  Nearly  3 
years  have  passed  since  his  imprison- 
ment, yet  Anat<dy  Shcharansky's  situa- 
tion remains  as  bleak  as  ever.  When  will 
the  Soviet  Union  honor  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords which  they  voluntarily  signed  in 
1975?  More  importantly,  when  will  the 
Soviet  Union  respect  the  right  which 
Mr.  Shcharansky  so  eloquently  spoke  In 
favor  of,  and  for  which  he  now  must  suf- 
fer, that  of  religious  freedom? 

On  this,  the  occasion  of  his  32d  birth- 
day, we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky,  to  his  cause,  and  to  the 
many  others  who  dare  to  pursue  basic 
freedoms  despite  the  framework  of  So- 
viet society.  For  almost  3  years  his  suf- 
fering has  cried  out  to  us.  Much  time  has 
passed,  world  events  have  come  and  gone, 
but  we  are  speaking  here  today  because 
we  demand  a  solution.  We  have  not  for- 
gottoi.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  has  shsUcen  the 
world  awake  to  the  fact  that  Moscow 
simply  cannot  be  trusted. 

That  revelation  would  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  a  young  man  who  observed  his 
32d  birthday  last  Sunday.  You  notice  I 
said  "observed"  rather  than  "celebrate" 
because     Anatoly     Shcharansky     sits 


gravely  ill  In  a  Soviet  prison  camp.  And 
because  of  Moscow's  continued  indif- 
ference to  human  rights,  Shcharansky 
may  very  well  not  survive  his  3  year 
prison  term  (m  trumped  up  charges  of 
spying  for  the  CIA. 

Just  as  Russia  lied  to  the  world  to 
justify  its  blatant  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, the  Soviets  have  continued  to 
harass  and  punish  Shcharansky  and 
other  Jewish  dissidents  because  they  had 
the  courage  to  speak  aloud  for  freedom 
and  conscience. 

Of  course.  Shcharansky's  only  real 
crime  was  his  membership  in  a  group 
formed  to  monitor  the  Soviet's  comidl- 
ance  with  the  Helsinki  accords.  His 
severe  punishment  was  Russia's  way  <rf 
saying  in  a  loud  clear  voice  that  dissent 
of  any  tjrpe  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Rep(N^  from  underground  groups  In 
Russia  indicate  that  Shcharansky.  be- 
cause of  repeated  beatings  and  interro- 
gations, was  nearly  blind  and  suffered 
from  neurological  disorders,  high  fevers, 
and  substantial  weight  loss. 

Soviet  authorities  have  refused  re- 
quests by  Shcharansky's  friends  and  rel- 
atives living  in  the  United  States  that  he 
be  allowed  treatment  by  a  top  American 
neurologist. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Anat<dy  Shcharansky's  wife  and  I  can 
say  that  in  her  vigil,  she  expresses  the 
same  bravery  that  has  allowed  her  hus- 
band to  sustain  himself  through  3  tor- 
turous years  of  Soviet  imprisonment. 

The  current  situations  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iran  must  not  let  us  forget  the  plight 
of  the  Anatoly  Shcharanskys  who  want 
to  fiee  Soviet  oppression  tar  a  new  life 
in  Israd  and  other  parts  of  the  free 
world.  Silence  would  only  give  the  So- 
viets the  false  impression  that  the  world 
does  not  care  what  happens  inside  its 
borders,  no  matter  how  heinous  the 
crimes. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  send  you  this 
birthday  message.  You  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. As  long  as  free  men  have  a  breath 
of  life  in  them  they  will  and  must  speak 
out  against  wpression  and  wrongdoing. 
You  are  a  symbol  to  the  dissidents  still 
active  in  Russia.  Stay  strong,  because  the 
day  of  reckoning  is  rapidly  approaching 
for  your  captors.* 

*  Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  has  spent  his  32d  birth- 
day  January   20 — thousands   of   miles 

from  his  loved  ones.  I  recollect  that  all 
of  the  nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
unite families  separated  by  political 
boundaries. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to 
honor  that  promise.  I  would  like  to  once 
a«ain  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  plight  of  Ida  Nudd.  This 
courageous  and  giving  woman  has  re- 
peatedly requested  a  visa  to  onlgrate  to 
Israel  since  1971.  and  has  been  refused 
each  time.  As  a  result  of  her  efforts  to 
obtain  the  visa,  on  June  21, 1978,  she  was 
soitenced  to  4  years  of  exile  In  Siberia. 
Her  crime  was  displaying  a  baxmer  from 
her  apartment  which  read:  "KGB.  Give 
Me  My  Visa."  She  was  tried  in  a  Moscow 
court  where  she  was  allowed  no  repre- 
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sentatlon,  and  no  witnesses  in  her  favor 
were  allowed  to  testify. 

This  wonderful  woman,  sxiff ering  from 
a  deteriorating  heart  condition,  articu- 
lated her  sit\iati(xi  well  when  she  wrote: 

The  tiny  piece  of  paper  tbat  we  call  a  visa 
coat  nine  hundred  rubles  In  Soviet  money. 
But  notxidy  ba«  eetaldlahed  the  measure  of 
■offering  tbat  miut  be  paid  for  that  tiny 
plM«  of  pi4Mr. 

On  October  19.  1979,  I  introduced 
House  CcHicurrent  Resolution  202,  urg- 
ing Soviet  officials  to  allow  Ida  Nudel  to 
be  reunited  with  her  family  in  Israel. 
Over  125  of  my  o^eagues  Joined  me  in 
this  effort.  The  House  and  the  Senate 
have  now  both  passed  this  resolution  ex- 
IHvssing  the  sense  of  the  Ccmgress.  May  I 
say.  that  I  am  extreme  grateful  for  this 
unified  ezpreasicm  of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  labors  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  We  must  ctsitinue  our  vigil  until 
the  countless  number  of  Soviet  Jewish 
families  who  have  been  continually  har- 
assed and  denied  the  rights  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  are  reunited  with 
their  loved  ones. 

Ida  Nudel  ccmtlnues  to  hope, 
forently — 

I  can  never  cease  looking  forward  to  the 
wonderful  moment  when  I  clasp  in  my  hand 
that  fateful  piece  of  paper,  the  longed  for 
mt  visa,  ror,  though  I  came  Into  tfae  world 
and  was  reared  here  and  I  am  a  part  of  this 
country,  I  am  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  an- 
other land,  a  coxintry  which  has  been  the 
dream  of  my  nation — an  ancient  and  wise 
nation  with  its  tragic  lot  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  all  the  Ida  Nudels 
and  Anatoly  Shcharansk^s  are  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  basic  inalioiable  rights  to 
which  every  human  being  is  entitled,  we, 
in  Congress,  must  be  ever  vigilant  and 
mindful  of  those  repressed  by  Soviet 
tyranny.* 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Poinsylvanla. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  nothing  new 
to  report  that  Jews  are  subject  to  per- 
secution in  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed. 
Jews  have  been  subject  to  persecution 
In  many  places  at  many  times  through- 
out history.  Today,  persecution  of  Jews — 
because  they  are  Jews — is  occurring  with 
intensity  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  noth- 
ing new  to  say  that  such  persecution 
has  been  wrong,  is  wrong,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  wrong  for  as  long  as  perse- 
cutors persecute  and  for  as  long  as  peo- 
ple care  that  certain  things  are  innately 
contrary  to  any  moral  code  of  civilized 
justice.  The  Soviets  are  wrong. 

Po-haps  the  best  known — and  thus 
one  of  the  most  persecuted — symbols  of 
this  continuing  injustice  is  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  He  was  32  this  past  Sun- 
day. January  20.  By  accounts  in  the 
Western  press,  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  a 
good  man.  a  decent  man,  a  family  man. 
an  educated  man.  He  is  also  a  stubborn 
man.  a  man  with  a  conscience  and  the 
courage  to  exercise  it— which  has  made 
him  an  imprisoned  man.  In  a  show  trial 
in  Moscow  2  years  ago,  open  to  no  one 
but  his  brother,  Mr.  Shcharansky  was 
convicted  of  high  treason.  Notwithstand- 
ing tnimped-up  charges  of  spying  for  the 


West— charges  which  could  be  labeled 
comic  if  they  were  not  so  serious — his 
crime  against  the  Soviet  state  was  the 
crime  of  taldng  literally  the  govern- 
ment's promises  of  providing  civil  rights 
to  its  own  citizens. 

He  thought  that  the  assurances  which 
the  Soviet  C3ovemment  madaito  the  West 
imder  the  Helsinki  accords  should  mean 
sometiiing.  Under  these  assurances,  he 
attempted  to  exercise  his  "right"  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  He  also  did  what  he  could 
to  keep  the  Western  press  informed  on 
the  Soviet's  compliance  with  Helsinki. 
Such  was  Mr.  Shcharansky's  high  trea- 
son that  he  spent  his  a2d  birthday  in  a 
Soviet  prison  camp.  And  such  was  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  high  treason  that  he  can 
expect  to  spend  another  11  birthdays  in 
Soviet  incarceration.  If  he  lives  that 
long. 

But,  what  is  high  treason  in  one  coun- 
try is  but  another's  example  of  unbe- 
lievable courage  for  what  is  right.  In 
these  times  of  great  international  ten- 
sion, it  is  important  to  remember  that 
freedom  means  something.  Liberty  is  a 
joy.  a  condition  precedent  to  official  rec- 
ognition of  individual  dignity.  What  we 
in  this  coimtry  nnd  all  too  easy  to  for- 
get— or  take  for  granted,  if  you  will— is 
that  the  liberties  that  we  enjoy  are  some- 
thing which  many  have  fought  and  died 
for— yes,  died  for.  They  are  something 
which  many  have  been  imprisoned  for. 
"Hiey  mean  something — in  fact,  they 
mean  everything. 

Ask  Anatoly  Shcharansky.* 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2 
years  ago  the  world  heard  the  sentencing 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  mourned 
with  his  wife,  friends,  family  and  con- 
cerned citizens.  Two  days  ago,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  observed  his  32d  birthday 
behind  bars  and  is  still  uncertain  of  his 
precarious  future.  He  remains  a  victim 
of  continual  harassment  and  persecu- 
ticm. 

Aside  from  this  unsettling  predica- 
ment, I  had  been  informed  that  on  Ana- 
toJy's  birthday  a  small  commemoration 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  Russia  to  re- 
affirm his  friend's  and  family's  deter- 
mination to  afford  him  the  human  rights 
and  freedoms  granted  to  aU  human  ly- 
ings. On  the  way  to  this  observance,  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  father  suffered  a  severe 
and  fatal  heart  attack.  How  much  more 
must  the  Shcharansicy  family  suffer  be- 
fore the  Soviet  Union  adheres  to  the 
Helsinki  Agreement.  As  a  signatory  of 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  and  as  a  party  to 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  indicated  its  commitment  to  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights.  The 
world's  regard  for  the  Soviet  Government 
is  now  at  a  new  low  and  it  is  at  this  time 
that  we  must  remember  those  who  suffer 
the  greatest. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  at  this  time 
in  remembering  this  man  and  request 
that  he  be  given  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  and  to  join  his  family  in 
the  passing  of  his  father  in  the  tradi- 
tional Jewish  custom.  I  would  also  like 
to  state  that  the  New  York  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  is  reinforcing  its  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 


will  be  holding  a  memorial  service  today 
at  the  Soviet  Union's  Aeroflot  airline 
office  in  New  York  City.  I  urge  that  all 
Americans  continue  to  fight  for  the  free- 
d(Hn  of  Mr.  Shcharansky  as  well  as  for 
those  individuals  who  cannot  speak  out 
for  ireedom.  Human  rights  for  all  shall 
not  be  silenced.* 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
has  gone  by  since  we  first  paid  tribute  to 
a  courageous  young  man  who  has  become 
a  symbol  of  the  tragic  plight  of  count- 
less Soviet  Jewish  citizens  who  are  be- 
ing denied  their  basic  human  rights  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  Surely  as  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  spent  his  32d  birthday 
in  his  prisrai  cell  last  week,  his  heart 
cried  out  to  all  who  love  freedom,  "Is 
anybody  there?  Does  anybody  care?"  And 
he  must  wmder,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
more  birthdays  he  will  spend  in  that 
lonely  cell  because  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
denial  of  his  basic  human  rights. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  Soviet  Union  is  obli- 
gated to  uphold  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  One  wonders  why  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment bothered  to  sign  the  agreements 
in  Helsinlci.  It  is  obvious  that  they  have 
no  intention  of  abiding  by  their  own 
agreement. 

When  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  al- 
lowed to  leave  Russia  increased  in  1979, 
some  of  us  were  encouraged.  But  Jewish 
dissidents  maintained  that  the  increase 
in  exit  visas  was  not  a  result  of  any  new 
Soviet  policy  toward  Jewish  citizens,  but 
rather  the  product  of  an  increase  in  visa 
applications.  A  true  measure  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Soviet  Government  toward 
the  emigration  of  citizens  is  not  how 
many  are  allowed  to  leave,  but  how  many 
ask  to  leave.  And  it  is  beccMning  increas- 
ingly apparent,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  carefully 
calculated  to  get  what  the  Soviet  Union 
wants,  with  complete  disregard  to  the 
human  rights  of  any  who  stand  in  their 
way. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  so-called 
crime  was  to  monitor  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsinki  agreements  on 
human  rights,  to  apply  for  an  exit  visa 
to  Israel,  and  attempt  to  tell  the  West 
what  life  is  like  as  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  harsh  and  unfair  treatment, 
is,  no  doubt,  an  attempt  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  intimidate  others  who 
might  attempt  to  speak  out  on  human 
rights  violations  and  express  their  desire 
to  leave  the  country. 

Again  this  year,  for  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky, there  was  no  birthday  celebration, 
no  family,  no  friends.  Forbidden  to  write 
to  his  Avital  in  Jerusalem,  he  wrote  to 
his  parents  in  Moscow  as  the  Jewish  New 
Year  began,  "In  just  a  few  hours  the 
Jewish  New  Year  will  begin.  Next  year 
in  Jerusalem— together  with  Avital  and 
you,  my  dear  ones." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  man's  human 
rights  are  violated  anywhere  in  the 
world,  those  of  us  who  are  free  must 
rise  in  protest.  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
courage  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Ill 
and  in  prison,  his  spirit  soars  free.  Again, 
I  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  him 
and  allow  him  to  join  his  wife  in  Israd. 
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May  this  brave  champion  of  human 
rights  be  granted  his  prayer  bdon  yet 
another  birthday:  "Next  year  in  Jeru- 
salem— together  with  Avital."* 

•  Mr.  OREXN.  BAr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  pre- 
cipitated unusually  tense  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  may  become  the  norm  and 
not  the  exception  for  quite  some  time. 
The  United  States  must  strive  for  ade- 
quate and  effective  military  capabilities 
and  international  alliances  to  preserve 
a  balance  of  peace  in  Uie  world. 

However,  as  we  work  on  these  crucial 
matters  of  military  and  diplomatic  re- 
sponses, we  cannot  Ignore  the  human 
suffering  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result 
of  Russian  Government-inspired  op- 
pression. This  human  injustice  is  epito- 
mized by  the  suffering  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  who,  on  January  22,  spent 
his  birthday  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  his  loved  ones.  He  remains  in  ill 
health  and  is  unjustly  imprisoned  with 
no  sign  of  his  possible  release. 

The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  wrfiriniri 
Declaration  in  1975  that  guarantees  they 
will  observe  certain  undeniable  human 
rights.  As  the  current  atmosphere  of 
confrontation  develops,  one  Soviet  re- 
sponse will  be  even  harsher  treatment  of 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish  to 
exercise  their  rights  under  the  Helsinki 
Declaration.  Today  I  learned  of  the  ar- 
rest of  noted  physicist  Dr.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  who  has  lead  the  effort  to  moni- 
tor Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
Declaration.  "This  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  decry  the  indefensible  treat- 
ment of  Shcharansky,  Sakharov,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  Soviet  citizens  who 
wish  only  the  simplest  of  human  rights. 
We  must  not  forget  the  human  elements 
as  we  respond  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
we  must  continue  to  press  for  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsinki  Declaration.* 

*  Mr.  KITiDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  brought 
our  attention  once  again  to  the  brutal 
repression  that  characterizes  the  Soviet 
system.  As  outrageous  as  that  action  was, 
it  is  also  Incumbent  upon  those  of  us 
concerned  with  basic  human  rights  not 
to  ignore  the  violations  which  continue 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  persisted  in 
making  a  mockery  of  internationally 
agreed  upon  human  rights.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  remind  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers that  tlieir  country  is  a  signatory  of 
such  documents  as  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  In  signing  such  documents 
the  Soviet  Unicm  has  pledged  to  permit 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  exptes- 
sicHi.  and  freedom  of  emigratian.  Those 
pledges  have  been  violated  time  after 
time. 

Although  these  basic  rights  have  been 
denied  to  many  people,  one  group  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  systematic  denial  of  these  rights. 
Conditions  for  the  Soviet  Jewish  com- 
munity have  reached  the  point  where 
they  are  Intolerable,  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  strongly 
protest  against  such  repression. 


Last  Sunday,  (me  at  the  foremost  ad- 
vocates of  human  rights  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  a  leader  within  the  Jew- 
ish community  there,  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky, spent  his  32d  birthday  imprisoned 
with  yet  no  sign  of  ixMsible  release.  In 
what  I  feel  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
manner,  we  are  observing  his  birthday  by 
once  again  focusing  attention  an  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Shcharansky's  offense  was  to  mon- 
itor Soviet  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  One  of  the  strongest  in- 
dictments of  the  Soviet  system  must  be 
in  the  way  in  which  they  treat  those  who 
act  as  a  conscience  within  their  society. 
Within  the  United  States,  those  who  ask 
us  to  live  up  to  our  basic  principles  have 
sometimes  made  many  feel  uncomfort- 
able, but  we  recognize  that  they  play 
a  necessary  role.  T(derati<ni  of  criticism 
and  unpopular  views  is  the  ultimate  test 
of  any  society.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  views  religious  observances,  ex- 
pressions of  dissent,  and  the  desire  to 
emigrate  as  threats  to  their  Government 
can  only  be  seen  as  a  failure  to  estab- 
lish a  just  society.  Despite  protestations 
to  the  c(»trary,  such  actions  can  only 
be  seen  as  the  brutal  face  of  tyranny. 

On  the  occasion  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's birthday,  we  renew  our  call  fcx' 
his  release.  Beyond  that,  we  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  observe  the  international 
agreements  which  bear  its  signature.  Ttie 
systematic  harassment  and  repression 
to  the  Jewish  community  violates  these 
agreements  and  should  cease.  All  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  allowed 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and 
those  who  desire  to  do  so  should  be  free 
to  leave  the  country.* 
*  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
especially  appropriate  mcxnent  to  h<»or 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  his  fellow  "re- 
fuseniks."  Both  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  (Mr.  DitiHAn 
and  Mr.  Harris)  are  to  be  commended 
for  convening  this  time  <»i  the  House 
floor  for  this  purpose. 

January  20  marked  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky's 32d  birthday,  and  his  third  since 
being  imprisoned  in  1977.  By  all  reports, 
he  is  In  ill  health  and  is  completey  iso- 
lated from  loved  cmes  and  friends.  The 
future  status  of  Shcharansky  and  other 
Soviet  dissidents  continues  to  be  in 
doubt.  And  as  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U5JS.R.  deteriw- 
ate,  our  ability  to  both  monitor  and  affect 
their  well  being  diminishes. 

Shcharansky  has  come  to  symbolize 
the  total  disregard  within  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  human  rights  of  self-ex- 
pression and  dissent.  He  was  arrested  on 
trumped  up  charges  in  order  to  end  his 
activist  role  as  a  monitor  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  After 
being  subjected  to  a  trial  by  a  kangaroo 
court  proceeding,  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
brutal  isolated  Soviet  prison  system 
where  he  is  imderfed  and  not  provided 
sufficient  medical  attention. 

ITiere  are  many  others  in  Shcharan- 
sky's situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
do  not  receive  the  same  attention  and 
publicity  but  who  nevertheless  share  his 


plight.  I  would  like  to  bring  a  few  of 
them  to  the  attentioii  of  the  Hoaae. 

losif  Menddevicb — originally  arrested 
in  1970  as  part  of  a  group  <A  seven  who 
attempted  to  takeover  an  airidane  flli^t 
in  order  to  flee  to  freedom.  Mendelevich 
was  sentenced  to  12  years  In  prlaoo— 2 
years  beyond  the  "f^'TMrn  sentence — 
which  was  extended  for  an  additional  3 
years  soldy  because  he  praetloed  the 
Jewish  faith.  Soviet  authorities  declared 
this  "a  defiance  of  orders  and  having  a 
bad  influence  on  others."  Mendelevich 
continues  to  be  confined  although  his 
other  codefendants  have  since  received 
pardons. 

Vladimir  Prestin— active  in  monitor- 
ing Soviet  compliance  with  the  Hdsinki 
nnal  Act  and  denied  permission  to  oni- 
grate  to  Israd  since  1970.  He  hdped  to 
arrange  the  departure  ot  well-known  dis- 
sident Alexander  OlndtMirg  and  four 
others.  The  Soviets  then  created  a  case 
against  Prestin  saying  that  as  an  dec- 
tronic  mgtneer  he  acquired  state  secrets 
and  that  his  departure  alcmg  with  his 
family  would  therefore  compromise  na- 
tioDal  security. 

The  Vashcehenko  family — living  in  the 
basement  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow 
as  refugees  from  Soviet  persecutioti. 
They  were  subjected  to  haraaonent  be- 
cause they  steadfastly  practiced  their 
Pentecostal  faith.  The  family  has  been 
Uvlng  in  the  Embassy  since  1978  and 
continue  to  seek  permission  to  emigrate 
abroad. 

These  are  but  a  few  ot  many  others 
who  Itmg  for  freedom  in  the  U.S.SJt. 
We  must  be  ever  vigilant  in  drawing  the 
world's  eyes  to  their  struggle  to  win  their 
liboly  and  to  exercise  their  right  to  tree 
exiMesslcm. 

I  hope  that  ^i^en  we  conunemorate 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  33d  birthday  he 
will  be  free  to  join  us  in  celebration  and 
that  the  repressive  policies  that  now 
pervade  daily  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  be«i  reversed.* 
*  Mrs.  HECKI£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  32d 
birthday  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  comes 
at  a  time  ot  detoloratlng  rdatlons  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unicm.  The  impact  of  these  international 
devdopments  on  the  lives  of  Individual 
Soviet  Jews  is  not  yet  clc«r,  but  the  out- 
look is  certainly  dim.  Many  of  the  ad- 
vances we  have  made  may  be  lost  as  the 
Soviets  continue  to  show  their  disregard 
for  worldwide  public  opinion. 

In  view  at  these  events,  we  must  re- 
douUe  our  efforts  in  behalf  ta  Soviet 
Jewry.  And  we  can  have  an  impact  even 
undo-  these  adverse  circumstances  as  we 
did  recently  when  it  was  brou^t  to  my 
attention  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
health  was  deteriorathig. 

At  that  time  70  Members  of  Congress 
joined  me  in  calling  tm  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin  to  take  actian  to  provide 
propor  medical  care  to  Shcharansky  who 
is  confined  to  Christopol  prison. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Avital 
Shcharansky,  Anatoly's  wife.  Her  wordB 
show  clearly  that  our  effcuts  can  have 
positive  results,  and  that  more  must  be 
done.  I  am  privileged  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  share  Avital  Shcharansky's 
letter  with  you. 
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Hon.  ItAMHAMMT  U.  HBCXLBt, 

Congreu  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dub  Mm.  Hbckub:  We  bave  Just  received 
from  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Embassy 
of  the  USSR,  regarding  Aoatoly's  health  and 
attempts  of  Dr.  Wasserman  to  receive  visa  to 
visit  blm. 

I  deeply  i^ipreclate  this  important  hu- 
manitarian Initiative  of  yours  and  other 
Members  of  Congress.  I  also  hope  that  It  not 
only  helps  to  stop  deterioration  of  Anatoly's 
health,  but  will  also  bring  about  his  release 
from  prison  soon.  The  first  results  of  it  are 
definite.  We  were  able  to  talk  to  Anatoly's 
mother  by  phone  last  week,  and  she  informed 
us  that  Anatoly  has  been  visited  by  three 
physicians  (for  the  first  time!).  And  though 
they  did  not  give  him  proper  attention,  I 
think  it  is  direct  result  of  your  appeal  and 
clear  sign  that  the  Soviet  authorities  can  not 
leave  such  appeals  without  reacting  to  them. 
I  am  sure  that  if  we  continue  In  this  way, 
we  will  be  able  to  get  Anatoly  out. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  and.  please  give  my 
deep  gratitude  to  those  who  supported  your 
appeal. 

Kncerely  yotirs, 

AVITAL  SHCHAaAMSKT.0 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Sunday,  January  20, 
Anatoly  fflicharansky  celebrated  his  32d 
birthday.  Of  course,  this  brave  young 
man  was  unable  to  spend  his  birthday  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  us.  He 
spent  it  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp.  And  if 
he  celebrated  at  all.  It  was  to  thank  God 
that  he  is  still  alive. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  would  like  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Helsinki  accords,  he  is  entitled 
to  that  right.  But  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  otho-  Soviet  Jews,  and  Soviet  citi- 
teaa  of  other  religions  and  nationalities, 
he  has  been  denied  that  right.  The  Rus- 
sian Oovemment  allowed  liis  wife,  Avi- 
tol  to  emigrate  the  day  after  they  were 
married,  with  the  promise  that  Anatoly 
would  be  allowed  to  follow.  That  promise 
was  reneged  upon,  and  as  a  result  the 
Shcharansky's  have  not  seen  each  other 
since.  Very  few  people  do  see  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky in  his  cell  at  Chistopol  Prison, 
but  all  reports  are  that  he  Is  gravely  ill. 
Nevertheless,  he  spends  his  time  impris- 
oned for  the  "crime"  of  wanting  to  leave 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bptkker.  there  lias  been  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  recently  that  the  So- 
viets are  clamping  down  on  the  emigra- 
tion of  Jews.  There  is  some  belief  that 
with  the  serious  problems  that  now  exist 
between  our  countries,  and  with  much  of 
the  world  newly  disgusted  with  Soviet 
Imperialist  policies,  the  Kremlin  no 
loogn-  feels  an  obligation  to  appease  the 
West  by  allowing  its  citizens  to  emigrate. 
I  hope  this  is  not  the  case.  But  still,  the 
world  must  take  note.  Not  only  should 
Jews  in  this  country  be  concerned.  And 
not  only  should  all  Americans  be  con- 
cerned. All  people  of  this  world  must  be 
concerned.  A  bfuis  freedom  Is  being  sys- 
tematlcally  denied  the  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union  by  their  government. 

Just  this  morning,  we  have  received 
more  startling  news  out  of  the  UJ8.SJI. 
Andre  Sakharov,  the  Soviet  Nobel  lau- 
reate scientist  has  been  arrested  and 
strtpped  of  his  honors  and  awards.  It  is 
uncertain  at  this  time  what  crimes  he 


may  be  accused  of.  We  do  know  that  Mr. 
Sakharov  is  a  cofounder  of  the  Helsinki 
Accord  Watch  Committee. 

Soviet  style  repression  is  now  being  ex- 
ported to  Afghanistan.  Where  next?  The 
Soviets  would  like  to  court  Islamic  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  areas.  Let  those  nations  see  how  the 
Soviet  Union  treats  its  own  citizens  who 
try  to  practice  their  religion  witliin  its 
borders.  The  Soviets  have  little  tolerance 
for  religion.  This  is  not  a  new  feature  of 
the  current  Soviet  regime.  It  is  a  basic 
tenet  of  communism  that  can  be  clearly 
traced  back  to  the  writings  of  Karl 
Marx. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  turned  32  in 
jaU  because  he  wants  to  practice  his  re- 
ligi(»i.  and  wants  to  leave  the  country. 
This  must  be  understood  by  everyone.  In 
understanding  the  phght  of  Anatoly 
Shciiaransky,  and  now  Andre  Sakharov, 
one  can  clearly  understand  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  system  of  government. 
Everywhere  around  the  world,  those  in- 
terested in  the  practice  of  religion,  or  in 
freedom  of  movement  or  expression, 
must  work  against  Soviet  repression,  and 
redouble  our  efforts  to  see  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  spread.* 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  XJS. 
attention  has  been  consumed  lately  by 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  That 
Soviet  aggression  has  created  severe  in- 
stabiUty  in  that  region  of  the  world,  and 
we  have  reacted  swiftly  and  directly. 
Even  during  such  threatening  times, 
however,  we  cannot  forget  the  Soviet  dis- 
sidents who  are  continuing  to  be  vic- 
timized within  Soviet  borders  by  repres- 
sive internal  policies  of  that  nation's 
leaders.  These  dissidents  whose  only 
crime  is  their  desire  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.SJ3.R.  endure  extremely  difficult  or- 
deals at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  author- 
ities. We  must  remember  that  even  after 
the  Afghan  crisis  is  resolved  we  will  need 
to  continue  to  push  to  see  the  spirit  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  fulfilled. 

This  week  an  individual  who  especially 
symbolizes  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
the  Soviet  dissidents,  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky, passes  his  birthday,  still  imprisoned 
with  no  sign  of  possible  release.  His  sit- 
uation leaves  no  cause  for  celebration.  I 
call  on  the  Soviet  authorities,  in  an  act 
of  reconciliation  which  is  sorely  needed 
at  tliis  time,  to  release  Anatoly. 

The  situations  of  other  dissidents  also 
demand  our  attention.  One  example  is  a 
Moscow  family,  Victor  and  Irina  Breilov- 
sky,  who  were  fired  from  their  jobs  as 
scientists  the  day  after  they  applied  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.SJS.R.  several  years 
ago.  Their  son,  Leonid,  is  in  a  particu- 
larly precarious  position  since  he  is  eli- 
gible to  be  inducted  into  the  Soviet  Army 
possibly  to  help  pursue  the  aggressive 
policy  in  Afghanistan.  Once  in,  Leonid 
could  never  emigrate  because  miUtary 
service  would  expose  him  to  the  infamous 
"state  secrets"  restriction  to  emigration. 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  most  re- 
cent Breilovsky  appeal  to  obtain  a  visa 
for  Leonid  was  abruptly  turned  down. 
This  all  too  clearly  illustrates  the  plight 
of  Soviet  dissidents.  We  must  not  forget 
them  in  these  difficult  and  complex 
times.* 


•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  coUeagues  today  in  expressing 
my  concern  over  the  pUght  of  the  Soviet 
Jews.  The  tragic  news  of  the  arrest  of 
Andre  Sakharov  and  his  wife  in  the  So- 
viet Union  only  serve-,  to  augment  the 
timeliness  of  this  special  order  today. 
Refusenik,  poUtical  prisoner,  or  dissi- 
dent— their  story  is  based  upon  a  com- 
mon theme — the  denial  of  political  or 
civil  Uberties  by  the  nation  under  which 
they  are  governed. 

As  a  consistent  sui>porter  of  both  hu- 
man rights  and  political  liberties,  I  feel 
obUged  to  raise  my  voice  on  behalf  of 
not  only  Anatoly  Shcharansky  who  today 
sits  rotting  in  a  Russian  prison,  or  the 
Sakharovs,  the  most  recent  victims  of 
Soviet  injustice,  but  for  men  everywhere 
denied  what  we  consider  inalienable 
rights.  Anatoly,  arrested  for  disseminat- 
ing information  to  the  Western  press 
concerning  human  rights  violations  in 
liis  homeland,  has  become  a  focal  figure 
in  exemplifying  the  ludicrous  character 
of  Soviet  justice  and  rights.  This  most  re- 
cent travesty  only  serves  to  underscore 
that  the  issue  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  fact  a  nonissue  of 
rights. 

The  tragedy  of  men  like  Shcharansky 
and  the  Sakharovs  has  become  a  f amiUar 
one  as  the  injustices  which  they  face  are 
communicated  worldwide.  Our  voices  too 
must  transcend  mere  national  boimd- 
aries  as  we  continue  to  champion  the 
causes  of  both  refuseniks  and  political 
prisoners.  And  to  those  who  believe  that 
such  efforts  hold  no  promise  of  success, 
I  offer  the  recent  example  of  Jacobo 
Timerman.  We  must  continue  to  pursue 
with  vigilance  the  cause  of  human  rights, 
realizing  that  however  soft,  our  voices 
are  heard.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continued  persecuticni  of  Soviet  Jews  re- 
mains a  source  of  anger  and  sadness  for 
all  freedom-loving  people  around  the 
world.  The  imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  others  like  him  remind 
the  world  of  the  plight  of  those  held  cap- 
tive under  Soviet  rule. 

Expressions  of  concern  like  the  ones  we 
are  making  today  are  important  parts  of 
the  efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  and  others  unjustly  in- 
carcerated because  of  their  yearning  for 
freedom  and  willingness  to  stand  up 
against  the  massive  weight  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  This  special  order  keeps  the 
spotlight  on  our  disapproval  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  re- 
minds them  that  this  most  fundamental 
concern  for  Soviet  Jews  will  not  go  away. 
We  must  continue  to  protest  Shcharan- 
sky's treatment  and  to  speak  out  for  hu- 
man rights  and  civil  Uberties  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the 
poUcy  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  and  it 
is  important  to  put  the  present  and  past 
into  the  perspecUve  of  the  future.  As  we 
approach  the  1980  Moscow  Olympic 
games,  we  must  register  our  complaints 
agahist  such  injustices  that  exist  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

While  today  we  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  we  also  express  hope  that  Anatoly 
and  others  will  one  day  be  free.  As  we 
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recall  Anatt^  Sicharansky's  courage 
and  his  commitment  to  human  freedom, 
let  us  rededicate  oursdves  to  the  struggle 
for  human  llboiy  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  throughout  the  world.* 

*  Mr.  BRODHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other year  has  passed  in  the  continuing 
efforts  to  effect  the  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Another  year  he  has  suf- 
fered the  humiliatiOD  and  loneliness  of 
Soviet  prison  life.  For  the  "crime"  of  re- 
questing to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel,  his  punishment  is  13 
years  of  imprisonment.  And  now,  after  2 
years  ot  degradation,  Mr.  Shcharansky 
celebrates  his  32d  birthday  in  ill  health, 
and  thousands  of  miles  away  from  his 
family. 

Shcharansky's  plight  is  shared  by 
thousands  of  other  Soviet  Jews  wishing 
to  emigrate.  Many  of  them  are  forbidden 
to  seek  employment  and  educational  op- 
portunities  within  their  own  country,  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  go  abroad  to  seek 
these  opportimities  elsewhere.  Some 
hundreds,  like  Shcharansky,  are  impris- 
oned because  of  their  desires  and  beliefs. 
Treatment  of  these  Jews  is  a  blatant 
transgression  of  the  Helsinki  ac?ords. 
despite  the  Soviet  Union's  professed  sup- 
port of  the  agreement.  As  we  enter  the 
new  decade,  we  must  not  only  reaffirm 
our  own  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
that  agreement,  but  strcHigly  urge  the 
Soviet  Government  to  adhere  to  those 
principles  as  well. 

I  join  with  my  coUeagues  today,  on  be- 
half of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  aU 
those  wishing  merely  to  Uve  in  freedom, 
to  express  my  strongest  protest  to  the  So- 
viet Government  and  my  most  fervent 
hope  that  those  now  c^ipressed  wlU  soon 
be  released.* 

*  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  tensions  arising  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
community,  one  very  important  aspect 
of  Soviet  domestic  poUcy — which  is  high- 
ly relevant  to  the  rest  of  the  world- 
has  been  relegated  to  a  "back  burner." 
This  is  the  Issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  the 
Kremlin's  unyielding  poUcies  with  re- 
spect to  emigration. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  recent  and  con- 
tinuing ordeal  in  Russia  serves  to  exem- 
plify the  situation.  His  only  crime  was 
trying  to  emigrate  to  his  homeland  of 
Israel;  and,  yet,  he  is  now  in  a  Russian 
prison.  He  just  celebrated  his  32d  birth- 
day alone  and  in  iU  health.  He  must 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  pUght  and  per- 
secution of  the  Soviet  Jew  as  he  tries  to 
leave  a  country  that  holds  nothing  for 
him. 

The  Soviet  position  on  emigration  is  a 
grave  danger  to  the  freedom  and  human 
rights  that  every  individual  is  endowed 
with  from  birth. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  not  the  excep- 
tion, but  the  rule.  If  the  United  States 
was  founded  on  any  Mie  principle,  it  was 
the  proposition  that  people  are  inher- 
ently free  and  must  be  given  theU-  Ub- 
erty.  The  Soviets  are  denying  these  Ub- 
erties to  their  Jewish  population,  and 
we  must  use  every  opportunity  to  relay 
our  unified  message  to  Russia— human 


rights  violations  can  not  be  tolerated  In 
a  civilized  society. 

During  this  time  of  crisis,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  world  community  are  turned 
toward  Russia  in  condemnation  of  their 
recent  activities,  we  must  not  let  the 
peoples  of  the  world  forget  the  idli^t  of 
the  Soviet  Jewish  people.* 

*  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Simday,  January  20,  Anatcdy  Shcharan- 
sky turned  32  years  old.  The  day  passed 
with  no  fanfare  and  no  celebration.  For 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  thousands  of 
others  like  him  who  have  been  Im- 
prisoned or  persecuted  simply  because 
of  their  desire  to  emigrate,  there  is  Uttle 
to  celebrate. 

There  have  been  some  encouraging 
signs  such  as  the  large  increase  this  past 
year  in  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  aUowed  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  woiUd  be  negligent  not  to  be 
thankful  for  that  increase.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time  we  must  remember  tliat  much 
of  the  credit  for  that  increase  must  go 
to  the  brave  men  and  women  such  as 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  dearly  in  the  struggle  for  the 
right  to  emigrate.  For  that  reason  people 
like  Anatoly  Shcharansky  deserve  the 
strongest  efforts  that  we  can  put  forth 
to  help  them  obtain  their  freedom. 

These  are  tense  and  imcertain  times 
when  the  Soviet  Union  feels  able  to 
fiaunt  their  injustices  through  such  con- 
temptible actions  as  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Afghanistan.  The  dissi- 
dent movement  in  general  and  the  Soviet 
Jewry  movement  in  particular  remain 
the  strongest  voice  for  human  rights  and 
justice  within  the  Soviet  Union.  We. in 
the  United  States  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  help  that  voice  to  grow 
louder  and  stronger.  I  beUeve  that  we 
must  send  clear  signals  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  wiU  not  stand  stiU  and  watch 
them  blatantly  abuse  the  rights  of  in- 
nocent people  through  force  as  they  have 
In  Afghanistan.  I  applaud  President 
Carter's  decision  to  halt  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviets  and  to  caU  for  a  boycott  of 
the  1980  Olympics  as  long  as  they  are 
held  In  Moscow. 

Our  coimtry  should  take  a  similar  pos- 
ture toward  the  Soviet  Union's  emigra- 
tion poUcies.  The  better  news  of  this  past 
year's  emigration  figures  must  not  lead 
to  any  lessening  of  our  resolve  to  help 
those  who  are  seeking  to  emigrate. 

Last  Sunday  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
turned  1  year  older.  He  now  suffers  from 
severe  headaches  and  a  loss  of  vision. 
Yet,  while  his  physical  health  is  poor,  he 
has  miraculously  fought  to  keep  his  spirit 
strong.  That  spirit  exemplifies  the 
bravery  and  relentless  efforts  of  so  many 
thousands  of  others  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  continue  to  seek  their  basic  human 
rights.  We  In  the  United  States  and  In- 
deed throughout  the  free  world  must 
ensure  that  their  spirit  stays  aUve  and 
grows  untU  the  day  when  aU  of  the  men 
and  women  like  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
realize  their  freedom. 

*  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  here  in 
America,  birthdays  are  special  and 
happy  occasions.  EJven  for  those  of  us 
who  have  reached  an  age  at  which  we 


dread  the  passage  of  time,  anniversaries 
are  usually  spent  in  happy  reminescence 
with  family  and  friends. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  celebrated  his  32d 
birthday  yesterday  in  poor  health.  In  a 
Russian  prison  far  from  family  and 
friends.  He  Is  unjustly  incarcerated 
without  real  hope  of  release. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  sadly,  is  not  the 
only  Russian  who  has  been  harassed. 

He  Is  only  the  best  known  symbol  of 
Soviet  persecution  and  human  rights. 

Among  the  most  abused  citizens  in 
Russia  are  those  Jewish  people  who  have 
attempted  to  assert  the  rights  of  Im- 
migration guaranteed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  UjSJSJI.  and  the  Helsinki 
final  resolution.  They  have  been  ha- 
rassed, imprisoned,  lost  their  Jobs,  and 
suffered  general  persecution  and  hu- 
miliation. Worst  of  aU,  most  of  them 
have  been  denied  their  fundamental 
right,  emigration. 

Tlie  increase  in  emigration  this 
year  from  Russia,  mostly  to  Israel,  has 
been  a  cause  for  great  joy,  but  the  em- 
igrants represent  only  a  fraction  of 
those  who  want  to  leave.  The  human 
suffering  that  has  resulted  from  the  So- 
viet Government's  recalcitrant  attitude 
on  emigration  and  religious  freedom 
Is  incalculable. 

As  we  observe  this  special  order,  we 
hope  and  pray  that  aU  people  who  seek 
religious  and  personal  freedom,  or  the 
right  of  emigration,  wUl  be  able  to 
enjoy  those  rights  without  restriction, 
especiaUv  in  Russia.* 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  take  this  moment  to  reflect  upon  not 
only  the  grief  and  tragic  imprisonment  of 
Anatol  Shcharansky,  but  also  upon  the 
situation  of  the  thousands  (rf  Soviet  Jews 
separated  from  their  relatives  and  denied 
the  right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  join  their  loved  ones. 

Today  It  Is  almost  3  years  since  the  ar- 
rest of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  on  charges 
of  treason  and  crimes  against  the  state. 
His  imprisonment  is  an  unfortunate  in- 
dicator of  the  direct  violation  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union;  those  rights 
which  have  so  much  meaning  and  Impor- 
tance to  people  everywhere. 

The  fate  of  Anatol  Shcharansky  and 
other  (^pressed  Jews  does  depend  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Let 
us  continue  to  honor  him  Eind  remember 
the  extreme  pressure  and  cruelty  im- 
posed upon  him  and  others  by  the  Soviet 
regime.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
coUeagues  and  the  free  people  of  the 
world  in  extending  to  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky on  his  32d  birthday  the  wish  that  he 
shaU  be  restored  to  good  health  and  re- 
united with  his  beloved  wife  Avital  in  the 
land  of  Israel. 

January  20,  1980,  should  have  been  a 
day  of  gl(»7  and  happiness  for  this  brU- 
Uant  young  man  of  promising  future  and 
many  friends  whose  "crime"  it  was  to 
help  his  country  Uve  up  to  the  Helsinki 
accords,  which  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
In  1975.  Instead — ^foUowIng  16  months  in 
soUtary  ccmfinement  and  some  18  months 
in  Christop<d  Prison,  where  Shcharansky 
is  serving  out  a  13-year  sentoice  for 
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"treason" — the  day  dealt  him  more 
grief. 

While  refusenlks  at  home  and  sup- 
porters in  the  United  States,  Israel,  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  elsewhere  gathered 
to  mark  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  birth- 
day, his  75-year-old  father  Boris  died 
suddenly.  After  3  years  of  fruitless  efforts 
to  see  and  talk  with  his  son  and  gain  his 
freedom,  Mr.  Shcharansky's  heart  sim- 
ply ceased. 

Five  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  to  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  asking  him  to  grant 
amnesty  to  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  to 
the  other  prisoners  of  conscience  before 
the  1980  summer  Olympics  begin  to 
"demonstrate  a  new  era  of  goodwill  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  and  in  the  spirit 
of  these  ancient  Greek  games." 

There  has  not  been  a  written  reply. 
Rather,  the  chilling  responses  to  pleas 
for  decent  treatment  have  been  the 
crackdown  on  human  rights  activists 
and — most  pointedly — the  arrest  today 
of  Nobel-laureate  Andrei  Sakharov,  the 
stripping  of  all  Sakharov's  titles  and 
honors,  and  the  Soviet  search  to  arrest 
or  expel  his  wife,  Elana  Bonner. 

And  in  recent  weeks,  all  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed not  only  man's  inhumanity  to  the 
individual,  but  what  an  oppressor  nation 
can  do  against  the  territorial  integrity 
of  a  sovereign  state. 

Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  fully  support  Presi- 
dent Carter's  eCForts  to  move,  postpone, 
cancel  or  Ijoycott  the  Olympics  if  Soviet 
troops  are  not  pulled  from  Afghanistan 
within  1  month.  And  if  the  Olympics  are 
able  to  proceed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  ask 
my  c(^eagues  to  rally  against  the  purg- 
ing of  Jews  who  have  applied  to  emigrate 
as  well  as  the  so-called  "cleansing  of 
other  undesirables"  from  Moscow  dur- 
ing these  games. 

I  intend  to  monitor  closely  and  press 
for  the  continued  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities. 

What  is  the  fate  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky?  Shall  he  be  regarded  as  a  gauge 
of  Soviet  contempt  for  human  life,  lib- 
erty, and  Justice? 

Let  us  forcefully  decry  his  incarcera- 
tion as  boldly  as  we  protest  the  move 
of  Soviet  armies  against  innocent  peo- 
ple, so  that  we  do  not  succumb  to 
tyranny  on  any  front.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnizio)  is 
recognized  f<H-  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  62 
years  ago,  on  January  22,  1918,  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine  was  declared  by 
the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  the  spokes- 
man and  Parliament  for  the  Ukrainian 
people  consisting  of  representatives  of 
right  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  as  well  as 
Ukrainian  political  parties,  and  other 
societies  and  groups. 

Freedom  for  the  Ukrainian  National 
Reiniblic,  however,  was  short  Uved.  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Communists  had  by 
force  taken  control  over  Ukraine  by  1922, 
thus  reestablishing  the  imperialistic 
colonial  policies  begun  by  the  Czar 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  A  Communist 
puppet  State  was  formed,  based  on  bru- 


tality and  outright  genocide  of  Ukrain- 
ians, and  the  Soviets  began  a  sjrstematic 
attonpt  to  destroy  the  ciiltural  birth- 
right of  the  Ukrainian  people,  as  well  as 
their  religion  and  their  national  heritage. 

Under  the  Stalin  regime,  many  mil- 
lions of  Ukrainians  lost  their  Uves  in  the 
famine  resulting  from  the  forced  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture,  and  millions 
more  were  deported  fnxn  their  home- 
land to  remote  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the  terrible  years  of  occupation 
by  the  Nazis,  millions  more  died  or  were 
made  slaves. 

When  looking  at  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  independence  of 
Ukraine,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the 
tremendous  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, who  have  maintained  their  sense  of 
ethnic  identity  and  an  imdiminlshed 
yearning  for  independence  and  human 
dignity. 

To  this  day,  the  brutal  oppressive 
policies  of  the  conquerors  continue.  Just 
as  those  poUcies  are  continuing  in  their 
most  recent  colcmial  acquisition,  Af- 
ghanistan. According  to  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Free  UlErainians: 

The  record  of  Ck)ininunl8t  Russia's  In- 
human treatment  and  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  Is  appalling  and  terrifying. 

What  has  the  Soviet  Russian  alien  regime 
brought  to  Ukraine  since  the  incorporation 
of  Ukraine  Into  the  USSR  In   1S22? 

Here  are  the  particulars: 

Genocide,  the  physical  destruction  of  mil- 
lions of  Ukrainians  through  man-made 
famines,  executions,  arrests  and  deporta- 
tions; 

Ethnoclde  through  the  systematic  Russlfl- 
catlon  of  the  Ukrainian  language  and  edu- 
cational system,  and  the  obUteratlon  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  Identity; 

Suppression  of  Ukrainian  ctUture  and  dis- 
tortion of  Ukrainian  history  and  Uterature; 

Decimation  of  the  XTkralnlan  Intelligentsia 
through  the  physical  destruction  of  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainian  writers,  artists,  scholars, 
scientists  and  other  Intellectuals; 

Wanton  "liquidation"  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  throtigh 
arrests,  deportations  and  executions  of  their 
hierarchies,  thousands  of  priests,  monks  and 
nuns  and  church  lay  leaders,  and  through 
confiscation  of  church  properties  and  the 
closing  down  of  the  church  as  an  established 
organization; 

Economic  exploitation  of  Ukraine's  natural 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  Moscow's  total- 
itarian expansion  and  aggression; 

Destruction  of  the  political  structure 
(political  parties,  associations)  of  the 
Ukrainian  people; 

Violation  of  national  and  human  rights  in 
Ukraine  on  a  massive  scale. 

Among  the  best  known  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals who  have  been  sentenced  to  severe 
terms  of  imprisonment  are  Valentyn  Moroz, 
a  historian;  Vyacheslav  Chomovll,  a  Journal- 
ist; Svyatoslav  Karavansky,  poet  and  writer, 
Ivan  Svltlychny,  literary  critic  and  author; 
Yurly  Shukhevych,  son  of  Oen.  Roman 
Shukhevycb,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
UPA  (Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army);  Bvhen 
Sverstyuk,  literary  critic  and  publicist;  Myk- 
hailo  Osadchy,  university  professor  and  poet- 
writer;  Ihor  Kalynets.  poet,  and  his  wife 
Iryna  Staslv-Kalynets,  poetess  and  college 
teacher;  Stefania  Shabatura,  artist;  Rev. 
Vasyl  RoDf>anluk,  Ukrainian  Orthodox  priest, 
and  many  others.  Of  the  original  eleven 
founding  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Oroup  to  Promote  the  Implementation  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords  In  Ukraine,  six  have  al- 
ready been  sentenced  to  severe  terms: 

Mykola  Rudenko,  writer  and  head  of  the 


group — seven  years  at  hard  labor  and  five 
years  of  exile;  Olekaly  Tykhy,  language 
teacher — ten  years  In  prison  and  five  of  exile; 
both  were  tried  at  the  end  of  1977. 

In  March,  1978,  Mykola  Matusevych  and 
Myroslav  Marynovych  were  sentenced  to 
s:ven  years  of  Imprisonment  and  five  years 
of  internal  exile  each.  Finally,  in  August 
1978,  Lev  Lukyanenko  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years  of  imprisonment  and  five  years  of  exile, 
and  Petro  Vins,  to  one  year  of  imprisonment. 

THS  UBSa :   A  OOLOKIAL  KMPDU 

The  August  14,  1978  Issue  of  Fortune 
Magazine  carried  a  concise  and  penetrating 
article  by  Herbert  E.  Meyer  on  "The  Coming 
Soviet  Ethnic  Crisis."  Its  overall  leit-motif 
Is  that  the  non-Russian  nationalities  in  the 
USSR  will  soon  outniimber  the  ethnic  Rus- 
sians, and  "the  fabric  of  Soviet  society  might 
come  apart  at  the  seams  If  no  solution  Is 
found  to  the  'nationalities  problem.' " 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  Just  a  "country,"  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word.  Rather,  It  is  the  world's  last 
surviving  nineteenth -century  style  empire. 
There  are  Slavs,  such  as  Russians,  Ukrain- 
ians and  Byelorussians;  non-Slavic  Euro- 
peans, such  at  Moldavians,  Estonians,  Lat- 
vians and  Lithuanians;  non-European  Chris- 
tians, such  as  Georgians  and  Armenians,  and 
non-European  Muslims,  such  as  Azerbaljanls, 
Uzbeks,  Tartars,  Turkmen  and  Tadzhlks. 

The  empire  was  originally  stitched  to- 
gether by  the  Russian  Czars  who  pushed  to 
aU  sides  in  expanding  their  empire,  in  the 
process  they  subjugated  many  smaUer 
nations. 

After  sixty-one  years  of  Communist  rule, 
the  Czar's  empire  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended and  the  alien,  non-Russian  popula- 
tions have  Increased.  But  Russian  control  of 
all  life  In  the  USSR  is  overwhelming  and 
brutal. 

The  most  aggressive  challenges  to  Soviet 
Russian  domination  have  come  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come  from  elites  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's most  advanced  countries — the  Baltic 
States,  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  the  Trans- 
caucasus,  where  national  traditions  are 
strongest  and  deeply  rooted  In  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  for  these  reasons 
that  I  have  cosponsored  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  72,  relative  to  the  rights 
of  Ukrainian  citizens,  and  the  text  of 
that  resolution  follows: 

HOTTSZ  CONCUaXXIfT  Rebolution   73 

Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  rights  of 
Ukrainian  citizens 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  its  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  sets  forth  the  objective  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  "in  promoting  and  en- 
couraging respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion 
.  .  .";  and 

Whereas  In  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics article  S3  unequivocally  provides  that 
"Freedom  of  conscience,  that  Is,  the  right  to  ' 
profess  any  religion  and  perform  religious 
rites  or  not  profess  any  religion,  and  to  con- 
duct atheistic  propaganda,  shall  be  recog- 
nized for  all  citizens  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Sodallst  Republics.  Incitement  <^  hoetUlty 
and  hatred  on  religious  grotinda  shall  be  pro- 
hibited"; and 

Whereas  not  Just  religioiu  or  civil  repres- 
sion but  the  genocide — the  absolute  physical 
extermination — of  both  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  Churches  in  a  nation  of 
over  fifty  mUUon  brutally  violates  the  basic 
civilized  rights  enunciated  above:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurring^ .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  in  the  name  of 
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human  rights  immediate  and  determined 
steps  to — 

( 1 )  call  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  to  permit  the 
concrete  resurrection  of  both  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  in  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  both  within  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  In 
Eastern  Europe;  and 

(3)  utilize  formal  and  informal  contacts 
with  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  offi- 
cials In  an  effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  in  places  of  both  churches 
that  their  own  constitution  provides  for;  and 

(3)  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  national 
and  international  religious  councils  the  na- 
ture of  this  outstanding  Stalinist  crime  and 
perpetuated  violation  of  basic  human  rights, 
with  an  appropriate  address  to  mobilization 
of  their  resources  toward  the  realization  of 
this  resolution's  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
for  us  here  in  the  Congress  to  remember, 
on  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  the  mil- 
Uons  of  people  still  in  the  Ukraine,  and 
their  national  compatriots  in  my  own 
nth  District  of  Illinois,  throughout  our 
Nation,  and  all  over  the  world  who  con- 
tinue to  cherish  the  hope  of  eventual 
independence  and  a  free  Ukraine.  These 
dauntless  people  desire  only  that  which 
is  the  right  of  all  peoples — a  nation  of 
their  own. 

Let  us,  therefore,  reafiSrm  our  beUef  in 
freedom  for  all  peoples  and  our  hope 
that  the  valiant  Ukrainians  shall  one  day 
again  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  In 
their  own  homeland  for  which  they  have 
courageously  struggled  for  so  long.* 


n  1530 

JUDGE  WEBSTER  AND  JUDGE 

WOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalzz)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  stressed  to  the  House  the  impera- 
tive and  absolutely  urgent  need  to  find 
the  person  or  persons  who  planned  and 
carried  out  the  coldblooded,  daylight 
murder  of  Judge  John  Wood.  This  event 
occurred  just  outside  the  home  of  Judge 
Wood,  and  it  was  clearly  well  planned. 
No  one  has  been  arrested  to  date,  despite 
months  of  diligent  effort  by  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  nature  of  this  crime  makes  it  a 
Federal  offense,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  put  enormous 
resources  into  its  effort  to  solve  the 
murder.  Some  of  those  efforts  were  de- 
scribed hi  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Director  of  the  FBI.  and  in  a  press  con- 
ference he  held  in  San  Antonio.  I  want 
to  share  these  reports  with  my  colleagues 
and  at  the  same  time  urge  that  the  FBI 
and  all  other  agencies  redouble  their 
efforts  to  clear  up  this  terrible  case,  an 
assault  on  the  very  roots  of  our  system 
of  law  and  Justice. 

rtuKKAi.  Brnnutr  of  iNvxsriGATioK, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  13. 1979 

Hon.  HXN>T  B.  OOITZAL,XZ, 

Hotwe  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxA*  CovawxaattAN  Oonzalkz:  On  Novem- 
ber 2ft-29,  1979,  I  visited  our  San  Antonio 
Field  Office.  I  was  accompanied  by  Assistant 


Director  Francis  M.  Mullen.  Jr.,  Criminal 
Investigative  Division.  We  were  afforded  a 
very  comprehensive  briefing  on  the  Kerr  and 
Wood  investigations  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  these  efforts  in  detail  with 
the  supervisors  and  the  17  Special  Agents 
who  are  working  fuU  time  on  the  case.  I  also 
reviewed  the  computer  program  designed 
to  Increase  our  analytical  effectiveneas. 
United  States  Attorney  Boyd  was  out  of  the 
city  but  Mr.  Mullen  caUed  on  the  office  and 
visited  the  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys 
working  on  the  case. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  investigation  has 
retained  its  momentum  and  the  dedication 
of  the  Agents  assigned  to  the  case.  There 
was  as  you  know  very  little  to  work  from 
initially.  No  eyewitnesses  to  the  shooting 
and  virtually  no  forensic  evidence  at  the 
crime  scene,  which  I  also  visited.  The  en- 
closed transcript  of  a  press  conference  which 
I  held  in  response  to  repeated  calls  and  in- 
quiries during  my  stay  in  San  Antonio  sets 
forth  what  I  have  been  able  to  say  pubUcly 
about  the  investigation. 

I  know  of  your  own  intense  interest  in  a 
resolution  of  this  case  and  wanted  you  to 
be  aware  of  the  efforts,  both  in  the  field  and 
at  Headquarters,  to  solve  It. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WnxxAM  H.  Wkbbtbx, 

Director. 

Dnacroa's  Pxxss  Contxbxncx,  San  Antonio, 

Txx.    (Pai,acio   Dm.   Rio   Hcton    Hotkl), 

Trttxsmt,  Novxmbeb  39,  1979 

Good  morning  gentlemen. 

I  was  detained  a  few  minutes — I  received 
a  call  of  some  interest,  which  wUl  be  of 
interest  to  you,  from  Washington.  The  Attor- 
ney General  has  annoimced  the  request  tor 
and  appointment  of  a  ^leclal  Prosecutor  In 
the  Hamilton  Jordan  case — ISi.  Arthur 
Christy,  an  attorney  in  New  York. 

I  am  In  San  Antonio  to  visit  the  field  of- 
fice and  to  have  an  on-site  briefing  of  the 
Investigation  in  the  assassination  of  Judge 
John  Wood  and  I  have  brought  with  me  As- 
sistant Director  Francis  MuUen  who  Is  in 
charge  of  our  Criminal  Investigations — Bud 
Mullen — and  I  have  no  prepared  statement 
this  morning.  This  was  a  convenient  time  for 
me  to  be  here;  it  also  coincides  with  the  6 
month  anniversary  of  the  shooting  of  Judge 
Wood.  This  was  not  planned  to  coincide 
but  It  did  happen  to  coincide.  The  FBI  is 
committed  to  the  solution  of  this  murder. 
I  want  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  squad 
that  is  working  full  time  and  has  been  work" 
ine  full  time  during  the  past  6  months  and 
will  continue  to  explore  all  available  leads. 
I  do  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
nreoared  to  make  any  announcements  of  any 
break-throughs.  This  is  a  slow,  tedious, 
meticulous  investigation,  as  is  often  the 
ca<e  in  planned  assassinations;  very  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  investigation  of  the 
disappearance  of  James  Hoffa. 

I  can  say  that  a  result  of  the  investigation 
we  expect  other  significant  criminal  proae- 
cutions  as  well  as  the  resolution  of  the  as- 
sassination of  John  Wood  and  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Assistant  United  States  At- 
torney Jim  Kerr. 

I  can  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the  inves- 
tigation to  date,  but  I  cannot  discuss  the 
specific  leads.  We  had  some  briefings  this 
morning,  some  briefings  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  I  will  be  back  again  this  afternoon  for 
more  detaUed  brieflnga  with  the  squad  and 
an  Inspection  of  the  crime  scene.  I  have  seen 
the  forensic  materials  that  have  been  devel- 
oped to  date.  It  is  a  very  oompUcated  case 
with  considerable  attention  placed  upon  the 
murder  Immediately  following — many,  many, 
literally  hundreds  of  individual  reported 
leads  which  had  to  be  sifted  through.  We 
have  interviewed  several  thousand  people — 


probably  more  than  we  interviewed  in  ttie 
Hoifa  ease.  We  can  measure  these,  in  part,  by 
the  303's,  as  we  call  them.  In  the  reports  of 
Investigation — we  have  over  3,000  of  those. 
These  do  not  include  the  negative  inter- 
views which  took  us  nowhere.  We  have  used 
the  most  modem  investigative  techniques 
that  are  available  to  us.  Every  piece  of  infor- 
mation, every  scrap  of  information,  every 
factual  data  has  been  entered  into  a  com- 
puter. There  are  currently  over  118X100  sepa- 
rate records  now  stored  in  the  computer 
which  are  now  in  the  process  of  analysis  and 
development  of  q>eciflc  leads  and  tbeoriea 
as  to  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood,  the  attempt- 
ed assassination  of  Jim  Kerr,  and  some  of 
the  resulting  investigations  of  thcae  individ- 
uals and  organizations  associated  with  the 
activities  involved. 

Now  with  that  kind  of  an  introduction,  ITl 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can 
about  the  Wood  assassination  or  any  subject 
relative  to  the  FBI  that  you  wish  to  ask  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Webster,  bow  close  do  you  feel  that 
you  actuaUy  are  to  an  arrest  in  this  case? 

A.  Are  you  talking  about  the  Wood  case? 

Q.  Tes.  air. 

A.  I  cant  give  you  any  Indication  of  that. 
I  dont  think  an  arrest  is  Inuninent.  The  nar- 
rowing process,  the  winnowing  process  con- 
tinues. There  are  recurring  new  develop- 
ments, some  of  which  are  encouraging,  aome 
of  which  have  been  encouraging  and  then 
prove  to  be  blind  aUeys.  But  there  have  been 
very  recent  indications  of  activity  that  I 
cant  talk  about  that  convince  me  that  the 
investigation  has  retained  Its  momentum  and 
wiU  retain  its  momentum.  I  can't  empbaslae 
strongly  enough  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  my  own  conunltment  here.  The  as- 
sault on  Federal  Officers  closely  associated 
with  the  administration  of  Justice  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  a  free  society.  We  have  had 
entirely  too  much  violence  in  this  country. 
The  prospect  of  terrorism— organizations 
dedicated  to  terrorist  activity  and  the  frontal 
assault  on  those  who  have  the  responsiblUty 
for  protecting  the  system  of  Justice  under 
which  we  operate,  caU  for  a  relentless  com- 
mitment to  which  this  organization,  the 
FBI,  Is  fully  dedicated. 

Q.  Judge  Webster,  you  said  that  you're 
convinced  that  the  investigation  has  re- 
gained momentum? 

A.  Retained  momentum. 

Q.  Retained  momentum.  Tet  yesterday, 
the  former  leader  of  the  Bandldo  Motorcycle 
Cnub  was  given  a  6-month  Federal  prison 
term  for  Federal  Firearms  Violations  and  for 
a  while  it  appeared  like  that  particular 
organization  was  being  looked  at  very  closely 
in  connection  with  the  investigation.  Can 
you  comment  on  that? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  comment  as  a  matter 
of  policy  on  on-going  investigations,  but  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  that  organi- 
zation's activities  and  individuals  within 
that  organization's  activities  that  wlU  com- 
mand on-going  attention  in  a  niunber  of 
ways  and  directions. 

This  Investigation.  I  think,  will  serve  the 
people  of  San  Antonio  and  the  people  of 
Texas  and  the  country  before  we  have  com- 
pleted it. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  your  blind  alleys 
though  on  this  investigation? 

A.  Not  reaUy.  No. 

Q.  What  happened  with  the  tlOO.OOO 
reward? 

A.  Yea.  It  has  been  continued  tintU  Sep- 
tember of  next  year. 
Q   Do  you  plan  to  Increase  the  amount? 

A.  There  are  other  funds  avaUable  pro- 
vided the  information  Is  accurate  and  leads 
to  arrest  and  conviction.  One  of  the  con- 
cerns that  we  have — I've  discussed  this  with 
the  Attorney  General — Is  that  many  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  activities  here  are  not 
too  impressed  with  what  would  otherwise  be 
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a  Tery  sizeable  amount  of  money.  We  expect 
In  other  ways  to  develop  leads  and  useful 
Information.  In  tbe  meantime  the  reward 
money  does  stand  and  we  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  the  public.  Any  iniformation  that  was 
overlooked  In  the  past  and  might  be  made 
available  to  us  today,  we  want  It. 

Q.  Are  we  supposed  to  say  that  it  Is  more 
than  tlOCOOO? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  more  than  that? 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  Not  specifying  a  certain  amount? 

A.  Some  of  the  sources  of  payment  do  not 
come  as  reward  money  but  as  money  that  I 
am  authorized  to  pay  for  confidential  Infor- 
mation, but  It  Is  substantial.  And  I  want  to 
also  thank  the  Police  Department  here.  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety,  we  have  received 
total  cooperation  from  all  law  enforcement 
units  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Lt.  Zook  is  on 
full-time  assignment  to  our  staff,  our  squad 
staff  here,  and  I  couldn't  be  more  pleased 
with  the  cooperation  we've  received. 

Q.  Judge  Webster,  last  week  In  a  series  of 
Interviews,  the  U.S.  Attorney,  Jamie  Boyd, 
said  be  knew  who  was  reqwnslble  for  both 
the,  well  that  the  same  people  were  respon- 
att>l«  for  both  the  Kerr  and  the  Wood  at- 
tack. Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  his  com- 
menta? 

A.  I  cant  oomznent  on  them — I  do  have 
some  thoughts  but  I  cant  oonunent  on  them. 
I  know  that  United  States  Attorney  Boyd  is 
very  anxious  to  see  this  resolved-  and  there 
Is  still  considerable  material  to  go  before 
the  Grand  Jury.  I  am  very  optimistic  that 
we  are  going  to  see  a  prosecutive  action  in 
the  foreseeable  future  on  at  least  one  of 
these  cases.  In  the  meantime  the  investiga- 
tions go  forward. 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  Boyd  or  any  of  his 
staff— do  you  plan  to? 

A.  I  have  not  met  with  Mr.  Boyd  here, 
hels  out  ot  town  today.  I  expect  that  I  will 
see  blm  in  Washington  on  one  of  his  trips 
back  to  the  advisory  Oommlttee  aa  United 
States  Attomejrs.  Those  here  In  the  office, 
Tony  Morrow,  who's  here,  the  Special  Agent 
in  Charge,  has  been  in  close  working  rela- 
tkxisblp  wltii  him — ^it's  been  a  coordinated 
effort. 

Q.  Judge  Webster,  exactly  how  this  Grand 
Jury  Investigation  helped  your  investigation. 
Has  It  been  that  fruitful? 

A.  Well,  there  are  two  kinds  of  end  pro- 
duota  from  the  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
and  that  la  significant  testimony  that  would 
not  have  been  available  to  us  in  the  form 
of  Interviews,  and  there  have  been  the  use 
of  the  Grand  Jury  to  eliminate  the  tender  of 
Information  which  proves  to  be  without 
foundation.  We  have  both  of  those. 

Q.  Has  it  helped  you? 

A.  Yes.  It  has  h^ped  us  but  we're  going 
to  need  more  of  it. 

Q.  Judge  Webster? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  dl^leased  with  Mr.  Boyd's, 
such  ptibllc  comments  from  him? 

A.  No.  I  tlilnk  that  that  la  up  to  the 
United  Staites  Attorney  to  give  you  whatever 
assessment  he  feels  he  can  give.  At  the 
present  time,  I  dont  think  I  would  do  any- 
thing more  than  add  needless  fuel  to  the 
fire  without  giving  you  any  information  if  I 
were  to  express  my  own  views  based  on  the 
information  that  has  been  supplied  to  us. 
The  best  thing  that  I  can  teU  you  U  that  the 
momentum  is  going  strong. 

Q.   Sir,   what  hss   tbe  investigation  cost 
thus  far? 
A.  Ooat? 
Q.  Yea. 

A.  That's  something  I  sometimes  know 
the  answer  to.  I  dont  have  a  dollar  flgiire 
for  you  but  we  started  with  between  40  and 
60  Agents  full-time  for  over  6  weeks.  At  all 
times  there  have  been  at  least  17  Special 
Agents  working  full-time — If  you  want   to 


multiply  the  salaries  of  Special  Agents  you 
see  sm  immediate  building  cost.  We  have  the 
computer  expense  and  other  types  of  ex- 
pense made  in  connection  with  Laboratory 
efforts  analyzing  the  slim  material  that  was 
at  tbe  scene — whatever  the  cost. 

Q.  Could  you  approximate  it  for  me 
please? 

A.  Oh,  I  can't  multiply  that  fast  in  my 
head.  It  is  a  significant  investigation  in 
terms  of  cost  but  it  is  more  significant  in 
terms  of  the  Issues  that  are  at  stake. 

Q.  Judge  Webster,  in  terms  of  those  Issues, 
the  drug  traffic,  the  organized  crime  forces 
in  Texas  have,  for  years,  enlisted  tbe  aid 
and  the  support  of  numerous  local  law  en- 
forcement and  public  officials. 

A.  Correct. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Judge  Wood's  as- 
sassination provided  you  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  in  and  do  a  full  court  press  and 
that  maybe  this  assassination  is  almost  in- 
cidental  to   your   other   investigations? 

A.  Well,  it  is  not  Incidental,  but  as  I  in- 
timated in  the  case  of  the  Hoffa  investiga- 
tion, the  fall  out  from  this  investigation 
will  well  serve  the  people  of  Texas.  The  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  under  Peter  Benslnger 
has  been  extremely  cooperative.  They  are 
most  anxious  to  make  a  contribution  based 
upon  their  knowledge  and  their  investiga- 
tions In  the  drug  field  here  and  they  have 
done  so.  State  agencies,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, have  been  outstanding.  When  we  axe 
through,  the  Investigations  of  lawless  sub- 
cultures and  organizations  will  represent  a 
major  contribution  to  safety  and  security  of 
the  people  of  Texas.  But  I  can't  call  it  In- 
cidental to  say  that  the  investigation  of 
Judge  Wood  Ifi  incidental.  The  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  an 
Article  III  Federal  Judge  has  been  assas- 
sinated calls  fOiT  effective  response. 

Q.  Judge,  you  made  comparisons  to  the 
Jimmy  Hoffa  case.  Is  there  any  chance  that 
the  results  might  be  the  same?  A  dead  end? 

A.  There  is  always  that  possibility. 

Q.  Are  you  confident  you  will  ultimately 
find  whoever  did  it? 

A.  We — There's  nothing  to  date  that  Indi- 
cates we  have  run  out  of  steam.  The  momen- 
tum is  going  and  I  do  have  confidence.  I 
don't  want  to  raise  levels  of  expectation  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  before  me  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  mdicates  an  imminent  break- 
through in  the  Wood  assassination,  but  I  do 
have  continuing  confidence  based  on  what 
we've  been  able  to  develop  to  date,  and  that 
will  be  our  posturee  for  a  long  time  to  come 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  solve  it. 


A  SLEDGE  HAMMER  AGAINST  GLASS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Coelho)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Carter's  response  to  Russia's  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  was  a  courageous  move.  His 
decision  has  my  support,  and  I  believe 
Congress  should  demonstrate  its  backing 
in  a  display  of  unity  against  this  act  of 
Soviet  aggression. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that 
we  concentrate  on  the  economic  effects  of 
the  grain  embargo.  While  the  admlnis- 
traticm  has  committed  itself  to  cushion- 
ing the  blow  from  the  sales  suspension, 
the  business  community  is  imderstand- 
ably  nervous. 

A  headline  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
last  week  read,  "Farmers  May  Pace  Even 
Tighter  Credit  Because  of  Embargo."  The 
survival  of  the  farmer  aside,  there  are 
truckers  and  processors  and  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  who  must  bear  the 


brunt  of  this  action.  One  industry  ana- 
lyst prepared  us  for  the  worst,  I  think, 
when  he  described  the  multiplier  effect 
of  the  grain  embargo  as  having  the  force 
"of  a  sledge  hammer  against  glass." 

When  I  sit  with  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  for  its  hearings  on  this  matter 
next  week,  the  President  will  know  we 
stand  behind  him.  But  it  is  our  job  to  be 
certain  that  the  only  ones  to  suffer  from 
his  decision  are  officials  of  the  Kremlin, 
who  are  responsible  for  this  in  the  first 
place.* 

THE  STATE  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  cur- 
rent state  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  Helsinki  accords  guarantee  the 
right  to  emigrate  and  the  reunification 
of  separated  families.  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  of  the  original  signers  of  this 
document,  has  failed  to  abide  by  its  pro- 
visions— Soviet  Jewish  families  are  con- 
tinually harassed  and  denied  their  right 
to  emigrate.  On  this  occasion,  2  days 
after  the  32d  birthday  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  we  are  reminded  of  those 
who,  like  him,  speak  out  in  defense  of 
their  basic  human  rights  and  are  targets 
of  the  greatest  oppression.  For  2*^ 
years  Anatoly  has  been  unjustly  Im- 
prisoned, denied  rights  to  which  other 
prisoners  are  entitled,  and  is  being  with- 
held needed  medical  attention. 

The  situation  of  the  Soviet  Jew  today 
is  an  unpredictable  one.  Those  who  have 
applied  for  exist  visas  are  subject  to 
loss  of  jobs,  separation  of  families,  and 
continual  harrassment  simply  because 
they  are  asserting  rights  which  have 
been  guaranteed  them.  Recently  emigra- 
tion has  increased  slightly,  but  this  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  number  still  await- 
ing permission  to  leave.  Of  the  many 
cases  our  office  handles,  only  a  very 
small  number  of  those  wishing  to 
emigrate  have  been  allowed  to  do  so 
while  others  have  been  waiting  for  as 
long  as  9  years. 

Unfortuiiately,  this  picture  shows  no 
signs  of  improving.  Instead,  it  appears 
that  these  practices  are  increasing.  As 
part  of  its  preparation  for  the  1980 
Olympics,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
conducting  a  campaign  to  "cleanse" 
Moscow  and  other  cities  of  "undesirable 
elements"  which  include  Jews  and  other 
religious  and  political  dissidents.  If  the 
Olympic  Games  are  held  in  Moscow, 
many  Soviet  Jews  may  face  the  possibili- 
ty of  spending  their  simimers  in  prison 
or  labor  camps  to  prevent  contact  with 
Western  visitors. 

In  1978  I  advocated  removing  the 
Olympic  site  from  Moscow  and  cospon- 
sored  a  resolution  calling  for  this  actiMi. 
Now,  due  to  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghan- 
istan, the  issue  of  the  Olympics  has  again 
arisen.  I  support  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  removing  the  games  frcna 
Moscow  or,  if  necessary,  a  U.S.  boycott  of 
the  games.  The  Olympic  Games  should 
not  take  place  In  an  atmosphere  which 
would  make  a  mockery  of  its  Ideals  of 
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intemati(Hial    cooperation,    sportsman- 
ship and  human  rights. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  a  new  decade,  we 
would  like  to  see  a  brighter  outlook  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Sadly,  their  position  shows 
few  signs  of  change  for  the  better.  We 
must  continue  to  work  diligently  on  be- 
h&il  of  these  people  and  assure  them  that 
they  are  not  forgotten.* 


A  TRAVESTY  OP  JUSTICE: 
ANATOLY   SHCHARANSKY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frmn  New  Yoi^  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  %>eaker,  at  this 
very  moment  somewhere  in  a  Russian 
prison,  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a  weak- 
ened human  being,  remains  imprisoned, 
desperately  in  need  of  medical  attention 
which  even  the  most  primitive  of  socie- 
ties would  furnish.  On  January  20,  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  spent  his  32d  birthday 
in  a  prison  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
his  loved  ones.  For  most  of  us,  our  birth- 
days are  usually  occasions  of  great  joy 
and  hope.  Unfortunately  for  Anatoly  his 
was  just  1  more  day  of  loneliness  and 
despair.  Despite  the  vehement  protests 
of  governments  and  people  the  world 
over  he  remains  hostage  to  a  nation  that 
refuses  to  acknowledge  his  God-given 
right  to  freedran.  More  specifically,  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  like  many  Jew- 
ish people  residing  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
wishes  to  leave,  to  travel  to  other  nations 
that  would  honor  and  respect  his  desire 
to  practice  being  a  Jew,  and  most  im- 
portantly, a  human  being.  Time  and  time 
again,  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  a 
blatant  disregard  for  human  rights  em- 
bodied in  constitutions  and  accords 
throughout  the  world.  Time  and  time 
again,  the  Russian  Government  has  re- 
fused to  honor  the  agreements  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  particularly  in  regard 
to  those  seddng  to  emigrate.  He  is  but 
one  of  coimtless  Soviet  Jews  who  desire 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  but  caimot.  "Rie 
Soviet  Union  says  they  are  a  danger  to 
the  state  if  released. 

Why  is  Anatoly  Shcharansky  impris- 
oned? According  to  the  Soviet  Union  he 
committed  treason  and  slander  against 
the  state.  But  most  legal  experts  agree 
that  his  trial,  if  you  could  call  it  that, 
was  a  mockery  of  justice,  even  by  Soviet 
standards.  His  conviction  was  based  on 
the  poorest  of  evidence  available,  with 
even  the  legal  rights  of  the  Soviet  citi- 
zen disregarded.  His  day  in  court  only 
showed  the  world  how  oppressive  and 
one-sided  the  Soviet  system  of  justice 
can  be.  He  was  not  imprisoned  because  he 
had  committed  treason  and  slander,  but 
because  he  chose  to  speak  out  against 
the  repressive  policies  that  characterize 
the  Soviet  Union's  opinion  toward  Jews. 
He  chose  to  speak  out  against  a  nation 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  very 
basics  of  human  existence,  the  right  to 
self-respect,  liberty,  and  expression  in 
opposition  to  oppression.  The  sentence 
by  the  court  of  a  man  so  ill  in  health  as 
he,  was  not  a  priscm  sentence,  it  was  a 
death  sentence.  It  cast  a  death  knell  to 
him  and  all  the  other  Jews  in  the  Soviet 


Union  who  wish  to  emigrate  from  a  na- 
tion which  views  freedom  as  something 
available  to  only  a  few. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  awaits  his 
chance  to  be  free.  His  only  source  of 
strength  and  hope  is  his  dream  that 
somewhere  in  the  free  world  people  pray 
for  is  release.  If  we  turn  our  iKicks  on 
him  and  the  coimtless  others,  we  will  be 
shattering  it.  The  poet  Langston  Hughes 
once  said,  "Hold  fast  to  dreams,  for  when 
dreams  die  life  is  a  broken  winged  bird 
that  cannot  fiy."  We  must  continue  to 
work  so  that  his  dream  of  freedom  may 
someday  be  realized.* 


cxxvi- 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Nkal)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting to  the  House  today  a  notification 
from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  on 
proposed  financing  to  make  possible  the 
sale  of  15  new  Boeing  jet  aircraft  valued 
at  $669.7  million  to  Alitalia  of  Italy. 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  di- 
rect credit  of  $360,072,000  and  to  guar- 
antee a  $100  million  loan  from  the  Pri- 
vate Export  Financing  Corporation 
(PEPCO)  for  the  InsUtuto  Mobiliare 
Italiano  (IMI),  an  Italian  Government 
economic  development  agency.  IMI  will 
provide  matching  financing  to  Alitalia  to 
enable  the  government-owned  airline  to 
purchase  the  aircraft. 

Alitalia  proposes  to  buy  nine  new  Boe- 
ing 747  jet  aircraft,  six  new  Boeing  727- 
200  aircraft  and  related  spare  engines 
and  parts.  The  total  value  of  the  planes 
would  be  $669,735,000. 

This  notification  has  been  referred  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Sul»committee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Section  2(b)  (3)  (i)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  requires 
the  Bank  to  notify  the  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  financial  guarantees  or 
combinations  thereof  of  $100  millicm  or 
more.  Unless  Congress  determines  other- 
wise, the  Eximbank  may  give  final  ap- 
proval to  the  transaction  after  25  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  corre- 
spondence from  the  Eximbank  explain- 
ing the  terms  and  details  of  the  Alitalia 
transaction.  I  would  welcome  any  com- 
ments or  questions  my  colleagues  might 
have  about  this  proposed  financing  ar- 
rangement. 

The  material  follows: 

EXPOBT-IMPOBT   BaHK    OP   THX 

Unitxd  Statu, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  19,  1979. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Nxai., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mx.  CRAiufAN:  In  accordance  with 
Section    3(b)  (3)  (1)    of    the    Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  an   application   currently   pending   con- 
sideration by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the  lib- 


erty of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

JoHH  L.  Moon.  Jr. 

EXPOKT-lMFCWr  Bamx  ot  tbm 

VtrrrwB  Staxib, 
Wathin0on,  DX!. 
Speaker  or  tke  House  or  RxpsmBrTATiVBa, 
The  Speakers  Boom, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbax  tlE.  Speakxk:  Pursoant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)(1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  reelect  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing transaction  Involving  U.S.  emorts  to 
Italy:  ^^ 

A.   DBSCBIPTIOK   OF  nUHSACTXOir 

1.  Purpose 
Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  direct 
credit  of  t360.072,000  and  a  financial  guar- 
antee of  a  loan  by  the  Private  Export  Financ- 
ing Corporation  (PEFCO)  of  $100,000,000  to 
Instituto  Mobiliare  Italiano  (IMI).  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Exlmbaoik  financing  is  to  facili- 
tate the  purchase  in  the  United  States  by 
Alitalia  of  nine  new  Boeing  747  Jet  aircraft 
and  six  new  Boeing  727-200  jet  aircraft  ^nit 
related  spare  engines  and  parts.  Tbe  total 
U.S.  export  value  for  -chls  transaction  is 
estimated  to  be  $669,736,000. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 

(a)  Tnstituto  Mobiliare  Italiano:  IMI  was 
established  in  1931  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  aaststlng  in  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  the  Ital- 
ian economy  by  engaging  in  general  credit 
and  financial  operations.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment through  various  agendas,  owns 
72%  of  IMI's  capiUl  stock.  IMI  will  be  the 
obUgor  for  tbe  lerimh^nir  fluAncing  and  will 
provide  matching  financing  to  Aiit^^nn  to 
enable  it  to  purchase  the  aircraft. 

(b)  AliUlU:  AUtalia  is  tbe  commercial 
air  carrier  of  Italy  and  is  wholly-owned  by 
the  Government  of  Italy.  Bstabllahed  in 
1946,  Alitalia  currently  flies  an  extensive 
international  and  domestic  route  system. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
Tbe  principal  goods  to  be  exported  team 
the  United  States  are  16  commercial  jet  air- 
craft to  be  used  by  AlltalU  for  its  worldwide 
and  domestic  routes.  Tbe  airframes  for  the 
727's  and  747'B  will  be  manufactured  in 
the  Seattle  Renton-Bverett  area  by  tbe 
Boeing  Company  of  Seattle.  Washington.  Tbe 
engines  for  the  727's  will  be  manufact\ired 
by  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  Group  of 
United  Technologies  Ck>rporatlon  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut  and  the  engines  for  tbe 
74Ts  will  be  manufactured  by  tbe  General 
Electric  Company  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  ad- 
dition, other  U.S.  firms  will  fumiab  spare 
parta. 

B.  EZFLAMATiOK  OP  xxxmAmc  pntAXcnro 
1.  Reasons 

The  Eximbank  financing  support  of  $460,- 
072,000  will  facUitate  tbe  export  of  $660,- 
736,000  of  United  States  goods.  Sales,  profits 
and  employment  for  U.S.  aircraft  manu- 
facturers and  their  suboontractora  are  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  exports.  Through  1990, 
aircraft  purchases  by  foreign  airlines  are 
expected  to  account  for  approximately  40 
percent  of  total  U.S.  aircraft  sales.  Exlm- 
bank's  financial  support  for  exports  of  UJS. 
aircraft  has  assisted  U.S.  aircraft  manu- 
facturers In  obtaining  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  world  market  for  commercial  Jet 
aircraft. 

Tbe  export  of  tbe  16  commercial  jet  air- 
craft which  are  the  subject  of  this  letter 
will  have  been  achieved  in  the  face  of 
strong  competition  from  the  A-300  jet  air- 
craft manufactured  by  Airbus  Industrie.  The 
route  structures  served  by  Alitalia  include 
substantial  travel  volume  to  Africa,  tbe  Mid- 
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die  But  And  South  Aalm  where  »Item»tlve 
connecting  stops  can  be  adjiuted  to  the 
rmnge*  of  A-300  or  747  aircraft.  The  A-300 
waa  determined  by  Alitalia  to  be  technically 
and  economically  competitive  with  the  747 
to  meet  thoae  altuatlona.  The  747.  unlike  the 
A-300.  alao  can  aerre  long  trans-oceanic 
routes  but  Alitalia  already  has  747  aircraft 
being  \ieed  for  that  purpose.  To  be  com- 
petitive Airbus  arranged  special  financing 
with  support  by  the  Oovemments  of  Prance 
and  Oermany.  Adequate,  comparable  financ- 
ing from  U.S.  sources  was  necessary  to  ofTset 
the  A-900  financing  and  to  enable  Alitalia 
to  proceed  at  this  time  with  a  purchase  of 
this  magnitude.  Otherwise  a  smaller  pur- 
chaae  may  have  been  selected  from  Airbus. 
with  resulting  loss  of  economic  and  employ- 
ment benefits  to  the  United  States.  The 
BUmbank  financing,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  been  a  decisive  factor  In  winning  this 
sale  for  the  VS.  suppliers. 

Boeing  estimates  that  the  export  of  the 
fifteen  aircraft  will  provide  18  million  man- 
hotiTB  of  work  for  Boeing  and  its  subcon- 
tractors. Additional  benefits  which  will  flow 
to  the  United  States  from  the  transaction 
Include  slaeable  follow-on  exports  of  spare 
parts,  ground  support  and  other  related 
equipment. 

2.  TTie  fijumctng  plan 


Percentite 

o«U.S. 

costs 


ToW 


Cash  payment. 

PEFCO  Kruncini  (wilh  in  Exim- 

bank  luarantia) 

Eximbank  cndit 

TaM 


3L3  1209,663,000 

14.9  100,000,000 

53.8  360,072,000 

100.0  669.735,000 


(a)  Charges:  The  aggregate  costs  of  the 
financing  extended  by  Exlmbank  under  its 
credit  and  guarantee  will  be  8.75  percent  per 
annum,  payable  semiannually.  A  commit- 
ment fee  of  <4  of  1  percent  per  annum  will 
alao  be  charged  on  the  undisbursed  portion 
of  the  Bxlmbank  Credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms:  The  financing  for 
the  aircraft  will  be  repaid  in  five  schedules 
of  20  semiannual  installments  beginning  six 
months  after  the  midpoint  of  delivery  of  each 
of  five  groups  of  aircraft.  PEFCO  would  be 
repaid  from  the  earlier  maturities  and  Exim- 
bank  from  the  latter  maturities.  Details  of 
each  schedule  are  as  fellows : 

Midpoint  of  Aircraft  Delivery  and 
Plrst  Repayment  Date 

Oroup  I  (3 — 7a7's) :  March,  1880;  Septem- 
ber 15.  1980. 

Oroup  n  (»— 727's):  June.  1981;  Decem- 
ber 15.  1981. 

Oroup  in  (3 — 747's) :  December.  1980;  June 
15.  1981. 

Oroup  IV  (3 — 747's)  :  September,  1981; 
March  IS.  1982. 

Oroup  V  (3 — 747'8) :  January,  1982;  Au- 
gust 15.  1982. 

Otoup  V  (3 — 747's)  :  January.  1982;  Au- 
gust 15.  1982. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  information 
on  Exlmbank  Activity  in  and  economic  data 
on  the  country  involved  in  this  transaction. 
ancerely. 

JOHK  L.  MOOBK,  Jr. 
EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN   ITALY  (AS  OF  OCT.  31,  1979) 
Outstanding       Undisbursad 


Dtiactloani Jl«8,559,022. 15  12,488.231.85 

CFF  loans 53,988.85  1,510.536.00 

Financial  luarintaes 6.499,144.03  0 

Bank  nurantaas  and  otiiar.  1, 887, 015. 36  6, 127. 146. 32 
Intaraoca: 

Madiumtarm ._  3,313.594.03  11,038,501.14 

Shorttarai 78,224,096.38  0 

Total  for  Italy 278,538,860.80  21.164,415.31 


Defaults  and  Reschedulings 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  l)een  no 
defaults  or  rescheduling  of  Export -Import 
Bank  direct  credits  for  U.S.  export  sales  In 
Italy. 

Economic  Data:  Italy 

Area:   116.224  square  miles. 

Population:  66.7  million  (1978). 

Population  Density :  488  per  square  mile. 

Population  Growth  Rate:  0.6%  (1973- 
1978). 

Parcant 


Oiiiln  of  GOP  (1977): 

Agriculture 

7  6 

Industry 

34  7 

Construction _ 

Private  services 

7.7 
35  3 

Public  administration 

11  2 

Import  duties 

3  7 

Total.. 

100  0 

Expenditure  o(  GDP  (1978): 

Private  consumption 

63  2 

Goveinment  consumption 

Capital  formation 

16.4 
18  8 

Increase  in  stocks 

8 

Net  exports 

7 

Total 

100.0 

1976       1977 


1979 

esti- 

1978     mate 


GNP  data: 

Nominal     (billions     of 

U.S.  dollars) 187 

Rate    of    real    chanfo 

(percent) 5.9 

Fiscal  and  monetary  data: 
Government  deficit  (bil- 
lions of  U.S.  dollars). .      17.7 
Deficit  as  share  of  GNP 

(percent) .       9.4 

Increase  in  money  sup- 
ply (Mz)  (percent)....      19.0 
Price  data  (period  averages) 
(percent): 
Consumer   Price   Index 

increase 16.8 

Wholesale    price   index 

increases 23.8 

Labor  data  (period  averages) 
(percent): 
Minimum  wage  increases.      20. 9 

Unemployment 3.7 

External    financial    position 

(yearend)  (billions  of  U.S. 

dollars): 

Medium  and  long  term 

debt  outstanding. 

Claims  on  foreigners 

Net  medium  and  long 
term 

Balance  of  payments  (billions 
of  U.S.  dollars): 

Exports  (f.o.b.) 

Imports  (f.o.b.) 

Trade  balanca 

Net  services 

Transfers 

Current  account  bal- 
ance  

Net  capital  flows 

Overall  balance -{-1.5 

Reserves   (billions   of   U.S. 
dollars): 
Foreign   exchange  (ex- 
cluding gold) 3.3 

Gold  (national  valuation, 
15  percent  below 
marketprice) 9.3 


215 

260 

360 

2.0 

2.6 

4.3 

25.5 

40.2 

48.7 

12.1 

15.5 

13.5 

21.6 

26.6 

25.0 

17.0 

12.1 

15.3 

16.6 

8.4 

15.1 

27.3 
7.1 

16.5 
7.2 

17.1 
7.6 

NA 
NA 

10.8 
15.3 

20.7 
20.2 

NA 
NA 

NA 

-5.5 

-.5 

NA 

36.8 

-41.1 

44.8 
-44.9 

55.5 
-52.6 

NA 
NA 

-4.3 

-.1 

+3.4 

-.8 

+2.9 

-1.8 

NA 
NA 

-2.9 

+4.4 

+2.5 
+3.5 

tJ 

+2.0 
NA 

+6.0     -I-6.6 


NA 


8.1        U.  1      18.6 
11.3        14.3      20.1 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  pre- 
viously scheduled  appointments  in  the 
16th  District  of  Texas,  I  was  unable  to  be 
on  the  House  floor  for  several  recorded 
votes  that  were  taken  prior  to  adjourn- 


ment of  the  1st  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  747  (December  19, 
1979) ,  adoption  of  conference  report  on 
S.  673  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
"yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  748  (December  19, 
1979),  adoption  of  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3875  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity, and  neighborhood  development 
and  preservation,  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  749  (December  19, 
1979) ,  amendment  to  H.R.  2585  that  pro- 
hibits use  of  funds  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  endorse  or  administer 
any  standard  or  regulation  which  re- 
quires any  passenger  car  to  be  equipped 
with  an  occupant  restraint  system  unless 
the  regulation  permits  the  purchaser  to 
select  any  occupant  restraint  system  that 
meets  Federal  requirements,  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  750  (December  19, 
1979),  passage  of  bill,  H.R.  3927,  to 
amend  the  National  Visitor  Center  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1968,  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  751  (December  19, 
1979),  passage  of  bill,  H.R.  5295,  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  make  the  monthly  earnings  test  avail- 
able in  limited  circumstances  in  the  case 
of  certain  beneficiaries,  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  752  (December  20, 
1979),  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 467  making  an  urgent  appropriation 
for  admmistrative  expenses  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  guarantee  program,  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979,  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  753  (December  20, 
1979),  adoption  of  House  Resolution  511 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2440,  to 
repeal  the  prohibition  against  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  discretionary  funds 
under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  754  (December  20, 
1979) ,  adoption  of  House  Resolution  512 
condemning  the  use  of  chemical  agents 
in  Indochina,  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  755  (December  20, 
1979) ,  passage  of  HJl.  2816  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  re- 
vise the  procedures  for  the  admission  of 
refugees,  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  757  (December  20, 
1979),  motion  to  limit  general  debate  on 
bill  to  disapprove  the  location  of  Chan- 
ceries Amendment  Act  of  1979  (H.  Con. 
Res.  228),  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  758  (December  20. 
1979),  adoption  of  conference  report  on 
HJl.  5680  to  autliorize  loan  guarantees 
to  Chrysler  Corp.,  "no."» 


WHITE   HOUSE   CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
January  13-17,  1980.  after  57  State  and 
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regltmal  meetings  attended  by  20,000  in- 
dividuals 1,573  delegates  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business. 

The  Conference  was  divided  into  12 
areas  and  worlcshops  were  held  in  each: 
Capital  formation  and  retention,  minor- 
ity business  develc^ment,  innovaticHi  and 
technology,  inflation,  veterans  in  busi- 
ness, Pederal  procurement,  energy;  wtxn- 
en  in  business.  Government  regulations 
and  paperwork,  economic  policy  and 
Government  programs,  international 
trade,  and  education,  training  and  assist- 
ance. 

Each  delegate  attended  2  of  the  12 
workshops  and  5  recommendations 
were  selected  by  those  attending  each 
workshop. 

Finally,  the  last  day  of  the  Conference 
some  1.302  delegates  voted  for  15  of  these 
60  recommendations  as  being  priority 
items. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  will  be 
examining  all  of  these  recommendaticsis 
in  detail  and  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  I  am  attaching  those  15  pri- 
ority recommendations: 
PsioETTT  Recommendations  of  WnrrE  House 

CONTEBENCE  ON  SMAIX  BUSINESS 

1.  Replace  the  present  corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  schedules  with  more  grad- 
uated rate  scales,  specifying  the  graduated 
corporate  tax  scale  up  to  tSOQ.OQO. 

3.  Adopt  a  simplified  accelerated  capital 
coat  recovery  system  to  replace  the  present 
complex  Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR) 
regulations,  with  provisions  such  as  (A)  im- 
mediately expensing  capital  costs  less  than  a 
specified  amount,  (B)  immediately  expens- 
ing government  mandated  capital  costs,  and 
(C)  the  creation  of  a  maximum  annual  bene- 
fit that  may  be  derived  from  the  system. 

3.  Balance  the  Federal  Budget  by  statute 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1981  by  limiting  total  Federal 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  GNP.  com- 
mencing with  20  percent  and  declining  to 
16  percent. 

4.  Revise  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the  tax 
burden  on  family -owned  businesses  and  en- 
courage the  continuity  of  family  ownership. 

5.  Congress  shall  exercise  its  oversight 
function  with  the  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Ol&ce.  instituting  sunset  reviews 
of  all  laws,  regulations,  and  agencies.  tx>  en- 
sure that  none  exceeds  original  congressional 
intent.  Sunset  reviews,  in  an  t^pn^riate 
time  frame  (not  less  than  every  five  years) 
should  include  economic  impact  analysis  and 
proposed  agency  budget  reductions,  leading 
to  re-enactment  of  etw;b  agency's  enabling 
legislation  to  permit  its  continued  existence, 
or  to  reduce  its  size  and  cost. 

(A)  Estatbllsh  a  Regulatory  Review  Board 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  Congress  and  small  btislness 
owners,  with  responsibUity  for  Impact  state- 
ments and  cost  controls. 

(B)  C^ongress  shall  exercise  line-item  veto 
over  regulations  within  a  specified  time 
through  congressional  oversight  committees, 
with  one-houae  fiora-  vote. 

e.  Support  and  urge  passage  of  S.  1860,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Act  of  197B,  and 
companion  bUl  H.R.  5607.  as  presently  drafted 
with  flexibility  for  minor  future  amendments, 
covering:  small  business  research  and  devel- 
opment set-asides;  small  business  Innovation 
and  research  programs  (as  already  encom- 
passed by  H.R.  5126  and  S.  1074);  patents  re- 
tention; amendments  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Codt;  and  regulatory  flexibility. 

7.  Provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  initial  in- 
vestment in  a  small  business,  and  permit  de- 
ferral of  taxes  for  roll -overs  of  Investments 
aHectlng  small  busmessee. 


8.  Reform  the  Social  Security  System  by  In- 
cluding, where  constitutionally  poHlble,  all 
public  and  private  sector  nnployeea  as  con- 
tributors and  mcMv  closely  tie  benefits  to  c(m- 
trlbutlona  to  move  the  system  toward  actu- 
arial aotindneaa.  Limit  benefits  to  the  original 
old-age  and  BvirvlvorB  beneflts.  Freeze  the  tax 
base  and  tax  rate  at  the  January  1980  level. 
Eliminate  double  dipping. 

9.  Provide  tax  incentives  in  the  form  of  a 
new  security  called  a  Small  Business  Parti- 
cipating Debenture  (8BPD)  to  provide  a 
source  of  capital  for  small  businesses. 

10.  The  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be  main- 
tained, reinforced  and  expanded  so  that  ac- 
tivity be  not  less  thaoi  5  percent  of  the  SBA 
salary  and  expense  budget.  The  legislative 
mission  of  Advocacy  must  be  considered  the 
number  one  priority  of  SBA  and  the  Office 
of  Advocacy.  The  Independence  of  that  func- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be  pro- 
tected so  that  It  may  continue  to  have' the 
confidence  of  the  small  business  community. 
SBA's  Advocacy  budget  should  be  devoted  to 
economic  research  and  analysis,  as  well  as 
small  business  advocacy.  Small  business  ad- 
vocates, under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
SBA  Office  of  Advocacy,  shall  be  assigned  to 
OMB.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Treasury.  In- 
ternational Trade  Policy  Committee  and 
other  regulatory  agencies. 

11.  Private  lending  institutions  should  be 
required  to  provide  equal  access  to  commer- 
cial credit  for  women  in  business.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  establish  record 
keeping  requirements  for  commercial  loans 
to  women  which  will  permit  effective  moni- 
toring of  performance  under  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act.  The  SmaU  Biislness  Ad- 
ministration should  make  bank  certification 
available  to  as  many  commercial  banks  and 
other  lenders  as  possible  and  establish  tar- 
gets for  increasing  the  dollar  volume  of  loans 
made  to  minority-owned  and  women-owned 
businesses,  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  recerti- 
flcatlon. 

12.  Small  business  should  be  eligible  for 
magistrate  review  of  agency  civil  penalties, 
and  reimbursed  for  court  costs,  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  and  damaiges  from  adminis- 
trative action,  if  successful  in  civU  disputes 
with  the  Federal  Government,  Including 
IRS. 

(A)  Such  coets  and  fees  to  come  from  the 
operating  budget  of  the  agency. 

(B)  Magistrates  will  be  appointed  and  be 
responsible  to  the  Judges  in  each  Federal 
Judicial  District. 

(C)  With  burden  of  proof  on  the  agency 
to  defend  its  action. 

13.  Revise  minimum  wage  standarda  by 
freezing  standards  at  January,  1980  levels 
and  establishing  a  two-tier  minlmimi  wage 
by  exempting  teenagers,  seasonal  workers 
and  part-time  workers. 

14.  The  President,  by  Executive  Order,  and 
Congress,  by  legislation,  shall  establish  man- 
datory goals  for  all  Federal  procurements  and 
Federal  ftmds  or  grants  to  states,  locaUtlea, 
and  public  and  private  Institutions,  on  a 
contract-by-contract  or  agency-wide  basis 
for  small  businesses  (35  percent) ;  minority - 
owned  (Black,  Hispanic,  NaUve  American, 
Asian  Pacific  American,  and  other  racljj 
minorities)  buslneeaes  (15  percent);  and 
women  in  bvtsiness  (10  percent). 

15.  Require  that  all  government  agencies 
which  develop  fiscal,  monetary,  legislative 
and  regulatory  policies/practices  shall  sub- 
mit small  business  "economic  Impact"  state- 
ments that  require  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  Identify  the  anticipated  benefits  and  to 
Justify  the  costs  of  Federal  regulatory  re- 
quirements to  small  business.  In  addition, 
all  regulatory  poUcles  shall  be  subject  to 
sunset  provisions  to  be  reviewed  every  6 
years  in  order  to  insure  that  only  cost  effec- 
tive regulations  shall  be  maintained  and  re- 
tained in  the  f  uttire.0 


FRANK  SINATRA.  THE  ORKATEa3T 
ENTERTAINER,  BRIN08  HAPPI- 
NESS TO  MILLIONS 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  heart 
of  my  ctMigressional  district.  In  Palm 
Springs,  there  is  a  new  wing  of  the  Desert 
Hospital  about  to  be  dedicated,  and  its 
existence  is  largely  credited  to  the  help 
of  my  constituent.  Frank  Sinatra.  In 
Las  Vegas,  in  front  of  Caesars  Palace, 
there  is  a  foimtain  dedicated  to  Mr! 
Sinatra,  and  all  the  "coins  in  tbe  foun- 
tain" are  giv«i  to  the  John  Wayne  Me- 
morial Cancer  Fotmdation  at  UCLA. 
There  is  a  Brotherhood  Youth  Center  in 
Nazareth,  in  the  country  of  Israel,  irtiich 
cares  for  orphans  without  distinction  of 
origin,  religicm.  or  nationality.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  monuments  of  the  great 
work  of  this  great  man  whose  contribu- 
tions to  mankind  have  been  coimtless. 

Francis  A.  Sinatra  is  best  known  for 
his  musical  talmts.  He  is  the  greatest 
entertainer  in  tiie  world.  He  has  brought 
happiness  to  millions  of  people  for 
decades. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  sustain  a  note 
as  long  as  Frank.  Sometimes,  I  think^  he 
can  sing  an  entire  song  without  t^ung  a 
breath.  One  wag  suggested  he  has  gills. 

His  unequaled  way  with  lyric  and  his 
consummate  musical  talents  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  hearts  of  all  in  the 
music  business  as  a  composer  and  a 
singer.  Mr.  Sinatra's  lifetime  dedication 
to  tiie  high  standards  of  entertainment 
does  not  end  with  a  song.  Who  will  ever 
forget  his  oscar  winning  role  in  the  film 
classic,  "From  Here  to  Eternity.'  These 
high  accomplishments  exemplify  his  en- 
tire career. 

On  stage  and  camera  he  carries  with 
him  something  of  the  dangerous  glamour 
of  a  great  bandit  chieftain.  However, 
there  is  another  side  of  this  epic  hero. 
A.  song  by  Sinatra  is  a  page  from  the 
autobiograidiy  of  a  man  who  has  been 
there — "all  the  way" — and  back;  a  song 
of  dedication  and  unselfish  efforts  over 
the  years  which  have  raised  literally 
millions  of  dollars  for  care  of  the  imder- 
privileged  of  the  world.  He  is  often 
thought  of  in  the  same  light  as  many  of 
the  world's  greatest:  Helen  Keller.  Jonas 
Salk,  Winston  Churchill,  General  George 
Marshall,  and  Father  Flanagan  of  Boys 
Town.  To  Frank,  it  is  people  who  count, 
and  he  truly  cares. 

Mr.  Sinatra  is  affectionately  known  as 
"Ole  Blue  Eyes,"  this  is  a  warm  reminder 
of  the  very  human  side  of  this  giant. 
He  is  loved  and  gives  love  in  return. 
We  are  c(»istantly  reminded  of  his  many 
well-known  efforts  on  behalf  of  others: 
The  cancer  fund,  hospital  drives,  the  list 
goes  on  forever.  But  few  know  of  'Ole 
Blue  Eyes"  giving  so  much  of  himself  to 
individual  people:  A  waitress  and  her  son 
with  no  place  to  live,  a  poor  family  with 
no  money  at  Christmas  time.  He  is  never 
too  busy  to  resptmd  to  the  real  needs  of 
one  human  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  recog- 
nize such  an  exquisite  man.  whose  gra- 
ciousness  has  touched  all  our  lives.  As 
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America's  No.  1  entertainer  and  philan- 
thropist, he  has  brought  a  song  and  a 
smile  to  the  heart  of  a  world  that  so 
needs  to  smile. 

Frank  Sinatra  is  the  No.  1  constituent 
of  the  37th  Congressional  District  of 
California.  In  closing  I  am  reminded  of 
words  written  nearly  500  years  ago  by 
William  Shaicespeare :  "The  elements  are 
so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand 
up  and  say  to  all  the  world.  "This  is  a 
man.' " 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  CITIES 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  during  this  new  decade. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  shall  be  speaking 
before  this  body  during  this  decade.  As 
the  decade  begins,  the  possibilities  for  the 
collective  energy  of  our  Nation  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  urban  Americans  have 
never  been  greater.  At  the  same  time,  the 
decade  begins  with  many  of  these  Amer- 
icans confronting  a  despair  which  has 
rarely  been  more  acute. 

Tomorrow  evening,  in  this  distin- 
giiished  room.  President  Carter  will 
speak  at  length  about  the  state  of  the 
Union.  Today,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  to  this  Congress  about  the  state 
of  the  cities. 

I  represent  the  people  of  the  South 
Bronx  before  the  other  representatives 
of  Uie  people  of  this  Nation.  Others  here 
represent  the  people  of  the  barrio,  the 
people  of  the  south  side,  the  people  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  the  people  of  Watts, 
the  people  of  Roxbury.  Also  here  are  the 
representatives  of  the  pecHile  of  Svaa- 
merhill  in  Atlanta.  Harlem  in  New  York. 
103d  street  in  South  Los  Angeles,  12th 
Street  in  northwest  Detroit,  and  Spring- 
field Avenue  in  Newark.  There  are  others 
here,  of  course,  representing  other  inner- 
city  communities  whose  very  names  have 
come  to  symbolize  the  collective  despair 
of  an  entire  urbcm  neighborhood. 

How  shockingly  ironic  that  the  names 
of  communities  can  symbolize  despair  in 
a  nation  whose  name  symbolizes  hope  to 
the  collective  peoples  of  the  world.  How 
ironic,  and  how  very  needless  and  waste- 
ful and  morally  wrong. 

Some  have  said  during  the  preceding 
10  years  that  our  cities  are  making  a 
comeback.  Others  have  said  they  are  not. 
Some  have  said  we  must  have  new  pro- 
grams to  help  our  cities.  Others  have  said 
the  programs  only  hurt  them.  And  some 
have  said  that  urbanization  is  the  best 
way  to  conserve  energy,  while  stiU  others 
have  said  that  cities  themselves  are  not 
worth  the  energy. 

The  debate  about  our  cities  will  con- 
tinue, of  course,  and  much  of  the  na- 
tional debate  during  the  new  decade  will 
occur  in  the  Congress.  Yet,  the  programs 
will  continue  to  be  developed  by  us  and 
the  mooey  will  continue  to  come  from  us. 
Is  our  debate  in  the  1980's.  then,  to  con- 
sist solely  of  the  asserting  of  our  assump- 
ti(»is  about  the  cities  rather  than  the 
challenging  of  those  assumptions? 

ftwaking  at  another  place  in  another 
time,  we  recall  that  President  Lincoln 
said:  "The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 


rem«nber  what  we  say  here.*  *  •" 
Speaking  in  Hamtramck  and  Browns- 
ville in  ova  time,  we  should  recall,  are 
those  who  say  that  the  world  has  never 
noted  nor  rarely  cared  that  they  are  here. 
May  the  debaters  in  this  body  of  our  Na- 
tion's urban  policy  never  fail  to  hear 
their  voices.  May  we,  the  census  takers, 
or  the  others  who  participate  in  govern- 
ing our  Nation  never  assume  tliat  those 
who  are  silent  are  those  who  do  not  exist. 
The  most  difScult  part  of  a  Congress- 
man's job,  I  have  come  to  believe,  is  to 
put  into  words  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
one's  constituents.  How  does  one  address 
an  indigent  constituent's  desire  for  her 
children  to  have  a  better  life  than  did 
she?  How  does  one  speak  of  the  over- 
whelming despair  of  a  constituent  who 
faces  discrimination  daily  and  knows 
that  her  children's  life  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  no  different  from  hers? 

I  know  that  many  of  those  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body  speak  far  better  than 
do  I.  But  were  I  the  greatest  orator  in 
the  Congress  the  words  which  my  mouth 
could  speak  would  be  insufQcient  to  de- 
scribe the  horrors  in  our  cities  which 
my  eyes  have  seen. 

In  my  district,  huge  piles  of  uncol- 
lected trash,  many  with  hordes  of  rats 
around  them,  compete  for  space  on  a 
crumbling  sidewalk  with  people  who  are 
hungry  and  homeless.  Abandoned  build- 
ings stand  next  to  other  abandoned 
buildings,  their  monotony  broken  only 
by  the  many  vacant  lots  around  them 
where  once  stood  still  more  abandoned 
buildings.  Attracted  to  their  homes  by 
hope  and  the  opportunity  for  a  better 
life,  many  of  the  people  in  my  district 
find  their  lives  defined  instead  by  pov- 
erty and  discrimination. 

Thus  it  was  for  their  parents  and  for 
their  parents'  parents.  Thus  it  will  be 
for  their  children  and  for  their  chU- 
dren's  children.  Does  there  exist  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  so  elo- 
quent— is  there  any  person  alive  who  is 
so  eloquent — that  he  or  she  can  verbalize 
their  thoughts  and  feelings? 

In  the  1960's.  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  stated 
that:  "Cur  Nation  is  moving  toward  two 
societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  unequal." 

In  the  1970's,  the  Commission  on  the 
Cities  in  the  1970's  stated  that:  "Our 
observations  convinced  us  that  most  of 
such  changes  as  there  have  been  in  the 
conditions  *  •  *  associated  with  the  rage 
that  erupted  in  the  cities  in  the  1960s 
have  been  changes  for  the  worse." 

What  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at 
by  the  chronicler  of  the  state  of  our 
cities  in  the  1980's? 

I  cannot  now  answer  that  question, 
nor  will  I  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  try 
to  answer  it.  As  people  fiee  our  devas- 
tated urban  areas,  many  others  move  to 
rebuilt  ones.  As  businesses  fail  in  some 
communities,  they  thrive  in  different 
communities.  Buildings  boom  in  some 
parts  of  my  city,  and  they  bum  in  others. 

All  this  is  occurring  in  urban  America 
as  we  enter  the  1980's.  This  is  the  land- 
scape against  which  Congress  will  con- 
sider national  urban  policy.  The  chal- 
lenge of  Congress  in  this  new  decade,  as 
I  see  it,  is  to  avoid  the  complacency  of 
quick  characterizations  and  easy  solu- 


tions. Our  goal,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  extend 
the  promise  of  our  Nation. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  FIRST  BAPTIST 
CHURCH  OF  MANLIUS.  NY. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
beings  and  the  institutions  they  serve 
often  mesh  in  ways  that,  even  in  fiction, 
would  seem  improbable.  We  character- 
ize these  striking  happenings  most  often 
as  coincidences.  And  to  keep  our  sense 
of  perspective,  that  is  probably  the 
wisest  approach.  Let  me  illustrate. 

There  have  been  many  milestones  in 
the  long  history  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Manlius,  N.Y.  The  first  or- 
ganizational meetings  were  held  in  1797, 
when  the  number  of  white  settlers  in 
central  New  York  probably  numbered 
less  than  500;  the  erection  of  their  first 
independent  structure  in  the  1820's;  the 
first  Sunday  school  classes  in  the  mid- 
1800's;  and,  3  years  after  the  CivU  War, 
the  hanging  of  the  first  steeple  bell. 

I  mention  these  events  simply  to  give 
a  sense  of  the  long  and  vital  history  of 
this  communion  of  souls. 

As  the  church  moved  well  into  its  sec- 
ond century  of  involvement  in  the  spir- 
itual and  social  life  of  central  New  York, 
the  faithful  saw  the  need  for  a  larger, 
more  functional  church  building.  Two 
events  occurred  in  1927.  which  serve  to 
dramatize  my  opening  remarks  that  hu- 
mans and  the  institutions  they  serve 
often  mesh  in  mysteriously  coincidental 
ways. 

It  was  in  1927  that  members  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Manlius  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  their  new  church.  And, 
also  in  1927,  far  removed  from  central 
New  York  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
Prank  E.  Clayton  was  bom — another 
"cornerstone."  Today,  53  years  later. 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Clayton.  D.  Min.  serves  as 
pastor  in  the  church  structure  which 
was  given  life  in  the  same  year  he  was. 

It  may  be  argued  logically  that  that  is 
a  mere  coincidence.  But  not  if  you  exam- 
ine the  love  and  admiration  which  the 
church  fiock  and  pastor  have  for  one 
another  today.  It  seems  they  were  made 
for  one  another. 

On  Sunday.  January  27,  1980,  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Manlius  will  celebrate 
with  great  joy  the  25th  anniversary  of 
their  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Clayton. 

In  1952.  Dr.  Clayton  received  a  bach- 
elor's degree  from  Roosevelt  University 
in  Chicago,  and  continued  his  theological 
studies  at  Northern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1955.  He  was  ordained  into  the  christian 
ministry  at  the  Irvin«  Park  Baptist 
Church  in  Chicago,  January  30,  1955. 

Married  in  1951  to  Dolores  Jean  Tim- 
blin,  the  couple  has  two  children. 

Active  with  scouting  activity  in  central 
New  York,  Dr.  Clayton  is  an  active  out- 
doorsman  and  is  widely-known  for  his 
generous  donation  of  blood  to  the  Red 
Cross — 68  pints  to  date. 

A  respected  community  leader.  Dr. 
Clayton  makes  a  point  to  keep  himself 
and  his  church  members  informed  of  na- 
tional issues,  and  leads  them  in  prayer 
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each  Sunday  that  national  leaders  may 
have  divine  guidance  so  critical  today. 

I  join  in  saluting  both  the  long-lived 
First  Baptist  Institution  Itself  and  its 
young  pastor  in  his  "young"  church  who 
shared  a  naturally  coincidental  begin- 
ning 53  years  ago.* 
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JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  towering  figure  in  this 
Nation's  judicial  history.  The  death  of 
retired  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  leaves  a  void  impossible 
to  fill. 

Whether  as  an  Associate  Justice  or  in 
many  of  the  other  roles  in  his  life- 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  conservationist  and  out- 
doorsman,  author,  world  traveler,  foun- 
dation head — Mr.  Douglas  always  de- 
voted himself  totally  and  never  shrank 
from  controversy. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Coiut  never  has  seen 
a  more  fierce  defender  of  individual  lib- 
erties than  William  O.  Douglas.  He 
wrote: 

The  CJonstltutlon  was  designed  to  keep 
government  off  the  backs  of  the  people. 

However,  he  felt  equally  strongly  that 
individuals  must  give  way  to  the  gmeral 
welfare  where  the  quality  of  life  is  at 
stake. 

Justice  Douglas  yielded  to  no  <Mie  in 
his  defense  of  the  "firstness"  of  the  first 
amendment.  He  wrote: 

Free  speech  has  occupied  an  exalted  posi- 
tion because  of  the  high  service  It  has  given 
our  society.  Its  protection  Is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  democracy. 

His  own  language  was  blunt  and  col- 
orful. In  a  1369  opinion  in  an  obscenity 
case,  he  said  he  opposed  censorship  "not 
because,  as  frequently  charged,  I  relish 
'obscenity.'  I  think  the  first  amendment 
bsu^  all  kinds  of  censorship." 

Justice  Douglas  was  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned principle.  He  was  uncompromis- 
ing In  his  support  of  civil  rights.  He  sup- 
ported labor  unions  untU  he  felt  that 
their  power  had  grown  to  the  point  of 
impinging  on  individual  rights.  He  sup- 
ported corporations  when  he  felt  the 
Government  had  gcwie  too  far  in  ccxitrol- 
ling  them. 

During  his  36  years  on  the  Court, 
Justice  Douglas  was  a  fierce  defender  of 
the  right  of  dissent.  He,  himself,  was  a 
great  dissenter,  writing  on  cases  as  he 
saw  them,  regardless  of  the  temper  of 
the  times  or  even  of  whether  he  would 
persuade  other  justices  to  adopt  his 
views.  He  lived  to  see  many  of  his  dis- 
sents become  the  law  of  the  land,  as  the 
Court  eventually  adopted  views  that  he 
had  urged  unsuccessfully  earlier.  They 
included  legislative  reapportionment, 
curtailment  of  police  powers,  and  the 
right  of  all  criminal  defendants  to  free 
coimsel  if  they  could  not  afford  attomejrs 
of  their  own. 

William  O.  Douglas  was  an  indi- 
vidualist who  believed  deeply  in  every 
person's  right  to  hold  any  opinion,  no 
matter  how  outrageous,  and  express  it 


freely.  He  was  a  loner  who  saw  little 
value  in  conforming  one's  ideas  and 
habits  and  pers(»ial  life  to  ttie  views  of 
others.  His  cmtribution  to  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society  was  enormous,  and 
this  Nation  will  miss  him  dearly.* 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  MuHPHT  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  through  Febru- 
ary 1, 1980.  for  medical  reasons. 

Mr.  Rodino  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Wyatt  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright)  indefinitely,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Harris,  for  60  minutes,  in  heu  of 
Mr.  Drotah  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LrviNcsTON)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remsirks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  SoLOMOH,  for  60  minutes,  January 
23.  1980. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WnrrLEY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Garcia,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  tar  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmrcNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waxman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  f(»-  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  White,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Blancharo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  60  minutes,  Janu- 
ary 24, 1980. 

Mr.  Eckbardt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Drinan)  .  for  30  minutes,  on  January  24. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiics  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  iSi.  Livincston)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Lungrbn. 

Mr.  Findlkt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  RoTER. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  six  instances. 


Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.    Collins    of    Texas    in    three 

instances. 

Mr.  Shumway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Betbune  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Miller  of  C^o  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  RusD. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Ddaware. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Holland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUARo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annonzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cavanattgh  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DoDD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  MATSin. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Skflton. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar  In  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  BOGGS. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Flippo. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Blancharo. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Stitdds. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Hdtto. 


ADJOXTRNMENT 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Infr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  January  23,  1980.  at  3 
o'clock  p.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  committees, 
and  delegations  traveling  imder  an  au- 
thorization from  the  Speaker,  concern- 
ing the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dol- 
lars utilized  by  them  during  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  calendar 
year  1979  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384  are 
as  follows: 


T»^'^'r  TO*W? 


aet 


in  on 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MAJORITY  LEADER'S  TRIP  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  (CODEL  BROOKS), 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BHWEEN  APR.  12  AND  APR.  20,  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transpoftation 


Other 


Tobl 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Fofel|n 
curreacy 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency  > 


Foreiin 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency ' 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  < 


U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreiin  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  ' 


Hon.  Jack  Brooks.  Hon.  Dante 
FascaM,  Hon.  James  C.  Gorman, 
Hon.  Beniamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Hon.  James  W.  Quillen,  Hon. 
John  W.  Wydler,  Hon.  James  J. 
Howard,  Hon.  David  R.  Obey, 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Roe.  Hon.  Robert 
Orinan,  Hon.  Bill  Archer,  Hon. 
Cardiss  Collins,  Hon.  Robert  E. 
Bauman,  Hon.  John  L.  Burton, 
Hon.  Martin  A.  Russo,  Hon. 
AHen  E.  Ertli,  Hon.  Daniel  A. 
Mica,  Mr.  Crai|  Raupe,  Ms. 
Nancy   Gettman,   Mr.  John   E. 


4/12 


4/13 


*  1,944. 22 


•230.00 » 150.01. 

•9a.H 


2,414.23 


Da.. 
Do.. 


4/13 
4/19 


4/19    China 

4/20    Hong  Konf. 


'4,549.41 
•  2,600.64 


U.S.  military  airlift  for  delegation. 
ToM 


•  5  039  03  9,5M.44 

184.36:":.: "263.00 3,574.73 

<i442.37 
>84.36 
133,903.80 133.903.80 


9,094.27 139,357.19 1.029.74 149  81.20 


•  Per  diem  coastitntes  lodging  and  meals. 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
eipended. 

>  (26.25  returned  by  Mr.  Fascell,  $7.84  by  Mr.  Obey,  t41.03  by  Mr.  Drinaa.  (40.66  by  Ms.  Geltman. 
not  included. 

•  Local  transportation  expenses. 

•  Delegation  control  room. 

•  Communication  expense. 


Dec.  18. 1979. 


'  No  per  diem  paid  to  individuals.  Food  and  lodging  for  delegation  paid  by  Embassy  direct  to 
China  travel  service.  „,.      . 

» In  country  travel  cost  by  air  and  train  paid  direct  by  Embassy  to  China  travel  service. 

•  $52  35  returned  by  Mr.  Russo,  $82.73  by  Mr.  Fascell,  $7.61  by  Mr.  Ertel.  $49.27  by  Mr.  Archer, 
$25.20  by  Mr.  Burton,  $97  by  Mr.  Orinan,  $85.20  by  Ms.  Geltman.  not  included. 

">  Landing  and  departure  tax. 

>>  Counsel  General  delegation  expense. 

JACK  BROOKS, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEU  SPEAKER-AUTHORIZED  TRAVEL  TO  CHINA  VIA  JAPAN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  11  AND  24,  1979 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Charkitte  Dickson. 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency  » 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  ' 


Military  transportation. 


«/13 
«/15 


8/15 

8/22    China. 


41,912 
80&2S 


194.00 
525.00 


33,785.71 
810.80 


154.05       9,972.86  45.96      85,670.57  394.01 

526.40  268.28  174.22       1,887.33         1,225.62 

1,556.49 1,556.49 


Total. 


719.00 2.236.94 220.18 3,176.12 


1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodting  and  meals.  Note:  No  daim.  of  any  nature,  for  expenses  injuYeJ.f  "[*?««";•  *>"'"»*':  ^^  <*  *'«  '»'•'«" 

«  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount    travel  (Hawaii— Aug.  11  and  12)  was  made  by  Charlotte  OicKson. 
expended. 


CHARLOTTE  DICKSON. 


Jan.  8, 1980. 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1 

AND  SEPT.  30, 1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 


Transportation  provided  by  000. 
(transpacific  and  intercountry). 
Have  not  yet  received  group 
transportation  costs  from  De- 
partment of  State. 

Hon.  William  Clay 


8/10 
8/12 
8/15 
8/18 
8/22 


Japan 42.068 

Korea 108.900 

Hong  Kom. 803.10 

Thailand 4,594.50 

Singapore 481.50 

Hawaii 


194.00 
225.00 
156.00 
225.00 
225.00 
410.18 


2,843.59 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  • 


194.00 
225.00 
156.00 
225.00 
225.00 
410. 18 
2. 843. 59 


Transportation  provided  by  DOD 
(transpacifK  and  intercountry). 
Have  not  yet  received  group 
transportation  from  O^Mit- 
■Mirt  of  State. 

KwiiMlh  R.  Harding 


8/7    Japan 

8/10    Korea 

8/12  Hong  Kong. 

8/15  Thailand... 

8/18  Singapore.. 

8/22    Hawaii 


42,068 

108,900 

80110 

4,594.50 

481.50 


194.00. 
225.00  . 
156.00  . 
225.00 
225.00 
410. 18 


194.00 
225.00 
156.00 
225.00 
225.00 
410. 18 


XMiM"::"-:-:::.:.:":: 2. "^  59 


8/5 

mo 


8/iO 


Japan. 

Korea. 


Transportation  provided  by  000 
(trantfacific  and  intercountry). 
Have  not  yM  received  group 
transportation  costs  from  De- 
HrtuMnlot  State. 


8/12  Hong  Kong. 

8A5  Thailand... 

8/18  Singapore.. 

8/22  Hawaii 


42,068 

108.900 

803.10 

4,594.50 

481.50 


198.M 
225.00 
1*S.OO 
225.00 
225.00 
410.18 


194.00 
225.00 
156.00 
225.00 
225.00 
410. 18 


■2,"i«i'so":::::::::::::iiii:"::::::" 2,843.59 
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Date 

Country 

Per  diem  • 

Transportation 

other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency! 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

Foreign 
curraacy 

U.S.  dollar 

equivaleirt 

orU.S. 

carraacy' 

Arrival 

Departure 

8/5 
8/7 
8/10 
8/12 
8/15 
8/18 

8/7 
8/10 
8/12 
8/15 
8/18 
8/22 

Japan 

Korea 

Horn  Kong 

42,068 
108.900 
801 10 

194.00  . 
225.00  . 
156.00  . 
225.00  . 



1*4.00 

22100 

ISIlOO 

Thailand 

Hawaii 

...      4, 594. 50 
481.50 

2211* 

225.00  . 
410 18  . 

BIN 

4UlU 

Transportation  provided  by  DOD 
(transpacific  and  intercountry). 
Have  not  yet  received  group 
transportation  costs  from  De- 
partment of  State 

2,84159. 

2,oa.fi 

8/5 

8/10 
8/12 
8/15 
8A8 

8/10 
8/12 
8/15 
8/18 
8/22 

Japan 

42,068 

194.00  . 
225.00  . 
156.00  . 
225.00  . 
225.00  . 
4M.18  . 

IM.IO 

K<^ 

^Kilar.:::::::::. 

Singapore 

Hawaii 

...        108,900 
80110 

...      4,594.50 
481.50 

221M 

IHlM 

zzia 

zzia 

410.  U 

Transportation  provided  by  DOD 
(transpKific  and  intercountry). 
Have   not  yet  received  group 
transportation  costs  from  De- 
partment of  State 

2,041S»  . 

t0*19* 

8/5 
8/7 
8/10 
8^2 
8A5 
8/18 

8/7 
8/10 
8/12 
8/15 
8/18 
8/22 

Japan 

Korea 

Hone  Kong 

42.068 

....       101,900 

80110 

194.00  . 
225.00  . 
156.00  . 
225.00  . 
225.00  . 
41018  . 

194.10 

22100 



"Tmsj': 

ISIOO 

Thailand 

SinaaDora 

....      4,594.50 
481.50 

22100 
221« 

hSSST^.     .::: 

4UlU 

Transportation  provided  by  DOD  .. 

2.  Ml  SI 

(transpacihc  and  intercountry). 
Have   not   yet   received  group 
transportation  costs  from  De- 
partment of  State. 
John  Godwin 


Transportation  provided  by  DOD 
(transpacific  and  intercountry). 
Have  not  yet  received  group 
transportation  costs  from  De- 
partment of  State. 


8/5 
8/7 
8/10 
8/12 
8/15 
8/18 


8/7  Japan 

8/10  Korea 

8/12  HontKong. 

8/15  Thailand... 

8/18  Sin<apora.. 

8/22  Hawaii 


42,068 
101900 
80110 
4,594.50 
48L50 


194.00  . 

225.00 

156.00 

225.00 

225.00 

41018 


2, 141 59 


-„       2. 


IK  IS 
221  SI 
ISIH 
221  SI 
2Z1M 
«MlU 


Committae  total. 


10,04126 19,90113 


2I,SSL3I 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  curreiKy  is  i 
expended. 

JAMES  M.  HAHIEY, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sarvlc«L 


Jan.  11, 1910. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTUItE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  I  AND  DEC  31,  1979 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem  1 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tow 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency     currency  • 

U.S.dalar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency     currency' 

Foreign 
cnrrsncy 

U.S.dgfar 
or  U.S 

Arrival 

Departure 

carraacy  > 

Fowler  C.  West 

11/20 
11/23 

11/23 
11/24 

Rome 

London 

::::::    ^W 

300.00  . 

11134  . 
-60.73  . 

'V^ 

30100 

11134 

Total  transportation 

92101  . 

""S72,"si0" 

KSlH 

11/20 

11/26 

Rome 

372,600 

450.00  . 

4S1II 

875.00  . 

17100 

Total 

802.61  . 

1.801.00 

2.664.34 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Jan.  11, 1980. 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expeaded. 

THOMAS  S.  FOLEY, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  O.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Date 

Country 

Perdieait 

Tranaportabon 

Other  purposes 

Talal 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.ldolar 
aquivalwit 

Of  U.S. 
currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.dalar 

eqonaNai 

or  U.S 

Arrival 

Departure 

carraacy' 

10/28 
lO.^l 

10/31 
10/23 

Canada 

Canada. 

261.78 

0 

225.00 
225.00 

0 
0 

214. 16 
78.00 

8 

0 

185  . 
0  . 

44111 

Joan  Teague 

30100 

Total 

450.00  . 

292.16  . 

185  . 

749.01 

>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Jan.  17, 1980. 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
upended.  _. 

FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR, 
Ctain 


oon 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEU  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Ntaie  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreiin  or  U.$. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

•  currency  j 

Hoa.  James  M.  Hanley 

Per  diem  and  intracountry  trans- 
portation in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  were  furnished 
by  the  PRC  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications.  Transpa- 
dfc  and  intercountry  transpor- 
tation provided  by  DOD. 

Thomas  DeYulia 


U/11  12/12    Jap«i. 

12A2  12/18   China. 


22,504 


97.00 


22,504  97.00 

"2;7w:46":":"^"-"ii"''"'-"'"i-------"'T77i« 


Per  diem  and  intracountry  trans-  . 
portation  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  were  furnished 
by  the  PRC  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications.  Transpa- 
cihe  and  Intercountry  transpor- 
tation provided  by  DOD. 


12/11 
U/12 


12/12    Japan.. 
12/18    China.. 


22.504  97.00 "•** 

.....v.-     2,7W^40'.-1.11'1-11-' 


Committee  totals. 


194.00 5,570.80 


97.00 
"2,"79i46 


5.764.80 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Jan.  10. 1980. 


5  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

""•""•"•  JAMES  M.  HANLEY. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EPOBT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1 

AND  DEC.  31.  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


Pennington. 
Olivet 


Sictziager. 


Oliver.. 


Brescia.. 


10/1 
11/12 
11A4 

um 

U/12 

11/14 

11/16 

11A7 

11/29 

12/1 

12/2 

12A 


10/3 

11/14 

11/16 

11/17 

11/20 

11/14 

11/16 

11/17 

11/20 

12/1 

12/2 

12/S 

12/8 


Madrid 

Paris 

Geneva 

Bonn 

London 

Paris 

Geneva 

Bonn 

London 

Brussels 

Bonn — 

West  Berlin 

Geneva 


10.148 
796.80 
340.05 
320.40 
158.50 
796.80 
240.05 
320.40 
158.50 
6.082 

992.65 


779.00 
1.514.00 


154.00 

192.00 

204.00 

180.00 

348.00 

192.00        -.- 1.514.00 

144.00 

18a  00 

348.00 

214.00 


1,909.48 


252.00 
612.00 


757.00 


Total... - 3.020.00 


6.473.48 9.W3.48 


•  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Dec  31. 1979. 


i 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

""•'"'•"'■  DANTE  FASCELL. 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.$. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


AniNtii  SMiltv,  stall. 
James  0.  Bush,  staff.. 


Michael  J.  O'Neil.  staff. 


Europe 1,054.00 

Central  America ■ 

South  America — 

Africa 

Asia 

Europe 

Central  America - 

South  America 

Africa 

Asia 


757.00 

15a  00 

409.00 

693.75 

918.25 

75.00 

150.00 

409.00  

693.75  

767.25.... 3,529.24 


3,529.24  .. 


4. 


811.00 
150.00 
409.00 
693.75 
918.25 
604.24 
150.00 
409.00 
693.75 
297.49 


Tolil.. 


5.321.00 7.815.48 


13, 136. 48 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Dec.  17,  1979. 


» If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

•"^'""^-  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND, 

Chairman. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS 
Reports  filed  with  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  to  be  handled  In  the  same  manner 
as  foreign  travel  reports  filed  by  committees. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  FALL  CONFERENCE.  BONN.  GERMANY,  UNITED  STATES  GROUP,  INTERPARU  AMENTARY  UNION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPtESENTATIVCS 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  2,  AND  SEPT.  14,  1978* 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purpoaas 


TaM 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival     Departure   Country 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U,S. 

currency      currency* 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency* 


Foreign 
curreacy 


U.S.danar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currtKy* 


ForeICi 
carreaqr 


U.S. 


arU,S. 
cwiMcy* 


Del  Clawson. 


Robert  B.  Duncan. 
William  Lehman... 


Guy  Vender Jagt 

Charles  E.Wiggins 

Antonio  Won  Pat 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr. 
Vance  Hyndman 

Ellen  Rayner 

Diane  Stoner 


Delegation  expenses: 
Official  meals 


Transportation. 


Newspapers 

Overtime  (Embassy  employ- 
ees). 

Control  room 

Hotel  service  charge 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


9/13 
9/2 
9/2 

9/13 
9/9 

9/13 
9/2 

9/13 
9/9 

9/13 
9/2 

9/13 
9/2 

9/13 

9/2 

9/13 

9/2 

9/13 

9/2 
9/13 
9/2 
9/13 

9/2 

9/2 
9/2 
9/2 
9/2 


9/13    Germany 

9/14    Ireland 

9/6    Germany 

9/13    Germany 

9/14    Ireland 

9/13    Germany 

9/14    Ireland 

9/9    Germany 

9/14    Ireland 

9/13  Germany 

9/14  Ireland 

9/13  Germany 

9/14  Ireland 

9/13    Germany 

9/14  Ireland 

9/13    Germany 

9/14  Ireland 

9/13    Germany 

9/14  Ireland 


•  894.67 


961.83 

45.31  

575.53 

835.07 

45.31  

382.91  1,786.64 

34.77  

•807.53 


34,  tZ 


•  448.72 
•894.67 


777.21 

47.38 
326.53 

34.77 
1.039.65 

56.34 
923.96 

46.35 
773.01 

34.77 
771.75 

34.77 


TS-::::::::::::  2.1^^ 

2iz.'i6"::::;:::::::  i.m'.» 
47. » 

756.06 1.0E.M 

•  445.95 480.2 

•  894.67 21SB ^**u 

•  »4:67:::::::::::::".:::"":::::::::"'-":  >•  ««•  s 

46. 35 

•  894.67 >.»'•!! 

34.77 

•  894.67 1,666.C 

34.77 


9/13  Germany 2.642.K 2,642.K 

9/14  Ireland 34J.18 ^... 3M.18 

9/13  Germany JJ-K  " " 

9/14  Ireland 2K.95 -^.-- 2a.« 

9/13  Germany ^2.31 122.38 


9/13  Germany. 

9/13  Germany. 

9/13  Germany. 

9/13  Germany. 


766.13 


1,275.SB 1,27150 

.„ 766.13 

3iL9« 3194 

254.S6 254.56 


ToUls. 


11,588.68 9,93132 2,019.46 Z3,S46l46 


*  Submission  of  this  report  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  the:  hen  Executive  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
IPU  Group,  and  the  subsequent  audit  which  was  performed  on  the  group's  financial  documents. 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 
•  DOD  (military)  transportation  provided  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  22A. 

Dec.  13, 1979.  • 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPEHOEO  BETWEEEH 

MAR.  20  AND  APR.  2,  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purpoits 


ToW 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee  Arrival     Departure    Country 


US.  dollar  U.S.dolUr  U.S.  dolUr  U.S.dolbr 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent  eqeivaleat 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreig*            or  U.S. 

currency     currencv>  currency      currency*  currency      currency*  curreiKy       earreacy' 


Hon.  Jack  Brooks.... 
Peter  A.  Abbruzzese. 


3/29 
3/29 


4/2    Greece.. 
4/2    Greece.. 


Total. 


11,140  300.00 •949.00. 

11,140  SOaOO •949.00. 

60a00 1,89L00 


■  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  {  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


>  Ground  transportation  costs  not  received  as  of  time  of  report 


Apr.  27, 1979. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMIHEE  ON  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  19  AND  21,  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportatiott 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee  Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dolUr  U.S.  doHar  U.S.  ( 

equivrient  equivalert  equiv^ent  *>""*?* 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U-S 

currency     currency*  currency     curreacy*  currency     curieocif*  curreacy       curreacy* 


Elliott  H.  Levitas 

Committee  totals. 


4/19 


4/21    United  Kingdom. 


86.76  182.00 


2S4.70  . 

64.26  134.78 


182.00 


389.48  . 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
July  18, 1979. 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U,S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended.  
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  U.S.  DEUGATE.  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  TOUR,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG  29  AND 

SEPT.  7,  1979 


IMi 

Country 

Pw  ditm  > 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

U.S.dolUr 

«quiv*l«flt 

For«i(n           or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency     currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

N«M  o(  MMibar  or  MRployM 

Airiral      Dcpartur* 

Foreign            or  U.S. 
currency       currency ' 

RHW  A.  WyMf »  »..■.,„„...»..- 

•S               % 

Garauiiy 

Fiaac* 

900.36           492.00  . 
1,147.50           270.00  . 

1,072.00  . 

ToW 

7(2.00  . 

1,072.00 

-------------..-.....__ 

■  Par  diM  coMtJtutn  lodgini  and  mealj. 
Oct  30. 1979 

>  If  (orji«n  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  datise  2  of  nile  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commun  icationg  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

3135.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  OfDce  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
tbe  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  reclsslons  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  January  1.  1980,  pursuant 
to  section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
(H.  Doc.  No.  96-251);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3136.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  for  "Compensation  and 
Pensions"  for  fiscal  year  1980  has  lieen  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  section  3679(e)  (2) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3137.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  cer- 
tification that  no  use  was  made  of  funds 
appropriated  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1979.  or  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act,  1979.  during  the 
period  April  l-September  30.  1979.  to  make 
paymente  under  contracts  in  foreign  coun- 
tries except  where  it  was  determined  that 
the  uae  of  foreign  currencies  was  not  feasi- 
ble, pursuant  to  sections  835  and  109  of  the 
respective  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

3138.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  a  report  on  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements pertaining  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  military  supplies,  equipment  and 
material  for  the  fourth  quarter  for  fiscal 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  813  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1979:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3139.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Community  Services 
Administration,  transmitting  the  agency's 
first  report  on  the  energy  crisis  assistance 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Approorla- 
tlons. 

3140.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  of  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physi- 
cian of  the  Capitol  Revolving  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  tlOe  HI  bf  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act  of  1978  (89 
Stat.  383)  (000-80-27.  January  4.  1980); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3141.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Tnstallatlona  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  con- 
struction project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
?-S-9-  aa33a(l) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
ServlC6>. 


3142.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  smd  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursuant 
to  10  use.  2233a(l):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3143.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmit- 
tal No.  80-24),  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3144.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and 
Financial  Management) ,  transmitting  notice 
that  a  study  has  been  conducted  and  a  deci- 
sion maule  to  convert  the  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  services  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va..  from 
a  function  performed  by  Department  of  De- 
fense employees  to  a  private  contractor,  pur- 
suant to  section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3145.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  a  report  of  the  10 
firms  avirarded  the  highest  amounts  of 
Architect-Engineer  contracts  by  the  Army  in 
fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  604  of 
Public  Law  95-356;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3146.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director. 
Legislative  Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  10  firms 
awarded  the  highest  amounts  of  Architect- 
Engineer  contracts  by  the  Air  Force  in  fiscal 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  604  of  Public 
Law  95-356;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3147.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  back  of 
United  States  paper  money  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a  method  other 
than  the  intaglio  process;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3148.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Antitrust  Division),  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1979  on 
administration  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
pursuant  to  section  114  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3149.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  rural  households  without  access  to 
sanitary  toilet  facilities  and/or  potable  water 
supplies,  pursuant  to  section  508  of  Public 
Law  95-557;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3150.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  oh  the  urban  home- 
steading  demonstration  program,  pursuant 
to  section  810(e)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


3161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  underground  con- 
struction of  residential  housing,  pursuant  to 
section  305(c)  of  Public  Law  95-557;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

3162.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan, 
guarantee  and  insurance  transactions  sup- 
ported by  Exlmbank  during  November  1979 
to  Communist  countries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3163.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1979.  pursuant  to  section  719(k)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

3154.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-138,  "To 
order  the  closing  of  an  east-west  public  alley 
abutting  on  lots  46,  66.  97.  74.  846.  862  and 
853  In  square  214  bounded  by  Vermont  Ave- 
nue. 15th  Street.  M  Street  and  L  Street  NW 
(3.O.  78-172-1)  (ward  2)."  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3156.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-142  "To 
revise  group  term  life  Insurance  amount 
limitations,  to  revise  certain  Insurance  fees 
and  charges,  and  for  other  purposes  "  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3166.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-144, 
"To  extend  the  minimum  settlement  period 
for  tenant  purchase  of  multlunit  housing, 
and  for  other  piuposes,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3157.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  District  of  ColumbU  Act  3-146, 
"To  order  the  closing  of  a  portion  of  34th 
Street  at  Banneker  Drive,  Northeast  In 
Square  4326  (SO.  76-336)  (ward  6),"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3158.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-146. 
"To  order  the  closing  of  a  public  alley  abut- 
ting lots  818.  16.  52  In  square  163.  bounded 
by  Connecticut  Avenue.  L  Street.  K  Street, 
and  18th  Street,  NW.  (SO.  75-5)  (ward  2)," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3159.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-147. 
"To  order  the  closing  of  Eye  Street,  from 
Ninth  to  Eleventh  StreeU,  NW.;  Tenth  Street, 
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from  New  York  Avenue  to  H  Street,  NW.; 
and  tbe  public  alley  systems  within  squares 
344,  373  and  374  (S.O.  77-98)  (want  3) ,"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Iaw  93-198; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3160.  A  letter  from  the  Chalnnan,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  ColumbU  Act  3-148,  "To 
establish  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bookstore  Fund;  to  provide  for  the 
authorization  of  funds;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  B3-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  efforts  to 
reduce  the  paperwork  required  of  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  schools  and  other 
agencies  participating  In  tbe  child  nutri- 
tion programs  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts,  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  section  21  of  the  former  (91  Stat. 
1338) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3162.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  the  Indochina  refugee 
children  assistance  program,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3163.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  restrictions  he  has  imposed  on  agricul- 
tural commodity  exports  to  the  U.S£Jl.  In 
response  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanis- 
tan, pursuant  to  sections  6(e)  and  7(g)(3) 
of  tbe  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(H.  Doc.  No.  96-262);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3164.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Security  Assistance,  Science  and 
Technology,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  case 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  In  a 
sale  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  pur- 
suant to  section  e(c)  of  the  act;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3165.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  propooed  Issuance  of 
an  export  license  for  certaOn  defense  equip- 
ment and  services  sold  commercially  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (Transmittal 
No.  MC-6-80),  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3166.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  80-9.  finding  that  Jordan  Is  acting  in 
good  faith  to  achieve  ftirther  progress  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  peace  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  that  tbe  expmdlture 
of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available 
to  Jordan  In  fiscal  year  1B80  will  serve  the 
process  of  peace  In  tbe  Middle  East,  pursuant 
to  section  26  of  Public  Law  96-82;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3167.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Agency  for  International  Development. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  reports  on 
economic  conditions  prevailing  In  Israel  and 
Egypt  and  the  ability  of  those  two  coimtries 
to  meet  their  obligations  In  connection  with 
Foreign  Military  Sales  credits  authorized  by 
the  Special  Tnteniatlonal  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1979,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  tbe 
act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3106.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
liab(»):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3189.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreemenu,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 


by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b (a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AffaltB. 

3170.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  international  agreements,  other 
than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  112b (a) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3171.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  quarter  ended  December 
31,  1B79,  listing  the  price  and  avallabUlty 
estimates  provided  to  ootintrtes  and  tbe  re- 
quests for  Issuance  of  letters  of  offer  received, 
pursuant  to  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  as  amended  (93  Stat.  708);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3172.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  estimating  the  number  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  UjS. 
civilian  contract  personnel  In  foreign  coun- 
tries for  assignment  in  Implementation  of 
sales  and  commercial  exports  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  as  of  June  30,  1979,  pur- 
suant to  section  36(a)  (7)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3173.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  to  Dennuvk 
(transmittal  No.  80-26) ,  purstiant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3174.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  number  of  U.S.  Government 
personnel  performing  full-time  futurtions 
\inder  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  as  of 
September  30,  1979.  piusuamt  to  section  43 

(c)  of  the  act,  as  amended  (93  Stat.  709): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3175.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  state- 
ment of  receipts,  expenditures  and  balances 
of  tbe  U.S.  Oovemment  for  fiscal  year  1979, 
pursuant  to  secUon  16  of  tbe  act  of  July  31, 
1894,  and  section  114  of  tbe  act  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1950;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3176.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  to  60  days  the  pe- 
riod over  which  subsistence  expenses  may  be 
paid  to  Government  employees  evacuated 
from  Iran  during  fiscal  year  1979;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3177.  A  letter  from  the  OcxnptnMler  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transniitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Government  National  Miortgage 
Association  for  fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant  to 
sectimi  106  of  tbe  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-253):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

3178.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  during  December  1979,  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3179.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
dl^>08al  of  surplus  Federal  real  property  for 
park,  recreation,  and  historic  moniunent 
purposes  during  fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant  to 
section  203(0)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3180.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's disposal  of  foreign  excess  property 
for  fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  404 

(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


3181.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Policy,  Budget  and  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  negative  report 
for  the  Interior  Department  on  «iiTpf^fli  ol 
foreign  excess  property  during  flsMl  yeau* 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3182.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's disposal  of  foreign  excess  property 
during  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section 
404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3183.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  NASA's  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property  during  fiscal 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  tbe 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  aimended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3184.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  a  proposed  new  records  system  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o) ;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3185.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  La- 
t>or.  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3186.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Develop- 
ment for  Administration,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  a  proposed  additional  system  of  rec- 
ords, pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

3187.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to 
5  UjS.C.  section  562a(o) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govenunent  Operations. 

3188.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors.  United  States  Postal  Service, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
Boards  activities  under  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1979, 
pursuaint  to  5  U.S.C.  SS2b(J):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3189.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman.  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Tribunal's  compliance  with  the 
Govemnoent  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  6  U.8.C. 
552b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

3190.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  VS.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of 
reports  which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer 
or  department  to  make  to  Congress.  purs<iant 
to  rule  m,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-264);  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

3191.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeamt  at  Arms. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
his  annual  report  of  funds  drawn  by  him, 
the  application  and  disbursement  of  the 
sums,  and  balances  remaining  in  bis  hands  as 
of  January  16.  1980,  ptirsuant  to  section  7 
of  the  act  of  October  1.  1890  (36  SUt.  646); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

3192.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuamt  to  section  404 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3193.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the 
final  environmental  impaust  statement  and 
study  report  on  the  proposal  recommending 
the  designation  of  83  miles  of  tbe  TXiolumne 
River,  CaJlf.,  as  a  component  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

SIM.  A  letter  from  tbe  Deputy  Aalstant 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  deferral  of  payment  for  construction 
charges  for  the  Heights  Reclamation  Dis- 
trict. Washington,  pursuant  to  section  17(b) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aifalrs. 

3195.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  middle  distillate  situation  during  the 
winter  of  1979-80.  pursuant  to  section  242 
(b)  of  Public  Law  9ft-102:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

3196.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Associate 
Administrator,  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  the  fourth  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  covering  fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant 
to  section  204(b)(5)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3197.  A  letter  from  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
second  biennial  report  on  research  Into  the 
effects  of  changes  In  ozone  in  the  strato- 
sphere upon  human  health,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 154 (e)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

3198.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  the  for- 
mula grant  programs  for  comprehensive 
public  health  services  and  for  hypertension 
services  under  section  314(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  pursuant  to  section  227 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3199.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute, 
pursuant  to  section  413(b)  (2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3200.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  required  by  section  511 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3201.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting the  12th  annual  report  on  the  health 
consequences  of  smoUng.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  Public  Law  89-92.  as  amended 
(84  Stat.  89);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  study 
of  means  of  indemnlfjrlng  Conrall  for  com- 
muter service  losses,  pursuant  to  section 
304(e)  (8)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (92  Stat.  3065) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  study  on  equitable  rates  to  be  charged 
for  the  rental  of  Alaska  railroad  lands,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  95-611:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3204.  A  letter  from  the  General  Coimsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  meetings  relating  to  the  International 
energy  program  to  be  held  on  January  16. 
16.  and  17.  1980,  In  Parts.  Prance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3306.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  meetings  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program  to  be  held  on  January  22.  23. 
and  24  in  New  York,  N.Y.;  January  28.  in 
London.  England:  and  January  29  and  30  in 
Paris.  Prance;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


3206.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  first  report 
on  performance  profiles  of  major  energy  pro- 
ducers, required  by  section  205(h)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  In  erstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3207.  A  letter  from  Associate  Executive 
Director  for  Information  Management,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  in  the  Commis- 
sion as  of  November  1979,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3208.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Commission's  inability  to  ren- 
der a  final  decision  In  Docket  No.  37202 
(Sub-No.  1).  "Sound  Deadening  Materials. 
Eastern  Railroads."  within  the  specified  7- 
month  time  limit,  pursuant  to  49  T7.S.C. 
10707(b)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3209.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  is  unable  to 
render  a  final  decision  in  docket  No.  9215, 
"ConRail  Surcharge  on  Paper  from  Mehoop- 
any,  Pennsylvania."  within  the  specified 
7-month  pertod,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10707 
(b)  (1) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3210.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  upper  atmospheric  research  program, 
pursuant  to  section  154(b)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  amended  (91  Stat.  728) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

3211.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical 
Problems  In  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  301  of  Public 
Law  95-622;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

3212.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion, transmitting  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury's  comments  on  the  draft  employee 
stockownershlp  plan  of  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation,  pursuant  to  section  2ie(f) 
(6)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973.  as  amended  (92  Stat.  2397);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3213.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion, transmitting  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's comments  on  the  draft  employee 
stockownershlp  plan  of  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation,  pursuant  to  section  216(f) 
(6)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended  (92  Stat.  2397);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3214.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Oovemment  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month 
of  October  1979,  pursuant  to  section  308(a) 
(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3215.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation,  transmitting  the  16th  annual 
report  of  the  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404(b)  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3216.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.  on  September  19  and  20. 
1979.  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  331  (H.  Doc.  No. 


96-255);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3217.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  report  on  all  Judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  court  during  fls:al 
year  1978.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  791(c):  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3218.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Impact  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  upon  the  office  of  each  U.S.  attorney, 
pursuant  to  18  VS.C.  3167(c)  <93  Stat.  330); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3219.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. .  mmlgratlon  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3220.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases 
of  certain  aliens  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  212(a) 
(28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3221.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which 
the  authority  contained  In  section  212(d)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3222.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers, U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  state  of  civil  rights 
In  1979,  pursuant  to  section  104(c)  of  Public 
Law  85-315,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  proceedings  of  the  88th  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  held  at  W«shlngton, 
D.C.  April  16-19.  1979,  ptursuant  to  36  U.S.C. 
18(b);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3224.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  voluntary  licensing  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  nondramatlc  liter- 
ary works  by  public  broadcasting  entitles, 
pursuant  to  17  U.S.C.  118(e)  (90  Stat.  2566); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3225.  A  letter  from  the  national  executive 
director,  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n, 
Korea,  and  Viet  Nam.  transmitting  the  audit 
report  of  the  organization  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  August  31,  1979.  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  Public  Law  88-604;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3226.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
study  of  decentralization  of  Federal  govern- 
mental functions,  pursuant  to  section  901 
of  Public  Law  96-464;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3237.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Oeneral 
Counsel  for  Military  and  Civil  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  investigation  into  allegations  of 
mismanagement  and  waste  of  funds  at  Fort 
Huachuca.  Ariz.,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  1206 
(b)  (5) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

3228.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  scientific  and 
professional  positions  in  existence  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  calendar  year 
1979.  pursuant  to  5  US.C.  3104(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3229.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  sys- 
tem prescribed  for  the  reporting  of  public 
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mass  transportation  financial  and  operating 
data  by  uniform  categories  and  a  uniform 
system  of  accounts  and  records  by  grantees 
receiving  funds  under  section  5  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  pursuant 
to  section  15(c)  of  the  act,  as  amended  (92 
Stat.  2748);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  subsidy 
needs  of  the  Intercity  bus  service  Industry  in 
rural  and  small  communities,  pursuant  to 
section  22(d)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (92  Stat.  3765) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3231.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Beaverdam 
Creek  and  Cabin  Branch.  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md..  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
adopted  June  14.  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3232.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the  Mississippi 
River-Old  Channel  MUe  111.0  to  117.0.  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois.  In  response  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
adopted  December  2.  1971;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3233.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Nooksack  River, 
Wash..  In  response  to  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  January  4,  and  June  9.  1960.  respec- 
tively: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3234.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
building  project  survey  for  Tallahassee.  Fla.. 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
adopted  December  18.  1978;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3335.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
drEift  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 11301  of  title  49  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

3336.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  national 
weather  modification  policies  and  programs, 
pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  94- 
490;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

3237.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  International 
photovoltaic  program  plan,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  Public  Law  95-590;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

3338.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Research  and  E:ngineerlng) ,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Defense  Department  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  1978  through  June  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

3239.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  ot  his  in- 
tention to  enter  Into  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment on  customs  valuation  with  certain  de- 
veloping countrtes,  pursuant  to  section  102 
(e)  (1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No. 
96-256);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3240.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transnUtting  the 
statement  of  liabilities  and  other  financial 
commitments  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  as  of 
September  30.  1979.  pursuant  to  section  402 
of  Public  Law  89-809;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3341.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  the  child  support 
enforcement   program,   pursuant  to  section 


452(a)  (10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3242.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  studies  related  to  medicare's  end- 
stage  renal  disease  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1881(1)  (8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  amended  (92  Stat.  308);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

3243.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security,  transmitting 
the  Interim  report  of  the  Conunlssion,  pursu- 
ant to  section  361(c)(2)  of  Public  Law  96- 
216;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3244.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  20th  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
non-market-economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
section  410  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3245.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  uni- 
fied national  program  for  floodplaln  manage- 
ment, pursuant  to  section  1303(c)  of  Public 
Law  90-448;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  XTrban  Affairs,  Agri- 
culture. Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3246.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Agriculture  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  set- 
aside  provisions  of  the  1977  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  (CED-80-9,  Jan.  11,  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  Agriculture. 

3247.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  standardized  contract 
accounting  procedures  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment (FGMSD-80-10,  Jan.  9,  1980): 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

3248.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Improvements  needed  In  the  in- 
ternal controls  In  effects  at  local  procure- 
ment activities  at  military  Installations 
(PSAD-80-14.  Jan.  9.  1980);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

3249.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  military  commissaries  (FPCD-80-l. 
Jan.  9.  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

3250.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Navy  mananment  of  shipbuilding 
contracts  (PSAD-80-18.  Jan.  10.  1980); 
lolntlv.  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

3251.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
rejjort  on  the  Inequities  of  present  military 
discharge  policies  and  the  need  for  con- 
gressional review  of  the  situation  (PWJD-SO- 
13,  Jan.  15.  1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 

3252.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  needed  improvements  to  the  Mili- 
tary Postal  Service  (LCD-80-20,  Jan.  11, 
1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Armed  Services,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3253.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Government's  policy  on  acquiring  and  dis- 
tributing commercial  products  (PSAD-80-1S, 
Jan.  14,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

3254.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  progress,  problems,  and  con- 
straints in  implementing  the  resolutions  of 
the  1974  World  Food  Conference   (ID-80-12. 


Jan.  11,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Oovemment  Operations  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

33U.  A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  State*,  traoamltting  a  re- 
port on  the  performance  of  and  needed  im- 
provemente  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (EMD-80-17,  Jan.  16,  1980) ;  Jointly, 
to  the  Coounlttees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3366.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  obetaelea  and  uncertalntlM  Im- 
peding the  widespread  uae  of  geotbermal 
energy  (EMD-80-36.  Jan.  18,  1980);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. Interior  and  Instilar  Affaln,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

3267.  A  letter  from  the  Oomptraller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unconventional  sources  of  natural 
gas  (EMD-80-8.  Jan.  10,  1980);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3368.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  space  telescope  program 
(PSAD-80-16,  Jan.  3,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the 
Conunlttees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

3269.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  Umted  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  worker  adjustment  assistance  un- 
der the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  purstiant  to  sec- 
tion 280(a)  of  the  act  (HRI>-80-Il,  Jan.  16, 
1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3260.  A  letter  frcm  the  Under  Secretary  of 
ESiergy,  transmitting  a  copy  of  modification 
1 1  to  the  Department  of  Energy  contract  with 
the  Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp.  for  the  supply 
of  electric  power  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's uranium  enrichment  plant  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  pursuant  to  section  164  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3361.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  the  report 
concerning  additional  authorizations  deemed 
appropriate  for  fiscal  years  1981  throxigh 
1984  for  programs  under  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Imorovement  Act  (Public  Law  94-437), 
pursuant  to  section  701  of  the  act;  Jomtly  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce.  and 
Wavs  and  Means. 

3263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  the  end-stage  renal 
disease  program,  pursuant  to  section  1881(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Uhder  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  SMl'l'H  of  Towa:  Conunlttee  on  Small 
Business.  Re->ort  on  Capital  Formation  and 
Retention  (Rept.  No.  96-732) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  January  22,  1980. 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of 
January  17,  1980] 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  304. 
Concurrent  resolution  approving  the  exten- 
sion of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  the 
products  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(Rept.  No.  96-733).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  January  33,  1980. 


TniktniniMi     Od)       1  Q  Ofi 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

I  Introduced  January  7,  1980  and  referred 
January  22,  1980] 

By  DRINAN   (for  hlnuelf.  Mr.  Kind- 
trtas.  and  Mr.  Sawtcx)  : 
H.R.  6233.  A  bUl  to  revise  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  otber  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wn.soN)  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8234.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  office  of  Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wn^ON)  (by  request): 
H.R.  6238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Commandant 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence  School  to  award 
the  degree  of  master  of  science  of  strategic 
Intelligence;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

[Introduced  January  10,   1980  and  re/erred 
Janujiry  22,  1980] 

By  Mr.  HAOEDORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stmics)  : 

H.R.  6238.  A  bill  reqtUrlng  the  United 
States  to  purchase  the  grain  the  export  of 
which  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics Is  embargoed  and  to  prohibit  the 
disposal  of  such  grain  at  less  than  parity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
[Introduced  January  14.  1980  and  referred 
January  22,  1980] 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

H.  Con.  Res.  237.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  President's  decision  to  em- 
bargo grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN   (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Padntrot)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion All-Stars  to  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  for  the  30th  annual  NBA  All-star 
Oame;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

[Introduced  January  17.  1980  and  referred 
January  22,  1980] 

ByMr.  ALBOSTA: 
HA  6239.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1»49  to  Increase  the  levels  of  loans  and 
purchases  for  the  1979,  1980.  and  1981  crops 
of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  BAX7MAN: 
HJ.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
tliat  the  International  Olympics  Committee 
hold  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  at  a 
site  other  than  within  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
assurance  of  U.S.  financial  assistance  for  the 
change  in  venue,  and  faUlng  the  relocation 
to  urge  the  VS.  Olympic  Committee  to 
withdraw  from  participation  in  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Moscow  and  to 
•ssist  In  the  creation  of  a  "Free  World 
Olympics"  at  another  siUtable  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  RITTEB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution 
i^glng  the  President  to  take  certain  actions 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  240.  Concurrent  rescrtuUon 
•trongly  condemning  tthe  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  calling  tor  the  removal  of 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  from  Mos- 
cow; to  the  Committee  on  Ptorelgn  Affairs 


Undo-  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  f  cdlows : 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 

H.B.  6240.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XIV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  safe 
drinking  water  to  extend  the  date  by  which 
certain  exempt  public  water  systems  will  be 
required  to  meet  contaminant  level  and 
treatment  technique  requirements:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 

H.R.  6241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  setting  targets  and  ceilings,  in  the 
congressional  budget  process,  for  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  under  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams, and  for  otber  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mu«- 
PHT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Tr«in.  and 
Mr.  HuBBABO) : 

H.R.   6242.  A  bUl   to   esUbllsb  a   Towing 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;    to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  6243.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  park 
referred  to  as  the  East  Lake  Park  located 
within  the  West  Point  Lake  project  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  Oa..  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "R.  Shaefer 
Heard  Park";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 

HJi.  6244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  special 
Azores  earthquake  relief  and  reconstruction 
assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ENOU8H: 
H.R.  6245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  F^>od  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  establish  certain 
loan  levels  whenever  the  export  sales  of  cer- 
tain commodities  are  suspended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  6246.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  validity  and  amounts  of. 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of.  all  claims  of  U.S. 
citizens,  corporations,  or  other  legal  en- 
titles against  the  Government  of  Iran  or 
Iranian  citizens,  corporations,  or  other  legal 
entitles  arising  out  of  policies  of  or  actions 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Iran  or  Iranian 
citizens,  corporations,  or  other  legal  en- 
titles subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Shah;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs- 
HJt.  6247.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  provide  that  In 
certain  cases  where  married  Individuals  live 
apart  community  property  laws  will  not  ap- 
ply for  Federal  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
HJL  6248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act  to  prohibit  certain 
discriminatory  practices  regardln?  the  mar- 
keting of  gasohol;  to  the  Committee  on  in- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    HECKLER    (for   herself.    Mr. 

Mavxoolxs.    Mr.    St    Gebkaim.    ana 

Mr.  Beabd  of  Rhode  Island)  : 

H.R  6249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  special 

disaster  relief  assistance  to  the  Azores  on 

account  of  the   earthquake  of  January   1, 

1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEFNER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6250.  A  bill  to  extend  eligibility  for 
membership  In  the  AMVETS  to  persons  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  serving 
In  the  armed  forces  of  aUled  nations,  after 


May  8,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HIGHTOWER: 
H.R.  6251.  A  bill  to  raise  the  loan  level  to 
90  percent  of  parity  any  conunodlty  that  the 
commercial   export  sales  are  suspended  for 
any  reason;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  6252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  received  on  the  redemption 
of  certain  U.S.  savings  bonds  which  are  held 
by  the  taxpayer  for  at  least  10  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  6253.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
mandating   guidelines   with    respect   to   the 
return   of    unused    home    dialysis   supplies; 
Jointly,    to   the    Committees   on    Ways   and 
Means      and       Interstate       and      Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  6254.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarines  Veterans  of  World  War 
II;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   QUILLEN: 
H.R.  6255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reaffirm  the  fact  that 
benefits  payable  thereunder  are  exempt  from 
all  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mrs.    SCHROEDER     (for    herself, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation    Assistance    and    Real    Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transoortatlon 
By  Mr.  WEAVER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6257.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of   Agriculture   to   convey   certain   national 
forest  system  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on   Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.J.  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  and   request   the   President   to   Issue   a 
proclamation    designating    April    21    to    28, 
1980,    as    "Jewish   Heritage    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HEFNER: 
H.J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1980  as  "Gospel  Music  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dannemeyer)  : 
H.J.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation honoring  the  memory  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  dream:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  60  days  the  expiration  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of   1950;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.J.  Res.  479.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guaranteeing  the  right  to  life;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Bouquakd,  Mr.  Cos- 
man.  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
aiNO.  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
MtTRPHY  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Qtjayle. 
Mr.  QtHLLEN.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
ScHETTER.  Mr.  StHON.  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
HN.  and  Mr.  Boa  Wilson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  480.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
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lamatlon  designating  April  7  to  13.  1980.  as 
"National  Submarine  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  raolutlon 
expressing   the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Olympic  games;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.   Con.   Res.   243.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the  sense   of  the  Congress   that 
the  President  should  call  for  a  United  Nations 
Inquiry   Into   Iranian   violations   of   human 
rights  and  international  law,  should  any  of 
the  American  hostages  be  brought  to  trial; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN: 
H.    Con   Res.    244.   Concurrent   resolution 
with  respect  to  the  relocation  or  boycott  of 
the  1980  Olympic  games:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LUKEN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
KocovsxK,  Mr.  Oiaimo,  Mr.  Bonior 
of    Michigan.    Mr.    Mollokan.    Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Hetner,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Sattxb- 
rxrtD.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Coleman.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bedell)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    245.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Olympic  games  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
that  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
should  boycott  the  Olympic  games  under  cer- 
tain  circumstances;    to   the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (for  lilmself. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  LrviNosroN, 
Mr.    Blanchard.    &tr.    Erdahl,    Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jenrxttx, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Dornan. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ham- 
ley.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Montoomikt,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.   Cavanaugh,   Mr.   Sebelius.   Mr. 
OUAUMi.  Mr.  Gxitrr.  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr. 
Petper,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Drinam,  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Stockman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   246.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect    to    the   site    of    the    1980    summer 
Olympic  games;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
H.   Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTAKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  248.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President   should    temporarily   suspend    the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
nationals  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran, 
except  m  Individual  circumstances  of  grave 
humanitarian  concern;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ZABLOCKI   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wrxort.  Mr.  Braokmas.  Mr.  Rostkn- 
K0W8KZ,  Mr.  FouwTAiN,  Mr.  Fascxll, 
Mr.  Dxoos,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Bnfo- 
BAM.  Mr.  SoLARz.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
PXABX,  Mr.   Mica,  Mr.  Baxnks,  Mr. 
WoLPC,  Mr.  BowxN,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
MntiBB,       Mr.       Cavanaugh,       Mr. 
Rxnaloo,  Mr.  Aknttnzio,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.     Broomfield,     Mr.     Derwinski, 
Mr.    FiNDUtT,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 
Worn,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Outbr,  lilr. 
Laoomarsino,   Mrs.    FkNwicK,    and 
Mr.  Quatlk)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee,  and  the  Olympic 
Committees  of  other  countries  to  take  cer- 


tain actions  with  respect  to  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quests of  the  President:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.HANLEY: 

H.  Res.  623.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HUBBABD: 

H.  Res.  S24.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves  that 
the  United  States  should  not  participate  in 
the  games  of  the  XXII  Olympiad,  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Moscow,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, together  with  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, should  make  prompt  recommenda- 
tions for  alternate  sites  for  such  games;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PASHATAN: 

H.    Res.    625.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

H.  Res.  526.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  1980 
summer  Olympics  In  Moscow;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Res.  527.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
[Introduced  on  January  7.  1980  and  referred 
on  January  22, 1980] 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  6236.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Audrey 
Muriel  Stenhouse  and  her  children,  Clifford 
Anthony   Stenhouse    and   Jennifer   Leanne 
Stenhouse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  6237.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  M.  Sgt. 
Paul  D.  Camp,  Sr..  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

HM.  6268.  A  bill  providing  for  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  Oil  and  Oas 
Leases  Nos.  C-9496,  C-9711,  C-11600.  C-li62i, 
C-11622,  C-11630,  C-11631,  C-11697,  C-ii699, 
C-13774,  C-14197,  C-i7049,  C-18262,  C-26046, 
C-13632,  C-li681,  C-11686,  011690.  C-li691. 
and  C-11595:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  6259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
Vivlanl  Sllberstein  de  Levi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  fcrilows: 

331.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  property  held  In  Guam  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

332.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ot 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  returning 
property  condemned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


333.  Also,  memorial  of  tlie  Legislature  ol 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  requesting 
exemptions  from  certain  provisions  in  the 
event  ol  a  maritime  strike;  to  the  Committee 
on  Mercliant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPOlfSOBS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XZn.  spansorB 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Jamuary  17 
1980] 

H.R.  1630:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

as,.  6022:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Richmond,  Ifr. 
Pish.  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  KnjMS. 

HJt.  6963 :  Mr.  McKinmkt. 

H.R.  5994 :  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  5995 :  Mr.  Habbib. 

H.  Con.  Res.  238:  Mr.  Barmss. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows : 

HJl.  2:  Mr.  Clausxn. 

KM.  527:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Downbt,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Itn.  Schroeiiib. 

H.R.  628:  Mr.DaiMAN. 

HJl.  736:  Mr.  Stmms. 

H.R.  801 :  Mr.  MoCormack. 

HJl.  1116:  Mr.  Howard. 

HJl.  1918:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Chappeix  Mr 
Flippo,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

HJl.  2041 :  Mr.  Hopkins. 

HJl.  2493:  Mr.  Carntt.  Mr.  Oont,  Mr. 
GaisHAM.  Mr.  Mttchell  of  New  York,  and  Mr 
Traxur. 

H.R.  2663:    Mrs.  Spellman  and  Mr.  Wal- 

GREN. 

H.R.  2969 :  kir.  Addabbo. 

H.R.  4177:  Mr.  Mom.,  Mr.  Brown  of  Olilo, 
and  Mr.  Prase. 

HJL  4178:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Miller  of  CaU- 
torai^,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Carnkt,  Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Rosxn- 
thal,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Wtolbr,  and  Mr. 
LuMom. 

HJl.  4613:  Mr.  AuCom. 

HJL  4635:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Ottdiger,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

HJL  4647:  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  OuARun.  and 

Mr.  ^kXNZEL. 

HJl.  4031:  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Ma- 

CUIRE. 

HJl.  4786:  Mr.  Coelho. 

HJl.  4806:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Balous,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  D'Amours, 
and  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

H.R.  5022 :  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  Mr. 
Waloren. 

H.R.  6225 :  Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Bos  Wilson,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Ut. 
Bailey.  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

B.R.  6308:  Mr.  Gudoer. 

HJl.  6327:  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Dbocard. 

HJL  5433:  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJl.  5610:  Ms.  Holtzmam. 

HJl.  6643:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Mtexs  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Pascbli, 
Mr.  Levttas.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Sbbxliub,  and  Mr. 
Winn. 

H.R.  6813 :  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  MrrcBXLL 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  6919:  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

H.R.  8966:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Eno- 
LJSH,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  6066:  Mr.  Bedell.  Hi.  Marks,  and  Mr. 
Wirth. 

H.R.  6073:  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Dktimr,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,    Mr.    Young    of    Alaska,    Mr. 
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Qtthxen,  Mr.  Mom.,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texu,  Mr.  BEBEtrrni,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Ruod,  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  CouKTK>,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Douchekty, 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Bdwasos  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
OiKCKiCH.  Mr.  MooKC,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
MrrcKBLL  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

H.R.  6103:   Mr.  Oore. 

US..  6109:  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr. 
KfrrcHxix  of  New  York. 

H.R.  6171:  Mr.  LUKBN. 

HJl.  6106:  Mr.  Oelluscs. 

HJ.  Res.  139:  Mr.  DANNXiiEm. 

HJ.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Caster,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Fism,  Mr. 
Plorio,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr. 
CoELHo,  Mr.  Ouarini,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mt.  Stump,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Zefcretti,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Eroahl,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Hammerschmiot,  Mr  Fisher, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Axaka,  Mr.  Heftel, 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.J.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
FisHXR,  tfr.  Orat,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Brodheao, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr  Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  &>WARDS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Oray, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  iii.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Lee,  Blr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Skslton. 

H.J.  Res.  445:  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Blancharo,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Bowen.  Mr.  Oore,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Prenzzl.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
CouGKLOf.  Mrs.  BouquARD,  Mr.  Holxxnbeck, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Biacgi. 

HJ.  Res.  460:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  AuCouf,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Oray, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Heftel,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lzoer- 
er,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Screuer, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Trailer,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Wirth,  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
OiAiMo,  Mr.  FAtTNTROY,  Mr.  Coughlin,  and 
Mr.  Horton. 

H,  Res.  18 :  Mr.  Bedell. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

260.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
20th  annual  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Maple  Council,  Deerfleld,  Iiiass.,  relative  to 
maple  research  by  the  Forest  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

261.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  Federal  funds  to  as- 
sist renters  meet  rising  home  heating  fuel 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  ASalrs, 


262.  Also,  petition  of  the  25th  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  relative  to  international  af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASalrs. 

263.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  New  York,  N.Y.. 
relative  to  NATO;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

264.  Also,  petition  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
Nitijela,  Majuro,  Marshall  Islands,  relative 
to  compensation  to  persons  affected  by  the 
U.S.  atomic  testing  program  In  the  Marshall 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

265.  Also,  petition  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Guam,  Agana,  Guam,  relative  to  author- 
izing a  plebiscite  on  Guam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

266.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council,  City  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  rejecting  legisla- 
tion that  limits  the  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

267.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO,  New  York,  N.Y.,  re- 
lative to  oil  company  profits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

268.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  New  Jersey.  Trenton,  N.J., 
relative  to  voluntary  school  prayer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

269.  Also,  petition  of  Judy  C.  Thompson, 
Boring,  Oreg.,  and  others,  relative  to  tax  re- 
duction; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

270.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council.  APL-CIO,  New  York,  NY., 
relative  to  social  security  and  foreign  trade 
economic  policy:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

[Submitted  January  17. 1980] 
H.R.  4788 
By  Mr.  CAVANAUGH: 
— On   page    186,    after    line    13.    Insert   the 
following : 

"Sec.  445.  The  requirements  of  section  221 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-611)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agree- 
ments between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  Nebraska  for  local  cooperation 
as  a  condition  for  the  construction  of  the 
erosion  protection  project  at  the  Louisville 
State  Recreation  Area  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Platte  River,  near  Louisville,  Nebr.,  au- 
thorized by  section  14  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1946.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  contract  with  the  State  of 
Nebraska  on  the  items  of  local  cooperation 
for  this  project,  which  is  to  be  assumed  by 
the  State,  notwithstanding  that  the  State 
may  elect  to  make  its  performance  of  any 
obligation  contingent  upon  the  State  legisla- 
ture making  the  necessary  appropriations 
and  funds  being  allocated  for  the  same  or 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  State." 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
— Page  71,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  tl, 670.000."  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  tl. 670,000  (October  1978  price 
levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes 
In  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  en- 
gineering costs  indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  72,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $13,900,000."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  113,860,000  (October  1978  price 
levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In 


construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  72,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,710,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $8,710,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  72,  lines  21  and  22  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $37,500,000."  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $37,510,000  (October  1978 
price  levels),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of 
changes  In  construction  costs  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  costs  Indexes  applicable  to 
the  types  of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  73,  lines  3  and  4  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $71,30O,(M)0."  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $71,300,000  (October  1978  price 
levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If 
any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of 
changes  In  construction  costs  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  costs  Indexes  applicable  to 
the  types  of  construction  involved  therein.". 
— Page  73,  lines  7  and  8  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,100,000."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $5,100,000  (October  1978  price 
levels),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If 
any,  as  may  be  Justled  by  reason  of  changes 
in  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  en- 
gineering costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  73,  line  14,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $22,000,000."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $22,100,000  (October  1978  price 
levels),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of 
changes  in  construction  costs  as  indicated 
by  the  engineering  coets  Indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  involved 
therein.". 

— Page  73.  lines  18  and  19  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $16,300,000."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $16,300,000  (October  1978  price 
levels),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of 
changes  In  construction  coats  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  costs  Indexes  applicable  to 
therein.". 

— Page  73.  line  23,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,830,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$7,830,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as 
may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by 
engineering  coets  indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  involved  therein.". 
—Page  74,  line  11,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $21,300,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  coat  not  to 
exceed  $21,300,000  (October  1978  price 
levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  changes 
in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by 
engineering  coats  indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  74,  strike  line  12  through  line  26;  and 

Page  75,  strike  line  1  through  line  4. 
—Page  74,  line  16,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $48,600,000,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $48,- 
590,000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein,". 

—Page  76,  line  11,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $651,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $651,- 
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000  (October  1978  price  levels) ,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as  in- 
dicated by  engineering  costs  Indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
therein.". 

—Page  75,  lines  14  and  15  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated C06t  of  $5,100,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,100,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  therein.". 

— Page  75,  line  19,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,340,000."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $7,- 
340,000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  miy  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

—Page  76  line  25  and  page  76  line  1,  strike 
"at  an  estimated  cost  of  $27,700,000,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $27,700,000"  (October 
1978  price  levels),  plus  or  mlnxis  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason 
of  changes  In  construction  costs  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  costs  indexes  explicable  to 
the  tyi>es  of  construction  involved  therein,. ' 
— Page  76,  line  17,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $33,800,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $33,- 
800,000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

—Page  76,  lines  22  and  23  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9,300,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $9,300,000"  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction coets  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.". 
— Page  77,  line  5,  strike  "at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $21,400,000.  ■  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $21,400,000 
(October  1978  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  costs  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  involved 
therein.". 

— Page  77,  line  10,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $13,100,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$13,100,000  (October  1978  private  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

—Page  77,  strike  line  11  through  line  18. 
—Page  77,  lines  15  through  18,  strike  out  "at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $579,000,000,  except  that 
not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  is  authorized  for 
Initiation  and  partial  accomplishment  of 
such  project."  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $679,000,- 
000  (October  1978  price  levels) ,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  costs  indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  involved 
therein.". 

—Page  77,  line  22,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,600,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
590.000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  mav  be  Just- 
ified by  reason  of  changes  In  conrtructlon 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  coets  In- 
dexes apoUcable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 
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—Page  78,  lines  :<  and  4  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9,100,000."  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $9,100,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amoimts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.". 
—Page  78,  lines  7  and  8  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3,500,000."  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,490,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion coets  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  therein.". 

— Page  78.  line  15,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,600,000."  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
600,000  (July  1972  price  levels) ,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  changes  in  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  costs  Indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
therein.". 
— Page  78,  strike  line  20  through  line  26. 

Page  79,  strike  line  1  through  line  4  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  78,  line  25  and  pages  79,  line  1,  strike 
"at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,500,000."  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  (November  1978  price 
levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  changes  In 
construction  costs  as  Indexes  applicable  to 
the  types  of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
—Page  79,  lines  11  and  12  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $16,000,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $16,010,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— Page  79,  strike  line  13  through  line  17  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  79,  Unes  16  and  17,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $660,000."  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $650,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 
— ^Page  79,  strike  line  18  throxjgh  line  26. 

Page  80,  strike  line  1  through  line  24  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  80,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $100,000,000."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.". 
—Page  81,  strike  line  1  through  line  13  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  81,  Unes  6  and  7,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1300,000."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,300,000  (July  1079  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Jxistlfled  by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  therein.". 

—Page  81,  lines  33  and  24,  strike  "The  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  project  is  $16,000,000." 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
cost  of  the  project  shall  not  exceed  $16,000,- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  changes  in  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  coets  Indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  involved 
therein.". 


— Page  82,  strike  line  1  through  line  14  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  82,  Unes  22  and  23,  strike  "at  an  mU- 
maied  cost  of  $4,360,000."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,360,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 
— Page  83,  line  4,  strike  "at  an  estimated  coat 
of  $55,700,000,"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following :  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $55,700,000 
(October  1978  price  levels),  plus  or  mlniis 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  justlfled 
by  reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs 
as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
therein,". 

— Page  83,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,200,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $2,200,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.". 
— Page  83.  line  20,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $15,300,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$15,300,000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— Page  83,  line  26  and  page  84,  line  1, 
strike  "at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,270,000." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $4570.000  (July  1970 
price  levels),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes 
In  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engi- 
neering costs  Indexes  appUcable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  84,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $31,200,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $31,200,000  (October  1978  price  lev- 
els), plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  justlfled  by  reason  of  changes 
in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engi- 
neering costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  87,  strike  line  16  through  line  22 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

— Page  87.  lines  19  and  20,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000."  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  (July  1970  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may 
be  Justlfled  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— Page  88,  line  2.  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $24,000,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  #24,000,000  (October  1078  price  lev- 
els), plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  Justlfled  by  reason  of  changes  In 
construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engi- 
neering costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
—Page  88,  Unes  6  and  7,  strike  "at  an  eatl- 
mated  cost  of  $34,700,000."  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $34,700,000  (October  1078  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  con- 
struction coets  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.". 
—Page  88.  strike  line  8  through  line  17  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  88,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  "at  an 
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estimated  cost  of  $2,600,000."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $3,500,000  (July  1979  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.". 
— Page  88,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $4,000,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
jxutlfled  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  therein.". 

— On  page  89  strike  line  3  through  line  18 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

— Page  89,  line  8,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $39,400,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$29,400,000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— Page  89,  strike  line  19  through  line  24  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  89,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $10,400,000."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,310,000  (October  1978  price  levels). 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.". 
— On  page  90  strike  line  1  through  line  15 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

— Page  90,  line  5,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $700,000."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $700,- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  changes  in  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  costs  indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved therein.". 

— Page  90,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $5,800,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,800,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  96  strike  line  6  through  line  21 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

— Page  96,  line  11,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $31,400,000."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$31,400,000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  therein.". 
— Page  98.  strike  out  lines  15  through  19. 
— On  page  99  strike  line  3  through  line  9. 
— On  imge  99  strike  line  14  through  line  24 
and  on  page  100  strike  line  1  and  line  2  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  100.  line  2.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  not  Initiate  con- 
struction of  the  project  until  the  area  to  be 
benefitted  has  put  into  effect  a  comprehen- 
sive commimity  water  conservation  program. 
— Page  101,  line  2,  after  the  period  Insert  the 
following : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  not  initiate  the 
maintenance  work  on  said  tunnel  until  the 
areas  to  be  benefitted  have  put  into  effect  a 
comprehensive  water  conservation  program. 


— On  page  103  strike  line  1  through  line  10 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

— On  page  103  strike  line  16  through  line  31 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

— On  page  103  strike  line  32  through  line  25 
and  on  page  104  strike  line  I  through  line 
25  and  on  page  105  strike  line  1  through  line 
14  and  redesignate  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

— On  page  105  strike  line  15  through  line  35 
and  on  page  106  strike  line  1  through  line  34 
and  on  page  107  strike  line  1  through  line  13 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sectlo:3s  accord- 
ingly. 

— On  page  107  strike  line  14  through  line  20 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

— On  page  109  strike  line  17  through  line  25 
and  on  page  110  strike  line  1  through  line  6 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

— Page  110,  line  6,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  not  Initiate 
construction  of  the  project  until  the  area 
to  be  benefitted  has  put  into  effect  a  com- 
prehensive community  water  conservation 
program. 

— Page  113.  following  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  222.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  act- 
ing through  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  shall  study  and  re- 
port by  April  1.  1981,  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  feasibility,  the  desirabil- 
ity, and  the  public  Interest  Involved  In  re- 
quiring that  full  public  access  be  provided 
to  all  water  impoundments,  with  recrea- 
tion-related p>otential,  which  were  author- 
ized or  are  proposed  to  be  authorized,  utiliz- 
ing funds  authorized  by  Public  Law  83-566, 
as  amended. 

— Page  113,  following  line  19.  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 232  and  renumber  any  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly : 

"Skc.  223.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  establish  a  task  force  to  review 
the  construction,  organization,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Tennessee -Tomblgbee  Water- 
way to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
conform  to  the  purposes  and  Intent  of  the 
proJect"s  authorization  (Public  Law  79-635). 
The  task  force,  in  conducting  Its  review,  shall 
hold  no  fewer  than  four  public  hearings,  at 
least  one  of  which  shall  be  held  within  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  respec- 
tively. Members  of  said  task  force  shall  in- 
clude the  Chief  of  Elngineers.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Federal  Co-chairman  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  or  their 
representatives,  three  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
one  member  representing  each  of  the  States 
of  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  re- 
spectively. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  taA 
force  chairman  who  shall  set  the  dates  for 
hearings,  meetings,  workshops,  and  all  other 
official  task  force  functions  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  finance  from 
funds  available  to  him  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  the  task  force  created  by  this 
section.  "The  task  force  shaU  dissolve  on  May 
1,1981. 

(b)  The  task  force  shall  submit  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  no  later 
than  May  1.  1981.  a  report  on  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  including — 


(1)  a  detailed  accounting  of  funds  ex- 
pended for  planning  or  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-"rombigbee  Waterway  and  related 
projects,  and  the  specific  legislative  authority 
for  each  major  feature; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  compatibility  of  the 
present  design  and  plan  of  the  Tenneesee- 
Tcnnblgbee  Waterway  with  the  original  de- 
sign memorandum,  envlronineniAi  impact 
statement,  and  cost  estimates; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  existing  cost  sharing 
and  repayment  obligations,  including  a  sum- 
mary and  explanation  of  cost  sharing  and 
repayment  obligations  required  by  statute  or 
administrative  practice  that  have  been 
waived  or  modified  with  respect  to  the  Ten- 
ne8see-Tombigl>ee  Waterway; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  project  completion  upon 
competing  modes  of  transportation; 

(5)  the  reccMxl  of  enforcement  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
and, 

(6)  the  impact  of  project  completion  i^mn 
the  water  and  related  land  and  wetland  re- 
sources of  Mobile  Bay. 

(c)  Within  nine  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  an  evaluation  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic development  benefits  and  costs  of 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  18  C.F.R. 
Part  713.  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  December  14.  1979. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  diminishing  or  enhancing  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct 
the  Tennessee-TMnbigbee  Waterway. 

— Page  113.  line  20.  insert  the  following  new 
section  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly : 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Any  resolution  authorizing  a 
survey  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  auto- 
matically deauthorized  if  no  funds  are  ex- 
pended for  such  survey  within  four  years 
following  its  approval. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
within  six  months  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  list  of  all  existing  surveys  that  have 
an  inactive  or  deferred  status,  and  all  sur- 
veys on  such  list  may  be  deauthorized  within 
ninety  days  thereafter  by  resolution  of  either 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  "Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
— Page  113.  strike  line  31  through  I'ne  36: 

Page  114.  strike  line  1  through  line  26;  and 

Page  115.  strike  line  l  through  line  6  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  114.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  "'at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $66,000,000."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $66,000,000  (April  1976  price  levels) .  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  therein.". 

— Page  115.  line  6.  after  the  period  Insert 
tho  following: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  not  initiate 
construction  of  the  project  until  the  area  to 
be  benefited  has  put  into  effect  a  compre- 
hensive water  conservation  program. 
— On  page  115  strike  lines  7  through  36  and 
on  page  116  strike  lines  1  through  6  and  re- 
designate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  lie,  Unes  15  and  16.  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,600,000."  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "'at  a  coat  not  to 
exceed  $3,600,000  (July  1979  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construe- 
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tlon  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

—Page  117,  line  31,  strike  "at  an  additional 
estimated  cost  of  $300,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '"at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceea  $2,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels) ,  plxis 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  land  acqui- 
sition costs  as  indicated  by  indexes  applica- 
ble to  the  types  of  land  acquisition  Involved 
therein.". 

—On  page  117  strike  lines  22  through  35  and 
on  page  118  strike  lines  1  tbroiigh  36  and 
on  page  119  strike  lines  1  through  7  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  118,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $18,400,000."  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $18,400,000  (October  1977  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.". 
—Page  119,  line  7.  after  the  period  Insert  the 
following : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  not  initiate 
construction  of  the  project  untU  the  area  to 
be  benefitted  has  put  into  effect  a  compre- 
hensive water  conservation  program. 
— On  page  119  strike  lines  8  throiigh  26  and 
on  page  130  strike  lines  1  through  7  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  131  strike  lines  1  through  11  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  121,  line  7,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,500,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

—Page  121,  line  34.  and  page  122.  lines  1  and 
2.  strike  out  "at  an  estimated  cost  of  $270,- 
000,000,  except  that  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
is  authorized  for  initiation  and  partial  ac- 
complishment of  this  section."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $37C.00O,0Ou  (October  1978  price 
levels) .  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In 
construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  tyi>e8  of 
construction  Involved  therein.". 
—On  page  122  strike  lines  3  through  25  and 
on  page  123  strike  lines  1  through  6  and  re- 
designate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—On  page  123  strike  Unes  14  through  25  and 
on  page  124  strike  lines  1  through  16  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—On  page  124  strike  lines  16  through  25  and 
on  page  125  strike  lines  1  through  5  and  re- 
designate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—On  page  125  strike  lines  6  through  30  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—On  page  135  strike  lines  31  through  35 
and  on  page  126  strike  lines  I  through  15 
and  redesignate  succeeding  aections  accord- 
ingly. 

—On  page  136  strike  lines  31  through  35  and 
on  page  126  strike  lines  1  through  15  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  127,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $13,200,000."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $13,200,000  (October  1978  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.". 
—Page  127,  strike  line  3  through  line  16  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  137,  line  9,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,600,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3.- 
600,000  (July  1979  price  leveU) ,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  Justlflad  by 


reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  costs  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
therein,". 

— Page  128,  lines  3  and  3,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $21,600,000."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $21,590,000  (October  1978  price 
levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any. 
as  may  be  Jiistified  by  reason  of  changes  in 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing costs  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  Involved  therein.". 
— On  page  128  strike  lines  4  through  13  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  128.  lines  12  and  13.  strike  "The  esti- 
mated Federal  construction  cost  of  this 
modification  is  $2,200,000.""  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "The  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect shall  not  exceed  $2,200,000  (July  19*79 
price  levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
if  any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of 
changes  In  construction  costs  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  costs  Indexes  applicable  to 
the  types  of  construction  involved  therein."". 
-On  page  128  strike  lines  14  through  19  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  128,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  "at  an  es- 
timated cost  to  the  United  States  of  $3,600.- 
000.'"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"'at  a  cost  not  to  eceed  $3,600,000  (July  1979 
price  levels) .  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If 
any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes 
in  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engi- 
neering costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
— On  page  128  strike  lines  30  through  35  and 
on  page  139  strike  lines  1  through  23  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  128.  line  25.  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $41.000.0(X):"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$41,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
invcdved  therein:". 

— On  page  129  strike  lines  23  through  25  and 
on  page  130  strike  lines  1  and  3  and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— ^Page  130,  line  2,  strike  '"at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $34,100,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $24,- 
100,000  (July  1979  price  levels) ,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  costs  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  tjrpes  of  construction  involved 
therein.". 

— On  page  130  strike  lines  3  through  9  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  130.  lines  3  through  9.  strike  out  Sec- 
tion 333  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  323.  Section  116  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law 
94-587)  Is  amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  strik- 
ing 'the  phase  I  design  memorandum  stage 
of  advanced  engineering  and  design  of  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f<dIowlng:  'con- 
struction of  a';  and  (2)  by  striking  out  'at  an 
estimated  coat  of  $3,800,000."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $170,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  con- 
struction costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.'." 
— On  page  131  strike  lines  13  through  25  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  132  strike  lines  I  through  14  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  133.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $360,000."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$360.0(X)  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  thu-ein.". 


—Page  133.  line  24.  strike  "at  an  cstlmait«d 
additional  cost  of  $1,130,000."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $1,130,000  (July  1979  price  levels) .  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  therein.". 

—Page  133,  lines  7  and  8,  strtkci  "»t  an  wU- 
mated  additional  construction  cost  of  •435,- 
000.""  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
""at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $435,000  (July  1979 
price  levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes 
in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engi- 
neering costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  therein.". 
— On  page  133  strike  lines  10  through  16  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  133,  line  16,  strike  "at  an  eattmatad 
cost  of  $606,000.'"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $606,- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  changes  in  construction  coats  as 
indicated  by  engineering  costs  Indexes  appU- 
cable  to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
therein.". 

— On  page  133  strike  lines  17  through  34  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  133,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  "'at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,000,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  (July  1979  price  leveU).  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  cMistructlOD 
involved  therein.". 

— Ou  page  134  strike  lines  1  through  7  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  134.  Une  7.  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,400,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$14,400,000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  nuiy  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  134  strike  lines  8  through  34  and 
on  page  135  strike  lines  1  through  3  and  re- 
designate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  135,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $4,810,000."  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,810,000  (July  1979  price  leveU) ,  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  135  strike  Unes  4  through  22  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  135,  line  8,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $93,600,000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$92,600,000  (October  1978  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  mdlcated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  136  strike  lines  18  through  26  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  136.  line  25,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,600,000."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$1,600,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costo  in- 
dexes appUcable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  therein.". 

— On  page  137  strike  Unes  1  through  9  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  137.  lUies  8  and  9.  strike  "at  an  asU- 
mated  cost  of  $1,300,000."  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  In  either 
caae  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  (July  1978  price 
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levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in 
construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  involved  therein.". 
— On  page  137  strike  lines  10  through 
18  and  redesignate  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

— On  page  137  strike  lines  19  through  24  and 
on  page  138  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  138  strike  lines  3  through  16  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  138  strike  lines  17  through  21  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  138  strike  lines  22  through  25  and 
on  page  139  strike  lines  1  through  12  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  138,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
"nat#d  coet  of  $2,000,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels) ,  plus 
Of  minus  such  tmounts.  If  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  therein.". 

—On  page  139  strike  lines  13  through  25  an. 
on  page  140  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  rede 
Ignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  139,  line  19,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
coat  of  $1,500,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu  tbeiiof 
the    following:    "at    a    cost    not   to   exceed 
$1,600,000    (JvUy  1979  price  levris),  f  lus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied  by   reason  of  changes  in  construction 
coote  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  conitrucUon 
Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  140  strike  lines  18  through  25  and 
on  page  141  strike  lines  1  throu-jh  14  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  144.  line  10.  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $160,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
•160.000  (July  1979  price  leveU),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  enitlneerlng  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

—Page  144,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $190,300,000."  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $190300.000  (July  1979  price  levels) . 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
strucUon  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.". 
—Page  145,  lines  3  and  4  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $46,300,000."  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $46,300,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
Uon  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 
—Page  145,  Uno  19,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $200  - 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  costs  Indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
therein.". 

— On  page  146  strike  lines  20  through  25  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  145,  Une  26,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
Initial  cost  of  $3,000,000."  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  (July  1079  price  levels) ,  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

—On  page  146  strike  lines  1  through  9  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly 
—Page  148.  Une  3,  strike  "at  an  estimated 


cost  of  $2,740,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,740.- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified 
by  reason  of  changes  in  land  acquisition  costs 
as  indicated  by  Indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  land  acquisition  Involved  therein.". 
— Page  149,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  Federal  cost  of  $1,500,000."  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  (July  1979  price 
levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In 
land  acquisition  costs  as  Indicated  by  Indexes 
applicable  to  the  types  of  land  acquisition 
Involved  therein.". 

— Page  150,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $700,000."  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $700,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 
—Page  151.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $877,500."  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $877,500  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  appMcable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  151  strike  lines  8  through  18  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  152,  Unes  1  and  2,  strike  "at  an  esU- 
mated  cost  of  $4,780,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,780,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  land  ac- 
quisition costs  as  Indicated  by  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  land  acquisition 
Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  152  strike  lines  3  through  11  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  152,  Unes  10  and  11,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $3,- 
600,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,600,- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Jus- 
tified by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

—Page  162,  Unes  18  and  19,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $50,000."  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Jus- 
tified by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

—Page  163,  line  3,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $100,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Jus- 
tified by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

—On  page  153  strike  lines  4  through  13  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  163,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $300,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereo?  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Jxistlfied  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  164  strike  lines  8  through  14  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  164.  lines  13  and  14,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $41,000,000.''  and  insert  Jn 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $41,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels). 


plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  con- 
struction costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  appUcable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.". 
—Page  164,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000."  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  con- 
struction costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  appUcable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.". 
—Page  155.  Unes  12  and  13.  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  l$50.000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

— Page  157,  following  line  16,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Section: 

Sec.  378.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  Iowa 
authorized  by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (PubUc  hvn  91-611)  is  here- 
by modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  provide  for  mitigation  and  en- 
hancement measures  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$314,000  (February  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  land  acqui- 
sition costs  as  indicated  by  Indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  land  acquisition  In- 
volved therein,  to  Include  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  to  preserve  and  enhance  certain  wet- 
lands known  as  Nahant  Marsh. 
—Page  167,  foUowlng  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  378.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  carry  out  the  plan  for 
Trimble  WUdllfe  Area  replacement.  In  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  22,  1976, 
with  such  changes  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
determines  necessary,  at  a  coet  not  to  exceed 
$4,614,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  In  land  acquisition 
costs  as  indicated  by  indexes  applicable  to 
the  types  of  land  acquisition  Involved  there- 
in. 

(b)  The  former  owner  of  any  land  acquired 
by  the  United  States  under  authority  of  this 
section  shall  be  permitted  to  harvest  any 
annual  agricultural  crop  planted  on  such 
land  during  calendar  year  1980. 
— On  page  167  strike  lines  18  through  25  and 
on  page  168  strike  lines  1  through  12  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  158  strike  lines  18  through  24  and 
on  page  159  strike  Unes  1  through  17  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  164,  Une  2.  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200,000."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  changes  in  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  costs  indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved therein.". 

— On  page  166  strike  lines  8  through  24  and 
on  page  166  strike  lines  1  through  26  and  on 
page  167  strike  lines  1  through  10  and  re- 
designate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  167  strike  Unes  16  through  20  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  168.  lines  14  and  16,  strike  out  "pro- 
vision of  necessary  retaining  works  for"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "disposal  oT'. 
— Page  168,  strike  Une  21  through  26;  and 

Page   169,  strike  Une   1   through  23. 
— Page  172,  Une  1,  insert  the  foUowlng  and 
renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly: 
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cost  of  $2,740,000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  92,740,- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified 
by  reason  of  changes  in  land  acquisition  costs 
as  Indicated  by  indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  land  acquisition  involved  therein.". 
— Page  149,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  Federal  cost  of  $1,500,000."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  91,500,000  (July  1979  price 
levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In 
land  acquisition  costs  as  Indicated  by  Indexes 
applicable  to  the  types  of  land  acquUltlon 
involved  therein.". 

—Page  150,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  9700,000."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  9700,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Inctcxes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  therein.". 
—Page  161,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  9877,500."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  9877,500  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  appUcable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion, Involved  therein.". 

—On  page  151  strike  lines  8  through  18  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  162,  lines  1  and  2,  strtke  "at  an  esU- 
mated  cost  of  94,780,000."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed 94,780.000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  land  ac- 
quisition costs  as  indicated  by  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  land  acquisition 
involved  therein.". 

— On  page  162  strike  lines  3  through  11  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  152,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  to  the  United  States  of  93,- 
600,000."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  93,600,- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  jus- 
tified by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  therein.". 

—Page  152,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $50,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed 950,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
miniis  such,  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Jus- 
tified by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  therein.". 

—Page  163,  line  3,  strike  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  9100,000."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
9100,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Jus- 
tified by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein.". 

—On  page  153  strike  lines  4  through  13  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  153,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $300,000."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereo?  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed 9300.000  (July  1979  price  levels),  pltis 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.". 

— On  page  164  strike  lines  8  through  14  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  154,  lines  13  and  14,  strtke  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  941,000,000.''  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  941.000,000  (July  1979  price  levels). 


plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  con- 
struction costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  indexes  appUcable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.". 
—Page  154.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  coat  of  92,000.000."  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  92,000,000  (July  1979  price  levels), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  appUcable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.". 
—Page  155,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  "at  an 
estimated  cost  of  950,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  therein.". 

— Page  157,  following  line  16,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Section: 

Sec.  378.  The  project  for  fiood  protection 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  Iowa 
authorized  by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-611)  is  here- 
by modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  tbrough  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  provide  for  mitigation  and  en- 
hancement measures  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
9314,000  (February  1979  price  levels),  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  land  acqui- 
sition costs  as  indicated  by  indexes  appU- 
cable to  the  types  of  land  acquisition  In- 
volved therein,  to  include  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  to  preserve  and  enhance  certain  wet- 
lands known  as  Nahant  Marsh. 
—Page  157,  following  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  378.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  carry  out  the  plan  for 
Trimble  WUdllfe  Area  replacement.  In  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  22,  1976, 
with  such  changes  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
determines  necessary,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
94,614,000  (July  1979  prtce  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  land  acquisition 
costs  as  indicated  by  Indexes  applicable  to 
the  types  of  land  acquisition  involved  there- 
in. 

(b)  The  former  owner  of  any  land  acquired 
by  the  United  States  under  authority  of  this 
section  shall  be  permitted  to  harvest  any 
annual  agricultural  crop  planted  on  sucb 
land  during  calendar  year  1080. 
— On  page  157  strike  lines  18  through  25  and 
on  page  158  strike  lines  1  through  12  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  158  strike  lines  18  through  24  and 
on  page  159  strike  lines  1  through  17  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  164,  line  2.  strtke  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  9200,- 
000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  costs  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved therein.". 

— On  page  165  strike  lines  8  through  24  and 
on  page  166  strike  lines  1  through  26  and  on 
page  167  strike  lines  1  through  10  and  re- 
designate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  167  strike  lines  16  through  20  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  168.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  "pro- 
vision of  necessary  retaining  works  for"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "disposal  oT'. 
— Page  168.  strike  line  21  through  26;  and 

Page   169.  strike  line   1   through   23. 
— Page  172.  line  1.  Insert  the  following  and 
renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly: 


(e)(1)  That  portion  of  the  general  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  au- 
thorized by  secUon  4  of  the  Act  enutled 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes"  ap- 
proved June  28.  1938  (62  Stat.  1218),  as 
modified  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1966  (80  SUt.  1421),  which  authorized 
the  Meramec  Park  Lake  is  not  authorized 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  imme- 
diately undertake  interim  management  and 
maintenance  of  works,  structures,  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  related  to  the  project  pending 
further  disposition  of  such  works,  struc- 
tures, and  interests  In  lands  In  accordance 
with  a  sUtute  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of   the  Army,   acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  in  order  to 
identify    and    assess    alternatives    for    the 
future  dlsposlUon   and   utilization    of    the 
works,    structures,    and    Interests    In    lands 
related  to  the  project.  In  carrying  out  such 
Investigation   and   study,   the   Secretary   of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall  hold  public  meetings  in  the  area 
and  shall   consult  with   appropriate   public 
and    private   Interest   groups    In    the    area 
Including  but  not  limited  to  (1)  SUte,  coun- 
ty, and  other  local  governments,  (2)  Federal 
departments,   agencies,   and   instrumentali- 
ties, (3)  private  groups,  clubs,  and  associa- 
tions which  have  demonstrated  an  Interest 
in  the  project.  (4)  former  landowners  of  the 
project  lands,  and  (6)  leaders  and  individ- 
uals of  area  business  and  agricultural  com- 
munities. Not  later  than  one  year  after  funds 
are  made  available  to  carry  out  such  invesU- 
gatlon  and  study,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
report  to  Congress  the  results  of  such  in- 
vestigation  and  study   of  alternatives,  and 
the   recommendations   of    those   consulted 
including   the   Chief   of   Engineers"   assess- 
ment of  such  recommendations. 

(4)  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  terminate 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  satisfy,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
(49  use.  4601  et  seq.)  and  any  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law,  all  relocation  as- 
sistance and  land  acquisition  obligations 
which  were  incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  as  a'  result  of  carrylnK 
out  the  project. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Subsection.  Funds  available 
for  the  project  deauthorlzed  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

Act. 

—Page  172,  Une  l.  insert  the  following  new 
subsection  and  renumber  any  succeeding 
subsections  accordingly: 

(e)  The  Union  Lake  flood  control  project. 
Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  28,  1938  (PubUc  Law  75-761).  Md  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
789) .  is  not  authorised  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

—Page  172.  line  l.  insert  the  following  and 
renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

(e)  The  project  for  Helm  Reservoir  author- 
ised by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968  (82  atat.  739)  as  part  of  the  Wabash 
River  Basin  Comprehensive  Plan,  is  not  au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

—Page  172.  Une  1.  insert  the  following  and 
renumber  succeeding  subsections  accord- 
ingly: 

(•)(!)  The  project  for  a  high-level  lock 


barge  canal  from  the  Saint  Johns  River 
across  Florida  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  July  23,  1942  (chap- 
ter 520;  66  Stet.  703),  U  not  authorized  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  existing  faclll- 
Ues  (and  lands  appurtenant  thereto)  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project  In  such 
manner  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
pending  further  disposition  by  law  of  the 
project.  Its  facilities,  and  lands. 

(3)  The  boundaries  of  the  Ocala  National 
Forest.  Florida,  are  extended  to  Include  the 
lands  north  and  west  of  the  Oklawaha  River 
as  shown  on  the  map  dated  July  1978,  on  file 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  avaUable  to  the  public  In  the 
office  of  the  appropriate  regional  forester, 
forest  supervisor,  or  forest  ranger. 

(4)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocala 
National  Forest  as  extended  by  section  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  lands  or  interests  In  lands 
and  improvements  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  administered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  administered  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Ocala  National  Forest,  Florida,  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deems  such 
action  to  be  appropriate,  but  not  later  than 
January  1.  1981,  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  may  operate  and  malnUin  the 
existing  facilities  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  project  within  the  extended  bound- 
aries of  the  Ocala  National  Forest  pending 
further  disposition  by  law  with  respect  to 
such  facilities. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ac- 
quire lands  and  Interests  In  lands  held  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
State  of  Florida  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Ocala  NaUonal  Forest,  as  extended  by  sub- 
section (c),  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  by  purchase,  gift,  or  exchange.  For 
acquisition  of  lands  or  Interests  in  lands 
held  by  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  pay  not  less  than  the  pur- 
chase prtce  paid  by  the  canal  authority  of  the 
State  of  Florida  plus  Interest  compounded 
annually  at  the  average  rate  at  which  the 
authority  borrowed  funds  for  project  acqui- 
sition purposes  over  the  tot*!  oertod  of  finan- 
cial commitment  by  the  authority. 

(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprt- 
ated  for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  such  stims  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

— ^Page  172,  Une  1,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsections: 

(e)  The  Grove  Lake,  Kansas  River  project 
authorized  by  section  203  of  PubUc  Law 
87-874,  Is  not  authorized  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f )  The  project  for  La  Parge  Lake  on  the 
Klckapoo  River.  Wisconsin  authorized  by 
section  203  of  Public  Law  87-874,  is  not  au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(g)  The  project  for  LukfaU  Lake,  Okla- 
homa authortzed  by  section  203  of  Public 
Law  86-500,  is  not  authorized  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  project  for  YatesvlUe  Lake,  Ken- 
tucky authorized  by  section  204  of  PubUc 
Law  89-298.  Is  not  authortzed  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
— On  page  172  strtke  lines  8  through  25  and 
on  page  173  strike  lines  1  through  13  and 
redesignate  ^succeeding  secOons  accordingly 
—Page  174,  Une  2.  strtke  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  97,600,000."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
97.500,000  (July  1979  price  levels),  plvis  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
Uon  Involved  therein.". 
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— P»ge  183.  line  21.  strtke  "at  an  estimated 
cost  of  9300,000."  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
9300,000  (July  1979  prtce  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be 
Justmed  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
Uon  costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein," 

—On  page  184  strike  lines  10  through  22  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  185,  line  9,  Insert  the  following  new 
section  and  renumber  succeeding  secUons 
accordingly: 

Sec.  443.  The  first  sentence  of  section  12  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1074  (88  Stat.  16)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  As  soon  as  pracUcable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  on  this  section  and 
at  least  once  each  year  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shaU  review  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  list  of  those  authorized  projects 
for  works  of  Improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  other  waterways  for  navigation, 
bsach  erosion,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses which  have  been  authorized  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years  without  any  Con- 
gressional appropriations  within  the  last 
five  years  and  which  he  determines,  after 
appropriate  review,  should  no  lonser  be 
authorized." 

—Page  186.  Une  9.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
section  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly: 

Sec.  443.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Water  Sup- 
ply Act  of  1968  (PubUc  Law  86-600)  as 
amended  is  amended  further  by  striking  out 
all  beginning  with  "And  provided  further." 
In  the  third  proviso,  to  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  the  end  of  the  third  proviso  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  proviso: 
"And  provided  further.  Th&t  not  to  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  any 
project  may  be  allocated  to  anticipated  fu- 
ture demands  where  SUtes  or  local  Interests 
give  reasonable  assurances  that  they  wlU 
contract  for  the  use  of  storage  for  antici- 
pated future  demands  within  a  period  of 
time  which  will  permit  paying  out  the  costs 
allocated  to  water  supply  within  the  life  of 
the  project:". 

—Page  185.  Une  9,  insert  the  following  new 
section  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly: 

Sec.  443.  The  second  sentence  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "works  of  improvement",  contained 
in  section  2  of  PubUc  Law  83-566,  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
"9250,000"  the  following:  "but  not  more  than 
910,000,000,  for  any  projects  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transoortatlon  of  the 
House  of  Representatives"' 
—Page  186,  line  9,  insert  the  following  new 
section  and  renimiber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly: 

Sec.  443.  No  appropriation  for  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Di- 
vision Engineers  offices,  the  District  Engi- 
neers offices,  of  for  any  other  Civil  Works 
function,  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  or  entertaining  newly  elected 
members  of  Congress  prior  to  their  taking 
the  oath  of  office:  Provided.  That  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any 
employee  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from 
responding  to  unsolicited  inquiries  from 
such  ne-"!v  e'ected  Members  of  Congress. 
—Page  185.  Une  9,  Insert  the  following  new 
section  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly: 

Skc.  443.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  shaU 
when  evaluating  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a 
proposed  navigation  project  include  in  the 
beneflt-coet  computation  the  gains  and 
losses  to  other  transportation  modes  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  propoaed  project. 
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— ^Page  185.  Une  12,  Inaert  the  foUowlng  new 
section  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly: 

&KC.  444.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  83-«66 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period  and  In- 
serting a  colon,  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the 
proviso,  and  adding  the  foUowing:  "And 
provided  further.  That  each  such  project 
must  contain  benefits  directly  related  to 
agrlcxilture  that  account  for  at  least  20  per 
centiun  of  tbe  total  benefits  of  the  project.". 
— ^Page  186,  line  12,  add  new  section  to  Utle 
IV  and  renumber  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly: 

"No  water  resources  project  constructed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  be 
named  after  a  Member  of  Ckingress  until  at 
least  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  said  Member." 

—Page  186.  following  line  13,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Xm*  V— WATER  CONSERVATION 
Sk.  SOI.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
-Public  Buildings  Water  Conservation  Act  of 
1980". 

rtNOIMGS 

Sic.  602.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  there  la  an  urgent  need  to  conserve 
and  use  efficiently  the  water  resources  of  our 
Nation: 

(2)  water  conservation  in  public  buildings 
can  help  alleviate  water  supply  pressures  in 
drought-prone  areas  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(3)  water  conservation  In  public  buildings 
can  help  reduce  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

PUKPOSBS 

Sac.  603.  The  p\irpoee  of  the  water  con- 
servation program  established  by  this  Act 
shall  be  to- 
il) reduce  water  usage  by  the  Federal 
Government  by  requiring  the  establishment 
of  minimum  water  efficiency  standards  and 
the  Installation  of  efficient  water  supply  and 
removal  equipment  in  public  buildings; 

(2)  stimulate  the  general  use  within  the 
Federal  Government  of  Innovative  and  ef- 
ficient water  supply  and  removal  equipment; 

(3)  accelerate  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  commercially  viable  efficient  water 
supply  and  removal  equipment  by  the  use 
of  such  eqiapment  in  public  buildings;  and 

(4)  develop  program  performance  data  to 
support  policy  decisions  on  future  programs 
with  respect  to  water  conservation. 

SSTABUBHKKItT    OF    rKDKSAL    BTni,OI]*GS    WATBK 
CONSEBVATTON    PBOCKAIC 

Sk.  604.  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(40  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish a  water  conservation  program  for 
public  buildings  which  shall  consist  of  the 
establishment  of  minlmvun  water  efficiency 
standards  for  public  buildings,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  efficient  water  supply  and  re- 
moval equipment  meeting  such  standards. 

"(b)  (11  The  Administrator,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
Bureau  of  Standards,  shall,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  prescribe  minimum  water  efficiency 
standards  for  new  public  buildings,  which 
shall  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mlnlmimi 
amount  of  water  necessary  for  the  normal 
operation  of  such  buildings.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  establish  different  standards 
for  different  categories  of  public  buildings, 
depending  on  the  type,  design,  location,  and 
purpose  of  a  pubUc  buUding,  and  any  other 
factor  deemed  relevant  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  require  that 
In  tbe  construction  of  each  new  public 
building,  and  In  each  extension  or  addition 


to  an  existing  public  building,  water  supply 
and  removal  equipment  be  installed  which 
will  meet  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  under  paragraph  (1).  The 
Administrator  shall  establish  guidelines  for 
the  procurement  and  installation  of  such 
equipment. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  shall,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  prescribe  minimum  water  efficiency 
standards  for  each  type  of  water  supply  and 
removal  equipment,  which  shall  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  minimum  amount  of  water 
necessary  for  the  normal  operation  of  such 
equipment. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  require  the 
Installation  of  water  supply  and  removal 
equipment  meeting  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  under  paragraph 
(1)  — 

"(A)  in  an  existing  public  building  when- 
ever water  supply  and  removal  equipment  In 
such  building  Is  scheduled  to  undergo  major 
repair  or  improvement;  and 

"(B)  in  an  additional  number  of  existing 
public  buildings,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  existing  public  buildings  in  which  such 
equipment  is  installed  under  this  paragraph 
is  at  least  equal  to  five  hundred  each  year 
for  the  five-year  period  beginning  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
In  selecting  additional  public  buildings 
imder  subparagraph  (B) .  the  Administrator 
shall  select  the  buildings  most  suitable  for 
and  most  in  need  of  such  equipment,  as 
determined  by  the  survey  conducted  under 
paragraph  (3).  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  such  buildings  be  geographically  dis- 
tributed so  as  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broad  installation  capability 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  provide,  for  expedited  installa- 
tion of  efficient  water  supply  and  removal 
equipment  In  existing  public  buildings  in 
areas  which  are  prone  to  drought. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  an 
annual  survey  of  existing  public  buildings 
for  a  five-year  period  foUowing  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  determine  the  pub- 
lic buildings  most  suitable  for  and  most  in 
need  of  efficient  water  supply  and  removal 
equipment.  The  first  such  s\irvey  shall  be 
completed  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  as  are  necessary 
with  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  installing  water 
supply  and  removal  equipment  under  this 
section.  The  Administrator  shall  make  all 
efforts  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion of  water  supply  and  removal  equipment 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
the  program  established  by  this  section,  in- 
cluding recommendations  on  the  amount  of 
expenditures  necessary  to  fully  implement 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  monitor  the  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  such  reports  and  making 
recommendations  with  respect  to  tbe  exten- 
sion of  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period  for  the  InsUllatlon  of  the  water 
supply  and  removal  equipment  luder  sub- 
section (c). 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
necessary  Information  to  Federal  procure- 
ment personnel  and  building  administrators 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  utilize  the  most 
advanced  water  conservation  methods  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  public  build- 
ings, and  shall  study  the  feasibUlty  and  need 
of  a  central  training  program  to  acquaint 
such  personnel  and  adminlstratoz*  with  such 
methods. 

"(g)    For   purposes   of   this   section,    the 


"  (1)  'water  supply  and  removal  eqtilpment' 


means  any  item  owned,  leased,  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States,  located  entirely  within 
a  public  building,  which  is  used  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  the  transport  of  water  from  a 
central  supply  source  and.  after  usage,  to 
a  central  sewage  or  disposal  imlt.  and  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  toilets; 

"(B)   dishwashers; 

"(C)   washing  machines; 

"(D)  lawn  and  yard  agricultural  Irrigation 
systems; 

"(E)  shower  and  faucet  aerators; 

"(F)   water  filters  and  water  softeners; 

"(O)   evaporative  air  coolers; 

"(H)  on-site  water  recycling  systems; 

"(I)   car  and  vehicle  washing  systems; 

"(J)  water  pressure  regulators  and  water 
recirculation  systems; 

"(K)   plumbing  system  controls;  and 

"(L)   water  pipe  insulators; 
but  shall  not  include  such  central  supply 
source  or  central  sewage  or  disposal  unit; 

"(3)  'new  public  building'  means  a  public 
building  or  a  proposed  public  building,  in- 
cluding a  building  otherwise  excluded  from 
the  coverage  of  this  Act  by  subparagraphs 
(F).  (G).  and  (H)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 13.  which  does  not  have  water  supply 
and  removal  equipment  under  contract  be- 
fore the  prescription  of  minimum  water  ef- 
ficiency standards  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section; 

"(3)  'existing  public  building'  means  a 
public  building,  or  a  proposed  public  build- 
ing or  a  public  building  under  construction 
If  such  building  has  water  supply  and  re- 
moval equipment  under  contract  before  the 
prescription  of  minimum  water  efficiency 
standards  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section; 

"(4)  'major  improvement  or  repair'  means 
any  change  made  in  water  supply  and  re- 
moval equipment  of  a  public  building  suffi- 
cient to  cause  Interruption  In  the  normal  use 
of  such  equipment.". 

Sbc.  605.  Paragraph  (I)  of  section  13  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  601  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  except  as 
otherwise  provided"  after  "As  vised  in  this 
Act". 

Sec.  506.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1981,  and  September 
30,  1982,  and  925,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  this 
title. 

By  Mr.  FTTHIAN: 
— Page  171.  after  line  35,  Insert  the  following: 

(e)  The  f (blowing  projects  are  not  au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  the  Lafayette  Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  Wabash  River,  Indiana,  authorized 
by  section  304  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89-398); 

(3)  the  navigation  project  on  the  lUlnoln 
Waterway,  nunois  and  Indiana.  authorlze<l 
by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1963  (Public  Law  87-«74); 

(a)  the  fiood  control  project  for  the  Big 
Blue  River.  Wabash  River  Basin,  authcn^zed 
by  section  303  of  the  Flood  Contrc^  Act  of 
1968  (83  SUt.  743) ; 

(4)  the  portion  of  the  Norfolk  Harbor  and 
Thimble  Shoal  Channel.  Virginia,  improve- 
ment project  (authorized  by  section  101  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  (68  SUt. 
1350))  identified  in  paragn4>h  3(3)  (b)  of 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  February  19.  1954 
(Senate  document  numbered  133.  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  pages  1  and  3) 
as  "an  anchorage  38  feet  deep  and  1.500  feet 
square,  an  anchorage  35  feet  deep  and  1.600 
feet  square,  and  an  anchorage  30  feet  deep. 
1.000  feet  wide,  and  3.000  feet  long,  opposite 
Lan>bert  Point  and  south  of  Craney  Island."; 

(5)  the  project  for  Elk  Creek  Lake,  Rogue 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  303  of  tbe 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1963  (78  SUt.  1193); 
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(6)  the  project  for  Cascadia  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, South  Santium  River.  Oregon,  au- 
thorized by  section  303  of  the  Mood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1963  (76  SUt.  1193); 

(7)  the  fiood  control  projects  for  South 
Plymouth  and  Oenegantslet  Lakes,  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  10 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  December 
22,  1944  (58  SUt.  893); 

(8)  the  projecU  for  West  OneonU  Lake, 
Davenport  Center  Lake,  and  Copes  CcM^er 
Lake,  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936  (49  SUt.  1573) ; 

(9)  the  project  for  Improvement  of  the 
Chester  River,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  2,  1919  (40  SUt.  1277) ; 

(10)  the  project  for  the  Connecticut  River, 
above  Hartford,  Connecticut,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  July  3.  1930  (46  SUt.  919) ; 

(11 )  the  project  for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and 
Lake,  Maryland,  authorized  by  section  86  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (88  SUt.  36). 

—On  page  172  strike  lines  8  through  26  and 
on  page  173  strike  lines  1  through  13  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  185,  line  12.  add  new  section  to  Title 
IV  and  renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

"No  water  resources  project  constructed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  be  named  after 
a  Member  of  Congress  until  at  least  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  said 
Member." 

— Page  185.  line  9,  Insert  the  foUowing  new 
section  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly: 

Sec.  443.  No  approprlatlcm  for  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
Division  Engineers  offices,  the  District  Engi- 
neers offices,  or  for  any  other  CtvU  Works 
function,  shall  be  expended  for  tbe  purpose 
of  meeting  or  entertaining  newly  elected 
members  of  Congress  prior  to  their  taking 
the  oath  of  office:  Provided,  That  this  Sec- 
tion shaU  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any 
employee  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  re- 
sponding to  unsolicited  inquiries  from  such 
newly  elected  members  of  Congress. 

By  Mr.  SHARP: 
— Page  183,  line  6,  strike  out  "proJecU  for 
Big  Blue  Lake  and"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"project  for". 

Page  183,  line  11,  strike  out  "projects"  and 
insert  "project". 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana: 
— Page  144,  strike  out  line  13  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  line  4  on  page  146. 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

[Submitted  Janvary  22,  1980] 
By  BOB  EDOAR: 
—Page  74,  strike  line  12  through  line  25; 

Page  75,  strike  line  1  through  line  4; 

Page  77,  strike  line  1 1  through  Une  18; 

Page  78.  strike  line  30  through  line  35; 

Page  79.  strike  line  1  through  line  4  and 
line  13  through  line  35; 

Page  SO.  strike  line  1  through  line  36; 

Page  81.  strike  line  1  through  line  13; 

Page  82.  strike  line  l  through  Une  14; 

Page  87.  strike  line  16  through  Une  22; 

Page  88.  strike  Une  8  through  Une  17; 

Page  89.  strike  line  3  through  line  34; 

Page  90.  strike  line  1  through  Une  16;  and 

Page  96.  strike  line  6  through  line  26. 
—Page  103,  strike  Une  33  through  Une  35; 

Page   104,  strike  line   1   through  line  36; 

Page   106,  strike  Une   1   through  line  35 

Page  106.  strike  Une  1  through  Une  34;  and 

Page  107.  strike  Une  1  through  line  8. 
—Page  138.  strike  line  4  through  line  13; 

Page  131.  strike  line  13  through  Une  35; 
and 

Page  136.  strike  line  4  through  line  32. 
—Page  131,  strike  Une  1  through  line  11; 

Page  138.  strike  Une  14  through  Une  19; 


Page  133.  strike  line  10  through  line  16; 

Page  134.  strike  line  1  through  line  7; 

Page  136.  strike  line  18  through  Une  36; 

Page  138.  strike  line  3  through  line  16  and 
line  23  throiigh  line  26; 

Page   139.   strike  Une   1   through  Une  26; 

Page  140.  strike  line  1  through  Une  2;  and 

Page  162,  strike  line  3  through  line  11. 
— Page   116.  strike  line  7  through  Une  26; 

Page    116.   strike   Une    1    through   line   6; 

Page  119,  strike  line  8  through  line  26; 

Page   120.  strike  line   1   through  line  7; 

Page   122,  strike  line  3  through  line  26; 

Page  123.  strike  line  1  through  Mne  6  and 
line  14  through  line  25; 

Page   124.  strike  line   1   through  »ne  25 

Page  126,  strike  Une  1  through  line  20 

Page  128,  strike  line  20  through  line  25; 

Page  129,  strike  line   1   through  Une  22 

Page  132.  strike  Une  1  through  line  14 

Page  133.  strike  Une  17  through  line  24; 

Page   134.  strike  line  8  through  Une  24; 

Page   135.  strike  line   1   through  line  3 

Page   137.  strike  line   1   through  line  24; 

Page  138.  strike  line  1  through  Une  2  and 
line  17  through  line  21; 

Page  140,  strike  line  18  through  Une  24 

Page  141.  strike  Une  1  through  Une  14 

Page  145,  strike  line  20  through  line  26 
and 

Page  146.  strike  line  1  through  line  9. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN : 
— Page   100,  strike  out  Une  3  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  2  on  page  101  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing : 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  author- 
ized to  prepare  a  report  of  the  project  for 
water  supply  within  the  New  York  metro- 
poUtan  area,  which  report  shaU  Include — 

(1)(A)  a  feasibUlty  report  of  the  New 
York  City  waUr  tunnel  numbered  3,  and 
(B)  an  interim  report  on  stage  1  of  such 
tunnel,  Including  a  review  of  the  detailed 
engineering  plans  for  such  tunnel  which 
plans  were  prepared  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
as  expeditiously  as  possible;  and 

(2)  a  reexamination  of  the  conclusions 
and  reconmiendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers relating  to  the  Hudson  River  diversion 
project  in  the  report  dated  March  28,  1979. 
titled  Northeastern  United  SUtes  Water  Sup- 
ply Study.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a 
reexamination  of  the  water  deficit  for  the 
study  area  and  of  the  possiblUties  for  en- 
vironmental quaUty  plan  alternatives  to  the 
Hudson  River  diversion  project. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  construed 
as  authorizing  either  the  study  or  construc- 
tion of  any  faculty  which  would  have,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  effect  on  the  water 
supply  (Including  underground  waUr)  of 
Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties.  New  York. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  report  authorized  by  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000.  There  is  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,000  for  work  necessary  to  preserve 
and  prevent  deterioration  of  work  and  fa- 
clUttes  accomplished  on  such  tunnel  by  the 
City  of  New  York.  Any  funds  expended  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  repaid  to  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 
—Page  113.  after  Une  19,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sbc.  221.  Hie  Secretary  of  tbe  Aimy.  acting 
through  tbe  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare  a  f  eaaibUlty  report 
for  tbe  New  York  metropcdltan  ana  to  deter- 
mine tbe  need  for  ■torage  of  water  in  single 
and  multtple-puipoM  projects  required  to 
meet  anticipated  demand  in  tbe  region,  at 
an  eatlmatiwl  ooat  of  $6,000,000.  Such  study 
sbaU  include  considsration  of  treatment  f  a- 
dUtlea  and  such  regional  conveyance  8y»- 


tems,  as  necessary,  and  tbe  interconnection 
of  existing  and  propoaed  water  storage  proj- 
ects. 

— ^Page  113,  after  line  19.  add  tbe  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  221.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Anny,  actUtg 
through  the  Chief  of  Bngin«ers,  la  antborlaed 
and  directed  to  prepare  a  foaalbillty  report 
for  the  New  York  City  metropoUtan  area  to 
determine  the  need  for  rqtalr.  In^novement 
and  expansion  of  opiating  treatment,  con- 
veyance and  dlstributtcs  faculties  to  meet 
anticipated  dimianrt  in  tbe  region,  at  an  eetl- 
mated  cost  of  $6,000,000. 
ByMr.  MOAKLKY: 
— Page  110.  line  23,  Insert  "in  tbe  conserva- 
tion of  existing  water  suiipUea  and"  after 
"Interest". 

Page  111.  Une  1,  Insert  "through  Federal 
construction  and  aswl  stance  in  tbe  repair 
and  improvement  of  existing  water  siqtply 
systems  and"  after  "puipoaes". 

Page  111,  line  9,  strike  out  "for  comtrus- 
tlon,  single  and  mtiltlple  purpoae  water  >iq^ 
ply  proJecu"  and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1) 
projects  for  oonctruetion  and  aMletenre  in 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  existing  water 
supply  systems  (including,  but  not  limited 
to.  demand-reducing  techniques),  and  (2) 
projects  for  the  construction  of  single  aiid 
multiple  purpose  water  supply  systems". 
—Page  113,  after  line  19,  inaert  tbe  foUow- 
ing: 

Sec.  222.  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Axmy,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Kngineera,  abaU  pre- 
pare a  feaslbiUty  report  of  tbe  metropoUtan 
Boston,  Maasacbuaetta,  area  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  Suffolk.  Norfolk,  and  Middle- 
sex Cotmtles)  to  determine  tbe  need  for  re- 
pair, improvement,  and  expansion  of  ezlsttng 
treatment,  conveyance,  and  distribution  fa- 
ciUtles  for  water  to  meet  anticipated  demand 
in  such  area,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,000,000. 

By  Mr.  SYNAK: 
— On  page  153,  strike  out  line  23  and  aU  that 
follows,  down  through  Une  7,  on  page  154. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  the  foUowing: 

Sec.  372.  The  project  for  Fort  Gibson  Lake, 
authorized  by  tbe  Flood  Control  Act  of  1801. 
is  modified  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  meting  through  tbe  Chief  of  Knglnesfs, 
to  allocate,  in  accordance  with  all  of  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968, 
suflkrlent  storage  to  provide  up  to  20^)00.000 
gallons  of  water  per  day  to  tbe  City  of  Broken 
Arrow,  Oklahoma. 

—On  page  163,  strike  out  line  23  and  aU  that 
foUowa,  down  through  Une  7,  on  page  164. 
BedeslgnaU  succeeding  Sections  aooordingly. 
— On  page  164,  strike  out  lines  8  and  7.  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe  foUowing:  "gaUons* 
of  water  per  day  to  any  oommuxUty,  oom- 
munltles  or  Rural  Water  District  in  tbe  area 
of  tbe  projects,  iwiinttng  but  not  limited 
to.  Rural  Water  DistrlcU  2,  4.  and  6." 

Redeslgn*u  succeeding  lines  aooordlngly. 
By  Mr.  WKAVXB: 
—At  tbe  appropriate  place  in  tiUe  1,  "Water 
project  Authorizations,"  add  tbe  foUowing 
new  section:  On  page  96,  line  23,  add  tbe 
following: 

Sec.  126.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  autborlaed 
to  construct  the  project  for  navlgatloa  im- 
provements on  the  Siuslaw  River  and  Bar  at 
Siuslaw,  Oregon,  in  aooordanoe  wltb  tbe 
recommendations  of  the  Division  Bnglnser. 
North  Padflc  Division,  in  the  report  dated 
Jime  1978.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $a0J91.000. 
except  that  such  construction  shall  not  be- 
gin \mtil  such  recommendations  have  been 
approved  by  the  Corps  of  Fimlnesrs. 
— Page  78.  line  9.  add  the  foUowing: 

CHETCO    KITIK 

Sac.  101.  The  project  for  construction  of 
navigation  Improvements  at  Chetoo  River. 
Oregon:  Report  of  tbe  Chief  of  Bngineen. 
dated  May  2.  1977.  at  an  estimated  ooet  of 
$4,688,000. 
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THE  PATTON  PRINCIPLE 


HON.  LARRY  P.  McDONALD 

OP  GEOBGIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr,  Mc£>ONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent events  in  Afghanistan  tiave 
caused  the  President  to  take  some 
steps  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  order 
to  show  our  displeasure.  These  actions 
are  not  really  enough  to  hurt  the 
Soviet  economy,  but  they  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  The  sad  part  is 
that  we  should  not  have  been  selling 
grain  to  the  UJS.S.R.,  which  has  the 
avowed  intention  of  eliminating  our 
way  of  life  from  the  Earth.  It  did  not 
make  sense  before  the  Soviets  invaded 
Afghanistan  and  does  not  make  sense 
now.  Sounder  thinking  would  dictate 
that  the  United  States  accepts  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  armed  ide- 
ology acting  as  a  nation  state  and  pre- 
pare to  fight  and  win  on  all  the  fronts 
where  conflict  is  presently  being 
waged,  political,  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, and  militar}'.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  elect  new  Presidents  who 
wage  a  peace  offensive  for  the  first  3 
years  of  their  term  only  to  discover 
anew  that  the  Soviets  "lie"  and  are  an 
aggressive  military  nation.  Economic 
warfare  is  Just  one  phase  of  the  battle 
raging  worldwide.  The  battle  has  to  be 
fought  and  won  on  a  very  wide  front. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  January  8,  1980,  discusses 
why  the  President's  actions  are  not 
enough.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Thk  Pattoh  Prihcipu 

General  Georee  S.  Patton  told  his  troops 
that  the  object  in  war  is  not  to  die  for  your 
country  but  to  make  your  enemy  die  for  his 
country. 

Patton's  Impeccable  logic  is  worth  remem- 
bering today  as  the  Carter  administration 
conducts  its  carefully  orchestrated  response 
to  Soviet  and  Iranian  armed  aggression.  In- 
stead of  doing  the  obvious  thing  of  building 
a  better  military  deterrent,  the  administra- 
tion is  setting  out  to  punish  the  Soviets  and 
the  Iranians  with  economic  sanctions.  This 
choice  is  being  made  because  the  adminis- 
tration is  prejudiced  against  and  perhaps 
afraid  of  military  power,  because  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  economic  costs  and.  we  fear,  be- 
cause the  President  feels  Americans  need 
further  spiritual  improvement  through 
"sacrifice." 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  In  economic  war- 
fare there  is  nothing  much  involved  but 
money.  No  one  will  die  If  you  throw  com- 
modity trading  into  a  turmoil  by  shutting 
down  exchanges  for  two  days  or  If  you 
spend  $2.5  billion  to  produce  gasohol  at 
prices  above  what  OPEC  charges  for  oil. 
But  the  problem  is  that  since  an  economic 
exchange  involves  advantages  for  both  par- 
ties, these  weapons  draw  as  much  blood 
from  us  as  from  the  other  guy. 


The  D.S.  has  cut  off  purchases  of  Iranian 
oil  for  example,  with  the  unimpressive  re- 
sult of  altering  world  oil  shipment  logistics. 
It  has  frozen  Iranian  dollar  assets,  which 
mainly  served  to  further  disturb  world  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  and  reduce  the  willing- 
ness to  hold  dollar  assets.  It  has  sought  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iran  at  the  UN, 
which  if  they  should  ever  happen  would 
have  the  principal  effect  of  making  Iran 
more  dependent  on  Russia. 

As  to  curbing  grain  sales  to  the  Soviets, 
this  tactic  will  serve  to  deny  grain  and  food 
to  the  Soviet  people  If  other  nations  go 
along  with  it.  But  will  even  Canada,  Austra- 
lia and  Argentina  go  along  with  it?  And 
even  if  they  do,  won't  they  resent  the  U.S. 
pressures  on  them?  And  won't  some  third 
country,  such  as  India,  be  happy  to  win 
points  with  the  Russians  by  buying  grain 
and  trans-shipping  it  to  them?  This  is  the 
way  economic  sarctions  usually  work. 

The  gasohol  idea  sounds  like  something 
sent  upstairs  from  some  recent  college  grad- 
uate working  In  the  White  House  basement. 
Well  deny  the  Russians  grain,  use  revenues 
from  the  windfall  profits  tax  to  buy  the 
grain  to  make  alcohol  and  use  the  alcohol  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  Imported  oil,  this 
young  wizard  no  doubt  said.  Except  for  one 
problem:  The  $3  billion  will  buy  a  lot  less 
energy  through  the  gasohol  route  than  it 
would  have  bought  in  domestic  oil  develop- 
ment if  left  In  the  oU  industry.  For  this  we 
shut  down  the  Commodity  exchanges. 

The  world's  opinion  of  these  exercises  has 
been  reflected  In  a  soaring  price  of  gold. 
The  world-wide  deterioration  in  confidence 
in  the  dollar  is  no  small  threat  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests. A  decline  of  trade  and  Investment  and 
the  rise  in  Inflation  can  only  contribute  to 
the  world-wide  social  unrest  that  leads  to 
the  kind  of  breakdown  in  political  authority 
that  occurred  in  Iran.  We  should  know  now 
from  long  experience  that  the  Russians  and 
their  Marxist  cells  around  the  world  are  far 
better  than  we  are  at  taking  advantage  of 
such  circumstances. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  economic  war- 
fare should  never  be  employed.  Mr.  Carter's 
move  to  reduce  the  flow  of  U.S.  high-tech- 
nology equipment  to  the  So\1et  Union  is  a 
case  that  imposes  higher  costs  on  them  at 
modest  expense  to  the  U.S.  economy;  it  may 
be  that  the  Russians  would  not  have 
matched  U.S.  missile  guidance  and  multiple- 
warhead  technology  had  we  not  sold  them 
machines  to  make  high  quality  miniature 
ball  bearings.  But  even  in  technology  there 
Is  a  problem  of  persuading  other  Western 
nations  to  observe  the  same  restraint  as  we 
do. 

More  generally,  why  docs  anyone  in  the 
administration  think  that  such  a  rubbery 
weapon  as  economic  sanctions  will  cause  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  to  hesitate  over  their 
next  moves,  let  alone  pull  their  troops  out 
of  Afghanistan?  Or  is  this  weapon  merely  a 
cheap  show  of  decisiveness.  Intended  less  to 
sway  the  Russians  than  to  impress  the 
American  people? 

Administration  spokesmen  are  now  going 
on  TV  suggesting  that  the  American  people 
will  not  bear  the  sacrifice  of  building  more 
arms  or  opening  American  bases  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Of  course  they  will  not  t>ear  that 
sacrifice  unless  the  administration  asks 
them  to.  The  $2.5  billion  or  so  the  adminis- 
tration so  casually  proposed  to  plow  into 
gasohol  would  buy  one  and  a  half  nuclear 


aircraft  carriers,  yet  we  are  told  we  cannot 
afford  a  larger  defense  budget. 

The  worst  part  of  this  kind  of  economic 
warfare  is  what  it  does  to  public  attitudes. 
Farmers,  businessmen  and  allied  nations  are 
not  unwilling  to  pay  the  costs  of  military  se- 
curity, but  they  quite  rightly  object  to  sacri- 
fices that  carry  no  clear  benefit.  They  will 
follow  leaders  who  articulate  a  cogent  pol- 
icy, but  that  Is  terribly  hard  to  do  if  you 
want  to  use  economic  warfare  as  a.  substi- 
tute for  a  military  deterrent.* 


JAN  PALACH  AWARD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNon 

lit  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  11th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Jan  Palach,  a  yoimg 
Czechoslovakian  student,  who  burned 
himself  to  death  in  protest  of  the  Sovi- 
et Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  He  has 
since  become  a  symbol  of  the  silent  op- 
position of  the  Czechoslovak  people  to 
the  Communist  regime  in  that  country 
and  for  the  first  time  this  year,  in 
memory  of  t)is  death,  a  Jan  Palach 
Award  was  established.  This  year's  re- 
cipient is  the  Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Unjustly  Persecuted 
(VONS),  located  in  Czechoslovakia,  for 
their  work  in  the  human  rights  f  iel± 

On  January  16,  1969,  to  protest  his 
country's  loss  of  freedom,  Jan  Palach 
set  his  gasoline  soaked  clothes  aflame 
in  Prague's  historic  Wenceslas  Square. 
Three  days  later  when  he  died,  lighted 
candles  appeared  in  the  windows  of 
the  buildings  all  over  Prague.  Wreaths 
were  piled  on  the  spot  where  Palach 
had  immolated  himself.  Peelings  ran 
so  high  that  the  Communist  regime 
did  not  dare  to  deny  Palach  a  public 
funeral,  although  it  did  forbid  all  eu- 
logies smd  banned  his  burial  in  Vyseh- 
rad  Cemetery,  where  the  heroes  of 
Czechoslovakia  lie. 

When  they  buried  Jan  Palach  in  Ol- 
sany  Cemetery,  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple marched  in  the  tens  of  thousands, 
weeping  silently  and  wearing  black 
armbands  knowing  they  were  mourn- 
ing not  only  the  death  of  a  young  man 
but  of  their  own  freedom. 

It  is  especially  important  to  note 
that  despite  the  11  years  of  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Czechoslovakia, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  remains  un- 
crushed.  These  freedom-loving  men 
and  women  of  Czechoslovakia  contin- 
ue to  demand  the  restoration  of  their 
fundamental  civil  and  political  rights 
that  remain  arrested  by  the  Conunu- 
nist  oppressive  rule.  The  recent  crack- 
down by  the  Communist  rulers  of  dis- 
sidents and  intellectuals  in  that  coun- 
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try  has  brought  much  attention  from 
the  free  world. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance for  us  to  encourage  the  brave 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  in  their  on- 
going struggle  for  their  fundamental 
rights.  We  must  recognize  that  by  its 
very  nature,  communism  deprives  peo- 
ple of  their  basic  rights,  and  we  must 
join  to  give  support  to  the  commit- 
ment of  freedom  for  all  those  held 
captive.* 


ROSWELL  PARK  CANCER  INSTI- 
TUTE SUCCESS  STORIES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  NTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House  de- 
bates over  the  effectiveness  of  federal- 
ly aided  institutions  in  doing  the  Jobs 
the  public  expects  of  them.  The  article 
below,  written  by  Gerald  P.  Murphy. 
M.D..  D.Sc..  Director  of  the  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  and  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Cancer 
Institutes,  shows  that  the  cancer  cen- 
ters of  this  country  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  their  communities.  I  know 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  at 
Buffalo  is  and  I  am  confident  fhe  vast 
majority  of  the  other  65  cancer  cen- 
ters across  this  country  can  show  simi- 
lar successes. 

Roswell  Park  gets  most  of  its  budget 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  but  its 
scientists  do  receive  a  small  amount  of 
Federal  research  grant  money,  so  it  Is 
appropriate  to  know  how  they  are 
doing. 

All  health  professionals  know  that 
detecting  unsuspected  disease  is  a  fine 
art.  They  also  know  that  disease,  even 
when  detected,  does  not  translate 
automatically  into  treatment. 

The  money  Invested  in  cancer  re- 
search in  this  coimtry  is  paying  off. 
The  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 
study  is  an  example  of  an  alert  insti- 
tute, demonstrating  effective  detection 
measures,  and  promoting  early  and  ef- 
fective therapies. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  tells 
us  that  40.6  percent  of  all  cancers— as 
they  appear  in  doctors'  offices  today- 
are  curable.  We  need  programs  to 
make  sure  the  curables  are  found  and 
that  therapies  are.  in  fact,  applied. 

Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute'i 
news  story  is  one  that  can  be  duplicat- 
ed in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  I 
commend  it  for  my  colleagues'  perusal: 

Cancer  ScREENiifo  Produces  Intxrzstino 
Resitlts 

(Digested  from  "Community  Cancer  Screen- 
ing." evaluation  of  experiences.  New  York 
State  Journal  of  Medicine.  October  1979) 

Abnormal  clinical  findings  were  discov 
ered  in  more  than  one-half  the  517  partici- 
pants In  a  community  cancer  screening  dem- 
onstration project  organized  by  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  the  world's  oldest  comprehensive  can- 
cer institute. 
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Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  persons  who  report- 
ed to  free  clinics  programmed  by  the  insti- 
tute, descrilied  their  health  as  "good  to  ex- 
cellent." But.  Roswell  Park  researchers  said 
that  the  data  suggest  cancer  control  can't 
rely  wholly  on  people's  own  ability  to  see 
signs  of  disease  and  recognize  the  signs'  im- 
portance. 

Roswell  Park,  a  State  of  New  York  facili- 
ty, pioneered  the  community  outreach  pro- 
gram aimed  especially  at  senior  citizens  in 
the  Buffalo  area.  Five  other  hospitals  In  the 
county  participated  In  the  American  Cancer 
Society-Roswell  Park  joint  effort  The  hos- 
pitals donated  clinic  and  staff  time;  clinics 
were  manned  by  volunteer  clerical  help, 
usually  American  Cancer  Society  volun- 
teers. 

The  public  was  notified  of  the  free  clinics 
in  all  major  media  in  Buffalo.  A  speciU  ef- 
fort was  made  to  reach  the  high-risk  popu- 
lation via  announcements  at  senior  citizen 
club  meetings  and  printed  announcements 
distributed  through  tne  senior  citizen  lunch 
program.  This  was  suoceasful  because  75 
percent  of  test  participants  were  40  or  older. 

Public  response  to  the  free  cancer  screen- 
ings was  unexpectedly  Urge,  says  the  Ros- 
well Park.  Over  100  callers  could  not  be  pro- 
vided with  amwintments  at  any  of  the  six 
participating  hospitals  and  were  referred  to 
alternative  sources  of  care  such  as  the  Erie 
County  Medical  Society. 

Each  person  screened  was  asked  to  supply 
information  on  his  or  her  marital  status, 
education,  iocamit,  family  history  of  cancer, 
smoking  history,  alcohol  use.  symptoma- 
tology, pliysical  examination  liistory  and 
prior  Papanicolaou  (Pap)  test,  chest  X-ray, 
mammography  and  breast  self-examination 
experience,  Roswall  Park  reported.  Then 
doctors  made  complete  physical  examina- 
tions, including  testing  for  stool  and  urine 
blood. 

The  startling  findings  showed  61  percent 
of  the  males  and  54  percent  of  the  females 
had  abnormal  clinical  test  results.  Even 
more  disturbing:  two-thirds  of  those  tested 
reported  having  annual  physical  checkups. 

According  to  a  project  evaluation  in  the 
October.  1979,  New  York  State  Journal  of 
Medicine,  the  most  frequent  sites  for  abnor- 
malities in  men  were  prostate,  skin,  anus 
and  heart,  while  the  most  frequent  sites  in 
women  were  pelvic/vagiiud,  skin  and  breast. 

Participants  were  Informed  of  findings  by 
man,  and,  if  there  were  positive  findings, 
their  personal  physician  was  also  told,  Ros- 
well Park  said  Two  follow-up  mall  surveys 
were  conducted,  also.  The  first  question- 
naire was  designed  to  elicit  the  participants' 
opinions  of  the  clinics'  quality  and  the-suc- 
cess  of  the  clinics  In  achieving  health  and 
education  objectives.  A  second  question- 
naire was  sent  six  months  later  to  persons 
notified  about  their  abnormal  findings  to 
see  whether  they  had  sought  and  received 
further  medical  care  or  health  assessment. 

The  overall  reaction  of  participants  was 
highly  favorable,  the  survey  showed;  all  but 
5  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
the  cancer  screening  clinics  were  tooA  or  ex- 
cellent; 89  percent  reported  that  they  would 
be  likely  to  attend  a  cancer  screening  clinic 
again  in  the  future.  Of  those  told  of  find- 
ings reqtiiring  further  evaluatloa  85  per- 
cent had  responded.  Sixty-five  percent  re- 
ported they  had  seen  a  physician  since  at- 
tending the  clinic;  94  percent  of  those  who 
had  seen  a  phjrslcian  reported  that  they  had 
discussed  the  clinic  findings  with  him. 

Say  Roswell  Park  researchers,  "The  fact 
that  35  percent  of  the  screenees  showing 
positive  findings  did  not  report  any  follow- 
tip  care  or  evaluation  Is  critically  significant. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  screening  proc- 
ess ought  not  end  with  the  examination  and 
reporting  of  results."* 
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CULTS  AND  THE  FAMILY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLIlf  018 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  state- 
ments by  our  (»Ileagues,  Clement  Za- 
BLOCKi.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Wuxiam  Broom- 
riKLO,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  before  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families,  November  30, 
1979. 

The  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  focused  their  joint,  biparti- 
san presentation  on  cults  and  the  fam- 
ily. Both  became  concerned  with  the 
jKftential  threats  cults  pose  to  Ameri- 
can family  life  during  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee's  extensive  Inquiry 
into  the  assassination  of  our  colleague. 
Leo  Ryan,  and  the  mass  suicide-mur- 
der ritual  at  Jonestown,  Guyana. 

Noting  the  deleterious  impact  of 
cults  on  the  solidity  of  the  family  and, 
thus,  on  the  stability  and  well-being  of 
American  society,  the  chairman  and 
the  rankli^  minority  member  urge  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Families 
to  investigate  cults  in  order  to  help 
the  American  family  confront  this 
challenge. 

This  dual  statement  should  be  man- 
datory reading  for  all  Americans;  I 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

ClTLTS  AND  THE  FAMILT 

(By  Clement  J.  Zablocki) 

It  has  been  one  year  since  we  in  Congress, 
and  people  all  over  the  world,  were  shocked 
by  the  news  of  the  murder  of  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Leo  J.  Ryan,  and  the  mass 
suicide/murder  ritual  at  Jonestown  claiming 
the  lives  of  909  American  men.  women  and 
children. 

In  mandating  a  comprehensive  inquiry 
into  this  tragedy  my  intentions,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
were  twofold:  (1)  to  assess  the  performance 
of  the  State  Department:  and  (2>  to  bring 
an  Improved  understanding  of  this  tragic 
event  and  thereby  help  to  avert  such  inci- 
dents in  the  future. 

In  fulfillment  of  that  second  objective,  I 
am  here  today  along  with  my  colleague  and 
associate,  the  Honorable  William  S.  Broom- 
field  of  Michigan,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

As  you  know,  a  six-month  Committee  in- 
vestigation into  the  tragedy  resulted  in  five 
major  recommendations— one  of  which  calls 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  of  cults  on 
the  agenda  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Families.  Specifically,  the  recommenda- 
tion calls  on  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Families  to  conduct  "a  comprehensive 
and  balanced  discrission  on  the  subject  of 
cults  with  special  reference  to  their  mode  of 
operation,  the  style  and  tactics  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  means  and  methods  by  which  par- 
ents and  their  children  can  avoid  becoming 
involved  with  such  organizationfc" 

This  recommendation  was  based  on  the 
major  findings  of  the  Committee  investiga- 
tion wtiich  concluded  that  People's  Temple 
employed  a  variety  of  tactics  and  recognised 
strategies  of  brainwashing.  Those  tactics, 
common  to  modem-day  cults  and  of  special 
interest  to  this  forum  on  the  family,  are: 
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(1)  Isolation  from  all  vestiges  of  former 
life,  including  the  family; 

(2)  The  leader  offering  himself  as  the  sin- 
gle aotirce  of  all  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
information; 

(3)  An  exacting  dally  regimen  requiring 
absolute  ot>edience  and  humility  extracted 
by  deception,  intimidation,  threats,  and 
harassment; 

(4)  Physical  pressure,  ranging  from  depri- 
vation of  food  and  sleep,  to  beatings,  to 
mental  pressures  of  offering  and  then  with- 
drawing the  support  of  the  group; 

(5)  So-called  "struggle  meetings"  or  ca- 
tharsis sessions  in  which  recalcitrant  mem- 
bers are  interrogated,  required  to  confess 
their  "wrongdoing."  and  then  punished  with 
alternate  harshness  and  leniency; 

(6)  Requiring  total  loyalty  to  the  group  by 
^reading  mistrust  within  and  outside  the 
group. 

The  tragic  end  result  of  such  tactics  is 
chUdren  turning  in  their  own  parents, 
brothers  informing  on  sisters,  and  husbands 
and  wives  reporting  on  spouses— all  in  total 
contradiction  to  the  values  of  individual  re- 
spect. mut«ial  support,  and  love  traditionally 
characteristic  of  the  family. 

The  self-imposed  and  violent  collapse  of 
the  People's  Temple  raised  fundamental 
questions  as  to  how  we,  as  a  society,  should 
deal  with  groups  that  woo  people  of  ail  ages 
persuading  them  to  give  up  their  families, 
their  values,  their  individuality,  and.  at 
Jonestown,  their  lives. 

These  tactics  and  their  effects  are  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  ultimate  puri>ose  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Families:  to 
find  ways  to  strengttien  and  support  Ameri- 
can families. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  my  coDeague, 
Mr.  Bkoomfikld,  and  I  are  not  experts  ob 
the  phenomenon  of  cults  and  their  effect 
upon  the  family  unit  and  the  community. 
However,  the  findings  of  our  Committee's 
Jonestown  probe  coupled  with  those  dis- 
closed last  year  regarding  the  Moon  organi- 
sation, unearthed  during  the  course  of  our 
Committee's  investigation  of  Korean-Ameri- 
can relations,  led  us  to  conclude  that  a  full 
and  balanced  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
cults  and  the  potential  ttu^at  they  pose  to 
American  family  life  is  sorely  needed. 

We  are  calling  for  a  balanced  and  thor- 
ough discussion  of  cults  because  of  the  po- 
tential threat  they  pose  to  our  most  pre- 
cious resource,  the  family  unit.  This  effort 
complircents  our  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept that  families  are  relationships  based  on 
shared  love  and  respect  for  individual  free- 
dom and  dignity. 

Before  turning  to  my  colleague,  Mr. 
BRooMriEU),  1  would  like  to  leave  you  with 
the  following  pertinent  points: 

(1)  We  are  dealing  with  a  serious  social 
problem— one  that  potentla!ly  threatens  the 
family's  integrity  and  well-being  by  break- 
ing a  child's  ties  with  the  family  resulting  in 
alienaCed  youtii.  heart-broken  parents,  and 
divided  families. 

(2)  We  are  guided  by  the  realization  that, 
above  all,  this  is  a  human  problem  of  trou- 
bled youth,  heart-broken  parents,  and  es- 
tranged families.  Ultimately  it  is  to  under- 
stand and  to  help  these  people  that  we  call 
upon  the  White  House  Conference  on  Fami- 
lies to  maiu  its  contributions  toward  ad- 
dressing this  problem. 

(3)  We  offer  you  the  findings  of  our  com- 
prehensive investigation  into  one  modem- 
day  cult  with  the  hope  that  they  wlU  help 
to  avert  similar  tragedies  in  the  future. 

(4)  We  are  not  here  today  to  provide  easy 
answers  to  the  phenomenon  of  cults  and 
their  effects  upon  the  family  unit— there 
are  no  easy  answers! 

(5)  We  are  here  today  to  protect  the  time- 
honored  principle  of  religious  freedom  guar- 
anteed under  the  First  Amendment  as  well 
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as  to  reaffirm  tiie  Thirteenth  Amendment 
which  prohibits  involuntary  servitude. 

(6)  We  do  not  question  the  religious  be- 
lief of  any  individual  or  organization.  Rath- 
er, we  alert  you  and  all  concerned  individ- 
uals that  illegal  cult  practices  are  in  fact 
eroding  and  Jeopardizing  the  Constitutioiud- 
ly  guaranteed  right  of  religious  freedom. 

(7)  Finally,  we  are  here  to  assert  that  the 
stated  goals  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Families  will  be  effectively  met  by  a  full 
and  balanced  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
cults  and  the  potential  threat  they  pose  to 
American  family  life. 

At  this  yme.  I  call  upon  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  who  Joins  me  today  in  this  bi- 
partisan presentation. 

Cults  and  the  Family 
(By  Hon.  William  S.  Broomfield) 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  Chairman  Zablockl's  statement  and 
commend  him  for  the  leadership  and  con- 
cern he  has  exhibited  on  this  important 
matter.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
planners  of  this  meeting  for  including  this 
subject  on  the  agenda. 

As  Chairman  Zablocki  indicated,  neither 
of  us  pretends  to  t}e  an  expert  on  cults.  Our 
sensitivity  to  them,  and  the  potential  threat 
they  pose  to  the  American  family,  and 
therefore  to  a  stable  society,  grow  out  of 
two  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  staff  investi- 
gations concluded  over  the  past  year.  While 
neither  probe  focused  on  cults  per  se.  both 
raised  questions  about  certain  cult  activities 
that  arrested  our  attention  and  led  us  to  dis- 
cover how  little  is  known  about  these  groups 
and  their  methods  of  operation. 

Our  Committee's  Jonestown  staff  investi- 
gators took  special  note  of  this  information 
gap  and  pointed  out  in  their  report  that 
within  the  mental  health  community  "Re- 
search and  focus  on  the  issue  have  been 
minimal  and  literature  is  almost  non-exist- 
ent." They  also  observed  that  this  lack  of 
information  and  understanding  of  cults  in 
general  quite  possibly  contributes  to  their 
continuing  success. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  we  endorse  the 
staffs  recommendation  that  the  "profes- 
sional scientific  community  undertake  a 
concentrated  program  of  research  and  train- 
ing" on  cults.  In  this  connection,  we  believe 
regional  public  hearings  like  this  one  today 
wUl  serve  to  mobilize  the  sup(x>rt  necessary 
to  get  such  a  program  underway  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sector. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  applaud 
President  Carter  for  recognizing  the  need 
for  this  conference.  The  family  is  the  basic 
building  block  of  this  or  any  society.  When 
it  disintegrates,  society  as  a  whole  ultimate- 
ly l)ecomes  unraveled. 

Preserving  the  family's  integrity  in  con- 
temporary America  is  a  national  imperative. 
Given  the  unprecedented  pressures  which 
today's  family  faces,  that's  a  real  challenge. 
It  is  one.  however,  this  conference  is  de- 
signed to  meet,  and  I  am  confident  it  will 
gain  the  acceptance  and  backing  It  deserves. 
In  this  regard,  the  administration  can  rest 
assured  that  Chairman  Zablocki  an<f  I  will 
be  doing  whatever  we  can  to  generate  Con- 
gressional support.* 


ALEXANDR  SOLZHENITS"5rN  IN 
DEFENSE  OP  IGOR  OGURTSOV 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 

m  Titt  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  stated  on  several  previous  occa- 
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sions.  Igor  Ogurtsov  still  languishes  In 
a  Soviet  forced  labor  camp  for  his  be- 
liefs. Mr.  Ogurtsov  is  highly  regarded 
by  the  famous  Russian  writer  Alexan- 
dr  SoMienitsyn.  who  spoke  out  in  his 
behalf  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  In- 
ternational Sakharov  Hearings  held  in 
Washington.  D.C..  on  September  26- 
29,  1979.  Solzhenltsyn's  statement,  as 
reported  in  the  Orthodox  Monitor  of 
September-December  1979,  follows: 

During  the  last  day  of  the  Hetuings  Ev- 
geniy  Vagln  spoke  In  defense  of  Igor  Ogurt- 
sov and  Mrs.  Natalia  Solzhenitsyn  read  the 
following  specfad  statement  from  her  hus- 
band. Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  In  defense  of 
this  dying  Orthodox -Christian: 

Two  years  ago  I  asked  the  participants  of 
the  Sakharov  Hearings  in  Rome  to  devote 
particular  attention  to  those  who  were  serv- 
ing long  term  sentences.  The  years  march 
on  and  on.  and  for  them  they  are  most  de- 
structive. 

At  '.he  brink  of  death  is  Igor  Ogurtsov.  a 
tortured  Christian  thinker,  a  scholar  early 
torn  away  from  his  work,  an  outstanding 
■on  of  Russia,  who  was  condemned  unjustly, 
inhumanely,  and  is  now  In  his  13th  year  of 
captivity. 

Those  who  were  first  graders  when  Igor 
Ogurtsov  was  arrested  are  now  graduating 
from  universities.  But  Igor  Ogurtsov  is  still 
in  prison. 

Almost  the  entire  Brezhnev  era  fits  into 
this  time  interval.  In  the  United  Slates 
three  presidential  elections  have  come  and 
gone,  and  a  fourth  one  Is  in  preparation. 
The  entire  Vietnamese  upheaval  falls  within 
this  time  frame.  China  has  turned  from  the 
rampage  of  the  cultural  revolution  to  coop- 
eration with  the  West.  But  Ogurtsov  has  ex- 
changed only  his  cell  for  solitary  confine- 
ment, his  prison  for  strict-regime  labor 
camps,  and  once  again,  for  prison. 

The  entire  Czechoslovak  "spring"  and  the 
ensuing  icy  winter  occurred  during  this  peri- 
od. Portugal  and  Spain  have  changed.  Euro- 
Communism  appeared  on  the  horizon,  at- 
tained notoriety,  and  then  sank  from  view. 
The  third  center  of  world  Communism- 
Cuba— has  stepped  into  Central  America 
and  roams  over  Africa.  New  states  have 
sprung  up,  some  toward  freedom,  others  to- 
ward new  occupiers.  Dozens  of  governments 
far  and  near  have  been  replaced.  Yet. 
Ogtirtsov  is  still  in  prison. 

The  drama  of  all  space  explorations  that 
gripped  manldnd  have  also  occurred  during 
these  same  13  years.  The  apprehensions - 
about  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Angela  Davis 
have  flared  lip,  died  down,  and  are  forgot- 
ten. Yet  Ogurtsov  is  stUl  In  prison. 

He  was  already  eight  years  into  his  term 
when  the  Helsinki  Declaration  was  signed 
amid  great  publicity,  beckoning  the  West 
with  visions  of  an  era  of  freedom  In  the 
East  It,  too,  tias  had  time  to  fade  and  grow 
tattered,  even  for  the  most  gullible.  Yet, 
Ogurtsov  is  still  in  prison. 

This  period  encompasses  the  public  activi- 
ty of  Andrei  Sakharov  in  its  entirety,  as  we 
know  it,  and  my  affair,  starting  with  the 
Writers'  Congress,  and  ending  with  my  forc- 
ible expatriation.  The  courageous  seven  aho 
demonstrated  on  Red  Souare  were  seized 
and  sentenced,  have  served  tneir  terms  and 
have  been  released.  But  Ogurtsov,  who  did 
not  commit  even  a  minor  action,  is  still  in 
prison. 

How  many  names  of  threatened,  persecut- 
ed and  arrested  persons  in  the  USSR— Sin- 
yavsky.  Daniel.  Amalrlk— have  swept  over 
the  West,  have  transfixed  the  world's  atten- 
tion and  evoked  energetic  protests;  protests 
which  have  fortunately  helped  again  and 
again. 
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A  powerful  public  campaign  long  ago 
freed  Plyushch,  who  was  imprisoned  five 
years  after  Ogurtsov.  Worldwide  support 
has  brought  liberty  to  Stem,  arrested  eight 
years  after  Ogurtsov.  Grigorenko,  SUva  Zal 
manson,  Bukovsky,  Moroz,  Vins,  Oinzburg 
and  others  have  all  been  wrested  from  im- 
prisonment and  general  oppression.  How 
many  names  there  are,  who  were  denied 
emigration,  or  who  were  persecuted  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Panovs,  Levlch,  various 
separated,  married  couples  or  persons  long 
refused  exit  visas,  have  attained  liberty  in 
far  briefer  periods.  But  all  these  years,  all 
these  years,  Igor  Ogurtsov  has  remained  a 
prisoner,  and  only  recently  has  his  name 
begun  to  appear  sporadically. 

Some  prison  terms  are  bearable  in  com- 
parison to  the  length  of  our  lives.  Some  are 
unbearable.  The  13th  in  Vladimir  Prison  al- 
ternating with  incarceration  in  a  strict-re- 
gime labor  camp  is  no  longer  an  occasion  for 
relatives  to  feel  anxiety  about  the  prisoner's 
health:  it  is  murder,  almost  brought  to  com- 
pletion. Coldly,  methodically,  the  Commu- 
nists are  killing  their  ideological  foe.  Seven 
and  one-half  years  in  various  combinations 
still  remain  in  Ogurtsov's  sentence,  but  they 
will  not  be  needed:  he  will  be  finished  off 
l>efore  this  time  elapses.  At  the  moment  this 
letter  is  being  written,  he  is  once  again  in 
prison,  in  Chistapol,  for  protesting  in  camp, 
and  all  too  many  such  increases  in  severity 
can  be  invented  in  the  future. 

A  pitiless  and  irreversible  destruction  of 
Ogurtsov's  organism  is  taking  place:  atro- 
phy of  the  internal  organs,  progressive  loss 
of  eyesight,  the  loss  of  hair  and  teeth.  Let 
everyone  who  reads  these  lines  apply  this 
hopeless,  desperately  long  duration  to  him- 
self. 

I  call  upon  the  Hearings  to  speak  out  reso- 
lutely in  defense  of  Ogurtsov's  life.  Not  ev- 
eryone in  the  West  shares  his  social-Chris- 
tian views,  which  have  led  him  to  Incarcer- 
ation, but  it  is  precisely  cases  such  as  these 
which  serve  to  test  the  dedication  to  the 
principle  that  every  human  creature  with- 
out exception  must  be  defended.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OP  PDfNSYLVAlOA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  EIXjAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  I  was  proud  to  attend  the  Tinl- 
cum  Fund  Donation  Ceremony  in 
Philadelpliia.  Speaking  at  that  cere- 
mony was  Hon.  Robert  L.  Herbst.  As- 
iiiotant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  I>arks.  Mr.  Herbst  was  on  hand  to 
accept  a  gift  of  $113,000  from  local 
groups  who  raised  the  money  to  dem- 
on.^trate  support  for  the  incorporation 
of  78.4  additional  acres  into  the  Tini- 
cum  Environmental  Center.  I  found 
the  speech  given  by  Mr.  Herbst  quite 
interesting  and  I  have  included  it  for 
tlie  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 

A  Nkw  Milxstonx  on  thk  Road  to 

EirviRORMKNTAL  E^DtJCATIOM 

II  is  a  particular  Joy  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity,  not  only  because  of  the  gener- 
ous gift  I  am  accepting— although  l>elieve 
me.  such  a  pleasure  is  real  and  rare  and  ex- 
hilarating, but  because  of  what  the  gift 
stands  for— the  coming  together  of  private 
and  public  citizens  to  accomplish  something 
that  doesn't  completely  satisfy  everyone. 
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but  that  still  holds  real  gains  for  the  larger 
community  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 

My  own  pleasure  stems  from  seeing  here, 
personified,  almost  the  entire  range  of  proc- 
esses and  events  that  I  have  been  doing  my 
level  best  to  promote  for  most  of  my  profes- 
sional life.  I  won't  try  to  take  credit  for  this 
one,  but  I  think  I  am  not  above  saying  "I 
told  you  so." 

I  claim  no  extraordinary  powers  of  clair- 
voyance, but  for  more  than  a  decade  I  have 
held  that  the  course  of  events  was  miming 
strong  in  the  direction  we  celebrate  here 
today— and  I  refer  hot  Just  to  this  event  but 
to  the  processes  that  have  brought  it  about. 

Let  me  Just  tick  off  quickly  the  themes  I 
have  been  sounding  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  then  examine  how  they  fit  the  situation 
we  are  marking  with  this  ceremony. 

First  and  foremost  is  my  total  commit- 
ment to  environmental  education.  I  came  to 
Washington.  D.C.  with  environmental  edu- 
cation as  a  large  valise  in  my  set  of  luggage. 
I  had  good  background,  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, where  I  helped  write  the  legislation 
that  became  a  model  for  many  of  the  other 
States  in  setting  their  own  enviroiunental 
education  goals,  and  I  was  determined  to  see 
it  become  an  institutionalized  part  of  the 
bureaus  over  which  I  have  Jurisdiction. 

It  hasn't  been  easy.  I  can  say  with  all  can- 
dor that  if  my  own  determination  had  l>een 
all  that  the  movement  bad  going  for  It,  I 
would  have  failed. 

But  I  found  out  very  soon  that  it  didn't 
matter  too  much  how  reluctant  the  bureaus 
might  be.  The  larger  systems  within  which 
they  operate  were  on  course,  moving  inexo- 
rably in  the  direction  of  assuming  an  educa- 
tional function— of  giving  their  land  and 
their  programs  the  added  value  that  comes 
from  revealing  and  demonstrating— from 
"bearing  witness,"  if  you  will.  There  is  a 
profound  wealth  that  lies  in  human  realiza- 
tion of  how  we  all  connect  with  everything 
outside  our  own  skins. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  the  people  around 
Philadelphia  who  Buckminster  Fuller  is.  In 
fact,  no  one  on  Earth  needs  to  be  told  who* 
Bucky  Fuller  is.  But  you  of  all  people  know 
him.  for  he  chose  to  make  Philadelphia  bis 
center  for  operation.  He  is  a  universal,  time- 
less citizen  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  were  lucky  enough 
to  hear  Bucky  on  Christmas  Day.  He  was  in- 
terviewed for  an  hour  on  public  radio,  and 
as  usual  his  discourse  was  full  of  the  charm 
of  unexpected  revelation. 

At  one  point  he  was  asked  how  he  defined 
environment,  and  he  said  "Well— I  was 
thinking  about  that  back  in  192a-and  I 
wrote  a  little  poem  about  It.  It  went  like 
this: 

Environment,  I  think,  must  be 
All  there  is  that  is,  but  me. 
The  universe  I  think  must  be 
All  there  is  but  me  AND  me! 

A  simple  little  rhyme,  but  like  Bucky  him- 
self, deceptively  simple. 

It's  the  realization  of  the  peculiarly 
unique  individual  that  you  are,  and  its  total 
connection  to  everything  else  in  creation, 
that  endows  environmental  education  with 
its  wonder  and  urgency— that  accounts  for 
the  hold  it  exerts  over  susceptible  people, 
and  the  way  it  is  carving  its  own  course  and 
widening  its  channels  throughout  our  whole 
human  scene. 

I  think  now,  that  in  retrospect,  we  can 
look  back  and  see  that  the  environmental, 
education  movement  within  some  of  Its 
most  natural  homes  was  the  victim  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  claims  of  its  earliest  disci- 
ples. One  of  our  own  battle-scarred  veterans 
of  the  movement— a  Park  Service  employ- 
ee—recently described  the  past  as  she  now 
sees  it. 
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"We  had  our  vision  of  the  enlightenment 
the  world  needed  and  of  bow  parka  and  ref- 
uges could  become  great,  shining  beacons 
for  demonstrating  new  processes— new  ways 
of  seeing  the  raw  materials  of  the  biosphere 
and  understanding  their  roles  in  relation  to 
Increasing  populations  and  decUning  re- 
sources. 

"So  we  rushed  out  to  the  parks  shouting 
we  have  the  answer.  But  It  turned  out  that 
the  park  superintendents  and  refuge  man- 
agers hadn't  heard  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion." 

I  think  this  employee  pretty  well  summed 
up  the  past.  Because  Services  were  made  up 
of  managers  who  had  done  extremely  well 
at  handling  the  problems  of  the  past,  there 
was  little  acceptance  of  any  need  to  change. 
But  the  past  was  dissolving,  even  as  they  re- 
jected the  environmental  education  ap- 
proach. Conditions  In.  and  around,  the 
parks  and  refuges  were  changing,  and  the 
present  was  speaking  in  increasingly  insist- 
ence terms  about  a  future  that  would  be  to- 
tally different  from  the  past. 

We  have  only  to  look  around  us  here,  to 
see  that  change  now  in  full  swing. 

Let  me  borrow  the  words  of  Cindy  Upte- 
graft,  the  outdoor  recreation  planner  for 
Tinicum's  National  Environmental  Center. 
In  a  letter  she  wrote  right  after  the  New 
Year  started,  she  put  the  "turning  point"  as 
well  as  I  have  ever  heard  it  put.  She  wrote: 
"Every  day  at  the  Tinicum  National  Envi- 
ronmental Center  is  an  education  in  itself.  I 
grew  up  on  many  remote,  "typical"  refuges, 
so  I  am  constantly  in  awe  of  rapid  urlianiza- 
tion  in  coexistence  with  the  natural  fresh- 
water tidal  marsh  and  its  inhabitants. 

"In  contrast  to  me,"  she  continued,  "the 
vast  majority  of  Tinicum's  visitors  are  life- 
long metropolitan  'survivors.'  It  amaJiWi  me 
when  a  group  of  youngsters  take  for  grant- 
ed and  are  completely  oblivious  to  the  roar 
of  airplanes  overhead,  the  sewage  plant's  ef- 
fluent, an  old  incinerator's  smoke,  remnants 
of  a  landfiU.  Gulf  Oil's  towering  storage 
tanks,  and  townhouses  under  construction 
in  full  view  of  the  main  hiking  trail!" 

"This,"  she  says,  "is  Tinicum;  this  is  the 
relatively  'pristine'  ecosystem  of  today;  and 
these  are  Its  residential  neighbors." 

Let  me  say  thank  you  to  Cindy  Uptegraft 
for  her  eloquent  words  and  let  me  add,  this 
Is  what  I  foresaw  a  decade  ago  when  I 
Jumped  into  the  environmental  education 
fray  and  tackled  an  old  guard  that  didn't 
see  any  point  in  changing  its  ways. 

The  realization  of  my  early  conviction 
that  big  changes  were  in  store  has  come 
more  rapidly  than  I  could  have  Imagined. 
Partly  that  speed  Is  due  to  my  suddenly 
finding  myself  In  a  post  of  national  respon- 
sibUity  for  the  NaUonal  Parks,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Heritage  Conserva- 
tion and  Recreation  Service,  and  partly  it's 
due  to  the  radical  change  in  our  energy  sup- 
plies and  prospects.  Everything  that  would 
have  happened  over  decades,  suddenly  had 
to  happen  in  years— even  montha 

Fortunately,  the  government  did  not  have 
to  blaze  the  trail  and  supply  all  the  bright 
Ideas  and  money  and  expertise  by  itself.  If  it 
had  had  to,  we  would  not  be  standing  here, 
celebrating  a  giant  step  in  the  challenging 
new  directions  we  have  only  begun  to 
explore. 

I  said  "fortunately"  but  it  was  much  more 
than  that.  The  solid  good  sense— the  deli- 
cate antennae— the  ability  to  change  course 
and  adapt  at  the  drop  of  a  55-gallon  oU 
dnmi— these  are  parts  of  the  rich,  tough,  de- 
pendable heritage  that  is  the  hallmark  of 
humankind  on  this  continent. 

Americans  have  yet  to  fail  to  meet  a  cru- 
eial  challenge,  and  as  usual,  the  people  have 
responded  by  moving  In  the  directions  that 
seemed  to  spell  wisdom. 
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Most  exhilarating  of  all.  to  me.  is  the  way 
proceai  in  this  instance  has  involved  such  a 
bro*d  spectrum  of  people,  from  auch  a  di- 
verse range  of  organizational  levels— how 
you  have  managed  to  work  through  your 
various  and  often  conflicting  Interests  and 
arrived  at  a  place  of  consolidation— the  plat- 
form we  stand  on  here. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  decisions  are 
now  clearly  outlined  and  that  the  future  of 
Tinicum  is  written  on  stone  tablets.  Par 
from  it.  If  that  were  so,  then  this  would  be  a 
much  less  significant  occasion  that  it  is.  We 
are  all  feeling  our  way  into  a  new  future, 
and  that  goes  for  the  general  populace  in 
and  around  this  immediate  area;  for  the 
Congress  that  saw  the  need  to  call  specifi- 
cally for  an  education  center  as  part  of  a 
wildlife  refuge:  for  the  Services  that  are 
having  to  come  around  to  this  new  area  of 
responsibility  as  part  of  fulfilling  their  wild- 
life protection  mandate;  and  to  the  Judici- 
ary—the branch  of  government  that  eventu- 
ally will  have  to  mle  on  how  to  resolve  the 
various  conflicting  demands  that  sites  like 
this  one  are  placing  on  us. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  simply  cannot  do 
some  of  the  things  that  you  and  others  in- 
sist must  be  done  here:  and  on  the'  other 
hand,  some  of  those  things  simply  must  be 
done.  As  the  folksinger  sings.  "The  times 
they  are  a-changing' "  and  those  who  refuse 
to  go  with  the  changes  are  scattered  along 
the  trail  and  left  behind  as  the  parade 
passes  by. 

So  I  have  a  good  many  heartfelt  thanks  to 
deliver  today,  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  stem 
warnings.  The  thanks  go  especially— 
through  Jean  Diehl  and  Rosalie  Peirsol— to 
the  Concerned  Area  Residents  for  Preserva- 
tion of  Tinicum  Marsh  and  the  Council  of 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters  of  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  spark- 
plugs and  the  high  octane  fuel  that  sent 
this  project  zipping  back  to  Congress  for  the 
full  acquisition  appropriation.  They  did  it  in 
the  most  attention-getting  way  possible:  by 
demonstrating  that  if  necessary  they  would 
do  the  entire  Job  themselves.  I  am  sure  that 
much  fun  has  been  poked  at  your  acro- 
nym—CARP.  I  have  never  known  a  woman 
who  minded.  You  have  your  own  methods 
for  getting  your  way.  and  the  male  chauvin- 
ist pigs  among  us  could  profitably  take  a 
few  choice  pages  from  your  book. 

I  referred  a  minute  ago  to  the  unforesee- 
able ways  that  environmental  education  is 
making  its  own  channels  Into  the  social 
process.  Beii\g  here  where  so  much  local  im- 
petus has  gone  into  the  creation  of  another 
fine  center  for  this  kind  of  education  re- 
minds me  of  something  I  heard  in  Washing- 
ton Just  last  week. 

It  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  Environmental 
Education,  where  a  report  from  HEW  was 
being  made  on  the  general  lack  of  successful 
emergency  procedures  that  surfaced  during 
the  Three  Mile  Island  affair.  The  committee 
member  was  offering  for  possible  group  con- 
sideration the  environmental  education  op- 
portunities inherent  in  such  emergency  situ- 
ations and  what  we  can  all  learn  about  sys- 
tems and  the  way  they  work— especially 
when  something  happens  to  disrupt  them. 

Amazingly,  there  were  members  present 
who  felt  that  such  a  consideration  had  little 
If  ansrthing  to  do  with  environmental  educa- 
tion .  .  .  this  despite  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  adverse  consequences  of  emergen- 
cy conditions  result  from  failure  of  the  peo- 
ple Involve;!  to  have  any  idea  of  what  is  hap- 
pening, or  how  to  use  alternative  pathways 
through  their  environmental  systems— twth 
natural  and  humanbuilt.  Only  from  thia 
kind  of  knowledge  can  come  the  prudence  It 
takes  to  set  up  reserves  and  workable  alter- 
native procedure*. 
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One  of  the  members  of  this  committee  cut 
straight  to  the  heart  of  how  emergency  situ- 
ations and  contingency  planning  tie  in  with 
environmental  education.  Education,  he 
pointed  out,  has  traditionally  been  a  state 
matter,  and  seizure  of  the  educational  op- 
portunities that  emergencies  present  is  de- 
pendent on  what  he  called  "linkages  of 
money  and  will  at  the  state  level."  (It  is  also 
linked  to  the  will  to  survive  and  an  honest 
understanding  of  our  chances.) 

He  then  went  on  to  describe  how  some  of 
these  linkages  are  occurring  and  strangely 
enough,  it  is  through  the  very  networks 
that  helped  bring  this  Center  into  beinf, 
and  that  made  the  broad  citizen  support  for 
it  manifest. 

The  pockets  of  environmental  education 
called  "energy"  and  the  ones  called  "ecol- 
ogy" and  all  the  other  special  pieces  of  the 
total  picture  are  increasingly  looking  for 
new  ways  to  tackle  new  problems  in  a  soci- 
ety where  new  awareness  is  painfully  com- 
ing into  being.  At  this  same  interagency 
meeting,  an  energy  educator  told  the  group: 
"More  and  more  I  am  finding  that  the  only 
wat  to  get  action  Is  to  go  through  .some  state 
or  county  or  local  person  whose  Job  title 
just  happens  to  include— way  down  the  pri- 
ority list^the  tag  'environmental  education 
coordinator."  "These  are  the  people,"  he 
said,  "who  see  the  problems— they  under- 
stand the  total  systems  that  have  to  be 
brought  into  play  to  start  solving  them." 

He  was  talking  about  what  we  are  doing 
right  here. 

Of  course,  many  questions  remain  to  be 
answered.  Some  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
through  the  courts;  others  can  only  be 
worked  out  through  the  marshes  and 
lagoons. 

We  know  right  now  that  certain  of  the  ac- 
tivities that  those  who  contributed  to  this 
purchase  are  most  interested  in.  would  be 
considered  cour.ter  to  the  Wildlife  Refuge 
designatioiL  The  situation  is  ambiguous  and 
awkward.  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
did  not  say  as  much. 

However,  this  is  a  totally  new  situation, 
and  its  bids  fair  to  be  only  the  first  of  many 
more.  Obviously,  new  methods  and  new  cri- 
teria must  be  set,  because  the  facts  that 
hold  here— the  nearness  of  enormous 
human  populations  and  the  urgent  need  to 
hold  the  line  on  some  kind  of  acceptable 
wildlife  habitat— are  bound  to  keep  occur- 
ring with  increasing  frequency  and 
intensity. 

Should  we  refill  the  lagoons  to  marsh  lev- 
els to  accommodate  vegetation  and  wildlife? 
Should  we  work  actively  to  keep  the  lagoons 
open  for  boating  and  skiing  and  swimming? 
Should  we  keep  hands  off  and  let  nature 
take  its  course?  How  much  interference 
with  nature  on  behalf  of  humans  can  the 
wildlife,  tolerate?  Perhaps  here  is  where  we 
can  begin  to  find  answers  that  will  soon  be 
needed  everywhere.  This  year  some  of  our 
highest  research  priorities  have  to  do  with 
public  use  and  Just  how  much  human  Im- 
pact wildlife  habitats  can  withstand. 

All  I  can  promise  you  is  that  we  will  try— 
with  people  as  well  as  with  wildlife  In  mind. 
Because  people  and  wildlife  simply  cannot 
be  completely  separated  anymore.  People 
need  wildlife,  and  wildlife,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  chance  at  all  of  survival,  depends  upon 
people. 

This  is  where  the  environmental  center 
becomes  a  tool  that  management  can  no 
longer  ignore.  It  is  through  understanding 
of  our  mutual  Interdependency  that  we 
stand  the  best  chance  of  continuing  to  exist 
ourselves.  Places  like  this  can  impart  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  life  support  systems  that 
need  the  wildlife  and  its  habitat  as  part  of 
the  toughness  and  resiliency  that  has  so  far 
supported  human  systems. 
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The  end  for  humanity  may  not  be  as  close 
as  it  is  for  the  snail  darter  or  the  pup  fish, 
but  the  general  direction  Is  becoming  clear- 
er. Here— in  places  like  this- we  come  close 
to  composing  our  minds  to  receive  the  right 
questions  so  that  we  can  embark  on  the 
search  for  right  answers. 

Let  me  close  with  a  poem  that  I  think  says 
it  all  and  relates  so  well  to  the  kind  of  area 
Tinicum  Is: 

If  they  should  never  fly  again 
Through  sunlit  skies  or  mist  or  rain 
Those  warry  waterfowl  that  roam 
The  Heavens  vast  uncharted  dome 
If  in  the  Spring's  awakening 
The  surge  of  life  should  fail  to  bring 
A  cry  of  geese  or  drifting  chains  of  swans 
Upon  the  trackless  lanes 

If  from  the  depths  of  foggy  fen 

The  strident  call  of  mallard  hen 

Is  but  a  thing  of  memory 

How  dull  and  drear  the  spring  would  be 

If  I  should  lift  my  eyes  on  high 

To  scan  the  hazy  autumn  sky 

For  migrant  fowl  and  found  no  trace 

Just  empty,  lifeless,  endless  space 

If  in  the  sunset's  afterglow 

There  were  no  lines  to  ebb  and  flow 

With  Thrilling  majesty  of  flight 

Into  the  shades  of  coming  night 

If  that  domain  to  which  they  come 

Were  lost  through  ruthless  plundering 

Then,  truly,  they  would  cease  to  fly 

And  stewardship  would  wane  and  die. 

—Richard  J.  Dorer.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  wish  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  Mr.  George 
Meany— a  great  leader  in  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement. 

George  Meany  was  a  man  of  deep 
conviction  and  total  commitment. 
Prom  his  Job  as  a  plumber  in  the 
Bronx,  he  rose  to  the  forefront  of 
American  public  life  as  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  the  American  working  man 
and  woman. 

As  founder  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  and  long-time  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  George  Meany  was  a 
champion  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  a  strong  force  for  equity  and  jus- 
tice in  all  aspects  of  American  life. 

Millions  mourn  this  man  uhose  pa- 
triotism and  leadership  have  lifted  the 
quality  of  life  for  millions  of  American 
citizens.* 


HISTORY  OP  THE  UKRAINE 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OP  HORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today.  January  22,  com- 
memorates the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  the  6l8t  anniversary  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  the  West- 
em  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and 
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gm   Ukrainian    National    Republic    of 
ussia  were  united  in  Kiev  in  1919. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  demon- 
strated throughout  time  their  love  of 
freedom.  Their  continued  efforts  to 
obtain  this  priceless  gift  for  their 
country  should  be  an  example  to 
which  all  people  can  look,  both  those 
who  know  freedom  in  their  countries 
today  and  those  people  in  this  world 
who  still  thirst  for  freedom.  As  the 
Ukrainians  continue  to  kope  for  free- 
dom, it  is  fitting  that  we  Join  them  in 
cothmemorating  their  greatest  holi- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  a  let- 
ter to  be  printed  in  the  Record  from 
my  good  friend.  Dr.  Anthony  Zu- 
kowsky  of  Steele,  N.  Dak.  Dr.  Zu- 
kowsky  is  the  honorary  president  of 
North  Dakota's  State  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.  His  letter  summarizes 
the  history  of  the  Ukraine  since  their 
Proclamation  of  Independence  and 
speaks  of  the  Ukrainian  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  letter  follows: 

History  op  the  Ukraine 

January  22nd  will  mark  the  62nd  Aiuiiver- 
sary  of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence 
of  Ukraine  and  the  6l8t  Anniversary  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands 
were  united  into  one  independent  and  sover- 
eign nation.  Both  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  the  Act  of  Union  were  pro- 
claimed by  a  duly  elected  parliament  (Cen- 
tral Rada)  in  Kiev,  oapitol  of  Ukraine,  on 
January  22nd,  1918  and  on  January  22nd, 
1919. 

This  sovereign  Ukrainian  state  was  imme- 
diately recognized  by  a  large  number  of  na- 
tions Including  France  and  England.  Diplo- 
matic relations  were  established  with  them. 
Recognition  was  also  gi-anted  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment had  officially  recognized  Ukialne  as 
an  Independent  and  sovereign  state,  Ukraine 
was  attacked  both  by  their  military  aggres- 
sion and  by  subversion  from  within. 

For  3Vi  years  the  Ukrainian  people  waged 
a  gallant  struggle  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try, alone  and  without  aid  from  western  na- 
tions, but  were  ultimately  overpowered  by  a 
numerically  stronger  and  better  equipped 
Russian  Bolshevik  aggressor.  They  de- 
stroyed the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
and  created  a  Communist  puppet  govern- 
ment known  as  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic  (Ukr.S.S.R.) 

The  entire  history  of  Soviet  dominated 
Ukraine  Is  a  ghastly  record  of  Inhumanity, 
outright  persecution,  terror,  and  genocide. 
Russif  ication  and  denationalization  plus  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  on  a  scale  not  known 
In  the  history  of  mankind  has  occurred. 

In  summary,  the  colonial  rule  of  Soviet 
Communism  in  Ukraine  can  be  character- 
ized by  the  following: 

A.  During  the  sixty  years  of  Moscow  rule 
In  Ukraine,  literally  millions  of  Ukrainians 
have  been  annihilated  by  man-made  fam- 
ines, deportations,  and  executions. 

B.  Both  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Churches  have  l>een  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  their  clergy  and  faithful  have 
been  arrested  and  persecuted. 

C.  All  aspects  of  Ukrainian  life  are  rigidly 
controlled  and  directed  by  Moscow. 

D.  Permanent  violation  of  Human  and  Na- 
tional Rights  was  instituted  In  Ukraine. 

Arrests,  trials  and  convictions  of  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainians  charged  with  "antl- 
Sovlet  propaganda  and  agitation"  have  been 
made.  Many  have  been  tortured  upon  incar- 
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ceration  In  concentration  camps  and  con- 
fined to  psychiatric  asylums  where  drugs 
and  chemicals  are  forcibly  administered.  De- 
spite the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  Soviet  repression  has  Intensified  in 
Ukraine.  New  arrests  of  limocent  people 
have  been  made  by  the  Russians.  Also, 
many  murders  by  the  Soviet  Secret  Police 
(KGB)  have  been  conunitted.  e.g.  Mrs.  Ala 
Horska,  poet  and  literary  critic  in  Kiev,  and 
last  year— murder  by  the  KGB  of  Ukrainian 
composer  Volodimir  Iwasluk  In  Lwiw, 
Ukraine,  and  others.  Unfair  trials  and  harsh 
sentences  have  been  given  to  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Accord  Monitoring 
Groups. 

Russian  enslavement  of  Ukraine  has 
brought  much  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Ukraine.  In  1919-1920  Ukraine  was  the  first 
victim  of  Russian  Communist  aggression. 
Thereafter,  with  the  passive  indifference  of 
the  western  world,  communist  expansion 
has  occurred,  with  the  disapperance  of 
many  free  countries,  most  recently— the  In- 
vasion and  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  This 
gives  the  world  its  latest  warning  of  Russian 
Imperialism,  which  poses  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  free  world. 

In  spite  of  this  oppressive  yoke,  Ukrain- 
ians have  never  accepted  a  foreign  domina- 
tion and  are  continuing  to  struggle  for 
Human  Rights  and  National  Rights  as  well 
as  Independence.  The  new  breed  of  ada- 
mant fighters  for  Freedom,  and  Human  and 
National  Rights  gives  us  hope  that  Ukraine 
will  be  free  again. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  express  our 
siitcere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  to  all  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  Congress  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts of  bringing  to  our  Great  Country 
many  freedom  fighters  and  dissidents  from 
Soviet  prisons  and  giving  them  asylum.  God 
bless  you  all. 

The  Ukrainian  people  in  the  free  world 
are  celebrating  the  memorable  January 
22nd  as  their  greatest  Holiday.  For  many 
years  the  22nd  of  January  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  our  American  cities  and  states 
from  coast  to  coast  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Therefore,  it  is  In  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
faith,  and  Justice  that  the  American  people 
and  especially  the  VS.  Congress  join  the 
Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  in  giving 
moral  support  to  the  Ukrainian  People  in 
their  struggle  for  Human  Rights  and  Na- 
tional Independence  of  Ukraine. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  support 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Anthony  Zitkowsky, 

Honorary  President, 
V.C.C.A.  State  Branch  of  North  Dakota.m 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
VETERANS 


HON.  EARL  HUnO 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  relay  the  message  to  this 
body  of  the  formation  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  no  doubt  become  a 
standard  in  veteran's  groups.  On  Sep- 
tember 7  Florida's  secretary  of  state  Is- 
sued a  charter  to  the  Veteran's  Bomb- 
er Group  451st  Inc. 

This  group  is  comprised  of  former 
members  of  one  of  America's  most 
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decorated  military  units.  The  first 
post  of  this  veteran's  group  is  located  in 
my  hometown  of  Panama  City,  Pla.  In 
this  one  location  alone,  there  are  four 
individuals  who  received  Presidential 
citations  for  their  efforts  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

This  is  the  newest  veteran's  organi- 
zation in  the  country,  and  the  first 
such  group  In  the  Florida  Panhandle. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report  to 
you  the  intentions  of  these  veterans 
which  are  Just  as  honorable  as  the 
men  themselves.  Beyond  the  many  pa- 
triotic and  civic  programs  which  the 
members  have  planned,  the  Bomber 
Group  451st  is  seeking  the  establish- 
ment of  a  memorial  and  aircraft  mu- 
seum near  their  headquarters. 

The  growth  of  this  organization  is 
guaranteed  by  the  many  dedicated  in- 
dividuals who  fought  m  the  bomber 
group  during  World  V/ar  II.  I  aqk  told 
that  several  other  citios  are  already  in- 
terested in  opening  po&u. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of 
the  Veteran's  Bomber  Group  451st  is  a 
tribute  to  my  district,  and  to  our  en- 
tire Nation.* 


MOTHER'S  MTT.K  PROTECTS 
INFANTS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALIPOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  January  22,  19S0 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  new 
evidence  has  come  to  light  regarding 
the  beneficial  effect  of  mother's  milk 
on  the  growth  and  immunization  of 
their  Infants.  I  believe  that  this  discov- 
ery is  of  timely  import  as  we  deliber- 
ate over  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  marketing  and  use  of  infant  for- 
mula, here  and  abroad. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  important 
scientific  finding  with  my  colleagues, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  of 
December  4,  1979. 

The  article  follows: 

New  Studies  Explain  Protgctivx  Bkmkfits 
OP  Mother's  Miut 
(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

As  if  rediscovering  the  wheel,  scientists 
studying  the  chemistry  of  breast  milk  are 
finding  that  it  is  uniquely  constituted  to  fos- 
ter the  health  ana  growth  of  the  human  in- 
fant. The  new  findings  help  to  explain  the 
considerable  circumstantial  evidence  that 
breast-fed  babies  are  healthier  than  those 
raised  on  bottled  formulas. 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  mother's  milk  contains  antibodies,  evi- 
dence on  the  significance  of  these  sub- 
stances to  her  Infant  is  now  rapidly  accumu- 
lating. Researchers  have  found  that  moth- 
er's milk  hartwrs  an  arsenal  of  Immunologi- 
cal weapons  believed  to  protect  the  baby 
against  infections  and  allergies  for  months 
until  the  baby's  own  defenses  are  more  fully 
developed.  Such  weapons  are  lacking  In 
cow's  milk  and  other  prepared  formulas. 

In  fact,  the  new  evidence  Indicates,  a  nurs- 
ing mother  can  be  a  personalized 
immunological  factory  for  her  baby,  prepar- 
ing antibodies  to  combat  organisms  that  In- 
fect the  baby  and  transmitting  these  protec- 
tive Butistances  to  the  Infant  through  her 
milk.  This  has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
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deliberately  infecting  the  mother  with  cer- 
tain organisms  to  help  protect  her  nursing 
Infant,  a  technique  already  used  in  cows  and 
sows  to  prevent  serious  diarrheal  diseases  in 
suckling  calves  and  piglets. 

Other  chemicals  recently  found  In  human 
breast  milk  are  thought  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  organs,  such  as  the  Intestinal 
tract  and  ponibly  the  brain,  that  are  Imma- 
ture when  a  baby  Is  bom.  One  milk  factor 
may  help  to  prevent  atheroaclerosla  by 
changing  the  way  the  body  handles  cboles- 
teroL 

"What  we  now  know  about  htmian  mUk  Is 
just  the  tip  of  the  icelwrg."  remarked  Dr. 
W.  Allan  Walker  of  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  a  leading  researcher  In  the  field. 
"I  think  that  as  future  research  progresses, 
well  discover  a  lot  more  factors  in  milk  that 
enhance  its  protective  and  nutritive  value." 

In  addition  to  boosting  the  already  wide- 
spread return  to  breastfeeding  among  moth- 
ers in  this  and  other  developed  countries, 
the  new  findings  may  lead  one  day  to  a  re- 
taflorinc  of  Infant  formulas  to  more  closely 
simulate  nature's  design.  For  example,  as 
Dr.  Jane  Pitt,  pediatrician  at  Colimibia  Uni- 
versity College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
suggested,  antibodies  might  be  added  to  for- 
mulas to  help  prevent  infections  and  aller- 
gies that  commonly  afflict  newborn  babies. 
Infant  formulas  have  already  been  changed 
several  times  over  the  years  to  more  closely 
resemble  breast  milk  after  important  nutri- 
tional differences  were  found  between 
human  and  cow's  milk.  For  a  time,  these  nu- 
tritional differences  were  dismissed  as  irrel- 
evant or  of  unproven  significance,  and  two 
generations  of  doctors  and  mothers  were 
taught  that  cow's  milk  formulas  were  as 
good  or  better  for  babies  than  breast  milk. 

Now,  having  proved  that  the  special  nutri- 
tional makeup  of  mother's  milk  does  matter 
to  the  baby's  growth  and  development,  pedi- 
atric researchers  expect  quicker  acceptance 
o<  newly  found  immimologlcal  and  other 
Chemical  differences. 

At  least,  said  Dr.  Gerald  Oaull,  peaiatric 
researcher  at  the  New  York  State  Institute 
for  Basic  Research  In  Mental  Retardation  In 
Staten  Island,  "we  no  kmger  dismiss  the  dif- 
ferences we  find  as  Insignificant.  If  a  sub- 
stance Is  there  In  nature  In  large  amounts, 
it's  a  good  working  hypothesis  that  It  must 
somehow  be  Important. 

"The  question  Is  not  'Is  It  Important.'  but 
rather  'in  what  way  is  it  important'."  Dr. 
Oaull  continued.  "Those  of  us  who  believe 
that  four  million  years  of  evolution  are 
wiser  than  two  generations  of  formula  feed- 
ing thlsk  the  burden  of  proof  [that  formula 
is  as  good  or  better]  lies  with  the  formula 
feeders." 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has 
declared  that  breast  mOk  Is  "the  best  food 
for  every  newborn  Infant"  Even  formula 
manufacturers  now  concede  this  point  and 
promote  their  mvduct  primarily  as  a  supple- 
ment to  or  replacement  for  breast  milk 
when  the  mother  cannot  nurae.  Mead  John- 
son and  Company,  makers  of  the  Infant  for- 
mula Enfamll.  for  example,  publishes  a  ooo- 
sumer  booklet  "Wh^  Tou  Should  Know 
About  Breast  Feeding."  which  starts  with 
the  statement.  "6reast  feeding  Is  the  most 
natural  and  satisfying  conclusion  to  the  nor- 
mal  cycle  of  pregnancy  and  birth." 

After  a  nine-month  sojourn  in  a  sterile 
womb,  the  human  infant  emerges  Into  a 
world  filled  with  infectious  micro-organisms 
and  foreign  proteins  capable  of  bypassing 
the  newborn's  primitive  Immune  re^onses 
and  invadtng  the  bloodstream  through  Its 
Incompletely  developed  Intestinal  walL 

Durtaig  pregnancy,  the  human  fetus  re- 
ceives from  its  mother  across  the  placenta 
preprogrammed  antibodies  of  a  type  called 
IgO  that  protect  the  baby  against  bacterial 
and  viral  diseases  to  which  the  mother  ii 
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immune,  such  as  measles  and  mumps.  This 
protection  lasts  for  several  months  to  a  year 
after  birth  while  the  baby  slowly  develops 
its  own  ability  to  produce  IgO. 

But  the  baby  gets  no  prenatal  infusion  of 
another  important  class  of  antibodies  called 
IgA— which  is  particularly  useful  In  warding 
off  intestinal  infection,  a  major  cause  of  in- 
fant disease  and  death— and  cannot  make 
much  of  its  own  IgA  for  some  months  after 
birth.  However,  these  antibodies  are  abun- 
dant in  mothers  milk. 

DXrCNDDIS  AGAIHST  BACTXaiA 

When  ingested  by  the  nursing  infant.  IgA 
antibodies  survive  the  acids  and  digestive 
enzymes  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  and 
take  up  surveillance  posts  in  the  Infant's 
gut.  There,  the  available  evidence  indicates. 
IgA  programmed  by  the  mother's  body  to 
combat  infectious  agents  common  to  her 
and  her  baby  prevents  these  agents  from 
getting  Into  the  baby's  cells.  Cow's  milk  con- 
tains primarily  IgO  antibodies,  and  these 
are  destroyed  when  the  milk  is  pasteurized. 

Dr.  Pitt's  studies  have  focused  on  another 
potent  immunological  weapon  in  mother's 
milk— killer  cells  called  macrophages,  or 
"big  macs."  These  are  front-line  defenders 
against  bateetion  that  can  gobble  up  bacte- 
ria, fiuigl  and  viruses  and  kill  them.  Milk 
macrophages  also  produce  a  host  of  sub- 
stances that  enhance  other  search-and-de- 
stroy  operations  against  harmful  mirco-or- 
ganisms.  and  they  can  stop  the  growth  of 
cancer  cells. 

"Eighty  percent  of  the  bells  in  breast  milk 
are  macrophages,"  Dr.  Pitt  said.  "Between 
100  million  and  300  million  macrophages  are 
secreted  dally— more  than  you  would  expect 
based  on  an  adult's  production  capabilities. 
They  must  have  some  survival  value." 

Indeed,  a  dosen  studies  comparing  rates  of 
Infection  among  breast  and  bottle-fed  In- 
fants have  strongly  suggnted  that  they  do. 
The  studies  showed,  for  example,  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  babies  hospital- 
ized with  severe  diarrhea  are  botUe-fetL 

In  one  study,  breast  mUk  mothers  in  the 
community  could  Incapacitate  the  virus  that 
caused  req>iratory  Illneas  primarily  in  the 
bottle-fed  babies.  In  another  study,  an  epi- 
demic of  bacterial  diarrhea  wa^  halted  by 
feeding  babies  anltbody-rich  colostnun.  the 
"pre-mllk"  of  nursing  mothers.  And  a  study 
of  children  with  leukemia  showed  that 
those  who  bad  been  breast-fed  survived 
longer. 

Breast-fed  Infants  have  also  been  shown 
to  suffer  fewer  problems  with  allergies,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  fed  nothing  but  moth- 
er's milk  for  the  first  six  months  of  life. 
Studies  by  Dr.  Walker  and  others  revealed 
that  IgA  can  block  the  entry  pf  foreign  pro- 
teins and  other  allergy-triggering  sub- 
stances through  the  baby's  Immature  intes- 
tinal walL  Such  sulMtances  might  Include 
cow's  milk  protein,  a  common  cause  of  aller- 
gy In  babies. 

ufTAirr's  AirmoDm  smnriATD 
There  is  also  some  evidence  for  one  or 
more  substances  in  breast  milk  that  may 
stimulate  the  maturation  of  the  infant's 
own  immune  system  and  its  intestinal  tract 
Newborn  breast-fed  babies  have  far  more 
IgA  In  their  nasal  aecrettons  and  saliva  than 
those  who  are  bottle-fed.  suggesting  that 
breast  mOk  stimulates  the  Infant's  own  anti- 
body machinery  in  the  first  days  of  life. 

In  studies  at  Odurabia  University,  puppies 
that  were  nursed  had  better  development  of 
intestinal  cells  than  thoae  given  a  nutrition- 
ally comparable  artificial  formula.  And  Har- 
vard Unlveristy  researchers  recenUy  Isolat- 
ed a  protein  from  breast  milk  that  is  a  po- 
tent stimulator  of  cell  growth  in  laboratory 
cultures. 

Finally.  Dr.  Oaull.  who  is  also  a  professor 
of  pediatrics  at  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 
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in  New  York,  has  been  studying  an  amino 
acid  called  taurine  that  is  present  in  moth- 
er's milk  in  concentrations  30  to  40  times 
greater  than  in  cow's  millc  The  brain  of  the 
human  fetus  has  more  taurine  than  any 
other  amino  acid,  and  levels  of  this  sub- 
stance are  higher  at  birth  than  in  adulthood 
in  16  animal  species.  Dr.  Gaull  said.  "This 
suggests  that  in  some  as  yet  undefined  way, 
taurine  plays  a  role  in  the  development  of 
the  immature  brain."  he  surmised. 

Early  In  human  life,  taurine  is  known  to 
combine  with  bile  ar'ds.  digestive  aids  essen- 
tial to  the  absorption  of  vital  nutrients. 
Later  on.  bile  acids  switch  to  another  amino 
acid,  glycine,  as  a  combining  agent.  This 
switch  occurs  much  sooner  in  babies  who 
are  bottle-fed.  Dr.  Gaull  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  animals  like  dogs  and 
cats  that  combine  bile  acids  only  with  tau- 
rine do  not  get  atherosclerosis,  even  Oh  a 
high-cholesterol  diet.  But  anim^  like  the 
rabbit  that  use  glycine  exclusively  to  de- 
velop artery<IogKing  disease,  Dr.  Gaull 
reported. 

While  the  significance  of  this  is  not 
known,  a  study  started  half  a  century  ago 
by  Harvard  researchers  in  which  persons 
are  being  followed  from  birth  to  death  has 
shown  that  compared  to  bottle-fed  babies, 
those  who  were  breast-fed  exclusively  for 
more  than  two  months  have  less  cholesterol 
in  their  blood  as  adults,  even  if  their  cur- 
rent diet  is  high  in  animal  fat 

All  told,  the  new  studies  support  a  conclu- 
sion reached  more  than  60  years  ago  by  the 
late  Dr.  Paul  Gyorgy,  discoverer  of  two  B  vi- 
tamins: "Human  milk  is  for  the  human  in- 
fant; cow's  milk  is  for  the  calf."* 


EDWARD  WATERS  COLLEGE 
RECEIVES  ACCREDITATION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
Ut  TUX  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaif.  January  22. 1980 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Edward  Waters  College  of  Jack- 
sonville on  Its  full  accreditation  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  Edward  Waters  College  was 
founded  In  1866  by  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  to  educate  for- 
mer slaves.  It  is  Florida's  oldest  black 
private  college  and  it  continues  to  be 
church  affiliated  with  an  enrollment 
of  nearly  700  students,  mostly  from 
the  Jacksonville  area. 

The  20-acre  campus  includes  build- 
ings valued  at  $2.5  million,  and  the  col- 
lege operates  on  an  annual  budget  of 
about  $3.7  million.  Edward  Waters 
College  offers  bachelor  of  arts  and 
bachelor  of  science  degrees  with  44 
fuU-time  and  10  part-time  faculty 
members.  Student  activities  include  In- 
tercollegiate and  intramural  athletics 
for  men  and  women,  a  student  govern- 
ment association,  yearbook  and  news- 
paper staffs,  fraternities,  sororities, 
and  a  number  of  other  clubs  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Edward  Waters  College  had  been 
seeking  accreditation  since  1973.  In 
order  to  gain  accreditation,  the  college 
successfully  overcame  two  major  hur- 
dles: the  raising  of  $250,000  to  put  the 
college  on  sound  financial  footing  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  books  in 
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the  college  library.  With  accreditation, 
students  will  no  longer  have  to  attend 
an  accredited  college  to  validate  their 
degrees.  The  college  is  now  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  and  participation  in 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 

An  article  on  the  accreditation  of 
Edward  Waters  College  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Jacksonville  Journal 
The  article  follows: 

Edwaks  Waters  Now  AccssDrrED 
(By  Charles  Patton) 

Atlanta.— Florida's  oldest  black  private 
college.  Edward  Waters  College,  was  accred- 
ited today  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  an  action  the  college 
president  said  saved  the  schooL 

"There  was  no  way  tat  Edward  Waters  to 
exist  as  an  uiuiccredited  college,"  said  Presi- 
dent Cecil  Cone.  "If  the  school  had  not  been 
accredited,  we  probably  would  have  had  to 
go  out  of  business." 

Edward  Wateik  had  been  seeking  accredi- 
tation since  1973. 

If  it  had  not  been  accredited  this  year.  It 
would  have  been  ineligible  to  seek  accredita- 
tion for  at  least  two  years.  That  would  have 
resulted  in  loss  of  all  federal  funds,  Cone 
said. 

By  gaining  accreditation,  the  college  is 
now  eligible  for  grants  unavailable  to  unac- 
credited schools.  It  also  can  participate  in 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Besides  attracting  more  outside  funds,  ac- 
credited status  should  enable  Eklward  Wa- 
ters to  draw  better  students  and  faculty. 
Cone  said. 

"It's  been  a  tremendous  struggle,"  Cone 
said.  "I've  been  worldng  16  to  17  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  over  the  last  three 
years.  And  the  students  and  faculty  have 
worked  right  with  me. 

"It  has  been  a  struggle  but  it  was  worth  it. 
Now  we're  ready  to  build  on  the  foundation 
of  our  accreditation." 

Founded  in  1866,  Edward  Waters  had  ac- 
credited status  as  a  Junior  college  during 
the  1950s,  but  lost  that  status  when  it  be- 
came a  four-year  institution. 

The  school  took  a  candidate  status  with 
the  Southern  Association  in  1973  in  Its  ef- 
lort  to  gain  accreditation.  But  today  was  the 
first  time  the  association  actually  voted  on 
its  eUglbility. 

A  college  can  have  candidate  status  for 
only  six  years  without  gaining  accreditation. 
Then  it  must  wait  two  years  before 
reapplying. 

"This  was  it."  Cone  said. 

His  efforts  in  the  last  year  have  centered 
on  raising  funds  and  increasing  the  volumes 
in  Edward  Waters'  library.  About  30.000  li- 
brary volumes  have  been  added,  bringing 
the  total  to  102,000. 

It  has  been  a  good  week  for  Duval  County 
educational  institutions.  Tomorrow,  Duval 
County  will  l}e  recognized  officially  by  the 
Southern  Association  as  having  the  largest 
fully  accredited  school  system  in  the  coun- 
try. Thirty-five  schools  will  be  accredited, 
and  the  county  as  a  whole  will  receive  an  ac- 
creditation certificate. 

Andrew  Robinson,  dean  of  education  at 
the  University  of  North  Florida,  stood  with 
Cone  as  Edward  Waters  College  was  accept- 
ed imanimously  for  accreditation. 

"This  puts  them  in  a  position  to  run  the 
race,"  Robinson  said.  "Now  they  can  get 
better  students  and  more  funding." 

UNF  and  other  local  colleges  assisted  Ed- 
ward Waters  in  Its  accreditation  drive,  espe- 
cially In  getting  library  books. 

"We  are  like  lighthouses  reinforcing  each 
other,"  Robinson  said.  "The  more  light- 
houses, the  better  the  educational  opportu- 
nities for  everyone." 
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Cone  said  he  will  return  to  Jacksonville 
tonight  to  make  an  official  announcement 
on  accreditation  and  the  status  of  fund  rais- 
ing. A  reception  for  supporters  of  the  col- 
lege will  be  h^ld  tomorrow  night. 

A  fund  drive  to  raise  (250.000  has  resulted 
In  "a  significant  sum."  he  said. 

As  for  the  attitude  of  the  students  and 
faculty,  Cone  said.  "There's  going  to  be  so 
much  excitement  it  will  be  hard  to  believe." 

On  the  Edward  Waters  campus  in  Jsck- 
sonville.  Cone's  prediction  came  true 
rapidly. 

Student  Angela  Raysor  was  visibly  pleased 
at  hearing  the  accreditation  news.  "I'm 
happy  and  well  get  good  benefits.  It  hap- 
pened right  on  time,  too,"  Miss  Raysor,  a 
senior,  told  a  Journal  repprter.  "I  passed  all 
my  tests." 

Miss  Raysor  also  said  accreditation  means 
she  would  not  have  attended  an  accredited 
college  to  validate  her  degree.  Because  EWC 
has  not  been  accredited  in  the  past  students 
have  had  to  take  additional  hours  from  an 
accredited  institution  to  validate  their  de- 
grees with  the  state. 

Another  student,  Rachell  Caddis,  who 
works  in  Cone's  office,  grirmed  about  the 
announcement  "We  heard  the  news,  but  we 
weren't  supposed  to  say  anything,"  she  said. 

College  administrators  on  the  campus  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  accreditation  and 
said  there  would  be  a  press  conference  to- 
morrow. 

"We're  on  the  move,"  student  Anthony 
Grant  said.  "I'm  happy  for  the  school  and 
we're  coming  to  the  top." 

A  senior,  who  plans  to  graduate  In  April, 
Laura  Tolbert  said  she  was  pleased  because 
she  would  not  have  to  attend  another  col- 
lege to  validate  her  degree. 

Sophomore  Roosevelt  Sands,  a  member  of 
the  Omega  fraternity,  said  he  and  his  fra- 
ternity brothers  will  be  "stomping  it  down" 
at  a  party  planned  for  this  week. 

"It  also  means  athletics  are  going  to 
boom,"  Sands  said.  "Now  we  won't  have  to 
play  common  little  games.  And  someday  we 
might  just  have  someone  go  to  the  Olym- 
pics." 

There  are  nearly  700  students  enrolled  in 
EWC* 


A  CONSTITUENT  WRITES  IN 
FAVOR  OF  H.R.  527 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
nr  t  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  loEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  speaking  again  on  behalf  of  H.R. 
527.  legislation  to  give  a  second  chance 
to  Federal  retirees  who  did  not  elect 
survivor  benefits  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement. 

Under  current  law,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee must  choose  to  elect  retirement 
benefits  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
or,  if  not  married  at  the  time,  must  de- 
cide within  1  year  from  the  date  of  his 
or  her  marriage.  This  bill  would  give 
civil  service  retirees  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  bill's  enactment  or  date  of 
retirement,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

Our  office  has  received  numerous 
letters  from  retired  senior  citizens  on 
this  subject.  One  letter  was  from  a 
constituent.  Mr.  Siegfried  Steinhardt. 
He  wrote: 
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When  I  retired  I  was  a  widower  and  there 
was  no  law  for  second  spouses.  So  I  elected 
an  annuity  with  no  deductions. 

Later,  he  remarried  but  was  not 
aware  of  the  opportunity  to  elect 
benefits  within  1  year  of  his  marriage. 
When  he  did  leam  of  the  bill  which 
enabled  retirees  to  make  provisions  for 
a  new  spouse.  Mr.  Steinhardt  repeat- 
edly applied  for  these  benefits. 

But  all  this  went  for  naught,  as  the 
law  stated  you  must  have  applied 
within  1  year  after  marriage. 

liftr.  Steinhardt's  case  is  not  unique. 
There  are  many  deserving  retirees 
who,  imaware  of  their  rights  at  the 
time,  missed  the  opportunity  to  elect 
survivor  benefits.  Mr.  Steinhardt.  like 
many  others,  has  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  pay  back  the  necessary 
funds  in  order  to  gain  a  second  oppor- 
tunity.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  give 
these  people  the  second  chance  they 
deserve.* 


SHOULD  UNITED  STATES 
BOYCOTT  OLYMPICS? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiHois 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  controversies  of  the  day 
is  whether  the  United  States  should 
boycott  the  Olympics  in  Moscow.  XJJS. 
News  &  World  Report  interviewed  me 
and  Robert  J.  Kane,  president  of  the 
U.S.  OljTnpic  Committee,  for  the  "Pro 
and  Con"  feature  which  appeared  in 
their  January  21,  1980,  issue.  I  took 
the  position  that  we  should  boycott 
the  Moscow  Olympics  because  Soviet 
aggression  is  a  violation  of  the  basic 
precepts  of  the  Olympics.  Mr.  Kane 
contended  that  we  should  not,  since 
the  games  should  be  kept  free  of  poli- 
tics as  much  as  possible.  I  ask  leave  to 
insert  the  article  in  the  Record  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  issue. 

Sroulo  UjS.  Boycott  Olympics? 

tes— "sovfet  aogressioh  is  a  violatioh  op 
trk  basic  precepts  op  the  olympics" 

(Interview  With  Representative  Edward  J. 
Derwinskl) 

Q  Representative  Derwinskl,  why  do  you 
favor  an  American  boycott  of  the  1980  Sum- 
mer Olympic  Games  in  Moscow? 

A  The  latest  reason  is  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  basic  precepts  of  the  Olympics, 
which  favor  peaceful  competition  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  in  violation  of  many  international 
standards  in  its  diplomatic,  militai-y,  eco- 
nomic activities  for  years,  and  there  has 
tieen  a  tolerance  in  the  world  about  it.  But 
this  naked  aggression  may  be  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  bacli. 

On  top  oi  the  Afghanistan  Invasion,  you 
have  to  look  at  the  Soviets'  propaganda  role 
against  the  U.S.  in  Iran  and  throughout  the 
Middle  East  the  buildup  of  Soviet  military 
forces  and  the  threat  this  poses  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and 
the  Soviet  military  buildup  In  the  Islands 
north  of  Japan.  You  get  a  picture  of  an  ag- 
gressive, belligerent  power.  In  these  drcum- 
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stances,  I  don't  think  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  proper  host  for  the  OljTnpics. 

Q  Do  you  believe  So\iet  conduct  would 
really  be  inHuenced  by  a  VS.  boycott? 

A  The  Soviets  have  grandiose  plans  for 
maximum  propaganda  use  of  the  Olympics, 
Surely  the  Soviet  Union  expects  that  televi- 
sion coverage  will  show  the  good  side  of  life 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  are  taking 
elaborate  pains  to  accommodate  the  specta- 
tors who  will  come  to  Moscow  for  the 
games.  And  Just  like  Hitler  in  1936.  they  are 
building  up  their  own  athletes  to  win  med- 
als and  score  maximum  propaganda  impact. 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  age  of  mass  com- 
munications, propaganda  is  the  key  to  many 
of  the  actions  that  governments  take.  So.  it 
you  take  away  the  Soviets'  propaganda  card, 
you've  done  great  damages  to  them. 

Q  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  made  a  mistake 
when  it  participated  in  the  1936  Olympics  in 
Nazi  Germany? 

A  Hindsight  is  always  better  than  fore- 
sight. The  answer,  I  think,  would  be  mixed. 
It  would  have  been  a  mistake  had  not  Jesse 
Owens  done  surprisingly  well. 

But  there's  another  aspect  this  time.  EXren 
If  there  weren't  an  Afghanistan  crisis.  I 
think  one  could  make  b  very  good  case 
against  Soviet  sponsorship  based  on  their 
noncompliance  with  Olympic  rules  limiting 
competition  to  nonprofessionals. 

Unlike  the  athletes  sent  to  the  Olympics 
by  most  countries  of  the  Western  World.  So- 
viet athletes  are  not  amateurs.  They're  ei- 
ther given  career  positions  In  the  military  or 
they  are.  in  effect,  career  competitors.  This 
includes  their  hockey  team.  It  includes  their 
track-and-field  team.  It  includes  their  spe- 
cialized athletic  performers.  There's  no 
doubt  that  by  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
rule,  they'd  have  to  be  considered  profes- 
sionals. 

Q  Many  people  think  the  Olympics  ought 
to  be  kept  out  of  politics  in  every  way— 

A  I  agree.  But  there's  where  we  have  a 
failing.  We  keep  politics  out  of  the  Olym- 
pics. They  don't.  There's  a  dual  standard, 
and  we're  on  the  short  end  of  it.  The  battle 
lines  should  have  been  drawn  a  long  time 
ago.  They  were  not.  But  at  this  point,  given 
the  worldwide  reaction  to  their  Afghanistan 
invasion,  we  have  an  issue  we  can  use 
against  the  Soviets. 

Q  Are  there  other  steps  that  might  be 
more  effective  than  boycotting  the  Olym- 
pics in  exerting  pressure  on  the  Russians? 

A  Well,  if  the  United  Nations  could 
impose  proper  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  would  make  the  Ol.vmpic  card 
less  necessary.  But  the  Russians  sit  there 
with  a  veto  power  that  effectively  neutral- 
izes the  U.N.  The  Allies  of  the  U.S.  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  with  us  when  NATO 
is  threatened,  but  they're  not  going  to  do 
anything  to  help  us  develop  a  more  effective 
front  in  Asia. 

Take  a  look  at  the  other  practicalities  of 
the  case,  and  you  see  that  there  isn't  any 
immediate  and  direct  major  countermove  we 
can  make  against  the  Soviets. 

Q  What  about  all  of  the  American  ath- 
letes who  have  trained  so  long  and  so  hard? 
They  are  looking  forward  to  the  Moscow 
games— 

A  That  would  be  one  of  the  hardest  parts 
of  this  action.  But  If  our  government 
reached  a  decision— in  concert  with  the  VS. 
Olympic  Committee  and  others,  of  course- 
to  institute  a  boycott  of  the  Olympics,  then 
U.S.  public  opinion,  and  therefore  the  coop- 
eration of  our  athletes,  would  obviously 
follow. 

Q  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  organizing 
some  kind  of  countercompetition  to  the 
games  somewhere  else? 

A  No,  not  unless  It  were  something  dra- 
matic, such  as  the  government  of  Greece  of- 
fering to  stage  a  symbolic  Olympic  event  in 
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the  land  that  fathered  the  Olj-mpic 
spectacle. 

Q  Have  you  lound  many  in  Congress  who 
feel  as  you  do? 

A  Well,  I  think  in  general  we  all  recognize, 
and  I  certainly  do,  that  under  our  system 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  independ- 
ent. 

Q  Congress  couldn't  stop  U.S.  participa- 
tion even  if  It  wanted  to? 

A  Not  really.  It  is  up  to  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  decision. 

The  Olympic  Committee  should  have 
been  much  more  militant  all  along  in  point- 
ing out  the  standards  the  Russians  apply  or 
do  not  apply,  and  the  type  of  athletic  struc- 
ture that  exists  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Olympic  Committee  should  be  much 
more  energetic  In  defending  the  rights  of 
real  amateurs  against  ahat  I  consider  the 
professionals  of  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Ger- 
many and  a  few  of  the  other  bloc  countries. 

Should  U.S.  Boycott  Olympics? 

NO— "THE  GAMES  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  FREE  OF 
POUTICS  AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE" 

(Interview  With  Robert  J.  Kane) 

Q  Mr.  Kane,  why  do  you  believe  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  U.S.  to  boycott  th*- 
Olympic  Games? 

A  I  don't  favor  the  concept  of  a  boycott  at 
all  in  the  Olympic  Games.  The  Olympic 
Games  should  be  kept  free  of  politics  as 
much  as  possible,  and  it's  up  to  thosewlthin 
the  movement  to  protect  it  from  politics.  A 
boycott  Is  an  internal  device  which  must  be 
necessarily  instituted  by  the  members  them- 
selves. 

And  I  don't  think  it  would  t>e  conducive  to 
the  continuance  of  the  games  if  boycotts  be- 
came common  practice.  There  are  always 
differences  between  nations,  and  if  there 
were  a  boycott  every  time  this  happened, 
there  woiild  never  be  Olympic  Games. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  a  boycott  would  have 
any  effect  on  the  Russians'  international  be- 
havior if  it  were  attempted? 

A  I  doubt  it  very  much.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  minimal  kind  of  response,  and  I  think 
that  there  are  other  means  that  could  be  far 
more  discouraging  to  the  Soviets  and  their 
desires.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  boycott  would 
not  do  the  job  its  advocates  would  like  to 
have  done. 

Q  How  about  the  view  of  those  who  say 
that  a  boycott  would  be  one  «'ay  of  demon- 
strating to  the  Soviets  that  actions  such  as 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  are  Incompati- 
ble with  detente  with  the  VS.? 

A  I  can  see  why  this  could  be  thought  of 
as  such  a  demonstration.  But  the  Olympic 
Games  don't  belong  to  the  So\1et  Union. 
They  belong  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee.  Moscow  is  just  the  site  of  the 
games  for  1910. 

Q  Are  the  Soviets  already  making  propa- 
ganda use— in  other  words,  political  use— of 
sponsorship  of  the  games? 

A  I  wouldn't  doubt  that.  Any  nation 
where  the  games  are  held  probably  uses 
them  for  propaganda  purposes.  That  is  not 
worrisome  unless  its  a  pernicious  use. 

Q  Do  you  expect  it  to  become  pernicious? 

A  No,  I  don't. 

Q  Do  you  have  adequate  assurances  from 
Moscow  on  that  score? 

A  Yes.  We  do  have  adequate  assurances. 
But  that  wouldn't  convince  me  as  much  as 
believing  that  the  Soviets  would  like  to  look 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when  the 
focus  of  the  world  is  on  them  via  television 
cameras. 

Q  Haven't  the  Olympics  already  been  po- 
liticized in  many  cases?  In  1976.  for  exam- 
ple, several  African  countries  boycotted  the 
Montreal  games,  and  Canada,  in  effect, 
barred  Taiwan 
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A  Yes.  It's  quite  true  that  politics  has 
been  a  part  of  the  games.  In  fact,  anything 
as  global  as  the  Olympic  Games  would  have 
great  trouble  steering  clear  of  politics.  But 
for  the  moat  part,  politics  has  been  Inflicted 
on  the  games  by  outside  forces,  as  it  was  in 
the  Montreal  games  or  the  Arab  terrorist  at- 
tack on  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich 
games. 

Q  Who  could  actually  initiate  an  Ameri- 
can boycott?  Could  Congress  do  it? 

A  I  would  think  that  Congress  could  ask 
the  United  States  Olj-mpic  Committee  to 
stay  out  of  the  games. 

Q  But  would  the  committee  be  bound  to 
obey? 

A  No,  It  would  not  be  bound  to  obey,  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  a  pri- 
vate organization.  But  we  would,  of  course, 
be  receptive  to  any  admonition  from  our 
government. 

Q  Under  what  circumstances  would  you 
agree  to  a  boycott? 

A  If  there's  a  serious  problem  at  the  site 
of  the  games,  then  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  consider  pulling  out  of  the 
games  for  that  year.  In  other  words.  If  the 
situation  worsens  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  if 
Moscow  becomes  a  dangerous  place  and 
lives  could  conceivably  be  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy, then  I  think  that  either  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  ought  to  call  off 
the  games  or  the  United  States,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  athletes,  should  consider 
staying  out  of  the  games  for  that  year. 
That's  a  far  different  thing  from  a  boycott. 
That  would  be  a  matter  of  security,  not 
politics. 

Q  The  U.S.  didn't  boycott  the  games  in 
Nazi  Germany  in  1936.  Do  you  think  that 
was  a  mistake? 

A  It  might  seem  as  though  we  didn't  han- 
dle that  very  well.  But  we  came  out  not  only 
looking  good  but  making  the  Nazis  look  bad. 
Jesse  Owens  and  six  other  black  American 
athletes  won  more  medals  In  track  and  field 
than  the  whole  German  Olympic  team. 

Q  Could  a  U.S.  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
games  invite  counteraction  by  other  coun- 
tries? 

A  That's  right,  because  If  we  were  to  stay 
out  of  the  Moscow  games  because  we  disa- 
greed with  what  the  Soviets  did  in  Afghani- 
stan, there  could  be  people  who  disagree 
with  what  we  did  to,  say,  Taiwan,  and  stay 
out  of  the  winter  games  in  Lake  Placid  next 
month  or  the  summer  games  in  Los  Angeles 
In  1984.  It  becomes  a  never-ending  thing 
when  we  use  the  Olympics  as  a  tool  on  polit- 
ical issues. 

Q  What  about  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
U.S.  athletes  if  they  were  told  they  couldn't 
go  to  Moscow?  Wouldn't  that  be  serious? 

A  It  certainly  would,  because  an  athlete 
usually  has  only  one  chance  to  take  part  In 
the  Olynipic  Games.  And  many  of  them 
have  trained  all  their  young  lives  to  get 
there,  and  a  boycott  would  snatch  away 
their  one  opportunity. 

Q  When  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee meets  in  Lake  Placid  on  the  10th  of 
February,  do  you  expect  that  it  will  consider 
this  question  of  boycott? 

A  I'm  sure  that  they  will  discuss  It,  be- 
cause it's  a  very  serious  consideration  for 
them.  The  IOC  Is  deeply  concerned  that 
there  might  be  some  nations  that  would 
boycott  the  games.  There  would  X>e  at  least 
three  alternatives:  If  the  situation  does  not 
worsen,  the  games  could  go  on  as  planned. 
If  the  situation  worsens,  the  games  could  be 
canceled  or  they  could  be  awarded  to  an- 
other site  In  another  country.  However,  its 
so  late  now  that  a  change'  in  site  would  not 
be  possible  imtil  1981. • 
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HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
decade  presents  new  opportunities  and 
new  challenges  for  all  of  us.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  challenge  the 
United  States  faces  in  the  1980's  is 
dealing  with  the  two  edged  challenge 
of  becoming  energy  self-sufficient  and 
remaining  an  economic  world  leader. 
Because  of  the  presence  in  my  home 
district  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, my  constituents  have  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  first  hand  a 
unique  entity  committed  to  the  goal  of 
blending  energy  sufficience,  economic 
vitality,  harmony  with  the  environ- 
ment, and  social  opportimity  and  par- 
ity for  the  citizens  of  our  region.  On 
January  10  at  the  first  meeting  in  the 
decade  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
TV  A.  Chairman  S.  David  Freeman  elo- 
quently stated  TVA'S  policy  commit- 
ments to  the  people  of  the  valley  for 
the  next  10  years.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  statement  of 
TVA'S  priorities  for  the  1980's: 

TVA'S  Priorities  for  the  1980's 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  TVA 
Board  in  the  new  decade.  I  predict  that  the 
1980's  will  be  the  most  challenging  and  pro- 
ductive period  for  TVA  and  the  people  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  since  the  Agency's 
first  decade  in  the  1930's. 

In  most  respects  we  face  problems  very 
different  from  those  TVA  tackled  in  the 
great  depression.  But  there  are  also  some 
basic  simUaritles. 

We  have  the  same  challenge  of  providing 
energy  on  which  this  Valley's  economy  de- 
pends. We  must  provide  it  at  the  lowest  fea- 
sible rate  and  in  amounts  sufficient  to  sup- 
port economic  growth.  We  know  also,  as  did 
TVA'S  founders,  that  our  success  or  failure 
here  will  have  repercussions  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  watershed  and  electric 
service  area. 

We  have  the  additional  challenge,  as  did 
the  first  Board,  of  advancing  the  broader 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  Val- 
ley. This  means,  among  other  things,  con- 
tinuing TVA'S  traditional  responsibilities  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  fertilizer  research 
and  development,  agriculture,  and  conserva- 
tion-of  the  Valley's  natural  resources. 

But  the  unique  opportunity  afforded  TVA 
In  the  1980's  is  the  chance  to  show  how  en- 
ergy sufficiency,  economic  vitality,  harmony 
with  the  environment,  and  social  opportuni- 
ty can  flourish  together,  not  as  competing 
goals  but  as  essential  Ingredients  to  enhance 
tne  quality  of  lue  in  the  Tenneaaee  Valley. 
No  other  region  of  the  country,  in  my  view, 
has  a  comparable  opportunity. 

If  we  can  succeed  here  in  linking  energy 
sufficiency  with  quality  economic  growth.  It 
will  point  the  way  for  the  entire  country.  It 
can  be,  without  question.  TVA's  greatest 
achievement. 

Let  me  note  several  specific  Items  that 
comprise  this  chaUenge: 

The  future  of  nuclear  power  in  the  United 
States  will  largely  depend  on  how  we  ex- 
ecute TVA'S  commitment  to  construct  and 
operate  the  country's  largest  nuclear  gener- 
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ating  system.  We  are  determined  to  fulfill 
this  trust  by  setting  the  world's  standard  for 
safe  and  efficient  operations  of  our  nuclear 
reactors. 

The  future  of  coal  as  a  vast  energy  re- 
source for  the  United  States,  a  key  to  this 
country's  energy  self-sufficiency,  will  simi- 
larly depend  in  large  part  on  TVA's  success 
in  demonstrating  new  technologies  for  coal's 
efficient  and  clean  combustion:  coal  gasifi- 
cation, atmospheric  fluidized-bed  combus- 
tion, and  advanced  scrubbers.  TVA  is  the 
Nation's  leader  in  this  effort,  with  potential 
benefits  of  great  importance  for  our  rate- 
payers, the  regional  economy,  and  the 
Nation. 

TVA  will  be  no  less  diligent  in  developing 
and  using  renewable  energy  technologies  of 
all  types  in  conjunction  with  the  Nation's 
most  aggressive  and  successful  program  of 
energy  conservation.  Investments  to  in- 
crease energy  efficiency  will  remain  the 
most  cost-effective  and  quickest  way  to  in- 
crease energy  supplies. 

This  balanced  energy  system  will  produce 
significant  economic  benefits  for  the  Valley 
that  will  become  Increasingly  clear  as  the 
decade  unfolds.  We  can  lead  the  Nation  in 
building  a  nonpetroleum-based  economy.  In 
a  decade  when  skyrocketing  prices  and  In- 
creasing scarcity  are  certain  to  characterize 
world  oil  markets.  TVA's  reliance  on  domes- 
tic, nonpetroleum  energy  sources  wiU  be  a 
highly  competitive  asset. 

We  also  have  the  opportunity  to  foUow  a 
course  of  qwjdity  economic  growth.  This  will 
require  a  careful  look  at  the  Valley's 
strengths  and  its  problems.  It  means  learn- 
ing how  to  provide  Jobs  that  will  be  In  de- 
mand and  the  trained  workers  to  fill  them. 
It  involves  the  creation  of  new  high-technol- 
ogy Industries  that  place  little  burden  on 
the  natural  environment  and  that  produce 
products  for  export  outside  the  region  and 
the  United  States.  It  means  understanding 
the  new  demands  that  a  rapidly  changing 
population  is  likely  to  place  on  government 
and  the  private  sector. 

TVA  is  planning  an  unprecedented  look  at 
this  multitude  of  factors  that  must  be  part 
of  a  regional  commitment  to  quality  growth. 
In  particular  we  mean  to  understand  what 
must  happen  in  the  next  twenty  years  In 
order  to  raise  per  capita  tiersonal  income  in 
the  Valley  to  100  percent  parity  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  1930's.  we  stood  at  45  percent 
of  the  national  average:  today  we  are  at  80 
percent.  Although  this  progress  is  hearten- 
ing, we  must  recognize  a  harsh  truth;  in 
some  counties  per  capita  Income  remains  at 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  national  average. 
In  other  words,  the  economic  circumstance 
of  these  Valley  residents  is  no  better  today 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country  than  it 
was  during  the  great  depression.  This  is  sim- 
ply unacceptable.  We  must  make  a  special 
effort  to  help  these  neighbors  join  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

Our  goal  Is  clear  full  Income  parity  for 
Valley  citizens  by  the  year  2000.  Working 
cooperatively  and  constructively  with  the 
States,  coimties,  local  governments,  and  re- 
gional commissions,  we  arc  fully  committed 
to  achieving  this  goal.* 


CAN  MONEY  BUY  EDUCATION? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lor  some 
time  now  I  have  been  inserting  articles 
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into  the  Record  about  the  decline  in 
American  educational  standards.  Run- 
ning through  all  the  remarks  I  have 
made  on  this  subject  is  the  theme  that 
additional  fimds  simply  cannot  buy 
quality  education.  Such  education  re- 
sults from  a  combination  of  parental 
attention,  student  motivation,  societal 
ideals,  teacher  training  and  dedication, 
plus  money.  But  the  administration,  it 
would  seem,  is  trapped  in  the  old 
"money  equals  quality"  fallacy  that 
has  given  us  so  many  "innovative" 
Ck)vemment  programs  and  so  many 
children  who  cannot  read. 

The  Peoria  Journal-Star  recently  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration's new  $2  billion  program  to 
reach  students  who  have  not  been  edu- 
cated even  after  12  years  of  schooling. 
The  purpose  is  noble,  but  the  means 
to  the  desired  end  are  simply  not  suffi- 
cient. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "Carter's  New  Schools"  from 
the  Peoria  Journal-Star,  January  13, 
1980. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Star,  JaiL 
13. 1980] 

Carter's  Nrw  Schools 

If  you  give  a  youngster  12  years  of  free 
education,  providing  him  with  classrooms, 
gymnasiums,  buses,  teachers,  athletics,  vo- 
cational training,  and  all  the  rest.  and.  when 
the  12  years  are  up,  he  can't  cut  it,  what  do 
you  do? 

If  you  are  President  Carter,  you  call  upon 
Congress  to  put  up  $2  billion  to  create  new 
schools  to  start  all  over  with  trying  to  teach 
and  stimulate  this  kid. 

That  is  what  the  administration  is  doing 
with  the  program  outlined  the  other  day  by 
the  president.  One  of  his  top  officials  called 
It  "our  most  impKirtant  domestic  legislative 
initiative  this  year." 

The  federal  government  is  already  spend- 
ing about  $4  billion  a  year  on  youth  employ- 
ment training  programs,  so  this  would  bring 
the  spending  up  to  (6  billion  annually  when 
fully  implemented  in  1982.  It  would  increase 
the  number  of  youngsters  aged  14  to  21 
served  by  these  programs  from  the  present 
2  million  to  about  3  million. 

We  suspect  that  Lf  you  look  closely  at  this 
proposed  legislation,  you  will  see  a  stamp 
upon  it  that  says:  "L.  Johnson,  Great  Soci- 
ety." For  it  Is  reminiscent  of  so  many  of 
President  Johnson's  programs— the  ones 
which  created  an  explosion  of  federal 
spending  on  social  experiments  that,  when 
added  to  the  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam 
War,  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  intoler- 
able inflation  we  now  are  enduring. 

Most  of  these  programs,  like  the  new  one 
being  advanced  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, sound  good  on  paper— except  that  we 
have  had  so  much  experience  with  watching 
them  come  and  go  with  increasing  expense 
and  decreasing  effectiveness. 

The  new  program  would  give  about  half  of 
the  $2  billion  to  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  to 
provide  job  training  and  work  experience 
primarily  for  high  school  dropouts.  The 
other  half  would  be  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  provide  basic  educa- 
tion to  about  a  million  low-achieving  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  in  the  poor- 
est 3,000  of  the  nation's  15,000  urban  and 
rural  school  districts. 

In  other  words,  new  schools  would  be  set 
up  to  provide  instruction  in  the  three  R's 
(basic  education)  and  vocational  and  coop 
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educmtton  (Job  trslnlng  and  work  experi- 
enceX— preparmtion  which  the  public  schocds 
•Inady  provide. 

New  achools  would  be  reqviired.  particular- 
ly for  the  dropout!,  because  the  admlnintrm- 
tion  says  it  has  discovered  that  youngsters 
who  have  left  school  will  not  return  to  those 
schools  even  to  participate  In  entirely  new 
programs.  This  was  a  finding  of  a  youth  em- 
ployment task  force  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Moodale  which  operated  a  series  of 
youth  programs,  some  experimental,  during 
the  pa^  two  years. 

It  is  hard  to  argue  against  spending  for 
anything  that  sounds  so  enlightened  as  an 
effort  to  salvage  poor,  disadvantaged,  dumb, 
lazy,  and  bored  students.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  you  have  to  say  that  the  scho(rf- 
Ing  we  now  provide  is  enough— yes.  and 
more  than  enough. 

What  would  the  federal  government  do. 
we  wonder,  if  it  were  to  adopt  this  program 
of.  new  schools  and  they  didn't  work  either. 
Create  another  whole  layer  of  education? 
Probably. 

Has  the  news  of  Proposition  13  not  yet 
reached  the  Potomac?  Has  the  administra- 
tion not  heard  that  citizens  now  yearn  for 
less,  not  more,  federal  spending:  less,  not 
more,  social  experimentation.  Give  us  a 
break.* 
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INCENnVES  FOR  ALCOHOL  PRO- 
DUCTION MOVING  THROUGH 
CONGRESS 
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CAUTION  ON  THE  CHINA 
CONNECTION 


MERCY  MISSION 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESEKTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy 
undertaken  by  two  of  my  constitu- 
ents—Mr. Joe  Pyles  of  Boonville,  Mo., 
and  Mr.  James  Heether  of  Blackwater. 
Mo. 

On  August  5.  1979,  Mr.  Pyles  and 
Mr.  Heether.  trained  in  Red  Cross 
first  aid,  water  safety  and  small  craft 
safety,  witnessed  an  accident  involving 
a  scuba  diver  who  had  Jumped  off  a 
cliff  into  the  water.  The  victim  was 
seen  to  return  to  the  surface  in  a 
prone  float  position  rather  than  In  a 
manner  usually  done  by  scuba  divers. 

Seeing  that  the  victim  was  hurt,  Mr. 
Pyles  ran  to  a  dock  and  began  swim- 
ming toward  the  victim.  At  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Heether  began  rowing  a  boat 
toward  the  victim.  The  two  men 
worked  together  to  bring  the  victim 
onto  shore.  Mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion was  started  on  shore.  They  con- 
tinued their  efforts  for  about  25  min- 
utes until  the  arrival  of  an  ambulance. 
The  victim  was  conscious  at  the  time 
the  ambulance  arrived.  Without 
doubt,  the  rescue  and  use  of  first  aid 
by  the  men  cited  herein  saved  the  vic- 
tim's life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Pyles  and  Mr.  Heether  for 
their  heroic  actions,  and  to  congratu- 
late them  on  their  receiving  the  Red 
Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  Surely,  this 
is  a  well-deserved  honor.« 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  ITKBHASKA 
Va  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESXirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ne- 
braskans  have  been  pioneers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  gasohol.  We,  therefore, 
are  pleased  to  see  the  administration's 
belated  interest  in  spurring  alcohol 
production  through  the  creation  of 
various  incentive  programs.  Because  it 
is  likely  that  Congress  will  be  taking 
action  very  soon  on  several  key  bills 
relating  to  alcohol-fuels  production,  I 
thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  see 
what  those  biUs  are  and  where  they 
now  stand  in  the  legislative  process. 

LKGISLATIOII 

WindfaU  profit  tax  (H.H.  3919):  Ex- 
tends current  exemption  of  gasohol 
from  the  4-cent-a-gallon  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline.  Also  provides  for  a  40- 
cent-a-gallon  tax  credit  for  producers 
of  alcohol  who  do  not  market  it  com- 
mercially. 

Status:  Pending  in  House-Senate 
conference. 

Synthetic  fuels  (S.  932):  Provides 
$1.2  bUllon  in  loan  guarantees,  pur- 
chase guarantees,  and  price  guaran- 
tees for  alcohol-based  fuels.  Of  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  authorized  for 
the  Sjrnthetic  Fuels  Corp..  $1  biUion  is 
earmarked  for  large-scale  biomass  proj- 
ects, including  alcohol  fuels.  Ga-sohol 
would  also  qualify  for  funds  under 
$5.5  billion  for  varioiis  on- farm  and 
other  rural  energy  projects.  Also  sets  a 
goal  of  having  alcohol  meet  10  percent 
of  demand  for  gasoline  by  1990. 

Status:  Pending  in  House-Senate 
conference. 

National  Alcohols  and  Alcohol  Fnc\a 
and  Farm  Commodily  Production  Act 
of  1979  (H.R.  3905)  (Bedell  bill  which  I 
co-sponsored):  Provides  direct  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  construction 
and  operation  of  alcohol-fuel  plants 
and  provides  for  sale  of  agrictiltural 
commodities  for  plant  operations. 
Both  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
are  involved  in  H.R.  3905.  For  fiscal 
year  1980-81.  the  bUl  calls  for  direct 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $200  million 
for  construction  of  small  on-f arm  facil- 
ities. No  one  loan  should  exceed  $1 
million.  The  bill  calls  for  $600  million 
in  loan  guarantees  for  fiscal  year  1980- 
81.  25  percent  of  the  total  must  go  for 
plants  whose  construction  is  less  than 
$5  million  each. 

Status:  Reported  out  of  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  November  1,  1979, 
and  out  of  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  October  12, 1979. 

In  related  action,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  (FmHA)  has  an- 
nounced that  funds  are  available  for 
loans  for  alcohol  fuels  production.  In- 
terested persons  should  contact  State, 
coimty.  or  district  FmHA  of  f  ices.« 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxntois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  D^WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  amazing  flip-flops  to  correct  3  years 
of  foreign  policy  mistakes,  the  admin- 
istration has  escalated  Its  embrace  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  While 
the  timing  is  not  surprising,  the  long- 
term  picture  ought  to  be  approached 
quite  carefully.  Therefore,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
in  an  editorial  on  January  13.  made 
this  point. 

Caution  oh  the  Chiha  Conkectioii 

Defense  Sec.  Harold  Brown  has  reaf- 
firmed the  VS.  policy  against  selling  weap- 
ons to  China.  Speculation  about  such  sales 
arose  after  the  Soviet  Union's  blitz  into  Af- 
ghanistan, based  on  the  notion  that  "the 
enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my  friend." 

Brown's  stand  is  right.  Time  is  not  ripe  for 
any  major  Sino-American  arms  deal,  no 
matter  how  bitter  the  Sino-Soviet  feud. 

True,  the  concept  has  appeal.  A  massive, 
modernized  Chinese  army  along  the  Soviets' 
southwestern  border,  directed  by  U.S.  allies 
In  Peking,  could  Inhibit  Moscow's  increas- 
ingly aggressive  foreign  actions.  And  pres- 
sure Is  bunding  for  a  bold  policy  that  Joins 
the  United  States,  Japan,  various  Southeast 
Asian  nations  and  China  in  an  alliance  to 
counter  the  Soviets'  stepped-up  military 
strength. 

A  Rand  Corp.  study  in  December  said  a 
"loose  coalition"  exists  among  these  nations 
that  could  "acquire  a  more  expUcit  charac- 
ter as  a  defense  alliance"  if  Soviet  threats  in 
Asia  increase.  The  assault  on  Afgluinistan 
and  the  dangers  *t  poses  to  Pakistan  are  ot>- 
vious  threats.  Brown  said  Washington  and 
Peking  have  "parallel"  views  on  strengthen- 
ing nations  in  the  region. 

But  talk  about  closer  defense  relations  is  a 
far  cry  from  actually  selling  weapons  to  a 
China  that  is  still  a  totalitarian  state,  de- 
spite gains  toward  openness.  Arrerira  isn't 
ready  to  add  military  muscle  to  a  country 
whose  shifting  regimes  have  flip-flopped 
Chinese  foreign  policy  four  times  in  30 
years. 

For  its  part.  China  can't  afford  big  arms 
purchases  now.  And  it  has  its  own  doubts 
about  closer  UJ3.  ties.  As  a  professor  at  the 
Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  recent- 
ly told  a  group  of  visitors:  "Tou  Americans 
are  so  charming,  you  have  such  short 
memories.  We  can't  forget  so  fast  or  so  easi- 
ly what  happened  between  us  in  the  past." 

Relations  are  on  the  upswing.  Plans  to 
provide  China  with  a  ground  station  able  to 
tap  a  U.S.  satellite  for  Information  adds  a 
defense  dimension  to  rising  co-operation  in 
other  areas.  The  station  could  have  a  mili- 
tary use.  But  that's  a  gray  area,  short  of 
arms  sales.  Brown  also  wisely  sidestepped 
Chinese  talk  of  an  anti-Soviet  entente. 

U.S.-Chlna  policy  is  being  reshaped,  but 
U.S.-Soviet  ties  are  still  the  long-range  key 
to  global  stability.  Until  that  changes,  the 
China  thaw  should  be  cautious.* 


January  22,  1980 


WCVB-TV  OPPOSES  WEAKENING 
OF  AIRCRAFT  NOISE  REGULA- 
TIONS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACBUSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  recent  editorial  pre- 
sented by  WCVB-TV,  channel  5  in 
Boston.  The  editorial  states  the  opin- 
ion of  the  management  of  WCVB  in 
opposition  to  any  attempt  to  weaken 
minimum  airplane  noise  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  severely  im- 
pacted by  airplane  noise,  and  I  have 
been  working  with  community  leaders, 
elected  officials,  and  regional  officials 
of  the  FAA  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
airplane  noise  resulting  from  heavy 
airplane  traffic  at  Logan  Airport.  The 
continuation  of  minimum  noise  stand- 
ards for  Jet  aircraft  Is  essential  to  our 
local  efforts  to  reduce  the  possible 
health  and  environmental  risks  to  Bos- 
ton-area residents  who  live  in  close 
proximity  to  Logan  Airport. 

I  share  the  editorial  as  follows: 

An  estimated  six  million  Americans  are  se- 
verely affected  by  noise  from  Jet  aircraft 
using  airports  throughout  the  country,  in- 
cluding Logan  International  here  in  Boston. 
Years  of  effort  to  reduce  that  noise  at  Its 
source— the  jet  engine— are  now  threatened 
by  action  in  Congress. 

At  Issue  are  federal  regulations,  adopted 
three  years  ago.  that  require  all  U.S.  com- 
mercial Jets  to  meet  minimum  noise  stand- 
ards by  1985.  These  standards  are  to  be  met 
either  by  retrofitting  older  aircraft  with 
quieter  engines,  or  by  upgrading  the  air- 
line's fleet  with  newer  and  quieter  planes. 
Many  airlines  have  been  stalling,  and  this 
fall  the  industry  lobbied  hard  in  Congress  to 
win  indefinite  waivers  from  the  noise  abate- 
ment regulations. 

Approval  of  such  a  waiver,  in  any  form, 
would  be  a  serious  setback  for  citizens,  like 
those  in  communities  near  Logan,  who  suf- 
fer from  airport  noise  and  who  stand  to 
benefit  substantially  from  quieter  Jet  air- 
craft. It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  those 
public-spirited  airlines,  like  Delta  and 
Northwest,  which  have  been  actively  pursu- 
ing a  program  of  retrofitting  or  upgrading 
their  fleets. 

The  best  and  most  practical  way  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  aircraft  noise  at  an  urban 
airport  like  Logan  is  to  attack  the  problem 
at  its  source— the  Jet  engine.  New  technol- 
ogy has  given  us  much  quieter  engines  as 
well  as  ways  to  reduce  the  sound  of  older 
engines.  Congress  would  be  making  a  great 
mistake  if  It  backed  away  from  the  present, 
reasonable  and  necessary  noise  standards.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DENNIS  A.  TOOMEY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSACHUSEITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
said  that  the  vital  measure  of  a  news- 
paper is  not  its  size  but  its  spirit.  Den- 
nis A.  Toomey,  publisher  of  the  Fall 
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River.  Mass..  Herald  News  for  over  a 
decade,  passed  away  last  month,  but 
his  spirit— his  dedication  to  report  the 
news  fully,  accurately,  and  fairly— re- 
mains a  vital  part  of  this  respected 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Toomey  will  be  missed  deeply, 
but  he  will  be  long  remembered  with 
fondness  and  admiration  by  the  com- 
munity he  served  so  well.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  highlights  of  his  impres- 
sive career 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday  for 
Mr.  Dennis  A  Toomey,  68,  publisher  of  the 
Fall  River  Herald  News. 

He  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  on 
Thursday.  He  lived  at  184  Clearviiew  Ave., 
Somerset  and  was  the  husband  of  Ikrs.  Joae- 
piiine  E.  (Parento)  Toomey. 

He  was  bom  in  Fall  River  on  Jan.  1,  1911 
And  was  the  son  of  the  late  Jeremiah  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Catherine  (Bradley)  Toomey, 
who  lived  in  the  Rodman  Street  area. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  member  of  88. 
Peter  and  Paul  Parish  and  for  the  last  38 
years  had  attended  Holy  Rosary  Church. 

Mr.  Toomey  dedicated  more  than  50  years 
of  his  life  to  the  newspaper  profession,  all  at 
the  Herald  News,  an  uninterrupted  associ- 
ation that  began  while  he  was  a  student  at 
B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School.  He  got  his  Dur- 
fee  diploma  in  1928  and  began  working  full- 
time  in  the  Circulation  Department.  He  pro- 
gressed from  that  Job  to  a  supervisory  posi- 
tion In  the  business  office.  Joining  the  ac- 
counting department. 

Mr.  Toomey  was  appointed  assistant 
treasurer  in  1938  and  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  corporation  in  1943.  He  t>ecarae  assist- 
ant general  manager  in  1964  and  general 
manager  in  1966. 

Mr.  Toomey  was  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Herald  News  on  April  11.  1969  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Ingersoll.  president  of  Northeast 
Publishing  Inc.  On  that  date  Mr.  Toomey 
was  also  named  vice  president  of  Northeast 
Publishing  Inc.,  with  full  responsibtUty  over 
the  operation  of  newspapers  in  Fall  River. 
Milford.  Conn..  Claremont.  N.H.  and  Paw- 
tucket.  R.L 

In  his  early  days  at  the  Herald  News.  Mr. 
Toomey  was  also  associated  with  the  Peeney 
family  In  the  operation  of  the  WQbur  dance 
hall  in  Somerset,  a  position  he  relinquished 
as  his  responsibilities  at  the  paper  increased 
in  scope. 

In  later  years  as  a  newspaper  executive, 
he  became  widely  respected  for  his  total 
dedication  to  the  profession  and  was  widely 
recognized  for  his  expertise  in  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

His  commitment  to  fairness  in  the  give 
and  take  of  negotiations  was  recognized  Just 
recently  by  Local  161  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  which  awarded  him  a 
plaque  at  a  pin  ceremony  for  25-,  40-  and  50- 
year  members. 

Mr.  Toomey's  Involvement  in  the  labor  re- 
lations field  often  resulted  in  calls  to  him  to 
serve  on  a  consultant  basis  in  helping  re- 
solve delicate  contract  talks  at  other  news- 
papers. 

This  wasnt  his  main  commitment,  howev- 
er. Be  was  also  a  vigorous  defender  of  the 
rights  of  a  free  press  and  was  an  effective, 
behind-the-scoies  mover  in  getting  the 
state's  open  meeting  law  enacted.  He  also 
fought  equally  hard  for  the  public's  right  to 
know,  arguing  that  the  First  Amendment 
was  Inviolate  and  the  coimtry's  surest  safe- 
guard against  the  loss  of  all  freedoms. 

If  Mr.  Toomey  had  a  hobby,  it  was  an  avid 
interest  In  spqrts.  particularly  boxing,  soc- 
cer and  baseball,  He  played  soooer  in  his 
youth.  One  of  his  disappointments  was  that 
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an  Injury  prevented  him  from  moving  up  to 
teams  of  higher  classif  icatlmi. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Offi- 
cers and  many  New  Kngland  and  national 
newspaper  organizations. 

He  was  also  active  in  many  community  af- 
fairs and  was  Involved  in  fund  raising  cam- 
paigns to  support  charitable  and  civic 
causes. 

One  of  his  favorites  was  tlie  Rev.  John 
Sullivan  Scholarship  Fund,  in  which  he  col- 
laborated with  his  barber  and  friend  of 
many  years,  Orlando  ConfortL  The  late  Fa- 
ther Sullivan  was  administrator  at  Holy  Ro- 
sary Parish  bi  the  pre-Wortd  War  n  ye^v. 

Mr.  Toomey  was  a  trustee  of  the  former 
Union  Hospital  and  was  involved  In  Its 
merger  with  Truesdale  and  the  designation 
of  the  consolidated  facOiUes  Just  this  wedi 
into  the  Oiarlton  Memorial  Hospital.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Toomey  participated  in  a  trustee 
meeting  the  day  before  his  death. 

He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  njl  River 
Savings  Bank;  charter  member  of  the  New 
England  Institute  of  Newspapers  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Quequechan  Club. 

He  was  alao  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Greater  Fall  River  Development 
Corporation,  Community  Education  CouncQ 
and  United  Way.* 


1980:  THE  TEAR  OF  THE  COAST 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUsam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pop- 
ulation growth  In  the  coastal  regions 
of  this  country  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades has  been  staggering.  Today  as  we 
enter  the  I980's  nearly  four  out  of 
every  five  Americans  live  within  100 
miles  of  the  ocean  or  the  Great  Lakes. 
By  the  end  of  this  decade  nearly  75 
percmt  of  the  American  people  win 
reside  within  50  miles  of  the  sea. 

As  a  native  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  summer  resident 
of  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
seen  the  great  pressures  this  imprec- 
edented  growth  has  placed  on  our 
coastal  environment.  The  tremendous 
economic  Incentives  to  develop  these 
regions  of  otir  coXmtry  have  in  many 
Instances  led  us  to  build  tmwlsely  In 
areas  far  too  fragile  to  accept  such 
construction.  In  our  haste  we  have 
damaged  or  destroyed  over  40  percent 
of  our  wetlands,  and  we  continue  to  do 
so  at  a  rate  of  300,000  acres  per  year. 
Partlculaiiy  on  the  east  coast,  we  have 
seen  the  elimination  of  public  access 
to  Uiousands  of  beautiful  beaches. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  consequences  of  these  actions 
and  what  we  are  learning  Is  not  pleas- 
ant. It  has  only  been  in  the  last  10 
years,  for  example,  that  we  have  come 
to  imderstand  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  wetlands  in  the  chain  of  life. 
We  now  know,  for  Instance,  that  most 
of  the  top  value  fish  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  gulf  waters  are  directly  de- 
pendent in  some  stage  of  their  life 
upon  these  areas.  It  is  particularly  so- 
bering to  recognize  that  man  himself 
Is  a  part  of  this  chain  of  life. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  SpeaJker. 
that  we  have  lost  forever  the  battle  to 
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develop  these  regions  of  our  country 
in  a  careful  and  deliberate  manner.  I 
am  suggesting,  however,  that  we  are 
well  on  the  way  toward  such  a  defeat. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  begin  now  to 
carefully  evaluate  our  actions  over  the 
past  few  decades  and  decide  the  wisest 
course  of  action  for  the  future. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eighty  will 
present  us  with  a  unique  opportunity 
to  begin  this  effort.  As  you  know,  the 
coming  year  has  been  proclaimed  "the 
Year  of  the  Coast"  by  a  number  of 
major  environmental  groups  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States— a 
designation  which  will  seek  to  shed 
new  light  on  the  value  of  our  coastal 
resources  and  on  actions  that  can  be 
taken  today  to  preserve  and  protect 
them.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography,  I  fully  intend  to 
be  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort,  and 
would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues— par- 
ticularly those  from  our  coastal 
States— to  offer  their  support  as  well. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  at  all  times 
that  to  aUow  unchecked  development 
of  our  coastal  regions  is  to  risk  the 
very  resources  which  have  made  these 
areas  so  valuable.  It  is  just  as  true  on 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Florida,  the  sandy 
beaches  of  southern  California,  and 
the  rocky  coast  of  the  great  Northwest 
as  it  Is  in  my  own  district  In  Massachu- 
setts that  our  environment  is  our  econ- 
omy. To  risk  these  resources  unneces- 
sarily is  not  only  unwise  from  an  envi- 
ronmental standpoint,  it  is  foolhardy 
economically  as  well. 

We  must  begin  to  decide  in  the  com- 
ing months  whether  our  national  in- 
terest is  best  served  by  the  unchecked 
development  of  our  coastal  zone  or  by 
tighter  constraints  on  such  construc- 
tion; by  limiting  public  access  to 
beaches  or  by  enhancing  it;  by  allow- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  fund 
reconstruction  in  vulnerable  coastal 
areas  or  by  prohibiting  unnecessary 
development  in  the  flood  plain;  by  al- 
lowing the  random  siting  of  energy 
facilities  on  our  shorelines  or  by  insist- 
ing instead  on  the  most  thoughtful 
planning  for  water-dependent  energy 
facilities.  These  questions  wiU  not  be 
answered  easily;  debate  on  them  will 
no  doubt  be  long  and  acrimonious.  We 
cannot,  however,  let  the  difficulty  of 
this  task  deter  us.  We  must  begin  to 
seek  these  answers  immediately  or  risk 
losing  our  remaining  valuable  coastal 
resources  forever. 

This  effort  will,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  be  the  primary  focus  of  my  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  during 
the  coming  year.  Already  we  have  held 
regional  hearings  in  New  Orleans,  St. 
Clair  Shores,  Mich.,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco  on  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  the  only>  comprehensive 
tool  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  protect  our  shorelines.  We  will 
very  shortly  visit  Atlantic  City  and 
Boston  to  question  area  residents  and 
State  and  local  officials  on  the  types 
of  coastal  protections  they  feel  are 
necessary  to  safeguard  their  regions. 
The  Information  we  gather  from  each 
of  these  hearings  will  help  ua  in  the 
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preparation  of  new  legislation  reau- 
thorizing the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  (CZMA),  and  significantly 
expanding  its  protections. 

In  addition  to  our  study  of  the 
CZMA,  my  subcommittee  has  identi- 
fied several  other  specific  areas  which 
we  exi>ect  to  thoroughly  investigate, 
including  the  impact  of  Federal  flood 
insurance  on  the  coastal  zone;  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion;  protection 
of  undeveloped  barrier  islands;  the 
marine  sanctuaries  program;  and  the 
protection  of  various  fisheries. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  discuss  in 
far  greater  detail  our  goals  in  these 
crucial  areas,  as  well  as  offer  sugges- 
tions to  my  colleagues  on  ways  in 
which  they  can  get  their  constituents 
involved  in  this  effort.  For  it  will  truly 
be  the  success  we  have  in  increasing 
public  awareness  of  the  issues  involved 
that  will  ultimately  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Year  of  the  Coast.  This  will 
be  our  single  greatest  challenge  in  the 
year  ahead.* 


GRAIN  ARSENAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  HKW  JERSEY 
nr  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weelLs  the  civilized  world  has  been 
startled  by  the  blatantly  aggressive  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  increase  its 
sphere  of  influence.  The  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  is  a  sobering  jolt 
to  those  who  had  hoped  detente  would 
be  successful. 

The  response  of  America  and  her  al- 
lies must  be  speedy  and  strong  if  we 
are  to  forestall  continued  attempts  by 
the  Russians  to  subjugate  the  people 
of  the  free  world. 

I  fully  support  President  Carter's  de- 
cision to  embargo  grain  shipments  to 
the  Russians.  I  urged  him  to  take  that 
action  immediately  upon  learning  of 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  the 
past,  I  have  also  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  be  extremely  wary  of  grain 
transactions  with  the  Communists  be- 
cause of  the  possible  effect  on  Ameri- 
can consumers.  The  Russian  incursion 
into  Afghanistan  makes  it  doubly  im- 
portant that  we  respond  in  a  manner 
that  will  cause  the  Soviets  to  think 
twice  about  any  future  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  Wednes- 
day. January  9.  It  succinctly  argues 
for  a  cutoff  of  all  grain  shipments  to 
the  n.S.S.R.  I  recommend  the  reading 
of  this  commentary  by  all  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star-Ledger,  Jan. 
9, 1980] 

ORAOf  Arsenal 
President    Carter    has    decided    to    use 
America's  huge  grain  surplus  as  a  wea(>on  in 
the  re-emerging  Cold  War  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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He  has  also  ordered  a  halt  of  high  tech- 
nology shipments  and  a  curtailment  of  fish- 
ing privileges  in  U.S.  waters.  Most  cultural 
and  economic  exchanges  are  to  be  motii- 
balled.  and  the  Soviet  consular  office  in 
New  York  was  ordered  closed. 

But  it  was  the  decision  to  withhold  wheat 
and  com  that  drew  blood.  Moscow  predict- 
ably called  Mr.  Carter  nasty  names  for  hit- 
ting the  Russian  people  in  the  solar  plexus. 

But  less  predictably,  there  was  also  criti- 
cism from  many  of  the  candidates— Republi- 
can and  Democratic— who  seek  to  replace 
Mr.  Carter  in  the  White  House.  Ironically, 
they  are  the  same  hopefuls  who  have  been 
severely  attacking  the  President  for  per- 
ceived Indecislveness  and  weakness  In  his  re- 
sponse to  the  seizure  of  Americans  by  Iran 
terrorists  at  the  C.S.  embassy  in  Tehran. 

The  large-scale  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Afghanistan  is  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  It  is  an  interven- 
tion that  can  neither  be  excused  nor  con- 
doned. Only  satellite  East  Germany  sided 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  voting  against  a 
Security  Council  resolution  in  which  the 
United  Nations  called  for  a  withdrawal  of 
outside  military  units  from  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Carter's  optwnents  for  the  presidency, 
however,  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  immediate  plight  of  the  Midwest  farm- 
ers than  the  nation's  rapidly  deteriorating 
position  in  the  Middle  East. 

Small  farmers,  by  all  means,  must  l>e 
helped  by  a  government  program  to  cushion 
them -from  losses  resulting  from  the  grain 
decision.  But  there  is  no  need  to  shape  na- 
tional policy  to  protect  speculators  who  bet 
heavily  on  expectations  of  rising  prices  on 
the  commodity  futures'  market,  or  to  be 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  giant  ag- 
ricultural enterprises  that  dominate  the 
industry. 

If  President  Carter  is  to  be  criticized  for 
his  grain  decision,  it  should  not  be  because 
17  million  tons  of  wheat  and  com  will  be 
withheld  from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  should 
be  berated  for  not  going  whole  hog.  permit- 
ting, instead,  the  sale  of  eight  million  tons 
of  grain  under  an  earlier  agreement  with 
Moscow. 

Cutting  off  all  shipments  of  grain  would 
have  demonstrated  even  greater  resolve  on 
Mr.  Carter's  part  to  get  tough  with  the  Rus- 
sians. The  United  States  can  use  the  surplus 
to  cushion  poor  future  harvests,  to  convert 
into  gasohol,  to  feed  the  hungry  in  the 
world,  particularly  the  starving  populace  in 
Cambodia.* 


MAZZOLI  URGES  CONGRESSION- 
AL ATTENTION  FOR  THE  SEV- 
ENTH ANNUAL  MARCH  FOR 
LIFE 

HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  come  to- 
gether in  Washington  to  protest  the 
Supreme  Court's  January  22,  1973, 
abortion  decision. 

This  decision  made  abortion  on  de- 
mand the  law  of  the  land.  As  we  begin 
a  new  decade,  today's  March  for  Life 
offers  hope  that  this  unwise  and  de- 
bilitating policy  will  be  reversed. 

Since  that  Supreme  Court  decision, 
literally  millions  of  Americans  have 
died  in  abortion  clinics  that  have 
sprung  up  around  the  country. 
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Abortion  is  now  a  business.  Last  De- 
cember. Business  Week  carried  an 
article  discussing  the  profitability  of 
abortion  clinics  and  how  they  were  di- 
versifying services  to  maximize  the 
profitability  of  their  Investments. 

Fortunately,  as  today's  March  indi- 
cates, millions  of  Americans  do  not 
consider  abortion  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness. They  consider  it  a  national 
disgrace. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
human  life  constitutional  amendments 
were  introduced  by  over  100  Members. 
On  several  occasions,  fully  200  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  voted  to  re- 
strict the  Federal  funding  of  abor- 
tions. 

Last  year,  the  House  overwhelming- 
ly adopted  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  limited  Federal 
funding  of  abortion  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent law  of  the  land.  Yet,  not  one 
day  of  hearings  was  held  on  the 
human  life  amendments  which  are 
pending  before  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Neither  House  nor  Senate  has  been 
permitted  to  vote  on  this  question  in 
the  7  years  since  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

While  the  Congress  dawdles,  grass- 
roots support  for  such  an  amendment 
has  grown  and  expanded. 

There  are  few  issues  which  enjoy 
such  broad  support  in  the  country 
from  all  regions,  all  constituencies,  all 
religious  groups,  and  both  the  major 
parties.  Yet,  Congress  continues  to 
hesitate  on  this  question. 

While  Congress  has  hesitated,  the 
Federal  courts  have  plunged  ahead. 
Recently,  the  Federal  district  coiu^  in 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  or- 
dered HEW  to  Ignore  the  expressed  in- 
tent of  Congress— not  to  expend  public 
funds  for  "medically  necessary"  abor- 
tions under  medicaid— and  to  begin  to 
pay  for  these  procedures. 

This  attack  on  congressional  author- 
ity to  appropriate  is  unprecedented. 
Never  before  has  a  Federal  court  or- 
dered funds  to  be  expended  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress—as required  in  the  Constitu- 
tion—to appropriate  the  funds. 

This  decision  opens  a  Pandora's  box, 
and  has  consequences  that  go  far  be- 
yond tne  abortion  question.  Each  time 
Congress  decides  to  limit  the  pvupose 
and  scope  of  some  Federal  program, 
the  judgment  of  Congress— under  the 
precedent  of  this  case— will  be  subject 
to  judicial  review. 

I  believe  it  is  precisely  the  hesitance 
and  imwilllngness  of  Congress  to  ttice 
this  vexatious  issue  directly  in  the 
form  of  a  human  life  amendment 
wUich  has  provided  the  vacuum  into 
which  the  courts  have  stepped. 

This  situation  must  change.  This 
year,  the  first  year  of  a  new  decade, 
should  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
congressional  effort  to  fill  this  void. 

Congress  must  listen  to  the  voices  of 
those  who  marched  here  today  and  of 
the  miUions  of  others  who  could  not 
join  the  march. 
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For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  re- 
double my  efforts  in  1980  in  behalf  of 
prolif  e  legislation. 

And,  I  thank  all  the  persons  who 
have  given  such  vivid  and  lasting  testi- 
mony to  their  belief  in  and  respect  for 
hiunan  life  by  taking  part  in  this 
march  for  llfe.« 


ABOR'nON 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  abortion 
is  clearly  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  facing  society.  Committed,  con- 
cerned, and  learned  men  and  women 
differ  profoimdly  in  their  beliefs. 
Abortion  is  not  j\ist  a  moral  dilemma, 
it  has  become  a  political  one,  with  seri- 
ous effects  on  the  Nation's  legislative 
process.  One  concerned  individual. 
Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh  of  Notre 
Dame,  has  commented  on  this  poUtici- 
zation  of  the  a1t>ortion  issue: 

We  have  witnessed  the  fact  that  political 
candidates  who  agree  95  percent  with 
Catholic  principles  of  social  Justice  in  most 
issues  of  public  policy  have  been  defeated 
by  their  opposition  on  this  one  issue,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  candidates  who. 
agreeing  superficially  on  this  issue  of  al)or- 
tion,  disagree  with  us  on  almost  every  other 
issue  bearing  on  justice  and  equality. 
(Source:  Washington  Post  editorial,  January 
4,1980) 

The  abortion  issue,  while  Important, 
needs  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  many  im- 
portant social  and  moral  concerns  that 
face  our  society.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  congres- 
sional involvement  In  the  abortion 
Issue  is  necessarily  restricted  by  con- 
stitutional mandates. 

The  issue  that  has  faced  Congress 
during  my  5  years  of  office  is  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  pay  for  abortions. 
I  supported  the  compromise  language 
used  through  fiscal  year  1979  which 
allowed  Federal  funding  in  three 
cases:  First,  if  the  life  of  the  mother 
were  endangered;  second,  for  the  vic- 
tims of  rape  or  incest;  and  third,  if  two 
physicians  determined  that  the  physi- 
cal health  of  the  mother  were  severely 
threatened.  This  year  Congress  adopt- 
ed even  more  restrictive  language  al- 
lowing Federal  funding  only  in  the 
first  two  cases.  I  voted  for  the  new  lan- 
guage which  reads  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  .  .  .  shall  be 
used  to  perform  abortions  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term;  or  except  for 
such  medical  procedures  necessary  for  the 
victims  of  rape  or  incest  when  such  rape  or 
incest  has  l>een  reported  promptly  to  a  law 
enforcement  agency  or  public  health  serv- 
ice. 

I  submit  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticles on  the  abortion  controversy: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  4. 1980) 

"Aux)R-NoTHnio"  Gets  You  Nothdio 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

"Ted  Kennedy  votes  for  abortion."  says 
Nellie  Gray,  the  president  of  March  for 
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life,  a  national  lobbytng  organinUon  Mek- 
ing  to  stop  public  funding  of  abortion.  "And 
because  of  that.  I  can't  ponibly  support 
him.  regardless  of  his  other  votes,  no  matter 
how  good  they  are.  How  can  they  be  good  at 
all.  If  they  are  t>a8ed  on  the  assumption  that 
human  life  is  expendable?" 

The  art  of  compromise  ia  left  gasping  by 
such  thinking.  But  that  Isn't  a  concern  of 
Nellie  Gray,  nor  of  the  political  Activists 
around  the  country  who  Judge  candidates 
according  to  their  fervor  against  abortion. 

As  Judgers  in  the  1978  elections,  pro-life 
voters  were  a  major  force  in  the  defeaU  of 
several  senators:  Brooke  of  Massachusetts, 
Clark  of  Iowa,  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire, 
Case  of  New  Jersey.  Haskell  of  Colorado,  as 
well  as  Rep.  Eton  Praser  of  Minnesota. 

With  less  than  three  weeks  remaining 
until  the  Iowa  caucuser.,  the  potential 
strength  of  the  pro-life  vote  is  worth 
examining. 

No  question  exists  that  several  senators- 
Culver  of  Iowa.  McGovem  of  South  Dakota, 
Church  of  Idaho.  Bayh  of  Indiana— are 
watching  to  see  how  aggressively  they  wUl 
be  attacked  for  their  abortion  voting  record. 
But  this  time  around,  some  who  oppose 
abortion  are  asking  whether  single  issue 
politics  creates  progress— or  merely  havoc. 

Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh,  president  of 
Notre  Dame,  believes  that  anti-abortion  po- 
litical activists,  or  at  least  the  many  Catho- 
lics among  them,  are  distorting  elections.  He 
said  in  October,  "We  have  witnessed  the 
fact  that  political  candidates  who  agree  95 
percent  with  Catholic  principles  of  social 
Justice  in  most  issues  of  public  policy  have 
been  defeated  by  their  opposition  on  this 
one  issue,  and  have  been  replaced  by  candi- 
dates who,  agreeing  superficially  on  this 
issue  of  abortion,  disagree  with  us  on  almost 
every  other  issue  bearing  on  Justice  and 
equality." 

In  Iowa,  Carolyn  Thompson,  the  chairper- 
son of  the  Pro-life  Action  CouncU.  dis- 
misses Hesburgh  s  comment  as  irrelevant: 
"A  few  pseudo-intellectuals  may  pay  him 
heed,  but  out  here  in  Iowa  we  aren't  taken 
in."  Mrs.  Thompson  says  she  and  others  in 
her  group  are  "delighted"  with  the  anti- 
abortion  votes  of  Roger  Jepsen,  the  senator 
they  helped  elect  in  1978.  'If  some  people 
don't  like  his  positions  on  other  issues, 
that's  their  concern." 

How  riled  the  lowan  pro-life  movement 
will  be  about  Ted  Kennedy— a  pro-abortion 
champion,  in  Its  mind— Is  not  yet  clear.  In 
the  Demo(n«tlc  caucus  on  Jan.  31,  the  pro- 
life  organizations  may  take  one  of  two  ap- 
proaches: ask  their  members  to  sit  out  the 
caucuses  altogether  or  go  to  the  caucuses 
but  remain  uncommitted. 

Mrs.  Thompson  says  that  no  true  choice 
exists  on  the  Democratic  side.  If  pressed, 
she  finds  "Kennedy  worse  than  Carter." 
When  asked  about  the  senator's  recently  en- 
acted legislation  for  alternatives  to  abor- 
tion. Mrs.  Thompson  concedes  that  he 
worked  hard  to  create  a  worthy  program. 
Then  comes  the  but:  "Kennedy. has  some 
pro-life  votes  in  his  record,  but  when  they're 
sandwiched  in  between  the  many  pro-abor- 
tion votes,  then  he's  not  impressive." 

The  Carter  forces  can  take  no  comfort 
from  this.  The  president's  double-talk  be- 
fore the  1978  caucuses  is  still  remembered. 
His  statement  atwut  favoring  "a  national 
statute"  to  limit  abortion  created  the  im- 
pression—Carter being  a  candidate  of  im- 
pressions, not  positions— that  once  in  office 
he  would  be  an  ally  of  the  right-to-Ufe  vot- 
ers. "There's  no  way  well  be  fooled  again." 
says  a  acomed  Mrs.  Thompson. 

The  danger  in  all-or-nothing  politics  ia 
that  a  lot  of  nothings  can  end  up  in  office. 
Jepson  of  Iowa  is  certainly  one,  as  is  Sen. 
Gordon  Humphrey  of  New  Hampshire. 
Abortion  Is  wrong,  but  that  doesnt  Justify 
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wrooc-hauled  politics  or  the  elitism  of  polit- 
leal  actlTisU  in  the  pro-life  movement  who 
think  that  their  particular  cauae  is  the  most 
sacred  of  all.  They  can  oppose  one  threat  to 
Ufe,  but  be  indifferent  to  other  threats.  It's 
to  make  sure  that  all  conceived  humans  are 
bom.  but  then  not  worry  about  the  kind  of 
society  they  are  bom  into. 

The  rational  way  to  oppose  abortion  is  to 
replace  the  all-or-nothing  approach  with 
one  of  mo8t-or-nothing.  On  most  issues  that 
are  as  pro-life  as  the  protection  of  fetuses- 
refugees,  lowcoet  health  care,  aid  to  the 
poor,  reduction  of  arms— candidates  like 
Kennedy,  or  Culver.  McGovem  and  Bayh 
have  been  strong.  It's  regrettable  they  do 
not  share  the  anti-abortion  rage  of.  say. 
Mother  Teresa.  But  until  more  saints  enter 
DjS.  politics,  sacrificing  the  best  candidates 
we  have  is  about  the  worst  politics  we  can 
pursue. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  3, 1979) 
Two  PsoicniKirT  Cathoucs  Call  foh  Cooling 

COIITBOVKKST  OVXH  ISSXTK  OF  ABORTIONS 

Two  prominent  Catholics  have  called  for  a 
cooling  off  of  the  abortion  issue. 

Daniel  Callahan,  a  prominent  ettilclst  and 
formo'  editor  of  the  Catholic  magazine, 
"Commonweal."  has  urged  the  government 
to  end  "arbitrary  discrimination"  by  restor- 
ing Medicaid  payments  to  the  poor  for  abor- 
tions that  have  been  cut  off  by  Congress. 

He  said  poor  women  have  just  as  much  a 
legal  right  to  abortions  as  do  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Callahan  also  called  for  leas  war  between 
abortion  rights  advocates  and  those  in  the 
Right-to-Life  movement. 

Meanwiiile.  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgli.  president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  said  that  the  abortion  issue  is  "great- 
ly distorting  the  electoral  process  In  Amer- 
ica." 

Hesburgh,  in  a  written  message  to  a  na- 
tional conference  on  abortion  at  the  univer- 
sity, deplored  that  political  candidates  who 
"agree  95  percent  with  Catholic  principles 
on  social  Justice  on  most  Issues  of  public 
policy  have  been  defeated  by  their  opposi- 
tion on  this  issue  and  have  been  replaced  by 
candidates  who,  agreeing  superficially  on 
this  issue,  disagree  with  us  on  almost  every 
other  issue  bearing  on  justice  and  equality." 

Hesburgh  said  the  conference  would  "at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  issue,  to  establish  the 
facts,  and,  hopefully,  to  elevate  the  discus- 
sion from  inflammatory  rhetoric  on  both 
opposing  sides  to  some  sober  and  reasonable 
conclusions." 

Callahan,  now  director  of  the  Hastings 
Center  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the 
Ufe  Sciences  in  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y., 
said  an  acceptable  public  policy  on  abortion 
should  neither  encourage  nor  discourage 
abortions,  and  protect  the  rights  of  both 
those  wtio  do  and  do  not  want  to  perform 
them. 

The  right  emphasis,  he  said.  Is  to  "reduce 
the  need  for  abortion  *  *  *  through  better 
welfare  programs  for  mothers  in  general, 
better  sex  education  and  contraceptive  serv- 
ices and  better  across-the-board  programs 
for  teenagers  at  risk  of  pregnancy." 

Callahan's  comments  were  published  in 
the  cover  story  of  "Family  Planning  Per- 
spectiTes,"  a  Journal  published  by  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 

Callahan  also  cautioned  abortion  rights 
advocates  against  injecting  the  religious 
iBue  into  their  arguments. 
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To  heap  abuse  on  Catholic  bishops  for 
their  opposition  to  alx)rtion  is  to  risk  alien- 
ating large  numbers  of  Catholics,  he  said. 

[From  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

Nov.  8. 19791 

Bishops  Call  por  Political  Responsibilitt 

(By  Jim  Lackey) 

Washington.— Calling  on  all  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  political  process,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference (USCC)  has  issued  a  major  state- 
ment on  political  responsibility  for  the  1980 
election  year. 

The  statement  urges  voters  to  examine 
the  positions  of  canaidates  on  the  full  range 
of  issues  as  well  as  the  candidates'  "integri- 
ty, philosophy  and  performance." 

Noting  that  the  17.8.  bishops  do  not  seek 
the  formation  of  a  'religious  voting  bloc." 
the  statement  also  contains  synopses  of 
more  than  a  dozen  issues  which  the  bishops 
believe  are  important  during  the  national 
debate  in  1980. 

The  statement  is  markedly  similar  to  a 
1976  statement  by  the  same  board  called 
"Political  Responsibility:  Reflections  on  an 
Election  Year."  The  latest  statement,  titled 
"Political  Re8i>onsibility:  Choices  for  the 
19806."  is  described  by  USCC  officals  as  an 
"updated  version"  of  the  1976  declaration. 

Both  statements  refer  to  the  specific  polit- 
ical Issues  but  add  that  the  board  did  so 
without  reference  to  political  candidates, 
parties  or  platforms. 

"Christian  social  teaching  demands  that 
citizens  and  public  officials  alike  give  seri- 
ous consideration  in  all  matters  to  the  com- 
mon good  (and)  to  the  welfare  of  society  as 
a  whole,"  the  statement  remarks  in  a 
lengthy  section  on  the  church's  involvement 
in  the  political  process. 

The  statement  said  the  church's  role  In 
the  political  order  includes  educating  on  the 
teachings  of  the  church,  analyzing  issues 
for  their  social  and  moral  dimension,  meas- 
uring public  policy  against  Oospel  values, 
and  speaking  out  on  public  issues  involving 
human  rights  on  basic  constitutional  protec- 
tion of  the  right  to  life  for  the  unbom 
child.* 


FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBERG 


HON.  GUS  YAJRON 

OP  PmNSTLVANIA 
Dl  THX  HOUSK  OF  BSPRESEMTATIVBS 

TiiCKlav,  Januam  22, 1980 

•  Mi.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  sense  of  loss  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  passing  of  a  distin- 
guished American  and  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Fred- 
erick A.  Muhlenberg. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg,  the  seventh  mem- 
ber of  his  family  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Congress,  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber from  1946  until  1948. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg's  illustrious  service 
to  the  Nation  and  the  people  of  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  was  not  limited  to  his 
years  in  Congress.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  military  service  in.  World 
War  I  as  a  captain  of  infantry  and  as  a 
reserve  colonel  in  the  Army  Coriw  of 
Engineers  in  World  War  II.  He  was 
honored  with  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 

His  life-long  devotion  to  public  serv- 
ice and  the  oublic  good  began  in  1934 
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when  he  was  elected  to  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Reading,  Pa.  He  chaired  the 
Berlcs  County  Planning  Commission 
for  22  years  from  1950  to  1972.  He 
compiled  a  record  of  leadership  in 
charitable  affairs  as  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  Family  Service,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
Red  Cross  Disaster  Relief  Commission. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  by  profession 
an  architect  and  it  may  well  be  that  he 
will  be  best  remembered  by  the  many 
landmark  buildings  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  which  he  designed.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  visit  Reading,  Pa.,  or  its 
surrounding  communities  without  see- 
ing, and  being  impressed,  with  the 
structures  designed  with  grace,  care, 
and  vision  by  Frederick  A.  Muhlen- 
berg. 

The  House  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  former  Members:  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  has  lost  one  of  its  most  il- 
lustrious natives;  the  United  States 
has  lost  a  citizen  of  achievement 
whose  public  and  private  contributions 
constitute  a  reflection  of  a  man  ex- 
tremely talented  and  at  the  same  time 
committed  to  exercising  that  talent 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  and  his  fel- 
low Americans.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  honoring  a  distingtiished 
American  and  in  paying  tribute  to  his 
memory.  We  have  seen  the  passing  of 
a  man  all  of  us  in  public  service  should 
seek  to  emulate.* 


OLYMPIC  GAMES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  emphasis  placed 
on  whether  we  should  participate  in 
the  Olympic  games  held  in  Moscow.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  lead  the  boycott 
of  the  Moscow  games:  and  I  would  like 
to  insert  an  article  by  Allan  C.  Brown- 
feld  in  the  Lima.  Ohio,  News  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  which  supports  this  viewpoint. 
The  article  follows: 

Honor  Demands  Olympic  Boycott 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

The  Soviet  Union  managed,  for  some  time, 
to  convince  Jimmy  Carter  and  others  that 
its  intentions  were  peaceful  and  consistent 
with  Western  alms. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  goal  of  "dttente. " 
a  policy  to  pull  the  wool  over  Western  eyes 
while  Communist  Imperialism  marched  for- 
ward—in Angola,  in  Mozambique,  in  Ethio- 
pia—throughout the  world.  The  West,  with 
all  of  Its  naivete  and  wishful  thinking,  was 
all  too  willing  to  lower  Its  guard  and  permit 
this  tactic  to  succeed.  Now,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  even  feel  the  need  Xo  camouflage 
Its  goals.  It  simply  marches  its  army  into  Af- 
ghanistan with  Impunity. 

In  response,  the  president  tells  us  that  his 
"opinion  of  the  Russians  has  changed"  and 
that  he  had  revised  his  view  about  "the  So- 
viets' ultimate  goals."  That  anyone  In  to- 
day's world  could  not  understand  Soviet 
goals  remains  a  mystery.  After  the  Berlin 
wall,  after  Hungary,  after  Czechoslovakia, 
after  Cuba— what  right  does  an  American 
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president  have  to  misunderstand  the  basic 
goals  of  our  enemies  and  still  claim  to  be 
qualified  for  office? 

Still  ttiere  appear  to  be  plans  to  continue 
U.S.  participation  In  the  charade  of  the 
Moscow  Olympics. 

The  least  the  president  can  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  announce  that  the  U.S.  is  boy- 
cotting the  Olympics.  Even  liberal  columlst 
ULary  McOrory.  hardly  a  "cold  warrior,"  has 
advocated  such  a  boycott.  She  recently 
wrote,  "People  who  are  opposed  to  the  Idea 
sniff  that  it's  only  'symbolic'  and  wouldn't 
really  hurt  the  Sovieta.  It's  hard  to  think  of 
much,  short  of  a  nuclear  strike,  that  would 
inflict  more  pain.  It  would  cost  them  more 
money  than  they  have  ever  seen  at  any  one 
time.  It  would  cost  them  prestige.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  games  is  the  one  failure  they 
could  not  hide  from  their  own  people,  who 
are  said  to  be  looking  forward  to  August 
with  pride  and  anticipation.  They  can  con- 
ceal their  casualties  In  Afghanistan,  but  not 
an  empty  stadium  in  Moscow  .  .  .  We're 
hearing  the  same  argument  that  was  ad- 
vanced when  Hitler  was  the  Olympic  host  in 
1936  and  some  people  suggested  we  boycott 
the  games  because  they  thought,  obviously 
mistaken,  that  some  things  were  more  sa- 
cred than  sport." 

The  Olympics  are  as  much  a  political  en- 
terprise as  an  athletic  one.  South  Africa,  for 
example.  Is  banned  from  participating. 
Taiwan  can  participate  only  If  It  calls  itself 
"the  Chinese  Taipei  Olympic  Committee" 
and  not  use  its  flag  and  anthem.  When  he 
was  asked  alx>ut  the  strange  double  stand- 
ard of  excluding  South  Africa  from  an  ath- 
letic event  in  Moscow,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  repressive  societies.  Lord 
Killanln.  the  president  of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  replied: 

".  .  .  whereas  technically  in  the  Soviet 
Union  there  is  freedom  of  thought,  they 
would  treat  a  dissident  in  a  way  which  many 
of  us  would  think  Is  strange,  cruel,  perhaps, 
but  this  is  their  method  of  government.  I 
have  no  proof  that  selection  of  sportsmen 
and  women  for  the  Soviet  team  is  done  on 
any  other  lines  than  that  of  the  best 
performers  .  .  .  and  not  on  ideological  party 
lines.  Further,  the  games  are  awarded  to  the 
city  of  Moscow,  not  the  Soviet  government." 

Lord  Killanan  ignores  a  number  of  facts, 
among  them  the  text  of  the  Olympic  oath 
in  which  Soviet  bloc  athletes  promise  to 
fight  for  "the  great  glory  of  communism." 
What  does  Lord  Killanan  mean  by  "techni- 
cal freedom  of  thought?"  South  Africa,  for 
all  its  problems,  has  a  vigorous  opposition 
press— Rand  Dally  Mall,  the  Johannesburg 
Star,  the  Argus— the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
Can  Lord  Killanan  name  even  one  opposi- 
tion newspaper  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Another  liberal,  usually  an  advocate  of  de- 
tente and  conciliation  with  Moscow,  has 
called  for  a  U.S.  boycott  of  the  Olympics. 
He  is  Rep.  Robert  Drinan.  H-VLaaa.,  who  de- 
clared: "It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  we 
can  anticipate  dire  consequences  11  we  go 
forward  with  the  Olympics  in  Moscow. 

"First,  the  Soviet  dissidents  will  be  Jailed 
or  placed  Incommunicado  lest  they  get  on 
television  around  the  world  and  create  an 
incident— something  that  the  Russians 
would  obviously  be  embarrassed  by. 

"Second,  will  the  Israelis  be  allowed  to 
participate?  And  if  they  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate, will  the  Arab  countries  not  partici- 
pate? 

"And,  third,  the  Soviets  are  violating  the 
solemn  promise  they  gave  at  Helsinki  three 
years  ago  to  observe  all  of  the  international 
regulations  about  sports  and  about  human 
conduct.  They  gave  that  pledge  in  return 
for  the  legalization  of  all  the  borders  of  the 
satellite  nations— something  they  had  want- 
ed for  20  or  30  years." 


The  argument  that  by  boycotting  the 
Olympics  we  could  be  "Introducing"  politics 
into  athletics  is  specious— it  is  as  morally 
bankrupt  as  when  it  was  used  to  Justify  par- 
ticipation in  the  Nazi  Olympics  of  1936. 
Drinan  states  ttiat,  "The  people  who  raise 
that  dont  want  any  change  at  aU.  It's  a 
bogus  argument  ...  by  people  who  dont 
want  any  fuss  about  raanX  issues.  The  fact 
is  that  politics  Is  enmeshed  In  tills.  People 
go  to  the  Olympics  in  national  groups.  They 
can't  go  unless  a  nation  certifies  them.  It's 
absurd  to  say  that  poUtics  isnt  there .  .  ." 

To  continue  participation  in  the  Moacow 
Olympics  is  to  announce  to  the  world  that 
we  really  are  not  concerned  about  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan,  about  the  repres- 
sion of  human  rights  within  the  Uj8.SJt, 
about  the  polltidzatlon  of  attiletics.  How 
President  Carter  decides  this  question  will 
tell  us  much  about  whether,  as  he  says,  he 
has  now  learned  something  about  commu- 
nism's goals  in  today's  world.* 


SOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  POUND- 
ING OF  THE  WOODS  HOLE 
OCEANOORAPHIC  INSTITUTION 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ABIZONA 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  a  unified  Ultrain- 
ian  Republic.  This  new-won  independ- 
ence was  short-lived,  as  the  forces  of 
commuinism  soon  invaded  and  took 
over  the  Ukraine. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  recall  this  anni- 
veraary  of  aggression,  for  today  we 
find  that  the  forces  of  collectivism 
again  are  on  the  march,  and  again  are 
subjugating  the  peoples  of  a  formerly 
independent  country,  Afghanistan. 

'While  it  would  i4>pear  that  this  act 
of  territorial  seizive  represents  the  tri- 
umph of  communism,  it  may  in  the 
long  nm  be  the  turning  point  of  world 
opinion,  and  the  starting  point  for 
united  action  which  wUl  halt  the 
spread  of  eommimism. 

For  those  of  Ukrainian  descent,  it  is 
a  time  to  rekindle  hope,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  precious  freedoms  that  so 
many  in  our  Nation  take  for  granted. 
It  is  a  time  to  realize  that  only  a 
strong  America  can  defend  those  free- 
doms and  offer  hope  for  oppressed 
peoples  to  regain  their  independence. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  is  a  never- 
ending  battle,  and  though  their  home- 
land languishes  under  the  ruthless  to- 
talitarianism of  the  Soviet  Union 
today,  those  who  strive  for  eventual 
freedom  in  the  Ukraine  show  the 
world  that  their  Independent  spirit  is 
burning  brightly. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  memorializ- 
ing this  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic,  with  the  fer- 
vent wish  that  one  day  these  freedom- 
loving  people  may  again  determine 
their  own  destinies.* 


or  MAsaamuaaiis 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  ESPHSSEirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  January 
IS  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mal founding  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution,  which  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  foretuuet  institu- 
tions engaged  in  research  In  the 
world's  oceans.  During  its  first  50 
years,  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution  has  been  involved  in  a 
great  many  lioportant  research  proj- 
ects to  broaden  man's  knowledge  of 
the  oceans  which  cover  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  Earth.  As  we  experi- 
ence more  and  more  competition  for 
space  and  resources  on  land,  the 
oceans  are  becoming  a  f octis  of  efforts 
to  accommodate  our  needs  for  expand- 
ed economic  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. I  am  certain  that  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  will  o(»tin- 
ue  to  prove  itself  a  national  asset  as  it 
continues  to  broaden  our  Imowledge  of 
the  oceans  during  its  second  50  years. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  include  an  article  describing 
the  genesis  and  evolution  of  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tion, and  some  of  the  important  work 
it  has  performed  during  its  first  50 
years.  The  article  is  from  the  institu- 
tion's pamphlet,  "Research  in  the 
Sea." 

Woods  Hole  ahd  the  Ocxan  World 

The  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tion is  a  part  of  a  unique  scientific  oomma- 
nity  which  began  in  the  tiny  village  of 
Woods  Hole  more  than  a  century  aga 

In  1871,  the  first  director  of  the  U.a  Fish 
Commlasion.  Spencer  FuUert<Mi  Baird.  came 
to  Woods  Hole  to  see  if  the  vfUage  with  tU 
dear  water  and  several  haiiwra  might  offer 
a  fitting  site  for  a  marine  laboratory.  By  the 
mid-lSSOs  his  plans  tat  a  sustained  biologi- 
cal survey  of  New  England  waters  were  weQ 
advanced.  America's  first  specially  designed 
research  vessel,  the  AlbatrotM,  was  being 
built,  a  laboratory  and  residence  hall  had 
Just  been  completed  at  the  end  of  Water 
Street,  and  the  first  of  an  endless  stream  of 
"summer  scientists"  were  cheerfully  de- 
scending upon  the  unsuspecting  village. 

Baird  Immediately  realized  ibfl  this  com- 
bination of  enthusiastic  investigators  work- 
ing on  fine  collecting  grounds  would  be  the 
perfect  environment  for  students,  and  he 
proposed  to  start  a  "summer  university" 
similar  In  some  respects  to  both  Louis  Aigas- 
slz'  ahort-llved  school  of  natural  history  on 
Penikese  Island  and  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional Association  Laboratory  at  Annis- 
quam.  Although  Baird  died  before  imple- 
menting this  plan,  his  friends  took  it  up  and 
in  1888  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
was  begun. 

The  Laboratory's  second  direcUv.  Frank 
R.  Lillle,  became  weU  known  to  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  wboi  projects  were 
being  sought,  Llllie  was  asked  for  sugges- 
tions. He  told  the  foundation  that  addition- 
al facilities  for  marine  biology  were  needed 
on  the  east  coast,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years'  correspondence  the  idea  evolved  Into 
a  idan  for  establishing  an  "Atlantic  Oceano- 
graphic InsUtute." 
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This  was  fonntdly  recommended  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1927 
the  Academy  set  up  a  committee  on  ocean- 
ography with  Llllle  as  chairman.  Its  secre- 
tary. Henry  Bryant  Bigelow.  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  writing  a  report  on  the  sta- 
tus of  American  oceanography  with  recom- 
mendations for  its  encouragement. 

His  report  suggested  enlarging  several  es- 
tablished marine  laboratories  and  creating  a 
new  oceanographic  center  on  the  east  coast. 
It  was  submitted  both  to  the  Academy  and 
to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  As  anticipat- 
ed, the  Rockefeller  Foundation  granted  the 
new  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution 
$2  million  and  pledged  an  additioanl  $50,000 
each  year  for  ten  years  to  cover  operating 
expenses. 

Within  months  work  began  on  the  main 
buUding  (now  the  Bigelow  building),  plans 
were  drawn  up  for  the  ketch  AUantU.  an 
order  was  put  in  for  the  small  collecting  ves- 
sel Asterias  (which  the  Institution  still 
uses),  and  preliminary  efforts  were  made  to 
attract  a  staff  for  the  simimer  of  1931. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  Bigelow  en- 
ticed physiologists,  bacteriologists,  chemists, 
geologists,  physical  scientists,  and  an 
ichthyologist-business  manager  to  come  to 
Woods  Hole  for  the  sununer  months  to 
study  the  complexities  of  the  sea.  The 
Oceanographic  was  started  mainly  as  a 
summer  institution,  with  an  occasional 
oceanographer  from  the  International  Ice 
Patrol  (which  moved  its  headquarters  to 
Woods  Hole  in  1932)  using  the  lab  in  winter 
montlis  while  Atlantis  made  the  first  of  her 
regular  cruises  which  would  cover  more 
than  one-half  million  miles  over  the  next  35 
years. 

Then,  with  the  advent  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Oceanographic  radically 
changed  its  style.  Columbus  O'Donnell  Ise- 
lln.  a  student  of  Blgelow's  and  the  first  mas- 
ter of  the  Atlantis,  had  Just  t>ecome  the  In- 
stitution's second  director,  and  he  had  long 
been  convinced  that  the  Navy  and  the 
Oceanographic  needed  to  cooperate  on  mu- 
tual problems.  Consequently  he  accepted 
the  challenge  posed  by  the  country's  needs 
for  military  research.  Projects  such  as  those 
on  sound  transmission  in  seawater,  marine 
fouling,  and  underwater  explosives  prolifer- 
ated, and  when  the  war  ended.  Iselln  found 
himself  with  a  staff  of  several  hundred,  as- 
sorted vessels,  and  an  operating  budget  he 
could  not  possibly  meet  with  the  Institu- 
tion's prewar  endowment.  Like  many  other 
laboratories,  the  Oceanographic  had  either 
to  return  to  part-time,  coastal  work  usbig 
private  funds,  or  try  to  maintain  its  expand- 
ed level  of  operation  by  actively  seeking  gov 
emment  support. 

The  latter  route  was  chosen,  and  soon  Ise- 
Un  and  his  staff  were  engaged  In  several 
large  projects  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research— one  of  the  first  agencies  to 
support  postwar  marine  work.  In  spite  of 
the  Navy's  lil)eral  Interests,  many  scientists 
felt  that  a  still  broader  base  of  support  was 
needed  so  that  disciplines  lacking  any  ap- 
parent relevance  to  military  needs  would 
not  be  ignored.  A  National  Science  Founda- 
tion (NSF)  was  proposed  to  fill  this  need 
and  was  finally  esUblUhed  in  1950.  With  its 
support— and  with  funds  from  many  other 
sources  as  well— the  first  of  the  large,  inter- 
national programs  of  oceanographic  and  at- 
mospheric research  was  launched  In  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  of  1957.  Six 
years  later,  costs  for  the  Institution's  new 
210-foot  Atlantis  II  were  financed  by  NSF. 

Since  then  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion share  of  support  for  Institution  pro- 
jects has  steadily  increased  until  it  amounts 
to  about  forty-five  percent  of  the  operating 
budget  today.  Oceanus,  our  newest  research 
vessel,  was  also  funded  by  NSF.  Other  large 
^oceanographic  projects  sponsored  by  NSF  in 
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which  the  Institution  has  participated  in- 
clude the  International  Indian  Ocean  Expe- 
dition, the  Joint  Oceanographic  Institutions 
Deep  E:arth  Sampling  program,  and  the  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
(IDOE).  During  the  '708,  IDOE  has  support- 
ed Institution  participation  in  the  Geo- 
chemlcal  Ocean  Sections  Study  designed  to 
learn  how  the  oceans  mix  over  long  periods 
of  time,  an  extensive  geophysical  and  geo- 
logical study  of  the  eastern  Atlantic  Conti- 
nental Margin,  submersible  expeditions  to 
plate  tectonic  spreading  centers  on  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Ridge,  in  the  Caribbean's  Cayman 
Trough,  and  in  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  many  other  projects. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  has  also 
continued  to  support  the  Oceanographic, 
providing  a  large  share  of  contract  funding 
to  all  departments  and  the  all-important  re- 
search platforms  in  the  form  of  Chain, 
Knorr,  and  the  submersible  Alvin,  whose 
operational  support  is  cxirrently  shared  by 
NSF,  the  Navy,  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Certainly,  the  Institution  has  changed  a 
great  deal  in  Its  nearly  50  years  of  existence. 
A  largely  summertime  institution  with  a 
staff  of  some  dozen  persons  and  an  operat- 
ing budget  of  $85,000  has  grown  into  an  en- 
ergetic full-time  organization  employing 
more  than  800  people  with  an  annual  oper- 
ating budget  of  some  $25,000,000. 

While  growth  was  gradual,  it  quicldy  be- 
came apparent  that  space  was  at  a  premium 
for  the  expanded  research  programs.  Ex- 
pansion first  began  under  Edward  H.  Smith, 
who  succeeded  Iselln  as  Director  and  served 
from  1950  to  1956.  In  1954,  the  Laboratory 
of  Oceanography  (now  named  the  Smith 
Laboratory)  was  built  by  the  Navy  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  Navy  contracts  and  to  re- 
lieve Intensifying  requirements  for  space. 
Iselln  returned  as  Director  from  1958  to 
1958,  then  was  succeeded  by  Paul  M.  Fye. 

The  Laboratory  for  Marine  Sciences  was 
constructed  in  1962-83  with  a  grant  from 
NSF  (and  has  since  been  named  the  Red- 
field  Laboratory  after  Alfred  C.  Redfield, 
Senior  Scientist  Emeritus  and  former  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Institution).  In  the  late 
1960s,  the  Oceanographic  purchased  a  183- 
acre  site  on  Vineyard  Sound  in  the  Quissett 
section  of  P^lmouth,  less  than  two  miles 
from  Woods  Hole.  The  Clark  Laboratory, 
named  for  Institution  benefactors  Edna  M. 
and  Van  Allen  Clark,  was  constructed  on 
the  Quissett  Campus  In  1973-74  and  now 
houses  about  200  employees.  Other  facilities 
on  the  Quissett  Campus  include  a  Data  and 
Earth  Sample  Center  for  sea-floor  collec- 
tions, a  water  sample  library  for  the  Geo- 
chemical  Ocean  Sections  Study,  and  an  En- 
vironmental Systems  Laboratory  for  re- 
search in  aquaculture  and  advanced  treat- 
ment of  waste  water.  Headquarters  of  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  of  Mexico  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  is  also  lo- 
cated there.  John  H.  Steele  became  Director 
in  late  1977,  and  Paul  M.  Fye  continues  as 
President  of  the  Corporation. 

Education,  as  well  as  research,  has  precipi- 
tated growth.  In  1967.  the  Institution's 
charter  was  changed  to  permit  the  granting 
of  graduate  degrees  In  oceanography,  and  a 
program  leading  to  a  doctoral  degree  in 
oceanography  was  established  with  MIT. 
Still  more  recently,  a  Marine  Policy  and 
Ocean  Management  Program  was  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  with  MIT,  Harvard, 
and  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy at  Tufts  University  to  investigate  and 
define  the  growing  number  of  important 
questions  concerning  the  uses,  rights,  and 
ownership  of  the  ocean  and  its  resources. 

This  last  area  of  research  is  ijecomlng  in- 
creasingly important  to  Woods  Hole  and  to 
the  marine  sciences  in  general.  As  adveuicing 
technology  makes  ocean  resources  more  ex- 
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ploitable,  conflicting  concepts  and  interpret 
tations  of  national  Jurisdiction  over  territo- 
rial waters  remain,,  threatening  the  tradi- 
tional freedom  of  the  seas  enjoyed  by  the 
marine  sciences  and  necessary  for  their 
research. 

In  the  words  of  Institution  President  Pye: 
"We  must  preserve  the  scientific  freedoms 
for  research  at  sea  simply  because  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  and  innate  worth  of  knowledge 
about  the  oceans.  Knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  is  not  a  popular  thesis  today. 
Some  would  say  we  have  too  much  knowl- 
edge and  not  enough  understanding;  others 
would  downgrade  the  value  of  knowledge 
completely,  but  these  philosophies  do  not 
provide  a  basis  for  man  to  evolve  to  a  higher 
quality  of  life  or  to  make  progress  toward 
greater  world  imderstandlng.  Knowledge 
does  have  intrinsic  value,  whether  applied 
or  not.  I  make  no  apology  for  the  usefulness 
of  what  we  know  about  the  oceans  or  the 
value  of  such  knowledge.  We  must,  however, 
reestablish  a  respect  for  the  value  of  new 
knowledge;  we  must  recognize  that  scientific 
research  as  an  Intellectual  endeavor  is  of 
great  worth  and  that  artificial  Inhibitions  to 
man's  understanding  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  can  only  devalue  rather  than  enhance 
our  common  heritage." 

The  oceans,  as  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind,  have  been  the  concern  of  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  for 
as  long  as  it  has  existed.  Understanding 
them  and  seeking  their  wise  use  is  our  con- 
tinuing challenge.* 


HELPING  THOSE  DISPLACED  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  PATRICUSCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  (URA)  was  passed,  after  10 
years  of  congressional  work,  to  address 
a  national  teandal— the  administrative 
indifference  to  the  plight  of  those  left 
without  roofs  over  their  heads  as  a  re- 
sult of  highway,  urban  renewal,  and 
other  Federal  programs  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's. 

When  the  URA  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  7,  1970, 
Representative  Fallon  of  Maryland 
praised  the  bill  as  needed  legislation: 

It  will  give  every  citizen  in  the  country  an 
opportunity  to  get  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government  when- 
ever any  one  of  the  many  Federal  grant  or 
federally-assisted  programs  move  in  to  re- 
place persons'  homes,  apartment  dwellings 
or  acquire  their  property. 

The  severity  of  the  national  scandal 
still  exists  today.  The  strength  of  Rep- 
resentative Fallon's  words  and  the  as- 
sistance itself  withered  over  the  past 
decade.  Regulatory  agencies  have  cre- 
ated loopholes  in  the  law  by  leaving 
areas  of  government  involvement  im- 
mune to  assistance  requirements.  One 
such  area,  for  example.  Is  property 
which  a  private  developer  acquires 
pursuant  to  a  HUD-subsidized  pro- 
gram. 

The  courts  have  also  limited  reloca- 
tion assistance  by  several  narrow  in- 
terpretations of  the  statute's  defini- 
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tions.  In  Blount  against  Harris,  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  decided  that  the 
URA  does  not  cover  persons  displaced 
because  of  HUD's  acquisition  of  a 
dwelling  resulting  from  a  federally  in- 
sured mortgage  default.  The  court, 
however,  suggested  that  Congress  re- 
vise the  statute  to  address  this  need. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  address  the  needs  of 
those  displaced  but  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance.  My  amendments  to 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
would  broaden  the  scope  of  eligibility 
by  expanding  the  definition  of  dis- 
placed person.  They  would  also,  in  ef- 
fect, increase  the  number  of  Federal 
projects  under  which  relocation  assist- 
ance would  be  given.  Business  owners, 
homeowners,  and  tenants  would  re- 
ceive relocation  services  or  an  ade- 
quate assistance  payment. 

The  Senate  has  been  working  on  this 
issue  for  some  time.  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations held  hearings  last  fall  to  study 
S.  1108.  its  revisions  to  the  URA,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Sasser. 

As  we  go  into  the  1980's,  we  have  got 
to  keep  our  sights  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's tendency  to  ride  roughshod 
over  people  in  the  name  of  progress. 
Confidence  in  Government  would  be 
restored  if  people  knew  that  Washing- 
ton faced  up  to  its  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  those  it  displaces.* 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  RICHMOND 
BARTHfi 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

orcAuroiunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  artist  Richmond  Barth6,  one 
of  Pasadena.  California's  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  wiU  be  honored  with 
a  limcheon  and  salute  to  celebrate  his 
80th  birthday  on  Simday  afternoon. 
January  27.  James  Gamer,  star  of  the 
popular  TV  series  "The  Rockford 
Files."  will  serve  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  event. 

Mr.  Barth6  began  his  art  career  as  a 
painter  but  changed  his  method  of  ex- 
pression to  sculpture  in  1928.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  training  at  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute  and  at  one  time  was 
a  student  of  Charles  Schroeder.  He 
holds  an  honorary  MA.  degree  from 
Xavier  University  in  New  Orleans.  La., 
and  an  honorary  Ph.  D.  of  fine  arts 
from  St.  Francis  College  in  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.  In  addition,  he  has  received  a  ci- 
tation and  award  from  both  the 
American  and  National  Academies  of 
Arts  &  Letters  and  is  holder  of  the  Au- 
dubon Artists'  Gold  Medal  of  Honor. 

This  fine  artist  has  held  a  number  of 
one-man  shows  and  has  exhibited  in 
nearly  all  the  well-known  museums 
across  America,  as  well  as  in  Adyar, 
India,  and  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica, 
W.I.  His  work  has  ranged  from  design- 
ing coins  for  the  Government  of  Haiti 
to  designing  an  80-foot  frieze  for  the 
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Kingsbury  housing  project  in  New 
York  City.  He  designed,  also,  the 
Touissaint  L'Ouvertura  and  Dessalines 
monuments  for  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  work  of  this  outstanding  black 
artist  is  represented  in  private  collec- 
tions around  the  world— in  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Romania.  Germany. 
France,  England.  Canada,  Venezuela, 
Virgin  Islands,  Africa.  Jamaica.  Den- 
mark. Switzerland,  and  Morocco. 

Among  Mr.  Barth6'8  most  famous 
works  are  the  busts  he  did  of  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  Dr.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Great  Americans  in  1976.  He  also 
fashioned  a  bust  and  a  small  figure  of 
Paul  Robeson  for  theater  awards  of 
Actors'  Equity. 

We  of  California's  22d  District  are 
Justly  proud  of  Richmond  Barth6  and 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
America's  culttire.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  saying  "Happy  80th 
Birthday!  Richmond  Barth6.  May  this 
day  of  celebration  mark  the  beginning 
of  your  greatest  year  to  date."* 


VERN  CROSS-1980  SAN  PEDRO 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  pleasure  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  today 
the  news  that  Vem  Cross  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  San  Pedro  Lions  Club  as 
its  Man  of  the  Year  for  1980.  On  Janu- 
ary 30  the  friends  and  associates  of 
this  outstanding  citizen  will  gather  to 
honor  him  for  the  coimtless  ways  In 
which  he  has  contributed  to  the  bet- 
terment of  his  community. 

The  list  of  leadership  positions  he 
has  held  Is  long  and  Impressive.  He  is 
past  president  of  the  San  Pedro 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  past  president 
and  lieutenant  governor  of  the  San 
Pedro  Optimist  Club;  past  president  of 
the  Weymouth  Comers  Merchants  As- 
sociation; past  commander  of  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Harbor  Post:  past 
chairman  of  the  Cancer  Fund;  and 
past  president  of  the  Kings  '\^ew 
Homeowners  Association. 

In  addition,  he  Is  president  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Board;  a  trustee  of 
the  South  Bay  Economic  Education 
Foundation;  and  a  board  member  of 
the  San  Pedro  Hospital  Poimdation, 
the  Boys  Club  and  the  meals  on 
wheels  program.  Numerous  other 
clubs  also  enjoy  his  active  participa- 
tion. These  include  the  Elks  Club,  the 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  Shrine  Club,  the 
South  Bay  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation, and  the  American  Legion. 

Along  with  the  admiration  he  has 
earned  by  his  Involvement  In  commu- 
nity organizations.  Vem  Cross  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  success  in  the 
business  community.  In  the  early  fif- 
ties, after  studies  at  the  University  of 
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South  Dakota,  he  foimded  Cross  Phar- 
macy, a  neighborhood  store  located  on 
the  comer  of  Weymouth  Avenue  and 
Eighth  Street  in  San  Pedro.  The  store 
and  the  strong  conunimity  supi>ort  it 
received  has  fulfilled  a  life-long  dream 
for  Vem  Cross. 

Though  he  is  still  devoted  to  his 
work  at  the  Cross  Pharmacy  and  par- 
ticipation in  civic  affairs,  he  now 
spends  more  time  with  his  wife.  Lil- 
lian, in  their  home  In  Rancho  Palos 
Verdes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  finer  choice  for  BCan 
of  the  Year  honors  could  not  have 
been  made.  Vem  Cross  has  donon- 
strated  time  and  time  again  through 
his  Involvement  and  generosity  that 
he  Is  truly  a  unique  indlvlduaL 

My  wife.  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Vem  Cross  on  receiving  this 
well-deserved  honor.  We  also  extend 
to  him,  his  wife,  Lillian,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Tyke  Ann  and  Ron.  our  best 
wishes  for  a  prosperous  future.* 


ONE  WAY  TO  SAVE  ESfEROY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUPOSlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  grope  around  for  ways 
to  save  energy,  and  reduce  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oil.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  the  tax  method.  A 
recent  guest  editorial  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  by  Stanley  Hart  is  one  of 
the  more  cogent  arguments  I  have 
SRen  on  this  subject.  Our  colleague, 
John  Anderson,  Is  advocating  a  simi- 
lar approach,  as  most  Members  of  this 
body  know. 

What  is  not  as  well  known  is  the  fact 
that  energy  experts  are  increasingly 
reaching  the  same  conclusion.  While 
the  recent  report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  entitled  "Energy 
in  Transition:  1985-2010"  does  not  ex- 
plicitly endorse  higher  energy  prices, 
or  a  federally  Imposed  gasoline  tax, 
the  following  "Policy  Recommenda- 
tions" from  this  report  are  worthy  of 
review: 

Excerpt  From  Erergt  n  Trarsitior  1985- 
3010 

(Final  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nuclear 
and  Alternative  EInergy  Systems.  National 
Research  Council) 

POUCT  RSCOlIMKIinATIOIfS 

The  analyses  described  in  this  chapter  de- 
pend generally  on  the  plausible  asstunption 
that  energy  prices  will  continue  rising  to  re- 
flect scarcity  and  intensified  world  competi- 
tion for  supplies:  Increasingly  expensive  dis- 
covery, extraction,  and  conversion  of  energy 
resources:  the  costs  of  environmental  pro* 
tectlon  and  repair,  and  so  on.  The  wilUnc- 
ness  to  Invest  in  capital  substitutions  for  oi- 
ergy  and  to  practice  energy  conserratlon 
clearly  rises  or  falls  with  chaiiges  tn  the  an- 
ticipated price  of  energy.  Conservation  of 
energy  represents  a  middle-  to  long-ranffe 
investment;  if  the  investment  is  to  be  made, 
the  signals  the  economy  reads  from  prices 
for  energy  must  t>e  unambiguous,  and  the 
trends  reasonably  predictable  over  the  life- 
times of  normal  investments. 
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However,  becmuae  even  aocimte.  widely 
noted  market  tifaais  are  aometimes  bisulfl- 
dent  to  (ulde  market  decisions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  enerny  conservation— as.  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  total  cost  of  owning  and  oper- 
ating a  particular  facility,  appliance,  or 
process  is  relatively  insensitive  to  energy  ef- 
ficiency—price alone  cannot  carry  the  bur- 
den of  effective  conservation  policy. 

At  a  minimum,  energy  prices  should  rise 
smoothly  to  levels  that  reflect  the  incre- 
mental cost  to  society  of  producing  and 
using  additional  secure  sources  of  energy. 
Environmental  costs— coal  mine  reclama- 
tion, emission  controls,  and  the  like— must 
be  inoHporated  in  the  price  of  energy.  Sub- 
sidies to  energy  users,  such  as  price  controls 
and  enide  oil  entitlements,  should  be  elimi- 
nated over  time. 

For  such  a  pricing  policy  to  have  its  great- 
est effect,  consumers  must  be  provided  with 
the  most  accurate  possible  information  on 
its  implications.  That  is,  the  energy  costs  of 
appliances,  building  features,  and  industrial 
equipment  must  be  as  clearly  as  possible  re- 
ferrable  to  the  corresponding  Initial  costs. 
so  that  consumers  can  make  the  necessary 
cost  tradfrH>ffs  with  ease.  Tiaheling  appli- 
ances to  indicate  their  energy  consumptions 
is  a  good  flrst  step  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 
ual consumers;  publldEing  the  energy  trade- 
offs In  various  forms  of  insulation  and  other 
building  Improvements  would  also  yield  sub- 
stantial benefits. 

For  many  industrial  processes,  adoption  of 
energy-conservative  technology  is  balked  by 
uncertainty  about  its  costs  and  benefits,  and 
most  Industrial  establishments  tend  to  be 
conservative  In  making  such  decisions  in  the 
face  of  uncertainty  (though  when  the  bene- 
fits are  obvious,  industrial  energy  consum- 
ers are  probably  quicker  to  seize  them  than 
household  consumers).  It  might  therefore 
be  beneficial  to  carry  on  a  few  government- 
supported  demonstratioiis  of  promising 
technologies  In  actual  Industrial  situations. 
Investment  tax  credits  to  encourage  conser- 
vation Investments  would  also  be  useful,  es- 
pecially for  inducing  more  efficient  use  of 
oQ  and  natural  gas.  as  in  cogeneratlon  or  in- 
tegrated utility  systems. 

Where  energy  prices  are  insufficient  to  in- 
duce the  appropriate,  economically  rational 
responses  from  consumers— as  they  are.  t<x 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  automobOe— 
they  could  be  supplemented  by  nonprice 
measures.  Mandatory  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards. Installation  of  peak  load  charges  or 
cutoff  devices  aa  certain  energy-intensive- 
equipment,  thermal  Integrity  standards  for 
bufldings.  and  other  similar  measures  may 
all  be  useful  policy  Instruments. 

The  scope  of  this  study  did  not  allow  us  to 
explore  deeply  the  potential  conflicts  be- 
tween energy  policy  and  other  national 
goals.  We  are  particularly  concerned  that 
higher  prices  for  energy  may  affect  inequi- 
tably those  leaat  able  to  pay— low-Income 
households  In  rentti  bousing,  small  busi- 
nesses—or  particular  regions  of  the  country. 
Public  policy  must  attebd  to  the  untoward 
oonsequefices  of  higher  prices.  However, 
compensation  to  disadvantaged  consumers 
should  take  the  form  ^f  discretionary  funds 
rather  than  being  tied  directly  to  energy  (as 
it  would  be,  for  examide,  with  "energy 
rtamps").  Otherwise  mteh  consumers  would 
have  no  Incentive  to  make  energy-conserv- 
ing Investments. 

Several  economic  analyses  suggest  that 
policies  tending  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion per  unit  of  output  also  tend  to  increase 
labor  inputs.  Thus,  Investing  capital  to  in- 
crease energy  e^ldency  Is  likely  to  generate 
more  employment  than  Investing  the  same 
capital  to  increase  energy  supply.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  taxing  energy  to  in- 
crease energy  prices  and  devoting  the  reve- 
nue thus  derived  to  reducing  employment 
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taxes  is  likely  to  relnfwce  the  substitution 
of  labor  for  energy. 

The  committee  has  not  discussed  these  ar- 
guments In  detail,  nor  has  it  addressed  the 
political  feasibility  of  such  adjustments. 
The  several  implications  for  policy  Justify 
further  investigation  and  evaluation.  Feder- 
al and  state  programs  to  provide  financial 
resources  for  conservation  investments  also 
encourage  Job  creation. 

While  conservation  measures  can  be  se- 
lected with  an  eye  to  other  national  objec- 
tives—the most  important  of  which  may  be 
social  equity— they  should  not  be  unduly  en- 
cumbered by  competing  demands.  The  reso- 
lution of  social  inequity,  for  example,  de- 
serves its  own  instruments.  The  amount  of 
energy  consumed  in  the  future  will  be  deter- 
mined by  economic  evolution  in  the  market 
place,  and  by  events  and  forces  many  of 
which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  Oeneral  di- 
rections can  be  selected  for  the  growth  of 
consumption,  but  attempts  to  plot  the  fu- 
ture in  detafl  are  likely  to  founder  on  the 
unexpected  nunulative  effects  of  many 
small  decisions.  We  have  attempted  here 
only  to  sketch  possible  patterns  of  growth, 
and  to  indicate  how  these  might  be  affected 
by  various  near-term  choices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 

include  the  guest  editorlaJ  by  Stanley 

Hart  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  3,  IMO] 

Let's  Tax  the  Hbx  Out  op  Gasouhx 

(By  Stanley  Hart) 

Events  in  Iran  clearly  Illustrate  America's 
overdependence  on  foreign  olL  Oiu-  problem 
with  oil  is  not  its  shortage,  but  its  unbeliev- 
able misuse.  Consumption  must  be  reduced 
sharply.  A  high  tax  on  gasoline  is  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  this. 

The  tax  should  be  used  to  support  city 
and  county  government,  ultimately  replac- 
ing property  and  sales  taxes  as  well  as  the 
Social  Security  tax.  Such  a  gas  tax  is  Justi- 
fied by  the  heavy  economic  costs  imposed 
on  society  by  motorists. 

In  recent  years  U.S.  oil  consumption  has 
risen  7  percent  annually.  We  now  consume 
S3  percent  of  the  world's  entire  oil  prodiie^ 
tion.  Our  overuse  creates  the  seller's  market 
that  ki  the  crucial  condition  permitting  the 
monopoly  of  the  Organin^tion  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  (Countries. 

America's  per-capita  gasoline  consiunption 
is  4Vi  times  that  of  France  and  more  than 
seven  times  that  of  Japan— clearly  an  im- 
moral use  of  an  essential  but  rfinHnUhitu 
commodity.  Fifty  percent  of  our  consump- 
tion is  devoted  to  transportation,  mostly  by 
private  cars  and  freight.  The  inefficiency  of 
American  vehides  is  well  known;  it  would 
not  be  entirely  inaccurate  to  say  that  the 
power  of.  OPEC  and  Iran  oQ  power  were 
made  In  Detroit  If  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  humiliated,  it  is  because  its  industry 
and  many  of  its  citizens  have  acted  Irrespon- 
sibly. 

The  health  of  the  nation  demands  that 
automobile  use  and  automobOe  ineff ideney 
be  nuUcally  reduced,  but  voluntary- reduc- 
tion simply  will  not  work.  Those  who  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  expect  such  sacrifice  to  be 
borne  equally  by  others  as  weU— an  expecta- 
tion Impogsible  to  meet  in  our  sodety.  Ra- 
tioning would  be  effective  only  for  a  short 
time.  It  would  also  require  a  new  and  likely 
unwieldy  bureaucracy   to  enforce  compll- 
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Much  more  effective  would  be  a  new, 
heavy  tax  on  gasoline  and  diesel  oiL  It 
would  be  the  most  effective  rational  and 
equitable  solution,  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  palatable  politically.  The  tax  should 
be  increased  incrementally  over  two  or 
three  years,  with  proceeds  reserved  lor  dty 
and  county  government  use.  This  would 


fully  replace  the  unfair  and  regressive  sales 
and  property  taxes  as  well  as  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax.  thereby  correcting  a  longstand- 
ing inequity. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  relative- 
ly small— about  11  cents  per  gallon— tax  on 
gasoline  pays  for  all  costs  connected  with 
motoring.  This  is  a  dangerous  misapprehen- 
sion; while  all  forms  of  passenger  transpor- 
tation are  subsidized,  such  support  for  mo- 
torists is  among  the  strongest.  Substantial 
subsidies  are  provided  by  local  municipal 
services,  such  as  funds  collected  through 
parldng  fees,  hospital-care  payments,  road 
and  street  construction  and  maintenance, 
the  courts,  and  police  and  fire  protectiori. 

These  costs  are  an  important  part  of  city 
and  cotmty  budgets.  But,  while  govenunent 
costs  rose  with  inflation,  gas-tax  and  li- 
cense-fee contributions  to  local  government 
did  not.  Property  taxes  were  raised  to  rqake 
up  the  difference.  This  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  rapid  rise  in  California's  prop- 
erty-tax levels  between  1975  and  1978, 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  Proposition  13. 

Local  governments  are  not  alone  in  fur- 
nishing aid  and  comfort  to  motorists.  Retail 
businesses  as  well  as  landlords  are  often  re- 
quired to  furnish  parking  for  customers  and 
tenants— a  sulxtantlal  hidden  cost  con- 
tained in  the  price  paid  for  goods. 

Parking,  roads  and  other  auto-related  uses 
take  up  40  percent  of  all  space  in  urban 
areas  (60  percent  in  central  business  dis- 
tricts)—space  that  provides  neither  a  return 
on  investment  nor  taxes  to  support,  the 
community.  It  also  creates  urban  sprawl, 
thus  Increasing  travel  and  real-estate  costs, 
as  well  as  gobbling  up  prime  agricultural 
land.  These  costs  are  borne  by  all  of  society, 
not  solely  by  motorists  who  alone  benefit 
from  the  misuse  of  this  land.  In  addition, 
motorists'  subsidies,  cosU  that  are  hidden  in 
grocery  and  the  tax  bills,  are  matched  by 
the  denumd  and  cost  of  dealing  with  auto- 
motive air  pollution. 

Smog  has  two  sisters— add  rain  and  the 
so-called  "greenhouse  effect."  Acid  rain  oc- 
curs when  rain  is  mixed  with  the  elements 
produced  from  burning  fossil  fuels.  Often 
such  add  rain  falls  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  where  it  Is  created  by  cars  and  power 
plants,  causing  fish  and  plants  and  even 
trees  to  wither  and  die.  Indeed,  many  lakes 
In  New  York  and  Canada  can  no  longer  sup- 
port life  as  a  result  of  acid  rain. 

The  carbon-dioxide  level  in  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere—the "greenhouse  effect"— is  in- 
creasing at  alarming  rates.  Its  effect  on  the 
planet's  climate  is  not  yet  fully  understood, 
but  It  Is  believed  that  such  high  levels  of 
carbon  dioxide  are  likely  to  be  unfavorable 
to  all  but  plant  life.  The  ecological  cost  will 
no  doubt  worsen  if  we  continue  to  consume 
fuel  In  such  a  profligate  manner.  Synthetic 
fuels  can  only  exacerbate  these  effects. 

But,  many  would  argue.  Jobs  and  prosper- 
ity depend  on  high  levels  of  oil  consump- 
tion. The  contrary  is  true;  the  excessive  use 
of  oil  helps  create  the  foreign-trade  deficits 
that  are  a  significant  cause  of  n.S.  inflation. 
The  resulting  waste  and  ineffidency  handi- 
cap American  Industry  in  both  domestic  and 
overseas  marketing  of  American  goods. 

The  elimination  of  American  gas-guxzlers 
would  increase  the  marketability  of  ration- 
al, effldent  automobiles,  thereby  decreasing 
American  costs,  and  permitting  Detroit  and 
American  Industry  generally  to  become 
competitive  with  foreign  industry  This 
would  return  many  jobs  to  American  work- 
en.  To  be  sure,  both  industry  and  labor 
would  be  Inconvenienced,  but.  if  gas  ineffi- 
dency Is  not  curbed,  sodetal  dislocation  will 
be  far  worse— and  there  will  be  even  fewer 
Jobs. 

Another  often-heard  argument  is  that  an 
Increased  gasoline  tax  would  hurt  the 
poor— that  it  would  be  more  regressive  than 
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the  property  and  sales  taxes  that  it  would 
r^laoe.  Property  taxes— whether  paid  by 
property  owners,  landlords  or  industry- 
must  eventually  come  from  consumers' 
pockets.  The  sales  tax  is  simply  more  direct. 
But  the  gasoline  tax  could  be  reduced  or 
avoided  by  driving  less,  replacing  an  Ineffi- 
cient car.  walking,  bicycling  or  using  public 
transit. 

With  new  patronage,  truly  effective  public 
transit  would  be  built,  thus  creating  better 
transportation  for  everyone— the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  young  and  the  handicapped— 
and  the  motorists  as  well.  If  this  were  to  be 
done,  poor  people  no  longer  would  be  forced 
to  support  their  automobiles— their  costly 
and  regressive  burden. 

Conservation  Is  the  best  strategy  for  solv- 
ing our  energy  dilemma.  Nothing  else  will 
help  unless  oil  consumption  is  cut  back 
sharply.  Unfortunately,  most  politicians  be- 
lieve that  voters  will  not  face  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  resource  management. 

Americans  are  a  pragmatic  people,  and  en- 
ergy is  a  national  issue.  Americans  are  toler- 
ant; the  fuel  tax  Is  consistent  with  that  tra- 
dition, t>ecause  it  gives  citizens  the  freedom 
to  purchase  and  use  gasoline  without  incon- 
venience or  hindrance,  requiring  only  that 
the  community  be  reimbursed  for  the  costs 
imposed  on  it. 

Full-cost  pricing  of  motor  fuels  would 
speed  the  removal  of  American  Batmobiles 
in  favor  of  more  fuel-efflcient  cars;  place 
most  of  the  price  where  it  belongs,  at  the 
gas  pump,  and  keep  our  money  out  of  Arab 
oil-industry  pockets.  This  may  be  more  than 
a  good  method  of  solving  our  energy  prob- 
lem: it  may  be  the  only  method.* 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  wiscoHsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1980 

•  BAr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Spealcer.  at 
the  end  of  every  session  of  Congress  I 
traditionally  submit  for  the  re(X)rd  a 
summary  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Congress.  Once  again,  as  we  re- 
sume business.  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
this  report  which  will  be  shared  with 
my  constituents  in  the  Fourth  District 
of  Wisconsin,  who  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1979  (^lallenged  the  1st 
session  of  the  96th  Congress  to  deal 
«1th  serious  problems,  the  foremost  of 
which  were  energy  and  e<X)nomic  ills. 
While  the  earlier-predicted  1979  reces- 
sion did  not  materialize  to  the  extent 
expected.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
our  problems  will  disappear.  Already 
we  are  hearing  pessimistic  economic 
forecasts  for  the  future.  The  Congress, 
along  with  effective  leadership  from 
the  White  House  and  participation  of 
the  American  people  I  believe,  can, 
and  will  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ist  session  of  the 
96th  Congress  laid  the  foundations  for 
effective  future  policy.  Oiven  the  un- 
certain economic  climate.  Congress 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  drastic  shifts 
in  policy  that  would  aggravate  tenuous 
situations.  Instead,  Members  have 
worked  hard  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  move  quickly  to.  cush- 
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ion  most  of  the  Nation  from  the  full 
impact  of  a  recession  should  it  arrive. 
Recently,  the  House  approved  a  $2  bil- 
lion standby  local  public  works  pro- 
gram to  be  triggered  if  imemplosrment 
reaches  6.5  percent.  It  is  significant 
that  the  present  national  unemploy- 
ment figure  is  down  to  5.8  percent.  In 
Milwaukee  County.  I  am  pleased  to 
point  out,  the  imemplosnnent  rate  is 
well  below  the  national  average,  at  4.1 
percent. 

The  1st  session  of  the  96th  Congress 
emphasized  restraint  and  a  careful  re- 
view of  reauthorizations.  We  were  de- 
termined not  to  create  new  programs 
but  stressed  the  important^  of  improv- 
ing existing  ones.  Our  se(»nd  budget 
resolution  contained  the  lowest  deficit 
in  real  terms  in  6  years.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  this  cautious  approach  to  the 
problems  of  our  society  was  in  keeping 
with  the  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  important  to  establishing  a 
sound  foundation  for  good  programs. 
It  is  that  strong  foundation  on  which 
we  will  further  build  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  96th  Congress. 

■COHOMT 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  96th 
Congress  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  measures  to  address  the  e<x>- 
nomic  ills  of  this  country.  While  the 
complex  problems  are  yet  to  be  solved, 
economic  re<x)very  was  foremost  on 
the  agenda  and  will  remain  so  well 
into  the  se<»nd  session.  In  the  area  in 
which  the  Congress  can  most  directly 
apply  pressure  against  inflation— the 
Federal  budget— the  Congress  has  fol- 
lowed a  path  of  fiscal  restraint. 

For  example,  the  budget  deficit  has 
been  wisely  reduced.  The  figure  con- 
tained in  the  se<»nd  budget  resolution. 
129.8  billion,  is  nearly  $3  billion  lower 
than  the  administration's  adjusted 
budget,  and  less  than  one-half  the 
sizes  of  the  recession  high  $66.5  billion 
during  the  last  year  of  the  previous 
administration.  Significantly,  growth 
in  spending  is  not  due  to  new  spending 
programs  but  reflects  increased  de- 
mands for  funds  for  Income  security, 
defense,  and  energy. 

In  the  area  of  economic  development 
and  public  works,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress passed  bills  to  assist  economical- 
Ij*  distressed  (immunities  in  attracting 
and  retaining  local  business  invest- 
ment and  industrial  activity.  That  bill 
is  presently  in  conference  to  resolve 
disi>arities  but  I  am  confident  that 
early  in  the  second  session  an  equita- 
ble compromise  will  be  reached  and 
cleared  for  the  President's  8ignatiu%. 

Jobs  continued  to  receive  high  prior- 
ity consideration  by  our  colleagues 
and  me.  The  House  passed  its  standby 
public  works  program  as  a  safeguard 
against  returning  to  high  imemploy- 
ment.  In  addition,  to  assist  the  predic- 
ament of  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  the  Con- 
gress cleared  a  $1.5  -billion  loan  gtiar- 
antee  to  prevent  mass  imemployment 
and  e<»nomlc  decline.  Of  ccmrse.  that 
bill  required  the  corporation  to  obtain 
almost  $2  billion  in  additional  financ- 
ing from  non-Federal  sources.  It  is 
worth     noting     that     an     estimated 
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100.000    Jobe    were    saved    by    this 
meastire. 

Finally,  in  reviewing  our  activities  in 
the  economic  recovery  realm,  we  can- 
not forget  actions  taken  in  trade  legis- 
lation, particularly,  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979.  This  new  law  ap- 
proves and  implements  the  trade 
agreements  negotiated  in  the  Tokyo 
round  of  the  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations (MTN).  This  law  is  the  largest 
single  trade  agreement  in  U.S.  his- 
tory—one that  will  expand  markets  for 
U.S.  products  abroad  and  thus  help 
create  American  Jobs,  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  trade,  bolster  the  dollar,  and 
ease  inflation. 

EmXCT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  tragic  events 
in  Iran  and  the  imcertainty  existing 
today  in  the  Middle  East  underscore 
the  growing  necessity  of  reducing  our 
reliance  on  foreign  oiL 

This  country  can  and  mu^t  develop 
its  own  resources,  explore  new  and  dif- 
ferent alternatives  to  traditional  ener- 
gy sources,  and  above  all,  conserve. 

The  Congress  worked  on  energy  leg- 
islation in  a  comprehensive  fashion. 
Realizing  the  mass  chaos  and  disorder 
that  could  result  in  the  event  of  a  se- 
vere gasoline  shortage,  we  paned  legis- 
lation allowing  the  President  to  devel- 
op a  standby  gas  rationing  plan.  That 
plan  will  be  under  constant  review  by 
Congress  to  assuj'e  that  it  responsibly 
and  equitably  prepares  us  in  the  event 
of  a  severe  shortfall  in  supplies.  In  ad- 
dition, the  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees are  presently  wotting  out  differ- 
ences in  fast  track  legislation  to  expe- 
dite the  licensing  of  energy  projects. 
The  intent  of  the  bills  is  to  create  an 
Energy  Mobilization  Board  providing 
the  authority  to  cut  through  Govern- 
ment -redtape  and  expedite  tirgent 
projects  which  will  move  us  toward  en- 
ergy independence. 

The  synthetic  fuels  bill,  presentry  tn 
conference,  directs  the  President  to 
achieve  a  national  goal  of  2  million 
barrels  a  day  in  synthetic  fuels  by 
1990.  In  the  same  vein,  we  passed  the 
solar  incentives  bill  which  is  expected 
to  ultimately  clear  the  Solar  Bank  to 
subsidize  loans  of  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  amoimt  borrowed  available  to  all 
families  for  the  installation  of  solar 
equipment.  The  Low  Income  Fuel  As- 
sistance Act,  which  was  signed  into 
law,  was  a  response  to  the  need  of  our 
country's  poor  for  assistance  in  meet- 
ing skyrocketing  fuel  bills  during  the 
cold  winter  months. 

In  analyzing  the  windfall  profits 
which  the  oU  (»mpanies  might  reap  as 
a  result  of  deregulation,  the  Congress 
also  moved  to  tax  the  excessive  prof- 
its, earmarking  receipts  to  finance  new 
energy  development,  mass  transit  and 
assistance  programs.  I  voted  for  a 
strong  version  of  this  legislation,  be- 
lieving that  the  oil  companies  as  well 
as  the  American  people  must  share 
the  burdens  during  this  energy  crisis. 

■XNIOK  UIIIUHS  AMD  VXnBARS 

Mr.  Speaker,  imfortunately  our  Na- 
tion's   elderly    ciUsens    often    suffer 
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most  of  the  brunt  of  our  economic 
problems.  It  is  the  elderly  who  contin- 
ually struggle  to  make  ends  meet 
which  is  an  unfortunate  and  inequita- 
ble reality  In  this  country  of  abun- 
dance. Over  the  years,  previous  Con- 
gresses have  enacted  measures  which 
gave  impetus  to  the  elderly's  plight  in 
society.  We  now  have  a  successful 
meal  program  in  our  Nation  and  in 
Milwaukee  County  as  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral legislation;  we  have  begim  making 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  Job 
discrimination  against  the  elderly; 
and,  we  now  see  automatic  social  secu- 
rity cost-of-living  increases.  Impor- 
tantly, this  Congress  cleared  a  bill 
which  includes  low-fare  provisions  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  on  Am- 
trak. 

Nevertheless,  the  96th  Congress 
must  take  additional  action.  Pending 
before  the  Congress  is  legislation  to 
provide  alternatives  to  expensive  insti- 
tutional health  care,  medicare  and 
medicaid  reform,  and  social  security 
Improvements  for  spouses  and  pension 
reform.  Undoubtedly,  these  reform 
measures  will  be  enacted  in  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress.  Our  elderly 
deserve  to  be  given  high  and  immedi- 
ate priority. 

By  the  same  token,  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans deserve  support  from  their  coun- 
try for  having  given  to  their  Nation  in 
its  time  of  need.  The  Congress,  recog- 
nizing difficulties  facing  veterans,  en- 
acted several  measures:  A  major  new 
health  law  which  establishes  a  read- 
justment counseling  program  for  Viet- 
nam veterans,  a  5-year  pilot  program 
in  preventive  health  care  for  certain 
disabled  veterans,  and  a  5-year  pilot 
program  for  treatment  of  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  which  became  law.  We 
also  passed  a  new  law  to  provide  a  9.9- 
percent  increase  in  disability  compen- 
sation for  veterans  and  In  survivors' 
benefits.  The  measure  will  benefit  ap- 
proximately 2.3  million  disabled  veter- 
ans and  345,000  survivors.  In  addition, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  to  revise  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
veterans  and  to  broaden  the  types  of 
help  that  could  be  provided  to  eligible 
veterans.  We  are  hop>eful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  favorably  on  this  bill. 

SOCIAL  8ERVICB8  KXAtTH  AHD  EDUCATION 

In  the  area  of  social  services,  this 
session  made  important  strides  for- 
ward. The  House  passed  a  landmark 
welfare  reform  bill  which  emphasizes 
family  unification  and  added  incen- 
tives for  work. 

The  first  bill  of  its  kind,  this  meas- 
ure is  designed  to  ease  the  fiscal  bur- 
den on  the  States  and  tighten  and  re- 
form program  administration.  We  also 
passed  a  bill  to  focus  on  the  problems 
of  homeless  and  neglected  children. 
This  bill,  presently  in  conference,  is 
designed  to  support  adoption  and 
health  services  for  needy  and  abused 
children.  In  my  opinion,  no  child  in  a 
Country  as  advanced  as  ours  should  go 
neglected  or  unwanted. 

Two  new  laws  addressed  additional 
health  needs.  First,  a  health  systems 
agency  planning  grant  was  enacted  to 
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continue  the  health  agencies  which  ul- 
timately save  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
effective  planning.  Second,  a  new  au- 
thorization for  emergency  medicine 
and  a  program  on  sudden-infant-death 
syndrome— crib  death— provide  vited 
assistance  in  response  to  real  needs. 

Education  assistance  was  also  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress.  A  responsible 
nurse  training  bill  was  signed  mto  law. 
In  addition,  the  House  passed  a  bill  ex- 
tending through  fiscal  1985  the  princi- 
pal Federal  support  programs  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Fund- 
ing is  included  for  student  aid  pro- 
grams and  continuing  adult  education 
programs.  Additionally,  the  Congress 
responded  to  the  growing  emphasis  on 
improving  education  In  this  country 
by  establishing  a  new  E>epartment  of 
Education. 

While  I  had  strong  reservations  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  a  new  I^epart- 
ment,  after  receiving  persona)  assur- 
ances from  the  President  that  t  he  pro- 
grams would  be  streamlined,  costs 
would  be  reduced  and  nonpublic  edu- 
cation would  be  given  appropriote  con- 
sideration, I  ultimately  supporred  the 
legislation. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  movement  of  goods 
and  services  as  well  as  individual  trav- 
el has  always  been  vital  in  our  mobile 
society.  In  view  of  tlie  energy  situa- 
tion, transportation  currently  is  even 
more  important  than  it  has  beta  in 
the  past. 

The  Congress  took  timely  action  to 
continue  current  operation  of  rail- 
roads that  serve  shipping  needs  of  the 
West  and  Midwest.  The  Milwaukee 
Road  legislation,  which  I  was  plaased 
to  cosponsor,  allowed  the  dbntinued 
operation  of  the  railroad  while  meas- 
ures to  bolster  the  ailing  railroad  are 
examined.  Congress  also  authorized 
$2.2  billion  over  3  years  for  the  contin 
ued  operation  of  AmtrsJc  and  in  an  ef- 
fort to  preserve  trains  with  high  rider- 
ship  during  an  energy  crisis,  restored 
several  of  the  lines  recommended  for 
cutbacks.  Also  related  to  the  energy 
problem,  the  Congress  is  now  review- 
ing an  administration  10-year  program 
costing  $13  billion  to  increase  the  ca- 
pabilities of  mass  transit  systems 
across  the  country. 

POR£ION  AFFAIRS  COMM ITTKI 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I 
am  pleased  to  highlight  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  session  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  Our 
committee,  in  reporting  authorization 
measures,  sought  to  achieve  the  Na- 
tion's long-range  foreign  affairs  objec- 
tives while  holding  spending  within 
budget  ceilings  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

The  Congress  enacted  Into  law  the 
authorizations  required  for-  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Imple- 
menting legislation  was  approved  to 
protect  U.S.  interests  in  Panama  fol- 
lowing Senate  ratification  of  treaties 
ultimately  transferring  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  canal  to  Panama.  The 
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Export  Administration  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  significant  Im- 
provement in  U.S.  controls  over  strate- 
gic exports.  Finally,  our  committee  re- 
sponded quickly  in  reporting  relief 
measures  after  the  hurricane  disaster 
in  the  Caribbean  and  the  famine  in 
Cambodia.  Both  emergency  measures 
were  approved  by  Congress. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  which  I  also  have 
the  honor  of  chairing,  legislation  im- 
proving and  reauthorizing  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  was 
enacted  into  law.  The  subcommittee 
also  held  hearings  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  within  its  Jurisidiction.  "We 
heard  the  testimony  of  experts  and 
administration  witnesses  in  the  fields 
of  security  assistance,  conventional 
arms  transfers,  the  Middle  East,  nucle- 
ar nonproliferation,  and  others.  Based 
upon  testimony  received,  and  our  anal- 
ysis of  these  issues,  the  subcommittee 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  shaping  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  your  leadership  and  to  our  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation  and  hsu-d 
work  during  the  1st  session  of  the  96th 
Congress.  While  we  have  a  great  deal 
farther  to  go  in  the  2d  session,  we 
have  laid  the  groundwork  for  impor- 
tant measures.  We  can  look  forward  to 
final  action  on  our  pending  energy 
bills.  We  must  address  inflation  head- 
on.  We  must  move  forward  with  a  na- 
tional health  security  bill:  we  must 
further  social  Justice,  lessen  unem- 
ployment, and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  elderly.  We  must  protect  the 
rights  oi  the  unborn  and  make  this 
world  a  better  place  to  live  for  future 
ponerations.  Toward  these  ends  I 
Picdge  my  support  to  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  for  our  administration.* 


WHO  CAUSED  THE  IRANIAN 
CRISIS?  CARTER  DID 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPtlESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  now  been  over  80  days  that  our 
citizens  have  gone  through  the  hell  of 
being  hostages  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran.  Since  the  mobs 
surged  into  the  Elmbassy  compound  in 
November  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered one  shock  wave  after  another  as 
an  entire  region  of  the  world  has  been 
engulfed  in  the  maelstrom  of  unrest. 
We  have  even  witnessed  how  the  ever- 
opportunistic  Soviets  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grab  Afghanistan  and  possi- 
bly prepare  for  other  thrusts  within 
the  region.  Americans  have  not  gone 
through  such  turmoil  abroad  in  recent 
history. 

Out  of  a  need  to  rally  around  some 
symbol  of  authority  during  these  tur- 
bulent times  the  United  States  has 
chosen  the  traditional  course  of  pour- 
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Janimry  22,  1980 


Jamuiry  22,  1980 

ing  out  support  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Under  most  circum- 
stances such  support  would  greatly  aid 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  react 
forcefully  to  bring  the  situation  under 
control.  However,  this  President  is 
Jimmy  Carter.  Prom  the  beginning  of 
his  term  in  the  White  House  he  has 
tried  to  appease  everyone  but  the 
friends  and  allies  of  America  and  has 
listened  to  everyone  but  the  American 
people.  The  surge  of  support  for  the 
President  has  unwittingly  provided  a 
renewed  mandate  for  the  one  person 
who  deserves  it  the  least. 

If  the  current  crisis  in  Iran  and  else- 
where in  the  Middle  East  resolves  it- 
self there  may  come  a  day  when  this 
Nation  begins  to  piece  together  the 
course  of  events  that  led  to  the  mobs 
In  the  streets  of  Tehran,  to  the  Em- 
bassy takeover,  to  the  bloodletting  In 
the  small  towns  and  villages  in  Iran, 
and  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  the  re- 
gion. When  that  day  comes  the  record 
must  show  that  the  United  States,  or 
more  specifically,  Jimmy  Carter,  made 
some  decisions  that  put  the  rest  of  the 
tragedy  in  motion.  As  usual,  the  rea- 
sons given  for  the  decisions  Is  the  on- 
going view  that  by  supporting  enemies 
and  hurting  friends  America  will 
somehow  be  better  off.  This  time  the 
perversity  of  this  policy  resulted  in 
death,  destruction,  hostages,  and  Sovi- 
et expansion.  Hopefully  the  American 
people  will  begin  to  understand  this 
linkage  and  cast  out  of  office  the  chief 
menace  to  America's  position  in  the 
world— James  Earl  Carter. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Wsishlngton 
Post  provides  a  lucid  account  of  the 
building  blocks  of  America's  demise  In 
Iran.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and  all 
Americans  to  read  and  learn: 
Did  Wc  Head  Opt  A  Bloodbath  In  Iran?— 

The  Shah'8  Generals  Were  Ready  To 

Seize  Power;  A  ToncH  American  Faced 

Them  Down 

(By  Rlctaud  T.  Sftle) 

On  or  about  Jan.  3,  1979,  Air  Force  Oen. 
Robert  E.  (Dutch)  Huyser,  second  in  com- 
mand of  all  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  arrived  in 
Tehran  at  the  express  direction  of  President 
Carter.  By  late  1978.  it  had  become  clear 
that  Iran  was  coming  apart.  A  series  of  gen- 
eral strikes  had  brought  Its  economic  life  to 
a  standstill.  A  military  Kovemment  Installed 
by  the  shah  in  November  had  been  unable 
to  restore  order.  In  December.  3  million  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
marched  through  Tehran's  streets  crying, 
"Death  to  the  shah!"  Riots  broke  out  In  Is- 
fahan, then  in  Ahwas,  wliere  an  American 
oilman  was  murdered.  On  Dec.  24,  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Tehran  was  attacked. 

It  was  plain  the  shah's  trip  was  growing 
very  weak.  On  Jan.  4  he  agreed  to  take  a 
"vacation"  and  he  appointed  Shahpour 
Bakhtlar  to  head  an  interim  civilian  govern- 
ment. It  was  at  this  point  that  the  stocky, 
heavy-set  figure  of  Dutch  Huyser  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

According  to  press  reports  at  the  time, 
Huyser  brought  with  him  the  shah'i  last 
hope.  Huyser's  job  was  to  marshal  support 
for  Bakhliar  and  make  sure  that  the  awk- 
ward, shaky  new  new  government  did  not 
fall  victim  to  a  military  coup.  Huyser  report- 
edly accomplished  this  miasion  and  went 
home. 

On  Nov.  4.  1970,  the  first  hints  appeared 
that  HujnKT'i  trip  may  In  fact  have  had  a 
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different  purpose.  Oen.  Alexander  Haig  Jr., 
the  former  NATO  commander  and  Huyser's 
superior  officer,  claimed  In  a  private  talk 
that  Carter  had  sent  Huyser  to  Iran  not  to 
help  Bakhtiar  but  to  hasten  the  shah's  falL 
The  charge  was  soon  echoed  by  Shah  Mo- 
bammed  Reza  Pahlavl  himself.  In  Decem- 
ber, in  excerpts  from  a  book  to  be  published 
this  month,  the  shah  claimed  Huyser  had 
arrived  in  Iran  "with  the  clear  purpose"  of 
neutralizing  the  Iranian  army  and  thus  aid- 
ing in  his  overthrow. 

After  t'Aro  days  of  denials,  a  higti  Pentagon 
official  confirmed  that  the  shah's  state- 
ments "are  essentially  accurate." 

Huyser,  now  head  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  has 
refused  to  be  interviewed.  The  following  ac- 
count of  his  mission  has  t>een  pieced  togeth- 
er from  U.S.  intelligence  sources,  former  of- 
ficials of  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Tehran  and 
high-level  State  Department  and  National 
Security  Council  sources. 

The  results  of  these  interviews  challenge 
previous  accounts  of  Carter  administration 
support  for  the  shah. 

We  had  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
president's  support  for  the  shah  was  unwa- 
vering; that  there  had  been  a  massive  "intel- 
ligence failure"  of  stupendous  proportions 
because  the  United  States  had  not  been  able 
to  interpret  correctly  the  depth  of  popular 
discontent  In  Iran.  We  were  also  told  that 
the  Carter  administration  had  had  no  con- 
tact with  Khomeini  or  his  representatives, 
and  that  the  rise  of  the  ayatollah  had  taken 
U.S.  policy  makers  by  surprise. 

In  the  light  of  new  Information,  none  of 
these  assertions  would  appear  to  be  true. 
According  to  high  State  Department  and 
Pentagon  sources,  the  purpose  of  Huyser's 
mission  was  to  "pull  the  rug  out  on  the 
shah."  These  sources  say  Huyser's  marching 
orders  were: 

1.  To  tell  the  shah  that  his  days  were 
numbered:  a  new  day  was  dawning  in  Iran, 
the  U.S.  policy  of  support  had  changed,  and 
he  was  "to  see  It  our  way"  or  economic  pres- 
sure would  be  applied  "until  he  saw  it  our 
way." 

2.  To  tell  the  shah  that  he  was  to  leave 
Iran  Immediately,  since  his  presence  was  a 
continuing  source  of  unrest  among  the 
country's  top  military  leaders. 

3.  To  stop  any  pro-shah  military  coup  and 
clear  the  way  for  Khomelnrs  return  by 
warning  the  U.S.-trained  generals  that  if 
they  moved  to  seize  power  the  United  States 
would  cut  off  all  aid. 

"By  November  1978.  our  options  had  nar- 
rowed greatly,"  said  a  high  State  Depart- 
ment official  who  claims  that  "at  a  policy 
level"  the  return  of  Khomeini  was  under 
constant  discussion  at  that  time.  There  was 
apparently  no  other  choice.  "Any  political 
compromise  like  Bakhtlar  never  had  a 
chance,"  he  said.  "It  was  simply  too  late  to 
save  the  Pahlavls." 

Authoritive  State  Department  sources 
claim  that  Khomeini  was  well  known  to 
Carter  administration  officials  as  early  as 
March  1977,  and  that  he  was  already  looked 
on  as  the  main  opponent  and  probable  suc- 
cessor to  the  shah. 

"The  shah's  departure  was  being  dis- 
cussed as  a  serious  option  by  early  1977." 
said  a  highly  placed  administration  source, 
who  named  NSC  staffer  Robert  Hunter  as 
playing  a  key  part.  Prom  the  sununer  of 
1977  on,  military  sources  claim,  U.S.  intelli- 
gence, reports  in  Tehran  were  accurately 
predicting  that  the  shah  would  not  survive. 
One  group  of  military  analysts,  headed  by 
Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  "Scotty"  Wilson,  forecast 
that  the  shah  would  fall  by  March  21.  1978. 
the  Iranian  New  Year,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  be  expelled  from  Iran  ahoKly 
thereafter.  "All  reports  went  to  Oen.  Phi- 
lippe Oast  (head  of  the  U.8.  military  mli- 
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sion  in  Iran],  from  Oast  to  the  embaaay'a 
political  officer,  and  from  him  to  Ambassa- 
dor [William]  Sullivan."  said  one  sensitively 
placed  official. 

By  May  1978,  a  former  diplomat  baa  said. 
Sullivan  was  estimating  in  private  conversa- 
tions that  the  stiah  had  less  than  a  50-50 
chance  of  surviving.  Other  diplomatic  offi- 
cials aclmowledge  that  in  the  fall  of  1978, 
meetings  between  Khomeini  representatives 
and  such  Carter  administration  go-betweens 
aa  former  attorney  general  Ramsey  Clark 
were  taking  place  in  Washington.  New  York 
and  Paris. 

In  Tehran,  meanwhile,  the  Iranian  army 
commanders,  feeling  the  United  States  gin- 
gerly withdrawing  Its  suppori  and  uncertain 
aa  to  Just  what  American  policy  waa,  began 
to  block  out  plans  to  save  their  country 
through  the  ruthless  use  of  Dillltary  force. 
The  planners  were  men  like  Lt.  Oen.  Man- 
ourchehr  Khosrowdad.  head  of  army  avi- 
ation and  commander  of  the  paratroops,  Lt. 
Oen.  Hussein  Rabil,  the  air  force  command- 
er, and  Lt.  Oen.  Oholam  Oveissi,  command- 
er of  ground  forces  and  martial  law  adminis- 
trator of  Tehran. 

"The  view  of  someone  like  Khosrowdad 
was  that  If  you  killed  only  a  few  demonstra- 
tors, you  had  only  made  martyrs,  but  If  you 
kUled  100.000.  it  still  left  you  with  35  nttl- 
lion  people  plus  you  had  made  an  object  les- 
son," said  one  insider.  The  shah's  generals, 
he  added,  were  ready  to  administer  that 
lesson. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  1978,  the 
generals  waited  for  word  from  their  king  to 
move.  It  never  came.  "What  nobody  counted 
on  was  the  total  collapse  of  the  shah,"  said 
a  State  Department  official.  "By  November, 
Sullivan  waa  saying  in  conversations  that 
the  shah  waa  quite  incapable  of  making  a 
decision."  A  diplomat  formerly  in  Tabran 
said  the  generals  "had  expected  a  mon- 
arch ,  .  .  Instead,  they  got  this  boyish,  fatal- 
istic, mortally  paralyzed  man." 

According  to  these  men.  as  the  shah  be- 
came more  confused  and  as  his  depresalon 
grew  more  deep,  he  became  more  willing  to 
compromise.  On  or  about  Dec.  12.  in  the 
presence  of  U.S.  officials  and  making  bitter- 
sweet Jokes,  the  shah  signed  a  compromise 
plan  that  had  been  arranged  by  two  of  Kho- 
meini's key  aides.  Under  Its  terms,  the  shah 
had  to  leave  Iran  immediately  but  a  four- 
man  regency  council  headed  by  the  old  Na- 
tional Front  leader  Dr.  Kertm  SanJabI 
would  rule  in  his  place.  Free  elections  would 
be  held  In  three  months:  until  then,  the 
Pahlavl  dynasty  would  be  preserved. 

One  of  the  compromise's  authors  was  Has- 
san Nazih,  who  would  become  head  of  the 
National  Iranian  Oil  Co.  in  the  new  Kho- 
meini government.  The  other  was  Ayatollah 
Sayed  Beheshtl,  whose  house  had  been  the 
apex  of  the  secret  Khonelnl  apparatus  In 
Iran  throughout  the  revolution,  the  distri- 
bution point  for  the  flood  of  Khomeini 
speeches  on  printed  sheets  or  recorded  in 
Farsi  on  cassettes  from  Paris,  speeches  that 
called  for  the  Pahlavl  regime  to  be  cast  into 
"the  garbajre  can  of  hlstorj'." 

But  m  Washington  by  then  there  waa  no 
unanimity  of  policy.  Many  segments  of  the 
administration  were  maneuvering  at  cross- 
purposes.  For  example,  the  Iran  Working 
Oroup  at  the  State  Department  waa  behind 
the  proposal,  while  key  NSC  staffers  and 
other  high  State  officials  were  opposed.  "I 
believe  It  would  have  failed, "  said  one.  "By 
that  time,  anything  that  would  have  kept 
the  ahah  on  the  throne  had  no  chance  of 
success." 

Others  believed  the  shah  signed  because 
he'd  been  'playing  lor  time."  "He  waa  try- 
ing to  appeaae  U.S.  policy  makers."  one  ana- 
lyst said,  "or  what  he  thought  waa  U.8. 
policy." 

One  thing  waa  clear.  The  ahah'a  wUllng- 
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ntm  to  leave  hl>  oountry  rave  his  venenls  a 
tad  wu*.  Ttiey  grew  ugly.  One  cold,  bright 
monUng ,  a  delegation  ot  au  the 
of  Inm's  armed  aervicea  appeared  at 
Um  ahah'a  Nlararln  Palace.  "They  told  blm 
that  if  be  left  the  country,  they'd  tear  the 
plaee  to  pieeea."  aald  a  State  Department  of- 
fleiaL  In  an  interview  laat  April  with  a  high- 
level  XJA  official,  Oen.  Oholam  Ren  A>- 
harl.  the  abah'a  former  chief  of  ataff  who 
became  prime  mlnteter  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment Nov.  g,  told  of  having  itopped  the 
ahah  from  tea*  lug  ao  many  ttmea  that  once 
the  monarch  had  come  to  him  and  asked,  al- 
most pitifully,  "Am  I  under  arrestT" 

By  late  December,  the  shah's  generals 
were  planning  acticm.  According  to  intelli- 
gence Bourcea,  three  separate  coupa  were 
being  planned.  The  moat  alannlng  one  was 
being  brewed  by  the  air  force.  On  a  Wednes- 
day in  hite  December,  Pentagtui  off idala  re- 
ceived an  urgent  intelligence  report  from 
Tehran  warning  that  a  group  of  Iranian  air 
force  offloers  backed  by  Oen.  Rabll  were 
going  to  bomb  the  holy  cities  of  Qom  and 
Meahed  and  then  fly  to  Saudi  Arabia.  "A 
coup  will  take  place  this  Saturday."  the 
cable  said.  "It  was  a  bona  fide  threat,"  said 
a  military  offldaL  The  report  had  an  AS 
rating,  meaning  It  was  believed  to  be  highly 
accurate. 

Huyaer  flew  to  Tehran  on  Jan.  2  or  S.  He 
stayed  with  Gen.  Oast,  the  head  of  the  VA. 
military  mission.  Both  men  were  often  out 
of  uniform  and  wore  bulletproof  flak  vests 
under  their  suits,  sources  say.  Oast  was  as- 
signed the  usual  complement  of  subma- 
chlnegun-totlng  Iranian  guards;  Huyser  had 
brought  four  bodyguards  fKm  the  Air 
Force  Office  of  Security  Investigations. 
When  the  two  generals  went  anywhere, 
they  rode  In  a  sealed  bulletproof  car,  with 
bodyguards  In  a  lead  car  and  two  beavQy 
armed  chase  cars  followtng. 

The  shah's  army  bad  been  the  keystone  of 
his  power,  and  bis  passkm  for  It  bad  been 
his  most  sensitive  personal  quirk.  HIa  taste 
for  military  pomp  and  buying  of  advanced 
weapons  bad  amounted  to  almost  a  mania. 
In  1077,  Iran's  army  was  the  largest  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  reglao,  numbering  more  than 
100,000.  plus  81,000  In  the  atr  force  and 
18,500  in  the  navy.  It  had  the  UA-made  F14 
Tomcat  fighten,  among  the  most  advanced 
In  the  world,  equipped  with  high-technology 
Phoenix  misallea,  alao  UB.-made.  Largely 
American-armed,  its  officers  mainly  Un- 
trained, It  bad  suddenly  become  the  target 
of  U.8.  foreign  policy. 

For  10  soUd  days,  before  10  every  morn- 
ing, double-rotor  helicopters.  Bell  UHlHa 
and  tl4s.  would  appear  out  of  the  sky  and 
then  settle  heavily  on  the  helicopter  pad  of 
the  parade  ground  northwest  of  the  Su- 
preme Commander's  Staff  Building  in  Teh- 
ran, nerve  center  of  the  Imperial  Iranian 
armed  foroea.  Iranian  genenUfe,  clutching 
tbeir  braided  eapa.  would  get  out  of  the 
grounded  macblnea  and  go  In.  Up  on  the 
second  floor.  Inside  the  chief  of  staffs  brief- 
ing room,  they  would  reassemble  before  the 
craggy-faoed  Dutch  Huyaer. 

What  Huyaer  faced  was  an  Iranian  com- 
mand that  had  split  Into  hawk  and  dove  fac- 
tions. Tbe  dovea  had  already  formed  a  dele- 
gatloQ  to  go  to  Parts  and  approach  Kho- 
meini In  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  collision. 
Huyser  scotched  this,  sources  said. 

The  hawks  had  clustered  around  two  fig- 
urea.  One  was  Gen.  Rabll,  who  bad  Involved 
himself  in  a  second  proposed  coup.  But  the 
roost  Important  faction  centered  on  Oen. 
Khosrowdad,  whose  coup,  sources  say. 
"would  have  been  the  biggest  and  most  vio- 
lent." Iran's  ambassador  to  Washlngtort.  Ar- 
deahlr  Zahedl.  who  waa  In  Tehran  at  the 
time,  waa  to  have  handled  the  coup's  "civil- 
Ian  aspects."  sources  say.  Khosrowdad  al- 
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ready  was  openly  bragging  of  the  coup's 
likely  •ucowB. 

"Huyser  really  worked  on  them."  said  a 
VS.  military  source.  "He  really  did  a  num- 
ber on  them." 

One  Iranian  general  said.  "I  saw  Khosrow- 
dad's  face  as  he  came  out  of  one  of  the 
briefings.  He  Idoked  like  a  private." 

Khomeini  by  then  was  announcing  his 
plans  to  return  to  Iran  to  install  an  Islamic 
government  that  he  would  personally  con- 
troL  Highly  placed  sources  said  Huyser 
made  clear  to  the  shah's  generals  that  there 
could  be  no  interference  with  Khomeini's 
plans.  "He  talked  In  the  briefings  of  what 
would  happen  when  Khomeini  returned,  of 
all  the  opUons  avaUable."  aald  an  InteUl- 
gence  source.  "He  was  very  dear  as  to  what 
Iran's  commanders  could  or  could  not  do." 

The  shah  and  Huyser  met  only  once, 
when  Huyaer  was  accompanied  by  Ambassa- 
dor S\illlvan.  "The  one  thing  that  was  on 
the  B^nds  of  both  of  them."  the  shah  has 
written  in  his  forthcoming  book,  "was  to 
know  on  what  day  and  at  what  time  I  would 
te  leaving." 

Tbe  shah  left  Iran  for  good  on  Jan.  16. 

Tet  D.S.  policy  makers  still  feared  that, 
exasperated  by  their  defeats,  Iran's  generals 
would  turn  savagely  on  the  peopU.  As  late 
as  Jan.  30,  wme  diehard  commanders 
threatened  they  would  arrest  anyone  who 
was  named  to  the  provisional  government 
Khomeini  had  set  up  under  Mehdl  Basar- 
gan. 

Huyaer  had  only  planned  to  ta  In  Iran  for 
a  short  time.  The  visit  stretched  to  two 
weeks,  then  a  month.  "It  took  time  to  get 
the  fire  to  go  down,'  said  an  Intelligence 
source. 

On  Feb.  5  Huyser  left  IraiL  "By  that  time 
his  actions  bad  destroyed  Iran's  armed 
forces."  said  a  bitter  military  officer  who 
was  there.  "Tbe  mullahs  bad  been  among 
tbe  army  and  It  bad  disintegrated." 

On  Feb.  10,  after  two  days  of  fighting,  tbe 
troops  withdrew  to  their  barracks  and 
Bakhtlar's  government  collapsed.  Among 
the  first  to  ta  executed  by  Khomeini's  Rev- 
olutionary Oouodl  was  Oen.  Khosrowdad. 
Gen.  Rabtl,  who  had  said  that  Huyser 
"picked  up  tbe  shah  as  if  he  were  a  dead 
mouae  and  threw  him  out  of  Iran."  was 
sprayed  with  machlnegun  fire  In  AprlL 
More  followed,  until,  by  U.S.  estimates.  "SO 
percent  of  their  top  military  commanders 
were  killed." 

Said  a  former  UJB.  ambassador.  "It  was  a 
slaughter." 

But  it  might  have  been  even  worse,  some 
American  officials  argue:  a  bloody  clvU  war. 
with  substantially  tbe  same  outcome.  "A  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  decide  iU  own  destiny  in 
any  way  the  majority  sees  tit,"  says  one 
SUte  Department  offldaL  "Khomeini  was 
the  coming  power  in  Iran.  We  tried  to  pre- 
vent a  massacre."* 


Xi'JE  MOTHBALL  FLEET 
BATTLESHIPS? 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

or  PLoaiB* 

III  THS  RotTBi  or  untisxirrATrvis 

Tuesday,  January  22,  J 980 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  retired 
Marine  Brig.  .Oen.  J.  D.  HltUe  hag 
written  and  published  In  the  Navy 
Times  an  excellent  article  in  which  he 
suggests  that  the  four  battleships  now 
in  the  UB.  Reserve  Fleet  should  be 
put  to  use  in  the  present  time  frame: 
and  this  seems  logical  to  me  for  the 
reasons  he  suggests  in  the  following 
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article  from  the  Navy  Times  of  Janu- 
ary 21.  Oeneral  Hittle  served  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  com- 
manded the  Marine  detachment  on 
the  U.S.S.  Waahington  protecting  the 
Murmansk  convojrs  in  World  War  IL 

The  article  follows: 
Wi  Should  Banfo  Back  Battlxbrips 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  J.  D.  HitUe.  USMC  (Ret)) 

The  Persian  Oulf  crisis  has  forcefully 
demonstrated  the  dangers  of  the  decline  of 
U.S.  naval  power. 

Only  by  moving  major  fleet  units  from 
where  they  have  been,  and  are  needed, 
could  the  United  States  put  meaningful 
power  in  the  crisis  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
approaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Such  a  seapower  switch  ahould  bring 
home  another  strategic  lesson.  It's  this:  In 
the  face  of  continuing  and  relentless  Soviet 
aggreaslon,  UA  survival  shouldn't  have  to 
depend  on  an  ultimately  dlaastrous  "bulb- 
snatching"  seapower  strategy. 

One  fact  certainly  has  emerged  from  the 
growing  crisis.  The  United  States  must 
have,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  more 
major  combatant  ships.  There  is  a  need 
right  now  for  big.  tough,  fast,  long-range, 
heavily  armed,  and  veraatUe  men-of-war. 

Unfortunately,  deaign  and  construction  of 
such  a  type  of  ahip  is  at  best  a  matter  of 
several  years.  The  United  States  simply 
cant  afford  the  luxury  of  stKh  a  wait. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  United  States 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  such  ships  to  ta 
tnillt  They  are  here,  afloat,  and  available. 
What's  more,  they  are  paid  for. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  advantage  of  a 
huge  naval  and  national  asseC 

I  am,  as  you  may  already  suspect,  refer- 
ring to  tbe  four  lowa-dass  battleships  In  the 
Navy's  reserve  fleet.  At  present,  they  are 
mothballed,  silently  riding  tbe  tides  in  some 
Navy  yard  back-water  cbanneL 

These  are  not,  as  some  cynics  may  claim, 
rusting  remnants  of  a  bygone  day. 

Fkr  from  It  These  four  battleships— Iowa, 
New  Jersey.  Wisconsin  and  Missouri— still 
rate  among  the  toughest  ships  ever  built 

Here  are  a  few  of  their  basic  characteris- 
tics: 

Armament  Nine  18-lnch.  and  M  five-Inch 
guns.  Deck  space  for  missile  installation. 
Tonnage:  48.000  tons.  Speed:  33  knots. 
Length:  880  feet  Endurance:  Up  to  three 
months  at  sea.  depending,  of  course,  on  mis- 
sion and  crustng  speeds.  Comtat  survivabi- 
lity: As  good,  and  probably  tatter,  than  any 
of  our  Navy's  surface  combat  ships  today. 
Armor  16-inch  steel  talt  heavily  armored 
steel  decking.  Age:  35  or  more  years  old. 
Yet  their  condition  Is  not  measured  by  cal- 
endar age.  They  have  benefitted  from  a  re- 
markable preservation  program.  The  oper- 
ational service  of  these  ships  has  t>een  rela- 
tively brief.  Oonaequently,  In  terms  of  use- 
age,  they  are  much  younger  than  some  of 
the  ahlpa  that  are  the  comtatant  backbone 
of  the  Navy. 

The  New  Jersey,  for  Instance,  was  pulled 
out  of  mothballs,  reconditioned  and  put  into 
action  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Her  powerful  guns,  with  range  up  to 
about  30  miles  and  each  projectile  weighing 
a  ton.  gave  our  titapa  a  kind  of  Ore  support 
that  no  other  weapon  system  could  provide. 

She  was  on  the  firing  line,  efficiently 
doing  her  Job  as  recently  as  the  Vietnam 
war.  That'a  hardly  the  performance  of  an 
obaolete  weapon! 

Reconditioning  would  include  upgrading 
electronica.  and  perhapa.  Installation  of  mls- 
stlea 

The  proposal  of  Adm.  John  S.  McCain  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret),  for  Commander-in-Chief  Pacif- 
ic. deacrvM  reconaldcratlon.  His  concept  was 
to  remove  the  after  16-lnch  gun  turret  This 
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would  provide  a  large  deck  space,  which 
would  ta  used  by  embarked  helicopters.  It 
Is  estimated  that  such  a  modification  would 
provide  room  for  about  a  dozen.  Below-deck 
space  tarthlng  would  let  the  ship  embark  a 
lean  tattallon  of  Marines.  What  would  re- 
sult is  a  powerfully  armed,  heavily  armored, 
fast  long-range  ship  with  her  own  Marine 
landing  force  and  the  helicopters  and  land- 
ing craft  for  putting  it  ashore. 

What's  more,  such  a  ship  would  have  the 
kind  of  guns  that  landing  forces  need,  but 
which,  unfortimately,  are  increasingly  scare 
in  today's  Navy.  Thus,  the  "gun  gap"  would 
ta  significantly  narrowed. 

With  their  large  command  and  staff  space 
and  facilltlea.  they  could  well  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  as  flagships. 

These  four  battleships,  with  wisely  as- 
signed operating  areas,  could  ta  moved  as 
spedfk:  threats  occur,  or  tatter,  as  antici- 
pated. Such  powerful  and  versatUe  ahlpa 
would  fit  neatly  Into  the  concept  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force,  and  would  tath 
complement  and  augment  the  effectiveness 
of  the  RDF. 

As  to  their  propulsion  machinery,  it  cant 
ta  measured  by  ships'  age.  either.  A  high- 
ranking  naval  officer,  familiar  with  these 
battleships,  reportedly  recently  said.  "These 
propulsion  systems  are  among  the  best  the 
Navy  ever  built  They  are  good  for  at  least 
another  30  yean." 

While  not  an  Immediate  requirement  tbe 
present  l$-lnch  gun  range  of  about  30  miles 
could  ta  upgraded  and  grtetly  extended  by 
such  developments  as  the  rocket-assisted 
projectile. 

All  of  the  lowa-dass  virtues  add  up  to  the 
kind  of  ship,  when  reconditioned  and.  per- 
haps, modified.  Is  Just  what  our  thinly 
stretched  Navy  needs  to  put  our  nation's 
seapower  where  it  is  needed  in  distant  seas. 
It  is  the  kind  of  ship  that  would,  by  Its  very 
presence,  show  that  the  United  States 
means  to  protect  her  interests,  and  has  tbe 
means  of  doing  so. 

TlUs  ability  to  show  oar  power  Is  all  the 
more  Important  today  because  so  much  of 
our  power  «a  hidden.  Missiles  are  tucked 
away  underground.  Nuclear  suta  cruise  long 
and  deep.  Attack  carriers,  so  vitally  valua- 
ble, stay  well  out  to  sea.  and  out  of  sight 

The  visibility  of  otu-  nation's  power  must 
ta  made  manifest  again. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  one  of  these  huge, 
big-gunned  battleships  on  the  horiaon  wont 
easily  forget  the  sight  They  seem  to  cover 
tta  horiaon  itself. 

Putting  these  45.000-too  modified  tatUe- 
shlps  to  sea  would  not  ta  a  seapower  step 
toward  yesterday.  Rather.  R  would  ta  a 
keen  recognition  of  modem  naval  trends. 
There  are  persistent  rcporU  that  Russia  la 
taking  a  step  upward  in  siae  from  her  large 
Sverdlov  heavy  cruisers  and  has  under  con- 
struction a  M.0OO-t«»  battle  cruiser.  Thia. 
Incidentally.  Is  the  same  tonnage  as  the 
North  CaroUna  and  Washington  type  battle- 
ships of  World  War  II.  The  Iowa  class  Is 
longer,  but  has  the  same  basic  armament 
and  armor. 

In  view  of  her  reconditioning  for  Vietnam 
service,  the  New  Jersey  could  ta  put  to  sea 
In  a  relatively  short  time.  Cven  without  tbe 
after-turret  removal  and  below-deck  spacing 
for  Marines,  she  oould  perform  valuable 
service.  Serious  oooslderatioa  should,  there- 
fore, ta  given  to  reoommissloning  her  vtitu- 
ally  "as  te."  She  could  later  te  modtfled 
when  one  or  more  of  the  other  three  have 
bad  their  modiflcaUom  and  Joined  the  fleet 

In  summary.  "The  fighting  ships  we  need 
are  here.  now.  They  are  available.  They  are 
paid  for.  They  offer  a  historic  opporiunity— 
a  "quick-ftx"  and  a  powerful  one  for  our  tui- 
tion's under-strength  Nav}.« 
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HON.  LOUIS  J.  PAPAN-EASTER 
SEAL  SOCIETY  HUMANITARIAN 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  Bni  ROYER 

or  cALiPoaiiiA 

Hf  THI  HOt7SS  or  RSPMSKMTATIVIS 

Tuetday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  is  embarking  on  its 
S5th  year  of  dedicated  service  to  phys- 
ically disabled  persons  in  San  Mateo 
County.  Bach  year  the  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety presents  a  Humanitarian  Award 
to  an  outstanding  citizen  who  has 
given  unselfishly  of  his  or  her  time 
and  talent  toward  the  development  of 
opportunities  for  people  In  our  com- 
munity to  lead  productive  lives. 

On  the  evening  of  Pebniary  I.  1980. 
many  friends  and  constituents  wHl 
gather  to  honor  a  distinguished  public 
servant  and  member  of  the  California 
Legislature  who  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Eister  Seal  Society's  Humanitarian  of 
the  Year  Award— Assemblyman  Louis 
J.  Papan. 

Assemblyman  Papan  represents  the 
19th  assembly  district  which  is  includ- 
ed within  the  confines  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  We  have,  and  continue 
to  enjoy,  a  very  close  working  rolation- 
ship,  casting  partisan  politics  aside  on 
behalf  of  servioe  to  the  people  in  San 
Mateo  County. 

Assemblyman  Papan  has  had  a 
colorful  career  marked  by  many  nota- 
ble achievements.  He  graduated  from 
the  Academy  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  In  1955.  and  served  as 
an  agent  tmtU  1958.  He  then  opened 
his  own  successful  real  estate  and  In- 
surance brokerage  firm,  in  197U  Lou 
was  elected  to  the  Daly  City  Council, 
serving  as  both  councilman  and  vice 
mayor.  In  1972  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  r>eople  of  the  19th  assembly 
district  in  the  California  Legislature 
and  has  served  that  district  continu- 
ously to  the  present  day. 

It  wmUd  be  dlf flotilt  to  find  anyone 
who  would  disagree  that  Lou  Papan 
has  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  as- 
sembly. In  1975  he  served  as  speaker 
pro  ton,  and  In  1976  was  named  chalr> 
man  of  the  assembly  rules  committee. 
He  authored  legislation  which  guaran- 
teed the  right  of  parents  to  attend 
meetings  held  to  determine  a  child's 
eligibility  for  special  education  pro- 
grams. He  coauthored  legiiOatlon 
which  established  a  pilot  program  pro- 
viding diagnosis,  in  and  out-of-home 
care  servloes.  ooimseling  and  legal 
servloes  for  brain  damaged  adults,  and 
was  instrumental  in  securing  passage 
of  legislation  Insuring  a  continutim  of 
care  for  the  developmentally  disaMed. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  with  Assembly- 
nun  Papan  as  an  honorary  board 
member  of  the  Center  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Disabled  in  San 
Mateo  County. 

Louis  J.  Papan  is  certainly  a  most 
deserving  recipient  of  the  Easter  Seal 
Society's  Hunuuiltarian  of  the  Year 
Award.  I  am  very  proud  to  join  his 
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friends  and  associates,  his  wife  Irene 
and  children  John.  Olna.  and  Diane,  in 
honoring  this  sincere  and  dedicated 
public  servants 


OLYMPIC  BOYCOTT. 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 


Di  THI  HonsB  or  KxranorraTivn 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
first  day  of  the  2d  session  of  the  96th 
Congress.  I  have  introduced  a  House 
6oncurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  should 
transfer  the  site  of  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games  to  a  site  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  resolution  I  have 
Introduced  today  caUs  tm  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  to  postpone 
the  1980  summer  games  if  a  suitable 
altemaUve  site  ouUide  the  U3.SJI. 
cannot  be  found. 

The  resolution  further  states  that  if 
the  IOC  is  tmable  to  transfer  or  post- 
pone the  games,  then  it  would  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  its  Olympic 
team  from  oompetitlOD  and  tvgo  other 
nations  to  take  similar  acUon.  My  rea- 
olutkiD  also  urges  the  IOC  to  consider 
establishing  permanent  interaational 
Olympic  sites  in  order  to  avoid  the  po- 
Uttealintion  of  the  games  in  the 
future. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  our  Western  allies,  should 
let  the  Soviet  Union  know  in  no  uncer 
tain  terms  that  its  brutal  invasion  ol 
Afghanistan  cannot  be  tolerated.  The 
Preddent  has  already  takm  a  number 
of  actions  In  response  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion which  I  fully  support  Trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  hss  been  re- 
stricted in  some  of  the  most  tmpratant 
and  sensitive  areas  such  as  high  tech- 
nology items  and  grain.  Soviet  fliAUng 
rights  in  American  waters  have  been 
canceled,  and  various  diplomatic  and 
scientific  exchanges  have  been  cut. 
The  United  States  has  also  won  an  im- 
portant international  victory  in  the 
104-18  Genera]  Assembly  vote  con- 
demning the  Soviet  invasioit  It  has 
certainly  been  many  years  since  the 
United  States  has  won  such  an  over- 
whelming diplomatic  trtimiph  In  the 
United  NaUons. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  United 
States  Is  now  moving  toward  establish- 
ing a  strong  military  presettce  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Oulf  re- 
gions. I  believe  that  otu-  future  actions 
to  increase  our  military  capabilities  in 
those  troubled  regions  are  by  far  the 
most  important  long-term  responses  to 
this  recent  Soviet  aggression. 

However.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
President  should  also  unequivocally 
call  on  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  transfer  the  site  of  the 
1980  summer  Olympics  from  the  Sovi- 
et Union,  or  postpone  the  Olympics 
tmtil  the  Soviets  have  withdrawn  theit 
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invasion  forces  from  Afghanistan.  The 
administration  is  clearly  moving  to- 
ward this  position.  I  hope  that  the  in- 
troduction of  my  resolution  will  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  further  action. 

In  introducing  this  resolution  calling 
for  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics 
if  the  site  of  the  games  is  not  changed 
or  if  the  gaimes  are  not  postponed,  I 
had  to  weigh  the  possible  harm  such  a 
boycott  might  have  on  the  Olympics 
movement  against  our  Interests  in  de- 
priving the  Soviet  Union  of  the  inter- 
national prestige  and  legitimacy  which 
the  games  confer. 

I  have  listened  to  the  argviments  of 
those  who  maintain  that  a  boycott  of 
the  Olympics  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  would  unjustifiably  politicize 
the  Olympics  movement  and  punish 
American  athletes.  While  I  agree  that 
ideally  the  Olympics  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  politics,  unfortunately  this 
has  never  been  the  case  In  modem 
times.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready added  a  heavy  dose  of  politics  to 
the  1980  Slimmer  games.  It  has  been 
reliably  reported  that  children  In  Mos- 
cow are  being  sent  to  summer  camps 
outside  of  Moscow  for  the  duration  of 
the  games  in  order  not  to  be  "contami- 
nated" by  Western  ideas.  Moscow  chil- 
dren have  also  been  warned  not  to  ac- 
cept gum -or  candy  from  westerners  be- 
cause it  could  be  poisoned.  Mistrust 
and  political  propaganda  have  already 
been  sown  In  the  minds  of  young  chil- 
dren, yet  some  people  oppose  the  pollt- 
icizatlon  of  the  Olympic  games. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  practically 
every  Olympald  has  been  disrupted  by 
politics— from  the  1936  Berlin  games 
which  served  as  a  backdrop  to  Hitler's 
Nazi  Germany  to  the  brutal  murder  of 
11  Israeli  athletes  in  Munich  during 
the  1972  games.  In  1956,  three  Euro- 
pean nations  boycotted  the  Olympics 
to  protest  the  Soviet  crushing  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  and  three  other 
Arab  nations  stayed  away  from  the 
1956  games  In  protest  of  the  Anglo- 
French  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In 
every  Olympald  in  recent  memory  dis- 
putes over  who  represents  China  and 
the  participation  of  nations  with 
sports  ties  with  South  Africa  have  be- 
come points  of  contentions. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
far  too  late  to  prevent  the  politiciza- 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games.  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  hundreds  of 
young  American  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  so  much  time  and  effort 
to  training  for  the  games,  but  I  believe 
that  we  as  a  nation  must  put  our  glo- 
bal interests  above  the  Interests  of 
amateur  athletics. 

I  hope  that  future  Olympics  will  not 
be  politicized,  and  in  my  resolution  I 
urge  that  the  International  Olympic 
Conunlttee  give  serious  consideration 
to  establishing  permanent  internation- 
al Olympic  sites  for  both  the  summer 
and  winter  Olympic  games.  In  this 
manner,  we  should  be  able  to  avoid 
the  pollticization  of  future  Olympiads. 

However,  this  year  we  must  show 
our  firm  resolve  that  we  will  not  be  a 
party  to  the  legitimization  of  the  So- 
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Viet  regime  by  aiiending  the  summer 
games  in  Moscow.  This  is  not  simply  a 
symbolic  act,  it  Is  an  action  which  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  Soviets, 
especially  If  we  can  convince  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  other  nations  to  join 
us.  In  order  to  help  spur  our  allies  to 
join  us,  I  have  already  written  to  19 
members  of  the  European  Parliament 
who  are  due  to  arrive  In  Washington 
next  week  asking  them  to  join  me  In 
urging  our  respective  governments  to 
boycott  the  games.  When  Members  of 
Congress  meet  with  these  European 
legislators  next  week,  I  will  Introduce 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  Joint  effort  to 
boycott  the  Moscow  games.  I  believe  it 
is  equally  Important  for  the  United 
States  to  coordinate  our  actions  with 
our  Western  European  allies  on  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
level. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  House  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Thank  you. 

H.  Coif.  Res.  343 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Olympic  games. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  Afghanistan  by 
Invading  that  country: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan constitutes  a  violation  of  the  most  Im- 
portant principles  of  international  law  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  as  well  as  a 
gross  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  sovereign  nation: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  participated  in 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  previous  gov- 
ernment of  Afghanistan  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  previous  President  of  Afghani- 
stan: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  employed 
brute  military  force  to  counter  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Afghanistan  people: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Southwest  Asian  region 
and  to  the  world: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  condemned  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan: 

Whereas  the  Olympic  games  embody  the 
most  noble  principles  of  peaceful  competi- 
tion and  cooperation  between  states: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan violates  the  spirit  of  International  co- 
operation and  respect  for  national  Integrity 
upon  which  the  principles  of  the  Olympic 
games  are  based:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  fry  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress strongly  urges  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  transfer  the  1980 
Summer  Olympic  games  to  a  site  other  than 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  postpone  those 
games  until  the  Soviet  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  Afghanistan: 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  if  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee does  not  transfer  the  site  of  the  1980 
Summer  Olympic  games,  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  Its  Olympic  team  from 
competition  In  those  games: 

(3)  the  President  should  urge  other  na- 
tions to  support  the  transfer  of  the  1980 
Summer  Olympic  games  to  a  site  other  than 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and.  If  the  site  Is  not 
transferred,  withdraw  their  athletes  from 
competition:  and 

(3)  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
should  establish  permanent  sites  for  the 
Olympic  games.* 
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IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  particularly  appropriate  and  in- 
deed Ironic  In  light  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  that  we  remember 
today  is  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  For  It  was  in  1920,  after  only 
2  brief  years  in  which  the  Ukraine  had 
joined  the  nations  of  the  world  as  an 
Independent  state  that  the  brutal 
forces  of  commimism  crossed  her  bor- 
der and  placed  her  people  in  captivity. 

Today,  the  Ukrainian  people  make 
up  the  largest  non-Russian  national 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union,  comprising 
over  48  million  Individuals.  The  Ukrain- 
ian people  have  courageously  sought  to 
preserve  their  cultural  heritage  and  na- 
tional identity,  in  spite  of  the  concerted 
efforts  of  their  Communist  oppressors. 

In  our  coimtry,  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  has 
worked  over  the  years  to  Insure  that 
an  autonomous  Ukrainian  Identity  Is 
maintained  and  not  lost  to  the  indis- 
tinguishable society  that  is  the  hall- 
mark of  Soviet  dogma.  Ukrainian- 
Americans  have  sought  to  aid  their 
brethren  who  have  t)een  left  behind, 
by  forming  support  groups  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  those  who  believe  In  the 
Ideal  of  a  free  Ukraine.  They  have 
brought  aid  to  Individuals  to  escape 
the  oppression  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
provide  a  cultural  refuge  In  the  United 
States. 

Groups  such  as  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  deserve 
our  recognition  and  support  for  their 
noble  efforts  to  aid  their  enslaved 
countrymen  and  preserve  their  ances- 
tral heritage.  For  all  of  us  who  love 
and  enjoy  liberty.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
recognize  their  efforts  to  obtain  that 
most  cherished  of  goals— freedom.  It  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  on  a  January 
22d  In  the  not  too  distant  future  my 
colleagues  will  raise  to  celebrate  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  of  a  truly  free  Ukraine.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

or  CALirOMflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  ob- 
servance of  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence, I  would  like  to  join  In  the  world- 
wide tribute  to  the  strength,  fortitude, 
and  enduring  Idealism  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic  was  offl- 
oially  established  on  January  22,  1018. 
motivated  by  a  liberation  platform  of 
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democracy,  federalism,  and  social  re- 
form. A  revival  of  Ukrainian  r\ational- 
ism  and  a  cultural  rennlssance  in  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  political  domination 
and  cultural  "Russianlzation"  culmi- 
nated in  the  1918  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  unification  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people. 

Ukrainian  Independence  was  quickly 
squelched  by  Russian  aggression.  In 
1922,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  was  established  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  concession  to  Ukrainian 
nationalism.  Continuing  this  trend, 
Stalin's  drive  for  centralization  and  In- 
dustrialization In  the  1930's  cost  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  the  recognition  of 
the  ITkrainian  language  and  culture. 
From  this  time  forward,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  been  under  Soviet  control, 
but  they  have  never  surrendered  their 
heritage,  nor  desire  for  Independence 
and  cultural  expression. 

Today  we  salute  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Our  observance  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  recog- 
nizes the  International  responsibility 
to  restore  and  protect  human  rights 
and  the  right  of  seif-determlnatlon  by 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and  other 
captive  nations  of  the  world.* 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  RESTRAINT 
ACT 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  impose  con- 
trols over  Federal  credit  activities- 
Federal  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  My 
bill,  the  Federal  Credit  Restraint  Act 
of  1980,  consists  of  two  parts:  Part  I. 
to  Impose  an  annual  ceiling  on  Federal 
credit:  and  part  II,  to  make  way  for 
tighter  tests  and  controls  on  individual 
credit  programs. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  on 
the  need  for  credit  controls.  Prior  to 
the  recent  and  largest  ever  loan  guar- 
antee legislation  to  assist  Chrysler,  the 
White  House,  OMB,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, the  House  Banking  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Stabilization,  economist 
Alan  Greenspan,  and  our  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Bob  Oiaimo,  all  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  control  and  un- 
derstanding of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams. 

A  tightening  up  of  credit  programs  is 
Imperative  as  this  largely  unknown, 
but  mighty  sector  of  the  Government 
till  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  form  of  government  assistance. 
Outstanding  credit  may  climb  SO  per- 
cent next  year,  according  to  CBO.  and 
reach  a  level  of  almost  $400  bUUon. 
Despite  this  Increasing  activity.  Con- 
gress has  no  systematic  method  for  re- 
viewing total  credit  activity,  and  no 
way  of  knowing  how  effective  these 
programs  are,  or  how  they  are  affect- 
ing the  economy. 

CXXVI a  1— Part  1 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  astounded  last 
month  when  Congress  pushed  through 
a  $1.5  billion  Federal  loan  guarantee 
program  for  Chrysler.  How  many 
more  programs  like  this  where  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  full  risk 
of  default— will  quickly  become  law 
without  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
effects  on  our  economy?  I  hope  none. 
That  Is  why  I  have  introduced  this 
bill,  and  that  is  why  I  will  be  watching 
out  for  new  Initiatives  like  the  one  for 
Chrysler,  where  the  risk  is  not  pooled 
among  borrowers.  As  you  may  recall, 
on  December  13  when  we  were  debat- 
ing the  rule  for  the  Chrysler  bill,  I  de- 
scribed the  difference  among  the 
three  types  of  loan  guarantees,  and 
how  the  newest  kind  of  loan  guaran- 
tees to  larje.  single  borrowers— like 
Chrysler— is  the  riskiest  as  experi- 
enced a  thousandfold  Increase  since 
I960. 

Imagine  the  multiblllion-doUar  eco- 
nomic havoc  in  say  1990,  if  the 
Chrysler  loan  program  defaulted 
along  with  a  couple  of  other  major 
programs.  Yet,  I  am  told  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  idea  at  this 
moment  how  many  programs  are  in 
default,  or  how  many  are  nearing  de- 
fault.-If  the  present  pace  of  growth  In 
this  off-budget  credit  sector  keeps  up 
without  proper  control,  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy could  be  severely  hampered. 

Unlike  direct  Federal  loans,  loan 
guarantees  are  off-budget.  It  is  only 
until  one  defaults  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  "pay  ap,"  that  it  is  recog- 
nised in  budget  outlays.  Since  Federal 
loan  guarantees  skirt  the  budget  proc- 
ess, they  are  a  less  painful  form  of 
Federal  assistance.  Consequently,  they 
have  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  Federal  Government's 
reckless  deficit  spending  within  the 
budget  process  is  an  atrocity.  However, 
the  off-budget  approach  for  credit  is 
an  even  more  Insidious  time  bomb  that 
needs  review,  control  and  proper  appli- 
cation. 

As  I  have  Indicated.  OMB  is  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  For  the 
first.time,  this  year,  OMB  is  Including 
reconunended  ceilings  for  credit  pro- 
grams In  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage. This  is  a  clear  signal  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  the  bur- 
den now  lies  with  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  first  part  of  my  bill  Incorporates 
Federal  credit  activities  Into  the  con- 
gressional budget  process,  requiring 
Congress  to  set  targets  and  ceilings  for 
the  gross  amount  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  make  or  enter  into 
during  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  fis- 
cal year  1981. 

My  biU  will  piggyback  Federal 
credit  targets  and  ceilings  required  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
which  establishes  first  and  second  con- 
current budget  resolutions.  Further, 
this  legislation  would  check  back  door 
spencHng  by  subjecting  all  Federal 
credit  programs  to  the  annual  appro- 
priations process. 
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The  second  portion  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Restraint  Act  of  1980  would 
amend  the  House  Rules  to  give  the 
House  Banking  Committee  an  oppor- 
timity  to  establish  controls  on  individ- 
ual credit  programs.  A  recent  study  on 
Federal  credit  by  Peat.  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  confirmed  that  pres- 
ent Inconsistencies  in  Federal  loan  and 
loan  guarantee  programs  create  uncer- 
tainty in  the  extent  of  potential  or  ac- 
tual U.S.  llabUIty. 

This  is  caused  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, including  a  variance  among  agen- 
cies on  deflnities  of  credit  terms.  For 
example,  one  agency  might  consider  a 
loan  in  default  If  it  Is  one  week  past 
due,  whereas  it  may  be  months  before 
other  agencies  know  that  a  loan  is  no 
longer  in  current  repayment  status. 

My  bill  would  give  the  Banking 
Committee  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  authorization  bills  containing 
credit  programs.  Tighter  controls  like 
credit  tests,  default  reserves,  and 
greater  Incentives  for  private  lending 
could  reduce  Government  liability.  A 
greater  uniformity  and  a  tightening  of 
tests  over  the  multitude  of  credit  pro- 
grams Is  needed  to  develop  prudent 
lending  policies. 

t>assage  of  this  legislation  could  put 
the  credit  cart  where  it  rightly  be- 
longs—behind the  horse.  There  simply 
must  be  a  systematic  review  of  Federal 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  before  this 
form  of  Federal  assistance  expands 
further. 

Your  support  for  this  legislation  is 
essential.  For  your  Information.  I  am 
submitting    a    section-by-section    de- 
scription of  my  bilL' 
The  Federal  Credit  RtsTRAiMT  Act  or  1980 

Title  I  ptggybacka  prorisions  for  setting 
targets  and  ceilings  for  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans  establishing  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond concurrent  budget  resolutions  required 
by  the  Congressional  Budgcit  Act  of  1974. 

Section  101  amends  sections  301(a)  and 
301(c)  to  include  direct  and  guaranteed 
loans  into  the  budget  targets  required  in  the 
jTint  concurrent  resolution.  It  also  requires 
that  the  standing  commltteea  include  in 
their  reports  to  the  Budget  Committee  their 
views  and  estlmatea  on  credit  programs,  as 
weU  u  direct  expenditures.  This  section  also 
requires  the  Banldng  Committees  to  include 
their  recommendation  for  overa"  credit 
levels. 

Section  108  requires  a  joint  explanatory 
statement  aooompanylng  a  conference  re- 
port to  include  targets  for  credits  levels,  as 
are  required  for  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. It  also  requires  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  subdivide  their  allocations 
among  their  subcommittees,  as  they  pres- 
ently subdivide  their  allocations  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

Section  101  amends  section  807  to  add  to 
the  summary  report  a  oomparison  of  the 
Committee's  recommeiMlatioos  on  gross  ob- 
ligations oa  direct  loans  and  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loan  principal  to  the 
levels  set  forth  in  the  concurrent  budget 
resolution. 

Section  104  expands  CBO  budget  score- 
keeping  responsibilities  (an  up-to-date  tabu- 
lation of  limitations  on  gross  lendlnc  and 
new  oommltments  compared  with  targets  In 
the  budget  resolutkns). 

Section  105  requires  that  action  on  bOls 
coDtsininc  credit  limitations  take  place  not 
later  than  7  days  after  Labor  Day,  as  is  re- 
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quired  of  all  billa  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority. 

Section  106  requires  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  report  in  a  second  resolution  any  revi- 
sions to  the  budget  expenditure  aggregates 
in  the  first  resolution,  and  make  necessary 
revisions  in  limits  on  direct  loans  and  new 
commitments  for  guaranteed  loan  principal. 

Section  107  states  that  legislation  that 
breaches  the  ceiling  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  as  al'e  outlays  now. 

Section  111  sets  up  a  two-stage  process  for 
loan  guarantee  authority.  Requires  that  au- 
thorizations for  guarantee  authority  shall 
be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year,  only  as  ap- 
proved in  advance  in  appropriation  acts. 

Section  112  amends  section  402  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  to  make  the  May 
15th  deadline  for  reporting  authorizing 
bills,  effective  also  for  bills  authorizing  loan 
guarantees. 

Section  121  Adds  to  the  Declaration  of 
Purposea.section  of  the  Budget  Act,  a  defini- 
tion of  direct  loans,  and  declares  the  pur- 
pose is  to  control  direct  lending  and  loan 
guarantees. 

Title  II.  Amends  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921  to  require  necessary  data  on 
federal  credit  programs  from  the  President. 

Title  III.  Amends  the  House  Rules  to  give 
the  Banking  Committees  Jurisdiction  over 
direct  loans,  loan  insurance,  and  loan  guar- 
antees from  or  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  another  Federal  entity. 

Title  IV.  EsUblUhes  October  1.  1080  as 
the  effective  date  for  titles  I  and  II.  Title  III 
would  become  effective  on  January  3, 1981.# 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOUXiD 
BOYCOTT  THE  OLYMPICS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

III  THE  HOUSK  or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22. 1980 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution 
today  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  United  States  should 
boycott  the  summer  Olympic  games  at 
Moscow. 

I  fully  support  any  move  by  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  (IOC) 
to  move  the  games  from  Moscow.  How- 
ever, every  statement  made  by  offi- 
cials of  the  IOC  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  games  wlU  go  on  as  scheduled  as- 
suming the  Afghanistan  situation  does 
not  grow  worse.  Lord  Killanln.  presi- 
dent of  the  IOC,  has  stated  that  "It  is 
Moscow  or  nothing." 

We  should  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  games  will  not  be  moved.  Any  ac- 
tion that  stops  short  at  that  point  is 
an  empty  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress.  President  Carter  has  called 
for  a  boycott,  by  the  United  States 
acting  alone  or  in  concert  with  other 
nations.  This  is  the  correct  action  to 
take.  The  Soviet  Union  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interpret  the  Olympic  games 
in  Moscow  as  some  sort  of  acceptance 
of  the  Afghanistan  invasion. 

The  greatest  disappointment  in  sup- 
porting this  action /will  be  upon  the 
athletes  who  would  have  represented 
the  United  States.  We  share  only  a 
small  part  of  that  disappointment  by 
not  being  able  to  watch  them  compete. 
It  is  a  tremendous  sacrifice  that  we 
are  asking  these  athletes  to  make. 
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However,  it  is  this  sacrifice  that  will 
lend  weight  to  the  U.S.  action.  An 
Olympics  where  the  United  States 
does  not  compete,  is  no  Olympics  at 
aU. 

In  1936,  we  were  confronted  with  an 
Olympics  hosted  by  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime. As  the  Washington  Post  of 
today  reports— 

The  games  led  Hitler  to  assume  he  had  ac- 
ceptance in  Europe  for  what  he  had  done 
four  months  earlier  (invading  the  Rhine- 
land).  It  led  him  to  take  the  next  bite. 

I  believe  that  we  are  confronted 
today  with  the  same  mentality.  We 
need  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  we  did  not  to  Nsizl  Germany, 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  abuses  of  an- 
other nation's  sovereignty.  More  than 
in  1936,  strong  actions  by  the  United 
States  are  necessary,  as  the  only  na- 
tion with  the  strength  to  impress  the 
Soviet  Union  and  as  the  leader  in  the 
free  world. 

The  President  has  already  taken  a 
number  of  actions,  such  as  the  grain 
embargo  that  will  have  an  effect  on 
the  Soviet  lifestyle.  A  boycott  of  the 
Oljrmplcs  will  have  an  even  greater  ef- 
fect on  the  Soviet  government.  The 
time  and  money  that  they  have  invest- 
ed in  this  effort  is  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance the  Russians  have  attached 
to  the  Moscow  Olympics.  In  their  at- 
tempts to  win  approval  for  the  Com- 
mimlst  way  of  governing,  the  Olym- 
pics has  become  the  centerpiece.  The 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  other  policies  of  the  So- 
viet leadership.  This  is  the  link  be- 
tween the  Olympics  and  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion. 

I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  this 
resolution.* 


THE  GINSBURO  NOMINATION; 
POUTICIZINO  THE  COURT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATrVES 

Tuesday.  January'22, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
newspapers  reported  in  December  1979 
on  President  Carter's  choice  of 
Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  as  a  nominee  to 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Professor  Ginsburg  is  a  professor  of 
law  at  Columbia  University  and,  if 
confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  would 
sit  on  a  court  many  legal  scholars  re- 
gard as  the  Nation's  second  highest 
court. 

Although  recognized  as  a  scholar  in 
the  field  of  law,  this  nomination 
brings  up  certain  difficulties  for  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ent directions  of  oiu-  Federal  court, 
particularly  with  the  Importance  of  Ju- 
dicial temperament  and  Judicial  re- 
straint. 

Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  has  concen- 
trated her  work  in  the  fields  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  civil  procedure  and 
has  become  known  for  drafting  many 
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arguments  which  have  been  used  in 
major  constitutional  law  cases  con- 
cerning allegations  of  sexual  dlscrinii- 
nation. 

We  need  to  make  an  important  dis- 
tinction. We  may  have  an  expert  on 
sex  discrimination  who  Is  impartial  or 
we  may  have  an  expert  on  sex  discrim- 
ination cases  who  is  an  advocate  of 
change  in  our  sex  discrimination  laws 
based  on  militant  feminist  interpreta- 
tions. We  can  always  use  the  former 
on  our  courts;  we  need  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  latter  tjrpe  of  expert  when 
proposed  for  a  seat  on  oiu*  Federal 
courts.  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  clearly 
fits  into  the  latter  category. 

The  feminist  approach  to  sex  dis- 
crimination laws  is  a  strident  ap- 
proach. While  seeking  to  remove  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex,  the  ap- 
proach is  often  eliminating  all  types  of 
legislative  and  social  restrictions 
which  might  recognize  certain  legiti- 
mate distinctions  which  may  exist. 
This  approach  goes  to  two  extremes: 
First,  a  blanket  approach  to  law  which 
seeks  to  guarantee  any  benefit  an  indi- 
vidual male  may  get  as  one  which 
automatically  should  be  guaranteed  to 
any  woman  despite  other  consider? 
atlons,  and  second,  an  attempt  to  re- 
move certain  distinctions  in  the  law 
which  may  protect  women  in  the  law. 
Certain  distinctions  which  have  been 
placed  in  our  laws  may  be  considered 
discrimination  by  some  but  may  be 
considered  necessary  by  others,  to  ac- 
complish certain  pwposes  such  as  pre- 
serving the  family,  protecting  young 
children,  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  Ginsburg's  activities  and  writ- 
ings definitely  put  her  in  the  camp 
which  seeks  a  complete  sweep  of  laws 
from  the  books  in  tlie  name  of  tht 
feminist  cause.  She  was  a  foundinr  di- 
rector of  the  women's  rights  project 
When  she  took  a  Job  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  she  took  it  oh  condition  that 
she  could  share  her  time  with  the 
women's  rights  project.  Her  writings 
in  scholarly  Journals  and  other  publi- 
cations have  indicated  a  strong  identi- 
fication with  a  specific  movement  and 
its  interpretation  of  our  laws.  She  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  ratification  of  i)\t 
equal  rights  amendment  and  has  writ- 
ten how  the  ERA  will  create  major  in* 
novation*  in  the  legal  field.  In  fact,  Ju- 
dith L.  Uchtman,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Legal  Defense 
Fund  in  Washington,  described  Mrs. 
Ginsburg  as  "the  intellectual  mentor 
of  many  of  the  feminist  lawyers  in  this 
country"  and  Eleanor  Smeal,  national 
president  of  the  National  Organization 
of  Women,  highly  praised  the  selec- 
tion. Those  individuals  who  believe 
the  equal  rights  amendment  will  re- 
solve all  problems  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion believe  that  with  Mrs.  Ginsburg's 
confirmation  to  the  U.S.  circuit  court 
of  appeals  they  will  have  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  their  partial  and  particular 
vlewpont  on  a  high  Federal  court. 

Mrs.  Ginsburg  has  revealed  a  talent 
to  use  some  luiique  Judicial  reasoning 
to  come  to  conclusions  favorable  to 
her   viewpoint,    always    pushing   the 
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goals  of  the  feminist  movement.  One 
of  the  major  controversies  in  constitu- 
tional law  will  be  the  constitutionality 
of  the  extension  of  the  deadline  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  Her 
views  are  firm  on  this  matter  since  she 
testified  that  courts  could  not  review  a 
congressional  decision  to  extend  the 
ratification  period  by  a  majority  vote. 
Was  this  opinion  dictated  by  sound 
law  or  by  commitment  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  equal  rights  amendment? 

In  addlMon,  this  law  professor  ap- 
pears to  see  all  cases  somehow  related 
to  gender  distinction.  In  an  article  she 
wrote  for  the  Women's  Rights  Law 
Report,  she  viewed  legal  issues  relat- 
ing to  a  single  question,  namely  the 
roles  women  are  to  play  in  society.  She 
went  on  to  note  that  this  includes  not 
just  sex  discrimation  cases  but  also 
those  cases  relating  to  contraception, 
abortion,  and  illegitimacy.  She  has 
read  sexual  discrimination  interpreta- 
tions Into  the  Bakke  case  and  sees  af- 
firmative action  cases  tied  to  the  sex 
discrimination  cases.  There  Is  a  dis- 
tinction between  being  an  expert  in 
the  area  and  having  a  fetish  which 
dominates  one's  viewpoint  on  almost 
every  aspect  of  the  law. 

Questions  have  been  raised  on  other 
nominees  to  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals concerning  their  past  record  of 
political  advocacy.  We  now  have  an- 
other nominee  who  has  been  a  vocal 
advocate  of  one  particular  viewpoint 
of  the  law  which  follows  the  line  fol- 
lowed by  the  so-called  feminist  move- 
ment. Can  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  ap- 
proach cases  involving  sex  discrimina- 
tion, abortion,  contraception,  and  so 
forth,  with  an  impartial  view  or  will 
she  continue  to  see  her  role  as  she  has 
in  the  past  as  being  one  to  advance  a 
certain  political  and  ideological  con- 
cept? This  very  idea  of  putting  mili- 
tant advocates  of  one  particular  view- 
point on  this  high  bench  goes  against 
the  very  idea  of  having  Judges  who 
can  rule  impartially  on  issues  coming 
before  the  court. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  a  court 
interpreting  the  law  and  not  present- 
ing an  individual  judge's  own  opinion 
of  what  desirable  social  policy  should 
be  now  and  in  future  years. 

The  nomination  of  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsburg  raises  serious  questions  on 
her  impartiality  and  on  what  we  will 
be  doing  to  the  second  highest  Federal 
court  In  our  Nation.* 


THE  NEW  DECADE:  A  RENEWED 
CHALLENGE  IN  THE  LONG 
STRUGGLE  FOR  HUMAN 

RIGHTS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOCSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  Massachusetts  (Mr.  DRiifAM)  for 
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arranging  this  special  order.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Join  In  this  outpouring  of  con- 
gressional support  for  the  cause  of  So- 
viet Jewry. 

Particularly  it  is  an  honor,  and  a 
privilege  to  send  a  birthday  greetlhg 
to  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  within  the  Soviet  Union,  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  That  Anatoloy 
Shcharansky  spent  his  32d  birthday 
on  January  20  In  a  Soviet  prison  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  his  loved  ones,  and 
reportedly  in  ill  health,  is  a  tragic 
milestone  in  the  long  struggle  for 
human  rights.  May  his  33d  birthday 
find  Anatoly  Shcharansky  enjoying 
the  fresh  air  of  freedom. 

I  hope  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  will  Join  me  In  a  renewed 
demand  to  the  Soviet  leaders  who 
have  so  cruelly  persecuted  this  Inno- 
cent man  to  free  Shcharansky  at  once. 
His  Imprisonment  Is  a  shameful  viola- 
tion of  th£  human  rights  guarantees 
In  the  Helslnid  Accords  agreed  to  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1975. 

It  Is  a  tragic  fact,  however,  that  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky's  unhappy  fate  Is 
duplicated  by  the  thousands  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  have  intervened  personal- 
ly with  Soviet  officials  In  behalf  of 
scores  of  unfortunate  Soviet  citizens 
who  are  being  persecuted,  harassed. 
Imprisoned  and  separated  from  their 
families  In  other  countries  simply  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  practice  their 
own  religion  In  a  country  of  their  own 
choice. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been 
some  slight  indication  that  the  cruel 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  may  be  relax- 
ing their  tactics  of  oppression.  Last 
April,  for  example,  the  Soviets  freed 
my  fourth  district's  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science, Hlllel  Butman,  after  jrears  of 
imprisonment.  Several  other  Soviet 
Jews  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  with 
him  for  their  efforts  to  win  freedom 
and  Join  their  families  in  Israel  were 
set  free  also.  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  HiUel  Butman  has 
been  reunited  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  in  Israel.  He  sent  me  a  most 
moving  message  of  gratitude  from  his 
new  home  In  Israel,  along  with  a  re- 
quest that  those  lii  the  Western  world 
working  for  the  catise  of  Soviet  Jewry 
continue  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  still  denied 
the  freedom  they  seek. 

I  hope  that  the  happy  life  in  Israel 
now  being  enjoyed  by  Hlllel  Butman 
and  his  family  gives  us  all  renewed  in- 
spiration to  Increase  our  efforts  to  free 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  his  fellow 
sufferers  In  the  Soviet  Union.  As  we 
begin  this  new  decade,  I  am  certain 
that  the  pleas  for  hmnan  rights  ex- 
pressed here  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  help  in^ 
achieving  that  goal.  The  pressure  of 
world  public  opinion  caji  be  brought,  to 
bear  upon  the  Soviet  leaders. 

Let  our  call  for  freedom  for  Soviet 
Jews  sent  forth  from  these  proceed- 
ings today  command  attention  in  the 
halls  of  the  Kremlin.* 
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DWI-WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  question  is  asked  on  DWI— who 
is  responsible?  Seagrams  shows  strong 
civic  leadership  In  their  advertisement 
I  read  In  the  New  York  Times.  Sea- 
gram Distillers  Co.  advised  that  hosts, 
friends,  and  passengers  should  stop 
anyone  from  driving  who  has  been 
drinking  too  much. 

We  all  know  the  dangers  of  DWI— 
driving  while  Intoxicated.  Too  many 
good  people  sit  Idly  by  and  say  noth- 
ing. Down  home  I  have  been  proud  to 
hear  our  leading  beer  and  whisky  dis- 
tributors take  the  lead  In  encouraging 
everyone  to  remove  the  DWI  from  be- 
hind the  automobile  wheel. 

Here  is  the  good  advice  of  Seagrams: 

WEXS  You  AM  ACCCSSORT  TO  THIS  Crimk? 

Were  you  the  host  who  let  him  have  too 
much  to  drink,  knowing  he  was  going  to 
drive? 

Were  you  the  friend  who  said  nothing  be- 
cause you  didn't  want  to  offend  him? 

Were  you  the  passenger  vho  let  him  get 
behind  the  wheel? 

When  he  got' in  his  car  and  turned  the 
key,  he  became  a  menace  to  himself  and 
everyone  else  on  the  road. 

He  was  committing  a  crime. 

And  by  doing  nothing  to  stop  him.  you  be- 
came an  accessory. 

This  Is  one  crime  we  can  all  help  stop.  By 
refusing  to  be  accessory  to  it.  By  convincing 
anyone  who's  had  too  much  he  shouldn't  be 
driving. 

And  if  we  can  do  that,  we  can  save  a  lot  of 
lives.* 


ALEX  O.  SPANOS:  "STCXJK- 
TONIAN  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALirORHlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  Individual  whose  efforts 
are  appreciated  throughout  the  south- 
em  United  States  his  been  selected  to 
receive  the  "Stocktonlan  of  the  Year" 
award  bestowed  by  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Board  of  Realtors.  As  a  long- 
time admlrec  of  this  clvlc-mlnded  indi- 
vidual, I  am  delighted  to  pay  tribute  to 
Alex  O.  Spanos,  of  Stockton.  Calif. 

Alex  Spanos  is  indeed  a  self-made 
man  and,  having  secured  that  goal,  he 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  improving  the 
lot  of  others.  In  short,  he  is  a  philan- 
thropist In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  hfts  enhanced  the  lives  and 
outlooks  of  his  fellow  man  through 
coimtiess  years  of  service  and  gener- 
ous contribution  to  the  Stockton  com- 
munity. 

Medicine,  education,  and  recreation 
are  but  a  few  areas  of  endeavor  to 
have  benefited  from  Spanos'  philan- 
thropic outlook.  The  Dameron  Hospi- 
tal Bum  Center,  the  Children's  Hospi- 
tal of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Elsen- 
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bower  Medical  Center  in  Palm  Desert 
have  all  been  improved  and  endowed 
through  Mr.  Spanos'  generosity.  His 
contributions  to  the  IJniversity  of  the 
Pacific  are  many  and  varied,  touching 
athletic:  interests  as  well  as  education. 
He  built  the  Pacific  Club  atop  the 
football  stadium  and  donated  it  to  the 
university.  In  appreciation  for  his  nu- 
merous gifts  to  the  university,  a  new 
events  center  now  under  construction 
has  been  named  in  Mr.  Spanos'  honor. 

Recreational  programs  throughout 
the  city  of  Stockton  have  gained  great- 
ly due  to  Mr.  Spanos'  interest  and  sup- 
port. He  established  the  necessary 
fijnding  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
tirade  basketball  league,  which  is  now 
>eif-supporting.  Additionally,  his 
equipment  donations  made  possible  a 
?irls'  gymnastic  program  in  local 
iichools.  the  only  program  of  its  kind 
'  1  the  area. 

Previous  honors  and  awards  be- 
stowed upon  Alex  Spanos  attest  to  the 
extent  of  his  civic  involvement.  Ir 
1972,  he  was  recognized  by  the  park , 
and  recreation  department  for  "ou  ,- 
standing  service  for  an  extended  peii- 
od  of  time."  He  has  also  received  the 
Golden  Key  Award  from  the  Stockton 
Teachers'  Association  In  recognition  of 
outstanding  achievement  by  a  gradu- 
ate of  local  schools. 

Mr.  Spanos  is  an  example  worth 
emulating,  and  he  stands  ai  living 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  He  proves  the  theory  that 
opportunity  is  limited  only  by  ambi- 
tion and  ability,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements  are  worthy  of 
recognition  in  and  of  themselves.  How- 
ever, Alex  Spanos  has  never  been  con- 
tent to  achieve— to  him,  success  is 
measured  by  sharing.  Perhaps  the 
statement  made  by  his  mother  says  it 
all:  "Alex  has  always  had  a  heart  as 
big  as  his  ideas."  His  ideas  have 
worked  for  him,  and  his  heart  has 
made  sure  that  they  also  work  for  oth- 
ers. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Alex 
Spanos.  and  In  offering  every  best 
wish  for  continued  success  to  him 
today.* 


THE  OLYMPICS  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL POUTICS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OPMAKYIAND 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIJTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  well- 
meaning  people  believe  that  the  qua- 
drennial sports  extravaganza,  the 
Olympics,  can  be  divorced  from  the 
hard  realities  of  International  politics. 
They  argue  that  Americans  and  other 
athletes  from  the  free  world  should 
have  no  qualms  about  participating  in 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  in 
Moscow. 

If  the  free  world  fails  to  show  its 
commitment  in  many  ways  at  this 
critical  stage,  the  result  could  be  war 
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in  which  our  young  athletes  would  be 
on  the  battlefields. 

I  hope  our  young  athletes  under- 
stand this:  Peace  cannot  exist  in  a 
world  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
lieves there  is  no  price  to  pay  for  ag- 
gression. An  Olympic  boycott  by  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  is  one  of 
many  steps  the  free  world  should  be 
taking  to  demonstrate  our  resolve  to 
resist  aggression. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
Olympics  represent  peaceful  competi- 
tion and  fair  play,  and  it  would  be  an 
act  of  incredible  hypocrisy  for  Ameri- 
cans who  support  those  ideals  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  scheduled  Moscow 
games. 

A  mighty  Soviet  invasion  force  has 
invaded  Afghanistan  and  is  ruthlessly 
cniGhing  resistance  in  a  campaign  of 
r  vtermlnation  against  rebel  freedom 

ghters.  Villagers  and  farmers  using 
<rlmitive  weapons  are  struggling  to  de- 
fend their  t)eloved  land  and  religion 
igainst  modem  Soviet  armies  and 
weapons. 

In  Mgscow,  the  Soviet  rulers  who  or- 
dered this  hideous  aggression  against 
a  small  neighbor  are  preparing  to 
stage  the  Olympic  games,  and  we 
should  note  that  these  preparations 
Liclude  violence  against  their  own  citi- 
zens. Hundreds  of  Soviet  citizens  con- 
sidered politically  unreliable  have 
been  deported  from  Moscow,  at  least 
some  to  forced  labor  camps  and  luna- 
tic asylums. 

The  totalitarian  Sloviet  regime  hopes 
to  give  foreign  visitors  to  the  Olympics 
an  impression  of  a  contented  popula- 
tion devoted  to  its  masters  in  the 
Kremlin.  The  parades  and  music  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Olympics  in  Moscow 
will  distract  the  world  from  the  reality 
of  the  Soviet  slave  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  free  world  should 
realize  that  participation  in  the  Mos- 
cow games  would  provide  the  Soviet 
regime  with  a  legitimacy  it  does  not 
deserve.  We  should  not  be  sending  our 
young  men  and  women  to  the  Moscow 
games  while  Soviet  armies  murder  a 
neighboring  state  and  while  the  KGB 
imposes  cruel  exile  on  Soviet  citizens 
to  sanitize  Moscow  for  the  Olympics. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
oppression  in  Moscow  demonstrate  the 
true  character  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
which  has  not  changed  its  character 
since  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power  60 
years  ago. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  no 
surprise  to  those  of  us  who  know 
something  of  Soviet  history.  Ideology, 
and  deeds.  Think  about  the  Gulag 
Archipelago.  Recall  the  fate  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Consider 
the  Soviet  domination  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Czechosolvakia.  Consider  So- 
viet-backed Vietnam  and  its  war  of 
conquest  in  Southeast  Asia.  Observe 
the  Soviet-armed  Cuban  divisions  in 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia  and 
South  Yemen.  Note  the  Soviet-armed 
terrorist  activities  in  the  Mideast. 

Too  often,  we  have  seen  American 
foreign  policy  trying  to  pretend  that 
this  reality  did  not  exist.  We  have  seen 
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American  foreign  policy  attempt  to 
substitute  trade,  treaties,  and  cultural 
relations  for  the  American  military 
strength  necessary  to  deter  aggression. 

Some  of  us  have  consistently  de- 
manded an  American  policy  of 
strength  and  realism,  recognizing  the 
Soviet  goal  of  world  domination  under 
the  Communist  banner,  but  we  have 
been  a  minority  in  recent  years. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
which  threatens  the  oil-rich  Persian 
Gulf  region  on  which  the  economy  of 
the  free  world  depends,  has  awakened 
President  Carter. 

I  support  his  new  commitment  to  re- 
building American  military  strength, 
his  embargo  against  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  his  ban  on  sales  of  high 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Such 
steps  should  have  been  taken  years 
ago.  We  should  stop  all  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

American  citizens  will  be  paying  a 
price  for  cutting  our  export  market 
and  rebuilding  our  military  strength, 
but  it  is  a  price  most  of  us  are  willing 
to  pay  in  response  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. I  cannot  believe  the  American 
sports  community  is  unwilling  to  make 
some  small  sacrifice  by  boycotting  the 
Moscow  Olympics.* 


THE  EDITORIAL  PROCESS 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  much-heated  debate  re- 
cently regarding  the  constitutional 
protections  afforded  to  our  Nation's 
working  press.  To  what  extent  does 
the  Constitution  protect  reporters  and 
editors  in  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  news?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  there  instances  in  which 
these  protections  should  be  waived  to 
protect  the  well-established  rights  of 
other  Individuals? 

Over  the  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  attempted  to  define  the  delicate 
balance  between  the  press'  right  to 
gather  and  disseminate  the  news  and 
the  right  of  citizens  to  protect  their 
reputations.  Much  Of  this  debate  has 
focused  on  cases  involving  the  news 
coverage  of  public  officials. 

In  1964.  in  the  landmark  New  York 
Times  against  Sullivan  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  public  offi- 
cials must  prove  actual  malice— that  is, 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth  or  fal- 
sity on  the  part  of  the  press— in  order 
to  prevail  in  an  action  for  defamation. 

And  Just  recently,  the  press  protec- 
tions debate  has  focused  on  the  imple- 
mentation and  consequences  of  the 
New  York  Times  against  Sullivan 
ruling. 

In  a  decision  that  sent  shock  waves 
throughout  the  news  media,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  earlier  this  year 
that  the  "state  of  mind"  of  reporters 
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aind  editors  could  legally  be  probed  by 
a  plaintiff  during  pretrial  discovery. 

The  case— Herbert  against  Lando— 
marked  the  Supreme  Court's  first  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  conflicting  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  cases  involving 
public  figures  and  the  news  media. 

This  case  involved  a  suit  filed  by  An- 
thony Herbert,  a  former  Army  officer 
and  acknowledged  public  figure  who 
received  widespread  media  attention 
in  the  early  1970's  for  his  charges  that 
superiors  had  covered  up  reports  of 
atrocities  and  war  crimes  In  Vietnam. 
Claiming  that  he  was  libeled  by  the 
1973  CBS  "Sixty  Minutes"  program 
"The  Selling  of  Colonel  Herbert."  he 
sued  reporter  Mike  Wallace  and  pro- 
ducer Barry  Lando  for  $44  million  in 
damages. 

During  the  discovery  process,  when 
Herbert  was  attempting  to  prove 
actual  malice.  Herbert's  lawyers  ques- 
tioned Lando  as  to  his  frame  of  mind 
when  he  produced  the  program.  Lando 
refused  to  answer  these  questions, 
claiming  constitutional  privilege. 

In  a  6-to-3  decision  in  favor  of  Her- 
bert, the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no 
constitutional  privilege  exists  to  grant 
a  working  Journalist  protection  from 
discovery  into  his  or  her  mental  proc- 
esses if  such  discovery  would  lesid  to 
relevant  evidence.  The  Court  further- 
more concluded  that  information  re- 
garding a  Journalist's  state  of  mind 
was  relevant  under  the  New  York 
Times  standard. 

Yet  Justice  William  Brennan,  In  a 
dissenting  opinion,  expressed  concern 
over  the  decision  and  its  implications 
for  the  editorial  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. "In  the  area  of  libel."  Justice 
Brennan  stated,  "the  balance  struck 
by  the  New  ifork  Times  between  the 
values  of  the  first  amendment  and  so- 
ciety's interest  In  preventing  and  re- 
dressing attacks  upon  reputation  must 
be  preserved.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished if  the  privilege  functions  to 
shield  the  editorial  process  from  gen- 
eral claims  of  damaged  reputation." 

Indeed,  as  Justice  Brennan  so  clearly 
noted,  the  working  press  must  be  af- 
forded legal  protection  from  those 
plaintiffs  who  are  unable  to  even 
prove  defamatory  falsehood  during 
the  discovery  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation that  seelcs  to  remedy  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  raised  by  Justice  Bren- 
nan and  the  working  press.  As  Herbert 
against  Lando  so  clearly  points  out. 
there  is  a  vital  need  for  discovery  pro- 
tections for  Journalists. 

This  bill,  based  upon  the  insightful 
guidance  of  Justice  Brennan  in  the 
Herbert  decision,  would  provide  a  pro- 
cedural safeguard  for  the  working 
press  by  requiring  public  figure  liti- 
gants to  make  a  prima  facie  showing— 
that  is.  to  present  an  adequate  show- 
ing that  a  defamatory  falsehood  did  in 
fact  occur— before  the  court  may  per- 
mit discovery  into  the  editorial  proc- 
esses of  the  press.  This  entails  the  de- 
liberative and  policymaking  processes 
involved  In  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  including  the 
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thoughts,  opinions,  conclusions,  and 
communications  associated  with  such 
deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does 
not  unduly  hamper  good  faith  liti- 
gants who  are  pursuing  legitimate 
causes  of  action,  nor  does  it  deny  the 
right  to  discover  relevant  evidence. 
Rather,  this  bill  would  establish  a  pro- 
cedural safeguard  for  Journalists,  thus 
curtailing  "fishing  expeditions"  by  liti- 
gious persons  with  spurious  causes  of 
action.  For,  under  the  present  ruling, 
a  plaintiff  may  probe  Into  the  person- 
al thoughts  and  opinions  of  reporters 
and  editors  even  though  defamation 
may  not  have  occurred. 

I  look  forward  to  my  colleagues  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  Editorial  Process 
Protection  Act  (H.R.  6224).« 


UKRMNLAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Independence 
of  Ukraine.  For  over  60  years  Ukrain- 
ians have  suffered  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  occupation. 

Right  now  the  entire  world  Is  aware 
of  the  Soviets'  callous  and  coercive  ex- 
pansionary Incursions  Into  Afghani- 
stan. Today  there  Is  an  outcry  against 
this  unjustice.  Leaders  of  the  free 
world  have  harshly  condemned  the 
Soviet  actions  and  have  said  that  steps 
wlH  be  taken  to  respond. 

One  must  wonder  how  the  people  of 
nations  such  as  the  Ukraine  feel  In  the 
wake  of  the  Soviets'  most  recent  con- 
temptible action.  For  these  are  people 
who  have  lived  under  occupation  for 
many  years  and  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  oppression  and  persecution  that 
have  been  the  result.  Yet.  sadly  many 
in  the  free  world  have  forgotten  the 
plight  of  countries  such  as  the 
Ukraine  whose  people  continue  to 
struggle  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

That  is  why  it  Is  so  Important  that 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  this  62d 
anniversary  to  remember  the  plight  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  reassert  our 
commitment  to  support  them. 

I  want  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  following  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky. 
president  of  the  Ulu-ainisin*  Congress 
Committee  of  America.  Metropolitan 
Detroit  Branch.  His  letter  further  de- 
scribes some  of  the  background  of  the 
Ukrainian  struggle. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ukrainian  Congress  Comhittee 
or  America,  Metropoutan  De- 
troit Branch, 

Warren,  Mich.,  Januarg  16, 1980. 
Re   January   22.   Ukrainian   Independence 
Day. 
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Hon.  James  J.  Blamchard. 
U.S.  Congreaaman, 
WashingtoTi,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Blanchard:  We  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Ukrainians,  all  over  the  free  world.  Includ- 
ing the  United  SUtes.  will  celebrate  the  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine,  in  January. 

January  22nd  will  mark  the  62nd  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine  and  the  61st  Anniversary  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian 
lands  were  united  Into  one  independent  and 
sovereign  nation.  Both  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  the  Act  of  Union  were  pro- 
claimed by  a  duly  elected  parliament  (Cen- 
tral Rada)  in  Kiev,  capital  of  Ukraine,  on 
January  22. 1918  and  January  22. 1919. 

This  sovereign  Ukrainian  state  was  imme- 
diately recognized  by  a  large  number  of  na- 
tions, including  France  and  England.  Diplo- 
matic relations  were  established  with  them. 
Recognition  was  granted,  also,  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  So\iet  gov- 
ernment had  officially  recognized  ITkralne 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state, 
Ukraine  was  attacked,  both  by  military  ag- 
gression and  by  subversion  from  within. 

For  three  and  one-half  years  the  Ukraini- 
an people  waged  a  gallant  struggle  in  de- 
fense of  their  country,  alone  and  without 
aid  from  -Western  nations,  but  were  ulti- 
mately overpowered  by  a  numerically 
stronger  and  better  equipped  Russian  Bol- 
shevik aggressor.  They  destroyed  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  created  a 
Communist  puppet  government  known  as 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
(Ukrainian  8.S.R.). 

The  entire  history  of  Soviet-dominated 
Ukraine  is  a  ghastly  record  of  inhumanity, 
outright  persecution,  terror  and  genocide. 
Russificatlon  and  denationalization  plus  vio- 
lation of  human  rights,  on  a  scale  not 
known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has  oc- 
curred. 

In  summary,  the  colonial  rule  of  Soviet 
Communism  in  Ukraine  can  be  character- 
ized by  the  following: 

A.  During  the  sixty  years  of  Moscow  rule 
in  Ukraine,  millions  of  Ukrainians  have 
been  annihilated  by  man-made  famines,  de- 
portations and  executions. 

B.  Both  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Churches  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  their  clergy  and  faithful  have 
been  arrested  and  persecuted. 

O.  All  aspects  of  TTkranlan  life  are  rigidly 
controlled  and  directed  by  Moscow. 

D.  Permanent  violation  of  Human  and  Na- 
tional Rights  was  Instituted  in  Ukraine. 
Thousands  of  tTkrainians  have  been  charged 
with  "antl-Sovlet  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion", tried  and  convicted.  Many  have  b«en 
tortured,  'incarcerated  and  confined  in  psy- 
chiatric asylums  where  drugs  and  chemicals 
are  forcibly  administered.  Despite  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  Sovi- 
et oppression  has  Intensified  In  Ukraine. 
New  arrests  of  innocent  t>eople  have  been 
made  by  the  Russians.  The  KOB.  So\1et  Se- 
cret Police,  has  committed  many  murders. 
Mrs.  Ala  Horska,  poetess  and  literary  critic, 
was  murdered  in  Kiev.  This  past  year,  music 
composer,  Volodimlr  Iwasiuk  was  murdered 
In  Lwlw.  Ukraine.  Members  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Helsinki  Groups  were  tried  and  given 
harsh  sentences. 

Russian  enslavement  of  Ukraine  has 
brought  much  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Ukraine.  In  1919-1920  Ukraine  was  the  first 
victim  of  Russian-Communist  aggression. 
Since  then,  with  passive  indifference  to  the 
Western  world,  they  have  subjugated  other 
countries.  The  recent  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  is  the  latest  warning,  to 
the  world,  that  Russian  Imperialism  poses 
the  greatest  threat  to  all. 
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In  apite  of  this  oppressive  yoke,  Ulurain- 
ians  have  never  accepted  this  foreign  rioml- 
nation  and  are  continuing  their  struggle  for 
Human  Rights,  Freedom  and  National  Inde- 
pendence. A  new  breed  of  adament  fighters 
for  Human  and  National  Rights  gives  us 
hope  that  Ukraine  will  be  free  again. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  President  ot 
the  United  States,  to  the  U.S.  government 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  bring- 
ing many  freedom  fighters  and  dissidents, 
from  Soviet  prisons,  to  our  great  country 
and  giving  them  assylum  here.  God  bless 
you  all! 

The  Ukrainian  people,  in  the  free  world, 
are  celebrating  the  memorable  January 
22nd  as  their  greatest  holiday.  For  many 
years,  the  22nd  of  January  has  been  pro- 
claimed, Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  in 
American  cities  and  states  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Therefore,  it  is  in  the  common  spirit  of 
liberty,  faith  and  Justice  that  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  U.S.  Congress, 
Join  Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  in  giving 
moral  support  to  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
their  struggle  for  Human  Rights,  freedom 
and  National  Independence. 

We  appreciate,  very  much,  your  support 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  AllTRONT  ZtniOWSKT, 

PretidenLm 

DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO.  JR.S 
BIRTHDAY:  A  DAY  FOR  NATION- 
AL OBSERVANCE 
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versary  of  Dr.  King's  birthday  this 
year.  As  we  open  the  2d  session  of  the 
96th  Congress.  I  again  pledge  my  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  so  that  next  year 
we  may  celebrate  Eh-.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.'s  birthday  as  a  national  holi- 
day.* 


January  22,  1980 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OPCAUrORllIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  ££,  1980 


•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  15.  1980,  concerned  citizens 
from  all  over  Orange  County  Joined 
together  at  the  New  St.  Paul  Baptist 
Church  in  Santa  Ana,  California  to 
celebrate  the  51st  birthday  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  at- 
tend this  event  due  to  official  business 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  However,  I 
Joined  my  fellow  citizens  in  Orange 
County  and  all  around  the  country  in 
a  moment  of  prayer  honoring  this 
great  American,  whose  dream  has 
given  millions  hope,  guidance  and  in- 
spiration for  nearly  two  decades. 

Seven  years  ago,  another  great 
American,  who  had  fought  so  hard  for 
the  cause  of  civil  rights,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King  expressing 
his  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  her  hus- 
band's birthday.  Hubert  Humphrey 
wrote: 

Let  tis  not  soon  forget  the  lessons  that  he 
Uught.  Let  us  use  this  event  to  celebrate  his 
having  been  with  us.  However,  more  Impor- 
tantly, let  us  thank  him  for  bringing  us  to- 
gether as  Individuals  that  we  might  redou- 
ble our  efforts  to  bring  about  human  free- 
dom and  dignity. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Speak- 
er., that  I  announced  my  cosponsorship 
of  a  bill  to  designate  Dr.  King's  birth- 
day a  national  holiday.  It  is  a  great 
personal  disappointment  that  Con- 
gress did  not  complete  consideration 
of  this  legislation  in  time  for  the  annl- 


IMPORTANT  HEMISPHERIC 
MEETING  ON  OASOHOL 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1980 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember 25  through  29  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  was  host  to  the  First  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Renewable 
Sources  of  Energy.  This  meeting  was 
the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  bring  together  the  lat- 
est technologies,  the  relevant  econom- 
ic thinkers,  and  government  leaders  to 
work  on  the  development  of  plans  to 
encourage  production  of  alcohol  fuels 
from  the  biomass. 

The  meeting  was  a  spectacular  suc- 
cess and  attracted  over  500  partici- 
pants from  51  countries  and  40  States 
of  the  United  States.  Several  Members 
of  this  House  addressed  the  delegates. 
The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  Gov. 
Edwin  Edwards  and  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence was  Louisiana  State  Representa- 
tive de  Lesseps  S.  Morrison.  The  focus 
of  the  conferees  was  on  the  reality  of 
alcohol  fuels,  the  incentives  that  gov- 
ernment should  provide  for  private  en- 
terprise, the  economic  benefits  of  var- 
ious crop  sources  and  their  byprod- 
ucts, the  creation  of  an  efficient  mar- 
keting system  and  the  necessity  for 
rapid  implementation. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  conference 
was  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
legislators  from  nine  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  group  is  to  facilitate  a  con- 
tinuing dialog  and  positive  action  on 
renewable  energy,  particularly  the  fer- 
mentation of  ethanol  for  use  in  the 
production  of  gasohol.  The  legislators 
recognize  that  action  by  State  legisla- 
tures is  necessary  to  encourage  devel- 
opment of  alcohol  as  an  alternative 
fuel  to  lessen  our  dependence  on  the 
OPEC  countries.  The  members  of  the 
committee  Of  legislators  include: 

State  Delegate  Ward  Teel,  Chrlstlansburg, 
Virginia. 

State  Representative  Bruce  W.  Anderson, 
Slayton,  Minn. 

State  Senator  Jack  M.  Bangerter,  Bounti- 
ful. UUh. 

State  Senator  Max  E.  Coffey,  Charleston, 
lUlnols. 

State  Representative  Dave  M.  Holbrook, 
Belgoni,  Miss. 

State  Representative  William  Harris,  Mar- 
ion, Illinois. 

State  Senator  Robert  Mitschler,  Oswego. 
Illinois. 

State  Representative  Manuol  A.  Fernan- 
dez, Chalmette,  La. 

State  Representative  Don  Lash,  Rockville, 
Indiana. 


State  RepresenUUve  Clyde  W.  Kinball. 
New  Roads,  La. 

State  Representative  De  Lesseps  S.  Morri- 
son, New  Orleans,  La. 

State  Representative  Ted  Meyer,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

State  Senator  Adeline  J.  Geo-Karts,  Zion, 
Illinois. 

State  Repre<>entative  Ralph  Miller,  Norco, 
Louisiana. 

State  Senator  Loran  Schmit,  Bellwood. 
Nebraslia. 

State  Representative  Deal  Shelor,  Mlneo- 
la.  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  conference 
was  of  great  interest  to  the  American 
agricultural  movement,  to  the  Nation's 
consumers,  and  to  the  many  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  are 
dependent  on  imported  petroleum,  I 
would  like  to  include  with  my  remarks 
an  article  describing  the  conference 
which  appeared  in  the  January  1980, 
issue  of  Gasohol  ir.S.A. 

[From  Gasohol  U.S.A.,  January  1980 

IlfTERAMERICAR  ALCOHOL  FdELS  CONrERCNCE 

When  an  impressive  roster  of  internation- 
al gasohol  experts  met  at  the  Interamerlcan 
Alcohol  Fuels  Conference  in  New  Orleans 
last  month,  the  Issue  of  alcohol  exports 
came  t<)  the  fore.  Whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate-passed restrictions  on  alcohol  imports 
actually  make  It  past  a  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee,  many  Latin  nations 
don't  believe  they  will  have  large  quantities 
of  alcohol  to  export.  A  recent  Brazilian  deci- 
sion to  sell  500  million  litres  of  190  proof  al- 
cohol overseas  in  order  to  improve  Brazil's 
balance  of  payments  picture  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  criticism.  Representatives  at 
the  conference— Including  Costa  Ricans, 
Nlcaraguans,  and  Argentines— told  Gasohol 
V.S.A.  that  is  would  be  many  years, before 
large  scale  exports  of  alcohol  couli)  take 
place.  The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  the 
substitute  fuel  was  needed  in  their  own 
countries. 

Re-affirming  that  view,  several  beverage 
alcohol  traders  noted  that  the  world  market 
for  190  proof  alcohol  had  firmed  up  consid- 
erably since  May  1979,  when  Brazil  dumped 
a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  on  the  Asian 
market  at  28  cents  per  litre  (98  cents  a  gal- 
lon). Prices  now  range  from  40  cents  to  45 
cents  per  litre  ($1.52  to  (1.71)  and  are  rising, 
while  costs  for  production  in  developing  na- 
tions are  still  hovering  around  the  90  cents 
per  gallon  range.  Excess  capacity  is  being 
bought  up  rapidly,  they  said,  as  a  hedge 
against  a  world  oil  shortfall. 

From  the  outset,  speeches  by  U.S.  spokes- 
men were  dominated  by  a  prairie  populism, 
exhortations  to  self  reliance  and  thinly 
veiled  threats  against  OPEC  that  appealed 
only  peripherally  to  Latin  American  dele- 
gates. References  to  a  "hemispheric  coali- 
tion." made  by  Representative  Floyd  Fith- 
ian  and  others  did  not,  according  to  some 
Latin  Americans,  come  close  to  recognizing 
the  central  question. 

Keynote  speaker  Elliot  Janeway  called  al- 
cohol fuels  "the  simple,  clean,  ready  at 
hand  answer  to  the  problem  we  have  cre- 
ated for  ourselves  by  taking  the  horses  (oc- 
tane—a reference  to  lead)  out  of  the  gaso- 
line. If  we  put  the  alcohol  back  into  the  re- 
finery, put  the  horses  back  into  the  gaso- 
line, we  won't  have  to  worry  about  fighting 
a  war  the  enemy's  way.  .  .  instead  of  using 
less  and  paying  more,  we'll  use  more  and 
pay  less  .  .  ."  he  said. 

Janeway  also  touched  on  the  classic  mld- 
westem  slogan  by  pointing  out  a  victory  for 
democracy's  side  will  see  a  vindication  of 
the  slogan  A  Bushel  for  a  Barrel,  Janeway 
also  said  that  the  U.S.  should  buUd  a  bat- 
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tery  of  distilleries  across  the  com  and  sugar 
belts  of  the  U.S.  and  then  tell  Iran  "It 
doesn't  matter  to  us  whether  you  buy  our 
grain  or  not  .  .  .'  since  it  would  no  longer 
matter  if  we  bought  their  oil. 

Representative  Berkley  Bedell  told  the 
conference  that  increased  support  for  alco- 
hol fuels  was  In  step  with  support  for  ener- 
gy forms  which  are  decentralized  and  flexi- 
ble, as  opposed  to  those  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  in  the  petroleum  age. 
"Dependence  on  bigness  has  also  had  ques- 
tionable impacts  on  development  of  our  so- 
ciety and  the  composition  of  our  communi- 
ties,"  he  said.  "I  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  alcohol  fuels  production 
program  will  lead  to  a  re-orientation  of  atti- 
tudes regarding  the  importance  of  local  and 
regional  conununities  and  will  instill  a  spirit 
of  self  sufficiency." 

The  Iowa  Congressman  also  said  that 
large  and  small  scale  distilleries  are  "vital  to 
the  future  economic  vitality  of  the  U.S." 
and  did  not  see  the  two  approaches  as  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  Alcohol— which  Bedell  la- 
beled "sunthetic  fuel"— poses  none  of  the 
environmental  risks  of  "synfuels,"  he  said, 
and  estimated  that  large  scale  distilleries 
could  provide  the  alcohol  component  of  gas- 
ohol on  a  scale  that  could  replace  unleaded 
gasoline  by  1985. 

"Farmers  won't  ask  if  It  will  break 
OPEC,"  Representative  Fithlan  said.  "They 
will  ask  if  it  will  pay.  Fortunately,  the  an- 
swer is  yes.  Brazil  proved  the  point." 

But  proving  the  point  and  replacing  the 
entire  barrel  of  oil  are  two  different  things, 
Sergio  Trindade,  Director  of  Brazil's  Centro 
Technico  Promon,  or  CTP,  pointed  out. 
While  gasohol  blends  are  a  "fait  accompli," 
the  demand  for  other  products  in  the  whole 
barrel— naptha,  diesel.  heating  oQ,  jet  fuel- 
has  Increased,  leaving  Brazil  with  the  prob- 
lem of  having  to  export  cheap  gasoline.  Mid 
term  solutions  have  been  to  mix  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  with  diesel,  and  10  to 
15%  blends  with  heavy  gasoline  (naptha).  In 
the  long  run,  Brazil  can  either  change  the 
refinery  configurations  to  get  more  heavy 
products  out  of  heavier  crude,  or  produce 
more  alcohol  engines  for  trucks  and  buses. 
Another  alternative  which  has  recently 
come  up,  he  said,  was  to  combine  alcohol 
and  ignition  improvers  to  raise  the  fuel's  ce- 
tane  rating,  so  that  an  alcohol  fuel  would 
have  the  characteristics  of  a  diesel  fuel. 
Compounds  which  might  be  able  to  help  are 
nitric  esters,  which,  Trindade  said,  can  be 
made  from  alcohol  .  .  .  "which  is  a  beauty." 

Trindade  also  said  that  current  price  per 
cubic  meter  of  alcohol  is  $320  f.o.b.  the  dis- 
tillery in  Brazil.  Concerning  the  export 
question,  Trindade  noted  that  a  barrel  of  al- 
cohol can  bring  over  $50,  enough  for  two 
barrels  of  oIL  "If  balance  of  payments  ques- 
tions dominate,  then  there  may  be  more  ex- 
ports," he  said.  "But  if  energy  independence 
questions  dominate,  then  I  think  you  won't 
see  much."  Trindade  also  indicated  that  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  are  under  consideration. 

One  Brazilian  spokesman  from  the  giant 
distillery  corporation.  Dedini  S.A.,  said  that 
"authorities  have  problem  (of  stillage  dump- 
ing) completely  under  control  in  the  Sao 
Paulo  region,"  and  almost  under  control  in 
the  northeast.  High  in  pollutants,  leftover 
stillage  has  -been  a  major  environmental 
problem  ass(x;iated  with  Brazil's  alcohol  in- 
dustry. 

Both  the  Dedini  spokesman  and  Trindade 
noted  that  using  stillage  as  a  fertilizer  is  the 
most  economic  method  of  disposal,  and  that 
it  actually  saves  money  by  replacing  some 
fertilizers  and  enhancing  sugar  cane  growth. 

A  U.S.  researcher,  recently  returned  from 
a  fact  finding  tour  of  the  Brazilian  alcohol 
industry,  commented  later  to  Oasohol 
U.S.A.  that  the  claims  of  having  the  stillage 
problem  under  control  are  not  entirely  cor- 
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rect.  While  the  researcher  did  not  want  his 
name  disclosed,  he  said  that  many  distillery 
workers  and  managers  he  spoke  with  pri- 
vately admitted  that  many  problems  re- 
main. While  "vast  programs"  to  return  stil- 
lage to  the  land  are  in  place,  the  logistics  of 
filling  hundreds  of  trucks  with  clogging,  cor- 
rosive stillage  and  spreading  It  on  fields  Is 
■quite  difficult."  And  since  most  distilleries 
are  located  on  rivers,  excess  stillage  is  still 
finding  Its  way  downstream. 

Francisco  Aguierre  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Research  Institute  for  Industry 
(ICAITI),  commented  that  over  500  small 
scale  moonshine  stills  are  confiscated  each 
month  in  Guatemala,  and  that— judging 
from  their  capacity— the  stills  could  provide 
between  30%  and  40%  of  the  entire  beverage 
alcohol  market  in  Guatemala.  "I  think 
there's  room  for  smaller  plants  to  develop 
new  sources  of  work,"  he  said.  A  design  put 
together  by  ICAITI  and  Brazil's  National 
Institute  of  Technology  would  cost  $20,000 
for  equipment  as  well  as  $70,000  in  overall 
investment  while  producing  50,000  litres  of 
fuel-grade  alcohol  per  year,  he  said.  The  de- 
sign, interestingly,  uses  a  distillation  column 
made  of  wood,  much  like  columns  thrown 
up  on  an  emergency-basis  in  the  U.S.  during 
the  second  World  War.  The  size  of  the  still, 
Aguierre  said,  could  be  applicable  in  rural 
areas,  would  help  with  markets  for  crops, 
and  would  be  large  enough  to  inconwrate 
the  necessary  government  regulations. 

Other  presentations  by  Latin  American 
representatives  to  the  conference  served  to 
underscore  the  point  that  cooperation  is  de- 
sirable, but  only  the  Brazilian  delegates 
were  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  recom- 
mending that  an  international  institute  for 
alcohol  fuels  be  created.  And  while  the  rec- 
ommendation was  sought  by  conference  or- 
ganizers, It  was  not  incorporated  in  the  rec- 
ommendations given  to  White  House  Ener- 
gy Advisor  Elliot  Cutler  who  spoke  briefly 
at  the  conference.  In  fact,  despite  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  the  only  recommendation 
made  to  Cutler  was  a  resolution  of  support 
for  the  Senate  synfuels  bill  which  includes 
some  $6  billion  for  alcohol  fuels  develop- 
ment. 

While,  by  outward  appearances,  the  Latin 
American  delegates  were  not  connecting 
with  their  American  counterparts,  behind 
the  scenes  business  was  brisk.  According  to 
sources  close  to  the  activity,  Brazilian  dis- 
tillery manufacturers— Dedini/Codestil  and 
Zanini— counted  some  20  major  projects  in 
the  U.S.,  Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an that  stood  a  strong  chance  of  panning 
out.  Dedini  siwkesmen  said  that  no  con- 
tracts had  been  signed  at  the  conference, 
but  that  a  number  of  very  useful  contacts 
bad  been  made. 

Sources  said  that  among  projects  close  to 
signing  are:  a  $36  million  distillery  in  New 
Iberia,  Louisiana:  a  250,000  litre  a  day  plant 
for  Salto  Grande,  Guatemala;  two  major 
plants  in  Honduras  integrated  with  50,000 
tons  per  year  of  sugar  cane  facilities;  a  5,000 
ton  per  year  unit  for  Haiti;  and  a  90,000  litre 
per  year  unit  for  Uruguay.  Whether  or  not 
these  particular  projects  are  soon  built, 
many  businessmen  felt  that  the  climate  for 
technical  transfer  and  alcohol  fuels  trading 
had  been  established. 

Other  distillery  equipment  manufactur- 
ers—notably Austrian  and  Spanish— felt 
that  competition  was  "very  difficult  if  not 
impossible"  due  to  the  generous  financing 
terms  being  offered  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment for  their  units.  According  to  a  Brazil- 
ian government  spokesman,  sugar  cane 
based  distilleries  purchased  from  Brazilian 
manufacturers  would  be  80%  financed  (not 
counting  working  capital  or  Interest  in  con- 
struction) over  12  years  at  7%  interest  rates 
with  a  two  year  grace  period.  Distilleries  at- 
tached to  sugar  cane  mills  would  be  eligible 
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for  a  6%  interest  rate  and  «bout  40  to  45% 
financing.  Both  rates  would  be  balanced 
against  an  official  Brazilian  index  for  infla- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  cassava  (manioc)  dis- 
tillery,- 90%  of  the  investment  would  be 
picked  up  by  Brazil,  with  a  2%  interest  rate 
plus  the  monetary  correction.  For  a  govern- 
ment to  government  deal,  100%  financing 
would  be  available.  This  rate  was  particular- 
ly attractive  to  two  members  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan  government,  who  said  plans  for  a 
150,000  htre  per  year  distillery  are  In  the 
works.  Nicaragua's  borrowing  power  is  in 
shambles  since  the  Sandinista  revolution  re- 
placed General  Anastazio  Somoza  last  sum- 
mer. 

Two  major  technical  papers  were  present- 
ed at  the  conference.  In  one,  Dr.  Leo  Spano 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Natick  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  reported  that  due  to 
reduced  costs  of  enzyme  production,  the 
conversion  of  cellulose  to  sugar,  and  thus  to 
alcohol,  was  reduced  to  a  cost  of  $1.22  per 
gallon.  E}conomic  analysis  of  a  25  million 
gallon  a  year  plant  operating  330  days  a 
year  showed,  said  Spano,  that  urban  waste 
could  be  turned  into  alcohol  for  a 
$65,142,000  Investment.  Energy  balance  for 
such  a  plant  would  be  25.000  BTU  per  gal- 
lon to  produce  compared  to  about  80.000 
BTUs  contained  in  a  gallon  of  ethanol. 

Another  major  advance  in  alcohol  produc- 
tion was  detailed  in  a  paper  by  the  Central 
American  Research  Institute  for  Industry. 
Under  a  new  extraction-fermentation  proc- 
ess (called  "Ex-Ferm"),  costs  of  producing 
alcohol  from  sugar  cane  can  be  lowered  to 
21  cents  to  26  cents  per  litre,  or  80  to  98 
cents  per  gallon.  The  process  involves  fer- 
mentation as  sugar  molecules  are  extracted 
from  chopped  cane,  instead  of  fermenting 
cane  juice  that  has  been  through  expensive 
processing.  Results  of  the  process  Include  a 
higher  yield  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  cane,  no 
need  for  nitrogen  addition  (as  in  molasses 
fermentation),  and  ability  to  store  sugar 
cane  for  an  entire  year  instead  of  having  to 
process  cane  only  during  the  180-day  grow- 
ing season.  Spokesmen  for  the  industry  said 
a  pilot  plant  win  be  buOt  soon  to  test  the 
lal>-scale  technology. 

In  an  economic  analj'sls  by  Ernest  Wake- 
field of  the  Third  World  Energy  Institute, 
the  proposal  was  made  that  the  ever-ia- 
creasing  debts  of  the  emerging  nations  be 
repaid  through  development  of  alc»h(>l  in- 
dustries. Alcohol,  said  Wakefield,  "will  sure- 
ly increase  In  value  parallel  with  petroleum 
products.  If  employed,  vast  regions  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  now  wallowing  ei- 
ther in  or  near  bankruptcy  could  become  a 
cornucopia  of  prosperity."  Wakefield  noted 
that  an  acre  of  sugar  cane  yields  eight  bar- 
rels of  oU  equivalent  in  alcohol  per  year, 
and  said  that  if  10%  of,  for  example.  Guate- 
mala were  planted  in  sugar  cane,  22.7  mil- 
lion barrels  per  year  of  alcohol  could  be  pro- 
duced. Brazil,  according  to  those  figures, 
could  produce  1.7  billion  barrels  per  year. 
Honduras  23  million.  Jamaica  2.4  million, 
and  so  on.  If  all  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere (south  of  Mexico)  were  to  plant  10% 
of  their  land  area  in  sugar  cane  and  harvest 
it  for  alcohol,  the  annual  sum  would  be  2.3 
billion  barrels. 

While  reducing  debt  for  third  world  na- 
tions is  desirable,  some  question  the  idea  of 
putting  vast  new  areas  to  the  plow,  and 
drawing  on  sugar  c»ne  economies  of  Central 
and  South  America  for  fueling  U:S.  cars. 
Critics  of  the  idea  see  too  much  room  for 
exploitation  of  workers  in  the  name  of  in- 
creased fuel  supply. 

With  this  question  in  mind,  this  reporter 
met  with  representatives  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  to  assess  their  feelings. 
Is  It  possible,  they  were  asked,  that  the  Insa- 
tiable American  thirst  for  fuel  would  lead  to 
a  new  wave  of  feudalism  in  Latin  America? 
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The  repregentatives  took  the  question  seri- 
ously, but  replied  that  It  did  not  seem  possi- 
ble. "The  fuel  Is  needed  for  Internal  uses." 
said  one.  who  explained  that  even  tn  coun- 
tries where  the  "campeslno"  has  a  Very  dif- 
ficult life,  new  sugar  markets  would  increase 
employment  and  the  general  prosperity.  For 
Nicaragua,  "the  alcohol  program  is  part  of 
the  revolutionary  program."  they  said.  "Al- 
cohol will  strengthen  the  rural  economic 
sector,  and  lend  self-sufficiency  to  our  na- 
tion. Workers  will  not  be  exploited  in  the 
economic  sense,  although  of  course,  the 
work  is  very  rough.  It's  Just  something  you 
have  to  do." 

Predicting  a  "great  social  impact"  through 
development  of  alcohol  fuels  in  Nicaragua, 
the  representatives  said  that  they  had 
"given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  very 
difficult  life  of  the  campesino  prior  to  the 
revolution,  (when)  the  typical  system  of  ex- 
ploitation was  intolerable."  Alcohol  fuels, 
they  said,  will  help  create  a  "highly  human- 
ized way  of  life"  in  rural  areas,  bringing  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  move  back  to  rural 
areas.  Their  revolution  would  not.  they  said, 
force  people  from  the  cities,  "But  we  hope." 
they  said,  "that  rural  life  will  be  improved 
and  people  will  want  to  go  back  to  rural  life. 
This  is  a  strategic  principle  of  our  revolu- 
tion; developing  some  kind  of  equillbriuim 
between  dtles  and  rural  areas  (el  campo)." 

Other  Central  American  representatives 
echoed  the  sentiment,  but  in  rather  non- 
revolutionary  terms.  Guatemalan  research- 
ers, for  example,  were  convinced  that  new 
life  could  be  infused  into  the  dying  rural 
economies  through  new  markets  for  sugar 
cane  products.  Costa  Rican  sugar  planters 
looked  forward  to  increased  employment  for 
their  people. 

Thus,  no  matter  the  form  of  rhetoric,  or 
the  end  of  the  political  spectrimi,  alcohol 
fuels  hold  a  great  deal  of  hope  for  emerging 
nations  with  high  oil  bills  and  escalating  un- 
employment. If  the  conference  served  to  un- 
derscore the  point.  It  also  served  to  demon- 
strate that  the  U.S.  and  Latin  America  are 
on  dif ferenct  tracks  in  alcohol  fuels  develop- 
ment, and  it  would  be  some  years  before 
their  efforts  will  be  mutually  supporting.— 
Bill  Kovaxik.* 
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I  know  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  want  to  take  note  at  his 
passing  of  the  merited  performance  of 
his  duty  to  his  (x>untry.  his  State,  and 
his  community  by  this  outstanding 
former  Member  from  Illinois.* 


CONGRESS  MUST  NOT  DE- 
CRIMINALIZE MARIHUANA 


GEORGE  EVAN  HOWELL 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

cwnxnois 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hearts  of  many  In  central  Illinois  are 
saddened  by  the  recent  passing  of  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress.  George 
Evan  Howell,  who  served  much  of  the 
same  area  I  now  represent  during  four 
terms  after  his  ele<:tion  to  Congress  in 
1940.  I  am  sure  many  individuals  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  Washington  re- 
member the  distinctive  contribution 
Evan  Howell  made  to  his  country. 

His  resignation  from  Congress  in 
1947  led  to  further  service.  He  became 
a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
imtil  1953  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Toll  Highway  Commission 
from  1953  to  1955.  After  this  fine  ca- 
reer of  public  service,  Evan  Howell  re- 
turned to  contribute  further  to  his 
community  of  Springfield.  HI.,  as  an 
attorney  in  private  practice.  In  later 
years  he  continued  his  public  service 
with  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington. 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OP  TfmiZSSEK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Just  before  the  Christmas  re- 
cess the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  to  report  a  bill  establishing  a  re- 
vised criminal  code  (S.  1722)  which 
provides  for  the  de  facto  decriminal- 
ization of  possession  of  small  amoimts 
of  marihuana— less  than  1  ounce. 
Under  the  bill,  the  possession  of  30 
grams  or  less  of  iharihuana  shall  be 
considered  an  "infraction"  rather  than 
a  misdemeanor.  The  bill  stipulates 
that  such  offenders  shaU  not  be  ar- 
rested but  shall  simply  be  issued  a 
summons.  This  apparently  applies  no 
matter  how  many  times  the  offense  is 
repeated.  The  maximum  penalty  for  a 
first  offense  is  $100.  and  the  maximum 
penalty  for  a  third  offense  is  a  $500 
fine. 

For  all  pracTtical  purposes,  this  is 
tantamoimt  to  decriminalization. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  in  Congress 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  decrimi- 
nalization of  marihuana  because  it  is 
as  certain  as  death  and  taxes  that  de- 
criminalization is  bound  to  result  in  a 
quantum  jump  in  the  marihuana  epi- 
demic which  today  afflicts  our 
country. 

As  one  Congressman.  I  resent  the 
manner  in  which  the  sponsors  of  S. 
1722  have  tried  to  sneak  decriminaliza- 
tion by  the  congressional  majority. 
Had  they  presented  a  straightforward 
bill  calling  for  the  decriminalization  of 
marihuana,  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
knows  that  it  would  have  gone  down 
to  crushing  defeat.  But  tucked  away  as 
a  few  paragraphs  in  a  bill  that  is  sever- 
al himdred  pages  long,  presumably  the 
sponsors  felt  that  Congress  would  not 
notice  it.  or,  if  they  did  notice  it. 
would  subordinate  the  Issue  of  decrim- 
inalization to  the  generally  recognized 
need  for  a  revised  criminal  code. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  will  have  the  gcxKl 
sense  to  strike  decriminalization  of 
marihuana  from  the  revised  criminal 
code  when  they  get  around  to  consid- 
ering it.  If.  for  any  reason,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  fails  to  do  so. 
then  I. want  to  put  the  leadership  on 
notice  that  there  are  many  Congress- 
men in  both  parties  who  will  fight  this 
measure  to  the  bitter  end. 

It  may  not  be  understood  today  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  votes  for  S.  1722  in  its 
present  form  would  be  voting  for  the 
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decriminalization  of  marihuana.  But  I 
want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  fact  will  be  amply  understood  by 
the  American  people  long  before  the 
debate  is  over. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  will 
shortly  be  taking  up  S.  1722.  I  appeal 
to  the  Senators  of  both  parties  to 
weigh  carefully  the  massive  evidence 
that  has  accumulated  on  the  baneful 
effects  of  marihuana,  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  s(x:lety.  I  appeal  to  them 
to  weigh  the  opinions  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  know  far  better 
than  most  people  the  devastating  ef- 
fect that  marihuana  is  having  on  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Charles 
Mathias  of  Maryland,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  the  effects  of 
marihuana  and  the  question  of  de- 
criminalization. I  have  been  enormous- 
ly impressed  by  the  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  S.  Rosenthal,  president  of 
Phoenix  House.  New  York.  Phoenix 
House  is  the  Nation's  largest  residen- 
tial program  for  the  treatment  of  drug 
abuse.  Over  the  past  dozen  years.  Dr. 
Rosenthal  told  the  subcommittee, 
they  have  treated  nearly  15.000  young 
people  for  problems  related  to  drug 
abuse.  All  of  these  yoimg  men  and 
women,  he  noted,  had  smoked  mari- 
huana and  a  good  many  of  them  had 
never  moved  on  to  abuse  anything 
more  potent. 

Dr.  Rosenthal  originally  supported 
decriminsdization  when  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture a  few  years  ago.  But  based  on  his 
unrivalled  exposure  to  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse,  he  has  now  changed  his 
mind  completely.  Indeed,  he  made  an 
impassioned  plea  to  the  Senate  sub- 
committee to  strike  decriminalization 
from  the  revised  criminal  ccxle. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  Dr.  Rosenthal's 
own  words  about  his  changed  percep- 
tion of  the  problem  since  decriminal- 
ization was  introduced: 

.  .  .  my  own  attitude  has  changed  mar- 
kedly since  the  issue  of  decriminalization 
was  first  raised  in  New  York  State.  At  that 
time,  I  took  no  public  position.  While  I  per- 
sonally deplored  the  relaxation  of  penalties, 
I  did  not  feel  any  good  would  l>e  served  by 
speaking  out  or  campaigning  against  it.  The 
problems  posed  by  criminal  penalties  were 
then'palnfully  apparent,  while  the  problems 
that  would  result  from  decriminalization 
were  imknown.  Not  that  these  problems 
were  unpredictable.  Indeed,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  decriminalization  would  be 
interpreted  by  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation—particularly youngsters— as  de 
facto  legalization.  And,  that  is  exactly  what 
transpired. 

.  .  .  gentlemen,  times  have  changed.  We 
cannot  repeat  the  mistakes  of  yesterday 
using  yesterday's  excuses.  Decriminalization 
was  a  mistake  that  might  have  been  avoided 
had  we  luiown  then  what  we  know  now. 
Well,  we  now  do  know  what  we  did  not 
know  then. 

Speaking  about  the  medical  and  psy- 
chological effects  of  marihuana.  Dr. 
Rosenthal  told  the  subcommittee: 
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We  luiow  that  marijuana  is  a  dangerous 
drug— physically  dangerous— at  least  as 
threatening  to  health  as  tobacco  or  alcohol. 
We  have  evidence  that  marijuana  may  be 
potentially  more  damaging  to  the  lungs 
than  tobacco.  We  know  it  can  reduce  the 
mobility  of  sperm  and  increase  the  amount 
of  abnormal  sperm.  Studies  show  that  fe- 
male marijuana  users  have  three  times  as 
many  defective  monthly  cycles  as  nonusers. 
What  animal  studies  Indicate  is  even  more 
dlsturbiiu:.  They  have  shown  marijuana 
causing  the  early  death  of  embryos,  dimin- 
ishing the  capabilities  of  the  immune  sys- 
tem, producing  shori-term  changes  in  the 
brain  and  even  structural  changes  in  brain 
cells. 

As  dangerous  or  more  dangerous  than  the 
physical  effects  of  marijuana  is  its  iinpact 
on  behavior— its  behavioral  toxicity— the 
impalrmant  of  Judgment,  memory  or  learn- 
ing disability,  the  loss  of  motivation,  coordi- 
nation or  motor  sldlls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Mitchell  S.  Rosenthal  on 
January  17,  1980,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice. 
Statement  or  Mftchell  S.  Rosevthal.  M.D. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  Dr.  Mitchell  8.  Ro- 
.senthal,  a  child  psychiatrist  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Phoenix  House  Foundation.  As 
you  may  know,  Phoenix  House  is  the  na- 
tion's largest  residential  program  for  the 
treatment  of  drug  abuse.  We  have  treated 
nearly  IS  thousand  young  people  during  the 
past  dozen  years.  And  let  me  note  here  that 
almost  all  these  young  men  and  women 
smoked  marijuana.  Indeed,  a  good  many 
never  moved  on  to  abuse  anything  more  po- 
tent. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
what  I  Imow  and  what  I  feel  about  the  ques- 
tion of  decriminalization  with  meml}er8  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  admire  your  pa- 
tience, for  I  doubt  that  I  will  teU  the 
committee  anything  it  does  not  already 
luiow.  I  am  almost  equally  certain  that 
nothing  I  say  Is  likely  to  change  anyone's 
mind.  It  has  been  my  experience,  that  posi- 
tions on  the  relaxation  of  penalties  for  the 
possession  of  marijuana  are  usually  strongly 
defended  and  hardly  ever  abandoned. 

However,  my  own  attitude  has  changed 
markedly  since  the  issue  of  decriminaliza- 
tion was  first  raised  in  New  York  State.  At 
that  time,  I  took  no  public  position.  While  I 
personally  deplored  the  relaxation  of.  penal- 
ties, I  did  not  feel  any  good  would  be  served 
by  speaking  out  or  campaigning  against  it. 

The  problems  posed  by  criminal  penalties 
were  then  painfully  apparent,  while  the 
problems  that  would  result  from  decriminal- 
ization were  unknown.  Not  that  these  prob- 
lems were  unpredictable.  Indeed,  it  was  al- 
most inevitable  that  decriminalization 
would  be  Interpreted  by  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  population— particularly  youngsters— as 
de  facto  legalization.  And.  that  is  exactly 
what  transpired. 

Yet  there  were  few  outright  opponents  of 
decriminalization  within  the  ranks  of  drug 
abuse  professions  when  New  York  changed 
the  rules.  And  the  reasons  are  simple  and 
far  from  flattering.  Most  of  us  in  the  busi- 
ness of  drug  abuse  treatment  are  dependent 
upon  public  support.  We  need  the  active  ap- 
proval of  legislators  and  sizable  State  subsi- 
dies to  stay  In  business.  Clearly,  we  caimot 
challenge  the  wisdom  of  these  legislators 
without  risldng  their  retaliation. 

Nor  were  drug  abuse  professionals  un- 
aware of  changing  public  attitudes  towards 
the  use  of  certain  Illicit  drugs.  We  recog- 
nized decrimldklization  in  New  York  and 
the  several  other  States  In  which  it  has  oc- 
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curred  as  a  logical  legislative  reflection  of 
tolerance  for  the  "social"  or  "recreational" 
use  of  marijuana. 

But,  gentlemen,  tim£s  have  changM.  We 
cannot  repeat  the  mistakes  of  yesterday 
using  yesterday's  excuses.  Decriminalization 
was  a  mistake  that  might  have  t>een  avoided 
had  we  lutown  then  what  we  luiow  now. 
Well,  we  now  do  know  what  we  did  not 
know  then. 

We  know  that  marijuana  Is  a  dangerous 
drug— physically  dangerous— at  least  as 
threatening  to  health  as  tobacco  or  alcohol. 
We  have  evidence  that  marijuana  may  be 
potentially  more  damaging  to  the  lungs 
than  tobacco.  We  luiow  it  can  reduce  the 
mobility  of  sperm  and  increase  the  amount 
of  abnormal  sperm.  Studies  show  that  fe- 
male marijuana  users  have  three  times  as 
many  defective  montlily  cycles  as  nonusers. 
What  animal  studies  indicate  is  even  more 
disturbing.  They  have  shown  marijuana 
causing  the  ear'.y  death  of  embryos,  dimin- 
ishing the  capabilities  of  the  immune  sys- 
tem, producirig  short-term  changes  in  the 
brain  and  even  structural  changes  in  brain 
cells. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  much  of  this  evi- 
dence is  challenged  by  marijuana  apologists. 
And  I  am  not  here  to  debate  them.  The  evi- 
dence exists.  It  could  be  more  definite  and 
more  convincing- and  it  undoubtedly  will 
be.  After  all,  what  we  know  at>out  the  physi- 
cal dangers  of  marijuana  has  t>een  learned 
quite  recently.  And  it  has  raised  almost  as 
many  questions  as  it  has  answered.  Never- 
theless, no  one  today  can  dare  make  the 
error  of  assuming  that  marijuana  is  a  be- 
nign or  harmless  substance. 

As  dangerous  or  more  dangerous  than  the 
physical  effects  of  marijuana  is  its  impact 
on  behavior— its  behaviorial  toxicity— the 
impairment  of  Judgement,  memory  or  learn- 
ing disability,  the  loss  of  motivation,  coordi- 
nation or  motor  skills.  A  simple  and  terrrlf  y- 
Ing  example  of  behaviorial  toxicity  is  the  ef- 
fect of  marijuana  on  driving.  And  here  we 
have  ample  evidence  of  the  drug's  fatal  in- 
fluence. Studies  In  Boston.  Baltimore,  Albu- 
querque and  Oklahoma  City  all  have  shown 
that  roughly  16  percent  of  the  drivers  in- 
volved in  fatal  accidents  had  been  smoking 
marijuana.  In  California,  a  state-wide  study, 
using  blood  samples  from  drivers  arrested 
after  accidents  or  for  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs,  found  16  percent  were  In- 
deed high  when  arrested. 

But  gentlemen.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that 
what  we  now  know  about  physical  effects 
and  behaviorial  toxicity  may  make  marijua- 
na no  more  of  a  health  risk  than  alcohol. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  long-term  Impact 
of  regular  use  on  adolescents,  then  I'm 
afraid  we  simply  run  out  of  excuses  for  de- 
criminalization. 

For  years  we  have  been  able  to  avoid 
facing  up  to  this  issue  by  looking  only  at  se- 
lected samples  or  marijuana-using  young 
adults,  who  seemed  able  to  work  or  study 
with  no  apparent  ill  effects.  We  have  fo- 
cused on  the  liest  outcomes  and  ignored  the 
worst.  We  have  simply  failed  to  recognize 
that  few  adolescent  users  can  avoid  the 
long-term  emotional  and  intellectual  penal- 
ties of  regular  use. 

What  we  have  got  to  consider  are  the 
properties  of  pot  that  make  it  what  one 
young  Phoenix  resident  caJls  a  "stupid  mak- 
ing drug." 

And  I  am  not  talking  now  about  the  possi- 
bility of  irreversible  brain  damage.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  the  reality  of  nearly  irreversible 
Immaturity  .  .  .  about  Intellectual  loss  . .  . 
about  the  failure  of  young  marijuana  users 
to  grow  and  learn  and  develop  as  they 
shQu!(L 

We  know  how  regular  use  of  marijuana  af- 
fects attention  span,  concentration  and 
memory.   We   have   evidence   of  dramatic 
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short-term  memory  loss.  We  have  seen  the 
decline  In  Intellectual  performance  of  regu- 
lar users.  But  even  these  effects  are  not 
nearly  so  significantly  as  the  physchologlcal 
changes  that  are  the  result  of  steady  mari- 
juana use  for  many  if  not. most  schoolage 
children.  Smoking  pot  tn  adolescence  pro- 
longs adolescence,  it  inhibits  maturity 
Young  users  psychologically  regress  towards 
infantilism. 

During  a  time  when  youngsten  must 
begin  developing  adult  means  of  dealing 
with  their  own  needs  and  with  the  needs  of 
others,  they  become  Increasingly  self-ab- 
sorbed. While  they  should  be  acquiring  the 
discipline  that  allows  them  to  defer  pleas- 
ure, they  return  to  an  almost  Infantile  ex- 
pectation of  immediate  gratification.  At  the 
very  time  when  they  most  need  to  consider 
long-term  goals,  they  are  operating  in  a 
time-frame  limited  to  days  or  hours. 

To  grow  ...  to  develop  ...  to  achieve 
adulthood,  adolescents  must  cope  with  the 
emotional  storms  ahd  squalls  of  the  trou- 
bled teenage  period.  If  they  turn  to  marijua- 
na or  to  alcohol  or  to  other  drugs  to  relieve 
the  anxieties  of  the  moment,  then  they  es- 
tablish a  pattern  of  escaping  rather  than 
dealing  with  reality.  They  do  not  cope  and 
they  do  not  learn  how  to  (»pe.  They  blow 
away  their  troubles  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  .  .  . 
and  they  blow  away  their  chance  of  becom- 
ing mature  and  responsible  adults. 

But  awareness  of  intellectual  or  psycho- 
logical loss  is  rare  on  the  part  of  the  victims. 
Marijuana  use  is  self-relnfordng.  Young- 
sters do  not  know— and  cannot  tell— how 
much  perception  they  have  sacrificed  .  .  . 
how  much  mental  acuity  they  have  lost. 
They  are  not  aware  of  regression.  They  are 
not  conscious  of  their  sust^ed  immaturity. 
Ask  them,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  "it's 
cooL"  Indeed,  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
young  people  see  marijuana  as  the  easy  way 
to  mature— while  it  is,  in  fact,  no  way  at  alL 

Now,  gentlemen,  let's  look  at  the  num- 
bers—the dramatic  rise  In  youthful  marijua- 
na use  that  has  resulted  from  both  decrimi- 
nalization and  changing  public  attitudes. 
You  know  the  number  of  high  school  sen- 
iors using  pot  dally  nearly  doubled  between 
1975  and  1978.  You've  seen  the  statewide 
studies  in  Maine  and  Maryland  showing 
that  one  high  school  student  in  six  is  get- 
ting high  pretty  much  on  a  daily  basis.  In 
New  York  State,  after  decriminalization, 
one  quarter  of  a  million  school  children 
started  using  marijuana  in  1977.  And  the 
age  of  Initial  use  keeps  dropping  each  year. 
Nearty  one-third  of  all  New  York's  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  have  already  tried  the 
drug. 

And  today,  fewer  and  fewer  youngsters 
stop  at  pot.  If  being  high  relieves  anxieties, 
makes  socialization  easier  and  is  a  pleasura- 
ble experience,  then  why  not  get  even  high- 
er. In  1977.  not  only  did  one  quarter  of  a 
million  New  York  school  children  first  try 
pot.  but  118  thousand  also  had  their  first 
taste  of  cocaine  and  more  than  125  thou- 
sand began  using  PCP  or  angel  dust. 

There  is  an  aspect  to  tbls  problem  that  I 
hope  the  committee  has  considered.  And  it 
Is  not  the  danger  marijuana  use  poses  to 
any  individual  adolescent  user.  It  Is  the  dan- 
ger of  escalating  marijuana  use  within  the 
nation's  school  age  population.  If  current 
trends  continue— if  the  number  of  regular 
users  and  daily  users  continues  to  increase- 
then  our  nation  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  acquir- 
ing an  unmanagable  numbeigAf  emotionally 
or  intellectually  handicapped  individuals. 

Gentlemen,  the  danger  is  a  real  one.  And 
you  are  far  better  equipped  than  I  to  specu- 
late on  the  consequences  of  adding  to 
America's  dependent  population— adding 
relatively  young  men  and  women.  scKially 
and  economically  Incapable  of  becoming 
productive  members  of  society. 
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I  recognize  that  there  are  more  than  16 
million  Americans  who  use  marijuana 
today— and  only  about  one-quarter  of  them 
are  youngsters.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that 
marijuana  use  may  be  a  matter  adults  can 
decide  themselves.  And  present  penalties  for 
possession,  if  enforced,  would  create  chaos 
within  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

Decrlmlnalization  is  certainly  an  appeal- 
ing solution.  But  it  will  produce  appalling 
consequences.  Let  me  urge  the  committee  to 
consider  alternatives  other  than  simple  de- 
criminalization for  possession  of  an  ounce  or 
less  of  marijuana.  Is  is  not  possible  for  the 
law  to  recognize  the  realities,  to  deal  specifi- 
cally with  the  issue  of  youthful  abuse?  Lf 
this  means  the  law  must  consider  the  age  of 
buyers  or  sellers  or  consumers  of  marijuana, 
surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  this 
committee  to  malie  such  distinctions.  If  this 
means  that  adult  marijuana  users  must  risk 
what  may  be  excessive  criminal  penalties  in 
order  to  protect  a  generation  of  young 
Americans,  it  would  surely  be  a  rational 
trade-off. 

I  would  not  presume  to  suggest  a  solution. 
I  recognize  that  there  is  no  easy  answer. 
There  may  not  even  be  a  very  good  one.  But 
there  certainly  is  a  best  one— and  simple  de- 
criminalization is  not  it. 

By  the  act  of  decriminalization,  this  com- 
mittee is  adding  another  and  a  powerful 
voice  to  the  chorus  that  tells  young  Ameri- 
cans that  pot  is  olcay,  that  getting  high  is 
acceptable  t>ehavior  and  it  is  now  sanctioned 
even  by  Congress. 

Our  society  cannot  extend  the  privilege  of 
smoiiing  marijuana  at  minimum  legal  risk  to 
adults  without  hailng  more  kids  smoke.  And 
we  cannot  have  more  youngsters  regularly 
using  marijuana  without  them  risking  seri- 
ous physical  harm,  exposure  to  behavtoral 
toxicity  and  long-range  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual penalties  that  will  be  truly  threaten- 
ing to  our  nation. 

Gentlemen,  a  rational  society's  priority 
should  reflect  a  concern  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  specific  needs  of  its  young.  To 
sacrifice  both  for  the  comfort  or  conven- 
ience of  some  special  constituency  la  frankly 
foolhardy. 

Simple  decriminalization  exacts  too  great 
a  price  from  young  Americans  today  and 
will  cost  our  nation  too  much  tomorrow.  V'e 
cannot  pay  all  that  Just  to  create  new  rights 
and  privileges  for  12  million  or  so  mari- 
juana-smoking adults- 
Thank  you.* 


NORTHEAST    CORRIDOR    LEGIS- 
LATION URGENTLY  NEEDED 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHDSETTS 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
entering  this  body  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  tlie  problems  of  trans- 
portation and  the  rail  industry  in  the 
Northeast  region  and  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  am  pleased  therefore,  to 
offer  my  support  to  Mr.  Florio's  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Commerce's  proposed  legislation 
regarding  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement project. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  improve- 
ment project  was  established  in  1976 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
in  order  to  build  fast,  safe,  and  energy 
efficient  rail  passenger  service  be- 
tween Boston.  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  When  first  introduced. 
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this  project  had  been  described  as  in- 
strumental to  the  economic  revitaliza- 
tion  and  development  of  the  North- 
east. Today,  as  the  costs  of  gasoline 
and  air  travel  skyrocket,  the  need  for 
efficient  rail  service  to  the  region  has 
become  ever  more  pressing. 

Due  to  rising  inflation,  however,  the 
NECIP  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its 
goals  under  the  $1.75  billion  that  was 
originally  authorized.  Mr.  Plorio's  bill 
proposes  an  additional  $750  million  au- 
thorization, bringing  the  total  to  $2.5 
billion.  If  passed,  this  legislation 
would  enable  the  NECIP  to  meet  its 
goals  of  providing  greatly  improved 
service  to  the  Northeast  corridor.  By 
1985,  Amtrak  could  shorten  the  travel 
time  between  Boston  and  New  York  to 
3  hours  40  minutes,  and  between  New 
York  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  2 
hoiu-s  40  minutes. 

As  one  who  frequently  travels  the 
Northeast  Corridor  route.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  reducing  trav- 
eling time  between  these  three  metro- 
politan areas.  By  improving  rail  serv- 
ice, the  bill  would  also  enable  Amtrak 
to  attract  sufficient  riders  in  the 
Northeast  region  to  cover  operating 
costs  of  the  rail  service. 

In  addition,  completion  of  the 
NECIP  is  linked  to  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  in  the  region  and  the  resurgence 
of  some  of  the  older  urban  centers 
along  the  corridor.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, the  NECIP  could  produce  signifi- 
cant energy  savings  in  the  Northeast 
region  hardest  hit  by  the  energy 
crunch. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
support  of  this  bill,  which  is  not  only 
instrumental  in  the  development  of 
the  Northeast,  but  could  also  serve  as 
a  model  for  improved  safe,  energy  effi- 
cient rail  passenger  service  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.* 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
PRAISE  PAKISTANI  BRAVERY 
IN  PROTECTING  U.S.  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WU 
liam  M.  Goifise,  Jr..  Post  No.  3211  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in 
Hicluville.  Nassau  County.  N.Y..  has 
asked  me  to  assist  in  conveying  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  the  commendation 
of  the  members  of  Post  3211  to  a 
group  of  Pakistanis  for  a  notable  act 
of  selfless  courage  in  saving  U.S. 
schoolchildren  from  harm  during  the 
recent  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Islamabad. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  incident,  the  students  and  teach- 
ers at  the  American  School  in  Islama- 
bad, just  a  few  miles  from  the  burning 
U.S.  Elmbassy.  were  threatened  by  a 
band  of  youths  who  were  advancing  on 
the  schooL  But  Ishmail  Khan.  62,  a  re- 
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tired  colonel,  and  former  military  atta- 
che at  the  Pakistan  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, organized  a  small  group  of 
Pakistanis  who  met  and  repulsed  the 
youths,  although  members  of  the  mob 
were  carrying  crowbars  and  lead  pipes. 

The  brave  defenders  included 
Khan's  15-year-old  son  Murad.  the  act- 
ing superintendent  of  the  school.  Wil- 
liam Hamidullah,  and  another  Paki- 
stani employee  o^  the  school.  The  de- 
termined resistance  of  the  small  group 
of  defenders  succeeded  in  dispersing 
the  invaders,  without  harm  to  the 
American  children,  huddled  inside  the 
school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  William  M.  Gouse,  Jr.,  Post 
3211  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
in  commending  the  courageous  action 
of  Colonel  Khan,  his  son,  and  the 
Pakistani  employees  of  the  school. 
Their  unselfish  bravery  in  defending 
American  children  under  attack  from 
a  mob  deserves  the  highest  praise 
from  all  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  read  the 
full  account  of  their  heroic  action  I  re- 
quest that  the  report,  as  printed  in 
Newsday,  November  23.  1979.  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  this  ac- 
count to  the  President,  so  that  he  may 
be  aware  of  the  courageous  action  of 
the  Pakistanis,  and  will  send  a  copy  of 
these  remarks  to  the  Ambassador 
from  Pakistan  at  the  Pakistan  Embas- 
sy, asking  him  to  convey  them  to  Colo- 
nel Khan. 

Unselfish  acts  of  heroism  such  as 
that  of  Colonel  Khan  maintain  one's 
faith  in  human  decency,  generosity, 
and  brotherhood. 

[From  Newsday,  Nov.  23, 19791 

Pakistanis  Saved  D.S.  ScHOOLCHiLDitEH 

Islamabad.— As  a  security  measure,  the 
children  had  been  kept  at  the  American 
School  past  the  regular  closing  time  of  3 
PM.  At>out  70  students,  ranging  in  age  from 
8  to  17,  remained  behind.  Many  of  their  par- 
ents were  trapped  in  the  burning  embassy 
Just  visible  from  the  American  School  about 
five  miles  away. 

Atwut  4:30,  the  attack  began. 

Students  fled  first  to  the  gymnasium, 
where  teachers  yelled  for  them  to  lie  down, 
and  then  to  a  sound-proofed  music  room. 
"The  younger  ones  were  crying  and  the 
older  students  tried  to  comfort  them,"  said 
Devin  Haggerty,  17,  son  of  political  coun- 
selor Herbert  Haggerty.  "I  had  one  sixth- 
grader  in  my  lap  and  another  hanging  onto 
me." 

Outside,  however,  62-year-oId  Ishmail 
Khan,  a  retired  colonel  and  one-time  mili- 
tary attache  at  the  Pakistan  Embassy  in 
Washington,  launched  a  counterattack.  And 
his  small  group  of  Pakistanis  repulsed  the 
armed  youths  advancing  on  the  school. 

"I  was  about  to  leave  the  school  with  my 
son  who  attends  the  school  and  a  number  of 
little  tots  when  I  saw  10  to  IS  teenagers  run- 
ning toward  me  carrying  crowbars  and  lead 
pipes, '  Khan  said.  Khan  said  that  as  he  dis- 
armed one  youth,  a  number  of  others  ran 
past  him  and  began  breaking  windows  and 
pounding  on  the  locked  door  of  the  gym. 

Acting  School  Superintendent  William 
Hamidullah  Joined  Khan,  taking  on  another 
band  of  youths  trying  to  enter  the  school 
from  another  point. 
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With  Khan's  15-year-old  son.  Murad.  pro- 
tecting him  from  l>ehind.  the  elderly  man 
continued  to  take  on  the  youths.  Soon  a 
Pakistani  employee  at  the  school  also  began 
attacking  the  invaders,  who  by  then  had  en- 
tered the  school  cafeteria. 

Despite  the  odds,  the  ferocity  of  the  coun- 
terattack, coupled  with  yelling  by  Khan's 
son  that  police  were  coming,  seems  to  have 
frightened  the  youths  into  retreat.  Within  a 
few  minutes,  they  had  left  the  grounds.* 


SWAMPING  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  and  age  when  Government  forms 
and  paperwork  swamp  small  business- 
men in  a  sea  of  regulation,  it  should 
not  surprise  me  to  see  an  example 
where  our  Government  allows  some 
confidential  information  to  be  ob- 
tained by  publishers  and  offered  for 
sale  to  the  very  people  from  whom  it 
was  collected.  Such  an  example  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  in  Searcy,  Ark.  In  his  let- 
ter, after  expressing  concern  over  the 
cost  and  time  involved  in  completing 
these  forms,  he  states: 

It  further  aggravates  me  to  think  that  in 
all  probability  this  Information  caimot  be 
kept  confidential,  as  evidenced  by  the  bro- 
ch\ire  I  am  enclosing  showing  where  some- 
one is  selling  information  derived  from 
ERISA  Benefit  Funds.  (This  information  is 
based  on  Form  6500,  5500C,  and  6500K— fi- 
nancial reports  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  under  ERISA.) 
These  are  private  funds  paid  for,  in  our 
case,  completely  by  the  company,  and  we 
are  most  unhappy  that  after  we  pay  for 
this,  tailor  the  program  to  suit  their  re- 
quirements, and  make  the  report,  that  this 
personal  Information  from  a  small  family 
company  such  as  our  own  is  then  t)eing  re- 
sold to  anyone  who  wishes  to  purchase  the 
statistics. 

With  government  prying  into  our 
business  and  personal  lives  on  a  daily 
basis,  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  for 
the  first  time  in  40  years  we  are  expe- 
riencing a  decline  in  real  productivity 
in  America.* 


ESOP  LEGISLATION:  S.  918 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 19.  1979,  the  House  approved 
Report  No.  96-705,  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  S.  918,  amending 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Access  to  Eq- 
uity Capital  and  Business  Opix>rttini- 
tips,  which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on 
May  8  and  15.  1979.  on  H.R.  3056, 
which  would  allow  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration assistance  to  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plans  (ESOP's).  As  a 
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result  of  these  hearings  the  language 
in  H.R.  3056  was  revised,  taking  into 
account  changes  which  were  suggested 
by  administration  and  expert  wit- 
nesses. Title  VI  of  S.  918  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  this  effort  and  is  a  result  of 
negotiations  between  myself.  Repre- 
sentative J.  William  Stanton,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  Senator  Donald  Stewart  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Enactment  of  S.  918  will  allow  the 
SBA  to  guarantee  loans  made  by  a 
small  business'  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan.  Up  to  this  time,  SBA  has  re- 
fused to  guarantee  loans  by  ESOP's 
even  though  the  small  concern  could 
have  directly  secured  the  loan  guaran- 
tee. 

The  prime  advantage  of  an  ESOP  is 
that  a  company  can  pass  a  loan 
through  the  ESOP  trust  and  deduct 
interest  and  principal  payments  on  the 
loan.  The  ESOP  transaction  always  in- 
volves a  sale,  contribution,  or  traiisfer 
of  stock,  with  the  ultimate  recipient  of 
the  stock  being  the  employees.  There 
are  three  basic  applications. 

The  first  and  most  typical  situation 
is  where  a  small  business  needs  addi- 
tional capital  for  expansion.  Capital 
may  be  needed  to  fund  higher  inven- 
tory levels,  new  product  development 
costs,  or  the  cost  of  expanding  an  ex- 
isting product  line.  Cash  may  be  need- 
ed to  purchase  a  new  building  or 
equipment  in  order  to  Increase  capac- 
ity and  productivity.  This  may  occur 
at  a  time  when  restrictive  monetary 
policy  results  in  tight  money  and  capi- 
tal markets.  The  business  person  is 
better  off  in  terms  of  cash  flow  with 
an  ESOP  funding  the  repayment  of 
principal  out  of  pretax  income  versus 
after  tax  income.  This  is  one  advan- 
tage of  an  ESOP  over  conventional  fi- 
nancing. The  trade  off  is  that  the  busi- 
ness person  dilutes  his  ouTiership  In 
the  business. 

The  second  situation  is  different 
from  the  previous^  transaction  since 
the  business  person  is  using  the  ESOP 
both  to  finance  the  acquisition  of 
stock  and  to  act  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  stock  presently  owned  by  some 
other  stockholder.  Usually,  any  cash 
raised  does  not  remain  or  even  flow  to 
the  corportitlon.  Instead,  the  cash  is 
paid  over  by  the  ESOP  to  the  selling 
shareholders.  The  net  effect  is  that 
the  employees  now  own  the  business 
and.  as  in  the  situation  at  South  Bend 
Lathe,  a  company  is  kept  open  where 
it  might  otherwise  be  closed.  In  this 
case  it  is  important  to  determine  that 
the  business  Is  economically  viable. 

The  third  situation  is  actually  a  vari- 
ation of  the  second.  In  this  case,  the 
small  businessman  of  a  closely  held 
business  can  use  an  ESOP  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  a  business.  He  can  in- 
sure that  the  proper  management  ex- 
pertise is  in  place  and  csin  sell  pieces  of 
his  firm  over  time,  thereby  minimizing 
the  tax  effects— an  important  point. 

Traditionally,  a  small  business  per- 
son faced  with  the  question  of  peri>et- 
uation  will  sell  out  to  a  larger  firm  or 
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will  liquidate  his  holdings.  Any  value  a 
small  business  may  have  is  usually  a 
function  of  the  people  and  as  an  acqui- 
sition candidate,  such  goodwill  can  cre- 
ate accotmting  and  pricing  problems. 
If  he  cannot  find  a  buyer,  the  only 
course  of  action  is  liquidation,  bring- 
ing a  loss  of  jobs  and  a  blow  to  the 
local  economy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  selling  point  of 
the  E2SOP  concept  Is  that  it  creates 
"new  capitalists."  Recent  studies  and 
survejrs  tend  to  show  that  ESOP  firms 
experience  an  increase  in  productivity, 
sales,  and  earnings.  These  newly  mint- 
ed capitalists  can  be  expected  to  be- 
come more  Involved  in  the  free  market 
system  and  are  generally  more  con- 
cerned about  their  company  and  its 
prospects. 

Of  course,  the  degree  of  owner-work- 
er involvement  and  concern  is  directly 
correlated  to  their  degree  of  owner- 
ship and  control.  Those  firms  which 
are  owned  100  percent  by  their  em- 
ployees tend  to  benefit  dramatically 
from  employee  ownership.  Productiv- 
ity and  profits  increase  markedly. 
However,  those  firms  which  have  set 
up  an  ESOP  with  limited  employee 
participation— that  is,  with  the  em- 
ployees owning  a  small  percentage  of 
the  outstanding  stock— tend  to  have 
benefited  on  a  more  limited  basis. 

Small  businesses  will  be  able  to  use 
SBA  assisted  employee  ownership 
plans  to  finance  expansion,  transfer 
ownership,  and  increase  productivity. 
This  measure  will  offer  the  small  busi- 
ness person  an  alternative  to  selling 
out  to  a  large  business.  It  will  enable  a 
viable,  economically  solvent  division  of 
a  major  corporation  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness, where  it  might  otherwise  be 
closed  or  liquidated. 

Finally.  It  will  give  workers  a  piece 
of  the  action,  thereby  creating  new 
capitalists.* 


OZONE  DEPLETION:  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  YESTERYEAR  ARE 
ONLY  WORSE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCALXrOUVIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  years  ago  this  body 
began  to  examine  the  preliminary  re- 
search results  which  predicted  a  se- 
vere depletion  in  the  Earth's  ozone 
layer  if  continued  use  of  chlorofluoro- 
carbons  continued  at  the  present 
rates.  This  suggestion  was  first  consid- 
ered ridiculous  by  most  policjmoakers. 
then  a  possible  long-term,  next  cen- 
tury concern,  and  then,  after  further 
research  It  became  a  real  present-day 
problem.  In  a  nutshell,  the  problem  is 
that  the  production  and  release  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  today  results  in 
irreversible  global  damage  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  protect  our  future  only  by 
preventing  an  action  today. 

The  Congress,  much  to  its  credit, 
passed   comprehensive   legislation   in 
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1977,  as  a  section  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977,  to  research  and 
reflate,  as  necessary,  halocarbon 
compounds'  and  other  emissions  which 
threaten  our  fragile  ozone  layer.  Some 
regiilations  restricting  use  have  al- 
ready taken  effect,  and  others  are 
under  consideration.  As  should  be  ob- 
vious to  all,  only  international  controls 
will  be  effective,  and  these  have  yet  to 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  new  reports,  au- 
thorized by  our  1977  law.  have  been 
prepared  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  which  even  further  illustrate 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  A  re- 
cent article  from  Science  magazine, 
primarily  describing  the  second  of 
these  two  reports,  foUows: 
Ozoue  DiPunoN  Wouu)  Have  Dire  Eftects 
(By  Thomas  H.  Maugh  U) 

Depletion  of  the  earth's  ozone  layer  re- 
sultinc  from  the  release  of  chlorofluoro- 
methanes  into  the  atmosphere  may  have 
substantial  health  and  enviromnental  ef- 
fects, according  to  a  new  report  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Increased  ul- 
traviolet radiation  transmitted  through  the 
stratosphere  as  a  restilt  of  the  depletion 
may  produce  large  numbers  of  new  cases  of 
akin  cancer,  reduce  the  productivity  of  agri- 
cultural crops,  destroy  larval  forms  of  some 
marine  life,  and  produce  a  slight  warming  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Alternatives  are 
available  for  many  of  the  uses  of  the  chemi- 
cals, the  report  says,  but  "further  unilateral 
V&  action  can  have  only  a  limited  impact 
in  reducing  the  extent  of  global  stratospher- 
ic ozone  depletion." 

The  new  report.^  Issued  Just  before 
Christmas,  Is  the  second  report  on  chloro- 
fluoromethanes  (CFM's,  also  known  as 
chlorofluoroc&rbons  or  by  the  trade  name 
FYepns)  issued  by  the  Academy  In  the  last  2 
months  of  1979.  The  first,  issued  In  Novem- 
ber by  the  Academy's  Panel  on  Stratospher- 
ic Chemistry  and  Transport  (Science.  7  I)e- 
cember  1979,  p.  1167),  projects  that  there 
will  most  likely  be  a  16  percent  reduction  in 
the  concentration  of  ozone  In  the  strato- 
sphere if  CFM's  continue  to  be  released  at 
the  1977  rate.  The  new  report,  prepared  by 
two  other  panels,  explores  the  effects  of 
such  a  reduction  in  ozone  and  considers 
ways  to  reduce  the  use  of  CFM's. 

Stratospheric  ozone  is  important  because 
it  screens  out  most  of  the  so-called  damag- 
ing ultraviolet  (DUV)  radiation— light  with 
wavelerigths  between  290  and  320  nano- 
meters-emitted by  the  sun.  A  16  percent  re- 
duction in  stratospheric  ozone  will  produce 
a  44  percent  increase  In  the  amount  of  DUV 
radiation  reaching  the  earth's  surface,  and  a 
30  percent  reduction  in  ozone  will  double 
DUV  radiation.  The  potential  hazards  of 
such  an  increase  were  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Impacts  of  Stratospheric 
Change,  chaired  by  John  W.  Tukey  of  Bell 
Laboratories. 

The  most  Important  health  effect  of  DUV 
radiction  is  the  induction  of  sicin  cancer. 
There  are  two  principal  types  of  skin  can- 
cer, melimoma  and  nonmelanoiaa.  Nonmel- 
anoma  skin  cancer  is  the  most  common 
form  of  cancer,  and  its  Incidence  in  the 
United  States  is  variously  estimated  to  be 
between  300.000  and  600.000  cases  per  year. 
Nonmelanoma  sliin  cancers  can  generally  be 
remo\fd  by  simple  surgery  and  are  rarely 
fatal,  accounting  for  only  about  1.600 
deathis  per  year  in  this  country.  Neverthe- 
less they  can  cause  substantial  disfigure- 
ment of  the  victim.  Nonmelanoma  skin  can- 
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cer  usually  develops  on  parts  of  the  skin 
normally  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  and  its 
incidence  is  correlated  with  cumulative  life- 
time exposure  to  DUV  radiation.* 

Melanoma  is  a  more  severe  form  of  sitin 
cancer  that  is  fat«l  nearly  a  third  of  the 
time.  The  U.S.  Incidence  In  1979  is  estimated 
at  about  13,600  cases,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  at  about  4.000.  The  relationship  of 
melanoma  to  DUV  radiation  Is  more  com- 
plex than  that  of  nonmelanoma  sicin  cancer, 
but  the  incidence  of  melanoma  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  about  3  per- 
cent in  recent  years,  presumably  as  a  result 
of  greater  voluntary  exposure  to  sunlight. 
The  greatest  incidence  of  melanoma  occurs 
among  individuals  who  do  not  tan  readily, 
particularly  those  in  this  group,  such  as 
white-collar  workers,  who  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  only  Intermittently. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  inci- 
dence of  tMth  types  of  skin  cancer  will  in- 
crease sharply  if  there  is  an  increase  in 
DUV  radiation.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
a  16  percent  reduction  in  stratospheric 
ozone  would  -lead  to  "a  certainty  of  very 
many  thousands  of  additional  cases  every 
year"  of  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  and  "a 
likely  probability  of  thousands  of  new  cases 
a  year"  of  melanoma,  of  which  a  substantial 
fraction  would  be  fatal. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  predict  with 
certainty  the  effects  of  increased  DUV  radi- 
ation on  plants  and  animals,  primarily  be- 
cause there  is  simply  not  enough  experi- 
mental foundation.  DUV  radiation  damages 
DNA  in  all  types  of  cells,  whether  plant  or 
animal:  it  is  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to 
this  damage  that  is  at  question. 

More  than  100  varieties  of  agricultural 
crops  have  been  exposed  to  Increased  DUV 
radiation  in  <x>ntrolled  environment  growth 
chambers— 83  of  them  by  Robert  H.  Biggs 
and  Susan  V.  Kossuth  of  the  University  of 
Florida  at  Gainesville.  Biggs  and  Kossuth 
found  that  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
varieties  are  sensitive  to  daily  doses  of  DUV 
on  the  CH^er  of  those  delivered  by  Florida 
sunshine  at  present  ozone  concentrations. 
Increased  exposure  of  these  plants  to  DUV 
radiation  led  to  reductions  in  the  dry  weight 
of  the  plant  and  changes  in  the  proportion 
of  plant  material  represented  in  roots, 
shoots,  and  leaves.  Another  20  percent  of 
the  varieties  were  resistant  to  four  times  as 
much  DUV  as  the  present  level,  while  the 
remainder  showed  intermediate  sensitivity. 

These  apparently  straightforward  results 
become  much  more  ambiguous,  however, 
when  plants  growing  in  open  fields  are  sub-- 
jected  to  increased  DUV  radiation  from 
lamps.  Such  experiments  have  so  far  been 
carried  out  on  only  about  15  plant  species, 
and  the  results  are  hard  to  interpret  be- 
cause growth  variations  under  field  condi- 
tions often  obscure  responses  to  specific 
treatments.  In  most  cases,  plants  grown  in 
the  open  field  appear  more  resistant  to 
DUV  than  plants  grown  in  a  controlled  envi- 
ronment; in  a  few  cases  where  direct  com- 
parisons are  possible,  they  are  as  much  as 
four  times  more  resistant.  Nonetheless, 
some  species,  including  sugar  beets,  toma- 
toes, mustard,  and  com,  do  exhibit  lower 
yields  when  exposed  to  increased  DUV  radi- 
ation. The  committee  thus  concluded  that  a 
18  percent  reduction  in  ozone  "might  cause 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  yield  for  at  least 
a  few  crops." 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  aquatic 
ecosystem.  Studies  on  more  than  60  aquatic 
microorganisms,  protozoa,  alsae.  and  small 
invertebrates  by.  among  others.  John  Cal- 
kins and  his  colleagues  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  indicate  that  most  are  sensitive  to 
current  water  surface  levels  of  DUV  radi- 
ation. The  potential  for  hazard  is  still  specu- 
lative, however,  since  little  is  known  about 
either  attenuation  of  DUV  by  water  or  the 
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normal  depths  at  which  the  organisms 
spend  most  of  their  time. 

John  R.  Hunter  and  his  associates  at  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  La 
Jolla.  California,  have  found  that  the  com- 
mercially important  anchovy  normally  ex- 
ists near  Its  UV  tolerance  limit.  A  16  percent 
reduction  in  ozone  would,  the  committee 
concludes,  "as  a  'worst  case,'  kill  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  anchovies  in  the  top  10  meters 
of  the  clearest  ocean  water  or  else  would  re- 
quire them  to  adjust  their  usual  water 
depth  to  diminish  UV  exposure,"  with  un- 
Itnown  consequences.  Similar  studies  of  crab 
and  shrimp  larvae  show  that  they,  too,  are 
near  their  DUV  tolerance  limit.  The  overall 
sampling  of  marine  species  is  still  very 
small,  however. 

Another  potential  effect  of  continued  re- 
lease of  CFM's  Is  a  change  in  climate  result- 
ing from  both  direct  and  indirect  effects. 
The  CFM's  can  themselves  affect  climate  by 
absorbing  infrared  radiation  given  off  by 
the  earth's  surface,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  so-called  greenhouse  effect  that  leads  to 
atmospheric  warming.  A  CFM-induced  re- 
duction in  stratospheric  ozone  will  also, 
through  a  complicated  series  of  events,  most 
likely  produce  atmospheric  warming.  The 
net  effect  of  continued  release  of  CFM's  at 
the  1977  rate,  the  committee  predicts,  will 
be  an  average  warming  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  a  few  tenths  of  one  degree  Celsius, 
or  about  10  percent  of  the  wanning  that  Is 
predicted  to  result  from  increased  combus- 
tion of  fossil  fuels. 

The  second  half  of  the  new  report  was 
pnxluced  by  the  academy's  Committee  on 
Alternatives  for  the  Reduction  of  Chloro- 
fluorocarbon  Emissions,  chaired  by  Max  S. 
Peters  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  This 
group  makes  a  strong  case  that  global  coop- 
eration is  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  poten- 
tial hazard  from  CFM's.  Since  the  United 
States  banned  the  use  of  CFM's  in  most 
aerosol  spray  cans,  this  country's  share  of 
world  output  of  CFM's  has  dropped  from 
half  to  about  a  third.  Further  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  can  have  little  ef- 
fect, particularly  since  use  of  CFM's  else- 
where is  increasing  and  new  uses  that  take 
advantage  of  their  inertness  continue  to  be 
found.  The  greatest  global  gain,  the  com- 
mittee contends,  would  result  from  the 
worldwide  elimination  of  nonessential  aero- 
sol propellant  uses.  Experience  in  the 
United  States  has  already  shown  that  the 
economic  impact  of  such  an  action  would  be 
small. 

Beyond  such  a  ban.  however,  control  be- 
comes much  more  difficult  because  the  ver- 
satile chemicals  have  found  their  way  into 
so  many  different  applications  and  some- 
times appear  virtually  Impossible  to  replace. 
CFM's  are  idesU  for  commercial  refrigera- 
iion  and  air  conditioning  systems,  tor  tiome 
refrigerators  and  freezers,  and  as  a  s(51vent 
for  cleaning  electronic  components.  No  one 
has  yet  fov:nd  an  acceptable  alternative  for 
such  applications.  CFM's  will  also  be  diffi- 
cult to  replace  as  blowing  agents  for  the 
rigid  polystjTene  and  polyurethane  foams 
used  for  insulation  and  other  purposes. 
Most  of  the  CFM  used  to  form  air  ctJls  in 
these  foams  remains  trapped  in  the  foam 
throughout  its  life  and  contributes  substan- 
tially to  the  insulating  value.  Insulating 
foams  produced  with  other  blowing  agents 
are  not  nearly  as  effective. 

Sienlficant  improvements  can  be  made. 
The  CFM's  in  automobile  air-conditioners, 
for  example,  are  routinely  replaced  every  1 
to  2  years.  Peters  says,  primarily  because  of 
leakage.  Design  and  construction  mtxliflca- 
tlons  that  would  minimize  such  leakage 
could  yield  significant  reductions  in  CFM 
emissions  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  Improved 
recovery  and  recycling  of  the  refrigerants 
during  servicing  of  automobile  alr-condition- 
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ers  could  also  yield  significant  reductions  in 
emissions,  but  this  would  be  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  implement  since  there  are  such  a 
large  number  of  ser\ice  facilities. 

CFM's  are  also  used  as  the  blowing  agent 
for  soft  polyurethane  foams,  such  as  those 
used  in  seat  cushions,  fabric  backing,  and 
the  like.  Nearly  all  of  this  CFIA  is  released 
into  the  atmosphere  shortly  after  the  foam 
is  formed.  Given  a  few  years  to  adjust  prop- 
erties and  processes,  the  conunitiee  says, 
the  industry  could  replace  virtually  all  of 
this  CFM  with  methylene  chloride,  with 
only  a  small  loss  In  cushioning  properties. 

Other  applications  for  which  some  alter-" 
natives  to  CFM's  are  available  include  metal 
cleaning  and  drying,  solder  flux  removal, 
garment  cleaning,  industrial  sterilization  of 
medical  equipment,  and  fast  freezing  of 
food.  In  each  case,  though,  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  remain  with  CFM's.  and 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  develop  a 
regulatory  incentive  to  encourage  change. 

The  panel  considered  a  large  number  of 
ways  in  which  use  of  CFM's  could  be  con- 
trolled, and  concludcKl  that  no  one  strategy 
would  be  effective  for  all  uses.  Instead,  a 
combination  of  approaches  will  t>e  necessary 
and  their  use  will  rely  more  on  political  and 
economic  decisions  than  on  scientific  ration- 
ale. Among  the  possibilities: 

Bans.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  ban  all 
uses  of  CFM's,  but  certain  uses,  such  as 
aerosol  propellants,  can  easily  be  prohibit- 
ed. 

Control  technology  standards.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  require  the  use  of  the  "best  available 
technology"  for  reducing  emissions.  Includ- 
ing containment,  recapture,  and  recycling  in 
industrial  and  manufacturing  operations. 
Such  an  approach  would  be  expensive  and- 
hard  to  enforce. 

Taxes  on  production  and  use.  This  ap- 
proach could  work  when  more  expensive  or 
less  effective  alternatives  are  available,  but 
the  tax  would  simply  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  if  no  acceptable  alternatives  were 
available. 

Quotas  Implemented  by  marketable  per- 
mits. The  governinent  might  specify  overall 
ceilings  for  production  or  use,  allowing 
firms  to  buy  and  sell  "rights "  among  them- 
selves. 

A  deposit-refund  system.  The  purchase  of 
a  refrigerator,  for  example,  might  require  a 
$50  deposit  for  the  CFM's  it  contains;  the 
deposit  would  be  refunded  when  the  refrig- 
erator was  turned  in  at  a  recycling  center  at 
the  end  of  its  useful  life. 

Recycling  on  disposal.  The  government 
might,  for  instance,  require  and  subsidize 
collection  centers  for  refriger'tion  equip- 
ment. 

Notably  missing  from  the  list  are  point 
source  emission  standards  and  "safe"  dispos- 
al standards.  The  former  were  rejected  be- 
cause CFM  emissions  at  a  factory  are  diffi- 
cult to  monitor  directly  and  any  alternative 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  The  latter 
were  rejected  because— aside  from  pyrolysis, 
which  is  both  "expensive  and  polluting"— 
there  are  no  feasible  methods  for  "denatur- 
ing" CFM's  or  containing  them  in  perpetu- 
ity. The  only  immediately  practical  disposal 
option  is  recycling. 

Both  of  the  Academy  reports  appear  to  be 
falling  on  deaf  ears.  A  report  from  the 
United  Kingdom's  Department  of  the  Envl- 
rorunent  issued  in  1979,  and  typical  of  gov- 
ernmental attitudes  around  the  world,  con- 
cluded that  "present  understanding  of 
ozone  depletion  is  limited  and  based  on 
model  assumptions  which  have  not  been 
adequately  identified."  The  fluorochemical 
Industry  itself  calls  the  whole  subject  "hy- 
pothesis" and  is  asking  for  another  4  years 
without  regulatory  action  to  obtain  conclu- 
sive scientific  data.  (Three  years  ago,  the  in- 
dustry asked  for  only  3  years  to  obtain  the 
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data.)  But  the  scientists  who  have  prepared 
the  two  Academy  reports  are  convinced  that 
the  "hypothesis"  is  correct  and  that  strato- 
spheric ozone  is  l>eing  d^troyed  by  CFM's. 
Further  delay,  they  argue,  will  merely  in- 
crease the  eventual  problems.* 


1980  HOUSE  WORK  SCHEDULE 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUow- 
ing  is  the  House  work  schedule  for  the 
2d  Session  of  the  96th  Congress: 
House  Work  Scheditle— 1980 

Jan.  22  to  Feb.  13— Washington  Work 
Period. 

Jan.  23— State  of  the  Union  Address. 

Jan.  28— Receive  President's  Budget. 

Feb.  14  to  18— Lincoln-Washington  Dis- 
trict Work  Period. 

Feb.  19  to  Apr.  3— Washington  Work 
Period. 

Mar.  15— Committees  submit  reports  to 
Budget  Committee. 

Apr.  4  to  Apr.  14— Easter  District  Work 
Period. 

Apr.  16  to  May  23— Washington  Work 
Period. 

May  15— First  Budget  Resolution  to  be 
completed  and  Fiscal  1981  authorization 
bills  to  be  reported. 

May  24  to  27— Memorial  Day  District 
Work  Period. 

May  28  to  July  3— Washington  Work 
Period. 

July  3  to  20— Independence  Day  District 
Work  Period  and  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. 

July  21  to  Aug.  1— Washington  Work 
Period. 

Aug.  2  to  17— District  Work  Period  and 
DemcKratic  National  Convention. 

Aug.  18  to  28— Washington  Work  Period. 

Aug.  29  to  Sept.  a— Labor  Day  District 
Work  Period. 

Sept.  3  to  Oct.  3— Washington  Work 
Period. 

Sept.  8— All  spending  measures  completed. 

Sept.  15— Second  Budget  Resolution  to  be 
completed. 

Sept.  25— Reconciliation  process  to  be 
completed. 

Oct.  3— Adjournment  target.* 


THE  HORROR  OP  THE  CHINESE 
GULAG  ARCHIPELAGO 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  search  for  friends  and  allies  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan has  led  to  the  headlong  em- 
bracing of  Communist  China  by  the 
media  and  the  White  House.  I  am 
somewhat  amazed  at  how  a  nation 
with  such  a  bloodthirsty  record  as 
Communist  China  can  be  portrayed  as 
so  placid.  Ever  since  President  Nixon 
traveled  to  Conununist  China  the  im- 
pression has  been  that  this  is  a  good 
Communist  country.  The  Chinese 
have  been  portrayed  as  a  people  who 
are  not  as  warlike  as  the  bad  Soviets 
and  the  Government  is  only  interested 
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in  internal  reform  and  development. 
In  recent  weeks  China  has  been 
praised  for  its  solidarity  with  the 
United  States.  We  have  seen  how  its 
navy  is  only  for  coastal  defense  and  its 
military  only  for  home  defense.  Re- 
cent articles  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Chinese  method  of  purging 
political  opponents  is  somehow  nicer 
than  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Cuba. 

Liberals  in  Congress  are  about  to 
bestow  the  privilege  of  most-favored- 
nation  status  on  Conunimist  China. 
The  propaganda  barrage  to  make  this 
privileged  status  seem  obligatory  has 
successfully  glossed  over  the  Chinese 
record  on  human  rights.  The  Chinese 
track  record  on  sending  their  fellow 
coimtnmien  to  the  nether  worlds 
make  Hitler  and  Stalin  pale  by  com- 
parison, yet  it  has  never  entered  the 
discussion  of  the  good  communism  in 
China.  Before  my  colleagues  Join  the 
President  in  appeasing  yet  another 
Communist  dictatorship  I  would  like 
them  to  pause  and  consider  what  they 
are  rewarding. 

Since  coming  to  power  in  mainland 
China  in  1949  the  Commtmists  have 
obliterated  the  lives  of  some  30  to  60 
million  people  depending  on  what  fig- 
ures you  use.  According  to  sources 
compiled  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Re- 
search Institute  of  London,  5  to  30 
million  Chinese  were  killed  or  starved 
to  death  during  the  political  purges 
and  land  reforms  of  the  1950's.  From 
1960  through  the  cultural  revolution 
another  15  to  30  million  Chinese  died 
in  forced  labor  programs  or  outright 
political  liquidations.  The  invasion  of 
Tibet  added  another  200,000  deaths  to 
this  grisly  total.  Chinese-led  insurgen- 
cies in  Burma,  MsJaya,  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  killed  over  150,000  and  the 
murdering  continues.  This  is  hardly  an 
exemplary  record.  I  find  it  incredible 
that  an  administration  that  has  spent 
so  much  time  admonishing  the  world 
to  punish  Rhodesia,  Nicaragua,  and 
other  nations  for  their  human  rights 
records  can  overlook  the  dark  stain  of 
inhumanity  that  the  Communists  in 
China  have  added  to  the  Elarth. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain  any  firsthand  accounts  of  Chi- 
nese abuses.  Like  the  Soviets,  the  Chi- 
nese make  sure  that  those  who  experi- 
ence human  rights  violations  do  not 
live  to  tell  the  tale.  What  information 
we  have  received  to  this  point  came 
through  Nationalist  China  or  other 
sources  that  the  media  establishment 
wrote  off  as  inaccurate.  However,  this 
alibi  evaporated  during  the  turbulent 
overthrow  of  the  so-called  Gang  of 
Four.  During  a  few  months  in  late 
1978  and  early  1979  a  number  of  dissi- 
dent writers  were  able  to  tell  their 
story  to  the  outside  world.  These  val- 
iant defenders  of  freedom  and  human- 
ity were  quickly  suppressed,  but  their 
accounts  of  the  ht)rrors  of  conununlsm 
in  China  provide  graphic  evidence  that 
behind  the  cheerful  wave  of  Teng 
Hsiao-p'ing  is  the  agony  and  pain  of 
thousands  of  new  political  prisoners 
who  are  daily  being  tortured  and 
killed  in  the  Chinese  gulags. 
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This  vote  will  be  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious errors  we  can  make.  The  Com- 
munist Chinese  have  not  changed. 
They  have  not  recanted.  Their  line  of 
terror  has  never  been  broken  since 
1949.  Leaders  have  died  but  no  change 
in  terror  and  repression  has  followed. 
It  is  the  height  of  stupidity  to  reward 
an  enemy  dedicated  to  murder,  terror, 
and  subversion. 

One  such  courageous  writer  is  Wei 
Chin-sheng.  Through  an  underground 
newspaper  called  Exploration— T'an- 
80— he  and  others  began  to  tell  of  the 
violent  side  of  political  life  in  China. 
On  March'  27.  1979,  Wei  was  arrested 
by  Communist  secret  police  and  has 
been  sentenced  to  15  years  in  the  gu- 
lags  for  sabotaging  unity  and  advocat- 
ing democracy.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  few  minutes  from  their 
busy  schedules  to  read  the  words  of 
this  Chinese  Solzhenitsyn  before  they 
vote  to  reward  the  tjrrants  in  Peldng 
with  improved  UJS.  trade  relations: 

The  Bastiixz  Prison  op  the  aoTH  Certurt: 
The  Cb'ih'Cr'eng  Prison  No.  1  and  the 
Benevolence  Forest  Prison  in  Peking 
(Translated  by  Chung  Wei-wen) 
foreword 

"The  Bastille  Prison  of  the  Twentieth 
Century"  and  "The  Benevolence  of  Benevo- 
lence Forest"  are  two  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  Ebcploratlon  (T'an-so),  an  under- 
ground mimeographed  magazine  edited  by 
young  advocates  of  democracy  and  human 
rights  based  In  Peking.  It  is  printed  on  low- 
quality  bamboo  paper,  which  bears  witness 
to  the  difficult  circumstances  under  which 
they  work.  Its  editor,  Wei  Chin-sheng,  was 
on  March  27  of  last  year  arrested  by  the 
CCP  authorities  as  a  "counterrevolution- 
ary". He  is,  according  to  Agence  Francalze 
de  Presse  and  Reuters,  a  30  year  old  worker 
from  Peking.  Wei  is  credited  with  one  of  the 
wall  posters  concerning  the  fifth  moderniza- 
tion, democracy  and  human  rights. 

According  to  a  Reuter^^port  on  April  1, 
Investigation.  (Tlau-ch'a)  another  under- 
ground magazine  calling  for  democracy  and 
human  rights,  declared  in  the  wake  of  Wei's 
detention  that  "the  CCP  threw  Wei  into 
prison  because  he  had  been  active  in  the 
spontaneous  campaign  for  democracy.  He 
had  vehemently  lambasted  all  negative  ele- 
ments which  he  thought  impeded  modern- 
ization; for  him  this  Included  Marxism  and 
Maoism."  The  statement  continued:  "The 
CCP  suppression  of  the  campaign  for  de- 
mocracy reveals  that  the  CCP  regime  does 
not  like  any  vestige  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. The  freedom  and  democracy  to  which 
they  pay  lip-service  denotes  only  their  pre- 
rogative to  give  orders  to  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple and  to  Increase  the  prestige  of  the  au- 
thorities. Any  criticism  Is  doomed  to  be  sup- 
pressed relentlessly  because  Its  runs  counter 
to  the  so-called  socialism  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  All  this  has  laid  bare 
nothing  but  the  hyi>ocrisy  and  cruelty  of 
the  democracy  and  freedom  under  the  CCP 
regime." 

The  two  articles.  'The  Bastille  Prison  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,"  and  'The  Benevo- 
lence of  Benevolence  Forest"  In  Explora- 
tion, No.  3.  dated  March  11,  1979,  were  ex- 
poses of  the  two  hells-on-earth  In  Peking, 
Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison  No.  1  and  Benevolence 
Forest.  Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison  Is  for  Imprison- 
ing high-ranking  cadres  In  the  CCP,  and  Be- 
nevolence Forest  Is  a  Jail  for  Innocent  citi- 
zens. The  murklness,  cruelty  and  savagery 
of  the  two  prisons  are  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  normal  person. 
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CH'IN  CH'ENG  PBISON  NO.  I 

If  you  take  a  ride  on  the  highway  through 
Ch'ang-p'Ing  county  on  the  outskirts  of  Pe- 
king, you  will  soon  find  you  are  entering  a 
picturesque  rehabilitation  area,  namely, 
Hsiao-t'ang-shan  Rehabilitation  Center.  As 
legend  has  It,  the  Empress  Dowager,  Tzu- 
Hsl.  often  came  here  to  bathe  in  the  hot 
springs. 

Then  If  you  drive  north  for  several  min- 
utes, you  will  see  a  sign  the  size  of  a  table 
top.  It  announces  In  several  languages  "No 
Foreigners  Allowed."  A  visitor  may  have  the 
feeling  that  he  has  entered  a  restricted  mili- 
tary zone  and  leave  with  reluctance.  But  the 
place  will  Immediately  strike  horror  Into 
one  who  knows  where  he  Is.  This  Is  because 
a  stone's  throw  ahead  the  notorious  elite  po- 
litical prison,  Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison,  will  be  In 
sight. 

Nevertheless,  If  you  asked  peasants  In  the 
neighborhood  about  the  prison  or  looked  It 
up  on  the  map  you  would  not  be  able  to  lo- 
cate Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison.  This  unknown 
place-name  turns  out  to  be  a  substitute 
name  for  the  CCP  political  prison,  which 
has  always  shunned  publicity.  Peasants  in 
the  neighborhood  know  little  about  these 
well-guarded  blocks  of  buildings,  but  a  story 
has  circulated  about  among  the  people  here 
that  the  Japanese  set  up  a  prison  here  long 
long  ago. 

North  of  Ch'ang-p'Ing,  an  excellent  quiet 
highway  leads  to  the  gate  of  Ch'ln  Ch'eng 
Prison.  Nothing  particular  distinguishes  its 
gate  and  Information  office  from  those  of 
other  agencies.  Its  outward  appearance 
would  not  in  all  likelihood  arouse  in  the 
mind  of  a  stranger  any  feeling  of  terror  or 
monstrosity.  When  the  gate  was  opened, 
you  would  see  a  blank  wall.  What  distin- 
guishes this  wall  from  other  blank  walls  Is 
that  It  Is  so  large  that  no  one  would,  even 
occasionally,  see  "the  scenery"  behind  It. 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  gate  Is  Inscribed  a 
quotation  from  Mao  Tse-tung  on  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat. 

After  going  around  the  wall  a  building 
comes  into  sight,  and  behind  that  is  the 
heart  of  Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison.  Atop  a  three- 
meter  wall  is  a  web  of  iron  barbs  and  electri- 
fied wires.  The  iron  gate;  splotched  with 
rust,  can  easily  strike  horror  Into  one's 
mind.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  many 
opponents  of  Mao's  dictatorship  have  en- 
tered through  this  iron  gate  and  disap- 
peared forever.  Some  were  lucky  enough  to 
leave  through  this  iron  gate  only  to  lose 
their  lives  soon  afterwards  In  the  face  of 
sudden  stimuli  of  the  outside  world.  On  ac- 
count of  this  when  the  regime  released  po- 
litical prisoners  in  1975  It  had  to  transfer 
them  first  to  a  hospital  for  a  time  In  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  external  stimulus.  Therefore  this  Iron 
gate  has  been  nicknamed  "the  hell's  gate 
for  atheists." 

Outside  the  iron  gate  are  two  guard  posts, 
with  offices  for  guards  on  duty  on  both 
sides.  If  you  are  allowed  to  make  a  visit  to 
this  hell,  the  way  to  the  hell  Is  a  J-shaped 
asphalt  path.  The  path  slopes  down  to  the 
south  slightly.  lining  the  two  sides  of  the 
road  are  plots  of  similar  pattern  and  color. 
Fruit  trees  are  planted  In  the  plots' to  the 
west.  And  a  row  of  new  buildings  can  be 
seen  in  the  eastern  half.  These  buildings  are 
"modernized"  facilities  newly  built  to  ac- 
commodate high-ranking  political  prisoners 
who  have  been  rushed  In  after  the  cultural 
revolution. 

Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison  has  been  insulated 
from  the  outside  world.  It  Is  known  to  no 
one  besides  the  special  guards.  Soldiers 
guarding  this  prison  come  here  after  strict 
scrutiny  and  training.  Their  age  Is  limited; 
as  reported  by  Inmates,  soldiers  over  20  are 
rarely  seen  In  Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison.  Guards 
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are  also  changed  very  frequently.  The  food 
for  prisoners  falls  into  four  categories, 
namely,  forty,  twenty,  fifteen  and  eight 
ylian  worth  per  month.  Wang  Kwang-mei, 
tbe  wife  of  Liu  Shao-ch'l.  was  entitled  to  the 
highest  grade  food.  But  because  of  wide- 
spread corruption  and  embezzlement,  pris- 
oners, whatever  category  they  belong  to, 
cannot  get  their  st>eclfled  ration.  In  addi- 
tion, Ch'in  Ch'eng  Prison  makes  It  a  prac- 
tice to  punish  prisoners  by  withholding 
their  food.  Having  been  tormented  by  hun- 
ger for  several  meals  the  prisoner  will  get  a 
bowl  of  greasy  cold  noodles  for  "compensa- 
tion." In  most  cases  the  noodles  cause  vom- 
iting and  diarrhea.  And  then  he  has  no  ap- 
petite for  several  meals.  This  Is,  however, 
the  mildest  torture  In  Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison. 

All  prisoners  live  alone.  In  a  room  three 
meters  by  a  little  over  one  meter,  there  Is  a 
broken  wooden  bed  with  a  thin  cotton  quilt, 
a  toUet  and  a  water  basin.  Each  prisoner  Is 
provided  with  only  a  black  winter  suit  and  a 
summer  suit.  The  summer  suit  must  be  re- 
turned as  soon  as  one  gets  his  winter  suit, 
therefore  when  the  personnel  In  charge  of 
clothing  delay  distributing  clothes  for  the 
new  season  many  prisoners  still  have  their 
cotton  clothes  on  In  scorching  May.  A  pris- 
oner can  be  monitored  through  a  glass  win- 
dow on  the  door  of  the  room;  food  is  also 
sent  In  through  this  window,  which  must  be 
opened  from  the  outside.  Ordinary  prison- 
ers. If  considered  "honest"  by  the  prison  au- 
thorities, may  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
body  by  performing  some  manual  labor 
sucn  as  weaving  straw  ropes  or  hats.  Prison- 
ers out  of  favor  with  the  prison  authorities 
will  be  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  penal- 
ties, including  being  prohibited  any  exercise 
such  as  outdoor  activities  or  walking  in  the 
room.  Sometimes  they  are  prohibited  out- 
door activities  for  as  long  as  half  a  year. 
Chien  Fang,  former  "Deputy  Chief  of  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  PLA,"  "Vice  Dean  of  the 
Higher  Military  Academy  of  the  PLA." 
could  not  stand  up  and  walk  when  he  was  fi- 
nally allowed  to  have  some  outdoor  exer- 
cises after  being  confined  to  his  room  for 
half  a  year. 

Zones  for  outdoor  activity  are  also  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  and  closely 
watched.  Zones  of  about  100  square  meters 
lie  side  by  side,  like  the  farmlands  in  south- 
em  China.  Within  the  confines  of  such  a 
small  plot  prisoners  have  run  or  walked  In  a 
circle  for  so  long  that  they  have  worn  a 
path  into  the  grass  plot.  A  high  wall  sepa- 
rates two  adjacent  zones,  with  guards 
watching  over. 

Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison  even  has  special  regu- 
lations for  the  sleeping  postures  of  prison- 
ers. Guards  must  see  to  It  that  Immates  face 
the  door  in  sleep.  If  a  prisoner  turns  his 
body  over  the  guards  will  wake  him  up  im- 
mediately. A  Tibetan  in  Jail  for  a  dozen 
years  found  one  of  his  ears  became  swollen, 
Inflammed  and  paralyzed  In  long-time  con- 
formity to  the  regulation  on  sleeping  pos- 
ture. The  sanitation  conditions  for  prisoners 
are  terrible.  They  have  never  been  provided 
with  soap.  They  fre  each  allowed  to  take  a 
bath  once  a  month,  whether  it  Is  winter  or 
summer.  They  are  entitled  lo  a  semi-annual 
physical  examination,  but  few  receive  it. 

The  living  conditions  of  Ch'in  Ch'eng 
Prison  are  enought  to  bend  prisoners'  will. 
More  than  this,  many  Inhiunan  tortures 
await  them.  For  example,  during  interroga- 
tion Judges  may  use  scientific  Instruments 
to  stimulate  the  brain  of  a  prisoner,  causing 
him  Intolerable  headaches.  Not  until  you 
are  perspiring  with  pain  and  wallowing  on 
the  ground  will  they  let  you  take  a  rest, 
only  to  continue  their  torture  a  moment 
later.  They  will  continue  their  persecution 
until  you  plead  guilty.  Another  form  of  tor- 
ture is  to  focus  a  glaring  light  upon  you  In- 
cessantly until  you  are  going  mad.  During 
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the  days  when  Wang  Kwang-mel  enjoyed 
her  wo-wo-txiu  (a  kind  of  steamed  dumpling 
made  of  com  meal)  In  Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison, 
she  was  tortured  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  mental  collapse.  Besides 
these  tactics,  beating  Is  a  common  practice. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  after  the  in- 
tended prisoner  Is  summoned,  a  group  of 
people  will  surround  him  and  beat  him 
nearly  to  death.  Even  more  Inhuman  is  to 
make  a  prisoner  take  a  large  quantity  of 
drugs  which  will  cause  him  to  lose  his  will 
and  self-control.  A  prisoner  Is  often  forced 
to  take  them  under  the  pretext  of  his  being 
abnormal. 

Sometimes  prisoners  are  sent  to  a  hospital 
for  "treatment."  After  such  medical  treat- 
ment, the  prisoner  will  for  a  considerably 
long  be  in  the  habit  of  murmuring  to  them- 
selves, even  at  meals.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  murmurings  are  recorded  for  evidence 
to  be  used  In  the  next  triaL  There  are  simi- 
lar "treatment  zones"  with  the  formal  name 
of  "high-ranking  cadre  zones,"  in  the  "Res- 
toration Hospital."  "301  Hospital,"  and 
"Transqulllty  Hospital."  The  special  ward  In 
the  Transqulllty  Hospital  outside  the  Te- 
sheng  Gate  In  Peking  is  called  Zone  No.  5. 
On  occasional  visits  to  their  relatives  in  pris- 
on some  have  encountered  a  short,  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  blank  look  and  scarred 
head,  this  man  will  walk  straight  ahead 
without  knowing  enough  to  turn  and  would 
crash  into  the  wall  unless  the  guard  stopped 
him. 

Of  course,  some  prisoners  rise  to  oppose 
these  extreme  cruelties.  Some  commit  sui- 
cide under  these  Intolerable  conditions;  oth- 
ers show  their  protest  through  fasts.  The 
Panchen  Lama,  former  leader  of  Tibet,  a 
one-time  prisoner  here,  had  fasted  and  de- 
clared his  Intention  to  die.  He  yelled  to  the 
guards:  'Take  my  body  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee!" The  wardens  here  never  compro- 
mise In  dealing  with  recalcitrant  prisoners. 
After  the  prisoner  has  fasted  for  several 
days,  he  is  taken  out  for  a  good  beating.  Or 
the  prisoner  Is  clothed  In  a  "peace  suit,"  a 
kind  of  tight  rubber  clothes.  This  suit,  with 
straitened  shoulders  and  tightened  chest, 
will  suffocate  the  prisoner  when  Inflated. 
Thus  the  prisoner  who  threatens  to  conihilt 
suicide  or  fast  can  only  be  "peacefuL"  This 
is  how  the  suit  derives  Its  name.  In  dealing 
with  fasting  prisoners,  the  authorities  pry 
their  mouths  open  to  force  noodle  soup 
down  their  throats.  If  this  is  still  Ineffectual 
doctors  are  called  in  to  inject  them  with 
glucose. 

The  Ch'ln  Ch'eng  Prison  never  revealed 
the  names  of  its  prisoners.  Relatives  or 
friends  know  little  about  their  fate.  Prison- 
ers are  Identified  by  number,  even  the 
guards  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  their 
names  or  Identities.  Prisoners  are  prohibited 
from  talking  with  anyone  except  at  their 
trial.  One  cadre,  In  custody  for  ten  years, 
got  too  excited  to  utter  a  word  when  he  was 
finally  called  by  name  at  his  triaL  Many 
long-term  inmates  cannot  speak  fluently  for 
two  years  after  their  release.  Prisoners  do  of 
course  miss  their  families.  Taking  advantage 
of  this,  the  authorities,  besides  tortures, 
often  switch  to  more  subtle  tactics  to  per- 
suade prisoners  to  acknowledge  their  guilt. 
They  Invent  stories  such  as  "Your  wife  has 
married  again,"  "Although  your  son  dis- 
rupted the  laws  of  socialism,  the  govern- 
ment did  not  convict  him  but  sent  him  to  a 
farm  to  do  labor,"  "Your  daughter  is  very 
beautiful.  I  have  been  told  that  many  young 
men  go  to  see  her";  "Your  child  has  been 
very  sick.  The  state  Is  treating  him."  Exam- 
ples similar  to  these  are  legion.  More  than 
that,  with  some  important  prisoners,  women 
who  look  like  their  wives  are  brought  In  to 
Induce  them  to  plead  guilty.  Ch'ln  Ch'eng 
Prison  exhausts  every  trick  to  squeeze  every 
bit  of  Information  from  those  hopeless  prls- 
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oners  who  are  doomed  to  end  their  lives 
here. 

Ch'in  Ch'eng  Prison  was  unknown  to  peo- 
ple because  before  the  1970's  few  Inmates 
survived.  Diulng  the  Cultural  Revolution 
more  and  more  high-ranking  cadres  were 
held  in  this  prison.  And  with  the  "reversal 
of  rightist  verdicts"  In  1975  when  some  old 
cadres  could  secure  release  from  this  prison. 
Its  stories  Increasingly  leaked  to  outsidera 
P'eng  Chen  and  Po  I-po  were  among  those 
who  emerged  from  here.  U  Sha,  the  Rus- 
sian wife  of  Li  Ll-san.  imprisoned  as  a  "Rus- 
sian agent"  In  the  Cultural  Revolution,  was 
discharged  after  eight  years  and  then  set  by 
the  Public  Security  Ministry  to  YOn  Ch'eng, 
ShansI,  to  undergo  reform  through  labor 
under  the  monitoring  of  two  educated 
women  in  the  commune.  Li  Sha,  who  has 
been  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  even  had  to 
rely  on  others  to  support  her,  had  time  and 
again  asked  permission  to  return  to  Peking 
to  live  with  her  daughter.  She  did  not  ob- 
tain permission  until  December  1978.  A 
leader  of  the  earliest  Tibetan  Communist 
organization.  The  Democratic  Youth 
League  of  Eastern  Tibet,  was  Imprisoned  for 
eighteen  years  under  the  false  charge  of 
"conspiracy  with  foreign  countries"  t>ecause 
he  had  been  In  contact  with  Russian  and  In- 
dian Communists  In  the  40'a  Released  in 
early  1978  and  sent  to  a  small  prefecture  of 
Szechwan.  he  was  still  put  under  Uie  con- 
stant "care"  of  the  United  Front  Ministry 
even  when  he  went  to  see  the  doctor. 

THE  "benevolence"  OP  BENEVOLENCE  POREST 

All  old  Peking  hands  know  Benevolence 
Forest,  the  Infamous  prison  located  outside 
Te-sheng  Gate.  The  prison  is  a  well-de- 
signed graceful  old  structure.  A  legend  runs 
that  an  architect  modeled  the  prison  after 
the  Eight  Trigrams.  The  life  of  this  master 
architect  was,  however,  sacrificed  after  he 
had  built  the  prison  for  the  Mancbu  rulers. 
He  turned  out  to  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the 
benevolence  of  the  Benevolence  Forest  he 
had  designed  and  built. 

Benevolence  Forest,  formerly  Peking  City 
Prison  No.  2,  was  given  a  new  name  after 
the  Cultural  Revolution— Benevolence  For- 
est No.  1.  Part  of  the  prison  has  been  re- 
.  odeled  Into  the  Peking  City  Reception 
Center.  This  euphemistically  titled  Recep- 
tion Center  Is  divided  Into  Institutions  1,  2, 
and  3.  Institution  No.  1,  a  detention  station 
for  the  Office  of  Public  Security,  serves  the 
function  of  detaining  and  forwarding  pris- 
oners. People  in  Institution  No.  1  live  the 
life  of  prisoners.  Most  of  them  are  visitors 
who  came  to  Peking  to  express  their  griev- 
ances to  the  Central  Committee.  Institu- 
tions No.  2  and  No.  3  accommodate  stranded 
refugees  on  the  streets.  They  receive  better 
treatment  than  those  In  Institution  No.  1 
and  enjoy  freedom  of  movement. 

There  are  people  of  all  ages  In  this  deten- 
tion camp,  including  senile  men  and  babies 
in  the  arms  of  their  parents.  Because  they 
live  in  separate  places,  it  Is  hard  to  estimate 
the  exact  number  of  Inhabitants  here.  The 
condition  of  prisoners  In  Institution  No.  1  is 
the  hardest  to  know. 

An  informant  from  the  prison,  who  was 
later  transferred  to  another  prison,  told  us 
that  the  prison  with  the  name  of  reception 
center  holds  many  visitors  from  throughout 
the  nation,  who  have  journeyed  to  Peking 
to  voice  their  grievances  to  the  Central 
Committee.  Some  were  wronged  by  local 
leaders.  Others  could  not  afford  their  food 
and  clothes.  Instead  of  finding  help,  they 
were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  sent  back. 
They  suffered  all  kinds  of  humiliations  and 
tortures. 

Once  they  entered  the  reception  center 
they  would  first  of  all  be  searched  thor- 
oughly. Their  clothes  were  taken  off  and  ex- 
amined. In  case  of  any  disobedience  on  the 
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part  of  prisoners,  they  would  either  be 
scolded  or,  more  seriously,  beaten.  A  dozen 
people  must  be  satisfied  with  occupying  a 
cell  some  eight  square  meters  large.  The 
room  Is  narrow,  damp  and  smelly.  Here  they 
eat,  drink,  urinate  and  sleep.  Therefore 
ooce  one  enters  this  room  he  has  the  feeling 
of  being  in  a  thatched  house  no  one  would 
bother  to  clean.  At  meals  prisoners  are  or- 
dered to  take  rice  in  rotation.  Each  gets  two 
maize  loo-too-tov  and  a  bowl  of  dirty  vegeta- 
ble soup.  At  night  two  share  a  terribly  dirty 
Uce-infested  quilt,  which  has  not  been 
washed  for  a  long  time,  and  sleep  on  the 
bare,  uneven  floor.  Under  these  bad  condi- 
tions it  is  not  surprising  to  find  sickness  and 
death  rampant.  E^arly  In  1978  a  boy  In  Insti- 
tution No.  3  died  in  bed  through  neglect. 
After  the  doctor  came  "to  his  rescue",  they 
found  the  boy's  nostril  full  of  big  fat  lice. 

YOan  Kuo-Ju,  a  worker  of  the  Lanchow 
Railroad  Bureau,  freed  from  Benevolence 
Forest  on  February  21  of  this  year,  in- 
formed us  of  his  recent  experience  In  the 
prison.  Yuan  Kuo-Ju  had  exposed  the  mis- 
takes of  the  commanding  cadre  In  his  work 
unit  and  thus  incurred  the  malice  of  the 
commanding  cadre  and  was  charged  as  a 
counterrevolutionary.  After  two  years  in 
prison  he  was  found  Innocent  and  released. 
However,  this  Incident  had  rendered  him 
homeless.  Furthermore,  the  commanding 
cadre  did  not  apologize  for  his  mistake,  nor 
did  he  clear  Yoan's  Innocence.  Yuan  com- 
plained to  the  "Central."  Instead  of  solving 
his  problem,  the  Railroad  Office  of  Griev- 
ances had  sent  him  several  times  to  the  re- 
ception center  for  imprisonment  and  then 
sent  him  back.  Yoan  Kuo-Ju  said.*^ "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Grievances,  Kuan  Shao- 
liang,  in  collusion  with  Chen  Shou-yl  of  the 
Lanchow  Railroad  Bureau,  has  sent  me  to 
Benevolence  Forest  fIfty-sIx  times  and  to 
the  Lanchow  Reception  Center  sixty-five 
times.  Each  time  they  arrest  me  they  make 
some  false  charges  against  me  such  as  in- 
truding into  Chung-nan-hal,  Into  the  Peo- 
ple's Hail,  or  Into  foreign  embassies,  causing 
trouble,  stopping  the  cars  of  foreigners,  and 
begging  foreigners  for  money.  It  seems  that 
I  really  have  committed  some  capital 
crimes!  During  my  lmprisoi}ment  I  suffered 
atrociously.  They  bumed  me  with  brands 
and  used  shock  therapy  on  me  for  five 
hours.  Several  times  they  beat  me  nearly  to 
death.  But  I  never  gave  In.  I  smashed  three 
sets  of  hand-cuffs.  As  they  told  me  them- 
selves, they  did  not  expect  so  much  difficul- 
ty "finding  fault  with  me." 

The  last  time  Yuan  Kuo-Ju  was  held  in  In- 
stitution I,  he  was  with  Fu  Yueh-hua  (who 
was  taken  prisoner  for  taking  part  In  a  peas- 
ants' demonstration  to  protest  hunger  and 
prosecution),  and  Hsia  Yu-ylng.  Although 
all  three  were  unconvicted  citizens,  they 
were  treated  worse  than  convicts.  First, 
their  date  of  release  was  undecided.  Second, 
they  did  not  have  personal  freedom.  Third, 
no  relatives  were  allowed  to  visit  them. 
Fourth,  they  could  not  communicate  with 
others.  Yuan  Kuo-Ju  told  us  that  this  prison 
was  worse  than  a  pigpen.  They  lived  and  ate 
in  a  small  cell  the  size  of  a  closet.  They  slept 
on  the  cold,  cement  floor.  YOan  remarked 
that  a  teacher  from  Peking  University  had 
been  Imprisoned  for  ten  years  and  was  still 
awaiting  for  trial.  Another  man,  Lu  Kuang- 
hul,  was  also  imprisoned  for  five  years.  In 
the  detention  camp  a  piece  of  clothing  could 
be  exchanged  for  only  one  v>o-v>o-Uyu  or  one 
pack  of  cigarettes.  Some  would  be  beaten 
only  because  he  showed  some  sign  of  dissat- 
isfaction. Those  subjected  to  beatings  were 
denied  medical  cure.  A  young  beggar  was 
chased  from  Room  No.  3  to  Room  No.  17  by 
guards  and  beaten  into  a  stupor  by  guards 
Just  because  he  took  an  additional  wo-wo- 
tou. 
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A  woman  came  to  Peking  Intending  to  re- 
claim her  turban  from  the  guards.  After  the 
gtiards  refused  to  return  her  turban  the  an- 
gered woman  muttered  a  curse:  "bandits!" 
For  this  she  was  beaten  severely  and  fell  in 
a  faint.  A  visitor  from  (he  Inner  Mongolia 
wanted  to  submit  a  petition.  Having  been  re- 
fused by  the  people's  police,  he  flew  into  a 
nt  of  anger  and  broke  a  piece  of  glass. 
Therefore  he  was  strung  up  and  beaten  for 
three  hours.  Hsia  Tu-ying,  who  was  de- 
tained for  nothing,  was  once  l>eaten  for 
three  hours  during  her  fifteen-day  impris- 
onment. Fu  Yueh-hua,  a  well-known 
woman,  was  suU}ected  to  carrot-and-stick 
tactics  after  her  arrest  to  force  a  confession 
from  her.  This  proving  Ineffectual.  Pu 
Tueh-hua  was  beaten  blue  and  black  and 
had  to  be  carried  back  to  her  cell.  In  face  of 
this  kind  of  Fascist  cruelties.  Fu  Yueh-hua 
protested  by  fasting.  But  the  police  forced 
open  her  mouth  with  an  iron  bar  to  force- 
feed  her  rice.  After  they  found  it  was  still 
useless  to  force-feed  her,  they  injected  her 
with  glucose. 

All  this  happened  after  the  fall  of  the 
gang  of  four.  What  after  all  differentiates 
these  cruelties  of  the  Public  Security  au- 
thorities from  those  of  the  gang  of  four? 
Chang,  director  of  the  Seventh  Section.  De- 
partment Thirteen  of  the  Peking  Public  Se- 
curity Bureau,  announced  publicly  to  the 
prisoners:  "Because  you  made  trouble,  we 
have  to  suppress  you.  We  have  put  you  here 
based  on  reports  from  other  agencies.  If 
there  has  been  any  mistake,  these  agencies, 
not  we.  are  to  be  held  responsible."  Director 
Chang  explained  his  responsibilities  very 
ominously:  "We  have  five  teams,  one  thou- 
sand policemen  here.  They  earn  their  bread 
by  arresting  people.  We  must  ot>ey  the  or- 
ders of  our  superiors.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
neglect  our  task.  The  papers  say  they  want 
democracy.  They  earn  their  living  by  propa- 
ganda. Those  Journalists  and  we  are  trains 
running  on  two  different  tracks."  Once  Di- 
rector Chang  added:  "We  don't  care  wheth- 
er you  are  happy  with  us  or  not.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  I  will  suppress  you.  That  is 
easy  for  us  to  do." 

Many  public  security  agents  would  trick 
those  who  Journey  to  Peking  for  "justice** 
Into  prison  through  various  deceits.  They 
would  use  excuses  such  as  "come  and  talk 
with  us  so  that  the  Party  Central  can  solve 
your  problem,"  or  "Don't  create  agitation 
out  here.  That  would  give  foreigners  a  bad 
impression.  If  you  have  any  difficulties  we 
would  like  to  hear  them."  They  lead  these 
visitors  to  prison,  where  they  are  slowly  tor- 
tured. 

Similar  stories  abound.  What  crime  have 
those  citizens  committed  who  come  to  Pe- 
king to  voice  their  grievances?  What  law  do 
they  violate?  After  the  fall  of  the  gang  of 
four,  many  new  policies  and  laws  have  been 
formulated.  Propaganda  machines  blare  out 
that  "there  will  be  laws  to  follow;  laws  are 
to  be  enforced:  laws  must  be  enforced:  of- 
fenders will  be  punished."  However,  in  Be- 
nevolence Forest,  not  the  least  tinge  of  hu- 
manitarianism  has  been  observed,  much  less 
law.  Unknown  Innocent  people  have  died  in 
the  prison  and  reception  center  in  Benevo- 
lence Forest.  People  have  died  In  the  prison 
and  reception  center  In  Benevolence  Forest, 
The  Benevolence  of  Benevolence  Forest  l»^ 
in  fact  evil  founded  on  a  pile  of  human  skel- 
etons. When  will  the  true  sinners  of  the  na- 
tion be  brought  to  account?  Benevolence 
Forest!  When  will  you  really  be  benevolent 
to  the  people? 

CHaomcLi  or  Major  Events  on  the 

Chinese  Mainland 

(April  11. 1979— May  10. 1979) 

A  delegation  of  the  National  Committee 

of  the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consulta- 
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tive  Conference  (CPPCC)  left  for  West  Ger- 
many for  a  visit. 

The  State  Council  recently  decided  to  set 
up  a  general  administration  bureau  for  con- 
trol of  foreign  excfiange  under  Its  direct  ju- 
risdiction. In  order  to  strengthen  the  control 
over  foreign  exchange. 

The  State  Council  recently  approved  a 
plan  to  place  the  Bank  of  China  under  the 
direct  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Council. 

An  academic  conference  on  planning  the 
diversion  of  water  from  south  to  north 
China,  was  recently  convened  in  Tientsin  by 
the  National  Water  Conservancy  Associ- 
ation. The  meeting  was  attended  by  240-odd 
specialists,  professors,  scientists,  and  techni- 
cians. 

Keng  Plao.  vice-premier  of  the  State 
Council,  met  with  an  American  airline  dele- 
gation, the  board  of  directors  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can, and  an  international  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

Pang  I,  vice-premier  of  the  State  Council, 
met  and  had  a  conversation  with  the  Ameri- 
can scholar  Professor  Man-chiang  Niu. 

Ya  Ch'iu-11,  vice-premier  of  the  State 
Council,  met  with  Roberto  Kelly  Vasquez, 
Chilean  Minister  of  economy,  development 
and  reconstruction,  and  Colonel  Roberto 
Soto  Makenney,  Chilean  vice-minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

A  Yugoslav  industrial  exhibition  opened 
at  the  Peking  Exhibition  Centre. 

Teng  Ylng-chao  and  the  NPC  delegation 
she  led  called  on  the  former  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Kakuei  Tanaka  at  his  residence. 

People's  E>aily  carried  an  article  by  La 
Cheng-ts'ao.  commenting  on  the  slogan 
"Literary  and  Arts  Should  Derive  from  Life 
and  Be  Superior  to  Life,"  which  was  ad- 
vanced by  Chiang  Ch'ing's  clique  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  lodged  a  strong  pro- 
test with  the  Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Pel- 
ping  against  the  Intrusion  by  Vietnamese 
armed  vessels  Into  Chinas  territorial  waters 
around  the  Paracel  Islands  on  April  10  and 
provocatively  shooting  at  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist patrol  boat.* 


PAY  CONTINUATION  FOR 
FEDERAL  WORKERS 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  U 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  support  and 
note  my  cosponsorship  of  two  bills  in- 
troduced recently  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Maryland,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man. 

H.R.  5994  would  defer  Implementa- 
tion of  any  pay  Increases  for  Members 
of  Congress  until  the  beginning  of  th'e 
following  Congress.  This  would  allow 
comparability  adjustments  to  senior 
executives  and  Judicial  employees 
while  allowing  the  electorate  the  op- 
portunity to  express  its  opinion  on  pay 
raises  for  Members  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  increase. 

H.R.  5995  would  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation of  pay  for  Federal  employ- 
ees when  the  enactment  of  appropri- 
ations measures  is  delayed.  This  meas- 
ure would  appropriately  guarantee 
payment  for  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
Federal  employees  regardless  of  non- 
related  Issues,  and  effectively  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  major  issues  which  un- 
necessarily faces  the  Congress  during 
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almost  every  session.  I  also  support 
this  measure  as  a  cosponsor. 

Although  H.R.  5995  addresses  one  of 
the  major  issues  surrounding  the  ap- 
propriations process,  I  am  still  very 
disturbed  by  the  continuing  practice 
of  legislating  through  appropriations 
bills.  House  Resolution  448,  which  I  in- 
troduced, would  prohibit  this  practice 
and  eliminate  much  of  the  last  minute 
legislating  which  occurs  without  ap- 
propriate consideration. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Spellman,  and  to  favor- 
ably consider  the  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced to  ban  legislative  riders  on 
appropriations  bills,* 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCI- 
ENCES REPORT  UNDERLINES 
NEED  FOR  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  long  awaited,  much  dis- 
cussed, and  inaccurately  described  re- 
port by  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  Nuclear  and  Alter- 
native Energy  Systems  (CONAES)  is 
now  available.  While  the  findings  of 
this  consensus  document  are  probably 
not  very  surprising,  I  believe  It  is 
worth  noting.  The  fact  that  this  mas- 
sive report,  on  top  of  several  other 
major  reports,  repeats  the  prime  im- 
portance of  creative  measures  to  con- 
serve energy  is  worthy  of  special  note. 

Of  all  the  accounts  of  this  report 
brought  to  my  attention,  the  most  ac- 
curate short  summary  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  15. 19801 

Conservation  Called  Best  Hope  for  Ener- 
gy—Report,   Releases    Monday,    Urges 
High  Priority  for  Synthetic  Fuels 
(By  Robert  GUlette) 

Conservation  Is  America's  best,  most  im- 
mediate hope  for  alleviating  its  energy  prob- 
lems, a  committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  said  Monday  In  a  major  report 
on  energy  supply  alternatives  over  the  next 
30  years. 

Emphasizing  the  "prime  importance"  of 
energy  conservation,  the  academy's  783- 
page  report,  released  during  a  news  conf^- 
ence  In  Washington,  said  that  raising  the 
energy  efficiency  of  industrial  machinery 
and  consumer  products  as  diverse  as  auto- 
mobiles and  houses  "deserves  the  highest 
Immediate  priority  In  energy  planning." 

The  potential  for  energy  savings  will  re- 
main "very  high"  between  the  years  1985 
and  2010,  Dr.  Harvey  Brooks,  a  Harvard 
University  physicist  and  co-chairman  of  the 
academy's  Committee  on  Nuclear  and  Alter- 
native Energy  Systems,  told  the  news  con- 
ference. 

However,  major  energy  savings  "cannot  be 
effected  suddenly,  except  perhaps  in  emer- 
gencies." Brooks  warned.  He  added  that 
conservation  would  require  a  determined  ef' 
fort,  involving  mandatory  energy  efficiency 
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goals  for  automobiles  and  other  products, 
from  now  through  the  end  of  the  century. 

Second  highest  priority,  the  scientists 
said,  should  go  to  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale.  However,  they 
cautioned  against  crash  construction  pro- 
grams that  might  lock  the  Nation  Into  obso- 
lete technology.  They  called  instead  for  or- 
derly development  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. 

The  scientists  held  out  little  hope  that 
solar  energy— barring  a  massive  infusion  of 
government  subsidies— could  contribute 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  nation's 
energy  needs  by  the  year  2010.  And.  they 
said,  there  was  not  much  chance  of  finding 
enough  new  domestic  oil  and  gas  to  do  more 
than  sustain  current  levels  of  production. 

With  these  constraints  in  mind,  the  acade- 
my panel  strongly  endorsed  continued  de- 
velopment of  coal  and  nuclear  energy,  in 
roughly  equal  balance,  at  least  until  the  fu- 
ture promise  of  thermonuclear  fusion,  solar 
energy  and  other  renewable  resources  can 
be  more  clearly  gauged  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  next  century. 

Political  constraints,  and  growth  in  de- 
mand for  electricity,  not  technological  prob- 
lems such  as  waste  disposal,  were  seen  as 
setting  the  future  pace  of  nuclear  energy 
development. 

The  academy— the  Federal  government's 
premier  source  of  outside  scientific  advice- 
endorsed  continued  research  on  breeder  re- 
actors but  stopped  short  of  recommending 
steps  toward  Immediate  commercial  deploy- 
ment of  this  controversial  technology.  The 
academy  thus  sided  with  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration in  its  two  year  conflict  with  Con- 
gress over  the  future  of  U.S.  breeder  devel- 
opment. 

Breeder  reactors  would  generate  electric- 
ity while  converting  the  unburnable  bulk  of 
natural  uranium  Into  fissionable  plutonlum, 
thereby  creating  more  nucleiu-  fuel  than 
they  consume  and  stretching  uranium  re- 
sources by  a  factor  of  50  to  100.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration, concerned  that  International 
safeguards  are  now  unable  to  prevent  gov- 
ernments or  terrorists  from  diverting  pluto- 
nlum to  niake  atomic  weapons,  has  sought 
to  delay  construction  of  a  commercial  proto- 
type breeder  in  the  United  States  while  urg- 
ing other  nations,  with  mixed  results,  to  fol- 
low suit. 

The  Administration  has  maintained  one 
of  the  world's  largest  research  efforts— the 
current  budget  is  $762  million- but  has 
sought,  unsuccessfully,  to  stop  a  $2.2  billion 
project  demonstration  breeder  along  the 
Clinch  River  in  Tennessee. 

Ground  has  not  yet  been  broken  at  the 
Tennessee  site,  but  the  breeder's  supporters 
In  Congress  have  forced  the  Administration 
over  the  last  two  years  to  continue  spending 
$15  million  a  month  on  components  for  the 
plant.  Begun  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  1971,  it  was  to  have  been  complet- 
ed this  year. 

(A  Washington  Post  story  in  Monday's 
editions  of  the  Times  reported  erroneously 
that  the  Carter  Administration  had  stopped 
development  of  the  breeder  reactor.) 

"Development  of  (breeder  reactors) 
should  continue,  but  without  immediate 
commitment  to  construction  of  prototype 
reactors,"  the  academy  report  said,  adding 
that  "a  majority  of  the  committee  consid- 
ered the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  unde- 
sirable or  unnecessary." 

The  academy  study  represents  one  of  the 
largest  efforts  yet  made  to  tap  the  views  of 
the  American  scientific  community  on  the 
benefits  and  risks  of  new  energy  technol- 
ogies. Commissioned  In  April,  1975.  it  took 
four  years,  cost  $4  million  and  ultimately  in- 
corporated the  views  of  more  than  200  sci- 
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entlsts.  engineers,  economists  and  political 
analysts. 

In  many  respects,  the  report's  nearly  800 
pages  reflect  orthodox  wisdom  on  energy 
policy  that  has  grown  up  In  the  scientific 
community  since  energy  prices  first  began 
splrallng  in  1973— and  also  the  seemingly  Ir- 
reconcilable differences  among  scientists  on 
the  promises  and  the  perils  of  new  energy 
sources. 

"It's  a  microcosm  of  all  the  controversy 
surrounding  all  the  questions"  of  energy 
policy,  academy  President  Philip  Handler 
said  Monday. 

Noting  that  scientific  consensus  on  key 
energy  issues  proved  impossible.  Handler 
said.  "This  is  not  a  simple  prescription  for 
national  energy  policy.  This  is  not  a  final 
statement.  There  isn't  going  to  be  a  final 
statement.  That  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
energy  problem,  apparently." 

A  key  area  of  disagreement  among  scien- 
tists contributing  to  the  report  was  the  rela- 
tive balance  of  risks  between  coal  and  nucle- 
ar energy— seen  as  the  two  most  promising 
means  of  bridging  a  30-  to  50-year  gap  to  an 
expected— but  by  no  means  assured— era  of 
reliance  on  limitless  solar  energy  and 
thermonuclear  fusion. 

Coal-flred  electric  power  plants  pose  the 
highest  risk  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment from  routine  operations,  while  nu- 
clear plants  pose  the  lowest,  the  study  said. 

Nuclear  energy  at  the  same  time  was  seen 
as  holding  the  highest  potential  for  cata- 
strophic accidents,  although  the  scientists 
reached  no  consensus  on  the  probability  of 
such  accidents. 

The  "most  serious  potentially  catastroph- 
ic problem"  posed  by  nuclear  power,  howev- 
er, was  said  to  be  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  might  ensue  from  growing 
world  commerce  in  plutonlum— not  reactor 
accidents  or  waste  management.* 


TOWARD  A  HEALTHIER 
AMERICA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  from  December  26,  1979,  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Toward  a  Healthier  America 

In  his  recent  report  entitled  "Healthy 
People,"  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  stated  that  the  health  of  Americans 
has  never  been  better.  Several  facts  support 
his  statement.  In  this  century  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  reduction  In  the  inci- 
dence of  llfe-tlireatenlng  Infectious  disease. 
Since  1900  the  death  rate  in  the  United 
States  has  been  cut  from  17  per  1,000  per- 
sons per  year  to  less  than  nine  per  I.OOO  per- 
sons per  year.  Impressive  gains  have  been 
made  In  preventing  death  among  Infants 
and  children.  In  extending  life  expectancy, 
and  in  treating  heart  disease.  The  Surgeon 
General  stated  as  well  that  further  Improve- 
ment In  the  health  of  Americans  can  and 
will  be  achieved  not  through  better  medical 
care  alone,  but  also  through  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  promote  health  and  to  prevent 
disease. 

The  theme  of  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port—a report  which  may  become  a  land- 
mark because  of  Its  emphasis  on  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease—is that  our  health  can  l>e  better  pro- 
tected by  the  decisions  we  make  and  the  ac- 
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tions  we  take  to  secure  the  safest  and  clean- 
est environment  possible  for  ourselves  at 
home,  at  work,  and  at  play.  The  emerging 
consensus  among  scientist  is  that  the  na- 
tion's health  care  strategy  must  be  dramati- 
cally overhauled.  Just  as  the  nation  once 
struggled  against  infectious  diseases  and 
eventually  won  the  struggle— not  only  cur- 
ing the  victims  of  those  illnesses  but  eradi- 
cating the  Illnesses  themselves— so  the  na- 
tion must  now  struggle  against  the  major 
killers— heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke— 
with  preventive  measures,  not  only  care  for 
the  sick. 

Medical  research  is  steadily  increasing  our 
ability  to  face  and  deal  with  these  killers.  As 
the  body  of  research  grows,  it  shows  us  that 
we  kill  ourselves  with  careless  habits,  and  it 
tells  us  that  we  should  not  ignore  harmful 
conditions  In  the  environment  which  de- 
stroy health.  A  wealth  of  research  reveals, 
for  example,  that  the  key  to  whether  a  per- 
son is  healthy  or  sick,  has  a  long  life  or  dies 
prematurely,  may  be  his  attitude  toward 
several  common  activities:  diet,  sleep,  exer- 
cise, smoking,  drinking,  etc.  One  study 
found  that  people  who  practice  several  sim- 
ple health  habits  live  1 1  years  longer  on  the 
average  than  those  who  practice  none  of 
them. 

The  major  factors  which  place  health  at 
risk  can  be  Identified  with  some  assurance. 
C^arette-smoking  is  thought  by  most  ex- 
perts to  be  the  single  most  important  pre- 
ventable cause  of  death.  Misuse  of  alcohol 
and  drugs  also  exacts  a  substantial  toll  in 
unnecessary  deaths,  illnesses,  and  disabil- 
ities. One  study  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  half  of  all  deaths  that  occurred  in  the 
United  States  in  1976  were  due  to  unhealthy 
behavior  or  lifestyle.  Occupational  hazards, 
too,  represent  serious  threats  to  health. 
These  are  challenges  to  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention,  though  of  course 
there  are  many  others.  The  clear  lesson  Is 
that  many  of  today's  most  severe  health 
problems  can  be  avoided.  Vast  expenditures 
of  dollars  will  not  be  required  to  solve  them. 
Modest  programs  of  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  could  yield  high  divi- 
dends in  terms  of  lives  saved  and  quality  of 
life  Improved. 

Fortunately,  almost  all  Americans  have  a 
deep  interest  in  improving  their  health.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  today  are  taking  to  heart 
the  Importance  of  healthy  habits.  They  are 
exercising  more,  having  their  blood  pressure 
checked  regularly,  smoking  and  drinking 
less,  and  watching  their  diets  closely.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  cleanliness  of  the 
environment  In  which  they  live  and  the 
safety  of  the  environment  in  which  they 
work.  They  recognize  that  it  is  within  their 
power  to  do  many  things  to  enhance  the 
prospects  of  continued  good  health.  Even 
so,  the  message  could  be  getting  through 
more  loudly  and  clearly.  We  are  still  a  long 
way  from  achieving  ttle  truly  dramatic  im- 
provement in  health  that  scientists  think 
possible.  Personal  and  national  commit- 
ments to  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention are  needed. 

Some  people  may  question  the  govern- 
ment's Interest  in  urging  the  acceptance  of 
a  new  health  care  strategy.  Why  should  the 
government  promote  health  and  prevent 
disease  instead  of  concentrating  on  treat- 
ment, especially  given  the  fact  that  a  habit 
such  as  smoking  or  drinking,  or  a  choice  of  a 
place  to  live  or  work.  Is  a  private  inatter? 
Since  the  public  expenditures  for  health 
now  consume  lit  of  every  federal  tax  dollar, 
private  habits  and  choices  that  lead  to 
chronic  health  problems  have  results  that 
are  very  public.  There  may  l)e  controversy 
about  the  role  the  government  should  play 
in  persuading  people  to  abandon  their  un- 
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healthy  habits,  but  there  is  no  controversy 
about  the  cost  of  those  habits  to  the  tax- 
payer. There  may  be  controversy  about  the 
role  the  government  should  play  in  mandat- 
ing environmental  standards  or  occupation- 
al safety,  but  there  is  no  controversy  about 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  polluted  envi- 
ronment or  work-related  injuries. 

In  my  view,  renewed  commitment  to  pro- 
mote health  and  to  prevent  disease  should 
lead  to  even  greater  health  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  also  to  an  improved  quality 
of  life  for  them,  their  children,  and  their 
children's  children.  Such  a  commitment, 
both  personal  and  national,  would  reduce 
the  heavy  burden  of  costly  medical  care. 
The  government,  business,  labor,  schools, 
and  health  professionals  must  work  togeth- 
er in  a  common  cause.  Their  efforts,  when 
Joined  with  the  individual  decisions  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  do  what  they  can  to 
protect  their  health,  can  lead  to  a  healthier 
America.* 
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NICARAGUA-PART  VIII:  THE 
ROLE  OP  THE  CHURCH 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TRACY 
ROTARY  CLUB 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CALIPORN lA 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Tue3day,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  ask  that  my  colleagxies  join 
with  me  in  honoring  the  Tracy  Rotary 
Club  as  this  extremely  worthwhile  or- 
ganization celebrates  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. For  half  a  century,  the  Tracy 
Rotary  Club  has  left  its  positive  and 
encouraging  mark  on  the  community, 
and  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  this  long 
and  dedicated  service  be  appropriately 
recognized. 

Although  the  individual  contribu- 
tions of  this  organization  are  far  too 
numerous  to  mention,  perhaps  the  sin- 
gle greatest  evidence  of  the  successful 
civic  efforts  of  Tracy  Rotary  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Tracy  Community  Me- 
morial Hospital.  In  1949,  the  club's 
physical  and  financial  efforts  gave  the 
necessary  support  to  the  hospital's 
construction  fimd  drive.  The  result  of 
that  determined  drive  is  of  life-saving 
benefit  to  Tracy  area  residents. 

The  tinderprivUeged  children  of  the 
Tracy  area  are  consistently  remem- 
bered and  aided  by  the  Tracy  Rotary? 
particularly  through  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  Christmas  program.  The 
club  has  further  assisted  young  people 
by  financially  supporting  foreign  ex- 
change students  placed  in  Tracy 
homes  for  their  school  year. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to 
represent  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion here  in  the  Congress,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  do  so  today.  Virtually  no 
facet  of  community  life  has  remained 
untouched  or  unbenefited  by  the  dedi- 
cated and  concerned  efforts  of  the 
Tracy  Rotary  Club,  and  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending deserved  congratulations,  as 
well  as  every  best  wish  for  many  more 
years  of  rewarding  and  fruitful  com- 
munity service.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 19  of  every  20  Nicara- 
guans  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  church  is  a  prominent  Institution 
in  Nicaraguan  life.  Quite  surprising, 
however,  at  least  in  light  of  historical 
precedents,  is  the  role  the  church  has 
played  in  the  Nicaraguan  revolution. 
In  the  person  of  the  archbishop  of 
Managua.  Msgr.  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo,  the  hetrarchy  of  the  church 
disassociated  itself  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Anastacio  Somoza  early  on. 
The  disassociation  was  so  complete 
that  there  are  reports  of  Mr.  Somoza 's 
having  conspired  against  the  archbish- 
op to  blunt  his  outspoken  criticism. 
Yet.  Monsignor  Obando  was  clearly  a 
key  flgtire  in  the  opposition  to  the  So- 
moza regime.  He  roundly  condemned 
its  injustices  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out  against  its  excesses  during 
the  war,  especially  the  aerial  bombard- 
ment of  the  cities.  In  June  of  last  year 
he  and  his  six  bishops  openly  pro- 
claimed the  right  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  to  engage  in  revolutionary  in- 
surrection. These  actions  and  others, 
when  added  to  the  archbishop's  well- 
known  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  have  earned  him  a  special  place 
in  postrevolutionary  Nicaragua. 

We  members  of  the  congressional 
mission  were  keenly  Interested  in  the 
archbishop  and  his  work,  and  we  ad- 
dressed many  questions  to  him  in  the 
course  of  oiu-  meeting.  Asked  about  al- 
leged government  pressure  on  the 
church,  he  replied  that  the  church 
had  criticized  the  former  regime  and 
had  already  made  several  of  its  con- 
cerns known  to  the  new  leaders.  He 
added  that  a  few  priests  had  been  tem- 
porarily detained  in  areas  where  gov- 
ernment control  was  weak,  but  that 
the  bishops  themselves  had  felt  no 
pressure.  If  attendance  at  mass  were 
low  In  a  certain  parish,  he  suggested 
that  the  problem  might  be  the  person- 
ality of  the  priest,  not  harassment  by 
public  officials.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion about  the  prospects  for  democra- 
cy In  Nicaragua,  Monsignor  Obando 
set  out  his  imderstanding  of  what  de- 
mocracy should  be.  Pluralism,  freedom 
of  expression,  the  existence  of  politi- 
cal parties,  and  education  for  a  "re- 
sponsible" rather  than  a  "tame"  citi- 
zenry were  the  principal  items  he 
mentioned. 

In  his  answers  and  extemporaneous 
remarks  the  archbishop  left  little 
doubt  that  he  envisioned  the  church 
as  an  active  force  in  postrevolutionary 
Nicaragua.  He  spoke  for  some  time  on 
the  matter  of  education,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  government-spon- 
sored literacy  campaign.  The  literacy 
campaign  would  be  good,  he  thought. 
If  it  did  not  concentrate  solely  on  sim- 
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pie  skills  and  socio-political  develop- 
ment but  rather  sought  to  contribute 
to  the  gro'v+.h  of  the  "whole  man"  in 
dignity  anc  freedom.  The  human  re- 
sources of  the  church— priests,  sisters, 
and  lay  workers— would  be  devoted  to 
the  effort  to  insure  that  integral  de- 
velopment was  the  goal.  Monsignor 
Obando  told  of  a  specific  plan  to  have 
sisters  and  lay  workers  accompany  the 
literacy  brigades  into  the  countryside, 
and  he  described  in  detail  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  Catholic  Radio,  a 
helpful  service  that  imforturiately  did 
not  reach  remote  parts  of  the  nation 
because  of  the  advanced  age  of  the 
broadcasting  equipment. 

The  archbishop  also  dwelt  at  length 
dn  the  matter  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  soldiers  In  the  National  Guard. 
He  said  that  the  church  would  be  sen- 
sitive both  to  their  human  needs  and 
to  the  duty  of  the  government  to  treat 
them  humanely  and  try  them  fairly. 
Foremost  in  his  mind  was  a  concern 
that  the  prisoners  not  be  condemned 
to  "civil  death,"  a  future  of  unemploy- 
ment and  ostracism.  The  seriousness 
with  which  he  regarded  the  Issue  was 
brought  home  to  some  of  us  later  in 
the  day.  Members  who  attended  a 
mass  celebrated  by  Monsignor  Obando 
heard  a  sermon  on  the  obligation  of 
Christians  to  forgive  and  rehabilitate 
the  prisoners. 

An  important  event  took  place  the 
day  we  met  the  archbishop.  In  imion 
with  his  fellow  bishops  Monsignor 
Obando  issued  a  major  pastoral  letter, 
"Christian  Commitment  for  a  New 
Nicaragua."  In  which  the  church  de- 
fined its  own  positioh  In  the  post-revo- 
lutionary era  and  expressed  its  views 
on  the  problems  and  promise  of  the 
revolution.  This  remarkable  document 
was  afforded  immediate  and  complete 
front-page  coverage  in  the  print 
media,  and  it  was  later  aired  in  depth 
on  the  government-controlled  televi- 
sion system.  Giverf  what  the  bishops 
said,  such  interest  was  more  than  war- 
ranted. It  is  my  impression  that  the 
pronouncement  of  the  bishops  will 
stand  as  a  significant  affirmation  of 
man's  right  to  dignity,  freedom,  and 
the  benefits  of  a  just  society. 

Although  the  pastoral  letter  was  pri- 
marily an  ecclesiastical  document  on 
the  opportunities  and  obligations  of 
the  church  to  evangelize  and  advance 
Christian  values,  the  bishops  did  not 
steer  clear  of  controversial  political  is- 
sues. They  began  by  underscoring 
their  support  for  the  basic  motivation 
of  the  revolution.  Noting  the  Joy  of 
the  people  in  their  liberation  from  op- 
pression, they  called  for  new  laws  to 
institjitlonalize  liberty.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression was  described  as  an  invalu- 
able instrument  for  the  correction  and 
perfection  of  the  revolution  since,  in 
their  view,  nothing  in  the  revolution 
implied  that  the  people  should  bow 
down  before  a  new  idol. 

The  bishops  hastened  to  detail  their 
own  responsibilities  in  the  political 
sphere.  They  would  listen  to  the  peo- 
ple, hear  the  people's  concerns,  and  re- 
port those  concerns  to  authorities.  For 
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their  part,  the  people  themselves 
would  take  an  active  hand  In  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs.  Through 
participation  in  direct  popular  democ- 
racy all  Nicaraguans  would  help  form 
the  nation's  future.  The  bishops  were 
firm  In  their  condemnation  of  a  "false 
socialism"  that  would  permit  dictator- 
ship, the  suppression  of  religious  senti- 
ments, or  the  denial  of  human  rights. 
For  them,  socialism  would  be  accept- 
able only  if  it  carried  with  it  a  dedica- 
tion to  human  welfare  and  provisions 
for  political  participation  by  all  Nica- 
raguans. They  also  stressed  their  de- 
sire that  the  rfevolution  be  authenti- 
cally    Nicaraguan.     Models     adapted 
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from  other  nations,  they  thought, 
would  not  fit  unique  Nicaraguan  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  evident  that  the  church  has  oc- 
cupied and  will  continue  to  occupy  a 
critical  place  In  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion. Acknowledgement  of  this  fact 
has  come  from  many  sources.  Includ- 
ing high  spokesmen  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Reconstruction. 
What  action  should  we  take  to  but- 
tress the  church  in  its  effort  to  Insure, 
as  the  archbishop  put  it.  the  growth  of 
the  "whole  man"  In  Nicaragua?  When 
asked  that  very  question.  Monsignor 
Obando's  reply  was  simple  and 
straightforward.     The    people    must 
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have  the  basic  necessities— food,  medi- 
cine, and  shelter— but  they  also  re- 
quire the  great  influence  of  the  United 
States  to  help  them  achieve  political 
pluralism  and  secure  respect  for 
human  dignity.  To  deny  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  supplemental  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua  would  greatly  weak- 
en those  forces  In  the  country— among 
them,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church— 
which  support  political  pluralism  and 
human  dig^ty. 

(Note:  Previous  statements  in  this 
series  appeared  on  November  27,  No- 
vember 29,  December  3.  I>ecemt)er  4, 
December  11.  December  14,  and  De- 
cember 20.  )• 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESElSiTATIVES— Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 


The  House  met  at  3  pjn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DJ).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  send  Your  spirit  upon 
us  to  give  us  the  wisdom  to  do  those 
things  that  are  worthy  in  Your  sight. 
May  we  put  a^ide  all  envious  thoughts 
and  desire  for  personal  gain  and  see 
clearly  the  needs  of  our  Nation.  Give  us 
the  integrity  and  compassion  to  serve 
people  whatever  their  need.  We  specially 
remember  those  coimtrymen  for  whom 
freedom  is  denied.  May  we  reach  out  in 
this  our  prayer  with  the  spirit  of  love 
and  concern  for  all  those  who  need 
strength  and  encouragement.  Give  us 
the  feeling  of  unity  that  we  may  praise 
You  and  serve  the  people  committed  to 
our  care.  This  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  241.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  at  9  p.m.,  on  V/ednesday. 
January  23. 


ELECTION  OP  HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN 
AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  author- 
ity of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
528)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  528 

Resolution    designating    membership    on    a 

standing  committee  of  the  House 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Dak  Ouck- 
MAN,  Kansas. 

The  resolution   was   agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO    WALT   DISNEY 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlu.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  asking  the 


President  to  issue  a  proclamation  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Walt  Disney.  The 
occasion  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  Dis- 
neyland, a  tangible  expression  of  our  love 
of  children,  our  exhilaration  with  the 
joy  and  freedom  of  youth,  and  the 
strength  which  comes  from  the  family 
bond.  Walt  Disney  has  made  this 
American  dream  a  reality  in  a  magic 
land  where  age  relives  fond  memories 
of  the  past,  and  youth  may  taste  the 
challenge  and  promise  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  son  was  brought  up 
on  Mickey  Mouse.  That  little  black 
beanie  with  the  big  ears  was  much  more 
than  a  hat  to  him.  It  launched  whole 
worlds  of  adventure  and  fantasy,  where 
the  good  guys  always  win,  courage  and 
kindness  prevail,  and  beauty  and  song 
are  everywhere.  Not  a  bad  model  and  not 
a  bad  dream. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  that  little 
mouse  started  it  all.  Since  then,  almost 
190  million  people  have  visited  Disney- 
land and  shared  the  same  dreams. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
my  commemorative  effort. 


DRAFT  SHOULD  BE  REINS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  reported  on  the  news  that 
President  Carter  is  considering  the  re- 
institution  of  registration  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  or  more  commonly 
called  draft  registration. 

When  the  President  appears  before  us 
tonight  in  this  Chamber,  I  do  hope  he  will 
announce  to  the  Nation  that  he  does 
plan  to  return  to  draft  registration  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  America's  de- 
fense structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  our  promises  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  our  allies  and  friends 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  South- 
west Asia  are  hollow  promises  unless 
we  have  the  ability  for  rapid  mobiliza- 
tion of  manpower.  And  we  do  not  have 
that  ability  at  this  time  nor  do  we  have 
an  individual  Ready  Reserve  to  respond 
in  even  the  first  few  days  of  fighting. 

We  must  have  registration  as  soon  as 
possible  and  I  personally  feel  we  must 
institute  a  partial  draft  to  refill  the 
ranks  of  the  individual  Ready  Reserve 
in  order  that  our  Nation  can  back  up  its 
words  with  action. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HOUSE  DEM- 
OCRATS PAIL  AGAIN  ON  INFLA- 
TION 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Dem- 
ocrats have  again  turned  their  backs  on 
the  very  grave  and  serious  problem  of 


inflation.  In  the  face  of  this  Nation's 
highest  rate  of  inflation  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus  has  for  the  seventh  straight 
month  refused  to  consider  providing  re- 
lief for  the  American  people.  This  oc- 
curred today  when  the  Caucus  voted  to 
table  a  resolution,  offered  by  myself  and 
20  of  our  colleagues,  which  stated  that 
the  policy  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
would  be  to  give  the  President  standby 
authority  to  impose  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls. 

The  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty both  in  the  House  and  the  adminis- 
tration, I  can  only  assume,  do  not  real- 
ize the  devastating  consequences  of  re- 
fusing to  deal  with  this  issue.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  failure  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Party  to  act,  although  it  must  be 
noted  that  in  1971  with  a  much  lower 
rate  of  inflation,  Richard  Nixon  imposed 
controls.  But  I  am  shocked  by  the  cal- 
lousness of  my  own  party,  which  prides 
itself  as  being  the  party  of  the  people. 

The  latest  public  opinion  surveys  show 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  favor  man- 
datory wage  and  price  controls.  Ulti- 
mately the  apathy  and  inaction  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  backflre  on 
all  Democrats  as  the  people  reflect  their 
distress  at  the  polls. 

The  current  anti -inflation  policy  is 
a  disaster.  The  American  people  know 
this,  and  continue  to  cite  keeping  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living  as  their  No. 
1  problem.  According  to  some  White 
House  sources,  the  President  privately 
acknowledges  the  lack  of  success  in  his 
efforts,  and  according  to  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  would  welcome  a  congres- 
sional move  to  give  him  standby  author- 
ity. "Advisers  say  it  would  give  Carter 
flexibility  in  the  anti-inflation  flght 
without  taking  the  political  heat  the  bill 
is  sure  to  generate,"  the  magazine  stated. 

Yet  the  President  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  message,  released  in  its  advanced 
text  seeks  to  continue  the  myth  of  a 
successful  program. 

The  struggle  for  wage  and  price  con- 
trols did  not  end  with  today's  vote.  When 
the  Democratic  Caucus  meets  next  I 
again  intend  to  offer  a  resolution  to  put 
House  Democrats  on  record  in  favor  of 
standby  authority  for  the  President  to 
impose  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. I  am  hopeful  that  this  body  will 
eventually  decide  to  act. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CASH  BENEFITS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  SUBJECT  TO 
FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  TAX 

(Mr.  ZEFERETTI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  re- 
cently recommended  that  half  of  social 
security  cash  beneflts  should  be  subject 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  income  taxes. 
I  would  like  to  voice  my  vehement  op- 
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position  to  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
sftrnCr 

In  a  time  of  high  inflation  when  the 
elderly  are  already  vulnerable  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  we  must  avoid  having 
them  bear  the  bnmt  of  additional  taxa- 
tion. The  Advisory  Council's  proposal  has 
alarmed  many  older  Americans  and  un- 
dermined the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  integrity  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  the  average  tax  of  $350 
proposed  in  the  Council's  report  would 
be  a  real  hardship  on  social  security 
recipients  whose  benefits  are  by  no  means 
generous  and  who  are  currently  strug- 
gling to  make  ends  meet. 

At  the  present  time,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  is  con- 
sidering a  wide  range  of  options  to  re- 
finance and  insure  the  financial  stability 
of  the  social  security  system.  The  possi- 
ble alternatives  include  general  fund  fi- 
nancing, mandatory  universal  coverage 
for  all  workers,  taxation  of  benefits,  ben- 
efit reductions,  and  offsetting  tax  in- 
creases in  income  tax  reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  find  alternative 
refinancing  plans  that  do  not  reduce 
benefits.  Refinancing  social  security 
must  not  victimize  the  people  the  system 
was  set  up  to  serve.  Therefore,  I  again 
state  my  opposition  to  the  Advisory 
Coimcil's  proposal  to  tax  social  security 
cash  benefits  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 


technology  firms.  It  should  not  mean, 
however,  that  smaller  establishments 
which  have  traditionally  sought  help 
from  the  agency  will  find  their  needs 
ignored. 

I  understand  the  administration  is 
sympathetic  to  some  upward  adjustment 
in  the  loan  guarantee  Umits,  and  may 
recommend  a  number  of  other  changes 
in  these  lending  programs.  The  agency 
will  also  be  undertaking  a  review  of  the 
size  standards  used  for  each  industrial 
sector  to  determine  company  eligibiUty 
for  SBA  assistance.  Though  this  legisla- 
tion sets  a  uniform  upper  limit  on  guar- 
antees, I  would  hope  that  the  agency  will 
consider  maintaining  differential  limits 
within  its  programs  as  a  way  of  targeting 
assistance  and  stimulating  jobs  in  areas 
of  relatively  higher  unemployment. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RAISE  STATU- 
TORY LIMITS  ON  GUARANTEED 
LOANS 

(Mr.  LUNDINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  raise  the 
statutory  limits  on  guaranteed  loans  that 
can  be  made  available  under  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

After  several  years  of  high  inflation, 
the  existing  ceilings  are  clearly  no  longer 
at  realistic  levels.  The  regular  business 
loan  program  under  section  7(a)  has  had 
a  $500,000  limit  on  guaranteed  loans  in 
effect  since  1976.  A  similar  $500,000  maxi- 
mum applies  to  the  7(1)  program,  which 
aids  companies  involved  in  solar  and 
other  energy  production,  and  a  $350,000 
maximum  applies  to  the  handicapped  as- 
sistance program  under  section  7(h) .  In 
the  economic  opportunity  program  un- 
der section  7(1),  which  primarily  aids 
minority  businesses,  the  loan  guarantee 
limit  was  last  raised  in  1976  to  $100,000. 

This  bill  would  estabUsh  a  uniform 
ceiling  of  $1  million  for  loan  guarantees 
offered  under  the  regular,  handicapped, 
and  energy  loan  programs.  The  ceiling 
for  the  economic  opportunity  program 
would  correspondingly  be  doubled  to 
$200,000.  Except  for  a  couple  of  technical 
points,  the  measure  is  identical  to  one 
introduced  by  Senator  Nelson  on  No- 
vember 27, 1979. 

By  raising  the  limits  and  encouraging 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
guarantee  larger  loans,  we  should  make 
it  possible  to  assist  more  innovative,  high 
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REPUBLICAN  JOHN  EDWARD  POR- 
TER, WINS  lOTH  DISTRICT  CON- 
GRESSIONAL SEAT  IN  ILLINOIS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  QUnois,  an  event  occurred  that  is 
a  repeat  of  several  such  happenings 
throughout  the  United  States  last  year. 
Republican  John  Edward  Porter  handi- 
ly won  the  10th  District  congressional 
seat,  that  had  been  held  for  several 
years  by  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Porter,  who  served  three  distin- 
guished terms  in  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly, typifles  the  qualified,  vigorous, 
articulate  candidates  my  party  will  be 
running  across  the  Nation  this  year.  He 
won  with  55  percent  of  the  vote,  the 
widest  percentage  margin  that  his  dis- 
trict has  seen  in  a  congressional  race.  I 
congratulate  and  welcome  our  newest 
Republican  Member.  His  victory  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  vintage  Republican 
year  at  the  polls,  which  will  result  in  a 
Republican  majority  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  to- 
morrow morning  at  11  o'clock  when  Mr. 
Porter  will  be  sworn  in  and  assume  his 
duties  to  represent  the  10th  District  of 
Illinois.  

CONFEREES  ON  WINDFALL  PROFITS 
AGREE  ON  SAVINGS  INCENTIVES 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  M(X>RE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent  a 
"Dear  Colleague "  letter  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
serving  notice  that  I  would  offer  a  mo- 
tion today  to  instruct  the  House  confer- 
ees, of  which  I  am  one,  on  the  Windfall 
Profits  Tax  Conference  Committee  to 
accept  a  provision  similar  to  one  in  the 
Senate  bill  in  conference  which  gives  an 
interest  exemption  from  the  income 
tax  as  an  incentive  to  encourage  people 
to  increase  their  savings.  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  such  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  this 


last  year  of  1979  and  am  the  author  of 
the  Moore  amendment  to  this  end  to  the 
pending  tax  exempt  municipal  bond  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  I  have 
just  left  a  caucus  of  the  House  conferees 
and  they  have  unanimously  voted  to  ac- 
cept an  interest  exclusion  provision.  The 
exact  details  have  not  been  worked  out 
as  yet,  but  this  means  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary for  me  to  offer  the  motion  to 
instruct  this  afternoon.  I  think  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  is  not  now  necessary  and 
I  would  urge  one  not  be  offered  by  any 
Member.  I  am  pleased  at  this  point  with 
the  progress  of  the  House  conferees  to- 
ward accepting  this  important  incentive 
for  savings. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gMitleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  his  efforts  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  windfaU  profit  tax  bill  to 
accept  the  Senate  language  to  allow  in- 
dividuals to  receive  $201  in  combined  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  tax  free  an- 
nually and  allow  persons  filing  joint  ac- 
counts a  $400  interest  and  dividend  ex- 
clusion. I  have  stated  before  that  what 
we  need  to  do  is  come  forward  with  a 
selective  revision  in  the  tax  code  that 
would  place  the  maximum  emphasis  on 
incentives  for  people  to  save  and  in- 
vest—this measure  takes  the  necessary 
first  step.  I  am  pleased  with  this  progress 
and  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
gentleman  in  advancing  this  tax  revision 

effort. 

Our  present  tax  system  does  not  pro- 
vide incentives  to  save  as  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  decline  in  our  savings  rate. 
The  savings  rate  is  at  an  alltime  low  and 
Americans  are  spending  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  to  avoid  the  inflated  costs  of 
consumer  goods  tomorrow.  Economic 
growth  is  at  a  minimum  and  in  order  to 
turn  our  economic  situation  around  we 
need  to  provide  the  incentive  to  save  and 
invest.  This  incentive  is  vital  to  encour- 
age capital  formation  for  our  businesses, 
rejuvenate  productivity  and  combat  the 
effects  of  inflation. 

I  receive  reports  constantly  from  senior 
citizens  in  my  congressional  district 
letting  me  know  how  difficult  it  is  for 
those  living  on  fixed  incwnes  to  keep  up 
with  rising  costs  and  double  digit  infla- 
tion. Many  have  just  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  and  are  experiencing  an  erosion 
of  their  savings— as  well  as  an  erosion  of 
their  hopes  to  enjoy  their  retirement 
years  with  dignity  and  financial  security. 
Seniors  are  oftentimes  small  savers  and 
this  measure  will  help  them  hold  onto 
their  savings. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort.  The  measure  will  bene- 
flt  low-  and  modest-income  Americans 
as  weU  as  seniors.  It  encourages  savings 
and  investment  in  the  American  econ- 
omy—a sure  way  to  spur  economic 
growth  and  productivity  and  get  this 
country  moving  again. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted  with 
great  interest  the  announcement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore) 
that  the  House  conferees  on  the  windfall 
profits  bill  have  agreed  to  accept  a  small 
savers  tax  relief  proposal. 

For  srane  time  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  low  rate  of  savings  in  this 
country.  After  I  came  to  Congress  last 
year  I  Introduced  a  small  savers  relief 
bill. 

Neither  the  gentleman's  small  savers 
proposal  nor  the  Bentsen  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate  go  as  far  as  I 
would  like  in  providing  some  tax  exemp- 
tions for  smtill  savings  depositors.  Still 
it  is  an  important  first  step  in  reducing 
the  penalty  we  have  placed  on  savings 
and  interest. 

These  days  small  savers  take  it  on  the 
chin;  not  once  but  twice.  First,  inflation 
outstrips  the  amount  of  interest  earned 
on  savings.  And  then  we  turn  around  and 
tax  the  interest  to  boot. 

Is  there  any  wonder  why  people  are 
discouraged  from  saving  money? 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  It  is  traditional  for  Congress  to 
enact  a  tax  cut  in  an  election  year.  But 
a  normal  tax  cut  is  inflationary  because 
it  puts  more  money  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple and  encourages  consumer  spending. 

But  these  sorts  of  tax  cuts  are  anti-in- 
flationary. That  is  because  the  proposals 
encouraged  people  to  save  mcHiey  rather 
than  spend  money.  This  amendment  will 
reduce  spending  on  consumption  and 
increase  capital  formation  and  capital 
investment. 

Fed  Chairman  Volcker  has  said  the 
administration  would  not  oppose  a  non- 
inflationary  tax  cut.  Both  the  gentle-* 
man's  proposal  and  Senator  Bentsen 's 
meet  that  criteria. 

Again  I  commend  the  House  conferees 
for  their  action  today.  I  have  been  push- 
ing for  this  issue  since  I  came  here  and 
I  think  this  idea  for  small  savers  rehef 
has  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
House. 


REMEMBRANCE  OP  THINGS   PAST 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  lis- 
ten to  the  state  of  the  Union  address  to- 
night, we  should  recall  some  of  the 
things  President  Carter  has  said  in  the 
past. 

In  a  conmiencement  speech  at  Notre 
Dame  University  2  years  ago,  he  said  we 
had  to  get  rid  of  an  "inordinate  fear 
of  communism." 

Andrew  Yoxmg,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  said  communism  had 
never  been  a  threat  to  him  and  that 
Cuban  mercenaries  were  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence in  Africa.  The  President  beamed 
with  delight  at  those  words. 

In  June  1977.  President  Carter  proud- 
ly stated  that  "in  general  we're  moving 
in  the  right  direction  with  the  Soviets." 
In  December  he  said  of  the  Soviets:  "I 
think  they've  gotten  to  know  me  and  my 
attitudes  •  •  •  we've  had  a  very  construc- 
tive relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

For  3  years  Mr.  Carter  has  acted  like 


Wally  Cox  playing  Mr.  Peepers.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  believe  he  has  suddenly  been 
transformed  into  John  Wayne  making 
that  last-minute  cavalry  charge.  Is  it 
believable?  We  will  soon  see. 

For  3  years  the  President  has  been 
singing  to  the  Soviets  the  old  song  "Get- 
ting To  Know  You."  Tonight  we  will 
hear  his  version  of  "Macho  Man."  I  do 
not  really  believe  he  knows  the  tune. 


DR.  KISSINGER  GIVES  CONCRETE 
ADVICE  ON  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  being  among 
other  honored  guests  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  to  hear  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger.  I  made  a  special  effort 
to  attend  because  I  feel  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  a  great  deal  of  concrete  advice  to 
offer  our  Nation  and  Congress  In  this 
time  of  foreign  policy  crisis. 

Dr.  Kissinger  advocated  substantial 
increases  in  American  miUtary  prepared- 
ness. He  said  today  we  are  more  vulner- 
able militarily  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  n.  "For  the  first  time  since 
the  Korean  confilct."  he  said,  "the 
United  States  has  no  carrier  in  the  Pa- 
cific west  of  Hawaii."  As  a  result.  It  Is 
apparent  that  our  Nation  cannot  react 
to  more  than  one  foreign  crisis  at  a  time. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  adequately  fulfill 
our  commitments  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

Dr.  Kissinger  referred  to  the  Soviet 
offensives  in  Africa  and  Afghanistan  as 
a  pincer  movement  toward  the  oil-rich 
lands  of  the  Mideast,  warning  that  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly nervous.  He  called  for  U.S.  leaders 
to  make  decisions  to  work  with  present 
governments  around  the  world  to  stop 
Soviet  aggression  now — not  wait  for  for- 
eign governments  to  become  perfect  In 
our  eyes  before  we  join  them  to  check 
the  Soviets. 

Dr.  Kissinger  said  U.S.  foreign  policy 
must  include  three  elements:  military 
strength  beyond  question,  determination 
to  resist  Soviet  aggression,  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  genuine  possibilities  for 
peace. 

I  think  it  would  behoove  us  to  at  least 
consider  Dr.  Kissinger's  advice. 


AL  KALINE— CLASS  AND 
CONSISTENCY 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  my  other  feUow  Michigan 
coUeagues,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  our  State's  most  weU  Uked  and  re- 
spected citizens— Al  Kallne.  As  you  know 
on  January  9,  Al  became  only  the  10th 
Player  in  history  to  be  elected  in  his 
first  year  of  eUgibillty  to  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame. 

With  the  sports  headlines  filled  with 


more  and  more  references  to  such  things 
as  lawsuits,  dissatisfied  free  agents,  off- 
field  antics,  and  complaining  million- 
aire players,  one  often  wonders  what 
happened  to  the  dresun  of  the  "Ail- 
Around — All  American"  athlete;  the  one 
who  is  thankful  for  his  talent  and  shows 
his  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
play  by  putting  forth  a  100-percent 
effort  at  all  times;  the  one  who  is  grace- 
ful In  defeat  and  modest  in  victory. 

While  seldom  making  national  head- 
lines during  his  22  seasons  as  an  out- 
standing outfielder  with  the  Detroit 
Tigers  and  his  subsequent  years  as  a 
television  broadcaster.  Al  has  become 
very  special  to  his  teammates,  fans,  and 
others  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  in  some  way  associated  with  his 
conduct  and  contributions  both  on  and 
off  the  field.  He  clearly  has  demonstrated 
that  the  "All-American"  dream  is  alive 
and  well,  and  we  in  Michigan  are  de- 
lighted that  the  Nation  now  has  recog- 
nized and  honored  him  for  the  qualities 
of  which  we  long  have  been  aware. 

Without  the  benefit  of  minor  league 
experience,  Al  went  from  the  sandlots  of 
Baltimore  straight  to  the  majors,  plajring 
his  first  full  season  with  the  Tigers  at  the 
age  of  only  19.  The  shy  son  of  a  broom- 
maker  soon  was  on  his  way  to  fulfilling 
Tiger  manager  Jack  TIghe's  1972  predic- 
tion that,  "He's  going  to  be  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame." 

A  recent  UPI  article  aptly  described 
two  of  the  trademarks  that  character- 
ized him  over  the  years  as  "class  and 
consistency."  Al  never  complained  as  he 
played  day  after  day  with  a  painful,  con- 
genital foot  problem,  as  well  as  with  far 
more  than  his  share  of  bruises,  broken 
bones,  and  other  injuries.  Meanwhile,  he 
amassed  an  impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ment. For  example.  Al — 

At  only  20  years  of  age  in  1955  hit  .340 
and  was  the  yoimgest  man  ever  to  win 
the  American  League  betting  title,  go- 
ing on  during  his  career  to  collect  3,007 
hits.  399  home  runs,  and  1,583  runs 
batted  in; 

Won  10  gold  gloves  as  the  best  fielder 
at  his  position,  setting  a  record  at  one 
time  by  playing  242  consecutive  games 
in  the  outfield  without  an  error;  and 

Tied  a  major  league  record  by  playing 
in  at  least  100  games  for  19  consecutive 
seasons. 

Like  all  real  champions.  Al  was  best  In 
the  clutch.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  League  All-Star  team  15  times, 
batting  .324  and  never  making  an  error. 

Although  he  had  to  wait  until  1968  to 
appear  In  a  world  series,  Al  imques- 
tionably  was  up  to  the  task.  He  tied  four 
series  records,  batting  .379,  leading  the 
Tigers  with  hits,  while  they  came  fn»n 
a  3  games  to  1  deficit  to  beat  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  4  games  to  3. 

Not  only  did  his  consistency  come 
through  loud  and  clear  during  that  1968 
World  Series,  but  so  did  his  class.  Be- 
cause he  had  been  injured  and  had 
missed  6  weeks  of  the  regular  season,  Al 
told  his  manager  to  play  "the  guys  that 
got  him  there"  (outfielders  Jim  North- 
rup  and  Mickey  Stanley),  thus  keeping 
Kallne  on  the  bench,  probably  denying 
h'm  of  his  greatest  thrill  in  baseball. 

However,  Mayo  Smith,  the  manager. 
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made  one  of  baseball's  most  imorthodox 
lineup  changes,  resulting  in  gold-glove 
centerfielder  Mickey  Stanley  at  short- 
stop, and  opening  up  Kaline's  customary 
spot  in  rightfield  for  him.  The  rest  is 
history. 

Three  years  later.  Al  astonished  the 
less  greedy  when  he  turned  down  a  raise 
that  would  have  made  him  the  first  Tiger 
ever  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $100,- 
000.  After  batting  "only"  .278  with  16 
home  runs  the  previous  year  (a  success- 
ful season  for  most) ,  Al  humbly  thought 
he  was  not  worth  the  raise.  He  then 
proceeded  to  bat  .313  in  1972  as  the 
Tigers  won  their  division  and  partici- 
pated in  the  American  League  playoffs 
against  the  eventual  world  champion 
Oakland  A's. 

Upon  leamine  of  his  selection  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  Al  continued  to  demon- 
strate his  realistic,  but  humble  character. 
After  indicating  his  surprise  and  ap- 
preciation, he  went  on  to  say.  "The  fans 
in  Detroit  have  not  had  a  great  deal  to 
cheer  about  in  the  last  few  years.  Now.  in 
some  very  small  way,  maybe  the  people 
have  something  to  be  proud  of." 

We  certanly  do,  Al.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  followed  baseball  from 
the  Detroit  area  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  career  statistics  that  led  to  Al 
Kaline's  becoming  only  the  10th  man  in 
history  to  be  elected  to  Baseball's  Hall  of 
Fame  in  his  1st  year  of  eligibility. 

We  know  that  he  was  the  youngest 
batting  champion  ever;  that  he  was  only 
the  12th  man  in  major  league  history  to 
reach  the  3.000  hit  plateau;  that  he  hit 
399  career  home  nms;  that  he  won  the 
Golden  Glove  award  for  flawless  fielding 
10  times;  that  he  batted  0.379  and  hit 
2  home  runs  and  8  RBI's  in  the 
1968  World  Series;  that  he  made  the 
American  League  All-Star  team  15  of 
his  22  seasons  as  a  major  leaguer. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  grew  up  in  his 
shadow.  Al  Kallne  represented  more 
than  these  statistics  revesil.  Even  as 
yoimgsters  we  recognized  that  Al  was 
more  than  a  hometown  superstar.  In  his 
own  modest  way,  Al  taught  us  that  de- 
cency and  humility  are  winning  atti- 
tudes. By  his  example  we  learned  the 
value  of  loyalty  and  quiet  leadership. 

One  of  my  clearest  childhood  memo- 
ries is  riding  my  bike  from  my  home  In 
Femdale  to  Al's  home  on  Morton  Street 
in  Oak  Park — ^he  only  lived  there  for  6 
months  during  the  summer  of  1955 — 
circling  the  area  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  Of  course,  every  time  we 
chose  up  sides  to  play  a  game  I,  like  all 
the  other  players,  wanted  to  play  right 
fleld— Al  Kaline's  position.  And  I  will  al- 
ways remember  the  way  Al  used  to  throw 
out  baserunners,  even  sometimes  throw- 
ing the  ball  while  sitting  down  after  a 
tumble  in  the  grass  in  right  field. 

In  retrospect.  I  realize  that  I  was  luckj' 
enough  to  have  as  my  hero  one  of  the 
best  models  professional  sports  has  ever 
offered. 

The  people  of  the  18th  Congressional 
District  want  Al  to  know  how  proud  we 
are  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  election 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  We  are  glad  to  see 
him    get    the   recognition   that   he   so 


JusUy  deserves.  And  we  especially  want 
to  thank  him  for  the  inspiration  and 
positive  Influence  he  provided  to  all  of 
us.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
5  years  ago,  Albert  William  Kaline  re- 
tired frtKn  baseball  after  22  brilliant 
seasons  with  the  Detroit  Tigers  of  the 
American  League.  I  am  pleased  and  priv- 
ileged to  join  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  athlete  and  exceptional 
human  being  for  his  recent  induction 
into  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Few  athletes  in  any  sport  have 
achieved  the  level  of  skill  displayed  by 
Kaline  during  his  sparkling  career. 
Fewer  still  have  combined  this  level  of 
skill  with  the  machine-like  consistency 
of  Al  Kaline. 

A  reserved,  but  self-confident  athlete. 
Kaline  symbolized  the  best  attributes  of 
an  American  athlete.  His  dedication  to 
excellence,  both  on  and  off  the  playing 
field,  earned  the  respect  of  the  entire 
baseball  world.  His  steadfast  determina- 
tion to  reach  the  limits  of  his  athletic 
ability  was  unmatched  In  this  day  of  ac- 
cepted and  rewarded  mediocrity. 

It  was  Al  Kaline's  determination,  as 
well  as  his  dedication  to  his  team,  his 
city,  and  his  sport,  that  resulted  in  a  list 
of  career  accomplishments  unequalled  in 
modem  baseball. 

It  was  this  quiet,  yet  fierce  determina- 
tion that  made  Al  Kaline  cmly  the  10th 
player  in  the  history  of  baseball  to  be  in- 
ducted into  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in 
his  first  year  of  eligibility.  It  was  this 
determination  and  drive  for  perfection 
that  made  him  only  the  ninth  player  in 
history  to  surpass  more  than  3,000  career 
hits. 

It  was  this  determinaticm  that  pro- 
duced 10  Gold  Glove  Awards  and  16 
errorless  appearances  in  the  annual  All- 
Star  game.  It  was  this  determination 
that  made  Kaline  the  youngest  player 
in  baseball  history  to  win  a  batting 
championship,  hitting  .340  in  1955  at  20 
years  of  age. 

Kaline's  career  statistics  speak  for 
themselves:  3,007  career  hits;  399  home 
runs;  75  triples;  498  doubles,  and  a  .297 
career  batting  average.  Kaline  was  more 
tiian  simply  a  great  hitter.  He  was  also 
an  excellent  base  ruimer,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  skilled  outfielders  ever  to 
play  the  game. 

Statistics,  however,  do  not  always  re- 
fiect  the  true  value  of  an  athlete  to  his 
team,  his  city  or  his  sport.  Al  Kaline  was, 
and  is,  a  hero  to  his  faithful  fans  in  Mich- 
igan. Adults  admired  him.  Youngsters 
worshipped  him.  Youngsters  playing 
baseball  in  the  Detroit  area  wanted  to 
play  outfield  just  like  "Al." 

Kaline  was  at  his  best  when  it  counted 
the  most.  When  the  Tigers  needed  a 
single  in  the  ninth  inning.  Kaline  got  it. 
When  the  Tigers  needed  a  great  catch 
or  perfect  throw  from  the  outfield. 
Kaline  made  it.  When  the  Tigers  needed 
a  leader.  Kalihe  was  there. 

In  1968.  during  the  height  of  the  racial 
tensions  In  Detroit  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  Kaline  led  his  team  to  a  stimnlng 
come-from-behind  victory  over  llie 
favored  St.  Louis  Cardinals  In  the  world's 
series.  Residents  In  the  Detroit  area 
Instantly,   if   cmly  temporarily,  forgot 


meaningless  distinctiCMis  such  as  black 
and  white.  Instead,  they  took  to  the 
streets  to  cheer  their  team,  the  Tigers, 
and  their  hero.  Al  Kaline.  who  had  waited 
16  years  to  repres«it  his  city  and  fans 
in  the  world's  series.  During  that  tiuill- 
ing.  seven-game  series.  Kaline  batted 
.370.  belted  two  home  nms.  and  drove 
in  eight  nms. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Kaline  now  joins 
other  Tiger  greats,  such  as  Ty  Cobb. 
crharlie  (jehringer,  Mickey  Cochrane, 
and  Hank  Greenberg.  In  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Detroit  Tiger  fans  saw  it  coming 
for  22  years.* 

•  Mr.  x>xvOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ea- 
shrined  at  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown.  N.Y..  are  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  baseball  history — 
Ruth,  Mays,  ManUe,  Williams,  Musial, 
and  all  the  others.  Joining  these  Im- 
mortals this  year,  will  be  the  name  and 
record  of  Al  Kaline.  right  fielder  for  the 
Detroit  Tigers  for  22  years,  and.  of 
course,  a  "great"  of  baseball  history. 

To  be  elected  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  by 
veterans  of  the  Baseball  Writers  Associa- 
tion of  America  is.  in  itself,  one  of  the 
highest  recognitions  for  a  baseball 
player.  However  for  Al  Kaline,  a  special 
honor  has  been  bestowed  oy  being  only 
the  10th  person  to  be  elected  during  the 
first  year  of  his  eligibility. 

The  great  achievements  Al  Kaline 
compiled  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
He  has  a  lifetime  batting  average  of  .297, 
and  was  only  the  12th  man  in  major 
league  history  to  reach  or  surpass  the 
3,000  hit  plateau  with  3.007  hits.  He  be- 
came the  youngest  batting  champion  m 
American  League  history  when  he  hit 
.340  in  1955  at  the  age  of  20.  and  diulng 
his  career,  won  10  Gold  Gloves  for  his 
skill  as  an  outfielder. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
League  All  Star  team  15  times,  and  he 
has  won  numerous  honors  and  awards, 
culminating  with  this  year's  election  to 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  w'th  the  great 
Duke  Snyder  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

Yet  with  this  illustrious  record,  Al 
Kaline  was  no  grandstander,  no  show- 
boat. He  approached  the  (,'ame  with  a 
quiet  dignity  and  performed  with  a  skill 
and  a  consistency  that  won  him  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  fans,  his 
fellow  players,  and  the  sportswriters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
this  great,  deserving  man.  I  share  the 
pride  of  my  coUeagues  from  Michigan 
because  Al  KaUne  played  for  o\ir  Detroit 
Tigers.  However,  this  is  something  very 
special  for  me  because  Al  Kaline  lives  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  It  is  an  honor  to  con- 
gratulate Al  Kaline,  our  newest  Basebtdl 
Hall  of  Famer,  and  to  say  how  much  I 
and  every  fan  enjoyed  watching  No.  6 
play  baseball.* 

*  Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  when  I  was 
a  boy  growing  up  in  the  Detnrit  area, 
Detroit  was  known  as  "The  City  of 
Champions." 

In  1935  the  Detroit  Tigers  w(Xi  the 
World  Series,  the  Detroit  Lions  won  the 
National  Footbid  League  UUe.  and  the 
Detroit  Red  Wings  the  hockey  cham- 
pionship. For  good  measure,  Joe  Louis 
was  the  best  heavyweight  boxer  In  the 
world. 
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This  winning  tradition  continued  into 
the  1940's  and  1950's,  and  of  course  the 
Tigers  won  the  world  series  in  1968. 
But  for  a  long  time  we  Detroiters  had 
little  to  cheer  about. 

However,  for  22  years  there  was  al- 
ways Al  Kaline,  thoroughly  and  quietly 
professional,  playing  the  best  right  field 
ever  played  in  the  Detroit  ballpark. 

Accordingly,  Michiganers  were  very, 
very  pleased  that  Al  Kaline  was,  a  few 
days  ago,  elected  to  baseball's  Hall  of 
Fame  on  the  first  ballot. 

Justly  appreciated  for  his  remarkable 
baseball  performance  of  22  seasons,  Mr. 
Kaline  is  also  respected  as  a  decent  guy, 
a  family  man,  and  a  perceptive  televi- 
sion color  commentator.  People  seem  to 
feel  better  just  knowing  he  is  around. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  Al  Kaline  is 
a  class  guy,  on  and  off  the  field. 

I  am  tempted  to  underline  the  case 
by  inserting  Al  Kaline's  lifetime  stats. 

I  will  instead  make  reference  to  just 
one  year,  1968.  That  was  the  year  the 
Tigers  won  the  world  series  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  got  an  extended 
opportunity  to  see  on  television  what  we 
Detroiters  had  been  privileged  to  see  for 
years:  a  superlative  Kaline  perform- 
ance. He  fielded  flawlessly,  threw  with 
that  classic  accuracy,  and  hit  a  powerful 
.379.  The  Kaline  of  that  series  is  etched 
in  our  memories. 

And  so,  it  is  a  personal  pleasiu'e  for 
me  as  a  Detroiter,  to  jdn  in  this  tribute 
to  Al  Kaline,  the  Hall-of-Famer,  and 
Al  Kaline,  the  man.* 

•  Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Al 
Kalme,  the  beloved  right  fielder  of  the 
Detroit  Tigers,  was  inducted  into  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  last  week  becom- 
ing 1  of  only  10  great  players  who  have 
achieved  this  honor  during  their  first 
year  of  eligibility. 

Throughout  his  career,  Al  h£is  earned 
numerous  honors.  He  became  the  Ameri- 
can League's  batting  champion  in  1955  at 
the  age  of  20. 

In  twenty-two  seasons  with  the  Tigers, 
Al  batted  an  average  of  .297  and  had  399 
homeruns,  among  his  more  than  3,000 
hits.  This  tremendous  record  was 
amassed  over  a  total  of  2,834  games  dur- 
ing the  22  years  that  he  played  for  the 
Tigers. 

Today,  Al  remains  the  Tiger's  all-time 
most  popular  player.  This  was  exhibited 
by  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Tiger's  organization,  they 
retired  Al's  famous  No.  6. 

But  for  more  than  numbers  in  the  rec- 
ord book  or  honors  bestowed,  I  will  al- 
ways remember  Al  Kaline  as  a  quiet, 
modest  and  reserved  man  who  was  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  greatest  players 
in  baseball  history.* 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  congressional  tribute  to  Al  Kaline 
means  something  special  to  me.  I  was 
present  at  the  very  first  game  that  Al 
Kaline  played  in  Detroit,  at  what  was 
then  known  as  Briggs  Stadium.  The 
murmur  that  rippled  through  the  crowd 
that  day,  was  that  this  skinny  kid  was 
the  new  18-year-old  recently  signed  by 
the  Tigers,  out  of  Baltimore's  Southern 
High  School.  That  was  1953.  None  of  us 
realized  at  the  time  what  an  honor  It 
was  to  attend  that  game.  For  this  was  to 


be  the  dawn  of  the  extraordinary,  22- 
year  career  of  Al  Kaline.  I  returned  many 
times  to  that  ballpark  at  the  comer  of 
Trumbiill  and  Michigan  Avenue  to  watch 
Kaline  dazzle  the  crowd  with  sparkling 
defensive  plays  and  timely  base  hits. 

The  statistics  and  great  moments  will 
be  repeated  many  times;  3,007  hits,  399 
home  runs,  a  .297  career  batting  aver- 
age, 10  Gold  Glove  awards,  and  242  con- 
secutive games  without  an  error.  But  I 
prefer  to  remember  the  outstanding  feats 
performed  day  in,  day  out,  game  after 
game.  For  instance,  there  was  never  a 
better  2-strike  hitter  than  Al  Kaline.  So 
refined  was  his  knowledge  of  the  strike 
zone  that  opposing  pitchers  soon  learned 
not  to  groove  a  no-balls,  2-strike  pitch. 
Those  who  did,  often  watched  it  disap- 
pear into  that  massive  sea  of  green  seats 
in  the  upper  deck  of  left  field.  Smart 
pitchers  walked  him — 1,277  times. 

They  also  learned  not  to  brush  him 
back.  An  occasional  fastball,  aimed  at 
the  batter,  is  a  common  tactic  used  by 
pitchers  to  move  hitters  away  from  the 
plate.  After  being  knocked  down,  batters 
are  typically  intimidated  and  angered 
into  swinging  wildly  at  the  next  pitch,  no 
matter  where  it  is.  Not  Al  Kaline.  It  only 
served  to  intensify  his  concentration. 
Many  times  I  saw  him  calmly  pick  him- 
self up,  brush  the  dust  off  his  uniform, 
and  send  the  next  pitch  screaming  to  the 
wall  in  right-center  field. 

The  most  intimidating  of  his  remark- 
able battery  of  talents  was  an  awesome 
throwing  arm.  I  clearly  remember  how 
the  crowd  would  hush  in  excited  antici- 
pation on  a  medium-depth  flyball  to 
right  field,  with  an  opposition  speedster 
standing  on  third  base  waiting  for  the 
catch  to  be  made.  The  moment  seemed 
endless,  the  tension  building;  then 
Kaline  would  make  the  catch  and  the 
race  was  on.  In  one  smooth  motion,  he 
would  snatch  the  ball  from  the  webbing 
of  his  glove,  take  one  step  on  his  left 
foDt,  and  launch  a  rocket  to  home  plate. 
We  all  would  leap  to  our  feet  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  umpire's  right  arm  ascend 
from  that  cloud  of  dust.  Kaline  had 
claimed  another  victim. 

His  best  play,  though,  was  his  ability 
to  turn  a  double  into  a  single.  The  batter 
would  line  a  shot  over  the  bag  at  first, 
all  the  way  to  the  wall.  Kaline  would 
race  into  what  became  known  as 
"Kaline's  Comer."  whirl,  and  fire  a  strike 
to  second  base.  The  batter  was  either 
out  or  wise  enough  to  have  stopped  at 
first  base.  Kaline  could  truly  turn  a  dou- 
ble into  a  single. 

The  summer  of  1967  was  tragic  for 
those  of  us  who  lived  in  the  Detroit  area. 
Hatred,  violence,  and  fnistration  ex- 
ploded in  the  streets  in  the  form  of  fires, 
looting,  and  43  deaths.  The  newspapers 
called  it  a  civil  disturbance  for  insurance 
purposes.  We  called  it  a  riot.  We  were 
a  deeply  troubled  community.  During  the 
winter  off-season,  members  of  the  De- 
troit Tigers  assembled  to  discuss  what 
they  could  do  to  pull  their  people  back 
together  again.  Their  solution  was  per- 
fect. Al  Kaline  and  the  Detroit  Tigers 
fought,  clawed,  and  slugged  their  way 
to  a  world  championship.  Game  after 
game,  when  all  seemed  lost,  they  came 
from  behind,  never  giving  up  hope,  In 


glorious  demonstrations  of  tenacity  that 
only  the  people  of  the  Detroit  area  could 
appreciate  with  pride.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1968.  the  people  were  in  the 
streets  again;  but  this  time  it  was  to 
celebrate.  We  were  the  world  cham- 
pions. 

Al  Kaline  may  have  known  that  this 
would  be  the  only  world  series  that  he 
would  ever  play  in.  At  any  rate,  he  made 
the  best  of  it.  The  Tigers  fell  behind  in 
the  series  three  games  to  one.  and  then 
they  went  to  work.  The  likes  of  Norm 
Cash,  Mickey  Lolich,  Jim  Northrup,  Bill 
Freehan,  Gates  Brown,  Mickey  Stanley, 
and  Willie  Horton  performed  the  Detroit 
shakedown  on  Cardinal  pitching  greats. 
Gibson  and  Brilles,  to  steal  the  series. 
Leading  the  assault,  as  always  was  Al 
Kaline,  with  11  hits,  a  .379  series  bat- 
ting average,  2  home  rims,  and  8  runs 
batted  in. 

I,  for  one,  was  not  the  least  bit  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Al  Kaline  had  be- 
come only  the  10th  player  in  baseball 
history  to  be  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
during  his  1st  year  of  eligibility.  No 
player  has  ever  been  so  valuable  to  his 
team — or  so  loved  by  his  fans.* 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Kaline 
was  the  complete  ballplayer.  He  could  do 
it  all.  Fresh  off  of  the  sandlots  of  Balti- 
more, having  never  played  a  game  in  the 
minor  leagues,  he  went  on  to  become  one 
of  baseball's  premier  players  for  over  20 
years.  He  was  a  consistent  .300  hitter,  be- 
ing the  youngest  player  to  ever  win  the 
American  League  batting  title.  He  won 
numerous  Gold  Glove  awards  for  his 
fielding,  and  his  throwing  arm  was  re- 
spected by  base  runners  throughout  the 
league. 

But  Al  Kaline  is  much  more  than  a 
great  ballplayer.  For  over  20  years  No.  6 
was  an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan. Year  in  and  year  out,  Al  Kaline 
showed  up  for  work  in  right  field  of  Tiger 
Stadium,  ready  to  perform  his  job  to  the 
best  of  his  considerable  ability — as  mil- 
lions of  workers  do  everyday  throughout 
the  State  of  Michigan.  You  could  always 
depend  on  Al  Kaline. 

As  1968  began,  the  mood  in  Detroit  was 
filled  with  tension.  There  were  many 
open  wounds  left  from  the  terrible 
Detroit  riots  of  the  summer  of  1967.  The 
world  champion  Detroit  Tigers  of  1968, 
led  by  Willie  Horton,  Mickey  Lolich, 
Denny  McLain,  and  most  of  all,  Al  Ka- 
line, did  much  to  help  reunite  that  torn 
city,  and  begin  the  long  trek  down  the 
road  of  urban  revltalization  which  De- 
troit is  now  experiencing.  It  is  only  fit- 
ting that  it  was  Al  Kaline  who  scored  the 
winning  run  to  bring  the  first  American 
League  pennant  to  the  Motor  City  since 
1945. 

But  Al  Kaline  is  not  one  to  sing  his  own 
praises.  He  is  a  modest  man  who  has  al- 
ways let  his  actions  speak  for  him.  Al- 
though it  is  hard  to  believe  in  this  era 
of  million  dollar  ballplayers,  Al  Kaline 
once  turned  down  a  raise  because  he 
thought  he  did  not  deserve  it. 

Tt  is  fitting  tribute  that  this  great 
ballplayer,  and  citizen  of  Michigan, 
should  become  only  the  10th  ballplayer 
in  history  to  be  elected  to  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  in  his  1st  year  of  eligibil- 
ity. I  would  like  to  add  mv  heartfelt 
congratulations  to  those  which  Al  Ka- 
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line  has  received  from  aroimd  the  Na- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sincerest  pleasure  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  publicly  laud  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Michigan's  Al  Ka- 
line. Al's  recent  election  into  Baseball's 
Hall  of  Fame  on  his  first  try  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  mark  a  career  that  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  many. 

AJ's  achievements  on  the  field — enter- 
ing the  game  at  age  18  without  ever 
participating  in  the  minor  leagues,  his 
tenacious  clutch  hitting,  his  ability  to 
make  the  great  defensive  play  common- 
place, and  the  numerous  Detroit  Tiger 
team  records  he  holds  are  testimony  to 
only  a  part  of  this  man's  contributions. 

Outside  of  the  foul  lines  Al  demon- 
strated the  same  team  spirit  and  lead- 
ership qualities  in  the  many  civic  and 
community  endeavors  he  undertook.  His 
activities  should  be  emulated  by  young 
and  old  and  his  extraordinary  efforts 
bring  to  mind  the  proud  term — hero. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  those  I  rep- 
resent in  northern  Michigan  I  heartily 
salute  Al  Kaline  and  wish  him  and  his 
family  the  best  for  the  future.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  my  1 -minute  speech 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIRLINE  RESERVATIONS  FOR 
MOSCOW  OLYMPICS 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  President's  recent  state- 
ment of  support  for  a  U.S.  boycott  of 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games,  one 
consideration  recently  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  one  of  my  constit- 
uents and  which  I  feel  warrants  all  of 
our  attention. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans 
who  for  the  past  year  or  two  have  been 
sending  in  installment  payments  to 
reserve  tickets  and  air  travel  arrange- 
ments with  the  Soviet  travel  bureaus. 
In  the  case  of  two  of  my  constituents, 
$3,450  has  already  been  paid  to  the 
appropriate  agencies.  Under  the  terms 
of  their  agreement,  which  is  the  same 
for  thousands  across  the  Nation,  any 
cancellation  of  reservation  arrange- 
ments after  February  1  will  result  in 
a  total  loss  of  those  moneys  already 
paid. 

Thus,  it  is  essential  that  if  anyone 
who  has  been  arranging  to  go  to  Moscow 
for  the  summer  games  wants  to  cancel 
those  arrangements  due  to  the  recent 
developments  relating  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  they  must  do 
so  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Obviously, 
that  does  not  leave  very  much  time. 


I  have  communicated  this  concern  to 
the  White  House,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Cranmittee, 
which  has  scheduled  a  meeting  for  this 
weekend.  At  the  moment,  it  is  the  U.S. 
committee  which  will  be  deciding  the 
fate  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  sum- 
mer games. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
their  constituencies  and  to  encourage 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  make  a 
decision  regarding  our  participation  in 
the  games  in  a  forthright  manner  so 
as  to  minimize  inconveniences  placed  on 
American  citizens. 


n  1520 
ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  the  following  announcement: 

The  Chair  anticipates  that  the  Olym- 
pic bill  will  be  reported  out  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  acted  upon 
either  tomorrow  or  Friday. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  DISCOVERS 
KAMA  RIVER  TRUCK  PLANT  SUP- 
PORTS SOVIET  MILITARY  MA- 
CHINE 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday we  learned  that  the  administra- 
tion suspended  licenses  for  the  export 
of  spare  parts  for  the  Soviet  Union's 
Kama  River  truck  plant.  This  action 
was  taken  because  the  Commerce  De- 
partment finally  acknowledged  that  ve- 
hicles produced  at  the  plant  have  been 
used  to  support  the  Soviet  military  ma- 
chine, particularly  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  President  is 
beginning  to  understand  the  Kremlin's 
true  intentions.  But  why  did  it  take  so 
long  for  him  to  see  the  light.  The  Pres- 
ident's intelligence  experts  have  known 
for  several  years  what  the  Soviets  have 
been  doing  at  Kama  River. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  House  warned  of 
the  diversion  of  U.S.  technology  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  We  tried  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  last  Sep- 
tember to  correct  this  problem. 

Last  year  the  former  director  of  the 
Export  Administration  OfiBce,  Mr.  Larry 
Brady,  sounded  numerous  warnings  on 
Kama  River.  But  what  did  the  Presi- 
dent's adviser's  do? — launch  a  vicious 
attack  on  his  reputation  to  push  him  out 
of  his  job.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
learned  Monday  of  the  resignation  of 
Larry  Brady  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

I  again  intend  to  offer  legislation  to 
halt  technology  transfers  to  our  adver- 
saries. I  will  insert  into  the  extension 
of  remarks  several  articles  concerning 
the  Blama  River  plant. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  204,  APPROVING 
EXTENSION  OF  NONDISCRIMINA- 
TORY TREATMENT  TO  PRODUCTS 
OF  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-734)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  529)  waiving  certain  points  of 
order  against  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  204)  approving  the  exten- 
sion of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  to 
the  products  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  513  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  513 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  L*w  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  it- 
self into  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4788)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnutc  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections  and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  6,  rule  XXI.  are 
hereby  viralved.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  Hoiise  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAE:er.  The  gentleman  from 
Texsis  (Mr.  Frost)  is  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  FROST.  B4r.  Speaker,  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  I  yield  the  customary  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT) ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  513 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4788,  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act.  The  resolution  allows  1  hour  of  gen- 
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eral  debate  to  be  eqtially  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  This 
is  an  open  rule,  allowing  any  germane 
amendment  to  be  offered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  bill's  con- 
sideration a  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions  would  be  in  order. 

The  rule  makes  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  in  or- 
der as  original  text  for  amendment  pur- 
poses, and  provides  that  the  substitute  be 
read  by  titles,  rather  than  by  sections, 
further  facilitating  the  amendment 
process.  The  resolution  also  waives  points 
of  order  under  clause  5  rule  XXI  against 
consideration  of  the  substitute.  This 
largely  technical  waiver  was  granted  be- 
cause prompt  execution  of  some  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  studies  mandated  in 
title  II  may  involve  slight  reprograming 
of  funds  already  appropriated. 

Finally,  House  Resolution  513  waives 
points  of  order  under  section  402(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  against 
consideration  of  the  original  bill.  Section 
402(a)  requires  authorizations  to  be  re- 
ported by  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
effective. 

HH.  4788  authorizes  about  $800  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1930  for  construction 
and  studies  pertaining  to  water  proj- 
ects previously  authorized  by  Congress. 
Since  the  bill  was  not  reported  by  May 
15,  1979,  its  consideration  would  violate 
section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  How- 
ever, the  Budget  Committee  has  found 
that  little  or  none  of  the  $800  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1980  wiU  actu- 
ally be  spent  during  that  year.  Also,  the 
funding  levels  contained  in  H.R.  4788  are 
in  line  with  the  guidelines  contained  in 
the  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Budget  Committee  supported  and 
the  Rules  Committee  granted  a  waiver  of 
section  402(a)  to  permit  consideration 
of  H.R.  4788. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4788  authorizes 
many  significant  new  water  projects, 
project  modifications  and  studies.  Title 
I  contains  authority  for  47  new  projects 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $952  million.  Title 
n  mandates  $189,128,000  for  35  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. These  studies  will  include  inves- 
tigations or  new  project  requests  and.  In 
10  instances  where  need  has  already  been 
determined,  feasibility  studies  of  pro- 
posed remedies.  Title  m  of  the  bill  con- 
tains $853  million  for  modifications  of 
78  projects  already  begun;  and  title  IV 
reauthorizes  44  separate  water-related 
programs  at  funding  levels  totaling 
$378,350,000.  In  addition,  title  IV  makes 
numerous  changes  in  water  program  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  current  water- 
project  authorization  process.  Finally, 
HJl.  4788  provides  for  the  deauthoriza- 
tlon  of  four  water  resources  development 
projects,  reducing  future  expenditures  by 
an  estimated  $634.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  problems  of  maintaining 
water  distribution  systems  and  water 
supply  and  quality  in  almost  every  part 


of  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  al- 
low its  consideration  by  adopting  House 
Resolution  513. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  FROST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two 
questions.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments,  and  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  its  providing  an  open 
rule  so  that  all  the  amendments  can  be 
offered  in  a  proper  way.  But,  I  have  two 
specific  questions. 

The  gentleman  analyzed  the  need  for 
waiving  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  in- 
dicated that  there  were  some  $800  mil- 
lion worth  of  projects  that  would  violate 
the  congressional  budget  process  if  in 
fact  that  waiver  was  not  granted.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  available  to  him  a 
listing  of  which  are  the  major  projects 
that  would  be  covered  under  that  par- 
ticular waiver? 

Mr.  FROST.  I  will  have  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  is 
present.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  rou- 
tine. We  do  it  all  the  time  because  there 
is  no  way  we  could  comply,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  with  the  dateline.  This  is 
all  this  does.  This  gives  time  to  get  the 
May  15  budget  estimate  in. 
n  1530 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response.  It  was  just  a  question  as 
to  which  of  the  projects  made  up  that 
$800  million.  Should  this  be  routine? 

The  second  question  goes  to  a  listing 
of  how  many  projects,  and  how  many 
renovation  projects  of  existing  author- 
izations, are  included  in  this  particular 
bill.  Does  the  gentleman's  statistics  re- 
late specifically  to  the  bill  that  was  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  has  the 
gentleman  added  the  additional  projects 
that  were  authorized  yesterday? 

Mr.  FROST.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  these  statistics  represent  the  bill  as 
it  was  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
so  much  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4788. 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1979.  It  is  an  open  rule,  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  The  rule  waives 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  against  consideration  of  the 
bill.  This  section  requires  authorizations 
to  be  reported  by  May  15  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  effective. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commitee  on  Public 
Works  as  the  original  text  for  purposes 
of  amendment.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
stitute is  to  be  read  for  amendment  by 
title  rather  than  by  section. 

Clause  5  of  rule  XXI  prohibiting  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill  Is  waived 
against  the  substitute.  One  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions  is 
provided. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which 
would  be  made  in  order  under  this  rule 
is  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1979.  This  measure  contains  project 
authorizations,  studies  of  potential  water 
resources  projects,  modifications  to  au- 
thorized projects  and  other  provisions 
relating  generally  to  the  water  resources 
development  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  bill  was  developed  fol- 
lowing hearings  by  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  at  which  time  testimony 
was  heard  from  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal  and  State  officials,  representa- 
tives of  local  organizations,  environ- 
mental groups  and  interested  citizens. 

Consequently  the  final  form  of  this 
authorizing  legislation  is  the  result  of 
input  from  individusds  and  groups  with 
differing  views  on  the  most  effective 
means  of  encouraging  regional  economic 
development  and  providing  a  soimd  na- 
tional water  policy.  The  end  product  of 
the  commitee's  efforts  is  a  balanced  piece 
of  legislation  which  authorizes  badly 
needed  water-related  projects,  stream- 
lines the  procedures  for  studying  poten- 
tial water  resources  projects,  and  allows 
oversight  of  the  corps'  regulatory  policies 
by  providing  a  one-House  veto  of  rules 
or  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Specifically  section  401  requires  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  a  feasibility  report 
of  sufficient  detail  on  which  to  base  an 
authorization  for  construction  of  any 
recommended  project.  This  contemplates 
one  report  and  one  authorization.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  cases  in  which  the 
committee  will  decide  there  is  insufficient 
information  on  which  to  base  a  con- 
struction authorization,  and  it  can  then 
authorize  more  detailed  studies.  But  the 
determination  of  whether  a  feasibility 
report  meets  these  requirements  will  be 
made  by  Congress  when  it  decides  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  project.  The  in- 
tended result  of  this  section  is  better, 
more  detailed  reports  smd  reduction  of 
time  required  for  implementation  of 
projects. 

In  addition,  section  415  is  especially 
noteworthy.  This  requires  the  Secretary 
to  submit  for  review  of  Congress  any  rule 
or  regulation  promulgated  under  any 
water  resources  development  authority 
within  his  jurisdiction.  The  rule  would 
become  effective  at  the  end  of  60  calendar 
days  if  no  committee  of  either  House  has 
reported  or  been  discharged  from  con- 
sideration of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  rule  and  neither  House 
has  adopted  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  projects  authorized 
under  this  legislation  are  important  links 
in  maintaining  a  viable  water  resources 
development  program  and  are  projects 
which  have  been  thoroughly  evaluated  by 
the  committee.  I  am  fully  supportive  of 
the  legislation  and  urge  our  immediate 
consideration  of  the  pending  resolution 
so  that  we  may  proceed  to  consideration 
of  H.R.  4788. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  legislation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  Is  a  section  which  is  of  over- 
whelming concern  to  the  people  of  my 
district.  Section  124  provides  for  an  au- 
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thorization  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  operate  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.,  extending  the  navigation 
season  for  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  program  is  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
CThief  of  Elngineers,  with  some  exceptions, 
and  provides  further  for  a  number  of 
measures  designed  to  alleviate  problems 
that  have  been  caused  by  or  attributed 
to  winter  shipping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  their  connecting 
channels  have  been  an  important  com- 
merci8d  transportation  means  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  since  the 
1800's.  Through  the  years,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  interest  in  keeping  the 
system  open  past  its  normal  closing  date. 
Historically,  most  vessel  movement  had 
been  halted  on  the  system  in  mid- 
December  due  to  the  formation  of  ice 
on  the  system,  especially  in  shallow, 
landlocked  areas.  Due  to  the  increasing 
interest  in  an  extended  season.  Congress 
authorized  a  study  in  1965  to  determine 
if  an  extended  navigation  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible.  That  study  recom- 
mended a  more  detailed  survey  study 
which  was  authorized  by  Congress  as 
part  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act.  For 
the  past  several  years,  a  demonstration 
program  has  been  conducted  aimed  at 
determining  program  feasibility  and  at 
identifying  problems  and  solutions  to 
those  problems  that  are  related  to  winter 
shipping. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
identified  have  concerned  the  impact  of 
ice  breaking  by  vessels  on  communities, 
individuals,  and  the  environment,  espe- 
cially in  areas  where  the  shipping  lanes 
are  narrowly  bordered  by  land.  One  such 
area  is  the  St.  Marys  River  which  con- 
nects Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  It 
is  on  this  river  that  all  trsifflc  moving 
from  the  iron  mines  of  Minnesota,  Mich- 
igan, and  Ontario  must  go  to  reach  the 
steel  mills  of  the  lower  lakes.  It  is  this 
area  that  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
effects  of  winter  navigation.  Reports  of 
damage  to  property  due  to  pressure 
against  the  ice  have  been  numerous. 
Residents  of  four  islands;  Drummond, 
Lime,  Neebish,  and  Sugar,  have  experi- 
enced severe  problems  with  transporta- 
tion disruptions,  including  an  incident  in 
which  schoolchildren  were  trapped  for 
several  hours  in  midriver  due  to  the 
ferry  jamming  against  broken  ice.  The 
extent  to  which  the  environment,  in- 
cluding a  valuable  fishery,  has  been  ef- 
fected must  be  determined  as  well  as  the 
impact  on  the  shoreline. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  has  been  generated  toward 
winter  shipping  in  the  St.  Marys  area. 
There  has  developed  a  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  residents  who 
feel  that  though  they  have  experienced 
many  hardships  for  several  years,  there 
is  no  end  in  sight  to  their  problems,  and 
no  apparent  remedy  forthcoming.  I  can 
certainly  understand  the  feelings  of 
these  people  and  have  consistently  held 
the  attitude  that  imless  these  problems 
are  resolved,  I  would  not  support  exten- 
sion of  the  winter  shipping  season.  I  am 
In  no  way  convinced  that  this  bill  repre- 


sents the  resolution  of  these  problems 
and  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
supporting  it. 

The  Federal  Government  shares  the 
responsibility  for  resolving  these  prob- 
lems with  private  industry  since  it  is  a 
Federal  decision  which  allows  transpor- 
tation to  continue  into  the  winter 
months.  I  believe  private  industry  must 
accept  more  of  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  this  program  and  its  effects  also. 

When  this  bill  was  being  considered, 
my  office  was  consulted  regarding  the 
interests  we  had  in  this  issue.  Because  of 
the  cooperation  of  my  colleagues,  Con- 
gressmen Jim  Oberstar  and  Dave  Bonior, 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  and  address  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  the  St.  Marys  River. 
While  some  of  the  measures  provided  for 
are  direct  mitigative  measures,  others 
amount  to  only  a  first  step  toward  resolv- 
ing a  problem.  I  would  have  strongly 
preferred  language  in  the  bill  providing 
for  more  immediate  solutions  and  feel 
that  what  is  contained  in  this  legislation 
is  the  absolute  minimum  that  is  accept- 
able. I  support  these  provisions  only  be- 
cause I  recognize  the  need  for  some 
means  of  specifically  addressing  these 
problems  as  well  as  the  realities  of  how 
much  we  can  statutorily  provide.  If  it 
had  been  possible,  I  would  have  favored 
going  much  further  in  the  measures 
which  we  have  provided  for. 

There  has  been  some  attention  given 
to  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  language  regarding  this  pro- 
vision. One  difference  pertains  to  a  sub- 
section providing  for  an  island  transpor- 
tation study;  in  the  Senate  version,  five 
islands  are  named  to  be  studied.  In  the 
House,  there  are  only  three  of  the  islands 
named.  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
later  today  to  correct  this  exclusion. 

A  more  major  difference  concerns  the 
timetable  for  navigation  during  the  next 
3  years.  In  the  House  version,  navigation 
is  authorized  in  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981  through  January  31,  plus  or  minus 
2  weeks,  and  in  fiscal  year  1982,  through 
December  30.  The  Senate  version  au- 
thorizes navigation  through  December 
30  in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  and 
through  January  31,  plus  or  minus  2 
weeks,  in  fiscal  years  1980  and  1983.  In 
other  words,  the  main  difference  between 
the  two  versions  centers  on  next  years 
shipping  season. 

The  House  version  provides  for  an  ex- 
tended season,  the  Senate  version  does 
not.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  included  provisions  for  direct  reso- 
lution of  all  problems  in  the  St.  Marys 
River,  I  favor  the  Senate  version  of  this 
subsection.  Under  no  circumstances  do 
I  support  a  year-round  shipping  season 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  provisions  for  studies  of  damages, 
transportation  needs  and  environmental 
hazards  are  good  steps  toward  resolving 
these  problems  and  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  committee  and  my  col- 
leagues. Jim  Oberstar  and  Dave  Bonior, 
to  work  toward  this  end.  We  are  still  a 
long  way,  however,  from  fulfilling  the 
Federal  responsibility  in  providing  a 
remedy  to  the  problems  caused  by  this 
program. 


Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  just  wanted  to  verify 
the  very  comprehensive  explanation  that 
the  gentleman  has  provided  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  in 
cooperation  with  the  committee  ccurled 
out  very  intense  negotiation  arrange- 
ments to  attempt  to  resolve  what  in  ef- 
fect were  scHne  of  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests in  that  area.  As  a  result,  they  came 
out  with  section  124. 1  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is  going  to  be  further  addressed 
because,  as  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Oberstar)  pointed  out.  during 
the  course  of  the  markup  in  the  com- 
mittee there  has  been  a  subsequent  report 
filed  by  the  Corps  that  may  very  well 
provide  a  basis  on  which  to  further  ad- 
dress sc»ne  of  the  cmcems  being  ex- 
pressed. 

D  1540 

I  just  wanted  to  let  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  Committee  is  mindful  of 
some  of  the  problems  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to  and  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  work  with  those  two  committee 
members  and  the  gentleman  to  resolve 
those  problems. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  appreciate 
that.  I  am  aware  of  the  report.  I  am  c<»i- 
cerned,  however,  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' reports  will  indicate  that  some 
of  the  problems  I  am  concerned  about 
and  that  the  people  who  live  in  that  area 
are  concerned  about  may  not  be  ad- 
dressed as  specifically  as  they  are  in  this 
language. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  address  the  House  on  the  process 
of  adopting  the  rule  on  the  omnibus 
water  bill  primarily  to  protect  and  to 
save  the  general  debate  time  necessary 
tc  look  carefully  at  this  particular  bill. 
I  understand  from  talking  with  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  that  today 
we  are  going  to  pass  the  rule  and  deal 
with  general  f^eb?>te  r<^6  nut  off  until 
sometime  in  the  future  specific  amend- 
ments. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause I  have  introduced  184  separate 
amendments  to  this  particular  bill  and 
a  great  desd  of  concern  has  arisen  from 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  has  a 
project  that  is  impacted  by  one  or  more 
of  these  particular  amendments. 

In  the  January  17.  1980,  Record  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  placed  a 
statement  which  listed  what  I  think  is 
a  good  summary  of  the  kind  of  amend- 
ments that  I  plan  to  offer.  They  will  not 
be  dilatory  amendments,  they  will  not 
be  amendments  to  try  simply  to  target 
a  particular  project  for  some  kind  of 
ulterior  purpose  but.  in  fact,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  blocked  out  in  two  cate- 
gories and  I  am  proposing  that  the  first 
category  of  amendments  will  rely  pri- 
marily around  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  deal  with  the  following: 

First.  Reduce,  wsdve  or  weaken  local 
cost-sharing  requirements. 
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Second.  Declare  by  flat  that  the  bene- 
fits exceed  the  cost. 

Third.  Authorize  projects  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  report  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  costs  or  effectiveness. 

Fourth.  Set  dangerous  new  precedents 
such  as  putting  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
into  the  business  of  controlling  land- 
slides caused  by  housing  developers 
where  no  rivers  or  harbors  issues  are 
involved. 

Finally,  we  have  only  a  few  projects 
which  have  only  a  few  beneficiaries  with- 
out cost  sharing. 

The  second  category  of  amendments 
is  designed  to  achieve  positive  policy  re- 
form in  water  resource  programs.  One 
of  the  most  badly  needed  reforms  is  the 
setting  of  a  fixed  ceUing  on  the  cost  of 
a  water  project  with  the  appropriate 
cost  indexes  or  escalation  clauses. 

The  way  in  which  this  particular  bill 
is  drafted,  we  placed  in  the  legislation  in 
a  number  of  projects  an  estimated  cost 
to  construct.  We  have  known  over  the 
years  that  many  times  these  estimated 
costs  to  construct  are  simply  that.  They 
are  estimates.  The  corps  is  then  able  to 
go  ahead  and  complete  the  construction 
of  the  project.  Sometimes  the  project 
cost  is  doubled  or  tripled. 

My  amendments  that  will  focus  in  this 
category  of  fixed  costs  will  simply  sug- 
gest that  a  reasonable  cost  be  fixed  for 
the  project,  that  the  project  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  within  the 
framework  of  that  fixed  cost  with  the  ap- 
propriate cost  escalation  factor  included. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kinds  of  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  will  be  serious 
amendments  and  they  will  be  offered  to 
titles  I,  n,  in,  and  IV.  They  will,  as  I 
have  suggested,  deal  with  all  of  those 
classes  of  projects  for  which  there  is  no 
final  report  given  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  will  deal 
with  amendments  where  there  is  little  or 
no  cost  sharing  by  local  communities. 
They  wUl  deal  with  that  group  of 
amendments  where  we  build  at  Govern- 
ment expense  and  100  percent  of  fimd- 
ing  for  bridges  and  highways,  determined 
not  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion but  by  our  committee  or  by  the 
corps,  projects  in  which  there  will  be  no 
responsibility  for  local  cost  sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  in  this  bill  that  have  been 
outlined  in  press  articles  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  in  an  editorial  in  that 
newspaper  as  weU  as  in  other  articles 
around  the  country  about  the  negative 
impact  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  remind  the 
House  that  several  people  beside  Bob 
Edgak  are  concerned  about  the  contents 
of  this  legislation.  I  draw  the  attention 
ing  in  this  Congress  since  January 
1980  that  comes  from  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
Army,  Mr.  Michael  Blumenfeld,  who  be- 
gtos  by  writing  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Bizz  Johh- 
son: 

♦i.**'^  *'****"°'"'  ^  *™  writing  to  express 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  H.R.  4788.  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  more  than  125  objec- 


tions to  specific  provisions  within  this 
legisiation.  He  follows  this  document 
with  31  pages  of  projects  which  either  do 
noi,  have  a  final  report  or  which  are  be- 
ing slipped  into  this  bill  without  the  kind 
of  careful  consideration  that  a  soimd 
water  policy  would  have. 

This  letter  points  out  that  the  admin- 
istration cannot  support  54  of  the  proj- 
ects authorized  in  the  bill  which  have  not 
received  full  departmental  and  adminis- 
trative review.  These  include  proposals 
relating  to  authorizations  for  study,  con- 
struction or  modification  of  various  flood 
control,  navigation,  hydropower  projects, 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  point  out  other 
projects  which  it  had  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  letters  from 
David  Keating  of  the  National  Taxpay- 
ers' Union,  who  points  out  some  of  the 
negative  problems  of  this  legislation  in 
addressing  each  Member  of  the  House. 
He  states  that  amendments  to  place  spe- 
cific cost  ceilings  for  projects  currently 
authorized  at  estimated  levels  without 
cost  ceUings.  there  is  no  incentive  to  con- 
trol costs,  and  he  urges  us  not  to  support 
the  legislation  as  written. 

I  have  letters  from  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  Sierra  Club,  Com- 
mon Cause,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  and  also  Howard  Jarvis  of  prop- 
osition 13  fame,  who  has  taken  out  a 
full-page  ad  in  the  Washington  Post  to- 
day to  help  us  focus  on  some  of  the  waste 
and  some  of  the  inefficiencies  th.it  are 
listed  out  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
involved  in  the  water  policy  for  the 
United  States.  I  believe  firmly  that  good 
projects  ought  to  be  built,  that  we  ought 
to  build  flood-control  projects  and  water- 
resource  projects  and  levees  where  ap- 
propriate. We  should  go  forward  with 
projects  that  have  a  favorable  cost/ 
beneflt  ratio  and  are  socially  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  a  particular 
community. 

I  believe  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ought  not  support  a  bill  that  en- 
ables the  construction  of  projects  that 
are  inefficient  or  wasteful,  or  whose  com- 
munities do  not  even  want  the  project 
constructed.  I  believe  our  bill  should  de- 
authorize  many  of  the  projects  where  no 
work  or  activity  has  taken  place  for 
many  years.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  be 
afraid  as  a  House  of  Representatives  to 
bring  forward  a  bill  based  on  merit  that 
includes  those  specific  projects  that  meet 
Federal  standards,  Federal  criteria  and 
follow  Federal  law,  rules,  and  procedures. 
I  believe  this  bill  in  its  present  form  does 
not  do  that  and  I  hope  to  surgically  im- 
prove the  bill  through  the  opportunity  to 
offer  specific  amendments  along  the 
categories  that  I  have  suggested. 
n  1550 
I  would  just  like  to  close  by  saying  the 
committee  has  been  very  fair  to  me  in 
both  the  committee  hearings  and  in  the 
markup  of  the  legislation  to  listen  to  my 
point  of  view.  It  did  not  follow  that  point 
of  view.  I  believe  It  is  important  for  us 
as  a  whole  House  to  address  the  merit- 
related  issues  of  water  policy.  I  think  we 
can  do  it  and  I  hope  we  will  do  It  in  a 


constructive  and  appropriate  way  before 
the  whole  House  and  the  Members  here. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ltvingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
can  take  issue  with  the  previous  speaker 
to  some  degree.  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
certainly  since  1976,  there  have  been 
water  projects  of  one  sort  or  another 
which  have  been  languishing  in  various 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Communities  all  around  the 
country  are  suffering  from  inadequate 
flood  control  or  inefficient  water  sup- 
phes.  They  wait  on  the  Congress  to  take 
action,  but  time  after  time  they  receive 
the  same  answer.  The  President  wants 
to  direct  the  water  policy,  they  hear. 

The  environmentalists  want  to  direct 
the  water  policy. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  wants  to  direct 
the  water  policy. 

The  Water  Resources  Congressional 
Committees,  both  on  the  House  side  and 
the  Senate  side,  wish  to  direct  the  water 
policies. 

Each  State  delegation  in  Congress  and 
each  commimity.  each  leader  in  each 
State  and  in  each  community  wants  to 
direct  the  water  policy;  but  the  bottom 
line.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  no  one  is  di- 
recting water  policy  and,  hence,  there  is 
no  water  policy  in  this  country. 

For  2  years  in  the  95th  Congress  we 
tried  desperately  to  get  a  water  bill.  Af- 
ter months  of  flghting,  that  bill  died  in 
the  last  incomplete  article  of  business  in 
the  Congress.  Despite  months  of  plan- 
ning, himdreds  of  hours  of  hearings  and 
thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  dollars 
lost  due  to  flood  disasters,  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
lost  effort  because  of  an  inefficient  use 
of  our  water  resources,  because  of  bad 
bridges  or  inefficient  use  of  our  energy 
resources,  there  was  untold  suffering 
throughout  this  country;  and  yet  still 
there  has  been  no  action. 

The  President  has  vetoed  our  previous 
water  appropriations  bills.  He  opposes 
our  authorization  bill  now  and  has  indi- 
cated previously  that  he  is  going  to  cut 
a  number  of  our  projects  if  he  can.  In 
the  name  of  frugality,  budget  cutting 
and  inflation  flghting.  he  has  enlisted 
the  support  of  such  stalwart  members 
of  our  country  and  our  community  as 
Common  Cause,  as  Mr.  Ralph  Nader;  in 
fact,  as  mentioned  earlier,  even  Howard 
Jarvis  himself. 

Certainly  the  President  has  also  man- 
aged to  enlist  the  various  editorial  staffs 
throughout  the  country.  They  have  la- 
belled this  bill  as  the  pork  barrel  bill, 
the  spendthrift  waster  of  taxpayers* 
assets. 

This  bill,  though,  which  failed  to  pass 
the  95th  Congress,  which  has  been  pend- 
ing in  this  Congress  since  January 
1979,  which  was  Anally  introduced  in 
this  Congress  on  July  13,  1979,  and 
passed  on  October  10,  1979,  this  bill  has 
continued  to  pend  before  this  body,  and 
yet  only  2  days  ago  this  bill  received  for- 
mal opposition  from  the  administration 
by  way  of  a  letter  from  Michael  Blumen- 
feld.   the    Assistant    Secretary    of    the 
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Army,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  on  behalf  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Mr.  Blumenfeld  attacked  various 
projects  within  this  bill  for  one  reason  or 
another,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  administration  has  had  the  facts  on 
the  projects  within  this  bill  for  months, 
and  even  for  years. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  did  most  of  the  initial  studies 
that  declared  most  of  these  projects 
feasible,  and  yet  they  now  attack  many 
of  those  projects  at  the  11th  hour. 

Some  of  the  objections  are  that  the 
reports,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  reports, 
are  not  available  on  some  projects;  but 
the  fact  is  that  in  many  instances  if 
they  are  not  available  it  is  because  they 
have  been  purposely  held  up,  purposely 
held  up  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  imder 
administration  orders.  The  administra- 
tion, presumably  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
has  given  us  a  hit  list,  a  hit  list  of  proj- 
ects they  say  we  cannot  afford;  but  we 
can  afford  flood  control  projects  a  lot 
quicker  than  we  can  afford  to  reimburse 
those  who  have  been  devastated  by 
floods. 

They  say  there  is  no  limit  on  the  po- 
tential costs  of  many  of  these  projects; 
but  they  know  that  this  is  only  an  au- 
thorization bill  and  that  the  time  to 
limit  the  cost  is  within  the  appropriation 
stage  after  the  proper  engineering  eval- 
uations have  been  completed.  They  also 
know  that  roughly  50  percent  of  the 
projects  authorized  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  engineering  stage,  which  cannot 
begin  to  any  signiflcant  degree  without 
this  bill,  will  provide  all  of  the  environ- 
mental, geological,  hydralogical,  and 
economic  information  that  is  needed  in 
order  for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  proceed;  but  without  this  bill,  with- 
out all  these  projects,  hundreds  of  valu- 
able, needed  and  vital  projects,  projects 
which  are  often  fimdamental  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  communities  surround- 
ing them,  cannot  get  started. 

Without  this  bill  Congress  is  placed 
in  the  position  of  telling  local  commimi- 
ties,  "We  know  you  have  problems.  We 
know  we  can  be  of  help.  We  have  looked 
into  the  possibilities  of  assisting  you 
where  you  were  imable  to  help  your- 
selves, but  we  refuse  to  do  so." 

The  administration  calls  this  bill  pork 
barrel;  but  I  say,  tell  that  to  the  com- 
munities with  inadequate  water  supplies, 
tell  that  to  the  victims  of  high  water 
who  are  depending  on  many  of  these 
projects.  Tell  that  to  the  municipalities 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  who 
need  the  beneflts  of  this  bill  simply  to 
stay  alive. 

These  problems  are  not  going  to  go 
away,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  not  going  to 
disappear  any  more  than  the  ayatollah 
is  going  to  give  back  the  hostages  if  we 
simply  ignore  him.  or  that  the  Russians 


are  going  to  get  out  of  Afghanistan  if  we 
simply  hold  our  breath.  Problems  are 
not  going  to  be  alleviated  without  ac- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  the  only  action  that  I  have 
seen  taken  to  solve  our  water  problems 
within  the  last  few  years,  other  than  the 
appropriations  bill  that  the  President 
vetoed. 

I  say,  let  us  stop  flnding  eternal  ex- 
cuses not  to  solve  our  problems  and  get 
about  the  business  of  solving  them  by 
passing  this  bill,  without  tearing  it  to 
pieces  and  by  passinj  this  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384.  nays  10, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  3] 

YEAS— 384 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
Badham 
BaUey 
B&ldus 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
BLanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bo  wen 
Brademe^ 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton.  PhUUp 


Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Oamey 

Carr 

Carter 

Oevanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelbo 

Coleman 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Oonyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughim 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

CTa&«.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Daachle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

DlneeU 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Do  man 
Downey 
Duncan,  Orag. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EdwanU.  Cam . 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Emery 
English 


Erlenborn 

Brtel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

PMy 

F&scell 

Fado 

Fenwlck 

Fexfaro 

Findiey 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Fllppo 
Florio 
Poinl.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Prenzel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Qeydos 
Oephardt 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Olnn 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Ha;edorn 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanoe 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hanb* 
Hawkins 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HUlls 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffrlea 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  NO. 

Jones,  Okie. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFaice 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LoeOer 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCorniack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 


Maaztdl 

Schroeder 

Mica 

Schulze 

Michel 

Sebelius 

Ulkulskl 

Sensenbrenner 

Miller,  Calif. 

Shannon 

MUler,  Ohio 

Sharp 

MlneU 

Shelby 

Minlah 

Shumway 

MitcheU.  N.T. 

Shuster 

Moakley 

Simon 

Mollohan 

Skelton 

Montgomery 

Slack 

Moore 

Smith,  low* 

Moorhead. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Oalif. 

Snowe 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Snyder 

Mottl 

Solarz 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Solomon 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Spellman 

Murtha 

Spence 

Myers,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Natcher 

Stack 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Stangeland 

Nelson 

Stanton 

Nichols 

Steed 

Nolan 

Slenholm 

Nowak 

Stewart 

O'Brien 

Stokes 

Oakar 

Stratton 

Oberstar 

Studds 

Obey 

Stump 

Ottinger 

SwUt 

Panetta 

Symms 

Pashayan 

Synar 

Patten 

Tauke 

Patterson 

Taylor 

Paul 

Tbcmas 

Peaae 

Thompson 

Pepper 

Trailer 

Perkins 

Trlble 

Petri 

UdaU 

Peyser 

Uliman 

Pickle 

Van  Deerlln 

Preyer 

Vander  Jagt 

Price 

Vanlk 

Pursell 

Vento 

Quayle 

Volkmer 

Quillen 

Walgren 

Rahall 

Walker 

Rallsback 

Wampler 

Rangel 

Watkins 

Ratchford 

Waxman 

Regula 

Weaver 

Reuss 

Weiss 

Rhodes 

White 

Rtnaldo 

Whitehurst 

Ritter 

Whlttaker 

Roberts 

Whltten 

Robinson 

WUltoma,  Mont 

Rodlno 

wmiams,  Ohio 

Roe 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Rose 

Winn 

Rosenthal 

Wlrth 

Rostenkowskl 

Wolpe 

Roth 

Wright 

Rousselot 

Wydler 

Roybal 

Wylle 

Royer 

Yatron 

Rudd 

Young.  Alaska 

Runnel* 

Young.  Pla. 

Sabo 

Young.  Mo. 

Santlni 

Zabiocki 

Satterfleld 

ZeferetU 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Barnes 
Berlell 
DbtUm 
Drlnan 


NAYS— 10 

Bdgar 

Lee 

Magulre 
Mltchtil.  Md. 


Selberllng 
Stark 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Addabbo 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Burton,  John 
Chlsholm 
Corcoran 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelaon 
Davla.  S.C. 
Dougherty 
■Hly 


Plah 

Rood 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Heckler 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Mathls 

Moffett 


Murphy,  HI. 

Myers,  md. 

Pritchard 

Richmond 

Russo 

Stockman 

Treen 

Whitley 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Yates 


D  1610 
Clerk  announced 


The  Clerk  announced  the  folloiwing 
pairs: 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnoia. 
Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Pish. 
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Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Piitcbard. 

Mr.  FDrd  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Dllnols  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oa^eison  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

tin.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  hb. 
Stockman. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Oarda  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Bir.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  B4r.  Goldwater. 

B4r.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  MoiTett  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  erf 
Texas. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4788)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nt  THK  coMicrmEK  or  thk  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  4788.  with 
Mr.  McHuGH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  floor  HJl.  4788,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1979.  This 
bill  is  the  product  of  extensive  hearings, 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources. 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  many 
hours  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  of  the  full  committee,  devoted  to  this 
legislation.  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  fine  cooperation  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CXausen)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 
I  want  to  especially  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johkson)  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  has  again  exer- 
cised in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor. 


H.R.  4788,  as  is  traditional  with  water 
resources  development  bills,  contains 
project  authorizations,  authorizations  of 
water  resources  studies,  project  modifi- 
cations, and  general  provisions  affecting 
the  overall  water  resources  program  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engtoeers.  This 
bill  also  continues  the  practice  of  refin- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  water  re- 
sources program  is  carried  out.  along 
with  its  scope  and  direction,  to  meet  our 
constantly  changing  water  resources 
needs.  As  a  result,  the  bill  contains  a 
number  of  features  addressing  water 
supply  needs,  environmental  concerns, 
energy  needs,  and  project  study  proce- 
dures, in  addition  to  the  traditional  pro- 
visions addressing  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, recreation,  and  the  like. 

Water  supply  has  long  been  a  con- 
cern of  our  committee,  and  we  have 
warned  for  years  that  a  severe  water 
supply  crisis  will  occiu*  unless  timely 
steps  are  taken  to  begin  the  long  process 
which  leads  to  selection  and  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  implementation  of 
other  measures,  both  to  increase  the  efB- 
ciency  with  which  we  use  existing  sup- 
plies and  to  develop  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  water  supply  problem  is  grow- 
ing more  serious  all  of  the  time. 

Not  only  do  we  still  have  the  present 
and  anticipated  shortages  in  the  South- 
west and  West,  but  now  the  eastern  and 
northeastern  parts  of  the  country  are  ex- 
periencing problems.  This  is  brought 
about  primarily  by  two  factors — the  in- 
creasing pollution  of  available  water  and 
the  deterioration  of  antiquated  distribu- 
tion facilities.  The  Federal  interest  in 
pollution  control  has  been  established. 
To  date,  the  Federal  interest  in  the  re- 
pair of  water  distribution  facilities  has 
not.  Yet  it  is  a  problem  we  must  address 
in  some  fashion.  In  order  to  better  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
problem  we  face  in  insuring  adequate 
and  well  maintained  distribution  facil- 
ities, the  committee,  in  section  219  of  the 
bill,  provides  for  the  authorization  by 
committee  resolution  of  studies  of  single 
purpose  water  supply  projects,  including 
conveyance  smd  distribution  facilities. 
The  carrying-out  of  such  studies,  on  a 
selective  basis,  is  the  necessary  flrst  step 
in  determining  whether  general  Federal 
assistance  is  appropriate  and,  if  so,  the 
extent  of  such  assistance. 

H.R.  4788  also  contains*  signiflcant 
provisions  relating  to  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs.  Section  167  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1976  au- 
thorized the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  study 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  utilizing 
the  hydroelectric  power  resources  at 
water  resources  develop«nent  projects 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Section  212  of  H.R.  4788 
extends  the  study  authority  and  in- 
creases the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. In  addition,  section  218  of  the  bill 
directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make 
a  study  of  the  possibility  of  developing 
the  hydroelectric  potential  at  former  In- 
dustrial sites,  mill  races,  suid  similar 
types  of  facilities.  It  also  authorizes  the 
corps  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
local  public  agencies  and  cooperatives 
for  the  development  of  hydropower  at. 
such  facilities.  These  provisions  are  de-  i 


signed  to  increase  the  supply  of  hydro- 
electric ix)wer  in  order  to  help  meet  our 
increasing  energy  needs. 

Nuclear  power  has  not  been  developed 
as  originally  forecast.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, the  dramatic  rise  in  oil  prices, 
and  those  of  other  fossil  fuels,  have 
made  previously  undeveloped  hydroelec- 
tric power  potential  much  more  attrac- 
tive economically. 

The  studies  of  hydropower  potential, 
both  at  corps  projects  and  at  other  in- 
place  facilities,  will  identify  the  amount 
of  hydropower  which  can  be  economicsd- 
ly  developed  and  will  assist  in  meeting 
our  overall  power  needs  with  a  larger 
source  of  clean,  nonpolluting  power. 

Hit.  4788  contains  a  number  of  prec- 
edent setting  provisions  for  the  consid- 
eration of  and  protection  of  the 
environment  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  our  water 
resources. 

Section  360  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  modify  any  of  its  water 
resources  development  projects  to  pro- 
vide for  mitigation  of  damages  to  fish 
and  wildlife  if  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
modiflcatlon  does  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  $7,500,- 
000,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  modi- 
flcatlon must  be  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  our  committee  tind  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate.  This  procedure 
will  expedite  the  provision  of  needed 
mitigation  measures  at  projects  by  pro- 
viding for  a  more  simple  and  less  time- 
consuming  means  of  securing  congres- 
sional approval.  For  the  larger 
mitigation  plans,  the  committee  feels 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  retain  the  re- 
quirement for  authorization  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Section  220  of  the  bill  directs  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  conserving  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat  where  the  habitat  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
action  of  a  Federal  agency.  The  study 
is  to  include  the  use  of  engineering  or 
construction  capabilities  to  create  al- 
ternative habitats  or  to  improve,  en- 
large, or  develop  existing  habitats.  The 
section  also  authorizes  the  corps  to  con- 
duct demonstration  projects  of  alterna- 
tive or  beneflcially  modified  habitats  for 
wildlife.  Up  to  $10  million  a  year  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the 
demonstration  projects. 

Federal  projects  can  result  in  the  loss 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Also,  such 
projects  often  offer  the  opportimity  to 
enhance  and  improve  such  habitat.  Many 
techniques  have  traditionally  been  used 
for  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  and  en- 
hancement, including  land  acquisition, 
intensified  management  practices,  spe- 
cial project  operation  and  maintenance 
techniques,  and  establishment  of  wet- 
land areas.  The  committee  feels  that 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  studying 
and  demonstrating  a  broad  range  of  en- 
gineering and  construction  practices  to 
preserve  and  create  habitat  and  to  en- 
hance fish  and  wildlife  resources.  This 
could  include  such  measures,  for  ex- 
cmiple,  as  artificial  impoundments,  crea- 
tlcHi  of  wetland  areas,  creation  of  hab- 
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itats  and  nesting  areas,  modified  opera- 
tion of  projects,  and  the  like.  The  study 
authorised  by  this  section,  in  conjxmc- 
tion  with  the  demonstration  of  various 
measures,  will  provide  the  needed  In- 
formation on  the  feasibihty  and  de- 
sirability of  implementing  such  a  miti- 
gation and  enhancement  program  on  a 
general  basis. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers will  conduct  demonstration  proj- 
ects imder  section  220  authority  in  con- 
nection with  both  the  Warm  Springs 
Dam  project  in  Sonoma  Coimty,  Calif., 
and  the  Orme  Dam  project  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

H.R.  4788  also  addresses  the  problem 
of  justification  of  measures  undertaken 
in  connection  with  a  water  resources 
project  for  the  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment. Projects  traditionally  are  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  of  national  economic 
benefits  and  costs.  This  effectively  lim- 
its measures  for  protection  or  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment  to  those  which 
are  demonstrably  cost  effective.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  should  not 
be  the  case.  Environmental  benefits  are 
not  quantifiable  in  strict  economic  terms. 
We  have,  therefore,  provided  in  the  case 
of  a  very  few  projects  that  the  environ- 
mental benefits  associated  with  cer- 
tain project  features  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  their  cost.  One  ex- 
ample is  the  navigation  project  for  Gulf- 
port  Harbor.  Miss.  The  environmentally 
preferred  means  of  spoil  disposal  for  this 
project  is  disposal  into  deep  waters  of 
the  gulf.  However,  the  costs  of  this  type 
of  disposal  are  much  higher  than  alter- 
native methods  and  could  result  In  the 
project  being  less  justified  from  a  strictly 
economic  point  of  view.  In  order  to  avoid 
having  the  preferred  disposal  method 
rejected  because  of  its  high  cost,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Gulfport  project  pro- 
vides that  any  benefits  associated  with 
the  gulf  disposal  shall  be  deemed  to  at 
least  equal  the  costs. 

Another  related  feature  of  the  bill, 
section  409.  directs  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  include  specific  inf  ormaticxi  on 
the  benefits  and  costs  attributable  to  en- 
hancing regional  economic  development, 
the  quality  of  the  total  environment  in- 
cluding its  protection  and  improvement, 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  na- 
tional economic  development  in  any  re- 
port relating  to  a  water  resources  de- 
velopment project.  This  will  insure  that 
Congress,  as  well  as  others,  has  informa- 
tion on  all  of  the  benefits  and  costs  as- 
sociated with  a  water  resources  project 
in  order  to  make  a  better  informed  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  project.  This 
will  enable  us  to  determine,  for  example, 
on  a  project-by-project  basis  whether  or 
not  measures  for  the  protection  or  en- 
hancement of  the  environment  are  de- 
sirable and  should  be  included  in  the 
project  authorization  regardless  of  their 
economic  costs. 

With  regard  to  project  planning,  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  bUl  establishes  new  re- 
quirements for  studies  of  potential  water 
resources  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  any  such  study,  the  Secretary 


of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  prepare  a  feasibility  re- 
port. This  feasibility  report  shall  define 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  engineer- 
ing features  (including  bydrologlc  and 
geologic  information),  the  environmen- 
tal benefits  and  detriments,  the  costs  and 
benefits  including  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  section  209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970,  the  public  acceptability,  and  the 
purpose,  scope,  and  scale  of  the  recom- 
mended project.  The  feasibility  report 
shall  also  define  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  participation  in  the  iHt>ject  and 
demonstrate  that  States  and  Federal 
agencies  have  been  consulted  and  co- 
ordinated with  in  the  development  of  the 
recommended  project.  The  report  shall 
contain  information  of  sufficient  detail 
on  which  to  base  an  authorization  for 
construcU<»i  of  any  recommended  proj- 
ect. The  requirement  for  preparation  of 
a  feasibility  report  does  not  apply  to  any 
study  with  respect  to  which  a  report  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  4788. 

In  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974,  the  committee  adopted  a  new 
two-stage  authorization  procedure  for 
the  larger  water  resources  projects  which 
had  imresolved  or  potentially  unresolv- 
able  issues,  such  as  the  extent  of  adverse 
effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  suitable 
mitigation  measures,  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts,  and  the  like.  Such  proj- 
ects were  authorized  only  through  the 
phase  I  stage  of  advanced  engineering 
and  design,  so  that  the  committee  would 
have  the  more  detailed  information  con- 
tained in  a  phase  I  study  prior  to  con- 
sidering a  project  for  construction  au- 
thorization. While  this  procedure  has  its 
merits,  it  also  has  its  disadvantages. 

The  time  required  by  two  authoriza- 
tion actions  and  two  studies  adds  sub- 
stantially to  the  total  time  required  for 
study,  authorization,  and  construction  of 
a  project — the  average  time  is  now  at 
least  19  years.  Not  oily  does  this  delay 
the  realization  of  project  benefits,  it  re- 
sults in  increased  project  costs  caused  by 
inflation.  In  addition,  if  it  is  anticipated 
that  only  a  phase  I  authorization  will  re- 
sult from  a  study  performed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  requiring  yet  another 
study,  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  detail  included  in  the  original 
study  and  to  do  enough  only  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  a  potential  project 
warrants  more  detailed  study. 

The  procedure  set  forth  in  section  401 
avoids  these  difficulties  while  maintain- 
ing the  major  advantage  of  a  phase  I 
study  authorization — the  preparation  of 
a  report  of  sufficient  detail  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  a  construction  authoriza- 
tion. 

Section  401  contemplates  ohe  report 
and  one  authorization — for  construction. 
There  may.  of  course,  be  cases  where  the 
committee  determines  that  a  report  does 
not  contain  sufficient  information  on 
which  to  base  a  construction  authoriza- 
tion. In  such  a  ca~e  the  committee  re- 
tains the  option  of  authorizing  cuily  more 
detailed  studies,  either  of  the  entire  proj- 
ect or  of  particular  aspects  thereof,  such 
as  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  provisions. 


The  determination  of  whether  a  feastttO- 
ity  report  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
ti<xi  401  is  one  which  will  be  made  by  the 
Congress  when  it  decides  whether  or  not 
to  authorize  construction  of  a  project. 

Many  reports  on  proposed  projects  cur- 
renUy  being  prepared  by  the  Corps  of 
E^ngineers  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
section  401.  In  the  case  of  these  reports 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  modify  them 
or  redo  the  study.  They  can  simply  be 
allowed  to  c(Hitinue  through  the  cus- 
tomary review  i»*ocess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  since  our 
committee  reported  H.R.  4788,  additional 
provisions  relating  to  the  corps'  water  re- 
sources program  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention.  Our  committee  met  to  con- 
sider these  provisions,  and  adopted  cc»n- 
mittee  amendments  to  the  bill  incorpo- 
rating those  which  we  considered  worth- 
while. I  will  be  offering  these  amend- 
ments by  titie  at  the  aiH>ropriate  time. 

H.R.  4788  is  a  good  bill;  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible bill;  it  is  an  innovative  bill.  It 
deserves  the  enthusiastic  sui>port  of  the 
Mnnbers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 
D  1620 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1980. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
Bizz  Johnson,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation ;  as  well  as  our  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Bill  Harsha,  for 
their  exemplary  leadership  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  and  thank  one  of  the 
finest,  most  able  legislators  that  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  here  in  the 
House,  Rat  Roberts,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
for  the  giiidance  he  has  always  iHt>vided 
and  for  the  total  commitment  he  has 
always  demonstrated  in  addressing  the 
water-related  needs  of  our  Nation,  ^^th- 
out  his  tireless  legislative  efforts,  our 
coimtry's  progress  in  using  wisely  and 
protectively  the  invaluable  resource  that 
our  water  constitutes  would  not  be  nearly 
as  far  along  as  It  Is  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HR.  4788  is  a  badly 
needed  piece  of  legislation  which  is  long 
overdue.  It  closely  resembles  HH.  13059, 
the  blU  resoimdingly  passed  last  Con- 
gress on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  303  to  73.  Uhfortunately,  that  bill  was 
not  able  to  complete  its  way  through  the 
legislative  process  for  reasons  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  good  to  recall  here  now. 

Despite  the  fact  that,  earlier,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  had  passed  counter-, 
part  omnibus  water  project  authoriza- 
tion bills.  It  was  not  until  the  final  days 
of  the  95th  Congress  that  a  compromise 
bill  could  be  fashioned.  In  a  setting  that 
so  many  of  us  remember  only  too  well — 
all-night  sessions  and  a  break-neck  pace, 
complicated  in  no  small  measure  by  the 
presence  of  a  filibuster  on  the  Senate 
floor — the  95th  Congress  compromise 
water  project  authorisaUoa  bill  fouiui 
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itself  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Congress,  having  been 
passed  just  minutes  before  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  the 
compromise  bill  very  closely  tracked  the 
House  version  of  H.R.  13059  came  to 
naught  because,  by  this  time,  it  was  so 
late  in  the  evening  that  a  quorum  was 
no  longer  present. 

By  law,  the  95th  Congress  was  required 
to  adjourn  and  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1978  became  an  inno- 
cent victim  of  a  most  unusual  set  of  cir- 
cimistances. 

Soon  after  the  96th  Congress  con- 
vened, the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources began  in-depth  hearings  on  the 
1979  version  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act.  The  bill  which  we  bring 
to  the  floor  today,  H.R.  4788,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  information  received  during 
those  hearings  as  well  as  of  all  the  work 
accomplished  last  Congress  on  H.R. 
13059.  Testimony  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  numerous  other  public  and 
private  witnesses,  clearly  established  the 
need  for  the  flood  control,  navigation 
improvement,  hydroelectric  power, 
beach  erosion  control,  recreation,  water 
supply,  and  flsh  and  wildUfe  enhance- 
ment projects  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  criticism  has  been 
heard  against  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  departs  from  certain  water  proj- 
ect authorization  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  past.  In  my  opinion,  most  of  these 
objections  spring  from  an  incomplete 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  our  Na- 
tion's water  resources  needs  and  of  the 
dynamic  nature  of  the  water  resource 
development  authorization  process. 

Federal  law  relating  to  water  resources 
programs  and  management  is  an  ever- 
changing  body  of  law  which  has  devel- 
oped over  a  period  of  150  years.  It  is  a 
fluid,  dynamic  body  of  law  that  has  con- 
tinually been  modified  and  amended  to 
address  the  existing  problems  and 
changing  priorities  of  the  Nation.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  the  water  resource  problems 
and  needs  of  the  West  are  not  the  same 
as  those  of  the  East.  It  recognizes  that 
small  projects  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  small  communities  must  often  receive 
different  treatment  and  follow  different 
authorization  rules  than  larger  projects 
with  a  greater  number  of  beneficiaries 
and  Federal  dollars  involved.  And  most 
importantly,  it  recognizes  cost-sharing 
principles  based  upon  varying  project 
purposes,  unequal  economic  conditions, 
complex  benefit  and  cost  determinations 
and,  oftentimes,  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  ultimate  good  derived  from 
water  resource  development  goes  far  be- 
yond what  can  be  identified  and  cata- 
loged on  an  accountant's  balance  sheet. 

For  150  years,  our  Federal  water  re- 
sources law  has  reflected  changing  na- 
tional emphasis  and  objectives.  We  have 
progressed  from  an  early  emphasis  on 
economic  growth — and,  in  particular,  the 
settling  and  development  of  the  West 
during  the  mid-1800's — through  the  en- 
vironmental concerns  of  the  1970*8,  to 
the  1980'8  with  all  of  today's  special 
idanning  needs  and  concerns.  The  bill 
we  bring  to  the  House  floor  today — and 


the  policy  and  procedural  changes  em- 
bodied therein— does  no  more  than  re- 
flect the  special  set  of  circumstances  and 
problems  that  face  our  Nation  as  we  pro- 
ceed into  this  new  decade. 

One  of  the  major  new  water  resource 
directions  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  identified  and  believes  must 
be  pursued  at  the  Federal  level  in  the 
future  involves  the  need  to  construct 
public  water  supply  systems,  including 
treatment,  conveyance  and  distribution 
facilities.  The  committee  held  in-depth 
hearings  last  spring  in  Philadelphia,  Buf- 
falo, and  New  York  City  to  look  into  this 
problem.  Testimony  was  received  from 
numerous  public  and  private  witnesses, 
including  representatives  from  the  envi- 
ronmental movement,  all  of  whom  sup- 
ported the  need  for  more  Federal  in- 
volvement in  this  area.  One  of  the  most 
ringing  endorsements  for  a  future  Fed- 
eral emphasis  on  urban  water  supply 
problems  came  from  the  witness  repre- 
senting the  environmental  defense  fund 
at  our  New  York  City  hearings,  who  said, 
and  I  would  like  to  quote: 

In  our  view,  assuring  the  long-run  reliabil- 
ity of  water  supply  systems  like  New  York's 
should  be  a  top  priority  for  this  subcommit- 
tee (on  water  resources)  and  for  the  national 
water  resources  program  as  a  whole. 

Similar  statements  were  made  by  vir- 
tually every  witness  who  appeared  before 
us.  And  it  is  no  wonder.  A  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  Northeast-Midwest 
congressional  caucus  concluded  that  up- 
ward of  $75  billion  of  need  exists  in  the 
Northwest  and  Mitlwest  alone. 

The  actions  we  take  in  H.R.  4788  in- 
tentionally fall  far  short  of  attempting 
to  solve  the  urban  water  supply  problem 
in  its  entirety.  Rather,  the  bill  takes  a 
very  important  first  step  in  recognizing 
that  there  should  be  a  Federal  interest 
in  single-  and  multiple-purpose  water 
supply  systems  nationwide. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  various  aspects 
of  a  select  number  of  water  supply  proj- 
ects in  order  to  begin  to  develop  the  kind 
of  expertise  that  will  be  required  to 
fashion  a  more  comprehensive  solution 
to  this  problem  in  the  future.  What  the 
nature  and  scope  should  be  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  addressing  the 
Federal  role  in  water  supply  svstems  is 
left  by  this  bill  to  be  determined  at  some 
future  time  when  better  data  is  available 
concerning  water  supply  needs  nation- 
wide. The  water  supply  projects  author- 
ized in  H.R.  4788  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  define  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
that  comprehensive  program,  although 
events  may  vet  determine  that  these 
prolects  are  representative  of  those  that 
will  be  included  as  part  of  such  an  effort. 

Another  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1980  takes  an  especially  significant  step 
forward  in  advancing  important  na- 
tional goals,  Involves  the  establishment 
of  new  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  au- 
thority for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Under 
the  provisions  of  section  360  of  the  bill, 
water  resources  prolects  would  be  able  to 
be  modified  by  the  corps  to  add  flsh  and 
wildlife  mitigation  features  where  those 
features  did  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $7.5 


million  or  10  percent  of  the  project's 
costs.  Necessary  oversight  of  the  corps' 
new  authority  is  assured  through  the 
section's  requirement  for  there  to  be  a 
resolution  approved  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Public  Works  Committees 
before  appropriations  can  be  made  for 
the  mitigation  measures.  In  fashioning 
this  new  authority,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  hopes  to  address  and  correct 
environmental  shortcmnlngs  associated 
with  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects, especially  some  of  those  uncom- 
pleted projects  which  were  authorized 
prior  to  enactment  of  many  of  the  major 
environmental  statutes  of  the  past  10 
years. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  section  220 
of  the  bill  we  bring  to  the  floor  today. 
That  section,  which  is  one  of  those  which 
I  authored,  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  tremendous  physical  and  in- 
tellectual assets  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  create  alternative  flsh  and  wild- 
life habitats  or  to  enhance  existing  ones. 
It  also  authorizes  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  fund  projects  of  alternative  or 
improved  habitats  for  wildlife.  I  believe 
that  this  provision  offers  the  hope  of 
greatly  contributing  to  not  only  the 
preservation  but  also  the  betterment  of 
our  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

It  can  represent  a  major  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  take  a  positive,  affirma- 
tive approach  toward  protecting  and 
preserving  these  valuable  national  as- 
sets. Instead  of  always  being  reactive, 
after  the  fact  and  apologetic  in  our  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  fish  and  wildlife 
problems,  section  220  allows  us  to  go  out 
and  search  for  new  ways  to,  for  Instance, 
create  wetlands,  establish  nesting  areas 
or  possibly  to  construct  roosting  or  perch- 
ing locations  to  facilitate  himting  by 
predatory  birds.  This  latter  opportunity 
appears  very  likely  to  exist  in  connection 
with  a  species  of  bald  eagle  and  construc- 
tion of  Orme  Dam  in  Maricopa  County, 
Ariz.,  and  the  committee  expects  the 
corps  to  conduct  one  of  its  demonstra- 
tions there.  Likewise,  the  committee  in- 
tends that  a  similar  demonstration  proj- 
ect be  conducted  at  Warm  Springs  Dam 
and  Dry  Creek  in  Sonoma  Coimty.  Calif., 
to  address  habitat  creation  and  enhance- 
ment for  the  peregrin  falcon  and  suiy 
other  wildlife  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  benefit.  Although  the  lan- 
guage of  section  220  is  not  specific  on  the 
issue,  of  course  we  also  expect  the  corps 
and  the  other  named  Federal  agencies  to 
consult  and  work  closely  with  the  States 
and  appropriate  State  agencies  in  exer- 
cising the  authority  granted  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  oulte  some  time  now 
a  number  of  us  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  elsewhere  have  become  in- 
creasingly disturbed  by  the  inordinate 
amount  of  time  that  is  often  required  to 
bring  a  water  resources  development 
protect  from  study  authorization  to  con- 
struction completion.  TTie  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  in  a  renort  requested  by 
Penator  Domenici  not  too  long  ago, 
claimed  that  the  average  time  for  proj- 
ect completion  is  approxim^itely  26  years. 
I  believe  that  figure  somewhat  is  mislead- 
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ing  because  it  includes  a  number  of  proj- 
ects which  were  authorized  as  a  result  of 
the  308  studies  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1936,  many  of  which  have  never  been 
appropriated.  It  also  includes  projects 
which  were  significantly  delayed  by  im- 
position of  the  moratorium  on  public 
works  construction  during  World  War  II. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  that 
equally  as  misleading  is  the  statistic 
that,  looking  at  median  project  time,  it 
takes  less  than  half  a  year  for  a  project 
to  be  authorized  and  another  year  and  a 
half  to  be  appropriated.  As  with  most 
things,  the  real  situation  is  probably  best 
described  by  a  figure  somewhere  in  the 
middle.  But  one  thing  is  certain.  It  takes 
too  long  for  badly  needed  water  projects 
to  be  built  and,  in  this  time  of  runaway 
inflation  and  skyrocketing  construction 
costs,  such  a  situation  is  intolerable. 

The  section  360  mitigation  provision 
which  I  described  earlier  had,  as  one  of 
its  primary  purposes,  expediting  the  au- 
thorization process.  Another  provision  of 
our  bill,  which  is  likewise  intended  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  time  needed  to  com- 
plete water  resource  development  proj- 
ects, is  section  401.  Under  this  provision, 
any  water  project  study  authorized  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
must  result  in  a  feasibility  report  con- 
taining informaLion  of  sufficient  detail 
on  which  to  base  an  authorization  for 
constructon  in  the  event  that  a  plan  for 
construction  is  being  recommended  to 
Congress  by  the  corps. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
people  have  not  understood  the  thrust 
of  this  provision.  While  they  recognize 
that  its  purpose  is  to  expedite  the  water 
project  completion  process,  to  avoid  de- 
lays in  the  realization  of  project  bene- 
fits and  to  minimize  increased  project 
co.sts  caused  bv  Inflntlon,  some  have  also 
concluded  that  this  new  one-step  pro- 
cedure is  meant  to  entirely  do  away  with 
the  two-stage  authorization  procedure 
established  in  1974.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Instead,  the  section  401  feasibility  report 
authority  is  meant  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
two-stage  procedures.  In  cases  where  the 
corps  study  addresses  a  comparatively 
routine  problem  with  a  noncontrover- 
sial,  relatively  straightforward  engi- 
neering solution,  it  is  expected  that  a 
plan  for  construction  of  such  a  solution 
will  be  recommended  to  Congress  and 
described  in  suflicient  detail  to  permit  the 
Congress  to  authorize  the  project  on  the 
basis  of  the  feasibility  report.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  an  authorized  project  study  are 
so  involved  or  the  scope  so  large  or  the 
solution  so  controversial,  for  example, 
because  of  special  environmental  con- 
siderations, that  no  plan  for  construction 
can  be  recommended  by  the  corps  with 
the  level  of  confidence  desired,  the  two- 
phase  authorization  process  will  still  be 
available  to  permit  further  study  of  un- 
resolved issues  to  be  performed  while  ad- 
ditional project  planning  is  ongoing  by 
the  corps  but  before  a  total  commitment 
to  construct  the  project  has  been  made 
by  the  Congress. 

Th«  two  authorization  procedures— 
the  first  stage  and  the  second  stage— 
are  meant  to  operate  and  be  used  along- 
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side  each  other,  not  one  as  the  repeal  of 
the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  more 
than  my  share  of  time  here  today,  and 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  indulgence 
and  that  of  oiu-  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor.  If  I  could  just  have  a  few  more 
minutes,  there  are  two  other  matters  of 
great  importance  associated  with  the  bill 
we  bring  before  you  today  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss. 

The  first  deals  with  the  allegation  that 
this  water  resources  development  act 
contains  a  number  of  projects  which 
have  not  completed  the  full  executive 
department  review  process.  Because  it  is 
true  that  there  are  projects  in  the  bill  in 
that  category,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  factual  circumstances  leading 
up  to  and  creating  the  need  for  such  an 
approach. 

It  has  never  been  a  secret,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  administration  is  not  a 
strong  supporter  of  our  national  water 
resources  development  program.  Many 
think  that,  if  some  people  had  their  way, 
there  would  never  be  another  water  proj- 
ect authorized  and  built  and  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works  program 
would  be  completely  dismantled.  Diu-ing 
the  95th  Congress  while  we  were  work- 
ing on  H.R.  13059,  this  bill's  predecessor, 
the  Carter  administration  forwarded 
only  one  project  to  Congress  for  author- 
ization. 

In  committee  hearings  on  last  Con- 
gress bill,  we  received  testimony  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
held  the  reports  for  projects  included  in 
the  introduced  bill,  without  taking  action 
on  them,  for  an  average  of  8  months  and 
in  many  cases  for  as  long  as  19  months. 
Other  projects,  we  learned,  were  not  per- 
mitted by  OMB  to  be  forwarded  for  sub- 
sequent review,  even  though  the  chief  of 
engineers  had  completed  his  work  on 
those  projects'  reports.  Again  this  Con- 
gress, after  about  a  half-year  thaw  in 
his  refusal  to  permit  water  project  re- 
ports to  be  forwarded  to  us  for  con- 
sideration. President  Carter  issued  an 
executive  order  last  summer  prohibiting 
water  project  reports  from  being  for- 
warded to  Congress  for  approval. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Congress  have  always  sought  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  executive  branch  to  advance 
only  the  most  responsible  water  re- 
sources projects.  We  cannot  in  good  con- 
science, however,  stand  idly  by  and  allow 
OMB  and  the  administration  to  single- 
handedly  stop  the  water  resources  de- 
velopment program. 

We  will  in  essence  be  granting  to  the 
executive  the  power  to  veto  not  just  in- 
dividual projects  but  the  total  program 
through  inaction.  The  administration  it- 
self has  forced  us  into  the  posture  we 
are  in  today  of  dealing  with  projects 
whose  reports  have  not  finished  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  review  process. 

The  second  matter  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  involves  the  fact  that 
the  administration  has  informed  us  that 
it  objects  to  a  number  of  projects  in  this 
year's  water  resources  development  act 
because  the  authorizations  for  those 
projects  do  not  conform  with  President 
Carter's  recommendations  concerning 
cost-sharing  policy  reform. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  this 
year's  authorization  bill  does  not  embody 
the  changes  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  this  was  no  accident.  Rather, 
it  was  a  conscious  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  committee  on  the  basis  of  the  hear- 
ings we  held  on  the  President's  sugges- 
tions. The  hard,  cold  fact  of  the  matter, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there  is  widespread 
opposition  to  and  minimal  support  for 
the  cost-sharing  reform  proposals  of- 
fered bv  the  administration. 

About  as  far  as  any  nonadministration 
witness  was  willing  to  go  was  to  support 
the  concept  of  cost  sharing.  Aside  from 
that,  the  objections  to  and  criticisms  of 
the  President's  proposals  were  legion.  We 
were  told,  for  example,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's poUcy  was  formulated  in  a  vac- 
uum without  adequate  public  involve- 
ment, that  it  was  poorly  thought-out 
and  in  need  of  much  additional  study, 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  causing 
more  delays  and  more  problems  in  an 
already  overburdened  water  project  im- 
plementation process,  that  it  would  do 
little  more  than  waste  both  Federal  and 
local  water  dollars  to  infiationary  losses, 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  situation  of  fis- 
cally better  off  States  attempting  to  out- 
bid financially  constrained  States  for 
Federal  water  dollars.  The  Governor  of 
Utah,  who  is  also  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Governor's  Association  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Management,  told 
us  that  there  were  enough  problems  with 
one  section  alone — section  108  of  the 
President's  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with  "voluntary  State  contributions" — 
to  abort  the  bill,  the  entire  bill. 

Governor  Matheson  also  spoke  of  "the 
enthusiasm,  insularity,  and  anonimity 
of  the  implementors  of  tlie  President's 
water  poLcy"  as  causing  anxiety  to  the 
Governors.  He  quoted  from  a  letter  sent 
to  President  Carter  by  Governor  Atiyeh, 
of  Oregon,  which  characterized  the  ad- 
min stration's  attempt  to  condition  its 
approval  of  certain  projects  on  accept- 
ance of  the  President's  funding  scheme 
as  an  "improper"  and  "backdoor  ap- 
proach" of  implementing  a  policy  not 
approved  by  Congress.  He  mentioned 
that  Gov.  George  Busbee  from  the 
President's  own  State  of  Georgia  had 
objections  similar  to  Governor  Atiyeh's. 

Perhaps  most  perceptively  of  all, 
though.  Governor  Matheson  offered  the 
following  comment  which,  I  believe, 
comes  very  close  to  summarizing  the 
concerns  so  many  of  us  have  with  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposals.  He  said: 

My  apprehension  extends  beyond  coet- 
sharing  to  those  other  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional water  policy  that  .  .  .  are  now  In  the 
process  of  Implementation  by  the  bureauc- 
racy without  ever  bedng  touched  by  human 
hands. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  so 
many  find  objectionable  about  the  Presi- 
dent's water  policy  reforms.  And  they 
are  descriptions  of  a  process  that  we  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  in  the 
Congress  have  always  refused  to  accept 
and  have  strived  sissiduously  to  avoid 
ourselves. 

It  may  yet  develop  that  we  may  be 
able  to  put  together  cost-sharing  reform 
legislation  that  is  fiexible,  equitable,  and 
addresses  the  objections  that  were  raised 
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to  the  administration  initiative.  But  one 
thing  for  sure  is  certain.  We  are  nowhere 
close  to  being  able  to  do  that  now,  and 
to  delay  this  bill  until  some  indefinite, 
highly  uncertain  time  in  the  future 
would  be  in  no  one's  best  interests,  least 
of  all  the  flood  victims  and  people  most 
affected  by  these  projects  contained  in 
the  biU  and  the  general  American  tax- 
payer whose  water  project  purchas  ng 
power  will  be  further  eroded  by  delay 
and  inflation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  passage  of  the  legislation  we 
bring  before  you  today  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  here  in  the  House  to  do  the 
same.  We  of  the  committee  believe  it  to 
be  a  constructive  investment  on  behalf 
of  the  people's  interests  in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

ybr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from   Wisconsin    (Mr.    Za- 

BLOCKI). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zablocki 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

PASSACX  or  HOUSE  CONCDKRSMT  KESOLTTTION 
349  BT  COMMrrTZX  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  RE- 
LATING TO  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  1980  ST7M- 
MXB  OLTMPIC  GAMES  SCHEDULED  FOR  MOSCOW 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  to  advise  the  House 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  earlier  today  with  respect 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  249,  re- 
lating to  the  1980  simmier  Oljonpic 
games  in  Moscow.  After  hearing  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Kane,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee;  the 
H<Hiorable  Warren  Christopher,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State;  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
urge  that  in  view  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Afghanistan:  First, 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  honor  the 
President's  request  to  propose  either  the 
transfer  or  cancellation  of  the  1980  sum- 
mer Olympic  games  scheduled  for  Mos- 
cow; second  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  adopt  such  a  pro- 
posal; and  third,  that  if  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  rejects  such 
a  proposal,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  Olympic  committees  of  other 
like-minded  countries  not  participate  in 
the  Moscow  games  but  conduct  alternate 
games  of  their  own. 

B4r.  Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  leadership,  it  is  our  intention  to 
bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
tomorrow. 

D  1640 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Johnson)  . 

Mr.  aiNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

B«r.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

B«r.  QINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  4788,  and  I  might  add 
strong  support.  For  my  first  three  terms 
in  the  Congress  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  which  has  been 
responsible  for  presenting  this  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  the  House  today. 
I  know  full  well  of  the  great  effort  that 
goes  into  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  and 
I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  Chairman  Rat  Roberts  and 
Chairman  Bizz  Johnson  for  the  fine  job 
they  have  done  in  this  instance. 

It  disturbs  me  a  great  deal  to  have 
to  listen  to  all  the  abuse  these  gentlemen 
and  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  have 
to  take  in  making  this  effort.  The  bill  is 
referred  to  as  a  ripoff  of  the  taxpayer, 
an  environmental  disaster,  a  pork-barrel 
bill  for  which  there  is  no  sound  economic 
justification.  I  especially  noted  this 
morning  the  full  page  ad  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  taken  out  by  Howard  Jarvis, 
whose  concern  over  taxation  I  share,  but 
whose  expertise  on  water  resource  proj- 
ects and  knowledge  of  their  economic 
impacts  are  abysmally  lacking  at  best 
and  nonexistent  at  worst.  You  would 
think  from  reading  and  hearing  this 
nonsense  that  the  Government  agency 
that  this  Congress  and  this  Nation  em- 
powers to  conduct  and  oversee  our  water 
resource  needs  has  no  concern  for  the 
environment  and  pays  little  attention  to 
economic  justification  of  the  projects  it 
initiates,  or  that  the  congressional  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  drafting  the  legislation,  are 
careless  legislators  passing  out  plums  to 
their  friends  and  colleagues. 

Well  that  is  not  the  case,  and  I  feel 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  should 
recognize  the  immense  effort  that  goes 
into  this  legislation,  and  the  importance 
it  has  on  economic  development.  To  say 
that  the  projects  in  this  bill  are  pure 
pork  does  a  great  disservice  to  this  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Members  who  oversee 
them.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  as  well 
that  for  the  last  3  years  I  have  at- 
tempted to  educate  this  administration 
on  this  point,  and  while  admittedly  they 
have  been  slow  to  learn,  I  hope  they  will 
see  the  light  eventually  as  they  appear 
to  have  in  other  areas  that  are  vital  to 
the  future  of  this  country. 

To  my  mind,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  some  of  the  finest  engineers  in  the 
country  in  its  employ,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  assembling  the  data 
necessary  to  advise  the  Congress  on  the 
justification  of  various  projects.  Like- 
wise, the  PubUc  Woita  Committee  has 
some  of  the  most  concerned  and  knowl- 
edgeable members  and  staff  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  they  are  highly  qualified  to 
analyze  that  data  and  make  judgments 
that  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

For  those  of  you,  for  whom  that  is  not 
enough,  there  is  also  the  point  that  many 
appear  to  ignore.  Not  only  is  the  corps 
involved  in  the  development  of  these 
projects,  but  also  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Environmental  con- 
cerns are  uppermost  in  the  formulation 
of  these  projects  and  the  laws  enacted 
by  this  Congress  are  very  clear  on  that. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
I  mean,  since  I  have  two  Atlantic  ports 
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in  my  district  and  am  necessarily  in- 
tensely familiar  with  harbor  projects. 

In  this  bill  is  a  project  to  widen  the 
harbor  in  Savannah,  Ga.  The  bottom 
line  justification  for  that  action  is  safety, 
since  the  increased  size  of  the  ships  has 
made  maneuvering  in  the  harbor  haz- 
ardous. But  also  it  is  economical,  since 
those  constrictions  have  caused  adjust- 
ments and  delays  in  the  onloading  and 
offloading  of  vessels. 

The  Federal  cost  of  this  project  is  es- 
timated to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  |8 
to  $9  million.  The  added  local  costs  could 
be  as  high  as  $4  million  in  outlays  and 
maybe  even  higher  if  donations  were 
considered  or  included.  The  State  of 
Georgia  already  in  the  last  year  or  so  has 
made  an  investment  of  nearly  $50  mil- 
lion in  terminal  facihties  to  handle  the 
increased  cargoes  which  the  Savannah 
Harbor  has  experienced,  and  signifi- 
cantly more  development  by  the  State  is 
contemplated. 

Also  last  year,  the  corps  spent  about 
$11  million  in  maintaining  the  project 
level  harbor  depths  for  Savannah,  and 
will  spend  about  $8  million  this  year  for 
maintenance. 

In  total  that  is  a  lot  of  money  to  go 
into  the  harbor  in  1  year's  time,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  benefits.  In  U.S.  customs 
duties  alone,  the  Federal  Treasury  was 
enhanced  by  more  than  $100  million  last 
year  as  a  result  of  shipping  through  the 
Savannah  Harbor.  That  is  not  a  bed 
payback,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  bet- 
ter that  kind  of  purely  economical  in- 
vestment of  Federal  dollars.  Of  course, 
there  is  really  no  way  to  gage  what  the 
benefits  to  the  Federal  coffers  are  when 
you  factor  in  jobs  and  other  kinds  of 
economic  activity  generated  by  that 
shipping. 

This,  of  course,  can  be  duplicated 
throughout  the  ports  of  our  country,  and 
with  over  50  percent  of  our  population 
living  in  the  coastal  areas  and  an  appar- 
ent increased  migration  of  our  citizens  in 
that  direction,  the  significance  of  even 
more  enhanced  port  activity  becomes  ap- 
parent. To  disregard  these  economic  de- 
velopment opportunities,  especially  given 
the  tremendous  payback  we  receive  on 
the  investment,  would  be  foolish,  smd  I 
urge  my  colleagues  support  of  this  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4788, 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1979. 1  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  Water  Resources, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
for  the  excellent  job  he  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  have  done  in 
putting  this  bill  together  and  bringing 
it  to  the  fioor.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  for  their 
usual  fine  assistance  and  cooperation. 

Our  committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House.  I 
am  proud  of  these  efforts.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses urgent  water  resources  needs  of 
our  country  for  fiood  protection,  naviga- 
tion, water  supply,  hydroelectric  power, 
recreation,  enhancement  and  mitigation 
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of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  environ- 
mental values. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  the 
expedited  authorization  of  nsh  and  wild- 
life mitigation  measures  and  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  enchancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat. 

It  recognizes  the  potential  Federal  in- 
terest in  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  deteriorating  water  distribution  sys- 
tems, and  provides  a  mechanism  for  the 
authorization  of  studies  of  means  to  cor- 
rect water  supply  problems,  including 
conveyance  and  distribution  systems. 

It  provides  for  comprehensive  studies 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  hydro- 
electric generating  facilities  can  be 
installed  in  existing  dams,  thereby 
increasing  our  supply  of  clean,  nonpol- 
luting  hydroelectric  power. 

And,  it  mandates  a  new  project  study 
procedure  to  insure  that  reports  on 
potential  water  resources  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  contain  the  informa- 
tion that  is  needed  for  the  Congress  to 
more  easily  evaluate  the  merits  of  such 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  almost  31/2  years 
ago,  in  the  fall  of  1976,  that  the  last 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  was 
enacted  into  law.  In  that  time,  the  need 
to  address  a  variety  of  water  resources 
problems  has  arisen.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  the  conmiittee  has  used  that 
time  wisely  and  well  to  examine  not  only 
our  Nation's  water  resources  needs,  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
resources  program  can  most  effectively 
be  carried  out. 

All  of  these  factors  are  reflected  in 
H.R.  4788 — in  its  project  authorizations, 
its  studies,  and  its  general  provisions. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
us  to  continue  to  meet  our  water 
resources  needs  and  to  be  better  prepared 
for  the  future.  Without  this  legislation, 
essential  needs  will  remain  luunet,  to  the 
detriment  not  just  of  a  few,  or  of  scat- 
tered regions,  but  of  the  entire  Nation.  I 
urge,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  support 
this  legislation,  and  contrary  to  many 
of  the  public  reports,  it  is  not  a  $4  billion 
bill  at  all.  The  bill  has  approximately 
$3.5  billion  in  authorizations,  and  $1.15 
billion  in  deauthorizations.  So,  it  is  more 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.4  billion 
rather  than  being  a  $4  billion  bill  as  some 
people  have  alleged. 

Furthermore,  there  is  much  conflicting 
and  erroneous  information  circulating 
about  this  bill,  some  of  it  deliberately 
fallacious,  much  of  it  misleading,  some 
of  It  due  to  failure  of  some  people  to  be- 
come properly  informed.  But,  I  am  sure 
as  the  proceedings  on  this  bill  go  for- 
ward and  the  debate  on  the  cmiendments 
bring  the  true  facts  before  the  Mem- 
bers, that  they  will  soon  understand  that 
a  lot  of  the  propaganda  that  is  being 
circulated  among  the  Members  and  in 


the  newspapers  is  90  percent  fallacious 
and  has  no  real  substance  in  fact,  as  can 
be  established  by  the  members  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  is 
going  all  out  against  this  bill  or  certain 
major  portions  of  it,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  see  Members  misled  by  the  mean- 
ing of  this  opposition.  Now,  this  admin- 
istration or  any  other  administrati(Hi  is 
free  to  take  whatever  position  it  wants 
to  on  a  piece  of  legislation.  But  what  does 
that  mean,  particularly  when  you  find 
the  degree  of  opposition  we  are  seeing  in 
this  case? 

Normally,  it  means  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  work  in  good  faith 
with  the  authorizing  committee,  sharing 
its  views  on  what  should  or  should  not  go 
into  the  bill.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which 
most  of  us  prefer  to  work;  adversary  re- 
lationships do  not  necessarily  make 
much  of  a  constructive  contribution  to 
the  legislative  process.  And  normally, 
when  the  administration  goes  all  out 
against  a  bill,  or  tries  to  see  it  gutted. 
Members  can  take  that  as  a  pretty  fair 
indication  that  the  give-and-take  process 
has  somehow  broken  down;  which 
sometimes  csui  be  taken  as  a  reflection 
on  a  committee's  receptiveness  to  sug- 
gestions. 

I  rise  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  this 
has  not  been  the  case  with  this  bill.  The 
admin-stration  did  not  work  with  us 
when  this  bill  was  under  dev^opment  in 
the  committee.  And  in  dealing  with  the 
House  since  the  administration  has  not 
attempted  to  work  with  the  membership. 
Did  they  commimicate  their  position  in 
a  timely  fashion  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported in  October?  No.  They  have  hung 
back,  waited  untU  the  bill  was  within 
days  of  floor  action  and  weighed  in  with 
charges  which  are  logistically  diflBcult  to 
rebut  in  the  time  available.  In  assessing 
the  merits  of  the  administration  com- 
ments. Members  would  do  well  to  keep 
this  fact  uppermost  in  mind. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  administration  is  in  one  devil 
of  a  poor  position  to  rsdse  the  issue  of 
inflation  on  this  bill  when  the  bill  is  for 
building  America  suid  is  approximately 
$2.4  billion  in  projects  authorized,  when 
the  administration  knows  that  the  au- 
thorization does  not  impact  on  infla- 
tion. The  impact  on  the  spending  of  the 
(government  is  not  felt  imtil  such  time  as 
the  appropriations  are  mjide,  and  then 
the  money  is  committed  to  the  various 
projects  which  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee deems  meritorious. 

So,  we  see  a  bill  authorizing  these 
projects,  but  the  history  of  public  works 
legislation  will  prove  to  the  Members 
that  probably  less  than  50  percent  of 
those  projects  that  are  authorized  will 
ever  be  funded  or  constructed,  and  of 
that  50  percent  the  money  that  is  used 
to  construct  them  is  generally  spread 
out  over  a  period  of  10  to  15  years,  so 
that  just  very  small  increments  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  are  spent  each 
year,  and  the  impact  is  very  slight 
on  the  budgetary  process  at  that  time. 
Thus  the  appropriations  process  per- 
forms a  continuing  oversight  function 
subsequent  to  authorization  to  assure 
compliance  with  congressional  intent. 

Now,  to  raise  the  (juestion  of  Inflation 


on  this  bill  when  the  administration 
stopped  the  grain  shipments  to  Russia, 
necessitating  buying  up  over  $3  billion 
of  grain  from  grain  shipping  corpora- 
tions, the  four  largest  of  which  are  for- 
eign corporations — ^in  most  of  which 
cases  the  money  will  never  get  to  the 
American  farmers  but  will  be  paid  to 
these  large  foreign  corporations — and  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  an  ad- 
ditional $3  biUion  to  do  that  in  one  lump 
sum,  seems  to  me  to  put  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  very  poor  light  in  raising 
the  question  of  inflation  on  a  bill  that 
will  have  as  small  an  impact  on  the 
budgetary  process  of  this  country  as  this 
billwiU. 

This  legislation  is  usually  developed 
every  other  year,  but  the  last  time  we 
managed  to  enact  a  bill  was  in  1976.  As 
some  of  the  Members  will  recall,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
95th  Congress  prevented  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation,  and  as  a  result 
there  has  been  no  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  almost  4  years. 

HJl.  4788  was  developed  after  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  during  both  the  95th 
and  96th  sessions  of  Congress.  These 
hearings  were  conducted  not  only  in 
Washington  but  in  various  areas 
throughout  the  coimtry,  demonstrating 
the  commitment  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  ,  to  go  to  the  problems  to 
find  solutions.  These  hearings  covered  not 
only  requests  for  project  authorizations 
but  also  subjects  ranging  from  policy 
reforms  and  clariflcations  of  eidsting 
authorities  to  new  initiatives  in  water 
resource  development. 

From  this  process  we  developed  the 
bill  before  the  Members  today,  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act.  This  legis- 
lation authorizes  47  projects  for  con- 
struction and  35  studies,  modifies  78 
authorized  projects,  and  contains  48 
other  general  provisions.  It  contains  ap- 
proximately $3.5  billion  in  authorizations 
and  $1.15  billion  in  deauthorizations  for 
a  net  cost  of  approximately  $2.4  billion. 

This  legislation  contains  16  initiatives 
relating  to  water  supply  or  infrastructure 
redevelopment.  Currently,  the  Federal 
interest  in  water  supply  is  limited  to  ih-o- 
vision  of  storage  in  Corps  of  Engineo^ 
reservoirs  for  municipal  and  industrial 
purposes.  The  cost  of  providing  this  stor- 
age is  reimbursable,  with  interest,  over 
a  50-year  period. 

However,  the  corps  cannot,  tinder 
existing  law,  build  a  reservoir  solely  to 
provide  water  supply  storage.  To  include 
water  supply  the  project  must  have  other 
purposes  such  as  flood  control.  In  1965, 
Congress  approved  the  Northeast  Water 
Supply  Study.  This  authorization  re- 
sulted from  the  catastrophic  drought 
that  had  occurred  in  the  region  in  the 
early  1960's. 

Under  the  mandate  of  this  act.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the  assurance  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  metro- 
politan centers  of  the  United  States  had 
become  a  problem  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  required  the  Federad  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  water  supply  problems. 
Under  this  provision  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  authorized  to  assist  in  the 
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preparation  of  plans  to  meet  the  water 
needs  of  the  Northeast  United  States,  in- 
cluding construction  of  storage  facilities, 
conveyance  facilities,  and  purification 
plants. 

While  several  projects  have  been  for- 
mulated under  this  authority,  none  has 
yet  been  authorized  for  construction.  In 
H.R.  4788  the  committee  has  approved 
several  requests  for  authorizations  of 
water  supply  projects  which  involve 
treatment  and  conveyance  facilities.  In 
doing  so  the  committee  continues  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  need  for  a  Federal 
Investment  in  water  supply,  as  mentioned 
in  the  1965  act.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  Congres- 
ional  Coalition  recently  published  a  re- 
port identifying  n  ore  than  $75  billion  in 
needs  for  re-  bilitation  for  existing 
Tvater  supply  pr^  ects  in  the  Northeast. 
Section  219  or"  :,he  bill,  which  author- 
'.es  the  corps  to  undertake  single-piu*- 
rose  water  supply  investigations,  is  in- 
tended to  address  this  growing  problem 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
authorizations  of  projects  for  wat<  r 
supply  are  not  expected  to  increase  the 
expenditure  of  the  civil  works  program 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

As  our  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  know,  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  budget  function  have  re- 
mained nearly  constant  over  the  last 
decade  without  any  adjustment  for  in- 
flation. It  is  anticipated  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  legislation  will  not 
increase  these  expenditures,  but  merely 
enlarge  the  focus  of  the  program  to 
include  those  subject  areas. 

Sections  301  and  304  authorize  the 
construction  of  water  treatment  and  con- 
veyance facilities  at  Caesar  Creek  Lake 
and  East  Fork  Lake.  Ohio.  These  projects 
have  been  recommended  for  construction 
in  the  southwest  Ohio  water  plan  and  are 
vitally  necessary  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  region  and  to  assure  an 
adequate  and  safe  water  supply  for  the 
residents.  The  non-Federal  sponsor  is 
required  to  repay  the  full  Federal  invest- 
ment over  50  years — as  all  beneficiaries 
of  water  supply  projects  are  mandated 
since  the  enactment  of  the  1958  Water 
Supply  Act.  The  repayment  is  staged  to 
reflect  the  expected  growth  rate  of  the 
area.  This  was  done  in  order  not  to  overly 
burden  the  current  residents  and  thus, 
phase  in  the  repajrments  as  the  popula- 
tion base  develops  to  keep  the  financial 
burden  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  401  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1980  di- 
rects the  Corps  of  E^nglneers  to  provide 
information  of  sufficient  detail  on  which 
to  base  an  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  recommended  project. 
There  has  been  much  misinterpretation 
of  this  provision.  Some  maintain  that  by 
adopting  this  amendment  the  committee 
has  abandoned  a  two-step  authorization 
procedure  enacted  in  1974. 

However,  that  is  not  the  case.  In  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  1974  Water  Resources 
Development  Act,  Congress  established 
a  two-phase  authorization  procedure 
for  water  resource  projects.  It  did  so  be- 
cause some  concerns  had  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
project  Information  presented  to  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  the  construction  of 


some  projects  It  authorized.  ITierefore, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  felt  that  a  second  review 
of  a  project  should  be  carried  out  before 
a  final  decision  was  made.  In  order  to 
prevent  needless  delay  of  projects,  the 
1974  amendments  provided  that  the 
corps  could  continue  developing  a  project 
beyond  the  phase  1  advanced  engineer- 
ing stage  as  long  as  it  was  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  presented 
to  Congress  at  the  time  of  authorization 
of  advanced  engineering  and  design  and 
was  without  controversy. 

Unfortunately,  no  project  was  ever 
allowed  to  proceed  beyond  phase  1  by 
the  administration.  When  coupled  with 
the  infrequency  of  authorization  bills, 
the  effect  of  the  1974  amendments  has 
been  to  delay  projects.  In  some  cases  this 
U;  justified  because  some  decisions  are 
necessary  about  whether  or  not  projects 
should  proceed.  However,  a  great  num- 
ber of  projects  are  merely  delayed  simply 
because  they  await  congressional  action 
and  because  of  the  lengthy  review  re- 
quired for  a  two-step  authorization. 

The  committee  does  not  wish  to  aban- 
don the  two-phase  authorization  pro- 
cedure, but  at  the  same  time  it  feels  that 
some  projects  should  proceed  to  con- 
struction if  Congress  decides  that  this 
action  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  An  ex- 
ample, the  Gregory  hydroelectric 
pumped  storage  project  on  the  Missouri 
River  in  South  Dakota,  is  remarkably 
free  from  controversy  and  will  provide 
needed  clean  energy  which  would  other- 
wise be  provided  by  thermal  powerplants. 
However,  if  it  were  to  be  authorized 
for  only  phase  1  advanced  engineering 
and  design,  the  project  could  be  delayed 
for  4  years  according  to  some  estimates, 
and  this  assumes  prompt  congressional 
action.  However,  there  is  sufficient  data 
available  to  authorize  this  project  for 
implementation,  especially  in  hght  of 
the  current  energy  situation.  Thus,  the 
committee  chose  to  authorize  the  project 
for  construction  by-passing  the  recom- 
mended phase  1  approach  proposed  by 
the  administration.  Interestingly,  the 
administration's  objections  to  this  proj- 
ect's authorization  are  bsised  on  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  yet  reviewed  the 
project — even  though  they  have  been 
reviewing  it  for  over  7  months. 

Another  example  of  the  problem  being 
experienced  with  the  two-phase  author- 
ization is  the  Oallipolis  lock  and  dam 
replacement  on  the  Ohio  River.  This 
project  was  recommended  for  construc- 
tion in  1975  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
The  Congress  chose,  however,  to  author- 
ize the  project  for  phase-1  advanced 
engineering  and  design  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  established  in  1974. 
At  the  time  of  this  decision  Congress  was 
debating  whether  or  not  to  impose  a 
charge  on  users  of  the  inland  waterway 
system  and  the  appropriateness  of  re- 
placing existing  navigation  facilities 
under  a  discretionary  authority  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  which  did 
not  require  a  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization for  each  replacement  project. 
Until  this  issue  was  resolved,  as  it  was 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Inland  Water- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1978,  the  committee 
felt  that  the  Gtalllpolls  project  should 
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proceed  only  through  advanced  engineer- 
ing and  design. 

Since  that  decision,  over  3  years  have 
passed  and  serious  concern  has  arisen 
over  the  delay  in  the  reconstruction  of 
this  lock.  The  committee  received  testi- 
mony from  various  groups  who  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  this  project  not 
only  to  the  region  but  to  the  Nation.  The 
Department  of  Transportation,  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate,  ranked  the  Oal- 
lipolis project  in  the  same  high  priority 
category  of  needed  transportation  facili- 
ties as  locks  and  dam  26  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
over  70  percent  of  the  tonnage  which 
moves  through  the  Gallipolis  Lock  is 
energy  related,  and  that  traffic  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  we  further  develop 
our  coal  resources.  Expert  testimony  be- 
fore the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
warned  that — 

Congestion  at  the  present  locks  Is  already 
a  problem  and  will  become  extremely  serious 
well  before  required  capacity  enlargement 
can  be  completed.  Special  arrangements  to 
expedite  movement  via  the  existing  locks, 
such  as  transit  scheduling  and  helper  boats, 
can  provide  only  partial  and  temporary  re- 
lief. ' 

Traffic  at  Qalllpolls  has  been  growing 
rapidly  for  many  years.  Transits  In  1977  had 
risen  to  37.2  million  tons,  and  the  average 
vessel  waiting  time  for  lock  access  was  2.9 
hours.  The  earliest  possible  date  of  comple- 
tion of  a  new  lock  is  1987.  At  the  growth 
rate  of  4.3  percent  per  year  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  1955.  cargo  transits  In  1988  may 
be  projected  at  58.7  million  tons.  This  Is  con- 
servative. In  addition,  new  electric  generat- 
ing stations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  pro- 
grammed for  completion  by  1982  will  require 
an  Increase  In  coal  transits  alone  of  9.3 
million  tons  per  year.  Serious  congestion, 
costly  to  the  national  economy,  is  therefore 
Inevitable.  It  is  urgent  that  all  unnecessary 
delay  be  avoided. 

The  testimony  also  calculated  the  cost 
of  delay  to  be  on  the  order  of  $44  million 
per  year— and  this  assumed  utilization  of 
nonstructural  means  such  as  helper 
boats  to  increase  the  existing  locks  ca- 
pacity. This  estimate  does  not  take  into 
account  the  increase  in  the  project's  cost 
due  to  Inflation.  In  1975,  when  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  recommended  replacement 
of  the  Gallipolis  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  was  $119,500,000.  To- 
day it  is  $170,000,000.  and  If  we  wait  until 
1983  to  authorize  It  who  knows  what  the 
cost  will  be.  As  the  Ohio  Valley  Improve- 
ment Association  points  out: 

The  cost  of  avoidable  delay  on  the  Oalllpo- 
lU  project  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  con- 
struction must  be  measured  by  the  Inevi- 
table and  clearly  foreseeable  Impact  on  the 
Upper  Ohio  Basin  in  the  late  1980'8  and  early 
1990s.  This  Impact  would  be  of  major  pro- 
portions. In  1979  and  the  early  1980's,  during 
the  early  procedural  processes  of  authoriza- 
tion and  initial  funding,  a  few  months  or 
even  years  of  irresolution  and  postpone- 
ment, associated  with  special  measures  for 
the  mitigation  of  current  congestion,  may 
seem,  in  the  short-term  view,  of  limited 
consequence.  But  the  makings  of  a  serious 
regional  crisis  accumulate,  and  every  month 
lost  between  1980  and  1982  must  be  meas- 
ured as  a  month  lost  a  few  years  later  in 
the  high  magnitudes  of  loss  which  will  in- 
escapably Impact  upon  the  region  at  that 
time. 

Because  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  moved  to  authorize  this  project  for 
construction  and  the  committee  adopted 
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my  request.  The  corps  has  made  their 
recommendation  and  to  spend  2  or  3 
more  years  while  a  further  clarifying  re- 
port is  processed  to  Congress  is  not  in 
the  Nation's  best  interest,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  committee's 
action  on  this  initiative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4788  also  author- 
izes two  projects  for  implementation  as 
a  result  of  a  congressional  finding  with 
respect  to  them.  As  the  Members  may 
recall,  in  the  1965  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  Congress  mandated  the  de- 
velopment of  principles  and  standards 
for  planning  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources development  projects.  Four  ob- 
jectives were  to  be  evaluated  in  planning 
projects.  Section  209  of  the  1970  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  further  spelled  out 
these  objectives.  A  plan  was  to  be  formu- 
lated emphasizing  maximum  benefits  in 
terms  of  national  economic  develop- 
ment, regional  economic  development, 
environmental  quality,  and  social  well- 
being. 

However,  the  administration  allowed 
the  construction  agencies  to  plan  for 
only  two  objectives,  national  economic 
development  and  environmental  quality. 
Also,  Congress  has  long  recognized  that 
benefits  accrue  from  water  resource  proj- 
ects other  than  those  addressed  by  those 
two  objectives.  For  example,  on  the  Tug 
and  Levista  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Vir- 
ginia, flooding  has  had  serious  adverse 
consequences  for  the  residents  of  the 
basin.  This  is  an  area  which  is  produc- 
ing the  coal  used  to  combat  our  energy 
shortage.  However,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers cannot  economically  justify  a  plan 
to  address  this  problem  using  the  two 
objectives  allowed  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  committee  felt  that  project 
should  be  implemented  because  of  re- 
gional benefits  and  social  wellbeing  con- 
cerns as  well  as  the  national  importance 
of  this  region. 

The  committee  also  has  authorized 
ocean  disposal  of  dredged  material  from 
the  Gulfport  Harbor.  Miss.,  navigation 
project.  This  action  was  based  on  an 
administration  recommendation,  which 
was  approved  by  EPA,  that  open  water 
disposal  of  the  material  was  the  best 
environmental  solution.  A  "traditional" 
authorization  maximizing  national  eco- 
nomic development  would  have  pre- 
cluded this  action— and  the  quality  of 
the  environment  would  have  suffered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4788  also  clarifies 
the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  a 
continuing  authority  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Recently,  the  corps  had  Is- 
sued a  ruling  that  only  lands  physically 
contiguous  to  a  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ect could  be  acquired  and  managed  for 
recreation  purposes.  Section  425  provides 
that  the  corps  has  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire lands  which  are  not  physically  con- 
tiguous but  are  generally  in  the  area 
of  a  project  and  develop  them  for  recrea- 
tion. Included  in  the  types  of  projects 
authorized  by  this  provision  is  the  River- 
side Park  Campground  in  Scioto  County. 
Ohio. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  a  very 
necessary  program  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  repair  of  publicly  owned  dams. 
Section  435  addresses  a  serious  problem 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  commit- 


tee's attention  as  a  result  of  the  imple- 
mentation National  Dam  Safety  Act  of 
1972. 

Under  the  1972  act,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers inventoried  all  water  impound- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  has  re- 
ported that  a  significant  number  are  In 
need  of  rehabilitation.  There  is  currently 
no  Federal  program  lo  assise  iu  rciutom- 
tation  of  these  dams.  Interestmgiy,  the 
administration  opposes  the  enactment  of 
any  assistance  to  combat  this  problem, 
stating  that  it  is  a  non-Federal  obhga- 
tion  to  correct  these  problems.  The  fact 
that  8  years  have  passed  since  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Dam  in  West 
Virginia  and  that  every  year  we  read  of 
a  tragedy  resulting  from  collapse  of  a 
dam  indicates  to  this  Member  that  the 
problem  has  not  been  resolved  by  the 
administration's  approach. 

To  say  that  it  is  a  "non-Federal  re- 
sponsibility is  to  close  your  eyes  to  a 
very  serious  problem  which  threatens 
our  citizens.  Therefore,  the  committee 
has  taken  a  positive  step  to  authorize 
long-term  loans  to  rehabilitate  dams 
which  are  in  serious  condition.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  project  the  com- 
mittee received  testimony  which  Is  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  this  program  is 
the  Altoona  water  supply  dam  in  Altoona, 
Pa. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adminis- 
tration had  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations concerning  cost  sharing  of 
water  resources  projects.  The  committee 
conducted  hearings  and  received  testi- 
mony from  the  administration,  the  Gov- 
ernors, State  representatives,  other  State 
and  local  officials,  and  various  interest 
groups.  There  was  nearly  unanimous  op- 
position to  the  administration's  proposed 
"reform"  measures — an  indication  of  the 
lack  of  consultation  and  cooperation  ex- 
ercised by  the  administration. 

Some  comments  of  the  Governors  were 
significant:  Governor  Matheson  stated 
that — 

I  do  not  believe  the  draft  (Legislation) 
before  us  Is  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  my 
State  and  region  . . . 

Governor  Carroll  of  Kentucky  felt  the 
legislation  would  set  off  a  bidding  war 
between  rich  and  poor  States  for  Federal 
projects.  Governor  Busbee  of  Georgia  re- 
minded the  committee  that — 

It  is  imperative  (that)  the  United 
States  maintain  a  strong,  healthy,  and  viable 
ports  system.  Cost  sharing  for  ports  and  har- 
bors is,  In  my  mind,  a  conflict  that  poten- 
tially can  reduce  the  strength  and  viability 
of  what  is  now  an  already  burdened  system. 

Governor  Busbee's  point  is  very  sig- 
nificant and  timely.  We  take  up  H.R.  4788 
at  a  time  when  developments  in  strate- 
gically important  areas  of  the  world  re- 
mind us  that  international  stability  is  a 
fragile  commodity.  The  President  now 
appears  to  recognize  the  need  to  upgrade 
our  military  capability.  And  in  my  view 
that  means  conventional  military  might, 
the  ability  to  wage  and  win  conventional 
conflicts  or.  better  yet,  deter  their  erupt- 
ing in  the  first  place. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  be  an  alarmist 
or  to  overstate  the  case,  any  more  than 
the  President  has  in  calling  for  higher 
defense  expenditures.  What  I  do  want  to 
do  is  to  csJl  for  a  heightened  awareness 
of  what  conventional  warfare—or  con- 
ventional deterrence,  if  you  will — ^mean 


in  terms  of  the  national  capabilities 
needed.  In  short,  any  kmd  of  warfare 
short  of  instant  nuclear  annihilation  can 
be  protracted,  and  demands  capabilities 
resting  on  a  vigorous,  heavy-industry 
base.  While  I  would  be  the  last  to  attempt 
to  drape  the  flag  over  this  entire  bill 
from  a  national  defense  standpoint,  I 
think  it  vaUd  to  point  out  that  the  navi- 
gation projects — particularly  those  serv- 
ing our  heavy-industry  base— in  this  bill 
strengthens  the  underpinnings  of  indus- 
tries on  which  military  mobilization  will 
depend. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  deferred  consideration  of 
general  cost-sharing  legislation,  and,  in 
fact,  since  our  hearings  the  administra- 
tion has  not  contacted  the  committee  to 
advance  this  initiative — I  suspect  because 
they  have  discovered  that  they  are  the 
only  ones  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  expressing  my  appreeiation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  subcommit- 
tee's ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Clausen  and  our  distinguished  commit- 
tee chairman.  Mr.  Johnson,  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  develop  this  legisla- 
tion. With  the  retirement  of  our  good 
friend  Ray  Roberts  we  are  losing  a  good 
friend  and  a  strong  advocate  of  water  re- 
sources development,  and  we  will  miss 
you  Ray. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act,  H.R.  4788.  I 
want  to,  first  of  all,  compliment  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee for  their  hard  work  and  outstand- 
ing efforts  to  bring  forth  a  measure 
which  includes  many  badly  needed  proj- 
ects for  our  great  Nation.  It  was  only 
through  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Johnson  and  subcommittee  Chairman 
Roberts  that  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  was 
able  to  progress  with  so  few  items  of  con- 
tention. F^u-thermore,  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation displayed  by  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
Clausen,  suid  the  other  members  of  the 
minority  enabled  this  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  come  to  the  floor  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  working  on  this  meas- 
ure has  taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the 
committee  process  and  the  development 
of  a  major  legislative  item.  This  measure 
is  needed  and  contains  provisions  to  al- 
low our  State  and  local  governments  to 
more  easily  deal  with  the  executive  and 
legislative  maze  laid  before  them.  Ad- 
ditionally, this  measure  allows  us  to  move 
forward  with  projects  which  have  been 
held  up  for  a  number  of  years.  We  need 
to  move  ahead  with  many  of  these  proj- 
ects for  numerous  reasons,  including 
safety,  economic  development,  and  en- 
vironmental considerations. 

To  those  who  say  that  this  legislation 
is  not  needed,  I  can  only  offer  the  record 
of  hearings  and  markups  for  their  review. 
Our  local  and  State  governments  want 
them,  our  citizens  want  them,  and  the 
committee  has  reviewed  than  for  cost 
and  benePt.  If  this  process  has  not  ade- 
quately considered  the  many  pros  and 
cons,  I  cannot  conceive  of  one  that  would. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Perhaho)  . 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4788. 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1979  marks  a  major  breakthrough  in 
Federal  water  policy.  Traditionally,  Fed- 
eral water  resources  policy  has  only  dealt 
with  multipurpose  water  supply  projects 
in  rural  areas.  H.R.  8788  addresses  for 
the  first  time  the  water  supply  problems 
of  the  urban  areas  of  our  country,  and 
establishes  several  important  principles 
in  the  development  of  a  tnily  national 
water  resources  program. 

During  c<»isideration  of  this  bill. 
Chairman  Roberts  held  hearings  in  Buf- 
falo. Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City 
on  the  water  supply  and  distribution 
problems  facing  those  cities.  The  testi- 
mony we  heard  in  all  three  cities  was 
consistent,  and  grim. 

In  all  cases,  the  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution systems  are  very  old,  need  re- 
pairs badly,  and  represent  potentially 
serious  health  problems  for  residents  of 
those  cities.  For  example: 

Buffalo  has  450  miles  of  water  mains 
that  are  nearing  100  years  old,  and  al- 
most every  day  the  city  suffers  break- 
downs in  the  piunping  and  purification 
process  that  threaten  the  reliable  deliv- 
ery of  water. 

Parts  of  Philadelphia's  water  delivery 
system  won  engineering  awards  when 
they  were  constructed;  but  that  was  in 
the  early  1800's.  In  1978,  the  city  lost 
56.5  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  due 
to  leaks  in  the  distribution  system. 

Ninety  percent  of  New  York  City's  wa- 
ter is  conveyed  through  two  tunnels,  60 
and  40  years  old  respectively,  neither  of 
which  has  ever  been  dewatered  for  in- 
spection and  maintenance.  The  city  suf- 
fered over  500  water  main  breaks  in 
1979  resulting  in  the  loss  of  milll(ms  of 
gallons  of  water. 

The  recognition  in  H.R.  4788  that  the 
water  supply  and  conveyance  problems 
of  our  older  urban  areas  require  and  de- 
serve Federal  attention  is  a  great  step 
forward.  As  we  become  more  aware  of 
the  need  for  water  conservation  and  de- 
mand management  efforts,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  Congress  begin  a  shift 
of  priorities  from  the  new  construction 
projects  that  have  always  dominated 
public  works  bills  to  the  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance  of  existing  facilities. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  Ray  Roberts, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Don 
Clausen,  for  the  outstanding  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill,  and  particularly 
for  their  leadership  in  charting  the  im- 
portant new  policy  directions.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Shuster),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SHU8TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1972 
Congress  authorized  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  imdertake  a 
national  dam  safety  inspection  program. 
This  program  was  initiated  as  a  result 


of  dam  failures  claiming  lives  and  cost- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  property  dam- 
age. As  a  result  of  this  program,  the 
Corps  inspected  approximately  3,000 
dams;  559  were  found  to  be  "unsafe," 
and  32  of  these  were  declared  as  "emer- 
gency" situations.  Clearly,  these  statis- 
tics demonstrate  the  need  for  remedial 
action.  Unfortimately,  however,  the  na- 
tional dam  safety  inspection  program 
provides  no  financial  assistance  to  States 
for  necessary  repairs  to  hazardous  dams. 
Section  435  of  this  act  would  correct 
this  frighteningly  dangerous  situation.  It 
authorizes  the  repair  of  publicly  owned 
dams  deemed  hazardous  by  the  Army 
Corps,  and  does  so  in  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner.  It  requires  the  costs  of  res- 
toration to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States 
together  with  interest,  over  a  period  not 
to  exceed  50  years.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  fis- 
cally responsible  rehabilitative  support 
to  correct  deficiencies  as  potentially  dan- 
gerous as  those  cited  by  the  Army  Corps. 
For  example,  in  my  own  congressional 
district  two  such  emergencies  prevail; 
the  impounding  dam  in  the  city  of  Al- 
toona  and  the  borough  of  Tyrone's  res- 
ervoirs. Should  breaks  occur,  they  would 
destroy  major  sections  of  the  city  of  ^.1- 
toona  Eind  surroimding  neighborhoods. 
The  losses  are  incalculable  in  terms  of 
lives  and  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  Altoona 
impounding  dam  and  Tyrone  reser- 
voirs, owned  by  local  water  agencies,  are 
the  type  of  projects  eligible  for  assist- 
ance imder  the  program  authorized  by 
section  435  of  this  act? 
n  1700 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Certainly  it  Is  a  pub- 
licly owned  facility  and  it  has  a  payback 
provision  and  it  should  be  fim^ed. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  (XAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cur with  the  comment  made  by  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  CJLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 

4788,  the  Water  Resources  Development 

Act. 

I  certainly  do  not  need  to  point  out  the 

It  authorizes  three  long-awaited,  vital 

projects  for  South  Dakota. 

The  Gregory  County  pumped  storage 
facility  would  be  of  significant  assistance 
in  meeting  the  hydroelectric  power  needs 
of  the  seven-State  Missouri  River  Basin 
system.  It  would  boost  the  peaking  power 
capacity  by  an  estimated  58  percent. 

Water  would  be  pumped  from  Lake 
Frtuncis  Case  behind  the  Fort  Randall 
Dam  and  would  be  stored  in  a  nearby 
reservoir  in  Gregory  County.  It  would 
be  released  back  into  the  reservoir  for 
hydropower  production. 


The  measure  before  us  would  author- 
ize $50  million  to  initiate  the  project, 
which  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.5.  In 
a  time  of  energy  shortages,  here  is  a 
project  that  will  use  water — not  oil — to 
generate  energy  for  the  entire  region. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  majority  of 
the  power  produced  by  the  four  existing 
mainstem  dams  on  the  Missouri  River  in 
my  State  is  transmitted  to  neighboring 
States,  so  my  support  of  the  project  Is 
not  a  parochial  concern. 

Second,  the  sum  of  $2  million  Is  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  to  relocate  the  mu- 
nicipal water  intake  serving  the  city  of 
Springfield  on  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake. 

For  many  years  the  city  has  depended 
on  this  water  supply  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  complicity  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dams  have  been  operated, 
siltation  deposits  are  filling  the  lake  at 
Springfield,  forcing  relocation  of  the 
water  Intake. 

The  third  project  would  protect  Wal- 
worth County  farmland  that  is  being 
threatened  by  erosion  on  Lake  Oahe. 
This  is  a  demonstration  project  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  we 
have  wrung  our  hands  and  complained 
about  the  delegation  of  powers  to  the 
executive  branch.  In  this  bill  we  have  a 
classic  confrontation:  Which  branch 
shall  set  the  water  development  policy 
of  this  Nation — the  nameless,  faceless 
bureaucrats  of  the  OCQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people? 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  in  sup- 
port of  this  ail-American  bUl. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClort). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  commit- 
tees' acceptance  of  the  Shuster  amend- 
ment in  the  earlier  debate.  I  will  offer  s 
brief  amendment  which  I  think  the  com- 
mittee will  accept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pin- 
point the  critical  situation  in  the  area  of 
dam  safety  which  I  am  attempting  to 
address  by  two  amendments  which  I 
propose  to  offer.  A  national  program  for 
inspection  of  non-Federal  dams  was 
commenced  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers at  the  direction  of  the  President 
in  December  1977,  under  the  authority 
of  Public  Law  92-367. 

There  are  many  non-Federal  dams 
which  have  been  built  where  questions 
of  safety  of  construction  are  being  raised 
as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
inspections.  A  noted  expert  in  the  area 
of  dam  safety  has  testified  that  at  least 
28  percent  of  the  non- Federal  dams  have 
been  constructed  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

My  own  Involvement  in  dam  safety 
legislation  at  the  Federal  level  was 
prompted  by  a  local  situation  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent. 

In  1978,  a  dam  in  my  district  was  des- 
ignated as  "imsafe"  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  following  a  phase  I  inspec- 
tion performed  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  Dam  Inspection  Act  of  1972. 
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Since  that  time,  three  additional  dams 
within  the  boundaries  of  my  district 
have  been  classified  as  "unsafe,"  provid- 
ing me  with  the  rather  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  representing  the  most  dam  un- 
safe congressional  district  in  the  Nation. 

While  my  district  may  contain  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  such  dams,  the 
local  situation  is  characteristic  of  a  na- 
tionwide problem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  examina- 
tion of  approximately  2,300  of  the  50.000 
major  dsuns  in  the  United  States  has 
been  completed  to  date.  Of  the  dams  in- 
spected, 24  percent  have  been  classified 
as  "unsafe  and  in  need  of  repair." 

The  identification  of  unsafe  dams  is  a 
very  Important  matter;  however,  identi- 
fication of  any  problem  is  merely  the 
first  step  toward  its  eventual  solution. 

Unfortimately,  we  have  not  gone  be- 
yond this  first  step.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  corps  goes  out  into  the  field,  makes 
an  onsite  inspection,  deems  a  dam  to  be 
unsafe,  and  then  places  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  repairs  or  other  remedial 
measures  on  the  State  or  municipal  level. 
This  practice  has  given  rise  to  a  rather 
frustrating  predicament  which  presents 
a  real  dilemma  to  dam  owners,  property 
owners  and  other  community  residents 
affected  by  a  particular  dam. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  those 
held  responsible  for  repair  lack  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  finance  remedial  meas- 
ures. Many  of  those  held  responsible 
don't  even  have  the  means  to  handle  the 
so-called  phase  n  engineering  studies  to 
accurately  determine  what,  if  any,  re- 
pairs need  to  be  made. 

I  certainly  don't  need  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  toll  in  lives  lost  and  property 
damaged  as  a  result  of  recent  dam  fail- 
ures. Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.;  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.:  the  Teton  Dam  in  Idaho,  and 
Toccoa  Falls,  Ga.,  are  tragic  raninders 
of  recent  disasters  connected  with  dam 
failures;  three  of  these  dams  were  non- 
Federal  structures. 

However,  I  think  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  and  finance  a  na- 
tional dam  inspection  program,  and 
then  leave  the  entire  financial  obligation 
on  State  and  local  governments,  or  upon 
private  individuals  to  determine  what, 
if  any  repairs  or  replacements — or  other 
action  may  be  required — is  clearly 
unfair. 

My  principal  amendment  provides  for 
the  authorization  and  fimding  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  assimie  responsi- 
bility for  phase  n  engineering  analysis 
in  cases  where  dams  are  declared  unsafe 
after  a  phase  I  inspection. 

When  the  corps  initially  declares  a 
dam  unsafe,  it  is  not  a  conclusion  based 
upon  a  thorough  and  detailed  engineer- 
ing analysis,  rather  the  judgment  is 
made  upon  a  cursory  visual  inspection, 
even  though  such  findings  may  result 
in  certain  emergency  action — posting  a 
24-hour  watch  at  the  damsite,  lowering 
the  water  level,  and  so  forth. 

The  corps  findings  impose  a  tremen- 
dous liability  upon  the  property  owners 
or  on  the  local  commimlty. 

This  is  pretty  serious  business  to  take 
this  sort  of  action  based  only  upon  pre- 
liminary findings  and  that  is  why  I  am 
offering  my  amendment.  It  seems  to 
make  sense  for  the  corps  to  fully  com- 
plete their  inspection  following  the  ini- 


tial determination  of  an  unsafe  dam  and 
to  make  the  results  of  the  phase  n  en- 
gineering analysis  available  to  the  State 
and  local  dam  owners. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
view the  two  main  thrusts  of  my  efforts 
in  the  area  of  dam  safety. 

My  first  amendment  which  was  adopt- 
ed last  year  includes  a  $15  million  an- 
nual authorization  over  the  next  3  years 
for  Federal  grants  to  assist  the  States  in 
establishing  their  own  programs  in  the 
area  of  dam  safety.  The  second  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  assume  responsibility  for 
phase  n  engineering  analysis  after  hav- 
ing found  an  unsafe  dam  in  the  course  of 
a  visual  phase  I  Inspection. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  considering 
these  amendments  as  they  address  prob- 
lems that  exists  in  many,  many  con- 
gressional districts  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Dam  safety  is  a  problem  that  Is  crying 
out  for  a  solution.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
pending  measure  as  revised  by  my 
amendments  would  reduce  the  danger 
from  dam  failures.  It  would  help  fulfill 
the  commitment  made  by  the  Congress 
in  the  National  Dam  Inspection  Act  of 
1972.  This  legislation  can  help  States  and 
committees  to  correct  the  problems 
created  by  reports  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  offering  one 
or  both  of  these  amendments  when  we 
reach  the  amending  stage  In  the  debate 
on  this  biU. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recall 
the  little  story  about  the  emperor's  new 
clothes.  It  looks  like  I  am  the  only  one 
who  is  willing  to  see  that  this  bill  is 
"naked"  of  specific  merit  in  certain 
areas  of  water  policy.  It  sounds  from 
the  discusison  that  we  have  heard  and 
from  additional  remarks  that  will  be 
made  that  there  is  a  little  (^position  to 
the  bill.  No  one  has  mentioned  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
opinions  of  the  tax  group  or  the  good 
government  groups  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  Little  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  approximate- 
ly $2.5  billion,  imadjusted-for-inflation, 
that  the  administration  finds  objection- 
able. It  sounds,  from  listening  to  some 
of  the  debate  so  far  that  they  are  all 
good  projects  and  I  must  admit  in  this 
bill  there  are  some  very  worthy,  very 
worthwhile  water-resource  projects  and 
there  sire  some  very  good  initiatives  in 
the  area  of  providing  a  water  [>ollcy 
for  our  Nation  that  is  sound  and  meri- 
torious. Unfortunate^^,  sandwiched  in 
the  bill  are  a  large  group  of  question- 
able projects.  For  example,  what  about 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  projects  do 
not  have  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
plans? 

What  about  the  waiver  of  cost/benefit 
ratios  simply  by  act  of  Congress  with- 
out looking  at  specific  reports?  What 
about  the  maintenance  costs  for  an  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  monument  to  be 
constructed  in  the  city  of  Washington? 
What  more  imreallstic  project  could  we 
see  in  a  time  of  tight  budgets  and  in- 
flation than  the  Federal  Government  to 


be  locked  in  forever,  maintaining  a 
monument  here  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
They  tiave  built  monimients  all  over  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  going  to  respond 
to  some  of  our  problems  in  the  world  and 
locally.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense 
to  spend  money  on  monuments. 

What  about  the  DuPont  Corp.  that  re- 
ceived major  benefits  from  the  Gulf  port 
Harbor  project  without  spending  a  dime 
to  help  the  Federal  Government  defray 
the  cost? 

What  about  the  17  projects  with  no 
final  report  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers? 

What  about  the  29  iwojects  with  stud- 
ies imder  way  but  for  which  the  reports 
have  not  been  f(»thcomlng? 

What  about  the  opposition  to  people 
like  Governor  Riley  of  South  Carolina 
to  a  dam  project  in  his  State,  and  yet  it 
is  reauthorized  in  this  bill? 

What  about  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  a  large  host  of  deauthorlzatlon 
amendments  that  they  plan  to  offer?  Will 
the  committee  be  as  supportive  of  those 
deauthorlzatlon  amendments  as  they  are 
in  placing  amendments  and  projects 
within  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  a  national 
water  policy  based  on  merit  and  I  sup- 
port a  national  water  policy  that  is  based 
on  sound  policy  initiatives. 

Let  us  focus  on  waste  of  the  tax  money 
in  this  bill.  As  David  Keating  of  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayer's  Union  says — 

We  think  this  legUlatlon  Is  a  fiscal  dls- 
SLSter.  We've  never  been  Impressed  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  cost  studies — so  U  the 
Corps  can't  support  many  of  these,  you  can 
Imagine  how  bad  they  are. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a  ma- 
jor overhaul  of  this  bill.  Otherwise,  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  veto  and  little  or  no 
positive  water  policy. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel). 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  4788  and  in  opposition 
to  many  of  the  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  by  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

I  would  like  to  make  known  first  that 
I  do  appreciate  the  gentleman's  motives 
in  offering  these  amendments.  We  sat 
down  last  year  and  tried  to  discuss  water 
policy,  trying  to  make  some  sort  of 
agreement  to  pursue  a  consistent  con- 
scientious water  policy  in  this  country. 
I  think  water  policy  is  a  cwnplex  issue. 
It  involves  more  than  one  House  com- 
mittee. The  floor  of  this  House  is  not 
the  place  to  try  to  impose  major  legis- 
lative changes.  They  should  be  coming 
through  the  committee  structure. 

This  is  particularly  so  in  this  bill  be- 
cause the  proposed  amendments  to  be 
offered  were  not  even  offered  during  the 
committee  markup. 

If  you  look  at  the  published  amend- 
ments closely  I  think  you  will  see  the 
complexity  of  water  pohcy  changes  and 
the  inadequacy  and  inconsistency  of  the 
Edgsj*  amendments  in  the  absence  of 
more  comprehensive  reform. 

Let  us  talk  about  cost  ceilings  on  corps 
projects. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar)  intoids  to  offer  a  cost  ceil- 
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ing  on  most  of  the  projects  authorized 
by  HJi.  4788.  I  think  the  intent  of  that 
is  to  strengthen  congressional  scrutiny 
of  these  particular  bills. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  best 
tool  for  close  congressional  scrutiny  of 
corps  projects  is  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process.  Because  of  that  process,  50 
percent  of  the  authorized  water  projects 
are  not  constructed.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  between  the  authorization  and 
the  time  projects  finally  go  to  construc- 
tion the  conditions  have  changed.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
in  fact,  will  not  fund  them.  This  is  a  very 
good  review  process. 

Yet  the  administration  and  its  water 
policy  '  reformers — I  use  that  term 
loosely — would  do  away  with  this  effec- 
tive check  on  the  corps.  What  they  want 
to  do  is  have  a  one-time  appropriations 
process.  That  means  if  it  is  a  $1  billion 
project,  they  will  appropriate  once  for 
that  $1  billion  project  and  never  again 
look  at  it.  That  is  not  congressionsd 
scrutiny  and  that  is  not  policy  reform. 

Let  us  look  at  another  item  addressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar)  :  The  cost/beneflt  ratio.  He 
makes  the  point  that  some  of  these 
projects  do  not  meet  the  cost/benefit 
ratio.  Frankly,  I  think  that  is  overblown, 
the  cost/benefit  ratio.  The  cost/beneflt 
ratio  in  many  instances  only  benefits  the 
wealthy  in  this  Nation.  Let  me  give  an 
example.  Let  us  take  a  small  town  in 
Appalachia  which  gets  constantly 
flooded.  It  has  1,000  houses  suffering  per- 
haps $1,000  damage.  That  amounts  to 
$1  miUion  damage.  That  is  $1  million  in 
the  cost/beneflt  ratio. 

Let  us  then  go  to  Palm  Beach,  Pla.  A 
$1  million  home  owned  by  a  millionaire 
as  a  temporary  winter  home,  only  used 
3  months  a  year,  is  destroyed.  This 
equates  to  the  same  losses  as  those  1,000 
people  in  Appalachia.  Yet  my  colleague 
would  say  the  cost/beneflt  ratio  is  what 
we  should  rely  upon  all  the  time. 

There  are  other  criteria  for  author- 
izing water  projects,  particularly  flood 
protection.  They  include  loss  of  life, 
regional  economic  benefits,  environ- 
ment. I  do  not  think  this  administration, 
or  my  colleague,  wants  to  be  put  in  a 
position  of  telling  residents  of  a  poor 
Appalachian  town  that  their  homes  and 
their  jobs  are  not  worth  protecting  with- 
out giving  any  consideration  to  these 
other  criteria  which  normally  would  go 
into  a  rational  decision. 

This  last  weekend  the  administration 
noted  its  opposition  to  some  projects  be- 
cause they  had  not  undergone  a  full  ex- 
ecutive agency  review.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Edgar,  also  notes  this  concern.  Well,  one 
of  the  reforms  being  proposed  by  the 
administration  is  an  independent  review 
of  all  water  projects  recommended  by  the 
corps.  The  administration,  sharing  all  of 
our  concerns  that  unnecessary  delay  will 
add  to  the  cost  of  worthwhile  projects, 
assures  us  that  this  independent  review 
will  only  take  90  days.  Presumedly,  proj- 
ects not  reviewed  within  the  90  days 
would  be  transmitted  automatically  to 
Congress. 

One  of  the  projects  cited  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  one  in  my  congressional 
district.  Well,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
filed  his  final  report  on  this  project  last 


May.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  given  its  OK  to  the  project. 
The  project  has  a  B/C  ratio  of  2  to  1. 
Again,  the  administration  has  cited  this 
project  as  one  it  has  not  had  time  to 
review  and  yet  8  months  has  gone  by. 
This  certainly  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
administration's  90 -day,  independent  re- 
view process. 

Opponents  to  H.R.  4788  argue  that  the 
bill  is  too  expensive.  Others  have  already 
made  mention  of  this  point  and  I  will 
only  reiterate  what  they  have  said.  Con- 
gress generally  considers  omnibus  legis- 
lation every  2  years.  But,  there  was  no 
water  projects  bill  during  the  95th  Con- 
gress. H.P..  4788,  therefore,  necessarily 
has  a  larger  number  of  total  projects  be- 
cause it  includes  those  good  projects 
which  should  have  been  authorized  pre- 
viously. There  would  be  no  objection  to 
many  of  these  projects  had  they  been 
provided  for  in  smaller,  more  frequent 
omnibus  legislation. 

In  the  debate  on  these  projects,  I  think 
it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  H.R.  4788  contains  several  im- 
portant environmental  provisions.  Some 
already  have  been  mentioned.  I  want  to 
center  in  on  two.  First.  H.R.  4788  con- 
tains a  provision  deauthorizing  the  Dick- 
ey-Lincoln hydroelectric  project.  This 
has  been  a  major  environmental  goal 
among  some  groups.  Second,  H.R.  4788 
provides  for  the  necessary  environmental 
assessment  of  winter  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Again,  a  very  important 
enviroimiental  objective. 

To  conclude,  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  my  Pennsylvania  colleague  that 
Federal  water  policy  is  in  need  of  reform. 
But  again,  this  is  a  complex  matter  that 
will  require  the  work  of  no  fewer  than 
three  committees  of  the  House.  I  have 
initiated  an  effort,  to  mandate  the  for- 
mation of  a  Congressional  task  force  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  a  reform 
effort.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  effect. 

D  1710 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1979. 1  request  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

This  bill  contains  two  items  of  inter- 
est to  my  constituents  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  It  provides  for  full  Federal 
funding  for  construction  of  two  replace- 
ment bridges  across  the  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  at  Core  Creek  and  Ho- 
bucken.  It  also  clears  any  Federal  inter- 
est in  the  title  of  a  section  of  reclaimed 
waterfront  property  along  the  Trent 
River  in  New  Bern. 

The  project  for  navigation  for  Atlan- 
tic Intracoastal  Waterway  bridges  pro- 
vides for  the  replacement  of  five  danger •> 
ously  obsolete  drawbridges  with  modern 
high-span  bridges  crossing  this  Federal 
waterway.  The  replacements  were  orig- 
inally authorized  in  1970  using  a  75 -to- 
25  Federal-State  cost-sharing  formula. 
Because  the  State  of  North  Carolina's 
tight  budget  for  highway  construction 
prevented  its  financial  participation  and 
because  the  bridges  are  federally  con- 
structed, owned,  and  operated,  the  Corps 


of  ESigineers  recommended  that  the 
bridges  be  replaced  at  Federal  expense. 
In  1976  Congress  modified  the  project  to 
authorize  loO  percent  Federal  funding 
for  two  of  the  bridges. 

Section  332  of  H.R.  4788  authorizes 
full  Federal  funding  for  the  replacement 
of  the  bridges  at  Hobucken  and  Core 
Creek.  This  action  will  greatly  enhance 
the  safety  of  the  motoring  public  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina.  I  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
change  the  authorization  for  the  re- 
maining bridge  at  Fairfield. 

Section  422  declares  to  be  nonnavlga- 
ble  a  small  portion  of  land  reclaimed 
from  the  Trent  River  in  New  Bern,  N.C. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  city  of 
New  Bern  carried  out  a  waterfront  urban 
renewal  project.  As  part  of  the  project, 
and  in  accordance  with  dredge  and  fill 
permits  approved  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  city  straightened  three 
blocks  of  irregular  riverfront  by  filling 
about  4  acres  of  the  Trent  River,  a 
navigable  water  of  the  United  State."*. 
Unfortunately,  the  anticipwited  sales  of 
property  for  commercial  developm«it. 
have  been  stymied  because  land  titles  re- 
main subject  to  the  prior  rights  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  navigable  waters. 

Congressional  policy  is  to  enact  dec- 
larations of  nonnavigability  only  where 
a  public  purpose  will  be  served.  This  Is 
certainly  the  case  here.  Ownership  of  the 
lands  are  presently  in  public  bodies,  so 
any  financial  benefits  brought  about  by 
clearing  the  title  will  accrue  to  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments.  Until 
the  land  titles  are  cleared  so  that  the 
urban  renewal  project  can  be  completed, 
the  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
be  the  guarantor  of  the  outstanding  pri- 
vate loan  notes  financing  the  city's  un- 
dertaking. Ultimately,  the  citizens  of  New 
Bern  will  enjoy  a  revitalized  downtown 
waterfront  and  an  expanded  tax  base. 
Recently  Craven  County  reafiBrmed  its 
intention  to  locate  its  new  courthouse 
complex  in  this  area. 

Language  declaring  the  nonnavigabil- 
ity of  the  small  acreage  involved  will 
result  in  absolutely  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  cwnmend  the 
members  of  the  Public  Worics  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  and  its  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  for  their  past  and 
present  efforts  to  develop  and  preserve 
our  Nation's  water  resources.  I  offer  you 
my  full  cooperation  in  passing  H.R.  4788. 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1979. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  section  353  of  the  bill,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  would  like  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

There  Is  a  navigation  project  at  Iron- 
dequoit  Bay  authorized  in  my  district 
over  20  years  ago.  The  original  author- 
ization called  for  Federal  construction 
of  a  movable  railway  bridge  and  con- 
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struction  of  a  40-foot  highway  bridge. 
These  bridges  have  yet  to  be  built. 
The  railway  line  using  the  railroad 
bridge  has  been  abandoned  by  ConRail, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  replace 
that  bridge.  Section  353  modifies  the 
original  project  by  eliminating  replace- 
ment of  the  railroad  bridge  and  making 
the  highway  bridge  construction  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  but  with  local  and 
Federal  cost-sharing.  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  bridge  needed  today  is  not  the 
same  design  as  20  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen)  if  that  is  the 
gentleman's  understanding. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  committee's  understanding.  Be- 
cause of  engineering,  local  desires  and 
other  reasons,  the  original  40-foot  bridge 
is  not  appropriate.  The  bridge  that  is 
needed  and  intended  to  be  constructed 
under  section  353  will  be  smaller  and 
may  be  a  fixed  bridge  or  a  swing  bridge. 
In  any  case  the  original  40-foot  bridge 
is  not  needed,  and  planning  and  con- 
struction should  continue  on  the  smaller 
bridge  needed  today.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear,  because  in  addition  to  eliminat- 
ing the  cost  of  replacing  the  railroad 
bridge,  we  are  authorizing  a  smaller 
scale  highway  bridge.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  agrees  with  this. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  (HjAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes;  I  fully  agree. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  BEDFLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act,  as  it  is  now 
constituted.  In  so  doing,  I  would  like  to 
make  known  my  support  for  several  of 
the  changes  being  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  , 
and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  its  ability  to  control  the 
purse  strings — its  power  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  taxpayer  dollars.  As 
elected  representatives,  it  is  our  most 
fundamental  responsibility  to  spend  tax- 
payer dollars  in  the  most  responsible, 
cost  effective  way  possible.  Whether  it  be 
for  the  national  defense,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  agricultural  productivity,  or,  as 
in  the  measure  before  us  today,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources, it  is  incumbent  upon  each  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  subject 
each  vote  to  a  scrutiny  that  convinces 
him  or  her  that  the  requested  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayer  dollars  will  be  cost  ef- 
fective from  a  national,  as  well  as  local 
or  regional,  perspective. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  decision 
as  to  whether  a  certain  project  is  worthy 
of  Federal  support  is  a  subjective  one. 


and  that  a  decision  to  support  such  a 
project  does  not  mean  that  a  Member  is 
a  profligate  and  a  waster  of  taxpayer 
dollars.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  to  establish  some  general  guide- 
Unes  as  to  whether  or  not  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  consistent  with  the  taxpayer 
protection  responsibilities  that  Congress 
has.  In  my  opinion,  HJl.  4788  as  pres- 
ently drafted  is  not  in  keeping  with  these 
general  guidelines,  and  violates  the  trust 
that  we  have  been  accorded  by  our  con- 
stituents to  make  sure  that  their  dollars 
are  spent  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  a  very  complex  and  involved  piece  of 
legislation.  It  contains  provisions  that 
are  indeed  worthy  of  support,  a  fact  that 
makes  my  decision  to  oppose  its  passage 
even  more  difficult.  However,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  bill  will  reach  $4.3 
billion,  and  of  even  more  concern  to  me 
is  the  potential  for  billions  of  dollars 
more  in  future,  unworthy  expenditures 
as  a  result  of  some  of  the  major  policy 
precedents  established  by  the  measure. 
Consequently  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion should  be  opposed  unless  the  appro- 
priate revisions  are  made. 

While  space  considerations  prohibit  an 
exhaustive  listing  of  all  of  the  problems 
I  have  with  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  list 
several  of  the  major  policy  areas  that 
demand  attention  if  the  Congress  is  to 
responsibly  perform  its  spending  obli- 
gations. 

The  first  problem  area  as  I  see  it  is  that 
the  legislation  would  not  impose  flxed 
cost  ceilings  on  projects.  Rather,  it  would 
merely  provide  for  cost  "estimates,"  and 
the  lack  of  any  real  incentive  to  stay 
within  the  boundaries  could  likely  trans- 
late into  projects  ultimately  costing  sev- 
eral times  more  than  their  original 
authorized  "estimate."  For  that  reason, 
I  intend  to  support  those  amendments 
that  would  impose  more  fixed  limitations 
on  project  costs. 

The  second  dangerous  policy  prece- 
dent established  by  the  bill  is  its  waiving 
of  established  cost-sharing  rules  for  a 
total  of  17  projects,  at  a  total  cost  of  $88 
million  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  provisions  are  especially  disap- 
pointing, in  my  view,  since  many  hswl 
hoped  that  the  trend  would  instead  be 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  impose  even 
more  meaningful  cost-sharing  require- 
ments upon  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
water  resource  development  funding.  Ob- 
viously, if  a  party  has  a  financial  stake 
in  a  project,  it  is  more  Ukely  that  such 
a  project  would  be  deserving  of  support. 

Yet  a  third  general  concern  I  have  is 
that  tliis  legislation  has  authorized  cer- 
tain projects  in  the  absence  of  any  re- 
ports from  the  corps'  Chief  of  Engineers 
detailing  the  projects'  cost  or  effective- 
ness. The  administration,  in  a  letter  de- 
tailing its  objections  to  this  measure, 
has  cited  54  separate  project  authoriza- 
tions that  have  not  been  accorded  full 
department  and  administration  review. 
It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress can  responsibly  decide  on  the  wortli 
of  water  development  projects  that  have 
such  broad  ramifications  if  the  corp's 
experts  have  not  been  able  to  complete 
their  initial  findings  and  review. 

There  are  numerous  other  shortcom- 


ings in  the  legislation  as  now  drafted. 
They  include  the  replacement  of  the  cur- 
rent two-step  authorization  process  with 
a  more  easily  circumvented  one-step;  the 
authorization  of  projects  that  have  only 
a  few  beneficiaries;  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  projects  with  negative  benefit/ 
cost  ratios.  I  intend  to  opi>ose  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  provisions,  and  to  support 
such  miscellaneous  changes  as  prohibit- 
ing the  naming  of  any  project  after  a 
Congressman  until  5  years  after  his 
death  and  the  prohibition  of  use  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  the  corps  to  entertain 
newly  elected  Congressmen. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  deserve  to 
know  where  its  Congress  stands  on  the 
fiscal  responsibility  issue.  Amid  all  the 
talk  of  balancing  the  budget  and  limit- 
ing Federal  spending,  there  comes  a  time 
for  action  on  specific  measures.  I  think 
that  this  bill,  H.R.  4788,  is  one  of  these 
times,  and  that  the  Congress  will  have 
shirked  its  responsibilities  if  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  now  stands  Ls  passed.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ments that  would  make  this  bill  more 
fiscally  responsible. 

ThaJik  you. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1969  Congress  enacted  the  Natiwial  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  During  the  10 
years  that  followed  I  have  witnessed 
baseless  criticism  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  the  name  of  environmental 
protection  and  economy. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
critics,  but  much  of  it  reminds  me  of  the 
story  written  about  the  execution  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  when  she  turned  to 
her  executioner,  and  said,  "Oh,  liberty, 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name." 

I  would  point  out  to  the  critics  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  more 
recreation  is  provided  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  than  any  other  Pwleral 
agency — more  than  the  National  Park 
Service,  more  recreation  than  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  more  recreation  than  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  more  rec- 
reation than  all  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  the   State  parks   in  the   50   States. 

Noi,  only  does  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
provide  recreation  to  Americans,  it  also 
provides  economic  development.  In  tiie 
First  Congressional  District  of  Arkansas 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  provided  for 
more  economic  development  resulting  in 
more  jobs  than  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency.  Its  actions  have  produced 
a  highly  productive  region,  the  citizens  of 
which  pay  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
which  are  used  to  pay  for  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  transportation,  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  other  human  and 
social  needs. 

In  the  negotiations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  which  resulted  in  the 
normalization  of  relations  between  the 
PRC  and  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
first  requests  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Ch'na  after  normalization  was  that  a 
team  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers be  assigned  to  China  to  begin 
teaching  the  Chinese  to  develop  a  public 
works  policy  for  China.  The  achiev»- 
ments  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  re- 
sulted in  economic  development  and 
flood  control  in  the  United  States  which 
is  the  envy  of  the  free  world. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member,  and  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  who 
have  contributed  tirelessly,  hearing 
thousands  of  witnesses  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  to  produce  the  legislation  that 
we  are  debating  here  today. 

I  vividly  remember  the  wsuning 
sounded  when  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  rose  in  October  of  1978  in 
opposition  to  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  bill.  In  those 
remarks  the  Speaker  reminded  us  of  the 
Paley  report  of  25  years  ago  which  fore- 
cast an  energy  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
It  took  the  power  shortages  of  the  1970's 
and  their  accompanying  push  on  infla- 
tion to  get  Congress  strongly  in/olved  in 
developing  responses  and  solutions  to 
that  crisis. 

At  that  time  the  Speaker  also  cau- 
tioned us  to  take  heed  of  the  evil  clouds 
of  another  crisis  gathering  over  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation.  I  mean  the  growing 
dilemma  of  how  to  manage  our  water 
resources  in  the  best  economic  and  en- 
vironmental interests  of  our  people. 

Properly  used  water  can  be  a  valu- 
able tool  in  most  human  endeavor, 
whether  it  is  economic  development,  en- 
vironmental preservation,  foreign  trade, 
recreation,  or  transportation.  Improp- 
erly managed,  our  water  resources, 
whether  in  fioodtime  or  drought,  wlU  be 
as  dangerous  an  enemy  to  our  economic 
and  social  stability  as  the  existing  en- 
ergy crisis. 

I  share  the  Speaker's  belief  that  water 
is  likely  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  next 
long-term  crisis  to  tear  at  the  fabric  of 
our  Nation.  I  believe  that  if  we  will  not 
leam  the  lessons  of  history  that  the  en- 
ergy crisis  can  teach  us  we  will  surely 
repeat  the  agony  when  the  water  crisis 
is  upon  us. 

We  cannot  let  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
or  the  politics  of  the  present  cause  us  to 
back  away  from  the  response  we  must 
make  to  the  water  resource  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

We  must  respond  by  allocating  the 
Federal  financial  and  technical  resources 
necessary  to  meet  our  water  managment 
needs  of  today  and  those  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

In  formulating  the  biU  before  \a.  the 
committee  was  sensitive  to  the  current 
and  future  implications  of  wise  use  and 
conservation  of  this  national  resource. 
They  have  tried  to  achieve  harmonious 
balance  between  the  conflicting  economic 
needs  of  production  and  environmental 
needs  of  preservation.  TTie  committee 
deserves  our  confidence  and  support. 

There  are  those  of  my  colleagues  vrtio 
will  oppose  this  measure  on  the  grounds 
that  It  is  fiscally  Irresponsible. 

Is  it  fiscally  irresponsible  to  make  an 
investment  of  $8  billion  in  order  to  pre- 
vent $53  billion  in  flood  losses — which  is 
what  our  system  of  water  projects  has 
done  already? 

Is  it  fiscally  irresponsible  to  improve  a 
system  of  river  navigation  through  water 
resource  projects  to  make  the  most  efll- 
clent  use  of  scarce  energy  resources? 

Is  it  fiscally  irresponsible  to  enhance 
Industrial  development  along  the  Na- 
tion's Inland  waterways  to  create  jobs 
Uvelihoods  and,  yes,  to  strengthen  the 


tax  base  for  continued  economic  devel- 
opment? 
I  say  It  is  not. 

There  are  also  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  will  oppose  this  measure  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  environmentally  Irre- 
sponsible. 

Is  it  environmentally  irresponsible  to 
save  millions  of  dollars  of  families  who 
would  otherwise  have  their  life  savings 
and  dreams  washed  away  by  floods? 

Is  it  environmentally  irresponsible  to 
save  the  soil  from  wind  and  water 
erosion? 

Is  it  environmentally  irresponsible  to 
provide  opportunity  for  wholesome  out- 
door recreation  for  millions  of  city-bound 
Americans? 
I  say  it  is  not. 

When  we  convert  a  flood  plsdn,  like 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  into  a  productive 
region  tihat  feeds  and  clothes  our  people 
and  gives  to  Americans  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation  on 
Earth,  we  have  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  forebearers. 

This  bill  is  not  fiscally  irresponsible. 
This  bill  is  not  environmentally  irre- 
sponsible. It  is  the  product  of  an  exten- 
sive and  reasoned  resi>onse  to  an  urgent 
national  need — the  need  to  wisely  man- 
age the  Nation's  water  resources. 
n  1720 
Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas <Mr.  Hammerschiodt)  ,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  Just  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander).  I  think  he 
made  a  very  fine  and  meaningful  state- 
ment, and  I  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  some  of  the  history 
of  the  Cane  Creek  Bridge  project  and 
stress  once  again  the  importance  of  rec- 
tifying an  old  wrong  by  replachig  the 
previously  destroyed  bridge. 

In  the  development  of  the  Arkansas 
River  project  and  in  the  filling  of  the 
E>ardanelle  Reservoir  on  the  Arkansas 
River  Lock  and  Dam  No.  10.  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  river  project,  removed  a 
79-foot  steel  truss  highway  bridge  across 
Dane  Creek  approximately  1.5  miles  east 
of  Morrison  Bluff. 

The  actual  removal  of  the  bridge  fol- 
lowed completion  of  a  relocation  con- 
tract between  the  coimty  Judge  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Soon  after  the  sign- 
ing of  this  contract,  however,  many  of 
the  local  citizens  became  aware  of  the 
adverse  implications  which  would  re- 
sult from  removal  of  this  bridge  and 
made  their  concerns  known  to  county 
ofBcIals  as  well  as  to  the  Corps.  These 
concerns  dealt  with  the  severe  impact 
this  would  have  on  the  economic  and 
social  weU-being  of  the  community,  both 
in  terms  of  present  activities  as  well  as 
placing  an  arbitrary  limitation  on  fu- 
ture growth. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  community 
protests,  the  district  engineer  offered  to 
modify  the  relocation  contract,  provided 
county  ofllclals  would  agree  to  hold  the 


Government  free  and  harmless  from  any 
and  all  damages  resulting  from  leaving 
the  bridge  in  place  and  operation  of  the 
Dardanelle  Lake.  It  Is  clear  that  the  ofH- 
cials  of  a  rural  county  with  very  limited 
resources  could  not  possibly  agree  to  any 
such  condition  which  could  conceivably 
leave  them  vulnerable  to  financial  obli- 
gations far  beyond  their  capacity  to 
meet,  and  they  were  left  with  no  viable 
alternative  but  to  reject  the  proposal. 
Subsequently,  the  bridge  was  removed. 

At  the  time  10.000  acres  of  land  In  this 
area  were  innundated  by  the  Dardanelle 
Reservoir  pool  It  was  recognized  that 
removal  of  agricultural  output  from  this 
land  would  have  a  serious  economic  ef- 
fect on  the  local  people.  However,  it  was 
anticipated  that  water-use  recreational 
activities  and  associated  economic  devel- 
opment would  serve,  in  part,  to  offset  the 
agricultural  losses  Incurred.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  not  been  the  case  and 
the  coimty  has  continued  to  suffer  a 
curtailed  local  economic  structure  as  a 
result  of  reduced  agricxiltural  Incomes. 

In  addition,  the  communities  in  this 
area  of  Logan  County  lack  such  mundane 
but  essential  daily  public  service  usage 
as  malltrucks  and  schoolbuses.  Eco- 
nomically, they  are  penalized  by  lack  of 
transportation  for  commercial  feed  and 
poultry  trucks  as  well  as  milk  tankers  to 
serve  their  respective  interests.  The  com- 
pensatory recreation  Industry  which  was 
predicted  has  not  occurred  for  lack  of 
direct  access  to  the  Cane  Creek  Public 
Use  Recreation  Area. 

While  recognizing  that  the  corps  did 
meet  its  legal  obligations  under  the  re- 
location contract.  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  Government,  in  taking  land 
to  build  Lake  DardaneUe,  did  fulfUl  its 
broader  responsibility  to  insure  that  the 
local  citizens  were  provided  access  which 
will  serve  reasonably  as  well  as  that 
which  existed  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
project. 

The  citizens  of  this  area  feel  that  they 
have  been  denied  the  opportimity  for 
normal  development  of  their  resources 
because  their  interests  were  not  pro- 
tected when  agreement  was  reached  to 
remove  the  bridge — a  feeling  which  Is 
supported  by  the  impact  which  diCQculty 
of  access  has  had  upon  economic  and 
living  conditions.  This  bridge  is  essential 
to  their  well-being,  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  correct  this  inequity  by  seeing 
that  it  Is  constructed. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hydb). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
section  208  of  the  Flood  Control  Act. 

Early  last  year,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  Increase  the  individual  project 
authorization  from  $250,000  to  $500,000 
and  the  total  Federal  dollar  amount  from 
$5  million  to  $10  million  for  section  208 
projects.  My  legislation  has  now  been 
Included  in  the  bill  before  us  today,  H.R. 
4788.  and  enables  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  Individual  projects  under 
section  208  whose  estimated  cost  will  not 
exceed  $500,000,  rather  than  having  to 
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seek  specific  congressional  authority  for 
any  project  expected  to  exceed  the  pres- 
ent $250,000.  The  last  increase  in  section 
208  project  levels  was  in  1974.  and  as  we 
all  know,  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
raised  the  limitations  on  other  small 
project  authorizations,  such  as  actions 
201  and  205  small  flood  control  projects, 
section  103  beach  erosion  projects,  sec- 
tion 107  navigation  projects  and  others, 
to  cover  the  effects  of  inflation. 

What  brought  the  need  for  this 
increase  In  funding  to  my  attention  was 
a  specific  case  within  my  congressional 
district — the  continuing  flooding  of  a 
7-mile  section  of  Salt  Creek  that 
runs  through  Addison  Township  in  Du- 
page County,  111.  The  flow  of  this  creek 
is  hampered  greatly  by  fallen  trees,  dead 
limbs,  tires,  and  other  various  debris.  A 
very  large  bend  in  Salt  Creek  experiences 
particularly  bad  flooding  problems 
because  as  the  debris  flows  downstream 
It  becomes  permanently  lodged  in  this 
bend.  The  rubbish  which  collects  all 
along  the  creek  causes  occasional  flood- 
ing. Needless  to  say.  it  is  a  health  hazard 
to  local  residents. 

After  conferring  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineer  officials  who  made  fleld  obser- 
vations in  February  and  July  of  1978  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  this  flood- 
ing problem,  it  was  determined  that  the 
minor  snagging  and  clearing  project 
cost  approximately  $300,000.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  could  not  proceed  with  the 
Salt  Creek  project  because  they  had  not 
had  speciflc  authority  from  Congress  to 
do  so,  although  this  is  a  qualifled  section 
208  project,  because  the  cost  of  the  oper- 
ation exceeded  the  current  $250,000 
limitation. 

Section  408  of  H.R.  4788  has  been 
worded  in  a  broader  sense  in  order  to 
include  projects  similar  to  Salt  Creek 
throughout  the  country  which  are  expe- 
riencing difficulties  due  to  the  current 
funding  limitation. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  tmd  urge  my 
colleagues'  adoption  of  H.R.  4788,  includ- 
ing section  408.  a  noncontroversial  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  will  ultimately 
reduce  health  hazards  to  my  constituents 
living  along  a  7-mile  stretch  of  Salt 
Creek. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  ,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Clausen)  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant project  authorized  In  the  cwn- 
prehensive  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979  (HJl.  4788)  is  that 
work  in  section  323:  construction  au- 
thorization for  the  critically  important 
Gallipolls  Lock  and  Dam  project  on  the 
Ohio  River.  The  bill  before  the  House 
authorizes  construction  of  a  new  single 
1,200-foot  lock,  along  with  rehabUItatlon 
of  the  existing  dam.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $170  million. 

I  testifled  In  support  of  this  work  when 
H.R.  4788  was  considered  by  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee last  spring.  Since  then,  the  need 
to  move  ahead  on  Oalllpolis  has  become 
even  more  essential  to  the  economy  of 


the  Nation  in  general,  and  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley in  particular. 

The  present  Gallipolls  facility — com- 
pleted in  1937 — Is  outdated,  imsafe,  and 
tDtaly  inadequate.  The  existing  facility 
includes  a  flxed  roller  dam,  a  600-foot  by 
110-foot  main  lock  and  a  360-foot  aux- 
iUary  lock.  While  GaUlpolis  has  handled 
more  river  trafllc  than  any  of  the  other 
13  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  between 
Louisville  and  Pittsburgji.  it  remains  the 
only  navigation  project  on  this  900-mile 
stretch  of  the  Ohio  River  that  does  not 
have  at  least  one  1,200 -foot  lock  chamber. 
This  fact,  combined  with  mounting  river 
traffic,  increasing  barge  tonnage  and  the 
navigational  difficulties  facing  tows  en- 
tering Gallipolls'  chambers,  make 
prompt  replacement  of  the  present  obso- 
lete lacilities  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority. 

There  are  two  lock  chambers  at  Gal- 
lipolls. but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lock 
tows  through  both  chambers  simulta- 
neously. Long  vessels  using  the  main — 
600  feet  long — chamber  essentially  block 
the  approach  to  the  small  chamber.  Con- 
sequently, about  90  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial tonnage  at  Gallipolls  uses  the 
larger  chamber.  Because  of  the  small 
lock  chambers,  the  standard  Ohio  River 
tows — which  are  single  lockages  at  other 
navigation  projects  along  the  river — are 
double  lockages  at  Gallipolls. 

As  described  by  one  official,  going 
through  the  Gallipolls  facility  is  like 
crossing  a  two-lane  bridge  on  a  six-lane 
highway. 

Movement  of  significant  commodities 
along  the  Ohio  River  has  been  directly 
tied  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  for  decades.  From  1950  through 
1976,  over  $56.4  billion  has  been  invested 
by  the  private  sector  in  major  new  and 
expanded  plant  faciUties  in  counties 
bordering  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  ton-miles  of  waterbome 
freight  moved  on  the  Ohio  has  increased 
more  than  flve  times  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Critical  fuels — ^primarily  coal  and  pe- 
troleum— moved  by  the  Ohio  are  essen- 
tial to  the  generation  of  electricity,  the 
production  of  iron,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  steel.  In  addition  to  the  movement 
of  coal  Euid  petroleum,  such  important 
items  as  chemicals,  construction  mate- 
rials, aggregates,  agricultural  products, 
limestone,  and  raw  materials  are  being 
moved  with  increasing  regularity  along 
the  Ohio. 

This  increase  in  toimage  and  traffic 
imderscores  the  need  to  authorize  the 
replacement  of  the  Gallipolls  project 
without  further  delay.  Time  Is  not  an 
ally.  The  loss  of  time  means  a  reduction 
in  jobs  and  productivity,  a  halt  to  Ohio 
Valley  industrial  exptmsion  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  a  greater  de[>endence 
on  nondomestic  sources  of  energy. 

As  reported  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
provement Association  and  confirmed  by 
Corps  of  Engineers  repwrts,  traffic  con- 
gestion at  Gallipolls  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing crisis  proportions.  Volumes  of  traffic 
utilizing  the  locks  total  37.2  million  teas 
in  1977.  The  recently  issued  forecast  of 
future  Ohio  River  Basin  waterway 
traffic  prepared  by  Battelle  Colun^us 
Laboratories  projects  1985  volume  at 
66,450.000  tons  and  1990  volume  at  70,- 
215,000  tons. 


Traffic  ddays  at  Galllpcdis  are  aom 
averaging  in  excess  of  5  hours  per  tow, 
often  reaching  48  hours  and  longer,  par- 
ticularly when  the  deteriorated  main 
lock  is  closed  for  repairs.  Delay  costs  are 
estimatcKl  at  $350  per  tow-hour  and  often 
exceed  $5,000  per  tow  transit.  Delay  costs 
are  estimated  at  $3.5  million  annually 
and  are  conservatively  estimated  to  reach 
$37  millKm  in  1988  and  $51  milli(«  in 
1989. 

I  cannot.  Mr.  Chairman,  overempha- 
size the  value  of  Gallipolls  and  the  Im- 
portance of  prompt  House  approval  ot 
this  legislation.  As  Gallipcdis  goes,  so  goes 
the  economic  health  aiid  welfare  of  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.TRiELS). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  includes  an 
authorization  for  the  construction  of  a 
seawall  to  prevent  further  erosion  of 
Tangier  Island  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  of 
Virginia. 

I  am  advised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  this  authorization. 
What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  distinct  way  of  life.  Approxi- 
mately 900  people  inhabit  the  Island's 
7  square  miles.  The  residents  of  Tangier 
are  descendsmts  of  the  original  settlers 
who  arrived  in  1686.  Like  their  ancestors, 
today's  islanders  rely  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  rich  marine  resources  for 
their  livelihoods. 

These  watermen  are  fiercely  Independ- 
ent and  resourceful.  They  prefer  to  solve 
their  own  problems  and  are  reluctant  to 
seek  outside  help.  They  live  a  life  imen- 
cumbered  by  modem  technology — there 
are  only  10  cars  on  the  island — and 
many  still  speak  with  more  than  a  trace 
of  the  Eaizabethan  accent  of  tlielr  fore- 
bears. There  are  few  places  in  America 
where  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  era  ese 
so  well  preserved. 

However,  the  continuing  erosion  of 
the  western  shore  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  Tangier  Island  and  its  peo- 
ple. Erosion  is  progressing  at  such  a 
rapid  rate — about  25  to  30  feet  per  year — 
that  within  the  coming  decade,  the  air- 
port (a  critical  link  to  the  outside  world) 
will  become  inoperable  and  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  island  will  be  lost. 

The  assimilation  of  these  inhabitants 
into  other  communities  would  be  an  Ir- 
retrievable and  immeasurable  cultural 
loss  to  our  Nation. 

The  erosion  problem  has  been  investi- 
gated on  two  occasions.  Task  forces  were 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  number 
of  State  and  local  agencies.  Both  task 
forces  recommended  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  the  construction  of  a  seawall  on 
Tangier's  western  shoreline.  The  task 
force  study  estimated  the  cost  of  the  sea- 
wall at  $3.5  million. 

Time  is  short.  This  is  an  emergency. 
We  must  act  now  to  preserve  the  imlque 
part  of  our  heritage  which  is  Tangier 
Island. 

I  ask  you  to  oppose  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment. _,.,  ^. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  in  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  and  com- 
pliment him  for  his  excellent  representa- 
tion of  the  great  and  hearty  people  who 
live  on  Tangier  Island,  which  is  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  Smith  Island  in 
my  own  district.  The  people  of  the  two 
islands  are  ver:^  much  alike,  although 
they  disagree  on  fishing  and  water  rights. 
I  know  how  important  this  project  is  to 
those  people,  and  I  know  of  the  work 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  doing  for 
these  people. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bah- 
MAN)  for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Clausen)  has  30  seconds  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY)  . 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  efforts  in  this  legislation 
to  declare  there  is  a  national  interest  in 
the  conservation  of  existing  water  sup- 
plies, through  Federal  construction  or 
assistance,  in  the  repair  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  water  delivery  systems. 

Many  older  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  face  serious 
problems,  in  maintaining  and  replacing 
the  underground  pipes,  which  distribute 
water  for  human  and  industrial  con- 
sumption. In  the  city  of  Boston,  20  per- 
cent of  the  existing  water  pipeline  was 
built  prior  to  1900.  In  1979.  60  million 
gallons  of  water  Boston  purchased  each 
day  went  unaccounted  for  with  pipe 
leaks  and  breaks  and  undermetering  at- 
tributed as  the  major  causes.  Estimates 
of  national  water  loss  due  to  leaks  range 
from  11  to  12  percent. 

At  the  present  time  there  exists  no 
Federal  aid  programs  that  can  help  cities 
and  towns  repair  water  delivery  systems 
unless  they  divert  funds  from  other 
pressing  needs.  In  fact.  In  the  period 
from  1950  to  1976,  the  Northeast  received 
shghtly  more  than  6  percent  of  the  cum- 
ulative national  water  resources  funds 
spent  per  capita,  while  the  West  re- 
ceived over  48  percent,  the  South  28 
percent,  and  the  north-central  region  18 
percent.  I  believe  by  authorizing  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  report  on 
the  need  for  repair  and  improvement  of 
water  delivery  systems,  we  can  begin  to 
bring  a  measure  of  equity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Federal  water  project 
funds. 

These  funds  are  sorely  needed,  for 
Boston  estimates,  that  over  the  next  10 
years,  their  water  system  rehabilitation 
program  will  cost  over  $100  million,  and 
this  is  for  work  on  1  percent  of  the  total 
system  each  year.  Boston's  goal  for  the 
year  2000  is  to  have  every  water  main 
over  100  years  old,  rehabilitated. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Army 
corps  to  prepare  a  feasibility  report  of 
the  metropoUtan  Boston  area  to  address 
the  needs  of  repair  and  Improvements  of 
the  water  delivery  systems. 

Cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
Northeast  including  Buffalo.  Cleveland 
Pittsburgh,    and    New    York    City,    ali 


share  these  serious  problems  of  restor- 
ing water  distribution  systems  and  rais- 
ing the  capital  costs  necessary  for  im- 
provements. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  examine 
the  Northeast  region's  needs  to  meet 
future  water  demand.  We  must  begin  to 
address  the  problems  of  capital  repair 
and  improvement  and  introduce  meas- 
ures that  seek  to  reduce  water  demand. 

I  believe  that  by  declaring  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  conservation  of  existing 
water  supplies  and  beginning  to  address 
the  need  for  Federal  assistance  in  re- 
pair and  maintenance,  we  have  taken 
a  step  forward  in  acting  on  the  North- 
east's unique  water  resource  problems. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want 
to  add  to  what  I  said  before  the  fact  that 
Governor  Matheson,  who  Is  the  (jovemor 
of  Utah  and  who  also  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Governor's  Association 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Management, 
told  us  that  there  were  enough  problems 
with  one  section  alone — section  108  of 
the  President's  proposed  legislation  deal- 
ing with  "voluntary  State  contribu- 
tions"— to  abort  the  bill,  the  entire  bill. 

Governor  Matheson  also  spoke  of  "the 
enthusiasm,  insularity,  and  anonymity  of 
the  implementators  of  the  President's 
water  policy"  as  causing  anxiety  to  the 
Governors. 

Perhaps  most  perceptively  of  all.  Gov- 
ernor Matheson  offered  the  following 
comment,  which,  I  believe,  comes  very 
close  to  summarizing  the  concerns  some 
of  us  have  with  President  Carter's  pro- 
posals. He  said : 

My  apprehension  extends  beyond  cost  shar- 
ing to  those  other  aspects  of  the  national 
water  policy  that  .  .  .  are  now  In  the  process 
of  Implementation  by  the  bureaucracy  with- 
out ever  being  touched  by  human  hands. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4788,  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1979. 

In  what  has  become  a  biennial  ritual, 
the  legislation  before  us  today  is  again 
the  subject  of  criticism  by  those  who  al- 
lege it  to  be  a  "pork  barrel"  bill  which 
has  failed  to  accommodate  certain  re- 
forms advocated  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  others.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  projects  authorized  for  construc- 
tion in  this  bill — or  to  be  studied  for 
future  construction — have  received  inad- 
equate review  or  are  costly  "white  ele- 
phants." In  fact  it  seems  that  many  of 
the  projects  in  this  bill  have  been  found 
objectionable  on  the  basis  of  "Inadequate 
review" — they  apparently  lack  a  report 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  And  yet  the 
GAO,  in  a  recent  report  on  hydro  poten- 
tial In  the  United  States,  "Hjdropower— 
An  Energy  Source  Whose  "nme  Has  Come 
Again,"  January  11.  1980,  notes — 

Approval  and  funding  for  federal  projects 
is  a  long  and  at  times  slow  process.  Before 
authorization  by  the  Congress,  each  project 
must  be  studied  and  evaluated  for  its  engi- 
neering and  technical  feasibility,  and  eco- 
nomically evaluated  through  a  beneflt-cost 
study.  After  projects  are  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  agencies  must  then  seek  appro- 
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prlatlons  before  proceeding  with  construc- 
tion. 

Long  and  slow  process  Indeed. 
I  am  advised  that  the  average  time  of 
review  for  many  projects  in  this  bill  has 
been  upward  of  20  years.  One  project 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  the  River- 
gate  North  Portland  project,  has  been 
under  study  by  the  corps  and  at  various 
levels  within  the  corps  for  over  14  years. 
We  are  told  that  many  projects  in  this 
legislation  are  nothing  more  than  costly 
"white  elephants."  I  might  observe  that 
critics  in  1936  were  calling  the  recently 
completed  Bonneville  Dam  project  a  cost- 
ly "white  elephant" — one  which  would 
generate  more  electricity  than  could  ever 
be  utilized  and  one  which  would  never 
pay  its  way.  Mr.  Chairman.  Bonneville  Is 
now  one  of  the  smaller  dams  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  system.  The  Pacific  North- 
west currently  stands  on  the  brink  of 
regional  war  because  the  public,  private, 
and  industrial  power  consumers  can  no 
longer  meet  their  needs  from  the  output 
of  that  "white  elephant,"  and  few  would 
deny  that  this  project  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  process 
by  which  we  authorize,  appropriate  for, 
and  ultimately  construct  these  projects 
cannot  be  improved  upon.  I  believe  the 
President   is   sincere   in   his   desire  to 
achieve  what  he  perceives  to  be  improve- 
ments in  this  process  and  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  he.  too,  has  improved  upon 
his    approach    to    this   issue   since  he 
brought  his  "hit  list"  to  Congress  a  few 
years  ago.  But  what  seems  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  rhetoric  of  reform  is  that  these 
projects  represent  a  capital  investment 
in  the  wealth  of  this  Nation.  Pew  activi- 
ties in  the  Federal  Government  provide 
a  return  on  our  investment  comparable 
to  that  realized  through  our  water  re- 
sources program.  Few  programs  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  test  of  cost-benefit 
ratio,  interest  rate,  repayment  schedule, 
or  cost  recovery  as  demanded  of  our 
water  resources  program.  An  aggressive 
water  resources  planning  and  develop- 
ment policy  has  national  as  well  as  re- 
gional benefits,  and  a  failure  to  reorga- 
nize this  prevents  us  from  realizing  the 
full  potential  of  this  most  valuable  natu- 
ral resource.  Water  is  the  critical  ingred- 
ient to  the  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation  and  quite  simply  Is 
the  lif  eblood  of  the  West.  The  use  of  this 
God-given  resource  for  energy  produc- 
tion, irrigation,  reclamation,  municipal, 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  fish 
and  wildlife  enrichment,  recreation,  nav- 
igation   and    transportation    purposes 
ought  to  be  carefully  managed.  I  believe 
we  have  done  this,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  the 
minority  leadership.  Mr.  Harsha  and  Mr. 
Clausen,  for  their  efforts. 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  have  been  leading  the  fight  against  the 
water  resources  development  bill,  H.R. 
4788.  I  have  described  my  opposition  to 
that  bill  on  other  occasions  but  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
some  letters  and  articles  which  express 
deep  concern  about  this  wasteful  legisla- 
tion. Included  are  letters  from  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Army,  and  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Articles  from 
Wednesday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  have  also  been  included.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  read  these 
persuasive  materials. 

National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Waatiington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1980. 
Hon.  Robekt  Edcar, 
Cannon  HOB, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edgar:  The  biennial  Water  Re- 
sources Development  BUI,  H.R.  4788.  Is  cur- 
rently scheduled  for  debate  on  the  House 
floor  on  Wednesday.  January  23.  On  behalf  of 
conservationists  In  Pennsylvania  and  nation- 
wide, I  am  writing  to  express  our  deep  concern 
about  this  wasteful  legislation. 

In  agreement  with  President  Carter's  mes- 
sage on  water  policy  reform  In  June  1978. 
conservationists  have  striven  for  substantial 
changes  In  the  preparation  of  omnibus  bills. 
The  President  has  recommended  no  further 
project  authorizations  without  thorough  and 
objective  administrative  review.  The  current 
bill  would  authorize  fifty-four  projects  that 
have  yet  to  receive  this  review;  numerous 
other  projects  lacking  even  the  approval  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers;  and.  at  least  three 
projects  that  do  not  even  have  an  engineering 
feasibility  report.  Adding  Insult,  plans  for 
mitigating  fish  and  wildlife  losses  are  not 
prepared  for  three  other  projects  in  the  bill. 
In  short,  the  bill  Is  a  gamble  on  studies  and 
planning  yet  to  come. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  is  equally  disap- 
pointing. It  provides  for  a  significant  weak- 
ening of  many  previous  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments. Local  responsibility  In  cost-sharing  is 
a  valid  Indicator  of  local  needs  and  should 
be  used  as  a  means  of  determining  national 
water  development  priorities  as  well.  Further- 
more, the  President  has  suggested  major 
policy  reforms  in  the  area  of  non-federal  con- 
tributions toward  water  projects;  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  chosen  to  delete  these 
reform  provisions  from  projects  contained  In 
H.R.  4788. 

The  National  WUdllfe  Federation  Is 
strongly  In  favor  of  a  rational  water  resources 
program  which  takes  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  national  needs.  However,  the  ad 
hoc  approach  to  water  resources  development 
embodied  in  H.R.  4788  will  not,  and  cannot, 
meet  these  national  goals.  We  urge  you  to 
oppose  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  to 
encourage  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  & 
Transportation  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
process  by  which  omnibus  bUls  are  developed. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 

Washington,  D.C.  January  22,  1980. 

Dear  Member  or  Congress;  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  urges  you  to  oppose  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act,  HR 
4788. 

This  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  will 
cost  taxpayers  over  four  billion  dollars.  Many 
of  the  costs  arise  from  the  pork-barrel  pro- 
visions and  the  waste  which  the  bill  contains: 

HR  4788  Ignores  costs  and  feaslbUlty  re- 
quirements. 

Many  local  cost-sharing  requirements  are 
waived. 

The  bill  relieves  developers  and  local  com- 
munities from  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  landslides,  local  dredging,  and  stream- 
channellzatlon  chores. 

Qulfport  Harbor  would  be  expanded — a  C48 
million  expansion — as  a  favor  to  the  DuPont 
Company.  This  is  tax-payer  money. 

The  bill  provides  special  water  deals  for 
powerful  Committee  members. 

It  proposes  to  construct  a  memorial  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers!  Does  the  nation 
really  need  a  memorial  to  the  Corps  at  this 
time? 


It  is  replete  with  environmental  risks. 
We  hope  you  will  defeat  this  bill.  HR  4788 
is  a  grim  example  of  the  worst  kind  of  legis- 
lation— costly,  wasteful,  and  destructive. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  Shttll, 
National  Director. 

Department  of  the  Armt,  Office 

OF  the  Assistant  Secrftart, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  19, 1980. 
Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,    House    of    Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  on  H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1979,  as  reported  on 
October  10,  1979.  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
and  enclosures  Is  to  set  forth  our  serious 
concerns  about  the  many  provisions  In  the 
Bill  that  we  find  objectionable.  We  hope  that 
these  points  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  BUI  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Administration. 

While  we  were  not  Invited  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Bill  which  was 
Introduced  In  July  1979,  we  did  attempt  to 
express  our  views  on  many  of  the  Issues  of 
concern  by  forwarding  to  you  copies  of  my 
testimony  before,  and  my  letters  to.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  on  the  pending 
Senate  Omnibus  Bill,  8.  703.  Furthermore, 
several  of  the  key  points  of  concern  were 
also  expressed  on  the  then-pending  1978  ver- 
sions of  the  Omnibus  Bill  In  the  statement 
of  Major  General  Charles  I.  McGlnnis,  then 
Director  of  Civil  Works  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  of  your  Committee.  I  refer  to  his 
statement  of  June  27,  1978,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed. 

I  have  attached  to  this  letter  a  descriptive 
listing  of  each  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  we  find  either  objectionable  or  ques- 
tionable. It  should  be  evident  from  this  list- 
ing, as  well  as  from  out  prior  testimony  and 
statements  that  many  highly  objectionable 
provisions  should  simply  be  deleted,  while 
other  provisions  can  be  modified  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  Administration  cannot  support  the  54 
project  authorizations  In  the  Bill  which  have 
not  received  full  Departmental  and  adminis- 
tration review.  These  Include  proposals  re- 
lating to  authorizations  for  study,  construc- 
tion or  modifications  to  various  flood  control, 
navigation  and  hydropower  projects.  We  find 
it  particularly  objectionable  that  the  Bill 
contains  17  such  Items  for  which  there  Is  no 
study  available  and  another  29  projects  with 
studies  underway  but  for  which  there  is  no 
final  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  If  we 
are  to  evaluate — and  the  public  Is  to  have 
confidence  In — the  engineering,  economic,  en- 
vironmental and  social  feaslbUlty  of  these 
proposed  projects,  completion  of  the  repwrt 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  full  Executive 
Branch  review  are  essential. 

The  importance  of  full  and  adequate  review 
from  an  economic  viewpoint  alone  cannot 
be  overstated.  The  54  Inadequately  reviewed 
projects  in  the  BlU  could  lead  us  to  commit- 
ments of  approximately  (1.8  billion  in  future 
years,  unadjusted  for  Inflation. 

Another  area  of  serious  concern  to  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  that  this  BUI  contains  no  less 
than  nine  proposals  for  single-purpose  water 
supply  project  studies,  Including  In  most 
Instances  water  conveyance  and  distribution 
and/or  treatment  facilities  and  systems. 

The  nine  water  supply  projects  In  question 
would  commit  the  Federal  Oovernment  in 
future  years  to  expenditures  which  may  total 
as  much  as  (174  million,  unadjusted  for  In- 
flation. It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  if  only 
nine  projects  (Involving  either  study  or  con- 
struction of  funding)  lead  us  to  this  degree 


of  cmnmitment,  it  is  of  the  utmoet  impor- 
tance from  a  fiscal  standpoint  that  we  deter- 
mine carefully  to  what  extent  the  Federal 
Government  should  become  Involved  in  this 
area.  The  BUI  would  create  precedents  by 
which  the  Federal  budget  could.  In  future 
years,  be  strained  by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  expenditures  which  have  traditionally  been 
a  prerogative  and  responslbUlty  of  local 
governments. 

Except  for  studies  relating  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Federal  Interest  in  this  area,  we 
strongly  oppose  new  Federal  commitments  to 
the  study  or  development  of  such  water 
supply  system  projects.  Once  such  review, 
now  underway,  will  be  completed  this  spring. 
On  the  basis  of  that  review,  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  make  reasoned  recommendations  to 
Congress  as  to  whether  there  Is  Justification 
for  further  Federal  involvement  in  this  area 
beyond  the  Corps'  traditional  role  In  provid- 
ing water  supply  storage  in  connection  with 
projects  serving  other  needs. 

There  are  also  other  provisions  in  the  BUI 
which  would  create  new  Federal  responslbU- 
Itles,  either  by  Imposing  new  work  responsi- 
bilities on  the  Corps  or  by  transferring  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  a  non-Federal  ele- 
ment of  a  traditional  water  resotirces  project 
to  the  Federal  Government.  There  would  also 
be  a  substantial  variation  from  established 
local  cost-sharing  rules  for  17  projects  under 
this  Bill  costing  the  Federal  Oovernment  mp- 
proxlmately  (88  million  In  future  years.  \in- 
adjusted  for  Inflation.  We  strongly  oppose 
these  ad  hoc  changes  in  policy. 

Our  preliminary  calculations  surest  that 
the  Bill  in  its  present  form  could  result  In 
Federal  expenditures  of  approximately  (2.6 
billion,  unadjusted  for  Inflation,  In  future 
years  for  the  specific  projects  and  activities 
to  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  ob- 
jects. This  includes  substantial  costs  to  com- 
plete projects  the  Bill  would  authorize  for 
construction  but  with  authority  only  for 
partial  funding.  It  does  not  Include  poten- 
tial costs  associated  with  those  provisions 
which  create  precedent  for  costly  new  Federal 
responsibilities. 

HR.  4788  also  contains  legislative  en- 
croachments (in  Sections  219(b)  and  415(a)) 
which  are  unacceptable  for  reasons  stated  in 
the  President's  June  21,  1978  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  legislative  vetoes.  As  stated  In 
the  President's  Message,  these  types  of  pro- 
visions Infringe  on  the  Executive's  constitu- 
tional duty  to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  by 
authorizing  Congressional  action  that  has 
the  effect  of  legislation  while  denying  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
veto.  Legislative  encroachments  thereby  cir- 
cumvent the  President's  role  In  the  legislative 
process  established  by  Article  I,  Section  7  of 
the  Constitution.  There  are  other  acceptable 
methods  available  for  assuring  adequate  op- 
portunity for  legislative  oversight  of  Execu- 
tive Branch  rule-making. 

I  should  also  note  that  it  is  a  serious  dis- 
appointment to  the  Administration  that  no 
form  of  Its  cost-sharing  proposal  has  been 
Included  In  the  BUI. 

I  have  concenterated  oa  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  BUI  because  they  present  so 
many  serious  problems.  There  are  many  de- 
sirable features  In  this  BUI  which  the  Ad- 
ministration could  support.  I  would  hope 
that  the  letter  could  Initiate  a  dialogue  lead- 
ing to  the  development  oi  a  Bill  which  Is 
acceptable.  In  Its  present  form,  however,  the 
BUI  is  unacceptable  to  the  Administration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  8ul>- 
mlsslon  of  this  report  to  Congress  and  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  not  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Blumekfrld. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Civil  Work$). 
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HotrsE  liKAonts  Set  Scan  fok  Clask  Ovn 
Cosn-T    Watik-Rjsooscis   Stll 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
HoiMW  leadera  set,  the  scene  for  another 
clash  with  the  White  Horise  as  they  pushed 
ahead  with  plans  to  bring  up  a  costly  water- 
resources  bill  today. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  CNelU  Jr. 
(D-Mass.)  rejected  a  Carter  administration 
appeal  yesterday  for  delay  of  floor  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  M  4  bUUon  public  works  measxire. 
And,  as  though  daring  the  White  House, 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee reacted  to  presidential  v«to  hints  by 
adding  another  $107  million  In  new  projects 
to  the  bill,  which  U  under  attack  for  Its  high 
cost. 

O'Neill  proceeded  with  plans  to  take  the  bill 
to  Uie  flocMT  today  despite  a  plea  from  Army 
Secretary  Cecil  D.  Andrus  to  delay  long 
enough  to  develop  a  compromise  measure. 
CNelU 's  aide  said  the  speaker  decided  to  go 
ahead  after  conferring  with  Rep.  Harold  T. 
Johnson  (D-Callf.),  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  secretaries  said  the  biennial  bill,  au- 
thorizing new  flood  control,  navigation, 
dredging,  water  supply  and  bridge,  projects, 
contains  more  than  1(X>  Items  that  are  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Carter  administration. 

In  a  letter  to  O'Neill  they  said,  "We  see 
virtually  no  possibility  that  we  could  recom- 
mend lU  approval"  If  the  bill  Is  enacted  "In 
the  present  form." 

But  the  committee  then  tacked  on  20  new 
amendments  that  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  blU  by  at  least  9107  million. 

Among  the  add-ons  was  a  $26.6  million  au- 
thorization for  navigation  Improvements  at 
Helena.  Ark.,  a  bridge  of  unspecified  co3t 
over  the  Tombigbee  River  between  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  and  $15  million  in  recrea- 
tion road  building  around  the  New  Melones 
Reservoir  In  California. 

On  item  after  Item,  Rep.  Robert  W.  Bdgar 
(D-Pa.)  a  conunlttee  member  raised  ques- 
tions about  cost  and  Justification. 

But,  Just  as  methodically,  the  committee 
rolled  over  his  objections,  making  clear  that 
It  was  in  no  mood  to  scale  down  the  pork- 
barrel  bill  that  traditionally  comes  up  in 
election  years. 

Edgar,  undaunted,  cautioned  the  commit- 
tee that  he  has  184  amendments  prepared 
for  the  bill  when  It  hits  the  floor,  although 
he  indicated  that  he  does  not  intend  to  de- 
bate each  one. 

"All  of  us  have  in  Interest  in  the  legisla- 
tion's proceeding  in  a  fair  eoid  equitable  way. 
And  I  have  no  Intention  of  trying  to  anger 
Individual  members  who  have  projects  In  the 
bUl."  he  said. 

Just  the  same,  Edgar  said,  he  plans  to  try 
to  force  the  full  House  to  debate  the  same 
general  Issues  that  have  put  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  the  environmental  commu- 
nity against  the  bill. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  the  bill  goes  In  a  di- 
rection opposite  than  advocated  by  President 
Carter  In  his  foundering  campaign  to  tighten 
the  project  review  process  and  force  more 
thorough  economic  and  environmental  ex- 
amination of  water  projects.  His  basic  goals 
in  this  are  to  save  both  water  and  money. 

The  administration  also  has  emphasized 
greater  cost-sharing  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  the  Committee  bill  moves 
further  from  that  as  well. 

Among  the  amendments  adopted  yester- 
day was  one  that  authorized  $11  million  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  new  water  supply  and 
distribution  systems  for  Berlin  and  Roches- 
ter. NJI. 

BOONDOCCUB    UNIJMrrXD 

The  first  big  legislative  debate  of  the  19808, 
scheduled  to  begin  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  does  not  concern  anything  like  Iran, 
say,  or  Soviet-American  relations  or  inflation. 
No,  It  concerns  (what  else?)  more  than  176 


water  projects  and  numerous  other  provisions 
lumped  together  in  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  good  old  Oorps. 

These  projects  range  from  a  $679  million 
powerhoiise  on  the  Columbia  River  In  Oregon 
through  a  $2.6  million  fiood-control  effort 
along  the  SchuyklU  River  In  Pennsylvania  to 
a  $300,000  nuunna  on  Lake  Texoma  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  Some,  no  doubt,  should  be 
built.  Others  are  Just  logrolling.  In  some  In- 
stances, the  bill  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
benefits  from  a  particular  project  exceed 
costs  despite  studies  by  the  Engineers  that 
say  the  opposite. 

The  message  sent  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  when  It 
approved  this  awful  bill  last  fall  was  that 
nothing  has  changed  on  Capitol  Hill.  Despite 
efforts  of  the  Carter  administration,  environ- 
mental groups,  some  members  of  Congress 
and  even  the  Engineers  themselves  to  Inject 
some  planning  and  common  sense  into  the 
biennial  rivers  and  harbors  debate,  this  bill 
Is  little  more  than  Just  another  collection  of 
boondoggles. 

It  also  would  create  some  terrible  prece- 
dents— for  example,  authorizations  for  the 
Corps  to  build,  at  no  cost  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments, nine  local  water  distribution  sys- 
tems. (Two  of  the  nine,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
located  In  the  district  represented  by  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee,  Rep. 
William  H.  Harsha.  and  another  Is  in  the 
district  of  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  the  bill,  Rep. 
Ray  Roberts.)  The  Department  of  the  Army 
says  these  nine  projects  will  cost  $174  million, 
unadjusted  for  Infiatlon,  and  the  precedent 
created  could  get  the  government  into  spend- 
ing "tens  of  billions  of  dollars"  on  projects 
that  have  been  traditionally  a  "prerogative 
and  responsibility  of  local  governments." 

There  are  many  more  things  wrong  with 
this  legislation.  It  alters  other  cost-sharing 
requirements  on  water  projects  so  that  the 
federal  government  pays  more  and  local  gov- 
ernments less.  It  authorizes  projects  without 
completed  feasibility  studies.  It  waives  cost- 
effectiveness  requirements  when  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  politically  favored  projects. 

The  administration  has  almost,  but  not 
quite,  said  President  Carter  would  veto  the 
bill  if  It  clears  Congress  In  anything  remote- 
ly resembling  Its  present  form.  He  should. 
Even  better,  the  bill  should  not  clear  the 
House  in  Its  present  form.  It  is  so  bad.  so 
out  of  keeping  with  needs  of  the  country 
and  the  constraints  on  the  economy  In  the 
committee  with  a  straightforward  message 
that  times  have  changed,  whether  the  pork- 
barrelers  in  Congress  have  noticed  it  or  not.9 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  titles  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 

Title  I  reads  as  follows : 

HJl.  4788 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE    I— WATER    RESOURCES    PROJECT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Skc.  101.  Sections  201  and  202  and  the  last 
three  sentences  in  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968  shall  apply  to  all  projects 
authorized  in  this  title.  The  following  works 
of  Improvement  for  the  benefit  of  navigation 
and  the  control  of  destructive  floodwaters 
and  other  purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and 
authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 


gineers, substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  re- 
spective reports  hereinafter  designated,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided. 

CASSENOVIA   CBBBX,   WEW   TOKK 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Casenovla 
Creek,  Buffalo  Metropolitan  Area,  New  York: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Sep- 
tember 8.  1977,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,670,000. 

■OBINSOh'S    BEANCH RAHWAT    EIVKK, 

NEW    JEK8ET 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  Robinson's 
Branch  at  Clark,  Scotch  Plains,  and  Rahway, 
New  Jersey:  House  Document  Numbered  96- 
21,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,900,000. 

RAHWAT    BIVER    AND    VAN    WINKLES    BEOOK, 
NEW    JEXSET 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Rahway  River  and  Van  Winkles 
Brook,  Springfleld,  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  96-20,  at  an  estimated  coat 
of  $8,710,000. 

MAMAEONXCK,    SHELDRAKE,    AND    BTRAM    RIVZR8. 
NEW  YORK  AND  CONNECTlCtTT 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Mamaroneck 
and  Sheldrake  River  Basins,  New  York,  and 
Byram  River,  Connecticut:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  4,  1979,  except 
that  such  project  shall  also  include  flood  pro- 
tection for  the  town  of  Mamaroneck  as  rec- 
ommended In  the  report  of  the  Division  En- 
gineer, North  Atlantic  Division,  dated  March 
28,  1978,  and  except  that  cost  sharing  for 
such  project  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  aort 
Harbors  dated  July  12,  1978,  at  an  estimat#<i 
cost  of  $37,600,000. 

KARRISB17RC,   PENNSTLVANU 

The  project  for  flood  control  In  HarrlsbuTf , 
Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  May  16,  1979,  except  that  cost 
sharing  for  such  project  shall  be  as  provided 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  In  Ite  report  dated  June 
21.  1978,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $71,300,000. 

SAW  MILL  RT7N,   PENNSTLVANIA 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  Saw  Mill 
Run,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  House  Docn 
ment  Numbered  96-26,  at  an  estimated  crw 
of  $6,100,000. 

CABIN  CREEK,  WEST  VIROINIA 

The  project  for  Cabin  Creek.  West  Vir- 
ginia: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
March  1.  1979.  except  that  cost  sharing  for 
such  project  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  January  17.  1978,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $22,000,000. 

PANAMA  CRT  BEACHES,  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control  and 
hurricane  flood  protection,  Panama  City 
Beaches,  Florida:  House  Document  Numbered 
96-66,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $16,300,000. 

SAVANNAH  HARBOR,  GEOROU 

The  project  for  navigation,  Savannah  Har- 
bor, Georgia:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  December  19,  1978,  at  an  esU- 
mated  cost  of  $7,830,000,  except  that  cost 
sharing  for  such  project  shall  be  as  provided 
In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  dated  June  29,  1977,  and 
except  that  local  interests  shall  be  reim- 
bursed at  Federal  expense  for  moving  or 
modifying  docks,  bulkheads,  warehouses,  and 
towers  necessary  for  project  construction,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2,800,000.  Such  relm- 
buraement  at  total  Federal  expense  shall  ue 
based  on  the  replacement  costs,  exclusive  oi 
betterment,  minus  the  fair  market  value  oi 
the  existing  structures. 

OREENVILLE  HARBOR,    BflSSlSSIPFI 

The  project  for  navigation,  OreenvlUii 
Harbor.  Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Chief  w 
Engineers,  dated  November  16,  1977.  at  ^n 
estimated  cost  of  $21,300,000. 
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0T7LFFORT  HARBOR,   MISSIBSIPn 


Construction  of  the  project  for  naviga- 
tion, Oulfport  Harbor.  Mississippi:  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  In  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  House  Document 
Numbered  96-18.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$48,600,000,  except  that,  for  reasons  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  dredged  material  from 
such  project  shall  be  disposed  of  In  open 
water  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  economic  evaluation  of  this  project 
the  benefits  from  such  open  water  disposal 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
costs  of  such  disposal.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, determines  after  competitive  bidding 
and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  PubUc 
Law  96-269  that  transportation  and  disposal 
of  dredged  material  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
contract  at  reasonable  prices  and  In  a  time- 
ly manner,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
the  necessary  dredged  material  transport 
equipment  for  the  prosecution  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  NORTH  SHORE,  LOUISIANA 

The  project  for  navigation  and  beach 
erosion  control  at  Lake  Pontchartraln  North 
Shore,  Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  February  14,  1979,  except 
that  cost  sharing  for  such  project  shall  be 
as  provided  In  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated 
January  17,  1978.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$651,000. 

ROOT  RIVER   BASIN,    MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  fiood  control.  Root  River 
Basin.  Minnesota:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 96-17.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,100,- 
OOO. 

DES  MOINES  RIVER  BASIN,  IOWA  AND  MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Des  Moines 
River  Basin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  JiUy  22.  1977. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,340,000. 

ST.   JOHNS   BATOU  AND   NEW  MADRID  FLOODWAT, 
MISSOURI 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes,  St.  John  Bayou  and  the  New  Ma- 
drid Flood  Way,  Missouri:  In  accordance  with 
the  reconunendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers In  Senate  Dociiment  96-87  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $27,700,000.  exc^t  that  the 
land  for  mitigation  of  damages  to  fish  and 
wildlife  shall  be  acquired  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  first  appropriation  made  to  carry 
out  this  section.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
determines  that  the  project  authorized  by 
this  section  wUl  not  be  completed  substan- 
tially as  authorized,  the  land  acquired  for 
mitigation  of  damages  to  fish  and  wildlife 
shall  be  reconveyed  to  the  former  owners 
thereof  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  11  of  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  92-223). 
except  that  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid 
by  such  former  owners  shall  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  amount  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

WEARS  CREEK,   JEFFERSON  CTFT,    MlSSOtnU 

The  project  for  flood  protection  for  Jeffer- 
son City  on  Wears  Creek,  Missouri:  House 
Document  Numbered  94-628,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $33,800,000. 

SAN    rSANCISOO    HARBOR,    FISHERMAN'S    WHARF. 
CALlrORinA 

The  project  for  light-draft  navigation  in 
the  Fisherman's  Wharf  area,  San  Francisco 
Harbor,  California:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  February  3,  1978,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9,300,000. 

BLAIR     AND     SITCT7M     WATERWAYS,    TACOMA 
HARBOR,    WASHINCTON 

The  project  for  navigation  on  the  Blair 
Rnd  Sltcum  Waterways,  Tacoma  Harbor, 
Washington :  House  Document  Niunbered  96- 
36.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21,400,000. 


CHEHAl.ia   RIVER   AT  BOtrrR    flf  IT'H    AMD 
COSMOPOUa,    WASHINCTON 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  Che- 
halls  River  at  South  Aberdeen  and  Coomop- 
olis.  Washington:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 96-27.  at  an  estUnated  cost  of  $13,100, 
000. 

M'NART    SECOND   POWERBOXTBE,   OREGON   AND 
WABHINOTON 

The  project  for  construction  of  a  second 
powerhouse  at  McNary  Lock  and  Dam.  Co- 
lumbia River,  Oregon,  and  Washington:  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  96-81,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $579,000,000,  except  that  not 
to  exceed  $125,000,000  Is  authorized  for  initia- 
tion and  partial  accomplishment  of  such 
project. 

LITTLE    WOOD    RITER,    IDAHO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Little  Wood 
River,  vicinity  of  Oooding  and  Shoshone, 
Idaho:  Senate  Document  Numbered  96-9,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2,600,000. 

KODIAK    HARBOR,    AI-tlTA 

The  project  for  navigation  Improvements 
of  Kodlak  Harbor,  Alaska:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  96S,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$9,100,000. 

AGANA   RIVER,    OOAM 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  Agana 
River,  Territory  of  Guam:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  96-16.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,500,000. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  construct  a  proj- 
ect for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  for 
Pott0town  and  vicinity,  Schuylkill  River 
Basin,  Pennsylvania,  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 93-321,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,600.- 
000. 

(b)  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  section  209  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  resiilt  in  the 
benefits  from  flood  control  measures  author- 
ized by  this  section  exceeding  their  economic 
costs. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  design  and  con- 
struct an  erosion  control  structure  approxi- 
mately eight  thousand  two  hundred  feet  In 
length  on  the  western  ahor*  of  Tangier  Is- 
land, Virginia,  adequate  to  protect  such  Is- 
land from  further  erosion,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,500,000.  Such  project  shall  be  car- 
ried out  on  an  emergency  basis  and  no  study 
or  other  requirements  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
other  law  which  would  otherwise  be  appli- 
cable to  such  a  project  shall  apply  to  this 
project. 

Sec.  104.  The  three  floodwater  control 
structures  on  the  John  Creek  Tributary,  and 
the  program  of  land  treatment  for  erosion 
tmd  sediment  control  In  the  Nonconaah 
Creek  Basin,  Tennessee,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  constructed  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contained  In  the  Joint 
Report  of  the  District  Engineer  and  SUte 
Conservationist  contained  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  95-96  at  an  estimated  cost 
o5  $16,000,000. 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
construct  such  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  Cox's  Park.  Jefferson  County, 
Kentucky,  from  bank  erosion,  at  full  Federal 
expense  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $660,000. 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  shaU 
design  and  construct,  at  full  Federal  ex- 
pense, such  flood  control  measures  at  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  PlkesvUle,  Kentucky,  and  of 
Grundy,  Virginia,  on  the  Levlsa  Fork  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River;  PlnevlUe.  Kentucky,  on 
the  Cxunberland  River;  and  WUUamson  and 
Matewan.  West  Virginia,  on  the  Tug  Fork 
of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  as  the  Chief  of 


Engineers  determines  necessary  and  advis- 
able to  afford  these  communities  and  otlwr 
flood  damaged  localities  and  their  immedi- 
ate environs  on  both  the  Levlsa  and  Tug 
Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Cumber- 
land River  a  level  of  protection  against 
flooding  at  least  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
future  losses  to  these  communities  from  the 
likelihood  of  flooding  such  as  occurred  In 
AprU  1977,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100.- 
000,000.  Non-Federal  Interests  shall  hold 
and  save  the  United  SUtes  free  from  dam- 
ages due  to  the  construction  works,  and 
maintain  and  operate  all  the  works  after 
their  completion  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U  authorised 
and  directed  to  iindertake  measures  in  the 
interest  of  flood  control  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  dredging,  clearing,  and  snagging. 
In  the  main  stems  and  tributaries  of  the 
Tug  and  Levlsa  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River. 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and 
the  main  stem  and  tributaries  of  the  Cum- 
berland River  upstream  of  Cumberland 
Falls,  Kentucky,  at  full  Federal  ezjiense  and 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000. 

(c)  Congress  hereby  flnds  that  the  benefits 
attributable  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  flood  control  measures 
authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  channel  four  feet  deep 
and  ninety  feet  wide  at  mean  low  water.  In 
Umbrella  Creek,  Georgia,  connecting  with 
the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  alternate 
route  by  way  of  Dover  Creek,  a  distance  of 
approximately  three  miles,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,300,000.  The  United  States  share 
of  the  construction  costs  of  this  channel  and 
of  related  general  navigation  facilities  In  con- 
nection with  such  channel  shall  not  exceed 
60  per  centum.  Non-Federal  Interests  shall 
provide  a  public  wharf  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms  and  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  determines  necessary. 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
carry  out  a  project  in  the  area  of  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  extending  from  San  Juan  Bay 
to  Pinones  Lagoon  along  the  Martin  Pena 
Canal,  providing  for  removal  of  sedimenta- 
tion, silt,  and  other  debris  and  objects  from 
the  canal,  removal  of  debris  and  abandoned 
structures  contiguous  to  the  canal,  and  the 
improvement  of  circulation  throughout  the 
length  of  the  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving water  quaUty,  the  environmental 
setting,  and  the  quality  of  life  in  and  adja- 
cent to  the  canal.  The  estimated  cost  of 
such  project  Is  $15,000,000. 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  perform  intermittent  dredging 
and  such  other  work  as  may  be  required  on 
the  Yazoo  River  in  Mississippi,  from  Green- 
wood south,  to  remove  natural  shoals  as  they 
occur,  at  an  annual  average  cost  of  $200,000 
so  as  to  allow  commerce  to  continue.  Respon- 
sible local  interests  shall  agree  to  (1)  pro- 
vide without  cost  to  the  United  States  all 
lands,  easements,  and  rtghts-of-way  required 
for  dredging  and  disposal  of  dredged  mate- 
rials; (2)  accomplish  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  such  alterations,  relocations, 
and  rearrangement  of  facilities  as  required 
for  dredging  and  disposal  of  dredged  mate- 
rials; and  (3)  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  dredg- 
ing and  disposal  of  dredged  materials. 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
Ing  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
carry  out  a  demonstration  project  for  the 
removal  of  silt,  aquatic  growth,  and  other 
material  In  Lake  Oeorge,  Hobart,  Indiana, 
and  In  that  part  of  Deep  River  upstream 
of  such  lake  through  Lake  Station.  Indiana, 
and  to  construct  slit  traps  or  other  devices 
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to  prevent  and  abate  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment In  Lake  George  and  such  part  of  Deep 
River,  at  full  Federal  expense  and  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  H.360,000. 

S«c.  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  construct  the  project 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  on  the 
Zumbro  Blver  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  23, 
1979,  at  an  estltmated  cost  of  »55,700,000, 
except  that  cost  sharing  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  dated  April  5, 
1978,  and  that  changes  to  highway  and  foot 
bridges,  including  rights-of-way,  changes  to 
approaches,  and  relocations,  made  necessary 
by  the  project  and  its  present  plan  of  pro- 
tection, shall  be  accomplished  entirely  at 
Federal  expense  at  an  additional  estimated 
cost  of  $2,200,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Is 
authorized  to  construct  the  watershed  plan 
for  the  South  Zumbro  Watershed,  Dodge  and 
Olmsted  Counties,  Minnesota,  as  described 
In  the  report  on  such  project  entitled 
"Watershed  Plan  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  South  Zumbro  Watershed,  Dodge 
and  Olmsted  Counties,  Minnesota",  dated 
April  1078,  and  approved  by  the  Minnesota 
State  conservationist  on  October  3,  1978,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $15,300,000. 

Sec.  1 12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  a  demon- 
stration project  for  the  removal  of  silt  and 
aquatic  growth  from  Albert  Lea  Lake,  Free- 
born County,  Minnesota,  at  full  Federal  ex- 
Dense  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,270,000. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  the  plans  for  and  results  of  such 
project  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  for  freshwater  lakes 
under  section  314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

See.  113.  The  project  for  harbor  modifi- 
cation at  Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio,  Is  hereby 
authorized  for  construction,  generally  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
District  Engineer  contained  in  section  M  of 
the  report  of  the  District  Engineer,  dated 
June  1976,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $31,200,000. 
Such  construction  shall  be  undertaken  In 
stages.  The  initial  stage  shall  consist  of  con- 
struction of  that  element  of  the  project  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  East  Basin.  The  exist- 
ing dredged  material  containment  site  known 
as  site  14  may  be  used  for  the  containment 
of  excavated  material  from  such  construc- 
tion. Construction  of  the  final  stage  shall 
Include  one  or  more  harbor  entrances,  but 
shall  not  be  undertaken  until  completion 
of  model  studies  and  approval  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Including  his  determination 
that  such  fiirther  works  are  englneerlngly 
feasible,  and  economically  Justified,  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable. 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall, 
after  consultation  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, carry  cut  a  water  resources  pro]ect 
for  the  development,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  recreation  and  greenbelt  area  on, 
and  along  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa,  be- 
tween the  point  at  which  the  Des  Moines 
River  U  intersected  by  United  States  High- 
way 20  to  the  point  downstream  at  which 
relocated  United  States  Highway  92  inter- 
sects the  Des  Moines  River.  Subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  such 
project  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  recreational  facilities  and 
streambank  stabilization  structures; 

(2)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
structures  constructed  befcHv  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act   (other  than  any  such 


structure  operated  and  maintained  by  any 
person  xmder  a  permit  or  agreement  with 
the  Secretary)  within  the  area  descrioed  in 
the  Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and 
Oreenbelt  Map  and  on  file  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  such  tree  plantings,  trails,  vegetation, 
and  wildlife  protection  and  development  and 
other  activities  as  will  enhance  the  natural 
environment  for  recreational  purposes;   and 

(4)  the  prohibition  or  limitation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  killing,  wounding,  or  cap- 
turing at  anytime  of  any  wild  bird  or  animal 
In  such  areas  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  enforce  clause 
(4)  of  the  preceding  sentence  and  any  rule 
or  regtilatlon  promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 
The  Secretary  may  delegate  such  enforce- 
ment authority  to  such  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  accomplish  the  pxu-poses  of  this 
section.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
referred  to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section who  Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  receive  compensation 
on  account  of  his  service  on  the  committee 
or  travel  expenses  or  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  with  respect  to  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  committee.  Members  of 
such  advisory  committee  who  are  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  not  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  committee. 

(b)  The  construction  and  maintenance  of 
structures  and  plant  and  husbandry  activi- 
ties referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  owner- 
ship by  the  United  States  of  the  land  or 
Interests  therein  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  project  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise,  land  and  Interests 
therein,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  project.  If  the  Sec- 
retary purchases  any  land  or  Interest  therein 
from  any  State  or  local  agency,  he  shall  not 
pay  more  than  the  original  cost  paid  by  such 
State  or  local  agency  for  such  land  or  In- 
terest therein.  No  land  or  Interest  therein 
may  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  such  project  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  and  nothing  herein  shall  con- 
stitute an  additional  restriction  by  an  owner 
upon  the  use  of  any  land  or  any  Interest 
therein  which  Is  not  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  the  project  to  be 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  $6,000,000. 

Sec.  116.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  re- 
locate the  water  supply  Intake  facility  on 
the  Missouri  River  at  Springfield,  South 
Dakota,  which  facility  Is  subject  to  severe 
sedimentation  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,000,000.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  cost  of  relocating 
such  facility  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  116.  The  project  for  navigation  for 
Oakland  Outer  Harbor,  California,  Is  hereby 
authorized  for  construction  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  dated  June  21,  1978,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $24,000,000. 

Sec.  117.  The  project  for  fiood  control  at 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized for  construction  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  {Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 94-577,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$34,700,000. 

Sec.  118.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 


take  such  emergency  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  slope  failures  and  ero- 
sion problems  along  the  banks  of  the  Black 
Warrior  River  In  order  to  protect  the  Mound 
State  Monument  near  MoundvlUe,  Alabama, 
a  National  Historic  Landmark,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,500,000.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall  coordinate  any  action  taken 
under  authority  of  this  section  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

Sec.  119.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized to  construct  a  water  distribution  sys- 
tem for  the  Island  of  Saint  Thomas,  United 
States  Virgin  Islands.  Including  a  10,500,- 
000-gallon  storage  tank  In  the  vicinity  of 
Krum  Bay,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,000,000. 
The  costs  of  such  distribution  system  and 
storage  tank  shall  be  repaid  over  a  fifty-year 
period  with  interest  at  the  rate  established 
in  section  301(b)  of  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958. 

SEC.  120.  The  project  for  fiood  control  for 
Parker  Lake,  Muddy  Boggy  Creek,  Okla- 
homa, is  hereby  authorized  for  construction 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  dated  November  2,  1976. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $29,400,000.  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  to  construct  such 
project  until  a  plan  for  mitigation  of  dam- 
ages to  fish  and  wildlife  In  connection  with 
such  project  has  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  considera- 
tion of  such  approval  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall  submit  a  report  on  such  plan 
for  mitigation.  Including  all  relevant  data 
and  all  costs. 

Sec,  121.  The  project  for  fiood  control  and 
related  purposes  Rlvergate — North  Portland, 
Oregon.  Is  hereby  authorized  for  construc- 
tion substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  division  engineer. 
North  Pacific  Division,  In  the  report  dated 
April  23,  1976,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,400,000. 

Sec.  122.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
construct  such  remedial  measures  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  impede  landslldlng  near 
Burkshlre  Terrace  In  southwest  Jefferson 
County,  Kentucky,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$700,000.  Prior  to  Initiation  of  construction, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  appropriate  non-Federal  in- 
terests which  shall  provide  that  (1)  such 
non-Federal  interests  will  provide  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
the  construction  work;  (2)  subsequent  to 
construction  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  such  lands  and  facilities 
shall  be  conveyed  to  such  non-Federal  inter- 
ests, and  (3)  such  non -Federal  interests  will 
maintain  the  works  In  accordance  with  the 
Instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Sec  123.  The  project  for  flood  control  for 
Yaklma-Unlon  Oap,  Yakima  River  Basin, 
Washington,  Is  hereby  authorized  for  con- 
struction In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations contained  In  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  dated 
November  7.  1978,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,800,000.  ^        .      ^^ 

Sec.  124.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  project  for  ex- 
tension of  navigation  season  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Is  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  November  16,  1977.  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,127,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  en<"^B 
September  30,  1980,  and  September  30,  1981. 
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(2)  The  dates  on  which  the  locks  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  are  to  be  closed  under 
the  project  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  In  consultation  with  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Such  Secretary  shall  consult  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  In  making  any  determination 
under  such  project  concerning  stopping 
navigation  under  such  project  because  It 
poses  unacceptable  risks  to  the  environment 
or  Island  transportation. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
as  authorizing  any  construction  to  mitigate 
shoreline  damages  referred  to  In  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  November 
16,  1977. 

(b)  In  calendar  year  1981,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  Is  authorized  to  operate  the  locks 
at  Sault  St.  Marie,  Michigan,  from  April  1, 
1981,  through  December  30,  1981,  at  an  esti- 
mated additional  cost  of  $100,000.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  nor  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  shall  take  any  action  which  will 
result  In  the  breaking  of  Ice.  or  the  operation 
of  any  locks,  on  the  Great  Lakes  or  their 
connecting  channels  during  the  period  be- 
ginning December  31.  1981.  and  ending 
April  1,  1982.  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  any  ship  or  other  vessel  which  Is  icebound 
on  the  Great  Lakes  or  their  connecting 
channels  during  such  period. 

(c)(1)  An  Interagency  task  force  shall 
undertake  a  comprehensive  two-year  study 
of  the  environmental  and  ecological  effects 
of  extending  the  navigation  season  of  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake 
Superior  and  their  connecting  channels  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  report  entitled 
"Great  Lakes  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway- 
Navigation  Season  Extension".  The  task 
force  shall  Include  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Commission.  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Commission  shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  task  force.  In  conducting  such  study,  the 
task  force  shall — 

(A)  consider  the  effects  of  such  project  on 
the  water  quality  In  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  levels  and  fiows  of  the  Great  Lakes; 

(B)  discuss  with  appropriate  Canadian 
officials  (Including  national  and  provincial 
officials)  and  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission; 

(C)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  results  of  the  survey  and  demonstration 
program  conducted  pursuant  to  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1818,  1820)  and  other  relevant  research  pro- 
grams: and 

(D)  consult  all  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  on  the  development  of 
such  study. 

(2)  The  task  force  may  contract  with  re- 
search organizations  and  appropriate  State 
or  local  agencies  to  conduct  any  part  of  the 
study  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Upon 
request  of  the  task  force,  a  Federal  agency 
may  conduct,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
part  of  such  study. 

(3)  The  task  force  shall  submit  an  Interim 
report  to  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  during  which  the  study  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  is  being  con- 
ducted and  a  final  report  describing  the 
results  of  such  study  before  the  end  of  the 
second  fiscal  year. 

(4)  To  carry  out  the  proTlslons  of  this 
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subsection,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 

1980.  not  to  exceed  $8,500,000. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  study  of  Island  transporta- 
tion needs  (Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
provision  of  new  ferries)  on  both  the  Saint 
Mary's  and  Saint  Clair  Rivers,  In  particular 
the  Island  tran^ortation  needs  of  Drum- 
mond,  Neebish,  and  Harsen's  Islands.  Not 
later  than  June  30,  1981.  such  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Senate  a  report  of  the 
results  of  such  study  and  his  recommenda- 
tions concerning  such  Island  transportation 
needs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
to  study  possible  damages  to  shoreline  and 
shoreline  structures  that  have  resulted  from 
winter  navigation  activities  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  connecting  channels  under 
the  program  to  demonstrate  the  practicabil- 
ity of  extending  the  navigation  season  on 
the  Great  Lakes  under  section  107(b)  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611;  84  Stat.  1820)  or  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  submit  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  ESQvlron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  a  report  of  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  mitigation  of  such 
damages  not  later  than  June  30,  1981. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall.  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United  States, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  determine 
the  extent  of  damage  In  the  United  States 
causally  related  to  the  program  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  of  extending  the 
navigation  season  on  the  Great  Lakes  under 
section  107(b)  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611;  84  Stat.  1820)  or 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
to  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  June  30, 

1981,  the  results  of  such  survey  together  with 
recommendations  of  a  methodology  for  and 
a  determination  of,  the  cost  of  Indemnifying 
individual  shoreline  property  owners,  and  a 
reconunended  schedule  for  such  Indemnifi- 
cation. 

(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  pro- 
vide adequate  transf)ortatlon  between  Lime 
Island,  Michigan,  and  the  mainland  during 
the  winter  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  a  new  air- 
boat  between  Lime  Island,  Michigan,  and 
the  mainland.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  operate  bubbler-fiushers  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  residents  of  Sugar  Island,  Michigan, 
with  transportation  to  and  from  the  main- 
land during  the  winter  navigation.  There  la 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  not  to  exceed  $200,000. 

Sec.  125.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  for  the  Bushley  Bayou  area 
of  the  Red  River  backwater  area,  Louisiana, 
is  hereby  authorized  for  construction  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  dated  August 
17,  1978,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $31,400,000. 
No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  construct 
such  project  until  a  plan  for  mitigation  of 
damages  to  fish  and  wildlife  in  connection 
with  such  project  has  been  approved  by  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  for  the  purpose  of  sectirlng  con- 


sideration of  such  approval  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, shall  submit  a  report  on  such  plan 
for  mitigation.  Including  all  relevant  data 
and  all  costs. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  iiOAKi-EY) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4788)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  cmtrol,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FEDERAL  FIREARMS  LAW  REFORM 
ACT  NEEDED 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  enacted  12 
years  ago,  it  incorporated  within  its 
terms  a  requirement  of  existing  law  that 
persons  engaging  in  business  as  dealers 
in  firearms  obtain  a  Federal  license.  Title 
18.  United  States  Code,  section  922(a)  <1) 
provided  that — 

It  shall  be  unlawful — for  any  person, 
except  a  licensed  .  . .  dealer,  to  engage  In  the 
business  of . . .  dealing  In  firearms  or  am- 
munition . . . 

The  1968  act  broadly  defined  the  term 
"dealer"  as  including  "any  person  en- 
gsiged  in  the  business  of  selling  firearms 
or  ammunition."  Such  dealers  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  modest  ($10  per  year) 
occupational  tax  to  the  Treasury  and  to 
maintain  records  on  all  firearms  sold 
by  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  has  long  used  this  vague  defi- 
nition as  a  justification  for  employing  a 
dual  standard  of  statutory  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  Bureau's  then 
Director,  Rex  Davis,  announced  to  a 
Senate  subcommittee  in  1975  his  inten- 
tion of  reducing  the  then  159,000  Ucensed 
firearms  dealers  to  fewer  than  30,000. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  forcing  the  re- 
mainder to  give  up  their  licenses  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  "bona  fide 
dealers"  but  were  merely  hobbyists  with- 
out a  formal  business  operation. 

On  the  other  hand.  BATF  was  respon- 
sible for  a  large  number  of  prosecutions 
of  firearm  hobbyists  and  collectors  on 
precisely  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
obtained  a  firearm  dealer's  license  and 
had  violated  the  law  by  so  doing.  These 
prosecutions  followed  in  the  wake  of  sev- 
eral court  decisions  which  held  that  "any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition"  Included  any 
person  who  devoted  any  time  or  labor  to 
improving  or  selling  his  firearms  with  the 
hope  of  making  a  profit.  BATF  agents 
soon  discovered  that  they  could  approach 
a  gun  collector  and  offer  to  purchase 
some  of  his  firearms  for  a  premium  price. 
The  collector,  thinking  that  he  was  sell- 
ing to  another  gtm  hobbyist  and  that  the 
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sale  was  in  conformity  to  all  local  laws, 
would  engage  in  the  transaction.  After 
two  to  six  sales  over  a  period  of  up  to 
6  months,  the  BATF  agents  would  arrest 
the  collector  on  felony  charges  of  engag- 
ing in  dealing  without  a  license,  and  gen- 
erally confiscate  his  entire  collection. 
This  enabled  them  to  report  to  their 
superiors  a  felony  arrest  and  often  over 
100  firearms  confiscated,  all  in  return  for 
little  work  and  no  risk. 

In  maintaining  their  ability  to  employ 
this  dual  standard,  and  to  victimize  law 
abiding  collectors,  the  BATP  has  engaged 
in  deception  and  false  promises.  As  far 
back  as  July  1965  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an 
official  from  the  predecessor  of  the  BATF 
testified  that : 

We  would  Intend  to  develop  regulations 
which  would  state  that  he  (a  collector) 
would  have  to  Intend  to  be  dealing  in  the 
business  of  seUing  firearms,  that  is.  he  would 
not  have  to  have  a  license  to  dispose  of  the 
coUection  piecemeal  if  he  was  disposing  of  it. 
He  would  have  to  have  it  If  he  bought  and 
sold  two  guns  a  month  or  five  guns  a  month. 
At  some  point  he  becomes  a  dealer. 

He  went  on  to  assure  the  committee 
that  "I  think  under  the  regulations  we 
intend  to  develop  a  gun  collector  dispos- 
ing of  his  collection  would  not  have  a 
problem."  Despite  the  specific  promises, 
no  regulations  were  ever  promulgated  To 
this  day,  15  years  later,  BATP  has  failed 
to  issue  any  advice  to  the  public  on  what 
"engaged  in  the  business"  means,  in  con- 
crete terms.  The  Bureau  itself  has  recog- 
nized the  ambiguous  and  constantly 
changing  nature  of  its  policies  in  this 
area.  In  correspondence  to  Representa- 
Uve  John  M.  Ashbrook.  dated  April  19, 
1978,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  stated: 

Since  the  term  "engaged  in  the  business" 
Is  not  defined  In  the  law.  and  since  the 
TOurts  have  determined  that  the  term  must 
be  decided  on  a  case  by  case  basts,  it  can- 
not be  included  In  published  regixlations  as 
It  is  a  question  left  to  the  court.  It  also  fol- 
lows that  the  'standard'  changes,  not  only 
from  one  year  to  the  ne«  but  on  a  case  by 
case  basis. 

BATP  agents  have  abusively  construed 
these  vague  provisions.  As  William  Pace, 
a  retired  BATP  agent  and  head  of  the 
National  Association  of  Treasury  Agents 
has  written  in  regard  to  the  Bureau's 
Concentrated  Urban  Enforcement 
(CUE)  program: 

Enormous  pressure  was  placed  on  agents 
sent  to  the  CUE  cities  to  produce  statistics 
One  agent  was  given  an  advertisement  from 
a  Virginia  newspaper,  offering  two  gtins  for 
sale.  Acting  undercover,  he  purchased  one  (a 
22  target  pistol)  and  reported  that  the  seller 
was  not  a  'dealer'  and  had  only  one  other  for 
sale,  a  32  rifle.  He  was  told  to  return  to  the 
clti'en,  purchase  the  rifle,  and  charge  him 
with  carrying  on  a  business  of  a  firearm 
dealer  without  a  license.  He  did  as  he  was 
told.  That  unfortunate  citizen  wound  up  as  a 
criminal  case  statistic.  .  .  .  The  special  agent 
In  charge  who  pressured  these  agents  was 
later  commended  by  the  BATP. 

Another  former  BATP  agent  Philip 
Pitton.  has  written: 

I  entered  the  BATP,  after  several  years  of 
service  aa  a  border  patrolman.  Immigration 
inspector,  and  customs  inspector  to  realize 
a  long-time  goal  of  becoming  a  treasury 
agent.  It  was  the  biggest  disi^polntment  of 
my  life.  During  those  four  years.  I  witnessed 
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entrapment  and  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
agents  and  high-ranking  supervisors  that 
time  and  time  again  resulted  in  the  arrests 
of  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  who  had  no 
prior  arrest  records.  Generally  these  arrests 
resulted  from  the  victim's  selling  of  three 
firearms  to  an  undercover  BATP  agent.  In 
northern  Illinois  at  that  time,  and  probably 
so  now,  one  only  had  to  sell  three  firearms 
to  be  classified  as  a  dealer  In  firearms.  This 
gave  enormous  entrapment  powers  to  an 
agent  who  desired  to  a  lot  of  cases  to  impress 
his  supervisors.  .  .  .  who  would  have  thought 
that  by  selling  three  of  his  gruns  that  he  would 
b2  committing  a  federal  felony?  Yet,  in  this 
manner,  hundreds  of  people  went  to  Jail. 

The  Pederal  Pirearms  Law  Reform 
Act  is  intended  to  eliminate  abuses 
which  were  sanctioned  by  earlier  judi- 
cial interpretations  of  "engaging  in  the 
business."  Section  101(c)  provides  that: 

The  term  engaged  in  the  business 
means  ...  as  applied  to  a  dealer  in  fire- 
arms, a  person  whose  time,  attention  and 
labor  is  occupied  by  dealing  in  firearms 
at  a  regular  course  of  trade  or  business  with 
the  principal  objective  of  livelihood  and 
profit  through  the  repetitive  purchase  and 
resale  of  an  Inventory  of  firearms.  The  term 
shall  not  Include  a  person  who  makes  oc- 
casional sales,  exchanges,  or  purchases  of 
firearms  or  who  sells  all  or  part  of  his  per- 
sonal collection  of  firearms. 

By  this  provision  gun  collectors  and 
gun  enthusiasts  who  exhibit  at  gim 
shows  and  intermittently  sell  some  of 
their  own  property  would  be  protected 
from  abuse  of  enforcement  practices. 
The  requirement  of  licensing  would  be 
limited  to  individuals  to  whom  firearms 
are  a  matter  of  business  inventory  and 
profit,  rather  than  items  of  collection. 

This,  in  turn,  will  reduce  the  diversion 
of  administrative  personnel  to  audits 
and  paperwork  inspections  of  collectors 
who  might  dispose  of  only  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  firearms  per  year  to  other 
collectors.  It  will,  in  short,  bring  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  a  few  steps 
closer  to  a  reasonable  and  rational 
system. 


CONGRESSIONAL   ACCESS   TO 
mPORMATION 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  Pederal 
district  court  ruling  that  represents  a 
significant  victory  for  Congress  in  the 
assertion  of  its  right  of  access  to  in- 
formation needed  for  its  oversight  in- 
vestigations. 

In  a  strongly  worded  decision  yester- 
day. Judge  Charles  Richey,  of  the  UJ3. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, denied  a  request  by  a  member  of 
the  Commodity  Putures  Trading  Com- 
mission that  information  subpenaed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer, and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  withheld.  A  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  voted  to  comply  with  the  sub- 
pena  but  one  dissenting  member  asked 
the  judge  to  block  the  release  of  certain 
tapes  of  Commission  meetings.  The 
judge's  refusal  to  do  so  was  upheld  last 


night  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

In  his  decision:  Judge  Richey  stated, 
and  I  quote : 

If  the  coequal  legislative  branch,  namely 
the  Congress  .  .  .  cannot  obtain  access,  as 
it  has  repeatedly  sought,  and  particularly 
cannot  obtain  access  to  the  tapes  in  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  substantially  hindered  in 
its  oversight  function.  And  therefore  the 
public  interest  would  be  substantially 
harmed  .  .  . 

I  want  to  commend  Judge  Richey  for 
the  forthright  manner  in  which  he  has 
dealt  with  this  issue  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial in  the  Record  so  the  unequivocal 
nature  of  his  ruling  can  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  members. 

The  tapes  and  other  material  covered 
by  the  subpena  have  been  delivered  to 
the  subcommittee  and  it  is  proceeding 
with  its  investigation  of  the  Commis- 
sion's handling  of  matters  involving  cat- 
tle futures  contracts. 

ExcEXPTs  FaoM  Judge  Richet's  Concluding 
Remarks 

The  coiirt:  There  are.  as  counsel  is  well 
aware,  certain  requirements  before  any  court 
may  grant  extraordinary  relief  in  the  form 
of  an  injunction,  including  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  which  is  a  form  of  injunc- 
tion. Even  under  the  lower  standard  adopted 
by  this  court  in  1977  .  .  .  this  court  finds 
that  the  plaintiff  has  not  demonstrated  even 
a  possibility,  as  distinguished  from  a  likeli- 
hood, of  success  on  the  merits: 

.  .  .  The  law.  as  this  court  sees  it  and  as 
has  been  made  crystal  clear  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  analogous  cases,  indicates  that 
the  privilege  belongs  to  the  government  to 
assert — in  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mission to  assert — and  not  a  person  who  was 
outvoted  as  a  member  of  the  commission. 

Accordingly,  the  assertion  of  the  so-called 
claim  of  privilege  here,  not  to  honor  the  de- 
cision of  the  Congress  in  issuing  the  sub- 
poena for  all  of  the  tapes,  will  not — does  not 
give  rise  to  a  conclusion  that  there  will  be  a 
substantial  likelihood,  or  even  a  possibility, 
of  succesf.  on  the  merits. 

The  court  finds  specifically  that  such 
would  not  be  the  case. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  irreparable 
injury,  the  court  asked  counsel.  Mr.  Peter- 
son, what  Injury  would  be  suffered  by  the 
individual  movant  here,  namely,  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  case  at  bar. 

The  answer  did  not  convince  the  court 
that  his  ability  to  function  as  a  member  of 
the  commission  would  be  impaired  by  th6 
court's  denial  of  the  application  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order. 

This  claim  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case  at  bar.  in  all  candor,  but  in  an  effort 
to  be  kind,  is  speculative,  at  best. 

The  next  criterion  or  consideration  that  is 
faced  by  the  court  is  whether  the  potential 
harm  to  the  others  on  the  commifsion  and  In 
the  Congress,  a  coequal  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  outweighed  by  any  potential  In- 
Jury  to  the  plaintiff  In  the  case  at  bcr. 

The  court  finds — and  it  appears  obvious 
from  this  record  thus  far — that  the  harm  to 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion definitely  outweighs  the  speculative 
harm  to  the  plaintiff. 

If  the  plaintiff's  claim  were  to  succeed  here 
today,  the  commission  would  be  halted  by  a 
single  commissioner's  opinion,  despite  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  other  commission  mem- 
bers, or  a  majority,  had  voted  against  him. 

In  addition,  if  such  a  precedent  were  to  be 
established.  It  could,  and  this  court  believes, 
in  fact,  would,  hamper  all  other  Independent 
regulatory  agencies,  which  are  collegial 
bodies,  by  permitting  members  of  those  agen- 
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cles  in  the  minority  to  overturn  determina- 
tions by  the  majority. 

In  effect,  on  this  question  of  harm,  the 
minority  would  be  able  to,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood would,  abolish  majority  rule,  which  is 
the  manner  by  which  not  only  the  public, 
but  the  private,  business  in  this  country  has 
been  for  200  years,  at  least,  conducted. 

Now,  what  about  the  public  interest? 

This  matter  Is  now  In  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  government,  a  coequal  branch  with  the 
executive  and  the  legislative. 

Tlie  plaintiff  Is  a  member  of  an  indepen- 
dent regulatory  agency,  posited  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  with  delegated  legislative  powers. 

If  the  coequal  legislative  branch,  namely, 
the  Congress,  In  this  instance,  that  is  to  say, 
at  least  the  House  of  Representatives,  cannot 
obtain  access,  as  it  has  repeatedly  sought,  and 
particularly  cannot  obtain  access  to  the  tapes 
in  question,  it  would  be  substantially  hin- 
dered In  Its  oversight  function. 

And,  therefore,  the  public  Interest  would 
be  substantially  harmed,  when  weighed 
against  the  speculative  barm  to  the  minority 
member  of  the  commission  In  the  case  at  bar. 

In  sum,  this  court  will  not  interfere  with 
the  power  of  Congress  to  fulfill  its  Investi- 
gative and  oversight  functions  as  given  to  it 
by  the  constitution  and  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

•  •  •  the  court  finds  that  any  appeal  from 
the  application  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  would  be  frivoloxis,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  legitimate  basts  for  a  stay,  and  were  the 
court  to  grant  a  stay,  it  only  could  do  so  upon 
its  certification,  in  so  doing,  that  there  is  a 
substantial  legal  question  that  has  been 
raised  here. 

The  court  finds  that  there  Is  no  substantial 
legal  question;  that  there  is,  as  the  court 
has  previously  indicated,  no  likelihood  of 
success  on  the  merits;  and  for  the  other  rea- 
sons the  court  has  previously  enunciated 
with  respect  to  the  requirement  for  staying 
an  application  for  the  extraordinary  writ  of 
even  a  temporary  restraining  order,  the  court 
will  deny  the  same,  as  it  must  do  under  the 
law. 

And,  to  repeat,  this  court  will  not  inter- 
fere, unless  comocUed  to  do  so  by  the  law 
which  is  not  the  case  here,  with  a  duly  con- 
stituted member — and  I  use  that  word  in 
quotes — of  a  tripartite  branch  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  case  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  thus  thwart  its  ability  to  nerform 
Its  investigative,  as  well  as  oversight,  func- 
tions. 

To  do  80  would  be  contrary  to  the  court's 
oath,  which  it  is  not  about  to  violate,  in  this 
case  or  any  other. 


The  court  finds  that  your  client  does  not 
even  have  standing  to  bring  this  lawsuit,  for 
the  reasons  cited  and  dlscvissed  this  morning 
in  the  commission's  brief  and  discussed  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  court  and  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Furthermore,  even  if  you  had  standing  and 
even  If  you  had  a  cognizable  claim,  as  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  had.  it 
Is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  this  case 
represents  an  Instance  where  the  doctrine  of 
Judicial  abstention  would  be  most  impropri- 
ate and  should  be  applied  because  of  the 
broad  public  Interest  that  favors  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  its  duly  au- 
thorized committees  to  properly  perform 
their  legislative  function. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  Is  any  reason 
why  the  Congress  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pursue  Its  subpoena  with  all  deliberate  speed 
and  without  Interference  by  the  disappointed 
minority  member  of  the  commission. 

In  saying  all  of  these  things,  the  court  does 
not  mean  to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  good 
Intentions  of  Mr.  Gamter  or  his  coxinsri;  but 
only  to  say  that  his  position  Is  not  supported 
by  the  law. 

Accordingly,  your  apoUcatlon  for  a  stay  of 
this  court's  order,   which  will  be  signed  as 


soon  as  It  Is  presented,  will  be  signed  by  the 
court  In  accordance  with  the  flndlngs  and 
remarks  of  the  court  today. 
Thank  you  all  very  much. 


|U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  | 

DAvm  G.  Gaktnek,  plaintiff,  v.  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  et  al.,  defendants,  Cxvil 
Action  No.  80-0169 

OBDEX 

This  matter  is  before  the  Court  on  plain- 
tiff's motion  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  to  enjoin  defendants  Stone,  Dunn  and 
Martin  from  complying  with  a  subpoena  Is- 
sued by  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and  to 
restrain  defendants  Rosenthal,  Matsul,  AX 
kinson,  St  Germain,  Conyers,  Levitas,  Wil- 
liams, Jeffries,  Deckard  and  Barash  from  en- 
forcing the  aforesaid  subpoena.  The  Court 
has  considered  the  memoranda  submitted 
in  support  of  plaintiff's  request  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  In  opposition 
thereto,  the  entire  record  herein  and  the  oral 
arguments  of  counsel.  Applying  the  test  of 
Virffinia  PetroleuTti  Jobbers  Association  v. 
Federal  Power  Commission.  259  P.  2d  921 
(DC.  Clr.  1958)  and  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Commission  v.  Holiday 
Tours,  inc..  559  P.  2d  841  (D.C.  Clr.  1977), 
the  Court  concludes  that : 

1.  Plaintiff  has  not  demonstrated  a  likeli- 
hood of  success  on  the  merits; 

2.  Plaintiff  will  not  be  Irreparably  Injured 
If  a  temporary  restraining  order  is  not 
granted; 

3.  Other  interested  parties  would  suffer 
substantial  harm  If  a  temporary  restraining 
order  Is  granted  to  plaintiff; 

4.  The  granting  of  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest. 

Accordingly,  based  on  the  foregoing  and 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  open  court, 
It  Is  by  the  Court  this  22nd  day  of  January, 
1980, 

Ordered  that  plaintiff  s  motion  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  Is  denied,  and  It  is 

Further  ordered  that  plaintiff's  motion  for 
a  stay  pending  appeal  is  denied. 

CoMMODrrr       Futures       Tkadino 
Commission, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  23. 1980. 
Hon.   Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Con- 
sumer, and  Monetary  Affairs,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
January  16,  1980  letter  to  Chairman  Stone, 
enclosed  please  find  copies  of  the  tape  re- 
cordings made  of  the  Commission  surveil- 
lance briefings  held  between  July  6  and  No- 
vember 15,  1979.  at  which  August  1979  cattle 
futures  were  discussed.  The  enclosed  tape  re- 
cordings  include   those   of   the  surveillance 
briefings  held  on  July  20  and  27.  August  10 
and  17.  and  October  19. 

In  addition,  we  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  regularly-scheduled  Commis- 
sion meeting  held  on  September  5,  1979,  and 
a  copy  of  the  tape  recording  made  of  that 
meeting,  as  a  review  of  our  records  disclosed 
that  a  request  made  by  your  Subcommittee 
was  discussed  at  that  meeting  as  well. 

In  response  to  a  request  made  by  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  staff,  the  Commission 
has  prepared  and  enclosed  an  index  of  the 
enclosed  tape  recordings.  This  index  Indicates 
the  point  on  each  Upe  recording  at  which 
the  cattle  futures  discussion  begins. 

Finally,  in  accordance  with  a  request  made 
In  your  January  16  letter,  the  Commission  Is 
preparing  a  report  brl^y  describing  each  of 
the  Investigations  which  the  Commission  has 


conducted  and  is  conducting  concerning  abu- 
sive trading  practices  on  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange.  This  report  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Subcommittee  by  February  16. 
1980. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you.  please   contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

RSAD  P.  Dunn,  Jr., 

Commissioner. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOB  MICHEL  RE- 
SPONDS TO  WHITE  HOUSE  PROP- 
AGANDA 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  came  across  an  article  in 
U.S.  News  b  World  Report  in  which 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  President's  Carter's 
national  security  adviser,  was  inter- 
viewed by  that  magazine's  reporters. 
Pranldy,  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  read  his  self-serving  defense  of 
the  miserable  failures  achieved  by  the 
Carter  administration  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Portunately,  our  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  Congressman 
Bob  Michel,  saw  that  article  too,  and 
took  the  time  to  write  a  response  to  the 
editor  of  that  pubUcation  in  an  effort  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Brzezinski,  who  Is 
certainly  a  central  figure  in  foreign 
policy,  had  the  unmitigated  gall  to  tell 
his  interviewer  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  responsible  for  America's  dangerous 
deterioration  in  national  defense.  This 
noted  spokesman  for  the  Carter  appease- 
ment policy  had  the  audacity  to  claim 
that  RepubUcan  Presidents  and  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  were  to  blame  for  the 
recent  incidents  in  which  unchecked  So- 
viet expansionism  became  blatantly  ob- 
vious to  us  all. 

Congressman  Michel's  response  was 
carried  in  a  later  edition  of  US.  News  but 
unfortimately,  the  readers  did  not  get 
the  opportunity  to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 
Por  that  reason,  I  am  including  his  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
intelligent  observations.  In  case  there  Is 
any  doubt,  I  will  remind  my  colleagues 
that  few  Presidents  have  reached  such  a 
dangerous  level  of  weakness  as  has  Mr. 
Carter.  I  beUeve  that  the  Michel  letter 

speUs  it  out  clearly. 

Washington.  D.C. 

January  *.  iMO- 
Mr.  Marvin  Stone, 
EdAtor,  US.  News  it  World  Report, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stone:  The  December  31,  1979 
VS.  News  and  World  Report  carried  an  inter- 
view with  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  Zbigniew  BrzeElnskl. 
In  that  interview  Mr.  Brzezinski  said:  "After 
all,  because  of  the  scale  of  American  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  War  and  then  becaiise 
of  eight  years  of  Republican  neglect,  our 
commitment  to  adequate  defense  was  wan 
ing". 

Eight  years  of  Republican  neglect?  It  takes 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  chutzpah  on  the 
part  of  a  spokesman  for  an  administration 
that  has  kUled  the  B-1,  acquiesced  m  Cuban 
mercenary  Intervention  In  Africa,  delayed 
the  MX  and  the  Trident  and  »««  o^'*?^: 
based  missiles  vulemable  to  a  Soviet  first 
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strike  to  accuse  somebody  else  of  "neglect" 
In  defense  matters.  In  1976.  Mr.  Brzezinskl's 
candidate  Jimmy  Carter  called  for  a  seven 
billion  dollar  cut  In  defense  spending.  He 
obviously  thought  we  could  use  more  ne- 
glect ! 

In  January  of  1977,  the  U.S.  defense  effort 
Included  programs  to  procure  244  B-l  bomb- 
ers, an  accelerated  MX  missile  program,  ac- 
celerated cruise  missiles  development  and 
gains  in  shipbuilding.  Mr.  Brzezlnskl  has 
stood  by  and  watched  all  of  these  programs 
gutted  and  has  served  as  national  security 
adviser  in  an  administration  whose  disre- 
gard of  our  national  defense  needs  is  as  unl- 
versaUy  acknowledged  as  it  is  tragic.  Instead 
of  blaming  Republicans  for  "neglect"  he 
shoiUd  thank  God  that  under  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations  there  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  calls  for  a  seven  billion  dollar  cut 
in  defense  spending  were  just  what  the  So- 
viet Union  would  like  to  see.  We  Republi- 
cans have  fought  a  philosophy  of  unilateral 
disarmament  on  the  part  of  Democrat  Con- 
gressmen for  many  years.  Brzezlnskl  owes 
both  history  and  millions  of  Republicans  an 
apology  for  his  distortion  of  the  record. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Micrix, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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n  1730 

URGENT  NEED  TO  LOWER  SUGAR 

TARIFFS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  price  of  raw  sugar,  delivered  to  New 
York  with  duty  paid  was  20.4  cents  per 
pound.  This  has  been  an  increase  in 
price  of  about  6  cents  in  the  past  5 
months— and  every  extra  penny  costs 
the  American  consumers  about  $300  mil- 
lion per  year  before  ripple  effects. 

This  price  is  about  2.2  cents— or  $660 
million  per  year— higher  than  it  needs 
to  be.  There  is  authority  to  vary  the 
tariff  on  sugar  between  0.625  cents  and 
2.81  cents  per  pound.  The  tariff  is  cur- 
rently at  its  maximum  level  of  2  81  cents 
It  could  be  lowered  by  the  President  at 
any  time  to  the  minimum  level  of  0  625 
cents— thus  saving  the  consumer  about 
$1.8  miUion  a  day  in  lower  sweetener 
costs. 

In  early  December,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  approved  legislation 
implementing  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement.  The  committee  did  that  with 
the  understanding  and  expectation  that 
the  administraUon  would  soon  be  low- 
ermg  the  tariff  on  sugar.  Neariy  6  weeks 
have  passed— sugar  prices  have  soared 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  to  help 
the  consiimer. 

The  administrations  delay  on  this 
issue  IS  contributing  to  inflation  and  is 
calling  mto  question  their  commitment 
to  the  Congress. 

»«T?®  **,"?  ™"*'  ^  immediately  lowered 
to  the  minimum  level  possible.* 


NOW  ACCOUNTS  FAVOR  THE  VERY 
^I^.  SAYS  NATIONAL  "^i: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hous?  the  gentle- 

ogDized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  a 
recent  article  by  Sylvia  Porter  entitled, 
"Interest-Bearing  Checking  Favors  'The 
Very  Wealthy.'"  Among  the  interest- 
bearing  checking  accounts  referred  to  are 
NOW  accoimts— negotiable  orders  of 
withdrawal— which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives overwhelmingly  approved  on  a 
nationwide  basis  last  September. 

Ms.  Porter  surveyed  several  banks 
across  the  country  which  offer  such  ac- 
counts under  various,  appealing  names 
like  "interest  plus",  "bonus  11",  and 
"moneysworth  account."  Each  plan  cited 
carries  a  hefty  service  charge  for  ac- 
counts with  balances  below  the  bank's 
arbitrary  minimum.  At  best,  the  mini- 
mum balance  required  to  escape  service 
charges  was  $1,500,  and  at  worst  it  was 
$5,000.  This  analysis  brings  Ms.  Porter 
to  the  conclusion  that,  "the  service 
(interest-bearing  checking  accoimts) 
does  appear  geared  toward  the  customer 
with  a  healthy  deposit  and  against  the 
small-time  depositor." 

Now,  if  that  claim  has  a  familiar  ring, 
it  is  because  I  have  been  saying  the  same 
thing  ever  since  the  prospect  of  nation- 
wide NOW  accounts  was  brought  before 
the  Congress.  I  said  it  during  subcom- 
mittee sessions,  I  said  it  during  full  com- 
mittee markup,  and  I  said  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House — five  times.  But,  everybody 
else  thought  it  was  a  great  idea  and  H.R. 
4986,  the  Consumer  Checking  Accoimt 
Equity  Act,  passed  by  367  to  39  last 
September. 

I  tried  to  get  the  bill  amended  to  help 
small  savers  by  lowering  the  minimum 
balance  requirement  for  free  NOW  ac- 
counts to  $100,  but,  again,  nobody 
thought  such  a  provision  was  necessary. 
The  bill  is  currently  tied  up  in  confer- 
ence, and  the  provision  for  allowing 
NOW  accounts  will  not  be  changed  to 
accommodate  the  small  saver.  It  is  a 
shame  too,  for  all  this  commotion  about 
NOW  8U5counts  being  a  break  for  the  con- 
sumer is  meaningless.  Most  consumers 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  to  escape  finance  charges, 
yet  they  wlU  be  suckered  in  by  promises 
of  interest  on  checking  accounts  without 
reading  the  small  print.  That  small  print 
will  outline  service  charges  which  will 
more  than  eat  up  any  interest  accrued  on 
checking  accoimt  balances.  Of  the  367 
Members  who  voted  for  nationwide  NOW 
accounts,  I  will  be  very  curious  to  see 
how  many  actually  make  use  of  one. 
I  predict  it  will  not  be  too  many,  unless 
my  colleagues  are  richer  than  I  thought 
they  were. 

Sylvia  Porter's  article  follows,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  it. 
Those  of  you  who  voted  for  this  measure, 
I  suggest  you  start  drafting  a  form  letter 
in  response  to  all  those  constituents  who 
are  bound  to  write  complaining  that  they 
got  ripped  off  by  NOW  accoimts. 
Interest-Bearing  Checking  Favors  "The 
Vert  Wealthy" 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Item:   When  Bank  of  America  begins  to 
offer    what   are    in    reality   interest-bearing 
checking   accounts,   starting   Wednesday,   it 
plans  to  charge  93  a  month  plus  10  cents  a 
check  and  to  require  a  minimum  deposit  of 
$500   for   customers    using    this    new   retail 
banking  service. 


"But  because  of  these  service  charges  and 
balance  requirements  the  only  people  who 
can  truly  benefit  from  the  new  service  will 
be  the  very  wealthy  who  can  afford  to  keep 
large  balances.  The  working  man  and  woman 
wUl  benefit  little,  if  any.  from  this  new 
service,"  says  Rep.  Prank  Annunzlo,  D.-Ill., 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee's  con- 
sumer affairs  subcommittee. 

"It  appears  that  the  customer  will  be  earn- 
ing on  his  checking  account,"  Annunzlo  says. 
"But  what  banks  won't  teU  customers  is  that 
this  interest  will  be  eaten  up  In  service 
charges." 

Item:  Under  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Oregon's  "Bonus  11"  accounts,  holders  will 
be  charged  a  flat  $5  per  month  unless  they 
have  a  minimum  balance  of  $2,000.  TTien  the 
service  is  free. 

Item:  Under  New  York  Citibanks  "Inter- 
est Plus"  plan,  customers  with  accounts  con- 
taining $5,000  are  to  pay  nothing  while  those 
with  balances  of  $1,000  or  less  are  scheduled 
to  pay  $5  a  month. 

Item:  Under  Des  Moines  National  Bank's 
"Moneysworth  Account."  the  required  bal- 
ance for  free  use  will  be  much  smaller— only 
$1,500.  Customers  with  smaller  accounts  will 
pay  25  cents  per  check  and  a  maintenance 
fee  of  50  cents  per  month. 

Item :  And  under  Wells  Fargo  Bank's  trans- 
fer service  plan,  customers  with  less  than 
$2,000  in  their  savings  accounts  are  sched- 
uled to  pay  $3  a  month  plus  10  cents  per 
check  to  have  their  funds  moved  from  a  5 
percent  savings  account  Into  their  checking 
account. 

The  revolution  in  banking  services  has 
been  accelerated  by  this  new  authority  to 
commercial  banks  to  offer  what  amounts  to 
interest-bearing  checking  accounts— even 
though  the  banks  are  merely  the  latest  cate- 
gory of  financial  institutions  to  gain  the 
right  to  provide  the  accounts. 

Many  credit  unions  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  already  offer  the  equivalent  serv- 
ice by  means  of  share  draft  accounts,  tele- 
phone-transfer services  or  NOW  accounts. 

Banks  that  will  offer  the  new  automatic 
funds  transfer  service  have  been  informed 
by  their  regulators  that  they  must  make  it 
clear  to  customers  that  two  accounte  (sav- 
ings and  checking)  are  Involved  in  the  serv- 
ice. 

For  legal  reasons,  they  also  have  been 
warned  that  advertUing  and  promotion 
should  "avoid  referring  to  the  automatic 
transfer  service  as  equivalent  or  similar  to 
paying  Interest  on  checking  accounts."  my 
Washington  associate,  Brooke  Shearer  re- 
ports. 

But  no  matter  what  the  legal  dUtlnctlons, 
these  services  do  amount  to  interest -bearing 
checking  accounts— and  that's  appealing 
enough  on  its  face. 

The  crucial  question  is:  Will  you,  the  cus- 
tomer, really  gain  from  such  accounts,  or 
will  you  end  up  earning  pennies  In  interest 
while  paying  out  dollars  In  service  charges? 

So  far — and  competition  plus  reality  are 
stlU  to  emerge— the  service  does  appear 
geared  toward  the  customer  with  a  healthy 
deposit  and  against  the  small-time  depositor. 

Whether  you  find  the  new  transfer  or  other 
similar  services  worthwhUe  wUl  depend  on 
many  factors— among  them  your  check-writ- 
ing habits  and  the  amoimt  of  money  you 
tend  to  keep  on  deposit. 

If  you  are  accustomed  to  writing  a  lot  of 
checks  while  holding  low  balances,  for  In- 
stance, you  could  pay  more  In  service  charges 
than  you  receive  In  Interest. 

Of  course,  financial  Institutions — along 
with  other  businesses — have  the  right  to 
charge  customers  for  services  that  cost  the 
institutions  money  to  perform.  And  you 
have  the  right  to  shop  around  and  accept 
the  transfer  service— if  you  accept  any— that 
you  find  most  fits  with  your  habits  and  is 
least  expensive  to  you. 
What's  more,  essential  regulation  of  elec- 


tronic funds  transfer  services  still  is  to  be 
demonstrated  as  adequate. 

Take  your  time.  The  banks  stlU  may  go 
back  to  the  drawing  boards  to  review  their 
plans  and  strategies. 

The  fees  may  not  stay  at  Initially  scheduled 
levels.  The  institutions  have  the  privUege  to 
fix  charges — and  you  have  the  privilege  to 
say  yes  or  no.0 


THE   STATE   OF  SOVIET   JEWRY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rec- 
ord number  of  Soviet  Jews — over  50,000 — 
were  allowed  to  leave  in  1979.  That  is  the 
good  news.  Unfortunately,  the  bad  news 
is  that  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Soviets  appeared  to  shift  into  reverse 
and  we  are  beginning  to  hear  of  new  re- 
pressions against  Jews  and  other  mi- 
norities. 

A  year  ago,  conditions  appeared  to  be 
improving  for  Soviet  Jews.  Exit  visas 
were  more  available  as  the  Soviets  ap- 
peared to  be  making  a  bid  for  better  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  trswle.  But,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  Soviets  poor  human  rights 
record,  the  trade  concessions  they  sought 
failed  to  materialize,  and  apparently 
along  with  that,  so  did  the  hopes  of  many 
refuseniks. 

Now  it  appears  the  Soviet  focus  is 
shifting  from  trade  to  the  Olympics. 
With  the  1980  summer  games  still  sched- 
uled for  Moscow,  emigration  has  begun 
to  decline.  We  already  have  received  re- 
ports from  the  U.S.SJI.  that  serious  ob- 
stacles are  being  put  in  the  paths  of 
potential  emigres  and  a  purge  of  sorts 
has  begun  in  preparation  for  the  games 
so  that  "undesireables" — according  to 
Communist  Party  ofBcials,  that  means 
"drunkards,  psychotics,  disorderly  per- 
sons and  Jews  who  have  applied  to  emi- 
grate"— will  be  removed  from  Moscow 
before  the  athletes,  spectators,  and  world 
media  arrive,  Antisemitic  propaganda, 
always  present  in  tha  Soviet  Union,  is 
worsening — among  the  most  notorious 
incidents  is  the  placing  on  permanent 
display  at  the  Minsk  Central  Gallery  a 
painting  depicting  Jews  eagerly  helping 
the  Nazis  exterminate  their  own  people. 
Furthermore,  the  Soviets  have  intensified 
their  crackdown  on  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  critics  of  the  regime. 

Today,  the  waiting  period  for  an  exit 
visa  is  from  8  months  to  10  years.  All  too 
often,  refuseniks  are  never  told  why  their 
exit  visas  were  denied,  or  how  long  they 
might  have  to  wait  to  receive  permission. 
Despite  worldwide  requests  that  Soviet 
emigration  procedures  be  standardized 
and  priority  be  given  to  long-term  re- 
fuseniks, this  has  yet  to  materialize.  It  is 
important  that  pressure  from  Congress 
continue  on  the  Soviets  to  honor  their 
commitment  to  human  rights  made  m 
signing  the  Helsinki  accords  in  1975. 
This  international  agreement  guarantees 
the  free  emigration  of  persons  with  fam- 
ily members  in  other  countries. 

On  November  13,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Ida 
Nudel,  who  is  known  as  the  guardian 


angel  of  Soviet  Jewry  from  Siberian 
exile  and  to  allow  her  to  join  her  sister  in 
Israel.  Hopefully,  our  House-passed  res- 
olution had  some  impact  on  the  Soviets 
and  on  the  life  of  at  least  one  prisoner 
of  conscience.  I  have  been  told  by  people 
who  have  left  the  Soviet  Union  that  con- 
gressional resolutions  and  letters  to  So- 
viet ofBcials  from  individual  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  pubUc  ofScials  do 
have  positive  effects. 

Congress  must  continue  to  try  to  exert 
influence  over  Soviet  and  other  Commu- 
nist countries'  emigration  policies  and 
their  treatment  of  prisoners  of  cmi- 
science.  For  many  individual  refuseniks, 
congressional  involvement  has  made  a 
difference.  The  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment, which  ties  the  granting  of  most- 
favored-nation  (MFN)  trading  status  to 
emigration  policy,  has  been  viewed  as  at 
least  a  limited  success  as  emigration  fig- 
ures rise.  Most-favored-nation  legisla- 
tion will  once  again  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  shortly. 

Efforts  to  weaken  Jackson-Vanik  are 
in  the  works,  such  as  the  Stevenson- 
AuCoin  bill,  which  would  no  longer  ex- 
plicitly link  MFN  to  emigration  and 
would  lengthen  the  time  between  con- 
gressional review  of  eligibility  from  1  lo 
5  years.  I  oppose  any  efforts  to  weaken 
Jackson-Vanik.  In  my  view,  MFN  shoiUd 
not  be  granted  to  the  Soviets  if  they  con- 
tinue to  imprison  innocent  citizens  for 
their  simple  desire  to  emigrate  and  con- 
tinue to  detain  citizens  through  years  of 
redtape.  It  is  important  for  Congress  to 
keep  in  mind  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  as  it  considers  MFN  and  other 
measures  that  affect  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.* 


INTERNATIONAL   FINE   ARTS   COL- 
LEGE WINS  ACCREDrrA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
2d  session  of  the  96th  Congress  met  yes- 
terday, it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  your 
attention  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
schools  of  advanced  learning  in  my  area, 
which  has  just  achieved  the  prestigious 
accreditation  by  the  Commission  on  Col- 
leges of  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools. 

Sir  Edward  Porter,  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Pine  Arts  Col- 
lege, with  the  indispensable  assistance  of 
his  beautiful  wife  and  helpmate,  Lady 
Anna  Lee  Porter,  vice  president  of  this 
great  school,  through  several  years'  hard 
work  has  succeeded  in  gaining  this  most 
difBcult  and  meaningful  recognition  any 
Southern  college  could  attain  for  the 
International  Fine  Arts  College  in  Miami. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  Miamians,  who 
have  had  contact  with  the  college  and 
its  students,  or  graduates,  when  I  point 
out  that  we  are  proud  of  the  quality  of 
standard  Sir  Edward,  in  this  work  of  his, 
has  brought  to  Florida. 

It  strikes  me  as  extremely  remarkable, 
that  the  International  Fine  Arts  College 
is  now  1  of  only  2  private  schools  in 

I I  Southern  States,  which  has  passed  the 


rigorous  and  quite  lengthy  scrutiny  of 
the  Souttiem  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  and  we  are  privileged  to  have 
this  college  as  a  significant  part  of  the 
international  life  of  Miami. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  wishing  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Anna  Lee,  the  students 
and  staff  of  the  International  Fine  Arts 
College,  as  well  as  all  other  associates  of 
this  fine  institution,  much  further  suc- 
cess and  honor,  as  they  perservere  in 
giving  of  themselves  for  the  advancement 
of  young  people  from  many  nations. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  remind  all  of  us  of  the 
vast  weight  educati(»i  carries  for  the  sur- 
vival of  a  democracy,  such  as  ours, 
the  full  achievement  of  the  potential 
represented  by  youth,  for  the  attainment 
of  economic  opportunity  and  personal 
freedom,  and  for  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ica in  international  cooperatlm  or 
challenge,  as  changing  times  demand. 
In  this  light,  I  offer  the  attached  article 
about  the  work  of  the  International  Pine 
Arts  College  and  commend  it  to  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress: 

International  Fine  Arts  College  Is  the  flist 
privately-controlled,  degree-granting  Col- 
lege in  the  State  of  Florida  to  be  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

International  Fine  Arts  College  Is  one  of 
only  two  such  privately-controlled  Colleges 
in  eleven  Southern  states  to  earn  this  high- 
est degree  of  accreditation  from  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

International  Fine  Arts  College  Is  a  young 
and  dynamic  Institution.  Its  concentrated 
two  year  programs  in  Fashion  Merchandising 
and  Interior  Design  are  especially  designed 
to  develop  the  knowledge,  insight  and  ex- 
perience required  for  successful  careers  for 
students  from  all  over  the  world. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Florida  In  1965  as 
an  independent,  proprietary  College,  Inter- 
national Pine  Arts  College  is  licensed  by  the 
Florida^  State  Board  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

If  "the  measure  of  an  institution  is  but 
the  lengthening  shadow  of  one  man",  then 
the  background  of  the  Founder  and  Presi- 
dent of  International  Fine  Arts  College  Is 
significant.  This  man  is  Sir  Edward  Porter. 

Edward  Porter  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  Founder  and  President  of  Massey  Jr.  Col- 
lege and  the  ''"shlon  Institute  of  America  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  of  Massey  College  In  Co- 
lumbus and  Marietta.  Oeorgla;  and  of  Porter 
College  in  Indianaptolls,  Indiana.  In  addition, 
this  modem  educator  and  Innovator  con- 
ducted more  than  fifty  short-term  business 
training  schools  throughout  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama. Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
bringing  advanced  educational  and  business 
opportunities  to  men  and  women  In  small 
towns  in  the  South.  Edward  Porter  has  Uter- 
ally  changed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women. 

Named  as  Cons\il  Honorario  de  Mexico  In 
1962,  Edward  Porter  served  as  business  and 
diplomatic  liaison  between  the  United  States 
of  Mexico  and  the  southern  states  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  For  only  the  second  time  In 
its  history  of  more  than  300  years,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Queretaro  in  Queretaro,  Mexico 
conferred  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  PhUosophy, 
Honoris  Causa,  on  Edward  Porter  for  his  ex- 
emplary  contribution   to  education. 

On  the  Island  of  Malta,  he  was  formally 
knighted  by  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Subsequently 
he  was  made  Knight  Commander  during  pri- 
vate religious  ceremonies  at  St.  Paul's  BasU- 
Ica  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Most  recently,  Intmuttlonal's  President,  Sir 
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Uward  Porter  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Medal 
of  Honor  of  tleymac.  Prance  by  Vice  Mayor 
Jeaa-Plerre  Audy.  This  medieval  French  vil- 
lage has  awarded  the  Bronze  Medal  only  three 
time*  In  Its  thirteen  hundred  year  history. 

Congratulatoc7  messages  bave  been  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Edward  Porter  from  educators, 
statesmen  and  business  leaders  in  reoognl- 
tloa  of  the  singular  achievement  of  Intema- 
tlooal  Fine  Arts  College  In  Miami,  Florida. 
Among  these  are  the  following  quotations. 

"CongratYilatlons  on  the  accreditation  of 
International  Fine  Arts  College  by  the  C<Hn- 
mlsslon  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Schools.  This  Is  excellent 
news  and  we  are  all  very  pleased."  Ralph  D. 
Turlington,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
State  of  Florida. 

"The  University  of  Miami  extends  to  Inter- 
national Fine  Arts  College  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulations on  the  full  accreditation  It  has 
received  from  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  As  a  past  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  I  know  firsthand  the 
academic  reqiilrements  International  Fine 
Arts  College  has  had  to  fxilflll  and  the  evalu- 
ative procedures  it  had  to  undergo  to  attain 
this  distinction."  Henry  King  Stanford,  Presi- 
dent, University  of  Miami. 

"Miami  Is  an  International  dty  In  every 
sense  of  the  definition.  It  Is  also  a  burgeoning 
educational  and  cultural  complex  responding 
to  the  heritage  and  needs  of  the  Americas — 
North,  Central  and  South.  It  Is  appropriate 
that  Miami  has  a  fine,  accredited  Institution 
such  as  International  Fine  Arts  College  which 
can  play  such  a  significant  role  In  educating 
young  people  and  making  a  valued  contribu- 
tion further  enhancing  the  city's  destiny." 
Ralpb  Benlck,  Vice  President/News  Director, 
WTVJ  Television,  Miami. 

"Congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  this 
very  significant  recognition  of  your  fine  Insti- 
tution." William  L.  Wolff,  Managing  Director, 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California. 

"After  seeing  the  outstanding  work  being 
done,  the  Design  Industry  and  community  Is 
proud  to  have  this  fine  accredited  school  In 
our  area."  Dr.  Aaron  T.  Euster,  Chairman 
Emeritus,  Euster  Fumltiire  Showrooms, 
Miami. 

"Congratulations  on  International  Fine 
Arts  College  receiving  the  highest  accredita- 
tion that  can  be  held  by  any  Institution  of 
higher  learning.  The  contribution  of  Inter- 
national to  the  City  of  Miami,  the  State  of 
Florida  and  cultural  community  of  our  coun- 
try Is  outstanding!"  J.  F.  Horkhelmer,  Execu- 
tive Director.  Miami  Space  Transit  Planetar- 
ium; past  Associate  Editor  of  International 
Journal  for  Planetarium  Educators. 

"In  the  exciting  and  dynamic  professions  of 
Fashion  Merchandising  and  Interior  Design, 
mtematlonal  Fine  Arts  College  clearly  Is 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  Institution  of 
highly  specialized  learning  and  one  of  the 
South's  ma}or  educational  assets."  Mrs. 
Oeorge  Russell  Wackenhut,  Vice  President. 
Waokenhut  Corporation. 

"It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  success  of  International  Fine  Arts 
College.  I  was  proud  to  be  present  when  In- 
ternational received  the  College  Competition 
Design  Award  from  the  National  Home  Fash- 
ions League."  Gloria  Blake.  Editor  In  Chief, 
Florida  Designers  Quarterly  Magazine.  Miami 

"This  action  by  the  Southern  Association  Is 
significant  and  virtually  unique,  since  only 
one  other  college  In  eleven  southern  states 
(In  Kentucky)  has  been  so  recognized.  This 
Is  a  milestone  In  your  continuing  efforts  to 
improve  and  expand  the  growth  and  excel- 
lence ot  the  College."  Dr.  Alfred  Browning 
Parker.  Architect  and  Designer.  President  of 
Alfred  Browning  Parker  Architects.   Miami. 

"The  honor  of  being  the  first  proprietary, 
degree-granting  College  in  Flortda  to  be  fiilly 
accredited  Is  a  richly  deserved  one.  The  high 
standards  In  every  phase  of  the  college  ad- 
mlnlctratlon  has  elicited  my  admiration  from 


Its  Inception.  The  quality  of  the  product  is 
the  true  test  of  any  seat  of  learning  and  this 
Is  where  International  Fine  Arts  College  ex- 
cels." Dr.  Elizabeth  Gordon  Sherwln,  past 
Regional  Director  of  Fashion  Group,  Inc.  of 
Miami. 

"International  has  always  been  the  first 
and  the  finest  privately-controlled  College 
of  Fashion  Merchandising  and  Interior  De- 
sign In  the  entire  South.  The  curriculum  Is 
many  years  ahead  of  other  schools.  Earning 
full  accreditation  as  a  degree-granting  Col- 
lege only  confirms  Its  long  history  of  supe- 
riority and  excellence."  Dr.  Bette  Tomar 
Talcher,  Vice-President,  Caressa  Shoe  Com- 
pany International.  Miami. 

ACAOZMIC     PHILOSOPHT     AND     PtHlPOSK    Or    TRE 
COLLEGE 

International  Fine  Arts  College  Is  a  young 
and  dynamic  academic  Institution.  Its  con- 
centrated two  year  educational  programs  are 
specially  designed  to  develop  the  knowledge 
and  Insight  required  for  a  successful  career 
within  the  fashion  and  design  Industries.  At 
the  end  of  their  second  year,  graduating  stu- 
dents receive  the  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  In 
Fashion  Merchandising  or  Interior  Design. 

The  College  recognizes  that  Its  educational 
objectives  are  far  more  highly  specialized 
than  the  standard  liberal  arts  programs  com- 
mon to  American  education.  Emphasis  Is 
placed  upon  those  aspects  of  the  arts  which 
pertain  most  directly  to  future  careers  within 
the  related  fashion,  merchandising  and  In- 
terior design  fields. 

Similarly,  the  business  education  at  the 
College  Is  carefully  Integrated  to  promote  the 
development  of  skills  and  knowledge  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  responsible  posi- 
tions In  varied  areas  of  fashion,  merchandis- 
ing and  Interior  design.  In  contrast  to  pro- 
grams ciirrently  offered  by  colleges  of  busi- 
ness administration,  course  offerings  at  In- 
ternational Fine  Arts  College  are  specifically 
designed  to  relate  more  fully  to  the  special- 
ized needs  of  both  the'  business  community 
and  the  students  preparing  for  careers. 

The  academic  program  of  the  College  Is  a 
rigorous  one.  The  student  receives  those  es- 
sentials which  will  contribute  to  success  in 
an  exciting  and  competitive  career.  It  Is  the 
obligation  of  the  College  to  assure  the  busi- 
ness community  that  its  graduates  will  not 
be  found  wanting  in  terms  of  their  profes- 
sional qualifications.  And  yet,  a  rigorous  aca- 
demic program  need  not  be  a  dull  or  grueling 
experience.  An  exceptional  faculty  and  a 
close  relationship  between  student  and  pro- 
fessor, which  Is  largely  unobtainable  In  In- 
stitutions ccMnmitted  to  mass  educational 
needs,  contribute  to  a  unique  and  successful 
program  of  learning. 

By  concentrating  on  a  carefully  planned 
program  of  study  whlcl)  directly  relates  to 
the  interests  and  ambitions  of  its  students, 
the  College  has  developed  an  unusually  com- 
pact and  realistic  academic  program  which 
should  prove  as  exciting  as  it  is  rewarding. 

THE  COLLEGE  HISTORT 

International  Fine  Arts  College  in  Miami. 
Florida  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Florida 
as  a  private  college  in  1966.  The  College  Is 
licensed  by  the  Flortda  State  Board  of  In- 
dependent Colleges  and  Universities.  It  was 
established  to  educate  qualified  high  school 
graduates  and  college  transfer  students  for 
careers  in  fashion,  merchandising  and  in- 
terior design.  The  Associate  of  Arts  Degree 
is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  Two  Year 
Programs.  Serving  as  Founder  and  President 
Is  Sir  Edward  Porter. 

The  College  Is  located  in  a  magnificent 
museum-like  building  of  great  beauty. 
Located  directly  on  Btscayne  Bay,  the  hand- 
some five-story  structure  was  designed  after 
some  of  the  famous  palaces  of  Spain.  To 
blend  with  this  overall  architectural  design, 
the  College  has  utilized  Spanish  decor,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  vibrant  Spanish  colors 


of  red  and  gold,  vivid  blues  and  brilliant 
greens. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  College  there  are 
galleries,  offices,  a  patlo-courtyard.  the  In- 
terior Design  Studio,  a  two-story  marble 
floored  ballroom,  the  library  with  tall  arched 
windows,  a  faculty  meeting  room,  and  vari- 
ous classrooms.  Antiques  and  objet  d'art. 
gathered  from  Europe,  are  located  In  various 
rooms  of  the  College.  The  second  floor  of  the 
College  Includes  the  Venetian  Room,  over- 
looking the  Venetian  Causeway  leading  to 
Miami  Beach.  Other  areas  serve  as  classrooms 
and  labs  for  Creative  Arts,  Fashion  Design- 
ing and  a  student  lounge.  Classrooms  are 
fully  equipped  with  a  multitude  of  items 
which  Include  sewing  machines,  forms  and 
related  sewing  material,  cosmetic  and  groom- 
ing facilities,  platforms,  drafting  tables,  art 
materials,  and  a  wide  variety  of  audiovisual 
equipment. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  building  Is  a 
large  auditorium  which  the  College  uses  for 
speakers,  exhibitions  and  student  shows.  The 
students  are  occasionally  served  lunches  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  building  In  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  room. 

As  environment  is  so  formative  a  factor 
In  the  learning  and  growth  experience  of 
each  Individual,  the  dictum  of  Sir  Edward 
Porter  of  "surround  the  student  with  beauty, 
art,  and  the  elements  of  gracious  living"  Is 
educationally  highly  significant.  This  Ideal 
Is  well  met  In  the  magnificent  setting  of  the 
College.* 

LETTER  PROM  ROBERT  ODE,  HOS- 
TAGE IN  TEHRAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  I  received  in  my  ofiQce  a  letter 
from  Robert  C.  Ode,  one  of  the  American 
Embassy  staff  being  held  hostage  in 
Tehran,  Iran,  and  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Throughout  the  Iranian  crisis  I,  along 
with  all  other  Americans,  have  been 
deeply  concerned  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  hostages.  I  have  sup- 
ported President  Carter's  firmness  and 
restraint  in  dealing  with  the  Iranian 
Government,  juid  I  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  in  supporting  legis- 
lation designed  to  put  pressure  on  Iran. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  nothing  that  has 
been  ssiid  or  done  so  far  hsis  brought 
home  the  matter  to  me  as  much  as  has 
Mr.  Ode's  letter.  Mr.  Ode  has  person- 
alized the  plight  of  the  hostages  for  me 
in  a  way  that  no  other  incident  has.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  his  letter,  along  with 
my  response,  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Decembeb  26,  1979. 
Hon.  Joseph  Fisrex, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAE  Congressman  Fishex:  I  am  one  of 
approximately  65  U.S.  citizen  members  of 
the  American  Embassy  staff  who  have  been 
hostages  of  Iranian  Revolution  students 
since  November  4,  1979.  It  has  now  been  53 
days. 

I  am  a  retired  career  foreign  service  officer 
with  more  than  34  years  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment In  the  diplomatic  service  and  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  U.  I  retired 
from  the  Foreign  service  at  age  60  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976,  but  because  of  my  many 
years  of  experience  in  consular  work  I  was 
asked  by  the  Department  of  State  to  take  a 
temporary  assignment  of  45  days  to  assist 
in  the  visitor  visa  section  of  the  Etaibassy. 
I  arrived  here  October  3,  1979  and  was  to 
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have  returned  to  the  U.S.  about  November 
15. 

Since  we  are  not  permitted  by  our  captors 
to  receive  news  of  any  kind  I  have  no  Idea 
what  is  being  done — or  what  can  be  done — to 
assist  us.  However,  as  my  elected  represent- 
ative In  the  Congress,  I  lu-gc  you  to  do 
everything  In  your  power  to  exert  pressure 
on  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  other  respon- 
sible officials  of  our  Government  to  bring  this 
terrible  situation  to  an  end  promptly  so  that 
we  can  be  reunited  with  oxir  families  about 
whom  all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  President  and  to 
Senator  John  Wahneb  in  this  regard. 

I  am  a  property  owner  In  Fairfax  County, 
a  taxpayer;  and  my  wife  and  I  are  reglstereil 
voters. 

Please  do  whatever  you  can  to  assist  us. 
We  feel  that  we  have  been  abandoned  by  o\ii 
Government  and  the  American  people  and 
that  our  rights  to  protection  as  United 
States  citizens  have  been,  and  are.  being 
denied  vlb. 

Sincerely, 

ROBXST  C.  Ode, 
UJS.  Foreign  Service  Officer  (Retired) . 

PS. — Our  diplomatic  immunity  has  con- 
sistently been  Ignored  by  oiu*  captors.  It 
would  appear  that  reciprocal  measures  could 
be  appUed  In  the  United  States. 

HoosE  or  Represent ATITBS. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  17,  1980. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ode, 
ATnerican  Emltassy. 
Tehran,  Iran 

Dear  Mb.  Ode:  I  received  your  letter  writ- 
ten from  the  American  Embassy  In  Tehran, 
dated  December  26,  only  yesterday.  I  am 
pleased  that  your  letter  finally  did  get 
through  to  me.  I  hope  you  will  receive  this 
reply  promptly. 

Earlier  today  I  talked  briefly  with  Mrs. 
Ode.  I  found  her.  of  coiirse.  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  you  but.  considering  the  whole 
situation,  strong  and  positive  in  spirit.  We 
all  will  do  what  we  can  to  help  her. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  not 
only  your  family,  your  friends,  and  ycnii 
neighbors,  but  also  all  Americans  are  deeply 
concerned  for  you  and  the  other  hostages. 
We  pray  for  your  safety  and  early  release. 
Not  since  World  War  II  have  I  seen  Ameri- 
cans so  united  as  they  are  now  In  their  In- 
dignation at  the  treatment  being  accorded 
you  and  the  others.  Patriotism  and  emotion 
are  running  high  here  at  home  In  your  sup- 
port. Information  about  yovu*  situation  is  on 
page  one  of  our  newspapers  every  day  and 
In  vlrtuaUy  every  TV  and  radio  news  report. 
Prayers  for  your  safety  and  early  release  are 
being  offered  in  all  our  churches. 

Citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  deluged  the  Iranian  Embassy  with  let- 
ters and  postcards  asking  for  your  release. 
CSiurch  bells  ring  periodically  to  remind  us 
of  your  pUght;  they  will  continue  to  ring 
until  you  are  released.  The  citizens  In  Lou- 
doun County,  m  our  congressional  district. 
stopped  all  activity  last  month  for  a  minute 
of  silent  prayer  In  your  behalf.  I  hope  these 
examples  serve  to  assure  you  that  you  have 
not  been  forgotten. 

I  regret  bitterly  that  you  have  not  been 
kept  Informed  of  the  efforts  our  government 
has  been  making  to  secure  your  safe  release 
and  return  home.  These  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  directly 
with  authorities  in  Iran,  through  interme- 
diaries in  other  countries,  and  through  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  UN  Security  Council, 
the  Soviet  Union  blocked  a  motion  calUng  for 
economic  sanctions  against  Iran.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  States  tmllaterally  has  stopped 
sll  purchases  of  oil  from  Iran,  has  embargoed 
shipments  to  Iran,  has  blocked  Iranian  bank 


accounts  In  the  United  States,  and  has 
proceeded  to  Identify  and  begin  deportation 
proceedings  against  all  Iranians  who  are 
UlegaUy  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that  this  country  should  and  will  con- 
tinue to  apply  pressure  on  Iran,  consistent 
with  your  own  personal  safety  and  well-being 
and  that  of  the  other  hostages,  to  obtain 
your  release.  President  Carter  and  other  high 
government  officials  have  made  this  clear 
time  after  time. 

Earlier  this  month  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  was  further  compUcated  and 
made  more  dangerous  by  the  Invasion  and 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  troops  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Very  likely  you  know  nothing 
or  very  little  about  this.  Our  government  is 
taking  steps  to  counter  this  disruptive  and 
unjustified  move,  again  having  in  mind  your 
safety  and  release.  The  UN  General  Assembly 
on  the  initiative  of  the  United  SUtes.  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  troops  now  In  Afghanistan. 

But  mainly  I  want  to  reassure  you  that 
your  government  will  keep  on  doing  Its  best 
for  you  and  that  you  will  continue  to  be  In 
the  dally  thoughts  and  prayers  of  your  fel- 
low Americans.  I  personally,  as  your  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  wlU  do  everything  I 
can  on  your  behalf. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  L.  Fisher, 
Mem'ber  of  Congress.% 


THE  MEANING  OP  SOVIET  ACTIONS 
AGAINST  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  meaning  of  the  appalling  actions 
taken  by  the  Soviet  (jovemment  against 
one  of  the  world's  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens, Dr.  Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  should  be 
clear  to  all.  The  present  Government  of 
the  U.S.SJI.  is  now  determined  to  pursue 
an  expansionistic  military  policy,  with- 
out regard  to  world  opinion,  or  the  rights 
of  the  victims  of  Soviet  policies.  The  fact 
that  after  years  of  active  dissent  and 
harassment,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  just 
now  chosen  to  silence  Dr.  Sakhsu-ov  is  a 
clear  sign  that  they  no  longer  care  tUMut 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  of 
course,  demonstrated  these  facts  in  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  fashion.  What 
the  silencing  of  Dr.  Sakharov  demon- 
strates is  that  even  the  flimsy  facade  the 
Soviets  constructed  to  justify  that  act 
of  aggression  has  fallen. 

It  is  never  easy  to  dissent  from  the 
policy  of  one's  government.  It  is  espe- 
cially difficult  for  one  who  enjoys  bene- 
fits from  the  state  to  attack  the  policies 
of  the  state.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  was 
better  aware  of  these  risks  than  most 
people.  His  statements,  however,  demon- 
strated a  belief  in  the  triumph  of  right 
over  wrong.  His  convictions  were  cer- 
tainly challenged  in  innumerable  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  but  the  very  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  continue  provided  some 
hope,  especially  to  those  who  saw  merit 
in  Dr.  S&khairov's  theory  of  convergence. 

The  silencing  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov. 
noted  physicist  and  Nobel  Peace  i»1ze 
winner,  is  comparable  to  actions  which 
were  threatened  but  never  executed  in 
this  country  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  As  one  who  opposed 
the  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam  long  before 


U^.  puUic  oiMnion  turned  against  it, 
and  I  might  add,  at  some  peril  to  my  own 
status  in  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  Coa- 
gressman,  I  had  some  experience  with 
official  and  unofficial  harassment.  Some 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  Dr.  linus  Pauling  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  both  Nobel 
Peace  prizewinners,  also  suffered  harass- 
ment because  of  their  opposition  to  the 
UJS.  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet  no  action 
against  such  prominent  officials  was  ew 
undertaken  comparaUe  to  the  Soviet  ac- 
tions against  E>r.  Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  recent  death  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  who  vehemently  defended  the 
right  to  dissent  under  our  Constitutiaa. 
reminds  us  why  no  such  actions  occurred 
in  this  country.  Our  Constitution  means 
what  it  says,  in  spite  of  attempts  by  tem- 
porary officehicrfders  to  undermine  it. 

While  we  can  little  more  than  hope  the 
Soviet  Union  will  turn  back  from  the 
course  they  are  now  taking,  we  must  hold 
out  some  glimmer  of  hope  that  this  can 
happoi.  If  the  leaders  in  the  U.S.SJi.  do 
not  heed  world  opinion,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  have  little  choice  but  to  take 
united  actions  to  prevent  raw  aggression 
and  the  trampling  of  human  rights.* 


PRESS  FREEDOM  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pasceu.)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  world  peace  and  the  ideals  of 
freedom  appear  under  assault  as  never 
before  in  the  past  decade,  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  in  this  hemisphere  a  vig- 
orous, growing  organization  wholly  ded- 
icated to  promoting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  human  freedms — ^freedom  of 
the  press.  I  refer  to  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association.  P\>r  many  years  the 
lAPA,  which  now  comprises  a  record 
1,085  members,  iias  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  fighting  for  the  prindjiles  of  a 
free  press  throughout  the  Americas,  in 
UNESCO,  and  wherever  organized  ef- 
forts are  made  to  prevent  a  free  flow  of 
information  and  the  free  expression  of 
views. 

The  concepts  of  a  free  press  and  of  the 
individual  right  to  speak  and  to  be  in- 
formed are  under  the  most  serious  at- 
tack in  many  years.  This  threat  has 
emerged  in  international  fora  as  Com- 
munist ideologues  have  combined  with 
many  Third  World  leaders  in  a  ctmcerted 
effort  to  frame  what  has  been  termed  a 
"New  World  Order  of  Communications." 
In  our  own  hemisphere,  the  past  year 
has  seen  a  disturbing  trend  of  attacks  on 
the  press  in  several  countries  of  the 
Caribbean,  as  well  as  a  series  of  events  in 
Central  America,  Cuba,  and  Groiada 
that  has  given  us  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  chaUenges  facing  us  in  this  vital  re- 
gion on  our  doorstep. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion in  Its  fight  for  press  freedom  is  Mrs. 
Argentina  S.  Hills,  publisher  of  the  daUy 
EL  Mundo  of  San  Juan  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  lAPA.  Mrs.  Hills  recently  de- 
livered a  speech  to  the  Association  of 
Caribbean  Universities  and  Research  In- 
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stitutes  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
our  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Hills  offers  not  only  a  report  on 
dangers  facing  the  press  in  the  Ameri- 
cas, but  also  an  eloquent  and  insightful 
analysis  of  the  threat  of  totalitarian  ex- 
pansion in  the  Caribbean.  Further,  she 
underscores  the  continuing  major  threat 
to  freedom  of  the  press  and  expression 
throughout  the  world  by  the  campaign 
in  UNESCO  to  establish  a  "New  World 
Order  of  Communications.": 

The  UmvEssiTiES  aitd  thx  Prxss 

Ttumk  you  vety  much.  Dr.  StancUord,  for 
that  fine  Intnxluction  and  those  kind  words. 
It  Is  a  great  prlvUege  for  me  to  be  Invited 
to  address  this  group  of  distinguished  uni- 
versity leaders  of  our  region.  For,  while  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  has  been  riv- 
eted on  Iran  and  the  dangerous  and  un- 
predictable world  of  Islam,  there  is  properly 
a  continuing  focus  on  the  Caribbean  and 
where  it  is  going.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
share  some  concerns  on  a  day  when  your 
program  has  been  dedicated  to  the  role  of 
the  press  In  the  Caribbean. 

The  recent  annual  assembly  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  should  be  of 
Interest  to  you.  As  you  know,  the  principal 
funcUon  of  the  lAPA  is  to  promote  free- 
dom of  the  press  In  this  hemisphere.  We 
were  Informed  by  outgoing  President  Ger- 
man Omes,  president  and  editor  of  El  Carlbe. 
of  Santo  Domingo,  that  the  lAPA  now  has  a 
record  1,085  members.  Of  course,  this  dram- 
atizes the  Importance  and  strength  of  this 
organization.  But  it  dramatizes  something 
else.  Perhaps  never  before  in  this  century 
has  there  been  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
dangers,  many  of  them  Imminent,  facing 
the  press  in  the  Americas. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  in  our  sessions 
the  Caribbean  practically  monopolized  the 
debate. 

In  fact,  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Com- 
mittee suspended  its  first  day  of  meetings  In 
order  to  deal  with  an  emergency.  Por  the 
first  time  in  the  English -speaking  Caribbean 
«  government  has  closed  a  newspaper  I  am 
referring  to  The  Torchlight  in  Grenada.  The 
lAPA  strongly  condemned  this  action 

At  the  time,  the  new  Prime  Minister  of 
Grenada,  Mr.  Maurice  Bishop,  was  present  In 
the  same  city— Toronto,  Canada 
M.^V^'^^P  ^^  received  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  Interviewed  by  Canadian 
television  and  given  the  full  treatment  of  a 
head  of  state,  which,  of  course,  he  Is  Yet 
ho  refused  an  Invitation  to  come  and  dis- 
cuss the  Torchlight  situation  with  us 
,  .to"*  talking  about  Grenada.  An  island 
o.  133  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  100,000.  The  fact  that  this  small  Is- 
land dominated  the  proceedings  of  a  hemi- 
sphere organization  like  the  lAPA  drama- 
tizes the  importance  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  question  is  why.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
this  audience  that  the  Caribbean  has  some- 
times been  an  arena  of  superpower  confron- 
tation. 

^J^J^P*'^^  ^^^^^  ^e  saw  the  President  of 
the  United  States  address  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  danger  of  Soviet  Union  penetra- 
tion in  the  Caribbean.  We  saw  President  Pi- 
del  Castro  visit  New  York  and  address  the 
United  Nations  in  his  new  role  as  the  leader 
of  the  so-called  non-aligned  movement.  And 
of  course,  eariler  we  saw  representatives  of 
over  90  "non-aligned"  countries  gather  In 
liavana. 

But  what  Is  happening  in  the  Caribbean 
today  Is  more  than  Just  a  manifestation  of 
superpower  confrontation.  It  also  reflects  the 
feeling  of  helplessness  in  resolving  by  tradi- 
tional methods  the  chronic  economic  and 
social  problems — now  aggravated  by  Inter- 
national conditions.  That  Is  what  makes  the 
region  so  ripe  for  exploitation.  And  that  is 


what  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  leaders  with 
totalitarian  tendences  aided  and  encour- 
aged by  others,  to  initially  deceive  so  many 
of  their  countrymen  with  their  promises  of 
new  solutions. 

So  when  we  address  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  press  in  the  Caribbean.  I  think 
It  is  no  longer  valid  to  repeat  the  old  com- 
plaint that  the  Caribbean,  as  far  as  the  press 
Is  concerned,  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  importance  of  events  in  Grenada  is 
evident.  The  closing  by  force  of  any  news- 
paper, be  it  large  or  small,  printed  by  a 
mimeograph  machine  or  by  multi-mUllon 
dollar  presses.  Is  equally  outrageous  and 
a  threat  to  freedom.  As  far  as  world  politics 
is  concerned,  Grenada  has  become  a  symbol. 
I  am  speaking  tonight  largely  of  the  printed 
press  because  the  electronic  media  is  regu- 
lated everywhere  by  government  and  there 
Is  an  Increasing  trend  in  many  countries  for 
government  to  control  and  even  own  TV  and 
radio. 

When  Mr.  Castro  turned  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion towards  Marxist/Leninism,  many  feared 
a  cancerous  growth  of  communist  totalitar- 
ianism in  the  Caribbean.  Indeed,  Mr.  Castro 
promised  it. 

But  it  did  not  happen.  The  fact  is  that 
there  has  never  been  "another  Cuba."  The 
dream  of  exporting  the  so-called  "national 
liberation  revolution"  was  a  spectacular 
fallvu-e.  Indeed,  in  many  areas  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  fear  of  "another  Cuba"  has  become 
a  prop  to  sustain  rightist  dictatorships. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Castro's  Cuba 
is  entering  a  new  phase  of  expansionism.  In- 
stead of  exporting  bearded  guerrillas,  Cuba 
is  exporting  clean-cut  dcotors  and  nurses, 
dedicated  teachers  and  well-trained  techni- 
cians. Of  course,  no  humanitarian  should 
oppose  this  if  the  motive  were  htunanitarian. 
But  we  know  that  Mr.  Castro  acts  and  talks 
like  the  most  loyal  of  the  loyal  Soviet  satel- 
lites. If  his  actions  do  not  respond  to  a  much 
greater  global  strategy  masterminded  in  the 
Kremlin,  they  are  certainly  in  concert  with 
it. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Castro's  courtship  of  the 
Caribbean  Is  made  so  much  easier  by  that 
frustration  with  traditional  solutions  in  re- 
solving serious  problems  to  which  we  re- 
ferred earlier.  As  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Vlron  Vaky  recently  told  Congress:  It 
is  a  situation  "made  to  order  for  anyone 
wanting  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  And  Cuba 
Is  aggressively  doing  so  . . .  exacerbating  ex- 
isting tensions,  adding  new  strains  to  the 
often  fragile  political  balance  In  its  smaller 
neighbors." 

Little  Grenada  has  become  a  player  in  this 
global  strategy.  Like  a  tiny  bolt  loose  in  a 
vital  section  of  a  giant  747  aircraft,  what 
happens  there  far  outreaches  Its  territorial 
and  population  size.  Mr.  Bishop  came  to  pow- 
er by  force.  He  did  overthrow  a  government 
grown  corrupt  and  abusive  through  the  years. 
But  his  decision  to  rely  so  heavily  on  Mr. 
Castro's  Cuba,  and  then  proceed  to  reduce 
the  individual  freedoms  of  the  people.  Is  in- 
deed a  significant  development  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. And  it  Is  one  that  could  easily  be 
repeated  elsewhere. 

In  Toronto  we  heard  once  again  the 
chilling  reports  of  the  enormous  preasvire 
being  placed  on  the  Independent  and  re- 
spected Jamaican  newspaper.  The  Gleaner, 
by  Jamaican  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley 
and  his  government.  In  what  seems  to  be 
an  unprecedented  episode,  the  Cuban  am- 
bassador to  Jamaica  publicly  threatened  The 
Gleaner.  When  the  newspaper  demanded  his 
expulsion  from  Jamaica.  Prime  Minister 
Manley  endorsed  the  Ambassador.  Subse- 
quently, Mr.  Manley  himself  Joined  a  dem- 
onstration outside  The  Gleaner. 

For  two  years  now  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  has  been  closely  foUowlng 
developments  In  Haiti.  The  truth  U  that  we 
had  practically  written  off  Haiti  during  the 


period  of  absolute  dictatorship  under  Presi- 
dent Francois  Duvaller.  Now  there  Is  a 
gradual  transition  towards  a  softening  of 
the  dictatorship.  Within  this  process  we 
have  been  attempting  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  and  Independent  Haitian 
press.  We  were  encouraged  until  recently, 
when  the  government  approved  a  law  that 
would  keep  Haitian  Journalists  under  gov- 
ernment control.  We  have  strongly  urged  the 
President  of  Haiti  to  annul  this  law  that 
would  make  freedom  of  the  press  impossi- 
ble. And  recent  political  developments  in 
Haiti — like  the  violent  disruption  of  a  meet- 
ing of  human  rights  group  where  foreign 
diplomatic  personnel  were  roughed  up — 
seems  to  indicate  a  tragic  regression  to  the 
dark  days  of  Papa  Doc. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  Informed  In 
Toronto  once  more  that  there  is  no  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Cuba.  And  in  spite  of  all  the 
publicity  being  given  to  the  so-called  ma- 
turing of  the  Cuban  revolution,  the  brutal 
fact  Is  that  Cuban  Journalists  are  still  lan- 
guishing in  Cuban  prisons. 

So  you  see  why  I  said  that  the  LAPA  Gen- 
eral Assembly  dedicated  so  much  time  to 
the  Caribbean. 

Now  the  question  is:  What  can  an  organi- 
zation such  as  the  Association  of  Caribbean 
Universities  and  Research  Institutes  do  to 
reverse  this  process  of  deterioration  In  free- 
dom of  the  press? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  go  back  to 
the  roots  of  UNICA.  When  Sir  Philip  Sher- 
lock and  my  very  good  friends.  Dr.  Henry 
King  Stanford  of  Miami,  and  Don  Jaime 
Benltez,  then  head  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  decided  to  bring  together  the 
universities  of  the  Caribbean,  one  of  their 
primary  goals  was  to  promote  the  realization 
of  one  of  the  oldest  dreams  of  the  Carib- 
bean— the  economic,  cultural  and  political 
confederation  of  one  of  the  most  diverse, 
creative  and  promising  regions  of  the  world. 
You  are  the  experts  in  Caribbean  history 
and  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of  the  legacy 
of  centuries  of  colonialism  that  has  left  the 
Caribbean  fragmented;  neighboring  islands 
looking  always  at  the  metropolitan  power 
and  never  at  each  other. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  for  me  to  emphasize 
that  regardless  of  the  political  and  economic 
powers  at  work,  there  Is  one  force  that  Is 
bringing  about  the  de  facto  Integration  of 
not  only  regions  such  as  ours,  but  of  our 
entire  planet. 

I  am  talking  about,  of  course,  mass  com- 
munications. The  mind-boggling  technolog- 
ical breakthroughs  In  communications  is  the 
real  revolutionary  force  at  work  today  in  the 
world.  This  technology  opens  marvelous  op- 
portunities for  a  region  such  as  the  Carib- 
bean, composed  of  small  and  large  communi- 
ties separated  by  bodies  of  water. 

But  this  opportunity  may  be  lost.  The 
greatest  danger  to  freedom  of  the  press  and 
expression  in  the  world  today  is  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  UNESCO  offensive. 
UNESCO  Is  dominated  by  socialists  and 
Third  World  countries.  With  the  full  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  UNESCO  began  several 
years  ago  a  world-wide  campaign  against  the 
Idea  Itself  of  a  free  press.  The  essential  ele- 
ment of  this  offensive  is  that  the  press 
should  be  an  Instrument  of  political  and 
economic  development  as  conceived  by,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  government  In 
ix)wer. 

The  UNESCO  campaign  argues  that  the 
concept  of  a  free  press  was  created  by  the 
rich  and  powerful  in  order  to  proitect  and 
sustain  their  status  of  privilege.  Under  this 
Ideological  umbrella,  socialists  and  Third 
World  countries  are  attempting  to  have 
UNESCO  and  thereby,  the  United  Nations, 
accept  the  thesis  that  governments  not  only 
have  the  right  to  control  Journalists  of  their 
own  country,  but  also  foreign  Journalists. 

It  is  reaUy  a  supreme  irony.  At  the  precise 
point  in  history  where  the  technological  rev- 
olution Is  making  possible  the  human  and 
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cultural  Interchange  of  all  mankind, 
UNESCO  is  driving  to  establish  what  it  calls 
a  "new  world  order  of  communications"  that 
would  divide  and  isolate  not  only  one  coun- 
try from  another,  but  the  people  from  its 
own  governing  powers. 

My  colleagues  at  the  lAPA  and  in  many 
other  institutions  dedicated  to  human 
rights  and  freedom  of  expression  have  lit- 
erally traveled  around  the  world  attending 
numerous  conferences,  taking  advantage  of 
every  possible  opportunity  to  combat  the 
UNESCO  danger. 

I  would  like  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
universities  of  the  Caribbean  in  this  strug- 
gle so  vital  to  human  freedom.  Almost  all 
of  the  Caribbean  is  part  of  the  Third  World. 
You  are  on  stage  in  this  drama. 

And  the  UNESCO  offensive  comes  at  a 
moment  of  true  crisis  in  the  Caribbean.  Let 
me  define  this  over-used  and  so  often  mis- 
used word.  A  crisis  is  not  a  problem  or  a 
situation  that  is  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
On  the  contrary,  a  crisis  is  a  turning  point. 
The  dictionary  defines  it  as  "a  stage  of  a 
sequence  of  events  at  which  the  trend  of 
all  future  events,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Is 
determined."  The  word.  In  act.  comes  from 
the  Greek  "krlsls,"  which  means  "decision." 

It  is  my  view,  shared  I  know  by  many  of 
you  in  UNICA.  that  at  the  root  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  Caribbean 
is  our  explosive  population  growth. 

I  have  described  how  the  Caribbean  Is 
once  again  the  stage  for  superpower  maneu- 
ver. But  even  If  there  were  not  the  threat 
of  Soviet  inspired  totalitarianism,  the  Carib- 
bean would  stUl  be  headed  towards  an 
economic   and   human   disaster. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  over-dramatizing 
when  I  say  that  the  equation  of  natural  re- 
sources to  population  growth  makes  the 
disaster  inevitable.  And  It  facilitates  that 
"fishing  In  troubled  waters"  as  anyone  who 
has  witnessed  the  literally  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  young  and  unemployed  loiter- 
ing on  the  streets  of  nearly  any  Caribbean 
Island  city.  In  many  of  those  Islands,  as  you 
well  know,  half  the  pKjpulatlon  Is  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  and  Just  as  many 
are  under  the  age  of  20. 

We  are  experts  In  this  in  Puerto  Rico.  Our 
remarkable  economic  development  of  the 
1960's  and  1960'b  Is  well  known  to  you  and 
throughout  the  world.  Operation  Bootstrap 
did  bring  about  a  change  In  the  lives  of  all 
Puerto  Ricans  so  radical  that  it  was  Indeed 
a  revolution.  A  peaceful  revolution  without 
violence,  without  hatred,  without  the  de- 
structlveness  of  nationalistic  myopia,  with- 
out the  sacrificing  of  personal  liberties. 

A  generation  of  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  de- 
serves our  admiration  for  this  peaceful 
revolution  within  a  democratic  context.  But 
let  me  tell  you  that  It  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  Puerto  Rico  had  continued  to  ex- 
perience Its  explosive  p>opulatlon  growth  of 
the  first  part  of  this  century.  It  would  not 
have  happ>ened  if  well  over  one  million 
Puerto  Ricans  had  not  migrated  to  the 
United  States  continent,  most  of  them 
sending  part  of  their  earnings  back  to  our 
Island.  And  many  of  them  returning  to  the 
Island  with  newly  acquired  skills,  much 
needed  in  Puerto  Rico.  And  it  would  not 
have  happened  without  an  aggressive  family 
planning  program,  that  effectively  has  re- 
duced our  birth  rate  by  almost  one  half. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in 
^ite  of  this  massive  migration  of  Puerto 
Ricans  and  of  all  the  efforts  to  reduce  the 
birth  rate.  Puerto  Rico  Is  still  suffering  from 
staggering  social  economic  problems,  all 
stemming  from  the  fact  that  we  lost  too 
much  time  in  facing  up  to  our  population 
problem  and  have  become  one  of  the  most 
over-populated  areas  in  the  world.  We  have 
an  official  unemployment  rate  of  about  17 
percent,  but  real  unemployment,  that  is  in- 
cluding thooe  that  have  lost  hope  and  are 


no  longer  looking  for  Jobs,  is  close  to  40 
percent.  Over  half  of  our  people  have  in- 
comes so  low,  compared,  of  course,  to  the 
United  States,  that  they  are  receiving  food 
stamps  from  the  United  States  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  spite  of  30  years  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic development,  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Puerto  Rico  is  still  twice  as  poor  as  the 
poorest  state  of  the  Union.  Mississippi. 

All  of  this  in  spite  of  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic advantages  Puerto  Rico  enjoys 
through  its  unique  form  of  union  with  the 
United  States.  We  are  an  autonomous  part 
of  the  United  States.  As  American  citizens. 
we  receive  over  t2  billion  a  year  in  funds 
from  the  United  States  federal  government — 
close  to  800  million  dollars  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Now.  if  Puerto  Rico  still  has  such  over- 
whelming social  economic  problems,  what 
can  we  expect  from  the  other  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  that  do  not  have  the  economic 
benefits  that  we  in  Puerto  Rico  enjoy 
through  our  association  with  the  United 
States.  And  even  more  important,  that  do  not 
have  the  freedom  to  legally  export  their  ex- 
cess population? 

Otir  closest  neighbor,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, has  a  much  more  favorable  relation 
of  people  to  resources.  Its  population  density 
is  271  persons  to  the  square  mile.  But  with  a 
population  growth  of  3.6  percent  a  year  in 
this  era  of  high  energy  cost,  which  surely 
means  low  GNP  growth,  how  can  the  Domini- 
can Republic  lift  Its  people  from  extreme 
poverty  when  its  population  is  growing  faster 
than  its  economy?  And  the  same  could  be 
said  for  Jamaica  with  a  population  density 
of  600  and  Barbados  with  a  population 
density  of  1,870.  and  on  down  the  line  of 
Caribbean  Islands. 

It  would  be  well  to  add  here  that  Barbados 
has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  by  a 
conscious  and  long-term  commitment  in 
dealing  with  its  population  problem.  As  one 
of  the  world's  most  populated  pieces  of  real 
estate,  it  had  no  choice. 

Now  I  have  dwelt  on  population  growth 
not  only  because  I  consider  It  the  essential 
element  in  the  Caribbean  crisis,  but  lor  two 
other  reasons.  First,  because  this  is  the  one 
problem  that  each  Caribbean  island  can  re- 
solve for  Itself.  In  fact,  It  is  the  one  problem 
that  only  can  be  resolved  individually  by 
each  Caribbean  country.  After  centuries  of 
colonialism,  it  is  understandable  that  many 
leaders  in  the  Caribbean  blame  the  colonial 
powers  for  most.  If  not  all  of  the  ills  in  this 
area.  But  if  the  Caribbean  countries  fall  to 
recognize  the  consequences  of  their  popula- 
tion explosions  and  fail  to  take  the  action 
necessary  to  check  it.  they  have  no  one  to 
blame   but  themselves. 

And  the  other  reason  is  that  if  there  Is  one 
role  to  be  played  both  by  the  educational 
Institutions  and  the  press  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades. It  is  to  document,  disseminate  and 
dramatize  the  reality  that  the  Caribbean  is 
now  in  a  decisive  race  against  poverty.  Ig- 
norance and  even  hunger. 

The  universities  and  the  press  must  bring 
home  the  fact  that  unless  the  trend  is  re- 
versed and  economic  growth  outpaces  popu- 
lation growth,  the  level  of  living  of  the  vast 
majority  cf  the  people  in  the  Caribbean  will 
actually  worsen  In  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 
And  I  need  not  describe  what  this  will  mean 
to  the  political  institutions:  the  political 
stability  of  this  area. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  challenges  fac- 
ing the  Caribbean  as  It  enters  the  final  lap 
of  the  20th  century:  the  new  shape  and 
form  of  Cubcm  expansionism,  the  race  be- 
tween economic  development  and  population 
growth  and  the  UNESCO  offensive  against 
freedom  of  the  press  and  expression. 

UNICA  was  bom  In  large  part  from  the 
desire  of  the  Caribbean  Intellectual  commu- 
nity to  motivate  the  Caribbean  political 
leaders  to  face  the  Caribbean  reality.  UNICA. 
as  I  mentioned,  was  bom  of  the  dream  to  be 


an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  Caribbean 
confederation — to  pool  together  the  vast 
creative  human  resources  of  this  area,  to 
achieve  the  transfer  of  technology  and  ex- 
perience that  wUl  permit  us  to  find  and 
implement  practical  effective  answers  to  our 
problems. 

All  of  you  know  much  better  than  I  how 
difficult  and  frustrating  this  role  has  been. 
I  know  that  many  can  argue  that  after  IS 
years,  although  UNICA  Itself  has  progressed, 
having  grown  from  16  to  45  institutional 
members,  the  Caribbean  Itself  seems  to  be 
moving  not  towards  unity  but  back  towards 
fragmentation. 

I  say  to  you  tonight  that  if  the  UNESCO 
philosophy,  Inspired  surely  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Is  adopted  and  placed  In  practice 
by  many  nations  of  the  Caribbean.  Caribbean 
unity  would  become  an  impossibility. 

I  urge  you  to  marst^J  the  universities  of 
the  Caribbean  to  become  involved  in  the 
struggle  of  valiant  newspapers  such  as  The 
Gleaner  of  Jamaica.  To  Join  us  in  the  out- 
rage against  the  closing  down  of  independent 
newspapers  like  The  Torchlight. 

The  essential  task  of  the  university  is  to 
open,  not  to  close  doors. 

If  the  forces  behind  UNESCO  have  their 
way.  doors  will  close  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean. We  wUl  continue  In  reverse,  back  to- 
wards fragmentation  and  Isolation.  I  believe 
that  it  is  your  responsibility,  as  much  as  the 
responsibility  of  those  of  us  committed  to 
fight  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  expression,  to  combat  this  danger.  I  hope 
you  wUl  Join  us. 

Thank  you,  and  goodnlght.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  OR- 
VILLE  DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Cavanaugh)  is 
recognized  fcH*  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  late  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas,  who  is  being 
laid  to  rest  today  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  service  of  his 
coimtry  and  his  fellow  man.  During  his 
tenure  on  the  Supreme  Court,  this  cham- 
pion of  individual  rights  and  personal 
freedoms  worked  tirelessly  for  those  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  upon  which  this  great 
Nation  was  founded,  never  losing  his 
unique  insight  into  the  proper  rtrie  of 
government  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  As 
a  member  of  the  Warrai  Court,  he  was 
in  great  measure  responsible  Tot  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  protection  of  those  rights  against 
intrusion  by  the  awesome  power  of  the 
State.  A  progressive,  a  liberal  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  Bill  Douglas  often  dis- 
sented from  his  colleagues,  only  to  wit- 
ness the  Court  come  to  ticcept  his  opinions 
in  later  cases.  No  more  articulate  and 
effective  advocate  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
ever  served  on  that  highest  of  courts,  and 
his  passing  will  be  mourned  by  those  who 
truly  understand  the  meaning  of  f  reedMn 
and  equality  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Justice  Etouglas  was  equally  as 
effective  a  spc^esman  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  treasures  of  this 
country;  the  lakes,  rivers,  forests,  moun- 
tains, and  wilderness  areas  which  he 
came  to  know  and  love  during  his  life.  As 
the  author  of  many  works  on  the  beauty 
of  nature,  he  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
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wild  and  brought  them  to  many  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  known  or 
cared.  The  wilderness  has  also  lost  a 
friend  with  the  passing  of  William  O. 
Douglas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  bid  farewell  to  one 
of  the  most  distingiiished  jurists  this  land 
has  ever  known,  we  can  only  hope  that 
his  legacy  is  not  dead,  that  others  of  com- 
parable wisd(Hn.  understanding,  cmn- 
passicxi,  and  f(»titude  will  come  to  fiU 
the  void  left  today  by  the  death  of 
Justice  Douglas.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neai.)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  caU  the  at- 
trition of  the  House  to  a  notification 
from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  on 
proposed  financing  to  make  possible  the 
sale  of  $228  million  in  U.S.-made  jet  air- 
craft to  Laker  Airways  Ltd.  of  England. 

The  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a 
direct  credit  of  $86,800,000  and  to  gu&r- 
antee  $74,400,000  in  private  financing  to 
hrfp  lAker  Airways  purchase  five  new 
McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10-30  jet  air- 
craft and  related  spare  parts.  The  en- 
gines for  the  aircraft  are  made  by  the 
General  Electric  Co. 

This  notification  has  been  referred  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Banking  CtMnmit- 
tee's  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment,  and  Monetary  policy. 
Section  2(b)  (3)  (i)  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  requires 
the  Bank  to  notify  the  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  financial  guarantees  or 
combinaticsis  thereof  of  $100  milli<»  or 
more.  Unless  Congress  determines  other- 
wise, the  Ezimbcuik  may  give  final  ap- 
proval to  the  transaction  after  25  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  notiflcatioa. 

Laker  Airways,  owned  by  Sir  Freddie 
Laker  and  his  wife,  now  has  a  13-plane 
fleet  offering  low-fare  passenger  service 
from  London  to  New  York  and  Los  An- 
gles. Since  it  began  operations  in  1977. 
Laker  Airways  has  risen  to  rank  eighth 
arnmg  North  Atlantic  carriers  in  total 
scheduled  and  charter  traffic. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Recors  cor- 
respondence from  the  Eximbank  giving 
the  terms  and  details  of  this  proposed 
transactiim.  I  wdcome  any  comments 
my  ccdleagTies  may  have  on  the  Bank's 
proposal. 

EZPOKT-lMFOmr  Bamx 

or  THZ  UlRTB>  STATB, 

WoMhitiffton.  D.C.,  December  20. 1979 
Hon.  SnpBXK  L.  NkAL. 

Chairman.   SuJ>eommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
BouMe  of  Repreaentativet.  Waahington, 
DjO. 
TOkam  Mk.  Chueman:  In  accordance  with 
Section    2(b)  (3)  (1)    of    the    Export-Import 
B»nk  Act  of  1946.  aa  amended.  I  bave  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvee  on 
»n  application  currently  pending  consider- 
ation by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this  state- 
ment. 

SInosMly. 

Amir  L.  ICbosi:  Jt. 


KZFOKT-IlIFOKT  BaMK 

or  THx  TTmrxD  Statbb. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  19,  1979. 
Thz  Speaks  or  thi  Hoxtbx  or  Rxfebxiita- 

TIVXS, 

U.S.  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  SpaAXBt:  Pursuant  to  Section  2 
(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  ^dmbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing transaction  Involving  U.S.  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom: 

A.  Description  of  Tranaactlon. — 

1.  Purpose:  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  ex- 
tend a  direct  credit  of  $86,800,000  and  to  Issue 
a  guarantee  with  respisct  to  $74,400,000 
private  financing  to  Laker  Airways  Limited 
The  purpose  of  this  Eximbank  financing  Is 
to  faclUtate  the  purchase  In  the  United 
States  by  Laker  Airways  of  five  new  McDon- 
nell Douglas  DC-10-30  Jet  aircraft  and  re- 
lated spare  parts.  The  engines  for  the  air- 
craft are  manufactured  by  General  Electric 
Company.  The  total  U.S.  export  value  for  this 
transaction  Is  estimated  to  be  9228,000,000. 

2.  Identity  of  the  Parties:  Laker  Airways, 
headquartered  In  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a 
private  company  wholly  owned  by  Sir  Freddie 
Laker  and  his  wife.  Its  current  fleet  of  six 
DC-10-lOs,  five  BAC-1-lls  and  two  B-707s  is 
used  to  offer  low-fair  air  passenger  service 
from  London  to  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
Since  Its  Inception  In  1977,  Laker  Airways  has 
risen  to  rank  eighth  among  North  Atlantic 
carriers  In  total  1978  scheduled  and  charter 
traffle. 

3.  Nature  and  Use  of  Goods  and  Services: 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  are  five  wlde-bodled  commer- 
cial Jet  aircraft  to  be  used  by  Laker  Airways 
on  both  Its  existing  and  expanded  routes. 
The  airframe  components  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  of 
Long  Beach.  California.  The  engines  for 
the  aircraft  wUl  be  manufactured  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  Jet  aircraft  engine 
division  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  addition, 
other  U.S.  firms  will  furnish  spare  parts. 

B.  Explanation  of  Elxlmbank  Financing — 
1.  Reasons:  The  Eximbank  credit  and  fi- 
nancial guarantee  totalling  $161,200,000  will 
facUlUte  the  export  of  $228,000,000  of  VS. 
goods  and  services.  Sales,  profits  and  employ- 
ment for  U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  and 
their  subcontractors  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  exports.  Through  1990,  aircraft  pur- 
chases by  foreign  airlines  are  expected  to  ac- 
count for  approximately  40  percent  of  total 
U.S.  aircraft  sales.  Eximbank's  financing  sup- 
port for  the  export  of  U.S.  aircraft  has  as- 
sisted U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  in  ob- 
taining approximately  80  percent  of  the 
world  market  for  commercial  Jet  alrcraf^. 

McDonnell  Douglas  estimates  that  the  ex- 
port of  these  aircraft  will  provide  6,635  man/ 
years  of  work  for  McDonnell  Douglas  and  its 
sub-suppliers.  Additional  benefits  which  will 
fiow  to  the  United  States  from  the  transac- 
tion Include  sizable  follow-on  exports  of 
spare  parts,  ground  support  and  other  re- 
lated equipment. 

Laker  Airways  has  undertaken  an  expan- 
sion of  its  current  fleet  in  order  to  extend 
its  low-cost  air  passenger  service  on  flights 
from  London  to  37  European  cities  and  the 
Far  East.  The  export  of  the  five  US.  air- 
craft which  are  the  subject  of  this  letter  will 
have  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion from  the  A-300  Jet  aircraft  manufac- 
tured by  the  European  consortium,  Airbus 
Industrie.  Laker  Airways  has  already  an- 
nounced intentions  to  purchase  some  A-300 
aircraft  and  they  had  the  option  to  increase 
that  order  in  lieu  of  purchasing  these  U.S. 
aircraft.  Airbus  Industrie  offered  ten-year  fi- 
nancing at  very  competitive  fixed  interest 
rates.  The  Eximbank  financing,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  decisive  factor  In  win- 
ning thU  sale  for  the  t7.S.  suppliers. 


2.  The  Financing  Plan:  The  financing  plan 
for  the  total  U.S.  procurement  supported  by 
Eximbank  Is  as  follows: 


Percent  of 
U.S.  Costs 


Total 


Cash  payment 18.4        $42,000,000 

Eximbank  credit 38. 1  86,  800,  000 

Supplier    financing 

(without  Eximbank 

guarantee)   10.9  24,800,000 

Private    financing 

(to  be  guaranteed 

by    Eximbank) 32.6  74,400,000 


ToUl 


100.  0         228, 000.  000 


(a)  Elxlmbank  Charges:  The  Eximbank 
credit  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8.376 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually. 
Elxlmbank  will  charge  commitment  fees  of 
>^  of  1  percent  per  annum  on  the  undis- 
bursed portion  of  the  Eximbank  credit  and 
<4  of  1  percent  per  annum  on  the  undis- 
turbed portion  of  the  private  financing 
guaranteed  by  Eximbank.  A  guarantee  fee  of 
Vi  of  1  percent  will  be  charged  on  the  amount 
of  the  private  financing  guaranteed  by  Elxim- 
bank  which  is  disbursed  and  outstanding. 
The  Eximbank  financing  will  be  secured  by 
mortgagee  and  restrictive  covenants. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms:  Aggregate  dis- 
bursements under  the  Eximbank  credit,  the 
supplier  financing  and  the  private  flnanclng 
will  be  repayable  In  20  equal  semiannual  in- 
stallments begliuilng  6  months  after  the  mid- 
delivery  point  of  the  aircraft  but  not  later 
than  September  16,  1980.  The  supplier  financ- 
ing and  private  financing  will  be  repaid  from 
the  earlier  matiu'lties  and  the  Eximbank 
credit  will  be  repaid  from  the  later  maturi- 
ties. 

C.    Additional    Information. — Attached   Is 
certain  additional  information  on  Eximbank 
activity  in  and  economic  data  on  the  country 
Involved  in  this  transaction. 
Sincerely. 

JoHK  L.  Moore.  Jr. 

EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


(Aj  of  Oct  31,  19791 


Outstinding         Undisbursed 


Direct  loans 1209,477,454.02  1223,181,679.72 


CFF  loans 

Financial  guarantees 

Bank  guarantees  and  other 

Insurance: 

Mediumterm 1,413,228.46       5,747,100.09 

Shortterm 84,694,976.42  0 


115,200.00 
6,075,000.00      44,628,000.00 
4,901,152.77      n,  670, 642. 00 


Total  for  the  United 
Kingdom 306,677,011.67    285,227,421.81 

DEFAULTS     AND    RESCRB>t7LINCS 

Loan  No.  4097  rescheduled  11/3/77  in  the 
amount  of  $1,619,998.84.  This  loan  was  paid 
In  full  January  17,  1979.  No  other  defaults 
to  date. 

umTD)  KnrCDOM 

Area  and  population 

Area:  244/ sq.  lun. 

Population  (mld-1978) :  65.9  million. 
Working  population  (end-1978) :  26.4  mil- 
lion. 
Population  density:  229/sq.  km. 
Sources  and  applications  of  national 
product 
[In  percent] 
Uses  (197S)  : 

Consumption 00 

Government 20 

Capital  formation 18 

Stocks,  exports,  imports 2 

Total    100 

Sources  (19T7) : 

Agriculture 8 

Industry . 37 

Services 80 

Tot«a    — 100 
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197t       1977       1978  1979(E)    19aO(P) 


GOP  data: 

BillhMB  ('nominal) $221 

Rate  of  oiante  (real)  (percent) 3.6 

Fiscal  and  monetary  data: 

Government  deficit  (billions).. $12. 3 

Deficrt  as  percent  of  GNP 5.5 

Incraasa  in  money  supply 8.C 

Price  data  (percant  incraasa  over  pracasdini  ysar): 

CPI _ 16.5 

WPI 17.3 

labor  data  (in  percent): 

Wages  (weelily  rates) IS.  5 

Unemployment 5.3 

Industrial  production  (average  dianga) 2.0 


»?1 

i-3 

T? 

$305 

-To 

J7.8 
3.2 
8.0 

13.6 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

15.9 
19.8 

8.3 
9.1 

17.5 
12.2 

14.0 
ILO 

10.3 
5.7 
3.7 

14.6 
5.7 
3.8 

NA  . 

7.0 

2.1 

-L2 

197(       1977       1978  197KE)    UM(P) 


External  debt  (millions):  OiitsUnding  public  debt..    $14.2  $110 
Balance  of  payments  data  (billions): 

Exports $45.9  $56.1 

Imports -$52.4  -$512 

Trade  bsUnce -$15  -$3.1 

Current  account  balance —$2.0  $0.7 

Capital  account. „ -$4.6  $12.2 

Overall  balance -$t«  $12.9 

Reserve  data : 

Oflicial  reserves  (billions) $3.4  $20.1 

Gold($430/U).... $9.0  $lt 

Cover  for  months  of  imports. „_ 2.C  SiS 


$11$ 


NA 


$tlO      $8I.t 

-$713  -$12.7  . 

-$2.3    -$L1 

$18       $14 

$3.0         NA 

-$2.2         NA 


$110 
$*.* 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  1  hour,  Janu- 
ary 24. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albosta)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Ms.  Holtzkan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DowNET,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  1  hour,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Boggs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.MiCHXL. 

Mr.  Rinaldo  In  two  instances. 

Mi.  Dornan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albosta)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gramm. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  DmGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WOLPE. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Faey. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.GiNN. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brodheas. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Boggs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Blancharo. 

Mr.  Nolan  in  three  instsmces. 
Mr.  SmoN  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  In  five  instances. 


EXT^»^ION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imtoiimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fascell,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$894.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Wydlkr. 

Mr.  Couchlin. 

lir.  HiNSON. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Scrttlzi. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROUSSILOT. 

Mr.  Badhax. 

Mr.  FlNDLKT. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Tues- 
day, January  22, 1980,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  until  approximately 
the  hour  of  8:40  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes pjn.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  8 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  (X>NCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  241  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 
The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable  James 
T.  Malloy,  announced  the  Vice  President 


and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Seiate.  who 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives,  the  Vice  President  taking 
the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  the  M«nbers  of  the  Senate  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  i4>points  as 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  the  Chambw. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Wright;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Brademas;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  RosTENKowsKi;  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Brinkley;  the  gen- 
tleman from  C3eorgia,  Mr.  Mathis;  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Gnm;  the 
gentleman  from  Cieorgia,  Mr.  Levitas; 
the  gentleman  from  <3eorgia,  Mr. 
McDonald;  the  gentleman  from  CSeorgla, 
Mr.  Barnard;  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Evans;  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  Jenkins;  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Mr.  Fowler;  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  Mr.  Rhodes;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Mr.  Michel;  and 
the  gentleman  from  CSeorgia,  Mr.  Gnio- 

RICH 

The  VI<^  PRESIDENT.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  appoints  the  following 
Senators  as  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  join  a  like  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  escort  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  the  House  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ;  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ;  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Etawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  ;  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  ;  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits);  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  . 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors. Ministers,  and  Charges  d' Af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  AmbassadcHs,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  tmnounced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Ctourt. 

The  C^hief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
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seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  annoimced  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  HaU  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  high  privilege  smd  the 
distinct  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


THE    STATE    OP    THE    UNION— AD- 
DRESS   BY    THE    PRESTOENT    OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO 
96-257) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  96th  Congress, 
fellow  citizens. 

These  last  few  months  have  not  been 
an  easy  time  for  any  of  us.  As  we  meet 
tonight,  it  has  never  been  more  clear 
that  the  state  of  our  union  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  world.  And  tonight, 
as  throughout  our  own  generation,  free- 
dom and  peace  in  the  world  depend  on 
the  state  of  our  union. 

The  1980's  have  been  bom  in  turmoil, 
strife,  and  change.  This  is  a  time  of 
challenge  to  our  interests  and  our  values, 
and  it  is  a  time  that  tests  our  wisdom 
and  our  skills. 

At  this  time  in  Iran  50  Americans  are 
still  held  captive,  innocent  victims  of 
terrorism  and  anarchy. 

Also  at  this  moment  massive  Soviet 
troops  are  attempting  to  subjugate  the 
fiercely  independent  and  deeply  religious 
people  of  Afghanistan. 

These  two  acts — one  of  international 
terrorism  and  one  of  military  aggres- 
sion— ^present  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  indeed  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Together, 
we  will  meet  these  threats  to  peace. 

I  am  determined  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  the  strongest  of  all 
nations,  but  our  power  will  never  be  used 
to  initiate  a  threat  to  the  security  of  any 
nation  or  to  the  rights  of  any  human 
being.  We  seek  to  be  and  to  remain 
secure— a  nation  at  peace  in  a  stable 
world,  but  to  be  secure  we  must  face  the 
world  as  it  is. 

Three  basic  developments  have  helped 
to  shape  our  challenges : 

The  steady  growth  and  increased  pro- 
jection of  Soviet  military  power  beyond 
its  own  borders; 

The  overwhelming  dependence  of  the 
Western  democracies  on  oil  supplies  from 
the  Middle  East; 

The  press  of  social  and  religious  and 
economic  and  poUtical  change  in  many 
nations  of  the  developing  world— exem- 
plified by  the  revolution  in  Iran. 

Each  of  these  factors  is  important  in 


its  own  right.  Each  interacts  with  the 
others.  All  must  be  faced  together— 
squarely  and  courageously. 

We  wiU  face  these  challenges  and  we 
will  meet  them  with  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  And  we  will  not  fail.  [Applause.] 

In  response  to  the  abhorrent  act  in 
Iran,  our  nation  has  never  been  aroused 
and  imifled  so  greatly  in  peacetime. 
Our  position  is  clear.  The  United  States 
will  not  yield  to  blackkmail.  [Applause.] 
We  continue  to  pursue  these  specific 
goals; 

First,  to  protect  the  present  and  long- 
range  interest  of  the  United  States ; 

Secondly,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
American  hostages  and  to  secure  as 
quickly  as  possible  their  safe  release; 

If  possible,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  which 
might  further  endanger  the  lives  of  our 
fellow  citizens; 

To  enlist  the  help  of  other  nations  in 
condemning  this  act  of  violence  which 
is  shocking  and  violates  the  moral  and 
the  legal  standards  of  a  civilized  world; 
and  also 

To  convince  and  to  persuade  the  Ira- 
nian leaders  that  the  real  dange'-  to  their 
nation  lies  in  the  north  in  tl,e  Soviet 
Union  and  from  the  Soviet  tr(X)ps  now 
in  Afghanistan,  and  that  tht  imwar- 
ranted  Iranian  quarrel  with  tl."  United 
States  hampers  their  response  to  this 
far  greater  danger  to  them. 

If  the  American  hostages  are  harmed, 
a  severe  price  will  be  paid.  [Api,:ause.] 

We  will  never  rest  imtil  every  one  of 
the  American  hostages  is  released.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  now  we  face  a  broader  and  more 
fundamental  challenge  in  this  region  be- 
cause of  the  recent  military  action  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  as  during  the  last  SVz  decades, 
the  relationship  between  our  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  is  the  most  critical  factor  in 
determining  whether  the  world  will  live 
in  peace  or  be  engulfed  in  global  con- 
flict. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  America  has  led  other  nations  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  mounting  So- 
viet power.  This  has  not  been  a  simple 
or  a  static  relationship.  Between  us  there 
has  been  cooperation — there  has  been 
competition — and  at  times  there  has  been 
confrontation. 

In  the  1940's.  we  took  the  lead  in 
creating  the  Atlantic  Alliance  in  re- 
six>nse  to  the  Soviet  Union's  suppression 
and  then  consolidation  of  its  East  Euro- 
pean empire  and  the  resulting  threat  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  to  Western  Europe. 

In  the  1950's.  we  helped  to  contain 
further  Soviet  challenges  in  Korea  and 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  re-armed,  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  that  con- 
tainment. 

In  the  1960's,  we  met  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenges in  Berlin  and  we  faced  the  Cuban 
missile  crises,  and  we  sought  to  engage 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  important  task 
of  moving  beyond  the  cold  war  and  away 
from  confrontation. 

And  in  the  1970's,  three  American 
Presidents  negotiated  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  in  attempts  to  halt  the  growth 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  We  sought  to 


establish  rules  of  behavior  that  would 
reduce  the  rislcs  of  confiict,  and  we 
searched  for  areas  of  cooperation  that 
could  make  our  relations  reciprocal  and 
productive— mot  only  for  the  sake  of  our 
two  nations,  but  for  the  security  and 
peace  of  the  entire  world. 

In  all  these  actions,  we  have  main- 
tained two  commitments:  To  be  ready  to 
meet  any  challenge  by  Soviet  military 
power,  and  to  develop  ways  to  resolve 
disputes  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

Preventing  nuclear  war  is  the  fore- 
most responsibility  of  the  two  super- 
powers. That  is  why  we  have  negotiated 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks, 
treaties — SALT  I  and  SALT  n.  Espe- 
cially now  in  a  time  of  great  tension, 
observing  the  mutual  constraints  im- 
posed by  the  terms  of  these  treaties  will 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  both  countries — 
and  will  help  to  preserve  world  peace.  I 
will  consult  very  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress on  this  matter  as  we  strive  to  con- 
trol nuclear  weapons.  That  effort  to 
control  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be 
abandoned.   [Applause.] 

We  superpowers  also  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  exercise  restraint  in  the  use 
of  our  great  military  force.  The  integrity 
and  the  independence  of  weaker  nations 
must  not  be  threatened.  They  must  know 
that  in  our  presence  they  are  secure. 

But  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a 
radical  and  an  aggressive  new  step.  It  is 
using  its  great  military  power  against  a 
relatively  defenseless  nation.  The  impli- 
cations of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan could  pose  a  most  serious 
threat  to  the  peace  since  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  vast  majority  of  nations  on  earth 
have  condemned  this  latest  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  extend  its  colonial  domination 
of  others  and  have  demanded  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 
The  Moslem  world  is  especially  and  jus- 
tifiably outraged  by  this  aggression 
against  an  Islamic  people.  No  action  of 
a  world  power  has  ever  been  so  quickly 
and  so  overwhelmingly  condemned. 

But  verbal  condemnation  is  not 
enough.  The  Soviet  Union  must  pay  a 
concrete  price  for  its  aggression.  [Ap- 
plause.] While  this  invasion  continues, 
we  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
cannot  conduct  business  as  usual  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  why  the  United 
States  has  imposed  stiff  economic  pen- 
alties on  the  Soviet  Union.  I  will  not 
issue  any  permits  for  Soviet  ships  to 
fish  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  cut  Soviet  access  to  high- 
technology  equipment  and  agricultural 
products.  I  have  limited  other  commerce 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  have  asked 
our  allies  and  friends  to  join  with  us  in 
restraining  their  own  trade  with  the 
Soviets  and  not  to  replace  our  own  em- 
bargoed items.  And  I  have  notified  the 
Olympic  Committee  that  with  Soviet  in- 
vading forces  in  Afghanistan,  neither  the 
American  people  nor  I  will  support  send- 
ing an  Olympic  team  to  Moscow.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  have  to 
answer  some  basic  questions:  Will  it 
help  promote  a  more  stable  interna- 
tional environment  in  which  its  own 
legitimate,   peaceful   concerns   can   be 


pursued?  Or  will  it  continue  to  expand 
its  military  power  far  beyond  its  genuine 
security  needs  and  use  that  power  for 
colonial  conquest? 

The  Soviet  Union  must  realize  that 
its  decision  to  use  military  force  in  Af- 
ghanistan will  be  costly  to  every  poUti- 
cal and  economic  relationship  it  values. 
[Applause.] 

"The  region  which  is  now  threatened 
by  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan  is  of 
great  strategic  importance.  It  contains 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  ex- 
portable oil.  The  Soviet  effort  to  domi- 
nate Afghanistan  has  brought  Soviet 
military  forces  to  within  300  miles  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  close  to  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz — a  waterway  through  which 
much  of  the  world's  oil  must  flow.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  now  attempting  to  con- 
solidate a  strategic  position,  therefore, 
that  poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  free 
movement  of  Middle  East  Oil. 

This  situation  demands  careful 
thought,  steady  nerves,  and  resolute  ac- 
tion— not  only  for  this  year  but  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  demands  collective  ef- 
forts to  meet  this  new  threat  to  security 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Southwest 
Asia.  It  demands  the  i>articipation  of 
all  those  who  rely  on  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  and  who  are  concerned  with  global 
peace  and  stabiUty.  And  it  demands  con- 
sultation and  close  cooperation  with 
countries  in  the  area  which  might  be 
threatened. 

Meeting  this  challenge  will  take  na- 
tional will,  diplomatic  and  political  wis- 
dom, economic  sacrifice  and,  of  course, 
military  capability.  We  must  call  on  the 
best  that  is  in  us  to  preserve  the  security 
of  this  crucial  region. 

Let  our  position  be  absolutely  clear: 
An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will 
be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  such  an  assault  will  be  repelled  by 
any  means  necessary,  including  miUtary 
force.  [Applause.] 

During  the  past  three  years  you  have 
joined  with  me  to  improve  our  own  se- 
curity and  the  prospects  for  peace — ^not 
only  in  the  vital  oil-producing  area  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  but  around  the 
world. 

We  have  increased  annually  our  real 
commitment  for  defense,  and  we  will 
sustain  this  increased  effort  throughout 
our  Five  Year  Defense  Program.  It  is 
imperative  that  Congress  approve  this 
strong  defense  budget  for  1981,  encom- 
passing a  five-percent  real  growth  in  au- 
thorizations without  any  reductions. 
[Applause.] 

We  are  also  improving  our  capability 
to  deploy  U.S.  military  forces  rapidly  to 
distant  areas. 

We  have  helped  to  strengthen  NATO 
and  our  other  alliances,  and  recently  we 
and  other  NATO  members  have  decided 
to  develop  and  to  deploy  modernized  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces  to  meet 
an  unwarranted  and  increased  threat 
from  the  nuclear  weapons  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  are  working  with  our  allies  to  pre- 
vent conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
is  a  notable  achievement  which  repre- 


sents a  strategic  asset  for  America  and 
which  also  enhances  prospects  for  re- 
gional and  world  peace.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  further  negotiations  to  provide 
f uU  autonomy  for  the  people  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza,  to  resolve  the  Pal- 
estinian issue  in  all  its  aspects,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  security  of  Israel. 
[Applause.] 

Let  no  one  doubt  our  commitment  to 
the  security  of  Israel.  In  a  few  days  we 
will  observe  an  historic  event  when  Is- 
rael makes  another  major  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai  and  when  ambassadors 
will  be  exchanged  between  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

We  have  also  expanded  our  own  sphere 
of  friendship.  Our  deep  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  to  meeting  human 
needs  has  improved  our  relationship 
with  much  of  the  third  world.  Our  de- 
cision to  normalize  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  will  help  to 
preserve  peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

We  have  increased  and  strengthened 
our  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  we  are  now  making  arrangements 
for  key  naval  and  air  facilities  to  be  used 
by  our  forces  in  the  region  of  Northeast 
Africa  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  have  reconfirmed  our  1959  agree- 
ment to  help  Pakistan  preserve  its  in- 
dependence and  its  integrity.  The  United 
States  will  take  action — consistent  with 
our  own  laws — to  assist  Pakistan  in  re- 
sisting any  outside  aggression.  And  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  specifically  to  re- 
affirm this  agreement.  I  am  also  working, 
along  with  the  leaders  of  other  nations, 
to  provide  additional  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Pakistan.  That  request  will 
come  to  you  in  just  a  few  days. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  we  will  further 
strengthen  poUtical  and  military  ties 
with  other  nations  in  the  region. 

We  beUeve  that  there  are  no  irrec- 
oncilable differences  between  us  and 
any  Islamic  nation.  We  respect  the  faith 
of  Islam,  and  we  are  ready  to  cooperate 
with  aU  Moslem  countries. 

Finally,  we  are  prepared  to  work  with 
other  countries  in  tlie  region  to  share  a 
cooperative  security  framework  that  re- 
spects differing  values  and  poUtical  be- 
Uefs,  yet  which  enhances  the  independ- 
ence, security  and  prosperity  of  aU. 

All  these  efforts  combined  emphasize 
our  dedication  to  defend  and  preserve 
the  vital  interests  of  the  region  and  of 
the  nation  which  we  represent  and  those 
of  our  alUes  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
and  also  in  the  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  such  great  strategic  iinportance  to 
us.  stretching  especially  to  the  Middle 
East  and  Southwest  Asia. 

With  your  help  I  wiU  pursue  these  ef- 
forts with  vigor  and  determination.  You 
and  I  WiU  act  as  necessary  to  protect  and 
to  preserve  our  nation's  security. 

The  men  and  women  of  America's 
armed  forces  are  on  duty  tonight  in  mpny 
parts  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  of  the 
job  they  are  doing  and  I  know  you  share 
that  pride.  I  loeUeve  that  our  volunteer 
forces  are  adequate  for  current  defense 
needs  and  I  hope  that  it  wiU  not  become 
necessary  to  impose  a  draft.  However, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  that  possibUity. 


Pbr  this  reason.  I  have  determined  that 
the  Selective  Service  system  must  now 
be  revitalized.  [Applause.]  I  wiU  send  leg- 
islation and  budget  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress next  month  so  that  we  can  begin 
registration  and  then  meet  future  mobi- 
lization needs  rapidly  if  they  arise. 

We  also  need  clear  and  quick  passage 
of  a  new  charter  to  define  the  legal  au- 
thority and  accountabiUty  of  our  intelU- 
gence  agencies.  We  wiU  guarantee  that 
abuses  do  not  recur,  but  we  must  tighten 
our  controls  on  sensitive  intelligence  in- 
formation and  we  need  to  remove  un- 
warranted restraints  on  America's  abiUty 
to  coUect  inteUigence.  [Applause.] 

The  decade  ahead  wiU  be  a  time  of 
rapid  change,  as  nations  everywhere  seek 
to  deal  with  new  problems  and  age-old 
tensions.  But  America  need  have  no 
fear — we  can  thrive  in  a  world  of  change 
if  we  remain  true  to  our  values  and  ac- 
tively engage  in  promoting  world  peace. 

We  wiU  continue  to  work  as  we  have 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
em  Africa.  We  wiU  continue  to  buUd  our 
ties  with  developing  nations,  respecting 
and  helping  to  strengthen  their  national 
independence  which  they  have  struggled 
so  hard  to  achieve  and  we  wiU  continue 
to  support  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights. 

In  repressive  regimes,  popular  frus- 
trations often  have  no  outlet  except 
through  violence.  But  when  peoples  and 
their  governments  can  approach  their 
problems  together — through  open,  demo- 
cratic methods — the  basis  for  stabiUty 
and  peace  is  far  more  soUd  and  far  more 
enduring. 

That  is  why  our  support  for  human 
rights  in  other  countries  is  in  our  own 
national  interest  as  weU  as  part  of  our 
own  national  chsu'acter.  [Applause.] 

Peace — a  peace  that  preserves  free- 
dom— remains  America's  first  goal.  In  the 
coming  years  as  a  mighty  nation,  we  wiU 
continue  to  pursue  peace. 

But  to  be  strong  abroad  we  must  be 
strong  at  home.  And  in  order  to  be  strong, 
we  must  continue  to  face  up  to  the 
di£Qcult  issues  that  confrc»it  us  as  a 
nation  today. 

The  crises  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
have  dramatized  a  very  important  les- 
son: Our  excessive  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
our  nation's  security.  [Applause.] 

The  need  has  never  been  more  urgent. 
At  long  last,  we  must  have  a  clear,  com- 
prehensive energy  poUcy  for  the  United 
States. 

As  you  weU  know,  I  have  be«i  working 
with  the  Congress  in  a  concentrated  and 
persistent  way  over  the  past  three  years 
to  meet  this  need. 

We  have  made  progress  together.  But 
Congress  must  act  promptly  now  to  com- 
plete final  action  on  this  vtial  energy 
legislation. 

Oiu-  nation  wiU  then  have  a  major 
conservation  effort,  important  initiatives 
to  devel(v  solar  power,  realistic  pricing 
based  on  the  true  value  of  oil,  strong  in- 
centives for  the  production  of  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  nation's  most  massive  pecicetime 
investment  in  the  develc^wnent  of  sjm- 
thetic  fuels. 

The  American  people  are  making  prog- 
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ress  in  energy  conservation.  Last  year  we 
reduced  overall  petroleum  consumption 
by  8  percent  and  gasoline  consumption 
by  5  percent  below  what  it  was  the  year 
before. 

Now  we  must  do  more.  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governors,  we  will  set  gaso- 
line conservation  goals  for  each  of  the 
50  States,  and  I  will  make  them  man- 
datory if  these  goals  are  not  met. 

I  have  established  an  import  ceiling 
for  1980  of  8.2  million  barrels  a  day — 
well  below  the  level  of  foreign  oil  pur- 
chases in  1977.  I  expect  our  imports  to 
be  much  lower  than  this.  But  the  ceil- 
ing will  be  enforced  by  an  oU  import  fee 
if  necessary.  I  am  prepared  to  lower  these 
imports  still  further  if  the  other  oil- 
consimiing  countries  will  join  us  in  a 
fair  and  mutual  reduction.  If  we  have  a 
serious  shortage,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
impose  mandatory  gasoline  rationing 
immediately. 

The  single  biggest  factor  in  the  in- 
flation rate  last  year,  the  increase  in  the 
inflation  rate  last  year  was  from  one 
cause,  the  skyrocketing  prices  of  OPEC 
oil.  We  must  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil — and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
inflation. 

As  individuals  and  as  families,  few 
of  us  can  produce  energy  by  ourselves. 
But  all  of  us  can  conserve  energy — 
every  one  of  us,  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Tonight  I  call  on  you,  in  fact  adl  of  the 
people  of  America,  to  help  our  Nation. 
Conserve  energy.  Eliminate  waste.  Make 
1980  indeed  a  year  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. TApplause.l 

Of  course,  we  must  take  other  actions 
to  strengthen  our  Nation's  economy. 

First,  we  will  continue  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  then  to  balance  the  federal 
budget.  [Applause.] 

Second,  as  we  continue  to  work  with 
business  to  hold  down  prices,  we  will 
build  also  on  the  historic  national  ac- 
cord with  organized  labor  to  restrain 
pay  increases  in  a  fair  flght  against 
inflation. 

Third,  we  will  continue  our  success- 
ful efforts  to  cut  paperwork  and  to  dis- 
mantle unnecessary  government  regula- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  our  progress 
in  providing  jobs  for  America,  concen- 
trat'ng  on  a  major  new  prosram  to 
provide  training  and  work  for  our  young 
people,  esoecially  minority  youth.  It  has 
been  said  that  "a  mind  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  waste."  We  will  give  our  young 
peoDle  new  hope  for  jobs  and  a  better 
life  in  the  1980's. 

And,  fifth,  we  must  use  the  decade  of 
the  1980's  to  attack  the  basic  structural 
weaknesses  and  problems  in  our  econ- 
omy through  measures  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity, savings,  and  investment. 

With  these  energy  and  economic  poli- 
cies we  will  make  America  even  stronger 
at  home  in  this  decade — just  as  our  for- 
eign and  defense  policies  will  make  us 
stronger  and  safer  throughout  the  world. 

We  will  never  abandon  our  struggle  for 
a  Just  and  a  decent  society  here  at  home. 
That  Is  the  heart  of  America — and  it  is 
the  source  of  our  ability  to  insrire  other 
people  to  defend  their  own  rights  abroad. 

Our  material  resources,  great  as  they 


are,  are  limited.  Our  problems  are  too 
complex  for  simple  slogans  or  for  quick 
solutions.  We  cannot  solve  them  without 
effort  and  sacrifice. 
Walter  Lippmann  once  reminded  us : 
You  took  the  good  things  for  granted.  Now 
you  must  earn  them  again.  For  every  right 
that  you  cherish,  you  have  a  duty  which  you 
must  fulflll.  .  .  .  For  every  good  which  you 
wish  to  preserve,  you  will  have  to  sacrifice 
your  comfort  and  your  ease. 
There  is  nothing  for  nothing  any  longer. 

Our  challenges  are  formidable.  But 
there  is  a  new  spirit  of  imit  and  resolve 
in  our  coimtry.  We  move  into  the  1980's 
with  confidence  and  hope — and  a  bright 
vision  of  the  America  we  want : 

An  America  strong  and  free. 

An  America  at  peace. 

An  America  with  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens  and  for  women  guaranteed  in 
the  United  States  Constitution.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

An  America  with  jobs  and  good  health 
and  good  education  for  every  citizen. 

An  America  with  a  clean  and  bounti- 
ful life  in  our  cities  and  on  our  farms. 

An  America  that  helps  to  feed  the 
world. 

An  America  secure  in  filling  its  own 
energy  needs. 

An  America  of  justice,  tolerance,  and 
compassion. 

For  this  vision  to  come  true,  we  must 
sacrifice,  but  this  national  commitment 
will  be  an  exciting  enterprise  that  will 
unify  our  people.  Together  as  one  people 
let  us  work  to  build  our  strength  at  home 
and  together  as  one  indivisible  union 
let  us  seek  peace  and  security  through- 
out the  world. 

Together  let  us  make  of  this  time  of 
challenge  and  danger  a  decade  of  na- 
tional resolve  and  of  brave  achievement. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the   State  of   the  Union  and   ordered 
printed. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  43  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
FERRED TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OP 
THE  WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
STATE  OP  THE  UNION 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  message  of  the  President  be  referred 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjoiu-ned  imtil  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1980.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  initial  allocation  of 
the  civilian  authorization  among  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  the  defense  agencies 
and  the  rationale  for  the  allocation,  pxu- 
suant  to  section  501  (b)  of  Public  Law  96-107; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3264.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  FV>rce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Investigation 
of  accidents  involving  aircraft  of  an  armed 
force,  and  to  clarify  the  use  of  reports  of 
those  Investigations:  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3265.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  export  administration  covering  the 
months  April-September,  1977,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-184,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3266.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Robert  E.  White.  Amt>assador-desig- 
nate  to  El  Salvador,  and  by  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3267.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting variovis  project  performance  audit 
reports  prepared  by  the  International  BanX 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
project  performance  or  completion  reports 
prepared  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
pursuant  to  section  301(e)  (3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3268.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  80-24).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3269.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
rotlce  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  80-29).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3270.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  80-33),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3271.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  to  Jordan  (Trans- 
mittal No.  80-34).  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3272.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
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report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of  the 
Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Jordan  (Transmittal  No.  80- 
34).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3273.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Jordan 
(Transmittal  No.  80-35) .  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3274.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  to  Israel  (Trans- 
mittal No.  80-36).  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3275.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
on  innovation  grants  under  the  urban  park 
and  recreation  recovery  program,  pursuant 
to  section  1015(b)  of  Public  Law  95-625;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3276.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  Is  unable  to 
render  a  final  decision  In  docket  No.  37210, 
Insulating  Materials,  Between  Points  In 
Official  Territory,  within  the  specified  7- 
month  time  limit,  pursuant  to  49  UB.C. 
10707(b)  (1) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3277.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator. Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
conducting  epidemiologic  research  on  the 
health  effects  of  low-level  ionizing  radiation, 
pursuant  to  section  5(d)  of  Public  Law  95- 
601;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

3278.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Plre  Administration,  Federal  Elmergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Federal  role  In  arson  prevention  and 
control,  pursuant  to  section  24(b)(1)  of 
Public  Law  93-498,  as  amended;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Science  and  Technology, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

3279.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port recommending  legislative  changes  to 
Improve  Federal  programs  affecting  preg- 
nancy outcome  (HRD-80-34)  January  21, 
1980;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations.  Intersute  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3280.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  bydropower  (EMI>-80-30)  January 
11,  1980;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3281.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  DUtrlct  of  Coliunbla,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-143,  "To 
enact  a  measure  to  stabilize  the  conversion 
of  rental  housing  to  condominium  and  co- 
operative housing  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla. 


certain  points  of  order  against  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  204)  approving 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment to  the  products  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (Rept.  No.  96-734).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  4718.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  pilot 
program  of  loans  providing  for  periodic  dis- 
bursements to  owners  of  nonlndustrial  pri- 
vate forest  lands;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  9ft-736).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution   629.   Resolution  waiving 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  ISx.  McCORMACK: 

HJR.  6260.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  accel- 
erated program  of  research  and  development 
of  magnetic  fusion  energy  technologies  lead- 
ing to  the  construction  and  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  magnetic  fusion  demonstration 
plant  in  the  United  States  before  the  end  of 
the  20th  century  to  be  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  6261.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  for 
youth   camp   safety;    to   the   Conunlttee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KELLY: 

H.R.  6262.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nonprofit  use 
of  copyrighted  works,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

H.R.  6263.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
mote the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In 
State  veterans'  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6264.  A  bill  to  authorize  future  ap- 
propriations to  State  home  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) : 

H.R.  6265.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlssion  to  conduct  an  ex- 
perUnent  to  test  the  feasibility  of  extended 
broadcasting  hours  of  operation  for  ampli- 
tude modulated  broadcast  stations  which 
are  currently  licensed  for  daytime  operation 
only;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  6266.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  native  American  culture  and  art; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  6267.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
allocation  of  the  investment  credit  for  pub- 
lic utility  property  owned  in  common  In  pro- 
portion to  ownership;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  payment  for  physician  services 
rendered  outside  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain situations;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware: 

H.R.  6269.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  doxorubicin  hydro- 
chloride until  the  close  of  June  30.  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  6270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  at 


retired  and  retainer  pay  of  members  or  for- 
mer members  of  the  uniformed  services  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  any  court  de- 
cree, order,  or  property  settlement  made  in 
connection  with  adlvorce.  annulment,  or  legal 
separation;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  6271.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  administration  determinations  made 
by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  6272.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Imposition 
of  Executive  orders  limiting  Indoor  building 
temperatures  when  the  energy  used  to  heat 
and  cool  such  buildings  is  derived  from  cer- 
tain nonpetroleum  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LUNDINE: 

H.R.  6273.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdnfUnistration  loan  g\iarantee  limits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Btislneas. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Chappkix.  Mr.  Hnxis. 
Mr.  Lorr,  and  Bfr.  HufsoM) : 

H.R.  6274.  A  blU  to  amend  the  BiUltary 
Selective  Service  Act  to  provide  for  reactiva- 
tion of  registration  and  classification  under 
such  act,  to  provide  authority  for  induction 
of  not  more  than  200,000  Individuals  each 
year  for  training  and  service  in  the  Individ- 
ual Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  to 
provide  for  educational  assistance  for  Indi- 
viduals so  inducted,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6275.  A  bUl  to  provide  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  executive  personnel 
the  same  compensation  and  benefit  entitle- 
ments now  extended  to  like  positions  covered 
by  the  Senior  Executive  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  6276.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978;   to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHANNON : 

H.R.  6277.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
research  or  experimental  expenditures  wlU 
not^  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  the 
small  ifsue  exemption  from  the  industrial 
development  bond  rules;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6278.  A  blU  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
trimethylene  glycol  dl-p-  amlnobenzoate  im- 
til the  close  of   December  31.   1982;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

HJl.  6279.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  assure  that  wheat  and  feed 
grains  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  during  market  year  1979  to  offset 
canceled  exports  will  be  effectively  placed  in 
and  treated  as  a  reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HINSON: 

H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  Sunday,  February  10, 
1980,  as  "Energy  Awareness  Day";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

H.J.  Res.  482.  Joint  resoluOon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  2,  12-year  terms  of 
office  for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 

H.J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
tlOe  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reaffirm 
the  fact  that  benefits  payable  thereunder  are 
exempt  from  all  taxation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  2''0.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  site  of  the  1980  summer  Olvmplc 
games;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ALBOSTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WsiGHT,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  DooD,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 

McKlNNEY,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Qlick- 

MAK,  Mr.  Ambro.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 

DoNNEiXT,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Skel- 

TCN.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Roe, 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  McHugh, 

Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Oiaimo, 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 

Blancharo,   Mr.   Peyser,   Mr.  Beod- 

HEAO,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 

Downey,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr. 

Ottincer.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 

Stack.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   251.   Concurrent   resolution 

expressing   the  sense  of   the  Congress   with 

respect   to  the  denouncement  and  Internal 

exile  of  Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     FISHER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.   Wright,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Rruss.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  BurHANAN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   252.  Concur-ont   resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of   the  Congress  that 
April  22.  1980,  should  be  celebrated  as  "Earth 
Day.  1980";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 
H.   Con.  Res.   253.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  November  16, 
1980,    as    "National    Family    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    ROUSSELOT: 
H.   Con.   Res.   254.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of   the  Congress   with 
respect  to  the  site  of  the  1980  summer  Olym- 
pic  games;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution 
expreislng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  should  be 
moved  from  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  com- 
petition in  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games 
if  they  are  not  moved  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee should  select  permanent  sites  for  the 
summer  and  winter  Olympic  games  In  order 
to  avoid  the  possible  use  of  those  games  for 
political  purposes  by  host  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ASHBROOK)  : 

H.  Res.  530.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.  Res.  531.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  532.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  studies  and  investiga- 


tions to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.  Res.  533.  Resolution  to  extend  the  filing 
date  of  the  final  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
334.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  development 
of  the  agriculturally  deprived  ethyl  alcohol 
fuel  industry;  Jclntly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  Armed  Services,  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Government  Op- 
erations. Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  6280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clater  P. 
Killebrew,  Junior;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  6281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carla  K. 
Pinch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.   6282.    A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Paul 
Esquerra,  doctor  of  medicine;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Generoso 
Blando,  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  5548:  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 

Mr.   GUDGER. 

H.R.  5586:  Mr.  Dornan  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  5810:  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

H.R.  5855:  Mr.  WKrrLEY. 

H.R.  5856:  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr  Stokes,  Mr.  Der- 
winski. Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Winn.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Conyers.  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  5862:  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  5889:  Mr.  Lee. 

H.R.  5940:  Mr.  Patten. 

H.R.  6152:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Bailey. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Bolanu. 

H  J.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hance, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Kocovsek, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Preyer,  Mrs. 
Spellman.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr. 
Hightower. 

H.J.  Res.  437:  Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr. 
Kindness. 

H.  Con.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
OttingeR. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  654 :  Mr.  Thomab. 

H.R.  2139:  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Lent,  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER,   Mr.   KILOEE,   Mr.   RODINO,  Mr.  R\TCHFORD, 

Mr.   Lederer,   Mr.   Clinger,   and  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Rrr- 
TER.  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  2289:  Mrs.  Schi^oeder. 

H.R.  3171:  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  3885:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  4624:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  5038 :  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  5040:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  5225:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Emery,  and 
Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  5243:  Mr.  Lowry. 

H.R.  5304 :  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
LuKEN.  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  5407:  Mr.  Coflho,  Mr.  Courter,  and 
Mr.  EowARDS  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  5529:  Mr.  Barnes. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
271.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Municipal  Council,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  rel- 
ative to  the  proposed  installation  of  a  solid 
waste  recovery  facility  on  the  Jersey  City 
waterfront  by  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  a.'^ 
follows : 

H.R.  4788 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR: 
— Page  76,  strike  out  lines  14  through  17. 
inclusive. 

Strike  from  the  bill  the  following  sections : 
103,  105,  106,  107,  109,  121,  and  122. 

Renumber  the  sections  of  title  I  accord- 
ingly. 

— Strike  from  the  bill  the  following  sections: 
120  and  125. 

Renumber  the  sections  of  title  I  accord- 
ingly. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  James  D.  Ford,  D.D., 
Chaplain,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
offered  the  following  prayer : 


Gracious  Lord,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  opportunities  of  this  day.  We  con- 
fess our  faults  even  as  we  give  thanks 


for  Thy  grace,  we  admit  our  shortcom- 
ings and  failures,  even  as  we  experi- 
ence Thy  love  and  forgiveness.  May  we 
gain  strength  through  the  power  of  Thy 
spirit  as  we  serve  this  Nation  and  all  the 
people.  Keep  us  sensitive  to  the  hurt  and 
pain  of  individuals  that  we  mav  gain  a 
heart  of  wisdom  and  thus  serve  the  com- 
mon good  and  glor.fy  Thy  name  forever. 
In  Thy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wi'l  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Btbb,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  acting  Republican 
leader. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  to  date  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
Republican  leader  (Mr.  Stevens)  for 
any  remarks  that  he  might  wish  to  make 
under  the  leaders'  time.  The  majority 
leader  will  withhold  his  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  comments 
appear  in  the  Record  after  the  majority 
leader's  comments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Soviet  Union  apparently  has  ban- 
ished to  internal  exile  one  of  that  coun- 
try's most  prominent  citizens,  the  physi- 
cist and  Nobel  Peace  Laureate  Andrei 
SakharoT. 

It  appears  that  the  policy  of  crude, 
blunt  aggression  that  the  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  in  Afghanistan  also  is 
being  carried  out  inside  their  own 
coimtry. 

As  a  brilliant  physicist,  Mr.  Sakharov 
is  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  interna- 
tional sc'entiflc  commimity.  He  helped 
develop  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb. 

But  he  also  is  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  oppress  on  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  views  are  widely 
known,  especially  among  the  community 
of  dissenters  that  looked  to  him  as  a 
leader.  He  has  carried  news  to  all  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  visiting,  over 
the  objections  of  the  police,  dissenters 
who  had  been  exiled. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  he  lost 
his  job,  and  his  right  to  do  research. 

Also  as  a  result  of  these  activities  on 
behalf  of  human  rights,  Mr.  Sakharov 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The 
Soviet  leaders  would  not  allow  Mr.  Sak- 
harov to  go  to  Stockholm  to  receive  the 
award,  but  they  realized  that  Mr.  Sak- 
harov had  to  be  accorded  a  certain  im- 
munity. He  has  been  able  to  keep  up  his 
activities  as  a  dissident  leader. 

As  Mr.  Sakharov  persisted  in  these 
activities,  the  Soviet  attitude  hardened. 
Finally  even  the  protective  shield  of  his 
internal  reputation  was  pierced  by  So- 
viet censorship. 

And  so  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  sent 
to  a  restricted  area. 

But  there  will  be  other  Sakharovs.  You 
can  banish  one  man,  but  you  cannot 
banish  all  men.  You  cannot  banish  ideas 
and  thoughts,  and  you  cannot  banish 
human  rights. 

Over  the  past  year  I  have  had  several 
communications  and  discussions  with 
Soviet  officials  about  dissidents  and 
family  reunification  cases,  and  the  So- 
viets were  responsive  to  some  of  my  in- 
quiries. In  several  cases  exit  visas  were 
granted.  Therefore,  in  view  of  those  re- 
cent signs  of  progress,  I  am  particularly 
saddened  and  troubled  to  see  this  turn 
of  events. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertiois  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


MOVING  AHEAD  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  begin  this  new  legislative  session, 
we  are  faced  with  unfinished  business 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Last  year, 
the  Congress  fashioned  a  package  of 
legislation  directed  at  a  btisic  economic 
and  national  security  problem — our  dan- 
gerous overdependence  on  imported  oil. 
Three  different  bills  representing,  to  a 
large  measure,  our  Nation's  energy  pol- 
icy for  the  next  decade,  are  now  in  con- 
ference. These  three  pieces  of  legislation 
build  upon  the  legislation  that  was  en- 
acted in  the  past  Congress. 

Although  the  shape  of  the  legislation 


now  in  conference  is  clear,  the  details 
must  still  be  refined  and  final  passage 
accomplished.  Enactment  of  this  energy 
package  will  remain  the  highest  con- 
gressional priority. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  program  to  produce  more 
domestic  energy. 

The  starting  point  for  this  Initiative 
was  the  President's  decision  to  decontrol 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil,  with  the 
dual  objective  of  increasing  production 
while  encouraging  conservation.  Decon- 
trol was  commenced,  on  a  phased  basis, 
on  the  condition  that  Congress  enact  a 
fair  and  meaningful  windfall  profit  tax. 
Although  decontrol  will  produce  some 
increased  domestic  oil  supplies,  fairness 
and  equity  demand  that  a  portion  of  the 
resulting  extraordinary  profits  be  re- 
turned to  the  American  people,  either 
directly  or  through  programs  which 
benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Last  month,  the  President  took  a  step 
which  I  encouraged,  serving  notice  to 
Congress  and  the  oil  industry  alike  that 
decontrol  was  tied  to  a  meaningful  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  the  President  slowed  the 
decontrol  schedule  for  a  small  portion  of 
domestic  production.  The  economic  ef- 
fect was  insignificant  but  the  message 
should  be  clear — price  decontrol  must 
not  go  forward  imtil  an  acceptable  wind- 
fall profit  tax  is  enacted. 

Last  week,  House-Senate  conferees 
returned  to  the  difficult  task  of  devising 
the  final  structure  of  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax  legislation.  Competing  Interests 
among  the  two  segments  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry— the  independent  producers  and 
the  major  oil  companies — ^had  threat- 
ened to  delay  action  on  this  bill.  But  it 
appears  that  the  conferees  have  achieved 
a  responsible  and  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  formula  for  the  tax  which  will 
hasten  final  action  on  this  vital  bill.  Like 
Solomon,  the  conferees  sought  to  strike 
the  proper  balance  by  reducing  the  gen- 
erous exemption  for  independent  pro- 
ducers granted  by  the  Senate — for  which 
I  did  not  vote — while  lowering  the  stiff 
Uuc  rate  on  new  oil  imposed  by  the 
House.  In  addition,  the  decision  to  merge 
tiers  1  and  2  and  impose  a  uniform  tax 
rate  of  70  percent  on  such  "old"  oil,  is 
welcomed  as  a  means  of  simplifying  the 
administration  of  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
This  is  the  kind  of  constructive  action 
which  reflects  the  best  spirit  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  All  of  the  conferees  are 
to  be  congratulated,  but  most  especially 
I  must  applaud  the  efforts  of  tiie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Sen- 
ator Long)  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  achieving  this  agreement.  I  also 
want  to  compliment  his  colleagues  from 
the  Senate  who  were  working  with  him, 
both  the  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  conference. 

In  this  period  of  deepening  world  ten- 
slon;^  and  uncertain  oil  supplies  and 
prices,  responsible  and  prompt  congres- 
sional action  on  these  energy  initiatives 
is  imperative.  The  respective  energy  con- 
ferences canno*^  and  will  not  be  unduly 
prolonged.  Each  Senator  who  is  a  par- 
ticipant in  these  deliberations  must  con- 
sider  the   vulnerability   to  which  our 
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Nation  is  exposed  while  these  questions 
remain  unresolved.  We  are  walking  a 
tenuous  energy  path  and  we  must  dem- 
onstrate our  national  commitment  if 
our  energy  prospects  are  to  Improve. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Prtor).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 


spmrr  op  the  wind 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
December  12  edition  of  the  Hollywood 
Reporter,  famed  cinema  critic  Arthur 
Knisht  reviewed  the  film  "Spirit  of  the 
Wind."  The  film  is  not  just  an  ordinary 
motion  picture.  It  is  an  outstanding  por- 
trayal of  the  triumph  of  the  hiunan  spirit 
as  exemplified  by  George  Attla,  an  Alas- 
kan Ind'an  who  became  the  world  cham- 
pion of  dog  sled  racing  despite  severe 
handicaps.  George  has  become  a  legend 
in  my  State  because  of  his  trimnph  in 
one  of  the  most  grueling  sports  in  the 
world — dog  sled  racing — despite  being 
severely  crippled. 

Thts  mot' on  picture,  filmed  in  Alaska, 
contains  footage  of  some  of  Alaska's 
breathtaking  scenery.  The  film  deserves 
to  be  seen  by  all  those  who  care  about 
the  indomitable  spirit  that  has  made 
this  Nation  great.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  make  note  of  this  film  so  that  they 
do  not  miss  the  opportimity  to  see  it 
when  it  comes  to  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area. 

Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^     sent  to  insert  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  Arthur  Knight's  review  of 
"Spirit  of  the  Wind." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spirit  or  thb  Wan 

"Spirit  of  the  Wind,"  which  opens  here 
tomorrow  for  a  one-week  Academy  consid- 
eration run.  Is  a  film  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  Any  picture  that  celet>rates  the  tri- 
umph of  the  htunan  spirit  automatically 
has  that  going  for  It.  What  Ralph  Llddle 
(producer,  director  and  oowrlter  of  "Spirit") 
and  John  Logue  (cowrtter  and  cinema tog- 
rapher)  have  done  transcends  that.  Using 
the  story  of  George  Attla,  a  crippled  Eskimo 
who  became  the  world  champion  of  dog  sled 
racing,  they  have  effectively  dramatized  his 
triumph  over  adversity  to  make  It  one  In 
which  we  all  can  share. 

The  film  Introduces  us  to  the  young 
George  at  about  10,  an  outdoor  lad  who  loves 
bis  dogs  and  helps  his  father  at  logging. 
But  he  succumbs  to  a  rare  bone  disease 
that  leaves  him  crippled,  and  forces  him  to 
remain  for  seven  years  In  a  hospital.  Isolated 
from  the  life  he  knows  and  loves.  Released 
from  the  hospital,  a  permanent  cripple,  he 
must  readjust  to  the  rigors  of  Eskimo  Ufe. 
And  he  does  by  forming  his  own  team  of 
huskies,  and  ultimately  drives  them  to  a 
victory  that  tests  his  own  fortitude  as  well 
as  theirs. 

The  story  Is  simply,  effectively  told  with 
the  aid  of  such  tried  Hollywood  hands  as 
Chief  Dan  George  and  Slim  Pickens,  with 
a  musical  assist  from  Buffy  Sainte-Marle 
But  Its  center  is  Plus  Savage,  a  nonpro, 
playing  Attla  with  such  intensity  and  con- 
Tlction  that  you'd  swear  he  was  Attla.  I 
found  the  final  race,  in  three  heats,  overly 
prolonged  and  repetlUous;  but  it  provides  a 


stirring  climax  to  a  movie  that  takes  its 
substance  from  Its  close  adherence  to  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  Produced  In  Alaska, 
filmed  in  Alaska,  baaed  on  an  Alaskan  hero, 
"Spirit  of  the  Wind"  offers  solid  evidence 
that  this  kind  of  regional  film  making  repre- 
sents the  wave  of  the  future.  But  I  meen 
the  Immediate  future.  Here's  a  great  chance 
to  see  the  future  now. 


U.S.  JUDGE  BLOCKS  OIL-DRILLING 
LEASES  OFF  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  22,  1980, 
concerning  the  ruling  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  with  respect  to  the  leasing  of  the 
rights  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea  off  Alaska's  North  Slope 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Judge  Blocks  On.-DRtLi.iNG  Leases  Off 

Alaska 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

Washington,  January  22. — In  a  victory 
for  environmentalists  and  E^sklmos,  a  Federal 
Judge  today  blocked  the  leasing  of  oil-drill- 
ing rights  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  off  Alaska's 
North  Slope. 

The  area  Is  a  critical  habitat  of  the  bow- 
head  whale,  an  endangered  species  that  en- 
vironmentalists are  seeking  to  protect  and 
that  Eskimos  hunt  for  subsistence. 

Last  month  a  Joint  sale  by  the  Alaskan 
and  Federal  Governments  of  rights  to  drill 
on  800  square  miles  of  the  Beaufort  Sea 
fioor  produced  bids  of  over  $1  billion. 

But  today  Federal  District  Judge  Aubrey 
E.  Robinson  Jr.  here  enjoined  execution  of 
the  sales  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
complies  with  requirements  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  and  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  and  meets  his  trust  re- 
sponsibilities to  Alaskan   natives. 

DELAY  OF  TWO  TEARS  SEEN 

The  decision  does  not  void  bids  already 
submitted.  But  an  Interior  Department 
spokesman  said  that  it  could  take  as  long 
as  two  years  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  Judge  Robinson. 

One  requirement  is  issuance  of  an  opin- 
ion by  the  National  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Service  on  whether  the  drilling  would  en- 
danger the  bowhead's  existence.  The  bow- 
head  is  considered  one  of  the  most  endan- 
gered of  the  great  whales,  and  only  about 
4,000  are  thought  to  be  alive. 

The  Interior  spokesman  said  the  Justice 
Department  would  be  asked  to  appeal  the 
decision.  He  noted  that  bis  depfu'tment  had 
only  until  Feb.  10  to  carry  out  the  lease  sale 
or  call  It  off  entirely,  which  would  mean 
returning  the  20  percent  down  payments 
made  on  the  bids. 

LAWSUIT    AGAINST   ANDRUS 

Several  environmental  groups,  along  with 
Eskimos  and  other  North  Slope  residents, 
had  sued  Interior  Secretary  Cecil  D.  Andrus, 
contending  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  legal 
responsibilities  to  make  sure  that  the  bow- 
head  whale  and  other  wildlife  In  the  delicate 
Arctic  habitat  would  not  be  endangered  by 
drilling. 

Government  lawyers  had  argued  that  there 
would  be  adequate  safeguards  and  that  de- 
lays in  drilling  would  mean  serious  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  costs  for  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  For  some  time  now, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  pointing  out 
to  the  Senate  that  the  risks  involved  in 
onshore  development  in  northern  Alaska 
are  much  less  than  the  risks  offshore 
Alaska;  that  we  may  have  to  take  the 
risks  offshort  Alaska,  but  I  do  believe 
the  residents  of  that  area,  the  Eskimo 
people  of  Alaska,  have  the  right  to  seek 
as  great  a  protection  as  they  can  obtain 
for  the  marine  resources  upon  which 
they  rely,  particularly  the  bowhead 
whale. 

A  U.S.  district  judge  has  now  tem- 
porarily enjoined  the  joint  sale  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  right  to  explore  the 
Beaufort  Sea. 


LT.  PATRICK  M.  FANT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Navy  Lt.  Patrick  M. 
Fant,  an  Alaskan  aviator  who  served 
his  country  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  and  more 
recently  as  an  air  traffic  controller  sta- 
tioned in  Anchorage. 

Lieutenant  Fant  earned  several  Gold 
Star  Medals,  the  Silver  Star  Medal,  and 
the  Purple  Heart.  Lieutenant  Fant's 
Silver  Star  citation  describes  his 
heroism : 

For  distinguishing  hlm?elf  conspicuously 
by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  as  pilot  of  an 
Attack  Bomber  attached  to  Attack  Squadron 
Seven  Hundred-Two  and  serving  with  Car- 
rier Air  Group  One  Hundred  One  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Boxer  during  action  against  enemy 
forces  near  Hyon-nl,  Korea  on  18  May,  19S1. 
Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  Patrick  M.  Fant, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  low-level  rescue  patrol 
pilot,  made  persistent  and  determined  runs 
on  enemy  troops  and  thwarted  their  re- 
peated attempts  at  reaching  a  downed  and 
Injured  pilot.  Despite  intense  and  accurate 
anti-aircraft  fire  that  hit  his  plane  in  seven 
places  and  the  fact  that  another  rescue 
patrol  plane  with  him  was  shot  down,  he 
coolly  and  eflSclently  remained  on  his  low- 
level  rescue  patrol  station  with  a  low  fuel 
supply  until  the  arrival  of  a  relief.  His  vigi- 
lance and  courageous  devotion  to  duty  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  personal 
safety  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

Beginning  his  career  as  an  air  traffic 
controller  in  1963,  Lieutenant  Fant 
earned  a  series  of  rapid  promotions, 
numerous  letters  of  commendation  and 
several  special  achievement  awards  from 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
According  to  his  FAA  record,  Lieutenant 
Fant  consistently  exceeded  his  job  re- 
quirements, provided  vital  assistance  in 
air  rescue  efforts  and  served  as  a  highly 
respected  liaison  between  the  commu- 
nity and  the  FAA. 

Lieutenant  Fant  is  retiring  from  al- 
most 30  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
country.  First  as  a  Navy  pilot,  then  as 
an  air  traffic  controller,  he  demonstrated 
those  qualities  that  comprise  the  ideal 
American  character:  Heroism,  ambition, 
and  altruism. 

As  an  Alaskan  and  as  an  American,  I 
am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  Lt.  Patrick 
M.Fant. 


January  23,  1980 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Riegle 
be  transferred  to  my  control.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  it  to  any  Senators  who 
may  need  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
acting  minority  leader  wish  to  utilize 
any  more  of  his  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker), 
should  he  desire  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Etoes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  need  any  more 
time? 

Mr.  WEKTKER.  I  do  not  need  any 
more  time.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  address  the  problem  of  the  hostages 
in  Iran  and  the  problem  of  our  econ- 
omy, which  is  the  problem  of  oil  im- 
ports. 

I  realize  that  a  lot  has  transpired  in 
the  last  several  weeks.  We  have  had  the 
Iowa  primaries,  the  Super  Buwl,  and  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  But  the  fact 
still  remains  that  this  is  the  81st  day  of 
the  hostage  situation  that  has  not  been 
resolved,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not,  indeed,  draw  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  country. 

I  think  the  question  has  to  be  asked  as 
to  what  it  is  that  we  can  do  to  assist 
those  American  citizens  in  their  plight. 

As  I  look  around,  we  see  the  81st  day 
of  their  captivity,  we  see  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  and  we  now  see  this 
morning  the  exile  of  Mr.  Sakharov.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on.  Also  there  are  the 
potential  problems  that  might  occur  in 
Yugoslavia. 

I  think  it  really  bolls  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  word  and  the  will  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  not  to  be  believed. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  believed.  Until  they  are,  believe  me, 
no  hostages  are  going  to  be  freed  and 
the  aggressive  intentions  of  any  nation — 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  nation — 
will  continue  across  this  globe. 

Now,  the  resolution  of  the  problem 
does  not  sit  in  the  hands  of  the  Paki- 
stanis. It  is  not  something  that  can  be 
resolved  Immediately  by  the  U.S.  mUl- 
tary.  It  will  not  be  resolved  by  upping 
the  defense  budget  15  percent. 

The  problem  that  I  am  talking  about 
sits  on  the  shoulders  of  every  single 
American — something  that  can  be  re- 


solved right  here  at  home;  for  example, 
to  send  the  message  to  the  world  that 
we  have  the  capacity  for  sacrifice  and  for 
depravation  in  defense  of  our  principles. 
Right  now,  all  we  see  are  Americans 
who  will  not  even  get  out  of  their  auto- 
mobiles on  behalf  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans held  hostage.  We  see  politicisuis 
who  are  afraid  to  offend  the  voters  in 
Iowa  when  It  comes  to  a  food  embargo 
on  the  Soviet  Union  after  a  naked  ag- 
gression into  a  nation  of  peace. 

The  greatest  assistance  that  we  can  be 
to  those  hostages  in  Iran  is  to  establish 
clearly  through  our  own  actions  and  our 
own  sacrifices  that  America  indeed  is 
willing  to  stand  up  for  the  principles 
that  we  have  espoused  over  our  history; 
that  we  are  willing  to  stand  up  on  behalf 
of  our  fellow  Americans  when  they  are  in 
peril,  and  that  we  are  not  going  to  ra- 
tionalize our  way  into  some  form  of  weak 
and  despicable  behavior. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  as  I  read  in  the 
newspapers — this  goes  to  prove  how  far 
down  the  road  we  have  come — our  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghan- 
istan is  going  to  be  to  arm  the  Paki- 
stanis, who  only  1  month  ago  burned  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  killed  two  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. They  are  going  to  be  the  surrogate 
for  the  United  States  of  America?  Not 
as  long  as  I  have  a  breath  left  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  that  represents  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  necessary  step  in 
breaking  the  stranglehold  OPEC  holds 
on  this  Nation  and  delivering  a  message 
to  the  Iranians  that  we  are  will  ng  to 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  those  we  love  and 
in  those  principles  in  which  we  believe. 

The  legislation  consists  of  three  basic 
proposals : 

First,  it  directs  the  President  to  I'mit 
immediately  the  importation  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  from  OPEC 
by  at  least  30  percent. 

Second,  it  directs  the  President  to 
phase  out  OPEC  oU  imports  at  a  rate  of 
at  least  1  percent  per  month  beginning 
January  1,  1981. 

Third,  it  changes  the  trigger  measure 
for  the  standbv  gasoline  rationing  plan 
from  a  20-percent  shortfall  of  petroleum 
products  to  a  5-percent  shortfall. 

I  will  tell  you  what  this  legislation 
means.  It  means  we  are  going  to  have 
rationing  and  we  are  going  to  have  it 
mighty  quick,  once  we  restrict  or  we  limit 
our  imports  of  OPEC  oil  to  the  extent 
called  for  in  this  legislation. 

The  gasoline  that  is  going  to  be  ra- 
tioned is  the  gasoline  which  is  used  for 
pleasure  driving  in  this  country.  Does 
anybody  th'nk  it  is  worth  getting  out  of 
his  automobile  on  a  pleasure  drive  If 
indeed  it  establishes  the  will  of  this 
Nation?  If  you  are  not  willing  to  get 
out  of  your  automobile,  you  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  much  else  on  behalf  of  those 
people  and  the  Russians  know  it,  the 
Iranians  know  it,  and  the  world  knows  it. 

The  price  of  gold  is  a  very  good,  im- 
partial rating  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 


kid  ourselves  on  a  regional  basis,  a  philo- 
sophical basis,  on  a  partisan  basis,  but 
we  do  not  fool  the  world. 

That  is  what  the  gold  price  is.  It  Is 
an  indicator  of  world  confidence  in  the 
leader  of  the  world.  That  confidence  is 
zilch  right  now,  and  it  ought  to  be. 
There  is  no  reason  why  anybody  should 
believe  the  principles  espoused  in  the 
past  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  be- 
come a  spectator. 

The  news  has  become  an  entertain- 
ment spectacular  to  be  watched  each 
evening,  and  the  more  gory,  the  more 
the  violence,  the  more  the  peril,  the  more 
people  watch. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  have  ev- 
eryone imderstand.  both  the  poUticians 
and  the  people,  that  nothing  will  estab- 
lish our  crcKlibility  more  In  the  world 
today  than  our  willingness  to  go  ahead 
and  sacrifice,  to  impose  upcm  ourselves 
a  change  in  life  style,  rather  than  to 
be  on  our  knees,  to  be  totally  addicted 
to  oil,  to  the  elimination  of  principle,  to 
the  encouragement  of  rationalization. 

What  have  we  done  here  in  this  Na- 
tion aside  from  ringing  bells,  with  little 
lx)xscores  in  the  newspapers  and  on 
television?  What  have  we  done  to  free 
those  hostages?  It  is  not  Just  President 
Carter.  It  is  not  something  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  by  himself,  or  the  Secretary 
of  State.  What  have  we  done?  Not  one 
s  ngle  thing  except  sit  there  and  wring 
our  hands.  And  when  the  hard  chcrices 
come  up  here  on  the  Senate  fioor,  we 
duck  them,  the  President  ducks  them, 
and  the  American  people  duck  them. 
So  the  Iranians  are  under  the  proper 
impression  that  eventually  we  will  duck 
our  responsibility  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, that  maybe  somehow  we  will  forget 
it  and  it  will  pass  away. 

That  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  will  get  into  the  economic  benefits 
in  a  minute,  but  the  main  purpose  is 
to  have  the  world  understand  that  we 
are  shucking  the  spectator  role,  that  we 
are  going  to  get  into  this,  every  one  of 
us,  and  do  everything  that  we  can,  and 
either  by  change  of  lifestyle  or  by  cost 
of  dollars,  we  will  become  the  partici- 
pants and  we  are  no  longer  sitting  there 
just  watching  the  7  o'clock  news  about 
how  somebody  else  is  faring  rather 
badly. 

Rationing  is  not  popular.  It  is  not 
popular  in  New  England.  It  is  not  popu- 
lar anywhere  in  the  United  States.  But 
the  rroblem  has  been  our  inability  as  a 
people  to  conserve.  It  has  been  the  in- 
abiUty  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
enact  those  laws  which  would  involve 
minimal  conservation,  and  have  the 
world  believing  that  we  do  not  have 
the  guts  and  the  capacity  to  help  our- 
selves, much  less  anyone  else. 

If  you  want  an  example,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  asked  for  a  5-per- 
cent triggering  mechanism.  We  impose 
a  20-percent  figvire  on  him,  which  is  to- 
tally unrealistic.  The  last  2  percent  to 
3  percent  shortfall  almost  produced  a 
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panic  in  this  country,  never  m'nd  20 
percent.  But  we  are  going  to  saddle  the 
President  with  20  percent  so  it  gives 
him  a  standby  rationing  but  under  to- 
tally unrealistic  terms  to  the  point  where 
it  would  never  be  exercised. 

We  had  an  eflBciency  bill  for  small 
electrical  motors  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  a  voluntary  standard,  which 
just  passed  by  two  votes.  Who  is  kidding 
whom?  We  are  not  kidding  anyone. 

I  want  that  triggering  mechanism 
rolled  back  to  the  5  percent  requested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  is  a  realistic  figure.  More  im- 
portantly, I  want  to  show  that,  one,  we 
can  do  without,  as  far  as  OPEC  oil  is 
concerned,  and,  two,  that  we  have  the 
capacity,  having  done  without,  to  make 
up  in  terms  of  either  conservation  or 
alternate  forms  of  energy,  or  additional 
discovery  of  fossil  fuels,  those  things 
which  we  alone  can  generate  which  will 
free  us  from  the  economic  addiction  to 
OPEC,  which  is  destroying  this  Nation 
and.  indeed,  a  good  portion  of  the  world, 
economically. 

That  really  is  the  twofold  purpose  of 
the  legislation  I  propose :  to  reestablish 
the  word  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  world,  which  is  the  first  step 
to  getting  the  hostages  back,  which  is 
the  first  step  in  gettmg  the  Russians  out 
of  Afghanistan,  short  of  war,  short  of 
armed  conflict. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  talk 
our  way  into  these  very  tough  solutions. 
The  reason  why  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  talk  our  way  into  them  is  that 
nobody  believes  us,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  believed.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  mat- 
ter of  energy  should  not  be  believed.  We 
have  not  produced  an  effective  energy 
policy,  and  the  world  is  telling  us,  telling 
us  again  and  again. 

The  price  to  be  paid  is  not  only  the 
price  at  the  gas  pump.  It  is  now  a  far 
more  costly  price.  It  is  50  American 
lives,  it  is  the  invasion  of  another  na- 
tion, because  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  not  to  be  believed,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be 
believed. 

The  moral  equivalent  of  war.  was  that 
not  the  statement?  The  moral  equivalent 
of  war.  that  was  the  statement  made 
several  years  ago  on  energy.  Have  the 
actions  that  followed  been  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war? 

The  President  is  not  to  be  believed, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  wh'.ch 
ducks  the  tough  decisions  even  far  more 
than  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  not  to  be 
believed. 

Then  we  expect,  when  the  United 
States  objects,  everybody  will  sit  up, 
take  notice,  and  pay  attention. 

We  cannot  help  ourselves,  I  say,  never 
minding  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  seeks  to 
do,  to  help  ourselves,  in  the  sense  of 
ridding  us  once  and  for  all  of  this  addic- 
tion to  oil  which  has  permeated  and  cor- 
rupted our  foreign  policy,  which  has 
permeated  and  corrupted  the  national 


will,  and  which  only  further  encourages 
additional  transgressions,  both  econom- 
ically and  in  terms  of  human  rights. 

This  limitation  on  OPEC  oil  imports 
would  lead  to  a  petroleum  supply  short- 
fall of  about  10  percent  nationwide.  We 
would  have  to  do  without  1.5  to  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  As  I  said,  it  would 
trigger  rationing.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  It  would  force  all  Americans  to 
give  up  their  pleasure  driving  and  radi- 
cally change  their  lifestyles.  It  would 
force  Americans  to  conserve  and  find 
alternate  petroleum  sources  or  else  do 
without. 

Mr.  President,  7  years  have  gone  by 
since  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  suid  our  Na- 
tion has  still  not  taken  positive  steps  to 
effectively  reduce  our  perilous  depend- 
ency upon  OPEC  oil.  We  have,  for  the 
record,  taken  a  number  of  false  steps: 
Petroleum  allocation  controls  which 
have  managed  to  put  the  Nation  into  a 
palsy  whenever  there  is  even  a  slight 
aberration  in  petroleum  supplies,  and 
petroleum  price  controls  which  have 
undermined  any  effort  to  conserve  preci- 
ous energy  supplies  by  giving  the  public 
a  false  pricing  signal. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 
Mr.  President,  represents  the  first  step 
in  breaking  the  stranglehold  OPEC  holds 
on  this  Nation.  The  actions  I  propose  are 
stringent  and  sacrificial  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  future  we  face  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  measures  is  infinitely  more 
costly. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  consists 
of  three  basic  proposals: 

First,  it  directs  the  President  to  limit 
Immediately  the  importation  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  from  OPEC 
by  at  least  30  percent. 

Second,  it  directs  the  President  to 
phase  out  OPEC  oil  imports  at  a  rate  of 
at  least  1  percent  per  month  begiiming 
January  1, 1981. 

Third,  it  changes  the  trigger  measure 
for  the  standby  gasoline  rationing  plan 
from  a  20-percent  shortfall  of  petroleum 
products  to  a  5-percent  shortfall. 

Mr.  President,  many  programs  have 
been  proposed  and  a  lot  of  words  spoken 
in  earnest  since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973,  and  yet  our  Nation  still  lacks  a 
coherent  energy  policy. 

There  is  no  argument  as  to  our  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  dependence  on 
OPEC  oU  imports.  The  facts  could  not 
be  more  clear:  In  1973  OPEC  crude  oil 
made  up  68  percent  of  our  total  oil  im- 
ports; in  1979  OPEC  crude  oil  made  up 
78  percent  of  our  total  oU  imports — an 
increase  in  our  dependency  on  OPEC  oil 
of  15  percent.  During  the  same  time, 
total  oil  imports  from  OPEC  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  rose  from  36  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  oil  consumption  in  1973  to  44 
percent  in  1979. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
face  the  facts  of  our  energy  dependence. 
The  time  has  come  to  recognize  and  an- 
ticipate world  events  and  to  act,  not 
react. 

If   our  Nation   wants   to   break   the 


stranglehold  of  the  OPEC  cartel,  we 
should  immediately  restrict  OPEC  oil 
imports  by  at  least  30  percent,  which 
amoimts  to  10  percent  of  the  total  oil 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Clearly  this  would  help  our  balance  of 
payments  and  stabilize  the  dollar.  More 
importantly,  it  would  send  a  message  to 
OPEC  that  America  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for  her  future.  Phasing  out  OPEC 
oil  would  be  the  first  step  for  A  merica  to 
regain  her  freedom.  It  would  force  Amer- 
ica's leaders  to  stop  procrastinating  and 
appeasing  various  Interest  groups  and 
start  planning  for  America's  transition 
to  alternative  energy  supplies  and  an 
altered  lifestyle  for  all  Americans. 

Placing  this  limitation  on  OPEC  oil 
imports  would  lead  to  a  petroleum  sup- 
ply shortfall  of  about  10  percent  nation- 
wide. We  would  have  to  do  without  1.5 
to  2.0  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
Under  my  proposal  the  impact  of  this 
shortfall  would  trigger  the  gasoline  ra- 
tioning plan.  It  wo'ild  force  all  Ameri- 
cans to  give  up  their  pleasure  driving 
and  to  radically  change  their  lifestyles. 
It  would  force  Americans  to  conserve  or 
find  alternative  petroleum  sources,  or 
else  do  without. 

Last  year's  debate  over  the  President's 
proposed  gasoline  rationing  plan  clearly 
demonstrated  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
appease  every  interest  group  in  the  Na- 
tion to  the  extent  that  any  energy  bill 
it  passes  is  meaningless.  In  order  to  trig- 
ger the  implementation  of  the  ration- 
ing plan,  the  Nation  would  have  to  expe- 
rience a  20-percent  shortfall  of  petro- 
leum supplies.  That  is  absurd.  Waiting 
until  the  Nation  experiences  a  20-percent 
shortfall  in  supplies  before  implement- 
ing gasoline  rationing  will  cause  un- 
necessary social  and  economic  hardships 
and  inequities  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans. 

Equally  absurd  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  even  have  a  gasoline  rationing  plan 
in  "standby  status"  yet.  Only  when  it  Is 
too  late  to  prepare  for  an  oil  embargo 
or  shortage  will  the  Nation  have  a  gaso- 
line rationing  plsm.  By  that  time  the  axe 
will  have  already  fallen. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  we  act  now  in  this  bold  manner, 
our  Nation  will  be  devastated  by  the  in- 
evitable course  of  world  events.  The 
price  of  OPEC  oil  this  past  year  increased 
by  over  100  percent.  The  availability  of 
supp'y  may  be  cut  off  at  any  time.  Amer- 
ica's economic  and  strategic  strength  is 
wide  open  to  attack.  And  the  Russians 
and  the  Arabs  know  it.  In  fact  everyone 
seems  to  know  it  but  the  American 
public. 

It  is  time  the  leadership  of  America 
told  them  the  truth. 

It  is  time  we  told  them  what  is  at  stake 
and  what  needs  to  be  done. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  very  strong  medicine  for  a  very  sick 
patient — a  country  with  an  addiction  to 
imported  oil  and  dangerous  delusions 
about  its  security.  Unless  Americans  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice  required  to  rebuild  the 
waning  strength  of  this  Nation,  we  do 
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not  have  the  will  to  survive  as  a  free 
nation  in  a  turbulent  world. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  we  shall  come  to  the  same  real- 
ization so  eloquently  expressed  by  Mr. 
Shakespeare : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  In  our  stars, 
but  In  ourselves  •   •   • 

Because  If  we  do  not  come  to  that 
realization,  then  we  shall  come  to  an- 
other thought  penned  by  another  great 
author,  John  Etonne : 

I  am  mine  own  executioner. 

I  am  mine  own  executionCi. 

Indeed,  that  is  the  position  in  which 
the  United  States  of  America  finds  itself 
today — slowly,  but  surely,  slowly  but 
surely,  the  knife  falls,  the  knife  of  our 
own  manufacture. 

I  do  not  know  anything  worthwhile 
that  has  ever  been  created  or  resisted 
from  the  posture  of  being  on  one's  knees, 
which  is  exactly  where  we  are— not  be- 
cause of  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  or 
a  President  or  a  Congress  or  a  Senate  or 
an  oil  company  or  a  consumer  grouo  or 
anything,  but  because  we  are  all  in  this. 

We  have  chosen  the  easy  way.  We  have 
eschewed  the  difficult  decisions.  When  we 
make  the  hard  choices,  the  hostages 
come  back,  and  not  until. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  2202 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Imported  OU  Re- 
duction Act  of  1980". 

FINDINCS   AND   DECI.ARATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  amount  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  which  are  Imported  into  the  United 
States  ^ave  Increased  dramatically;  and 

(2)  the  mandatory  reduction  of  Imports 
of  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products  Is  nec- 
essary to  forestall  an  economic  crisis  in  this 
country. 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  In  this  Act 
to  direct  the  President  to  restrict  Imports 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prodiicrs  pro- 
duced In  nations  which  are  membftrs  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. 

AUTHORtTT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  President  shall  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  promul- 
gate a  regulation  prohibiting  the  Importa- 
tion of  not  less  than  30  percent  of  current 
United  States  Imports  of  crude  oil  and 
petrolevm  products  which  have  been  pro- 
duced In  nations  which  are  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  1.  1980.  the 
President  shall  amend  the  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (a),  to  Increase 
the  prohibition  on  importation  limits  by 
not  less  than  1  percent  per  month  be:?inning 
January  1,  1981,  until  such  time  as  Imports 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  from 
nations  which  are  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  have 
been  eliminated. 


(c)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a), 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

( 1 )  the  protection  of  contracts  in  force  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  orderly  transition  of  energy  sources 
from  imports  to  domesticaUy  produced 
sources; 

(3)  the  preservation  of  public  services, 
agricultural  operations;  and 

(4)  equitable  distribution  of  available 
energy  resources  during  the  i>eriod  of  re- 
duction of  imports. 

AMENDMENT   TO    ENERGY    POLICY    AND 
CONSEBVATTON    ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  201(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6261(d))  is  amended  by  striking  "20 
percent"  and  substituting  "6  percent". 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
times  when  we  have  to  cast  aside  our 
dreams  of  the  world  as  we  want  it  to  be 
and  confront  the  world  as  it  really  is. 
The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
pierced  the  veil  of  wishful  thinking  for 
our  Nation. 

Tonight,  our  President  will  address  us 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  It  could  well 
be  a  crucial  moment  for  our  country,  one 
which  will  help  to  chart  a  course  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  or  one  that  could 
encourage  the  kinds  of  miscalculations 
that  lead  to  wars. 

I  believe  that  Americans  of  all  per- 
suasions, without  regard  to  political 
allegiEOices,  wish  the  President  and  the 
Congress  well  in  this  mutual  and  perilous 
voyage  together. 

How  do  we  chart  a  course  that  will 
help  to  preserve  the  peace?  How  do  we 
keep  our  young  people  out  of  battle  and 
protect  our  civilians  against  the  ravages 
of  a  new  kind  of  warfare  which  is  hor- 
rible beyond  measure? 

We  must  begin  by  facing  reality.  In 
one  of  the  wisest  columns  written  by  a 
journalist  in  some  time,  George  Will  last 
week  compared  the  world  today  with  the 
world  in  1938. 

He  spoke  of  the  wishful  thinking  of 
those  who  hoped  that  the  threat  by 
Hitler  would  somehow  go  away.  The 
leaders  of  the  day  shrank  from  the  need 
to  draw  lines  and  contain  the  threat. 

He  said : 

After  Hitler's  first  great  gamble,  the  re- 
militarization of  the  Rhineland  in  1936, 
there  was  a  growing  sense  of  the  need  to 
confront  Hitler.  But  there  were  always  those 
who  said  not  here,  not  now.  Now  about  the 
Rhineland,  or  the  Sudetenland,  or  the  rest 
of  Czechoslovakia  and,  "Why  die  for  Danzig?" 

He  quotes  Eric  Sevareid,  speaking  of 
the  collapse  of  France  in  1940,  sis  say- 
ing— 

Their  last  experience  (in  World  War  I) 
bad  taught  them  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  true  victory  for  civilized  men  who  have 
no  desire  to  conquer  others.  Their  tragedy 
wu  that  they  bad  reached  a  point  of  human 


progress  too  soon;  they  were  living  iMfore 
their  time.  They  were  the  last  people  on 
earth  who  should  have  bad  Owxnany  for  a 
neighbor. 

Mr.  Will  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
while  war,  because  of  its  terrible  suffer- 
ing, may  never  bring  true  victory,  still 
there  are  lesser  victories  worth  winning, 
such  as  avoiding  the  fate  of  France  in 
1940. 

As  the  column  points  out,  we  must  not 
allow  our  genuine  hatred  of  war  and  our 
love  of  peace  to  blind  us  to  the  need  to 
have  a  military  capacity  necessary  to 
resist  "barbarians."  In  the  real  world 
there  are  often  "barbarians  at  the  gates," 
as  Mr.  Will  says  who  do  not  have  our 
values  and  our  revulsion  at  war. 

The  writer  is  exactly  cm  target.  Re- 
cently, I  was  was  asked  by  one  citissen 
who  was  shocked  by  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  "Don't  the  Soviets  know 
that  their  action  will  lead  world  opinion 
to  disapprove  of  them?" 

I  could  not  help  but  reflect  to  myself 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  think  as  we  do. 
Tliey  do  not  care  about  world  opinion  or 
standards  of  law  unless  they  can  manip- 
ulate them  for  their  own  purposes.  They 
care  about  obtaining  what  they  want 
and  when  thev  think  that  the  balance  of 
power  favors  them,  they  strike. 

The  Soviets  may  participate  in  arms 
reduction  negotiations.  They  may  en- 
courage cultural  and  athletic  exchanges 
but,  all  the  while,  they  systematically 
work  to  tilt  the  balance  of  power  in  their 
own  direction.  The  bottom  line  to  them 
is  power — American  and  allied  power, 
and  that  alone  will  restrain  the  Soviets 
from  aggressive  behavior.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  reports  indicate  a  huge  In- 
crease in  the  presence  of  so-called  Soviet 
advisers  in  Third  World  nations  in  the 
past  year.  Their  level  of  activity  has  in- 
creased as  the  Soviets  have  perceived  the 
balance  of  power  shifting  in  their  direc- 
tion. 

George  Will  aptly  concludes  his 
colunm  by  saying — 

Barbarians  are  a  fact  of  Ufe,  aa  Is  the  fact 
that  nations  cannot  choose  their  neighbors. 
And  because  of  its  mllitskry  capacity  and 
Ideological  appetite  for  a  global  reach,  Russia 
is  everybody's  neighbor. 

If  this  is  the  real  world  and  If  the 
maintenance  of  sufficient  power  and  the 
will  to  use  it  is  the  best  course  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  how,  then,  shall 
we  proceed?  We  must  begin  by  convinc- 
ing the  Soviets  that  we  mean  business 
about  repairing  America's  strength  and 
positioning  it  where  it  can  be  effectively 
used  if  the  situation  merits  it. 

I  support  the  President's  action  in 
recconmendlng.  at  least  for  now,  a  ter- 
mination of  the  usual  exchanges,  cul- 
tural and  athletic,  between  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  our  Nation.  We  must  send  a  clear 
signal  through  every  possible  channel, 
even  that  of  nonparticipatlon  in  the 
Olympic  games,  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
agression,  particularly  in  an  area  which 
threatens  our  vital  national  interests. 
The  message  must  be  clear,  it  must  not 
be  mixed.  Symbolic  gestures  have  a 
proper  place. 
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Likewise,  the  President  is  right  to  use 
economic  weapons  and  I  support  his  use 
of  them.  We  must,  however,  assure  that 
the  farmers  do  not  bear  an  undue  share 
of  the  burden  for  this  policy.  In  addition, 
in  this  area,  the  message  must  also  be  un- 
mixed. A  clear  message  would  be  to  ter- 
minate all  trade,  both  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  Ameri- 
can power  and  will  which  will  deter  So- 
viet aggression.  Symbols  involving  cul- 
tural exchanges  or  the  Olympic  games  or 
even  economic  weapons  will  not  ulti- 
mately have  great  imptict  on  Soviet  de- 
cisions. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  for  that.  At  stake 
potentially  are  energy  supplies  needed 
by  the  whole  world,  including  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
put  it  into  perspective,  the  oil  we  obtain 
from  the  Middle  East  is  almost  as  much 
oil  as  we  use  for  the  total  transportation 
S3^tem  of  this  Nation  each  day  to  fuel 
everything  which  moves  on  land,  water, 
or  in  the  air. 

It  is  not  rhetoric  which  will  decide  the 
question,  it  is  specific  action  to  enhance 
our  power.  The  Soviets  coldly  and  logi- 
cally calculate  their  national  Interests  In 
an  unemotional  way.  We  must  demon- 
strate that  we  have  the  ability  to  do  the 
same. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  emotionalism. 
The  world  looks  to  us  to  exercise  calm, 
deliberate  strength.  To  rely  too  much 
upon  rhetoric  and  gestures  and  too  lit- 
tle upon  soundly  conceived  actions  will 
not  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  far  more  pro- 
found than  would  appear  f  rwn  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  words  when  he  counseled, 
"speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 

It  is  not  the  words  but  the  size  of  the 
stick  that  matters.  If  I  have  any  hope  for 
the  President's  speech  tonight,  it  is  that 
it  will  be  short  of  rhetoric  and  long  on 
specifics  with  real  meaning. 

In  a  ^)ecific  way.  we  must  demonstrate 
that  we  intend  to  do  something  about  a 
balance  of  forces  in  which  the  Soviets 
have  4  million  personnel  in  the  military 
and  we  have  2  million;  In  which  they 
have  50.000  tanks  and  we  have  10,000;  in 
which  they  have  twice  as  many  war 
ships;  in  which  they  have  the  ability  to 
deploy  more  rapidly  in  trouble  spots;  in 
which  we  will  be  inferior  in  missile  cap- 
ability by  the  mid  1980's;  in  which  we 
are  falling  behind  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  modem  bomber  foree.  Speaking 
loudly  is  not  the  answer,  our  stick  has 
grown  too  small. 

It  is  the  time  for  specific  programs  to 
reestablish  the  balance  of  power  world- 
wide and  especially  in  the  Middle  East. 
Among  the  specifics  which  I  hope  the 
President  will  aimounce  tonight  are  the 
following: 

First,  relmposltlon  of  registration  for 
mUitary  service.  We  are  badly  outnum- 
bered. Our  units  are  under  strength.  The 
percentage  of  those  enlisting  who  have 
nnlshed  high  school  continues  to  fall 
while  equipment  becomes  more  compli- 
cated and  complex.  We  have  no  current 
medical  records  and  no  persons  classified 
for  induction.  In  case  of  emergency  It 
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could  take  6  months  before  the  first  per- 
sons could  be  inducted  for  training. 

Hopefully  registration  will  lead  to 
more  voluntary  enlistments.  If  it  does 
not,  then  we  must  have  the  political 
courage  to  face  the  issue  of  universal 
service  and  training,  hopefully  in  ways 
that  will  condense  training  into  2  or  3 
month  segments  so  that  educational  and 
professional  plans  of  young  people  wiU 
be  disrupted  as  little  as  possible. 

Second,  we  should  build  the  B-1 
bomber  to  replace  an  aging  B-52. 

Third,  we  should  significantly  in- 
crease the  military  budget  over  and 
above  inflation  to  coimter  the  Soviet  ex- 
pansion of  the  last  decade  when  they 
outspent  us  30  percent  in  real  terms  on 
defense  outlays. 

Fourth,  we  should  establish  supply 
bases  in  the  Middle  East  by  accepting  the 
offers  of  friendly  nations  to  do  so.  Egypt, 
Oman,  Kenya,  Israel  and  others  have 
recently  received  public  mention.  With- 
out supply  bases,  it  coiUd  take  us  months 
to  move  adequate  forces  into  the  Middle 
East  in  an  emergency.  Troops  may  be 
moved  more  quickly  but  without  needed 
supplies  and  equipment  they  could  not 
function. 

Fifth,  we  should  build  an  effective  rap- 
id deployment  force  for  use  in  endan- 
gered areas  of  the  world  where  vital 
American  interests  are  involved. 

Sixth,  we  should  increase  our  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  and  explore  further 
measures  for  providing  supplies  to 
Afghan  rebels. 

Seventh,  we  must  enhance  our  strate- 
gic capability  by  proceeding  with  the 
development  and  deployment  of  the 
M-X  missile  and  the  dispersal  and  mod- 
ernization of  current  missile  systems. 

Eighth,  we  must  strengthen  our  intel- 
Ugence  capability  across  the  board.  We 
cannot  afford  to  imilaterally  renoimce 
the  use  of  covert  activities  anymore  than 
we  can  afford  to  unilaterally  disarm.  We 
must  rebuild  our  intelligence  gathering 
and  analysis  capability. 

Ninth,  whenever  possible  we  should 
involve  our  allies  in  these  actions.  Even 
a  relatively  small  allied  presence  at  new 
American  supply  bases  in  the  Middle 
East  would  be  meaningful. 

The  list  is  by  no  means  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  meant  to  be  representative  of 
some  of  the  specifics  which  I  hope  that 
the  President  will  embrace. 

His  task  is  a  difficult  one.  This  Presi- 
dent and  this  administration  and  this 
Congress  did  not  by  themselves  bring  us 
to  this  critical  point  in  our  history.  There 
is  blame  enough  to  be  shared  by  all  of  us, 
officeholders  past  and  present  and  even 
many  in  the  American  public  for  follow- 
ing policies  which  neglected  oiu-  mili- 
tary strength  and  allowed  us  to  become 
overly  dependent  upon  foreign  energy 
supplies. 

Wish  as  we  sometimes  might,  we  can 
live  in  no  other  time.  We  cannot  erase 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  must  meet 
the  real  challenge  which  confronts  us 
and  I  believe  that  we  will. 

No  one  has  a  sure  formula  for  peace. 
However,  from  the  late  1930's  we  can 


draw  lessons  about  mistakes  which  we 
must  avoid. 

George  WiU  wrote,  "in  1936  there  was 
a  growing  sense  of  the  need  to  confront 
Hitler.  But  there  are  always  those  who 
say  not  here,  nor  now." 

Let  us  make  no  mistake,  this  is  the 
time  and  here  in  the  Middle  East  is 
clearly  the  place  to  draw  the  line  before 
the  Soviets  and  say  "No  further."  Now  is 
the  time  to  rebuild  our  strength.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  rhetoric.  It  Is  the  time 
to  speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick.  The 
security  and  lives  of  our  loved  ones 
depend  upon  it. 

In  the  late  1930's  from  the  Philippines 
General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  wrote  to 
William  Allen  White — 

The  History  of  failure  in  war  can  be 
summed  up  in  two  words  .  .  .  Too  Late.  Too 
late  In  comprehending  the  deadly  purpose  of 
a  potential  enemy:  too  late  In  realizing  the 
mortal  danger;  too  late  In  preparedness;  too 
late  In  uniting  all  possible  forces  for  resist- 
ance; too  If  te  In  standing  with  one's  friends. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  war  and  keep  the 
peace,  we  must  not  be  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  BOREN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GI  BILL  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1979 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  870 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
A  bill  (S.  870)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  delimiting  date 
for  veterans  under  certain  circumstances; 
to  limit  the  time  for  nilng  claims  for  edu- 
cational benefits  based  upon  dlsabUlty;  to 
modify  the  standards  of  progress  require- 
ments; to  modify  the  50  per  centum  em- 
ployment requirements;  to  eliminate  the 
reaulrements  for  counting  BEOO's  and 
SEOOs  In  the  85-15  enrollment  ratio;  to 
modify  payment  of  educational  benefits  to 
Incarcerated  veterans;  to  permit  certain 
foreign  training;  to  pay  benefits  for  certain 
continuing  education  programs;  to  strength- 
en statutory  provisions  on  measurements  of 
courses  and  on  overnajrment  of  educational 
benefits;  to  repeal  the  authority  for  pursuit 
of  flight  and  correspondence  training;  to 
repeal  the  authority  for  pursuit  of  certain 
PREP  training;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  870)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following ; 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"OI  Bill  Amentments  Act  of  1979". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
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ment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I — ai  BILL  PROGRAM 
ADJUSTMENTS 
8*0.   101.  Subsection   (a)    of  section   1662 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  'application"  in  para- 
graph (1)  "made  within  one  year  after  (A) 
the  last  date  of  the  delimiting  period  other- 
wise applicable  under  this  section,  (B)  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  such  mental 
or  physical  disability,  or  (C)  the  effective 
date  of  the  GI  Bill  Amendments  Act  of  1979, 
whichever  is  the  latest"  and  inserting  "so" 
after  "that  such  veteran  was"  in  such 
paragraph; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
.the  following  new  sentences:  "When  an 
extension  of  the  applicable  delimiting  period 
is  granted  under  the  exception  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  delimiting  period  will  again 
begin  running  on  the  first  date  following 
such  veteran's  recovery  from  such  disability 
on  which  it  is  reasonably  feasible,  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Administrator,  for  such  veteran  to  initiate 
or  resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  educa- 
tion with  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
only,  an  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse 
disability  from  which  the  veteran  has  recov- 
ered shall  not  be  considered  to  be  the  result 
of  willful  misconduct.";   and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  expiration  of 
the  applicable  delimiting  period  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  subject  to 
any  applicable  counseling  provisions  set 
forth  in  section  1663(b)  of  this  title,  any 
eligible  veteran  who  served  on  active  duty 
at  any  time  during  the  Vietnam  era  may, 
effective  January  1,  1980,  be  provided  edu- 
cational assistance  under  this  chapter  until 
December  31,  1982,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting such  veteran  to  pursue — 

"(A)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-job  training;  or 

"(B)  an  approved  vocational  objective  or 
seconiary  education  course  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1691(a)  (1)  of  this  title 
If  such  veteran  does  not  have  a  sec- 
ondary school  diploma  (or  an  equivalency 
certificate) . 

"(4)  A  program  of  education  consisting 
exclusively  of  flight  training  may  not  be 
approved  in  the  case  of  any  veteran  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3013  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance as  provided  in  section  1691(b)  of  this 
title  for  any  period  of  education  or  training 
completed  by  any  veteran  during  any  period 
after  May  31.  19T6,  and  before  the  date  on 
which  regulations  to  implement  the  amend- 
ment made  gy  section  203(a)(1)  of  Public 
Law  96-203  are  prescribed  and  published 
by  the  Administrator  if  (1)  the  delimiting 
period  applicable  to  such  veteran  was  ex- 
tended by  virtue  of  the  exception  in  section 
166a(a)(l)  of  thU  title,  and  (3)  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  would  have  other- 
wise been  payable  to  such  veteran  had  such 
veteran  made  timely  application  therefor.". 

Sec.  102.  Section  1663  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  before  "The"  at  the  beginning 
thereof  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  A  veteran  who  does  not  have  a 
secondary  school  diploma  (or  an  equivalency 
certlflcate)  shall  not  be  afforded  educational 
assistance  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
etplratlon  of  such  veteran's  delimiting  pteriod 
as  computed  under  peo^agraph  (1)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1663  of  this  title 
for  any  program  of  education  leading  to  a 


vocational  objective  or  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate)  un- 
less such  veteran  has  received  counseling  un- 
der this  section  and  the  program  of  educa- 
tion to  be  pursued  by  such  veteran  has  been 
approved  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
counselor  advising  such  veteran.  Counseling 
shall  not  be  required  under  this  subsection 
In  any  case  in  which  counseling  furnished 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  not  pro- 
vided promptly  after  the  veteran  has  made 
application  for  educational  assistance. 

"(2)  The  counselor  advising  any  veteran 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
may  disapprove  such  veteran's  application 
for  an  educational  assistance  allowance  for 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  under 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  section  1632(a)  of  this 
title  if  such  counselor  determines  that  such 
veteran's  proposed  program  of  education  is 
not  reasonably  designed  to  lead  to  a  high 
school  diploma  (or  equivalency  certificate) 
or  to  reasonable  prospects  for  future  employ- 
ment. A  disapproval  of  any  application  luider 
this  paragraph  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Administrator's  designee 
m  the  Central  Office  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  such  disapproval  unless,  prior  to  such 
review,  such  veteran  selects  a  different  pro- 
gram of  education,  such  program  Is  approved 
by  the  counselor  advising  such  veteran,  and 
such  veteran  states  In  virrltlng  that  he  or  she 
does  not  want  such  review  of  the  disapproval 
action. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  advise  each 
veteran  who  receives  counseling  under  this 
subsection  that  such  counseling  will  continue 
to  be  made  avaUable  to  such  veteran,  upon 
request,  until  the  completion  of  his  or  her 
educational  or  training  o'jjectlve.". 

Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1671  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Administrator  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  (1) 
such  veteran  or  person  Is  not  eligible  for  or 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  for  which 
application  Is  made;  (2)  the  veteran's  or 
person's  selected  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment  faUs  to  meet  one  or 
more  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  or 
chapter  36  of  this  title;  (3)  the  veteran's  or 
person's  enrollment  in,  or  pursuit  of,  the 
program  of  education  selected  would  violate 
one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter or  chapter  36  of  this  title;  or  (4)  the 
veteran  or  person  is  already  qualified,  by 
reason  of  previous  education  or  training,  for 
the  educational,  professional,  or  vocational 
objective  for  which  the  program  of  education 
Is  offered.". 

Sec.    104.   Section   1673   is   amended   by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)  by — 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The"  at  the 
beginning  thereof; 

(B)  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  as  clatises  (A),  (B),  (C).  and  (D), 
respectively; 

(C)  amending  clause  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1),  as  redesignated  by  subclause  (B)  of  this 
clause,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  any  course  with  a  vocational  objec- 
tive, unless  the  eligible  veteran  or  the  insti- 
tution offering  such  course  presents  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  showing 
that  (1)  at  least  one-half  of  the  persons  who 
enrolled  in  such  course  over  the  preceding 
two-year  period  completed  It,  and  (11)  at 
least  one-half  of  the  persons  who  completed 
such  course  over  such  period,  and  who  are 
not  unavailable  for  employment,  attained 
employment  in  an  occupational  category  for 
which  the  course  was  designed  to  provide 
training  and  such  employment  constitutes 
the  primary  vocational  pursuit  and  major 
source  of  occupational  Income  of  each  such 
person;";  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  For  the  piu-poses  of  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  com- 


puting the  number  of  persons  who  discon- 
tinued or  completed  a  course  over  any  two- 
year  period,  there  shall  not  be  included  in 
such  number  those  persons  who  received  as- 
sistance under  this  title  for  pursuing  such 
course  whUe  serving  on  active  duty. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  clause  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  sbaU  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  a  particular  course  offered  by 
an  educational  Institution  in  a  particular 
year  if  the  total  number  of  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  (as  defined  In  section 
1701(a)(1)  of  this  title)  enrolled  in  the  in- 
stitution during  the  two-year  period  preced- 
ing such  year  did  not  exceed  35  per  centum 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  such  institution 
during  such  period  and  the  course  has  met 
the  requirements  of  subclauses  (1)  and  (11) 
of  such  clause  for  any  two-year  period  end- 
ing on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements under  clause  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  In  the  case  of  any 
course  with  a  vocational  objective  offered 
by  any  educational  Institution  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  under  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  that 
such  requirements  would  work  an  undue 
administrative  hardship  on  the  institution 
because  of  the  small  proportion  of  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  (as  defined  in 
section  1701(a)(1)  of  thU  title)  enrolled  in 
such  institution."; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  cf  an  eligible  veteran  in 
any  course  to  be  pursued  by  radio  or  by  open 
circuit  television,  except  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  approve  the  enroUment  of  an 
eligible  veteran  in  a  course,  to  be  pursued  In 
residence,  leading  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree which  Includes,  as  an  Integral  part 
thereof,  subjects  offered  throiigh  open  cir- 
cuit television.";  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (d)  by — 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The"  at  the 
teginnlng  thereof; 

(B)  striking  out  "and/or"  in  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  as  redesignated  by  subclause  (A)  of  this 
clause,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,";   and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  require  any  educational 
institution  to  compute  the  number  of  per- 
sons enrolled  in  such  institution  who  are  re- 
cipients of  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  sup- 
plemental educational  opportunity  grants 
under  subpart  2  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such 
Act  unless  (A)  the  Administrator  (I)  deter- 
mines that  It  Is  desirable  and  necessary  to 
have  such  recipients  Included  In  computa- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
that  there  is  a  feasible  system  for  including 
such  recipients  in  such  computations,  and 
(It)  has  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  notification  of  such  de- 
termination, and  (B)  ninety  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  on  which  such  notifica- 
tion was  submitted  to  such  committees.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  1674  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1663 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  seatence:  "Such  term  shaU 
also  include  an  educational  institution,  which 
Is  located  in  a  foreign  country,  which  offera 
a  course  leading  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree, or  the  equivalent,  and  Is  recognized  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  (or  compara- 
ble official)  of  such  country.". 
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(b)   Section  1676  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"An  eligible  veteran  may  not  enroll  in  any 
course  as  an  educational  Institution  in  a 
foreign  country  unless  such  course  is  pur- 
sued at  an  approve:!  institution  of  higher 
learning.  The  Administrator  may  deny  or  dis- 
continue educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  in  the  case  of  any  veteran  enrolled 
in  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  in  any 
foreign  country  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  enrollment  Is  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  veteran  or  the  Federal 
Government.". 
Sec.  107.  Section  1682  is  amended  by — 
(I)  amending  subsection  (b)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"An  individual's  entitlement  shall  be  charged 
for  institutional  courses  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicable  monthly  training  time  rate  as 
determined  under  section  1788  of  this  title."; 
(3)  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  an  independ- 
ent study  program  which  leads  to  a  standard 
college  degree  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
If  the  entire  training  Is  to  be  pursued  by 
independent  study,  entitlement  shall  be 
charged  at  one-half  of  the  full-time  Insti- 
tutional rate.  In  any  case  In  which  Inde- 
pendent study  is  combined  with  resident 
training,  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  at  the  applicable  institu- 
tional rate  based  on  the  total  training  time 
determined  by  adding  the  number  of  semes- 
ter hours  (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  of  resi- 
dent training  to  the  number  of  semester 
hours  (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  of  inde- 
pendent study  that  do  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  semester  hours  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof)  required  for  the  less  than  half-time 
institutional  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, for  resident  training;  a  veteran's 
entitlement  shall  be  charged  for  a  combina- 
tion of  Independent  study  and  resident 
traltilng  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable 
monthly  training  time  rate  as  determined 
under  section  1788  of  this  title";   and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  a  veteran  pursuing  a  couree  in  part  by 
open  circuit  television  shall  be  computed  In 
the  same  manner  that  such  allowance  is 
computed  tinder  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  an  Independent  study  program. 

"(g)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  educational  assUtance 
allowance  for  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pur- 
suing an  Institutional  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  whUe  Incarcerated  In  a 
Federal.  State,  county,  or  local  prison  or  JaU, 
shaU  be  computed  and  paid  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  on  a  half-time  or  more  basis 
and  has  no  dependents,  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  the  veteran  such  amount,  not  In 
excess  of  the  appropriate  rate,  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  cost  of  established  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  required  of  similarly 
cIrcTimstanced  nonveterana  pursuing  the 
same  program.  The  Administrator  shall  with- 
hold any  amount  In  excess  of  such  coet  and 
pay  such  amount  to  the  veteran  upon  the 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  Jail  or,  at 
the  request  of  the  veteran,  purchase  with 
such  excess  amount  and  hold  for  the  veteran 
United  States  Government  securities  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  veteran  upon  the  veteran's 
release  from  prison  or  Jail. 

"  (B)  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  on  a  half-time  or  more  basis 
and  has  one  or  more  dependents,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  the  veteran  such 
amount,  not  in  excess  of  such  appropriate 
rate,  as  Is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
esUblUhed  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  re- 


quired of  similarly  circumstanced  nonveter- 
ana pursuing  the  same  program;  and  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  any  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  such  cost  to  the  veteran's  depend- 
ent or  dependents  (or  legal  guardian  or 
guardians  thereof)  designated  by  the  veter- 
an to  receive  such  excess  amount,  but  only 
if  both  the  veteran  and  the  designated  de- 
pendent or  dependents  (or  legal  guardian  or 
guardians  thereof)  so  request.  If  the  veteran 
does  not  request  the  Administrator  to  pay 
any  amount  payable  on  account  of  any  par- 
ticular dependent  of  the  veteran  to  such 
dependent  or  the  dependent  does  not  Join  in 
such  request,  the  amount  involved,  if  not 
payable  to  the  veteran  under  the  second 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  will  not  be  paid 
to  or  accrued  by  the  vetersm.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  pay  any  excess  amount  accrued 
by  the  veteran  to  the  veteran  upon  the  vet- 
eran's release  from  prison  or  JaU  or,  at  the 
request  of  the  veteran,  purchase  with  such 
excess  amount  and  hold  for  the  veteran 
United  States  Government  securities  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  veteran  upon  the  vet- 
eran's release  from  prison  or  Jail. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  veteran  who  Is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  under  this  chapter  while  placed 
and  residing  In  a  halfway  house  or  while 
participating  In  a  work-release  program.". 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1691 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The"  at  the  be- 
ginning thereof: 

(2)  Inserting  "(2)"  after  "subsection  (a)"; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
or  program  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  of 
this  section  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance (A)  at  the  rate  of  established  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  Required  of  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans  enrolled  in  the  same 
course,  courses,  or  program,  or  (B)  at  the 
institutional  half-time  rate  provided  in  sec- 
tion ie82(a),  whichever  Is  the  lesser.". 
TTTLE  II — SURVIVORS'  AND  DEPENDENTS' 
PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sxc.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1713  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "application"  In  para- 
graph (2)  "made  within  one  year  after  (A) 
the  last  date  of  the  delimiting  period  other- 
wise applicable  under  this  section,  (B)  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical disability,  or  (C)  the  effective  date  of 
the  OI  Bin  Amendments  Act  of  1979,  which- 
ever Is  the  latest"  and  Inserting  "so"  after 
"that  such  person  was"  In  such  paragn^>h: 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  sentences:  "When  an  exten- 
sion of  the  applicable  delimiting  period  Is 
granted  under  the  exception  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  delimiting  period  will  again 
begin  running  on  the  Hrst  date  following 
such  eligible  person's  recovery  from  such 
disability  on  which  it  Is  reasonably  feasible, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Administrator,  for  such  eligible 
person  to  initiate  or  resume  pursuit  of  a 
program  of  education  with  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  only,  an  alcohol 
or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disability  from 
which  the  eligible  person  has  recovered  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  the  result  of  willful 
misconduct.";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3013  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  an  educational  asslsUnce  allow- 
ance as  provided  in  section  1691(b)  of  this 
title  for  any  period  of  education  or  training 
completed  by  any  eligible  person  during  any 


period  after  May  31,  1076,  and  before  the  date 
on  which  regulations  to  Implement  the 
amendment  made  by  section  203(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  05-202  are  prescribed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Administrator  if  (A)  the  de- 
limiting period  applicable  to  such  eligible 
person  was  extended  by  virtue  of  the  excep- 
tion in  section  1662(a)  (1)  of  this  title,  and 
(B)  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
would  have  otherwise  been  payable  to  such 
eligible  person  had  such  person  made  timely 
application  therefor.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  1721  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  shall  finally  approve 
an  application  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
(1)  section  1720  of  this  title  has  been  com- 
piled with,  (3)  the  proposed  program  of 
education  constitutes  a  'program  of  educa- 
tion' as  that  term  Is  defined  In  this  chapter, 
(3)  the  eligible  person  Is  not  already  quali- 
fied, by  reason  of  previous  education  or 
training,  for  the  educational,  professional, 
or  vocational  objective  for  which  the  program 
of  education  Is  offered,  (4)  the  eligible  per- 
son's proposed  educational  Institution  or 
training  establishment  is  In  compliance  with 
all  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  and  (6)  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  enrollment  In  or  pursuit  of 
such  person's  program  of  education  would 
violate  one  cr  more  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  1723  is  amended  by — 

(1)   amending  subsection   (a)    by — 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The"  at  the 
beginning  thereof; 

(B)  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (3),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  clauses  (A).  (B),  (C),  and  (D), 
respectively; 

(C)  amending  clause  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1).  as  redesignated  by  subclause  (B)  of  this 
clause,  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  any  course  with  a  vocational  objec- 
tive, unless  the  eligible  person  or  the  Insti- 
tution offering  such  course  presents  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  showing 
that  (I)  at  least  one-half  of  the  persons  who 
enrolled  In  such  course  over  the  preceding 
two-year  period  completed  It,  and  (II)  at 
least  one-half  of  the  persons  who  completed 
such  course  over  such  period,  and  who  are 
not  unavailable  for  employment,  attained 
employment  in  an  occupational  category  for 
which  the  course  was  designed  to  provide 
training  and  such  employment  constitutes 
the  primary  vocational  pursuit  and  major 
s:urce  of  occupational  income  of  each  such 
person:";  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

•(2)  (A)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  In  com- 
puting the  number  of  persons  who  discon- 
tinued cr  completed  a  course  over  any  two- 
year  period,  there  shall  not  be  Included  In 
such  number  those  persons  who  received  as- 
sistance under  this  title  for  pursuing  such 
course  while  serving  on  active  duty. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  clause  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  thU  subsection  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  a  particular  course  offered  by 
an  educational  Institution  In  a  particular 
year  If  the  total  number  of  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  (as  defined  In  section 
1701(a)  (1)  of  this  title)  enrolled  in  the  In- 
stitution during  the  two-year  period  pre- 
ceding such  year  did  not  exceed  36  per- 
centum  of  the  total  enrollment  in  such 
Institution  during  such  period  and  the  course 
has  met  the  requirements  of  subclauses  (1) 
and  (11)  of  such  clause  for  any  two-year 
period  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the 
requirements  under  clause  (B)  of  paragr^h 
(1)  of  this  subsection  in  the  case  of  any 
course  with  a  vocational  objective  offered 
by  any  educational  Institution  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines,  under  regulations  which 
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the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  that  such 
requirements  would  wotJc  an  undue  admin- 
istrative hardship  on  the  institution  because 
of  the  small  proportion  of  eUglble  veterans 
and  eleglble  persons  (as  defined  in  section 
1701(a)(1)  of  this  title)  enroUed  in  such 
institution."; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  in  any 
course  to  be  pursued  by  radio  or  by  open 
circuit  television,  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  approve  the  enrollment  of  an 
eligible  person  In  a  course,  to  be  piirsued 
In  residence,  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree  which  includes,  as  an  Integral  part 
thereof,  subjects  offered  through  open  cir- 
cuit television.";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(e)  An  eligible  person  may  not  enroll  In 
any  course  at  an  educational  Institution 
which  is  not  located  in  a  State  or  m  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  unless  such 
course  is  pursued  at  an  approved  institution 
of  higher  learning.  The  Administrator,  In 
the  Administrator's  discretion,  may  deny  or 
discontinue  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  per- 
son m  such  an  institution  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  enrollment  Is 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  eligible  person 
or  the  Federal  Government.". 

Sec.  304.  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  1701(a) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  term 
shall  also  Include  an  educational  Institution, 
which  Is  located  in  a  foreign  country,  which 
offers  a  course  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree,  or  the  equivalent,  and  Is  recognized 
by  the  commissioner  of  education  (or  com- 
parable official )  of  such  country.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  1724  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1731 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  at  an  educational  Institution  shall 
bo  paid  as  provided  In  chapter  36  of  this 
title.". 

Sbc.  207.  Section  1732  is  amendel  by — 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  the 
foUowlni;  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  course  In  part  by  open 
circuit  television  shall  be  computed  under 
section  1682(e)  of  this  title  for  an  Independ- 
ent study  program.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  for  an  eligible  person  who 
Is  pursulni?  an  Institutional  nrogram  of  edu- 
cation under  this  chapter  while  Incarcerated 
In  a  Federal,  State,  county,  or  local  prison 
or  JaU.  the  aUowance  shall  be  paid  In  the 
same  manner  prescribed  In  section  1682(g)  of 
this  title  for  Incarcerated  veterans  without 
dependents.". 

TITLE   m— AMENDMENTS   TO   ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Section  1780(a)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "and  pursuit"  after  "enroll- 
ment" in  the  second  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  "Institution 
and  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  or  of 
chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  t!>ereof  "Institution,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  and  with  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  or  of  chapter  34 
or  35  of  this  title,  but  payment  may  be  made 
for  an  actual  period  of  pursuit  of  one  or 
more  unit  subjects  pursued  for  a  period  of 


time  shorter  than  the  enrollment  period  at 
the  educational  institution". 

Sec.  302.  Section  1780(g)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  de3ne"  after  "determine"  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  303.  Section  1784  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  amending  tfie  catchllne  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"i  1784.  Reports  by  veterans,  eligible  per- 
sons, and  Institutions:  reporting 
fee"; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  rectd  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  veteran  or  eligible  person  and  the 
educational  institution  offering  a  course  in 
which  such  veteran  or  eligible  person  is  en- 
roUed under  chapter  34,  36,  or  36  of  this 
title  shaU,  without  delay,  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  such  eiu'ollment  and  any  In- 
terruption or  termination  of  the  education 
of  each  such  veteran  or  eligible  person.  The 
date  of  such  interruption  or  termination 
wUl  be  the  last  date  of  pursuit,  or,  In  the 
case  of  correspondence  training,  the  last 
date  a  lesson  was  serviced  by  a  school."; 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section  (c)    and  inserting  after  subsection 

(a)  the  following  new    subsection  (b) : 
"(b)  The  Administrator,  prior  to  making 

payment  of  a  reporting  fee  to  an  educational 
Institution,  as  provided  for  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  shall  require  such  in- 
stitution to  certify  that  it  has  exercised 
reasonable  diligence  in  determining  whether 
such  Institution  or  any  course  offered  by  such 
Institution  approved  for  the  enrollment  of 
veterans  or  eligible  persons  meets  all  of 
the  applicable  requirements  of  chapters  34, 
35,  36  of  this  title  and  that  it  wUl,  without 
delay,  report  any  failure  to  meet  any  such 
requirement  to  the  Administrator.";  and 

(4)  amending  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  36  by  amending  the 
Item  relating  to  section  1784  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1784.  Reports  by  veterans,  eligible  persons, 
and  institutions;   reporting  fee". 

Sec  304.  Section  1785  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  an  overpayment  has  been  made  to  a 
veteran  or  eligible  person,  the  amount  of 
such  overpayment  shall  constitute  a  llabUlty 
cf  such  veteran  or  eligible  person. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  -in  overpayment  has  been  made  to  a 
veteran  or  eligible  person  as  the  result  of 
the  willful  or  negligent — 

"(1)  failure  of  an  educational  institution 
to  report,  as  required  \inder  this  chapter  or 
chapter  34  or  36  of  this  title,  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  excessive  absences  from  a 
course,  or  discontinuance  or  Interruption  of 
a  course  by  the  veteran  or  eligible  person, 
or 

"(2)  false  certification  by  an  educational 
Institution, 

the  amount  of  such  overpayment  shall  con- 
stitute a  llabUlty  of  the  educational  Institu- 
tion. 

"(c)  Any  overpayment  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
recovered,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  1784(c)  of  this  title.  In  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  Any  overpayment  referred  to  in  aub- 
sectlon  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
waived  as  to  a  veteran  or  eligible  person 
as  provided  In  section  3103  of  this  title 
without  In  any  way  releasing  any  educa- 
tional Institution  from  Its  liability  iinder 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  amount  collected  from  a  veteran 
or  eligible  person  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  educational  Insti- 
tution which  is  liable  pursuant  to  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section  to  the  extent  that  collec- 


tion was  made  from  the  educatlocuU  institu- 
tion. This  section  shaU  not  preclude  the  im- 
position of  any  clvU  or  criminal  llabUliy 
imder  this  title  or  any  other  law.  Nothing  In 
this  section  or  any  other  provision  ot  thla 
title  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  to  malnt<Un 
daily  attendance  records  for  any  course  lead- 
ing to  a  standard  college  degree.". 

Sec.  306.  Sectl<Ki  1788  Is  amended  by — 

(I)  amending  subsecUon  (a)  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "(a)(1)"  Immediately  after 
"1776"  each  time  it  appears  In  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  thereof; 

(B)  amending  clause  (4)  by — 

(U  striving  out  "on  a"  and  Inserting  in 
I'.eu  thereof  "In  residence  on  a  standard"; 
and 

(II)  Inserting  "per  semester"  after  "four- 
teen semester  hotirs"  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears: and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "For  the  purposes  of 
clause  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'In 
residence  on  a  standard  qviarter-  or  semester- 
hour  basis'  shall  mean  study  at  the  site 
(campus)  of  a  college  or  university,  or  off- 
campus  at  an  official  resident  center,  requir- 
ing pursuit  of  regularly  scheduled  weekly 
class  Instruction  at  the  rate  of  one  standard 
clsse  session  per  week  throughout  the  quar- 
ter or  semester  for  one  quarter  or  one  semes- 
ter hour  of  credit.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  'standard  class 
session'  shall  mean  one  hour  (or  flfty-mlnute 
period)  of  academic  Instruction,  two  hours 
of  laboratory  Instruction,  or  three  hours  of 
workshoD  training.";  and 

(21  adding  at  the  end  thereo*  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title — 

"  ( 1 )  An  Institutional  undergraduate  course 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree  offered 
by  a  college  or  university  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  if — 

"(A)  the  educational  Institution  offering 
such  course  considers  It  a  full-time  course, 

"(B)  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  per- 
sons enrolled  in  such  course  are  receiving 
educational  assistance  under  this  title,  and 

"(C)  such  course  (1)  is  offered  In  residence, 
and  (II)  Is  treated  In  all  resoects  (Including 
the  payment  of  full-time  tuition)  the  same 
as  courses  offered  at  such  Institution  which 
do  or  would  qualify  as  full-time  courses  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section,  except 
that  the  number  of  hours  of  regularly  sched- 
uled weekly  class  instruction  required  for 
such  course  Is  less  than  required  for  such 
courses. 

"(2)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
for  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  pur- 
suing a  course  considered  full  time  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
computed  at  the  rate  prescribed  In  section 
1682(a)  (1)  of  this  title  for  pursuit  of  a  co- 
operative program  and  shall  be  paid  for  the 
entire  term,  quarter,  or  semester  during 
which  such  course  Is  offered. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title.  If  an  Institutional  undergrad- 
uate course  leading  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree o*ered  by  a  college  or  university  (1)  Is 
considered  full  time  under  subsection  (c)  (1) 
of  this  section,  and  (2)  during  the  term, 
ouarter,  or  semester  for  which  such  course 
Is  offered  requires  a  cumulative  total  number 
of  standard  class  sessions  equal  to  the  num- 
ber which  for  the  same  term,  quarter,  or 
semester  would  be  required  on  a  weekly  basis 
by  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section 
multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  weeks  in 
the  term,  quarter,  or  semester,  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  for  an  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  enrolled  in  and 
pursuing  such  course  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  prescribed  in  section  1683(a)(1)  of 
this  title  for  pursuit  of  a  fuU-time  insUtu- 
tional  program  and  shaU  be  paid  for  th« 
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entire  term,  quarter,  or  semester  during 
which  such  coiirse  Is  offered.". 

Sic.  306.  (a)  Section  1631  (a)  (1)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  36-month  maxi- 
mum shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1795  of  this  title  limiting  the  aggre- 
gate period  for  which  any  person  may  receive 
assistance  under  two  or  more  programs  of 
educational  or  vocational  assistance  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration.". 

(b)  Clause  (4)  of  section  1795  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "32,"  after  "31,". 

TtTLB  IV— MODIFICATIONS  OP  FUOHT 
AND  CORRESPONDENCE  TRAININO  PRO- 
VISIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1677 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "90  i>er  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  per  cen- 
tum.". 

(b)  Section  1798  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  "flight,  apprentice  or  other 
on-job.  or  PREP  training"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  therec-f  "or  apprenticeship  or  other  on- 
Job  training":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  made  to  a  vet- 
eran under  this  section  to  pursue  a  program 
of  education  consisting  exclusively  of  flight 
training,  the  Administrator  shall,  as  herein- 
after provided  in  this  subsection,  cancel  the 
repayment  obligation    (which  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  include  the 
obligation  to  pay  interest) .  or  reimburse  for 
repayments  already  made,  or  both,  as  appro- 
priate. If  (1)  such  veterans  has  successfully 
completed  such  program  and  secured  employ- 
ment as  a  pilot  or  in  a  closely  related  oc- 
cupation, and    (2)    such  employment  con- 
stitutes  such   veteran's   primary  vocational 
pursuit  and   major  source   of  occupational 
income.  Upcn  completion  by  such  veteran  of 
a  full  year  of  such  employment  during  the 
first  five  yeirs  after  the  comr^letion  of  such 
training,  $1,000  of  the  repayment  obligation 
under  any  such  loan  shall  be  canceled;  and 
upon   the   cc«npletion   by  such   veteran  of 
any  additicnal  three-month  period  of  such 
em-iloyment   during   such    flve-year   period 
such  repaymenf  obligation  shall  be  canceled 
at  the  rate  of  $250  for  each  such  three-month 
period.  In  the  event  that  a  veteran  meets 
the  requirement  of  this  section  for  a  repay- 
ment obligation  canceUatlon  In  an  amoxmt 
exceeding  any  remaining  unpaid  balance  of 
such  obligation,  the  Administrator  shall,  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  the  cancella- 
tion to  which  the  veteran  is  entitled  exceeds 
such  balance,  reimburse  such  veteran  for  any 
amounts  of  such  obligation  that  such  veteran 
has  repaid.". 

See.  402.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1786 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  No  veteran,  spouse,  or  suitvlvlnK 
spouse  may  be  paid  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  Adn^lnlstrator  has  determined  that  no 
type  of  education  other  than  correspondence 
is  reasonably  and  feasibly  available  to  such 
veteran,  spouse,  or  surviving  spouse  in  order 
to  pursue  successfully  the  educational  or 
vocational  objective  being  sought.". 

^^^^^^^°^'^-'^^^^'^  ERA  VETTERANS' 
^S^iZ^ONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
A^UeTMENTS.    REPEAL    OP    AUTHOR- 

irr  TopuRsuE  predischaroe  educa- 
tion raOORAM  (PREP)  training  UN- 

^S^^**"^^      33,      AND      RELATED 
AMENDMENTS  "laiiniisu 

arc.  601.  Chapter  32  is  amended  by— 
,A^  *J^v.***°^  ^^^°^   1802(1)  (A)    by- 

th^f    I^^^  ""*  **•"  P*""**^  "*  the  end 
thereof    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    a 


comma  and  "or  (ill)  entered  military  serv- 
ice on  or  after  January  1,  1977,  after  having 
served  on  active  duty  before  or  after  such 
date  for  a  period  of  180  days  or  less  and  was 
discharged  or  released  therefrom  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable."; 

(2)  amending  section  1041  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "1663(a),"  after  "sections" 
the  first  place  It  appears:  and 

(B)  striking  out  "1696,  and  1698"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  1691(a)(1)"; 
and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1631  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  enlisted  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  program  shall 
be  eligible  to  enroll  In  a  course,  courses,  or 
progreun  of  education  to  pursue  a  secondary 
school  diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certifi- 
cate), as  authorized  by  section  I691fa)(l) 
of  this  title,  during  the  last  6  months  of 
such  member's  first  enlistment  and  at  any 
time  thereafter.". 

Sec.  502.  Chapter  34  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  1681(c)  by  striking 
out  "subchapters  V  and  VI"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subchapter  V"; 

(2)  amending  section  1691(a)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "not  on  active  duty";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "is  not  on  active  duty  and 
who,"  after  "(2)"; 

(3)  striking  out  subchapter  VI  in  Its  en- 
tirety; and 

(4)  striking  out  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  the  item  re- 
lating to  subchapter  VI  In  Its  entirety. 

Sec.  503.  Chapter  36  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  I780rd)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  "(other  than  under  subchap- 
ter VI  of  chapter  34) "; 

(B)  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(C)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (5)  "para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (2) "; 

(D)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (6)  "(5)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)";  and 

(E)  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) .  (5) .  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (6),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  striking  out  in  section  1780(e)  "and 
(3)": 

(3)  striking  out  in  section  17B0(f)  "(ex- 
cept as  provided  by  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this 
section)"; 

(4)  striking  out  in  section  1784(c),  as 
redesignated  by  section  303(3)  of  this  Act. 
"1780(d)(5)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1780(d)(4)"; 

(5)  striking  out  in  section  1788(a)  (6)  "or 
1696(a)(2)"; 

(6)  striking  out  in  section  1789(b)  (5)  "or 
VI";  and 

(7)  striking  out  In  section  1798(f)  (2) 
"1780(d)(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1780(d)(4)". 

TITLE  VI— PROTECTION  FOR  CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Sec.  601.  Section  1114  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration assigned  to  perform  investigative  or 
law  enforcement  functions,"  after  "of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  assigned  to  per- 
form investigative,  inspection  or  law  en- 
forcement functions.". 

TITLE   Vn— TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 
AND    EFFECTIVE   DATE 
Sec.  701.  Section  1790(b)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "therefor"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for". 

Sec.  702.  The  GI  Bill  Improvement  Act  of 
1977  (Public  Law  96-202)   is  amended  by— 

(1)  repealing  section  305(a)(3)  in  its  en- 
tirety; 

(2)  striking  out  "paragraph  (1) "  In  section 
306(b)  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "par- 
a^aph  (3)";  and 


(3)  striking  out  "honor-and"  in  section 
401(a)(1)(B)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"honorable". 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1.  1979.  or  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, whichever  occurs  later. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  title  IV  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  receiving  educational 
assistance  under  chapter  34  or  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  on  August  1.  1979,  for 
the  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education,  as  de- 
fl<ned  In  section  1652(b)  of  such  title.  In 
which  such  person  Is  enrolled  on  that  date, 
for  as  long  as  such  person  continuously  there- 
after Is  so  enrolled  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  eligibility  for  such  assistance  for 
the  pursuit  of  such  program  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  chapter  and  chapter  36  of 
such  title  as  In  effect  on  that  date. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  108  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  receiving  educational 
assistance  under  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
Stetes  Code,  on  October  1,  1979.  for  the  pur- 
suit of  a  program  of  education,  as  defined 
in  section  1652(b)  of  such  title,  in  which 
such  person  is  enrolled  on  that  date,  for  so 
long  as  such  person  continuously  thereafter 
Is  so  enrolled  and  meets  the  requirements  of 
eligibility  for  such  assistance  for  pursuit  of 
such  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  870,  the  proposed  GI  Bill 
Amendments  Act  of  1979,  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Th's  legislation  includes  provisions  to 
expand  and  improve  various  aspects  of 
the  GI  bill  and  provisions  derived  from 
S.  881,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  ofHcers  or  employees  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 


fiscal  besponsibiutt 
Mr.  President,  in  reporting  this  meas- 
ure, the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee exercised  the  budget  discipline 
that  our  Nation  and  its  economy  require 
while  responding  to  the  highest  priority 
needs  of  the  Nation's  newest  generation 
of  wartime  vetertms.  The  committee  in 
developing  this  bill,  which  contains  five 
cost-savings  provisions,  carefully  exam- 
ined the  VA  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams with  a  view  toward  establishing 
priorities,  eliminating  waste  and  abuse, 
and  reducing  costs  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble and  reasonable  to  do  so — without  re- 
neging on  our  commitment  to  veterans. 
Mr.  President,  according  to  estimates 
received  from  CBO,  this  legislation 
would  result  in  a  net  cost  savings  of  $9.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  $47.8 
million  over  the  next  5  years.  With  an- 
other cost  savings  provision  which  I  will 
offer  shortly  as  a  committee  amendment 
to  facilitate  VA  collection  of  education 
claims,  cost  savings  from  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  grow  to  around  $20  million 
in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $119.8  million  over 
the  next  5  years. 

INTKODUCTION 

Mr.  President,  S.  870  was  introduced  on 
April  4,  1979,  by  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  I  also  In- 
troduced S.  881,  a  proposed  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  protection  of  certain  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, on  April  4,  1979,  at  the  admlnlstra- 
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tion's  request.  Both  bills  were  referred 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  after  carefully  review- 
ing the  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  written  comments  and 
other  documents,  the  committee  met  In 
open  session  on  July  27,  1979,  to  con- 
sider 8.  870  and  voted  to  report  favorably 
S.  870  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  which  included  a  provi- 
sion virtually  identical  to  S.  881,  and  a 
title  amendment. 

HICRUCRTB    or    8.    870 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
malces  a  number  of  substantive  amend- 
ments in  order  to  expand  and  Improve 
the  current  GI  bill.  Some  of  these 
amendments  are  primarily  administra- 
tive in  nature  and  others  represent  sub- 
stantive changes.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light briefly  the  five  major  provisions  of 
S.  870  as  reported. 

TARGETED   OELIMTTING  DATE  EXTENSION 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant provisions  of  S.  870  as  reported  is 
the  authority  for  a  targeted  delimit'ng 
date  extension  for  certain  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

S.  870  as  reported  by  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  would  extend,  effective 
January  1,  1980,  until  December  31,  1982, 
the  delimiting  period  of  sui  eligible  vet- 
eran who  served  on  active  duty  at  any 
time  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  whose 
delimiting  period  has  expired  or  would 
otherwise  expire  prior  to  December  31, 
1982,  in  order  to  allow  the  veteran  to  use 
his  or  her  entitlement  to  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  for  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-job 
training  or,  if  such  a  veteran  does  not 
have  a  secondary  school  diploma  or, 
eoulvalency  certificate,  for  the  pursuit 
of  an  approved  vocat'onal  objective,  or 
to  pursue,  without  charge  to  entitlement, 
a  secondary  education  course.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  provide  for  a  limited 
extension  of  the  delimiting  period  for 
those  very  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
who  have  never  effectively  utilized  GI 
bill  benefits  to  which  they  are  or  were 
entitled  and  are  most  in  need  of  educa- 
tion or  training  assistance  during  the 
proposed  extension  period. 

Mr.  President,  in  October  1978,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
message  on  the  progress  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  noted  that  the  readjustment 
benefits  available  under  the  GI  bill  often 
have  not  been  utiized  by  those  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  who  need  them  most. 

The  needs  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  are  unskilled,  imemployed,  or  imder- 
employed  are  very  much  evident  in  rates 
of  unemployment — especially  among  mi- 
nority group  veterans — that  continue  at 
an  alarmingly  high  level.  During  the 
fourth  quarter  of  calendar  year  1979, 
the  unemployment  rate — not  seasonally 
adjusted — for  young  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans, ages  20  through  24,  was  11.5  percent. 
For  minority  group  veterans,  ages  25 
through  29,  the  quarterly  rate  was  14.3 
percent. 

Of  equal  concern  £ire  the  needs  of  edu- 
cationally disadvsmtaged  Vietnam-era 
veterans — that  is,  those  who  were  dis- 
charged from  active  duty  without  having 
ever  obtained  a  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalency    certificate.    Although    the 


average  educational  attainment  at  the 
time  of  separation  for  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran  was  higher  than  that  for  vet- 
erans of  other  service  periods,  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  men  and  women  who 
served  during  this  period — almost  1.7 
million  individuals — were  released  from 
active  duty  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education.  Yet,  only  578,000 — only  34 
percent — of  these  educationally  disad- 
vantaged Vietnam-era  veterans  have 
participated  in  any  training  under  the 
Glblll. 

These  are  the  groups  on  which  the 
committee  proposal  in  S.  870  is  tar- 
geted— those  most  in  need  of  assist- 
ance— those  who  are  basically  unskilled, 
imderemployed,  or  imemployed  and 
could  benefit  from  programs  of  on-Job 
or  apprenticeship  training  and  those 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged 
smd  seeking  to  obtain  a  high  school 
diploma  or  vocational  skill. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  provision  can  be  utilized  as  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  the  new  readjust- 
ment program  enacted  by  Public  Law  96- 
22  earlier  this  year.  I  envision  that — al- 
though we  have  no  firm  figures  on  this — 
many  of  those  taking  advantage  of  that 
program  would  also  be  benefited  by  the 
targeted  delimiting  date  provisions  pro- 
posed in  the  committee  bill. 

Thus,  the  committee  bill  represents  a 
means  of  meeting  the  Important  needs 
of  a  limited,  targeted  group  of  certain 
Vietnam-era  vetersais  which  have  not 
yet  been  served  by  benefits  afforded 
under  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  exten- 
sion is  relatively  small — only  $24  million 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  Most  importantly, 
however,  the  enactment  of  this  modest 
effort  to  provide  special  assistance  to 
veterans  who  have  had  the  most  difK- 
culty  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life  fol- 
lowing their  service  during  the  Vietnam 
era  would  be  of  great  help  to  education- 
ally disadvantaged  and  unemployed 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

SEAT-TIME 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
bill  addresses  the  complicated  issue  of 
"seat-time"  or  "contact  hours."  This  very 
controversial  issue  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  friction  between  the  educational 
community  and  the  VA,  and  has,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  Utigation — much 
of  it  still  unresolved — on  the  issue  of 
congressional  intent  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes full-time  pursuit  of  education.  The 
committee  bill  proposes  to  resolve  these 
issues  by  clarifying  the  authority  of  the 
administrator  in  this  area  and  by  speci- 
fying new  criteria  under  which  courses 
that  are  nontraditional  in  nature  may  be 
considered  full  time  for  GI  bill  purposes 
and  providing  for  appropriate  benefit 
rates  for  the  pursuit  of  such  courses.  It 
is  important  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  provision  is  tightly  constructed 
so  as  to  avoid  abuses  that  the  VA  be- 
lieves could  otherwise  occur.  I  am 
pleased  that  both  the  VA  and  those  in 
the  educational  community  with  whom 
we  have  talked  about  our  proposal  be- 
lieve the  provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
are  a  reasonable  compromise. 


tNCASCBUTED   VCTOlAira 


Third,  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
legislation  proposes  to  modify  the  way 
in  which  educational  benefits  are  to  be 
paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  in  receipt  of  VA  educational 
assistance  while  Incarcerated.  Under 
current  law,  these  individuals'  rective 
full  pasmient  for  educational  pursuit 
while  in  prison.  Under  the  committee  bill. 
Mr.  President,  payment  of  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  tultim  and  fees 
charged  to  the  veteran  would  be  held  in 
escrow  for  the  individual  or  released  to 
the  family  of  the  incarcerated  veteran  at 
the  request  of  the  veteran  and  with  the 
approval  of  his  or  her  dependents.  The 
escrowed  amount  would,  at  the  request 
of  the  individual,  be  invested  by  the 
administrator  in  Federal  Government 
securities. 

APPROVAL    or    VOCATIONAI.    OBJECTIVE    COURSES 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
bill  woiUd  modify  the  criteria  for 
approval  of  vocational  objective  courses 
for  GI  bill  benefits  purposes.  The  pro- 
posed changes  are  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  VA  in  Its 
July  11,  1978,  report  on  this  issue,  which 
was  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Public  Law  95-202.  Tlie  modl- 
ficati(xis  would  require  that,  in  order  to 
be  approved  for  VA  benefits,  a  school 
would  have  to  show  that,  during  a  2-year 
period,  at  least  50  percent  of  those  enter- 
ing training  have  completed  training 
and  at  least  50  percent  of  those  com- 
pleting such  training  have  secured  «n- 
ployment  in  the  field  for  which  trained. 
The  provision  would  specify  that  such 
emplojmient  must  constitute  an  indi- 
vidual's primary  vocatiraial  pursuit  and 
major  source  of  occupati(xial  earnings. 
In  order  to  avoid  undue  papoTivork, 
S.  870  would  also  make  provision  for  an 
exemption  from  computing  compliance 
with  these  criteria  when  the  school  en- 
rolls less  than  35  percent  GI  bill  trainees 
and  has  a  history  of  compliance  with  the 
new  rule,  or  for  a  waiver  when  the  school 
enrolls  a  very  small  proportion  of  OI UU 
trainees.  These  tightening  modlflcatl(His 
are  designed  to  curb  certain  abuses 
alleged  by  the  VA  to  occur  in  certain 
vocational  objective  courses — particu- 
larly in  correspondence  and  flight 
training. 

rUCRT  AMD  CORRXSPOKDENCK  TRAIiniro 

Fifth.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill 
would  modify  certain  provisions  relating 
to  the  pursuit  of  flight  and  corresp<md- 
ence  training.  The  administration  has 
again  proposed  termination  of  GI  bill 
benefits  for  the  pursuit  of  these  types  of 
training.  In  our  March  15  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Budget  Committee  last  year, 
we  took  the  position  that  the  evidence 
provided  by  the  VA  did  not  justify  termi- 
nating benefits  for  these  courses.  At  that 
time,  I  requested  the  GAO  to  undertake 
a  survey  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
VA's  contentions  that  fiight  and  corre- 
spondence training  do  not  lead  to  jobs 
for  the  majOTity  of  trainees  and  that  such 
training  tends  to  be  pursued  f (»■  avoca- 
tional  or  recreational  purposes. 

Mr.  President  we  have  now  received  the 
results  of  the  GAG's  survey,  and  tiiey  do 
generally  confirm  the  VA's  aUegaUons 
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but  not,  I  believe,  its  recommendation  of 
complete  termination. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  believes 
it  would  be  imwise  and  unfair  to  termi- 
nate completely  the  authority  for  GI  bill 
benefits  for  pursuit  of  flight  and  corre- 
spondence courses  since,  in  many  cases, 
that  training  is  appropriate  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  veteran.  Plight  training  is  a 
means  by  which  the  military  pilot  can 
translate  his  or  her  military  experience 
to  a  civilian  job — and,  indeed,  many  have 
done  so.  Likewise,  correspondence  train- 
ing may  be  the  only  viable  means  for 
somo  individuals  to  utilize  GI  bill 
benefits. 

Thus,  the  committee  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  termination  of  GI  bill  benefits 
for  these  types  of  training.  It  does,  how- 
ever, make  modifications  that  are  ap- 
propriate to  eliminate  waste  and  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  flight 
training,  the  committee  bill  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  course 
paid  by  the  VA  from  90  to  60  percent.  But 
It  would  also  make  persons  enrolled  in 
flight  training  eligible  for  up  to  $2,500  in 
VA  educational  loans  and  provide  that. 
If  the  individual  is  subsequently  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis  as  a  pilot  or  in 
a  closdy  related  occupation,  the  loan 
would  be  cancelled  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 
for  each  year  of  such  employment.  This 
would.  In  the  committee's  opinion,  sig- 
nificantly curb  the  use  of  GI  bill  benefits 
for  avocational  flight  training  by  requir- 
ing the  veteran  utilizing  GI  bill  benefits 
for  such  training  to  make  a  substantial 
initial  investment  of  his  or  her  own  in 
pursuing  a  career  in  the  flight  industry. 

In  the  case  of  correspondence  training, 
such  training  could  continue  to  be  ap- 
proved only  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  there  is  no  other  appropri- 
ate program  of  education  reasonably  or 
feasibly  available  for  the  Individual.  This 
would  mean  that  those  who  are  unable 
to  pursue  training  programs  in  a  class- 
room setting  for  a  variety  of  reasons — 
such  as  active-duty  service,  geographi- 
cal remoteness,  handicap,  or  parental  re- 
sponsibilities—would  be  able  to  utilize 
their  GI  bill  benefits  for  correspondence 
training. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  cases  of  both 
types  of  training,  the  modifications 
would  not  be  effective  with  respect  to 
persons  enrolled  in  flight  or  correspond- 
ence training  on  August  1,  1979.  So  long 
as  they  are  continuously  enrolled  in  such 
training,  these  persons  would  continue 
under  the  current  benefits  structure. 

NET  COST  SAVINGS 

Mr.  President,  according  to  estimates 
received  from  CBO,  this  legislation 
would  result  in  a  net  cost-savings  of  $9.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  $47.8 
million  over  the  next  5  years.  With  an- 
other cost  savings  provision,  which  I  wiU 
offer  In  a  moment  as  a  committee 
amendment  to  facilitate  VA  collection  of 
education  claims,  cost  savings  from  en- 
actment of  this  biU  will  grow  to  around 
$20  million  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $119  8 
million  over  the  next  5  years. 

SVMMAKT  or  8.  870  AS  REPORTED 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
vision for  a  targeted  deUmlting  date  ex- 
tension and  the  other  four  items  I  have 


cited  that  I  have  described,  the  pending 
legislation  makes  a  number  of  other  sub- 
stantive amendments  in  order  to  expand 
and  Improve  the  current  GI  bill.  Some  of 
these  amendments  are  primarily  admin- 
istrative in  nature  and  others  represent 
substantive  changes.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  the  provisions  of  S.  870  as 
reported. 

Mr.  President,  S.  870  as  reported, 
which  I  shall  refer  to  as  "the  Committee 
bill,"  contains  seven  titles:  GI  bill  pro- 
gram adjustments;  survivors'  and  de- 
pendents' program  adjustments;  amend- 
ments to  administrative  provisions; 
modifications  of  fiight  and  correspond- 
ence training  provisions;  post- Vietnam 
era  veterans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram adjustments;  repeal  of  authority 
to  pursue  predlscharge  education  pro- 
gram (PREP)  training  under  chapter  32, 
and  related  amendments;  protection  for 
certain  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; and  technical  amendments 
and  effective  date. 

Title  I,  GI  bill  program  adjiistments 
would  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  veterans'  educa- 
tional assistance,  to  expand  and  improve 
certain  provisions  of  the  current  GI  bill. 
Included  in  title  I  of  the  committee  bUl 
are  provisions  that  would : 

First,  limit  the  period  of  time  during 
which  a  veteran  may  file  an  application 
for  an  extension  of  the  10-year  period 
following  discharge  or  release  frwn  active 
duty  during  which  a  veteran  may  receive 
GI  bill  benefits — the  so-called  delimiting 
period — on  the  grounds  that  a  mental 
or  physical  disability  prevented  the  vet- 
eran from  initiating  or  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  diuing  the  10-year 
delimiting  period;  under  the  committee 
bill,  such  an  application  must  be  filed 
within  1  year  after  the  last  date  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  delimiting  period, 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  such 
disability,  or  the  effective  date  of  the 
committee  bill,  whichever  is  the  latest. 

Second,  provide  that,  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  an 
extension  of  the  delimiting  period  as  a 
result  of  a  disability,  an  alcohol  or  drug 
dependence  or  abuse  disability  from 
which  the  veteran  has  recovered  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the 
veteran's  willful  misconduct. 

Third,  provide  that  an  extension  of  a 
delimiting  period  due  to  a  disability  shall 
begin  on  the  flrst  date  following  the  vet- 
eran's recovery  from  the  disability  on 
which  it  is  reasonably  feasible  for  the 
veteran  to  commence  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
gram of  education. 

Poiuth,  require  certain  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  applying  for  GI 
bill  benefits  for  secondary  education  or 
vocational  oblective  training  during  the 
last  3  years  of  their  delimiting  periods  or 
during  the  extension  proposed  for  such 
veterans  in  the  committee  bill  to  receive 
education  and  vocational  counseling 
from  the  VA  and  require  approval  by 
the  VA  counselor  of  such  veterans'  se- 
lection of  training. 

Fifth,  add  to  the  criteria  for  the  ap- 
proval of  vocational  objective  courses  a 
requirement  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  enrollees  complete  the  course; 
modify  the  existing  requirement  that  at 


least  50  percent  of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  and  are  available  for 
employment  in  the  occupational  field 
concerned  te  so  employed  by  requiring 
that  such  employment  be  the  individual's 
primary  vocational  pursuit  and  major 
source  of  occupational  income;  exempt 
from  further  application  of  these  criteria 
those  institut  ons  having  a  2-year  history 
of  compliance  at  which  less  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  are  receiving  VA 
educational  assistance:  and  provide  the 
Administrator  the  authority  to  waive 
these  50-percent  completion  and  50-per- 
cent employment  rules  when  their  appli- 
cation would  work  an  undue  administra- 
tive hardship  on  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  light  of  the  small  proportion  of 
VA  educational  institution,  the  VA,  or 
any  other  Federal  agency. 

Sixth,  clarify  and  codify  in  title  38  cur- 
rent practices  for  computation  of  GI  bill 
benefits  and  charges  to  entitlement  for 
courses  pursued  by  open  circuit  television. 
Seventh,  codify  in  title  38  the  current 
suspension,  under  section  305(a)  (3)  of 
Public  Law  95-202,  of  the  inclusion  of 
students  in  receipt  of  Federal,  non-VA 
assistance  in  the  computations  of  com- 
pliance with  the  EO-called  85-15  rule,  un- 
der which  enrollment  of  GI  bill  trainees 
is  prohibited  in  courses  where  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  enrollees  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  assistance  from  the  educational 
institution,  the  VA,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Eighth,  repeal  the  provision  linking 
"satisfactory  progress"  with  the  time  it 
takes  to  complete  a  program  of  educa- 
tion. 

Ninth,  clarify  the  criteria  under  which 
a  veteran  may  receive  GI  bill  benefits 
for  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  a  foreign  country. 

Tenth,  codify  in  title  38  current  prac- 
tices for  charging  a  veteran's  entitle- 
ment for  less  than  half-time  training 
and  training  while  on  active  duty. 

Eleventh,  codify  in  title  38  current 
practices  for  computation  of  GI  bill 
benefits  and  charges  to  entitlement  for 
independent  study. 

Twelfth,  modify  the  method  of  pay- 
ment of  GI  bill  benefits  to  a  veteran  who 
is  incarcerated  and  using  such  benefits 
for  training  on  a  half-time  or  more 
basis  so  as  to  provide  for  direct  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  the  veteran  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees;  provide  for  payment 
of  any  excess  (including  any  depend- 
ents' allowance)  to  dependents  if  both 
the  veteran  and  the  dependents  request 
it;  and  provide  for  the  VA  to  hold  and 
Invest  for  the  veteran  any  excess  of  the 
single-veteran  rate  over  the  education- 
al costs  and  to  pay  such  excess  to  the 
veteran  upon  his  or  her  release  from 
incarceration. 

Thirteenth,  provide  for  the  payment 
of  tuition  and  fees  or  half-time  institu- 
tional benefits,  whichever  is  the  lesser, 
at  no  charge  to  a  veteran's  entitlement, 
to  a  veteran  enrolled  in  secondary  edu- 
cation courses. 

Mr.  President,  title  n,  survivors'  and 
dependents'  program  adjustments  would 
make  changes  in  the  chapter  35  pro- 
gram, survivors'  and  dependents'  edu- 
cational assistance.  Included  in  title  II 
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of  the  committee  bill  are  provisions  that 

would: 

First,  make  conforming  changes  for 
chapter  35  as  I  have  described  under  title 
I,  items.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  9,  10,  and  13.  and 

Second,  conform  the  method  for  mak- 
ing advance  payments  of  educational 
assistance  allowances  to  eligible  persons 
enrolled  in  courses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree,  to  the  method 
for  making  such  advance  payments  to 
eligible  veterans  enrolled  in  such  courses 
under  chapter  34. 

Title  in,  amendments  to  administra- 
tive provisions  would  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  36.  administration  of 
educational  beneflts.  Included  in  title 
in  of  the  committee  bill  are  provisions 
that  would: 

First,  clarify  congressional  intent  and 
the  Administrator's  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  measurement  of  full-time 
institutional  educational  pursuit  for 
payment  of  GI  bill  benefits. 

Second,  clarify  the  responsibilities 
and  liabilities  of  GI  bill  trainees  and 
educational  institutions  in  cases  of 
overrayments  of  GI  bill  benefits. 

Third,  include  the  chapter  32  pro- 
gram. post-Vietnam-era  veterans'  edu- 
cational assistance,  in  the  48-month 
limitation  on  assistance  under  two  or 
more  educational  or  vocational  assist- 
ance pro'rrams. 

Title  IV,  modifications  of  flight  and 
correspondence  training  provisions, 
would  amend  the  provisions  of  title  38 
relating  to  the  authority  for  payment  of 
GI  bill  benefits  for  fiight  training  and 
correspondence  courses.  Included  in  title 
IV  of  the  committee  bill  are  provisions 
that  would: 

First,  reduce  from  90  to  60  percent  the 
port'on  of  the  cost  of  a  flight  training 
course  that  the  VA  will  pay. 

Second,  make  veterans  pursuing  flight 
training  courses  eligible  for  VA  educa- 
tional loans  of  up  to  $2,500  i}er  year,  and 
provide  that  a  veteran  who,  £ifter  com- 
pleting training,  obtains  employment  in 
a  flight-related  occupation  for  a  period 
of  at  least  1  year  can  have  such  a  loan 
canceled  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  year  for 
the  period  of  time  that  the  veteran  is  so 
employed. 

Third,  provide  that  beneflts  for  cor- 
respondence course  training  may  be 
paid  only  when  no  other  means  of  edu- 
cational pursuit  is  reasonably  and  feas- 
ibly available  for  the  successful  pursuit 
of  the  educational  or  vocational  objective 
being  sought. 

Title  V,  post- Vietnam -era  veterans' 
educational  assistance  program  adjust- 
ments, repeal  of  authority  to  piu-sue 
predlscharge  education  program  (PREP) 
training  under  chapter  32.  and  related 
amendments  would  repeal  the  authority 
for  PREP  training,  make  certain  other 
changes  in  VA  educational  assistance 
provisions  in  light  of  such  repeal,  and 
provide  eligibility  for  participation  In  the 
post-Vietnam  era  veterans'  educational 
assistance  program,  under  chapter  32, 
to  certain  active-duty  personnel  with 
pre-1977  servl-e.  Included  in  tlUe  V  of 
the  committee  bill  are  provisions  that 
would : 

First,  make  eligible  for  participation 
in  the  post- Vietnam-era  veterans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program  under  chap- 


ter 32  those  individuals  who  reentered 
military  service  on  or  after  January  1, 
1977,  after  having  served  a  period  of 
active-duty  service  of  180  days  or  less 
before  that  date. 

Second,  repeal  the  authority  for  PREP. 

Third,  make  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  post-Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  eligible,  at  no  charge  to 
entitlement,  for  educational  assistance 
benefits  for  pursuit  of  secondary  educa- 
tion courses  during  the  last  6  months  of 
his  or  her  flrst  enlistment  and  at  any 
time  thereafter. 

Fourth,  make  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  post-Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  eligible  for  VA  educational 
and  vocational  counseling  services. 

Fifth,  provide  that  GI  bill  beneflts  may 
be  paid  for  secondary  education  courses 
at  no  charge  to  entitlement  whUe  a  'hap- 
ter  34-el'gible  person  is  on  active  duty. 

Title  VI,  protection  for  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  amend  section  1114  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  include  police 
officers  and  investigators  employed  by 
the  VA  among  the  soecifled  Federal  offi- 
cials whom  it  is  a  Federal  offense  either 
to  kill  or  assault  while  they  are  perform- 
ing official  duties  or  on  account  of  their 
performance  of  such  duties,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  (impede,  intimidate,  or  the 
like)  while  they  are  performing  officiEil 
duties  or  on  account  of  their  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

Title  VII,  technical  amendments  and 
effective  date,  would  make  a  series  of 
technical  amendments  and  provide  that 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  would 
become  effective  on  October  1,  1979,  or 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
whichever  occurs  later,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  which  modify  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  flight  suid  corre- 
spondence training  would  not  apply  to 
any  person  receiving  educational  assist- 
ance on  August  1,  1979,  for  any  such 
training  for  so  long  as  such  person  con- 
tinuously pursues  such  training,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  108  which  modify 
the  rate  of  beneflts  paid  for  pursuit  of  a 
secondary  education  progrtim  at  no 
charge  to  entitlement  would  not  apply 
to  any  person  receiving  educational  as- 
sistance on  October  1,  1979,  for  any  such 
pursuit  for  so  long  as  such  person  con- 
tinues in  such  pursuit. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  that  all  Sen- 
ators and  the  public  may  have  a  full 
understanding  of  the  various  provisions 
of  S.  870  as  reported,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  pertinent  excerpts 
from  Senate  Report  No.  96-314  accom- 
panying this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Committee  Report  on  S.  870 

No.   96-314 

•  •  •  •  • 

DisctrssioN 

title  i:    01  BILL  program   adjustments 

The  Committee  bUl  proposes  a  series  of 
amendments  to  chapter  34.  of  title  38.  the 
current  OI  Bill  program.  It  would  provide 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  time  In  which 


certain  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  to  pursue 
secondary  education,  vocational  objective,  or 
on-]ob  training.  This  extension  la  based  on 
Administration-requested  provisions  In  8. 
870.  as  Introduced,  reflecting  the  proposal 
made  by  President  Carter  In  his  October  10. 
1978,  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Progrees 
of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans. 

The  Committee  bill  would  also  make  sev- 
eral modifications  relating  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  provision  In  current  law  for 
an  extension  of  a  delimiting  period  when  the 
veteran  has  been  prevented  from  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  during  his  or  her 
deUmltlng  period  as  a  resiUt  of  a  physical 
cr  mental  disability. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  bill  proposes 
to  modify  the  means  of  malting  payments  of 
Ot  Bin  bene^ts  to  Incarcerated  veterans  and 
the  criteria  for  approving  vocational  objec- 
tive courses  for  OI  Bill  benefit  purposes. 

S.  870  would  also  make  a  number  of 
changes  designed  to  clarify  and  codify  exist- 
ing practices  of  the  VA  with  respect  to  im- 
plementation of  the  OI  BUl. 
BacHground 
On  June  22.  1944 — just  16  days  after  the 
D-Day  Invasion  In  Prance — Public  Law  78- 
346.  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  was  signed  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  This  legislation,  which  at  that 
time  represented  an  Innovative  concept  of 
readjustment  assistance  to  returning  war 
veterans,  and  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
OI  Bill,  created  a  major  educational  and 
vocational  assistance  program  for  those  who 
had  served  the  Nation  during  World  War  II. 
Since  1944,  the  original  OI  BUI  and  successor 
programs  have  provided  education  and  train- 
ing for  17.7  mllUon  veterans  of  World  War  11, 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  post-Korean  period, 
and  the  Vietnam  era  and  their  survivors  and 
dependents. 

The  World  War  n  OI  Bill  provided  assist- 
ance to  approximately  7.8  mllUon  veterans — 
or  about  half  of  those  eligible — who  served 
during  the  period  September  16.  1940, 
through  J\ily  25.  1947.  The  Korean  confUct 
OI  Bill,  enacted  by  Public  Law  82-650.  pro- 
vided assistance  to  nearly  2.4  mlUlon  veter- 
ans— or  slightly  more  than  43  percent  of 
those  eligible — who  served  In  the  military 
during  the  period  June  27.  1960.  through  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955.  The  third  and  current  GI  Bill, 
enacted  by  Public  Law  89-368  on  March  3, 
1968.  and  often  referred  to  as  the  post-Ko- 
rean conflict  and  Vietnam-era  OI  BUl.  pro- 
vides education  and  training  assistance  to 
those  who  served  (or  In  some  cases  enUsted) 
during  the  period  February  1.  1966.  through 
December  31.  1976.  To  date,  nearly  7.6  million 
post-Korean-confUct  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans and  servlcepersons — or  about  60  per- 
cent of  those  eligible — have  participated  in 
the  current  GI  Bill,  which  Is  authorized  by 
chapters  34  and  36  of  title  38. 

Tn  the  13  years  since  Its  establishment,  the 
current  OI  Bill  program  has  undergone  a  se- 
ries of  seven  major  amendments  In  order  to 
Increase  rates  of  monthly  benefit  payments, 
liberalize  the  scope  of  benefits  available,  and. 
when  necessary,  curb  abuses  of  tax  dollars 
expended  for  veterans'  educational  purposes. 
These  measures  were  enacted  In  1967  (Public 
Law  90-77),  1970  (Public  Law  91-219).  1973 
(Public  Law  92-640),  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
337  and  Public  Law  93-508),  1976  (Public 
Law  94-602).  and  1977  (Public  Law  96-202). 
The  current  GI  Bill  program  provides  for 
the  p>ayinent  of  up  to  46  months  of  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  to  eUglble  vet- 
erans while  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  ap- 
proved courses  at  colleges,  universities,  and 
business,  technical,  and  vocational  schools. 
Currently,  the  basic  monthly  rate  f<w  full- 
time  Institutional  training  for  a  single  vet- 
eran Is  $311.  with  additional  amounts  paid 
for  dependents.  Chapter  34  also  authorize* 
assistance  for  apprenticeship  and  other  on- 
job  training  programs,  farm  cooperative,  and 
cooperative  training.  Special  auth<»lUee 
provide  for  pursuit  of  fiight  training  and  cor- 
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reqwndence  courses.  Benefits  are  also  pro- 
vided eligible  veterans  for  pursuit  of  high 
school,  remedial  or  refresher  training  and  tu- 
torial assistance.  In  addition,  eligible  vet- 
erans are  afforded  additional  financial  as- 
sistance through  programs  of  work-study  and 
VA  education  loans.  Generally,  eligible  vet- 
erans have  10  years  after  discharge  in  which 
to  utilize  their  entitlement  to  OI  Bill  bene- 
fits— referred  to  as  the  veteran's  "delimiting 
period." 

To  date,  total  expenditures  under  the 
three  OI  Bills  have  exceeded  $48.3  billion. 
More  than  half  of  that  total — over  •27.6  bil- 
lion— represents  expenditures  under  the  cur- 
rent GI  Bill.  According  to  the  VA,  In  fiscal 
year  1979.  OI  Bill  readjustment  assistance 
payments  will  be  made  to  1.2  million  Indi- 
viduals and  will  total  more  than  $2.4  bil- 
Uon.  During  fiscal  year  1980,  the  VA  esti- 
mates that  more  than  988,000  Vietnam-era 
veterans  will  receive  OI  Bill  assistance  at  a 
cost  of  almost  $2  billion.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  OI  Bill  trainees  has  continued  to  de- 
cline from  Its  peak  In  fiscal  year  1975,  due 
to  the  continuing  Impact  of  the  10-year  de- 
limiting period  for  utilization  of  OI  Bill 
benefits,  the  program  continues  to  be  the 
largest  single  Federal  program  of  postsecond- 
ary  educational  assistance. 


Committee  WZ:  provisions 
Modifications  related  to  extension  of  delim- 
iting period  on  accoimt  of  disability 
Section  101  of  the  Ck>mmlttee  bill  would 
make  four  modifications  In  chapter  34  re- 
lating to  the  extension  of  the  delimiting  pe- 
riod   on    account    of    dlaabillty.    Up    to    45 
months  of  educational  assistance  allowances 
under  chapter  34  are  generally  available  to 
an  eligible  veteran  (who  has  served  at  least 
18  months)  for  use  during  the  10  years  after 
his  or  her  discharge  from  active  duty.  How- 
ever, in  1977,  in  the  OI  Bill  Improvement  Act 
of    1977.   Public    Law   96-202,    the    Congress 
created  an  extension  of  the  applicable   10- 
year  delimiting  period   in   the   case  of  an 
eligible    veteran    who    was    prevented    from 
piirsulng  a  program  of  education  during  that 
period  due  to  a  mental  or  physical  disability 
not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  willful  mis- 
conduct. Thus,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  extend  the  veteran's  remaining  de- 
limiting period  for  a  period  of  time  equal 
to  that  during  which  the  veteran  was  unable 
to  pursue  training  because  of  the  disability. 
Alcohol  or  Drug  Dependence  or  Abuse  Dis- 
abilities.—Pint,  the  Committee  has  become 
aware  of  a  number  of  Instances  in  which 
the  VA  has  denied  a  delimiting  period  exten- 
sion to  an  otherwise  eligible  veteran  under 
this  authority  on  the  grounds  that  the  dis- 
abUlty  on  which  the  veteran  based  his  or  her 
claim  was  an  alcohol  or  drui?  abuse  or  addic- 
tion disability.  The  VA  has  based  its  denials 
in  these  "a^es  on  the  legislative  history  of 
the  1977  provision  which  addressed  the  issue 
of  how  determinations  of  disability  should 
be  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  extension. 
In  oarticular,  the  report  of  thU  Committee 
?.°  the  provision  which  was  enacted  as  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (1)  of  Public  Law  95-202,  in  dis- 
cussing the  concept  of  "wUlful  misconduct" 
stared : 

JJ^,  <'«**™lning   whether   the   disability 

•J;^^  ?'  T"  *  '**""  °^  *^«  veteran's  own 
willful  misconduct',  the  Committee  in- 
tends that  the  same  standards  be  aopiied  as 
^hJ'^'i'*'*  "*  1«t«"n'nlng  eligibility  for 
No.  9S-468,  pp.  69-70)  " 

fi«T!!*  "^^  further  referenced  VA  regula- 
H.^^!^**  .?"''"*'  provisions  relating  t^  the 
detWTOlnation  of  willful  misconduct  for  the 

dS^Sfv  nnf  **'.^''"^  service-connectel 
thSS^  i^n^f  J*  ?«  ^*'''  '°t«n>retatlon  of 
(3)  and  (3) ),  alcoholism  and  drue  addiptiX, 
^ftini V'**  P^^i'nately  and  Immfdiauiy  re- 

^iZ  ^^Tn*'!*  f  *"*»  °'  ^""^  delibe^^4^n- 
gMtlon  of  an  alcohoUc  beverage  or  voluntary 


nso  of  a  drug — such  as  an  injury  incurred  In 
a  traffic  accident  caused  by  the  veteran's 
driving  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
or  a  drug — are  considered  to  be  the  result  of 
willful  misconduct. 

Thus,  the  Committee  believes  that,  in  light 
of  the  legislative  history,  the  VA  has  had 
little  choice  but  to  deny  such  extensions  in- 
volving alcohol  and  drug  abuse  or  addiction 
disabilities.  However,  the  Committee  has  re- 
examined the  practical  consequences  of 
denying  a  delimiting  period  extension  in  such 
cases  and  the  differences  between  awarding 
suoh  an  extension  on  the  grounds  of  alcohol 
or  drug  disabilities  and  awarding  other  VA 
benefits,  suoh  as  compensation  or  pension, 
for  such  disabilities.  Based  on  this  reexami- 
nation, the  Committee  sees  no  substantial 
purpose  to  be  served  by  denying  a  veteran  a 
GI  Bill  delimiting  period  extension  when  the 
veteran  was  prevented,  during  part  or  all  of 
the  ordinary  10-year  delimiting  period,  from 
using  OI  Bill  benefits  by  a  dnig  or  alcohol 
disability  and  the  veteran  has  recovered  from 
the  disability.  Tn  fact,  the  C<Mnmittee  would 
anticipate  that  the  OI  BUI  educational  as- 
sistance would  have  considerable  value  to  the 
social  and  economic  rehabilitation  of  vet- 
erans who  have  recovered  from  disabilities 
related  to  alcohol  or  drugs. 

In  contrast,  the  Committee  notes  that  some 
undesirable  consequences  might  flow  from  a 
similar  rule  being  applied  for  purposes  of 
other  VA  benefit  programs,  such  as  the  serv- 
ice-connected compensation  program.  In  the 
context  of  that  program,  the  rate  and  du- 
ration of  benefits  depend  directly  upon  the 
severity  and  duration  of  the  disability.  Thus, 
an  Individual  receiving  benefits  under  that 
program  for  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction 
would  have  a  strong  financial  incentive — In 
the  form  of  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  or 
the  continuation  of  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion— In  the  worsening  or  prolongation  of 
the  disability,  both  of  which  are  to  some  ex- 
tent within  his  or  Mr  control  because  they 
depend  upon  the  amount,  frequency,  and 
duration  of  his  or  her  consumption  of  al- 
coholic beverages  or  drugs.  The  Committee 
notes  that  the  VA  has  for  some  time  been 
conducting  an  interdl=ciplinary  review  of  its 
current  approach  to  these  cases.  The  Com- 
mittee looks  forward  to  receiving  the  results 
of  that  review  and  will,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
consider  what,  if  any.  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  alcohol  and 
drui?  disabilities  are  dealt  with  In  various  VA 
programs. 

In  any  event,  where  the  issue  is  whether 
to  grant  a  OT  BUI  delimiting  period  exten- 
sion, the  Committee  does  not  perceive  that 
considering  such  disabilities  not  to  be  the 
result  of  wUlful  misconduct  In  the  case  of 
a  veteran  who  has  recovered  from  the  dis- 
ability wiU  have  any  of  the  possibly  un- 
desirable consequences  that  may  seem  to 
arise  In  other  contexts.  The  Committee  sees 
a  very  insignificant  likelihood  that  an  in- 
dividual would  willfully  Incur,  or  prolong 
such  a  disability  solely  for  the  very  specula- 
tive purpose  of  realizing  the  limited  gain 
that  would  result  from  eligibility,  follow- 
ing recovery  from  the  disability,  for  a  de- 
limiting period  extension.  Such  an  exten- 
sion would  at  best  afford  the  individual  a 
somewhat  less  certain  opportunity  to  use 
later  OI  Bill  benefits  that  are  available 
for  present  use. 

During  the  Committee's  June  8  hearing  on 
this  legislation,  the  VA  expressed  support 
for  this  approach.  They  Indicated  that  the 
agency  had  tried  to  take  corrective  action 
administratively,  but  had  been  precluded  by 
the  legislative  history  of  the  provision. 

Thus,  section  101(2)  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  provide  that  an  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
pendence or  abuse  disability  from  which 
the  veteran  has  recovered  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  result  of  willful  miscon- 
duct for  purposes  of  deciding  requests  for 
delimiting  period  extensions,  but  this  provi- 
sion would  have  no  effect  on  the  applica- 


tion of  the  willful  misconduct  standard  in 
any  other  program  under  title  38.  The  Com- 
mittee also  notes  that,  since  the  dependence 
or  abuse  dlsabUity  itself  would  not  be  con- 
sidered the  result  of  willful  misconduct  for 
delimiting  period  extension  purposes,  the 
Committee  Intends  that  an  Injury  should 
not  be  considered  the  result  of  willful  mis- 
conduct if  the  injury  or  Illness  was  Incurred 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  Intoxicating  or 
hallucinogenic  effect  of  alcohol  or  a  drug 
on  a  veteran  whose  use  of  alcohol  or  the 
drug  was  a  manifestation  of  a  dependence  or 
abuse  disability  from  which  he  or  she  was 
suffering. 

Time  Limit  for  Applications  for  Exten- 
sions.— Second,  section  101(1)  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill  would  establish  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  period  in  which  a  veteran  has 
to  make  application  for  an  extension  of  the 
delimiting  period  due  to  a  disability.  When 
the  extension  provision  was  enacted  by  Pub- 
lic Law  95-202,  no  such  limitation  was  In- 
corporated, and,  as  a  resiUt,  it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  under  current  law  a  veteran  could 
apply  for  a  delimiting  period  extension  sev- 
eral years  after  the  disability  had  ceased  to 
prevent  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
and  after  the  veteran's  delimiting  period  had 
expired.  In  order  to  avoid  such  results  and 
to  provide  a  clear  rule  specifying  the  time 
within  which  application  must  be  made,  the 
Committee  bill  would  provide  that  an  ap- 
plication for  a  delimiting  period  extension 
due  to  disability  must  be  made  within  1 
year  after  (A)  the  last  date  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  delimiting  period,  (B)  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disability,  or  (C)  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Committee  bUl,  whichever 
Is  the  latest. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  the  VA  has 
attempted,  by  circular  (DVB  Circular  20-77- 
97.  Appendix  B).  practice,  and  proposed  reg- 
ulation   (Federal   Register,    Vol.   44,   No.   27. 
February  7.   1979,  pp.  7745-7763),  to  Imple- 
ment a  time  limitation  on   the  period  for 
making  application,   and  believes  such  ad- 
ministrative  actions   are  generally   not  au- 
thorized by  law  and.  In  the  form  Included  in 
the   circular   and    the   proposed   regulation, 
could    result    in    the    administrative    extin- 
guishing of  a  veteran's  statutory  entitlement 
to  an  extension.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
veteran   who  was  discharged  in  September 
1967.  and  who  demonstrates  that  he  or  she 
was  prevented  by  a  physical  disability  from 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  for  5  years— 
from  September  1972.  to  September   1977— 
present  section  1662(a)(1)  entitles  the  vet- 
eran to  a  5-year  extension  of  the  delimiting 
period.  However,  under  the  current  VA  prac- 
tice, if  application  for  such  an  extension  had 
not  been  made  by  November  23.  1978— or  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  ex- 
tension provision  In  Public  Law  95-202— this 
veteran  would  be  deemed  ineligible  for  the 
extension  by  virtue  of  failure  to  make  timely 
application.  The  Committee  directs  the  VA  to 
review  any  applications  of  veterans  who  have 
been  thus  wrongfully  denied  extensions  on 
the  grounds  that  such  applications  were  not 
made  in  a  timely  fashion.  Indeed,  the  Com- 
mittee  notes   that   failure   to   make   timely 
application    would    constitute    grounds    for 
denial  under  the  Committee  bill  only  in  the 
case  of  a  delay  until  1  year  after  enactment 
of  the  Committee  bill.  The  Committee  urges 
the  VA  to  take  appropriate  steps,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  current  efforts  to  alert  veterans 
to  their  remaining  opportunity  to  use  OI  Bill 
benefits — known  as  Operation  Boost — to  ad- 
vise veterans  who  may  be  eligible  for  exten- 
sions of  their  potential  eligibility  and  the 
new  requirement  to  make  timely  s^jpllcatlon. 
Measurement  of  Delimiting  Period  Exten- 
sions.— Third,  section    101(2)    of  the   Com- 
mittee bill  would  also  clarify  how  delimiting 
period  extensions  due  to  mental  or  physical 
disability  are  to  be  measured.  The  provision 
authorizing  these  extensions  does  not  specify 
how  determinations  are  to  be  made  as  to 
when    the   extension   beglna   In   Individual 
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cases,  and  a  review  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  provision  offers  no  guidance  In  this 
regard.  Current  VA  practice,  by  circular 
(DVB  Circular  20-77-16,  Appendix  B),  how- 
ever, is  that  the  veteran,  upon  approval  of  his 
or  her  application  by  the  Administrator, 
elects  a  conunencing  date  for  the  extension. 
The  date  must  be  on  or  after  the  original 
date  of  expiration  of  the  delimiting  period 
and  either  on  or  before  the  90th  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  Administrator's  approval 
of  the  application  if  the  veteran  is  in  pur- 
suit of  training  In  a  course  not  organized  on 
a  term,  quarter,  or  semester  basis,  or  on  or 
before  the  first  ordinary  term,  quarter,  or 
semester  following  the  90th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  Administrator's  approval  of  the 
application.  If  the  veteran  is  training  in  a 
course  organized  on  a  term,  quarter,  or  se- 
mester basis.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  means  by  which  the  VA  has  Imple- 
mented measurement  of  these  extensions  is 
appropriate.  Thus,  the  Committee  bill 
adopts  the  general  concept  of  that  method 
and  would  provide  that  in  the  event  an  ex- 
tension is  granted,  the  extension  of  the  de- 
limiting period  would  begin  on  the  first  date 
following  a  veteran's  recovery  from  a  dis- 
ability on  which  It  Is  reasonably  feasible,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Administrator,  for  the  veteran  to  ini- 
tiate or  resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of 
education.  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  pursu- 
ing tralnin.q;  In  a  course  organized  on  a  term. 
Quarter,  or  semester  basis,  the  veteran  could 
elect  the  first  date  to  be  that  on  which  the 
net  regular  term,  quarter,  or  semester  be- 
gins. Thus,  the  veteran  would  be  able  to 
select  a  commencing  date  for  his  or  her  de- 
limiting oeriod  extension  that  would  accom- 
modate his  or  her  academic  schedule.  For 
example,  if  application  for  an  extension  was 
approved  In  May.  the  veteran  could  choose 
to  commence  training  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber if  courses  available  during  the  summer 
sessions  were  not  applicable  to  the  veteran's 
chosen  proaxam  of  study. 

Expanded  Provision  for  Retroactive  Bene- 
fits.—rina.Uy,  section  101(3)  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill  wovild  provide  relief  to  certain 
veterans  who.  without  knowledge  of  their 
ellglbUlty  foi  a  delimiting  period  exten- 
sion on  account  of  a  mental  or  nhysical  dis- 
ability, continue  to  pursue — without  any  GI 
Bill  assistance — "roprams  of  education  after 
their  10-year  delimiting  periods  expire,  and. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3013  of  title 
38  are  eligible  only  for  a  maximum  of  1-year 
retroactl"e  benefits  from  the  date  of  appli- 
cation. The  Committee  bill  would  suspend 
thte  1-year  limitation  in  tbe  case  of  any 
eligible  veteran  who  was  enrolled  after  May 
31.  1976.  and  before  the  regulations  imple 
menting  the  provision  for  the  delimiting 
period  extension  on  account  of  disability  are 
published.  Although  the  nrovlsion  was  en- 
acted on  November  23.  1977,  final  regulations 
Imnlementin^  It  have  yet  to  be  published; 
however,  shortly  after  enactment  of  the  pro- 
vision, the  VA  issued  a  circular  setting  forth 
detailed  instructions  for  Implementing  the 
provision  (DVB  Circular  20-77-97,  Appen- 
dix B) .  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  believes 
it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  veterans  who 
are  potentially  eligible  for  extensions  due 
to  disability  who  continued  to  train  with- 
out OI  Bill  educational  assistance  to  which 
they  were  entltle-1.  The  Committee  believes 
the  full  measure  of  relief  intended  by  the 
provision  should  be  available  to  these  vet- 
erans, and  thus,  would  suspend  the  1-year 
limit  on  retroactive  benefits  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

TARCFTED      DELIMnTNG      DATE      EXTENSION      AND 
RELATED    COUNSELING    REQUIREMENTS 

On  October  10.  1978,  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  Message  on  the 
Progress  of  Vietnam  Era  Veterans,  in  which 
he  noted  that,  although  many  Vietnam-era 


veterans  have  successfuUy  readjusted  to  ci- 
vilian life,  a  substantial  number  have  not, 
and  the  readjustment  benefits  available  un- 
der the  GI  BUI  often  have  not  been  utilized 
by  those  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  need 
them  most.  In  this  connection,  he  stated, 
"The  key  to  making  our  veterans'  programs 
successful — and  etBclent — is  to  target  them 
carefully  on  those  who  continue  to  need 
help."  Thus,  he  proposed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  concept  of  a  targeted  delimiting  date 
extension.  Later,  bis  proposal  was  reflected 
in  the  provisions  of  S.  870  as  submitted  by 
the  Administration  and  Introduced  by  C"  air- 
man Cranston,  by  request,  on  April  4,  1979. 

In  1974,  In  Public  Law  93-337,  the  Congress 
approved  an  extension  of  the  delimiting  pe- 
riod from  8  years  to  10  years.  It  was  noted  at 
that  time  by  the  Committee  that,  although  it 
woiUd  appear  on  first  Impression  thait  an  8- 
year  period  is  a  sufficient  period  of  time  for  a 
veteran  to  complete  his  or  her  education  or 
training,  a  variety  of  factors  had  prevented 
many  veterans  from  fuUy  utilizing  their 
benefits  before  their  cutoff  daAes — the  pri- 
mary reasons  being  the  inadequate  level  of 
l>enefit8  that  had  existed  since  the  enactment 
of  the  current  OI  BUI  in  1966  until  that  time 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  and  aggressive  out- 
reach by  the  VA. 

The  Committee  has,  since  that  time,  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  proposals  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  10-year  delimiting  period  and  has 
generally  not  been  supportive  of  such  exten- 
sions. In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  8.  467.  the  OI  BlU  Improvement  Act  of 
1977.  the  Committee  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  5 
to  4.  a  proposal  for  a  modified  deiimlting  date 
extension  for  certain  veterans.  That  proposal, 
later  offered  as  an  amendment  to  S.  457  dur- 
ing floor  consideration  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  would  have  provided  that  eligible  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  full-time  training  during 
their  10th  year  following  discharge  would  be 
eligible  for  OI  Bill  benefits,  at  reduced  levels, 
during  their  11th  and  12th  years  if  they  con- 
tinued In  full-time  training.  However,  that 
provision  was  not  acceptable  to  the  '•^ouse:  in 
lieu  therof,  a  provision  was  enacted  making 
such  veterans  eligible  for  VA  education  loan 
assistance  during  the  11th  and  12tb  years 
after  discharge. 

There  are,  however,  significant  differences 
between  the  proposals  that  were  previously 
considered  for  general,  across-the-board  de- 
limiting date  extensions  and  the  proposal  for 
a  targeted  extension.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  hss  adopted  a  delimiting 
date  extension  tightly  focsed  on  those  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  are  moat  In  need  of 
assistance. 

The  Committee  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  needs  of  those  Vietnam -era  veterans  who 
are  unskilled,  unemployed,  or  underemploy- 
ed. The  rates  of  unemployment — especially 
among  minority  group  veterans — continue  at 
an  alarmingly  high  level.  During  the  second 
quarter  of  calendar  jrear  1979,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  (not  seasonally  adjusted)  for 
young  Vietnam-era  veterans,  aees  20  through 
24,  was  9.3  percent.  For  minority  group  vet- 
erans, ages  25  through  29,  the  rate  w«a  11.6 
percent.  Further,  in  three  at  the  four  age 
categories  where  comparisons  can  be  made, 
the  rate  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  exceeded 
that  for  nonveterans.  Oenerally,  the  unem- 
ployment rates  for  several  of  the  sge  catego- 
ries of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  have 
''ended  to  be  consistently  higher  than  the 
rates  for  their  nonveteran  counterparts.  The 
Committee  believes  that  access  to  Job  train- 
ing opportunities  for  these  veterans  could  be 
of  great  value;  and,  thus,  the  Committee  has 
proposed  an  extension,  from  January  1,  1980, 
to  December  31,  1982,  of  the  period  of  time 
in  which  eligible  veterans  who  served  during 
the  Vietnam  era  and  whose  delimiting  pe- 
riods have  expired  or  would  expire  prior  to 
December  31,  1982,  may  utilize  any  remain- 
ing entitlement  to  OI  BlU  benefits  for  the 


pursuit  of  apprenticeship  or  on-job  training 
programs  as  authorized  under  present  law. 

In  this  regard,  the  Oommltt«e  notes  Its  be- 
lief that  these  programs  of  job  training 
shoiUd  be  attractive  and  beneficial  to  both 
the  veteran  and  the  employer — especiaUy 
since  the  VA  on-job  training  program — 
unlike  other  programs  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — may  be  utilized  In  oon- 
junctlan  with  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 
program  enacted  by  Public  Law  96-600.  That 
program  allows  a  private  employer  to  take 
a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $3,000  for  hiring  of  a 
member  of  several  tareeted  groups — one  of 
which  is  low-lnoome  Vietnam-era  veterans — 
during  the  first  year  and  up  to  $1,600  credit 
during  the  second  year. 

In  addition,  prime  sponsors  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  (OETA),  in  oonjunctimi  with  the 
development  of  their  plans  to  provide  train- 
ing and  emnloyment  services,  are  required 
to  make  arrangements,  to  the  maTimum  ex- 
tent feasible,  to  utilize  VA  on-Job  training 
programs  as  a  means  of  providing  special 
consideration  to  the  n«ed8  of  eUglble  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

The  Committee  has  consistently  urged  the 
VA  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  work 
together  to  promote  utilization  of  the  VA 
apprenticeship  and>  other  on- job  training 
programs  and  beUeves  that  maximum  bene- 
fits may  be  derived  from  this  3 -year  exten- 
sion only  through  tiggressive  and  concerted 
attempts  by  both  agencies  to  place  eligible 
veterans  in  these  training  opportunities.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Committee  expects  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  monitor  prime  ^>on- 
sors'  plans  and  performance  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  prime  sponsors  are  fulfilling  their 
obligations  in  this  regard. 

Of  equal  concern  to  the  Committee  are  the 
needs  of  educationally .  disadvantaged  Viet- 
nam-era veterans — that  Is,  those  who  were 
discharged  from  active  duty  without  having 
ever  obtained  a  high  school  diploma  or  equiv- 
alency certificate.  Although  the  average  edu- 
cational attainment  at  the  time  of  separation 
for  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  was  higher  thaa 
that  for  veterans  of  other  service  periods, 
based  on  fiscal  year  1980  data,  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  women  who  served  dur- 
ing this  period — or  almost  1.7  million  Indi- 
viduals— were  released  from  active  duty  with 
les-.  than  a  high  school  education.  Yet,  only 
570,143 — only  about  34  percent — of  these  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans have  participated  In  any  training  imder 
the  OI  Bill. 

Thus,  section  101(3)  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  also  provide  an  extension  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980,  untU  December  31,  1982,  of  the 
period  of  time  In  which  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans — those  without  high 
school  diplomas  or  equivalency  certificates — 
who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
whose  delimiting  dates  have  expired  or  would 
otherwise  expire  may  use  their  remaining  OI 
BUI  entitlement  for  pursuit  of  any  vocational 
objective  course  other  than  filght  training  or 
may  pursue,  without  charge  to  entitlement, 
a  secondary  education  or  an  equivalency  cer- 
tificate (OED)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
secUon  ia91(a)  (1). 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  profes- 
sional counseling  services  available  to  the 
veteran  through  the  VA  should  be  particu- 
larly beneficial  to  educationaUy  disadvan- 
taged veterans  when  the  time  remaining  for 
utilization  of  their  benefits  Is  limited.  Cur- 
rent law,  in  section  1663,  makes  such  services 
available,  upon  request,  to  all  veterans  train- 
ing under  the  GI  Bill  but  does  not  mandate 
them  for  any  particular  group  of  veterans. 
Thus,  the  Committee  bill  would  provide  that, 
during  a  delimiting  period  extended  under 
this  provision,  educationally  disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  as  well  as  all  other 
educationally  disadvantaged  Vietnam-era 
veterans  pursuing  high  school,  OiaD,  or  voca- 
tional training  under  the  OI  BUI  during  the 
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last  3  yean  of  their  regular  delimiting  pe- 
riods, would  be  required  to  participate  In  tbe 
VA  educational  and  vocational  counseling 
program.  Because  the  Conunlttee  recognizes 
the  limitations  on  tbe  immediate  availability 
of  counseling,  the  Committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide that,  if  a  veteran  does  not  promptly  re- 
ceive counseling  the  counseling  requirement 
would  not  apply.  In  Implementing  this  re- 
quirement for  counseling  to  be  provided 
pronxptly,  the  Committee  expects  that  the 
VA  will  seek  to  notify  the  veteran  of  the 
counseling  requirement  within  30  days  of 
the  veterans'  application  for  educational  as- 
sistance and  that  counseling  would  be  pro- 
vided within  90  days  of  the  veteran's  request 
therefor. 

In  order  to  help  assure  that  these  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  mAke  the 
best  possible  choices  about  their  educational 
pursuits  during  such  limited  periods  of  time, 
section  102  of  the  Committee  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  VA  counselor  to  disapprove  a  pro- 
gram of  education  selected  by  a  veteran 
(other  than  an  apprenticeship  or  OJT  pro- 
gram) If  the  selection  is  not  reasonably  de- 
signed to  lead  to  a  high  school  diploma  (or 
equivalency  certificate)  or  to  reasonable 
prospects  for  future  employment.  The  dis- 
approval of  the  veteran's  selection  would  be 
subject  to  review,  within  90  days,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  a  designee  of  tbe  Administra- 
tor In  the  VA's  Central  Office.  Unless  the  vet- 
eran concurs  with  the  disapproval  and 
enrolls  in  an  approved  program  of  education, 
the  Conmiittee  bill  would  provide  for  this 
review  to  be  made  automatically,  without  the 
nesd  for  the  veteran  to  appeal  the  decision. 

In  addition,  th©  VA  would  be  required  to 
advise  all  veterans  training  during  the  tar- 
geted delimiting  period  extension,  as  well  as 
those  within  the  last  3  years  of  their  eligi- 
bility who  are  pursuing  secondary  education 
or  vocational  training,  of  the  continuing 
availability,  at  his  or  her  request,  of  VA 
counseling  services. 

Philoiophy  of  Equal  Benefits. — The  Com- 
mittee is  aware  that  the  proposal  of  a  tar- 
geted delimiting  period  extension  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  notion  of  "equal  benefits  for 
equal  service".  However,  an  equal  benefits 
principle  has  not  been  central  to  veterans 
pursuits  during  such  limited  periods  of  time, 
programs  under  title  38  in  general — as  evi- 
denced by  the  need-based  pension  program 
(chapter  16)  or  the  role  of  inability  to  pay  in 
ellglbUity  for  VA  hospital  care  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  (section  610(a)  (1) 
(B))— or  to  the  OX  Bill  In  particiUar. 

The  current  OI  BlU  contains  numerous 
provisions  that  do  not  adhere  to  that  con- 
cept. Including  programs  authorized  by  sub- 
chapters V  and  VI  of  chapter  34— secondary 
remedial,  refresher,  and  tutorial  assistance 
programs  and  the  Predischarged  Education 
Program  (PREP),  which  are  restricted  to 
those  with  certain  educational  deficiencies 
and  are  provided  free  of  charge  to  the  vet- 
eran's number  of  months  of  entitlement-  by 
section  1682A— accelerated  payment  of  ed- 
ucational assistance  allowances,  which  is  re- 
stricted to  those  veterans  enrolled  In  educa- 
tional institutions  charging  in  excess  of  «700 
per  annum  for  fees  and  tuition;  by  section 
^^f^TT****  ^*  work-study  program,  under 
which  the  Administrator  Is  directed  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  target  on  those  veterans 
in  need  of  work-study  allowances  to  aug- 
ment their  educational  assistance  allowances- 
and  by  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  36— educa- 
tion loans,  which  are  available  only  to  vet- 
erans in  financial  needs. 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  Is  am- 
ple precwlent  where  strong  Justification  exists 
for  departure  from  the  "enual  benefits"  prln- 

2f  Jl.*™*  °'  *^'  °^  »•"  *nd  other  title 
«>  programs. 

not«'^»f 'JkI"  ^^^^e'M^on  -The  Committee 
notes  that  the  proposal  received  from  the 
Administration  for  a  target  dellmltl^  dlte 


extension  would  have  provided  for  a  2-year 
extension  for  all  educationally  disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  those  Vietnam-era 
veterans  enrolled  in  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-Job  training  programs  as  they  reached 
the  end  of  their  10-year  delimiting  periods. 
The  Committee  stresses  that  this  U  not  the 
effect  of  the  Committee  bill.  The  Commit- 
tee bill  would  not  provide  for  a  general  ex- 
tension of  the  delimiting  period  for  all  vet- 
erans, nor  would  It  provide  for  an  extension 
for  all  educationally  disadvantaged  veter- 
ans or  those  in  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-Job  training  programs.  Instead,  it  would 
provide  for  a  "one-shot"  extension — until 
December  31,  1982— for  those  who  are  In 
need  of  additional  assistance  in  recognition 
of  special  circumstances  that  may  have 
combined  to  make  it  difficult  for  these  par- 
ticular veterans  to  make  effective  use 
of  their  OI  BlU  benefits  during  their 
10-year  delimiting  periods — such  as  events 
in  the  economy  and  lack  of  VA  out- 
reach. However,  the  Committee  continues 
to  believe  that,  generally,  a  10-year  period 
is  sufficient  time  for  most  veterans  to  uti- 
lize their  OI  Bill  benefits — including  those 
who  are  unskilled  or  educationally  disad- 
vantaged and  that  it  Is  preferable  to  reach 
these  veterans  as  early  as  possible  after  dis- 
charge from  active  duty  so  that  the  entire 
gamut  of  OI  BUI  benefits  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  them,  rather  than  providing  for  a 
limited  delimiting  period  extension  to  com- 
pensate for  educational  or  skill  deficiencies 
that  should  have  been  addressed  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  regular  10-year  period.  The 
Committee  believes  the  VA  has  a  special  ob- 
ligation to  strengthen  attempts  to  outreach 
to  all  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  need  sec- 
ondary  education  or  skill  training  whose  reg- 
ular 10-year  delimiting  periods  have  not 
expired,  and  that  these  veterans  can  and 
should  be  served  within  their  regular  10-year 
delimiting  periods.  Certainly  the  needs  of 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  veteran 
whose  delimiting  period  will  expire  after  De- 
cember 1982,  should  be  addressed  by  the 
VA  prior  to  that  time  through  aggressive 
outreach  efforts. 

Provisions  have  been  included  in  the  Com- 
mittee bill  to  help  assure  that  educational 
assistance  provided  under  the  extension— 
as  well  as  assistance  to  all  those  enrolled  in 
secondary  education  programs— will  not  be 
misused  as  a  form  of  income  maintenance, 
rather  than  for  educational  assistance,  by 
those  who  would  seek  the  benefit  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  cash  payments 
rather  than  for  the  serious  pursuit  of  a  sec- 
ondary education  or  vocational  training. 
Since  OED  and  adult  education  programs 
are  generally  offered  free  of  charge,  or  at 
very  little  cost,  during  the  evenings  in  local 
high  schooU,  section  108  of  the  Committee 
bill  would  modify  the  payment  for  all  such 
courses  under  the  OI  Bill  to  pay  the  lesser 
of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  or  the  half- 
time  rate. 

Finally,  the  Committee  notes  that  it  be- 
lieves that  this  new  provision  can  be  utilized 
as  an  Important  supplement  to  the  new  psy- 
chological readjustment  program,  enacted 
earlier  this  year  In  Public  Law  96-22,  for 
some  of  those  seeking  readjustment  help 
whose  delimiting  periods  have  expired. 

Approval  of  applications  for  educational 
assistance  allowance 

The  Committee  bill  would  amend  section 
1671,  relating  to  the  approval  of  applications 
for  educational  assistance  allowances  to  in- 
clude express  authority  for  the  Administrator 
to  disapprove  an  application  for  benefits  filed 
by  an  eligible  veteran  or  serviceperson  If  the 
enrollment  of  the  applicant  would  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  chapter  36. 

Currently,  the  Administrator  has  exoress 
authority,  by  virtue  of  present  section  1671, 
to  disapprove  applications  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  a  finding  that  an  Individ- 


ual Is  not  eligible  for  the  assistance  for  which 
application  is  made,  that  an  individual  is 
already  qualified  by  reason  of  previous  edu- 
cation or  training,  or  that  the  program  of 
education  proposed  to  be  pursued  by  the  vet- 
eran is  precluded  by  a  provision  of  chapter 
34 — such  as  failure  of  the  course  to  meet  the 
so-called  "86-16"  rule. 

There  are,  however,  a  variety  of  provisions 
of  chapter  36  that  could  preclude  the  pay- 
ment of  an  educational  sissistance  allowance 
for  enrollment  in  certain  programs  of  educa- 
tion, and  section  1671  does  not  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  express  authority  to  deny  the 
application  of  a  veteran  for  enrollment  if 
his  or  her  enrollment  would  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  chapter  36.  These  chapter  36  pro- 
visions include  the  requirements,  among 
others,  of  section  1780(a),  which  generally 
provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  not 
approve  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
or  person  in  a  course  that  has  not  been  In 
operation  for  at  least  2  years;  section  1790 
(a),  which  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
disapprove  the  enrollment  of  OI  Bill  trainees 
in  B  particular  educational  institution  upon 
certain  findings;  and  section  1791,  which 
limits  the  number  of  changes  in  a  program 
of  education  which  a  OI  Bill  trainee  can 
make. 

The  Conunlttee  believes  that  the  Admin- 
istrator currently  has  the  authority  under 
chapter  36  to  disapprove  applications  of  vet- 
erans or  servicepersons  for  enrollment  In 
programs  of  education  that  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  a  provision  of  chapter  36;  how- 
ever, section  103  of  tbe  Committee  bill  would 
clarify  that  authority  by  making  it  express 
in  section  1671. 

Modifications  of  criteria  applicable  to 
vocational  objective  courses 

Section  104(1)  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
amend  section  1673(a)  (2)  to  strengthen  the 
criteria  for  approval  of  vocational  objective 
courses.  That  section,  as  amended  by  section 
203(1)  of  Public  Law  93-608,  currently  pro- 
vides that  the  Administrator  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  enrollment  of  a  veteran  in  any  vo- 
cational objective  course  which  fails  to  sub- 
mit Justification  showing  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  available  course  graduates  during 
the  preceding  2-year  period  have  secured 
employment  in  the  occupational  category  for 
which  trained — the  so-called  50-percent  em- 
ployment rule. 

Background  Regarding  50-Percent  Employ- 
ment Rule. — Enactment  of  this  provision  re- 
sulted from  Congressional  concern  that  vo- 
cational courses  may  not  always  be  of  ade- 
quate quality  and  intensity  to  prepare  the 
trainee  for  employment  in  the  chosen  voca- 
tion and  that  some  vocational  courses  tend 
to  serve  avocatlonal,  recreational,  and  other 
personal  enrichment  objectives  rather  than 
basic  emplojrment  goals. 

In  1976,  the  Committee  noted,  in  its  report 
accompanying  legislation  that  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  94-502  (S.  Rept.  No.  94-1243), 
Its  belief  that  compliance  with  the  60-per- 
cent employment  rule  was  "an  Important 
tool  In  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  OI 
Bill  are  and  continue  to  be  met".  In  response 
to  the  Administration's  proposal,  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  terminate  eligibility  for  OI 
Bill  benefits  for  flight  and  correspondence 
training  on  the  grounds  that  such  training 
"does  not  lead  to  Jobs  for  the  majority  of 
trainees  and  that  the  courses  tend  to  serve 
avocational/recreatlonal  and/or  personal  en- 
richment rather  than  basic  employment  ob- 
jectives", the  Committee  expressed  its  view 
that  such  an  assertion  appeared  to  contra- 
dict directly  the  flight  and  correspondence 
schools'  claims  that  50  percent  of  their  course 
graduates  had  secured  employment  in  the 
occupation  for  which  they  were  trained. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  either  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  position  In  favor 
of  terminating  authority  for  these  programs 
was  based  upon  insufficient  facts  or  tbe  ob- 
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vlous  Congressional  intent  underlying  the 
60-percent  rule  had  not  been  effectuated. 
The  Committee  noted  that  there  was  a 
"growing  suspicion"  that  tbe  latter  was  tbe 
case.  The  Committee  expressed  Its  belief 
that  rigorous  application  and  enforcement 
of  the  60-percent  employment  rule  would 
terminate  enrollment  for  vocational  recrea- 
tional purposes  and  training  that  was  in- 
ferior while  allowing  those  schools  meeting 
basic  vocational  objectives  to  continue  en- 
rolling veterans  under  the  OI  Bill. 

Thus,  believing  that  more  study  was  both 
appropriate  and  necessary.  Public  Law  94-602 
mandated  the  Administrator  to  undertake  a 
thorough  study  of,  and  to  submit  to  Congress 
within  180  days  after  the  enactment  of  that 
law  a  report,  on  vocational  objective  courses, 
compliance  with  the  60-percent  employment 
rule,  and  the  need  for  any  legislative  or 
administrative  remedies. 

The  report,  entitled  "Study  of  Vocational 
Objective  Programs  Approved  for  the  En- 
rollment of  Veterans",  was  submitted  to 
Congress  on  July  11,  1978.  That  report  indi- 
cates that  the  average  rate  of  employment 
was  81.3  percent  for  vocational  objective 
course  graduates  in  an  occupation  related 
to  that  for  which  the  training  was  designed 
to  prepare  the  trainee.  Only  669  of  the  28,461 
courses  submitting  reports  failed  to  meet 
the  60-percent  employment  rule;  however, 
reports  for  approximately  7,200  additional 
previously-approved  courses  were  not  re- 
ceived with  the  result  that  the  schools  in 
question  were  not  permitted  to  enroll  addi- 
tional veterans  In  those  courses  until  those 
schools  submitted  Justlflcatlon  of  meeting 
the  60-percent  employment  rule. 

Although  the  results  of  the  VA's  study  In- 
dicate that  the  vast  majority  of  courses  sur- 
veyed met  the  60-percent  employment  rule, 
the  VA's  report  also  suggesU  that  much  of 
the  data  may  be  misleading.  For  example, 
only  Individuals  who  complete  a  course  are 
Included  when  computing  the  60-percent 
emplovment  rule.  Thus,  courses  with  high 
attrition  rates — such  as  correspondence 
courses — may  exceed  the  required  60-per- 
cent emoloyment  rate  by  counting  only  a 
small  number  of  graduates,  and  a  high  attri- 
tion rate  may  indicate  that  a  course  Is  prom- 
ising too  much  or  delivering  too  little  in 
the  way  of  useful  vocational  services.  (It 
Is  also  possible,  it  should  be  noted,  that  high 
attrition  may  indicate  that  a  course  Is  rigor- 
ous.) At  the  Committee's  hearing  on  June  6. 
Ouy  H.  McMlchael  m.  Oeneral  Counsel  of 
the  VA.  testified  that  an  on-going  VA  In- 
spector Oeneral's  audit  had  found  that  of 
1.100  students  enrolled  In  one  correspondence 
course,  onlv  11  completed  it.  Of  those  11,  only 
five  graduates  were  counted  In  the  compu- 
tation and  the  other  six  were  excluded.  Of 
those  five  graduates,  one  reoorted  emsloy- 
ment  In  the  field  for  which  trained,  and  the 
other  four  reported  "related  emnlovment" 
TTius,  the  course  demonstrated,  on  the  basis 
of  five  graduates,  a  100-percent  employment 
ratio  for  graduates. 

Furthermore,  current  law  does  not  sneclfy 
Whether  lob  nlacement  needs  to  be  full  time 
The  VA's  report  Indicates  that  some  schools— 
parttcularlv  m  the  caw  of  flight  training- 
have  used  this  lack  of  definition  to  achieve 
reiativelv  high  nlacement  ratios,  in  technical 
compliance  with  the  law,  through  the  use 
^L17.  "'**"  "  oart-tlme  Instructors.  In 
addition.  Individuals  who  work  only  part 
t^^lfJ  «>«»8'o'»allv  m  the  field  for  which 
trained  mav  also  be  counted  as  emnioved  for 

r.w^'if^"'  °^  meeting  the  60-percent  em- 
plovment rule. 

E?i  ;*f>'"oy™«nt  rule  rtata  may  be  mls- 
learllng  because  it  N  the  school  that  gathers 

?h't  uT™  V'  ^^•''  '•'^rt  «^^**»^ 

Of  the  data  submitted  Is  biased  because  the 
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school  is  eager  to  continue  to  be  approved 
for  VA  benefit  payment  purposes,  and  thus 
is  interested  in  compiling  data  that  pro- 
duce the  highest  possible  placement  rates. 

Provisions  of  Committee  Bill. — In  sub- 
mitting the  proposed  OI  Bill  Amendments 
Act  of  1979,  the  Administration  proposed  a 
series  of  modifications  to  tighten  the  60- 
percent  employment  rule,  including  a  pro- 
posal that  tbe  rule  be  modified  to  base  the 
required  computation  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons Initially  enrolling  In  a  course.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  requiring  that  at 
least  half  of  those  who  Initiate  training  in 
a  course  become  employed  In  the  field  for 
which  they  were  trained.  The  Committee 
rejected  this  modification  on  tbe  grounds 
that  It  would  have  been  too  harsh  a  criterion 
since  many  institutions  would  have  little 
control  over,  or  ability  to  compile  data  on 
students  who  drop  out  of  courses. 

Rather,  in  order  to  take  account  of  the 
attrition  factor,  the  Committee  bill  would 
add  a  new  requirement  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  persons  enrolled  in  a  vocational 
objective  course  during  the  preceding  2- 
year  period  have  completed  It.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion would  eliminate  some  schools'  practice 
of  dlsenrolling  a  student  prior  to  graduation 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  having  to  Include  the 
student  in  the  60-percent  employment 
computation. 

With  respect  to  the  current  reqiUrement 
that  at  least  one-half  of  those  who  com- 
plete a  coiuve  and  are  not  unavailable  for 
employment  obUln  employment  In  the  oc- 
cupational category  for  which  trained,  the 
Committee  bUl  would  add  the  requirement, 
proposed  in  the  Administration  blU,  that, 
for  an  individual  to  be  counted  as  being  em- 
ployed In  that  occupational  category,  such 
employment  be  his  or  her  primary  voca- 
tional pursuit  and  major  source  of  occupa- 
tional income.  The  Committee  believes  that 
enactment  of  this  requirement  would  make 
the  employment  test  a  more  valid  indica- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  school's 
training  in  line  with  Congressional  intent 
that  vocational  training  lead  to  substantial 

jobs.  Thus,  it  would  no  longer  be  sufficient     ^  .   .     .^.         .^  _.  ^ 

for  a  school  to  establish  mUilmum  comoll-     P"""*°*   ^  *»»*«   authority,   on   December 
ance   by   Including    In   Its   computation   a      ^^'  ^*'''  *^"  Administrator  made  an  across- 


This  provision  reflects  tbe  Commlttae'a  con- 
cern that  many  reputable  institutions  offer- 
ing good  vocational  objective  programs  might 
be  discouraged  from  seeking  VA  approval 
because  of  the  cost  of  computing  the  60- 
percent  rules  If  they  enroll  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  OI  BUI  trainees.  Thus,  this  pro- 
vision would  allow  the  Administrator  to 
waive  these  requirements  when  be  deter- 
mines that  the  small  proportion  of  OI  BUI 
trainees  enrolled  would  Justify  such  a  waiver. 
The  Administrator  woiUd,  of  course,  be  able 
to  place  reasonable  and  appropriate  condi- 
tions and  limits  on  such  waivers,  for  example, 
to  limit  such  waivers  to  a  certain  period  of 
time.  In  addition,  if  the  conditions  Justi- 
fying the  waiver  were  no  longer  present,  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to  with- 
draw it. 

Elimination    of    recipients    of    BBOG's    and 
SEOO's    Prom    Inclusion    In    the    "86-16 

Ratio" 
Public  Law  94-502,  the  Veterans'  Education 
and  Employment  Assistance  Act  of  1976, 
amended  secUon  1673(d)  to  provide  generaUy 
that,  effective  December  1.  1976,  tne  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  approve  the  enrolment 
of  any  eligible  veteran,  not  already  enrolled, 
in  any  course  for  any  period  during  which 
the  Administrator  finds  that  nK>re  than  85 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  course 
are  having  all  or  part  of  their  tuition,  fee*. 
or  other  charges  paid  to  or  for  them  by  the 
educational  institution,  tbe  VA.  or  by  grants 
from  any  Federal  agency.  This  provision  re- 
quired that  direct  Federal  grants  vrtilch  do 
not  have  to  be  repaid  by  the  recipient,  sticb 
as  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
(BBOO's)  and  Supplementary  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (SEOO's)  made  by  tbe 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, be  Included  in  computations  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  the  so-called  "85-16 
ratio"  and  extended  application  of  tbe  ratio 
to  all  courses  offered  by  institutions  of  high- 
er learning. 

Public  Law  94-602  further  provided  that 
the  Administration  may  waive  this  require- 
ment, in  whole  or  In  part.  If  the  Administra- 
tor determined  it  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the 
eligible  veteran  and  the  Federal  Government. 


graduate  who,  for  example,  is  employed  In 
the  occupation  for  which  trained  on  a 
limited  spare-time  or  part-time  basis.  The 
Committee  also  believes  that  enactment  of 
this  provUion  would  result  In  the  disap- 
proval for  GI  Bill  enrollment  of  coiirses  with 
objectives  tending  to  be  primarily  a  voca- 
tional or  recreational  in  nature. 

Section  104(1)  of  the  Committee  bUl  would 
provide  that  reporting  of  compliance  with 
these  two  60-percent  rules  would  not  be 
required  In  the  case  of  a  particular  course 
If  the  course  Is  determined  to  have  a  history 
of  compliance  with  the  rules  and  If  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  receipt  of  VA  educational 
assistance  enrolled  In  the  educational  in- 
stitution offering  the  course  does  not  exceed 
35  percent  in  a  particular  year  of  the  insti- 
tution's total  enrollment.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  potential  for  abuse  is  sub- 
stantially reduced  when  an  institution  en- 
rolls less  than  36-percent  OI  Bill  trainees— 
the  same  test  that  exempto  institutions  from 
the  85-15  ratio — and  can  show  that  its  per- 
formance has  been  in  compliance  with  both 
rules.  The  Conunlttee  further  believes  that 
compliance  reporting  in  these  cases  would 
not  be  cost  effective  for  either  the  institu- 
tion or  the  VA. 

Flnall/,  the  Committee  bill  would  also 
provide  that  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  may  waive  the  requirements  for 
the  2-year  compuUtlon  when  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  reporting  would 
place  an  onerous  and  unnecessary  paperwork 
burden  on  the  school  In  light  of  the  small 
proportion  of  GI  Bill  trainees  enrolled  there. 


the-board  waiver  of  tbe  requirement  to  In- 
clude all  Federal  grant  recipients,  with  tbe 
oxceotlon  of  BEOO's  and  SEOO's.  In  the  85- 
16  ratio.  In  addition,  the  Administrator  sus- 
pended the  inclusion  of  BEOG  and  SEOO 
recipients  In  tbe  ratio  and  exempted  Insti- 
tutions having  fewer  than  35  percent  enroll- 
ment of  veterans  from  the  obligation  of 
making  the  course-by-course  cotnputatlon 
( DVB  Circular  20-76-84.  Appendix  H) . 

The  85-16  ratio  Is  designed  to  ensure  that 
a  minimum  number  of  nonveterans  and  non- 
federally  subsidized  students  find  a  ooura* 
worthwhile  and  valuable  in  terms  of  Invest- 
ing their  own  funds  in  pursuing  It  It  became 
evident  to  tbe  Committee.  whUe  reviewing 
the  legislative  history  and  Intent  of  this 
section  during  consideration  of  the  Veterans' 
Education  and  Employment  Assistance  Act  of 
1976,  that  Congress  was  concerned  about 
snhoo's  which  develoned  conrses  sneclfically 
desiened  to  attract  those  veterans  with  tbe 
Federal  assistance  available  to  purchase  such 
courses.  The  legislative  history  (8.  Rept. 
No.  94-1243)  indicates  that,  at  the  time  the 
se^^lon  was  orieinallv  enartM.  "the  reoulre- 
ment  of  a  minimum  enrollment  of  students 
not  whollv  or  nartlallv  8ubsldl7«d  hv  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  a  way  of  pro- 
tecting veterans  by  allowlns:  the  free  market 
mechanism  to  operate."  The  legislative  his- 
tory also  Indicates  that  the  Committee  be- 
ll«v»yi  fhd*  tbe  lncl"Mon  of  other  student* 
receiving  Federal  grants  In  tbe  86-18  ratio 
followed  from  this  rationale. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94-603. 
the  education  community  has  strongly  urged 
tbe  elimination  from  tbe  86-16  ratio  of  tbe 
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requirement  for  Incliislon  of  individuals  In 
receipt  of  BEOO's  and  SEOQ's.  The  educa- 
tion community  believes  that  the  Impoeltlon 
of  thla  requirement  would  result  In  burden- 
some and  costly  recordkeeping  requirements 
with  little  evidence  that  it  would  help  in 
curbing  abuses. 

Provisions  in  Public  Law  9&-202,  the  OtI 
BUI  Improvement  Act  of  19T7.  were  enacted 
in  order  to  meet  some  of  the  concerns  raised 
by  the  education  community.  Section  306 
(a)  (3)  (B)  of  that  law  codified  the  Admin- 
istrator's waiver  of  the  85-15  ratio  in  the 
case  of  a  course  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  if  the  total  number  of  veterans 
and  persons  receiving  VA  educational  as- 
sistance at  an  institution  under  ch^ter  31 
32.  34.  36,  or  36  of  title  38  equals  35  percent 
or  less  of  the  total  student  enrollment  there, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  cases  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  enrollment  of  such 
veterans  or  persons  may  be  in  excess  of  86 
percent  of  the  total  student  enrollment  in  a 
course. 

Section  306(a)(3)  of  Public  Law  96-202 
mandated  the  Administrator  to  conduct  a 
study  of.  and  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on,  the  necessity  for  Including  in  the  86-15 
ratio  those  students  In  receipt  of  grants  from 
any  Federal  agency  or  department  other  than 
the  VA  and  the  problems  that  would  be  in- 
curred by  educational  institutions  in  meet- 
ing such  a  requirement.  Section  306(a)(3) 
also  provided  that,  imtil  6  months  after  the 
study  was  completed  and  "until  such  time 
as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  .  .  . 
that  there  is  an  adequate  and  feasible  sys- 
tem for  making  such  computation,  the  Ad- 
mmistrator  shall  not  apply  the  provisions 
contained  in  section  1673(d)  "  requiring  the 
Inclusion  in  the  85-16  ratio  of  the  numbers 
of  students  in  receipt  of  Federal  grants  other 
than  from  the  VA. 

The  findings  of  this  study  were  submitted 
to  Congress  on  November  16.  1978.  in  a  re- 
port entitled,  "The  Necessity  and  Desirability 
of  Including  Recipients  of  Federal  Grants 
Other  Than  Prom  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  86-15  Ratio  Computation".  The  re- 
port concluded  that: 

Prior  to  the  change  in  the  law  requiring 
the  Inclusion  of  BEOO  and  SEOO  recipients 
in  the  85-15  ratio  computations,  the  86-16 
ratio  requirements  were  effective  in  prevent- 
ing abuses  foimd  In  schools'  enrollments 
consisting  entirely  of  VA  education  assist- 
ance recipients. 

A  significant  number  of  educational  insti- 
tutions do  not  have  the  administrative  capa- 
bility to  report  the  ratio  with  BEOO  and 
SEOC  students  included. 

The  integrity  of  the  program  could  be 
maintained  without  Inclusion  of  BEOO  and 
SEOC  students. 

Accordingly,  the  report  reconunended  that 
"the  law  be  amended  to  rescind  the  require- 
ment that  recipients  of  BEOO  and/or  SEOO 
benefits  shall  be  considered  in  computing 
85-16  ratloe". 

Since  the  report  submitted  by  the  VA 
found  that  "a  significant  niunber  of  educa- 
tional institutions  do  not  have  the  admin- 
istrative capability  to  report  the  ratio  with 
BEOO  and  SEOO  students  included, "  the 
Committee  sees  no  reason  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  BEOO  and  SEOO  recipients 
be  included  in  computing  the  85-16  ratio 
in  view  of  the  provision  in  Public  Law  95- 
202  prohibiting  the  Administrator  from  ap- 
plying the  requirement  unless  he  makes  a 
determination  that  there  is  an  adequate  and 
feasible  system  for  making  such  computa- 
tions—a determination  that  the  VA's  study 
suggests  that  the  Administrator  U  not  able 
to  make.  Furthermore,  the  Committee  does 
not  believe  that  It  U  desirable  to  repeal  the 
authority  because  the  concept  on  which  it 
is  based  remains  valid  if  computations  could 


feasibly  be  made  on  a  course-by-course 
basis.  Historically,  the  provision  is  rooted  in 
the  belief  that  if  an  institution  cannot  at- 
tract sufficient  non-VA-subsidized  students 
to  its  programs,  it  presents  a  great  poten- 
tial for  abuse  of  OI  Bill  education  programs. 
The  Committee  believes  that  it  may,  at  some 
point,  be  both  desirable  and  feasible  to  In- 
clude BEOO  and  SEOO  recipients  in  the 
computation  in  order  to  curb  such  abuses. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator  Simp- 
son at  the  Committee's  hearing  on  June  6, 
1979,  the  VA  Indicated  that  repeal  of  the 
requirement  for  inclusion  of  BEOO  and 
SEOO  recipients  was  not  required.  Guy  H. 
McMichael  III,  General  Counsel  of  the  VA, 
pointed  out  that  the  VA  has  never  required 
the  Inclusion  of  BEOO  and  SEOO  recipients 
in  the  86-15  ratio,  and  that,  although  the 
integrity  of  the  OI  Bill  program  could  prob- 
ably be  maintained  without  the  inclusion 
of  these  recipients,  the  rationale  for  the  in- 
clusion remains  conceptually  sound  and 
there  might  very  well  be  occasions  in  the 
future  in  which  inclusion  would  be  both 
desirable  and  necessary. 

Thus,  section  104(3)  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  continue  the  statutory  suspension — 
moved  into  title  38  itself — of  the  inclusion 
of  BEOO  and  SEOO  recipients  In  the  com- 
putation of  the  85-15  ratio  required  by  sec- 
tion 1673(d)  until  such  time  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  it  is  both  desir- 
able and  necessary  to  Include  such  recipients, 
and  that  a  feasible  system  for  the  inclu- 
sion exists. 

However,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator does  not  frivolously  or  without 
cause  revoke  this  suspension,  section  104(3) 
of  the  Committee  bill  would  provide  that  the 
suspension  would  remain  in  effect  until  90 
days  after  the  Administrator  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
inclusion  would  be  desirable  and  that  there 
exists  a  feasible  method  for  computing  in- 
clusion of  such  recipients.  This  90-day  no- 
tice period  would  allow  time  for  any  legisla- 
tive reaction  to  the  Administrator's  action 
that  the  Congress  deems  appropriate. 
Satisfactory  progress 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  ciurent  OI  Bill 
in  1966,  section  1674  of  title  38  has  provided 
for  discontinuance  of  educational  assistance 
allowances  if  the  veteran's  progress  is  unsat- 
isfactory. Initially,  the  determination  as  to 
whether  an  individual's  progress  was  satis- 
factory was  to  be  made  by  the  education*^ 
institution  based  on  standards  of  progress 
set  and  enforced  by  the  institution. 

However,  in  the  mid-1970'8.  Congress  be- 
came aware  that  many  institutions  either 
had  not  established  or  were  not  enforcing 
standards  of  progress  and  that  substantial 
numbers  of  veterans  were  enrolled  at  certain 
institutions  aoA  receiving  OI  Bill  benefits 
for  extended  periods  of  time  while  making 
little  or  no  progress  toward  obtaining  a  de- 
gree. In  addition,  the  Congress  found  that 
changes  in  the  educational  practices  and 
philosophies  of  educational  institutions, 
such  as  "open-door"  enrollments,  nonpuni- 
tiv©  grading,  lax  or  no  reporting  of  attend- 
ance and  withdrawal  of  students  was  result- 
ing in  substantial  amounts  of  unauthorized 
payments  of  benefits. 

In  order  to  curb  abuses  of  this  type,  in 
1976  Congress  included  provisions  in  Public 
Law  94-602  to  amend  section  1674  to  require 
the  Administrator  to  discontinue  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  of  any  veteran  U 
the  Administrator  finds  that  the  veteran's 
progress  is  unsatisfactory.  Under  Public  Law 
94-602,  unless  the  Administrator  finds  miti- 
gating circumstances,  progress  is  deemed  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  as  a  matter  of  law,  at  any 
time  that  the  veteran  is  not  progressing  at 
a  rate  that  will  permit  the  veteran  to  gradu- 
ate within  the  approved  length  of  the  course 


as  certified  by  the  educational  institution  to 
the  VA.  The  effect  of  that  amendment  to 
section  1674  was  to  terminate  reliance  on  the 
standards  of  progress  of  individual  educa- 
tional institutions  as  the  sole  determinant 
of  what  constituted  satisfactory  progress  for 
the  purposes  of  OI  Bill  benefits.  The  VA  im- 
plemented the  satisfactory  progress  require- 
ment in  DVB  Circular  20-76-84,  Appendix  O, 
revised,  which  provided  that  a  veteran-stu- 
dent is  making  unsatisfactory  progress  when 
he  or  she  accumulates  unsatisfactory  puni- 
tive grades  for  courses  with  the  equivalent 
of  more  credit  hours  than  the  minimum 
credit  hours  required  for  full-time  pvu-suit. 

However,  this  provision  proved  to  be  very 
difficult  for  the  VA  and  educational  Institu- 
tions to  implement  because  educational  in- 
stitutions had  to  make  separate  evaluations 
and  determinations  for  veterans  and  non- 
veteran  students.  In  addition  to  opposing  the 
additional  administrative  burdens  Imposed 
on  educational  institutions  by  this  provision, 
the  education  community  has  opposed  the 
provision  on  philosophical  grounds — as  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  setting  educational  pol- 
icy that  infringes  on  academic  freedom. 

In  response  to  the  problems  found  In  im- 
plementing this  provision  and  the  educatloOf 
community's  objections  to  it.  the  Congress, 
in  section  305(b)(2)(B)  of  Public  Law  95- 
202,  the  OI  Bill  Imnrovement  Act  of  1977, 
mandated  the  Administrator  to  conduct  a 
study  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
need  for  legislative  or  administrative  action 
in  regard  to  the  "satisfactory  progress"  re- 
quirement In  present  sections  1674  and  1724. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-602,  and  the 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder. 

The  findings  of  this  study  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  December  6,  1978,  in  a 
report  entitled,  "Progress  or  Abuse — A 
Choice".  The  study  found  that  the  provisions 
added  by  Public  Law  94-602  linking  satisfac- 
tory progress  with  course  completion  time 
have  imposed  excessive  administrative  bur- 
dens on  schools,  have  led  to  some  anomalous 
and  often  unjust  results  for  students,  and 
have  been  a  great  source  of  friction  between 
the  VA  and  the  education  community.  The 
report  states  that  these  provisions  impose  "a 
large  burden  on  the  schools  which  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  real  needs  of  the  VA."  For 
example,  a  veteran  enrolled  in  pursuit  of  a 
full-time,  12-credlt  hour  program  of  educa- 
tion (consisting  of  four  3-credit  courses  each 
semester)  who  acciimulates  over  the  course  of 
four  semesters  16  credit  hours  of  failing 
grades  ("F's  in  five  courses  of  three  credits 
each)  would  be  making  unsatisfactory  prog- 
ress according  to  the  VA's  Implementation 
of  section  1674.  However,  the  same  veteran 
may  have  maintained  an  "A"  average  for  all 
the  other  courses  and  his  or  her  grade  point 
average,  based  on  a  4.0  system,  would  be  2.75 
or  "C-plus".  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
school  would  consider  this  veteran  not  to  be 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

The  report  also  indicated  that  sections 
1775  and  1776,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
94-502,  which  require  that  schools  have, 
publish,  and  enforce  standards  of  progress 
in  order  for  their  courses  to  be  approved, 
and  section  1780(a)  (4).  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  96-202,  which  prohibits  payment  of 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  for  pur- 
suit of  a  course  not  counted  towards  gradu- 
ation requirements,  when  coupled  with  ef- 
fective oversight  by  the  State  approving 
agencies  and  the  VA,  should  substantially  re- 
duce abuses  related  to  standards  of  progress. 

Furthermore,  the  VA  report  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  having  separate  standards  of 
progress  for  veterans  since  such  standards 
may  be  discriminatory.  In  this  regard,  the 
report  stated,  "(Sjeparate  standards  of 
progress  for  veterans  Increase  the  record- 
keeping burden  of  schools  and  Invite  charges 
of  discrimination.  It  is,  therefore,  preferable 
to  be  able  to  rely  on  the  school's  standards 
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which  are  applicable  to  all  students  and  are, 
in  fact,  enforced." 

Accordingly,  the  study  recommended  that 
course  completion  time  be  eliminated  as  a 
statutory  factor  in  determining  satisfactory 
progress  in  section  1674  and  the  VA-propoeed 
legislation  (section  105  of  S.  870  as  intro- 
duced) to  do  so. 

The  Committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  findings  of  the  VA's  report  and  is  in 
agreement  with  Its  conclusion  in  this  re- 
gard. Thus,  section  106  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  amend  section  1674  to  delete  the  stat- 
utory linkage  of  satisfactory  progress  with 
course  completion  time. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  provi- 
sions of  present  sections  1776  and  1776  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  standards  of  progress  by  educational 
institutions  and  of  present  section  1780(a) 
(4)  prohibiting  payments  for  courses  not 
counted  toward  graduation  requirements, 
should  effectively  serve  to  prevent  and  curb 
abuses  in  this  area  by  assuring  that  OI  Bill 
benefit  recipients  consistently  make  ade- 
quate progress  while  enrolled  and  receiving 
such  benefits.  There  continues  to  be,  how- 
ever, a  real  need  for  effective  and  aggressive 
implementation  of  these  provisions  by  the 
VA,  and  the  Committee  expects  such  action 
by  the  agency. 

Computation  of  Educational  Assistance 
Allowance  and  Charges  to  Entitlement 

The  Committee  bill  would  make  a  series 
of  amendments  in  order  to  clarify  and  codify 
existing  practices  of  the  VA  with  respect  to 
determining  how  amount  of  allowances  are 
to  be  computed  and  how  entitlement  is  to  be 
charged  for  certain  types  of  training. 

Open  Circuit  Television. — Current  law  pro- 
vides, in  section  1673(c) ,  that  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  will  not  be  paid  for  a 
course  pursued  by  open  circuit  television  un- 
less the  open  circuit  television  training  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  course  being  pursued  in 
residence  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
course  requires  conventional  classroom  or 
laboratory  attendance. 

Under  existing  practice,  the  VA  has  ap- 
proved pursuit  of  courses  when  open  circuit 
television  predominates.  Thus,  when  the 
number  of  credit  hours  pursued  by  open 
circuit  television  equal  or  exceed  the  nximber 
of  credit  hours  pursued  by  conventional 
classroom  or  laboratory  attendance,  training 
time  has  been  determined  by  reducing  the 
number  of  television  credit  hours  to  one 
less  than  the  number  of  credit  hours  of  class- 
room and  laboratory  pursuit.  The  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  to  be  paid  is 
then  determined  by  adding  together  the 
actual  number  of  credit  hours  of  classroom 
and  laboratory  pursuit  and  the  "reduced" 
number  of  credit  hours  pursued  by  television. 
For  example,  when  6  credit  hours  are 
awarded  for  open  circuit  television  piusuant 
and  5  credits  are  awarded  for  classroom  at- 
tendance, the  VA  considers  the  open  circuit 
television  pursuit  to  be  only  4  credit  hours — 
1  less  than  the  classroom  portion — and  the 
allowance  payable  is  based  on  a  total  of  9 
credit  hours.  The  charge  to  entitlement  is 
then  determined  based  on  the  applicable 
monthly  training  time  rate.  For  example, 
9  credit  hours  would  be  paid  at  the  three- 
fourths  time  rate,  and  three-fourths  of  1 
month's  entitlement  would  be  charged  for 
1  month's  pursuit  at  the  three-fourths  time 
rate. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  current 
practice  of  the  VA  in  approving  these  open 
circuit  television  courses  is  appropriate  and 
produces  sensible  results.  Thus,  sections 
104(2)  and  107(3)  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  amend  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
chapter  34  (sections  1673(c)  and  1682)  to 
codify  the  VA's  current  practice  and  policy 
as  outlined  above. 


Independent  Study. — Cxirrent  law  pro- 
vides, in  section  1682(e),  for  a  method  of 
computing  allowances  for  programs  consist- 
ing solely  of  independent  study  and  for  pro- 
grams of  combined  independent  study  and 
resident  training  when  resident  training 
predominates.  However,  no  provision  is  made 
for  computing  the  charge  to  entitlement  or 
a  rate  of  allowance  for  a  combination  pro- 
gram when  the  independent  study  portion 
predominates. 

Under  current  practice,  the  VA  computes 
the  allowance  for  a  combined  program  when 
Independent  study  predominates  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  computes  the  allowance  for 
pursuit  of  courses  by  open  circuit  television, 
as  described  above.  For  example,  4  credit 
hours  of  resident  training  combined  with  5 
credit  hours  of  independent  study  would  be 
considered  to  be  7  credit  hours  for  the  pur- 
poses of  GI  Bill  benefits — 4  credit  hours  of 
resident  training  plus  3  credit  hours  of  in- 
dependent study  (1  credit  hour  less  than 
the  hours  of  resident  training) .  Based  on  a 
full-time  ccurse  of  14  credit  hours,  half-time 
benefits  wculd  be  paid  for  this  program,  and 
one-half  month's  entitlement  wculd  be 
charged  for  each  month  of  pursuit  on  this 
basis. 

When  a  program  consists  solely  of  inde- 
pendent study,  current  law  provides,  in  sec- 
tion 1682(e),  that  benefits  are  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  or  one- 
half  the  full-time  rate,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  Although  no  provision  Is  made  in  the 
law,  one-half  of  1  month's  entitlement  Is 
charged  for  each  month  of  such  training. 

The  Conmilttee  believes  that  the  policy 
and  practices  of  the  VA  in  these  regards  are 
both  reasonable  and  appropriate.  Thus,  In 
order  to  provide  statutory  authority  and 
clarification,  section  107(2)  of  the  Ctan- 
mlttee  blU  would  codify  (In  section  1682(e) ) 
the  practices  for  computation  of  allowances 
and  charges  to  entitlement  for  courses 
Involving  Independent  study. 

Less  Than  Half-Time  Training  and  Train- 
ing While  on  Active  Duty. — Although  cur- 
rent law.  In  section  1682(b),  Indicates  how 
to  compute  benefits  for  training  on  less 
than  a  half-time  basis  and  for  training  pur- 
sued by  an  Individual  while  on  active  duty, 
it  does  not  state  specifically  how  the  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  is  to  be  charged  in  such 
cases.  The  current  practice  Is  to  charge 
entitlement  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly 
benefits  paid — t;iiat  Is,  for  each  one-fovirth 
of  the  full-time  benefit  paid,  one-fourth 
month's  entitlement  is  cliarged.  The  Com- 
mittee bill,  in  section  107(1),  would  codify 
this  practice  by  amending  subsection  (b) 
to  specify  that  entitlement  is  charged  based 
on  the  applicable  monthly  training  time 
rate  as  determined  under  section  1788,  that 
provides  for  measurement  of  courses.  For 
example,  for  each  month  of  training  on  a 
quarter-time  basis,  one-fourth  month  of  a 
month's  entitlement  would  be  charged  and 
for  a  4-month  period  of  quarter-time  pur- 
suit, 1  month's  entitlement  would  be 
charged.  For  1  month's  full-time  pursuit  of 
training  by  an  individual  on  active  duty, 
I  month's  entitlement  would  be  chained. 
Education  outside  the  United  States 

Current  law  provides,  in  section  1676,  that 
an  eligible  veteran  may  pursue  a  {Mxigram 
of  education  at  an  educational  institution 
not  located  In  a  State  only  If  such  institu- 
tion is  an  approved  institution  of  hl^er 
learning.  However,  the  statutory  definition 
of  the  term  "instltutlcxi  of  higher  learning" 
Includes  only  schools  empowered  by  State 
educational  authority  under  State  law  to 
grant  a  degree  or,  where  no  such  law  exists, 
schools  accredited  for  degree  programs  by  a 
recognized  accrediting  agency.  This  defini- 
tion has  been  interpreted  to  include  the 
entire  operations  of  an  institution  with  the 


main  campus  located  in  a  State  and  overMM 
branches:  but  there  Is  no  provision  In  the 
definition  for  Institutions  located  in  whole 
or  primarily  in  foreign  countries. 

In  light  of  the  Oongresstoaal  Intent 
expressed  in  section  1676,  for  OI  BUI  benefits 
to  be  available  for  the  pursuit  of  a  higher 
education  In  a  foreign  inatltuticxi,  the  VA 
does  approve  ennMlment  In  foreign  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  on  a  caae-by-caae 
basis. 

In  order  to  provide  a  clear  statutory  bMls 
for  this  practice,  section  106  of  the  Commit- 
tee bill  would  clarify  the  meaning  of  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  cases  of  foreign 
institutions.  Thvis.  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
1676,  which  the  Conunlttee  bill  would  modify 
to  reflect  the  definitional  c^anKe  proposed  in 
section  1662(f),  to  permit  enrollment  only  In 
foreign  degree-granting  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Incarcerated  veterans 

Current  law  makes  no  provision  for  the 
special  circumstances  Involved  In  payment  of 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  to  an 
eligible  veteran  In  pursuit  of  a  program  of 
education  while  incarcerated.  Thus,  incarcer- 
ated veterans  pursuing  pro-ams  on  a  half- 
time  or  more  basis  are  paid  directly.  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  veterans,  at  the  i^ipro- 
prlate  Institutional  rate — 9311  a  month  In 
t^e  case  of  a  single  veteran  training  on  a 
ftill-tlme  basis.  (Payment  for  training  on  a 
less  than  half-time  basis  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  as  provided  In 
present  section  1682(b).)  Thus,  If  an  incar- 
cerated single  veteran  Is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  on  a  three-fourths  time  basis, 
he  or  she  is  paid  (233  a  month  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  the  course  to  the  veterans:  if  the 
veteran  has  dependents,  an  additional  de- 
p>endents'  allowance  ie  also  paid  directly  to 
the  veteran. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  by  some  re- 
ports that  the  making  of  direct  payments  to 
Incarcerated  veterans  of  funds  not  needed  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  training  may  be  causing 
serious  problems  In  correctional  Institutions, 
during  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
June  6,  1979,  the  VA  testified  that  a  number 
of  complaints  have  been  received  from  prison 
officials  concerning  excess  funds  paid  to  pris- 
oners by  the  VA  and  that  this  additional 
money  has  precipitated  narcotics  traffic, 
thefts,  and  related  problems.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  recognizes  that  the  need  for  any 
portion  of  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance to  be  used  for  the  veteran's  subsistence 
allowance  does  not  exist  while  the  veteran  Is 
Incarcerated. 

Thus,  section  107(3)  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  provide  for  the  payment  to  the  In- 
carcerated veteran  of  only  that  portion  of 
the  appropriate  educational  assistsuice  al- 
lowance, InclxKllug  any  portion  of  the  impro- 
priate dependents'  allowance  payable  to  the 
veteran,  as  Is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  for  the  veteran's  enrollment 
In  a  program  of  education.  Except  for  any 
payments  to  dependents,  as  discussed  below, 
the  balance  of  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance. If  any,  would  be  held  In  escrow  by 
the  Administrator  for  the  veteran  until  his  or 
her  release.  At  the  request  of  the  veteran,  the 
Administrator  would  Invest  the  veteran's 
escrowed  funds  In  United  States  Oovemment 
securities,  such  as  U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  Treas- 
ury bills,  or  the  newly-proposed  "energy 
bonds".  It  is  the  Committee's  intent  In  this 
regard  that  when  the  veteran  requests  the 
Administrator  to  Invest  his  or  her  escrowed 
funds,  the  Administration  would  seek  to 
make  Investments  in  those  securities  that 
would  earn  the  highest  Interest  for  the  vet- 
eran. Veterans  training  while  participating  in 
work-release  programs  or  In  halfway  housea 
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woxild  not  be  regarded  as  Incarcerated  for 
purposes  of  this  OI  Bill  payment  provision. 

The  Committee  bill  would  further  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  an  incarcerated  veteran 
with  dependents  the  Administrator  would,  at 
the  request  of  the  veteran,  pay  to  the  de- 
pendents (or.  If  Impropriate,  to  the  legal 
guardian  of  such  dependents)  the  amount  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  (Including 
the  appropriate  dependents'  allowance)  not 
paid  to  the  veteran  to  cover  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  fees.  However,  the  payment  would 
be  made  only  if  the  dependents  concur  In 
the  veteran's  request.  If  no  request  Is  made 
by  the  veteran,  or  the  dependents  do  not 
concur  In  the  request,  no  dependents'  al- 
lowance In  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  veter- 
an's program  of  education  would  be  paid  or 
accrued. 

The  Committee's  objective  In  requiring 
both  the  veteran  and  the  veteran's  depend- 
ents to  agree  to  the  payment  of  the  depend- 
ents' allowance  or  other  funds  to  the 
dependents  Is  to  protect  the  dependents 
from  the  possible,  unwitting  loss  of  various 
forms  of  public  assistance.  In  some  cases.  It 
is  conceivable  that  receipt  of  a  small  amount 
of  such  a  GI  Bill  allowance  might  make  the 
veteran's  family  ineligible  for  far  more  valu- 
able public  assistance — such  as  Medicaid  or 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
under  the  Social  Secvirity  Act.  In  this  con- 
text, since  the  veteran  would  be  the  one  to 
make  the  Initial  request  for  payment,  OI  Bill 
benefits  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  resource 
to  which  the  dependents  have  access  while 
the  veteran  is  incarcerated. 

The  Committee  believes  that  these  pro- 
posed modifications  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing OI  Bill  benefit  payments  to  an  incar- 
cerated veteran  would  not  only  solve  the 
problem  of  unneeded  funds  within  penal  in- 
stitutions, but,  through  funds  held  in  escrow 
until  release  from  incarceration,  would  also 
provide  the  veteran  with  funds  at  the  time 
of  release  that  could  facilitate  the  veteran's 
readjustment  to  and  rehabilitation  In  the 
community. 

OI  Bill  benefits  for  secondary  education 

Current  law  provides  that  veterans  in  pur- 
suit of  programs  leadng  to  a  high  school 
diploma  or  an  equivalency  certificate  au- 
thorized by  subchapter  V  of  chapter  34  are 
paid  at  the  rate  for  Institutional  study — for 
example,  $311  per  month  for  full-time  train- 
ing for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents.  This 
training  is  provided  to  the  veteran  at  no 
charge  to  entitlement.  The  VA  estimates 
that  the  average  payment  to  a  veteran  pur- 
suing secondary  education  training  Is  $1,714 
per  annum.  Fiscal  year  1978  data  show 
26,251  OI  Bill  trainees  enrolled  in  these 
courses. 

Adult  basic  education  Is  supported  sub- 
stantially by  programs  conducted  by  State 
and  local  entities  with  support  from  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education.  As  a  result,  most 
high  school  or  equivalency  programs  for 
adults  are  offered  at  no  charge,  or  at  a  nomi- 
nal charge,  through  local  high  schools  dur- 
ing the  evenings  or  on  weekends. 

The  Committee  believes  that,  since  this 
benefit  Is  paid  pursuant  to  section  1691(b) 
without  charge  to  entitlement  and  the 
courses  are  generally  available  to  the  veteran 
at  little  cost  and  are  generally  offered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  full-time  employ- 
ment. It  is  appropriate  to  limit  the  benefit 
paid  to  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  or  the 
half-time  institutional  rate — $156  a  month 
for  a  single  veteran —  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
This  change,  proposed  by  section  108  of  the 
Committee  bill,  would.  In  the  Committee's 
view,  remove  any  incentive  for  abuse  of  this 
benefit  by  those  seeking  to  utilize  ,the  pay- 
ment as  a  means  of  Income  maintenance 
rather  than  for  serious  pursuit  of  a  course 
of  secondary  education.  Moreover,  as  so 
tightened  against  potential  abuse,  the  Justi- 
fication  Is   Increased   for   the   provisions  of 


the  Committee  bill  making  this  benefit  avail- 
able during  the  3-year  targeted  delimiting 
date  extension  (section  101(3)),  for  chapter 
34  eligibles  who  are  still  on  active  duty 
(section  502(a)),  and  during  the  last  6 
months  of  active-duty  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  or  anytime  thereafter  for  participants 
in  the  Post-Vietnam  ES-a  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  program  (section  601(3)). 
The  Committee  bill,  however,  would  not  ap- 
ply these  new  rates  to  those  Individuals  en- 
rolled In  secondary  education  programs  on 
October  1,  1979,  for  so  long  as  such  Individ- 
uals remain  continuously  enrolled. 
Tiru:  n:  sitkvtvors'  and  dependents'  program 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Background 

Chapter  35,  Survivors'  and  Dependents'  Ed- 
ucational Assistance,  provides  for  a  program 
of  educational  assistance  for  spouses,  surviv- 
ing spovises,  and  dependents  of  certain  vet- 
erans. Under  this  chapter,  the  surviving 
spouse  and  other  dependents  of  a  veteran 
who  died  of  a  service-connected  disability 
and  the  spouse  and  other  dependents  of  a 
veteran  with  a  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability  are  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  similar  In  most  respects  to 
that  available  to  veterans  under  chapter  34. 
The  purposes  of  this  program  of  assistance 
are  to  compensate  the  family  of  the  veteran 
who  may  not  be  able,  by  reason  of  death  or 
disability,  to  provide  for  their  educational 
needs  and  to  assist  the  spouse  or  surviving 
spouse  in  attaining  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Those  entitled  to  chapter  36  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  are  referred  to  as  "eligi- 
ble persons",  a  term  defined  in  present  sec- 
tion 1701(a)  (1) .  Eligible  persons  are  entitled 
to  45  months  of  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance that  is  paid  at  the  rate  for  a  veteran 
without  dependents.  Generally,  as  to  a 
spouse  or  surviving  spouse,  these  benefits  are 
available  for  a  10-year  period — the  so-called 
"delimiting  period" — following  the  date  on 
which  the  Individual  first  establishes  eligi- 
bility. EHlglble  dependent  children  generally 
have  until  age  26  to  utilize  these  benefits. 
However,  current  law  makes  the  same  provi- 
sions for  a  delimiting  date  extension  due  to 
a  disability  for  spouses  and  surviving  spouses 
under  chapter  36  as  It  does  for  veterans  un- 
der chapter  34. 

Committee  bill  provisions 

The  amendments  proposed  to  be  made  by 
title  II  of  the  Committee  bill  to  chapter  35 
are,  in  large  part,  similar  or  substantially 
Identical  to  corresponding  amendments  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  chapter  34  by  title  I 
of  the  bill.  Thus,  portions  of  the  discussion 
of  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Committee  bill 
are  applicable  to  this  title,  as  noted. 

Modifications  related  to  suspension  of  delim- 
iting period  on  account  of  disability 
Section  201  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
make  modification^,  identical  to  those  pro- 
posed by  section  101  of  the  Committee  bill 
to  be  made  In  present  section  1662(a)  (1)  for 
chapter  34.  related  to  the  dellmltlng-perlod 
disability  extension  for  eligible  persons  under 
chapter  35,  as  provided  for  in  present  section 
1712(b) .  These  Include  the  limitations  on  the 
time  for  making  applications,  the  provision 
for  an  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse 
disability  from  which  the  individual  has  re- 
covered not  to  be  considered  the  result  of 
willful  misconduct  for  dellmltlng-perlod-ex- 
tenslon  purposes,  the  provision  for  the  meas- 
urement of  such  extensions,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  1-year  limitation  on  retroactive 
benefits  in  certain  cases. 

Approval  of  applications  for  educational  as- 
sistance allowance 
Section  202  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
make  amendments  to  present  section  1721 
that  are  substantively  Identical  to  those 
proposed  to  be  made  by  section  103  of  the 
Committee  bill  in  order  to  give  the  Adminis- 


trator the  same  express  authority  to  dis- 
approve an  eligible  i>erson's  application  lor 
benefits  if  his  or  her  enrollment  would  be 
in  violation  of  any  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
Administration  of  Educational  Benefits. 
Modifications  related  to  the  criteria  for  ap- 
proval of  courses  with  vocational  objec- 
tives 

Section  203  ( 1 )  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
amend  present  section  1723(a)  to  reflect  the 
Identical  amendments  relating  to  the  criteria 
for  approval  of  vocational  objective  courses 
proposed  to  be  made  in  section  1673(a)  by 
section  104(  1 )  of  the  Committee  bill. 
Satisfactory  Progress,  Open  Circuit  Tele- 
vision, and  Education  Outside  the  United 
States 

The  Committee  bUl,  in  sectdons  203(2)  and 
(3),  204,  205,  and  207(1),  would  conform 
present  sections  1701(a),  1723,  1724,  and  1732 
to  reflect  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  by 
sections  104(2),  105,  106.  and  107(3)  of  the 
Committee  bill  In  present  sections  1652(f), 
1673,  1674,  1676,  and  1682  with  respect  to 
satisfactory  progress,  pursuit  of  courses  by 
open  circuit  television,  and  education  outside 
the  United  States. 

Advance  Payment  of  Eklucatlonal  Assistance 
Under  current  law,  present  section  1780 
(d),  advance  payment  of  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  equal  to  not  more  than  2 
months  of  benefits  Is  authorized  In  certain 
cases  to  be  made  to  eligible  veterans  and 
eligible  persons.  This  advance  payment  Is 
Intended  to  help  meet  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  at  the  beginning  of  a  school 
term  for  such  expenses  as  books,  travel,  de- 
posits, fees,  and  initial  tuition  payments. 
However,  eligible  persons  training  under 
chapter  35  are,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  present  section  1731(b)  and  unlike  veter- 
ans training  under  chapter  34,  barred  from 
receiving  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  when  enrolled  In  a  course  not 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree  until  the 
Administrator  receives  certlflcatlons  from 
the  eligible  person  and  the  school  as  to  the 
enrollment  In  and  pursuit  of  the  court  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  payment  Is  to  be 
made.  Notwithstanding  this  bar,  VA  policy 
(38  CPB  21.4137(g))  has  not  made  this  dis- 
tinction In  the  method  of  making  advance 
payments  to  persons  training  under  chapter 
35.  The  Committee  does  not  see  the  merit  n 
such  a  distinction  between  chapters  34  and 
35  trainees  In  terms  of  their  respective  needs 
for  advance  payment.  Thus,  the  Conunlttee 
bill,  in  section  206,  would  codify  VA  current 
policy  and  conform  the  method  of  making 
advance  payments  to  certain  chapter  35 
trainees  to  the  method  of  making  such  pay- 
ments to  chapter  34  trainees. 

Incarcerated  Persons  Eligible  for 
Chapter  36  Assistance 
Section  207(2)  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
generally  make  the  same  modifications  In  the 
method  of  making  payment  of  educational 
asslstane  allowances  to  Incarcerated  chapter 
35  trainees  as  are  proposed  In  section  107(3) 
to  be  made  In  section  1682  with  respect  to 
Incarcerated  veterans  training  under  chap- 
ter 34,  except  that  the  provisions  relating  to 
a  veteran  with  dependents  are  not  applied 
because  the  chapter  35  program  makes  no 
provision  for  dependents'  allowances. 

TTTLE    m:     AMENDMENTS    TO    ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

Background 
Chanter  38  of  title  38.  Administration  of 
Educational  Benefits,  sets  forth  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  provisions  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  VA  educational  assistance.  These  In- 
clude, among  others,  provisions  that  govern 
approval  of  programs  of  education  for  the 
purposes  of  payment  of  VA  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  that  establish  the  au- 
thority for  VA  educational  loans,  and  that 
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specify  criteria  relating  to  the  periods  for 
which  such  payments  U  made  and  to  the 
measurement  of  courses  for  purposes  of  such 
payment.  S.  870,  as  Introduced,  contained 
several  proposals  to  make  changes  that,  in 
the  Administration's  view,  are  necessary  for 
the  ImprokCd.  effective  operation  of  VA  edu- 
cational assistance  programs.  As  reported, 
the  Committee  bUl  proposes  to  make  amend- 
ments to  chapter  36  that  are  derived,  with 
modifications,  from  the  Administration's 
proposals  In  the  original  bill. 

CommiUee  bill  provUions 
Liabilities  of  veterans  and  eligible  persons 

Section  1784  currently  provides  that  insti- 
tutions that  enroll  students  in  receipt  of  VA 
educational  assistance  allowances  have  cer- 
tain responsibilities  to  report  changes  In  stu- 
dents' status  to  the  VA;  section  1786  provides 
that  the  Institution  will  be  liable  to  the  VA 
for  any  resulting  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance overpayments  resulting  from  the  In- 
stitution's failure  to  fulfill  those  responsibil- 
ities. Although  no  slmUar  statutory  respon- 
sibilities are  assigned  to  the  student  In  re- 
ceipt of  VA  payment,  VA  regulations  (38  CFR 
21.203(d) )  require  veterans  and  eligible  stu- 
dents to  report  to  the  VA.  in  a  timely  and 
truthful  manner,  any  changes  in  status — 
such  as  termination  of  training,  reduction  In 
course  load,  or  dlsenrollment.  The  Individ- 
ual In  receipt  of  VA  educational  assistance 
benefits  Is  advised  of  this  regulation  In  the 
award  letter  approving  an  application  for 
assistance  and  through  an  enclosure  with  the 
monthly  allowance  check.  The  student's  fail- 
ure to  report  changes  In  status  may  also  re- 
sult in  a  liability  against  the  veterans  or 
eligible  person  for  an  overpayment  to  him  or 
her. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable responsibility  to  assign  to  an  indi- 
vidual In  receipt  of  benefits  from  the  VA  be- 
cause the  responsibility  of  assuring  that  tax 
dollars  expended  by  the  VA  for  educational 
assistance  programs  are  not  abused  should 
bo  reasonably  shared  by  all  parties.  The  Com- 
mittee bill.  In  sections  303  and  304,  would 
am'-nd  sections  1784  and  1786  In  order  to 
provide  an  express  statutory  basis  for  Impo- 
sition of  a  responsibility  on  the  veterans  or 
eligible  person  to  report  changes  In  status 
and  to  specify  that  overpayments  made  to 
such  Individuals  will  constitute  a  liability  of 
the  veteran  or  eligible  person.  Thus,  the  law, 
as  proposed  to  be  amended,  would  make 
clear  that  both  the  recipient  and  the  Institu- 
tion are  liable  for  failure  to  report  changes  in 
status. 

Liabilities  of  Institutions 

To  offset  the  cost  to  the  institution  of 
making  the  reports  required  under  section 
1784,  that  section  provides  for  payment  of 
a  reporting  fee  to  the  institution — generally, 
17  per  veteran  or  eligible  person.  As  indi- 
cated, an  institution  is  subsequently  held 
liable,  under  section  1785,  for  overpayments 
of  allowances  that  result  from  the  willful  or 
negligent  failure  of  the  Institution  to  make 
the  required  reports  to  the  VA  or  from  a  false 
certification.  However,  the  reports  required 
by  present  section  1784  relate  only  to  the 
veteran's  or  eligible  person's  enrollment  and 
not  to  the  status  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  As  a  result,  although  the  student  may 
be  properly  certified  for  pxirposes  of  payment 
from  the  VA.  the  Institution  Itself  may  not 
be  In  compliance  with  a  provision  of  law 
that  would  prohibit  payment  of  OI  Bill  ben- 
efits to  veterans  and  eligible  persons  en- 
rolled at  the  Institution.  For  example.  It  Is 
possible  that  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance would  be  paid  to  a  veteran  enrolled 
In  an  Institution  that  Is  In  violation  of  the 
so-called  "85-15  ratio"  since  the  Administra- 
tor would  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
violation  except  through  after-the-fact  com- 
pliance review  procedures. 


Section  303  of  the  Committee  bill,  there- 
fore, would  amend  section  1784  to  provide 
that,  prior  to  the  Administrator  making  any 
payment  of  a  reporting  fee  to  an  educational 
institution,  the  institution  must  certify  that 
it  has  exercised  reasonable  diligence  in  de- 
termining that  both  the  institution  and  the 
course  approved  for  veterans  and  eligible 
persons  are  in  compliance  with  all  the  ap- 
plicable requlrementi  of  law  as  provided  In 
chapters  34,  35,  and  36.  The  Institution 
would  further  be  required  to  certify  that  It 
will,  without  delay,  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator faUiu«  of  the  Institution  or  any  course 
to  comply  with  these  requirements. 

In  connection  with  this  amendment,  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Committee  bill  would  also 
modify  the  provisions  of  section  1786  to 
specify  that  in  order  for  a  false  certification 
to  make  an  institution  liable  for  an  over- 
payment, fhe  certifying  of  false  information 
must  be  done  willfully  or  negligently. 

Taken  together,  these  propoeed  amend- 
ments to  sections  1784  and  1785  would  Im- 
pose on  the  Institution  the  duty  to  exercise 
reasonable  dUlgence  in  making  accurate  re- 
ports and  certifications  to  the  VA  and  pro- 
vide that  the  Institution  would  be  held  liable 
for  any  overpayment  resulting  from  a  breach 
of  that  duty. 

In  connection  with  individual  and  school 
liabilities,  section  304  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  also  make  a  series  of  amendments, 
described  below,  to  section  1785  that  are  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  llabUltles  of  Individ- 
uals and  institutions  and  the  procedures  for 
recovery  of  overpayments  from  them. 

The  Committee  bill  would  provide  that.  If 
the  Administrator  uses  his  authority  in  sec- 
tion 3102  to  waive  an  overpayment  in  the 
case  of  an  eligible  person  or  veteran,  the  fact 
of  the  waiver  would  have  no  effect  on  an  in- 
stitution that  Is  also  liable  for  the  debt.  In 
this  regard,  the  Committee  notes  that,  under 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee 
bill,  the  only  circumstances  in  which  an 
Institution  would  be  held  liable  for  an  over- 
payment are  when  the  overpayment  restilts 
from  the  willful  or  negligent  failure  of  the 
Institution  to  make  required  reports  or  from 
willful  or  negligent  false  certlflcatlons.  Thus, 
there  would  be  no  basis  for  the  liability  of 
the  Institution  for  the  overpayment  result- 
ing from  the  Institution's  willful  or  negligent 
action  being  removed  by  virtue  of  the  Admin- 
istrator granting  a  waiver  of  the  student's 
liability  for  the  overpayment.  This  change 
would  have  the  effect  of  codifying  current  VA 
policy  as  set  forth  In  38  CFR  21.4009(e) 

TITLE  IV :    MODIFICATIONS  Or  FLIGHT  AND  CORKE- 
SPONDENCE    TRAINING    PROVISIONS 

Background 

The  Administration  has  recommended  on 
four  occasions — for  fiscal  years  1977,  1978, 
1979,  and  1980 — termination  of  eligibility  for 
OI  Bill  beneflts  for  enrollment  in  flight  and 
correspondence  training  programs.  This  rec- 
ommendation Is  made  on  the  basis,  as  stated 
In  the  VA's  March  26,  1979.  letter  transmit- 
ting the  proposed  "OI  Bill  Amendments  Act 
of  1979"  (8.  870),  that  "there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  training  does  not  lead  to  Jobs 
for  the  majority  of  trainees  and  that  the 
courses  tend  to  serve  avocatlonal/recrea- 
tlonal  and/or  personal  enrichment  rather 
than  basic  employment  objectives".  Under 
the  Administration's  proposed  termination, 
no  eligible  veteran  would  receive  OI  BUl 
beneflts — after  the  effective  date  of  the  leg- 
islation— for  participation  in  flight  or  corre- 
spondence training  programs. 

In  the  past,  the  Committee  has  declined 
to  consider  favorably  such  proposals.  How- 
ever, section  204  of  the  Veterans'  Education 
and  Employment  Assistance  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-502)  mandated  that  the  VA 
conduct  and  submit  to  tbe  President  and 
Congress,  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 


enactment  of  that  law,  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  vocational  objective 
programs.  The  study  was  to  place  particular 
eii4>hasls  on  the  implementation  of  section 
i673(a)(2)  of  title  C8— tbe  so  caUed  "60- 
percent  employment  rule" — ^whlch  provides 
that  the  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of  a  veteran  in  any  vocational 
objective  course  which  falls  to  mibmlt  Justi- 
fication annually  showing  that  at  least  one- 
half  the  available  course  graduates  have, 
within  2  years  of  completion,  secured  employ- 
ment In  the  occupational  category  for  which 
they  were  trained.  As  dlsciissed  earlier  in  this 
report  with  respect  to  the  changes  propoeed 
by  tbe  Committee  bill  regarding  this  rule, 
the  Committee  has.  In  the  past,  expressed 
concern  about  the  contradiction  In  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's rationale  which  suggests  less 
than  vigorous  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  rule. 

The  report  of  the  study  on  vocational  ob- 
jective programs,  entitled  "Study  of  Voca- 
tional Objective  Programs  Approved  for  the 
Enrollment  of  Veterans",  which  was  received 
m  the  Senate  on  July  12,  1978,  Indicates  that 
the  completion  rate  for  fiight  training 
courses  i<i  the  third  highest  of  all  vocational 
training  programs — 76  percent  compared  to 
67.3  percent  for  all  courses.  In  addition,  the 
flight  training  course  rate  of  employment, 
as  computed  for  purposes  of  determining 
compliance  with  the  60-percent  rule.  Is  90.3 
percent.  Thl^  is  the  fourth  highest  rate  of 
all  vocational  courses. 

The  VA  report  notes  that,  although  the 
50-percent  employment  rule  "Is  a  step  In  tbe 
right  direction,  ...  It  may  not  adequately 
reflect  the  real  'success'  and  utility  of  the 
school  and  course."  In  this  regard,  the  report 
notes  that  completion  rates  for  flight  train- 
ing courses  tend  to  be  high  because  "stu- 
dents are  enthusiastic  and  are  eager  to  stay 
with  the  course  to  the  end  because  they  are 
Interested  In  flying,  professionally  or  avoca- 
tlonally".  The  report  further  notes  that  grad- 
uates of  flight  training  courses  "often  .  .  . 
acce-t  very  limited,  rart-tlme  employment 
which  will  enable  them  to  fly  free  of  charge 
or  at  modest  pay  after  they  complete  the 
course",  and,  that  this  part-time  employ- 
ment, such  as  making  occasional  messenger 
runs  and  piloting  for  weekend  sightseeing 
trips,  boosts  the  employment  ratios  of  flight 
school  graduates. 

With  regard  to  correspondence  training 
courses,  the  report  indicates  that  many  Indi- 
vidual correspondence  courses  continue  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  60-percent  em'^loyment  nde, 
although  the  averaee  comoletlon  rate  for 
correspondence  courses  Is  low — 60.3  percent. 

Upon  examining  these  VA  conclusions  that 
OI  Bill  benefits  for  flight  and  correspondence 
training  should  be  terminated,  tbe  Commit- 
tee's view,  as  expressed  in  its  report,  "Budget 
Views  and  Estimates  for  Fiscal  Year  1980", 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Budget  Oommlttee 
on  March  16,  1979,  was  that,  at  that  time, 
the  VA  did  not  have  available  hard  data  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  its  recommendations.  At  the 
June  6,  1979,  hearing,  the  VA  was  unable  to 
provide  this  data. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  deflnltlve  data  In 
connection  with  Its  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's latest  termination  propoMU. 
the  Committee  requested  that  the  General 
Accountlni?  Office  (OAO)  undertake  a  study 
to  assess  the  accuracy  of  the  VA's  assertions 
with  respect  to  fiight  and  correspondence 
training  programs.  (The  results  of  that  OAO 
survey  and  Its  report,  entitled  "GI  BlU  Bene- 
fits for  Flight  and  Correspondence  Training 
Should  Be  Discontinued",  are  Included  as  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report.)  Tn  conducting  the 
survey  the  OAO  compiled  data  from  IHS 
returns  filed  by  a  scientifically-selected  sam- 
ple group  of  veterans  who  completed  flight  or 
correspondence    training    within    a    6-y«*r 
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period.  In  addition.  In  the  case  of  flight 
training,  medical  flies  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  were 
examined,  and  the  results  of  that  examina- 
tion were  also  analyzed.  It  Is  the  Committee's 
belief  that  the  data  compiled  by  OAO  sub- 
stantiate the  VA's  assertions. 

Baaed  on  criteria  that  the  OAO  developed 
for  determining  whether  an  individual  Is 
employed  as  a  full-time  pilot.  It  determined 
from  the  FAA  data  that  about  83  percent  of 
'  the  sampled  veterans  completing  flight  train- 
ing with  OI  Bill  assistance  were  subsequently 
not  employed  as  full-time  pilots.  The  ac- 
curacy of  that  determination  Is  supported 
by  the  survey  flndings  that  only  16  percent 
of  the  tax  returns  of  the  sampled  veterans 
Indicated  flight-related  occupations.  The 
FAA  data  also  showed  that  only  15.6  percent 
of  the  former  OI  Bill  trainees  reported  them- 
selves to  be  engaged  in  an  aeronautical  oc- 
cupation and  that  only  another  4  percent 
reported  were  flying  substantially  for  busi- 
nesses. Further,  the  FAA  data  showed  that 
almost  57  percent  of  the  sampled  veterans 
trained  indicated  that  they  fly  primarily  for 
pleasure.  The  Committee  believes  tbsA  the 
OAO's  flndings  are  particularly  slgnlflcant 
In  light  of  the  remarkable  consistency  be- 
tween the  data  obtained  from  IRS  and  the 
data  obtained  from  the  FAA. 

With  respect  to  correspondence  training, 
the  OAO  determined  that,  although  the  per- 
centages vary  between  different  vocational 
objective  programs,  the  average  percentage 
of  those  OI  Bill  trainees  who  completed 
training  In  the  six  sampled  programs  and 
who  were  employed  In  the  fleld  for  which 
they  had  been  trained  was  33.6  percent — the 
lowest  percentage  was  in  auto  mechanics 
(19.3  percent)  and  the  highest  in  real  estate 
and  Insurance  (56  percent).  When  coupled 
with  an  average  completion  rate  for  these  six 
courses  of  31.7  percent,  this  means  that  only 
an  average  of  10.6  percent  of  those  entering 
training  are  subsequently  employed  in  the 
fleld  for  Which  trained. 

The  OAO  report  also  Incorporated  data 
based  on  a  recent  telephone  sample  survey 
of  former  correspondence  course  trainees 
conducted  by  the  VA's  Inspector  General. 
That  survey  revealed  a  significant  difference 
between  the  50-percent  employment  nile  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  schools  and  the  tele- 
phone responses  of  veterans  who  had  com- 
pleted training.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
a  locksmith  course  offered  by  correspondence, 
only  11  percent  of  the  survey  sample  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  employed  in  that  fleld 
and  only  an  additional  30  percent  were  mak- 
ing some  use  of  the  skUl  for  which  they  had 
received  training.  However,  the  employment 
report,  submitted  had  shown  an  employment 
rate  of  graduates  of  80  percent. 

Despite  these  findings,  the  Committee  does 
not  believe  that  It  would  be  Justifiable  or 
fair  to  terminate  totally  the  benefits  for 
flight  and  correspendence  training.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  for  some  veterans,  flight 
training  is  a  legitimate  vocational  objective. 
In  States,  such  as  Alaska  and  HawaU,  flight 
training  is  sometimes  necessary  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  get  to  and  from  a  Job  and  may 
be  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  Job. 
With  regard  to  correspondence  training,  the 
Committee  U  concerned  that  the  termination 
of  this  training  could  deny  the  chance  to 
utilize  OI  BUI  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits to  many  who.  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
are  not  able  to  attend  classes  at  an  educa- 
tional institution  on  a  regular  basis. 

•nius.  in  the  cases  of  both  types  of  train- 
ing, the  Committee  believes  that  the  abuses 
and  faUures  cited  by  the  VA  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  curbed  by  tightening  certain  aspects 
ot  the  administration  of  the  programs  The 
Xl^?^**J!*  °°**'  ^  **"«  "K*'*!  that  the 
?^^''!IV°»S'  PT'P****!  to  b«  ni-de  by  section 
104(1)  of  the  Committee  bill  in  the  criteria 
for  approving  vocaUonal  objective  coune^- 


the  addltlcm  of  a  60-percent  completion  rule 
and  the  revision  of  the  60-percent  employ- 
ment rule — are  specifically  designed  to  close 
loopholes  In  the  flight  and  correspondence 
training  programs  and  curb  the  alleged 
abuses  that  occur  In  those  programs,  such 
as  employing  course-completers  In  weekend, 
part-time  positions  and  counting  them  as 
employed  In  the  fleld,  and  dlsenroUlng  stu- 
dents prior  to  completion  In  order  to  avoid 
having  to  include  them  in  the  required 
computations  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  present  50-percent  rixle.  However,  the 
Committee  believes  that  further  legislative 
action  is  necessary  to  limit  the  program  to 
those  reaUy  needing  the  training  for  em- 
ployment purposes. 

Committee  bill  provisions 
With  regard  to  flight  training  courses,  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Committee  bill  would  reduce 
the  portion  of  the  course  charge  paid  by  the 
VA,  under  present  section  1677(b)  of  title 
38.  from  the  current  90  percent  to  60  percent, 
would  make  veterans  pursuing  such  train- 
ing eligible  for  VA  education  loans  (avail- 
able in  amounts  up  to  $2,500  per  year),  and 
would  provide  that  $1,000  of  the  loan  amount 
would  be  canceled  in  the  event  a  veteran 
Is  employed  full  time  for  at  least  1  year  in 
a  flight-related  occupation  within  5  years 
after  completing  training.  Any  additional  3- 
month  period  of  employment  subsequent  to 
the  1-year  period  and  within  the  5-year  pe- 
riod would  qualify  the  veteran  for  cancella- 
tion of  an  additional  $250  of  the  loan 
amount. 

The  Committee  believes  that  enactment 
of  this  provision  wUl  result  in  curbing  the 
abuse  of  OI  BUI  benefits  by  veterans  pur- 
suing flight  training  for  receratlonal  pur- 
poses, by  providing  assurance  that  the  vet- 
eran has  a  substantial  financial  and  voca- 
tional stake  in  the  pursuit  of  flight  training 
If  the  veteran  has  already  repaid  all  or  part 
of  the  repayment  obligation  and  the  re- 
maining unpaid  balance  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  cancellation  to  which  the 
veteran  is  entitled,  the  VA  would— to  the 
extent  by  which  the  canceUation  to  which 
the  veteran  Is  entitled  exceeds  the  unpaid 
balance— reimburse  the  veteran  for  the 
amount  that  the  veteran  has  repaid. 

At  the  same  time,  under  the  Committee 
bill,  a  veteran  with  a  serious  employment 
objective  for  pursuing  flight  training  could 
be  able  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  initial 
OI  BUI  assistance.  For  example,  under  cur- 
rent law,  a  veteran  enrolled  in  a  program 
of  flight  training  costing  $6,000  would  have 
$4,500  paid  by  the  VA;  the  remaining  $500 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  veteran.  Under 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Committee  bill  of 
the  same  $6,000  cost,  the  VA  would  pay  out- 
right $3,000.  However,  the  veteran  could  if 
eligible,  receive  a  $2,000  education  loan  to 
cover  the  balance  of  the  cost.  If,  within  the 
5  years  following  completion  of  training,  the 
veteran  subsequently  is  employed  fuU  time 
in  a  flight-related  occupation  for  2  years 
(plus  any  additional  3-month  periods  neces- 
sary to  cancel  accrued  interest),  the  entire 
amount  of  the  loan  (plus  interest)  would 
be  canceled.  Thus,  the  cost  to  the  veteran 
would  be  less  than  it  currently  is. 

In  the  case  of  correspondence  training, 
section  402  of  the  Committee  bill  would  au- 
thorize such  training  for  those  for  whom 
the  Administrator  determines  that  no  other 
type  of  training  Is  "reasonably  and  feasibly 
avaUable  for  successful  pursuit  of  the  voca- 
tional objective  sought".  The  Committee  in- 
tends to  eliminate  the  abuse  of  OT  BlU  bene- 
flts  by  those  taking  correspondence  courses 
even  though  other  programs  of  education 
are  available  and  accessible  to  them,  but  also 
to  assure  that  those  individuals  who  cannot 
attend  classes  on  a  regular  basis — such  as 
disabled  persons,  those  with  parental  re- 
sponslblUties,  those  with  Jobs  not  permitting 


them  to  attend  classes  at  the  times  classes 

are  offered,  and  certain  Inservice  personnel 

and  who  thxis  could  not  use  their  OI  Bill 
benents  except  for  correspondence  training 
would  continue  to  be  able  to  use  their  bene- 
fits for  such  training.  In  making  the  deter- 
minations called  for  by  the  Committee  bill, 
the  Committee  expects  the  Administrator  to 
resolve  questions  of  doubts  in  favor  of  the 
veteran.  The  Committee  believes,  for  exam- 
ple, that  training  could  be  approved  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  has  access  to  types 
of  training  other  than  correspondence,  but 
who  could  not  attend  regularly  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  period  as  required  for  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  his  or  her  vocational 
objectives. 

The  Committee  bill  would  provide  that.  In 
the  case  of  both  flight  and  correspondence 
training,  those  modifications  in  the  authori- 
ties would  not  be  effective  with  respect  to 
those  individuals  enrolled  in  such  training 
as  of  August  1.  1979.  for  as  long  as  such  in- 
dividuals remain  contlnuo\isly  enrolled. 

TtTLE  v;  POST- VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS, 
REPEAL  OP  AUTHORITY  TO  PURSUE  PREDI8- 
CHARCE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (PREP)  TRAIN- 
ING UNDER  CHAPTER  32,  AND  RELATCD  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Background 
In  1976,  Public  Law  94-602  created  a  new 
title  38,  partially  contributing  program  of 
educational  assistance  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  All-Volunteer  Armed  Forces. 
This  program,  established  under  chapter  32, 
Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational  As- 
sistance, Is  a  voluntary  program  tn  which 
persons  generally  entering  active  duty  after 
December  31,  1976.  may  make  contribu- 
tions— in  the  form  of  payroll  deductions — 
of  up  to  $76  a  month  to  their  educational 
funds.  Their  contributions  are  then  matched 
on  a  $2-for-$l  basis  by  the  VA  when  the 
veteran  enrolls  In  an  approved  program  of 
education.  Additional  contributions  to  the 
fund  may  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  any  service  branch.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1978.  there  were  111.731  servlceper- 
sons  enrolled  in  and  making  contributions  to 
the  chapter  32  program.  During  fiscal  year 
1978.  37  veterans  enrolled  in  programs  of 
education  and  received  educational  assist- 
ance beneflts  under  this  program. 
Committee  bill  provisions 
Eligibility  for  the  chapter  32  program 
Under  current  law.  present  section  1601 
(1)  (A).  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  chapter  32  program,  a  service- 
person  must  Initially  have  entered  active 
duty  on  or  after  January  1.  1977.  Eligibility 
for  the  current  OI  Bill  program  Is  estab- 
lished, as  provided  In  section  1652(a).  by 
active-duty  service  of  more  than  180  days, 
any  part  of  which  occurred  after  January  31. 
1966.  and  generally  before  January  1.  1977. 

It  was  brought  to  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion that  there  is  a  .small  group  of  Individ- 
uals now  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  who 
fall  to  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  either 
program.  These  individuals — estimated  to 
total  not  more  than  6.000 — served  on  active 
duty  prior  to  January  1.  1977.  but  were  dis- 
charged or  released  for  various  reasons  prior 
to  completion  of  181  days  of  active  duty 
service.  Subsequently,  these  persons  have  re- 
entered the  Armed  Forces  and  are  ineligible 
for  either  the  chapter  34  proeram — because 
of  the  minimum  length  of  service  require- 
ment— or  the  chapter  32  program — because 
of  the  reoulrement  of  initial  entry  into  ac- 
tive duty  after  December  31. 1976. 

The  ineligibility  of  these  Individuals  for 
VA  educational  assistance  under  either  pro- 
gram seems  clearly  the  result  of  an  Inad- 
vertant  drafting  oversight,  which  the  Com- 
mittee believes  should  be  remedied  by  mak- 
ing them  enable  for  oarticlpatlon  in  the 
chapter  32  program.  Thus,  section  501(1)  of 
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the  Committee  bill  Incorporates  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Committee's  Ranking 
Minority  Member.  Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson, 
to  amend  the  deflnltlon  of  chapter  32  eligible 
veteran  to  Include  this  group  of  service- 
persons. 

VA  Educational  and  Vocational  Counseling 
for  Chapter  32  Participants 

Current  law  does  not  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  VA  educational  and  vocational 
counseling  services  at  the  request  of  per- 
sons enrolled  In  the  chapter  32  program.  It 
is  hoped  that  counseling  relating  to  future 
educational  and  vocational  pursulta  for  chap- 
ter 32  participants,  as  well  as  other  service 
personnel,  would  be  generaUy  avaUable 
through  the  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  However,  the  Committee  does  rec- 
ognize a  need  to  make  the  VA's  counseling 
services  available  to  chapter  32  participants 
seeking  to  utilize  their  educational  benefits 
when  they  request  these  services. 

Thus,  section  601(2)  of  the  Committee 
blU  would  amend  present  section  1041  io 
make  this  counseling  available,  upon  re- 
quest, to  these  Individuals. 
Repeal  of  the  Authority  for  the  Predlschaxge 
Education  Program  (PREP) 

Under  current  law,  service  personnel  par- 
tlclpatlng  In  the  chapter  32  program  are 
permitted  to  pursue  PREP  training  during 
the  last  6  months  of  their  first  enlistment. 
These  programs,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
91-219  In  1970.  and  terminated  for  chapter 
34  Vietnam-era  veterans  In  1976.  are  designed 
to  provide  individuals  the  opportunity — 
without  charge  to  their  OI  BUI  entitlement — 
to  enroll  In  high  school  and  remedial 
courses  designed  to  aid  them  In  enrolling 
in  and  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
after  discharge  from  the  service. 

The  Committee  believes  that  a  substan- 
tial continued  need  for  the  PREP  authority 
does  not  exist  for  persons  serving  in  the  cur- 
rent All-Voluntary  Army.  In  order  to  at- 
tract qualified  men  and  women  Into  the 
nonconscrlpted  military  forces,  the  military 
services  offer  many  inducements,  of  which 
educational  opportunities  are  among  the 
mosi  attractive.  Thus,  the  Department  of 
Defense  now  operates  a  wide  variety  of  In- 
service  education  programs.  These  benefits, 
which  range  from  vocational  training 
through  graduate  work,  are  available  to  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  In  the  military  service. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the 
burden  on  military  operations  that  PREP 
may  have  caused  as  the  result  of  the  provi- 
sion (In  present  section  1698(b)  (3) )  regard- 
ing release  from  duty  In  order  to  train  dur- 
ing on-duty  hours.  The  possibility  of  rep- 
lication under  chapter  33  of  the  type  of 
abuses.  prlmarUy  related  to  remedial  and 
refresher  training,  that  led  to  the  termina- 
tion of  chapter  34  PREP  training  in  1976  is 
also  of  great  concern  to  the  Committee.  How* 
ever,  this  Is  speculative  since  the  first  chapter 
32  participants  did  not  become  eligible  for 
PREP  training  untU  July  1,  1979. 

The  Committee  believes  It  Is  vital  that 
those  chapter  32  participants  who  may  lack 
high  school  diplomas  or  equivalency  certifi- 
cates (so-called  "OED's" — Oeneral  Education 
Diploma)  have  ample  opportunity  to  under- 
take and  complete  programs  of  secondary 
education  so  that  their  contributions  to  the 
chapter  32  program  may  be  fully  and  effec- 
tively utUlzed.  It  Is  not  clear  to  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  that  aU  the  needs  of  these 
individuals  would  be  met  by  the  inservice 
education  programs  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Thus,  sections  601(3)  and  603(3)  of  the 
Committee  bill  would  terminate  the  author- 
ity for  the  PREP  training  and,  In  lieu  thereof, 
would  make  chapter  32  participants  eligible 
for  educational  assistance  to  pursue  pro- 
grams of  secondary  education  (high  school 


or  OED  courses  but  not  q>eclal  refresher,  de- 
ficiency, or  preparatory  courses) — at  no 
charge  to  their  entitlement  during  the  last 
6  months  of  their  first  enlistments  or  at  any 
time  thereafter.  The  educational  assistance 
allowance  for  this  pursuit  would  be  paid,  as 
proposed  by  section  108  of  the  Committee 
bUl.  at  the  rate  of  tuition  and  fees,  or  $1S6 
a  month,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

Secondary   education   training   under 
chapter  34 

Persons  who  are  eligible  for  the  current 
OI  BUI  (chapter  34)  and  who  are  still  on 
active  duty  are  not  permitted  to  use  the 
free-entitlement  program  for  secondary 
education  under  section  1691(a)  (1) .  This  ex- 
clusion was  enacted  In  1970  by  Public  Law 
91-219  at  the  same  time  the  PREP  authority 
was  enacted  because  the  PREP  authority  was 
designed  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  applied  to  such  inservice  educa- 
tion. However,  when  the  PREP  authority  for 
chapter  34  trainees  was  repealed  In  1976  by 
Public  Law  94-502,.  the  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  the  free-entitlement  program  for 
secondary  education  was — apparently  In- 
advertently— not  repealed.  Since  chapter  34- 
ellglble  servlcepersons  may  no  longer  par- 
ticipate In  PREP.  ellglbUlty  for  Inservice  use 
of  entitlement-free  secondary  education 
benefits  should  be  restored. 

Thus,  section  602(2)  of  the  Committee 
bin  would  provide  chapter  34-ellglble  active- 
duty  service  personnel  with  eligibility  for 
this  type  of  training  assistance  (but  not 
special  refresher,  deficiency,  or  preparatory 
courses) .  The  Committee  notes  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  change  proposed  by  section  108 
of  the  Committee  bill,  the  rate  of  assistance 
paid  for  such  secondary  education  courses 
would  be  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  or 
$166  a  month,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

TITLE   VI:    PROTECTION   FOR   CERTAIN    EMPLOYEES 
or  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

On  AprU  4,  1979,  Chairman  Cranston,  at 
the  request  of  the  Administration,  intro- 
duced S.  881,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  certain  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  add  to  those  afforded  protection 
by  section  1114  of  that  title,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  VA  assigned  to  perform 
Investigation  or  law  enforcement  functions. 

Section  1114  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  whoever  kills  certain 
named  Federal  officers,  while  such  officers 
are  engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial duties,  or  on  account  of  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties,  shall  have  committed 
a  Federal  offense.  Title  16  provides  that  this 
offense  Is  punishable  by  death  or  Imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  life  In  the 
case  of  murder,  not  more  than  10  years  Im- 
prisonment In  the  case  of  voluntary  man- 
slaughter, or  not  more  than  $1,000  or  3  years 
Imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  in- 
voluntary manslaughter.  By  virtue  of  a  ref- 
erence to  that  section  In  section  111  of  title 
18,  It  Is  also  a  Federal  offense  to  assault, 
resist,  oppose.  Impede,  intimidate,  or  Inter- 
fere with  such  officials  while  engaged  In.  or 
on  account  of.  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial duties.  The  penalty  prescribed  by  title 
IS  of  such  offense  Is  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  3  years'  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

No  Indication  is  given  In  the  langauge  of 
the  predecessor  of  section  1114,  originally 
codified  as  section  263  and  enacted  In  1934, 
as  to  why  certain  officers  are  not  included 
within  the  scope  of  this  section.  However,  it 
appears,  based  on  the  legislative  history, 
that  the  provision  was  limited  to  certain 
named  Federal  officers  in  the  belief  that 
State  law.  In  general,  adequately  granted 
protection  against  the  murder  of  all  Fed- 
eral officials  and  that  considerations  of  Fed- 
eralism dictated  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
extension  of  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction 
as  much  as  possible.  This  decision  was  made 


despite  the  fact,  noted  by  Representative 
Cochran  during  floor  debate  on  the  provi- 
sion In  1934  (78  Congressional  Record  8136 
(1034)),  that  "|t]he  language  of  the  House 
amendment  leaves  out  a  great  many  Oovem- 
ment  employees  engaged  In  duties  that  are 
extremely  dangerous." 

In  the  conduct  of  Its  programs,  which  In- 
cludes the  maintaining  of  security  and  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  at 
hundreds  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  offices,  and  cemeteries 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  the  VA  em- 
ploys over  1.600  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  as  police  officers  and  In- 
vestigators. These  individuals  are  authorized 
by  law  to  make  arrests  for  violations  of  law 
occurring  on  property  under  the  charge  and 
control  of  the  VA. 

Many  incidents  have  occurred  on  such 
property  Involving  threats  of  violence  or 
actual  violence  against  VA  police  officers 
and  Investigators  while  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  In  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  overall  Increase  in  crimes  committed 
on  the  agency's  property  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  and  to  provide  a  secure  setting 
for  patients,  employees,  and  visitors,  these 
individuals  have  been  subject  to  increasing 
assaults,  at  times  very  serious  in  nature. 
Total  reliance  on  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement and  Judicial  systems  may  In  cer- 
tain instances  not  provide  all  the  protec- 
tion that  would  be  desirable  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  these  VA  law  enforcement 
officials. 

It  Is  the  Committee's  belief  that  Federal 
employees  responsible  for  enforcing  rules, 
regulations,  and  Federal  laws  on  VA  prop- 
erty, and  investigating  wrongdoing  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  agency 
programs,  deserve  the  fullest  protection 
afforded  by  Federal  law.  If  the  agency  Is  to 
function,  and  If  VA  hospitals,  national 
cemeteries,  and  other  installations  are  to  re- 
main secure  so  as  to  lie  safe  for  patients,  vis- 
itors, and  employees,  the  commission  of  aU 
types  of  crimes  must  be  discouraged  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Thus,  title  VI  of  the  Committee  bUl  would 
add  to  those  protected  by  sections  1114  and 
111  of  title  18,  VA  employees  assigned  to  law 
enforcement  or  investigative  functions. 
They  would  be  provided  the  same  protection 
that  these  sections  now  give  to  similarly 
situated  employees  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Postal  Service.  Department  of 
Interior,  National  Park  Service.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  among  others. 

TTTLE    VII :    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS    AND 
EITBCTTVX  DATE 

Sections  701  and  702  of  the  Committee 
bill  include  a  series  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  provisions  of  chapters  34.  36.  and 
36  of  title  38  and  to  provisions  of  Public  Law 
95-302.    the    OI    BUl    Improvement    Act    of 

197*7 

By  virtue  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
section  104(3)  of  the  Committee  bUl.  whl^ 
would  codUy  in  section  1673(d)  of  UUe  38 
the  current  suspension  of  the  Inclusion  of 
reciplente  of  certain  non-VA  educational  as- 
sistance in  the  so-called  "86-16  ratio",  the 
provUlons  of  section  305(a)(3)  of  Public 
Law  96-302  are  no  longer  necessary.  As  dis- 
cussed earlier,  this  free-standing  provision, 
which  would  be  repealed  by  section  703(1) 
of  the  Committee  biU.  required  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Uidu- 
slon  of  these  recipients  and  sets  forth  W 
terms  of  the  present  suspension  of  the  in- 
clusion of  such  recipients  In  the  compuU- 

Sectlon  703  of  the  Committee  bUl  would 
provide  an  effective  date,  generally,  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  1979.  or  the  second  calendar  month 
foUowlng  the  month  In  which  It  Is  enacted. 
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Tbe  provisions  affecting  flight  and  cor- 
respondence training,  however,  would  not 
apply  to  any  individual  enrolled  In  either 
of  those  types  of  training  on  August  1,  1979, 
for  as  long  as  the  individual  remained  con- 
tinuously enrolled  in  the  same  program  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  in  effect  on 
that  date,  and  the  provisions  related  to  the 
rate  of  educational  assistance  allowance  for 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  secondary  education 
would  not  apply  to  any  individual  In  pursuit 
of  such  program  on  October  1,  1979,  for  so 
long  as  the  individual  remains  continuously 
enrolled  In  such  a  program. 

Ck>ST  Estimate 
In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-150.  91st  Congress),  the  Commit- 
tee, based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  estimates  that 
the  5-year  cost  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Committee  bill  would  be — $9.6 
million  In  fiscal  year  1980; — $4.6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981;  $10.3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982;— $25.7  million  In  fiscal  year  1983; 
and, — $28  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  A  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  the  costs,  as  estimated 
by  CBO,  over  the  5-year  period  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL      BUDGET      OmCE— COST      ESTI- 
MATE  SEPTEMBER    5,     1979 

1.  BUI  number:  S.  870. 

2.  BlU  title:  GI  Bill  Amendments  Act  of 
1979. 

3.  BUI  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  July  27, 
1979. 

4.  BlU  purpose:  This  bUl  would  make  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  GI  BUI  education 
program.  Four  provisions  would  alter  Federal 
spending.  First,  the  bill  would  extend  eUgl- 
blUty  for  GI  BUI  benefits  to  certain  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  for  an  additional  3  years.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  would  lower  the  reimbursement 
rate  for  flight  training  and  permit  reim- 
bursement for  correspondence  training  only 
when  other  training  is  not  available.  Finally, 
the  bill  would  repeal  tbe  Predischarge  Edu- 
cation Program  (PREP)  and  tighten  the 
eligibility  rules  for  vocational  training 
courses. 

5.  Cost  estimate:  This  bill  would  result  in 
additional  future  Federal  liabilities  In  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  through  an  extension  of 
existing  entitlements  and  would  require  sub- 
sequent appronrlation  action  to  provide  the 
necessary  budget  authority.  The  figures 
shown  as  "Required  Budget  Authority"  rep- 
resent an  estimate  of  the  additional  budget 
authority  needed  to  cover  the  estimated  out- 
lays that  would  result  from  enactment  of 
S.  870. 

Negative  figures  for  required  budeet  au- 
thority, as  in  fiscal  year  1980.  indicates  that 
thU  bUl  would  reduce  future  Federal  liabili- 
ties through  a  change  to  an  existing  entitle- 
ment and  therefore  could  permit  subsequent 
apnroprlatlons  action  to  reduce  the  budget 
authority  for  this  program.  Negative  figures 
represent  that  amount  by  which  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  the  program  could 
be  reduced  as  a  result  of  this  bUl  below  the 
level  needed  under  current  law.  Only  those 
sections  of  S.  870  with  cost  Impact  are  listed 
In  the  cost  estimate. 

(By  Ascaf  years,  In  millions  of  dollarsi 


1980      IMl      1982      1983      1984 


PROVISION  I 


Ttrgetsd  dellmltinf 
date  eiten^ion: 
Required  budget 

auttiority..  24  0 

Estirrwtid  outlays..      24.0 


54.0      55.0      11.0 
54.0     55.0      11.0 


1980      1981      1982      1983      1984 


PROVISION  II 


ModlTication  of 
auttiority  for  fliglit 
and  correspondence 
training: 
Required  budget 

auttiority.. 

Estimated  outlays.. 

-31.0 
-31.0 

-43.5 
-43.5 

-38.9 
-38.9 

-31.7 
-31.7 

-24.5 
-24.5 

PROVISION  III 

Repeal  of  PREP  train- 
ing lor  post-Vietnam 
era  veterans: 
Required  budget 

authority 

Estimated  outlays.. 

-.8 
-.8 

-1.8 
-1.8 

-1.8 
-1.8 

-1.3 
-1.3 

:1:8 

PROVISION  IV 

Modification  of  the  50- 
percent  employment 
rule  applicable  to 
vocational  courses: 
Required  budget 

authority 

Estimated  outlays.. 
Totalcostof  S.  870: 
Required  budget 

authority 

Estimated  outlays.. 


-1.8 
-1.8 


-9.6 
-9.6 


-4.1 
-4.1 


-4.0    -3.1 
-4.0    -3.1 


4.6      10.3  -25.1 
4.6      10.3  -25.1 


-2.5 
-2.5 


-28.0 
-28.0 


The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  700. 
6.  Basis  for  estimate: 

I.  Delimiting  date  extension 
This  provision  would  extend  the  10-year 
training  period  following  discharge  under 
certain  circumstances.  During  a  3-year  period 
from  January  1,  1980  through  December  31. 
1982,  all  Vietnam-era  veterans  would  be  eli- 
gible to  take  on-the-job  training.  This  would 
re-entitle  some  veterans  whose  entitlement 
had  expired,  as  well  as  extend  entitlement 
fcr  those  delimited  during  the  3-year  period. 
In  addition  to  on-the-job  training,  nonhigh 
school  graduates  woijld  be  re-entltled  to 
training  with  a  vocational  objective,  and 
high  school  cr  GED  training.  Counseling 
would  be  required  for  these  veterans  and  for 
all  other  veterans  without  a  high  school 
diploma  who  start  a  course  of  vocational  or 
high  school  study  in  their  last  3  years  of 
entitlement.  Finally,  this  provision  would  re- 
quire that  all  new  trainees  taking  high 
school,  OED  or  refresher  training  without 
charge  to  their  entitlement  would  be  paid 
only  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  or  $156  per 
month,  whichever  is  less- 

For  those  taking  high  school  or  GED  train- 
ing under  the  3-year  extension,  only  the  free 
entitlement  option  is  available.  For  those 
within  their  lO-year  delimiting  period,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  choice  between  free  entitle- 
ment at  the  lower  benefit  rate  or  training 
charged  to  their  entitlement  under  the  cur- 
rent benefit  schedule. 

CBO  has  analyzed  historical  trends  o*  the 
percentage  of  eliglbles  who  take  on-the-job 
training.  Based  on  this  analysis,  which  relates 
the  percentage  trained  to  such  factors  as 
time  after  discharge,  the  real  benefit  level 
and  the  rate  of  unemployment.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  in  fiscal  year  1980  this  provision 
would  result  in  an  additional  13.000  on-the- 
job  trainees  at  a  cost  of  $17  mlUlon.  A  similar 
analysis  of  historical  training  percentages 
among  veterans  who  are  not  high  school 
graduates,  provided  CBO's  estimate  of  the 
number  of  these  veterans  who  would  take 
advantage  of  the  extension  for  vocational  and 
high  school  training.  Using  this  analysis. 
CBO  expects  there  to  be  8.000  more  trainees 
In  these  areas  during  fiscal  year  1980.  at  a 
cost  of  $7  million.  The  decreased  benefit  re- 
ceived by  those  using  free  entitlement  who 
are  within  their  normal  10-year  entitlement 
period  Is  expected  to  have  only  a  minimal 
effect,  since  these  veterans  could  request  that 


their  entitlement  be  charged  for  this  training 
and.  thereby,  qualify  for  benefits  at  the  old 
higher  rate. 

(By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollarsi 


1980    1981    1982    1983    1984 


EFFECT  ON  EXPENDITURES 

On-the-job  training 17       38       39         8         0 

Training  for  nonhigh  school 
graduates 7       16       16         3       (i) 

COST  ESTIMATE 

Required  budget  authority 24       54       55       11       (i) 

Outlays 24       54       55        11       (i) 


<  Less  th.in  S500.C00. 

//.   Modification  of  authority  for  flight  arul 
correspondence  training 

This  provision  would  reduce  the  reim- 
bursement rate  paid  to  flight  trainees  and 
restrict  eliglbUlty  for  correspondence 
training. 

For  flight  training  the  reimbursement  rate 
would  drop  from  90  percent  to  60  percent  of 
the  cost  of.  completed  training.  Veterans  pur- 
suing flight  training,  however,  would  be  eli- 
gible for  VA  educational  loans  up  to  92.500 
per  year  to  help  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween total  tuition  and  the  amount  reim- 
bursed. These  loans  would  be  forgiven  at  the 
rate  of  $250  for  each  3-month  period  the 
veteran  spends  in  a  flight-related  occupation 
which  is  his/her  primary  vocational  pursuit 
and  major  source  of  occupational  Income. 
Because  flight  training  Is  often  used  for  pur- 
poces  other  than  a  primary  vocational  pur- 
suit, these  loans  are  not  expected  to  have  a 
large  positive  impact.  CBO  assumes  that  the 
lower  reimbursement  rate  would  attract 
fewer  trainees.  In  addition,  average  payments 
to  flight  trainees  would  decrease.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  in  flscal  year  1980  there  would 
be  7,000  fewer  trainees  (out  of  over  20.000) 
as  a  result  of  this  provision,  and  the  average 
payment  for  flight  would  drop  by  one  third. 
Total  savings  are  estimated  to  be  $27.7  mil- 
lion in  1980. 

Under  this  provision  correspondence  train- 
ing could  be  approved  only  If  the  VA  deter- 
mines no  other  tjrpe  of  training  is  available. 
This  provision  is  expected  to  significantly 
curtail  entrances  into  correspondence  train- 
ing. CBO  estimates  that  in  fiscal  year  1980 
this  would  result  In  11.000  fewer  trainees 
(out  of  over  40,000)  and  save  $3.3  miUlon  in 
1980. 

|By  hscal  years,  In  millions  of  dollars) 


1980     1981      1982     1983     19M 


EFFECT  ON 
EXPENDITURES 


Flight 

Correspondence.. 


-27.7  -36.3  -31.0 
-3.3    -7.2    -7.9 


-25.2  -19.5 
-6.5    -5.0 


COST  ESTIMATE 


Required  additional 
budget  authoiity.. 
Outlays 


-31.0  -43.5  -38.9  -31.7  -24.5 
-31.0  -43.5  -38.9  -31.7  -24.5 


///.  Repeal  of  PREP  training  for  post-Viet- 
nam era  veteraru 
This  provision  would  eliminate  the  Predis- 
charge Education  Program  (PREP)  provided 
under  chapter  32,  title  38,  U.S.C.  (the  Post- 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance program  or  VEAP) .  It  would,  however, 
permit  nonhigh  school  graduates  among  tbe 
service  personnel  participating  In  VEAP  to 
tako  secondary  school  training  during  the 
last  6  months  of  their  first  enlistment  at  no 
charge  to  their  entitlement.  In  addition  as 
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veterans,  persons  In  this  category  could  take 
high  school  training  at  no  charge  to  their 
entitlement  under  the  limitation  that  pay- 
ments not  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees 
or  the  half-time  benefit  level  whichever  is 
less.  The  Vetevanr.'  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  the  elimination  of  PREP  training 
for  post-Vietnam  era  veterans  would  result 
in  2.500  fewer  trainees  and  save  $1.0  million 
in  flscal  year  1080.  Allowing  these  veterans 
to  take  secondary  training  at  no  charge  to 
their  entitlement  should  add  approximately 
500  trainees  and  $0.2  mUlion  to  OI  Bill 
costs.  CBO  estimates  therefore,  that  this 
provision  would  result  In  2.000  fewer  train- 
ees arid  save  $0.8  million  In  fiscal  year  1980. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

|By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars) 

1980      1381      1982      IfflS      Vm 

Change  In  required 

budget  authority -0.8    -1.8    -1.8    -1.3    -1.0 

Change  in  outlays -.8    -1.8    -1.8    -1.3    -1.0 

VI.  Modification  of  the  fifty  percent  employ- 
ment rule  applicable  to  vocational  courses 

Currently,  all  courses  with  vo»tionaJ  ob- 
jectives are  required  to  have  50  percent  of 
their  graduates  placed  In  training-related 
Jobs.  TMs  provision  would  strengthen  that 
requirement  in  two  ways;  (1)  a  training-re- 
lated Job  Is  defined  to  Include  only  the  pri- 
mary vocational  pursuit  and  major  source 
of  occupational  income  for  the  veteran  thus 
eUminating  counting  spare-time  or  part- 
tlmo  employment;  (2)  fifty  percent  of  those 
wlio  enroll  in  a  course  must  complete  It.' 

CBO  estimates  that  in  flscal  year  1980. 
99,000  people  in  vocational  technical  schools 
could  be  affected  by  this  provision  along 
with  13.000  filght  trainees  and  29,000  cor- 
respondence trainees.^ 

CBO  estimates  that  these  changes  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  eligible  vocational 
courses  and  students  by  10  percent.  CBO 
has  assumed,  however,  that  two-tihirds  of 
the  displaced  students  will  sign  up  for  al- 
ternative training  courses.  The  provlsdon  Is 
estimated  to  save  $1.8  million  In  1980. 

C0S1  ESTIMAIt 

|By  fiscal  years.  In  millions  of  dollars) 

1980      1981     1982      1983      1984 

Change  in  required 

budget  authority -1,8    -4.1      -4    -3.1     -2.5 

Change  in  outlays -1.8    -4.1      -4    -3.1     -2.5 

7.  Estimate  comparison :  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate :  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Al  Peden. 

10.  Estimate  approved  by: 

James  L.  Blitm, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  870 

AS  Reported 

Section  1 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  would  provide 

that  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "OI  BUl 

Amendments  Act  of  1979". 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  would  provide 
that,  except  when  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a  section 
or  other  provision  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  veterans'  benefits. 

TITU;  I Gl  BILL  PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 

Section  101 
Would  amend  present  section  1662(a),  re- 
lating to  the  period  of  time — the  so-called 


'  These  are  general  requirements  to  which 
there  are  exceptions. 

=  This  is  after  accounting  for  the  effects  of 
provisions  11. 


"delimiting  period" — within  which  an  eUg- 
ible  veteran  is  eligible  to  use  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  under  chapter  34,  relating 
to  veterans'  educational  assistance  and 
known  as  the  current  OI  BUl,  to  make  cer- 
tain clarifications  of  and  modifications  In 
the  delimiting  period  applicable  to  certain 
veterans.  Chapter  34  provides  for  educational 
assistance  benefits  for  veterans  who  served 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  181 
days,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  and  generaUy  before  January 
1.  1977.  Under  present  section  1662(a),  the 
delimiting  period  generally  expires  10  years 
after  the  veterans'  last  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty,  except  that,  in  tbe  case 
of  a  veteran  who  was  prevented  from  ini- 
tiating or  completing  his  or  her  chosen  pro- 
gram of  education  within  the  delimiting 
period  because  of  a  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  willful 
misconduct,  tbe  veteran  Is  entitled  to  a  de- 
limiting rerlod  extension,  which  Is  determin- 
ed by  excluding  fr-m  the  computation  of  the 
veteran's  delimiting  period  the  amount  of 
time  that  the  disability  prevented  the 
veteran  from  using  his  or  her  OI  Bill 
benefits. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  101  wotild  amend 
present  section  1662(a)(1)  to  require  that 
an  application  for  an  extension  of  a  delimit- 
ing period  on  the  grounds  of  a  mental  or 
physical  disability  must  be  made  within  1 
year  after  (A)  the  last  date  of  tbe  otherwise 
applicable  delimiting  period,  (B)  the  tei- 
mination  of  the  period  of  such  disability,  or 
(C)  the  effective  date  of  the  Committee  bUl, 
whichever  Is  the  latest.  Current  law  places 
no  such  limitation  on  the  time  within  which 
an  application  for  an  extension  must  be 
filed. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  101  would  further 
amend  present  section  1662  (a)  (1)  to  provide 
that  in  the  event  an  extension  of  a  delimit- 
ing period  due  to  a  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability Is  granted,  the  delimiting  period  shall 
begin  running  on  the  first  date  following  a 
veteran's  recovery  from  such  disability  on 
which  It  Is  reasonably  feasible,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, for  the  veteran  to  Initiate  or  re- 
sume pursuit  of  a  program  of  education.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  no  specific  method  for  de- 
termining how  such  extensions  are  to  be 
measured.  This  provision  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide such  a  method.  Clause  (2)  would  fur- 
ther amend  present  section  1662(a)(1)  to 
specify  that,  solely  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  a  veteran  Is  eligible  for  a 
delimiting  period  extension  because  the 
veteran  was  prevented  from  initiating  or 
completing  a  program  of  education  during 
his  or  her  delimiting  period  because  of  a 
mental  or  physical  disability  not  the  result 
of  the  veteran's  willful  misconduct,  an 
alcohol  or  durg  dependence  or  abuse  disa- 
bility from  which  the  veteran  has  recovered 
shall  not  be  cons'dered  to  be  the  result  of 
willful  misconduct. 

The  current  provl«lon  authorizing  such 
extension  was  enacted  In  Public  Law  9.*^- 
202.  section  20')(a)  (1);  the  legislative  history 
of  this  provision  (S.  Rept.  96-468.  po.  69-70) 
expressed  the  intent  that,  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  a  disability  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  veteran's  own  willful  misconduct, 
the  same  standards  be  applied  as  are  used  in 
determining  eligibility  for  other  Veterans' 
Administration  programs.  With  respect  to 
disabilities,  resulting  from  alcohol  or  drug 
usage,  the  VA  has  indicated  that,  under  Its 
interpretation  of  those  standards  (38  CFR 
section  3.301(C)  (2)  and  (3)),  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  and  injuries  proximately 
and  Immediately  resulting  from  the  effects  of 
the  deliberate  Ingestion  of  an  alcoholic  bev- 
erage or  voluntary  use  of  a  drug — such  as  an 
Injury  Incurred  In  a  traffic  accident  caused  by 


the  veteran's  driving  while  under  tbe  Influ- 
ence of  alcohol  or  a  drug — are  considered  to 
be  the  result  of  willful  misconduct,  but  that 
organic  disease  or  dlsabUlty  that  is  tbe  sec- 
ondary result  of  tbe  chronic  use  of  alcohol 
or  a  drug  and  an  Infection  coinciding  with 
the  injection  of  a  drug  are  not  considered 
to  be  the  result  of  willful  misconduct.  The 
amendment  in  tbe  Committee  bill,  by  pro- 
viding that  an  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or 
abuse  dlsabUlty  from  which  the  veteran  has 
recovered  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  willful  misconduct  for  purposes  of 
deciding  requests  for  delimiting  period  exten- 
sions, would  have  no  effect  on  the  application 
of  those  standards  In  any  other  context,  such 
as  a  determination  of  eliglbUlty  for  service- 
connected  disability  compensation  under 
chapter  11  of  title  38.  but  would  make  the 
recovered  veteran  eligible  for  a  dellnUtlng 
period  extension  if  the  dependence  or  abuse 
dlsabUlty  prevented  the  veteran  from  pursu- 
ing a  program  of  education.  Also,  since  tbe 
dependence  or  abuse  disability  Itself  would 
not  be  considered  the  resxUt  of  willful  mls- 
C3nduct  for  delimiting  period  extension  pur- 
poses. It  Is  the  Committee's  intention  that 
an  Injury  should  not  be  considered  tbe  result 
of  wll.ful  misconduct  for  these  purposes  U 
the  injury  was  incurred  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  Intoxicating  or  hallucinogenic  effect  of 
alcchol  or  a  drug  on  the  veteran  whose  tise 
of  alcohol  or  the  drug  was  a  manifestation 
of  a  dependence  or  abuse  dlsabUlty  from 
which  he  or  she  was  suffering. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  101  would  amend 
subsection  (a)  of  present  section  1662  to 
add  three  new  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

New  paragraph  {3] :  Would  extend  until 
December  31,  1982,  the  delimiting  period  of 
an  eligible  veteran  who  served  on  active  duty 
at  any  time  during  the  Vietnam  era,  August 
5,  1964  to  May  7,  1975,  and  whose  delimiting 
period  has  expired  or  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire prior  to  December  31,  1982,  in  order  to 
allow  the  veteran  to  use  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  educational  assistance  benefits  for 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-Job  training,  or  if  such  a  veteran 
does  not  have  a  secondary  school  diploma  or 
equivalency  certificate  to  use  his  or  her  re- 
maining entitlement  for  the  pursuit  of  an  ap- 
proved vocational  objective  or  to  pursue, 
without  charge  to  entitlement,  a  secondary 
education  course.  In  the  cases  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  veterans  pursuing  voca- 
tional objectives  or  high  school  courses,  eligi- 
bility for  VA  educational  assistance  under 
this  proposed  extension  would  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  meeting  the  counseling  reqiUre- 
ments  proposed  to  be  added  to  present  sec- 
tion 1663  by  section  102  of  the  Committee 
bill.  This  provision  is  designed  to  provide  for 
a  limited  extension  of  the  delimiting  period 
for  those  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  who 
have  never  effectively  utilized  OI  Bill  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  or  were  entitled  and  are 
most  in  need  of  education  or  training  as- 
sistance during  the  proposed  extension  pe- 
riod. 

New  paragraph  (4) :  Would  provide  that, 
during  the  extension  of  the  delimiting  period 
proposed  In  new  paragraph  (3) .  OI  Bill  bene- 
fits could  not  be  used  for  a  program  of  ed- 
ucation consisting  exclusively  of  flight  train- 
ing. 

New  paragraph  (S) :  Would  provide  that, 
notwithstanding  the  provUlons  of  present 
section  3013.  relating  to  effective  dates  for 
educational  assistance  benefits,  such  bene- 
fits would  be  payable,  at  the  appropriate  rate, 
for  a  period  greater  than  the  1-year  period 
permitted  under  present  section  3013  where 
an  otherwise  eligible  veteran  was  enrolled  at 
any  time  after  May  31,  1976,  and  before  tbe 
date  on  which  regulations  are  published  by 
the  Administrator  to  Implement  the  pro- 
vision, as  enacted  by  Public  Law  95-202.  for 
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ftn  extension  of  a  delimiting  period  on  ac- 
count of  a  disability.  Although  the  provision 
for  an  extension  based  on  disability  was  en- 
acted on  November  23,  1977,  with  an  effective 
date  retroactive  to  May  31,  1976 — the  eanlest 
date  on   which  any  eligible   veteran  would 
have  reached  the  end  of  his  or  her  delimit- 
ing period — the   VA  has  not  yet  published 
final  regulations  to  Implement  this  provision. 
However,  detailed  instructions  to  Implement 
the  provision  were  issued  in  DVB  Circular 
aO-77-97.  Appendix  B,  on  January  6,   1978. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  regulations, 
some  veterans  who  are  potentially  eligible 
for  the  extension  may  not  have  knowiedge 
of  it  or  of  its  availability  to  them  in  their 
particular  situations.  Moreover,  the  ordinary 
1-year  period  of  retroactive  beneflte  would 
not  allow  full  benefits  to  be  provide  veterans 
who  were  eligible  for  such  an  extension  and 
were  enrolled  in  approved  courses  during  the 
period  June  through  November  1976,  even  If 
they  applied  for  benefits  under  that  provision 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  Thus,  this  new 
provision  is  designed  to  provide  eligible  vet- 
erans with  the  full  benefit  of  the  extension 
provision  by  providing  for  the  VA  to  make 
payment  to  them  of  such  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  retroactively  to  May  31,  1976. 
Section  101 — Coat:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101,  Uklng  into  accoxmt 
the   reductions    In   rates  of   certeln   educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  as  proposed  to  be 
made  by  section  108  of  the  Committee  bill, 
is  estimated  to  cost  $24,000,000  in  fiscal  vear 
1980. 

Section  102 


Would  amend  present  section  1663,  relat- 
ing to  educational  and  vocational  counseling, 
to  add  a  new  subsection  (b).  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (b)  : 
Would  generally  require  that  no  educational 
assistance  may  be  paid  to  a  veteran  who  does 
not  have  a  secondary  school  diploma  (or 
equivalency  certificate)  and  who  is  seeking 
to  enroll  In  a  program  of  education  to  achieve 
one  or  to  engage  In  technical  or  vocational 
training  during  the  last  3  years  of  such  vet- 
eran's delimiting  period  or  during  an  exten- 
sion of  the  delimiting  period  under  new 
paragraph  (3)  of  present  section  1662(a)  (as 
proposed  to  be  added  by  section  101(3)  of 
the  Committee  bill),  unless  such  veteran  has 
applied  for  and  received  VA  educational  and 
vocational  counseling  and  the  program  of 
education,  selected  by  such  veteran  has  been 
approved  by  the  VA  counselor  advising  such 
veteran.  The  proposed  requirement  for  coun- 
seling would  not  apply  if  the  VA  does  not 
promptly  provide  the  counseling.  This  provi- 
sion Is  designed  to  ensure  that  certain  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans  are  pro- 
vided with  guidance  in  order  to  help  assure 
that  they  use  their  remaining  QI  Bill  ben- 
efit eligibility  in  an  effective  manner  during 
the  limited  time  available  in  their  delimiting 
pcnouo. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  lb): 
Would  provide  the  VA  counselor  advising  the 
veteran  pursuant  to  paragraph  (i)  of  this 
new  subsection  may  disapprove  such  veter- 
an s  application  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation during  an  extension  of  the  dellmltlne 

^'^,,'^atV:  """"  P^i-^Kraph  (3)  of  present 
sect  on  1662(a)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by 
section  101(3)  of  the  CMnmlttee  bill)  if 
such  program  is  not  reasonably  designed'  to 
ead  to  a  high  school  diploma  (or  equiva- 
lency certificate)  or  to  reasonable  prospects 
for  future  employment.  This  provision  would 
tiw'tS"*''.*^"  *  disapproval  by  such  coun- 
se  or  be  reviewed,  within  90  days,  by  the  Ad- 

^t^Xlifn  \''«"K««»«  «'  the  Admlnls- 
th,  JJ  "  *^*"*'"'"  °"'=*  °'  'he  VA  unless 
the  veteran  selects  a  different  program  ao- 

f^^^Jll""^  ''r"^'"'  "'^^  .tftes^^wru- 
ing  that  he  or  she  does  not  wish  the  review 
to  be  conducted.  Under  current  law  VA 
counselors  have  no  authority  to  dlsijprove 

uZTT'  """^"^  P™^*""  °'  edu^cSuJn 
under  chapter  34. 


Paragraph  (3)  of  new  subsection  {b) : 
Would  require  the  Administrator  to  advise 
each  veteran  who  receives  counseling  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  new  subsection 
of  the  continuing  availability,  at  such  vet- 
eran's request,  of  counseling. 

Section  102 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  102  is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  103 

Would  amend  present  section  1671,  relat- 
ing to  applications  for  educational  assistance 
benefits  under  chapter  34,  to  clarify,  by  mak- 
ing express,  the  VA's  authority  to  disapprove 
an  application  for  educational  assistance  If 
the  applicant's  selected  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  faUs  to  meet 
one  or  more  of  the  requirements  of  chapter 
34  or  36  or  the  applicant's  enrollment  in  the 
selected  program  of  education  would  violate 
any  of  those  provisions. 

Section  103 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  103  Is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Sectionl04 

Would  amend  present  section  1673,  relat- 
ing to  the  disapproval  of  enrollment  in  cer- 
tain courses. 

Clause  {1)  of  section  104  would  amend 
present  section  1673(a).  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition on  enrollment  in  certain  courses. 

SulHilauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  clause  (1)  of 
section  104  would  amend  subsection  (a)  of 
present  section  1673  by  redesignating  that 
subsection  as  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  by  redesig- 
nating clauses  (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  para- 
graph (1)  (as  so  redesignated),  as  clauses 
(A).    (B),    (C),   a.?d    (D),   respectively. 

Subclause  (C)  of  clause  (1)  of  section  104 
would  amend  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  present  subsection  (a)  of  present  section 
1673  (as  so  redesignated),  relating  to  certain 
requirements  lor  the  appro, al  of  a  course 
with  a  vocational  objective,  to  add  a  new  re- 
quirement that  at  least  one-half  of  the  per- 
sons enrolled  in  the  course  during  the  pre- 
ceding 2-year  have  completed  It;  and.  with 
respect  to  the  current  requirement  that  at 
least  one-half  of  those  who  completed  the 
course,  and  are  not  unavailable  for  employ- 
ment, obtain  employment  in  the  occupa- 
tional category  lor  which  tra  ned — the  so- 
called  "SO-pcrcent  employment  rule'"— to  add 
a  requirement  thfkt.  for  an  individual  to  be 
counted  as  being  employed  in  that  occupa- 
tional category,  such  employment  be  the 
Individual's  primary  vocational  pursuit  and 
major  source  of  occupational  Income. 

Subclause  (D)  of  clause  (1)  of  section  104 
would  further  amend  present  subsection  (a) 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2).  as  follows: 
New  paragraph  (2).  Would  establish  cer- 
tain new  rules  regarding  the  requlremente 
for  approval  of  a  course  with  a  vocational 
objective. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  new  paragraph  (2).- 
Would  provide  that,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining compliance  with  the  new  50-percent- 
completlon  and  revised  60-percent-employ- 
ment  requirements  under  clause  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  present  subsection  (a)  (as  pro- 
posed to  be  redesignated  and  amended  by 
subclauses  (B)  and  (C)  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
section).  Individuals  who  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional objective  courses  with  VA  educational 
assistance  while  serving  on  active  duty  shall 
not  be  counted.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  current  law  under  which  such 
individuals  are  exclur  ed  from  the  computa- 
tion of  the  nvimber  of  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining compliance  with  the  60-percent  em- 
ployment ratio.  Thus,  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  expand  the  exclusion  so  as  to 
exclude  from  both  computations  active-duty 
personnel  using  OI  Bill  beneflte. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  new  paragraph  (2): 
Would  exempt  a  particular  vocational  objec- 
tive course  from  the  requirement  of  contln- 
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ulng  compliance  with  the  60-percent  con4>le- 
tion  and  50-percent  employment  rules  under 
clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  present  sub- 
section (a)  (as  proposed  to  be  redesignated 
and  amended  by  subclauses  (B)  and  (C)  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  section),  if  the  course  has 
a  history  of  compliance,  for  a  2-year  period, 
with  such  proposed  new  rules  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  receipt  of  VA  educational 
assistance  enrolled  in  the  educational  Insti- 
tution offering  such  course  In  a  particular 
year  does  not  exceed  35  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  such  institution.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee's intention  that.  If  an  educational  in- 
stitution demonstrates  that  it  met  these 
criteria  during  the  2-year  period  to  bt  cov- 
ered by  the  first  scheduled  survey  of  such  in- 
stitution to  determine  compliance  with  the 
proposed  new  rules,  such  Institution  would 
thereafter  be  exempted  from  the  required 
50-percent  computations  until  such  time  as 
the  number  of  VA  educational  assistance  re- 
cipients enrolled  in  the  institution  exceeds  36 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  new  paragraph  (2) : 
Would  authorize  the  Administrator  to  waive 
compliance  with  the  required  50-percent 
completion  and  employment  ratios  under 
clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  present  sub- 
section (a)  (as  proposed  to  be  redesignated 
and  amended  by  subclauses  (B)  and  (C)  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  section),  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  compute- 
tlon  would  work  an  undue  administrative 
hardship  on  an  educational  institution  in 
light  of  the  small  number,  in  relation  to  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  institution,  of  per- 
sons in  receipt  of  VA  educational  assistence 
who  are  enrolled  in  such  institution. 

Clause    (2)    of  section   104  would   amend 
present  section  1673(c).  relating  to  courses 
pursued  by  open  circuit  television  and  radio, 
to  provide  that  the  Administrator  may  ap- 
prove the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
In  a  course  to  be  pursued  In  residence  which 
Includes,  as  an   Integral  part  thereof,  sub- 
jects offered  through  open  circuit  television. 
Current  law  requires  that  for  enrollment  in 
such  a  course  to  be  approved,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  course  must  require  conventional 
classroom   or   laboratory   attendance.    Thus, 
this  provision  would  delete  the  requirement 
that    conventional    classroom   or   laboratory 
attendance  must  predominate.   This   provi- 
sion,  in   conjunction   with   new   subsection 
(f)  of  section  1682  (as  proposed  to  be  added 
by  section   107(3)    of  the   Committee  bill), 
would   codify  existing   VA  practices.   Under 
the  existing  practices.  If  the  number  of  credit 
hours    pursued    by    open    circuit    television 
equal  or  exceed  the  number  of  credit  hours 
pursued  by  conventional  classroom  or  lab- 
oratory   attendance,    the    television    credit 
hours  are  considered  as  being  reduced  to  one 
less  than  the  number  of  credit  hours  of  class- 
room and  laboratory  pursuit;  and  the  educa- 
tional   assistence   allowance   is  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  sum  of  the  actual  credit  hours  of 
classroom   and   laboratory   pursuit   and  the 
"reduced"  number  of  credit  hours  pursued  by 
television.   Thus,   the   number  of   television 
credit  hours  that  would  otherwise  cause  the 
course   to  be  disapproved  are  simply  disre- 
garded. For  example,  when  6  credit  hours  are 
awarded  for  open  circuit  television  pursuit 
and   5   credit  hours  are  awarded  for  class- 
room attendance,  the  VA  considers  the  open 
circuit  television  pursuit  to  be  only  4  credit 
hours — 1  less  than  the  classroom  portion — 
and  the  allowance  payable  Is  based  on  a  totel 
of  9  credit  hours. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  104  would  amend 
present  section  1673(d),  relating  to  the  dis- 
approval of  the  enrollment  of  a  veteran  in  a 
course  in  which  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
studente  enrolled  are  in  receipt  of  financial 
assistance  from  the  educational  Institution, 
the  VA,  or  a  Federal  agency — the  so-called 
"85-15  rule" — to  suspend  the  inclusion  of 
recipients  of  basic  educational  opportvmlty 
grants  (BEOO's)  and  supplementary  educa- 
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tional  opportunity  grante  (SEOO's)  in  com- 
putations to  determine  compliance  with  the 
86-15  rule  until  such  time  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  it  Is  both  desirable  and 
necessary  to  Include  reclplento  of  such  grants 
and  that  a  feasible  system  for  including 
them  exlste.  In  the  event  that  the  Admin- 
istrator were  to  make  such  a  determination, 
the  suspension  would  remain  in  effect  until 
90  days  after  the  Administrator  provides  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
notice  of  such  determination.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  codify  the  provisions  of 
section  306(a)  (3)  of  Public  Law  96-202  (pro- 
posed to  be  repealed  by  section  702(1)  of  the 
Committee  bill),  which  prohibit  the  Admin- 
istrator from  requiring  the  inclusion  of  re- 
clplente  of  BEOO's  and  SEOG's  in  the  86-15 
rule  computations  until  such  time  as  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  proposed  by  this 
provision  are  met.  The  purpose  of  the  90-day 
notice  to  the  Congress  Is  to  ensure  that  such 
suspension  is  not  revoked  without  adequate 
cause  and  to  provide  ample  time  for  any  leg- 
islative reaction  that  the  Congress  might 
consider  appropriate  with  respect  to  such 
proposed  revocation. 

Section  104 — Cost:  E^aactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  104  Is  estimated  to  result 
In  cost  savings  of  $1,800,000  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Section  105 

Would  amend  present  section  1674.  relating 
to  discontinuance  of  VA  educational  assist- 
ance for  unsatisfactory  progress  or  conduct, 
to  repeal  the  provision  linking  satisfactory 
progress  with  the  time  it  takes  the  veteran  to 
complete  a  program  of  education  as  certified 
by  the  educational  Institution  to  the  VA. 
Currently,  for  example,  if  the  institution  cer- 
tifies to  the  VA  that  it  will  take  the  veteran 
4  years  to  complete  a  program  of  education, 
the  veteran  will  be  determined  not  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress  at  any  time 
when  he  or  she  could  not  complete  the  course 
within  that  4-year  period.  Consequently,  by 
repealing  the  linkage,  enforcement  of  satis- 
factory progress  would  depend  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  present  sec- 
tion 1775.  relating  to  approval  of  accredited 
courres,  present  cection  17/6.  relating  to  ap- 
proval of  nonaccredlted  courses,  and  present 
section  1780(a)(4),  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  payment  of  educational  assistance 
allowances  for  a  course  not  counted  toward 
graduation  requirements. 

Section  105 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105  Is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  106 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  106  wotUd  amend 
present  section  1662(f),  relating  to  the  def- 
inition of  "institution  of  higher  le-^rnln?", 
to  Include  in  such  definition  an  institution, 
located  in  a  foreign  country,  which  offers  a 
course  leading  to  a  standard  collie  degree, 
or  the  equivalent,  which  Is  recognized  by  the 
commissioner  of  education  or  comparable 
official  of  such  country.  The  existing  statu- 
tory definition  of  an  Instltiitlon  of  higher 
learning  embraces  such  Institutions  located 
within  a  Stete  and  has  been  interpreted  to 
include  the  entire  operations  of  an  insti- 
tution with  a  main  campus  located  In  a 
State  and  overseas  branches,  but  does  not 
Include  Institutions  located  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. However,  the  VA  currently  approves 
college  level  training  in  foreign  Institutions 
administratively.  This  provision  Is  designed 
to  clarify  the  nature  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  located  abroad  in  which  the 
enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  generally 
would  qualify  the  veteran  for  VA  educational 
■sslstance  and  would,  in  effect,  codify  VA 
current  practice  in  this  regard. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  would  amend 
present  section  1676.  relating  to  education 
outside  the  United  States,  to  make  minor 
technical  changes  and  conforming  changes 


refiectlng  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of 
the  Committee  bill. 

Section  106 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  106  Is  estimated  to  entell 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  107 
Would  amend  present  section  1682.  relat- 
ing to  the  computation  of  educational  as- 
sistence allowances. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  107  would  amend 
present  section  1682(b) .  relating  to  the  com- 
putetlon  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
either  during  a  period  of  active  duty  or  on 
less  than  a  half-time  basis,  to  specify  the 
method  for  computetlon  of  the  charges  to 
an  Individual's  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  benefits  In  the  case  of  pursuit  of 
training  either  during  a  period  of  active 
duty  or  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis.  Pres- 
ent section  1682(b).  although  specif ymg 
the  rate  of  educational  assistance  allowance 
to  be  paid  to  an  individual  in  these  cases, 
does  not  provide  for  the  method  of  comput- 
ing the  charge  to  entitlement.  This  provi- 
sion In  the  Committee  bill  would  codify  the 
current  practices  of  the  VA  In  making  such 
computation  by  providing  that  the  entitle- 
ment of  such  ail  individual  would  be  charged 
based  on  the  applicable  monthly  training 
time  rate  as  determined  by  present  section 
1788,  relating  to  measurement  of  courses, 
and  the  period  of  time  for  which  such  In- 
dividuals are  enrolled.  Thtis,  the  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be  that  a  veteran  en- 
rolled on  a  quarter-time  basis  for  a  4-month 
period  would  be  charged  for  1  month  of 
entitlement. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  107  would  amend 
present  section  1682(e).  relating  to  compute- 
tlon of  eduoational  assistance  allowances  for 
independent  study,  to  prescribe  a  statutory 
method  for  computing  payment  and  charge 
to  entitlement  for  courses  of  Independent 
study  when  the  number  of  semester  hours 
(or  the  equivalent)  of  pursuit  of  such 
courses  equals  or  exceeds  the  number  of  such 
hours  of  piirsult  of  resident  study.  This  pro- 
vision would  specify  that,  in  making  such  a 
computation,  the  number  of  hours  of  resi- 
dent study  would  be  added  to  the  number  of 
hours  of  Independent  study,  but  that  the 
number  of  such  hours  of  Independent  study 
Included  in  such  a  computation  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  such  hours  required  for 
less  than  half-time  pursuit.  The  computation 
of  benefits  and  the  charge  to  entitlement 
would  be  determined  by  the  applicable 
monthly  training  time  rate  as  measured  in 
section  1788.  Thus,  for  example.  In  the  case 
of  a  veteran  enrolled  in  4  credit  hours  of 
resident  training  and  6  credit  hours  of  inde- 
pendent study,  the  4  credit  hours  of  resident 
training  would  be  added  to  3  credit  hours  of 
Independent  study — 1  credit  hour  less  thaji 
the  resident  training  portion — for  a  toital  of 
7  hours.  Based  on  14  credit  hours  as  full-time, 
this  training  would  be  paid  at  the  half-time 
rate  and  one-half  month's  entitlement  would 
be  charged  for  each  month  of  such  training. 
This  provision  would  also  specify  that  an 
individual's  entitlement  would  be  charged  on 
the  basis  of  one-half  of  the  enrollment  period 
during  which  a  course  consisting  solely  of 
independent  study  is  pursued.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  clause  would  have  the  effect  of 
codlfjrlng  current  practices  of  the  VA  with 
respect  to  computation  of  pajmient  for  In- 
dependent study  courses  and  charge  to  en- 
titlement In  the  case  of  such  courses. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  107  would  amend 
present  section  1682  to  add  two  new  subsec- 
tions, (f)  and  (g),  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (/) .  Would  provide  that 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  for  pur- 
suit of  that  portion  of  a  course  offered 
through  open  circuit  television  would  be 
computed  In  the  same  manner  as  the  allow- 


ance Is  computed  for  courses  of  Independent 
study.  This  provision  is  designed  to  conform 
with  the  amendmente  proposed  to  be  made 
by  clause  (2)  of  this  section  and  clause  (2) 
of  section  104  of  tbe  Committee  bill  and 
would  codify  current  practices  of  the  VA  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  computing  payment 
for  courses  offered  through  open  circuit  tele- 
vision. 

New  subsection  (g) :  Would  modify  the 
method  of  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran who  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  educatlcm 
on  a  half -time  or  more  basis  while  Incarcer- 
ated. In  this  regard,  the  Committee  bill 
makes  no  provision  for  Incarcerated  veterans 
training  on  a  less  than  half-time  basis,  since 
present  section  1682(b)  provides  that,  in  the 
case  of  such  training,  payment  is  made  only 
for  the  coGi:  of  tuition  and  fees,  or  the  half- 
time  rate,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Committee  bill  would  provide  as 
follows : 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
new  subsection  (g) :  Would  provide  that  If 
an  eligible  veteran  with  no  dependente  Is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  on  a  half- 
time  or  more  basis,  payment  of  an  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance,  as  determined 
by  present  section  1682(a)(1),  will  be  made 
directly  to  the  veteran  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  for  such  pro- 
gram. Any  excess  of  such  allowance  would 
be  held  in  escrow  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  veteran  and  would  be  released  to  the 
veteran  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  release 
from  Incarceration.  At  the  request  of  the 
veteran,  the  Administrator  would  Invest 
such  excess  amount  In  United  Stetes  Oov- 
emment  securities.  If  such  Investment  In 
made,  the  Committee  Intends  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator seek  to  invest  the  funds  in  the 
highest  Interest  yielding  securities.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  eliminate  the  flow  Into 
prisons  of  those  funds,  being  paid  in  the 
form  of  veterans'  educational  assistence  al- 
lowances, not  needed  for  educational  coste 
and  to  provide  for  the  accrual  of  funds  to 
assist  Incarcerated  veterans  in  readjustment 
to  society  upon  their  release. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  new 
!:uh-ertion  ((j)  :  Would  provide  that.  If  an 
eligible  veteran  with  dependente  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  on  a  half- 
time  or  more  basis,  payment  would  be  made 
directly  to  the  veteran  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  new 
subsection  (g)  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by 
this  section  of  the  Committee  bill) .  This 
new  subparagraph  would  further  provide 
that  any  dependente'  allowance  In  excess  of 
the  cost  of  the  veteran's  tuition  and  feea 
would  be  paid  to  the  veteran's  dependent  or 
dependents,  but  only  if  the  veteran  requeste 
such  payment  and  the  dependent  or  de- 
pendente concur  in  such  request.  If  no  such 
request  is  made,  or  the  dependent  or  de- 
pendente do  not  concur,  no  dependente'  al- 
lowance would  be  paid  or  accrued.  The  por- 
tion of  the  veteran's  allowance  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees.  If  any,  would  be 
held  In  escrow  by  the  Administrator  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  speclfled  for 
veterans  with  no  dependente  In  such  new 
subparagraph  (A)  or  released  to  the  de- 
pendente if  the  veteran  requeste  such  releaie 
and  the  dependente  concur  in  the  request. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  meet  the  same 
objective  as  pro|>osed  in  subparagraph  (A), 
and  would,  in  addition,  by  requiring  both 
the  veteran  and  dependent  to  agree,  protect 
some  dependents  of  Incarcerated  veterans 
from  the  unwitting  loss  of  eligibility  for 
various  forms  of  public  assistence  through 
the  receipt  of  allowances  that  may  be  of  less 
value  to  the  dependente  than  such  assist- 
ance. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (g): 
Would  provide  that  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  thU  new  subsection  would  not 
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apply  In  the  case  of  eligible  veterans  pur- 
suing programs  of  education  while  In  half- 
way houses  or  on  work -re  lease  programs.  In 
these  Instances,  such  veterans  would  re- 
ceive educational  assistance  allowances  on 
the  same  basis  as  nonlncarcerated  veterans. 

Section  107 — Cost:  The  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  section  107  Is  estimated  to  en- 
tall  no  significant  cost. 

Section  108 

Would  amend  present  section  1691(b),  re- 
lating to  the  rates  of  educational  assistance 
allowance  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation and  preparatory  educational  assist- 
ance. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  108  would  redesig- 
nate present  subsection  (b)  as  paragraph 
(!)• 

Clattse  (2)  of  section  108  would  amend 
such  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  redesignated),  to 
provide  that  the  application  of  rates  of  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  specified  In 
such  paragraph  would  be  limited  to  training 
authorized  by  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  present  section  1691,  relating  to  refresher, 
deficiency,  or  other  preparatory  or  special 
educational  assistance  courses.  Rates  for 
high  school  or  equivalency  training  would  be 
established  in  new  paragraph  (2)  proposed 
to  be  added  by  clause  (3)  of  this  section. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  108  would  further 
amend  present  subsection  (b)  to  add  a  new 
paragraph  (2),  as  follows: 

New  paragraph  (2).  Would  provide  that. 
In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1691(a)(1).  relating  to  high  school  or 
equivalency  training,  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  would  be  paid,  at  no  charge 
to  such  veteran's  entitlement,  at  the  rate  of 
the  established  cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  or 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  present  section  1682  for 
training  on  a  half-time  basis,  whichever  is 
the  lesser.  Currently,  allowances  for  pursuit 
of  such  training  are  paid,  at  no  charge  to  a 
veteran's  entitlement,  as  for  any  other  In- 
stitutional program  of  education. 

Section  108 — Cost:  The  cost-savings  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of 
section  108  are  reflected  In  the  cost  of  the 
enactment  of  the  provisions  of  section  101  of 
the  Committee  bill. 

TITLE  II— SURVIVORS'  AND  DEPENDENTS' 
PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 
Section  201 
Would  amend  present  section  1712(b).  re- 
lating to  the  period  of  time — the  so-called 
"delimiting  period" — within  which  an  eli- 
gible spouse  or  surviving  spouse  may  use 
educational  assistance  benefits  under  chap- 
ter 36,  relating  to  survivors*  and  depend- 
ents' educational  assistance,  to  make  cer- 
tain clarifications  of  and  modifications  In 
the  delimiting  period  applicable  to  certain 
eligible  spouses  or  surviving  spouses.  Chap- 
ter 35  provides  for  educational  assistance 
benefits  for  certain  eligible  persons — certain 
spouses,  surviving  spouses  and  dependents. 
Under  present  section  1712(b),  the  delimit- 
ing period  of  an  eligible  spouse  or  surviving 
spouse  generally  expires  10  years  after  the 
Individual  first  becomes  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance,  except  that.  In  the  case  of 
such  an  eligible  spouse  who  was  prevented 
from  Initiating  or  completing  his  or  her 
chosen  program  of  education  within  the  de- 
limiting period  because  of  a  mental  or  phys- 
ical disability  not  the  result  of  suc*i  per- 
son's willful  misconduct,  the  eligible  spouse 
or  surviving  spouse  Is  entitled  to  a  delimit- 
ing period  extension,  which  is  determined  by 
excluding  from  the  computation  of  the  eli- 
gible person's  dellmltine  period  the  amount 
of  time  that  the  disability  prevented  the 
individual  from  usln<?  his  or  her  educational 
assistance  benefits  (Eligible  dependent  chil- 
dren generally  have  until  the  age  of  26  to 
utilize  chapter  3S  benefits.) 


Clause  (i)  of  section  201  would  amend 
present  section  1712(b)(2)  to  make  sub- 
stantially identical  provision  for  time  lim- 
itations on  an  eligible  spouse's  application 
for  an  extension  of  a  delimiting  perlOvl  on  the 
grounds  of  a  mental  or  physical  disability 
as  Is  proposed  by  section  101(1)  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill  with  respect  to  veterans  receiving 
educational  assistance  under  chapter  34. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  201  would  further 
amend  present  section  1712(b)(2)  to  make 
substantially  identical  provision  for  the 
measurement  of  an  extension  of  an  eligible 
spouse's  delimiting  period  and  the  deter- 
mination of  willful  misconduct  in  connec- 
tion with  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or 
abuse  disabilities  as  is  proposed  by  section 
101(2)  of  the  Committee  bill  with  respect 
to  veterans  receiving  educational  assistance 
under  chapter  34. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  201  would  also  fur- 
ther amend  present  section  1712(b)(2)  to 
make  substantially  Identical  provision  for 
retroactive  payment  in  excess  of  1  year  for 
certain  eligible  spouses  as  proposed  by  sec- 
tion 101(3)  of  the  Committee  bill  with  re- 
spect to  veterans  receiving  educational  as- 
sistance under  chapter  34. 

Section  201 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201  Is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  202 

Would  amend  present  section  1721,  relating 
to  final  approval  of  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  chapter  35,  to  provide  the  same 
express  authority  to  the  Administrator  to 
disapprove  eligible  person's  application  If  any 
provision  of  chapter  36  would  be  violated 
as  Is  proposed  to  be  provided  by  section 
103  of  the  Committee  bill  with  respect  to 
veterans  receiving  educational  assistance  un- 
der chapter  34. 

Section  202 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202  is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  203 

Would  amend  present  section  1723,  re- 
lating to  the  disapproval  of  an  eligible  per- 
son's enrollment  in  certain  courses. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  203  would  amend  sub- 
section (a)  to  make  substantially  Identical 
amendments  to  the  requirements  for  the 
approval  of  a  course  with  a  vocational  ob- 
jective as  are  proposed  to  be  made  by  section 
104(1)  of  the  Committee  bill  to  such  require- 
ments under  chapter  34. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  203  would  amend  sub- 
section (c)  to  modify  the  provision  relating 
to  pursuit  of  courses  by  open  circuit  tele- 
vision in  substantially  the  same  manner  as 
the  similar  provisions  in  chapter  34  are  pro- 
posed to  be  modified  by  section  104(2)  of 
the  Committee  bill.  However,  this  provision 
would  also  delete  provisions  relating  to  train- 
ing outside  the  United  States,  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  relocated,  with  modifications,  to 
a  new  subsection  (e)  proposed  to  be  added 
to  section  1723  by  clause  (3)  of  this  section. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  203  would  further 
amend  section  1723  to  add  a  new  subsection 
(e)  restating  the  provisions  (currently  In- 
corporated in  present  subsection  (c)  which 
would  be  deleted  by  clause  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion) relating  to  training  outside  the  United 
States  with  modifications  substantially  Iden- 
tical to  those  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
similar  chapter  34  provision  by  section  196(b) 
of  the  Committee  bill. 

Section  203— Cost:  The  cost-savings  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of 
section  203  are  Included  In  the  cost-savings 
estimated  to  result  from  the  enactment  of 
the  provisions  of  section  104  of  the  Commit- 
tee blU. 

Section  204 

Would  amend  present  section  1701(a),  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "institution  of 
higher  learning",  in  a  substantially  Identical 
manner  as  the  definition  of  the  same  term  In 


chapter  34  is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  sec- 
tion 106(a)  of  the  Committee  bill. 

Section  204 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  Is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  205 

Would  amend  present  section  1724.  relat- 
ing to  discontinuance  of  VA  educational  as- 
sistance for  unsatisfactory  progress  or  con- 
duct, in  su°  .stantlally  the  same  manner  as 
the  substantially  identical  provisions  in 
chapter  34  are  proposed  to  be  amended  by 
section  105  of  the  Committee  bill. 

Section  205 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  205  Is  estimated  to  entail  no 
significant  cost. 

Section  206 

Would  amend  present  section  1731(b),  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  to  eligible  persons,  to  delete 
the  current  prohibition  on  advance  payment 
of  such  allowance  to  eligible  persons  enrolled 
in  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree  until  the  Administrator  receives  cer- 
tifications from  the  eligible  person  and  the 
school  as  to  such  person's  enrollment  and 
pursuit  of  the  course  during  the  period  for 
which  payment  Is  to  be  made.  This  current 
statutory  bar  precludes  advance  payment  of 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  to  such 
persons  enrolled  In  such  courses.  However, 
VA  current  policy  (38  CPR  21.4137(g))  has 
not  made  a  distinction  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing advance  payments  to  such  persons  and 
advance  payments  under  chapter  35  are  made 
In  the  same  manner  such  payments  are  made 
to  veterans  under  chapter  34.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
be  to  codify  VA  current  policy  and  provide 
a  statutory  basis  for  such  payments,  of  up 
to  2  months'  allowance,  to  eligible  persons 
enrolled  in  such  courses  under  chapter  35  In 
the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  for  veterans 
enrolled  in  such  courses  under  chapter  34. 

Section  206 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  206  Is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  207 

Would  amend  present  section  1732  relating 
to  computation  of  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  207  would  amend  sub- 
section (c)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (4), 
as  follows: 

New  paragraph  4:  Would  provide  for  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  an  eligi- 
ble person's  pursuit  of  a  course  in  part  by 
open  circuit  television  to  be  computed  In  the 
manner  proposed  by  section  107(2)  of  the 
Committee  bill  In  the  case  of  a  veteran's  pur- 
suit of  a  course  in  part  by  open  circuit  tele- 
vision under  chapter  34. 

Clause  {2)  of  section  207  would  add  a  new 
subsection  (e) ,  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (e).  Would  provide  for 
payment  of  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance to  an  eligible  person  pursuing  training 
while  Incarcerated  to  be  made  Iq  the  same 
manner  as  proposed  by  section  107(3)  of  the 
Committee  bill  In  the  case  of  an  Incarcerated 
veteran  without  dependents  who  Is  pursuing 
training  under  chapter  34.  This  equating  of 
the  treatment  of  payments  to  eligible  persons 
to  the  treatment  of  payments  to  eligible  vet- 
erans without  dependents  Is  appropriate  since 
current  law  makes  no  provision  for  depend- 
ents' allowances  for  eligible  persons  under 
chapter  36. 

Section  207 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  207  is  estimated  to  entail  no 
significant  cost. 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
Section  301 
Would   amend  subsection    (a)    of  present 
section  1780,  relating  to  the  period  for  which 
payment  of  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance may  be  made,  as  follows: 
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Clause    (f)    0/  section  301   would  «nend  ^^^^^^^^X^^t^^U^'lLZ^^r.^^  ^ITJ^.^TorTe^^V^^T.^^ 'r^'^n 

subsection    (a)    to   rest<^e   the   words     and  ^^^«^^^„^|  'j^iSons  to  sub^^  changes  in  students'  status  or  from  a  f^ 

pursuit "  that  were  deleted-without  exp^-  of  ^^ucat^^a^  regarding  enrollments  certification.  The  Committee  bill  would  mod- 

natlon-by  section  201  o^^P^^Uc  Law  95-540  to  t^^J^^f^^'^^^^'/^^rsonTand  termlna-  Ify  this  provision  by  specifying  that  in  order 

^pur^e'^ -^n'°p'Jovlsi°o^  T^^X^n-  InlVt^U^^rr'ult^n  of^uch  enrollments.  «>  for  a  false  certification  to  form  the  b-U  for 
cable  to  the  payment  of  educational  assist 


ance  allowances  under  both  chapters  34  and 
35  Current  law  states  that,  subject  to  speci- 
fic exceptions  provided  In  present  section 
1780(a),  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
will  be  paid  only  for  the  period  of  enroll - 


tlon  or  interruption 

as  to  assign  Identical  reporting  responsibili- 
ties to  veterans  and  eligible  persons  in  re- 
ceipt of  educational  assistance  allowances. 
Current  law  specifies  that  the  educational 
Institution  Is  responsible  for  reporting 
changes  In  the  status  of  a  OI  Bill  trainee, 
but  no  such  explicit  responsibility  Is  as- 


Uabillty  It  must  have  been  made  willfully  or 
negligently.  This  modified  provision,  together 
with  the  requirement  proposed  to  be  added 
in  section  1784  by  section  303(3)  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill,  would  have  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing an  educational  Institution  to  exercise 
reasonable  diligence  In  reporting  any  failure 


ment.  The  effect  of  the  restoration  proposed  ^"*^^^°  «"^"  ^^^^^l  ^^^r   cuVrent  VA  to  meet  the  applicable  requlremenU  of  law 

by  the  Committee  bill  would  be  to  ensure  *'8°*5  ^  ^^*^*"2*"*38^™  21  203(d)    re-  and  provide  for  the  institution  to  be  held 

th'at  GI  Bill  trainees  are  paid  only  during  P^^i^^'.^/Z/.^^f „  "^iJ.bir^er^nTrW^^  "able^f  any  failure  to  do  «.  results  in  a 

periods  of  enrollment  and  pursuit,  and  not  quU'eo  the  '«^^f^  °' *"!'°'^  Py-  chanw  In  false  certification  on  the  grounds  of  wUUul 


pro"iram  of  education. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  301  would  amend 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  relating  to  the 
prohibition  on  payment  of  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  when  the  veteran  or 
eligible  person  Is  not  In  pursuit  of  a  course 
in  accordance  with  the  policies  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Institution  and  the  applicable 
requirements  of  chapters  34,  35,  and  36,  to 
clarify  that  the  Administrator  has  the  au- 
thority to  determine,  pursuant  to  appropri- 
ate regulations  prescribed  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  chapter  36,  what  constitutes 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  and  that 
payment  may  be  made  for  an  actual  period 
of  pursuit  that  Is  shorter  than  the  period  of 
enrollment.  Current  law  is  not  specific  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  pay  benefits  only  for  an  actual  period  of 
pursuit,  and  several  lawsuits  have  been 
brought  challenging  the  VA's  authority  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  course 
pursuit  for  which  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances are  payable.  The  Committee  bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  clear  that 
the  Administrator  has  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulf?ate  regulations.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapters  34,  35.  and  36,  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  pursuit  for  the  purposes 
of  the  payment  of  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances. However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  proposed  amendment  must  be  read  In 
con)\mctlon  wllh  the  changes  proposed  to  be 
made  by  section  305  of  the  Cwnmlttee  bill 
providing  for  alternative  measures  of  full- 
time  pursuit  of  programs  of  education  meet- 
ing certain  specified  criteria. 

Section  301 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301  Is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  302 

Would  amend  present  section  17B0(g) ,  re- 
lating to  the  Administrator's  authority  to 
make  determinations,  for  the  purposes  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  payments, 
regarding  enrollment,  pursuit,  and  attend- 
ance, to  clarify  Congressional  Intent  that  the 
Administrator  has.  in  connection  with  the 
authority  to  make  such  determinations,  the 
authority  to  define,  by  regulation,  enroll- 
ment, pursuit,  and  attendance.  The  effect  of 
the  proposed  change  would  be  to  ensure  that 
the  Administrator  has  the  authority  to  make 
certain  determinations.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  38  and  Congressional 
intent,  to  define  periods  for  which  payment 
of  GI  Bin  benefits  may  be  made. 

Section  302 — Cost.  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
vlslcns  of  section  302  Is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  303 

Would  amend  present  section  1784.  relat- 
ing to  reports  by  Institutions  and  reporting 
fees,  to  make  clear  the  responsibilities  of 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  In  receipt  of 


status.  Thus,  the  effect 
would  be  to  codify  this  policy. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  303  would  redesig- 
nate present  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  would  Insert  a  new  subsection  (b) ,  as 
follows: 

New  subsection  (b) :  Would  provide  that 
the  Administrator,  prior  to  making  payment 
of  the  reporting  fee  to  an  educational  insti- 
tution, as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  (as 
proposed  to  be  redesignated)  of  section  1784, 
shall  require  that  the  institution  certify  that 
it  has  exercised  reasonable  diligence  in  de- 
termining that  the  institution  and  the 
courses  it  offers  that  are  approved  for  the 
enrollment  of  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
meet  all  of  the  aoplicable  requirements  of 
chapters  34,  35.  and  36.  This  new  subsection 
wculd  further  require  the  institution  to  cer- 
tify that  it  will,  without  delay,  report  any 
failure  to  meet  an  applicable  requirement  to 
the  Administrator.  Under  existing  provisions 
of  chapters  34,  35,  and  36,  not  all  violations 
of  requirements  of  law  are  specifically  re- 
quired to  be  reported  to  the  VA:  and,  in  some 
cases,  payments  have  been  made  by  the  VA 
based  upon  the  erroneotis  belief  that  the 
school  or  the  course  are  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  For  example,  an  institution  is  pres- 
ently not  expressly  required  by  title  38  to 
report  to  the  Administrator  failure  to  comply 
with  the  so-called  "86-16  ratio"  requirement. 
Thus,  the  Committee  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  assigning  to  the  educational  Insti- 
tutions resi>onslblllty  to  reoort  failure  to 
comolv  with  all  the  requirements  under 
title  38  applicable  to  aoproved  courses  and 
the  institutions  offering  them. 

Clause  (4)  of  section  303  would  amend  the 
present  table  of  sections  of  chapter  36  to 
reflect  the  changes  proposed  by  this  section 
of  the  Committee  bill. 

Section  303 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  303  is  estimated  to  entail  no 
slgnlflcant  cost. 

Section  304 

Would  amend  present  section  1785.  relating 
to  overpayments  to  eligible  persons  or  vet- 
erans, to  delete  its  existing  provisions  and  in 


Ing  overpayments. 

New  subsection  (c).  Would  restate,  with 
conforming  changes  to  make  appropriate  ref- 
erences to  other  provisions  of  this  section 
(as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  this  section 
of  the  Committee  bill) ,  the  provision  in  pres- 
ent section  1785  that,  except  for  the  prohibi- 
tion against  offsetting  an  Indebtedness  based 
on  overpayments  against  the  reporting  fee 
payable  to  an  educational  Institution  (set 
forth  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  1784  as 
proposed  to  be  redesignated  by  section  303(3) 
of  the  Committee  bill),  overpayments  for 
which  the  veteran,  eligible  person,  or  educa- 
tional Institution  are  liable  may  be  recovered 
In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  debt  owed 
the  United  States. 

New  subsection  (d)  .•  Would  provide  that  if, 
pursuant  to  present  section  3102,  relating  to 
waiver  of  recovery  claims,  an  overpayment  Is 
waived  for  a  veteran  or  eligible  person,  the 
waiver  shall  not  release  from  liability  the 
educational  Institution  that  is  Jointly  liable 
for  the  overpayment.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  codifying  current  VA  policy  as  set 
forth  In  38  CPR  21.4009(e)  whereby  the  VA 
seeks  recovery  as  set  forth  in  38  CFR  21.4009 
(e)  whereby  the  VA  seeks  recovery  of  over- 
payments from  the  school  despite  the  grant- 
ing of  a  waiver  to  the  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son concerned.  Under  this  amendment  where 
an  overpayment  is  caused  by  no  action  of 
the  veteran,  but  rather  as  a  result  of  a  will- 
ful or  negligent  failure  by  the  educational 
Institution  to  report — thereby  making  the 
institution  Jointly  liable  for  the  overpavment 
as  proposed  to  be  specified  in  new  subsee- 
lon  (b) — waiver  of  the  veteran's  liability 
would  not  relieve  the  liability  of  the 
institution. 

New  subsection  (e) ;  Would  provide  that 
any  amount  of  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  overpayment  recovered  from  a  vet- 
eran or  eligible  person  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  educational  Institution  to  the  extent 
that  collection  was  also  made  from  the  Insti- 
tution. This  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
codifying  the  current  policy  of  the  VA  as 
provided  in  38  CKR  21.4009(d) .  It  would  also 


sert  in  lieu  thereof  five  new  subsections,  as    recodify   the   provisions   of  present  section 


follows: 

New  subsection  (a) :  Would  provide  that  an 
overpayment  of  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance made  to  a  veteran  or  rilglble  person 
would  constitute  a  liability  of  such  veteran 
or  eligible  person.  Current  law  imposes  liabil- 
ity on  educational  institutions  for  overpay- 
ments but  imposes  no  similar  explicit  liability 
on  the  veteran  or  eligible  person.  However, 
current  VA  policy  and  practice  as  provided  in 
38  CFR  21.203(d),  in  addition  to  requiring 
the  veteran  or  eligible  person  to  report  to 
the  VA,  timely  and  truthfully,  changes  in 
status,  holds  the  veteran  or  eligible  person 
liable  for  any  overpayments  resulting  from 


1785  relating  to  civil  and  criminal  lUblllty 
and  dally  attendance  records. 

Section  304 — Costx:  Eiactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304  is  estimated  to  entaU 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  305 

Would  amend  present  section  1788,  relating 
to  measurement  of  courses. 

Clause  (1)0/  section  305  would  amend  sub- 
section (a)  of  present  section  1788,  relating 
to  the  measurement  of  full-time  courses. 

Subclause  (A)  of  clause  (1)  of  section  SOS 
would  amend  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  make  a  technical  amendment  to 
clarify  that  the  criteria  for  courses  approved 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1776. 


a  failure  to  so  rep>ort.  The  effect  of  this  provi 

..^  ..^v.  cw6»u.v  i^.=v,.«.  .^  .»^».t-.  v..  sion  would  be  to  codify  this  policy  and  ma)fe  .                                                                   ^„_-. 

educational  assistance  allowances,  as  well  as  clear  the  UabUlty  of  the  veteran  or  eligible  relating   to   approval   of  accredited   coV*^ 

the  educational  Institutions,  to  make  certain  person  In  the  case  of  an  overpayment.  apply  only  to  courses  offered  °y  J^  •«'}J^ 

reports  to  the  Administrate.                                     New  subsection    (b) :  Would   restate   and  tional    institution    when    *»\«  ^""tt^niTiT! 

Clause  (1)  Of  section  303  would  amend  the  modify  the  current  requirements  of  present  '^"t^^f^if  Ircredmn^^  alS^cv  or  a^^^ 

heading  of  oresent  section  1784  to  reflect  the  section  I78S.  relating  to  the  liability  of  an  recognized  accrediting  agency  °^^^'°^^ 

changes  proposed  to  be  made  by  this  section  educational  Institution  for  overpayments,  un-  Subclause  ( B )  of  clause  il  >  f '  »««"°"  '''" 

of  the  Committee  bill.  der  which  an  educational  institution  may  be  would  amend  clause  (4)  of  subsecuon  (»j. 
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relating  to  the  measurement  of  Institutional 
undergraduate  courses,  to  provide  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  by  such  clause  are  appli- 
cable only  to  such  courses  offered  in  residence 
on  a  standard  quarter-  or  semester-hour 
basis  by  a  college  or  university.  Current  law 
does  not  expressly  limit  the  applicability  of 
those  criteria  to  courses  offered  in  residence 
or  define  a  standard  quarter-  or  semester- 
hour.  However,  VA  policy,  as  provided  In 
DVB  CirciUar  20-77-16  and  38  CFR  21.4200(g) 
and  21.4272.  Interprets  this  measurement  cri- 
terion to  mean  pursuit  of  a  program  at  the 
site  of  a  college  or  university  requiring  regu- 
larly scheduled  weekly  classroom  instruction 
at  the  rate  of  one  standard  class  session  per 
week  throughout  the  quarter  or  semester  for 
each  quarter-  or  semester-ho\ir  of  credit;  and 
defines  a  standard  class  session  as  1  hour  (or 
a  SO-minute  period)  of  academic  Instruction, 
2  hours  of  laboratory  instruction,  or  3  hours 
of  workshop  training.  This  means  that  In 
order  for  a  course  to  be  considered  full  time 
for  VA  benefit  purposes  it  must  offer,  on  cam- 
pus, a  minimum  of  12  hours  (or  twelve  50- 
mlnute  sessions)  of  traditional  classroom 
instruction  for  each  week  of  the  semester. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
be  to  codify  current  VA  practice  and  pro- 
vide statutory  clarification  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  full-time  program  of  education  for 
ai  BlU  benefit  purposes.  The  Committee  bill 
would  fxirther  make  a  technical  amendment 
to  clause  (4)  to  clarify  the  requirement  that 
the  minimum  number  of  semester  boiirs  for 
full-time  pursuit  must  be  required  during 
the  semester  in  which  the  coiorse  Is  offered. 

Subclause  (C)  of  clause  (1)  of  section  305 
would  further  amend  clause  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  incorporate  definitions  of  the 
terms  "in  residence  on  a  standard  quarter- 
or  semester-hour  basis"  and  "standard  class 
session"  as  such  terms  are  currently  defined 
In  VA  policy  (DVB  Circular  20-77-16  and  38 
CFR  21.4200(g)  and  21.4272)  and  as  they  are 
discussed  above  In  connection  with  subclause 
(B)  o€  this  clause  of  the  Committee  bill. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  305  would  add  two 
new  subsections  to  sections  1788.  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (c)  .•  Would  provide  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  title 
38,  an  undergraduate  course  offered  by  a  col- 
lege or  university  leading  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  would  be  considered  full  time  for 
GT  Bill  benefit  purposes  if  (A)  the  institu- 
tion considers  It  to  be  a  full-time  course, 
(B)  less  than  50  percent  of  the  enroUees  are 
receiving  OT  BlU  benefits,  (C)  It  is  offered 
in  residence,  and  (D)  It  is  equal  In  all  re- 
spects (except  the  number  of  regularly  sched- 
uled weekly  class  sessions)  to  other  full-time 
courses  offered  at  the  institution  that  do  or 
would  meet  the  criteria  of  section  1788(a) 
(4)  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee bin.  This  new  subsection  would  fur- 
ther provide  that  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons enrolled  in  courses  meeting  these  cri- 
teria for  full-time  courses  would  be  paid  at 
the  applicable  rate  for  a  cooperative  program 
prescribed  in  present  section  1682(a)  (1),  re- 
lating to  computation  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowances.  This  rate  Is  currently  $251 
per  month  for  a  single  veteran— or  about 
four-fifths  of  the  full-time  rate.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  such  a  course  which  falls  to  meet 
the  meiasurement  criteria  of  present  clause 
(4)  of  section  1788(a)  would  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  present  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1788.  relating  to  the  AdmlnUtrator's 
authority  to  define  part-time  training  in  the 
case  of  courses  not  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  1788(a)  and  full-  and  part-time 
training  in  the  case  of  all  other  types  of 
courses.  Thus,  based  on  the  facts  related  to 
the  course,  the  Administrator  would  deter- 
nUne,  administratively,  the  appropriate  rate 
of  educational  assistance  allowance  to  be 
paid— iwhlch  could  range  from  payment  for 
a  course  of  Independent  study  or  less  than 
half  time  pursuit  (the  lesser  of  tuition  and 
fees  or  $156  a  month)  to  payment  for  TaU- 


time  pursuit  ($311  a  month).  The  effect  of 
this  Committee  bill  provision  would  be  to 
recognize  such  a  course  as  full  time  and  pay 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  for  pur- 
suit of  such  course  at  the  cooperative  rate. 

New  subsection  (d) ;  Would  provide  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  title 
38,  if  a  course.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
criteria  for  a  full-time  course  In  new  sub- 
section (c) ,  requires,  during  the  term, 
quarter,  or  semester  for  which  such  course 
Is  offered,  a  cumulative  total  number  of 
standard  class  sessions  equal  to  the  number 
which  for  the  same  term,  quarter,  or  semes- 
ter would  be  required  weekly  by  section  1788 
(a)  (4) ,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
Committee  bill,  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  the  term,  quarter,  or  semes- 
ter, veterans  and  eligible  persons  enrolled 
In  such  courses  would  be  paid  at  the  ap- 
plicable rate  for  a  full-time  institutional 
program  prescribed  in  present  section  1682 
(a)  (1) .  This  rate  Is  currently  $311  per  month 
for  a  single  veteran.  Under  current  law,  such 
a  course  which  falls  to  meet  the  measure- 
ment criteria  of  present  clause  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 1788(a)  would  also  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  present  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1788,  as  outlined  in  the  discussion  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  new  subsection,  above.  The 
effect  of  the  Committee  bill  would  be  to  rec- 
ognize such  a  course  as  full  time  and  pay  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  pur- 
suit of  such  a  course  at  the  institutional 
rate. 

Section  305 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  305  is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

Section  306 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  306  would  amend 
present  section  1631(a)(1),  relating  to  the 
maximum  length  of  a  veteran's  entitlement 
under  the  program  authorized  by  chapter 
32,  Post- Vietnam  Bra  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance.  The  Conunlttee  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  36-month  maximum  entitle- 
ment under  chapter  32  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1795  placing  a  48- 
month  limitation  on  assistance  under  two 
or  more  programs  of  educational  or  voca- 
tional assistance  under  title  38. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  306  would  amend 
present  section  1795,  relating  to  the  limita- 
tion on  periods  of  assistance  under  two  or 
more  programs,  to  refiect  the  amendment 
proposed  to  be  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Section  1795  limits  entitlement 
accorded  a  person  eligible  under  two  or  more 
educational  or  vocational  assistance  provi- 
sions of  title  38  to  48  months.  However,  this 
provision,  enacted  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  provisions  of  chapter  32,  was  never 
amended  to  extend  the  limitation  to  include 
the  new  chapter  32  program.  Thus,  a  vet- 
eran eligible  for  36  months  of  benefits  under 
chapter  32  could  also,  if  eligible,  receive  an 
additional  48  months  under  chapter  31  or  45 
more  months  under  chapter  35.  The  Commit- 
tee bill  would  include  chapter  32  In  the  pre- 
clusion in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
general  intent  expressed  in  section  1795  to 
prohibit  entitlement  to  multiple,  similar 
benefits  for  any  one  person. 

Section  306 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  306  is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

TTTLE  rv MODIFICATIONS  OF  FLIGHT  AND  CORRK- 

SPONDENCE  TRAININC  PROVISIONS 

Section  401 

Would  amend  provisions  of  chapters  34 
and  36  that  pertain  to  the  authority  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  flight  training. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  would  amend 
subsection  (b)  of  section  1677,  relating  to 
the  computation  of  the  amount  of  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  payable  to  a 
veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
consisting  exclusively  of  flight  training,  to 
reduce  from  90  percent  to  60  percent  the 


percentage  of  the  cost  of  such  course  paid  by 
the  VA. 

Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
401  would  amend  present  section  1798(c), 
relating  to  education  loans,  to  delete  the 
exclusion  of  a  veteran  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  consisting  exclusively  of  flight 
training  from  eligibility  for  VA  education 
loans,  which  are  available  In  amounts  of 
up  to  $2,500  per  academic  year. 

Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
401  would  further  amend  present  section 
1798  to  add  a  new  subsection  (h),  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  subsection  {h) :  Would  provide  for  the 
cancellation  of  $1,000  of  the  amount  of  a 
veterans"  repayment  obligation  with  respect 
to  any  loan  (Including  interest  thereon)  ap- 
proved for  a  program  of  education  consisting 
exclusively  of  flight  training  (as  authorized 
under  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  made 
by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection)  if  the  vet- 
eran completes  such  training  and  obtains 
employment  of  one  year's  duration  within 
5  years  after  completion.  Such  employment 
would  be  required  to  constitute  the  veter- 
an's primary  vocational  pursuit  and  major 
source  of  occupational  income.  Each  addi- 
tional 3-month  period  of  such  employment 
within  the  same  5-year  period  would  entitle 
the  veteran  to  cancellation  of  an  addi- 
tional $250  of  his  or  her  repayment  obliga- 
tion. If  the  veteran  has  already  repaid  all 
or  part  of  the  repajrment  obligation  and  the 
remaining  unpaid  balance  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  cancellation  to  which  the 
veteran  is  entitled,  the  VA  would — to  the 
extent  by  which  the  cancellation  to  which 
the  veteran  is  entitled  exceeds  the  unpaid 
balance — reimburse  the  veteran  for  the 
amount  that  the  veteran  has  repaid. 

Section  401 — Cost:  The  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  section  401  Is  expected  to  result 
In  cost-savings  of  $27,700,000  in  flscal  year 
1980. 

Section  402 

Would  amend  present  section  1786(a).  re- 
lating to  correspondence  training,  to  add  a 
new  paragraph  (3) .  as  follows: 

New  paragraph  (3) :  Would  provide  that 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  spouse  in  a  correspondence  course 
would  not  be  approved  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator makes  a  determination  that  no  other 
type  of  education  is  reasonably  and  feasibly 
available  to  such  vetem  or  spouse  for  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  the  educational  or  voca- 
tional objective  sought.  (Under  the  current 
provisions  of  chapter  35,  dependent  children 
are  prohibited  from  enrollment  in  this  type 
of  training.)  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  tise  of  VA  educational  assist- 
ance for  correspondence  courses  where  other 
programs  of  education  are  available  while 
assuring  that  those  who,  for  any  of  a  variety 
of  valid  reasons — Including,  for  exan^le. 
geographical  remoteness,  active-duty  status, 
parental  responsibilities,  and  handicap — 
could  not,  as  a  practical  matter,  otherwise 
use  their  Ql  Bill  benefits  unless  correspond- 
ence training  continued  to  be  available  to 
them  for  such  training. 

Section  402 — Cost:  The  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  section  402  Is  expected  to  result 
in  cost-savings  of  $3,300,000  In  flscal  year 
1980. 

TITLE  V POST-VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS, 
REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  PURSUE  PREDB- 
CHARGE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (PREP)  TRAIN- 
ING UNDER  CHAPTER  32.  AND  RELATED  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Section  501 

Would  make  amendments  to  provisions  of 
cha{)ter  32,  relating  to  Post-Vietnam  Em 
Veterans'  Educational  Assistance. 

Cliuse  (1)  of  section  501  would  amend 
present  section  1602(1)  (A),  relating  to  the 
definition  of  eligible  veteran  for  the  purpose 
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of  chapter  32.  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  program,  to  make 
eligible  those  Individuals  who  entered  active 
duty  on  or  after  January  1,  1977,  after  having 
previously  entered  the  service  prior  to  that 
date,  who  served  on  active  duty  for  less 
than  181  days  and  who  were  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  such  active  duty  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  wovJd  be  to  make  eligible  for 
participation  In  the  chapter  32  program  a 
very  small  number  of  Individuals  who  under 
existing  law  would  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  eligibility  In  either  the  chapter  34 
program,  due  to  failure  to  meet  the  ISO-day 
minimum  service  requirement,  or  the  chap- 
ter 32  program,  due  to  failure  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  initial  entry  Into  active  duty 
on  or  after  January  1,  1977. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  501  would  amend 
present  section  1641,  relating  to  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  provisions  of  chapters  34  and 
36  that  are  applicable  to  chapter  32. 

Subclause  (A)  of  clause  (2)  of  section  501 
would  amend  present  section  1641  to  add 
section  1663(a),  as  proposed  to  be  redesig- 
nated by  section  102  of  the  Committee  bill, 
relating  to  educational  and  vocational  coun- 
seling. The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be 
to  clarify  that  i>ersons  participating  In  the 
Post- Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Eklucatlonal  As- 
sistance program  would  be  eligible  for  VA 
educational  and  vocational  counseling.  It  Is 
anticipated,  however,  that  such  counseling 
would  be  requested  generally  when  a  partici- 
pant is  nearlng  the  end  of  his  or  her  enlist- 
ment period  or  after  a  participant  has  been 
discharged  from  active  duty. 

Subclause  (B)  of  clause  (2)  of  section  501 
would  further  amend  present  section  1641 
to  delete  the  references  to  the  Predlscharge 
Education  Program  (PREP)  authority,  which 
Is  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  section  503  of 
the  Committee  bill,  and  to  add  a  conforming 
reference  to  present  section  1691(a)(1)  to 
reflect  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  made 
by  clause  (2)  of  this  section  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  501  would  amend 
present  section  1631(b),  relating  to  eligi- 
bility for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticipating In  the  Post- Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  program  to  enroll  In 
PREP,  to  repeal  such  ellglbUlty  and,  tn  lieu 
thereof,  to  make  such  participants  eligible 
for  enrollment  In  courses  In  pursuit  of  a 
secondary  school  diploma  (or  equivalency 
certificate)  during  the  last  6  months  of  the 
participants'  first  enlistments,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  at  no  charge  to  the  participants' 
entitlements,  ad  provided  In  section  1691(a) 
( 1 ) .  as  proposed  to  be  modified  by  section 
108  of  the  Committee  bill.  This  provision  Is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  needs  of  persons 
participating  In  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Educational  Assistance  program  for 
secondary  educational  assistance  continue  to 
be  met  after  the  PREP  authority  Is  repealed 
by  section  603  of  the  Committee  bill. 

Section  501 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  501  is  estimated  to  result 
In  cost-savings  of  $800,000  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Section   502 

Would  amend  the  provisions  of  chapter  34 
that  pertain  to  the  PREP  authority  to  repeal 
that  authority  and  make  other  amendments 
In  light  of  or  to  conform  with  such  repeal. 

Clatue  (f)  of  section  502  would  amend 
present  section  1661(c),  relating  to  time 
limitations  for  completing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation, to  delete  a  reference  to  the  PREP 
authority  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  clause 
(3)  of  this  section. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  502  would  amend 
present  section  1691(a),  relating  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  prepara- 
tory educational  assistance,  to  delete  the  pro- 
hibition against  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  eligible  for  chapter  34  OX 


Bill  benefits  by  virtue  of  having  entered  ac- 
tive duty  prior  to  January  1,  1977,  for  pur- 
suit of  programs  of  secondary  educational 
assistance  at  no  charge  to  their  entitlements 
while  on  active  duty.  This  prohibition  is,  evi- 
dently, a  remnant  related  to  the  authority 
that,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Veterans' 
Education  and  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-502).  made  such 
members  eligible  for  PREP  while  on  active 
duty. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  502  would  repeal  (ef- 
fective on  October  1.  1979,  or  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Committee  bill  by  virtue  of 
section  703(a)  of  the  Committee  bill),  pres- 
ent subchapter  VI  of  chapter  34,  relating  to 
the  PREP  authority.  In  Its  entirety;  and 
would  thus  terminate  that  program. 

Clause  (4)  of  section  502  would  amend  the 
present  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
ch^ter  34  to  reflect  the  repeal  of  subchap- 
ter VI  proposed  to  be  made  by  clause  (3)  of 
this  section. 

Section  502 — Cost:  The  cost-savings  esti- 
mated to  result  from  the  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  section  502  are  reflected  in  the 
cost-savings  estimated  to  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  section  501  of  the  Committee  bill. 
Section  503 

Would  make  a  series  of  conforming  amend- 
ments to  present  chapter  36.  relating  to  ad- 
ministration of  educational  beneflts,  to  re- 
flect the  repeal  of  the  PREP  authority  as 
proposed  by  section  502(3)  of  the  Committee 
bill. 

Section  503 — Cost:  ESia«tment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  603  is  estimated  to  entail 
no  slgnlflcant  cost. 

TITLE  VI PROTECTION   FOR   OBTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

OF    THE    VrrniANS'     ADMINISTRATION 

Section  601 

Would  amend  present  section  1114  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  to  add  officers  and  employees 
of  the  VA  assigned  to  perform  investigative 
or  law  enforcement  functions  to  the  list  of 
such  officers  and  employees  protected  under 
that  section  and.  by  virtue  of  a  reference  to 
that  section  In  section  111  of  title  18,  under 
the  latter  section  as  well.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  are  virtually  identical  to  the 
provisions  of  S.  881  Introduced  by  request  of 
the  Administration  on  April  4,  1979.  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be  to  make  it  a  Federal 
offense,  under  section  1114,  to  kill  a  VA  police 
officer  or  Investigator  while  engaged  In,  or 
on  account  of,  his  or  her  perfMmance  of 
official  duties,  and.  under  section  111.  to 
assault,  resist,  oppose.  Impede,  intimidate, 
or  interfere  with  a  VA  police  officer  or  In- 
vestigator while  engaged  in,  or  on  accoimt 
of,  his  or  her  performance  of  official  duties. 

Section  601 — Cost:  Enactment  of  section 
601  is  estimated  to  entail  no  significant  cost. 

TITLE  vn — TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS  AND 
EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Section  701 
Would  amend  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  present  section  1790,  relating  to  dis- 
continuances of  educational   assistance   al- 
lowances, to  make  a  technical  correction. 

Section  701 — Cost:  Enactment  of  section 
701  is  estimated  to  entail  no  slgnlflcant 
cost. 

Section  702 

Would  amend  Public  Law  95-202,  the  OI 
Bill  Improvement  Act  of  1977,  to  make  two 
technical  corrections  and  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305(a)(3),  related  to  the 
inclusion  of  recipients  of  BKOO's  and 
SEOO's  In  the  86-16  rule,  proposed  to  be 
codified  in  section  1673(d)  (2)  by  secUon  104 
(3)  of  the  Committee  bill. 

Sectityn  702 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  702  Is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 


Section  703 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  703  would  pro- 
vide that,  exc^t  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  the  Committee  bill  become  ^- 
fective  on  October  1,  1979,  or  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Committee  bill, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  703  would  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
Committee  bUl,  relating  to  modifications  of 
the  flight  and  correspondence  training  pro- 
visions, would  not  apply  to  a  veteran  or 
eligible  person  In  receipt  of  assistance  on 
August  1,  1979,  for  enrollment  In  such  train- 
ing for  as  long  as  the  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son continuously  thereafter  remains  eligible 
for  such  assistance  and  continues  such  en- 
rollment under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
34.  36.  and  36  as  In  effect  on  that  date. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  703  woxUd  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  section  108,  re- 
lating to  educational  assistance  allowance 
for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  secondary  edu- 
cation at  no  charge  to  entitlement,  would 
not  apply  to  a  veteran  in  receipt  of  such 
assistance  on  October  1,  1979,  for  enroll- 
ment in  such  program  for  as  long  as  such 
veteran  continuously  thereafter  remains 
eligible  for  such  assistance  and  continues 
such  enrollment. 

Section  703 — Cost:  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  708  is  estimated  to  entail 
no  significant  cost. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  sum.  »«r.  Presi- 
dent, this  legislation  would  provide  a  re- 
newed opportunity  to  use  GI  bill  beneflts 
to  a  deserving  group  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  who  are  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  basic  secondary  education  or  who  need 
job  skills,  and  it  would  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  GI  bill  programs  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  including  tightening  in  order  to 
reduce  abuse.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Senate  take  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
express  my  particular  appreciation  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sntpsow),  for  his 
excellent  contributions  and  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  the  develcH>ment  of  this 
measure.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
and  have  been  so  helpful— Senators  Tal- 
MADGE,  Randolph,  Stoni,  I>urki»,  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Thxtrmond,  and  Stafford. 

I  would  also  like  to  thsjik  for  their 
hard  and  effective  work  on  this  bill, 
committee  staff  members  Babette  Polzer. 
Ed  Scott.  Jon  Steinberg,  Kerry  Shortle. 
Julie  Susman,  and  Hartrfd  Carter.  They 
were  extremely  ably  assisted  by  Terri 
Morgan,  Beclar  Walker,  Janice  Orr. 
Karen  Anne  Smith,  Mikki  Day.  Jim  M»c- 
Rae,  and  Walter  Klingner,  and  minority 
staff  members  Gamer  Shriver  and  John 
Pressly  for  their  diligent  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Cwnmittee.  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat, once  again,  how  very  pleased  I  am 
to  serve  with  him  aa  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESroma  officer  (Mr.  HiF- 
LiN) .  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Evenly  divided. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MODIFICATION  OF  TIME  UMTTATION 
AGREEMENT S.  870 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  amend  the 
time  agreement  that  is  governing  the 
handling  of  the  ciurent  bill.  This  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
There  would  be  this  additional  language 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
governing  the  time  on  this  bill : 

On  the  Dole  amendment,  which  now 
has  a  30-minute  time  limitation,  there 
will  be  a  1-hour  time  limitation.  This 
amendment  is  on  educational  assistance 
benefits  for  incarcerated  veterans. 

Also,  Senator  Pressler  would  be  added 
to  the  time  agreement  to  offer  two  ex- 
cepted amendments  with  the  following 
time  limits:  First,  Pressler  amendment 
No.  689,  relating  to  veterans'  employ- 
ment, 1  hour;  second,  a  Pressler  un- 
printed  amendment  relating  to  unem- 
ployment statistics,  30  minutes;  provided 
further,  that  these  two  Pressler  amend- 
ments are  offered  today  prior  to  6  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  now 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming  who  has  been  such  a  magnifi- 
cent leader  of  this  committee  and  about 
whom  I  made  some  remarks  earlier 
which  I  will  not  now  repeat,  but  which 
were  very  laudatory. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  them  reread?  I  did  not  want  to  miss 
anything.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  real  privi- 
lege to  work  with  Senator  Cranston.  He 
is  a  very  able  and  astute  gentleman. 

He  and  the  staff  of  the  committee  have 
been  of  much  assistance  to  me  in  my  first 
year  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  thank 
them. 

I  certainly  concur  with  regard  to  the 
time  agreement  and  the  amendments  to 
it.  I  believe  that  will  give  us  some  clarity 
as  we  approach  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration, the  GI  Bill  Amendments  Act, 
contains  the  current  recommendations 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  revise  and  improve  the  vet- 
erans education  assistance  program.  The 
OI  bill  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  popular  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Many  of  us  here  in 
this  body  have  benefited  from  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  program.  I  know  that 
I  have,  personally.  I  used  to  cash  that 
check  early  when  it  was  received  when 
I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming, although  I  did  not  always  see  that 
it  went  to  totally  academic  pursuits. 

Since  the  GI  bill  was  enacted  In  1944 
17.7  million  veterans  of  World  War  n 
the  Korean  confilct.  post-Korean  period 


and  the  Vietnam  era,  and  their  survivors 
and  dependents  have  been  provided  edu- 
cation and  training.  Since  1944,  four  GI 
bills  have  assisted  more  than  17  million 
veterans  and  other  eligible  persons.  The 
current  GI  bill  program  provides  for  the 
payment  of  up  to  45  months  of  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  to  eligible 
veterans  while  enrolled  and  while  pur- 
suing approved  courses  in  colleges,  iml- 
versities,  and  business,  technical  and 
vocational  schools.  The  basic  benefit,  of 
course.  Is  the  monthly  payment  to  as- 
sist the  veteran  or  the  eligible  person 
with  living  and  educational  expenses. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  veteran  at- 
tending an  approved  educational  or 
training  institution  on  a  full-time  basis  is 
entitled  to  a  monthly  payment  of  $311. 
That  amount  increases  to  $370  and  $422 
per  month,  respectively,  for  a  veteran 
with  one  or  two  dependents.  Twenty -six 
dollars  a  month  additional  payment  is 
made  to  full-time  students  for  each  ad- 
ditional dependent  in  excess  of  two. 

I  do  not  intend,  in  these  remarks,  a 
discussion  in  detail  of  every  provision  of 
S.  870.  The  report  accompanying  the  leg- 
islation contains  a  detailed  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  each  and  every  pro- 
vision of  S.  870,  so  I  shall  limit  these  re- 
marks to  some  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill. 

On  October  10  of  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitted  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Much  has 
been  said  and  stated  through  the  media 
and  even  through  the  theater  arts  with 
regard  to  the  problems  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran.  I  think  that  we  find  that 
those  who  served  in  that  conflict  often 
need  the  extension  of  veterans  benefits 
the  most  and  yet,  oddly  enough,  they  are 
the  group  that  has  not  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  benefits  that  are 
present. 

The  President  indicated  that  legisla- 
tion would  be  submitted  to  Congress  to 
extend  eligibility  beyond  10  years  for 
those  veterans  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion defines  as  in  need  or  in  education- 
ally disadvantaged  positions.  So  this 
committee  blU  now  before  us  would  ex- 
tend until  December  31,  1982,  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  whose  delimiting 
periods  expire  before  that  date  the  period 
of  time  to  use  GI  bill  benefits  for  the  pur- 
suit of  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job 
training  or.  In  the  case  of  non-high 
school  graduates,  for  entitlement-free 
pursuit  of  secondary  education  or  voca- 
tional objective  courses.  The  delimiting 
date  will  be,  certainly,  a  spirited  part  of 
the  discussion  in  the  process  of  this  bill 
and  its  extension  or  limitation. 

The  committee  bill  attempts  to  target 
the  extension  to  those  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  unskilled,  imemployed,  or  un- 
deremployed. 

Also  of  concern  to  the  committee  are 
the  needs  of  those  Vietnsun-era  veterans 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged, 
those  who  were  discharged  from  active 
duty  without  having  obtained  a  high 
school  diploma  or  Its  equivalent.  There 
was  opposition  within  our  committee  to 
the  provision  for  the  psulial  extension, 
as  included  In  this  bill,  of  the  delimiting 


period.  I  must  admit  having  personal 
reservations  about  such  an  extension. 

The  argimient  is  made  that  the  pres- 
ent 10  years  Is  enough  and  there  is  no 
real  basis  to  assume  that  additional 
years  will  encourage  those  veterans  to 
attend  school  or  to  obtain  jobs;  that  re- 
adjustment benefits  must  stop  some- 
where; and  that  the  present  10-year  pe- 
riod is  the  longest  in  GI  bill  history.  In 
1974,  Congress  approved  an  extension  of 
the  delimiting  jieriod  from  8  years 
to  10  years.  At  that  time,  it  wsis  generally 
recognized  that,  for  several  years,  In- 
adequate benefits  made  it  difficult  for 
many  veterans  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  the  allotted  8  years. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  not 
all  of  the  veterans  organizations  favor 
the  delimiting  date  extension.  The  oftt- 
cial  representative  of  the  American  Le- 
gion stated  to  our  committee  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  not  be  fair 
or  equitable  to  the  many  thousands  of 
veterans  whose  periods  of  eligibility  have 
passed,  whether  or  not  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  education  or  training  un- 
der this  benefit.  So  there  is  conflict  even 
among  veterans  groups  themselves. 

There  is  a  question,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Legion  pointed  out,  that  this 
extension  would  only  be  available  for  a 
limited  and  selected  group  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  we  are  committed  to 
the  ideal  that  equal  service  should  re- 
ceive equal  benefits. 

It  is  the  position  of  nearly  the  full 
committee  that  something  should  be 
done  to  assist  the  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
GI  bill  on  time,  but  who  still  had  serious 
education-related  problems  affecting 
their  prospects  for  jobs.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  extension  should  be  a 
one-shot  deal  to  cope  with  specific  prob- 
lems. Thus,  those  who  served  during  the 
1984-75  period  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive assistance  for  on-the-job  training 
for  up  to  12  years  after  discharge.  Vet- 
erans without  a  high  school  diploma 
would  also  have  12  years'  eligibility  for 
assistance  in  getting  a  job  or  acquiring 
a  job  skill  through  vocational  training. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  the  delimiting  date  exten- 
sion will  cost  $24  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  A  4-year  total  for  that  feature 
would  be  $144  million. 

S.  870  contains  a  number  of  technical 
changes  In  the  GI  bill,  all  fully  discussed 
In  the  report.  Examples  of  those  changes 
are  the  following :  Adding  to  criteria  for 
approval  of  vocational  study  the  require- 
ment that  at  least  50  percent  of  en- 
rollees  complete  the  course  and  modify- 
ing the  requirement  that  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  those  who  have  completed  a 
course  be  so  employed  by  requiring  that 
such  employment  be  the  primary  voca- 
tional pursuit  and  major  source  of  oc- 
cupational Income:  providing  the  VA 
administrator  the  authority  to  waive  the 
50-percent  completion  and  50-percent 
employment  rules  due  to  administrative 
hardship  on  the  educational  institution; 
clarifying  and  codifying  current  prac- 
tices for  computation  of  benefits  and 
charges  to  entitlement  for  courses  pur- 
sued by  open -circuit  television. 
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A  controversial  issue  that  is,  hopefully, 
corrected  in  this  legislation,  that  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  the  VA  educa- 
tion program  and  has  caused  consider- 
able friction  between  the  educational 
community  and  the  VA,  has  been  the 
issue  of  "seat  time"  or  contact  hours,  a 
matter  as  to  what  constitutes  full-time 
pursuit  of  education. 

In  the  bill  before  us,  the  committee 
proposes  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
VA  Administrator  by  specifying  a  means 
by  which  institutions  offering  full-time 
courses  that  are  nontraditlonal  in  na- 
ture may  be  considered  full  time  for  VA 
benefits.  We  believe  the  provision  can  be 
tightly  construed  to  avoid  abuses  that 
the  VA  believes  could  occur.  That  prob- 
lem has  arisen  because,  under  present  VA 
regulations,  a  veteran  in  college  must 
take  at  least  12  credit  hours  a  semester 
to  be  considered  a  full-time  student. 

Each  credit  hour  must  represent  at 
least  1  hour  a  week  spent  by  the  student 
in  the  classroom.  But  this  requirement 
of  12  hours  a  week  of  seat  time  is  con- 
trary to  the  trend  in  many  schools  of 
giving  credit  for  work  done  outside  the 
standard  classroom  setting.  It  has  been 
the  position  of  many  schools  that  it  is 
their  right  to  determine  what  is  a  full- 
time  course  load.  Consequently,  our  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter, as  reasonably  and  equitably  as  is 
humanly  possible.  My  hope  is  that  educa- 
tional institutions  will  assert  the  same 
reason  and  equity  and  not  "gimmick" 
the  system  in  applying  such  actuiemlc 
standards. 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  cor- 
rect and  clarify  many  other  areas  of  the 
GI  bill  with  regard  to  basic  educa- 
tion opportunity  grants  and  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants — 
known  in  the  trade  as  BEOG's  and 
SEOG's,  which  certainly  tests  one's 
knowledge  of  governmental  acronyms — 
made  by  HEW  in  the  85-15  rule,  under 
which  enrollment  of  GI  bill  trainees  is 
prohibited  In  courses  where  more  than 
85  percent  of  enrollees  are  In  receipt  of 
assistance  from  the  educational  institu- 
tion, the  VA  or  other  Federal  agencies. 
We  have  had  the  problem  where  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  have  loaded  up  their 
classrooms  with  those  receiving  Federal 
support  in  order  to  receive  the  maximum 
in  tuition  receipts  possible,  and  without 
appropriate  concern  for  the  education  or 
training  provided.  Hopefully  such  abiises 
will  thus  be  avoided  by  reasonable  ap- 
plication of  such  standards. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  issue  of  satis- 
factory progress  with  the  time  it  takes 
to  complete  a  program  of  education. 

The  criteria  under  which  a  veteran 
may  receive  benefits  for  enrollment  In 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  a 
foreign  country  is  clarified  to  permit 
enrollment  only  in  foreign  academic 
degree-granting  institutions,  rather  than 
some  far-flung  and  fashionable  watering 
hole  of  the  world.  The  VA  will  now  ap- 
prove enrollment  in  foreign  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

The    Veterans'    Administration    pro- 
posed legislation  to  terminate  flight  and 
correspondence  training,  but  the  com- 
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mittee  did  not  favorably  consider  a 
total  elimination  of  such  benefits. 

I  do  believe  that  the  VA  proposals 
were  very  worthwhile. 

There  have  been  some  serious  abuses 
with  regard  to  flight  training  and  corre- 
spondence. I  recall  well,  when  I  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
the  attitude  of  those  who  were  involved 
in  flight  training,  such  as.  "Guess  what 
I  am  doing."  And  "Guess  who's  paying 
for  it." 

The  problems  are  demonstrated  in  a 
study  that  we  have  received  from  the 
VA  that  flight  and  correspondence  train- 
ing programs  have  not  achieved  thelr 
intended  purpose  and  that  they  have  not 
led  to  continuing  substantial  onploy- 
ment  for  most  trainee^,  and  the  courses 
tended  to  serve  avocational.  recreational, 
or  personal  enrichment  rather  than 
basic  readjustment  and  employment  ob- 
jectives. The  VA  concluded  that  because 
the  programs  had  not  achieved  their  in- 
tended purpose  smd  because  of  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  within  the  programs, 
they  should  be  terminated. 

But  before  recommending  change  in 
the  programs,  the  committee  and  its 
staff  asked  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice to  survey  a  representative  sample, 
or  sampling,  of  GI  bill  trainees  who  had 
completed  training  or  correspondence 
courses  within  the  last  5  years  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  full-time  occupa- 
tions were  really  related  to  the  training 
they  had  received. 

The  GAO  submitted  Its  report  and 
reconunended  that  the  congress  adopt 
the  VA's  legislative  proposal  to  terminate 
GI  bill  benefits  for  flight  and  correspond- 
ence training.  The  GAO  found  that  over 
$1  billion  in  educational  assistance  has 
been  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  veterans  enrolled  in  flight  and 
correspondence  training  since  the  cur- 
rent GI  bill  was  enacted  in  1966. 

However,  GAO's  review  of  a  random 
sample  of  veterans  who  completed  such 
training  during  a  recent  5 -year  period 
showed  that  only  about  16  percent  of 
flight-trained  veterans  and  34  percent  of 
correspondence-trained  veterans  have 
full-time  jobs  related  directly  to  their 
training. 

The  GAO  submitted  a  report  of  its 
findings  supporting  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  flight-  and  corre- 
spondence-training programs  have  not 
achieved  their  intended  purpose — they 
have  not  led  to  continuing  substantisJ 
employment  for  most  trainees,  and,  as 
I  say,  that  they  serve  avocational,  rec- 
reational, or  personal  enrichment,  rather 
than  the  basic  readjustment  and  employ- 
ment objectives;  and  the  employment 
survey  reports  used  for  compliance  with 
the  50-percent  requirement  are  "lacking 
in  several  respects,"  meaning  not  too 
good. 

Our  full  committee,  however,  does  not 
propose  to  eliminate,  totally,  the  bene- 
fits of  flight  and  correspondence  train- 
ing. The  committee  believes  that  for 
some  vetersuis,  flight  training  is  a  legit- 
imate vocational  goal.  In  certain  States, 
such  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  I  think  I 
concur  with  that,  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  that  training  in  those  two 
States. 


Tlie  committee  bill  then  provides  as 
an  adjiistment  or  compromise  that  for 
flight  training  the  reimbursement  rate 
should  drop  from  90  percent  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  completed  training. 
Veterans  pursuiXLg  flight  training,  how- 
ever, will  also  be  eligible  for  VA  edu- 
caticHial  loans  up  to  $2,500  per  year  to 
help  make  up  the  difference  between 
total  tuitimi  and  the  amoimt  reimbursed. 

It  would  provide  that  $1,000  of  the 
loan  amount  would  be  canceled  in  the 
event  a  veteran  is  employed  full  time 
for  at  least  1  year  in  a  flight-related  oc- 
cupation within  5  years  after  complet- 
ing training.  Any  additional  3-month  pe- 
riod of  employment  subsequent  to  the 
1-year  period  and  within  the  5 -year  pe- 
riod would  qualify  the  veteran  for  can- 
cellation of  an  additional  $250  of  the 
loan  amoimt,  a  kind  of  repayment  credit. 

I  think  that  the  enactment  of  those 
provisions  would  curb  the  abuse  of  the 
GI  bill  benefits  by  veterans  pursuing 
flight  training  for  recreational  purposes 
by  providing  assurance  that  the  veteran 
has  a  substantial  financial  stake  in  the 
pursuit  of  flight  training. 

Correspondence  training  is  another 
matter,  just  make  it  so  that  we  authorize 
that  type  of  training  for  those  the  admin- 
istrator determines  that  no  other  type  of 
training  is  "reasonably  and  feasibly 
available  for  successful  pursuit  of  the 
vocatlonsd  objectives  sought." 

There  are  people  who  simply  cannot 
use  the  GI  bill  boiefits  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  without  corre- 
spondence training,  and  It  was  felt  it 
should  ccmtinue  to  be  available  to  them. 

Enactment  of  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  relating  to  flight  training  would  save 
$27.7  million  in  1980  as  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  In  fiscal 
19«0,  $3.3  million  would  be  saved.  These 
are  very  definite  advantages  to  the 
budget. 

Of  course,  I  well  realize  that  when 
savings,  or  elimination  of  programs,  or 
cutting  back  governmental  programs  are 
proposed,  opposition  surfaces  In  royal 
fashion.  As  legislators,  we  are  urged  by 
our  constituents  to  reduce  spending  and 
cut  back  on  the  nonessentials.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  need  and  im- 
portance of  economy  in  government.  At 
the  same  time,  interested  persons  and 
special  interest  organizations  jealously 
guard  their  benefits  and  programs.  So,  a 
judgment  had  to  be  made. 

I  think  the  committee  proposes  an 
opportunity  to  make  significant  savings 
of  taxpayers'  funds  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  purposes  of  the  GI  bill  with 
the  full  knowledge,  if  there  is  anything  I 
have  noted  in  my  time  here,  it  is  this, 
that  we  have  always  met  the  needs  of 
veterans  and,  more  particularly,  cer- 
tainly met  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

We  will  have  several  amendments  that 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
body.  I  urge  careful  listening  to  the  de- 
bate on  those  amendments. 

I  think  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  on  which  I  am  very  proud 
to  serve  as  ranking  minority  member, 
under  the  able  chairman  (Mr.  Ciuuf- 
STOK) ,  has  addressed  a  number  of  p«- 
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Idexing  problems  related  to  the  OI  bill. 
These  amendments  that  will  be  pre- 
sented, t  think,  deserve  consideration 
and  support,  as  does  the  legislation  itself. 
We  recognized  fully  that  all  problem 
areas  have  not  been  addressed  with  rec- 
ommended changes.  But  I  think  the  leg- 
islation represents,  as  a  committee 
judgment — and  I  must  admit  to  having 
to  compromise  on  many  issues — a  much- 
improved  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program. 

I  urge  full  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  proposal,  and  request  support  and 
assistance  of  my  colleagues  in  effecting 
this  necessary  legislation. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Indeed,  I  will  yield  to 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  . 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Committee  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. 

Only  he  could  deal  with  the  question 
of  BOG'S  and  SOG's  and  seat  time,  of 
which  we  have  much  aroimd  here,  I 
might  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
committee  on  its  foresight  in  including 
the  language  of  section  101  of  S.  870,  the 
GI  Bill  Amendments  of  1979.  That  is  the 
section  that  extends  the  time  that  GI 
benefits  are  available  to  people  who  have 
been  subject  to  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 
Although  section  101  is  only  a  small 
part  of  a  very  complex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, for  many  Americans  suffering  from 
the  disease  of  chemical  dependency,  the 
language  which  the  committee  has  added 
to  the  bill  provides  hope  in  a  world  of 
despair.  Specifically,  the  committee  lan- 
guage provides  that  "an  alcohol  or  drug 
dependence  or  abuse  disability  from 
which  the  veteran  has  recovered  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  the  result  of  willful 
misconduct.  "Prom  which  the  veteran 
has  recovered"— so  that  it  adds  some  in- 
centive to  the  idea  of  overcoming  this 
illness. 

I  am  personally  aware  of  the  problems 
caused  by  the  VA's  current  practice  of 
considering  chemical  dependency  to  be 
"willful  misconduct"  because  of  the  case 
of  a  young  man  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
named  Dennis  Curran. 

Dennis  is  32  years  old,  a  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  freely  admits  that 
l.e  started  drinking  when  he  was  15.  He 
hit  the  bottom  shortly  after  leaving  the 
service,  partly  because  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty Vietnam  veterans  have  had  mov- 
ing back  into  the  mainstream  of  society, 
but  mainly  because  that  was  exacerbated 
by  his  alcoholism. 

In  1975,  Dennis  decided  to  deal  with 
his  problem.  He  checked  into  a  treatment 
center,  quit  drinking,  and  has  been  dry 
ever  since.  He  now  is  married,  has  two 
young  children,  and  is  working  on  a 
degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

That  brings  us  to  the  cause  of  Dennis 
Curran's  difficulty  and  that  is  that  the 
language  of  this  bill  will  make  such 
wlucatlon  available  to  him.  Because  of 
hJs  alccrtiolism,  Mr.  Curran  failed  to  take 


advantage  of  his  GI  bill  benefits  within 
the  10-year  eligibihty  period  that  is  now 
required.  He  therefore  applied  for  an  ex- 
tension of  his  delimiting  date,  based  on 
the  VA's  policy  of  permitting  extensions 
when  the  failure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  benefits  is  due  to  illness. 

Unfortunately,  existing  VA  policy,  for 
benefits  purposes,  defines  alcoholism  not 
as  a  disease  but  as  "willful  misconduct." 
We  have  talked  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  several  occasions,  and  they 
certainly  are  most  cooperative,  and  they 
want  to  change  the  rules.  The  rules, 
however,  are  rather  old,  as  I  will  point 
out  later.  Therefore.  Mr.  Curran  and 
many  other  young  men  and  women  who 
have  recovered  from  the  disease  of  al- 
coholism are  unable  to  obtain  their  GI 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  since  chemical  dependency  was 
viewed  as  a  sign  of  moral  weakness. 
Today  virtually  aU  medical  and  psy- 
chological authorities  agree  that  chemi- 
cal dependency  is  an  illness — a  treatable 
illness. 

Indeed,  the  medical  authorities  within 
the  VA  itself  view  chemical  dependency 
as  an  illness  and  have  a  good  record  in 
treating  dependent  veterans.  But  because 
of  outdated  language  dating  back  45 
years — one  of  the  very  first  rulings  the 
VA  made  concerned  the  fact  that  chemi- 
cal dependency  was  willful  rather  than 
a  disease — because  of  language  dating 
back  45  years,  at  a  time  when  our  under- 
standing of  dependency  problems  was 
minimal,  the  VA  is  unable  to  treat  al- 
coholism as  a  disease  when  it  comes  to 
dispersing  benefits. 

Dennis  Curran  is  just  one  example  of 
a  man  who  has  served  his  country  well 
only  to  find  himself  locked  in  a  per- 
sonal battle  with  a  debilitating  disease. 
POrtimately,  he  was  able  to  overcome 
his  illness. 

We  should  be  proud  of  people  like  Den- 
nis, who  have  exhibited  a  willingness  to 
overcome  the  disease  that  has  afflicted 
them,  and  we  should  be  willing  to  help 
them  in  the  same  spirit  that  America 
always  has  shown  for  Its  veterans. 

Our  support  for  the  committee  lan- 
guage in  section  101  will  be  in  keeping 
with  that  spirit. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  an  outstanding 
member  of  this  committee  and  a  great 
friend  of  America's  veterans. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  the  members  of  our  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  share 
a  responsibility  with  the  chairman,  Alan 
Cranston  and,  of  course,  another  Alan 
who,  in  this  instance,  is  even  taller 
inches-wise  than  Alan  is.  I  believe  that 
Senator  Simpson  would  be  taller  if  they 
were  to  stand  side  by  side. 

But  In  no  way  was  I  facetious  when  I 
said  this  because  the  statute  of  the  two 
men  and  others,  who  work  in  these  fields 
of  veterans'  assistance  through  educa- 
tion programs,  is  such  that  they  are 
making  a  notable  contribution  to  writing 


the  legislation  here  today,  and  hopefully 
this  legislation  can  be  passed  by  night- 
faU. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  Im- 
portant legislation  which  would  revise 
and  improve  the  GI  bill  benefits  pro- 
gram, which  is  the  largest  single  Federal 
program  providing  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. 

S.  870,  the  GI  bill  Amendments  Act 
of  1979,  was  reported  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  on  July  27.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
bill. 

The  bill  will  provide  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  time  in  which  certain 
Vietnam  era  veterans  have  to  pursue 
their  education.  It  also  will  provide  cer- 
tain adjustments  in  the  survivors  and 
dependents  program;  make  modifica- 
tions in  the  fiight  and  correspondence 
training  programs;  and  provide  various 
related  administrative  and  technical 
amendments. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure an  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
Senator  Cranston,  myself  and  others, 
which  would  increase  the  rates  of  GI 
bill  benefits  by  15  percent  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1980.  The  last  upward  adjust- 
ment occurred  on  October  1,  1977,  al- 
most 3  years  ago. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  each  in- 
crease in  educational  assistance  rates, 
participation  in  the  program  has  in- 
creased. This  Increase  will  be  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future. 

In  West  Virginia  the  increased  rates 
of  participation  between  the  World  War 
II  program  and  the  current  Vietnam 
era  bill  is  over  20  percent. 

Since  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  was  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  the  GI  bill  and  successor  pro- 
grams have  provided  education  and 
training  for  17.7  milhon  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
post  Korean  period  and  the  Vietnam  era 
and  their  survivors  and  dependents. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port our  GI  bill  Increase  amendment. 

Additionally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Thurmond,  which  would  elevate 
the  OfBce  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  For  Veterans  Employment  to 
that  of  a  full  Assistant  Secretary. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  unemployed  vet- 
erans, and  especially  hard  core  unem- 
ployed veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  the 
Veterans'  Education  and  Employment 
Assistance  Act  of  1976  created  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  separate  agency, 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service.  The 
original  Senate  langauge  proposed  that 
the  Service  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  however,  the  House 
downgraded  that  position  to  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

The  upgraded  position  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  ability  of  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  governmental  and  private 
sector  veterans  employment  problems. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  pass  pleasantries, 
but  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  ap- 
preciated the  work  done  by  Alan  Cran- 
ston and  Alan  Simpson,  the  chairman  of 
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the  committee  end  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  We  are  not  a 
large  committee  in  numbers,  but  I  can 
say  that  in  this  committee,  in  the  years 
I  have  been  privileged  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work  by  that  group, 
that,  very  frankly,  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
first  surfacing  of  what  I  call  partisan 
politics.  I  think  there  have  been  differ- 
ences, and  understandably  so.  But  in 
working  with  the  problems  of  the  veter- 
ans, we  have  understood  that  our  re- 
sponsibility was  very  real,  and  we  tliink 
of  not  only  the  veterans  but  their 
dependents. 

I  am  just  saying  once  again  that  we 
have  a  good  committee,  good  member- 
ship, and  good  leadership.  And  that  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  staff  members. 
Sometimes  we  overlook  mentioning  them. 
We  speak  of  them  rather  hurriedly.  But 
I  am  thinking  of  Jonathan  Steinberg,  Ed 
Scott,  and  Babette  Polzer. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
very  much  for  his  statement,  for  his  very 
fine  work  on  veterans'  matters,  and  for 
his  very  generous  remarks  about  my 
work  in  this  area.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator was  one  of  my  predecessors  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  handling  all  vet- 
erans' matters  for  many  years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  had  only  a  sub- 
committee, if  you  will  remember. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  certainly  recall  that 
very  well. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  House,  of  course, 
had  the  committee,  but  we  had  a  sub- 
committee. It  was  felt  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  trying  to  do  what  the  House 
was  doing,  per  se,  but  that  the  veterans 
of  this  country  needed  a  standing  cwn- 
mittee  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
follow  the  Senator  as  one  of  the  chair- 
men of  that  subcommittee  before  we  got 
the  full  committee.  I  know  that  the  sub- 
committee under  the  Senator's  leader- 
ship, did  some  very,  very  great  work  for 
the  veterans  of  our  country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  that  it  suddenly  came  to  me  as 
rather  luiique  that  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Randolph,  and  Senator  ThtrR- 
mond  are  here  together  on  the  fioor — ^I 
admit  the  only  colleagues  on  the  fioor.  I 
just  want  to  state  that  there  is  the  same 
aura  of  camaraderie  and  courtesy  in  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  I  find  on 
my  membership  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  Sena- 
tor Randolph  is  chairman. 

He  (Senator  Randolph)  has  been  a 
source  of  great  counsel,  advice,  wisdom, 
and  good  humor  for  me.  I  am  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  his  guidance.  It  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  in  the  first  year  of  my  first  term 
to  serve  on  two  committees  with  this  most 
extraordinary  and  courteous  gentleman. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    813 

(Purpose:  To  modify  certain  dennlUons  of 
various  categories  of  veteraivs  for  certain 
employment  assistance  purpoees  and  to 
facilitate  VA  debt-collection  and  program- 
study  efforts  by  authorizing  the  disclosure 
of  certain  Information  to  consumer  report- 
ing agencies) 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  committee  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 913. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  between  lines  19  and  20. 
Insert  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  Vn— VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  701.  Chapter  41  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  amending  section  2001  by — 

(A)  amending  [taragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  has  the 
same  meaning  provided  In  section  2011(4) 
of  this  title.";  and 

(B)  redesignating  ptaragn^hs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6),  respectively,  and 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  foUowlng 
new   paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  term  'veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era'  has  the  same  meaning  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2011(2)  of  this  tlUe. 

"(3)  The  term  'disabled  veteran'  has  the 
same  meaning  provided  In  section  2011(3) 
of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  'special  disabled  veteran' 
has  the  same  meaning  provided  In  section 
2011(1)  of  this  title.";  and 

(2)  amending  section  2(X)7  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  disabled  veterans."  after  "duty." 
In  subsection  (a)(1);  and 

(B)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  report 
shall  Include,  by  State,  the  numbers  of  eli- 
gible veterans,  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
disabled  veterans,  special  disabled  veterans, 
and  eligible  persons  who  registered  for  assist- 
ance with  the  public  employment  service 
system  and,  of  ecMdi  of  these,  the  number 
who  were  referred  to  jobs,  the  number  who 
were  placed  In  permanent  jobs,  the  number 
who  were  referred  to  and  the  number  who 
were  placed  in  employment  and  job  training 
programs  supported  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  the  number  who  were  coxiztseled,  and 
the  number  who  received  some  reportable 
service.". 

Sec.  702.  Chapter  42  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  2011  to  read  as 
follows: 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  twin  'special  disabled  veteran" 
means  (A)  a  veteran  who  Is  entitled  to 
compensation  tinder  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  tor  a  disability 
rated  at  30  per  centum  or  more,  or  (B)  an 
eligible  veteran  as  d^lned  in  pcu-agraph 
(4)  (B)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  term  'veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era'  means  an  eligible  veteran — 

"(A)  who  served  on  active  duty  at  any 
time  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and 

"(B)(1)  whose  delimiting  period  under 
section  1662  (a)(1)  (b),  or  (e),  as  sppro- 
prlate,  of  this  title  for  educational  assistance 
under  chapter  34  of  this  title  has  been  ex- 
pired for  a  period  of  less  than  two  years,  or 

"(U)  who  does  not  meet  tta»  nature  of 
discharge  or  release  requirements  for  educa- 
tional assistance  und«'  chapter  34  of  this 
title  but  whose  delimiting  period  for  such 
assistance   under  such  chapter   would   not 


have  expired  had  such  veteran  met  such  dis- 
closure or  release  requirements  on  the  date 
of  such  veteran's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty  and  bad  such  veteran  not  suf- 
fered from  a  physical  or  mental  dlsaUUty  at 
any  time.  Such  term  does  not  Include  a  re- 
tired member  of  the  Armed  Forces  (as  defined 
In  section  2108(5)  of  title  5)  unless  such 
member  is  a  disabled  veteran  or  imless  such 
member  was  retired  In  a  grade  below  major  or 
the  equivalent  thereof. 

"(3)  The  term  'disabled  veCeran'  means 
(A)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  (B)  an  eligible 
veA«ran  as  defined  In  paragraph  (4)  (B)  <^ 
this  section. 

"(4)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
person  who  (A)  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  180  days  and  was  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  with  other 
than  a  dishonorable  discharge,  or  (B)  was 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  be- 
cause of  a  service-connected  dlsabUlty. 

"(5)  The  term  'department  or  agency' 
means  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  any  federally  owned  cor- 
poration." and 

(3)  amending  section  3013  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era  as  defined  In  part  In  section  3011(2)  (A) 
of  this  title  (but  not  Including  a  veteran 
excluded  from  such  definition  by  the  second 
sentence  of  section  2011  (2)  of  this  title)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  for  the  purpoees  of  this  section 
untU  the  expiration  oif  (1)  the  applicable 
period  during  which  such  veteran  would  be 
considered  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era 
under  section  2011(2)  of  this  title,  or  (2)  a 
period  of  two  years  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  which- 
ever occurs  later.". 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Chapter  41  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  section  2001(5).  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  701(1)  (B)  of  thU  title,  by 
striking  out  "the"  the  first  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(2)  amending  section  2001(6).  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  701(1)  (B)  of  this  title,  by 
Inserting  "the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariannes  Islands."  after  "the  Virgin  Is- 
lands.": and 

(3)  amending  section  3003  by 

(A)  striking  out  In  the  fourth  sentence 
"manpower"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"employment"; 

(B)  inserting  "system"  after  "public  em- 
ployment service"  each  time  It  appears;  and 

(C)  striking  out  in  clause  (6)  of  the  fifth 
sentence  "that  eligible  veterans  receive  spe- 
cial consideration  when  required"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  relating  to  veterans". 

(b)  Chapter  43  is  amended  by — 
(1)   amending  section  3013  by — 

(A)  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  3012.  Veterans'  afllrmatlve  action  under 
Federal  contracts";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "special"  after  "qualified" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a);  and 

(C)  inserting  "special"  after  "If  any"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and 
striking  out  "veterans  who  Is  entitled  to  dis- 
ability compensation  under  the  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "disabled  veteran". 

(3)   amending  section  3013  by 

(A)  amending  the  caUAllne  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  3013.  Eligibility  requirements  for  veterans 
under  Federal  employment  and 
training  programs;"  and 

(B)  striking  out  "a  veteran  (as  defined  In 
section  101(3)  of  this  title)  who  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  ot  mon  than  ISO 
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days  or  was  dls<Aarge<l  cm-  released  from 
active  duty  for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity" and  InsMtlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "an  eligible 
veteran";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "any  manpower  training 
program  assisted  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  or  any 
other  manpower"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "any  employment  or  training  program  as- 
sisted under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  or  any  other  em- 
ployment or"  and 

(3)  amending  section  2014  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion" and  "Commission"  each  place  such 
terms  appear  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  "Of- 
fice", respectively; 

(B)  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  "has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  In  section  2011 
(2)  (A) "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "means 

an  eligible  veteran  (as  defined  In  section 
2011(4)  of  this  title)  ^rtio  served  on  active 
duty  at  any  time  during  the  Vietnam  era"; 

(C)  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "PubUc 
Law  93-112  (87  Stat.  391)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  RehablUtatlon  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  791(b))";  and 

(D)  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  "such 
PubUc  Law  93-112  •■  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  RehabUltation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U-S.C.  791(d))":  and 

(4)  amending  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  such  chapter  by  striking  out 
the  Items  relating  to  sections  2012  and  2013 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"2012.  Veterans'    affirmative    action     under 

Federal  contracts. 
"2013.  EUglblUty  requirements  for  veterans 

imder    Federal    employment    and 

training  programs.". 
Sbc.  704.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  as- 
sure that  any  veteran  who  Is  made  Ineligible 
for  employment  assistance  under  chapter  41 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  virtue  of 
the  amendments  made  by  section  701(a)  (1) 
of  thU  Act  shaU  be  provided  with  the  em- 
ployment assistance  and  services  made  avail- 
able under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49-»9k).  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  (29 
IT.S.C.  801-999).  and  other  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law. 

TITLE  Vni— DISCLOSURES  OP  CERTAIN 
INFORMATION  BY  THE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Sec.  801.  Section  3301  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by 

(1)  Inserting  "or  in  preparation  for"  after 
In    In  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b); 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (h)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(I)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  may.  pursuant 
to  regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe,  release  the  name  and  address  of 
an  Individual  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  locating  such  individual  when  (1) 
such  Individual  is  administratively  deter- 
mined to  be  Indebted  to  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  partlclpaUon  In  any  veterans- 
benefits  program  carried  out  under  this 
title,  or  (U)  the  Administrator  determines 
under  such  regulations  that  (I)  it  is  neces- 
sary to  locate  such  individual  In  order  to 
conduct  a  study  pursuant  to  section  219  of 
this  title  or  a  study  required  by  any  other 
provision  of  Uw.  (H)  such  Individual's  In- 
clusion in  such  study  and  the  cost  of  such 
inclusion,  in  light  of  any  other  alternatives 
reasonably  available  to  develop  Information 
necessary  for  such  study  and  the  costs  of 
such  alternatives  and  any  possible  conse- 
quences for  such  individual  resulting  from 
such  release,  clearly  warrant  such  release 
and  (III)  the  release  of  such  Information 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  Administrator  has 


Inquired  as  to  such  individual's  present  ad- 
dress (In  order  that  any  such  study  may  be 
conducted)  will  not  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  being  construed  as  Indicating  that 
such  Individual  is  Indebted  to  the  United 
States  or  of  otherwise  having  an  adverse 
eaect  on  such  Individual's  credit  worthiness, 
credit  standing,  or  credit  capacity;  or 

"(B)  obtaining  a  consumer  report  In  order 
to  assess  the  ability  of  an  Individual  so  In- 
debted to  the  United  States  to  repay  the  In- 
debtedness when  the  AdmlnlstratCM-  deter- 
mines under  such  regulations  that  such  In- 
dividual has  failed  to  respond  appropriately 
to  administrative  efforts  to  collect  such  an 
indebtedness; 

and  may  so  release  to  such  agency  for  either 
such  purpose  such  other  information  as  the 
Administrator  determines  under  such  regu- 
lations Is  reasonably  necessary  to  identify 
such  individual,  but  not  Including  any  In- 
formation indicating  expressly  or  ImpUclty 
any  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  or 
any  other  information  reflecting  adversely  on 
such  Indivldiial.  Prior  to  making  any  such 
release,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations, determine  that  such  agency  (in- 
cluding any  consumer  reporting  agency  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)(B)(i)  of  this  sub- 
section to  which  such  Information  Is  to  be 
transmitted  by  a  consiuner  reporting  agency 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  (B)  (ii)  (I)  of  this 
subsection)  maintains  and  reports  informa- 
tion of  the  character  Involved  in  such  re- 
lease In  such  a  manner  as  not  to  Indicate 
In  its  file  on  such  Individual  or  in  any  con- 
sumer report  issued  or  other  disclosure  made 
by  It  that  an  Inquiry  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  this  paragraph  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  an  Indebtedness  to 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  reflects  ad- 
versely on  such  individual.  A  consumer  re- 
porting agency  to  which  the  Administrator 
releases  Information  under  this  paragraph 
may  not,  on  the  basis  of  such  Information, 
indicate  by  any  sruch  recording  or  notation 
in  such  file  or  In  any  consumer  report  Issued 
or  dlsclosxire  made  by  such  agency  the  ex- 
istence of  such  indebtedness  or  any  other 
Information  reflecting  adversely  on  such  In- 
dividual's credit  worthiness,  credit  standing, 
or  credit  capacity.  Any  wUlful  failure  of  such 
consumer-reporting  agency  or  of  any  em- 
ployee of  such  agency  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  punishable  In  the  same  man- 
ner prescribed  for  the  violation  described  In 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  (A)  When  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines under  such  regulations  that  an  In- 
dividual has  failed  to  respond  appropriately 
to  reasonable  administrative  efforts  to  col- 
lect an  indebtedness  described  In  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i)  of  thU  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  release  information  relating  to 
such  Indebtedness  and  the  identity  and 
address  of  such  individual  to  one  or  more 
consumer  reporting  agencies  for  the  pur- 
poses of  making  such  information  available 
for  inclusion  in  consumer  reports  regard- 
ing such  Individual  and,  U  necessary,  of 
locating  such  Individual  If — 

"(1)  the  Individual  has  been  provided 
reasonable  notice  of  such  individual's  right 
to  dispute  through  prescribed  administra- 
tive processes  the  existence  or  amount  of 
£uch  indebtedness  and  the  right  to  request 
a  waiver  of  such  Indebtedness  pursuant  to 
section  3102  of  this  title,  has  been  provided 
with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  exercise 
fuch  rights,  and  the  Administrator  has  made 
a  determination  with  respect  to  any  such 
challenge  or  request;    and 

"(U)  sixty  calendar  days  have  elapsed  fol- 
lowing the  mailing  to  such  individual  at 
such  Individual's  most  currently  available 
address  of  notice  of  the  Administrator's  In- 


tent to  release  such  Information  for  such 
purposes,  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of 
each  consumer  reporting  agency  to  which 
such  release  will  be  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  specific  Information  Intended 
to  be  released. 

"(B)  Following  the  release  or  Information 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph— 
"(1)  the  Administrator  shall  notify  each 
consumer  reporting  agency  (Including  each 
ccnsumer  reporting  agency  described  In 
paragraph  (4)  (B)(1)  of  this  subsection  to 
which  the  Administrator  has  caused  such 
information  to  be  transmitted  by  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  described  in  pars- 
graph  (4)  (B)  (ii)  (i)  of  this  suoiection)  to 
which  such  information  has  been  released 
by  the  Administrator  of  any  substantial 
change  In  the  status  or  amount  of  such  in- 
debtedness by  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
following  the  calendar  month  during  which 
such  change  occurs  and  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  any  such  consumer  reporting 
agency  for  verification  of  any  or  all  infor- 
mation so  released,  promptly  provide  verifi- 
cation or  ccrrection,  as  appropriate,  of  such 
information;  and 

"(ii)  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  Individual  concerned  had  not,  prior  to 
such  release  of  Information,  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion providing  such  Individual  with  actual 
notice  of  the  indebtedness  and  the  rights  and 
the  opportunity  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (1)  of  this  paragraph,  any  information  in 
the  possession  of  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  indicating  that  such  Indebtedness  Is 
delinquent  or  past  due  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  be  deemed  to 
be  inaccurate  for  purposes  of  section  611  of 
the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
16811).  and  the  Administrator  shall  Immedi- 
ately advise  such  individual  and  each  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  (including  each  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  described  in  para- 
graph (4)  (B)  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  caused  such  informa- 
tion to  be  transmitted  by  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency  described  In  paragraph  (4)  (B)  (ii) 
(I)  of  this  subsection)  to  which  the  Admin- 
istrator has  released  information  relating  to 
such  Indebtedness  that  any  such  indication 
is  inaccurate  for  purposes  of  such  section 
and  advise  such  individual  of  the  provisions 
of  such  section. 

"(3)  No  contract  entered  into  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  and  no  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  any  such  contract  or 
this  subsection  shall  result  In  the  applica- 
tion of  section  552a  of  title  5  to  any  consumer 
reporting  agency  or  employee  thereof. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  terms  'consumer  report'  and  'file' 
shall  have  the  meaning  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (g)  of  section  603  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a  (d) 
and   (g)),  respectively. 

"(B)  The  term  'consumer  reporting  agency' 
(I)  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  603  of  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1681a(f)).  and  (U) 
shall  also  mean  any  person  who,  for  mone- 
tary fees,  dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit 
basis,  regularly  engages  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
the  practice  of  (I)  obtaining  credit  informa- 
tion or  other  information  on  consumers  from 
consumer  reporting  agencies  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (f )  of  section  603  of  such  Act)  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  such  Information 
to  third  parties,  or  (II)  serving  as  a  market- 
ing agent  under  arrangements  enabling  third 
parties  to  obtain  such  information  from  such 
agenda.";  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (h),  as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (2)  of  this  section,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Any"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g)  (3)  of 
this  section,  any". 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  am  offering  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, would  add  two  new  titles  to  S.  870 
as  reported  from  committee:  A  new  title 
vn — Veterans'  Employment  Assistance 
Adjustment,  and  a  new  title  Vin — dis- 
closure of  certain  information  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration — identical  to  S. 
1518  as  reported  by  our  committee.  I 
would  like  to  outline  the  provisions  of 
these  two  proposed  titles. 
rrrtE  vn — victerans'  employment  assistance 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  new  title  vn  pro- 
posed by  the  ccHnmittee  amendment  de- 
rives from  oversight  and  confirmations 
Jiearings  held  by  the  committee  on 
March  12,  and  May  23,  1978,  and  Jtme  9 
and  17, 1977,  and  would  amend  provisions 
of  chapters  41  and  42  of  title  38.  These 
two  chapters  form  the  basic  framework 
for  services  provided  to  vmemployed  vet- 
erans by  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  the  Veterans'  Employment  Serv- 
ice, mandate  administrative  controls  to 
assiu-e  special  services  to  imemployed 
veterans,  and  authorize  the  mandatory 
listing/aflarmative  action  program  imder 
Federal  contracts  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans and  disabled  veterans. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  definition  issue  has 
been  of  concern  to  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  a  number 
of  years.  As  far  back  as  1977,  the  issue 
was  framed  by  Secretary  Marshall,  in  a 
letter  to  me  suggesting  the  need  for  leg- 
islative action  in  this  regard.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  raised  and  discussed  in  the 
last  year  at  two  hearings — the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  on 
March  12,  1979,  and  the  veterans'  em- 
ployment oversight  hearings  on  May  23. 
The  development  of  this  legislation  has 
been  discussed  with  ofiBcials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  who  basically  share 
our  concerns  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  the  pur- 
pose and  major  elements  of  the  amend- 
ments that  would  be  made  by  the  pro- 
posed title  VII. 

MODIFICATION     OF     DETINITIONS 

First,  the  title  VII  amendments  would 
modify  certain  definitions  of  various  cat- 
egories of  veterans  so  as  to  provide  con- 
sistency between  chapters  41  and  42. 
Hopefully,  this  consistency  will  lead  to 
better  assistance  and  services  for  veter- 
ans. The  categories  defined  by  the  amend- 
ment are:  Eligible  veteran,  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  disabled  veteran,  and  spe- 
cial disabled  veteran. 

MINIMUM-SERVICE   REQUIREMENT 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  one  element  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  is  significant. 
With  respect  to  the  present  law  defini- 
tion of  "eligible  veteran"  for  the  purposes 
of  chapter  41.  the  amendment  would  add 
a  minimum-length-of-service  require- 
ment—181  days.  Under  current  law,  Mr. 
President,  an  individual  is  considered  an 
eligible  veteran  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 41  assistance  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  or  she  served  2  days  or  2  years 
on  active  duty.  Given  constraints  on  time 


and  resources  available  within  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  system,  it  makes 
good  policy  sense  to  target  assistance  on 
those  most  in  need  of  services — that  is, 
those  who  have  been  out  of  the  labor 
market  for  a  significant  period  of  time 
and  those  who  incurred  a  disability  dur- 
ing their  service.  Thus,  the  amendment 
would  require  an  individual — unless  re- 
leased from  service  because  of  a  service- 
connected  disability — ^to  have  served 
about  6  months  on  active  duty  in  order 
to  be  an  eUgible  veteran. 

In  coimection  with  this  proposed  min- 
imum-service requirement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  note  that  there  are  a  variety  of 
programs  conducted  imder  other  authori- 
ties— such  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and 
CETA— that  are  designed  to  help  the 
jobless.  These  individuals  who  do  not 
meet  the  new  chapter  41  180-day  re- 
quirement would  be  eligible  generally  for 
assistance  under  these  programs — not  as 
an  eligible  veteran,  but  as  an  unemployed 
person.  The  amendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  assure  that  these  indi- 
viduals have  an  opportunity  to  secure 
this  assistance  from  other  programs  that 
are  generally  available. 

REPEAL  OF  48-MONTH   LIMrTATION 

The  second  major  element  of  title  vn 
would  be  the  repeal  of  the  48-month  limit 
on  the  eligibility  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
for  the  afiOrmative  action /mandatory 
listing  assistance  under  Federal  con- 
tracts, which  is  provided  for  by  section 
2012  in  chapter  42. 

Under  current  law.  In  order  to  be  con- 
sidered an  eligible  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam-era imder  this  program,  a  veteran 
must  have  served  during  the  Vietnam 
era — August  5,  1964  through  May  7, 
1975 — and  must  be  within  48  months  of 
discharge  or  release.  As  a  result  of  this 
48-month  limitation,  only  those  dis- 
charged since  November  1975  are  cur- 
rently considered  eligible  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  for  the  purposes  of  the  af- 
firmative action/mandatory  listing  pro- 
gram. This  means  that  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  those  veterans  who  served  dur- 
ing the  confiict  in  Vietnam  and  only 
about  9  percent  of  those  who  served  in 
the  Vietnam  theater  are  eligible  for  the 
section  2012  assistance. 

In  lieu  of  the  48-month  limitation, 
the  committee  amendment  would  provide 
for  eligibility  generally  for  the  period 
ending  12  years  after  the  individual's 
discharge  or  release  from  service — that 
is,  for  2  years  after  the  expiration  of  a 
veteran's  10-year  delimiting  period  for 
GI  bill  benefits — or  for  a  minimum  of  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  is  tied  to 
the  delimiting  period  in  this  way  tor 
three  reasons :  First,  because  the  delimit- 
ing period  has  become  a  fairly  standard 
measure  of  the  readjustment  period  dur- 
ing which  the  readjustment  benefits 
under  the  GI  bill  are  afforded  basically 
to  help  the  vetersin  into  a  meaningful 
job;  second,  to  assure  a  full  measure  of 
assistance  through  this  program  for  the 
individual  whose  delimiting  date  is  de- 
ferred either  on  account  of  disability — 
as  provided  in  section  1662(a)  of  title 
38 — or  by  virtue  of  the  upgrading  of  a 
nonqualifying  discharge — as  provided  in 


section  1662(b) ;  and  third,  to  assure  that 
this  chapter  42  job  assistance  is  available 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  VA  read- 
justment counseling  program  over  ttie 
next  several  years. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment wxMild  specifically  exclude,  from  eli- 
gibility as  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
less they  have  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  hdd  a  rank  lesser  than  major 
or  its  equivalent  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. This  is  consistent  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  individuals  for  veterans 
preference  purposes  for  civil  service  posi- 
tions, as  enacted  last  year  by  Public  Law 
95-^54.  the  Civil  So-vlce  Reform  Act  of 
1978. 

RETROACTIVE   UNIVERSAL   COVBUUS 

Mr.  President,  when  section  2012  was 
enacted  in  1972,  effective  January  1, 1973, 
the  48 -month  limitation  had  the  effect  of 
excluding  those  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  who  were  discharged  prior  to  1969 — 
or  roughly  one-third  of  those  who  served. 
In  addition,  those  discharged  from  1969 
through  1972  were  not  eligible  for  a  full 
4-year  period  of  assistance.  These  are 
the  veterans  who  served  during  the 
height  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  the  com- 
mitee  amendment  would  expand  diglbll- 
ity  for  the  section  2012  program  to  assure 
that  all  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  who 
served  at  least  181  days  and  were  rdeased 
from  service  with  other  than  a  dishon- 
orable discharge  are  provided  with  eligi- 
bUity  and  that  such  ellglbUity  is  for  at 
least  a  2 -year  period — beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment — of  eligibility  for  the 
affirmative  action/mandatory  listing 
program. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    APPLICATION   OF   NEW 
DEFINITIONS 

Mr.  President,  these  new  provlslMis 
could,  we  believe,  be  rdatively  easily  ad- 
ministered for  the  purposes  of  detennln- 
ing  eligibility  of  Vietnam-era  vet«ans 
for  the  affirmative  action/mandatory 
listing  program.  For  the  first  2  years  fol- 
lowing CTiactment,  eligibility  may  easily 
be  determined  by  establishing  the  mini- 
mum length  of  service,  rank  at  time  of 
discharge,  and  service  dvulng  the  Viet- 
nam era.  Thereafter,  dlglblllty  may  be 
established  by  reviewing  a  veteran's  re- 
port of  separation  trom  active  duty — 
DD  214 — to  determine  whether  the  vet- 
eran has  been  out  of  the  service  for  less 
than  12  years.  If  the  veteran  has  been 
out  of  the  service  for  more  than  12  yeun, 
eligibility  would  then  have  to  be  estab- 
lished by  determining  whether  the  veter- 
an ever  received  an  extension  of  the  de- 
limiting period  on  account  of  disability 
or  as  a  rrault  of  having  his  or  ho-  dis- 
charge upgraded. 

PROVISIONS  CONTAIim>  IN  THE  COKPRXKENBXVE 
EMPLOTKXNT   AND   TRAINING   ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  by  virtue  of  a  cross-refer- 
ence added  to  CETA  by  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  &nd  Training  Act  of 
1978 — Public  Law  95-524 — would  have  a 
very  limited  narrowing  effect  for  the 
purposes  of  CETA  programs  by  exclud- 
ing nondisabled.  retired  military  person- 
nel of  the  rank  of  major  or  above.  In 
this  regard.  I  note  that  there  is  serious 
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concern  over  the  provision  in  section  3 
(31)  of  CETA  that  includes  in  the  defl- 
niti(Mi  of  Vietnam-era  veteran  only  those 
35  years  of  age  or  less.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  definition  in  1977,  in  con- 
nection with  Public  Law  95-93,  the 
Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  of  1977,  the  average  age  of 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  has  in- 
creased to  32  years,  and  the  needs  of  the 
Vietnam-era  veteran  over  age  35  are 
growing  as  evidenced  by  increases  in  the 
rates  of  unemployment  for  this  age  cate- 
gory. However,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  does 
not  extend  to  the  provisions  of  CETA. 
That  responsibility  Ues  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
on  which  I  also  serve,  and  this  amend- 
ment would  make  no  change  in  these 
particular  CETA  provisions.  However,  it 
is  anticipated  that  amendments  to  CETA 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  session  of 
the  96th  Congress  and,  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
assure  that  this  issue  is  appropriately  re- 
solved at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  primary 
issues  addressed  in  new  title  Vn  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  full  ex- 
planation and  analysis — including  the 
changes  it  would  make  in  existing  law — 
and  the  text  of  correspondence  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£15  follows: 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC.  September  23.  1977. 
Hon.  Alan  Cbanstom, 
U.S.  Sejiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
Inquiry  concerning  the  General  Accounting 
Office's  (GAO)  foUowup  evaluation  of  serv- 
ices provided  to  veterans  by  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  Please  forgive  our  delay 
In  responding  to  your  questions. 

Since  the  January  23.  1976.  Hnal  GAO  re- 
port and  the  subsequent  followup  report,  a 
number  of  corrective  actions  have  been 
taken  by  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Office  of 
the  Employment  and  Training  Administra- 
tion (ETA)  to  make  certain  that  services  to 
all  veterans  In  Wilmington  continue  to  Im- 
prove. Throughout  calendar  year  1976,  the 
Department  of  Labor  Federal  Representative 
and  the  Regional  Veterans  Employment  Rep- 
resentative In  Philadelphia  have  provided 
technical  assistance  to  and  monitored  the 
city  of  Wilmington  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  program  to 
assure  that  veterans  remain  a  priority  group 
In  terms  of  receiving  CETA  services. 

As  noted  In  your  letter  of  April  29,  1977. 
there  was  a  discrepancy  in  the  count  of  spe- 
cial veterans  served  during  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31.  1976.  Wilmington  rec- 
ords Indicate  31  special  veterans  served  while 
GAO  could  verify  only  20.  The  Department 
of  Labor  (DOL)  reported  32  special  veterans 
served.  This  variation  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  confusion  caused  by  various 
deflnltlons  used  to  classify  veterans.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  title  VI  CETA 
program  In  Wilmington  was  not  operational 
during  the  period  August  31,  1976.  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 

However,  In  anticipation  of  the  Public 
Service  Emnloyment  expansion  In  PY  1977 
and  expanded  emphasis  on  service  to  vet- 
erans,  the  Federal   Representative  and  the 


Regional  Veterans  Employment  Representa- 
tive visited  the  program  during  this  period 
to  provide  intensive  technical  assistance  and 
minimize  any  referral,  recruitment  or  certi- 
fication problems.  In  an  effort  to  include 
more  veterans  In  the  program  and  Improve 
linkages,  the  city  of  Wilmington  CETA  staff 
were  provided  with  names  of  specific  staff  In 
the  Employment  Service  (ES)  office  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office  In 
Wilmington  who  could  assist  them. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  has  been  encour- 
aged to  work  closely  with  the  ES  to  assure 
compliance  with  Section  96.30  of  the  CETTA 
regulations  which  concerns  the  listing  of  all 
title  VI  positions  with  the  ES  at  least  48 
hours  before  referring  other  applicants.  For 
the  most  recent  reporting  period  ending 
March  31.  1977.  the  total  title  VI  enrollment 
In  Wilmington  was  271.  with  50  or  18.5  per- 
cent being  veterans. 

In  addition  to  the  Regional  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Representative.  State  Veterans 
Employment  Representatives,  and  Assistant 
Veterans  Employment  Representatives  have 
monitored  and  evaluated  all  prime  sponsors 
in  the  region  on  a  continuing  basis  and  made 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  prime 
sponsors  and  the  Federal  Representatives  In 
order  to  Improve  services  to  veterans. 

Nationally,  a  number  of  actions  have  been 
undertaken  to  Intensify  DOL's  commitment 
to  provide  services  to  veterans.  For  example. 
In  response  to  the  President's  Economic  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  that  the  national  enroll- 
ment goal  of  36  percent  of  all  new  public 
service  employment  Jobs  under  titles  II  and 
VI  of  CETA  be  filled  by  veterans,  a  field  mem- 
orandum to  all  Regional  Administrators  em- 
phasizing the  urgency  of  similar  directives 
to  the  State  Employment  Security  Agencies 
and  other  Involved  agencies  was  issued. 

To  assist  In  the  actual  recruitment  of  vet- 
erans, outreach  units  staffed  by  disabled 
Vietnam-era  veterans  have  been  established 
within  the  employment  services  In  the  100 
largest  cities,  with  at  least  one  In  each 
State.  This  effort,  referred  to  as  the  Disabled 
Veterans'  Outreach  Program,  over  the  next 
18  months  will  provide  not  only  2.000  Jobs 
for  disabled  veterans  as  outreach  workers, 
but  will  place  an  estimated  40.000  additional 
veterans  in  Jobs.  Delaware  has  a  total  of  five 
of  these  outreach  workers  onboard,  with  two 
serving  the  Wilmington  area. 

Another  Presidential  initiative  specifically 
designed  to  assist  veterans  Is  the  "Help 
through  Industry  Retraining  and  Employ- 
ment" (HIRE)  program  designed  as  a  nation- 
wide program  to  emphasize  employment  op- 
portunities primarily  for  veterans  in  the 
private  sector  and  create  approximately 
100,000  new  Jobs  under  CETA  title  in. 

Also  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service's  field  staff  will  continue 
to  actively  promote  veterans'  recruitment 
efforts  with  the  State  ES  agencies  and  CETA 
prime  sponsors  and  to  foster  linkages  with 
local  veterans'  organizations  and  other  com- 
munity agencies  to  Identify  eligible  veterans. 
Additionally,  we  have  requested  that  the 
State  ES  agencies  Intensify  their  efforts  to 
locate  veterans  by  screening  ES  work  regis- 
tration files  and  reviewing  active  and  inactive 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Ex-8erv- 
icemen  claim  records. 

In  regard  to  the  variety  of  definitions  and 
categories  of  veterans,  it  has  been  recognized 
as  an  administrative  and  programmatic  prob- 
lem for  some  time.  We  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  Committee  with  our 
ideas  for  resolving  this  situation.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Department  has  placed  this  spe- 
cific matter  under  high-level  study  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  95th  Congress  as  part 
of  Its  legislative  proposal  program. 

It  is  felt  that  we  should  seek  legislative 
amendments  which  clarify  and  define  only 
those  categories  of  veterans  which  Congress 
intends   to   identify   for   special    assistance. 


Such  amendments  should  resiUt  In  uniform 
definitions  throughout  all  veteran-related 
legislation  applicable  to  E>OL's  responsibili- 
ties and  reduce  the  total  number  of  veteran 
categories  to  a  manageable  two  or  three, 
preferably  only  "eligible  veteran"  and  "dis- 
abled veteran."  Because  of  the  technical  and 
extensive  scope  of  the  matter,  It  cannot  b« 
treated  adequately  In  this  correspondence. 

Therefore,  It  Is  suggested  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  appropriate  DOL  staff, 
representatives  of  ETA  and  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor  In  particular,  and  Committee  staff  to 
Join  In  a  working  group  to  pursue  the  matter 
In-depth.  If  you  concur,  please  have  your  staff 
contact  the  office  of  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Green, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  and 
Training.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Green  to  alert 
ETA  staff  as  appropriate  concerning  this 
assignment. 

In  the  meantime.  ETA  Is  In  the  process  ol 
clarifying  these  definitions  Internally  In  order 
to  minimize  the  current  confusion  between 
the  various  ETA  programs. 

If  you  have  need  for  further  Information 
on  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Ray  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  New  Ttili 
VII,  Proposed  to  be  Added  to  S.  870.  the 
Proposed  GI  Bill  Amendments  Act  or 
1979 

title  VII — veterans'  employment  assistance 

ADJUSTMENTS 

New  title  VII  of  S.  870  would  amend  chap- 
ters 41,  "Job  Counseling,  Training,  and 
Placement  Service  for  Veterans,"  and  42  "Em- 
ployment and  Training  of  Disabled  and  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans,"  of  title  38,  In  order  to 
make  more  compatible  the  various  defini- 
tions of  categories  of  veterans  and  to  adjust 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  veterans' 
employment  assistance. 

Section  701 
Would  amend  present  chapter  41,  relating 
to  Job  counseling,  training,  and  placement 
service  for  veterans. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  701  would  amend 
present  section  2001,  relating  to  deflnltlons. 
These  definitions  would  be  made  by  cross- 
references  to  deflnltlons  In  chapter  42,  re- 
lating to  employment  and  training  of  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam-era  veterans,  as  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  section  702(1)  of  this 
new  title. 

Subclause  (A)  of  clattse  (1)  of  section  701 
would  amend  present  paragraph  (1),  de- 
fining the  term  "eligible  veteran."  to  require 
(by  cross-reference  to  section  2011(4)  as 
proposed  to  be  added  by  section  702(1) ) ,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  was 
discharged  because  of  a  service-connected 
disability,  a  minimum  length  of  service  of 
181  days.  Current  law  requires  no  minimum 
length  of  service  as  to  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  chapter  41.  The  purpose  of  this 
new  requirement  is  to  assure  that  the  serv- 
ices generally  available  to  veterans  under 
chapter  41  are  targeted  on  those  whose  serv- 
ice most  clearly  warrants  such  assistance  and 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  in  need  of  this 
assistance — service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans and  veterans  who  have  been  absent 
from  the  labor  market  for  more  than  six 
months.  The  following  other  provisions  of 
title  38  currently  have  181-day  eligibility  re- 
quirements; section  1652  for  GI  BUI  purposes 
and  section  2011(2)  for  employment  and 
training  assistance  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
According  to  Department  of  Defense  statis- 
tics, this  minimum-service  requirement 
would  reduce  the  universe  of  veterans  eligible 
for  services  under  chapter  41  by  approximate- 
ly  45,000  to  50,000  persons  annually.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  704  of  this  proposed  title 
would  assure,  however,  that  individuals  made 
ineligible  for  the  assistance  provided  under 
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the  Buthcrlty  of  chapter  41  as  a  result  of 
this  new  minimum-service  requirement 
would  receive  services  under  other  appropri- 
ate programs  of  assistance  to  unemployed 
persons. 

Subclause  (B)  of  clause  (1)  of  section  701 
would  redesignate  present  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3) ,  defining  the  terms  "eligible  persons" 
and  "State";  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  and 
would  add  three  new  paragraphs  to  present 
section  2001  to  define  three  categories  oif 
veterans  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  41 — 
"veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era",  "disabled  vet- 
eran", and  "special  disabled  veteran".  Cur- 
rent law  contains  no  definitions  for  these 
three  categories  In  chapter  41.  However, 
present  chapter  42  contains  definitions  of 
"veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era"  and  "disabled 
veteran";  these  definitions  would  be  modi- 
fied by  section  702  of  this  proposed  title. 

The  purpose  of  adding  these  three  new 
categories  of  veterans  Is  to  target  services 
provided  under  chapter  41  more  specifically 
on  those  veterans  who  are  in  greatest  need 
and  to  promote  consistency  In  Labor  De- 
partment definitions  used  for  administration 
of  chapters  41  and  (by  virtue  of  section 
702(1)   to  be  added)   42. 

New  paragraph  (2):  WovUd  (by  cross- 
reference  to  section  2011(2)  as  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  section  702(1)  define  "veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  era"  as  an  eligible  veteran,  as 
defined  In  section  2001(1)  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  subclause  (A)  of  section  701(1) 
of  this  title,  any  part  of  whose  service  oc- 
curred during  the  Vietnam  era  and  as  to 
whom  the  OI  BUI  delimiting  pierlod  has 
been  expired  (or  would  have  been  expired 
had  such  veteran  been  eligible  for  chapter 
34  assistance)  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
two  years — generally  twelve  years  after  dis- 
charge. The  definition  would  specifically  not 
Include  a  retired  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  retired  at  or  above  the  rank  of 
major  or  Its  equivalent  unless  he  or  she  Is  a 
disabled  veteran,  as  proposed  to  be  defined  In 
new  paragraph  (3),  below.  This  definition  Is 
Ued  to  the  delimiting  period,  rather  than  to 
the  date  of  discharge.  In  order  to  assure  that 
all  veterans  concerned  receive  two  years  of 
eligibility  for  special  employment  assistance 
after  their  opportunities  for  OI  Bill  training 
have  expired.  This  approach  would  coordi- 
nate educational  and  employment  assist- 
ance providing  adequate  time  for  a  veteran 
to  utilize  fully  his  or  her  GI  Bill  benefits 
(generally  ten  years) ,  which  is  Intended  to 
prepare  the  veteran  for  employment,  and 
two  years  to  Initiate  a  Job  search  following 
completion  of  an  educational  objective. 
Thus,  veterans  who  receive  extensions  of 
their  delimiting  periods  on  account  of  dis- 
ability, or  whose  delimiting  periods  extend 
beyond  the  normal  ten-year  period  of  special 
employment  assistance  eligibility  following 
the  expirations  of  their  delimiting  periods. 
For  example,  a  veteran  discharged  in  1970. 
who  is  prevented  from  pursuing  a  course  of 
education  for  five  years  on  account  of  dis- 
ability and  subsequently  Is  granted  a  five- 
year  extension  of  the  delimiting  period, 
would,  within  the  meaning  of  the  proposed 
definition,  be  an  eligible  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  until  1987  (rather  than  only  for 
twelve  years  after  the  date  of  discharge — 
1982). 

Under  the  proposed  definitions,  a  former 
servlceperson  who  served  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and  Is  eligible  for  employment  assistance 
but  not  GI  Bill  benefits,  that  Is.  an  Individ- 
ual whose  discharge  does  not  qualify  him  or 
her  for  GI  Bill  benefits,  would  be  eligible  for 
employment  assistance  for  basically  the  same 
period — generally  the  twelve-year  period  fol- 
lowing his  or  her  discharge — for  which  he  or 
she  would  have  been  eligible  If  entitled  to 
GI  Bill  benefits,  without  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension that  he  or  she  might  have  received 
baaed  on  disability. 


New  paragraph  (4) :  Would  (by  cross-ref- 
erence to  section  2011(3)  aa  prop>08ed  to  be 
added  by  section  702(1))  define  "disabled 
veteran"  as  a  veteran  who  Is  entitled  to  VA 
service-connected  disability  compensation  or 
who  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  because  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. 

New  paragraph  (4):  Would  (by  cross-ref- 
erence to  section  2011(1)  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  section  702(1))  define  "fecial 
disabled  veteran"  as  a  disabled  veteran  who 
Is  entitled  to  VA  service-connected  compen- 
sation for  a  dlsabUlty  rated  at  30-percent  or 
more  or  who  was  discharged  or  released  be- 
cause of  a  service-connected  disability. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  701  would  amend 
present  section  2007.  relating  to  administra- 
tive controls  and  annual  reports  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Subclause  (A)  of  clause  (2)  of  section  701 
would  amend  subsection  (a)(1)  of  present 
section  2007  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish  administrative  controls  to  assure 
that  each  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 
disabled  veteran  who  requests  assistance  un- 
der chapter  41  shall  be  placed  In  a  satisfac- 
tory Job  or  Job  training  opportunity  or  receive 
some  other  specific  form  of  assistance.  At 
present,  chapter  41  requires  the  Secretary  to 
give  special  attention,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  administrative  controls,  to  the 
emplojnaaent  needs  of  only  recently  separated 
veterans.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
thus  to  require  the  Secretary  to  assure  that 
special  efforts  are  targeted  on  the  demon- 
strated needs  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
veterans  who  suffer  from  service-connected 
disabilities,  as  well  as  addressing  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  veterans  as  soon  as  they 
become  evident  following  release  from 
service. 

Subclause  (B)  of  clause  (2)  of  section  701 
would  amend  subsection  (c)  of  present  sec- 
tion 2007  to  require  that  the  annual  report 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Include  numerical  breakdowns  of 
the  new  categories  of  veteraiis  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  701(1).  This  subclause 
would  also  make  technical  amendments  In 
subsection  (c)  to  refiect  current  terminology 
in  the  employment  and  training  area. 
Section  702 

Would  amend  present  chapter  42,  relat- 
ing to  employment  and  training  of  disabled 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  702  would  amend 
present  section  2011.  relating  to  deflnltlons. 
to  provide  definitions  of  "special  disabled 
veteran",  "veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era",  "dis- 
abled veteran",  and  "eligible  veteran"  as 
described  In  the  above  analysis  of  clause  (1) 
of  section  701  to  be  added.  These  changes 
would  have  the  substantive  effect  of  (A)  re- 
pealing the  current-law  provision  that  re- 
stricts the  scope  of  the  affirmative  action 
and  mandatory  listing  requirements  under 
Federal  contracts  for  Vietnam-era  veterans — 
m  present  section  2012(a) — to  those  who 
have  been  discharged  for  less  than  48 
months — and  (B)  extending  the  scope  of 
such  assistance  to  veterans  whose  OI  Bill 
delimiting  periods  have  been  expired  for  s 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years  (gen- 
erally those  who  have  been  discharged  or 
released  for  a  period  of  12  years. 

In  addition,  this  provision.  In  conjunction 
with  new  subsection  (c)  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  clause  (2)  of  this  section),  would 
expand  section  2012  coverage  to  provide 
first-time  eligibility  for  veterans  who  were 
previously  never  eligible  under  section 
2012 — those  discharged  prior  to  January, 
1969,  (i.e.,  four  years  before  the  effective 
date  provided  for  of  the  existing  provision 
by  section  603  of  Public  Law  92-640,  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972).  It  would  also  restore 
ellgiblUty  to  thow  Vietnam-era  veterans  who 


did  not  receive  a  fuU  measure  of  uslstance 

under  section  2012  (48  months  of  eUglblllty) . 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  would  increase  by 
almost  7  mUUon  the  number  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  eligible  for  affirmative  action/ 
mandatory  listing  assistance  under  section 
2012,  since,  for  the  two  years  foUowlng  en- 
actment of  this  provision,  aU  eligible  vet- 
erans who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era 
would  be  eligible  for  such  assistance  regard- 
less of  their  date  of  discharge  or  release.  In 
this  regard.  It  shoiUd  be  noted  that  admin- 
istration of  the  program  wotUd  be  facU- 
Itated  for  the  first  two  years  foUowlng  en- 
actment because  the  only  criteria  for  de- 
termining ellgiblUty  would  be  a  rtilnlmnm 
length  of  service,  an  otber-than-dlshonor- 
able  discharge,  and  service  during  the  Viet- 
nam era — all  readily  ascertainable  from  a 
veteran's  DD-214  discharge  certificate. 

Finally,  under  the  proposed  definitions 
since  the  current  GI  Bill  expires  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989.  no  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era 
would  be  eligible  for  employment  assistance 
under  the  mandatory  Ustlng/affirmatlve  ac- 
tion program  after  December  31,  1991. 

(This  amendment,  by  virtue  of  a  cross- 
reference  In  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
Training  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (PubUc  Law 
95-924)  (CETA)  to  section  101(31)  would 
have  a  very  limited  narrowing  effect  for  the 
purposes  of  CETA  by  excluding  non-disabled, 
retired  mUltary  personnel  of  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor or  ab07e  In  the  same  way  as  these  persons 
were  excluded  from  veterans'  preference  eU- 
glblUty  under  title  5.  United  States  Code,  by 
virtue  of  section  307(a)  of  PX.  95-464,  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.) 

Clause  (2)  of  section  702  would  amend 
present  section  2012,  relating  to  veterans' 
employment  emphasis  under  Federal  cmi- 
tracts,  by  redesignating  present  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (c) ,  as  follows:  y — i 

New  subsection  (c) :  Would  make  any/ 
eligible  veteran  who  served  on  active  dutv 
at  any  time  during  the  Vietnam-era  (but  noo 
Including  a  military  retiree  of  the  rank  («L 
major  or  above  unless  he  or  she  Is  a  dls-  \ 
abled  veteran)  eligible  for  employment  as- 
sistance under  section  2012  (mandatory 
listing/ affirmative  action)  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years.  Thus,  this  provision  woxUd 
assure  that  those  who  are  being  restored  to 
ellglbilty  for  such  assistance  or  who  are  being 
made  eligible  for  the  first  time  would  be 
proivlded  no  less  than  two  years  of  eligibility 
despite  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  their  dates 
of  discharge  or  release,  they  would  satisfy 
the  definition  of  "veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era"  ( as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  702 
( 1 ) )  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  or  not  at  all. 
Section  703 

Would  make  a  series  of  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  to  chapters  41  and  42  to  re- 
flect the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  by 
sections  701  and  702  and  to  update  termi- 
nology describing  federal  employment  aaslst- 
ance  programs. 

Section  704 

Would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
assure  that  any  veteran  who  is  made  Ineligi- 
ble for  services  under  chapter  41,  as  a  result 
of  the  Imposition  of  the  minimum  length  of 
service  requirement  proposed  to  be  added  by 
section  701(1)  (A),  is  provided  with  employ- 
ment services  through  and  In  accordance 
with  other  appropriate  employment  and 
training  provisions,  such  as  the  services  pro- 
vided generally  through  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  or  the  activities  of  prime 
sponsors  under  CETA.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  assure  that  these  Individu- 
als are  perceived  as  fully  eligible  for  and 
provided  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  as- 
sistance from  other  appropriate  sources  gen- 
erally available  In  the  labor  market  even 
though  they  would  not  be  eligible  for  chapter 
41  services. 
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Chamcxs  in  Existikg  Law  Made  bt  S.  870  as 
PosTHn  Amended 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing 
law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In 
brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic,  ex- 
isting law  in  which  no  change  Is  proposed  is 
shown  in  roman) : 

TITLK  38 — UNITED  STATES  CODE 

•  •  •  •  * 
Pa«t  ni — Readjustment  and  Related  Bene- 
fits 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter  41 — Job  Counseunc.  Traininc.  and 

Placement  Sebvice  for  Veterans 
Sec. 

2001.  Definitions. 
2003.  Purpose. 

3002A.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Lttbor 
for  Veterans"  Employment. 

2003.  Assignment   of   veterans'   employment 
representative. 

2004.  Employees  of  local  offices. 

2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal   agencies. 

2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 
authorization  of  appropriations. 

2007.  Administrative  controls:  annual  report. 

2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 
Veterans"  Administration. 

i  2001.  Definitions 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  veteran"  [means 
a  person  who  served  In  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  and  who  was  discharged 
or  released  therefrom  with  other  than  a  dis- 
honorable discharge)  has  the  same  meaning 
provided  in  section  2011(4)    of  thU  title. 

(2)  The  term  "veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era"  has  the  same  meaning  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2011(2)  of  this  title. 

(3)  The  term  "disabled  veteran"  has  the 
same  meaning  provided  in  section  2011(3)  of 
this  title.  ' 

(4)  The  term  "special  disabled  veteran" 
ol??."**  *"'"*  ^^aning  provided  in  section 
2011(1)   of  this  title. 

1(2)  1(6)  (the)  The  term  "eligible  person"" 
means — 

(A)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  died  of 
a  service-connected  disability. 

(B)  the  spouse  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  who 
at  the  time  of  application  for  assistance  un- 
der this  chapter.  Is  listed,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 566  of  title  37  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  by  the  Secretary  concerned  In 
one  or  more  of  the  following  categories  and 
has  been  so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than 
ninety  days:  (1)  missing  in  action.  (11)  cap- 

o^^m'",  "?!  °'  **"*y  ^^  »  *>o»t"e  force. 
or  (111)  forcibly  detained  or  Interned  In  line 
Of  duty  by  a  foreign  government  or  power 
or  *^ 

t^/ii^n!*!.'?!^"**  °^  ^^^  P«"0'^  who  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  In  nature  result- 
ing from  a  service-connected  disability  or 
H^*  ^^  °^  *  veteran  who  died  while  a 
disability  so  evaluated  was  In  existence. 
( (3)  1  (6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of 

™°»!f?'^'  ^***®'  °^  ^*"'  ^'»**«»  States,  the 
EMstrlct  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 

ff  T"*!^  *''^°"  *'"*  ™*y  include,  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  necessary  and  feasible 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands; 
1--  ^°'^'^^^^lth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 

jaooa.     Purpose 

„,.T?*  C°?P*«  declares  as  its  intent  and 
purpose  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  (iT 
i?Lrf2j"ill?*"*°^  counseling  service  pro- 
^m,  (2)  employment  placement  service  pro- 
gram, and  (3)  job  training  placement  service 
program  for  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  ner! 
sons  and  that,  to  this  end  policies  shaU^ 
promulgated  and  administer^  by  a  E^pu?^ 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment,  established  by  section  2002A  of 
this  title,  through  a  Veterans"  Employment 
Service  within  the  Department  of  Labor,  so 
as  to  provide  such  veterans  and  persons  the 
maximum  of  employment  and  training  op- 
portiinltles  through  existing  programs,  coor- 
dination and  merger  of  programs  and  imple- 
mentation of  new  programs. 

!  2002A.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Etaplojrment 
There  Is  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans"  Elmployment,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
be  the  principal  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  the  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  all  departmental  policies 
and  procedures  to  carry  out  (1)  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  chapter  42,  and  chapter  43 
of  this  title,  and  (2)  all  other  Department 
of  Labor  employment,  unemployment,  and 
training  programs  to  the  extent  tHey  affect 
veterans. 

§  2003.     Assignment  of  veterans"  employment 
representative 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to  each 
State  a  representative  of  the  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Service  to  serve  as  the  veterans' 
employment  representative,  and  shall  further 
assign  to  each  State  one  assistant  veterans" 
employment  representative  per  each  250,000 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  of  the  State  vet- 
erans population,  and  such  additional  assist- 
ant veterans"  employment  representatives  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine,  based  on  the 
data  collected  pursuant  to  section  2007  of 
this  title,  to  t>e  necessary  to  assist  the  vet- 
erans" employment  representative  to  carry  out 
effectively  In  that  State  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  Each  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentative and  assistant  veterans"  employ- 
ment representative  shall  be  an  eligible  vet- 
eran who  at  the  time  of  appointment  shall 
have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State 
for  at  least  two  years  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  61  of  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification 
and  general  schedule  pay  rates.  Each  such 
veterans'  employment  representative  and  as- 
sistant veterans'  employment  representative 
shall  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  public 
employment  service  system  in  the  State  to 
which  they  have  been  €isslgned.  They  shall  be 
administratively  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  the  execution  of  the  Secretary's 
veterans'  and  eligible  persons'  counseling  and 
placement  policies  through  the  public  em- 
ployment service  system  and  in  cooperation 
with  [manptowerl  employment  and  training 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary  or 
by  prime  sponsors  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  in  the  State. 
In  cooperation  with  the  public  employment 
service  system  staff  and  the  staffs  of  each 
such  other  program  In  the  State,  the  veter- 
ans' employment  representative  and  such 
representative's  assistants  shall — 

(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  registration  of  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  In  local  em- 
ployment offices  for  suitable  types  of  em- 
ployment and  training  and  for  counseling 
and  placement  of  eligible  veterans  and  eli- 
gible persons  In  employment  and  Job  train- 
ing programs; 

(2)  engage  in  Job  development  and  Job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons,  including  maximum 
coordination  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  that  agency's 
carrying  out  of  Its  responsibilities  under 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  this  title  and 
In  the  conduct  of  job  fairs.  Job  marts,  and 


other  special  programs  to  match  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  with  appropriate 
Job  and  Job  training  opportunities; 

(3)  assist  in  securing  and  maintaining 
current  information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  available  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities, including  maximum  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligi- 
ble veteran's  or  an  eligible  person"s  particu- 
lar qualifications  with  an  available  Job  or 
on-Job  training  or  apprenticeship  opportu- 
nity which  is  commensurate  with  those 
qualifications; 

(4)  promote  the  Interest  of  employers  and 
labor  unions  In  employing  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  and  in  conducting  on- 
Job  training  and  apprenticeship  programs 
for  such  veterans  and  persons; 

(5)  maintain  regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  training  programs, 
and  veterans"  organizations  with  a  view  to 
Iceeplng  them  advised  of  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  available  for  employ- 
ment and  training  and  to  keeping  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  advised  of  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  training: 

(6)  promote  the  participation  of  veterans 
In  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  programs  and  monitor  the  Implementa- 
tion and  operation  of  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  programs  to  as- 
sure [that  eligible  veterans  receive  special 
consideration  when  required]  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  Act  nlating  to 
veterans:  and 

(7)  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  im- 
proving working  conditions  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  employment  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons. 

•  •  •  •  « 

!  2007.  Administrative  controls;   annual  re- 
port 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
administrative  controls  for  the  following 
purposes; 

(1)  To  Insure  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
especially  those  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  each  eligible  person  who 
requests  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
promptly  be  placed  In  a  satisfactory  Job  or 
Job  training  opportunity  or  receive  some 
other  specific  form  of  assistance  designed  to 
enhance  such  veteran's  and  eligible  person's 
employment  prospects  substantially,  such  as 
Individual  Job  development  or  employment 
counseling  services. 

(2)  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployment service  agencies  In  each  State  have 
committed  the  necessary  staff  to  Insure  that 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  carried 
out:  and  to  arrange  for  necessary  corrective 
action  where  staff  resources  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
Inadequate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
definitive  performance  standards  for  deter- 
mining compliance  by  the  State  public  em- 
ployment service  agencies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  and  chapter  42  of  this 
title.  A  full  report  as  to  the  extent  and  rea- 
sons for  any  noncompliance  by  any  such 
State  agency  during  any  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  agency's  plan  for  corrective  action 
during  the  succeeding  year,  shall  be  included 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  the  success  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Its  affiliated  SUte 
employment  service  agencies  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  report 
shall  include,  by  State,  the  [number]  num- 
bers of  [recently  discharged  or  released]  eli- 
gible veterans,  veterans  [with  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  other  eligible]  of  the  Vi- 
etnam era,  dUabled  veterans,  special  disabled 


veterans,  and  eligible  persons  who  (re- 
quested) registered  for  assistance  (through] 
uiith  the  public  employment  service  system 
and  of  each  of  these,  the  number  ( placed  in 
suitable  employment  or  job  training  oppor- 
tunities or  who  were  otherwise  assisted,  with 
separate  reference  to  occupational  training 
and  public  service  employment  under  appro- 
priate Federal  law]  who  were  referred  to  jobs, 
the  number  who  were  placed  in  permanent 
jobs,  the  number  who  were  referred  to  and 
the  number  who  were  placed  In  employment 
and  job  training  programs  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  number  who  were 
counseled,  and  the  number  who  received 
some  reportable  service.  The  report  shall  also 
Include  any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  2004.  2006  and  2007(a),  of  this 
title  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
determination. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Chapter  42 — Employment  and  Training 

OP  DiSABLXO  AND  VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS 

sec. 

2011.  Definitions. 

2012.  Veterans"   [employment  emphasis]   af- 

firmative action  under  Federal  con- 
tracts. 

2013.  Eligibility    requirements    for    veterans 

under  (certain)  Federal  [manpower] 
emploj^ment  and  training  programs. 

2014.  Employment  within  the  Federal  Oov- 

emment. 
;  2011.  Definitions. 
As  used  In  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  "special  disabled  veteran" 
means  (a  person)  (A)  a  veteran  who  is  en- 
titled to  f disability)  compensation  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  a  disability  rated  at  30  per 
centum  or  more,  or  [a  person  whose  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  was  for 
a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated  In  line  of 
duty)  (B)  an  eligible  veteran  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (4)  (B)   of  this  section. 

1  (2)  The  term  "veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era"  means  a  person  (A)  who  (i)  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days,  any  part  of  which  occurred  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  was  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  with  other  than  a  dishonorable 
discharge,  or  (11)  was  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability if  any  part  of  such  active  duty  was 
performed  during  the  Vietnam  era.  and  (B) 
who  was  so  discharged  or  released  within  the 
48  months  preceding  the  person's  applica- 
tion for  employment  covered  under  this 
chapter. ) 

(2)  The  term  "veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era"  means  an  eligible  veteran — 

(A)  who  served  on  active  duty  at  any  time 
during  the  Vietnam  era,  and 

(B)  (i)  whose  delimiting  period  under  sec- 
tion 1662  (a)(1)(b),  or  (e) .  as  appropriate, 
of  this  title  for  educational  assistance  under 
chapter  34  of  this  title  has  been  expired  for 
a  period  of  less  than  tioo  years,  or 

(ii)  who  does  not  meet  the  nature  of  dis- 
charge or  release  requirements  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  chapter  34  of  this 
title  but  whose  delimiting  period  for  such 
assistance  under  such  chapter  u>ould  not 
have  erpired  had  such  veteran  met  such 
disclosure  or  release  requirements  on  the 
date  of  such  veteran's  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  and  had  such  veteran  not 
suffered  from  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
at  any  time  thereafter. 

Such  term  does  not  include  a  retired  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2108(5)  of  title  5)  unless  such  member 
is  a  disabled  veteran  or  unless  such  member 
was  retired  in  a  grade  below  major  or  the 
equivalent  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "disabled  veteran"  means 
(A)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration,    or    (B)    an    eligible 


veteran  as  defined  in  paragraph   (4)  (B)   of 
this  section. 

(4)  The  term  "eligible  veteran"  means  a 
person  who  (A)  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  180  days  and  was  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  with  other 
than  a  dishonorable  discharge,  or  (B)  teas 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  be- 
cause of  a  service-connected  disability. 

(3)  (5)  The  term  "department  [and]  or 
agency""  means  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  any  federally 
owned  corporation. 

5  2012.  Veterans"  [employment  emphasis) 
affirmative  action  under  Federal 
contracts 

(a)  Any  contract  in  the  amount  of  (lO.OOO 
or  more  entered  into  by  any  department  or 
agency  for  the  procurement  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  non-personal  services  (Including 
construction)  for  the  United  States,  shall 
contain  a  provision  requiring  that  the  party 
contracting  with  the  United  States  shall 
take  affirmative  action  to  employ  and 
advance  In  employment  qualified  special 
disabled  veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  subcontract  entered  Into  by  a 
prime  contractor  in  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  non-personal  services  (Including 
construction)  for  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  requiring  affirmative  action  to  employ 
such  veterans  under  such  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  In  order  to  promote  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  requirement,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  promulgating  regulations  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  which  regulations  shall  require 
that  (1)  each  such  contractor  undertake  In 
such  contract  to  list  Immediately  with  the 
appropriate  local  employment  service  office 
all  of  Its  suitable  employment  openings,  and 
(2)  each  such  local  office  shall  give  such  vet- 
erans priority  In  referral  to  such  employ- 
ment openings. 

(b)  If  any  special  disabled  veteran  or  vet- 
eran of  the  Vietnam  era  believes  any  con- 
tractor has  failed  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  contractor's  contract 
with  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  veterans,  or  If  any  disabled 
veteran  (who  Is  entitled  to  disability  com- 
pensation under  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration)  believes  that 
any  such  contractor  has  discriminated 
against  such  veteran  because  such  veteran  Is 
a  handicapped  individual  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  7(6)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  (29  use.  706(6) )  such  veteran  may 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Such  complaint  shall  be  promptly  referred 
to  the  Secretary  who  shall  promptly  Investi- 
gate such  complaint  and  shall  take  such 
action  thereon  as  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances warrant  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  such  contract  and  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era 
as  defined  in  part  in  section  2011  (2)  (A)  of 
this  title  (but  not  including  a  veteran 
excluded  from  such  definition  by  the  second 
sentence  of  section  2011(2)  of  this  title) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  era  for  the  purposes  of  this  secttcn 
until  the  expiration  of  (1)  the  applicable 
period  during  which  such  veteran  would  be 
considered  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era 
under  section  2011(2)  of  thU  title,  or  (2)  a 
period  of  two  years  beginnirig  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  whichever 
occurs  later. 

I  (c)  ]  (d)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  as 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section 
2007(c)  of  this  title  the  number  of  com- 
plaints filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  actions  taken  thereon  and 


the  resolutions  thereof.  Such  report  sh«U 
also  Include  the  number  of  contractors  list- 
ing suitable  employment  openings,  the 
nature,  types,  and  number  of  positions  listed 
and  the  number  of  veterans  receiving  pri- 
ority pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section. 

:  2013.  EligibUlty  requirements  for  veterans 
under  (certain)  Federal  (man- 
power] employment  and  training 
programs 
Any  (1)  amounts  received  as  pay  or  allow- 
ances by  any  person  while  serving  on  active 
duty.  (2)  period  of  time  during  which  such 
person  served  on  such  active  duty,  and  (3) 
amounts  received  under  chapters  11.  13,  31, 
34,  35,  and  36  of  thU  title  by  [a]  an  eligibU 
veteran  [as  defined  In  section  101  (2)  (of  this 
title)  who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  80  days  or  was  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  I,  and  any  amounts  received 
by  an  eligible  person  under  chapters  13  and 
36  of  such  title,  shall  be  disregarded  in  de- 
termining the  needs  or  qualifications  of  par- 
ticipants in  any  public  service  emplojnnent 
program,  any  emergency  employment  pro- 
gram, any  Job  training  program  assisted  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
any  [manpower]  employment  or  training 
program  assisted  under  the  [Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  or  any 
other  manpower]  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  or  any  other 
employment  or  training  (or  related)  program 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds. 

i  2014.  Employment     within     the     Federal 
Government 

(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  promote 
the  maximum  of  employment  and  Job  ad- 
vancement opportunities  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  qualified  disabled  veterans 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

(b)  (1)  To  further  the  policy  stated  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  shall  be  eligible  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  [Civil  Service 
(Commission).  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  prescribe,  for  veterans  readjust- 
ment appointments,  and  for  subsequent 
career-conditional  appointments,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  In  Executive 
Order  Numbered  11621  (March  26,  1970),  ex- 
cept that — 

(A)  such  an  appointment  may  be  made 
up  to  and  including  the  level  08-7  or  its 
equivalent; 

(B)  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  shall  be 
eligible  for  such  an  appointment  without 
any  time  limitation  with  respect  to  eligibil- 
ity for  such  an  appointment;  and 

(C)  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  who  is 
entitled  to  disability  compensation  under 
the  laws  administered  bv  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  whose  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  was  for  a  disability  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  shall 
be  eligible  for  such  an  appointment  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  years  of  education 
completed  by  such  veteran. 

(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  era"  Jhas  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  2011(2)  (A))  means 
an  eligible  veteran  (as  defined  in  section 
2011(4)  of  this  title)  who  served  on  active 
duty  at  any  time  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
[of  this  title]. 

(3)  No  veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ment may  be  made  under  authority  of  this 
subsection  after  September  90,  1981. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality in  the  executive  branch  shaU  in- 
clude in  its  afllnnatlve  action  plan  for  the 
hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  of 
handicapped  individuals  in  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  as  required 
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by  section  601(b)  of  (Public  Law  93-112  (87 
SUt.  391)  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  {29 
U.S.C.  791  (b))  a,  separate  specification  of 
plans  (in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  I  Civil  Service  Conunlssion).  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  prescribe  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary  of  LAbor.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  consistent 
with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and  priorities 
of  such  Act)  to  promote  and  carry  out  such 
affirmative  action  with  respect  to  disabled 
veterans  in  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

(d)  The  [Civil  Service  Conuntaslon]  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  implementation  of  this  section  and  the 
activities  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose and  provisions  of  this  seotloo.  The 
[Commteslon]  Office  shau  perlodlcaUy  ob- 
tain and  publish  (on  at  least  a  semiannual 
basis)  reports  on  such  in^jlementetion  and 
activities  from  each  such  department,  agen- 
cy, and  instnimentallty,  including  specifica- 
tion of  the  use  and  extent  of  appointments 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  the  results  of  the  plans  required  under 
subsecUon  (c)  of  this  section.  Each  report 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  include 
in  the  specification  of  the  use  and  extent  of 
appointments  made  under  subsection  (b)  of 
thU  section  the  following  Information 
(shown  for  all  veterans  and  separately  for 
veterans  described  In  subsection  (b)(1)(C) 
of  this  section  and  other  veterans)  : 

(1)  The  number  of  appodntments  made 
under  such  subsection  since  the  last  such 
report  and  the  grade  levels  in  which  such 
appointments  were  made. 

(2)  The  number  of  individuals  receiving 
^polntments  under  such  subsection  whose 
appointments  were  converted  to  career  con- 
ditional appointments,  or  whose  en^loy- 
ment  under  such  an  appo4ntment  has  ter- 
minated, since  the  last  such  report  to- 
gether with  a  complete  listing  of  categories 
of  causes  of  appointment  terminations  and 
the  number  of  such  individuals  whose  em- 
ployment has  terminated  faUlng  into  each 
such   category. 

(3)  The  number  of  such  terminations 
since  the  last  such  report  that  were  inltl- 

!i!f?»  .L"'.'*  '**P*rt™«i»t-  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality involved  and  the  number  of  such 
terminations  since  the  last  such  report  that 
were  initiated   by   the   individual   involved. 

(4)  A  description  of  the  education  and 
training  programs  in  which  individuals  ap- 
pointed under  such  subsection  are  partW- 
pating  at  the  time  of  such  report. 

^Jf^  ,'^*  "^''"  Service  Commission]  O/- 
to  th/n'^'*"*""  aramvcmenf  shaU  submit 

^tio^  thl*^^"  to  subsection  (c)  of  tWs 
■ection.   the    |  Commission  |    Office  may  in- 

section  mT^.  ^'!*''"'  ^°  ^  submitted  by 
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Mr.  President,  on  July  16,  1979.  I  In- 
troduced that  bill,  at  the  administra- 
tion's request,  to  amend  section  3301  of 
tiUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
authorize  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  disclose  to  consumer  reporting  agen- 
cies in  order  to  facilitate  VA  debt- 
collection  efforts  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  indebted  to  the  VA  by 
virtue  of  participation  in  any  VA  bene- 
fits program. 

On  August  2,  1979,  the  committee  held 
a  hearing  on  S.  1518  and  matters  relat- 
ing to  VA  debt-collection  efforts.  At  the 
hearing,  which  was  chaired  by  Senator 
Simpson,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  committee  received 
testimony  from  Guy  H.  McMichael  m. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; Larry  L.  Simms,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  and  Jane  Res- 
tani,  Assistant  Director,  Conunerclal 
Litigation  Branch,  Civil  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department;  Ron  Lauve,  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Human  Resources  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Accounting  Office; 
and  representatives  of  AMVETS,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.  Written 
testimony  was  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, and  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  after  carefully  review- 
ing the  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  written  comments  and 
other  documents,  the  committee  voted  by 
poll,  completed  on  December  7,  1979  to 
report  favorably  S.  1518  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
committee  first  had  voted  by  poll  to  add 
the  text  of  the  committee  substitute  as  a 
committee  floor  amendment  to  S.  870  as 
reported.  Thus,  I  am  now  offering  the 
provisions  of  S.  870  as  reported  as  a  new 
title  vm  In  our  committee  amendment. 

SUMMARY    OF    COMMrTTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  new  title  vm  as 
proposed  in  the  committee  amendment 
would  amend  section  3301  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  con- 
fidentiality of  information  in  VA  files 
to  authorize  the  VA  to  disclose  names 
addresses,  and  certain  other  informa- 
tion to  consumer  reporting  agencies 

credit    bureaus— including    certain    en- 
titles,  known   as  service  bureaus  and 
marlteting  agents,  which  act  as  interme- 
diaries for  persons  seeking  to  obtain  re- 
ports from  such  agencies — for  the  pur- 
poses o:  facilitating  VA  debt-coUectlon 
efforts  and  locating  veterans  in  order  to 
carry  out  studies  authorized  by  section 
219  of  title  38  or  required  by  other  Fed- 
eral  law.   Included   in   the   committee 
amendment  are  provisions  which  would: 
First,  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  release  to  consumer 
reporting  agencies  (CRA's).  pursuant  to 
regulations    which    the    Administrator 
must  prescribe,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  and  other  necessary  identifying  in- 
formation pertaining  to  individuals  who 
have  been  administratively  determined 
to  be  indebted  to  the  United  States,  as  a 
result  of  participation  In  a  VA  benefits 
program,  in  order  to  obtain  current  ad- 
dress information  or  consumer  reports, 
which  the  VA  would  use  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay 


the  debt.  In  disclosing  identifying  in- 
formation other  than  the  individual's 
name  and  address,  the  Administrator 
would  not  be  authorized  to  disclose  any 
information  that  would  indicate  ex- 
pressly or  implicitly  that  the  individual 
is  indebted  to  the  United  States  or  would 
otherwise  reflect  adversely  on  the  indi- 
vidual. Also,  prior  to  making  any  dis- 
closure for  these  purposes,  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  required  to  determine 
that  th?  Information  disclosed  would  not 
be  recorded  or  reported  by  the  CRA  to 
which  It  was  being  disclosed  directly  by 
the  VA  In  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that 
the  VA  Inquiry  Indicates  the  existence  of 
an  indebtedness  or  otherwise  reflects  ad- 
versely on  the  individual. 

In  addition,  the  CRA  to  which  the  VA 
made  direct  disclosure  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  indicating  in  its  files  and  re- 
ports that  the  VA  inquiry  indicates  an 
Indebtedness  or  is  otherwise  adverse  to 
the  Individual's  credit  rating  and  a  will- 
ful violation  by  a  CRA  or  one  of  its  em- 
ployees of  that  prohibition  would  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  for 
the  first  offense  and  up  to  $20,000  for  a 
subsequent  offense. 

Second,  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
release  to  a  CRA  the  name  and  address 
and  other  necessary  identifying  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  an  Individual  when  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  dis- 
closure is  necessary  to  locate  the  Indi- 
vidual in  order  to  carry  out  program 
evaluation  studies  pursuant  to  section 
219  of  title  38  or  studies  required  by  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Such  disclosures 
would  be  authorized  with  all  the  same 
safeguards  as  are  proposed  for  disclo- 
sures for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  cur- 
rent address  information  on  those  In- 
debted to  the  VA.  In  addition,  prior  to 
making    disclosure,    the    Administrator 
would  be  required  to  determine  that  the 
individual's  inclusion  in  the  study— in 
light  of   other  alternatives   reasonably 
available  to  develop  information  neces- 
sary for  the  study  and  the  comparative 
costs  of  any  alternatives,  and  the  pos- 
sible consequences  for  the  Individual  of 
the  disclosure — clearly  warrant  the  dis- 
closure, and  that  neither  the  release  of 
the  information  nor  the  fact  of  the  in- 
quiry would  create  any  substantial  risk 
that  the  individual's  credit  rating  would 
be  adversely  affected. 

Third,  authorize  the  Administrator, 
pursuant  to  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  prescribe,  after  an  In- 
dividual has  failed  to  respond  appropri- 
ately to  reasonable  administrative  efforts 
to  collect  the  debt,  to  disclose  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  debt  and  the  indi- 
vidual's identity  and  address  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  the  Individual's  credit 
rating. 

Fourth,  protect  an  individual  from  un- 
fair treatment  by  requiring  that,  prior  to 
disclosing  information  pertaining  to  an 
indebtedness,  the  VA  must  provide  notice 
to  the  Individual  of  its  intention  to  make 
the  disclosure,  inform  the  individual  of 
his  or  her  right  to  dispute  the  existence 
or  amount  of  the  debt  or  seek  to  have  It 
waived,  provide  the  Individual  with  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  such  rights,  make 
a  determination  with  respect  to  any  such 
challenge  or  request,  and  that,  at  least 
60  days  before  disclosure,  the  VA  must 
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give  notice  to  the  individual  of  the  spe- 
cific information  to  be  disclosed  and  the 
CRA's  to  which  the  VA  would  make  dis- 
closures. 

Fifth,  require  the  VA  to  notify 
promptly  each  CRA  to  which  it  has  dis- 
closed debt  information  of  any  change 
in  the  status  or  amount  of  the  debt  and 
provide,  upon  the  request  of  a  CRA  for 
verification,  prompt  verification  or  cor- 
rection of  any  information  released  by 
theVA. 

Sixth,  provide  that,  if,  after  disclosure 
of  an  indebtedness,  the  individual  dem- 
onstrates to  the  VA  that  he  or  she  never 
received  actual  notice  from  the  VA  re- 
garding the  Indebtedness  or  regarding 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  dispute  the 
debt  or  seek  a  waiver,  such  information 
indicating  that  the  indebtedness  is  de- 
linquent would  be  deemed  Inaccurate  for 
purposes  of  section  611  of  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.  which  provides  a  right  to 
the  individual  to  dispute  inaccurate  in- 
formation and  requires  the  CRA  to  re- 
investigate disputed  information.  In  ad- 
dition, the  VA  would  be  required  imme- 
diately to  advise  the  individual  and  the 
CRA's  Involved  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
formation is  to  be  deemed  inaccurate  and 
to  advise  the  Individual  of  his  or  her 
remedies,  including  the  right  to  have  the 
CRA  provide  notice  of  correction  to  cer- 
tain others  who  have  been  provided  the 
inaccurate  Information. 

Seventh,  provide  an  exemption  from 
the  Privacy  Act— 5  U.S.C.  552a— with  re- 
spect to  the  CRA's  handling  of  informa- 
tion disclosed  to  them  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  amendment. 

Eighth,  authorize  the  VA  to  disclose 
information  "in  or  in  preparation  for" 
litigation  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
VA's  authority  to  make  disclosure  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  collections  of 
any  claims  prioi  tu  the  filing  of  a  suit. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  year, 
there  has  been  heightened  concern  aJ}out 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  debt  collec- 
tion efforts.  These  efforts  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  reports  prepared 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  need  to  enhance  the  VA's  ability 
to  collect  the  sizable  amount  of  overdue 
debts  owed  to  It  by  persons  Indebted  to 
the  VA  as  a  result  of  participation  in  a 
VA  benefits  program  is  evident.  These 
debts  arise  primarily  from  overpayments 
of  educational  assistance  benefits  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  terms  of  dollar  value, 
from  defaults  on  education  loans. 

On  May  11.  1978.  the  OAO  issued  a 
report,  entitled  "Improvement  Needed 
in  VA's  Education  Loan  Program."  The 
report  Included  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
improving  the  collection  of  VA  educa- 
tion loan  defaults  such  as  instructing 
regional  offices  to  offset  defaulted  loans 
against  current  benefits  wherever  pos- 
sible and  developing  strongly  worded 
collection  letters  specifically  tailored  to 
the  education  loan  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA.  having  previous- 
ly studied  many  of  those  issues,  con- 
curred in  most  of  the  GAO  recommenda- 
tions and  in  May  1978  issued  new  guide- 


lines which  address  many  areas  of  con- 
cern cited  in  the  GAO  report,  including 
the  use  of  offsets  against  current  or  fu- 
ture benefit  payments  and  revisons  of 
collection  letters. 

On  February  23.  1979.  the  GAO  issued 
a  report  entitled  "The  Government  Can 
Be  More  Productive  in  Collecting  Its 
Debts  by  Following  Commercial  Prac- 
tices." This  report  indicated  that,  by 
adopting  certain  private  sector  practices 
such  as  referring  Infcmnatlon  about 
debts  to  credit  bureaus  and  using  credit 
bureau  locator  services  to  locate  debtors 
and  collection  agencies  to  obtain  repay- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  could 
more  effectively  collect  debts  owed  to  it. 
The  VA  concurred  in  the  use  of  vigorous 
collection  efforts  for  debts  owed  for  VA 
benefits  programs.  The  agency  also  in- 
dicated that  it  was  seeking  legislation  to 
permit  the  use  of  consumer  reporting 
agencies  in  this  regard,  but  that  it  fav- 
ored the  use  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  collection  resources  prior  to 
referring  information  to  consumer  re- 
porting agencies. 

Mr.  President,  another  GAO  report. 
Issued  on  March  9,  1979,  entitled  "The 
Government  Can  Collect  Many  Delin- 
quent Debts  by  Keeping  Federal  Tax  Re- 
funds as  Offsets,"  examined  the  feasibil- 
ity of  offsetting  debts  owed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  reducing  or  with- 
holding the  income  tax  refunds  which 
were  due  to  debtors. 

In  addition,  on  April  30,  1979,  the  GAO 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  modified 
their  jointly  issued  guidelines  on  Federal 
claims  collection  practices  to  require 
Federal  agencies  to  implement  proce- 
dures for  reporting  delinquent  debts  to 
commercial  credit  bureaus.  S.  1518  as 
Introduced  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment are  responsive  to  the  goals  of  these 
guidelines. 

CURRENT  VA  EFFORTS  TO  COLLECT  DEBTS 

Mr.  President,  as  of  October  31,  1979, 
the  VA  was  undertaking  active  collection 
efforts  to  recover  $414  million  owed  to  it 
as  a  result  of  educational  assistance 
overpayments,  and  active  collection  ef- 
forts have  been  terminated  on  debts  to- 
taling $192  miUion  from  1966  to  the  pres- 
ent. Also,  as  of  the  end  of  September 
1979.  the  VA  was  owed  $16  million  as  a 
result  of  education  loan  defaults.  More 
than  1.1  million  cases  of  indebtedness  to 
the  VA  are  represented  in  these  figures. 

Currently,  the  VA's  administrative 
debt-collection  process  Involves  sending 
out  computer-generated  collection  let- 
ters to  debtors.  These  letters  notify  the 
debtor  of  the  opportunity  to  dispute  the 
amount  or  existence  of  the  debt,  to  have 
the  debt  waived  or  compromised,  or  to 
pay  the  debt  on  a  repayment  plan.  How- 
ever, many  debtors  do  not  respond  to 
these  demand  letters,  and  in  those  in- 
stances further  collection  efforts  depend 
on  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  President,  where  the  debt  owed 
the  VA  Is  $600  or  more,  the  VA  may  refer 
the  debt  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  consideration  for  collection  litiga- 
tion. However,  under  regtilations  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  smd  the 
General    Accoxmting    Office    under    the 


Federal  Claims  Collection  Act,  the  VA  is 
prevented  from  referring  debts  of  less 
than  $600  for  consideration  for  collec- 
tion litigation  except  In  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  until  recently,  this 
left  the  VA  with  little  recourse  to  collect 
debts  imder  $600 — generally  only  the 
very  limited  prospect  of  withholding  a 
benefit  or  applying  the  debt  to  a  benefit 
in  those  few  cases  in  which  the  debtor  is 
receiving  or  applying  for  a  VA  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  a  further 
means  of  pursuing  the  collection  of  debts 
under  $600.  the  VA,  pursuant  to  a  No- 
vember 20.  1979.  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Is  presently  Initiating  at  10  locations  a 
pilot  project  under  which  the  VA  will  use 
Its  own  attorneys  to  pursue  collection  ac- 
tions in  court  against  those  whose  debts 
are  less  than  $600.  To  support  this  new 
effort,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations  Subcommittee  aa  HUD  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  recommended  fiscal 
year  1980  appropriations  of  $472,000  for 
30  additional  VA  employees.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  approved  that 
recommendation  and,  in  its  report  ac- 
companying HJl.  4394,  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  directed  the  VA  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  pilot  project.  The  Appro- 
priation Act,  as  signed  into  law  as  Public 
Law  96-103  on  November  5,  1979,  in- 
cluded the  recommended  funding  for  the 
30  employees  needed  for  the  pilot  project. 
Mr.  President,  several  m(»iths  prior  to 
November  1979,  the  VA  had  been  at- 
tempting to  reach  a  sufficiently  clear  un- 
derstanding with  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  enable  the  VA  to  initiate  a 
pilot  project,  but  the  negotiations  had 
stalled.  Thus,  last  fall,  I  urged  that  the 
process  be  expedited  and  was  very 
pleased  that  the  new  head  of  the  De- 
partment's Civil  Division,  recently  con- 
firmed— then  acting — Assistant  Attorney 
General  Alice  Daniel,  took  swift  action, 
together  with  VA  General  Counsel  Guy 
H.  McMichael  m,  to  move  the  matter 
forward. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  memoran- 
dimi  of  understanding  for  this  test  pro- 
gram has  been  provided  and  am  very 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  successful,  not  just 
In  recovering  funds  through  litigation 
but  in  providing  further  motivation  for 
voluntary  repayments  as  well  as  develop- 
ing a  system  for  possible  application  in 
other  litigation  situations  involving  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

DEPARTMxtrr  or  Justice.  VcRSAira'  AoMnns- 
TRATioN.  Memorandum  op  tTNonaTANDXiro 
1.  This  memorandum  sets  forth  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  a  one-year  test  program 
designed  to  collect  educational  assistance 
overpayments  In  cases  where  the  amounts 
owed  to  the  United  States  are  less  than  (000. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  informed 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  It  intends  to 
conduct  the  program  at  the  following  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Regional  Offices :  Boston, 
Chicago.  New  York,  Newark.  Atlanta.  Detroit, 
Houston,  Denver  San  nanclsco,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  area  of  Jurisdiction  for  each  Regional 
Qfllce  la  attached.  Upon  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  this  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing, additional  Regional  Offices  may  be 
added. 

2.  Except  as  Indicated  below.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration personnel  will  have  primary 
responsibility  to  pursue  collection  efforts. 
This  authority  will  Include  the  authority  to 
file  stilt  and  conduct  litigation  in  federal 
district  courts  or  state  courts  and  to  com- 
promise or  close  claims  or  pending  litigation. 

3.  The  Federal  Claims  Collection  Stand- 
ards, 4  CJ>Jt.,  Chapter  II,  will  remain  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  processing  of  cases  In 
the  test  program.  A  determination  to  file 
suit  will  be  made  only  after  exhausting  the 
procedures,  set  forth  In  the  Standards,  de- 
signed to  effect  administrative  collection. 
Prior  to  filing  suit,  a  final  demand  letter  will 
be  sent.  Such  letters  will  be  sent  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  prepared  to  file  suit  promptly. 

4.  The  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  recognize  the  need  for 
full  cooperation  between  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Jtistice. 
Such  cooperation  will,  infer  alia,  permit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  draw  upon  the 
expertise  of  the  United  States  Attorneys  re- 
garding local  rules  and  practices.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  will  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  United  States  Attorneys  In  those 
districts  in  which  the  test  program  is  to  be 
conducted.  If  concurrence  is  withheld  by  a 
United  States  Attorney,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  notify  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  will  attempt  to 
obtain  such  concxxrrence.  As  part  of  the  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
seek  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Attor- 
neys on  such  questions  as  whether  to  file 
suits  In  state  or  federal  courts.  To  avoid  the 
imposition  of  undue  burden  on  court  dock- 
ets, the  United  States  Attorney  has  the 
authority  to  place  restrictions  on  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  the  actions. 

5.  In  any  case  in  which  substantial  legal 
issues  are  raised  (such  as  the  construction 
or  constitutionality  of  federal  statutes  or  is- 
sues which  might  affect  enforcement  policies 
of  government-wide  significance),  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  promptly  notify 
the  Civil  Division.  In  such  cases,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  have  the  right  to 
assume  primary  litigative  responsibility. 

6.  The  Veterans'  Administration  wUl  fur- 
nish to  the  Civil  Division  and  the  local 
United  States  Attorneys,  at  least  quarterly, 
reports  containing,  by  judicial  districts,  at 
least  the  following  information :  the  number 
of  claims  in  which  final  demand  letters  have 
been  sent;  number  of  claims  in  which  re- 
payment or  repayment  plans  have  been 
achieved:  number  of  suits  filed  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  suits. 

7.  The  Veterans'  Administration  will  fur- 
nish to  the  local  United  States  Attorneys 
copies  of  all  pleadings,  motions,  legal  memo- 
randa, orders,  and  opinions.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  will  furnish  to  the  Civil  Di- 
vision a  sufficient  sampling  of  such  docu- 
ments from  each  district  as  will  keep  the 
Civil  Division  generally  apprised  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  documents  which  are  being  filed. 

8.  Nothing  in  this  memorandum  shall  af- 
fect the  authority  of  the  Solicitor  General 
to  authorize  or  to  decline  to  authorize  ap- 
peals or  petitions  by  the  government  to  any 
appellate  courts.  A  copy  of  any  order  or  Judg- 
ment adverse  to  the  government  shall  be 
sent  promptly  to  the  Civil  Division.  The  Civil 
Division  shall  be  promptJy  notified  of  any 
case  in  which  an  order  or  Judgment  favor- 
able to  the  government  has  been  appealed 
or  the  defendant.  The  conduct  of  appeals 
remains  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 


9.  The  commitment  of  personnel  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  this  test  pro- 
gram shall  not  affect  the  obligation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary agency  support  to  United  States  At- 
torneys in  cases  not  covered  by  the  test 
program.  In  the  conduct  of  this  test  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  where  the  primary  liti- 
gative respKsnslbllity  is  reposed,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  cooperate  fully  and,  as  required  by 
28  use.  i  519,  the  Attorney  General  wlU 
retain  final  authority  to  determine  the  gov- 
ernment's litigation  position. 

Area  of  Jurisdiction   of  Test  Station 
Regional  Offices  (  Bt  Codntt  ) 

Atlanta  VA  Regional  Office:  Entire  state 
of  Georgia. 

Boston  VA  Regional  Office:  Entire  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

Chicago  VA  regional  Office :  Entire  State  of 
Illinois. 

Denver  VA  Regional  Office:  Entire  state  of 
Colorado. 

Detroit  VA  Regional  Office :  Entire  state  of 
Michigan. 

Houston  VA  Regional  Office:  Angelina. 
Aransas.  Atascosa,  Austin,  Bandera,  Bee. 
Bexar,  Blanco.  Brazoria,  Brewster,  Brooks. 
Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Chambers. 
Colorado,  Comal,  Crockett,  DeWltt. 

Kinney.  Kleberg,  LaSalle,  Lavaca,  Liberty, 
Live  Oak.  McCulloch,  McMuUen.  Mason, 
Matagorda,  Maverick,  Medina,  Menard.  Mont- 
gomery, Nacogdoches,  Newton,  Nueces, 
Orange,  Pecos. 

Dlmmitt,  Duval.  Edwards.  Port  Bend.  Prlo, 
Galveston,  Gillespie.  Golaid,  Gonzales, 
Grimes,  Guadalupe,  Hardin.  Harris.  Hays,  Hi- 
dalgo, Houston,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson, 
Jim  Hogg.  Jim  Wells,  Karnes.  Kendall, 
Kenedy.  Kerr.  Kimble. 

Polk,  Real.  Refugio.  Sabine,  San  Augustine. 
San  Jacinto,  San  Patricio.  Schleicher.  Shelby. 
Starr,  Sutton,  Terrell.  Trinity,  Tyler,  Uvalde, 
Val  Verde.  Victoria.  Walker,  Waller,  Washing- 
ton, Webb.  Wharton,  Willacy.  Wilson,  Zapata, 
Zavala. 

Los  Angeles  VA  Regional  Office :  Inyo,  Kern. 
Los  Angeles.  Orange.  Imperial.  San  Diego. 
San  Bernardino,  San  Luis  Obispo.  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  Riverside. 

San  Francisco  VA  Regional  Office:  All  other 
counties  in  California. 

Newark  VA  Regional  Office:  Entire  state  of 
New  Jersey. 

New  York  VA  Regional  Office:  Albany, 
Bronx.  Clinton.  Columbia,  Delaware. 
Dutchess,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene. 
Hamilton.  Kings.  Montgomery,  Nassau,  New 
York,  Orange, 

Otsego.  Putnam,  Queens,  Rensselaer.  Rich- 
mond. Rockland.  Saratoga,  Schenectady. 
Schohaire,  Suffolk.  Sullivan,  Ulster.  Warren, 
Washington.  Westchester. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  all  Senators  cmd  the  public  may 
fully  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  commit- 
tee report  on  S.  1518— S.  Rept.  96-555 — 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts 

disclosures  to  locate  debtors  or  obtain 

consumer   reports 

At  the  Committee's  August  2,  1979,  hear- 
ing, the  VA  testified  that  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  effectiveness  of  VA  debt- 
collection  efforts  is  Its  Inability  to  locate  the 
debtor.  The  VA  indicated  that  it  does  not 
have  current  addresses  on  at  least  180,000 
of  those  it  is  attempting  to  collect  debts  from 


and  that  a  high  percentage  of  an  additional 
653,000  Inactive  accounts  are  lacking  current 
addresses. 

Although  the  VA  is  presently  authorized 
to  obtain  current  address  information  from 
Internal  Revenue  Service  files  very  cheaply 
(approximately  $0.10  per  individual)  under 
section  6103(m)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  the  VA's  use  of  IRS-provided  addresses 
is.  under  the  IRS  interpretation  of  that  pro- 
vision, very  limited.  The  addresses  may  be 
disclosed  only  to  VA  employees  engaged  in 
debt-collection  efforts  and  disclosures  to 
non-Federal  agencies  are  not  permitted — 
even  for  debt-collection  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  VA  is  unable  to  provide  an  IRS- 
provided  address  to  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  (CRA) — credit  bureau — for  the  pur- 
poses of  obtaining  a  consumer  report  to  help 
evaluate  the  individual's  ability  to  repay  the 
debt  or  of  giving  notice  of  the  debt  to  CRA's 
in  order  to  affect  the  Individual's  credit 
rating. 

In  addition,  under  existing  regulations,  4 
CFR  105.3,  the  VA  must,  in  referring  a  debt 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  collection 
action,  provide  evidence  of  the  debtor's  abil- 
ity to  repay.  At  present,  the  VA  uses  a  con- 
tractor to  obtain  asset  emd  income  informa- 
tion by  interviewing  the  debtor  or  the 
debtor's  family  or  neighbors.  In  accordance 
with  the  VA's  interpretation  of  current  law, 
the  contractor  may  not  redisclose  the  VA- 
provided  address  information  in  order  to  ob- 
tain Information  for  such  reports.  These  re- 
ports cost  an  average  of  about  $5.75.  which 
is  payable  even  where  no  useful  information 
Is  obtained:  according  to  the  OAO.  in  fiscal 
year  1978  the  debtor  was  not  located  and  no 
useful  information  was  developed  in  42  per- 
cent of  the  cases. 

According  to  the  VA,  legislation  authoriz- 
ing it  to  disclose  names  and  addresses  to 
CRA's  would  enable  the  VA  to  obtain  the 
needed  information  more  readily  and  eco- 
nomically— at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2.50  per 
case. 

Autliorization  to  disclose  names  and 
addresses 

In  order  to  allow  the  VA  to  disclose  names 
and  addresses  for  these  purposes  without  the 
limitations  attached  to  the  use  of  IRS- 
provided  addresses,  the  Committee  bill  would 
authorize  the  VA  to  disclose  to  CRA's  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  administra- 
tively determined  to  be  indebted  to  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  participation  In  a 
VA  benefits  program  for  tbe  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  CRA's  current  address  infor- 
mation or  a  consumer  report  which  the  VA 
would  then  use  to  pursue  debts-collection 
efforts. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Committee  bill,  the  definition  of  CRA's  would 
include  certain  entities — known  as  "service 
bureaus"  or  "marketing  agents" — which  serve 
as  intermediaries  between  large  numbers  of 
smaller  CRA's  and  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase services,  such  as  locator  services  or 
consxuner  reports,  from  such  CRA's  or  to  re- 
port delinquent-debt  information  to  them. 
The  use  of  such  Intermediaries  by  the  VA 
would  be  much  more  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  than  the  establishment  of  un- 
assisted, direct  con/tacts  with  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  small  credit  bureaus  that  it  other- 
wise would  be  necessary  for  the  VA  to  deal 
with  in  order  to  obtain  complete  access  to 
data  on  all  the  individuals  concerned.  Thus, 
this  authorization — and  all  other  authoriza- 
tions in  the  Committee  bill — to  disclose  in- 
formation to  CRA's  would  Include  authority 
to  make  disclosures  to  such  Intermediaries. 
Authorization  to  disclose  identifying  infor- 
mation other  than  name  and  address 

In  many  cases,  the  Individual's  name  and 
fMTner  address  will  not  be  sufficient  Infor- 
mation to  enable  a  CRA  to  Identify  the  in- 
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dividual  or  distinguish  him  or  her  from 
others  with  the  same  name  or  similar  names. 
Thus,  other  identifying  Information,  such  as 
date  of  birth  and  social  security  number, 
would  generally  be  necessary,  and  the  Com- 
mittee bill  would  authorize  the  release  of 
other  identifying  information  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  Is  reasonably  neces- 
sary, but  not  including  any  information  that 
would  Indicate  directly  or  Implicitly  that  the 
Individual  is  indebted  to  the  VA  or  would 
otherwise  reflect  adversely  on  the  individual. 
Safegvardt 
In  addition,  since  the  leg^lation  does  not 
authorize  that  a  disclosure  to  obtain  current 
address  information  or  a  consumer  report 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  giving  notice 
of  an  indebtedness  or  otherwise  affecting  the 
individual's  credit  rating,  the  Committee 
bill  would  also  require  the  Administrator  to 
determine,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, that  the  CRA's  to  which  the  VA 
releases  the  information  will  not  record  or 
report  such  information  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  that  the  VA  Inquiry  indicates 
the  existence  of  an  Indebtedness  or  other- 
wise reflects  adversely  on  the  Individual's 
credit  rating.  The  Committee  bill  would 
also  prohibit  the  CRA's  to  which  the  VA  re- 
leases such  Information  from  indicating  in 
their  files  and  reports  that  the  VA  inquiry 
Indicates  an  Indebtedness  or  is  otherwise 
adverse.  A  willful  violation  by  a  CRA  or 
CRA  employee  of  this  prohibition  would  be 
punishable  In  the  same  manner  as  willful 
violations  of  the  prohibition  in  existing  sub- 
section (f )  of  section  3301  of  title  38  against 
the  unauthorized  disclosure  by  non-VA  en- 
titles of  names  and  addresses  released  to 
them  by  the  VA  under  that  subsection — a 
fine  of  up  to  $5,000  for  the  first  offense  and 
up  to  $20,000  for  a  subsequent  offense. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  the  Conmilttee's  in- 
tention that  the  VA  will  make  such  dis- 
closures to  CRA's  that  have  the  capability 
and  practice  of  recording  and  reporting  such 
Inquiries  as  nonadverse  or  nonevaluated  in- 
formation. In  the  Committee's  view,  the  VA 
could  easily  determine  a  CSA's  capability 
and  practice  in  this  regard  by  an  examina- 
tion of  sample  consumer  reports  and  the 
CRA's  employees'  manual  or  similar  docu- 
ment, or  by  a  demonstration  conducted  on 
the  CRA's  data  processing  equipment. 

The  Committee  stresses  that  it  under- 
stands that  this  safeguard  provision — de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  VA  selects  CRA's 
with  appropriate  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Individuals  concerned — does  not 
make  the  provisions  of  the  Conunittee  bill 
Impractical. 

The  Committee  bill  also  provides  that  If, 
after  disclosure,  the  Individual  demonstrates 
to  the  VA  that  he  or  she  never  received  no- 
tice from  the  VA  regarding  the  Indebtedness 
or  the  right  and  opportunity  to  dispute  the 
debt  or  seek  a  waiver.  Information  in  the 
possession  of  a  CRA  indicating  that  the  In- 
debtedness Is  delinquent  would  be  deemed 
Inaccurate  for  purposes  of  section  611  of  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  which  provides 
for  the  individual  to  dlsoute  Inaccurate  In- 
formation and  requires  the  CRA  to  Investi- 
gate disputed  Information.  In  addition,  the 
VA  would  be  required  immediately  to  ad- 
vise the  individual  and  the  CRA's  Involved 
of  the  fact  that  the  information  is  to  be 
deemed  Inaccurate  and  to  advise  the  Indi- 
vidual of  his  or  her  remedies. 

DISCLOSURES    TO    AFFECT    CREDIT    RATINGS 

Both  the  VA  and  the  OAO  testified  strongly 
In  favor  of  legislation  to  strentrthen  the  VA's 
debt-collection  efforts  by  authortzlnR  it  to 
disclose  to  CRA's.  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
credit  ratings,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  who  fall  to  respond  appropriately  to 
reasonable  administrative  efforts  to  collect 
debts  owed  to  the  VA.  In  the  view  of  both 


agencies,  VA  debt -collection  efforts  are  often 
hamstrung  by  the  debtor's  knowledge  that 
his  or  her  refusal  to  pay  a  VA  debt  will  not 
result  in  the  delinquency  becoming  part  of 
his  or  her  credit  history  as  would  a  failure  or 
refusal  to  pay  a  commercial  debt.  In  addi- 
tion, both  agencies  testified  in  August  that 
in  cases  of  debts  amounting  to  less  than  $600, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  debtors  concerned 
have  l>een  aware  that,  under  VA  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  policies  and  practices,  litiga- 
tion to  collect  debts  has  been  undertaken 
only  If  the  debt  exceeds  $600.  (The  VA's  pilot 
program  to  pursue  litigation  with  respect  to 
debts  under  $600  should  ameliorate  this  sit- 
uation.)   Moreover,   there    Is   a  substantial 
backlog  of  debt-collection  litigation  to  be 
pursued,   and   court    action   is   taken   only 
against  individxials  whose  whereabouts  are 
known  and  who  are  known  to  have  sufficient 
financial   resources   available.   Thus,  it  ^>- 
pears  that  there  currently  exists  little  incen- 
tive for  a  substantial  number  of  persons  to 
pay  their  overdue  debts  to  the  VA. 
Authorization  to  disclose  debt  information 
Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  the  VA  with 
generally   the  same   recourse   that   private 
creditors  have  available  to  encourage  timely 
repayment    of   debts    by    affecting   debtors' 
credit  ratings,  the  Committee  bill  would  au- 
thorize  the   VA.    when   the   Individual    has 
failed  to  respond  appropriately  to  reasonable 
administrative  collection  efforts,  to  disclose 
to  CRA's  Information  Identifying  the  Individ- 
ual and  pertaining  to  the  Indebtedness.  Un- 
der the  Committee  bill,  the  Information  so 
disclosed  by  the  VA  and  CRA's  could  be  redls- 
closed  to   other  CRA's   and   to  prospective 
creditors  of  the  individual. 

It  is  the  Committee's  belief  that  persons 
with  delinquent  Indebtedness  to  the  VA  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  disclosure 
to  CRA's  and  the  consequent  Impact  upon 
their  credit  ratings  to  cooperate  with  the 
VA  In  making  or  arranging  to  make  repay- 
ment. In  this  connection.  It  Is  the  Commit- 
tee's understanding  from  the  VA  testimony 
and  the  Committee's  Intent  that  debt  in- 
formation will  not  be  disclosed  to  CRA's 
when  the  Individual  has  indicated  a  good 
faith  willingness  to  repay  or  entered  into  a 
repayment  agreement  or  while  the  Individual 
is  attempting  to  make  repayment  including 
efforts  to  comply  with  a  repayment  agree- 
ment. 

In  addition,  in  cases  in  which  disclosure 
of  debt  information  is  authorized,  the  Com- 
mittee bill  would  authorize  the  VA  both  to 
disclose  such  information  and  to  request 
address  information  in  order  to  enable  the 
VA  to  use  a  service — known  as  a  "skip-loca- 
tor" or  "skip-trace"  service — ^whlch  CRA's 
provide  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  creditor 
in  locating  a  debtor  whose  current  address 
cannot  be  ascertained.  This  service  consists 
of  the  CRA  including  in  Its  file  and  reports 
on  a  particular  Individual  a  notation  Indi- 
cating that  a  creditor  of  that  individual  Is 
unable  to  locate  him  or  her  and  wishes  to 
obtain  current  address  information.  Subse- 
quently, when  a  new  address  of  the  individ- 
ual comes  to  the  attention  of  the  CRA — In 
connection  with  a  request  for  a  consumer 
report  or  otherwise — It  is  automatically 
matched  (usually  electronically)  with  the 
"skip-locator"  notation,  and  the  new  in- 
formation is  provided  to  the  creditor.  Thus, 
if  the  VA  was  unable  to  obtain  a  current 
address  of  an  individual  as  to  whom  dis- 
closure of  delinquent-debt  Information  is 
authorized,  it  could,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
attempt  to  obtain  new  address  information 
through  such  a  service. 

Safeguards 
In  order  to  protect  innocent  persons  from 
the  disclosure  of  information  erroneously  In- 
dicating the  existence  of  delinquent  Indebt- 
ednesses and  to  assure  that  all  persons  are 
dealt  with  fairly,  the  Committee  bill  provides 


sereral  safeguards  in  connection  with  the 
disclosure  of  debt  information. 

First,  the  Committee  bill  would  reqiUre 
that,  before  information  p>ertalnliig  to  a  debt 
delinquency  may  be  disclosed,  the  indlTidual 
must  be  provided  notice  of  the  VA's  inten- 
tion to  make  the  disclosure  and  of  his  or  her 
right  to  dispute  the  existence  or  amount  of 
the  debt  or  seek  to  have  it  waived,  and  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  those  rights, 
and  the  VA  must  make  a  determination  with 
respect  to  any  such  challenge  or  request. 

Also,  at  least  60  days  twfore  disclosure,  the 
Individual  must  be  given  notice  of  the  spe- 
cific  information  to  be  disclosed  and  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  or  agencies  to  which 
it  wiU  be  disclosed. 

This  advance  notice  would  provide  the 
individual  with  the  opportunity  to  seek  cor- 
rection of  any  misinformation.  It  would  also 
provide  the  individual  with  the  opportunity 
to  challenge  the  disclosure  of  extraneous  or 
unnecessary  information  that  would  consti- 
tute an  undue  Invasion  of  the  indlTidual's 
privacy  or  adversely  affect  such  person's  rep- 
utation in  ways  unrelated  to  his  or  her  fail- 
ure to  repay  the  Indebtedness. 

In  addition,  notice  to  the  Indlvld'aal  of 
the  identities  of  the  CRA's  to  'trtiicli  dis- 
closure would  be  made  by  the  VA  would  pro- 
vide information  that  may  prove  useftil  If 
the  Individual  wished  to  exercise  his  or  her 
right,  under  section  611  of  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  (16  U.aC.  16811).  to  have  In- 
cluded in  his  or  her  file  with  the  CRA  in- 
formation disputing  the  VAIs  position  or  ex- 
plaining his  or  her  own  position  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  this  connection,  the  Committee  In- 
tends that  the  VA  include  in  such  notices 
information  advising  the  indlvidtial  of  bla  or 
her  rights  under  that  section. 

The  Committee  bill  would  also  require  the 
VA  to  notify  promptly  each  ORA  to  which  it 
has  disclosed  debt  Information  of  any  change 
in  the  status  or  amount  of  the  debt  to  the 
agency  and  would  require  the  VA  to  provide 
promptly,  upon  the  request  of  a  CRA  for 
verification,  verification  or  correction  of  any 
information  released  by  the  VA.  At  the 
August  2  hearing,  the  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus,  Inc..  testified  that  prompt  VA  noti- 
fication of  Information  regarding  any  change 
In  the  status  of  a  debt  and  prompt  VA  ver- 
ification of  any  debt  information  would  be 
essential  in  terms  of  fairness  to  the  debtor 
and  the  cooperation  of  CRA's  In  accepting 
debt  Information  from  the  VA. 

DIBCLOSnXBS  TO  LOCATE  VETERANS  POR  8T0DT 


The  VA,  in  Its  testimony  at  the  August  2 
hearing,  commented  on  its  present  lack  of  au- 
thority to  disclose  names  and  addresses  from 
its  files  in  order  to  obtain  current  address 
information  from  CRA's  to  locate  veterans 
in  order  to  carry  out  program  evaluation 
studies  authorized  by  section  219  of  title  38 
or  studies  required  by  other  Federal  law.  The 
section  219  studies  generally  involve  con- 
tacting veterans  to  determine  wbaX  VA  bene- 
fits they  have  utilized,  why  they  have  not 
utilized  some  or  any  benefits,  and  whether 
VA  programs  are  accomplishing  their  in- 
tended goals.  These  studies  are  generally 
carried  out  by  agency  contractors. 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-455).  the  VA  had  been  using  IBS 
taxpayer  address  Information  to  locate  veter- 
ans in  connection  with  these  studies.  How- 
ever, section  6103(m)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (26  U5.C.  8103(m)(2))  cur- 
rently limits  IRS  disclosiues  of  addressee  to 
the  VA  to  those  VA  employees  engaged  tn 
debt-collection  efforts  and  prohibits  redls- 
closures  to  others  or  use  of  the  information 
for  non -debt-collection  purposes.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  VA  now  has  a  backlog  of  studies 
which  It  testified  it  cannot  complete  without 
being  able  to  locate  large  numbers  of  veter- 
ans for  whom  it  does  not  have  currant  ad- 
dr 
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Tbua,  the  Committee  bill  would  authorize 
the  VA  to  disclose  Information  to  a  CRA 
when  necessary  to  locate  an  Individual  In 
order  to  conduct  one  of  these  studies  and 
the  disclosures  would  be  authorized  sub- 
ject to  the  same  safeguards,  described  above, 
proposed  for  disclosures  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  current  address  information  or  a 
consumer  report  on  those  Indebted  to  the 
VA.  In  addition,  to  help  assure  that  CRA's 
are  not  contacted  about  veterans  for  this 
purpose  without  sufficient  justification  and 
to  protect  against  the  possibility  of  a  VA 
Inquiry  resulting  in  any  harm  to  the  credit 
ratings  of  veterans  who  are  not  indebted  to 
the  VA,  the  Committee  bill  would  require 
that,  before  information  Is  dlscloeed,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  determine  first  that  the 
Individual's  Inclusion  In  the  study — In  light 
of  other  alternatives  reasonably  available  to 
develop  information  necessary  for  the  study 
and  the  comparative  costs  of  the  alternatives 
and  the  possible  consequences  for  the  Indi- 
vidual resulting  from  disclosure — warrants 
the  disclosure,  and,  second,  that  neither  the 
release  of  the  Information  nor  the  fact  of 
the  Inquiry  would  create  any  substantial  pos- 
sibility that  the  Individual's  credit  rating 
would  be  adversely  affected.  With  respect  to 
the  requirement  that  alternatives  be 
weighed.  It  is  the  Committee's  intention  to 
assure  that  Individual  privacy  concerns  and 
feasible  alternatives  not  involving  disclosure 
are  given  appropriate  consideration;  It  Is 
not  the  Committee's  Intention  generally  to 
Impose  an  onerous  requirement  of  formal  de- 
tailed cost-benefit  analyses. 

PRrVACY  ACT  EXEMPTION 

The  Administration-requested  bill.  S.  1518, 
Included  a  provision  stating  that  informa- 
tion disclosed  under  that  legislation  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  Privacy  Act.  At  the 
Augiist  2  hearing,  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  asked  to  provide,  after  consulting  with 
the  VA  and  OAO.  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
Information  disclosed  by  the  VA  to  CRA's 
under  this  measure  would,  in  the  absence  of 
an  express  legislative  exemption.  l>e  subject 
to  the  Privacy  Act  when  that  information  is 
In  the  hands  of  the  CRA's.  The  Justice  De- 
partment opinion,  set  forth  in  an  October  10. 
1979,  letter  to  the  Chairman  (included  as 
Appendix  A  to  this  report),  is  that,  under 
5  U.S.C.  562a(m) ,  if  the  VA  were  to  disclose 
Information  to  a  CRA  under  a  contractual 
arrangement  and  the  VA  information  repre- 
sents an  addition  to  the  agency's  files  or  must 
be  maintained  by  the  agency  to  perform  a 
contract  task  through  other  CRA's,  the  in- 
formation would,  in  the  hands  of  the  CRA. 
be  considered  a  "system  of  records'  main- 
tained for  the  VA  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  552a(m))  and  hence  be  subject  to 
the  Privacy  Act.  The  General  Counsel  of  GAO, 
however,  in  a  September  27,  1979.  letter  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  (Included  as  Ap- 
pendix B  to  this  report),  concluded  that  a 
VA  disclosure  of  information  to  a  CRA.  un- 
der the  type  of  contractual  arrangement  an- 
ticipated in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  ComnUttee  bill,  would  not  result  in  the 
applicability  of  the  Privacy  Act  because  such 
a  contract  would  not  require  the  CRA  to 
operate  a  "system  of  records  on  behalf  of 
VA  as  required  for  subsection  (m)  of  the 
Privacy  Act  to  be  applicable." 

It  is  the  Committee's  understanding  that 
CRA's  would  not  do  business  with  the  VA 
without  a  contract  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
Justice  Department,  would  trigger  Privacy 
Act  applicability.  In  addition,  it  Is  clear  from 
the  testimony  at  the  August  2  hearing  and 
subsequent  discussions  that,  if  the  VA-pro- 
vlded  information  in  the  hands  of  CRA's 
were  considered  subject  to  the  Privacy  Act. 
the  CRA's  would  be  unwilling  to  enter  into 
any  arrangements  with  the  VA  under  this 
legislation  because  to  do  so  would  subject 
them  to  Privacy  Act  requiremenU  and  pen- 
•Itles  In  addition  to  those  under  the  Pair 


Credit  Reporting  Act  and  thus  make  doing 
business  with  the  VA  insufficiently  finan- 
cially attractive  for  the  CRA's  In  this  regard. 
Thus,  in  order  to  assure  the  VA's  ability 
would  be  able  to  make  appropriate  use  of 
the  authorities  previously  discussed  to  dis- 
close Information  to  CRA's  for  debt  collec- 
tion and  study  purposes,  the  Committee  bill 
would  provide  a  Privacy  Act  exemption  with 
respect  to  the  CRA's  handling  of  Information 
disclosed  by  the  VA  imder  the  Committee  bill 
provisions.  This  exemption  Is  included  to 
assure  that  the  overall  legislative  scheme  in 
the  Committee  bill  is  workable  and  does  not 
indicate  the  Committee's  view  that  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  would  necssarily  be  applicable. 

STK17CTDRE    OF    AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION     3301 

As  proposed  by  the  Administration,  S.  1518 
would  have  amended  subsection  (f)  of  pres- 
ent section  3301  of  title  38,  to  add  the  release 
to  CRA's  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  Indebted  to  the  VA  to  the  categories 
of  cases  In  which  the  release  of  names  and 
addresses  from  VA  files  is  authorized.  The 
Committee  bill,  however,  provides  in  a  pro- 
posed new  subsection  (g)  for  the  release  of 
names  and  addresses  and  certain  other  in- 
formation to  CRA's  for  generally  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Administration-requested 
legislation  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  lo- 
cating veterans  for  certain  evaluative  study 
purposes.  To  understand  why  the  Committee 
has  chosen  this  structural  approach  and  the 
implications  of  It  requires  some  discussion  of 
section  3301. 

Present  section  3301  generally  provides  for 
the  confidentiality  of  VA  claims  information 
and  of  the  names  and  addresses  in  the  VA's 
possession  of  present  and  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents,  and 
specifies  various  circumstances  under  which 
release  is  authorized.  Thus,  subsection  (a) 
provides  that  "[a]  11  files,  records,  reports, 
and  other  documents  pertaining  to  any 
claim"  and  such  names  and  addresses  "shall 
be  confidential  and  privileged  and  no  dis- 
closure thereof  shall  be  made  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section."  Subsequent  subsec- 
tions create  certain  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  confidentiality  with  regard  to  specific 
types  of  Information  and  in  specific  cir- 
cumstances. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that,  "(elxcept 
as  othei-wlse  specljlcally  provided  In  this 
section  with  respect  to  certain  information, 
the  Administrator  may  release  Information 
when  the  release  would  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose." Subsection  (e)  does  not.  however, 
authorize  the  release  of  names  and  addresses 
because  subsection  (f)  specifically  provides 
for  VA  release,  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Administrator,  of  "the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  present  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and/or  their  dependents"  in 
two  situations:  First,  "to  any  nonprofit  or- 
ganization If  the  release  is  directly  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  programs  and  the  utili- 
zation of  benefits  under  this  title,"  or.  second, 
"to  any  criminal  or  civil  law  enforcement 
governmental  agency  or  Instrumentality 
charged  under  applicable  law  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  or  safety  if  a 
qualified  representative  of  such  agency  or 
Instrumentality  has  made  a  written  request 
that  such  names  or  addresses  be  provided  for 
r.  purpose  authorized  by  law." 

In  addition,  present  subsection  (g)  pro- 
vides that  any  disclosure  under  section  3301 
must  be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Privacy  Act. 

Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  have  been  Inter- 
preted by  the  VA  as  allowing  the  combined 
release  of  an  individual's  name  and  address 
and  other  Information  about  the  Individual 
when  the  criteria  for  release  In  both  sub- 
sections and  the  Privacy  Act  are  satisfied, 
that  is,  when  the  release  of  the  name  and 


address  meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (1) 
or  (2)  of  subsection  (f),  the  release  of  other 
Information  is  determined  under  subsection 
(e)  to  serve  a  "useful  purpose,"  and  the 
Privacy  Act  does  not  bar  the  release.  Thus, 
In  the  case  Fitch,  v.  Veteraju'  Administration, 
597  P.  2d  1162  (8th  Cir.  1979),  the  VA  re- 
leased to  the  Health  Division  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  the  name  and  address  of  a  veteran 
together  with  Information  pertaining  to  a 
convulsive  disorder  and  the  individual's  sex 
and  date  of  birth  for  the  purpose  of  that 
agency's  use  to  determine  the  individual's 
qualifications  for  operating  a  motor  vehicle. 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Elehth 
Circuit  upheld  the  VA's  action  as  authonzed 
under  the  combination  of  subsections  (e) 
and  (f ) . 

Based  on  this  interpretation,  the  Admin- 
istration proposed  In  S.  1518  as  Introduced 
to  amend  subsection  (f)  to  provide  for  the 
release  of  names  and  addresses  to  CRA's  for 
the  purposes  of  locating  debtors,  obtaining 
consumer  reports  to  assess  the  debtor's  abil- 
ity to  repay  the  debt,  and  giving  notice  of 
the  debt.  The  Intention  underlying  the  Ad- 
ministration draft,  the  Committee  is  ad- 
vised, was  to  release  under  subsection  (e) 
other  Information  further  identifying  the 
Individual,  such  as  date  of  birth  and  social 
security  number,  and  Indicating  the  amount 
and  status  of  the  Indebtedness. 

The  Committee,  however,  has  chosen  to 
provide  in  one  new  subsection — proposed 
new  subsection  (g)  of  section  3301.  with  new 
present  subsection  (g)  proposed  to  be  re- 
designated as  subsection  (h) — comprehen- 
sive and  unified  authorization  for  the  release 
of  information  to  CRA's  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  for  the  purpose  of  locating  veterans 
In  connection  with  the  conduct  of  evaluative 
studies.  The  reasons  for  the  Committee's  ap- 
proach are  that  the  provisions  regarding  such 
releases  are  more  understandable  when  con- 
solidated In  one  subsection,  especially  the 
conditions  that  the  Committee  proposes  to 
place  on  the  release  to  CRA's  of  information 
other  than  names  and  addresses  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  expressed  as  further, 
limited  exceptions  to  subsection   (e) . 

The  Committee,  however,  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that,  in  not  accepting  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  format  In  S.  1518,  the 
Committee  does  not  intend  to  imply  any 
disagreement  with  the  VA's  Interpretation  of 
the  combination  of  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
with  respect  to  the  disclosure  of  names  and 
addresses  together  with  other  information 
as  approved  In  the  Fitch  case. 

Prelitigatiem  disclosures 

As  Introduced,  S.  1518  would  also  have 
provided  for  the  disclosure  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses "for  use  in  connection  with  civil 
proceedings  for  collection  of"  the  type  of 
Indebtedness  covered  by  this  provision. 
However,  the  VA  already  has  authority  un- 
der section  3103(b)(5)  to  disclose  any  in- 
formation in  its  files  "[lln  any  suit  or  other 
ludlcial  proceeding  when  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator  such  disclosure  is 
deemed  necessary  and  proper";  and  the  VA 
has  agreed  that.  If  section  3103(b)(5)  were 
amended — as  the  Committee  bill  proposes  to 
amend  It — to  make  clear  that  disclosures 
thereunder  could  be  made  "In  or  in  prepara- 
tion for"  litigation,  the  VA  would  have 
adequate  and  appropriate  express  author- 
ity to  make  disclosures  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  collections  of  any  claims  prior  to 
the  filing  of  a  suit. 

Cost  estivuite 
In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-150,  91st  Coneress),  the  Commit- 
tee, based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  estimates  that 
the  cost  savirufs  resulting  from  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  Committee  bill  during  the  first 
5  years  following  enactment  would  be  910 
million  In  fiscal  year  1980;  (20  million  In  fis- 
cal year  1981;  917  million  In  fiscal  year  1982; 
•13  million  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $10  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1984.  A  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  costs,  as  estimated  by  CBO.  over  the 
5-year  period  follows : 

Congressional   Budget   Office — cost  estimate 
Januaxt  10.  1980. 

1.  BUI  No.:  S.  1518. 

2.  Bill  title :  None. 

3.  Bill  status:  On  December  7,  1979  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  ordered 
the  bill  reported. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  amend  title  38.  U.S.C., 
to  permit  disclosure  of  names  and  addresses 
and  other  information  maintained  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  for  certain  debt  collection 
purposes  and  for  other  purposes. 

5.  Cost  estimate :  This  bill  would  result  in 
increased  collection  of  debts  owed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  thus  would  permit 
subsequent  appropriations  action  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  for  the  Readjustment 
Benefits  Program.  Negative  "Required  Budget 
Authority"  figures  represent  that  amount  by 
which  budget  authority  for  the  program 
could  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  bill. 

|By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollarsj 

1980    1981    1982    1983      1984 


Rtquiredbudnl authority...  -10    -20    -17    -13      -10 
Estimated  outlays -10    -20    -17    -13      -10 


The  savings  from  this  bill  fall  In  function 
700. 

6.  Basis  of  estimate:  This  bill  would  per- 
mit the  Veterans'  Administration  to  dis- 
close names  and  addresses  of  veterans  and 
other  information  to  consumer  reporting 
agencies  for  debt  collection  purposes.  As  of 
June  30,  1979,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  owed  an  estimated  (180  million  in  termi- 
nated education  assistance  overpayments.  It 
had  another  $400  million  In  current  over- 
payments outstanding.  CBO  expects  that 
collections  In  both  categories  would  increase 
because  of  this  provision.  Enactment  should 
also  act  as  a  deterrent  to  future  defaults  on 
overpayments  and  loans.  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
this  provision  Is  projected  to  result  In  a  sav- 
ings of  at  least  |10  million  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  result  of  Increased  collec- 
tions net  of  administrative  costs. 

|By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1980    1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Reouired  budget  autliority.. 
Estimated  outlays 

.  -10    -20 
.  -10    -20 

-17 
-17 

-13 
-13 

-10 

-10 

The  bill  also  contains  clarifying  and  con- 
forming amendments  with  no  budgetary 
Impact. 

7.  Elstlmate  comparison :  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  This  bill  has 
been  estimated  previously  as  a  possible 
amendment  to  S.  870  by  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  (cost  estimate  date.  November  9. 
1979). 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Al  Peden  (225- 
7766). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by : 

C.    G.    NuCKOI-8. 

( For  James  L.  Blum, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis) . 

SccnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Analysis  op  S.  1518  as 
Reported 

SECTION    1 

Would  amend  section  3301  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  VA  to 
disclose  names,  addresses,  and  certain  other 


Information  to  consumer  reporting  agencies 
(CRA's.  including  certain  entities  which 
serve  as  Intermediaries  between  large  num- 
bers of  CRA's  and  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase reports  from  such  CRA's)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  facilitating  VA  debt  collection  efforts 
and  locating  veterans  In  order  to  carry  out 
studies  authorized  by  section  219  of  title  38 
or  required  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  1  would  amend 
present  section  3301(b)(5)  to  clarify  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  authority  to  dis- 
close information  In  preparation  for  litiga- 
tion. Under  current  law.  "necessary  and 
proper"  disclosures  are  permitted  "in  any 
suit  or  other  Judicial  proceeding"  and  the 
VA's  authority  to  make  such  a  disclosure 
prior  to  the  actual  filing  of  a  suit  is  not 
express.  Thus,  this  amendment  would  make 
clear  the  VA's  authority  to  make  disclosures 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  collection 
of  any  claims  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  suit. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  1  would  redesignate 
present  subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and 
add  a  new  subsection  (g)   as  follows: 

New  subsection  (g) :  Would  authorize  the 
VA  to  disclose  names,  addresses,  and  certain 
other  Information  to  CRA's  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  VA  debt-collection  efforts  and 
for  the  purpose  cf  locating  veterans  who 
need  to  be  contacted  in  certain  VA  studies. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  {g) : 
Would  authorize  the  VA  to  release  to  CRA's, 
In  order  to  obtain  current  addresses,  from 
CRA's,  the  names  and  addresses  of  Individ- 
uals who  have  been  administratively  deter- 
mined to  be  Indebted  to  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  participation  in  VA  benefits  pro- 
grams. This  paragraph  would  also  authorize 
the  VA  to  release  an  Individual's  name  and 
address  to  a  CRA  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  disclosure  is  necessary  to  lo- 
cate the  individual  In  order  to  carry  out  a 
program  evaluation  study  ptirsuant  to  pres- 
ent section  219  or  a  study  required  by  any 
other  provision  of  law.  In  suldltlon,  it  would 
require  that,  before  information  is  disclosed 
for  study  purposes,  the  Administrator  must 
determine  both  that  the  Individual's  inclu- 
sion in  the  study — in  light  of  other  alterna- 
tives, reasonably  available  to  develop  infcv- 
mation  necessary  for  the  study,  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  the  alternatives,  and  any  pos- 
sible consequences  of  disclosure  for  the  in- 
dividual— clearly  warrant  the  disclosure  and 
that  neither  the  release  of  the  information 
ncr  the  fact  of  the  inquiry  would  create  any 
substantial  risk  of  adversely  affecting  the 
individual's  credit  rating. 

In  addition,  this  paragraph  would  author- 
ize the  VA  to  release  to  a  CRA  the  name  and 
addrem  of  an  Individual  who  has  failed  to 
respond  appropriately  to  administrative  ef- 
forts to  collect  an  indebtedness  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  consumer  report  to  be 
used  to  assess  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay  the 
debt.  This  authority  would  also  be  available 
to  the  VA  to  meet  the  requirements  of  4 
CFR  105.3,  under  which  the  VA  must,  in 
referring  a  debt  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  collection  purposes,  provide  evidence  of 
the  individual's  ability  to  repay  the  debt. 

This  paragraph  would  also  authorize  the 
release  of  such  identifying  Information,  In 
addition  to  name  and  address,  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  Is  reasonably  necessary  In 
order  to  Identify  the  individual,  but  not  In- 
cluding any  Information  that  would  Indicate 
expressly  or  implicitly  that  the  Individual 
is  indebted  to  the  VA  or  would  otherwise 
reflect  adversely  on  the  individual's  credit 
rating.  The  disclosure  by  the  VA  of  other 
Identifying  Information,  such  as  date  of  birth 
and  social  security  number,  would  generally 
be  necessary  l>ecause  an  individual's  name 
and  former  address  may  not  be  sufficient  in- 
formation for  CRA  to  identify  the  individual 
or  distinguish  him  or  her  from  others  with 
the  same  name  or  similar  names. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  assure  that  In- 


formation disclosed  by  the  VA  to  a  CBA  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  current  addren  in- 
formation or  a  consumer  report  does  not  give 
notice  of  an  Indebtedness  or  otherwise  re- 
flect adversely  on  an  Individual's  credit  rat- 
ing, this  paragraph  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  limit  disclosures  to  only  thoae 
CRA's  which  the  Administrator  has  deter- 
mined, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
would  not  record  or  report  the  information 
disclosed  in  such  a  way  aa  to  suggest  that 
the  VA  Inquiry  Indicates  the  existence  of  an 
indebtedness  or  otherwise  reflects  adversely 
on  the  individual. 

This  determination  would  l>e  required 
prtor  to  VA  disclosures  to  a  CRA  (as  defined 
in  paragrapb  (4)(B)  of  this  new  subsec- 
tion)— including  any  CRA  to  which  the  VA 
proposes  to  release  Information  through  an 
Intermediary  CRA  which  does  not  Itself  func- 
tion as  a  CRA  within  the  definition  set  forth 
in  sulwection  (f)  of  section  603  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a(f))  — 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Administrator 
determines  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  such 
determinations. 

This  paragraph  would  also  prohibit  CRA's 
from  indicating  in  their  files  and  reports 
that  the  VA  inquiry  indicates  an  indebted- 
ness or  otherwise  reflects  adversely  on  the 
individual's  credit  rating.  A  willful  violation 
by  a  CRA  or  one  of  its  employees  of  this 
prohibition  would  be  made  punishable  in  the 
same  manner  as  willful  violations  of  the  pro- 
hibition in  subsection  (f )  of  present  section 
3301  (against  the  unauthorized  disclosure  by 
non-VA  entitles  of  names  and  addresses  re- 
leased to  them  by  the  VA  under  that  sub- 
section)— a  flne  of  up  to  95,000  for  the  flrst 
offense  and  up  to  (20,000  for  a  subsequent 
offense. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (g) : 
Would  authorize  the  VA,  after  an  individual 
has  failed  to  respond  appropriately  to  ad- 
ministrative efforts  to  collect  the  debt,  to 
disclose,  for  the  punKJses  of  affecting  the 
debtor's  credit  rating,  information  relating 
to  the  debt  and  the  Individual's  identity  and 
address.  This  paragraph  would  also  authorize 
the  VA  to  disclose  the  Information  to  a  CRA 
and  would  permit  redlsclosure  of  that  in- 
formation to  other  CRA's  and  to  the  CRA's 
commercial  subscribers,  thereby  influencing 
their  decision  to  extend  credit  to  a  de- 
linquent VA  debtor. 

In  order  to  assure  that  Innocent  peraoos' 
credit  ratings  are  not  affected  adversely  and 
that  all  persons  concerned  are  treated  fairly, 
this  paragraph  would  require  that.  l>efore 
Information  pertaining  to  a  delinquent  debt 
may  l>e  disclosed,  the  Individual  must  t>e 
provided  notice  of  the  VA's  Intention  to 
make  the  dlscIos\u«  and  of  his  or  ber  right 
to  dispute  the  existence  or  amount  of  the 
debt  or  seek  to  have  It  waived  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  those  rights,  and 
the  VA  must  make  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  challenge  or  request.  The 
paragraph  further  provides  that,  at  least  60 
rtays  l)efore  disclosure,  the  Individual  would 
have  to  be  given  notice  of  the  specific  In- 
formation to  be  disclosed  and  of  the  CRA's 
to  which  the  VA  would  directly  mak* 
disclosures. 

This  paragraph  would  also  require  the  VA 
to  give  prompt  notice  to  each  CRA  to  which 
it  has  disclosed  debt  information  of  any 
substantial  change  In  the  status  or  amount 
of  the  debt  and,  upon  the  request  of  a  CRA 
for  verification,  promptly  to  verify  or  cor- 
rect any  Information  released  by  the  VA. 

In  addition,  this  paragraph  would  provide 
that.  If  after  disclosure  the  individual  dem- 
onstrates to  the  VA  that  he  or  she  never  re- 
ceived actual  notice  from  the  VA  regarding 
the  indebtedness  or  the  right  and  opportu- 
nity to  dispute  the  debt  or  seek  a  waiver. 
Information  Indicating  that  the  indebtedness 
Is  delinquent  would  be  deemed  inacoirate 
for  purposes  of  section  611  of  the  Fair  CrwUt 
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Reporting  Act  (FCRA.  16  U^.C.  IflSU),  wtalcb 
proTldM  that,  when  the  Individual  disputes 
the  accuracy  of  loformatlon  pertaining  to 
him  or  her,  the  CRA  Is  required  to  reinvesti- 
gate that  Information.  In  addition,  the  VA 
would  be  required  Immediately  to  advise  the 
individual  and  the  CRA's  Involved  of  the  fact 
that  the  information  Is  to  be  deemed  Inaccu- 
rate under  the  FCRA  and  to  advise  the  Indi- 
vidual of  his  or  her  remedies,  Including  the 
right  to  have  the  CRA's  provide  notice  of  the 
correction  to  certain  others  who  have  been 
provided  the  Inaccurate  information. 

In  those  instances  In  which  the  VA  makes 
disclosures  through  a  CRA  as  defined  In 
paragn4>h  (4)  (B)  (U)  (I)  of  this  new  sub- 
section, that  Is,  an  Intermediary  CRA  known 
as  a  "service  bureau",  the  VA  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  CRA's  to  which  the 
Intermediary  CRA  directly  made  disclosure 
with  Information  regarding  such  an  Inaccu- 
racy and  regarding  substantial  changes  in 
th-!  statxis  or  amount  of  the  Indebtedness. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  new  subsection  (g) : 
Would  provide  an  exemption  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Privacy  Act  (6  U.8.C.  653a) 
with  respect  to  the  CRA's  handling  of  In- 
formation disclosed  to  them  under  new  sub- 
section (g).  CRA's  would,  however,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  proTisions  of  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  (PCRA)  (16  VA.C.  1881-81t) 
with  respect  to  such  Information. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  new 
subsection  (g) :  Would  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  new  subsection,  the  terms  "con- 
sumer report"  and  "file"  shall  have  the 
meanings  provided  In  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  (15  use.  1681a  (d)  and  (g) 
respectively).  These  definitions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(d)  The  term  "consumer  report"  means 
any  written,  oral,  or  other  communication 
of  any  Information  by  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  bearing  on  a  consumer's  credit 
worthiness,  credit  standing,  credit  capacity, 
character,  general  reputation,  personal  char- 
acteristics, or  mode  of  living  which  Is  used 
or  expected  to  be  used  in  whole  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  factor  In  es- 
tablishing the  consumer's  eligibility  for  (1) 
credit  or  insurance  to  be  used  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes,  or 
(2)  employment  purposes,  or  (3)  other  pur- 
poses authorized  under  section  1681b  of 
this  title.  The  term  does  not  Include  (A) 
any  report  containing  Information  solely  as 
to  transactions  or  experiences  between  the 
consumer  and  the  person  making  the  report: 
(B)  any  authorization  or  approval  of  a 
specific  extension  of  credit  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  issuer  of  a  credit  card  or 
similar  device;  or  (C)  any  report  in  which 
a  person  who  has  been  requested  by  a  third 
party  to  make  a  specific  extension  of  credit 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  a  consumer  conveys 
his  decision  with  respect  to  such  request  If 
the  third  party,  advises  the  consumer  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  request  was  made  and  such  person  makes 
the  disclosures  to  the  consumer  required 
under  section  I68lm  of  this  title 



(g)  The  term  "file"  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  Information  on  any  consumer 
n>«*ns  aU  of  the  Information  on  that  con- 
sumer recorded  and  retained  by  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  regardless  of  how 
the  Information  Is  stored. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
new  subsection  (g) :  Would  provide  that  for 
purposes  of  new  subsection  (g).  the  term 
consumer  reporting  agency"  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  in  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 603  of  the  PCRA  (16  use.  lesiaff)) 
and  shall  also  include  certain  entitles  that 
r^larly  engage  either  in  obtaining  credit 
information  or  other  information  on  con- 
US^  ^?  -^''  •■  Oeflowl  In  section 
ws(r)  of  the  PCRA  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 


nishing such  Information  to  third  parties — 
such  an  entity  being  known  In  the  credit  in- 
dustry as  a  "service  bureau"— or  in  serving 
as  a  marketing  agent  under  arrangements 
enabling  third  parties  to  obtain  such  infor- 
mation from  CRA's  as  defined  in  section  603 
(f )  of  the  PCRA — such  an  entity  being  known 
In  the  Industry  as  a  "marketing  agent." 

The  definition  of  "consumer  reporting 
agency"  in  section  603(f)  of  the  PCRA  is  as 
follows: 

(f )  The  term  "consumer  reporting  agency" 
means  any  person  which,  for  monetary  fees, 
dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit  basis 
rjg\ilarly  engages  in  whole  or  In  part  In  the 
practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating  con- 
sumer credit  information  or  other  informa- 
tion on  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing consumer  reports  to  third  parties,  and 
which  \iBes  any  means  or  facility  of  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing or  furnishing  consimier  reports. 

Expanding  the  definition  of  consimier  re- 
porting agency  (CRA)  beyond  the  definition 
In  the  PCRA  would  ensure  that  the  author- 
ity to  release  information  to  a  CRA  includes 
the  authority  to  release  the  Information  to 
an  intermediary,  a  so-called  "service  bureau" 
or  "marketing  agent"  (which  might  not 
necessarily  be  mcluded  in  the  PCRA  defi- 
nition), where,  and  to  the  extent,  necessary 
in  order  to  achieve  tht.  stated  purposes  of 
the  new  provision.  This  expansion  of  the 
defintlon  Is  necessary  in  light  of  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  nationwide  coverage 
including  areas  not  covered  by  the  few,  very 
large  CRA's.  it  would  generally  be  practical 
for  the  VA  to  deal  with  the  large  numbers  of 
smaller  CRA's  only  through  such  intermedi- 
aries. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  1  would  amend  sub- 
section (])  of  present  section  3301  of  title  38 
(as  redesignated  by  clause  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion ) ,  requiring  that  any  disclosure  pursuant 
to  present  section  33Q1  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Privacy  Act  (5  U.S.C.  562a),  to  re- 
fiect  the  changes  made  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
new  subsection  (g). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  ready  for  the  question  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  3rlelded  back? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  yield  back  the 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  just  let 
me  make  one  comment.  I  am  in  total 
concurrence  with  the  chairman,  Senator 
Cranston,  on  the  critical  importance,  in 
my  mind,  with  regard  to  debt  collection, 
and  I  join  him  in  that  effort.  I  think  if 
there  is  ever  an  area  that  needs  atten- 
timi,  this  is  it.  I  think  we  can  do  it  and 
still  not  impinge  upon  the  reputation  or 
private  life  of  the  veteran,  but  we  must 
get  on  with  the  business  of  strengthening 
the  VA  debt  collection  efforts  by  author- 
izing to  disclose  to  consumer  reporting 
agencies  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  who  fall  to  respond. 

I  think  the  safeguards  are  there,  and  it 
can  be  done  at  about  a  cost  of  $1.80  per 
case  perhaps,  and  it  will  be  performed 
in  a  maimer  which  will  not  embarrass 
the  veteran.  But  after  all,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  veteran  who  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  just  simply  disregard  his  obligations. 
And  I  think  with  the  vigorous  collection 
activity,  we  will  be  much  better  off  and 
certainly  our  Treasury  will  be  much  bet- 
ter off. 

That  is  <me  part  of  the  amendment  I 
just  wished  to  comment  on  that  I  think 
is  very  important. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 


3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  a  cosponsor  of  S.  870,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  pending  OI  Bill 
Amendments  Act  of  1979. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  has  explained,  S.  870  would 
extend  for  2  years  the  delimiting  periods 
of  eligible  Vietnam-era  veterans  whose 
delimiting  periods  have  expired  or  would 
otherwise  expire  prior  to  December  31. 
1982.  This  is  to  allow  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans who  have  not  effectively  utilized 
their  GI  bill  benefits  to  pursue  programs 
of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-the-job 
training,  or,  if  the  veteran  does  not  have 
a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalency 
certificate,  to  pursue  an  approved  voca- 
tional objective  or  secondary  education 
program. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
provide  "across-the-board"  extensions  of 
the  deUmiting  periods  for  the  use  of 
GI  bill  benefits.  On  the  caatrary,  this 
legislation,  if  enacted,  will  provide  for 
a  limited  extension  of  the  delimiting 
periods  for  those  Vietnam -era  veterans 
who  are  most  In  need  of  education  or  job 
training  assistance  during  the  proposed 
extension  period. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  10.  1978, 
President  Carter  submitted'  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  on  the  pr<4ress  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  in  which  he  noted 
that  although  many  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans have  successfully  readjusted  to 
civilian  life,  a  substantial  number  have 
not  done  so,  particularly  minority  and 
disadvantaged  veterans.  For  these  vet- 
erans of  our  latest  war,  the  transition  to 
civilian  life  has  meant  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  frustration.  A  brief  look  at 
current  imemplojrment  rates  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  clearly  demonstrates 
the  serious  problem  they  are  facing. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  young  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  ages  20  through  24, 
was  9.3  percent.  For  minority  group  vet- 
erans, ages  25  through  29,  the  quarterly 
unemployment  rate  was  11.6  percent. 
Siu-ely.  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  by  extending  the  period  for 
use  of  GI  bill  job  training  assistance, 
which  is  what  S.  870  proposes  to  do,  we 
will  be  giving  these  disadvantaged  Viet- 
nam veterans  a  better  chance  at  gain- 
ing meaningful  employment. 

Of  equal  concern,  Mr.  President,  are 
the  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era  veterans — those  who  were 
discharged  from  active  duty  without 
having  ever  obtained  a  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalency  certificate.  While 
the  average  educational  attainment  of 
Vietnam-era  servicemen  was  higher  than 
that  for  veterans  of  other  service  periods, 
nearly  20  percent,  or  about  1.7  million, 
of  the  men  and  women  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era  were  released  from 
active  duty  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education.  And  despite  the  large  num- 
ber of  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
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erans,  it  is  most  discouraging  to  note 
that  only  578,000 — a  figure  representing 
only  34  percent — of  these  Vietnam-era 
veterans  have  participated  in  any  edu- 
cational training  under  the  GI  bill. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  President  Carter 
said,  and  I  quote — 

The  Key  to  making  our  veterans  programs 
successful  ...  is  to  target  them  carefully 
on  those  who  continue  to  need  help.  By 
using  our  resources  more  skillfully  and  co- 
ordinating our  efforts  more  closely,  we  can 
aid  those  ex-servicemen  who  are  most  In 
need  of  government  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee is  in  agreement  with  the  President  in 
this  matter  and  has  incorporated  in  S. 
870  delimiting  period  extensions  tar- 
geted to  disadvantaged  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. 

In  an  effort  to  detil  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
which  have  tended  to  be  constantly 
higher  than  rates  for  nonveterans,  the 
Veterans'  Committee  has  recommended 
an  extension,  from  January  1,  1980,  to 
December  31,  1982.  of  the  period  of  time 
In  which  Vietnam-era  veterans  whose 
delimiting  periods  have  expired  or  would 
expire  prior  to  December  31,  1982,  may 
utilize  any  remaining  entitlement  to  GI 
bill  benefits  for  the  pursuit  of  appren- 
ticeship or  on-the-job  training  programs. 
The  committee  strongly  believes  that  ex- 
tended access  to  job  training  opportuni- 
ties for  Vietnam  veterans  will  be  of  great 
benefit  not  only  to  them  as  individuals 
but  also  to  all  of  us  as  a  nation. 

And  in  an  effort  to  assist  the  many 
educationally  disadvantaged  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  similar  ex- 
tension of  time  in  which  Vietnam-era 
veterans  without  high  school  diplomas, 
and  whose  delimiting  periods  have  ex- 
pired or  will  soon  expire,  may  use  their 
remaining  GI  bill  entitlements  for  the 
pursuit  of  any  vocational  objective 
courses  or  secondary  education  or  equiv- 
alency certificates. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  that  the  Veterans'  Committee  con- 
tinues to  believe  that,  generally,  a  10- 
year  period  is  sufBcient  time  for  most 
veterans  to  utilize  their  GI  bill  benefits. 
In  fact,  in  the  case  of  unskilled  or  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans.  It  is 
preferable  that  they  use  their  benefits 
as  early  as  possible  after  their  discharge. 

However,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a 
special  obligation  to  reach  out  to  all 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are  in  need  of 
additionEil  assistance  in  recognition  of 
the  special  circumstances  that  may  have 
combined  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  them  to  make  effective  use 
of  their  GI  bill  benefits  during  their  10- 
year  delimiting  periods.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President,  the  Veterans'  Committee  Is 
proposing,  in  S.  870,  "one  shot"  delimit- 
ing period  extensions  targeting  at  a 
needy  group  of  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

There  will  be  those,  Mr.  President, 
who  will  oppose  these  extensions  because 
they  are  contrary  to  the  established  no- 
tion of  "equal  benefits  for  equal  service." 
It  will  be  argued,  I  am  sure,  that  in  en- 
acting S.  870,  we  will  be.  for  the  first 
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time,  providing  additional  GI  bill  bene- 
fits to  a  limited  group  of  veterans,  rather 
than  all  of  our  Nation's  veterans.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  argument,  let  me  say  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  believes 
there  Is  strong  justification  for  departure 
from  the  equal  benefits  principle.  In 
fact,  the  committee  is  convinced  that 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  this  depart- 
ure in  terms  of  the  GI  bill  and  other 
veterans'  programs. 

In  the  committee  report  on  S.  870,  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  equal  benefits 
principle  has  not,  In  general  terms,  been 
central  to  veterans'  programs  under  title 
38,  as  evidenced  by  the  need-based  pen- 
sion program  or  the  role  of  inability  to 
pay  in  eligibility  for  VA  hospital  care  for 
non-service-connected  disabUities. 

Along  these  same  lines,  the  current 
GI  bill  also  contains  numerous  provisions 
that  do  not  adhere  to  the  equal  benefits 
concept,  including  many  important  edu- 
cational and  education-related  pro- 
grams, which  are  targeted  to  veterans 
with  educational  deficiencies  or  who  are 
disadvantaged  financially. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee during  markup  of  S.  870,  rejected 
a  motion  by  a  vote  of  7  to  3  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
providing  targeted  delimiting  period 
extensions. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Veterans'  Committee  totally  dismissed 
the  equal  benefits  argument.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  gave  it  very  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. However,  in  my  judgment,  the 
majority  of  my  committee  colleagues 
felt  that  the  continued  plight  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  is  an  overriding  con- 
cern whxh  must  be  addressed  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
Cranston  amendment  to  this  legislation 
which  will  increase  the  rates  of  GI  bill 
benefits  by  15  percent,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1980.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  Impor- 
tant amendment,  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  such  an  increase  is  very  clear.  First, 
Senators  should  note  that  GI  bill  bene- 
fits were  last  increased  on  October  1, 
1977;  and  by  the  time  the  increase  pro- 
posed in  the  Cranston  amendment  goes 
into  effect,  almost  3  full  years  will  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  increase.  Thus,  the 
15  percent  increase  we  are  proposing 
would,  in  effect,  provide  veterans  with 
an  increase  in  GI  bill  benefits  of  about  5 
percent  a  year.  We  believe  that  this  in- 
crease is  reasonable  and  would  help  to 
ofset  the  devastating  effect  rising  in- 
flation has  had  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  GI  bill  dollars. 

Second,  this  increase  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  th?  4  mill'on  persons  who 
were  discharged  from  the  military  serv- 
ices during  the  period  of  1970  through 
1974.  It  is  a  fact  that  almost  60  per- 
cent of  those  military  personnel  who  saw 
action  in  the  Vietnam  theater  were  dis- 
charged during  this  period.  Importantly, 
these  same  individuals  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  delimiting 
periods  for  benefits  under  the  GI  bill. 

I  strongly  agree  with  Chairman  Crans- 
ton in  his  statement  that  the  last  chance 
that  these  Vietnam-era  veterans  have 


to  make  effective  use  of  their  remaining 
benefits  to  facilitate  their  readjustment 
to  civilian  Ufe  must  not  be  hindered  by 
an  inadequate  level  of  assistance. 

Many  of  these  veterans  are  In  their 
midthlrties,  and,  most  likely,  have 
families  to  support,  rent  and  other  bills 
to  pay,  and  an  education  to  complete 
within  a  very  limited  time.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
provide  them  with  an  adequate  level  of 
GI  bill  benefits  during  the  final  years 
of  their  delimiting  period,  particularly 
ttiose  whose  adjustments  have  been  dif- 
ficult and  delayed,  and  who  are  now  be- 
ing helped  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's new  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram established  last  year  by  Public 
Law  96-22. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietnam  war  was  a  singularly  brutal  con- 
flict, one  which  seriously  divided  our  Na- 
tion, Mid  turned  many  Americans 
against  their  Government  and  against 
themselves.  But  perhaps  the  most  tragic 
effect  of  that  war  was  that  many  Ameri- 
cans confused  their  views  on  the  war 
with  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
fight  it.  The  indifference,  and,  in  some 
cases,  animosity,  of  the  American  public 
toward  veterans  returning  from  service 
in  Vietnam  was  unprecedented  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  situa- 
tion made  more  severe  the  tremendous 
readjustment  problems  facing  Vietnam 
veterans.  As  a  result,  there  are  today  far 
too  many  Vietnam-era  veterans  still 
struggling  to  make  successful  lives  for 
themselves.  We  must  recognize  these 
facts,  Mr.  President,  and  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  our  veterans  pro- 
grams. If  we  do  not  act,  we  will  be  aban- 
doning a  group  of  young  Americans  who 
made  great  sacrifices  for  their  country 
in  a  vastly  unpopular  and  bitter  war. 

Mr.  President,  S.  870,  as  reported  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  will 
provide  Vietnam-era  veterans,  who  have 
had  great  diflBculties  readjusting  to  civil- 
ian life,  with  additional  time  to  utilize 
effectively  the  important  GI  bill  job 
training  and  educational  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  strongest  of  terms  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  which  is  clearly  in 
the  best  interest  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    •14 

(Purpose:  To  amend  chapter  41  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  elevate  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  to  the 
level  of  Assistant  Secretary) 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President^  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  imprinted  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  £issistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Thurmond,  on  behalf  of  himself,  and 
Senators  Percy,  Simpsom,  Boren,  Eagle- 
ton,  HtJJJPHREY,  Cochran,  Nunn,  Dur- 

KIN,    HOLLINGS,    SASSER,    STONE,    McGOV- 

ERN,  Chiles,  Talmadge.  Heinz,  Stevens, 
Randolph,  Magnuson,  Matsunaga,  and 
Bayh  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  70S.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  table  of  sections 
the  word  "Deputy"  In  the  Item  relating  to 
section  2002A: 

(2)  striking  out  "Deputy"  before  "Assist- 
ant Secretary"  In  section  2002; 

(3)  striking  out  "Deputy"  In  the  catch- 
line  of  section  2002A;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "Deputy"  before  "Assist- 
ant Secretary"  In  section  2002A. 

(b)  Any  reference  In  any  law,  regulation, 
directive,  or  other  document  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
/sslstant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law,  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment, as  constituted  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enEu:tment  of  this  section,  shall 
remain  In  existence  until  a  person  has  been 
appointed  to  and  has  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  (established  by  sub- 
section  (a)   of  this  section) . 

(d)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.    Is   amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  position: 
"Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 

Employment 

On  page  58.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "(b) 
and  (c)"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b). 
(c).  and  (d)  ". 

On  page  59.  after  line  4.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  705  shall 
take  effect  on  February  1,  1980." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  elevate 
the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment 
to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  The 
Senate  voted  favorably  on  this  measure 
in  the  95th  Congress,  only  to  have  it  re- 
duced during  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  when  considering  this 
legislation  that  the  creation  of  the  po- 
sition of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  ability  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  employment  problems  in  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sectors.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  provision  creating 
this  Assistant  Secretary  position  was 
amended  in  the  House  and  reduced  to 


that  of  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment 
(DASVE) . 

The  effective  administrative  imple- 
mentation of  the  employment  laws  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  resolution  of 
employment  problems.  A  strong  Govern- 
ment policymaker  for  the  Veterans' 
Employment  Service  would  substantially 
assist  in  alleviating  the  unemployment 
which  has  been  so  rampant  among  our 
veterans  population,  especially  the  young 
and  minorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  Department 
of  Labor  organizational  scheme  coupled 
with  the  DASVE's  statutory  charge  often 
places  this  person  in  an  awkward,  if  not 
impossible,  position.  For  example,  the 
DASVE  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  all  Department  of 
Labor  policies  and  procedures  regarding 
employment,  unemployment  and  train- 
ing programs  to  the  extent  they  affect 
veterans.  The  DASVE.  therefore,  must 
evaluate  and  monitor  his  own  boss  who 
is  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  and  who  is  respon- 
sible for  such  programs  as  CETA  and  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  This,  I  believe, 
is  an  untenable  position  for  the  DASVE. 

Not  only  must  the  DASVE  evaluate  the 
work  of  his  own  boss,  but  he  must  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  two  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Labor.  The  OfBce 
of  Veterans  Re-employment  Rights  Is 
imder  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Labor- 
Management  Relations,  and  the  afBrma- 
tive  action  programs  relative  to  Federal 
contractors  are  supervised  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Employment  Stand- 
ards. Here  again,  the  DASVE  must  coun- 
sel these  Assistant  Secretaries  concern- 
ing their  respective  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  section  2002A 
of  title  38.  U.S.C.  states  that  the  DASVE 
"shall  be  principal  advisor"  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  regarding  veterans 
matters.  I  believe  that  the  ability  of  the 
DASVE  to  function  in  this  capacity  is 
severely  restricted  by  the  current  De- 
partment of  Labor  organizational 
scheme.  The  DASVE  is  too  far  down 
the  ladder  to  effectively  impact  on  De- 
partment of  Labor  policies  regarding 
services  to  veterans,  and  although  the 
Secretary  may  attach  much  importance 
to  the  DASVE.  I  believe  many  of  those 
who  stand  organizationally  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  DASVE  do  not  share 
similar  views  regarding  veterans  pro- 
grams. For  example,  the  Department  of 
Labor  fiscal  year  1980  budget  proposed  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  52  secretarial  posi- 
tions in  the  offices  of  the  State  veterans' 
employment  representatives.  This  was  a 
100-percent  reduction  of  clerical  support 
for  the  very  people  who  need  it  the 
most — those  in  the  field  who  monitor  the 
compliance  of  the  laws  affecting  veterans 
employment.  Such  action  as  this  can  only 
demonstrate  the  lack  of  commitment 
some  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  administration  have  to 
veterans,  and  further  emphasizes  the 
need  for  a  strong  advocate  of  the  veteran 
within  this  department. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  DASVE.  so 
far  as  implementing  and  overseeing  em- 
ployment laws,  has  been  quite  checkered. 


I  have  spoken  many  times  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  the  matter,  and  outlined  in  ago- 
nizing detail  the  inefBcient  and  inade- 
quate implementation  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  major  employment  initiatives 
for  vetertins. 

I  believe  the  proper  course  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  Senate  con- 
cerning this  critical  problem  is  to  re- 
affirm what  was  done  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  by 
the  full  Senate  in  the  passage  of  S.  969. 
The  amendment  which  I  now  propose 
would  do  precisely  that.  I  believe  this 
step  would  assure  that  veterans'  employ- 
ment programs,  and  their  problems, 
would  receive  the  attention  needed  at  t.n 
appropriate  policy  level  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

SrrMMAXT   OF   POINTS   FOR   AN   ASSISTANT  SKCRZ- 
TART  OF  LABOR  FOR  VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT 

First.  Tt.ere  is  a  need  for  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  the  employment  of  veterans 
at  the  Department  of  Labor.  Recently, 
the  employment  programs  have  been 
given  little  attention  by  the  Department. 
For  example,  in  the  last  year  alone,  seven 
State  directors,  Veterans'  Employment 
Service,  and  two  assistant  positions  have 
remained  vacant  for  over  6  months. 
These  are  as  follows,  and  I  believe  the 
Senators  who  represent  these  States 
should  be  aware  of  this  inaction: 

State  directors:  Illinois,  14  months; 
Alaska,  1  year;  South  Dakota,  1  year; 
Washington,  1  year;  Delaware,  6 
months;  Arkansas,  9  months;  and  Colo- 
rado, 9  months. 

Assistant  State  directors:  New  York. 
6  months;  and  Ohio,  9  months. 

Further,  this  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary position,  that  is  the  person  statu- 
torily charged  with  overseeing  veterans' 
employment  programs,  was  left  unfilled 
or  without  a  full-time  occupant  for  over 
10  months. 

Figures  like  these  disturb  me.  I  see  a 
lack  of  commitment  to  meet  the  needs 
of  veterans,  especially  the  disabled  suid 
educationally  disadvantaged — those  that 
need  help  the  most.  How  can  employment 
programs  be  monitored  appropriately  if 
there  is  no  direction  at  the  State  level 
and  more  importantly,  here  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Second.  The  DASVE  needs  authority 
commensurate  with  the  responsibilities 
of  that  position.  These  responsibilities 
transcend  services  to  veterans  within  his 
immediate  office.  They  include  the 
monitoring  of  the  Office  of  Veterans  Re- 
employment Rights  which  is  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  which  is  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment 
Standards.  Also,  the  DASVE  must 
monitor  the  work  of  his  own  boss,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  and 
Training  when  it  comes  to  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  CETA  programs  and  U.S. 
Employment  Service.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  an  awkward 
position  for  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  check  the  compliance  record  of 
his  boss  and  other  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Third.  Contrary  to  recent  reports  that 
veterans  axe  better  employed  than  their 
nonveterans  counterparts,  I  would  like 
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to  submit  these  figures  I  received  from  pointed  out.  identical  leglalatlon  (part  of  The  American  legion. 

the  Department  of  Labor  recently:  S.  969)  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1976.  Jitiy  ii.  1979. 

Black  Vietnam  veterans'  ""*  unfortunately  the  House  did  not  see  fit  Hon.  Strom  Thdrmons. 

Percent  unemoloved  *°  *"*°P*  ****  '"**  language  of  the  Senate-  U.S.  Senate. 

I'erceni  unempioyea  passed  bUl.  Instead,  the  House  suggested  that  Washington.  D.C. 

Fiscal  year  1978:  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans'  Dear  Sena-tor  Thctmond:   The  American 

20-24   years 26.9  Emplo3rment  be  established,  and  for  almost  Legion  would  like  to  congratulate  you  and 

25-39   years 12.3  3  years  we  have  had  a  Deputy  AaslsUnt  Sec-  **»*  t*"^  Senators  who  have  Joined  you  In 

Fiscal  yearl979:  retary  at  the  Labor  Department  overseeing  sponsoring  S.  250,  authorizing  the  appolnt- 

20-24   years              ...                    20  5  *^*  needs  of  our  unemployed  veterans.  In  ™ent  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 

25-29    years                10  9  ™y  opinion,  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Veterans   Employment.    We    believe   such    a 

30-34    years '.                6  9  Secretary  Is  not  good  enough  for  our  naUon's  position  is  necessary  to  assure  that  there  wUl 

veterans.  While  I  admit  that  the  unemploy-  ^  someone  with  sufficient  stature  to  repre- 

Hispanic  Vietnam  veterans :  ment  rate  for  veterans  over  the  age  of  24  has  ^'^^  within  the  United  States  Department 

Fiscal  year  1979:  Improved,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  vet-  °'  Labor  the  employment  needs  of  thU  coun- 

20-29   years a.  3  erans  age  20-24  have  an  unemployment  rate  ^^'^  ^°  million  veterans. 

30-34    years. 6.9  of   9.1%    compared   to   7.3%    for   the   non-  *'  *^*'"  """*  *°  *'^'"  conclusion  slowly 

,^„  ,^.  ^  .....  veteran  population  of  the  same  age  group,  but  firmly  because  of  that  Department's  long 
I  believe  this  demonstrates  the  need  Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  U  very  simple—  continued  indifference  and  downrtghc 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  employ-  do  we  as  a  country  give  a  high  prlwlty  to  the  °PPO""l°ii  ^  implementation  of  legislation 
ment  of  these  veterans.  OlUy  effective  needs  of  our  nation's  unemployed  veterans?  P*^**  ^^  Congress,  particularly  that  In- 
and  committed  leadership  within  the  i  think  we  should.  So  often  m  Washington.  t«nded  to  improve  the  delivery  of  employ- 
Department  of  Labor  will  lower  these  government  policies  and  programs  are  ^y  r^nin^rnTomrll  I^  aJ^^T-i'^L^JJ?™^ 
unemployment  figures,  and  I  believe  an  Z^ZV^^er^t^'Ji^n''^^^'''  "^^  SSTtSl  ^f^.n't ^JJTyoTL't^T^ 
Assistant  Secretary  is  needed  today.  ?^e  nrLrL  ?f '^^^.'^^.ti  L^J^  *'th  thU  Department  of  Lab^r  record.  WhUe 
Fourth.  Title  38  states  that  the  DASVE  serious  Ibout  ou' comi^ltment  to  o^ ^Tti^  '^"*  ***'*  ^"^  exemplary  Secretaries  and 
is  to  be  "the  principal  advisor  to  the  erans.  we  must  Sv^STie^  ^.^n  m  Iht  i^TiTt1.i°,^t  ?'r  T''',  "^°  **"' ^ 
Secretary  of  Labor"  in  all  veterans  pro-  situation  as  much  clout  as  p^ibie.  To  do  !!»^f,'^i?,!,  ^^?^"^*"  °,^  veterans  the 

hard  to  do  when  the  DASVE  could  be  ,  J.^"  "^"'J*  ^  somewhat  unusual  for  JJ^  lack  of  any  indlvldilal  committed  tl 
hampered  by  line  authority  or  chain  of  legislation  to  be  considered  on  the  Senate  employment  of  veterans  and  with  access  to 
command  through  an  Assistant  Secre-  „!PJ1  J^i?""*  »^^'°^\t!*  *'*i**  "^  ****  ^Pl"*"  top  level  policy  making,  combined  to  largely 
tary.  PJ*»*?  Senate  Committee.  As  a  member  of  nuUlfy  efforts  for  Improvement.  We  should 
_„,..„._  ,  .  J  ^  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  which  oiso  stress  that  a  full  As«i«tant  R^ntjirB 
Fifth.  The  Senate  acted  favorably  on  has  legislative  jurisdiction  over  s.  260.  I  for  t^id  hTve  authoritT  tf?^  hearf^n  t^ 
^is  same  provision  during  October  one  s«,  no  need  to  hold  additional  hearings  DepartiSent  then  veLnL  are  Sfeci^  bj 
1976.  The  vote  was  unanimous.  The  on  this  legislation,  in  1976,  hearings  were  programs  other  than  the  Veterans  Employ- 
American  Legion.  VFW.  and  DAV  have  ^^^'^  °^  ^  9^9  by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  ment  Service. 

resolutlonsinfavor  of  this  measure;  plus  Commute*   Therefore,  the  record  has  been  The  opposition  of  the  Department  of  Labor 

other  organizations  are  in  favor  of  an  ^^tabllshed  and  the  Senate  has  on  one  pre-  to  S.  260.  expressed  in  the  letter  of  June  11. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Vet-  '«"'  ^?f**'°°  ,7°**^  »*»  '^l-  '^e  »"«*  re-  1979  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Marshall  to 

erans  Employment  that  positive  vote  today  so  that  vet-  Senator  Rlblcoff,  could  be  expected.  Secre- 

vrr   Bi-^ci^Lf    f  Ki                      *       ,       .  tL^ll.'i    .  ^,  °".  ""l"'^  ^^^^  bureaucrats  at  tary  Marshall  has  assured  the  Senate  Veter- 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  to  elevate  the  highest  levels  of  government  are  inter-  ans  Affairs  Committee  that  the  Deputy  As- 

the  position  of  DASVE  to  that  of  an  As-  *^ted   and   concerned   about   the   needs   of  slstant  Secretary  of  Veterans  Employment 

sistant  Secretary  has  the  support  of  the  ^"employed  veterans.  win  have  necessary  access  to  the  Secretary 

American  Legion.  DAV.  PVA   VFW   and                                        *'*'*  *1'1  ^  consulted.  However,  we  do  not 

the  American  Association  of  Minority  Statmjent  or  Senator  Pebct  believe  that  this  personal  assurance  constl- 
Veterans  Program  Adminlstrfttnr«!  nnrt  ""***  Nation's  veterans,  and  particularly  tutes  the  "necessary  institutional  authority 
also  a  nuS^?myTouieS2  -hies*  ^'''t^''^-^*  '^terans.  continue  to  face  serl-  and  position "  for  the  DASVE  to  effectively 
ln^l„H»  csirToV^-f  tJT  '=°"®*^"®^'  Z"^^  ous  problems  of  unemployment.  The  sltua-  participate  In  Department  of  Labor  employ- 
include  Senators  Percy.  Eagleton.  NtJNN.  tlon  has  existed  for  some  time  now.  and  I  ""ent  policy  making. 

SASSER,  CHILES,  STEVENS,  SiMPSON,  HuM-  expect  It  Will  only  be  aggravated  by  the  cur-  ^'^  the  contrary,  the  DASVE  faces  the  dan- 

phrey.  DtniKiN,  Stone,  Talmadge,  Ran-  rent  strains  on  our  economy,  in  the  past  a  K"  °^  ^ing  institutionalized  as  a  glorified 

DOLPH,  Boren.  Cochran.  Hollings,  Mc-  big  part  of  the  problem  has  been  a  lack  of  Director  of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service, 

Govern,  Heinz,  Magnxjson,  and  Bayh  commitment  in  the  Executive  Branch  with  although  this  was  far  from  the  intent  of 

The  <:eninr  <?«>TiafAr  nf  vricc«.,^    ,%r  regard   to  veterans'  employment.   What   we  Congress.  In  Congressional  discussion  In  the 

EArtVn^v?  nnH  fh!<Lr,   f  ^1^°^^,^-  need  Is  a  much  greater  commitment,  and  «P'-"'8   "^    ^O""-    "   was    pointed    out    that. 

7«,     I?       V         ,1  Senator  from  Dlinols  approving  thU  amendment  is  a  good  way  to  '"'»***'■  "»«  '»"  *»»*  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 

(Mr.  Percy)  could  not  be  here  today  and  demonstrate  our  own  interest  and  concern.  ^^^  ^°^  Veterans  Employment  is  a  principal 

asked  that  I  print  their  statements  In  When  Senator  Thurmond  introduced  this  adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  all  matters  relat- 

support  of  this  measure  in  the  Record  measure  earlier  this  year  as  a  bUl.  I  was  '"^  *°  veterans  employment."  However,  the 

Further.  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  Pleased  to  join  him  as  principal  co-sponsor.  Department  of  Labor  keeps  the  DASVE  so 

benefit  from  correspondence  that  I  have  '^^^  Senate  has  approved  a  similar  measure  !j;^*"?"**l."'  emergencies  for  the  VES  that 

received  from  sevS  vS^^gan^!  --'  --  ^  ^^pe  that  it  wui  do  «,  again  -»  --"-  as  ^'^P-c.pa^acivi.r  .^e^uy 

uons  in  support  of  an  Assistant  Secre-  „             ^.       ...          ^     -  .^  posai— the  subject  of  extensive  discussion  at 

tary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment.  h  LJi^^**^?^  t   L™S^  °K  *»»e^'eteran8'  the  Senate  hearings  on  confirmation  of  Dr. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl-  ^fv7th!f  J^t  ?h»  «t^f.r??J'/I'L*°  V  ^  **"  ^"'*"'  ""^""^  "  DASVE-to  eliminate  62 

nizations  be  printed  in  the  Record.  crats  are  not  the  answer  because  that  wasn't  shall  continuously  refers  to  the  DASVE  In 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ^"*  J'^^.^I°^}f?L^^^   **■   ***'°^   '^^^    *  reference  to  the  VES.  and  only  once— and 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered  w  *^*™.B*' .i'T?  ^°  ™P*"^  entitled  "Much  then  brlefly-to  the  DASVE  as  advUer. 

s«™««^  ^-  o_„          »  **°*"*  ^°"''*  °*  '^°*  ^°^  Veterans  In  Em-  The  creation  of  a  full  Assistant  Secretarv 

Statement  of  Senator  Eacleton  ployment   and   Training   Programs"   states:  for  Veterans  Employment^nstead  oT^^. 

As  an  original  co-sponsor  of  S.  260.  legU-  "To  effectively  Improve  employment  services  ing  employment  services  for  veterans  In  a 

latlon  which  authorizes  the  appointment  of  *or  veterans  will  take  a  dedicated  commit-  separate  organizational  entity,  as  Secretary 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  ment   from   the   Secretary   of  Labor   down  Marshall  put  it.  would  enable  the  AssUtant 

Employment,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my  dlstln-  through  and  Including  program  operators."  Secretary  to  efficiently  oversee  all  aspect*  of 

gulshed  colleague  from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Let  us  strengthen  the  commitment  of  the  employment  services  to  veterans  provided  by 

Thurmond.    In    attempting    to    amend    the  Labor  Department  by  upgrading  the  status  the  Department  of  Labor.  Including  those 

'*f'l   o  *  '*^'^**'*"*  ^^  adding  the  language  of  the  Secretary's  principal  adviser  for  vet-  through  the  Veterans  Employment  Service, 

or  S.  250  to  the  OI  Bill  amendments  of  1979.  erans'  matters.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup-  The  Deoartment  of  Labor  sees   as  a  nec- 

As  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina  luu  port  the  amendment.  essary  consequence  of  S.  360.  that  Vffi  would 
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be  removed  from  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration  and  established  as  an 
independent  entity  within  the  Department 
of  Labor.  As  we  read  S.  250.  we  do  not  see 
how  this  would  occur.  In  any  case,  The 
American  Legion  ha.s  continuously  been  told 
that  with  the  creation  of  the  position  of 
DASVE.  the  VES  was  removed  from  the  Em- 
ployment Service  and  established  as  a  sep- 
arate agency  within  the  ETA.  However,  in 
the  Department  of  Labor's  budget  request 
for  FY  1980,  funds  for  the  VES  were  Included 
In  the  ES  funding,  and  the  proposed  VES 
personnel  cut  of  52  positions  was  shown  as 
part  of  the  ES  staffing.  In  other  words,  the 
Department's  statement  that  separation  has 
occurred  does  not  apparently  affect  the  de- 
partmental operations 

We  believe  the  foregoing  explains  why  The 
American  Legion  believes  the  only  way  to  as- 
sure effective  representation  of  veterans  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  Is  through  the 
creation  of  a  full  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor for  Veterans  Employment,  that  any  po- 
sition less  than  that  will  be  enmeshed  In 
the  Department  of  Labor's  bureaucracy  and 
rendered  thereby  as  Ineffectual  as  possible. 

We  appreciate  thl-?  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  The  American  Legion  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Austin  E.  Kekbt, 
Director  for  Economics. 

RssoLimoN    No.    100 — Support    Legislation 

Fo«    Assistant    Secretaxt    or    Labor    for 

VrrzRANs  Employment 

Whereas,  The  Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation creating  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment,  to  be 
nominated  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  Implement  programs  to 
provide  employment  for  the  Nation's  (vet- 
erans: and 

Whereas.  It  was  Intended  by  Congress  that 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans  Employment  was  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
garding the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  all  policies  affecting  veterans  within  the 
Department  of  Labor,  such  as  In  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act, 
mandatory  listing  and  affirmative  action  re- 
quirements: and 

Whereas,  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
was  not  placed  at  a  high  enough  level  In 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor:  does  not  have  direct  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  has  been 
confined  to  the  former  channels  of  command: 
and  has  been  unable  to  fulfill  the  Intentions 
of  Congress:  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Houston 
Texas,  August  21,  22,  23,  1979,  that  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  support  legUlatlon  to  establish 
a  full  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Vet- 
erans Employment. 

National  Veterans  Servics. 

August  16, 1979. 
Attention:     Gary    W.    Crawford,    AsslsUnt 

Minority  Counsel. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Russell  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  Is  with 
reference  to  your  request  for  our  comments 
on  Secretary  of  Labor  Marshall's  letter  of 
June  11,  1979,  to  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff.  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
stating  the  Department's  position  on  S.  250. 
the  bill  you  introduced  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Vet- 
erans Employment.  I  apologize  for  our  be- 
lated response. 

At  the  onset.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
we  have  all  had  almost  three  years  to  ob- 
serve Juat  how  the  Deputy  Aaslatant  Secre- 
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tary  for  Veterans  Employment  (DASVE) 
functions  as  "principal"  advisor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  regarding  all  departmental 
policies  and  procedures  that  affect  veterans. 
Based  on  these  observations,  we  feel  that 
because  the  position  Is  at  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  level,  his  ability  to  function  as 
said  "principal"  advisor  to  the  Secretary  has 
been  plagued  by  a  chorus  of  Interlopers 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  whose  pri- 
mary concern  Is  obviously  not  the  veteran. 

As  we  see  the  Intent  of  Section  2002A 
U.S.C.,  Title  38,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
DASVE  transcends  those  services  to  veterans 
housed  within  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration.  The  other  areas  of  re- 
sponsibilities are  those  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights 
(OVRR) ,  In  the  Labor  Management  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  Programs  (OFCCP) ,  In 
the  Employment  Standards  Administration. 

At  his  present  level  of  authority,  the 
DASVE  Is  regrettably  too  far  down  the  order 
of  authority  to  have  the  necessary  clout  to 
substantially  Impact  or  influence  In  every 
office  having  responsibilities  for  veterans 
within  the  Department  of  Labor,  thus  Im- 
peding his  ability  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's 
policies  regarding  Chapters  41.  42,  and  43 
of  Title  38,  n.SC.,  as  well  as  all  other  mat- 
ters concerning  veterans  within  DOL.  While 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  himself  attach 
much  Importance  to  the  DASVE,  experience 
has  shown  that  many  of  those  who  stand 
between  him  and  the  DASVE  do  not  share 
his  view.  Secretary  Marshall  Is  understand- 
ably too  busy  with  the  complex  problems  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  clearly  see  the 
Impediments  that  have  been  placed  before 
the  DASVE.  This  experience  Itself  demon- 
strates the  need  for  placing  the  DASVE  at 
a  level  of  more  authority  such  as  envisioned 
In  S.  250.  This,  contrary  to  Secretary 
Marshall's  belief.  Is  not  the  case  xuider  the 
present  chain  of  command. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  fully  recog- 
nizes the  naivete  of  thinking  that  the  mere 
act  of  changing  the  title  and  the  grade  level 
of  the  present  DASVE  to  that  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  will  not  In  Itself  solve  the  high 
unemployment  rate  among  veterans.  We  do, 
however,  recognize  the  clout  Inherent  In 
such  a  higher  position,  as  well  as  the  favor- 
able Impact  and  influence  that  this  will  have 
on  all  offices  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
having  responsibilities  to  veterans.  Section 
2002,  0.S.C.,  'ntle  38,  may  charge  the  DASVE 
with  the  responsibility  to  promulgate  and 
administer  Veterans  Employment  Service 
(VES)  activities,  but  this  office  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  Director  who  Is  most 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  day  to  day  func- 
tions of  that  office. 

We  feel  that  Secretary  Marshall's  letter  Is 
misleading  In  Indicating  that  as  a  result  of 
Public  Law  94-502  It  was  required  to  place 
Veterans  Employment  Service  within  ETA, 
afi  It  was  already  within  that  administration 
prior  to  the  stated  legislation.  The  location 
of  Veterans  Employment  Service  Is  not  the 
Issue  here.  The  issue  is  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing a  higher  level  of  authority  for  the 
"principal"  advisor  to  the  Secretary  on  all 
departmental  policies  concerning  veterans, 
and  to  assure  the  effective  administration 
and  promulgation  of  those  policies.  There- 
fore the  need  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Veterans  Employment  is  amply  demon- 
strated. 

VES,  OVRR,  and  OPCCP  may  continue  to 
be  housed  In  their  respective  agencies:  ETA. 
LMSA.  and  VSA.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Veterans  Employment,  however,  should  be 
placed  at  a  level  of  direct  access  to  the  Sec- 
retary, at  a  level  of  equal  authority  to  the 
other  Assistant  Secretaries  within  which 
offices  having  responsibilities  to  veterans  are 
housed.  As  such,  he  should  have  the  power 
to  advise  and  consent  any  Issues  and  deci- 


sions m&de  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
dealing  with  veterans;  such  advice  and  con- 
sent being  subject  only  to  the  reversal  by 
tne  Secretary  of  Labor  himself. 

We  feel  that  this  In  of  Itself  will  not  work 
to  the  detriment  of  any  other  responsibilities 
the  Department  of  Labor  has,  but  will  in- 
sure the  expeditious  Implementation  of  serv- 
ices so  badly  needed  by  veterans  to  Improve 
their  opportunities  for  employment  within 
the  mainstream  of  society. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  furnish 
these  comments  and  trust  that  they  will  be 
helpful  and  Instrumental  In  the  successful 
establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Veterans  Employment  as  envisioned  In  your 
Senate  Bill  250. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederico  Juarbe,  Jr., 

Director. 

Resolution  No.  738 — Elevating  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Em- 
ployment 

Whereas,  there  is  an  urgency  and  Impor- 
tance in  the  critical  task  of  assisting  this 
Nation's  veterans  to  find  meaningful  em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Veterans  Employment 
Service  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Veterans  Employment  are  not  placed 
effectively  in  the  Department  of  Labor's 
organization  structure  to  operate  at  opti- 
mum efficiency  which  most  certainly  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Employ- 
ment must  go  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Employment  and  Training  In  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  much  more  efficient 
for  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vet- 
erans Employment  to  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  so  that  there  would  be  an 
uninterrupted  flow  and  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  delivery  of  services  to  veterans: 

and 

i. 

Whereas,  in  addition,  there  would  be  an 
avoidance  of  preoccupation  with  a  large 
number  of  other  programs  and  sometimes 
Indifference  by  having  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  elevated  to  a  full  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment:  now. 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  80th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  request  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  initiate  legislation 
which  would  establish  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Veterans'  Employment  as  a  full 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Employment 
so  that  the  promise  of  an  effective  employ- 
ment service  for  veterans  would  finally  be 
honored. 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  12. 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  As  you  are 
aware,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  sup- 
ports without  qualifications  Senate  bill 
260 — a  bin  co-sponsored  by  you  and  several 
colleagues.  Tljls  bill.  If  enacted,  would  ele- 
vate the  present  position  of  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employ- 
ment (DASVE)  to  a  full  Assistant  Secretaiy 
level. 

At  our  Convention  In  San  Francisco  last 
year  we  adopted  a  resolution  supporting  this 
elevation.  A  similar  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced by  several  DAV  Departments  and 
win  come  before  the  National  Convention 
Resolution's  Committee  on  Monday,  July  16, 
1979  m  Boston.  Massachusetts  and  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  It  will  again  pass  uoanlmouBly. 


We  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Marshall  to 
Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Chairman,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  ex- 
pressing the  Administration's  opposition  to 
S.  250.  We  have  reviewed  that  letter  and 
find  little  merit  to  Secretary  Marshall's  ra- 
tionale opposing  such  an  elevation  of  the 
position. 

Although  by  law  (Public  Law  94-502  now 
codified  In  Section  2002A,  Title  38,  U.S. 
Code),  the  DASVE  Is  to  be  ".  .  .  the  princi- 
pal advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  .  .  ." 
In  all  veterans'  programs  and  policies  espe- 
cially Chapters  41  and  43  of  "ntle  38,  U.S. 
Code,  we  have  yet  to  fully  see  this  mandate 
accomplished. 

Secretary  Marshall  has  sUted  publicly  on 
several  occasions  that  the  DASVE  would  have 
direct  access  to  him — and  although  we  have 
no  reason  to  question  the  Secretary's  sin- 
cerity— we  have  to  look  at  the  bureaucratic 
entanglements  and  the  existing  "chain  of 
command"  Inherent  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  diminishes  if  not  actually  pro- 
hibits the  DASVE  from  having  that  "direct 
access"  to  the  Secretary. 

We  also  question  whether  the  DASVE  has 
the  "necessary  Institutional  authority  and 
position  to  effectuate  veterans'  employment 
policy"  as  Indicated  by  Secretary  Marshall. 
We  believe  that  a  review  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Ernest  Green's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  May 
23,  1979  will  remove  any  doubt  and  prove 
that  the  "institutional  authority"  Is  lacking. 
To  further  buttress  that  argument,  we  have 
seen  for  more  than  two  years  policy  deci- 
sions, field  memoranda  and  other  directives 
Issued  by  Labor  Department  officials  with  no 
Input  or  concurrence  from  the  DASVE.  The 
DASVE  has  had  no  control  or  Influence 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  regarding 
the  VES  budget  which,  as  you  know,  for 
Fiscal  Year  1980  proposes  to  significantly  de- 
crease his  staff.  Including  52  secretarial 
positions. 

For  years  the  VES  was  a  "step-child"  with- 
in the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  The  vet- 
erans' organizaUuns  long  sought  a  removal  of 
VES  from  USES  and  this  was  subsequently 
accomplished  following  the  Initial  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  DASVE.  Our  hopes  that  that 
action  would  give  VES  additional  visibility 
and  Influence  soon  waned  when  we  found 
that  VES  became  a  "step-child"  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Administration 
(ETA).  That  elevation  of  VES  cerUlnly  has 
made  little  Impact  on  the  efficient  operation 
of  veterans'  employment  programs  within  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Secretary  Marshall  also 
states  "a  necessary  consequence  of  S.  260  is 
that  It  would  remove  VES  from  BMA  and 
establish  it  as  an  Independent  entity  with- 
in the  Department  of  Labor.  This  could  be 
disruptive,  as  it  would  remove  the  DASVE's 
present  advantage  of  closely  meshing  in  ETA 
with  other  employment  related  programs." 
We  view  such  a  move  as  not  a  "necessary 
consequence"  but  a  necessary  Improvement 
of  the  DASVE's  present  disadvantage  of  close- 
ly meshing  with  other  employment  related 
programs.  Such  a  move  would  place  the 
DASVE  on  equal  par  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  ETA  and  would  certainly  enhance 
his  ability  to  influence  policy  relating  to  em- 
ployment and  training  progframs.  We  also 
believe  that  It  would  enhance  his  ability  to 
have  better  access  to  the  Secretary  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  effective  implementation 
and  monitoring  of  existing  and  new  pro- 
grams. The  present  situation  as  heretofore 
discussed  certainly  places  the  DASVE  at  a 
autlnct  disadvantage  and  elevation  to  a  full 
Assistant  Secretary  could  do  nothing  but  en- 
hance hU  abUlty  to  Influence  these  all  im- 
portant policy  decisions. 

♦h^*  **o  concur  with  the  Secretary's  belief 
that  "employment  services  for  veterans  cui 


best  be  provided  by  according  them  a  high 
priority  in  the  mainstream  of  activities"  how- 
ever, we  have  yet  to  see  that  high  priority 
given  to  veterans'  employment  and  training 
programs  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Regrettably,  Just  the  opposite  has  been  true 
as  veterans'  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams both  as  specifically  mandated  for  vet- 
erans and  other  programs  In  which  veterans 
can   beneflt   have   received   low   priority. 

It  Is  easy  for  us  to  see  why  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  250  "would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  objectives"  as  it  is  ap- 
parent from  the  first  day  of  President  Carter's 
Administration  that  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's objectives  for  veterans  are  meant  to 
cut-back  veterans'  benefits  and.  programs 
rather  than  to  enhance  them  and  to  address 
the  needs,  especially  employment  needs,  of 
this  nation's  disabled  and  Vietnam  Era  as 
well  as  other  veterans. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
regarding  the  DAV's  position  on  S.  250. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  W.  Drach, 
National  Employment  Director. 

Resolution — ^To  Establish  an  Assistant 
Secretary  or  Labor  for  Veterans  Employ- 
ment 

Whereas,  Title  38,  U.S.  Code,  Section  2002A 
establishes  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans  Employment;   and 

Whereas,  that  position  was  filled  and  oc- 
cupied for  approximately  one  year;   and 

Whereas,  from  that  one  year  experience 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  identified 
bureaucratic  problems  encountered  by  that 
Individual  trying  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Job;  and 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
believes  in  order  for  Veterans  Employment 
Programs  to  receive  the  priority  needed  that 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Employ- 
ment be  established;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  in  National  Con- 
vention assembled  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
July  15  through  19,  1979.  seeks  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  establish 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Lal)or  for  Veterans 
Employment. 


Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  8, 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  The  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  strongly  support  the 
passage  of  S.  250,  a  bill  that  would  elevate 
the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  (DASVE) 
to  that  of  full  Assistant  Secretary. 

As  Senator  Boren  noted  in  a  statement  on 
S.  250,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  be- 
cause of  his  relatively  low  position  within 
the  .department  of  Laixir,  has  not  been  able 
to  represent  affectively  the  employment 
needs  of  the  nation's  veterans. 

On  March  12,  1979,  PVA  testified  in  sup- 
port of  Doctor  Dennis  Wyant's  nomination 
as  the  new  DASVE;  however,  at  that  time 
we  suggested  elevating  the  position  so  that 
he  would  be  more  Involved  In  formulating 
the  policies  and  procedures  In  veterans'  em- 
ployment programs.  We  are  aware  that  the 
former  DASVE  did  not  have  direct  access  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Upgrading  the  posi- 
tion to  the  level  of  Assistant  Secretary  should 
make  the  veterans'  representative  a  more 
productive  official  within  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Again,  we  appreciate  this  effort  to  bring 
about  change  in  the  area  of  veteran's 
employment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  Jones, 
National  legislative  Director. 


Amxucan    Association   or 

Minority  VmMAtn 
Program  Administrators, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  10,  1979. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Ribicoff:  AAMVPA  la  most 
pleased  that  Senator  Charles  A.  Percy  and 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  have  co-sponsored 
Senate  Bill  360  which  would  elevate  the 
position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans  Employment  to  a  full 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Minority  Veterans  Program  Admin- 
istrators supports  this  legislation  and  sin- 
icerely  hopes  that  under  your  leadership 
hearings  will  be  held  and  favorable  action 
taken  on  it. 

Kindly  permit  me  to  share  with  you  our 
reasons  for  supporting  S.  350. 

(1)  Authority  commensurate  with  respon- 
sibility. Nearly  48%  of  the  adult  male  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  has  served  o\ir 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  can  qualify 
for  employment  and  training  services  under 
the  DASVE's  supervision.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  veterans  employment  and 
training  laws  and  programs.  Including 
numerous  references  to  veterans  in  the  vari- 
ous titles  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  and  because  of  the 
Involved  channels  of  organization  through 
which  the  DASVE  must  operate,  it  Is  at  times 
dlfllcult  to  manage  these  programs.  We  feel 
that  elevating  the  DASVE  position  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  will  provide  the  Incumbent 
with  the  authority  be  needs  to  enhanc* 
manageability. 

(3)  Access  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
AAMVPA  believes  that  the  present  level  ot 
the  DASVE  position  tends  to  isolate  the 
DASVE  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
detriment  of  vetwans  employment  and 
training  needs.  Section  3O03A  of  Title  38, 
United  States  Code  explicitly  requires  the 
DASVE  to  be  principle  advisor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  with  respect  to  formulating 
and  implementing  policies  affecting  our  na- 
tion's 30  million  veterans.  As  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  pointed  out,  past 
proposals  by  the  DOL  on  the  definition  of 
Vietnam  era  veterans  and  on  the  special 
consideration  which  veterans  are  to  receive 
in  CETA  services  indicate  that  the  DASVK 
bad  little  say  in  DOL  policy  decisions  and 
subsequent  regulations.  Direct  access  to  the 
Secretary  could  ultimately  result  in  the  in- 
clusion of  the  DASVE  in  policy  planning 
prior  to  Implementation. 

(3)  Equitable  Budget  Authority.  The 
AAMVPA  certainly  agrees  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  the  lead  in  the  fight 
against  Inflation.  We  also  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties that  the  DOL  faces  in  meeting  it's 
share  (as  proposed  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1980  budget)  of  the  overall  Executive 
Branch  employment  reductions  required  by 
the  Leach  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act.  However,  as  Senator  (Cranston 
and  Senator  ThurmoDd  have  stated,  an 
analysis  of  DOL  budget  materials  show  that 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service  is  being 
asked  to  absorb  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  reductions  in  staffing  levels  in  com- 
parison with  the  ETA  as  a  v^ole.  For 
example: 

The  proposed  budget  for  ETA  for  fiscal 
year  1980  calls  for  a  reduction  of  433  staff 
positions  from  the  fiscal  year  1979  level — a 
13.1 -percent  reduction.  In  comparison,  VES 
will  be  required  to  ellmi'^ate  53  positions  to 
meet  its  fiscal  year  1980  celling  of  171  posi- 
tions— a  23.3-percent  reduction.  In  other 
words,  the  VES  is  being  hit  doubly  hard.  The 
reduction  is  even  more  distressing  when 
measured  against  the  reduction  in  staffing 
levels  for  the  U.S.  Emnlovm»nt  Service 
(USES)  of  which  the  VES  is  presented  as  a 
part  for  budpet  purposes:  the  reduction  In 
VES  staff  makes  up  65  percent  of  the  total 
US£S  reduction  of  80  positions  In  fiscal  ywr 
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ISeO.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  proposing 
tills  disproportionately  large  a  cut  In  VES 
staffing  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
Department's  commitment  to  serving  the 
employment  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Elevating  the  DASVE  position  to  the  pro- 
posed Assistant  Secretary  level  should  give 
the  Assistant  Secretary  a  greater  oppor- 
t\inlty  to  Insure  that  the  VES  takes  only  It's 
proportionate  share  of  reductions  In  staff. 

"niank  you  for  this  oppM'tunlty  to  share 
the  views  of  the  AAMVPA  and  its  Board  of 
Directors. 

Sincerely, 

Daiiktl  W.  KCHBKa, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  and  the  managers  of 
S.  870,  the  able  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sihpson)  to  accept 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  with  whom  I 
am  honored  to  serve  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  his  amendment 
that  would  elevate  the  position  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary level.  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  Senator's  longstanding  interest  and 
commitment  in  this  area,  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  his  amendment  by  three  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and 
the  support  that  it  has  from  all  of  the 
major  veterans  organizations. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  that  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  fnmi  South 
Carolina.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate and  Is  a  better  position  for  clarifi- 
cation of  the  title  of  the  duty  actually 
performed.  I  concur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
I  am  OTi  my  feet.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Cranston,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  able  ranking  member 
Mr.  SncpsoN.  of  Wyoming,  for  the  great 
job  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  the  veterans  of  this  country 
will  appreciate  the  passage  of  this  bill 
and  what  it  means  to  their  future. 

I  simply  express  my  ^preclation  to 
them. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wiank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  has  helped  very  much 
on  this  bill  and  all  of  the  other  legisla- 
tion that  comes  out  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  is  a  very  valued 
friend  and  member  of  that  committee 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
make  a  brief  remark  and  share  with  Sen- 
ators that  Senator  Thitrmond  is  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve  as  a  member, 


and  we  are  now  witnessing  the  work  of 
those  two  Senators,  Senators  Cranston. 
with  whom  I  serve  on  this  committee, 
and  Senator  Thurmond,  who  has  been 
more  than  fair  and  courteous  with  me. 

I  have  seen  the  work  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  done  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I  commend  him.  He  is 
truly  a  remarkable  particii>ant  in  this 
committee,  and  I  commend  him.  I  have 
great  respect  for  him.  He  has  been  very 
kind  to  me  in  my  time  here. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  both  the  Senators  for  their  kind 
remau-ks. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.   915 

(Purpose:  To  require  statistical  data  relating 
to  Vietnam  era  veterans  to  include  sep- 
arate statistics  for  veterans  who  served  in 
Vietnam  or  adjacent  skies  or  waters) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  send  to  the  desk  that 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  minority  and 
majority,  but  I  would  like  to  explain  it 
very  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressleh)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  915. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
another  amendment  I  will  be  offering 
after  2  o'clock.  This  is  not  the  same  one. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  confusion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  915. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  sis  follows: 


Insert  at  the  end  of  Title  vn  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  706.  When  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics publishing  annual  statistics,  and, 
whenever  feasible,  any  other  statistics,  re- 
lating speclflcaUy  to  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
it  shall  also  publish  separate  statistics  on 
the  same  subject  matter  dealing  only  with 
veterans  who  served  In  Vietnam,  in  air  mis- 
sions over  Vietnam,  or  In  naval  missions  in 
the  waters  adjacent  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  fre- 
quently statistics  on  Vietnam  veterans 
cover  all  those  veterans  that  served  dur- 
ing a  war. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
require  that  separate  statistics  be  main- 
tained for  those  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many, 
that  the  unemployment,  the  under- 
employment, and  the  failure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  educational  benefits  is  much 
higher  among  those  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  theater.  I  am  told  it  would  not 
be  difficult.  The  information  is  in  the 
computers  to  report  the  statistics  as  they 
relate  to  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The 
same  information  can  easily  be  compiled 
for  theater  veterans. 

There  is  a  purpose  to  this  statistical 
data.  There  is  a  general  beUef  that  many 
of  those  who  served  in  Vietnam  are  not 
readjusting.  I  understand  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer's  administrative  assistant 
has  written  a  very  fine  book  on  some  of 
the  differences  of  the  impact  on  Vietnam 
veterans  who  served  in  the  theater  and 
those  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  era  in 
terms  of  the  psychological  impact.  In 
terms  of  economic  strata  and  in  terms  of 
educational  background,  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  usually  were  the  dis- 
advantaged. Our  society  has  not  looked 
favorably  upon  this  war  and.  perhaps, 
those  who  served  in  the  theater  have 
paid  the  highest  price. 

The  statistics  that  come  forth  fre- 
quently from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics do  not  show  the  full  impact  on 
those  who  have  served  in  the  theater. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
break  out  those  statistics.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken  and,  perhaps,  those  statistics 
will  show  there  is  not  such  a  dramatic 
difference,  but  we  have  not  had  that  in- 
formation available.  I  do  not  imderstand 
why  we  have  not  had  it.  This  amendment 
would  move  that  objective  forward. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Eunendment  offered  by  the  Senator  is  a 
very  helpful  amendment.  I  am  delighted 
to  accept  it,  and  I  want  to  say  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  sigreeing  to  the  pro- 
posals that  we  made  to  him  to  modify 
the  language  of  the  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  all  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  I,  too,  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  break  out 
this  information.  Perhaps  there  is  a  sta- 
tistical need  for  this  breakout,  and  I  am 
certainly  willing  to  assure  him  the  (H>- 
portunity  to  have  those  figiires.  Perhaps 
it  could  produce  helpful  information  to 
the  committee. 
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I.  too.  thank  Senator  Pressler.  I  yield 
back  the  rwnainder  of  my  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    916 

(Purpose:  To  prescribe  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  of  a  veteran  who  is  in 
prison  or  jail) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Akmstkong, 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 916. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  strike  out  lines  16  through  20 
and  insert  the  following : 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  — 

(A)  by  stnidng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(B)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2); 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  is  Incar- 
cerated in  a  P^deral,  State,  county,  or  local 
prison  or  jail.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "An  Individual's  en- 
titlement shall  be  charged  for  institutional 
courses  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable 
monthly  training  time  rate  as  determined 
under  section  1788  of  this  title.": 

On  page  36,  line  17.  strike  out  "subsec- 
Uons  '  and  insert  "subsection". 

On  page  36,  line  22,  after  the  period  insert 
closing  quotation  marks  and  a  period. 

On  page  36,  beginning  with  line  23  strike 
out  all  through  line  23  on  page  38. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  sent  to  the  desk  proposes 
to  address  the  difference  between  the  way 
education  benefits  are  paid  to  in-service 
personnel  and  incarcerated  veterans.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  at  the  outset 
that  this  amendment  would  not  deny  the 
incarcerated  veteran  his  or  her  earned 
educational  benefits.  Very  simply,  the 
amendment  would  prescribe  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  to  a  veteran 
who  is  in  prison  or  in  jail  in  the  same 
manner  &s  active  duty  personnel  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President.  S.  870.  the  GI  BUI 
Amendments  Act  of  1980.  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  perpetuates  an  inequity  that 
has  existed  for  years.  That  is,  allowing 
an  incarcerated  veteran  to  receive  a 
larger  educational  assistance  payment 
than  is  paid  to  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty. 

Under  current  law,  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  to  incarcerated  veterans 
is  authorized  an  amount  determined  by 
type  of  program  in  which  the  veteran  is 
enrolled.  A  single  veteran,  not  in  prison, 
who  is  enrolled  full-time  receives  $311 
monthly.  If  enrolled  three-quarter  time 


he  receives  $233.  and  half-time  he  re- 
ceives $156.  An  incarcerated  veteran,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  single  or  with 
dependents  enrolled  on  a  less  than  half- 
time  basis  will  receive  assistance  equal  to 
tuition  and  fees  or  $311  monthly. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that,  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Saturday.  January  5, 
1980.  there  was  a  little  note  entitled 
"Wanted:  A  Real  Pen  Pal."  It  is  an  ad 
placed  in  the  Willamette.  Oreg.,  news- 
paper. It  reads:  "I  will  pay  dollars  for 
any  available  female  willing  to  marry  me. 
No  sex." 

The  box  number  accompanying  the  ad 
is  that  of  Michael  Archie  Easton,  27.  an 
inmate  of  the  Oregon  State  Penitentiary. 

Easton  Is  taking  college  courses  inside  the 
prison  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  wiU 
pay  him  an  extra  $69  a  month  if  he's  married. 
VA  pays  single  students  $311  a  month  and 
married  studente  $370.  Said  the  VA  director 
in  Portland,  John  Vogel,  "We  don't  question 
why  a  man  gets  married."  Easton  said  he's 
wUling  to  pay  some  woman  up  to  $250  and 
a  three-year  contract.  Hell  pay  for  the 
divorce. 

He  will  pay  for  the  divorce  when  he 
is  out  of  prison  because  he  can  pick  up 
about  $60  additional  a  m(xith.  Over  a 
3 -year  period,  that  is  not  some  insub- 
stantial sum.  and  the  expenses  are  not 
too  great  in  prison. 

INCAKCERATED    VZTERANB 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years,  we  have 
become  aware  of  disciplinary  problems 
resiilting  from  payment  of  excess  educa- 
tional benefits  directly  to  the  incarcer- 
ated veteran.  It  appears  that  where  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  made  pay- 
ment of  educational  benefits  to  incar- 
cerated veterans  for  pursuing  programs 
of  education,  excess  funds  over  and  above 
educational  costs  being  paid  these  pris- 
oners have  caused  serious  problems. 
Much  of  this  excess  money  has  gone  to 
purchase  a  variety  of  narcotics  by  in- 
carcerated veterans.  There  have  been 
cases  where  this  money  has  been  stolen 
from  them  by  other  inmates. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  in  re- 
sponding to  this  concern,  has  included  in 
S.  870  language  that  would  provide  for 
payment  to  the  incarcerated  veteran  of 
only  that  portion  of  the  appropriate  ed- 
ucational assistance  allowance,  includ- 
ing any  portion  of  the  appropriate  de- 
pendents' allowance  payable  to  the  vet- 
eran as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost 
of  tuition  and  fees  for  the  veterans'  en- 
rollment in  a  program  of  education.  The 
balance  of  the  educational  assistance 
allowance,  if  any,  would  be  held  in  es- 
crow by  the  administrator  for  the  vet- 
eran until  his  or  her  release.  Commit- 
tee language  also  provides  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  incarcerated  veteran  with  de- 
pendents, the  administrator  would,  at 
the  request  of  the  veteran,  pay  to  the 
dependents  or  legal  guardian  the 
amount  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance not  paid  to  the  veteran  to  cover 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees. 

THE    CI    SnX:     AN    EDUCATIONAL    BKNEfTT 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed is  nothing  more  than  a  financial 
bonus  for  veterans  in  prison  ••  *  a  fi- 
nancial bonus  which,  first  of  all,  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  GI  bill.  Secondly. 


even  if  it  could  be  justified  as  it  currently 
exists,  there  is  a  blatant  discrimination 
in  that  in-service  personnel  do  not  re- 
ceive the  larger  educational  assistance 
currently  enjoyed  by  the  incarcerated 
veteran. 

The  ideal  solution,  for  some,  would  be 
to  increase  the  in-service  veterans'  bene- 
fits to  the  level  incarcerated  veterans  re- 
ceive. This  action,  however,  does  not  ad- 
dress my  concern — ^that  is.  with  the  pay- 
ment beyond  the  actual  cost  of  educa- 
tional fees  and  tuition,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  incarcerated  veteran,  we  are 
allowing  the  GI  bill  to  be  used  in  a  way 
that  was  not  intended  when  Congress 
enacted  this  program  into  law. 

Although  the  purpose  and  major  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  bill  have  remained  es- 
sentially the  same  since  the  inception  of 
the  1966  act.  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  1966,  drew  special  atten- 
tion to  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
reported  that: 

It  should  also  be  recalled  from  the  out- 
set of  the  program  It  was  the  Intent  to 
provide  a  reasonable  measure  of  assistance 
to  an  eligible  veteran  who  elects  to  pursue 
an  educational  program.  In  fact,  the  basic 
authorization  language  provided  "the  ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  to  each  eligible  vet- 
eran who  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion under  this  chapter  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  to  meet,  in  part,  the  ex- 
penses of  his  sut>sl8tence,  tuition,  fees,  sup- 
plies, books,  equipment,  and  other  educa- 
tional costs." 

Mr.  President,  on  October  14, 1979.  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  re- 
ported H.R.  5288,  the  Veterans'  Rehabil- 
itation and  Education  Amendments  of 
1979.  The  report  stated  the  following  on 
the  incarcerated  veteran: 

Many  education  and  training  courses  are 
offered  in  prisons  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
veteran  which  includes  free  board  and  room 
at  the  exijense  of  the  prisons.  This  results 
In  a  financial  bonus  for  such  veterans  which 
many  do  not  beUeve  was  the  Intent  of  the 
O.I.  BlU. 

On  October  16.  1979,  the  House  passed 
this  measure  by  a  vote  of  405  yeas  to  1 
nay. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  intent  of 
the  OX  bill  has  been  made  very  clear.  I 
further  believe  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  providing  the  in- 
carcerated veteran  money  beyond  the 
actual  cost  of  his  or  her  educational 
progrsim.  m<Hiey  which  has  been  docu- 
mented as  having  been  used  to  purchase 
drugs  &s  well  as  the  cause  of  other  prob- 
lems, was  not  the  intent  of  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  veterans. 

DOLI     AMXKDICKNT    KUKINATKS    INKQXTlrT 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  wants  to  make  very 
clear  that  this  amendment  will  in  no 
way  deny  his  or  her  earned  educational 
benefits.  Incarcerated  veterans  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  earned  benefits; 
that  is.  cost  of  educational  fees  and  tui- 
tion, the  same  benefits  in-service  per- 
sonnel currently  receive. 

Present  law  provides  that  military  per- 
sonnel attending  school  imder  the  QI 
bill  are  paid  only  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
fees  and  proliibits  the  payment  of  a  sub- 
sistence allowance.  The  basis  for  this 
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limitation  is  that  active  duty  servicemen 
are  being  furnished  their  living  allow- 
ances by  the  Armed  Forces,  much  like 
the  incarcerated  veteran  receives  his 
living  allowances  from  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
the  support  of  the  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association,  National  Associa- 
timi  for  Uniformed  Services,  Marine 
Corps  League,  Fleet  Reserve  Association, 
Retired  Officers  Association,  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association,  AMVETS  of 
WWII,  Korea  and  Vietnsun,  and  the 
Marine  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

While  the  amendment  is  not  openly 
supported  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  American  Legion,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  was  testimony 
by  these  large  veterans  organizations 
which,  in  effect,  support  it.  I  quote  from 
the  VFW: 

Alt]iougb  we  have  no  current  resolution 
pertaining  to  any  of  these  five  bills  presently 
under  consideration,  the  VJ.W.  has  his- 
torically and  traditionally  supported  the  Im- 
provement of  wartime  veterans  beneflta,  and, 
If  In  the  wisdom  and  Judgment  of  this  Sub- 
committee, these  bills  would  relieve  unin- 
tended inequities,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Interposes  no  objection. 

With  reference  to  the  American  Le- 
gion, while  there  is  no  specific  cwnment 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  can  find 
on  this  short  notice,  it  does  indicate  that 
there  is  a  primary  puroose  to  aid  vet- 
erans in  obtaining  educational  status 
which  they  might  normally  have  aspired 
to  obtain  had  they  not  served  their 
country.  They  support  cost-of-Uving  ad- 
justments, as  does  this  Senator.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  make  a  mistake  in 
this  particular  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  summary, 
what  the  amendment  will  do  and  what 
the  amendment  will  not  do.  The  amend- 
ment will  eliminate  an  inequity  that  al- 
lows incarcerated  veterans  to  receive  a 
larger  educational  assistance  allowance 
than  the  active  duty  service  member.  It 
will  focus  the  GI  bill  on  what  it  was 
created  to  do,  provide  educational  as- 
sistance to  deserving  veterans.  It  will  help 
to  eliminate  significant  educational  as- 
sistance overpayment  to  the  incarcerated 
veterans. 

The  amendment  will  not  deny  any 
incarcerated  veteran  his  or  her  earned 
educational  benefits.  I  again  indicate 
that  the  House  passed  this  action  with 
this  amendment  by  a  vote  of  405  to  1. 

H.R.  5288  contains  a  provision  to  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  subsistence  allow- 
ance to  incarcerated  veterans.  They  are 
eligible  only  for  cost  of  tuition  and  fees. 

The  American  Legion,  as  I  say,  had  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  quote 
from  their  testimony : 

Since  the  incarcerated  veteran  is  receiving 
subsistence  from  the  Federal,  State,  covmty, 
or  local  governments,  equity  argues  that  his 
computation  rate  be  no  different  from  that 
AU«d  for  atcive  duty  personnel.  The  amend- 
ment doee  not  alter  the  rate  computation  of 
those  Incarcerated  veterans  with  dependents. 

So  I  suggest  there  is  that  positive  tes- 
timony from  the  American  Legion. 

There  is  widespread  support,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  acceptable. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  suf- 
ficient Senators  are  here,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  now  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  vigorous  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to  strike  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  that 
would  modify  the  way  in  which  GI  bill 
benefits  are  paid  to  veterans  who  are 
incarcerated  and  would,  instead,  limit 
such  veterans'  entitlement  to  only  the 
amoimt  of  tuition  and  fees. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  was 
concerned  by  some  reports  that  the 
making  of  direct  payments  to  incarce- 
rated veterans  of  funds  not  needed  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  training  may  be 
causing  problems  in  some  correctional 
institutions.  During  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  Jime  6,  1979,  the  VA  testi- 
fied that  a  nimiber  of  complaints  have 
been  received  from  prison  officials  con- 
cerning excess  fimds  paid  to  prisoners 
by  the  VA  and  that  this  additional 
money  has  in  some  cases  precipitated 
narcotics  traffic,  thefts,  and  related 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  prison  officials — including  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons — 
testified  that  they  were  not  aware  of  any 
significant  problems  arising  from  the 
unfettered  availability  of  GI  bill  benefits 
to  incarcerated  veterans. 

The  committee  has  recognized  that  a 
legitimate  need  for. that  portion  of  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  to  be 
used  for  the  veteran's  subsistence  does 
not  exist  while  the  veteran  is  incarce- 
rated. Thus,  Mr.  President,  die  commit- 
tee bill  would  provide  for  the  payment  to 
the  incarcerated  veteran  of  only  so  much 
of  the  appropriate  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  as  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  for  the  vet- 
erans' enrollment  in  a  program  of  edu- 
cation. The  balance  of  the  educational 
assistarce  allowance,  if  any  and  if  not 
paid  to  the  veterans'  dependents,  would 
be  held  in  escrow  by  the  Administrator 
imtil  the  veteran's  release  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  veteran,  the  Administra- 
tor would  invest  the  escrowed  funds  in 
U.S.  Government  securities,  such  as  U.S. 
savings  bonds  or  Treasury  bills.  The 
pending  bill  would  further  provide  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  incarcerated  veteran 
with  dependents,  the  Administrator 
would,  at  the  request  of  both  the  vet- 
eran and  the  dependents,  pay  to  the  de- 
pendents the  amount  of  educational 
assistance  allowance — including  the  ap- 
propriate dependents'  allowance — not 
paid  to  the  veteran  to  cover  the  cost 
of  tuition  and  fees.  For  such  veterans 
with  dependents,  the  veteran  would  have 
no  entitlement  to  any  portion  of  the 
dependents'  allowance — except  as  actu- 
ally needed  for  the  cost  of  the  tuition 
and  fees — unless  he  assigned  it  to  the 
dependents  with  their  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  pro- 
posed modifications  would  not  only  re- 
solve the  problem  of  unneeded  funds 
within  penal  institutions,  but,  through 


the  holding  of  funds  in  escrow  imtil  the 
veteran's  release  from  incarceraticm, 
would  also  provide  the  veteran  with  funds 
at  the  time  of  release  that  could  facilitate 
the  veterans'  readjustment  to  and  reha- 
bilitation in  the  community  and  thus 
deter  recidivism. 

Thus,  at  no  additional  cost,  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  deal  effectively  with 
three  problems:  First,  it  would  resolve 
such  problem  as  exists  of  unneeded  funds 
within  penal  institutions — a  problem 
which,  based  on  our  July  11  hearings  on 
incarcerated  veterans  has  been  vastly 
overestimated.  Second,  it  would  provide 
a  measure  of  real  assistance  to  the  vet- 
eran and,  indeed,  a  benefit  to  society  as  a 
whole.  The  benefits  available  to  the  vet- 
eran upon  his  or  her  release  from  prison 
would  aid  in  the  veteran's  rehabilitation 
in  society  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
veteran  more  easily  to  defray  his  or  her 
living  expenses  during  that  critical  period 
of  reentry  and  easing  his  or  her  read- 
justment to  life  in  the  community.  Th\is, 
we  believe  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  we 
would  be  helping  to  remove  a  cause  of 
recidivism  and  thus  deter  crime  by  help- 
ing ameliorate  the  possible  temptation 
for  a  newly  released  individual  to  resort 
to  further  crime  to  support  himself  or 
herself  right  after  release  from  incarcera- 
tion.  Third,  the  committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  strong  incentive  to  the  veteran  to 
assign  to  his  dependents  the  dependent's 
portion  of  his  GI  bill  allowance — which 
would  be  $137  a  month  during  full-time 
pursuit  of  education  for  a  veteran  with, 
for  example,  a  wife  and  two  children — 
so  that  this  money  can  be  used  for  their 
support  during  his  incarceration. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  would,  I  think, 
represent  an  added  punishment  by  tak- 
ing away  benefits  earned  through  the 
meritorious  military  service  of  men  and 
women  who  later  run  afoul  of  the  law. 
We  do  not  believe  that  their  basic  entitle- 
ments to  educational  benefits  should  be 
diminished  in  any  way  by  the  subsequent 
actions  that  led  to  their  incarceration. 
Their  actions,  subsequent  to  their  hon- 
orable service  does  not  justify  our  re- 
neging— by  denying  to  them  a  portion  of 
that  entitlement — on  the  commitment 
this  Nation  has  already  made  to  them. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  the  end  result  of  his 
amendment  >s  not  to  inflict  an  additional 
punishment — by  taking  away  part  of  an 
earned  benefit  from  those  who  served 
the.r  Nation  honorably  in  time  of  ww— 
a  punishment  over  and  above  that  in- 
flicted on  those  who  are  incarcerated 
and  did  not  serve  their  country  in  that 
way? 

Also,  since  there  is  a  limited  period  of 
time  in  which  GI  benefits  can  be  used — 
the  10-year  delimiting  period,  if  they  are 
not  used  while  the  person  is  incarcerated, 
they  cannot  be  lised  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  not  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  views  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  trying  to 
create  inequities.  In  the  case  of  a  single 
veteran  who  is  not  in  prison,  enrolled 
full-time,  he  receives  $311  monthly.  If 
he  is  enrolled  for  three  quarters,  he  re- 
ceives $233,  and  half-time  would  be  $156. 
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On  the  other  hand,  an  incarcerated  vet- 
eran, whether  single  or  with  dependents, 
will  get  $311.  We  think  that  is  one 
inequity. 

Second,  it  just  proscribes  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  of  a  veteran 
in  prison  or  jail  in  the  same  manner  as 
active  duty  personnel  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  Senator's 
time,  but  at  an  appropriate  time  I  will 
discuss  some  of  the  benefits  available  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents  set  forth 
In  a  booklet,  "Veterans  Benefits,  Inside 
and  Outside." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  those  in  prison 
or  possibly  on  parole  would  still  be  en- 
titled to  certain  Federal  benefits. 

I  will  get  into  some  of  those  programs 
on  my  time  and  not  take  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  very  clear  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  set  a  very  unfortunate  precedent. 
Are  we  to  adopt  a  policy  of  conditioning 
earned  benefits  on  subsequent  actions? 
Are  awards  of  service-connected  com- 
pensation to  be  qualified  by  later  be- 
havior? Is  the  man  who  lost  a  leg  in 
combat  to  be  told  that  the  commitment 
this  country  made  to  him  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  his  future  behavior? 

Mr.  President,  all  veterans'  benefits 
are  awarded  on  the  btisis  of  service,  and 
GI  bill  benefits  are  additionally  based  on 
the  length  and  quality  of  service  and  on 
a  requirement  of  service  during  wartime. 
The  veterans  who  would  be  penalized  as 
a  result  of  the  Senator's  proposal  have 
already  performed  the  service  required 
to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  which  the 
Nation  has  promised.  Now,  after  the  fact, 
after  they  gave  their  honorable  service, 
this  proposal  would  withdraw  those 
earned  benefits.  In  my  view,  this  pro- 
posal thus  represents  our  breaking  of  a 
promise  made  by  the  Nation  and  instead 
imposing  an  extra  form  of  punishment 
on  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are  later 
incarcerated. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of 
the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion's opposition  to  the  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  and  am  frankly  puzzled 
by  it.  Their  opposition  is  apparently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
vision would  place  incarcerated  veterans 
in  a  more  advantageous  position  with 
respect  to  their  educational  assistance 
allowances  than  active-duty  personnel, 
and  that,  since  the  NCOA  sees  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  as  similar,  the 
incarcerated  veteran  situation  must  be 
treated  the  same  as  GI  bill  use  by  active 
duty  personnel. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  assumption  of  similar  circum- 
stances is  not  entirely  valid.  The  In- 
service  personnel  receive,  in  addition  to 
their  base  pay,  a  variety  of  other  forms 
of  subsistence  benefits  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents,  including  free 
housing  or  a  housing  assistance  allow- 
ance, access  to  the  PX  and  commissary, 
quality  medical  care  for  thfeir  entire 
family,  access  to  career  training,  and 
increased  allotments  for  additional  de- 
pendents. The  families  of  incarcerated 


veterans,  by  and  large,  receive  no  com- 
parable assistance  at  all. 

It  simply  is  not  true  that  the  circum- 
stances of  these  two  groups  can  neces- 
sarily be  equated. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  I 
have  received,  dated  November  13,  from 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  express- 
ing their  strong  support  for  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  870  as  reported  relating  to 
incarcerated  veterans.  I  ask  imsmimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Disabled  American  Veixraws, 

November  13, 1979. 
Hon.  Alan  Ceanston, 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Cranston;  This  Is  In  ref- 
erence to  S.  870.  the  OI  bill  Amendments 
Act  of  1979.  particularly  Section  107  of  the 
bin  relating  to  the  payment  of  VA  Educa- 
tional Assistance  to  incarcerated  veterans. 

In  this  cc^nnection.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the 
position  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
on  this  very  sensitive  Issue.  Frankly  stated, 
the  DAV  strongly  supports  Section  107  of 
S.  870.  which  proposes  to  amend  Section 
1682  of  Title  38  U.S.  Code  to  permit  the  VA 
to  hold  in  trust  any  excess  education  bene- 
fits of  Incarcerated  veterans  after  payment 
of  necessary  fees  associated  with  books  and 
tuition  has  been  made.  Upon  release  from 
prison,  the  available  funds  would  then  be 
paid  to  the  veteran  to  ease  his  transition 
from  prison  back  Into  society. 

As  you  may  know,  the  need  for  such  a 
provision  was  brought  about  due  to  the 
testimony  of  prison  officials  who  stated  that, 
in  some  instances,  VA  funds  paid  to  incar- 
cerated veterans  were  being  utilized  to  pur- 
chase drugs  and  other  contraband  material. 
In  this  regard,  we  understand  that  an 
amendment  to  S.  870  will  be  offered  to  place 
restrictive  limits  on  education  payments 
made  to  Incarcerated  veterans  similar  to 
the  provisions  contained  In  a  House  measure, 
H.R.  5288. 

The  DAV  does  not  believe  that  curtail- 
ment of  VA  education  benefits  to  honorably 
discharged  incarcerated  veterans  will  solve 
the  Inherent  problems  of  drug  abuse  and 
the  purchase  of  contraband  material  In  the 
State  and  Federal  Prison  System.  We  feel 
strongly  that  the  prison  systems'  failure  to 
deal  with  this  problem  should  not  be  borne 
by  Incarcerated  veterans  who  have  VA  edu- 
cational benefit  entitlement  and  who — I  am 
sure  all  will  agree — are  a  category  of  our 
veteran  population  that  definitely  needs  re- 
adjustment assistance. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  firmly 
believes  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
trust  fund  for  Incarcerated  veterans,  as  con- 
tained in  Section  107  of  the  bUl,  would  serve 
to  assist  such  veterans  in  returning  to  the 
mainstream  and  would  greatly  reduce  the 
high  rate  of  recidivism.  Accordingly,  we 
strongly  support  this  provision  of  S.  870.  We 
would  oppose  any  amendment  that  would 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  present  VA  educa- 
tion entitlement  of  incarcerated  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Heilman, 
National  Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  too, 
read  the  Washington  Star  article  about 
the  ad  for  a  wife  placed  by  an  incarcer- 
ated veteran.  TTiat  situation  would  be 
dealt  with  adequately  by  the  committee 
bill  provision,  since  the  mall-order  wife 


in  such  a  sltuatl(Mi  would  herself  re- 
ceive the  funds  directly — ^not  the  veteran. 
Moreover,  if  a  veteran  attempted  to  en- 
force in  court  any  contract  with  his  new 
wife  to  force  her  to  pay  to  the  veteran 
the  amount  she  received  directly  from 
the  VA,  I  do  not  believe  any  court  would 
uphold  such  a  contract  so  clearly  in  con- 
travention of  the  purpose  and  provisions 
of  the  underlying  Federal  law. 

For  all  those  reasons  and  more,  Mr. 
President,  I  strongly  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  frcxn 
Kansas?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  add  any  repetitive  information 
to  this  debate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  requires. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  Dole  amendment.  I  do  that  with 
some  regret,  because  he  has  proved  to  be 
such  a  positive  influence  in  all  aspects 
of  veterans'  affairs.  As  I  say,  it  would  be 
easy  to  be  repetitive,  but  I  shall  try  not 
to  do  that  in  my  brief  comments. 

I  do  not  see  this  as  a  problem  of  great 
scope.  It  is  not  that  prevalent.  Whatever 
may  have  happened  with  regard  to  ad- 
vertising for  a  wife  and  all  that  im- 
plies, it  cc»nes  back  to  one  of  those  situ- 
ations where  we  tend  to  overreact  to 
isolated  abuses. 

I  have  a  hard  line,  I  guess,  on  those 
who  are  incarcerated  and  the  benefits 
they  should  receive.  However,  our  hear- 
ings in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
on  this  issue  indicate  that  it  is  not  the 
problem  that  Senator  Dole's  amend- 
ment would  hope  to  address.  I  trust  we 
will  not  adopt  the  amendment  and  that 
we  will  stay  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  the  escrow  provi- 
sion: that  is,  the  veteran  who  is  incar- 
cerated will  be  paid  his  tuition  and  fees, 
and  the  remaining  entitlement  will  go  to 
his  dependents  or  be  escrowed.  Any  funds 
in  escrow  would  be  held  for  the  veteran 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  The  com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  that. 

On  request  of  the  veteran,  the  bill  also 
provides  that  there  would  be  a  payment 
to  the  dependents  of  the  amount  of  the 
educational  allowance  not  paid  to  the 
veteran.  That  payment  woiUd  be  made 
only  if  the  dependents  concurred  in  the 
veteran's  request. 

One  thing  we  must  always  remember  is 
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that  these  are  veterans  who  have  served 
in  our  Armed  Ftorces  and  have  received 
honorable  discharges.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  forget  that.  Even  though  these 
individuals  have  later  committed  crimes 
against  society,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
should  be  denied  their  full  educational 
benefits,  for  themselves  or  their  depend- 
ents. Hopefully,  when  these  individuals 
are  released,  with  simply  a  new  suit  on 
their  backs  and  a  start  toward  an  educa- 
tion, they  will  have  a  little  money  in  the 
bank  to  get  started  back  on  the  right 
track. 

Those  are  my  reasons  for  rejecting 
Senator  Dole's  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  such 
time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  greater  re- 
spect than  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  .  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
man  in  the  Senate  who  has  served  his 
country  on  the  battlefield  in  a  more  able 
and  courageous  manner  than  has  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  he  is  one  who  has  stood 
by  our  Armed  Pbrces. 

However,  on  this  particular  matter,  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  the 
program  if  we  allow  the  incarcerated  vet- 
erans to  receive  GI  bill  benefits.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  GI  bill  benefit  is  to  reward 
the  service  of  the  veteran  while  on  active 
duty  and  to  assist  in  his  readjustment  to 
civlUan  life.  To  me,  simply  because  he 
has  been  incarcerated,  is  not  sufficient 
groimd  to  deprive  him  of  those  benefits 
which  he  has  earned  through  good  and 
faithful  service. 

In  other  words,  if  that  is  the  case,  what 
we  are  doing  is  saying  to  a  veteran,  "You 
are  eligible  for  veterans'  benefits  based 
on  your  future  behavior."  The  purpose  of 
these  benefits  is  to  reward  past  behavior, 
past  service,  not  future  behavior.  For 
that  reason,  I  cannot  agree  that  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  receives 
these  benefits  must  have  an  honorable 
discharge.  If  a  veteran  served  honorably 
and  has  an  honorable  discharge  plus  he 
met  the  180-day  requirement,  that,  to 
me,  should  be  adequate  and  sufficient, 
and  we  should  not  try  to  punish  him  for 
his  future  behavior.  But  if  he  does  mis- 
behave, then,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill,  these  VA  funds  will  be  placed 
in  escrow ;  and  when  he  gets  out,  he  will 
have  the  funds  available. 

When  a  person  has  been  incarcerated 
and  returns  to  society,  I  often  have  felt 
that  there  should  be  some  type  of  assist- 
ance that  could  be  offered  him.  Of  all 
times  when  a  fellow  needs  help,  he  needs 
it  most  when  he  comes  out  of  prison. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  if  the  vet- 
eran does  not  agree  that  these  funds 
should  be  held  in  escrow  but  prefers  that 
his  family  should  receive  these  funds  or 
part  of  the  funds ;  that  can  be  done.  He 
may  have  a  wife  and  children  to  whom 
he  wants  to  provide  these  funds  while  he 
is  incarcerated,  therefore,  they  will  not 
have  to  turn  to  welfare.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  committee  bill  is  a  reason- 
able resolution  to  any  problems  that  have 
been  encountered  in  this  area. 


The  largest  veterans'  organization  in 
the  world,  the  American  Legion,  does 
not  oppose  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  do  not  op- 
pose the  CMnmittee  amendment.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans  favor  the 
amendment. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
it  appears  to  me  that  what  the  commit- 
tee has  done  here  is  to  protect  the  vet- 
eran who  has  served  his  coimtry  honor- 
ably, received  an  honorable  discharge, 
but  later  got  into  legal  trouble.  The  com- 
mittee bill  will  allow  him  to  retain  his 
funds,  to  help  his  family  or  help  him  af- 
ter he  is  released  from  prison.  In  view 
of  that,  I  think  the  committee  bill  is  rea- 
sonable, compassionate,  and  should  be 
adopted.  The  Dole  amendment  should 
not  change  the  committees'  action. 

I  can  fully  realize  the  point  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Kansas,  that  those 
in  service  only  have  their  tuition  and  lab- 
oratory fees  paid,  and  that  might  seem 
unfair.  So  perhaps  we  need  to  change 
that  provision  if  necessary.  In  an  effort 
to  put  them  in  a  position  of  equality,  I 
would  rather  give  the  man  in  service 
those  benefits  than  to  punish  the  veteran 
who  has  served  his  country  honorably. 
In  either  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee's  action  is  reasonable.  Fur- 
ther, the  VA,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  several  university  offi- 
cials and  veterans  who  had  benefited 
from  the  GI  bill  while  incarcerated  testi- 
f  ed  in  favor  of  the  committee  position. 
For  these  reasons,  and  others  that  I  have 
mentioned,  I  believe  the  Dole  amendment 
should  fail. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  a 
little  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the 
House  as  to  the  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment is  offered. 

In  the  first  place,  you  could  have  a 
private  in  one  cell  in  a  jail  and  a  veteran 
in  the  other,  and  the  veteran  would  get 
$311  a  month  while  incarcerated  and  the 
private  would  get  about  half  that  or  less. 

That  in  itself  is  an  inequity,  but  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Kansas  makes  is 
we  want  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
GI  bill.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
problems  down  the  road  with  the  GI  bill. 

Let  me  give  Senators  some  examples. 

Many  education  training  courses  are 
offered  in  prison  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  veteran  which  includes  free  board 
and  room  at  the  expense  of  the  prison. 

And  I  applaud  that.  We  should  do 
more  of  it. 

But  let  me  state  what  the  facts  are. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  will  look  at  page  11  of  the  House 
report  because  this  does  result  in  a  fi- 
nancial bonus  for  such  veterans,  and 
I  do  not  believe  this  was  the  intent  of 
the  GI  bill. 

Let  me  give  Senators  some  examples. 

It  was  reported  in  California  a  Soledad 
prisoner  convictea  of  armed  robbery  pre- 
fers to  remain  in  prison  rather  than  ac- 
cept probation  because  he  is  receiving 
$400  a  month  in  GI  bill  payments  and 
has  no  subsistence  expenses. 

Another  case.  It  is  pointed  out  that 


profitable  schooling  is  becoming  the  in 
thing  among  prisoners.  Nearly  200  crim- 
inals in  9  Illinois  prisons  are  receiving 
educational  allowances  with  no  strings 
attached  for  attending  fuUtime  grade 
school,  high  school,  or  college  classes 
conducted  at  these  facilities. 

Another  report  from  Illinois  stated 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
pay  more  than  2  dozen  convicted  felons 
thousands  of  dollars  to  help  fund  an  ed- 
ucation program  which  State  govern- 
ments provide  inmates  for  no  charge  at 
an  Illinois  maximum  security  prison. 

Prom  Florida  another  report  indicated 
that  State  prison  inmates  are  going  to 
college  on  the  GI  bill  and  pocketing  the 
tuition  money  they  receive  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  payment  of 
the  subsistance  allowance  to  such  vet- 
erans. 

Incarcerated  veterans  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  only  the  costs  of  tuition  and 
fees. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friends  from 
South  Carolina,  Wyoming,  and  Cali- 
fornia, if  I  were  a  taxpayer,  and  the 
Senator  is  a  taxpayer,  but  if  I  were  a 
taxpayer  outside  this  Chamber  and  I  had 
a  son  who  was  a  veteran  or  a  daughter 
who  was  a  veteran  or  if  I  were  looking 
at  some  way  to  help  some  GI  with  educa- 
tional benefits  and  I  read  about  these 
examples  where  200  criminals  in  9  Illi- 
nois prisons  are  receiving  educational  al- 
lowances with  no  strings  attached  for  at- 
tending fulltime  grade  school,  high 
school,  or  college  classes,  when  it  is  with 
no  cost  to  them,  I  might  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

We  all  talk  about  trying  to  save  money 
and  stop  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  GI  bill  has  been  a  great  boon 
to  a  lot  of  us.  This  Senator  benefited 
from  the  GI  bill.  I  want  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  GI  bill. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  abuse  of  the  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  reason  to  give  someone 
subsistence  allowance  who  is  residing  in 
some  local.  State,  or  Federal  peniten- 
tiary or  prison.  Why  should  some  private 
who  might  be  incarcerated  get  mavbe 
half  the  amount  that  some  incarcerated 
veteran  receives?  It  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

We  talk  about  patriotism  and  wearing 
the  uniform.  We  all  have  problems,  and 
some  may  end  up  in  serious  problems 
and  some  may  end  up  in  jail.  We  should 
have  educational  benefits  for  those  who 
are  incarcerated,  but  we  should  not 
abuse  the  program.  We  should  not  pay 
Federal  dollars  to  some  incarcerated  vet- 
eran when  he  is  receiving  some  educa- 
tional benefit  at  no  cost  at  all. 

Certainly  we  should  not  pay  subsist- 
ence allowance  when  those  costs  are  be- 
ing paid  by  the  State  or  by  the  local 
government  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  there  is  some  problem  with  depend- 
ents we  should  change  the  law.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  Senator  to  deny  some 
family,  some  children  of  subsistence 
allowance.  But  that  is  not  what  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee.  They  want 
to  hold  it  in  escrow.  They  do  not  say  you 
have  to  give  it  to  the  family.  They  say 
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you  hold  it  in  escrow  and  you  give  it  to 
the  inmate  when  he  leaves  the  prison. 

I  say  again  that  there  is  always  a  lot 
of  conversation  about  how  we  can  save  a 
few  dollars,  and  this  is  not  a  very  big 
item  so  maybe  we  should  not  concern 
ourselves  if  there  are  only  400  or  500  or 
maybe  1,000  cases  or  10,000  cases  of 
abuse.  It  probably  does  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  big,  big  picture.  All  we 
are  saying  is  we  should  make  certain 
that  the  man  on  active  duty  or  woman 
on  active  duty  should  receive  the  same 
or  the  others  should  not  receive  more 
than  the  man  or  the  woman  on  active 
duty. 

Let  me  give  Senators  an  example. 

Active  duty  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  paid  $311  per  month  for  the 
full  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  whichever  is 
less;  however,  incarcerated  veterans  are 
paid  the  full  educational  allowance,  $10, 
$11,  whatever  the  cost  might  be.  They 
still  get  $311. 

Under  this  system  a  service  member's 
tuition  for  a  3-month  period  is  $110  and 
he  is  paid  exactly  that  amount.  An  in- 
carcerated veteran  enrolled  for  the  same 
period  and  paying  the  same  tuition  will 
be  paid  $933. 

Now  is  that  justice?  Is  that  equity?  Is 
that  fair? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  be- 
lieve it  is. 

So  all  this  amendment  does  is  it  elim- 
inates the  inequity  that  allows  incar- 
cerated veterans  to  receive  a  larger  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  than  the 
active  duty  service  member. 

But  I  think,  even  more  importantly,  it 
focuses  some  needed  attention  in  the 
GI  bill  and  what  it  was  created  to  do. 
It  was  created  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  deserving  veterans.  And 
it  also  finally  eliminates  some  overpay- 
inents  of  educational  assistance  to  incar- 
cerated veterans. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  deny  an  in- 
carcerated veteran  his  or  her  earned 
educational  benefits.  It  would  not  be 
supported  by  all  the  groups  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  related  to  earlier  if  it  did. 
It  would  not  be  supported  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  or  the  National 
Association  for  Uniformed  Services,  or 
the  Marine  Corps  League,  or  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  or  the  Retired  Of- 
ficers Association,  or  the  Air  Force  Ser- 
geants, or  whatever,  if  somehow  it  was 
doing  something  contrary  to  the  views 
of  those  outstanding  organizations  of 
veterans. 

It  just  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of 
simple  equity.  It  seems  to  this  Senator 
to  be  a  matter  of  stopping  one  little 
abuse. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  paying  200 
criminals  in  9  Illinois  prisons  for  receiv- 
ing educational  allowances  will  vote 
against  the  amendment.  Those  who  are 
in  favor  of  paying  more  than  two  dozen 
convicted  felons  thousands  of  dollars 
to  help  fimd  an  educational  program 
which  State  government  provides  in- 
mates for  no  charge  will  vote  against 
the  amendment.  Those  in  favor  of  State 
prison  inmates  going  to  college  under  the 
GI  bill  and  pocketing  the  tuition  money 
they  receive  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  vote  against  the  amendment 


because  I  want  to  stop  all  that.  If  Sen- 
ators do  not  want  to  stop  the  abuses 
then  they  vote  against  the  amendment. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

It  is  not  a  matter  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  not  concerned  about 
veterans.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
veterans,  but  we  are  concerned  about 
abuses  in  the  program  and  no  one  would 
judge  anyone  who  might  have  had  some 
difficulty  and  may  end  up  in  prison, 
whether  It  be  for  armed  robbery  or 
something  else,  but  I  say  again  if  he  Is 
a  private  who  commits  armed  robbery  he 
gets  about  $110,  if  that  is  the  cost,  in 
3  months,  but  if  it  is  a  veteran  who  com- 
mits armed  robbery  and  he  is  in  a  prison 
that  is  paying  the  subsistance  he  gets 
$933. 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina says  we  should  change  the  law.  May- 
be the  Senator  from  California  says  it 
is  not  fair  to  dependents.  Maybe  we 
should  change  the  law,  but  we  are  not 
addressing  that  in  this  amendment.  We 
are  addressing  an  inequity  that  exists, 
and  I  hope  that  we  make  one  small  step 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  did.  This 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  405  to  1.  When  the  odds  are 
that  great  and  you  are  the  one,  you  may 
begin  to  think  maybe  there  is  a  little 
wisdom  among  the  405. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  just  in- 
dicates that  405  to  1  persuaded  me  that 
we  should  take  a  look  at  it.  I  know  there 
has  been  a  change  made  by  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  applaud 
their  efforts.  They  do  outstanding  work.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  two  Senators  more 
concerned  about  veterans  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. So  it  is  not  that  point  at  all. 

But  we  make  one  small  step.  We  can 
agree  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
We  can  adopt  this  amendment  and  I  be- 
lieve instill  more  integrity  in  the  GI  edu- 
cational program,  at  the  same  time  stop 
some  of  these  abuses  that  make  the  pa- 
pers and  bring  discredit  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  discredit  on  the  program 
itself,  discredit  on  veterans,  and  discred- 
it on  those  in  uniform. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  stress  again  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  keeps  suggesting  that 
his  amendment  would  not  take  any  bene- 
fits away  from  incarcerated  veterans. 
That  just  is  not  the  way  that  things 
work.  Many  incarcerated  Vietnam-era 
veterans  are  nearing  the  end  of  their 
delimiting  periods,  and  in  many  cases 
would  be  able  to  use  their  GI  bill  benefits 
only  if  they  use  their  entitlement  while 
incarcerated.  In  these  instances,  if  they 
did  not  manage  to  use  their  entitlements 
while  incarcerated  they  would  be  denied 
it. 

Thus,  they  would  in  these  circum- 
stances clearly  be  losing  a  substantial 
part  of  their  GI  bill  benefits  earned  by 
their  honorable  service. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  unlike  the  com- 
mittee provision,  a  veteran  on  a  work- 


release  program  in  a  commimity  halfway 
house  would  forfeit  subsistence  benefits 
even  though  the  veteran  might  have  real 
Uving  expenses  to  meet. 

I  also  believe  there  are  four  misstate- 
ments in  the  Senator's  presentation. 
First,  he  says  it  is  not  his  intent  to  take 
away  dependents'  allowances.  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  his  amendment  would  do. 

Second,  he  suggested  that  the  depend- 
ents' allowances  would  not  be  paid  imder 
the  committee  bill  provision.  'That  is  not 
the  case;  that  is  not  so.  We  would  pro- 
vide for  an  assignment  directly  to  the 
dependent  for  his  or  her  support,  but  the 
incarcerated  veteran  could  not — I  repeat, 
could  not — get  those  funds. 

TTiird,  he  suggested  that  veterans  in 
no-cost  courses  would  get  GI  bill  benefits 
unless  the  Senator's  amendment  Is 
agreed  to.  That  is  not  so.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  those  prisoners  would  get  no 
benefits  while  they  were  incarcerated. 

Finally,  and  fourth,  he  suggested,  that 
the  House  approved  his  provision  405  to 
1.  Actually  there  was  no  House  vote  on 
this  provision  at  all.  The  bill  was  passed 
on  suspension  in  that  body  without  any 
opportunity  for  this  provision  to  be  chal- 
lenged. 

Tti&t  is  the  factual  record  we  are  deal- 
ing with. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  conunittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON).  The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  can  certainly  imder- 
stand  the  full  essence  of  what  Senator 
Dole  is  saying  with  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation and  this  amendment.  He  is  a 
person  who  needs  no  credit  from  this 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  what 
he  has  done  for  veterans  and  what  he 
has  done  in  serving  his  coimtry  himself. 

But  one  thing — and  I  will  then  drop 
from  the  fray — I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator says  is  so  true  about  the  person  on 
active  duty  especially  those  who  may  be 
incarcerated,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  that 
is  an  area  of  the  law  we  should  look  into 
carefully  and  perhaps  correct.  But  that 
in  itself  does  not  justify  tossing  out  this 
benefit  from  the  committee  bill. 

It  is  an  excellent  point,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  that  deserves  hearings. 

I  pledge  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  I  would  certainly,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  urge  the  committee  to  con- 
sider hearings  on  GI  bill  benefits  ac- 
corded active  duty  personnel.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  point.  I  just 
hesitate  at  this  time  and  in  this  legis- 
lation to  penalize  the  incarcerated  vet- 
eran who,  at  one  time,  served  honorably 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  other  point 
that  bothers  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  that  whatever  course  he  might  take 
that  was  offered  free,  he  is  still  getting 
$311  from  the  Federal  Govemmoit,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other. 

I  am  not  certain  we  ought  to  try  to 
say.  "Well,  we  ought  to  give  the  active 
duty  guy  the  same  consideration  as  the 
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veteran."  I  am  not  certain  that  is  the 
primary  point.  The  primary  point  is  that 
the  taxpayers  are  looking  to  us  to  stop 
some  of  the  abuses,  whether  they  are 
in  this  particular  program  or  something 
that  touches  Members  of  Congress  or 
agriculture  or  defense  or  whatever. 

It  is  not  a  very  big  item.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  not  indicate  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  ton  of  money 
here,  but  it  is  an  obvious  abuse.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  be  focusing  on  this 
abuse  where  if  someone  is,  in  fact,  in- 
carcerated and  does  not  pay  anything 
for  the  educational  courses  furnished  by 
the  State  or  the  prison  or  if  they  i>ay 
less,  if  they  pay  $50,  they  should  not 
receive  $311.  "Riat  is  the  primary  point 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  makes. 
•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  GI  bill 
benefits  have  not  been  increased  for 
almost  3  years.  During  that  time,  the 
cost  of  living — from  eating  to  obtaining 
an  education,  from  a  gallon  of  gas  to  a 
gallon  of  milk — has  splraled  at  a  double- 
digit  inflation  rate.  The  need  for  an 
increase  in  GI  bill  benefits  is  clear  and 
immediate. 

As  the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
firmly  believe  this  Nation  owes  a  special 
debt  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
valiantly  served  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  particularly  committed  to  pro- 
viding relief  to  those  veterans  who  are 
attempting  to  pursue  programs  of  edu- 
cation using  GI  bill  benefits,  the  value 
of  which  is  being  so  badly  eroded  by 
inflation.  Many  of  these  men  and 
women  are  Vietnam  era  veterans  who 
are  now  approaching  the  end  of  their 
delimiting  periods  for  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill.  Their  last  chance  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  these  remaining  benefits  to 
facilitate  their  readjustments  to  civilian 
life  must  not  be  hindered  by  an  inade- 
quate level  of  assistance. 

For  some  Americans,  the  war  of  Viet- 
nam seems  long  over.  To  others  it  is  a 
war  to  forget.  I  would  only  hope  this  Sen- 
ate knows  better  than  to  forget  our  Na- 
tion's debt  to  the  veterans  of  that  era, 
who  were  not  only  forced  to  fight  an 
unpopular  war  in  Indochina  but  who 
must  still  do  battle  with  the  reality  of 
that  tragedy  today. 

These  veterans,  now  mostly  in  their 
mid-thirties,  are  in  many  cases  likely 
to  have  families  to  support,  rent  and 
other  bills  to  pay,  and  an  education  to 
complete  within  a  very  limited  time.  I 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we  pro- 
vide them  with  an  adequate  level  of  GI 
bill  benefits  during  the  very  last  years  of 
their  delimiting  period,  especially  those 
veterans  whose  readjustments  have  been 
dlfScult. 

Inflation  has  unquestionably  under- 
mined drastically  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  GI  bill  dollar.  This  amendment, 
sJthough  not  fully  compensating  for  ris- 
ing costs  because  of  the  great  need  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending  and  achieve  a 
balanced  budget,  would  help  offset  infla- 
tion's impact.  It  is  a  prudent  and  fair 
proposal  that  the  Senate  should  approve. 
I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  effort.* 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  time  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back?  All  time  is  yielded  back, 
and  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  3  Leg.) 

YEAS — 28 


Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Exon 

Roth 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Schmltt 

Boschwltz 

Belms 

Schwelker 

Chafe« 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Talmadge 

Church 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Cohen 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Danforth 

Morgan 

Dole 

Packwood 
NAYS— 66 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Fresaler 

Bentsen 

Heflin 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Blden 

HolUngs 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rlblcoir 

Burdlck 

Jackaon 

Blegle 

Byrd. 

Javlta 

Sarbanes 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Levin 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Lugar 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

McOovem 

Stone 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Qam 

Mletzenbaum 

Warner 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

WUUams 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Hurt 

Nunn 

NOT  VO-nNO— 6 

Baker 

Heinz 

Mathias 

Ford 

Kennedy 

Young 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (UP  No. 
916)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

T7P    AMENDMENT    NO.    SIT 

( Purpose :  To  provide  for  a  program  of  career 
development,  advancement,  and  training 
and  for  outreach  and  supportive  services 
for  Vietnam  veterans) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 
PRESSLER)    proposes    an    unprinted    amend- 
ment numbered  917.  as  modified. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 

be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  57,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 

a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE   Vn— VETERANS    CAREER   DEVEL- 
OPMENT,  ADVANCEMENT,   AND   TRAIN- 
ING ASSISTANCE 
"Sec.  701.   (a)   Part  III  of  title  38,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"  'Chapter  46 — Veterans     Career     Develop- 
ment,    Advancement,    and 
Training  Assistance 
"  'Subchi^ter  I — Purpose;  definitions 

"  "Sec. 

"  '2101.  Piirpose. 
'  '2102.  Definitions. 
"  'Subchapter  11 — Eligibility  and  entitlement 

"  '2103.  Eligibility;  entitlement:  duration. 

"  '2104.  Time  limitations  for  completing  a 
program  of  career  development  or 
training. 

"  '2105.  Occupational  and  vocational  coun- 
seling. 
"  'Subchapter  ni — Enrollment 

"  '2111.  Selection  of  program. 

"  '2112.  Applications;  approval. 

"  '2113.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  In  certain 

program. 
"  '21 14.  Discontinuance     for     unsatisfactory 
conduct  or  progress. 
"  'Subchapter  IV — Payments  to  eligible 
employers 

"  '2121.  Career  development  and  advance- 
ment and  career  development  and 
training  allowances. 

"  '2122.  Computation  of  career  development 
and  advancement  and  career  de- 
velopment and  assistance  allow- 
ances. 

"  '2123.  Payment  of  career  development  and 
advancement    or    career    develop- 
ment and  training  assistance  al- 
lowances. 
"  'Subchapter  V — Approval 

•"2131.  Approval  of  programs. 

"  '2132.  Authority  for  approval. 

"  '2133.  Approval  of  career  development  and 
training  programs. 

"  '2134.  Notice  of  approval  of  programs. 

"  "2135.  Disapproval  of  programs. 

"  '2136.  Overpayments  to  eligible  employers. 

"  '2137.  Discontinuances  of  allowances;  ex- 
amination of  records;  false  or  mis- 
lesKling  statements. 

"  '2138.  Change  of  program. 

"  '2139.  Compliance  surveys. 

"  '2140.  Responsibilities  of  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"  '2141.  Veterans  information  and  outreach. 

"  '2142.  Program   effective    and    termination 
dates. 
"  'Subchapter  I — Purpose;   Deflnitionfl 

'"§  2101.  Purpose 
"  'The    Congress    hereby    declares    that    a 

career  development,  advancement,  and  train- 
ing program  is  created  by  this  chapter  for 

the  purpose  of — 

"  '  ( 1 )  extending  the  benefits  of  a  meaning- 
ful career  to  qualified  and  deserving  persons 

who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  attain  a 

career  opportunity, 

"'(2)    providing   vocational    readjustment 
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and  restoring  lost  career  opportunities  to 
those  anrice  men  and  women  whose  careers 
have  been  interrupted  or  impeded  by  reason 
of  active  military  duty  after  August  4,  1964, 

"  '(3)  aiding  such  persons  In  attaining  the 
vocational  and  occupational  status  which 
they  might  normally  h«ve  aspired  to  and  ob- 
tained had  they  not  served  their  country,  and 

"'(4)   providing  an  opportunity  for  such 
persons    to    attain    their    full    employment 
capability,  to  increase  their  earned  income, 
and   to  attain  economic  self-sufficiency. 
"  'J2102.  Definitions 

"  'For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
■"(a)(1)    The   term    "eligible    veteran" 
means  any  veteran  wbo^ 

"  "(A)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  180  days,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred after  August  4, 1964,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  and  was  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable; 

"■(B)  contracted  with  the  Armed  Forces 
and  was  enlisted  In  or  assigned  to  a  Reserve 
component  prior  to  January  1.  1977,  and  as 
a  result  of  such  enlistment  or  assignment 
served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  180  days,  any  part  of  which  commenced 
within  twelve  months  after  January  1,  1977, 
and  was  discharged  or  released  from  such 
active  duty  linder  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable; 

"  '(C)  was  discharged  or  released  from  ac- 
tive duty,  any  part  of  which  was  performed 
after  August  4,  1964,  and  before  January  1, 
1977,  or  following  entrance  into  active  service 
from  an  enlistment  provided  for  under  clause 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  because  ol  a  service- 
connected  disability;  or 

■"(D)  and  who  served  in  the  Indochina 
theater  of  operations  or  who  is  a  disabled 
veteran  entitled  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
assistance  under  the  provision  of  chapter  31 
of  this  title. 

"  '(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of 
this  subsection  and  section  1661(a)  of  this 
title,  the  term  "active  duty  does  not  include 
any  period  during  wtoich  an  individual  (A) 
was  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed  Forces 
to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  edu- 
cation which  was  substantially  the  same  as 
established  courses  offered  to  civilians,  (B) 
served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of 
the  service  academies,  or  (C)  served  under 
the  provisions  of  section  611(d)  of  title  10 
pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard  or  as 
a  Reserve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  unless  at  some  time  subse- 
quent to  the  competition  of  such  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  such  individual 
served  on  active  duty  for  a  continuous  period 
of  one  year  or  more  (not  including  any  serv- 
ice as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the 
service  academies). 

■"(b)  The  term  "eligible  employer"^,  when 
used  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  a 
veteran,  means  any  public  or  private  em- 
ployer (other  than  a  veteran  who  is  self- 
employed)  who  meets  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  this  chapter  and  such  other  criteria  as 
the  Administrator  considers  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

"  "(c)  The  term  "dependent"  means — 

'"(1)  a  child  of  an  eligible  veteran; 

"'(2)  a  dependent  parent  of  an  eligible 
veteran;  and 

■"(3)  the  spouse  of  an  eligible  veteran. 

'"(d)  The  term  "career  development  and 
advancement  program'^  means  a  orogram 
under  this  chapter  that  will  assist  an  eligible 
veteran  to  acquire  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployment or  to  advance  in  such  veteran^s 
chosen  career  and  to  increase  such  veteran  s 
earned  income  and  economic  self-stifflciency 
through  a  partial  subsidy  of  such  veteran's 
wages  and  benefits. 

"'(e)  The  term  ■'career  development  and 
training  program^'  means  a  program  under 
this  chapter  that  wUl  assist  an  eligible  vet- 


eran to  acquire  full-time  permanent  employ- 
ment, to  advance  In  such  veteran's  cbown 
occupation,  and  to  increase  such  veteran's 
earned  income  and  economic  self-sufficiency 
through  a  subsidy  of  training  costs  and  par- 
tial subsidy  of  such  veteran's  wages  and 
benefits. 

"  'Subchapter  U — EllglblUty  and  Entitlement 
"  'S  2103.  EllgiblUty;  entitlement;  duratl<m 

"  '(a)  Subject  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
section  2122  of  this  chapter,  an  eligible  vet- 
eran is  entitled  to  a  career  development  and 
advancement  allowance  or  a  career  develop- 
ment and  training  allowance  in  an  amotmt 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  entitlement  of 
such  veteran,  and  for  the  period  of  the  en- 
titlement of  such  veteran,  remaining  xinder 
the  provisions  of  section  1602  or  1661  of  this 
title. 

"'(b)  Such  entitlement  may  not  exceed 
twelve  months  of  entitlement  at  the  rate 
payable  to  a  veteran  pursuing  a  full-time 
program  of  Institutional  training  as  set 
forth  in  column  U,  m,  IV.  or  V  (which- 
ever is  applicable  as  determined  by  the  vet- 
eran's dependency  status)  of  section  1682 
(a)(1)  of  tblstlUe. 

■■'(c)  A  veteran  described  in  clause  (1) 
or  (2) ,  of  section  2122(a)  of  this  title  whose 
annual  income  exceeds  911,000  may  not  par- 
ticipate unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  participation  of '  such  veteran  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  Ifor  such  veteran's 
readjustment,  rehabilltatidn,  or  productive 
employment. 

"  ■{  2104.  Time  limitations  for  completing  a 
program  of  career  development 
or  training 
"  'Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1662  of  this  title,  an  eligible  veteran  may 
pursue  a  program  of  career  development  and 
advancement  or  a  program  of  career  develop- 
ment and  training  if  such  person  otherwise 
meets  the  eligibility   criteria  set  forth  In 
this  chapter. 

"  'S  2105.  Occupational  and  vocational  coun- 
seling 

"  'In  addition  to  the  counseling  available 
under  section  1663  of  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  make  available  such  additional 
occupational  skills  asses^^ment  counseling 
and  assistance  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  effective  implementation  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"  'Subchapter  m — Enrollment 
"  '§  2111.  Selection  of  program 

"  'Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, each  eligible  veteran  may  select  a  pro- 
gram of  career  development  and  advance- 
ment or  a  program  of  career  development  and 
training  with  an  eligible  employer  to  as- 
sist such  veteran  in  attaining  an  occupa- 
tional, professional,  or  vocational  objective 
or  advancement  in  such  veteran's  choren 
career  field  (apDro^ed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter)  selected  by 
the  eligible  veteran,  if  such  eligible  em- 
ployer hires  such  veteran  into  Its  regular 
workforce  with  the  expectation  of  perma- 
nent employment  of  the  veteran  after  the 
training  and  career  development  assistance 
ends. 

"  'i  2112.  Applications;  approval 

"  'Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  ini- 
tiate a  program  of  career  development  and 
advancement  or  career  development  and 
training  under  this  chapter  shali  submit  an 
application  to  the  Administrator  which  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 
The  Administrator  shall  approve  such  ap- 
plication unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
such  veteran  is  not  eligible  for  or  entitled  to 
the  career  development  and  advancement  or 
career  development  and  training  assistance 


applied  for,  that  the  veteran's  program  of 
career  development  and  advancement  or 
career  development  and  training  falls  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  or 
that  the  veteran  is  already  qualified  or  such 
veteran's  readjustment  or  employment  would 
not  be  assisted  or  advanced  by  participation 
In  such  program. 

"  '{  2118.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  in  cer- 
tain program 

"  'The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  a  career 
development  and  advancement  or  career  de- 
velopment and  training  program  of  an  eligi- 
ble employer  for  employment — 

"■(1)  which  consists  of  seasonal,  inter- 
mittent, or  temporary  jobs; 

■■'(2)  which  pays  less  than  $4  per  hour 
(exclusive  of  benefits  and  other  nonmonetary 
remuneration)  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  in  a  particular  case  that  this 
clause  shall  not  apply; 

■■■(3)  which  is  outside  the  United  States 
or  its  territories  or  possessions; 

■■'(4)  under  which  commissions  are  the 
primary  source  of  income; 

■■  '(5)  which  involves  political  or  reIiglo\u 
activities; 

"  '(6)  which  Is  In  an  industry  in  which  a 
substantial  number  of  experienced  and  able 
workers  are  unemployed; 

"(7)  under  which  the  job  is  above  entry 
level,  except  when  applicable  personnel 
procedures  and  collective  bargaining  proce- 
dures regarding  the  advancement  of  c\ir- 
rently  employed  workers  are  compiled  with; 

■■■(8)  which  would  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  any  currently  emoloyed  worker  (in- 
cluding partial  displacement  such  as  a 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  nonovertime 
work ) ;  or 

■■'(9)  In  a  Job  which  if  filled  would  re- 
place any  worker  who  is  on  layoff  or  on 
strike. 

"'{2114.  Discontinuance  for  unsatisfactory 
conduct  or  progress 

"  '(a)  The  Administrator  shall  dlscontlnus 
the  career  development  and  advancement  al- 
lowance or  the  career  development  and  train- 
ing allowance  of  an  eligible  veteran  if  the 
Administrator  finds  that  according  to  the 
standards  that  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe, or  the  regularly  prescribed  standards 
of  the  eligible  employer,  the  veteran's  con- 
duct or  progress  Is  unsatisfactory.  Unless  the 
Administrator  finds  there  are  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances, progress  will  be  considered  un- 
satisfactory at  any  time  the  eligible  veteran 
or  person  is  not  progressing  at  a  rate  that 
win  permit  such  eligible  veteran  to  complete 
training,  retain  such  employment,  or  ad- 
vance in  such  career  field  according  to  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  this  chapter  or  in  agree- 
ments certified  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  within  such  other  length  of  time  (ex- 
ceeding such  approved  length)  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  reasonable  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations. 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  may  renew  the 
payment  of  the  career  development  and  ad- 
vancement allowance  or  the  career  devel- 
opment and  training  allowance  only  If  the 
Administrator  finds  that — 

"  '(1)  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct or  progress  of  the  eligible  veteran  baa 
been  removed;  and 

"  '(2)  the  program  which  the  eligible  vet- 
eran now  proposes  to  pursue  (whether  the 
same  or  revised)  Is  suitable  to  the  aptitude*. 
Interests,  and  abilities  of  such  veteran. 
"  'Subchapter  IV — Payments  to  Eligible 
Employers 
"'12131.  Career  development  and  advance- 
ment and  career  development  and 
training  allowances 

"  "The  Administrator  shall.  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title, 
pay  to  each  eligible  employer  on  behalf  of 
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eacb  eligible  veteran  ptinitlDg  a  program  of 
career  development  and  advancement  or  ca- 
reer development  and  training  under  this 
chapter  an  allowance  to  meet,  in  part,  the 
expenses  of  such  veteran's  wages,  benefits, 
and  training  and  other  necessary  or  appro- 
priate costs. 

"  '{  3132.  Computation  of  career  development 
and  advancement  and  career  de- 
velopment and  training  allow- 
ances 

"  '(a)  Subject  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
an  eligible  employer  participating  In  a  pro- 
gram of  career  development  and  advancement 
or  career  development  and  training  shall  be 
paid  a  monthly  assistance  allowance  not  to 
exceed  the  amoimt  set  forth  in  section  1682 
(a)  (1)  of  this  title  for  a  veteran  pursuing  a 
full-time  program  of  Institutional  training 
as  Is  applicable  as  determined  by  the  eligible 
veteran  dependency  status,  for  a  period  of — 

"■(1)  twelve  months,  for  an  eligible  vet- 
eran with  a  service-connected  disability  who 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and  Is  entitled  to  disability  compensa- 
tion under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration; 

"  '(2)  nine  months,  for  an  eligible  veteran 
who  served  on  active  duty  m  the  Indochina 
theater  of  operations  during  the  Vietnam 
era; 

"'(b)  The  career  development  and  ad- 
vancement allowance  paid  to  an  eligible  em- 
ployer on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran — 

"'(1)  may  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
gross  wages  and  benefit  paid  by  such  em- 
ployer to  such  eligible  veteran:  and 

"'(2)  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  m- 
creased  gross  wages  and  benefits  of  any  eligi- 
ble veteran  whose  career  is  advanced  under 
this  program. 

"■(c)  The  career  development  and  traln- 
mg  allowance  paid  to  an  eligible  employer 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran — 

"  '  ( 1 )  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  the 
actual  cost  of  training  as  provided  in  section 
2133  of  this  title  or  50  per  centum  of  the 
wages  and  benefits  paid  by  such  employer  to 
such  eligible  veteran,  except  when  intensive 
training  or  additional  training  arrangements 
are  necessary  for  veterans  with  severe  em- 
ployablUty  problems,  particularly  for  dis- 
abled veterans;  and 

"  '(2)  may  not  exceed  by  more  than  twice 
the  annual  amount  of  Increased  gross  wages 
and  benefits  of  any  eligible  veteran  whose 
career  and  Income  has  been  advanced 
through  training  under  this  program. 

"'(d)  The  career  development  and  ad- 
vancement allowance  and  career  develop- 
ment and  training  allowance  paid  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  -charged 
against  the  period  of  entitlement  of  the 
eligible  veteran  under  section  1661(a)  of  this 
title. 

"  'J  2123.  Payment  of  career  development 
and  advancement  or  career  de- 
velopment and  training  allow- 
ances 

"'(a)  A  career  development  and  advance- 
ment allowance  may  not  be  paid  to  an  eligi- 
ble employer  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran 
employed  by  such  employer  and  pursuing  a 
program  of  career  development  and  ad- 
vancement until  the  Administrator  has  re- 
ceived— 

"  '(1)  ftom  such  veteran  a  certification  as 
to  such  veteran's  actual  employment  and 
attendance  during  such  period;  and 

"■(2)  from  the  eligible  employer  a  cer- 
tification or  an  endorsement  on  the  eligible 
veteran's  certificate,  that  such  veteran  or 
person  was  satisfactorily  employed  and  pur- 
suing a  program  of  career  development  and 
advancement  during  such  period. 

"'(b)  A  career  development  and  tramtng 
allowance  may  not  be  paid  to  an  eligible 
employer  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran  em- 


ployed by  such  employer  and  pursuing  a 
program  of  career  uevelopment  and  training 
until  the  Administrator  has  received — 

"  '(1)  from  such  veteran  a  certification  as 
to  such  veteran's  actual  employment,  attend- 
ance, and  training  during  such  period;  and 

"'(2)  from  the  eligible  employer  provid- 
ing the  training,  a  certification  (or  an  en- 
dorsement on  the  veteran's  certificate)  that 
such  veteran  Is  employed  and  satisfactorily 
progressing  while  pursuing  a  program  of 
career  development  and  training  diirlng  such 
period. 

"  'Subchapter  V — Approval 

■■  'S  2131.  Approval  of  programs 

"  'An  eligible  employer  may  receive  a  ca- 
reer development  and  advancement  allow- 
ance or  a  career  development  and  training 
allowance  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran  m 
a  career  development  and  advancement  pro- 
gram or  a  career  development  and  training 
program  offered  by  such  employer  only  If 
sach  program  is  approved  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"  '§  2132.  Authority  for  approval 

"  'Subject  to  the  appropriate  provisions 
of  this  tltie  and  such  regulations  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe,  a  program  of  ca- 
reer development  and  advancement  or  career 
development  and  training  may  be  approved — 
"'(1)  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  prime 
sponsor  designated  under  section  101  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  or.  In  the  case  of  a  program  of  career 
development  and  training  involving  ap- 
prenticeship by  an  approvmg  agency  meet- 
ing the  standards  of  apprenticeship  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  16,  1937  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "National  Ap- 
prenticeship Act")    (29  U.S.C.  5a);  or 

"  '(2)  by  such  other  means  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  consider  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

"  'S  2133.  Approval  of  career  development  and 
training  programs 
"'(a)  Any  entity  having  authority  under 
section  2132  of  this  title  to  approve  pro- 
grams under  this  chapter  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  an  "approving  agency") 
may  approve  a  program  of  career  develop- 
ment and  training  (other  than  a  program  of 
apprenticeship)  only  if  it  finds  that  the 
career  which  is  the  objective  of  the  train- 
ing Is  one  in  which  progression  and  appoint- 
ment to  the  next  higher  classification  are 
based  upon  skills  learned  through  organized 
and  supervised  training  (to  include  cooper- 
ative training  as  defined  in  section  1682(a) 
(2)  of  this  title) ,  and  not  on  such  factors  as 
length  of  service  and  normal  turnover,  and 
that  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  are  met. 

"'(b)  The  employer  or  training  establish- 
ment offering  training  which  is  desired  to  be 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
must  submit  to  the  appropriate  approving 
agency  a  written  application  for  approval 
which.  In  addition  to  furnishing  such  in- 
formation as  Is  required  by  the  approving 
agency,   contains   certification  that — 

" '  ( I )  the  wages  and  benefits  to  be  paid 
the  eligible  veteran  (including  the  career  de- 
velopment and  training  allowance  au- 
thorized under  this  chapter)  are  not  less 
than  the  wages  ahd  benefits  paid  for  the  Job 
for  which  the  eligible  veteran  is  to  be 
trained; 

"  '(2)  the  career  development  and  training 
allowance  paid  to  such  employer  does  not 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  training  the 
eligible  veteran  or  50  per  centum  of  the 
wage  paid  to  such  veteran  unless  intensive 
training  or  additional  training  arrangements 
are  necessary  for  veterans  with  severe  em- 
ployablUty  problems  and  particularly  for  dis- 
abled veterans;  and 
"'(3)    there  Is  reasonable  certainty  that 


the  career  or  position  for  which  the  eligible 
veteran  Is  to  be  trained  will  be  available  to 
such  veteran  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period. 

"  '(c)  As  a  condition  for  approving  a  pro- 
gram of  career  development  and  training 
(other  than  a  program  of  apprenticeship), 
the  approving  agency  must  find  (upon  In- 
vestigation) that  the  following  criteria  are 
met: 

"  '  ( 1 )  The  training  content  of  the  course 
is  adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible  veteran 
for  appointment  to  the  career  for  which 
such  veteran  is  to  be  trained. 

"'(2)  The  career  or  position  customarily 
requires  full -time  training  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  four  months. 

"'(3)  The  length  of  the  training  period 
is  not  longer  than  that  customarily  required 
by  employers  and  training  establishments  in 
the  community  to  provide  a  person  with  the 
required  skills  and  to  arrange  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Job  knowledge,  technical  in- 
formation, and  other  facts  which  the  eligible 
veteran  will  need  to  learn  in  order  to  be- 
come competent  In  the  csireer  or  position 
for  which  such  veteran  Is  being  trained. 

"'(4)  Provision  is  made  for  related  In- 
struction for  an  Individual  eligible  veteran 
who  may  need  related  instruction. 

"•(5)  There  is  in  the  training  establish- 
ment or  place  of  employment  adequate 
space,  equipment,  instructional  material, 
and  Instructor  personnel  to  provide  satis- 
factory training  on  the  Job. 

"'(6)  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show 
the  progress  made  by  each  eligible  veteran 
toward  such  veteran's  career  objective. 

"  '(7)  The  course  of  training  is  not  given 
to  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  already  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experience  for  the  ca- 
reer or  position. 

"  "(8)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training  agree- 
ment for  each  eligible  veteran  Including  the 
training  program  and  wage  scale  as  ap- 
proved by  the  approving  agency,  is  pro- 
vided by  the  employer  to  the  veteran,  the 
Administrator,  and  the  approving  agency. 

"  '(9)  Reasonable  efforts  are  made  to  pro- 
vide special  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities and  working  conditions  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

"  '(10)  The  program  meets  such  other  cri- 
teria as  may  be  established  by  the  approv- 
ing agency. 

"'(11)  There  Is  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  position  for  which  the  eligible  vet- 
eran was  hired  or  the  position  to  which  the 
eligible  veteran  was  promoted  will  be  avail- 
able to  such  veteran  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  a  career  development  and  ad- 
vancement allowance  was  paid  to  the  eligible 
employer. 

"  '(c)  As  a  condition  for  approving  a  pro- 
gram of  career  development  and  advance- 
ment, the  approving  agency  miist  find  (upon 
investigation)  that  the  following  criteria 
are  met: 

"  *(1)  The  employer  Is  In  compUance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2113  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"  '(2)  The  selection  of  eligible  veterans  for 
hiring,  upgrading,  promotion,  or  advance- 
ment is  based  upon  the  potential  and  quali- 
fications of  such  veterans  for  the  career  or 
advancement  the  veteran  is  seeking. 

■  '(3)  The  program  of  career  development 
and  advancement  provided  eligible  veterans 
with  reasonable  progression,  resulting  In 
qualification  for  a  recognized  position  of 
greater  skill,  responsibility,  remuneration,  or 
career  advancement  In  the  service  of  such 
eligible  employer. 

"  '(4)  Adequate  personnel,  attendance,  and 
progress  records  are  maintained. 

"  '(6)  The  program  is  designed,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  so  that  additional  vacancies 
are  created  for  new  entry  level  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  women  and 
members  of  mmorlty  groups  (as  determined 
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by  the  Administrator  In  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement). 

"  '(6)  Compensation  Is  paid  by  the  eligible 
employer  at  rates.  Including  periodic  In- 
creases, as  are  deemed  reasonable,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  Industry  practice,  skill 
requirements,  mdlvidual  proficiency,  geo- 
graphical region,  and  the  eligible  veteran's 
Bge,  dependency  status,  and  previous  work 
experience. 

"(7)  The  employer  Is  financially  sound 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  its  commitments. 

"  '(8)  A  comprehensive  Job  description  for 
each  Job  or  position  for  which  approval  Is 
requested  is  made  available. 

"'(9)  The  eligible  employer  does  not 
exceed  enrollment  limitations  as  established 
by  th  approving  agency. 

"'(10)  If  a  career  development  and 
advancement  program  is  for  or  from  posi- 
tions covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  arrangements  with  the  eligible 
employer  to  carry  out  the  program  have  the 
concurrence  of  labor  organizations  repre- 
senting employees  in  such  positions. 
"  'j  2134.  Notice  of  approval  of  programs 

"  "The  approving  agency,  upon  determining 
that  an  eligible  employer  has  complied  with 
all  the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  shall 
Issue  a  certification  of  such  employer  setting 
forth  the  Jobs  or  positions  which  have  been 
approved  for  a  program  of  career  develop- 
ment and  advancement  or  a  program  of 
career  development  and  training  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  and  shall  furnish  a  copy 
of  such  certificate  and  any  subsequent 
amendment  of  such  certificate  to  the 
Administrator  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  certificate  of  approval  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  a  catalog  or  bulletin  of 
the  eligible  employer,  as  approved  by  the 
approving  agency,  which  shall  contain  the 
following  information: 

"■(1)  Date  of  certification  and  effective 
date  of  approval  of  programs. 

"(2)    Address  and   name  of  the   eligible 
employer. 

"'(3)  Authority  for  approval  and  condi- 
tions of  approval,  referring  specifically  to 
the  approved  catalog  or  bulletin  published 
by  the  eligible  employer. 

"'(4)  Name  and  description  of  each  Job, 
career,  position,  or  advancement  opportu- 
nity approved. 

"(5)  If  applicable,  enrollment,  hiring, 
and  advancement  limitations. 

"(6)    Signature  of  responsible  official  of 
the  appropriate  approving  agency. 

"'(7)  Such  other  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
visions as  are  considered  necessary  by  the 
appropriate  approving  agency. 
"  '5  2135.  Disapproval  of  programs 

"  'Any  program  of  career  development  and 
advancement  or  career  development  and 
training  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  which  falls  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
Immediately  disapproved  by  the  appropriate 
approving  agency.  An  eligible  employer 
wliich  has  Its  program  disapproved  by  an 
approving  agency  shall  be  notified  of  such 
disapproval  by  a  certified  or  registered  letter 
of  notification,  and  a  return  receipt  shall  be 
secured. 

"  *l  2186.  Overpayment  to  eligible  employ«r8 
"  'Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that 
Ml  overpayment  has  been  made  to  an  eligible 
employer  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  enrolled  In 
»  program  of  career  development  and  ad- 
vancement or  career  development  and  train- 
ing of  such  employer  as  the  result  of  (1) 
the  wUlful  or  negligent  failure  of  such  em- 
ployer to  report,  as  required  by  this  chapter 
and  applicable  regulations,  to  the  Veterans- 
Administration  excessive  absences  from 
work,  or  discontinuance  or  interruption  of  a 
program   or    career    development    and    ad- 


vancement or  career  development  and  train- 
ing by  such  veteran,  or  (2)  falae  certification 
by  an  eligible  employer,  the  amount  of  such 
ovepayment  shall  coostltute  a  liability  of 
such  employer  and  may  be  recovered  In  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
Unlt«d  States.  This  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  Imposition  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
liability  under  any  other  law. 
" '{ 2137.  Discontinuances  of  allowances; 
examination  of  records;  falae  or 
misleading  statements 

"'(a)(1)  The  Administrator  may  dis- 
continue the  career  development  and  ad- 
vancement or  career  development  and  train- 
ing allowance  paid  to  an  eligible  employer 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran  If  the  Ad- 
mimstrator  finds  that  the  program  of  career 
development  and  advancement  or  career  de- 
velopment and  training  or  any  Job,  career 
or  position  in  which  such  veteran  Is  enrolled 
or  employed  falls  to  meet  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter  or  applicable 
provisions  of  this  title,  or  If  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  the  employer  offering  such 
program  or  employment  has  vlcdated  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  o»  falls  to  meet  any 
of  the  requirements  of  applicable  provlsloas 
of  this  title. 

"'(2)  Any  action  by  the  Administrator 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to 
discontinue  (or  suspend)  assistance  pro- 
vided to  an  eligible  employer  on  behalf  of  an 
eligible  veteran  imder  this  chapter  shall  be 
based  upon  evidence  that  the  eligible  em- 
ployer or  eligible  veteran  is  or  was  not  en- 
titled to  such  assistance.  Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator so  discontinues  any  such  assist- 
ance, the  Administrator  shall  immediately 
provide  written  notice  to  such  employer  and 
such  eligible  veteran  of  such  discontinuance, 
including  a  statement  of  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

'"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  records  and  accounts  of 
eligible  employers  pertaining  to  eligible  vet- 
erans who  have  received  career  development 
and  advancement  or  career  develoipment  and 
training  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  applicable  provisions  of  this 
title,  as  well  as  other  records  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  necessary  to  ascertain 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  available  at  a  reasonable 
time  for  examination  by  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government. 

"'(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  an  eligible  employer  has  will- 
fully submitted  a  false  or  misleading  claim, 
or  that  a  veteran,  with  the  complicity  of  an 
employer  has  submitted  such  a  claim,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  a  complete  report 
of  the  facts  thereof  to  the  appropriate  ap- 
proving agency  and,  if  considered  advisable, 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  appropriate  action. 
"5  2138.  Change  of  program 

"'(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  each  eligible 
veteran  may  make  not  more  than  one 
change  of  program  of  career  development 
and  advancement  or  career  development  and 
training,  but  an  eligible  veteran  whose  pro- 
gram has  been  Interrupted  or  discontinued 
due  to  the  veteran's  own  neglect,  or  the 
veteran's  own  lack  of  application,  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  smy  sucih  change. 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  may  approve 
one  additionsil  change  (or  an  Initial  change 
in  the  case  of  a  veterin  not  eligible  to  maXe 
a  change  under  subsection  (a) )  in  pro- 
gram If  the  Administrator  finds — 

"'(1)  the  program  of  career  development 
and  advancement  or  career  development 
and  training  which  the  eligible  veteran  pro- 
poses to  pursue  Is  suitable  to  the  veteran's 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities;  or 

"'(2)  In  any  Instance  where  the  eligible 
veteran  has  Interrupted,  or  failed  to  pro- 
gress In  the  veteran's  program,  due  to  the 


veteran's  own  misconduct,  the  veteran's  own 
neglect,  or  the  veteran's  own  lack  of  appli- 
cation If  there  exists  a  reasonable  Ukellhood 
with  respect  to  the  program  which  the  eligi- 
ble veteran  proposes  to  pursue  that  there 
will  not  be  a  recurrence  of  such  an  Inter- 
ruption or  failure  to  progress. 

"'(c)  The  Administrator  may  alao  ap- 
prove additional  changes  in  program  If  the 
Administrator  finds  such  changes  az«  nec- 
essitated by  circumstances  beyond  the  cmi- 
trol  of  the  eligible  veteran. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"change  of  program  of  career  development 
and  advancement  or  career  development  and 
training  "  shall  not  be  considered  to  Include 
a  change  from  the  pursuit  of  one  program 
to  pursuit  of  another  when  the  firat  pro- 
gram Is  a  prerequisite  to.  or  generally  re- 
quired for.  entrance,  promotion,  or  ad- 
vancement Into  pursuit  of  the  second. 
"  'J  2139.  Compliance  surveys 

"  Ttie  Administrator  shall  periodically 
conduct  compliance  surveys  of  tilglble  em- 
ployers offering  one  or  more  programs  of 
career  development  and  advancement  or  ca- 
reer development  and  training  a^noved  for 
the  enrollment  of  eligible  veterans  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Utle.  Such  surveys 
shall  assure  that  the  eligible  employer  and 
the  approved  programs  are  In  conmllance 
with  applicable  provisions  of  this  title. 
■  "J  2140.  Responsibilities  of  Secretary  of 
Labor 

•'  '(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
for  the  participation  of  eUglble  veterans  and 
persons  In  career  development  and  advance- 
ment and  career  development  and  tralnlni? 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act  and  se^ 
tlon  121(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  In  carrylne 
out  this  resDonsibllity.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  consult  with  and  solicit  the  cooperaUon 
of  the  Administrator.  Actions  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  thU  section  shall  in- 
clude the  development  of  career  development 
and  advancement  and  career  development 
and  training  programs,  supporUve  services 
technical  assistance  and  training,  support 
for  coDMnunity-based  veterans  programs,  and 
such  other  programs  or  initiatives  as  are  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  unique  readjustment,  re- 
hablUUtlon.  and  employment  needs  of  vet- 
erans. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
special  efforts  to  acquaint  eligible  veterans 
with  the  career  development  and  advance- 
ment and  career  development  and  training 
opportunities  available  under  thU  chapter 
and  to  coordinate  such  opportunities  with 
those  activities  authorized  under  chapters  41 
and  42  of  this  title  and  other  similar  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  other  public  agencies  and 
organizations. 

■■'(c)  Entitles  which  are  prime  sponsors 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  shall  provide  such  arrange- 
ments (to  include  program  approval)  as  may 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  promote 
maximum  feasible  development  and  use  of 
career  development  and  advancement  and 
career  development  and  training  programs 
and  opportunities  authorized  under  this 
chapter. 

■■  '5  2141.  Veterans  Information  and  outreach 
"  "The  Administrator,  in  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  provide  for  an  outreach  and  public 
information  program  utilizing,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  the  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  exercise  maximum  efforts 
to  develop  career  development  and  advance- 
ment and  career  development  and  training 
programs  and  opportunities  for  eligible  vet- 
erans and  to  Inform  such  veterans  about  em- 
ployment. Job  development,  advancement, 
and  training  opportunities  under  this  title 
and  other  provisions  of  law,  and  to  Inform 
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prlmo  sponsore,  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors. Federal  agencies,  labor  unions, 
educational  institutions,  and  employers  ot 
their  legal  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
wltb  respect  to  such  veterans  and  to  provide 
them  witb  technical  assistance  and  training 
In  meeting  those  responsibilities. 
"  "f  2142.  Program  effective  dates  and  ter- 
mination dates 

"  'The  programs  of  career  development  and 
advancement  and  career  development  and 
training  established  by  this  chapter  shall 
become  effective  on  September  1.  1980.  An 
eligible  veteran  must  apply  for  a  program 
of  career  development  and  advancement  or 
career  development  and  training  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  such  veterans.  No  career 
development  and  advancement  or  career  de- 
velopment and  training  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  an  eligible  employer  on  behalf  of  an 
eligible  veteran  after  the  end  of  the  thlrty- 
slx-month  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such 
veteran.' 

"(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  title,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  of  such  title,  are  amended  by  adding 
after  the  Item  relating   to   chapter  43   the 
following  new  Item : 
"  '45.    Veterans    Career    Development, 
Advancement,    and    Training 
Assistance    2101.'". 

On  page  57,  line  20,  strike  out  "VII"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "VIII". 

On  page  57,  line  22,  strike  out  "701"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "801". 

On  page  57,  line  24,  strike  out  "702"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "802". 

On  page  58,  line  7,  strike  out  "703"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "803". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  for  a  career  development, 
advancement,  and  training  program  to 
allow  Vietnam-theater  veterans  to  use 
their  OI  bill  entitlement  to  provide  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  public  and  private 
employers  to  hire,  train,  and  promote  un- 
employed or  tmderemployed  veterans, 
those  earning  under  $11,000  a  year.  The 
payments  would  last  from  9  to  12  months 
and  would  be  based  on  the  veteran's 
earned  educational  benefits.  Participat- 
ing employers  would  agree  that  employ- 
ment would  continue  after  the  payments 
end  if  work  performance  is  satisfactory. 
It  would  also  apply  to  disabled  veterans. 

The  program  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. 

First.  Career  development  and  ad- 
vancement. A  veteran  would  be  au- 
thorized to  use  his  or  her  educational 
readjustment  entitlement  to  subsidize  an 
employer  for  up  to  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  veteran's  wages,  for  those  initially 
making  imder  $11,000  per  year. 

Second.  Career  development  and  train- 
ing. The  veteran's  earned  educational 
readjustment  entitlement  would  be  used 
to  reimburse  employers  for  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  veteran's  training  and  wages, 
for  those  initially  making  under  $11,000 
per  year. 

Mr.  President,  originally  we  introduced 
an  amendment  that  would  have  extended 
this  program  to  all  Vietnam  veterans.  Its 
cost  was  $723  million.  Because  of  fiscal 
constraints,  he  has  limited  the  provisions 
of  his  amendment  to  apply  to  Vietnam- 
theater  veterans  and  disabled  veterans. 
The  cost  would  be  as  follows: 


AtTTHORIZATXON 

1980.  $5  million. 

1981,  $125  million. 

1982.  $60  million. 

1983,  $30  million. 

OUTLAYS 

$0  million  because  September  U  the  only 
month  In  this  category. 
$125  mUUon. 
$60  mlUlon. 
$30  million. 

The  amendment  is  targeted  to  benefit 
those  veterans  who  need  help  the  most: 
disabled  and  theater  veterans,  the  ones 
who  bore  the  bnmt  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  joined  in  this  amendment  by 
Senator  Riegle,  of  Michigan,  and,  be- 
cause the  bill  reached  the  floor  before 
anticipated,  we  did  not  have  time  to  cir- 
culate the  amendment  properly.  We  did 
not  learn  of  the  time  agreement  until 
last  night.  Despite  that  lack  of  time,  we 
have  received  much  support  from  groups 
interested  in  Vietnam  veterans.  The  fol- 
lowing substantive  support  has  been 
shown  for  our  amendment. 

Rusty  Lindley  and  Dave  Christian,  two 
Vietnam  veterans  of  the  highest  caliber, 
have  endorsed  the  concept. 

The  American  Legion  employment  di- 
rector has  indicated  the  Legion's  support 
of  a  career  development  program. 

The  Veterans  Resource  Center  in  Iklin- 
neapolis,  Minn.,  the  largest  community 
based  veterans  organization  in  the 
United  States,  also  supports  our  amend-' 
ment. 

DAV  has  indicated  its  support  of  the 
proposal. 

In  a  letter  to  me  on  December  4,  1979, 
the  President  of  the  National  Black  Vet- 
erans Organization  (NBVO)  expressed 
his  support  as  follows: 

lliere  Is  no  question  that  the  bill  ad- 
dresses veteran  problems  that  the  nation 
has  too  long  been  callous  toward.  But  these 
problems  are  not  going  to  disappear.  Alle- 
viation of  veterans  problems  need  innova- 
tive, sensitive,  compassionate  understand- 
ing as  expressed  In  your  proposal. 

NBVO  strongly  supports  your  amendment 
to  S.  870.  We  concur  that  your  amendment 
win  accord  Vietnam  veterans  the  assistance 
and  opportunities  they  need  to  acquire  ca- 
reers and  roles  In  the  labor  force  equal  to 
those  they  probably  would  have  attained 
had  they  not  had  to  serve  In  the  Vietnam 
War. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks  about  this  amendment. 
There  is  another  proposal  to  provide  a 
15  percent  cost-of-living  increase  for  cer- 
tain veterans  and  for  those  who  served 
after  aiHJroximately  1970.  But  this  misses 
the  boat  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

Also,  let  me  say  that  this  amendment 
aims  itself  at  the  hardest  core  unem- 
ployed— those  who  are  now  an  average  of 
34  years  of  age  who  have  not  attained 
the  income  of  $11,000  per  year.  We  have 
cut  and  limited  this  because  of  budgetary 
constraints  and  I  hope  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  who  was  on  the 
floor  a  few  minutes  ago,  will  have  some 
comment.  I  know  he  will  oppose  the  15 
percent  across-the-board  increase. 

I  have  also  noted  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  at  one 
point  said  we  cannot  solve  veterans' 
problems  simply  by  throwing  money  at 
them.  This  Is  a  very  specific  program. 


Many  Vietnam  veterans  have  not  re- 
sponded well  to  some  of  the  educational 
programs,  or  vocational  programs.  The 
Vietnam  war  was  fought  by  those  in  the 
lowest  educational  and  income  categories 
because  of  the  draft  we  had  at  the  time. 
Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  the  only  Vietnam 
veteran  to  have  served  in  the  military  in 
Vietnam  who  is  in  the  U.S.  Senate;  7 
years  have  passed  from  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Seven  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  were  World  War  n 
veterans. 

This  illustrates  the  current  status  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  It  also  illustrates  some 
of  the  problems  that  Vietnam  veterans 
have  had.  This  program  is  not  simply 
giving  a  check  to  Vietnam  veterans.  It  is 
allowing  the  private  sector  to  train  and 
employ  those  hard-core  unemployed.  In- 
deed, the  unemployment  statistics  for 
Vietnam  veterans  are  among  tne  highest. 

Also,  earlier  this  afternoon,  I  had  an 
amendment  adopted  which  would  delin- 
eate in  the  statistics  the  Vietnam-theater 
veterans  from  the  Vietnam -era  veterans. 
There  has  been  much  t«dk  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  that  the  Vietnam-era 
veterans  are  doing  quite  well  but,  in  fact, 
those  who  actually  served  in  Vietnam  are 
not  doing  very  well  at  all.  It  has  puzzled 
me  why  we  have  not  broken  out  statis- 
tics on  jobs,  education,  and  income  that 
would  reflect  what  the  Vietnam-theater 
veterans  have  done.  I  think  they  have 
suffered  the  most.  I  think  these  statis- 
tics, preliminary  ones  that  have  been  de- 
veloped, show  that  their  unemployment 
rates  are  among  the  highest.  They  also 
show  that  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  higher  education  opportunities  the 
least. 

This  amendment  would  allow  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  who  qualifies,  either  dis- 
abled or  making  under  $11,000  a  year, 
to  obtain  employment  and  training  for 
9  months.  Indeed,  we  had  originally 
planned  it  to  be  12  months,  but  to  cut 
costs,  we  reduced  it  to  9  months  so  he 
could  be  paid  on  approximately  the  same 
basis  as  a  veteran  who  went  to  college 
or  went  to  vocationtd  school.  An  em- 
ployer would  receive  the  money  and  he 
would  pay  the  employee  with  the  agree- 
ment that,  when  the  9  months  had 
elapsed,  the  employee  would  be  a  per- 
manent employee  if  his  job  performance 
were  satisfactory  and  continued  to  be  so. 

It  would  be  a  permanent  employment 
program.  It  would  be  aimed  at  training 
and  advancement.  Also,  for  those  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  are  disabled,  it  would 
provide  that  they  would  have  up  to  12 
months  of  training,  slightly  longer. 
Originally  we  proposed  18. 

But  we  have  cut  this  bill.  "The  original 
was  filed  November  26.  Since  that  time 
we  have  negotiated  and  we  have  tried  to 
cut  back — ^flrst  by  limiting  it  to  only  Viet- 
nam theater  veterans,  the  most  in  need 
and  the  hardest  core  unemployment,  and 
also  by  cutting  back  the  amount  of  time. 

But  for  the  person  who  chooses  to  go 
to  work,  this  would  be  a  training  pro- 
gram to  acquire  skills  and  also  to  con- 
tribute to  our  economy  by  developing  a 
permanent  job. 

I  hope  we  would  have  a  comment  from 
the  Budget  Committee.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee  I  distinguished  between 
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this  type  of  program  and  simply  increas- 
ing OI  benefits  by  15  percent,  which 
would  only  apply  to  those  in  school  who 
served  after  September  1970. 

I  served  in  Vietnam,  mostly  during  the 
year  1967,  part  of  1968  and  part  of  1969. 
The  veterans  who  served  prior  to  1970 
were  those  involved  in  the  heart  of  the 
Vietnam  confiict.  Indeed,  the  Tet  offen- 
sive in  1967  was  the  height  of  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

Also,  there  is  a  distinction  in  the 
psychological  and  psychiatric  needs  of 
(hose  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater, 
•8  opposed  to  those  who  served  stateside 
or  in  Reserve  programs,  or  in  some  of 
the  shorter  programs  on  the  domestic 
troDt.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  those  who 
served  In  Vietnam  have  acquired  some 
sort  of  psychological  or  psychiatric 
treatment. 

Eeirller  this  year,  I  brought  to  the  fioor 
an  amendment  to  allow  those  Vietnam 
veterans  to  seek  psychiatric  or  psycho- 
logical treatment  separate  from  VA 
facilities  because  they  do  not  respond 
well  to  VA  treatment.  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  Veterans'  Committee  resisted 
that  amendment.  I  could  not  get  a  vote 
because  of  a  psirliamentary  maneuver. 

But  I  think  the  Veterans'  Committee 
Is  moving  toward  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment today.  I  will  be  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  later,  toward  the  end  of  my 
speech. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  important  we 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  direction  we  are 
gomg  In  regard  to  the  Vietnam  veterans. 
Just  throwing  money  at  the  OI  program 
will  not  solve  anything.  We  have  to  de- 
velop a  program  that  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans will  be  able  to  respond  to. 

This  is  a  training  and  employment 
program.  It  is  tied  very  much  to  the 
work  ethic. 

This  program  provides  employment 
and  permanent  jobs  if  the  veterans  per- 
formance is  satisfactory. 

I  think  it  is  very  much  tied  to  and 
could  be  used  very  much  by  small  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  big  business. 

Mr.  President,  7  years  ago  this 
Saturday  was  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  fuid  we  still  have  the  average  vet- 
eran, now  34  years  of  age,  a  large  per- 
centage, making  under  $11,000  a  year, 
which  is  what  this  program  would  be 
limited  to,  that  they  would  have  to  ad- 
vance in  the  9  months  to  exceed  $11,- 
000  per  year. 

A  Htirrls  poll  taken  in  1979  showed 
that  nearly  half  of  all  Americans  believe 
Vietnam  veterans  were  foolish  for  serv- 
ing their  country.  That  sentiment  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  lack  of  substan- 
tive national  programs  to  aid  them  In 
their  readjustment. 

Indeed,  the  committee  will  come  for- 
ward shortly  with  a  proposal  to  give  them 
15  percent  more  money  in  their  checks, 
those  who  served  after  1970.  But  this 
program  I  sun  offering  is  less  costly  and 
will  develop  permanent  Jobs  for  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  go  on  to  college 
or  vocational  school,  to  use  up  their  edu- 
cational benefits. 

Today,  Congress  is  provided  with  the 
opportunity  to  give  Vietnam  veterans 
their  first  substantive  employment  pro- 


gram. Our  amendment  will  enable  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  veterans  to  use  their 
earned  OI  bill  entitlement  to  provide 
financial  incentives  to  employers  to  hire, 
train,  and  promote  these  individuals  to 
meaningful  careers. 

The  only  readjustment  and  employ- 
ment programs  available  to  these  vet- 
erans today  are  ineffectual  social  welfare 
programs  which  leave  Vietnam  veterans 
years  b^iind  their  peers  in  opportunities 
and  careers.  Studies  have  shown  that 
these  programs  are  often  viewed  by  vet- 
erans as  welfare  oriented,  well  bdow 
their  rightful  employment  capabilities 
and  aspirations,  and  paying  less  than  the 
veteran's  need  to  support  their  wives 
and  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  described  the 
career  development,  advancement  and 
training  progrsun,  how  we  cut  the  costs 
to  nearly  one-third,  $220  million  over  a 
4-year  period,  and,  indeed,  now  the  pro- 
gram will  probably  more  than  pay  for 
itself  in  terms  of  income  taxes  paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  again 
summarize  before  concluding  that  the 
career  development,  advancement  and 
training  program  will  cost  approximately 
$2,200  per  veteran.  There  will  be  a  very 
limited  number  who  qualify.  Those 
under  $11,000  and  those  who  actually 
served  in  the  Vietnam  theater. 

This  is  far  less  costly  than  institutional 
training  under  the  OI  bill  ($10,000). 
CETA  public  service  employment 
($7,800)  or  unemployment  compensation 
for  unemployed  or  imderemployed 
veterans. 

The  career  develoiunent,  advancement, 
and  training  program  is: 

Drawn  entirely  upon  existing  oititle- 
ments; 

"Sunsetted"  and  will  terminate  within 
4  years  after  the  effective  date; 

Needs  tested,  as  veterans  must  be  un- 
employed or  underemployed  to  partici- 
pate and  be  making  less  than  $11,000  for 
disabled  and  combat  veterans; 

Designed  to  use  existing  delivery  sys- 
tems, generate  a  minimum  of  paperwork, 
and  require  no  new  staff  other  than  those 
temporarily  needed  to  handle  applica- 
tions for  the  program;  and 

Far  less  costly  and  more  effective  than 
the  alternatives — ^let  me  say,  the  alterna- 
tives have  not  been  working — which  in- 
clude education  and  training  with  no  &a- 
ployment,  opportunities  under  the  OI 
bill,  unemployment,  underemployment, 
public  service  employment,  and  the 
major  social,  economic,  and  personal 
costs  stemming  from  the  failure  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  to  make  productive  re- 
adjustment to  society. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  asked  our 
young  men  and  women  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam, we  made  a  promise.  Joseph  C.  Zen- 
gerle,  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  practices 
law  in  the  Washington  area,  recently 
wrote: 

There  Is  the  question  of  compliance  with 
the  vmwrltten  social  contract  that  requires  a 
nation  to  deal  fairly  with  those  who  give  all 
that  citizenship  can  demand.  Our  country  Is 
rooted  In  the  twin  principles  of  obedience  to 
law  and  patriotism  In  time  of  war.  If  this 
social  contract  Is  breached,  those  principles 
wlU  have  seriously  weakened. 

TO  paraphrase  Sir  Thomas  More,  what  wUl 


we  rely  on.  If  we  must  call  upon  our  young 
people  again,  and  tbey  ask  why? 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  say  that 
I  think  the  structure  for  the  Vietnam 
draft  was  badly  set  up.  The  result  has 
been  that  those  with  the  lowest  educa- 
tion and  income  served.  They  have  not 
re^wnded  well  to  traditional  iH-ognuns. 

This  is  much  less  costly  than  a  15  per- 
cent cost-of-Uving  raise  and  will  provide 
training  through,  largely,  the  free  enter- 
prise program.  It  will  provide  permanent 
jobs,  and  is  the  kind  oi  thing  I  believe 
Vietnam  veterans  can  respond  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr.  Sihpson. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  5  minutes  In 
support  of  his  position? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Csdifomla. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  the  Pressler 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam. 

The  veterans  of  Vietnam  were  treated 
worse  than  the  veterans  of  any  war  we 
have  had  in  our  whole  American  history. 
They  are  held  in  low  esteem.  Their  un- 
employment rate  is  high.  They  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  OI  bill  of  rights 
and  other  rewards  we  have  showered 
upon  veterans  of  previous  wars,  because, 
in  effect,  so  much  of  the  war  was  fought 
by  the  poor,  the  relatively  uneducated, 
and  by  the  blacks,  while  college  students 
found  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  themselves 
to  stay  in  college  and  avoid  the  war  al- 
together. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  degree  Senator 
Pressler  Is  aware  of  this,  but  we  had  a 
fantastic  number  of  people  with  no  pur- 
pose in  college,  majoring  in  philosophy 
and  English,  some  of  them  entering 
theological  school,  on  the  pretense  that 
they  were  de^ly  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects; but  their  only  reason  for  being  In 
college  was  to  evade  the  draft. 

When  Senator  Pressler  says  they  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  OI  bill  of 
rights  and  other  such  educational  ad- 
vantages, it  is  natural  that  they  should 
not,  because  many  of  them  could  not 
pass  entrsuice  examinations;  many  came 
from  poor  families. 

When  Vietnam  veterans  came  back, 
there  were  no  parades  of  the  American 
Legion  to  welcome  them.  They  sort  of 
slunk  back  Into  town,  while  people  of 
higher  social  classes  held  them  In  con- 
tempt 

What  I  like  very  much  about  Senator 
Pressler's  amendment  is  that  it  is  not 
a  charity;  it  is  not  a  welfare  program. 
It  is  designed  for  those  who  are  employed 
or  who  are  to  be  employed,  specifically 
to  train  them  upward  within  their  occu- 
pations, which  are  not  necessarily  white- 
collar  or  learned  occupations.  They  are 
occupations  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
and  it  is  so  that  they  can  make  a  better 
living  at  it. 

I  think  we  owe  more  to  the  Vietnam 
vetercm  than  we  have  ever  come  through 
with.  The  Vietnam  veteran  is  really  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  an  unjust  type  of 
Selective  Service  which  created  a  loop- 
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hole  by  means  of  which  the  educated  and 
the  privileged  were  able  to  escape  the 
responsibihtles  of  their  citizenship.  These 
are  the  kids  who  never  could  escape  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  educational 
or  the  monetary  qualifications  by  which 
they  could  work  themselves  out  of  it  or 
escape  into  Canada  or  do  the  other 
things  by  which  they  escaped  their  na- 
tional duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  am  in  sup- 
port of  anything  that  can  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  self-dependency  of  the  Viet- 
nam veterans,  to  get  them  back  on  their 
feet,  and  to  tell  them — which  very  few 
people  have  told  them — that  we  value 
thtir  contribution  to  the  war. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
the  only  Member  of  the  U  S.  Senate  who 
is  a  Vietnam  veteran  should  offer  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  happy  and  hon- 
ored to  support  it. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  His  experience  as  a 
university  president,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  puts  him  in  a  unique  role 
to  talk  about  Vietnam  veterans. 

Those  who  did  go  to  college  did  take 
advantage  of  the  4  years  of  benefits,  but 
many  of  these  people  have  not  done  so. 
This  is  a  very  limited  program  for  those 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater, 
those  who  are  making  under  $11,000  a 
year,  and  the  payments  would  last  from 
9  to  12  months. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  fine  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate and  share  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  proposing 
this  amendment  which  would  establish 
a  new  career  development  training  and 
advancement  program  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans under  which  employers  would  be 
reimbursed  for  wages  and  training  ex- 
penses of  veterans  up  to  the  maximum 
monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  unable  to  support  the  pro- 
posal at  this  time. 

First,  the  amendment,  in  many  re- 
spects is  similar  to  title  I  of  S.  1872, 
the  proposed  Vietnam  Veterans  Act, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Heinz  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  The  members  of  the  committee 
have  not  yet  had  adequate  opportunity 
to  analyze  or  consider  the  merits  of  this 
29-page  proposal.  The  employment  needs 
of  veterans  will  be  covered  at  hearings 
scheduled  for  March  4,  including  this 
approach. 

I  believe  hearings  and  analysis  are 
vital  so  that  any  initiative  in  this  area 
Is  not  duplicative  of  efforts  and  initia- 
tives already  ongoing.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that,  in  addition  to  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit,  there  are  a  myriad  of 
other  programs  available  that  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  employment  needs  of 
veterans. 

For  example,  the  current  GI  bill— sec- 
tion 1787  of  title  38— provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  and  other  on- 
job  training  opportunities  for  eligible 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  Under  that  pro- 
gram, a  married  veteran  with  two  de- 


pendents may  be  paid  by  the  VA  a  train- 
ing assistance  allowance  of  $277  6l  month 
for  the  first  6  months  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  on-job  training.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  he  would  receive  di- 
rectly from  the  employer.  Those  OJT 
benefits  are  available  for  up  to  2  years 
at  a  declining  rate  during  the  veteran's 
employment.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
ciu-rent  GI  bill,  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion Vietnam-era  veterans  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1979,  the  VA  estimates  that  almost  74,000 
Vietnam-era  veterans  will  receive  OJT 
benefits. 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  are  available  to  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans, including  the  help  through  industry 
retraining  and  employment — HIRE — 
program  that  was  designed  especially  for 
eligible  veterans  and  created  almost 
59,000  OJT  positions  for  veterans.  Under 
CETA,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  re- 
quired to  take  special  steps  to  maximize 
opportunities  for  Vietnam-era  and  dis- 
abled veterans  in  programs,  conducted 
by  prime  sponsors,  such  as  job  training, 
upgrading  and  retraining,  pubUc  service 
employment,  and  private  sector  initia- 
tives. Almost  3  milUon  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans have  been  served  by  CETA  since 
its  inception  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  authority  in 
section  2012,  as  it  would  be  amended  by 
the  committee  amendment  adopted  ear- 
Uer  today,  all  eligible  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, regardless  of  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  out  of  the  service,  would 
be  covered  for  at  least  2  years  by  the 
affirmative  action/mandatory  listing  re- 
quirements imposed  by  law  in  connection 
with  Federal  contracts.  Under  those  re- 
quirements, any  firm  with  a  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  involving  more 
than  $10,000  must  have  an  approved  af- 
firmative action  plan  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  disabled  veterans  and  is  re- 
quired to  list  job  openings  with  the  local 
employment  service,  which  in  turn  is  re- 
quired to  give  eligible  veterans  priority 
in  referral  to  jobs.  Over  540,000  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  have  been  placed  in  jobs  sis 
a  result  of  this  initiative. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  S.  870  as 
reported  would,  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  for  a  targeted  delimiting  period 
extension,  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  delimiting  period  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  whose  delimiting  periods  have 
already  expired,  in  order  that  they  can 
pursue  OJT  or  apprenticeship  training 
under  the  GI  bill.  CBO  estimates  that,  if 
enacted,  more  than  13,000  additional 
trainees  would  enroll  in  the  VA-O JT  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1980  and  64,000  in 
the  following  3  fiscal  years. 

The  Senator's  proposal  would  also 
make  eligibiUty  for  a  career  development 
and  advancement  cdlowance  based  on 
whether  or  not  the  veteran  actually 
served  in  the  theater  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  op- 
pose such  a  distinction.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  precedent  for  the  awarding  of 
any  VA  benefit  based  on  the  location  of 
the  veteran's  service.  Indeed,  the  assign- 
ment of  a  duty  station  is  largely  a  mat- 


ter of  chance  in  the  miUtary.  Who  is  to 
say  that  the  soldier  who  served  in  vital 
support  functions,  or  on  a  destroyer  in 
the  Middle  East,  or  in  Berlin,  or  at  the 
DMZ  in  Korea — but  not  in  Southeast 
Asia — served  his  country  less  than  the 
soldier  who  served  at  the  Air  Force  based 
in  Urdom,  Thailand,  working  in  the  per- 
sonnel office?  I  simply  cannot  accept 
such  a  distinction. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  the  program 
proposed  in  the  amendment  is — in  real- 
ity— a  wage-subsidy-type  program.  Such 
programs,  unless  very  tightly  structured, 
implemented,  and  monitored,  have  a 
vast  potential  for  abuses.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  of  our  experience  in  the  early 
1970's  under  the  so-called  JOBS  program, 
which  provided  for  such  a  wage  subsidy 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  experienced  very  seri- 
ous problems,  including  serious  exploita- 
tion of   the   disadvantaged   employees. 

In  addition,  such  employment  or  wage 
subsidy  programs  can  easily  result- 
especially  during  a  period  of  economic 
ills — in  nothing  more  than  substitution; 
that  is,  the  employer  hires  someone  he 
would  have  hired  anyway  or  fires  an  em- 
ployee just  so  that  he  can  hire  him  or 
her  back  with  a  federally  subsidized 
salary.  There  are  ample  precedents  for 
this  happoiing. 

Take,  for  example,  the  owner-operator 
of  the  local  comer  gas  station  who  pres- 
ently employs  a  married  Vietnam  vet- 
eran as  a  mechanic.  Under  this  proposal, 
if  he  wanted  to,  he  could  say  to  the 
veteran,  "I'm  going  to  give  you  a  raise 
of  $10  a  week,  but  first  I  have  to  fire  you 
and  hire  you  back  under  the  GI  bill." 
In  this  way,  the  veteran  would  get  a  $10 
a  week,  raise;  however,  the  employer 
would  qualify  for  a  wage -subsidy  of  up 
to  $370  a  month  and  thereby  very  sub- 
stantially lower  his  expenses.  Most  im- 
portantly, while  gaining  only  $40  a 
month,  the  veteran  "loses"  educational 
benefits  totaling  $370  a  month.  The  tax- 
payers, of  course,  would  be  the  biggest 
losers. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulties  in  en- 
forcing and  policing  a  program  along 
these  lines  should  not  be  underestimated. 
The  costs  of  such  enforcement — not  to 
mention  the  increased  Federal  paper- 
work and  regulation — are  at  this  point 
unknown  but  I  venture  to  say  they  would 
be  substantial.  How  would  the  VA  assure 
that  a  participating  veteran's  job  is  up- 
graded or  that  no  employees  are  laid 
off  without  a  massive  program  of  com- 
pUance  checks? 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  since 
many  Vietnam  veterans  have  passed  or 
are  rapidly  reaching  the  end  of  their 
10-year  so-cadled  delimiting  dates  for 
education  benefits  and  their  eligibility 
for  this  program  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  depends  on  their  eli- 
gibility for  GI  bill  education  benefits, 
very  Uttle  assistance  would  actually  be 
available  to  these  veterans  unless  Con- 
gress enacts  a  delimiting  date  extension. 
As  the  author,  in  two  previous  Con- 
gresses, of  limited  such  extensions,  that 
passed  the  Senate  and  were  rejected  by 
the  House,  I  believe  the  chances  for  en- 
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actment  of  such  an  extension  are  very 
slim.  Indeed,  the  first  full  year  cost  of  a 
general  extension  of  the  delimiting  date 
would  be  a  prohibitive  $734  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  no  way  do  I  mean  to 
suggest  that  there  are  not  needs  for  em- 
ployment assistance  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  or  that  we  have  done  all  we 
must  do  in  this  area.  The  rates  of  unem- 
ployment for  some  Vietnam-era  veterans 
continue  to  be  far  too  high — especially 
for  those  who  are  yoimg  and  members  of 
a  minority  group.  However,  in  the  gen- 
eral 25-  to  39-year-old  category,  rates 
of  unemployment  in  December  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  were  almost  8  percent 
lower  than  for  nonveterans — a  3.9-per- 
cent rate  as  compared  to  a  4. 2 -percent 
rate. 

And  this  is  no  1 -month  aberration, 
Mr.  President.  It  has  been  a  pattern 
throughout  1978.  In  December  1978.  the 
unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  aged  20  through  24 — 17  per- 
cent— was  more  than  57  percent  higher 
than  it  is  today.  Indeed,  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1979  in  all  age  categories  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  where  statistics 
are  available  for  comparable  age  cate- 
gories of  nonveterans,  rates  of  unem- 
ployment for  Vietnam-era  veterans  were 
well  below  the  national  average  smd  are 
lower  than  for  their  nonveteran  coun- 
terparts. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  which 
appears  In  the  November  1979  issue  of 
the  mcKithly  Labor  Review  entitled 
"Vietnam  Veterans  in  the  Labor  Market 
of  the  1970's"  by  John  Stlnson,  an  econ- 
omist In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
sets  forth  extensive  data  relating  to  em- 
ployment of  Vietnam-era  veterans.  This 
article  pointed  out  that  the  overall  em- 
ployment situation  for  veterans  was 
much  improved  by  1978.  Mr.  Stlnson 
particularly  noted  that  one  measure  of 
labor  market  performance  in  which 
Vietnam-era  veterans  consistently  have 
outstripped  their  nonveteran  counter- 
parts is  in  the  area  of  personal  income. 
Based  on  the  most  recently  available  data 
for  1977,  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  a 
higher  median  personal  earned  income 
than  nonveterans  within  each  of  the  age 
groupings  in  the  20-  to  39-year-old 
range. 

The  article  concludes  that  while  in 
sc«ne  respects  Vietnam-era  veterans  are 
still  lagging  behind,  they  "are  on  an 
equal  or  better  footing  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket than  nonveterans:  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  their  population  is  employed  and 
they  have  higher  annual  income."!." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  aware, 
there  are  no  labor  statistics  providing 
breakdowns  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  ac- 
cording to  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
serve  in  the  Vietnam  theater.  However, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  that  was 
agreed  to  earlier  today  directs  that  ap- 
propriate   unemployment   statistics   be 


developed  on  these  individuals  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Thus,  we  may 
soon  have  available  data  that  indicate 
whatever  differences  do  exist.  But,  at  the 
present,  there  are  no  BLS  statistics 
showing  that  one  group  or  the  other  is 
in  greater  need  of  emploj^nent  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  again  that  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  enough  has  been 
done  in  this  area.  It  has  not.  However,  I 
cannot  agree  to  embark  on  a  venture 
such  as  this  without  a  great  deal  more 
study  and  thought. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be,  I 
believe,  imwise  to  act  favorably  on  a  very 
complicated  and  ccwnplex  proposal  of  this 
magnitude  without  serious  consideration 
of  the  need,  the  merits,  the  cost,  and  the 
structure  of  the  proposal  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  numerous  programs  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  in  this 
body  who  is  more  intent  than  I  (hi  seek- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

I  think  my  record  over  the  last  11 
years  illustrates  that  very  clearly.  How- 
ever, although  I  share  a  deep  concern  for 
the  plight  of  those  Vietnam  veterans  who 
still  need  assistance,  I  cannot,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  just  outlined,  support  the 
Senator's  proposal  at  this  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has 
suggested  in  a  fact  sheet  that  the  DAV 
and  the  American  Legion  support  this 
amendment.  We  have  checked  with  these 
organizations,  and  neither  has  an  official 
position  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  defeat  this  very  costly  amend- 
ment in  Ught  of  the  lack  of  data  showing 
that  this  approach  would  benefit  other 
than  employers,  not  veteran  employees 
or  would-be  employees. 

Exhibit  1 
Vietnam  Vetekans  m  the  Labob  Maskxt  of 
THE  1970's 
(By  John  P.  Stlnson,  Jr.) 
The  1970'8  have  been  a  difficult  time  for 
many  of  the  Vietnam-era  veterans  making 
the  transition  from  military  to  civilian  life.' 
As  they  have  moved  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  society,  these  men  have 
encountered  many  obstacles,  especlaUy  diffi- 
culties in  the  labor  market.* 


1  A  number  of  efforts  have  been  developed 
by  both  government  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  ease  the  transition  of  veterans  into 
the  civUian  labor  market.  A  detaUed  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  programs  designed  to 
provide  Job  training  for  veterans  and  to  help 
them  secure  employment  can  be  found  in 
"Veterans  Services  in  1978,"  Employment  and 
Training  Report  of  the  President  (VS.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration.  1979),  pp.  125-49. 

^  In  this  report,  Vietnam-era  veterans  are 
men  who  served  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
between  Aug.  S,  1964,  and  May  7,  1975,  and 
are  now  in  the  clvUlan  noninstltutional 
population.  Nonveterans  are  those  who  have 
never  served  in  the  Armed  Pcwces  or  who 
served  only  in  peacetime  prior  to  June  27, 
1950 — the  beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
Not  Included  in  this  report  are  post-Korean- 
confllct  veterans  (men  who  served  between 
Feb.  1,  1955,  and  Aug.  4,  1964) ,  poet-Vietnam 
veterans  (men  who  served  after  May  7, 
1976),  and  about  178.000  women  veterans  of 
the  Vletneim  era  (labor  force  data  for  them 
are  not  available) . 


This  article  examinee  trends  In  the  em- 
ployment  situation  of  male  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans in  this  decade  and  details  their  labw 
force  characteristics  In  1978.'  The  tocxia  Is 
on  those  age  20  to  34  years,  contrasting  their 
status  with  that  of  nonveterans  of  the  same 
age.  Also,  a  brief  look  Is  provided  at  veterans 
35  years  and  over,  a  group  whose  ranks  have 
been  expanding  rapidly  in  recent  years  as 
the  veterans'  cohort  has  aged. 

SHDTIIfG   AGE   BTBtTCTUBK 

In  1978.  there  were  8.3  mUllon  male  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  20  years  and  over  In  the 
ClvUlan  noninstltutional  population.  Almost 
6.5  mUllon,  or  about  80  percent,  were  age  20 
to  34. 

The  proportion  of  young  veterans  (20  to 
24  yean) ,  who  face  the  most  severe  problems 
of  Joblessness,  has  fallen  steadUy  throughout 
the  1970's — from  48  percent  of  the  20  to  34 
total  In  1970  to  only  12  percent  by  1978. 
Thus,  since  1970,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
has  shifted  to  the  higher  age  groupings.  Tbe 
30-  to  34-year-olds  have  shown  a  particiUarly 
pronounced  Increase,  rising  from  about  8 
percent  of  the  20  to  24  age  group  in  1970. 
to  more  than  52  percent  by  1978.  (See  table 
1-) 

TABLE  l.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MALE  ViaNAM- 
ERA  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  POPULATION.  BY  AGE, 
SELECTED  YEARS,  ANNUAL  AVERAGES.  1970-78 

AfegnNip  1970      1972      1974      1976      1978 


VETERANS 

Total,  20  to  34  yr 

(thousands) 3,718  5,232  6,156  6.704  6,486 

Percent 100.0  100.0  100.0  lOO.O  100.0 

20  to  24  yr 48.3  37.0  22.3  16.2  11.6 

25  to  29  yr „  44.1  49.8  55.5  49.2  36.3 

30  to  34  yr 7.6  13.3  22.1  34.6  52.1 

NONVETERANS 

Total,  20  to  34  yr 

(thousands) 11.963  13.422  14,992  16.726  18,486 

Percent 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

20to24yr 42.0  45.0  47.1  47.3  45.4 

25  to  29  yr 32.3  29.6  27.3  30.0  33.0 

30to34yr 25.7  25.4  25.6  22.8  21.6 


Note:  Diti  are  lor  tlie  civilian  noninstitiitional  population. 

These  shifts  in  the  age  composition  of 
Vietnam -era  veterans  reflect  the  fact  that 
their  population  Is  virtually  closed;  their 
ranks  can  only  be  augmented  by  a  dimlnUh- 
Ing  number  of  mUltary  personnel  being  dls- 


*  Unless  otherwise  Indloated,  data  on  the 
civilian  noninstltutional  peculation,  labor 
force,  and  employment  status  are  derived 
from  the  Current  Population  Survey,  a 
monthly  household  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  nationwide  In  approxi- 
mately 56.000  households  (prior  to  1978.  the 
survey  was  collected  in  47,000  households). 
Because  the  data  are  collected  from  a  sample, 
they  are  subject  to  sampling  error,  whldi 
may  be  relatively  large  for  the  smaOler  figures 
aivd  for  smaU  differences  between  figures. 
StandSLTd  errors  of  monthly  estimates  are 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  LAlx>r  Statistics 
in  one  of  its  monthly  periodicals,  Employ- 
ment and  Earnings.  Details  about  basic  labor 
force  conc^ts,  sample  design,  and  estimat- 
ing methods  are  described  in  Concepts  and 
Methods  Used  in  Labor  Force  Statistics  De- 
rived from  the  Current  Population  Survey, 
Report  463  (Bureau  of  Labor  Stotlstlcs, 
1976). 

The  most  recent  report  In  the  aeries  on 
the  employment  situation  ot  Vietnam-era 
veterans  is  Kathtyn  R.  Oover  and  Beverly  J. 
McEaddy,  "Job  situation  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans," Monthly  Labor  RevietD,  August  1974, 
pp.  17-26,  reprinted  as  Special  Labor  Force 
Report  167. 
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durged  by  the  ArmMl  Forces  who  bad  some 
service  during  tbe  Vietnam  conflict/  Conse- 
quently, the  movement  out  of  tbe  youngest 
age  groups  as  the  veterans  grow  older  Is  not 
being  offset  by  a  large  Influx  of  young  persons 
being  discharged  from  the  Armed  Porcee,  and 
tbe  average  age  of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran 
population  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

In  oontraat  to  the  sharp  changes  in  the  age 
composition  of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  pop- 
ulation since  1970,  the  age  structure  of  the 
30-  to  34-year-<4d  male  nonveteran  popula- 
tion baa  remained  staMe.  Throughout  the 
1870'a,  tbe  aO-  to  24-year-<rids  have  averaged 
about  46  percent  of  nonveterans  age  20  to  34, 
compared  with  30  percent  for  those  age  25  to 
29  and  2S  percent  for  those  age  30  to  34. 

This  difference  In  age  structure  between 
Vletaam-era  veterans  and  nonveterans  sig- 
nificantly affects  the  comparison  of  their 
labor  market  situations.  With  the  veteran 
population  so  heavily  concentrated  with  25- 
to  34-year -olds  who  have  accumulated  more 
labor  market  experience,  all  other  things  re- 
maining equal,  labor  force  participation  rates 
will  be  higher  and  jobless  rates  lower  than 
for  nonveterans  who  are  mudh  younger  on 
average.  Because  of  these  differences  in  the 
veteran  and  nonveteran  populations  age  20 
to  34,  this  article  pays  special  attention  to 
comparisons  of  the  individual  5-year  age 
groups — the  20-  to  24-year-olds,  tbe  26  to  29 
and  the  30  to  34.> 

Tbe  shifting  age  structure  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  population  reduces  the  ability  to 
make  comparisons  of  levels  over  time.  As  a 
result,  this  discussion  of  labor  market  devel- 
opmenU  during  the  1970'6  will  focus  largely 
on  annual  average  percentages,  such  as  the 
civilian  labor  force  participation  rate,  the 
unemployment  rate,  and  tbe  employment- 
population  ratio.* 

LABOR   PORCX   TUCNSS 

PartUHpation.  There  were  670,000  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  age  20  to  24  In  tbe  civilian  labor 
force  in  1978.  Their  labor  force  participation 
rate  averaged  89.2  percent  compared  with 
86.6  percent  for  their  nonveteran  counter- 
parts. Participation  of  these  young  veterans 
has  been  consistently  above  that  of  young 
nonveterans  throughout  the  1970'8.  (See 
table  2.)  One  reason  may  be  that  the  school 
enrollment  of  nonveterans  has  been  uninter- 
rupted by  military  service;  thus,  they  are 
more  likely  to  have  remained  out  of  the  labor 
force  over  this  phase  of  their  life  than  vet- 
erans who,  while  deciding  if  they  want  to 
continue  their  education,  are  either  working 
or  looking  for  work. 

Veterans  and  nonveterans  age  25  to  29  had 
the  same  rate  of  labor  force  participation  in 
1978 — 94.7  percent.  Historically,  there  have 
been  no  significant  differences  in  their  par- 
ticipation rates;  both  have  renuiined  in  a 
relatively  narrow  range  of  94  to  95.6  percent 
since  1969.  The  participation  rate  for  30-  to 
34-year-old  veterans  was  96.8  percent  In  1978, 
compared  with  95.6  percent  for  nonveterans, 
and  has  been  higher  in  every  year,  except  in 

♦  In  fiscal  year  1978,  there  were  about  30,000 
persons  separated  from  the  Armed  Forces  who 
bad  service  dxirlng  the  Vietnam  era,  compared 
with  slightly  more  than  a  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  peak  year  of  discharges. 

*  Even  these  comparisons  have  their  limita- 
tions because  tihe  veteran  and  nonveteran 
populations  are  not  homogeneously  distrib- 
uted within  tbe  6-year  age  groups.  In  1977 
and  1978.  in  particular,  the  20  to  24  age  group 
was  heavily  concentrated  with  23-  and  24- 
year-old  veterans,  while  nonveterans  were 
about  equally  divided  throughout  the  20  to  24 
age  group. 

•The  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  discon- 
tinued publication  of  seasonally  adjusted 
data  at  the  end  of  1978,  because  the  chang- 
ing age  composition  of  the  veteran  popula- 
tion prohibited  the  separation  of  the  sea- 
sonal component  from  the  trend  component 
in  tbe  seasonal  adjustment  process. 


1970  when  veteran  and  nonveteran  rates  were 
the  same. 

Employment  and  unemployment.  The 
enjployment-populatlon  ratio^the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  that  is  employed — 
for  20-  to  24-year-old  veterans  was  slightly 
above  that  of  nonveterans  in  1978,  but  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  Prior  to  1976, 
the  veterans'  ratio  had  been  higher  in  each 
of  the  6  years.  However,  durmg  the  recession, 
it  plummeted  precipitously  at  a  pace  that 
was  much  steeper  than  that  experienced  by 
nonveterans:  1978  was  the  first  year  that 
their  ratio  was  once  again  above  that  of 
nonveterans. 

The  employment-population  ratios  for  vet- 
erans and  nonveterans  in  the  26  to  29  and  30 
to  34  age  groups  have  shown  trends  similar 
to  those  of  their  labor  force  participation 
rates.  In  the  26  to  29  age  group,  the  ratios 
for  both  veterans  and  nonveterans  have 
been  pretty  much  the  same  during  the  1970'8. 
For  30-  to  34-year-olds,  the  veterans'  ratios 
have  been  above  those  of  nonveterans  in 
every  year,  except  in  1970  when  they  were 
ldenti<»l. 

Throughout  the  1970's.  veterans  age  20  to 
24  years  have  encountered  the  most  serious 
unemployment  problems.  In  1978,  their  job- 
less rate  averaged  11.9  percent,  compared 
with  8.6  percent  for  young  nonveterans.  The 
1974-75  recession  resulted  in  an  unusually 
rapid  rise  In  the  Jobless  rate  of  young  vet- 
erans, from  about  9  percent  in  1973  to  nearly 
20  percent  in  1975.  The  Jobless  rate  of  young 
veterans  has  been  consistently  above  that  of 
their  nonveteran  counterparts;  the  differ- 
ential was  particularly  pronounced  in  the 
1976-77  period,  when  it  exceeded  6  percent- 
age points  in  each  year. 

Some  of  the  disparity  between  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  young  veterans  and  nonvet- 
erans may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
younger  nonveterans  have  a  longer  labor 
market  tenure  and.  thus,  are  better  estab- 
lished in  jobs.  In  addition.  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans are  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  based  on  their  military 
service  wage  credits,  which  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  softening  the  impact  of  their 
Joblessness  and  may  possibly  encourage 
some  veterans  to  continue  Job  search  activi- 
ties imtu  they  find  the  "right"  Job.  However, 
many  unemployed  younger  nonveterans,  who 
do  not  have  enough  wage  credits  either  to 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensation  or 
to  receive  benefits  for  the  maximum  period, 
may  feel  pressed  to  take  any  Job  available. 
Of  course,  these  differences  In  circumstances 
tend  to  disappear  with  both  increasing  age 
and  elapsed  time  following  the  date  of 
discharge. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  veterans  In  the  26  to 
29  age  group  averaged  6.0  percent  in  1978, 
compared  with  4.9  percent  for  their  nonvet- 
eran counterparts.  Unemployment  rates  for 
both  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  this  age 
group  fell  between  the  high  rates  of  the  20- 
to  24-year-olds  and  the  lower  rates  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  30-  to  34-year 
olds. 

The  Jobless  sitiiatlon  of  veterans  In  the 
26-  to  29-year  age  group  shifted  several  times 
during  the  1970's,  relative  to  that  of  their 
nonveteran  counterparts.  Prom  1970  to  1972, 
the  incidence  of  unemployment  among  vet- 
erans was  greater,  as  large  numbers  of  young 
men  were  behig  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  and  were  entering  the  civilian  Job 
market.  Prom  1973  to  1975,  the  veterans'  job- 
less rate  was  either  below  or  about  the  same 
as  that  of  nonveterans.  Prom  1976  to  1978. 
the  rate  for  veterans  was  once  again  above 
the  nonveteran  rate,  with  the  gap  between 
the  two  widening  slightly  each  year. 

Unemployment  rates  for  the  30-  to  34- 
year-old  age  group  have  not  differed  greatly 
for  veterans  and  nonveterans.  For  the  most 
part,  members  of  this  age  group  have  com- 
pleted their  schooling  and  have  accumulated 


significant  labor  market  experience.  Conse- 
quently, unemployment  for  both  groups  has 
remained  well  below  the  overall  national 
average.  The  jobless  rate  for  30-  to  34-year- 
old  veterans  averaged  3.1  percent  in  1978, 
while  the  average  rate  for  nonveterans  was 
3.5  percent. 

Black  and  Hispanic  veterans.  In  1978,  as 
has  been  the  case  since  labor  force  data  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  were  first  collected  In 
1970,  the  labor  market  situation  for  black 
veterans  and  veterans  of  other  racial  minori- 
ties was  considerably  worse  than  that  for 
white  veterans.  White  vetertms  across  all  age 
groups  had  higher  rates  of  labor  force  par- 
ticipation than  black  veterans  and  much 
higher  employment-population  ratios.  (See 
table  3.)  The  employment-ptopulation  ratio 
gap  was  particularly  pronounced  in  the  20 
to  24  age  group,  where  the  black  ratio  was 
more  than  15  percentage  points  below  that  of 
whites.  That  the  1974-75  recession  had  a 
large  impact  on  black  veterans,  particularly 
young  veterans,  is  Illustrated  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  employment-popiilation  ratto 
of  those  age  20  to  24.  Their  ratio  fell  by  20 
percentage  points  between  1973  and  1976 
and.  while  it  has  improved  each  year  since 
1976.  still  remains  well  below  prerecesslon 
levels. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  black  veterans 
age  20  to  34  averaged  11.0  percent  in  1978. 
compared  with  4.6  percent  for  white  vet- 
erans. Whereas  the  jobless  rate  differential 
between  the  two  groups  has  always  been  siz- 
able, it  has  been  particularly  wide  since 
1975.  as  black  veterans  recovered  more  slowly 
than  whites  from  the  effects  of  the  1974-78 
recession. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  20-  to  24-year- 
old  black  veterans  averaged  24.1  percent  In 
1978.  compared  with  10.1  percent  for  their 
white  counterparts.  The  rate  for  these  young 
black  veterans  peaked  at  31  percent  during 
the  recession  year  of  1975,  marking  them  as 
the  group  with  the  highest  incidence  of  un- 
employment, after  black  teenagers. 

Although  the  unemployment  rates  for 
black  veterans  in  the  25  to  29  and  30  to  34 
age  groups  do  not  approach  those  of  younger 
black  veterans,  they  are  still  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  their  white  veteran 
counterparts.  In  1978,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  25-  to  29-year-old  black  veterans 
averaged  12.3  percent,  compared  with  6.2 
percent  for  white  veterans,  "rhe  correspond- 
ing figures  for  30-  to  34-year-old  veterans 
were  5.8  percent  for  blacks  and  2.8  percent 
for  whites.  The  Jobless  rate  for  black  vet- 
erans in  the  30  to  34  age  range  has  been 
more  than  twice  that  of  white  veterans  for 
each  year  since  1974. 

While  the  employment  situation  of  black 
veterans  Is  considerably  worse  than  that  of 
white  veterans,  it  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  black  nonveterans.  In  1978,  black 
veterans  had  higher  rates  of  labor  force  par- 
ticipation and  higher  employment-popula- 
tion ratios  than  black  nonveterans  in  each 
of  the  age  groups  comprising  the  20-  to  34- 
year-old  total.  However,  black  veterans  in 
the  20-  to  24-  and  25-  to  29-year-old  age 
groups  had  higher  jobless  rates  in  1978  than 
their  nonveteran  counterparts;  the  rate  for 
30-  to  34-year-old  black  veterans  was  below 
that  of  their  nonveteran  counterparts,  for 
the  first  time  since  1973. 

In  1978,  for  the  first  time,  data  was  tabu- 
lated on  the  population  and  employment 
status  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  of  Hispanic 
origin."  There  were  250,000  Hispanic  veterans 
age  20  to  34  years  in  the  civilian  noninctitu- 


'  Data  on  persons  of  Hispanic  origin  are 
tabulated  separately,  without  regard  to  race, 
which  means  that  they  are  also  included  in 
the  data  for  both  white  and  black  workers. 
At  the  time  of  the  1970  census,  approxi- 
mately 96  percent  of  their  population  were 
white. 
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tlonal  population  and  92.4  percent  of  them 
were  in  the  labor  force.  Their  employment- 
population  ratio  was  about  halfway  between 
the  ratios  for  black  veterans  and  white 
veterans. 

Unemployment  rates  for  Hispanic  veterans 
were  somewhat  above  the  rates  for  white 
veterans  but  were  well  below  those  for  black 
veterans.  As  with  both  white  and  black  vet- 
erans, the  unemployment  rate  for  Hispanic 
veterans  was  highest  in  the  20  to  24  age 
group,  with  successively  lower  rates  in  the 
26  to  29  and  30  to  34  groups. 

WORKERS  CHARACnXIBTICS 

The  employed.  There  were  5.9  million 
veterans  age  20  to  34  years  employed  in  1978. 
A  number  of  noteworthy  patterns  in  their 
employment  are  revealed  when  comparisons 
are  made  between  their  occupational  and  In- 
dustrial distributions  and  that  of  nonvet- 
erans. 


Veterans  in  the  20  to  24  and  26  to  29  age 
groups  were  less  likely  to  hold  white-collar 
jobs  than  their  nonveteran  counterparts. 
(See  table  4.)  The  difference  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  professional  and  technical 
category,  where  about  6  percent  of  20-  to  24- 
year-old  veterans  and  12  percent  of  25-  to 
29-year-old  veterans  held  such  Jobs,  com- 
pared with  proportions  of  10  and  21  percent 
among  nonveterans  in  the  same  age  groups. 
The  situation  was  reversed  in  blue-collar 
occupations — veterans  In  both  the  20  to  24 
and  25  to  29  age  groups  had  higher  propor- 
tions of  employment  than  their  non-veteran 
counterparts. 

These  differences  in  the  occupational 
structure  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  con- 
tinued into  the  30  to  34  age  group  although 
the  size  of  the  difference  was  considerably 
smaller.  The  closer  congrulty  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, becaxise  by  the  time  veterans  reach 


this  older  age  group  they  often  have  com- 
pleted their  schooling,  which  was  interrupted 
by  military  service,  and  have  gradually  taken 
on  characteristics  similar  to  thoee  of  non- 
veterans. 

Black  veterans  20  to  34  years  were  much 
less  likely  than  white  veterans  of  the  same 
age  to  be  employed  as  white-collar  workers, 
slightly  more  likely  to  be  blue-collar  workers, 
and  significantly  more  likely  to  have  Jobs  In 
service  occupations. 

There  were  relatively  few  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  employment  by  industry  for 
veterans  and  nonveterans  throughout  the  20 
to  34  age  range.  The  only  notable  difference 
was  that  veterans  were  more  likely  than  non- 
veterans  to  be  employed  in  government.  At 
least  part  of  this  disparity  derives  from  the 
various  veterans  preference  hiring  programs 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment levels. 


TABLE  2.— EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MALE  VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  AND  NONVETERANS,  BY  AGE,  ANNUAL  AVERAGES.  1970-78 

[Numbers  in  thousandsl 


Emp<oyment  status  ind  age 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1S73 


1974 


197S 


1976 


1977 


VETERANS 
Total,  20  to  34  yr: 

Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 3,718 

Civilian  labor  force. _ 3,460 

Participation  rata 93.1 

Employment 3,232 

Employment-population  ratio 86.9 

Unemployment 228 

Unemployment  rate 6.6 

20  to  24  yr: 

Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 1,795 

Civilian  labor  force 1,621 

Participation  rate 90.3 

Employment 1,470 

Employment-population  ratio 81.9 

Unemployment 151 

Unemployment  rate 9.3 

25  to  29  yt: 

Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 1,641 

Civilian  labor  force 1,566 

Participation  rate 95.4 

Employment 1,498 

Employment-population  ratio 91.3 

Unemployment 68 

Unemployment  rate 4.3 

30  to  34  yr: 

Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 281 

Civilian  labor  force 272 

Participation  rate 96.8 

Employment 264 

Employment-population  ratio 94.0 

Unemployment 9 

Unemployment  rate 3.2 

NONVETERANS 
Total.  20  to  34  yr: 

Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 11.963 

Civilian  labor  force 10,719 

Participation  rate 89.6 

Employment 10,160 

Employment-population  ratio...... 84.9 

Unemployment 559 

Unemployment  rate 5.2 

20  to  24  yr: 

Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 5,024 

Civilian  labor  force 4,058 

Participation  rat* 80.8 

Employment 3,732 

Emp4o/ment-populatlon  ratio 74.3 

Unemployment 326 

Unemployment  rate 8.6 

25  to  29  yr: 

Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 3,861 

Civilian  labor  force 3,678 

Participation  rata 95.3 

Employment 3,537 

Employment-population  ratio 91.6 

Unemployment 141 

Unemployment  rate 3.8 

30  to  34  yr: 

Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 3,077 

Civilian  labor  force 2,983 

Participation  rat* 96.9 

Employment 2,891 

Employment-population  ratio 94.0 

Unemployment 92 

Unemployment  rate 3. 1 


1971 


4,503 

5,232 

5,706 

6,156 

6,467 

6.704 

6,818 

6,488 

4,150 

4,880 

5,355 

5,820 

6,065 

6.318 

6,487 

6,173 

92.2 

93.3 

93.8 

94.5 

93.8 

94.2 

95.1 

95.2 

3,809 

4,552 
i7.0 

5,089 

5,510 

5,500 

5,817 

6.015 

5,859 

84.6 

89.2 

89.5 

85.0 

86.8 

88.2 

90.3 

341 

328 

266 

310 

565 

501 

472 

314 

8.2 

6.7 

5.0 

5.3 

9.3 

7.9 

7.3 

5.1 

1.953 

1,935 

1,669 

1.376 

1,175 

1,08b 

1.041 

573 

1,736 

1,752 

1,510 

1,234 

1,019 

941 

927 

672 

88.9 

90.5 

90.5 

89.7 

86.7 

86.6 

89.0 

89.2 

1,523 

1,565 

1,376 

1,099 
^9.9 

817 

777 

777 

592 

78.0 

80.9 

82.4 

69.5 

71.5 

74.  S 

78.1 

212 

187 

134 

135 

202 

164 

150 

80 

12.2 

10.7 

8.9 

10.9 

19.8 

17.4 

16.2 

11.9 

2,104 

2,603 

3,020 

3,420 

3,481 

3,296 

2,989 

2.357 

1,979 

2,454 

2,857 

3,259 

3,290 

3,117 
W.6 

2.845 

2,233 

94.1 

94.3 

94.6 

95.3 

94.5 

95.2 

94.7 

1,865 

2,332 

2,751 

3,120 

3,030 

2,888 

sr? 

2. 108 

88.6 

89.6 

91.1 

91.2 

87.0 

87.6 

89.1 

114 

122 

106 

139 

260 

229 

201 

133 

5.7 

5.0 

3.7 

4.3 

7.9 

7.3 

7.1 

(.8 

446 

694 

1,016 

1,360 

1,811 

2.322 

2,788 

3,37S 

436 

674 

988 

1,327 

1,756 
97.0 

2,260 

2,715 
I7.4 

^^ 

97.8 

97.1 

97.2 

97.6 

97.3 

420 

655 

962 

1,291 
94.9 

1,652 

2,152 
fc.7 

910 

3.167 

94.2 

94.4 

94.7 

91.2 

93.8 

15 

20 

26 

36 

103 

108 

121 

101 

3.5 

2.9 

2.6 

2.7 

5.9 

4.8 

4.5 

11 

12. 616 

13,422 

14,361 

14,992 

15,875 

16,726 

17,583 

18,486 

11,263 

11,992 

12,948 

13,590 

14,279 

15.094 

15,888 

16.779 

89.3 

89.3 

90.2 

90.6 

89.9 

90.2 

90.4 

90.8 

10,  554 

11,302 

12,316 

12, 777 

12, 874 

13,817 

14,695 

15,746 

83.7 

84.2 

85.8 

85.2 

81.1 

82.6 

83.6 

85.2 

709 

690 

632 

813 

1,405 

1,277 

1,193 

1,033 

6.3 

5.8 

4.9 

6.0 

9.8 

8.5 

7.5 

6.2 

5,500 

6,039 

6,635 

7,060 

7,572 

7,909 

8,156 

8,390 

4,448 

4,942 

5,569 

6,018 

6,379 

6,725 

6,950 

7,186 

80.9 

81.8 

83.9 

85.2 

84.2 

85.0 

85.2 

85.6 

4,027 

4,509 

5,190 

5,523 

5,522 

5,966 

6,254 
>6.7 

6,567 

73.2 

74.7 

78.2 

78.2 

72.9 

75.4 

422 

432 

379 

496 

857 

759 

696 

619 

9.5 

8.7 

6.8 

8.2 

13.4 

11.3 

10.0 

8.6 

3,892 

3,968 

4,124 

4,100 

4,4,7 

5,010 

5,367 

6.«6 

3,695 

3,760 

3,908 

3,884 

4,193 

4,720 

5,058 

V.') 

94.9 

94.8 

94.8 

94.7 

94.5 

94.2 

94.2 

3,522 

3,603 

3,741 

3,693 

3,857 

4,389 

4J35 

'^\ 

k5 

90.8 

^7 

kl 

86.9 

^7.6 

te.2 

172 

157 

168 

190 

336 

331 

323 

280 

4.7 

4.2 

4.3 

4.9 

8.0 

7.0 

6.4 

4.9 

3,225 

3,415 

3.603 

3,832 

3,870 

3.807 

4,060 

JS5 

3,120 

3,290 

3,471 

3,687 

3,707 

3,649 

^J^ 

'^. 

96.7 

96.3 

96.3 

96.2 

95.8 

95.8 

95.6 

3,005 

3,190 

3,386 

3,561 

3,495 

3,462 

3,706 

'^z 

93.2 

§3.4 

ko 

^.9 

io.3 

k).9 

k3 

115 

101 

85 

127 

212 

187 

174 

134 

3.7 

3.1 

2.4 

3.4 

5.7 

5.1 

4.5 

3.S 
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TABU  3.-CMPL0YMENT  STATUS  OF  MALE  VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  AND  NONVETERANS,  BY  AGE,  RACE,  AND  HISPANIC  ORIGIN.  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1977-78 

[Numbers  in  thousandsl 


Veterans 


Nonveterans 


White 


Black  and  other 


Hispanic  ori|tn 


White 


Black  and  other 


Hispanic  oriiin 


Employment  status  and  a|a 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


Total,  20  to  34  yr: 

Civilian  noninstitutional  population 6, 119 

Civilian  labor  force - 5,856 

Participation  rate -- -—  95.7 

Employment — ^sJ?* 

Employment-population  ratio -  89.6 

Unemployment - 372 

Unemployment  rate — - 6.4 

20  to  24  yr:  ^, 

Civilian  noninstitutional  population 867 

Civilian  labor  force - —  782 

Participation  rate 90.2 

Empkiyment. — -- 674 

Emptoyment-population  ratio 77.7 

Unempk>yment IW 

Unemptoyment  rate 13. 8 

25  to  29  yr:  ,  „, 

Civilian  noninstitutional  population — 2, 702 

Civilian  labor  force.. 2,584 

Participation  rate -—  95.6 

Enpk>yment — - -—  2,417 

Employment-population  ratio -  89.5 

Unemployment 167 

Unempkiyment  rate 6. 5 

30to34  vr: 

Civilian  noninstitutional  population 2, 550 

Civilian  laborforce - 2,490 

Participation  rate. 97.6 

Eaiptoyment - - 2,393 

Empkiyment-population  ratio 93.8 

Unemployment 97 

Unemptoyment  rate 3.9 


5,8(3 

5,580 

95.5 

5,331 

91.2 

249 

4.5 

652 
585 

89.7 
526 

80.1 
59 

10.1 

2,111 

2,005 

95.0 

1,900 

90.0 

105 

5.2 

3,080 

2,990 

97.1 

2,905 

94.3 

85 

2.8 


699 

631 
90.3 

531 
76.0 

100 
15.8 

174 
145 

83.3 
103 

59.2 
42 

29.0 

287 
261 

90.9 
227 

79.1 
34 

13.0 

238 
225 

94.5 
201 

84.5 
24 

10.7 


643 249  15,298 

593  230  13,966 

92.2  92.4  91.3 

528 215  13,047 

82.1  86.3  85.3 

65 15  919 

11.0 6.5  6.6 

101 ...-  47  7,136 

87 39  6.162 

86.1 83.0  86.4 

66 35  5,626 

65.3 74.5  78.8 

21  4  536 

24.1  10.3  8.7 

246 100  4,666 

228  94  4,433 

92.7  94.0  95.0 

200 87  4,182 

81.3 87.0  89.6 

28 7  251 

12.3 7.4  5.7 

296 102  3,496 

278 97  3,371 

93.9 95.1  96.4 

262  93  3,239 

88.5 91.2  92.6 

16 4  132 

5.8 4.1  3.9 


16,060 

2,285 

14,738 

1,922 

91.8 

84.1 

13, 973 

1,648 
^2.1 

87.0 

765 

274 

5.2 

14.3 

7,289 

1,020 

6,337 

788 

86.9 

77.3 

5,881 

628 

80.7 

61.6 

456 

160 

7.2 

20.3 

5,324 

701 

5,082 

625 

Wi 

89.2 

4,870 

553 

91.5 

78.9 

212 

72 

4.2 

11.5 

3,447 

564 

3,319 

509 

96.3 

90.2 

3,222 

467 

ks 

82.8 

97 

42 

2.9 

8.3 

2,426  1,209 

2,041  1,110 

84.1  il.8 

1,773 1,025 

73.1 84.8 

268 85 

13.1 7.7 

1,101 „  532 

849 469 

77.1  88.2 

686 427 

62.3 80.3 

163 42 

19.2  9.0 

772 394 

689  375 

89.2 95.2 

621  349 

80.4  88.6 

68 26 

9.9 6.9 

553  283 

503 266 

91.0 94.0 

466 249 

84.3 88.0 

37 17 

7.4 6.4 


The  proportion  of  black  veterans  20  to  34 
years  employed  in  government  (27  percent) 
was  nearly  twice  that  of  white  Veterans  (IS 
percent).  Only  14  percent  of  black  non- 
veterans  In  this  age  range  were  employed 
as  government  workers.  Indicating  that  the 
veteran's  preference  programs  in  hiring  are 
particularly  Important   for   blacks. 

One  measure  of  labor  market  performance 
In  which  Vietnam-era  veterans  consistently 
outstrip  their  non-veteran  contemporaries  Is 
the  area  of  personal  income.  In  1977,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  these  data  are 
available,  veterans  had  a  higher  median  per- 
sonal money  Income  than  nonveterans 
within  each  of  the  age  groups  within  the  20- 
to  39-year-old  range.  The  gap  was  largest 
among  35-  to  39-year-old8,  as  shown  In  the 
following  tabulation." 

Veterans  Nonveterans 

20  to  24  years $6,750  $5,860 

25  to  29  years 11,380  10,810 

30  to  34  years -  14.470  13,780 

35  to  39  years 16.680  15,290 


The    unemployed.    In    1978.    there    were 
314.000    unemployed    Vietnam-era    veterans 


"Data  are  from  Educational  and  Income 
Characteristics  of  Veterans  (Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Reports  and  Statistics  Service, 
1978).  p.  12. 


age  20  to  34.  while  there  were  more  than  a 
million  jobless  nonveterans  of  the  same  age. 
There  were  some  important  differences  be- 
tween the  two  groups  in  both  reasons  for 
and  duration  of  unemployment. 

The  20-  to  24-year-old  veterans  were 
slightly  more  likely  to  be  job  losers  than 
nonveterans  and  a  little  less  likely  to  be 
reentrants  Into  the'  labor  force.  Higher  pro- 
portions of  veterans  than  nonveterans  in  the 
25  to  29  and  30  to  34  age  groups  were  on 
layoff,  while  smaller  proportions  were  unem- 
ployed due  to  job  loss  other  than  layoff.  The 
proportion  of  unemployed  In  the  other  rea- 
sons for  unemployment  categories — job 
leavers,  entrants,  and  reentrants — was  vir- 
tually the  same  for  both  groups.  (See 
tables.) 

The  duration  of  unemployment  wsis  about 
the  same  for  both  veterans  and  nonveterans 
In  the  20  to  24  and  30  to  34  age  groups. 
Within  the  25  to  29  group,  th<ite  were  fewer 
veterans  unemployed  less  than  5  weeks 
than  there  were  nonveterans,  bat  more  vet- 
erans were  jobless  between  5  and  14  weeks. 

Black  veterans  not  only  had  higher  rates 
of  unemployment  than  white  veterans,  but 
they  also  remained  unemployed  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  In  1978,  35  percent  of  the 
unemployed  black  veterans  age  20  to  34  years 
were  jobless  for  15  weeks  longer,  compared 
with  25  percent  for  white  veterans. 

Those  not  in  the  labor  force.  In  1978,  313,- 
000    veterans    and    1.7    million    nonveterans 


age  20  to  34  were  not  in  the  labor  force. 
Their  reasons  for  nonpartlcipation  varied 
widely  by  age. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  youngest 
veterans  (20  to  24  years)  cited  school  attend- 
ance as  the  reason  for  nonpartlcipation, 
while  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  nonveterans 
of  the  same  age  gave  that  reason.  Interest- 
ingly, veterans  in  the  25  to  29  and  30  to  34 
age  groups  were  more  likely  than  their  non- 
veteran  counterparts  to  be  in  school.  (See 
table  6.)  Undoubtedly,  these  differences  In 
the  older  age  groups  are  a  reflection  of  the 
educational  benefits  available  to  veterans. 

The  young  veterans  were  more  likely  to 
give  ill  health  or  disability  as  the  reason  for 
nonpartlcipation.  Among  those  age  25  to  29, 
ill  health  was  cited  by  essentially  equal  pro- 
portions of  both  veterans  and  nonveterans; 
within  the  30-  to  34-year  age  group;  the  per- 
centage was  higher  for  nonveterans. 

The  labor  market  difficulties  of  veterans 
age  20  to  24  are  indicated  not  only  by  their 
high  unemployment  rates  but  also  by  the 
large  proportion  of  those  not  In  the  labor 
force  who  said  they  were  not  currently  look- 
ing for  work  because  they  thought  they 
could  not  find  a  job.  Ten  percent  of  the 
youngest  veterans  outside  the  labor  force 
were  such  "discouraged  workers,"  compared 
with  only  3  percent  of  nonveterans  of  the 
same  age.  In  the  25  to  29  and  30  to  34  age 
groups,  the  proportions  of  discouraged  work- 
ers were  lower  for  veterans. 


TABLE  4.— EMPLOYED  MALE  VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  AND  NONVETERANS,  BY  AGE,  RACE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY.  1978  ANNUAL  AVERAGES 

(Percent  distribution! 


Veterans 


Nonveterans 


Occupation  and  industry  group 


OCCUPATION 

Total  empbyad  (thousands) 5,858 

Percent '""  " 

White-collar  workers .'.'.'.'. 

Professional  and  technical  nwktny.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.. 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm 

Salesworkers 

Clerical  workers 


Black 

BlKk 

and 

and 

White, 

others, 

White, 

others. 

Total,  20 

20  to 

25  to 

3010 

20  to 

20  to 

Total,  20 

20  to 

25  to 

30  to 

20  to 

20  to 

to34yr 

24  yr 

29  yr 

34  yr 

34  yr 

34  yr 

to34yr 

24  yr 

29  yr 

34  yr 

34  yr 

34  yr 

5,858 

592 

2.100 

3.166 

5,331 

527 

15,744 

6,567 

5.490 

3,687 

13,972 

1,773 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

38.7 

20.4 

33.0 

45.9 

39.6 

29.2 

39.8 

29.3 

45.7 

49.7 

41.0 

30.0 

14.8 

5.7 

11.9 

18.4 

15.3 

9.5 

17.0 

10.0 

20.7 

23.8 

17.5 

12.4 

11.6 

4.1 

9.0 

14.7 

12.1 

6.1 

10.3 

5.8 

12.1 

15.5 

10.9 

5.6 
3.3 

5.3 

3.7 

4.9 

5.9 

5.6 

2.7 

6.0 

5.8 

6.3 

5.9 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

11.0 

6.6 

7.7 

6.5 

4.6 

6.3 

8.4 
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Veterans 


NoavelaraM 


Occupation  and  industry  group 


Total,  20 
to34yr 


20  to 
24  yr 


25  to 
29  yr 


30  to 
34  yr 


White. 
20  to 
34  yr 


Blxk 
and 
others. 
20  to    Total,  20 
34  yr      to  34  yr 


BUek 


20  to 
24  yr 


25  to 
29  yr 


30  Id 
34  yr 


Whitt, 
20  Id 
34  y( 


2010 
34  yr 


OCCUPATION— Continued 

Blue-collar  workers S2.1 

Craft  and  kindred  workers 2S.8 

Operatives,  except  transport U.S 

Transport  equipment  operatives... 6.7 

Nonfarm  laborers 6.2 

Service  workers 7.6 

Farmworkers l.S 

INDUSTRY 

Total  employed  (thousands) 5,858 

Percent 100.0 

Nonagricultural  industries 98.0 

Private  wage  and  salary  worken 76.0 

Construction 7.9 

Manufacturing 28.3 

Durable  goods 19.1 

Nondurable  goods.. 9.2 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 9.7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 15.0 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 3.6 

Services 9.9 

Government  workers 16.5 

Self-employed  and  unpaid  family  workers 5.4 

Agriculture 2.0 


68.6 

25.3 

21.8 

7.9 

13.  S 

9.8 

1.0 


592 

100.0 

98.1 

82.8 

10.1 

31.1 

22.3 

8.8 

9.0 

17.6 

2.0 

11.1 

12.7 

2.7 

2.0 


56.9 
27.6 
15.0 
7.2 
7.1 
8.3 
1.8 


2.100 

100.0 

97.6 

77.0 

8.8 

28.7 

19.6 

9.1 

8.8 

16.0 

2.9 

10.0 

16.0 

4.7 

2.3 


45.9 
24.6 
11. 0 
6.1 
4.2 
6.8 
1.5 


3,166 

100.0 

98.2 

74.2 

6.9 

27.4 

18.1 

9.3 

10.4 

13.9 

4.3 

9.7 

17.6 

6.5 

1.8 


51.8 
26.4 
13.2 
6.5 
5.8 
6.9 
1.7 


5,331 

100.0 

97.8 

76.7 

8.3 

28.2 

19.2 

9.1 

9.5 

15.5 

3.6 

9.8 

15.4 

5.8 

2.2 


55.4 
19.7 
16.7 
9.1 
9.7 
14.8 
0.4 


527 
100.0 
99.6 
69.8 

4.4 
28.8 
18.2 
10.4 
11.6 
10.2 

3.2 
11.2 
27.3 

2.5 

0.4 


49.3 
20.7 
13.9 
5.9 
8.9 
7.5 
3.4 


15,744 

100.0 

95.8 

78.4 

8.9 

26.8 

17.4 

9.4 

6.1 

18.7 

3.8 

12.7 

11.8 

5.6 

4.2 


58.1 
21.7 
16.8 
6.6 
13.0 
9.1 
3.5 


6,567 

100.0 

95.5 

83.7 

11.0 

27.0 

17.4 

9.5 

5.7 

23.0 

3.0 

12.7 

8.6 

3.2 

4.5 


44.3 

20.5 
12.0 
5.4 
6.5 
6.8 
3.2 


5,490 

100.0 

96.2 

76.8 

7.9 

26.1 

16.8 

9.3 

6.8 

17.1 

4.2 

13.3 

13.2 

6.2 

3.9 


41.1 
19.1 
11.5 
5.5 
5.0 
5.7 
3.4 


3.687 

100.0 

95.9 

71.3 

6.8 

27.7 

18.3 

9.4 

5.7 

13.6 

4.3 

11.9 

15.5 

9.1 

4.1 


48.8 

21.5 
13.3 
S.8 
8.3 
6.8 
3.4 


13,972 
100.0 
95.8 

78.3 
9.2 
26.3 
17.2 
9.1 
6.0 
19.0 
3.8 
12.7 
11.5 
5.9 
4.2 


53.2 

14.3 
18.0 

7.4 
13.5 
13.4 

3.4 


1,773 
100.0 
96.1 
78.7 

6.9 
31.0 
19.1 
11.8 

6.9 
16.8 

3.6 
13.0 
14.3 

3.1 

4.0 


TABLE  5.— UNEMPLOYED  MALE  VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  AND  NONVETERANS  AGE  20  TO  34  YR,  BY  REASON  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT, 

1978  ANNUAL  AVERAGES 

[Percent  distribution! 


Total 


20  to  24  yr 


25  to  29  yr 


30  Id  34  yr 


Reason  and  duration 


Veterans     Nonveterans 


Veterans     Nonveterans 


Veterans     Nonvetonns 


Vettfans       Nonveterans 


REASON 

Total  unemployed  (thousands) 

Percent , 

Job  losers , 

On  layoff 

Other  job  losers 

Job  lea  vers 

Reentrants 

New  entrants 

DURATION 

Total  unemployed  (thousands) 

Percent 

Less  than  5  weeks 

5to  14  weeks 

15  weeks  and  over 


314 

1,033 

80 

619 

133 

280 

101 

134 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

62.2 

57.5 

56.3 

52.0 

63.2 

64.6 

65.7 

67.9 

20.6 

15.0 

15.0 

13.4 

20.3 

17.1 

25.5 

17.9 

41.6 

4i4 

41.3 

38.6 

42.9 

47.1 

40.2 

sao 

17.5 

17.3 

17.5 

17.6 

18.0 

17.1 

17.6 

16.4 

16.8 

20.4 

17.5 

23.9 

17.3 

16.1 

15.7 

114 

3.5 

4.7 

8.8 

6.5 

1.5 

2.1 

1.0 

2.2 

314 

1.033 

80 

619 

133 

280 

101 

134 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

37.8 

41.6 

418 

43.0 

34.6 

40.5 

37.3 

36.8 

34.9 

32.3 

33.8 

33.0 

39.1 

30.8 

30.4 

32.3 

27.3 

26.1 

22.5 

23.9 

26.3 

28.7 

32.4 

30.8 

TABLE  6.— VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  AND  NONVETERANS  AGE  20  TO  34  YR  WHO  ARE  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  BY  REASON  FOR  NOT  SEEKING  WORK,  1978  ANNUAL  AVERAGES 

[Percent  distribution! 


Veterans 


Nonveterans 


Reason  for  not  seeking  work 

Totel 

20  to  24  yr 

25  to  29  yr 

30  to  34  yr 

Totel 

20  to  24  yr 

25to29yr 

30to34yr 

Not  in  the  labor  force  (thousands) 

313 

81 

loao 

51. » 
12.3 
16.0 
9.9 
9.9 

124 

100.0 

S4.S 

I8.S 

16.1 

4.8 

5.6 

M 

1801 0 

3S.2 

216 

23.1 

2.S 
ILl 

1.707 

100.0 

60.7 

12.0 

17.9 

16 

5.8 

1.203 
100.0 
71.2 
6.3 
14.7 
2.S 
S.0 

326 

100.0 

418 

18.1 

26.4 

S.S 

S.1 

ITS 

Percent 

In  school 

100.0 
47.3 

ua.t 

Ill  health,  disability 

No  desire  for  work 

20.8 
18.5 

21$ 

Think  cannot  get  job 

5.4 

11 

All  other  reasons 

1.6 

117 

THE  OLDER  VETERANS 

The  bulk  Of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  pop- 
tilatlon  Is  still  concentrated  among  those  20 
to  34  years;  however.  In  recent  years.  In- 
creasing numbers  have  been  moving  into  the 
ranks  of  those  age  35  and  over.  In  1978.  there 
were  1.1  million  veterans  in  the  35-  to  39- 
year  age  group,  accounting  for  13.5  percent 
of  all  Vietnam-era  veterans;  those  age  40 
and  over  totaled  700.000.  or  8.6  percent  of 
the  total. 

By  the  time  veterans  reach  these  older  age 
groups,  they  have  become  fairly  well  assimi- 
lated Into  civilian  life,  and  most  labor  mar- 


ket differences  between  them  and  their  non- 
veteran  counterparts  have  generally  faded. 
This  is  reflected  In  the  similarity  of  the  labor 
force  characteristics  of  veterans  and  nonvet- 
erans in  the  35-  to  39-year  age  group  amd 
the  reasonably  close  congruence  among  those 
age  40  and  over.  Nearly  97  percent  of  vet- 
erans In  the  35  to  39  age  group  were  In  the 
labor  force  In  1978,  a  slightly  higher  propor- 
tion than  among  non-veterans  of  the  same 
age.  The  average  unemployment  rate  in  1978 
for  both  groups  was  identical,  as  shown  in 
the  following  tabulation  (numbers  in  thou- 
sands) : 


Veterans 


Non- 
veterans 


Civilian  noninstitutional 

population 

1.129 

3.600 

Civilian  labor  force... 

1.004 

3.447 

Percent   of  popu- 

lation   

06.9 

WM 

Rmplnyment    

1.061 

3.346 

Unemployment 

33 

102 

Unemployment 

rate 

3.0 

S.0 
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Among  veterans  age  40  years  and  over,  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  was  about  85 
percent,  while  It  was  about  66  percent  for 
nonveterans  In  the  same  age  range.  This 
large  difference  Is  artificial,  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  nonveterans  are  much  more 
highly  concentrated  at  the  upper  age  ranges 
than  are  veterans  and.  therefore,  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  retired  or  out  of  the  labor 
force  for  health  reasons.  The  Jobless  rates 
for  veterans  and  nonveterans  age  40  years 
and  over  were  very  close  In  1978,  as  shown 
In  the  following  tabulation  (numbers  in 
thousands) : 

Non- 
Veteraiu     veterans 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal 

population 718  16,268 

Civilian  labor  force.-.  607  9,148 
Percent  of  popu- 
lation    84.6  66.2 

Employment    686  8,845 

Unemployment 21  303 

Unemployment 

rate 3J  3.3 

— » 

The  Vietnam  era  has  been  over  for  more 
than  4  years,  but  many  veterans  who  served 
during  that  era  are  still  making  the  transi- 
tion to  civilian  life.  Important  differences  re- 
main between  the  labor  force  and  employ- 
ment characteristics  of  veterans  and  those 
of  their  contemporaries  who  did  not  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  some  respects,  vet- 
erans are  on  an  equal  or  better  footing  In 
the  labor  market  than  nonveterans:  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  population  Is  employed 
and  they  have  higher  annual  Incomes.  In 
other  respects,  veterans  are  still  lagging  be- 
hind: they  have  higher  unemployment  rates 
in  some  age  groups  and  have  lower  propor- 
tions employed  In  the  professional  and 
managerial  occupations.  As  with  the  general 
population,  young  veterans  and  minorities 
experience  the  greatest  labor  market  prob- 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  may  be  needed  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  I  thank 
very  much  my  fellow  freshman  colleague 
who  joined  me  in  this  body  at  the  same 
time  and  I  enjoy  him  very  much,  and 
he  has  been  indeed  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  all  veterans. 

I  do  not  speak  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Pressler.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  it  for  some  of  the 
reasons  I  shall  outline. 

Certainly  we  must  be  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  veterans.  But,  per- 
sonally—it seems  to  me  that  it  Is  time 
to  dispell  the  myth,  that  I  think  has 
been  prevalent  in  this  Chamber  at  least 
over  the  past  year  of  my  presence  here, 
and  that  is  the  pernicious  misconception 
that  the  Vietnam -era  veteran  has  not  re- 
ceived the  benefits  that  were  accorded  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

I  think  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Our  Government  has  dis- 
played its  appreciation  to  the  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era,  especially  the  needy 
and  deserving  disabled,  by  providing  all 
manner  of  benefits,  readjustment  assist- 
ance and  employment  programs. 

Indeed,  I  think— this  is  just  my  per- 
sonal view— that  in  the  past  10  years  the 
Senate,  especially  my  colleague,  Sena- 


tor Cranston,  who  has  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  legislation  for  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, and  the  Congress  have  done  more 
for  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  than  any 
other  veteran  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  as  char- 
acterized by  Max  Cleland,  an  extraordi- 
nary public  official  who  carries  the  most 
visible  marks  of  war  and  a  most  capable 
and  remarkable  person  that  I  have  ccHne 
to  know  and  enjoy  during  my  presence 
here,  undertakes  all  in  its  power  to  see 
that  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
receive  the  benefits  they  have  been  ac- 
corded. 

My  opposition  to  the  amendment  is 
based  upon  these  very  brief  reasons.  This 
proposal  is  a  new  and  exi>ensive  veter- 
ans' benefit  program  upon  which  no 
hearings  whatsoever  have  been  held, 
none.  The  figures  I  have  seen  that  ac- 
company this  29-page  amendment,  and 
I  have  no  way  to  verify  those,  indicate  a 
very  complex  and  expensive  proposal. 

No  hearings  whatsoever  have  been 
held,  and  I  believe  that  any  program  as 
comprehensive  as  that  proposed  here 
should  be  the  subject  of  extensive  hear- 
ings. Related  hearings  are  scheduled  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  I 
can  present  a  current  list  of  cities,  times, 
and  places  where  they  will  be  conducted. 

I  think  one  of  the  critical  things — and 
I  am  sure  my  colleague  would  agree  as  a 
fellow  veteran — is  that  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations of  America  have  not  had  an 
appropriate  opportunity  to  review  this 
legislation.  Veterans  service  organiza- 
tions are  the  very  most  important  step  in 
any  veterans'  legislation.  Sometimes  they 
agree  and  sometimes  they  do  not,  but 
what  comes  out  of  such  a  process  is 
usually  good  legislation. 

I  believe  that  all  veterans  service  or- 
ganizations should  indeed  be  involved  in 
reviewing  any  new  program  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  imple- 
ment its  provisions,  especially  when  we 
consider  authorizing  an  employers'  sub- 
sidy, as  I  refer  to  it,  and  seeing  to  it  that 
any  new  and  novel  approach  is  not  de- 
structive to  purposes  intended. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  is  that  the  veterans 
organizations  are  staffed  and  that  the 
officers  of  those  organizations  now  are 
often  Vietnam-era  veterans.  They  have 
taken  over  the  tasks  of  leadership  in  the 
various  veterans  posts  of  the  American 
Legion,  DAV  and  the  VFW  in  the  lo:al 
communities. 

These  individuals  have  not  been  prop- 
erly heard  from  in  this  instance,  and  I 
believe  it  inappropriate  to  debate  a  ma- 
jor new  legislative  initiative  which  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  the  hearing  proc- 
ess. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  read  into  the 
Record  and  outline  for  my  colleagues  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  benefits  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  have  su:corded  this  country's 
proud  veterans  in  the  past  decade.  It  is 
an  absolutely  staggering  array  of  pro- 
grams. 

Beginning  10  years  ago  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  con- 
ducted an  extensive  congressional  inves- 


tigation into  the  adequacy  of  VA  medical 
care  for  veterans  wounded  in  Vietnam  to 
explore  the  special  problems  confronting 
the  VA  in  caring  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  These  hearings  led  to 
dramatic  improvements  in  VA  hospital 
staffing,  facilities,  and  services.  Since 
1970,  six  new  VA  hospitals  have  been 
built :  the  staff-patient  ratio  has  been  in- 
creased from  157  FTEE's  to  100  patients 
in  1974,  50  more  than  200  FTEE's  to  each 
100  patients:  the  health-care  staff  has 
been  Increased  by  50,000  since  1970 ;  the 
number  of  outpatient  clinics  has  been 
increased  from  209  to  219  in  the  last  5 
years;  and  special  pay  for  physicians  and 
dentists  was  authorized  in  1975  to  im- 
prove the  retention  and  recruitment  of 
these  health-care  professionals. 

Also  in  1970,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate  reported  the 
Veterans'  Education  and  Training 
Amendments  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-219).  This  legislation  included  pro- 
visions to: 

First.  Increase  rates  of  OI  bill  bene- 
fits by  34.6  percent.  During  the  first  year 
after  this  rate  increase  took  effect,  there 
was  a  56-percent  increase  in  GI  bill 
participation. 

Second.  Establish  a  program  of  "spe- 
cial assistance  for  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged" under  which  veterans  with- 
out high  school  diplomas  or  in  need  of 
refresher  or  rem^al  courses  could — 
without  charge  to  entitlement — use  QI 
bill  benefits  for  pursuit  of  appropriate 
programs  or  education.  Since  this  pro- 
grsun  was  established,  more  than  407,000 
veterans  have  received  benefits  under  it. 

Third.  Establish  a  program  for  tutorial 
assistance  under  the  GI  bill.  Almost 
200,000  veterans  have  used  tutorial  as- 
sistance— receiving  $17.7  million  in  bene- 
fits— through  this  program. 

Fourth.  Establish  the  "predischarge 
education  program"  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  service  personnel  to  pur- 
sue high  school,  remedial,  or  refresher 
courses — without  charge  to  entitle- 
ment— ^whlle  on  active  duty.  More  than 
304,000  Vietnam-era  personnel  partici- 
pated in  this  program. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  a  greatly  expanded 
"veterans'  outreach  service  program"  de- 
signed to  search  out  recently  discharged 
veterans,  to  advise  them  of  benefits,  and 
to  8isslst  them  in  obtaining  them.  Since 
enactment  of  this  expEtnded  authority, 
the  VA  has  communicated  with  over  6.2 
million  Vietnam-era  veterans  shortly 
after  release  from  service,  established  72 
"one-stop"  USVAC  centers  to  provide 
complete  benefit  information  and  assist- 
ance to  veterans,  conducted  job  inter- 
viewing classes  for  those  needing  guid- 
ance in  order  to  obtain  meaningful  em- 
ployment, and  provided  veterans  in  rural 
areas  with  service  by  use  of  mobile  vans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Senate  supported 
an  increase  of  rates  of  service-connected 
compensation — which  raised  the  rate  of 
compensation  for  "total  disability"  by 
12.5  percent  (Public  Law  91-376).  Since 
that  time,  eight  additional  rate  increases 
have  been  approved. 

In  1970,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  reported  the  Veterans' 
Housing  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
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506)  which  provided  for  VA  loan  guar- 
anties for  veterans  who  wish  to  purchase 
mobile  homes.  From  the  inception  of  the 
mobile  home  loan  program,  the  VA  has 
guaranteed  33,684  loans.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  60  percent  of  these  loans — 
totalling  almost  $396  million — were  made 
to  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

In  1971,  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  (Public  Law  92-54)  to  require 
that  veterans  who  served  in  the  Indo- 
china area  be  given  special  considera- 
tion in  filling  public  employment  pro- 
gram (PEP)  jobs.  Under  this  authority, 
such  veterans  constituted  13  percent  of 
all  participants. 

In  1972.  the  Senate  passed  the  vet- 
erans' cost-of-instruction  (VCI)  pro- 
gram legislation  as  part  of  this  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1972  (Public 
Law  92-318).  This  authority  was  de- 
signed to  provide  incentives  and  sup- 
porting funds  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  recruit  veterans  and  to  establish 
special  programs  and  services  necessary 
to  assist  GI  bill  veteran-students  in  re- 
justing  to  an  sicademic  environment  and 
to  reach  out  to  surrounding  communi- 
ties to  get  more  veterans  back  to  school 
under  the  GI  bill,  with  special  emphasis 
on  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

Also  in  1972,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Veterans'  Compensation  and  Relief  Act 
of  1972  (PubUc  Law  92-328),  which 
included  provisions  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  whose  prostiietic 
devices  or  wheelchairs  tend  to  tear  or 
wear  out  their  clothing. 

In  1972,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-540) . 
This  legislation  included  provisions  to: 

First.  Increase  GI  bill  benefits  by  25.7 
percent  and  increase  assistance  rates 
for  VA  apprenticeship  and  OJT  pro- 
grams by  48  percent. 

Second.  Provide  for  advance  payment 
of  GI  bill  benefits  at  the  start  of  a  school 
term. 

Third.  Establish  the  VA  work-study 
program  for  veterans  attending  school 
under  the  GI  blU  (Cranston  authored). 
An  average  of  50,000  OI  bill  students 
have  benefited  annually  from  partici- 
pation In  this  program  receiving  about 
$20  million  each  year  in  assistance. 

Fourth.  Set  up  the  VA  education  loan 
program  as  a  means  of  supplementary 
assistance.  Since  its  inception,  65,761 
loans  have  been  made  under  this  author- 
ity, totaling  $63.9  million. 

Fifth.  Revised  chapter  41  of  title  38 
setting  forth  the  basic  veterans  employ- 
ment responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service,  stressing  the 
needs  of  recently  separated  veterans. 

Sixth.  Add  a  new  chapter  42  to  title 
38  to  require  Federal  contractors  to  give 
emphasis  to  employment  of  Vietnam-era 
and  disabled  veterans  and  provide  for 
mandatory  listing  of  job  openings  with 
local  employment  service  offices  and 
priority  in  referrals  to  disabled  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  This  requirement 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  more 


than  540,000  disabled  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

In  1973,  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  51,  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran  for  his  efforts  to  make 
it  possible  for  our  Nation  to  observe 
Veterans'  Day,  1973,  in  peace,  and  to 
commend  the  Vietnam  veteran  for  his 
valor,  courage,  loyalty,  and  devotic»i  to 
duty  as  an  American  serviceman. 

In  1973,  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA) 
(Public  Law  93-203) ,  was  drafted  to  re- 
quire CETA  prime  sponsors  to  give 
special  consideration  to  certain  imem- 
ployed  veterans  in  filling  public  service 
employment  jobs.  .Almost  2  milll(Mi  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  have  been  served  by 
CETA  programs  since  1973. 

In  1974,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  legislation, 
ultimately  enacted  as  Public  Law  93-337, 
to  extend  the  delimiting  period  under  the 
current  GI  bill  from  8  years  to  10  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  extension  has 
benefited  more  than  2  million  veterans. 

In  1974,  the  Senate  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-567) 
which  among  other  things  provided  for 
the  conduct,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
of  a  special  outreach  and  public  Informa- 
tion program  to  promote  maximum  ef- 
fort to  produce  job  and  job  training  op- 
portunities for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

In  1974,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Senate  reported  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  (enacted  as  Public  Law 
93-508  over  the  veto  of  the  President) . 
This  measure  includes  provisions  to: 

First.  Increase  rates  of  GI  bill  benefits 
by  25.7  percent.  During  the  first  year 
after  this  rate  increase  took  effect,  there 
was  a  25 -percent  increase  in  GI  bill  par- 
ticipation. 

Second.  Add  an  additional  9  months 
of  GI  bill  entitlement  for  a  totsd  of  45 
months  of  maximum  entitlement  to  be 
earned  by  a  veteran. 

Third.  Authorize  refresher  training 
under  the  GI  bill. 

Fourth.  Establish  the  veteran  repre- 
sentative on  campus  (Vet-Rep)  program. 
Under  this  program  more  than  1,327 
"Vet-Reps"  were  assigned  to  3,320  col- 
leges across  the  Nation  to  assist  veterans 
In  obtaining  GI  bill  benefits. 

Fifth.  Require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish  definitive  standards  for  de- 
termining compliance  with  the  employ- 
ment assistance  programs  mandated  by 
chapter  41. 

Sixth.  Strengthen  chapter  42  to  require 
Federal  contractors  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  employ  Vietnam-era  and  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Seventh.  Establish  the  authority  for 
veterans'  readjustment  appointments 
(VRA)  imder  which  certain  disabled 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans  could  receive 
noncompetitive  appointments  (up  to  a 
GS-5)  in  the  Federal  civil  service.  Since 
its  Inception,  more  than  125,000  veterans 
have  received  such  noncompetitive  ap- 
pointments throughout  the  Federtil  Gov- 
ernment. 

Eighth.  Extend  the  protections  of 
veterans'  reemployment  rights  to  per- 
sons who  prior  to  military  service  had 


been  employed  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments and  otherwise  improve  the  vet- 
erans reemployment  rights  program. 

In  1974,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans'  and  Servicemen's  Auto- 
mobile and  Adaptive  Ekiuipment  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-538)  to 
liberalize  eligibility  requlranents  for 
Vietnam-era  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  to  receive  aut(«iobile  assist- 
ance grants,  to  increase  the  grant  by 
17.8  percent,  to  add  the  provision  of 
adaptive  equipment  to  this  benefit  as 
well  as  driver  training  In  the  use  of  the 
adaptive  equipment,  to  require  the 
promulgation  of  quality  and  safety 
standards  for  adaptive  equipment,  and 
specifically  to  authorize  research  relat- 
ing to  improvements  in  such  adaptive 
equipment. 

In  1975,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  reported  legislation 
(Public  Law  94-482)  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  authority  for  the  VCI  program, 
require  Increased  emphasis  on  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans,  and 
provide  iar  offsetting  the  impact  of  the 
May  31,  1976,  GI  bill  delimiting  date  in 
the  formula  for  determining  which  col- 
leges were  eligible  for  and  the  size  of 
their  grants. 

In  1976,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  the  Vet- 
erans' Education  and  Employment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94- 
502).  This  legislation  provided  an  8.0- 
percent  Increase  in  GI  bill  benefits  and 
contained  provisions  to:  First,  repeal  the 
restriction  on  graduate  study  during  the 
last  9  months  of  a  veteran's  entitlement: 
second,  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  a  VA  education  loan:  and  third,  es- 
tablish a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  to  be 
the  principal  advisor  to  the  Secretary 
on  veterans'  employment  Issues. 

In  1977,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  the  GI 
Bill  Improvement  Act  of  1977  (Public 
Law  95-202).  This  measiu-e  included 
provisions  to: 

First.  Increase  by  6.6  percent  the  rates 
of  GI  bill  benefits. 

Second.  Extend  the  delimiting  period 
during  which  a  veteran  or  eligible  spouse 
may  use  GI  bill  benefits  when  the  vet- 
eran has  a  mental  or  physical  disability 
which  prevents  initiating  or  completing 
a  course  of  study.  More  than  2,700  vet- 
erans have  received  extensions  of  their 
delimiting  periods  as  a  result  of  this 
provision. 

Third.  Extend  for  2  additional  years 
the  period  of  time  a  veteran  is  able  to 
receive  direct  education  loans  when  en- 
rolled full  time  at  the  time  the  delimit- 
ing period  expires.  More  than  1,400 
veterans  have  received  $1.5  million  in 
assistance  imder  this  authority. 

Fourth.  Require  more  extensive  VA 
educational  and  vocational  counseling 
and  outreach  services. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  a  Federal-State 
matching  program  of  accelerated  tuition 
assistance  for  veterans  enrolled  in  high- 
cost  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  To 
date,  Louisiana  has  enacted  legislation 
to  establish  a  mechanism  for  participat- 
ing in  this  program. 
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Sixth.  Require  the  VA  to  conduct  a 
study  into  the  extent  to  which  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  use  GI  bill  entitlements, 
complete  programs  of  education  under 
the  GI  bill,  and  achieve  job  satisfaction 
and  readjustment. 

In  1978.  the  Veterans'  Affedrs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  the  Vet- 
erans' Housing  Benefits  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-476) .  This  legislation  in- 
cluded provisions  to: 

First.  Increase  from  $25,000  to  $30,000 
the  maximum  amount  of  grants  for 
specially  adapted  housing  to  assist 
severely  disabled  veterans.  Because  of 
the  proportionately  greater  number  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  severe  disability  requirement  for 
eligibility  for  specially  adapted  housing, 
this  increase  is  particularly  beneficial  to 
veterans  of  that  era. 

Second.  Extend  entitlements  to  VA 
home,  condominiums,  and  mobile  home 
loan  guaranties  and  loans  to  additional 
Vietnam -era  veterans  by  reducing  from 
181  days  to  90  days  the  length-of-serv- 
Ice  requirement. 

In  1978.  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Ctan- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  reported  the  VA 
Programs  Extension  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-520).  This  measure  included 
provisions  to: 

First.  Extend  for  3  years  (until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981)  the  VRA  appointments 
authority  and  expand  the  VRA  program 
by  removing  all  limitations  based  on 
the  date  of  the  veteran's  discharge, 
raising  the  maximum  civil  service  grade 
appointment  from  GS-5  to  GS-7,  and 
making  any  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  rated  at  10  percent  or  more 
eligible  for  an  appointment  regardless 
of  years  of  education  completed. 

Second.  Give  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  the  right,  to  file  with  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  complaint  that  he  or 
she  has  been  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  handicap  by  a  Federal  con- 
tractor. 

In  1978.  the  Senate  passed  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-524)    which  included  provisions  to: 

First.  Require  that,  with  respect  to 
pubUc  service  jobs,  prime  sponsors  give 
specdal  consideration  to  disabled  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans  (with  special  em- 
phasis on  Vietnam  theatre  veterans). 

Second.  Require  the  Secretary  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  of  disabled  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans  (with  special  em- 
phasis on  theatre  veterans)  in  all  CTETA 
job  and  job  training  opportunities. 

Third.  Promote  maximum  arrange- 
ments by  CETA  prime  sponsors  for  utill- 
ation  of  apprenticeship  and  other  OJT 
opportimlties  available  imder  the  GI 
bill. 

Fourth.  Require  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  coordinate  with  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  carrying  out  all 
of  the  Department's  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  veterans  under  CETA. 

Fifth.  Add  veterans'  organizatl<Hi  rep- 
resentatives as  permanent  members  of 
local,  State,  and  national  planning 
councils.   As   of  October    1,    1979,    365 


prime  sponsors  had  veterans'  represen- 
tatives serving  on  their  planning  coun- 
cils. 

Sixth.  Include  as  a  special  Federtil  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  the  conduct 
of  the  veterans'  outreach  and  public  in- 
formation program  enacted  by  Public 
Law  94-567. 

In  1978,  the  Senate  passed  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-600) 
which  included  provisions  to  authorize 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program 
designed  to  promote  increased  employ- 
ment of  seven  "target  groups"  including 
low-income  Vietnam-era  veterans  under 
35  years  of  age  and  disabled  veterans 
participating  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  The  program  was  imple- 
mented in  May  1979,  and,  as  of  July  31, 
1979,  3,152  Vietnam-era  veterans  have 
been  certified  as  eligible  for  the  credit 
and  880  have  been  employed. 

This  past  year,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate  reported  the 
Veterans'  Health  C^re  Amendments  of 
1979.  signed  into  law  as  Public  Law  96-22 
on  June  13.  1979.  This  measure  contains 
a  number  of  important  new  VA  health- 
care programs.  Most  directly  targeted  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans  is  the  readjust- 
ment counseUng  program,  under  which 
the  VA  is  finally  authorized  to  provide 
readjustment  counseling  for  those  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  have  not  made  a 
successful  transition  from  their  military 
service  to  civilian  life.  The  agency  is  es- 
tablishing 85  store-front  facilities  across 
the  county,  staffed  by  outreach  teams 
that  will  go  into  the  community  to  locate 
and  assist  Vietnam -era  veterans.  The 
emphasis  of  the  program  will  be  on  peer 
counseling  in  a  nonformal  setting  so  as 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  those 
veterans  distrustful  of  normal  VA  and 
other  governmental  efforts.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  1,970,000  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans will  participate  in  this  program  in 
the  first  2  years. 

Three  other  improvements  in  VA's 
health-care  programs  enacted  in  Public 
Law  96-22  will  also  benefit  Vietnam-era 
veterans:  new  authority  for  the  VA  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  halfway 
houses  and  other  community  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  veterans  suffering 
from  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  depend- 
encies; authority  for  the  VA  to  provide 
preventive  health-care  services  for  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  at  50  percent  or  greater  and  vet- 
erans receiving  care  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities;  and  extension  of 
dental  care  benefits  to  all  veterans  with 
100-percent  service-connected  disabili- 
ties and  to  those  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  for  at  least  6  months. 

Also  this  last  year  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Senate  reported 
legislation  (H.R.  2282  as  passed  by  the 
Senate)  to  provide  for  an  11.1 -percent  in- 
crease in  rates  of  VA  service-connected 
compensation.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  originally  approved  an  8.3  per- 
cent increase  and  we  have  since  com- 
promised on  a  9.9  percent  increase  which 
has  only  recently  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President. 

We  now  have  before  us  S.  870,  the 
benefits  of  which  have  been  more  than 
adequately  presented   in   the  past  few 


hours  of  debate.  Numerous  other  pro- 
grams and  bills  are  awaiting  the  review 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  this  Congress.  Thus  I  be- 
lieve I  am  fully  justified  in  my  pro- 
nouncement that  no  other  group  of  vet- 
erans anywhere  in  this  world  have  re- 
ceived such  extensive  benefits. 

But  with  any  reasonable  (or  any  un- 
reasonable one)  program,  there  must  be 
limits,  and  in  this  instance  the  proposals 
made  by  the  pending  amendment  exceed 
such  limits.  By  authorizing  a  program 
that  will  cost  this  Nation  far  more  than 
the  benefits  it  will  bestow  on  the  targeted 
veteran  population  it  is  supposedly  de- 
signed to  assist. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment 
based  upon  what  we  have  already  done 
for  the  veteran  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  hearing  process  with  respect  to 
this  particular  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  Ms  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  had  just  a  2-  or  3- 
minute  concluding  statement  and  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect.  I  might  say  that  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  Senator  Simpson  have  both 
been  very  cooperative,  and  I  thank  them 
and  their  staffs  for  this  cooperation — I 
did,  however,  want  to  respond  to  some 
specific  points. 

First  of  all,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  we  have  never 
before  been  given  benefits  based  on  loca- 
tion of  service  but,  indeed,  we  do  in  this 
case. 

Those  who  actually  served  In  the  Viet- 
nam theater  face  high  unemployment 
rates,  their  psychological  and  psychiatric 
damage  is  much  more  severe.  We  had  to 
draw  a  line  somewhere  because  of  budg- 
etary constraints.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
most  fair  way. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  by 
both  speakers,  both  of  whom  said  that 
there  is  as  much  available  to  Vietnam 
veterans  as  has  been  available  to  World 
War  n  veterans.  Maybe  that  is  true  in 
terms  of  dollar  opportunities,  but  in 
terms  of  response  by  veterans,  the  same 
cannot  be  said. 

Because  of  the  draft  we  had  during 
Vietnam,  those  of  the  lower  educational 
level  and  those  that  came  from  families 
of  a  lower  income  level  were  the  ones  that 
fought  the  Vietnam  war.  They  are  the 
ones  who  served  in  the  theater.  They 
have  not  responded  to  the  programs  that 
have  been  available.  They  could  go  to 
college,  they  could  go  to  vocational 
school,  but  they  have  not  responded  to 
those  programs.  Our  amendment  is  a 
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job-training  program  that  works  toward 
permanent  employment  for  those  who 
served  overseas,  for  those  who  have  not 
responded  to  prior  programs. 

The  previous  spe«Ucers  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  in  talking  about  the  CETA 
program,  social  welfare  programs. 

Our  amendment  would  result  in  per- 
manent jobs  for  veterans  if  Job  perform- 
ance is  adequate.  I  think  that  distinction 
should  be  made. 

Let  me  also  say  that  many  of  the  cur- 
rent programs  are  simply  training  and 
do  not  look  to  permanent  employment. 
I  think  we  have  to  overhaul  many  of  our 
programs  for  Vietnam  veterans  because 
they  are  of  a  different  category.  The 
hardcore  unemployed  Vietntun  veteran 
is  in  a  different  category.  As  I  said  In  a 
speech  to  this  body  earlier  this  year,  in 
psychological  and  psychiatric  treatment, 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II  have  found 
the  program  adequate.  The  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, for  other  reasons,  do  not  want  to 
go  into  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but 
would  rather  seek  help  elsewhere.  They 
have  been  alienated  by  the  veterans 
groups,  although  many  of  these  groups 
support  this  legislation,  and  I  listed  them 
earlier  in  my  speech. 

It  has  been  said  by  both  speakers  that 
we  should  not  act  in  haste,  that  we 
should  review  this  legislation.  I  commend 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
their  upcoming  hearings.  Indeed,  two 
persons  from  the  Minneapolis  Vietnam 
counseling  group,  the  largest  in  the  Na- 
tion, are  traveling  to  where  the  hearings 
will  be  held  at  this  very  hour  to  testify 
in  favor  of  this  very  legislation. 

Those  who  say  we  have  not  had  time 
to  review  this  legislation,  to  them  I  say 
we  have  had  7  years  since  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict — 7  years  this  Satur- 
day. 

I  Introduced  this  provision  in  Novem- 
ber, and  there  has  been  adequate  time 
to  review  It.  The  present  programs  are 
not  working.  This  is  a  different  approach. 
It  is  not  a  costly  approach.  We  cut  the 
costs  from  $723  million  down  to  $220 
million  to  be  very  accommodating. 

We  have  limited  the  program  to  those 
under  $11,000  in  income  to  further 
reduce  the  costs.  We  have  limited  it  to 
those  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater 
because  statistics  show  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  the  most  in  need.  I  think  It  is 
a  very  timely  piece  of  legislation. 

We  cannot  continue  by  just  throwing 
money  into  programs  that  are  not  work- 
ing, and  if  you  look  at  any  statistics  on 
Vietnam  veterans,  the  programs  are  not 
working.  This  is  a  different  approach.  I 
think  it  Is  a  very  sound  one  and  a  very 
solid  one. 

I  might  also  ask  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  take  note  of  Senator  Haya- 
kawa's  endorsement  of  this  program.  He 
was  a  imiversity  president  and  he  has 
followed  closely  the  success  and  failure 
of  training  and  educational  programs. 
His  experience  on  the  university  campus 
during  and  after  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  subsequently,  I  think,  are  partic- 
ularly very  important. 

I  might  also  say  Senator  Riegle  has 
joined  me  as  a  cosponsor  in  this  effort, 
and  I  think  we  could  have  had  many 


more  supporters  except  that  we  only 
pulled  the  legislation  together  in  final 
form  last  night  and  this  morning,  having 
learned  of  the  time  agreement  only  this 
monUng. 

I  would  have  asked  for  more  time  <m 
this.  I  was  treated  very  well  In  being 
allowed  to  offer  it  today. 

That  concludes  my  response  to  the 
statements  that  have  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  all 
Members  yield  back  their  time? 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  PRESSLER).  Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  FOrd),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kzn- 
NEOT),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Taucadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fr(Hn  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tsongas).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  4  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 


vr  AioatDMKifT  no.  iia 


Blden 

Hayakawa 

PeU 

Boren 

Heflin 

Presaler 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

La\alt 

Taongaa 

Dole 

McGovem 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Melcher 

WlUiams 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

Hatfield 

Pack  wood 
NAYS— 66 

Armstrong 

Oam 

MuBkle 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

HoUlngs 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Church 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Long 

Stennls 

Culver 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

McClure 

Stone 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Morgan 

Tower 

Exon 

Moynlhan 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Ford 

Mathlas 

Young 

So  Mr.  Pressler's  amendment  (UP 
No.  917)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


(Purpoae:  To  authorize  the  United  States  to 
recover  the  coets  of  hoepltal,  nursing  home, 
and  outpatl«it  medical  care  fumlabed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  veterans 
under  certain  circumstances  to  the  extent 
that  such  care  is  covered  by  Insurance  or 
similar  contracts  or  rights) . 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
readasfoUows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bbx- 
MON)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  918. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

SBC.  .  (a)  Section  610  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Whenever  a  veteran  is  furnished 
hospital  or  nursing  home  care  for  a  non- 
service-connected  disability  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  for  a  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ity under  subsection  (b)(5).  (f),  (g),  or 
(h)  of  section  612  of  this  chapter  and — 

"(A)  such  veteran  is  entitled  to  such  care, 
or  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  such 
care  under  an  Insurance  policy  or  contract, 
medical  or  hospital  service  agreement,  mem- 
bership or  subscription  contract,  or  similar 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
paying  for,  or  reimbursing  expenses  for 
health  care  or  services; 

"(B)  such  veteran's  Illness  or  Injury  Is  so 
related  to  his  or  her  employment  as  to  pro- 
vide entitlement  for  the  payment  of  hospital, 
nursing  home,  or  medical  care  by  the  em- 
ployer. Insurance  carrier,  or  other  source 
under  workers'  compensation  or  employers' 
liablUty  laws;  or 

"(C)  such  veteran's  iUness  or  injury  was 
contracted  or  suffered  under  circumstances 
that  entitle  such  veteran  to  health  care  ben- 
efits under  an  automobile  accident  repara- 
tion statute  (or  similar  law)  of  a  State; 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
cover the  reasonable  value  of  the  care  so  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
the  extent  of  any  coverage  or  entitlement 
(or  both)  described  In  clauses  (A).  (B),  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph  and  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  such  right,  be  subrogated  to  any 
right  or  claim  of  such  veteran  or  of  such 
veteran's  guardian,  personal  representative, 
estate,  dependents,  or  survivors  under  such 
coverage  or  entitlement  (or  both)  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reasonable  value  of  the  care 
so  furnished. 

"(2)  No  contract,  arrangement,  or  entitle- 
ment described  in  clauses  (A) ,  (B) ,  and  (C) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  entered 
Into,  renewed,  or  accrued  after  the  effective 
date  of  tbts  subsection,  or  any  State  law, 
may  operate  to  deny  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  reasonable  value 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  outpatient 
care  furnished  or  to  be  furnished  any  vet- 
eran described  In  such  paragraph.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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ICr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  authcH-- 
ize  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
cover from  private  Insiirers  the  costs  of 
medical  care  furnished  to  veterans  with 
nonaervlce-connected  conditions. 

BJr.  President,  our  veterans  have  been 
paying  insurance  premiums  for  benefits 
they  will  never  receive  from  their  in- 
surance company.  Veterans  pay  the  same 
Insurance  premiums  as  nonveterans. 
However,  while  the  Insurcuice  company 
must  reimburse  a  private  facility  for  care 
given  to  a  nonveteran  client,  they  are 
not  liable  for  the  same  care  given  to  a 
veteran  client  if  he  is  treated  in  a  VA 
hospital.  The  cost  of  implementing  this 
legislation  is  small.  Each  policyholder's 
health  insurance  premium  would  be  in- 
creased by  approximately  10  cents  per 
month,  or  slightly  more  than  $1  per  year. 

A  report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  entitled  "Study  of  Health  Care 
for  American  Veterans"  documents  the 
heavy  utilization  of  VA  facilities  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  the  veterans  admitted  to 
VA  hospitals  siirveyed  by  the  study  were 
treated  for  nonservice-coimected  condi- 
tions. A  similar  utilization  rate  applies  to 
VA  nursing  homes.  Plfty-flve  percent  of 
the  outpatient  visits  to  VA  hospitals  were 
also  for  nonservlce-connected  conditions. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
ceives no  extra  benefit  when  a  veteran 
works  for  a  private  employer,  but  the 
aovemmmt  is  expected  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  medical  treatment  for  work-re- 
lated injuries  if  the  employee  Is  a  veter- 
an and  is  treated  in  a  VA  hospital.  For 
other  employees,  the  employer's  private 
health  insurance  carrier  is,  of  course,  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  felt  that  they  have  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  recovery  of  hos- 
pital costs  under  the  Federal  Medical 
Care  Recovery  Act  (Public  Law  87-693) . 
However,  in  a  letter  to  Vice  President 
MoNDALx.  the  Administrator  of  the  VA 
states: 

This  Act  has  been  Interpreted  as  reflecting 
the  congressional  Intent  that  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  med- 
ical care  rendered  veterans  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  medical  care  and  treatment  of 
nonservlce-connected  Injuries  and  diseases 
In  the  same  manner  as  if  the  medical  care 
were  provided  from  private  sources. 

Although  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
carried  out  a  cost-effective  effort  to  collect 
the  medical  care  costs  where  a  private  pro- 
vider would  be  paid,  this  effort  has  resulted 
In  extensive  and  expensive  litigation  and 
demonstrated  that  further  legislation  Is 
necessary. 

ICr.  President,  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  clarify  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  VA  and  private  insurance 
companies  for  medical  care  and  reim- 
bursement. It  will  also  put  an  end  to  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  by  both  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  private  insur- 
ers resulting  from  this  extensive  litiga- 
tion. 

lidr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
that  would  provide  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  obtain  reimbursement 


from  health  Insurance  carriers  for  cer- 
tain treatment  rendered  in  VA  hospitals 
and  other  VA  facilities  for  the  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  of  veterans. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  well  knows,  legislation  on  this 
issue  has  been  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  a  number  of  years,  dating 
back  to  the  91st  Congress,  when  a  simi- 
lar bill  was  first  proposed  In  February 
1970.  There  is  imdoubtedly  a  surface 
appeal  to  the  proposition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  receive  pajmient  for 
health  care  it  has  rendered  to  an  indi- 
vidual from  that  individual's  insurance 
carrier  in  a  way  similar  to  the  way  In 
which  a  non-Federal  Government 
health-care  provider  is  paid.  Although 
there  were  hearings  in  the  House  on 
earlier  measures  in  1970  and  1975,  there 
has  been  no  congressional  action  beyond 
that  stage  imtil  last  September,  when 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  S.  759,  the  version  of  this 
legislation  currently  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  this  historical  lack 
of  action  has  been  the  result  of  numer- 
ous factors,  but  that  the  key  concern 
leading  to  nonacceptance  of  such  legis- 
lation through  the  years  up  to  this  point 
has  been  a  sense  that  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  issues  associated  with  such  a 
proposition— bearing  on  the  feasibility, 
advisability,  and  even  constitutionality 
of  the  concept — and  that,  to  date,  these 
issues  have  not  been  adequately  resolved 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  legislative 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

At  the  outset  of  th6  committee's  hear- 
ing last  September,  I  listed  a  number 
of  issues  that  I  thought  had  to  be  ad- 
dressed before  any  action  could  be  taken 
on  the  legislation.  These  issues  were: 

Whether,  In  specific  cases,  the  VA  will 
be  capable  of  providing  adequate  data  in 
its  bUling  to  enable  the  carrier  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  care  provided  is  with- 
in the  coverage  of  the  veteran's  insur- 
ance and,  if  so,  the  amount  it  should 
pay? 

Whether  several  issues  that  are  likely 
to  arise  in  the  billing  and  reimbursement 
process  can  be  resolved  to  the  extent  that 
an  efficient  and  timely  billing  program 
could  be  implemented? 

What  Is  the  best  estimate  of  the  actual 
cost  savings  that  would  result  frcrni 
passage  of  the  legislation  and  the  timing 
of  such  savings,  and  what  are  the  bases 
for  the  estimate? 

What  would  be  the  overall  Impact  on 
the  economy  and  total  health-care  costs 
of  such  a  program  of  reimbursement  to 
the  VA — that  is,  whether  the  money  com- 
ing into  the  Federal  Treasury  will  be  off- 
set by  correspondingly  higher  premiums 
being  charged  to  individual  citizens  and 
businesses,  and,  if  so,  where  will  the  bur- 
den of  these  premiums  fall;  whether  such 
a  shifting  of  the  costs  of  veterans'  health 
care  is  a  desirable  outcome;  and  whether, 
assuming  that  shift  is  desirable  to  some 
extent,  the  administrative  costs  of  im- 
plementing &  reimbursement  program 
would  be  so  high  as  to  make  it  Inad- 
visable? 

And  whether  the  pending  legislation, 
particularly  as  it  proposes  to  affect  ex- 


isting, guaranteed-renewable  insurance 
contracts,  is  consistent  with  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment? 

Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  my  colleagues 
that — despite  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee to  obtain  the  answers — the  Septem- 
ber hearing  did  not  resolve  any  of  these 
issues  in  favor  of  the  legislation.  In- 
stead, the  committee  learned  that  the 
VA  and  the  Insurance  industry  are  no- 
where near  reaching  agreement  cm  a 
multitude  of  Issues,  including  billing  pro- 
cedures, what  costs  would  be  covered, 
mechanisms  for  resolving  billing  dis- 
putes, and  a  host  of  related  Issues. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  hearing 
record  reflects  an  almost  irreconcilable 
gap  between  the  agency  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  health  insurance  carri- 
ers. Not  only  does  this  situation  suggest 
that  any  program  of  third-party  reim- 
bursement would  be  difficult  to  imple- 
ment, it  also  means,  in  my  view,  that 
there  would  be  little  or  no  cost  recovery 
realized  by  the  VA  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  related  note,  the 
hearing  also  brought  clearly  into  focus 
the  problem  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  provision  insofar  as  it  mandates 
changing  existing  individual  policies  of 
health  insurance  at  the  time  of  renewal 
so  as  to  enable  the  VA  to  collect  for 
care  as  contemplated  by  this  measure. 
Whether  the  industry  would  move  to  test 
this  issue  by  filing  suit  as  soon  as  the 
legislation  was  enacted  or  would  wait  to 
test  it  in  litigation  brought  by  the  VA  to 
collect  moneys  imder  the  legislation  is 
not  clear.  What  was  made  clear  at  the 
hearing  was  that  there  would  be  pro- 
tracted litigation  on  this  issue  and  frank- 
ly, Mr.  President,  I  am  not  clear  on  the 
likely  outcome  of  such  litigation.  It  may 
well  be  that,  as  to  insurance  policies 
known  as  "guaranteed  renewable"  pol- 
icies— which  constitute  the  majority  of 
existing  health  insurance  policies — the 
provision  proposed  in  the  pending 
amendment  is  imconstitutlonal. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearing  did  answer, 
I  believe,  the  question  of  whether  this 
legislation  would  actually  save  any  money 
in  terms  of  overall  health  care  costs  in 
America.  It  would  not.  My  view,  after 
hearing  all  of  the  testimony,  is  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  only 
work  to  shift  some  health  care  costs 
from  the  Federal  budget  to  individuals 
and  employers  in  the  private  sector  and 
that  this  shift  would  generate  even  fur- 
ther costs  to  the  American  public  for 
health  care  as  a  result  of  the  large  new 
administrative  staff  that  the  VA  would 
require  in  order  to  do  the  billing  and  run 
the  reimbursement  program.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  alleged  benefit — re- 
ducing some  costs  to  the  Federal  budget- 
is  worth  this  cost  to  individuals  and 
employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  note  that  the 
major  veterans'  organizations  testified  in 
very  strong  opposition  to  this  measure 
during  the  hearing  in  September.  In  fact, 
two  of  these  organizations — the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars — adopted  resolutions  at  their  na- 
tional conventions  last  year  opposing  a 
program  of  third-imrty  reimbursement 
for  VA  health  care.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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tent  tliat  the  text  of  these  two  resolu- 
tions appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
is  committed  to  cost-savings  and  cost- 
control  actions — indeed  it  ordered  re- 
ported 12  such  legislative  provisions  last 
year — it  must  have  satisfsictory  answers 
to  the  wide  variety  of  ancillary  and  sub- 
sidiary issues  I  have  discussed  before  it 
can  recommend  taking  action  on  legisla- 
tion providing  for  third-party  reimburse- 
ment. I  also  believe  it  is  critical  that  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  have  a  clear 
and  precise  understanding  of  the  budget- 
ary implications  of  the  legislation,  most 
particularly  an  understanding  of  when 
realistic  cost-savings  can  be  anticipated 
and  how  such  cost-savings  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  VA's  appropriations.  This 
latter  factor  is  an  absolutely  critical  one 
and  has  not  been  dealt  with  responsibly 
by  the  administration  or  others  advocat- 
ing this  legislation.  I  am  concerned  that 
a  prospective  reduction  in  the  agency's 
appropriations  for  a  coming  year  based 
on  nothing  more  than  projected  cost- 
savings  from  an  untried,  untested  reim- 
bursement system— about  which  there 
will  be  considerable  controversy  in  its 
development  and  implementation — 
would  create  great  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships for  the  VA  health -care  system.  If 
VA  regular  appropriations  for  a  fiscal 
year  were  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  estimated  collections,  the  VA — to  pro- 
vide health  care  services  at  tiie  program 
level  cOTitemplated  by  the  Congress — 
would  be  put  in  the  position  of  offering 
to  pay  doctors'  and  nurses'  salaries  and 
bills  for  supplies  and  equipment  with 
promissory  notes — not  cash.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Is  any  way  to  run  a  hospital 
system. 

In  sum,  let  me  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  would  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
any  health-care  services — Indeed  It  would 
impose  aai  expensive  layer  of  adminis- 
trative costs  on  health-care  services  and 
it  would  actually  result  in  increased 
profits  for  private  Insurance  carriers.  In 
light  of  these  facts  and  the  many  admin- 
istrative and  legal  issues  that  the  amend- 
ment poses,  I  see  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  simply  to  shift  and 
increase  certain  health-care  costs. 

EXHIBIT    1 

RssoLunoN     No.     632 — Oppose     Insttrance 
CABXixits  Fating  roa  Vetdlan  Expenses  in 

VA  HOSPfTAL 

Whereas,  It  Is  being  considered  that  full  or 
partial  payment  of  expenses  a  veteran  may 
Incur  while  in  the  VA  hospital  or  government 
hospital  be  paid  by  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield 
or  private  carrier;  and. 

Whereas,  at  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
(Committee  meeting  held  March  6.  1978.  at 
our  Nation's  Capitol  In  Washington,  D.C.  a 
question  was  pointed  to  us  on  balancing  the 
budget  .  .  .  that  veterans  who  hold  Blue 
Cross  Blue  Shield  or  other  health  policies 
use  these  to  pay  for  our  treatment  in  a  VA 
facility:  and. 

Whereas,  we  find  this  discriminatory  to 
veterans;  and. 

Whereas,  the  only  reason  many  carry  these 
Insurances  U  because  of  family  responslblU- 
tles  on  hospitalization  and  doctor  care;  and. 


Whereas,  the  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  or 
other  medical  Insurances  have  the  ability  to 
refuse  entitlement  to  a  veteran  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  the  VA  or  government  hospitals;  and. 

Whereas,  If  It  goes  Into  effect  It  will  only 
Increase  the  premiums  to  veterans  and  all 
the  other  members  becatise  of  Increased  ex- 
penses to  the  carrier;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  80th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  go  on  record  as  op- 
posing such  a  move  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  to  make  our  insurance  car- 
riers pay  either  all  or  a  portion  of  our  ex- 
penses in  a  VA  hospital  or  government  hos- 
pital and  that  It  be  a  part  of  our  National 
Legislative  Committee  policy  and  that  It  be 
Included  In  our  testimony  at  Washington, 
D.C,  at  our  next  meeting  with  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  C>}nunlttees. 

RKSOLimoN:  No.  466 

Whereas,  the  present  Administration  In 
Washington  has  proposed  to  the  Congress, 
legislation  to  iMX>vlde  for  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medical 
care  furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  veterans  for  nonservlce-connected 
disabilities  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
health  Insurance  or  similar  contracts  or 
rights  with  respect  to  such  care,  or  have 
entitlement  to  private  medical  care  under 
workers'  compensation  or  automobile  acci- 
dent reparation  statutes  of  any  State;  and 

Whereas,  in  its  Budget  proposals  to  Con- 
gress for  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  Adminstra- 
tlon  has  projected  savings  of  218  mlUion 
dollars  from  the  proposed  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  complexities  in- 
volved in  implementing  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, if  it  should  be  enacted,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  effecting  such  savings  in  the 
VA  medical  care  program  during  Fiscal  Year 
1980;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
require  the  rewriting  of  every  private  health 
Insurance  contract  that  is  now  held  by  any 
veteran;  and 

Whereas,  representatives  of  the  health  in- 
surance Industry  have  pledged  to  raise  a 
constitutional  issue  with  respect  to  the  va- 
lidity of  any  such  legislation  as  the  Admin- 
istration has  proposed;  and 

Whereas,  the  resolution  of  the  constitu- 
tional issue  will  require  litigation  that  will 
consume  several  years;  and 

Whereas,  there  will  be  further  dispute,  and 
possibly  additional  litigation  to  resolve  ques- 
tions concerning  any  cost  formulas  for  VA 
health  care,  which  the  Government  may  de- 
velop on  which  to  base  claims  for  reimburse- 
ment from  third  party  insurers;  and 

Whereas,  complicated  problems  involving 
cost  formulas,  quality  controls  and  distribu- 
tion of  services.  wUl  have  to  be  resolved  be- 
fore third  party  reimbursement  legislation 
can  be  implemented:  and 

Whereas,  the  resolution  of  such  problems 
may  quite  likely  Involve  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;   and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  Involvement  of  the 
Department  of  HEW  in  any  aspect  of  the  vet- 
erans medical  '-  e  program,  perceiving  such 
involvement  as  posing  a  real  danger  to  the 
integrity  of  Che  veterans  medical  oare  pro- 
gram as  one  to  be  maintained  and  operated 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  exclusively 
fcH*  the  nation's  veterans;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  continues 
to  adhere  to  the  position  that  the  veterans 
medical  oare  program  operated  by  VA  Is  a 
benefit,  freely  and  Justifiably  provided  by  a 
grateful  nation  to  Its  war  veterans,  and  that 
such  program,  therefore,  should  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  OOTitrlbutory  health  care  pro- 
grams or  insurance,  funded  and  operated 
from  the  private  sector,  for  profit;  and 


Whereas,  overall.  The  American  Legion  per- 
ceives the  propoeed  leglslatlmi  as  poaing  a 
direct  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  veterans 
medical  care  program  now  operated  by  VA; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional C<Hivention  assembled-  in  Houston, 
Texas,  Augiist  21.  22,  23,  1979.  that  The 
American  Legion  exposes  the  enactment  at 
legislation  providing  tat  third  party  relin- 
bursMnent  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
eligible  veierana. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress this  comment  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Veterans'  Committee  has  under 
consideration  a  bill,  S.  759,  which  accom- 
plishes the  same  objective  as  my  amend- 
ment. However,  S.  759  has  not  been 
reported,  even  though  it  was  brought  up 
early  last  year  and  hearings  have  been 
held.  I  feel  this  is  an  Important  area 
where  savings  are  possible.  I  wonder  if 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee could  tell  us  what  the  likely  outcome 
of  S.  759  will  be  so  far  as  the  conunlttee 
is  concerned  and  when  we  might  expect 
some  action  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  are  having  a 
mark-up  on  April  16  on  the  legislation.  I 
expect  that  something  will  be  reported 
out,  but  in  what  form.  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  will  contain  all  the  origi- 
nal provisions  or  all  the  elements  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  expect  some- 
thing will  emerge. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  problem  here. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  Involves  a  po- 
tential saving  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of 
about  $75  mlUion  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
$335  million  in  1981,  and  $395  million  in 
1982. 

It  is  money  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Insurance  companies  should  legally  be 
obligated  to  pay.  I  cannot  quite  imder- 
stand  why  we  do  not  go  ahead  and  move 
to  collect  these  funds. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  given  a  state- 
ment on  all  of  that.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  we  can  attain  the  savings  esti- 
mated by  the  Senator.  I  share  his  desire 
to  save,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
in  this  way,  imder  the  legislation,  he 
proposes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  this  matter  will  be  dealt  with  by 
April? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  April  16.  we  have 
scheduled  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
to  deal  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  a  bill  come  from 
that? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Something  will,  I  be- 
lieve. I  cannot  guarantee  it,  but  I  ex- 
pect some  legislation  to  emerge,  al- 
though not  totally  in  the  form  the  Sena- 
tor Is  proposing. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  may  be  a  problem  of  ger- 
maneness with  th^  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  Is. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  shaU  not  press  It.  1 
feel  It  Is  important  that  we  deal  with 
this  matter  In  an  appropriate  way  at  the 
appropriate  time.  In  the  likelihood  that 
we  shaU  get  a  bill,  I  shall  not  press  the 
amendment. 

»«r.  CRANSTON.  There  will  be  an  op- 
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portunlty  for  the  Senator  to  present  his 
views  on  the  floor  on  a  later  occasion. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  With  that  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AimrDMXNT   NO.    645 

(Purpooe:  To  provide  for  the  submission  of 
plans  for  new  Institutional  health  services 
In  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  at 
which  hospital  care  or  medical  services  are 
provided) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  645  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  second 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bnx- 
MOif)  proposes  amendment  numbered  646. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ammdment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  67,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following  new  title  VH : 

TTTLK  Vn— SUBMISSION  OP  PLANS  FOR 
NEW  mtyriTUTIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
AT  A  VETERANS'  ADBONISTRATION 
PACILmr  AT  WHICH  HOSPITAL  CARE 
OR  MEDICAL  SERVICES  ARE  PROVIDED; 
NTJRSINQ  HOME  RESPONSIBILITT 
Smc.  701.  (a)  (1)  Subchapter  HI  of  chapter 

17  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 

section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"i  629.  Submission  of  plans  for  new  Insti- 
tutional health  services 

(a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  pro- 
poses to  provide  any  new  Institutional  health 
services,  acqxilre  any  major  medical  equip- 
ment, or  make  any  capital  expenditure  at 
any  Veterans'  Administration  facility  which 
provides  hospital  care  or  medical  services, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate health  systems  agency  of  the  health 
service  area  (as  designated  pursuant  to 
section  1615  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act)  in  which  such  VetMtms'  Administration 
facility  is  located  a  plan  of  the  prc^xjsed 
service,  equipment  or  expenditure  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  before  the  time  such 
service  Is  provided,  such  equipment  Is 
acquired,  or  such  expenditure  Is  made. 

"(b)  The  health  systems  agency  to  which 
any  plan  Is  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  review  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  It  deems 
i4>proprlate  concerning  the  proposed  Institu- 
tional health  service,  acquisition  of  major 
medical  equlppaent,  or  capital  expenditure. 
The  Administrator  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
health  systems  agency  before  such  service 
la  provided,  equipment  acquired,  or  expend- 
iture made.  Such  recommendations  shall 
not  be  binding  on  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  include  In 
the  annual  report  to  the  Congress  required 
by  section  214  of  this  title  a  report  relating 
to  proposed  services,  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, and  expenditures  for  which  plans  were 
submitted  In  the  previous  year  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  report 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  number  of  proposed  services,  ac- 
quisitions of  equipment,  and  expenditures 
for  which  plans  were  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administrator  to  any  health 
systems  agencies; 


"(2)  a  brief  description  of  each  proposed 
service,  acquisition  of  equipment,  or  ex- 
penditure  and  the  estimated  cost   thereof; 

"(3)  a  brief  statement  outlining  any  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  health  systems 
agency  relating  to  each  proposed  service,  ac- 
quisition of  equipment,  or  expenditure;  and 

"(4)  a  detailed  rationale  of  the  Admini- 
strator's decision  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Administrator  decided  not  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  appropriate  health 
system  agency  regarding  any  service,  ac- 
quisition of  equipment,  or  expenditure. 

"  (d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
'institutional  health  services',  'major  medi- 
cal equipment',  and  'capital  expenditures' 
are  defined  in  section  1531  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  item  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  628 : 

"629.  Submission  of  plans  for  new  institu- 
tional health  services.". 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  submit  a  Joint  report 
to  the  Congress  relating  to  the  consolidation 
of  their  responsibilities  for  the  enforcement 
of  quality  and  safety  standards  In  nursing 
homes.  Such  report  shall — 

(A)  Identify  the  optimum  method  for  con- 
solidating Federal  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing quality  and  safety  standards  in  nursing 
homes  within  one  Federal  agency; 

(B)  identify  legislative  and  regulatory 
changes  required  to  accomplish  such  con- 
solidation; and 

(C)  establish  a  timetable  for  such  con- 
solidation beginning  no  later  than  January 
1,  1981,  and  ending  by  January  1,  1982. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  no  later  than 
August  30,  1980. 

On  page  57,  line  20,  strike  out  "VII"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Vm". 

On  page  57,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  701." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  801.". 

On  page  57.  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  702." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sic.  802.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  two  parts,  both  of  which 
deal  with  the  VA  health-care  system. 

The  first  part  would  require  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  to  submit  to  the 
appropriate  health  systems  agency 
(HSA)  for  review  and  recommendation 
on  any  proposals  for  major  changes  in 
VA  health  services,  such  as  construction 
of  new  facilities,  expansions,  or  cut- 
backs. The  HSA  cwnments  would  not  be 
binding  on  the  VA.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  VA  would  be  required 
to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  these 
plains,  the  HSA  recommendations,  and 
reasons  for  noncompliance  if  the  VA  did 
not  follow  the  HSA  recommendations. 

The  report  entitled  "A  Study  of  Health 
Care  for  American  Veterans"  submitted 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  Jime  7,  1977  states  that: 

The  VA  system  should  become  part  of  the 
general  health-care  planning  process  estab- 
lished for  communities  and  regions.  Before 
VA  hospitals  (for  replacement  or  relocation  of 
existing  beds)  and  other  facilities  are  built, 
and  before  new  equipment  and  services  are 
Installed  in  VA  hospitals,  a  recommendation 
should  be  reqxUred  from  the  local  Health 
Systems  Agency  (HSA).  If  objections  to  the 
VA  project  are  raised  by  the  HSA,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  VA  should  be  required  to 
Justify  the  construction  or  installation  to 
Congress. 


Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
not  delay  the  construction  or  installatitm 
of  any  VA  projects  opposed  by  HSA  rec- 
ommendations. However,  it  would  require 
Lhe  VA  Administrator  to  explain  to  Ccm- 
gress  why  an  HSA  recommendation  is 
not  followed,  if  it  is  not. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  is 
consistent  with  other  recommendations 
contained  in  the  National  Academy  re- 
port. It  would  require  the  VA  and  HEW 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  by  August 
30,  1980,  outlining  the  manner  in  which 
each  agency's  duplicative  and  overlap- 
ping responsibilities  for  enforcing  quality 
and  safety  standards  in  nursing  homes 
will  be  consolidated.  This  consolidation 
would  take  place  no  later  than  January 
1,  1982. 

Congress  has  created  legislation  requir- 
ing each  of  these  agencies  to  develop  and 
implement  standards  for  flre  safety  and 
quality  care  in  nursing  homes.  Now  it  is 
time  that  we  correct  the  inefQcimcy 
which  we  created  when  we  placed  these 
functions  in  two  separate  agencies. 

This  amendment  does  not  pre-judge 
one  agency  as  being  more  or  less  effective 
than  tlie  other.  Nor  does  it  try  to  sort 
out  exactly  how  the  consolidated  respon- 
sibilities should  be  handled.  Those  Issues 
are  left  to  the  VA  Administrator  and  the 
HEW  Secretary  to  resolve.  This  amend- 
ment requires  consolidation.  It  will  re- 
move the  existing  overlaps  and  duplica- 
tion. It  will,  in  a  small  way.  reduce  Gov- 
ernment waste  which,  in  this  case,  Con- 
gress itself  has  created  by  an  act  which 
Congress  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  thia 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
all  time  has  expired  on  this  amendment, 
I  will  propose  a  substitute  amendment. 
My  substitute  amendment  would  delete 
the  first  half  of  the  pending  amendment, 
which  mandates  local  VA  facilities  to 
submit  any  plans  to  expand  VA  health- 
care facilities  or  to  purchase  major  medi- 
cal equipment  to  the  health  services 
agency — HSA — in  the  area  for  such 
HSA's  evaluation  and  comment,  and 
make  a  relatively  minor  change  in  the 
second  half  of  the  pending  amendment — 
the  section  that  proposes  a  consolida- 
tion of  HEW  and  VA  efforts  in  relation  to 
community  nursing  homes. 

I  hope  that  upon  examination  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
feel  that  my  substitute  is  an  appropriate 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  he  per- 
ceives. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  oppose  the  por- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment  man- 
dating a  role  for  local  HSA's  in  VA 
health-care  matters.  Although,  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee, 
I  am  a  very  strong  supporter  of  efforts 
aimed  at  improving  the  efficiency  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  health  care  in 
America,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is,  I  do  not  believe  the  pro- 
posed amendment  as  written  provides  an 
appropriate  way  to  proceed. 

Its  practical  effect  would  be  to  subject 
VA  health  programs — inappropriately  I 
believe — to  the  agendas  of  the  varloiu 
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health  systems  agencies,  which  in  turn 
receive  their  guidance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  Federal  agency  with  a  very  different 
charter  from  that  given  to  the  VA  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  has  a  special 
mission — in  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — "To  care  for  him  who  has 
borne  the  battle  and  his  widow  and 
orphan,"  and  the  Congress  has  consist- 
ently acted  to  keep  the  VA  strong  and 
independent  in  all  aspects  of  its  mission, 
including,  very  significantly,  the  ageacy's 
health-care  system.  The  portion  of  the 
pending  amendment  relating  to  HSA 
review  of  VA  actions  would  threaten  this 
traditions^  independence,  and  this,  in 
turn,  could  imdermine  the  agency's  ef- 
fectiveness in  providing  health  care  to 
eligible  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  VA's  man- 
date differs  from  that  of  HEW,  so  an  in- 
dividual VA  health-care  facility  and 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
as  a  whole  have  responsibilities  different 
from  local  HSA's.  Certainly,  the  VA  must 
and  does  make  planning  decisions  taking 
into  account  the  questions  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness, but  there  is  an  overriding  con- 
cern that  must  not  be  ignored — that  of 
providing  appropriate  health  care  to 
eligible  veterans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  questions  con- 
cerning the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  VA 
are  well  considered  and  resolved  through 
the  annual  budget  process — both  the  ad- 
ministration's and  that  of  the  Congress — 
as  well  as  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions process  in  both  of  which  processes 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  a  major 
participant.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
adding  another  element  in  the  form  of 
mandatory  review  by  another  agency 
would  add  anything  to  the  end  result 
except  delay  and  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  another  problem  with 
this  proposal  lies  in  the  different  geo- 
graphic areas  and  populations  served  by 
individual  VA  health-care  facilities  and 
local  HSA's.  Not  only  does  the  VA  facil- 
ity have  the  special  mission  I  just  spoke 
of,  but  each  such  facility  serves  veterans 
in  a  particular  catchment  area  and  this 
area  rarely  is  coterminous  with  the  cov- 
erage area  of  the  nearby  HSA.  Thus,  the 
views  of  the  HSA  on  a  proposed  VA  fa- 
cility expansion  or  addition  of  equip- 
ment would  quite  often  tend  to  be  based 
on  an  incomplete  or  inappropriate  data 
base,  which  might  well  result  in  a  nega- 
tive recMnmendation  when,  in  fact,  had 
the  VA  facility's  total  catchment  area 
and  the  veteran  population  served  by 
the  facility  been  considered,  the  pro- 
posal would  have  received  a  favorable 
recommendation. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  local  VA 
health-care  f  acihties  already  have — as  a 
result  of  amendments  I  authored  to  the 
Health  Planning  Act — an  ongoing  rela- 
tionship with  local  HSA's  through  ex- 
ofBcio  representation  on  governing  bod- 
ies of  HSA's  with  a  VA  facility  located 
in  their  jurisdiction  and  through  repre- 
sentatives on  every  statewide  health  co- 
ordinating council.  These  arrangements 
promote  an  effective  dialog  between 
representatives  of  the  VA  and  the  appro- 


priate HSA.  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
proper  relationship  that  should  exist. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President.  a£  a  practi- 
cal matter,  I  am  certain  that  this  part  of 
the  pending  amendment  would  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Late  last  year,  during  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  8.  544,  the  Health 
Planning  and  Resources  Development 
Amendments  of  1979,  now  Public  Law 
9&-79,  the  Senate-passed  bill  included  an 
amendment  I  had  authored  that — ^in- 
stead of  mandating  a  presumptively  valid 
role  for  HSA's  in  VA  planning  matters, 
as  does  the  pending  amendment — merely 
required  that,  if  a  Federal  agency,  such 
as  the  VA,  were  itself  to  request  an  HSA 
to  review  a  proposed  use  by  it  of  Federal 
funds  to  support  the  development  of  in- 
stitutional health  services,  that  HSA 
would  have  to  provide  an  advisory  opin- 
ion on  the  proposed  use  of  funds — just 
an  advisory  opinion. 

Although  my  amendment  then  was  far 
different  from  the  provision  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment — that  is,  there  was  no 
requirement  for  the  VA  to  request  an 
HSA  evaluation  and  the  HSA's  opinim, 
if  requested,  would  have  been  purely  ad- 
visory wit±i  no  obligation  on  the  VA  to 
respond  in  any  way — it  was  badly  mis- 
interpreted and  ultimately  defeated. 

A  number  of  veterans'  organizations 
registered  strong  opposition  to  it,  ex- 
pressing their  concern  that  it  would 
represent  an  unwarranted  intnision  by 
HEW  into  VA  health-care  matters,  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  wrote  the  House  conferees  in 
strong  opposition.  Accordingly,  despite 
my  efforts  in  conference,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  in  rejecting  the 
amendment — including  most  particu- 
larly the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee's  medical  facili- 
ties and  benefits  subcommittee  who  also 
served  on  that  conference  committee. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  pending  amendment,  if 
adopted,  Mr.  President,  would  suffer  the 
same  result. 

I  can  report  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  all  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  health  planning  lull  did  in- 
clude— at  my  insistence — a  statement 
that  if  such  a  direct  request  were  made 
to  an  HSA  by  a  Federal  agency,  the  HSA 
should  respond  with  an  advisory  opinion. 
I  believe  that  that  is  the  appropriate  pol- 
icy result. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of  the 
pending  amendment  would  call  for  a 
"consolidation"  of  the  efforts  of  the  VA 
and  HEW  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
quality  and  safety  standards  in  com- 
munity nursing  homes,  including  sub- 
mission of  a  study  of  the  appropriate  way 
to  accomplish  this  consolidation  and  a 
timetable  to  carry  out  such  consolida- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "consolida- 
tion" suggests  a  merging  of  different  ele- 
ments into  a  single  imit  whereas  the 
word  "coordination,"  which  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  propose,  does  not 
require  a  merging  but  rather  a  harmoniz- 
ing of  different  elements  in  common  ac- 


tion. Applying  this  difference  to  the  issue 
addressed  in  the  second  section  of  the 
amendment — the  relationship  of  VA  and 
HEW  efforts  with  reference  to  commu- 
nity nursing  hcMnes — I  believe  that  the 
appropriate  relationship  should  be  char- 
acterized by  "coordination"  of  effort,  not 
"consolidation."  I  take  this  position  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  two  agencies  have  very  dif- 
ferent missions.  As  I  discussed  earlier, 
the  Congress  has  given  the  VA  a  special 
mandate — i}articularly  in  the  area  of 
health  care  for  veterans.  For  the  VA  to 
consolidate  its  effort  with  HEW  in  any 
particular  respect  would  require  a  merg- 
ing of  VA  activities  with  those  of  HEW 
and  a  resultant  relinguishing  by  the  VA 
of  its  independence  and  a  dilution  of  its 
accountability.  Such  a  result  would  com- 
promise the  VA's  special  role  and  resptm- 
sibility  and  serve  to  imdermine  the 
agency's  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

Second,  the  actual  relationships  be- 
tween VA  and  community  nursing  homes, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  HEW  and  nursing 
homes,  on  the  other,  indicate  that  con- 
solidation would  be  inappropriate.  The 
VA  enters  into  direct  contracts  with 
nursing  homes  for  the  care  of  eligible 
veterans;  HEW  simply  reimburses  nurs- 
ing hcHnes  through  medicaid  for  care 
provided  to  eligible  recipients.  Whereas 
the  VA  conducts  its  own  inspections  of 
nursing  home  facilities,  so  as  to  assure 
itself  that  the  facilities  will  offer  accept- 
able care  for  veterans,  HEW  contracts 
with  the  States  to  conduct  the  necessary 
investigations. 

Third,  although  I  do  not  agree  that 
consolidation  is  appropriate,  I  do  believe 
that  coordination  may  be  feasible  and 
desirable.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  two 
agencies  are  already  acting  to  develop  a 
coordinated  effort.  Indeed,  the  VA  al- 
ready has  an  existing  responsibility, 
which  I  authored  in  section  620 Cb)  of 
title  38,  to  make  available,  to  the  extent 
possible,  to  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  licensing  or  otherwise  regulating  or 
inspecting  nursing  homes,  including 
HEW  of  course,  "the  standards  pre- 
scribed and  any  report  of  inspection  of 
institutions  furnishing  care  to  veterans" 
under  the  applicable  title  38  provisions. 

Moreover — in  response  to  a  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  its  1977  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  VA  health  care — the  VA  has 
adopted  as  an  objective  to  "establish  a 
model  working  relat-onship  between  VA 
and  HEW  and  State  survey  agencies  di- 
rected toward  the  reduction  of  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  the  inspection  of  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  care  in  these  homes." 
In  its  latest  monitoring  report  on  this 
objective,  dated  October  10,  1979.  the  VA 
described  numerous  VA  and  HEW  meet- 
ings over  the  last  2  years  and  stated, 
"discussions  with  HEW  and  VA  staff  in- 
dicate that  VA  should  not  aim  toward  a 
common  VA/HEW  inspection  of  nursing 
homes  since  VA  and  HEW  are  assessing, 
for  the  most  part,  different  aspects  of 
nursing  home  care.  As  an  alternative,  we 
are  developing  procedures  for  routine 
exchange  of  complementary  data  con- 
cerning nursing  homes  and  eliminating 
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duidication  where  it  exists."  This  demon- 
strates the  appropriate  coordinatlve  re- 
lationship that  should  exist  between  the 
two  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  report  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  am  In  agreement,  as  I 
believe  the  VA  and  HEW  are  also,  with 
what  I  perceive  as  the  underlying  objec- 
tive of  this  part  of  his  amendment — re- 
ducing imnecessary  and  burdensome  du- 
plication of  Federal  efforts.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  consolidation  is  a  proper 
mesuis  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will  shortly 
submit  my  substitute  amendment  call- 
ing for  a  coordination,  rather  than  a 
consolidation,  of  VA  and  HEW  efforts, 
and  I  urge  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  and  my  other  colleagues 
to  support  that  approach. 
Exhibit  I 
Monitoring  Report  roa,  Implkmemtation  or 
NAS  Recommzndation  No.  29   (4)  :  Long- 
Tbsm  Carx  Altxrmativxs  to  Institction- 
auzation 

comkttnitt  nttrsing  homk  inspections 
Objective:  EstablUh  a  model  working  re- 
lationship between  VA.  DHEW  and  State 
Survey  agencies  directed  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  duplication  of  effort  In  the  Inspec- 
tion of  nursing  homes,  and  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  care  In  these 
homes.  (Revised  statement  of  objective). 

Statiis:  Dtirlng  FY  '78  five  community 
nursing  home  educational  conferences  were 
conducted  focusing  on  the  subject  of  VA  re- 
lationships with  SUte  and  Federal  agencies 
In  the  assessment  of  community  nursing 
homes.  Discussions  were  held  with  the  Di- 
rectors. Office  of  Long  Term  Care  Standards 
Enforcement  (now  Bureau  of  Health  Stand- 
ards &  (Juallty,  HCFA)  at  six  HEW  Regional 
Offices  (Boston.  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  and  Atlanta)  to  gain  a 
mutual  understanding  of  assessment  activ- 
ities and  develop  procedures  for  sharing  in- 
formation. We  have  also  conducted  three 
administrative  meetings  with  key  HEW,  State 
and  VA  staff  in  HEW  Region  VI  (Dallas) ,  Re- 
gion vn  (Kansas  City) ,  and  Region  X  (Seat- 
tle). Additional  meetings  are  planned  for 
FY  "80. 

J^^ndlng  was  not  provided  in  the  FY  '79 
budget  to  employ  a  medical  district  com- 
munity nursing  home  liaison  staff  member 
(Ist  milestone);  therefore  this  major  mile- 
stone was  not  reached  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. A  subsequent  revision  of  the  MBO 
(12/29/78)  eliminates  this  milestone  and 
resource  requirement. 

Discussions  with  HEW  and  VA  staff 
(above)  Indicate  that  VA  should  not  aim  to- 
ward a  common  VA/HEW  inspection  of  nurs- 
ing homes  since  VA  and  HEW  are  assessing, 
for  the  most  part,  different  aspects  of  nurs- 
ing home  care.  As  an  alternative,  we  are  de- 
veloping procedures  for  routine  exchange  of 
complementary  data  concemlntt  nursing 
homes  and  eliminating  duplication  where 
it  exist*. 

Problem*:  None. 

Resource  requirements:  None  required 

Preparation  date:  October  10, 1979. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  leaving 
for  a  moment  the  question  of  consolida- 


tlcm  or  coordination,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  to  the  text  of  amendment  No. 
645,  on  page  3.  He  apparently  has  mis- 
understood the  intent  of  this  amendment. 

We  are  not  talking  about  forcing  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  listen  to  or 
follow  the  recommendations  the  HSA. 
The  language  in  line  3,  page  3,  is  this: 

The  Administrator  shall  give  due  consid- 
eration to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Health  Systems  Agency  before  such  service 
is  provided,  equivalent  required,  or  expendi- 
ture made.  Such  recommendations  shall  not 
be  binding  on  the  Administrator. 

We  are  not  tying  the  VA's  hands  in 
any  way.  We  simply  are  saying  that  be- 
fore the  VA  strikes  out  to  buy  some  ex- 
pensive equipment  or  build  some  new 
facilities,  it  should  take  into  account  the 
services  already  available  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  give  the  HSA  a  chance  to  make 
recommendations,  and  support  or  oppose 
the  new  development. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  recently  built 
veterans  hospitals  in  this  country  that 
are  practically  imused  or  perhaps  not 
used  at  all.  One  is  still  un(}er  construc- 
tion, so  my  description  of  that  might  not 
be  totally  accurate.  I  believe  it  is  called 
the  Hebert  Veterans  Hospital,  in  Lou- 
isiana. It  never  has  been  occupied,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  for  it. 

To  me,  it  is  an  absolute  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  build  an  expensive 
facility  like  that,  costing  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  have  it  empty.  That  is  ridicu- 
lous. That  would  not  happen  if  someone 
in  HSA  would  make  a  report,  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and,  in  ef- 
fect, blow  the  whistle  on  that  kind  of 
foolishness. 

I  can  understand  why  the  House  does 
not  want  this  amendment.  They  are  em- 
barrassed by  what  happened,  and  they 
should  be.  But  we  in  the  Senate  have  a 
reason  to  stand  up  and  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  made  these  kinds 
of  mistakes  in  the  past,  and  we  should 
put  into  effect  the  mechanism  for  avoid- 
ing them  in  the  future.  The  same  thing, 
I  understand,  is  about  to  happen  in 
Camden,  N.J. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  was  aware 
of  that  when  we  authorized  those  funds. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  said  this 
whole  business  was  reviewed  thoroughly 
in  the  appropriations  process.  I  am  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  facilities  are  needed,  and  whether 
or  not  the  existing  facilities  are  adequate 
unless  some  independent  review  is  made 
and  unless  we  get  information  from  a 
source  that  is  knowledgeable  and  is  not 
subject  to  strong  political  pressures,  as 
obviously  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Hubert  facility. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  he 
at  least  take  the  amendment  back  to  the 
House  and  see  if  we  can  get  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  not  trying  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Administrator.  We  want  an  outside, 
independent  authority  to  review  the 
needs  for  these  facilities  and  give  the 
Administrator  the  benefit  of  that  review. 


If  the  Administrator  refuses  to  go  along 
with  that  review,  he  has  to  tell  Congress 
his  reasons. 

I  believe  the  amendment  makes  emi- 
nently good  sense,  and  I  suggest  to  the 
chairman  that  he  reconsider.  I  strongly 
feel  that  we  have  left  ourselves  vulner- 
able, and  this  is  one  way  of  closing,  what 
to  me  is  a  serious  gap  In  our  informa- 
tion-gathering process. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  understand  the 
way  the  amendment  works.  I  just  do  not 
think  it  would  work  in  an  appropriate 
way. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  couM 
ask  the  HSA's  to  report  to  them  on  these 
matters,  and  we  could  give  them  guid- 
ance. I  do  not  feel  that  the  VA  should  be 
required  to  respond  to  HSA  statements. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  repeat  his 
statement? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UP  amendment  no.  91 » 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  coordination 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  reference  to  the 
enforcement  of  quality  and  safety  stand- 
ards in  community  nursing  homes) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  (Tran- 
STON)  proposes  an  un printed  amendment 
numbered  919  to  the  Bellmon  amendment 
No.  645. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  "Viz;"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof: 

On  page  67,  between  lines  19  and  20,  In- 
sert the  following  new  title: 

TITLE         NTTRSING    HOME    RESPONSIBILrTT 

S»c.  .  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  submit  a  Joint  report 
to  the  Congress  relating  to  the  coordination 
of  their  responsibilities  for  the  enforcement 
of  quality  and  safety  standards  In  pursing 
homes.  Such  report  shall — 

(A)  Identify  the  optimum  method  for  co- 
ordinating Federal  responBlbility  for  en- 
forcing quality  and  safety  standards  in  nurs- 
ing homes  within  one  Federal  agency; 

(B)  Identify  legislative  and  regulatory 
changes  required  to  accomplish  such  coordi- 
nation; and 

(C)  establish  a  timetable  for  such  coordi- 
nation beginning  no  later  than  January  1, 
1981,  and  ending  by  January  1.  1982. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  no  later  than 
August  30, 1980. 
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Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  already  explained  the  amendment 
so  I  think  I  need  not  repeat  myself.  It 
provides  for  coordination  but  not  con- 
solidation, in  essence. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  leaves  out  the  portion  that 
deals  with  the  HSA. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS) ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  69, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  6  Leg.] 
YEAS — 69 


Baucus 

Hatch 

Moynlhan 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Nunn 

Blden 

Heflln 

Pell 

Boren 

Helms 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

RlblcoS 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Rlegle 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Roth 

Church 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Culver 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeConclni 

Long 

Stewart 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Oam 

McClure 

Tower 

Oleun 

McOovern 

Tsongas 

Ooldwater 

Mielcher 

Warner 

Oravel 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Hart 

Morgan 
NAYS— 23 

2k>rlii8ky 

Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Eron 

Pro»mire 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Byrd. 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Chafee 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Muskle 

Wallop 

Dole 

Packwood 

Welcker 

NOT  VOnNO— 8 

Baker 

Ford 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Young 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

CXXVl 

30— Part  1 

So  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  (UP 
No.  919)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  {unendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
HON) ,  as  ammded  by  the  sid>stltute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t^at  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  (Mr.  Bellmon),  as  amended. 

The  amendment  No.  645  (as  amended) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  920 

(Subsequently    numbered    amendment    No. 

1632) 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  16  percent  coet- 

of-llving    increase    in   OI    Bill    education 

ben^ts) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  committee  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) for  himself  and  Senators  Talmados, 
Randolph,  Stone,  Ditrkin,  Matsttnaga, 
Eagleton,  Stafford,  Thxhimond,  Simpson, 
and  Dole  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  920. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  pfige  67,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

TITLE    IX— OI    BILL    RATE    INC^REASES 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

Sec.  901.  The  table  contained  In  section 
1504(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


"bilumn  I 


Coiumn  Column  Column 

II  III  IV    Column  V 


No  On* 

de-  di- 

pend-  pend- 

Typecftraininf       enb  *nt 


Two 
de- 
pend-   More  thin  two 
enb    dependents 


The  amount  in 

column  tv. 

plut  the  fol- 
iowini  for 
eKh  depend- 

ent in  eicest 

of  two: 

InttitutlontI: 

Full-time 

^260 

^22 

$378 

Vt 

Three-quarter- 

time 

196 

242 

2S4 

21 

Half-time 

130 

161 

190 

14 

Farm  cooperitive, 

apprentice,  or 

« 

other  on-job 

trainini: 
Full-lime.... 

227 

27* 

316 

21" 

VERXAH'a  KDUCATIOirAL  i 

Sxc.  902.  Chapter  34  of  title  88,  XTtaltM 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striving  out  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1677(b)  "$288"  and  Inserting  In  lira 
thereof  "»88l": 

(2)  amending  the  table  contained  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1883(a)  to  read  m  fol- 
lows: 


"Column  I 


Column  Column  Column 

II  III  IV    ColHiiaV 


No  One  Two 
de-  de-  de- 
pend- pend-  pend-    More  than  two 
Type  of  program      ents  ent  ents    dependents 


The  amouat  in 
column  IV, 
plus  the  fol- 
lowini  tor 
each  depend- 
ent in  excess 
of  two: 
Institutional: 

Full-time $358       $426       $485  $30 

Three-quarter-         268         319         365  22 

time. 

Half-time 179         213         243  15 

Cooperative 289        338        384  22"; 


(3)  striking  out  in  section  ie82(b)  "$811" 
and  Inserting  \n  lieu  thereof  "$368"; 

(4)  amending  the  table  contained  in  para- 
gn4>h  (2)  of  section  1683(c)  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

IH 

IV 

Column  V 

No 

One 

Two 

de- 

de- 

de- 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

More then  two 

Basis 

enb 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

TbemMiitln 

catanMlV, 

■tuOMfel- 
lowinifor 
each  depend- 

ent in  excess 

of  two: 

Full-time 

..      «89 

$338 

^ 

^ 

Three-quarter- 

216 

254 

289 

17 

time. 

Half-time 

145 

169 

192 

12"; 

(6)  striking  out  in  section  1893(b)  "$e8*' 
and  "$828"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••»79  "  and  "$952",  respectively;  and 

(6)  striking  out  in  section  1098(b)  "$811" 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$368". 

BTTRVTVORS'  and  DBPENDKNTS'  ■DTTCATIOHAI, 

AasxsraMCX 

Sic.  903.  Chapter  36  of  UUe  88.  XTntted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  strl'lng  out  in  section  1732 (b)  "$3«1" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$389";  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  section  1742(a)  "$811". 
"$98"  "$88"  and  "$10.40"  and  inaertlng  tn 
lieu  'thereof  "$358",  "$113",  "$113".  vod 
"$12.00".  reapectlTrty. 

CORXESPOND3NCK     COURSES,     ON-JOB     TRAIHTKO, 
AMD   EDITCATXON    LOANS 

Sec.  904.  Chapter  38  of  tlUe  38.  Unite* 
Stwtes  Code.  Is  amended  by^ 

(1)  striking  out  In  aectlon  178e(a)(3) 
"$311"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$S6B"; 

(3)  amending  the  table  contained  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  secUon  1787(b)  to  read  as 
foUowe: 
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.»..    ^a       -inon 


/^r^xTnuccciriXT a t    nvfrxDrx 


CCKT  A  Ti: 


A  en 
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Colunin 

Calvmn 

Cotumn 

■XohMinl 

II 

III 

IV 

ColuainV 

No 

One 

Two 

de- 

de- 

de- 

Periods of 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

More than  two 

Iraininf 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount  in 

column  IV, 

plus  the  fol- 
lowing for 

each  depend- 

ent in  excess 

of  two: 

FirslS  months.  ., 

(260 

J292 

{319 

JU 

Second  6  months. 

194 

227 

2M 

14 

Third  6  months    . 

130 

162 

189 

14 

Fourth  and  any 

succe«din|  6- 

month  periods.. 

64 

97 

124 

14" 

and 

(3)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1798(b)  "$311"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$358". 

On  page  57.  line  22,  strike  out  "VII"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "X". 

On  pages  57  and  58,  redesignate  sections 
701,  702.  and  703  as  sections  1001.  1002.  and 
1003. 

On  page  58.  line  7,  insert  a  comma  after 
■■(b)". 

On  page  58.  line  8.  strike  out  "and  (c)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c),  and  (d)  ". 

On  page  59,  insert  below  Une  4  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subsection: 

(d)  The  provisions  of  title  IX  shall  be 
effective  September  1,  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  ask  the  Senators  to 
my  left  to  retire  to  the  cloakroom  if 
they  wish  to  confer. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tlie 
amendment  just  oflfered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.' this 
amendment,  in  which  I  am  joined  by 
Senators  Taljiadgk,  Randolph,  Stone 
DURJON,  MATstTNAGA.  and  Eagleton; 
would  increase  the  rates  of  GI  bill  bene- 
°P^  by  15  percent,  effective  September  1, 
1980. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  in- 
crease is  clearly  evident.  GI  biU  benefits 
were  last  increased  on  October  l,  1977. 
By  the  time  this  increase  would  be  effec- 
tive, almost  3  years  will  have  passed 
smce  the  last  increase  This  means  that 
m  effect,  this  amendment  would  provide 
for  an  increase  of  about  5  percent  per 
year— actually  somewhat  less. 

Since  the  time  of  the  last  GI  bill  bene- 
fit rate  increase,  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  more  than  20  percent.  At  the 
current,  double-digit  rate  of  inflation  it 
u  reasonable  to  expect  that— by  the  time 
this  proposed  increase  is  effective— the 
cost  of  living  will  have  increased  at  least 
another  10  percent.  Thus,  this  15-per- 
cent increase— less  than  half  the  likely 
CPI  increase— is  certainly  not  unreason- 
able and  represents  a  very  moderate  ap- 
proach in  view  of  the  estimate  by  CBO 
that,  in  order  to  offset  fully  the  effect  of 
inflation  since  the  last  rate  increase  to 
October  1,  1979.  we  would  need  to  enact 
a  20.6-percent  increase,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979.  with  a  cost  in  excess  of  |798 
million  this  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  in  its  March  15,  1979,  report 
to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  recom- 
mended a  7-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  GI  bill  benefits  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1979.  However,  the  second  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1980  has  not  made  adequate 
provision  for  such  an  increase.  Our  com- 
mittee has,  however,  remained  com- 
mitted to  providing  some  relief  to  those 
veterans  who  are  attempting  to  pursue 
programs  of  education  using  GI  bill  ben- 
efits, the  value  of  which  is  being  so  badly 
eroded  by  inflation.  At  this  point,  we 
strongly  believe  that  we  must  do  what- 
ever we  can  within  the  spending  limits 
imposed  by  the  second  concurrent  res- 
olution. Thus,  the  pending  amendment 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  conference  ac- 
tion on  the  budget  resolution.  The  fiscal 
year  1980  cost  of  the  amendment  is  es- 
timated by  CBO  to  be  $22  million  in 
budget  authority  and  zero  in  outlays. 
The  fiscal  year  1981  cost  is  estimated  at 
$376  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$36g  million  in  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  cost  estimate  of  a  15-percent 
cost-of-Uving  increase  prepared  by  CBO 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  period  1970  through  1974,  there 
were  more  than  4  million  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces — just 
slightly  less  than  one-half  of  all  those 
discharged  during  the  Vietnam  era.  Al- 
most 60  percent  of  those  who  saw  action 
in  the  Vietnam  theatre  were  discharged 
during  this  period. 

These  same  individuals  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  delimiting 
periods  for  ben^ts  under  the  GI  bill. 
Their  last  chance  to  make  effective  use 
of  these  remaining  benefits  to  facilitate 
their  readjustments  to  civilian  life  must 
not  be  hindered  by  an  inadequate  level 
of  assistance.  These  veterans,  now  most- 
ly in  their  mid-thirties,  are — in  many 
cases — likely  to  have  families  to  sup- 
port, rent  and  other  bills  to  pay,  and  an 
education  to  complete  within  a  very 
limited  time.  It  is  essential  that  we  pro- 
vide an  adequate  level  of  GI  bill  benefits 
for  these  Vietnam  veterans — one  that 
realistically  refiects  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living— during  the  very  last  years  of 
their  delimiting  period. 

I  believe  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
rate  of  GI  bill  benefits  is  an  important 
supplement  to  the  new  readjustment 
counseling  program  enacted  last  year  by 
Public  Law  96-22.  Many  of  those  veter- 
ans who  seek  assistance  through  that 
new  program  may  have  remaining  eli- 
gibility for  GI  bill  benefits  or  may  be 
eligible  for  an  extension  of  their  10-year 
delimiting  date  under  the  provisions  in 
S.  870  for  a  targeted  delimiting  date  ex- 
tension. They  should  not  be  discouraged 
from  using  their  benefits  on  accoimt  of 
an  inadequate  level  of  assistance.  That, 
Mr.  President,  would  be  a  cold  slap  in 
the  face  to  those  who  have  finally  been 
reached  by  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  has  imques- 
tionably  undermined  drastically  the  pur- 


chasing power  of  the  GI  bill  dollar.  This 
amendment,  while  not  fully  compensat- 
ing for  rising  costs,  would  help  offset  that 
impact  and  is,  I  believe,  a  prudent  and 
fair  proposal  that  the  Senate  should 
approve. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
amendment. 

ExBnrr   1 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  9, 1979. 
Hon.   Alan   Cranston, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
202  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  prepared 
the  attached  revised  cost  estimate  for  your 
proposed  amendments  to  S.  870,  the  GI  Bill 
Amendment  Act  of  1979. 

Should  the  Conunlttee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  the 
attached  cost  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  REiscHAtrER, 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director). 

Congressional  BtnocET  Office  Cost  Estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  Two  possible  amendments 
to  S.  870. 

2.  BUI  title:  Two  amendments  to  the  QI 
BlU  Amendments  Act  of  1979. 

3.  Bill  status:  Two  possible  floor  amend- 
ments to  S.  870  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Alan 
Cranston. 

4.  BiU  purpose:  The  first  amendment 
would  strengthen  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's debt  collection  procedure  to  allow  dis- 
closure of  veterans'  names  and  addresses  to 
consumer  reporting  agencies  for  debt  col- 
lection purposes.  It  would  also  modify  defini- 
tions of  certain  categories  of  veterans  for 
employment  assistance  purposes.  The  second 
amendment  would  provide  a  15  percent  In- 
crease In  veterans'  education  benefits  start- 
ing in  September  1980. 

5.  Cost  estimate:  The  first  amendment  has 
a  negative  required  budget  authority.  This 
indicates  that  the  provision  would  reduce 
future  federal  liabilities  through  a  change 
to  an  existing  entitlement  and  therefore 
would  permit  subsequent  appropriations  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  budget  authority  for  this 
program.  Negative  figures  represent  that 
amount  by  which  budget  authority  or  out- 
lays for  the  program  could  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment. 

The  second  amendment  would  result  In 
additional  futtire  federal  liabilities  in  fiscal 
years  1980  to  1984  through  an  extension  of 
existing  entitlements  and  would  require  sub- 
sequent appropriation  action  to  provide  the 
necessary  budget  authority.  The  figures 
shown  as  "Required  Budget  Authority"  rep- 
resent an  estimate  of  the  additional  budget 
authority  needed  to  cover  the  estimated  out- 
lays that  would  result  from  enactment  of 
this  amendment. 

The  costs  of  these  amendments  fall  in 
function  700. 

|By  fiscal  years,  In  millions  of  dollani 


1980    1981    1982    1983    1984 


Amendment  1— Modify  Debt  Collection  Procedure  and  Chanie 
Definitions  of  Various  Categories  of  Veterans  for  Employment 
Assistance  Purposes 


Required  budiet  authority -10    -20    -17    -13    -10 

Estimated  ouoayt —10    —20    —17    —13    -10 


Amendment  2— Benefit  Increase 


Required  budiet  authority. 
Estimated  outlays 


20      376      422      349      245 
0      366      430      359      253 
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Combined  Impact  of  Amendments 
|By  fiscal  years,  In  millions  of  dollarsi 


1980    1981    1982    1983    1984 


Required  budiet  authority 10      356      40S      336      235 

Estimated  outlays -10      346      413      346      243 


6.  Basis  of  estimate:  Amendment  1  would 
permit  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  dis- 
close names  and  addresses  of  veterans  and 
other  information  to  consumer  reporting 
agencies  for  debt  collection  purposes.  As  of 
June  30,  1979,  the  Veterans  Administration 
was  owed  an  estimated  $180  million  in  termi- 
nated education  assistance  overpayments.  It 
had  another  $400  million  in  current  over- 
payments outstanding.  CBO  expects  that  col- 
lections in  both  categories  would  Increase 
because  of  this  provision.  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
this  provision  is  projected  to  result  in  a  sav- 
ings of  at  least  $10  million  to  the  federal 
government  as  a  result  of  increased  collec- 
tions net  of  administrative  costs. 

Amendment  1  has  a  second  provision  wlilch 
would  modify  Chapter  41.  Title  38,  U.S.C. 
This  provision  would  change  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  Job  counseling,  training,  and  place- 
ment services  provided  to  veterans.  It  would 
specify  a  minimum  period  of  active  service  in 
the  definition  of  "veteran"  and  eliminate  the 
48-month  limit  on  the  period  after  discharge 
from  the  definition  of  "veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam era."  It  would  also  make  technical 
changes  to  update  language  In  conformance 
with  recent  changes  in  laws  pertaining  to 
employment  and  training  programs.  This  pro- 
vision would  have  no  budgetary  Impact  as  It 
would  not  authorize  an  Increase  in  appropri- 
ation levels.  The  provision  could,  however, 
result  In  additional  appropriation  requests. 

Amendment  2  would  raise  benefits  paid  un- 
der the  OI  Bill  and  other  veterans  education 
programs  by  15  percent,  effective  for  training 
taken  after  August  31,  1980.  This  would  raise 
program  costs  in  two  wasrs:  1)  the  average 
cost  per  person  would  rise  with  the  rate  In- 
crease (by  an  estimated  15  percent),  and  2) 
some  persons  would  be  induced  to  train  who 
would  not  have  trained  without  the  rate  in- 
crease. The  projected  Impact  on  the  number 
of  trainees  is  shown  below.  The  small  amount 
of  required  additional  budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1980  is  the  result  of  obligations  In- 
curred In  September  1980  which  are  paid  In 
October  1980. 

Training  inducement  estimate 
(by  fiscal  years) 

Additional  persons  In  training  due  to  the 
rate  Increase : 

1980 20,  000 

1981 72,000 

1982  — — 120,000 

1983  - 105,000 

1984 73,  000 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate :  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Al  Peden  and 
Betsy  Guthrie  (225-7766). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  G.  G.  Nuckols, 
for  James  L.  Blum,  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  such  time  as  my  colleague 
mav  require. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  grap- 
pled with  this  particular  amendment  in 
committee  and  here  again.  At  first  blush, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  benefit  assistance  under  the  GI 
bill — 15  percent. 

I  am  going  to  speak  in  favor  of  it.  The 
last  increase  was  effective  October  1977. 


So,  in  effect,  we  are  talking  about  a  5- 
percent-per-year  increase.  And  that 
seems  justifiable,  even  under  the  crush- 
ing budget  problems  that  we  have  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  contend  with  in 
this  body  and  in  this  Nation. 

I  do  think  that  we  need  a  vehicle  to  go 
into  conference  with  some  increase 
passed  in  the  event  the  House  does  not 
pass  its  own  increase.  An  increase  is 
justified,  and  the  extent  of  that  Increase 
should  be  a  matter  for  conference  with 
the  House.  I  would  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  making  a  recommendation 
for  a  similar  cost-of-living  increase  for 
GI  bill  recipients.  We  will  know  that 
very  shortly. 

I  do  believe  that  I  can  support  the  15- 
percent  figure  on  the  basis  that  5  per- 
cent per  year  is  not  unreasonable  con- 
sidering the  infiation  rate  in  the  same 
3 -year  period. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
who  controls  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  controlled  on  this  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson  ) . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Who  controls  the  time 
in  opposition? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly will  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  for  any  period  of  time  that 
he  may  reauire. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  watched  these 
votes  on  veterans'  measures  over  21  years. 
And  after  observing  the  vote  that  was 
just  taken,  it  is  clear  that  the  course  upon 
which  I  am  about  to  embark  is  a  very 
steep  uphill  course.  But  I  rise  to  do  it, 
because  what  is  involved  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  congressional  budget  process. 
And  that  process  applies  to  the  veterans 
fimction  as  well  as  all  other  fimctions 
of  the  Government. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  proposal  that 
is  being  offered  in  the  pending  amend- 
ments, and  then  apply  similar  behavior 
to  the  other  17  functions  in  the  budget, 
we  might  just  as  well  forget  about  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  last  year,  in  response  to  a  positive 
mandate  from  this  body  later  supported 
by  the  other  body,  we  adopted  a  budget 
not  only  for  fiscal  year  1980  but  for  1981 
and  1982.  We  did  this  because  of  the 
pressure  on  the  entire  Congress  to  let  the 
people  of  this  country  know  when,  if  at 
any  time,  they  could  plan  on  a  balanced 
Federal  budget. 

The  Senate  mandated  the  Budget 
Committee  to  produce  budgets  which 
would  be  balanced  in  either  fiscal  year 
1981  or  fiscal  year  1982.  We  presented 
both  options  to  the  Senate  and  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  more  stringent  one;  a 
balanced  budget  in  1981. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate  in  all  can- 
dor that  the  prospects  for  a  balanced 
budget  in  1981,  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  are  diminishing 
rapidly  if  they  have  not  already  dis- 


appeared. But  the  Senate's  action  on 
this  amendment  will  be  a  clue,  and  it 
certainly  will  be  evidence  to  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  commitment  of  this  body 
to  even  making  the  effort. 

Senators  may  conclude  that  bteause 
we  cannot  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
in  1981  in  any  case,  why  not  adopt  this 
amendment?  It  is  simply  going  to  throw 
the  budget  a  little  more  out  of  balance 
in  1981. 

But  to  those  who  think  it  is  important 
to  continue  to  try.  I  recommend  oppos- 
ing this  amendment  for  reasons  that  I 
will  try  to  describe. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  870  as  it 
came  out  of  committee,  llie  bill  makes 
a  number  of  necessary  changes  in  the 
GI  bill  education  program. 

Some  of  those  changes  are  badly 
needed.  For  example,  the  bill  will  insure 
that  our  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  receive  their  train- 
ing and  educational  benefits. 

I  also  commend  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  the  reductions  in  reim- 
bursement for  fiight  training  and  corre- 
spondence school  benefits  included  in 
this  bill.  But  I  regret  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  go  all  the  way  in  eliminating 
these  low-priority  programs. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  second  budget  resolution, 
these  programs  have  been  s2iown  by 
both  the  GAO  and  CBO  to  be  wasteful 
and  ineffective  in  leading  to  relevant 
full-time  employment  for  veterans.  They 
do  not  really  help  veterans,  and  they 
are  a  waste  of  Federal  resources. 

I  further  regret  that  as  of  now  the 
committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  report  leg- 
islation to  require  private  insurers  to  re- 
imburse the  VA  for  health  care  provided 
to  insured  veterans.  Such  legislation, 
which  would  not  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
health-care  services  to  veterans,  is  a 
commonsense  protection  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars. 

In  this  time  of  severe  budget  con- 
straints it  is  absolutely  essential  to  cut 
back  in  such  low-priority  areas  so  that 
resources  can  be  applied  where  they  are 
most  needed.  Adjusting  priorities  in  this 
manner  is  the  essence  of  good  budgeting. 
But  how  a  case  can  be  made  for  con- 
tinuing such  low  priority  programs  In 
any  form,  and  then  seeking  to  add  by 
amendment  to  the  same  bill  higher  pri- 
ority Items,  which  are  squeezed  out  in 
part  by  these  lower  priority  items,  does 
not  make  a  sound  budget  sense  to  this 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that  with  the  adoption  of  this  bill,  the 
Veterans'  Committee  will  be  bar^ 
within  its  crosswalk  under  the  second 
budget  resolution  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Costly  amendments  cannot  be  tolerated 
within  the  budget  totals. 

I,  along  with  every  other  Mnnber  of 
Congress,  would  like  to  provide  veterans 
with  even  more  generous  benefits.  How- 
ever, we  all  must  be  mindful  of  the  need 
for  budgetary  restraint  in  our  efforts  to 
curb  the  infiation  which  harms  veterans 
as  well  as  all  Americans. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  have  to  oppose 
any  amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 
violate    the    budget    resolution    totals. 
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either  for  fiscal  year  1980  or  for  future 
years. 

Now.  if  I  may,  I  will  address  myself, 
Mr.  Presidrait,  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment specifically. 


January  23,  1980 


Mr.  President,  as  an  attachment  to  my 
remarks,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  status  of  the 
veterans'    fimctions    for    entitlements 


funded  in  annual  appropriations  acts  for 
fiscal  years  1980-82. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


STATUS  OF  VETERANS  COMMIHEE  CROSSWALK  FOR  ENTITLEMENTS  FUNDED  IN  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1980 


Fiscal  year  1981         Fiscal  year  1982 


Budget  

author-        Out-       Bud^t  Budget         Out- 

ity        lays    auttiority      Outlays    authority  lays 


Current  law  under  Veterans  Com- 
mittee jurisdiction 13,352    13,325 

Veterans  Committee  crosswalk 14,032    13,944 

Amount  current  law  under 

(-)  crosswalk -680 

Reported  Veterans  Committee  bills: 

Gl  Bill  Amendments  Act  of 
1979(5.870) -4  -4 

Veterans  Disability  Compensa- 
tion and  Services  Benefits 
Act  of  1979  (H.H.  2282) 670         616 


13, 177 
14, 552 


13, 167 
14,487 


13,196 
15, 297 


13,188 
15,230 


-619      -1,375      -1.320      -2,101    -2,042 


10 


683 


688 


10 


693 


Fiscal  year  1980 

— — Fiscal  year  1981  Fiscal  year  19)2 

Budget  . . 1 , 

author-       Out-  Budget  Budget        Out- 

ity        lays  authority      Outlays  authsrily         lays 

Amounts  needed  to  hold  compensa- 
tion benefits  harmless  against  in- 
flation in  fiscal  year  1981-82 GSS  fill  1    Ml        1  ,« 

Status  of  Veterans  Committee  legis-  ••*"        '•^''* 

lation— amount    over    (-(-)    or 

Effect  of  possible  amendment: 
Cranston  amendment  to  provide 
cost-of-living  increase  for  Gl 
bill  benefits 20 376  366  422  430 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  table  shows  that 
in  fiscal  year  1981,  the  first  year  in  which 
the  pending  amendment  would  apply 
fully,  there  is  only  $21  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $16  million  in  outlays  re- 
maining. There  is  only  that  much  room 
for  any  additional  spending  authority. 

In  fiscal  year  1982  there  is  only  $18 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $13 
million  in  outlays.  The  Cranston  amend- 
ment for  those  2  years  would  draw  down 
$376  million  in  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  against  the  available  $21 
million  and  $366  million  in  outlays 
against  the  available  $16  million.  In  fis- 
cal year  1982,  it  would  draw  down  $422 
million  in  budget  authority  as  against 
the  available  $18  million,  and  $430  mil- 
lion in  outlays  as  against  the  available 
$13  million. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  what  I  said 
just  a  few  moments  ago— that  when  we 
adopted  the  first  and  second  budget 
resolutions  for  this  year  and  imple- 
mented the  mandate  of  the  Congress— 
we  established  ceilings  not  only  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  but  for  1981  and  1982  as  well 
I  take  It  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee reassures  itself  about  this  amend- 
ment because  it  is  within  the  fiscal  1980 
crosswalk.  However,  we  have  an  obUga- 
tion  under  our  own  budget  resolution  to 
also  maintain  discipline  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982. 

Because  of  the  figures  which  I  have 
Just  stated,  poUtically  may  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  most  comfortable  stance 
for  me  to  take  would  be  to  sit  silent  on 
this  amendment,  and  just  gently  roU 
over  and  play  dead.  I  have  an  idea  where 
uie  political  clout  on  this  issue  is  In  this 
body. 

However.  Mr.  President,  it  is  precise- 
fir  because  of  these  figures  that  I  must 
rise  in  opposlUon  to  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment. Although  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  not,  as  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  has  pointed  out,  violate 
the  fiscal  year  1980  crosswalk  for  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  under  the 
second  budget  resolution,  it  would  ex- 
ceed the  congressional  budget  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services  by  $0  4  bll- 
Uon  to  budget  authority  and  outlays  in 
both  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  The  table 


which  I  have  put  into  the  Record  dis- 
plays this. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  yield  to  any- 
body in  my  support  for  veterans  and 
their  efforts  to  successfully  readjust  to 
civilian  life,  and  my  record  discloses  it. 
That  is  why  I  intend  to  support  the  re- 
ported bill.  But  if  we  are  ever  to  curb 
the  inflation  that  is  crippling  all  Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  President,  including  veterans — 
maybe  especially  veterans  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  on  fixed  incomes — 
we  must  stay  within  the  budgetary  limits 
that  we  have  set  for  ourselves,  not  just 
for  this  fiscal  year,  but  for  future  years 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  prospects  for  the 
fiscal  1981  budget  are  not  promising.  The 
President  will  send  his  1981  budget  to  the 
Congress  next  week,  and  if  the  advance 
indications  are  correct,  he  will  be  pro- 
posing a  deficit  of  $15  billion  or  more. 
That  is  disquieting  news  which  we  can- 
not ignore. 

But  again  let  me  point  out  that  near 
the  end  of  the  last  session,  we  set  in 
place  a  congressional  budget  plan  to 
guide  us  over  the  next  3  years.  TTiis 
amendment  asks  the  Senate  to  ignore 
that  plan. 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  budget  plan 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  is  set  in 
stone — that  it  cannot  be  touched.  But  we 
cannot  toss  out  the  orderly  procedures 
we  have  established  for  considering 
budget  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  has  a 
channel  for  pursuing  a  Gl  bill  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  fiscal  year  1981  with- 
in the  budget  process.  Each  Senator  can 
try  to  persuade  the  Congress  that  such 
an  increase  is  of  sufficiently  high  priority 
that  It  should  be  included  in  the  budget 
plan. 

But  this  amendment  would  Ignore  the 
budgetary  process.  By  bringing  it  up 
now.  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  is 
asking  that  his  program  be  given  special 
consideration  apart  from  all  other  pro- 
grams. He  is  asking  the  Senate  to  treat 
one  program— the  QI  bill  program— out- 
side the  discipline  of  the  budget  process. 
Considering  such  amendments  now  will 
foreclose  our  options  and  bring  a  $15 
biUion  deficit  in  1981  closer  to  reality 


I  reject  that  proposition  and  urge  all 
other  Senators  to  reject  it  as  well. 

To  vote  for  this  amendment  is  to  vote 
against  budget  discipline.  Any  Senator 
who  holds  himself  out  to  be  an  advocate 
of  fiscal  restraint  cannot  logically  bring 
himself  to  ask  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  brought  these  consid- 
erations to  the  attention  of  the  floor 
manager  and  his  staff  and  they  argued 
that  there  is  no  crosswalk  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  at  this  time,  no  appropria- 
tions bills  for  those  years  have  yet  been 
passed,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  breach 
fiscal  year  1981  and  1982  ceilings? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  most  cynical 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  second  budget 
resolution  with  respect  to  1981  and  1982 
that  I  can  imagine.  If  the  niunbers  in 
that  budget  resolution  have  no  control 
whatsoever  over  the  actions  we  take  with 
respect  to  potential  spending  In  those 
two  years,  why  did  we  bother  to  include 
them  in  those  budget  resolutions? 

The  crosswalks  are  made  in  the  year 
in  which  the  actual  budget  resolutions 
for  the  year  are  adopted.  But  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  we  build  the  1981-S2  budgets 
on  the  basis  of  projections  which  flow  out 
of  what  we  authorize  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
So  let  me  state  some  of  the  assumptions 
which  go  into  the  conclusions  reflected  In 
the  table  which  I  put  into  the  Record 
earlier. 

That  table  assumes  that  the  disability 
compensation  program— which  is  subject 
to  congressional  discretion— will  not  be 
held  suflElclently  below  Inflation  In  1981 
and  1982  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  Cran- 
ston amendment.  This  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion. 

But  Is  Senator  Cranston  prepared  to 
tell  us  that  he  would  support  such  ac- 
tion to  hold  those  cost-of-living  In- 
creases below  what  was  assumed  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  1981  and  1982  In 
order  to  fund  his  current  amendment? 
I  doubt  that  he  Is  willing  to  make  that 
commitment. 

Second,  it  is  assumed  that  additional 
legislative  savings  in  other  programs 
will  not  be  achieved  in  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  room  for  this  increase. 
I  am  talking  about  other  veterans'  pro- 
grams. Consider,  for  example,  what  Is 
being  done  in   the  pending   bill   with 
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respect  to  the  flight  training  program 
and  correspondence  school  benefits, 
which  are  obviously  low  priority  and  a 
place  to  make  savings.  If  those  were  dif- 
ficult savings  to  make  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  fund  this  15-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase,  what  in  heaven's  name 
are  the  other  legislative  savings  which 
could  be  used  to  fund  this  cost-of-living 
increase? 

Third.  Mr.  President,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  actual  inflation  rate  for  flscEil  year 
1981  and  1982  will  not  be  sufBciently  be- 
low the  projected  inflation  rate  to  reduce 
the  cost-of-living  increases  in  the  com- 
pensation and  pension  programs  by 
enough  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  Cranston 
amendment.  I  would  be  Interested  in 
hearing  that  assumption  challenged.  It 
Is  an  assumption  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  and  CBO  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  in  accordance  with 
their  best  judgment. 

If  Inflation,  for  example.  Is  a  full  1 
percent  lower  in  both  fiscal  year  1981 
and  1982  than  currently  projected,  the 
cost  of  the  compensation  and  pension 
programs  will  be  reduced  by  only  $0.1 
billion  in  each  year.  That  $0.1  billion  is 
only  a  fourth  of  the  annual  cost  of  the 
pending  amendment.  So  we  would  have 
to  project  an  inflation  rate  4-percent 
lower  than  the  currently  projected  infla- 
tion rate  for  1981  and  1982  in  order  to 
recover  sufficient  funds  to  support  the 
pending  Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  is 
not  an  arbitrary  analysis.  It  is  a  respon- 
sible analysis,  one  that  I  think  is  con- 
sistent with  the  quality  of  performance 
by  the  Budget  Committee  staff  and  CBO 
over  the  years.  What  I  am  saying  with 
complete  conviction  is  that  this  pending 
amendment  will  break  the  ceihngs  the 
budget  resolution  sets  for  flscal  years 
1981  and  1982.  Senators  can  rationalize 
that  conclusion  away  in  any  way  they 
see  flt.  but  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  a 
dollar  to  a  doughnut  that  this  analysis 
will  stand  up  in  the  light  of  events. 

If  we  choose  instead  to  indulge  in  ad 
hoc,  wish-induced  analyses  of  oou-  owti 
to  justify  a  vote  today,  that  is  every  Sen- 
ator's prerogative.  But  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  way  that  Congress  got  Into 
this  whole  budget  mess  over  the  last  50 
years  and  over  the  first  15  years  of  my 
own  Senate  service.  If  that  is  the  decision 
and  the  will  of  the  Senate,  I  guess  I  shsJl 
have  to  live  with  it  and  accept  it.  How- 
ever, such  decisions  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  for  the  Senator  to  make  the  remarks 
he  just  made  with  reference  to  veterans 
and  Increases  for  them,  because,  ob- 
viously, in  his  past  legislative  history,  he 
Is  proud  of  having  been  on  the  side  of 
the  veteran  at  every  opportunity  that  he 
could  have  been.  I  know  that. 

But  I  want  to  ask  a  specific  question 
about  the  Senator's  statement  on  infia- 
ti(m. 

When  the  Senator  said  that  even  if 
we  had  1  full  percent  reduction  over  the 


projected  Infiation  rate,  am  I  correct 
that  even  our  projected  infiation  rates 
are  already  missing  the  point  on  the  low 
side? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  think  those  that 
we  projected  in  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution may  be  on  the  low  side  in  the 
light  of  events  since  then. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  even  those  we  have  most  current 
in  our  second  concurrent  resolution,  and 
they  were  projected  by  the  best  experts 
we  could  get  and  then  subjected  to  the 
legislative  process  in  arriving  at  our  con- 
currence, that  they  are  already  low. 

I  think  if  that  is  true,  then  what  the 
Senator  has  just  said  Is  further  exas- 
perated. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  f  nd  persuasive  the  assertion  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  that  this  body  should  not 
approve  a  cost-of-Uving  increase  in  the 
Gl  bill  because,  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982,  it  would  cause  the 
projections  in  section  4(b)  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1980  to  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  President,  the  flscal  year  1980  cost 
of  the 'cost-of-living  increase  that  I  have 
proposed  is  within  the  appropriate  cross- 
walk allocation  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  flscal  year  1980 
under  the  second  concurrent  resolution; 
and  fiscal  year  1980  is  the  only  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  that  resolution  has 
any  effect  tmder  the  terms  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

I  support  the  Budget  Act.  I  partici- 
pated in  its  writing.  I  served  undertthe 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Maine,  on  that 
committee.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  for  his  out- 
standing work  on  that  committee,  and 
for  the  budget  process. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  consistent 
with  that  act's  provisions. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  outjrear 
figures  set  forth  in  the  fiscal  year  1980 
second  concurrent  resolution  are  not  in 
any  way  bindin'  as  to  other  years;  the 
outyear  flgtires  are  simply  projections 
that  have  some  usefulness  as  rough 
measures  for  planning  purposes.  They 
have  no  stsinding  under  the  Budget  Act. 

Indeed,  even  on  the  face  of  section  4 
of  the  second  concurrent  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  the  outyear  numbers 
indicate  "appropriate"  levels  for  major 
functional  categories  based  on  govem- 
mentwide  "recommended"  budgetary 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

These  recommended  outyear  levels  in- 
clude no  mission  or  subfunctional  break- 
downs. Thus,  Mr.  President,  since  func- 
tion 700,  veterans'  benefits  and  services, 
consists  of  a  combination  of  so-called 
entitlement  accounts  and  appropriations 
accounts,  it  is  not  even  possible  to  deter- 


mine whether  this  cost-of-living  increase 
in  Gl  bill  benefits  would  cause  the  pro- 
jected function  700  outyear  totals  to  be 
exceeded  unless  and  until  we  know  how 
much  the  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
fiuiction  700  appropriations  accounts  in 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 1  do  not  know 
what  these  amounts  will  be;  nor  does 
anyone  else.  Thus,  it  simply  cannot  be 
said  that  my  amendment  would  cause  the 
projections  to  be  exceeded. 

Incidentally.  It  is  not  my  amendment 
alone.  There  are  other  cosponsors. 

I  now  add  three  more:  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjbmond)  . 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent they  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  It  may 
be  that  the  Budget  Committee  chairman 
has  in  mind  some  specific  figures  for  each 
fimction  700  program  and  account  for 
flscal  years  1981  and  1982,  but  those  fig- 
ures are  not  in  the  second  resolution. 
They  were  not  considered  by  the  Senate; 
there  was  no  debate  or  deUberation  on 
them. 

I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
wishes  that  the  Budget  Act  did  provide 
for  binding  effect  for  so-called  outyear 
projections  and  for  the  allocation  of  such 
projections  by  subfunctional  categories — 
but  the  act  does  not  so  provide. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  outyear  cost  savings 
resulting  from  enactment  of  the  bill  as 
reported  would  yield  very  substantial 
savings — the  first  5-year  cost  savings 
totaling  an  estimated  $119.8  million — 
which  would  offset  in  part  the  outyear 
costs  of  the  cost-of-living  increase. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  1980. 
there  are  no  subfunctional  numbers  in 
the  budget  resolution.  The  functional 
totals  exist  for  1980,  1981,  and  1982  in  the 
second  budget  resolution.  No  more,  no 
less. 

So  the  argument  the  Senator  is  making 
is  a  nonargument. 

With  respect  to  the  1980  numbers,  they 
are  based  on  assumptions. 

The  Senator,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  from  its  beginning 
until  last  year,  knows  we  make  assump- 
tions based  upon  current  programs. 

I  have  already  given  him  some  of  the 
asstmiptions  made  with  respect  to  1981 
and  1982,  the  same  kind  we  made  with 
respect  to  1980.  And  the  word  "appro- 
priate" Is  used  with  respect  to  the  1980 
numbers,  as  well. 

They  are  appropriate  numbers  because 
we  do  not  undertake  to  dictate  to  author- 
izing committees  and  the  appropriation 
committees  how  the  functional  totals  will 
be  built  up. 

But  to  say  that  we  have  no  basis  upon 
which  to  Implement  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  expressed  last  year  is  to  say  that 
the  1981  and  1982  flgiires  are  totally 
meaningless.  What  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  saying  last  spring  when  it  man- 
dated the  Budget  Committee  to  produce 
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a  budget  that  would  be  in  balance  in 
either  1981  or  1982  was  that  we  should 
produce  realistic  niunbers  that  would 
make  it  possible. 

Now  the  Senator  tells  me  that  was  a 
meaningless  exercise?  If  that  is  mean- 
ingless, the  whole  exercise  is  meaning- 
less, I  say  to  the  Senator. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  point.  I  think  I 
covered  it  in  my  opening  on  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  simply  wanted  to  correct 
the  notion  that  the  nimibers  in  the  res- 
olution in  respect  to  1981  and  1982  are 
different  In  nature  than  those  for  1980. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  have  the  dis- 
ciplinary powers  with  respect  to  1981 
and  1982  that  we  have  with  respect  to 
fiscal  1980.  There  are  no  points  of  order 
we  can  raise. 

But  to  say  that  only  imtil  we  get  a 
point  of  order  can  we  do  anything  about 
restraining  spending  in  1981  or  1982  is. 
again,  a  cynical  reaction. 

If  we  really  committed  ourselves  to  a 
balanced  budget  in  1981  last  year.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  that  notwithstanding 
that  commitment  we  can  add  billions  to 
any  function  for  that  year  and  not  be 
backing  down  on  our  commitment? 

That  is  not  my  view  of  it.  But  it  may 
be  his. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  understanding  is  that  the  vote  will 
occur  shortly.  It  may  run  a  little  beyond 
6  pjn.,  and  Mr.  Heinz  wanted  to  be  pro- 
tected. So  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  make  a  sug- 
gestion? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  if  a  tabling  mo- 
tlcm  Is  offered  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  Heinz  amendment  be  laid 
down  following  that,  as  the  order  of 
business  for  tomorrow — as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Whether  the 
motion  to  table  carries  or  does  not,  that 
Mr.  HziNz  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment,  after  which  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  under  the  previous  order, 
untn  8:30  this  evening. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  I  point  out 
that,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  hear  some 
remarks  that  I  made  about  him  earlier 
and  about  the  budget  process  and  my  de- 
sire to  work  with  him  and  the  great  work 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  did  hear  those  remarks, 
but  I  have  trained  myself  not  to  yield  to 
flattery  but  to  do  my  job.  I  take  It  that 
the  Senator  will  continue  to  be  flatter- 
ing If  I  continue  to  do  my  job. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Absolutely.  I  have 
profound  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  him 
on  budget  matters. 

The  main  point  I  make  in  response  to 
the  Senator's  question  is  that,  insofar 
as  the  current  1980  budget  is  concerned 
the  amendment  is  In  full  conformity  with 
the  crosswalk  and  every  other  aspect- 
and  again  with  regard  to  fiscal  1981  and 
1982,  we  are  not  dealing  with  Arm  fig- 


ures, and  we  do  not  now  know  with  what 
figiires  we  will  be  dealing  in  those  years. 

It  is  therefore  not  impossible  tliat  what 
we  are  proposing  can  fit  within  the 
budget  at  that  time. 

It  is  fanciful  to  suggest  we  should  think 
or  act  as  though  the  Budget  Act  con- 
tained provisions  that  it  does  not. 

More  important,  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Act  was  not  written  with  the  pur- 
pose of  balancing  the  Federal  budget  on 
the  backs  of  needy  or  deserving  groups. 
It  was  written  and  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  Congress  certain  tools 
that  it  needed  to  exercise  discipline  and 
restraint.  The  GI  bill  cost-of-living  in- 
crease that  we  are  proposing  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  manifests  that  purpose 
and  the  spirit  of  responsibility.  It  is  un- 
deniably modest,  about  5  percent  a  year — 
less  than  half  the  likely  rise  in  the  CPI 
since  the  last  increase — it  is  fully  justi- 
fied; and  it  will  not  impose  an  imdue 
burden  on  taxpayers. 

Not  only  is  the  proposed  increase  mod- 
est, it  is  urgently  needed  at  this  time. 
Almost  60  percent  of  those  who  saw 
action  in  the  Vietnam  theater  were  dis- 
charged during  the  period  1970  through 
1974.  These  same  individuals  are  now 
approaching  the  end  of  their  delimiting 
periods  for  benefits  under  the  GI  bill. 
These  veterans,  now  mostly  in  their 
midthirties.  are  in  many  cases — likely 
to  have  families  to  support,  rent  and 
other  bills  to  pay,  and  an  education  to 
complete  within  a  very  limited  time.  It  is 
essential  that  we  provide  them  with  an 
adequate  level  of  GI  bill  benefits  during 
the  very  last  years  of  their  delimiting 
periods,  especially  those  veterans  whose 
readjustments  have  been  difficult  and 
delayed  and  who  are  being  helped  by  the 
VA's  new  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram established  by  Public  Law  96-22. 
This,  their  last  chance  to  make  effective 
use  of  these  remaining  benefits  to  facil- 
itate their  readjustment  to  civilian  life 
muct  not  be  hindered  by  an  inadequate 
level  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  wsmt  to  stress  that 
passage  now  and  enactment  as  soon  as 
possible  are  extremely  important  because 
these  veterans  with  brief  remaining 
periods  of  eligibility  need  to  be  assured 
now  that  the  increase  will  be  available 
when  schools  reopen  next  fall.  These  vet- 
erans need  to  make  plans  well  in  ad- 
vance of  September.  They  need  to  apply 
for  admission  and  make  housing,  job, 
and  other  arrangements-  in  order  to  en- 
ter or  reenter  school  in  September.  By 
putting  this  matter  off  imtil  uncertain 
time  and  circumstances  later  this  year, 
we  would  lose  much  of  the  value  of  en- 
acting the  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  GI  bill  dollar  has  unquestionably 
been  imdermined  by  the  soaring  increase 
in  the  rate  of  infiation.  This  amendment, 
although  not  fully  compensating  for  ris- 
ing costs  because  of  the  great  need  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending  and  achieve  a 
balanced  budget,  would  greatly  help  off- 
set that  impact  and  is  a  prudent  and  fair 
proposal  that  the  Senate  should  approve. 
I  stress  that  this  increase  of  15  per- 
cent would  be  all  the  Budget  Committee 


would  support,  "niere  is  indication  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  propose  a  fiscal  year 
1981  cost-of-living  increase. 

I  do  want  to  stress,  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  increase  of  15  percent 
would  be  all  our  committee  would  sup- 
port. There  is  indication  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  that  the  administra- 
tion would  propose  a  fiscal  year  1981 
cost-of-living  increase.  Whatever  the 
President  proposes  would  be  absorbed  in 
this  amendment.  It  would  not  be  over  it; 
it  would  not  be  above  it.  I  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  of  strong  support  from 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  11,  1979. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Cranston:  The  American 
Legion  endorses  your  efforts  to  seek  Senate 
approval  of  legislation  to  provide -.\  cost  of 
living  Increase  In  O.I.  Bill  benefits.  We,  of 
course,  would  rather  see  an  earlier  effective 
date  than  the  one  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee amendment  but  we  understand  budgetary 
considerations  Involved. 

Inflationary  pressures  since  the  last  rate 
Increase  have  pushed  the  CPI  upward  by 
more  than  20  percent.  Beneficiaries  who  are 
In  the  midst  of  their  educational  programs 
have  been  particularly  hard  pressed  and  sore- 
ly need  the  type  of  relief  offered  by  your 
amendment. 

We  view  the  proposed  O.I.  BUI  rate  In- 
crease as  a  solid  contribution  to  the  read- 
justment potential  of  many  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans and  we  urge  Its  approval  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Mtlio  S.  ICraja. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Commission. 

Vetxrans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  22. 1980. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  when  S.  870.  the  proposed  "OI 
BUI  Amendments  Act  of  1079,"  Is  considered 
by  the  full  Senate,  you  will  offer  a  committee 
amendment  to  Increase  the  rates  of  OI  BUI 
benefits  by  15  percent,  effective  September 
1,  1980. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  last  cost  of  living 
Increase  for  our  Vietnam  veterans  availing 
themselves  of  educational  benefits  was 
granted  by  Public  Law  95-202,  the  "OI  BUI 
Improvements  Act  of  1977"  and  was  for  6.6 
percent.  In  the  Interim,  Inflation  has  risen 
slightly  over  20  percent  and,  by  the  effective 
date  of  your  amendment,  which  will  lack 
one  month  of  being  three  years  since  the  last 
increase,  inflation  may  well  exceed  30  percent 
since  October  1, 1977. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  voting  dele- 
gates to  the  80th  National  Convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  last 
August  and  subsequent  to  hearings  with 
respect  to  S.  870,  passed  Resolution  No.  604, 
entitled  "Cost  of  Living  Increase  for  Educa- 
tional Benefits."  Also  passed  by  our  Conven- 
tion are  Resolution  Nos.  640,  "Extend  En- 
titlement to  Vocational  Rehabilitation;" 
e4»,  "Removing  DeUmltUig  Date  from  OI  BiU 
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Education  and  Training  Benefits;"  764,  "Ex- 
tend Entitlement  of  Vietnam  ISra  OI  BUI 
Educational  Benefits;"  and  738,  "Elevating 
Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Em- 
ployment." Most  of  these  resolutions  were 
Incorporated  In  one  of  our  priority  goals  and 
copies  thereof  are  enclosed. 

You  will  recall  during  testimony  we  op- 
posed the  elimination  of  either  correspond- 
ence courses  or  flight  training  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  Another  of  ovir  priority  goals  for 
this  second  session  of  the  96tb  Congress  Is  to 
"expose  the  passage  of  ooet-savlng  legisla- 
tion which  would  eliminate,  or  reduce  any 
existing  veterans  benefit,  entitlement,  or 
benefits  for  Armed  Forces  personnel,  retirees 
and  their  dependents." 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Howard  E.  Vander  Clots,  Jr., 

CommomIer-in-CW«/. 

Resolution  No.  604:  Cost  of  Living  Increase 
for  Educational  Benefits 

Whereas,  since  the  last  increase  In  educa- 
tional benefits  In  1977,  our  nation  has  been 
plagued  by  double  digit  Inflation;  and 

Whereas,  costs  for  education  have  exceeded 
the  rate  of  Inflation;  and 

Whereas,  provision  has  not  been  made  to 
aUevlate  the  distressing  disparity  between 
educational  benefits  and  the  actual  costs  in- 
volved; and 

Whereas,  the  returns  from  these  programs 
have  far  exceeded  the  federal  investment: 
DOW  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  80th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wats  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  energetically  pur- 
sue early  passage  of  legislation  to  correct 
existing  Inequities;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  annual  increases  based  on 
the  consumer  price  Index. 

Resolution  No.  640:  Extend  ENrrrLEMENT 
TO  Vocational  Rehabilftation 

Whereas,  under  authority  of  section  1502. 
Title  38,  United  States  Code,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  provides  a  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  for  veterans  with  com- 
pensable service-connected  disabilities  who 
need  such  vocational  rehabilitation;  and. 

Whereas,  except  for  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans, section  1603,  Title  38,  U.S.C.  provides 
that  entitlement  to  such  vocational  rehabil- 
itation shaU  terminate  after  nine  (9)  years 
foUowlng  the  veteran's  discharge  or  release 
from  military  service;  and, 

Whereas,  even  for  less  seriously  disabled 
veterans,  the  adverse  effects  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  on  the  veteran's  ability  to 
obtain  and/or  maintain  gainful  employment 
often  continue  to  exist,  reoccur  or  become 
more  serious  after  the  end  of  the  nine  (9) 
year  ellgibilltv  period;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  80th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Porelen  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  seek  leelslatlon  to 
amend  section  1503,  Title  38,  United  States 
Code.  t»  delete  aU  references  to  a  ^eclfic 
termination  date  entitlement  to  vocational 
rehabilltatloin  for  all  compensablv  disabled 
veterans,  and  to  provide  that  entitlement  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  be  based  on  need 
as  determined  bv  noproprlate  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration officials. 

Resolution  No.  6*5:   Rfmovino  Delimitinc 
Date  From  O.I.  Bill  Education  and  Train- 
ing Benefits 
Whereas,  The  O.I.  Education  and  Training 

BUI   ellglbUlty  expired   December   31,    1976; 

and 

Whereas,  the  expiration  of  this  piece  of 
American  Legislation  has  caused  3.5  million 
veterans  to  lose  their  benefits;  and 


Whereas,  every  doUar  Invested  in  veterans' 
educational  benefits  have  generated  between 
$4.00  an  96.00  In  added  federal  tax  revenue 
as  veterans  won  better  Jobs  and  higher  sal- 
aries; and 

Whereas,  veterans  of  all  ages  and  for  many 
reasons  were  unable  to  use  their  earned  G.I. 
Educational  benefits  during  the  required 
time,  but  were  hoping  at  a  later  date,  they 
would  have  the  opportunity,  but  since  Its 
expiration,  now  find  this  opportunity  gone; 
and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  unemployed  are  vet- 
erans with  restricted  skills  and  trades;  and 

Whereas,  these  veterans  through  the  OJ. 
Educational  Benefits  could  upgrade  their 
skills  and  trades  or  retrain  for  new  skills  or 
trades;  and 

Whereas,  since  Congress  has  let  this  great 
piece  of  American  Legislation  stay  expired, 
they  have  been  "penny  wise  and  dollar  fool- 
ish" In  the  eyes  of  the  veterans  and  their 
friends:  and 

Whereas,  Congress  let  this  G.I.  Educational 
Legislation  expire  with  no  real  Justification 
or  compensation  to  the  more  than  3.5  mlUlon 
veterans  that  were  unable  to  use  their  earned 
G.I.  Educational  Benefits;  and 

Whereas,  what  better  tribute  can  Congress 
make  to  and  for  these  veterans  than  to  re- 
open the  expired  O.I.  Educational  Benefits: 
and 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  80th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ware  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  seek  legislation 
that  would  eliminate  the  termination  date 
for  an  eligible  veteran  to  use  his  or  her  en- 
titlement under  the  provisions  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Education  and  Training  Act. 

Resolution  No.  764 :  Extend  Entitlement  of 

Vietnam     Era     G.I.     Bill     Educational 

Benefits 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
always  supported  equal  veterans  benefits  for 
equal  service;  and 

Whereas,  our  great  organization  recognizes 
that  each  generation  of  veterans  has  needs 
different  from  those  of  earUer  eras;  and 

Whereas,  Vietnam  veterans  served  their 
country  during  a  period  of  vast  change  In 
the  United  States  stemming  In  part  from  the 
complication  of  new  technology  that  has  cre- 
ated a  highly  Industrial,  urbanized  society; 
and 

Whereas,  the  V.F.W.  must  continue  to 
make  every  effort  In  Congress  to  have  more 
meaningful  and  up-to-date  OJ.  Bill  educa- 
tional benefits  so  that  the  veterans  who 
fought  America's  latest  war  will  know  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten;  now,  there- 
fore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  80th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  seek  the  intro- 
duction and  passage  of  legislation  expanding 
the  Vietnam  Era  O.I.  BUI  entitlement  from 
45  to  48  months,  thereby  making  the  amount 
of  entitlement  equa!  to  the  entitlement  time 
for  those  veterans  araillng  themselves  of  edu- 
cational benefits  under  the  World  War  n  O.I. 
Bill. 

Resolution  No.  738;  Elevating  Deputt 
Assistant  Sbcretart  for  Veterans 
Employment 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  urgency  and  Import- 
ance In  the  critical  task  of  assisting  this  Na- 
tion's veterans  to  find  meaningful  employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Veterans  Employment 
Service  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Veterans  Employment  are  not  placed 
effectively  In  the  Department  of  Labor's 
organizational  structure  to  operate  at  opti- 
mum efficiency  which  most  certainly  was 
not  the  Intent  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Employment 


must  go  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Employment  and  Training  In  the  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Labor;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  much  more  efficient 
for  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vet- 
erans Employment  to  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  so  that  there  would  be  an 
uninterrupted  fiow  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation on  the  deUvery  of  services  to  vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas,  in  addition,  there  would  be  an 
avoidance  of  preoccupation  with  a  large 
number  of  other  programs  and  sometimes 
indifference  by  having  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  elevated  to  a  fiUl  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Veterans  Emplo}-ment;  now, 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  80th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  tbat  we  request  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  initiate  leg- 
islation which  would  establish  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Employment 
as  a  fuU  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans 
Employment  so  that  the  promise  of  an  effec- 
tive employment  service  for  veterans  woiUd 
be  honored. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  give  me  a  reading  on  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
in  opposition  is  7  minutes  and  14  sec- 
onds; the  proponents  have  8  minutes  and 
18  seconds. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  op- 
pose the  CrEuiston  amendment. 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  responsibility, 
as  we  work  on  legislation,  to  lo<A  for- 
ward to  the  future  implications  of  the 
actions  we  take  here. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1982  costs  of  this  amendment  are  huge. 
Congress  must  set  priorities,  and  there  is 
no  room  in  the  budget  for  this  Increase 
in  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982, 
if  we  also  are  to  consider,  later  in  this 
session,  an  adequate  1981  cost-of-living 
increase  for  the  veterans'  compensati<Mi 
programs. 

I  am  as  supportive  of  veterans'  pro- 
grams as  most  other  Members — I  am  a 
veteran  of  World  War  n — but  we  must 
make  a  decision  now  to  take  care  of  all 
the  needs  of  veterans ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  find  room  in  the  budget  to 
support  this  increase. 

I  suggest,  as  was  done  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  can  submit 
a  cost-of-living  increase  for  the  GI  bill 
benefits  in  their  March  15  report  and  in 
this  way  work  through  the  budget  proc- 
ess in  an  orderly  manner.  Such  an  in- 
crease c£m  then  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  all  the  other  veterans  programs 
and  the  overall  budget,  and  we  can  put 
the  increase  in  its  proper  context. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  consider  In- 
creases of  this  type  for  all  programs,  no 
matter  how  attractive  they  may  be — and 
this  one  is  attractive — the  Senate  again 
will  be  back  to  the  old  approach  of  budg- 
eting, which  is  that  we  stand  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  and  spend  millions  or  billirais  of 
dollars  and  wake  up  later,  surprised  and 
distressed,  at  the  size  of  the  deficit  we 
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have  created  and  the  amount  of  inflation 
that  follows. 

The  double-digit  inflation  we  face  now 
hurts  veterans  and  nonveterans  allice. 
We  have  passed  a  budget  which  we  feel 
will  help  control  inflation  and  hold  our 
deficit  down  so  that  we  can  soon  have 
our  budget  in  balance  and  reduce  the  in- 
flationary pressures. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  discipline  ourselves  and  follow 
the  budget  we  set,  and  this  increase 
which  Senator  Cranston  proposes  is 
clearly  outside  the  limits  of  that  budget. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  vote  "No"  on 
the  Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator  Staf- 
roRD  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  now  yield  back  all 
my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  up  whatever  claim  I  have. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  that  I  appreciate  his  accom- 
modation to  my  needs. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  desires  any 
further  time  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  Just  wish  to  make 
a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Just  one  moment,  if  I 
might. 

Let  me  just  share  with  my  colleagues 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Maine 
speaks,  and  I  have  heard  him  here  in  this 
Chamber  on  budget  matters,  he  com- 
mands my  absolute  attention.  His  exper- 
tise, or  as  I  refer  to  it,  his  basic  primer 
on  budgetary  economics,  is  for  me  the 
very  essence  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
this  body. 

I  must,  though,  remain  consistent, 
even  though  the  things  the  Senator  has 
shared  with  me  are  very  thought  pro- 
voking and  could  easily  tilt  me  In  a  differ- 
ent direction  with  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment. But  again  I  think  that,  with  all 
that  I  have  heard,  I  must,  at  this  time, 
support  a  GI  bill  increase  of  15  percent — 
5  percent  per  year— using  it  as  a  vehicle 
to  go  to  conference,  hoping  that  it  will 
be  close  to  what  the  President  is  going 
to  request.  Indeed,  this  alone  will  serve 
to  show  that  we  again  have  done  some- 
thing for  the  Vietnam  veteran.  It  Is  a 
costly  expenditure,  but  the  other  propos- 
als that  will  be  presented  or  have  been 
presented,  such  as  employer  subsidiza- 
tion, are  far  In  excess  of  such  costs. 

It  Is  tough  to  take  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  but  that  I  will  grudgingly  do. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Has  he  yielded  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  I  yielded  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  Is 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talhaoge)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoxnrE)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  have 
not  voted? 

The  result  Was  announced — yeas  14. 
nays  78,  as  follows : 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No. 

6  Leg.) 

YEAS— 14 

Bellmon 

Danforth 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Exon 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Muskte 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Nunn 

NAYS— 78 

Wallop 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Morgan 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Moynlhan 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 

Boren 

Heflln 

Pell 

Boschwttz 

Heinz 

Percy 

Bradley 

Helms 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Boilings 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

RlblcoS 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Cbafee 

JavlU 

Sarbanes 

Church 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Culver 

Levin 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Long 

Stewart 

Dole 

Lugar 

Stone 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Matblas 

Tower 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Oarn 

McClure 

Warner 

Glenn 

McGovem 

Welcker 

Ooldwater 

Melcher 

WlUlams 

Gravel 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnaky 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

Baker 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Young 

Ford 

Schwelker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Cranston's  amendment  (UP  No.  920) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


there   will   be   no   more   rollcall   votes 
today. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS RIEGLE  AND  MOYNIHAN 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  are  recognized  on  tomorrow. 
Mr.  Riegle  and  Mr.  Moynihan  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  TIME  OF  THE  TWO 
LEADERS  BE  REDUCED  TO  5  MIN- 
UTES EACH  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  two  leaders  be  reduced  on  tomor- 
row to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objectitm, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
automatically  resume  consideration  of 
the  then-pending  business,  which  is  the 
veterans  education  bUl.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 


NO  BUSINESS  TO  BE  TRANSACTED 
AT  EVENING  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  no  busi- 
ness be  transacted  following  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate  this  evening  at  8:30 
pjn.  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  uranimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President  be  authorized  at  the  joint  ses- 
sion this  evening  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  join  with  a  like  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
escort  the  President  of  the  United  States 
into  the  House  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  the 
pending  business  on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Heinz 
be  recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BEAR  RIVER  COMPACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  HH.  4320,  the  Bear 
River  compact,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  point  out  for  the  Record  that 
this  is  an  error  I  made  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  when  I  informed  the  Sen- 
ators from  Utah  that  we  had  passed  the 
bill  that  had  come  over  from  the  House. 
Instead,  by  mistake,  we  called  up  the 
Senate  bilL 

I  apologize  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  the  majority  leader,  and  thank 
him  for  his  consideration  in  this  matter. 
I  want  to  make  sure  the  record  shows 
that  it  was  done  inadvertently  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
acting  Republican  leader. 

A  Senate  bill,  S.  1489,  on  the  same 
subject,  was  passed,  I  believe,  on  Decem- 
ber 20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (HJt.  4330).  to  conaent  to  the 
amended  B«ar  River  Compact  between  the 
States  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


throughout  the  country,  are  concerned 
that  nothing  effective  is  being  done  to 
obtain  the  release  of  American  hostages 
in  Iran. 

Today  marks  the  81st  day  since  the 
Embassy  takeover  on  November  3,  1979. 
The  concern  expressed  is  understand- 
able and  shared,  I  feel,  by  the  Senate. 

The  City  Cotmcil  of  Colonial  Heights 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  Colonial  Heights 
during  a  meeting  held  this  last  January  8. 
The  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the 
Virginia  congressional  delegation,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  President. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  No.  80-3 

Whereas,  fifty  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  diplomatic  service  to  Iran,  have  been 
held  hostage  by  Iranian  students  In  flagrant 
disregard  for  International  law;  and 

Whereas,  the  governmental  leaders  of  the 
nation  of  Iran  have  taken  no  steps  to  deliver 
the  hostages  from  their  captors,  and  have 
Instead  encouraged  the  continuation  of  their 
captivity,  the  desecration  of  our  Nation's  flag 
and  many  forms  of  disrespect  to  this  Nation 
and  its  leaders:  and 

Whereas,  no  significant  progress  has  been 
achieved  through  this  Nation's  efforts 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  diplo- 
matic channels;  and 

Whereas,  a  continuation  of  the  stalemate 
can  only  act  to  mvlte  similar  lack  of  re- 
spect and  acts  of  violence  against  this  Nation 
and  its  citizens  in  other  countries  abroad: 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Coimcll  of  the  City 
of  Colonial  Heights: 

1.  That  the  leaders  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government,  through  the  State  Department, 
be  urged  to  formulate  a  plan  of  action  that 
win  make  definite  progress  In  the  release  of 
the  hostages  as  well  as  restore  the  reflection 
of  integrity  and  courage  of  the  United  States 
among  other  nations  that  has  been  gradually 
but  effectively  deteriorating  as  this  situation 
has  been  allowed  to  persists:  and 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  City's  representatives  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 


RESOLUTION  ON  IRAN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  citiaens 
of  Colonial   Heights,   Va.,   like   others 


HON.    WILLIAM    P.    WINTER,    GOV- 
ERNOR, STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  William 
F.  Winter  was  inaugiirated  as  the  58th 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  on 
Tuesday.  January  22, 1980. 

Governor  Winter  made  an  outstand- 
ing inaugwal  address  which  will  prove 
to  be  a  landmark  in  Mississippi  history. 
Governor  Winter  has  the  benefit  of  a 
very  high  level  of  ccxifldence  by  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State.  I  am  convinced  that  his 
administration  will  be  highly  construc- 
tive and  of  substantial  benefit  to  our 
people. 

In  his  inaugural  message  Governor 
Winter  outlined  his  general  philosophy 
of  government  and  the  guidelines  he  will 
follow  in  dealing  with  the  variety  of 
problems  and  Issues  which  come  before 
any  Governor  of  any  State  in  this  day 
and  time.  His  message  was  excellent  and 
inspiring  and  I  commend  it  for  reading 


by  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Inaugural 
message  of  Gov.  William  Forrest  Winter 
of  Mississippi  be  printed  in  the  Rcc(hu> 
at  this  point. 

niere  being  no  objection,-  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

INAUGTTBAI.    AWWWB 

I  recognize  the  high  privilege  and  I  accept 
the  opportunity  that  is  presented  to  me  here 
today  to  assume  the  governorship  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi.  In  doing  so  I  would  ac- 
knowledge first  of  all  the  obligation  that  I 
owe  to  all  of  you  to  Justify  by  my  efforts  the 
confidence  that  you  have  placed  In  me.  I 
Intend  to  do  that,  but  I  must  also  acknowl- 
edge that  I  need  your  continued  support, 
your  cooperation,  your  help  and  your  prayers. 

I  want  to  say  specifically  to  the  members 
of  this  joint  assembly  of  the  Leglslattire  that 
it  wlU  be  my  purpose  to  work  closely  with  - 
you,  to  advise  with  you  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
and  to  contribute  as  much  as  I  can  to  a  har- 
monious and  effective  relationship  between 
us.  I  also  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
my  feUow  elected  state  officials  and  to  our 
distinguished  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives,  all  of  whom  honor  me  by 
their  presence  today  and  with  whom  I  look 
forward  to  working  In  the  service  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi. 

I  am  honored,  too,  by  the  attendance  at 
these  ceremonies  of  the  distinguished  for- 
mer governors  of  our  state.  Each  of  them 
has  contributed  in  a  unique  way  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Mississippi,  and  I  recognize  the  re- 
sponslbiUty  which  devolves  upon  me  to  wear 
with  dignity  the  mantle  of  leadership  which 
they  have  transmitted  to  me.  I  would  add 
flnaUy  how  pleased  I  am  that  Miss  Leontyne 
Price  would  honor  us  aU  by  coming  home 
for  this  occasion  and  singing  so  beautifully 
our  national  anthem. 

Gathered  as  we  are  on  this  historic  site. 
In  front  of  a  capltol  building  erected  140 
years  ago,  I  am  conscious  of  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  this  occasion,  the  uniqueness  of 
this  event,  and  the  responslbUlty  that  it  im- 
poses. I  stand  before  you  today,  as  other  gov- 
ernors have  stood  here,  the  last  of  whom, 
A.  H.  Longlno,  spoke  from  this  Capitol  Just 
eighty  years  ago.  As  he  looked  out  on  a 
January  day  that  began  a  new  century,  Uttle 
could  he  have  foreseen  the  march  of  events 
that  the  Intervening  years  would  bring  to 
this  city,  to  this  state,  to  this  nation,  and 
to  this  world.  And  yet,  as  we  measure  his- 
tory, that  was  not  a  long  time  ago,  and  there 
are  those  m  this  audience  whose  life  span  en- 
compasses those  eighty  tumultuous  years. 

I  have  not  come  here  today,  however,  to 
reminisce  or  to  look  back,  but  I  do  ask  you 
to  Join  with  me  at  this  particular  time  and 
place  In  history  to  establish  the  proper  per- 
spective for  deciding  where  we  want  our 
state  to  go.  This  Involves  basically  the  selec- 
tion of  those  values  and  standards  that  will 
enable  us  to  preserve  our  poUtlcal  system  and 
to  transmit  to  another  generation  of  Mls- 
slsslpplans  a  culture  and  a  quality  of  llfi> 
worthy  of  preservation.  If  you  have  oomo 
here  today  to  hear  from  me  easy  answers  o" 
quick  and  pat  solutions  or  glib  and  fane 
promisee,  you  will  be  disappointed.  I  ask  you, 
my  feUow  Mlssisslpplans,  to  Join  with  me  oii 
this  day  In  an  imdertaklng  worthy  of  tht 
beat  of  our  traditions  to  reestablish  and  t« 
reassert  the  principles  not  only  on  which 
poUtlcal  institutions  must  rest  but  on  which 
human  character  and  human  life  Itself  must 
depend. 

I  said  to  you  when  I  launched  our  cam- 
paign for  Governor  that  the  time  had  come 
In  Mlaatsslppi  for  us  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the 
dusty  road  and  set  our  sights  high  on  the 
mountainside  of  achievement — of  achieve- 
ment baaed  on  a  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  every  dtlsen  and  the  worth  of  every  indi- 
vidual. I  repeat  that  request  here  today.  I 
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come  as  your  governor,  asking  for  your  help 
In  putUng  together  In  this  state  a  quailty  of 
life,  a  spirit  of  purpose,  a  resolution  of  the 
will  that  win  sustain  us,  not  only  In  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead,  but  that  will  lay 
the  basis  for  the  sustaining  of  the  greatness 
of  this  state  for  future  generations. 

We  have  that  unique  opportunity.  It  Is  one 
of  the  Ood-glven  blessings  that  has  come  to 
us  In  a  world  where  relatively  few  people 
have  a  choice  as  to  what  they  will  do  with 
their  lives.  We  have  a  choice.  Here  you  and 
I  in  this  good  state  have  the  power  to  decide 
which  way  we  shall  go.  But  to  make  those 
decisions  we  must  have  our  prlorlUes  straight 
and  our  standard  of  values  In  focus.  Let  me 
share  with  you  the  resolutions  that  I  have 
made — the  commitments  that  I  have  made 
to  myself — commitments  which  I  intend  to 
live  up  to  with  all  of  the  strength  that  God 
has  given  me — but  commitments  that  I  must 
have  your  help  to  carry  out.  There  will  be  no 
place  In  this  administration  for  any  person 
who  Is  not  completely  dedicated  to  serving 
the  public  Interest.  There  will  be  no  place  In 
this  administration  for  any  person  who  Is  not 
wlillng  to  work.  There  wUl  be  no  place  In 
this  administration  for  anyone  who  is  not 
utterly  and  Impeccably  trustworthy  in  all  of 
his  affairs  and  relations  and  activities  with 
the  people  of  Mississippi,  their  property  and 
their  possessions.  There  will  be  no  place  in 
this  administration  for  bias  or  prejudice 
based  on  sectionalism  or  class  or  race  or 
religion  or  anything  else.  There  will  be  no 
place  In  this  administration  for  mediocrity 
or  shoddy  performance  or  a  half-done  Job. 

I  look  down  this  long  sweep  of  history — I 
look  down  Capitol  Street  here  before  me  to- 
day, and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  what  other 
people  In  other  years  have  paid  for  that 
enables  us  to  meet  peacefully  here  imder 
these  trees  In  front  of  this  historic  old  state- 
houae.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  those  old 
pioneers,  including  some  of  my  own  for- 
bears, who  came  into  this  wilderness  coimtry 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  carve  out 
here  on  this  bluff  above  the  Pearl  River  a 
city— a  clviUzed  city— a  beautiful  city— and 
to  make  it  the  Capitol  City  of  a  great  state. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  that  state  later 
shattered  by  the  trapedy  of  civil  war  that 
turned  neighbor  against  neighbor,  and  sec- 
tion against  section,  and  saw  great  buildings 
laid  waste — this  beautiful  city  put  to  Are  and 
ashes — and  out  of  that  holocaust  came  a  new 
spirit,  came  a  new  opportimlty. 

But  there  have  been  so  many  years  that  the 
locusts  have  eaten,  when  we  still  pitted  our- 
salves  agadnst  each  other,  white  against 
black,  rich  against  poor,  biislnessman  against 
fanner,  the  DelU  against  the  HUls,  South 
Mlssiaaipplan  against  North  Mlsslsslpplan 
We  saw  our  beautiful  soil  stripped  by  erosion, 
our  forests  laid  waste,  our  rivers  run  red,  our 
great  natural  bounty  wasted  before  our  very 
eyes,  and  we  wondered  why  we  did  not 
prosper. 

We  have  wasted  too  much  time.  We  have 
wasted  too  much  of  our  substance.  We  have 
^nt  too  many  of  our  years,  too  much  of  our 
energy  being  against  things  we  did  not  un- 
derstand, being  afraid  of  change,  being  sus- 
picloiis  of  the  intellectual,  and  being  obUvl- 
ous  to  our  image  and  otir  reputation. 

Now  Hie  time  has  come  to  get  on  with  the 
Job— long  overdue— of  building  thU  state 
into  the  land  of  prosperity  that  It  truly  can 
be.  That  is  what  this  inaugural  is  all  about 
and  I  want  you  to  Join  with  me  in  making 
ttat  promise  here  collectively  to  each  other— 
ttat  we  shall  not  let  any  force  divide  us  that 
win  prevent  us  from  achieving  that  ultimate 
level  of  promise  and  prosperity  and  progress 
that  we  all  know  down  deep  in  our  hearts  is 
our  rightful  inheritance.  I  believe  with  aU  of 
the  fiber  of  my  being  that  the  remaining 
twenty  years  of  this  century  belong  to  this 
area  of  Americsr-to  thU  great  heartland  of 
the  Deep  South— to  this  state  beautifully  and 
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picturesquely  named  'Mississippi'.  Let  those 
syllables  roll  off  your  tongue,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  this  Is  where  the  action  is  going  to 
be.  This  Is  where  the  achievements  of  the 
future  will  Ue.  This  Is  where  we  are  going  to 
harness  our  brainpower  and  our  creativity 
and  our  Ingenuity.  This  Is  where  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  leadership  In  scientific  and 
social  research  in  solving  the  problems  that 
this  country  Is  desperately  looking  for  some- 
body to  solve.  These  will  not  be  the  years  that 
the  locusts  have  eaten.  These  will  be  the 
years  of  fulfillment  and  satisfaction  and 
pride  and  accomplishment  and  assurance 
that  we  will  be  putting  it  all  together,  with 
one  people  united  in  an  effort  that  has  as  its 
common  bond  a  commitment  to  greatness. 

As  I  said  before,  this  will  not  be  easy.  No 
great  purpose  Is  easily  achieved.  But  what 
greater  purpose  could  unite  us  and  send  us 
confidently  down  the  road  of  the  future  than 
the  assurance  that  we  have  met  the  challenge 
of  these  late  twentieth  century  years  in  help- 
ing solve  some  of  the  problems  that  haunt 
America  today. 

We  say  to  our  sister  states,  "We  have  here 

what  the  rest  of  the  nation  Is  looking  for 

people  who  are  willing  to  work— who  don't 
want  a  free  ride— who  will  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  a  well-done  Job.  That  we  have  here 
the  resources  essential  to  the  btilldlng  of  a 
self-sufficient  nation.  Resources  of  energy — 
resources  of  food — resources  of  fiber — re- 
sources of  shelter— all  that  in  a  benign  cli- 
mate, where  the  living  is  good,  and  more 
important  than  anything  else,  a  good  spirit 
In  our  people,  where  bitterness  has  been  put 
aside,  where  people  do  not  ask,  "Where  did 
he  come  from?"  or  "What  club  does  he  be- 
long to?"  or  "What  color  is  his  skin?" 

The  question  they  ask  is  "What  can  he 
do?" 

I  consider  that  you  and  I  form  the  most 
fortunate  generation  that  has  ever  lived, 
even  with  the  problems  of  infiation  and 
energy  and  international  tension  and  all  of 
the  other  difficulties  that  confront  mankind. 

As  we  look  around  us  and  count  our  bless- 
ings, this  must  represent  for  all  of  us  the 
most  exciting  and  stimulating  time  In  which 
anybody  could  want  to  live,  and  that  Is  the 
basis  of  the  challenge  I  present  to  you  here 
today— a  challenge  of  making  this  state, 
without  confrontation  and  without  contro- 
versy, without  self-pity  and  without  any 
sense  of  Inferiority,  hold  our  heads  up  to  the 
world  and  say,  "We  are  today  ready,  willing, 
able,  and  insistent  on  taking  our  full  share 
of  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in  this 
country.  We  will  help  do  the  work. 

"We  win  help  solve  the  problems,  and  we 
will  insist  on  our  share  of  the  national  bene- 
fits. We  are  going  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 
We  are  going  to  educate  our  people,  take 
care  of  our  handicapped,  and  provide  for 
those  Indigent  who  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves. We  are  going  to  help  our  senior  citi- 
zens live  In  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  we 
are  going  to  work  for  better  health  care  and 
better  housing  and  better  transportation  for 
all  of  our  people.  We  are  going  to  strive  to 
protect  our  natural  resources  and  conserve 
our  land  and  our  forests  and  our  streams. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  are  also  going  to  put 
our  people  to  work  in  Jobs  that  challenge 
their  skills  and  pay  them  an  adequate  wage. 
We  are  going  to  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  hard  work  and  tough  discipline  and 
long  hours." 

We  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  letting  up 
In  Mississippi.  We  still  have  too  much  catch- 
ing up  to  do.  We  have  to  run  faster  and  get 
up  earlier  and  stay  up  later  to  get  to  where 
we  want  to  be.  This  will  not  happen  because 
we  want  It  to  happen,  and  It  will  not  come 
about  because  of  massive  new  governmental 
programs.  It  will  occur  only  as  enough  of  us 
are  willing  to  struggle  to  make  it  happen.  I 
want  us  to  stop  selling  ourselves  short  by  not 
fully  utilizing  all  of  our  people — our  talented 


people — our  creative  and  imaginative  people. 
The  old  solutions  win  not  do.  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  to  launch  out  into  new  areas.  Let  us 
not  feel  threatened  by  new  ways  of  dolnu 
things. 

I  shall  in  the  next  few  days  ask  this  legis- 
lature for  the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
another  Joint  session  some  of  my  specific  rec- 
ommendations. They  will  be  designed  to 
help  achieve  the  basic  goals  which  I  have  set 
before  you  today.  They  wUl  have  as  their 
major  thrust  the  Increased  efficiency  of  state 
government,  and  making  it  more  responsive 
to  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  people. 

Let  me  say  finaUy  that  throughout  my 
administration  I  shall  always  remember  that 
In  occupying  this  high  office  I  do  so  as  your 
servant.  I  shall  accordingly  always  strive  to 
serve  you  in  a  way  that  will  refiect  credit 
on  you  and  that  will  insure  increased  respect 
for  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Another  governor  on  another  January  day 
when  I  was  a  very  small  boy  stated  what  in 
the  final  analysis  Is  the  ultimate  measure  of 
our  performance.  I  commend  to  you  these 
words  from  the  Inaugural  address  of  Gov- 
ernor Mike  Conner  In  1932 : 

"And  If  In  this  hour  we  shall  set  the  public 
welfare  as  the  only  goal  of  our  ambition,  if 
we  shall  make  it  the  supreme  object  of  our 
effort  and  dedicate  to  its  achievement  the 
best  endowment  of  our  lives,  we  need  not 
fear  for  the  results  of  our  labors,  nor  for  the 
future  of  the  state." 


THE  LEGACY  OP  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  jurists.  Former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  served  for 
over  36  years  on  the  highest  tribunal  In 
the  land.  Today  Justice  Douglas  will  be 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
This  sober  occasion  leads  us  to  ponder 
the  philosophy  this  man  applied  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
law.  His  philosophy  featured  two  special 
values  for  all  of  us:  Freedom  and  tolera- 
tion. 

Freedom.  Douglas  would  say,  is  an  in- 
born  right  made  legal  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  toleration  of  the  freedom  of 
others  is  incumbent  upon  all  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  have  their  own  freedom 
eroded.  Freedom  without  toleration  is  no 
freedom  at  aU.  Douglas  wrote,  fought, 
and  often  dissented  in  his  lifelong  effort 
to  preserve  first  amendment  freedoms. 
He  supported  civil  disobedience,  writing 
in  a  1967  dissent,  "the  right  to  defy  an 
unconstitutional  statute  is  basic  in  our 
scheme." 

Douglas  stood  up  for  religious  liberty 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  writing  on 
another  occasion  for  the  majority  of  the 
court,  "We  sponsor  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Government  that  shows  no  iwirti- 
ality  to  any  one  group  and  that  lets  each 
flourish  according  to  the  zeal  of  its  ad- 
herents and  the  appeal  of  its  dogma." 
Douglas  advocated  a  marketplace  of  ideas 
where  "full  and  free  discussion  of  even 
ideas  we  hate"  reigns.  That  is  toleration. 

Just  as  William  Douglas  was  a  beacon 
of  freedom  on  the  Supreme  Court,  so  is 
the  United  States  a  beacon  of  freedom  in 
the  world  community.  He  was  looked  to 
for  intelligent  opinions  concerning 
human  rights.  So  is  this  Nation.  Today, 
as  throughout  history,  someone  must 
stand  up  for  freedom. 

Thanks  to  people  like  Justice  Douglas, 
Americans  enjoy  a  full  measure  of  free- 
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dom.  Our  children  learn  at  an  early  age 
they  are  entitled  to  their  opinions.  This 
is  a  right.  It  is  not  a  privilege.  But  fw 
many  people  around  the  world,  free  ex- 
pression is  a  luxury  upon  which  intol- 
erant governments  levy  a  stiff  tax. 

In  his  work.  Justice  Douglas  stressed 
freedom  of  expression  as  a  basic  right. 
But  when  what  is  basic  to  us  is  a  luxury 
to  others,  what  is  basic  to  others  is  too 
often  overlooked  by  us.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  most  basic  of  rights:  The  right  to 
live. 

This  right  to  live  is  threatened  even 
today  by  the  forces  of  cruel  intolerance. 
Mr.  President,  this  body  must  challenge 
repressive  nations  in  this  world  that  do 
not  admit  to  toleration,  much  less  free- 
dom. We  must  carry  on  the  legacy  of 
Mr.  Douglas  by  standing  up  for  human 
rights  in  the  world  community. 

For  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  be  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  a  life  devoted  to  the  defense  of 
inalienable  rights.  For  31  years,  nearly 
as  long  as  Justice  Douglas  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  languished  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  need  not  even  dissent  from 
widely  held  opinion,  as  Justice  Douglas 
so  boldly  did,  for  83  countries  have  al- 
ready concurred  that  genocide  is  an  in- 
ternational crime.  Nor  does  the  Senate 
have  to  support  a  right  as  controver- 
sial as  freedom  of  speech,  for  the  con- 
vention hinges  on  the  more  fundamental 
right  to  live.  As  we  reflect  on  the  passing 
of  a  champion  of  liberties,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


torate  cast  ballots  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1976,  only  54  percent  cast  votes  for 
a  President;  3  out  of  10  eligible  voters 
picked  a  new  President. 

In  congressional  electicxis,  46  percent 
voted  in  1962,  but  only  34  percent  of  our 
Nation's  voters  exercised  their  voter  re- 
sponsibility in  1978. 

Already,  some  political  analysts  are 
viewing  the  Iowa  caucus  turnout  as  a 
good  sign  for  this  election  year.  They  call 
it  a  "renewed  vigor  in  the  grassroots." 
Thousands  of  young  people  who  had 
never  voted  before  took  part. 


INCREASED  VOTER  PARTICIPATION 
IS  EVIDENT  IN  IOWA  CAUCUS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  first  contest  of  this  election  year 
in  Iowa  is  indicative  of  an  increased 
voter  participation.  It  is  like  the  first 
robin  of  spring ;  there  will  be  many  more 
to  follow.  Analyses  and  portents  of 
trends  will  come  from  the  commentators 
and  columnists. 

There  was,  however,  a  heartening  fac- 
tor in  the  Iowa  caucus  vote  which  is  sig- 
nificant— the  increase  in  voter  participa- 
tion. 

In  the  1976  caucus,  only  38,500  Iowa 
voters  turned  out  for  the  Democrats. 
This  year,  although  the  final  vote  tallies 
are  not  available,  it  appears  that  more 
than  100,000  citizens  voted.  That  is  a 
more  than  150-percent  increase. 

On  the  Republican  side,  the  increase 
is  more  startling — only  20,253  Republi- 
can votes  were  recorded  in  1976.  Appar- 
ently more  than  115,000  voted  on  Mon- 
day. That  is  a  Republican  turnout  with 
a  better  than  300-percent  increase. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  factors  which 
can  be  cranked  into  such  figures — the 
media  attention,  the  Republican  debate, 
the  growing  voter  awareness  of  our  do- 
mestic and  international  problems  and 
the  personalities  involved. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  signs  of 
greater  voter  turnout  In  Iowa  indicate 
the  reversal  of  an  alarming  trend  of  de- 
clining participation.  In  1960,  for  ex- 
ample, 64  percent  of  the  eligible  elec- 


JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  was  a  symbol 
of  that  rugged  American  individualism 
which  is  the  backbone  of  this  Nation's 
character.  Forthright  and  outspoken, 
persistent  and  tenacious,  he  championed 
individual  liberties  with  the  passion  of 
one  who  had  known  great  personal  hard- 
ship. He  was  a  tireless  worker  for  the 
causes  he  believed  in,  both  on  and  off  the 
bench,  and  his  dedication  to  improving 
the  plight  of  the  disadvantaged  was  re- 
fiected  throughout  his  long  and  illustri- 
ous career. 

During  his  36  years  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Douglsis  had  a  reputation 
for  what  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
called  "an  unfounded  energy,  a  lighten- 
ing mind,  and  prodigious  work  habits." 
Until  his  stroke  in  1974,  Justice  Douglas 
was  among  the  Court's  top  producers.  His 
output  totaled  1,306  opinions — 550  ex- 
pressing the  majority  view,  583  in  dis- 
sent, and  173  others.  Many  was  replete 
with  complicated  citations  and  refer- 
ences to  American  history,  of  which  he 
was  a  scholar  of  no  small  accomplish- 
ment. 

Although  there  was  disagreement  with 
the  substance  of  some  of  Justice  Doug- 
las' opinions,  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion of  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  In 
the  interest  of  airing  an  important  view- 
point, he  frequently  cast  his  vote  know- 
ing that  the  majority  of  the  Court  would 
decide  against  his  position.  He  recog- 
nized than  many  constitutional  cases 
which  the  Supreme  Court  decides  come 
down  to  a  clash  of  basic  principles  and  he 
did  not  seek  to  conceal  or  obscure  the 
conflicts. 

The  colorful  persraiality  of  this  dis- 
tinguished jurist  and  public  servant  left 
an  indelible  mark  upon  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. His  life  was  an  examiple  of  the  po- 
tential of  the  indomitable  human  spirit. 
Seeking  to  rectify  injustice  and  inequal- 
ity, the  freedom  he  lived  was  the  freedom 
he  sought  for  all. 


from  the  Presidait  of  the  United  States 
sutoiittlng  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:49  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  2471.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  for  fiscal  year  1980.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfScer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  by  title 
and  ordered  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2471.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanjring  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-2677.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  lands,  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2678.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  second  quarterly  report 
on  the  status  of  planned  programming  of 
Public  Law  480,  Title  I  Commodities  in  FY 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-2679.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Audit  of  the  Office  of  the  Attending 
Physician  Revolving  Fund — Fiscal  Year 
1979,"  January  4,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

EC-2680.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing General  Counsel  of  the  Oepartment  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  exempt  Medical  Corps  officers  of  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force  designated  as  a  Medical  Officer  from 
the  requirement  for  Senate  confirmation 
prior  to  initial  appointment  In  the  armed 
forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2681.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research, 
Development,  and  Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Dep*rt- 
ment  of  the  Army  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Contracts  for  the  period  April  1979 
through  September  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2682.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations, 
Logistics  and  Financial  Mansigement) ,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  a  study  has 
been  conducted  with  respect  to  converting 
the  function  of  providing  laundry  and  dry 
cleaailng   services    at    Fort    Leonard    Wood. 
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Mlasourl  and  a  decision  has  been  made  tbat 
performance  under  contract  Is  the  most 
coet-effectlve  method  of  accomplishing  It; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2683.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions and  Housing),  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  six  construction  sites  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Air  Korce  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3684.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  ( MUltary 
Personnel  Policy),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  on  the  number  of  rated  mem- 
bers by  pay  grade  who  (1)  have  12  or  18 
years  of  aviation  service,  and  of  those  niim- 
bers,  the  number  who  are  entitled  to  con- 
tinuous monthly  Incentive  pay  under  the 
Act;  and  (2)  are  perf (Mining  operational 
flying  duties,  proficiency  flying  and  those 
not  performing  flying  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2685.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  313  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  non-cltlzen  medical  and  dental  of- 
ficers in  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2e86.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Division, 
transmitting,  pursuint  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  enforcement  of  Title  I  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law 
90-321)  for  the  calendar  year  1979:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2687.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  truth  In  lending  for  the 
year  1979:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

KC-2888.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Federal  Deposit  Insiirance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Its 
annual  report  for  the  calendar  year  1978;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2689.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  statement  with  respect  to  a  transac- 
tion Involving  U.S.  exports  to  Belgium;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2690.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  sUtement  with  respect  to  a  trans- 
action Involving  US.  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-26ei.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  secUon  312  multlfamlly  rehablUUtlon 
loan  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2692.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  back  side  of  the  United  States  paper 
money  of  the  denomination  of  $1  to  be 
printed  by  a  method  other  than  the  Intaglio 
process;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2e93.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guarantee  and  In- 
surance transactions  supported  by  Eximbank 
during  September  and  October  1979  to  Com- 
munist countries  (as  defined  In  section  620 
(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 


amended);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2694.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Urban  Homesteadlng  Demonstration 
Program;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-2695.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  extension  of  export  con- 
trols maintained  for  foreign  policy  purposes 
extended  for  the  period  January  1  through 
December  31,  1980;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2e96.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  to  authorize  small  Issuers  to  sell  se- 
curities to  accredited  Investors  without  filing 
a  registration  statement  under  such  Act,  and 
grant  an  exemption  from  section  5  of  such 
Act  for  resale  of  these  securities  by  accred- 
ited Investors  to  other  accredited  investors: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2697.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "NASA  Should  Provide  the  Congress 
Complete  Cost  Information  on  the  Space 
Telescope  Program,"  January  3,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2698.  A  communication  from  the 
President,  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  draft  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2699.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concern- 
ing (a)  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette  labeling, 
(b)  current  practices  and  methods  of  cig- 
arette advertising  and  promotion,  and  (3) 
recommendations  for  legislation  deemed  ap- 
propriate; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2700.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  conUlning  the  de- 
partments recommendations  regarding  the 
best  means  of  compensating  the  Consoli- 
dated RaU  Corporation  (ConRall)  for  liabil- 
ities which  It  may  occxir  as  a  result  of 
operating  commuter  rail  service  under  sub- 
sidy; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2701.  A  communication  from  the 
President,  United  States  Railway  Association, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  separate  com- 
ments on  the  draft  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2702.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Communications  Satellite  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Its  annual 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2703.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  further  development  of  the  United 
States  fishing  Industry,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  new  and  non-tradltlonal  fisheries, 
and  to  promote  the  optimum  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  fishery  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Tran^>ortatlon. 

EC-2704.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  middle  distil- 


late situation  during  the  winter  of  1979- 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2705.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  and  need  for  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  building  In  Tal- 
lahassee, Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment iuA  Public  Works. 

EC-2706.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  unified  National 
program  for  fioodplaln  management;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2707.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  twentieth  quarterly  report  of  the 
Commission  on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2708.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
siiant  to  law,  a  report  on  proposals  for  im- 
proving the  management  of  tax  receipts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2709.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  setting  forth  the 
determination  that  import  relief  for  the  U.S. 
porcelaln-on-steel  cookware  Industry  in  the 
form  of  Increased  tariffs  is  in  the  national 
Interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2710.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Treasury  Combined  State- 
ment of  Receipts,  Expenditures  and  Balances 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2711.  A  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  January  2,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2712.  A  communication  from  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
secret  report  regarding  the  stockpiling 
authorities  for  the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2713.  A  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
project  performance  audit  reports  prepared 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  special  studies  pre- 
pared by  the  External  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion Office  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  project  completion  reports 
prepared  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2714.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  Implementing  the  Privacy  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2715.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
list  of  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  for 
the  month  of  November  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2716.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
a  new  system  of  records  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  Implementing  the  Prl- 
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vacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2717.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2718.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
examination  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2719.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  acquisition  cost  of  a  personal 
property  donated  during  fiscal  year  1979  ac- 
cording to  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2720.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"HEW  Must  Improve  Cortrol  Over  Billions 
In  Cash  Advances":  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2721.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Procurement  and  Contracts 
Management  Directorate,  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  re- 
port on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2722.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  study  of  decentralization 
of  Federal  Government  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2723.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  plan  for  au- 
thorizing executive  level  positions  In  the 
executive  branch  which  shall  Include  the 
maximum  number  of  executive  level  posi- 
tions necessary  by  level  and  a  justification 
for  the  poslticms;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2724.  A  oonununlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
December  4,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

BC-2725.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2726.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  December  4.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

BC-2727.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Affairs. 

EC-2728.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

BC-27a9.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   tranomittlng,   pursuant  to  l&w. 


copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  December  4.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EU>-2730.  A  oommtinlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Coimcll 
on  December  4.  1979:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-2731.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  December  4,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  ASaiis. 

BC-2732.  A  communication  from  the  Li- 
brarian of  OoDgrees  and  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  on 
voluntary  licenses  for  the  use  of  nondia- 
maUc  literary  woiiu  by  public  broadcasting 
entities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-2733.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Associate  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  fourth  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Programs:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2734.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Deiense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  as  an  independent 
court  imder  article  X  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-273fi.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Chief 
Jusitlce  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
September  19  and  20, 1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2736.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairperson  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  several  resolutions  and 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  at  its 
Twentieth  Plenary  Session;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2737.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  purstiant  to  law,  the  anntial 
report  on  the  duties  and  accomplishments 
of  the  runaway  youth  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-2738.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports 
on  certain  aliens  whose  visa  petitions  have 
been  accorded  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  und«-  section  204(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2739.  A  commvmlcatlon  frcmi  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Community  Education 
Program,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Community  Educa- 
tion Advisory  Council  for  calendar  year 
1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Uibor  and  H\unan 
Resources. 

EC-2740.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  traztsmlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  second  joint  an- 
nual report  on  the  Yotmg  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2741.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, notice  that  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  is  unable 


to  submit  their  report  on  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect prevention  and  treatment  actlvltlM  by 
the  statutory  deadline,  but  that  the  report 
wUl  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  34. 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-2742.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  request  for  an  extension  of  five  months 
for  the  submission  of  a  study  and  analysis 
of  the  definition  oi  Indian  for  purposes  of 
the  Indian  Education  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2743.  A  communication  from  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  study  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  Fbod  and  Drug  Administration  con- 
cerning the  use  of  artificial  sweetners  and  the 
incidence  of  bladder  cancer  in  humans;  to 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2744.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
the  Sharing  of  Medical  Resources  Program 
of  the  Veterans  Admlnlstratlcm  for  fiscal  year 
1979:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2746.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, ptirsuant  to  law.  a  report  on  six  new 
deferrals  of  budget  authority  and  revision  of 
two  previously  submitted  deferrals:  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1976,  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  ^proprlatlons, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  taWe 
as  follows: 

POM-520.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"RssoLirnoK  No.  429 

"Whereas,  the  territory  of  Guam  is  not  a 
state  and  does  not  receive  many  of  the 
privUeges  that  statehood  brings;   and 

"Wher«as,  Guam  lies  far  outside  United 
States  borders,  closer  to  Asia  than  North 
America,  and  Is  under  vastly  different 
economic  pressures  than  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas.  Guam  must  rely  on  non-United 
States  sources  for  much  of  its  economic  de- 
velopment; and 

"Whereas,  Guam  has  a  social  and  political 
composition  unlike  that  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas,  goals  which  Guam  considers 
essential  to  its  political,  social  and  economic 
development  remain  unattainable  as  long  as 
certain  Federal  laws  are  applicable  to  the 
territory:  and 

"Whereas,  Guam  should  have  the  power 
to  take  care  of  some  of  its  own  problems 
and  should  not  have  to  abide  by  laws  and 
regulations  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Island:  and 

"Whereas,  Guam,  because  of  its  many  dif- 
ferences with  the  United  SUtes,  has  needs 
that  are  unique  to  our  Island:  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  these  different  needs, 
many  Federal  laws  should  not  be  ^pllcable 
to  Guam;    now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Raolvei.  That  the  Fifteenth  Guam  I/eg- 
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IslaUire,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ouam, 
respectfully  requests  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  create  a  Commission  to  review  and 
determine  which  Federal  laws  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  Ouam;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Commission  consist 
of  members  of  the  Ouam  Legislature  and 
should  be  charged  with  reviewing  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  Impact  of  Federal 
laws  and  recommending  exclusion  of  Ouam 
from  Federal  laws  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  Ouam:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  Pro 
Tempore.  United  States  Senate;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Secretary  of  Interior;  to  the 
Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories; to  Congressman  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat; 
to  the  White  House  Domestic  Council;  and 
to  the  Oovernor  of  Ouam." 

POM-521.    A   resolution    adopted    by    the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ouam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Resolution  No.  219 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  Naval  Oovern- 
ment's  actions  and  exigencies  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  United  States  acquired  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  of  Ouam  for  de- 
fense purposes,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  island  is  now  owned  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  is  set  aside  In  military 
reservations;  and 

"Whereas,  It  would  appear  from  an  in- 
spection of  these  lands  that  the  original 
military  purposes  for  which  considerable 
portions  were  acquired  no  longer  exist,  or,  in 
some  Instances,  new  defense  methods  have 
permitted  the  use  of  smaller  land  areas  than 
were  originally  required;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Ouam  believe  that 
an  objective  re-assessment  be  made  Jointly 
by  the  government  of  Ouam  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  its  land-holdings  in 
Ouam,  a  large  number  of  these  holdings  will 
be  foxind  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  available  for  transfer  to  the  orig- 
inal owners  or  government  of  Ouam;  and 

"Whereas,  on  an  island  as  small  as  Oiiam, 
land  Is  the  prime  commodity  and  the  sight 
of  acres  of  idle  land  no  longer  xised  by  the 
military  but  still  under  United  States  own- 
ership is  greatly  disturbing  to  the  people  of 
Ouam,  many  of  whom  whose  lands  were 
taken  for  defense  purposes,  are  now  desper- 
ate for  land  of  their  own;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  government  of  Ouam  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  undertake  a  reassessment  of  Its 
public  holdings  in  Ouam  to  determine 
whether  any  of  its  land  acqtUred  by  the 
United  States  is  surplus  to  its  needs,  and  If 
such  determination  Is  made,  to  transfer  said 
surplus  land  to  the  original  landowners  or  to 
the  government  of  Ouam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense:  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  to  Ouam's  Con- 
gressman In  Washington,  the  Honorable  An- 
tonio B.  Won  Pat;  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  President  Pro- Tempore  of  United  States 
Senate;  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter; 
and  to  the  Oovernor  of  Ouam." 


POM-622.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Ouam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

"Resolution  No.  246 
"Whereas,  approximately  one-third  of  all 
property  within  the  territory  of  Guam  Is  un- 
der  the   Jurisdiction   of   the   United   States 
Oovernment;  and 

"Whereas,  a  substantial  portion  of  land 
currently  held  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment was  acquired  from  the  people  of  Ouam 
under  eminent  domain  proceedings;  and 

"Whereas,  land  on  our  small  Island  is  our 
only  precious  resource:  and 

"Whereas,  the  alienation  of  this  land  from 
Its  owners  has  created  a  severe  hardship  upon 
them;  and 

"Whereas,  much  of  the  land  taken  by  the 
Federal  government  now  appears  to  be  sur- 
plus to  its  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  Justice  would  be  served  if  the 
land  taken  by  the  Federal  government  which 
Is  now  surplus  to  the  government's  needs 
were  returned  to  the  previous  owners,  heirs 
or  representatives:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Fifteenth  Guam  Legis- 
lature respectfully  requests  the  United 
States  Congress  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
various  Federal  agencies  now  holding  land 
within  the  territory  which  was  previously 
acquired  under  eminent  domain  proceedings, 
which  is  surplus  to  the  Federal  government 
needs  and  has  not  been  properly  used  with- 
in the  past  ten  years,  to  return  said  land  to 
the  prior  owners,  their  heirs  or  representa- 
tives upon  such  owners,  their  heirs  or  rep- 
resentatives tendering  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency,  all  sums  previously  awarded 
as  Just  compensation  for  the  taking  of  said 
land:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  tb^t  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior;  to  the 
Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat;  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-523.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ouam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"RESOLUTION  No.   247 

"Whereas,  the  territory  of  Ouam  Is  highly 
dependent  on  maritime  shipping  to  receive 
most  of  the  goods  brought  Into  the  territory; 
and 

"Whereas,  under  United  States  law  (46 
use  Section  11),  foreign  registered  ships  are 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  trade  with  the 
territory  of  Ouam;  and 

"Whereas,  In  recent  years,  whenever  there 
has  been  a  major  shipping  strike  affecting 
U.S.  owned  and  registered  vessels,  Ouam  has 
suffered  hardships  because  of  the  lack  of 
shipping  service  to  the  island;  and 

"Whereas,  such  prohibitions  on  commerce 
do  not  extend  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  certain  other 
United  States  insular  territories;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to 
exempt  Guam  entirely  from  the  restrictive 
provisions  in  recent  years;  and 

"Whereas,  authorization  of  foreign  ships 
to  serve  Ouam  only  in  times  of  maritime 
strikes  affecting  Ouam  would  aid  the  peo- 
ple of  Ouam;  now,  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved.  That  the  Fifteenth  Ouam  Leg- 
islature, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ouam. 
respectfully  request  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Jones  Act  to  permit  for- 
eign registered  vessels  to  serve  the  territory 
of  Ouam  during  shipping  strikes  which  af- 
fect the  territory;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior;  to  the  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat;  to  Karl  E.  Bakke,  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission;  and  to  the  Governor 
of  Ouam." 

POM-S24.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City. 
New  Jersey,  opposing  any  waterfront  develop- 
ment which  pertains  to  garbage  or  any  other 
solid  waste;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

POM-525.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  designating  "Unity  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-526.  A  petition  from  a  private  citizen, 
opposing  the  ratification  of  SALT  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-527.  A  petition  from  private  citizens, 
opposing  the  ratification  of  SALT  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-528.  A  petition  from  private  citizens, 
opposing  the  ratification  of  SALT  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  314.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1991. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  dlsclosxire  of 
names  and  addresses  and  other  Information 
maintained  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  a  consumer  reporting  agency  for  certam 
debt  collection  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-6S5). 
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EIXECimVE   REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Irallne  Green  Barnes,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EXON,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Togo  D.  West.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of  the 


Senate,  certain  Joint  committees  of  the 
Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and 
select  and  special  committees  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  authorized  foreign 
travel: 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem 


TransportatkNi 


MiKtllaaaotts 


ToM 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol 
currenqr 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U,S.dolhr 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S. 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.daltor 

equtvileat 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Pound. 
Ura.... 


Un.... 
U«.... 
Dollar.. 


157.50 

16, 120 

80 

613 

660 


765 

476.60 
122,700 
3, 851. 30 


19,527 
79.47 
5,670 
1,000 


10,352 


16,134 

112 

16,400 


Senator  Edward  Zofinsky: 

Nicaragua 

Graeme  Bannerman: 

Egypt 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Syria 

United  States 

Senator  George  McGovem: 

France Franc 

Switzerland Swiss  franc 

iUly _ Ure 

Austtria Schillings.. 

Uni  ed States... DolUr 

Johanne^  Binnendijk: 

Turkey Lira 

Cyprus Pound 

Greece DoHar 

Brusse  Is Franc 

United  States DolUr 

Peter  M.Clark: 

Mexico.- Peso 

United  States DoOar 

Robert  Dockery: 

Nicaragua Dollar 

Steven  A.  Emerson: 

Israel Un 

Jordan _ Dinar 

Israel Lira 

United  States OoMar 

Grayson  Fowler: 

Nicaragua Dollar 

Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.: 

United  Slates DoRar 

Turkey Lira 

Cyprus Pound 

Greece Drachma.. 

Belgium Franc 

David  L.  Johnson: 

Ivory  Coast. Franc 

Migeria. Nira 

Kenya.-.- Shillini 

Uganda SMIIing.... 

Tanzania SNIIini.... 

Italy Lire 

Janice  O'Connell: 

Yugoslavia Dinar , 

Rudolph  R.  Rousseau: 

Ivory  Coast Franc 

Nigeria Mra 

Kenya SMMn|.... 

Uganda SMllinf... 

Tanzania StiiRing... 

Italy Ure 

United  States Dollar 

Barry  Schochet: 

Israel Un 27,730.50 

Jordan Dinar 80 

Israel Lin 8,747.50 

United  States Dollar 

Jeffrey  M.  Smith: 

France Fnnc 

Switzerland Swiss  fnnc 

IUly Lire 

Austria.- Schilllni.. 

United  States DoHar 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits: 

United  Kingdom Pound 93.60 

France Franc 1,519.20 

Switzerland Franc 318.90 

United  SUles Dg«w : 


117.00  . 

225.00  . 
600.00 
225.00  . 
195.00  . 
100.00  . 


1, 500. 00 


157.50 

16,120 

80 

613 

660 


180.00. 
288.00  . 
150.00  . 
288.00 


2,081.00 


765 

476.60 

122,700 

3,851.30 


415.00  . 

225.00 

150.00 

35.00 


47a00 


1,226.80 
""4tt.'66"! 


19,527 
79.47 
5,670 
1,000 


10,352 


117.00 

600.00  . 
315.00 

6oaoo 


1.3t3.U 


16,134 

112 

16,400 


117.00 


16,907.50 

79,472 

5,670 

3,614 

87,000 

59.20 

6,055 

645 

3,404 

217,900 

4,400 

125,670 

69.10 

6,890.30 

615 

4,110 

168,100 


358.97 
225.00 
150.00 
129.99 

408.00 
93.00 

818.24 
88.81 

415. 12 

268.00 

231.57  . 

590.00  . 
107.79  . 
931. 16 
82.71  . 
501.21 
207.02 


1,226.80 


38,670 


182.00 


4,3n 


587.53 


10,341 


12.74 


7,211 


4,347.47 


587.52 


495 
10,352 


60.37  . 
12.37 
1,364.00 


16,907.50 

79, 472 

5,670 

^614 

125,670 

59.20 

10,403 

645 

3,404 

235,452 

4,400 

125,670 

69.10 

11,237.77 

615 

4,605 

178,452 


1,050.00 
225.00 
297.35 


994.00 


27,730.50 

80 

8,747.50 


765 

476.60 

122,700 

3,851.30 


180.00  . 
288.00  . 
150.00 
28&00 


205.00 
360.00 
192.00 


25.40 
866.70 


2.081.00  . 

55.63 
205.38 


765 

476.60 

122,700 

3,851.30 


119.00 

2,385.90 

318.90 


1,847.00 


Total 14,25L94 


15,618l26 


190.99 


117.00 

225.00 
600.00 
225.00 
U5.« 
100.00 


180.00 
288.00 
150.00 
288.00 
2,081.00 

415.00 

225.00 

150.00 

35.00 

1,22180 

47a  00 
405^00 

117.00 

600.00 
315.00 

6oaoo 

1,3(112 

117.00 

1,226.80 
35L97 
225.00 
150.00 

va.n 

590.00 
93.00 
1,405.77 
86.81 
415. 12 
289.62 

231.57 

59a  00 
107.79 

1,518.68 

82.71 

561.58 

219.39 

1,364.00 

1.050.00 
225.00 
297.35 
994.00 

18a  00 

288.00 

uaoo 

28100 
2,0(1.00 

26a  63 
565.38 

ISLOO 
1,847.00 


30,061.08 


Dec.  20, 1979. 


FRANK  CHURCH, 
Chairman,  Committae  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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BETWEEN  OCT.  25  AND  OCT.  27,  1979 


Pardiam 

Transportation 

Miscelbneous 

Total 

NaiMor 
Nam*  and  country                               carrMcy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreifn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dolbr 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency          currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  ddbr 

equivabnt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Smiator  Joseph  R.  Bitten,  Jr.: 

48 

154.78 
64.34 
114.61 
89.52 
8a  98 
124. 50 
18a  96 
197.77 

lOaOB 
14123 
69a  21 
177.31 
141. 11 
105.74 
10145 
201.91 

isa26 

4L73 

A 

48 
154.78 
64.34 
114.61 
89.52 
8a  98 
124.50 
18a96 
197.77 
30145 

4L73 

Swator  ttonry  M.  Jackm: 

Canada _       „     Oolhr 

134.59 

134.59 

SMMtorJanninpRandolpti: 

Canada Dollar 

55l95  ... 

55.95 

Sanator  Emtst  F.  Hollinis: 

Canada Dolbr 

99.66  ... 

20tu92 



30151 

Senator  Donald  W.  Riefia,  Jr.: 

Canada „ DaHar. 

77.85  ... 

77.85 

SMttor  Oivid  Pfvorr 

Canada Dollar 

7a  41  ... 

7141 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits: 

Canada _ Dollar 

108.26  ... 

10126 

Senator  Ted  Stevwn: 

Canada Dollar „ 

157.36  ... 

157.36 

Senator  Janm  McClura: 

Canada        ...Dollar 

17L97  ... 

17L97 

Senator  OrrinHaWi: 

Canada Dollar.... 

Senator  WiNJam  Cohen: 

Canada ..  DolUr.... 

62.34  ... 



79.52  ... 

30116             26145 

261 45 
14LK 

WaMar  J.  Stewart: 

Canada DolUr 

87.02  ... 

10108 
14123 
69a  21 
177.31 
141.11 
105.74 
104.45 
201.91 
15a26 

87.02 

Albert  A.  Lakalaad: 

Canada Dolar 

124.55  ... 

124.  S6 

JoinB.  RMch: 

Canada Dollar.... 

60ai8  ... 

601  IS 

Patrick  A.  Shea: 

Canada ..  DoOar 

154. 18  „. 

125.31  ... 

91.95 

154.lt 

Joanne  Novins: 

,     Canada Dollar 

125.31 

Jeanne  Drysdale: 

Canada Dollar. 

91.95 

Oofolhy  Foidick: 

.     Canada _       Dolter 

94.30  ... 



94.30 

Stnan  Aharado: 

^   Canada Dolbr. 

175.57  ... 

17i57 

Michael  Piilsbury: 

Canada Dollar 

13a  66 



.       _..               9K.'33" 

131(6 

Oewfation  eipenies 

962.33 

lnW|ht  expenses 

..    .                      676. 50 

67150 

Telephone  calls ..       „    



91 15 

9115 

'      ' 

Total _ „ 



2,56184... 



28144  ... 

1,997.43 

4,847.71 

JOSEPH  R.BIDEN,  JR., 
Chairman  of  Deleiation. 
«_«.-■«.                                                                                                                                                                                                                            "*'<K  CHURCH, 
Dec  20, 1979.                                                                                                                                                                                         Chairman,  Committee  on  Forilin  Relations. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  25  AND  NOV.  30,  1979 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscelbneous 

Total 

Name  of 
Name  and  country                               currency 

Foreiin 
currency 

U.S.  dolbr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreifn 
currency 

U.S.  dolbr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dolbr 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency           currency 

Foraign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivaleil 

orU.S. 

currency 

Elizabeth  A.  Motor: 

Canada Dollar „ 

177 

177 

177 

SS 

tt 

88 

2,70a8 

15a 00  ... 

15a 00  ... 

isam ... 

75.00 



177 
177 
177 
88 
88 
88 
2,7018 

15100 

D.  Michael  Harvey: 

Canada Dolbr 

Patrida  Bennett: 

Canada                                               Polar 
Elizabeth  A.  Mobr: 

Canada Ooltar. 

148.96  ... 
148.96  ... 

14196 

881.00  ... 

15100 
15100 
22190 

lMH.Dorfman: 

Canada DoUar.. 

75l  00 

221 9( 

0.  Michael  Har^: 

Canada Dolbr _ 

Gaorp  G.  Doerd: 

Fii«e» Franc 

75.00... 

6taoo_. 



22196 
1,521.00 

Total 

1,315.00 

1,327.88  ... 

2,642.88 

Jan.  7, 19aa 

HENRY  M.  JACKSON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  lii.  WEICKER: 
S.  3302.  A  bill  to  eliminate  oU  and  petro- 
letun  product  Imports  from  certain  forei^ 
nationa;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2203.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Mon- 
zon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOTTYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsumaga)  : 
S.  2204.  A  blU  to  deauthorlze  the  naviga- 
tion project  for  the  Kallhl  Channel  at  Hono- 
lulu Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  2205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  to  establish  an 


Office  of  Nongovernmental  Education:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  GovemmentaJ  Affairs. 
Jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of  August  4,  1BT7. 

Bv  Mr  HATCH* 
S.  2207.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Abdol 
Hosseln  Haflzl  (Jaleh  Talale);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  liAXALT: 

S.  2208.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  phasing  out 
of  the  application  of  the  earnings  test  In  the 
ease  of  Individuals  age  6fi  or  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  2209.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

8.  2210.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  212(a)  (4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  2202.  A  bill  to  eliminate  oil  and  pe- 
troleum product  imports  from  certain 
foreign  nations;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Weicker  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  appear  elsewhere 
in  today's  proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 

S.  2204.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  navi- 
gation project  for  the  Kalihi  Chtuinel  at 
Honolulu  Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works. 
•  ytt.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Matsunaca  and  I  wish  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  deauthorize  the  naviga- 
tion project  for  the  Kalihi  Channel  at 
Honolulu  Harbor.  Hawaii.  The  main  ob- 
jective of  this  bill  is  to  insure  a  free  flow 
of  vehicular  traflSc  to  and  from  the  Sand 
Island  Terminal  Complex. 

Pursuant  to  this  purpose,  the  bill  also 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Depco-t- 
ment  of  Transportation  to  review,  mod- 
ify or  supersede  any  regulations  which 
are  inconsistent  with  such  deauthoriza- 
tlon  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  provide, 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  for 
the  current  and  projected  needs,  uses, 
and  operations  of  Honolulu  Harbor 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  phrase 
"projected  needs,  uses,  and  operations." 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  very  clear  that  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  as  an  island  State,  relies 
heavily  on  its  shipping  industry  to  pro- 
vide efBcient  and  continuous  service  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  State  administration  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  assist  the  industry  in 
meeting  its  obligation  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  with  an  all  out  effort  to  mod- 
ernize the  transportation  of  products.  In 
this  respect,  the  State  has.  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  industry,  commenced  com- 
pletion of  the  phase  n  development  of 
the  Sand  Island  Terminal  Complex.  The 
phase  n  wharf  and  container  yard  proj- 
ects, upon  completion  will  permit  simul- 
taneous berthing  of  two  700-foot 
container  vessels. 

^th  the  advent  of  bigger  deep-draft 
vessels  and  containerization,  the  ship- 
ping industry  will  be  able  to  meet  its  obli- 
gation. However,  bigger  payload  vessels 
necessitate  an  increase  in  vehicular  traf- 
fic in  and  out  of  the  terminal  complex. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  already  deter- 
mined that  a  delay  or  stoppage  of  traffic 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  John 
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H.  Slattery  Bascule  Bridge,  will  result  In 
higher  tran^xM-tation  costs,  ultimately 
being  passed  on  to  the  ccmsumer. 

The  Slattery  Bascule  Bridge  is  the  only 
means  of  access  to  and  trom  the  Sand 
Island  Terminal  by  land.  OperaticNi  of 
the  bridge  is  charged  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  whose  regulations  reflect  a  pri- 
ority for  the  protection  of  wato-  trans- 
portation in  the  Kalihi  Channel. 

The  Kalihi  Channel  is  one  of  two  en- 
trances to  Honolulu  Harbor.  The  other, 
the  main  entrance  to  Honolulu  Harbor, 
handles  the  majority,  if  not  all.  of  the 
traffic  in  and  out  of  Honolulu  Harbor. 

The  projected  needs,  uses  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Sand  Island  f  aclUty  in  con- 
junction with  the  1995  Honolulu  HarbM- 
master  plan,  requires  the  deauthoriza- 
tion  of  the  navigation  project  for  the 
Kalihi  Channel  along  with  a  conc(Mnitant 
review  of  any  regulations  relating  to  the 
Kalihi  Channel  Bridge.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  we  introduce  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2204 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
navigation  project  for  the  Kallhl  Channel  at 
Honolulu  Harbor,  EbiwaU,  as  authorized  by 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1954.  is  deautbcKlzed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
review  any  regulations  relating  to  the  Kalihi 
Channel  bridge  and  shall  modify  or  super- 
sede any  such  regulations  which  are  Incon- 
sistent with  such  deauthorizati(m  in  such  a 
manner  so  as  to  provide,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
general  public,  for  the  current  and  projected 
needs,  uses,  and  operations,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  of  Honolulu, 
Harbor.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Nongovernmental 
Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
menttd  Affairs. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Department  of  Education  Organiza- 
tion Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  statutory  office  of  nongovernmental 
education.  This  office  would  be  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nongovern- 
mental Education  who  would  be  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  policies  and  programs 
pertaining  to  nongovernmental  schools. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
In  passing  the  Education  Amendmoits 
of  1978,  Congress  established  an  Office 
of  Nonpublic  Education  within  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  This  was.  in  iMirt.  a 
response  to  our  mounting  awareness,  ex- 
pressed during  the  debate  on  tuiticm  tax 
credits  and  other  legislation,  of  the 
apathy  verging  on  hostility  toward  non- 
governmental schools  and  their  studoits 
that  prevailed  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  W^are.  The 
apathy  manifested  itself  in  the  lack  ai 
timely  and  accurate  data  about  the  con- 


dition (rf  nongovernmental  education. 
The  hostility  was  apparent  in  the  strong 
opposition  by  the  executive  branch  to 
any  real  aid  to  students  attending  noa- 
govemmental  schools. 

At  the  very  least,  it  seemed  to  us. 
someone  in  the  Office  of  Education  ought 
to  be  responsible  for  thinking  about  such 
matters:  for  assonbling  information;  for 
giving  nongovernmental  educators  a 
point  of  contact  in  the  executive  branch; 
and — ^we  dared  to  think — ^f or  nniMf<ng  sure 
that  the  values  of  pluralism  and  diversity 
would  have  a  spokesman  in  pcdlcy  mat- 
ters. 

The  Congress  made  an  exidldt  deci- 
sion that  the  Office  of  Nonptd3llc  Educa- 
tion should  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. Under  the  existing  structure 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  that  meant 
a  third  echelon  official,  ranking  Just  be- 
low the  Commissioner  and  the  Executive 
Deputy  Commissioners.  Put  another  way, 
this  was  the  equivalent  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  new  Departaient.  This 
was  a  conscious  and  deliberate  decisiim 
reflecting  our  conviction  that  it  would 
Uttle  avail  to  have  an  office  devoted 
to  nongovernmental  education  if  it  were 
buried  deep  in  the  bureaucracy.  I  ex- 
pressed this  conviction  again  during  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislation  and  National  Se- 
curity as  it  considered  legislation  to 
create  the  new  Department  of  Education. 
I  said  at  that  time,  "A  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  established  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  adamant  opposition  by  the 
administration  to  any  measures  that 
would  significantly  help  nonpublic  edu- 
cation would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
principle  of  pluralism  in  American 
ediKation." 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act.  while  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  to  the  new  De- 
partment of  the  existing  Office  of  Non- 
public Education,  ignores  the  role  which 
this  Office  will  play.  The  entire  issue  of 
nongovenmiental  education  is  not  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  the  legislative  hifv- 
tory  of  the  new  Department.  Enactment 
of  my  bill  would  make  clear  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  regard.  By  stipulatini; 
that  the  Office  will  be  administered  by 
an  assistant  secretary  for  nongovern- 
mental education  whose  attentioos 
would  not  be  diluted  with  other  re- 
sponsibilities (except,  of  course,  tor  those 
of  a  temporary  nature  assigned  by  the 
Secretary),  we  insure  that  his  or  her 
primary  concern  will  be  nongovern- 
mental education.  In  addition,  this  bill 
stipulates  that  the  new  office  will  have 
enougfh  staff  and  resources  to  carry  out 
its  important  functions  associated  with 
nongovernmental  education  at  all  levels. 
Lastly,  this  legislation  would  require  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  submit  a  repOTt 
to  the  Secretary,  and  thence  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress,  about  the  condition 
of  nongovernmental  education  in  the 
United  States  and  the  effect  of  Federal 
policies  and  programs  on  it. 

In  recent  mcmths.  President  Carter 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  see  that 
the  Office  of  Nonpublic  Education  be  re- 
tained and  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Secretary  Hufstedler  has  also  ex- 
pressed her  support  of  this  idea.  I  wel- 
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come  their  interest,  but  remain  con- 
vinced that  Congress  must  act  to  insure 
that  nongovernmental  education  is 
properly  represented  within  the  new  De- 
partment, at  a  level  which  reflects  its 
important  role  in  American  education 
and  American  society.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoimdment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  order 
of  August  4, 1977. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  My  amendment 
would  impose  strict  limitations  on  the 
level  of  Federal  spending  in  upcoming 
fiscal  years,  would  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  be  balanced  starting  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  introduces  a  new  con- 
cept for  computing  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct for  purposes  of  imposing  a  spending 
limitation  as  a  proportion  of  GNP. 

First,  let  me  outUne  a  litUe  of  the  his- 
tory of  spending  and  revenue  limitation 
measures  in  this  Chamber.  This  body  has 
accepted  as  policy  the  Nuim-Chiles-Bell- 
mon-Roth  spending  limitation  that  re- 
quires that  spending  at  the  Federal  level 
increase  by  no  more  than  1  percent  plus 
the  rate  of  inflation  and  that  Federal 
budgetary  levels  reach  no  more  than  21 
percent  of  gross  national  product  in  fis- 
cal year  1980,  20.5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  20  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
19.5  percMit  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  there- 
after. In  addition,  under  that  amend- 
ment to  the  1978  Revenue  Act.  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  is  required  starting  in  fis- 
cal year.  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  the 
Congress  has  taken  action  on  money  bills 
that  means  that  the  constraints  of  the 
Nunn-Chiles-Bellmon-Roth  measure  will 
not  be  maintained. 

Twice  in  1979.  Senator  Armstrong  and 
I  attempted  to  amend  concurrent  budget 
resolutions  by  mandating  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  spending  and  tax  cuts  in  the  fiscal 
year  1980  budget.  We  faUed  in  this  at- 
tempt. Late  last  year.  Senators  Roth, 
Dahforth.  and  I  attempted  to  impose 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  revenues 
that  the  Government  could  collect  in  or- 
der to  fuel  the  rapid  growth  in  Federal 
spending  that  has  plagued  us  the  past 
decade.  That  effort,  too.  was  defeated  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Thus,  on  three  separate  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  Senate  has  taken 
positions  that  mean  that  the  spending 
limitations  adopted  as  policy  during  de- 
liberation of  the  1978  Revenue  Act  will 
be  Ignored.  In  addition,  despite  the  he- 
roic efforts  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  its  First  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution  last  year,  in  which  spending 
increases  would  be  less  than  current  law 
and  would  have  been  a  positive  step 
against  the  inflationary  bias  of  present 
Federal  flscal  poUcy,  the  Senate  has 
adopted  a  spending  path  that  will  ex- 
acerbate inflation. 

In  short,  the  Senate  has  approved  im- 
pllclty  and  expUcitly,  flscal  paths  that 


will  lead  to  the  heaviest  peacetime  tax- 
ation rate  on  our  people  in  history,  that 
will  continue  the  extraordinary  growth 
in  Government  dominance  in  our  econ- 
omy that  characterized  the  1970's,  and 
that  will  repudiate  the  very  principles 
that  this  Senate  accepted  just  2  years 
ago. 

The  facts  are  clear:  The  Presidential 
budget  expected  later  this  month  will 
show  another  deflcit  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
will  have  spending  at  levels  of  more  than 
21  iMrcent  of  anticipated  gross  national 
product,  and  will  be  another  lost  battle 
in  what  has  been  a  singularly  unsuccess- 
ful war  against  a  gargantuan  govern- 
mental appetite.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
Budget  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  will  be  under  great  pressure  to 
give  their  imprimatur  to  the  President's 
initiatives  and  economic  assumptions. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  offer  a  reflned  version  of  the 
kind  of  Federal  spending  limitation  that 
I  have  endorsed  in  the  past  and  which, 
as  policy,  has  had  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  this  body.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  does:  Contin- 
ues and  improves  the  principle  of  relat- 
ing Federal  spending  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  it 
take  a  three-fifths  vote  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  order  to  enact  any 
concurrent  budget  resolution  that  ex- 
ceeded the  following  limitations:  21  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  flscal  year  1981;  20  percent  of 
the  adjusted  gross  national  product  in 
flscal  year  1982;  and  19  percent  of  the 
adjusted  gross  national  product  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  thereafter.  My  amend- 
ment would  mandate  that  the  adjusted 
gross  national  product  would  not  be  a 
projection,  subject  to  all  of  the  inevi- 
table politicization  of  the  GNP  calcula- 
tion that  other  proposals  would  bring. 
Indeed,  my  plan  is  to  use  past  GNP 
growth  as  a  tool  to  mathematically  cal- 
culate the  trend  of  future  GNP.  Thus, 
as  my  amendment  sets  forth,  we  would 
use  the  past  full  5  years  of  fiscal  year 
growth  to  achieve  a  floating  trend  line. 
We  would  use  this  trend  line  to  srive  us 
probable  GNP  and  place  Umitations  on 
what  proportion  of  the  GNP  Federal 
spending  could  comprise.  I  believe  this 
new  approach,  which  uses  real  numbers, 
not  fuzzy  projections,  avoids  the  prob- 
lem that  other  recommendations  have 
had  in  dealing  with  an  estimate  of  GNP 
upon  which  proportional  limitations 
would  be  set. 

In  addition,  my  approach  would  mean, 
in  effect,  that  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
the  economy  would  be  flattened  out  over 
a  5-year  period  and  that  the  flscal  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  would  act  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  on  the  economy,  in- 
stead of  exacerbating  growth  in  recovery 
years  and  downturns  in  recession  years. 
This  coimtercyclical  nature  of  my  pro- 
posal is  an  important  improvement  over 
other  attempts  to  relate  Federal  spend- 
ing and  GNP. 

The  amendment  I  offer  has  the  advan- 
tage not  only  of  groimdlng  its  spend- 
ing limits  on  actual  past,  experience,  but 


also  of  giving  the  Congress  the  flexibility 
to  overturn  the  limitations  in  the  event 
of  a  true  national  emergency.  The 
amendment  also  requires  a  balanced 
budget  starting  in  flscal  year  1981. 

I  anticipate  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  complain  that  my  approach  is  too 
"mechanistic."  that  it  straitjackets 
the  Congress.  Let  me  address  that  argu- 
ment in  advance.  We  have  had  many 
years  of  true  chaos  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. This  Congress  reacted  against  that 
kind  of  chaos  in  1974  by  adopting  the 
Congressional  Impoundment  and  Budget 
Control  Act.  We  hoped  that  this  act 
would,  to  quote  press  accounts  in  the 
Washington  Post  the  day  after  we 
adopted  the  act.  as  a  real  restraint  on 
spending  and  give  us  the  power  to  cut 
back  when  it  appeared  that  spending  was 
soaring  dangerously.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  seen  huge  deficits  during  the  past  5 
years,  a  5-year  period  of  unprece- 
dented expansion  in  our  economy.  All 
economic  logic  would  have  dictated  bal- 
anced budgets,  even  surpluses  and  tax 
cuts,  during  such  an  expansion.  But,  in- 
stead, we  have  seen  the  largest  percen- 
tage growth  in  the  Federal  budget  in 
more  than  20  years.  Despite  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  its 
chairman.  Senator  Muskie.  we  need  an- 
other tool  in  the  committee's  battle  for 
fiscal  restraint. 

What  I  offer  today  is  not  some  heart- 
less, mechanistic  approach,  but  a  way  out 
of  the  chaotic  wilderness  of  congressional 
budgeteerlng.  individual  judgment  shall 
remain  the  keystone  of  our  deliberations; 
priority  decisions  will  remain  critical  to 
the  process.  But,  by  giving  us  free-stand- 
ing statutory  limitations,  it  will  impose 
on  all  of  us  a  restraint  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  impose  in  the  past.  This 
amendment  curtails  the  freedom  of  no 
one  really  interested  in  making  priorities 
for  the  1980's,  or  In  reducing  taxes  and 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending,  or  In 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  this  next 
fiscal  year.  The  only  people  who  may  suf- 
fer under  this  amendment  are  those  who 
have  found  it  impossible  to  say  "no"  to 
more  spending  in  the  past.  And,  surely, 
this  amendment  will  help  end  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  beleaguered  American  tax- 
payer. 

Let  me  conclude  today,  Mr.  President, 

by  noting  that  under  this  approach.  Fed- 
eral spending  could  be  limited  to  approx- 
imately $598.5  billion  in  f  seal  year  1981, 
compared  to  reports  that  the  President 
will  ask  for  more  than  $615  billion;  |633 
billion  in  flscal  year  1982;  |668  billion  In 
flscal  year  1983;  $741  billion  in  flscal  year 
1984;  and  $823  bilUcn  in  flscal  year  1985. 
These  flgm-es,  subject  to  slight  variation 
as  the  rolling  trend  line  calculation 
changed  slightly  from  year  to  year,  com- 
pare favorably  to  other  spending  limita- 
tion plans.  For  example,  simply  using  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  GNP  pro- 
jections, and  taking  the  same  percentage 
limitations  that  I  propose,  gives  us  these 
spending  ceilings:  $586  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981 ;  $642  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982; 
$687  billion  in  flscal  year  1983;  $771  bU- 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  $863  billion 
in  flscal  year  1985.  My  amendment  would 
yield  savisgs  of  $86  billion  over  a  5-year 
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period  compared  to  the  proposal  of  Sen- 
ator Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  And,  in  the  reces- 
lion-recovery  year  of  1980-81,  my  amend- 
ment would  slightly  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  would  subdue  the  economy  in 
the  expansion  years  thereafter.  This 
leems  sound  and  logical  economics. 

My  amendment  uses  fewer  impondera- 
ble, depends  less  upon  hypothetical  pro- 
jections, promises  more  restraint  and  a 
larger  series  of  tax  cuts  in  flscal  years 
1982-84,  and  still  maintains  a  balanced 
f^eral  budget.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  closely  consider  this  approach  as  the 
proper  step  toward  putting  a  lid  on  a 
Federal  spending  binge  that  has  led  the 
economy  to  the  brink  of  disaster.* 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 

8.  2208.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  phas- 
ing out  of  the  application  of  the  earn- 
ings test  in  the  case  of  individuals  age 
65  or  over;  to  the  C(Mimiittee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  have  cosponsored  S.  1287,  a 
proposal  to  repeal  completely  the  social 
security  retirement  test.  Although  I  am 
included  in  that  number  and  I  wish  that 
legislation  every  success,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  an  al- 
ternative approach  which  would  phase- 
out  the  retiranent  test  over  a  6-year 
period. 

Slgniflcant  changes  in  the  earnings 
limit  were  made  with  the  passs^e  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977.  An 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Gold- 
water  was  adopted  raising  the  earnings 
limit  for  workers  65  and  over  in  steps 
from  $3,000  a  year  in  1977  to  over  $6,000 
annually  in  1982.  The  amendment  also 
lowers  from  72  to  70  the  age  at  which 
retirees  may  receive  full  benefits  with- 
out regard  to  earnings,  effective  in  1982. 

These  changes  are  certainly  desirable. 
Itaey  liberalize  the  retirement  test  for  a 
number  of  senior  citizens.  However,  the 
changes  do  not  go  far  enough. 

In  my  judgment,  the  retirement  test 
is  still  deplorable.  It  is  inequitable  in 
that  it  imposes  an  oppressive  tax  on  the 
earnings  of  elderly  workers  least  able  to 
bear  such  a  heavy  financial  burden.  But, 
perhaps  most  seriously,  it  unjustly  de- 
prives those  among  our  elderly  who  wish 
to  continue  in  a  productive  role  of  bene- 
fits to  which  they  and  their  employers 
bave  contributed  and  to  which  they  are 
fully  enUUed. 

Unfortunately,  although  there  is  a 
dear  need  to  do  away  with  the  retire- 
nwnt  test,  I  do  not  feel  that  abolishing 
it  all  at  once  is  the  optimal  approach.  A 
padual  phasein  is  necessary  for  two 
major  reasons.  First,  it  will  aid  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  allowing  for 
a  gradual  transition  for  any  new  or  addi- 
tional administrative  burdens  Uiat  might 
be  placed  on  the  agency.  Second,  consid- 
ering the  current  financial  difficulties 
facing  the  social  security  trust  funds, 
iboUshing  the  limit  at  this  time  would 
prove  to  be  a  rather  expensive  under- 
taking. 

My  proposal  would  have  a  budgetary 
Impact  limited  to  $400  million  in  calen- 
dar year  1980.  As  shown  hi  the  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 


tration's actuary  office,  the  age  at  which 
the  retirement  test  no  longer  applies  is 
scheduled  to  be  reduced  from  the  cur- 
rent exempt  age  of  72  to  70,  effective  in 
1982.  Under  my  proposal,  the  exempt 
age  would  be  reduced  from  age  72  to  70 
beginning  in  1980  and  would  continue 
to  be  reduced  one  year  at  a  time  in  etush 
successive  calendar  year  until  the  even- 
tUEil  exempt  age  of  65  is  reached  in  1985. 

ESTIMATED  AMOUNT  OF  ADDITIONAL  OASDI  BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS  RESULTING  FROM  SENATOR  LAXALTS 
PROPOSAL 


Annual 

exempt 

Exempt  ate 

amount  (no  - 

AddlUonal 

Calendar 

change  from 

Present 

Pro-        benefit  pay- 

year 

present  law) 

law 

posal  ments  (billions) 

1979 

$4,500 

72 

72  

1980 

5,000 

72 

70                  $0.4 

1981 

5,500 

72 

69                      .6 

1982 

6,000 

70 

68                      .6 

1983 

6,600 

70 

67                      .9 

1984 

7.000 

70 

66                      1.4 

1985 

7.560 

70 

65                    2.2 

With  reference  to  cost,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's estimate  is  for  additional 
OASDI  benefit  payments  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  passage  of  my  proposal.  It 
does  not  measure  the  overall  impact  that 
repeal  of  the  test  would  have  on  the 
economy. 

Many  workers  who  would  benefit  from 
a  repeal  of  the  test  would  not  cost  the 
social  seciuity  system  anything.  These 
older  persons  are  already  drawing  the 
maximum  benefits  by  staying  home;  but, 
if  the  lid  on  earnings  is  repealed,  they 
will  rejoin  the  employment  force.  These 
workers  will  pay  additicmal  social  secu- 
rity taxes  once  they  resume  work,  but  the 
system  will  not  be  paying  out  to  them 
any  ntore  than  it  pres^itly  Is.  Also,  many 
workers  will  pay  additional  Federal  in- 
come tsixes  to  the  Treasiu^  and  their 
output  will  increase  the  gross  national 
product.  My  point  is  that,  rather  than 
examining  the  balance  between  the  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  a  more  acciu-ate  assessment 
of  the  true  cost  of  a  retirement  test  re- 
peal is  to  look  at  its  positive  effect  on  the 
whole  economy.  Prom  this  perspective,  it 
is  evident  that  repealing  the  earnings 
limitatiixi  increases  the  real  output  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  status  of 
our  elderly  is  a  serious  national  problem. 
Many  who  have  paid  taxes  and  have  con- 
tributed to  our  society  all  their  working 
lives  now  find  themselves  dependent  on 
cash  and  inkind  public  income  transfer 
programs.  While  no  stigma  should  be  at- 
tached to  these  programs,  those  elderly 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  And,  most  em- 
^aUcally.  those  who  have  to  work  to 
make  ends  meet  should  not  be  subject  to 
pimltive  tax  rates  by  an  imf  air  earnings 
limitations  test. 

Finally,  I  recognize  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive look  at  the  financial  status  of 
the  social  security  tnist  funds.  But,  with- 
in the  context  of  an  overall  strengthening 
of  the  trust  funds,  we  need  to  do  away 
with  the  inequitable  and  counterproduc- 
tive retirement  test. 

lilr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  this  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoio,  as 
follows: 

S.  2308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  astemXAed,  That  (a) 
section  203(J)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  ma  follows: 
"Exempt  Age 

"(j)(l)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'exempt  age',  when  applied  to  any  IndlTldual, 
means — 

"(A)  age  70  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
of  such  Individual  which  ends  In  1980, 

"(B)  age  69  In  the  case  oi  a  taxable  year 
of  sucU  Individual  which  ends  In  1981, 

"(C)  age  68  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
of  such  indlvldiial  which  ends  In  1983, 

"(D)  age  67  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  of 
such  Individual  which  ends  in  1983, 

"  (K)  age  66  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  ot 
such  individual  which  ends  in  1984,  and 

"(F)  age  65  In  the  caae  of  any  taxable  year 
of  such  Individual  which  ends  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  198«. 

"(3)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section,  an  In- 
dividual shall  be  considered  as  being  at  tbe 
exempt  age  during  the  entire  month  in  which 
he  attains  such  age.". 

(b)  Subsections  (c)(1)  and  (<1)(1)  of  aee- 
tlon  203  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  age  of  seventy-two"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  VKtuapX,  age  (as 
defined  In  subeecUon  (j)(l) ) ". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  (1)  (B)  of  section  303  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "waa  age 
seventy-two  or  over"  and  inserting  in  Ilea 
thereof  "was  of  the  exempt  age  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (j)  (1)  or  over". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)(3)  of  section  303  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "age 
72"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ex- 
empt age  (as  defined  in  subaectlon  (J)  (1) ) ". 

(e)  Subsection  (h)(1)(A)  of  aecUon  303 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
age  of  73"  and  "age  73"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  exempt  age  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (J)(l))". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  aeetlon 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31, 107S. 

Sec.  3.  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  303(f)(8)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  new  exempt  amounts  (separately 
stated  for  individuals  described  In  subpara- 
graph (D)  and  for  other  Individuals)  which 
are  to  be  applicable"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  new  exempt  amount  which  shall 
be  effective". 

(b)  (1)  Section  303(f)  (8)  (B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sxoept  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subparagraph  (D),  the  ex- 
empt amount  which  is  ^pllcable  to  indivi- 
duals described  in  such  subparagraph  and 
the  exempt  amount  which  is  applicable  to 
other  individuals,  for  each  month  of  a  par- 
tlciilar  taxable  year,  shall  each  be"  m  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  exempt  amount  for  each 
month  of  a  partlctilar  taxable  year  shall  be". 

(3)  Section  303(f)  (8)  (B)  (1)  of  auch  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  correspond- 
ing exempt  amount"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  exempt  amount". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303(f)  (8) 
(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"an  exempt  amotmt"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  exempt  amount". 

(c)(1)  Sectloa  30S(f)(8)  of  such  Aot  to 
further  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (D)  thereof. 

(d)  Subaectlons  (f)(1),  (f)(3).  (f)(4)(B), 
and  (h)(1)(A)  of  section  303  of  such  Act  ate 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "the  appUca- 
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ble  exempt  amount"  and  Ixtsertlag  In  lieu 
tbereof  "the  exempt  amount". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  19M.# 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.  2209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today  would  clarify  the 
wrirtlng  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  to  enforce  Federal 
law  on  the  public  lands.  The  background 
and  need  for  this  legislation  is  described 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Arizona  Law  Re- 
view. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  this  issue  be  {Hinted  in  the 
Rkcoko  at  the  conclusiMi  of  my  remarks, 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  bill. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  303(a)  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (PLPMA)  (Public  Law 
94-579)  to  allow  BLM  law  enforcement 
officers  to  issue  citations  and  notices  of 
violations  to  persons  who  violate  Federal 
laws  on  the  public  lands.  This  authority 
Is  identical  to  the  current  enforcement 
authority  of  the  Forest  Service  (10  U.S.C. 
S  551). 

Under  the  present  law  the  only  en- 
forcement method  avsdlable  to  BLM  offi- 
cers is  the  physical  arrest  of  a  violator 
followed  by  arraignment  and  trial  be- 
fore a  magistrate  or  judge.  My  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  issuance  of  a 
citation  or  vlolatimi  notice,  and  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum  in  lieu  of  appearance  at 
trial,  for  petty  olTenses.  BLM's  current 
authority  to  arrest  knowing  and  willful 
violators,  with  a  maritnnm  fine  of  $1,000 
and  maximum  imix1s(Himent  of  12 
months,  would  be  retained.  However,  I 
believe  the  majority  of  minor  violations 
could  be  handled  with  the  reduced  pen- 
alties and  more  flexible  approach  of  my 
amendment.  The  legislation  is  consistent 
with  the  original  intent  behind  section 
303(a) ;  that  is,  to  make  BLM's  law  en- 
forcement authority  equal  to  that  of 
other  landmanaglng  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FBtsKAL  Law  EKFoicuonrr  ok  Pdbuc 

Lakds:  Rcautt  ob  BIbacx? 

(By  PaiU  B.  Smyth*) 

TBK  pmoBLsx  or  uw  nfroacBMsxT 

ON  FDBUC  LAMSS 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  FMeral  Land 
PoUcy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  ( PLP- 
MA |,>  the  Bureau  of  Land  Blanagement 
(BLM)  had  no  comprehensive  authority  to 
enforce  federal  law  on  public  lands.'  In  this 
manner,  pubUc  lands  administered  by  the 
BLM  differed  from  thoae  lands  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Pbrest  Service 
which  had  ahmtdy  obtained  a  large  measure 
of  enforcement  authority.' 

Section  303  of  PLPMA.«  which  generally 
puts  BLM  on  a  par  with  these  other  agencies, 
was  seen  as  a  solution  to  growing  problems 
of  enforcement  on  public  lands.*  These  prob- 
lems are  documented  in  the  report  on  Senate 
blU  807,«  which  became  PLPMA,  citing  a  sub- 
mission by  the  Intertor  Department: 

"WhUe  the  majority  of  users  may  foUow 
the  rules,  an  ever  increasing  number  seem  to 


footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


deUght  In  such  "past-times"  as  tearing  out 
toUet  shelves  and  deodorizers,  wrecking  toilet 
doors  and  roofs,  poUuting  springs  and  camp- 
ground waters,  cutting  livestock  fences, 
breaking  guzzlers  which  supply  water  to 
wUdllfe,  defacing  archeologlcal  sites,  paint- 
ing rocks,  cutting  plastic  water  pipe,  dyna- 
nmtlng  petroglyphs,  pulling  out  survey  stakes 
and  markets,  burning  signs,  defacing  trees, 
shooting  water  tanks,  windmills,  signs,  gar- 
bage cans,  livestock  and  wUdlife,  harassing 
other  people,  and  similar  acts  of  rowdyism. 
These  problems  are  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  even  rapidly  Increasing  use  of 
the  national  resource  lands." ' 

These  problems  were  seen  as  bedng  par- 
ticularly acute  in  the  California  Desert, 
which  is  an  extremely  delicate  resource 
Desert  vegetation  once  destroyed  can  take 
decades  to  restore.'  In  fact,  the  deep  scars 
from  General  Patton's  tank  maneuvers  are 
still  visible  on  the  desert  surface,  although 
created  over  thirty  years  ago.'  Americans 
have  been  placing  untold  pressure  on  thU 
land.  The  California  Desert,  which  is  within 
a  four-hour  drive  of  over  twelve  million  peo- 
ple living  in  Southern  California."  was  used 
an  estimated  eleven  million  visitor  days  in 
1973  alone."  Such  use  can  only  aid  In  Its 
deterioration.  «"    « 

The  Senate  Report  also  documents  the 
damage  which  has  occurred  to  the  various 
cultural  and  archeologlcal  resources  of  the 
oTcft  r 

"In  addition  to  the  environmental  damaxe 
the  public's  added  mobility  in  the  Dwert 
has  enabled  greater  numbers  of  people  to 
visit  important  archeologlcal  and  historic 
sites  Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  the  added 
mobility,  vandals  have  stolen,  destroyed  or 
defa^  many  of  the  petroglyphs,  plcto- 
graphs  and  intaglios.  ■    f  ^'^ 

,  ,!^?"P^*"  °^  *^'"  destruction  include  the 
following:  the  Oiant  IntagUo,  a  huge  pre- 
historic land  drawing  in  the  Yuha  Desert  is 
being  destroyed  by  indiscriminate  vehicle 
use:  the  old  plank  road  across  the  Imperial 
Dunes  U  being  hauled  sway,  piece  by  piece, 
or  being  burned  for  firewood;  and  the  fasci- 
natingly beautiful  Indian  petroglyphs  at  In- 
scription Canyon  are  literally  being 
quarried." "  .,  — e 

Traditionally,  basic  law  enforcement  has 
been  considered  a  function  of  state  and  local 
governments  and,  generally  speaking,  most 
major  categories  of  public  and  private  of- 
fenses are  adequately  covered  by  state  law  " 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  on  public  lands 
tended  to  avoid  state  or  local  solution  since 
such  laws  do  not  apply  to  the  enforcement 
of  special  rules  and  regulation  on  BLM  ad- 
minUtered  lands."  There  were  also  few  fed- 
eral laws  to  enforce  on  public  lands,  and 
state  and  local  laws  were  generaUy  not  aimed 
at  resource  protection."  Furthermore,  many 
counties  were,  for  political  reasons.  Indis- 
posed to  protect  the  abundance  of  resources 
on  public  lands.  These  resources  have  often 
been  viewed  historically  as  the  lawful  prop- 
erty of  the  first  person  to  appropriate  them. 
There  is  also  a  strong  western  tradition  of 
Individual  freedom  and  fear  of  government 
encroachment  on  individual  lifestyles." 
Moreover,  public  lands  not  being  on  local 
tax  rolls,  created  a  strong  disincentive  for 
local  officials  to  expend  their  limited  en- 
forcement funds  on  protection  of  such 
lands.*'  As  a  result.  BLM's  only  effective  tooU 
In  preserving  the  resources  on  public  lands 
were  jawboning  "  and  civil  trespass  actions." 
Unfortunately,  the  task  of  solving  law  en- 
forcement problems  by  jawboning  has  not 
been  successful »"  and  the  law  of  civil  tree- 
pass  has  presented  unusual  procedural  and 
enforcement  problems."  For  example,  there 
is  no  general  federal  statute  on  trespass,  and 
consequently  sUte  law  spiles."  Hence,  the 
same  act  committed  in  different  states  could 
lead  to  different  civil  monetary  recoveries 
depending  upon  state  laws  concerning  the 


measure  of  damages  and  mitigation  of  dam- 
ages. These  reasons  and  others  led  the  PubUc 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  to  recommend 
the  following:  "Statutes  and  administrative 
practices  defining  unauthorized  use  of  pub- 
lic lands  could  be  clarified  and  remedies 
available  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
be  uniform  among  land  management  agen- 
cies. Where  necessary,  sUtutory  authority 
for  poUclng  by  Federal  agencies  should  be 
provided." «» 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  federal  law 
was  not  totally  devoid  of  provisions  protect- 
ing resources  on  public  lands."  Some  protec- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  timber 
lands,  was  provided."  But  In  general,  these 
laws  were  either  antiquated"  or  aimed  at 
very  specific  problems.-''  Moreover,  BLM  had 
no  law  enforcement  personnel  to  investigate 
crimes  under  these  statutes.  Investigation 
was  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  [PBI|.  Un- 
fortunately, FBI  persoimel  were  not  always 
available  due  tc  the  FBI's  large  workload 
and  the  low  priority  given  such  investiga- 
tions. 

Although  these  problems  were  Instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  section  303,  its  enact- 
ment was  not  accomplished  without  a  fight." 
Strong  feelings  of  many  western  citizens  con- 
cernlng  enforcement  of  laws  by  BLM  person- 
nel created  a  highly  sensitive  political  issue. 
This  ultimately  resulted  in  a  watering  down 
of  the  law  enforcement  provisions  originally 
enacted  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  en- 
couraged BLM  to  esteblish  a  significant  law 
enforcement  presence  on  public  lands  using 
federal  personnel.*  The  House-Senate  (X)n- 
ference  Committee  ultimately  adopted  the 
House  language  charging  the  Secretary  with 
achieving  "maximum  feasible  reliance"  upon 
local  law  enforcement  ofllcials  in  enforcing 
federal  law."  This  compromise  was  seen  as  s 
means  of  providing  badly  needed  law  enforce- 
ment while  minlmlElng  changes  to  existing 
methods  of  law  enforcement. 

CONGKCSSIONAL     POWBt     TO     ENACT     THK     LAW 
ENPORCEMXNT    PBOVISION    OF   FLPIIA 

Congressional  authority  for  the  enactment 
of  section  303  of  PLPMA  is  the  property 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Con- 
gress the  "power  to  dispose  of  and  make  ill 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting 
the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States."  "  The  property  clause  hu 
consistently  been  given  an  expansive  Inter- 
pretation by  the  Supreme  Court,  leaving  the 
determination  of  what  are  "needful"  rules  to 
the  Congress.**  Congressional  power  is  not 
limited  to  the  protection  of  federal  property; 
It  Includes  control  over  public  lands  analo- 
gous to  the  police  power  of  the  states  and  It 
measured  only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.* 

How  this  federal  poUce  power  may  relate 
to  state  law  depends  in  some  measure  upon 
the  status  in  which  the  federal  government 
holds  its  lands."  Congress  has  three  major 
types  of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  federal 
lands:  Kxcluslve,  concurrent,  and  proprie- 
tary. 

Exclusive  jurisdiction  exists  where  a  state 
has  ceded,  or  where  the  United  States  has 
reserved,  in  connection  with  the  admission 
of  a  state,  all  the  authority  of  the  state.  The 
only  reservation  is  that  the  state  may  serve 
criminal  and  civil  process  in  such  an  area 
for  activities  occurring  elsewhere."  Concur- 
rent jurisdiction  exists  when  a  state  grants 
to  the  United  States  what  would  otberwlM 
be  exclusive  jurisdiction,  but  has  reserved  to 
Itself  the  right  to  exercise  concurrently  the 
same  authority."  Finally,  proprletarial  juris- 
diction exists  where  the  United  States  has 
acquired  some  right  or  title  or  to  an  area 
within  a  state,  but  has  not  obtained  any 
measure  of  the  state's  authority  over  the 
area." 

Public  lands  administered  by  the  BLM  are 
held  In  the  proprtetartal  status  since  no  ces- 
sion of  state  authority  over  these  lands  has 
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occurred.  Nevertbelen,  in  applying  the 
definition  of  proprietarlal  jurisdiction,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  property  clause  and  the 
lupremacy  clause,"  has  many  powers  and 
immunities  with  respect  to  such  lands  not 
enjoyed  by  ordinary  landholders."  The  result 
It  that  even  though  state  law  does  apply  to 
public  lands,  (Congress  may  exercise  Its  poUce 
power  authority  over  pubUc  lands  without 
interference  from  the  state." 

SBCnON    303(a) 

Section  303(a)  delegates  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  authority  to  define  criminal 
offenses  on  pubUc  lands. 

"The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
necessary  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  the  management,  use, 
and  protection  of  the  public  lands,  including 
tbe  property  located  thereon.  Any  perscn 
who  knowingly  and  wlUfuUy  violates  such 
legulatlon  which  is  lawf  uUy  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shaU  be  fined  no  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  no  more  than  twelve  months, 
orboth.  .  .  .«» 

This  section  is  very  similar  to  the  author- 
ity delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
concerning  National  Parks"  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  National  Forests.** 
These  grants  of  authority  have  been  attacked 
on  various  grounds,  but  have  been  upheld  by 
tbe  courts.  For  example,  in  United  States  v. 
GHmaud.**  defendants,  who  were  charged 
with  grazing  sheep  contrary  to  regtilations 
In  a  National  Forest  Reserve,"  challenged 
tbe  constltutlonaUty  of  the  Forest  Reserve 
Act  of  1807.  The  defendants  argued  that  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  was  an  iinlawful 
delegation  of  legislative  power."  In  finding 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  be  consti- 
tutional, the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

"In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  imprac- 
ticable for  Congress  to  provide  general  reg- 
ulations for  these  various  and  varying  de- 
taUs  of  management.  Each  reservation  had 
to  peculiar  and  special  features;  and  In 
suthorizlng  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
meet  these  local  conditions.  Congress  was 
merely  conferring  adniinistratl'-e  functions 
upon  an  agent,  and  not  delegating  to  blm 
legislative  power." 

BegiUationa  that  were  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
f«tary  of  the  Interior  concerning  National 
Park  Service  lands  and  which  Imposed  crim- 
inal sanctions  were  upheld  in  United  Statu 
V.  Brown."  In  Broum.  the  defendant  was 
oonricted  of  possessing  a  firearm  and  hunt- 
ing In  a  National  Park  contrary  to  regula- 
Uons  of  the  Secretary."  The  Eighth  Circuit 
rebuffed  defendant's  constitutional  challenge 
jnd  upheld  the  Secretary's  power  by  citing 
»M  power  of  Congress  under  the  property 
clause  of  the  Constitution."  *-    i—  * 

In  a  conaUtuUonal  sense,  the  authority 
grented  to  the  Secretary  under  section  333  (a) 
IS  Identical  to  the  authority  uidield  in  Gri- 
naud  and  Broion.*^ 

The  language  of  section  303(a)  Is  fairly 
wo*d,  and  an  argiunent  could  be  made  that 
^K.?**^**^  ^  regulating  the  use  of  the 
?h  Jl  ■°**'  **"'**  "»»*•  •"«'»  c-'»-««  M 
rniH.:^^-  ""•'  ""  murder  punishable 

"My  that  regulations  relating  to  the  pro- 
««ten  Of  users  of  pubUc  lands  wUl  be 
witten  by  this  administration,  state  and 
wouenforcement  officers  have  tradiUonaUy 
K1,V>*«  "imee,  and  despite  the  prob- 
D^^i^!'"*  '°**'  enfon»m.nt  Which 
P^«*^  PLPMA,  the  Interior  Department 
«^been  ln<ain«l  to  continue  the  trmdltion- 
"Wroach."  ConsequenUy.  the  Intertor  De- 
Wrtment,  as  the  federal  government's  ISMl- 
tog  conservation  agency, %vlll  probaWy^- 
Pt>Mlw>  only  the  enforcement  of  laws  pro- 
wcting  the  resources  of  the  pubUc  lands. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  stumbUng  blocks 


In  section  303(a)  that  may  InqMde  effective 
enforcement.  For  example,  section  303(a) 
requires  that  a  regulation  be  knowingly  and 
wlUfuUy  violated  before  criminal  penalties 
attach."  As  a  result,  in  prosecutions  brought 
under  section  303(a)  the  Intent  of  the  de- 
fendant to  commit  the  prohibited  act  wUl  be 
an  element  of  the  offense.**  Tills  element  was 
absent  in  Senate  bill  507."  It  originally  ap- 
peared In  House  bUl  13777"  and  was  re- 
tained by  the  Conference  Conunlttee  out  of 
the  fear  that  persons  making  inadvertent 
mistakes  In  applications  for  lise  of  public 
lands  or  negUgently  conunlttlng  minor  vio- 
lations would  be  subject  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment.^'' Unfortunately,  this  language  adds 
another  impediment  to  enforcement  not  en- 
visioned by  the  Conference  Committee.  The 
knowing  and  willful  requirement  arguably 
necessitates  proof  that  the  defendant  knew 
he  committed  an  unlawful  act  on  public 
lands."  Lack  of  surveys  and  marked  boun- 
daries In  certain  areas  and  the  checkerboard 
nature  of  numy  tracts  of  Intermingled  pri- 
vate and  public  lands  may  make  tills  re- 
quirement impossible  to  meet  in  many 
areas."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  no  such  element  of  proof  for  violation  of 
the  National  Park  Service  or  Forest  Service 
regulations.*" 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  language 
of  section  303(a)  Is  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty provided.  Violation  of  a  regulation  is- 
sued under  section  303(a)  is  punishable  by 
not  more  than  a  $1,000  fine,  or  not  more  than 
twelve  months  imprisonment,  or  both."  This 
makes  the  violation  a  minor  offense."  Under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Trial 
of  Minor  Offenses  Before  United  States  Mag- 
istrates, only  criminal  actions  involving  petty 
offenses  may  be  conunenced  by  the  Issuance 
of  a  citation  or  violation  notice  and  only 
petty  offenses  may  be  disposed  of  by  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum  in  lieu  of  appearance  at 
trial."  Thus  citations  "  cannot  be  Issued  for 
violations  of  section  303(a)  making  the  phys- 
ical arrest  of  a  violator  followed  by  arrialgn- 
ment  and  trial  before  a  magistrate  or  judge 
the  only  effective  means  to  bring  about  a 
conviction  under  section  303(a)." 

The  dlsadvsoitages  of  this  system  are  im- 
mense. Law  enforcement  officers  observing 
a  regulation  violation  under  section  303(a) 
have  limited  options.  They  can  arrest  th« 
violator  and  bring  him  before  a  magistrate 
or  judge  (who  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away) ,  jawbone  the  violator  into  ceasing  the 
Illegal  activity,  or  simply  Ignore  the  activity. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Forest 
Service  do  not  have  this  problem  since  any 
violation  of  their  general  criminal  regtila- 
tions Is  a  petty  offense."  In  fact,  in  1962  the 
Forest  Service  sought  and  obtatoed  an 
amendment  to  the  stated  penalties  in  its 
enforcement  authority  specifically  to  bring 
them  within  the  petty  offense  category.*' 

It  has  been  incorrectly  suggested  that  tbe 
Secretary  could  prescribe  penalties  meeting 
the  petty  offense  definition  In  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  303(a).  However, 
that  option  Is  not  avaUable  to  the  Secretary 
beoause  Congress  fixed  the  penalty."  Fur- 
thermore, since  it  Is  the  maximiun  penalty, 
not  the  sentence  actually  Impoaed,  which 
determines  the  classification  of  an  offense." 
it  does  not  matter  that  a  person  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  less  than  the  tnnTiw^nTn  pteoalty. 
Thus,  the  Secretary  could  not  reclassify  the 
offense  by  varying  the  sentence. 

The  restilt  of  this  is  to  place  empbaals  on 
enforcement  of  state  and  local  laws  where 
authority  to  issue  dtatlona  does  exist.  As 
noted  earlier,  however,  state  and  local  laws 
might  not  cover  the  offense.'°  To  the  extent 
that  this  occurs,  one  questions  whether  BLM 
has  really  gained  anything  by  enactment  of 
section  303(a). 

BLM  should  fcrflow  the  example  of  the  For- 
est Service  and  seek  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 303(a)  which  would  allow  for  the  issu- 


ance of  citations  and  notices  of  violation. 
It  Is  stiu  important,  however,  to  retain  tbs 
economic  and  physical  deterrMits  of  a  $1,000 
fine  and  twelve  month  imprisonment  due  to 
the  often  extremely  valuable  nature  of  tbe 
resources  being  deqioUed  or  carried  off  by 
violators.  I  reocxnmend  a  two-Uered  ap- 
proach which  would  allow  tlie  exlstliig  pen- 
alty when  a  violation  is  Icnowlngly  and  will- 
fully committed,  but  when  tlie  knowing  and 
willful  element  Is  absent  the  penalty  would 
consist  of  a  maTiminw  Qne  of  $500  and  six 
months  Imprisonment."  In  this  fashion,  per- 
sons enforcing  regulations  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 303(a)  would  liave  the  appropriate 
power  to  make  an  arrest  or  issue  a  citation. 


*8taff  Attorney,  DlvislMi  of  Energy  and 
Resources,  Oflloe  of  tbe  SoUcltor,  United 
SUtea  Department  of  the  Intertor.  JJ>.  1S74, 
Boston  CoUege  Law  School.  Member,  Oaa- 
necUcut  and  Olstrtct  of  Ctrtumbla  Ban. 

>  Pub.  L.  No.  94-579,  90  Stat.  3743  (oodlflad 
at  43  UjB.C.  II  1701-1782  (197$) ). 

'  S.  Bar.  No.  683. 04Ui  Cong..  Ist  Sea.  67-58 
(1976). 

*  See  16  U.S.C.  II  l»-6.  3  (1B76)  (Natloaal 
Park  Service);  16  VB.C.  ||  561.  661a.  6620. 
559,  559a  (1976)  Forest  Service):  16  U.8.C. 
II  706,  707,  727,  742J-1  (1976)  (Flab  and  WUd- 
llfe Service) . 

'  43  U.S.C.  11788  (1976). 

» 8.  BMP.  No.  583,  94tb  Cong..  1st  SssB.  67-es 
(1975). 

•Id. 

« Id.  at  66. 

•Id. 

*Id. 

>•  Id.  at  01. 

«/d. 

'*Id.  at  61-62. 

"  Id.  at  66. 

M/d. 

>*  Id.  at  58.  Contra  Cai..  Pbtal  Cods  ||  SMa- 
384d  (West  Supp.  1978  (providing  for  crim- 
inal penalties  for  destruction  oi  trees  and 
shrubs). 

"  See  S.  Rxp.  No.  583,  94th  Cong..  Ist  8ess. 
61-62  (1975);  see  gentraUy  Pdbuc  Lam  Law 
RsviKw  Commission,  Om  Tbub  or  thb  Na- 
tion's Land,  105,  124  (1970)  [liereinaftsr 
cited  as  PLLBC] ;  P.  Oaiss,  Hnroar  or  Pobuo 
Land  Law  DBVKLOPMKirr  (1908). 

>'S.  Rkp.  No.  583,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  60 
(1975):  HJl.  Bkp.  No.  1163,  94th  Oong..  and 
Sess.  15(1976). 

"  In  effect  persusslon  and  education. 

"  See  S.  Rep.  No.  583,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Seas. 
57  (1975);  PLLBC,  supra  note  16.  369-00. 

"  See  id.  at  67-68. 

"  PLLRC,  tVLjna  note  16,  at  269. 

"  Id.  at  260. 

"/d.  at  269. 

"  See  18  UJ3.C.  II  1968-1861  (19T0) . 

"/d.  II  1862.1868,1866,1860.1863. 

»S.g..  id.  I  1881  (deception  of  homestead- 
ers and  other  entrymen) . 

"S-g..  id.  II  1868.  1859  (destrucUoa  of 
survey  markets  aiid  Interference  with 
sxirveys) . 

"See  Harvey.  Support  Your  local  Sheriff: 
FederaUtm  and  Law  Enforcement  under  the 
FLPMA  within  this  Symposium. 

»S.  507.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  I  307  (1976). 

"HJl.  Bar.  No.  1724,  94th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
60  (1976).  5ee  HJt.  13777,  94tb  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  1302  (1976). 

*>  \3J&.  CONST.,  art.  IV,  I  8.  d.  3. 

» See  e.g..  Kleppe  v.  New  Mexico,  426  VS. 
529.  536  (1976):  United  States  v.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 310  VS.  16.  29-30  (1940);  Camfleld  ▼. 
United  States,  167  U.S.  518,  626  (1807). 

"See  Kleppe  v.  New  Mexloo.  436  VA.  639. 
640  (1976):  Camfleld  v.  United  Stotas.  107 
U.S.  618,  525  (1897). 

**  Compare  Pacific  Coast  Dairy  t.  Dspt  of 
Agrtculture,  318  VS.  28S,  294  (1948)  with 
Kleppe  V.  New  Mexico,  426  VS.  638.  643 
(1976).  However,  the  existence  of  police 
power  imdsr  the  property  clause  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  status  in  which  federal  lands 
are  held.  See  id.  at  642-43. 

"  RKPOBT  or  THK  IMTXBDEPAITICENTAI.  COM- 
MITTXK   FOB   THB   STODT   Or   JTHUSOICTION   OVEB 

Pkbemu.  Akxas  within  thk  States,  Jtnusoic- 

TION  OVXR  FKDERAL  AKXAS  WTTHrN  THE  STATES 

10  (Part  n  1967) ;  (hereinafter  cited  as  Jtthis- 
DicnoN  BepoktJ.  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  i  8,  cl.  17. 

"  JxmxBDicTioN  Rxpokt,  supTQ  note  36,  at  11. 

'Id. 

"  VS.  Const,  art.  6,  cl.  2, 

"  Jttmsdiction  Ria>oBT,  supra  note  35,  at 
13.  See  Alabama  v.  Texas,  347  n.S.  272,  273 
(19M).  But  cf..  Port  Leavenworth  R.  Co.  v. 
Lowe,  114  UjS.  625,  527  (1886)  (The  United 
States  "retained  upon  the  admission  of  the 
state,  only  the  rights  of  an  ordinary  proprie- 
tor.") . 

*•  See.  e.g..  Hunt  v.  United  States.  278  U.S. 
96,  100  (1938);  McKelvey  v.  United  States. 
XO  VS.  353,  359  (1922);  New  Mexico  SUte 
Game  Comm'n  v.  Udall,  410  P.2d  1197.  1201 
(10th  Clr.  1969),  cert,  denied.  396  VS.  961 
(1««9). 

"43  UB.C.  I  1733(a)  (1976). 

"16UB.C.I3  (1976). 

"Id..  1661. 

**2a0VS.B06  (1911). 

•Ch.  2,  30  Stat.  36  (1897)  (current  version 
at  16  U.S.C.  i  561  (1976) ) . 

<•  230  n.S.  at  514. 

"  Id.,  at  515-16. 

«663  PJJd  817  (8th  Clr.  1977).  cert,  denied. 
431  n.S.  949  (1977). 

"Promulgated  under  16  VS.C.  {3  (1976). 

"  662  P Jd  at  822.  'The  crucial  question  is 
whether  federal  regulations  can  be  deemed 
needful  prescriptions  respecting  the  public 
lands.  This  determination  is  primarily  en- 
trusted to  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  and 
courts  exercising  Judicial  review  have  sup- 
ported an  expansive  reading  of  the  Property 
CUuse."  Id.  See  Kleppe  v.  New  Mexico  426 
U.S.  539,  536  (1976). 

"The  constitutionality  of  section  303(a) 
was  chaUenged  in  Western  Mining  Council  v 
Andrus.  ClvU  No.  S77-579-PCW  (E.D  Calif 
filed  November  2.  1977).  The  suit  was  dis-^ 
missed  on  April  19,  1978.  under  Rule  12(b)  (6) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
faUiu-e  to  state  a  Justiciable  claim. 

"  See  Memorandum  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Land  and  Water  Resources  to  the 
Director,  BLM  (January  10,  1978) :  Memoran- 
diun  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Director,  BLM  (October  4,  1978) 

"43U.8.C.  i  1733(a)  (1976). 

"C/.  Morlssette  ▼.  United  States,  343  US 
346,  364-66  (1952)  (Intent  to  convert  govern- 
ment property). 

»S.  507.  94th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.  (1976)  re- 
printed in  121  CONO.  Rbc.  S.1232-41  (dally 
ed.  1975),  and  in  Leoisuitive  Histort  of  the 
ftWEEAL  Land  Polict  and  BAanaceicent  Act  or 
1976  at  54-63  (1978)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Legislative  Hibtobt). 

,,Z^^  "■^■"-  ®**^  ^^K-  2CI  Sess.  5  302 
(1976)  (as  introduced)  reprinted  in  Legisla- 
tive HiBToaT,  rupra  note  56,  at  223  276 
a  'l£r^**'^°^*  Conference  Committee  on 
S.  507.  Trarucript.  94th  Cong.,  2d  Sess  17-18 
(8ep^mber^l5.  1976);  id.  af  i2-13^p^tL^« 

-  See  HJl.  Rep.  No.   1163,  94th  Cong.,  2d 

^tJt'1   ^'IIV-    ^«*   '^   Morlssette   V 
United  States,  343  U.S.  346,  264-66  (1962) 

see  PLLRC,  supra  note  16,  at  260-  HR 
to.  No.  1163.  94th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  14  (1976): 
so«  f«»y2!****  ^^**"  '■  '^""o^'  •«38  P.2d  625. 
^  1^5  ^^  ^^''>=  ^°**«'  States  V.  Pardee. 

fr/56f(i?76,':^^*«»«'-^»«')=^«^^-c: 

«>43  use.  I  1788(a)  (1976). 

"18  U.8.C.  I  3401(f)  (1976) .  A  petty  offense 
Is  defined  as  a  crime  punishable  by  not  more 
than  a  6500  fine,  or  not  more  than  six  months 
Imprlaonment.  or  both.  Id.  1 1(3). 

"JftB).  R.  or  P.  roa  the  Teial  or  Minor 

OFTENSES  BErORB  UNITED  STATES  MACWHUTES 

3(a)  and  9;  18  VS.C.  13402  (1976). 
••  A  citation  is  slinllar  to  a  parttlng  ticket. 
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•  Ped.  R.  or  Proc.  roR  the  Trial  or  Minor 
OrrENSES  Before  United  States  Magistrates 
2. 

"See  16  U.S.C.  fS  3,  561  (1976). 

"  HJl.  Rep.  No.  2377,  87th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.  {{  6,  7,  reprinted  in  [1962]  U.S.  Code 
Cong.  &  Ao.  News  3986. 

■■  See  arlmaud  v.  United  Statee,  220  VS. 
606,  621-22  (1911). 

"  See,  e.g.,  D\ike  v.  United  States,  301  U-S. 
492,  494-M  (1937)  (crime  punishable  by  up 
to  61,000  fine,  or  six  months  Imprisonment, 
or  both,  held  not  be  petty  offense) :  Barde 
V.  United  States.  224  P.  2d  969.  969  (6th 
Clr.  1956) :  cf.  Patel  v.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  542  P.  2d  796.  798  (9th 
Clr.  1976)  (for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  state  offense  meets  federal  defini- 
tion of  felony,  actual  sentence  imposed 
rather  than  time  actually  served  applied). 

™  See  text  &  note  14  supra. 

''  The  second  tier  of  this  approach  adopts 
the  Forest  Service  approach.  16  U.S.C.  {  561 
(1976)  which  does  not  Impose  an  inten- 
tional or  willful  mens  rea  element  for  regu- 
lation violations  instead  Imposes  only  a 
penalty  of  $500  or  six  months  In^rlsonment. 
Id.  See  United  States  v.  Wilson,  438  P.  2d 
626,  625  (9th  Clr.  1971 ) .  If  such  an  approach 
were  adop>ted  the  federal  land  status  would 
be  of  little  consequence  to  the  prosecution 
of  mincM-  crimes. 

S.  2209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1733)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  sen- 
tence after  the  end  of  the  first  sentence: 

"Any  person  who  violates  any  such  regu- 
lation which  is  lawfully  Issued  under  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  no  more  than  $500  or 
Imprisoned  no  more  than  six  months,  or 
both."* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTOH: 

S.  2210.  A  biU  to  repeal  section  212(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  to  remove 
from  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  language  which  requires  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  to 
exclude  suspected  homosexual  aliens 
from  entry  into  the  Uhlted  States. 

The  specific  provision  of  the  statute, 
section  212(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  provides  for  the 
exclusion  of  "aliens  afflicted  with  psycho- 
pathic personality,  sexual  deviation,  or 
a  mental  defect." 

This  provision  of  the  law  was  enacted 
in  1952  as  part  of  the  McCarran- Walter 
Immigration  Act.  As  originally  written 
the  statute  applied  to  "aliens  afflicted 
with  psychopathic  personality,  epilepsy, 
or  a  mental  defect." 

In  1965  the  words  "sexual  deviation" 
were  substituted  for  "epilepsy." 

The  purpose  of  the  1965  amendment 
was  to  establish  that  homosexuality  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  "disease  or  mental 
defect"  requiring  an  examination  of  the 
person  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
pending  admission  to  the  United  States. 

The  practical  dlfflculty  of  enforcing 
the  law  is  evident.  Prom  1971  to  1978 
only  31  persons  have  been  denied  entry 
for  all  reasons  specified  under  section 
212(a)(4). 


Such  inconsistent  enforcement  of  $ 
bad  law,  was,  admittedly,  arbitrary  and 
inequitable.  The  law  rewau-ds  dishonesty, 
lying,  and  hypocritical  subterfuge.  It 
punishes  self-respect,  honesty,  and 
openness. 

Lately  the  situation  has  gotten  even 
worse. 

IronlcaUy,  that  has  happened  because 
of  an  eminently  sensible  decision  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

In  1973,  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation formally  declared  that  homo- 
sexuality per  se  was  not  a  mental  dis- 
order. 

Last  summer  the  Surgeon  CSeneral  of 
the  United  States  announced  that  homo- 
sexuality would  no  longer  be  considered 
a  "disease  or  mental  defect"  under  the 
statute  directing  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  examine  aliens  suspected  for  a 
physical  or  mental  affliction  requiring  ex- 
clusion from  the  United  States.  The  Sur- 
geon  CSeneral  also  advised  INS  officers 
that  PHS  would  no  longer  make  such  a 
medical  examination  of  aliens  referred 
byms. 

Subsequently,  the  Offlce  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel  of  the  Department  of  Justice  advised 
the  Acting  Director  of  INS  that  the  Sur- 
geon General's  action  could  not  change 
immigration  law  even  though  the  PHS 
would  no  longer  certify  arriving  homo- 
sexual aliens  as  possessing  a  "mental  de- 
fect or  disease"  solely  because  of  their 
homosexuality. 

The  practical  result  is  that  inexpert 
immigration  officers  acting  sdone  will 
make  the  determination  that  an  arriv- 
ing alien  is  to  be  denied  entry  on  the 
grounds  of  homosexuality.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  today  is  preparing  en- 
forcement guidelines  for  immigration 
officers.  This  situation  Is  absurd. 

The  original  1952  statute  in  respect  to 
homosexuals  was  an  imwise  and  dis- 
criminatory law.  Private  sexual  prefer- 
ence should  not  be  a  criterion  for  Judig- 
ing  who  does  not  qualify  to  come  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  on  December 
3  called  for  changing  the  language  of 
section  212(a)(4)  which  bars  entry  to 
suspected  homosexuals. 

I  agree  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
that  the  law  should  be  changed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  repeal 
the  objectionable  language  from  section 
212(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  will  reconstitute  new 
language  applying  to  aliens  afflicted  witii 
psychopathic  personality  or  mental  de- 
fect so  as  to  make  patently  clear  that 
homosexuality  per  se  shall  not  be  cause 
for  denying  entry  to  aliens  wishing  to 
visit  or  seeking  to  Immigrate  to  tbe 
United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  my  pro- 
posal carefully  In  the  context  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  statute  and 
in  view  of  the  practical  difficulties  of 
enforcing  such  a  law  at  our  borders  and 
ports  of  entry.  I  am  convinced  my  col- 
leagues will  reach  the  same  conclusIOD 
that  I  have  that  fairness  and  practical 
considerations  require  the  change  I  am 
proposing. 

Simple  fairness  demands  that  we  put 
an  end  to  a  form  of  discrimination  that 
not  only  is  intellectually  unsound  and 
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medically  unjustifiable  but  which  also 
violates  traditional  American  respect  for 
the  right  of  privacy  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individueJ. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  and  the  text  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
recohd,  as  follows: 

8.3210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  para- 
graph (4)  of  Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  212(a)  of  the  Inunigratlon 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragn4>h  (4) : 

"(4)  AUens  aflUcted  with  psycbi^athlc 
personality  or  a  mental  defect;". 

A  Mattik  for  Ooncrebs'  Attention 

In  1952,  Congress  passed  a  statutory  baa 
on  the  admls.iion  of  homosexual  foreigners  to 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  that  homosex- 
uaUty  was  a  disease.  The  practical  difficulty 
of  enforcing  the  law  was  evident,  and  appar- 
ently only  a  small  number  of  persons  have 
been  excluded  from  this  country  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  homosexual. 

But  tbe  law  has  come  under  attack  in  the 
past  year,  and  in  August  tbe  U.S.  surgeon 
general  announced  that  government  phjrsl- 
elans  would  no  longer  regard  homosextiality 
■8  a  "mental  disease  or  defect."  He  advised 
Immigration  ofllcers  to  stop  referring  aUens 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  solely  on  the 
ground  of  suspected  homosexuality. 

Before  conforming  to  this  change  of  policy 
announced  by  the  surgeon  general,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  asked 
the  Justice  Department  for  legal  advice.  J\is- 
tice  Department  lawyers  concluded  that  "the 
INS  is  statutorily  required  to  enforce  the  ex- 
clusion of  homosexual  aUens"  because  that 
poUcy  had  been  d«N:r<>ed  by  Congress.  In 
short,  the  Justice  Department  said,  govern- 
ment officials  cannot  set  aside  a  law  just  be- 
cause they  disagree  with  it. 

The  1952  statute  in  respect  to  homosexuals 
was  an  unwise  and  discriminatory  law,  and 
should  be  changed — but  it  should  be 
changed  by  Congress,  and  not  by  order  of  an 
appointed  ofllclal.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Ddrkin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  506,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  vni  of  the  act  commonly 
called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
vise the  procedures  for  the  enforcement 
of  fair  housing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1038 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1025,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  youth  minimum  wage  differ- 
ential under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  I«34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1424,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  advancement  of  international  co- 


(^>eration  and  assistance  in  health,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1047 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1647,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  commission  to  gather  facts  to 
determine  whether  any  wrcmg  was  com- 
mitted against  those  American  citizens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens  affected 
by  Executive  Order  9066.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    ISTS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtth- 
hond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1679,  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent  laws, 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code. 

8.    16S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena.- 
tor  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1683,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  annual  gift 
tax  exclusion  from  $3,000  to  $6,000. 

8.   30  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  liSinnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2064,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  the  interest  on  cer- 
tain mortgage  revenue  bonds  will  not  be 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 

S.    20S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ditren- 
BERGER) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as 
cosponsor  of  S.  2080,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish public  buildings  policies  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  establish  the  Public 
Buildings  Services  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    SOBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  £Mlded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2098,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  431  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  funds  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
and  Commimicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke  for  research  in  the  area  of  re- 
generation of  the  spinal  cord. 

S.    2177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dmi- 
KDi) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2177,  a  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price  and  interest  rate 
limitations  under  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  emergency 
home  purchase  assistance  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLTTTION    13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkik) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States  guaranteeing  the  right 
of  life  to  the  unborn. 

SENATE  JOINT   RE80LUTI0IT   It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bm- 
dick),  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamaticm  designating  March, 
1979  as  "Youth  Art  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT   RBSOLXnlDN    US 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (liir.  Bav- 
cvs),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentudcy 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  frcHn  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thuxmohd),  the  Senator 
from  Kftpgft^  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  July  1980  as  "National  Por- 
celain Art  Month." 

SENATE    JOINT   RBSOLUTIUM    !>■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwkiker, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ildi.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Schmptt),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  128,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 5  through  11. 1980,  as  "NaUonal  Dia- 
betes Week." 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RBBOLITTION    SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  C^hiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  60,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Chris- 
tians by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT   RESOLTTTION    61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  61,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christiims  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCTTRRENT   RESOLTTTION   SR 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harst  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  Irina  Astakhova  McClel- 
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Ian  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 65— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  PROPOS- 
ING EARTH  DAT,  1980 

Mr.  CHAPEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Leaht, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Staitoiu),  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  OoMENici,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Lcvm,  Mr.  Dur- 
enberger,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Co£[EN,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

a.    CON.    RK8.    66 

Whereaa  tbe  first  Earth  Day  on  April  22, 
1970,  launched  a  powerful  new  conunltment 
to  improving  the  quaUty  of  life  on  the 
Earth;  and 

Whereas  dramatic  strides  have  been  made 
In  cleaning  up  the  environment  and  work- 
places of  the  Nation  and  In  preserving  tbe 
natural  heritage  of  the  Nation,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  make  the  Earth  secure 
for  future  generations;  and 

Whereas  the  progress  of  the  I970's  and  the 
promise  of  environmental  prosperity  in  the 
next  decade  should  be  celebrated  throughout 
the  Nation  on  April  22,   1980;    and 

Whereas  a  day  dedicated  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  tbe  Earth  should  help  inform  the 
general  public.  Industry,  and  labw  about 
the  promise  of  environmental  prosperity  for 
strengthening  the  economy,  creating  Jobs, 
and  Improving  social  well-being  and  the 
quality  of  life;  and 

Whereas  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  foster  and  encourage  environ- 
mental prosperity  In  the  1980'b:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
urges  tbe  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, to  observe  and  celebrate  April  22,  1980. 
as  "Earth  Day.  1980"  with  i4>proprlate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  who  does 
not  recall  the  environmental  excitement 
of  the  early  1970's?  That  fervor  was 
marked  by  the  passage  of  landmark  legis- 
lation including  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We  celebrated 
our  first  Earth  Day  back  then,  on 
April  22.  1970.  We  dedicated  ourselves 
to  preservation  of  our  environment  and 
natural  resources.  "Environment"  ap- 
peared on  pollsters'  sheets  as  an  issue 
which  captured  high  public  priority. 

Some  say  that  if  you  take  those  polls 
today,  environment  does  not  make  it  on 
the  issues  list.  It  falls  somewhere  far 
behind  national  defense,  foreign  policy, 
and  inflation.  To  use  a  currently  favor- 
ite expression,  it  is  an  asterisk  on  a  poll 
sheet  where  other  issues  capture  per- 
centages. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  people  no  long- 
er care  about  our  environment.  In  fact, 
I  submit  that  they  care  so  much,  that 
environment  has  been  melded  into  their 
perception  of  the  overall  quality  of  their 
lives.  If  resources  are  disappearing  in 
their  region,  the  air  is  dirty,  or  the  water 
polluted,  people  react  as  though  some- 
thing very  basic  is  mianing  or  has  been 


taken  away  from  them.  Caring  and 
working  for  the  environment  comes 
naturally. 

On  April  22  of  this  year,  we  will  once 
again  celebrate  the  central  place  that  our 
natural  resources  and  environment  hold 
for  us.  I  am  talking  about  Earth  Day, 
1980.  Labor,  industry.  Government,  and 
all  our  citizens  have  a  stake  in  this  cele- 
bration. We  have  all  worked  over  the 
past  decade  to  make  dramatic  strides  in 
environmental  goals.  We  all  have  a  right 
to  herald  these  efforts  and  look  forward 
to  the  environmental  prosperity  in  the 
l680's  which  will  come  from  them. 

Why  should  we  not  congratulate  oiu*- 
selves  on  what  has  been  accomplished? 
By  1977,  nearly  90  percent  of  industry 
had  achieved  the  stated  goal  of  clean 
water  treatment  for  that  date.  Billions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  munici- 
pal wastewater  plants. 

Fish  and  other  forms  of  life  have  re- 
turned to  rivers  from  where  they  were 
earUer  exiled.  Carbon  monoxide  in  the 
air  is  down  by  35  percent  since  1972.  At- 
tention has  been  given  to  both  technol- 
ogy solutions  and  basic  practices  in  how 
we  operate  a  plant,  farm,  dredge,  and 
construct  public  works. 

At  the  same  time,  our  attention  should 
be  focused  on  what  remains  to  be  done. 
In  some  ways  we  will  be  reacting  in  the 
1980's  to  the  damage  that  has  already 
occurred,  such  as  the  hazardous  wastes 
already  buried  at  abandoned  sites 
throughout  the  country.  In  other  ways 
we  can  think  ahead  to  include  concern 
for  the  environment  in  planning  for  the 
future. 

J  am  today  introducing  a  Senate  con- 
current resolution  to  recognize  the  cele- 
bration of  Earth  Day,  1980  and  all  that 
we  have  accomplished  in  our  environ- 
mental efforts.  My  colleague,  Congress- 
man Fisher  Is  introducing  such  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House.  We  are  joined  by  sev- 
eral Members  of  both  bodies  who  agree 
that  our  commitment  to  environmental 
prosperity  should  be  celebrated. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  deserve  this 
celebration.  They  will  benefit  and  learn 
from  it.  Environment  has  indeed  become 
central  to  how  we  perceive  our  quality 
of  life.  Organizations  and  governments 
in  communities  throughout  the  country 
have  already  begun  plans  for  Earth  Day. 
There  will  be  recycling  workshops,  tree 
plantings,  ecology  centers'  open  houses, 
environmental  fairs,  and  citizen  sem- 
inars. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
expresses  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
this  celebration  of  the  Earth  and  its  en- 
vironment. I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  looking  forward  to  this  na- 
tional and  local  recognition  of  environ- 
mental spirit.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


UTILIZATION  OP  WOOD  AND  WOOD 
RESIDUES— S.  1996 

AMEND MXNT  NO.    1631 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiu^,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.) 


Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  1996,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  efHcient  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  and  wood  residues. 


GI  BILL  AMENDMENTS  OF  1979— 
S.  870 

AMENDMXNT  no.   1633 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Stoni, 
Mr.  DuRxm,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr. 
ElAGLETON)  proposed  an  amendment  to  S. 
870,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  delimiting 
date  for  veterans  under  certain  circum- 
stances; to  limit  the  time  for  filing 
claims  for  educational  benefits  based 
upon  disability;  to  modify  the  standard 
of  progress  requirements;  to  modify  the 
50  per  centum  employment  require- 
ments; to  eliminate  the  requirements 
for  counting  BBOG's  and  SECXl's  in  the 
85  to  15  enrollment  ratio;  to  modify  pay- 
ment of  educational  benefits  to  incar- 
cerated veterans;  to  permit  certain  for- 
eign training;  to  pay  benefits  for  certain 
continuing  education  programs;  to 
strengthen  statutory  provisions  on  meas- 
urement of  courses  and  on  overpayment 
of  educational  benefits;  to  repeal  the  au- 
thority for  pursuit  of  flight  and  corre- 
spondence training;  to  repeal  the  author- 
ity for  pursuit  of  certain  PREP  training; 
and  for  either  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMTtTEE  ON  KNESCT  AND  NATURAL  RESOUVCCS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  tind  Natural  Re- 
sources had  scheduled  an  oversight  hear- 
ing to  review  the  program  for  the  reha- 
bilitation and  resettlement  of  Bikini 
and  Enewetak  Atolls,  to  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  and  15  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  appearance  of 
representatives  of  the  Bikini  and  Enewe- 
tak peoples.  Due  to  the  change  in  the  re- 
cess hours,  this  oversight  hearing  has 
been  canceled. 

Those  wishing  further  information 
regarding  this  cancellation  may  contact 
either  James  P.  Bieme  or  Barbara  J. 
Haugh  on  the  committee  staff  at  202- 
224-2564.* 

HEARINGS   ON   GASOLINE   RATIONINO 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  previously  scheduled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources for  Thursday,  January  24,  1980, 
on  the  Department  of  Energy's  proposed 
standby  gasoline  rationing  plan,  has 
been  postponed  imtU  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1980.  Tliis  hearing,  which  will  be 
restricted  to  Government  witnesses,  will 
begin  at  10  ajn.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  about  the  rescheduling  of 
this  hearing  should  be  directed  to  Ben- 
jamin Cooper  or  James  Bruce  at 
224-9894.* 


January  23,  1980 
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rCBCOMMITTBE  ON  rEOIXAL  SPENDING  FKACTICBS 
AND  OPEN  OOVEKNMEMT 

*  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Spending  Practices  and  Open 
Oovemment  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunental  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  Oversight  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  hearing  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  January  29,  1980  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  1318  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Anyone  having  questions  regarding 
this  hearing  should  contact  the  sub- 
committee office  in  room  44, 128  C  Street, 
NE.,  or  phone  224-0211.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UNCLE  SAM'S  WAR  ON  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT CONTRACTOR 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  repeated  at- 
tempts by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  force  independent  contractors  to  as- 
sume the  status  of  employees.  These  at- 
tempts, which  to  my  mind  exceed  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  come  close  to  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  it,  have  resulted  In 
serious  burdens  on  independent  business- 
men and  women.  In  some  cases  tiiey 
have  actually  threatened  to  put  people 
out  of  business. 

Last  March  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  736) 
to  express  a  clear  congressional  man- 
date to  the  IRS  and  to  offer  some  cer- 
tainty to  the  small  businesses  involved. 
It  now  appears  that  definitive  action  by 
the  Congress  will  come  in  1980.  In  the 
meantime,  a  moratorium  on  further  IRS 
harassment  has  been  declared. 

In  a  recent  article  in  National  Review, 
John  McClaughry  has  succinctly  de- 
scribed the  issue,  and  the  importance  of 
preserving  independent  small  businesses 
in  the  face  of  IRS  efforts  to  limit  inde- 
pendent contracting  status.  Mr.  Mc- 
Claughry does  an  excellent  job  of  mak- 
ing the  real  issue  clear,  and  I  commend 
his  article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Uncle  Sam's  Wae  on  the  Independent 

conisactob 

(By  John  McClaughry) 

In  May  1976  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
hinted  to  Reginald  and  Barbara  Dwyer  that 
they  might  be  In  trouble  for  nonpayment 
of  certain  taxes.  The  Dwyers,  however,  were 
not  too  concerned.  After  all,  their  small  Ver- 
mont logging  operation  bad  been  audited  for 
1969  and  1970,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  found  nothing  amiss.  But  un- 
beknown to  the  Dwyers.  the  IRS  had  in- 
stituted a  massive  policy  change  in  the  early 
19708,  and  the  Vermont  couple  was  fated  to 
be  among  its  most  conspicuous  victims. 

To  understand  why  the  IRS  picked  on  tbe 
Dwyers,  It  Is  necessary  to  understand  how 
tbe  small-scale  contract  logging  system 
works — and  has  worked  in  rural  New  Eng- 
land for  more  than  a  century.  First,  a  general 
logging  contractor,  like  Reg  Dwyer.  acquires 
stumpage  or  logging  rights  to  a  woodlot. 
Then  he  arranges  with  several  Independent 
specialists  to  work  together  as  a  team  to  get 
the  timber  or  cordwood  out  to  the  mill.  Tbe 


feller  drops  tbe  tree  and  cuts  off  its  limbs 
and  top.  Tbe  sUdder  hauls  the  trunks  down 
to  the  collecting  yard.  Be  does  this  with 
horses,  a  bulldozer,  or  most  commonly,  now- 
adays, a  large  four-wheel-drive  tractor  called 
a  skldder,  which  may  cost  as  much  as  $80.- 
000.  When  the  skldder  unhitches  tbe  trunks 
at  the  yard,  they  are  cut  Into  tbe  right 
lengths  by  the  next  operator,  tbe  cutter. 
Finally  the  trucker,  equipped  with  a  large 
tractor-traUer  and  a  hydraulic  loader,  loads 
the  wood  and  hauls  It  to  the  mill. 

Each  of  these  specialists  owns  and  main- 
tains his  own  eqiapment.  which  Includes 
chain  saws.  axes,  peavles,  pickup  trucks, 
and — for  the  sklder  and  trucker — ^various 
pieces  of  heavy  machinery.  Each  must  rely  on 
his  own  experience  and  judgment  In  planning 
his  work.  Each  commonly  maintains  bis  own 
insurance — usuaUy  quite  costly,  since  logging 
is  bard  and  dangerous  work.  Each  is  paid  by 
the  general  contractor  on  tbe  basis  of  work 
performed,  not  on  the  number  of  hours 
worked. 

This  is  the  kind  of  traditional  operation 
that  Reg  Dwyer  Is  engaged  in.  One  reason 
that  it  has  persisted  unchanged  for  over 
a  century  is  that  it  recognises  the  role  of 
the  independent  worker.  Yankee  loggers  place 
a  high  value  on  being  their  own  bosses.  They 
take  pride  in  their  abiUty  to  deal  Inde- 
pendently with  others  in  the  industry,  rather 
than  working  as  employees  of  some  large  tim- 
ber corporation.  Contracting  permits  them 
to  work  when  they  want  to,  and  to  go  deer- 
hunting  or  snowmobiling  when  they  want 
to.  As  the  wife  of  one  Vermont  logger  put 
U,  "No  employer  would  tolerate  as  much 
independence  In  his  employees  as  these 
woodsmen  have." 

It  Is  precisely  this  independence  that  Is 
at  issue  between  the  IRS  and  the  Dwyers. 
Soon  after  the  IRS  dropped  its  first  hint, 
the  Dwyers  learned  that  they  were  to  be 
audited  for  the  tax  years  1973,  1974,  and 
1976.  In  May  1977  the  IRS  announced  that 
It  had  determined  that  the  woodsmen  who 
worked  with  Reg  were  in  fact  Reg's  em- 
ployees. Pour  months  later,  the  IRS  lowered 
the  boom.  An  agent  informed  the  Dwyers 
that  they  owed  the  government  (18,500  in 
back  taxes.  This  figure  included  withholding 
taxes.  Social  Security  taxes,  and  unemploy- 
ment taxes  for  all  of  Reg's  fellow  workers 
for  the  three  tax  years  in  question.  The  IRS 
would  make  no  allowances  for  taxes  actually 
paid  by  the  other  workers.  It  was  simply  de- 
termined to  collect  the  full  amount  from 
Reg  Dwyer. 

The  Dwyers.  fctced  with  tbe  alternative  of 
going  out  of  business,  hired  a  lawyer  to 
fight  the  government.  And  Reg  even  started 
working  in  the  woods  alone,  a  dangerous 
practice.  In  June  1979,  after  two  years  of 
conferences,  appeals,  and  lawyers'  fees,  tbe 
IRS  gave  in.  It  dropped  the  case  against  the 
Dwyers,  who  had  had  the  spunk  to  fight  back. 
Other  Vermont  loggers,  however,  are  still  un- 
der tbe  ntS  gun. 

Independent  loggers  are  not  the  only  con- 
tractors under  attack  from  the  IRS.  There 
are  thousands  more,  in  scores  of  different 
occupations  across  the  country.  Consider 
Junior  Franklin,  an  Atlanta  tazlcab  driver 
who  owns  and  sometimes  drives  a  large 
truck.  At  a  truck  terminal  In  Texas,  Franklin 
had  an  unhappy  experience  with  some  men 
known  as  "lumpers,"  a  name  not  without  sig- 
nificance. Lumpers  are  men  who  hang  around 
truck  terminals  and  offer  to  unload  or  load 
arriving  trucks.  Independent  truckers  can 
rarely  afford  to  pay  others  for  work  they  can 
do  themselves.  Lumpers,  however,  are  known 
to  be  exceedingly  surly  when  their  services 
are  declined. 


In  FrankUn's  case,  tlielr  rarllneaB  at  bis  re- 
fusal to  hire  them  left  blm  In  tbe  boepttal 
with  multiple  knife  wounds. 

In  a  somewhat  belated  effort  to  protect 
what  was  left  of  his  Internal  organs.  Franklin 
subsequently  hired  lumpen  to  unload  and 
load  bis  truck.  Tbe  IBS  claMlfled  tbe  loaders 
as  Franklin's  employees,  and  slapped  blm 
with  a  t9.000  bUl  for  unpaid  taxes. 

Nickey  Moss,  a  barber  In  Decatur,  Georgia, 
got  caught  in  the  same  trap.  Moas  leased 
chairs  In  his  barber  shop  to  other  Independ- 
ent barbers,  using  a  lease  tbat  bad  been  ^• 
proved  by  the  IFS  District  Office  In  Atlanta. 
Suddenly,  in  1976.  Vtxe  IBS  slapped  Hens  on 
Moss's  home  and  assets  to  force  blm  to  pay 
over  626.000  In  assessments  for  barbers  wbo 
had  leased  chairs  In  his  shop  In  1972.  1973, 
and  1974. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  tbe  tre- 
mendous breadth  of  the  IBS's  attack.  Other 
occupations  threatened  by  the  new  rulea  In- 
clude home  Improvement,  lobster  and  sbrlmp 
fishing,  service  stations.  Insurance  selling, 
and  real  estate.  What  they  all  have  In  com- 
mon, and  what  makes  tbem  the  target  of  the 
IRS's  attack,  is  that  In  each  case  tbe  worker 
operates  as  an  Independent  contractor  rather 
than  as  an  employee. 

The  cause  for  this  concern  by  tbe  IBS  Is  a 
combination  of  three  major  factors,  and  the 
response  of  taxpayers  to  them.  Tbe  first  Is  tbe 
progressive  Income  tax  system.  It  la  a  maxim 
of  tax  policy — recently  re-empbaalaed  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  Laffer  Curve — ^that  the  blgber 
the  rates,  the  more  difficult  It  Is  to  extract 
further  tax  revenues.  Taxpayers  may  reduce 
their  productive  efforts  rather  tban  pay  the 
higher  taxes.  They  may  shift  tbelr  residence 
and  activities  to  foreign  countries.  Or  tbey 
may  seek  devices,  not  all  of  them  legal,  to 
evade  the  long  arm  of  the  tax  collector. 

The  second  factor,  working  along  with  the 
first,  is  infiation.  As  Incomes  rise,  taxpayers 
move  steadily  upward  into  higher  tax  brack- 
ets. A  worker  whose  Inoofne  keeps  exact  pace 
with  Inflation  will  find  himself  ever  more 
heavUy  taxed,  as  the  higbM'  brackets  claim 
an  increased  proportion  of  his  taxable  in- 
come. 

The  third  factor  Is  the  condition  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  As  Martha  Derthlck 
has  pointed  out  in  Tbe  PubUc  Interest  (Win- 
ter 1979): 

Tbat  Social  Security  suffered  a  "flacal 
crisis"  In  the  mid-1970s  U  weU  known  to  even 
the  most  casual  observers  of  pubUc  affairs. 
Sophisticated  observers  can  probably  ex- 
plain why:  Inflation  caused  benefits  to  In- 
crease faster  than  expected:  unemployment 
caused  revenues  to  fall  behind  what  was  ex- 
pected; claims  for  dlsabUlty  payments  were 
rising  much  faster  than  expected;  a  faulty 
benefit  formula  enacted  In  1973  exaggerated 
tbe  deficit  In  an  Irrational  way,  particularly 
over  the  long  run;  and  a  falling  birth  rate 
was  changing  the  demography  of  the  country 
with  adverse  future  effects  on  tbe  program. 

Indeed,  by  the  mld-1970B  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  solvency  of  the  present 
system  of  Social  Security  could  be  assured 
only  by  massive  infusions  of  new  revenues 
(either  through  higher  payroU  taxes  or  from 
general  revenues) ;  or  by  limiting  beneflts;  at 
by  blankettng  Into  tbe  system  as  many  cur- 
rently uncovered  workers  as  possible,  wbo 
would,  for  a  number  of  yean,  pay  mon  In 
than  they  would  take  out. 

This  combination  of  facton  has  produced 
an  entirely  predictable  reaction  from  tax- 
payen.  Tbey  dont  want  to  pay.  And  tbey 
have  devised  assorted  techniques  for  not 
paying.  Many  of  these  tecbnlquas  fall  under 
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the  bradUig  of  tax  evasion,  which  is  Illegal. 
"Sfclmmlng."  or  pocketing  business  receipts 
without  reporting  them,  is  perhaps  the  meet 
widely  pracuced  evasion.  Paying  suppliers 
and  workers  In  cash  'off  the  books"  often 
accompanies  skimming,  since  It  keeps  ex- 
penses, payroll,  and  Income  In  balance  and 
thus  diverts  IRS  suspicion. 

The  extent  of  this  tax  evasion  is  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  concern  at  the  ms.  Econo- 
mist Peter  Gutmann  of  Baruch  College.  City 
University  of  New  York,  caused  a  naUonal 
stir  In  late  1977  when  he  published  an  article 
describing  a  "subterranean  economy"  with  a 
GNP  he  estimated  conservatively  at  $176 
billion,  a  sixth  of  the  official  GNP.  While 
Gutnuuut's  methodology  has  since  come  un- 
der serious  attack,  the  exlsfcsnce  of  a  growing 
subterranean  economy  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged. Irwin  Ross,  writing  in  the  October  9, 
1978  Issue  of  Fortune,  points  out  that  the 
amount  of  money  In  clrciUatlon  In  the  form 
of  hundred-doUar  bills  rose  by  more  than 
250  percent  between  the  end  of  1967  and 
mld-1978,  while  the  total  value  of  all  out- 
standing currency  rose  by  only  125  percent 
Ross  strongly  suspects  that  most  of  the  In- 
crease resulted  from  a  growing  demand  for 
large-denomlnatlon  bllU  to  make  off-the- 
books   payments. 

IRS  data  support  the  existence  of  this 
trend.  The  IHS's  Tax  Compliance  Measure- 
ment Program  (TCMP)  subjects  fifty  thou- 
sand randomly  selected  returns  to  exhaustive 
audit  to  try  to  locate  unreported  income. 
Between  the  TCMPs  for  1965  and  1973.  the 
reporting  rates  for  small  proprietors  (less 
than  $10,000  adjusted  gross  Income)  fell 
from  79.2  percent  to  57.2  percent.  For  medl- 
um-slxed  proprietors  ($10,000  to  $30,000  ad- 
justed gross  Income) .  the  rate  dropped  from 
91.4  percent  to  86.8  percent.  And  of  course 
the  "100  percent"  that  this  is  based  on  is 
what  the  IRS  auditors  can  esUbllsh  as  "true" 
Income.  There  Is  bound  to  be  Income  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  the  most  relentless  auditor. 
If  that  were  counted,  the  compliance  rates 
would  be  even  lowers 

The  Censiis  Bureau  also  provides  some  cor- 
roboration of  this  trend.  Every  year  the 
Bureau's  Current  Population  Survey  asks  re- 
spondents about  their  sources  of  income. 
In  1972  the  "no  response"  rate  was  only  10  2 
per  cent.  By  1976  It  had  shot  up  to  19.6  per 
cent.  Alarmed,  the  Census  firmly  Instructed 
lU  Interviewers  to  press   for  responses.   In 

1977  the  new  techniques  brought  the  no- 
response  rate  down  to  17.1  per  cent,  but  by 

1978  It  had  moved  back  up  to  18.3  per  cent. 
As  Ross  observes,  "one  can  reasonably  specu- 
late that  the  growing  reluctance  of  people  to 
answer  questions  about  Income  means  that 
more  and  more  families  have  something  to 
hide." 

Trying  to  levy  taxes  on  this  growing  sub- 
terranean economy  poses  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  IRS.  The  guiding  principle  of  the 
IRS  Is:  "Withhold  taxes  at  the  source."  The 
Ideal  sltiiatlon  for  Income-tax  collection 
from  the  IRS's  point  of  view,  would  be  a 
nation  where  all  work  was  performed  by  em- 
ployees of  a  relatively  small  number  of  cor- 
porations. The  economy,  however,  seems  to  be 
moving  In  precisely  the  opposite  direction 
Since  the  early  1970s,  the  IRS  has  been  grasp- 
ing at  every  technique  It  can  Invent  to  force 
as  many  remunerative  transactions  as  pos- 
sible Into  a  format  where  withholding  by  the 
payer  can  be  enforced.  This  means  that  em- 
ployer/employee relationships  must  be  In- 
creased and  independent  contracting  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  observed  In  a  sharply  critical 
1877  study,  "It  appears  that  the  IRS's  ap- 
proach to  solve  such  non-conxpllance  prob- 
lems is  to  limit  the  number  of  self-employed 
P<W8on8  Instead  of  using  the  array  of  admln- 
iwratlve  mechanisms  available  to  it  " 

As  the  Treasury  readUy  admits,  there  are 
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strong  tax  Incentives  to  obtain  Independent- 
contractor  statiis.  These  Incentives  exist  for 
both  employer  and  employee,  leaving  aside 
any  Intent  to  evade  taxes  Illegally.  An  em- 
ployer must  withhold  Income  taxes  due  from 
employees.  This  requires  prompt  payments 
Into  a  special  tax  account  at  the  bank,  care- 
ful record-keepmg,  the  filing  of  quarterly  941 
forms,  and  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  W-2  forms  to  the  IRS  and  to  employees  at 
the  end  of  each  tax  year.  For  small  operators, 
such  as  Maine  lobster-boat  owners,  the  un- 
familiar and  complicated  withholding  re- 
quirements may  necessitate  the  expense  of 
a  part-time  bookkeeper. 

More  serious  Is  the  matter  of  PICA,  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act.  under 
which  Social  Security  Is  financed.  Where  the 
employer/employee  relationship  exlsta.  each 
party  must  pay  6.13  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployee's gross  wages  into  the  Social  Security 
system,  until  the  employee's  earnings  reach 
$22,900  for  the  year.  For  an  employee  earning 
$22,900  a  year,  the  employer's  6.13  per  cent 
share  comes  to  $1,404,  which  Is  exactly  $1,404 
more  than  the  employer's  PICA  liability  for 
independent  contractors  he  deals  with.  Self- 
employed  persons  pay  Social  Security  under 
the  Self-Employed  Contributions  Act 
(SECA).  This  act  requires  payment  of  8.1 
per  cent  of  the  first  $22,900  of  net  earned 
Income  Into  the  Social  Security  fund.  The 
difference  In  Income  to  the  fund  can  be  very 
substantial. 

Then  there  Is  FOTA,  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act.  This  act  Imposes  on  the 
employer  a  tax  of  3.4  per  cent  of  the  first 
$6,000  of  an  employee's  gross  wages,  with  a 
credit  of  2.7  per  cent  If  the  employer  partici- 
pates In  an  approved  state  employment- 
security  program.  This  payment  Is  not 
required  for  Independent  contractors,  who 
are  not  eligible  for  unemployment  payments. 
Both  PICA  and  FUTA  Involve  employers  In 
still  more  record-keeping,  deposit-making, 
and  filing  with  the  IRS. 

Finally,  the  tax  laws  permit  a  self-em- 
ployed person  to  create  a  "Keogh"  or  "HR  10" 
plan.  Under  such  a  plan,  he  may  set  aside 
annually — and  deduct  from  current  taxable 
income — up  to  15  per  cent  of  his  Income, 
or  $7,500,  whichever  Is  less,  for  his  eventual 
retirement.  When  he  does  retire,  he  may 
draw  money  out  of  the  Keogh  account,  pay- 
ing Income  taxes  only  at  the  lower  rates 
that  prevail  for  a  person  who  Is  no  longer 
actively  earning  Income.  If  the  self-employed 
contractor  Is  reclassified  as  an  employee, 
however,  he  may  no  longer  maintain  a  Keogh 
Plan.  Assuming  the  "employer"  does  not 
have  a  pension  plan,  the  "employee"  Is  limit- 
ed to  setting  up  an  Individual  retirement  ac- 
count (IRA).  Only  $1,500  can  be  set  aside 
annually  In  an  IRA,  one-fifth  of  the  Keogh 
Plan  amount. 

The  IRS  has  always  been  aware  of  these 
Incentives  to  replace  an  employer/employee 
relationship  with  a  contract  relationship, 
but  only  in  the  19708  did  It  begin  to  come 
down  hard  on  those  who  claimed  to  be  In- 
dependent contractors.  The  Maine  lobster- 
men  were  among  the  first  to  feel  the  brunt 
of  the  IRS  attack,  and  they  fought  back 
gallantly  and  successfully.  In  fact,  their 
counterattack  has  had  Implications  for  the 
tax  system  as  a  whole. 

Maine  lobster-fishing,  like  small-scale 
contract  logging  In  Vermont,  follows  a  time- 
honored  pattern.  There  is  a  boat  owner  and 
a  "sternman."  The  owner  operates  the  boat, 
while  the  sternman  handles  the  fishing  gear. 
The  starnman  has  no  Investment  In  the  boat 
Itself,  but  he  may  occasionally  own  some  of 
his  own  fishing  gear.  His  compensation  Is  an 
agreed  fraction  of  the  day's  catch.  Usually  the 
catch  Is  sold  at  the  pier,  and  the  proceeds 
are  divided  accordingly.  The  sternman  may, 
however,  take  his  share  elsewhere  for  sale, 
or  even  eat  It.  Paymenta  to  a  sternman  are 
made  in  the  stemman's  name.  The  boat  own- 


er keeps  no  r«cord  of  stammen's  earnings. 
If  the  catch  fails  to  matariallze,  the  stem- 
man  may  work  a  long,  hard  day  for  nothing. 
The  IRS  was  well  aware  of  this  system 
prior  to  Its  1973  crackdown.  Over  the  pre- 
vious twenty  years  a  small  number  of  stem- 
men  had  been  randomly  audited,  and  so  long 
as  the  sternman  met  his  SECA  obligations, 
the  IRS  seemed  satisfied.  In  1973  and  1974. 
however,  the  IRS  conducted  a  mass  audit  of 
stemmen  for  the  tax  years  1971  and  1972.  The 
IRS  demanded  that  boat  owners  and  stem- 
men  make  retroactive  payments  of  the 
FICA  tax.  In  addition,  the  IRS  used  the 
most  Intimidating  tactics  It  could  come  up 
with,  hoping  to  cow  the  stemmen  into  ab- 
ject compliance. 

Auditors  seemingly  had  no  consistent 
standards  to  enforce.  Instead,  they  accepted 
or  rejected  the  taxpayers  evidence  on  whim. 
One  auditor  demanded  Information  on  tax 
years  that  were  not  subject  to  the  audit. 
When  the  sternman.  on  his  lawyers  advice, 
refused  to  provide  the  information  unless  a 
formal  request  was  made  for  an  audit  of 
that  year,  the  IRS  man  threatened  to  dis- 
allow business  expenses  for  the  years  being 
audited  If  the  Information  was  not  supplied. 
Another  fisherman  had  been  billed  for  FICA 
arrears  and  was  waiting  until  the  last  day 
to  mall  In  the  payment.  Before  that  day 
came,  he  learned  from  his  bank  statement 
that  the  IRS,  without  notifying  him  In  any 
way,  had  already  gone  Into  his  bank  account 
and  confiscated  what  It  wanted. 

A  man  who  spends  his  life  on  the  stormy 
ocean  working  with  lobsters  Is  not  the  sort 
of  man  one  pushes  around  with  Impunity. 
The  Maine  Lobstermen's  Association  deter- 
mined to  fight  back,  "nie  result  was  a  special 
provision  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  that 
exempted  lobetermen  from  FICA  liability. 
More  Importantly,  the  IRS  campaign  against 
the  lobstermen  alerted  Congress  to  the  new 
IRS  policy.  The  conference  report  on  the 
1976  tax  blU  requested  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  prepare 
a  comprehensive  study  on  the  Independent 
contractor  problem.  The  conferees  further 
requested  that  the  IRS  refrain  from  enforc- 
ing a  new  policy  Inconsistent  with  general 
audit  policies  for  past  tax  years,  until  Con- 
gress oould  Inject  some  badly  needed  cer- 
tainty Into  the  Issue. 

The  IRS  contemptuously  refused  to  comply 
with  this  pointed  oongresalonal  suggestion. 
As  RepresentaUve  Leon  Panetta  (D.,  Calif.), 
one  of  the  champions  of  the  independent 
contractors,  stated  In  1978:  "The  IRS  has 
chosen  to  take  It  upon  Itself  to  reverse 
nearly  thirty  yean  of  established  Judicial 
opinions  and  Treasury  Department  guide- 
lines concluding  that  Insurance  agents,  real- 
estate  salespersons,  beauticians,  barbers,  and 
others  are  In  fact  self-employed  Independent 
contractors.  This  attack  was  unexpected  and 
contrary  to  the  express  directions  ot  the 
Congreas." 

Ov«r  two  centuries  ago  Adam  Smith  tren- 
chantly stated  the  principle  that.  In  order  to 
be  Just,  a  tax  system  must  be  perfectly  clear 
to  the  taxpayers.  In  a  1977  report  on  the  In- 
dependent-contractor problem,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  pointedly  noted  that  "the 
laws  defining  who  Is  an  employee  for  tax 
purposes  are  uncertain,  uncles,  and  subject 
to  conflicting  Interpretations." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  defines  "em- 
ployee" as  "any  individual  who,  \inder  the 
usual  oommon-law  rules  applicable  In  de- 
termining the  employer/employee  relation- 
ship, has  the  stat\is  of  an  employee."  What 
this  might  mean  vrtth  respect  to  a  Vermont 
logger  or  a  Maine  lobsterman  Is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  open  to  question.  To  applj  tills  nebu- 
lous standard,  the  IRS  focuses  on  the  power 
of  one  party  to  direct  and  control  the  ac- 
tivities of  another.  Twenty  common-law 
"questions"  have  been  complied  by  the  IRS 
to  shed  light  on  the  extent  of  luch  oontroL 
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Among  them  are  questions  relating  to  the 
extent  of  Integration  of  activities,  methods  of 
payment,  furnishing  of  tools,  grounds  for 
dismissal,  worker's  liability  for  failure  to 
complete  the  work,  and  opportunity  of  the 
worker  to  earn  a  profit  or  suffer  a  loss. 
The  number  and  Imprecision  of  the  com- 
mon-law niles  have  necessarily  led  to  a 
wide  divergence  of  Interpretations  by  IRS 
kgents,  as  well  as  by  taxpayers,  who  are 
less  skilled  at  this  game.  The  breadth  of 
the  IRS's  relentless  search  for  revenues  made 
certain  that  an  equally  broad  constituency 
of  angry  taxpayers  would  urge  Congress  to 
take  remedial  action. 

That  constituency  began  to  unite  during 
the  95th  Congress.  A  13-lndustry  coalition 
came  Into  being,  and  a  spate  of  bills  was  In- 
troduced to  cope  with  the  problem.  The  de- 
termination of  the  congressional  sponsors 
was  fortified — and  their  ranks  enlarged — 
when  the  IRS  again  refused  to  stay  the  new 
policies  with  respect  to  loggers  and  In- 
surance agents  despite  appeals  from  influen- 
tial congressmen  of  both  parties. 

Senator  Robert  Dole  (R..  Kan.)  took  the 
lead  In  the  Senate.  Over  the  strenuous  ob- 
jections of  the  Treasury.  Dole  won  a  14  to  1 
indorsement  of  his  IRS  bill  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  Augtist  of  1978.  The 
Dole  bill  enjoined  the  IRS  from  changing  Its 
policy  from  what  It  had  been  at  the  end  of 
1975,  and  It  mandated  the  recognition  of  in- 
dependent-contractor status  for  persons  who 
had  been  so  treated  in  the  past  as  a  result 
of  cases,  revenue  rulings,  IRS  audits,  tra- 
ditional Industry  practices,  or  the  taxpayer's 
own  long-standing  practices.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  Dole  proposal  as  an  amendment 
to  what  became  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 

Meanwhile,  a  coalition  of  Representatives 
led  by  Panetta  and  Richard  Gephardt  (D.. 
Mo.)  was  pressing  for  similar  House  action. 
Under  the  strong  pressure  from  Treasury  to 
resist  proposals  like  Dole's,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Al 
miman  (D..  Ore.),  named  a  special  task 
force,  headed  by  Representative  Charles 
Rangel  (D..  N.Y.),  to  report  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  IRS  appeared  before  the  Rangel  task 
force,  guns  blazlug.  It  was  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  letUng  anyone  off  the  hook  for 
psst  liabilities.  It  demanded  that  any  con- 
gresslonally  mandated  suspension  of  current 
audits  and  collections  extend  only  to  Janu- 
«7  1,  1979.  just  a  few  months  away.  In  short, 
the  IRS's  goal  was,  at  all  costs,  to  hold  the 
ground  It  had  already  won. 

At  first,  the  IRS  appeared  to  have  per- 
suaded a  bare  majority  of  the  seven-member 
task  force  of  the  wisdom  of  Ite  argumente. 
But  as  deliberations  continued,  sentiment 
Began  to  shift.  A  key  Ingredient  in  that  shift 
was  reference  to  the  IRS's  scornful  disregard 
for  the  1976  conference  committee  request 
Members  of  the  task  force  began  to  recog- 
nize that  the  IRS  was  mounting  a  direct 
Challenge  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
tw*e  law.  As  the  meetings  proceeded,  the 
IBS  lost  Ite  narrow  majority.  Ultimately  It 
lost  the  support  of  all  seven  task-force 
roembers. 

The  Rangel  task  force  recommended  an 
interim  solution  with  two  principal  parte 
quite  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dole 
wnendment.  One  part  was  an  amnesty  for 
twpayers  who  had  been  assessed  retroac- 
tively for  tax  liabilities,  provided  they  had 
wme  reasonable  basis  for  claiming  inde- 
pendent-contractor status.  Three  "safe- 
naven"  conditions  were  set  forth:  a)  judicial 
milngs,  IRS  technical  advice,  letter  rulings 
or  published  rulings  supportive  of  the  tax- 
payers position;  b)  a  past  IRS  audit  which 
accepted  the  taxpayer's  position;  and  c)  the 
long-standlng  recognized  practice  of  a  slg- 
nincant  segment  of  the  industry."  The  sec- 
^J"^^S^  *^*  P'*'^  prohibited  the  Treasury 
irona  making  any  new  rulings  or  regulations 


on  the  subject  before  1980.  It  was  expected 
that  Congress  would.  In  the  intervening  year, 
be  able  to  define  policy  In  this  area. 

The  Rangel  recommendations  were  en- 
acted into  law  without  serious  objection. 
The  only  dissent  came  from  Representative 
James  A.  Burke  (D.,  Mass.),  who.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  panel  on  Social 
Security  financing,  expressed  alarm  at  the 
reduction  of  FICA  paymenta  into  the  slowly 
sinking  Social  Security  fund. 

As  of  early  1979,  then,  the  Issue  was  In  a 
state  of  temporary  suspension.  Congress  had 
enjoined  the  IRS  from  further  implementa- 
tion of  Ita  get-the-lndependent-contractor 
policy  until  1980.  Meanwhile,  Congress  had 
taken  on  the  responsibility  for  producing  a 
new  law  which  could  define  the  employer/ 
employee  relationship  with  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  clarity  and  satisfactorily  roll  back 
the  IRS  attack  on  Independent  contractors. 

On  March  22,  Gephardt  Introduced  his  bill 
(HR-3245),  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  1977  GAO  study.  Gephardt's  bill  offers 
Independent  contractors  a  "safe  harbor."  If 
they  can  meet  the  five  tests  set  forth,  they 
qualify  as  Independent  contractors  and  not 
as  employees.  If  they  are  unable  to  satisfy 
one  or  more  of  the  five  teste,  then  their  sta- 
tus will  be  determined  by  application  of  the 
present  common-law  teste. 

The  first  of  Gephardt's  teste  Is  control  of 
hours  worked.  If  the  worker  Is  free  to  decide 
when,  how  long,  and  how  hard  he  works,  the 
test  Is  met.  The  second  point  hinges  on 
whether  the  worker  provides  his  own  place 
of  business,  or  whether  the  place  of  business 
Is  determined  or  provided  by  the  party  for 
whom  the  work  is  done.  The  third  test  Is  a 
genuine  risk  of  Income  fluctuation,  and  a 
risk  that  worker-owned  assete  (trucks,  equip- 
ment, materials,  tools,  etc.)  may  sit  idle 
when  work  Is  scarce.  The  foxirth  test  requires 
a  written  work  contract,  including  notice  to 
the  worker  of  his  tax  responsibilities  as  a 
self-employed  person.  Finally,  the  Gephardt 
bill  requires  that  the  person  for  whom  the 
work  Is  performed  must  file  Information  re- 
turns on  the  relationship,  to  aid  the  IRS  in 
enforcement.  Senator  Dole  offered  a  com- 
panion measure  (S-726)  in  the  Senate  three 
weeks  later. 

The  IRS  has  remained  adamantly  opposed 
to  the  Gephardt-Dole  initiative.  Ite  posi- 
tion— aggressively  presented  to  congressional 
committees  throughout  the  summer  of 
1979 — Is  clear:  It  demands  a  flat  10  per  cent 
withholding  of  paymenta  to  purported  inde- 
pendent contractors.  These  funds  would  in 
effect  be  held  hostage  to  assure  full  payment 
of  taxes  in  case  the  IRS  determines  that  an 
employer/employee  relationship  exists. 

In  early  September,  the  IRS  bolstered  Its 
position  by  releasing  a  study  claiming  that 
anywhere  from  $75  to  $100  billion  goes  un- 
taxed each  year,  resulting  in  a  tax  loss  of 
from  $12.8  to  $17.1  billion.  Of  this  unreported 
taxable  Income,  the  IRS  claims  that  from  39 
to  44  per  cent  Is  due  to  under-reporting  by 
self-employed  persons  operating  as  inde- 
pendent contractors.  The  IBS's  flgtires  (based 
on  data  for  tax  year  1976)  show  that  self- 
employed  persons  have  unreported  Income 
equal  to  60  to  64  per  cent  of  their  reported 
Income. 

From  the  IRS's  point  of  view,  the  Issue  Is 
to  collect  money  owed  by  citizens  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  close  off  all  loopholes  which 
might  allow  a  taxpayer  to  esc^>e.  The  IRS  is 
determined  to  etxforce  an  employer /employee 
relationship  in  every  case  where  It  thinks  It 
has  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  making  ite  ruling 
stick.  The  IRS  wants  withholding — of  Income 
taxes,  of  PICA,  of  FUTA — ^for,  without  It,  the 
IRS  genuinely  believes  that  America's  volun- 
tary system  of  taxpaylng  will  eventually 
collapse. 

The  IRS  may  well  be  right,  but  the  Issue  Is 
broader  than  that.  Voluntary  comidlance 
worked  exceptionally  well  when  government 


was  limited,  taxes  were  reasonable,  and  In- 
flation was  virtually  unknown.  Social  Secu- 
rity paymenta  were  not  a  serious  problem 
when  the  payroll  tax  was  low  and  actuaries 
maintained  conservative  assumptions  aboot 
future  revenues  and  benefits.  There  Is  noth- 
ing the  IRS  can  do  to  deal  with  these  larger 
problems.  If  the  American  system  of  Tolun- 
tary  taxpayer  compliance — for  so  long  vbe 
wonder  of  the  world — Is  to  be  salvaged  befora 
It's  too  late.  It  will  require  strong  political 
leadership  by  the  President  and  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  IRS's  determined  pursuit 
of  the  Independent  contractor  can.  in  and  of 
Itself,  have  severe  negative  repercussions  on 
American  society.  For  the  smaU  independent 
contractor  and  proprietor  are  the  social  and 
political  backbone  of  the  nation's  commit- 
ment to  a  competitive  free-enterprise  eco- 
nomic system.  These  are  the  men  and  women 
who  best  exemplify  the  traditional  entre- 
preneurial spirit  on  which  the  continued 
success  of  the  American  economic  system 
must  ultimately  be  baaed. 

Independent  contracting  and  small  pro- 
prietorships are  a  vital  entry  point  for  those 
who  will  provide  much  of  the  forward  naotlon 
of  tomorrow's  economy,  and  also  much  of 
the  political  strength  of  our  society.  Turn 
this  class  of  men  and  women  into  employees, 
bereft  of  the  independence  they  so  cherish, 
and  the  long-range  damage  will  be  Incalcu- 
lable. Unless  Americans  are  willing  to  accept 
the  project  of  an  exclusively  corporate  econ- 
omy, where  independent  economic  activity  Is 
considered  a  quaint  and  possibly  dangerous 
relic  of  an  earlier  age,  the  battle  with  the 
Independent  contractor  Is  one  that  Congress 
must  cause  the  IRS  to  lose.^ 


THE    NATIONAL    SECURITY    GRAIN 
EMBARGO 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  great 
debates  are  being  waged  on  many  vital 
issues.  Oftentimes  a  great  deal  of  heat 
is  generated  but  little  light. 

An  important  one,  that  has  alwajrs 
concerned  all  of  us  here  a  great  deal.  Is 
the  health  of  American  agriculture,  and 
the  survival  of  the  greatest  production 
unit  ever  created — the  family-sired 
farm. 

It  would  have  been  more  convenient 
for  all  if  the  President  had  not  felt  It 
was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  national 
security  to  embargo  the  sale  of  17  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  facts  are  that  he  has,  and 
from  the  moment  of  that  announcement, 
I  have  been  working,  and  will  continue 
to  press  in  every  way  reasonable,  to  see 
that  the  administration  keeps  its  com- 
mitment to  see  that  farmers  are  not  un- 
fairly economically  penalized  because  of 
the  President's  national  security  deci- 
sion. 

Let  me  emphasize  clearly  at  the  outset 
that  we  must  not  allow  or  expect  the 
farmer  to  pay  the  economic  price  for 
the  embargo  action.  My  experience  has 
been  that  farmers  have  been  and  are 
the  most  patriotic  of  Americans  and  can 
be  coimted  upon  to  always  do  more  than 
their  share  when  Uncle  Sam  is  in  trouble. 
Likewise,  farmers  do  not  expect  and  It 
is  not  their  nature  to  take  advantage  of 
a  situation.  They  expect  only  a  fair 
shake  tmd  a  little  understanding  of  their 
problems  that  sometimes  is  not  as  easy 
to  come  by  as  one  would  hope. 

I  am  sure  the  Presidential  step  must 
have  been  a  most  difficult  one  for  him. 
It  is  going  to  be  much  tougher  on  f  ann- 
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en  unless  the  offsetting  actions  that  have 
been  taken  materialize  as  planned  to  re- 
turn stability  to  the  grain  markets.  In 
the  meantime,  the  gnashing  of  teeth, 
mean  and  morbid  prophecies  of  doom 
and  damnation,  to  say  nothing  of  hand 
wringing,  accomplish  nothing  except  to 
provide  further  instability  to  grain 
prices  that  have  had  all  the  bad  news 
they  can  stand  for  1  month.  I  suspect 
that  only  the  Chicago  speculators  are  in 
a  position  to  make  a  buck  under  present 
conditions. 

Assuming  we  can,  as  we  must,  through 
proper  Federal  action,  soon  insiilate  the 
negative  economic  impact  of  the  em- 
bargo, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an 
opportunity,  and  an  obligation,  during 
this  period  of  awakening,  to  objectively 
and  realistically  review  our  agricultural 
trade  policies,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  been  actively  pursuing  changes 
in  the  attitude  of  several  administrations 
with  regard  to  what  obviously  has  been 
our  greatest  international  trade  advan- 
tage— ^food  production.  In  the  past  we 
have  seen  embargoes  strictly  to  hold 
down  domestic  prices  without  ever  a  hint 
of  Oovemmoit  help. 

We  owe  the  farmers  a  great  deal.  With- 
out the  contribution  of  America's  food 
plant  and  its  foreign  sales  of  $32  billion 
for  1979,  our  trade  deficit  would  have 
been  $59  billion  Instead  of  $27  billion. 
As  proud  as  those  of  us  who  are  long 
and  strong  supporters  of  agriculture  are 
of  that  significant  $27  billion  in  foreign 
sales,  and  recognizing  that  by  any  stand- 
ards it  represents  new  records,  we  still 
must  be  sobered  by  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  that  total  was  dis- 
tributed abroad  at  or  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  international  cheap  food 
policy  unfortunately  stUl  prevails. 

It  is  clear  then  that  food  production 
is  an  important  part  of  our  economic 
might  and  certainly  a  "big  stick"  we 
carry  which  can  and  should  be  employed 
in  our  overall  International  planning, 
including  national  security  when  that  se- 
curity Is  threatened. 

It  is  fully  understandable  that  our 
farmers  are  frustrated  and  disillusioned 
by  the  embargo.  Have  they  not  been  led 
to  believe  that  they  were  involved  In  free 
trade?  Had  they  not  been  promised  no 
embargoes? 

You  will  remember  that  only  60  days 
ago  the  administration  announced 
elimination  of  the  1980  set-aside  pro- 
gram on  feed  grains  after  earlier  cancel- 
ling same  on  next  year's  wheat  crop.  We 
were  assured  of  increasing  export 
demands  and  the  folly  of  "fence  row-to- 
fence  row"  production  was  again  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  was  predictable  then  what 
would  follow  the  Carter  administrations 
short-sighted  nonprogram  for  the  1980 
production,  it  came  home  to  roost 
directly  this  week  with  an  official 
announcement  that  grain  prices  may  be 
down  20  percent  for  1980.  This  drop  was 
not  because  of  the  embargo  but  rather 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  program. 

You  remember  It  was  this  Senator 
who.  before  that  decision  was  made,  suc- 
CMsfully  sponsored  on  an  emergency 
basis  a  unanimously  passed  Senate  reso- 


lution  urging  continuation  of  a  set-aside 
program.  The  administration  brushed  it 
aside  and  went  whole  hog  for  all-out 
production,  again  because  of  supposedly 
nearly  unlimited  export  potential. 

True,  that  was  60  days  ago  when  some 
still  felt  the  Russian  Bear  was  tame 
enough  to  pet  on  the  head  with  SALT  II 
without  the  danger  of  losing  an  arm  or 
leg  or  a  country  or  two. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  suggests 
that  food  cannot  and  should  not  be  used 
as  a  "weapon"  in  international  rela- 
tions with  a  known  international  bully  is 
selling  America  and  our  No.  1  economic 
asset,  food  production,  short.  A  quick  ref- 
erence to  our  international  trade  totals 
proves  this  point. 

I  would  sooner  employ  food  as  a 
weapon  against  the  Soviet  leadership  as 
a  first  resort  if  it  could  possibly  stave  off 
sending  American  boys,  with  weapons,  at 
a  later  date.  Which  comes  first  and 
dearest,  the  grain  or  the  OI's? 

Please  understand,  I  am  not  saying 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  imminent. 
God  forbid.  But  for  anyone  who  does  not 
think  the  future  holds  such  a  real  pos- 
sibility, they  had  better  get  themselves 
a  brand  new  U.S.  Senate.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  at  least  one  Presiden- 
tial candidate  other  than  those  now 
mentioned  In  either  party. 

Why?  Because  the  sitting  Congress, 
the  current  President,  and  all  the  can- 
didates for  that  office  have  joined  in 
launching  America  on  the  greatest  con- 
centrated defense  spending  program  In 
our  history.  We  are  not  doing  this  for 
fim  and  games.     . 

We  do  not  need  nuclear  weapons  to 
play  tiddlywinks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  in  the  depths  of  a  deadly  serious 
business.  God  help  us  all.  Americans  and 
Russians  alike  and  mankind,  if  the  trig- 
ger is  pulled  by  miscalculation  or  a  sense 
of  superiority  so  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship thinks  they  can  "do  their  own 
thing." 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  "business  as  usual 
for  bucks"  with  the  Soviet  leadership 
I  cite  the  following: 

Our  total  defense  expenditures  for 
1980  will  be  approximately  $142  billion, 
which  could  be  easily  30  percent  less 
were  it  not  for  the  direct  Soviet  threat. 

This  will  be  up  at  least  $16  billion  for 
fiscal  1981  to  $158  billion. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  for 
the  next  5  years  we  must  increase  de- 
fense expenditures  further  each  year  for 
the  next  5  years  on  an  average  of  5  per- 
cent a  year  over  and  above  Infiatlon.  If 
that  inflation  rate  is  flgtired  at  only  5 
percent,  which  appears  optimistically 
low  now.  we  wiU  certainly  be  reaching 
a  minimum  approximate  expenditure  of 
$225  billion  by  1985;  that  is  up  nearly 
$83  billion  or  58  percent  in  5  years. 

As  frightening  as  all  this  Is.  should 
we  continue  to  compound  the  same  in- 
creased defense  expenditures  for  5  more 
years,  as  some  suggest,  we  would  reach 
approximately  $360  billion  by  1990,  up 
$218  billion,  or  155  percent  from  the 
1980  base. 

With  these  mammoth  defense  expend- 
iture Increases,  necessary  only  because 
of  the  Soviet  threat,  what  sound  ration- 
ale Is  there  to  provide  them  cheap  food 


simultaneously?  The  Russians  are  much 
shorter  of  food,  In  both  the  short  and 
long  term  than  they  are  on  bullets.  Our 
poUcy  of  humanltarily  feeding  them 
while  spending  billions  upon  billions  to 
destroy  them  is  ludicrous. 

With  these  mammoth  defense  expend- 
iture increases,  does  it  not  seem  In- 
credulous that  some  bemoan  the  fact 
that  we  "can't  afford"  to  assess  the  tax- 
payer $3  billion  to  essentially  Insulate 
the  farmer's  pocketbook  from  the  na- 
tional defense  grain  embargo  if  it  is  in 
our  national  Interests  to  do  so?  Let  us 
compare  that  $3  billion  with  known  spe- 
cific defense  outlays  in  the  next  10 
years. 

To  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  and  In 
protection  of  our  nuclear  triad  defense 
structure,  namely  our  ground  and  air 
launch  missiles  under  SAC,  and  our  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles  under 
the  Navy,  we  are  scheduled  to  spend  at 
least  $33  billion  by  1990  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile, alone,  half  of  it  in  the  next  5  years, 
$5  billion  by  1985  on  the  modification  of 
the  B-52  bomber  to  carry  and  equip 
SAC  with  the  cruise  missile.  In  addition, 
in  the  next  5  years,  we  will  spend  $11 
billion  for  the  Trident  submarines  and 
its  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  bore  you 
with  further  details  of  mammoth  ex- 
penditures to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  in 
the  NATO  area,  in  the  Persian  Oulf  and 
elsewhere. 

Is  there  a  Soviet  threat?  You  would 
not  think  so  in  listening  to  the  false 
posturing  of  some  lii  support  of  grain 
giveaways  to  them. 

Between  1970  to  1978,  the  Soviets  in- 
vested $104  bUUon  more  than  the  United 
States  in  military  equipment  and  facil- 
ities and  an  additional  $40  billion  In  re- 
search and  development.  The  CIA  says 
the  Soviet  Union  is  spending  10  to  13 
percent  of  its  ONP  on  defense  as  com- 
pared with  our  figure  of  a  little  over 
5  percent. 

Where  goes  America  and  the  world? 
I  do  not  know  the  tuiswer  for  certain,  but 
I  do  believe  it  is  time  we  wake  up.  It  Is 
very  humanitarian  to  taUc  about  not  us- 
ing food  as  a  weapon.  It  is  also  unreal- 
istic double  talk,  in  relation  to  these  In- 
ternational bullies  who  lead  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  does  all  that  billions  and  billions 
of  military  hardware  mean  on  both 
sides?  Are  we  simply  preparing  for  a 
rock  'em,  sock  'em  football  game? 

Tliey  are  anxious  to  buy  our  farmers' 
food  at  bargain  prices  because  they  need 
it.  I  suggest  that  their  plan  for  domi- 
nance and  the  ultimate  threat  by  ap- 
proximately 1985  cannot  be  successfuUy 
reached  without  our  food.  Do  we  con- 
tinue to  help  them  along  the  way?  I 
think  not. 

What  more  signs  do  we  need  of  their 
less  than  honorable  intentions?  Cuba, 
Central  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
the  Persitui  Gulf,  and  now  the  overt 
action  In  Afghanistan  as  the  latest  blow 
that  should  send  us  a  message  if  none 
of  the  others  did  or  could. 

Par.  far  better  I  suggest,  for  us  to  em- 
ploy our  grain  for  gasohol  at  home,  em- 
ploy diversion  payments,  higher  loan 
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rates,   reserves,   and   realistic   Govern- 
ment-sponsored set-aside  programs. 

When  they  know  the  full  story,  I  am 
sure  the  American  farmer  is  not  going 
to  tie  any  substantial  portion  of  their 
economic  future  to  the  whims  of  Soviets 
or  serve  their  global  designs.  The  Carter 
administration  has  at  Isist  decided  that 
you  cannot  trust  the  Bear.  I  think  we 
should  not  feed  him  either.  I  support 
the  President  In  this  endeavor  and  will, 
as  one  Senator,  assist  and  insist  that 
his  economic  guarantees  to  American 
fanners  be  kept.  I  earnestly  believe  oth- 
ers should  do  likewise.* 


SENATE      CONCURRENT      RBSOLU- 
•nON  62— miNA  McCLELLAN 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana,  Senator  Bayh.  in 
cosponsoring  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  emigration 
of  Irlna  Astakhova  McClellan.  the  So- 
viet wife  of  an  American  citizen. 

May  4  will  mark  the  McClellan's  6th 
wedding  anniversary.  Like  on  previous 
anniversaries,  they  will  celebrate  this 
one  in  separation  from  one  another,  by 
edict  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  Prof. 
Woodford  McClellan  married  Irina 
Astakhova  In  1974,  while  on  an  educa- 
tional exchange  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
There  were  indications  that  the  Soviets 
would  allow  Irlna  to  join  her  husband  In 
the  United  States.  This  was  not  to  be  the 
case,  in  spite  of  numerous  appeals  and 
letters,  many  of  which  emanated  from 
Congress,  most  of  which  I  coslgned. 
Permission  to  emigrate  has  been  re- 
peatedly denied. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have 
witnessed  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  Soviet  forces.  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  have  provided 
us  with  extensive  coverage  of  the  events, 
enabling  us  to  fully  grasp  the  sense  of 
anguish  and  of  humiliation  of  the  once 
proud  people  of  Afghanistan.  In  Iran, 
the  fate  of  the  American  hostages  Is  still 
pending,  as  we  continue  to  share  the 
daily  anxiety  of  their  families.  While 
receding  from  front  page  news,  the  sit- 
uation In  Indochina  continues  to  un- 
told. In  the  face  of  the  national  tragedy 
that  has  befallen  Afghanistan,  in  the 
face  of  the  uncertainty  that  weighs  over 
the  hostages  in  Tehran,  in  the  face  of  the 
plight  of  the  Indochinese  refugees,  the 
particular  case  of  one  Individual  may 
appear  to  some  almost  frivolous,  un- 
worthy of  our  attention  when  so  much 
tragedy  is  happening  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  share  this  belief. 

Indeed,  all  the  situations  enimierated 
are  part  of  the  same  international  prob- 
lem, and  therefore  each  deserves  to  be 
singled  out,  and  each  merits  our  atten- 
tion and  efforts  in  equal  amounts. 

In  signing  the  Helsinki  accord  in  1975, 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  abide  by  its 
provisions.  Basket  I  of  the  accord  states 
that— 

Participating  states  will  refrain  In  their 
mutual  relations,  as  well  as  In  their  inter- 
national relations  In  general  from  the  use 
0'  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
poUtlcal  independence  of  any  state. 


The  provision  contained  in  Basket  I  was 
clearly  violated  in  Afghanistan.  Simi- 
larly, the  case  of  Irina  McClellan  is  in 
violation  of  Basket  m  of  the  Final  Act 
which  declares  that — 

In  dealing  with  requests  from  couples 
from  different  participating  states,  once  mar- 
ried, to  exiable  them  and  the  minor  children 
of  their  marriage,  to  transfer  their  perma- 
nent residence  to  a  state  in  which  either  one 
is  normally  a  resident,  the  participating 
states  win  also  apply  the  provisions  accepted 
for  family  reunification. 

Afghanistan — Irlna  McClellan — the 
hostages  in  Iran,  are  all  links  in  the 
chain  of  erosion  of  international  laws 
and  international  agreements  that  we 
are  witnessing.  I  beUeve  that  without  our 
continuing  efforts  and  relentless  insist- 
ence that  laws  and  agreements  between 
nations  be  respected,  universal  chaos  can 
only  escalate. 

The  respect  of  human  rights  is  im- 
portant enough  a  principle  to  be  fought 
with  equal  vigor,  whether  the  victim  of 
human  rights  violation  Is  an  Individual 
or  an  entire  natlcm.  On  this  point  rests 
the  case  of  Irina  Astakhova  McClellan.* 


BUSES  AND  ENERGY 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
invaluable  service  provided  by  the  bus- 
ing industry  in  America.  In  order  to 
insure  that  this  energy-saving  service 
continues,  I  strongly  urge  that  special 
rule  9,  which  guarantees  an  adequate 
gasoline  allocation  for  the  bus  industry, 
be  permanently  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

Buses  should  be  promoted  because 
buses  are  a  safe,  sensible,  energy-saving 
means  of  public  transportation.  Last 
year,  more  people  traveled  by  bus  than 
by  train  or  by  plane.  More  communities 
are  served  by  buses  than  any  other  mode 
of  public  transportation.  And  perhaps 
most  important,  in  the  face  of  undepend- 
able  and  diminishing  oil  and  gas  supplies, 
bus  service  offers  by  far  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  energy  efficient  form  of 
Intercity  transportatlm. 

Today  our  country  is  embattled  in  a 
bitter  energy  crisis.  If  we  ever  hope  to 
achieve  energy  independence  and  regain 
economic  prosperity,  we  must  immedi- 
ately begin  to  manage  more  carefully  the 
limited  resources  now  available  to  us, 
as  well  as  expand  our  use  of  alternative 
energy  resources  such  as  wood,  hydro, 
vvlnd,  and  solar  power.  An  Integral  part 
of  the  plan  for  energy  efficiency  is  a 
balanced  public  transportation  program, 
Incorporating  all  forms  of  fuel  efficient 
mass  transit. 

Long  before  energy  efficiency  was  seen 
as  sensible,  or  for  that  matter  politically 
popular,  the  bus  industry  was  promot- 
ing energy  efficiency.  Even  operating  at 
below  half  capacity,  the  intercity  bus  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  fuel  efficient 
modes  of  public  transportation.  Addi- 
tionally, the  upfront  cost  for  a  bus  is  far 
below  that  of  other  mass  transportation 
vehicles. 

Buses  also  help  people  who  can  most 
use  the  help.  Over  60  percent  of  all  bus 
travelers  have  incomes  below  $10,000. 


Over  60  percent  of  all  bus  travelers  are 
either  older  than  55  or  younger  than  18. 
And  nearly  a  third  of  all  bus  passengers 
live  in  small  communities  or  less  popu- 
lated areas.  It  is  not  the  owners  of  the 
gigantic  gas  giizzlers  who  "go  Grey- 
hound," it  is  older  Americans,  working 
men  and  women,  and  our  youth,  who 
benefit  most  from  safe,  economical,  and 
dependable  bus  service. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  recognize  and 
promote  the  energy  and  econcwnlc  relief 
that  buses  bring  to  both  New  Hamp- 
shire's tourist  Industry  and  to  hard- 
working individuals  who  se^  to  enjoy 
New  England's  splendor. 

Last  summer  our  tourism  industry  suf- 
fered tremendously.  Crowded  gas  lines 
and  empty  gas  tanks  kept  many  drivers 
from  enjoying  their  hard-earned  vaca- 
tions. Fortunately,  for  thousands  of  New 
Englanders,  bus  service  rolled  on,  deliv- 
ering many  of  our  neighbors  from  sum- 
mer's sweltering  heat  to  the  relaxing  co<^ 
of  the  mountains,  lakes,  or  seashore.  In 
all  likelihood,  bus  service  will  again  prove 
to  be  the  saving  grace  for  next  summer's 
tourist  season  in  northern  New  England. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  and  must 
work  together  to  revitalize  the  btis  indus- 
try and  all  forms  of  public  transporta- 
tion. Tlie  permanent  adoption  of  Special 
Rule  9  is  an  Important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Today,  we  are  at  a  crossroads  in 
this  country,  deciding  which  path  to  fol- 
low on  the  way  to  a  safe,  self-sufBcient 
energy  future.  It  is  high  time  we  listen 
to  the  New  England  wisdom  of  Rflbert 
Frost  and  choose  the  road  not  taken — a 
road  free  frcun  an  expensive  and  danger- 
ous dependence  on  OPEC  oil.  I  think  my 
Senate  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that 
an  energy  Independent  America  can 
make  all  the  difference.* 


WHAT'S  MISSINa  IN  UJ3.  TTIADE 
POLICY 

•  BCr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  cogent  brief  discussions  of  UJ3. 
trade  policy  that  I  have  seen  is  contained 
in  a  speech  former  Ambassador  and 
Deputy  Special  Trade  Represoitatlve 
Alan  Wolff  delivered  recently  to  the 
Business  Economists  Club  of  Cleveland. 

Ambassador  Wolff,  who  served  as  Bob 
Strauss'  deputy,  was  instrumental  In  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  and  is  widely  re- 
garded as  a  thoughtful,  objective  spokes- 
man on  trade  policy  issues.  In  his  re- 
marks Ambassador  Wolff  draws  one  very 
important  lesson  from  our  trade  expe- 
rience over  the  past  10  jrears  that  bears 
repeating.  That  Is,  the  fact  that  floating 
exchange  rates,  by  themselves,  are  not  a 
solution  to  our  trade  problems.  This  is 
particularly  true  now  as  we  witness  the 
increasing  growth  of  nontariff  barriers 
to  trade. 

PertU4>s  the  most  important  part  of 
Ambassador  Wolff's  speech,  however,  is 
its  conclusion,  where  he  makes  a  per- 
suasive case  that  we  have  to  be  fm*  some 
things  rather  than  simply  against  im- 
ports, or  from  another  point  of  view, 
against  protectionism.  We  need  an  in- 
dustrial policy.  We  need  to  look  ahead 
and  plan,  to  provide  assistance  of  various 
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kinds  to  those  industries  with  a  com- 
parative advantage  that  have  a  future 
in  exporting.  In  short,  while  supporting 
the  free  market,  we  should  at  the  same 
time  understand  fully  where  that  market 
is  taking  us.  and  we  should  be  prepared 
for  that  movement. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  incisive, 
thoughtful  speech,  which  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  study.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows : 
What's  Missing  in  U.S.  Tradt  Polict 
What  Is  ovir  current  trade  policy?  It  flows 
directly  from  the  absence  of  a  U.S.  Industrial 
poUcy.  As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  con- 
sciously favor  one  Industry  over  another.  We 
do  not  see  the  role  of  government  as  fore- 
seeing where  our  International  competitive 
strengths  lie  and  to  support,  say  computers 
over  handb«ig8.  We  do  not  Intervene  at  the 
border  to  protect  either  Industry,  nor  do  we 
attempt  to  stimulate  or  retard  Investment  or 
production  In  either.  We  are  also  equally 
neutral  with  respect  to  foreign  Investment 
here  or  U.S.  Investment  abroad,  or  with  re- 
spect to  producing  for  export  or  for  domestic 
consumption. 

In  short,  we  are  not  mercantilists.  We  have 
a  lalEses  falre  policy,  altered  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  by  a  series  of  other  policies:  In  trade, 
acting  against  unfair  or  Injurious  trade  prac- 
tices (foreign  dumping,  subsidization  or  In- 
jurious disruption  of  our  market) ,  and  more 
generally,  creating  a  series  of  other  uncon- 
scious mlnl-lndustrlal  policies  (tax,  anti- 
trust, environmental,  etc.).  Each  of  these 
policies  can  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
trade. 

To  reinforce  our  overall  lalssez  falre  policy 
and  Ideology,  we  declare  not  only  "hands-off" 
but  "eves-closed"  as  well.  Within  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  few  resources  devoted  to 
examining,  much  less  predicting,  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Thus  decisions  are  taken  on  taxation  of  Amer- 
icans abroad  on  grounds  of  equity,  on  anti- 
trust questions  on  grounds  of  anti-trust  pol- 
icy, on  export  controls  on  grounds  of  foreign 
poUcy  concerns,  on  environmental  controls 
In  terms  of  air  quality,  on  agents'  fees  on 
standards  of  morality,  on  aviation  policy  on 
grounds  of  Inunedlate  consumer  benefits,  and 
so  on.  And  to  look  at  the  whole  picture  of  the 
cumulative  impact  on  U.S.  international  pol- 
icy not  only  cannot  easily  be  done;  It  is  not 
atteii4>ted. 

What  has  changed  to  make  continuing  to 
proceed  as  we  have  In  the  past  subject  to 
question? 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  United  States 
wUl  pay  OPEC  $400  billion  for  oil  (more, 
according  to  a  recent  newspaper  article,  than 
one-half  the  assets  of  all  the  companies 
whose  stocks  are  traded  on  the  New  York 
stock  exchange).  Yet  U.S.  payments  repre- 
sent only  about  one-quarter  of  what  the  non- 
OPBC  world  win  be  paying  OPEC. 

I  won't  attempt  to  deal  with  aU  of  the 
ramifications  of  that  simple  factual  state- 
ment. But,  beyond  energy  policy,  which  is 
the  single  largest  challenge  facing  the  United 
States,  the  time  in  which  we  have  the  luxury 
of  closing  our  eyes  to  what  is  happening  to 
our  economy  and  its  Industries  may  be  over. 
Competitive  patterns  will  shut,  sector  by 
sector,  country  by  country.  Where  once  our 
petrochemical  plants  had  access  to  cheap 
feedstocks,  now  others  will  have  extraordi- 
narily cheap  supplies  and  ours  will  be  rela- 
tively expensive. 

Slow  economic  growth,  combined  with 
global  excess  capacity  in  some  Industries 
causes  caplUl  recovery  to  be  inadequate.  Ac- 
cording to  press  stories,  a  large  portion  of  our 
steel  Industry  may  be  liquidated  absent  a 
sharp  Increase  in  cash  flow  for  new  Invest- 


ment. The  problems  of  our  automotive  In- 
dustry are  daily  becoming  more  apparent. 

While  some  problems  are  sectoral,  others 
have  a  broader  Impact.  Attempts  to  deal  with 
Inflation  not  only  curb  domestic  demand  but 
reduce  our  international  competitiveness. 
Our  banking  system  offers  medium  term 
credits  at  a  16  percent  rate  of  Interest  to 
finance  oiu'  exports  while  foreign  official 
credits  are  available  at  8  percent.  Credit 
availability  for  our  exports  may  also  become 
a  problem  as  reserve  requirements  are  In- 
creased. 

We  are  learning  that  the  floating  exchange 
rate  system,  which  I  would  credit  with  get- 
ting us  this  far  without  even  worse  problems, 
is  not  a  cure-all  for  trade  problems — not  by 
country,  not  by  sector,  and  perhaps  not  even 
multllaterally. 

Exchange  rate  changes  operate  in  a  micro- 
economic  context  only  where  goods  are  price 
sensitive  and  where  government  Interference 
does  not  prevent  competition.  There  is  much 
that  can  be  learned  of  interest  In  this  regard 
from  the  trade  issues  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing with  Japan  the  last  few  years.  With 
the  appreciation  of  the  yen,  we  found  that 
the  kinds  of  products  that  we  sell  to  Japan 
concentrated  in  unprocessed  agricultural 
and  high  technology  goods  were  not  all  that 
price  sensitive.  Demand  for  Japanese  exports 
to  this  country,  for  videotape  recorders,  small 
cars,  mostly  branded  products,  did  not 
slacken  either.  In  some  areas  progress  was 
made  despite  Imperfections  In  the  market 
(e.g.  the  Japanese  distribution  system),  In 
others  such  as  telecommunications,  market 
forces  rarely  operate  at  all.  Yet  within  those 
constraints,  the  bilateral  trade  gap  narrowed 
by  93  billion. 

Now  with  the  effects  of  the  yen's  sharp 
depreciation  since  October  31,  1978  there  Is 
renewed  concern  both  in  the  VB.  and  In 
Japan  over  the  likelihood  that  the  trend  wiU 
move  back  toward  bilateral  (and  perhaps 
global)  surplus. 

We  are  also  witnessing  what  appears  to 
be  a  slowdown  In  the  rate  of  growth  in  U.S. 
industrial  innovation  and  productivity,  at 
a  time  when  import  competition,  particularly 
in  higher  technology  (and  higher  value- 
added)  goods  is  Increasing.  We  will  see  strong 
foreign  comp>etitlon  soon  In  photocopiers, 
electronic  computers,  sophisticated  machin- 
ery, and  computers. 

At  the  same  time,  competitive  pressure  will 
continue  from  the  newly  industrialized  coun- 
tries (NIC's)  in  consumer  electronics,  shoes, 
textiles,  steel,  etc. 

The  only  analogy  that  seems  appropriate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  current  problems 
that  we  face  are  the  economic  problems  of 
the  I930's.  In  1930  this  country  shifted  its 
trade  policy  and  raised  Its  tariff  levels  to  an 
average  of  60  percent  In  the  Smoot-Hawly 
Tariff  Act.  If  you  picture  what  a  60  percent 
sales  tax  would  do  to  economic  activity  in 
this  country — a  60  percent  tax  on  every  good 
and  service  that  changed  hands — you  know 
what  a  violent  contraction  In  economic  ac- 
tivity would  take  place.  That's  what  we  and 
others  did  to  the  world  in  1930  with  our 
trade  policies.  These  policies  did  not  neces- 
sarily begin  the  depression,  but  they  did  en- 
sure that  it  would  be  longer  and  deeper  and 
more  widespread  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

So  we  cannot  turn  inward,  as  tempting  as 
that  might  be.  We  know  that  the  world  is  too 
Interdependent  to  make  that  course  of  action 
possible.  As  far  as  UJ3.  trade  policy  Is  con- 
cerned, the  basic  direction  cannot,  in  our 
own  self-interest,  change. 

Nor,  can  we  move  to  a  system  of  central 

government    Industrial    planning.    I    dont 

have  enough  faith  in  bureaucrats  for  that. 

But  what  we  can  do  Is  move  away  from 

our  ideologically  automatic  response  against 


analyzing  the  problems  our  Indiistrles  face, 
and  we  can  begin  to  make  mcn«  broadly  baaed 
Judgments  as  to  whether  our  policies  are 
suitable. 

We  should  move  toward  greater  pragma- 
tism. The  decisions  are  going  to  be  forced 
on  us  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  can 
either  meet  each  case  as  a  crisis  develops,  in 
automobiles,  steel,  or  chemicals,  or  look  out 
ahead  and  make  some  Judgments  as  to  the 
policies  we  believe  appropriate. 

As  part  of  the  new  pragmatism,  we  should 
spur  new  capital  investment,  and  increased 
research  and  development,  because  our  fu- 
ture depends  upon  It. 

We  should  encourage  foreign  Investment 
In  this  country  in  manufacturing  Industries. 

We  should  temper  our  collection  of  single 
issue  legislation  with  a  broader  view  of  im- 
pact on  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  Individ- 
ual industries. 

We  should  make  sure  that  both  our  finan- 
cial and  trade  policies  foster  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  developing  countries, 
which  are  our  markets. 

We  should,  at  a  minimum,  make  sure  that 
our  exports  are  not  disadvantaged  by  the 
cumulative  Impact  of  our  policies  and  those 
of  other  governments.  As  a  government  and 
as  a  nation  we  should  decide  the  degree  of 
importance  that  we  place  on  our  Interna- 
tional commercial  interests,  and  decide 
whether  we  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
enhance  our  international  competitiveness. 

We  should  be  more  pragmatic  in  our  trade 
policies.  Without  yielding  to  protectionism, 
we  should  anticipate  problems  and  act  in 
advance  to  ameliorate  them  In  the  interests 
of  both  foreign  ex[>orters  and  our  industries. 
Our  current  practice  is  to  impose  what  are 
viewed  from  abroad  as  disruptive  remedies 
long  after  our  industries  have  suffered  se- 
rious injury. 

"Lalssez  falre"  should  remain  our  philoso- 
phy, and  our  practice,  to  the  extent  that  we 
and  others  have  not  Intervened  In  a  way 
that  requires  some  offsetting  action.  But 
when  we  fail  to  act,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  we  may  be  pursuing  policies  that  may 
only  serve  to  force  greater  intervention  later. 

In  my  view  the  Tokyo  Round  Agreements 
are  a  substantial  step  forward  in  continuing 
the  process  of  freeing-up  world  trade  from 
government  Intervention.  For  American  agri- 
culture, and  Industry,  it  Is  an  opportunity 
to  continue  to  expand  United  States  exports 
and  imports  and  to  conduct  trade  under  a 
system  where  fairness  becomes  more  of  the 
rule  than  the  exception. 

But  we  face  serious  problems  in  abun- 
dance, and  we  must  regard  them,  as  Bob 
Strauss  would,  as  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties. I  believe  we  can  meet  these  challenges 
successfully,  with  a  great  deal  of  effort,  and 
with  the  kind  of  cooperation  between  the 
private  sector  and  the  Oovernment  and  the 
Executive  Branch  and  Congress,  that  made 
economic  and  political  history  In  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  Tokyo  Round  Agree- 
ment.* 


CHARLES  J,  DELAURENTI:  A 
RECORD  OP  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  draw  the 
Senate's  attention  away  from  the  mat- 
ters of  the  day  for  a  moment  and  to  the 
outstanding  record  of  an  individual  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

He  is  Charles  J.  Delaurenti.  "Charlie," 
as  he  is  known  by  his  many  friends, 
began  public  service  with  election  to  the 
Renton  City  Council  in  1942.  Thereafter, 
he  was  reelected  to  the  council  each  suc- 
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ceeding  election  until  1975  when  he  was 
elected  mayor. 

While  Charlie's  service  to  the  cam- 
munity  began  with  his  council  post,  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Seattle  Coimcil,  the 
Puget  Sound  Council  of  Governments, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Policy  Committee 
of  the  King  County  housing  and  com- 
munity development  program  and  a 
member  of  the  King-Snohomish  Man- 
power Consortium. 

When  those  activities  were  not  keep- 
ing Charlie  occupied  he  foimd  time  to 
be  an  active  member  of  his  church  and 
also  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Lions. 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Elks.  Eagles,  Navy  League,  Ital- 
ian Club  and  a  Boy  Scout  counselor. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  some 
Americans  are  saying  they  have  no  faith 
in  our  institutions  or  that  their  voices 
go  unheard,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pride  to  point  to  the  record  of  Charles 
J.  Delaurenti. 

Here  is  a  man  who  cares  deeply  for 
people,  and  for  his  community  and  coun- 
try. Charlie  did  not  sit  at  home  and 
bellyache  about  the  way  things  were, 
rather  he  got  out  and  tried  to  make 
things  better.  And,  I  believe,  he  succeed- 
ed. Renton  is  one  of  the  finest  commu- 
nities in  our  State. 

Local  government  is,  Mr.  President,  a 
cornerstone  of  our  democratic  system, 
a  system  that  cannot  succeed  without 
the  active  participation  of  its  citizens. 
We  must  not  forget  that  very  basic  prin- 
ciple nor  fail  to  recognize  those  who  give 
50  unselfishly. 

This  year  Charles  Delaurenti  retires 
as  mayor.  Upon  his  retirement  from  ac- 
tive city  affairs.  I  commmend  him  for 
his  participation  and  his  service  to  the 
community. 

I  hope  the  example  he  set  will  serve 
as  a  standard  for  all  Americans.* 


DISTRICT  HEATING  AND 
COGENERATION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
as  some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall.  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  H.R.  3919.  that  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  tax- 
exempt  bond  financing  for  cogeneration 
investments.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
this  amendment  passed  the  Senate  and 
may  soon  be  considered  by  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  this  tax  bill.  I  am 
pleased  because  I  believe  that  cogenera- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  promising  energy 
Investments  that  can  be  made  in  our 
Nation  today. 

Currently,  our  central  station  electric 
puwerplants  have  an  average  efficiency 
of  32.1  percent.  Only  one-third  of  the 
energy  put  into  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity comes  out  in  a  usable  form.  The 
other  two-thirds  is  vented  into  the  at- 
mosphere as  waste  heat.  There  tu-e  many 
technologies  that  can  put  this  waste  heat 
to  work.  Cogeneration  is  the  simultane- 
ous production  of  electricity  and  other 
forms  of  useful  energy,  like  steam  or 
process  heat,  In  one  industrial  process. 
Cogeneration  can  double  the  efficiency  of 


our  electric  powerplants  and  industrial 
boilers. 

In  other  nations  cogeneration  tech- 
nologies are  already  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  energy  supply.  In 
West  Germany  29  percent  of  all  the 
energy  produced  is  cogenerated.  In  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  one-third  of  all  the 
homes  are  heated  by  waste  heat  from 
refuse  incinerators,  industrial  boilers 
and  electric  powerplants.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  70  percent  of  the  urban  heat  de- 
mand and  54  percent  of  the  total  space 
and  water  heating  is  delivered  by  dis- 
trict heating. 

District  heating  is  not  a  new  concept. 
Since  World  War  n,  29  cities  and  towns 
in  Minnesota  have  used  district  heating. 
Its  primary  application  has  been  for 
space  heating  downtown  buildings,  but 
there  are  two  cities  where  most  of  the 
homes  are  also  heated  from  central 
powerplants.  In  most  cases  these  district 
heating  loads  have  been  met  with  waste 
heat  from  municipally  owned  electric 
generation  facilities. 

Over  the  years  many  of  the  Minnesota 
systems  have  fallen  into  disrepair.  In 
fact,  15  of  the  original  29  systems  have 
closed  down  because  of  high  mainte- 
nance costs  and  the  availability  of  cheap 
energy  from  other  sources.  But  as  en- 
ergy prices  have  risen  over  the  past  few 
years,  those  towns  and  cities  that  still 
have  operating  plants  have  made  con- 
siderable effort  to  save  them.  And  other 
Minnesota  cities  have  shown  interest  in 
building  new  systems.  St.  Paul,  our  cap- 
Itol  city,  has  a  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  study  a  large  system 
for  that  city  which  would  use  waste  heat 
from  an  electric  plant. 

Jim  Parsons  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une did  a  thorough  study  of  district 
heating  in  Miimesota  and  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  which  reports  the  status 
of  district  heating  plants  in  several  cities. 
This  article  presents  the  advantages  of 
district  heating  and  also  some  of  the  fi- 
nancial problems  that  a  small  town  faces 
as  it  develops  a  district  heating  project. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  would  find  this 
article  useful  in  their  consideration  of 
Federal  support  for  local  energy  initia- 
tives including  district  heating  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

WORTHINGTON     BLOWS     0»T     STEAI*     HEATING 
ST8TE11 

(By  Jim  Parsons) 

Ray  Harchanko  claims  he  Is  just  a  "little 
nickel-dlme  operator."  Works  six  days  a  week, 
usually  9  or  10  hours  a  day.  Before  Christmas 
he  was  punchy  from  12-  and  13-hour  days. 

Sometimes  Harchanko  dreams  of  chucking 
It  all.  "Just  might  try  something  different. 
You  know  how  it  is  when  you're  46,"  be 
said  with  a  smile,  "male  menopause." 

He  speaks  with  ardor  about  closing  the 
doors  of  his  drugstore  and  taking  off  with 
his  wife  on  a  long,  meandering  trip  through 
Florida  or  some  other  equally  warm  place. 

The  Idea  is  so  inviting  that  he  would  al- 
most welcome  a  good  excuse  to  do  It.  And 
he  may  have  it.  They're  planning  to  cut  off 
the  heat  In  his  store. 

Indeed,  the  city  may  cut  off  the  heat  In 
all  the  downtown  Worthlngton  stores.  And 
m  the  elementary  school,  two  churches,  the 
YMCA,  a  private  school,  several  apartment 
buildings  and  a  lot  of  other  buUdlngs. 


The  city  probably  la  gotng  to  have  to  get 
out  of  the  heating  buslneaB.  The  munlctp^l 
power  plant  suffers  from  poUutlon  and  old 
age.  It  has  been  supplying  electricity  for 
about  70  years  and,  as  a  side  benefit,  also 
suppl3ring  cheap  steam  heat  to  much  of  the 
downtown  area. 

The  anticipated  demise  of  the  plant  Is 
painful  for  those  who  are  worried  about  fuel 
consumption,  especially  fuel  oil.  Getting  two 
products,  electricity  and  heat,  from  one  fuel 
"bum"  has  an  obvloxis  advantage  because,  in 
theory,  it  saves  fuel. 

The  advantage  is  so  obvious.  In  fact,  that 
250  mUes  to  the  north,  Moorbead,  Minn.,  Is 
spending  about  $400,000  to  study  the  poul- 
billty  of  putting  In  a  "district  heating"  sys- 
tem akin  to  the  one  that  may  be  discarded  In 
Worthlngton. 

Moorhead  planners  are  so  enttanslactlc  that 
they  hope  that  work  will  be  under  way  next 
year  on  a  system  that  would  eventually  coat 
$10  million  to  $12  million. 

What  Is  happening  in  Moorhead  Is  well 
known  up  and  down  Worthlngton's  main 
street,  and  It  brings  many  plaintive  cries. 
"With  the  fuel  situation  the  way  It  Is,  It 
seems  crazy  to  Just  dump  our  system  now." 
said  Roger  Rohrer,  who  runs  the  Ben  Frank- 
lin store. 

He  and  others  are  going  to  have  to  plunk 
down  thousands  of  dollars  for  furnaces  and 
then  have  to  pay  much  higher  heaUng  bills 
every  month  than  they  now  do.  Dick  RlCkbeU 
figures  it  win  cost  $60,000  to  put  In  heating 
units  In  the  five  stores  he  owns  and  runs  with 
his  father. 

The  "YMCA,  which  has  a  heated  swimming 
pool,  expects  Its  tab  to  be  about  $75,000  and 
"possibly  as  high  as  $100,000  when  all  Is  said 
and  done."  according  to  Director  Bill  Simp- 
son. 

Ray  Harchanko,  the  pharmacist,  has  a 
rough  estimate  of  about  $10,000  for  a  heat- 
ing system.  He  doesn't  "expect  people  to  shed 
too  many  tears  for  businessmen  who  have  to 
buy  a  furnace,"  but  it  does  come  at  a  bad 
time. 

The  downtown  stores  have  to  compete  with 
the  new.  large  shopping  center  north  of  town. 
Many  of  the  stores  are  old  and  poorly  Insu- 
lated. Two  or  three  on  the  main  street  sit 
vacant,  waiting  for  tenants. 

Main  street  isn't  about  to  die,  however. 
Sales  were  good  during  Christmas  and  no  one 
is  thinking  about  closing  even  if  the  heating 
system  goes. 

No  one.  that  Is,  except  Hardianko,  and  be 
admits  that  the  $10,000  expense  and  the 
higher  monthly  heating  bills  wouldn't  be  the 
main  reason  for  closing.  His  "nlckel-dlme 
operation"  has  made  enough  for  him  to  in- 
vest in  real  estate.  He  said  the  income  from 
those  Investments  gives  him  "a  ctishlon"  in 
the  event  he  decides  to  get  out  of  the  drug- 
store and  Into  something  less  demanding. 

Harchanko  and  the  other  businessmen 
aren't  the  only  ones  who  would  hate  to  see 
the  steam  heat  go.  So  would  the  Minnesota 
Energy  Agency  and  Its  district  heating  spe- 
cialist. Ron  Sundberg. 

Because  they  will  save  on  fuel,  Sundberg 
wants  more  district  systems.  So  far  the  oppo- 
site has  been  happening.  In  the  last  16  yeara, 
15  communities  in  Iflnnesota  have  aban- 
doned district  plants.  Worthlngton  and  two 
other  cities,  Owatonna  and  Mountain  Iron, 
are  thinking  about  closing. 

Sundberg  Is  trying  to  get  enough  money 
for  a  small-scale  study  of  the  three  systems. 
He  hopes  it  will  come  up  with  some  options 
for  the  communities  and  give  a  reprieve  to 
the  aging  plants  and  their  piping  networks, 
which  carry  the  steam.  Tlie  "distribution" 
networks  are  afflicted  with  hardening  of  the 
arteries. 

Sundberg  also  hopes  that  the  15  systems 
still  operated  by  cities  In  the  state  will  be 
able  to  continue  operating,  and  that  new 
systems,  such  as  the  one  planned  in  Moor- 
head, win  be  economically  feasible. 
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Economics  pUyed  the  major  role  In  killing 
moat  of  the  defunct  systems,  according  to 
ICary  WUllams,  who  recently  made  a  svirvey 
of  district  beating  In  the  state. 

She  la  a  staS  member  of  the  lilnnesota 
Project,  a  privately  financed  group  that 
studies  Issues  and  problems  confronting 
communities  In  the  state. 

Most  of  the  district  systems  were  put  In 
60  to  70  years  ago.  Municipal  power  com- 
panies producing  electricity  decided  to  use 
the  "waste  steam"  rather  than  turning  it 
loose  in  the  air  or  Into  rivers  and  lakes 
through  the  plants'  cooling  systems. 

That  waste  steam  is  extracted  from  the 
generating  turbines  by  special  equipment. 
The  steam  Is  then  piped  to  nearby  buildings. 
The  extraction  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the 
turbine  somewhat.  Consequently,  It  takes 
more  fuel  to  produce  the  electricity — about 
33  percent  more.  Despite  that,  the  total 
amount  of  fuel  needed  Is  less  than  If  Indi- 
vidual furnaces  were  used. 

That  makes  district  heating  a  winner  In 
the  present  energy  crunch. 

Many  of  the  Individual  systems  became 
losers,  however,  because  millions  of  dollars 
are  needed  to  update  and  properly  maintain 
the  generating  equipment  and  the  distribu- 
tion pipes.  In  addition,  many  municipal 
plants  can  now  buy  electricity  generated  at 
huge  plants  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
make  It  In  their  small,  less  efficient  plants. 

That  la  one  of  the  reasons  why  Alexandria, 
Minn.,  abandoned  Its  system,  and  It  Is  also 
a  factor  In  Worthlngton's  situation,  accord- 
ing to  Bfary  Williams. 

A  related  problem  is  the  rising  cost  of  fuel 
for  generating  electricity.  Fuel  oil  prices  have 
risen  sharply  and  there  Is  no  end  in  sight. 
That  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  two 
colleges  In  Moorhead  are  Interested  In  dis- 
trict heating. 

Concordia  College  and  Moorhead  State 
University  heat  primarily  with  fuel  oil  and 
have  given  some  thought  to  converting  to 
coal.  (Coal  prices  have  risen  sharply,  too, 
but  are  still  cheaper  than  oil,  and  the  coal 
Is  close  at  hand  Instead  of  In  the  Middle 
East.)  Converting  to  coal  would  be  extremely 
expensive.  It  would  cost  perhaps  as  much 
as  $5  million  for  Moorhead  State  alone,  ac- 
cording to  Dennis  Mathlason.  a  physics 
professor  who  Is  on  leave  from  the  school  to 
be  manager  of  the  Moorhead  project. 

Mathlason  thinks  using  Moorhead's  coal- 
flred  generating  plant  to  produce  heat  as 
well  as  electricity  Is  the  best  solution  for  the 
colleges  and.  eventually,  for  the  downtown 
area  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  city. 

He  believes  that  the  price  of  the  heat  would 
be  cheaper  than  oil  and  competitive  with 
other  fuels  such  as  gas.  And  the  total  amount 
of  fuel  needed  for  heating  and  nutklng  elec- 
tricity would  be  significantly  less. 

However,  the  price  will  be  high  for  alter- 
ing the  power  plant,  putting  In  the  network 
of  pipes  and  then  converting  each  building 
to  the  new  system.  The  estimate  of  tlO  mil- 
lion to  tl2  million  for  the  three-stage  proj- 
ect might  prove  to  be  conservative. 

The  first  stage,  altering  the  plant  and 
providing  heat  for  the  schools.  Is  expected  to 
cost  tS  million  to  M  million.  Mathlason  is 
counting  on  the  federal  government  making 
a  handsome  contribution.  The  feds  are  en- 
cotiraglng  increased  fuel  efficiency  and  re- 
duction in  the  reliance  on  oil.  The  Legisla- 
ture is  expected  to  help,  too,  because  Moor- 
head State  would  benefit  and  it  is  a  state 
school. 

That  probably  wont  be  enough,  however, 
and  the  city  of  Moorhead  will  have  to  con- 
tribute, too.  That  means  a  bond  Issue.  And 
that  could  be  a  sticky  wicket,  politically 
speaking,  because  it  means  asking  homeown- 
ers, who  have  their  own  furnaces  and  fuel 
bills,  to  help  pay  for  a  system  that  wont  di- 
rectly benefit  them. 


"We've  got  a  heck  of  a  selling  job  to  do. 
We  are  well  aware  of  that,"  said  Mathlason. 
"Actually,  it  will  benefit  everyone  because 
having  the  colleges  in  Moorhead  benefits 
everyone.  And  when  you  think  about  It  In 
terms  of  the  big  picture,  that  is  really  true 
for  the  downtown  area,  too.  We  all  have  to 
shop  and  we  all  want  nice  stores  to  go  to 
when  we  do  shop." 

Mathlason  believes  that  eventually  much 
of  the  town's  residential  areas  could  plug 
into  the  district  heating.  In  the  past,  that 
usually  hasn't  been  feasible  for  economic 
and  technical  reasons.  It  cost  too  much  to 
put  pipes  into  homes  which  used  relatively 
small  amounts  of  heat.  (Hlbblng  and  Vir- 
ginia, Minn.,  are  exceptions  to  that  rule. 
They  have  residential  district  heating,  but 
their  systems  were  put  In  when  low-cost 
natural  gas  wasn't  available  on  the  Iron 
Range.) 

The  technical  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  steam  cannot  be  "pushed"  very  far 
through  pipes. 

Mathlason  thinks  the  cost  of  putting  pipes 
Into  homes  may  eventually  start  looking  bet- 
ter and  better  to  homeowners.  "We  don't 
know  where  this  heating  situation  is  going. 
We  aren't  sure  about  our  sources  of  oil  any- 
more. We  dont  know  how  much  It  (oil)  will 
cost.  We  can't  be  sure  about  (natural)  gas 
either.  They  tell  us  now  there  is  plenty  (of 
gas),  but  a  couple  of  years  ago  It  was  in 
short  supply  and  prices  shot  way  up. 

"There  are  many  ifs  Involved,  and  the 
more  I  learn  about  it,  the  better  district 
heating  looks." 

Others  agree.  Northern  States  Power  Co.  Is 
looking  Into  the  feasibility  of  putting  In 
district  heat  in  downtown  Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Fergus  Palls,  Minn.,  is  studying  it  too,  as  is 
Minneapolis.  Last  fall  St.  Paul  got  $7  million 
in  federal  funds  to  plan  a  district  heating 
project  for  part  of  the  downtown  area.  Con- 
struction on  that  system  might  begin  next 
year. 

District  heating,  which  is  used  widely  In 
metropolitan  areas  in  Ehirope  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  may  be  the  way  to  go. 

Except  In  Worthlngton.  And  other  small 
towns  where  It  was  the  way  to  go  70  years 
ago  and  is  now  Just  about  gone.« 


POOR  PEOPLE'S  ENERGY  PLAN 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
plans  have  been  offered  to  curt)  our  Na- 
tion's very  serious  energy  crisis.  One,  in 
particular,  demands  special  recognition. 
The  proposal  by  the  National  Center  for 
Appropriate  Technology  outlines  an 
energy  plan  which  would  yield  tremen- 
dous fuel  savings — savings  equivalent  to 
those  projected  in  the  administration's 
costly  synthetic  fuels  program. 

The  NCAT  proposal  will  also  benefit 
the  Nation's  low-income  families  by 
reducing  their  energy  costs  and  improv- 
ing their  energy  self-suflBciency.  There 
are  over  a  million  low-income  families  in 
New  Hampshire  and  New  England  that 
cannot  afford  today's  sky-high  energy 
costs.  Our  energy-fueled  inflation  prom- 
ises even  more  outrageous  prices  in  the 
future,  which  will  further  increase  the 
number  of  people  snowed  imder  by  high 
energy  bills. 

To  combat  these  escalating  costs  and 
tackle  runaway  inflation,  the  NCAT  plan 
proposes  to  provide  direct  aid  to  help 
families  immediately,  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease the  energy  efficiency  in  their 
homes,  which  will  help  to  secure  an  af- 
fordable energy  future. 

Major  components  of  the  proposal  are: 


Weatherization  of  16  million  low-In- 
come homes,  especially  in  areas  such  as 
New  Hampshire,  which  are  dependent  on 
costly  imported  home  heating  oil,  kero- 
sene, propane,  and  electricity; 

National  programs  to  install  solar 
heating  systems  in  low -income  residences 
and  housing  projects; 

Retrofitting  older  automobiles  to  im- 
prove gas  mileage;  and 

Several  plans  to  increase  community 
food  production  in  low-income  areas. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  plan,  which 
would  lift  the  burden  of  excessive  energy 
cost  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are 
hit  hardest.  I  ask  that  the  following 
article  explaining  the  NCAT  proposal  in 
greater  detail  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
in  its  entirety. 

The  article  f  oUows : 

POOa  PlOPLX'S  ENBUiT  Plam 

A  national  energy  plan  that  could  yield 
approximately  as  much  energy  as  would  be 
produced  under  President  Carter's  synthetic 
fuels  program — and  begin  to  achieve  that 
savings  before  a  single  synfuels  plant  starts 
producing — has  been  proposed  by  researchers 
at  the  National  Center  for  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology (NCAT). 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
NCAT  plan  is  that  these  huge  energy  sav- 
ings, the  equivalent  of  1.7  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day,  would  be  achieved  solely 
through  programs  directed  at  making  low- 
Income  people  more  energy  self-reliant. 

Poor  people,  according  to  the  plan,  would 
be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  social  and  tech- 
nological change  by  helping  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  massive  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  utilization  tech- 
nologies. 

"If  this  much  can  be  achieved  by  the  low- 
income  sector,  the  sector  that  uses  the  least 
energy  per  capita,  the  potential  for  a  re- 
newable energy  future  will  be  demonstrated 
for  all  Americans,"  concludes  John  McBrlde, 
Deputy  Director  for  Policy  and  Technology 
at  NCAT  and  principal  author  of  the  pro- 
poaed  energy  plan. 

Energy  savings  of  the  "poor  people's  energy 
plan"  would  not  be  achieved  by  forcing  low- 
Income  consumers  to  make  do  with  less, 
nor  by  setting  prohibitively  high  prices. 
Rather,  the  savings  would  accrue  from  ac- 
celerated energy  conservation  work  on  low- 
income  homes,  installation  of  solar  heating 
systems,  construction  of  energy-efficient  pub- 
lic housing,  refitting  and  improving  the  gas 
mileage  of  older  cars,  production  of  alcohol 
fuels,  and  use  of  greenhouses,  community 
agriculture  and  alternative  food  marketing 
systems  in  low-income  areas. 

Despite  the  substantial  overall  energy 
savings  it  might  achieve,  the  principal  goal 
of  the  NCAT  plan  la  to  increase  the  self- 
reliance  of  low-income  people,  to  blunt  the 
Impact  of  high  costs  and  diminlBhing  sup- 
plies of  energy,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  basic  problems  of 
poverty. 

The  NCAT  proposals  notes  that,  although 
President  Carter  called  conservation  the 
"comeivtone"  of  his  national  energy  policy 
in  1977,  priority  has  instead  been  given  to 
an  t88-bllllon,  10-year  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment program,  including  a  proposed 
Presidential  commission  to  expedite  It. 

"Why  are  there  no  multl-bllllon-dollar 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  programs 
and  a  Presidential  commission  with  the  au- 
thority to  clear  roadblocks  In  the  path  of 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment?" the  NCAT  report  asks. 

The  "poor  people's  energy  plan"  proposed 
by  NCAT  calls  for  a  major  Federal  program 
that  both  attacks  the  devastating  energy 
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problems  of  poor  people  and  demonstrates 
the  promise  of  renewable  energy  and  conser- 
vation. 

"America  is  presently  engaged  In  a  critical 
debate  over  how  beat  to  meet  the  energy 
crisis,"  said  Edwin  C.  Kepler,  NCAT  execu- 
tive director,  in  releasing  the  proposal.  "We 
believe  the  alternatives  highlighted  In  our 
proposal  are  not  getting  the  attention  they 
deserve,  and  that's  why  we  have  Issued  this 
study." 

Key  aspects  of  the  proposal  are: 

(1.)  A  short-term  program  of  "crisis  Inter- 
vention" payments  to  help  low-Income  p>eo- 
ple  pay  their  energy  bills,  which  would  be 
phased  out  In  f  utiu-e  years  as  the  energy  load 
is  picked  up  by  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  and  fuel/utlUty  bills  are  reduced  to 
manageable  levels. 

"Without  emergency  assistance  In  cold- 
cUmate  areas,  low-Income  people  who  can- 
not pay  their  fuel  bills  wlU  quite  literally 
freeze,"  the  report  states.  "But  ...  a  dollar 
spent  for  low-income  emergency  assistance 
pays  for  a  quantity  of  fuel  which  is  burned 
and  temporarily  keeps  a  poor  person  warm. 
It  is  used  once:  it  cannot  be  recovered  or  used 
•gain.  A  dollar  spent  for  conservation  or 
solar  energy,  conversely,  continues  to  supply 
new  energy,  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year." 

The  plan  recommends  boosting  President 
Carter's  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram from  $1.3  billion  to  93.2  billion  this 
year,  and  changing  its  income-ellgibUlty 
standards  so  that  the  program  can  be  opened 
to  more  households. 

(2.)  A  massive  program  to  "weatherize" 
16  million  low-income  homes — one-fifth  of 
the  nation's  housing  stock — over  five  years. 
Including  substantia!  liberalization  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  restrictions  to  permit  optimal 
energy  conservation  measures  to  be  taken 
for  each  home  and  apartment. 

The  program,  aimed  at  reducing  energy 
consumption  of  each  residence  by  50  percent 
or  more,  would  be  directed  first  toward  areas 
where  it  is  needed  most — cold  cUmate  re- 
gions such  as  the  Northeast,  where  scarce 
and  expensive  fuel  oil  is  a  common  source  of 
heating  fuel. 

(3.)  A  national  program,  designed  as  a  fol- 
low-up to  the  weatherization  program,  to  in- 
stall solar  space  and  water-heating  systems 
on  low-Income  residences.  Cost-effective  so- 
lar and  energy  conservation  measures  also 
would  be  made  mandatory  In  all  new  public 
housing  projects. 

(4.)  Programs  for  "recycling"  old  automo- 
biles, not  only  to  make  them  more  fuel- 
efflcient  but  also  to  conserve  the  energy 
used  In  manufacturing  them  by  greatly  ex- 
tending thfelr  useful  life.  In  addition,  two 
to  three  million  vehicles  per  year  would  be 
retrofitted  to  Increase  their  fuel  efficiency  by 
at  least  20  percent.  Major  development  pro- 
grams would  be  undertaken  in  both  gasoline/ 
alcohol  blends  (gasohol)  and  pure-alcohol 
motor  fuels. 

(S.)  Three  major  programs  aimed  at  sup- 
plementing the  food  supplies  and  increasing 
the  self-reliance  of  low-income  people  would 
be  undertaken:  Installing  solar-reliant 
greenhouses;  encouraging  establishment  of 
local  community  gardens:  and  decentralizing 
food  production  and  distribution  systems 
through  establishment  of  local  consumer, 
and /or  producer-operated  cooperative  food 
marketing  systems. 

"The  poor  use  less  energy  than  the  rest 
of  us  and  pay  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
Income  for  it,"  says  McBrlde.  noting  that 
low-income  people  in  cold  climates  com- 
monly pay  30-40  percent  of  their  Incomes 
for  fuel  and  utilities,  while  middle-Income 
consumers  In  the  same  regions  spend  only 
about  7-10  percent.  Yet,  he  says,  the  poor 
and  near-poor  use  far  less  energy  per  capi- 
ta than  do  more  affluent  segments  of  society. 
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And,  the  report  states  that  the  cost  of 
energy-intensive  necessities  like  food  and 
transportation  pose  equally  distressing  prob- 
lems for  the  poor.  Escalating  food  prices 
dictated  by  mechanized  food  production, 
processing  and  distribution  systems,  as  well 
as  the  appetites  of  gas-gu^dlng  older  cars 
they  can  afford,  place  low-Income  people  at 
ever-greater  economic  disadvantage. 

The  NCAT  energy  plan  analyzes  three  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  alleviate  energy  prob- 
lems of  the  poor:  Subsidy  programs  to  help 
consumers  pay  energy  bills:  further  develop- 
opment  of  large-scale  energy  technologies 
In  hopes  of  lowering  costs:  and  transfer  of 
small-scale  technologies  that  Increase  self- 
sufficiency  of  low-Income  people. 

The  alternative  favored  by  the  synfuels 
program,  developing  large-scale  technologies, 
is  rejected  in  part  on  the  basis  of  history. 
"It  is  often  the  case  that  new  energy  tech- 
nologies become  more  expensive  rather  than 
less  so  as  they  are  developed  and  brought  in- 
to the  conunercial  marketplace,"  notes  Mc- 
Brlde, citing  the  example  of  nuclear  power's 
early  promise  of  electricity  "too  chei^  to 
meter". 

"For  poor  people  this  means  the  prospect 
of  fuel  bills  that  will  Increase  In  the  future 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  poor  people's  food  bills,  which  are 
inextricably  linked  to  energy  costs,  will  re- 
flect the  same  upward  trend",  the  report 
states. 

"A  transition  to  renewable-energy-based 
society  is  Inevitable.  The  time  for  this  In- 
evitable transition  is  now.  while  it  can  be 
rationally  planned  and  while  fossil  fuels  are 
still  available  to  bridge  the  transition,  not 
at  some  time  in  the  future  when  many  cur- 
rently available  options  have  been  fore- 
closed," argues  the  NCAT  proposal. 

The  National  Center  for  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology, established  in  1976,  Is  funded  by  a 
(3.7  million  grant  from  the  n.S.  Community 
Services  Administration  to  develop  and  ap- 
ply small-scale,  low-cost  technologies  that 
alleviate  energy  and  related  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

The  Center's  research  and  development, 
small  grants,  information  and  administra- 
tion headquarters  are  located  in  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, and  NCAT  offices  are  maintained  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the 
10  federal  regions. 

The  complete  text  of  the  NCAT  proposal. 
"Energy  and  the  Poor:  An  Imperative  for 
Action",  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  John 
McBrlde,  Deputy  Director  for  Policy  and 
Technology,  The  National  Center  for  Appro- 
priate Technology,  P.O.  Box  3838,  Butte.  MT., 
59701. • 


TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES  IN 
COKE  PRODUCTION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  deluge 
of  steel-plant  closings  announced  this 
week  highlight  the  need  for  legislative 
action  to  revive  our  ailing  national  steel 
industry.  Ideally,  such  legislative  action 
should  not  attempt  merely  to  stabilize 
the  industry  in  its  present  state;  rather. 
it  should  attempt  to  stimulate  the  indus- 
try to  streamline  and  modernize  its  fa- 
cilities. It  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  technological 
innovations.  Only  by  so  doing  will  our 
steel  Industry  be  able  to  keep  pace,  on  its 
own  resources,  with  foreign  competition. 
One  such  technological  innovation  of 
great  promise  for  sted-maUng  is  the 
formed  coke  or  "formcoke"  process, 
which  produces  a  more  efficient  and  en- 
vironmentally sound  fuel  tor  blast  fur- 
naces. Formcoke  is  made  from  ooala  that 


are  heat-treated  in  special  ways,  boimd 
together,  and  formed  into  briquettes  or 
pellets  of  uniform  size  and  shape.  Tlie 
uniformity  of  formcoke  permits  greater 
productivity  and  energy-efficiency  in 
steelmaking:  A  significantly  greater 
amount  of  steel  can  be  produced  with  a 
ton  of  formcoke  than  with  ordinary  ctrice. 
There  are  numerous  other  advantages  to 
formcoke  over  the  ordinary  coke  now 
employed  throughout  the  world.  Less 
energy  is  required  to  produce  formcoke. 
It  can  be  made  from  inferior-grade  coals 
unsuitable  for  any  other  purposes.  Con- 
sequently, it  can  employ  easily  obtain- 
able coals  that  would  otherwise  be  use- 
less. Coal  mines  thougbt  to  be  "mined 
out"  could  be  put  back  to  work — along 
with  the  miners  formerly  employed  in 
them.  Most  important,  the  formcoke 
production  process  is  inherently  environ- 
mentaJly  sound:  It  is  a  cmitinuous  and 
closed  process  that  nowhere  permits  pol- 
lutants to  escape  to  the  air. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  ttiat  the  develop- 
ment of  formcoke  has  been  well  under- 
way in  this  coimtry  for  jrears,  and  that 
Congress  has  already  initiated  action  to 
help  it  along.  Congress  approved  an  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1980  of  $5J 
million  to  support  a  formcoke  demon- 
stration project  to  be  conducted  by  in- 
land Steel  Co.  and  $1.5  million  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  a  pilot  plant  con- 
structed by  Formcoke  Associates  (a  steel 
industry  group).  These  projects  give 
every  indication  of  yielding  an  economi- 
cally advantageous  product  that  win 
bear  out  its  promise. 

We  can  expect  the  formcoke  process, 
therefore,  to  find  a  welcome  place  in  our 
Nation's  steel  industry.  But  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  now  desperately  short  of  the 
capital  required  to  renovate  its  aging 
and  deteriorating  coke  production  fa- 
cilities, let  alone  make  room  for  their 
future  replacement  by  facilities  for  the 
production  of  formcoke.  This  technologi- 
cal advance  could  very  well  be  left  un- 
used in  this  country  while  seized  upon 
abroad.  Fortunately  the  Senate  has  had 
the  foresight  to  begin  action  on  this 
problem.  On  Monday,  November  26,  it 
approved  my  amendment  to  the  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  that  makes  coke- 
ovens  eligible  for  the  Alternative  Energy 
Property  Investment  Tax  Credit  enacted 
last  year.  If  this  amendment  is  retained 
in  conference  with  the  Hbuse  and  passed 
into  law,  it  will  significantly  expedite  the 
steel  Industry's  long-term  planning  and 
improve  its  rate  of  coke-oven  rehaUlita- 
tion.  It  is  the  kind  of  legislation  needed 
to  prompt  this  industry  to  rebuild  its 
facilities  and  equip  them  with  the  most 
advanced  technology.  The  result  will  be 
a  more  competitive  and  environmentally 
sound  industry.* 


RXJLB8  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  I  suboiit  for 
printing  in  the  Record  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 
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The  rules  follow: 

RX7I.E8  or  THE  SENATB  COMMITTEB  ON  ENXBGT 

AKO  Natttbai,  Rksottbces 

GENIXAL  RULES 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  as  amended  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  to 
the  extent  the  provisions  of  such  Acts  are 
applicable  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  as  supplemented  by 
these  rules,  are  adopted  as  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Rule  2.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  meet  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  while 
the  Congress  is  in  session  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  business,  unless,  for  the  con- 
venience of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall 
set  some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 
be  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Business  meetings  of  any  Subcom- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of 
such  Subcommittee,  Provided,  That  no  Sub- 
committee meeting  or  hearing  other  than 
a  field  hearing,  shall  be  scheduled  or  held 
concurrently  with  a  full  Conunittee  meeting 
or  hearing,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee concurs  in  such  concurrent  meeting 
or  bearing. 

OPEN  HEARINGS  AND  MEETTNCS 

Rule  3.  (a)  Hearings  and  business  meetings 
of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  such  Subcommittee  by  majority 
vote  orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each 
bearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(c)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee  inivolved  agrees  that 
some  other  form  ot  permanent  record  is 
preferable. 

HEARING   PROCEDTTRE 

Rule  4.  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of 
any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee 
or  any  Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  in 
advance  of  such  hearing  unless  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  or  the  Subcom- 
mittee Involved  determines  that  the  hearing 
Is  non-controversial  or  that  special  circum- 
stances require  expedited  procedures  and  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
Involved  concurs.  In  no  csise  shall  a  hear- 
ing be  conducted  with  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  la  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  a 
written  statement  of  his  or  her  testimony 
In  as  many  copies  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  in  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  time  as  all  Members  who  so  desire 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the 
witness. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staS  mem- 
ber may  question  the  witness  only  after 
all  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Members  present  may 
agree. 

BT7SINESS    MEETING    AGENDA 

RiUe  5.  (a)  A  legislative  measure  or  sub- 
ject shall  be  included  on  the  agenda  of 
the  next  following  business  meeting  of  the 


full  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  If  a 
written  request  for  such  inclusion  has  been 
filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  to 
include  legislative  measures  or  subjects  on 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  agenda  in 
the  absence  of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting  of 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
be  provided  to  each  Member  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  least  three  days  prior 
to  such  meeting,  and  no  new  items  may  be 
added  after  the  agenda  is  so  published  ex- 
cept by  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee. 
The  Staff  Director  shall  promptly  notify 
absent  Members  of  any  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  or  any  Subconunittee  on 
matters  not  included  on  the  published 
agenda. 

QUORUMS 

Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c).  and  (d),  six  Members  shall 
con&titute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of 
business  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  ten 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  actually  pres- 
ent at  the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
one-third  of  the  Subcommittee  Members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of 
business  of  any  Subcommittee. 

(d)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
taking  testimony  on  any  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee. 

VOTING 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roll  call  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 
Any  member  who  dges  not  vote  on  any  roll 
call  at  the  time  the  roll  is  called,  may  vote 
(in  person  or  by  proxy)  on  that  roll  call  at 
any  later  time  during  the  same  business 
meeting. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  lim- 
ited, a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon 
the  date  for  which  it  is  given  and  upon 
the  items  published  in  the  agenda  for  that 
date. 

(c)  Each  Committee  report  shall  set  forth 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  report  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  involved.  Unless  the  Commit- 
tee directs  otherwise,  the  report  will  not  set 
out  any  votes  on  amendments  offered  dur- 
ing Committee  consideration.  Any  member 
who  did  not  vote  on  any  roll  call  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  his  position  recorded 
in  the  appropriate  Committee  record  or  Com- 
mittee report. 

(d)  The  Committee  vote  to  report  a  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  shall  also  authorize  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  to  make  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
measure. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Rule  8.  (a)  The  number  of  members  as- 
signed to  each  Subcommittee  and  the  divi- 
sion between  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  In  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority  member. 

(b)  Assignment  of  members  to  subccwn- 
mlttees  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  reflect  the 
preferences  of  the  members.  No  member  will 
receive  assignment  to  a  second  Subcommittee 
until.  In  order  of  seniority,  all  Members  of 
the  Committee  have  chosen  assignments  to 
one  Subcommittee,  and  no  Member  shall  re- 
ceive assignment  to  a  third  Subcommittee 
until.  In  order  of  seniority,  all  Members  have 
chosen  assignments,  to  two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 


with  any  Subconunittee  during  its  hearings 
and  business  meetings  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before 
the  Subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 

SWORN    TESTIMONY    AND   FINANCIAI. 

STATEMENTS 

Rule  9.  Witnesses  in  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee hearings  may  be  required  to  give 
testimony  under  oath  whenever  the  Chair- 
man or  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subctxnmlttee  deems  such 
to  be  necessary.  At  any  bearing  to  confirm 
a  Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  and,  at  the  request  of  any 
Member,  any  other  witness  shall  be  under 
oath.  Every  nominee  shall  submit  a  state- 
ment of  his  financial  interests,  including 
those  of  his  spouse,  his  minor  children,  and 
other  members  of  his  immediate  household, 
on  a  form  approved  by  the  Committee,  which 
shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as  to  its 
completeness  and  accuracy.  A  statement  of 
every  nominee's  financial  interest  shall  be 
made  public  on  a  form  approved  by  the 
Committee,  unless  the  Committee  in  execu- 
tive session  determines  that  sp>ecial  circum- 
stances require  a  full  or  partial  exception  to 
this  rule.  Members  of  the  Committee  are 
urged  to  make  public  a  statement  of  their 
financial  interests  in  the  form  required  in 
the  case  of  Presidential  nominees  under 
this  rule. 

CONFIDENTIAL    TESTIMONY 

Rule  10.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee,  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  hearing  or  business 
meeting,  shall  be  made  public,  in  whole  or 
in  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  at  a  business  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a 
determination. 

DEFAMATORY    STATEMENTS 

Rule  11.  Any  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned or  who  is  specifically  identified  in. 
or  who  believes  that  testimony  or  other 
evidence  presented  at,  an  open  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  hearing  tends  to  defame 
him  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  reputa- 
tion may  file  with  the  Committee  for  its 
consideration  and  action  a  sworn  statement 
of  facts  relevant  to  such  testimony  or 
evidence. 

BROADCASTING    OF    HEARINGS    OR    MEETINGS 

Rule  12.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  which  is 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography.  Photog- 
raphers and  reporters  using  mechanical 
recording,  filming,  or  broadcasting  devices 
shall  position  their  equipment  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  and 
hearing  of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais 
or  with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting 
or  hearing. 

AMENDING   THE   RULES 

Rule  13.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
suoh  amendment  is  reproduced  In  full  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting.^ 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  VERSUS 
EQUAL  PROTECTION— Vin 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  before,  there  are  examples  of  dis- 
tingoiished  liberals  who  have  remained 
true  to  the  original  philosophy  of  the 
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civil  rights  movement,  and  who  have 
spoken  out  against  its  perversion  by  the 
proponents  of  quotas  under  euphemism 
of  "afiQrmative  action." 

Dr.  Carl  Cohen  is  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
Ann  Arbor.  He  has  written  widely  noticed 
books — "Democracy",  and  "Civil  Disobe- 
dience." He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

In  June  1979,  Dr.  Cohen  published  in 
Commentary  magazine — which  once 
again  is  demonstrating  its  prescience  by 
taking  an  interest  in  a  taboo  issue — an 
incisive  attack  upon  the  contemporary 
drift  of  opinion.  It  is  perfectly  summa- 
rized by  its  title:  "Why  Race  Preference 
Is  Illegal  and  Immoral." 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  subsections  (11)  and  (III>, 
which  demolish  all  attempts  to  detract 
from  the  literal  wording  and  purpose  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  prohibiting  ra- 
cial discrimination.  This  was  exactly  the 
escape  route  that  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  took  in  Weber,  to  their 
considerable  shame. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  Cohen's  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

WHY  Racial  Preference  Is  Illegal  and 
Immoral 

The  role  of  race  in  assuring  social  Justice 
is  again  squarely  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  case  whose  full  and  revealing  name  Is: 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corporation 
and  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL- 
ClO,  v.  Brian  F.  Weber,  individually  and  on 
behalf  of  all  other  persons  similarly  situated. 

Weber,  a  white  unskilled  steelworker,  is 
Bakke's  analogue.  The  Steelworkers  Union 
and  Kaiser  Aluminum  are  not  the  only  forces 
against  him.  The  United  Auto  Workers  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Coalition  of  Black 
Trade  Unionists,  and  assorted  other  unions 
are  against  him.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  is  against  him.  Even  the  United  States 
government  is  formally  aligned  against  him. 
On  Weber's  side  is  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth  (with  some  associated 
non-Jewish  ethnic  groups)  and.  according  to 
repeated  surveys,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  population,  including  a  ma- 
jority of  the  black  population. 

But  the  Issues  at  stake  here,  touching  the 
most  fundamental  rights  of  individual  per- 
sons, are  not  to  be  decided  by  counting  noses. 
The  chief  things  going  for  Weber  are  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  amended, 
and  sound  moral  principles.  Thrice  Is  he 
armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  Just. 

Weber  has  thus  far  been  victorious,  both 
In  the  Federal  District  Court,  and  In  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  (6th  CircxUt,  New 
Orleans).  His  formidable  opponents  find  It 
difficult  to  overcome  the  plain  words  of  the 
law  applied  straightforwardly  to  the  estab- 
lished facts  of  his  case.  The  law  (Title  VII 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  Sec.  703)  forbids 
flatly  all  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  race.*  Beyond  any  possible  doubt 


(as  we  shall  see)  Weber  was  discriminated 
against  by  his  employer,  and  classified  by 
bis  employer,  and  had  bis  status  as  an  em- 
ployee adversely  affected  because  of  his  race. 
That  the  empl03rment  practice  through 
which  this  was  done  Is  a  violation  of  this 
federal  law  Is  an  Ineluctable  conclusion  of 
any  rational  mind. 

Is  It  not  remarkable,  then,  that  unions, 
industry,  and  government  should  now  Join 
in  the  effort  to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court 
to  evade  this  conclusion?  Weber's  opponents 
are  neither  foolish  nor  evil.  They  seek,  some- 
how, to  surmount  the  barriers  to  racially 
discriminatory  treatment  in  order  to  achieve 
objectives  they  think  good.  Reflection  upon 
this  case  will  oblige  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  all  citizens  who  would  reach  thought- 
ful Judgment  on  these  Issues — to  reconsider 
those  objectives,  and  to  appraise  the  means 
by  which  they  have  been  pursued. 

The  Bakke  case,  and  the  DeFunis  case 
before  It,  dealt  with  racially  discriminatory 
practices  in  professional -school  admissions — 
a  matter  for  which  the  middle  classes  have, 
rightly,  a  tender  concern.  Weber  deals  with 
racial  discrimination  in  bluecoUar  employ- 
ment. The  Injury  done  Brian  Weber  was  at 
least  as  great  as  that  done  Allan  Bakke,  and 
the  class  Weber  formaUy  represents  is  very 
much  larger.  If  less  articulate,  than  that 
directly  affected  by  raclaUy  preferential 
school  admissions.  It  Is  disturbing,  there- 
fore, that  the  voices  raised  In  behalf  of 
Weber's  rights,  and  the  rights  of  literally 
mUUons  of  Individual  citizens  in  like  cir- 
cumstances are  so  painfully  few.  Silence  now 
from  quarters  that  were  outspoken  In  op- 
position to  racial  preference  in  higher  edu- 
cation may  lead  some  to  Infer  that  self- 
interest  more  than  justice  was  what  moti- 
vated that  earlier  concern. 

In  both  spheres — school  admissions  and 
industrial  employment — the  same  issues 
arise:  in  the  situation  of  scarce  goods,  may 
one's  race  count  in  one's  favor:  If  ever, 
when?  In  Bakke  a  racially  preferential  ad- 
mission system  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Medical  School  at  Davis  was  struck 
down,  but  attention  to  race  In  the  admis- 
sions process  was  there  held  permissible 
within  certain  very  narrow  limits:  to  advance 
the  diversity  of  an  entering  class,  or  to 
remedy  the  condition  of  specific  persons  who 
had  been  discriminated  against  by  the  school 
using  the  racial  Instrument.  Weber  Is  In 
many  important  respects  different.  Here  the 
factor  of  diversity  does  not  enter;  here  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  intellectual  qualifications 
are  replaced  by  matters  pertaining  to 
seniority.  Here  the  stakes  are  greater  and  the 
underlying  moral  Issues  are  presented  more 
cleanly. 

I 
This  Is  what  happened.  Kaiser  (Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corporation)  and 
the  union  (United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
APL-CIO)  sought  to  Increase  the  number  of 
minority  workers  In  the  skilled  crafts  at 
Kaiser's  Orammercy,  Louisiana,  plant.  To 
this  end,  in  a  1974  collective-bargaining 
agreement,  they  changed  the  svstem  where- 
by employees  would  enter  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  craft  positions.  Prior  craft  experience 
was  eliminated  as  a  requirement,  and  en- 
trance ratios,  by  race,  were  established  for 
acceptance  In  the  Job-training  program.  For 
each  white  worker  admitted  one  minority 
worker  would  be  admitted,  until  the  per- 


•  Subsection  (a)  of  Sec.  703  reads: 
"It  shall  be  an  \inlawf  ul  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer — 

"(1)  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  di«char)?e 
any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 


individual's    race,    color,    religion,    sex,    or 
national  origin;  or 

"(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees or  applicsnts  for  employment  in  any 
way  which  would  deprive  any  individual  of 
employment  opportvmitles  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin"  42  U.S.  Code  2000e- 
2(a)  (1970). 


centage  of  minority  craft  workera  In  the 
Grammercy  plant  roughly  approximated  tbe 
percentage  of  the  minority  population  In 
the  surrounding  area,  then  about  40  per- 
cent. Dual  seniority  lists  were  established, 
one  black  and  one  white,  and  each  two 
vacancies  filled  with  the  persons  at  the  top 
of  the  two  racially  distinct  lists. 

It  was  an  Inevitable  result  of  this  system 
that  s<Mne  employees  woiUd  be  favored  be- 
cause of  their  race,  and  some  would  be  In- 
jured because  ot  theirs.  Brian  Weber  was 
refused  admission  to  the  job-training  pro- 
gram although  his  seniority  was  higher  ttian 
some  employees  from  the  other  racial  Mat 
who  were  admitted.  Weber  sued  on  his  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  aU  non-minority  em- 
ployees who  applied  for  on-the-job  training 
at  the  Orammercy  plant  after  that  labor 
agreement  was  signed.  A  racially  preferen- 
tial scheme  for  allocating  cxi-the-Job  train- 
ing opporturitles,  he  argues.  Is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act. 

One  portion  of  Title  vn  of  that  Act  deals 
explicitly  with  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, lliat  portion  (subsection  (d)  of  Sec. 
703)   reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  any  employer,  labor  organization,  or 
Joint  labor-management  committee  cod- 
trolling  apprenticeship  or  other  training  or 
retraining,  including  on-the-job  training 
programs,  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  in  admission  to,  or 
employment  In,  any  program  established  to 
provide  apprenticeship  or  other  training  [42 
U.S.  Codes  2000e-2(d)  (1970);  emphasis 
added). 

Was  It  prescience  that  caused  the  Con- 
gress to  formulate  this  ban  with  language  so 
precisely  and  Indubitably  covering  the  case 
at  band?  Not  at  all.  'Htle  vn  bad  as  its 
purpose  the  elimination  of  all  ethnic  fa- 
voritism in  employment:  there  had  been, 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  plenty  of  ex- 
perience of  the  ways  in  which  racial  prej- 
udice can  be  given  effect — one  of  the  com- 
monest being  In  Job-training  programs.  In 
that  form  as  in  all  forms,  said  the  Congress 
in  effect,  racial  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment Is  no  longer  permissible. 

How  can  Kaiser  and  the  union  (and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice)  reasonably 
argue  that  such  a  scheme  is  indeed  lawful 
or  fair?  They  contend  that  the  law.  properly 
interpreted,  does  not  forbid  this  variety  of 
racial  preference,  which  they  think  justified 
by  our  history  of  discrimination.  They  con- 
tend that  If  the  pursuit  of  pressing  social 
oblectives  now  imposes  Incidental  costs  on 
individuals.  Weber  and  his  like  are  the  right 
persons  to  bear  those  costs.  Tbev  contend 
that  they  were  ordered,  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, to  introduce  racial  preference  of  pre- 
cisely this  kind.  And  they  contend  that 
Weber  wasnt  reallv  Injured  by  this  program 
at  all.  I  examine  these  arguments  In  turn, 
n 

"Kaiser  and  the  union  (tbe  first  argument 
begins]  reached  an  agreement  that  was  fully 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Title  Vn.  Theirs 
was  a  voluntary  effort  to  bring  a  greater 
number  of  minority  workers  Into  the  skUled 
crafts.  Congress  never  Intended  to  forbid 
such  voluntary  efforts.  If  now  the  product 
of  such  agreements,  reached  through  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Is  struck  down,  the  cause 
of  racial  Justice  will  have  been  dealt  a  dev- 
astating blow. 

"We  must  [this  argument  continues]  per- 
mit management  and  labor  to  join,  as  In 
this  case,  to  correct  a  racially  unbalanced 
situation  flowing  from  the  blstorteal  and 
social  realities  of  American  life.  Blacks  have 
been  discriminated  against,  cruelly  and  con- 
sistently, by  Industry  and  by  unions.  Now 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  give  redress.  It  is 
an  ironic  inversion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  use  that  Act  to  forbid  the  only  Instru- 
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Hunts  that  may  effectively  achieve  Its  own 
Intended  result. 

"It  Is  true  (the  argument  proceeds)  that 
Title  vn  q>eclfle8  that  preferential  treat- 
ment of  racial  minorities  Is  not  required 
[Section  703  (J)  J.  But  that  Is  not  to  say  It 
U  forbidden.  When  its  aim  Is  precisely  that 
of  the  Act  Itself,  It  must  not  be  forbidden. 
Weber  relies  upon  the  nairrowest  construc- 
tion of  the  words  and  misses — Inadvertently 
or  deliberately — the  remedial  spirit  of  the 
law  and  of  the  Kaiser  program  here  In 
question." 

The  main  pillar  of  Weber's  opposition 
comes  to  this:  "If  the  Court  agrees  that 
racial  quotas  such  as  this  one  are  discrimina- 
tory, we  will  be  kept  from  doing  what  many 
of  us  think  it  is  necessary  to  do,  and  do 
qidckly.  In  the  Interest  of  long-term  Justice. 
Let  It  be  understood,  therfore  (the  argument 
concludes) ,  that  this  quota,  although  it  does 
of  course  distingxilsh  by  race,  and  does,  ad- 
mittedly, give  favor  by  race,  does  not  'dis- 
criminate' by  race  In  the  bad  sense  that  the 
law  condemns.  When  we  come  to  realize  that 
some  plans  for  racial  balance,  while  they 
may  have  adverse  effects  upon  some  white 
workers,  are  nevertheless  Justified  by  press- 
ing societal  needs,  we  will  also  see  what  In- 
terpretation of  the  law  Is  required  by 
jJusUce." 

To  put  the  argument  plainly  is  to  see  both 
Its  earnestness  and  Its  frailty.  The  requlre- 
menU  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act,  which  in  turn 
were  Intended  to  give  concrete  meaning  to 
the  constitutional  demand  that  no  citizen 
be  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
were  aimed  at  bringing  to  a  final  halt  all 
formal  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race — 
and  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national  origin. 
It  certainly  was  not  Intended,  and  it  ob- 
viously was  not  formulated,  to  forbid  only 
such  racial  discrimination  as  employers  and 
unions  thought  objectionable,  while  per- 
mitting any  racially  discriminatory  schemes 
that  employers  and  unions  might  by  agree- 
ment find  worthy  or  convenient.  What  the 
employer  and  the  union  happen  to  prefer, 
whether  their  motives  be  honorable  or  crass. 
has  absolutely  no  weight,  says  the  law  in 
effect,  against  the  right  of  each  individual 
citizen  to  be  dealt  with,  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  employment,  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

in 

"But  that  cannot  be  the  correct  Interpre- 
tation of  the  law,"  answer  Kaiser  and  the 
union  in  chorus,  "because  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  has  several  times,  in  the  years  since, 
recognized  the  lawfiilness  and  wisdom  of 
racially  preferential  employment  schemes. 
Indeed,  our  federal  courts  have  ordered  the 
Impoattlon  of  such  racial  preference  in  some 
cases!  So  It  U  clearly  false  that  all  racial 
preference  has  been  forbidden.  If  that  is 
so,  then  it  is  not  obviously  true  that  this 
scheme  for  racial  preference  has  been  for- 
bidden." 

This  rejoinder  brings  us  to  the  core,  legal 
and  moral,  of  the  controversy  in  Weber.  What 
kind  of  attention  to  race  does  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  (and.  Indirectly,  the  Constitution)  per- 
mit? And  what  should  it  permit?  In  the 
Bakke  case,  this  question  was  complicated  by 
the  entry  of  First  Amendment  considerations 
pertaining  to  the  robust  exchange  of  ideas  in 
the  classroom;  the  holding  in  Bakke  was 
tangled  by  the  fact  that  Justice  Powell's 
pivotal  opinion,  although  condemning  racial 
favoritism,  permits  attention  to  race  to  r.J- 
vance  diversity  among  an  entering  school 
class.  Here,  in  Weber,  such  First  Amendment 
considerations  are  totally  absent.  What,  If 
anything,  remains  to  Justify  race-consclo\is 
employment  practices? 

The»e  Is  a  clear  and  honorable  answer  to 
this  question,  given  forcefully  by  federal 
courU  at  every  level.  Title  Vn  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  forbids  all  deliberate  discrimina- 


tion by  race,  save  only  in  cases  where  racial 
classification  is  absolutely  essential  to  give 
redress  to  identifiable  persons  injured  by 
racial  discrimination  arid  where  the  injury 
done  them  was  done  by  the  same  party  upon 
whom  the  numerical  programs  is  imposed. 
One  purpose  only  may  Justify  nunterical 
schemes  using  racial  categories:  the  making 
whole  of  those  to  whom  redress  for  racial  In- 
Jury  is  specifically  owed,  by  those  who  owe 
it. 

For  example:  the  known  victims  of  racial 
discrimination  by  a  trucking  company  have 
been  held  entitled,  as  a  remedy,  to  a  place  in 
the  seniority  lists  of  that  company  that 
would  have  been  theirs  if  they  had  not  been 
so  victimized.  To  put  them  now  in  as  good 
a  place  as  they  would  have  been  in  but  for 
the  discriminatory  employment  practice  from 
which  they  can  be  shown  to  have  suffered,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  attend  to  race.  Only  in 
that  way  can  the  victims  be  made  whole; 
they  would  otherwise  remain  subordinate  to 
persons  who,  had  it  not  been  for  racial  dis- 
crimination in  that  company,  would  now  be 
their  subordinates.  (See  Franks  v.  Bowman 
Transportation  Co.  424  VS.  747  (1976).)  In 
such  cases,  the  racially  oriented  remedy  can- 
not be  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  effect 
on  other  employees  is  adverse  because,  al- 
though t.he  employees  who  suffer  from  the 
imposition  of  the  plan  are  very  possibly  in- 
nocent themselves,  they  have  clearly  bene- 
fited, in  seniority,  from  the  specific  discrim- 
inatory practice  for  which  remedy  is  being 
given.  Race-conscious  remedies  for  the  vic- 
tims of  illegal  discrimination  are  lawful,  con- 
sistent with  'ntle  vn,  only  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

Weber  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  are  in  no  such 
circumstances.  Unon  examining  the  facts,  the 
Federal  District  Court  found  that  Kaiser  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  discriminatory  hiring 
or  promotion  at  its  Qrammercy  plant. 
Kaiser's  industrial-relations  superintendent 
at  that  plant  testified  that,  prior  to  1974, 
Kaiser  had  vigorously  sought  trained  black 
craftsmen  from  the  general  community.  Ad- 
vertislne  In  oerlodlcals  and  newsnaoers  that 
were  published  primarily  for  black  sub- 
scribers. Kaiser  found  It  very  difficult  to  at- 
tract black  craftsmen.  The  evidence  estab- 
lished two  key  facts: 

1.  Kaiser  had  a  serious,  operational,  no- 
dlscrimlnatlon  hiring  policy  at  its  Oram- 
mercv  plant  from  the  day  of  that  plant's 
openine  in  1958. 

2.  Not  one  of  the  black  employees  who  were 
offered  on-the-lob  training  opportunities 
over  more  senior  white  employees  (pursuant 
to  the  1974  Labor  Agreement)  had  been  sub- 
lect  to  any  prior  e«nploym«it  discrimination 
by  Kaiser. 

Prom  these  facts  it  Is  an  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  quota  system  at  Kaiser's 
Grammercy  plant  was  not  an  Instrument  for 
the  specific  redress  of  persons  Injured  by  ra- 
cial discrimination  there:  it  was  unabashed 
racial  preference  aimed  at  nximertcal  propor- 
tions having  nothing  to  do  with  past  con- 
duct In  that  plant.  Such  preference  Title 
vn  outlays.  The  distinction,  between  im- 
Dermls^lble  racial  preference  and  permissible 
remedy  for  past  discrimination,  is  put  elo- 
auently  bv  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
affirming  Weber's  rights: 

If  employees  who  have  been  arMtrarlly 
favored  '.re  deprived  of  benefits  capriciously 
conferred  on  them  in  order  that  those  who 
were  arbitrarily  deprived  may  receive  what 
they  should,  in  fairness,  have  had  to  begin 
with,  no  law  Is  violated.  This  is  so  even  if 
both  the  class  whose  rights  are  restored  and 
the  class  required  to  "move  over"  are  defined 
by  race — ^If  the  original  arbitrariness  was  de- 
fined in  that  manner.  And  the  reason  is  that 
no  one  is  being  favored  or  disfavored,  advan- 
taged or  injured,  under  these  circumstances 
because  of  race;  rather,  those  who  hav«  been 


unjustly  deprived  receive  their  due  and  those 
who  have  bieen  arbitrarily  favored  surrender 
some  of  the  largesse  capriciously  conferred 
on  them.  That  these  coosequences  end  by 
race  is  a  mere  incident  o€  the  fact  that  they 
began  that  way.* 

But  those  who  were  favored  by  race  at 
Weber's  exp>ense  were  admittedly  not  the 
victims  of  such  original  arbitrariness.  The 
Circuit  Court's  support  of  Weber  Is  therefore 
categorical:  "(U)nle8s  a  preference  is  en- 
acted to  restore  employees  to  their  rightful 
places  within  a  particular  employment 
scheme  it  is  strictly  forbidden  by  Title  vn" 
(p.  225). 

IT 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  racial  program  were  not  victims  of 
Kaiser's  previous  discrimination,  and  equal- 
ly clear  that  the  use  of  dual  seniority  lists 
is  an  explicit  effort  to  favor  blacks  over 
whites,  the  defenders  of  this  program  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  different  Justifica- 
tion— ^past  "sodetal  discrimination." 

"We  cannot  deny  [say  the  defenders  in 
effect)  that  the  two-list  system  deliberately 
favors  one  race  over  another.  But  we  do  deny 
that  favoring  this  race  at  this  time  in  this 
country  is  unfair.  We  contend  that,  in  view 
of  the  historical  discrimination  against 
blacks  (and  other  minorities),  the  racially 
preferential  device  now  before  us  is  entirely 
Justifiable.  It  is  Justifiable  not  only  because 
blacks  have  been  so  long  oppressed,  but  be- 
cause, as  a  corollary,  whites  have  been  un- 
fairly advantaged  by  race  prejudice.  The 
white  employees  of  Kaiser  who  are  passed 
over  by  this  plan  may  Indeed  be  innocent  of 
any  racial  discrimination  themselves,  but 
they  have  been  and  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
racial  discrimination  by  others.  This  is  the 
heart  of  our  Justification.  Favor  to  blacks 
now  is  Just  because  of  the  favor  whites  have 
enjoyed  until  now." 

This  is  the  principled  argument  by  which 
many  without  selfish  interests  in  these  pro- 
grams are  persuaded  that  they  are  fair.  One 
might  have  expected  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  for  example,  to  spring  to 
the  defense  of  the  rights  of  an  almost  de- 
fenseless individual.  Instead  It  joins  the 
forces  against  Weber  because  the  ACLU  has 
convinced  Itself  that  his  rights  have  not 
really  been  infringed  on,  even  though  he 
suffers  from  deliberate  disadvantage  because 
of  race.  How  can  that  be? 

"Racial  preference  in  employment  is  justi- 
fied [the  argument  proceeds]  when  It  is  a 
response  to  the  morally  legitimate  demand 
that  the  lingering  effects  of  past  racial  dis- 
crimination be  remedied.  The  lingering  ef- 
fects of  historical  oppression  include  the 
contlnulDg  losses  of  decent  employment,  to- 
gether with  the  money  and  status  that  It 
brings.  But  the  same  historical  race  prejudice 
that  has  systematically  blocked  minorities 
from  access  to  decent  jobs  has  conferred  an 
involuntary  benefit  upon  whites  because, 
while  the  number  of  desirable  jobs  remains 
roughly  constant,  the  elimination  of  com- 
petition by  minority  workers  results  in  the 
availability  of  desirable  jobs  for  whites  in 
generous  disproportion  to  their  numbers. 
This  benefit  is  conferred  even  upon  those 


•  663  F.  2d  216,  225  (1977) :  page  references 
below  refer  to  the  decision.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  agreed.  In  a  case  arising  from  a 
plan  devised  to  glvs  remedy  to  school  em- 
ployees within  a  previously  discriminatory 
system,  the  Supreme  Court  declined  review  of 
a  decision  that,  in  view  of  the  source  and  na- 
ture of  that  earlier  injury,  a  minority  worker 
may  there  be  entitled  to  preferential  treat- 
ment "not  because  he  is  black,  but  because, 
and  only  to  the  extent  that,  he  has  been  dis- 
criminated against"  Chance  v.  Board  of  Sx- 
aminers,  534  F.  ad  993,  999  (1976);  cert,  de- 
nied 431  U.S.  906  (1977). 
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whites  who  may.  In  fact,  deplore  the  preju- 
dice from  which  they  gain.  Yet  they  did  gain. 
Now.  with  racial  quotas  favoring  blacks,  they 
lose.  Their  present  loss  is  morally  justtfied 
by  their  earlier  gain.  The  primary  target  of 
racially  preferential  programs  should  be 
those  guilty  of  past  unlawful  discrimination, 
of  course.  But  where  those  guilty  parties 
simply  cannot  be  Identified  or  are  no  longer 
available  to  make  restitution,  a  secondary 
but  legitimate  target  is  the  unjust  enrich- 
ment attributable  to  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Quota  plans,  like  the  one  devised  by 
Kaiser  and  the  union,  seek  to  redistribute 
that  unjust  enrichment.  Seen  in  this  light, 
their  fairness— the  moral  rightness  of  racial 
preference  for  societal  rebalancing— cannot 
be  denied."  So  reasons  the  ACLU  explicitly, 
and  many  other  honest  citizens  implicitly. 
In  giving  pained  approval  to  race  quotas. 

The  argument  fails  utterly  upon  inspec- 
tion. It  relies  upon  a  premise  that  is  clearly 
and  admittedly  false  in  the  Weber  case  and 
like  cases.  And  were  aU  its  premises  true, 
they  could  still  not  Justify  the  racial  pref- 
erence here  in  question. 

Consider  the  premises  first.  The  adverse 
impact  on  Weber  is  held  Justifiable  by  his 
unjust  enrichment  resulting  from  the  bad 
conduct  of  others.  But  if  Weber  were  in  any 
way  the  beneficiary  of  past  discrimination, 
he  certainly  was  not  unjustly  enriched  by 
employment  discrimination  in  the  Gram- 
mercy  plant.  In  that  plant,  it  is  agreed  by 
advocates  of  the  quota  and  by  the  courts, 
there  had  ben  no  refusal  to  hire  or  promote 
blacks  or  other  minorities,  no  racial  dis- 
crimination from  which  Weber  benefited. 
But  the  injustice  done  to  Weber  is  mani- 
fested in  the  loss  of  entitlements  he  earned 
by  ten  years  of  work  in  that  plant — not  in 
the  Kaiser  Corporation  or  in  the  workforce 
at  large.  His  entitlements  in  this  matter 
cannot  have  been  acquired  as  the  result  of 
the  historical  misconduct  of  others.  Long 
before  Weber  came  to  work  at  that  plant, 
blacks  and  whites  received  equal  employment 
treatment  there — 30  the  claim  that  simply 
by  virtue  of  his  having  the  seniority  that  he 
did  in  the  Grammercy  plant  Weber  was 
enjoying  an  unjust  enrichment  is  simply 
false.  That  false  premise  cannot  Justify 
"redistribution."  The  Circuit  Court  put  the 
matter  crisply:  "Whatever  other  effects 
societal  discrimination  may  have,  it  has 
had — ^by  the  specific  finding  of  the  court 
below — no  effect  on  the  seniority  of  any 
party  here.  It  is  therefore  inappropriate  to 
meddle  with  any  party's  seniority  or  with 
any  perquisites  attendant  upon  it.  since 
none  has  obtained  any  unfair  seniority 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  any  other"  (p. 
226). 

But  suppose  arguendo  (what  is  not  true) 
that  Weber  had  been  unfairly  enriched  by 
past  racial  discrimination.  What  would  fol- 
low? The  enrichment  thus  identified  might 
then  be  a  target  for  redistribution.  Among 
whom?  To  take  from  Weber  and  give  to 
another  because  Weber  got  his  seniority 
"unjustly"  could  conceivably  be  justified 
(If  ever)  only  If  those  to  whom  the  redistri- 
bution were  made  were  the  same  persons 
from  whom  the  spoils  had  been  taken  in  the 
first  Instance.  The  appealing  argument  by 
which  so  many  are  persuaded  makes  the 
faulty  supposition  that.  If  X  has  gained  for- 
tuitously but  undeservedly  from  some  uni- 
dentifiable y,  we  are  morally  Justified  in 
taking  from  him  and  giving  to  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent Z  who  suffered  no  loss  to  X's  benefit, 
but  who  happens  to  be  of  the  same  race  as 
that  Inlured  but  unidentifiable  Y.  Buried  in 
this  reasoning  process  Is  the  mistaken  pre- 
mise that  the  distribution  of  goods  or  oppor- 
tunities Is  rightly  made  by  racial  categories. 
Z,  the  person  now  given  preference  over  X 
because  of  race,  has  a  right  to  get  from  him 
(this  premise  supposes)  because  Z  is  black, 


and  blacks  have  been  so  long  oppressed.  But 
rights  do  not  and  cannot  Inhere  in  skin-color 
groups.  Individuals  have  rights,  not  races.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  many  persons  have 
been  cruelly  deprived  of  rights  simply 
because  of  their  blackness.  Whatever  the 
remedy  all  such  persons  deserve.  It  is 
deserved  by  those  Injured  and  because  of 
their  Injury;  nothing  is  deserved  because  of 
the  color  of  one's  skin.  This  is  the  philo- 
sophical nub  of  the  Weber  case. 

V 

So  long-lasting  and  self -perpetuating  have 
been  the  damages  done  to  many  blacks  and 
others  by  discrimination  that  some  correc- 
tive steps  must  be  undertaken.  The  moral 
anxiety  created  by  this  need  for  affirmative 
action  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  wlllingess  of 
some  to  tolerate  outright  racial  quotas.  In 
the  passion  to  make  social  restitution,  sensi- 
tive and  otherwise  fair-minded  people  have 
gotten  the  moral  claims  of  living  persons 
badly  confused.  The  head  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  (by  whom,  as  we 
shall  see.  Kaiser  was  threatened)  epitomizes 
this  confusion:  "Society  is  trying  to  correct 
an  age-old  problem,  and  Weber  is  a  victim 
of  that  process.  There  is  nothing  I  can  say 
to  him.  This  is  something  that  has  to  hap- 
pen. The  question  is  whether  you  give  pri- 
ority to  a  group  that's  been  systematically 
deprived  of  opportunity  while  Brian  Weber's 
parents  and  grandparents  were  not  discrimi- 
nated against.  If  someone  has  to  bear  the 
sins  of  the  fathers,  surely  It  has  to  be  their 
children"  (New  York  Times  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1979). 

But  deliberately  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  their  innocent  sons  and  grand- 
sons, to  the  special  advantage  of  persons 
not  connected  with  the  original  sinning.  Is 
conduct  neither  lawful  nor  morally  right. 
To  suppose  that  both  the  beneficiaries  of  re- 
dress and  those  who  are  made  to  carry  its 
burden  are  properly  identified  by  race  is,  to 
be  plain,  racism.  It  is  ethical  racism  because 
supposed  with  good  will.  It  is  simplistic  be- 
cause, on  this  view,  race  by  itself — ^without 
consideration  of  the  nature  or  degree  of 
past  injuries,  present  advantages,  or  future 
pains — is  sufficient  to  trigger  the  preferential 
device.  The  mistaken  view  in  question  is 
therefore  properly  entitled  simplistic  ethical 
radam. 

Injuries  are  suffered  in  fact,  claims  made 
and  burdens  carried,  by  individual  persons. 
Civil  society  Is  constituted  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals;  the  sacrifice  of  funda- 
mental individual  rights  cannot  be  Jiistifled 
by  the  desire  to  advance  the  well-being  of 
any  ethnic  group.  Precisely  such  Justification 
is  precluded  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  our  Constitution,  whose  words — no  state 
"shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws" — 
express  no  mere  legalism  but  a  philosophical 
principle  of  the  deepest  importance.  Expli- 
cating that  clause,  in  a  now  famouse  passage, 
the  Supreme  Court  wrote:  "The  rights 
created  by  the  first  section  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  are,  by  its  terms,  guar- 
anteed to  the  individual.  The  rights  estab- 
lished are  personal  rights.  .  Equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  is  not  advanced  through 
Indiscriminate  imposition  of  Inequalities 
{Shelly  V.  Kraemer  334  U.S.  1.  22  [1948]). 

The  nature  and  degree  of  the  injury  done 
to  many  Americans  because  they  were  black 
or  brown  or  yellow  varies  greatly  from  case 
to  case.  Some  such  injviries  may  Justify 
compensatory  advantage  now  to  those  In- 
jured. But  the  calculation  of  who  Is  due 
what  from  whom  Is  a  very  sticky  business; 
compensatory  Instruments  are  likely  to  com- 
poimd  injustice  unless  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances of  all  Involved — those  who  were 
originally  hurt,  those  who  benefit  now,  and 
those  who  will  bear  the  cost — are  carefully 
considered.   Whatever  compensatory  advan- 


tage may  be  given — In  employment  or  else- 
where— it  must  be  given  to  all  and  only  tboae 
who  have  suffered  like  Injury,  without  regard 
to  their  race.  What  we  may  not  do,  consti- 
tutionally or  morally.  Is  announce  in  effect: 
"No  matter  that  you,  X,  were  Innocent  and 
gained  no  advantage;  you  are  white  and 
therefore  lose  points.  No  matter  whether 
you,  Z,  were  damaged  or  not;  you  are  black 
and  therefore  gain  points."  If  the  moral 
ground  for  compensatory  affirmative  action 
is  the  redress  of  injury,  the  uninjured  have 
no  claim  to  it.  and  all  those  individuals  of 
whatever  ethnic  group  who  have  suffered 
the  injury  In  question  have  an  equal  cUlm 
to  it. 

Racially  based  numerical  instruments  have 
this  grave  and  unavoidable  defect;  they  can- 
not make  the  morally  crucial  distinctions 
between  the  blameworthy  and  the  blameless, 
between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving. 
As  compensatory  devices  they  are  under- 
inclusive  in  failing  to  remedy  the  same  dam- 
age when  It  has  been  done  to  persons  of 
the  non-favored  races;  they  are  over-Inclu- 
sive in  benefiting  some  In  the  favored  cate- 
gories who  are  without  claims,  often  at  sub- 
stantial cost  to  innocent  persons.  Except  in 
those  cases  where  the  discriminatory  policy 
of  the  employer  is  established,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  Injured  applicants  or  employees  de- 
terminable, racial  preference  In  employment 
is  intolerably  blunt,  Inc^able  of  req>ectliig 
the  rights  of  individuals. 

▼I 

This  unsultablllty  of  the  racial  means  to 
the  compensatory  end  partly  explains  the 
queasiness  of  language  with  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  "numerical  Instruments"  defend 
their  schemes.  Although  they  believe  their 
alms  are  good,  there  Is  yet  widespread  shame 
among  them  that  they  resort  to  racial  pref- 
erence to  advance  them.  Hence  the  tue  of 
euphemisms  like  "disadvantaged"  in  Iden- 
tifying the  beneficiaries  of  racial  programs, 
when  what  is  really  meant  is  "black"  or  "mi- 
nority." Not  all  minorities  are  disadvantaged, 
and  not  all  those  disadvantaged  are  minori- 
ties, obviously.  But  it  Is  tempting  to  hide 
the  racial  character  of  a  program  which,  if 
exposed,  would  be  legally  and  m<H«lly  in- 
tolerable.* 

"Affirmative  action" — a  phrase  that  now 
pervades  our  language— has  commonly  been 
used  in  the  same  duplicltous  way.  Affirmative 
steps  to  eliminate  racially  discriminatory 
practices  rightly  win  the  assent  of  all. 
Affirmative  efforts  to  recruit  fairly  (whether 
for  on-the-job  training  programs  or  for  pro- 
fessional schools),  affirmative  inquiry  to  de- 
termine whether  testing  is  job-related  and 
to  insure  that  evaluation  of  performance  is 
not  racially  infected — in  such  forms  affirma- 
tive action  is  of  unquestionable  merit.  But 
when.  In  the  name  of  affirmative  action  for 
racial  equality,  the  deliberately  unequal 
treatment  of  the  races  is  Introduced,  we 
suffer  a  natloiial  epidemic  of  double-speak. 
Employment  advertisements  everywhere  ex- 
hibit this  duplicity  with  an  almost  ritualized 
motto:  "An  equal  opportunity /affirmative 
action"  employer."  The  very  term  "affirma- 
tive action"  has  lost  its  honor  and  has  be- 
come, for  most,  a  euphemism  for  racial 
preference. 

The  unsavory  character  of  their  means  is 
recognized  by  the  advocates  of  racial  Instru- 
ments;   that  recognition  is  revealed  by  an 


*  In  the  original  trial  of  the  Bakke  case, 
the  University  of  California  defended  the 
racial  quotas  at  the  Davis  medical  school 
as  being  for  all  "disadvantaged"  students. 
When  the  court  noted  that  not  a  single  dis- 
advantaged person  who  was  not  of  an  ethnic 
minority  had  been  admitted  in  all  the  years 
of  that  program's  operation,  the  university 
in  effect  conceded  the  misdescription.  Not 
a  pretty  busli 
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Inclination  to  b*  covert  In  conduct  and  to 
equivocate  In  language.  Unsavorlness  Is 
tolerated  here,  however,  even  by  organiza- 
tions whose  normal  pride  It  is  to  expose 
immoral  expedience  In  the  body  politic. 
Nothing  Is  more  indicative  of  the  true  spirit 
of  a  community  than  the  character  of  the 
Instruments  it  permits,  and  of  those  It  pre- 
cludes. In  advancing  public  policy.  Police 
survelllanoe  to  root  out  spies,  the  suppres- 
sion of  speech  (radical  or  conservative)  to 
protect  the  peace — all  such  instruments  are 
rejected  In  a  decent  society.  Civil  liber- 
tarians wisely  Insist  that  we  forswear  instru- 
ments that  Invade  the  rights  of  individuals, 
even  when  forswearing  proves  inconvenient. 
The  use  of  such  instruments  is  precluded, 
forbidden  not  Just  to  evU  people  but  to  all 
people.  Preference  by  race  is  one  of  these 
forbidden  Instruments.  The  very  high  prior- 
ity given  to  this  exclusionary  principle,  and 
its  applicability  to  all  including  the  state  It- 
self, marks  It  as  conatitutional  in  the  most 
profound  sense. 

Efforts  to  cut  constitutional  corners — how- 
ever well-intentioned — corrupt  a  civil  so- 
ciety. The  means  we  use  penetrate  the  ends 
we  achieve:  when  the  Instrument  is  unjust, 
the  outcome  will  be  Infected  by  that  in- 
justice. This  lesson  even  civil  libertarians 
have  always  to  be  relearnlng. 
vn 

The  Inconsistency  between  racially  pref- 
erential means  and  the  end  of  honestly  equal 
treatment  is  exquisitely  exhibited  In  one 
aspect  of  the  Weber  case  upon  which  Kaiser 
and  the  union  place  much  emphasis.  "We  are 
caught  (say  they]  in  a  monstrous  double 
bind.  What  will  you  have  us  do?  Desegregate, 
you  say.  Integrate  your  workforce:  show  us 
that  you  mean  to  undo,  affirmatively  the 
wrongs  earlier  done.  We  do  it,  making  serious 
efforts  to  Increase  the  number  of  minorities 
in  craft  Jobs  through  advertisement,  recruit- 
ment, encouragement.  We  get  some  results, 
but  they  are  not  dramatic.  Then  you— the 
nation  speaking  through  your  regulatory 
agencies— tell  us  that  what  we  have  done  Is 
not  enough.  You  threaten  us!  Of  course  we 
take  action  in  response  to  your  threat— and 
having  done  so,  we  are  threatened  at  law  on 
the  other  side!  Such  Inconsistency  is  unbear- 
able. You,  the  body  politic,  must  speak  with 
one  tongue!" 

What  Is  that  first  threat  of  which  Kaiser 
complains?  It  came  from  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  whose  regulations  man- 
date ■affirmative  action"  by  all  government 
contractors.  The  withdrawal  of  all  federal 
contracts  was  the  price  Kaiser  might  have 
had  to  pay  If.  to  avoid  being  found  in  "non- 
compliance," racial  preference  for  minorities 
h*d  not  been  Introduced  Whence  does  the 
OPCC  get  the  authority  to  make  such 
threats?  Prom  an  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  say  they.  Executive  Order 
11246.  This  order  requires  federal  contractors 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  prevent  low  em- 
ployment of  women  and  minorities  In  their 
workforces,  on  the  assumption  that  most 
disproportionately  low  employment  is  the  re- 
sult of  discrimination.  Since  the  racial  in- 
strument agreed  upon  was  a  direct  response 
***,.?*'*™'  authority  exercised  under  that 
valid  order,  it  Is  outrageous  now.  say  Kaiser 
and  the  union,  to  attack  us  for  violation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

This  response  to  official  inconsutency  can- 
not help  but  evoke  some  sympathy.  But  as  a 
defense  of  racial  quotas  It  Is  worthless.  The 
argument  faUs  on  two  levels.  First.  Executive 
Order  U246  does  not  require  and  cannot 
Justify  racial  quotas  in  cases  like  this  one 
m  which  the  conduct  of  the  employer  has 
not  been  unlawfully  discriminatory.  The 
Order  says  nothing  about  numerical  ratios 
[Indeed,  its  plain  words  forbid  all  racial  pref- 
erence. The  relevant  passage  of  that  Order 
•wads:  "The  contractor  wUl  take  affirmative 
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action  to  insure  that  applicants  are  em- 
ployed, and  that  employees  are  treated  dur- 
ing employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin" 
(30  Fed.  Reg.  12319  [19661). 

Some  numerical  plans  to  protect  employ- 
ment for  minorities  have  been  upheld  by 
the  courts  as  valid  executive  actions — but 
they  have  been  so  upheld  as  responses  to 
specifically  identified  violations  by  those 
upon  whom  the  remedy  was  iraposed.  The 
so-called  PhUadelphia  Plan  was  held  per- 
missible under  Title  VII.  but  that  holding 
was  explicitly  tied  to  prior  exclusionary  prac- 
tices by  the  six  trade  unions  controlling  the 
workforce  in  the  construction  Industry  in 
Philadelphia.  Whatever  tools  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  may  think  it- 
self entitled  to  employ.  It  has  no  authority 
in  law.  and  certainly  none  in  morals,  to  press 
for  a  racial  quota  In  cases  where,  as  here. 
these  getting  preference  under  the  scheme 
had  not  been  Injured  by  that  employer,  and 
those  Injured  by  the  scheme  had  not  bene- 
fited from  any  misconduct  of  that  employer. 

The  argument  fails  at  a  second  level  as 
well.  If  Executive  Order  11246  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  authorize  the  OPOC  to  require  racial 
quotas  in  cases  like  this  one.  the  Executive 
Order  Itself  is  plainly  unlawful,  an  Illegiti- 
mate exercise  of  administrative  authority  in 
conflict  with  federal  statute.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  specifically  prohibits  racial  classification 
in  admission  to  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams (Sect.  703(d):  cited  above,  p.  41).  The 
quota  plan  devised  by  Kaiser  and  the  union 
is.  as  we  have  seen,  patently  in  violation  of 
this  section.  When  the  law  and  an  executive 
order  clash,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
outcome.  Writes  the  Circuit  Court:  "If  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246  mandates  a  racial  quota 
for  admission  to  on-the-job  training  by 
Kaiser,  in  the  absence  of  any  prior  hiring  or 
promotion  discrimination,  the  executive  or- 
der must  fall  before  this  direct  congressional 
prohibition"  (p.  227) . 

Only  by  resolutely  enforcing  the  rights  of 
citizens  can  the  insolence  of  office  be  re- 
strained. Individual  workers,  without  power 
or  money,  need  to  be  protected  against  civil 
servants  who  take  It  upon  themselves  to 
threaten  In  order  to  be  able  to  rejjort  numer- 
ical ratios  they  think  desirable,  claiming 
only  to  be  following  the  orders  of  their 
superior. 

vm 

Defenses  of  racial  preference — by  efforts 
to  reinterpret  the  law.  by  confused  argu- 
ments based  on  "societal  discrimination."  by 
claim  of  executive  order — all  collapse.  It  is 
important  to  see  why  they  should  collapse. 
The  defenders,  conscious  of  their  own  right- 
eous pursuit  of  racial  Justice,  little  doubt 
that  the  tools  they  wish  to  employ  would 
have  the  good  consequences  they  hope  for. 
To  question  the  merit  of  those  tools  is  for 
them  almost  a  betrayal  of  the  oppressed  in 
whose  behalf  they  claim  to  battle.  In  their 
eyes  the  conflict  is  only  over  whether  they 
are  to  be  permitted  to  do  a  good  deed — i.e., 
give  preference  to  racisa  minorities — not 
whether  it  is  a  good  deed,  or  whether  its 
consequences  will  be  good. 

Decency  of  motivation,  however,  does  not 
Insure  the  goodness  of  the  Immediate  object, 
or  the  goodness  of  its  consequences.  Racial 
Justice  is  an  aim  that  all  share;  It  Is  dis- 
torted when  transformed  Into  formulas  for 
ethnic  proportionality  in  workforces  and 
professions  based  (as  In  this  case)  upon 
ethnic  populations  in  the  surrounding  area. 
What  accounts  for  this  transformation?  Mo- 
tives honorable  in  their  general  statement 
are  blended  with  a  vision  of  cultural  homo- 
geneity that  is  profoundly  unhealthy.  The 
objectives  then  sought  in  making  that  blend 
operational  often  prove  Inconsistent  with 
the  original  aim.  It  Is  this  Inchoate  vision 
of  homogeneity — made  concrete  In  numeri- 


cal proportions — that  lies  behind  racial  in- 
struments like  the  one  at  Issue  In  Weber. 
Federal  Appellate  Courts  have  not  been  ob- 
livious to  the  evils  that  ensue: 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  use  of 
racial  criteria  should  be  strictly  scrutinized 
and  given  legal  sanction  only  where  a  com- 
pelling need  for  remedial  action  can  be 
shown.  .  Government  recognition  and 
sanction  of  racial  classifications  may  be 
Inherently  divisive,  reinforcing  prejudices, 
confirming  perceived  differences  between  the 
races,  and  weakening  the  government's  edu- 
cative role  on  behalf  of  equality  and  neu- 
trality. It  may  also  have  unexpected  results, 
such  as  the  development  of  indicia  for  plac- 
ing Individuals  Into  different  racial  cate- 
gories. Once  racial  classifications  are  Im- 
bedded In  the  law.  their  purpose  may  be- 
come perverted:  a  benign  preference  under 
certain  conditions  may  shade  Into  malignant 
preference  at  other  times.  Moreover,  a  racial 
preference  for  members  of  one  minority 
might  result  In  discrimination  against  an- 
other minority,  a  higher  proportion  of 
whose  members  had  previously  enjoyed  ac- 
cess to  a  certain  opportunity  {Associated 
General  Contractors  of  Massachusetts  Inc.  v. 
Altshuler  490  P.  2d  9.17-18  (1937)). 

In  this  spirit  three  Federal  Circuit  Courts 
have  repeatedly  refused  to  approve  racial 
quotas  In  the  absence  of  proved  past  dis- 
criminatory practice  dictating  that  specific 
remedy. 

Racial  classifications  have  insidious  long- 
term  results:  anger  and  envy  flowing  from 
rewards  or  penalties  based  on  race:  solidi- 
fication of  racial  barriers  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  racial  separatism:  Inapproprlte  en- 
try of  race  into  unrelated  Intellectual  or 
economic  matters:  the  indirect  support  of 
condescension  and  Invidious  Judgments 
among  ethnic  groups — In  sum,  the  promo- 
tion of  all  the  conditions  that  produce  racial 
disharmony  and  racial  disintegration.  What 
Kaiser  and  the  union  defend  Is  very  far 
from  an  innocuous  good  deed.  It  Is  a  plan 
having  very  damaging  consequences  to  very 
many  people. 

Some  of  the  damage,  direct  and  substan- 
tial, is  done  to  those,  like  Weber  and  Bakke. 
who  bear  the  immediately  resulting  bur- 
den. "Society"  does  not  pay:  the  "white 
majority"  does  not  pay:  Individual  citizens 
pay.  The  penalty  to  them  is  great  and  unde- 
served. One  notable  feature  of  the  Bakke 
decision,  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  com- 
mentators and  the  press.  Is  the  fact  that  all 
nine  Supreme  Court  Justices  there  agreed 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  quota  system  used 
by  the  medical  school  at  Davis,  Allan  Bakke 
was  done  a  constitutional  Injury — that  is, 
an  injury  he  should  not  have  to  suffer  un- 
less it  can  be  well  Justlfled.  Even  the  four 
Justices  who  thought  the  Injury  could  be 
Justified  took  the  hurt  done  to  him  very  se- 
riously. One  of  those  four  (that  Is,  one  of 
the  group  who  did  not  side  with  Bakke) , 
Justice  Blackmun,  refers  to  the  Injury  done 
to  Bakke  as  an  "ugly"  one.  The  other  five 
Justices  struck  down  that  racially  prefer- 
ential program:  Powell  among  them  con- 
demns the  damage  such  programs  do.  The 
Washington  Supreme  Court,  too,  In  deciding 
against  Marco  DeFunls  in  an  analogous  case, 
did  not  deny  that  he  had  been  seriously  hurt, 
and  candidly  rejected  the  claim  that  such 
quotas  are  "benign."  A  program  giving  spe- 
cial favor  to  racial  minorities,  say  they,  "Is 
certainly  not  benign  with  respect  to  non- 
mlnorlty  students  replaced  by  It"  {DeFunis 
V.  Odegaard  507  P  2d  1182) .  Reverse  discrim- 
iTiation  Is  not  an  Invention  or  a  hypothesis 
yet  to  be  confirmed:  It  Is  a  sociological  and 
legal  fact. 

a 
The  reality  of  the  evils  flowing  from  racial 
Instruments  Introduces  one  of  the  most  In- 
triguing aspects  of  the  Weber  case.  A  dU- 
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pute  arises  between  the  District  and  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  beneath  which  lies  a  momentous 
philosophical  issue.  Numerical  remedies 
based  on  race  do  damage,  the  two  counts 
agree:  they  further  agree  that  this  is  a  case 
m  which  the  imposition  of  such  a  numerical 
remedy  cannot  be  Justified  because  there  has 
been,  In  fact,  no  previous  unlawful  discrim- 
ination by  the  employer  here.  However,  In 
those  cases  In  which  such  remedy  might 
prove  Justifiable  (previous  discriminatory 
practice  In  that  setting  being  aUeged),  the 
following  question  arises:  may  that  nu- 
merical instrument  of  redress  be  devised  and 
executed  on  the  authority  of  the  employer 
and  union  acting  Jointly?  Or  U  a  racial  quota 
permissible  as  remedy  only  on  the  express  au- 
thority of  the  Judiciary?  The  District  Court 
not  only  found  the  remedy  unjustifiable, 
but  held  In  addition  that  such  painful 
remedies  would  In  no  case  be  in  the  province 
of  unions  and  management  to  Impose.  The 
Circuit  Court,  agreeing  on  the  first  point, 
did  not  agree  on  the  second.  Voluntary  re- 
medial action  (said  they)  Is  preferable  to 
court  action:  therefore,  to  Insist  upon  Judi- 
cial imposition  of  remedies  would  Interfere 
unduly  vrith  reasonable  private  amelioration. 
The  underlying  issue  here  Is  the  loctis  of 
authority  In  resolving  questions  of  Justice. 
Which  court  Is  the  wiser? 

In  permitting  numerical  remedies  to  be 
imposed  (if  at  all)  only  by  the  Judiciary,  the 
District  Court,  I  submit.  Is  deeply  right.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  several  and  complicated. 

First,  the  question  of  whether  the  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  Justify  the  Imposition 
of  a  numerical  remedy  (a  question  that  must 
be  answered  affirmatively  If  any  such  remedy 
Is  to  be  lawful)  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  answered  fairly  by  em- 
ployers and  unions  acting  In  their  Joint 
Interests.  Individuals  will  bear  the  burden: 
if  the  case  were  a  kind  to  Justify  the  Imposi- 
tion of  that  burden  on  Weber  and  his  like, 
past  discrimination  by  that  employer  in  that 
context  must  be  proved  or  admitted.  No  em- 
ployer Is  likely  to  make  that  admission.  To 
do  so  would  Invite  a  host  of  very  expensive 
lawKults  in  behalf  of  those  injured.  Employ- 
ers will  therefore  enter  such  agreements 
only  with  the  understanding  that  no 
past  discrimination  has  been  proved  or 
admitted.  That  very  understanding  (how- 
ever arguable  It  may  be)  on  which  an  em- 
ployer might  be  willing  to  enter  an  agree- 
ment with  a  union  to  give  racial  preference 
to  minorities  is  precisely  the  understanding 
which.  If  reflecting  the  facts  truly,  shows 
that  racial  preference  unjustly  Injurious  and 
unlawful. 

This  peculiar  feature  of  "voluntary"  racial 
Instruments  is  admitted — even  emphasized, 
ironically— by  the  UAW,  the  NBA,  and  other 
assorted  umons.  If  (they  argue)  voluntary 
racial  preference  is  permissible  only  when  the 
employer's  past  conduct  would  be  found  in 
violation  of  Title  VII,  there  wUl  be  no  volun- 
tary race-conscious  action.  For,  as  they 
a^ree:  "[l)t  is  usually  difficult  to  predict 
whether  or  not  [previous]  discrimination 
would  be  found"  (associated  unions,  brief 
amid,  p.  13).  Indeed!  For  this  reason  pre- 
cisely it  is  a  question  of  such  a  kind  that  no 
answer  to  It  reached  as  part  of  a  labor-man- 
agement agreement  could  be  trusted. 

The  aggregated  imlons  continue:  "More- 
over, the  employer  would,  by  taking  volun- 
tary action,  put  Itself  in  a  no- win  situation 
In  a  suit  such  as  this.  Either  its  past  conduct 
WUl  be  determined  to  be  unlawful,  thereby 
inviting  litigation  by  discrtmlnatees,  or  the 
remedial  action  will  be  found  unlawful,  and 
liability  to  white  employees  will  exist  (ibid). 
Just  so!  But  the  authors  of  this  candid 
statement  apparently  do  not  see  where  their 
argument  leads.  They  would  Uke  the  courts 
to  conclude  that,  since  the  present  standard 
(that  "voluntary"  racial  quotas  suppose  the 


same  finding  of  unlawful  dlacrtmlOAtlon 
which  alone  might  Justify  court-impoaed 
remedies)  effectively  precludes  "voluntary" 
quotas  altogether,  we  should  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  standard,  one  that  would 
allow  "voluntary"  quotas  under  some  factual 
circimistances  that — as  they  admit — would 
not  Justify  a  court  in  imposing  them!  What 
could  serve  as  such  a  standard?  The  lone 
dissenting  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  pur- 
suing the  same  line,  la  driven  to  propose  an 
astounding  answer:  A  "voluntary"  quota 
plan  should  be  upheld,  he  suggests,  if  it  Is 
"a  reasonable  remedy  for  an  arguable  viola- 
tion of  Title  VII"  (p.  230,  emphasis  added) . 

This  standard  is  neither  feasible  in  prac- 
tice, nor  morally  aceptable  if  It  were.  As  a 
practical  matter:  such  notlcms  as  "reason- 
able remedy"  and  "arguable  violation"  have 
virtually  no  objective  content.  Only  the 
courts  could  resolve,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
disputed  claims  about  "arguable  violations" 
and  about  the  reasonableness  of  remedy. 
Endless  litigation  could  not  be  avoided — but 
it  is  the  elimination  of  time-consuming  liti- 
gation that  is  alleged  to  be  the  great  merit 
of  "voluntary"  racial  Instruments.  The  In- 
crease in  court  Involvement  that  would  result 
undercuts  any  proposed  Justification  of 
"voluntary"  quotas  on  grounds  of  efficiency. 

More  Important  than  its  inefficiency,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  proposed  standard 
(that  a  voluntary  quota  plan  should  be  up- 
held if  it  is  "a  reasonable  remedy  for  an 
arguable  violation  of  Title  VTT')  is  morally 
unacceptable.  Just  remedies  presuppose  some 
determinable  wrongs  for  which  they  give  re- 
dress and  by  which  they  are  Justified.  It  is 
confusion  of  mind  to  propose  a  remedy  for 
an  arguable  violation:  one  cannot  put  right 
what  might  prove  on  more  Judicious  exami- 
nation to  have  been  no  wrong  at  all. 

All  "voluntary"  quotas  (i.e.,  those  intro- 
duced without  court  imposition)  presuppose 
reliance  upon  some  standard  that  m\ist  en- 
counter essentially  the  same  problem.  The 
philosophical  dimensions  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  courta  here  emerge.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court's  position  exhibits  Irremediable 
moral  defect:  by  permitting  racially  prefer- 
ential programs  without  the  backing  of  Judi- 
cial authority,  it  permits  the  delegation  of 
questions  of  Justice  to  private  hands  that 
are  neither  equipped,  nor  disposed,  nor  au- 
thorized to  resolve  them  fairly. 

To  resolve  a  matter  of  Individual  right  the 
bargaining  process  between  labor  and  man- 
agement is  almost  the  worst  Imaginable  tool. 
The  Impartial  determination  of  facts  without 
regard  to  interest,  and  the  honest  application 
of  principles  without  regard  to  advantage,  are 
essential  in  adjudicating  questions  of  right — 
but  the  elimination  of  regard  for  self-interest 
and  advantage  Is  precisely  what  Is  Impossible 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

Even  If  the  needed  Impartiality  were  pos- 
sible there,  it  would  be  inappropriate,  un- 
common, and  surely  could  not  be  relied  upon. 
Union  and  management  bargainers  are  duty- 
bound  to  press  for  the  advantage  of  the  unita 
they  represent.  The  process  Is  designed  to 
deal  with  Issues  of  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions, not  with  the  protection  of  individual 
rights.  Justice  entails  giving  to  each  his 
due — whether  or  not  he  or  others  can  nego- 
tiate for  It  successfully. 

Most  Important,  the  authority  to  resolve 
questions  of  Justice  cannot  lie  in  a  labor- 
management  bargain.  Individual  rights  may 
not — as  a  matter  of  law  or  morals — ^be  bar- 
gained away.  As  a  matter  of  constitutional 
principle,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ^wken  de- 
finitively on  this  issue.  A  union,  they  agree, 
may  waive  some  of  Ita  righta  to  collective 
activity,  such  as  the  right  to  strike.  In  a 
bargaining  agreement  made  with  the  aim  of 
economic  advantage  for  Ita  members.  The 
Court  continues: 

Title  vn.  o<n  the  other  hand,  stands  on 
plainly  different  ground;  it  concerns  not  ma- 


joritarian  processes,  but  on  indiuidtMl's  right 
to  equal  employment  opportunities.  Title 
VII's  strictures  are  absolute  and  represent  a 
congressional  command  that  each  employee 
be  free  from  discriminatory  practices.  Of 
necessity,  the  rights  conferred  can  form  no 
part  of  the  collective  iMrgaining  process  since 
waiver  of  these  rights  would  defeat  the  para- 
mount congressional  purpose  behind  Title 
VII.  In  these  circumstances,  an  employee's 
righta  under  Title  VU  are  not  susceptible  (^ 
prospective  waiver  [Alexander  v.  Gardner- 
Denver  Co.  416  U.8.  36.  61-ea  (1974).  em- 
phasis added). 

Contracta  reached  through  collective  bar- 
gaining may.  of  course,  introduce  different 
terms  of  employment  for  different  groups  of 
employees  in  the  light  of  the  relevant  condi- 
tions of  those  groups.  Race,  however,  is  never 
relevant  In  that  sense.  Because  racial  dis- 
crimination Invariably  touches  the  non- 
bargalnable  rights  of  all  Individuals  adversely 
affected,  race  Itself  has  been  identified  as  an 
Inappropriate  criterion  for  the  dassiflcatlon 
of  employees.* 

The  unions  take  another  tack.  "You  fail  to 
note  I  they  rejoin  in  effect)  that  ttaU  is  a 
voluntary  program.  Weber  and  his  fellows 
may  be  said  to  have  relinquished  their  righta 
In  this  matter  because,  when  the  plan  was 
devised,  they  were  adequately  represented  by 
their  union.  The  union  has  a  duty  to  repre- 
sent all  of  ita  members:  ita  bargainers  are 
selected  democratically:  and  since  wtilte 
workers  constitute  a  majority  of  the  bargain- 
ing unit,  the  union  process  may  be  relied 
upon  to  reach  no  agreement  that  will  violate 
the  righto  of  Indlvldtial  white  members." 

It  Is  hard  to  take  this  argument  seriously. 
Union  process  Is  often  genuinely  democratic; 
negotiators  for  unions  generally  do  seek  to 
represent  the  intereeta  of  all  the  members 
of  the  bargaining  unit.  But  the  most  sym- 
pathetic review  of  union  process  oould  not 
rationally  conclude  that  the  fairness  of 
unions  to  their  members  over  the  long  term 
has  been  such  as  to  Justify  the  delegation,  to 
bargainers,  of  matters  of  fundamental  indi- 
vidual right.  The  current  flow  of  oomplalnta 
about  reverse  discrimination  in  employment 
contracta  in  Itself  provides  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  bargaining  process,  notwith- 
standing ite  general  fairness,  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  in  this  sphere.  "Voluntary"  is 
an  i^qjealing  word.  But  Ita  use  here  suggesta 
what  is  not  true — that  those  who  were  in- 
jured by  the  racial  inslxumente  devised  in 
the  contract  did  themselves  volunteer  to 
carry  the  burden.  To  call  Weber^  Mkcrtflce 
"voluntary"  is  moA  inappropriate. 

This  defense  of  "voluntary"  racial  Instru- 
mente  (even  If  unions  were  invariably  sensi- 
tive to  matters  of  Individual  right)  avoids 
the  key  question  of  legitimate  authority.  At 
stake  here  are  the  righta  of  Individuals  to 
the  most  fundamental  of  democratic  condi- 
tions— equal  treatment  under  the  law — and, 
moreover,  their  righta  to  that  equal  treat- 
ment a"!  It  bears  upon  the  most  suspect  of 
all  categorical  distinctions,  race.  Even  legis- 
lators. It  may  be  argued,  however  powerful 
their  assembly,  honorable  their  election,  and 
dutiful  their  conduct,  may  not  take  from 
Individual  citizens  certain  fundamental 
righta.  With  the  noblest  of  intentions,  it  is 
not  within  their  authority  to  pursue  public 
policy  at  the  cost  of  compromising  the  Indi- 


•The  Supreme  Court  has  written:  "(T)he 
statutory  power  to  represent  a  craft  and  to 
make  contracta  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions  does  not  Include  the  author- 
ity to  make  among  members  of  the  craft  dis- 
crimination not  based  on  such  relevant  dif- 
ferences. Here  the  discriminations  based  on 
race  alone  are  obviously  irrelevant  and  in- 
vidious. Congress  plainly  did  not  iindertake 
to  authorize  the  bargaining  representative  to 
make  such  discrimination."  Steele  v.  Louis- 
ville A  Nashville  RJi.  Co.,  323  U.S.  192,  303 
(1944). 
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Tidual  citizen's  right  not  to  be  dlscrlmlnftted 
against  because  of  his  race  or  religion. 
Philosophers  will  differ  about  the  grounds  of 
legislative  authority,  but  few  will  seriously 
deny  that  upon  such  authority  there  must 
be  some  hard  limits.  Unequal  treatment  be- 
cause of  race  Is  as  clear  an  example  as  there 
ts  of  the  violation  of  those  limits. 

If  the  principle  here  expressed  were  some- 
how mistaken.  If  It  were  sometimes  just.  In 
the  cause  of  racial  redress,  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  some  blameless  non-beneflclarlea  to 
advantage  others  who  had  not  been  Injured, 
even  so  It  would  at  least  be  certain  that  no 
svch  decision  could  be  properly  made  by 
any  save  the  legislature  of  highest  authority, 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  court  of  high- 
est jurisdiction.  The  notion  that,  to  encotir- 
age  "voluntary  afflrmatlve-actlon  plans,"  we 
may  bypass  the  body  politic,  investing  unions 
and  management  with  the  authority  to  bar- 
gain with  fundamental  human  rights,  makes 
the  pro^)ect  of  a  reversal  in  the  Weber  case 
very  distressing.  Not  substantive  entitle- 
ments alone  are  at  Issue  here,  but  also  the 
procedural  rights  of  working  people  to  have 
questions  of  justice  decided  by  legislatures 
and  courts. 

X 

Weber  and  Bakke  are  closely  analogous  In 
this  procedural  regard.  Weber's  right  to  equal 
treatment  was  Infringed  on  by  a  union-man- 
agement agreement,  Bakke's  by  a  medical- 
school  admissions  committee.  Legitimate  au- 
thority was  exceeded  In  both  cases.  When  it 
was  asked,  in  Bakke,  for  what  purposes  a 
university  might  consider  race  in  admissions, 
Jtistlce  Powell  replied,  in  his  decisive  opinion, 
that  it  may  be  considered  for  the  sake  of 
student  diversity  (to  support  the  exchange  of 
ideas  In  accord  with  F*lrst  Amendment  con- 
cerns) ,  or,  conceivably,  as  redress  for  the 
specific  victims  of  specific  injustices,  "So- 
cietal discrimination"  as  a  ground  for  rstclal 
preference  he  explicitly  considered  and  re- 
jected. Powell  wrote: 

We  (i.e.,  the  Supreme  Court]  have  never 
approved  a  classification  that  aids  persons 
perceived  as  members  of  relatively  victimized 
groups  at  the  expense  of  other  innocent  in- 
dividuals, in  the  absence  of  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, or  administrative  findings  of  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  violations  [references 
omitted  ] .  After  such  findings  have  been  made, 
the  governmental  Interests  in  preferring 
members  of  the  Injured  groups  at  the  ex- 
pensA  of  others  is  substantial,  since  the  legal 
rights  of  the  victims  must  be  vindicated.  In 
such  a  case  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  the 
consequent  remedy  will  have  been  judicially, 
legislatively,  or  administratively  defined. 
Also,  the  remedial  action  usually  remains 
subject  to  continuing  oversight  to  eissure  that 
it  will  work  the  least  harm  possible  to  other 
Innocent  persons  competing  for  the  benefit. 
Without  such  findings  of  constitutional  or 
statutory  violations  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  government  has  any  greater  interest  in 
helping  one  individual  than  in  refraining 
from  harming  another.  Thus  the  government 
has  no  compelling  justification  for  infiicting 
such  harm  [University  of  California  Regents 
V.  Bakke  57  L.  Ed  2d  760,  782-83  (1978)  ]. 

But  findings  of  constitutional  or  statutory 
violations  Is  not  the  business  of  private 
bodies — unions,  or  managements,  or  medlcal- 
scbool  committees — to  make.  Powell  con- 
tinued: 

Petitioner  (the  Regents  of  the  University] 
does  not  purport  to  have  made,  and  is  in  no 
position  to  make,  such  findings.  .  .  .  [Even] 
isolated  segments  of  our  vast  governmental 
structures  are  not  competent  to  make  those 
decisions,  at  least  In  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tive mandates  and  legislatively  determined 
criteria  [references  omitted).  Before  relying 
upon  these  sorts  of  findings  in  establishing 
a  racial  classification,  a  governmental  body 
must  have  the  authority  and  capability  to 


establish,  in  the  record,  that  the  classifica- 
tion is  responsive  to  Identified  discrimina- 
tion (p.  783;  emphasis  added). 

Powell's  point  is  that  a  medical-school  ad- 
missions committee  (even  though  indirectly 
an  agent  of  the  state)  is  entirely  without  the 
requisite  authority.  Kaiser  and  the  union 
have  a  far  weaker  claim  to  the  needed  au- 
thority than  did  they.  An  admissions  com- 
mittee is  not  competent  to  make  the  findings 
that  might  justify  racial  preference,  granted. 
But  if  the  admissions  committee  had  sought 
to  present  such  findings  of  identified  dis- 
crimination at  the  Davis  medical  school  (dis- 
crimination that,  in  fact,  the  university 
specifically  denies),  they  might  conceivably 
contend  that  as  one  agent  of  one  arm  of  one 
element  of  the  state,  it  was  within  their 
province  to  do  so — and  thus  might  conceiv- 
ably seek  to  Justify  their  racial  program  as 
remedy.  That  claim  must  fall,  the  mission  of 
the  medical  school  and  all  its  subsidiary  ele- 
ments being  educative,  not  Judicial.  Any  anal- 
ogous claim  made  by  Kaiser  and  the  union — 
that  they  are  authorized  to  make  findings 
inflicting  harm  on  Weber  and  other  blameless 
of  "societal  discrimination"  that  will  Justify 
parties — is  totally  without  warrant. 

XI 

In  the  absence  of  any  showing  or  admis- 
sion of  previous  Illegal  discrimination  at  the 
Orammercy  plant,  every  defense  of  racially 
preferential  remedy  must  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. Sensitive  to  this  point,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  argues  at  length  that 
the  factual  circumstances  of  this  case  have 
been  misunderstood,  that  Kaiser  Aluminum 
did  discriminate  against  minorities.  The  pat- 
tern of  employment  by  Kaiser  at  other  plants 
In  earlier  years  Is  reviewed,  and  much  is 
made  of  the  racially  disproportionate  im- 
pact, at  the  Orammercy  plant,  of  a  "pur- 
portedly neutral  criterion."  Using  the  per- 
centage of  the  minority  population  in  the 
surrounding  parishes  of  Louisiana  as  bench- 
mark.* the  argument  concludes  that  Kaiser's 
workforce  at  the  Orammercy  plant  in 
sklUed-craft  positions  was  "severely  under- 
representative."  Putting  aside  the  question 
of  how  "representativeness"  might  rationally 
be  established,  or.  If  it  had  been  established, 
what  bearing  that  would  have  upon  the  law- 
fulness of  Kaiser's  previous  conduct.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  the  entire  thrust  of 
this  argument  is  misdirected.  The  Weber 
case  presents  an  appeal  to  our  highest  court 
on  a  matter  of  fundamental  principle.  That 
principle  must  be  argued  on  the  basis  of  a 
factual  record  properly  established  at  trial 
In  a  responsible  Federal  District  Court.  Ap- 
pellate Courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  face 
the  question  of  principle  given  that  record. 
Even  the  District  Court  could  analyze  only 
the  facts  brought  before  it  by  the  parties. 
Kaiser  testified  to  its  non-discriminatory 
practices  at  the  Orammercy  plant  from  its 
opening,  and  of  its  efforts  to  recruit  black 
craftsmen  from  the  general  community. 
They  would  not  and  could  not  report  other- 
wise. If  (as  some  now  claim)  the  record 
should  have  shown  hidden  unlawful  con- 
duct by  ICaiser,  such  findings  could  only  have 
entered  the  record  at  the  trial  record.  At  this 
point  the  issue  is,  supposing  the  record  com- 
plete and  accurate,  whether,  without  such 
previous  violations  established,  this  racial 
quota  is  permissible. 

To  contend  that  the  facts  of  the  matter 


•ACLU  and  Society  of  American  Law 
Teachers,  brief  amid.  p.  11.  The  inapproprl- 
ateness  of  such  figures  in  estimating  fair- 
ness with  respect  to  employment  in  the 
skilled  crafts  is  so  obvious,  and  has  been  so 
often  remarked,  that  one  is  embarrassed  for 
the  ACLU  to  find  such  an  argument  here 
pursued.  See  Thomas  Sowell,  "Are  Quotas 
Oood  for  Blacks?,"  Commentabt,  June  1978. 


could  be  viewed  differently  is  to  blind  oneself 
to  the  essence  of  the  controversy.  Had  the 
courts  found,  after  examining  all  testimony, 
that  Kaiser  had  previously  discriminated 
against  minorities  in  its  Orammercy  plant, 
the  issue  now  to  be  decided  here  would 
not  even  have  arisen.* 


All  arguments  thus  far  explored  incor- 
porate the  realization  that  individuals  are 
Indeed  Injured  when  disadvantaged  solely 
because  of  their  race.  Brian  Weber  did  not 
get  the  job-training  opportunity  he  was 
entitled  to.  Most  ordinary  people,  and  most 
Judges,  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that.  So 
zealous  are  some  of  the  advocates  of  racial 
preference,  however,  that  they  claim  not  to 
see  it.  Weber  was  never  really  hurt,  say  they. 
He  has  a  legitimate  complaint  only  if  he  was 
discriminated  against  unfairly.  But  he 
wasn't  discriminated  against  at  all!  Hence 
he  has  no  case. 

Puzzling  though  this  claim  appears  on 
its  face,  it  is  honestly  defended,  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  argued,  Weber  has  lost  nothing 
more  than  seniority  entitlements.  But 
seniority  systems  may  be  altered  by  labor- 
management  agreement,  and  in  any  event, 
seniority  rights  are  not  vested  in  the  indi- 
vidual employee  but  in  the  collective-bar- 
gaining unit.  Therefore,  when  a  voluntary 
quota  plan  results  in  Weber's  getting  leas 
than  he  expected  in  view  of  his  greater 
seniority,  he  loses  nothing  that  belonged  to 
him  in  the  first  place.  The  injury  done  to 
him  (it  is  contended)   is  apparent,  not  real. 

This  argument  is  twice  faulty.  It  under- 
plays the  importance  of  Individual  seniority 
entitlements  in  the  industrial  context;  and 
It  does  not  face  up  to  the  discriminatory 
nature  of  the  seniority  deprivation  in  this 
case. 

In  allocating  scarce  opportunities  and 
goods  in  the  industrial  world,  seniority  is 
critically  important.  For  very  many  work- 
ers a  host  of  matters — Job  security,  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  training,  vacation  and 
retirement  benefits — depend  chlefiy  upon 
the  number  of  years  of  service  they  have 
given.  Nothing  remains  to  them  after  years 
of  service  but  their  seniority  claims.  To 
deny  that  harm  is  done  to  an  unskilled 
worker  on  an  hourly  wage  when  he  is  de- 
prived of  entitlements  fiowlng  normally 
from  ten  years'  seniority  shows  gross  moral 
insensitlvlty.  Seniority  does  not  Insure 
qualification  for  positions  demanding  fecial 
talents,  of  course:  but  where  qualifications 
are  roughly  equal,  or  not  distinguishable, 
seniority  above  all  other  considerations  will 
be  relied  upon  in  the  Interests  of  fairness. 

Seniority  entitlements  are  tied  to  indi- 
viduals, not  Just  to  the  bargaining  unit.  In 
matters  of  job  assignment,  transfer,  layoff 
and  recall,  acl  Job  training,  opportunities 
must  be  distributed  among  competing  em- 
ployees. Competitive-status  seniority  is 
therefore  of  great  moral  as  well  as  practical 
Importance,  and  directly  affects  individuals 
more  importantly  than  it  does  the  bargain- 
ing collective.  Non-competitive  benefits 
also — pensions,  sick  leave,  paid  vacations — 
are  commonly  determined  in  part  by  length 
of  service  and  therefore  must  be  tied  to 
individuals.  Seniority,  the  Supreme  Court 
writes,  "has  become  of  overriding  impor- 
tance, and  one  of  its  major  functions  is  to 
determine  who  gets  or  who  keeps  an  avail- 
able Job"  (Humphrey  v.  Moore  375  U.S.  385, 
34e-47  [1964]).  The  "who"  in  this  passage 
refers  to  individual  persons,  not  to  groups. 
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*  Might  an  appellate  court  not  reverse  an 
Inferior  court  because  of  its  mistaken  Inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  as  appearing  In  the 
record?  Only  in  those  rare  circumstances  in 
which  the  treatment  of  the  facts  by  the  in- 
ferior court  was  "clearly  erroneous."  That 
cUlm  would  be  untenable  In  this  cue. 


Seniority  systems  are  bargainable,  true. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  seniority 
rights  are  bargainable.  It  is  essential  not  to 
confuse  the  system  of  seniority  with  indi- 
vidual entitlements  under  a  given  system  in 
force.  Once  a  seniority  system  has  become 
a  reality  In  rule  and  practice,  a  worker's 
rights  and  expectation  under  that  system  are 
bis  and  very  precious  to  him.  It  is  callous  to 
minimize  the  injury  dene  when  such  rights 
are  not  respected. 

When  the  ground  of  that  disrespect  la  race, 
the  Injury  is  particularly  offensive.  Entitle- 
ments in  themselves  minor  (which  an  op- 
portunity for  on-the-job  training  is  not) 
become  matters  of  grave  concerns  when  ma- 
nipulated for  racial  reasons.  Where  one  must 
sit  on  a  btis  or  go  to  the  toilet  understand- 
ably becomes  a  source  of  rage  and  an  issue 
of  constitutional  proportions  when  the  de- 
termination is  made  by  race.  Protests  over 
segregated  lunch  counters  had  as  their  target 
not  the  culinary  opportunities  denied,  but 
the  Immoral  character  of  the  ground  of  their 
denial.  Even  if  Weber's  seniority  expectations 
be  thought  trivial,  the  racial  ground  of  the 
unequal  treatment  be  received  Is  very  far 
from  trivial. 

Some  who  understand  very  clearly  why 
Allan  Bakke  was  injured  when  excluded  from 
medical  school  in  a  racially  discriminatory 
way  fail  to  see  that  the  Injury  done  to  Brian 
Weber  Is  equally  unjust.  Applicants  to  a 
competitive  program,  they  appreciate,  have  a 
right  to  evaluation  on  some  set  of  relevant 
criteria — past  performance.  Intellectual 
promise,  character,  or  whatever — and  if  de- 
serving on  the  basis  of  those  criteria,  ought 
not  be  deprived  of  place  because  of  race.  But 
If  the  performance  qualifications  of  all  ap- 
plicants are  roughly  equal  (as  were  those  of 
Weber  and  the  minority  workers  chosen  In 
his  place),  where,  they  ask.  Is  the  injustice? 

The  injustice  lies  in  the  deprivation,  on 
Improper  grounds,  of  what  one  is  otherwise 
entitled  to.  The  basis  for  the  entitlement 
will  be  different  in  different  contexts.  Scarce 
places  In  medical  or  law  schools  are  rightly 
allocated  to  persons  best  exhibiting  the  char- 
acteristics that  have  been  determined  rele- 
vant to  the  studies  or  profession  to  be  pur- 
sued. Scarce  on-the-job  training  opportuni- 
ties are  rightly  allocated  to  those  having 
certain  seniority  entitlements.  The  bases  cf 
Weber's  and  Bakke's  claims  to  that  of  which 
they  were  deprived  are  very  different;  but 
both  were  wrongly  denied  what  they  would 
have  received  if  the  scarce  available  goods 
had  been  dUtributed  in  accord  with  estab- 
lished criteria  in  a  morally  Just  way.  Both 
were  the  plain  victims  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, losing  out  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin. 

Persons  concerned  about  such  Injustice 
when  done  in  the  academic  world  ought 
seriously  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  remain- 
ing silent  when  essentially  the  same  Injustice 
(although  with  respect  to  different  entitle- 
ments) is  done  in  the  Industrial  world.  If 
preference  by  race  should  be  found,  in  the 
Weber  case,  to  justify  the  deprivation  of 
what  Is  fairly  earned  by  a  laborer,  the  secu- 
rity of  what  is  fairly  earned  by  anyone  in  any 
sphere  is  similarly  threatened. 


If  the  damage  to  Weber  cannot  reasonably 
be  minimized,  can  It  be  wholly  denied?  This 
to  the  second  line  of  defense  to  which  Kaiser 
and  the  union  fall  back  in  the  effort  to  show 
that  Weber  was  not  discriminated  against  at 
au.  Weber's  rights  were  not  infringed  on. 
they  say,  because  he  never  had  any  seniority 
rights  to  Job  training  here.  The  argument 
goes  like  this:  "Where  admission  to  a  train- 
ing program  is  properly  a  function  of  se- 
niority, and  seniority,  like  Weber's,  is  un- 
tainted by  the  employer's  previous  dlacrlml- 


natlon,  he  would  be  damaged  If  race  were 
allowed  to  supervene.  But  Wet>er  errs  in 
thinking  that  seniority  gives  him  any  claim 
under  this  quota  program,  which  was  initi- 
ated in  1974.  by  Kaiser  and  the  union,  spe- 
cifically to  increase  minority  representation 
in  the  craft  en^loyments. 

"New  rights  were  then  created.  Kaiser  and 
the  union  agreeing  to  use  seniority  only  for 
the  distribution  of  available  slots  within  the 
two  racial  lists,  black  and  white.  If,  In  the 
new  plan,  they  had  agreed  to  use  the  lottery 
method — two  separate  lotteries,  one  for 
whites  and  one  for  blacks — it  would  be  obvi- 
ous that  seniority  was  not  the  real  issue  here. 
They  could  have  done  Just  that.  Weber's 
claim  that  he  was  deprived  of  seniority  rights 
is  a  red  herring,  because  the  mode  of  select- 
ing from  each  racial  pool  is  Irrelevant.  So  the 
Kaiser  plan,  as  the  dissenting  judge  wrote, 
'stands  or  falls  on  its  separation  of  workers 
Into  two  racial  pools  for  assignment  to  Job 
training'  (p.  235) ." 

This  argument  is  a  compound  of  percep- 
tivity and  blindness.  Seniority  was  the  sys- 
tem deliberately  adopted  by  Kaiser  and  the 
union — but  they  did  not  make  that  choice 
at  random.  Tears  of  past  work  in  the  very 
plant  where  those  training  opportunities 
were  to  arise  was  thought  the  fairest  con- 
sideration in  allocating  scarce  places  to 
otherwise  equally  qualified  workers.  Seniority 
was  adopted  as  a  relevant  and  rational  prin- 
ciple. To  create  two  seniority  lists,  black 
and  white,  and  then  choose  the  top  person 
from  each  list,  even  if  he  has  less  seniority 
than  the  fourth  or  twentieth  person  on  the 
other  list,  is  to  override  the  seniority  prin- 
ciple with  race.  If  the  basis  chosen  for  the 
fair  distribution  of  scarce  opportunities  had 
not  been  seniority,  but  (say)  a  lottery,  then 
the  Just  application  of  the  lottery  principle 
would  require  that  it  not  be  overridden  by 
race.  It  is  therefore  perceptive  to  note  that 
the  real  issue  here  goes  beyond  seniority — 
that  the  plan  falls  simply  because  it  sepa- 
rates the  workers  into  two  racial  pools — every 
such  separation  being  necessarily  invidious. 
Any  system  used  to  distribute  opportunities 
among  the  members  of  each  racial  pool,  even 
if  of  Itself  fair,  must  be  distorted  by  that 
antecedent  racial  classification.  Whatever 
besides  seniority  might  prove  Just  as  a 
ground  for  the  distribution  of  goods,  skin 
color  isn't  it. 

Is  it  correct  to  say.  then,  that  Weber  bad 
no  seniority  rights  here  at  all?  No.  When  it 
Is  agreed  by  union  and  employer  that,  for 
allocating  these  Job-training  opportunities, 
length  of  service  is  the  appropriate  basis, 
employees  acquire  entitlements  on  that  basis. 
The  Injustice  of  racial  favoritism  manifests 
Itself,  in  this  case,  in  the  deprivation  of  those 
entitlements.  Were  a  worker's  entitlements 
based  on  some  other  feature  of  his  circxim- 
stances — his  experience  or  his  performance 
on  a  competitive  examination — then  the 
injustice  of  racial  favoritism  might  be  mani- 
fested in  the  deprivation  of  entitlements 
flowing  from  those.  Weber  has  a  right  to 
non-discriminatory  treatment.  To  contend 
that  he  never  had  any  rights  in  this  noatter 
because  the  respect  in  which  he  was  dis- 
criminated against  Isnt  the  only  respect  in 
which  he  might  have  been  discriminated 
against  Is  a  last-ditch  effort  to  obscure  the 
wrong  that  was  done  him. 

XIT 

The  villain  of  the  piece — here,  in  Bakke. 
wherever  it  raises  its  head — is  preference  by 
race.  The  Weber  case  provides  an  opporttin- 
ity  to  reaffirm  the  moral  and  constitutional 
commitment  to  govern  ourselves  without 
preference  to  any  by  reason  of  color,  or  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  If  we  undermine  that 
commitment — even  thoufh  it  be  In  an  hon- 
est effort  to  do  good— we  will  reap  the 
whlrl?rlnd.# 


Rj^riREMEIIT  OF  ROBEBT  T. 
AUBRIOHT 

•  Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  Robert 
T.  Albright,  Controller  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  retired  In 
December  1979  after  32  years  In  Oovem- 
ment  service.  For  the  last  10  years  he  has 
been  familiar  on  Capitol  HiU  because  of 
his  regular  appearances  before  the  Ai>- 
propriations  Committee  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  He  was  a  credit 
to  the  civil  service  because  he  was  highly 
dedicated  to  his  Job,  the  goals  of  his 
agency,  and  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Albright  was  bom  in  Richmond. 
Va.,  on  November  12.  1918.  He  earned  a 
degree  in  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration from  Ehike  University  in 
1939  and  went  on  to  grsuluate  work  at 
George  Washington  University.  He  was 
in  active  military  service  with  the  Navy 
both  in  World  War  n  and  the  Koreim 
conflict. 

As  a  civilian  he  worked  for  the  Navy 
D^iartment,  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
rrent  Administration.  Prom  1973,  when 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Admlnlstratloo 
was  established,  until  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Albright  served  as  DEA's  Controller. 
During  his  career  he  received  more  than 
10  meritorious  service  awards. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  Bob  and  his  wife  Helen  health  axid 
happiness  in  retirement.* 


FAMILY  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
decades  Congress  has  addressed  social 
needs  by  proUferating  Federal  programs. 
Frequently,  these  programs  have  com- 
promised community  contnri  over  com- 
munity affairs,  and  diminished  the  role 
of  the  family  in  American  life.  Increas- 
ingly, we  are  witnessing  the  folly  of  this 
policy  in  the  chronic  failure  of  Federal 
agencies  to  achieve  their  stated  goals.  It 
is  time  that  the  Federal  Oovemmait 
drop  its  paternalistic  presumptions,  and 
that  we  in  Congress  realise  the  viain  tad 
that  strong  commimlties  and  strong  fam- 
ilies are  the  backbone  of  our  Natim  and 
the  best  means  of  resolving  social  ills. 
We  should  buttress  our  communities  and 
families  by  acknowledging  their  func- 
tions and  restoring  their  prerogatives. 

Senator  Laxalt  has  made  a  promising 
beginning  in  his  Family  Protection  Act, 
S.  1808.  This  bill  afflnns  the  rlfl^t  at 
communities  and  families  to  direct  the 
education  of  their  children.  It  also  pro- 
vides tax  breaks  to  assist  families  in 
meeting  family  needs.  Michael  Novak 
discusses  Senator  Laxalt's  proposals  in 
an  article  entiUed:  "New  Ideas  Signal 
a  'New  Deal' "  in  the  November  16  edi- 
tion of  the  Florida  Times-Unicm.  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rccout 
for  the  benefit  of  my  coQeagues. 

The  article  follows: 

NlW  IDKAS  SlOHAI.  A  "NEW  DSAI." 

A  dmmatlc  new  tide  of  Ideas  Is  gathering 
strength  on  C^itol  HUl.  bidding  to  realign 
historical  voting  ooelttlona. 

No  name  for  It  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  I 
caU  it  the  "New  Middle  Deal." 

Since  1933,  faced  with  a  problem.  Uberals 
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have  turned  for  solutions  to  the  state,  while 
conservatives  have  turned  to  the  Individuals. 
Tounger  senators  and  representatives  have 
become  dissatisfied  with  both  poles.  Many 
problems  can't  be  solved  either  by  the  state 
or  by  the  Individual. 

But  between  the  state  and  the  lonely  In- 
dividual, a  democracy  like  ours  thrives  on 
the  other  social  institutions  of  the  middle: 
famUlee,  neighborhoods,  political  parties, 
voluntary  associations.  Institutes,  commit- 
tees, corporations,  unions,  universities, 
schools,  publications. 

All  these  are  social  organisms  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  Individual.  All  are 
less  than  the  state  and  all  have  reasons.  In 
part  at  least,  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
state. 

The  new  middle  deal  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
these  Institutions  from  the  middle  into  the 
action.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  it  U  hap- 
pening: 

Sen.  Paul  Lazalt  (R-Nevada)  has  sub- 
mitted a  family  protection  act  (S.  1808) , 
many  of  whose  provisions  are  likely  to  be 
objected  to  by  other  senators. 

But  some  of  them  are  fascinating;  e.g.,  the 
multlgeneratlonal  household  Incentive  allows 
a  tax  credit  of  «250  and  a  tax  exemption  of 
•1,000  for  a  household  that  includes  a  de- 
pendent person  age  65  or  over. 

This  incentive  provides,  as  it  were  a  dowry 
for  grandparents.  If  they  live  with  their 
children,  this  provision  wUl  prevent  their 
coming  empty-handed;  they  will  bring  in- 
come. 

Emotionally,  psychologlcaUy,  they  would 
be  helping  out.  On  the  other  side,  when  fam- 
ilies care  for  their  own  multigenerational 
brood,  they  save  the  state  the  exorbitant 
costs  of  special  homes  for  the  elderly. 

The  Laxalt  bill  follows  the  Moynlhan- 
Packwood  tuition  tax  credit  bill  of  last  year 
by  allowing  for  a  family  savings  for  educa- 
tion plan,  permitting  families  to  set  aside  up 
to  $2,600  per  year,  tax-exempt,  in  savings  for 
their  children's  education. 

The  Laxalt  bill  would  reward  homemakers 
who  do  not  Uke  outside  Jobs  by  permitting 
families  to  establish  a  retirement  savings 
plan  to  set  aside  up  to  »l,500  a  year  Ux-ex- 
empt  for  the  spouses  retirement. 

Borrowing  from  existing  legislation,  the 
Laxalt  bill  grants  an  additional  »l,000  tax 
exemption  for  married  couples  flUng  Jointly 
during  a  year  in  which  a  child  is  either  bom 
to  them  or  adopted  by  them,  rising  to  tS.OOO 
If  the  adopted  child  Is  handicapped  over  the 
age  of  three  or  blraclal. 

Such  provisions  dramatlcaUy  lower  the 
costa  of  state  agencies,  and  financially  em- 
power couples  to  take  on  new  burdens  of  love. 
Recent  legislation  concerning  child  care 
has  removed  the  grandparent  clauses  that 
used  to  prevent  couples  from  deducting  chUd 
care  expenses  when  paid  to  a  family  member 
Now  even  Congress  seems  to  agree  Ood 
made  grandparents  as  the  worlds  best  baby- 
sitters, but  not  to  be  shamelessly  exploited. 
Some  major  corporations  have  been  keep- 
ing on  some  of  their  accounting  force,  near 
or  over  the  age  of  retirement,  to  open  "paper- 
work centers"  in  areas  where  senior  citizens 
need  expert  advice  in  filling  out  and  filing  all 
the  necessary  paperwork  involved  In  Social 
Security,  death  claims,  medical  forms,  etc 

(One  professor  of  classics  took  three  full 
days  to  flu  out  forms  for  his  mother  after 
his  father's  death,  and  she  said:  "But  what 
do  all  those  ladles  do  who  don't  have  a  son 
with  a  Pb.D.?") 

Some  think  tanks  are  promoting  the  con- 
cept of  "family  work  modules'— modules  of 
part-time  regxUar  work  consisting  of  four- 
hour  or  five-hour  days,  but  entitling  the 
worker  to  the  benefits,  pension  plans  and 
other  rights  of  fuU-tlme  work. 

Such  modules  would  be  very  attractive 
to  many  families  during  certain  years  of  fam- 
ily ure;  and  they  promise  to  reward  employ- 


ers with  a  more  regular,  long-term  work 
force — and  lower  turnover — during  years  of 
family  change. 

Liberals  looking  for  ways  to  solve  urgent 
social  problems  but  without  enlarging  state 
bureaucracies,  and  conservatives  seeking 
ways  to  strengthen  the  private  sector  with- 
out abandoning  lonely  individuals  to  the 
pressures  of  a  large.  Impersonal  society,  are 
both  finding  new  common  ground  In  "the 
new  middle  deal." 

We  may,  at  last,  be  seeing  the  realistic  al- 
ternative to  the  public  policy  concepts  of  the 
past  40  years. 

The  new  deal  is  being  radically  revised  In 
the  new  middle  deal. 9 


EXILE  OP  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
deplore  the  Soviet  decision  to  send 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife.  Elena 
Bonner,  into  internal  exile  in  Gorki,  a 
city  closed  to  the  world.  Sakharov  is  not 
only  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  Soviet 
nuclear  physicists  but  as  a  dedicated 
fighter  for  peace  and  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  throughout  the 
world.  His  most  recent  "crime"  was  to 
oppose  his  country's  brutal  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  to  call  for  a  boycott 
of  the  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow. 

It  was  for  his  outspoken  defense  of 
freedom  and  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
justice  that  Andrei  Sakharov  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He 
founded  the  Human  Rights  Committee  in 
1970  in  the  face  of  a  closed  Soviet  sys- 
tem, in  the  belief  that  we  live  in  "a 
period  of  history  in  which  decisive  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
conscience,  an  open  society,  and  the 
rights  of  man  have  become  an  absolute 
necessity." 

I  last  met  with  the  Sakharovs  and 
other  Soviet  dissidents  when  I  visited 
Moscow  in  September  1978.  I  wsis  deeply 
impressed  by  their  strong  commitment  to 
the  liberalization  of  Soviet  society  as 
well  as  to  a  reduction  of  East-West  ten- 
sions. They  spoke  movingly  to  me  of 
their  commitment  to  human  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  nations  to  live  in 
peace  and  freedom.  Andrei  Sakharov  felt 
strongly  that  the  effective  control  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  would  create  the  more 
favorable  environment  necessary  to  pur- 
sue our  concerns  about  human  rights. 

Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  the  voice 
for  those  who  have  been  silenced.  He 
spoke  out  of  the  world  when  Scharan- 
sky,  Orlov,  and  other  Soviet  dissidents 
were  imprisoned  or  exiled.  The  courage 
of  the  Sakharovs  cannot  be  forgotten. 
They  provided  refuge  to  the  families  of 
Soviet  dissidents.  They  even  traveled 
through  the  Soviet  wilderness  in  at- 
tempts to  visit  dissidents  in  remote  labor 
camps. 

The  tragedy  today  is  that  all  Andrei 
Sakharov  has  stood  for  is  giving  way 
to  the  cold  hand  of  aggression  against 
Afghanistan  and  against  freedom  of  ex- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  violation 
of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki 
accords.  The  humane  causes  of  Andrei 
Sakharov— peace,  freedom,  and  human 
rights— are  in  grave  peril  as  the  world 
appears  to  move  relentlessly  to  a  resur- 
gence of  the  Cold  War. 
Andrei  Sakharov  cannot  and  wll}  not 


be  silenced  by  his  exile  to  Gorki.  All  men 
of  conscience  must  work  for  what  he 
represents:  World  peace  and  human 
rights.  We  can  do  this  best  by  strong  and 
effective  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  aggression,  and  by  deliberate  steps  to 
open  up  opportunities  for  meaningful 
restraint  and  future  liberalization  of  a 
repressive  society.* 


EXPANDED  FEDERAL  BRIDGE  RE- 
PLACEMENT PROGRAM  ENABLES 
LEHIGH.  IOWA.  TO  REPAIR  CRITI- 
CALLY NEEDED  BRIDGE 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  citi- 
zens of  Lehigh,  Iowa,  received  good  news 
earlier  this  month  when  the  Iowa  De- 
partment of  Transportation  (IDOT). 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  (PHA)  au- 
thorized the  repair  of  that  community's 
bridge  with  Federal  bridge  repl£u:ement 
program  funds. 

This  will  enable  local  officials  to  be- 
gin repairing  this  facility  so  critical  to 
the  welf  su-e  of  Lehigh  citizens.  Lehigh  is 
divided  by  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  the 
bridge  is  the  only  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  sections  of  town. 
Last  fall,  inspectors  discovered  major 
cracks  in  the  existing  bridge's  steel  sup- 
port beams,  and  the  structure  was  closed 
to  both  vehicle  and  pedestrian  trafHc. 
Closing  the  bridge  was  a  severe  social 
and  economic  blow  to  the  entire  Lehigh 
community.  Ten  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— including  a  number  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  citizens — live  on  the  east 
bank,  while  most  mimicipal  facilities- 
including  the  ambulance  service,  and  po- 
lice and  fire  departments — are  located 
on  the  west  bank.  As  a  result.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  for  city  officials  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  emergencies.  Similarly, 
the  bridge  closing  added  almost  50  extra 
miles  per  day  to  the  distance  traveled  by 
school  buses.  This  additional  travel  se- 
verely inconvenienced  students  and  sub- 
stantially added  to  the  school  district's 
transportation  and  energy  costs. 

The  effect  on  Lehigh  was  illustrative 
of  the  severe  hardship  that  dangerous 
and  unsound  bridges  pose  for  small  and 
rural  communities.  Thousands  of  bridges 
nationwide  are  outmoded  or  deficient, 
and  their  replacement  Is  often  beyond 
the  financial  resources  of  local  govern- 
ments. In  order  to  help  alleviate  this 
serious  problem.  I  introduced  major  leg- 
islation in  1977  to  expand  the  Federal 
Government's  bridge  replacement  efforts, 
and  worked  to  develop  the  increased 
Federal  bridge  replacement  funds  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1978. 

The  1978  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  significantly  expands  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
upgrading  the  Nation's  bridges.  Almost 
$4.2  billion  will  be  spent  on  bridge  work 
between  1979-82.  Iowa  alone  received  al- 
most 5  times  the  amount  of  Federal 
bridge  aid  in  fiscal  year  1979  than  it  did 
the  previous  year.  In  addition,  the  new 
legislation  amends  the  existing  bridge 
program  to  allow  Federal  fimds  to  be 
used  to  repair,  as  well  as  to  completely 
replace,  existing  bridges.  This  means 
that  more  bridges  can  be  upgraded  be- 
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cause  It  Is  often  more  economical  to  re- 
pair a  structure  than  to  build  a  new  one. 
It  will  cost  between  $75 ,000-$  100, 000  to 
repair  the  Lehigh  bridge,  for  example, 
while  it  would  have  taken  almost  $700,- 
000  for  a  new  structure. 

When  the  serious  condition  of  the  Le- 
high bridge  was  brought  to  my  attention, 
my  office  contacted  the  mayor  and  sug- 
gested the  town  seek  bridge  replacement 
program  funds  to  repair  the  structure. 
Lehigh  officials  took  this  action,  and 
State  and  Federal  transportation  offi- 
cials expedited  approval  of  the  needed 
rehabilitation  fimds. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  Federal 
and  State  transportation  officials  who 
have  informed  me  that  repairs  on  the 
Lehigh  bridge  will  begin  shortly  and  it 
may  be  opened  to  light  traffic  during  the 
work  period.  I  hope  this  work  will  pro- 
ceed on  schedule  and  that  the  bridge  will 
be  reopened  to  all  traffic  so  that  orderly 
transportation  for  Lehigh  residents  can 
be  restored  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  played 
a  role  In  effectively  exanding  the  Federal 
Government's  bridge  replacement  pro- 
gram so  that  more  small  town  bridges — 
like  Lehigh's — can  be  repaired  quickly. 
The  additional  resources  for  Iowa  will 
enable  local  and  State  officials  to  accel- 
erate the  repair  or  replacement  of  the 
more  than  8,000  deficient  bridges  that 
span  our  State's  Federal-aid  and  county 
road  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  following 
newspaper  articles  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
discussing  the  Lehigh  bridge  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
Bakricaded  Lehigh  Bridge  Creates  Economic 
Woes 
Lehigh.  Iowa. — A  19-year-old  bridge  over 
the  Des  Moines  River  that  provides  the  only 
connection  between  the  east  and  west  halves 
of  the  Webster  County  town  has  been  bar- 
ricaded as  unsafe. 

Residents  say  the  result  could  be  disaster — 
both  physical  and  economic. 

Loss  of  use  of  the  bridge — which  was  closed 
to  all  traflic  Monday  because  of  two  frac- 
tures and  10  other  cracks  in  Its  structure — 
has  made  the  old  joke  "you  can't  get  there 
from  here"  almost  literally  true. 

Mayor  Hazel  Mlckelson  said  residents  of 
one  side  who  need  to  reach  the  other  side  of 
town  now  must  take  a  25-mile  detour  across 
the  nearest  bridges  north  and  south  of 
Lehigh. 

And.  she  said,  the  70  households  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  are  without  police  and 
flre  protection  and  ambulance  service.  The 
households  include  37  persons  who  are  el- 
derly or  handicapped,  she  said. 

County  Engineer  Maynard  Tweed  said 
workers  were  scheduled  to  begin  "beefing 
up"  the  bridge  Monday. 

The  temporary  repairs  will  take  about  a 
month,  he  said,  after  which  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  allow  pedestrian  traffic  or  limited 
auto  traffic. 

Tweed  said  that  "there  Is  no  reason  we 
can  think  of"  for  the  cracks  and  that  the 
steel  would  be  analyzed  to  determine  whether 
It  Is  faulty. 

He  said  the  possibility  of  the  bridge  eol- 
laosing  "may  be  remote,  but  nevertheless 
It  exists." 

If  the  bridge  can  be  fixed,  he  added,  re- 
pairs would  cost  about  #260,000  and  take  six 
months  or  so  to  complete. 


If  a  completely  new  superstructure  Is 
needed,  the  cost  would  rise  to  $500,000  and 
the  task  would  require  about  nine  months, 
he  said. 

BXTStmcss  suims 

Business  owners  on  both  sides  of  the  rtver 
said  they  had  been  suffering  from  reduced 
business  because  patrons  are  going  to  other 
communities  rather  than  making  the  lengthy 
detour  to  the  other  side. 

Mlckelson  said  city  officials  had  turned  to 
U.S.  Representative  Berkley  BedeU  (Dem., 
la.)  for  help  in  obtaining  a  temporary  bridge 
and  to  the  state  Office  of  Disaster  Services 
for  possible  financial  assistance. 

The  town's  frustration  over  Its  dilemma 
may  be  summed  up  by  a  bandcarved  sign 
In  the  senior  citizens'  place  Monday  after- 
noon, and  even  pedestrian  traffic  was  banned. 

It  sajrs,  "We,  the  imwilllng,  led  by  the 
unsure,  have  been  doing  the  impossible  for 
so  long  with  so  little,  that  we  are  qualified 
to  do  anything  with  nothing  at  aU." 

Everybody  is  affected. 

Frank  PIsher,  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
branch  of  the  Dajrton  Co-op  Elevator,  said 
he  had  lost  80  percent  of  his  business  be- 
cause farmers  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
were  going  to  closer  towns. 

"Just  for  beginners."  he  said  Thursday, 
"we'll  lose  something  like  t2  million  in  gross 
business." 

Ted  Lyons,  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Webster  School  District,  said  It  would  cost 
at  least  (5,000  for  extra  busing  caused  by  the 
extended  detour. 

Students  who  live  right  across  the  417- 
foot  bridge  now  must  arise  45  minutes  earlier 
to  cope  with  the  detour.  Lyons  said  one- 
fourth  of  the  district's  395  students  who  Uve 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  had  to  make 
the  detour  to  get  to  their  schools. 

HAIL  problems 

Judy  Wilson,  the  i>08tmaster,  said  the 
closed  bridge  means  her  rural  mall  carrier 
now  has  to  drive  an  extra  222  miles  per  week, 
and  that  residents  of  the  east  side  of  the 
river  can't  pick  up  their  mall  without  driving 
the  25  miles. 

"I  will  see  the  mall  gets  across  to  them 
some  way,"  she  said. 

Thelma  Johnson,  proprietor  of  the  East 
Side  Tavern,  said  she  closed  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  because  of  lack  of  business. 

She  opened  Thursday  to  "see  what  hap- 
I>en8,"  but  added,  "I  don't  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do." 

Oordon  Plahn,  owner  of  the  Gambles  Store 
on  the  east  side,  said,  "I'd  say  our  business 
Is  cut  Just  about  In  half.  Anyway  you  put 
it.  It's  affecting  everybody." 

Besides  the  emergency  services,  both  gro- 
cery stores,  gasoline  stations,  all  the  churches 
and  the  senior  citizens'  center  are  on  the  east 
side  of  Lehigh. 

Use  of  the  span  was  first  limited  about 
three  weeks  ago  when  a  seven-ton  load  limit 
was  established. 

Last  Thursday.  County  Engineer  Tweed 
recommended  the  embargo  be  lowered  to 
three  tons — barely  enough  for  a  single  car — 
but  then  learned  the  bridge  was  even  more 
unsafe  and  asked  the  Webster  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  close  it  to  all  traffic. 

CLIMB  BARRICADES 

Despite  the  ban.  residents  continue  to 
climb  the  barricades  and  walk  across  the 
bridge  rather  than  get  In  a  car  and  drive  the 
25  miles  to  the  other  side  of  town. 

State  Representative  Rod  Hadvorson  (Dem.. 
Port  Dodge) ,  who  has  been  recruited  to  help 
the  town,  noted  that  extended  loss  of  the 
bridge  would  be  a  crippling  blow. 

"This  Is  not  exactly  a  wealthy  community." 
he  said.  "It  wUl  take  a  long  time  to  regain 
and  recoup  the  losses." 

Mayor  Mlckelson  said  the  crack  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bridge  was  first  brought  to 


the  attention  of  the  county  engineer's  office 
May  15.  She  said  the  city's  consulting  engi- 
neer saw  a  fracture  in  one  of  the  four  mas- 
sive steel  I-beams  that  support  the  concrete 
bed  of  the  bridge. 

She  said  the  dty  engineer  called  Tweed 
and  told  hUn  about  the  crack. 

Then,  the  more  serious  fracture  was  dis- 
covered on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  she 
said,  but  no  one  from  the  dty  reported  It 
because  it  was  assumed  the  coimty  engineer's 
office  would  make  a  thoroiigh  inspection. 

Tweed  said  be  and  the  bridge  superin- 
tendent for  Weldon  Brothers  of  Iowa  Falls, 
which  buUt  the  structure,  had  Inspected  the 
fracture  on  the  north  side  and  even  looked 
at  the  south  beam — but  did  not  see  that 
fracture. 

COUMTT   SXJPKBTXaOK 

After  hearing  nothing  about  the  cracks 
from  the  county,  she  said,  City  Councilman 
Oeorge  May  went  to  Port  Dodge  on  Augvist  14 
to  talk  with  County  Supervisor  Clifford  Mes- 
serly. 

"Clifford  dldnt  know  a  thing  about  It," 
she  said,  but  a  secretary  in  the  engineer's 
office  said.  "It's  all  taken  care  of,  don't  worry 
about  It." 

Then,  on  September  11,  a  county  crew 
began  barricading  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge,  much  to  the  amazement  of  city 
maintenance  worker  Prank  Boring,  who  knew 
about  the  more  serious  break  on  the  south 
side. 

"Their  mouths  Just  flew  open"  when  they 
saw  that  fracture,  the  mayor  said. 

Other  engineers  were  caUed  in  to  Inspect 
the  bridge,  resulting  in  the  ban  on  all  traffic. 

Even  now  that  It  Is  closed.  Mlckelson 
said,  the  city  has  bad  "no  response  from 
the  supervisors  .  .  .  It's  been  all  our  Initia- 
tive." 

"There's  one  thing  that's  got  to  stop."  said 
Councilman  Ted  Relth,  "and  that's  trying 
to  place  the  blame.  .  .  .  That  doesn't  help  \u 
psychologically.  We're  trying  to  get  an  alter- 
nate solution." 

Peskbal  Aid  Expected  fob  Bbidgb  at  Lkhiuh 

Pederal  funds  In  the  amount  of  $88,000 
have  vlrtuaUy  been  assured  Webster  County 
to  repair  the  Des  Moines  River  Bridge  at 
Lehigh,  the  board  of  supervisors  was  told 
Priday. 

County  Engineer  Maynard  Tweed  said  he 
met  with  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Pederal  Highway  Administration  In 
Ames  Thursday  was  advised  that  If  a  letter 
adequately  describing  the  need  Is  received 
the  funds  would  be  approved. 

"iTie  amount  Is  80  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  repair  bill  and  Webster  County  will 
pay  the  remaining  20  percent.  Tweed  said 
the  "FBJi.  was  Impressed  that  the  county  was 
willing  to  use  Its  secondary  road  funds  on 
the  project. 

The  bridge  was  closed  to  all  traffic.  Includ- 
ing pedestrians.  In  mid-October  after  It  was 
learned  there  were  two  serious  fractures  In 
steel  I-beams  and  cracks  In  webs.  Samples 
were  taken  of  the  steel  and  the  concrete  to 
determine  how  serious  the  problem  was  and 
what  had  caused  It.  McClure  Engineering  of 
Port  Dodge  was  In  charge  of  that  portion  of 
the  project  and  Tweed  said  a  report  on  steel 
testings  have  been  received  by  the  flnn. 
Tweed  said  to  date  there  has  been  no  report 
from  the  Iowa  Stato  University  metaUergy 
department  on  their  tosts.  nor  from  the  flnn 
testing  the  concrete. 

K.  S.  Kramme  Construction,  Dea  Motnes, 
has  done  the  drilling  for  tests  sad  will  begin 
repair  work  under  a  "force  account"  possible 
as  early  as  next  week.  When  the  county 
proceeds  under  a  "force  aooomnt"  it  means 
they  may  dispense  with  the  slow  bidding 
procedures  because  the  project  is  of  an  ar- 
gent nature. 

If  the  work  can  begin  this  week  the  bridge 
oould  be  open  to  all  traffic  the  first  of  AprQ, 
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Tweed  said.  If  the  county  bad  been  forced 
to  take  the  tisual  bidding  route  It  would  not 
have  been  completed  until  late  summer. 

The  bridge  unites  the  east  and  west  poi- 
tlons  of  Lehigh  which  has  a  population  of 
739.  Some  10  percent  of  the  population  lives 
on  the  east  side  while  most  municipal  serv- 
ices, stores  and  bank  are  on  the  west  side. 
Tweed  said  his  report  to  the  PHA  notes  the 
latest  traffic  count  on  the  bridge  was  895 
vehicles.  The  bridge  Is  an  Important  link  to 
the  elevator  on  the  east  side,  and  shortens 
routes  for  trucks  moving  from  the  clay  works 
on  the  west  side.  There  are  two  bus  loads  of 
students  living  on  the  east  side  and  Central 
Webster  buses  must  travel  an  extra  40  miles 
per  day  to  pick  them  up  and  return  them 
home.  All  these  points  were  Important  In  the 
decision  to  allow  bridge  replacement  funds 
for  the  project. 

The  bridge  Is  expected  to  be  opened  to 
limited  one-way  traffic  late  next  week  after 
floodlights,  traffic  lights  and  barricades  have 
been  installed.  Only  loads  of  five-ton  or  less 
will  be  allowed  diirlng  the  repair  period.  If 
the  embargo  Is  violated  the  supervisors  said 
the  bridge  would  be  closed  Immediately.^ 


MINIMUM  ACCEPTABLE   AMERICAN 
DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

•  Bfr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  press 
statement  that  six  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  made  on  Wednesday.  January  23,  1980, 
at  a  press  breakfast  in  the  Capitol. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statticent  Bt  Senators  Huicprxkt,  Hata- 

KAWA.  Hatch.   McClokx,  ScHMrrT,  Thttr- 

MOMD.   and   Wallop   at   Media   Breakpast. 

TTJ8.  Capttol,  Jaitvart  23.  1980 

lIINtMTrM  acceptable  AMERICAN  DEFENSE 
PROCRAM 

On  Wednesday  night.  President  Oarter  will 
deliver  to  the  Congress  and  the  nation  his 
1980  State  of  the  Union  Message.  The  news 
media  tell  us  that  the  White  House  staff  de- 
scribe this  speech  as  the  moeit  Important  the 
President  has  ever  given.  We  a^ree.  We  will 
be  carefully  watching  this  speech  to  see  what 
the  President  proposes,  now  that  his  foreign 
and  defense  policies  are  In  shambles. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the 
events  of  the  past  few  months  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  have  caused  Preeldent  Carter  to 
change  his  mind  on  matters  which  relate  to 
our  national  security.  After  aU.  Mr.  Oarter 
has  said  that  the  Soviet  aRfrresslon  In  Afghan- 
Istan  has  forced  a  dramatic  change  In  his 
view  of  the  Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  hope  so.  But  we  are  skeptical.  The  State 
of  the  Union  Address  will  show  the  American 
people  If  our  incimibent  president  has  really 
changed  his  mind. 

Frankly,  our  fear  U  that  the  State  of  the 
Union  speech  will  fall  far  short  of  what  this 
country  needs.  Words  full  of  sound  and  fiiry 
ni»y  signify  nothing.  To  date.  Mr.  Carter  has 
practiced  the  opposite  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's good  advice.  For  three  long  vears.  our 
leader  has,  at  most,  spoken  loudly.  Mean- 
while, he  and  the  liberal  Democratic  ma- 
jorities of  the  Congress  have  been  whittling 
away  at  America's  once  big  stick. 

The  Soviets  have  far  surpaosed  us  in  most 
measures  of  mllltory  preparedness.  What  Ui 
wo«e,  the  Soviets  have  been  incretislng  their 
foroea  at  a  rapid  rate  while  President  Carter's 
dsfeoBS  policy  has  been  characterized  by  uni- 
lateral dedsloas  against  badly  needed  new 
Amerloan  weapons. 

WIU  this  President  really  wake  up?  The 
Amecloan  people  wUl  tune  in  Wednesday 
night  and  see.  We  hope  to  hear  more  than 
tough  sounding  words  and  annotincements 
of  half  measures  and  empty  gestures.  The 
Axnwlcan  people  are  clearly  ready  to  do  what 
is  nsoesaary  to  stop  the  Soviets  from  achiev- 


ing world  hegemony.  Is  Mr.  Carter?  We  hope 
so. 

Under  the  circumstances,  because  he  has 
admitted  that  the  Soviets  have  concealed 
their  intentions  from  him  for  so  long,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  Mr.  Carter  will  try  to 
sound  toiigh.  His  political  survival  requires 
that  he  try  to  sound  tough.  But  sounding 
tough  does  not  count  with  the  Soviets.  Only 
being  tough  coimts. 

The  Soviets  will  be  watching  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address.  They  know  the  difference 
between  empty  words  and  real  action.  They 
are  masters  at  both.  Has  this  President 
learned  the  difference?  The  Soviets  will  see 
at  the  same  time  we  do. 

The  audacity  of  Soviet  advances  in  South- 
west Asia  shows  that  a  major  program  for 
rebuilding  American  military  might  Is  nec- 
essary right  now.  Any  further  delay  would  be 
fatal  for  our  country.  At  minimum  the  State 
of  the  Union  message  should  outline  the  spe- 
cific programs  needed  to  reverse  the  other- 
wise inevitable  Soviet  achievement  of  world- 
wide domination. 

The  minimum  program  the  President 
should  announce  In  his  speech  should  in- 
clude a  reversal  of  his  past  decisions  to  cut 
back  U.S.  defense  preparations.  Anything  less 
than  an  admitted  reversal  of  bis  policy  of 
wishful  thinking  about  the  Soviet  will  not 
suffice. 

We  would  love  to  hear  the  President  an- 
nounce that  he  is  replacing  many  of  his  ad- 
visors who  are  responsible  for  so  much  of 
the  current  U.S.  weakness.  But  we  don't  ex- 
pect that. 

What  we  do  have  a  right  to  expect  is  a 
minimum  list  of  proposals  to  build  Ameri- 
can strength.  Anything  less  than  this  will 
be  a  signal  to  the  Soviets  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  nothing  has  really  changed, 
that  no  one  at  the  White  House  has  really 
waked  up. 

Here  are  the  minimum  measures  which  the 
President  must  announce  and  request  of  the 
Congress  if  he  expects  to  be  taken  seriously; 

1.  A  return  to  the  naval  construction  pro- 
gram of  the  previous  Republican  Adminis- 
tration authorizing  construction  of  thirty 
new  capital  ships  per  year.  Mr.  Carter  has  cut 
these  naval  construction  starts  in  half. 

2.  A  reversal  of  the  President's  foolish  de- 
cision to  terminate  the  B-1  bomber.  We  must 
begin  production  of  the  B-1  bomber  in  both 
a  penetrating  bomber  made  and  as  a  cruise 
missile  carrier. 

3.  An  immediate  start  of  procurement  of 
a  new  interceptor  aircraft,  which  is  needed 
to  build  a  credible  American  defense  system 
against  the  Soviet  supersonic  Backfire 
bomber.  (One  of  the  most  outrageous  U.S. 
concessions  in  the  SALT  negotiations  was 
the  failure  to  count  the  Soviets'  Backfire 
bomber,  which  can  easily  hit  U.S.  targets.) 

4.  Accelerated  procurement  and  modern- 
ization of  ground  force  equipment,  espe- 
cially tanks,  anti-tank  weapons,  and  ar- 
tillery. 

5.  A  major  increase  in  U.S.  airlift,  am- 
phibious, and  airborne  capability. 

6.  Acceleration  of  our  U.S.  programs  for 
the  Trident  submarine,  the  Trident  missile 
and  all  of  our  cruise  missile  systems. 

7.  A  significant  Increase  in  research  and 
development  which  would  Include  antl-bal- 
llstlc  missile  technology,  anti-satellite  killers, 
laser  and  high  energy-directed  systems,  and 
possible  military  applications  of  space 
shuttles. 

8.  An  assurance  to  the  American  people 
that  our  strategic  weapon  Triad  (bombers, 
land-based  missiles,  and  submarine-based 
missiles)  will  be  modernized  and  maintained 
on  a  level  superior  or  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

9.  An  acceleration  of  the  MX  missile  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  a  deployment 
system  which  is  workable.  This  would  re- 
quire dropping  of  the  President's  choice  of 


the  expensive  and  environmentally  contro- 
versial "racetrack"  basing  mode. 

10.  A  major,  new  program  of  civil  defense 
preparedness. 

11.  An  upward  pay  adjustment  for  critical 
military  personnel  who  are  leaving  the  armed 
services  at  alarming  rates.  This  problem  Is 
especially  acute  among  senior  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  Junior  grade  officers 
who  provide  the  day-to-day  leadership  in 
the  armed  services  and  fly  our  combat  air- 
craft. 

12.  An  annual  Increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing of  at  least  10  percent  above  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

These  are  minimum  requirements.  Any- 
thing less  will  be  a  clear  sign  that  the  Carter 
Administration  cannot  change.  Anything 
less  will  be  a  clear  sign  that  half  measures, 
ambivalent  actions,  and  wishful  thinking 
continue  to  dominate  this  administration. 

Issued  by : 

U.S.  Senator  Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  R-N.H. 

U.S.  Senator  S.  I.  Hayakavro,  R-Callf . 

U.S.  Senator  Orrln  O.  Hatch,  R-Utah. 

U.S.  Senator  James  A.  McClure,  R-Idaho. 

U.S.  Senator  Harrison  Schmitt,  R-N.  Mex. 

U.S.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C. 

U.S.  Senator  Malcolm  WaUop.  R-Wyo.» 


A  CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  NEW 
DECADE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  4  weeks  many  of  us  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  our  home 
States.  I  am  confident  that  my  experi- 
ences were  typical  of  those  encountered 
by  my  colleagues. 

I  found  the  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices for  the  common  good,  but  increas- 
ingly frustrated  by  what  they  perceive  to 
be  inaction  by  the  institutions  that 
affect  their  everyday  lives.  Too  often 
they  are  hearing  old  solutions  to  new 
problems,  and  they  know  that  what 
worked  in  the  1960's  will  not  work  in  the 
1980's. 

William  C.  Norris.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Control  Data  Corp.. 
accurately  identifies  the  dilemma :  In  an 
era  that  demands  creativity,  our  major 
institutions  have  lost  their  will  to  be  in- 
novative. 

Mr.  Norris  is  an  expert  in  the  area  of 
innovation.  As  founder  of  Control  Data, 
he  took  a  risk  when  he  created  the  com- 
pany. His  creativity  has  given  birth  to  a 
worldwide  corporation. 

Control  Data's  corporate  success  has 
been  coupled  with  social  responsibility. 
Under  Mr.  Norris's  leadership.  Control 
Data  has  formed  a  mutually  beneficial 
partnership  with  the  commimity.  Two 
recent  Control  data  programs — provid- 
ing on-the-job  training  for  unemployed 
and  under-employed  youths  and  return- 
ing the  disabled  to  the  workforce — are 
only  the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  socially 
responsible  undertakings. 

Mr.  Norris'  track  record  is  an  out- 
standing platform  from  which  he  issues 
a  challenge  for  the  new  decade.  I  ask 
that  his  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

"Hie  comments  follow: 

A  RisK-AvotDiNC,  Selfish  Societt 

Roaring,  inflation,  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment,  a  weakened 
U.S.  dollar,  our  eroding  standard  of  living, 
and  other  woes  are  due  In  large  part  to  a 
paralysis  of  fortitude  in  out  society.  Too  few 
of  us  are  ready  to  take  the  risks  necessary 
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to  solve  our  problems.  We  lack  the  will  to 
accommodate  the  changes  that  creative  ap- 
proaches to  our  social  economic  ills  demand. 

Business  and  industry  serve  as  prime  ex- 
amples. With  the  exception  of  those  hardy 
souls  who  start  and  operate  small  businesses 
and  a  few  large  companies,  today's  private 
enterprise  is  distinguished  by  a  lack  of  new 
products  and  service  innovations.  Such  in- 
novations yield  increases  In  productivity 
that  permit  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
at  the  same  time  subdue  inflation  and  create 
Jobs. 

But  innovation  demands  risk  taking — a  way 
of  life  for  the  small-business  person.  It  is 
unavoidable  in  starting  a  business  and 
achieving  profitable  growth  in  an  environ- 
ment dominated  by  giant  corporations.  In 
jhort,  small  businesses  Innovate,  take  risks, 
or  die. 

On  the  other  hand,  big  corporations,  with 
their  vast  resources  and  well-established 
markets,  emphasize  Improvements  in  existing 
products  to  Increase  profits.  Frequently,  they 
obtain  needed  new  products  and  services  by 
acquiring  small  companies.  Consequently, 
over  the  past  10  years  or  so,  total  employment 
by  large  companies  in  the  U.S.  has  remained 
about  level;  increases  in  private  sector  em- 
ployment have  come  primarily  from  small 
companies. 

Failure  of  large  companies  to  be  more  inno- 
vative is  partly  a  function  of  our  growing  no- 
risk  culture.  Innovation  means  doing  some- 
thing new,  often  at  great  initial  expense — 
first  in  development  and  later  in  startup 
costs  of  manufacturing  and  marketing.  The 
rising  cost  of  innovation,  investor  pressure 
for  Immediate  earnings,  and  greater  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  have  accentuated  the 
tendency  of  large  corporations  to  avoid  the 
risks  associated  with  truly  major  Innovative 
products  or  services. 

IMMEDIATE    PAYOFFS 

Today's  emphasis  is  on  Immediate  payoffs 
from  marginal  improvement  in  existing  offer- 
ings and  from  lower  labor  costs  through 
mechanization  and  automation.  In  such  an 
environment,  it  is  no  surprise  that  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  services  takes  a 
back  seat.  But  big  business  Is  not  alone.  It 
shares  its  apathetic,  risk- avoiding,  selfish, 
and  reactionary  profile  with  other  sectors. 
Including  academia,  organized  labor,  private 
foundations,  the  churches,  and  government. 

The  education  establishment  resists  the 
changes  required  by  a  declining  student 
population,  rising  costs,  and  an  Increasingly 
obvious  inability  to  meet  the  Individual 
needs  of  many  students.  Labor  unions  shun 
cooperation  with  corporations  in  addressing 
the  needs  of  society — and.  by  extension,  their 
individual  members.  Many  foundations  sup- 
ply money  to  alleviate  social  ills.  IronicaUy, 
however,  they  Invest  their  assets  in  an  ultra- 
conservative  manner,  favoring  safe  securities 
over  higher-risk  Investments.  The  effect  is  to 
discourage  economic  growth.  This  Is  particu- 
larly ironic  in  that  most  foundations  owe 
their  wealth  to  some  entrepreneur's  willing- 
ness to  take  risks  a  few  decades  ago. 

In  a  recent  television  appearance.  President 
Carter  noted  that  one  of  the  great  short- 
comings in  our  society  is  that  everyone  is 
out  for  hhnaelf.  Perhaps  the  best  one-line 
summary  of  our  society  today  is  that  the 
pioneering  spirit  epitomized  by  the  phrase 
"go  west,  young  man"  has  been  replaced  with 
the  shortslehted  negative  lmpllcatl«as  of  the 
question,  "What  have  you  done  for  me  late- 
ly?" Clearly,  there  must  lie  many  changes  if 
there  is  to  be  substantial  Improvement.  The 
old  ways  Just  arent  working  well  enough. 

INVECri'lNG   IK   INNOVATION 

Our  reoresentatlves  In  Congress  must  pass 
new  le<rt8latlon  that  removes  the  disadvan- 
tage placed  on  small  business,  disadvantages 
resulting  from  punitive  tax  laws  and  en- 
vironmental regulations.  In  contrast  to  the 


present  situation.  Congress  would  do  weU  to 
give  small  business  a  competitive  edge  be- 
cause of  its  willingness  to  Innovate,  take 
risks,  and  create  the  new  jobs  that  Americans 
need  so  badly — In  recognition  of  its  proven 
performance  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Stockholders  and  other  constituents  of 
big  business  should  encourage  corporate 
management  to  Increase  investments  In  Im- 
portant Innovations,  especially  those  ad- 
dressing major  needs  of  society:  lower -cost 
domestic  sources  of  energy,  energy  conserva- 
tion, better  and  lower-cost  education,  and 
rebuilding  our  blighted  cities. 

Church  members  should  support  leaders 
who  propose  cooperation  with  business  In 
gaining  desirable  societal  objectives,  at  least 
for  a  period  long  enough  to  produce  worth- 
while results.  Likewise,  educators  and  parents 
can  look  carefully  at  new  ways  to  approach 
schooling — ways  that  enhance  availability, 
efficiency,  and  quality  without  raising  costs. 

Similarly,  individuals  in  labor  unions, 
foundations,  and  other  organizations  must 
encourage  cooperative  enterprise.  No  one 
sector  has  the  resources,  the  answers,  or  even 
the  right  to  continue  with  isolated  actions 
that  promote  Its  own  Interests  without 
adequate  regard  for  those  of  others. 

All  of  us  have  a  stake  In  our  Institutions. 
All  bear  some  responsibility  for  solving 
society's  problems.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
what  we  can  do  to  encourage  productive 
change — in  our  institutions  and  our  own 
lives.  Until  productive  change  is  accom- 
plished, our  standard  of  living  will  continue 
to  decllne.9 

HUMAN  LIFE 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  yes- 
terday marked  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
struck  down  restrictive  State  abortion 
laws.  To  mark  that  solemn  occasion.  I 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  22,  the  proposed  human  life 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Since  I  was  a  member  of  the  Florida 
State  Senate,  I  have  opposed  abortion 
on  demand.  My  voting  record  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  consistently  reflected 
my  belief  in  protecting  human  life.  As 
the  debate  continues  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  will  remain  Arm  in  opposition  to 
abortion. 

TTie  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  the  un- 
born is  clear.  In  the  past  7  years,  nearly 
8  million  abortions  have  been  performed 
in  this  country.  As  we  enter  the  new 
decade  of  the  eighties,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  begin  a  new  era  of  protecting 
both  human  rights  and  human  life,  and 
one  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22.» 


SENATOR  JACOB  JAVITS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
an  article  entitled,  "The  75-Year  Dash." 
was  published  in  New  York  magazine. 
The  article  is  about  our  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Jacob  Javits.  and  provides  the 
reader  with  an  up-front  look  at  this 
hard-working,  no-nonsense  man. 

Senator  Javits  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate over  24  years  ago  and  is  still  ably 
representing  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
is  widely  acclaimed  in  many  circles 
throughout  the  Nation  for  his  great  ex- 
panse of  knowledge  In  the  Adds  of  for- 


eign relations,  economics,  and  health  to 
name  but  a  few.  His  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  consider  him  to  be  one 
of  the  brightest  men  this  body  has  ever 
had.  I  strongly  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 
I  have  personally  known  Jake  Javits 
for  many  years  now  and  yet  each  day  I 
continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  breadth  of 
his  natural  and  legislative  talents.  All 
Republicans  are  proud  of  Jake,  even 
though  they  may  disagree  with  him  on 
some  ideological  questions.  His  dedication 
and  diligence  have  reaped  great  benefit 
for  our  party.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  him  and  learn 
from  him  during  my  teniae  in  the 
Senate. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about 
whether  or  not  he  will  seek  reelection  to 
the  Senate  next  year.  I  hope  he  decides 
to  continue  his  service  in  this  body  be- 
cause his  tremendous  energy  and  con- 
tribution to  the  legislative  process  reflects 
well  not  OTily  on  New  York,  but  the  whole 
country  as  well. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
with  the  hope  that  we  will  be  reading 
another  article  25  years  from  now  en- 
titled: "Jake  Javits:  The  100-Year 
Dash." 
The  article  follows: 

The  75- Year  Dash 
(By  Joe  Klein) 
Jacob  Javits  Is  losing  patience  with  me. 
"Can't  you  see  I'm  busy?"  he  pleads.  "I'm  up 
to  my  neck.  I'm  swamped." 

I'm  supposed  to  be  watching  him  spend  a 
typical  day  at  work  in  the  Senate,  but  my 
presence — and  I'm  not  doing  anything  ob- 
trusive. Just  watching — is  proving  to  be 
something  of  a  bother. 

"I  don't  have  time  for  you  now.  I'm  biisy. 
I'm  working." 

"But  you  agreed  to  let  me  watch  you  work," 
I  say.  "I'd  like  to  see  what  you  do." 

"I  don't  do  anything.  Tliere's  nothing  to 
see.  I  work." 

And  work,  and  work.  In  fact,  at  this  mo- 
ment Jacob  Javits  is  one  of  the  very  few 
United  States  senators  who  are  actually 
working.  Most  of  his  colleagues  are  Jtist  sit- 
ting around,  gabbing  In  the  Senate  dining 
room,  or  having  Christmas  cocktails  in  their 
offices  with  friends  and  staff,  waiting  to  vote 
on  the  Chrysler  bailout  bill  and  go  home. 
It  is  late  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
1979  session  of  Congress,  and  the  Capitol  Is 
glowing  wtih  holiday  cheer.  Chrysler  will  be 
the  last  big  vote  before  recess;  the  Mil,  which 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  House.  Is  being 
photocopied.  When  that  is  done,  copies  will 
be  distributed  on  the  Senate  floor  and  there 
will  be  a  vote.  Until  then,  there  Isnt  much 
anvone  can  do  but  wait. 

Jacob  Javits  isn't  about  to  waste  any  time 
waiting,  though.  He  is  down  in  his  cubbyhole 
office.  Just  below  the  Senate  chamber,  reading 
through  a  bill  that  would  reorganize  an  ob- 
scure international-trade  conunlsslon.  It  Is 
not  a  very  crudal  bill,  but  international 
trade  Is  Javits's  ^ecialty  and  he  feels  a  cer- 
tain responsibility,  and  so  he  sits  at  his  desk, 
penciling  in  changes  while  an  aide  watches 
nervously,  hoping  the  boss  w411  be  satisfied. 
"Too  much  verbiage,"  Javits  mutters.  "You 
could  have  said  this  in  half  the  space." 

But  International  trade  isn't  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  senator's  brusque  distemper  this 
evening.  There  is  a  more  serious  problem: 
Senator  John  Steiuils,  the  Mississippi  dino- 
saur. Is  trying  to  pull  a  fast  one.  He  is  trying 
to  gain  last-minute  Senate  approval  of  a  new 
federal  Judge  for  his  home  state,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  L.  T.  Senter.  He  is  hoping  that 
his  colleagues,  anxious  to  get  home,  wont 
notice  that  the  Judge  has  the  unfortunate 
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habit — according  to  sworn  testimony — of 
calling  black  people  "niggers"  in  his  oourt- 
room.  Furthermore.  Stennis  is  hoping  that 
the  six  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  voted  against  Senter's  appointment 
(eleven  voted  for  It)  will  defer  to  his  senior- 
ity and  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  not 
cause  a  ruckus  on  the  floor  .  .  .  and  Indeed  it 
seems  the  Senate  Is  ready  to  bestow  this  last- 
minute  Christmas  gift. 

Although  he  would  never  admit  it  publicly 
(or  to  anyone  but  his  closest  staff) ,  Javlts  Is 
disgusted.  He  can't  understand  why  the  dis- 
gruntled Judiciary  members  aren't  going  to 
make  an  effort  to  block  the  appointment.  It 
Is,  he  believes,  their  responsibility;  It  cer- 
tainly Isn't  his.  And  yet,  he  has  a  fistful  of 
letters  from  people  with  the  NAACP  and  the 
bar  association  who  think  that  L.  T.  Senter 
would  be  unfit  to  Judge  the  Miss  America 
pageant. 

Even  though  It  seems  likely  that  Stennls 
will  have  his  way,  someone  should  speak  out 
against  this  perversion. 

It  will  be  well  past  midnight  when  the 
nomination  reaches  the  floor.  By  that  time, 
Javlts — who  Is  75  years  old  and  contemplat- 
ing retirement — will  be  quite  exhausted.  It's 
entirely  unlikely  that  any  of  his  constituents 
will  ever  be  affected  by  L.  T.  Senter's  brand 
of  Justice:  the  vast  majority  of  New  Yorkers 
will  never  even  be  aware  that  the  man  exists. 
But  Javlts  will  rise  nonetheless;  with  the 
dry  precision  that  has  characterized  his 
career  in  public  life,  he  cannot  Imagine  do- 
ing otherwise. 

Jacob  Javlts  was  born  on  May  18,  1904, 
which  makes  him  the  fifth-oldest  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  His  father  was  a 
Janitor  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  His  mother 
was  a  peddler.  He  worked  his  way  through 
NYU  Law  School  and,  upon  graduation. 
Joined  his  older  brother  In  the  law  firm  of 
Javlts  and  Javlts,  which  specialized  In  bank- 
ruptcies— a  growth  Industry  during  the  Ex- 
pression— and  he  became  wealthy. 

He  always  was  Interested  In  politics,  start- 
ing out  as  an  ardent  socialist.  When  that 
passion  cooled,  he  was  left  with  a  modest 
Idealism  and  a  strong  aversion  to  Tammany 
Hall's  sleaze  and  corruption — one  of  his 
father's  functions  as  a  Janitor  was  to  bribe 
the  tenants  to  vote  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket  each  Election  Day.  And  so  he  Joined 
the  Republican  party,  which  wasn't  quite  so 
obtuse  an  organization  in  tho^e  days  as  It 
is  now.  It  was  Plorello  La  Guardla's  party, 
the  reform  party.  He  first  ran  for  Congress 
In  1946  from  upper  Manhattan  and,  much  to 
everyone's  surprise,  was  elected.  He  has  never 
lost  an  election  since,  which  Is  probably  as 
much  a  testimony  to  the  lameness  of  his' 
opposition  (such  perennial  loeers  as  Ramsay 
Clark,  Paul  O'Dwyer.  and  the  unforgettable 
James  Donovan)   as  It  is  to  his  popularity. 

But  even  with  cream-puff  opposition  and 
the  reassuring  presence  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
as  moderate-liberal  padrone,  life  as  a  Re- 
publican hasn't  been  especially  easy  for 
Jacob  Javlts.  He's  had  to  make  such  unap- 
petizing decisions  as  whether  to  support 
Barry  Ooldwater  for  president  in  1964  (he 
didn't)  and  what  to  do  about  Richard  Nixon. 
"Dick  Nixon  can  be  a  blessing  to  this  country 
and  the  world,"  he  said  in  1968,  adding  that 
Nixon  might  well  end  the  Vietnam  war  if 
elected:  [He]  has  good  origins;  he's  a 
Quaker,  you  know." 

Although  Javlts  never  wavered  in  his  basic 
principles,  always  supporting  the  clvll-rlghts 
movement  and  opposing  the  war  in  Vietnam 
after  1967,  his  performance  during  the  Water- 
gate years  was  less  than  inspiring.  Perhaps  it 
was  party  loyalty,  perhaps  cowardice,  but 
he  remained  relatively — dlsgracefuly — silent 
during  the  Impeachment  process.  Even  arch- 
conservative  and  then  Senator  James  Buck- 
ley called  for  Nixon's  resignation  before  he 
did. 


On  a  more  practical  level,  the  fact  that 
Javlts  is  a  Republican  has  limited  his  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  Senate.  If  he  were  a  Dem- 
ocrat, he  would  be  a  very  powerful  man  by 
now — chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  at  the  very  least — and  he  often 
is  asked  why  he  never  switched  parties.  "Well, 
you  dont  get  a  free  ride  with  either  party," 
he  says.  "The  conservatism  of  the  Republi- 
cans has  occasionally  nettled  the  hell  out 
of  me,  but  I've  usually  agreed  with  their 
economic  policy.  Anyway,  if  I  were  a  Dem- 
ocrat, I  would  have  been  expected  to  support 
people  like  Jim  Eastland,  who  was  chairman 
of  Judiciary  for  so  many  years.  Eastland's  a 
nice  man,  but  I  can't  say  that  his  record 
on  civil  rights  was  anything  that  I'd  feel 
comfortable  with." 

And  so  he  remains  the  last  of  the  La 
Ouardia  Republicans,  the  exemplar  of  a 
tradition  that  few  people  understand  or  ap- 
preciate. Even  in  New  York  State,  he  is  con- 
sidered more  of  an  ideological  encumbrance 
than  a  respected  elder  by  many  of  his  fel- 
low party  members.  "I  don't  consider  our- 
selves in  the  same  party,"  says  George  Clark, 
the  Brooklyn  GOP  chairman  who  Is  one 
of  three  Important  county  leaders  who've 
said  they  want  Javlts  to  retire.  "Fe  certain- 
ly doesn't  represent  the  views  of  rank-and- 
file  Republicans.  Sure,  he's  been  a  b'g  vote 
getter,  but  some  real  weirdos  in  this  world 
have  been  big  vote  getters.  I  wish  he  would 
Just  quit." 

Clark  is  not  alone.  More  than  a  few  Re- 
publicans are  hoping  against  hone  that  Javlts 
will  pack  it  In.  Jack  Kemp,  the  ultracon- 
servatlve  congressman  from  Buffalo,  would, 
no  doubt,  immediately  announce  his  candi- 
dacy. And  there  is  always  the  vague  possibil- 
ity that  Henry  Kissinger  will  deign  to  lend 
his  weighty  presence  to  the  legislature — 
although  the  position  of  senator,  and  Junior 
senator  at  that,  would  certainly  seem  a  mild 
demotion  for  him. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Democrats — buoyed 
by  the  fact  that  Javlts'  margins  of  victory 
have  grown  progressively  smaller — seem  in- 
tent on  offering  something  more  than  a 
lightweight  candidate  this  year:  Either  Bess 
Myerson  or  Congresswoman  Elizabeth  Holts- 
man  would  certainly  be  more  formidable 
than  the  opposition  Javlts  has  faced  in  the 
past,  although  there  Is  always  the  possi- 
bility that  someone  like  John  Lindsay  might 
sneak  In. 

All  of  them  are  waiting  to  see  what  Javlts 
is  going  to  do,  but  the  senator  is  taking  his 
time  about  it,  loving  the  unusual  attention 
he's  receiving  and  Is  not  about  to  tip  his 
hand  yet. 

"I  have  no  announcement  about  my  plans 
for  the  futxxre,"  he  tells  reporters — with  a 
cagey  twinkle  in  his  clear  blue  eyes — on  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  1979  session. 
He  has  called  a  press  conference  in  his  clut- 
tered office  to  review  the  year's  legislative 
achievements.  He  wants  to  explain  his  sup- 
port for  the  Chrysler  bailout,  and  take  credit 
for  a  recent  bill  to  reduce  airport  noise,  and 
talk  about  the  things  hell  be  concentrating 
on  In  1980.  The  reporters  want  him  to  talk 
about  retirement. 

"I  have  not  made  a  decision  on  that  yet," 
he  says,  adding,  cryptically,  "but  I'm  not 
undecided.  I  Just  haven't  made  my  decision." 

"When  will  you  decide?" 

He  says  he  will  decide  on  or  about  February 
12.  "That's  a  good  day — not  only  Is  it  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  an  important  day  for  Re- 
pubUcans.  but  it  is  also  the  twelfth  anni- 
versary of  my  withdrawal  of  support  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  It  Is  nine  months  before 
the  election,  which  I  think  is  sufficient  time 
for  me  to  mount  a  campaign,  or  for  others  to 
do  so."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  talk  about 
how  former  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowltz 
and  former  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt  didn't 
announce  their  decisions  until  much  later. 


"Herbert  Lehman  didn't  announce  his  deci- 
sion to  retire  from  the  Senate  until  July  of 
1956 — I  remember  that  very  clearly  because 
I  became  a  candidate  for  his  seat  inunedlately 
after  that." 

The  reporters  move  on  to  other  subjects, 
leaving  an  important  nuance  unexplored; 
All  three  men  he  has  mentioned — ^Lefkowltz, 
Levitt,  and  Lehman — decided  to  retire. 

"Why  should  you  retire?"  I  asked  him  later. 

"Well,  I  have  to  consider  myself  as  a  hu- 
man being.  I've  been  doing  this  for  33  years," 
his  voice  trails.  Then,  "If  I  decided  to  stay 
here,  I  wouldn't  change  my  style.  People 
seem  to  think  that  I  could  slow  down,  take 
it  easy,  go  to  sleep  for  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon .  .  .  but  if  I  stayed,  I'd  have  to  keep  on 
doing  it  the  way  I've  always  done. 

"Sometimes  it  really  gets  to  me,  the  way  It 
did  tonight,"  he  says,  in  an  apparent  refer- 
ence to  the  Mlsstssippi-Judgesbip  battle.  "It 
becomes  very  exhausting,  very  tiring.  But  I 
suppose  that  when  you  work  hard,  you're 
taken  advantage  of  by  your  own  zest  for  the 
Job,  and  everything  gets  deposited  on  your 
doorstep.  I  have  as  much  business  getting 
involved  In  this  thing  tonight  as  you  have 
to  fly." 

But  it  was  inevitable  that  be  would  get  in- 
volved. From  the  very  start  of  his  career, 
Javlts  has  made  a  practice  of  getting  in- 
volved in  Just  about  everything,  signing  up 
for  as  many  committees  as  would  have  him, 
working  harder  than  his  colleagues,  and 
knowing  more.  "It  is  almost  a  fetish  with 
him,"  says  Don  Kellerman,  a  former  aide. 
"I've  never  known  anyone  who  worked  so 
hard.  It  is  a  compulsion,  a  need  to  know 
everything. 

"When  I  think  of  Javlts,  the  image  that 
comes  to  mind  is  him  sitting  at  his  desk — 
it's  about  six  in  the  evening — ^and  he's  sur- 
rounded by  aides,  all  these  young,  high-pow- 
ered legislative  assistants  who  are  experts  in 
their  areas,  and  they're  all  vying  for  his  at- 
tention. One  guy  wants  to  talk  about  unem- 
ployment, another  wants  to  talk  about  for- 
eign policy,  a  third  wants  to  talk  about  small 
business,  and  he's  Juggling  all  three  of  them, 
carrying  on  a  coherent  discussion  with  three 
at  once  .  .  .  and  he  knows  more  about  the 
subjects  in  question  than  any  of  them.  He 
is  the  only  public  figure  I've  ever  met  whom 
I  respect  more  after  working  for  him  than 
before." 

Another  former  aide,  Pete  Teeley,  who  is 
now  George  Bush's  press  secretary,  remem- 
bers going  to  Mexico  with  Javlts:  "I  was  ex- 
pecting an  enjoyable  trip.  You  know,  the 
press  always  calls  these  things  'Junkets.' 
Well,  we  get  there,  and  immediately  he's  in 
a  meeting  with  the  president  of  Mexico, 
and  then  the  foreign  minister  and  labor  and 
business  leaders — amazing.  We're  in  Mexico 
for  three  days  and  he  never  stops  having 
meetings.  And  in  all  these  meetings,  he's  tak- 
ing notes,  and  when  we  get  back  to  Wash- 
ington, the  notes  become  a  voluminous  re- 
port that  is  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  ignored  by  virtually  everyone. 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  care,  though,  if  no 
one  notices.  At  least,  he  never  says  anything. 
He  will  work  on  something  for  years  with- 
out any  publicity  Just  because  he  thinks 
It's  Important,  and  someone  has  to  do  it.  It's 
his  Job  and  he  has  a  tremendous  sense  of 
responsibility.  He  worked  on  the  pension- 
reform  bill  for  six,  eight,  ten  years  before  it 
was  passed.  Then  he  went  to  the  White 
House  for  the  signing,  came  back  to  the  of- 
fice, and  was  off  onto  the  next  thing,  as  if 
nothing  very  significant  had  Just  happened." 

The  long  hours,  the  hard  work,  the  exper- 
tise are  all  very  impressive  .  .  .  but  rather 
dull.  Despite  a  lifetime  of  effort.  Jacob 
Javlts  is  not  a  very  Inspiring  or  beloved  fig- 
ure. In  1972.  New  York  Magazine  had  the 
temerity  to  honor  him  as  one  of  the  "Tten 
Most  Overrated"  men  In  New  York;  "He 
exerts  tremendous  influence  on  three  aging 
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women  in  the  Bronx,  and  two  tn  Washing- 
ton Heights."  it  was  noted.  And  It  is  true 
that  the  quiet,  patient  work  he  does  In  areas 
like  international  economics,  and  even  |>en- 
sion  reform,  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to 
media  attention.  While  more  flamboyant 
colleagues  like  Pat  Moynlhan  have  gained 
credit  as  stalwart  defenders  of  New  York  City 
in  Washington,  Javlts  quietly  fashioned  pro- 
grams like  Model  Cities  in  the  1960s.  "I 
never  knew  him  to  refuse  a  request  to  help 
the  city,"  says  former  Mayor  Abraham 
Beame. 

Javlts  Is  not  a  particularly  courtly  or 
elegant  or  clever  man.  "I  don't  think  he  has 
very  much  of  a  sense  of  humor."  sajra  an 
otherwise  admiring  former  aide.  When  he 
tries  to  be  gracious,  he  usually  .^'ucceeds  only 
in  appearing  strained.  As  early  as  1950,  The 
New  Yorker  described  his  manner  as  that  of 
a  "maitre  d'h6tel  upon  the  approach  of  a 
steady  and  well-heeled  customer."  Indeed,  it 
often  seems  that  the  most  exciting  thing 
about  Jacob  Javlts  Is  his  flashy  wife.  Marlon, 
who  gads  about  town  and  used  to  do  public 
relations  for  the  shab,  and  has  been  known 
to  brag  about  her  "open"  marriage. 

Although  he  Is  well  respected  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  doesn't  have  many  friends  there.  His 
colleagues  often  defer  to  his  knowledge  but 
don't  seem  to  seek  him  out  as  a  leader.  He 
is  the  perennial  outsider,  especially  among 
the  Republicans,  who  tend  to  be  daunted  by 
such  qualities  as  liberalism  and  Jewlshness. 
Several  years  ago.  Javlts  ran  for  a  minor 
party  leadership  position  against  Carl  Curtis 
of  Nebraska — a  man  widely  regarded  by 
friend  and  foe  as  one  of  the  stupidest  hu- 
mans ever  to  serve  in  the  Senate — and  he 
lost. 

Javlts  suffers  these  slights  with  quiet  fnis- 
tration;  he  is  not  a  humble  man.  and  his 
pride  Is  tinged  with  deflance.  Throughout 
his  career,  he  has  appeared  to  be  antsy,  al- 
ways desiring  greater  recognition  and  power. 
In  the  mld-l9eos,  he  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  wouldn't  mind  being  the  flrst 
Jewish  vice-president,  an  ambition  that 
earned  him  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  and 
more  than  a  few  snickers. 

"There  is  no  office  now  closed  to  a  Jew, 
including  the  presidency,"  he  told  Time,  and 
predicted  that  some  Jew  would  be  Included 
on  a  national  ticket  within  the  next  decade. 
"It  would  be  nice  to  be  the  fellow  that  It 
happened  to,"  he  said. 

His  lack  of  humility  is,  at  times,  rather 
grating.  There  is  a  very  definite  sense  that 
Javlts  feels  that  his  distinguished  career  has 
gone  unappreciated,  and  sometimes  his  re- 
sentment bubbles  over  Into  pomposity.  "I 
am  more  than  a  senator."  he  once  reportedly 
told  an  aide.  "I  am  an  Institution." 

"There  is  no  office  now  closed  to  a  Jew. 
him.  At  75.  he  remains  spry  and  fit.  He  works 
out  in  the  Senate  gym  virtually  every  day. 
While  rome  of  his  colleagues  dodder  pre- 
cariously through  the  halls  of  Congress, 
Javlts  still  strides  with  assurance. 

And.  at  12:46  a.m.  on  the  last  day  of  the 
1979  session  of  Coneress.  when  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  L.  T.  Senter  of  Mlsslsslool 
nnally  reaches  the  Senate  floor,  he  Is  well 
preoared  and  alert  and  ready  to  do  battle. 

"I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  oersonally 
selected  the  man  to  be  nominated."  says 
John  Stennls.  who  is  three  years  older  than 
Javlts  but  seems  much  older  than  that.  "And 
I  want  you  to  know  that  he  Is  a  good  man.  a 
man  of  Judicial  experience  and  temperament 
»nd  Integrity." 

The  ocher  Senate  chamber  has  taken  on  a 
aank.  musty,  late-night  quality.  Several 
•enators— McOovem,  Long.  Byrd— are  dozing 
ntfully  In  their  seats:  others  are  stretched 
out  on  cloakroom  couches.  The  galleries  are 
empty. 

Stennls  finishes  with  a  flourish,  and  Javlts 
rtM«.  He  says,  rather  pointedly,  that  he  Is 
not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
»nd  therefore  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to 


hear  all  the  testimony  in  this  case.  "I  hope 
we'll  hear  from  some  members  of  that  com- 
mittee tonight  so  that  we  can  make  a  more 
Informed  Judgment."  He  assures  his  col- 
leagues that  he  has  "enormous  respect  and 
affection  for  the  senior  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi," and  then  he  begins  to  tear  Senter 
apart.  He  reads  from  letters,  quotes  affidavits 
and  testimony.  Including  that  of  a  young, 
white  legal  intern  who  swears  unequivocally 
that  he  beard  the  Judge  "use  the  word  'nig- 
ger' In  open  court."  There  Is  more :  The  Judge 
apparently  made  a  practice  of  telling  racial 
Jokes  in  his  chambers,  belonged  to  an  all- 
white  country  club,  and  sent  his  children  to 
an  all-white  private  academy  when  the 
schools  in  his  town  were  Integrated. 

Javlts  lays  out  the  case  patiently  and 
clearly,  without  histrionics,  and  closes  by 
reminding  his  colleagues  that  Senter  is  a 
young  man  who  probably  will  serve  on  the 
bench  for  the  next  30  years,  and  that  his  dis- 
trict is  60  percent  black. 

Javlts  is  followed  by  Birch  Bayh.  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  essentially 
repeats  everything  that  has  Just  been  said, 
adding  that  the  committee  wasnt  able  to 
determine  if  the  Judge's  decisions  actually 
were  racist,  and  the  nomination  should  prob- 
ably be  held  up  until  that  sort  of  study  is 
made. 

Paul  T^ongas,  the  young  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  points  out  that  this  will 
probably  be  the  last  vote  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  19708.  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  a  man  with  such 
a  questionable  record.  The  thought  occurs 
that  Stennls  and  Javlts  have  been  fighting 
each  other  on  this  issue,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, for  nearly  25  years,  and  this  may  well 
be  the  last  time  they  do  battle.  The  issue, 
like  the  men,  has  become  something  of  an 
anachronism.  Mississippi  is  about  as  segre- 
gated as  New  York  nowadays;  racists  adorn 
the  bench  in  both  states. 

The  debate  drones  on.  It  is  well  past  2 
a.m.  Finally,  there  Is  only  time  for  a  closing 
statement  from  both  sides. 

Javlts  rises  wearily  again.  He  asks  that  the 
Senate  delay  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion until  it  reconvenes  In  January.  "Why 
do  we  have  to  act  now,  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning,  on  the  last  day  well  be  meeting 
In  this  decade?  What's  the  nub?  Will  Jus- 
tice collapse  in  Mississippi?" 

Then  Stennls,  angry  and  tired,  and  Just 
barely  in  control,  says  that  the  opposition 
to  Senter  has  been  organized  mainly  by 
black  militants  who  stage  protest  marches 
and  distribute  radical  leaflets.  He  doesnt 
see  anything  so  terrible  about  the  Judge's 
record,  even  if  it  Is  true  that  he  used  a  par- 
ticular word  in  court.  "When  I  was  growing 
up  in  the  South,  Negroes  were  offended 
when  they  were  called  blacks.  .  .  .  I've  lived 
with  them  all  my  life,  and  I've  heard  them 
call  each  other  niggers  many  times." 

This  final  outrage  passes  virtually  unno- 
ticed. The  senators  are  anxious  to  vote  and 
go  home.  They  will  conflrm  the  nomination 
because  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  personal 
affront  to  one  of  their  fellow  members  to  do 
otherwise.  Many  of  them  are,  perhaos.  think- 
ing about  their  own  nominees  for  the  federal 
bench  who  have,  at  times,  been  more  polit- 
ical than  Judicious. 

The  actual  vote,  when  it  oMnes,  is  some- 
thing of  an  anticlimax.  Javlts  doesn't  blink 
when  the  totals  are  announced:  43  in  favor 
of  Senter  and  25  opposed.  He  merely  rises, 
with  great  weariness  and  dignity,  shakes 
hands  with  several  of  his  colleagues,  and 
leaves  the  chamber.^ 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY'S  NEW 
JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  do  not  get  enough  opportunities  to 


travel  through  New  Jersey  sometimes  do 
not  understand  why  we  are  known  as 
the  Garden  State. 

Yet  New  Jersey  can  boast  many  ad- 
vances in  agriculture  and  can  claim 
leadership  in  the  production  of  many 
crops,  from  blueberries  to  tomatoes. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  New  Jersey's 
nickname  fits  is  the  work  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
based  at  Rutgers  University's  Cook  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Grant  F.  Walt(m,  director  of  the 
experiment  staticm  and  dean  of  Cook 
College,  notes  that  the  name  Rutgers 
is  associated  with  many  key  develop- 
ments in  agriculture  and  that  Rutgers 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  drive 
to  modernize  techniques  and  practices  in 
America's  farmlands. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  will  celebrate 
its  lOOtti  anniversary  of  service  to 
American  agriculture,  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  Dr.  Walton,  the  staff 
and  students  of  Rutgers,  and  the  insti- 
tution's aliunni  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations on  a  job  well  done. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  station's  recent  ef- 
forts which  was  prepared  by  the  imiver- 
sity,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

The  simunary  follows: 

AGRICTrLTCKAL      EXPERIMENT      STATION      CKLS- 

BBATES  Centennial 

New  Bxxtnswick,  January  16. — To  real- 
dents  of  highly  urbanized  New  Jersey  or  to 
travelers  on  its  tollways,  it  seems  almost 
unbelievable  that  New  Jersey  is  known  m 
the  Garden  State. 

One  man  in  a  unique  position  to  explain 
why  that  nickname  still  fits  is  Dr.  Grant  F. 
Walton,  dean  of  Rutgers  University's  Cook 
College  and  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  based  there. 

The  Experiment  Station  is  marking  Its 
lOOth  birthday  on  March  10,  1980.  with  the 
whole  year  to  be  punctuated  by  various  types 
of  celebrations. 

"The  fact  that  New  Jersey  is  stUl  known  as 
the  Garden  State  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Experiment  Station,  which 
has  accumulated  an  Impressive  list  of  ac- 
complishments during  Its  century  of  serv- 
ice," said  Dr.  Walton. 

"For  example."  he  noted,  "the  name  of 
Rutgers  Is  associated  Immediately  with 
streptomycin  and  the  Rutgers  tomato,  which 
are  both  fruits  of  Experiment  Station  re- 
search. 

"But  fewer  people  seem  to  realize  that,  as 
the  most  urbanized  state  In  the  nation,  New 
Jersey  hais  less  than  one  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation engaged  in  food  production.  However, 
that  one  percent  produces  a  quarter  of  all 
the  food  consumed  In  New  Jersey. 

"The  Experiment  Station  has  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  increasing  and  maintaining  the 
high  level  of  top-quality  production  by 
Garden  State  growers,"  he  said. 

Walton  believes  that  agriculture  surrives 
today  not  by  increasing  prices  for  its  prod- 
ucts but  by  becoming  more  efficient  In  its 
operation.  As  an  example,  he  cited  the  per- 
centage of  disposable  income  spent  on  food 
for  a  family  of  four. 

"Twenty  years  ago.  It  was  26  percent,  and 
now  it's  16  percent.  Nothing  else  has  had 
that  kind  of  reduction,"  he  said. 

Behind  the  facts  and  flgtires  lies  a  fabric 
of  diverse  research  efforts  at  the  Experiment 
SUtion  dating  back  to  the  days  of  iU  flrst 
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director,  Gteorge  H.  Cook,  whose  name  Is  now 
carried  by  the  college  that  houses  It. 

Dr.  Cook  was  a  chemist  and  geologist  who 
was  active  in  a  wide  range  of  other  scientific 
areas  as  well.  Under  his  guidance  the  Ex- 
periment Station  began  its  work  on  botany, 
biology,  entomology  and  soils.  Today  there 
are  some  250  separate  resesirch  projects  un- 
der way  In  the  19  departments  at  Cook  which 
together  form  what  Walton  calls  "New  Jer- 
sey's only  research  and  development  center 
for  food  and  other  natural  resources." 

"The  Experiment  Station  Is  the  agricul- 
tural research  component  of  Rutgers  and  Is 
designed  to  integrate  teaching,  research  and 
extension  work.  Our  mission  is  agricultural 
production,  food  science  and  nutrition,  and 
environmental  Improvement,"  he  said. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Experiment  Station  yields  a  harvest  of  many 
"firsts"  of  national  and  international  renown. 
In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  Rut- 
gers tomato  and  the  discovery  of  the  anti- 
biotic streptomycin,  which  earned  a  Nobel 
Prize  for  Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman  of  the 
Experiment  Station  facility,  the  list  includes 
tho  following: 

The  use  of  artificial  Insemination  in  cattle 
was  perfected  at  the  Station.  The  process  is 
now  used  for  tiu-keys,  bees,  dogs  and  hMves 
as  well. 

The  nation's  first  collegiate  department  of 
environmental  science  was  established  here 
in  1921. 

Effective  mosquito  control  technology  be- 
gan here,  leading,  along  the  way,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  "6-12,"  the  Insect  repellent 
that  worked.  Byproducts  of  this  research 
range  from  the  protection  of  public  health 
to  the  maintenance  of  tourism  along  the  Jer- 
sey shore  and  the  development  of  the  Mea- 
dowlands. 

Two  vaccines  developed  at  the  Station 
saved  the  poultry  industry,  both  locally  and 
nationiUly,  from  the  ravages  of  Newcastle  dis- 
ease and  laryngotracheitis. 

"Aquaculture"  was  added  to  the  vocabul- 
ary to  describe  a  process  that  was  developed 
at  Rutgers  and  which  is  responsible  for  Im- 
proved oyster  farming  in  the  Delaware  Bay. 
The  Station  pioneered  in  research,  con- 
ducted by  the  department  of  nutrition, 
which  linked  fiber  in  the  diet  to  the  control 
of  cholesterol  in  the  body. 

The  Station  developed  the  Blake  peach, 
which  gave  New  Jersey  fruit  growers  a  leg  up 
on  their  Oeorgla  cousins,  and  a  host  of  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  specifically  designed  for 
New  Jersey's  climate  and  soli  conditions; 
these  include  the  Ramapo  tomato,  successor 
to  the  Rutgers  variety. 

The  Station  originated  the  "transfer  of  de- 
velopment rights"  concept  of  land  xise,  which 
has  done  much  to  preserve  land  as  open 
space. 

A  researcher  at  the  Experiment  Station  dis- 
covered that  the  plant  which  produces  the 
world's  safest  yet  deadliest  natural  insecti- 
cide can  be  grown  in  New  Jersey,  rather  than 
Just  Africa  and  South  America,  as  was  previ- 
ously thought. 

"We're  designing  new  ways  to  dispose  of 
mtmlclpal  wastes,  to  control  insects  without 
unnecessary  use  of  chemicals,  to  make  fuel 
and  conserve  energy,  and  to  better  uUllze 
productive  land  and  make  more  land  produc- 
tive," said  Walton. 

Experiment  Station  researchers  see  chal- 
lenges everywhere  they  look  in  the  state,  the 
nation  and  the  world.  There  are  needs  re- 
lating to  energy,  the  environment,  human 
health,  nutrition  and  other  areas,  all  waiting 
for  the  attentions  of  the  Experiment  Station 
as  It  enters  its  second  century  of  service. 

"For  examine,  there  would  be  enormous  in- 
creases in  the  world's  food  supply  if  we  could 
reduce  post-harvest  losses,  which  run  about 
60  percent  worldwide,"  said  the  dean. 

"We're  proud  of  our  past  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future,"  he  declared.  "We  feel  the 
best  Is  yet  to  oome  in  terms  of  our  research 
resulta.  and  that's  very  exciting."^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  DON  WALSH 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  honor  Dr.  Don  Walsh, 
a  man  who  set  the  underwater  dive  rec- 
ord 20  years  ago  today.  Dr.  Walsh  de- 
scended 37,800  feet,  to  the  floor  of  the 
Marianis  Trench,  in  a  strange-looking 
underwater  research  vessel,  called  the 
Trieste.  The  vessel,  which  is  technically 
known  as  a  bathyscaph,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "sort  of  deep-dive  dirigible," 
or  a  great  flotation  tank  with  a  pas- 
senger gondola  attached  to  the  bottom. 
His  only  companion  on  the  trip  was 
Jaques  Piccard,  son  of  Auguste  Piccard. 
the  man  who  designed  the  imderwater 
vessel. 

The  dive  took  place  200  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Guam  and  more  than  7  miles 
below  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  describing  his  experience  aboard  the 
Trieste,  Don  Walsh  expressed  his  sense 
of  elation  at  seeing  two  other  living  crea- 
tures at  the  bottom  of  the  world.  He  de- 
scribed a  fish  browsing  along  the  sea 
floor  in  search  of  food,  and  what  seemed 
to  be  small  shrimp.  He  compared  the 
divers'  luck  in  finding  the  two  creatures 
as  the  equivalent  of  seeing  a  rare  animal 
while  sealed  in  a  small  steel  ball  on  top 
of  Mount  Everest  for  20  minutes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  no  means  of 
illumination  but  a  flashlight  flxed  to  the 
side  of  the  sphere. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  historic  dive 
of  the  Trieste,  20  years  ago,  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  Dr.  Walsh  and  Jaques  Piccard 
accomplished.  Their  record-breaking 
dive  proved  that  man  could  personally 
investigate  any  part  of  the  ocean.  Their 
acromplishment  set  a  new  threshold 
for  the  coming  era  of  ocean  exploration. 
Along  with  the  exploration  comes  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  ocean  resources,  the  fragility  of  the 
ocean  environment,  and  the  role  of  man 
in  shaping  the  future  role  of  the  ocean 
in  our  lives. 

Since  the  historic  dive.  Dr.  Walsh  has 
achieved  a  career  of  distinction.  Dr. 
Walsh  is  presently  serving  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Studies,  and  he  teaches  ocean 
engineering  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California.  He  has  more  than  75  pub- 
lished articles  to  his  name  on  ocean- 
related  issues  which  include,  the  Law 
of  the  Sea,  remote  sensor  oceanography, 
ocean  policy,  and  energy  and  resource 
development  of  the  continental  margins 
and  many  more.  Professor  Walsh  has 
the  notorious  distinction  of  having  de- 
livered over  1,000  lectures  in  ocean- 
related  subjects  during  the  past  20  years. 
Professor  Walsh,  a  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduate,  received  a  masters  of 
science  and  doctorate  degree  in  physical 
oceanography  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity. 

He  also  earned  a  master  of  arts  de- 
gree in  political  science  from  San  Diego 
State  College,  and  has  served  as  a  fellow 
at  the  prestigious  Woodrow  Wilson  In- 
ternational Center  for  Scholars.  Don 
Walsh  has  served  as  a  Director  of  the 
Naval  Institute  and  Chairman  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science's  National 
Research  Council  Committee  on  Aqua- 
culture.  He  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
State  Department's  Law  of  the  Sea  Ad- 


visory Committee  as  well  as  being  a 
Presidential  appointee  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere. In  his  spare  time,  Dr.  Walsh 
manages  to  serve  as  editor  of  the  Marine 
Technology  Society  JoumsJ. 

Don  Walsh  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  historic 
dive.* 


GLAMOUR  MAGAZINE  PAYS  TRIB- 
UTE TO  10  OUTSTANDING  WOMEN 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent months  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  which  I  chair,  has 
explored  several  public  policy  questions 
relating  to  working  women  and  their  new 
role  in  modem  American  society. 

We  have  found  that  the  enormous 
shift  of  women  to  full-  and  part-time 
employment  has  important  implications 
for  numerous  Federal  programs  and  how 
they  should  be  structured  in  the  1980'8. 

This  dramatic  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  our  labor  force  has  also  had  a 
more  delightful  and  pleasant  aspect. 
Women  are  entering  challenging  and  ex- 
citing fields  from  which  they  were  once 
barred  by  design  or  tradition.  And  they 
are  setting  extraordinary  standards  and 
achieving  things  that  were  once  thought 
impossible. 

An  example  of  this.  Mr.  President, 
came  recently  when  Glamour  magazine 
announced  its  "Ten  Success  Choices  for 
1980"  here  in  Washington.  The  10 
women  selected  by  Glamour  were  hon- 
ored with  a  special  briefing  at  the  White 
House  with  Rosalynn  Carter  and  with  an 
exquisite  reception  at  the  Four  Seasons 
Hotel. 

The  10  women  were  accompanied  by 
Glamour's  editor-in-chief,  Ruth  Whit- 
ney, who  initiated  the  nationwide  search 
for  Americas  most  talented  and  creative 
professional  women.  In  addition  to  in- 
troducing Glamour's  10  winners,  Ms. 
Whitney  also  announced  the  January 
debut  of  a  new  column  in  Glamour, 
Washington  Report,  written  by  Ms.  Molly 
Peter,  a  bright  and  incisive  observer  of 
events  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  10  women  honored  by  Glamour 
were  all  under  age  35  and  were  selected 
from  among  thousands  of  nominees  as 
representatives  of  the  country's  new 
wave  of  working  women. 

Criteria  for  selection  included  the 
strength  of  the  achievement  relative  to 
education  and  age  and  the  innovative- 
ness  of  the  nominee's  career  accomplish- 
ments. Those  selected  have  pioneered  in 
non traditional  areas  and  in  traditional 
ones  and  have  achieved  positions  of  in- 
fluence, responsibility,  and  prestige  that 
few  women  have  ever  before  attained. 
Glamour's  outstanding  working  women 
for  1980,  with  their  perseverance  and 
special  talent,  are  an  inspiration  to  mil- 
lions of  young  women  who  will  sUso  enter 
the  employment  ranks  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  special  pride  in 
noting  that  Dr.  Barbara  Steinberg  of 
Ventnor,  N.J.,  has  been  named  as  one 
of  the  10  winners.  As  assistant  director  of 
the  department  of  dental  medicine  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital  and   assistant   professor  of   onl 
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medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Dental  Medicine,  Dr. 
Steinberg  specializes  in  the  treatment  of 
the  "medically  compromised" — chroni- 
cally ill  patients  with  special  dental  prob- 
lems. In  October,  she  addressed  the 
American  Dental  Association  on  the  sub- 
ject and  she  also  lectures  around  the 
country  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  pri- 
vate practice. 

Mr.  President,  the  achievements  of  the 
other  nine  winners  are  no  less  impressive 
and  I  would  like  to  share  a  summtiry  of 
their  credentials  with  my  colleagues  and 
take  the  time  to  compliment  Glamour 
Magazine  on  identifying  10  such  out- 
standing and  persuasive  advocates  for 
working  women.  I  ask  that  the  list  of 
Glamour  Magazine's  "Ten  Outstanding 
Success  Choices  for  1980"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  along  with  a 
brief  item  about  Glamour's  new  con- 
tributing editor  for  Washington  news, 
Ms.  Molly  Peter. 
The  material  follows : 
Qlamoui's  Sbascb  for  Outstandinc  Work- 
ing WOKKN  1980 
Glamour's  ten  Success  Choices  for  1980 
are   professionals   who   represent   America's 
new  wave  of  working  women — confident,  as- 
sertive and  Independent.  Since  1974.  thou- 
sands of  women  have  entered  the  Olamour 
Search  and  each  year  a  group  is  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  achievements  relative  to 
their  education  and  age. 

Through  the  years,  Olamour's  Outstanding 
Working  Wotnen  have  pioneered  In  non- 
tradltlonal  areas  and  exceUed  In  traditional 
ones — achieving  positions  of  responsibility 
few  women  have  ever  before  attained.  With 
their  perseverance  and  special  talents,  this 
year's  Choices  will  serve  as  inspiration  to 
millions  of  young  women  In  the  decade  to 
come. 
Olamour's  1980  Success  Choices  are: 
Wendy  Merl  Borow — 27  years  old.  Way- 
land,  Massachuaetta. 

Ms.  Borow,  Director  of  the  Therapeutic 
Arts  Program  at  the  Children's  Hospital  In 
Boston,  is  also  the  Pounder/Director  of  the 
Expressive  Arts  Program  at  Theatre  at  the 
Square.  Inc.  at  Cambridge,  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children. 

Jayne  Crawford — 33  years  old.  Tampa. 
Florida. 

Bfs.  Crawford  Just  started  her  own  in- 
surance agency  after  having  generated  over 
t2  million  of  business  In  her  first  year  as  a 
sales  agent  at  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Peggy  Hampton — 32  years  old.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Ms.  Hamoton  is  a  Tecbnloal  Director 
(Broadcast  Engineer)  at  NBC-TV  in  Wasti- 
ln?ton,  DC.  She  Is  responsible  for  the  light- 
ing, engineering  and  quality  control  of 
NBC  Nightly  News,  Meet  the  Press  and  It's 
Academic,  as  well  as  other  local  programs. 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Harris— 30  years  old.  AtlanU, 
Georgia. 

As  the  recipient  of  a  Naitlonal  Science 
Foundation  grant.  Dr.  Harris  is  Scientist  In 
Residence  at  the  Georgia  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  where  she  and  her  staff 
produce  television  shows  on  medical  Issues 
that  concern  public  policy.  She  Is  one  of  the 
few  black  women  soientists  to  have  earned 
s  Ph.D.  in  genetics. 

Mlchele  Hughee — 35  years  old.  San  nan- 
clsco,  California. 

Ms.  Hughes  is  the  youngest  partner  at 
one  of  the  lareest  executive  search  firms  in 
the  country.  Ward  Howell  Associates,  Inc. 

Claudia  Jones — 34  years  old.  Lae  Vegas. 
Nevada. 

Ms.  Jones,  an  airline  pilot  and  First  Offi- 
cer, files  a  B-727  for  Continental  Alrtlnes 


and  Is  president  of  a  hellcopiter  dealership. 
She  also  sings,  writes  and  performs  country 
music. 

Mlchele  PlaneU— 27  years  old.  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

As  a  drilling  engineer  for  Sh^  OU  CMn- 
pany,  Ms.  Planelx  plans  drilling  programs 
for  offshore  oU  rigs  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
She  also  provides  technical  support  and 
training  programs  for  rig  engineering  crews. 

Lesley  Sanders— 31  years  old.  New  Toik. 
New  York. 

As  Vice-President,  Director  of  Finance 
and  Chief  Financial  Officer  for  VISTA  and 
Master  Charge  at  Cltioocp,  Ms.  Sanders 
administers  all  financial  and  organlzaUonal 
activities  for  these  systems  of  credit.  She 
has  a  staff  of  20  and  a  $3.5  million  budget. 

As  Vice-President,  Director  of  Flnfuice  and 
Chief  Financial  Officer  for  VISTA  and  Mas- 
ter Charge  at  Citicorp,  Ms.  Sanders  adminis- 
ters all  financial  and  organizational  activi- 
ties. 

Susan  Stanton — 31  years  old.  Ksnimw  City, 
Missouri. 

As  Director  of  Corrections  for  the  Jack- 
son County  Jail  and  the  Community  Correc- 
tions Center  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
Ms.  Stanton  is  responsible  for  the  operation 
and  planning  of  theae  facilities  and  the 
approximately  460  male  and  female  pris- 
oners housed  there.  She  administers  a  $2.6 
million  budget  and  a  staff  of  185. 

Dr.  Barbara  Steinberg — ^29  years  old.  Vent- 
nor, New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Steinberg.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Dental  Medicine  at  the  Medi- 
cal CoUege  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  is  the 
first  woman  named  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  American  Association  of  Ho^ital 
DentiMs.9 


THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF 
1979— S.  2080 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  recess,  when  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  away  from 
the  Capital  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Washington  Post,  that  august  newspaper 
printed  two  articles  about  S.  2080,  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1979,  a  bill  that 
I  introduced  in  December  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works.  In  one  of  those  articles,  Mr. 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt,  the  nationally 
known  and  respected  architecture  critic, 
gave  this  legislation  what  I  believe  can 
fairly — if  immodestly — ^be  described  as  a 
rave  review.  In  an  earlier  article  printed 
on  Christmas  Day,  Mr.  Ward  Sinclair, 
a  writer  who  is  not  always  in  accord  with 
the  actions  of  our  committee,  penned 
his  approval  of  our  proposals  for  effect- 
ing reforms  and  economies  in  the  GSA 
public  buildings  program. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  will  hold  hearings  on  S. 
2080  on  January  29  and  February  1. 
Since  the  articles  I  have  described  are 
pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  national 
public  buildings  policy  that  we  hooe  these 
hearings  will  spark.  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  articles  follow: 

MOTNIHAK'S    PLAW    FOR    FEDERAL    BlTlLDlHCa 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 
There  is  hope  that  the  cascade  of  scandals 
that  finally  poured  out  of  the  federal  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  will  result  In  better  public 
buildings. 

The  conditions  that  Invite  corruption  and 
waste  In  GSA's  procurement  of  paper  clips. 


computers  and  office  ep*ce  far  the  federal 
bureaucracy  persist.  Purchasing  prooeduraa, 
according  to  management  experts  In  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  are  atiU  a  thicket 
of  often  contradictory  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations, some  decreed  by  Coogreas,  most 
homespun,  but  largely  uncontroUed  and  un- 
controUable. 

Only  in  OSA's  PubUc  Building  Service  has 
the  cleaning  of  the  Augean  stables  been 
started— ^not  by  G6A.  but  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works. 

After  nine  months  of  intensive  study  by 
the  committee  staff.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan  (D-N.T.)  recently  introduced  a 
biU  that  calls  for  a  total  revision  of  the  way 
GSA  goes  about  providing  work  qiace  for 
federal  workers. 

GfiAs  pubUc  and  leased  buildings  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  appearance  and 
economy  of  American  cities.  Roughly  1  mil- 
lion federal  employes  work  in  them.  This 
year's  building  and  leasing  budget  Is  $1.4 
biUlon. 

At  the  moment,  this  money  Is  frozen  be- 
cause the  Senate  committee  discovered  not 
only  misconduct  within  GSA  but  also  utter 
confusion  as  to  how  and  where  GCA's  build- 
ing and  leasing  budget  Is  spent.  The  Com- 
mittee, said  Moynlhan,  is  asked  to  approve 
renovation  and  leasing  proposals  piecemeal 
throughout  the  year  without  any  plan,  over- 
view or  indication  of  priorities. 

Nor  is  there  any  ptoUcy  about  the  location 
of  public  buildings — "In  the  heart  of  down- 
town or  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 
river,"  as  a  former  GSA  official  put  it  to 
Moynlhan. 

Despite  the  confusion,  OSA  claims  to 
know  there  is  an  urgent  backlog  of  $864  mil- 
lion worth  of  federal  office  space  to  be  built. 
For  the  last  dozen  or  so  years,  GSA  has 
preferred  leasing,  rather  than  building 
needed  space.  In  fact,  half  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy labors  In  rented  quarters.  It  seems 
cheaper. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ap- 
proves of  this  penny-wise  pound-foolish- 
ness, although  it  surely  must  know  that 
years  and  years  after  construction  costs  have 
been  paid  for,  the  government  still  has  noth- 
ing to  show  but  a  stack  of  rent  receipt  stubs. 
Besides,  much  of  the  leased  space  is  In- 
efficient and  shoddlly  built,  as  workers  in  the 
federal  sweatshops  as  Park  lawn.  Buzzard 
Point.  Rosslyn  or  Crystal  City  wUl  confirm. 
"SUndards  for  federal  buildings  result  In 
sturdily  built  If  sometimes  grandiose,  edi- 
fices, while  no  qualitative  standards  what- 
ever seem  to  guide  decisions  over  leasing 
public  space  In  private  buildings.  The  result 
Is  that  government  offices  are  sometimes 
placed  in  Jerry-built,  out-of-the-way  build- 
ings that  no  self-respecting  private  firm  will 
occupy,"  Moynlhan  said. 

The  Moynlhan  blU.  which  is  co-sponsored 
by  all  14  members  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  would 
Impose  strict  limits  on  leasing.  But  It  would 
provide  the  needed  space  by  letting  GSA 
borrow  construction  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury, to  be  repaid  with  Interest,  much  like 
a  private  home  mortgage. 

To  make  stire  the  new  construction  U 
better  than  the  glassboxes.  egg  crates  and 
FBI  buildings  we  have  been  getting  lately, 
the  bill  Includes  the  elegant  Instructions 
Moynlhan  drafted  18  years  ago  when  he  was 
an  assistant  secretary  of  Labor,  early  In  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

The  president  Issued  them  and  GSA  bu- 
reaucrats Ignored  them. 

This  time,  however.  Moynlhan's  prose, 
worthy  of  the  noble  Vitruvius  who  told  the 
Romans  how  to  build  noble  buildings  in  the 
days  of  Emperor  Augustus,  may  assume  the 
force  of  law. 

Public  buildings,  says  the  bill,  shall  be 
designed  and  malnUlned  "In  such  manner 
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tbat  they  bear  visual  testimony  to  the  digni- 
ty, enterprise,  vigor  and  stability  of  the 
American  government,  embody  the  finest 
contemporary  American  architectural 
thought  and,  where  appropriate,  reflect  re- 
gional architectural  traditions." 
Hear,  hear. 

The  Senate  committee  staff,  directed  by 
John  W.  Yago  Jr.  and  Bailey  Ouard.  with 
fresh  help  from  Bob  Peck  (who  has  for  years 
tried  to  improve  federal  design  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts)  knows  how  to  get  that  finest  contem- 
porary  architectural    thought    embodied. 

The  Moynlhan  bill,  in  fact.  Is  an  architec- 
ture buff  and  city  lover's  dream.  Among 
many  other  thoughtful  provisions,  it  re- 
establishes the  position  of  Supervising  Ar- 
chitect, abolished  in  1939.  Some  of  America's 
best  19th-century  architects,  such  as  Robert 
Mills  (Treasury  Building)  and  A.  B.  Mullet 
(Executive  Office  Building),  proudly  held 
that  position. 

It  requires  GSA  to  use  design  competi- 
tions to  select  private  architects — a  good 
old  American  tradition  which  got  us  the 
Capitol,  White  House,  Smithsonian  castle 
and  most  other  important  buildings  of  our 
early  history.  Competitions  were  abolished 
because  the  big,  established  architectural 
firms  frown  on  giving  yoimg  talent  an  equal 
chance. 

The  Moynlhan  bill  would  give  rehabilita- 
tion of  worthy  old  buildings  priorities  over 
new  construction.  It  would  allow  the  "multi- 
ple use"  of  public  buildings,  i.e.,  let  them  be 
used  for  shops,  restaurants,  art  displays  and 
other  appropriate  amenities. 

Congress  passed  a  law  to  this  effect  several 
years  ago.  But  the  bureaucrats  In  GSA  and 
OMB  arbitrarily  limited  non-government  use 
to  10  percent  of  the  total  space.  Moynlhan 
says  it  should  be  up  to  50  percent.  That 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  Old  Post  Of- 
fice, for  Instance,  to  put  lively  tourist  attrac- 
tions into  its  fabulous  Inner  court. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
program  for  circulating  art  and  educational 
exhibits  In  federal  buildings.  It  also  puts  the 
"art-ln-architecture"  program  on  a  statu- 
tory basis  and  lets  local  citizens  participate 
in  decisions  about  art  In  or  around  public 
buildings.  The  budget  for  art  is  set  at  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  annual  GSA  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  expenditures. 

The  bill  once  again  affirms  the  law  that 
all  public  buildings,  old  or  new,  must  be 
conveniently  accessible  for  persons  In  wheel- 
chairs or  otherwise  handicapped.  My  guess 
is  that  we  shall  have  to  put  a  few  architects 
and  bureaucrats  in  Jail  at  hard  labor  before 
this  simple  law  Is  finally  fully  obeyed. 

The  most  Important  provision  In  the  Moyn- 
lhan bill  concerns  the  location  of  govern- 
ment buildings.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  all 
of  them  stupid,  the  federal  government  has 
generously  contributed  to  urban  sprawl  and 
the  misery  of  the  central  cities  by  dispersing 
its  offices  and  installations  wllly-nlUy  all 
over  the  landscape. 

Moynlhan  would  place  them  close  to  their 
constituents,  the  other  agencies  they  deal 
with  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  In 
scale  with  their  surroundings. 

He  would  establish  geographic  priorities  in 
locating  federal  buildings.  Headquarters  of 
federal  agencies  are  to  be  In  downtown  Wash- 
ington, which  happens  to  be  the  national 
capital,  rather  than  Oalthersburg  or  Hlcks- 
vllle.  Other  agency  offices  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed across  the  country  in  proportion  to 
population. 

OSA  Is  told  that  any  city  or  town  Is  en- 
titled to  one  federal  building  or  courthouse 
of  monumental  design,  with  others.  If  need- 
ed, designed  to  the  same  standards  as  first- 
class  commercial  buildings. 

All  new  public  buildings,  furthermore,  are 
«.,«?♦  '°f.!****  so  as  to  contribute  to  com- 
munity me,  provide  opportunities  for  good 


urban  design,  be  accessible  to  public  trans- 
portation, nearby  shopping  and  open  space. 
Their  location.  In  short,  should  cause  a  mini- 
mum of  traffic  congestion  and  energy  con- 
sumption and  help  make  federal  employ- 
ment attractive  to  qualified  men  and  women. 
The  bill  proves  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  under- 
stands the  tremendous  Importance  public 
works  have  on  a  livable  environment. 

Bnx  Takes  Aim  at  Uncle  Sam's  Rising  Rent 
Costs 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
If  you  think  you've  got  problems  with  the 
cost  of  house  and  home,  consider  what  Is 
happening  at  the  federal  government:  Its 
annual  rent  bill,  now  about  (600  million.  Is 
expected  to  hit  (1  billion  In  1983. 

The  rising  rent  flows  from  a  decision  made 
13  years  ago  in  the  Johnson  administration 
primarily  to  lease  rather  than  build  new 
office  space.  It  was  done  mainly  to  make  the 
budget  look  smaller:  annual  rents  are  less 
awesome  than  full  construction  costs.  But 
it  has  proved  a  bonanza  for  landlords,  and 
finally  has  set  off  alarm  bells  In  Congress, 
where  members  are  worried  about  money 
lost  down  the  rental  drain. 

Since  Johnson  started  the  rental  policy, 
leased  space  has  more  than  doubled,  while 
federal  white-collar  employment  has  in- 
creased only  by  about  110.000.  The  situation 
has  reached  a  point  where  about  half  of  the 
federal  labor  force  of  2.7  million  works  In 
leased  quarters. 

Congressional  concern  is  such  that  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Sens.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han (D-N.Y.)  and  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R-Va.) 
to  drastically  overhaul  the  federal  building 
program  has  drawn  quick  support. 

The  Moynihan-Stafford  bill  proposes  to  get 
the  government  fully  back  into  the  far  more 
economical  business  of  building  Its  own 
quarters,  and  sets  a  ^oal  of  getting  80  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  Into  federally  owned 
space  in  10  years. 

Their  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1979,  co- 
sponsored  by  all  14  members  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  approved  quickly  by  the  panel 
early  next  year. 

The  bill  envisions  a  shakeup  at  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  oversees 
federal  buildings,  through  a  top-to-bottom 
revamping  of  building  policy  that  goes  be- 
yond the  issue  of  leasing. 

Shaken  by  the  OSA  fraud  and  corruption 
scandals  and  unable  to  get  a  clear  picture 
of  the  huge  federal  building  management 
program,  the  committee  earlier  this  year  put 
a  ban  on  all  but  emergency  construction  and 
leasing. 

One  offshoot  of  the  moratorium  is  the 
Moynihan-Stafford  bill,  an  amalgam  of  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals  aimed  at  shaping 
up  the  GSA  and  its  Public  Buildings  Service 
which  thU  year  has  a  $1.4  billion  budget. 

In  addition  to  curbing  lease  arrangements 
the  bill  would  require  GSA  to  submit  to 
Congress,  for  review  by  both  chambers,  a 
yearly  building  and  maintenance  plan. 

GSA  currently  operates  without  a  plan  and 
needs  only  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Public  Works  committees  to  start  a  new 
building— ft  sort  of  "spoils"  approach  that 
has  allowed  the  most  InfluenUal  members 
of  Congress  to  get  buildings  for  their  home 
districts. 

The  bill  would  finance  new  construction 
by  allowing  GSA  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Treasury,  as  a  homeowner  might  deal  with 
a  bank,  and  require  competitions  to  select 
private  architects  to  design  new  structures. 

Unwritten  between  the  lines  of  the  leglsla- 
Uon  Is  a  story  of  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial. Informal  and  infiuence-ridden  programs 
of  the  federal  government:  building  and 
leasing  actlvltlea. 


With  virtually  no  congressional  oversight 
during  the  past  30  years  (It  has  seemed 
"tedious  and  without  much  reward,"  Staf- 
ford says),  the  building  program  has  gone 
in  Its  own  wavering  direction. 

Politics  help  to  determine  which  cities  get 
new  federal  buildings.  Leases  go  to  friends 
of  ]x>litlclans  and  GSA  officials.  Sites  are 
sometimes  chosen  without  regard  to  con- 
venience. Top-security  programs  are  lodged 
in  porous  rental  buildings. 

But  the  heart  of  the  Moynihan-Stafford 
bill  is  aimed  at  ending  the  leasing  arrange- 
ments that  are  lucrative  for  building  owners, 
but  which  leave  the  government  with  only  a 
stack  of  rent  stubs. 

Under  one  form,  called  lease-construct. 
GSA  agrees  to  long-term  occupancy  of  a 
privately  owned  building  that  an  entrepre- 
neur erects.  With  the  OSA  commitment  in 
hand,  financing  comes  easily  and  a  profitable 
enterprise  is  on  Its  way. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office  study 
pointed  up  the  costliness  of  Vbis  approach. 
OAO  noted  that  federally  constructed  build- 
ings recover  their  cost  by  their  14th  year. 
Every  year  after  that  Is,  in  effect,  money 
saved  for  Uncle  Sam. 

For  example,  GSA  Is  considering  a  lease- 
construct  plan  to  build  a  new  headquarters 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  If 
built  by  GSA,  it  would  cost  (79  million.  On 
lease-construct.  It  would  cost  the  govern- 
ment (120  minion  In  rent  alone  over  20 
years. 

"We  must  do  something  about  this  situa- 
tion," says  Moynlhan.  To  get  around  tbat 
construction  outlay  problem,  the  bill  in- 
structfi  GSA  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
and  pay  the  money  back  with  interest. 

A  similar  financing  proposal  has  been  in- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Rep.  Elliott  H. 
Levitas  (D-Ga.),  but  It  does  not  Include  the 
other  sweeping  provisions  of  the  Moynihan- 
Stafford  package.9 


NEW  JERSEY  REALTORS  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT'S  HANDLING  OF  IRAN 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  the  great  concern  expressed  by  all 
American  citizens  during  the  terrible 
confrontation  In  Tehran  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy. 

One  of  the  sources  of  comfort  to  the 
families  of  the  hostages  and  to  our  Na- 
tion at  large  has  been  the  voice  of  unity 
and  strength  with  which  our  Nation  has 
addressed  the  crisis.  We  have  stood 
united  in  the  face  of  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  solid  expression 
of  support  and  unity  has  come  from  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Realtors  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  which  the  real- 
tors approved  at  their  63d  annual  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City  on  December  5, 
1979. 

Iliis  organization  speaks  in  a  sym- 
pathetic and  compassionate  voice  and 
with  eloquent  brevity  announces  its  sup- 
port of  the  measure  and  careful  steps 
President  Carter  has  taken  to  end  the 
crisis.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
17,000  realtors  and  realtor-associates  in 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Realtors, 
I  would  like  to  share  the  text  of  their 
resolution  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 

Whereas,  there  exists  In  Iran  a  most  seri- 
ous and  grave  situation:  and 

Whereas,  fifty  Americans  are  being  held 
agalnat  their  will  as  hostages;  and 
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Whereas,  such  violation  of  International 
Law  must  be  dealt  with  In  the  most  diplo- 
matic, cautious  and  Intelligent  manner;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  fifth  day  of  December 
1979,  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  at  the 
63rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Realtors,  an  organization  rep- 
resenting over  17,000  realtors  and  realtor- 
associates,  the  membership  has  expressed  Its 
concern  about  the  gravity  of  the  Iranian 
crisis. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Realtors  unani- 
mously supports  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  diplomatic  representatives  In 
foreign  lands;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  delivered  forthwith  In  person  by  the 
proper  representative  of  the  Association  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.* 


With  the  order  previously  entered,  at 
9:40  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, January  24,   1980,  at  10  ajn. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  PM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  stands  In 
recess  until  8:30  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  6 :  14  p.m..  the  Senate  re- 
cessed until  8:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aga)  . 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ByuD.  Mr.  Presidrait, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES — MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  96-257) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  241,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  House 
Chamber  to  join  the  other  body  in  a 
joint  session. 

Thereupon,  at  8:36  p.m.,  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
J.  Stanley  Klmmitt,  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  P.  Nordy  Hoffmann,  proceeded 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  hear  the  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by  him 
to  the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  appears  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
today's  Ricord.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 

of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  ncMninaticMis  received  by  the 
Senate  January  23,  1980: 

Department   op   State 
Philip  Mayer  Kaiser,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United   States  of  America  to 
Austria. 

The  Judiciakt 

Truman  McOlU  Hobbs,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Alabama:  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  95-486,  approved  October  20,  1978. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  tor  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the 
grades  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  839,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  T.  Randerson,  098-22- 
5729PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  O.  Aldrldge,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  T.  Boddle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  C.  Brandt,  204-26-91 99FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  J.  Breckner,  Jr.,  296-28- 
3373PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  America  P.  Bruno.  205-1 6-9960FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Duane  H.  Cassidy,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  M.  Constantlne,  496-34- 
551 IFR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  F.  Culver,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  197-26- 
1874FR,  Regular  Air  Ftorce. 

Col.  Lewis  G.  Curtis,  01O-26-635OFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  James  C.  Dever,  Jr.,  162-26-»122m. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  L.  Doyle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  H.  Dunwoody,  068-24- 
5764FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Archer  L.  Durham,  S49-38-9447FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Duane  H.  Erlckson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  N.  Oiddlngs.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force 

Col.  Donald  W.  Goodman,  XXX-XX-XXXX  PR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  A.  Gorton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  M.  Hall,  314-22-M82FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Hanun,  XXX-XX-XXXXm. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Elbert  E.  Harbour,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Winfield  S.  Harpe,  XXX-XX-XXXXF8 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Harley  A.  Hughes,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  P.  Hyde,  29&-2S-8596FR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Ingram,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  UJ3. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Avon  C.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
vtlar  Air  Force. 

Col.  Buford  D.  Lary,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 


Col.  All>ert  J.  Lenskl,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Leland  K.  Lukens,  309-28-fl775FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Sheldon  J.  Lustlg,  XXX-XX-XXXXFK, 
Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  James  P.  McCarthy,  XXX-XX-XXXX7B 
(lieutenant  colonel.  R«g\Uar  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Monte  B.  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Joseph  D.  Mirth,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  L.  Monahan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joe  P.  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  David  L.  Nichols,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  E.  Overacker,  XXX-XX-XXXXKI, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Maurice  C.  Padden.  XXX-XX-XXXX^^ 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gerald  W.  Parker,  XXX-XX-XXXXR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Walter  H.  Poore.  248-48-51 33FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Allen  K.  Rachel,  44&-28-8309FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  

Col.  Bernard  P.  Randolph,  434-4»-e726FTt, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Bealer  T.  Rogers,  Jr..  267-28-067OFR, 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Sawyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  A.  Shaud,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  D.  Springer,  203-30-S769FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  C.  C.  Teagarden  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Larry  N.  -nbhets,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Marlon  F.  'Hdwell,  XXX-XX-XXXX9K, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jerry  W.  "Hetge,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  William  T.  Tolbert,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  T.  Twlntlng.  XXX-XX-XXXXFB, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Regis  A.  F.  Urschler,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  WUma  L.  Vaught,  3S0-86-5416FR, 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.8. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  D.  Wagoner,  313-3a-1104FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Sidney  Bryan  Berry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(age  53) ,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066(a)  m  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Gen.  WlUard  Warren  Scott,  Jr.,  368- 
34-4384.  U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 693(a),  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Dounley  BarreU,  104- 
22-6876. 

Brig.  Gen.  BUI  Charles  Branson,  499-34- 
6060. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Earl  Croaser,  463-33- 
9300. 
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Berwyn  Fragner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John   Edward   Geeks,   440-28- 

Wlllard  Eugene  Hanahew.  318- 

Evan  LeRoy  Hultman,  483-16- 

Lawrence  Wllford  Morris.  520- 

Zack  Church  Saufley,  400-32- 

Robert  LeRoy  Shlrkey,  814-09- 

Stanford  Joyner  Skinner,  423- 

Gorman  Curtis  Smith,  444-22- 

WUllam    Doyle    Tldwell,    Jr., 


Brig.  Gen 

Brig.   Oen. 
8037. 

Brig.  Gen. 
13-4868. 

Brig.  Gen. 
0051. 

Brig.  Gen. 
26-3886. 

Brig.  Gen. 
0600. 

Brig.  Gen. 
2519. 

Brig.  Gen. 
40-8607. 

Brig.  Gen. 
6081. 

Brig.    Gen 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  Earl  Harrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Theodore  Walter  Paulson,  659-*6-9361. 

Col.  Louis  Lynn  Stuart,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  cmton  Clay  Capp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Robert  Osle  Bugg.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Curtis  Duane  Norenberg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Lewis  Julian  Reynolds,  Jr.,  446-18- 
4877. 

Col.  Warren  Alexander  Edward  Magruder, 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Roy  Copper  Gray,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Jerold  Franklin  Plttman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  Patrick  Noonan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Daniel  Clare  Helix.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  Langton  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Phillip  Joseph  Zeller.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Norbert  Joseph  Rappl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Thomas  Francis  Geagan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Harold  Joe  Wages.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  Eldon  Lelthlser.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Douglas  John  Ewlng.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Raymond  Marvin  Jacobson,  264-36- 
1854. 

Col.  James  Earl  Wagner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  603(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  Frederick  Fretterd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Harold  Allan  Fryslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  Hubert  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  Randolph  Reld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Jasper  Brabham  Vam,  Jr.,  247-58- 
2071. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  imder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  693(a)    and  3385: 


To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Joseph  Betor,  141-18- 
2992. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  James  Cordner,  Jr.,  046-22- 
6801. 

Col.  Lyle  Carl  Doerr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Joseph  Wesley  Griffin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Lowell  Wesley  Ives.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Karl  Channlng  Verbeck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  David  Wilbert  Wayt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284,  3306  and  3307: 

To  be  viajOT  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Lunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jere  W.  Sharp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Blount.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Thompson,  120-16- 
1747,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
generstl,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roscoe  Robinson,  Jr.,  496-28- 
6662.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Weyand,  516-28- 
8461,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Yerks,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  E.  Rosenblum,  089-22- 
1106,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Rogers,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  S.  Williams.  Jr.,  231-30- 
5124.  Army  of  the  United  States  (\)rlgadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  N.  Brandenburg,  446-22- 
3061.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  I.  Rolya.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Sampson  H.  Bass,  Jr.,  579-32- 
3138,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
'general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clyde  W.  Spence,  Jr..  260-32- 
1269.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 


MaJ.  Gen.  Grayson  D.  Tate,  Jr.,  526-44- 
0510,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  492-23- 
4166,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Harold  P.  Hardin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  F.  Cochran,  rn,  267-40- 
5716.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  Ayers,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  F.  Ulmer,  Jr.,  007-20- 
4378,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen  William  J.  Llvsey,  Jr.,  258-44- 
8751,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alan  A.  Nord,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Gaskill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Elton  J.  Delaune.  Jr.,  434-38- 
5898,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Palastra,  Jr..  576-28- 
7763,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  Jr.,  490-44- 
9852,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Hilsman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Healy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  D.8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Hudachek,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  M.  Babers,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Forrest  S.  Petersen,  U.S.  Navy, 
(age  67)  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6233. 
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A  LIBERAL  AGAINST  ABORTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or  iixiNois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfafTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  in  the  wake  of  yes- 
terday's March  for  Life,  which  I 
wholeheartedly  support,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam Raspberry  that  appeared  on  the 
oped  page  of  today's  Washington 
Post.  It  illustrates  the  motivations  of 
liberals  who  are  beginning  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  prolife  movement  in  In- 
creasing numbers.  So-called  prochoice 
advocates  often  accuse  prolifers  of 
being  unreasonably  conservative  and 
opposed  to  policies  that  make  life  bet- 
ter tor  those  who  are  already  bom.  I 
think  this  is  an  unfair  accusation. 
However,  my  answer  to  them  is  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  article  which 
states,  in  effect,  that  no  prolifer  has 
ever  changed  his  or  her  mind  and  said 
that  life  is  not  sacred  while  opposition 
to  the  prolife  movement  is  waning. 
We,  their  representatives,  should  take 
note  that  life  is  valued  all  over  our 
•»untry  and  In  all  political  and  social 
segments  of  society. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Liberal  Against  Abortion 
Bill  Smith  Is,  in  some  ways,  your  quintes- 
sential liberal.  He's  pro-clvll  rights;  he's 
deeply  moved  by  the  plight  of  the  chUdren; 
he's  pro-women's  rights;  he's  been  living  for 
two  years  with  a  woman  he's  not  married  to; 
he's  In  favor  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

But  he's  opposed  to  abortion.  He  is  almost 
fanatically  opposed  to  abortion. 

When  I  talked  with  him,  the  30-year-old 
Smith  had  Just  completed  a  seven-month 
walk  from  San  Diego  to  Washington,  timing 
bis  trek  to  get  here  for  yesterday's  anti- 
abortion  march  and  rally. 

And  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  march, 
he  naanaged  to  get  himself  arrested  for  dem- 
onstrating against  abortion  at  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court 

How  does  a  long-haired,  agnostic  liberal 
find  himself  allied  with  the  strait-laced 
God-fearing  conservatives  who  are  in  the 
forefront  of  the  riKht-to-life  movement? 

If  you've  got  a  few  minutes.  Smith  will 
rattle  off  the  appropriate  cliches:  "You 
don't  solve  social  problems  by  killing  peo- 
ple." "My  pre-bom  brothers  and  sisters  are 
persons."  "If  you  think  we're  talking  about 
a  blob  of  tissue,  look  in  the  womb  and  see 
what  you  flnd.- 

If  you've  got  longer  to  talk,  he  will  ac- 
knowledge that  he  worked  out  his  argu- 
menu  mostly  after  he  had  reached  his  con- 
clusion. Maybe  that's  the  way  it  Is  with  the 
rest  of  us  on  this  emotion-laden  is^e. 

Whatever  triggered  his  present  position— 
and  he  isn't  siu-e  >ust  what  it  was— he  sees 
his  anti-abortion  stance  as  consistent  with 
his  generally  liberal  views.  It's  the  pro- 
choice  liberals  who  are  inconsistent,  he  be- 
lieves. 


"My  liberal  friends  in  the  ACLD  would 
have  Jumped  all  over  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, which  held  that  a  slave  was  less  than  a 
human  being.  Well,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
one  day  we'U  look  back  at  Roe  vt.  Wade  [the 
1973  Supreme  Court  ruling  upholding  the 
legality  of  abortion]  as  our  Dred  Seott  deci- 
sion. What  the  two  things  have  in  common 
is  the  attempt  to  deal  with  social  problems 
by  defining  people  as  less  than  hiunan." 

For  Smith,  arguments  about  the  viability 
of  fetuses  are  beside  the  point,  having  more 
to  do  with  the  state  of  the  medical  art  than 
with  humanity.  While  he  acknowledges 
being  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of 
many  of  his  feUow  right-to-lifers,  whose 
politics  he  generally  abhors,  he  goes  even 
further  than  some  of  them  in  his  definition 
of  human  life.  His  view  is  that  human  life 
exists  from  the  moment  of  conception,  and 
anything  deliberately  done  to  interrupt  the 
development  of  that  human  being  is  mur- 
der. 

He  accepts  abortion  when  the  choice  is  be- 
tween saving  the  fetus  or  the  mother,  but 
that's  as  far  as  hell  go.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  him  whether  the  fetus  is  deformed 
or  unwanted  or  the  product  of  rape  or  in- 
cest. It's  still  a  human  life.  (He's  also  op- 
posed to  capital  punishment  and.  less  ada- 
mantly, to  war.) 

He  knows  that  many  prochoice  advocates 
have  reached  their  positions  for  non-selfish 
reasons  but  Insists  that  "people  often  do 
dumb  things  in  the  name  of  good." 

"I  consider  my  position  very  liberal."  he 
said.  "A  lot  of  my  liberal  friends  who  are  in 
the  anti-nuclear  movement  will  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  a  lot  of  uncertainties 
about  nuclear  energy,  but  ther  still  insist 
that  we  ought  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety 
and  shut  'em  (nuclear  plants]  down.  Why 
can't  they  reach  the  same  conclusion  with 
regard  to  abortion  clinics? 

"I  remonber  what  one  of  the  Save-the- 
Whale  people  said  when  they  cut  open  a 
dead  whale  and  found  a  rather  large  baby 
whale  Inside:  "Those  SOBs  killed  two 
whales,  not  one.'  Why  can't  they  look  at 
human  beings  the  same  way?" 

Smith  doesn't  really  expect  his  arguments 
to  move  the  pro-choicers.  any  more  than  he 
expects  to  be  moved  by  their  complaint  that 
men,  being  biologically  immune  from  preg- 
nancy, shouldn't  sound  off  about  abortion. 
But  he  does  expect  that  his  point  of  view 
will,  over  time,  become  the  prevailing  view— 
possibly  leading  to  an  anti-abortion  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

"It's  my  impression  that  this  is  a  one-way 
street."  he  said.  "I  keep  hearing  about  pro- 
abortion  people  who  change  their  minds, 
but  I  never  hear  about  anti-abortion  people 
changing  theirs.  All  the  movement  seems  to 
be  in  the  pro-life  direction."* 


A  PLEA  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
propaganda  barrage  for  the  granting 
of  most-favored-natlon  status  for  the 
Communists  in  China  has  been  pro- 


ceeding unabated.  The  White  House 
and  many  elements  of  the  press  are 
trying  every  angle  possible  to  prove 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  are  not 
the  aggressive  and  warlike  people  the 
Soviets  have  proven  themselves  to  be. 
One  recent  example  was  in  the  Oil 
DaUy: 

Images  of  the  Chinese  Comimmists  as 
"mass  murderers"  hinder  understanding  as 
much  as  misinterpreted  terms  such  as 
■purge."  which  in  the  Chinese  political  con- 
text does  not  Imply  Stalin-like  executions, 
but  rather,  removal  from  party  or  official 
positions  and  "thought  reform."  The  em- 
phasis in  Chinese  politics  has  generally 
been  on  rehabilitation  rather  than  elimiiu- 
tion . . . 

About  66  million  dead  Chinese  may 
differ  with  this  author's  assessment  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. So  would  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. In  its  yearly  report  on  human 
rights  violations  in  the  world  this  in- 
ternational advocate  for  civil  liberties 
described  the  numbers  of  deaths  dur- 
ing the  purge  of  the  "Gang  of  Pour." 
The  r^?ort  specifically  cites  eight  ex- 
ecutions of  "counterrevolutionary 
leaders '  in  Hangzhou  in  1978  as  well 
as  other  deaths  in  Zhejiang  Province. 
One  person.  He  Chunshu  was  execut- 
ed in  Canton  for  writing  a  counter- 
revolutionary leaflet.  This  hardly 
sounds  like  the  pastoral  scene  de- 
scribed by  so  many  ccHmnentators 
today. 

During  1979  a  number  of  Chinese 
risked  death  or  imprisonment  to  tell 
the  world  of  the  horrors  of  commu- 
nism In  China.  Most  of  the  writers 
ended  up  in  prison  as  Teng  Hsiao-ping 
suppressed  their  activities.  One  of  the 
more  prominent  dissidents  was  Wei 
Ching-sheng.  As  a  patriot  who  loves 
his  nation  he  despaired  over  Its  decline 
into  tyranny  under  communism.  He 
viewed  the  reforms  of  Teng  as  Just  an- 
other cover  for  oppression.  Ehirlng  the 
period  of  Democracy  Wan  In  Peking 
Wei  published  a  series  of  pieces  ap- 
pealing for  real  democracy  to  come  to 
China.  For  this  act  he  was  sentenced 
to  15  years  In  prison.  At  a  time  when 
the  world  is  decrying  the  arrest  and 
internal  exile  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
we  should  realize  that  the  InhumEuiity 
of  communism  knows  no  national 
txjundaries.  This  Is  an  important  point 
to  ponder  as  the  Congress  tries  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  world 
and  as  a  bill  to  reward  China  with 
most-favored-nation  status  comes  to 
the  floor.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  last  appeal  made  by  Wei  be- 
fore his  arrest: 

Oehocract  or  a  Nxw  Dictatorship? 

(An  editorial  in  "Fan-so  (Exploration)  mac- 
azlne,  March  25,  197»— Translated  by 
Chou  Hsing-chih) 

[Editor's  Note:  The  sudden  arrest  and  dis- 
appearance of  Wei  Chlng-sheng  (Wei  Jing- 
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sheng),  editor  of  Tan-so  (Exploration),  on 
March  29.  1979,  Is  no  surprise  to  us.  Rather, 
it  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  those  who  fight 
for  freedom  and  civil  rights  under  Chinese 
Communism.  Wei's  case  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  news  media  and  scholars  of 
Chinese  studies  throughout  the  free  world. 
Translated  here  Is  the  full  text  of  his  edito- 
rial for  a  special  edition  of  T'an-so  pub- 
lished on  March  25.  1979.  The  editorial 
points  out  that  what  tbe*people  want  is  not 
rotten  Communist  despotism  under  another 
man  or  a  group  of  men,  but  democracy  by 
all  the  people.  It  denounces  Teng  Hsiao- 
p'ing  for  continuing  the  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  which  had  been  practiced  by 
previous  power-holders.  Most  significant  is 
that  Wei  does  not  disguise  his  opinion  in 
Chinese  Communist  Jargon  like  many  other 
anti-Communist  writers  in  mainland  China. 
His  message  is  clear  and  right  to  the  point: 
Democracy  is  impossible  under  Communist 
rule,  and  the  people  must  fight  for  democra- 
cy.] 

That  the  undemocratic  social  system  in 
China  has  for  the  past  thirty  years  crippled 
the  development  of  the  Chinese  social  sys- 
tem in  all  aspects  is  a  problem  now  well- 
known  by  all.  Pacing  such  a  serious  fact,  the 
Chinese  people  have  two  options:  (1)  If  the 
society  is  to  advance,  and  if  livelihood  and 
production  are  to  develop  quickly,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reform  the  social  system:  (2)  if  the 
Maoist-type  of  proletarian  dictatorship  Is  to 
continue,  there  will  be  no  democracy  and  it 
will  be  impossible  to  modernize  livelihood 
and  production.  China  now  stands  at  a  fork 
in  the  road  which  offers  no  other  options. 

Whither  China?  The  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  Chinese  people  indicate  in  what 
social  environment  the  people  wish  to  live 
and  work.  These  specific  sentiments  of  the 
peoiHe  are  what  gives  rise  to  today's  cam- 
paign for  democracy.  ^Tiis  campaign  for  de- 
mocraoy  assumes  the  need  to  refute  the 
Maoist-type  of  dictatorBhlp,  and  seeks  to  re- 
form the  social  system  so  that  China  can 
march  forward  to  promote  our  livelihood 
and  production  in  a  democratic  social  envi- 
ronment. This  goal  is  not  limited  to  a  few 
individuals,  but  is  a  trend  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Chinese  society.  Whoever  under- 
stands this  and  agrees  to  strive  for  this  goal 
is  standing  at  the  forefront  of  the  historic 
trend.  Whoever  opposes  and  hinders  the  at- 
tainment of  this  goal  is  using  deceptive 
means  to  mislead  this  movement  onto  a 
wrong  road  and  he  is  a  traitor  to  history. 
And  whoever  suppresses  this  genuine  popu- 
lar movement  is  a  murderer  in  the  true 
sense.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  historical 
Judgment  on  such  a  man  for  the  court  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  will  immediately  try 
and  sentence  him  for  his  crime.  This  sen- 
tence is  the  severest  possible  and  is  irrevers- 
ible. The  power  of  this  court  may  not  be- 
come manifest  because  of  its  relative  in- 
equality in  strength  at  the  moment,  but  his- 
tory will  prove  that  its  power  is  Invincible. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  this  may  refer  to 
the  April  5th  movement  to  see  whether 
those,  even  the  most  powerful,  who  were 
then  Judged  and  sentenced  by  the  court  in 
the  mind  of  the  people,  could  manage  to  es- 
cape from  punishment. 

Are  there  men  who  do  not  fear  this  kind 
of  punishment?  There  are,  of  course,  and 
more  than  a  few.  Many  power-holders  are 
intoxicated  by  the  power  in  their  own  hands 
and  more  often  than  not  entirely  forget  this 
harshest  of  sentences.  There  are  also  those 
careerist*  who  strive  for  personal  dictator- 
ship; for  their  despicable  purposes,  they 
have  frequently  exploited  the  people's  ml- 
libility  and  thus  incurred  their  enmity.  For 
instance.  Vice-Chairman  Teng  Bsiao-p'lng 
spoke  to  the  leadership  cadres  of  various 
Centra)  ministries  and  departments  on 
March  16;  he  then  attempted  to  exploit  the 
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people's  previous  confidence  In  him  in  order 
to  oppose  the  democratic  movement.  He  has 
foisted  all  kinds  of  charges  on  the  democrat- 
ic movement,  attempting  to  blame  it  for  the 
failure  of  Hua  and  Teng's  policies  to  salvage 
China's  economy  and  productivity.  Once 
again,  the  people  were  the  scapegoat  for  the 
faUure  of  their  policies. 

Does  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing  deserve  the  "peo- 
ple's confidence?  We  believe  that  no  politi- 
cal leader  should  enjoy  the  people's  uncon- 
ditional confidence.  If  the  policies  he  prac- 
tices are  beneficial  to  the  people  and  lead 
the  people  on  the  road  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity, we  should  trust  him.  What  we  trust 
are  his  policies  and  the  road  he  takes.  If  the 
policies  he  practices  are  harmful  to  the  peo- 
ple's interests,  and  if  the  road  he  wants  to 
take  leads  to  dictatorship  and  opposes  the 
people,  the  people  should  oppose  him.  By 
the  same  token,  what  the  people  oppose  are 
his  policies  and  road  which  are  harmful  to 
the  people's  Interests,  and  encroach  upon 
the  Justified  rights  of  the  people.  According 
to  the  principles  of  democracy,  all  authori- 
ties must  bow  their  heads  before  the  peo- 
ple's opposition. 

But  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing  does  not  bow  his 
bead.  When  the  people  universally  demand 
an  inquiry  Into  the  reasons  for  China's 
backwardness  over  the  past  thirty  years  and 
into  Mao  Tse-tung's  crimes  against  the  Chi- 
nese people,  he  always  Jumps  up  and  says: 
"Without  Mao  Tse-tung  ^here  could  not  be 
a  new  China."  Furthermore,  not  only  did  he 
stubbornly  reiterate  that  in  his  March  16 
speech,  but  he  also  explicitly  upheld  Idao 
Tse-tung  as  the  banner  of  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, stressing  that  Mao  Tse-tung's  short- 
comings were  trivial  matters  hardly  worth 
mentioning. 

Does  he  fear  that  an  inquiry  into  Mao 
Tse-tung's  mistakes  might  reveal  him  as  an 
ex-collaborator?  Or  does  he  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  Mao-type  politics  of  dictatorial  so- 
cialism? If  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
is  "yes,"  he  can  be  completely  free  from 
fear.  The  people's  tolerance  is  sufficient  to 
forgive  his  past  errors  so  long  as  he  can  now 
lead  the  country  to  the  road  of  democracy 
and  prosperity.  If  the  answer  to  the  second 
question  Is  "yes,"  then  we  should  not  for- 
give him.  No  matter  how  good  he  has  been 
in  the  past,  he  would  eventually  take  the 
road  of  destroying  the  national  economy 
and  encroaching  on  the  people's  interests  so 
long  as  he  purports  to  continue  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  dictatorship.  Anyone  who  forgives 
such  a  criminal  is  indirectly  committing  a 
crime  against  the  people. 

Does  Teng  Hsalo-p'ing  want  democracy? 
No.  he  does  not.  He  does  not  want  to  under- 
stand the  people  who  are  Uving  in  an  abyss 
of  suffering.  He  does  not  want  to  Join  the 
people  to  recover  the  power  that  has  been 
usurped  by  the  careerists  and  careerist 
groups. 

Teng  condemns  the  movement,  which  has 
been  spontaneously  organized  by  the  people 
to  strive  for  democratic  rights,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity seized  by  some  people  to  make  trou- 
ble which  disrupts  public  order  and  as  a 
movement  which  must  be  suppressed.  Such 
measures  against  those  who  criticize  errone- 
ous policies  and  those  who  demand  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  society  manifest  their 
great  fear  of  the  popular  movements. 

We  cannot  but  ask  them:  What  are  the 
contents  of  the  democracy  you  perceive?  If 
the  people  have  no  freedom  to  express  their 
opinion.  .  .  .  Without  freedom  of  speech 
what  would  democracy  amount  to?  If  the 
democracy  you  perceive  Is  a  democracy 
which  forbids  the  people  to  criticize  the 
power-holders,  then  what  is  the  difference 
between  this  type  of  democracy  and  Mao 
Tse-tung's  "democracy  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat"— aren't  they  both 
fig  leaves  to  cover  up  dictatorial  politics? 
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The  people  gather  to  seek  redress  of  their 
grievances,  to  air  their  sufferings  and  to  de- 
mand democracy.  The  people  demonstrate 
to  oppose  persecution  and  dictatorship.  This 
illustrates  that  their  life  is  lacking  democra- 
cy. Can  it  be  called  "normal  order"  when 
the  people  are  powerless,  manipulated  by 
the  others  at  will  and  without  the  minimum 
protection  for  their  life?  If  this  kind  of 
"normal  order"  protects  the  dictatorial  ca- 
reerists' willful  encroachment  on  the  peo- 
ple's Interests,  then  isn't  it  quite  obvious 
whether  or  not  this  kind  of  order  is  better 
for  the  careerists  or  for  the  people?  We  be- 
lieve that  normal  order  Is  not  necessarily 
uniform  and  even.  Especially  in  politics 
there  must  exist  diversified  opinions  in  a 
normal  situation.  The  lack  of  diversified 
opinions,  many  and  varied  assertions,  and  of 
different  publications  to  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  different  types  of  people,  all  these  Il- 
lustrate the  existence  of  a  political  dictator 
ship.  Therefore,  it  is  exactly  this  uniformity 
and  evenness  that  should  be  called  an  "ab- 
normal order."  The  use  of  certain  social 
phenomena— such  as  some  criminals  taking 
the  opportunity  to  make  trouble— as  a  pre- 
text to  deprive  the  people  of  their  freedom 
of  speech  Is  one  of  the  old  tricks  usually 
played  by  the  old  and  new  despotic  Fascists. 

All  of  us  can  recall  the  incident  at  the 
Tienanmen  Square:  Didn't  the  Gang  of 
Four  also  use  the  pretext  that  some  people 
burnt  automobiles  to  wantonly  suppress  the 
people's  revolutionary  movement?  Now, 
Teng  Hsiao-p'ing  has  also  found  similar  ex- 
cuses. Won't  he  use  more  cunning  tricks  to 
suppress  the  people's  movement?  The  peo- 
ple must  heighten  their  vigilance  and  trust 
no  longer  any  ruler  who  is  not  subject  to 
the  people's  supervision  and  control. 

The  people  must  beware  of  Teng  Hsiao- 
ping's  metamorphosis  into  a  dictator.  After 
Teng  Hslao-plng's  reinstatement  In  1975.  he 
seemed  at  first  to  demonstrate  that  he  was 
not  following  Mao  Tse-tung's  despotic  dicta- 
torship and  that  he  wanted  to  treasure  the 
people's  Interests.  Therefore,  the  masses  of 
people  fervently  expected  him  to  continue 
that  kind  of  policy  and  were  willing  to  sup- 
port him  with  their  blood  (for  example  at 
the  Tienanmen  incident).  Did  the  people 
support  him  as  an  individual?  No.  that  was 
not  it.  Aside  from  his  willingness  to  strive 
for  the  people's  Interests,  he  had  nothing 
deserving  the  people's  support.  Since  he  has 
now  put  down  the  masquerade  of  support- 
ing democracy,  taken  suppressive  actions 
against  the  people's  democratic  movement, 
allowed  the  provinces  to  take  stands  com- 
pletely opposed  to  democracy,  and  resolute- 
ly maintained  dictatorial  politics,  he  Is  no 
longer  worthy  of  the  people's  trust  and  sup- 
port. His  deeds  have  demonstrated  that 
what  he  wants  to  practice  is  not  democracy 
and  what  he  supports  is  not  the  people's  in- 
terests. He  is  now  on  the  road  to  dictator- 
ship after  he  has  cajoled  the  people's  trust 
and  confidence. 

The  history  of  China  has  demonstrated 
Innumerable  times  this  fact:  Dictators  can 
do  what  they  wish  after  they  have  cajoled 
the  people's  trust  and  confidence.  As  the  old 
proverb  goes:  "Those  who  have  conquered 
the  hearts  of  the  people  will  conquer  the 
state."  Once  they  have  won  the  state;  and 
because  their  Interests  will  be  inevitably  in 
conflict  with  those  of  the  people,  they  will 
In  the  end  suppress  those  who  are  strug- 
gling in  the  people's  own  Interests.  There- 
fore, the  key  lies  not  in  who  has  won  the 
state,  but  In  whether  or  not  the  people 
should  let  these  men  seize  the  state  from 
their  hands.  The  people  should  firmly  hold 
the  state  in  their  own  hands.  That  is  democ- 
racy. Those  who  are  entrusted  by  the  people 
to  manage  the  government  and  those  who 
are  entnisted  to  exercise  authority  must  be 
brought  under  the  people's  control  and  be 
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responsible  to  them.  According  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
only  the  organs  and  Individuals  who  have 
been  elected  by  the  people,  who  are  commis- 
sioned and  under  the  control  of  the  elected 
government,  subject  to  the  people's  supervi- 
sion and  responsible  to  the  people,  are  con- 
sidered ligitlmate  administrative  authori- 
ties. 

We  would  like  to  ask  those  big  shots  in 
tbe  govenunent  who  Instigated  the  appre- 
hension of  people:  "Is  the  power  you  bold 
legitimate?"  We  also  would  like  to  ask 
Chairman  Hua  and  Vice-Chalrman  Teng:  la 
it  legitimate  for  you  two  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tions of  premier  and  vice-premier?  More- 
over, we  would  like  to  know:  Is  it  legal  for 
you  to  proclaim  the  arrest  of  people  In  the 
name  of  the  chairman  and  vlce-chainnan 
[of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party]  Instead 
of  in  the  name  of  the  courts  or  a  parliamen- 
tary institution  of  the  people?  And  we  want 
to  ask:  According  to  what  law  of  China  can 
the  name  "evU-doer"  constitute  a  criminal 
charge?  What  are  the  standards  for  an  evil- 
doer? And  whose  Judgments  are  regarded  as 
the  standards?  If  these  simplest  questions 
are  not  clarified,  then  in  China  there  is  no 
rule  of  law. 

Historical  experience  has  told  us  that  ev- 
eryone must  limit  his  trust  and  confidence 
in  others  and  that  all  those  who  want  to 
barter  for  the  people's  unlimited  trust  and 
confidence  are  careerists  without  exception. 
The  Important  question  Is  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple should  be  chosen  to  gain  our  trust  and 
confidence  while  an  even  more  Important 
question  is  how  to  supervise  the  chosen  ones 
so  that  they  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority. We  cannot  naively  believe  that  any- 
one would  Jeopardize  his  own  interests  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  others.  We  can  only 
trust  those  agents  who  are  under  our  super- 
vision; these  agents  must  be  delegated  by  us 
and  not  forcibly  imposed  upon  us.  Whether 
they  have  the  right  to  exercise  political 
power  must  first  be  decided  according  to 
whether  they  have  encroached  or  are  pre- 
pared to  encroach  on  the  l>aslc  democratic 
rights  of  the  people.  Anyone  who  Is  not  will- 
ing to  subject  himself  to  the  supervision  of 
institutions  elected  by  the  people,  and  any- 
one who  Is  prepared  to  encroach  on  the 
basic  democratic  rights  of  the  people,  can 
only  be  an  enemy  of  the  people.  We  l>elieve 
that  such  persons  are  really  the  ones  who 
qualify  as  evil-doers. 

If  the  people  wish  to  reform  the  govern- 
ment and  Its  leaders  Into  servants  of  the 
people,  they  must  first  place  firmly  In  their 
own  hands  the  power  to  delegate  and  to  su- 
pervise while  ensuring  that  the  rights  and 
procedures  to  elect  and  to  recall  are  protect- 
ed. Only  on  the  basis  of  an  honest  universal 
election  by  the  people  is  it  possible  to  orga- 
nize a  government  and  a  group  of  leaders 
who  will  serve  the  Interests  of  the  electors. 
When  the  government  and  its  leaders  are 
really  delegated  and  supervised  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  will  also  be  possible  to  cure  the  ca- 
reerism  and  megalomania  of  the  leaders.  Do 
not  blame  the  leaders  for  their  big-headed 
attitude  and  for  not  honestly  working  In  the 
interests  of  the  people;  also  do  not  blame 
the  people  for  their  foolishness  and  Igno- 
rance for  not  daring  enough  to  fight  for 
their  own  interests.  All  these  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  lack  of  a  social  system  which 
will  let  intelligent  people  supervise  the  rela- 
tively sagacious  officials.  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve: Reformation  of  the  social  system  is 
the  basis  for  solving  all  kinds  of  contempo- 
rary social  and  economic  problems  in  China. 
Only  when  the  leadership  Is  being  delegated 
by  the  led  can  it  earn  the  latter's  willing  co- 
operation and  tap  the  latter's  initiative. 
Only  when  the  led  can  fully  express  their 
opinion  can  they  assist  the  leaderslilp  to 
analyze  and  solve  problems,  and  can  they 
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bring  their  wisdom  Into  full  play.  Based  on 
cooperation,  collective  wisdom  and  Joint  ef- 
fort, we  will  have  the  maximum  guarantee 
of  highest  efficiency  and  most  desirable 
achievements.  This  Is  the  only  road  open  to 
China,  although  under  China's  present  con- 
ditions it  is  the  road  replete  with  the  great- 
est difficulties.* 


DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR'S 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

or  viKannA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPSESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Saturday.  January  26,  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur.  In  the  pantheon  of  military  he- 
roes, few  can  match  the  record  of 
Douglas  MacArthur.  His  career 
achievements,  dating  back  to  his  cadet 
days  at  West  Point  and  concluding 
with  hlB  brilliant  military  operations 
In  both  the  Second  World  War  and 
Korea,  reflect  rare  genius.  He  gave 
greater  meaning  to  the  words  "duty, 
honor,  coxmtry"  than  any  other  man 
in  this  generation. 

At  a  time  of  renewed  challenge  to 
our  Nation,  Americans  would  do  well 
to  recall  the  example  of  this  illustri- 
ous coimtryman.  On  Saturday  eve- 
ning, January  26,  the  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur Chapter  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
wlU  honor  the  general's  memory  with 
a  banquet.  While  those  in  attendance 
will  be  particularly  mindful  of  the 
general's  contributions  to  our  people, 
all  Americans  would  do  well  to  pause 
and  reflect  upon  his  example  of  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty.* 


PURPOSES  AND  IMPORTANCE 
OF  INCREMENTAL  PRICING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OPiaCHIGAII 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  as  a  part  of  the  National  Energy 
Act,  Congress  passed  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  (NGPA).  The  NGPA  repre- 
sents the  resolution  of  a  number  of 
bitterly  contested  natural  gas  pricing 
policy  Issues  which  was  forged  only 
after  extended  struggle.  The  NGPA 
was  designed  to  end  the  divisive  de- 
bate which  had  characterized  natural 
gas  pricing  policy  for  nearly  30  years. 
Recent  initiatives  to  reiDeal  the  incre- 
mental pricing  provision  of  the  NGPA 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  a  reiteration 
of  the  purposes  and  importance  of  this 
particular  provision  is  in  order. 

The  principal  dispute  among  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  this 
legislation  concerned  the  issue  of  well- 
head price  controls.  The  House  confer- 
ees perceived  an  Imbalance  between 
supply  and  demand  for  natural  gas 
and  were  very  much  concerned  over 
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the  disruptive  effect  on  the  national 
economy  that  deregulation  of  well- 
head prices  would  create  if  it  were  to 
occur  during  a  period  of  maricet  imbal- 
ance. Deregulated  gas  prices  would  ini- 
tially be  driven  far  atwve  long-run 
market  clearing  levels  as  rolled-in  pric- 
ing permitted  interstate  pipelines  to 
bid  the  price  of  new  gas  supplies  to  un- 
precedented levels. 

The  projected  disorderly  price  path 
under  sudden  deregulation  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  conference  com- 
mittee ultimately  adopted  a  mecha- 
nism of  wellhead  price  ceilings  applica- 
ble to  si>ecifically  defined  categories  of 
gas  production  with  moderate  price  es- 
calation to  prepare  the  natural  gas 
system  for  eventual  decontroL  The 
NGPA  provided  for  the  elimination  of 
wellhead  price  controls  for  certain  cat- 
egories of  gas  production  between  the 
date  of  enactment  and  1985.  The 
elimination  of  price  controls  was  ac- 
complished by  establishing  several  in- 
creasing price  paths  for  different  cate- 
gories of  natural  gas  production.  It 
was  generally  intended  that  the  price 
for  new  natural  gas  would  be  gradual- 
ly increased  to  approximate  equiva- 
lency with  alternate  fuels  by  1985.  In 
this  manner,  the  NGPA  provided  a 
transition  mechanism  to  orderly  de- 
regulation in  1985. 

However,  concern  remained  that 
market  imbalances  would  still  exist 
when  certain  categories  of  natural  gas 
production  were  price  deregulated.  Ac- 
cordingly, incremental  pricing  was 
substituted  for  wellhead  price  controls 
as  a  market  ordering  device. 

Incremental  pricing  allocates  a  speci- 
fied portion  of  the  aquisition  costs  of 
natural  gas  to  certain  industrial  users. 
Incremental  pricing  increases  the 
price  of  gas  to  those  industrial  users 
up  to  the  price  of  alternative  petro- 
leum fuels.  Exemptions  from  incre- 
mental pricing  are  allowed  subject  to 
congressional  review  and  single  House 
veto.  The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission— FE31C— has  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  implement  the  NGPA 
including  incremental  pricing.  The 
FERC  was  given  a  certain  degree  of 
flexibility  in  implementing  incremen- 
tal pricing  in  determining  which  alter- 
native petrolemn  fuel  prices  will  be 
used. 

The  NGPA  calls  for  incremental 
pricing  to  be  implemented  in  two 
stages. 

First,  the  FERC  is  required  to  imple- 
ment a  mandatory  incremental  pricing 
nile  applicable  to  industrial  l>oiIer  fuel 
users  within  12  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment— November  9,  1979.  First 
phase  implementation  regulations 
were  issued  by  FERC  on  September 
28,  1979.  This  first  phase  of  incremen- 
tal pricing  went  into  effect  on  January 
1.  1980.  This  first  phase  specified  that 
Industrial  boiler  fuel  users  would  be 
subject  to  incremental  pricing  up  to 
the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  low  sulfur 
No.  6  fuel  oil,  or  high  sulfur  No.  6  fuel 
oO  depending  upon  which  fuel  the  in- 
dustrial facility  is  capable  of  burning 
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and  is  pennltted  to  bum  by  State  and 
local  authorities. 

Aa  part  of  the  implementation  of  the 
first  phase,  however,  on  October  9, 

1979.  the  FERC  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  proposed  temporary  10-month 
exemption  of  industrial  boiler  fuel 
users  from  Incremental  pricing  above 
the  price  of  high  sulfur  No.  6  fuel  oiL 
This  exemption  was  not  disapproved 
by  either  House  of  Congress.  Thus, 
ocnnmencing  on  November  1,  1980,  in- 
dustrial boiler  fuel  users  wlU  be  sub- 
ject to  incremental  pricing  up  to  the 
price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  low  sulfur  No.  6 
fuel  oil.  or  high  sulfur  No.  6  fuel  oil 
dei>endbig  upon  which  fuel  the  indus- 
trial facility  is  capable  of  burning  and 
Is  permitted  to  bum  by  State  and  local 
authorities. 

Second,  the  FERC  is  required  to  de- 
velop an  amendment  to  the  first  rule 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment—by May  9.  1980— which  ex- 
tends incremental  pricing  to  other— 
nonboiler— industrial  users.  The 
■nendment  would  become  effective 
unless  disapproved  by  either  House  of 
Congress.  Cta  November  15.  1979,  the 
FERC  issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making wherein  the  Commission  pro- 
poses to  broaden  the  scope  of  incre- 
mental pricing  to  include  all  industrial 
users  other  than  those  specifically 
exempted  from  incremental  pricing  by 
the  NGPA. 

Thus,  all  industrial  boUer  fuel  users 
are  subject  to  incremental  pricing  up 
to  the  price  of  high  sulfur  No.  6  fuel 
oil  as  of  January  1.  1980.  On  Novem- 
ber 1.  1980.  industrial  boiler  fuel  users 
will  be  subject  to  incremental  pricing 
up  to  the  price  of  either  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
low  sulfur  No.  6  fuel  oil,  or  high  sulfur 
No.  6  fuel  oil.  Between  now  and  May  9, 

1980.  the  FERC  will  determine  which 
other  industrial  users  of  natural  gas 
should  be  subject  to  incremental  pric- 
ing. This  determination  wiU  be  subject 
to  disapproval  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

Incranental  pricing  is  designed  to 
act  as  a  market  ordering  device  by  im- 
posing a  restraint  on  the  prices  pipe- 
lines are  willing  to  pay  for  gas  sup- 
plies. Without  incremental  pricing,  the 
ability  of  gas-hungry  interstate  pipe- 
lines to  average  in  comparatively  small 
volumes  of  deregulated  supplies  of 
new  gas  with  far  greater  voliunes  of 
cheaper  old  gas  would  result  in  bid- 
ding wars  between  pipelines  for  new 
gas  supplies,  further  exacerbated  by 
current  pipeline  rate  regulations, 
which  tie  profitability  to  throughput 
volumes.  Thus,  the  price  of  deregulat- 
ed gas  would  be  bid  to  excessively  high 
levels  as  pipeline  managers  sought  to 
maximize  throughput  volumes  and. 
thereby,  pipeline  profits. 

Incremental  pricing  solves  this  prob- 
lem by  focusing  initial  price  increases 
on  the  pipelines'  most  price  sensitive 
customers:  the  historically  under- 
priced  industrial  users.  Accordingly, 
pipelines  are  encouraged  by  their  in- 
dustrial customers  to  use  restraint  in 
bidding  for  additional  supplies  of  gas. 
By  Altowlng  the  delivered  price  of 
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these  customers'  gas  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  al^matlve  fuels,  incremental 
pricing  forces  pipelines  to  bid  responsi- 
bly for  supplies  of  gas  or  face  a  loss  of 
industrial  customers  and  an  associated 
reduction  in  throughput  volumes  and 
profits. 

Evidence  that  the  purpose  of  incre- 
mental pricing  is  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  wellhead  price  controls  Is  found  in 
section  121(b)  of  the  NGPA,  which 
specifically  deregulated  the  wellhead 
price  of  certain  categories  of  high  cost 
gas  on  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
incremental  pricing  rule  required 
under  section  201  of  the  NGPA. 

A  statement  I  released  to  the  press 
on  May  2,  1978.  is  further  evidence 
that  incremental  pricing  was  intended 
to  be  a  surrogate  for  wellhead  price 
contrc^  as  a  market  ordering  mecha- 
nism. That  statement  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passages  regarding  the  purpose 
of  incremental  pricing  and  the  linkage 
between  incremental  pricing  and  de- 
regulation: 

First.  I  said  that  meaningful  incre- 
mental pricing  was  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite, a  sine  qua  non,  to  my  acceding 
to  deregulation. 

Second,  I  said  that  incremental  pric- 
ing was  viewed  by  opponents  of  dereg- 
ulation as  an  essential  substitute  for 
wellhead  price  controls  as  a  wellhead 
market  ordering  device.  As  such  incre- 
mental pricing  permeates  every  aspect 
of  the  agreement,  touching  on  the  is- 
sues of  what  gas  gets  deregulated  and 
when,  as  well  as  the  pricing  of  gas  be- 
tween enactment  and  deregulation. 
This  single  strand  runs  through  the 
fabric  of  the  agreement:  pull  it  and 
the  entire  weave  comes  imdone. 

The  existence  of  incremental  pricing 
as  an  effective  market  ordering  mech- 
anism is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
statutory  phaseout  of  wellhead  price 
controls  under  the  NGPA.  The  politi- 
cal and  policy  linkage  in  the  NGPA  be- 
tween decontrol  and  incremental  pric- 
ing is  such  that  frustration  of  the  leg- 
islative purpose  of  incremental  pricing 
would  impact  adversely  on  decontrol. 

Another  beneficial  effect  of  the 
NGPA's  incremental  pricing  require- 
ment is  that  it  protects  residential  gas 
users  from  initial  wellhead  price  in- 
creases by  initially  Imposing  the  bur- 
den of  price  increases  upon  the 
historically  underpriced  industrial 
users  of  natural  gas  and  by  allowing 
the  Commission  to  use  an  alternate 
fuel  cost  less  than  No.  2  fuel  oil  if  nec- 
essary to  prevent  increases  in  rates  to 
high  priority  customers. 

WhUe  protecting  residential  gas  con- 
sumers from  rapid  price  increases,  in- 
cremental pricing  will  not  drive  indus- 
try off  natural  gas  and  onto  other 
fuels.  If  incremental  pricing,  in  fact, 
drove  industrial  users  to  other  fuels, 
the  leverage  these  users  have  to  re- 
strain the  prices  that  pipelines  pay  for 
gas  supplies  would  be  lost  and  the  con- 
sumer protection  aspects  of  increment- 
al pricing  would  be  seriously  impaired. 
Several  provisions  of  the  NGPA  mili- 
tate against  this  occurring. 
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First,  the  mandatory  requirements 
of  incremental  pricing  apply  only  to 
industrial  boiler  fuel  users.  Any  broad- 
ening of  incremental  pricing  to  a 
broader  universe  of  industrial  users  is 
subject  to  congressional  review  and 
single  House  veto. 

Second,  industrial  boiler  fuel  use  of 
gas  represents  only  approximately  10 
percent  of  total  interstate  gas  deliv- 
eries. If  not  curtailed,  this  10  percent 
of  use  can  exert  the  leverage  necessary 
for  incremental  pricing  to  achieve  its 
purposes.  Yet.  the  volume  is  not  so 
large  that  pipeline  management  would 
be  unable  to  compensate  for  a  loss  of 
even  a  substantial  portion  of  these 
users. 

Third,  a  broadening  of  incremental 
pricing  to  other  industrial  users  would 
give  added  assurances  against  forced 
conversions.  With  more  users  sharing 
the  load,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  price 
to  any  single  user  will  get  high  enough 
to  force  conversion.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  given  the  drastic  increase  in  oil 
prices  during  1979.  Morever,  many  in- 
dustrial processes  and  feedstock  users 
are  dependent  upon  the  clean  burning 
characteristics  of  natural  gas  or  its 
value  as  a  feedback.  These  users 
should  pay  a  premium  for  their  essen- 
tial supplies  of  natiu-al  gas  and  will  do 
so  if  made  subject  to  incremental 
pricing. 

Fourth,  under  the  NGPA.  Incre- 
mental pricing  is  capped  at  the  price 
of  alternative  fuels.  Thus,  natural  gas 
will  remain  an  attractively  priced  fuel 
for  incrementally  priced  Industrial 
users  even  if  incremental  pricing 
should  result  in  gas  rates  that  reach 
the  price  of  alternative  fuels. 

Fifth,  adequate  flexibility  exists  for 
local  distribution  companies  to  engage 
in  historical  load  balancing  sales.  The 
Incremental  pricing  surcharge  received 
by  a  local  distribution  company,  based 
upon  the  volumes  of  gas  sold  by  It  to 
Incrementally  priced  users,  must  be 
passed  through  to  that  class  of  users. 
However,  so  long  as  this  class  of  users 
pays  the  s\ircharge— and  not  residen- 
tial users— each  member  of  the  class  of 
incrementally  priced  users  need  not 
share  equally  in  the  payment  of  the 
surcharge.  Therefore,-  load  balancing 
sales  can  still  be  accomplished.  Resi- 
dential and  Industrial  consiuners  alike 
will  share  in  the  cost  reductions 
achieved  by  the  transportation  of  ad- 
ditional volimies  of  traditional  intra- 
state gas  which  the  NGPA  makes 
available  to  the  interstate  system. 

The  process  of  implementation  of  in- 
cremental pricing  is  far  from  com- 
plete. In  fact,  the  first  group  of  indus- 
trial users  has  not  yet  paid  any  incre- 
mental pricing  charges.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  it  is  premature 
to  propose  or  consider  the  repeal  of 
the  incremental  pricing  portion  of  the 
NGPA.  I  have  directed  the  staff  of  the 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  to 
monitor  closely  the  continued  imple- 
mentation of  incremental  pricing  and 
will  keep  the  Congress  Informed  on 
the  effects  and  consequences  of  incre- 
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mental     pricing     as     they     become 
apparent.* 
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"TIGE"  18  RETIRING 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  GKORGIA 

in  THi  RovsroF  REPftzsorrATrvis 
Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  colorful  figures  in  southwest 
Georgia.  Earl  "TIge"  Pickle,  presently 
the  Early  County,  Ga.,  treasurer,  has 
announced  his  retirement  effective  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  While  this  would 
seem  of  no  great  consequence,  my 
good  friend  Tige  has  served  his  com- 
munity for  36  years,  setting  a  record 
for  public  office  in  Early  County.  That 
the  citizens  of  Early  County  will  soon 
lose  a  dedicated  and  beloved  public 
servant  is  no  secret  and  I  feel  he 
should  serve  as  a  model  to  us  all.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  Early  County  News 
demonstrates  Tige's  contribution  to 
his  community  and  I  wish  to  insert 
that  article  into  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

(From  the  Early  County  News,  Jan.  17, 
1980] 

"Tigs"  Is  RsriRniG  Arm  36  Teabs 

Early  County'tt  Treasurer  of  36  years.  Earl 
(Tlge)  Pickle,  has  announced  he  will  retire 
his  position  at  the  end  of  1980. 

His  36  years  of  service  sets  a  longevity  rec- 
ord. No  other  elected  official  has  served 
that  long  in  the  history  of  Early  county. 

The  late  J.L.  Houston  served  32  years  as 
Tax  Commissioner  and  Tax  Collector,  and 
Judge  J.W.  Bonner  had  served  almost  33 
years  as  State  Judge  or  City  Court  Judge  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

"I  can  not  leave  without  expressing  my 
sincere  and  extreme  appreciation  to  the 
people  of  Early  County  for  permitting  me  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  for  such  a  long  time. 
I'll  never  quit  loving  them  and  hope  in  the 
future  years  that  I  may  continue  to  repajf 
these  kindnesses  by  being  a  good  pAvate 
citizen  and  'doing  good'  whenever  and  wher- 
ever Lean,"  "Tlge"  stated. 

"Tlge"  says  he  will  continue  to  be  active  in 
other  fields.  He  will  continue  to  write  his 
column  in  the  Early  County  News,  which 
has  been  a  popular  feature  of  the  paper  for 
43  years,  and  to  continue  his  5-times  a  week 
radio  show  over  station  WBBK.  Blakely. 
The  Tlge  PlcUe  Show  heard  Monday 
through  Friday  is  now  In  its  15th  year. 

"Tlge"  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Ann 
Spurlock.  of  Blakely,  and  they  will  observe 
their  37th  wedding  anniversary  on  February 
18.  They  have  3  children.  Prank  Pickle,  of 
Manchester:  Lindsey  Picltle.  Kingsport, 
Tn.;  and  Ann-Aline  Pickle  of  Blakely  and 
Albany,  but  soon  to  move  to  Longview, 
Texas,  where  she  will  head  up  the  medical 
record  department  of  a  new  hospital  In  that 
city.  "Tlge"  also  has  3  grandchildren  with 
whom  he  hopes  to  spend  more  time  after 
January  1.  1981. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  civic  and  com- 
munity life  of  Blakely.  He  is  a  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  past 
president  and  charter  member  of  the  Blake- 
ly Lions  Club,  Honorary  member  of  the  Bla- 
kely Rotary  Club,  member  and  director  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Early  County 
Hospital  Authority,  and  80WE0A  Commit- 
tee on  Agthg,  headquartered  in  Albany.* 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  reported  that  I  would  be  pro- 
viding periodic  updates  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Mr.  Carter's  conversion  to  real- 
ity in  dealing  with  communism.  Ac- 
cording to  today's  Washington  Post 
his  conversion  has  already  become  a 
bit  spotty.  After  hearing  all  the  an- 
nouncements about  how  America 
would  use  trade  as  a  weapon  against 
the  Soviets  many  of  us  thought  this 
Nation's  days  of  arming  the  Soviets 
through  technology  transfers  would 
be  over.  Apparently  this  will  not  be 
the  case.  The  Commerce  Department, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  White  House, 
has  discovered  that  ending  the  trans- 
fer of  n.S.  technology  to  the  Kremlin 
leaders  would  create  "hardships"  in 
the  n.S.S.R. 

After  the  Soviet  military  put  their 
armored  vehicles  through  the  rigors  of 
the  Afghanistan  highway  system  I  can 
imderstand  how  the  cutting  off  of 
spare  parts  and  maintenance  could  be 
a  hardship.  Imagine  how  the  Soviets 
must  feel,  since  they  committed  them- 
selves to  oppressing  Afghanistan,  now 
that  they  cannot  depend  on  the 
United  States  for  the  technology  to 
turn  out  more  weapons  and  spare 
parts  from  their  plants  in  the  Urals.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Cotomerce  Depart- 
ment and  Mr.  Carter  are  willing  to 
show  such  compassion  to  the  Kremlin 
in  its  time  of  dire  need. 

The  decade  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
Soviet  war  machine  has  been  one  of 
the  prime  elements  in  enabling  the 
U.S.SJI.  to  carry  out  its  adventurism. 
The  construction  of  the  gigantic  plant 
at  Kama  River  and  the  outfitting  of 
key  Industrial  complexes  at  Zil.  LllLha- 
chev.  Minsk,  and  Gorki  with  advanced 
computers,  conveyer  systems,  preci- 
sion machine  tools,  and  other  means 
of  production  have  become  monu- 
ments to  the  inability  of  the  United 
States  to  understand  how  trade  can  be 
used  against  us.  The  countless  photos 
of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  have 
shown  the  result  of  this  trade.  Con- 
voys of  Kama  River  and  Zil  tmcks 
have  brought  supplies  and  troops  into 
Kabul.  Armored  columns  of  BTR  40 
and  BTR  60  series  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  infantry  support  vehicles 
are  testimony  to  how  Ainerican  tech- 
nology has  been  diverted  right  under 
our  noses.  Why  the  Carter  administra- 
tion had  to  have  a  major  Invasion  con- 
front it  before  it  pulled  the  plug  is  one 
of  the  many  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked  time  and  time  again  in  1980 
imtil  the  American  people  receive  a 
truthful  answer. 

Has  the  plug  been  pulled?  The  first 
press  conference  on  this  Issue  at  the 
Commerce  Department  raises  some 
doubts.  At  the  conference  Commerce 
Secretary  Philip  Klutznlck  proudly 
dl^layed  eight  export  licenses  that 
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had  been  canceled.  It  was  learned  al- 
most Immediately  that  these  licenses 
were  going  to  be  canceled  anyway  and 
that  the  White  House  had  ordered  the 
film  flam  as  part  of  some  new  Raf- 
shoonery.  In  fact,  part  of  the  bogtis  li- 
cense show  was  a  technology  package 
that  was  turned  down  almost  a  year 
ago. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  al- 
ready putting  up  a  major  fight  to  stop 
two  spare  parts  contracts  with  Kama 
River  from  being  revoked.  This  is  be- 
coming part  of  a  broader  crusade  to 
keep  the  flow  of  technology  going 
whll^  telling  the  American  public  that 
Mr.  Carter  is  really  doing  something 
to  stop  the  flow.  The  list  of  exemp- 
tions from  the  trade  license  ban  is 
growing  steadily  under  the  guise  of 
"hardship  cases."  Currently  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  found  that  it 
would  be  a  "hardship"  to  end  mainte- 
nance woi^  at  the  Moscow  airport  and 
to  end  training  and  technical  data 
transfer  to  several  Industrial  sites.  The 
Washington  Post  reported  that  one 
administration  official  assured  a  group 
of  worried  businessmen  that  they  can 
expect  "business  as  usual"  as  a  result 
of  the  new  Commerce  Department  Ini- 
tiatives within  a  month.  So  much  for 
Jit.  Carter's  tough  guy  posture. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  hear 
more  sabre  rattling  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  message  tonight  and  will  see 
many  more  editorials  and  media  fea- 
tures that  wHl  fall  for  Carter's  bom 
again  anticommunism.  The  real  test  of 
the  sizK«rity  of  Mr.  Carter's  policy  will 
come  when  Afghanistan  moves  off  the 
front  pages  of  the  p»pen  and  the  ap- 
peasers  at  Foggy  Bottom  reassert  their 
influence.  I  can  assure  you  that  Amer- 
ica will  be  watching.* 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  RESO- 
LUTION GUARANTEEING  THE 
RIGHT  TO  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP  new  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXHTATrVXS 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
SpMMker,  today  mariu  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
abortion  decisions  in  the  Rose  against 
Wade  and  Doe  against  Bolton  cases. 
This  year,  as  every  year  since  1974. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are.  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
tiding  time  away  from  their  dally  re- 
sponsibilities to  vividly  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  the  Right  to  Life 
cause  by  seeking  out  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington.  D.C.  and 
State  capitals  across  the  country  to 
lobby  for  the  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  abor- 
tion. This  grassroots  movement  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  its  in- 
ception as  the  March  for  life  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. In  1974.  20.000  people  participat- 
ed In  the  March,  the  next  year  50.000. 
the  next  65,000  and  so  on  until  an  esti- 
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mated    100.000    people    are    expected 
here  today. 

I  have  always  supported  efforts  to 
Insiire  the  right  to  life.  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  to  prohibit  Federal  fund- 
ing of  abortions  and  have  sponsored 
resolutions  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives calling  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  expressing  the  Right 
to  Life.  I  submitted  this  resolution  last 
year  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  today, 
on  the  seventh  anniversary  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  new  resolution  calling  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
states: 

The  paramount  right  to  life  is  vested  in 
each  human  from  the  moment  of  fertiliza- 
tion without  regard  to  age,  health,  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency. 

This  resolution  has  been  proposed 
by  Congressman  Robert  Dornan  and 
has  been  pending  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  since 
its  introduction.  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
lodge this  measure  from  the  commit- 
tee, a  discharge  petition,  which  I  have 
signed,  is  being  circulated. 

There  are  some  who  would  say  that 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  abortion 
has  no  place  in  the  Constitution.  I  dis- 
agree. Throughout  my  life  I  have 
fought  for  the  primacy  of  individual 
rights,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many- 
times  this  position  has  proven  neither 
popular  nor  politically  expedient.  I 
have  supported  equal  treatment  under 
the  law  for  blacks  and  other  minor- 
ities, women,  and  now  the  unborn.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  basic  rights  assured 
individuals  in  oyr  aemocracy  cannot 
be  superseded  by  another  individual. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Voting 
Rights  Act  Insured,  through  law,  that 
the  rights  of  whites  were  not  superior 
to  the  rights  of  blacks.  The  human  life 
amendment  will  insure,  through  law, 
that  maternal  rights  are  not  superior 
to  those  of  the  child  she  carries.  A 
constitutional  guarantee  of  these 
rights  for  the  unborn  is  both  appropri- 
ate and  not  without  precedent. 

A  central  issue  in  the  abortion  de- 
bate continues  to  be  the  determination 
of  when  does  life  commence.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  abortion  advocates 
argue  that  life  begins,  and  therefore 
equality  of  rights  begin,  when  the 
fetus  is  able  to  survive  outside  of  the 
womb,  usually  in  the  third  trimester. 
This  is  so  indefinite  as  to  be  an  absurd 
definition.  Putting  aside  Individual  be- 
liefs. I  propose  that  we  acknowledge 
the  perplexity  of  establishing  life's 
starting  point  and  act  to  insure  that 
life  Is  protected  from  the  earliest  point 
possible— conception.  I  do  not  gamble 
with  a  human  life. 

As  Americans,  we  are  committed  to 
preserving  the  rights  of  all  individuals. 
We  must  act  with  particular  vigor  to 
protect  the  rignts  ot  those  who  are  im- 
able  to  do  so  themselves,  those  with  a 
mental  or  physical  condition.  Includ- 
ing those  in  an  unborn  state,  which 
prevents  them  from  acting  on  their 
own  behalf.  We  protect  these^ghts 
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through  laws,  but  the  final  solution 
does  not  lie  In  the  legislatures  of  this 
country.  It  lies  Instead  with  us.  We 
must  strive  to  be  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible individuals  in  our  communi- 
ties and  our  homes.  We  must  educate 
our  children  to  respect  human  life,  to 
share  oiu-  convictions  about  the  equali- 
ty of  all  people,  to  intelligently  make 
giK  decisions  which  will  affect  their 
ftim  and  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  tticae  decisions.  If  we  are  success- 
ful in  thii,  then  we  will  have  truly  won 
the  proUfe  fight.* 


THF  CHALLENGE  OP  EDUCATION 

HON.  LEL  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IKSIANA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  January  23.  1980 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report   for   Wednesday,   January    23, 
1980,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  Challenge  op  Education 

The  new  Department  of  Education,  cre- 
ated last  year  as  the  thirteenth  department 
of  the  federal  government,  is  beginning  iu 
operation  at  a  time  of  falling  enrollments, 
tight  finances,  and  many  tither  problems 
facing  education  In  the  19808.  This  is  also  a 
time  of  renewed  debate  on  the  role  df  the 
federal  government  in  education. 

For  the  first  time  In  decades,  public  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  in  the  country  will  soon 
be  declining  in  terms,  of  numbers  of  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Elementary  school  enroll- 
ment peaked  in  1969  at  36.8  mUllon  stu- 
dents, and  by  1984  It  is  expected  to  dip  to 
30.2  million.  In  1976  there  were  15.8  million 
students  enrolled  In  secondary  schools,  but 
there  will  be  only  12.7  million  in  1988.  The 
consequences  of  the  change  are  staggering: 
elementary  schools  are  being  closed,  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  starting  to  feel  the 
pinch,  the  entire  $161-bllllon  educational 
enterprise  tnust  adjust  to  a  lower  level  of  ac- 
tivity, teachers  find  Job  opportunities  more 
limited,  capital  spending  for  new  faculties  is 
slipping,  and  school  board  members  and 
sUte  legislators  are  being  forced  to  make 
difficult  decisions  on  whether  to  save  money 
or  Improve  quality. 

All  this  means  that  public  education  faces 
formidable  challenges.  The  general  view  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  quality  of  education  In 
America  has  been  declining.  Scholastic  apti- 
tude test  scores  are  dropping,  and  com- 
plaints about  functionally  illiterate  high 
school  students  abound.  Reputable  surveys 
have  shown  that  12  of  every  one  hundred 
17-year-old  high  school  students  are  func- 
tionally illiterate,  and  there  are  from  18  mil- 
Uon  to  64  miUlon  illiterate  adults  in  the 
United  States  (depending  on  the  definition 
of  illiteracy).  CoUeges  claim  that  entranU 
come  unequipped  to  read  or  write  properly, 
and  employers  contend  that  they  have  to 
educate  graduates  aU  over  again.  Educators 
and  parents  talk  about  indiscipline  and  high 
rates  of  absenteeism,  the  growing  incidence 
of  crime,  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  the 
lack  of  parental  and  community  support, 
and  restricted  educational  opportunity  for 
some  groups. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  what  is  wrong  with 
public  schools,  but  the  problems  represent 
only  one  side  of  the  story.  Education  in  the 
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United  States  Is  so  diverse  and  complex  that 
sweeping  criticisms  of  It  may  be  unfair.  On 
the  positive  side,  there  are  some  genuinely 
outstanding  schools,  large  numt>ers  of  deep- 
ly committed  teachers,  substantive  efforts 
to  break  the  pattern  of  low  achievement  In 
the  inner  city,  and  many  signs  that  compen- 
satory programs  help  children  perform 
more  efficiently. 

Both  problems  and  progress  in  public  edu- 
cation will  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Education.  I  did  not  support 
the  creation  of  that  department,  but  the 
majority  has  spoken  in  Congress,  the  de- 
partment has  been  set  up.  and  all  Ameri- 
cans should  do  whatever  they  can  to  bolster 
it.  I  myself  hope  that  the  department  wUl 
become  an  Important  symbol  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  education  In  society.  At  this  Junc- 
ture in  the  history  of  education  we  need  to 
be  reminded  why  free  pubUc  schools  and 
democratic  institutions  are  mutually  re-in- 
forcing  structures,  and  why  the  latter  will 
not  likely  endure  If  the  former  fall.  Every 
adult,  whether  or  not  he  or  she  Is  a  parent, 
has  a  stake  in  public  schools  for  children  of 
every  race,  color,  arid  creed.  The  move  on 
the  part  of  some  citisens  to  pull  back  from 
fiscal  support  of  public  schools  is  not 
healthy.  A  strong  public  school  system  does 
not  detract  from  the  private  system  of  edu- 
cation. America  gains  strength  from  the 
health  of  both  systems. 

I  have  other  hopes,  too,  for  the  new  De- 
partment of  Education.  As  it  administere 
some  150  federal  educational  programs.  It 
should  strive  to  become  a  model  of  govern- 
mental    efficiency.     Deadwood     must     be 
cleared  away  and  duplication  eliminated. 
Perhaps  the  department  will  do  something 
in  response  to  the  objections  that  Congress- 
men receive  from  school  administrators  who 
battle  the  tangle  of  red  tape  surrounding 
the  federal  effort.  Perhaps  the  department 
will  make  it  clear  to  all  of  us  that  we  are 
asking  much— too  much,  in  reality— of  pub- 
lic education.  The  schools  simply  cannot  re- 
place families  in  the  socialization  of  chil- 
dren. They  should  concentrate  on  providing 
the  basic  skills— reading,  writing,  and  math- 
ematics—not on  curing  all  the  ills  of  society 
or  making  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  par- 
ents. Perhaps  the  department  will  rethink 
the  multl-billlon-dollar  role  of  the  federal 
government  In  education.  Federal  aid  to  the 
country's  45  million  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  students  now  totals  $6.5  billion,  a 
sum  that  constitutes  8%  of  the  total  amount 
spent  for  these  students.  The  fundamental 
idea  has  been  to  improve  the  opportunity  of 
all  students  to  get  an  education  of  high 
quality,  with  special  attention  to  the  poor 
and  the  needs  of  those  who  have  tradition- 
ally not  been  served  welL  Federal  funds 
have  also  been  used  for  innovation  in  the 
classroom,    vocational    education    and    the 
training  of  the  handicapped  student^  bl-lin- 
gual  education,  early  childhood  education, 
and  even  the  development  of  curriculum 
materials.  Despite  the  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments   of    federal    educational    programs, 
however,  questions  still  arise  concerning  the 
permanence  of  those  achievements. 

The  goal  of  American  education  is  to  pro- 
vide every  student  with  an  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  a  quality  education  that  will  enable 
each  student  to  reach  his  or  her  highest  po- 
tential. The  responsibility  for  this  awesome 
task  resU  primarily  with  local  school  boards 
and  state  legislatures,  but  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  a  part  to  play  as  well.  The  new 
Department  of  Education  deserves  our  undi- 
vided support.* 
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U.S.  TECHNOLOGY  USED  IN  SO- 
VIET INVASION  OP  AFGHAN- 
ISTAN 


HON.  CLARENCE  L  BflLLER 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C»  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23. 1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  submit  the  following  article: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4, 1980] 

Soviet  Is  Usino  Trucks  U.S.  Technologt 

Built  in  Apohan  Operations 

(By  Clyde  H.  Famsworth) 

Washington,  January  3.— Trucks  pro- 
duced at  the  huge  plant  on  the  Kama  River 
In  central  Russia  that  was  built  largely  with 
American  technology  have  been  Identified 
with  Soviet  military  forces  in  Afghanistan, 
according  to  a  confidential  Commerce  De- 
partment memorandum. 

The  document,  dated  Dec  31  and  signed 
by  Homer  E.  Moyer,  Jr.,  a  legal  officer  who 
on  that  day  was  the  Acting  Secretary,  adds 
another  element  to  a  heated  controversy  in 
the  Administration  over  policy  on  controls 
on  the  export  of  goods  and  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  agreement  under  which  the  United 
States  provided  assistance  to  the  project 
contained  no  restriction  on  the  use  of  the 
vehicles.  According  to  the  Russians  the 
plant  produces  only  heavy  tractor-trafler 
rigs,  but  there  have  been  reports  that  small- 
er trucks  with  possible  military  applications 
are  built  there. 

The  memo,  which  went  to  a  Cabinet-level 
Interagency  panel,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Review  Board,  says  the  information 
was  obtained  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Those  receiving  copies  were  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Defense  and  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  head  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

two  ucehses  at  issue 

The  immediate  l&sue  before  the  review 
board  is  whether  to  revoke  two  licenses  for 
computer  spare  parts  for  the  truck  plant, 
which  Is  on  a  tributary  of  the  Volga  550 
miles  east  of  Moscow.  What  is  the  world's 
largest  heavy-duty  automotive  works  rose 
with  Western  European  and  American  tech- 
nology and  equipment  during  the  mid- 
1970's,  a  period  of  detente.  American  partici- 
pation was  valued  at  more  than  $400 
million.* 


HANDGUN  VIOLENCE  CON- 
TINUES TO  CLAIM  LIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1979 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hand- 
guns claimed  the  lives  of  over  600 
Americans  during  November  1979.  The 
continued  misuse  of  handguns  de- 
mands that  the  Congress  take  appro- 
priate action.  Between  January  1, 
1979,  and  November  30  of  last  year,  at 
least  1,070  persons  lost  their  lives.  In- 
cluding 167  children  age  12  and  under, 
and  492  senior  citizens,  age  60  and 
over. 

As  we  enter  a  new  year.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  Members  examine  the 
problem  of  handgtm  misuse  and  the 
legislative  options  that  exist  for  reduc- 
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Ing  the  number  of  handgun  related 
deaths  and  injuries. 

Handgun  Control.  Inc.  lists  the 
names  of  613  victims,  media-reported 
victims,  of  handgun  mistise  during  No- 
vember 1979.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  action  on  handgun  control  legis- 
lation before  the  end  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. 

The  Handgun  Control.  Inc.  list  fol- 
lows: 

Handgun  Bobt  Couirr— Notxmbek  1979 

ALABAMA  (!•> 

Janie  Ann  BaUey.  Tanner,  Albert  Ballard. 
Birmingham:  lola  Connor,  Mobile;  Johnny 
Flnklea.  Prichard:  David  Griffith.  HartaeUr. 
Mike  Henderson.  DadevUle;  Melvin  Jones. 
Jr..  Florence:  Wadie  Kiel.  MobUe:  Patrick 
Lee,  Mobile:  Charles  McBryde.  Mobfle. 

Michael  McClure.  Oadsden:  Edward  Palm- 
er, Clayton:  Nellie  Parker,  Brent;  Alfredo 
Payton,  MobUe;  Tony  Rutledge.  Birming- 
ham: Roosevelt  Stewart.  Florence;  John 
Todd.  Prichard:  Kenneth  Wright.  MobUe: 
Unidentified  Bdale.  Biriningham. 

ALASKA  (» 

Unidentified  Female.  Boniface;  Unidenti- 
fied Male,  Boniface. 

ARIZONA  (S) 

Jacqueline  Bracken,  Phoenix:  Joel  Cran- 
dall,  Tubac  Richard  Orecnleaf.  Phoenix; 
Margaret  Price,  Tucson;  Alvin  Richards, 
Phoenix:  Michael  Sheahan,  Flagstaff;  John 
Walker.  Tucson:  Unidentified  Male.  Phoe- 
nix. 

AKKANSAS  (6) 

Dan  Harvey,  Sr..  Hazen:  Jimmy  Hon.  Rus- 
sellville.  Frank  Screeton.  Jacksonville;  Idell 
Sheets.  Mountain  Pine;  Truman  Walker, 
Ozark;  Billy  Wells,  Jr..  Camden 

CALIPORNIA  (81) 

Walter  Acosta,  San  Francisco;  Ralph  Ara- 
gon,  San  Francisco;  Alvln  Bailey,  San  Jo»e; 
Victor  Bennett.  Yucca  Valley;  Wanda  Ben- 
nett, Yucca  Valley;  Robert  Benton.  Seaside; 
Bonnie  Blackmon,  Temple  City;  Patricia  Bo- 
vino,  Los  Angeles;  Thomas  Brewer.  Sacra- 
mento; #Caurice  Buttram.  Pomoba. 

Jaime  Cazares.  Helm:  Donna  Collins.  Los 
Angeles;  Thomas  Connelly.  Altavllle:  John 
Covington.  Palm  Springs;  David  Edsill,  Po- 
mona; Willie  Ray  EIrwin,  Los  Angeles; 
Adolph  Flores,  Stockton;  Gilbert  Fong,  Ten- 
derloin; Carol  Fox.  Anaheim:  Marvin  Gar- 
dener. Jr..  Daly  City. 

Jose  Gonzales,  Stockton;  Larry  Gschwend. 
Cotati;  Robert  Guy,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles;  Bruce 
Hammond,  Upland:  Kamel  Hargrove,  Lyn- 
wood:  Lee  Henry  Harvey.  Menlo  Part  Jac- 
quelyn  Hastaln.  Elk  Creek:  William  Hastaln. 
Elk  Creek;  Charles  Hays.  Los  Angeles;  Ray- 
mond Hopton.  Highland. 

Doug  House,  Fresno;  Cumlee  Howell.  Jr.. 
Stockton:  Lome  Jonea.  Ontario:  Uoyd 
Kemp.  Olivehurst;  Wendell  Leblanc;  Ocean- 
side;  Roy  LedfordL  San  Francisco;  Eddie 
Lindsey.  Pacoima:  Nancy  Lugassy.  Oakland: 
Frank  Martinez.  Los  Angeles;  Sandra  Mar- 
tinez, San  Jose. 

Rene  McCune.  Lancaster.  John  McGifiesi. 
Long  Beach;  Ruth  McLaugiilin.  HolUster; 
Lester  McLucas.  Oxnard;  Norman  Miller, 
Fallbrook;  Vemave  Callsto  Montoya,  San 
Diego;  Rlgoberto  Morales.  San  Francisco; 
Guadalupe  Mutschler,  Pomona;  George  Nel- 
Bop.  Manteca;  Eari  Nutt,  Fresno. 

Margarita  Osbon.  South  Gate;  Michael 
Padillo.  Bakersfield:  Charles  Penn.  WU- 
shire;  Fred  Peterson,  South  El  Monte;  Wil- 
lie Rhodes.  Oakland;  Rory  Rodriguex,  Bar- 
stow:  Ronnie  Rogers.  Fresno;  Thomas  Ruiz, 
Alhambra;  Massoud  Salarl.  Riverside:  Jose 
Salceda.  Santa  Ana. 

Jennifer  GOagle.  La  Cresoenta:  Mark 
Souza.  Anaheim;  Edward  Stell.  Los  Angeles: 
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Mie  Mic  Suen.  Los  Angelec  Kenneth  Sweet. 
Brandon:  David  Tevls.  San  Jose:  Lawrenoe 
Trailer.  Huntera  Point;  Molaea  Ugarte. 
Good  Hope;  Barbara  Utterback.  Good  Hope: 
Daniel  Valdez.  Paramount. 

Dennis  Washington.  Lennox;  WUIiam 
WhltUngton,  San  Frandaoo;  Anna  WOllanu, 
Lancaster  Wilfred  WiUiams.  Lob  Angeles: 
Prank  Zoozaya.  Los  Angelea;  Unidentified 
Male.  HolUster  Unidentified  Male.  SanU 
Rosa:  Unidentified  Male.  Ontaito;  UnidenU- 
fled  Male.  Chino;  Unidentified  Male.  Bar- 
stow; 

COLOBAOO  (ISI 

David  Chapin,  North  Delta;  Harry  Dewey. 
Jr.,  Deckers;  John  Dickenson,  Denver,  Mark 
I>lngle.  Denver  Allen  Goodson.  Denver 
Max  Hilterbrand.  Aurora;  Kenneth  Hols- 
berg,  Denver,  Seth  Irwin.  I>enver  Brenna 
Kelsey,  Castle  Rock;  CharicB  Kelsey.  Castle 
Rock. 

Donna  Kelsey.  Castle  Rock:  Marilyn 
Landa,  Denver,  Wellman  lArklns.  Jr..  Den- 
ver John  Llndt,  Falrplay;  Mcintosh,  Denver 
William  Pedrett,  Denver  Alvln  WilliamBon, 
Denver,  Unidentified  Male.  Aurora. 

CONNECTICUT  (T) 

Arthur  Glisson.  Waterfcury;  Grace  Grigg-, 
Colebrook;  Paul  Grigg,  Colebrook;  Paul  Ka- 
bara,  Stratford;  Pedro  Mendez,  New  Haven; 
Relnero  Morales.  Bridgeport;  Willard  Oli- 
ver, Waterbury. 

DELAWABX  (1) 

Barbara  Carpenter.  Camden. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLITMBIA  (5) 

Frances  Akers.  James  McKlnney,  Thomas 
Nelson.  Thomas  Nixon.  Ralph  Thomas. 

PLOaiDA  (It) 

Orlando  Calzado,  Miami;  Robert  Chappie, 
Bradenton;  Steven  Cherweznik.  Jackson- 
ville; Carl  Cook.  Laurel;  Ronald  Duncan. 
Lake  Wales;  EOizabeth  Forader.  Boynton 
Beach;  Michael  Forader.  Boynton  Beach; 
Marie  Gonzalez,  Ft.  Lauderdale;  Joseph 
Gordon,  St.  Petersburg  Beach:  Elizabeth 
Knotts.  Jacksonville. 

Kathy  Lewis.  Lake  Wales;  Raymond  Lor- 
enzo. Ft.  Lauderdale;  Sheila  Reed.  Riviera 
Beach:  Wilfred  Ruise.  Margaretta;  Alan 
Ziffer.  Ft  Lauderdale;  Unidentified  Male. 
Jacksonville:  Unidentified  Male.  ManasoU 
Key. 

CBORGIA  (SO) 

Wnilsm  Baynes,  Atlanta:  Bernard  Borch, 
Atlanta;  Willie  Cameron.  Atlanta;  Bonnie 
Carroll.  Gainesville;  Eddie  Carroll,  Gaines- 
ville: Lester  Carroll.  Gainesville;  Louie 
Clark.  CartersvUle;  WUllam  Clemones, 
name;  David  Cooper.  Phenix  City;  Bennie 
Crawford.  Atlanta;  Leroy  Gabrid.  Atlanta. 

William  Griggs.  Atlanta;  Sam  Hadld.  At- 
lanta; Lonzo  Hobbs.  Savannah;  Bennie 
Hunter.  Atlanta;  Betty  Jones.  Riverdale; 
Brenda  Bfaynor.  Leesburr  Sanchez  Nash, 
Decatur.  Nathan  Sandidge.  Atlanta;  Rachel 
SIsson.  Lexington;  Morris  Stroud,  Atlanta. 

Deborah  Voyles,  ThomasvUle;  Joy  Voyles. 
Thomasville;  Scott  Voyles.  ThomasvUle; 
Booker  Ward.  Albany;  Unidentified  Male, 
Atlanta;  Unidentified  Male.  Atlanta. 

HAWAU  (S) 

Myong  Ho  Pai^  Kuhio  Park;  Wol  Sun 
Park.  Kuhio  Park. 

nuao  (1) 
John  Mauk.  Cascade. 

ILLINOIS  (IB) 

Kelvin  Adams,  Chicago;  Rafael  Aguisr. 
Chicago;  Edward  Balaban.  Chicago;  Ger- 
trude Boone.  Chicago;  Thomas  Bryant, 
Tanuns:  John  Gibson.  Cbkago;  WUIiam 
Hayes.  Chicago:  LydU  C.  Hyde.  Lake  Coun- 
ty. Joseph  Kolar.  Ctilcago:  Lino  Marcaoo. 
Chicago. 
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Laura  Martin.  ChJcago:  Beatrice  Melgar- 
ejo.  Chieago:  Sylvester  Miller,  Chicago; 
Larry  Reeves.  Chicago;  Patricia  Roberts, 
McClure;  Duane  Wair,  Chicago;  Delmer 
Washington.  Chicago;  Kenneth  Yellin.  Chi- 
cago; Houf fin  Zemk,  Chicago. 

IMDIAHA  (13) 

Kenneth  Brown.  Seelyville;  Todd  Chil- 
dress. Michigan  Citr.  Beatrice  Coonse, 
Kingman;  Harlan  Eikenberry,  Indianapolis; 
Abraham  Erving,  Muncie;  James  Haskell, 
Seelyville;  Kevin  Jones,  Indianapolis;  Bobby 
Krebs.  South  Bend;  Robert  Marclniak, 
Mishawaka;  Ramon  Peluyera,  Gary;  Arnold 
Stephens,  Losantville;  Nickie  Whited. 
ClarksvlUe. 

IOWA  (3> 

Nicholas  Chirekos.  Mollne;  Mike  Fowler. 
Moulton.  Debra  Whitmore,  Preston. 

MOIfTANA  (1) 

Rick  Keams,  Miles  City. 

NEBRASKA  (3) 

Johnle  Mae  Russ.  Omaha:  Wiliam  Russ. 
Omaha;  Unidentified  Male,  Omaha. 

IfXVADA  (4) 

David  landman.  Sparks;  Gemi  Landa 
Morgan.  Sparks;  Unidentified  Female,  Las 
Vegas;  Unidentified  Male,  Las  Vegas. 

NZW  JERSEY  (•) 

Naomi  Bingham.  Pennsauken;  Annie 
Crockett,  Trenton;  Rashawn  Hill,  Newark: 
Willis  Klttrell,  Gloucester  Township; 
Charles  Nixon.  Willlngboro;  Reginald 
Phifer,  Newark. 

RKV7  MEXICO  (S) 

Gilbert  Chavex,  Albuquerque;  David 
Coker.  Santa  Rosa;  Jo  Ann  Duplentis,  Al- 
burquerque;  Robert  Morgan.  Milan;  Guy 
Raser,  Golden. 

HEW  YORK  (48) 

Anthony  Amarosa.  New  York;  Ms.  Amar- 
osa.  New  York;  Eugene  Andrades.  Brooklyn; 
Carl  Bachmann.  Lee;  Gloria  Bachman.  Lee; 
Bruce  Barber,  Lee;  Larry  Blackman,  New 
York:  Kin  Tat  Ching,  New  York;  Elelterlo 
Colon.  New  York;  Jeffrey  Cox,  Binghamton. 

Emily  Cryer,  New  York:  Linda  Cryer,  New 
York;  Emory  Czazmazia,  New  York;  James 
Dlllllo,  Yonkers:  John  Donahue,  New  York: 
Rose  Dunn,  Lee;  Marcellino  Gonzalez,  New 
York:  Kieran  Grant.  Hastings-on-Hudson; 
Alford  Jackson.  New  York;  Herbert  Llnder, 
New  York. 

Donna  Locke,  Syracuse;  Randolph  Mal- 
donado.  New  York;  Thomas  McCann,  New 
York;  William  Ng.  New  York;  Charles 
Pender,  Brooklyn;  Nathaniel  PhUlips,  New 
York:  Raul  Pluyser,  New  York:  Joseph 
Roca.  CatskiU;  Ralph  Samuel.  New  York: 
Kevin  Simmons.  New  York. 

Jullanna  Strauch,  Valhalla:  Trevor  Sulli- 
van. New  York;  Ruth  Tamey,  New  York; 
Michael  Torres,  New  York;  James  WiUiama, 
New  York:  Lillian  Woodson,  New  York: 
Philip  Woodson,  New  York;  William  Wynn. 
New  York:  UnidenUfied  Female.  11/12/79. 
Calendonia:  Unidentified  Female.  11/19/79 
New  York. 

Unidentified  Male  11/6/79.  age  25.  New 
York:  Unidentified  Male,  11/5/79.  age  60+, 
New  York:  Unidentified  Male,  11/12/79, 
Bronx:  Unidentified  Male.  11/19/79, 
Queens;  Unidentified  Male,  11/27/79,  New 
York;  Unidentified  Male,  11/27/79,  Bronx. 

RORTR  CAROUMA  (6) 

Anthony  Brown,  South  Mills;  Ruhis 
Burch,  Charlotte;  David  Hall,  Fayetteville- 
Harold  Puckett,  ReidsvlUe;  David  Rockett, 
Newton. 

OHIO  (33) 

Charles  Blisard.  Jr..  Springfield:  Allen 
Bryant.  Columbus;  Jeannie  Carr,  Indepen- 
dence; John  Faulkner,  Cleveland:  Mary 
Frohnauer,    German    Village;    Lee    Otllls. 
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Cleveland;  Steven  Goodson.  Lakewood;  Lu- 
cille Herman.  Columbus;  Jack  Hott,  Upper 
Arlington;  Arthur  King.  Cleveland. 

Jack  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Columbus;  Gregory  Por- 
ter. Westerville;  James  L.  Robinson.  Cleve- 
land: Lucy  Rodriguez.  Cleveland:  Wing  Joon 
Tom.  Columbus;  HoUis  Yee,  Columbus;  Un- 
identified Male,  11/9/79,  age  20.  Cleveland; 
Unidentified  male,  11/9/79.  age  39,  Cleve- 
land. 

OiaAROMA  (14) 

Clyde  Cotton,  Okmulgee;  P.  E.  Dunkle- 
berger.  Cordell;  Tallthlancumi  Fields,  Okla- 
homa City;  Jerry  Franklin,  CordeU;  Dale 
Patrick.  Nicoma  Park;  Nathaniel  PltU, 
Tulsa;  Randy  Read.  Elk  City;  Charles. 
Royal.  Oklahoma  City;  Douglas  Smith. 
Oklahoma  Citr.  Nettie  Mae  Smith,  Tecom- 
seh. 

Richard  Strong,  Oklahoma  Oty;  Polly 
Louise  Williamson,  Henryetta;  Unidentified 
Male,  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON  (8) 

Helen  Amox.  Welser;  Lousie  McCaughan. 
Salem;  Lonnle  Miller,  Silverton;  Maxine 
Okeefe,  Eugene;  Michael  Tipton.  Metzger. 
Oscar  Vavrick.  Welser.  Villy  Wever,  New 
Plymouth. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (14) 

Moses  Beckett,  Philadelphia:  Audrey 
Carter,  Viola;  James  Collins,  Waynesburr, 
Sandy  Cook.  Philadelphia:  John  Cooper. 
Philadelphia;  Althea  Dunmark.  Philadel- 
phia; Barbara  Prey.  Washington  Boro; 
Gregory  Jones,  PhUadelphia;  Eddie  Mc- 
Donald, North  Philadelphia;  Helaine  Rap- 
paport.  South  Whitehall  Township. 

Joseph  Serad.  Philadelphia;  Shade  Sher- 
man, Philadelphia;  Marvin  Sims,  Pittsburg; 
George  Wooten.  Philadelphia. 

RHODE  ISLAND  (3) 

Robert  Capelll.  Johnston;  Norma  Rain- 
one.  Providence. 

BOtrtH  CAROLINA  ( I } 

John  Mitchell.  McBee. 

TENNESSEE  (33) 

Joseph  Abrams.  Knoxville;  Walter  Archie. 
Memphis;  Raymond  BIgsbee,  Springfield: 
Glenn  Brown,  Nashville;  Delmas  Christian, 
Knoxville;  Lewis  Durden,  Kingsport;  Marvin 
Griffith.  Memphis;  Arllvuren  Harrell,  Mem- 
phis; Julius  Hicks.  Memphis;  Linda  Hopper, 
Memphis. 

Hutsell  Jones,  Cumberland  County;  Betty 
Langs,  Frayser;  Robert  D.  Light.  Nashville; 
Frank  Locke.  Decatur;  Bobby  McClure,  Mt. 
Pleasant;  Janis  McDonald,  KnoxviUe:  Eliza- 
beth Mit/!hell,  Etowah;  Nicky  Mitchell. 
Etowah;  Wanda  Randolph,  Cleveland;  Mil- 
ton Shults.  Jr..  Newport;  Drew  Tucker, 
Greenbrier:  Robert  Wilson.  Nashville. 

TEXAS  (77) 

Noel  Adonal.  Houston;  Jaime  Agulrre. 
Odessa:  Estanislado  Alcorta,  San  Antonio; 
Macario  Alvarez,  Houston;  James  Balnea. 
Houston:  Eldon  Briggs.  Irvinr.  Tracle 
Brown,  Houston;  David  Burg,  Austin;  Bobby 
Calloway,  Dallas;  Feliciano  Casas,  Jr.,  San 
Antonio. 

Manuel  Castillo,  Brownsville;  Jeong  Chae, 
Houston;  Tak  Kee  Chae,  Houston:  Steven 
Chambers,  Houston;  Edgar  Clardy,  Sr.,  San 
Antonio;  Frederick  Collier,  Jr.,  Arcadia 
Park;  William  Dooley,  Jr.,  Dickinson:  Lucille 
Dotsy,  Dallas;  Vester  Dulln.  Waxahachie; 
Thomas  Eaton,  Cleveland. 

Frank  Farrar,  Waxahachie;  Alvy  Harris. 
Houston;  Fred  Hartgraves,  Houston;  Clyde 
Hawkins,  Houston;  Robert  Hayes,  Port 
Worth;  Clarence  Henson,  Oladewater;  Al- 
fredo Heredla,  Dallas;  Shelby  Hoffman,  San 
Antonio;  Delores  Holden,  Baytown;  Edford 
Jackson,  Vldor. 

Robert  James.  Lake  Charles;  Troy  Jar- 
mon.  San  Antonio;  8.  A.  Jones.  Waelder; 
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David  Kinsell,  Hooks;  Rhonda  Kyle,  Hous- 
ton; Cecil  Lancaster,  Fort  Worth;  Geraldint 
Lancaster,  Port  Worth;  Samuel  Lemons, 
Dallas;  Lee  Madklns,  Dallas:  Hermo  Mar- 
eno.  Fort  Worth. 

Adolfo  Maruez,  Houston;  Matt  Mattson. 
Rangerville;  Judy  McCog,  Dallas;  Calvin 
McFarlin,  Bridge  City;  Dorothy  McParUn, 
Bridge  City;  B.  H.  Min,  Houston;  Roy 
Minor,  Houston;  Onnle  Moss,  Gause;  Julie 
Nelum.  Amarillo;  Jane  Oehler.  Denton. 

Wesley  Palmers,  Jr.,  Houston;  Ernest 
Phillips.  Dallas;  fiarold  Pisette,  Sr.,  Orange; 
Jerry  Qulroga,  Fort  Worth:  Ricky  Ragan. 
Fort  Worth;  Louie  Ramos.  San  Antonio; 
Sharon.  Roeser,  Houston;  Zeferino  Rojas, 
Longview;  Louis  Rojo.  Dallas;  Richard 
Rowe,  Houston. 

Janie  Saine,  Houston;  Barbara  Shelton. 
Alice;  James  Smith,  Houston;  Jim  Snyder, 
Houston;  Edward  Stevens,  Houston;  Jesse 
Stover,  Paris:  Juanita  Stover,  Paris;  Ronald 
Stringer,  Houston;  Wanda  Sullivan.  Dallas; 
Donald  Thomas,  Dallas;  Glen  Thompson. 
Pleasant  Grove. 

Clyde  Thornton.  Port  Lavaca;  Leonardo 
Torres,  Dallas:  Bolinda  Ward,  Gause;  James 
Ware,  Banquete;  Unidentified  female,  San 
Antonio; 

UTAHd) 

David  Southern,  Ogden;  Richard  White- 
head, Salt  Lake  Oty. 

VIRGINU  (14) 

James  Bennett,  Norfolk;  Barry  P.  Brown. 
Norfolk:  Albert  Burwell.  Jr..  Richmond: 
Kerry  Butler,  Zuni;  Michael  Connors.  Rich- 
mond; James  C.  Dempsey.  Burke;  Timothy 
Jennings,  Covington;  Dennis  Nunley,  Chris- 
tiansburg;  Jesse  Scarborough.  Richmond; 
Dennis  Taylor,  Portsmouth;  Emily  Tyler, 
Petersburg;  Jesse  Ward,  Richmond;  Barry 
White,  Oakwood;  Calvin  Wyatt,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON  (S» 

Jack  Andrews,  Sequim;  John  Carter,  Spo- 
kane; Ruby  Kalbow,  Spokane;  Philip  Lee, 
Seattle;  E>avld  Miller,  Spokane;  Charlene 
Wheeler.  Seattle;  Richard  Wilcox,  Morrison; 
Unidentified  male,  Tacoma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (1» 

Philip  Kesner,  MoundsviUe. 

WISCONSIN  (B> 

David  Blahnik,  Carlsville;  Abe  Borkin. 
Milwaukee;  Dennis  Meyer,  Milwaukee;  Skye 
Savoya,  Sigel;  Hector  Torres,  Milwaukee. 

WYOKINO  (3) 

Hazel  Gore,  Jeffrey  Citr.  Shirley 
Loetscher,  Cheyenne. 

LATE  ADDITIONS 

Roy  Lovell,  Fresno,  Ca;  Douglas  Borne- 
man,  Sarasota  County,  Fl;  Carl  Newton, 
College  Park,  Oa;  Landford  Taylor,  Bacon 
County,  Ga;  Linda  Taylor.  Bacon  County, 
Ga;  Connie  Casson,  Natchitoches,  Iji;  Jo- 
seph Anderson,  Brighton.  Mi;  Robert  Os- 
borne, Brighton,  Ml;  Angel  Soto,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Clinton  Barnes,  Nassau,  N.Y. 

Ernest  Cameron,  Chapel  HiU,  N.C:  Nak- 
pangi  Bayete,  Forest  Park,  Oh;  Eddy  Crt- 
spen,  Toledo.  Oh;  Percy  Adams.  Cincinnati. 
Oh;  VirginU  Johnsen.  Cincinnati.  Oh;  Me- 
llnda  Newman,  Henderson.  Tn;  Elaine  Robi- 
cheaux.  Houston,  Tx. 

Note:  The  Handgun  Body  Count  is  based 
on  a  compilation  of  news  reports  of  hand- 
gun violence  appearing  in  the  nation's  dally 
and  weekly  newspapers  during  the  month. 
The  figure  Includes  murders,  suicides  and 
accidents  by  handguns.* 
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MR.  MERRILL  BUTLER 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IJf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  this  body  with  great  pleasure  to  re- 
cord for  the  history  of  this  Nation  an 
Bccompllshment  of  significance,  the 
construction  of  the  10,000th  home  by 
Mr.  Merrill  Butler,  a  good  friend  and 
constituent  in  the  40th  Congressional 
District  of  California,  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

In  this  day  of  mounting  shortage  of 
housing  throughout  the  Nation,  as  the 
critical  problem  of  providing  homes 
for  our  citizens  continues  largely  un- 
solved, it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man 
who  has  been  building  quality  homes 
for  25  years  in  southern  California, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada  and  who.  at  least, 
is  doing  his  part  to  house  our  Nation's 
families. 

In  recognition  of  his  dedication  to 
homebuilding,  Merrill  Butler's  col- 
leagues elected  and  installed  him  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  highest  office  in  that 
industry,  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  made 
up  of  113,000  firms  tlu-oughout  the 
country  which  are  providing  homes 
for  the  f amiLes  of  America. 

Mr.  Butler  started  his  business  in 
1955.  when  he  built  his  first  home  in 
Westminister.  Calif.,  which  he  sold  for 
$5  less  than  $9,000.  a  sum  which  would 
not  even  buy  a  lot  in  most  American 
cities  today. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Butler 
completed  his  10,000th  home,  located 
in  the  beautiful  foothills  of  West  Covl- 
na,  Calif.,  a  remarkable  achievement 
by  anyone's  standard. 

But  Merrill  Butler  has  prided  him- 
self over  the  years  in  producing  qual- 
ity homes,  a  fact  which  has  been  wide- 
ly recognized.  He  has*  been  awarded 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders'  Award  of  Merit  for  neighbor- 
hood design,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  Blue  Ribbon  Award  and  the 
American  Builder  Magazine's  Award 
of  EMstinction. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Butler  was  elected 
president  of  the  Home  Builders  Associ- 
ation of  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  and>Ven- 
tura  Counties.  He  has  served  as  a 
building  industry  siwkesman  and  advi- 
sor to  cabinet-level  officials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  as  well  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Tet,  Mr.  Butler  has  found  time  to 
work  with  many  philanthropic,  civic, 
fraternal,  and  church  organizations. 
He  is  both  an  executive  committee 
member  and  benefactor  member  of 
the  Orange  County  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  has  served  on 
the  building  advisory  committee  of 
Children's  Hospital  of  Orange  County. 
Also,  he  Is  an  elder  of  the  Presbyter!- 
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an  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Merrill  Butler,  whose  company,  But- 
ler Housing  Corp.  of  Irvine.  Calif.,  was 
bom  in  Los  Angeles,  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  and  served  in  Europe 
during  World  War  U  as  an  Army  pla- 
toon and  company  commander,  receiv- 
ing the  Purple  Heart.  Army  Commen- 
dation Ribbon,  two  Bronze  Stars,  a 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  a  Silver 
Star. 

He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  who  have 
three  children,  live  In  Newix>rt  Beach. 
Calif. 

It  certainly  Is  a  great  honor  for  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  this  august  body  to 
the  achievements  of  Merrill  Butler, 
for  all  of  us  should  be  grateful  for  his 
excellence  in  home  building  and  the 
example  he  has  set  for  all  to  follow.* 


SAD  STATE  OP  AFFAIRS  OF  OUR 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATrVES 

Wednesday.  January  23. 1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dur- 
rent  sad  state  of  affairs  of  our  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is  a  source  of  deep 
concern  to  many  Americans.  How  we 
got  in  this  mess  should  be  clearly 
spelled  out,  so  that  responsibility  for 
weakening  our  ability  to  defend  our 
global  interests  can  be  laid  where  it 
belongs. 

Our  colleague  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
Broomfield,  at  the  1980  Republican 
platform  hearing  January  14,  present- 
ed a  penetrating  analysis  of  our  pres- 
ent weaknesses,  how  they  came  about, 
and  what  we  must  do  to  restore  our 
strength. 

Clearly,  world  events  call  for  a 
change  in  policies,  a  strengthening  of 
resolve  and  firm  action.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  carefully  this  trench- 
ant overview  of  our  foreign  policy  by 
Mr.  Broomfield,  who  is  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Text  of  Mr.  Broomfixld's  remarks  Is 
as  follows: 

Siatkmeht  by  Hon.  WnxuM  S.  BROoimKLO 
(R.,  Michigan) 

U.S.  DIPLOMACT  IN  THX  EIGHTHS 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Pan^  It  Is  an  honor  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  "U.&  Diplomacy  for 
the  Eighties." 

It  baa  been  three  years  now,  since  this  Ad- 
ministration—full  of  hope  and  with  a  new 
"touchstone"  of  human  rights— began  to 
conduct  its  version  of  American  foreign  poli- 
cy. From  the  outset,  we  Republicans  have 
supported  the  President— In  a  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship established  by  the  late  Repub- 
lican statesman.  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg— on  many  Important  foreign  policy  Is- 
sues Inctudlnt  the  present  crisis  In  Iran.  We 
have  done  this— for  the  sake  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, despite  a  reluctance  by  this  Adminis- 
tration to  consult  with  the  Minority  in  ad- 
vance of  Important  foreign  policy  dedaions. 
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Since  the  Second  World  War.  we  Republi- 
cans have  readily  acknowledged  that  XJM. 
foreign  policy  must  be  predicated  upon  one 
very  fundamental  principle— that  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  be  a  lead- 
er of  the  free  world— and  as  a  leader.  It  must 
maintain  its  arms  strength  In  order  to  re- 
solve conflict  and  preserve  the  peace. 

In  the  last  several  yean,  the  reputation  of 
our  country  as  a  leader  of  the  free  wortd 
has  "been  seriously  questioned.  As  W.  Scott 
Thompson  recently  pointed  out  tn  the  New 
York  Times: 

"The  new  elite  believes  that  we  were  pre- 
occupied with  communism  when  our  real 
priorities  should  have  been  in  the  Third 
World:  that  we  were  preoccupied  with  mili- 
tary force  when  In  fact  we  were  too  power- 
ful. It  set  out  to  shift  the  national  agenda 
and.  In  the  words  of  one  of  Its  number  (In 
an  off-the-record  setting)  'to  make  America 
less  powerful.'  The  new  elite  has  succeed- 
ed." 

Our  country  has.  as  the  thoughtful  Jour- 
nalist Oeorge  Will  pointed  out,  become  not 
a  nation  to  be  feared,  but  "a  nation  afraid." 
While  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  help  of 
radical  groups,  has  been  particulariy  adven- 
turous in  the  last  three  years,  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  withdraw  its  twllti- 
cal,  economic  and  military  leverage. 

The  most  worrisome  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy  In  the  last  three  yean  has  been  the 
growing  perception  that  America  la^s  the 
resolve  to  protect  its  vital  interests.  Largely 
because  of  America's  appearance  of  weak- 
ness and  withdrawal,  the  Soviets,  wltb  the 
help  of  their  proxy  armies— have  challenged 
the  United  States  in  such  atrategic  areas  of 
the  world  as  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

By  now,  we  should  all  be  well  aware  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  Intent  upon  geopolltlcal- 
ly  outflanking  the  Near  ISaat,  JeopanUsIng 
Important  sea  lanes  throughout  the  world, 
and  demonstrating  that  we  cannot  protect 
our  friends,  let  alone  resolve  our  energy 
needs. 

The  most  recent  example  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions Con  be  found  in  Afghanistan.  While 
the  Administration  has  been  protesting  at 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  the  il- 
legal acts  of  the  Khomeini  regime  against 
American  citizens  in  Iran,  tbe  Soviet  Union 
calmly  and  forcibly  Intervened  in  iUgbani- 
stan,  changing  Prime  Ministen  and  finally 
taking  over  the  country  with  military  fbrce. 

The  Soviet  Union's  intentions,  as  weU  as 
its  military  posture,  have  not— and  probably 
wHl  not— change  for  the  better.  Moat  Ameri- 
cans learned  years  ago— not  weeks  ago— that 
the  Soviets  simply  cannot  be  trusted. 

The  Soviet  Union's  military  spending  may 
now  reach  18  percent  of  its  GNP,  and  out- 
distance the  Nazi  effort  before  World  War 
Two.  Moreover,  the  Central  IntelUgenoe 
Agency  recently  told  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  outstripped  the 
United  States  in  weapons  spmding  by  50 
percent  over  the  past  decade  and  neither  a 
change  in  Kremlin  leadership  nor  an  eco- 
nomic downturn  is  likely  to  bring  any  Soviet 
moderation  in  the  1980'a 

Last  year  the  CIA  also  announced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  forced  to  stop  ex- 
porting oQ  and  start  Importing  it,  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  Soviets  may  soon  reach  out 
for  the  same  sources  of  oil  pursued  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  lU  alllea. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union's  interest  in  tbe  Near 
East  is  natural  This  strategic  oU-ricta  land 
mass  is  flanked  by  important  aea  routes 
whose  narrow  paasagewaya  further  expose 
our  economic  vulnerability.  In  abort,  Soviet 
control  of  Important  aea  lanea.  trwiiMHn^ 
thoae  In  the  Near  East,  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  America's  ability  to  satisfy  iU  en- 
ergy and  security  needa. 

Control  of  the  world's  sea  lanes  is  a  Soviet 
obsession— and  oould  become  a  reality  In  tbe 
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1980*8.  Most  recently,  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Navy,  Admiral  Gorshkov.  publicly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Soviet  Union's  tirst  major 
nuclear  powered  attack  aircraft  carrier  is 
now  under  construction.  In  this  connection, 
U.S.  defense  officials  have  cited  other  exam- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union's  drive  to  create  a 
worldwide  ocean-going  ruivy.  These  include 
the  construction  of  four  new  classes  of  nu- 
clear powered  cruisers:  sea  trials  of  a  new  ti- 
tanium-hull submarine  which  is  faster  than 
any  American  vessel,  as  well  as  construction 
of  a  new  class  of  Urge  logistic  ships  to  en- 
able the  Soviets  to  operate  far  from  home 
ports. 

Equally  important.  whUe  the  Soviet  Union 
has  remained  active  in  the  production  of 
military  weaponry,  the  United  States— In 
the  last  three  years— reduced  shipbuUding, 
cancelled  the  B-1  bomber,  and  delayed  the 
MX  missile  program,  thus  weakening  de- 
fense programs  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  American  people  and  the  credibility  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

With  a  weakening  of  American  military 
might,  or  at  least  the  perception  thereof,  we 
have  lost  important  credibility  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  be  it  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
Allies,  or  the  Third  World.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  events  around  the  world  more  quickly 
escalate  to  crisis  proportions  and  invite  So- 
viet opportunism. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Near  East  are 
grim  reminders  that  international  events  in- 
creasingly affect  our  security,  our  economy, 
our  Jobs  and  our  needs  as  consumers.  As  we 
enter  the  1980*8,  we  must  realize  that  Amer- 
ica is  becoming  ever  more  dependent  on  raw 
materials  from  abroad.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
raw  materials  for  our  factories  and  overseas 
markets  for  our  products  that  are  essential 
to  a  strong  economy  and  Jobs  for  Americans, 
we  must  support  a  strong  defense  capable  of 
assuring  our  physical  and  economic 
security. 

THK  DECADE  AHEAD 

To  assure  a  foreign  policy  that  wUl  satisfy 
our  security  and  economic  needs  in  the  dec- 
ade ahead,  we  must  do  what  we  have  not 
done  in  the  last  three  years.  First,  we  must 
strengthen  our  military  power  strategically 
and  conventionally,  including  our  ability  to 
quickly  project  power  throughout  the 
world.  Second,  we  must  develop  a  compre- 
hensive and  realistic  global  policy  which  will 
reflect  American  resolve  while  putting  to 
rest  apprehension  that  the  United  States  is 
an  unreliable  friend.  Third,  we  must  be  able 
to  see  the  "bigger  picture"  of  "the  world  as 
it  is,*'  rather  than  a  piecemeal  approach. 
Fourth,  we  must  insure  the  development  of 
a  stronger  Navy  to  help  protect  our  world- 
wide security  and  economic  interests.  Fifth, 
we  must  reinvigorate  our  alliance  system, 
including  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. Finally,  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  restore  the  overall  integrity  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  US.  intelligence— a  critical 
element  in  the  foreign  policy  process  which 
has  been  seriously  impaired  in  recent  years. 

Dr.  Ray  8.  Cllne.  Executive  Director, 
World  Power  Studies,  of  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies.  George- 
town University,  believes  that  what  this  na- 
tion needs  most  is  to  face  up  to  the  strategic 
realities  of  the  "world  as  it  is.*'  In  particu- 
lar, he  has  proposed  an  idea  that  more  or 
less  incorporates  the  recommendations 
which  I  have  made  for  U.S.  diplomacy  in 
the  80*8. 

To  Dr.  Cllne  one  course  that  holds  prom- 
ise in  the  decade  ahead  is  a  renewed  empha- 
sis upon  collective  security  with  ten  to  twen- 
ty key  allies  with  whom  we  could  share  po- 
litical, economic  and  military  burdens  in 
maintaining  a  balance  of  world  power  favor- 
able to  the  world's  democratic  societies. 
Thi«  Tt^w  niniiinr^  must  orevent  Communist 
countries  from  gaining  control  of  the  scarce 
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economic  resources  upon  which  the  ad- 
vanced industrialized  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  depend. 

It  would  be  a  voluntary  alliance  of  sea- 
going, trading  states  clustered  together  to 
provide  mutual  security  against  a  powerful- 
ly militarized  adversary.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  alliance  would  be  to  protect  the 
sea  lanes  linking  the  great  trading  nations 
of  the  free  world  together  with  the  most  im- 
portant suppliers  of  raw  material  resources. 
With  such  an  alliance,  passage  of  American 
goods  could  be  better  guaranteed  through 
strategic  "chokepoints"  throughout  the 
world. 

An  important  secondary  purpose  of  the 
alliance  would  be  to  reaffirm  the  mutual  in- 
terdependence of  open  societies;  If  the 
United  States  provides  imaginative  leader- 
ship, such  a  system  could  become  an  all-em- 
bracing affirmation  of  American  values  and 
interests  in  the  political,  economic  and  secu- 
rity areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  impor- 
tant challenge  to  U.S.  diplomacy  In  this  dec- 
ade will  be  the  preservation  of  our  political 
and  economic  freedoms.  Let  us  remember 
that  Communist  states  have  never  sought 
political  and  economic  freedom  for  their 
people— and  that  whenever  possible,  they 
have  sought  the  disruption  of  pluralistic  so- 
cieties as  well  as  countries  of  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

Given  the  current  situation  in  the  Near 
East  and  the  spectre  of  a  Conununist  ideolo- 
gy intent  upon  the  destruction  of  democrat- 
ic Institutions,  our  commitment  to  a  strong 
defense  and  a  coherent,  credible  foreign 
policy  must  be  second  to  none.  The  present 
crisis  in  Iran  and  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan have  dramatically  reminded  us 
that  power  and  realism  in  American  foreign 
policy  do  matter  after  all.s 


OPEN  LETTER  FROM  THE 
EXPLORERS  CLUB 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

or  viRGnnA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  open  letter  to 
the  members  of  The  Explorers  Club 
from  the  conservation  committee  Df 
that  club.  The  letter  was  written  by 
Mr.  Clyde  A.  Hill,  who  Is  also  the  cura- 
tor of  conservation  for  the  great  San 
Diego  Zoo  and  can  thus  speak  with  a 
great  deal  of  expertise. 

The  fact  that  great  numbers  of  Afri- 
can wildlife  are  also  the  victims  of 
warfare  and  political  strife  is  one  that 
I  believe  has  so  far  gone  largely  unno- 
ticed. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
pay  careful  attention  to  thie  open  let- 
ter, it  merits  serious  consideration. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Opkr  LETTBt  From  the  Conservation 
CoMMrrrEE 

The  wholesale  slaughter  of  wildlife  con- 
tinues unchecked  in  various  parts  of  Africa 
that  are  undergoing  warfEU-e  or  political 
strife.  The  plight  of  Uganda's  wildlife  in  the 
wake  of  the  Tanzanian  Invasion  of  Uganda 
and  Idl  Amin's  path  of  devastation  north- 
wards prior  to  his  withdrawal  into  southern 
Sudan  has  been  nothing  short  of  cata- 
strophlc.  A  recent  "stop-press"  announce- 
ment in  SWARA  (magazine  of  the  East  Afri- 
can Wildlife  Society,  Vol.  2,  No.  2)  revealed 
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that  Amin's  forces  descended  upon  Kaba- 
lega  Falls  (formerly  Murchison  Falls)  Na- 
tional Park  on  April  14,  1979.  They  immedi- 
ately confiscated  all  park  guns,  ammunition, 
stores,  launches,  and  ferries.  The  following 
day  four  helicopters  arrived  to  gun  down 
game  on  a  massive  scale  from  the  air,  major 
targets  being  elephant  (both  for  meat  and 
Ivory),  rhinos  (both  black  and  the  northern 
whites  that  had  been  trans-located  from 
West  Nile  Province),  and  buffalo.  On  the 
ground,  six  armored  cars  utilizing  automatic 
weapons  were  used  to  kill  literally  thou- 
sands of  game  animals.  Amin's  forces  also 
made  off  with  37  park  vehicles  (including 
tractors  and  graders)  and  destroyed  a  brand 
new  anti-poaching  plane  that  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Frankfurt  Zoological  Society. 
A  major  battle  between  the  retreating 
forces  of  Amin  and  the  Tanzanlan-Ugandan 
exile  army  took  place  within  the  park  and 
resulted  in  the  bombing  of  park  structures 
and  further  wildlife  desecation.  As  Amln 
withdrew  and  before  Tanzanian  forces  ar- 
rived, icoals  living  on  the  periphery  of  the 
park  began  poaching  at  a  high  level.  Then 
the  Tanzanians  arrived  to  continue  the 
slaughter.  As  a  result  of  these  Invasions,  75 
percent  of  the  park's  animals  had  been  de- 
stroyed within  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  The 
article  stated  that  "White  rhino  have  al- 
most certainly  been  eliminated." 

In  a  letter  dated  October  15,  1979,  Dr. 
Bemhard  Grzimek  CO,  wrote  Kenhelm  W. 
Stott  LF,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  "I 
suppose  most  or  all  of  the  few  white  rhinos 
in  Kabalega  Park  and  Northern  Uganda 
(have  been)  killed."  This  would  include  the 
animal  indigenous  to  West  Nile  Province 
and  Nimule  National  Park  on  the  Uganda- 
Sudan  border.  While  the  northern  white 
rhino  formerly  ekisted  In  fair  numbers 
throughout  southern  Sudan  west  of  the  Nile 
and  in  Uganda  south  to  Lake  Albert,  the 
survival  of  the  form  is  now  dependent  upoD 
a  growing  population  in  Zaire's  Garamba 
National  Park.  At  the  most,  1000  northern 
white  rhlnossurvive  there  and  elsewhere. 

The  SWARA  report  also  disciissed  the 
BhcKking  state  of  affairs  in  Ruwenzorl  (for- 
merly Queen  Elizabeth)  National  Park 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  contained  thou- 
sands of  elephants  (both  bush  and  forest,  as 
well  as  Intergrades),  buffalo  (bush,  forest, 
and  Intergrades),  topi.  Uganda  kob.  Bohor 
reedbuck,  waterbuck,  chimpanzee,  and  enor- 
mous numbers  of  hippo.  Now  due  primarily 
to  the  Tanzanians  and  poachers,  there  are 
only  50  elephants  left  and  small  numbers  of 
hippo,  buffalo,  and  kob.  A  third  Ugandan 
park,  Kidepo  (on  the  Sudan  border  east  of 
the  Nile)  has  suffered  less,  thanks  to  Its  re- 
mote location.  Nevertheless,  poaching  there 
is  on  the  rise  and  continues  "at  a  high  level 
in  (other  parks),  especially  Kabalega  Falls." 
Rangers  are  without  arms,  ammunition,  and 
equipment  and  are  therefore  helpless  to  ef- 
fectively discourage  poaching. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Angola  has  not  yet 
been  assessed  (Including  the  possible  exter- 
mination of  giaiit  sable  antelope),  and 
poaching  in  northern  Namibia  (formerly 
South  West  Africa)  is  also  on  the  rise.  One 
report  indicated  that  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  the  wildlife  at  Etosha  Pan's  had  been  ex- 
terminated. Poaching  was  especially  heavy 
in  the  western  sector  of  the  park  where  rare 
forms  had  been  shut  off  from  the  public 
and  were  being  bred  in  large  numbers  (black 
rhino— the  last  viable  population  in  south- 
western Africa,  Angolan  roan  antelope, 
black-faced  impala.  Angolan  springbok,  and 
Hartmann's  zebra).  Nor  Is  current  data 
available  concerning  the  affects  on  the 
fauna  of  the  Ogaden,  the  Awash  Valley,  and 
southern  Danakll  regions  of  Ethiopia  In  the 
recent  war  between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia. 
where  rare  forms  such  as  the  Somali  wild 
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ass.  the  t>eira.  and  Swayne's  hartebeest  had 
already  suffered  critical  losses  in  numbers. 

Horrendous  decimation  of  wildlife  popula- 
tions throughout  the  world  pass  almost  un- 
noticed as  the  press  concentrates  Its  reports 
on  human  fatalities.  However,  the  extent  of 
the  shock  experienced  by  those  concerned 
with  wildlife  and  its  survival  is  too  great  to 
convey.  Numerous  borderline  species  are  at 
hazard,  including  Swayne's  hartebeest, 
mountain  gorilla  (no  reports  to  date  regard- 
ing those  Inhabiting  Uganda's  Kayonza  For- 
est and  its  slopes  on  the  Virunga  Volcanoes 
except  one  stating  that  the  species  had  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  Muhaviira  and  re- 
mained in  only  small  numbers  at  Mgahlnga 
prior  to  the  Uganda-Tanzania  conflict),  So- 
mali wild  ass.  dibatag,  belra.  Waalla  (the 
Ethiopian  ibex),  and  a  significant  number  of 
other  species  are  threatened  in  war-torn 
areas. 

The  following  issue  of  SWARA  (Vol.  2. 
No.  3).  Just  received,  states  that  aerial  re- 
connaissance has  revealed  no  surviving 
white  rhinos  in  Kabalega  (or  Murchison 
Palls)  Park  and  only  a  single  specimen  was 
observed  near  AJai  (on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile),  according  to  Dr.  Les  Hillman,  Chair- 
man of  the  African  Rhino  Group.  In  the 
same  issue  of  SWARA,  Roy  Llpscombe  con- 
jectures that  the  small  population  of  moun- 
tain gorillas  occupying  the  Impenetrable 
Forest  of  western  Uganda  has  been  armihi- 
lated.  which  leaves  the  sole  survivors  of  this 
declining  race  of  gorilla  on  the  slopes  of  ei- 
ther five  or  six  of  the  Virunga  volcanoes  In 
southwestern  Uganda,  Rwanda,  and  Zaire. 

The  more  recent  report  states  that  poach- 
ing in  Uganda  by  Tanzanian  and  returning 
expatriot  Ugandans  as  well  as  Uganda  resi- 
dents continues  unabated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  a  dire  prediction  that  unless 
some  immediate  action  is  takon  Uganda's 
wildlife  will  shortly  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  no  return,  and  its  parks  and  game  re- 
serves will  survive  in  name  only.* 


THE  NEED  TO  PROCEED 
THROUGH  ESTABLISHED  PROC- 
ESS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OP  PENHSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
cedure of  authorization  involving  work 
on  the  district  level,  the  division  level, 
the  review  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  final  ap- 
proval by  the  Chief  of  E^ngineers  has 
been  established  for  good  reason.  The 
very  fact  that  H.R.  4788  contains  a 
number  of  projects  made  necessary  as 
a  result  of  earlier  projects  testifies  to 
the  validity  of  a  careful  planning  proc- 
ess. Unless  we  observe  this  process  we 
will  see  no  end  of  the  so-called  second 
generation  of  projects;  that  is.  projects 
made  necessary  as  a  result  of  earlier 
projects.  The  Tuesday.  December  18. 
1979.  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  on  this  subject  follows: 
tFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  18.  19791 
New  Pubuc  Works  Projects;  UNDontc 
Harm  of  Earlier  Ones 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Congress  Is  busUy  at  work  on  a  new  gen- 
eration of  public  works  projects  that  has 
this  circular  characteristic:  each  Is  aimed  at 
undoing  damage  done  by  some  earlier  public 
works  project. 
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A  water-resources  bill  now  in  preparation 
in  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  another  already 
adopted  by  Its  House  counterpart,  are 
chock-full  of  these  "second-generation "  pro- 
posals. 

They  are  a  relatively  new  twist  in  that 
age-old  game  of  authorizing  water  proj- 
ects—locks, dams,  levees,  bridges  and  other 
good  things  that  put  a  twinkle  in  legislators' 
eyes. 

In  its  continuing  fight  with  Congress  over 
expensive  and  sometimes  dubious  new  water 
projects,  the  Carter  administration  is  oppos- 
ing a  number  of  the  second-generation 
schemes  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

One  such  scheme  would  provide  federal 
assistance  to  Houston,  where  traffic  along 
the  Houston  ship  chaimel  Is  clogged  by  the 
slow  sinking  of  a  railroad  bridge. 

Another,  In  Mississippi,  would  authorize 
construction  of  a  pumping  system  to  remove 
accumulating  groundwater  from  cropland 
protected  by  a  federal  levee  system  on  the 
Yazoo  River. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  superabundance  of 
this  type  of  authorization— projects  that 
have  spawned  new  projects,"  said  Edward  R. 
Osann,  coordinator  of  the  Coalition  for 
Water  Project  Review,  made  up  of  24  na- 
tional environmental  groups. 

"We  think  the  public  needs  to  realize  this 
is  a  part  of  the  hidden  cost  of  past  water-re- 
source blunders,"  he  said. 

The  Texas  problem  is  created  by  the  with- 
drawal of  underground  water  reserves  to 
supply  the  burgeoning  industrial  and  resi- 
dential demands  of  Houston  and  surround- 
ing Harris  County. 

One  of  the  results  is  that  already  low- 
lying  lands  lie  even  lower,  makii^g  them  sus- 
ceptible to  flooding  when  storm-propelled 
tides  rise  on  neighboring  Galveston  Bay. 

Another  result  Is  that  some  bridges  over 
water  courses,  such  as  the  important  Hous- 
ton ship  channel,  are  getting  closer  to  the 
water,  making  passage  for  vessels  tougher. 

The  worst  situation  Is  on  Greens  Bayou, 
an  adjunct  to  the  channel,  where  the  clear- 
ance under  a  railroad  bodge  has  been  re- 
duced from  27.6  feet  to  19  feet  since  1951. 

Rep.  Bob  Echardt  (D-Tex.).  concerned 
that  Industrial  shipments  from  two  plants 
were  txittlenecked  by  the  sinking  bridge,  got 
the  House  committee  to  approve  a  federal 
expenditure  of  $450,000  to  rectify  the  prob- 
lem. 

Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  (D-Tex.),  similarly 
concerned.  Is  working  on  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  approve  the  federal  expense  rath- 
er than  force  the  Houston  Port  Authority  to 
pay  the  bill,  as  current  law  requires. 

Not  that  President  Carter  wants  to  see 
Houston  sink.  But  his  administration  is  op- 
posing that  project,  as  well  as  another  Eck- 
hardt-Bentsen  proposal  (also  in  the  House 
bill)  to  have  Uncle  Sam.  rather  than  Hous- 
ton, pay  the  cost  of  digging  the  ship  chan- 
nel deeper. 

Puzzler  No.  2  is  a  different  sort  of  prob- 
lem. Involving  a  $108  million  pumping 
plant— the  largest  ever  built  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere— In  the  northwest  Mississippi 
district  of  Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  (D).  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Yazoo  River  Backwater  Pumping 
Plant  has  "second  generation"  written  all 
over  it.  Its  need  became  apparent  when 
rainwater  began  gathering  behind  flood- 
control  levees  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
built  to  protect  cotton  and  soyt>ean  crop- 
land. 

"This  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  pork- 
barrel  politics  that  have  shaped  this  bill." 
Osann  said.  "The  Christmas  season  may  be 
upon  us,  but  this  is  one  political  ornament 
that  the  taxpayers  can  ill  afford." 
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But  there  are  other  stocking-fillers  that 
SanU's  elves  on  Capitol  Hill  have  conjured 
up.  Another  Whltten-insplred  goody  would 
require  the  federal  government  to  repay 
any  citizen  whose  private  water  supply  is 
disrupted  by  a  Cori>s  of  Engineers  project. 

In  its  original  form,  in  a  water-resources 
bill  that  died  in  the  final  momenU  of  the 
last  Congress.  It  applied  only  to  citizens  af- 
fected by  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way, a  canal  in  Whitten's  district.  This 
year's  bill  makes  repayment  national  in 
scope. 

Rep.  James  Abdnor  (R-S.D.)  and  Sen. 
Larry  Pressler  (R-S.D.)  have  a  gift  in  mind 
for  Springfield.  In  their  home  sUte— a  new 
$2  million  Intake  system  for  the  little  town's 
water  supply  from  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

The  administration  opposes  the  plan  (al- 
ready in  the  House  bill)  on  the  ground  that 
Springfield  was  warned  not  to  put  its  pres- 
ent intake  where  It  did  because  It  would  silt 
up.  The  Intake  silted  up.  Springfield  says  It 
wasn't  warned  and  shouldn't  have  to  pay  for 
a  new  Intake. 

Another  case:  Alabama  legislators  are 
pushing  for  a  $2.5  million  program  to  pro- 
tect an  Indian  monument  at  Moundville. 
Ala.,  from  bank  erosion  along  the  Black 
Warrior  River.  The  problem  is  created  by  an 
upstream  dam.  The  House  and  Senate  bills 
have  a  dozen  or  more  similar  erosion-control 
plans  for  other  areas. 

"Theoretically,"  the  congressional  Public 
Works  Committee  staffer  said,  "almost  any 
flood  control  project  we  do  can  be  traced 
back  to  something  someone  did  upriver." 

Whatever,  by  the  estimate  of  David  Con- 
rad of  the  American  Rivers  Conservation 
Council,  these  and  other  damage  repair 
schemes  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  will 
cost  more  than  $80  million.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


Hon.  F.  Jtme$  SensenbrMiner,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  seeing  as  Soviet  adventurism 
has  gained  new  luster  as  a  topic  of 
general  discussion  recently,  may  I 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  peoples  of  the  Ukraine  who 
were  one  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet 
expansionism. 

It  was  on  this  date.  January  22.  in 
the  year  1918,  that  the  Ukraine  de- 
clared itself  to  be  an  independent 
state.  Their  independence  was  short- 
lived, however,  for  in  1922  the  Ukraini- 
an Soviet  S(x:ialist  Republic  was 
formed,  by  proxy,  and  the  Ukraine  has 
remained  ever  since  imder  Moscow's 
domination.  Although  the  Ukraine  is 
subject  to  political  control  according 
to  the  Kremlin's  will,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  retained  their  culture, 
language,  and  visions  for  independ- 
ence, and  we  must  salute  them  for 
this. 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  Ukrainian 
pleas  for  help  in  1922  fell  upon  deaf 
ears.  It  appears  that  the  Ukrainians, 
imwittingly  and  most  unintentionally, 
came  to  set  a  precedent  for  the  future 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union's  glo- 
bal adventurism.  Now.  some  years 
later,  the  Soviets  (with  the  help  of  the 
Red  Army)  have  assumed  power  over 
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an  area  that  stretches  from  Germany 
In  the  west,  to  the  Pacific  In  the  east, 
and  from  the  Arctic  in  the  north  to  a 
point  dangerously  close  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  south. 

There  are  over  2  million  people  of 
Ukrainian  descent  living  in  the  United 
States  today.  These  2  million  have 
guarantees  of  civil  liberties.  Including 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion.  There 
are,  however,  more  than  47  million 
Ukrainians  living  in  the  Russian-domi- 
nated Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. They  have  no  guaranteed  civil 
liberties  and  are  forced  to  live  under 
the  strict  rule  of  the  Kremlin.  How 
grand  it  is  that  certain  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  are  finally  realizing  the 
essential  aspect  of  Moscow's  actions— 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  had  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Moscow's  imperial-" 
ist  song  and  dance  for  the  last  half 
century. 

I  join  all  my  colleagues  today  in 
their  hope  that  some  day  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  will  be  able  to  live 
under  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.* 


SOVIET  PROGRESS  IN  NUCLEAR 
ENERGY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  January  23. 1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  have  the  Members  of 
the  House  aware  of  the  continued  So- 
viet progress  in  nuclear  energy.  Re- 
cently. Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt.  Governor 
of  Arizona,  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
and  he  summarized  his  findings  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  2. 

There  are  three  important  aspects  of 
the  article  that  deserve  particular  at- 
tention from  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

First.  The  oU  and  gas  deposits  in  the 
western  Soviet  Union  are  considerably 
depleted  and  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
can  tap  their  fossil  energy  reserves  in 
the  relatively  imdeveloped  areas  of  Si- 
beria. 

Second.  The  Three  Mile  Island  acci- 
dent has  had  a  significant  effect  oa 
the  Soviet  nuclear  safety  program  and 
It  appears  they  will  make  every  effort 
to  incorporate  high-integrity  contain- 
ment structures  in  their  next  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  plants. 

Third.  The  Soviet  nuclear  plant  rep- 
lication facility  Atommash  is  back  on 
the  track  and  will  soon  t>e  turning  out 
larger  nuclear  reactors  incorporating 
advanced  metallurgical  fabrication 
techniques. 

I  believe  that  this  article  makes 
worthwhile  reading  for  any  Member  of 
the  House  seriously  Interested  in  our 
energy  supply  futiu%. 

Tbb  RassiAHr  NucLEAK-Pown  Plans 
(By  Bruce  Babbitt) 

Puoniz.— Three  MQe  Island  may  have 
contaminated  the  nuclear  futures  of  the 
United  States,  Sweden.  Austria  and  West 
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Germany,  but  it  has  not  diminished  Soviet 
plans  to  increase  nuclear-power  output  10 
times  In  the  1980's.  Like  American  nuclear 
advocates,  the  Russians  say  they  have  no  re- 
alistic altamatives. 

Oil  and  gas  deposits  In  the  Industrial]  areas 
of  the  western  Soviet  Union  are  seriously 
depleted.  The  unexploited  oil.  gas  and  coal 
deposits  are  locked  up  In  the  Siberian  hin- 
terlands thousands  of  miles  from  industrial 
centers. 

The  Soviet  nuclear  commitment  is  most 
evident  at  Atommash,  a  giant  new  factory 
close  to  the  Black  Sea.  Atommash  is  de- 
signed to  mass-produce  a  new  generation  of 
large  pressurized-water  reactors  of  the 
1,000-megawatt  class  now  used  in  the  United 
States.  In  opting  for  the  large  pressurized- 
water  reactor,  the  Russians  are  following 
dominant  American  reactor  technology.  The 
first-generation  Soviet  pressurized-water  re- 
actors now  in  use  are  about  the  same  size  as 
the  smaller  500-megawatt  American  plants 
built  in  the  1960's.  The  Russians  have  been 
slow  in  moving  up  to  the  large  reactors,  pri- 
marily because  of  difficiUties  with  the  com- 
plex metallurgy  necessary  (or  large-scale 
high-pressure  reactor  vessels. 

Three  Mile  Island  has.  however,  had  one 
momentous  Impact  on  the  Soviet  nuclear 
program.  It  has  ended  complacency  on  the 
value  of  containment  structures,  the  rein- 
forced-concrete  dome*  that  seal  off  reactors 
if  there  is  an  accident.  Soviet  scientists  now 
recognize  that  the  containment  bulkUng  at 
Three  Mile  Island  was  the  only  barrier  that 
prevented  the  release  of  milUons  of  curies  of 
radioactive  gas. 

The  first  generation  of  Sawiet  nuclear 
plants,  which  includes  most  plants  now  in 
operation,  was  buOt  without  contairmient 
structures.  The  Russians  had  contended 
that  their  technology  was  so  safe  that  con- 
tainment structures  were  superfluous.  One 
official  tells  of  a  nuclear-science  delegation 
that  visited  the  United  States  and  came 
back  convinced  that  the  containment  struc- 
tures were  placebos  "to  placate  the  people," 
necessary  t>ecause  of  "negative  dramatiza- 
tion" by  the  American  press. 

At  a  detaOed  briefing  on  reactor  safety  at 
the  Ministry  of  Power  and  Electrification, 
Deputy  Minister  Pedor  Y.  Ovchlnnikov  told 
us:  "The  events  of  Harrisburg  show  that 
containment  is  needed  to  localize  accidents. 
From  now  on,  our  reactors  wlU  be  covered 
by  containment  structures."  The  Russians 
had  not  previously  made  this  policy  explicit. 
This  new  safety  policy  was  probably 
prompted  by  at  least  two  factors  as  well  as 
Three  Mile  Island.  First,  several  years  ago, 
the  Russians  built  a  nuclear  reactor  in  Fin- 
land, their  first  constructed  outside  the 
Eastern  bloc.  The  Finns  decided  that  the 
completed  product  was  not  safe  enough  and 
built  their  own  containment  structure. 

The  Russians  are  developing  a  reactor 
export  program:  they  have  publically  an- 
nounced commitments  to  build  nuclear  reac- 
tors in  Cuba  and  Libya.  Given  Finland's  ex- 
perience, it  seems  likely  that  the  export 
market  will  demand  a  higher  level  of  safety 
engineering  than  has  prevailed  in  the  past. 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  90  miles  from  the  Flor- 
ida mainland,  the  question  of  containment 
structures  and  safety  engineering  is  of  more 
than  academic  interest  to  Americans. 

The  second  factor  in  this  change  of  policy 
is  a  new  plan  to  build  500-megawatt-sized  re- 
actors for  direct  steam  heating  in  two  Soviet 
cities.  The  plan  is  a  return  to  the  old  munic- 
ipal central  steam-heating  plant;  since 
steam  heat  cannot  be  effectively  tntnsmlt- 
ted  for  any  great  distance,  the  reactor  must 
be  buOt  within  or  adjacent  to  the  city  it 
serves.  The  steam-heating  program,  by 
moving  reactors  into  urban  areas,  has  gener- 
ated renewed  discussion  of  safety  issues,  in- 
cluding  the   need   for   containment   struc- 
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tures.  Mr.  Ovchlnnikov  is  quick  to  assert 
that,  contrary  to  some  Western  reports,  the 
new  steam  reactors  will  indeed  be  built  with 
containment  structures. 

As  evidence  of  their  new  commitment  to 
containment  structures.  Soviet  officials 
point  out  that  the  first  of  the  big  second- 
generation  pressurized-water  reactors,  now 
nearing  completion  at  Novovoronesh,  has 
been  built  with  a  containment  structure. 

A  recent  article  In  Kommunlst,  a  party 
Journal,  has  l>een  widely  reported  In  West- 
em  countries  as  questioning  the  prevailing 
dogma  of  nuclear  development.  Written  by 
Nikolai  A.  Dollezhal,  a  prominent  nuclear 
scientist,  the  article  warns  of  the  environ- 
mental hazards  of  indiscriminate  siting  and 
operation  of  nuclear  plants.  Mr.  DoUezhal 
urges  that  nuclear  reactors  and  any  ancil- 
lary facilities  for  fuel  reprocessing  be  con- 
centrated in  remote  complexes  far  away 
from  population  centers.  While  this  article 
has  been  read  in  the  West  as  suggesting  the 
rise  of  an  incipient  anti-nuclear  movement, 
Soviet  scientists  emphatically  deny  that  Mr. 
Dollezhal  is  anti-nuclear.  They  dismiss  his 
remote-siting  prcHKxali  as  impractical. 

From  all  available  signs,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  remain  committed  to  an  expansive  nu- 
clear future.  Nuclear  power  means  ready 
electricity.  It  was  Lenin  who  wrote  that 
"Communism  is  Soviet  power  plus  electrifi- 
cation of  the  entire  country."* 


BILLIONTH  ALASKA  BARREL 
OCCASION  TO  REEXAMINE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  AIASKA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJieaday,  January  23. 19S0 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  State  of  Alaska  currently  pro- 
duces approximately  IS  percent  of  our 
domestic  production  of  oil.  I  think  this 
body  should  take  a  moment  to  think 
about  what  the  energy  situation  would 
be  like  today  if  this  resource  in  Alaska 
had  never  been  tapped. 

I  admit.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  thought  is 
not  pleasing  but  it  should  teach  each 
and  every  one  of  us  a  valuable  lesson 
about  resource  management.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline  has 
proven  that  man  can  coexist  with  na- 
ture in  a  clean  and  environmentally 
sound  manner. 

If  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  In  Alaska 
had  not  been  explored  and  developed, 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  the 
United  States  would  be  more  astro- 
nomical than  it  already  Is.  In  addition, 
the  stranglehold  of  OPEC  would  in  es- 
sence be  a  "death  grip"  because  we 
would  be  further  at  the  mercy  of  this 
cartel. 

Alaska  Is  trying  to  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  energy  In  the  United  States 
in  a  reasonable  and  environmentally 
sound  fashion.  This  effort,  however, 
has  been  consistently  stifled  by  those 
who  do  not  want  this  great  country  to 
break  the  OPEC  stranglehold.  It  has 
been  retarded  by  those  who  lack  prop- 
er foresight  In  terms  of  energy  policy. 

The  field  at  PrudhOKe  Bay  has  pro- 
duced approximately  10  percent  (I  bll- 
Uon  barrels)  of  its  estimated  capacity. 
These  reserves  will  not  last  forever.  In 
order  for  Alaska  to  consistently  con- 
tribute to  the  domestic  petroleum  sup- 
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ply,  current  land  policies  and  proce- 
dures must  be  reconsidered.  The  Arc- 
tic Wildlife  Range,  an  area  adjacent 
the  Prudhoe  .Bay  field  is  currently 
"off  limits"  to  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  oil  and  gas  resources  even 
though  many  experts  consider  this 
area  quite  capable  of  maintaining  the 
flow  of  Alaskan  oil  at  axate  of  1.5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  through  the  Alas- 
ka oil  pipeline. 

A  recent  report  published  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
stated  that: 

The  Wildlife  Range  may  effectively  close 
parts  of  the  Beaufort  Sea  to  exploration  be- 
cause many  new  offshore  fields  might  be  op- 
posite the  Wildlife  Range.  As  a  result,  any 
production  could  not  be  brought  directly  to 
shore,  but  would  have  to  be  carried  under- 
sea until  non-Wildlife  Range  shore  could  be 
reached.  This  would  significantly  raise  the 
cost  of  production  and  possibly  prevent  the 
production  of  anything  but  a  "supergiant" 
field  (billions  of  barrels). 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  conunents  made  by  Alton  White- 
house  of  Sohio.^a  major  producer  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  in  Alaska. 

[From  the  OU  DaUy.  Jan.  18. 1980] 

BuxioNTH  Alaska  Barrel  Occasion  To 

RCEXAMINI 

(Note.— The  following  statement  by  Alton 
W.  Whitehouse,  chairman  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Ohio  was  issued  in  connection  with 
production  of  the  billionth  barrel  of  crude 
oil  at  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field.  This  milestone 
was  expected  probably  Wednesday  and  will 
mark  the  production  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  recoverable  reserves  In  the  pro- 
lific field.  Sohlo  has  a  53  percent  stake  in 
the  oil  at  Prudhoe  Bay.) 

The  one  billionth  barrel  of  oil  produced  at 
Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska,  has  entered  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  for  the  800-mlle  trek 
to  the  Valdez  terminal  on  Alaska's  south 
coast  and  then  on  to  its  market  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

This  is  good  news.  This  new  U.S.  produc- 
tion has  helped  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  the  tune  of  at  least  $17  billion 
since  startup  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  and 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  Each  of  these  billion 
t>arrels  of  Alaskan  oil  has  displaced  a  barrel 
that  would  have  come  from  foreign  sources, 
and  thereby  lessened  our  dependence  on 
others. 

America  has  enjoyed  the  security  of  these 
first  billion  barrels  of  crude  oU  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay.  The  nation  has  also  gained 
through  billions  of  dollars  of  payrolls  paid 
and  supplies  purchased  to  build  and  operate 
the  field,  the  pipeline,  the  terminals,  and 
tankers. 

BAD  NEWS,  TOO 

There  Is  some  bad  news,  too.  Americans 
have  now  consumed  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  original  9.6  billion  barrels  of  produc- 
ible reserves  contained  in  Alaska's  Prudhoe 
Bay  oil  field  without  discovering  new  re- 
serves to  replace  what  has  been  used.  While 
Sohio  is  pleased  with  its  Alasican  develop- 
ment, it  is  sobered  by  the  continuing  seri- 
ousness of  the  nation's  energy  predicament, 
tnd  the  great  need  to  be  about  the  business 
of  searching  for  the  substantial  oU  reserves 
most  beUeve  lie  beneath  our  own  country's 
lands  and  offshore  areas. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Prudhoe  Bay  and 
the  Trans-Alaaka  Pipeline  Is  that  the  Job  of 
finding  and  producing  new  energy  reserves 
can  be  done,  and  done  well,  by  private  enter- 
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prise— but  that  this  Job  requires  much  time 
and  very  large  amounts  of  money. 

Sohio  already  has  targeted  more  than  $4 
billion  in  new  investments  during  the  next 
ten  years  just  to  keep  the  oil  flowing  from 
tne  Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Our  plans  go  well  be- 
yond that  to  substantial  investments  in  ex- 
ploration for  additional  oil  and  gas  in  the 
arctic  or  wherever  they  may  exist  and  for 
development  of  other  fields.  It  will  be  an  ex- 
pensive search. 

WORK  TOGETHER 

Another  lesson  of  Prudhoe  Bay  and  the 
pipeline  is  that  the  various  elements  of  gov- 
enunent  must  work  with  private  interests  in 
a  constructive  and  coordinated  way  to  re- 
solve the  regulatory  obstacles  and  tradeoffs 
which  siuTound  any  such  project  today. 
More  than  anything  else  today,  I  call  upon 
public  officials  at  all  levels  to  see  to  it  that 
our  country's  laws  and  regulations  not  only 
protect  the  public's  interest  but  encourage 
companies  both  large  and  small  who  have 
the  experience  In  finding  more  energy  to  do 
so. 

We  need  timely  access  to  lands  and  waters 
where  deposits  of  energy  may  be  found.  We 
need  expediting  of  permits,  while  maintain- 
ing a  proper  concern  for  environmental  fac- 
tors. Most  of  all,  we  do  not  need  more  taxes 
that  destroy  the  economic  incentive  to  get 
on  with  the  search  for  more  energy. 

We  will  be  celebrating  the  production  cf 
Prudhoe  Bay's  second  billion  barrels  in  less 
than  another  two  years.  By  then,  the  nation 
must  be  well  on  the  way  to  finding  and  de- 
veloping the  replacement  of  these  energy 
reserves.  If  not,  the  United  States'  citizeiu 
and  consumers  face  a  somber  energy  future 
indeed.  It  can  be  done,  but  only  If  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  replaces  the  adversary 
climate  that  now  pervades  the  relationship 
between  many  elements  of  government  and 
the  energy  industry.  I  hope  these  things  will 
happen.  We  intend  to  do  our  part.« 


ABELARDO  VALDEZ  HONORED 
BY  HOMETOWN 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN.  JR. 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  holiday  recess  I  was  pleased  to 
serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  when 
FloresviUe,  Tex.,  honored  my  friend 
and  constituent,  Abelardo  Valdez,  our 
Nation's  Chief  of  Protocol.  The  theme 
of  the  delightful  evening  was  "Portrait 
of  an  American  Dream,"  truly  the 
proper  designation  of  Ambassador  Val- 
dez' career  to  this  time. 

As  a  boy  in  FloresviUe,  he  knew  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  was  a  migrant 
farm  worker,  yet  he  earned  a  splendid 
education,  served  as  a  military  aide  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
after  a  private  law  practice,  became 
head  of  the  Latin-American  Division 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  is  now  our  Chief  of  Proto- 
col In  the  Department  of  State. 

We  who  are  proud  to  be  his  friends 
were  much  Impressed  by  his  attitude. 
He  spoke  of  his  appreciation  of  his 
family,  his  teachers,  his  benefactors 
and  his  many  friends  at  the  FloresviUe 
dinner.  His  expression  of  pride  In  his 
Government  service  caused  aU  of  us  to 
be  increasingly  proud  of  Amt>assador 
Valdez. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  remarks  he  made  on 
that  occasion: 

Remarks  or  Ambassador  Valdez 

My  friends  and  neighbors,  distinguished 
guests,  this  is  the  best  homecoming  I  have 
ever  had.  My  family,  my  wife  and  I  are 
deeply  grateful  to  each  and  everyone  of  you 
who  made  this  evening  possible.  I  know  that 
many  of  you  have  contributed  to  this  event 
and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  presence  of  our  distinguished  Congress- 
man, the  Honorable  Chick  Kazen,  who  has 
been  a  valued  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years.  I  especially  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Miller. 
Ambassador  Krueger.  Mayor  Cockrell. 
Mayor  Eubenburg,  Judge  Cox.  Representa- 
tive Matt  Oarda,  Judge  Bustamante.  and 
Councilman  Heaiy  Cisneros  and  all  the 
other  speakers  who  have  said  so  many  gen- 
erous words  about  me  tonight. 

Those  generous  comments  remind  me  of  a 
story  about  a  widow  down  in  Georgia  who 
was  listening  to  the  eulogies  to  her  husband 
at  his  funeral.  After  the  speaker  had 
praised  her  deceased  husband  to  the  high 
heavens,  she  turned  to  her  son  and  said, 
"son  would  you  go  up  to  the  casket  and  see 
If  that  is  really  your  father  they  are  talking 
about?" 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  Margarita  and 
me  to  be  with  you  during  this  holiday  sea- 
son. This  is  a  week  to  be  among  family  and 
friends  and  to  be  home.  For  me  FloresviUe 
has  always  been  home  and  will  always  be 
home.  It  Is  here  that  I  was  bom.  I  grew  up 
here.  In  between  trips  up  the  migrant  trail 
to  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and  west  Texas. 
Here  I  first  developed  an  appreciation  for 
learning,  for  hard  work  and  for  never, 
never,  never  giving  up  when  the  going  got 
tough. 

My  memories  of  FloresviUe  are  of  hard 
work  and  Uttle  luxury,  but  also  of  freedom 
and  open  spaces  which  were  fertUe  ground 
for  my  curiosity  and  imagination. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  dreamed  the 
dream,  the  American  dream,  at  a  time  when 
it  seemed  like  an  Impossible  dream.  My  par- 
ents believed  in  that  dream  and  stlU  do.  My 
father  and  mother  beUeved  you  had  to  work 
hard  and  learn  to  achieve  the  dream.  That 
it  was  not  a  gift  but  an  ideal  to  strive  for.  I 
owe  my  faith  in  God  and  in  that  dream  to 
them.  If  I  or  my  brothers  and  sister  have 
achieved  any  measure  of  success  In  life,  it  is 
because  of  what  they  taught  us  about  God 
and  country,  about  faith  and  commitment, 
about  hard  work  and  honesty,  about  love 
and  friendship.  And  aU  of  this  I  learned 
here  in  FloresviUe. 

I  note  that  you  have  chosen  for  the  theme 
of  this  evenlnr  A  Portrait  of  the  American 
Dream.  I  am  deeply  honored  that  you  be- 
Ueve Abelardo  Valdez  in  some  modest  way 
portrays  that  great  dream.  But  in  a  deeper 
sense,  each  and  everyone  of  you  is  a  portrait 
of  the  American  dream.  And  the  greatest 
bequest  we  can  make  to  future  generations 
of  Americans  Is  to  keep  the  dream  aUve.  to 
nourish  it,  and  to  make  it  a  possible  dream 
for  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

FloresviUe  is  also  very  special  to  me  be- 
cause of  its  deep  hispanic  roots.  The  Canary 
islanders  who  founded  this  town,  and  near- 
by San  Antonio  bequeathed  to  us  a  Hispanic 
heritage  we  can  have  special  pride  in.  They 
made  very  valuable  contributions  to  the  in- 
dependence and  development  of  our  State 
and  country.  We  can  be  proud,  too.  of  the 
heritage  of  our  Mexican  forebears.  That  is 
also  part  of  the  American  dream— that  we 
can  be  for  America  first,  but  also  be  proud 
of  our  ethnic  heritage.  That  is  part  of  the 
great  strength  of  our  country— that  out  of 
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many  tMCkgrounds  and  histories,  we  are  one 
united  people. 

Today  Hispanic-Americans  are  beginning 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  economy  of  the  United  States. 
That  community  now  includes  nearly  20 
million  American  citizens  and  now  makes 
the  United  SUtes  the  fourth  largest  Span- 
ish-speaking community  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  1  believe  that  Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans are  destined  to  play  a  very  crucial  role 
in  the  future  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  The  commonalities  in  language, 
culture  and  tradition  shared  by  Hispanic- 
Americans  and  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  is  a  rich  resource  for  the  United 
States  in  improving  the  understanding  and 
communication  so  badly  needed  in  its  future 
relations  with  the  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics. This  human  resource  is  vitally  impor- 
tant for  our  Nation  because  Latin  America 
is  crucial  to  the  economy  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Tonight  we  are  also  celebrating  the  vir- 
tues of  life  in  a  small  town  in  America. 
Ploresville  is  a  unique  town,  its  history  and 
its  people  merit  pride  and  admiration,  not 
because  it  has  produced  some  noteworthy 
people  but  because  it  is  still  a  wonderful 
place  to  grow  up.  to  work,  to  live  and  to 
leam  how  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 

And  I  wish  to  acknowledge  several  persons 
from  Floresville  who  proved  to  be  good 
neighbors  to  me  over  the  years.  Without 
their  help  and  example.  I  would  not  be  here 
tonight.  I  am  referring  to  people  like  Joe 
Zuniga.  St..  L  O.  Flores,  Sr..  Sam  Pore.  Ben 
Jimenez,  and  to  those  who  were  my  teach- 
ers. Mrs.  Toscano,  Mrs.  Sample,  Mrs.  Wise- 
man, Mr.  Poth,  Mr.  Coach.  Mr.  Stames,  and 
Mrs.  Seale.  Prom  these  persons  and  others  I 
received  support,  encouragement,  and 
learned  to  appreciate  the  need  for  hard 
work  and  for  learning.  Besides  my  family, 
they  have  been  as  important  as  any  other 
people  I  have  known  in  my  lifetime,  and  to- 
night I  wish  to  express  my  profound  grati- 
tude to  these  persons  who  in  this  small 
town  touched  my  life  in  very  important 
ways. 

The  special  quality  of  people  from  small 
towns  was  revealed  once  again  to  me  during 
a  recent  meeting  I  attended  in  New  Y<M-k 
City.  Seated  around  the  table  with  me  were 
a  vice  president  of  a  major  corporation,  a 
distinguished  businessman  and  a  former 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Texas,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  major  shipping  company,  the  vice 
president  of  a  major  university,  and  a  re- 
cently selected  Rhodes  Scholar.  During  the 
lunch  hour  I  Inquired  about  their  home- 
towns, and  would  you  believe  they  came 
from  towns  like  Cuero,  Brenham,  New  Dim, 
Winters,  and  CoUege  Station.  Texas,  and 
Creightown.  Louisiana. 

I  know  you  probably  won't  believe  this— 
but  they  were  also  aU  graduates  of  Texas 
A.  &  M.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  know 
whether  that  meeting  symbolized  the  tri- 
umph of  small  town  America  or  of  a  great 
university,  but  that  I  could  not  think  of  a 
better  place  to  celebrate  that  triumph  than 
in  a  skyscraper  overlooking  the  city  of  New 
York  In  the  middle  of  a  snow  storm. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  from  Plains,  Georgia. 
And  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  hon- 
ored to  be  serving  with  a  president  who  un- 
derstands people  like  you  and  me:  Who 
knows  about  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
serving  a  community,  a  State,  and  a  coun- 
try. President  Carter  is  a  man  of  compas- 
sion, but  also  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to 
stand  up  when  American  is  challenged.  And 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunities 
he  has  given  tiiis  citizen  of  noresville  to 
aerve  as  administrator  of  our  economic  co- 
operation program  for  Latin  America:  And 
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now  as  Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White 
House. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  my 
responsibilities  as  Chief  or  Protocol.  I  have 
three  major  responsibilities; 

To  serve  as  the  principal  liaison  for  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department  to 
the  140  foreign  embassies  in  Washington  in 
dealing  with  any  legal  or  administrative 
problem  they  experience  In  the  United 
States;  to  plan  and  carry  out  all  visits  by 
Foreign  Heads  of  SUtc  to  the  United 
States,  and  assist  with  ceremonies  attending 
those  visits:  and  to  assist  in  planning  all  the 
visits  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  foreign  countries  and  accompany  him  on 
<very  trip  he  makes  abroad.  These  are  sensi- 
tive and  major  responsibilities  which  I  find 
as  challenging  as  any  I  have  had. 

Protocol  may  sound  like  a  mysterious  and 
complicated  word,  but  It  really  is,  in  fact, 
the  name  of  a  simple  set  of  rules,  whose 
foundation  is  basic  courtesy  and  dignified 
treatment  But  its  simplicity  in  no  way  de- 
nies the  great  importance  of  protocol  in  the 
conduct  of  international  diplomacy. 

The  natltxis  of  the  world  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  a  set  of  well-defined  rules 
were  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  ef- 
fective and  friendly  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. These  rulea  related  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  to  be  accorded  the  diplo- 
mats of  foreign  countries:  the  sUtus  or  em- 
bassy buildings  in  the  host  country  as  the 
sovereign  territory  of  the  sending  nation: 
the  signing  of  treaties:  and  many  other  mat- 
ters Imsic  to  the  conduct  of  international 
diplomacy. 

We  witness  today  how  the  breach  of  these 
very  basic  rules,  partlctilarly  those  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  diplomats,  has  caused 
deep  concern  on  the  part  of  practically 
every  nation  in  the  world,  no  matter  what 
their  political  persuasion  may  be.  We  see 
that  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
two  forums  which  rarely  agree  unanimously 
on  any  subject,  voting  unaimously  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  enforce  this  basic  rule  of 
protocol  and  diplomacy. 

I  ask  you  to  suj^wrt  the  President  in  this 
hour  of  crisis  to  pray  for  the  safe  return  of 
the  hostages  from  Teheran. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by 
thanking  each  and  everyone  for  making  this 
celebration  possible  and  for  all  the  support 
you  have  given  me  in  making  the  American 
dream  come  true.  This  celebration  is  impor- 
tant because  In  these  difficult  times  some 
have  questioned  whether  that  dream  is  still 
alive. 

I  can  say  with  conviction  and  living  proof 
that  the  dream  is  still  alive.  But  we  must  re- 
alize that  the  American  dream  promises  not 
only  opportunity  but  also  challenge;  not 
only  glory  but  also  sacrifice;  not  only  re- 
wards but  also  hard  work.  For  me  the  words 
of  Thomas  Wolfe,  which  I  first  heard  at  a 
salute  to  America  on  my  first  day  on  duty  at 
the  White  House  as  Military  Aide  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  best  describe  the 
promise  of  the  American  dream.  And  these 
are  his  words: 

BURNING  IN  THE  NIGHT 

"So,  then  to  every  man  his  change— 
"To  every  man.  regardless  of  his  birth. 
"His  shining.  Golden  opportunity— 
"To  every  man,  the  right  to  live, 
"To  work,  to  be  himself, 
"And  to  become 

"Whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vi- 
sion 
"Can  combine  to  make  him— 
"This,  seeker, 
"Is  the  promise  of  America."  • 
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BEEP  UP  DEFENSE 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  events  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan have  made  it  Increasingly  clear  to 
all  Americans  that  our  Nation  must  re- 
assess its  role  in  the  world.  We  have 
already  come  to  realize  that  we  cannot 
play  the  role  of  the  world's  policeman, 
but  neither  can  we  afford  to  become 
an  innocent  bystander.  A  strong  de- 
fense is  a  prerequisite  to  a  vital  role  in 
international  affairs.  Citizens 

throughout  our  country  are  aware  of 
the  need  to  improve  our  defense  pos- 
ture. As  an  illustration  of  this  concern, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  January 
10.  1980.  edition  of  the  Herkimer 
Evening  Telegram: 

Beet  Up  Depense 
Ill-tended   defense   forces   tend    to   rust. 
Some  significant  rust  spoU  showed  up  re- 
cently in  U.S.  combat  readiness. 

First,  the  United  States  Navy  is  stretching 
Its  available  ships  to  cover  the  Iranian  crisis 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 

These  forces,  totaling  14  ships  in  two  car- 
rier task  forces,  have  l>een  drawn  from  the 
western  Pacific  and  the  South  China  Sea, 
leaving  the  Navy  temporarily  without  a  sin- 
gle aircraft  carrier  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  have  dou- 
bled their  naval  operations  In  the  Far  East, 
in  the  same  general  area  from  which  U.S. 
forces  have  been  withdrawn. 

Second,  as  many  as  96  of  the  Air  Force's 
most  advanced  fighter  planes  are  expected 
to  be  grounded  next  summer  because  of  jet 
engine  shortage. 

The  commanders  of  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command  says  as  many  as  43  of  the  F- 
15  fighters  and  SS  of  the  P-16  fighters  may 
have  to  be  stored  while  awaiting  production 
or  repair  of  their  Jet  engines  from  the  re- 
spective manufacturers. 

Even  though  some  of  the  grounded  planes 
are  designated  for  sale  to  other  nations, 
these  figures  still  mean  a  cmsiderable  dent 
in  this  nation's  combat  readiness. 

When  Prerident  Carter  sent  the  Marines 
to  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  In  Cuba  during 
the  recent  furor  over  the  Russian  combat 
brigade,  another  weakness  was  exposed. 

The  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  was  so  short 
on  transport  ships  and  planes  It  was  re- 
vealed that  it  would  be  difficult  to  move 
combat  forces  of  any  considerable  size  to 
any  trouble  spot  around  the  world. 

If  the  U.S.  and  Iran  come  to  blows,  espe- 
cially with  the  Soviet  take-over  in  Afghani- 
stan, It  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  other 
chinks  In  our  armor  are  found. 

It  is  time  to  eliminate  the  weak  spots  by 
beefing  up  U.S.  defenses.* 


THE  244TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  GEORGIA  HUSSARS 


HON.fOGINN 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1980 
•  Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  strengths  of  our  Nation  is  the 
proud  tradition  of  our  citizens  who 
have  rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
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try  through  military  <«rvice  when  our 
freedom  is  in  peril.  This  great  tradi- 
tion Is  nowhere  better  reflected  than 
tn  the  rich  heritage  of  the  Georgia 
Hussars,  a  unit  founded  in  Georgia  on 
Pfebruary  13.  1736,  by  Gen.  James 
Oglethorpe. 

The  Georgia  Hussars  fought  as  the 
Colony  of  Georgia's  first  mounted 
imit,  and  participated  in  many  battles 
against  the  Spantsh,  including  the 
Battle  ot  Btoody  Marsh  on  St.  Simons 
Island.  They  further  distinguished 
themselves  many  times  during  the 
American  Revolution,  and  its  members 
have  participated  in  every  war  in  our 
Nation's  history  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic. 

In  recognition  of  the  244th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Georgia  Hussars  next 
month,  I  ask  that  resolutions  issued  by 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Georgia  Senate  in  honor  of 
the  Georgia  Hussars  t>e  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  114,  Georgu  House  of 

Representatives 

(By  RepresenUtlve  Gignilllat  of  the  122nd) 

A  resolution  honoring  the  Georgia  Hus- 
sars of  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-third  anniver- 
sary of  their  esUbllshment,  on  February  13, 
1736,  by  General  James  Edward  Oglethori)e: 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  the  Colony  of  Georgia  was 
founded  on  February  12,  1733,  as  a  military 
buffer  for  the  English  colonies  north  of  the 
Savannah  River  and  the  Spanish  Territory 
of  Florida:  and 

Whereas  when  Governor  Oglethorpe 
found  It  necessary  to  have  mounted  troops, 
he  organized  a  troup  of  mounted  rangers  on 
February  13,  1736,  and  apiwlnted  Hugh 
MacKay,  Captain;  and 

Whereas  this  was  Georgia's  first  Troop  of 
Horse  (later  Dragoons  and  then  Cavalry), 
consisting  of  volunteers  from  other  Georgia 
military  commands  which  Included  HBM's 
the  42nd  Regiment  (presently  known  as  the 
"Black  Watch"  Scottish  Highlanders);  and 

Wbereaa  this  Troop  fought  many  battles 
against  the  Spanish  and  their  Indian  allies, 
including  the  "Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh"  on 
St.  Simons  Island;  and 

Whereas  they  fought  valiantly  during  the 
American  Revolution  at  the  first  Battle  of 
Savannah  (known  as  the  riceboata)  and 
throughout  the  war  In  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Carolina,  including  the  Battle  of  Sa- 
vannah on  October  9,  1779,  where  they  were 
part  of  the  Georgia  Legion  led  by  Brigadier 
General  Castmir  Pulaski,  and  during  which 
he  was  mortally  wounded;  and 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Hussars,  one  of  our 
nation's  most  historic  military  commands, 
was  specially  recognised  for  service  In  the 
Revolution  and  given  battle  honors  at  cere- 
moniea  In  Washington.  D.C.,  on  August  29. 
1976,  by  then  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mar- 
tin R.  Hoffman;  and 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Hussars  has  partici- 
pated as  a  unit  or  by  its  members,  in  every 
war  since  lU  founding,  bringing  honor  and 
tfory  to  Georgia  and  the  nation,  ita  iMittle 
honors  being  a  continuing  legend  of  gallant- 
ry above  and  beyond  the  caB  of  duty;  and 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Hussars  continues 
tt»  service  to  Georgia  In  the  Army  National 
Guard  on  tkis,  its  two  hundred  and  forty- 
tMrd  amdversary:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  this  body  hereby  recogniaes  the  service 
and  the  many  sacriflces  and  gallant  actions 
of  the  citizen-soldiers  of  the  Georgia  Hus- 
sars in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  whicb  have 
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brought  honor  and  glory  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  well  as  to  themselves;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  Honorable  George 
Busbee,  Governor  of  Georgia;  to  the  Honor- 
able Jimmy  Carter,  President  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation to  the  United  SUtes  Congress;  and  to 
Cokmel  (Ret.)  Lindsey  P.  Henderson,  Jr.. 
President  of  the  Georgia  Hussars. 


Oborgia  Star  Senate 

A  Resolution  honoring  the  Georgia  Hus- 
sars en  the  two  hundered  and  forty-third 
amiiversary  of  its  organization;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Whereas  the  Cokmy  of  Georgia  was 
founded  on  February  12,  1733,  as  a  military 
buffer  for  the  English  colonies  north  of  the 
Savannah  River  and  the  ^Muilsh  territory 
of  Florida;  and 

Whereas,  Governor  Oglethorpe,  finding  it 
necessary  to  have  mounted  troops,  raised  a 
troop  of  mounted  rangers  on  February  13, 
1736,  and  appointed  Captain  Hugh  Mackay 
as  commander,  and 

Whereas  Georgia's  first  Troop  of  Horse, 
later  Dragoons  and  Cavalry,  consisted  of 
volunteers  from  other  Georgia  military 
commands  such  as  the  HBM's  42nd  Regi- 
ment, who  are  presently  known  as  the  Black 
Watch  Scottish  Highlanders;  and 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Hussars  fought  val- 
iantly during  the  American  Revolution  in 
the  Campaigns  in  Georgia.  Florida  and 
South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  as  part  of  the  Georgia  Legion,  it 
participated  in  the  first  Battle  of  Savannah 
and  the  Battle  of  Savannah  on  October  9, 
1779,  where  the  Legion's  commander.  Briga- 
dier General  Casimlr  Puladd,  was  mortaUy 
wounded;  and 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Hussars  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  historic  military  com- 
mands and  was  specially  recognized  and 
given  battle  honors  at  ceremonies  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  August  29,  1976,  for  Its  serv- 
ice in  the  American  Revolution;  and 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Hussars  has  partici- 
pated as  a  unit  or  by  its  memliers  In  every 
war  since  iU  organization  and  has  brought 
honor  and  glory  to  Georgia  and  our  nation; 
and 

Whereas  its  battle  honors  are  a  continu- 
ing legend  of  gallantry  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  as  exemplified  by  the  con- 
tinued service  to  Georgia  in  the  United 
SUtes  Army  National  Gucu-d  on  this  its  two 
hundred  and  forty-third  anniversary:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  by  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Georgia  that  this  Body  goes  on  record  as 
recognizing  the  long  service,  many  sacrifices 
and  gallant  actions  of  these  citlaen-soldiera 
of  the  Georgia  Hussars  in  peace  as  well  as 
war.  Their  service  has  brought  honor  and 
glory  to  the  SUte  of  Georgia  and  to  them- 
selves; be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  la  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  George  Busbee,  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia;  to  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes:  to  each  member 
of  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  United 
SUtes  Congress;  and  to  Col(Hiel  (Ret.)  Lind- 
sey P.  Henderaon.  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Georgia  Hussara.* 
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DIVORCED  MXLITARY  WIVES 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

oPTnonfiA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPKBKMTAT1VC8 

Wednesday,  January  2 J.  1980 

•  Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  problema  in  our 
society  is  divorce  and  its  consequences. 
Most  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  di- 
vorce are  beyond  the  authority,  and 
the  wisdom,  of  the  Congress  to  influ- 
ence. However,  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
make  sure  that  the  laws  do  not  add  to 
the  hardships  of  divorce.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  make  it  ponible 
for  divorced  spouses  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  retired  pay  of  former  mili- 
tary personnel  if  such  payment  is  part 
of  a  court  decree  or  property  settle- 
ment. This  bill  parallels  legislation  en- 
acted during  the  QSth  Congress  which 
permits  the  Office  of  Pcrsotmel  Man- 
agement to  honor  court  decrees  In  di- 
vorce and  separation  cases  that  grant 
part  of  a  retired  civil  service  employ- 
ee's annuity  to  his  divorced  qx>use. 
Poreign  Service  personnel  were  includ- 
ed in  this  legislation. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  payments  to 
the  divorced  spouse  will  not  be  auto- 
matic. A  court  must  decide  that  the 
spouse  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the 
retired  i>ay  and  then  the  spouse  must 
app^y  for  it.  The  bill  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  notify  the  re- 
tiree that  a  deduction  is  to  be  made 
from  his  pay  for  payment  to  the  di- 
vorced spouse.  Unless  an  error  has 
been  made,  such  as  incorrect  identifi- 
cation, the  retiree  would  not  be  able  to 
stop  the  deduction. 

Until  recently,  a  divorced  spouse  of 
an  active-duty  military  or  civilian 
worker  had  little  recourse  if  alimony 
or  child  support  was  not  being  paid  as 
directed  by  a  court.  A  few  years  ago 
Congress  decided  to  permit  garnish- 
ment of  the. pay  of  active  civilian  and 
military  workers  in  these  cases.  The 
next  step  was  to  permit  payment  of 
part  of  the  retirement  annuity  to  di- 
vorced spouses  of  civilian,  but  not  mili- 
tary retirees.  My  bill  provided  equita- 
ble treatment  tor  divorced  military 
spouses. 

Most  of  the  spouses  who  will  benefit 
from  this  bill  are  women,  particularly 
those  divorced  after  15,  20,  or  mori 
years  of  marriage.  From  the  reports 
that  these  women  give  when  they  call 
my  office,  a  sad  pattern  emerges.  As 
good  military  wives,  they  followed 
their  husbands  from  post  to  post 
around  the  country  and  overseas, 
never  having  the  time  to  make  careers 
for  themselves  outside  the  home.  Por 
various  reasons,  the  marriages  fail 
after  many  years.  The  wives,  usually 
in  their  late  40's  or  50's,  are  either  un- 
able to  find  Jobs  or  find  jobs  at  very 
low  salaries.  They  need  financial  help. 
If  the  divorce  court  agrees  that  the 
wives  should  get  it  from  their  ex-hus- 
bands, then  the  law  should  not  make 
it  unnecessarily  difficult  for  them  to 
receive  the  money  due.  My  bill  Is  far 
from  a  solution  to  the  financial  i>rob- 
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lems  of  older  divorced  women,  but  It  is 
a  sign  that  Congrels  is  concerned.* 


THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OP  THE  SIGNING  OP  THE 
CUBAN  EXILES'  DECLARATION 
OPPREEDOM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OFPLORIDA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Wednetday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  14 
years  ago.  a  group  of  patriotic  Cuban 
exiles  met  in  Key  West,  Pla.,  to  sign  a 
Declaration  of  Freedom. 

On  January  23.  1966.  inspired  by  the 
same  beliefs  which  brought  Cuba  inde- 
pendence in  1893,  these  freedomloving 
people  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
restoration  of  a  free  Cuba.  The  total 
commitment  of  these  Cuban  exiles  "to 
free  Cuba  from  communism."  and 
Moscow's  steel  grip  Is  as  Just  and  com- 
pelling today  as  it  was  then. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  ideals  expressed  by 
these  coivageous  Cuban  exiles.  In  con- 
stantly reaffirming  their  devotion  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty 
and  democracy: 

DnajuuTioN  or  Fkkedoii 
In  the  City  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County, 
SUte  of  Florida,  United  SUtes  of  America, 
we  the  Cuban  exiles  In  the  United  SUtes.  In 
the  name  of  Ood  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
In  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1st,  1959,  the  slavery 
yoke  that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extln- 
giUshed  in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
Just  a  score  of  traitors  who,  usurpating  the 
Government  of  the  Country  have  been  act- 
ing as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Slno/Soviet 
Impermllsm.  and  have  surrendered  to  that 
imperialism  our  Freedom  and  our  Dignity, 
also  betraying  the  American  Hemisphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpating  the  Power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People),  are  imposing  a  regime  of 
bloodshed,  terror  and  hate  without  any  re- 
spect or  consideration  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  being  or  the  most  elementary 
human  righta. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these  trai- 
tors, following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  ac- 
tual aodety,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  in  their  hopes  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  master,  the 
Slno-Sovlet  imperialists. 
In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare. 
First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  Is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland 
and  to  the  ideaa  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th,  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
tbelr  lives  before  tbe  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 
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Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  bom  to  be  slave,  we,  the  Cuban  Peo- 
ple, hereby  make  the  present  declaration  of 
freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us,  to 
free  Cuba  from  Communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are. 

First;  Ood  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  will  all  of  its 
laws,  traditions,  ciistoms  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rights,  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth;  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 
Sixth;  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh:  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Periodically,  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of 
Teaching,  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working 
masses,  with  the  Just  and  necessary  meas- 
ures, keeping  in  mind  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh;  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned and  specifically,  the  atwUtion  of 
Conununism  and  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarian manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  In  Key  West,  Florida, 
on  the  23d  day  of  January,  1986.« 


ANNISTON  ARMY  DEPOT'S  TANK 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 
Df  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Spring  of  1975,  the  Annlston  Army 
Depot  began  work  on  rebuilding  the 
Army's  M-48  tank  Into  the  A-5  con- 
figuration. On  December  21,  1979,  the 
2.064,  and  last  M-48  A-5  roUed  off  the 
line  ending  one  of  the  Army's  most 
successful  hardware  programs. 

The  M-48  tank  was  first  introduced 
over  30  years  ago.  Many  of  the  tanks 
rebuilt  at  Annlston  saw  action  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  Korea  as  well. 
Though  modem  technology  surpassed 
the  original  model  the  new  A-5  con- 
figuration is  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  modem  combat  situa- 
tion at  a  tremendous  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  In  fact  as  the  last 
M-48  A-1  rolled  off  the  line,  the  cost 
per  vehicle  was  actually  below  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requirements. 

The  employees  of  the  Annlston 
Army  Depot  are  proud  of  their 
achievement.  Their  expertise,  techni- 
cal know-how  and  dedication  are  serv- 
ing the  Nation's  defense  effort. 
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For  the  reading  of  my  House  col- 
leagues I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record 
the  program  recognizing  the  comple- 
tion of  Annlston  Army  Depot's  M-48 
A-5  tank  conversion  mission.  The  ef- 
forts of  these  Federal  employees  are 
to  be  commended  by  the  cost  conscien- 
tious Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

M48A5  CoNVKRSioif  Program 
Rebuild  a  tank  in  less  than  16  weeks. 
Make  it 'modem.  Make  it  run  right.  And 
don't  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

For  someone  not  familiar  with  the  produc- 
tion of  large— even  monumental— machines, 
that  might  sound  like  a  ho-hum  task. 

For  employees  at  Annlston  Army  Depot  in 
Alabama  it  was  a  self-appointed  challenge, 
brought  about  through  competition  for  the 
program  with  two  civilian  firms. 

The  challenge  began  in  the  spring  of  1975. 
It  ended  on  Dec.  21,  1979,  when  M48A5  tank 
number  2,064  cranked  up  to  roll  off  the  as- 
sembly line. 

Along  the  way  it  took  some  3.000  people, 
working  at  times  around  the  clock,  to  add 
those  tanks  to  the  Army's  fleet. 

Because  of  a  unique  gathering  of  talents 
and  skills,  Annlston  Army  Depot  was  able  to 
take  obsolete  M48A1  and  M48A3  tanks,  dis- 
assemble them  down  to  the  bare  bones- 
hull  and  turret— rework  some  components, 
add  other  new  components,  and  produce  a 
like-new  tank  comparable  to  those  fresh 
from  the  manufacturer. 

In  the  process,  old  gasoline  engines  were 
replaced  with  new  dlesel  engines,  a  change 
which  Involved  modifications  to  the  basic 
hull  design  to  accommodate  the  larger  en- 
gine. 

The  tank  was  upgunned,  from  90mm  to 
105mm.  The  old  transmission  was  extensive- 
ly modified  to  l>e  compatible  with  the  dlesel 
engine.  Some  of  the  fire  control  and  sight- 
ing equipment  was  disassembled,  reworked, 
reassembled.  Other,  completely  new,  fire 
control  equipment  was  added. 

New  fuel  tanks  were  installed,  taniis 
which  undulate  to  take  advantage  of  every 
square  inch  available  Inside  the  hull  armOr. 
New  electrical  and  hydraulic  systems  were 
installed. 

Welders  and  machinists  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  perform  at  almost  every  step 
of  production. 

During  times  of  peak  production,  four 
tanks  a  day  rolled  off  the  final  assembly 
line.  From  disassembly  to  reassembly  and 
testing  it  took  77  working  days  to  complete 
one  of  the  52-ton  vehicles.  At  ^teM.  produc- 
tion, over  300  were  in  the  many  stages  and 
stations  of  the  production  process. 

And  always  there  was  testing  and  retest- 
ing  by  quality  inspectors  who  worked  side 
by  side  with  the  production  people  as  the 
tanks  were  converted.  After  final  assembly, 
more  quality  Inspectors  took  the  tanks  on 
shakedown  runs  on  the  depot's  test  track, 
firing  the  main  gun  and  malting  all  systems 
operate  while  ironing  out  bugs  and  looking 
for  def ecta  to  \x  corrected. 

The  depot  was  good  to  the  M48A5  tank- 
and  the  tank  returned  the  favor,  enhancing 
the  depot's  reputation  for  turning  out  a 
quality  product.  In  the  fall  of  1979,  David  L. 
StaxUey,  Deputy  Director  for  Maintenance, 
received  the  Decoration  for  Exceptional  Ci- 
vilian Service,  the  highest  civilian  award 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.  Although  the 
award  was  presented  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  tanks  throughout  his  entire  career, 
be  likes  to  point  out  that  he  was  only  a  sym- 
bol for  the  entire  depot  workforce  which 
produced,  tested  and  shipped  the  M48A5 
tank  to  armor  units  both  stateside  and  over- 
seas. 
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On  Dec.  21.  depot  employees  experienced 
what  can  only  be  deacribed  as  mixed  emo 
tibns.  It  was  with  prtde  that  they  saw  th« 
completion  of  the  program^a  prograa 
which  saved  American  taxpco'ers  some  $16 
million.  But  it  waa  also  with  sadness  that 
they  watched  the  program  end.  After  work- 
ing on  2,064  of  these  tanks,  depot  employees 
had  come  to  know  the  M48AS  as  an  old 
friend.* 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 
LEOISLA-nON 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OrCAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  committee  on  H.R. 
3919,  windfall  profit  tax  legislation,  is 
making  steady  progress  toward  an 
agreement  on  the  final  shape  and  con- 
tent of  that  bill.  The  Congress  has 
been  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  so- 
called  obscene  oil  company  profits 
since  early  last  July.  As  we  near  com- 
pletion of  that  painftil  process.  It  has 
become  increasingly  obvious  that  the 
administradon's  plan  will  not  increase 
the  supply  of  oil.  It  will  not  encourage 
domestic  exploration  and  production; 
rather,  it  will  simply  raise  an  incredi- 
ble amount  of  revenue  for  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  find  ways  to  waste. 
This  is  not  a  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
every  American  Is  aware  of  that  fact. 
It  will  become  evident  as  they  wait  in 
long  gaslines  to  pay  ever  higher  prices. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  Cali- 
fornia drilling  company  which  briefly, 
but  succinctly,  expresses  the  problenv 
MoMTBtrr  Drillik  G  Co.. 
CarsoTi.  Calif.,  January  18, 1980. 
Hon.  Jorh  H.  Roussklot. 
Bmiae  of  RepresentativcM. 

Dear  Mr.  Roussklot:  The  windfall  profit 
tax  (or  the  well  head  tax  on  crude  oil)  as 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  have  proposed 
is  going  to  slow  down  our  drilling  industry 
In  California.  We  believe  the  Oovemment 
wants  to  stimulate  the  search  for  domestic 
oil,  but  this  formula  will  Just  not  do  H. 

OU  exploration  and  development  these 
days  requires  huge  amounts  of  capita^  and 
to  divert  these  f  tmds  to  other  endeavors  is  a 
great  mistake. 

^F*fy  truly  yours. 

Craig  Nortoh. 

President 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, which  has  recognized  from  the 
first  that  the  President's  wlndfaU 
profit  tax  is  a  sham,  printed  an  excel- 
lent editorial  in  its  Tuesday,  January 
22  edition.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  editorial  which  points  up  the 
fact  that  the  bill  being  written  in  the 
conference  committee  this  week  will 
not  only  raise  lesa  revenue  than  antici- 
pated, but  It  will  also  close  American 
oU  wells,  decreasing  domestic  produc* 
tion  and  leading  to  increased  imports 
from  the  Arabs.  Surely  that  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  energy  problems. 
TBI  Clo«»th>- Wells  Tax 

The  Bouae-Senate  Oonfertnce  Committee 
>■  now  ruatalBf  to  put  the  finlshtaiv  tou^es 
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on  the  misnamed  "windfall  profit  tax" 
before  President  Carter  can  unleash  a  State 
of  the  Union  address  with  the  dread  accusa- 
tton  that  Congress  Is  soft  on  the  oil  comps- 
niet.  With  such  a  preasloc  matter  before 
tacm,  the  cooferees  probably  wont  have 
time  to  take  up  a  mundane  question  like. 
Just  when  do  you  doae  down  an  oQ  well?  Itt 
•  pity. 

Now,  JtBt  about  everything  la  wrong  witft 
the  proixMed  tax.  It  wont  yield  the  rev- 
enues the  administration  and  CoDgrem  are 
gleefully  spendiof.  It  win  cut  dieeply  into  ofl 
bidustry  cash  flow,  encouraging  the  export 
of  refining  operations  (see  the  Sweet-Bart- 
lett  argumenU  nearby).  It  will  reduce  incen- 
tives for  domestic  crude  oil  development. 
But  in  a  way,  the  moat  telltag  flaw  h  that  it 
will  hasten  tbe  closing  of  wells  already  pr» 
ductngoll. 

For  this  last  effect  strikes  at  the  funda- 
mental premises  on  which  the  bill  is  based. 
Tbe  Congress  bad  confidently  assumed  that 
once  oU  la  found.  Its  price  no  longer  matters. 
Thus,  the  assumption  nms.  It  can  levy  taxes 
of  tip  to  100%  without  losing  any  oil  produo 
tion.  The  more  general  argument  found 
only  In  Washington  Post  editorials  now  that 
the  Ford  Foundation  has  recanted  it— is 
that  the  effective  limits  on  the  supply  of  oU 
come  from  geology  rather  than  economics: 
Thus,  the  argument  runs,  higher  prices  for 
oil  give  producers  more  incenthre  than  thej 
can  use  and  are  thus  "wasted."  so  the  polltf- 
clans  may  as  well  grab  them. 

These  assumptions  are  reflected  In  the 
"WlndfaU  tax."  Upper  and  lower  tier  oU.  pro- 
duoed  from  wells  that  were  in  existence  be- 
fore 1978.  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of 
the  oQ  produced  In  the  United  States.  The 
split  is  currently  about  half  and  half  t>e>- 
tween  these  two  categories,  which  have  had 
separate  price  ceilings.  When  the  ceilings 
come  off  the  conference  probably  will  agree 
to  Impose  a  tax  of  some  70%  on  the  amount 
by  which  the  selling  price  exceeds  certain 
levels.  When  you  add  that  new  tax  to  royal- 
ties and  existing  state  and  federal  taxes  on 
flowing  oil,  the  marginal  tex  rate  rises  to 
about  90%. 

The  notion  is  that  a  "windfall"  results 
when  $7  lower  tier  and  $13  upper  tier  oQ 
rise  to  the  world  market  leveL  The  flowing 
wells  were  discovered  and  drilled  years  ago 
at  the  lower  price,  and  will  keep  flowing  If 
the  government  takes  any  additional  price 
Increase.  Ignoring  the  problem  of  whether 
retail  prices  will  in  fact  dumge,  flowing  ofl 
doesn't  Just  flow:  it  has  to  be  produced.  The 
costs  of  running  an  oil  field  includes  such 
things  as  powering  pumps,  tnain^-nining 
pressure  in  the  field,  disposing  of  water,  hir- 
ing roustabouts  and  so  on.  If  the  revenues 
from  a  well  don't  cover  these  costs,  you  stop 
pumping  the  oiL 

Texac»  ha»  analiyaed  Ms  expenses  for  pro- 
ducing oU  in  three  "oky  fielda  In  Colotadoi 
Wyoming  and  Louisiana.  It  found  that  the 
costs  have  risen  192%  over  five  years  in  the 
Louisiana  fleld,  319%  In  the  Wyoming  fleld 
and  165%  In  the  Colorado  field.  The  five 
years  covered  were  from  1973  through  1977, 
and  tbe  general  rate  of  inflation  has  been 
even  higher  more  recently. 

Under  the  existing  regulations,  field  oper- 
ators can  take  their  statistics  to  Department 
of  Energy  price  controllers  and  v>ply  for  re> 
Hef .  If  DOE  Is  satisfied  that  the  costs  ex- 
ceed tbe  aellinc  price.  It  can  keep  the  oU 
flowtaig  by  giving  the  operators  a  new  price. 
This  opportunity  for  r^ef  wfll  apparently 
vanish  when  the  controls  are  replaced  by 
the  windfall  tax.  We  say  apparently  because 
the  bill  does  ooataln  a  provision  that  the 
tax— in  other  respects  simidy  an  ezdae  tax 
on  the  productioD  of  oH— cannot  be  aiore 
than  100%  of  profits  from  tbe  production. 
Ro  one  knows  what  this  means,  and  maybe 
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it  can  be  expanded  into  a  loophole  ttarotwfa 
which  old  fielda  can  breathe. 

Unless  the  conferees  can  use  sudi  a  loop- 
hole to  undo  their  handiwork  (and  alone 
with  it  tbe  optimistic  revenue  *'^*matii 
they  are  spending),  they  ai^  r*T-*nt  a  bin 
that  will  tax  closed  American  oil  wells:  the 
lost  production  will  of  ooune  be  made  up  by 
buying  more  from  the  Arabs.  Tbe  tax  Is 
btdlt  around  the  assumptioa  that  prices 
dont  matter,  at  least  for  supply,  or  at  least 
tor  old  olL  However  touching  this  inno- 
cence, in  fact  tbe  tax  win  not  only  dtacour- 
•ge  the  discovery  of  new  oQ  but  iiwure  that 
more  of  the  old  oil  stays  in  the  groand.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF  KKW  TORK 

nr  THi  BOUSE  or  rspbessmtatives 
Wednesday,  January  23. 1980 
•  Ms.   HOLTZBCAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  January 
22.  1980  for  rollcaU  No.  2.  Had  I  been 
present  I  wouM  have  voted  yes.« 


MISSISSIPPI  INAUOURATE8  A 
NEW  GOVERNOR 


HON.  JON  HINSON 

or  mssissim 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  HINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  people  of  Mississippi  inaugu- 
rated a  new  Governor,  William  Porrest 
Winter.  It  rained  in  Jackson  yesterday 
and  the  ceremony  was  held  In  the  old 
State  capitol,  in  the  same  house  duun- 
ber  which  once  saw  Mississippi  seced- 
ing from  the  Union. 

It  was  the  finest  speech  I  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  hear,  filled  with 
conviction  and  truth.  When  the  histo- 
ry of  these  days  is  written,  I  believe  it 
will  be  seen  as  one  of  the  great  q>eech- 
es  of  these  troubled  times  and.  per- 
hai>s,  a  watershed  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  as  it  is  for  our 
country— the  future  speaking  boldly 
from  a  platform  rooted  in  the  past. 

Yesterday  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  decade  and  of  a  new  spirit  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Governor  Winter  had  major  eye  sur- 
gery recenUy  and  this  speeds  was  com- 
posed as  he  lay  motionlesii^  his  head 
supported  between  two  brfefcs.  1  com- 
mend Governor  Winter's  speech  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

8FWECH  or  Gov.  Wujjaii  Wona 

I  recognise  the  hl^  privflege  and  I  accept 
the  opportunity  that  Is  presented  to  me 
here  today  to  assume  the  govemortfUp  of 
the  state  of  MlsstsslppL  In  doing  so  I  would 
acknowledge  first  of  all  the  obligation  that  I 
owe  to  an  of  you  to  Justify  by  my  efforts  the 
confidence  that  you  have  placed  in  ae.  I  In- 
tend to  do  that,  but  I  must  also  acknowl- 
edge that  I  need  your  continued  support, 
your  co(H>eration,  your  help  and  your 
prayers. 

I  want  to  say  medflcally  to  the  memoen 
of  this  Joint  assembly  of  tbe  Legtslatars 
Ibal  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  work  closely 
with  yon,  to  advise  with  you  oo  a  dar4o-day 
basis  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  I  can  to  a 
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tuumonlous  and  effective  relationship  be- 
tween us.  I  also  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  my  fellow  elected  state  officials  and 
to  our  distinguished  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives,  aU  of  whom  honor  me 
by  their  presence  today  and  with  whom  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  in  the  service 
of  the  people  of  Mississippi. 

I  am  honored,  too,  by  the  attendance  at 
these  ceremonies  of  the  distinguished  for- 
mer governors  of  our  state.  Each  of  them 
has  contributed  in  a  unique  way  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Mississippi,  and  I  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibility which  falls  upon  me  to  wear 
with  dignity  the  mantle  of  leadership  which 
they  have  transmitted  to  me.  I  would  add  fi- 
nally bow  pleased  I  am  that  Miss  Leontyne 
Price  would  honor  us  all  by  coming  home 
for  this  occasion  and  singing  so  beautifully 
our  national  anthem. 

Gathered  as  we  are  on  this  historic  site,  in 
front  of  a  capitol  building  erected  140  years 
ago,  I  am  conscious  of  the  historic  signifi- 
cance of  this  occasion,  the  uniqueness  of 
this  event,  and  the  responsibility  that  it  im- 
poses. I  stand  before  you  today,  as  other 
governors  have  stood  here,  the  last  of 
whom.  A.  H.  Longlno,  spoke  from  this  Cap- 
itol Just  eighty  years  ago.  As  he  looked  out 
on  a  JanuuT  day  that  began  a  new  century, 
little  could  he  have  foreseen  the  march  of 
events  that  the  intervening  years  would 
bring  to  this  city,  to  this  SUte.  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  to  this  world.  And  yet,  as  we  meas- 
ure history,  that  was  not  a  long  time  ago, 
and  there  are  those  in  this  audience  whose 
life  span  encompasses  those  eight  tumultu- 
ous years. 

I  have  not  come  here  today,  however,  to 
reminisce  or  to  look  back,  but  I  do  ask  you 
to  Join  with  me  at  this  particular  time  and 
place  in  history  to  establish  the  proper  per- 
spective for  deciding  where  we  want  our 
State  to  go.  This  Involves  basically  the  selec- 
tion of  those  values  and  standards  that  will 
enable  us  to  preserve  our  political  system 
and  to  transmit  to  another  generation  of 
Misslasippians  a  culture  and  a  quality  of  life 
worthy  of  preservation.  If  you  have  come 
here  today  to  hear  from  me  easy  answers  or 
quick  and  pat  solutions  or  glib  and  fancy 
promises,  you  will  be  disappointed.  I  ask 
you,  my  fellow  Mlssisslpplans.  to  Join  with 
me  on  this  day  in  an  imdertaking  worthy  of 
the  best  of  our  traditions  to  reestablish  and 
to  reassert  the  principles  not  only  on  which 
political  Institutions  must  rest  but  on  which 
human  character  and  human  life  itself  must 
depend. 

I  said  to  you  when  I  launched  our  cam- 
paign for  governor  that  the  time  had  come 
in  Mississippi  for  us  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the 
dusty  road  and  set  our  sights  high  on  the 
mountainside  of  achievement— of  achieve- 
ment based  on  a  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  every  citizen  and  the  worth  of  every  indi- 
vidual. I  repeat  that  request  here  today.  I 
come  as  your  governor,  asking  for  your  help 
in  putting  together  in  this  State  a  quality  of 
life,  a  spirit  of  purpose,  a  resolution  of  the 
will  that  will  sustain  us,  not  only  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead,  but  that  will  lay 
the  basis  for  the  sustaining  of  the  greatness 
of  this  State  for  future  generations. 

We  have  that  unique  opportunity.  It  is 
one  of  the  Ood-glven  blessings  that  has 
come  to  us  in  the  world  where  relatively  few 
people  have  a  choice  as  to  what  they  will  do 
with  their  lives.  We  have  a  choice.  Here  you 
and  I  in  this  good  state  have  the  power  to 
decide  which  way  we  shall  go.  But  to  make 
those  decisions  we  must  have  our  priorities 
straight  and  our  standard  of  values  in  focus. 
Let  me  share  with  you  the  resolution  that  I 
have  made— the  commitments  that  I  have 
made  to  myself— commitments  which  I  in- 
tend to  live  up  to  with  all  the  strength  that 
Ood  has  given  me— but  commitments  that  I 
must  have  your  help  to  carry  out.  There  will 
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be  no  place  in  this  administration  for  any 
person  who  is  not  completely  dedicated  to 
serving  the  public  Interest.  There  will  be  no 
place  in  this  administration  for  any  person 
who  is  not  willing  to  work.  There  will  be  no 
place  in  this  administration  for  any  one  who 
is  not  utterly  and  impeccably  trustworthy  in 
all  of  his  affairs  and  relations  and  activities 
with  the  people  of  Mississippi,  their  proper- 
ty and  their  possessions,  there  will  be  no 
place  in  this  administration  for  bias  or  prej- 
udice based  on  sectionalism  or  class  or  race 
or  religion  or  anything  else.  There  will  be 
no  place  in  this  administrtion  for  mediocrity 
or  shoddy  performance  or  a  half-done  Job. 

I  look  down  this  long  sweep  of  history— I 
look  down  Capitol  Street  here  before  me 
today,  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  what 
other  people  in  other  years  have  paid  for 
that  enables  us  to  meet  peacefully  here 
under  these  trees  in  front  of  this  historic 
old  statehouse.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  those 
old  pioneers,  including  some  of  my  own 
forebears,  who  came  into  this  wilderness 
country  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  to 
carve  out  here  on  this  bluff  above  the  Pearl 
River  a  city— a  civilized  city— a  beautiful 
city- and  to  make  it  the  Capital  City  of  a 
great  state. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  that  state  later 
shattered  by  the  tragedy  of  civil  war  that 
turned  neighbor  against  neighbor,  and  sec- 
tion against  section,  sind  saw  great  buildings 
laid  waste— this  beautiful  city  put  to  fire 
and  ashes— and  out  of  that  holocaust  came 
a  new  spirit — came  a  new  opportunity. 

But  there  have  been  so  many  years  that 
the  locusts  have  eaten,  when  we  still  pitted 
ourselves  against  each  other,  white  against 
black,  rich  against  poor,  businessman 
against  farmer,  the  Delta  against  the  Hills, 
south  Mlssissippian  against  north  Mississlp- 
pian.  We  saw  our  beautiful  soil  stripped  of 
erosion,  our  forests  laid  waste,  our  rivers 
run  red.  our  great  natural  bounty  wasted 
before  our  very  eyes  and  we  wondered  why 
we  did  not  pro8i>er. 

We  have  waste  too  much  time.  We  have 
wasted  too  much  of  our  substance.  We  have 
spent  too  many  of  our  years,  too  much  of 
our  energy  being  against  things  we  did  not 
understand,  being  afraid  of  change,  being 
suspicious  of  the  Intellectual,  and  being 
oblivious  to  our  image  apd  our  reputation. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  get  on  with  the 
Job— long  overdue— of  building  this  state 
into  the  land  of  prosperity  that  it  truly  can 
4>e.  That  is  what  this  inaugural  is  all  about, 
and  I  want  you  to  Join  with  me  in  making 
that  promise  here  collectively  to  each 
other— that  we  shall  not  let  any  force  divide 
us  tiiat  will  prevent  us  from  achieving  that 
ultimate  level  of  promise  and  prosperity  and 
progress  ttiat  we  all  know  down  deep  in  our 
hearts  in  our  rightful  inheritance.  I  believe 
with  all  of  the  fiber  of  my  being  tiiat  the  re- 
maining twenty  years  of  this  century  belong 
to  this  area  of  America— to  this  great  heart- 
land of  the  Deep  South— to  this  state  beau- 
tifully and  picturesquely  named  "Mississip- 
pi". Let  those  syllables  roll  off  your  tongue. 
with  the  assurance  that  this  is  where  the 
action  Is  going  to  be.  This  is  where  the 
achievements  of  the  future  will  lie.  This  is 
where  we  are  going  to  harness  our  brain- 
power and  our  creativity  and  out  ingenuity. 
This  is  where  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
leadership  in  scientific  and  social  research 
in  solving  the  problems  that  this  country  Is 
desperately  looking  for  somebody  to  solve. 
These  will  not  be  the  years  that  the  locusts 
have  eaten.  These  will  be  the  years  of  ful- 
fillment and  satisfaction  and  pride  and  ac- 
complishment and  assurance  that  we  will  be 
putting  it  all  together,  with  one  people 
united  in  an  effort  that  has  as  its  common 
bond  a  commitment  to  greatness. 

As  I  said  before,  this  will  not  be  easy.  No 
great  purpose  is  easily  achieved,  but  what 
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greater  purpose  could  unite  us  and  send  us 
confidently  down  the  road  of  the  future 
than  the  assurance  that  we  have  met  the 
challenge  of  these  late  twentieth  century 
years  in  helping  solve  some  of  the  problems 
ihaf.  haunt  America  today. 

We  say  to  our  sister  states.  "We  have  here 
what  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  looking  for— 
people  who  are  willing  to  work— who  don't 
want  a  free  ride— who  will  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  a  well-done  Job.  That  we  have  here 
the  resources  essential  to  the  building  of  a 
self-sufficient  nation.  Resources  of  energy- 
resources  of  food— resources  of  fiber- re- 
sources of  shelter— all  that  in  a  benign  cli- 
mate, where  the  living  Is  good,  and  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else,  a  good  spirit  in 
our  people,  where  bitterness  has  been  put 
aside,  where  people  do  not  ask.  "Where  did 
he  come  from?"  or  "What  club  does  he  be- 
long to?"  or  "What  color  is  his  skin?" 

The  question  they  ask  is  "What  can  he 
do?" 

I  consider  that  you  and  I  form  the  most 
fortunate  generation  that  has  ever  lived, 
even  with  the  problems  of  Inflation  and  en- 
ergy and  international  tension  and  all  of  the 
other  difficulties  that  confront  mankind. 

As  we  look  around  us  and  count  our  bless- 
ings, this  must  represent  for  all  of  us  the 
most  exciting  and  stimiilating  time  in  which 
anybody  could  want  to  live,  and  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  challenge  I  present  to  you  here 
today— a  challenge  of  making  this  state, 
without  confrontation  and  without  contro- 
versy, without  self-pity  and  without  any 
sense  of  Inferiority,  hold  our  heads  up  to 
the  world  and  say,  "We  are  today  ready, 
willing,  able,  and  insistent  on  taking  our  full 
share  of  the  responsibilities  or  leadership  in 
this  country.  We  will  help  do  the  work,  we 
will  help  solve  the  problems,  and  we  will  in- 
sist on  our  share  of  the  national  benefits. 
We  are  going  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 
We  are  going  to  educate  our  people,  take 
care  of  our  handicapped,  and  provide  for 
those  Indigent  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves.  We  are  going  to  help  our  senior 
citizens  live  in  dignity  and  self-respect,  and 
we  are  going  to  work  for  better  health  care 
and  better  housing  and  better  transporta- 
tion for  all  of  our  people.  We  are  going  to 
strive  to  protect  our  natural  resources  and 
conserve  our  land  and  our  forests  and  our 
streams.  But  at  the  same  time  we  are  also 
going  to  put  our  people  to  work  in  Jobs  tliat 
challenge  their  skills  and  pay  them  an  ade- 
quate wage.  We  are  going  to  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  hard  work  and  tough 
discipline  and  long  hours. 

We  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  letting  up 
in  Mississippi.  We>stlll  have  too  much  catch- 
ing up  to  do.  We  have  to  run  faster  and  get 
up  earUer  and  stay  up  later  to  get  to  where 
we  want  to  be.  This  will  not  happen  because 
we  want  it  to  happen,  and  it  will  not  come 
about  because  of  massive  new  govenunental 
programs.  It  will  occur  only  as  enough  of  us 
are  willing  to  struggle  to  make  It  happen.  I 
want  us  to  stop  selling  ourselves  short  by 
not  fully  utilizing  all  of  our  people— our  tal- 
ented people— our  creative  and  imaginative 
people.  The  old  solutions  will  not  do.  Let  us 
not  l>e  afraid  to  launch  out  into  new  areas. 
Let  us  not  feel  threatened  by  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

I  shall  in  the  next  few  days  ask  this  legis- 
lature for  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  an- 
other Joint  session  some  of  my  specific  rec- 
ommendations. They  will  be  designed  to 
help  achieve  the  basic  goals  which  I  have 
set  before  you  today.  They  will  have  as 
their  major  thrust  the  Increased  efficiency 
of  state  government,  and  making  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  throughout  my  ad- 
ministration I  shall  always  remember  that 
in  occupying  this  high  office  I  do  so  as  your 
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servant  I  shall  accordingly  always  strive  to 
sene  you  in  a  «-ay  that  will  reflect  credit  on 
you  and  that  will  Insure  Increased  respect 
(or  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Another  governor  on  another  January  day 
when  I  was  a  very  small  boy  stated  what  in 
the  final  analysis  is  the  ultimate  measure  of 
our  performance.  I  conunend  to  you  these 
words  from  the  inaugural  address  of  Gover- 
nor Mike  Conner  in  1932: 

"And  if  in  this  hour  we  shall  set  the  pub- 
lic welfare  as  the  only  goal  of  our  ambition, 
if  we  shall  make  it  the  supreme  object  of 
our  effort  and  dedicate  to  its  achievement 
the  best  endowment  of  our  lives,  we  need 
not  fear  for  the  results  of  our  labors,  nor  for 
the  future  of  the  state."* 
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October  25,  1977,  and  signed  by  the 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this 
bill  for  a  continuation  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  doxorubicin  hydro- 
chloride until  June  30. 1982.« 


RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  FORCE 


CANCER  CHEMOTHERAPY  DRUG 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  E>elaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, doxorubicin  hydrochloride,  under 
the  trade  name  Adriamycin™— doxo- 
rubicin hydrochloride— for  injection,  is 
a  drug  used  in  cancer  chemotherapy  to 
successfully  treat  small  cell  cancers  in- 
cluding acute  lymphoblastic  and  acute 
myeloblastic  leuliemias.  breast,  ovar- 
ian, thjrroid,  and  bronchogenic  lung 
carcinomas,  among  others.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  active  chemotherapy  agents 
available  .and  the  most  widely  used 
cancer  chemotherapy  drug  in  the 
United  States. 

The  patent  for  this  drug  is  held  by 
an  Italian  pharmaceutical  company. 
Farmitalia,  S.p.A.  All  manufacturing 
of  Adriamycin  is  done  in  Milan,  Italy. 
The  single  largest  domestic  customer 
for  the  drug  in  the  United  States  is 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  who 
sponsored  the  drug's  New  Drug  Appli- 
cation before  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  1974.  At  present,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  is  engaged 
in  a  significant  amount  of  research  in- 
volving use  of  Adriamycin. 

Adriamycin  is  marlceted  for  use  by  a 
limited  number  of  physicians  qualified 
in  the  use  of  cancer  chemotherapy.  It 
is  not  widely  advertised  because  the 
nature  of  the  drug  requires  close  ob- 
servation of  the  patient  and  extensive 
laljoratory  monitoring  during  its  use. 

Adriamycin  Is  not  in  direct  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  with  other 
antineoplastic  agents.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  used  to  augment  or  supplement 
other  forms  of  treatment  including 
use  in  conjunction  with  other  antineo- 
plastic drugs. 

A  full  course  of  treatment  with 
Adriamycin  is  not  inexpensive.  In  light 
of  its  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  in  patients  in  this  country, 
there  seems  to  be  no  cogent  reason  to 
add  an  indirect  charge  that  our  health 
care  system  must  support. 

In  1977, 1  was  pleased  to  sponsor  the 
original  bill  suspending  the  duty  on 
this  drug.  That  bill  was  considered  by 
the  House,  and  unanimously  passed  on 
July  18.  1977.  It  was  subsequently 
passed  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  ap- 
proved  as  amended  by  the  House  on 
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OrCOU>KAIK> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Carter's  new  de- 
fense budget  will  include  $300  million 
to  begin  the  buildup  of  a  "raj>id  de- 
ployment force."  This  force,  designed 
for  quick  Intervention  over  long  dis- 
tances, would  ultimately  serve  only  as 
an  instrument  of  political  provocation. 
Many  experts,  inside  and  outside  the 
State  Department,  contend  such  a 
force  would  be  of  little  use  in  protect- 
ing our  interests  in  Persian  Gulf  oil. 
Even  if  the  United  States  were  to  in- 
tervene In  the  region-  in  response  to 
some  political  or  military  threat  to  oil 
supplies,  there  would  be  no  way  to  pre- 
vent sabotage  of  the  oil  fields. 

More  importantly,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  rapid  deployment  force 
as  the  administration  envisions  would 
contribQte  to  tension  and  turbulence 
in  an  area  of  the  world  that  is  already 
dangerously  unstable.  The  American 
role  in  the  Middle  East  should  be  that 
of  the  peacemaker,  and  the  creation  of 
this  force  would  seriously  undermine 
our  credibility  in  that  role.  Further- 
more, the  relationship  between  the 
rapid  deployment  force  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Powers  Act 
have  never  been  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
perceptive  article  concerning  the  rapid 
deployment  force.  Written  by  Frances 
FitzGerald.  "Muskets  and  Gunboats" 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  9, 1980] 

MnSKETS  AND  OUNBOATS 

(By  Frances  FitzGerald) 
The  Iranian  crisis,  followed  by  the  Soviet 
invasioi\  of  Afghanistan,  has  given  a  power- 
ful lift  to  the  spirit  of  military  adventurism 
in  Washington.  The  Administration  has  re- 
sponded to  both  acts  of  aggression  with  the 
most  efficient  diplomatic  and  econ(}mic 
means  at  its  disposal,  but  in  the  background 
it's  hard  to  hear  anything  for  the  rattling  of 
sabers  and  the  clanking  of  swords. 

While  the  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates growl  helplessly,  press  commentators 
such  as  E>ans  and  Novak,  WUUam  Saflre, 
George  Will.  Joseph  Kraft  and  editorial 
writers  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  have 
been  calling  for  militar)-  action,  or  the 
ttireat  of  it.  against  Iran. 

At  the  same  time,  members  of  the  anti- 
SALT  II  New  Right  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Pentagon  have  been  arguing  in  principle  for 
American  military  intervention  in  the  third 
world.  As  they  put  it,  the  time  for  guilt  and 
apologies  is  over,  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  our 
post-Vietnam  inhibitions  against  the  direct 
use  of  American  military  force.  The  argu- 
ment is  not  new— it  originated  in  the  Nixon 
Administration— but  now,  only  Ave  yean 
after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  its  propo- 
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nents  have  grown  mighty  in  number  and  in 
influence. 

Last  month.  President  Carter  aimounced 
plans  to  create  a  110,000-man  "rapid  deploy- 
ment force  "  and  designated  $300  million  for 
new  fleets  of  ships  and  planes  capable  of 
transporting  American  troops  to  the  remo- 
test areas  of  the  developing  world. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  all  this  saber- 
rattling  is  that  It  seems  to  exist  in  a  sphere 
quite  apart  from  the  goals  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  the  real  world  out  there. 

The  advocates  of  an  attack  on  Iran  have 
never  argued  that  military  action  would 
save  the  hostages  (indeed,  most  have  ac- 
knowledged that  it  would  probably  kill 
them)  or  that  it  would  not  result  in  a  cutoff 
of  Iranian  oil.  retaliation  by  other  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  and  chaos  in  the  economies 
of  the  non-Communist  world.  For  theih.  an 
attack  on  Iran  would  be  retaliation  for  its 
own  sake— a  purposeful  Job  of  cutting  off 
one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face. 

Similarly  the  advocates  of  'capabilities" 
for  the  rapid  deploj^ment  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  third  world  have  never  ex- 
plained the  possible  uses  of  a  small  expedi- 
tionary force.  What  country  could  the 
United  States  invade  with  three  divisions- 
even  highly  mobile  ones?  Not  Libya,  not 
Panama  (particularly  not  while  the  Shah  is 
there),  not  Southern  Yemen.  The  Domini- 
can Republic,  perhaps.  Or  Barbados  and  the 
Grenadines.  What  government  could  be 
knocked  out  by  a  "quick  surgical  strike?"  Al- 
ternatively, what  regime  in  the  world  would 
ask  for  three  divisions— unless  It  meant  to 
hold  them  hostage  for  a  larger  troop  com- 
mitment? 

The  new  militarists  in  Washington  do  not 
address  these  questions.  Instead,  they  talk 
psychology.  Americans,  they  say,  must  shed 
their  guilt  over  the  Vietnam  War  and  re- 
store the  "credibility"  of  American  arms- 
including  the  nuclear  deterrent.  The  argu- 
ment is  not  at  all  reassuring.  "Credibility" 
is,  after  all.  the  word  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  used  when  embarlcing 
on  those  military  ventures  least  calculated 
to  inspire  it.  (The  invasions  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  for  example.  Then,  a  week  or  two 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Kissinger 
proposed  that  American  "credibility"  rested 
on  the  survival  of  the  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
and  Lon  Nol  regimes.)  Then,  to  talk  about 
American  "guilt"  is  to  use  the  moral  objec- 
tion to  the  war  to  conceal  the  practical 
one— that  even  a  half  million  American 
troops  were  not  enough  to  win  it. 

The  other  argtmient  of  the  militarists  has 
to  do  with  the  dispatch  of  Cuban  troops  to 
Africa,  and  now,  presumably,  with  the  Sovi- 
et troops  in  Afghanistan.  The  argimient  is 
not  that  the  United  States  should  send 
troops  to  fight  the  Cubans  or  the  Russians 
(the  militarists  are  not  yet  asking  for  a 
ground  war  between  the  superp)owers)  but 
rather  that  because  the  Russians  are  Inter- 
vening in  the  third  world,  so  should  we:  A 
keep-up-wlth-the-Joneses  argument.  The 
Imperial  exi>edltions  of  the  Cubans  and  the 
Russians  are.  however,  more  cautionary 
than  encouraging  as  examples.  What  they 
show  is  that  a  small  foreign  army  can  bog 
down  in  Africa  for  years  and  that  even  a  su- 
perpower cannot  pacify  a  few  thousand  rag- 
ged tribesmen  on  its  borders  without  send- 
ing a  large  army.  What  they  demonstrate  is 
precisely  what  the  Vietnam  War  demon- 
strated some  years  ago:  The  world  is  no 
longer  safe  for  gunl>oats  and  thin  red  lines. 
The  natives  Just  don't  nm  away  as  they 
used  to  when  the  first  shot  is  fired. 

In  effect,  what  our  new  defense  strategists 
are  now  doing  is  putting  in  orders  for  mus- 
kets, horseshoes  and  spurs.  It's  not  danger- 
ous—not until  the  day  when  a  modem  Lord 
Cardigan  forms  up  the  "rapid  deployment 
force"  and  yells  "Charge!"  For  that  modem 
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Lord  Cardigan  will  surely  explain  in  ad- 
vance that  the  credibility  of  the  American 
nuclear  deterrent  rests  on  the  success  of  his 
Light  Brigade.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  JOHN  B.  INGEMI  OP  NEW 
JERSEY.  OUTSTANDING  EDUCA- 
TOR. DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN. 
COMMUNITY  LEADER.  AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NKW  JKRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
January  26,  the  residents  of  Haw- 
thorne, my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  together 
in  testimony  to  the  lifetime  of  out- 
standing public  service  that  our  people 
have  received  from  an  esteemed  educar 
tor,  community  leader,  and  good 
friend,  Hon.  John  B.  Ingemi  who  has 
announced  his  retirement  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Hawthorne,  N.J. 

As  Superintendent  Ingemi  retires 
from  this  highly  respected  office  of 
public  trust,  I  am  pleased  to  partici- 
pate with  his  many,  many  friends,  and 
colleagues  in  expressing^  our  deepr  ap* 
preciation  for  all  of  his  good  works 
and  share  great  pride  in  the  success  of 
his  achievements  with  his  good  wife 
Ruth;  their  sons:  Johm  B.  Ingemi.  Jr.. 
physical  education  teacher.  Wood- 
bridge,  UJ.;  William  M.  Ingemi,  soph- 
omore, Virginia  University,  Richmond, 
Va.;  and  daughter  Diana  Lopresti.  sec- 
retary to  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools.  Freehold  Township,  N.J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cultural,  historical, 
and  economic  achievements,  even  the 
basic  health,  well-being,  and  longevity 
of  a.  state  and  nation  depend  in  a  large 
meafitire  upon  how  well  we  educate 
each  generation  charged  with  the 
trust  of  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities and  traditions.  John  Ingemi  has 
indeed  earned  the  greatest  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us  for  his  leadership 
and  highest  standards  of  excellence  in 
seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
catipn  for  our  young  people.  His  per- 
sonal commitment  and  endeavors  as 
an  educator  over  the  past  four  decades 
have  endeared  him  to  all  of  us. 

John  is  a  graduate  of  Hammonton 
High  School,  class  of  1935.  He  received 
his  B.S.  degree  from  Glassboro  State 
College  In  1940,  his  M.A.  degree  from 
Colimibia  University  Teachers  College 
in  1947,  and  his  doctorate  in  educa- 
tion— Ed.  D.— from  Columbia  Universi- 
ty Teachers  College  in  1958. 

In  1940  Jolin  Joined  the  faculty  of 
the  New  Lisbon  School  for  Boys.  New 
Lisbon,  N.J.  and  left  in  1941  to  accept 
a  teaching  position  with  the  Hammon- 
ton school  system,  Hammonton,  N.J. 
He  has  also  taught  at  the  William  Pat- 
erson  State  College  located  in  my 
hometown  of  Wayne,  N.J. 

Superintendent  Ingemi 's  teaching 
career  was  interrupted  between  1942 
to  1946  to  serve  the  people  of  our 
country  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
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during  World  War  II.  Upon  his  return 
to  civilian  life  in  1946  he  resumed  his 
teaching  profession  as  a  teacher  at 
Woodcliff  Lake  Public  Schools*  Wood- 
cliff  Lake;  N.J.,  for  1  year  and  then  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  serve  on  the 
faculty  of  Westwood  Public  Schools, 
Westwood,  N.J.,  for  5  years.  In  1952  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  Berkeley 
Avenue  Elementary  School,  West- 
wood,  N.J.  before  attaining  the  leader- 
ship position  of  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Dunellen,  N.J.  in  1962.  He 
has  been  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Hawthorne.  N.J.,  since  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  civic  affairs,  John 
has  extended  the  richness  of  his  wis- 
dom and  expertise— always  giving  will- 
ingly and  unselfishly  of  his  time— in 
helping  others.  During  the  years  1952 
to  1957  he  was  director  of  recreation 
in  Westwood,  N.J.  He  has  been  a  most 
active  member  of  the  following  organi- 
zations and  public  agencies: 

Rotary  Clubs  in  Westwood,  Dunellen  and 
Hawthorne;  Board  of  Directors.  Hawthorne 
Public  Library;  Police  Examination  Board, 
Hawthorne:  National  Education  Association 
(Life  Member);  American  Association  of 
School  Adminlgtrators;  New  Jersey  Council 
of  Education;  New  Jersey  Association  of 
School  Administrators;  Passaic  County 
School  Superintendents"  Association;  and 
Hawthorne  Bl-Centennial  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  has  served  our 
people  and  our  country  with  honor 
and  distlhction.  He  is  an  outstanding 
administrator,  educator,  and  good 
friend  whose  richness  of  wisdom  and 
expertise  in  his ,  daily  pursuits  have 
touched  the  lives  of  many,  many  peo- 
ple in  my  congressional  district.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  publicly 
acclaim  all  of  his  good  worlcs  and 
share  the  pride  of  his  famly  in  his  ac- 
complishments and  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  which  have  truly 
enriched  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  great  American— 
Hon.  John  B.  IngenU  of  New  Jersey.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REFKESeNTATrVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany  was  a  prime  advocate  of  the 
American  labor  movement  and  life- 
time champion  and  defender  of  the 
American  worker. 

He  was  a  man  of  immeasurable  wis- 
dom, strength,  and  compassion,  in- 
deed, a  rarity.  In  his  lifetime  he 
achieved  a  position  of  powerful  and 
distinguished  leadership  in  the  world, 
as  well  a  maintaining  a  lifelong  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  family  life,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  deep  devotion  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Meany  and  his  three  daugh- 
ters. 

George  Meany's  litany  of  accom- 
plishments include  the  successful 
union  of  the  American  Federation  of 
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Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Ihdustrisl 
Organizations— AFL-<nO. 

George  Meany's  death  marks  a  tre- 
mendous loss  for  all  working  men  and 
women.  The  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
staunchest  loyalists.  The  world  has 
lost  a  great  man.  George  Meany's  firm 
and  imwavering  commitment  to  up- 
hold and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
American  laborer  hallmarked  his  dedi- 
cated service  which  sprawled  more 
than  a  half  a  century.  While  Mt. 
Meany's  absence  will  be  felt  deeply, 
his  invaluable  contributions  to  our 
democratic  system  will  endure.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY— 1980 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  BdCHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
62d  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  an  independent  Ukraine,  a  republic 
which  struggled  for  3  years  before 
being  overpowered. 

The  idea  of  Ukrainian  nationhood  is, 
at  this  point  in  history,  beyond 
achievement.  But  it  is  not  beyond 
imagination. 

The  literary  and  political  dissidents 
in  the  Soviet  Union  annoy  the  Govern- 
ment and  attract  worldwide  attention, 
but  they  are  a  tiny  minority.  The 
struggle  of  the  Soviet  Jews  engages 
the  attention  of  millions  and  bothers 
the  Soviets,  but  they  are  a  relatively 
small  minority. 

The  prospect  of  ethnic  dissent,  how- 
ever, the  prospect  of  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent Ukraine,  now  that  shakes 
the  Soviets.  Without  the  50.000,000 
Ukrainians,  the  Russians  would  find 
themselves  a  European  minority  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  imprisoned  Valentin  Moroz 
wrote  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  wider 
struggle,  Stalinist  repression  is  direct- 
ed not  only  "against  those  who  think 
differently,  but  also  against  those  whQ 
think  for  themselves." 

Moroz,  perhaps  the  most  provocative 
Ukraini£Ui  thinker  of  today,  is  a  man 
who  displayed  a  willingness  to  risk 
years  of  miserable  incarceration  in 
order  to  be  an  individual. 

Moroz  also  wrote: 

Despotism  begins  when  people  stop  re- 
garding violence  aimed  at  them  as  evil  and 
begin  to  think  of  it  as  normal. 

We  should  ponder  the  words  of 
Moroz  today  and  also  refresh  our 
memories  on  the  historical  details  of 
the  Ukraine. 

Those  historical  details  are  ably  set 
forth  in  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr. 
Anthony  Zukowsky,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian    Congress    Committee    of 
America.  A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 
Ukrainian    Congress    Committee 
OP  America,  Metrdpoutam  De- 
troit Bramcr. 

Wamn,  Mich.,  Januam  19, 1980. 


January  28,  1980 

Re  January   22,   Ukrainian   Independence 

Day. 
Hon.  LcdEN  N.  NcDZi,  , 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nedzi:  We  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Ukrainians,  all  over  the  world.  Including  the 
United  States,  will  celebrate  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  in  January. 

January  22nd  will  mark  the  62nd  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Pro<;lamaUon  of  Independence 
of  Ukraine  and  the  61st  Anniversary  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands 
were  united  Into  one  Independent  and  sover- 
eign nation.  Both  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  the  Act  of  Union  were  pro- 
claimed by  a  duly  elected  parliament  (Cen- 
tral Rada)  in  Kiev,  capital  of  Ukraine,  on 
January  22. 1918  and  January  22. 1919. 

This  sovereign  Ukrainian  state  was  imme- 
diately recognized  by  a  large  number  of  na- 
tions, including  France  and  England.  Diplo- 
matic relations  were  established  with  them. 
Recognition  was  granted  also,  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment had  officially  recognized  Ukraine 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state, 
Ukraine  was  attacked,  both  by  military  ag- 
gression and  by  subversion  from  within. 

For  three  and  one-half  years  the  Ukraini- 
an people  waged  a  gallant  struggle  U  de- 
fense of  their  country,  alone  and  without 
aid  from  Western  nations,  but  were  ulti- 
mately overpowered  by  a  numerically 
stronger  and  better  equipped  Russian  Bol- 
shevik aggressor.  They  destroyed  the  Ukrai- 
nian National  Republic  and  created  a  Com- 
munist puppet  government  known  as  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R.). 

The  entire  history  of  Soviet-dominated 
Ukraine  Is  a  ghastly  record  of  inhumanity, 
outright  persecution,  terror  and  genocide. 
Russlf  ication  and  denationalization  plus  vio- 
lation of  human  rights,  on  a  scale  not 
known  In  the  history  of  mankind,  has  oc- 
curred. 

In  summary,  the  colonial  rule  of  Soviet 
Communism  in  Ukraine  can  be  character- 
ized by  the  following: 

A.  During  the  sixty  years  of  Moscow  rule 
in  Ukraine,  millions  of  Ukrainians  have 
been  annihilated  by  man-made  famines,  de- 
portations and  executions. 

B.  Both  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Churches  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  their  clergy  and  faithful  have 
been  arrested  and  persecuted. 

C.  All  aspects  of  Ukl-ainian  life  are  rigidly 
controlled  and  directed  by  Moscow. 

D.  Permanent  violation  of  Human  and  Na- 
tional RighU  was  Instituted  In  Ukraine. 
Thousands  of  Ukrainians  have  been  charged 
with  "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion", tried  and  convicted.  Many  have  been 
tortured.  Incarcerated  and  confined  In  psy- 
chiatric asylums  where  drugs  and  chemlcids 
are  forcibly  administered.  Despite  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  Sovi- 
et oppression  has  Intensified  In  Ukraine. 
New  arrests  of  Innocent  people  have  been 
made  by  the  Russians.  The  KOB.  Soviet  Se- 
cret Police,  has  committed  many  murders. 
Mrs.  Ala  Horska.  poetess  and  literary  critic, 
was  murdered  in  Kiev.  This  past  year,  music 
composer.  Volodimlr  Iwasluk  was  murdered 
in  Lwlw.  Ukraine.  Members  of  the  Urkraln- 
ian  Helsinki  Groups  were  tried  and  given 
harsh  sentences. 

Russian  enslavement  of  Ukraine  has 
brought  much  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Ukraine.  In  1919-1920  Ukraine  was  the  first 
victim  of  Russian-Communist  anresslon. 
Since  then,  with  passive  Indifference  to  the 
Western  world,  they  have  subjugated  other 
countries.  The  recent  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  is  the  latest  warning,  to 
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the  world,  that  Russian  ImperiaUsm  poses 
the  greatest  threat  to  all. 

In  spite  of  this  oppressive  yoke,  Ukrain- 
ians have  never  accepted  this  foreign  domi- 
nation and  are  continuing  their  struggle  for 
Human  Rights,  Freedom  and  National  Inde- 
pendence. A  new  breed  of  adamant  fighters 
for  Human  and  National  Rights  gives  us 
hope  that  Ukraine  will  be  free  again. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  and  ^preciation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  U.S.  government 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress  for  their  untiring  efforts  In  bring- 
ing many  freedom  fighters  and  dissidents, 
from  Soviet  prisons,  to  our  great  coimtry 
and  giving  them  asylum  here.  Ood  bless  you 
aU! 

The  Ukrainian  people,  in  the  free  world. 
are  celebrating  the  memorable  January 
22nd  as  their  greatest  holiday.  For  many 
years,  the  22nd  of  January  has  been  pro- 
claimed. Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  in 
American  cities  and  states  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Therefore,  it  is  in  the  common  spirit  of 
liberty,  faith  and  Justice  that  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  VJ6.  Congress. 
Join  Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  In  giving 
moral  support  to  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
their  struggle  for  Himian  Rights.  Freedom 
and  National  Independence. 

We  appreciate,  very  much,  your  support 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people. 

Sincerely. 

Dr.  Antbont  Zdkowskt. 
President,  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America,  Metropolitan  Detroit 
Branch.0 


A  DOMESTIC  "AFGHANISTAN"? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  BflCHEL 

opnxmoiB 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  memorable  moments  of  re- 
cent history  occurred  when  President 
Carter  told  us  that  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  had  dramatically 
changed  his  view  of  their  intentions. 
Since  the  President  was,  presumably, 
perhaps  the  last  person  in  the  West- 
em  world  to  have  been  surprised  by 
Soviet  aggression,  many  observers  feel 
that  his  admission  reflects  badly  on 
his  grasp  of  world  affairs. 

I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
version  of  this  kind  of  discovery  on  the 
domestic  front,  concerning  labor-man- 
agement disputes.  For  3  years  I  have 
been  calling  for  effective  machinery  to 
deal  with  such  disputes  and  for  3  years 
the  administration  has  conducted  it- 
self in  the  usual— this  is,  unacceptable 
and  unworkable— way  when  it  comes 
to  settling  national  emergencies. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  has  re- 
cently reminded  us  what  we  are  faced 
with  in  the  near  future  as  unions 
make  a  push  to  catch  up  with  prices. 
In  the  hope  the  President  or  some  of 
his  advisers  might  read  this  and  not  be 
"dramatically"  surprised  by  a  series  of 
labor-management  disputes  leading  to 
economic  disaster,  at  this  point  I  wish 
to  Insert  in  the  Rbcoro.  "Unions'  Big 
Push  to  Catch  Up  With  Price,"  from 
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vU.S.  News  &  World  Report.  December 
31. 1979. 

Unions'  Big  Push  To  Catcb  Up  With 
PaicBS 

Undaunted  by  layoffs  and  government 
wage  restraints,  millions  of  union  workers 
are  threatening  to  strike  in  1980  unless 
their  wages  catch  up  with  Inflation. 

Experts  foresee  many  Mtter  labor-man- 
agement confrontations  during  omitrart 
talks  covering  about  3.7  million  blue-oollar 
workers.  Industries  facing  a  strike  threat  in 
the  coming  year  Include  oil.  telephone, 
steel,  aluminum,  copper,  ctHistruction.  mari- 
time and  aerospace.  The  prospects  for  labor 
strike  are  even  greater  in  the  public  sector. 

The  fireworks  could  begin  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary 8.  when  about  60.000  oil-industry  work- 
ers are  scheduled  to  strike.  Already  the  oQ 
companies  have  furnished  their  reflneries 
with  cots  and  refrigerators  to  t>e  used  by  su- 
pervisors during  a  walkout. 

At  the  heart  of  all  this  discontent  is  the 
rise  over  the  past  year  of  almost  13  percent 
in  the  consumer  price  index,  the  worst  infla- 
tion rate  in  more  than  30  years.  Since  wages 
on  average  have  faUen  behind  inflation,  the 
buying  power  of  a  typical  American  worker 
has  declined  by  S  percent  over  the  past  year. 
"Workers  haven't  galped  anything  from 
higher  wages."  says  AFL-CIO  economist 
Rudy  Oswald.  "They've  been  falling  further 
and  further  behind." 

aATTLXSLOOM 

In  contract  talks,  unions  say,  they  wQl  de- 
mand larger-than-usual  wage  Increases  to 
compensate  for  the  losses  their  members 
have  suffered  as  a  result  of  inflation.  The 
Conference  Board  estimates  that  wage  and 
benefit  increases  negotiated  during  1980  will 
average  9.5  percent.  Although  these  in- 
creases are  expected  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  those  negotiated  during  1979.  they  will 
continue  to  lag  behind  a  projected  1980  in- 
flation rate  of  more  than  10  percent. 

Such  demands  will  not  be  acliTfeved  with- 
out a  struggle.  Einployers  are  facing  severe 
limitations  brought  on  by  recession.  Infla- 
tion, lagging  productivity  and  President 
Carter's  wage-restraint  program.  George 
Moore,  vice  president  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  foresees  "difficult  bargaining 
ahead"  as  employers  set  out  to  trim  employ- 
ment costs  in  1980. 

Frank  Doyle.  General  Eectric's  vice  presi- 
dent for  labor  relations,  says  that  the  ero- 
sion of  wages  will  stimulate  "increased  mili- 
tancy and  willingness  to  accept  strife" 
among  workers.  "People  simply  won't  stand 
for  this,"  he  says.  Government  officials  ex- 
pect Increased  strike  activity  In  the  public 
sector  as  well  as  scattered  walkouts  by  work- 
ers in  the  oil,  steel,  aerospace  and  long- 
shore Industries. 

Comi>ared  with  the  Impact  of  Inflation, 
most  other  bargaining  issues  now  seem  less 
Important  to  American  workers.  Says  Wil- 
liam Wtnpisinger,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists:  "I  expect 
wages  to  remain  the  focal  point  of  our  nego- 
tiations despite  a  lot  of  sociological  malar- 
key  about  today's  workers  being  less  inter- 
ested in  money  than  in  Job  satisfaction, 
shared  responsibility,  rotating  work  assign- 
ments and  other  esoteric  benefits.  In  Xhe 
final  analysis,  the  reason  people  work  is  to 
make  money." 

Union  leaders  do  not  view  the  President's 
wage-restraint  program  as  an  obstacle  to 
seeking  higher  pay  in  1980.  They  note  that 
the  official  7  percent  celling  on  wage  in- 
creases was  violated  constantly  by  unions  in 
1979.  with  no  serious  repercussions.  More- 
over, they  anticipate  the  procram  wiU  be  en- 
forced even  less  enthusiastically  in  1980.  an 
election  year. 
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The  unions  expect  the  President's  new 
Pay  Board,  headed  by  former  Labor  Secre- 
tary John  Dunlop,  will  find  some  way  to 
prove  that  virtually  every  new  wage  settle- 
ment is  not  inflationary.  As  one  administra- 
tion official  put  it:  "We'll  Just  let  Dr.  John 
work  his  magic." 

Likewise,  the  threat  of  job  losses  has  not 
dampened  the  workers'  desire  to  make 
enough  money  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 
About  1,000  employees  of  D.S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration's American  Bridge  Division  in  Am- 
bridge.  Pa.,  will  be  losing  their  jobs  in  1980 
because  they  refused  to  accept  a  wage  freeze 
as  a  condition  for  keeping  their  plant  open. 
In  steel  as  •  •  •  in  rent  contract  increased 
wages  by  48  percent.  This  year,  the  union 
wants  to  improve  upon  the  current  contract 
by  raising  pension  benefits  to  keep  up  with 
inflation. 

The  key  question  in  the  steel  industry  is 
whether  the  companies  will  agree  to  renew 
the  no-strike  agreement  before  the  next  ne- 
gotiations in  1983.  U.S.  Steel  Chairman 
David  M.  Roderick  hints  that  the  agree- 
ment has  become  too  expensive  Union 
sources  say  that  steel-industry  employment 
costs  are  expected  to  rise  to  $35,000  per  yean- 
per  worker  by  1983  as  a  result  of  the  indus- 
try's commitments  underthe  no-strike  pact. 
United  Steelworkers  President  Lloyd 
McBride  views  13.000  new  layoffs  by  U.S. 
Steel  as  a  sign  that  the  steel  industry  in- 
tends to  get  tougher  at  the  bargaining  Uble. 
Wages  in  the  copper  and  aluminum  indus- 
tries will  follow  the  pattern  set  in  steel. 
TELEmom 
Contracts  covering  700.000  employes  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany expire  Augmt  9.  A  nationwide  strike 
seems  unlikely,  even  though  many  tele- 
phone workers  have  staged  sidewalk  demon- 
strations over  the  past  year  to  protest  what 
they  view  as  increased  job  pressures  caused 
by  technology. 

The  key  issues  will  be  improved  costKif- 
living  raises,  better  pension  benefits  and  job 
security.  The  average  telephone  worker  now 
earns  $0.35  an  hour,  including  $1.13  ob- 
tained, through  cost-of-living  raises  over  the 
past  year, 

LOlf  GSHORK 

The  50.000  dockworkers  who  load  ships 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  now  have 
a  guaranteed  minimum  wage  of  $21,000  a 
year.  Some  earn  as  much  as  $40,000.  Yet 
many  experts  anticipate  a  strike  next  Sep- 
tember when  their  current  contract  expires. 
One  reason:  No  cost-of-Uvlng  clause.  "Our 
rals«»  always  have  been  ahead  of  inflation," 
says-  ILA  President  Thomas  W.  Gleason. 
"but  now  inflation  has  gotten  out  of  hand." 

AKROSPACK 

The  aerospace  industry  has  a  long  history 
of  strikes.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  thia 
trend  to  change  in  1980.  when  contracts  ex- 
pire for  employes  of  such  leading  aerospace 
firms  aa  Boeing,  Lockheed  and  McDonneU 
Douglas.  The  aerospace  unions,  led  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  will  try  to  im- 
prove their  cost-of-living  clause:  the  compa- 
nies will  try  to  weaken  it.  Says  one  union  of- 
ficial: "Any  attempt  to  further  dilute  our 
cost-of-living  clause  would  mean  a  strike." 

Administration  officials  fear  that  1AM 
President  Winpisinger.  a  strong  supporter 
of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  will  take  his 
aerospace  members  out  on  strike  simply  to 
embarrass  the  President.  A  long  walkout 
would  threaten  national  security  by  halting 
production  of  military  aircraft. 

coHsrmucnoN 
The  Labor   Department   estimates   that 
nearly  half  of  the  major  construction-indus- 
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try  contracts  will  expire  In  1980.  Most  con- 
struction contracts,  which  are  negotiated  lo- 
cally across  the  country,  do  not  have  cost- 
of-living  clauses.  This  is  one  reason  why 
building-trades  wages  have  been  increasing 
at  a  slower  pace  than  factory  pay  over  the 
past  two  years. 

Construction  companies  have  been  paying 
raises  of  about  6  to  7  percent  annually.  This 
trend  is  expected  to  continue  during  the 
current  recession,  except  in  the  sun-belt 
cities  where  construction  is  still  booming. 

GOVCKNMENT 

Contracts  covering  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  state  and  local  employes  also  will  be  ne- 
gotiated throughout  1980.  Government  pay 
has  been  rising  more  slowly  than  industrial 
wages  because  most  pacts  do  not  include 
cost-of-living  clauses.  Says  Assistant  Labor 
Secretary  Hobgood:  "The  public  sector  is 
going  to  be  the  source  of  a  lot  more  strikes 
because  they  don't  have  cost-of-living  pro- 
tection." 

Over  all,  a  number  of  labor  confrontations 
seem  unavoidable  in  1980.  Union  leaders  are 
telling  the  President  that  the  only  thing 
that  would  alter  this  gloomy  forecast  is 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls— a  move 
the  administration  has  all  but  ruled  out. 

Where  Strikes  Could  Occrai  a  1980 

January:  Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic  Work- 
ers—major oil  refineries  (80.000).  Bakery, 
Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers— Philip 
Morris  (8,200). 

March:  Glass  Bottle  Blowers— glass  manu- 
facturers (22,000). 

April:  United  Steelworkers— major  steel 
producers  (280.000). 

May:  United  Steelworkers,  Almninum 
Workers— top  three  aluminum  companies 
(42,000). 

June:  Utility  Workers— ConsoMdated  Edi- 
son of  New  York  City  (17,700). 

August:  Commimicatlons  Workers  of 
America,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  and  Telecommunications 
International  Union— American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  (700,000). 

September:  International  Longshoremen's 
Association— Atlantic  and  Gulf  port  ship- 
ping firms  (50,000).  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  TextUe  Workers- clothing  and  textile 
firms  (91.000). 

October  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, United  Auto  Workers— aerospace 
companies  (35.000). 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union— Greyhound 
Lines  (13,000). 

December  Seattle  Professional  Engineer- 
ing Employes  Association— Boeing  Company 
(17,090). 

Service  Employes  International  Union- 
New  York  City  commercial-building  owners 
(55,0OO).« 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 


or  mcHiGAit 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22.  1980,  marked  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  inciependence.  This 
was  a  day  of  great  significance  to 
Ukrainians  around  the  world.  It  is  sig- 
nificant both  for  the  happiness  that 
thoughts  of  a  free  Ukraine  bring  to  all 
those  who  are  concerned  for  human 
rights  and  self-determination  of  na- 
tions, said  for  the  sadness  that  accom- 
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panies  the  recognition  that  Ukraine  is 
not  free  today. 

The  Detroit  area  is  fortunate  to 
have  an  active  Ukrainian  community, 
which  has  never  flagged  in  its  efforts 
to  keep  alive  thoughts  of  Ukraines 
struggles.  I  have  recently  received  a 
long  and  touching  letter  from  the 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  that  discusses  the  history  of 
Ukraine.  I  wish  to  share  this  letter 
with  my  colleagues,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  Join  me  in  thoughts  of 
Ukraine  and  fervent  hope  that  free- 
dom will  one  day  be  restored  to  this 
troubled  nation. 

UKRAiNiAif  Congress  Committee 
or  America,  Metropolitaii  De- 
troit BRAlfCH, 

Wanvn,  Mich..  January  18.  1980. 

Hon.  WlIXIAM  BRODHEAD, 

U.S.    Ctmgressman,    Cannon   House   Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brodhead:  We  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Ukrainians,  all  over  the  world,  including  the 
United  SUtes.  will  celebrate  the  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  in  January. 

January  22nd  will  mark  the  62nd  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine  and  the  61st  Anniversary  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian 
lands  were  united  into  one  independent  and 
sovereign  nation.  Both  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  the  Act  of  Union  were  pro- 
claimed by  a  duly  elected  parliament  (Cen- 
tral Rada),  in  Kiev  capital  of  Ukraine,  on 
January  22. 1918  and  January  22, 1919. 

This  sovereign  Ukrainian  state  wais  imme- 
diately recognized  by  a  large  number  of  na- 
tions. Including  France  and  England.  Diplo- 
matic relations  were  established  with  them. 
Recognition  was  granted  also,  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment had  officially  recognized  Ukraine 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state, 
Ukraine  was  attacked,  both  by  military  ag- 
gression and  by  subversion  from  within. 

For  three  and  one-half  years  the  Ukraini- 
an people  waged  a  gallant  struggle  in  de- 
fense of  their  country,  alone  and  without 
aid  from  Western  nations,  but  were  ulti- 
mately, overpowered  by  a  numerically 
stronger  and  better  equipped  Russian  Bol- 
shevik aggressor.  They  destroyed  the 
Ukrainian  national  Republic  and  created  a 
Communist  puppet  government  known  as 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
(Ukrainian  S.S.R.). 

The  entire  history  of  Soviet-dominated 
Ukraine  is  a  ghastly  record  of  imhumanity, 
outright  persecution,  terror  and  genocide. 
Russiflcation  and  denationalization  plus  vio- 
lation of  human  rights,  on  a  scale  not 
known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has 
occurred. 

In  summary,  the  colonial  rule  of  Soviet 
Communism  in  Ukraine  can  be  character- 
ized by  the  following: 

A.  During  the  sixty  years  of  Moscow  rule 
in  Ukraine,  millions  of  Ukrainians  have 
been  annihilated  by  man-made  famines,  de- 
portations and  executions. 

B.  Both  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Churches  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  their  clergy  and  faithful  have 
been  arrested  and  persecuted. 

C.  All  aspects  of  Ukrainian  life  are  rigidly 
controlled  and  directed  by  Moscow. 

D.  Permanent  violation  of  Human  and  Na 
tlonal  Rights  was  Instituted  in  Ukraine. 
Thousands  of  Ukrainians  have  been  charged 
with  "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and,  agita- 
tion", tried  and  convicted.  Many  have  been 
tortured.  Incarcerated  and  confined  in  psy- 
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chlatric  asylums  where  drugs  and  chemicals 
are  forciWy  administered.  Despite  the  Ini- 
plemenUtion  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  Sovi- 
et oppression  has  intensified  in  Ukraine. 
The  KGB,  Soviet  Secret  Police,  has  made 
new  arrests  of  innocent  people.  Many  have 
been  murdered.  Mrs.  Ala  Horska,  poetess 
and  literary  critic,  was  murdered  in  Kiev. 
This  past  year,  music  composer,  Volodimlr 
Iwasiuk  was  murdered  In  Lwiw,  Ukraine. 
Members  of  the  Helsinki  Groups,  in 
Ukraine,  were  tried  and  given  harsh  sen- 
tences. 

Russian  enslavement  of  Ukraine  has 
brought  much  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Ukraine.  In  1919-1920  Ukraine  was  the  first 
victim  of  Russian-Communist  aggression. 
Since  then,  with  passive  indifference  to  the 
Western  world,  they  have  subjugated  other 
countries.  The  recent  Invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  is  the  latest  warning,  to 
the  world,  that  Russian  Imperialism  poses 
the  greatest  threat  to  all. 

In  spite  of  this  oppressive  yoke,  Ukrain- 
ians have  never  accepted  this  foreign  domi- 
nation an4  are  continuing  their  struggle  for 
Human  Rights,  Freedom  and  National  Inde- 
pendence. A  new  breed  of  adamant  fighters 
for  Human  and  National  Rights  gives  us 
hope  that  Ukraine  will  be  free  again. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  U.S.  government 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  bring- 
ing many  freedom  fighters  and  dissidents, 
from  Soviet  prisons,  to  our  great  country 
and  giving  them  asylum  here.  God  bless  you 
all! 

The  tJkrainian  people,  in  the  free  world, 
are  celebrating  the  memorable  January 
22nd  as  their  greatest  holidayr  For  many 
years,  the  22nd  of  January  has  been  pro- 
claimed. Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  in 
American  cities  and  states  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Therefore,  It  is  in  the  common  spirit  of 
liberty,  faith  and  justice  that  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  U.S.  Congress, 
join  Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  in  giving 
moral  support  to  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
their  struggle  for  Human  Rights,  Freedom 
and  National  Independence. 

We  appreciate,  very  much,  your  support 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky, 
President,  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  Arnerica  Metropolitan  Detroit 
BrancKm 
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lighted  that  George  Meany  is  able  to  hear 
what  we  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  that  George 
Meany  read  my  remarks,  and  the  re- 
marlu  of  my  colleagues  who  joined  in 
that  tribute.  I  hope  he  read  them,  for 
I  would  be  happy  knowing  that  he  re- 
alized the  great  respect  in  which  he 
was  held. 

Since  my  thoughts  were  printea  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  not  re- 
peat them  now,  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate the  closing  paragraph  of  my 
November  tribute: 

After  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  services  of  his 
fellow  human  beings,  George  Meany  has  re- 
tired. He  leaves  a  legacy  of  great  social 
achievement;  he  reminds  us,  by  his  accom- 
plishments, that  it  has  been  the  hands  of 
the  people  like  him  which  have  built  Amer- 
ica.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Join  sadly  but  proudly  in  paying 
tribute  to  George  Meany,  one  of  the 
few  truly  great  giants  of  our  dny,  who 
passed  away  on  January  10,  while  the 
Congress  was  in  recess. 

In  November,  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement as  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Meany  and  his  role  in  the  history  of 
organized  labor. 

At  that  time,  I  commented: 

Too  often,  we  delay  expressing  our  affec- 
tion and  esteem  until  the  object  of  those 
sentiments  has  departed  this  earth.  I'm  de- 
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meaning  and  the  value  of  working  to- 
gether to  solve  tough  problems  that 
belied  the  easy  solutions. 

His  ideas  and  ideals,  though  not  al- 
ways agreed  with  even  within  the  folds 
of  organized  labor,  made  him  a  force 
in  American  society,  and  made  him  an 
advisor  to  many  of  the  Nation's  politi- 
cal and  economic  leaders.  Though  a 
strong  voice  for  lalsor,  George  Meany 
had  an  often  independent  voice  that 
earned  him  the  trust  necessary  to  be 
the  counselor  that  he  was  to  so  many 
powerful  people. 

The  American  social  and  political 
picture  will  not  be  the  same  without 
George  Meany,  but  I  hope  his  example 
will  be  with  as  for  many  years.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WKTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  the  praises  which  have 
been  expressed  throughout  the  Nation 
for  George  Meany.  Whether  friend  or 
foe.  people  admired  and  respected  the 
effort  with  which  he  represented  and 
led  the  men  and  women  of  American 
labor.  His  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
worldng  people  in  this  country  was 
matched  only  by  his  strong  belief  in 
the  principles  which  make  this  Nation 
great.  We  would  do  well  to  remember 
George  Meany's  fervor  for  America  as 
we  read  today's  headlines. 

At  a  time  when  people  in  and  out  of 
government  are  calling  for  strong  lead- 
ership, America  is  suddenly  without 
one  of  its  great  leaders.  The  giaveled 
voice  and  ever-present  cigar  were  sym- 
bols of  the  will  power  and  resolve  of 
the  American  worker.  As  leader  of 
over  110  labor  unions  under  the  AFL- 
CIO  banner,  George  Meany  led  a  pow- 
erful coalition  of  labor  groups;  dealt 
daily  with  the  heads  of  American  in- 
dustry and  government;  yet,  never  lost 
the  necessary  touch  with  the  workers 
who  chose  him  to  lead  them  in  their 
struggle. 

Of  all  the  personal  traits  which 
made  Mr.  Meany  the  exceptional  per- 
son and  leader  he  was,-  it  was  his  abili- 
ty to  mold  together,  and  hold  togeth- 
er, the  many  diverse  groups  and  indi- 
viduals which  make  up  the  labor 
movement  in  this  coxmtry;  and  the 
ability  to  at  once  truly  and  fairly 
speak  for  his  people,  while  being  will- 
ing to  listen  and  work  with  the  many 
individuals  in  business,  government, 
and  other  labor  organizations  that 
made  him  the  leader  he  proved  to  be. 
It  was  this  quality  of  bringing  ideas 
and  people  together  that  not  only 
made  George  Meany  a  strong  and  cou- 
rageous leader  during  his  lifetime,  but 
which  makes  him  a  good  model  for  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.   He  knew  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PBTRSTLVAVIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDITATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22. 1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly this  Nation  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  citizens,  Mr. 
George  Meany.  As  the  major  crusader 
for  the  workingman's  rights,  Mr. 
Meany  remained  in  the  forefront  of 
the  American  labor  movement  for  over 
40  years. 

From  his  humble  beginnings  in  a 
New  York  City  borough,  bom  the  son 
of  a  plumber,  he  graduated  to  the 
ranks  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  20th  century.  Lasting 
through  eight  administrations,  Mr. 
Meany  championed  the  fight  for  the 
American  worker.  This  Nation  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  prog- 
ress he  made  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  and  freedom. 

This  dedication  to  human  rights  was 
manifested  best  in  his  fight  for  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  he  fiercely  upheld.  His  in- 
terest lay  not  solely  with  the  labor 
movement  but  extended  to  the  realm 
of  universal  humanitarianlsm.  His  un- 
abashed patriotism  as  personified  by 
his  continuing  struggle  against  com- 
munism shadowed  his  various  htmiane 
endeavors.  He  fought  against  any  and 
all  totalitarian  impositions  on  the 
freedoms  of  the  indivlduaL 

Yet  his  organizational  abilities,  as 
manifested  in  the  1955  merger  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  with 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, only  strengthened  his  cause 
with  further  proof  of  his  tenacity. 

Meany  sought  to  fashion  a  platform 
of  propriety  and  equity  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  labored  to  make  this  Nation 
great.  He  shoiie  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  the  oppressed  of  this  Nation  and 
led  them  to  a  promised  land  full  of  de- 
cency and  Justice. 

As  a  result  of  his  dedication,  the 
working  people  of  this  country  have  fi- 
nally attained  their  position  as  a  vital 
force  wltbin  our  society.  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can labor  has  its  roots  tn  such  a  hu- 
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manitarlan  giaht.  Hi&  patriotism  al- 
luded from  his  every  action  and  he  ap- 
plied a  universal  Justice  to  all  he 
touched.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
bid  him  farewell.  He  shall  remain  in 
the  eyes  of  all,  the  immortalization  of 
American  labor.* 


rRIBDTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 

HON.  HENRY  1  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsni 

Ilf  THE  HOUSK  OP  REFRCSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Meany  was  an  American  institution. 
He  was  the  premier  labor  leader  of  our 
time,  a  giant  figure  whose  influence 
was  felt  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Meany's  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  organized  labor, 
and  to  speak  of  the  strength  of  his 
personal  character  and  his  Indomita- 
ble will. 

Rather.  I  should  like  to  honor 
George  Meany's  immeasurable  contri- 
bution to  the  passage  of  much  of  the 
landmark  social  legislation  of  postwar 
America.  George  Meany,  more  than 
anyone  else,  defined  the  American 
labor  movement's  role  to  be  that  of  a 
participant  in  our  Nation's  democratic 
system.  He  molded  organized  labor 
Into  a  powerful  and  effective  lobbying 
organization,  working  on  Capitol  Hill 
to  promote  legislation  which  improved 
the  lives  of  all  workers. 

In  the  24  years  of  George  Meany's 
presidency,  the  APU-CIO  exerted  its 
unwavering  support  behind  a  broad 
range  of  social  legislation.  Organized 
latwr's  support  was  crucial  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  major  civil  rights  leg- 
islation in  1957.  Under  Mr.  Meany,  the 
APL-CIO  carried  on  a  continuous  cam- 
paign to  make  earning  a  living  safer, 
healthier,  and  more  rewarding. 

Yet.  the  benefits  of  the  social  legis- 
lation which  George  Meany's  APL- 
CIO  helped  to  enact  extends  far  be- 
yond the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Without  his  backing,^  much  of  the 
social  legislation  which  most  Ameri- 
cans now  take  for  granted  might  never 
Ijave  been  enacted.  This  legacy  of  leg- 
islation supporting  the  ideals  of  social 
equality  and  human  dignity  stands  as 
a  living  monimient  to  George  Meany's 
influence  and  leadership.  We  shall  all 
miss  him.A 


WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALiroRiriA 
IH  TME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  J9S0 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  lost  a  champion  with  the 
death  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
His  tireless,  unyielding  devotion 
to  civil  liberties  and  equal  rights  was 
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unparalleled  in  his  lifetime.  Thankful- 
ly, his  opinions  and  WTitings  survive  as 
living  proof  of  the  enduring  power  and 
influence  of  one  man's  thoughts  on 
preserving  our  common  freedoms.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  foUowing  editorials  on  Jus- 
tice E>ouglas  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  re- 
spectively: 

A  Dahgerous  Orkat  American 


January  23,  1980 


"Ideas,"  WUllam  O.  Douglas  once  said, 
"have  been  the  most  dangerous  forces  In 
the  history  of  mankind."  That  being  the 
case,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  a  very  danger- 
ous man.  He  trafficked  openly  In  ideas- 
some  new  and  challenging,  others  imbedded 
in  the  Constitution  but  under  attack.  In 
hundreds  of  Supreme  Court  opinions  he  ar- 
gued to  his  colleagues,  and  over  their  heads 
to  the  nation,  that  vagabonds  have  rights; 
that  freedom  of  expression  Is  America's  pre- 
ferred value;  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  sancti- 
fies liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  to 
privacy;  that  If  corporations  deserved  to  be 
treated  as  humans,  trees  and  other  endan- 
gered things  should  have  the  right  to  go  to 
court.  He  challenged  his  country  men  to  live 
dangerously  with  dissent  and  he  told 
Government  to  "get  off  the  backs  of  the 
people." 

This  free  trader  took  his  faith  in  freedom 
to  distant  lands  and  brought  back  contrary 
notions,  always  confident  that  America's 
open  marketplace  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
totalitarianism.  Some  detractors  mistook  his 
faith  for  appeasement  or  even  subversion, 
overlooking  the  way  he  detested  Commu- 
nism's thought  control.  Rather  than  sup- 
press Communist  writings,  he  argued  for  clr- 
culatftig  them:  "If  they  are  understood,  the 
ugliness  of  Communism  is  revealed,  its  de- 
ceit and  cunning  are  exposed,  the  nature  of 
its  activities  becomes  apparent  and  the 
chances  of  Its  success  less  likely." 

His  36Vi  years  of  Supreme  Court  service 
surpassed  even  the  record  of  his  ally.  Hugo 
Black.  All  told,  he  sat  with  a  third  of  the 
Justices  ever  on  the  Court.  He  saw  dissenU 
become  law  but  kept  on  dissenting,  never 
satisfied  that  the  Court  was  doing  enough 
for  liberty  and  equality.  His  love  for  moun- 
tains and  sky  deepened  the  tragedy  of  his 
last  years  when  a  stroke  drove  him  from  the 
bench.  Hiking  and  outdoor  living,  which 
helped  conquer  childhood  polio,  were  ended 
by  paralysis  that,  cruelly,  did  not  numb  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

Some  of  the  Justice's  monuments  are  as 
big  as  all  outdoors,  like  the  Potomac  River 
vistas  he  saved  from  being  paved  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  or  the  cleaner  air 
and  water  he  fought  for  in  his  opinions  and 
prodigious  off-the-bench  writings.  Other 
monuments  are  more  abstract  matters  of 
privacy  and  freedom.  We  hold,  over  the  in- 
evitable dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  that 
his  career  and  jurisprudence  constitute  a 
national  treasure. 


CHAJtrioH  or  THE  First  Amendment 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  like  other 
great  Judges,  looked  on  the  law  as  a  living 
thing,  and  brushed  aside  legal  abstractions 
that  failed  to  take  into  account  the  realities 
of  the  world  beyond  the  courtroom. 

In  affirming  the  right  of  a  Juvenile  to 
counsel,  note  how  he  explored  the  feelings 
of  a  boy  confronted  with  the  police  in  a  pre- 
clqpt  at  night:  "Age  15  is  a  tender  and  diffi- 
cult age  for  a  boy  ...  He  cannot  be  Judged 
by  the  more  exacting  standards  of  maturity. 
That  which  would  leave  a  man  cold  and  un- 
impressed can  overwhelm  a  lad  in  his  early 
teens.  This  is  a  period  of  great  Instability 


which  the  crisis  of  adolescence  producea 
Mature  men  might  possibly  stand  the  ordeal 
from  midnight  to  5  a.m.  But  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  lad  of  tender  years  Is  a  match 
for  the  police  in  such  a  contest.  He  needs 
counsel  and  support  if  he  is  not  to  become 
the  victim  first  of  feir.  then  of  panic." 

Such  sensitivity  and  a  determination  to  fit 
the  law  to  the  realities  of  modem  society 
marked  the  tntire  Judicial  career  of  Doug- 
las, who  served  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
longer  than  any  other  member  and  who 
during  all  those  many  years  consistently  In- 
voked the  Constitution  as  a  shield  between 
the  individual  and  the  power  of  the  state, 
and  between  unpopular  dissent  and  the  ma- 
jority passions  of  the  moment. 

In  his  dissent  from  a  conviction  of  student 
demonstrators  for  engaging  in  mass  protest, 
his  opinion,  as  usual  dealt  not  with  an  ab- 
straction but  with  the  reality  of  the  politi- 
cal process.  "The  right  to  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,"  he  said,  'Is  not  limited 
to  writing  a  letter  or  sending  a  telegram  to  a 
congressman  ...  or  writing  letters  to  the 
President,  or  governor  or  mayor."  He  con- 
cluded that  the  actions  of  mass  demonstra- 
tors should  not  be  condemned  "as  long  as 
the  assembly  and  petition  are  peaceable." 

Yet  E>ouglas  drew  a  clear  line  between 
peaceable  protest  and  deliberate  provoca- 
tion to  violence,  observing  near  the  end  of 
his  days  on  the  bench,  "The  social  compact 
has  room  for  tolerance,  patience  and  re- 
straint, but  not  for  sabotage  and  violence." 
In  the  long  history  of  the  court,  no  other 
Justice  exceeded  Douglas  in  his  unswerving 
and  rugged  defense  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  American  government,  he  insist- 
ed, "is  premised  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
mind  of  man  Is  to  be  free,  his  beliefs,  his 
Ideology,  his  philosophy  must  be  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  government." 

To  Douglas,  the  First  Amendment  was 
written  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  mind, 
and  he  opposed  all  forms  of  censorship  from 
the  outlawing  of  obscenity  to  the  govern- 
ment's plea  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
the  historic  Pentagon  Papers. 

"What  can  be  done  to  literature  under  the 
banner  of  obscenity."  he  wrote  in  one  opin- 
ion, "can  be  done  to  other  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum of  ideas  when  party  or  majoritarian 
demands  mount  and  propagandists  start  de- 
claiming the  law." 

In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  he  simply 
said,  "The  dominant  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  to  prohibit  the  widespread 
practice  of  governmental  suppression  of  em- 
barrassing information." 

Throughout  his  long  years  on  the  bench, 
the  Justice  opposed  the  legal  philosohy  that 
"balanced"  First  Amendment  rights  against 
comi^tlng  claims.  "My  belief,"  he  said,  "is 
that  all  the  'balancing'  was  done  by  those 
who  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights.  By  casting  the 
First  Amendment  in  absolute  terms,  they 
repudiated  .  .  .  watered-down,  emasculated 
versions  of  the  First  Amendment." 

The  boy  Indeed  may  have  been  the  father 
of  the  man  who  became  Justice  Douglas.  He 
learned  early  to  overcome  adversity.  When 
he  was  6,  he  was  severely  shaken  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  As  a  younster,  he  suf- 
fered a 'crippling  attack  of  Infantile  paraly- 
sis, and  through  Intense  effort  drove  him- 
self to  a  complete  recovery.  He  grew  up 
poor,  and  rode  freight  trains  from  Yakima, 
Wash.,  to  New  York  to  enter  law  school  at 
Columbia  University. 

His  energy  and  high  inteUigence  brought 
success  quickly,  and,  at  41,  he  became  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
128  years.  But  William  O.  Douglas  never 
forgot  his  origins.  On  the  court,  he  always 
came  down  against  the  abuse  of  power  as  he 
aaw  It.  His  weapon  in  aU  these  battles  over 
nearly  four  decades  was  the  Bill  of  Rights.* 


January  28,  1980 


EARTH  DAY  1980 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Environmental  Study 
Conference^  I  am  proud  to  introduce  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  renew 
their  commitment  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  ,to  ob- 
serve and  celebrate  the  lO-year  anni- 
versary of  Earth  Day  on  April  22, 
1980.  Senator  Chafee,  also  Cochair- 
man  of  ESC,  is  introducing  the  identi- 
cal resolution  in  the  Senate. 

On  April  22,  1970,  in  recognition  of 
the  important  relationship  of  the  envi- 
ronment to  our  overall  well-being, 
American  citizens  observed  the  first 
Earth  Day.  It  was  celebrated  by  scores 
of  people  across  the  Nation  in  a  num- 
ber of  creative  and  provocative  ways. 
There  were  cleanup  campaigns,  teach- 
ins,  workshops,  hikes,  exhibits,  and 
many  more  activities  designed  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  to  problems 
that  threaten  the  quality  of  our  envi- 
ronment In  addition.  Earth  Day  1970 
affinned  the  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  search  for  waj^  of 
improving  and  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since 
Earth  Day  1970;  it  has  been  an  inter- 
esting and  challenging  decade.  As  a 
nation  we  faced  the  Arab  ofl  embargo 
and  in  response  we  began  to  promote 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels,  such  as 
nuclear  energy.  Unfortunately,  we 
found  these  solutions  to  pose  unfore- 
seen and  alanntng  environmental 
problems  of  their  own.  Also,  through- 
out the  seventies.  States  and  localities, 
operating  either  on  their  own  accord 
or  in  conjunction  with  Federal  agen- 
cies, made  good  headway  in  reducing 
air  and  water  pollution,  in  encourage- 
ing  the  recycling  of  dwindling  natural 
resources,  and  in  making  t^e  working 
conditions  of  many  Americans  safer 
and  healthier. 

We  cannot  stop  now.  As  our  interna- 
tional, economic  and  energy  concerns 
begin  to  overshadow  environmental  in- 
terests, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
Integral  role  the  envlrorunent  plays  in 
shaping  the  lives  and  values  of  all  peo- 
ple. Sound  environmental  policies 
need  not  conflict  with  sound  economic 
and  energy  policies.  For  example,  by 
protecting  our  farmlands  and  by  pre- 
venting soil  erosion  we  will  help  to  as- 
sure adequate  food  supplies  for  our 
citizens;  by  structuring  the  costs  of 
proposed  synthetic  fuels  plants  to  in- 
corporate those  measures  necessary  to 
mitigate  the  environmental  duigeis, 
we  can  balance  our  environmental  con- 
cerns with  our  interest  in  increased 
production  of  alternative  fuel  sources. 

Earth  Day  1980.  which  has  already 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President,  is  a 
reminder  and  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
commitment  to  the  environment  and  a 
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rededication    to    enrichment    of    the 
quality  of  life  of  the  American  people. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  most  sig- 
nificant and  worthwhile  day. 

The  resolution  follows: 

B.  Con.  Rbb.  252 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  April  22.  1980, 
should  be  celebrated  as  "Earth  Day  1980". 

Whereas  the  first  Earth  Day  on  April  22; 
1970.  launched  a  powerful  new  commitmoit 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  on  the 
Earth;  and 

Whereas  dramatic  strides  have  been  made 
in  cleaning  up  the  environment  and  work- 
places of  the  Nation  and  in  preserving  the 
natural  heritage  of  the  Nation,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  make  the  Earth  secure 
for  future  generations;  and 

Whereas  the  progress  of  the  1970's  and 
the  promise  of  environmental  prosperity  in 
the  next  decade  should  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  Nation  on  April  22.  1980; 
and 

Whereas  a  day  dedicated  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Earth  should  help  Inform  the 
general  public,  Industry,  and  labor  about 
the  promise  of  environmental  prosperity  for 
strengthening  the  economy,  creating  jobs, 
and  improving  social  well-being  and  the 
quality  of  life;  and 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  foster  and  encourage  environ- 
mental prosperity  In  the  1980's:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represenatives 
iUie  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
urges  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  to  observe  and  celebrate  April  22. 
1980,  as«t'Earth  Day,  1980"  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  01TINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSOTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate having  this  opportunity  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  commend  my 
colleagues,  Congresanen  Harris  and 
Drihak  for  calling  attention  to  the 
state  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  contin- 
ued imprisonment  of  Shcharansky  on 
the  occasion  of  his  32d  birthday. 

This  day  serves  as  a  painful  remind- 
er to  us  of  the  plight  of  aU  courageous 
individuals  who  have  chosen  dissent  in 
the  face  of  severe  consequences.  It  is 
especially  noteworthy  and  distressing 
that  on  this  very  day  that  we  have 
chosen  to  protest  Soviet  himian  rights 
policies,  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
critics  of  these  policies  has  been  ar- 
rested, the  renowned  scientist  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Sakharov's  arrest  is  only 
the  most  recent  example  of  the  Sovi- 
et's escalating  campaign  of  repression 
against  its  people,  e^>ecially  the  lead- 
ers of  the  dissident  movement.  These 
flagrant  human  rights  violations  at 
home,  compoimded  by  th^  Soviet's  re- 
cent criminal  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
cannot  be  tolerated.  We  have  a  clear 
responsibility,  to  the  courageous  indi- 
viduals who  have  chosen  to  defend 
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their  rights  against  great  odds,  to  pro- 
test and  take  appropriate  actions  so  as 
to  insure  that  all  people  have  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  their  hiunan  rights. 

On  this  occasion  of  Shcharansky's 
birthday,  we  must  take  special  note  of 
the  plight  of  so  many  Soviet  Jews. 
Shifliaransky  attempted  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  unable  to  tolerate  the  persecu- 
tion, harassment  and  obstacles  to  pur- 
suing his  professional  goals.  Further- 
more, he  sought  to  improve  Soviet 
human  rights  policies,  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Group. 
For  these  so-called  criminal  acts  he 
was  arrested  and  unconscionably  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  of  imprisonment. 
He  is  now  serving  his  term,  his  body 
broken,  nearly  blind  and  suffering 
from  neurolo^cal  disorders.  This  in- 
trepid fighter  for  freedom  and  con- 
science has  t>een  Inhumanely  abused 
and  stripped  of  his  dignity. 

On  this  occasion,  we  once  again 
speak  out  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
justice,  against  the  continued  persecu- 
tion of  individuals  wishing  to  exercise 
their  basic  human  rights.  As  we  take 
note  of  the  faith  and  courage  of  these 
brave  individuals,  we  remind  the  Sovi- 
et Union  that  we  win  not  allow  the  de- 
termination of  these  people  to  be  for- 
gotten or  ignored,  that  we  will  persist 
in  our  efforts  until  the  most  basic 
principles  of  individual  rights  and 
human  dignity  are  recofi?ilzed.« 


TRIBtJTE  TO  GEORGE  BfEANY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Meany  was  a  tough-minded,  high-spir- 
ited union  man  untfl  the  day  he  died. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  plumber's 
apprentice  tn  the  Bronx  and  ended  it 
as  president  of  the  I4-mlllion  member 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Unions. 

For  25  years,  he  presided  over  the 
AFli-CIO  M  its  powerful  and  pragmat- 
ic headL  And  t^iis  is  what  he  wiU  be  re- 
membered for  the  most  George 
Meany  was  the  proponent  and  cham- 
pion of  the  merger  uniting  the  two 
largest  coalitions  of  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States. 

It  was  not  an  easy  Job  but  one  that 
he  handled  with  grace  and  u>lomb. 
Throughout  his  tenure  as  head  of  the 
APL-CIO,  he  worked  relentlessly  to 
improve  the  lot  of  working  men  and 
women.  It  was  often  said  that  when 
labor  and  management  sat  down  to  ne- 
gotiate any  dispute.  George  Meany 
knew  how  to  compromise.  He  got  99 
percent  of  his  position  and  the  other 
side  got  1  percent  of  theirs. 

While  he  devoted  substantial 
amotmts  of  time  and  energy  of  the 
APL-CIO  to  improving  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  union  members, 
he  was  in  the  forefront  of  much  social 
legislation  of  the  last  few  decades.  The 
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AFL-CIO  could  always  be  counted  on 
to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  less  for- 
tunate Americans. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  speak  up  to 
Presidents  and  other  powerful  people. 
He  felt  he  owed  that  to  the  people  he 
represented.  Above  all.  he  was  a  man 
of  deep  integrity  and  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  others  lived  up  to  his 
high  standards  as  well. 

The  American  people  will  miss  the 
sage  advice  and  wise  counsel  he  gave 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  his  organiza- 
tion, heads  of  state  and  elected  offi- 
cials. 

George  Meany  was  a  legendary  fig- 
ure during  his  lifetime  and  his  many 
and  varied  accomplishments  will  live 
long  in  our  memories.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
ANATOLT  SHCHARANSKY 


UNITED  STATES  REVOKES 
LICENSES 


HON.  CLARENCE  L  MILLER 

OP  GRID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PIl£SEa«TATlVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 

under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 

in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  22, 

19801 

UifiTia)  States  Revokks  Lickhses  roR  Ex- 
port OP  Parts  to  Soviet  Truck  Plamt 

Washington.— The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment revoked  licenses  for  the  export  of 
spare  computer  parts  for  the  Soviet  Union's 
Kama  River  truck  plant. 

The  move  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  ac- 
tions President  Carter  ordered  In  response 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

A  Commerce  Department  official  said  two 
licenses  were  Involved  In  yesterday's  action, 
for  a  total  of  $80,000.  He  added  that,  under 
the  law,  the  companies  whose  licenses  were 
revoked  couldn't  be  named. 

In  Armonk,  N.Y..  an  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.  spokesman  said  IBM 
was  one  of  the  companies  whose  license  was 
revoked.  "The  effect  on  us  will  be  minimal 
because  our  business  there  Is  very  small," 
the  spokesman  said. 

Commerce  Secretary  Philip  Klutznick  In- 
dicated in  a  statement  that  trucks  produced 
at  the  Kama  River  plant  have  been  used  to 
support  the  Afghan  invasion.  "Under  this 
circumstance,  and  after  consulUtion  with 
the  secretaries  of  Defense  and  State  and 
other  departments.  I  have  decided  to  revoke 
the  outstanding  licenses  for  spare  parts  for 
the  Kama  River  computer  Immediately," 
Mr.  Klutznick  said. 

Mr.  Klutznick  said  the  original  license  for 
the  Kama  River  computer  was  granted  in 
1975.  "under  conditions  significantly  differ- 
ent" from  those  that  currently  exist.  He 
said  that  from  1971  to  1975.  about  130  U.S. 
export  licenses  for  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy for  the  project  were  issued,  with  a  total 
value  of  about  $355  million. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  department  de- 
nied applications  for  eight  licenses  to  export 
more  than  $1  billion  In  high-technology 
goods  and  services  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
department  also  at  that  time  suspended  800 
validated  licenses  outstanding,  as  well  as  475 
new  license  applications  pending  a  review. 
Yesterday's  action  resulted  from  that  re- 
view, ihe  department  official  said.* 


HON.  JOHN  J.  CAVANAUGH 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  1977.  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
was  grabbed  by  two  KGB  agents  and 
pushed  into  a  car.  It  has  been  2  years 
since  that  arrest  and  8  months  since 
the  Soviets  sentenced  Anatoly  to  13 
years  in  a  strict  regime  labor  camp. 
The  circumstances  leading  to  Anato- 
ly's  trial,  the  trial  itself,  and  the  cur- 
rent conduct  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment represent  a  pattern  of  persecu- 
tion that  indicates  the  low  priority  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  An 
International  Committee  for  the  re- 
lease of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
been  formed  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Drinan).  On  March  1,  1979.  over 
2,400  scientists  signed  a  petition  stat- 
ing that  they  would  curtail  their  scien- 
tific cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  imtil  the  release  of  Anatoly  was 
secured.  Mrs.  Shcharansky  has  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world  meeting  with 
the  heads  of  state  to  get  support  for 
her  husband.  I  support  the  activities 
of  both  Mrs.  Shcharansky  and  the 
committee  who  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  freedom  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  an  international  Issue. 

Anat(^y.  who  has  appeared  on  both 
the  covers  of  Time  and  Newsweek, 
made  a  courageous  statement  before 
he  was  withdrawn  from  world  view  by 
the  Soviets.  In  part  he  said: 

Five  years  ago,  I  applied  for  a  visa  to  Isra- 
el, but  now  I  am  further  than  ever  away 
from  the  attainment  of  my  dream.  It  might 
appear  that  I  must  have  regrets  about  what 
has  happened.  But  this  Is  not  so.  I  am 
happy.  I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  honest- 
ly. In  peace  with  my  conscience,  and  have 
never  betrayed  my  soul,  even  when  I  was 
threatened  with  death.  .  .  .  For  more  than 
2.000  years  the  Jewish  people,  my  people, 
have  been  dispersed.  But  wherever  they  are, 
wherever  Jews  are  found,  each  year  they 
have  repeated:  "Next  year  In  Jerusalem." 
Now,  when  I  am  further  than  ever  from  my 
people,  from  Avltal,  facing  many  arduous 
years  of  imprisonment.  I  say,  turning  to  my 
people,  my  Avital:  Next  year  In  Jerusalem! 

The  most  important  function  that 
we  In  the  Congress  can  perform  is  to 
remain  outspoken  and  not  to  let  the 
acquiescense  that  silence  confers  bol- 
ster Soviet  political  and  religious  op- 
pression. Preliminary  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Union  orCoimcils  for 
Soviet  Jews  indicates  that  the  number 
of  Jews  receiving  exit  visas  is  one-third 
lower  than  In  the  first  11  days  of  1979. 
This  is  a  disturbing  change.  In  a  sense 
the  holocaust  legacy  lives  on.  Prom 
Solzhenltsyn's  "Gulag  Archipelago"  we 
know  that  there  is  an  entire  network 
of  Soviet  labor  prison  camps  where 
dissidents  are  sent  to  be  "rehabilitat- 
ed." Although  the  holocaust  will  al- 
ways stand  apart  as  a  unique,  mecha- 
nized, and  single  minded  instance  of 
human  barbarism  it  is  nevertheless 
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true  that  many  of  its  horrors  and  vyva- 
bols  are  alive  and  present  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Given  these  circumstances  and 
the  recent  action  of  the  Soviets  in  re- 
gard to  emigration  visas  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  polite  about  political  repres- 
sion and  anti-Semitism.  We  must  not 
be  silent.  To  know  is  to  be  required  to 
speak  out.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  help 
recreate  the  conspiracy  of  silence  that 
nurtiu-ed  the  holocaust  and  helped  it 
to  burst  forth.  On  this  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky we  should  imitate  his  courage 
by  continuing  to  press  for  his  release 
and  the  right  of  all  Soviet  Jews  to  emi- 
grate and  be  free  from  persecution.* 


UNION  VIOLENCE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALIX  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  violence  committed  by 
unions  continues  to  plague  our  society. 
Instances  in  recent  years  have  resulted 
in  the  necessity  of  Governors  in  var- 
ious States  having  to  bring  in  a  major 
portion  of  their  State  police  or  even 
the  National  Guard  to  restore  a  sem- 
blance of  order  and  safety.  Local  po- 
lice in  these  cases  were  totally  over- 
whelmed by  the  numbers  involved. 
Due  to  the  political  power  these 
unions  have,  government  at  all  levels 
is  reluctant  to  investigate,  let  alone 
prosecute  such  violations  of  the  law. 
While  our  Justice  Department's  con- 
cern over  each  and  every  small  viola- 
tion of  someone's  civil  rights  in  other 
categories,  its  interest  appears  to  fade 
when  union  violence  is  involved.  This 
situation  should  be  changed.  Anthony 
Harrigan  recently  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  an  editorial  released  on  October 
11,  1979  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  column  follows: 

Union  Violence 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

The  most  poorly  reported  story  in  the 
United  States  Is  the  story  of  union  violence. 

A  single  act  of  violence  in  a  civil  rights  sit- 
uation results  In  massive  media  attention 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  ^e  U.S.  Justice 
Department.  Union  violence  against  workers 
and  employers  receives  only  minimal  news 
coverage,  however.  Yet  union  violence  is  an 
alarming  fact  of  life  In  the  United  States. 
For  example.  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago 
that  non-striking  truckers  were  the  target 
of  ambush  attacks  with  rifles. 

A  particular  shocking  case  of  union  vio- 
lence occurred  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  In 
early  October.  According  to  the  Associated 
Press,  about  800  strikers,  some  armed  with 
clubs  and  baseball  bats,  swarmed  outside 
the  Olin  Corporation's  firearms  plant  In 
that  city  and  blocked  the  hiring  of  replace- 
ment workers.  Strikers  attempted  to  drag 
people  out  of  their  cars  as  they  came  to 
work. 

Police  Chief  Edward  Morrone  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "There  is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  if  we  had  attempted  to  bring  anyone 
Into  the  plant,  we  would  have  had  some 
heavy  violence." 
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What  was  the  response  of  New  Haven 
Mayor  Frank  Logue?  He  ordered  the  closing 
of  ^he  plant  instead  of  protection  of  the 
people  who  wanted  to  work. 

Imagine  the  hue  and  cry  If  Ku  Klux  Klan 
members  In  Decatur,  Ala.,  had  been  allowed 
to  shut  down  a  factory  In  that  city.  There 
would  have  been  demands  for  the  use  of 
troops  to  open  the  plant  and  safeguard  the 
rights  of  threatened  employees. 

There  Is  no  difference  between  hoodlums 
armed  with  baseball.bats  and  union  mem- 
bers armed  with  clubs  and  bats.  In  Con- 
necticut, however,  the  unions  have  political 
clout.  They  have  the  power  to  persuade  the 
political  leadership  of  a  major  city  to  close  a 
factory  Instead  of  enforcing  the  law  and 
protecting  working  people  and  the  compa- 
ny. 

The  New  Haven  police  chief  admitted  that 
no  arrests  were  msiide,  though  eight  Intersec- 
tions around  the  plant  were  blocked  by 
strikers.  The  New  Haven  police  had  an  obli- 
gation to  clear  the  Intersections  and  arrest 
the  armed  and  violent  strikers.  The  national 
media,  for  Its  part,  had  a  duty  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this  example  of  major  union  vio- 
lence In  a  large  city.  By  falling  to  give  con- 
spicuous coverage  to  such  actions,  the  na- 
tional media  encourage  the  notion  that 
union  violence  and  threats  of  violence  are 
legitimate  strike  activities. 

The  unions,  for  their  part,  regard  them- 
selves as  above  the  law.  In  some  unions, 
such  as  the  Teamsters,  an  arrest  record  Is 
vinually  a  credential  for  a  union  organizing 
job. 

The  United  States  won't  be  a  proper,  law- 
abiding  country  until  unions  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  law  and  union  goon  squad  tactics 
are  eliminated  by  swift,  stem  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  local  and  state  levels. 

Lagging  federal  prosecution  of  gangster 
elements  In  union  organizations  also  should 
be  the  subject  of  congressional  and  public 
concern.  No  federal  authorities  stepped  In 
to  curtail  the  imion  violence  In  the  recent 
farm  strikes  ordered  by  the  United  Farm 
Workers  in  California.  Non-striking  farm- 
workers and  employers  were  deprived  of 
their  civil  rights  by  union  hoodlums,  but 
Washington  did  nothing  to  protect  them. 

One  of  the  most  basic  Instruments  for  re- 
quiring unions  to  behave  In  a  clvUized.  law- 
ful manner  is  a  law  making  the  labor  organi- 
zations subject  to  the  Antitrust  Law.  Hap- 
pily, Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  is  considering 
re-introduction  of  legislation  designed  to 
achieve  this  end.  Every  senator  who  is  con- 
cerned about  an  orderly  society  should  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation.  It  would  help  end 
imlon  monopoly  power  and  protect  the 
right  to  work.* 


HOW  UNITED  STATES  COULD 
MEET  CHALLENGES  OF  THE 
1980's— NOT  THE  1940's 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  recently  reprinted  a  por- 
tion of  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
Adlai  Stevenson  before  the  Business 
Council  In  Hot  Springs.  W.  Va. 

What  he  had  to  say  makes  so  much 
sense  that  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  new  era, 
and  we  must  recognize  that  reality. 

To  ihuch  too  great  an  extent,  those 
of  us  in  Congress  have  not  recognized 
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it.  the  executive  branch  has  not  recog- 
nized it.  the  business  community  has 
not  recognized  it,  labor  has  not  recog- 
nized it,  and  education  has  not  recog- 
nized it. 

-That  has  to  change. 

We  will  either  continue  to  blunder 
into  the  new  era,  or  we  can  plan  for  it, 
do  some  things  that  are  unpopular  but 
wise,  and  succeeding  generations  will 
be  the  beneficiaries. 

How  U.S.  CooLD  Meet  Challenges  of  the 
Eighties— Not  the  Forties 

The  phenomenon  of  simultaneous  double- 
digit  Inflation  and  stagnation  Is  a  symptom 
of  the  United  States'  failure  to  grasp  the  re- 
alities of  a  new,  highly  competitive.  Interde- 
pendent, and  unstable  world. 

America's  development  was  fueled  by 
something  more  than  the  genius  proclaimed 
by  Its  Fourth  of  July  orators.  It  was  fueled 
by  labor  from  Africa  and  Europe,  abundant 
raw  materials,  including  fuels,  and  seeming- 
ly endless  frontiers.  In  our  time  the  United 
States  has  dominated  the  world  supply  of 
capital,  technology,  and  arms. 

All  that  Is  changed.  Now  all  nations  are 
dependent  on  each  other  for  capital  and 
technology,  for  markets  and  supplies.  They 
struggle  for  fuels,  raw  materials,  markets, 
and  strategic  advantage  with  the  ferocity  of 
wars  for  religion  and  empire. 

Some  nations,  not  so  rigldlfled  by  habit 
and  the  vested  powers  of  a  middle-aged  eco- 
nomic order,  are  adapting  to  the  realities  of 
today's  world.  Although  more  dependent  on 
Imported  food  and  oU  than  the  United 
States,  they  run  trade  surpluses.  They 
maintain  higher  levels  of  employment  and 
lower  levels  of  inflation. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
their  dominions  gone,  have  the  lowest  rates 
of  productivity  growth  of  all  th%  Industrial- 
ized nations.  The  U.S.,  left  with  little  to  sell 
that  Is  unique  or  of  superior  quality,  except 
arms,  runs  a  large  trade  deficit.  We  seek  to 
cool  off  a  tepid  economy.  We  debate  Infla- 
tion as  If  the  problem  were  to  adjust  minor 
malfunctions.  In  fact,  we  face  fundamental 
challenges  to  our  economic  and  political 
structures. 

Our  politics  are  reactions  to  symptoms. 
High  interest  rates  may  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar temporarily,  but  they  retard  moderniza- 
tion and  Investment  In  the  most  productive 
sectors.  We  rely  on  policies  from  the  last  de- 
pression to  guard  against  the  next. 

The  United  States  snould  lead  a  global  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  production  of  fossil 
fuels  and  nuclear  energy. 

It  should  lead  an  international  effort  to 
increase  the  resources  of  official  facilities 
for  the  financing  of  payments  deficits,  and 
for  development,  and  a  cooperative  effort  to 
stabilize  Interest  rates. 

A  global  space  program  for  peacekeeping 
and  for  monitoring  food  production,  and 
weather  and  exploring  for  the  world's  min- 
erals and  fuels  awaits  American  leadership. 

The  U.S.  could  pick  up  where  It  left  off  30 
years  ago.  But  we  are  not  responding  to 
challenge  this  time— and  are  In  danger  of 
continuing  on  the  British  route,  subsidizing 
geriatric  industries,  sheltering  agriculture 
and  the  mwerf ul  In  labor  and  Industry  from 
natural  adjustments,  penalizing  small.  Inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs. 

About  90  per  cent  of  newly  created  em- 
ployment In  the  VS.  Is  In  service  industries, 
many  relatively  non-productive  and  with 
nothing  to  sell  In  world  markets.  Econo- 
mists shrug  off  his  phenomenon  as  an  ex- 
pression of  market  preference.  But  this 
market  assigns  the  highest  price  earnings 
ratios  to  gambling  houses.  It  neglects  the 
Imperatives  of  competition  in  a  resource- 
hungry  world.  It  Indulges  extravagant  prod- 
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ucts,  plaimed  obaoleaceiice.  excessive  adver- 
tising, and.  with  generous  help  from  the 
government,  layers  of  legal  and  accounting 
and  other  transactional  costs. 

Priorities  are  needed  to  Kiueese  waste 
from  the  system,  enlarge  investments  in 
human  knowledge  and  real  wealth,  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life. 

Trading  mmpanlwi  could  market  for  small 
companies,  as  wdl  as  large,  represent  com- 
peting product  lines  in  all  parts  of  the  glObe, 
spot  the  mariwt  opportunities,  put  the  pack- 
ages together,  meet  the  price  competitton, 
finance  the  export  transactions. 

The  UjS.  has  no  trade  strategy.  It  has  no 
industrial  policy.  It  has  no  food  policy. 

This  year  the  UjS.  will  pay  fannen  $500 
million  not  to  produce  food  and  we  preadi 
human  rights  to  a  hungry  world.  We  de- 
plore inflation  and  subsidize  food  prtoes  at 
artificial  levels. 

Some  things  must  be  done— even  if  by  the 
government. 

With  cheap  labor,  chei^  fuels,  cheap 
money  and  cheap  raw  materials  gone  in  the 
face  of  fierce  competition  from  abroad,  the 
most  promising  sources  of  growth,  real 
wealth,  and  enhanced  productivity  are 
through  technology  and  a  capacity  for  in- 
dustrial innovation.  But  the  national  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development  is  flag- 
ging, and  the  VJ8.  Is  Investing  In  product  im- 
provements for  the  short-term  Instead  of  in- 
novation for  the  long-term. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  notions  about  the 
omnipotence  of  free  enterprise  and  the  ir- 
relevance of  government,  the  most  hmova- 
tive  and  competitive  Industries  are  those 
that  have  benetlted  the  most  from  govern- 
ment support  for  technology— including 
American  agriculture  and  the  computer  and 
aerospace  industries.  If  the  inadvertence 
the  government  stimulates  an  aerospace  In- 
dustry that  dominates  world  markets,  imag- 
ine what  it  might  do  by  calculation!* 


EFFECTIVE  AID  FOR  PAKISTAN 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
outraged  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing Soviet  threat  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  vicinity. 

Our  national  security  interests  in 
this  region,  and  the  importance  of  this 
area  to  the  world  economy,  are  un- 
questionable. 

We  in  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
provide  a  substantial  amount  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  as  a  part  of 
our  response  to  recent  Soviet  activi- 
ties. But  unless  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment deals  effectively  with  the  desires 
of  the  minority  groups  within  the 
country  who  in  large  pArt  occupy  the 
areas  of  Paldstan  that  are  most  vul- 
nerable, the  aid  package  could  prove 
to  be  ineffective  in  combatting  Soviet 
pressure  in  the  area. 

Two  recent  articles  speak  eloquently 
to  this  concern  of  mine.  One  of  them, 
written  by  Selig  Harrison  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  appeared  on  January  4, 1980,  in 
the  Washington  Post.  The  other,  edit- 
ed by  Sol  W.  Sanders,  was  published  in 
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the  January  21,  1980,  edition  of  Busi- 
ness Week. 

I  would  like  to  have  them  reprinted 
and  would  commend  them  to  the 
membership  as  we  consider  the  vital 
issues  they  raise: 

[Washincton  Post.  Jan.  4. 1980] 

Fob  Pakistan  ,  Eftectivk  An> 

(By  Sells  S.  Harrison) 

The  maaslve  SoiViet  military  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  has  provoked  an  unambiguous 
American  pledge  of  support  for  Pakistan  in 
the  event  of  Soviet  aggression,  accompanied 
by. an  urgent  reconsideration  of  V.S.  mili- 
tary aid.  This  was  a  necessary  response  to 
the  arrogant  display,  of  Soviet  power  sym- 
bolized by  the  direct  intervention  of  Soviet 
forces  in  the  Kabul  coup  last  week.  Before 
rushing  into  specific  military  aid  commit- 
ments to  Islamat)ad,  however,  the  United 
States  should  Identify  accurately  both  the 
nature  of  tlie  challenge  posed  by  Soviet  con- 
trol of  Afghanistan  and  the  conditions 
under  whteh  aid  to  Pakistan  would  be  effec- 
tive. 

American  military  aid  should  not,  in  my 
view,  be  primarily  addressed  to  the  hypo- 
thetical scenario  of  a  Soviet  frontal  assault 
on  Pakistan  comparable  to  the  present  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Rather,  the  United 
States  should  focus  on  the  more  credible 
possibility  that  Kabul  will  seek  to  encourage 
the  festolng  separatist  movements  in  the 
adjacent  Baluch  and  Pushtun  border  re- 
gions of  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

Selective  military  assistance  designed  spe- 
cifically for  counterlnsurgency  purposes  and 
for  a  limited  border  "tripwire"  role  would  be 
helpful  to  Pakistan  in  dealing  with  this  type 
of  Soviet  cliallenge— but  only  if  Islamabad  is 
willing  to  take  the  accompanying  political 
and  economic  measures  required  to  defuse 
separatist  appeals. 

Pakistan  has  been  dominated  since  its  in- 
ception by  Its  majority  linguistic  group,  the 
Punjabis,  who  constitute  58  percent  of  the 
population.  The  Punjabi  predominance  is 
bitterly  resented  by  the  other  tlu-ee  groups 
that  make  up  the  country,  the  Baluch,  the 
Pushtims  and  the  Sindhis,  whose  ancestral 
homelands  cover  72  percent  of  Pakistani 
territory. 

AD  three  of  these  groups  contend  with 
varying  degrees  of  Justice  that  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  their  fair  share  of  political  and 
economic  power  by  a  PumJabi-controUed 
military  and  bureaucratic  autocracy.  In- 
creasingly, influential  leaders  among  all 
three  groups  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of 
secession  from  Pakistan  and  have  been  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  for  winning  their  in- 
dependence with  foreign  help,  whether 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Arab  world. 
India  or  the  West 

Separatist  sentiment  is  strongest  in  the 
strategically  located  Baluch  area,  which  has 
a  750-Bile  coastline  stretching  along  the 
Arabian  Sea  across  western  Paldstan  and 
eastern  Iran  directly  to  the  south  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Baluch  nationalist  factions  have 
long  dreamed  of  a  "Greater  Baluchistan" 
that  would  unite  the  five  million  Baluch  in 
Paldstan  and  Iran.  Should  an  Independent 
Baluchistan  come  into  existence  under  Sovi- 
et auspices,  Moscow  would  have  ready  naval 
access  to  the  Persian  Onlf  and  would  gain  a 
new  position  of  leverage  long  Iran's  eastern 
flank. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pushtuns,  separatist 
feeling  is  rooted  In  the  fact  that  the  Push- 
tim  population  of  14  million  Is  presently  di- 
vided almost  equally  between  Pakistan  and 
contiguous  areas  of  Afgtianlstan.  Pushtun 
dynasties  in  Kabul  ruled  a  united  Pushtun 
kingdom,  ehcompassing  most  of  what  is  now 
northern  PalUstan.  unUl  the  British  Raj 
pushed  l>ack  the  Afglian  boundary  to  the 
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Khyber  Pass  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 
More  recently,  Kabul,  encouraged  by  Mos- 
cow, lias  periodically  promoted  a  movement- 
for  an  Afghan-controlled  "Pushtunistan"  to 
be  carved  out  of  Pakistani  Pushtun  areas. 
Tills  movement  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  Af- 
ghan civil  war,  but  it  could  well  be  revived  if 
the  Soviet-backed  Babrak  Kannai  regime 
stabilizes  its  military  and  political  position. 
Confronted  by  the  specter  of  a  possible 
Soviet  push  southward  toward  the  Arabian 
Sea,  the  United  States  clearly  has  an  inter- 
est in  promoting  a  more  stable  Pakistan  ca- 
pable, of  resisting  separatist  pressures.  But 
the  U.S.  dilemma  Is  that  the  Punjabi-domi- 
nated Zia  Ul-Haq  regime  has  so  far  failed  to 
take  even  a  modicum  of  the  political  and 
economic  steps  needed  to  neutralize  separat- 
ists sentiment -in  the  Baluch  and  Pushtun 
areas  and  thus  to  facilitate  their  effective 
military  defense  if  .this  should  become  nec- 
essary. Many  of  the  established  political 
leaders  in  these  areas  are  still  prepared  for 
an  accommodation  with  Islamabad  and 
could  do  much  to  counter  the  separatist  of- 
fensive if  they  could  show  progress  in  win- 
ning greater  Justice  for  their  people.  The  es- 
sential precondition  for  significant  inputs  of 
American  military  aid  to  Pakistan  should, 
therefore,  be  an  interim  political  settlement 
between  the  central  government  and  Baluch 
and  Pushtun  moderates  providing  for  a  wide 
degree  of  regional  autonomy,  a  major  in- 
crease In  locally  controlled  development  ex- 
penditures and  representation  In  military 
decision-making  affecting  their  areas. 

Given  a  meaningful  devolution  of  power 
and  resources,  Islamabad  would  have  power- 
ful local  allies  in  the  Baluch  and  Pushtun 
regions,  whose  cooperation  would  be  essen- 
tial in  mobilizing  any  effective  tribal  cooper- 
ation with  the  Pakistani  military  In  antici- 
pation of  Soviet-supported  separatist  adven- 
tures. In  the  absence  of  a  political  settle- 
ment, there  is  a  great  danger  that  U.S. 
weaponry  would  be  used  not  against  Soviet- 
supported  subversion  but  against  Baluch 
and  Pushtun  dissident  grou()s  fighting  for 
their  ligitimate  rights  as  Paldstanis. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  when  ten- 
sions between  Islamabad  and  a  non-commu- 
nist Baluch  provincial  regime  exploded  in  a 
savage  and  inconclusive  guerrilla  war  from 
1973  to  1977.  The  Pakistani  Air  Force  used 
U.S.-supplied  Iranian  helicopters  to  rase  Ba- 
luch villages  indiscriminately,  leaving  a  leg- 
acy of  hatred  that  tias  merely  intensified 
separatist  feeling. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  limited 
U.S.  aid  program  addressed  to  Soviet-sup- 
ported separatist  moves  would  not  be  in- 
tended to  give  Pakistan  the  capability  for 
defense  against  direct  Soviet  intervention, 
which  could  be  effectively  stopped  only  if 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  were  to 
intervene  with  their  own  forces.  A  miscon- 
ceived, oversized  military  aid  package  would 
not  only  fly  In  the  face  of  congressional  re- 
strictions, but  would  also  liave  self-defeating 
consequences. 

Domestically,  it  would  strengthen  the  al- 
ready disproportionate  power  enjoyed  by 
the  military  in  Pakistan.  Internationally,  it 
would  needlessly  arouse  Indian  fears  that 
Islamat>ad  is  seeking  to  use  the  Af  gan  crisis 
to  iMlster  it  power  position  vis-a-vis  New 
Delhi.  In  seeking  to  shore  up  Islamabad,  the 
United  States  should  consult  closely  with 
Indian  leaders,  recognizing  that  India  Is  the 
preeminent  power  in  South  Asia  and  that  a 
breach  between  New  Delhi  and  Washington 
over  the  Issue  of  U.S.  aid  to  Pakistan  would 
only  play  into  the  hands  of  Moscow. 

[From  Business  Week,  Jan.  21. 1080] 

Moscow's  Next  Taxgr  nr  Irs  March 
South  WAKO 

Baluchistan,  a  sparsely  inhabited,  semi-des- 
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ert  region  that  is  partly  in  Pakistan,  partly 
in  Iran,  and  even  laps  over  into  Afghani- 
stan, could  be  the  arena  for  the  next  Soviet- 
U.S.  struggle  in  the  area  tliat  supplies  much 
of  the  free  world's  oil.  Betting  among  long- 
term  students  of  the  Mideast  Is  that  howev- 
er high  their  initial  costs  In  men,  materiel, 
and  international  condemnation,  the  Soviets 
will  eventually  consolidate  their  attempted 
annexation  of  Afghanistan.  Lying  between 
the  latter  and  the  Indian  Oceap.  Baluchi- 
stan could  then  become  the  next  target  in 
Moscow's  advance  toward  its  age-old  goal  of 
an  outlet  to  warm  waters. 

Baluchistan  presents  the  Soviets  with  an 
ideal  territory  on  which  to  construct  yet  an- 
other satellite.  The  tough  Baluch  have  a 
separatist  tradition  dating  to  the  Sultanate 
of  Kalat,  once  as  powerful  as  the  rulers  of 
Kabul.  Their  nationalist  yearnings  tiave 
been  nurtured  in  resistance  to  central  Paki- 
stan authority,  which  they  have  continued 
ever  since  that  country  was  created  in  the 
partition  of  India  in  1947.  And  from  1973  to 
1976,  Baluch  guerrillas  waged  a  particularly 
bloody  struggle  against  both  Pakistani  and 
Iranian  attempts  to  subdue  them. 

Furthermore,  the  Mir  Besenjo  faction  of 
Pakistan's  National  Awami  Party— based 
largely  In  the  Mehngel  clan,  one  of  the  larg- 
est among  the  Baluch  on  both  sides  of  the 
international  frontier— has  old  ties  to  Mos- 
cow and  Communism.  There  Is  a  cadre  of  an 
estimated  8.000  Baluch  \yeir\g  trained  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Afghani  businessmen  have  re- 
ported meeting  Cuban  guerrilla  instructors 
training  Baluch  and  Pushtun— the  tribals 
along  the  long  frontier  from  Quetta  to  the 
Hindu  Kush  on  the  Pakistan-Afghan  bor- 
der. And  Baluch  students  in  Pakistan  in- 
clude Marxist-Leninist  activists:  When  the 
Communist  revolution  of  April.  1978.  oc- 
curred in  Afghanistan,  they  paraded  with 
photographs  of  Nur  Muhammad  Taraki,  the 
coup  leader  later  murdered  in  Kabul's  intra- 
Communist  struggle  for  power. 

A  hkw  grikvanck 

On  the  Iranian  side.  Baluch  tribesmen 
have  old  grievances  against  distant  Tehran 
governments.  (Zahedin.  Iranian  Baluchi- 
stan's chief  city,  where  Khomeini  forces 
were  ambushed  on  Jan.  7.  is  closer  to  Kabul 
than  to  the  Iranian  capital.)  The  dictator- 
ship of  the  Ayatollah  has  added  a  new  griev- 
ance by  enshrining  the  dominance  of  Shiltes 
in  Iran's  new  constitution.  Most  Baluch  are 
SunnI  Moslems. 

Ail  of  this  would  make  grist  for  the  mill  of 
a  Soviet-supported  Baluchistan  national 
movement  aimed  at  creating  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite on  the  Arabian  Sea.  Such  a  satrapy 
would  guarantee  Soviet  access  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Even  now  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  Pakistanis  to  interdict  the  air  route  over 
Baluchistan  from  Kandahar  in  Afghanistan 
to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  only  250  mi.  and 
easy  fighter  plane  range. 

Aiming  south  through  Baluchistan  would 
have  other  advantages  for  Soviet  policy.  If 
the  Soviets  were  to  concentrate  on  their  di- 
rect path  to  the  sea,  they  might  be  less  like- 
ly to  scare  the  Pakistanis  into  an  all-out  alli- 
ance with  the  U.S.  against  the  threat  from 
Soviet-dominated  Afghanistan.  It  could  also 
help  allay  the  anxiety  that  a  thrust  down 
the  Indus  Valley  of  Pakistan  proper  might 
arouse  in  India— although  Indian  reaction  Is 
already  muted  by  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi's  re- 
turn to  power  and  her  apologies  for  Soviet 
intervention  in  Afghanistan.  Moreover, 
there  has  always  l>een  S3mipathy— and  co- 
vert support— in  India  for  Baluch  and  Push- 
tun grievances  against  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment. 

Ports  and  roads.  One  of  Moscow's  chief 
goals  in  the  area  would  obviously  be  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  major  port— and  at  present 
Baluchistan  does  not  offer  one.  But  the 
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Shah  was  attempting  to  develop  one  at 
C%arl)ahar  in  the  Iranian  part  of  the  region. 
And  veteran  oliservers  recall  that  even  such 
a  naval  center  as  Karachi  was,  t>efore  Pald- 
Btani  independence,  little  more  than  a  raU- 
head. 

The  roads  running  south  from  Kabul  and 
Herat  to  Kandahar  and  on  to  Quetta  are  ru- 
dimentary—in fact,  the  alwence  of  commu- 
nications Is  one  of  the  principal  Pakistani 
and  Iranian  difficulties  in  meeting  any  new 
Soviet  threat  to  gain  influence  in  Baluchi- 
stan. 

The  Pakistanis,  moreover,  would  need 
enormous  American  help  in  meeting  any 
guerrilla  threat  there:  The  Baluch.  for  cen- 
turies mercenaries  of  the  sheikdoms  in  the 
Persian  Oulf.  are  famous  fighters.  Teetering 
on  bankruptcy  (BW— Jan.  14),  the  Paki- 
stanis would  also  need  massive  17^.  support 
in  any  broader  effort  to  counter  Soviet  in- 
roads. And  they  would  need  to  display 
greater  political  sagacity,  too:  Traditionalist 
Baluch  leaders  blame  former  President  Zul- 
fikar  All  Bhutto's  repression  for  polarizing 
the  politics  of  the  region  and  radicalizing 
many  younger  Baluchs. 

Despite  all  these  disadvantages  for  the 
West,  the  struggle  for  dominance  in  the 
area  Is  only  begliming.  In  Afgtianlstan,  the 
overt  Soviet  penetration  was  preceded  by 
decades  of  subversion,  so  a  direct  Russian 
military  threat  to  Baluchistan  may  not  be 
imminent.  And  some  of  the  tribals— the  Ba- 
luch may  lie  a  minority  among  the  estimat- 
ed 2.5  million  who  live  on  the  Paldstan  side 
of  the  frontier— are  traditionally  more  loyal 
to  Islamabad.  But  the  U.S.  is  on  notice  that 
the  complex  search  for  support  by  both 
sides  in  coming  months  among  the  local 
population  is  likely  to  decide  the  future  role 
of  this  strategic  area. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  FRONT 
OPENS  UJS.  SECTION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
dociunented  by  a  study  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  World  Peace  Council 
(WPC)  is  the  principal  international 
Soviet  Communist  front.  The  World 
Peace  Coimcil  is  operated  Jointly  by 
the  KOB  and  the  International  De- 
partment of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

The  Kremlin's  WPC  is  designed  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  Free  World 
countries  along  lines  favorable  to  Sovi- 
et interests.  This  has  resulted  in  In- 
tense campaigns  for  de  facto  Western 
disarmament  by  blocking  the  develop- 
ment or  deployment  of  new  defense 
systems.  The  CIA  study,  published  aff 
part  of  the  Intelligence  Committee's 
hearing.  "The  CIA  and  the  Media," 
documents  the'  successful  campaign  by 
the  WPC  against  U.S.  development  ol 
the  enhanced  radiation  warhead— the 
"neutron  bomb." 

The  second  chief  area  of  WPC  activi- 
ty is  in  providing  propaganda  and  lo- 
gistical  support   to  Soviet-supported 
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terrorist  "national  liberation  move- 
ments" in.  the  Third  World,  The  WPC 
receatltf  held  a  large  conference  in 
Mexico,  ifta  second,  in  supimrt  of  UJ9k. 
revolutionary  terrorists  in  Puerto- 
Rico.  During  the  past  3  years,  the 
WPC  played  an  Important  role  in  or- 
chestrating support  in  Latin  America 
for  the  Castroite  Sandlnlsta  revolu- 
tionary terrorists  in  Nicaragua. 

Now  the  WPC  had  opened  an  offi- 
cially affiliated  UJ5.  section,  the  U.S. 
Peace  CoimcO,  headed  by  Communist 
Party.  UJS.A.  functionary  Michael 
Myerson.  An  ezoellert  brief  report  on 
the  opening  conference  of  the  USPC 
by  Julia  Ferguson  appeared  in  the 
'January  2.  1980^,  issue  of  The  Review 
^£  the  News.  Since  ibis  ami  of  the  So- 
viet ComnmnJHt  Pazty  is  (Planning  lob- 
bying activities  in  support  of  this  body 
appropriating  some  $75  million  for  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  In  Nicaragua  in 
coming  weel;s,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  close  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

TbxImtt 

They  criticize  us  by  saying  we  are  close  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  stands 
for  peace  and  any  man  who  is  for  peace  is 
near  to  the  Soviet  Union."  proclaimed  Lenin 
Peace  Prize  winner  Romesh  Chandra  to 
some  400  "fighters  for  peace"  at  the  first 
national  conference  of  the  U.S.  Peace  Coun- 
cil. "Which  country  is  the  best  friend  of 
those  of  you  who  fight  for  liberation?" 
asked  Chandra,  a  meml)er  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  communist  Party  of  India 
and  president  of  the  World  Peace  CounclL 
Not  surprisingly,  his  answer  was  the  Soviet 
Union. 

THX  U.S.  PEACE  COtTRCIL 

In  a  report  published  by  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  last  year,  the  C.I.A.  con- 
firmed that  the  Helsinki-based  World  Peace 
Council  is  the  Soviet  Union's  single  most  im- 
portant International  Front.  Tbft  group  is 
actually  contivUed  by  the  Intematibnal  De- 
partment of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  jointly  with  the  K.G.B. 
After  World  War  II,  the  Central  Commit- 
tee's International  Department  took  over 
the  functions  of  the  old  comlntem  and  com- 
inform,  coordinating  the  activities  and  prop- 
aganda of  all  the  foreign  Communist  par- 
ties. Since  the  1940s  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil has  been  Moscow's  major  instrument  for 
mobilizing  the  non-Communist  "Liberals." 
radicals,  dupes,  fools,  and  collaborators. 

However,  the  World  Peace  Council  has  an- 
other secondary  role  that  few  outside  the 
Free  World's  taittiligence  community  recog- 
nize. That  i»  to  provide  important  locistical 
support  .  to  Soviet-sponsored  terrorist 
groups.  And  Comrade  Chandra's  audience 
knew  the  real  implications  of  his  statement 
that  "the  armed  struggle  for  the  liberation 
of  countries  IS  the  peace  movement."  Ro 
mesh  Chandra  was  referring  to  that  item  of 
Leninist  dogma  wmch  states  that  the  cause 
of  war  Is  the  Free  Enterprise  economic  sys- 
tem and  that  there  will  be  peace  only  when 
all  countries  are  Communist.  Chandra's  au- 
dience included  the  Sandlnlsta  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  from  Nicaragua,  Vic- 
tor llnoco,  and  representatives  of  the  Rho- 
desian  terrorist  Zimbabwe  Patriotic  Front, 
the  Palestine  Uberation  Organization,  and 
members  of  U.S.  support  groups  for  terror- 
ists in  South  Africa,  Chile,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Tht  Philippines. 
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The  keynote  address  was  delivered  by  the 
U.8.  Peace  Oouncfl's  executive  director. 
MUte  Myerson.  a  leadinc  luembei  of  the 
Communist  Party,,  His  hour-Ionc  nmble 
through  the  Communists'  cmrent  disarma- 
ment slogans  so  moved  RepRsentettve  Jatm 
Conyers  (D.-Michigan)  who  ftdlbwed  him  on 
the  podium  that  Conyers  mtmfsed  to  pot  it 
in  the  Conffnattonal  Record.  Myetaon  mU 
that  although  the  "most  seTto>us  current 
news"  was  th»>  D'an  to  equip  N.A.T.O.  forres 
m  Western  Europe  with  PenAfng  n  azKf 
cruise  missQes  (to  oonnteract  the  Soviets' 
multiple  warhead  SB-Ms).  "Our  Number 
One  concern  is  to  pass  SALT  XL" 

Congressman  John  Conyers,  a  member  of 
the  (Communist  Front)  National  Lawyers 
Oulld  virtually  siiioe  he  gradiuted  from  law 
school  two  decades  ago,  said:  "We  aim  to 
fuse  local  Issues  with  international' strug- 
gles," and  declared:  "I  recommit  myself  to 
continue  in  this  struggle."  The  Detroit  Con- 
gressman then  told  the  assembled  Reds: 
"It's  people  like  you  who  should  be  Mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

Also  a  speako'  was  Isabel  Letelier,  widow 
of  the  assassinated  Chilean  K.a3.  agent 
Orlando  Letelier.  Now  a  fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  in  Washtaigton.  she 
described  herself  as  a  "victim  of  fascist  re- 
pression" and  launched  an  attack  on 
"crimes  and  violations"  of  national  aecuilty 
programs. 

Cudinh  Ba.  a  coimselor  t^  the  UJf.  Mis- 
^on  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
told  the  VS.  Peace  Council  group  that  "As 
aU  Vietnamese  Imow,  you  helped  stop  the 
war  in  Vietnam."  He  confirmed  the  previous 
statements  of  Vietnamese  Communist  lead- 
ers that  their  cwiquest  of  South  Vietnam 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the  10- 
year  "public  opinlcHi''  rmmj^ifn  coonUnated 
by  the  World  Peace  Council  throughout  the 
Free  World. 

The  UJ3.  Peace  Coutncil  conference  fea- 
tured six  worlcshops  on  the  current  "burn- 
ing Issues."  They  were: 

SALT  IL  This  one  was  led  by  James  John- 
son; Mark  Shanahan  of  the  anti-<lefense 
lobby  in  Washington  caOed  the  Coalition 
for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy;  and. 
Sarah  Staggs  of  the  Chicago  Peace  CoimdL 

Economic  Conversion:  TMs  means  dosinc 
down  all  our  defense  plants  while  providing 
guaranteed  Jobs  to  the  displaced  workers. 
Discussion  leaden  included  David  Cortright. 
head  of  SANE;  Delores  Bates.  D.C.  Peace 
Council;  and.  Connecticut  State  Representa- 
tive Irving  Stolberg. 

New  Weapons:  Here  the  Comrades  cov- 
ered coordinating  attadcs  on  the  MX  and 
Pershing  n  missiles.  It  was  led  by  Commu- 
nist Party,  Uj8.A.,  politburo  member  James 
Jackson,  a  member  of  the  WJ*.C.'s  presiden- 
tial committee;  by  the  "Reverend"  William 
Hogan  of  the  Chicago  Peace  CouncO  and 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned:  and.  by  Terry 
Provanoe.  head  of  ttie  American  Friends 
Service  Committee's  Disarmament  Program 
and  chief  of  the  antl-nudear  Mobilization 
for  Survival's  International  Taskf orce. 

Sponsors  of  the  U.S.  Peace  (TounclT  con- 
ference Included  Identified  Communist 
Harry  Bridges;  Illinois  State  Representative 
Carol  Mosely  Braun;  Communist  leader  An- 
gela Davis:  Representative  Ronald  Dellums 
(D.-Califomla):  New  Tork  City  Council 
members  Gllberto  Oerena  Valentin  and 
Ruth  Messlnger;  Detroit  City  CouncQ  presi- 
dent Maryann  Mahaffey;  Washington,  D.C. 
City  Councilwoman  Hilda  Masim;  Michigan 
State  Senator  Jackie  Vaughn;  and.  the  infa- 
mous Identified  Communist  Jack  O'Dell  of 
the  "Reverend"  Jesse  Jackson's  Operation 
PUSH.— Julia  Fercusom.* 
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EARL  "FATHA"  HINES-UN8UR- 
PASSED  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23. 1980 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  Jazz  miisicianff  of  this  cen- 
tury, pianist  Earl  "Fatha"  Hines  was 
recently  awarded  Stereo  Review  maga- 
zines 1980  Certificate  of  Merit  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can music.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Post  right  after  Mr. 
Hines  accepted  the  award. 

Ax  AwAXD  roK  "Fatha"  Hires 
(By  Richard  M.  Sudhalter) 
Pioneer  jazz  pianist  Earl  "Fatha"  Hinea 
received  one  of  popular  music's  most  hon- 
ored awards  last  night— and  cailed  on  his 
fellow  Americans,  in  and  out  of  office,  to 
treasiu^  the  nation's  musical  resources. 

"There's  not  a  country  in  the  worla  that 
you  can  ko  to  that  you  don't  hear  American 
records."  he  told  The  Post  momenta  after 
accepting  Stereo  Review  magazine's  1980 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

"I  think  our  country  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  aD  those  fine  youngsters  playing 
music,"  he  said.  "Other  countries  have  been 
doing  things,  making  preparations.  What 
have  we  been  doing?" 

Earl  Hines  is  74.  and  more  than  any  other 
aingle  figure  can  be  said  to  have  shaped  the 
history  of  Jazz  piano  through  bis  stylistic  in- 
novations of  the  '30s  and  '30s. 

His  introduction  of  a  declamatory  right- 
hand  "tnunpet"  style  of  melodic  improvisa- 
tion successfully  transferred  to  the  key- 
board the  solo  pioneering  of  Louis  Arm- 
strong—and freed  the  piano  forever  from  its 
hitherto  purely  rhythmic  and  supportive 
role. 

He  continues  an  active  career,  touring 
both  within  the  VJ3.  and  at  festivals  and 
concerts  around  the  world,  often  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  State  E>ept. 

The  Fatha  made  his  remarks  at  a  recep- 
tion attended  by  fellow-musicians,  critics, 
record  company  executives,  press  and  film 
and  TV  celebrities. 

He  did  not  cite  specifics,  either  in  his  criti- 
cisms of  America's  treatment  of  Jazz  musi- 
cians or  the  "programs"  and  "preparations" 
allegedly  being  insUtuted  elsewhere. 

But  it  was  clear  that  he  aUuded  to  the  dif- 
ficulty encountered  by  most  Jazz  artists  in 
winning  a  wider  hearing  and  more  secure 
life  than  the  current  state  of  their  art  offers 
them. 

"I've  said  this  to  President  Carter."  he 
said,  "and  before  him  to  President  Nixon 
and  President  Ford.  I  play  a  lot  of  colleges, 
and  have  got  to  talking  a  lot  with  the  kids. 
"What  a  lot  of  fine  and  wonderful  talent 
there  is.  But  I  sometimes  wondfer  where 
they're  going.  I've  traveled  around  the 
world  myself  for  the  SUte  Dept.,  and  have 
seen  for  myself  what  other  govenunents  do. 
"The  media  could  help."  said  Hines. 
"They  used  to  have  some  wonderful  variety 
shows— had  me  and  1  don't  know  how  many 
others  about  three  or  four  times  a  year 
Now  we've  got  to  the  place  where  there  arc 
Just  comedians,  interviews  and  vocalists  we 
never  heard  of. 

"My  question  is.  U  this  the  future  we're 
going  to  hand  to  our  talented  youngsters? 
They're  one  of  our  most  valuable  treasures, 
and  they  deserve  better  than  that." 

Stereo  Review  founded  its  Certificate  of 
Merit  awards  in  1975.  Past  redpiente  have 
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been  singers  Bfabel  Mercer  and  Beverly 
Sills,  Jasch*  Helfetz.  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
Richard  Rodgers.* 
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WE  NEED  NEW  RULES.  NOT  MILI- 
TARY RISKS  OR  NUCLEAR 
BLUFFS 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

orMunrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23. 1980 
•  Mr.    NOLAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
United  States  is  reassessing  diplomatic 
and  military  relationships  with  the  So- 
viet Union  following  the  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  As  my  colleagues 
consider  President  Carter's  request  for 
a  huge  Increase  in  the  military  budget 
and  military  aid  for  Southwest  Asia.  I 
hope  each  will  note  the  views  of  Rich- 
ard J.  Bamet  as  published  in  last  Sun- 
day's editicm  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Bamet  explains  why  additional 
billions  for  nuclear  weapons  and  "mili- 
tary fixes"  such  as  the  proposed  rapid 
deployment  force  are  not  substitutes 
for  new.  hard  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union  based  on  a  reasonable  and 
predictable  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  article  foUows: 
We  Need  New  Roi.es.  Not  Miutart  Risks 
OR  Nucleah  Blotts 
(By  Richard  J.  Bamet) 
The  1980s  have  begun  with  the  brutal  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  collapse  of 
detente  and  the  distinct  possibility  of  direct 
U.S.-Soviet   confrontation    in    the    coming 
weeks  in  Pakistan  or  Iran.  The  world  seems 
closer  to  a  major  war  than  at  any  time  since 
the  1930s.  The  informal,  de  facto  rules  of 
the  Cold  War  have  broken  down. 

For  a  generation,  the  United  States  con- 
ducted mUitary  interventions  In  Iran.  Gua- 
temala. Leltanon.  the  Dominican  Republic 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  elsewhere.  The  So- 
vlete  invaded  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
but  outside  the  area  occupied  at  the  end  of 
Wortd  War  n  by  the  Red  Army  Soviet  mili- 
tary expansionism  was  contained.  The 
United  States  was  free  to  dispatch  its  forces 
around  che  world  outside  the  Soviet  bloc 
without  courting  a  risk  of  nuclear  war;  the 
Soviet  Union,  r3  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
showed,  was  not.  In  the  past  five  years,  how- 
ever, Cuban  troops  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  intervened  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia, 
without  American  response. 

This  operational  code  of  the  Cold  War  was 
based  on  shared  perceptions  of  power  With 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviete 
have  demonstrated  that  the  old  rules  no 
longer  apply.  Their  willingness  to  send  their 
military  forces  outalde  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
to  brook  the  predictable  consequences  is 
particularly  disturbing  because  it  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  fear  that  old  Russian  imi>erial 
ambitions  in  the  whole  strategic  area  have 
been  revived. 

Henry  Kissinger's  structure  of  peace,  frag- 
ile as  it  was,  is  collapshig.  the  fundamental 
question  now  facing  the  United  States  is 
what  can  take  its  place, 

"The  urge  to  "punlah"  the  Soviet  Union  for 
naked  aggression  is  understandable,  and  the 
impulse  to  do  it  with  symbolic  military 
measures  is  predictable.  But  the  military  re- 
sponse now  being  planned  show  a  basic 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  present  crisis  and  a  faUure  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  consequences  of  planned 
military  moves. 


There  is  rapidly  developing  In  this  coun- 
try a  political  myth  in  the  tradition  of  the 
"Yalta  seUout"  and  'Who  lost  (Thlna?"  slo- 
gans of  the  IMOa.  a  myth  that  holds  that 
military  weakness  ia  behind  our  current  pre- 
dicament. Yet  the  United  States  does  no 
lack  the  airborne  divisions,  planes  and  ships 
to  launch  a  military  operation  against  Iran 
right  now.  And  even  tripling  such  forces 
cannot  rescue  the  hostages. 

In  Vietnam  the  mismatch  between  mili- 
tary power  and  the  political  problems  we 
were  seeking  to  solve  was  the  heart  of  the 
tragedy.  Now  we  appear  ready  to  bring  back 
the  Green  Berets  in  modem  dress,  another 
military  fix.  Once  again  we  will  assign  to 
the  armed  forces  impossible  missions,  and 
once  again  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
United  States  wiU  suffer.  But  this  time  the 
war  is  already  regional  and  threatens  to  In- 
volve more  than"  a  billion  people. 

The  military  options  are  all  unpromising. 
The  instability  of  the  region  is  causing  the 
U.S,  to  resort  to  the  very  policies  that  have 
promoted  the  instability. 

We  forget  that  the  shah  fell  not  because 
he  lacked  arms— we  sold  and  gave  him  $20 
billion  worth— but  because  he  was  a  corrupt, 
brutal  and  hated  ruler.  The  arms  served  to 
catalyze  public  discontent  and  to  symbolize 
U.S.  responsibility  for  maintaining  his  tyr- 
aimy. 

In  the  same  way,  arming  a  brutal,  unpopu- 
lar government  in  Paklstaii  will  strain  the 
fragile  bonds  that  keep  that  collection  of 
nationalities  together  and  will  exacerbate 
the  separatist  movement  of  the  Baluchis 
and  Pashtoonls,  all  of  which  plays  into  the 
Russians'  hands.  Arming  Afghan  guerrillas 
or  Pakistanis  to  fight  in  Afghanistan  would 
be  both  cynical  and  foolish;  the  fighting 
might  serve  to  keep  the  battle  in  the  public 
eye  but  it  could  not  liberate  Afghanistan 
from  the  Soviet  army.  In  the  process  a  good 
many  Pakistanis  and  Afghans  would  die  and 
the  Russians  could  be  provoked  into  a  Cam- 
bodia-style Incursion  against  the  rebel 
"sancturaries."  A  revived  India-Pakistan 
war  ia  a  likely  consequence. 

A  Chinese  "punitive"  Invasion  of  Indo- 
china would  no  doubt  distress  the  Russians, 
but  the  only  lesson  they  would  leam  from  it 
is  that  a  general  South  Asian  war  was  inevi- 
table. Establishing  U.S.  bases  in  regimes  as 
politically  vulnemable  as  Sadat's  Egypt  or 
Saudi  Arabia  is  crackpot  realpolitik. 

There  Lb  only  one  real  military  option  to 
counter  further  Soviet  aggression,  and  that 
is  to  keep  raising  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and 
to  make  it  ever  more  "credible."  By  defini- 
tion, that  means  basing  natioiud  security 
policy  on  bluff,  for  there  is  nothing  the  So- 
vieta  could  do  in  the  Middle  East  that  would 
be  as  destructive  to  the  vital  interesU  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nuclear  war.  A  nuclear 
strategy  U  an  exercise  In  controlled  reckless- 
ness. It  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  the 
Sovieta  will  back  down  in  a  confrdbtation  or 
that  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  war  can 
be  limited.  Both  are  increasingly  dubious 
propositions.  In  a  world  brimming  with  ar- 
mamenta,  bluffs  are  likely  to  be  called. 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the  reviving 
political  myth  of  American  weakness  is  the 
notion  that  is  was  a  shift  in  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance that  emboldened  the  Russians  to  act  in 
Afghanistan.  The  United  States  has  the  nu- 
clear arsenal  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  ut- 
terly and  the  Soviets  know  it. 

Far  from  looking  weak  militarily,  the 
United  States  looked  as  if  it  had  abandoned 
detente  and  was  prepared  to  resiune  the 
quest  for  massive  military  superiority. 
SALT  was  ah-eady  as  good  as  dead.  The 
United  States  had  already  armounced  a 
c<Mnmitment  to  a  major  escalation  of  the 
military  budget.  The  decision  to  emplace  in 
Europe  the  cruise  missile  and  Pershings,  a 
new  strategic  nuclear  weapons  system  as  far 
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u  the  SovletE  were  concerned,  bad  been 
made  and  Brezhnev's  Ootober  offer  to  nego- 
tiate a  reduction  In  European-biaaed  nuclear 
weapons  had  been  dismiaaed.  The  motives  in 
Washington  may  have  all  been  defensive, 
but  they  did  not  look  defensive  in  Moscow. 
Ai  they  looked  out  from  the  Kremlin,  Sovi- 
et leaders  saw  West  Germany  moving  closer 
to  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a 
U^S.-Chinese  military  alliance  taldng  shape. 
The  U.S.  military  programs  of  the  1980s 
would  restore  an  overwhelming  nuclear  su- 
periority to  the  United  States  unless 
matched  at  a  fantastic  cost. 

The  stakes  are  much  too  high  to  base  poli- 
cy on  a  view  that  the  Soviets  have  nxed  In- 
tentions. Whether  the  Soviet  motivations 
were  "offensive"  or  "defensive"  matters  less 
than  whether  it  is  possible  to  restore  a 
structure  of  peace  that  can  inhibit  further 
military  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  great  danger  of  the  1980s  is  that  the 
possibOities  for  miscalculation  have  in- 
creased enormously.  If  President  Carter  ap- 
pears a  vacillating  and  uncertain  leader,  the 
Soviets  appear  mercurial  and  unpredictable. 
With  President  Brezhnev  jilx)ut  to  leave,  it 
It  not  clear  who  is  in  charge.  A  "tough"  poU- 
cy  is  needed,  but  mindless  military  escala- 
tion is  not  the  route.  A  policy  that  can  im- 
press friends  and  adven^es  is  one  rooted 
in  a  clear  view  of  vital  Interests,  a  realistic 
iwareness  of  what  can  and  cannot  be 
achieved,  and  a  steadiness  of  dlrectioiL 

The  ambiguity  of  (>oUcy  and  intentions  in 
both  capitals  is  creating  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme danger  andC  like  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  a  time  of  opportunity  as  well.  Because 
the  old  ground  rules  have  brokem  down,  de 
ficto  rules  about  what  the  superpowers  can 
uid  cannot  do  must  be  put  Into  place.  The 
new  rules  will  either  be  forged  In  the  cruci- 
ble of  confrontation  or  they  will  be  arrived 
at  by  explicit  agreement. 

If  we  are  to  slow  down  the  drift  to  war. 
new  principles  governing  superpower  behav- 
ior must  be  negotiated.  They  should  be  sim- 
ple and  explicit. 

For  example,  both  superpowers  could 
igree  not  to  deploy  their  forces  in  any  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  not  now  located.  Such 
a  freeze  on  bases  and  troop  deploymenta 
would  outlaw  future  Vietnams,  Dominican 
Republics.  Czechosolovakias  and  Afghani- 
stans.  Proxy  armies,  as  in  Angola  and  Ethio- 
pia, would  be  expressly  prohibited.  Such  an 
agreement  would  clearly  be  In  the  U.S.  in- 
terest since,  unlike  the  first  postwar  genera- 
tion, the  Sovieta  now  have  more  opportuni- 
ties for  military  tnterventicAi  than  does  the 
United  States. 

Why  would  the  Sovieta  agree?  No  one 
knows  for  sure  that  they  would.  However, 
their  record  of  military  Intervention  has  not 
been  spectacularly  successful.  In  Egypt, 
Sudan  and  Somalia,  they  lost  control  and 
made  enemies  of  the  countries  on  which 
they  had  lavished  military  aid.  Pacifying  Af- 
fbanistan  will  not  be  all  that  easy  and  the 
price  already  paid  has  been  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  condenanatlon  by  the  Third 
Wwld  nations.  The  stated  goal  of  their  di- 
plomacy has  been  to  establish  the  principle 
of  equality  with  the  United  States  In  mill- 
Ury  relations.  Clear  groimd  rules  that  In- 
hibit both  superpowers  equally  are  In  their 
interest  as  well  as  in  ours.  If  there  is  a  struc- 
ture of  peace  that  protecta  legitimate  Soviet 
Interests,  then  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
they  would  renounce  unilateral  military  and 
paramilitary  action. 

The  United  States  should  work  for  a  neu- 
tralized Afghanistan,  with  borders  guaran- 
teed by  all  the  states  in  the  region  and  with 
Soviet  troops  withdrawn.  The  analogy 
would  be  Austria— from  which  Soviet  troops 
also  withdrew— militarily  neutral  but  with 
an  internal  political  system  closer  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  (Austria,  of  course,  in  eco- 
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nomlc  and  political  terms  is  part  of  the 
West.)  It  would  be  foolish  to  underestimate 
the  difficulties,  but  It  is  a  realistic  goal  as 
part  of  a  larger  process  for  restoration  of  a 
less  dangerous  U.S.-Sovlet  relationship. 

Neithec  superpower  can  control  internal 
political  eventa  in  the  Third  World.  An 
agreement  that  reflected  such  an  under- 
standiitg  of  our  historical  moment  Is  abso- 
lutely crucial  to  the  avoidance  of  war.  The 
failiu%  to  grasp  the  power  of  liberation  Ideo- 
logies Is  the  fundamental  weak  point  of  the 
official  view  in  Washington,  and,  it  seems. 
In  Moscow,  too. 

In  one  sense  we  are  at  the  "end  of  Ideolo- 
gy." Neither  "communism"  nor  "capitalism" 
remains  a  credible  philosophical  system  for 
organizing  society  In  the  contemporary 
world.  There  Is  growing  suspicion  of  all 
ready-made  systems.  The  existing  models 
are  too  much  beset  by  internal  contraditions 
and  failures.  They  mean  too  many  things. 

There  Is  panic  and  violence  in  the  world— 
not,  as  at  other  historical  moments,  because 
of  a  fanatic  belief  that  one  system  or  an- 
other has  a  monopoly  on  truth,  but  because 
of  widespread  feelings  that  no  one  in  charge 
knows  what  to  do.  The  failure  of  both  "so- 
cialist" and  "capitalist"  regimes  to  bring  lib- 
eration or  dignity  to  billions  of  people  has 
unleashed  a  profound  spiritual  reaction— a 
radical  rejection  of  the  dominant  interna- 
tion  culture. 

The  popular  Impulse  is  not  so  much  to 
build  a  "nation"  In  the  19th  century  sense 
of  the  word  as  to  restore  a  sense  of  cultural 
and  religious  autonomy  and  to  achieve  an 
Identity  which— as  in  the  case  of  the  Kurds, 
for  example— may  be  transnatlonaL  But  the 
transforming  Impact  of  popular  pasBlons  Is 
real,  and  In  the  corridors  of  power  it  Is 
hopelessly  misunderstood.  The  official 
American  worldvlew  ignored  Islam  in  Iran 
until  the  mobs  were  m  the  streets.  The  Rus- 
sians have  been  more  aware  of  popular  pas- 
sion as  a  major  political  force  of  our  time., 
but  they  too  are  so  bound  by  the  traditioiuiT 
geopolitical  view  of  the  world  that  their 
only  response  Is  to  try  to  crush  it. 

Given  the  realities  of  world  power  and  the 
parallel  reflex  resiMnses  in  Washington  and 
Moscow,  there  is  na  way  out  of  the  national 
security  dilenuna  as  It  Is  now  being  deflne<t 
Unless  we  change  the  conceptual  frame- 
work, we  are  doomed  to  a  series  of  military 
moves  and  cotmtermoves  that  cannot  be 
kept  under  control  But  the  United  States 
does  have  an  historic  opportunity  to  help 
buUd  a  new  world  consensus  to  contain  ag- 
gression. It  can  do  that  only  by  identifying 
more  with  the  concerns  of  the  wetA  states 
where  the  world's  majority  lives. 

To  build  a  world  consensus  we  need  new 
ground  mles  that  will  be  equally  applicable 
to  everybody.  To  curb  proliferation,  the 
U.S.-Soviet  competition  in  nuclear  weapons 
must  come  to  a  halt.  To  build  a  new  world 
majority  for  reestablishing  the  minimum  in- 
ternational order  necessary  to  survive  the 
rest  of  the  century,  the  poor  countries  must 
have  a  significantly  greater  stake  in  that 
order. 

The  principal  security  problem  for  the 
United  States  In  the  lOSO's  is  mounting  in- 
stability everywhere;  the  Russians  are  Just  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Making  new  military 
alliances  vrith  weak.  Illegitimate  govem- 
menta  creates  more  instability.  The  escalat- 
ing disorder  in  the  world  requires  a  clearer 
relationship  with  the  Sovieta,  not  a  breakoff 
in  relations.  We  need  more  emphasis  on 
human  righta,  not  less;  only  legitimate  gov- 
ernments, not  repressive  Juntas,  can  keep 
order  over  the  long  run.  We  need  accommo- 
dation with  the  developing  countries  on  eco- 
nomic issues.  We  dare  not  let  our  obsession 
with  the  Soviet  Union  define  our  global  se- 
curity policy. 
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A  few  years  ago  these  were  the  stated 
views  of  the  Carter  administration.  Now 
that  effort  to  difevelop  rational  security  poli- 
cies appropriate  for  the  1980's  is  being  aban- 
doned, and  we  march  to  catastrophe  under 
the  banner  of  an  obsolete  realpolitik.  If  we 
could  leam  that  uncontrollable  forces  of  lib- 
eration are  on  the  move  In  the  world  and 
that  they  need  not  be  our  enemies,  we  could 
help  to  create  a  political  climate  In  which 
aggression  can  be  contained.* 


GOLDA  MEIR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  REW  TORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

WednesdcCif,  January  23, 1980 

•  Bffr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oolda 
Meir  was  one  of  the  most  important 
public  figures  of  the  20th  centiu-y.  as  a 
stateswoman,  a  fighter  for  freedom, 
and  spokesperson  for  the  freedom  and 
aspirations  of  her  own,  and  all  op- 
pressed people.  In  light  of  her  great 
accomplishments,  the  Golda  Meir  Me- 
morial Committee  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  CouncQ  of  New  York 
diedlcated  a  square  in  her  honor  at 
Broadway  between  39th  and  40th 
Streets  in  Manhattan.  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Hooks  delivered  the  remarks  at  this 
dedication,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
her  eloquent  words  with  my  colleagues: 

AsDixss  BT  Mas.  BKif  JAMm  Hooks 

Mayor  Koch.  Consul  General  Kedar.  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

My  husband  was  deeply  honored  by  the 
invitation  to  participate  on  this  very  impor- 
tant occasion.  However,  be  must  be  In  an- 
other state  today  on  a  mission  of  vital  sig- 
nificance to  the  NAACP.  I  am  peraonnally 
honored  to  represent  him  and  the  NAACP. 

Golda  Melr  traveled  to  Palestine  because 
she  had  a  vision.  Standing  on  Ita  neglected 
and  windblown  wastes,  saw  a  land  that 
could  onoe  again  be  home  to  the  ancient 
and  lionwalde  people  to  whom  the  land  be- 
longed—and belongs  today. 

The  Jewish  people  and  the  land  of  IsEael 
made  their  appearance  together  on  the 
pages  of  history.  They  will  remain  inextrica- 
bly linked  in  men's  minds— and  In  that  of  a 
power  higher  than  man— until  history  Itself 
has  lost  all  meaning. 

As  a  black  American  and  the  wife  of  the 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP,  I  can 
think  of  no  people  whose  striving  for  free- 
dom so  closely  resembles  our  own  as  that  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Like  the  ancient  children, 
of  IsraeU  we,  too,  were  slaves. 

Like  the  people  of  Israel  today,  we,  too., 
confront  daily  the  damp,  dark  underside  of 
the  human  soul.  Today,  In  1979,  black  chil- 
dren's hearta  pound  in  fear  In.  the  glare  o£ 
the  burning  cross.  And  today,  in  1979,  boys 
and  girls  In  Israel  relive  the  searing  horrOT 
of  the  pogrom.  But  In  a  new  form— death, 
spouted  from  rifles  In  the  grip  of  fanatical 
terrorists. 

My  friends,  the  noise  of  the  world  around 
us  is  deafening.  And  of  headline  maUng 
there  is  no  end.  An  effort  must  be  made  to 
pierce  the  noise  fog,  to  penetrate  to  truth 
itself.  And  what  is  that  truth?  It  is  that  no 
two  peoples  can  better  understand  each 
other's  suffering  than  Israelis  and  black 
Americans.  Both  of  us  are  surrounded  by  ar- 
madas of  unreason— whether  rasped  from 
behind  a  white  sheet  or  from  a  face  en- 
shrouded in  a  desert  scarf— it  is  identical.  It 
is  hatred,  foul  hatred— looking  for  a  conven- 
ient plaice  to  hang  its  hat. 
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The  world  today  la  a  distorted  mirror,  and 
traditional  values  have  been  tumbled  upside 
down. 

It  Is  a  mockery  that  nations  with  blood 
stained  hands  have  appointed  themselves 
Judses  over  the  morality  of  Israel.  So  con- 
fused and  contradictory  are  their  charges,  it 
la  plain  that  the  only  criminals  Involved  are 
the  accusers  themselves. 

It  is  a  mockery  that  people  who  murder 
children  in  their  classrooms  demand  recog- 
nition and  respect  of  the  human  family. 

If  a  person  has  a  grievance  against  me.  it 
is  right  that  he  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent it  to  me.  But  what  if  he  who  fancies 
himself  aggrieved  demands  to  bring  a  pistoT 
to  the  bargaining  table?  And  what  if  he  is 
prepared  only  to  dlacua  my  own.  violent 
death?  I>  there  anything  to  bargain  about? 
Not  In  my  opinion.  Or  Ben  Hooks'.  Or,  I 
am  convinced,  the  great  majority  of  black 
Americans. 

In  her  stftiggle  to  set  aside  a  sliver  of  land 
In  which  her  own  people  could  survive. 
Golda  Melr  understood  the  struggle  of  bladt 
Americans  to  achieve  equality  in  our  great 
native  land  which  we  have  vvery  right  to 
daim  aa  our  native  land.  She  numbered 
among  her  friendi  Bayard  Ruatia.  Roy  wa- 
Uns.  and  other  leaders  of  our  pilgxlmace  ta 
our  own  promised  land  of  dlsolty  and  free- 
dom. 

Surely  Mrs.  Melr  would  understand  were 
she  to  hear  me  say  todlky.  on  behalf  of  black 
Americana  and  tihe  beleagured  people  of  Is- 
r«et  "If  you  prick  ua.  do  «e  not  bleed?  If 
you  tickle  us.  do  we  not  laugh?  If  you  poison 
us.  do  we  not  die? 
Thank  you.* 


BARRIERS  TO  OASOHOL 
MARKETINO 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE;  JR. 


or 

in  THB  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
three  major  oil  companies— Eicxon. 
Texaco,  and  Oulf— announceii  that 
they  would  prohibit  retailer  gjuoline 
stations  from  accepting  their  credit 
cards  for  the  purchase  of  gacohol.  The 
oil  companies  argued  that  financial^ 
legal,  and  corporate  policies  prompted 
their  decisions. 

The  announcement  waa  self-serving 
In  the  extreme  and  caused  more  than 
a  blush  in  the  Industry  when  events  in 
Afghanistan  bolstered  support  for  the 
fledgling  gasohol  program.  Restricting 
gasohol  marketing  opportunities  re- 
flected standard  oil  Industry  policy  to 
maintain  control  of  supplies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American,  economic  and  for- 
eign poJlcy  inteiests.  As  swiftly  a»  the 
announcement  came,  a  stomv  of  pro- 
test prompted  the  three  companies  to 
withdraw  the  ban  on  gasohol  credit 
card  sales.  I  applaud  the  reversal  by 
these  three  giants.  However,  I  remain 
very  skeptical  about  their  long-term 
commitment  to  removing  marketing 
roadblocks  to  gasohol  sales  and  pro- 
duction. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced*  legislation 
which  will  prohibit  discrimination  by 
major  oil  companies  In  the  marketing 
of  gasohol.  The  bill  would  require 
major  oil  companies  to  allow  credit 
card  sales  for  gasohol  and  would  pro- 
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hiblt  a  company  from  terminating  a 
lease  with  its  retailer  merely  because 
that  retailer  sells  gasohol.  The  bill  ex- 
pands on  legislation  drafted  last  ses- 
sion by  my  colleague.  Representative 
Tom  Daschle  and  places  gasohol  mar- 
keting practices  under  the  provisions 
protecting  retail  gasoline  dealers 
spelled  out  In  the  Petroleum  Market- 
ing Practices  Act. 

Gasohol  is  a  promising  fuel  replace- 
ment for  the  farm  and  nonfarm  trans- 
portation sectors.  It  Is  easily  adaptable 
on  the  small  scale  for  use  by  fifrmers 
In  their  farm  vehicles.  On  the  larger 
scale.  It  can  be  a  significant  factor  in 
cutting  down  our  dependence  on  gaso- 
line and  foreign  oil  importers.  I  am 
convinced  that  gasohol  will  gain-  ready 
acceptance  by  the  American  people, 
but  It  must  be  allowed  to  compete  In 
the  retail  markets  along  side  gasoline. 
When  the  very  companies  that  control 
gasoline  marketing  attempt  to  erect 
barriers  to  gasohol  sales.  It  could  be 
enough  to  scare  off  capital  expendi- 
tures for  gasohol  plants  and  frustrate 
c<Hisumer  interest  In  purchasing  gaso- 
hol. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subconunlttee,  I  have  asked 
Chairman  Johw  Dimgell  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  institutional  barriers  of 
gasohol  marketing.  I  believe  this  is  an 
important  area  of  congressional  over- 
sight and  one  that  may  necessitate 
tough  legislative  proposals.* 
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HAVANA'S  HOSTAGES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

orrLORiOA 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Wednesday.  January  23. 1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Cuban  Independence  Day,  I  would  like 
to  memorialize  the  Declaration  of 
Freedom  adopted  by  some  100,000 
Cuban  exiles  in  Key  West,  Fla.  This 
declaration  was  written  in  remem- 
brance of  the  great  Cuban  patriot, 
Jose  Marti  who  in  1898  turned  the 
course  of  history  by  proclaiming  the 
ideological  basis  of  a  free  Cuba.  The 
fundamentals  of  this  resolution  were 
the  abolition  of  communism  as  well  as 
a  restoration  of  Cuban  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. In  1959.  this  liberty  and 
independence  was  destroyed  by  Fidel 
Castro,  when  under  his  regime  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Cubans  were 
driven  to  leave  their  homes  to  escape 
political  confinement. 

Let  us  Join  in  the  hope  for  a  better 
future  for  those  still  in  Cuba  and  con- 
tinue to  show  oiu-  expression  of  oppo- 
sition of  Soviet  penetration  and  use  of 
Cuba  In  the  extension  of  its  military 
Influence  In  other  nations. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  would 
like  to  Join  me  In  commending  the 
Cuban  Declaration  of  Freedom  are  in- 
vited to  cosponsor  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced to  that  effect.  House  Joint 
Resolution  120.* 
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•  Mr.  McDonald.  Idr.  Speaker, 
amidst  all  the  furor  over  our  Embassy 
people  being  held  hostage  In  Iran,  we 
sometimes  tend  to  forget  about  Ameri- 
cans being  held  illegaUy  in  other 
lands,  particularly  the  Communist 
countries.  In  Communist  Cuba,  for  In- 
stance, there  are  some  48  Americans 
being  held  on  various  pretexts— almost 
as  many  as  In  Iran.  The  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  discussed  one  of  the 
many  such  tragic  cases  In  an  editorial 
on  January  21.  1980,  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  lest 
we  forget  about  these  other  Ameri- 
cans. The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Jan. 
21. 1980] 

Havana's  Hostages 

Last  July  14,  William  Dawson.  Austin 
Householder  and  Douglas  Mlklos.  American 
citizens  all.  set  sail  from  Key  \yest,  Fla.,  In  a 
shrimp  boat  they  say  they  Intended  to  deliv- 
er to  a  client  in  Carac&s.  Venezuela.  Thirty 
hours  later,  their  steering  system  failed,  and 
the  vessel,  the  "Velvet  Lady,"  drifted  for 
four  hours  before  the  steering  power  was  n- 
gained.  Shortly  after  resuming  its  course, 
the  "Velvet  Lady"  was  commandeered  by  a 
Cuban  gunboat  and  ordered  to  port  In  Cuba. 

The  three  Americans  have  been  on  Dr. 
Castro's  Island  ever  since.  Today  they  sit  In 
a  Cuban  prison,  sentenced  to  II  years  incar- 
ceration for  "illegal  entry"  and  possession 
of  a  few  marijuana  seeds.  The  drug  convic- 
tion, the  Americans  insist  (and  we  think 
plausibly),  was  a  frameup. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Dawson,  the  retired  UA 
Navy  chief  petty  officer  who  was  skipper  of 
the  captiued  vessel,  have  been  turned  over 
to  The  Times-Dispatch  by  Mr.  Dawson'i 
brother,  a  Richmond  resident.  In  the  space 
below  are  published  some  excerpts  both 
from  personal  correspondence  and  from  an 
"open  letter"  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  asked 
The  Times-Dispatch  to  print. 

Mr.  Dawson  tells  a  harrowing  tale  of 
death  threats,  accusations  of  espionage,  and 
denial  of  any  semblance  of  Just  treatment 
before  the  Cuban  tribuiud.  He  mjitntainr 
that  his  vessel  was  in  international  waters 
*hen  it  was  seized  and  com'^lains  that  the 
State  Department  has  l)een  "completely 
useless"  In  seeking  freedom  for  him  and  his 
companions.  "We  are  considered  'political 
prisoners' Nby  Cuba,  but  not  by  the  DA 
State  Department,"  writes  Mr.  E>awson. 
"and  therefore  the  SUte  Department  will 
not  support  us."  Mr.  Dawson  believes  that  if 
the  American  government  were  to  press  for 
his  release  and  that  of  his  compa^ons,  they 
would  be  freed. 

Bernard  Fennell,  a  spokesman  for  the 
SUte  Department  in  Washington,  told  The 
Times-Dispatch  that  the  United  SUtes  gov- 
ernment is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  Messrs. 
Dawson.  Householder  and  Mlklos.  Through 
the  American  Interest  Office  in  Havana,  he 
said,  the  SUte  Department  Is  "making  rep- 
resenUtions  on  their  behalf  constantly."  He 
disputed  Mr.  Dawson's  Insistence  that  the 
"Velvet  Lady"  was  in  International  waters 
when  seized,  saying  that  he  understands  It 
to  have  been  only  four  miles  from  the 
Cuban  coast.  Mr.  Fennell  acknowledged 
that  the  three  may  be  considered  "political 
prisoners "  by  the  Cubans,  but  aaid  that  this 
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gives  the  U.S.  no  additional  leverage  in  seek- 
ing their  release. 

"We're  concerned  that  they  received  such 
long  sentences,"  Mr.  Fennell  said,  adding 
that  he  did  not  think  any  other  Caribbean 
country  would  Impose  such  penalties  for  il- 
legal entry  to  mariners  gone  adrift.  The 
SUte  Department,  he  said,  regiilarly  checks 
on  the  three  imprisoned  Americans  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  not  being  mistreated, 
but  it  la  not  pressing  the  Cubans  to  release 
them.  "We  don't  have  that  much  leverage 
with  the  Cubans."  Mr.  Fennel!  said. 

At  the  SUte  Department's  suggestion,  we 
have  contacted  the  Miami  office  of  the  fed- 
eral Drug  Enforcement  Agency  to  leam 
whether  federal  authorities  have  any  infor- 
mation, alleged  or  proven,  on  drug  traffick- 
ing by  the  three  captive  Americans.  The 
DEA  has  provided  us  with  nothing  thus  to 
Implicate  them.  Without  sound  evidence 
from  this  country  or  Cuba  to  substantiate 
drug  charges  against  Mr.  Dawson  and  his 
companions,  the  imprisonment  of  the  three 
must  be  considered  a  prima  facie  case  of 
anti-American  harassment,  of  legalized  ter- 
rorism. Tnat  the  once  mighty  United  SUtes 
lacks  the  "leverage"  to  protect  iU  citizens 
from  a  brigand  sUte  90  miles  off  iU  coast  Is 
a  symbol  of  national  weakness,  the  same 
weajbiess  that  tempted  terrorisU  in  Tehran 
to  make  political  prisoners  of  50  other 
Americans.* 


GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OPTVXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  George  Meany.  an  American 
trade  pilon  leader.  Trade  unionism 
was  George  Meany's  cause.  More  than 
six  decades  of  his  life  were  dedicated 
to  an  Improved  way  of  life  for  the 
working  man  and  woman  by  improving 
their  working  conditions  and  earning 
better  wages.  George  Meany  viewed 
the  trade  union  movement  as  a  force 
for  continuous  progress  in  a  free 
society. 

In  his  campaign  for  human  rights 
^or  all  people  across  the  globe,  Meany 
was  considered  an  enemy  of  oppres- 
sion and  a  friend  of  freedom  every- 
where. His  leadership,  tenacity,  and 
courage  contributed  to  his  effective- 
ness in  establishing  a  united  trade 
union.  The  merger  of  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  represents  his 
major  trade  union  achievement.  It  Is 
also  the  legacy  of  his  career.  Workers 
everywhere  are  better  off  because 
Oeorge  Meany  believed  that  what  is 
best  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  also 
best  for  Its  wage  earners. 

Because  of  George  Meany.  working 
people  throughout  Anierica  live  safer. 
fuller  lives  today.  As  a  representative 
of  America's  workers,  Meany  gave  us 
the  highest  living  '  standard  in  the 
world.  For  minorities  in  America,  the 
oppressed  blacks.  Hlspanics.  Asian 
Americans.  Native  Americans,  and 
other  racial  minorities,  Meany  contrib- 
uted to  changing  the  course  of  history. 
The  successful  assembly  of  the  labor 
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movement  served  as  an  inspiration  and 
guide  to  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Both  movements  share  the 
same  goal  *  *  *  to  let  free  men  and 
women  live  their  lives  as  they  wish. 
George  Meany.  like  Dr.  Bfartln  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  was  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the 
oppressed. 

As  representatives  of  the  people,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  in  the  n.S.  Congress 
remember  the  legacy  of  George  Meany 
when  we  address  issues  affecting  the 
American  wage  earner.  As  a  man  who 
accepted  and  thrived  upon  challenge, 
he  gave  America  one  final  challenge  in 
his  farewell  speech  given  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement.  He  said:  "Yours  is  a 
good  labor  movement.  Now  go  out  and 
make  it  better."^ 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
pay  a  final  tribute  today  to  William  O. 
Douglas,  who  passed  away  on  Satur- 
day. January  19.  at  the  age  of  81.  His- 
tory will  rightly  record  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Justices  and  most  elo- 
quent defenders  of  individual  liberty 
ever  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

In  his  36^  years  on  the  Court.  Doug- 
las never  ceased  his  vigilant  protection 
of  the  "penumbra"  of  rights  encom- 
passed in  the  first  amendment.  His 
strong  belief  In  the  inviolability  of 
these  rights  led  him  to  argue,  often  in 
dissent  from  his  colleagues  and  the 
Nation,  for  an  absolute  curb  on  gov- 
ernmental Interference  with  the  free- 
doms of  speech,  of  the  press,  or  peace- 
able assembly,  and  of  association.  For 
Douglas,  the  first  amendment  made 
"confidence  in  the  common  sense  of 
our  people  and  in  the  maturity  of 
their  Judgment  the  great  postulate  of 
our  democracy." 

His  hundreds  of  opinions  reflected 
his  conviction  that  Individual  liberties 
were  the  heart  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, and  he  remained  outspoken  in 
their  support  during  his  tenure  on  the 
Court.  He  sought  to  protect  people 
from  unreasonable  search  and  seizure, 
from  erosions  of  their  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  from  infringements 
on  their  privacy,  and  from  oppressive 
police  practices.  He  recognized  and  ar- 
gued for  the  need  for  openness  in  gov- 
ernment. In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case 
in  1971,  he  wrote  that: 

Secrecy  in  Oovemment  is  fundamentally 
undemocratic,  perpetuating  biueaucratic  er- 
rors. Open  debate  and  diacuaaion  of  public 
iasues  are  vital  to  our  national  health. 

The  subsequent  events  of  Watergate 
serve  to  remind  us  of  our  obligation  to 
steadfastly  adhere  to  these  sound 
principles. 

Although  Justice  Douglas,  frequently 
opposed  the  majority  decisions  of  the 
Court,  he  lived  to  see  many  of  his  dls- 
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sents  become  the  law  of  the  Nation. 
Of  these,  he  is  said  to  be  most  proud 
of  his  opinions  during  the  McCarthy 
era  when  he  adamantly  refused  to  join 
the  Court  as  it  upheld  the  convictions 
of  Communist  party  leaders  for  con- 
spiracy to  advocate  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Oovemment.  Over  time 
the  Court  adopted  Douglas's  view  that 
there  must  be  "fuU  and  free  discussion 
even  of  ideas  we  hate"  because  the 
protection  of  free  speech  Is  "essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  democracy." 
William  Douglas  was  committed  to 
making  the  law  responsive  to  human 
needs  and  available  to  the  average  per- 
son. He  was  equally  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  and  establishing 
equality  for  all  our  citizens.  He  was  a 
great  American  with  a  unique  vision  of 
freedom  and  liberty  on  which  he  re- 
fused to  equivocate.  We  could  pay  no 
greater  tribute  to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
than  to  continue  his  work  and  uphold 
his  faith  In  the  rights  of  the  individual 
that  have  been  guaranteed  in  our  Con- 
8tltution.« 


RESPECT  FOR  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  HEW  JERSZT 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23. 1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have 
perceptibly  Increased  the  Interest  of 
the  American  people  In  strenghtening 
America's  defense  to  deal  with  the 
threat  of  extremist  governments  rang- 
ing from  the  Illegal  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  terrorists  in  Iran 
who  have  held  50  American  citizens 
captive  in  our  Embassy. 

Ever  since  the  Iranian  crisis  devel- 
oped, the  American  people  have  dem- 
onstrated a  revived  sense  of  national 
unity  and  commitment  to  defending 
the  freedom  of  the  world  against  Sovi- 
et tyranny  and  fanatical  terrorists. 

Only  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  Senate  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion I  introduced  calling  on  Americans 
to  observe  National  Unity  Day.  The 
President  signed  the  bill,  and  we  wit- 
nessed an  impressive  display  of 
patriotism  and  national  solidarity  on 
December  18.  The  flying  of  millions  of 
American  flags  was  a  most  appropriate 
and  peaceful  means  of  expressing  the 
determination  of  the  American  people 
that  our  hostages  must  be  freed. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  other  groups  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans also  Joined  together  to  organize 
similar  demonstrations  of  national 
pride  and  solidarity.  One  such  group  is 
the  National  Confederation  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnic  Groups. 

The  distinguished  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Don  Ritter.  Introduced  the  special 
order  naming  December  13,  1979,  as 
"Respect  For  America  Week."  I  fully 
supported  Representative  Ritter's 
resolution. 
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•  I  submit  for  the  Record  the  follow- 
bag  remarks  prepared  by  Ms.  June  A. 
Nordahl.  vice  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  of  Representatives  of  the 
National  Confederation  of  American 
Ethnic  Groups,  which  organized  "Re- 
spect for  America  Week": 

RnuKKS  BY  Junk  A.  Nordahl 

America's  most  precious  possession  is  the 
life  of  her  citizens,  a  lile  embedded  in  the 
ooDcept  of  dignity  for  all  men'everywhere. 

Many  times  during  our  history  America 
has  been  called  upon  to  take  a  major  role  in 
the  protection  of  human  life  and  dignity. 
And  many  times  ttiose  to  whom  we  offered 
our  protection  were  not  Americans  but  citi- 
zens of  other  nations.  America  has  become 
known  as  the  Champion  of  Liberty  to  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  And  how  the  Champi- 
on is  being  tested. 

In  the  meantime,  the  world  stands  omi- 
nously poised  at  the  brink  of  Armageddon. 
And  the  events  wtiicb  must  occur  over  the 
next  few  weeks  or  months  may  irreversibly 
decide  the  future  course  of  Human  history. 
Yet.  while  the  events,  once  initiated  may  be 
Irreversible,  they  are  not  entirely  unchange- 
able, for  America's  future  Is  still  ultimately 
determined  by  Ood.  But  for  God  to  be  on 
America's  side,  she  must  turn  from  evil  in 
all  its  manifestations  and  put  on  the  armor 
of  God.  if  the  desired  victory  is  to  be  won. 

America  can  no  longer  give  lip  service  to 
the  motto:  "In  God  We  Triist"  if  God  is  to 
hear  us  from  heaven  and  come  to  our  aid. 
As  each  of  us  searches  in  our  soul  and  sees 
our  guilt  before  Him,  we  can  call  our  "Abba, 
Father"  and  ask  for  mercy  as  we  are  His 
children.  In  doing  so.  America  can  once 
again  resume  her  rightful  spiritual  destiny. 

America  must  now  reaffirm  her  original 
faith  and  traditions.  America,  it  is  not  too 
late  for  victory  if  we  turn  to  Ood.« 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP  PKlfKSTLVAlf U 

nr  THs  Housz  op  hzfresentatives 
Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sovi- 
et troops  continue  to  pour  into  a 
small,  defenseless  neighboring  country 
while  prominent  critics  of  Soviet  poli- 
cies are  quickly  shuttled  away  by  the 
KGB  to  internal  exile.  No.  it  Is  not 
Stalinist  Russia  of  the  1940's.  It  is 
1980  and.  despite  lipservice  to  "de- 
tente," the  Soviets  have  demonstrated 
for  all  to  see  that  political  and  mili- 
tary expansion  coupled  with  harsh  re- 
pression of  internal  dissent  are  still 
more  important  to  the  Kremlin  than 
cooperation  with  the  West  on  arms 
limitation,  economic  relations,  or  pres- 
tigious international  events  like  the 
Olympics.  D«tente  based  on  advan- 
tages both  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  may  serve  us  for  a 
time,  but  we  must  recognize  that  in 
the  end  it  cannot  be  based  on  mutual 
trust  since  the  concept  is  alien  to  the 
Soviet  leadership. 

The  internal  exile  of  Soviet  scientist 
Andrei  Sakharov  yesterday  comes  as  a 
partictilarly  sharp  blow  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  working  patiently  for 
more  humane  treatment  of  dissidents 
by  Soviet  authorities.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  Soviet  Government,  which  Is  en- 
gaged in  overt  aggression,  has  chosen 
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to  silence  and  punish  the  1975  Nobel 
Peace  prizewinner  for  defending  the 
human  rights  principles  that  it  accept- 
ed at  Helsinki  that  same  year. 

Can  there  be  any  question  now  that 
the  summer  Olympic  games  should 
not  be  moved  from  Moscow?  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  the  Olympics  are  and 
always  have  t>een  Involved  In  interna- 
tional politics.  We  know  the  Soviets 
attach  tremendous  importance  to 
hosting  the  games  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing their  legitimacy  and  accept- 
ance as  a  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity. It  is  all  the  more  Important, 
therefore,  that  we  respond  to  Soviet 
actions,  which  violate  International 
agreements  and  which  have  been  con- 
demned overwhelmingly  by  the  United 
Nations,  by  treating  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  international  outcast. 

In  view  of  President  Carter's  strong 
personal  interest  In  Sakharov  and  the 
issue  of  human  rights,  the  Soviet  ac- 
tion exUing  Sakharov  was  clearly 
meant  as  a  slap  to  the  President  for 
his  strong  condenmation  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan.  Kremlin  offi- 
cials probably  also  hope  to  use  the  oc- 
casion to  warn  other  Soviet  dissidents 
to  refrain  from  making  trouble  as 
world  attention  focuses  on  Moscow 
this  summer.  Intensified  Soviet  repres- 
sion is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a 
sports  competition  and  provides  even 
more  compelling  reason  to  change  the 
site  of  the  summer  Olympic  games  or 
to  withdraw  from  participating  in 
them.* 


SOVIET  TROOPS  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  2X  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  recent  reports  telling 
of  the  composition  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Afghanistan,  which  are  made  up  pri- 
marily of  men  from  the  Soviet  Asiatic 
regions.  This  brings  to  light  the  true 
composition  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  an  empire 
comprised  of  millions  of  captive  non- 
Russian  peoples. 

The  Armenian  Reporter  of  January 
17  carried  a  very  interesUng  and  perti- 
nent article  on  the  casualties  being 
suffered  by  Armenian  servicemen  in 
Soviet  military  units  In  Afghanistan. 

This  article  follows: 

[The  Armenian  Reporter.  Jan.  17. 1980] 
Soviet  Iirmvomoii  n  -Apghanistan  Rk- 

sxTLTS  m  Makt  Cascaltiks  poa  AiucxinAir 

SoLDuaa 

Niw  YoHJt.  N.Y.— As  far  as  anyone  knows, 
there  are  no  Armenians  living  In  Afghani- 
stan. However,  scores  of  Armenian  youths 
have  died  in  the  fighting  there  in  recent 
weeks  because  they  are  part  of  the  Soviet 
expeditionary  forces  now  in  Afghanistan. 

Recent  arrivals  from  Soviet  Armenia  who 
still  keep  in  touch  with  their  relatives  in  the 
homeland  have  reported  that  Soviet  Anne- 
nlans  serving  in  the  Soviet  Army  have  been 
killed  in  action  or  seriously  injured.  Ine 
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casualties  are  being  evacuated  from  the 
combat  zones  and  brought  baclt  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  treatment  or  burial.  One 
source  in  New  York  City  has  revealed  that 
the  number  of  Armenian  dead  and  injured 
has  reached  250.  However,  in  the  absence  of 
official  statistics  and  figures,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  verify  this  figure.  Information 
on  Armenian  losses  was  obtained  mainly 
through  telephone  calls  by  new  immlgranU 
to  their  relatives  in  ^viet  Armenia.  Other 
sources  include  travelers  wltt)  recently  re- 
turned from  Soviet  Armenia  after  spending 
New  Year's  there. 

Western  sources  have  Indicated  that  the 
bulk  of  the  estimated  100.000  Soviet  force  In 
Afghanistan  is  composed  of  fighting  men 
originally  from  three  republlct  bordering 
Afghanistan— Turkmen.  Tadzhlk  and 
Uzbek.  Also  serving  in  the  Soviet  forces  now 
in  Afghanistan  is  a  large  number  of  young 
men  from  the  three  Soviet  republics  in  the 
Caucasus,  including  Soviet  Armenia.  It  is 
said  that  only  10%  of  the  Soviet  force  con- 
sists of  ethnic  Russians.  While  it  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  why  the  SovleU  have  chosen 
men  tixua  the  Central  Asian  republica  and 
from  the  Caucasus,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  by  deploying  forces  with  similar  char- 
acteristics and  religion  to  the  Afghans,  the 
Soviet  action  in  that  country  will  seem  more 
like  a  rescue  operation  than  an  invasloa 

Prior  to  Stalin's  death,  the  republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union  maintained  their  own 
armed  forces  and  the  divisions  of  each  were 
named  after  their  own  heroes.  However, 
after  World  War  n,  these  national  forces 
were  disbanded  and  all  units  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Red  Army,  which  presently  is 
not  divided  along  ettuilc  lines.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  force  assembled  for  the  ac- 
tion in  Afghanistan  was  carefully  selected 
to  assure  a  specific  ethnic  composition. 

Western  intelligence  estimates  that  close 
to  1,200  Soviet  soldiers  have  been  killed  or 
Injured  so  far.  That  figure  is  based  on  the 
number  of  stretcher  cases  that  have  been 
moved  out  of  Kabul  airport  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation.* 


UNITED      STATES       IMPEDES 
CAMBODIA  RELIEF  EFFORT 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OP  MnnfxsoTA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Emergency  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Refugees  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  last  July.  In  Sep- 
tember. I  visited  Vietnam.  Thailand. 
Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  and  Indonesia 
as  part  of  a  delegation  appointed  by 
you  to  follow  up  the  agreements  made 
in  Geneva  and  make  further  recom- 
mendations concerning  U  s.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Among  our  offldal 
conclusions  was  that  the  absence  of 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Viet- 
nam is  severely  hindering  help  for  the 
refugees. 

Over  the  past  year,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  Carter  administration 
has  no  Intention  of  improving  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  Instead,  the  ad- 
ministration is  continuing  its  cam- 
paign to  discredit  Vietnam  in  the 
world  community  and  blame  Vietnam 
for  the  famine  in  Cambodia  and  ensu- 
ing problems  with  food  distribution. 
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Syndicated  colimmists  Mary 
McGrory  and  Jack  Anderson  and 
Washington  Post  reporter  Elizabeth 
Becker  have  each  published  accounts 
of  administration  efforts  to  wage  "an- 
other war  with  Vietnam." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
these  viewpoints  carefully,  and  urge 
the  administration  to  stop  plajring 
politics  with  the  lives  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  starving  people  in  Cam- 
bodia. 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Dec.  17, 1979] 

Caster's    Geopoutics    Helps    Keep    Cam- 
bodia's Stakvihg  Mnxioifs  SrAKViifO 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

If  the  Carter  administration  put  as  much 
effort  into  feeding  the  Cambodian  people  as 
it  does  into  trying  to  discredit  the  Cambo- 
dian government,  the  famine  would  be  over 
in  a  month. 

The  latest  attack  on  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  stricken  country  lias  baffled  and  an- 
gered the  private  relief  agencies  who  are 
trying  against  tremendous  odds  to  feed  the 
hungry. 

On  Dec.  6.  President  Carter  accused  the 
Vietnamese,  who  put  the  Heng  Samrin  re- 
gime in  place,  of  deliberately  starving  the 
Cambodians  for  political  purposes. 

These  charges  come  from  "secret  intelli- 
gence" reports  gathered  from  Cambodian 
refugees  on  the  border  of  Thailand,  where 
Carter  has  chosen  to  make  the  major  U.S. 
effort— to  avoid  contaminating  himself  by 
dealing  with  the  Vietnamese. 

On  one  point,  the  agencies  and  the  Carter 
administration  agree:  Cambodians  are  starv- 
ing while  thousands  of  tons  of  food  are 
stockpiled  in  warehouses. 

Where  the  difference  comes  in  is  the  rea- 
son. The  relief  agencies  say  that  it  is  the  in- 
experience of  the  green  and  Jumpy  young 
managers  of  Cambodia  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  technology,  beginning  with 
telephones,  trucks  and  railway,  lines. 

The  Carter  administration  Insists  that  It  la 
the  malevolence  of  the  authorities  who  di- 
vert the  food  to  Vietnamese  invaders  and 
use  it  as  a  we^>on  to  control  the  population, 
which,  having  suffered  10  years  of  U.S. 
bombing  and  the  murderous  regime  of  Pol 
Pot.  is  now  in  the  throes  of  clvU  war. 

The  private  and  International  relief  agen- 
cies in  the  field  admit  they  can't  "categori- 
cally deny"  the  Carter  charges,  but  protest 
that  there  is  "no  evidence"  to  support  them. 

They  claim  that  the  situation  Is.  with 
painful  slowness,  improving. 

Malcom  Harper  of  Oxfam.  leader  of  the 
dozen  relief  workers  allowed  into  Phnom 
Penh,  cabled  home  that  he  could  find  no 
evidence  for  the  reports  and  questioned  the 
credentials  of  the  sources. 

Henry  Laboulsse.  United  Nations  Cambo- 
dian relief  director,  also  disputed  the  Carter 
accusations.  He  reported  the  recent  delivery 
of  300  Soviet  trucks  which  would  aid  in  the 
distribution  of  supplies. 

The  administration  scoffs  at  field  reports 
of  Soviet  help. 

Kirk  AUiman  of  the  Church  World  Serv- 
ices, recently  returned  from  a  second  trip  to 
Cambodia,  says  he  saw  Soviet  supplies  being 
delivered  in  carefully  rationed  amounts  In 
the  countryside.  Alliman  says  there  was  a 
"dramatic  improvement"  from  an  earlier 
trip  In  October.  Hundreds  of  trucks  are  now 
rolling  through  the  countryside.  Barges  on 
the  Mekong  River  are  In  full  operation. 

"The  president's  statement  stuvrlsed  and 
disappointed  us,"  Alliman  said.  "This  is  a 
policy  of  keeping  the  pot  boiling.  For  the 
Bute  Department,  the  Vietnam  War  Is  still 
not  over." 
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Like  many  relief  workera.  AUiman  fkvon 
recognition  of  Vietnam  as  a  means  of  ensur- 
ing greater  cooperation  for  the  massive  op- 
eration required  to  prevent  the  famine 
deaths  of  2  million  peotrile. 

A  delegation  of  New  England  Quaken 
bearing  a  petition  with  over  2.000  names  of 
contributors  to  Cambodian  relief,  who  urged 
a  new  approach  to  Indochina,  visited  the 
White  House  last  week.  They  hoped  to  see 
the  president,  but  since  their  pro-recogni- 
tion stance  Is  well  known,  they  had  to  settle 
for  two  members  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff. 

One  member  of  the  delegation.  Jerry 
Elmer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Friends,  came 
away  convinced  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion is  coUecUnc  points. 

"Attaddnc  Vietnam  is  politically  popu- 
lar—it's a  Commimlst  country  and  It  defeat- 
ed us." 

Edward  Snyder  of  the  Friends'  Washing- 
ton of  flee,  who  visited  Cambodia  In  Septem- 
ber and  found  its  leaders  "people  of  good 
will. "  thinks  It  regrettable  that  Carter  de- 
cided tor  exacertiate  the  pontics  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  create  new  difficulties  for  the  re- 
lief workers  on  the  ground. 

"Of  course,  the  food  Isn't  getting  out  as 
fast  as  we  would  like."  says  Snyder,  "but  it 
Is  not  a  matter  of  policy." 

Pari  of  the  problem  Is  the  Cambodian  per- 
ception that  we  are  plotting  to  restore  the 
infamous  Pol  Pot  to  power,  'pie  administra- 
tion denies  it,  but  our  vote  for  him  at  the 
United  Nations  was  taken  for  proof,  and  it's 
as  hard  to  disabuse  the  Cambodians  of  the 
notion  as  it  Is  to  persuade  the  Iranians  that 
we  are  not  worUng  on  a  new  scheme  to  put 
the  shah  back  on  his  throne. 

It  is  much  more  likely,  anyway,  that  we 
would  support  a  comeback  by  the  popular 
Prince  Sihanouk,  who  is  now  in  exile  In 
China.  He  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  also  to  us  since  he  would  give  us  a 
foothold  In  the  peninsula. 

The  relief  agaicies  mourn  that  Carter,  de- 
spite a  show  of  concern.  Is  playing  cold  war 
geopolitics  as  usuaL 

Says  Bob  Hohley  of  Oxfam's  Boston  of- 
fice, "He  has  eroded  public  confidence  in 
the  relief  effort.  He  has  already  dampoied 
the  response  of  people  who  want  to  help 
and  now  think  it's  useless  because  the  food 
isn't  getting  to  the  starving." 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  12. 19801 
U.S.  Oppicials  Impede  Cambodia  Aid 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Despite  a  copious  outpouring  of  crocodile 
tears  from  the  White  House  over  the  plight 
of  Cambodia's  starving  millions,  the  same 
officials  who  for  political  reasons  dragged 
their  feet  on  relief  shipments  are  continuing 
to  sabotage  the  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram. 

Two  months  ago,  I  reported  on  the  Carter 
administration's  unconscionably  belated  and 
half-hearted  efforts  to  aid  the  stricken 
Cambodian  people.  Then,  President  Carter, 
with  righteous  fervor,  pledged  a  massive  re- 
lief program.  Amid  much  fanfare.  Rosalynn 
Carter  visited  the'  refugee  camps  on  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border. 

Americans  responded  with  their  usual 
generosity,  sending  donations  to  private  re- 
lief organizations.  I  reported  how  senators, 
and  citizens  rushed  forward  to  help.  Con- 
gress voted  aid  money.  UNICEF  stepped  up 
Its  efforts.  The  worst  of  the  Cambodians' 
nightmare  might  soon  be  over,  it  seemed. 

But  a  few  cynical  saboteurs  in  the  State 
Department's  East  Asian  desk  and  the 
White  House's  National  Security  CouncQ 
were  determined  to  use  the  Cambodian  hor- 
ror to  score  Cold  War  propaganda  points. 
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Overwhelmed  by  the  wave  at  hwiaanltarlan 
support  tar  the  relief  procnaa.  the  hard-lin- 
ers adopted  a  new  tactic  in  what  one  dis- 
gusted observer  called  "another  war  with 
Vietnam." 

Using  a  Big  Ue  technique  wortny  of  the 
nadir  of  the  Nixon  crowd,  the  administra- 
tion's foot-draggers  repeatedly,  fed  the 
media  reports  of  the  relief  effort's  "faflure," 
and  blamed  it  all  on  the  wicked  Vietnamese 
occupying  forces  in  C^amlMdla  and  their  So- 
viet backers. 

According  to  this  line,  food  shipments  are 
being  diverted  to  Vietnamese  troops  or  oth- 
erwise withheld  from  the  starving  populace 
for  oonadenceless  polltica.  reasons.  Just 
how  mass  starvation  would  help  the  Viet- 
namese and  Soviets  win  tLe  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Cambodians  was  never  made 
clear. 

Am  with  every  falsehood,  there  was  some 
truth  to  reports  of  looting  and  diverstona. 
Init  the  relief  efforts  were  having  a  positive 
effect. 

This  cruel  camtwign  of  deceit  has  enraged 
those  who  know  the  situaticn  in  Cambodia. 
As  a  knowledgeable  Capitol  Hill  source  told 
my  reporter  Looette  Tagnartn.  "The  tatat- 
matlon  theyYe  qinvadlng  Is  simply  wrong. 
The  United  States  is  sabotaging  the  relief 
efforts." 

Other  sources  in  a  position  to  know— offi- 
cials of  the  relief  organlratlons  who  have 
been  on  the  scene.  like  UNICEF.  OZFAM 
America  and  the  Church  W<vld  Services 
confirm  this  Judguvent. 

The  only  substantial  diversion  of  food 
shipments,  they  report,  has  been  by  corrupt 
Thai  officials  and  the  armed  thugs  of  the 
murderous  Pol  Pot  rump  regime  that  con- 
trols areas  along  the  Thai  border. 

According  to  my  congrwrional  sources.  It 
Is  common  knowledge  that  Thai  officials 
steal  as  much  as  SO  percent  of  the  food  In- 
tended for  the  Cambodian  refugee  camps, 
thm  sen  It  for  a  handsome  prpfit.  And  Pcd 
Pot's  "fat.  sadistic"  soldiers  are  Indeed  steal- 
ing food  from  Cambodian  civilians,  the 
source  added. 

But  de^ite  these  depredations— and  the 
logistical  problons  of  distributing  the  food 
in  war-ravaged  Cambodia— the  relief  pro- 
gram is  suooeeding.  I  have  been  informed. 
Though  stm  badly  undernourished.  Cambo- 
dia's people  are  no  longer  dying  wholesale 
of  starvation. 

The  self-fulflllliig.  Washington-based  sab- 
otage frnprnign  though.  hss  succecdcd  In 
drastically  drying  up  the  fknr  of  donations 
to  relief  organtettona  Stnoe  President  Cart: 
er's  m-lnformed  blast  at  Vietnamese  "ob- 
struction" last  Dee.  9.  for  ezamirie.  contribu- 
tions to  OZFAM  America  and  similar  relief 
organizations  suffered  a  SO  percent  drop. 

Footnote:  A  National  Security  Council  of- 
ficial MtOfA  doggedly  to  the  line  that  the 
Vietnamese  and  Soviets  are  solely  thwarting 
the  reUef  effort,  and  disrained  the  logistical 
problems  besetting  the  rescues. 

Khomeini  Cadre— In  the  months  since 
Iranian  hotheads  seized  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  it  has  become  clear  that  AyatoUah 
RuhoUah  Khomeini's  control  over  the  mili- 
tants is  far  from  complete. 

This  has  now  been  confirmed  in  a  private 
letter  to  President  Carter  from  Rep.  George 
Hansen  (R-Idaho).  reporting  on  his  second 
visit  to  Tehran.  Hansen's  Iranian  contacts 
have  turned  out  to  be  better  than  those  of 
the  White  House. 

Hansen  notes  that  the  supposed  ruling 
body  of  Iran,  the  Revolutionary  Council, 
has  limited  influence  over  the  radicals  In 
the  embassy.  Government  ministera  "are 
generally  excluded  from  any  significant  con- 
tact with  the  mllltanU  .  .  .  and  especially 
the  hostages  themselves." 
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IFntn  the  Washington  Port.  Nov.  18.  i»79] 
The  Poutics  of  PAMim:  in  Cambodia 
(By  EUnbeth  Becker) 
There  are  precedents  for  the  survival  of  a 
people  betaig  pinned  to  the  political  goals  of 
warring  nations.  But  the  catastrophe  facing 
Cambodians  today  is  e^edally  deplorable 
because  those  earUer  tragedies— the  Holo- 
caust, in  particular— were  to  have  taught 
the  world  a  lesson. 

As  so  often  in  the  recent  and  distant  past, 
the  Cambodian  people  have  become  pawns 
of  geopolitics,  victims  of  the  conflicting  mo^ 
thrps  of  their  neighbors  and  the  great  pow- 
ers. For  months,  as  the  Cambodian  tragedy 
took  shape,  the  nations  involved  took  turns 
ralstng  the  issue  and  denying  it  existed,  as  it 
suited  their  poUtical  purposes. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  control  of 
Indochina.  It  Is  not  simply  a  surrogate  war 
between  the  Chinese  and  Russians  fought 
out  by  the  reslstanoe  troops  of  Pol  Pot's  re- 
gime and  the  Vietnamese  army.  Although 
Pd^g  and  ICoaoow  are  these  rivals'  chief 
supporters,  both  nuUor  Communist  powers 
have  remained  In  the  background  during 
much  of  the  International  debate.  In  many 
ways,  the  debate  has  become  an  extension 
of  the  lart  Indochina  war.  with  the  United 
States  and  Vietnam  emerging  as  the  rival 
voices. 

Washington  and  Hanoi  have  exchanged 
acnisations.  each  viewing  the  other  as  the 
supporter  of  genocide.  The  suspicions  both 
hold  of  the  other  are  so  deep  that  whenever 
one  country  has  taken  a  stand,  the  other 
has  opposed  It  When  proepecUve  aid  for 
the  Khmer  people  did  not  coincide  with 
mOitaJy  or  political  plans,  the  famine  itself 
was  disputed,  flrrt  by  the  United  States. 
now  by  Vietnam. 

At  one  enidal  Juncture,  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Indochinese  Refugees  in  July 
United  Natlrais  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  brokered  a  deal  that  removed 
any  discussion  of  Cambodia  from  the  agen- 
da because  it  was  inconvenient  for  all  inter- 
ested parties. 

At  Issue  for  Washington  was  U A  policy  to 
thwart  Vietnamese  dominance  over  Cambo- 
<Ua  and  an  of  Indochina.  Immediately  after 
the  IHetnamese  overthrew  the  Pol  Pot  re- 
gime and  Installed  the  Heng  Samrin  govern- 
ment In  Phnom  Phenh.  Washington -began  a 
gMnpaltn  to  punlah  HanoL  Any  nation  giv- 
ing aid  to  inetnam  was  asked  to  suspend  or 
cut  awrfstonw.  By  June,  when  the  stream  of 
yMoMioeae  boat  people  horrified  the  worid. 
Washlncton  bad  achieved  success.  The  most 
Implant  western  aid  projects,  save  those 
of  Sweden,  had  ground  to  a  halt. 

When  the  question  of  aid  for  Cambodia 
•rose.  Washlngtmi  was  dubious.  According 
to  well  Informed  sources  In  Washington  and 
^ngkok.  key  VJB.  officials  in  Washington 
were  reluctant  to  believe  the  mounting  evi- 
dence of  a  famine  because  it  would  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  have  to  feed 
people  under  Vietnamese  control.  That 
could  strengthen  the  Vietnamese-controlled 
government  of  Heng  Samrin.  in  the  process 
cnnting  It  de  facto  recognlUon.  and  per- 
haps insure  Hanoi's  sway  over  the  region 
where  the  United  SUtes  suffered  defeat. 

"It  was  easier  for  policy  reasons  to  wait  to 
see  if  the  'worrt  case'  scenario  was  accu- 
rate," said  one  source  who  attended  several 
policy  meetings.  "In  July  the  CIA  and  some 
members  of  SUte  were  still  talking  about 
the  famine  as  if  it  were  a  propaganda  tool  of 
Hanoi  to  get  the  United  Sutes  to  feed  and 
recogntee  the  Heng  Samrin  government." 

M  a  result,  the  Carter  administration  did 
not  lead  the  worid  in  relief  efforts,  despite 
recent  assertions  to  the  contrary.  There 
were  serious  divisions  within  the  govem- 
njent  over  the  veracity  of  evidence  and  the 
effect  relief  would  have  on  the  area's  politi- 
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cal  balance.  The  earliest  warnings  came  at 
the  end  of  February,  yet  it  was  not  until 
July  2  that  Secretary  of  SUte  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  made  a  public  appeal  for  famine  re- 
lief, the  flrrt  high-ranking  official  to  do  so. 
President  Carter  then  let  more  than  three 
months  elapse  before  he  addressed  the  na- 
tion on  Oct.  24  to  announce  the  VS.  com- 
mitment of  $09  million  in  famine  relief. 
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starving  Cambodians  would  be  straggling 
across  into  Thailand  by  October.  That  esU- 
mate  was  considered  "alarmist"  by  State 
and  CIA  analysts,  according  to  informed 
sources.  It  has  proved  to  be  conservative. 


OEBATHf  G  THE  KVIOOfCX 


The  debate  over  the  evidence  pitted  the 
American  Embassy  in  Bangkok  against 
Washington,  particularly  intelligence  ana- 
lysts in  SUte  and  the  CIA. 

It  was  clear  by  B4arch  that  the  food  sup- 
ply in  Cambodia  had  been  drawn  down  seri- 
ously, and  Bangkok  duly  reported  the  prob- 
lem to  Washington.  Immediately  after  the 
Vietnamese  Invasion,  the  Cambodians  cele- 
brated the  end  of  Pol  Pot's  bloody  and  ty- 
rannical rule  by  eating  up  the  available 
stocks.  "We  broke  into  the  warehouses  and 
ate  until  we  were  full,"  said  Han  Tao.  a 
Cambodian  refugee  Interviewed  at  a  Thai 
camp.  "We  slaughtered  chickens  and  made  a 
feast.  When  the  Vietnamese  came  they  told 
us  to  go  back  to  our  villages." 

Most  did  not  reach  their  homes.  Pol  Pot's 
forces  were  proving  stronger  than  predicted 
and  the  Vietnamese  army  could  not  provide 
peasants  with  security  or  an  administration 
to  put  the  country  back  on  Ite  feet.  By 
April,  the  American  embassy  made  the 
prognosis  that  Cambodia  faced  severe  fam- 
ine. U.S.  officials  In  Bangkok  argued  that  it 
was  unlikely  that  Vietnam  could  or  would 
provide  enough  seed  rice  for  Cambodians  to 
plant  the  summer  crop  and  that  the  com- 
peting armies  were  more  intent  on  winning 
a  military  victory  than  feeding  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  an  Interview  in  early  May,  one  embassy 
officer  complained  that  "we  can't  get  Wash- 
ington to  listen"  to  requests  that  the  United 
sutes  openly  campaign  for  international  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia.  The  United  SUtes 
had  made  discreet  assurances  of  aid  to  Inter- 
national agencies  but  was  holding  back  for 
more  solid  evidence  of  an  Impending  catas- 
trophe, the  officer  said. 

Bangkok  also  Jumped  into  the  political  de- 
bate, arguing  that  it  was  to  America's  ad- 
vantage to  press  ahead.  Thai  officials  were 
worried  that  the  food  crisis  would  send 
thousands  of  new  Cambodian  refugees  to  its 
already  overflowing  camps.  Immediate  aid 
would  help  that  ally  and  improve  the  U.S. 
image  in  the  reKion,  the  embassy  argued 

Washington  disagreed.  Later  that  month. 
in^Washington.  three  Asian  analysU  at  the 
SUte  Department  explained  why  they  took 
Issue  with  their  Bangkok  counterparts. 
"The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  prospect 
is  not  very  high  that  there  will  be  anything 
like  mass  starvation  in  Cambodia,"  said  one 
of  these  Indochina  experts. 

Another  intelligence  analyst  in  Washing- 
ton added:  "All  Bangkok  knows  Is  depend- 
ent on  refugee  testimony  from  one  section 
of  Cambodia,  from  the  West.  The  Phnom 
Penh  government  [of  Heng  Samrin]  has 
said  It  U  planting  again  and,  well,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Vietnam  wUl  feed  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Politically,  they  have  to." 

During  the  Pol  Pot  era  almost  all  of  the 
accounts  of  that  regime's  policies  of  execu- 
tions, hard  labor  and  terrorism  came  from 
the  western  section,  yet  the  United  SUtes 
prepared  major  dossiers  based  on  that  testi- 
mony attacking  Pol  Pot  for  human  right* 
violaUons.  Nor  is  it  common  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  accept  at  face  value  the  official 
sUtements  of  Vietnam  or  the  good  will  and 
common  sense  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  ambassador  to  Thailand.  Morton 
Abramowitz.  Journeyed  to  Washington  last 
Mmmer  to  convince  policy  makers  that 
something  had  to  be  done  or  some  200,000 


A  SWITCH  or  posrnoifs 
Now  the  administration  claims  It  was  wait- 
ing for  satellite  photogrphs  of  Cambodia  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  food  problem. 
Around  the  first  of  August  these  pictures 
brought  back  the  gloomy  news  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation.  It 
was  far  worse  than  the  predictions  from 
Bangkok. 

Those  photographs  also  raised  new  ques- 
tions. In  1975,  during  the  worst  days  of  the 
clvU  war,  when  the  United  SUtes  was  oper- 
ating a  massive  airlift  into  Phnom  Penh  to 
feed  the  people  under  Lon  Nol,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation, 
according  to  U.S.  estimates  of  the  time.  If 
90  percent  of  the  land  was  fallow  this  sum- 
mer, analysU  reasoned.  It  could  mean  that 
the  Vietnamese  army  was  meeting  greater 
resistance  from  Pol  Pot  and  the  Cambodian 
people.  The  political  situation  was  in  flux.  It 
was  decided. 

The  skeptics  were  converted  and  by  Sep- 
tember a  Cambodian  food  task  foree  had 
been  formed  at  the  SUte  Department.  Yet 
when  members  of  Congress  like  Rep.  Ste- 
phen Solarz  (D-N.Y.)  tried  to  find  adminis- 
tration witnesses  to  testify  in  favor  of  ap- 
propriations for  food  relief,  none  could  be 
found.  The  administration  said  it  was  still 
waiting  for  an  agreement  between  Phnom 
Penh,  the  Vietnamese  and  international  aid 
groups  before  announcing  a  major  commit- 
ment. But  by  October,  when  the  president 
went  before  the  pubUc.  the  politics  of  fam- 
ihe  had  changed  and  now  It  was  the  Viet- 
namese who  found  it  convenient  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  famine. 

Earlier,  from  May  through  September, 
the  Vietnamese  had  allowed  several  Joumal- 
Iste  and  relief  workers  to  travel  through 
Cambodia  and  see  for  themselves  the  unbe- 
lievable horror  of  the  country.  Vietnam  was 
still  smariing  from  the  international  criti- 
cism following  iU  invasion  and  the  western 
aid  cutoff.  Hanoi  and  the  Heng  Samrin  gov- 
ernment needed  to  change  world  opinion. 

The  stories  and  photographs  that  came 
out  of  those  trips  showed  a  country  with 
few  children  imder  the  age  of  6.  women  ster- 
ile from  malnutrition  and  2  million  people 
facing  starvation. 

Those  reports  also  reflected  the  Vietnam- 
ese policy  of  laying  the  ftdl  blame  for  the 
famine  on  the  Pol  Pot  regime  rather  than 
admitting  that  the  civil  war  was  a  deciding 
factor.  The  Heng  Samrin  government  and 
Vietnam  argued  that  aid  should  be  sent  to 
Phnom  Penh  only,  not  to  people  living  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  murderous  Pol  Pot. 
and  they  asked  that  Heng  Samrin  be  given 
official  recognition  as  the  new  legitimate 
government. 

Pol  Pot  was  not  considered  a  serious 
threat  then."  Almost  200,000  Vietnamese 
troops  were  fighting  to  eliminate  a  force  of 
Pol  Pot's  soldiers  that  was  estimated  at  less 
than  30.000.  As  late  as  August,  in  an  iiiter- 
view  in  Hanoi,  Nguyen  Co  Thach.  one  of 
Vietnam's  leading  foreign  policy  makera, 
predicted  that  Pol  Pot  would  be  defeated 
before  the  year's  end-  "You  will  see.  there 
wiU  be  no  war.  no  hostility  in  Kampuchea 
(Cambodia—,"  he  said.  "In  Chicago  you 
have  a  lot  of  gangsters.  It  Is  the  same  thing 
with  Pol  Pot  in  Kampuchea.  His  troops  are 
like  mosquitoes  who  can  bite  you  but  cannot 
kUl  you.  The  only  problem  in  Kampuchea  is 
a  food  problem." 

Yet  when  western  countries  tried  to  re- 
spond to  these  appeals,  they  were  rebuffed 
if  certain  conditions  were  not  met.  Sweden 
was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  offer  bilateral 
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■aistanoe  tia  Cambodia,  specifically  to  the 
more  than  40,000  Cambodians  who  faced  im- 
mln^t  death  in  western  Cambodia  after 
being  pushed  back  across  the  border  by  the 
Thai  military. 

Neither  side  accepted  the  offer.  The  polit- 
ical contest.  Sweden  discovered,  was  very 
real.  Even  though  Stockholm  was  the  only 
western  coimtry  to  continue  major  aid  to 
Vietnam  it,  too,  would  have  had  to  grant 
something  like  recognition  to  Heng  Samrin 
before  aid  was  accepted. 

Soon  other  countries  and  agencies  would 
stiunble  over  the  recognition  hurdle.  Only 
the  International  Red  Cross  and  UNICEF 
could  give  aid  to  both  sides  of  the  clvQ  war 
without  breaking  their  charters  or  govern- 
mental sUtutes.  The  U.N.  and  most  other 
countries  continue  to  recognize  Pol  Pot  as 
the  leader  of  Cambodia  because  they  oppose 
foreign  invasion  and  occupation.  The  Viet- 
namese argued  then,  as  they  do  now,  that 
Pol  Pot  was  the  Hitler  of  Southeast  Asia— a 
man  President  Carter  described  as  the  worst 
violator  of  human  rights— and  does  not  de- 
serve international  support. 

In  August  and  September,  after  a  summer 
of  fits  and  starts,  the  Red  Cross  and  UNI- 
CEF prematurely  announced  agreements  to 
set  up  a  $110  million  aid  program  designed 
to  send  in  at  least  600  tons  of  rice  dally.  In 
early  October,  however,  Phnom  Penh  de- 
nied that  it  had  accepted  this  arrangement 
and  made  pointed  criticism  of  the  "illegal 
entry"  of  UNICEF  and  Red  Cross  teams  to 
Pol  Pot's  sanctuaries.  It  was  a  final  attempt 
to  steer  all  aid  through  Phnom  Penh  and  it 
faUed. 

This  followed  a  series  of  other  defeate  for 
Heng  Samrin:  At  the  Havana  conference  of 
nonallgned  nations,  neither  delegation  from 
Cambodia  was  seated:  at  the  U.N.,  Pol  Pot 
kept  his  seat.  After  these  failures  in  the  in- 
ternational arena,  Hanoi  turned  back  to  the 
battlefield.  The  Vietnamese  have  begun  a 
dry  season  offensive  to  wipe  out  Pol  Pot  and 
make  the  recognition  question  moot.  Sud- 
denly, Pol  Pot  became  the  nimiber  one 
problem  facing  Cambodia,  not  food. 

HAHOI'S  TDRIIASOUHD 

Just  as  the  United  SUtes  began  champl 
oning  aid  for  famine  victims.  Hanoi  changed 
iU  policy.  Washington  decried  Hanoi  for 
blocking  western  aid.  Hanoi  countered  that 
Washington's  newest  friend,  China,  was 
arming  the  troops  of  the  genocidal  leader 
Pol  Pot.  Heng  Samrin  officials  and  Hanoi 
now  said  that  Cambodia  only  faced  a  "food 
shortage"  that  could  be  solved  with  one 
good  harvest. 

"This  so-called  famine  is  a  trap,  a  Chinese 
plot."  said  Cu  Dinh  Ba,  counselor  for  the 
Vietnamese  mission  at  the  U.N.  "The  only 
problem  facing  Kampuchea  is  a  return  of 
Pol  Pot  .  .  .  the  West  is  playing  up  (the 
famine]  to  supply  food  and  ammunition  to 
the  Pol  Pot  forces." 

During  an  interview.  Ba  and  Vietnamese 
Ambassador  Ha  Van  Lau  said  aid  could  only 
be  given  to  Phnom- Penh,  that  the  situation 
was  not  so  severe  to  warrant  aid  to  Pol  Pot 
as  welL  War  had  become  the  paramount 
issue,  war  and  the  politics  of  control  of 
Indochina.  For  if  the  resistance  troops  are 
not  dertroyed  duhng  this  dry  aeaaon,  the 
Vietnamese  could  face  continued  luerriUa 
war  that  would  drain  their  alreadv  bur- 
dened economy. 

Apparently,  the  Chinese  military  aid  to 
Pol  Pot  has  been  sufficient  to  allow  his 
troops  to  continue  damaging  the  Vietnam- 
ese forces.  There  are  more  guns  tn  Cambo- 
dia now,  visitors  have  said,  than  food.  And 
because  of  the  close  friendship  between  the 
United  sutes  and  China— and  American 
support  of  Pol  Pot  at  the  U.N.—  Hanoi  Is 
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convinced  that  American  policy  is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  defeating  Vietnam. 

Washington  is  equally  convinced  Vietnam 
would  allow  the  people  of  Cambodia  to  die 
if  It  were  necessary  for  Hanoi's  control  of 
Indochina. 

Recently  the  Soviet  Union  claimed  it  con- 
tributed $85  million  in  aid  for  civilians  in 
Cambodia.  Vietnam  said  It  had  given  an- 
other $50  million  In  food  relief.  Undoubted- 
ly, both  nations  have  helped,  but  if  their  aid 
had  been  of  such  magnitude  the  cyc-witDeas 
accounU  of  famine  in  Cambodia  are  wtong. 
When  asked  about  such  inconsfarf^irieK.  Ba. 
the  Vietnamese  official,  said  the  western  re- 
ports of  famine  and  holocaust  were  done  by 
"Chinese  agents." 

Throughout  this  political  contert  of  wills 
over  the  existence  of  a  famine  and  bow  to 
feed  the  people,  tens  of  thousands  of  Cam- 
bodians have  died  and  thousands  more  have 
tieen  permanently  damaged  by  illnesses. 
Earlier,  during  Pol  Pot's  reign,  at  least  one 
million  died  or  were  executed.  Before  that, 
during  the  civil  war.  at  least  half  a  million 
people  were  killed. 

It  is  a  record  of  war  that  has  reduced  a 
bountiful  agricultural  country  to  one  whose 
existence  is  in  question.  Now.  with  the  faces 
of  starvation  peering  out  of  newspapers  and 
television  screens.  UJ3.  officials  are  search- 
ing for  culprits.  But  few  countries  and  few 
American  polftidaos  can  easily  exculpate 
themselveg.  The  regimes  of  Heng  Samrin 
and  Pol  Pot,  and  their  allies.  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  can  be  directly 
blamed  for  fighting  over  the  country  wtth 
scant  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  civlliaiis. 

But  the  continuing  antagonism  between 
Hanoi  and  Washington  is  also  cruciaL  Since 
the  Sixties.  Cambodia  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  rivalry  between  these  two  nations.  If 
the  two  powers  ever  sat  down  and  began  to 
resolve  their  differences,  there  might  be 
reason  to  believe  a  political  solution  for  this 
strategically  placed  country  could  be  found. 
Continued  obstinacy  can  only  spell  more 
tragedy.* 


GEORGE  MEANT 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

ormw  JSBSKT 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  a  great  American.  George 
Meany,  saddens  all  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  working  men  and  women 
In  this  countly  whose  lives  and  futures 
were  changed  for  the  better  by  George 
Meany  during  his  leadership  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  He  has  left  behind  a  list  of 
achievements  that  Is  remarkable. 
MiiUmmn  wages,  equal  rights,  im- 
proved health  and  safety  standards  in 
the  work  place,  guarantees  of  pension 
benefits,  and  recognition  of  the  bar- 
gaining rights  of  millions  of  American 
worfcera. 

His  credo  was  "In  unity  th««  is 
strength,"  and  he  did  aa  muA  as  any 
American  in  history  to  unify  wording 
people.  George  Meany  carried  on  the 
great  crusade  of  the  American  labor 
movement  that  had  initiated  free  pub- 
lic education,  an  end  to  child  labor, 
the  eight-hour  day,  protection  against 
garnishment,  approiticeshfp  laws,  cre- 
ation of  a  national  biu-eau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, workers'  compensation,  and 
free  collective  bargaining. 
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Historians  can  trace  the  history  of 
social  and  economic  progreai  In  Amer- 
ica to  the  efforts  of  men  like  George 
Meany  who  fought  for  social  security 
and  imemploymenfc  insurance,  dvil 
rights,  and  health  care  for  the  elderly. 

George  Meany  gave  the.  American 
worker  influence  in  the  policies  of  this 
Natioik  No  President  could  ignore 
htm;  be  was  a  formidable,  frank,  and 
fair  spokesman  for  the  miinnsw  of  citi- 
zois  who  earned  a  living  at  their 
labors. 

He  opposed  CTommunlsts,  nueists, 
dictators,  or  bosses  who  had  no  regard 
for  the  rights  of  wortters.  George 
Meany  recognized  that  the  labors  of 
wcffkers  did  not  belong  to  the  state, 
and  he  fought  against  those  efforts  to 
shackle  the  freedom  of  labor  untons  to 
represent  their  members. 

WhUe  George  Meany  put  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  woi^er  first,  he 
also  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
international  labor  movement  and  of 
the  very  dlfflcult  obstacles  that  imor- 
ganized  workers  in  most  of  the  world 
faced.  He  founded  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development,  and 
in  its  18  years  of  existence  it  trained 
more  than  350.0(M)  labor  leaders  and 
union  members  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  countries.  This  program 
has  sown  the  seeds  of  freedc»n  for  the 
labor  movement  in  many  countries, 
and  is  an  oiduring  bond  between  the 
United  States  and  many  Latin  coun- 
tries. 

In  his  farewell  ronarks  to  the  13th 
biennial  conventiota  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
George  Meany  summed  up  a  lifetime 
in  which  he  helped  to  construct  the 
house  of  labor  on  a  solid  foundation. 
He  said: 

This  federation  is  the  house  of  labor.  It  is 
well-built,  ready  to  stand,  and  to  shelter 
woi^ers  long  beyond  the  lifetime  of  every- 
one in  this  halL  And  there  are  plenty  of 
rooms  In  the  house  of  labor  to  accommodate 
all  organlsaUiHis  of  workers.  Today,  the 
American  trade  union  movonent  Is  vital,  dy- 
namic, growing.  It  is  strong  and  imifted. 

George  Meany  made  it  that  way.  He 
was  the  master  builder  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement.* 


rr  WILL  LIVE  ON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OmKWTOBK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESERTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jmnuary  2S.  1989 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
tiary  15.  the  birthday  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  was  cele- 
brated throu^iout  the  Nation.  The 
Reverend  King,  as  the  foremost  leader 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  is  remembered  by  peo- 
ple of  all  racial  and  social  bat^groirnds 
as  a  man  who  strove  to  insure  fi'eedom 
and  dignity  for  all  human  beings. 

Dr.  King  came  to  the  public  eye  tn 
December  of  1955  with  his  leadnshtp 
of  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott.  On 
December  1  of  that  year,  a  black 
woman  named  Rosa  Parks,  a  seam- 
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stresB  tired  after  a  haM  daj^r^  vof^  re- 
fused to  give  up  her  seat  on  a  bus  to  a 
white  person  as  the  law  required.  Her 
subsequent  arrest  sparked  a  citywide 
boycott  of  the  bus  system  by  the  city's 
blacks.  As  a  poUUcally  adfre  pastor  at 
a  Montgomery  church.  DI-.  King  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  struggle. 

The  boycott  lasted  383  days;  Dr. 
King's  problem  as  a  tactician  was,  in 
his  own  words,  to  "be  mIMtant  enough 
to  keep  people  aroused  to  positive  ac- 
tion and  yet  moderate  enough  to  keep 
this  fervor  within  controllable  and 
Christian  bounds."  When  he  was  ar- 
rested for  the  first  time  on  January 
26.  19$6.  on  the  charge  of  driving  30 
miles  an  hour  in  a  2S-mlle  zone  and  4 
days  later  when  his  home  was  bombed, 
this  strategy  was  brought  Into  ques- 
tion. The  people  were  ready  for 
violence. 

Nevertheless,  the  boycott  was  won 
without  resorting  to  physical  violence. 
The  Integrity  of  the  movement  did  not 
falter,  nor  did  It  ever  falter  with  Dr. 
King  at  the  helm.  He  proved  in  this 
first  contest  an  unwavering  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  nonviolent  so- 
cial change.  In  the  formulation  of  his 
personal  philosophy.  Reverend  King's 
strongest  taifluence.  besides  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  moved  to  be  Mohandas 
Oandhf.  whose  passive  resistance 
movement  has  helped  to  free  India 
from  British  dominatitXL  "Prom  my 
Christian  background  I  gained  my 
ideals."  King  once  said,  "and  from 
Gandhi  my  operational  technique." 

Dr.  King  was  indeed  a  great  leader, 
but  his  greatness  as  a  human  being 
will  insure  his  place  in  history.  He 
lived  life  with  the  moral  imperative  to 
improve  the  lives  of  all  human  beings, 
refusing  at  all  times  to  confuse  the 
ends  and  means  of  liis  struggle.  His 
love  was  not  confined  to  any  one 
group  of  people  or  specific  Interest. 
The  nobleness  of  his  spirit  was  evi- 
denced by  a  refusal  to  give  Into  the 
temptations  of  violence  and  politics  in 
achieving  his  goals.  Reverend  King 
would  not  trade  the  life  of  one  man 
for  another.  In  1964  he  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  In  his  accept- 
ance speech  he  crystallized  this  phl- 
losphy: 

Nonviolence  b  the  answer  to  the  crucial 
political  and  moral  questions  of  our  times— 
the  need  for  man  to  overcome  oppression 
and  violation  without  resorting  to  violence 
and  oppresalon. 

Dr.  King  may  be  best  remembered 
for  the  1963  march  on  Washington, 
the  largest  dvfl  rights  demonstration 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
About  250.000  people.  60.000  of  them 
white,  gathered  on  behalf  of  the  dvil 
right!  bill  then  pending  Congress.  No 
one  there  that  day,  and  indeed  few 
Americans  alive  today,  will  forget  the 
scene  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  when 
Reverend  King  said.  "1  have  a  dream." 

As  a  founder  and  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, Reverend  King  left  us  with  an 
important  forum  in  which  to  continue 
the  struggle  and  realize  his  dream. 
More  Importantly  though,  he  left  us 
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with  an  inspiration  and  a  perennial 
call  for  love  and  imderstanding  that 
transcends  the  current  struggle.  E^ren 
when  the  promise  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  fulfilled,  and  I  am  sure 
that  day  will  come  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future,  the  spirit  and  greatness  of 
Dr.  King  will  live  on.  From  his  pulpit 
at  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  to 
the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
finally  to  that  hotel  balcony  in  Mem- 
phis, Reverend  King  preached  and 
lived  his  message  of  human  dignity.  It 
will  live  on.« 


COMMUNIST  ANTI-SEMITE  RUNS 
FOR  PRESIDENT  AS  A  DEMO- 
CRAT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  January  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
"have  to  grant  Commimlst  groups  like 
the  U.S.  Labor  Party  expertise  in  one 
thing:  They  know  how  to  throw  as 
many  curves  as  a  sidewinder.  Having 
failed  to  sucker  Conservatives  and 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  into 
joining  a  so-called  Whig  coalition 
against  the  establishment,  U.S.  Labor 
Party  head  Lyndon  LaRouche  thinks 
the  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
might  prove  more  gullible.  So  now  he 
is  nmning  for  President  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  ticket. 

Like  other  messianic  revolutionary 
would-be  leaders,  LaRouche  has  delu- 
sions that  he  is,  in  his  words,  "the 
American  Lenin"  who  had  "corrected" 
various  "errors"  of  Karl  Marx.  When 
his  comrades  in  the  Trotskylte  Com- 
munist Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP) 
rejected  his  self-revelation  as  the  new 
Lenin  and  expelled  him,  LaRouche  for 
a  time  played  with  a  second  Trotfd^te 
splinter  group,  the  Workers  League, 
before  deciding  to  organize  his  own 
faction  in  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  National  Caucus  of  Labor 
Committees  (NCLC). 

After  failing  to  destroy  rival  Com- 
munist factions  via  the  use  of  thug- 
gery and  violence  during  1972  and 
1973,  LaRouche  decided  to  form  a 
united  front  with  conservatives  and 
Republicans.  When  that  did  not  work. 
LaRouche  and  the  U.S.  Labor  Party 
alined  themselves  with  Colonel  Qad- 
dafi,  the  chief  patron  of  the  most  ex- 
treme elements  of  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization.  From  there  it  was 
only  a  short  time  before  the  USLFs 
alliances  with  various  U.S.  anti-Semitic 
groups  who  also  report  on  Qaddafi 
and  the  PLQ  with  warm  approval  be- 
came a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  following  very  excellent  brief 
item  about  LaRouche  and  his  bizarre 
political  £ult  written  by  William  P. 
Hoar  appeared  in  the  January  16. 
1980,  issue  of  the  Review  of  the  News: 

Question.  What  is  the  truth  about  Lyndon 
R.  LaRouche? 

Answer.  Dntfl  November  of  1979.  Mr  La- 
Rouche was  head  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Party,  the 
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electoral  arm  of  the  National  Caucus  of 
Labor  Committees,  Itself  an  offshoot  of  the 
Marxist  Students  for  •  Democratic  Society 
turned  Into— among  other  things— an  au- 
thoritarian anti-Jewish  cult.  LaRouche  is  a 
"former"  Trotskylte  who  once  termed  him- 
self "the  American  Lenin." 

Nevertheless,  on  December  18th.  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  made  Lyndon 
LaRouche  an  authorized  recipient  of  federal 
matchinc  funds  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
You  see,  Mr.  LaRouche  applied  for  the 
funds  as  a  Democrat  (having  not  made  It 
under  the  Labor  banner  In  1979),  and  quali- 
fied by  raising  $100,000  with  fS.OOO  coming 
from  at  least  30  states  In  contributions  of 
$350  or  less.  (A  task  which  could  be  accom- 
plished with  only  30  supporters  In  30 
sUtes.)  The  PJIC.  Informs  us  that  Lyndon 
LaRouche  is  among  the  first  four  candi- 
dates granted  matching  funds,  the  others 
being  Howard  Baker,  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
George  Bush.  Thus  far,  the  taxpayer*  are 
funding  this  "former"  Communist  to  the 
tune  of  $100,000.  To  continue  to  receive 
matching  funds,  however,  he  must  get  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  vot^  In  successive 
primaries.* 


A  COLD  YEAR.  ECONOMICALLY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxiNois 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  year-end  wrapups  on  the 
economy  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Trl- 
bime  written  by  Bill  Neikirk. 

It  is  not  pleasant  reading,  but  it  is  a 
rational  analysis  of  where  we  are. 

I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

A  Cold  Teak,  Econokicallt 
(By  Bill  Nelkirk) 

WASHnoTON.— President  Carter  began 
1979  with  a  burst  of  optimism  about  the  na- 
tion's economy. 

"First."  he  wrote  in  his  annual  economic 
report  last  January,  "the  rate  of  Inflation 
should  slow  this  year  to  about  tVi  per  cent 
over  the  year  as  a  whole,  and  to  somewhat 

Selow  7  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Sec- 
nd.  moderation  of  Inflation  will  help  us  to 
avoid  a  recession  and  Improve  the  prospects 
for  sustained  economic  growth  in  1980  and 
beyond." 

Now.  as  1979  fades,  the  cold  economic 
numbers  of  the  year  brand  the  President  ei- 
ther as  a  terrible  seer,  a  PoUyanna.  or  an  In- 
effective leader.  Inflation  this  year  was  13 
per  cent,  not  7H.  A  recession  is  on  the  horl- 
son.  if  not  already  here.  The  prospects  for 
sustained  economic  growth  for  1980  and  be- 
yond are  dim.  Indeed. 

It  doesn't  take  much  analytical  ability  to 
conclude  that  obviously  something  went 
wrong.  Neither  does  It  take  much  analytical 
ability  to  decide  what  went  wrong.  What's 
not  so  obvious  Is  who  Is  to  blame  for  this  In- 
flationary boom,  and  whether  anything 
could  have  been  done  to  prevent  Its  untime- 
ly Visitation  upon  the  American  economy. 

The  Carter  administration  is  carefully  at- 
tempting to  nurture  the  notion  that  events 
beyond  its  control  were  responsible  for  this 
year's  fall  Into  the  economic  sinkhole.  As 
the  weeks  produced  one  bad  economic  re- 
port after  another,  the  administration 
showed  more  resourcefulness  In  Identifying 
villains  than  It  did  In  developing  the  follow- 
ing policies  to  take  some  of  the  sting  out  of 
the  price  Increases. 
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One  wmk.  the  vUlaln  was  OPfX!:.  The  next 
veek  It  was  the  weather.  Then  it  was  th« 
Anflt  iparglns  of  the  oil  companies.  Or  it 
«u  the  high  interest  rate  policies  of  the 
pMeral  Reserve  Board,  the  terrible  produc- 
tivity performance  by  industries  and  work- 
en.  the  powerful  special  interests,  the  greed 
of  the  big  unions,  or  lack  of  action  in  Con- 
fTCsa 

Interestingly  enough,  the  year's  events  do 
not  record  a  time  when  an  administration 
official  came  out  and  declared:  "Yeah,  Infla- 
tion la  bad.  We're  to  blame." 

The  public  has  grown  accustomed  to  pious 
lelf-lustificatlon  from  the  White  House,  any 
White  House,  when  things  go  wrong.  And 
Carter  has  become  very  skillful  at  that 
(ime.  True,  It  was  the  OPEC  ministers  who 
doubled  ofl  prices  in  one  year.  True,  food 
eosU  did  contribute  greatly  to  rising  prices. 
True,  it  was  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
high  Interest  rates  which  pushed  up  the 
cost  of  housing. 

But  also  true  is  that  the  next  time  the  ad- 
ministration begins  looking  for  villains,  it 
should  go  to  the  mirror.  Amazingly  In  this 
test  year,  this  administration  found  Itself 
constantly  surprised  by  events  which  caused 
1979'!  great  inflation.  It  could  never  under- 
itand  the  results  of  its  own  Inaction. 

Barry  Bosworth.  a  bright  economist  who 
quit  the  government  after  becoming  tired  of 
political  temporizing  with  the  Inflation 
problem,  said  the  administration  never  had 
a  contingency  plan  to  deal  with  any  sharp 
increase  In  food  and  fuel  prices. 

"We  had  a  policy  (wage-price  guidelines) 
to  deal  with  Inflation  In  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor, but  not  food,  fuel,  and  housing,"  he 
said.  About  the  only  contingency  plan  was 
to  pray,  he  said. 

To  blame  OPEC  entirely  for  the  big  In- 
crease In  energy  prices  Is  convenient  for  the 
administration,  but  It  doesn't  reveal  the 
whole  truth.  The  administration's  culpabU- 
tty  Is  related  to  both  economic  and  political 
Issues.  Some  of  them: 

The  Shah  of  Iran  was  overthrown,  an 
event  unforeseen  by  the  administration.  An 
already  militant  OPEC  became  even  more 
so.  and  caused  a  100  percent  oU  price  In- 
crease In  one  year. 

When  OPEC  countries  began  the  year  by 
adding  surcharges  to  their  prices  as  gasoline 
lines  began  to  pop  up  all  around  the  U.S.. 
the  admlnlstraUon  sat  back  helplessly. 
Washington  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  rally  tht  American  people  around  a 
greater  conservation  effort.  The  people 
were  ready.  Carter  wasn't. 

When  the  President  announced  his  new 
energy  program  after  some  C^amp  David 
■oul-searchlng,  he  did  nothing  about  conser- 
vation in  the  short  run.  The  gasoline  lines 
were  beginning  to  disappear  because  Saudi 
Arabia  had  decided  to  raise  production  tem- 
porarily, telling  Carter  it  was  giving  him  a 
Christmas  present  early.  Never  has  this 
President  faced  up  to  the  hard  question  of 
curbing  gasoline  Waste. 

In  his  first  two  years  in  office.  Carter 
made  a  number  of  decisions— Including  in- 
creasing the  federal  budget  deficit— that 
eventually  helped  push  up  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion. This  had  an  effect  on  OPEC.  Believing 
that  the  U.S.  was  trying  to  pay  for  Its  oil 
with  devalued  paper  (the  U.S.  dollar),  the 
OPEC  countries  responded  rationally— they 
raised  prices.  The  OPEC  nations  saw  that 
Carter  had  put  a  compllaat  O.  WOliam  Mill- 
er In  charge  of  the  money-making  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  MBler'a  main  wish  was 
to  respond  to  Carter's  political  goala. 

When  he  came  Into  office.  Carter  inherit- 
ed a  terrible  inflation  problem.  The  annual 
fate  was  at  a  bedroek  6  to  7  percoit;  fur- 
thermore, consumers  had  learned  bow  to 
Jtit  wtlb  it.  buying  and  borrowing  now. 
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father  than  waltinc  until  tomotrow.  Infla- 
tionary pardudogy  was  obvloualy  gripptaig 
the  country,  but  Carter  did  lltUe  more  than 
to  feed  it  by  continuing  to  raise  the  level  of 
federal  spending  equal  with  the  rate  of  in- 
flatlaa. 

niough  he  uttered  great  tbetorie  about 
sacrlf  ice  and  the  need  for  more  austolty.  he 
shunned  advioe  to  cut  the  budget. 

Miller  proved  to  l>e  as  soft  a  touch  at  the 
FMeral  Reserve  as  be  is  now  at  the  Treas- 
ury'(where  he  willingly  favored  loan  guar- 
antea  for  ailing  Chrylser  Corp.  without 
much  In  the  way  of  corresponding  sacri- 
fices). One  Fed  m«nber  said  at  the  time 
that  he  regretted  that  the  White  House  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  more  to  fight  inflation 
(vilth  lU  Ineffective  wage-price  guidelines) 
than  the  BClller-led  Fe<leral  Reserve  was 
doing. 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal.  the  former 
Treasury  secretary  picked  by  Cart«-  because 
he  was  that  departm^it's  abominable  snow- 
man, tried  to  persuade  Miller  to  tighten 
bdnetary  poUdes  in  that-  year.  But  Miller 
rebuffed  him. 

Finally,  with  the  dollar  sinking  fast  and 
with  inflation  AyrocketlDC.  Carter  put  Paul 
A.  Volcker  in  duirgC  of  the  Federal  Reaerve 
and  moved  Miller  to  the  Treasury.  Volcker 
responded  with  an  hMogrte  turnaround  of 
monetary  policy.  He  Jumped  Miller's  inef- 
fective P(dk7  of  trying  to  slow  the  money 
supply  by  controlling  interest  rates.  An  offi- 
cial had  put  his  foot  down. 

EconomlsU  wm  argue  for  years  about 
whether  the  monetary  authoritlea  or  the 
political  authoiltlM  (throug^i  eoattxA  of  fed- 
eral mending)  ahould  have  been  firBt  to 
punish  fi,*nmrie-mn  overoooBumption  and 
force  oonaumera  to  recognize  they  were  liv- 
ing beyond  their  means. 

The  fact  is  that  neitho-  Carttt  nor  Mfllo' 
could  have  withstood  the  heat  that  would 
have  arlaoi  if  the  President  had  reduced 
vending  and  aimed  for  a  balanced  biulget. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve,  as  pernaps  it 
should  be,  always  is  a  handy  scapegoat,  a 
role  it  doea  not  mind.  It  maintains  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  political  process  because 
Presidents  and  members  of  Oongren  know 
they  need  an  Institution  to  make  the  tough 
decisions  they  themselves  canno£  nuke. 

For  the  next  teveral  years,  critics  will  also 
t>e  arguing  whether  Carter  and  Congress 
made  a  mistake  In  passing  the  (Chrysler  bail- 
out bill.  This  Is  a  cage  where  emoUmiT-tbe 
obmpassian  for  wotkera  and  eonununltles  af- 
fected by  a  Cbryder  failure— inevaQed  over 
pure  eeonomic  theory. 

But  within  the  next  aevwal  years,  a  num- 
ber of  aging  industrial  oompanif  may  be 
faced  with  the  same  problem.  Communities 
faced  with  plant  doalngs  wHl  not  forget  the 
Chrysler  precedent.  The  line  at  the  U.S. 
Treasury  may  begin  to  form  soon. 

So  what  dM  Carter  do  on  tbe  positive  side 
to  try  to  move  the  DJB.  economy  into  a  firm- 
er footing  In  the  1980iT 

He  announced  an  "Industrial  innovation" 
policy  late  in  the  year.  But  tt  came  so  late 
and  was  such  a  bland  copy  of  more  far- 
reaching  proposals  made  tn  Oongreas  that  It 
will  have  to  wait.  Carter  diied  away  from 
proposing  tax  inoentivcs  to  help  the  VS. 
economy  become  more  competitive. 

On  food  prices,  he  Ad  not  go  very  far  in 
trying  to  dismantle  some  of  the  price-sup- 
port systems,  which  have  benefited  large 
corporate  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers.  But  he  did  api8t>ve  a  major 
grain  sale  to  Russia  which  is  now  raising 
food  prices  further. 

The  result  of  I979's  economic  events  was 
double-digit  Inflation,  uncertain  energy  sup- 
pttea,  higher  food  prices,  a  less  competitive 
industrial  sector,  and  a  decltoe  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  is  not  a  good  way  to  begin  a 
new  decade.* 
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SENATE  COBCMTTTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetiniv  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  ocnn> 
mitteea.  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  reqtiifes  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  tbe  Rtiles 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetl^  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Interim  procedure  tmtn  the 
computerizatton  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
inf  onnatl<m  for  printing  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
GRKSsiOHAL  RwDOKD  OU  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled   for  Thursday. 
January  24.  1980,  may  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  26 

10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  budg- 
ets of  the  regulatory  agencies  that 
govern  the  UJS.  banking  system. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  31,  559,  2132. 
2151,  and  S.  Res.  80,  additional  propos- 
als to  limit  Federal  spending. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  esUblish  a  new  policy  for  al- 
locating rights  to  Inventions  made 
under  Federal  Government  grants  and 
contracts. 

235  Russell  Building 

Envlroiunent  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  leasing 
practices  and  rental  payments  for  un- 
occupied office  space 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation on  pi-oposed  legislation  to  es- 
tablish  a  new   policy   for  allocating 
rights  to  Inventions  made  under  Fed- 
eral Government  grants  and  contracts. 
235  RusseU  BuOdlng 
Joint  Economic 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  Consimter  Price 
Index  f Igtu-es  for  December. 

6226  Dbksen  Building 

JANUARY  28 

10:00  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  New 
Yort  City  Federal  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

5302  Dirksen  BuOdlng 
Energy   and  Natural   Resources   Energy 
Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  proposed  standby  gasoline  ra- 
tioning plan. 

3110  Dirksen  BuOdlng 
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„r  and  Nktanl  Resouroei 
To  hold  dond  heartnga  to  ■inrim  the  po- 
litical, mflttary.  eccmcHnlc.  and  aodal 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

8-407.  Capitol 
9-JOajn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oovemmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  OolumMa  SubCMnmlttee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  8.  2122.  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  adopt  emer- 
gency legislation. 

3303  Dlrksen  Buflding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  and  other  administrative  mat- 
ters. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Wanking.  Housing  and  UrtMin  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
New  York  City  federal  loan  giiarantee 
program. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 


JANUARY  30 
9:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Child  and  Human  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  labor 
and  Human  Resources  on  S.  105,  to 
problbit  the  intentional  restraint  of  a 
child  in  violation  of  a  valid  State  cus- 
tody  determination. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearing  on  the  proposed 
Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of 
1979  (See  also  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
im  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congressional 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  money 
nuu-ket  mutual  funds,  focusing  on  the 
Impact  of  the  growth  of  money  market 
funds  on  regulated  flnuiclal  institu- 
tions and  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting  to 
consider  committee  budget  and  other 
admlnistrativevmatters. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold,  hearings  on  S.  219.  to  provide  a 
Federal  Income  tax  deduction  to  tax- 
payers who  make  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion whether  or  not  they  itemize  their 
other  deductions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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Imbot  and  Himian  Reaouroea  Aging  Sub' 
committee 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hiearlngs  with 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  on 
regulations  to  implement  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  2055,  to  establish 
a  reservation   for   the   confederated ' 
tribes  of  Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon. 

6110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  th« 
Committee  on  Labor  juid  Human  Re- 
sources on  regulations  to  implement 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1978. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Joint  Ecenomlc 
To  begin  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
UJB.  economy. 

318  RusseU  Building 

JANUARY  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural.Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  mUltary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and  consiunptlon  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

8-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1790. 
proposed  Privacy  Protection  Act. 

457  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consiuner  Affairs  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  219,  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  income  tax  deduction  to 
taxpayers  who  make  a  charitable  de- 
duction whether  or  not  they  Itemize 
their  other  deductions. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Economic  SUbUizatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
pact of  high  interest  rates  on  Infla- 
tion. 

<i302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

FEBRUARY  4 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    the    Soviet 
Union's  defense  expenditures  and  pro- 
grams, and  on  the  defense  aspects  of 
export  licensing  procedures. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider   recommendations   which   it 
wUl  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, to  hear  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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FEBRUARY  5 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty     and     Mlgraiory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  on  SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  deci- 
sions by  United  States  Steet  Corpora- 
tion to  shutdown  several  steel  plants, 
focusing  on  their  plans  to  create  new 
job  activities. 

424  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1998,  to  provide 
for  certain  public  lands  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Tule  River  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
FEBRUARY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1843  and  H.R. 
2977,  proposed  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
current  problems  and  programs  of  the 
hearing  impaired,  and  to  explore  fu- 
ture  technological   developments  de- 
signed to  handle  their  problems. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2177,  proposed 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Authority  Amendments. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  which  faU  within  iU  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  and  consider  rec- 
ommendations which  it  wUl  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  262,  to  re- 
quire that  aU  Federal  agencies  conduct 
a  regulatory  analysis  before  issuing 
regulations  and  to  require  the  use  of 
less  time-consuming  procedures  to  de- 
cide cases. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
FEBRUARY  7 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  mUitary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

8-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1482.  to  set  forth 
certain  pretrial,  tri^l.  and  appellate 
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proce<hireB  for  criminal  cases  involving 
classified  information. 

357  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  ^Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
New  York  City  federal  loan  guarantee 
program. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing  ancT  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
FEBRUARY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   resume   hearings   to   review    those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  which  fall  within  its  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  and  consider  rec- 
ommendations   which    it    wlU    make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Conunittee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
FEBRUARY  19 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Teciuiology  Assessment  Board 
Business    meeting    on    pending    Boart 
business. 

Room  EF-100.  Capitot 
FEBRUARY  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  S.  1188.  to  revise  the 
vocational  reh»b<iitation  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 
r-^nding  calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Laoor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1652,  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
FEBRUARY  21 
8:30  a.A. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourceb 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
poUtical,  mUitary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  opportimlties. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
FEBRUARY  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  In- 
ternational Finance  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  UJS.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
FEBRUARY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1280.  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Health  and 
Scientific  Research  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652,  proposed 
Nutrition   Lat>eling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
FEBRUARY  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1280.  pro- 
posed Energy   Management  Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  IS. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2066.  to  convey 
certain  land  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m.^ 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy   and   Natural    Resources   Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1934,  proposed 
Mimicipal  Solid  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals   to   staff   the   Veterans' 
Administration  health-care  faculties. 
412  RusseU  BuUding 
la:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee ^ 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1934,  pro- 
posed Municipal  Solid  Waste  to  Ener- 
gy Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  29 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Leg?' ■'Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  4 

8:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education 
opportunities. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
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10:00) 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  Russell  BuUdlng 

MARCH S 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pendiiig  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MARCH  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business    meeting,    to    ccmsider    those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  which  fall  within  its  leg- 
islative jurisdiction   and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wiU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
Idarchl5. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  condderm- 
tion  of  proposed  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
'Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1607.  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  fadUtles. 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River.  San  Diego. 
California,  to  be  held  in  trust  for.  and 
operated  and  maintained  by  certain 
boards  of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MARCH7 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af fain 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  S.   864.   1499. 
1663. 1744.  bUls  to  facUltate  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaUer  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  10 
iO:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consiuner  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Fair    Financial     Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Traiisfers 
Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Latx>r  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2144.  proposed 
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Health  Professioiis  Educatiooal  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirluen  Building 
MARCH  12 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2144,  pro- 
posed Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  20 
9:00  ajn. 
Vetenms'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabUlUtion 
programs  administered  by  the  Verter- 
an's  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 

MARCH  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,   Paralyzed  Veterans. 
Blinded    Veterans,    W.W.I.    Veterans, 
and    Military    Order    of    the   Purple 
Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


10:00 1 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Pair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928.  pro- 
posed    Pair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  EHectronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veteraxis  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 


January  23,  1980 

APRIL  n 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  Hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment In  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  Builumg 
MAYl 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Child  and 
Human  Development  Subcommittee 
To   hold  hearings  on   Issues  Congress 
might   consider   which    would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decades. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
MAT  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Child  and 
Human  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
JX7NE2 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the 
Veteran's  AdministratioiL 

412  RusseU  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Very  Reverend  Frank  Estocin, 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Consistory,  South 
Bound  Brook.  N.J..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  crucial  are  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  The  peace  of  the  en- 
tire world  is  threatened  by  governments 
which  by  force  and  violence  lay  claim  to 
lands  not  their  own.  Suffering  and  pain 
have  marked  the  beginning  of  this  dec- 
ade and  the  blood  of  countless  Abels 
again  saturate  the  Earth.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  be  ridiculed  and 
mocked,  its  representatives  held  hostage 
by  those  who  seek  to  accomplish  their 
own  will  at  any  cost. 

Look  with  favor.  O  Lord,  upon  those 
gathered  here  today,  for  You  have  ap- 
pointed them  to  responsible  positions  in 
this  land.  Crown  them  with  truth,  wis- 
dom, and  the  correct  use  of  power  and 
authority.  Let  their  every  deliberation 
and  every  decision  reflect  true  service  to 
all  humanity.  Amen. 


tially  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  15  legislative  days  as 
required  by  section  401(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  be  extended  for 
an  additional  15-legislative-day  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annovmced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4320.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ed Bear  River  Compact  between  the  States 
of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1730.  An  act  to  declare  that  title  to  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Ramab    Band    of    the    Navajo    Tribe. 


EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  1262 

Mr.  WHrrTE34.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  of 
time  for  which  the  bUl  (H.R.  1262)  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  civilian  air  traffic  control- 
lers of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  air  traffic  con- 
trollers of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  purposes  of  retirement,  and 
for  other  purposes,  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice on  December  20,  1979,  and  sequen- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names : 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Alboeta 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
BalduB 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Baiunan 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bei«uter 
Betbune 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanch&rd 
Boland 
BoUing 
Boner 
Bonier 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 

Buchanan 
Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 


[RoU  No.  4] 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coug^ln 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  B.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Elgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

ESnery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans.  Hid. 

Fary 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Flsh«r 

Plthlan 

Pllppo 

Florio 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oercla 

Oaydos 

0«phardt 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olngrrich 

Olnn 

OUckman 

Oonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Oranun 

Orassley 

Oray 

Orlsham 

Guarlnl 

Oudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 


Hall,  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
acbmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
High  tower 
HUUs 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 
ELazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederar 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Iient 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Uoyd 

LoelBer 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

LoU 

Lowry 

Liijan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 


McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Mlcbri 

MUiulskl 
Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

MltcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Mollohen 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorheed, 
CalU. 

Moorheed,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Fa. 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 


Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

PuraeU 

Quayle 

QulUen 

R&hall 

RaUsbtu^ 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Hose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

9abo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sbuster 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

St  Gennain 

n  1120 


stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stianp 

Swltt 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trible 

UUman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 
Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whiaey 

Whlttaker 

Wbltten 

WUllems,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zelerettl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  359 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
imder  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  John  Edward  Portbr. 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  kindly  escort 
his  colleague  to  the  well  of  the  House? 

Mr.  PORTER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


EXTENDING  EXPIRATION  DATE  OF 
DEFENSE    PRODUCTION    ACT    OP 
1950 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  die  House  Proceedings,  e.g,  D  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  disciiarged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  478)  to  extend  by  60  days 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  and  ask.  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,   re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  why  this  action  is  nec- 
essary? 
Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
478  is  a  simple  and  necessary  resolu- 
tion. It  would  extend  for  60  days,  until 
March  28,  1980,  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
Without  this  action,  the  act  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Members  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  Jime  26  the  House  passed  an 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  accompanied  by  amendments  to 
the  act,  which  represent  our  synthetic 
fuels  proposal.  It  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  368  to  25.  That  bill, 
along  with  S.  932,  is  now  in  conference 
with  the  Senate.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
the  differences  between  the  two  meas- 
ures will  be  resolved  very  soon.  I  see  no 
way,  however,  that  the  conference  will 
have  completed  its  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  expiration  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  on  January  28, 
and  it  is  vital  to  our  national  security 
that  the  provisions  of  that  act  continue 
imintemipted. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
is  the  statutory  authority  for  our  Na- 
tion's defense  preparedness.  It  was  first 
enacted  during  the  Korean  war  and  has 
been  reenacted  without  interruption 
since  1950.  It  contains  the  authorities 
under  which  our  industrial  base  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  readiness  to  mobilize  quick- 
ly in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
Because  failure  to  extend  the  act  now 
would  jeopardize  these  defense  pre- 
paredness programs,  it  is  important  that 
we  continue  the  authorities  of  the  act 
while  Congress  completes  action  on  the 
energy  measures.  I  urge  our  colleagues, 
therefore,  pass  House  Joint  Resolution 
478. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  can 
assure  us  that  this  extension  is  merely 
a  simple  extension,  and  there  are  no  new 
provisions,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  absolutely  no  new  provisions. 
It  is  just  the  date,  under  existing  law 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  explanation  of  the  necessity 
of  this  simple  extension. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  think 
it  should  go  on  the  record,  though,  why 
we  are  once  more  extendlnjg  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  in 
September  we  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  DPA  for  4  months.  Now,  we  are 
extending  it  for  2  more  months. 

In  June,  the  House  sent  this  bill  to  the 
Senate,  down  the  hall.  We  received  this 
back  from  the  Senate  in  November.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  extension. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  version  is  far  more  extensive  and 
includes  a  lot  of  additions  that  we  did  not 
have  in  our  House  version? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  The  Senate  version 
is  354  pages.  The  House  version  is  14 
pages.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  House 
version  had  been  accepted  in  June,  we 
would  be  well  on  our  way  to  building 
alcohol  and  synthetic  fuel  plants,  and 
freeing  ourselves  from  these  maniacs 
surrounding  the  Straits  of  Hormuz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  478 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
«n  Congress  assembled,.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  717(a)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a) ) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "January  28 
1980"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March  28 
1980". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  I  bring  you 
word  that  there  will  be  an  announcement 
within  hours  that  sales  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  be  authorized. 
This  is  a  major  departure  from  our  pre- 
vious policy  with  that  country.  Having 
just  returned  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  I  must  say  that  I  strongly  op- 
pose this  imtil  such  time  as  we  know 
what  we  are  to  receive  in  return  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  They  have 
told  us  that  they  are  going  to  give  us 
moral  support.  When  we  visited  them  we 
were  told  that  they  would  help  us  in  some 
fashion  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  see  at  this  time, 
unless  we  can  receive  some  sort  of  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Chinese,  that  we 
should  go  ahead  in  the  sale  of  any  mili- 
tary items  to  that  country. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  LIFE-SUPPORT  SYS- 
TEMS NEEDS  TO  BE  CONTEM- 
PLATED 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  euthanasia  is  a  controversial  one, 
and  one  in  which  I  have  never  really 
participated.  But  a  recent  event  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  calls  to  mind 
another  event  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
where  we  had  Karen  Ann  Quinlan  who 
was  in  a  coma  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  and  a  life-support  system  was 
withdrawn  after  much  judicial  proceed- 
ing. Here  was  a  girl  who  was  in  a  coma. 
Some  people  say  that  is  where  it  should 
be  withdrawn  and  that  should  be  the 
limit. 

Yet  last  week  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts a  78-year-old  man  who  was  on 
a  dialysis  machine,  who  was  declared 
judicially  incompetent,  was  removed 
from  his  life-support  equipment  at  the 
behest  of  his  family,  this  notwithstand- 
ing uncontradicted  affidavits  that  that 
gentleman  had  stated  that  he  wanted  to 
live.  Last  night  the  supreme  court  in 
that  State  reinstituted  the  life-support 
system. 

What  I  am  saying  is  contemplate  this 
issue.  It  is  a  Federal  question  because  this 
gentleman  had  taken  treatment  by  virtue 
of  medicare.  Above  all  it  is  a  moral  and 
ethical  question — one  which  the  most 
careful  and  compassionate  consideration 
should  be  given.  We  must  establish  the 
right  to  live  to  be  supreme  among  all 
other  rights. 


ABANDONMENT  OF  SELECnVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM  A  TRAGIC  MIS- 
TAKE 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certainly  no  official  voice  of  the  White 
House  and  from  time  to  time  have  been 
a  critic  of  the  President,  but  let  me  sim- 
ply say  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  I  am  one  who 
vigorously  opposed  the  scrapping  of  that 
system  in  1974  and  I  do  endorse  what 
the  President  said  last  night.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  many  people  are  misquoting  him 
today,  indicating  that  he  has  called  for 
the  draft  to  be  started  up  in  our  country 
again.  I  quote  now  the  President's  com- 
ments of  last  night : 

I  hope  that  It  will  not  become  necessary 
to  relmpose  the  draft,  however,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  that  possibility.  For  this  reason 
I  have  determined  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  must  now  be  revitalized. 

The  basic  problem  the  Selective  Service 
System  has  faced  since  almost  all  its 
functions  were  abandoned  in  1974  has 
been  a  lack  of  names,  addresses,  and 
conditions  of  draft-eligible  persons.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  in  1974  was  a  tragic  mistake  for 
our  national  defense  caused  by  the  senti- 
ments of  the  post-Vietnam  era.  Some 
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critics  of  the  President  are  saying  today 
that  we  do  not  need  registration  during 
peacetime.  That  is  ridiculous.  Why 
should  we  wait  for  war  until  we  begin 
to  have  registration  of  eligible  people  to 
gerve  in  our  military  in  this  country? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  givoa 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  enlightened  jurists  ever 
to  sit  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Douglas  passed  away  last  Saturday 
at  the  age  of  81.  I  am  not  alone  when  I 
say  that  this  country  will  miss  this  great 
patriot  who  did  so  much  to  help  shape 
and  protect  the  destines  of  thousands  of 
individual  Americans. 

During  his  36  years  of  service  on  the 
Court,  Justice  Douglas,  more  than  any- 
one else,  fiercely  defended  all  aspects  of 
individual  liberty.  Although  he  readily 
recognized  that  the  Constitution  was  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority would  prevail,  he  was  quick  to 
p(^t  out  that  it  also  protected  the  rights 
of  the  minority,  no  matter  how  small  or 
controversial.  His  strict  constructionist 
view  of  the  Constitution,  particularly  of 
the  first  amendment,  often  generated 
controversy.  However,  it  was  also  evi- 
dence of  his  strong  convictions  on  indi- 
vidual rights.  In  advocating  the  "full  and 
free  discussion  even  of  ideas  we  hate," 
Douglas  interpreted  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  a  virtually  absolute  curb  on  in- 
terference with  speech  of  all  kinds,  with 
the  press,  with  peaceful  assembly  and 
with  association. 

In  an  era  when  many  Americans  have 
come  to  believe  that  most  events  are 
often  beyond  their  control  and  they  are 
losing  touch  with  their  Government,  Jus- 
tice Douglas  was  concrete  evidence  that 
it  is  possible  for  Government  to  not  lose 
the  persi>ective  of  the  individual.  His 
strength  was  rooted  in  his  sensitivity  to- 
ward the  oppressed  and  the  poor  and 
his  presence  on  the  bench  was  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  the  xmderdog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  when  we 
should  Edl  refiect  on  the  loss  of  this  great 
American.  However,  we  should  also  take 
time  to  give  thanks  for  being  blessed  with 
this  champion  of  basic,  human  freed<Hns. 


to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  last  10  years, 
he  must  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
allowing  our  military  to  deteriorate.  Not- 
wittistanding  his  claims,  the  President 
has  opposed  such  programs  as  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  construction  of  an  addition- 
al nuclear  carrier,  and  other  sorely 
needed  defense  programs.  As  late  as  last 
year  he  opposed  reinstltuting  draft  reg- 
istration which  had  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees. 

If  the  President  had  not  ignored  our 
military  needs  since  coming  to  office  we 
would  have  been  in  a  much  stronger 
position  to  react  to  current  world  events. 
While  the  President  has  apparently  be- 
gun to  realize  the  effects  of  these  mis- 
takes, he  continues  to  underestimate 
out  military  needs.  Our  defense  forces — 
particularly  our  Navy — are  in  such  a 
poor  state  of  readiness  that  it  will  take 
much  more  than  a  5-percent  increase  to 
turn  the  tide. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  begin  today  to  respond  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  massive  military 
strength  with  whatever  measures  of  sac- 
rifice are  necessary  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 
MUST  RESPOND  TO  SOVIET 
UNION'S  MASSIVE  MILITARY 
STRENGTH 

(Mr.  HTT.T.TH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiits.) 

Mr.  TTTT.T.TS  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  made  an  important  speech 
^ich  I  hope  will  mark  a  turning  point 
in  American  history.  For  well  over  the 
last  decade  we  have  neglected  our  mili- 
tary to  such  a  degree  that  we  have  lost 
superiority  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  I  support  the  President's  efforts 


SPECIAL  RECOONITIGN  OF  VJB. 
OLYMPIC  TEAM 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  adted  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  that  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  participate  in  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  gsimes  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  team  shoxild  be 
awarded  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom or  other  recognition  that  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate. 


D  1140 
WHAT  IS  AN  "ATTEMPT  TO  GAIN 
CONTROL"? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  warned  any  power  against 
"attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region." 

But  what  does  that  mean??  What  does 
the  President  mean  by  "attempt"?  And 
at  what  point  does  an  attempt  become 
one  to  "gain  control"? 

The  President  did  not  say.  This  am- 
biguity will  come  back  to  haunt  us.  If 
the  American  people  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  President  means  when  he  says 
we  must  defend  ourselves  against  an 
"attempt  to  gain  control,"  what  kind  of 
support  will  the  President  have?  The 
Soviet  Union  can  aid  subversives  in  the 
region  and  still  claim  it  is  not  "attempt- 
ing" to  gain  control.  Will  this  President 
really  call  their  bluff? 

Yes,  I  know  that  there  are  times  In 
diplomatic  affairs  when  a  rigid,  specific, 
point-by-point  policy  is  dangerous.  But 
the  danger  today  is  not  in  being  specific, 
but  in  being  vague. 

Suppose  there  is  an  armed  uprising  in 
one  of  the  states  on  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula. Will  we  be  back  in  the  same  old 
argument  we  had  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
about  whether  the  rebels  are  indigenous 
to  the  area  or  mainly  supported  by  out- 
side help? 

The  President  would  have  been  better 
off  simply  saying  that  the  flow  of  oil  to 
the  West  and  Japan  will  not  be  impeded 
and  that  we  will  take  any  necessary  ac- 
tion to  see  this  is  the  case.  Such  a  state- 
ment does  not  get  lost  in  ambiguities 
about  the  meaning  of  "attempt"  and 
"control."  Not  only  the  Soviets,  but  their 
subversives  in  the  region  must  know  this. 


DECEPTIONS  IN  STATE  OP  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Carter's  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
night  was  full  of  deceptions.  I  must  say 
that.  In  fact,  dangerous  deceptions.  For 
example,  one  place  in  his  speech  he  was 
outlining  a  long  litany  of  supposed  im- 
provements in  the  Soviet  Union-United 
States  relations.  Self-adulation  at  its 
worst.  He  then  continued  by  saying  this, 
and  list«i  very  carefully. 

But  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  takao  a 
radical  and  aggressive  new  step.  It  is  using 
Its  great  military  power  against  a  relatively 
defenseless  nation.  The  implications  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  could  pooe  the 
most  serious  threat  to  world  peace  since  the 
Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  foolish  can  he  think 
we  are?  Does  he  beUeve  that  anyone  who 
knows  about  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
fooled  into  thinking  that  they  have  been 
good  guys — under  his  leadership  I  sup- 
pose— up  to  now,  but  they  were  chang- 
ing? They  fooled  him  and  now  they  are 
changing  to  a  radical  new  course?  Any- 
body who  has  looked  at  their  history 
knows  they  have  had  a  steady  course  of 
subversion,  invasion,  expcmslon  in  con- 
quest. What  he  is  trying  to  do  really  is 
to  cover  his  own  tracks.  If  he  can  get 
people  to  brieve  that  he  was  making 
great  progress,  then  all  of  a  sudden  they 
changed,  they  fooled  him  and  we  must 
change,  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  will  look 
to  be  toug^. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 
NEED6  CLARIFICATIDN 

(Mr.  GINGRIC:h  asked  and  was  given 
pennis8i(Hi  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
was  firm,  direct,  and  forceful.  However, 
this  morning  the  Washington  Post  notes 
that  administration  officials  last  night 
were  vague  about  details  in  his  poUcies. 

In  both  1914  and  1939  Britain  and 
Prance,  the  democracies,  were  not  will- 
ing to  state  their  positions  clearly.  Ger- 
many misread  the  democracies'  inten- 
tions, because  th^r  lntenti<Mis  were  not 
stated  clearly;  war  by  miscalculatioii 
was  the  result. 
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The  President's  Persian  Gulf  guaran- 
tee is  an  uncertain  one.  Presumably  the 
President  intended  to  warn  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  American  people 
that  we  would  use  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  to  protect  our  Middle  Eastern 
oil  interests.  After  all,  knowledgeable 
observers  believe  that  we  would  have  no 
other  choice  because  we  would  lose  a 
conventional  war  with  the  Soviets  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  Certainly  the  Soviet 
Undon  knows  this. 

If  the  President  intended  to  commu- 
nicate that  we  would,  indeed,  use  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  then  he  should 
have  said  so.  If  the  President  does  not 
intend  to  use  nuclear  weap<»is  he  should 
withdraw  the  guarantee  he  made  last 
night. 

Tlie  primary  lesson  of  pre-World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  diplomacy  is 
that  uncertainty  leads  to  miscalculation 
and  miscalculation  leads  to  war.  Now  is 
the  time  for  clarification. 


REALISM  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  decade,  there  are  those  of  us 
who  have  stoically  accepted  the  labels 
commonly  attached  to  our  particular 
philosof^  and  interpretaUon  of  world 
affairs.  Am<Hig  those  aiH>ellates  are 
"knee-jerk,"  "cold  warrior,"  "arch." 
"hawk,"— and  the  list  goes  on. 

Some  of  us  have  tried  valiantly  to 
point  out  that  history  was  on  our  side 
and  that  although  tactics  might  change 
to  fit  the  mood  of  the  moment,  the 
essence  of  communism  remains  the 
same. 

We  have  been  poked  at.  Jeered  at,  or 
generally  ignored  by  the  country's  media 
opinion  makers. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  some  great 
conspiracy  theory,  and  I  do  not  do  so 
now.  But,  I  have  watched  this  country's 
foreign  poUcy  be  guided  by  nearsighted 
and  often  hypocritical  moralizing  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  reality. 

It  has  caught  up  with  us. 

Iran  is  reality. 

Afghanistan  is  reality. 

These  crises  were  not  just  bom  like 
Athena  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus. 

The  past  has  sonething  very  much  to 
do  with  the  present. 

"I  told  you  so,"  does  not  srtve  our 
proUems  nor  give  much  comfort  or 
satisfaction  under  the  circumstances, 
but  I  sdncerely  hope  that  we  as  a  nation 
need  not  have  more  tangible  warning 
before  we  change  our  heretofore  disas- 
terous  course. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  5235.  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  SPECIAL 
PAY  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5235)  to 
amend  chapter  5  of  Utle  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  provi- 


sions for  certain  health  professionals  in 
the  uniformed  services,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LuKEK) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and,  without  ob- 
jection, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Price,  Nichols,  Mollohan,  Davis 
of  South  Carolina,  Fazio,  Bob  Wilson, 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  and  Emery. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING   TO   THE    1980   OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  534,  Rept.  No.  96- 
736),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  534 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  249)  urg- 
ing the  United  States  Olympic  Committee, 
the  International  Olympic  Ccxnmlttee,  and 
the  Olympic  committees  of  other  countries  to 
take  certain  actions  with  respect  to  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games.  In  accordance  with 
the  requests  of  the  resident.  In  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  534  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  House  now  consider 
House  Resolution  534? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 534. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Quillen)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
any  debate  on  this  rule.  It  makes  in 
order  a  matter  that  will  be  debated  for  an 
hour  under  the  hour  rule.  The  resolution 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
dealing  with  the  Olympic  gsunes  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us. 
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This  rule  simply  provides  for  the  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  in  the  House.  Under 
the  hour  rule  of  the  House,  1  hour 
of  general  debate  would  be  controlled  by 
the  persm  who  calls  up  the  resolution. 
In  effect,  unless  that  person  yields  for 
amendments,  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments. 

The  matter  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  understand,  with 
only  one  objection,  and  that,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  a  qualified  objection.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  wants  to  act  on  this  and 
act  on  it  promptly. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time  and  yield  such  time 


as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we 
will  produce  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
support  for  this  resolution.  To  fail  to  do 
so  would  send  to  the  world  at  this  critical 
time  an  image  of  indecisivene^  and  in- 
ternal division. 

Since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  formally  called  upon  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  upon  the  Olym- 
pic Committees  in  friendly  countries  to 
boycott  the  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow 
unless  Russia  demonstrates  a  renewal 
of  good  faith  by  withdrawing  its  invad- 
ing forces  from  Afghanistan,  it  would  be 
unthinkable  for  (Congress  to  reject  this 
resolution  or  to  give  it  less  than  a  truly 
decisive  vote  of  aflOrmation. 

Yet  not  only  because  we  would  demon- 
strate our  national  unity  in  opposing 
Russia's  military  aggression  against  its 
innocent  and  relatively  defenseless 
neighbor,  we  should  support  this  resolu- 
tion as  an  affirmation  of  what  the  Olym- 
pic games  are  all  about. 

Since  their  inception  at  Athens  amcxig 
the  neighboring  Greek  city  states  as  a 
peaceful  outlet  for  physical  activity  and 
a  forum  for  sportsmanship  and  smiicable 
competition  among  friends,  the  Olympics 
have  stood  for  certain  principles  which 
are  mocked  and  crudely  violated  by  the 
brute  military  force  with  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has  sought  to  subdue  its 
neighbor. 

For  what  have  the  Olympics  stood 
down  through  the  years?  They  have 
stood  for  peaceful  competition,  not  for 
the  destruction  and  subjection  of  others 
by  brutish  power. 

The  Olympics  have  stood  for  the  spirit 
of  sunateurism,  for  the  sheer  and  un- 
adulterated love  of  sport.  Not  for  pro- 
fessional exploitation  of  physical 
prowess. 

In  1936,  Adolf  Hitler  sought  to  corrupt 
the  Olympic  games  in  Berlin  to  demon- 
strate the  mastery  of  his  vaunted  "super- 
race."  His  posturings  were  wholly  out  of 
step  with  the  spirit  of  the  Olympics.  Had 
those  summer  games  fallen  in  1938 
rather  than  in  1936  and  thus  followed 
the  invasion  of  the  Sudetenland,  Austria, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  I  think  it  altogether 
likely  that  those  games  would  have  been 
boycotted  by  the  peaceful  nations  of  the 
world  as  an  exhibition  of  our  horror  at 
the  totally  imsportsmsinlike  conduct  of 
that  German  Government. 

And  so  today  Russia  would  seek  in 
similar  ways,  by  heavy  state  subsidies  of 
athletes  which  corrupt  the  very  spirit  of 
amateurism,  to  use  these  games  for  pur- 
poses of  international  pohtical  prestige, 
including  an  implicit  demonstration  that 
the  world  community  finds  the  current 
behavior  of  Russia  acceptable. 

But  it  is  not  acceptable,  and  we  must 
not  be  a  party  to  any  such  implication 
or  inference. 

The  Olympics  stand  supremely  for  the 
sanctity  of  rules.  They  glorify  the  princi- 
ple that  there  are  fair  rules  of  play  in 
every  game,  and  that  he  who  would  par- 
ticipate must  abide  by  the  rules  or  suf- 
fer disqualification. 

Just  as  there  are  established  rules  of 
play  in  any  athletic  contest,  there  are 
clearly  established  rules  of  acceptable 
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behavior  among  and  between  the  nations 
of  the  world.  There  can  be  a  peaceful 
world  to  bless  mankind  with  the  fruits  of 
honorable  and  friendly  competition  only 
when  there  is  universal  acceptance  of 
the  most  fundamental  rule  of  all — and 
this  is  that  the  family  of  nations  no  long- 
er will  sanction  the  use  of  military  force 
to  invade  a  neighbor's  land  and  wrest 
from  him  his  resources  and  his  free- 
dom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Olympic  games, 
there  are  released  above  the  stands 
mcny  hundreds  of  doves,  the  symbol  of 
peace. 

The  bird  of  prey  which  has  taken  up 
residence  in  the  Kremlin  cannot  pose  as 
the  dove  of  peace  while  its  beak  and  its 
claws  drip  blood. 

To  go  to  Moscow  for  these  Olympic 
games  while  80,000  Russian  troops  man 
a  juggernaut  of  terror  and  oppression  in 
the  smaller  nation  which  borders  them 
would  be  a  mockery  of  the  very  principles 
of  sportsmanship  and  gallantry,  peace- 
ftil  competition  and  noblesse  oblige  for 
which  the  Olympic  games  have  stood 
down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  resolution  introduced,  a  simi- 
lar resolution  a  few  days  ago  in  which 
we  picked  up  30  quick  cosponsors,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  the  resoluticm 
and  second  the  argument  made  by  the 
majority  leader,  to  state  that  the  resolu- 
tion as  it  now  comes  before  us  is  similar 
to  those  resolutions  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  cosponsored,  except  that  it 
joins  with  the  President.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  healthy  thing.  It  properly  repre- 
sents the  position  of  the  country. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  resolution. 
It  is  a  good  beginning,  along  with  a  trade 
boycott  against  Iran.  We  should  not  only 
slap  the  Russians  on  the  wrist,  but  we 
should  take  more  positive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two  requests  for 
time.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinnet). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  resolution.  I  certainly  think  it 
should  pass,  however.  I  wish  we  had 
more  time  to  discuss  this.  Quite  frankly, 
if  I  were  running  this  show,  we  would 
have  ceased  all  relationships  with  Rus- 
sia, except  conversation,  because  I  feel 
that  if  keeping  our  athletes  home  frcxn 
the  Olympics  is  the  strongest  action  we 
can  take,  then  our  credibility  and  effec- 
tiveness in  the  world  h£is  truly  fallen. 
These  games  should  never  have  been  at 
issue,  but  now  we  must  not  back  away 
from  it.  Our  response  must  go  beyond 
the  emotionalism  surrounding  the  Olym- 
pic games — it  must  be  tough  and  it  will 
require  sacrifice,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  see  the  United  States  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  alone. 

I  think  in  last  night's  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  in  today's  delibera- 
tions, we  are  forgetting  something.  We 
are  forgetting,   Mr.   Speaker,   that  the 


entire  Western  World  is  affected  by  this 
crisis,  not  just  the  United  States.  I,  for 
one,  am  getting  very  tired  of  the  United 
States  having  to  continually  take  uni- 
lateral actions,  be  it  the  Oljmipics,  be  it 
sanctioning  Iran  or  embargoing  trade 
with  the  Soviets,  defending  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz,  or  setting  down  what  our 
vital  interests  £u%. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  high 
time  that  this  Congress  express  to  our 
allies  that  if  they  want  this  continued, 
boimtiful  world  trade  they  have  with  us, 
if  we  are  going  to  absorb  the  Toyotas,  the 
Datsuns  and  the  Mercedes,  then  they  can 
share  some  of  the  work,  some  of  the 
danger  and  some  of  the  sacrifice  that  is 
required  to  defend  the  straits  that  send 
them  60  percent  of  all  the  oil  that  the 
Western  World  uses. 

I  would  suggest  it  would  be  an  enor- 
mous tragedy  and  it  should  be  denounced 
if  we  are  the  only  nation  to  boycott 
these  Olympic  games  while  our  "allies" 
whom  we  have  supported,  to  whom  we 
have  loaned  money,  and  fTom  whom  we 
buy  products — if  those  "allies"  do  not 
support  us  properly  by  boycotting  the 
Olympics,  and  presenting  a  more  united 
trade  front  in  response  to  this  invasion 
by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  know  if  the  committee  gave 
any  consideration  to  what  would  happen 
with  the  Olympics  at  Lake  Placid  this 
winter? 

I  understand  the  reasoning  behind  this 
kind  of  statement  relating  to  the  summer 
Olympics;  but  if  we  are  really  looking 
for  an  immediate  response  to  the  Soviet 
activity  in  Afghanistan,  it  would  occur 
to  me  that  maybe  preventing  the  Soviets 
from  participating  in  the  Olympics  at 
Lake  Placid  should  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (B4r. 
RosTENKowsKi) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinket) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
on  the  committee  and  perhaps  someone 
on  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Peonsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Goodling)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  I  am  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  I  was  in  committee  yesterday. 
It  seems  we  do  two  things  around  here 
that  get  us  into  trouble.  We  either  move 
so  slowly  and  get  nothing  done,  or  we 
move  so  rapidly  that  we  really  do  not 
think  through  what  we  are  doing. 

I  realize  that  emotions  are  ruling  to- 
day, and  not  the  head. 

Let  me  present  just  a  few  thoughts.  I 
opposed  this  resolution  in  the  committee 
yesterday,  because  I  do  not  see  the  rea- 
son to  move  so  rapidly. 

First  of  all,  the  President  only  made 
this  request  on  Sunday.  The  American 
Olympic  Committee  is  now  going  to  meet 
on  Saturday.  It  is  my  belief  that  they 
may  have  additional  inframatlon  they 


may  want  to  give  us.  They  may  want 
additional  wording.  They  may  want  ad- 
ditional ammuniti<Ri  when  they  go  to 
the  International  Commission,  which 
takes  place  February  9. 

We  do  not  make  our  decision  whether 
we  are  going  to  participate  (m*  not  in  the 
Olympics  until  May  15  or  19,  I  forget 
the  exact  date. 

If  we  move  ahead  in  this  manner.  I 
think  we  are  really  going  to  defeat  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  I  think  we  can  suc- 
cessfully use  the  Oljrmplcs  as  a  tool  to 
do  what  we  want  to  do  in  relation  to 
Russia,  but  we  can  only  do  that  if  two 
things  happen:  No.  1,  the  Olymi^cs 
must  be  changed.  They  must  have  a  dif- 
ferent site. 

No.  2,  the  Olympics  must  continue.  If 
we  are  not  able  to  do  both  of  those 
things,  then  I  think  we  lose  all  of  our 
leverage  that  we  hope  to  use  to  bring 
Russia  in  line. 

So  three  things  can  then  happen: 
First,  the  Olympics  can  continue  with- 
out our  participation,  but  many  others 
participating.  If  this  happens  I  think  we 
have  lost  our  leverage  at  that  point. 

Second,  the  Olympics  can  die  com- 
pletely and  then  the  rest  of  our  lives 
we  can  be  the  persons  responsible  for 
killing  the  glorious  idea;  but  most  im- 
portantly, the  Olympics  can  continue  if 
they  are  moved.  They  must  be  moved. 
They  must  continue.  Tlie  tmly  people 
that  can  bring  this  about,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced,  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  E^ery  time 
we  take  an  action  like  this  in  talking  to 
other  nations,  they  get  the  idea  that, 
"You're  trying  to  push  us  around.  You're 
trying  to  tell  us  what  to  do." 

We  can  bring  this  about,  and  we  can 
bring  it  about  by  having  our  Olympic 
committee  quietly  work  with  other 
Olympic  committees  to  make  a  change 
of  site,  which  they  cannot  do  overnight, 
and  then  the  games  will  ccmtinue.  Then 
we  will  truly  have  the  Russians  where 
we  want  them  and  be  able  to  use  the 
Olympic  games  as  the  tool  we  want  to  use 
it  for  at  this  particular  time. 

So  my  appeal  is,  let  us  think  a  little. 
Let  us  not  get  carried  away  with  emo- 
tion. We  do  not  have  to  act  this  week. 
We  can  easily  act  next  wedc  after  our 
Olympic  Committee  has  an  opportunity 
to  meet. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  resolution  and 
feel  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  did  a  gi-eat  job  in  bringing  it  to 
us. 

I  think  the  committee  which  meets 
Saturday,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
should  be  aware  of  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  we  do  not  want  our  570  athletes  to 
compete  in  a  country  that  could  be  dan- 
gerous, a  country  already  running  across 
Afghanistan,  already  poised  to  take  over 
the  oil  supplies  in  the  Mideast.  We 
should  show  strength.  I  believe  that  in 
showing  strength,  even  to  a  mild  degree, 
as  this  does,  that  it  is  going  to  have  a 
good  effect. 

We  should  not  overl(x>k  the  fact  that 
these  athletes  who  have  trained  so  long 
to  be  winners  in  the  Olympics  will  still 
have  a  chance  on  another  ground,  we 
hope,  to  iMtfticlpate. 
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I  have  just  returned  from  a  factfind- 
ing mission  in  countries  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Members  of 
Parliament  and  leaders  higher  up  say 
without  reservation  that  they  think  the 
United  States  has  lost  the  will  to  lead. 
D  1200 
And  they  say  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing, that  we  should  do  something 
quickly  and  do  something  positively. 

This  Is  a  good  beginning,  as  is  a  trade 
boycott  against  Iran  and  Russia.  But 
along  with  this.  I  think  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  should  set  their 
heads  to  do  more.  We  cannot  present 
the  Image  of  being  a  weak  America  be- 
cause certainly  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
support  for  the  resolution,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 534  just  adopted.  I  call  up  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  249) 
urging  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the 
International  Oljrmpic  Committee  and 
the  Olympic  committees  of  other  coun- 
tries to  take  certain  actions  with  respect 
to  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games,  in 
accordance  with  the  requests  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration In  the  House. 

The  clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  coK.  Res.  249 
Whereas  the  Invasion  and  occupation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  sovereign  and  non- 
allned  state  of  Afghanistan  is  a  serious 
violation  of  International  law  and  poees  a 
gentilne  threat  to  world  peace: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  invasion  endangers  In- 
dependent countries  neighboring  Afghani- 
stan and  endangers  access  to  a  major  source 
of  the  world's  oil  supplies,  so  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  of  the  region 
encompassing  Afghanistan,  and  of  the  entire 
world  Is  threatened; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  overwhelmingly  condemned  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  urged 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops 
from  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  the  President  on  January  20,  1980, 
urged  the  United  SUtes  Olympic  Committee 
to  propose  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  that,  if  the  Soviet  troops  are  not 
withdrawn  from  Afghanistan  within  one 
month,  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  will 
be  transferred  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  be 
canceled  for  this  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  also  urged  that.  If 
the  International  Olympic  committee  re- 
jects such  a  proposal  to  transfer  or  cancel 
the  games,  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  the  Olympic  committee  of  other 
countries  not  participate  In  the  summer 
Olympic  games  and  conduct  alternative 
games  of  their  own  this  summer:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
xirgea— 

(1)  that  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee honor  the  request  of  the  President 
to  propose  the  transfer  or  cancellation  of  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games; 

(3)  that  the  IntemaUonal  Olympic  Com- 
mittee adopt  such  a  proposal;  and 


(3)  that.  If  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  rejects  such  a  proposal,  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  and  the 
Olympic  committees  of  other  countries  not 
participate  In  the  1980  summer  Olympic 
games  and  conduct  alternative  games  of  their 
own. 

S«c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  requested 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Olympic  Committee,  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee,  and  the  government  of  each 
country  that  Is  represented  on  the  Interna- 
tional Oljrmplc  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

CENKRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  concurrent  resolution  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 249.  urging  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  honor  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  1980  summer  Olympic  games. 

Also  100  Members  have  sponsored  or 
cosponsored  similar  resolutions. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  the  Presi- 
dent in  response  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
brutal  Invasion  of  its  neighbor.  Afghan- 
istan, wrote  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee urging  the  committee  to  initiate 
the  following  actions: 

First,  the  President  asked  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  to  propose  to 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
that,  if  Soviet  troops  are  not  withdrawn 
from  Afghanistan  within  1  month,  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  should  be 
relocated  outside  the  Soviet  Union  or 
canceled  for  this  year. 

Second,  the  President  proposed  that, 
if  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee rejects  such  a  proposal  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  the  Olympic 
committees  of  like-minded  countries  not 
participate  in  the  Moscow  games  but 
rather  conduct  alternate  games  of  their 
own. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  249  sim- 
ply calls  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee and  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  honor  the  President's  request. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  favorably 
reported  by  voice  vote  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  yesterday  after 
hearing  testimony  from  the  president  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert J.  Kane  and  the  Honorable  Warren 
Christopher.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee meets  this  weekend  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo.,  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  It  Is.  therefore,  extremely 
Important  that  Congress  act  on  this 
measure  now  so  that  our  OljTnplc  Com- 
mittee can  have  the  benefit  of  congres- 
sional thinking  on  this  crucial  Issue. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  President 
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has  taken  and  wUl  continue  to  take,  as 
he  emphasized  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  last  night,  a  number  of  strong 
actions  both  of  nonmilitary  nature  and 
whatever  military  steps  might  be  neces- 
sary against  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
naked  aggression  against  its  neighbor 
Afghanistan.  While  no  one  can  know  for 
sure  whether  any  one  or  all  of  those  ac- 
tions will  convince  the  Soviets  to  with- 
draw it  is  clear  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  freedom-loving  countries 
around  the  world  can  stand  idly  by  I 
think  it  is  worth  noting  that,  as  Secre- 
tary Christopher  testified  yesterday,  the 
Moscow  games  are  extremely  important 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  can  deny 
they  would  exploit  them  for  propaganda 
and  their  own  devious  purposes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  invested  as  much  as  $3  billion 
in  preparation  for  these  games.  There- 
fore, as  Secretary  Christopher  noted,  the 
removal  of  the  games  from  Moscow  is 
probably  the  single  most  effective  non- 
military  sanction  which  can  be  taken  in 
the  short  term  to  punish  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  actions  which  have  threatened 
world  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  can  be 
relocated  so  that  our  Olympic  athletes 
and  indeed  all  Olympic  athletes  can  par- 
ticipate in  this  great  event  for  which  they 
have  trained  so  hard  and  sacrificed  so 
much.  However,  in  the  unhappy  event 
that  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee should  fail  to  remove  the  games  from 
Moscow,  I  would  trust  that  our  and  the 
Free  World  athletes  would  concur  that 
alternate  games  are  preferable  to  re- 
warding an  aggressor. 

As  President  Carter  so  eloquently 
stated  in  his  letter  to  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee : 

I  have  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect 
for  Olympic  athletes  and  their  pursuit  of 
excellence.  No  one  understands  better  than 
they  the  meaning  of  sacrlHce  to  achieve 
worthy  goals.  There  is  no  greater  Importance 
than  the  goal  at  stake  here — the  security  of 
our  nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  unan- 
imous adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  Uttle  clarification 
concerning  this  matter  of  alternate 
games.  If  that  comes  about,  are  we  in  any 
way,  as  a  result  of  agreeing  to  this  con- 
current resolution,  obligated  to  finan- 
cially support  those  games  with  govern- 
ment fimds? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Adoption  of  this  res- 
olution would  in  no  way  obligate  the  U.S. 
Government  to  financially  support  alter- 
nate games.  If  an  alternate  site,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  the  President,  were 
selected,  there  could  be  a  need  for  fi- 
nancing. If  that  need  arises,  then  the 
administration  might  request  Congress 
to  provide  some  assistance  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  other  words, 
the  passage  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  interpreted  as  in  any 
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way  obligating  us  to  support  financially 
those  alternate  games? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  does  not.  And  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  by 
agreeing  to  this  cwicurrent  resolution, 
all  we  are  saying  is  that  we  urge  that 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  In- 
ternational Oljmipic  Committee  agree 
not  to  hold  the  summer  Olympic  games 
in  Moscow. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  clarifying  that 
point.  I  happen  to  sit  on  the  committee 
that  handles  the  recommendations  for 
fundings  of  this  sort,  and  we,  reflecting 
the  feeling  of  the  vast  majority  of  Con- 
gress, have  not  supported  such  funding. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  people  involved  do  not  wsmt  us 
to  do  that  because  they  are  afraid  that 
with  Government  help  there  will  be  po- 
litical interference  and  a  withdrawal  of 
money  from  other  sources. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
concurrent  resolution  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  already  made  that  decision. 
n  1210 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution does  not  Include  any  expression 
of  policy  regarding  fimding.  As  I  said 
before,  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  the 
Congress  as  to  its  displeasure  at  having 
the  games  in  Moscow  this  simimer. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard 
to  financing  the  athletes  of  the  United 
States  are  entirely  independent  and  are 
supported  by  nongovernmental  contribu- 
tions. They  are  not  In  any  way  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  some  instances,  where  Olym- 
pic teams  of  other  nations  are  subsidized 
by  thrir  governments.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  distinguished  chairmsm  could  tell  us 
whether  or  not  the  committee  gave  con- 
sideration to  preventing  the  Soviet 
athletes  from  participating  in  the  winter 
OljTnpics  at  Lake  Placid.  Several  of  us 
have  been  discussing  this,  and  it  has 
come  to  our  attention  that,  this  would 
be  a  more  Inunedlate  response  to  the 
problem  that  we  face  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  we  all  hesitate  to  Introduce 
politics  into  the  Olympic  games,  it  would 
appear  that  this  would  be  not  only 
parallel  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  it  would  also  prevent  any 
possibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  boycot- 
ting the  winter  Olympics. 

Mr.  2:abL0CKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  goitleman,  I  might  say 
Uiat  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  in  any  position  to  mandate 
or  dictate  who  can  participate  in  the 
Olympics.  That  is  the  role  of  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee.  All  we  can 
do  is  urge  the  Committee  to  take  certain 
actions  as  we  are  in  this  resolution.  We 
did  not  consider,  as  the  gentleman  has 
suggested,  dlshivltkig  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  winter  Olympics.  Our  purpose  in 
this  resolution  is  only  to  voice  an  expres- 
sion that  the  1980  summer  Olympics 
should  not  be  held  In  Moscow. 


Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  of  deinvitlng  or  im- 
inviting  the  Russian  athletes  to  ttie  win- 
ter Olympics,  that  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive, because  the  reason,  the  main 
reason,  for  the  resolutimi  with  reference 
to  the  simuner  Olympics  is  to  direct  the 
blow  financially  at  the  Soviet  Unlm  be- 
cause they  are  the  hosts  and,  prestige- 
wise,  to  deprive  them  of  that  prestige  of 
that  aura  of  the  Olympics. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  shoe  would 
be  on  the  other  foot  and  we  would  be 
running  counter  to  our  purposes  to  do 
anything  to  damage  the  Olympics  here 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  might  say  further, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  resolution  is  not 
directed  toward  the  athletes  or  the 
games.  The  purpose  of  the  resolutl(«  is 
to  oppose  holding  the  1980  summer  Olym- 
pics in  Moscow. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  for  debate  purposes  only. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  also  recognizes  that  it 
would  be  a  blow  to  our  country  if  they 
pulled  out  of  the  winter  Olympics.  And  it 
occurs  to  me  that  they  would  not  let  that 
opportunity  pass  if  we  pulled  out  of  the 
summer  Olympics.  Would  it  be  advisable 
for  us  to  deny  visas  to  the  Soviet  athletes 
to  participate  in  the  winter  Olympics 
before  they  boycott  the  winter  Olympics 
through  their  own  action? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  that  it  is  not 
our  Intention  to  wreck  the  Olympics  as 
would  be  the  result  of  such  an  action.  It 
is  our  intention,  I  reiterate,  to  show  our 
opposition  to  holding  the  1980  summer 
games  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  yield  30  minutes  of  the 
time  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  ,  for  debate  piu-poses  coily. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vento)  .  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  yields  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  For 
purposes  of  Information,  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  has 
consumed  11  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  BROOMnxLD). 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  ap- 
prove this  resolution  requesting  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  to  propose  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  that 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  be 
transferred  from  Moscow  or  be  canceled 
this  year,  and  if  the  IOC  rejects  such  a 
proposal  to  transfer  or  cancel  the  games, 
that  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries should  not  participate,  but  conduct 
alternative  games  of  their  own. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  act  of  ag- 
gression by  the  Soviets  makes  it  clear 
that  the  summo-  Olympics  should  not  be 
held  in  Moscow.  Although  I  am  deeply 
concerned  for  all  the  dedicated  young 
people  in  our  country  who  have  trained 
so  hard  for  what  may  be  a  once-ln-a- 
llf  etime  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
summer  Olympics,  I  believe  it  is  Impera- 
tive for  their  future  and  that  of  all 
Americans  that  the  Soviet  Union  be 
made  to  realize  we  cannot  tolerate  their 
worldwide  aggression. 

The  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  is  a  serious  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  and  poses  a  genuine 
threat  to  world  peace.  The  circumstances 
of  the  ruthless  Soviet  aggression  are 
unprecedented  in  the  postwar  his- 
tory of  Soviet  occupaticm  of  neighboring 
states.  In  particular,  the  Soviets  have 
conspired  in  the  execution  of  a  head  of 
state,  are  now  engaged  in  Afghanistan 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  troops,  and  are 
threatening  the  security  of  other  na- 
tlcms  in  the  region  as  well.  Moreover,  as 
a  result  of  the  brutal  events  transpiring 
in  Afghanistan,  it  is  impossible  to  vis- 
ualize any  kind  of  competition  hosted 
by  the  Soviets  which  would  be  represen- 
tative of  the  Ideals  associated  with 
Olympic  traditions  since  the  Olympic 
torch  was  first  lighted  in  776  B.C. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  would 
provide  an  important  message  of  con- 
tempt to  the  Soviet  (jovemment  for 
their  bao-baric  actions.  It  would  also  let 
the  Soviet  people,  who  anxiously  await 
this  sports  competition,  know  that  their 
government's  actions  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  violate  normal  standards  of 
decency  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

On  Tuesday,  it  was  revealed  that  the 
Soviets  had  exiled  Nobel  laureate  and 
human  rights  activist  Andrei  Sakharov, 
further  emphasizing  Soviet  contempt  for 
the  individual  and  the  dominant  role  of 
political  considerations  in  Soviet  poli- 
cies. It  is  known  that  Sakharov.  in  re- 
cent interviews  with  Western  journal- 
ists, supported  an  Olympic  boycott  and 
called  on  the  world  to  take  steps  to  force 
Moscow  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Afghanistan.  This  was  no  doubt  a  ma- 
jor reason  for  the  Soviet's  actions 
against  him.  again  reflecting  Soviet  con- 
tempt for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  Government  must 
be  made  fully  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  its  ruthless  actions  in  regsu-d  to  Af- 
ghanistan and  Dr.  Sakharov.  At  this 
time  we  should  not  support  such  a  cyni- 
cal Soviet  effort  to  appear  sis  a  friendly 
host  for  the  Olympics  while  the  Soviet 
Union  is  engaged  in  aggression  and  co- 
lonial expansion  throughout  the  world. 
The  Soviets  must  have  no  doubts  about 
the  consequences  of  their  aggression  and 
the  firmness  of  the  United  States  in 
opposing  it. 

As  a  result,  I  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion should  be  approved— in  a  spirit  of 
bipartisanship — by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
riELo) ,  and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki),  for  bringing  this  resolution 
promptly  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  message  he 
received  the  loudest  and  the  lengthiest 
round  of  applause  when  he  referred  to 
his  intended  action  of  opposing  our  Na- 
tion's participation  in  the  summer 
Olympic  games  in  Moscow  unless  the  So- 
viets withdraw  their  armed  forces  from 
Afghanistan  by  February  20. 

I  realize  that  there  are  severe  incon- 
veniences and  substantial  economic 
losses  to  Americans  as  a  result  of  this 
proposed  action,  in  addition  to  our  prin- 
cipal concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
athletes;  but  likewise,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  fail  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  undertaken  to  provide  itself 
with  an  aura  of  decency  and  respect  in 
the  community  of  nations  in  promoting 
the  Olympic  games. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  which 
we  take  and,  hopefully,  which  other  na- 
tions will  take,  will  put  the  Soviet  Union 
in  its  true  light  as  an  armed  aggressor. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
plan  to  employ  the  great  international 
Olympic  games  as  a  medium  for  Soviet 
propaganda  and  for  promoting  its  own 
political  and  national  interests  at  a  time 
when  it  is  engaging  in  armed  aggression 
against  a  virtually  defenseless  neighbor. 
I  again  commend  the  gentleman  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotjng). 
D  1220 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield), 
and  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  for  expedi- 
tiously bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor.  I  hope  that  it  wiU  receive  unani- 
mous support  in  the  House  today. 

I  think  all  of  us  understand  that  by 
passing  this  resolution  and  even  if  we 
canceled  the  Olympic  games.  Soviet 
troops  are  not  going  to  leave  Afghani- 
stan. The  situation  is  far  more  serious 
than  that.  But  we  should  not  allow  them 
to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  their  propaganda 
campaign. 

Just  recently  it  was  reported  that  the 
Soviets  have  claimed  that  the  fact  that 
the  Olympic  games  are  going  to  be  held 
in  Moscow  is  a  great  endorsement  of 
their  foreign  policy  and  also  a  great  en- 
dorsement of  their  struggle  for  peace. 

Now,  If  there  Is  any  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  Soviets  are  looking 
for  peace,  let  them  think  again.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  indicates  that 


peace  is  not  their  desire  unless  it  be  a 
peace  totally  dominated  by  the  totali- 
tarianism of  Soviet  communism. 

If  the  gentlemen  would  yield  for  an- 
other few  seconds,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  language  that  appeared  in  a  brochure 
printed  by  the  Soviets  relative  to  this 
point  that  I  have  just  made. 

In  that  brochure  they  say: 

The  decision  to  give  the  honor  of  holding 
the  Olympic  Oames  In  the  capital  of  the 
World's  first  socialist  state  was  convincing 
testimony  to  the  general  recognition  of  the 
historic  Importance  and  correctness  of  the 
foreign  poUcy  course  of  our  cotmtry — 

"Otu-  country."  of  course,  meaning  the 
Soviet  Union — 

of  the  enormous  services  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  struggle  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  say  to  my  colleague 
in  the  well,  if  our  participation  in  the 
Olympic  games  is  held  up  by  the  Russians 
to  be  an  endorsement  of  their  policies  of 
brutality,  of  murder,  of  assassination,  of 
invasion.  I  say  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  least  we  can  do  here  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249,  urging  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee,  the  International  Oljmipic 
Committee  and  the  Olympic  committees 
of  other  countries  to  support  the  initia- 
tive of  the  President  with  regard  to  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games. 

The  action  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
ruthless  attack  on  the  pe<^le  of  Afghan- 
istan has  shocked  the  entire  civilized 
world.  Without  regard  to  international 
law  or  respect  for  national  sovereignty, 
they  conspired  in  the  overthrow  and  exe- 
cution of  that  nation's  head  of  state.  Fur- 
thermore, they  flooded  its  countryside 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  occupation 
troops  and  began  a  process  of  forcible 
suppression  of  its  people.  TTie  circimi- 
stances  of  this  action  as  stated  yesterday 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher— 

Are  unprecedented  even  In  the  long,  poet- 
war  history  of  Soviet  occupation  and  domi- 
nation of  neighboring  states.  The  Soviet 
action  Is  a  threat  to  world  peace — and  In 
particular,  to  the  security  of  the  nations  In 
the  region  surrounding  Afghanistan. 

This  threat  includes  those  areas  of 
access  to  a  major  part  of  the  world's 
oil  supplies  and  directly  affects  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
world.  Such  aggressive  action  cannot  be 
treated  lightly.  We  cannot  stand  by  and 
allow  such  aggression  to  go  unchallenged. 
The  Soviets  must  learn  that  they  cannot 
trample  on  the  Independence  of  weaker 
nations  and  expect  to  carry  on  business 
as  usual  with  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
munity. As  Secretary  Christopher  noted : 

All  of  us  would  prefer  to  see  the  Olympics 
insulated  from  government  policies.  But 
there  are  deeper  Issues  at  stake. 

The  Soviets  must  be  In  no  doubt  about 
the  conaequencea  of  their  aggression  and  the 
flrmneaa  of  our  determination  to  oppose  it. 


To  ptirsue  sports  as  usual  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  said  there  wUl  be  no  business 
as  usual,  would  send  precisely  the  wrong 
message. 

"Die  world  comm\mity  should  deny  the 
Soviets  the  legltlm;acy  they  seek  through 
hosting  the  Olympics.  Like  the  Nazis  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  Olympics  of  1936.  the  So- 
viets have  invested  much  prestige  in  the 
games  in  anticipation  of  propagandizing 
to  the  world  the  power  and  excellence  of 
their  ideology  and  social  system. 

As  peu^  of  their  'housecleaning"  in 
preparation  for  the  games,  the  Soviets 
have  already  deported  from  Moscow 
hundreds  of  Soviet  citizens  considered 
politically  unreliable  and  thousands  of 
school  children  for  fear  of  Western  in- 
fluence. This  action  was  climaxed  this 
week  by  the  shocking  news  from  Moscow 
that  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  world  renowed 
advocate  of  freedom  and  human  rights, 
has  been  exiled  to  Gorky,  a  city  closed 
to  foreigners.  This  is  the  kind  of  respect 
for  Olympic  ideals  that  we  can  expect 
from  our  Soviet  hosts.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Sakharov  had  no  elusions  about 
Russia's  intentions  and  values  in  hosting 
the  Olympics  as  he  called  for  a  world- 
wide boycott  of  Moscow  even  before  their 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

No  nation  which  tramples  on  the  in- 
dependence of  its  neighbors  and  sup- 
presses the  rights  of  its  people  at  home 
is  deserving  of  the  honor  of  fostering 
the  Olympic  spirit  that  is  based  upon  the 
respect  of  freedom  and  understanding 
among  all  peoples. 

Our  action  to  prevent  Moscow  from 
hosting  the  Olympics  will  not  restore 
Afghanistan  to  its  former  independence, 
nor  will  it  provide  protection  for  the 
other  nations  in  the  region  or  safeguard 
Western  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
would,  however,  deny  them  vast  amounts 
of  money  from  foreign  visitors  and 
Olympic  promotion.  It  would  cost  them 
prestige  at  home  and  abroad.  To  prevent 
a  successful  Moscow  Olympics  would  help 
signal  to  the  Soviet  leadership  that  Its 
actions  in  Afghanistan  and  violations  of 
international  behavior  are  not  forgotten 
or  ignored  as  was  Hitler's  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland  a  few  months  before  the 
1936  games. 

I  am  aware  of  the  sacrifice  that  this 
action  may  require  of  our  young  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  who  have  devoted  so 
much  time  and  effort  in  training  for  the 
games.  They.  too.  must  understand  that 
peace  throughout  the  world  Is  impossible 
if  the  Soviet  Union  Is  allowed  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  price  to  pay  for  their  ag- 
gression. Other  Americans  will  be  paying 
a  price  for  cutting  our  exports  and  re- 
building our  mUitary  strength,  but  that 
Is  a  price  we  are  willing  to  pay  in  response 
to  Soviet  aggression.  As  President  Carter 
stated  in  his  recent  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee: 

I  have  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect 
for  Olympic  athletes  and  their  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence. No  one  understands  better  than 
they  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  to  achieve 
worthy  goals.  There  la  no  goal  of  greater  Im- 
portance than  the  goal  at  stake  here— the 
security  of  our  naUon  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  President's  request 
is  not  to  cancel  the  games,  but  to  deny 
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the  Soviets  the  honor  of  hosting  them. 
The  first  alternative  and  most  desirable 
option  is  to  transfer  the  games  to  an- 
other site. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  249.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  effort  m 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  and  deny- 
ing it  the  honor  of  hosting  the  1980  simi- 
mer  Olympics.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  strong  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution.  I  have  been  opposed 
to  holding  the  Olympics  in  Moscow  since 
the  idea  was  first  proposed  8  years  ago 
at  the  time  that  Montreal  was  selected. 
At  that  time,  and  again  after  the  sen- 
tencing of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  in  1978, 
and  most  recently  on  January  4,  a  week 
after  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanis- 
tan. I  argued  that  holding  the  games  in 
Moscow  was  a  bad  idea.  I  felt  that  sym- 
bolically the  games  would  give  a  real 
boost  to  the  Soviet  regime  which  would 
use  the  Olympics  as  a  propaganda  ex- 
travagance. Clearly  the  Moscow  games 
would  lend  heavily  to  the  Soviet  regime's 
prestige.  I  also  believed  that  the  Soviets 
would  attempt  to  make  the  area  of  the 
Olympic  Stadium  "secure"  by  deporting 
religious  and  political  dissidents  from 
Moscow  before  the  games.  Holding  the 
Olympics  in  Moscow  then  would  not  only 
not  improve  conditions  for  Soviet  dissi- 
dents but  would,  in  fact,  worsen  them. 

On  December  27  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  a  massive  attack  on  Afghanis- 
tan. Tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  troops 
are  now  engaged  In  the  suppression  of 
thousands  of  Afghanis  who  are  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  their  nation.  The 
Soviet  attack  on  this  small  country  is  a 
clear  threat  to  world  peace.  Recklessly 
the  Soviets  have  shown  their  contempt 
for  detente  and  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  Soviet  aggression  against  Afghan- 
istan, which  has  rightly  been  condemned 
by  an  amazingly  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  united  Nations,  made  It 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  em- 
bark on  a  series  of  actions  which  would 
make  abundantly  clear  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  cannot  launch  such  military 
action  without  cost  to  themselves.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  moves  to  reduce 
sharply  our  grain  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  further  limit  our  tech- 
nology exports.  But  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  that  the  Olympic 
games  not  take  place  in  Moscow,  or  at 
least  not  with  U.8.  support,  if  carried 
out,  will  hurt  the  Soviets  "where  they 
live"  more  than  any  of  t.he  other  actions. 
Accordingly.  I  strongly  support  the  reso- 
lution before  us. 

I  realize  that  cancellation  of  the 
Olympics,  or  a  boycott,  virill  be  painful  for 
the  American  athletes  who  have  trained 
80  diligntly  for  the  1980  gsunes.  It  should 
be  possible  to  move  the  games  elsewhere, 
but  that  will  not  happen  without  the 
vigorous   cooperation   of   the   Interna- 


tional Committee,  and  so  far  that  coop- 
eration has  not  been  forthcoming.  Can- 
cellation or  a  boycott  will  mean  sacrifice 
for  our  athletes  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
for  all  who  enjoy  the  games  and  for  NBC 
which  has  secured  the  franchise  at  huge 
expense.  But  these  are  not  ordinary 
times:  they  are,  indeed,  dangerous  times, 
and  sacrifices  are  going  to  be  necessary. 
In  1936  the  United  States  chose  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Munich  Olympics  which 
were  used  by  Hitler  to  glorify  najiiiun 
Surely,  our  presence  in  Munich  in  1936 
was  a  mistake.  We  ought  not  to  make 
such  a  mistake  again. 

This  week  the  Soviet  regime  has  sent 
Nobel  Prize  winner  Sakharov  and  his 
wife  Elena  into  internal  exile  and  a  trea- 
son trial  is  threatened.  The  world  has 
been  horrified  by  this  brutal  action. 
Even  several  Exiropean  Conmnmist 
Parties  have  joined  in  the  outcry.  I  feel 
this  especially  keenly  since  I  had  the 
privilege  of  talking  with  the  Sakharovs 
in  their  apartment  a  few  years  ago,  an 
inspiring  experience. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Soviets  have 
taken  this  action  against  the  Sakharovs 
in  retaliation  for  the  American  trade 
restrictions  and  the  call  for  an  end  to  the 
Olympics  in  Moscow.  Other  dissidents 
may  suffer  as  well.  But  the  price  of  tak- 
ing no  action  against  the  Soviets — in  the 
hope  of  preventing  such  abuses  of  human 
rights — would  simply  be  too  hig^.  And  I 
suspect  the  Sakharovs  would  agree.  The 
sacrifices  involved  in  giving  up  American 
participation  in  the  Olympics  pale  in 
significance  when  compear  that  the 
sacrifices  the  heroes  of  the  fight  for 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  may  have  to 
make. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  vsrlll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling). 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
difficult  today  because  I  am  usually  vrith 
my  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  am  with  them  on  their  Intent 
at  this  particular  time. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  today  is 
going  to  defeat  that  intent,  because  it 
vras  said  by  the  chairman  that  we  do  not 
dictate  and  cannot  dictate  to  these 
Olympic  Committees.  Perceived  aroimd 
the  wOTld,  it  will  be  just  that.  It  will  be 
perceived  as  the  American  Government 
doing  the  dictating. 

Second,  it  was  mentioned  that  we  have 
to  send  a  message  to  our  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. Well,  if  our  president  of  the 
Olympic  Committee  did  not  get  a  mes- 
sage in  3  or  4  hours  yesterday  before  this 
committee,  I  do  not  know  how  he  will 
ever  get  a  message.  But  even  beyond  that, 
he  gave  us  the  message  before  we  gave 
him  the  message. 

He  said  there  was  no  way  he  could  con- 
ceive any  Olympic  Committee  of  the 
United  States  doing  anything  any  dif- 
ferent than  what  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  wanted  to 
do. 

Just  to  reiterate  why  I  think  we  may 
destroy  what  we  are  trying  to  do:  I  think 
we  have  to  move  the  games.  That  is  a 
must.  I  think  that  we  must  participate 
in  the  games  in  a  new  location,  and  the 


games  must  go  on  in  a  new  location.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  cannot 
contribute  to  bringing  that  about,  but 
only  our  Olympic  Committee  quietly 
working  with  other  Olympic  Committees 
will  do  Just  that.  That  is  why  I  think 
that  we  are  acting  in  haste,  and  we 
should  postpone  this  for  a  week,  after  the 
Olympic  Committee  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey,  a  valued 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  reassure  my  colleague 
that  we  have  all  received  this  morning 
an  official  news  release  from  the  Axistra- 
lian  Embassy,  which  reports  that  the 
government  of  Australia  has  also.  Just 
as  we  are  now  doing,  luged  its  committee 
not  to  particip>ate  in  the  games  if  they 
are  held  in  Moscow. 

So  I  think  this  Is  not  Just  a  unilateral 
American  Government  acticMi.  It  is  an 
action  of  the  Australian  Govemmait, 
also. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speako-,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  say  that  the  resptmslbllity  ot 
our  Government  must  be  met  by  our 
Government. 

This  Congress  has  a  responsibility  In 
a  very  serious  foreign  policy  matter.  The 
President  has  a  responsibility,  and  I 
think  we  are  trying  to  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. 

The  last  thing  I  would  like  to  see  is  for 
our  athletes  to  not  have  the  privilege  of 
competing  in  these  contests  for  which 
they  have  worked  and  sacrificed,  as  our 
chairman  said. 

But  the  whole  world  should  say  "no" 
to  Moscow,  while  saying  "yes"  to  the 
Olympics.  They  can  foe  changed  to  a 
new  locatlcm.  It  should  happm.  And  It 
will  not  h{«pm  if  we  leave  the  decision 
purely  to  the  Olympic  Committees  with- 
out any  encouragement  from  the  public, 
without  any  statement  of  policy  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

We  need  to  say  with  a  clear  voice  what 
I  am  confident  the  American  people  are 
saying,  that  this  is  more  than  politics,  it 
is  crime,  as  Nazi  Germany's  conduct  In 
1936  and  thereafter  was  crime,  not  poll- 
tics.  We  should  not  have  held  the  Olym- 
pics there,  in  Berlin,  at  that  date. 
01230 

Even  so,  the  invasion  of  a  small,  help- 
less, friendly  neighbor,  the  violation  of 
the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  its  people, 
the  people  of  Afghanistan,  was  a  crime, 
and  nothing  less,  and  the  world  should 
say  "no"  to  it.  The  arrest  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  the  movement  against 
other  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
order  to  facilitate  preparation  for  the 
Olympic  games,  so  they  will  not  be  there 
to  protest,  to  give  any  voice  of  dissent 
when  the  games  are  held,  is  a  crime  and 
not  politics,  and  we  should  respond 
accordingly. 

It  Is  my  profound  hope  that  over- 
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whelmlngly  the  Congress  will  say  to  the 
Olsnnpic  Committee  and  to  the  world  it 
is  time  for  the  world  to  stand  up  and 
say  no  to  crime,  no  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
no  to  Moscow  for  the  games ;  but  yes,  let 
us  have  games  In  which  our  athletes  can 
be  fairly  treated  tmd  in  some  setting  that 
is  not  violative  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
idea  of  the  Olympic  games. 

One  thing  more,  We  will  pay  a  price. 
We  will  pay  a  price.  Mr.  Speaker.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  that  certain  nations  will 
not  participate  if  the  games  are  moved. 
I  do  not  personally  believe  that  it  would 
be  the  greatest  blow  ever  to  hit  the 
Olympics  if  we  do  not  have  any  East 
German  judges  in  the  Olympics  this 
year.  I  am  not  siu^  it  is  entirely  fair  for 
the  athletes  who  are  truly  professional 
athletes  to  compete  against  t.hose  who 
are  truly  amateurs. 

We  may  also  have  to  "suffer"  the  bur- 
den of  more  media  coverage  of  the 
Olympics — "suffer"  the  burden  that  the 
world  will  be  more  fully  informed  of  the 
Olympics  themselves  and  the  country  in 
which  they  are  held  because  any  other 
country  in  which  the  Oljmiplcs  are  held 
would  not  begin  to  Impose  the  media  re- 
strictions which  the  Soviet  Government 
has  ordained. 

I  sincerely  believe,  however,  that  these 
are  "burdens"  which  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  of  the  world  would  be 
willing  to  bear. 

But  I  would  welcome  participation  of 
the  athletes  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
anywhere  else.  But  whatever  price  we 
pay  Is  nothing  against  the  price  that 
wcHild  be  paid  if  the  world  went  to  Mos- 
cow, ignored  the  crimes  that  have  been 
committed,  and  said  yes  to  the  Soviet 
Union  imder  these  circumstances. 

Let  us  say  no.  Let  us  pass  this  resolu- 
tion overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  very 
fine  contribution  in  this  discussion  and 
his  help  in  the  committee  in  getting  this 
resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  ISx.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rorida 
(Mr.  FAScnx) ,  a  very  valued  member  of 
the  committee  and  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  International  Operations. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vir- 
tual kidnaping  of  Nobel  Peace  Laureate 
Andrei  Sakharov  on  January  22,  re- 
minded us  once  again  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's disregard  for  the  solemn 
commitments  which  it  made  at  Helsinki 
nearly  5  years  ago.  This  deplorable  act, 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  outrageous 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  must  be  met 
by  immediate,  decisive  protests  by  neu- 
tral and  nonalined,  as  well  as  Western 
Helsinki  governments. 

In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
UJS.  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  I,  along  with  the 
Commission  Cochalrman  Senator  Pell, 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Carter  urging 
him  to  request  the  heads  of  government 
of  all  nations  signatory  to  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  to  support  efforts  to  move,  de- 
lay or  not  to  participate  in  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Moscow,  pur- 


suant to  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Fenwick  and  adopted  by  the  Conmiis- 
sion. 

The  United  States  cannot  in  good  con- 
science attend  the  sports  festival  as  if 
the  host  country  liad  not  committed  a 
despicable  act  of  aggression  as  well  as 
numerous  human  rights  violations  of  its 
own  citizens.  And,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  principles,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference if  we  are  the  only  country  to  not 
participate  in  the  games  in  Moscow.  A 
boycott  is  an  effective,  pointed  response 
to  the  Soviet  Government's  total  disre- 
gard for  international  standards  of 
decency. 

The  blows  to  the  ego  and  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  severe. 

The  Soviets,  as  did  the  Nazis  during 
the  Berlin  Olympics  of  1936,  have  at- 
tached their  national  prestige  to  the 
games,  and  clearly  anticipate  utilizing 
the  event  to  display  to  the  world  the 
power  and  excellence  of  their  Ideology 
and  their  social  system.  To  deprive  the 
Soviets  of  i>articipati<Hi  by  their  fore- 
most competitors  would  inflict  severe 
damage  to  their  efforts  to  use  the  Olym- 
pics for  propaganda  purposes. 

A  boycott  of  tlie  games  in  Moscow  also 
would  demonstrate  to  the  citizens  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  the  depth  of  American  outrage 
for  not  only  vitiations  of  human  rights 
but  also  for  the  blatant  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan.  And,  we  cannot 
forget  that  a  delay  or  change  of  venue 
of  the  games  would  hurt  the  Soviets 
flnancially — ^they  have  spent  an  esti- 
mated $375  million  alone  for  the  facih- 
ties  and  the  total  cost  of  hosting  the 
games  may  run  them  as  high  as  $3 
billion. 

Tha  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  in 
direct  contravention  of  at  least  four  of 
the  decalogue  of  Prlnclpdes  Guiding  Re- 
lations Among  States  which  are  the 
foundatlMi  of  the  Helsinlci  Final  Act. 

Other  examples  of  Soviet  violations 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  In  its  prepara- 
tion for  a  carry-through  of  the  Olym- 
pics include: 

Moscow  and  other  Olympic  cities  are 
going  through  a  systematic  and 
thMwigh  "removal"  of  dissidents — such 
as  Andrei  Sakharov — and  potential 
troublemakers ; 

Citizens  of  the  U.SS.R. — especially 
school-age  children — are  being  primed 
by  the  media,  the  party,  the  schools  and 
their  associations  to  anticipate  and 
avert  corrupting  Western  ideological 
influences ; 

The  Government  is  threatening  not  to 
consider  applications  for  exit  visas  dur- 
ing much  of  1980  because  the  customs 
officials  will  be  occupied  processing  the 
entry  visas  of  Olympics-bound  foreign- 
ers; 

The  Soviets  have  threatened  to  manip- 
ulate the  news  media  by  blocking  ac- 
creditation of  some  media  representa- 
tives— such  as  Radio  Free  Etirope/Radio 
Liberty. 

We  all  know  that  the  Soviets  often 
violate  fimdamental  human  rights  with 
Impunity — activities  which  should  war- 
rant removal  of  the  Olympics  in  amy 
case — ^but  in  preparing  for  and  In  realiz- 
ing the  summer  games,  the  Soviets  have 
and  will  engage  in  activity  contradic- 


tory to  their  agreements  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

To  divorce  the  Olympics  from  the  poli- 
tics of  human  rights  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  granting  legitimacy  to  a  re- 
pressive government.  Additionally,  our 
citizens  and  our  moneys  would  be  used  as 
pawns  in  a  propaganda  spectacle. 

In  our  letter  to  the  Prteident,  Senator 
Pell  and  I  pointed  out  that  the  sports 
programs  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  bla- 
tant contradiction  of  the  Olympic  prin- 
ciple of  amateurism.  The  professional 
and  political  aspects  of  Soviet  participa- 
tion in  recent  Olympic  games  and  world 
sports  competition  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

We  asked  the  President  if  the  time 
has  not  come  to  question  the  so-called 
modem  Oljrmpics  and  to  establish  alter- 
native games  at  a  different — perhaps 
permanent — site  which  will  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  a  new  set  of  rules 
which  will  truly  eliminate  both  profes- 
sionalism and  politics  from  international 
sports. 

Competitive  sports,  in  the  true  Olym- 
pian spirit,  should  symbolize  the  noble 
concepts  of  msmkind.  No  nation  should 
be  honored  by  being  the  site  of  world 
athletic  contests  when  its  actions  are 
not  noble,  when  Its  decisions  endanger 
world  peace,  when  its  actions  destroy  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  another 
nation  of  people,  and  when  it  engages 
in  brutal  acts  of  repression  against  Its 
own  citizeiu  in  total  disregard  of  uni- 
versally accepted  standards  of  human 
rights  and  codes  of  conduct  amcxig 
civilized  nations. 

To  ignore  these  deplorable  acts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  make  a  mockery  out 
of  the  entire  purpose  of  the  Ol^pic 
games. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LuKXN). 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  moving  promptly. 
I  think  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
polling  the  athletes  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  First  of  all,  this  action  will  not 
have  the  force  of  law  and,  therefore,  that 
observation  is  somewhat  irrelevant. 

But  I  might  say  that  the  President  not 
only  got  the  biggest  hand,  spontaneous 
and  universal  acclamation  last  night 
when  he  proposed  boycotting  of  the 
Olympics,  but  he  also  proposed  another 
important  measure  and  that  is  the  regis- 
tration of  all  young  Americans,  or  at 
least  all  young  men.  That  is  not  going 
to  be  a  poll  when  it  occurs,  that  is  going 
to  be  required,  involuntary.  "Hiose  are 
the  kinds  of  sacrifices  which  may  be  re- 
quired of  all  young  Americans  and  not 
Just  the  athletes. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  am  the 
author  of  one  of  the  resolutions.  As  I 
said,  we  have  30  cosponsors  to  that,  and 
this  resolution  is  the  same  except  that 
it  endorses  the  President's  and  that  it 
brings  us  all  together.  That  is  good,  so 
that  the  U.S.  Government  speaks  with 
one  voice. 


The  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviets  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  an  egregious  violation  of  in- 
ternational law. 

Although  withdrawal  from  the  Olym- 
pics will  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
Uie  athletes  who  have  trained  for  many 
years,  the  Olympics  cannot  be  held  in  a 
host  country  that  has  violated  inter- 
national law. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  actions. 

Tlie  sacrifice  of  the  athletes  and  of 
the  American  people  who  enjoy  the 
Olympio  games  has  been  forced  upon  us 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  send  the  Soviet  Union  the 
message  that  we  are  willing  to  bear  the 
sacrifice  until  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draws completely  from  Afghanistan,  we 
cannot  carry  on  business  or  games  as 
usual.  We  will  not  play  games  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  the  International  Ol3mipic  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  this  resolution  and  sup- 
port the  United  States  in  its  bid  to  stop 
the  aggresive  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  an  overwhelming  number  of  na- 
tions supported  us  in  the  U.N.  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  action  this  reso- 
lution of  our  resolve,  when  transmitted 
to  their  Olympic  conunittees  will  garner 
their  support  and  bring  additional  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Soviets. 

With  massive  world  wide  support  for 
the  transfer  or  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
games  the  Soviets  will  incur  great  eco- 
nomic loss,  further  damaging  their  al- 
ready sluggish  economy. 

The  United  States,  alone,  can  cause 
the  Moscow  Olympics  to  be  unsuccessful, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  unification 
of  a  world  voice,  and  of  cdl  the  Olympic 
conunittees.  is  more  effective. 

We  should  support  our  President  In 
his  request  and  support  the  transfer  or 
cancellation  of  the  1980  summer 
Olympics. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Mica)  . 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  I  might  say  that 
a  few  comments  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  just  here  on  the  floor  with 
regard  to  possibly  leaving  this  decision 
to  the  Olympic  Committee,  yestwday 
before  the  conunittee  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion why  the  Olympic  Committee  would 
even  consider  going  ahead  with  the 
Olympics  In  Moscow:  Is  not  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  a  violation  of  any  rule.  It 
is  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  invasion  is  not 
in  violation  of  any  rule.  If  they  invaded 
France,  who  will  not  be  going  along  with 
us,  I  am  told,  in  this  action,  it  is  not  a 
violation. 

The  question  was  asked  if  they  in- 
vaded the  United  States  of  America,  Is 
that  in  violation  of  the  IOC  rules.  It  is 
not. 

So  I  think  we  do  need  to  give  just  a 
little  guidance  to  the  IOC  to  say  that  we 
do  not  approve  of  holding  these  Olym- 
pics In  Moscow.  I  think  maybe  if  we  can 
find  an  alternative  site  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  all  of  the  free  world,  and  we  can 
do  this. 


If  there  Is  any  concern  about  standing 
alone,  we  have  been  told  through  the 
committee  that  at  least  20  nations  are 
ready  to  stand  with  us.  But  I  might  Just 
say,  in  addition  to  that,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  nations,  the  right  thing 
to  do  for  us  would  be  to  stand  alone. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  there  Is  a  prece- 
dent. There  is  a  need  and  there  Is  a  de- 
sire to  pass  this  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  if  I  may,  one 
question  that  was  not  covered  In  com- 
mittee. That  is  in  regard,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  disposition  of  the  many  mllUons 
of  dollars  that  have  l>een  spent  by  Amer- 
icans for  tickets  to  the  Olympics.  What 
is  the  current  status  or  thinMng  on  re- 
funds, if  any? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
advised  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
those  citizens  of  the  United  States  or,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  any  purchasers  of 
Olympics  tickets  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  re- 
funds imder  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Soviet  Union  insisted  they  be  re- 
solved. So  the  answer  is.  as  to  the  In- 
formation I  have  at  the  present  time  as 
to  refunding  of  tickets,  and  it  could  even 
include  the  transportation  if  It  were  In- 
cluded with  the  reservation  of  the  tickets 
to  the  Olympic  games,  they  would  not 
be  refundable. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  ft>eaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249  urging  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
to  honor  the  President's  request  to  pro- 
pose the  transfer  or  cancellation  of  the 
1980  summer  Olympics. 

On  January  16,  1980,  I  wrote  to  the 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee,  Col.  F.  Don  Miller,  urging 
that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  work 
with  other  nations  to  flnd  a  location 
other  than  Moscow  for  the  1980  Olym- 
pics. As  I  stated  in  that  letter,  I  am  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  incredible  sacrifice 
that  has  been  made  by  our  American 
athletes  in  preparation  for  the  contests 
to  be  held  in  Moscow.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  hope  that  the  location  of  the 
games  could  be  moved  to  another  country 
more  deserving  of  the  honor  of  being  its 
host.  In  that  way,  our  athletes,  and 
those  of  other  countries,  could  be  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  to  compete  with- 
out having  been  placed  in  the  position 
of  legitimizing  the  naked  aggression  of 
the  Soviet  UnlMi  which  has  violated  the 
basic  m-inclples  of  international  law. 

This  is  admittedly  an  extreme  step, 
but  the  lmplicati(»is  of  the  Soviet  incur- 
sion into  a  previously  nonalined  and 
sovereign  state,  situation  at  such  a  stra- 
tegic geographic  position,  demand  just  a 
response.  Just  as  the  Nati<n'6  fanners 
have  been  asked  to  sacrifice  bllll(»is  (rf 
dollars  worth  of  expcHls,  so  must  every 
other  American  look  for  ways  in  which 


to  make  tangible  thtir  disapproval  of  the 
Soviet  action.  When  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow Thomas  J.  Watson  was  asked  by  the 
President  what  would  have  the  most 
punitive  impact  on  the  Soviets — cleaving 
the  Olympics  or  Xhe  already-Imposed 
trade  sanctlcm,  Watsmi  replied,  "There's 
no  question^the  Olympics  would."  Cer- 
tainly, the  withholding  of  the  1980  sum- 
mer Olympic  games  from  the  Soviets 
would  be  strcHigly  felt  both  politically 
and  economically.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Soviets  have  spent  close  to  $3  billloD 
in  prepcu^tion  f<M-  the  Olympics,  making 
it  the  costliest  Olympics  ever. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  boycott  the  Moscow 
games  if  an  alternative  site  is  not  found. 
The  message  of  such  an  action,  which 
would  be  str(Higly  felt  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  poUtical  leadership, 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  for  debate  purposes  only  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249,  a  resolution  urging  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  honor  the  request  of 
the  President  to  work  toward  the  trans- 
fer or  cancellation  of  the  1980  summer 
Ol3Tnplc  games. 

For  over  a  year  now,  I  have  supported 
efforts  to  have  the  Olympics  removed 
from  Moscow  because  the  Kremlin  has 
refused  to  guarantee  that  the  rights  of 
its  own  citizens  would  not  be  jeopardized. 
During  President  Nixon's  visits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1972  and  1974,  for  ex- 
ample, proponents  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  Accords  were  placed 
on  preventive  house  arrest  or  placed  In 
jSLils  for  the  duration  of  the  visit.  The 
Soviet  Union's  disregard  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  failure  to  assure  news  agencies 
that  they  will  be  able  to  report  the  games 
without  censure,  and  failure  to  provide 
adequate  assurances  that  all  participants 
in  the  1980  Olympics  will  receive  propo- 
protection  necessitate  removal  of  the 
games  from  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
added  new  impetus  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  people  in  this  country  who  sup- 
port the  removal  of  the  games.  In  a 
move  unprecedented  in  recent  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  right  to 
national  self-determination  of  the  Af- 
ghan people.  Strong  measures  must  be 
taken  to  condemn  this  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  the  eyes  of  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

Only  2  days  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
stripped  Nobel  Prize  winner  An- 
drei Sakharov  for  his  excellent  work  in 
speaking  out  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Soviet  system,  giving  still  further  justi- 
fication to  the  actions  we  are  considering 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  give 
a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviets  that  we  can- 
not condone  the  violations  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  within  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Unicn,  nor  can  we  accept  the 
Soviet  infringement  upon  the  right  to 
national  self-determination  of  the  Af- 
ghan people.  I  urge  this  body  to  support 
this  resolution  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  Olympics  from  Moscow. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomaksimo)  . 

Mr.  LAG01i«ARSIN0.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  249. 

Hie  events  In  West  Central  Asia  re- 
quire prompt,  forceful  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  express  our  strong  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. Failure  to  do  so  would  send  the 
wnHig  message  at  the  wrong  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  decision  to  move  the  Olym- 
pics from  Moscow  would  mean  a  heavy 
penalty  as  the  cost  to  the  Soviets  for  their 
callous  disregard  for  international  law. 
The  Invesianent  the  Soviets  have  made  in 
the  Olympics  in  terms  of  money  and 
prestige  would  be  lost  if  we  are  success- 
ful In  lu-glng  a  change  in  the  site  of  the 
1980  games.  It  would  send  a  message  to 
the  Soviets  that  they  cannot  act  with 
impunity  In  committing  aggression 
against  their  neighbors,  and  it  would  be 
a  way  of  revealing  to  the  Soviet  people 
that  their  government  does  not  merit  the 
respect  it  is  trying  to  gain  as  host  of  the 
Olympic  games. 

I  received  a  letter  fnMn  an  American 
Embcusy  employee  in  Moscow  who  clearly 
describes  the  effect  a  change  in  the 
Olympics  site  would  have.  I  would  like  to 
read  three  paragraphs  of  that  letter : 

As  oUxer  Amerlcaos  I  have  found  mysell 
locreaolngly  distraught  as  a  result  of  recent 
world  events.  However,  as  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Moscow  who  has 
for  nearly  two  years  video-taped  for  our  Oov- 
emment  every  major  news  and  political  pro- 
gram shown  on  Soviet  television,  I  am  not 
completely  surprised. 

Every  Soviet  citizen  has  been  reminded 
time  and  again  during  the  i>ast  four  years 
about  this  forthcoming  event.  Sacrifices  have 
been  made.  Factories  that  formerly  produced 
much  needed  consumer  goods  are  turning  out 
souvenirs  of  every  conceivable  kind,  the  food 
Industry  has  been  mobilized  and  directed  to 
provide  the  very  best  for  Moscow  and  the 
other  Olympic  cities,  university  programs 
have  been  curtailed.  Third  World  students 
have  been  given  long  leaves-of -absence  and 
are  being  sent  home,  major  emphasis  has 
been  channeled  to  build  Olympic  facilities 
and  large  tourist  hotels,  rumors  from  reliable 
sources  maintain  that  all  older  children  will 
be  sent  out  of  Moscow  to  Komsomol  camps 
during  that  period  to  avoid  contact  with 
Westerners,  for  two  years  television  prime 
time  has  frequently  been  devoted  to  Olympic 
programming  ranging  from  sports  competi- 
tion to  fashion  shows  featuring  Olympic  uni- 
forms. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  numerous 
dissidents,  both  religious  and  political  have 
experienced  a  "pre-Olymplcs  crackdown" — 
resulUng  in  harassment,  searches  of  apart- 
ments, and  arrests. 

This  Is  probably  the  most  Important  single 
event  in  national  Soviet  life  since  World  War 
n.  I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  more 
effective  expression  <^  world  concern  than 
Instituting  such  a  boycott.  It  would  deprive 
them  of  a  large  scale  propaganda  tool,  it 
would  inflict  a  serious  economic  blow,  and 
It  wo\ild,  most  Importantly,  cause  the  aver- 
age Soviet  citizen  to  recognize  Uie  serious 
view  the  world  has  taken  of  his  governments 
activities.  It  Is  the  one  way  the  government 
cannot  hide  the  truth  from  its  people,  the 
one  way  the  government  will  have  to  answer 
to  the  people  what  it  has  done. 

Those  comments  by  an  American 
Embassy  employee  in  Moscow  describe 
the  costs  to  the  Soviets  of  their  invasion 


of   Afghanistan    if   the   Olympics    are 
moved  from  Moscow. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  Amer- 
ican athletes  could  not  compete  in  the 
1980  summer  Olympics  on  the  athletic 
field.  It  would  be  a  far  greater  tragedy 
if ,  as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  act,  those 
young  athletes  found  themselves  com- 
peting on  the  battlefield. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  it  took  this 
aggressive  action  to  awaken  the  Presi- 
dent to  "a  real  imderstandlng  of  the 
Soviets."  If  he  had  had  such  an  under- 
standing sooner,  then  peiiiajjs  he  would 
not  have  taken  the  decisions  earlier  in 
his  administration  which  left  the  United 
States  as  a  military  power  without  the 
resources,  will,  and  determination  to 
back  our  allies  and  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  Soviet  expansionist  policies. 

When  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in 
August  as  a  member  of  Codel  Wolff,  I 
met  with  members  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet.  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  Soviets  were  going 
to  do  to  reciprocate  for  the  United  States 
having  canceled  the  B-1  bomber  and 
development  of  the  neutron  bomb,  hav- 
ing delayed  deployment  of  the  Trident 
II  missUes,  and  having  canceled  an 
atomic-powered  aircraft  carrier.  I  got  no 
immediate  response  to  my  question;  but 
later  one  of  the  Soviets  stated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  believe  in  "unilat- 
eral disarmament."  If  the  Soviets  do 
not  intend  to  reciprocate  for  American 
arms  restraint  initiatives,  then  we  would 
be  foolhardy  to  continue  our  policy  of 
holding  back  on  those  major  defense 
programs. 

Increased  emi^asis  on  defense  might 
not  help  Afghanistan,  but  it  will  clearly 
mean  the  difference  in  providing  a  deter- 
rent to  future  Soviet  aggression. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  faced  with 
selecting  a  series  of  actions  that  will 
make  an  imi>act  on  the  Soviets.  Achiev- 
ing a  change  in  the  site  of  the  Olympics 
from  Moscow  will  be  a  major  step  in  that 
process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  send- 
ing this  strong  message  to  the  United 
States  and  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittees so  that  the  ultimate  message  the 
Soviets  get  will  be  a  costly  one. 

nSDAO  Amexican  Embassy, 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R..  January  5,  1980. 

Deak  Pxxsidcnt  Carter,  Membxrs  or  the 
HouBx  ANU  Senate  :  As  a  concerned  American 
who  has  resided  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years,  I  am  writing 
to  request  your  serious  consideration  of  boy- 
cotting the   1980  Olympics. 

As  other  Americans  I  have  found  myself 
increasingly  distraught  as  a  result  of  recent 
world  events.  However,  as  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  In  Moscow  who 
has  for  nearly  two  years  video-taped  for  our 
government  every  major  news  and  political 
program  shown  on  Soviet  television,  I  am 
not  completely  surprised. 

The  average  American  citizen  has  no  Idea 
of  the  blatant  lack  of  truth,  and  the  distor- 
tion of  reality  to  which  the  Soviet  public  Is 
exposed  via  its  media  daily.  The  average 
Soviet  citizen,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
Idea  of  the  criticism  directed  at  the  Soviet 
government  by  the  rest  of  the  world  when 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  Its  efforts  at 
world  dominance  as  it  has  in  the  recent 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Some  Soviets  do  listen  to  Voice  of  America 


or  BBC  when  "Interference"  is  minimal,  but 
even  then  many  are  not  sure  what  to  believe 
since  accounts  are  at  such  variance  with 
official  Soviet  line. 

One  Interesting  example,  I  believe.  Is  the 
grain  question.  Most  Soviets  really  believe 
that  they  have  had  an  excellent  harvest  this 
year.  They  have  no  Idea  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ever  purchased  grain  from  the 
United  States.  Many  even  believe  that  the 
shortages  they  so  frequently  experience  arc 
a  result  of  Soviet  generosity  to  the  less  for- 
tunate— sending  grain  to  Cuba,  Vlet-Nam, 
Ethiopia  etc.  (which  maybe  partly  true!) 
President  Carter's  cut  off  of  17  million  tons 
of  grain  as  announced  in  his  speech  last  night 
may  Indeed  cause  additional  shortages,  but 
the  average  Soviet  citizen  will  never  know 
why. 

In  the  case  of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet 
media  did  not  even  mention  the  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  in  that  country  until  days  after 
the  fact.  When  a  message  of  congratulations 
from  Brezhnev  to  the  new  government  was 
aired  there  was  no  mention  of  Soviet  involve- 
ment at  all.  Even  today,  January  6,  they 
mention  only  casually  that  Soviet  troops  are 
there  (no  mention  of  bow  many,  that  they 
are  involved  in  fighting,  no  casualties  men- 
tioned etc.) — only  that  they  are  there  by 
Invitation  and  only  because  of  American  and 
Chinese  Intervention  In  Internal  Afghan  af- 
fairs. On  this  afternoon's  news  program, 
Novosti,  the  first  major  news  program  aired 
since  President  Carter's  speech  last  night, 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  speech  or  of  the 
steps  taken  by  President  Carter — nor  was 
mention  made  of  the  concern  expressed  by 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  United 
Nations — no  mention  of  a  possible  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  meeting — not  one  word  of  antl- 
Sovlet  demonstrations  in  India,  Bangladesh, 
Egypt,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  the  United  States, 
or  even  Iran.  Two  days  ago  there  was  a  brief 
mention  about  the  first  anti-Soviet  demon- 
stration there,  but  It  was  attributed  to  a 
small  group  of  "Hooligans"  who  quickly  dis- 
persed. (This  is  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
frequent  and  detailed  reports  we  receive 
about  the  concerned  students  there  holding 
the  American  hostages.) 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  that  the  Soviet 
people  have  been  denied  the  truth  about 
Afghanistan  and  Soviet  Imperialism,  I  can- 
not help  but  urge  the  boycott  of  American 
participation  in  the  1980  Olympics  in  Mos- 
cow. 

Every  Soviet  citizen  has  been  reminded 
time  and  again  during  the  past  four  years 
about  this  forthcoming  event.  Sacrifices  have 
been  made.  Factories  that  formerly  produced 
much  needed  consumer  goods  are  turning 
out  souvenirs  of  every  conceivable  kind,  the 
food  industry  has  been  mobilized  and  direct- 
ed to  provide  the  very  best  for  Moscow  and 
the  other  Olympic  cities,  university  pro- 
grams have  been  curtailed,  third  world  stu- 
dents have  been  given  long  leaves-of-absence 
and  are  being  sent  home,  major  emphasis 
has  been  put  on  tourist  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, construction  funds  have  been  chan- 
neled to  build  Olympic  facilities  and  large 
tourist  hotels,  rumors  from  reliable  sources 
maintain  that  all  older  children  will  be 
sent  out  of  Moscow  to  Komsomol  camps 
during  that  period  to  avoid  contact  with 
westerners,  for  twq  years  television  prime 
time  has  frequently  been  devoted  to  Olympic 
programming  ranging  from  sports  competi- 
tion to  fashion  shows  featuring  Olympic 
uniforms.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  nu- 
merous dissidents,  both  religious  and  politi- 
cal have  experienced  a  "pre-Olymplcs  crack- 
down"— resulting  in  harassment,  searches  of 
apartments,  and  arrests. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  single 
event  in  national  Soviet  life  since  World 
War  n.  I  believe  that  there  would  be  no 
more  effective  expression  of  world  concern 
than  instituting  such  a  boycott.  It  would  dfl- 
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prlve  them  of  a  large  scale  propaganda  tool, 
it  would  Inflict  a  serious  economic  blow,  and 
It  would,  most  importantly,  caiise  the  av- 
erage Soviet  citizen  to  recognize  the  serious 
view  the  world  has  taken  of  his  government's 
activities.  It  Is  the  one  way  the  government 
cannot  hide  the  truth  from  its  people,  the 
one  way  the  government  will  have  to  answer 
to  the  people  what  it  has  done. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  make  one  final 
recommendation:  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  possibility  for  an 
alternate  international  athletic  competition 
to  be  held  In  1980 — possibly  a  "Free  World 
Olympics"  or  the  like.  Athletes  of  the  world 
and  America  are  ready.  They  should  not  be 
penalized  because  of  Soviet  aggression.  If 
there  would  be  any  alternative  solution  we 
should  do  oxir  best  to  find  it. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Annette  W.  Roush. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolutl(»i,  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  distingmshed  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
and  by  Mr.  Broomfield,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  and 
others  who  have  spoken  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  unanimous  decision  by  this  House 
on  this  resolution  would  have  as  far- 
reaching  an  impact  on  Russia  and  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  will  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  itself,  and  I  would  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  could  send  that  mes- 
sage, that  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  country  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  no 
longer  remain  so  tolerant  as  to  condone 
participation  by  our  young  men  and 
women  athletes  in  a  sports  event  in  Mos- 
cow at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
engaged  in  a  massive  military  attack 
upon  the  little  country  of  Afghanistan, 
and  when  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
strengthen  the  existing  anti-American 
attitude  in  Iran,  and  when  the  action 
they  are  taking  is  endangering  world 
peace,  and  our  own  national  security. 

Let  me  invite  the  Members'  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  an  overwhelming  un- 
precedented vote  of  104  to  18,  condemned 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  urged 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 

In  addition  to  what  the  President  said 
last  night  in  his  very  forthright  speech 
on  this  subject,  in  further  support  of  this 
resolution.  Let  me  quote  from  the  text 
of  President  Carter's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
these  very  pertinent  words  indicating 
why  this  resolution  should  be  passed. 

The  President  said  in  part: 

I  regard  the  Soviet  Invasion  and  the  at- 
tempted suppression  of  Afghanistan  as  a 
serious  violation  of  international  law  and  an 
extremely  serious  threat  to  world  peace.  This 
Invasion  alao  endangers  neighboring  In- 
dependent countries  and  access  to  a  major 
part  of  the  world's  oil  supplies.  It  therefore 
threatens  our  own  national  security,  as  well 
as  the  security  of  the  region  and  the  entire 
world. 

We  must  make  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  cannot  trample  up<Hi  an  independent 
nation  and  at  the  same  time  do  business  as 
usual  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  would  be  indefensible  and 
inexcusable  for  us  to  even  consider  par- 


ticipating in  the  Olympics  in  Moscow.  It 
would  be  another  act  of  appeasement.  I 
therefore  urge  unanimous  approval  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Outer). 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  I  want  to  say 
one  thing.  I  do  not  believe  any  words 
mean  anything  to  the  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  was  there  recent)^,  in  the 
last  part  of  last  year.  I  heard  only  two 
things  for  10  days.  One  was  the  impor- 
tance of  the  passage  of  SALT,  and  the 
other  was  getting  ready  for  the  Olsrmpic 
games. 

One  thing  I  do  know  is  that  they  are 
the  masters  of  deceit.  The  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  never  even  known 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  grain  short- 
age. They  never  even  knew  about  It. 
They  do  not  know  even  now  that  their 
troops  are  invading  Afghanistan  or  have 
tried  to  seize  coimtries  around  the 
world.  These  people  have  been  kept  in 
total  darkness,  and  they  seem  to  love 
being  kept  obUvious  of  events  in  the 
outside  world. 

But,  there  is  one  thing  they  cannot  es- 
cape. Let  me  give  the  Members  an  ex- 
ample. Members  may  remember  a  very 
important  game  in  the  National  Football 
League  some  years  ago.  "Die  network  cut 
off  the  game  and  put  on  a  Shirley  Tem- 
ple movie.  We  never  heard  such  a  storm 
of  protest  as  we  heard  on  that  day.  Think 
of  what  would  have  happened  if  our 
Super  Bowl  had  been  canceled. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  one  thing. 
Your  speeches  will  never  reach  them.  If 
they  should,  they  will  likely  never  read 
them — even  if  they  should  read  than, 
they  will  not  believe  them. 
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I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  They  cannot 
explain  it  if  we  refuse  to  attend  the 
games  in  Moscow  and  our  friends  go 
along  with  us  to  their  people.  There  is 
no  way  they  can  duck  or  sidestep  that 
one.  That  hits  them  right  where  they 
live,  and  then  they  will  have  to  explain 
to  a  couple  hundred  million  people  what 
happened.  TTiat  is  the  only  way  we  can 
get  the  message  through.  Truth  travels 
strange  roads,  but  by  taking  the  Olym- 
pic games  away  from  Moscow,  it  rings 
a  bell,  strikes  their  solar  plexus — and 
makes  them  lose  face  as  no  speech,  de- 
bate, or  protest  could  ever  do. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Ferraro)  . 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  249,  which  supports  Presi- 
dent Carter's  efforts  to  prevent  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games  from  being 
held  in  Moscow. 

The  Olympic  ideal  is  one  of  nations 
coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  peace, 
harmony,  and  healthy  competition.  By 
its  brazen  invasion  and  continued  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet 
Union  htis  trampled  this  ideal. 

But  there  is  another  story  here.  I 
speak  of  the  disappointment  of  our 
young  athletes.  Training  for  the  Olym- 
pics involves  years  of  sacrifice  by  the 


athletes  and  their  families,  and  their 
disappointment  over  the  boycott  is 
natural.  But  these  young  people,  who 
have  shown  such  dedication  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  Olympics,  are 
Americans  first,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
support  President  Carter  in  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  aggression. 

To  acknowledge  the  additional  sacri- 
fice that  is  being  required  of  these 
young  athletes  in  the  national  interest, 
I  strongly  urge  the  Presidoit  and  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  make  every 
effort  to  arrange  an  alternative  to  the 
Olympic  games  to  be  held  among  the 
nations  that  join  us  in  this  protest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  on  young 
Americans  prei>aring  for  the  Olympics, 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  34,  1060] 

First  Olympic  Reqitirement:  Skut-Toktuu 

(By  Thomas  BosweU) 

Under  the  gathering  clouds  of  an  Olym- 
pic boycott,  America's  athletes  and  coaches 
are  being  forced  to  ask  themselves  a  funda- 
mental, but  frighteningly  unfamiliar,  ques- 
tion— "V?hy?" 

The  price  of  exceUence  in  athletics,  es- 
pecially in  Olympic  sports,  has  Inflated 
dramatically  in  recent  years. 

The  1970s  brought  into  focus  a  world  of 
International  chUd  athletes  and  prepubes- 
cent  gold  medalists  in  a  host  of  sports. 

Those  champions  who  were  not  chUdren 
often  won  their  fame  in  games  marred  by 
steroids,  amphetamines,  blood  doping  and 
a  whole  pharmacopeia  of  chemicals  used  to 
produce  hybrid  ideological  warriors. 

What  Is  the  human  cost  of  becoming  a 
famed  Olympic-class  swimmer,  gymnast  or 
track  star — the  next  Mark  Spitz,  Nadla 
Comaneci  or  Bruce  Jenner? 

What  is  the  lasting  psychological  or  phys- 
ical price  that  must  be  paid,  even  In  ob- 
scure and  profitless  sports,  to  be  the  best 
speed  skater  or  volleyball  player  In  the 
world? 

In  this  new  decade,  what  Is  the  tariff  that 
a  great  athlete's  body  and  soul  must  bear? 
And  is  that  tax  becoming  more  than  the 
human  psyche  and  body  can  sensibly  bear? 

Finally,  has  the  whole  Issue  of  the  Olym- 
pics— whether  it  can,  or  even  should,  con- 
tinue to  exist — come  at  an  appropriate 
time?  Could  the  demise  of  the  Games  even 
be  a  blessing,  a  cleansing  of  our  national 
view  of  sports? 

Normally,  such  questions  would  be  un- 
welcome among  coaches  and  athletes  just 
months  before  an  Olympiad. 

However,  in  these  days  of  Olympic  Umbo. 
It  is  Impossible  to  avoid  such  queries.  They 
pop  to  mind  of  their  own  accord  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Frank  Keefe,  the 
Tale  swimming  coach  and  head  of  the  U.S. 
Pan  American  Games  teams,  said,  "My 
swimmers  ask  themselves  why  they  have 
been  getting  up  at  6  a.m.  and  jimiping  in 
the  water  by  5:30  a.m.  almost  every  day  for 
most  of  their  lives. 

"They  aA  why  ttoey  have  tnOned  outdoon 
when  It  was  so  cold  that  their  footprints 
froze  on  the  pool  deck. 

"Even  with  the  Olympics  as  a  goal,  kids 
told  me,  "Drop  dead,  coach.  I'm  not  doing  it 
anymore,  I  oan't  do  it  anymore.  I  cant 
think.'  And  they'd  disappear. 

"ThafB  always  been  the  natural  weedlng- 
out  process.  Our  young  club  teams  wear  T- 
shlrts  that  say.  'Take  It  To  The  Limit."  Tou 
take  It  to  the  limit  as  many  times  a  day  as 
many  days  a  year  as  you  can,"  said  Keefe, 
also  founder  of  the  elite  Fox  Catcher  Fanns 
swim  club  in  Philadelphia. 
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"Our  kids  M*  In  tbe  water  five  hours  a  day, 
and  lifting  welgbts  another  hour,  seven  days 
a  ««ek,  for  13  motiths  a  year.  And  that 
doeant  count  going  to  school,"  said  Keefe,  a 
mora  middle-of-the-road  workaholic  by 
swlnunlng  standards. 

"WeYe  In  a  sport  where  there's  no  money 
to  be  had  above  the  table  or  even  under- 
neath It.  But  the  Olympics  pull  you  on.  We 
tell  each,  other,  'No  guts,  no  glory.' "  aald 
Keefe. 

"But  now,  Where's  the  glory?  The  gem  has 
been  taken  away." 

In  Palo  Alto.  Oallf..  Bobln  OampbeU,  a 
wofid-claas  middle-distance  runner,  ssks 
heraelf  why  she  has  folloiwed  her  coach. 
Brooks  Johnson,  from  St.  Albans  School  In 
her  native  Wellington  to  the  University  of 
Florida  to  Santa  Fe  (Fla.)  Oomznunlty  Col- 
lege and  now  to  Stanford  University. 

"I  have  lived  so  many  places  and  travried 
so  much  stnoe  I  was  13,"  said  the  20-year-old 
Campbell,  "that  my  aunt  gave  me  an  address 
book  for  Chrlstmss.  She  told  me  it  wasn't 
for  other  people's  addresses.  It  was  for  all 
of  mine,  so  I'd  know  where  I  was. 

"I  was  only  home  (In  Washington)  for  one 
month  In  1979,"  said  Campbell,  who  has  bad 
conaitanrt  injuries  for  the  past  four  years.  In- 
cluding a  broken  knee  cap  suffered  In  mld- 
strlde  that  slowed  her  for  18  months. 

"I  always  try  to  be  nice  to  all  my  relatives 
In  D.C.  becatise  you  can't  tell.  By  the  next 
time  I  get  home,  someane  might  have  died. 

"I  never  show  any  emotion  at  home.  I'm 
always  hard-faced.  But  as  soon  ss  I  get  on 
the  airplane,  I  start  to  cry. 

"I  used  to  love  to  travel  and  never  come 
home.  I  think  I've  run  on  every  continent. 
But  now  I  almost  hate  It.  I  wish  It  were  like 
'Star  Trek'  and  you  could  Just  zip  through 
space."  said  Campbell. 

"Since  1973.  It's  gotten  worse  every  year. 
Sometimes  I  joke  that  I'm  going  to  have  a 
nervous  breakdown.  But  I  do  wonder  what's 
gtrtng  on  In  the  back  of  my  mind. 

"I  had  a  race  that  would  have  qualified  me 
for  the  Pan  Am  Oames  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  World  Cup  in  Montreal  last  simuner." 
said  OsmpbM.  "I'd  worked  aU  year  for  it. 
But  wtien  my  race  came,  my  mind  went 
blank.  I  finlsbed  sixth  and  barely  broke  a 
sweat.  I  didnt  even  try. 

"I  wonder  U  I  reaUy  didn't  want  to  go  to 
Puerto  Rtoo  and  Montreal." 

In  Colorado  Springs,  nora  Hyman  has 
beMi  a  star  of  the  VS.  women's  volleyt>all 
team — a  cofavorlte  for  the  Olympic  gold  with 
Cuba — a  squad  that  has  been  secluded  for 
five  years  of  Marine  Corps-style  boot-camp 
training  60  weeks  a  year. 

"I've  only  given  up  seven  years  of  my  life 
and  my  whole  future."  said  the  26-year-old 
Hyman  bitterly.  "If  there  are  no  Olympics, 
what  have  I  done  with  my  life?" 

Perhaps  no  American  athletes  approach 
the  fanaUdam  of  the  14  UJB.  women  volley- 
bailers,  who  unashame<Hy  accept  the  train- 
ing tactics  of  the  Cubans,  Soviets  and  Jspa- 
nese  as  goapel. 

"Hypnosis,  togetherness  through  common 
suffering  and,  ultimately,  mind  control  are 
my  onaohlng  techniques,"  Coach  Arte  Sriin- 
ger  who  has  taken  the  U.S.  team  from  10th 
in  the  world  to  No.  2  with  a  five-year  plan 
that  Includes  reveille— to — taps  training  six 
days  a  week  In  isolated  compoimds  for  years 
at  a  time  with  no  vacations. 

"More  than  any  sport,  volleyball  demands 
team  unity."  said  Sellnger.  "You  must  be 
one  body  with  many  heads  and  one  heart. 
Overcoming  the  Ideas  of  indivlduaUty.  profit 
motive  and  democracy  are  among  our  prob- 
lems. It  takes  eight  years.  I  beUeve.  to  train 
a  volleyball  player  to  think  only  of  the  team 
in  all  situations." 

The  women  volleyballers  live  a  spartan, 
year-round  existence  at  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Training  Center  in  Colorado  Springs — rising 
at  7  ajn.,  practicing  from  8  until  12  and 
from  a  until  6,  with  lunch  and  sleep  be- 


tween. After  dinner  come  hypnosis  and 
"mind  control"  sessions,  motivational  talks 
or  strategy  sessions.  "You're  so  tired  you 
cant  wait  to  get  to  bed,"  said  Rita  Crockett. 

The  girls,  in  addition  to  their  room  and 
board,  get  •120-a-week  expense  money,"  said 
Sellnger,  whose  U.S.  team  has  played  and 
won  all  over  the  world.  "It's  taken  us  five 
years  to  raise  that  expense  money  from  920  a 
week." 

"We've  all  had  school,  friends  and  family 
taken  away,"  said  Crockett,  a  team  member 
for  only  18  months. 

"I  gave  up  getting  married.  When  I  came 
to  Colorado  Springs  from  San  Antonio,  my 
boyfriend  and  I  were  discussing  getting  mar- 
ried. Now,  we  Jxjst  discuss  getting  to  be 
friends  again.  My  phone  bill  to  him  is  $160 
a  week,  but  I  only  get  to  see  him  four  times 
a  year. 

"You  can  put  up  with  everything  if  you 
know  you're  doing  it  for  a  purpose  and  for 
your  country,"  said  Crockett.  "But  now  it 
looks  like  111  never  be  known  as  an  Olym- 
pian. 

"I'm  22  and  if  we  boycott  this  one,  I  Just 
don't  know  If  I  could  do  this  for  four  more 
years.  I  guess  maybe  I  could.  One  of  our  girls 
Is  29  and  she's  been  training  for  six  years." 

In  Silver  ^rlng,  Margie  Weiss  sees  her 
whole  way  of  life  endangered. 

She  and  her  husband  Greg  have  been 
training  100  gymnasts,  such  as  current  14- 
year-old  Olympic  hopefuls  Sheri  Mann  and 
Jackie  Cassello,  for  six  hours  a  day,  six  days 
a  week,  for  the  last  four  years  In  their  hand- 
built  wooded  complex. 

The  Weiss  family  life  is  built  around  what 
Margie  Weiss  calls  "the  new  athletes" — the 
children  who  start  their  careers  as  soon  as 
they  can  walk,  and,  if  possible,  even  before. 

Her  own  Infant  daughter  Geremi  took  her 
first  steps  before  the  age  of  1  year  on  a  bal- 
ance beam.  Now,  at  6,  Geremi  can  already  do 
gymnastics  tricks  that  ''no  woman  could  do 
at  the  12  Olympics,"  according  to  her 
mother. 

The  Weisses  also  have  more  good  news 
about  Geremi — she  isn't  growing.  "Early  tests 
Indicated  that  she  would  grow  up  to  be 
5-foot-4,"  said  Margie  Weiss.  "But  I  believe 
that  the  more  gymnastics  you  do  at  a  young 
age,  the  smallM-  you  will  be. 

"Growth  spurts  come  in  two-week  bursts. 
If  you're  pounding  your  body,  the  growth 
sections  of  the  bones  are  going  to  be  pounded 
down,"  said  the  mother.  "Geremi  is  really 
tiny  for  her  age  now,  which  is  all  right  with 
me." 

The  Weiss'  other  daughter,  Oenna,  7,  is 
already  a  high  diver,  with  a  platform  in  the 
backyard.  She  can  do  an  inward  one-and-a- 
half — a  harrowlngly  difficult  and  dangerous 
dive  for  adults — and  has  won  diving  meets 
for  10-and-unders  "up  and  down  the  East 
Coast,"  in  her  mother's  words. 

The  Weisses  have  helped  their  children 
have  the  compact,  fatless  bodies  of  perfect 
gymnasts  by  a  simple  method:  they  stopped 
feeding  their  children  at  the  age  of  IB 
months. 

"We  rarely  have  time  to  stop  training  to 
prepare  meals,"  said  Margie  Weiss.  "So,  the 
kids  feed  themselves  as  soon  as  they  can  open 
the  refrigerator.  We  always  have  apples, 
oranges,  yogurt  and  health  foods  in  there, 
so  it  doesn't  matter  what  they  grab.  They 
can't  go  wrong." 

The  Weisses  are  certain  that  their  children 
and  their  pupils  are  the  athletic  wave  of  the 
future.  "The  Russians  find  90  percent  of 
their  athletes.  We  find  10  percent  of  ours," 
said  Marie,  "because  they  test  their  children." 

"The  first  of  the  new  athletes  was  Steph- 
anie Wlllim,"  she  said,  speaking  of  a  Weiss 
protege  who  could  have  been  the  Oomanecl  of 
'80.  "She  was  a  shoo-in.  She  was  doing  tricks 
three  year*  ago  that  no  one  elae  baa  triad 
yet." 


But  WlUlm  suffered  disk  disintegration 
problems  that  led  doctors  to  order  her  to 
abandon  her  career  permanently  or  face  be- 
ing crippled  for  life. 

"The  Communist  countries  are  far  ahead 
of  us,"  said  Weiss,  a  candidate  for  the  coach- 
ing Job  of  the  VS.  women's  gymnastics  team 
now  that  Linda  Metheney-MulvablU  has 
been  deposed.  It's  lucky  that  they  only  give 
out  free  mect.JB  at  the  Olympics,  not  a  p  40, 
or  they'd  crash  us  in  almost  every  sport. 

"But  we're  learning.  We're  starting 
younger  and  younger  m  many  sports — swim- 
ming, gymnastics,  track,  alpine  aklng,  diving, 
speed  skating,  figure  skating  and  a  lot  of 
others. 

"Once,  kids  went  to  college  to  atari  be- 
coming serious  athletes.  Now,  college  is  al- 
ready over  the  hill. 

"You  go  to  college  to  retire  on  a  scholar- 
ship." 

What  will  happen  to  her  children,  her 
pupils,  her  livelihood,  if  the  Olympics  are 
boycotted? 

"It's  so  unjust,"  she  said,  "that  I  refuse 
to  think  about  It.  You  cant  train  like  we  do 
with  that  on  your  mind." 

Margie  Weiss  offers  an  example  of  the 
ambiguous  questions  that  surro\ind  the  price 
of  excellence. 

She  is.  by  any  standard,  fanatical.  Yet  the 
Weisses'  gymnastics  school  Is  not  some  six- 
acre  pocket  of  Romania  tranqwrted  to  Silver 
Spring. 

"We  understand  that  the  higher  you  go, 
the  harder  you  can  fall.  We  understand  that 
It  has  to  change  a  young  person  to  hear  the 
national  anthem  played  and  see  the  flag 
raised  in  a  foreign  competition  for  them." 
she  said. 

"You  have  to  put  a  cushion  under  these 
children.  We  do  it  with  intermediate  goals. 
Each  accomplishment  on  the  ladder  has  its 
own  worth.  You  dont  have  to  win  a  gold 
medal  to  know  that  you're  worth  something." 

Margie  Weiss  knows  why  her  sub- 10-year- 
olds  can  do  terrifying  stunts.  "They're  gul- 
lible. You  can  tell  'em  anything.  They  dont 
shy  from  danger  because  they  don't  know  the 
consequences.  As  long  as  what  you  tell  them 
is  what  comes  true,  they  believe  you." 

Yet  she  also  knows  the  visceral  fear  of 
watching  a  7-year-old  do  a  flipping  dive  with 
her  head  Inches  from  a  high  board.  She 
knows  because  it  is  her  own  daughter. 

"The  scariest  moment  of  my  life  was  tak- 
ing Genua  to  the  edge  of  the  high  board  for 
her  first  Inward  one-and-a-half.  I  could 
'spot'  for  her  because  she  only  weighed  46 
pounds.  She  had  completed  one  somersault 
before  my  hands  were  off  her.  If  I'd  waited 
'til  she  was  older.  I  wouldn't  have  been 
strong  enough  to  be  sure  It  was  safe,"  ahe 
said. 

Above  all,  Weiss  is  determined  that  her  and 
her  husband's  family  school  will  be  Just 
that — a  place  where  all  100  children  have 
something  of  a  sense  of  family,  even  though 
Mann  and  Cassello  are  the  only  two  who 
live  full  time  with  them. 

"I'm  adopted,"  she  said.  "I  know  that  the 
mother  Isnt  the  one  who  bore  you,  but  the 
one  who  loved  you." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  lure  of  athletics  is  its 
harsh,  elite  and  unrelenting  difficulty.  The 
very  notion  of  being  a  champion  has  always 
been  tied  to  the  idea  of  discipline,  pain  and 
self-denial. 

The  Athenian  distance  runner  who  ran 
back  from  the  battle  of  Marathon  dropped 
dead  after  delivering  his  message. 

Maybe  the  most  grueling  of  Olympic  sports 
is  outdoor  speed  skating,  where  wind-chill 
factors  are  often  far  below  zero  and  frost- 
bite, black  toes  and  froeen  lung  are  com- 
monplace. No  one  pays  a  greater  price  In 
pain  than  q>eed  skaters,  those  hunched-over 
maaochists  who  often  cannot  straighten  up 
after  a  race. 
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"This  year,  my  motivation  suddenly 
reached  a  new  level,"  said  Nancy  Swlder,  a 
U.S.  national  team  standout  who  In  "76  set 
a  world  record  m  the  3,000  meters. 

Others  thought  Swlder  was  in  peak  con- 
dition. But  the  23-year-old  decided  to  lose 
18  pounds  off  an  already  hard  body. 

"I  went  off  preservatives,  additives,  canned 
or  processed  foods,  any  kind  of  junk.  If  I 
put  something  wrong  in  my  mouth,  I  spit 
it  out. 

"I've  known  for  years  how  I  wanted  to 
feel.  I've  seen  it  in  other  people.  It's  a  look 
of  total  purpose  and  purity.  But  it's  never 
been  me. 

"I  don't  like  the  word  'religious,'  but  I 
think  we  each  have  a  God-given  ability.  Just 
once  in  my  life.  If  just  for  a  few  months  for 
the  Olympics,  I  want  to  live  at  the  absolute 
edge  of  my  potential." 

That,  at  the  most  ideaiutlc  level,  is  the 
gist  of  the  Olympics. 

In  fact,  the  passion  for  the  Olympics,  the 
cultivated  psychological  need  for  It,  U  so 
great,  that,  for  instance,  the  U.S.  women's 
volleyball  team  was  profoundly  divided  and 
shaken  two  months  ago  when,  after  five 
years,  it  was  given  its  first  vacation. 

"I  promised  them  for  years  that  the  day 
they  qualified  for  the  Olympics,  they  could 
have  a  vacation"  said  Sellnger.  "A  promise 
is  a  promise,  so  I  had  to  give  them  six  weeks 
off.  I  just  got  weak." 

"The  six  weeks  was  history,"  said  Hyman. 
"Every  other  team  In  the  world  thought  we 
were  nuts.  THeory  says  you  can't  do  it." 

Some  team  members  didn't  even  want 
their  promised  vacation.  "It  was  voted  on" 
said  Hyman,  disapprovingly.  "So  they  took 
one." 

"The  sacrifices  that  an  athlete  make  are 
always  woefully  overemphasized,"  said  Brooks 
Johnson,  track  coach  at  Stanford.  "An  ath- 
lete is  like  the  workaholic  who  says  'I'm 
doing  all  this  for  my  wife  and  family '  Of 
course,  he's  doing  it  for  himself. 

"Some  sort  of  psychosis  is  necessary  as  a 
driving  force  for  a  great  athlete.  The  premise 
Of  being  world  champion  is  that  you  are  not 
normal.  Perhaps  you  even  have  to  be  a  little 
sick,"  averred  Johnson. 

'"ITiat    monomania   is   necessary,    if   you 

Sf  ?».    ?*'?.  "■  y**"  **"'*  Ko  the  whole  way 
to  the  w^. 


Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD) . 

Mi  DODD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
3^elaing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  I  want  to  add  that 
there  has  already  been  much  said,  and 
the  points  I  would  have  raised  myself 
have  been  brought  up  by  others.  I  would 
just  Uke  to  make  three  quick  points  if 
I  may.  One  Is  certainly  that  there  Is  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  kind 
Of  influence  on  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  necessary  to  postpone  the 
summer  games.  But  certainlv  this  House 
has  an  obligation.  I  think,  to  the  people 
of  this  country  to  express  our  concern 
over  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
and  this  Is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know 
how  to  do  It.  For  that  reason  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Second,  It  Is  unfortunate,  as  It  has 
been  said  time  and  time  again,  that  the 
Olymple  games  have  in  fact  become 
politicized.  This  Is  not  the  flrst  occasion- 
it  has  happened  In  the  past.  I  think  we 
must  recognize  the  realization  that 
Olympic  contests  have  been  used  by 
other  nations  in  the  past  for  political 
purposes,  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
doing  today. 


Third,  I  had  Introduced  a  resolution 
to  transfer  the  site  of  the  1980  Summer 
Olympics  myself  along  with  many  other^ 
In  this  session  when  we  came  back  2 
days  ago.  In  my  resolution,  in  addition  to 
what  is  included  in  this  resolution,  I  had 
asked  that  we  offer  a  ray  of  hope  to  ath- 
letes in  the  future  by  seeking  some  inter- 
national site  or  zone  for  future  Olympic 
contests,  both  for  the  summer  and  winter 
Olympics  in  order  to  Insure  that  future 
Olympics  are  not  politicized.  I  think  It 
Is  the  feeling  of  all  of  us  in  this  country 
that  we  not  cast  a  damaging  blow  to  fu- 
ture Olympic  contests.  My  hope  would  be 
that  our  efforts  in  this  House  and  of  this 
country  would  establish  an  international 
site  and  zone  for  the  Olympic  contests. 
I  rise  In  strong  support  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Member  who  rep- 
resents the  area  where  the  headquarters 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  lo- 
cated, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Krauer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  boycott  the  1980 
Olympic  games  in  Moscow  is  not  a  sim- 
ple matter,  not  nearly  so  simple  as  the 
President  would  have  us  believe. 

Although  some  nations,  particularly 
the  U.S.S.R.,  have  tried  to  use  the  games 
as  a  political  vehicle,  in  the  past  the 
United  States  has  chosen  not  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  President  Carter  earlier 
declared  that  he  opposed  any  Federal 
funding  of  the  games  because  he  did  not 
want  to  politicize  them. 

Clearly  the  goal  and  ideals  of  the 
Olympic  movement  have  been  to  trans- 
cend the  political  differences  which  sep- 
arate nations  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  through 
peaceful  competition — rather  than 
through  military  or  economic  confronta- 
tion. And  in  this  tradition,  I  have  long 
supported  our  athletes  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  compete  on  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team.  Recently,  I  took  action  to  see  that 
surplus  U.S.  military  land  could  continue 
to  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee for  training  our  comiietltors,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  now  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  long-term  lease  to 
the  Olympic  Committee  for  the  uninter- 
rupted use  of  this  land. 

Because  of  my  strong  support  for  the 
Olympic  team,  and  for  the  pride  it  brings 
to  all  our  citizens,  I  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed in  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  announced  unilaterally  the 
possible  U.S.  boycott  of  the  1980  summer 
Olympics  in  Moscow  In  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Neither 
the  Olympic  Committee  nor  our  allies 
were  consulted,  and  as  a  result,  we  could 
face  a  situation  where  the  United  States 
Is  one  of  the  few  countries  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Olympics,  while  the  Soviets 
remain  in  Afghanistan. 

I  can  well  understand  the  symbol  be- 
hind moving  or  boycotting  the  1980  Mos- 
cow g£unes,  but  if  the  President  had 
shown  more  determination  earlier,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  not 
have  been  tempted  to  Invade  Afghani- 
stan. In  addition.  It  was  wrcHig  for  the 
President  to  blurt  out  a  foreign  policy 
Initiative  such  as  the  boycott  without  ex- 


pl(»lng  and  consulting  with  Congress 
and  our  allies. 

Yet  the  President  announced  the  boy- 
cott without  seeing  whether  an  alterna- 
tive site  would  be  avaUable  or  whether 
we  had  support  from  other  nations. 

Now  that  Uie  President  has  c(Mnmltted 
us  to  equating  competition  In  Moscow 
to  approval  of  an  acquiescence  to  Soviet 
aggression,  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, for  us  to  go  to  Moscow  because 
to  do  so  would  give  the  impresslcm  of  a 
divided  country  with  no  will  to  resist 
aggresslMi. 

But  what  If  other  countries  do  not  fol- 
low our  lead?  Even  if  they  do.  a  number 
of  complications  still  exist.  The  Olympics 
are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a 
private  organizatlcm,  the  Intemati(»ial 
Olympic  C(Mnmittee,  whose  chairman. 
Lord  Killanin,  has  Indicated  that  the 
summer  games  cannot  be  moved  In  time. 

Furthermore,  our  own  Olympic  Com- 
mittee Is  a  private  organization,  and  to 
force  them  to  boycott  the  1980  Olympics 
could  establish  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  a  government  which  prides  Itself  on 
unrestricted  travel  inside  and  outside 
the  United  States,  could  create  difficulties 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  1984  games, 
and  perhaps  could  even  threaten  the  fu- 
ture of  the  whole  Olympic  movem«it,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  grave  financial 
crisis  our  withdrawal  from  the  games  will 
create  for  our  own  Olj^npic  Committee. 

In  cold,  hard  fact,  Uie  real  issues  are 
the  danger  to  the  oil  supines  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  on  which  not  only  the  United 
States  but  most  of  the  free  industrialized 
nations  depend  and  the  ix)6sibility  of  fur- 
ther Soviet  incursions  toward  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  represent  a  fimdamental 
threat  to  intemati(»ial  peace  and  sta- 
bility. 

The  real  problem  is  our  power  to  stop 
this  threat.  Boycotting  the  Olympics  Is 
at  best  an  indirect  tool.  Such  action  may 
be  seen  as  necessary  because  we  have 
neglected  our  basic  defense  structure  for 
too  long  and  because  the  Soviets  ques- 
tion our  national  will,  but  It  Is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  basic  military  capability, 
and  we  should  not  forget  that  point. 

I  support  the  boycott  with  these  reser- 
vations In  mind,  emphasizing  that  It  is 
not  a  long-term  substitute  for  a  strcmg 
defoise  policy;  it  Is  not  a  substitute  tar 
a  human  rights  policy  with  teeth  in  it;  It 
does  nothing  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
free  nations  in  the  Middle  East;  and  it 
asks  a  great  deal  of  our  athletes  who  have 
suffered  and  sacrificed,  without  any  real 
knowledge  that  such  a  sacrifice  will  be 
effective.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
California  (Mr.  Roussilot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  and  com- 
pliment the  committee  on  moving  so 
positively  to  bring  it  to  the  House  floor 
so  that  we  could  respond  in  a  positive 
way  on  this  resolution. 

I  think  that  this  is  more  than  a  mes- 
sage; I  think  that  this  will  hurt  the  So- 
viet Union  commercially,  wh'.ch  would 
occur  if  the  Olympic  Committee  decided 
to  follow  through  on  our  resolution  here 
today — ^which  I  hope  they  do.  I  th*nk, 
too,  as  my  colleagues  have  said,  that  It 
will  be  a  positive  reporting  to  the  people 
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of  the  Soviet  Union  that  their  Govern- 
ment has  carried  them  into  an  aggres- 
sion that  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
especially  this  country,  does  not  approve. 
The  people  in  the  Soviet  should  know 
their  Government  is  not  engaged  in  a 
"struggle  for  peace"  as  the  Soviet  Union 
tried  to  tell  the  world  when  they  agreed 
to  be  host  for  the  Olympics. 

Let  me  review  with  each  of  you  again, 
as  my  colleague,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
did,  the  Communist  dictators  view  and 
their  own  perception  of  why  the  Olympic 
games  are  supposed  to  be  held  in  Mos- 
cow: 

The  decision  to  give  the  honor  of  holding 
the  Olympic  Oames  In  the  capital  of  the 
world's  first  socialist  state  was  convincing 
testimony  to  the  general  recognition  of  the 
historic  Importance  and  correctness  of  the 
foreign  policy  course  of  our  country,  of  the 
enormous  services  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
struggle  for  peace. 

I  think  the  committee  is  taking  a  posi- 
tive, definitive  action  that  we  have 
needed  to  take  for  a  long  time  to  say  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  do  not  approve  of 
your  military  aggress  ons;  we  will  not 
tolerate  forever  this  aggression  and  this 
ruthless  slaughter  of  people  around  the 
world.  If  it  is  necessary  for  America  to 
pull  back  on  world  sporting  events,  we 
will  do  so. 

I  think  it  is  also  an  Important  in- 
struction to  the  commercial  people  in  our 
own  country  who  jump  at  every  chance 
to  do  business  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  finally  have  said,  no,  we  do  not 
approve  of  this  aggressive  military  force 
that  is  trying  to  dominate  the  world  and 
that  they  have  gone  too  far. 

I  compliment  the  committee  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
everyone  else  who  has  spoken  this  morn- 
ing, I  recognize  the  disappointment  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  have 
diligently  trained  to  participate  in  the 
Olympic  games  that  were  previously 
scheduled  to  occur  in  Moscow.  Their 
dedication  and  their  discipline  is  equal 
to  that  which  is  required  for  success  in 
politics  or  business,  or  any  other  en- 
deavor in  life.  I  personally  appreciate  the 
attitude  that  the  athletes,  the  sponsors, 
and  the  administrators  of  the  games 
have  demonstrated  and  displayed  in  sup- 
porting the  President. 

This  morning  I  talked  with  one  of  those 
young  athletes.  His  name  is  Earl  Bell. 
Earl  is  that  great  pole  vaulter  who  hails 
from  Arkansas  State  University  and  who 
probably  would  win  any  contest  with  any- 
one on  the  face  of  this  globe.  And  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  he  has  the  opportunity. 
In  speaking  with  Earl,  who  was  in  train- 
ing in  California,  he  said  and  I  quote: 

Congressman,  all  the  athletes  have  got  to 
realize  that  they  are  Americans  first.  I  think 
they  do  realize  that,  and  we  will  stand  be- 
hind the  Qovemment's  position  to  boycott 
the  games. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  a  citizen  of 
Arkansas  would  feel  that  way.  I  am 
elated  that  other  Americans  from  around 
the  country  have  joined  with  that  kind 
of  response  in  supporting  the  policy  of 


this  country  to  boycott  the  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow. 

There  is  an  old  Russian  proverb  which 
is  appUcable  here  which  when  translated 
into  English  says  that  "when  the  wolf 
shows  his  teeth,  he  is  not  laughing."  I 
do  not  think  the  Soviets  are  laughing  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  laughed  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  laughed  on  the  Af- 
rican Continent,  and  certainly  they  are 
not  laughing  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  Cuba,  or  in  Central  America. 

I  think  that  it  is  rewarding  to  know 
that  the  American  people  have  finally 
recognized  that  there  is  a  Soviet  threat 
and  that  we  are  at  least  responding  by 
those  peaceful  means  that  we  have 
available  to  us — by  boycotting  the 
Oljrmpic  games  in  Moscow  and  using 
economic  reprisals  instead  of  military 
retaliation. 

Diplomacy  has  failed  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
The  American  people  have  gambled  with 
our  own  security  by  responding  to  the 
desire  of  world  peace  with  a  call  for 
arms  limitation. 

In  effect,  Americans  ignored  Soviet 
aggression  in  the  seventies  in  hopes  that 
the  Nation's  leadership  would  elicit  a 
Soviet  response  for  peace. 

Instead  of  peace,  the  Soviet  response 
was  colonialism  and  military  aggression. 
The  Soviets  sent  the  wild  dog  Castro  and 
his  Cuban  troops  to  Angola,  Ethiopia, 
and  South  Yemen.  In  Asia  the  Soviets 
sent  their  puppet  Pol  Pot  through  the 
Indochina  peninsula  causing  in  Cam- 
bodia one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  the 
century. 

The  Soviets  have  utilized  the  tactic 
of  starvation  as  a  means  of  inducing 
the  Cambodian  people  to  reject  their 
leaders. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Soviets  have 
utilized  the  tactic  of  encirclement  in  an 
effort  to  cut  off  the  region's  oil  from 
the  Western  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shattered  the 
accepted  base  for  postwar  diplomacy 
and  have  continually  violated  accepted 
behavior  in  international  law. 

Some  have  said  that  athletic  competi- 
tions such  as  the  Olympics  are  above 
politics  and  that  the  games  should  go 
on  in  Moscow.  Those  who  advocate  that 
position  fail  to  recognize  that  politics 
is  the  very  process  by  which  national 
policy  is  formulated.  National  policy  af- 
fects the  lives  of  every  American  citi- 
zen, including  the  athlete. 

Those  who  articulate  this  position 
would  ask  the  farmer  to  sacrifice  by 
embargoing  food  products  to  needed 
markets,  but  selfishly  pursue  their  own 
narrow  interests  in  seeing  that  the 
games  go  on. 

Those  who  articulate  this  position 
would  ask  the  American  industrial 
worker  whose  labors  result  in  equip- 
ment and  hardware  for  Russian  markets 
to  reduce  their  profits,  but  would  insist 
that  athletes  be  allowed  to  pursue  their 
goals,  all  in  the  name  of  athletics  being 
above  politics. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  Earl  Bell 
are  an  indication  that  those  who  artic- 
ulate this  position  are  out  of  step  with 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  Where 


diplomacy  has  failed.  econ(Mnlc  retalia- 
tion is  the  only  alternative  short  of  war. 
Is  it  not  preferable  to  ask  American 
athletes  to  sit  on  the  bench  during  the 
Moscow  Olympics  rather  than  send 
them  into  battle  to  stop  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East? 
D  1300   • 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dornan). 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  yielding  and  I  thank  both  you 
and  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  speeding 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  249  to  the 
floor.  My  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
244  was  introduced  a  day  earlier  than 
this  and  is  almost  identical,  so  naturally, 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  effort.  I 
only  wish  we  had  with  us  today  the  finest 
Congressman  I  served  with  and  under 
in  the  95th  Congress.  He  was  my  chair- 
man on  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommit- 
tee and  he  brought  home  from  the  Hit- 
ler Olympics  in  1936  three  silver  medals 
and  a  coveted  gold  medal  for  the  mag- 
nificent winning  relay  team  anchored  by 
the  phenomenal  Jesse  Owens.  Of  course, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  beloved  Ralph  Met- 
calf  of  Illinois,  a  superb  champion  athlete 
and  a  champion  as  a  Congressman. 
Ralph  is  not  with  us,  he  is  with  God.  But 
Jesse  Owens  is  with  us  and  I  have  to  ac- 
cept what  Jesse  says  about  this  issue  of 
boycott.  He  says  principle  and  respect 
for  international  law  comes  before  the 
tragic  heartbreak  of  individual  young 
athletes.  There  were  millions  of  young 
men  who  died  in  the  mud  of  the  trenches 
of  France  in  1916  who  were  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Olympics  that  very  year. 
The  1916  games  were  canceled  to  make 
way  for  the  4-year  slaughter  of  10  mil- 
lion healthy  young  Europeans  and  over 
100,000  yoimg  Americans. 

I  state  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  young  men  died  sprinting  up  the 
beach  at  Normandy  in  1944  who.  but  for 
another  horrible  world  war.  would  have 
been  sprinting  for  Olympic  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  in  some  London 
sports  arena.  The  same  tragedy  befell  the 
1940  Olympics  4  years  earlier.  Potential 
1940  U.S.  Olympians  found  themselves 
on  a  death  march  from  Bataan  and 
Corregidor. 

Three  Olsmipiads  canceled  to  make 
way  for  total  wax  around  the  world  and 
the  killing  of  50  million  human  beings. 
Could  this  have  been  avoided  by  the  type 
of  groveling  appeasement  that  took  our 
Olympic  athletes  to  perform  before  the 
fuhrer  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1936? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  heard,  after  the 
President's  speech  last  night,  during  a 
short  news  update,  that  the  Russians 
were  using  nerve  gas  in  Afghanistan,  a 
type  of  poison  gas,  it  poisons  the  victim's 
nervous  system,  I  realized  that  any  de- 
bate on  this  boycott  was  senseless.  The 
issue  is  clear.  No  Moscow  games. 

As  tragic  as  this  is  for  our  atliletes,  we 
must  simply  take  the  path  of  principle. 
Please,  may  this  body  vote  unanimously 
for  this  resolution.  We  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  refuse  a  repetition  of  the 
ghastly  lack  of  vision  demonstrated  by 
freedom-loving  nations  in   1936. 

Mr.   BROOMFIELD.  Mr.   Speaker,  I 
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yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DE21.WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
as  a  coeponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  249.  This  urgent  measure 
calls  upon  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
(USOC)  to  respond  afllrmatively  to  the 
President's  request  to  transfer  from  Mos- 
cow, or  cancel,  the  1980  summer  Olym- 
pic games.  It  also  calls  upon  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  (IOC)  to 
adopt  that  proposal.  Should  the  IOC  re- 
fuse, the  USOC  and  Olymi^c  Commit- 
tees of  other  nations  should  not  partici- 
pate and  should  hold  alternative  games. 

The  Soviet  Union's  naked  aggression 
in  Afghanistan  represents  yet  another 
breach  of  international  law  by  a  nation 
that  for  years  has  violated  with  im- 
punity international  standards  when- 
ever it  has  suited  its  purposes.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  the  United  States 
States  and  its  allies  aU  too  frequently 
have  been  unable  to  counter  effectively 
this  aggression.  As  we  saw  just  recently, 
efforts  to  bring  UU.  sanctions  against  the 
U.S.SJI.  for  its  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
were  frustrated  by  the  Soviet  veto  in  the 
Security  Council. 

Now,  however,  we  have  a  rare  oppor- 
ttmity  to  respond  to  this  latest  Soviet 
power  play  in  a  manner  that  could  hurt 
the  U.S.S.R.  severely.  The  current  issue 
of  Time  magazine  pointedly  summarizes 
what  I  am  referring  to.  Time  says: 

The  fact  is  that  there  Is  probably  no 
single  action  short  of  war  that  would  punish 
Moscow  more  than  to  have  the  Olympics 
taken  away  or  spoUed.  As  the  first  Com- 
munist country  to  play  host  to  the  modem 
(Hmes  In  tbedr  84-year  history,  the  U.S.S3. 
Is  determined  to  turn  ttiem  Into  a  model 
show.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Soviets 
have  spent,  by  their  official  figures  (375  mU- 
lion  In  preparation  for  the  Olympics,  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  09  arenas,  dor- 
mitories and  other  buildings.  The  Moscoiw 
Olympics  are  meant  to  be  a  monument  to 
the  Soviet's  self-esteem,  an  extravaganza  of 
self-congratulations  that  In  a  way  betrays 
thetr  profound  insecurities. 

In  principle,  I  agree  with  those  who 
contend  that  the  Olympics  should  be 
devoid  of  politics.  For  years,  however, 
dictatorships  like  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  ITnion  have  used  these  games 
to  try  to  demonstrate  the  "superiority" 
of  their  societies  and  political  systems. 
A  Soviet  CommunLst  Party  handbook,  in 
a  highly  politicized  view  of  the  Olympics, 
characterizes  the  Moscow  games  as  pit- 
ting "decadent  capitalism"  against 
"socialism  which,"  according  to  the 
Communist  publication,  "is  growing 
stronger  every  day."  Given  this  Soviet 
prospective,  you  can  rest  assured  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  expecting  NBC's  televised 
coverage  of  the  games  to  include  prop- 
aganda vignettes  of  the  Soviet  way  of 
life.  Denying  the  U.S.S.R.  such  a  prop- 
aganda opportimity,  therefore,  wotild 
be  a  severe  blow  to  Soviet  aims. 

Andrei  Sakharov.  the  distinguished 
Russian  scientist,  recently  banished  to 
internal  exile  for  his  tm-Soviet  views, 
called  for  a  boycott  of  the  Olympics  well 
before  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. Realizing  the  vast  propaganda  value 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  having  the  games  held 
there.  Sakharov  contended  that  the  free 
world  should  not  dignify  Soviet  repres- 


sion by  attending.  Apart  from  their 
aggression  abroad  and  repression  at 
home,  there  is  another  reason  for  not 
permitting  the  Soviets  to  host  the  1980 
games.  I  refer  specificaUy  to  Soviet  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  Olympic  rules 
restricting  competition  to  amateurs.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  Soviet 
athletes  devote  full  time  to  their  Olympic 
specialties  and  are  professionals  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  To  pit  these  profes- 
sionals against  our  cunateurs  violates 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Olympic  reg- 
ulations. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  find  an 
alternative  locale  for  the  1980  games. 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  If 
the  United  States  and  like-minded 
nations  devote  the  means,  I  believe 
another  site  could  be  resuly  by  this  sum- 
mer. I  understand  Montreal — the  site  of 
the  1976  Olympics — has  many  of  the 
required  facilities  available  right  now. 
Apparently  it  lacks  sulScient  housing, 
but  that  problem  could  be  addressed 
quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  represents 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  attempt  to  achieve  a  very 
important  foreign  policy  objective. 

Attaining  that  objective  may  require 
considerable  sacrifice,  particularly  from 
the  athletes  who  have  trained  so  hard 
for  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  if  that 
should  be  necessary,  they  will  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price.  Freedom  does  not  come 
cheaply.  I,  therefore,  urge  House  Con- 
current Resolution  249  be  passed  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Congressional 
Resolution  249  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  1980  summer  Olym- 
pics should  be  moved  from  Moscow  in 
favor  of  a  new  site,  or  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  its  team  from  the 
games. 

On  July  25.  1978.  I  joined  with  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp  in  urging  a  boy- 
cott based  on  the  human  rights  record 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  in  the  face 
of  the  naked  aggression  against  Afghan- 
istan coupled  with  Russian  moves  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  Africa,  Cuba,  and 
continued  human  rights  violations 
against  its  own  people,  the  case  is  even 
stronger  for  removing  the  Olympics  from 
Moscow. 

It  was  regrettable  that  the  Olympics 
were  scheduled  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  first  place  because  it  marked  the  first 
time  in  44  years  that  these  international 
amateur  games  would  occur  under  the 
auspices  of  an  aggressively  totalitarian 
regime. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  planning  to  use 
the  games  to  glorify  their  totalitarian 
regime  and  to  present  to  the  world  a  far 
more  favorable  picture  of  life  in  Russia 
thaji  the  facts  bear  out. 

The  sudden  internal  exile  of  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov  obviously  is  part  of  the 
Soviet  plan  to  remove  Russian  dissidents 
from  the  scene  of  the  Olympics. 

I  would  personally  hope  that  the  In- 


tematlonal  Olympics  Committee  would 
take  steps  to  secure  a  permanent  site  for 
the  Olympics,  preferably  in  Greece 
where  the  games  were  bom. 

Positive  steps  must  be  taken,  and  soon, 
to  arrest  Soviet  aggression  and  weaken 
the  control  the  Soviet  leaders  hold 
over  their  subjugated  citizens. 

Boycotting  the  Olympics,  or  moving 
them  to  a  new  site,  would  not  be  ade- 
quate as  a  full  response  to  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  but  it  will  serve  to  in- 
jure Soviet  interests  and  objectives. 

This  is  an  action  that  deserves  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  free-world  commimity 
and  should  be  heeded  by  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  and  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lived  for  a  year  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  speak  fluent  Russian.  My 
avocation  has  been  the  study  of  the  Rus- 
sian language  and  culture.  I  have  learned 
firsthand  that  there  are  two  things  the 
average  Soviet  citizen  is  not  to  be  denied. 
One,  is  his  vodka  and  the  other  is  his 
sports.  They  can  make  a  country  of  avid 
Super  Bowl  fans  look  like  they  do  not 
like  sports.  They,  the  average  Russian 
sports  fans,  will  certainly  miss  this  Olym- 
pics as  planned  and  they  will  want  to 
know  why.  No  amount  of  propaganda,  no 
amount  of  Jamming  Western  broadcasts, 
no  amount  of  "relocating"  of  outsiMken 
cititzens  from  Moscow  can  keep  the  truth 
from  the  sports  fan. 

One  other  point.  This  boycott,  this 
withdrawal  from  the  Oljrmpics,  must  be 
part  of  a  larger  view  of  this  administra- 
ticm,  this  C(»igTess,  of  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  One  stick  of  the 
pin,  no  matter  how  shstrply  it  is  felt,  will 
be  recovered  from.  We  are  talking  about 
adversaries  who  fought  at  Stalingrad  and 
chased  the  Germans  across  Europe.  I 
hope  that  this  Congress,  when  it  comes 
time  for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
in  terms  of  active  signals,  that  we  intend 
to  stand  in  exposition  to  their  aggres- 
sion— will  not  believe  that  the  Olympic 
boycott  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  impress 
the  Soviet  leaders. 

The  Soviets  take  their  basic  slgnak' 
from  the  Free  World's  action  or  inaction. 
They  develop  their  basic  historic  policy 
out  of  Western  and  American  defeat  In 
Southeast  Asia;  inaction  in  Angola,  Ethi- 
opia and  South  Yemen;  out  of  a  unilat- 
eral decision — ^now  reversed — ^to  with- 
draw U.S.  forces  from  Korea;  out  of  uni- 
lateral action  to  scrap  the  B-1  bomber 
in  the  face  of  Backfire  bomber  produc- 
tion, out  of  unilateral  U.S.  action  to 
choke  development  of  the  neutron  bomb; 
out  of  bluster,  but  no  action  over  in- 
creased Soviet  presence  in  Cuba;  out  of 
statements  from  infiuoitial  policymak- 
ers like  "Cuban  troops  are  a  stabilizing 
force  in  Africa." 

To  understand  the  lessons  of  history 
is  to  not  be  forced  to  relive  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  Moving  or  boycotting  the 
Olympics  is  a  strong  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  must  be  seen  by  all 
Americans  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy 
to  deal  Intelligently  with  the  U.S.SJI. 
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The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  goitleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Battman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponscM'  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  contains  almost  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  473.  that  I  introduced  last 
we^.  I  might  say  that  I  disagree  with 
the  phrase  that  indicates  if  the  Soviet 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan 
we  should  go  forward  with  the  Moscow 
Olympiad. 

I  think  we  should  imder  no  circum- 
stances hold  the  Olympics  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  question  is  why 
anyone  ever  chose  the  capital  of  inter- 
national communism  as  a  site  for  these 
Olympics.  I  am  going  to  watch  carefully 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  who  seem 
so  willing  to  at  least  vote  for  this  sym- 
boUc  protest  to  see  whether  they  will 
reaUy  back  up  their  stands  with  hard 
decisions  about  defense  and  other  mat- 
ters that  face  us  in  this  session. 

I  first  suggested  that  the  games  be 
relocated  to  a  site  other  than  Moscow 
on  January  5.  To  fail  to  do  so  would 
lend  an  air  of  legitimacy  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  legitimacy  that 
the  Soviet  Union  badly  wants  and  needs. 
The  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  expressed  his  support  for  such 
a  relocation  or  removal  of  the  games 
just  last  night. 

Critics  of  a  removal  of  the  Oljrmplc 
site  claim  that  the  Olympics  are  above 
politics.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  Politics, 
sad  to  say,  is  and  has  been  for  some  time 
an  integral  part  of  the  modem  Olympic 
games.  Whether  those  politics  should  be 
self-deceiving  is  the  crucial  question. 
Avery  Brundage's  defense  of  the  1936 
games  in  Berlin,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  the  "Jews  must  now  understand 
that  they  cannot  use  these  games  as  a 
weapon  in  their  boycott  against  the 
Nazis,"  still  shames  the  United  States 
and  the  world  community.  The  obtuse- 
ness  of  that  statement  is  only  matched 
by  the  effrontery  of  the  mayor  of  Mos- 
cow, who  said  in  response  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Moscow  as  the  1980  Olympic  site: 

It  is  a  welcome  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  contributions  to  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  International  friendship. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan would  agree. 

We  must  be  realistic  about  the  Olym- 
pics, and  for  what  they  stand.  They  sym- 
bolize the  unity  of  purpose  among  con- 
tinents and  nations,  in  the  athletic 
arena.  At  the  same  time,  they  exist  as 
the  premier  showcase  for  the  host  na- 
tion, and  for  the  competing  athletes.  To 
allow  these  games  to  take  place  in  the 
very  capital  of  a  nation  which  has  so 
recently  shown  its  true  colors — blood 
red — is  the  gravest  mockery  of  the 
games  and  of  peace  In  the  modem  world. 

The  world  still  has  the  shame  of  the 
1936  Olympics  on  its  head.  In  the  name 
of  decency  we  must  work  to  remove  the 
games  from  Moscow  this  simimer,  or 
withdraw  from  those  games.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  remember  that  until  1952,  the 
Russians  did  not  even  compete  in  the 
Olympiad.  We  can  certainly  do  without 


their  presence  again.  They,  however,  will 
sorely  miss  ours. 

I  urge  support  for  the  resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man 100  percent.  Better  late  than  never. 
Where  were  those  people  when  this 
Olympic  tragedy  was  sent  to  Moscow  in 
the  first  place?  Do  they  never  learn? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellttms). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
moments  when  one  has  to  be  the  Lone 
Ranger  on  the  basis  of  what  one  perceives 
to  be  principle.  I  think  this  is  an  abso- 
lutely empty  gesture  that  is  devoid  of 
any  serious  substance.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  principles  upon  which  this 
country  is  founded  ought  to  be  such  that 
our  focus  and  our  direction  here  not  be 
to  further  politicize  the  Oljonpic  games, 
but  rather  to  make  every  single  effort 
we  can  to  depoliticize  the  Olympic  games. 
Remember,  there  has  been  terrorism, 
there  have  been  murders  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  1972,  the  boycott  of  1976.  There 
was  no  voice  at  that  time  talking  about 
boycotting  the  Olympics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  simply  sug- 
gesting is  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  is  a  hysterical  response,  is  a  sym- 
bolic, empty  gesture  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  world  events  as  they  really 
and  truly  are.  It  is  a  poUtical  lesponse. 

The  sad  reality  is  that  msmy  of  my 
colleagues  here  would  not  have  the  politi- 
cal courage  to  vote  their  honest  consci- 
ence and  that  is  to  vote  against  a  boy- 
cott of  the  Olympics.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  athletics  ought  to  be  beyond 
politics.  For  young  people  to  spend  years 
of  their  lives  to  train  to  go  to  the  Olym- 
pics and  then  find  this  country  politiciz- 
ing them  without  consulting  with  them 
is  at  best  unfortunate.  The  commercials 
on  television  state  very  clearly :  America 
does  not  send  athletes  to  the  Olympics, 
Americans  do.  We  have  made  a  big  thing 
out  of  this  Government  not  being  in- 
volved in  the  athletics  of  the  Olympics. 
That  is  a  private  situaticm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the  case,  why 
is  the  Government  now  intervening?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  is  absurd.  I  think 
this  is  ludicrous.  What  we  really  should 
be  doing  is  making  proposals  to  totally 
and  truly  depoliticize  the  Olympic  games 
for  all  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
personal  note  here.  As  I  raise  my  own 
children,  I  have  tried  to  say  to  them, 
"Get  away  from  this  notion  of  thinking 
of  the  Olympics  in  terms  of  nations." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dcllums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said  to  my  own  children,  "When  you  view 
the  Olympic  games,  view  the  Olympic 
games  a&  an  effort  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals to  commit  themeslves  to  being 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  should  not  be 
this  country  opposed  to  that  country  or 
some  other  country." 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  tragic  for  us 
to  exploit  the  capacity  of  a  young  person 
and  then  play  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
as  they  stand  there  with  a  gold  medal 
and  we  were  not  prepared  to  give  them 
one  single  dime  to  help  them  train  or 
subsidize  them  as  they  go  through  hard- 
ship and  heartache  of  even  getting 
themselves  to  the  Olympic  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  sad  real- 
ity. If  this  gentleman  has  to  be  the  Lone 
Ranger,  at  this  particular  moment,  then 
I  will  be  the  Lone  Ranger  in  the  hope 
that  at  least  someone  has  enough  guts 
and  courage  said  principle  to  say  we  re- 
ject this  empty,  absurd  symbolic  notion 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  changing  the 
course  of  events  In  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  was  wrong,  there 
l&  no  question  about  It.  But  to  leap  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  Is  the  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  and  the  security  of 
this  Nation  since  World  War  n  is  an 
absurd  irresponsible  overstatement  and 
it  is  an  incredibly  demagogic  reaction. 
n  1310 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  make  It  In- 
delibly clear  that,  in  this  resolution,  we 
are  not  in  smy  way  criticizing  the  Olym- 
pic games.  We  are  concerned  that  they 
are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Moscow, 
where  the  Soviet  Union,  in  reality,  has 
already  politicized  the  Olympics  and  will 
continue  to  exploit  them. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  asked  me, 
why  Moscow  was  chosen  in  the  first 
place. 

Let  me  assure  our  colleagues  that  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Intemat  onal 
Olympic  Committee  /oted  against  having 
the  Olympics  In  Moscow,  but  they  were 
outvoted.  I  think  now,  however,  that  as 
a  result  of  the  aggressive  actions  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  invading  its  de- 
fenseless neighbor,  Afghanistan,  we  must 
say,  "No,  you  are  not  a  peaceful  nation. 
Moscow  is  not  a  peaceful  site.  You  will 
not  release  those  doves  as  a  symbol  of 
peace  when  there  is  no  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  as  a  result  of  your 
aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
unanimous  afi&rmative  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

•  Mr.  GIAIMO.  tJb.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  similar  resolution,  I  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  249  call- 
ing on  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  relocate  the  1980  summer 
games  at  a  site  other  than  Moscow.  The 
resolution  also  states  that,  if  relocation 
does  not  take  place,  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  its  team  from  the  com- 
petition. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  being 
made  by  those  who  would  oppose  this 
resolution,  and  I  find  them  sadly  lacking 
in  reality.  Some  people,  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee,  say  that 
the  Olympics  should  not  be  used  for  po- 
litical purposes.  International  politics  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Olympics  as  its 
traditional  flame.  The  Olympics  were 
politicized  as  early  as  1936  in  Berlin,  and 
politics  infected  the  games  for  certain 
in  1972. 
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Furthermore,  to  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  all  aspects  of  society  are 
extensions  of  politics  by  other  means.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  everything — including 
art,  science,  literature,  and  sports — has 
a  political  or  Clausewitzlan  nature.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  sports  from  poll- 
tics  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  in- 
appropriate for  us  to  try  to  rationalize 
such  a  distinction. 

Still  others  argue  that  a  transfer  or 
American  boycott  would  hurt  our  ath- 
letes who  have  trained  years  for  this 
moment.  I  empathize  with  these  people, 
but  I  refer  them  to  Pete  Axthelm's  col- 
umn In  last  week's  Newsweek.  He  noted 
that  the  Inconvenience  or  hardship  that 
might  be  experienced  by  our  athletes 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  suffering 
being  endured  by  the  people  of 
Afghanistan. 

Conducting  business  as  usual;  that  is, 
holding  the  summer  games  in  Moscow 
would  be  equivalent  to  paying  homage 
to  a  nation  that  has  acted  like  a  bandit 
in  the  international  community,  violat- 
ing international  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  impunity.  One 
himdred  and  four  nations  supported  the 
U.N.  resolution  deploring  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion. If  they  are  willing  to  unite  behind 
an  effort  to  move  or  boycott  the  games, 
they  really  would  be  talking  to  Moscow 
in  language  the  Kremlin  understands. 
The  summer  games  will  bring  the  So- 
viet Union  two  things  it  desperately 
needs — prestige  and  Western  ciurency. 
The  Soviet  Union  sees  the  games  as  an 
WPortunity  to  show  the  world  the  ath- 
letic and  material  successes  achieved  by 
Its  system.  It  will  use  the  Olympics  as 
an  international  propaganda  extrava- 
ganza imrivaled  In  44  years. 

It  would  be  hypocrisy  and  naivete  of 
the  highest  order  to  disregard  Soviet 
aggression  and  travel  to  Moscow.  The 
question  of  a  relocation  or  boycott  must 
be  addressed  squarely.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  petty  squabble  between  small 
nations.  Rather,  the  issue  Is  whether  we 
reward  calculated,  naked  aggression  by 
a  world  power  against  a  weak  find  de- 
fenseless neighbor.  No  incantations  by 
the  IOC  can  obscure  these  facts. 

If  we  become  pawns  in  the  charade  of 
participating  In  the  games  In  Moscow, 
we  will  be  cuddling  the  baby  bear  mascot 
of  the  Olympiad  while  Its  parent,  the 
Russian  bear,  digs  Its  claws  deeper  Into 
the  soul  of  Afghanistan.  That  is  some- 
thing we  must  not  do.* 
•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249,  which  urges  the  United  States  and 
International  Olympic  Committees  to 
honor  President  Carter's  request  to  move 
the  1980  summer  games  from  Moscow  to 
an  alternate  location.  The  resolution  also 
recommends  that  unless  the  games  are 
moved  from  Moscow,  that  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  not  compete 
in  Moscow  and  conduct  alternative 
Olympic  games  of  their  own.  My  views  on 
this  are  clearly  expressed  In  a  letter 
which  I  sent  on  January  21  to  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Kane,  President  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee.  The  letter  reads  as  follows- 
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Jamttaxt  21,  1880. 
Mr.  ROBSKT  J.  Kakk, 
Preaident,  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
Colorado  Springa_  Colo. 

Deak  Mx.  Kane  :  I  write  to  you  at  this  time 
to  express  my  concerns  about  the  1980  Sum- 
mer Olympic  Games.  WhUe  I  recognize  the 
years  of  training  and  effort  Invested  by 
American  athletes,  and  the  efforts  of  your 
committee  to  field  the  finest  team  of  Ameri- 
cans for  this  International  oontesit,  wotid 
ev«nts  have  drastically  changed  the  nature  of 
the  games. 

It  Is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  urge  you  to 
accept  President  Carter's  recommendation  to 
move  the  1980  Oames.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
farce  for  American  athletes  to  carry  the 
Olympic  torch  through  the  streets  of  Moscow 
while  Russian  armies  brutally  snuff  out  the 
spark  of  freedom  In  Afghanistan. 

Young  Americans  have  trained  tot  yecus  to 
win  the  honor  of  representing  our  country. 
That  honcH-  would  be  tainted  In  Moscow.  I 
feel  strongly  that  It  Is  possible  to  relocate 
these  events,  and  I  encourage  you  and  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to  begin 
an  Immediate  search  for  an  alternate  loca- 
tion so  that  our  American  and  other  free 
world  athletes  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  Oljonpio  competition  this 
sununer. 

If  the  CMymplcs  are  not  relocated  to  a  more 
appropriate  site,  I  urge  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  to  support  President 
Carter's  recommendation  that  American 
athletes  not  com|>ete  in  Moscow. 

I  recognize  how  difficult  the  next  month 
will  be  for  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, and  of  course.  America's  athletes.  Tet.  I 
believe  firmly  that  you  are  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  express  the  revxilsion  of  the  civilized 
world  at  the  Soviet  Union's  callous  disregard 
for  peace,  human  dignity,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. The  Russians  must  know  that  playing 
a  world  bully  has  its  penalties. 
Sincerely, 

Hebbert  E.  Hakxis  n, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  the 
United  States  and  all  nations  to  support 
the  transfer  of  the  Olympic  games  from 
Moscow  were  recent  actions  by  Soviet 
oflaclals  that  stripped  Andrei  Sakharov 
of  all  of  his  awards  and  condemned  him 
and  his  wife  to  internal  exile  in  the  city 
of  Gorky. 

If  Moscow  is  willing  to  take  these  steps 
against  a  world-famous,  honored  and 
respected  figure,  and  if  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  willing  to  endure  world  con- 
demnation to  silence  this  man,  think 
what  they  might  be  doing  to  lesser 
known  but  equally  fervent  defenders  of 
human  rights. 

We  have  all  heard  reports  that  the 
Moscow  Government  plans  to  isolate  the 
Soviet  pubUc  frwA  Westerners  during 
the  Olympic  games.  They  are  afraid  that 
the  Russian  people  will  become  infected 
with  foreign  ideas  like  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, and  they  are  pulling  out  the  stops 
to  prevent  contact.  The  arrest  and  exile 
of  Mr.  Sakharov  is  the  arrogant  affirma- 
tion of  that  policy. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  as  an  expression  of 
outrage  at  Soviet  aggression  and  out  of 
respect  for  the  courage  of  Mr.  Sakharov 
and  every  other  Russian  who  has  brave- 
ly defended  the  cause  of  individual  lib- 
erty within  that  repressive  society.* 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  this 
resolution  because  athletic  competition, 


in  my  ophiion.  should  not  be  Injected  In- 
to international  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  about  to  join  a  very 
small  number  of  my  colleagues  In  vot- 
ing against  the  clarion  call  to  boycott  the 
Olympic  games. 

You  know.  I  am  having  a  hard  time 
believing  this.  The  whole  damn  world 
is  coming  down  around  our  ears  and  the 
Congress  votes  not  to  throw  a  javelin.  We 
are  faced  with  what  President  Carter 
terms  the  most  serious  threat  to  World 
peace  since  World  War  n.  and  when  we 
reach  into  the  quiver  for  our  strongest 
weapcHi,  we  come  up  with  sticks  and 
stones.  Well,  David  may  have  killed 
Goliath  with  a  stone,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  work  in  this  case. 

There  are  some  amazing  ironies  In- 
volved here.  This  Congress  and  several 
recent  Congresses  have  failed  to  act  re- 
sponsibily  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  expansionism. 
This  administration  has  failed  miser- 
ably in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  politicians  have  botched  It,  and  now 
that  they  are  faced  with  the  conse- 
sequences  of  their  past  mistakes,  we  are 
going  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  very 
countries  we  are  criticizing  and  polit- 
icize the  Olympic  games. 

I  think  my  record  in  regard  to  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  consistent  tuid 
straightforward.  Commonsense  told  me 
a  long  time  ago  that  there  was  s(Hne- 
thing  rather  stupid  about  helping  the 
Soviets  feed  their  people  and  develop 
their  technology  so  they  could  concen- 
trate their  resources  on  military  pro- 
grams. I  have  always  thought  detente 
was  a  rather  one-sided  figment  of  our 
imagination,  and  while  I  was  angered,  I 
was  not  surprised  by  the  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan.  The  Russian 
bear  has  never  been  the  cuddly  little 
betu-  we  have  been  asked  to  believe  In. 
In  short,  I  have  never  been  accused  of 
behig  a  Soviet  apologist,  and  from  this 
position,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  firm- 
ly believe  there  are  some  th  ngs  that 
transcend  international  politics. 

As  the  President  of  our  Olympic  Com- 
mittee has  stated,  Moscow  does  not  own 
the  Olympics.  I  understand  that  the 
ideal  of  an  apolitical  Olympiad  is  not 
always  the  reality.  I  know  that  it  has 
been  used  for  political  purposes  in  the 
past,  but  I  have  always  been  rather  proud 
that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and 
team  as  a  whole  have  abided  by  the  ideal. 
The  creed  of  the  Olympics  is  that  it  ought 
to  transcend  politics;  that  it  ought  to  be 
a  competition  between  individual  ath- 
letes and  an  encouragement  toward  indi- 
vidual excellence.  In  Greece  they  called 
a  truce  in  the  middle  of  war  to  hold  the 
games.  An  ideal?  Yes.  But  it  is  also  the 
entire  ideal  behind  the  Olympics,  and 
even  though  some  have  tarnished  it.  we 
at  least  ought  to  uphold  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  muddy  the  water  by 
pointing  out  our  CJovemmenfs  lack  of 
support  for  our  athletes,  but  I  think  we 
need  to  make  note  of  it.  Those  kids  go 
through  grueling  and  sometimes  costly 
training  to  attain  the  goal— best  in  the 
world.  They  do  it  on  their  own.  They  get 
no  Government  support  or  help.  Now  the 
U.S.  Congress  chooses  to  Inject  itself  and 
ask  these  young  people  to  sacrifice  their 
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years  of  training  and  dedication.  Will 
their  sacrifice  affect  Russian  foreign 
policy?  I  do  not  think  so  and  neither  do 
most  of  the  so-called  experts.  Yes,  we 
have  canceled  the  Olympics  before,  but 
I  have  not  heard  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  declared  war.  Letting  our 
athletes  compete  in  Moscow  is  not  on  the 
same  par  with  wheat  and  technology. 
We  are  asking  them  to  sacrifice  as  a  sym- 
bolic gesture  and  this  gesture  will  not 
have  any  tangible  affect  in  changing 
communisms  ultimate  goals. 

Finally,  for  those  of  you  who  are  con- 
cerned about  making  a  political  state- 
ment ttirough  the  Olympics,  please  re- 
member that  in  1936,  Jesse  Owens  did 
more  to  show  Hitler's  aryan  theory  for 
the  manure  it  was  than  any  boycott  ever 
could.  Let  us  give  our  kids  a  chance  to 
show  the  Communist  tyrants  that  indi- 
vidual effort  is  a  better  system  than  col- 
lectivism.* 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Olympic 
torch  should  never  reach  Moscow. 

By  now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Soviets 
are  doing  a  splendid  job  of  igniting  world 
passion  without  anyone's  help.  The  flame 
of  Olympia  should  not  be  added  to  their 
arsenal. 

Idealists  will  be  quick  to  say  that 
politics  and  Olympics  are  the  oil  and 
water  of  our  modem  world;  they  will  not 
mix.  They  add  that  the  nations  of  the 
20th  century  must  be  willing  to  set  aside 
political  affrontery  once  every  4  years 
to  compete  in  pure  athletic  endeavor. 

In  its  most  superficial  sense,  the  ideal- 
ists' argimient  is  correct.  For  many 
Olympiads,  political  differences  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  games. 
The  most  obvious  example  was  the  1936 
Munich  contests  when  Nazis  strutted 
for  world  attention. 

Yet  even  the  poorest  memory  will  re- 
member that  1940  and  1944  games  were 
canceled  because  the  fierce  nationalism 
which  Hitler  promoted  during  those 
Olympics  was  later  put  to  more  serious 
application. 

Politics  has  marred  the  modem  games 
in  many  ways,  through  terrorist  murders 
when  the  contests  returned  to  Munich  in 
1972,  with  blatant  racism  in  Mexico  in 
1968,  and  over  recognition  of  Taiwan  in 
Montreal  in  1976.  Even  at  the  most  basic 
level,  the  games  for  athletic  supremacy 
are  Olympic  struggles  for  international 
supremacy.  Olympics  axe  political:  it  is 
a  fact  of  life. 

Once  that  fact  is  acknowledged,  the 
pressures  to  move  this  summer's  games 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  accepted. 

Politically,  the  continuance  of  this 
year's  summer  gam^o  ...  .vioscow  make  a 
very  substantial  statement.  If  we  choose 
to  disregard  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
we  are  authorizing  the  very  opposite  of 
the  Olsrmpic  mission:  To  resolve  differ- 
ences on  the  playing  field  instead  of  the 
batUefield. 

Ctmimunist  Russia  has  never  before 
hosted  an  Olympic  game.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  "news"  Js  the  word  of  the 
state  and  citizens'  perceptions  are  formed 
by  the  news  alone,  being  an  Olympic  host 
for  the  first  time  says  something  impor- 
tant. It  says  that  the  Communist  fight 
for  acceptance  in  the  world  community 
has  succeeded. 


Under  normal  conditions,  Soviet  citi- 
zens might  never  know  how  the  rest  of 
the  world  feels  about  their  government's 
brutality  in  Afghanistan.  But  if  the 
much-heralded  Olympics  fail  to  mate- 
rialize, it  would  be  an  impossible  state- 
ment to  hide. 

In  addition,  refusal  to  stage  the  Olym- 
pics there  would  have  a  devastating  fi- 
nancial impact.  Two  American  firms 
alone,  the  National  Broadcasting  Corp. 
and  Coca-Cola,  are  committed  to  $120 
miillion  and  $1.3  million  payments  to 
the  state  respectively  for  the  right  to 
share  in  the  business  of  the  Olympics. 
Tourist  and  participant  profits  to  Mos- 
cow could  reach  the  billions. 

If  America  is  sincere  about  the  state- 
ment it  makes  in  withholding  grain  and 
technology,  then  it  should  also  be  serious 
about  withholding  its  money — money 
which  can  be  used  to  build  more  Soviet 
war  machinery  after  the  Olympics  there. 

I  strcKigly  urge  the  International 
Olympic  Canmittee  to  move  this  sum- 
mer's games,  even  if  it  means  a  year  of 
delay  to  prepare  former  sites  in  Montreal 
or  Munich  once  again. 

For  the  long  run,  I  think  it  is  time  the 
Olympics  found  a  permanent  home  where 
construction  would  be  a  one-time  ex- 
pense shared  by  all  participating  coun- 
tries and  where  politics  would  simply 
cease  to  exist  for  the  hosting  nation. 
Maybe  it  is  time  to  claim  a  small  Medi- 
terranean island  where  only  the  Olympic 
flag  would  fiy. 

Only  when  the  modem  Olympics  end 
their  "look-at-me"  road  show  will  inter- 
national competition  be  confined  to  the 
playing  field.  But  after  all,  wasn't  that 
the  original  idea?  • 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  be  the  only  Member  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress who  attended  the  Berlin  Olympics 
of  1936.  Looking  back,  I  feel  it  was  wrong 
for  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations  to  help  showcase  the  repressive 
regime  of  Adolph  Hitler. 

I  was  hoping  to  attend  this  year's 
Olympics  too — and  would  still  hope  to  do 
so.  But  until  the  prospective  host  na- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union,  pulls  back  from 
her  aggressive  foray  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf,  I  feel  that  President  Carter  Is  right 
in  aiming  to  deny  her  this  great  propa- 
ganda forum. 

Other  nations  who  have  been  sickened 
by  the  Afghanistan  move  will  not  be  em- 
boldened to  show  their  feelings  unless 
we  take  the  lead. 

Jack  Murphy,  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union,  put  the  matter  well  in  a 
column  earlier  this  month.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  Mr.  Murphy's  column  for  the 
Record: 

U.S.  Olympic  Boycott  Not  a  Bad  Idea 
(By  Jack  Murphy) 

When  President  Cturtcr  bints  of  asking  the 
United  States  Olympic  team  to  withdraw 
from  the  Moscow  Oames  as  one  means  of 
protesting  Russia's  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  reaction  among  the  athletes  and  the 
Olympic  bureaucracy  Is  predictable.  Heavens, 
no,  they  cry;  sports  are  above  politics;  poli- 
tics are  an  ugly  Intrusion.  The  Ol3rmplc8  are 
the  last  refuge  of  Innocence  and  Idealism 
on  the  greenest  planet. 

Sure.  And  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  Is  a 
lovable   despot,   everybody   In   XTlster   loves 


the  British  army,  and  Gene  Shue  was  Just 
giving  that  NBA  official  a  love  tap  when  he 
started  a  punch  In  Gary  that  landed  In 
Chicago.  At  the  risk  of  being  imloved  by  the 
athletes,  I  am  obliged  to  say  the  President 
is  well  advised  In  threatening  an  Olympic 
boycott.  ^ 

Indeed,  I  wonder  why  Carter  hasn't  gone 
beyond  threats.  He  moved  swiftly  to  stop 
the  sale  of  14  million  tons  of  corn  and  wheat 
to  Russia,  thus  angering  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican farmers.  But  he  Is  more  cautious  about 
interfering  with  the  Moscow  Games.  Is  he 
less  concerned  about  the  farm  vote  than  the 
Jock  vote? 

I  And  It  encouraging  that  Walter  Byers, 
the  ayatollah  of  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association,  says  he  would  support 
a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics  to  protest 
Russia's  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

"I  think  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  leadership  position  In  the  world  far 
surpasses  tne  Interests  of  amateur  athletics, 
even  the  Olympic  Games,"  says  Byers.  "A 
disruption  of  plans  for  the  1980  Oames  Is  a 
small  inconvenience  if  It  assists  our  nation 
In  taking  a  leadership  role  In  dealing  with 
a  critical  world  Issue. 

rr  wouu)  Hrr  a  mavs 
"I  dont  see  how  you  can  say  everything 
remains  the  same  when  one  country  Is  hold- 
ing our  citizens  hostage  and  another  U  un- 
dertaking an  Invasion  which  Is  critical  to 
US.  Interests  In  the  Middle  East." 

Exactly.  Russia  obviously  intends  to  go 
ahead  with  a  long  term  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan In  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
and  world  opinion.  The  Soviets  won't  be 
deterred  by  an  embargo  on  corn  and  wheat 
or  the  threat  of  losing  American's  presence 
In  the  Moscow  Oames.  But  they  can  hold 
the  show  without  Americas  blessing  and 
co-operation.  An  Olympic  competition  with- 
out rivalry  between  Russia  and  the  UJS. 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Moscow  Oames  hold  much  importance 
to  the  Soviets.  This  Is  their  showcase  to  the 
world,  an  opportunity  to  display  Russia  at 
Its  cosmetic  best,  a  chance  to  prove  how  well 
the  Communist  system  is  working.  It  would 
be  embarrassing  to  lose  the  American;  the 
Moscow  Oames  would  be  reduced  to  a  minor 
competition  among  the  Soviets  and  their 
satellite  countries.  Good.  And  the  Russian! 
will  know  anguish  If  they  are  deprived  of 
television  coverage,  not  to  mention  980  mil- 
lion in  revenue.  In  the  U.S.  If  the  American 
team  doesn't  go,  NBC-TV  won't  use  Its 
cameras. 

I  have  sympathy  for  the  American  athletes 
who  have  trained  and  sacrificed  for  the  great 
Moscow  adventure,  but  war  always  claims 
innocent  victims.  This  is  a  form  of  war,  a 
cold  war.  Losing  a  trip  to  Moscow  does  not 
seem  a  great  sacrifice  to  Americans  who  in- 
terrupted their  careers  and  lives  for  military 
service  in  World  War  n,  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

SXNDIMa  A  MKSSAOX 

Lord  Klllanin.  the  high  priest  of  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee.  Is  practic- 
ing self-deception  if  he  truly  believes  the 
Olympics  stand  apart  from  world  politics. 
Has  he  forgotten  the  murder  of  11  Israelis 
by  Palestinian  assassins  in  the  M\inlch 
Olympics?  Or  the  politics  Involving  Taiwan, 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia?  I  recommend 
Richard  Espey's  new  book,  "The  Politics  of 
the  Olympic  Games."  to  Klllanin  and  all 
those  who  insist  the  Olympics  must  not  be 
corrupted  by  politics. 

"The  nations  of  the  world  have  Interpreted 
participation  In  the  Oames  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  national  Identlflcation," 
says  the  author.  "The  ideal  concept  of  the 
Oames  has  not  been  rejected;  it  has  merely 
been  translated  into  practical  terms." 

Walter  Byers  applauds  an  American  boy- 
cott of  the  Moscow  Games  because  "it  sends 
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a  message  to  the  world  we  are  not  going  to 
keep  turning  the  other  cheek  to  Russian 
misbehavior."  Well  said,  Walter. 

Sending  a  U.S.  team  to  Moscow  would  en- 
hance the  Impression  that  we  little  care 
about  Russian  aggression.  I'd  like  to  believe 
that's  wrong.9 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
President  Carter  delivered  a  strong  and 
sober  state  of  the  Union  message. 
America  has  entered  the  1980's  in  the 
throes  of  crisis.  The  President's  mes- 
sage refiected  the  gravity  of  our  world 
today. 

Today,  the  House  must  endorse  one 
of  the  President's  most  important  recent 
decisions — his  request  that  the  United 
States  not  participate  in  the  1980  sum- 
mer Olympic  games  unless  they  are 
transferred  from  Moscow  or  Soviet 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan 
by  February  20. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  Soviet 
Union  with  their  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan undertook  a  naked  and  blatant  act 
of  aggression  and  arrogance.  The  United 
States,  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  has  retaliated  effectively  and 
strongly,  leaving  no  one  with  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  about  to  accept  this 
situation.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  this  in- 
vasion, has  revealed  its  true  nature — 
namely  an  unreliable  partner  in  world 
peace  and  cooperation  bent  on  expand- 
ing their  influence  wherever  they  feel 
a  nation  may  be  vulnerable.  Yet,  the 
combination  of  the  resistance  they  have 
encountered  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
condemnation  they  have  received  from 
the  world  community  has  clearly  shaken 
the  Russians  to  the  point  where  there 
has  been  internal  questioning  of  the  wis- 
dom of  their  actions. 

For  the  United  States  and  its  athletes 
to  withdraw  from  the  Olympics  would 
be  a  highly  significant  action.  It  would 
deny  the  Soviets  a  forum  to  promulgate 
their  propaganda,  and  would  serve  to 
embarrass  the  U.S.S.R. 

Opponents  of  such  a  decision  argue 
that  politics  should  play  no  part  in  in- 
ternational athletics.  However,  history 
tells  us  that  the  Olympics  are  far  more 
than  a  collection  of  world  championship 
athletic  events.  The  Olympics  are  6  to 
8  years  and  millions  of  dollars  of  prep- 
aration by  the  host  country;  they  are  a 
spectacular  showcase  of  nations  whose 
strength  is  judged  on  the  abilities  of 
their  athletes;  there  are  10,000  athletes 
and  coaches,  7.500  journalists,  and  300,- 

000  foreign  spectators. 

Behind  this  spectacle  is  an  often  for- 
gotten message — ^the  Olympic  games  are 
designed  to  promote  world  peace  and 
friendship.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that 

1  support  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 249. 

How  can  we  further  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  friendship  by  going  to  Moscow 
and  condoning  the  Soviet's  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Afghanistan? 

The  Soviet  decision  to  arrest  and  forc- 
ibly remove  the  Soviet  Union's  leading 
human  rights  advocate,  Andrei  S«ik- 
harov,  from  Moscow  makes  the  site  of 
the  1980  Olympics  an  even  greater  farce. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  hosting  an  event 
that  signifies  world  peace,  smd  yet,  they 
are  aggressively  threatening  this  peace 


by  their  actions  against  Afghanistan, 
and  their  failure  to  recognize  basic 
human  rights. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  honor  the  President's 
request  to  propose  the  transfer  or  can- 
cellation of  the  1980  summer  Olympics  if 
Soviet  troops  are  not  withdrawn  from 
Afghanistan  by  February  20.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  President  that 
prompt  action  is  necessary.  I  strongly 
believe  that  if  the  Soviets  do  not  with- 
draw their  troops  by  February  20,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  they  would  do  so  at 
any  later  date.  They  have  been  given  fair 
warning.  In  addition,  I  still  have  hope 
that  an  sdtematlve  site  can  be  found. 
However,  several  months  of  preparation 
will  be  needed  to  make  the  change. 

The  issue  of  moving  the  Ol3mipics  is  a 
very  complicated  one.  Perhaps  a  recent 
Washington  Post  editorial  explains  it 
best: 

Moving  the  Olympics  would  be  costly. 
There  wovild  be  contracts  to  break  and  new 
ones  to  make.  Traditional  formats  would 
have  to  disappear  and  new  ones  replace  them. 
But  with  money,  ingenuity  and  determina- 
tion, it  could  be  done.  Not.  perhaps,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  officials,  spectators  and 
journalists  who  are  Olympics  junkies,  but  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  athletes  who  are  out 
solely  to  prove  that  they  are  the  best  in  the 
world. 

The  games  are  for  the  athletes,  and 
the  goodwill  that  results  from  interna- 
tional competition.  It  would  be  extremely 
unfortunate  to  deprive  the  athletes  and 
the  whole  world  from  that  experience, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  peace 
is  only  achieved  through  sacrifice. 

Unfortunately,  that  sacrifice  has  often 
meant  death,  but  here  we  are  offered 
with  a  nonviolent  but  effective  alterna- 
tive aimed  at  protecting  that  peace.  I  am 
inspired  by  the  patriotism  displayed  by 
the  many  American  athletes  who  have 
declared  they  are  willing  to  make  this 
noble  sacrifice,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  heartened  by 
the  strong  showing  of  EtUied  support  for 
our  position.  Several  nations  have  al- 
ready adopted  the  President's  policy,  in- 
cluding Canada,  Australia,  Great  Britain, 
and  New  Zealand.  Stm  others,  including 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  are  expected 
to  join  us  in  our  strong  protest  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  China  has  indicated 
they  would  not  send  athletes  to  Moscow 
if  the  majority  of  nations  decide  on  that 
course  of  swtion. 

President  Carter  should  be  applauded 
for  his  firm  stand  in  this  very  sensitive 
issue.  He  has  recognized  the  severity  of 
the  situation — the  real  threat  to  regional 
and  world  peace  that  has  been  posed  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  He 
has  acted  in  a  prompt  and  very  respon- 
sible manner  aimed  simply  at  protecting 
our  national  security  and  world  peace. 
His  actions  merit  our  support  today.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249,  which  urges  that  the  Olympic  games 
scheduled  for  Moscow  be  transferred  or 
canceled. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  an  abhorrent  violation 
of  the  principles  which  are  supposed  to 
characterize  the  Olympic  games.  To  allow 
the  games  to  be  held  in  Moscow  would 


be  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  massive, 
Soviet  army  of  occupation  in  Afghan- 
istan. As  long  as  the  Soviet  troops  re- 
main, the  world's  dealings  with  Russia 
cannot  proceed  in  a  "business  as  usual" 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  preference  would  be 
to  move  the  games  to  a  site  more  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  and  ideals  of  the 
Olympics.  If  such  a  transfer  cannot  be 
accomplished,  I  believe  that  the  UJS. 
Olympic  Conamittee  should  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  President  Carters  request 
that  American  athletes  not  participate  in 
the  Moscow  games.  While  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  decisions  of  the  Olympic  com- 
mittees of  other  nations,  we  should  be 
able  to  expect  that  the  USOC  wUl  sup- 
port the  President.  If  necessary,  we 
should  be  willing  to  stand  alone  on  this 
important  matter. 

Some  real  sacrifice  would  be  required 
of  American  athletes  if  we  do  not  partic- 
ipate in  the  games.  Other  individuals  and 
groups  in  our  country  have  already  been 
asked  to  make  sacrifices,  and  I  expect 
that  each  of  us  will  be  required  to  make 
some  kind  of  sacrifice  in  the  coming 
months  because  of  our  changing  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
sacriflces  are  necessary  if  the  Soviets  are 
to  understand  our  resolve  on  the  issue 
of  aggression.  Our  refusal  to  participate 
in  the  Olympic  games  will  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a  meaningful  and 
concrete  way,  that  Its  continued  viola- 
tions of  international  law,  oppression  of 
its  neighbors,  and  threats  to  world  peace 
will  not  go  unchallenged.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  249. 

The  United  States,  as  the  1980's  begins, 
faces  one  of  the  most  serious  challenges 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

American  flghting  men  may  be  risk- 
ing their  lives  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf 
coimtries.  The  American  people  will  be 
asked  to  accept  the  burden  of  increased 
defense  spending  and  military  aid  as  well 
as  to  forego  any  tax  cut  in  1980. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  some  sacrifice 
from  American  athletes.  Above  all,  our  , 
refusal  to  participate  in  the  Olympics 
will  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  action  as  well  as 
words.  Staying  out  of  the  Olympic  games 
is  the  least  we  can  do.* 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res<du- 
tion  249  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
posed boycott  of  the  Olympics  in  Moscow. 
By  now  it  should  be  clear  to  us  all  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  disqualified  itself 
from  hosting  the  Oljmipic  games  not  only 
because  of  its  criminal  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, but  also  by  its  persistent  and 
escalating  violations  of  human  rights. 
The  increasing  repression  of  intellec- 
tuals, dissidents  and  Soviet  Jews,  as 
evidenced  most  dramatically  by  this 
week's  arrest  and  internal  exiling  of  the 
world  renowned  scientist,  Andrei  ScUc- 
harov,  dramatically  points  out  again  the 
true  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Clearly 
we  must  boycott  the  Olympics  whether 
or  not  others  choose  to  Join  us.  To  give 
the  Soviet  Union  a  propaganda  platform 
at  this  time  would  be  as  wrong  as  our 
having  participated  in  the  1936  Olympics 
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which  gave  a  legitimate  platform  to  Nazi 
propaganda. 

McM'eoTer,  I  believe  we  must  go  beyond 
this  resolution  and  proceed  with  the  boy- 
cott regardless  of  possible  developments 
in  Afghanistan,  for  we  cannot  tolerate 
the  Soviet  Union's  escalation  of  repres- 
sion against  its  dissidents.  Their  actions 
directly  contradict  the  spirit  of  the 
Olympics,  which  allegedly  seek  to  foster 
greater  miderstanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  These  games  cannot  be 
hosted  by  those  who  do  not  respect  hu- 
man rights  or  international  law.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLOONtFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  386,  nays  12, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  35,  as 
follows: 

(Sou  No.  5] 
YEAS — 386 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Andenon, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aqjln 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
BaUey 
BtUdua 
Barnard 
Bame* 
Ba-uman 
Beard,  B.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Belle  lion 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademaa 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BiortalU 


Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlna,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel  son 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

delaa«Tza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Oerwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drloan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 


Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
BnglUh 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
FasceU 
Fazio 
Penwlck 
Perraro 
Fl9h 
Fisher 
Ftthlan 
Fllppo 
Florlo 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Oarcla 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 
Oors 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Qrisham 
Ouarlni 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Eauce 

Harney 

Hanaen 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

HUlis 

Hlnson 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtanan 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Jcbnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFaloe 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

T^hman 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LoelBer 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDoneid 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 


Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Crane,  Daniel 


Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Idlchel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakiey 

Moffett 

Moiiohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorfaead, 

Oalif. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
Quayle 
QuUlen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santlni 

NAYS— 12 
Dellums 
Erdahl 
Forsjrthe 
Ooldwater 


Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sjnon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Geitnaln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenbolm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Sbudds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wlnn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Gramm 
Kastenmeler 
Nolan 
Stokes 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"'— 1 


Addabbo 
Anderson,  ni. 
AuColn 
Honker 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burton,  John 
Crane,  Philip 
Daniel,  R.  w. 
Dicks 
Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Flndlejr 


Goodling 
NOT  VOTING — 36 


Flood 
Foley 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kazen 
Madlgan 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  ni. 
Nelson 
Pepper 


Prltchard 

Richmond 

Royer 

Symms 

Traxler 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yoimg.  Alaska 


D  1320 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Royer. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Prltchard. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Find- 
ley. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  PhUlp  Crane. 

Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Synuns. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr 
Treen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnola  with  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  MOORE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wm  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

rnXE    AMKNDMXNT    OFTERED    BT    MX.    ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  urging  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee,  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Olympic  Committees  of 
other  countries  to  take  certain  actions  with 
respect  to  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
meeting  I  was  attending  over  at  the  Sen- 
ate I  missed  the  vote  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  249,  rollcall  No.  5.  the 
resolution  deaUng  with  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  1980  simimer  Olympic  games. 
If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  as  I  did  this  morning  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  appoint- 
ment with  some  high  school  constituents 
today  imavoidably  kept  me  from  being 
present  on  the  floor  when  the  House 
voted  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249,  roUcall  No.  5.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  resolution. 

While  I  recognize  the  interest  in 
young  American  athletes  entering  world 
competition  in  events  of  their  choice,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Olympic  games 
continue  to  be  a  proper  site  for  cwnpe- 
tition  when  the  host  country  is  denying 
all  Olympic  principles  of  contesting  in 
the  high  standards  of  sportsmanship. 
For  American  athletes  to  go  to  Moscow 
while  Soviet  troops  invade  Afghanistan 
would  be  to  deny  the  principles  of  our 
Nation  and  the  Olympic  games.  I,  there- 
fore, with  vigor  and  determination,  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  President  Carter 
that  we  refuse  to  show  any  support  of 
Soviet  aggression. 
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D  1330 
EXTENSION     OP     NONDISCRIMINA- 
TORY TREATMENT  TO  PRODUCTS 
OP  CHINA 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU 
up  House  Resolution  529  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  House  shall, 
section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  resolve  Itself  into  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  204)  approv- 
ing the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment to  the  products  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China:  Provided.  That  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  and  before  the  House 
resolves  itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  It  shall  be  in  order  to  offer  one  mo- 
tion to  limit  debate  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  said  resolution,  and  said  motion 
shall  not  be  debatable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lu- 
ken). The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNC)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
unusual  rule  because  it  modifies  a  law 
which  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
a  matter  such  as  the  one  that  this  rule 
will  make  in  order. 

The  rule  was  necessary  because  the  res- 
olution included  a  problem  with  the 
Budget  Act.  It  was  important  that  the 
matter  be  dealt  with  promptly  because  it 
involves  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
under  the  Constitution  to  initiate  reve- 
nue needs.  TTierefore,  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  felt  that  it  was 
an  emergency  matter,  and  so  ruled;  and 
thus,  it  was  possible  to  have  a  hearing 
and  action  on  the  matter  so  that  it  could 
come  up  today. 

In  addition,  the  rule  does  several  other 
things.  It  provides  for  the  automatic 
resolution  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  when  the  rule  is  adopted.  It  does 
not  provide,  as  the  law  does,  for  a  post- 
ponement motion,  but  it  does  provide,  as 
the  law  does,  for  a  motion  to  limit  debate. 

I  imderstand  that  the  20  hours  pro- 
vided for  normally  under  the  law  will  be 
proposed  to  be  limited  to  4  hours  of  de- 
bate under  that  motion,  which  will  have 
to  be  offered  in  the  House.  Otherwise,  the 
rule  merely  makes  it  possible  for  the 
House  to  act  promptly  on  the  question  of 
a  most-favored-nation  approach  for 
China,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  it  is,  in  mv  opinion,  an  urgent  matter 
because  of  the  possible  foreign  policy 
consequences. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  not  be 
extended  debate  on  the  rule  so  that  we 
could  proceed  to  a  rather  more  extended 
discussion  of  the  matter  under  the  rule 
provided  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  eis  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that  we 
should  be  taking  up  immediately  upon 
the  heels  of  a  resolution  overwhelmingly 
criticizing  and  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
express  just  the  opposite  attitude  toward 


the  other  major  Communist  prison  house 
of  peoples  in  the  world  today.  Red  China. 
We  should  consider  this  legislation  in  the 
context  of  those  two  acts  because  the 
tendency  in  this  country  and  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  is  to  discuss  foreign  policy 
in  simplistic  terms  and  Uve  to  regret  it 
later,  as  we  are  now  doing  in  the  instance 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mssouri  (Mr.  Bolling),  the  dis- 
t  Jiguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve,  should  deem  this  to  be  an  emer- 
gency measure  in  our  committee  requir- 
ing no  normal  notice  for  consideration. 
The  gentleman  acted  with'n  his  rights, 
but  perhaps  it  is  the  measure  of  impor- 
tance placed  on  th  s  legislation  by  the 
adminstration  that  they  would  feel  it 
an  emergency  to  give  preferential  trade 
status  to  the  Red  Chinese  even  before 
the  Congress  is  told  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  give  military  assistance  to 
the  Red  Chinese,  as  indicated  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  in  the  remarks  made 
during  the  1 -minute  speeches. 

This  legislation  should  be  considered 
in  the  widest  context  of  foreign  policy. 
It  should  not  be  accepted  totally  on  the 
basis  of  simply  being  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  trade  statute  expressly  reserves  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  judge  this  matter.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  in  the  debate  which  will 
follow,  that  these  issues  will  be  ad- 
dressed. But  exercising  my  prerogative 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  few  of  these  is- 
sues, and  I  hope  to  hear  answers  from 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  if  these  trade  rights  are  given 
to  the  Red  Chinese,  to  our  longtime  ally, 
Taiwan,  about  which  we  heard  so  much 
on  this  floor  when  the  President  cchi- 
verted  our  longtime  ally  into  the  anom- 
alous position  of  being  a  trading  corpora- 
tion sronewhere  in  the  Far  East.  I  would 
like  to  know  precisely  how  this  will  ef- 
fect our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  will  benefit. 

Last  week  I  had  the  honor  to  debate 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chsimber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Lesher,  on  a  television 
program  on  this  very  issue.  The  moral 
blindness  of  big  business  in  this  coimtry 
was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  that 
debate. 

Mr.  Lesher  adopted  the  view  that 
someone  was  going  to  sell  the  rope  to 
Red  China  so  U.S.  business  might  as  well 
benefit,  although  he  did  not  add  that  the 
rope  might  eventually  be  used  to  hang 
us,  as  Vladimir  Lenin  predicted  about 
capitalism  many  years  ago. 

It  is  not  to  be  ignored  that  the  Chi- 
nese people,  under  the  current  domina- 
tion of  the  Communist  government  in 
Peking,  make  up  nearly  1  billion  of  the 
world's  people.  But  they  only  account 
for,  as  far  as  total  U.S.  world  trade  is 
concerned  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent,  as  far  as  our  exports,  and  less 
than  one-flf th  of  1  percent  as  far  as  the 
imports  from  that  country.  Yet  our  ally, 
Taiwan,  which  President  Carter  rejected, 


is  one  of  the  largest  trading  partners  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  area  (rf  $9  to  $10 
biUion  annually  in  recent  years.  So  we 
kick  our  friends  and  reward  our  enemies. 

Yes,  we  have  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  this  Commimist  naticm.  but  as 
the  Members  will  see  in  the  debate,  what 
precisely  does  this  trade  mean,  and  what 
is  it  that  we  are  going  to  get  from  it? 
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Now,  if  you  listen  to  the  advocates 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
those  from  the  business  community,  you 
will  be  told  that  we  have  a  very  rich 
China  market  and  that  we  are  going  to 
sell  all  sorts  of  things  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. 

But  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  what 
those  things  are  that  we  are  gomg  to 
seU  and  buy.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
and  the  statistics  that  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Cwnmerce  Department 
readily  show  that  big  business  in  this 
country  wants  to  retip  a  great  deal  of 
profit  frmn  the  China  trade.  Because  if 
this  bill  is  passed,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  will  be  able  to  extend  credits  to 
the  Red  Chinese;  and  who  will  benefit? 

I  hesitate  to  read  this  list,  because 
based  on  this  information,  which  is 
scanty,  from  the  Eximbank,  imdoubt- 
edly,  this  will  compel  the  vote  of  a  great 
many  Congressmen  wishing  to  curry  fa- 
vor with  those  big  businesses  in  their 
districts. 

Boeing,  Westinghouse,  General  Elec- 
tric, McDonnell  Douglas,  General  Mo- 
tors, Allis  Chalmers,  Chrysler,  all  will 
benefit  from  direct  subsidies  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  in  the  sense  of  the  guar- 
anteed loans  from  the  Eximbank. 

And,  of  course,  if  the  Red  Chinese  &re 
grsinted  membership  in  the  World  Bank, 
it  will  go  even  further  to  involve  direct 
payments  by  the  American  taxpayers  to 
subsidize  the  Red  China  trade. 

No  wonder  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  clamoring  for  this  legislation. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  who  it  will  not 
help.  It  will  not  help  the  Elkton  Sparkler 
Co.  of  Elkton,  Md.  It  will  not  help  the 
New  Jersey  Fireworks  Co.  of  Vineland, 
N.J.,  or  Elkton,  Md.  They  stand  to  be  put 
out  of  business. 

Why?  Because  the  slave  labor  imder 
the  heel  of  the  government  in  Peking  is 
able  to  order  people  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  work  for  little  or 
nothing,  and  they  will  be  able  to  out- 
produce and  flood  the  fireworks  market, 
as  they  are  already  intending  to  do  even 
before  these  import  duties  are  removed. 

If  you  are  from  a  textile-producing 
district,  you  had  better  think  twice  about 
this,  because  the  largest  single  import 
from  Red  China  in,  for  instance,  1978, 
was  over  $20  miUion  worth  of  shirts. 
Shirts  made  by  slave  labor  that  will  dis- 
place those  made  in  the  garment  fac- 
tories of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  and 
South  Carolina  and  a  great  many  other 
places. 

No  wonder  the  textile  worker  imicms 
are  very  much  concerned  about  this.  No 
wonder  they  have  pointed  out  that  Chi- 
nese workers  earning  as  Uttle  as  $35  a 
month  and  apprentices  earning  as  Uttle 
as  $8.50  are  about  to  flood  our  country 
with  cheap  products  far  below  any  cost 
we  can  achieve. 
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When  you  have  slave  labor,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  achieve  that  kind  of  trade 
balance. 

Now  here  is  what  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  want  us  to  believe,  and 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  in  my  polit- 
ical career  the  occasion  to  ever  quote 
House  and  Garden  magazine. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  decided 
last  year  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders,  their 
very  kind  request  to  engage  in  the  last 
of  the  United  States-Chinese  exchanges 
by  the  Cwigress  under  the  terms  of  the 
Shanghai  commimique,  produced  by  an- 
other great  event  in  the  life  of  Richard 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger,  a  few  years 
ago. 

That  statement  called  for  the  exchange 
of  U.S.  congressional  delegations  and 
Red  Chinese  groups.  So  I  went.  Shortly 
after  my  retium,  I  happened  to  see  this 
magnificent  full-color  production  in 
Home  and  Garden  and  in  its  pages  trade 
with  Red  China  is  made  to  look  terribly 
attractive.  Listen  to  the  titles  the  so- 
phisticated authors  chose  for  these 
articles: 

Red,  Symbol  of  Light  in  which  you  can 
see  the  wonderful  gold  lacquered  antiques 
of  past  Chinese  glory;  Blue  and  White, 
Ccdors  of  East  and  West;  Embroidery, 
Poetry  and  Silk,  Wonders  of  China. 

One  has  to  read  it  to  believe  the  as- 
tronomic comments  alone  made  by  the 
editions  of  this  New  York  publishing 
giant. 

That  is  not  the  Red  China  I  saw.  Yes, 
based  in  the  great  history  of  that  coim- 
try,  much  of  that  beauty  remains.  The 
Commimists  are  willing  to  export  to  us 
the  trinkets  and  the  antiques  and  feath- 
ers and  down  and  licorice  and  the  root 
tea,  but  what  they  want  from  us  is  so- 
phisticated computers.  They  want  the 
ability  to  build  up  their  military  capacity, 
the  abiUty  to  bring  their  nation  out  of 
the  dark  age  in  which  it  now  exists  and 
to  grow  strong  for  world  conquest. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  quite 
carefully  before  they  vote  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  place  your  reliance  on  this 
new-found  trade.  One  of  the  trade  ex- 
perts in  New  York,  William  Casey,  a  few 
months  ago,  in  assessing  the  likelihood 
of  trade,  said  in  his  opinion  that  the  trade 
will  be  nearly  all  one  way,  exports  to 
China.  The  real  question  is  how  the  Chi- 
nese will  pay  for  them. 

I  have  told  my  colleagues  how  they 
will  pay  for  them,  by  borrowing  from 
the  U.S.  taxpayers,  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  from  other  world  lend- 
ing institutions  which  U.S.  taxpayers 
are  forced  to  subsidize. 

Sit  with  me  in  Peking  last  April  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  We  are  being  briefed 
by  U.S.  Ambassador  Leonard  Woodcock. 
He  tells  us  of  the  glowing  prospect  of 
trade  with  Red  China. 

What  we  were  not  told,  but  which  Time 
magazine — and  from  the  Hong  Kong  edi- 
tion, I  have  this  page,  last  April— what 
we  were  not  told  was  that  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, the  very  we^  we  were  there  in  Pe- 
king, had  canceled  nearly  $3  billion  in 
contracts  with  both  U.S.  businessmen, 
about  $2  billion  of  that  with  Japanese 
businessmen. 

Why?  Because  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  So  Hyatt  Interna- 


tional, Intercontinental  Hotels,  United 
States  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  who  were 
there  drooling  over  the  prospects  of  prof- 
its, were  suddenly  cut  short,  as  were 
their  Japanese  brothers. 

That  is  the  kind  of  constancy  we  can 
expect  in  Red  Chinese  trade.  And  I  ex- 
pect that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
U.S.  business  community  wants  to  ease 
some  of  the  financial  problems  of  the 
Chinese  by  resorting  to  subsidies  from  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  turn  my 
direction  to  the  human  rights  issue.  The 
only  reason  this  resolution  is  before  us 
today  is  because  the  good  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik),  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), some  years  ago  had  the  foresight 
to  tie  immigration  policy  to  our  trade 
policy. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  vote  on 
that  issue:  Does  the  Red  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment permit  tree  emigration?  Deng 
Xiaoping,  as  I  was  listening  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People,  last  April,  responded 
to  the  question  about  free  emigration, 
with  a  cynical  reply  only  a  dictator  who 
controls  his  nation  could  possibly  give: 
"How  many  do  you  want?"  He  said,  "We 
will  send  them.  How  many  do  you 
want?" 

That  is  a  good  response.  What  it 
meant  was  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
send  those  poor  souls  in  the  Chinese 
hierarchy  of  citizens  who  were  unneces- 
sary, but  do  not  put  that  question  to  the 
ones  who  languish  in  the  prisons.  Do  not 
put  that  question  to  the  dissidents  who 
exist  in  Peking,  who  now  no  longer  have 
the  "Freedom  WtiU."  as  a  place  of  expres- 
sion. 

No,  we  have  no  assurances  from  the 
Red  Chinese  that  the  Vanik-Jackson 
amendment  will  be  observed.  We  have 
only  the  statement  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration that  confidential  assurances 
have  been  given,  so  confidential  that 
Congress  cannot  see  them. 

Now  in  the  wider  sense  of  human 
rights,  may  I  quote  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  who  said  upon  his  1977  inau- 
gural— 

Commitment  to  human  rights  must  be  ab- 
solute, because  we  are  free.  We  can  never  be 
Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  freedom  elsewhere. 
Our  moral  sense  dictates  a  clear-cut  pref- 
erence for  those  societies  who  share  with  us 
an  abiding  respect  for  individual  human 
rights. 

That  is  what  the  President  said  when 
he  was  inaugurated.  He  has  reiterated 
that  repeatedly.  You  can  believe  it,  if  the 
President  tells  you  that. 

Are  we  abiding  by  that  standard  by 
trading  with  the  Red  Chinese?  Maybe 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  read  the  doc- 
ument called  "The  Human  Cost  of  Com- 
munism in  China."  It  was  printed  in  the 
92d  Congress  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  other  body.  In  it  there 
are  some  startling  statistics  and  they 
have  never  to  this  day  been  refuted. 
I  quote  in  part: 

In  the  case  of  Red  China,  the  available 
documentation,  while  not  so  extensive  as  In 
this  case  of  the  Soviets,  Is  still  substantial 
enough  to  permit  estimates  within  wider 
margins.  It  Is  the  author  of  this  report's 
opinion  and  estimate  after  studying  all  of 
the  evidence  that  communism  in  China  from 


the  time  of  the  first  civil  war  In  1927  to  1936, 
until  today — 

That  was  in  1971— 
has  cost  a  minimum  of  34  million  lives  and 
that  the  total  may  run  as  high  as  64  million 

lives. 

Not  even  the  Soviet  Union  has  ap- 
proached that  kind  of  mass  slaughter  of 
one's  own  people. 

I  have  to  ask  the  Members  if  any  of 
them  have  had  the  honor  to  witness,  as 
I  have,  an  event  such  as  I  saw  at  the 
Shanghai  Middle  School  at  midday.  Each 
day  in  Red  China,  all  of  the  students  in 
unison  to  the  tune  of  Peking  Radio's 
marshal  music  blaring,  go  through  mili- 
tary exercises  that  would  make  Adolf 
Hitler  somewhat  envious. 

It  is  rather  imnerving  for  someone 
from  the  West  to  see  the  extent  of  the 
regimentation  of  the  people,  particularly 
the  young  people,  in  Red  China.  Is  that 
human  rights? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  and  I  pleaded  with  our  guide, 
who  had  told  us  that  we  would  be  able 
to  see  the  "democracy  wall,"  later  in  the 
afternoon.  We  were  detoured  up  every 
back  street  of  Peking  to  avoid  it  when 
I  happened  to  notice  the  "freedom  wall" 
as  we  passed  it  in  our  vehicle  and  I 
pointed  it  out.  The  guide  admitted,  "Yes, 
that  is  it." 

I  said,  "Let  us  stop.  You  said  we  would 
stop." 

"No.  Can't  stop.  The  schedule  is  too 
late,"  despite  the  fact  we  were  half  an 
hour  ahead.  "Can't  stop.  Later.  Tomor- 
row." We  were  leaving,  of  course,  the 
country  the  next  day. 
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They  did  not  want  us  to  see  the  one 
place  where  a  slight  degree  of  freedom 
had  a  chance  to  be  exercised.  Since  that 
visit,  even  this  small  freedom  has  been 
abolished.  There  is  no  Freedom  Wall  and 
further,  the  dissidents  have  been  thrown 
into  prison.  So  much  for  human  rights. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  so  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  about 
the  abhorrent  racial  policies  of  South 
Africa,  who  have  criticized  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  people  of  color  in  Rho- 
desia, that  those  who  are  so  concerned  by 
the  dictatorship  of  Somoza  in  Nicaragua, 
I  hope  they  will  raise  their  voices  today 
in  voting  on  a  bill  that  will  give  direct  aid 
to  this  great  mass  slaughterer  of  their 
own  people,  the  Red  (Chinese. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  this  last 
thought  to  ponder.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  issued  a  report  by 
his  Subcommittee  on  Asian  Affairs  last 
December.  It  is  worth  reading.  In  that 
report  he  said  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  this  Government  to  give 
military  aid  to  the  Red  Chinese  at  this 
point;  and  yet,  on  January  21,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  from  their  excellent  Pe- 
king bureau,  reported  that  the  United 
States  is  pressing  its  West  European  al- 
lies and  Japan  for  a  major  relaxation  of 
controls  limiting  saJes  of  miUtary  related 
technology  to  China  at  the  same  time  it 
is  tightening  restrictions  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  learned  this  from  the  Sun's 
reporter  who  got  it  from  European  diplo- 
mats in  Peking. 

This  morning  we  learned  that  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  is  going  to  fol- 
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low  up  Secretary  Brown's  visit  to  Pricing 
with  an  actual  request  to  this  Congress 
to  send  military  equipment  to  the  Red 
Chinese.  Now,  what  does  that  mean  in 
terms  of  the  world?  What  about  these  17 
million  free  souls,  the  Taiwanese  and 
free  Chinese  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan. 
Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  leaders  of 
Red  China,  who  only  a  few  months  ago 
were  sending  their  troops  and  guns  to 
attack  Vietnam,  not  particularly  our  fa- 
vorite nation,  or  a  few  years  ago  were 
attacking  India,  or  helped  the  other  side 
to  kill  Americans  in  Vietnam,  or  helped 
the  other  side  to  kill  Americans  in  the 
Korean  war,  does  anyone  doubt  that  this 
is  the  same  Red  China?  Do  they  think 
they  will  not  use  these  weapons  for  their 
own  purposes? 

No. 

Do  you  really  think  that  they  will  give 
us  any  assistance  in  Afghanistan  or  else- 
where? Certainly  the  Chinese  have  an 
almost  pathological  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  may  be  correct.  Those 
troops  on  the  Soviet-Chinese  border  are 
there  because  the  Red  Chinese  greatly 
fear  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  could  wipe  out  the  Red  Chinese 
in  a  matter  of  hours  if  they  used  their 
full  capabihties,  and  the  Red  Chinese 
Army  has  no  capacity  to  do  anything  to 
the  Soviet  Union  except  perhaps  histor- 
ically as  they  have  in  the  past  to  other 
invaders,  swallow  them  up  in  some  sort 
of  offensive  should  the  Soviets  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  make  an  incursion  into  Red 
China. 

There  is  no  balance  against  the  Soviets 
to  be  gained  by  cottoning  up  to  the  Red 
Chinese. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  a  January 
21  article  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
Don  Oberdorfer  which  imderscores  the 
refusal  by  the  Red  Chinese  to  even  estab- 
lish a  hot  line  between  Washington  and 
Peking,  and  even  more  importantly, 
points  out  that  the  Red  Chinese  refused 
to  vote  at  the  United  Nations  on  the 
issue  of  the  hostages,  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Iran.  Yes,  they  are  our  friends, 
we  are  told,  mutually  understanding,  we 
are  told.  But  they  did  not  even  vote  with 
us;  they  left  the  council  room  so  that 
they  would  not  have  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other. 

These  are  the  same  people  that  were 
denouncing  us  only  a  few  years  ago  as 
the  world's  top  capitalist  roaders  and 
other  terms  of  endearment. 

Stanley  Kamow  in  the  Star  wrote,  and 
I  would  like  to  quote,  "After  admitting 
that  he  has  been  naive  about  the  Soviet 
Union  for  3  years,  Jimmv  Carter  now 
seems  to  be  displaying  a  similar  kind  of 
innocence  toward  China.  And  his  ap- 
proach to  Peking  could  also  prove  to  be 
a  formula  for  disaster." 

I  happen  to  believe  we  ought  to  think 
twice  before  we  make  this  firm  decision, 
before  we  give  preferred  trade  status  to 
Red  China.  Up  imtil  now,  the  policy  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  has  been 
to  curry  favor  constanUy  with  the  Rus- 
sisms.  That  has'  failed  miserably.  Now 
we  are  told  we  must  go  from  the  embrace 
of  the  Russian  bear  to  the  embrace  of 
the  Chinese  dragon.  That  is  what  is  at 
Issue  in  this  legislation,  because  we  do 
not   even   accord   the   favorable   trade 


status  to  the  Soviets  that  we  are  about  to 
be  asked  to  accord  to  the  Red  Chinese. 

Lest  this  Government  make  another 
serious  mistake  in  our  foreign  policy,  I 
was  about  to  offer  a  motion  to  postpone 
this  legislation  until  we  learn  the  full 
extent  of  the  ideas  of  the  sophisticates 
and  amateurs  that  run  our  State  De- 
partment and  formulate  our  policies  to- 
ward Red  China.  I  am  precluded  by  this 
rule  from  offering  such  a  motion.  I 
think,  quite  frankly,  the  rule  should  be 
voted  down  and  that  in  the  full  context 
of  our  emerging  foreign  policy  we  ought 
to  imderstand  what  we  are  doing  here, 
lest  in  a  short  time  we  may  face  the 
same  predicament  with  Red  China  we 
now  face  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
are  both  of  the  same  piece.  They  are  both 
major  Communist  nations,  and  in  the 
final  and  inevitable  showdown  I  suspect 
they  will  be  together  and  not  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  usual,  excellent  argumenta- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  I  urge  this  House  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  529  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  work  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  204,  the  resolution  approving 
MFN  for  China. 

I  think  many  Members  look  upon 
MFN  as  some  sort  of  goodie  that  we 
accord  to  people  for  good  conduct  around 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply 
the  normal  trading  status  that  we  enjoy 
with  nearly  200  countries  of  the  world, 
some  good,  some  bad,  some  left,  some 
right,  some  everything.  The  only  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  MFN  with  us  are 
nonmarket  countries  from  whom  we  can 
get  no  assurances  of  a  reasonable  and 
humane  immigration  policy. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  If,  as  the  gentleman 
says,  it  is  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
and  it  is  the  norm,  why  then  do  we  have 
such  things  as  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  so  that  the  President  must 
certify  certain  things  in  order  to  give 
MFN? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  it  was  just  as 
I  stated.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides 
that  there  is  a  prohibition  against  non- 
market  countries  who  do  not  have  what 
we  consider  humane  immigration 
policies. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  there  a  potential  prob- 
lem in  trading  with  nonmarket  econ- 
omies? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  think  it  is  germane  to 
talk  about  that  point.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  and  it  is  the 
part  of  the  law  that  we  are  working  with 
today.  I  think  the  gentlemtm  ought  to 
ask  the  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton or  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  why  they  offered 
the  amendment  in  the  first  instance. 


Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  guess  what  I  am 
really  getting  to,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further :  the  gmtleman  from  Mlnne. 
sota  was  with  me  quite  recently  in  Bul- 
garia. On  the  immigration  and  human 
rights  situation,  the  President  of  Bul- 
garia rock-ribbed  the  straight  Commimist 
line.  The  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union  sat 
there  and  said  to  us:  "Who  do  you  think 
you  are  kidding  by  giving  MFN  to  China? 
Their  human  rights  policies  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  ours  or  no  better  than  ours." 
Does  the  gentleman  remember  him  say- 
ing that?      

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  remember  vividly. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  So  does  the  gentleman 
think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  discrim- 
inatory treatment  and  we  should  not  have 
discriminatory  treatment?  That  is  what 
I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  I  may  respcmd  to  the 
gentleman,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
take  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  and 
that  section  says  that  the  President  can 
recommend  to  us  that  MFN  be  granted 
to  one  of  these  nonmarket  nations  If  he 
has  assurances  that  it  is  going  to  operate 
an  immigration  policy  satisfactory  to  the 
definition  under  the  law.  He  did  so  in 
the  case  of  China.  He  has  not  done  so 
in  the  case  of  Russia. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  hard  to  know  the 
immigration  policies  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, but  since  the  gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  believe  the  President  of  Bulgaria 
in  most  matters,  why  does  the  gentleman 
accept  his  allegation  that  the  Chinese 
may  have  bad  policy  and  somebody  else 
does  not? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Because  I  think  he 
made  eminent  good  sense  in  this  one  in- 
stance, and  also  reflected  most  of  the 
testimMiy  we  had  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

If  I  may  proceed,  Mr.  Speaker,  MFN 
is  our  normal  trading  relationship  with 
most  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  being 
recommended  by  our  committee  not  be- 
cause of  global  considerations,  although 
they  are  important  and  may  be  very  im- 
portant to  smne  Members  in  the  way  they 
vote  on  this  matter. 
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The  committee  is  bringing  it  to  the 
Members  because  we  think  it  is  good  for 
the  economic  condition  of  the  United 
States  that  we  enter  into  a  normal  trade 
relationship  with  this  country.  It  is  not 
a  goody  we  give  to  China.  We  expect 
that  it  will  be  good  for  us  and  good  for 
them.  I  support  the  rule,  therefore,  that 
is  before  us,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  529. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  in  closing  I 
would  only  say,  in  the  context  of  the 
announcement  today  of  possible  military 
aid  to  Red  China  from  the  United  States, 
I  think  that  the  Executive  branch  and 
the  President  owes  it  to  this  Congress  to 
give  us  a  full  picture  of  what  he  thinks 
our  relationship  with  this  Communist 
nation  will  be  before  we  act  on  the  issue 
of  trade.  The  only  way  we  can  postpone 
this  matter,  unfortunately,  is  to  defeat 
the  rule.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
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the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKEaR  jwo  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  321,  nays  74, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

AJiaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

OalU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Asbley 
Aspln 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BM«uter 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bouqu&rd 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
BroomSeld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Burllson 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
dinger 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Oonable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
□onlelson 
Daschle 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Deckard 
Dell  urns 
Derrick 


[Boll  No.  6] 

YEAS— 321 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evens,  Tnd. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Pazlo 

Perraro 

Pish 

Plaher 

Flthlan 

FUppo 

P.orlo 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Powler 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Qaydoe 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagwdorn 

Hail,  Ohio 

HaU.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

HlilU 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 


Jones,  Tenn 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Koetmayer 

LaPalce 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

I<uken 

Lundlne 

MeClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

MUtulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnisb 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Fa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pasbayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 


Preyer 

Price 

Puraell 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Raihall 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 


Archer 

Atkinson 

Badbam 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Bethune 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Campbell 

Carney 

Collins,  Tex. 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  Mich. 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Fenwlck 

Porsythe 

Ooodllng 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Grisbam 


Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stan  ion 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

awift 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

numan 

NAYS— 74 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Hlnson 
Hopkins 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Kelly 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 

Lshman 
Lewis 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lungren 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Martin 
Mathis 
Moffett 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Wwanaji 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont. 

WUiiams,  Ohio 

WUson,  Bob 

Wlnn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

young,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Moorhead, 

Oallf. 
Mottl 
Paul 
Porter 
Regula 
Rltter 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Satterfleld 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Stenhohn 
Stump 
Tauke 
Walker 
Whittakfer 


NOT  VOTINO— 39 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  Ql. 

AEbbrook 

AuColn 

Bonker 

Burton,  John 

Coelho 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dougherty 

Early 


EdwEU-ds,  Ala. 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fountain 

Uance 

Hawkins 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Madigan 


Murphy,  m. 

Nelson 

Pritchard 

Richmond 

Royer 

Symms 

Treen 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 


D   1410 
Clerk  announced 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Royer. 

Mr.  Early  with  B4r.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Sjrmms. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Pritchard. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Hy<le. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Dixon. 


Mr.  SHELBY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schulze)  and 
myself. 

The  motion  w{is  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OP     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  204),  with  Mr.  Nolan  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  CHAffiMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  mo- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schulze)  will  be  recognized  for 
2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

D  1420 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  important  occasion,  an  historic  bill. 
The  resolution  we  consider  today  will 
normalize  trading  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  It  is  an  historic  occa- 
sion, a  turning  point  in  our  relations 
with  the  most  populous  coimtry  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
diplomatic  and  private  contacts  which 
began  during  the  Nixon  administration 
and  continued  during  the  Pord  and 
Carter  administrations.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
effort,  the  results  of  which  will  bie  of  im- 
portance to  all  of  the  nations  in  the 
world. 

Recent  events  have  increased  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  our  security  and  for- 
eign policy  in  improving  our  relations 
with  China.  As  the  President  said  last 
night  our  decision  to  normalize  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
help  preserve  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area  of  the  Western  Pacific.  The  agree- 
ment will  bring  major  trade  benefits  to 
the  American  economy.  The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  estimates  as  a 
result  of  this  agreement  our  exports  to 
China  could  increase  by  as  much  as  $3 
bilUon  over  a  5-year  period.  Our  present 
balance  in  trade  surplus  with  China 
should  continue  over  that  period  of  time. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  trsule 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Vanik)  for  the  major 
effort  that  he  and  his  subcommittee  have 
put  into  this  program  and  particularly 
in  view  of  the  long  history  of  controversy 
with  our  extension  of  most-favored-na- 
tions treatment  to  Communist  countries. 
Of  course,  the  problem  of  immigration 
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has  been  always  present  in  the  consid- 
erations, and  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  He  has  shown  states- 
manship and  leadership.  I  think  that 
without  that  kind  of  persistmce  we 
would  not  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  special  Inter- 
est as  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  in  this  matter.  We  on  the  Pa- 
cific rim  all  have  an  important  stake  in 
the  opening  of  this  new  market  for  ex- 
ports. Our  farmers  are  already  selling 
wheat  to  China.  Oregon  businessmen 
are  trying  to  win  construction  and 
dredging  projects  and  contracts.  They 
are  trying  to  sell  electronic  equipment 
and  many  other  products. 

In  addition  Oregon  sent  an  official 
state  trade  mission  to  China  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  This  is  resulting  in 
opening  up  some  very  exciting  possibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
these  earlier  efforts  of  the  State,  the 
Port  of  Portland  and  individual  Orego- 
nians  are  bearing  fruit.  This  is  the  type 
of  effort  we  need  to  expand  our  business 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I 
therefore  urge  the  Members  to  approve 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  204 
which  extends  nondiscriminatory  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  the  People's 
Repubhc  of  China  as  provided  for 
in  the  trade  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  China  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  October  23  for  approval 
under  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States- 
China  trade  agreement  offers  great 
advantages  to  both  countries.  It  will 
remove  barriers  to  trade  by  lowering  our 
tariffs  and  providing  for  reciprocal  non- 
discriminatory treatment  of  imports  and 
exports. 

"Hie  trade  facilitation  measures  in- 
clude provisions  covering  business  of- 
fices, representatives,  government  trade 
ofBces,  trade  promotion  activities,  finan- 
cial transactions,  patent,  trademark  and 
copyright  protection  and  settlements  of 
disputes.  In  addition  the  agreement 
includes  provisions  to  protect  our  busi- 
nessmen and  workers  from  economic 
dislocations  that  might  be  caused  by  sud- 
den unfair  or  injurious  imports  of  Chi- 
nese goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  agreement  will 
help  American  businessmen  compete  in 
what  is  potentially  the  largest  market 
in  the  world.  However,  It  will  not 
result — and  we  all  should  recognize 
this— in  a  sudden  leap  in  our  exports  to 
China.  Trading  with  China  will  be 
extremely  difficult.  It  wiU  take  a  lot  of 
work  and  a  lot  of  diligence  in  order  to 
develop  the  right  kind  of  arrangements 
and  programs  that  will  make  it  possible. 

They  do  not  have  adequate  foreign 
exchange  to  buy  all  they  want,  which 
is  understandable,  so  trade  will  be  very 
dependent  upon  financing.  Their  tightly 
controlled  economy  and  trade  must  be 
considered  and  what  it  wants  to  buy 
shifts  with  changes  in  political  leader- 
ship and  the  language  and  cultural  bar- 
riers will  make  trade  unusually  difficult. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  expect  any  imme- 
diate surge  but  the  long-range  possi- 
bilities are  very,  very  exciting  and  it 
does  allow  an  entree  into  the  kinds  of 
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discussion  and  negotiation  which  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  long  nm. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  trade  is 
presently  dominated  by  Japan,  Germany, 
and  a  few  other  coimtries  so  our  busi- 
nessmen will  face  stiff  competition  in 
trying  to  win  contracts.  However,  in  the 
coming  years,  given  the  necessary  effort 
by  American  businessmen  and  workers 
and  by  the  Government,  trade  with 
China  should  grow  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  our  overall  trade.  China 
wants  to  increase  its  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

I  headed  a  delegation  of  members 
from  the  trade  subcommittee  in  (Thina 
this  last  spring.  We  had  very  important 
meetings  with  high  officials  including 
Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiauping.  The  dis- 
cussions were  extremely  articulate.  They 
understand  the  problems.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  work  out  the  procedures  in 
their  economy  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  interlink  with  our  economic 
system  in  meaningful  trade  relation- 
ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  passing  this  resolu- 
tion the  Members  will  assure  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  we  need  to  in- 
crease trade  and  through  increased  trade 
to  solidify  and  improve  our  relations 
with  one  of  the  world's  most  strategi- 
cally situated  and  important  naticHis. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  helping  to  move 
this  legislation  through  our  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume  in  connection 
with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  204  provides  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  extension  of  non- 
discriminatory (most-favored-nation) 
treatment  to  the  products  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  as  provided  in 
the  Presidential  proclamation  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  October  23. 
1979.  Approval  of  the  resolution,  with 
concurrent  Senate  action,  will  allow  the 
agreement  on  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China,  negotiated  under  the 
terms  of  title  rv  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  signed  on  July  7,  1979,  to  enter 
into  force.  Approval  will  also  remove 
the  trade  act  prohibition  on  China's  el- 
igibility to  participate  in  financing 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

This  is  the  third  trade  agreement  to 
be  concluded  with  a  nonmarket-economy 
country  under  the  provisions  and  special 
approval  procedures  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  and  with  a  Presidential  waiver  of 
the  freedom  of  emigration  requirements 
of  section  402.  As  in  the  case  of  the  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  approved  by 
the  Congress  with  Romania  and 
Hungary,  the  trade  agreement  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  provides  a 
framework  and  set  of  principles  to  con- 
duct bilateral  commercial  relations  on  a 
reciprocal  nondiscriminatory  basis.  The 
agreement  contains  state-to-state  obli- 
gations to  provide  business  facilitation 
and  treatment  of  U.S.  firms  no  less  fav- 
orable than  the  treatment  afforded 
foreign  firms  in  China. 


The  agreement  also  includes  China's 
commitment  to  base  its  purchasing  on 
customary  international  trade  practice 
and  commercial  considerations,  to  afford 
U.S.  companies  protection  of  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights  equivalent 
to  protection  afforded  the  Chinese  by  the 
United  States,  and  provision  for  third 
country  arbitration  of  disputes.  These 
and  other  provisions  are  expected  to  be 

of  significant  practical  benefit  to  U.S  ex- 
porters. 

It  is  anticipated  that  MFN  treatment 
will  result  in  a  gradual  rather  than  sud- 
dai  increase  in  imports  from  China  in 
the  next  few  years.  However,  the  agree- 
ment insures  that  if  a  problem  develops 
regarding  Chinese  imports,  we  have  the 
right  to  impose  the  full  range  of  domestic 
safeguard  measures  available  under  our 
trade  laws  as  appropriate,  including 
emergency  import  reUef  action  imder 
the  Trade  Act  if  there  is  market  dis- 
ruption. In  addition,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  made  clear  in  the  re- 
port on  the  resolution  that  it  expects  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  exchange 
information  with  PRC  officials  prior  to 
consultation  under  the  trade  agreement 
if  the  possibility  of  rapid  increases  in  im- 
ports from  the  PRC  are  causing  adverse 
effects  on  a  U.S.  industry  can  be  antici- 
pated. 

As  in  the  case  of  Romania  and 
Hungary,  the  committee  has  been 
especially  cognizant  of  its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Trade  Act  to  insure  that 
the  conditions  for  Presidential  waiver  of 
the  freedom  of  emigration  requirements 
have  been  met.  In  the  case  of  China,  the 
real  restriction  at  the  present  time  on 
the  number  of  emigrants  is  the  United 
States  20,000  annual  quota  from  any  one 
country. 

Most  members  of  the  committee  were 
satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  the 
act  for  waiving  the  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion provisions  have  been  met  by  the 
President's  report  to  the  Congress  cit- 
ing the  emigration  rate  and  commit- 
ments by  Chinese  officials  In  public 
statements  and  diplomatic  conversa- 
tions to  facilitate  family  reimificat'on 
abroad  and  to  liberalize  emigration  poli- 
cies and  procedures.  As  in  the  case  of 
Romania  and  Hungary,  the  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  waiver 
on  China  emigration  at  12-month  inter- 
vals beginning  in  July  1980. 

Today,  we  have  a  broader,  more 
dynamic  interpretaton  of  the  rights  of 
men  which  include  the  right  to  know, 
the  right  to  dissent,  the  right  to  worship 
in  one's  own  religion,  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  culture  of  heritage  and  the  right 
to  reach  full  potential  in  education  and 
employment.  While  few  nations  meet 
thes^  standards,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
extension  of  MFN— based  on  the  freedom 
of  emigraton — may  permit  the  growth 
of  these  other  fundamental  rights. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is 
satisfied  that  the  terms  of  the  bilateral 
trade  agreement  with  China  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Trade  Act.  This 
agreement  and  Export-Import  Bank 
financing  that  may  become  available  if 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  204  is  ap- 
proved should  lead  to  significantly  in- 
creased   levels    of   trade   between    the 
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United  States  and  China  by  placing 
American  firms  on  an  equal  competitive 
footing  with  foreign  exporters  for  the 
vast  China  market. 

As  I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, I  held  the  view  until  recently  that 
we  should  maintfdn  an  even-handed 
policy  in  our  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  view  of  the  recent  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, any  action  concerning  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  must 
be  suspended  pending  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  and  a  return  to  normsdcy 
and  sanity.  Given  recent  events,  I  believe 
we  should  move  ahead  with  approval  of 
the  trade  agreement  with  China.  How- 
ever, at  such  time  in  the  future  as  the 
situation  improves  and  if  emigration  re- 
quirements are  met,  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  would  submit  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
congressional  consideration. 

In  the  meantime,  approval  of  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  be  an  important  further  step 
in  the  normalization  of  United  States- 
China  political  and  economic  relations 
and  is  a  cornerstone  for  expanded  bilat- 
eral commercial  relations  of  mutual 
benefit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  psiss- 
age  of  nouse  Concurrent  Resolution  204. 
D  1430 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  Asian  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlemsm  for  yielding. 

I  heard  some  ment'on  within  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  of  the  quest'on  of  hu- 
man rights,  overall  himian  rights.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  take  it  the  gentleman 
did  not  infer  that  we  agreed  in  the  area 
of  human  rights  with  what  is  transpir- 
ing in  the  People's  Republic  of  China? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Well,  I  would  say  that  I 
am  not  satisfied,  but  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  I  believe  that 
the  opportimity  that  the  Congress  will 
have  to  review  the  situation  within  6 
months  and  every  year  thereafter,  will 
provide  a  climate  in  which  the  plight 
of  the  people  in  the  People's  RepubUc 
of  China  w  11  improve,  come  more  closely, 
I  hope,  to  the  standards  which  I  set  when 
I  talked  about  the  larger  dimension  of 
human  rights,  which  is  certainly  our 
goal. 

We  are  trading  today  with  200  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  many,  many  of  whom 
do  not  have  anywhere  near  the  stand- 
ards that  I  would  consider  acceptable; 
but  under  the  law  we  only  deal  with  those 
coimtries  that  are  the  nonmarket  econ- 
omy countries.  I  am  proud  of  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do  with  the  language 
of  the  human  rights  provision  in  the 
Trade  Act,  because  at  least  as  far  as  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  providing  a  review.  We 
are  trying  to  provide  a  climate  which  I 
hope  will  provide  for  a  growing  dimen- 
sion of  human  rights. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  continue 
to  press  for  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  people  who  live  within  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

May  I  say  that  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion. However,  I  do  believe  that  the  re- 
view provisions  should  be  carefully  looked 
into  on  a  regular  basis,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated. 

There  i£  as  well  one  additional  point. 
The  gentleman  spoke  about  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I  subscribe  fully 
to  the  gentleman's  remarks  in  this  con- 
nection. I  do  have  one  reservation,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  did  in- 
vade Vietnam,  that  we  strongly  con- 
demned that  invasion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  extension 
of  this  most-favored-nation  treatment 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  that 
they  will  be  dissuaded  frwn  a  second 
lesson.  Even  though  I  do  not  like  what  is 
going  on  in  Vietnam  itself,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  important  policy  that 
we  have  established  of  the  protection  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  any  nation 
that  exists  today  without  regard  to  their 
particular  policies. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  concur  and  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  has  contributed  to  the 
colloquy. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  questions 
and  comments  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Asian  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Lester 
Wolff. 

We  returned  to  Washington  just  last 
night  from  a  visit  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  as  well  as  to  several  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia.  While  in  China, 
of  coiu-se.  we  met  with  the  principal  of- 
ficials of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  strongly  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  We  went  over 
many  of  the  features  of  potential  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  China 
during  our  conversations. 
n  1440 

I  assure  the  Members  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  to  our  practical  advan- 
tage to  extend  the  piu-poses  of  this  leg- 
islation. If  we  understand  the  true  mean- 
ing— and  I  am  sure  the  Members  here 
do — but  if  the  public  would  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  "most  favored  na- 
tion," I  think  that  what  lingering  reluc- 
tance there  may  be  would  be  pretty  well 
diminished. 

"Most  favored  nation,"  as  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  knows,  does  not  mean 
that  Cliina  would  receive  better  treat- 
ment than  any  other  nation.  It  simply 
means  they  would  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  their  trade  relations,  and  they 
would  receive  the  same  kind  of  treatmoit 
in  trade  relations  as  any  other  natioli. 
We  are  really  talking  about  equality  in 


trade  rather  than  a  better  than  normal 
advantage  in  trade. 

I  feel  the  time  is  ripe  that  we  should 
treat  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
exactly  the  same  way  a|nd  in  no  better 
or  no  worse  manner  than  the  way  we 
treat  other  nations  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  and  such  as  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  and 
others — you  name  them. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  respond,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  do  not  at  the 
present  time  extend  MFN  or  most- 
favored-natlon  status  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  Czechoslovakia,  to  Bulgaria,  or 
to  Albania. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  But  Romania  re- 
ceives it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Romania  receives  it. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yugoslavia  receives 
most-favored-nation  status. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes;  Romania,  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  and  Hungary  receive  most- 
favored-nation  status  at  the  present 
time,  and  now  we  are  consideriUig  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  matter  of  Im- 
migration, I  happen  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict that  probably  has  as  many  Chinese- 
Americans  as  any  other.  It  has  tens  of 
thousands.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
immigration  problem  would  be  much  of 
a  problem  at  all. 

Three  years  ago  I  visited  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  at  which  time  the 
government  did  not  permit  any  of  its 
people  to  leave  the  People's  Republic  to 
go  elsewhere.  Many  of  my  constituents 
had  family  members  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  some  of  whom  they  had 
not  seen  for  30  or  40  years.  Many  of  my 
constituents  had  parents,  or  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  were  growing  old  and  dying, 
and  my  constituents  would  ask  me 
whether  there  was  any  chance  they 
might  be  able  to  see  their  families  again 
before  they  died. 

At  that  time  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
Vice  Premier  Li  and  Foreign  Minister 
Huang  Hua  and  described  the  situation 
to  them.  I  asked  If  they  would  mind 
giving  some  tourist  visas  so  that  the 
families  of  my  constituents  could  at  least 
come  here  for  a  visit  before  they  die. 
They  said,  "That  is  impossible  because 
the  Chinese  people  do  not  have  any 
money,  and  there  is  no  way  they  could 
afford  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  we  did." 

I  assured  them  that  the  people  In  my 
district  who  were  Chinese  Americans 
were  excellent  citizens,  that  they  were 
prosperous  businessmen,  that  they  care- 
fully saved  their  money,  and  that  they 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  put  up 
the  price  of  a  ticket  if  they  could  bring 
their  mothers  and  fathers  over  for  a 
short  visit. 

They  said  they  would  take  the  matter 
under  consideration.  About  3  months 
later  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the 
People's  RepubUc  agreed  and  that  they 
would  issue  a  new  regulation  permitting 
visitations  under  those  circumstances. 
So  during  the  last  3  years  there  has 
been  some  tra£Bc  of  people  coming  from 
the  People's  Republic  and  visiting  their 
femiUes  here  and  then  going  back  to 
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the  People's  RepubUc  of  China.  The 
number  of  visitors  has  not  been  huge  in 
total  terms,  but  it  has  been  an  apprecia- 
tive contribution  and  it  has  been  very 
weU  received. 

This  year  the  people  to  whom  I  talked 
more  or  less  took  such  visitations  for 
granted  as  a  policy,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  was  thanked  for  my  efforts  in  this 
matter  by  Mr.  Ni  of  the  foreign  office  of 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China. 

As  to  economic  aspects  of  the  pending 
legislation,  I  know  of  some  real  advan- 
tages that  we  would  obtain.  Right  now, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  embargo  on 
the  exix>rt  of  grain  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  could  weU  af- 
ford to  buy  some  com,  some  soybeans,  or 
some  wheat  that  we  have  avaUable.  If 
they  are  going  to  buy  those  products, 
they  wiU  have  to  have  foreign  exchange, 
which  means  they  have  to  seU  us  some- 
thing. 

We  need  to  seU  these  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  are  now  in  a  surplus  status. 
The  Chinese  are  hungry,  and  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  foodstuffs.  If  we  are 
goln«  to  have  that  kind  of  traffic,  we 
have  to  trade  back  and  forth. 

I  think  that  extending  MFN  status  to 
the  People's  RepubUc  wUl  greatly  facU- 
Itate  this,  and  we  ought  to  get  moving 
on  It. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
currently  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China 
is  most  concerned  about  the  mUitary 
status  and  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  are  we.  They  have  told  us  that 
they  are  currently  keeping  about  1  mU- 
Uon  Soviet  troops  busy  on  their  common 
Chinese-Soviet  boundaries  because  the 
Soviet  troops  do  not  know  what  to 
expect. 

That  does  two  things  that  are  of  bene- 
fit to  us.  It  ties  up  1  million  Soviet 
troops  who  have  to  be  stationed  and  sup- 
ported along  the  northern  and  north- 
western boundaries  of  the  People's  Re- 
pubUc of  China.  It  not  only  immobiUzes 
those  troops,  but  it  is  costing  the  Soviet 
Union  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  think  that 
is  worthwhile,  and  that  we  ought  to 
encourage  it. 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  extend  this  bene- 
fit, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  be 
hurt.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik),  has  so  weU  pointed 
out,  the  Congress  wiU  retain  oversight  or 
retain  the  abiUty  to  review  whatever 
action  we  take.  It  is  not  like  cutting  off 
one's  leg  which  could  never  be  put  back 
on.  This  is  something  we  can  grant,  and 
if  the  terms  of  the  grant  are  not  carried 
out,  we  can  remedy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  very  strongly 
that  this  is  a  proper  step  to  take,  and 
that  this  is  the  time  to  do  it.  I  urge 
that  the  House  approve  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
subcommittee  chairman  respond  to  this : 

The  gentleman  earlier  referred  to  the 
value  of  the  annual  review  and  referred 


to  it,  prcqjerly  so,  as  a  valuable  tool.  I 
agree  and  concur  with  the  goitleman 
that  that  annual  review  is  extremely  im- 
portant. I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
shares  my  point  of  view,  and  that  we 
would  not  tamper  with  that  in  the  future. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  this 
review.  I  think  it  is  the  one  safeguard 
that  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  have  to  assure  that  we  are  going 
to  make  progress.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  procedure  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  I  think  it  must  be  continued. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  subcommittee  chairman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schttlze). 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimiie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  204. 
WhUe  I  do  not  oppose  increased  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Cliina,  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  extension  of  most-favored-nation 
trade  status  to  that  nation  Is  in  our  best 
interest  at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  I  recognize  that  the  So- 
viet Union's  latest  invasion  and  wsmton 
violation  of  Afghanistan's  sovereignty 
has  significantly  changed  this  adminis- 
tration's perceptions.  These  perceptions 
have  been  changed  to  the  point  where 
they  are  desperately  searching  for  new 
alUances  to  offset  the  Soviet  Union's 
latest  expansionist  efforts. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  closer  relaticms 
with  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China.  It 
is  essential  that  these  relations  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  both  nations.  It  Is  my 
beUef  that  this  legislation  has  faUed  to 
satisfy  this  Important  requirement,  for 
there  are  a  number  of  Important  Issues 
which  must  be  resolved  prior  to  the 
granting  of  MFN. 

One  of  these  issues  which  I  have  re- 
peatedly raised  Involves  the  question  of 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  the  United  States 
wiU  be  making  avaUable  $2  bllUon  over 
the  next  3  years  In  long-term  loan  guar- 
antees to  that  nation. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this 
legislative  body  must  be  aware  that  a 
vote  In  favor  of  this  legislation  will  allow 
the  Chinese  to  receive  taxpayers'  money 
at  subsidized  Interest  rates  of  between 
7  and  8  percent.  At  the  same  time,  your 
constituents  and  mine  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase a  home,  an  automobile,  or  take 
their  wife  on  that  once-in-a-Ufetlme  va- 
cation because  they  must  pay  Interest 
rates  in  excess  of  15  percent. 

If  this  information  does  not  Infuriate 
the  average  citizen,  then  perhaps  we 
should  inform  them  that  we  wiU  be  mak- 
ing these  loans  to  a  nation  which  not 
only  does  not  need  their  tax  doUars  but 
which  has  refused  to  pay  Its  past  bills. 

Ilie  Chinese  Government  has  avail- 
able to  them  at  this  moment  $23  bUllon 
in  unused  international  credits  and  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  repay  the  $50  mU- 
Uon  its  has  accumulated  in  now  de- 
faulted Eximbank  loans. 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  bad  poUtics 
and  bad  business  to  now  extend  addition- 
al loan  guarantees  to  the  PRC  when  they 
stiU  have  not  repaid  their  long  overdue 
past  debts. 

Along  these  same  lines,  the  Chinese 
(jovemment  must  provide  some  tyi)e  of 
financial  compensation  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  hold  some  $220  milUon  Chinese 
Government  bonds.  While  everyone  rec- 
ognizes there  is  a  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion involved  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  foreign  govmmient  b<mds,  the  simple 
fact  remains  that  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Romania  agreed  to  as- 
sume aU — aU  of  the  debts  of  tbeir  ncm- 
Communist  predecessors  as  a  precoxU- 
tion  to  receiving  MFN. 

I  see  no  logical  reason  now  to  forgive 
the  CThinese  Cjovemmoit  from  its  finan- 
cial responsibiUties  and  beUeve  such  mis- 
guided generosity  would  establish  a  very 
bad  precedent  for  the  future.  How  can 
we  realistically  expect  any  foreign  na- 
tion to  pay  its  past  debts  to  the  United 
States  when  we  aUow  the  Chinese  to 
avoid  theirs.  As  elected  representatives, 
do  not  we  have  a  responsibUlty  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  our  citizens  and  to 
require,  as  we  have  in  the  i>ast,  that  Chi- 
na settle  these  financial  issues  prim-  to 
receiving  most-favored-naticMi  trade 
treatment. 

I  might  also  add  at  this  time  that  the 
granting  of  MFN  vrill  cost  the  UJ3.  Treas- 
ury in  lost  customs  revenues  of  $47  mil- 
Uon this  year  and  $183  milUon  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  while  we  have  aU  heard  a 
great  deal  of  rhetoric  recently  about  the 
need  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  and 
stay  within  its  limits,  it  is  s<Hnewhat 
ironic  that  the  first  piece  of  legislation 
we  tsJce  up  in  1980  contains  a  somewhat 
hidden  cost  of  $47  million. 

Additionally,  I  feel  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  preserve  the  jobs  of  American 
workers  whose  future  employment  Is 
jeopardized  by  this  legislation,  as  you 
may  recall,  this  Congress  last  year  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  biU  providing 
trade  adjustment  assistance  benefits  to 
those  workers  who  lost  their  J(^  due 
to  foreign  imports. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent other  AmericEois  from  losing  their 
jobs  by  postponing  enactment  at  this 
legislation  tintU  this  Congress  addresses 
the  problem  of  dumping  frc«n  Ccnnmu- 
nist  countries.  Regrettably,  reUef  is  not 
currently  avaUable  and  our  trade  laws 
desperately  need  to  be  amended  to  deal 
with  the  unique  problems  caused  by  im- 
restricted  trade  with  ncxmiarket  econo- 
mies. 

What  this  legislaticki  is  proposing,  how- 
ever. Is  a  classic  example  of  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  What  we  need  to 
do  first,  is  implement  remedial  trade  leg- 
islation and  then  provide  MFN  to  China 
which  is  the  second  largest  nonmarket 
economy  in  the  world.  To  do  otherwise 
could  result  in  thousands  of  lost  jobs  in 
industries  su?h  as  textiles,  steel,  clock- 
making,  nonrubber  footwear,  leather, 
mushrooms,  and  many,  many  others. 

The  AFL-CIO  testified  during  the  pub- 
Uc  hearings  on  this  legislation  that  it 
realistically  expected  that  between  50,- 
000  and  100,000  American  workers  would 
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lose  their  jobs  because  of  MFN  to  China. 
They  wisely  recommended  Congress  es- 
tablish safeguards,  like  antidumping  leg- 
islation and  bilateral  agreements,  before 
implementing  House  Concurrent  Rescdu- 
U(m  204. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  have  testified  before  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  and  have 
noted  that,  and  I  quote: 

Chinese  workers  earning  as  little  as  (35  a 
month,  and  apprentices  earning  as  little  as 
•8.50  a  month,  are  making  It  possible  for 
China  to  export  cotton  work  gloves  to  the 
United  States  at  prices  that  undermine  the 
domestic  Industry.  The  aggressive  and  cal- 
culated entry  into  the  American  cotton  glove 
market  has  made  China  the  second  biggest 
supplier  on  the  American  market.  It  has 
caused  an  erosion  of  American  jobs,  by  tak- 
ing away  20  percent  of  the  American  market. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  statement 
was  made  before  the  President  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  extend  MFN 
to  China  which  will  result  in  the  cutting 
of  duty  rates  on  Chinese  textile  articles 
by  66  percent. 

Finally,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
China's  commitment  to  basic  human 
rights  and  their  desire  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment. While  Deng  Xiaoping  has  offered 
to  send  10  million  Chinese  to  the  United 
States,  massive  emigration  does  not  au- 
tomatically imply  "free"  emigration.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  China  can  fulfill  any 
yearly  numerical  requirements  the 
United  States  chooses  to  establish  with- 
out granting  a  single  visa  to  a  dissident, 
scientist,  or  any  type  of  professional  the 
country  does  not  want  to  leave. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  would  be  in  our 
best  interest  to  commission  a  group  like 
Amnesty  International  or  the  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Law  Group  to 
travel  extensively  within  China  in  order 
to  establish  whether  the  wholesale  vio- 
lation of  Chinese  human  rights  stUl  per- 
sists. After  all,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
between  34  millioto  and  63  million  Chinese 
have  been  brutally  executed  in  the  last 
30  years. 

In  summary,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
this  legislation  until  such  time  as  the 
administration  has  resolved  those  im- 
portant concerns  which  I  have  shared 
with  you.  Briefly,  to  reiterate  they  are: 

First,  the  Chinese  Gtovemment  must 
provide  for  the  $50  million  it  currently 
owes  in  defaulted  loans  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Second,  the  Chinese  Government  must 
negotiate  some  type  of  financial  settle- 
ment to  cover  the  $220  million  or  a  por- 
tion of  that  amount  in  outstanding  bond 
notes  which  are  currently  held  by  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  success- 
fully conclude  a  bilateral  textile  agree- 
ment and  perhaps  other  agreements  to 
ease  the  potential  job  losses  for  those 
Americans  in  labor  intensive  industries. 

Fourth,  this  Congress  must  implement 
remedial  trade  legislation  to  allow  do- 
mestic coriwrations  the  opportunity  to 
secure  relief  from  unfsdrly  priced  im- 
ports from  Commimist  countries. 

Fifth,  the  administration  should  send 


an  internationally  recognized  organiza- 
tion like  Amnesty  International  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  investigate 
alleged  human  rights  violations. 

Unless  these  issues  are  resolved,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to 
the  American  people  and  would  unneces- 
sarily threaten  the  very  existence  of 
American  jobs  throughout  the  United 
States.  Let  us  not  overreact  to  the  crisis 
in  Afghanistan  by  hastily  playing  the  so- 
called  China  card ! 

D  1450 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt),  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the 
good  arguments  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion providing  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

My  friend  argues  so  eloquently  that 
he  leaves  me  almost  persuaded,  but  not 
quite.  I  strongly  endorse  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  us  whether  this  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  Ta'wan  Relations  Act 
which  renders  the  same  type  of  treat- 
ment to  the  people  on  Taiwan.  Will  this 
supersede  that  in  any  way,  or  will  the 
people  on  Taiwan  have  the  same  type  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  that 
they  received  today? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  am  happy  to 
respond  to  my  colleague  that  it  will  not 
in  any  way  supersede  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tion3  Act.  It  will  in  no  way  affect  our 
trade  with  Taiwan.  This  resolution  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  our  rela- 
tions with  Taiwan.  If  it  did,  or  detracted 
from  it  in  any  way,  you  would  not 
find  me  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  one  problem  we  have  found 
with  a  number  of  treaties  that  have  been 
enforced  and  the  renewal  of  those  trea- 
ties has  caused  some  problems  with 
Taiwan  and,  therefore,  I  am  concerned 
that  this  will  have  no  effect.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  response. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  that  in  no  way  would 
we  want  to  detract  from  our  trading  re- 
relatiraiships  with  Taiwan,  and  this  res- 
olution does  not  do  that  in  any  way.  It 
is  totally  unrelated  to  our  trading  rela- 
tionships with  Taiwan. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  concur  in  every  respect  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
stated  on  this  issue. 

D  1500 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  This  in  no  way  sanctions 
military  sales  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China?  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Military  sales  is 
a  completely  separate  and  distinct  issue 
not  related  again  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  we  are  discussing  today,  in  any 
way  does  it  relate  to  the  human  rights 
issue  on  Red  China,  mainland  China? 
Does  it  in  any  way  affect  their  internal 
policies  toward  human  rights  or  lack 
of  same? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  WeU,  it  is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  human  rights  policy 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  other 
than  the  President  has  certified  that 
China  meets  the  test  of  the  emigration 
policies  that  we,  the  Congress,  laid  down 
in  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Well,  this  in  no  way 
would  change  any  internal  policies 
toward  the  lack  of  religious  freedom,  say? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  WeU,  my  col- 
league and  friend  is  asking  a  somewhat 
speculative  question.  But  I  would  say 
that  it  would  be  my  opinion  that  to  the 
extent  it  does  have  any  impact  at  all, 
because  the  resolution  itself  is  unrelated 
to  that,  it  could  only  be  a  positive  nudge 
in  the  direction  of  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  further  response  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  McDonald),  I  would  say  that  I 
would  hope  that  the  approval  of  this 
resolution  and  the  extension  of  MFN  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  would 
stimulate  a  broadening  of  human  rights. 
In  my  basic  statement,  I  said  I  hoped 
that  it  would  provide  for  a  broadening 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  meet  those  higher 
standards  of  human  rights  which  we  feel 
are  necessary  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  McDonald.  But  the  passage  of 
the  MFN  status  to  mainland  China  or 
Red  China  in  no  way  guarantees  any  im- 
provement or  change  regarding  human 
rights  policy? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  do  support  this 
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resolution,  because  I  believe  it  is  In  the 
best  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Though  the  market  is  largely  po- 
tential and  in  the  future,  the  People's 
Republic  does  have  one-quarter  of  the 
people  of  this  world,  so  there  is  obvi- 
ous^ a  vast  potential  market  for  Ameri- 
can goods. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Japanese,  the 
Germans,  the  English,  and  the  French, 
who  have  all  normalized  their  trading 
relationships  with  China,  have  their 
salesmen  standing  there  with  order  pads 
and  pencils  taking  orders,  getting  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  what  can  be  an  enor- 
mous potential  market  for  trade. 

Our  salesmen  go  to  the  back  of  the 
line,  because  we  insist  on  handicapping 
ourselves  through  not  normalizing  our 
trading  relationships  with  China.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  most  favored  naticm  is  somewhat  of 
a  misnomer. 

It  means  that  we  will  allow  ourselves 
to  compete  in  normalized  trading  rela- 
tions with  China  just  as  we  do  with  200- 
some  countries  in  the  world,  and  thereby 
not  handicap  ourselves. 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  agree- 
ment in  some  way  might  strengthen  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China. 

I  would  respond  that,  given  the  view 
of  the  world  which  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  has,  given  the  nature  of  our 
strategic  balance  in  the  world  today,  any- 
thing which  strengthens  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  especially  brought 
about  through  closer  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  greater  deterrent  to 
continued  Soviet  aggression  than  the 
Olympic  boycott  and  the  grain  embar- 
goes combined. 

So,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  In  our  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  best  interests,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  and  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  trade  agreement 
deserves  our  endorsement  not  because  it 
will  cause  a  sudden  surge  of  new  trade  be- 
tween the  two  coimtries  that  will  result 
immediately  in  enormous  economic  gains 
for  either;  but  because,  as  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  slowly  develops  its 
enormous  trade  potential,  the  United 
States  can  compete  effectively  for  a  share 
of  that  growth.  Our  Western  trading 
partners  are  way  ahead  of  us.  Japan. 
Great  Britain,  and  Prance  all  have  en- 
tered into  long-term  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  that  set  specific  goals  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  two-way  trade.  West  Ger- 
many has  developed  similar  trade  In- 
roads through  the  extensive  use  of  long- 
term  private  contracts. 

Much  of  this  trade  expansion  will  be 
financed  with  the  assistance  of  official 
Government  credits  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided by  our  Export-Import  Bank. 

However,  without  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment that  normalizes  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  our  Government  is 
precluded  by  law  from  offering  Exlm- 
bank  credits  to  U.S.  exporters  who  seek 
to  gain  Increased  access  to  Chinese  mar- 
kets. China's  current  credit  potential, 
both  official  and  private,  with  Western 
nations  other  than  the  United  States 


amounts  to  between  $23  and  $30  billion. 
U.S.  businesses  alone  cannot  develop  a 
position  of  competitive  strength  in  the 
Chinese  market  against  such  odds. 

That  is  the  principal  value  of  the  trade 
agreement  that  we  are  seeking  to  ap- 
prove today.  The  developing  Chinese 
market  alr^uly  is  a  highly  competitive 
one  and  will  become  even  more  so.  es- 
I>ecially  as  that  country  develops  its  oil 
reserves.  Approval  of  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  will  insure  that  U.S.  firms  do- 
ing business  in  China  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  establish  a  strong  com- 
petitive position  in  that  vast  market.  In 
addition,  it  will  estaMish  the  rules  of 
trade  to  be  followed  by  both  countries 
over  the  next  several  years  so  that  U.S. 
businesses  can  have  some  security  In 
their  trading  rdationships  with  the  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China. 

Much  of  the  discussion  surrounding 
the  trade  agreement,  of  course,  has  cen- 
tered on  the  extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  (MFN)  treatment  to  the  products 
of  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China.  What 
MFN  for  China  means  is  that  the  United 
States  wiU  apply  nondiscriminatory 
tariffs  to  imports  of  their  products,  just 
as  we  apply  them  to  aU  market  economy 
countries  along  with  several  nonmarket 
economy  countries.  For  China,  the 
change  from  column  2  to  column  1 
status.  wlU  result  in  only  about  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  the  level  of  duties 
amounting  to  $70.7  miUion  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  rising  to  $223  miUion  by  1985. 
Since  total  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  China  in  1979  was  only  .5 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  U.S.  trade, 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  very  signifi- 
cant economic  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  this 
trade  agreement  at  a  time  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world,  from  a  poUti- 
cal  perspective,  is  being  seriously  eroded. 
Although  we  like  to  review  trade  agree- 
ments in  a  context  apart  from  foreign 
poUcy  considerations,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  poUtlcal  goodwUl  that  this  trade 
agreement  wlU  generate  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  RepubUc 
of  China.  No  trade  agreement  wIU  make 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  our  ally 
in  every  instance.  However,  the  increased 
contacts,  shared  ideas  and  mutual  goals 
with  respect  to  trade  faciUtation  that 
this  agreement  sets  forth  can  only  nar- 
row the  gap  between  China  and  the 
Western  World  and  serve  a  balance 
against  poUtical  excesses. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  wiU  agree  that 
this  trade  agreement  offers  considerable 
advantages,  both  actual  and  potential, 
for  the  United  States  and  wlU  join  me  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  204. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  Lagomarsino)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  ap- 
proving the  extension  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory trade  treatment  to  the  PRC  (Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China) . 

A  number  of  issues  have  been  dis- 
cussed today  as  reasons  for  denying 
most-favored -nation  treble  treatment  to 
China.  The  questions  of  assurances  by 
the  President  on  emigration,  repayment 


of  existing  debts,  and  compensation  on 
(Chinese  bonds  are  aU  vaUd  arguments 
against  this  resolution. 

An  equally  vaUd  consideration  Is  the 
concern  about  transfer  of  technology, 
which  also  deserves  more  careful 
thous^t.  Before  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan by  the  Soviets,  there  was  real  con- 
cern among  many  of  us  about  the  wisdom 
of  providing  technology — and  credits  to 
pay  for  that  technol(%y — ^whlch  would  be 
instrumental  in  contributing  to  the  mlU- 
tary  advance  of  China.  In  fact,  I  recall 
even  argiunents  against  technology 
transfers  to  the  U.S.S.R.  were  criticized 
here  on  the  House  floor  before  the  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I  beUeve 
it  would  be  short-sighted  of  us  to  race 
forward  now  to  embrace  the  PRC  as  a 
new-found  ally  against  the  Soviets  when 
it  is  stlU  not  clear  what  the  Chinese  In- 
tentions are  toward  contributing  to  the 
peace  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  not  clear 
at  aU  that  the  PRC  is  any  more  than  an 
enemy  of  an  enemy — ^not  a  friend. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  stated  that  foreign 
technology  wlU  be  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chinese  economy  and 
wiU  be  most  useful  in  urban  Industries 
where  large-scale  plants  are  used  in 
basic  manufactures  and  miUtary  produc- 
tion. WhUe  some  people  wiU  say  that 
China  offers  a  potentially  vast  market 
for  Western  trade,  I  would  maintain  that 
transfer  of  high  technology  items  could 
have  serious  long-term  disadvantages 
for  our  national  interest,  if  it  contributes 
significantly  to  the  miUtary  potential  of 
China. 

Our  Immediate  attention  Is.  as  it 
should  be,  focused  on  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  and  the  United 
States  and  our  alUes  are  rightfully  indig- 
nant at  the  callous  aggression  of  one 
naticxi  a«ainst  its  neighbor.  It  was  not 
too  many  months  ago,  however,  that 
China  invaded  its  neighbor  Vietnam, 
and  the  lack  of  condemnation  made  It 
appear  as  though  there  were  almost  tacit 
approval.  There  also  Is  no  assurance 
that  China  has  renounced  its  intentions 
of  aggression  against  its  neighbors 
either  to  the  south  or  across  the  straits 
to  Taiwan. 

So,  before  we  rush  forward  to  use  the 
Chinese  ally  as  a  counter  to  Soviet 
aggression,  we  had  better  consider  care- 
fuUy  what  actions  we  might  be  encour- 
aging from  another  superpower,  with 
similar  aggressive  tendencies.  I  submit 
this  is  not  the  time  to  ccmsider  this 
matter. 

I  urge  my  ccdleagues  to  reject  the 
poUtical  arguments  reUed  on  now  and 
defeat  this  resolution  to  grant  l£FS  to 
China. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  McDokald). 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  (Thairman.  to- 
day In  the  heat  of  crisis  over  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  we  are  inclined 
to  reach  out  for  new  alliances  and  aUies 
In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  juggernaut 
looming  over  the  horizon.  Many  Mem- 
bers here  today  wiU  view  this  vote  in 
that  Ught.  However,  let  us  remember  that 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  Is  only, 
tem[>orully,  the  enemy  of  our  enemy,  not 
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our  ally.  Our  policymakers  made  a  very 
basic  mistake  during  World  War  n  in 
assuming  Soviet  acceptance  of  our  help 
meant  friendship  and  a  basic  change  in 
Communist  goals.  They  were  sadly  mis- 
taken and  we  have  been  paying  for  that 
mistake  ever  since.  Communist  China  is 
no  less  a  Marxist  stronghold  than  it  was 
before  the  ideological  split  with  the 
Soviets  over  leadership  of  the  Commu- 
nist world.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  rift  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  be  healed  tomorrow,  Red 
China  would  again  become  our  enemy. 
Red  China  is  not  in  a  position  to  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  events  in  Iran,  Afghani- 
stan, nor  Pakistan,  press  commentary 
notwithstanding. 

Red  China  does  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  our  products.  She  can  only 
acquire  the  mraiey  by  subsidized  taxpayer 
loans.  She  has  very  little  to  export  to  us 
except  cheap  textiles  which  we  do  not 
need.  She  has  not  earned  this  concession 
from  us.  It  is  a  mistake  in  the  long  run 
to  grant  this  status,  although  in  the 
short  run  it  may  be  appealing.  The  free 
Republic  of  China  is  an  important  trad- 
ing partner  in  that  area  of  the  world.  I, 
therefore,  strongly  oppose  passage  of  this 
measure  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  World  War  II,  we 
had  a  national  policy  that  caused  us  to 
aid  in  the  massive  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  totalitarian  state,  into  a  world 
power  following  that  war. 
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Ooods  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
World  War  n  then  ranged  in  the  $11 
to  $12  billions  in  then-year-dollars  range, 
a  debt  never  repaid.  Many  of  those  items 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  effort, 
but  the  buildup  of  a  totalitarian  power 
into  a  world  power  following  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities. 

Now  in  this  action  we  move  to  build 
a  totalitarian  Red  China,  a  third  super- 
power. Perhaps  George  Orwell  was  right 
in  writing  "1984"  when  he  said  the  world 
would  be  divided  into  the  three  major 
powers,  constantly  shifting  alliances.  In 
a  state  of  perpetual  war  for  the  benefit 
of  perpetual  peace. 

Trade  clearly  implies  a  two-way  street, 
but  what  do  we  get  out  of  the  deal?  We 
have  the  options  of  the  major  products 
being  cheap  heroin  for  the  world  market 
of  undetermined  amounts,  cheap  textiles 
which  we  certainly  do  not  need  in  the 
United  States,  and  trinklets,  and  novel- 
ties which  quickly  can  glut  the  market. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  item  for 
sale  which  has  not  been  discussed  which 
deals  with  family  treasures  and  con- 
fiscated art  objects.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  reaction  the  American  public 
would  have  had  during  the  1939  and  1940 
period  if  Nazi  Germany  had  offered  to 
have  large-scale  exports  of  confiscated 
art  treasures  from  those  families  that 
had  been  shifted  to  the  concentration 
camps. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  point  with  a  businessman  just 
returned  from  an  extended  visit  looking 
at  the  trade  opportunities  for  his  par- 
ticular company.  He  remarked  that  one 
afternoon  he  was  taken  into  a  vast 


underground  warehouse  and  there,  row 
after  row  after  row,  shelf  after  shelf, 
almost  unendingly,  he  was  shown  the 
various  art  objects  and  various  treas- 
ures that  would  be  available  for  sale. 
The  thought  occurred  to  him  that,  in- 
deed, he  was  being  asked  to  act  as  a 
gigantic  fence  for  confiscated  goods.  The 
American  public,  the  U.S.  Congress, 
would  have  held  back  in  shock  and 
horror  at  the  thought  of  acting  as  a 
fence  in  the  late  1930's  or  early  1940's 
for  Nazi  Germany  for  confiscated  goods. 
And  this,  too,  then  will  be  a  potential 
source  for  the  "two-way  street  of  trade." 

A  high  U.S.  official  recently  returned 
from  Red  China  after  a  3-week  visit.  He 
dealt  with  the  library  situation  there 
and  their  need  to  rebuild  large  sections 
of  their  libraries  destroyed  by  the  Red 
Guard  during  tliat  so-called  cultural 
revolution  when  1,000  or  10,000  flowers 
were  to  bloom.  Large  sections  of  their 
libraries  were  taken  out  and  destroyed 
at  that  time,  and  they  have  need  to  deal 
with  our  libraries  in  an  effort  to  fill  in 
some  of  those  gaps.  He  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  In  his  discussions  with 
them  they  made  it  very  clear  that  they 
felt  that  Taiwan  would  and  must  be 
brought  under  Red  Chinese  control.  This 
was  not  going  to  be  an  area  of  com- 
promise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

I  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald). 

Mr.  McDonald,  when  asked  if  they 
had  a  single  copy  of  the  Koran  or  the 
Bible  in  their  libraries,  if  a  copy  was 
available  in  a  single  library  throughout 
the  entire  country,  he  was  assured  at 
that  time  that  no  copy  existed  because 
they  were  an  atheist  nation  and  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  their  proc- 
ess. Can  we.  Indeed,  plan  to  deal  on  an 
open  basis  with  a  nation  that  holds 
those  views? 

Finally,  one  day  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  being  driven  in  the  limousine 
to  some  state  visit  they  passed  75  to  100 
people  waiting  to  catch  a  bus,  but  80 
feet  down  the  road  was  an  8-year-old 
child  sprawled  out  dead  in  the  road,  hav- 
ing been  run  over,  and  the  people  were 
walking  back  and  forth  just  as  though 
it  was  perhaps  a  piece  of  debris. 

Perhaps  we  think  we  are  dealing  with 
humans  in  this  trade  matter,  but  I  think 
we  are  perhaps  finding  ourselves  moving 
up  with  most-favored-nation  trade  stat- 
us to  a  nation  of  humanolds.  It  is  a 
price  we  paid  dearly  in  the  World  War 

II  period  when  we  held  illusions  about 
the  totalitarian  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  think  today  we  are  about 
to  make  that  same  mistake  with  a 
Third  World  totalitarian  world  power. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  discuss  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 204,  which  provides  nondiscrimina- 
tory tariff  treatment  for  the  products  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  doing 
so,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  share 
the  reservations  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  about  taking  this  step. 


In  processing  this  legislation,  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  about  what  is  happening 
on  the  C(»nmunist  mainland.  "Die  recent 
15 -year  jail  sentence  given  dissident 
leader.  Wei  Jingsheng,  should  sober  any- 
one who  believes  things  are  significantly 
improving  on  the  human  rights  front. 
Let  us  be  candid  about  the  PRC;  it  re- 
mains essentially  what  it  has  be«i  since 
its  inception  over  30  years  ago — one  of 
the  world's  most  oppressive  dictatorships. 

I  am  curious  how  this  measure  fits  the 
administration's  human  rights  policy. 
Does  this  mean  that  henceforth  when- 
ever this  administration  finds  it  to  be 
politically  expedient,  it  will  make  a  deal 
with  any  nation,  regardless  of  its  human 
rights  record?  Does  this  mean,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  Argentina  and  Brazil 
should  change  their  minds  and  join  our 
grain  embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  administration  will  end  Its  criticism 
of  their  human  rights  records?  Does  this 
mean  that  Chile  may  some  day  regain 
the  administration's  favor  for  yet  unde- 
fined "parallel  interests"?  I  could  offer 
more  examples,  but  I  trust  you  get  my 
point. 

The  President  recently  indicated  that 
the  Soviet  Intervention  in  Afghanistan 
changed  his  mind  on  what  the  Soviet's 
"ultimate  goals"  are.  Given  this  belated 
perception,  I  hope  he  will  now  formulate 
and  implement  a  foreign  pohcy  that  Is 
based  on  what  the  world  is  rather  than 
what  he  mistakenly  assumed  It  to  be. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  conducted  its  foreign  policy  in 
a  manner  that  reflects  a  very  naive  con- 
cept of  international  politics.  The  Presi- 
dent's human  rights  campaign  epito- 
mizes that  naivete.  Moreover,  the  cam- 
paign's inconsistency  has  contributed 
substantially  to  policies  that  have  neg- 
lected and/or  forsaken  our  friends  in 
favor  of  radicals  whose  objectives  and 
ideology  fly  directly  into  the  face  of  ours. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
general  impression  abroad  is  that  the 
administration  is  a  floundering  giant 
who  has  only  a  vague  notion  of  what  It 
wants  to  accomplish  in  world  affairs. 

Now  let  me  raise  some  specific  points 
on  House  Concxurent  Resolution  204. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  is  that  this 
new  trading  arrangement  will  be  a  two- 
way  street.  Can  we  be  assured,  for  ex- 
ample, that  U.S.  business  interests  will 
be  allowed  facilities  to  promote  their 
products  in  China  which  are  commen- 
surate with  those  their  Chinese  counter- 
parts will  enjoy  In  the  United  States? 

I  am  also  concerned  how  we  practically 
go  about  developing  a  balanced  trading 
arrangement,  given  the  fact  that  the 
PRC's  products  will  be  aimed  at  our  con- 
sumer markets  and  those  it  will  be  pur- 
chasing from  the  United  States  will  be 
primarily  of  a  higher  technological  na- 
ture. There  will  be  few  possibilities  for 
U.S.  products  to  reach  the  Chinese  mass 
market. 

This  new  trade  agreement  also  states 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
agrees  to  provide  copyright,  patent,  and 
trademark  protection  equivalent  to  the 
protection  afforded  the  PRC  by  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  Commu- 
nists' notorious  reputation  for  ignoring 
copy  and  patent  rights,  what  guarantee 


will  we  have  that  these  rights  of  U.S. 
firms  will  be  properly  protected? 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  regret  about  the  procedure 
which  precludes  any  amendments  from 
being  offered.  If  they  had  been  permit- 
ted, I  would  have  proposed  one  that 
would  have  afforded  U.S.  companies 
presently  doing  business  on  Taiwan  pro- 
tection from  being  coerced  to  relocate 
their  firms  on  the  mainland,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  such  economic  blackmail. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
direct  some  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vawik).  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
recognize  the  point  made  by  some  of  the 
earlier  speakers  that  the  recent  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan  had  strengthened 
the  argimients  for  this  bill.  I  recognize 
the  political  realities.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing if  the  gentleman  could  advise  me  if 
our  State  Department  or  Commerce  De- 
partment officials,  in  discussing  the  gen- 
eral situation  with  the  government  in 
Peking,  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
status  of  the  people  in  Tibet  or  any  other 
segment  of  the  Chinese  society  that  suf- 
fers from  human  rights  problems. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
discussion.  Certainly  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  there  was  discussion.  I 
realize  that  when  we  talk  about  human 
rights  in  other  parts  of  the  world  there 
are  few  places  that  meet  the  standards 
that  are  so  much  the  pride  of  the  West 
My  hope  is  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  the  normalization 
through  trade  and  the  communication 
that  should  occur  between  our  countries 
through  that  we  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide some  input,  some  better  idea  as  to 
what  Is  going  on  in  those  parts  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  so  that  when 
we  review  this  legislation  in  6  months 
we  might  be  able  to  have  more  informa- 
tion and  we  might  be  able  to  be  more 
successful  in  trying  to  provide  a  higher 
level  of  the  total  human  rights  goal  and 
objective  that  the  gentleman  and  I 
share.  I  want  to  thank  the  genUeman 
an!f>;  ^EJ^WINSKI.  I  have  a  question  in 
another  area  of  concern.  Let  us.  for  pur- 
pc«es  of  this  example,  let  us  say  that  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Cleveland  would 
ask  to  establish  branches  in  the  People's 
Republic.  Has  there  been  any  discussion 
1;  v,?'",.*"^  protection  under  this  bill 
established  for,  let  us  say,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cleveland  if  they  happen 
to  have  an  installation  in  l^ipei  and 
were  told  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  in  the  the  mainland  unless 
closed  their  facUity  on  Taiwan?  Has  the 
subject  of  possible  economic  leverage  or 
pressure  been  raised  at  all? 

mo^;Y^^-  ^  '"^^^  s*y  ^  the  gentle- 
man that  first  of  all  one  of  our  large 
banks  of  Cleveland  has  changed  its 
name  and  I  think  with  the  new  admin- 
istration we  may  be  getting  back  to  the 
Old  name.  But  I  want  to  say  this  trade 
agreement  does  not  cover  that  kind  of 
situaUon  and  it  would  only  deal  with  the 


regular  commercial  trade  between  our 
coimtries. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  One  other  point,  if 
I  may.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  what  I  considered  a  very 
effective  application  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  as  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  concur  with  me  that  there  is  an 
extra  point  of  finesse  needed  as  we  lo<^ 
down  the  road.  For  example,  when  we 
speak  of  the  Ukraine  or  we  speak  of  the 
Baltic  States,  the  people  there  are  not  so 
much  interested  in  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  as  they  are  having  the  Soviet 
Union  leave  their  countries.  I  would 
commend  to  the  gentleman  the  fact  that 
he  keep  that  in  mind  as  he  continues  his 
effective  legislative  oversight  over  the 
application  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  as  it  applies  to  the  U.S.SJI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  been  supportive  of  his 
efforts  to  provide  for  proper  recognition 
of  these  minorities  that  are  In  the  Soviet 
Union  which  have  sought  to  emerge  and 
develop  a  greater  sense  of  autonomy.  I 
would  hope  that  In  our  efforts  to  imple- 
ment our  trade  legislation  with  these 
human  rights  specifications  that  we  try 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  we  provide 
assurances  or  provide  circumstances 
under  which  these  individual  rights 
might  be  maintained  and  extended  and 
perhaps  restored.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  throughout 
the  years  in  keeping  alive  the  need  for 
respecting  the  rights  of  those  very  large 
and  Important  minorities. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  support  this  leg's- 
lat.on,  but  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  very  special  Interests 
and  concern  over  ths  aspect  of  our  trade 
legislation. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  just  hope  that  we  have  been 
persuasive  enough  to  recruit  his  support 
for  final  passage  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  genUeman  has 
been  effective,  but  not  persuasive. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  fme  as  he  m'ght  desire  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  am 
pleased  to  follow  my  friend  from  Illinois 
here  to  the  well  of  the  House.  He  was 
gentle  in  his  disagreement  with  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  be  gentle  in  my 
disagreement  with  him  as  to  his  conclu- 
sions because  of  the  delicacy  of  his  con- 
dition. We  all  wish  him  well,  and  wish 
to  see  his  vibrant  vigor  again  displayed 
In  his  posture  and  in  his  legislative 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
measure.  I  believe  that  raost-favored- 
nation  status  for  China  at  this  time  is 
appropriate,  but  I  want  to  do  so  with 
full  awareness  that  we  must  not  depart 
from  realism  in  our  understanding  of 
what  Is  happening  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  legislation  because  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  and  because  at  the 


present  time  Russia  and  China  are  at 
ideological  coimterpoint  within  the  Com- 
munist world.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
are  deep  difficulties  between  Russia  and 
China  regardless  of  Ideology.  Their  long 
common  border  has  been  a  matter  of  his- 
torical dispute.  They  come  from  com- 
pletely different  traditions.  They  even 
revere  different  Communist  heroes:  It  is 
always  surprising  to  go  to  China  and  see 
pictures  of  Stalin,  who  has  become  a  non- 
person  in  Russia. 

Neither  countrv  has  much  In  common 
with  us,  and  certainly  not  ideologically 
or  from  a  human  rights  viewpoint.  So,  I 
do  not  urge  support  for  this  measure  on 
account  of  the  antagonisms  between 
these  two  countries,  because  these  two 
countries,  which  were  once  working 
closely  together,  could  work  together 
again.  We  are  not  advocating  an  irrevers- 
ible position  in  tendering  to  CMna  most- 
favored -nation  status  under  our  Trade 
Act.  And  certainly,  I  would  not  advocate 
continuance  of  this  relationship  were 
China's  interests  to  become  inimical  to 
ours. 

In  another  sense,  I  do  not  urge  sup- 
port for  this  measure  because  I  am  blind 
to  the  issue  of  Taiwan,  or  the  Republic 
of  China,  as  a  serious  cause  for  concern 
between  our  two  countries.  We  have 
worked  out  our  problems  with  Taiwan, 
perhaps  not  completely  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, but  know  that  for  the  next  10  years 
in  all  probability  our  total  trade  with 
Taiwan  will  exceed  our  trade  with  main- 
land China.  That  is  no  reason  to  deny 
most-favored-nation  status  to  China 
either. 

In  this  respect,  let  me  say  that  one 
must  be  realistic  about  what  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  is.  It  sounds  like 
something  that  is  grsmted  to  a  special 
friend.  In  fact,  it  is  nondiscriminatory 
tariff  treatment.  It  is  what  is  accorded 
to  all  nations  except  those  that  are 
deemed  outlaws,  and  China  had  most- 
favored-nation  status  after  the  revolu- 
tion, after  the  fall  of  the  Kuomintang 
on  the  mainland,  until  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war  when  our  relations  went  into 
deep  freeze  and  when  we  put  on  what 
amounted  to  a  special  penalty  because  of 
cold  war  violations  and  antagonisms. 

Now,  in  my  view  we  should  take  the 
longer  perspective  about  an  issue  like 
trade.  Trade  is  neutral.  It  involves  a 
form  of  contact  between  nations  which 
is  neither  political  nor  military.  Quite 
frankly,  political  and  military  relations 
between  nations  are  always  going  to  be 
difficult  because  we  do  come  from  dif- 
ferent traditions.  But.  trade  involves 
mututd  advantage,  or  it  does  not  happen. 

What  kind  of  trade  can  we  expect 
with  China?  Well,  it  will  be  difficult, 
frankly.  It  will  not  be  big.  At  this  point 
the  balance  of  trade  is  very  much  in  our 
favor,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
to  come,  although  China  w'll,  in  this 
complex  world,  get  trade  credits  by  sell- 
ing to  other  coimtries  that  will  then  be 
available  for  dealing  with  us.  On  a  bi- 
lateral basis,  it  will  be  very  much  in  our 
favor. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
possibility  of  our  market  being  flooded 
with  cheap  textiles.  Well,  we  are  quite 
capable  of  protecting  ourselves  on  that, 
thanks  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974; 
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thanks  to  a  leadership  which  iinder- 
stands  that  it  is  not  in  this  country's  in- 
terest to  put  2  million  textile  workers  out 
of  work  just  because  it  is  possible  to  get 
cheap  textiles  somewhere  else.  We  have 
not  had  a  textile  agreement  with  main- 
land China  yet,  and  I  regret  that  we  have 
not,  but  out  Government  has  been  quite 
capable  of  unilaterally  setting  a  quota 
which  would  protect  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  we  will  continue  to  do  that.  So, 
I  say  that  such  a  fear  is  not  justified. 

Trade  does  and  must  involve  mutual 
advantage,  and  we  are  not  likely,  in  giv- 
ing MFN  to  China,  to  give  up  that  idea 
and  to  accept  a  flood  of  goods  that  would 
be  disruptive  in  our  market  any  more 
than  we  would  in  dealing  with  any  other 
major  producer. 

Now,  the  trade  with  China  that  we 
have  is  going  to  have  to  be  built  slowly. 
We  know  China  has  many  large  re- 
sources; not  just  her  900  million  people, 
but  mineral  resources,  potential  oil  re- 
sources. Back  in  the  1900's  one  of  the 
rallying  cries  of  the  American  market 
was.  "Oil  for  the  lamps  of  China."  If  we 
could  just  sell  each  Chinese  person  a 
little  oil,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  mar- 
ket for  American  oil,  which  we  could 
then  exploit.  That  was  an  unrealistic 
expectation.  These  people  are  terribly 
poor,  but  if  we  can  build  slowly  a  mutual 
interest,  a  mutual  advantage,  we  can 
give  to  our  two  countries  a  vested  in- 
terest in  peace  that  will  serve  us  in  the 
long  nm.  Their  resources  can  be  to  our 
advantage:  and  technology  to  theirs. 
That  is  the  perspective  in  which  we  must 
look  at  the  China  trade;  not  on  the  issue 
of  immediacy  of  minor  matters  which 
are  not  going  to  loom  that  large  in  the 
longer  nm. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
measure.  I  think  it  may  be  a  long-term 
situation.  Surely,  we  do  not  want  im- 
reasonably  to  be  antagonistic  to  900  mil- 
lion people,  and  to  try  to  drive  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  Russian  bear  that  they 
resent  and  resist  so  now. 
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In  the  long  run  we  will  not  regret  this 
measure.  If  we  do,  it  can  always  be 
changed.  The  relationship  between  na- 
tions does  change  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  is  subject  to  review  and  should  be 
subject  to  review.  But  our  long  run  inter- 
est, I  think,  calls  for  us  to  take  this  step 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  annual  review  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, and  It  is  important  that  we  keep 
that  to  try  to  use  as  a  wedge  or  even  a 
potential  threat  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  some  kind  of  orderly  marketing 
processes.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
feels  as  strongly  as  I  do  about  that 
annual  review? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  review  is  im- 
portant. I  do  not  put  great  stress  on  it. 
I  have  never  felt  completely  comfort- 
able with  sunset  provisions  because  of 
the  artificiality  of  the  time  limits  in- 
volved. If  Congress  does  its  job,  quite 
frankly,  adequate  oversight  should  in- 


sure adequate  review,  not  just  of  rela- 
tionships of  this  sort  but  of  the  programs 
that  we  are  responsible  for  domestically. 
So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  magic  in 
annual  review,  but  I  do  think  that  we 
must  understand  no  step  of  this  sort 
that  we  take  is  irreversible,  and  it  should 
be  subject  to  regular  and  effective  con- 
gressional oversight,  whatever  the 
formula. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  important  point.  The  annual  re- 
view imder  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  in  some  respects  is  stifling  trade 
because,  only  giiaranteed  1  year,  busi- 
nessmen of  two  trading  companies  have 
difficulty  making  the  complicated  nego- 
tiations that  are  necessary  in  today's 
normal  commercial  trade.  So,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  I  think  it  is  far  more 
important  that  we  monitor  the  relation- 
ship on  a  continuing  basis,  and  then  by 
act  of  either  or  both  Houses  make  a  deci- 
sion to  terminate  it  rather  than  find  our- 
selves in  a  terminating  situation  each 
year  that  tends  to  inhibit  normal  and 
desirable  commerce. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point,  and  I  agree  with  it 
that  trade  is  a  voluntary  matter.  Just  to 
pass  this  measure  is  not  going  to  auto- 
matically open  a  spigot  and  result  in  a 
great  flood  of  goods  moving  either  way. 
It  requires  plaiming  and  the  building  of 
markets. 

For  the  establishment  in  China,  may 
I  say,  of  a  legal  substructure  that  would 
permit  the  development  of  permanent 
and  dependable  relationships,  they  have 
got  to  develop  authorizations  for  joint 
operations,  and  they  have  to  adjust  a 
law  which  is  really  quite  rudimentary 
under  their  Commimlst  system  so  that 
our  private  enterprises  can  take  advan- 
tage of  joint  operations  within  their 
economy. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  just  want  to  point  out  the 
procedure  is  working.  We  have  renewed 
the  agreement  with  Romania.  This  year 
we  renewed  an  agreement  with  Hungary, 
and  the  issue  was  never  brought  to  the 
floor.  We  were  able  to  do  it  within  the 
review  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  with- 
out distiu-bing  a  relationship. 

I  want  to  tell  the  gentlemtui  in  the 
well,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  that  he  has 
brought  this  debate  to  a  very  high  and 
scholarly  level.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
that.  I  think  he  has  put  the  whole  issue 
in  the  perspective  with  which  we  should 
look  at  it,  and  I  appreciate  his  very  im- 
portant contribution. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  also  want  to  thank 
him  for  the  leadership  he  has  given  this 
subcommittee  as  chairman.  In  this  mat- 
ter, I  think  he  has  been  leading  in  the 
best  traditions  of  this  body,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  204.  which 
would  normalize  our  economic  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  by 
granting  so-caUed  most-favored-nation 
status  to  that  coimtry. 

Let  me  say,  flrst,  that  "most-favored- 
nation"  is  a  phrase  which  is  misleading 
and  really  ought  to  be  replaced  in  diplo- 
matic jargon  with  something  more  accu- 
rate. By  granting  MFN  we  are.  in  fact, 
not  "favoring"  China  at  all.  We  are  sim- 
ply removing  economic  sanctions  and 
discrimination  which  we  have  long  im- 
posed upon  certain  countries  like  China, 
and  returning  China  to  the  same  eco- 
nomic treatment  and  status  we  accord 
to  most  countries  of  the  world,  including 
several  Communist  countries.  So  we  are 
not  giving  China  any  special  trade  bene- 
fits. We  are  <Hily  removing  trade 
barriers. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  to  take  such  an 
action  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  fulfilled 
the  requirements  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  our  laws  for  nondiscriminatory  eco- 
nomic treatment.  Those  requiranents  in- 
clude settlement  of  U.S.  private  property 
claims  and  assurances  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  will  follow  an  open  emi- 
gration policy.  The  President  has  deter- 
mined, and  reported  to  the  Congress, 
that  the  action  proposed  by  House  Con- 
current Resolution  204  would  encourage 
and  help  to  prcMnote  freer  emigration 
which  Is,  of  course,  a  fundamental  part 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Very  thorough 
hearings  and  discussions  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  fully  docu- 
mented Chinese  compliance  with  U.S. 
law  regsirding  normal  trade  relations, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  particularly  my  friend  and  c<ri- 
league,  Mr.  Vanik,  the  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  that  committee, 
for  excellent  work  on  this  issue.  I  would 
add  that  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  chaired  by  our  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolft),  were  fully 
briefed  by  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments on  December  18,  1979,  regarding 
emerging  U.S.  policy  toward  China  and 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment which  have  resulted  in  this  pro- 
posal coming  before  us. 

There  has  been  debate  as  to  whether  It 
is  appropriate  to  normalize  our  relations 
with  China  while  we  continue  to  Impose 
relatively  high  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  on  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
the  events  of  recent  weeks — the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  new  threat  that  poses  to  Pakistan 
and  Iran — tend  to  destroy  the  agree- 
ment that  we  should  follow  an  even- 
handed  policy  toward  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Even  if  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan had  not  occurred,  however, 
even -handedness  presumes  cooperation 
from  the  other  side.  The  Soviet  Union 
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was  given  every  opportunity  and  even 
encouragement  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States  similar  to  that 
between  the  United  States  and  China  so 
that  the  Congress  could  take  action  on 
most-favored-natlon  status  for  the  So- 
viets more  or  less  simultaneously  with 
consideration  of  this  proposal  for  China. 
In  addition  to  active  efforts  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  reach  an  imderstand- 
ing  with  the  Soviets,  several  Members  of 
the  Congress  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
urge  the  Soviets  to  take  some  actions 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  an  accom- 
modation and  which  could  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  congressional  consideration  of 
MFN  for  the  Soviet  Union.  TTie  Soviets 
were  totally  unwilling  to  respond  and 
these  initiatives  failed.  As  a  result,  the 
Soviets  have  no  one  to  blame  but  them- 
selves for  the  fact  that  we  are  now  likely 
to  normalize  our  economic  relations  with 
China  without  including  them.  The  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  of  course,  puts 
the  blame  even  more  directly  and  imdis- 
putably  on  them,  and  compels  us  to  con- 
tinue to  exclude  them  from  normal  eco- 
nomic relations  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  pursue  aggressive  and  oppressive  pol- 
icies not  only  toward  their  own  popu- 
lation, but  also  toward  their  neighbors. 
The  resolution  before  us  would  allow 
China  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment credits  and  credit  and  invest- 
ment guarantees  which  are  otherwise 
denied  by  law  to  Communist  countries. 
It  concerns  me  that  we  are  moving  ahead 
In  these  aspects  of  our  economic  rela- 
tions when  China  has  yet  to  resolve  cer- 
tain debts  to  the  U.S.  Government,  while 
Its  new  foreign  investment  law  appears 
to  discriminate  against  foreign  insurers, 
includini?  American  insurance  companies 
who  might  wish  to  issue  insurance  on 
goods  or  projects  in  China,  and  while  the 
problem  of  textile  imports  from  China 
has  not  been  finally  resolved.  The  impo- 
sition of  quotas  by  the  United  States  on 
textiles  from  China  has  alleviated  the 
textile  problem  for  the  time  being,  but 
a  mutual  agreement  that  will  assure  or- 
derly and  stable  marketing  of  Chinese 
textiles  in  the  United  States  would  rep- 
recent  a  long  term  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem preferable  to  the  current  unilateral 
quotas. 

Other  Imoortant  aspects  of  our  eco- 
nomic relations  w'th  Chlna^U.S.  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  an  Insurance  for 
Wivate  Investors — are  not  authorized  by 
House  Congressional  Resolution  204. 
Such  Government  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance are  offered  by  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  (OPIC) 
but  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  precludes  OPIC  from 
operat'ng  in  any  Communist  country 
unless  sneclficaUy  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  do  so. 

To  obtain  the  great  amounts  of  cap- 
ital reoulred  to  meet  Its  development 
Plans,  China  will  need  at  least  some  for- 
eign private  Investment.  Legislation  is 
pending  before  the  subcommittee  wh'ch 
I  chair  that  would  encouraee  American 
investment  in  China  to  help  further  Its 
development  by  permitting  OPtc  to 
guarantee  loans  and  Insure  investments 
by  Americans  for  projects  in  China.  The 
remaining  economic  problems  between 
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the  United  States  and  China  that  I 
have  mentioned  will  certainly  have  to 
be  carefully  discussed  and  hopefully  re- 
solved as  we  proceed  to  consideration  of 
legislation  authorizing  OPIC  to  operate 
in  China. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
I  beUeve  we  should  approach  with  great 
caution  the  question  of  any  potential 
defense  or  military  relationship  with 
China.  There  is  no  legal  relationship 
between  the  granting  of  most  favored 
nation  status  and  closer  military  ties,  but 
historically  the  two  have  often  (but  not 
always)  tended  to  go  together,  indeed, 
the  Chinese  may  be  anticipating  more 
hberal  U.S.  policies  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  militarily  useful  technologies  in 
assoc  ation  with  the  granting  of  MFN, 
but  any  such  action  must  be  considered 
most  carefully. 

I  certainly  think  that  we  should  take 
firm  action  to  counter  both  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  any  pos- 
sible further  Soviet  aggression.  Tlie 
President  Is  in  the  process  of  taking 
such  action,  and  I  generally  support  the 
measures,  he  has  put  forward.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  this  situation 
should  cause  us  to  make  military  com- 
mitments to  China,  or  to  take  any  ac- 
tions— such  as  major  weapons  sales — 
which  might  be  interpreted  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  a  military  commitment  and  by 
the  Soviets  as  a  major  threat. 

With  the  clear  understanding,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  granting  of 
most-favored-nation  status  Is  a  step  to 
normalize  our  economic  relations  with 
China,  and  that  such  an  action  consti- 
tutes no  commitment  beyond  the  re- 
moval of  trade  barriers,  I  support  House 
Congressional  Resolution  204  and  urge 
its  passage. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  his  work  on  this  measure  and 
for  his  efforts,  even  though  they  were 
unsuccessful,  to  proceed  in  a  way  that 
would  have  balanced  out  the  treatment 
accorded  China  with  that  accorded  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RonssELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  think  the  so-called  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  a  normal  aU^  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  this  particu- 
lar granting  of  exchange  is  only  uti- 
lized for  true  allies  or  countries  with 
whom  we  feel  we  have  normsd  relations. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  consider  mainland 
China  the  same  kind  of  an  ally  as  the 
United  Kingdom  or  West  Germany  or 
even  Japan,  and  I  think  it  is  a  major 
error  to  rush  into  this  procedure  with- 
out really  knowing  what  our  long-range 
relations  with  Peking  will  be. 

I  am  sure  many  of  the  points  I  will 
make  have  already  been  reviewed,  but  I 
think  they  need  to  be  repeated,  because 
I  am  fearful  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  come  to  the  floor  and  just  say.  Well, 
this  is  the  thing  that  we  have  to  do  as  a 
foUowup  to  the  President's  recognition 
of  China.  I  do  not  think  that  Peking 
shares  the  same  commitment,  as  most 
of  the  other  nations  do.  to  the  full  exer- 
cise of  Individual  and  national  freedom. 


Organizationally,  it  is  a  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment, very  carefully  controlled,  which 
advocates  the  same  Mancist  doctrine 
that  we  find  in  Russia  as  It  relates  to 
our  relations.  The  Chinese  Government 
is  really  not  much  different  from  the 
Russian  Government.  They  have  ex- 
treme  repressive  practices.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  have  been  on  the  floor  this 
week  complaining  about  the  repressive 
practices  of  Moscow.  It  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent in  mainland  China.  To  try  to  dif- 
ferentiate and  say  that  mainland  China's 
repressive  government  Is  somehow  dif- 
ferent from  Moscow's  because  they  are 
carrying  on  some  kind  of  a  conflict  with 
Moscow,  I  think,  is  just  plain  naive.  De- 
spite China's  rhetoric  about  being  very 
upset  with  the  government  in  Moscow, 
they  continue  to  trade  extensively  with 
Russia,  lliey  continue  to  hold  talks  about 
how  they  can  improve  relations,  so  none 
of  that  has  changed.  Their  general  tools 
for  world  conquest  may  rim  Into  con- 
flict someplace  down  the  road,  but  right 
now  there  Is  not  much  of  a  conflict  ex- 
cept In  some  border  disputes. 

Red  China  has  shown  a  propensity  for 
many  changes  in  policy.  liie  Chinese  do 
not  have  a  stable  policy,  and  although 
they  are  carrying  on  discussions  with  us 
now,  that  can  clearly  change  over  night 
as  we  have  seen  it  change  in  the  past. 
Even  though  they  claim  that  they  are 
modifying  Mao's  commitment  to  a  class- 
less society,  that,  too.  Is  subject  to 
change,  and  can  happen  over  nlgfat.  To 
believe  suddenly  that  all  of  that  Is  going 
to  change,  I  think.  Is  a  major  mistake. 
We  should  be  somewhat  suspicious  of 
Red  China's  eagerness  to  open  full  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  to  gain  all 
of  the  substantial  beneflts  that  come 
from  a  most-favored-natlon  status  with 
our  coimtry.  They  are  seeking  our  high 
technology  and  our  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  once  they  have  gained  some 
of  that,  will  they  treat  us  any  differ- 
ent from  the  way  we  have  been  treated 
by  other  dictatorial  societies,  once  they 
have  picked  our  brains  or  used  our  tech- 
nology and  then  moved  on  to  help  them- 
selves? 

n  1540 
You  will  remember  that  we  heloed  give 
Russia  technical  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  maior  truck  plant. 
They  promised,  of  course,  faithfully, 
Russia  did,  that  they  would  not  use  the 
technology  thev  gained  from  our  country 
in  an  aggressive  manner.  They  did  use 
that  technology  against  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  those  military  vehicles  were  pro- 
duced in  that  plsmt. 

I  think  we  should  be  cautious  in  our 
approach  to  China.  I  do  not  think  It  will 
be  any  different  whenever  It  Is  to  their 
benefit  to  turn  against  us  or  any  of  our 
allies — say  South  Korea.  Japan,  or  any- 
body else.  In  the  Par  East  that  very  .came 
thing  could  happen  all  over  again.  Iliey 
are  after  that  technology.  With  this 
most-favored-natlon  status  goes  the  abil- 
ity not  only  to  have  access  to  that  tech- 
nology, but  also  the  financing. 

When  Defense  Secretary  Brown  visited 
Red  China  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  common  goals 
shared  with  the  United  States,  but  there 
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was  very  little  talk  about  a  true  alliance 
and  working  for  the  same  goals  for  free- 
dom around  the  world.  I  think  we  should 
have  s<une  of  those  giiarantees  before  we 
so  willingly  pass  out  this  favored  nation 
exchange  status. 

Red  China,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
has  major  unpaid  loans  to  the  Eximbank, 
$50  million  or  thereabouts,  and  has  failed 
to  pay  interest  <»  many  of  these  loans 
since  1946.  Yet  our  taxpayers  help  sup- 
port that  Eximbank.  This  Congress  sup- 
ports the  bank  with  authorizations  and 
guarantees,  and  I  think,  again,  it  is  a 
major  mistake  to  extend  MFN  status 
when  a  government  has  not  fulfilled 
those  obligations. 

They  also  have  some  $23  billion  in  un- 
used international  credit.  So,  do  they 
really  need  the  $2  billion  of  additional 
credit  that  potentially  could  be  utilized 
under  this  treaty,  at  an  interest  rate  of 
8  percent?  And  who  among  our  con- 
stituents at  home  is  paying  8  percent,  say, 
for  a  mortgage  or  a  business  loan?  Yet 
this  kind  of  guarantee  will  be  given  to 
this  nation  that  I  do  not  think  has  don- 
onstrated  to  us  that  they  are  a  true  ally. 

For  my  coUeagues  consideration,  I  will 
briefly  Ust  my  reasons  for  opposing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  204: 

First.  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
not  an  ally  in  the  normtd  sense,  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom  or  West  Germany. 

Second.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
Peking  and  Moscow  share  the  same 
commitment  to  Marxist  doctrine  and 
that  the  organizational  structure  ol  the 
two  governments  are  similar.  The  two 
governments  share  repressive  practices 
in  crushing  dissent  and  are  similar  in 
emigration  policies. 

Despite  China's  rhetoric  to  the  con- 
trary, Moscow  and  Peking  continue  to 
trade  and  continue  to  hold  meetings  to 
talk  about  Improving  relations. 

niird.  Red  China  has  shown  a  pro- 
pensity for  rapid  change  in  policy  over 
the  years  and  at  the  present  time  the 
leaders  are  attempting  to  modify  Mao's 
commitment  to  a  classless  society — this 
pragmatic  line  is  subject  to  immediate 
change. 

Fourth.  Should  the  United  States  not 
be  suspicious  of  Red  China's  eagerness 
to  open  full  trade  and  to  gain  the  bene- 
fits of  most- favored -nation  status?  They 
seek  our  high  technology  and  industrial 
development,  but  is  it  not  possible, 
judging  from  past  events,  that  once  they 
have  "picked  our  brains"  they  will  cast 
the  United  States  and  our  "good"  rela- 
tions back  on  the  "trash  heap  of  foreign 
relations"? 

Fifth.  When  Defense  Secretary  Brown 
visited  Red  China  recently  there  was 
much  discussion  of  common  goals  shared 
by  the  United  States  tmd  the  People's 
Republic,  but  there  was  little  talk  of  a 
true,  major  alliance.  If  we  are  not  seek- 
ing such  an  alliance,  why  are  we  so 
willing  and  eager  to  grant  China  such 
major  trade  benefits? 

Sixth.  Red  China  has  major  unpaid 
loans  to  the  Eximbank  ($50  million) 
and  has  failed  to  pay  Interest  on  these 
loans  since  1946.  China  also  has  $23 
billion  in  imused  international  credits — 
do  they  really  need  the  additional  $2 


billion  from  the  United  States  at  the 
ridiculous  interest  rate  of  8  percent? 

Seventh.  Tlie  President  has  not  made 
available  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, or  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
in  general,  the  assurances  he  claims  to 
be  satisfied  with  that  the  Red  Chinese 
will  follow  poUcies  to  substantially  pro- 
mote the  goal  of  free  emigration.  We 
have  received  no  documentation  of 
China's  commitment  to  this  require- 
ment of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  We  have 
only  the  President's  assurance  that  he 
believes  the  requirements  have  been 
"satisfied."  That  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  as  far-reaching 
and  important  as  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  204. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  204. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
the  chairman  and  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting House  Concurrent  Resolution 
204,  a  resolution  which  approves  the 
agreement  on  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
pubUc  of  China  including  the  extension 
of  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  the 
products  of  that  country.  The  agreement 
was  carefully  negotiated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
and  meets  all  the  requirements  for  bi- 
lateral commercial  agreements  with  non- 
market  economy  countries  set  forth  in 
that  act. 

Approval  of  this  agreement  will  mark 
another  step — by  no  means  the  first  step, 
but  perhaps  the  most  important — to- 
ward full  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  coimtry 
of  major  political  significance  which, 
nevertheless,  is  just  begirming  to  move 
into  the  mainstream  of  world  trade. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  the  potential  to 
become  a  major  trading  force,  perhaps 
as  early  as  the  end  of  this  decade.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  insure  the  com- 
plete integration  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  into  the  world  trading  com- 
munity where  agreed  upon  rules  of  open 
and  fair  trade  govern  the  activities  of 
trading  partners,  and  where  established 
consultative  procedures  and  dispute-set- 
tlement mechanisms  protect  the  rights 
of  all  nations. 

Projections  for  the  next  5  years  show 
that  trade  development  between  the 
United  States  and  the  PRC  as  a  result  of 
the  agreement  will  be  significant,  both  in 
terms  of  the  levels  of  trade  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Chinese  market  vis-a-vis 
other  Western  ccmipetitors.  Two-way 
trade  is  expected  to  increase  from  about 
$1.9  billion  in  1979  to  around  $7  bUUon 
in  1985.  In  addition,  a  positive  trade  bsil- 
ance  of  from  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  annu- 
ally will  continue  in  the  years  1980-1985 
despite  the  fact  that  oil  has  become  the 
leading  Chinese  export  to  the  United 
States. 

More  Important  than  the  favorable 
trade  statistics,  however,  are  the  com- 


petitive advantages  the  agreonent  will 
provide  to  U.S.  businesses  seeking  access 
to  the  Chinese  market,  especially  as  a 
result  of  the  availability  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits.  By  1985.  the  United 
States  can  increase  its  market  share 
from  only  8  percent  of  China's  total 
imports  to  around  14  percent,  amounting 
to  more  than  $4  billion.  This  will  put  the 
United  States  in  a  competitive  position 
equal  to  Japan,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  West  Germany,  who  already 
have  signed  long-term  bilatersJ  trade 
agreements  with  the  PRC.  Without  a 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  growth  in  Chinese  trade  would 
hardly  be  diminished,  but  a  share  in  that 
growth  for  U.S.  businesses  would  be 
dmied. 

Vice  President  Mondale  has  suggested 
that  $2  billion  in  Ex-Im  Bank  credits  be 
made  available  to  the  PRC.  This  amount 
is  very  modest  and,  in  most  instamces, 
less  than  similar  ofBcial  credits  offered 
by  other  Western  nations  doing  busi- 
ness there.  The  PRC  has  proven  to  be  a 
good  credit  risk  and  a  conservative  bor- 
rower. To  the  extent  our  Ex-Im  Bank 
credits  are  drawn  upon,  U.S.  businesses 
benefit;  and,  the  availability  of  such 
credits  can  only  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  firms  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive market.  In  addition,  the  effects 
of  Ex-Im  Bank  credits  are  expected  to 
more  than  offset  any  loss  in  revenue  to 
the  United  States  associated  with  the 
lower  colunm  I  rates  of  duty. 

I  would  like  to  turn,  finally,  to  the  em- 
igration requirements  which  section  402 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  demands  be  a 
part  of  any  trade  agreement  which  ex- 
tends most-favored-nation  status  to  a 
nonmarket  economy  country.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  country  to  which  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  is  to  be  extended 
must  permit  its  citizens  the  freedom  to 
emigrate.  However,  the  President  may 
waive  this  requirement  if  he  receives  as- 
surances that  the  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  emigration  are 
moving  in  a  direction  that  will  substan- 
tially promote  the  desired  result,  in  other 
words  freer  emigration.  The  President 
notified  the  Congress,  both  in  his  letter 
of  transmittal  and  through  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  Warren  Christopher,  that 
he  has  received  the  requisite  assurances. 

The  statistics  show  that  emigration 
has  increased  substantlsdly  since  the 
Government  announced  a  major  shift  in 
policy  about  3  years  ago.  For  example, 
emigration  from  Hong  Kong,  a  major 
departure  point,  has  tripled  since  1977. 1 
can  only  remind  my  colleagues  that,  as  it 
stands  now,  legal  restrictions  imposed  by 
countries  of  destination  serve  as  a  greater 
barrier  to  emigration  than  the  internal 
policies  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  monitor 
the  performance  of  the  PRC  with  respect 
to  emigration,  and  we  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  carefully  review  more  re- 
cent results  when  the  waiver  authority  is 
extended  in  July  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade  agreement  to 
be  approved  by  the  resolution  that  we 
will  vote  on  today  is  an  important  agree- 
ment both  for  the  United  States  and  for 
China.  It  will  complete  the  groundwork 
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for  the  PRC's  full  participation  in  the 
world  trading  community  with  all  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  such  par- 
ticipation entails.  The  United  States  has 
a  large  stake  in  developing  an  effective, 
mutually  beneficial  trade  relatkm^ilp 
with  a  nation  that  has  the  potential  of 
becoming  the  largest  market  in  the 
world.  Also,  Western  ideas  and  influmces 
travel  easily  along  trade  channels.  The 
friendship  and  good  will  that  inevitably 
comes  with  expanding  contacts  provides 
a  benefit  to  our  country  that  cannot  be 
underestimated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  ap- 
proved House  Concurrent  Resolution  204 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  24  to  8.  Such  strong 
support  of  the  resolution  Is  based  on  a 
considered  evaluation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  the  firm  belief  that  our  coun- 
try's interests  will  be  served  best  through 
normalized  trade  relations  with  the  PRC. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  204. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  subscribe  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  and 
also  to  those  provided  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  minority 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
genUeman  from  New  York.  I  think  they 
were  both  timely  and  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  what  we  have  before  us  and  the 
need  and  the  urgency  for  voting  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  previous  speaker 
alluded  to  lost  customs  revenue  from 
the  trade  with  China,  the  reduction  in 
tariffs  under  column  one  or  normalized 
treatment.  I  think  we  Republicans  are 
always  very  sensiUve  to  the  data  that 
issupplied  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  When  we  ask  them  for  an 
analysis  of  a  bill,  they  customarily  give 
us  what  we  call  a  static  analysis.  They 
simply  take  the  new  rate  and  apply  it  to 
last  year's  business  and  say  we  are  going 
to  lose  money. 

We  on  the  Trade  Subcommittee  believe 
that  the  increased  business  at  the  lower 
rate,  just  as  the  increased  economic  reve- 
nue under  a  tax  reduction  plan  will  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  more  economic  activity 
and  may,  In  fact,  cause  Increased  reve- 
nues rather  than  decreased  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  speaker  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  Ex-Im  credit  on  the 
part  of  China.  Again,  there  Is  a  kind  of 
an  illusion  of  Ex-Im  credit,  that  It  Is  a 
gift  to  the  country  with  whom  we  do 
business.  Ex-Im  is  needed  by  our  country 
80  that  our  manufacturers  and  our  pro- 
ducers and  our  laborers  can  build  and 
ship  to  Chinese  markets  and  receive  pay- 
ments under  the  normal  c(»nmerclal 
terms  by  virtue  of  Ex-Im  Bank  financing. 
It  Is  for  our  benefit  that  Ex-Im  financ- 
ing becomes  a  part  of  this  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  third  speaker  referred 
to  our  relationships  with  Taiwan  and 
indicated  they  were  a  much  better  trad- 
ing partner.  Mr.  Chairman,  Taiwan  Is  a 
fine  trading  partner  and  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  them  for  a  long 
time.  I  wish  we  had  never  disrecognized 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  our  trade  balance  with  Taiwan 
is  about  2-to-l  negative.  In  addition, 
Taiwan  ships  to  us  those  Items  which 


most  heavily  disrupt  our  economy;  color 
TV,  textiles,  and  so  on. 

With  respect  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  the  balance  is  heavily  in  our 
favor  at  a  time  when  we  are  very  nervous 
about  our  overall  trade  deficit. 

In  addition,  the  most  important  thing 
that  China  ships  to  us  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  oil.  It  is  by  far  the 
highest  value  of  any  commodity  they 
ship  to  us.  Basically,  China  is  shipping 
us  raw  materials  and  products  which  we 
do  not  make  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  providing  a  market  for 
the  rather  sophisticated,  manufactured 
goods  which  we  would  like  to  sell  around 
the  world  anyplace,  including  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  previously  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  textiles  and  it  has 
been  noted  that  while  we  have  no  agree- 
ment, we  do  have  a  quota  system  in  force 
and  we  have  plenty  of  ability  to  protect 
ourselves  in  that  area.  Members  of  the 
Textile  Caucus  have  looked  at  this  and  I 
think  they  have  not  found  the  agreement 
wanting  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  when  all 
things  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  Is 
greatly  to  this  country's  advantage  that 
we  begin  as  soon  as  possible  a  normal 
trading  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  resolution 
is  passed. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. He  has  been  a  great  supporter. 
We  have  worked  together  on  the  Trade 
Subcommittee.  We  have  phUosophical 
differences  but  we  do  not  have  partisan 
differences. 
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We  do  not  have  partisan  differences. 
I  certainly  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
his  tremendous  help  in  dealing  not  only 
with  this  issue,  but  the  other  countries 
with  which  we  have  to  review  the  issue 
of  most-favored-nation  status.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
very  much  for  that  statement.  I  would 
ask,  do  not  spread  it  too  thick,  you  will 
destroy  my  cred-billty  over  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding. 

I  am  interested  in  the  gentleman's 
comment  about  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  consideration  of  better  trade  rela- 
tions with  Ch'na  is  the  potential  for  oil. 
I  was  with  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee for  the  past  2  weeks. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Well,  if  I  can  Interrupt. 
I  did  not  say  the  potential.  I  merely  said 
that  was  the  largest  product  that  they 
shipped  to  us. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man certainly  bsaed  his  judgment  much 
on  the  fut\u-e  potential  of  more  oil. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  th'nk  that  is  an  im- 
warranted  assumption,  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  how  would 
the  gentleman  read  it? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Well,  as  I  stated.  It 
was  the  largest  single  it«n  of  ezi>ort  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  that  Implies 
that  we  may  get  part  of  It. 

Mr.  FRESZEL.  The  gentleman  may 
Infer,  I  Implied  nothing. 

Mr.  BOUBSELOT.  Well.  I  just  do  not 
want  to  leave  It  on  the  record  that  way. 
They  have  already  stated  that  most 
of  the  production  for  that  will  be  used 
in  the  Pacific  and  it  will  be  done  on  a 
contract  basis  and  only  to  the  degree 
that  our  country  might  be  successful  in 
getting  a  substantial  number  of  the  con- 
tracts for  supply,  and  yet  that  really  Is 
not  guaranteed  by  this  treaty,  that  we 
really  would  have  that  much  access  or 
that  we  would  be  the  major  market  for 
that,  or  they  would  not  have  some  kind 
of  an  unstable  government  that  would 
just  suddraily  cut  us  off. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. There  is  nothing  in  this  agreement 
that  guarantees  any  supply  of  oil.  nor  is 
there  any  statement  made  by  the  Chinese 
Government  that  would  have  any  guar- 
antee. All  I  was  saying  is  that  it  was  the 
largest  single  export  at  this  time.  There 
may  be  more,  there  may  not  be  more; 
but  certainly  there  will  be  oil  going  into 
the  world  supply  from  China.  To  the 
extent  that  the  more  there  Is  oil  in  the 
world  for  the  total  supply,  the  better 
off  we  are,  to  that  extent  whatever  we 
can  do  to  develop  China's  oil  will  be  at 
least  temporarily  helpful. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do  yield. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A  portion  of  that 
a  major  portion  of  that  will  certainly  go 
to  oil  their  war  machine,  and  I  be- 
come very  nervous  about  that. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tT<an  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rtn)D). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  proposal  advanced  by 
the  Carter  administration  to  grant 
most-favored-natlon  trading  privileges 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  principal 
underlying  justification  for  this  move  is 
a  ccHitinuation  of  the  administration's 
mis.gidded  policy  of  drawing  the  United 
States  closer  to  Peking  In  a  more  or  less 
direct  response  to  the  growing  threat 
of  Soviet  military  power. 

Most-favored-natlon  status  Is  pur- 
posefully designed  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
overall  effort  to  curry  friendship  by  of- 
fering ever  more  attractive  concessions 
following  the  administration's  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  mainland  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  ties  to  Taiwan  a  year  ago. 

I  do  not  question  the  very  real  danger 
of  the  Soviet  threat  eu-ound  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  must  be 
dedicated  to  meeting  this  aggression  with 
all  the  resources  at  our  disposal. 

However,  it  would  be  sheer  foUy  to 
imagine,  as  the  administration  apparent- 
ly does,  that  we  would  be  prudent  to 
ally  oursdves  even  momentarily  with  the 
similarly  hostile  Red  China. 
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The  Soviet  Communist  threat  to  the 
free  world  in  no  way  lessens  the  inimical 
differences  which  Inherently  exist  be- 
tween the  equally  Marxist-Leninist  gov- 
ernment of  Peking  and  the  United  States. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  China  poses 
just  as  real  a  threat  to  n.S.  allies  and 
hence  U^.  interests  as  does  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  a  developing  power  in  the  world, 
China  may  one  day  throw  its  political, 
economic,  and  military  weight  against 
U.S.  allies  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Patrick  Henry  once  wisely  observed: 

I  b»Te  but  one  lamp  by  wblcta  my  feet 
are  guided  and  that  is  tbe  lamp  of  experience. 

For  the  United  States  to  extend  fa- 
vorable trading  conditions  Including 
credits  to  the  Chinese  Communists  would 
be  to  ignore  the  lamp  of  experience  and 
condemn  our  Nation  to  repeating  the 
same  misguided  policies  which  have  led 
to  the  amassing  of  great  economic  and 
military  power  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  recent  study  examining  East- West 
trade  prepared  by  the  Ofllce  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  the  House  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Conunerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  summarizes  the 
dangers  inherent  in  such  a  policy : 

.  .  .  lYade  with  a  potential  adversary  wUl 
Inevitably,  to  some  extent,  strengthen  the 
economy  and  the  military  capability  of  the 
trading  partner.  (P.  3.) 

As  we  begin  the  1980's  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Soviets  have  gained  immensely 
by  imports  from  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly high  technology  equipment 
such  as  computers  which  are  easily 
adaptable  for  dual  use  in  civilian  or  mili- 
tary application.  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  this  and  other  advanced 
equipment  is  precisely  what  the  Chinese 
are  most  interested  in  obtaining  from  us. 

One  of  the  central  tenets  held  in  sup- 
port of  trade  with  the  Soviets — now 
similarly  advanced  in  favor  of  trade 
with  the  Chinese — is  that  the  United 
States  can  somehow  entice  our  adver- 
saries Into  "moderating"  their  adven- 
turist foreign  policy  objectives  and  re- 
pressive domestic  policies  in  return  for 
valuable  U.S.  technology. 

Many  of  us  have  pointed  repeatedly 
to  the  failure  of  this  policy  as  the  Soviets 
persisted  In  subversive  activities  with- 
out apparent  restraint.  But  even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  this  policy  must 
now  recogiilze  that  detente  has  been 
totally  repudiated  by  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan. 

We  must  not  deny  our  Nation's  con- 
tribution, albeit  imintentioned,  in  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  strength  which  made 
possible  the  Afghanistan  invasion  and 
other  aggressive  moves  in  recent  years. 

The  most  easily  identifiable  case  was 
reported  in  the  January  4  New  York 
Times: 

Trucks  produced  at  the  huge  plant  on  the 
Kama  River  In  central  Russia  that  was 
buUt  largely  with  American  technology  have 
been  Identified  with  Soviet  military  forces 
in  Afghanistan,  according  to  a  confidential 
Commerce  Department  memorandum. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  n.8.  tech- 
nology aided  the  Soviets  Is  Indetermi- 


nable, but  it  appears  obvious  to  many  of 
us  that  Soviet  military  capabilities  have 
been  enhanced  by  expanded  U.S.  trade. 

We  must  not  duplicate  this  mistake 
with  the  Communist  Chinese.  At  the 
present  time.  United  States-Chinese 
trade  is  a  small  percentage  for  both  coun- 
tries. It  should  remain  so,  and  we  should 
insure  that  increased  trade  with  the 
Chinese — ^particularly  of  high  technol- 
ogy— should  not  be  fostered,  but  rather 
should  be  restricted  and  closely  moni- 
tored. 

We  must  not  allow  U.S.  business  to 
develop  an  addiction;  that  is,  trade  with 
Red  China — which  will  inevitably  prove 
harmful  to  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  has 
occurred  with  the  Soviets. 

Our  long-term  policy  must  be  to  view 
with  great  caution  the  actions  of  every 
avowed  adversary.  By  their  own  admis- 
sion, the  Oiinese  adherence  to  com- 
munism makes  their  long-term  objec- 
tives inimical  to  our  own. 

We  should  resist  all  temptations  to 
favor  or  assist,  even  temporarily,  any 
Communist  nation.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  rejecting  this 
concept  of  expanded  trade  with  the 
Communist  Chinese. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  desire  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holland)  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
for  yielding  me  time. 

I  have  heard  the  prospect  of  textiles 
mentioned  numerous  times  in  this  debate 
and  can  report  to  the  House  that  the 
textile  and  apparel  community  has  ex- 
pressed no  opposition  to  the  resolution 
under  consideration  today.  We  have 
examined  in  painful  detail  the  reinstate- 
ment of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  to 
China,  because  we  felt  that  their  vast 
capacity  for  production  of  cheap  textile 
and  apparel  goods  constituted  a  threat 
beyond  imagination  for  the  textile-ap- 
parel industry  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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We  have  sought  and  have  wcm  from 
the  administration  its  cooperation  in 
seeing  that  the  2y2  million  people  in 
America  who  labor  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry  are  not  jeopardized  by 
an  uncontrolled,  unrestrained,  and  out- 
lawed export  of  goods  from  China  into 
this  country. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  this 
whole  matter  was  viewed  with  a  great 
amount  of  skepticism  until  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Nixon,  and  it  has  con- 
laterally  improve  quotas. 

But  this  change  in  trade  relations  with 
China  is  not  a  product  of  the  Carter 
administration.  It  was  commenced,  I  am 
led  to  understand,  imder  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Nixon,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued since  that  time  as  an  imbroken 
thrust  by  all  administrations.  It  has  cul- 
minated under  the  Ctirter  administra- 
tion into  its  present  state,  and  it  should 
not  be  a  political  decision,  it  should  not 
be  Ein  emotional  decision,  but  it  should 
be  a  pure  and  simple  business  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  things 


I  do  not  like  about  the  Government  of 
China.  There  are  some  things  I  do  not 
like  about  the  Government  of  Columbia, 
about  the  Government  of  Argentina, 
about  the  Government  of  Mexico.  I 
would  also  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  that  there  are 
some  things  about  the  government  of 
California  that  I  do  not  like. 

But  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  cut  off 
economic  commerce  between  ourselves. 
South  Carolina  once  wanted  to  stand 
alone,  but  we  did  not  succeed.  So  we  have 
learned  to  live  with  people  across  this 
country,  people  that  we  do  not  agree 
with,  but  we  get  along  pretty  well 
commercially. 

I  think  we  can  get  along  internation- 
ally from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  I 
think  we  can  prove  we  are  not  afraid 
to  deal  with  any  other  economy  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  and  that  in  fact  we 
have  enough  strength,  politically,  mili- 
tarily, and  economically,  to  do  business 
with  any  nation  without  fear.  That  is 
what  this  resolution  is  all  about. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  in  the  well  will  tell 
me  if  there  have  been  attempts  to  reach 
a  bilateral  agreement  with  Red  China  on 
textiles. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  painfully  long  and,  to  be 
candid  with  the  gentleman,  unfruitful 
effort  to  reach  a  bilaterul  agreement  with 
the  Chinese.  There  has  also  been  a  long 
and  painful  and  fruitless  effort  to  reach 
a  similar  bilateral  agreement  with  South 
Korea.  We  have  one,  but  it  is  not  much 
and  we  are  trying  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  But  we  are  not  dealing 
with  South  Korea  here;  we  are  dealing 
with  Red  China. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  Taiwan  was 
brought  up,  and  Taiwan  is  our  great 
ally  and  a  great  trading  partner.  There 
is  no  deeper  thorn  in  the  side  of  textiles 
and  the  apparel  industry  than  Taiwan. 
We  have  labored  at  length  and  tried  to 
reach  a  sensible  bilateral  agreement 
with  Taiwan,  and  I  must  report  to  this 
House  that  we  have  not  done  that  with 
our  great  ally,  Taiwan. 

Also,  we  have  just  last  weekend 
reached  an  agreement  with  Hong  Kong. 
That  is  from  the  effort  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, and  it  points  up  what  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industries  have  done 
to  limit  the  growth  of  Imports  Into  this 
country  from  Hong  Kong.  This  type  of 
effort  limits  the  growth  of  rates  of  im- 
ports, and  the  gentleman  knows  exactly 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  get  back  to 
the  original  question. 

We  have  been  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement,  have  we  not?  Even  though 
we  have  had  torturous  negotiations,  we 
have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Red  Chinese,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  If  we  had  already  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  on  textiles, 
then  there  would  be  something  woefully 
inadequate  in  that  agreement.  If  we 
reach  an  agreement,  it  will  not  be  easy. 
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end  it  will  not  be  quick.  It  will  be  a  long 
process,  and  it  is  going  to  be  difScuIt. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  hazard  a  guess 
In  his  opinion  as  to  why  the  Chinese  are 
reluctant  to  sign  a  bilateral  agreement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  are  just  like 
everybody  else.  They  are  looking  for  the 
best  deal  they  can  get.  They  are  trying 
to  make  the  best  deal  they  can,  and  so 
are  we.   

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  think  that  It  Is  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  that  they  are  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  every  last  ounce  of  tex- 
tiles in  this  country  that  they  can  ex- 
port? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  something 
that  I  think  he  knows  full  well.  The 
Chinese  have  already  tried  to  do  that  in 
six  separate  categories,  and  this  admin- 
istration has  taken  action  on  two  occa- 
sions already  to  unilaterally  impose 
quotas.  That  is  a  far  more  eCQcient  and 
effective  way  to  do  business  than  under 
a  bilateral  agreement. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  And  if  the  quotas  are 
broken,  what  happens  then? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  quotas  are 
broken,  we  can  file  a  complaint  and  the 
goods  will  be  confiscated,  penalties  ap- 
plied and  the  items  excluded  from  Amer- 
ican shelves. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  That  is  something  like 
a  note  of  protest.  That  is  like  when  the 
Russians  move  Into  Afghanistan  and  we 
send  the  Soviet  Union  a  note  of  protest 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
put  It  this  way:  I  do  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman represents  a  lot  of  mushroom 
growers,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are 
under  a  great  threat  from  the  Chinese. 

It  Is  like  an  old  constituent  of  mine 
who  told  me  this  story  one  time.  He  ran 
a  little  store,  and  a  gentleman  went  in 
there  to  buy  something.  This  owner 
smoked  five  packs  of  Camel  cigarettes  a 
day,  and  he  had  a  chronic  cough.  The 
gentleman  came  in  and  he  said,  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

He  said,  "WeU,  Mr.  Charhe,  I  came  in 
here  to  buy  some  cough  medicine,  but  I 
figured  if  you  had  anything  worth  a 
damn,  you  would  take  It  yourself." 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  "Dont  tell  us 
how  to  do  business  and  how  to  trade  in 
textiles."  We  can  take  care  of  ourselves. 
We  have  proven  that  in  vote  after  vote 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  I  would 
just  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  question 
was  raised  about  what  happens  If  the 
quotas  are  violated.  If  the  quotas  are 
violated,  the  goods  are  embargoed.  That 
has  happened  once  and  will  happen  again 
If  shipments  exceed  the  quota  levels 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  last 
year  we  sold  over  $200  million  of  fibers 
to  the  Chinese,  and  that  is  far  more  than 
the  $116  million  worth  of  textiles  we  im- 
ported. So  we  have  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance on  goods  that  are  manufactured 
and  produced  In  the  United  States 
*J^  KenUeman  in  the  well,  who  heads 
the  Textile  Caucus,  is  probably  the  one 
person  who  has  very  effectively  kept  our 


committee  alert  about  the  problems  with 
textiles  and  the  apparel  industry.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHTTLZE)  will  recall,  it  was  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  who  last  autumn  held 
up  the  issue  of  countervailing  duty  until 
we  were  able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
solution  on  the  fllaer  agreement  and  the 
multilateral  agreement. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  con- 
cerns of  the  textile  industry,  which  has 
been  very,  very  carefully  monitored  by 
the  Textile  Caucus,  have  been  admirably 
addressed  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holland)  . 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  appre- 
ciate the  expertise  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  and  1  appreciate  what  he  has 
done.  He  has  done  an  admirable  job  in 
the  field  of  textiles,  but  I  am  afraid  this 
is  one  time  he  Is  wrong. 

I  am  afraid  that  In  1  year  or  2  years 
or  3  years  he  Is  going  to  be  back  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  saying.  "We  need  pro- 
tection for  our  textiles.  We  will  have  to 
get  additional  funds  for  all  the  workers 
in  the  industry  as  they  are  standing  in 
breadlines." 

I  hope  that  does  not  happen,  but  I  am 
predlcthig  that  It  will  happen.  I  think  we 
are  making  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes 
we  have  ever  made  in  opening  the  flood- 
gates to  textiles  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  concern,  and  I 
understand  his  point  of  view. 

If  we  are  making  a  mistake  here,  we 
feel  perfectly  adequate  to  take  correc- 
tive measures  legislatively.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  in  all  candor  that  we  can- 
not accomplish  anything  by  holding  this 
bill  in  histage.  If  we  can  get  a  better  deal 
in  textiles  for  our  people,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  Textile  Cau- 
cus has  sufficient  votes  In  this  House,  if 
the  Members  are  properly  alerted,  to  do 
just  that. 

We  do  not  think  this  is  a  mistake.  We 
think  the  textile  industry  has  come  out 
of  this  entire  process  stronger  and  more 
able  to  compete  internationally.  We  are 
exporting  today  more  textile  materials 
made  by  U.S.  labor  to  countries  around 
the  world  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
history.  We  are  improving  this  great  In- 
dustry, and  the  workers  In  the  textile  in- 
dustry are  far  more  secure  today  than 
they  were  1  year  ago. 

We  feel  strong  as  an  Industry.  Two- 
thirds  of  my  people,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHTJLzE),  work  in  the  textile  industry. 
We  feel  strong  enough  to  compete.  If 
corrective  measures  are  needed  later,  we 
feel  adequate  to  handle  those  measures. 
We  feel  that  this  is  the  best  business  de- 
cision that  could  be  made. 

There  are  people  m  the  textile  indus- 
try who  for  philosophical  reasons  oppose 
doing  business  with  China.  There  are 
people  in  the  Textile  Caucus  who  feel  the 
same  way.  As  a  pure  business  decision, 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  today  is 
the  best  course. 
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It  has  some  dEingers;  it  has  some  risks. 
But  the  prospect  for  reward  far  out- 
weighs any  risk  we  are  taking  as  a  na- 
tional economy.  The  beneflts  far  out- 
weigh the  risks.  I  think  we  should  tell  the 


world  that  we  are  economically  strong 
enough  to  take  on  the  competition  to  ex- 
tend the  risk,  and  to  survive. 

I  strongly  support  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  thank  my  chairman  for  yielding,  and 

1  commend  him  for  his  efforts  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  TniH^na^ 
(Mr.  Mtbs). 

Mr.  M7ERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  late  hour  there  is  probably  little 
that  can  be  said  to  add  or  detract  from 
the  discussion.  There  have  been  argu- 
moits  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
very,  very  difficult  decision  today,  one 
that  certainly  troubles  me.  If  this  reso- 
lution had  come  before  this  body  a  year 
ago,  I  would  have  voted  no  without  any 
hesltatim  or  reservation.  In  fact,  even 
maybe  as  late  as  60  days  ago  I  would 
have  voted  no.  But  18  hours  ago,  from 
the  lectern  here,  the  President  spoke 
about  the  real  world.  I  think  that  this 
is  what  we  as  Members  of  this  body  must 
think  tods^r.  We  must  consider  what  the 
real  world  is  like  out  there,  pcoticularly 
internationally.  Politically,  of  course.  It 
is  probably  politically  popular  to  vote  no 
on  this  resolution  because  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  still 
deeply  concerned,  sis  I  am,  too,  about  the 
denial  of  human  rights,  about  the  restric- 
tions, about  the  practices  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  "Hiere  is  no  question 
about  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  farm- 
ers who  have  produced  the  17  million- 
plus  bushels  of  grain  that  could  be  sold 
and  was  produced  to  be  sold  to  Russia 
need  a  market.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

On  the  other  side,  also,  there  are  the 
resources,  the  minerals,  the  oil  that  this 
country  needs.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
look  beyond  all  of  these.  We  have  to  look 
at  the  world  as  it  is  today.  We  have  a 
billion  people  living  on  the  mainland  of 
China.  They  are  looking  for  technology. 
They  are  looking  for  some  place  to  go. 
If  we  do  not  provide  it,  if  we  do  not  build 
that  friendship  here  from  our  side,  they 
might  go  to  the  other  direction,  to  the 
Soviets.  Where  would  the  world  be?  They 
are  going  to  go  one  direction  or  the 
other.  Where  would  they  be  If  they  go 
the  other  direction? 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  resolution 
today  with  some  apprehension  and  some 
question. 

The  (THAIRMAN.  Ttoe  time  of  the  g«i- 
tleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mtkrs)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indlaxia 
(Mr.  Mtkrs)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  resolution  before  us  does  provide  for 
oversight  and  review,  which  is  very  nec- 
essary. It  provides,  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  which  has  been  a 
good  trading  partner,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  good  trading  partner.  If 
these  conditions  were  not  in  the  resolu- 
tion, of  course,  I  would  not  vote  for  it. 
It  does  not  provide  necessarily  for  arms 
to  the  People's  Republic.  I  think  today  I 
would  certainly  vote  against  arming  the 
Pec^le's  Republic  of  China.  But  we  can- 
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not  buUd  a  fence  between  the  United 
States  and  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  Time 
and  time  again  we  have  learned  this 
lesson. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  rescdution 
with  some  caution,  but  I  think  it  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  free  world  that  we 
take  tliis  action  today. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  might  desire  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  Export  Task  Force. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  Chairman  for  yielding  to  me 
today  to  address  the  question  of  extend- 
ing most-favored-nation  status  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  diligent  pur- 
suit in  expanding  trade  for  the  United 
States  during  this  difficult  economic  time 
which  we  are  now  experiencing  and  have 
experienced  for  some  time  because  of 
trade  deficits  that  began  mounting  some 
several  years  ago  and  which  have  now 
reached  record  levels. 

Around  Thanksgiving  in  1978.  I  stood 
in  a  citrus  grove  near  (Chung-tu)  in 
Szechwan  Province,  talking  with  a 
Chinese  agronomist  about  the  oranges 
that  were  growing  there  in  the  winter 
season.  I  complimented  the  agronomist 
about  the  great  achievements  that  the 
Chinese  have  made  in  the  field  of  food 
production.  He  responded  to  me — in 
English,  by  the  way — "Congressman,  we 
are  a  backward  coimtry  but  we  are  deter- 
mined to  catch  up." 

China  is  a  nation  poised  on  the  verge 
of  an  economic  takeoff.  This  unprece- 
dented economic  growth  must  have 
Western  technology  if  it  is  to  achieve  any 
lasting  momentum.  China  welcomes 
trade  with  the  United  States;  China  is 
encouraging  American  companies  to  in- 
vest in  China's  future.  Passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  204  will  grant  the 
PRC  most-favored-nation  status  which 
will  allow  for  much  of  this  growth  and 
development  to  happen. 

In  recent  years,  our  Nation  has  suf- 
fered through  a  series  of  record  trade 
deficits.  The  projections  for  1980  are  for 
more  of  the  same  or  perhaps  even  worse 
with  the  continuing  price  increase  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  I 
might  add  that  in  1979  crude  petroleum 
was  the  top  U.S.  import  from  the  PRC. 
Gasoline  and  naphtha  were  also  im- 
ported from  the  PRC  for  the  first  time. 
The  United  States  has  an  opportimity  to 
exchange  technology  for  energy — a  proc- 
ess which  would  be  beneficial  for  both 
nations.  The  United  States  needs  a  com- 
prehensive export  policy,  we  must  take 
advantage  of  all  potential  markets,  we 
must  become  an  aggressive  exporter. 

What  would  trade  with  the  PRC  mean 
to  the  United  States?  Total  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China 
totaled  $1.14  billion  in  1978.  U.S.  exports 
to  China  were  valued  at  $818  million  as 
compared  to  $171  million  in  1977.  Im- 
ports from  China  in  1978  totaled  $324 
million,  up  from  $203  miUlon  the  year 
before.  Trade  with  China  in  1978  yielded 
the  United  States  a  trade  surplus  of  $494 
million. 
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In  1979,  United  States-China  trade 
totaled  over  $2  billion.  United  States  ex- 
ports to  the  PRC  were  valued  at  $1.5 
billion  while  imports  from  China  were 
valued  at  $0.55  billion.  When  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  granted  MFN  status 
the  two-way  trade  between  our  countries 
should  literally  skyrocket. 

Principal  United  States  exports  to  the 
PRC  include  wheat,  cotton,  com,  and 
oil  drilling  equipment.  Besides  oil  and 
petroleiun  products,  China  exports  fire- 
works, feathers,  bristles,  antiques,  and 
cotton  shirts  to  the  United  States.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  growing  oil  po- 
tential of  the  PRC.  China  may  rate  in 
the  class  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  far  as  poten- 
tial recoverable  oil  reserves  are  con- 
cerned. MFN  status  for  the  PRC  will 
allow  the  United  States  to  barter  our 
modem  technology  to  the  PRC  in  re- 
turn for  oil  and  petroleum  products.  The 
variations  sire  endless  but  the  possibili- 
ties are  very  real. 

According  to  Christopher  H.  Phillips, 
president  of  the  National  Council  for 
United  States-China  Trade,  total  U.S. 
trade  with  China  in  1980  should  reach 
$2.5  to  $3  biUion  with  U.S.  exports  to 
China  accounting  for  $2  billion  of  the 
total.  In  1978,  the  United  States  an- 
counted  for  6  percent  of  China's  total 
trade;  in  1979,  it  rose  to  7  percent.  In 
1980,  it  should  reach  8  to  9  percent  and 
by  1985, 12  percent  or  more. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  the  PRC  is 
now  America's  No.  1  customer  for  raw 
cotton.  China  bought  2.1  million  bales  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  during 
1979,  about  twice  as  much  as  the  next 
two  largest  U.S.  customers,  Japan  and 
South  Korea.  Cotton  and  foodstuffs,  in- 
cluding wheat,  com,  and  soybeans  will 
account  for  as  much  as  $1  billion  worth 
of  the  anticipated  total  of  U.S.  exports  to 
China  in  1980. 

China  realizes  if  its  modernization 
plans  are  to  succeed  the  economy  must 
have  a  strong  £«ricultural  base.  How- 
ever, with  a  population  of  over  1  billion, 
self-sufficiency  in  food  is  a  tenuous  prop- 
osition at  best.  Therefore,  the  Chinese 
have  purchased  6  million  tons  of  U.S. 
grains  in  1979  and  have  pledged  to  buy 
5  mllli(»i  tons  in  each  of  the  coming  2 
years. 

The  Chinese  also  wish  to  piurchase 
American  food  know-how  in  the  form  of 
canneries,  baking  facilities,  mechanized 
systems  for  swine  and  poultry  produc- 
tion, and  other  equipment  to  handle  feed 
for  animals.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bob  Bergland,  has  predicted  that 
China  wil  become  a  "regular  and  signif- 
icant" piu-chaser  of  U.S.  grains  and  cot- 
ton and  that  "China  represents  an 
enormous  potential  market  for  us  that 
boggles  the  mind." 

The  future  for  trade  between  the  PRC 
and  the  United  States  looks  bright  and 
United  States-PRC  trade  is  beginning  to 
mushroom  into  a  substantial  boon  for 
both  nations.  Favorable  action  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 204  will  allow  this  progressive 
growth  to  continue  at  a  normal,  uninter- 
rupted rate.  China,  through  its  program 
entitled  the  "Four  Modemlzations,"  is 
attempting  to  bring  the  nation  into  the 
20th  century.  The  people  of  China  fully 


support  this  program  and  are  working 
hard  in  all  areas  of  the  economy  to  in- 
stitute the  national  program.  However, 
human  labor  cannot  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  technology  which  must  accom- 
pany modernization.  Thus.  China  has 
turned  to  the  western  world  for  the 
needed  technical  assistance.  MFN  status 
for  China  will  open  the  largest  potential 
market  cm  Earth  to  America's  businesses. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  can  handle 
the  challenge. 

As  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  dia- 
log today.  I  am  inspired  to  observe  that 
while  China  is  a  socialist  nation,  it  is 
determined  to  catch  up  to  improve  the 
plight  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
almost  1  billion  people  who  live  in  that 
great  nation.  It  has  recognized  the  inef- 
ficiencies and  bureaucratic  lethargy  in- 
herent to  a  socialist  government  and  has, 
in  a  sense,  reversed  its  direction  and  em- 
braced the  ideas  and  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise. 

Last  spring,  in  hosting  a  group  of  Chi- 
nese  businessmen  who  visited  Arkansas 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  trade 
relations  with  our  people  that  will  be 
possible  once  this  resolution  is  enacted. 
I  was  amused  to  observe  a  comment  of 
one  of  the  Chinese  in  analyzing  the  prob- 
lems that  some  Arkansas  farmers  have 
is  not  being  able  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts in  international  trade,  "nie  leader 
of  the  delegation  said:  "Congressman, 
the  problem  with  your  people  is  that  you 
are  farmers.  You  are  not  merchants." 

And  he  was  right.  Our  people  in  the 
rice  industry — ^Arkansas  is  the  leading 
rice-producing  State  in  the  United 
States — ore  excellent  producers  of  rice 
but  they  are  not  merchants. 

I  believe  that  the  criticism  of  China 
for  being  a  socialist  nation  is  imwar- 
ranted  because  of  the  evidence  that  It 
has  demonstrated  in  the  past  year.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  unwarranted  in  view  of  its 
highly  visible  changes  in  foreign  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  China  has  a  socialist  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  friendly  govemment  which 
is  seeking  ways  to  loosen  up  its  ideo- 
logical socialism  by  permitting  owner- 
ship of  property  and  rewarding  out- 
standing workers  with  extra  pay. 
Changes  permitting  the  election  of  local 
govemment  officials  have  been  put  into 
effect.  Personal  rights  have  been  granted 
to  citizens.  Indeed  the  seeds  of  democ- 
racy are  growing  in  China.  If  China 
evolves  into  a  democratic  society  this  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  satellite 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  maybe 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  initiative  of  estab- 
lishing most-favored-nation  status  treat- 
ment with  China  is  a  wise  one.  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  this  committee.  I 
support  the  resolution.  I  applaud  the 
initiatives  that  are  being  taken  in  the 
business  community  and  in  the  farm 
community  to  accelerate  and  change 
commercial  trade  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  era  when  some 
nations  are  regressing  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  see  the 
most  populous  nation  on  Earth  making 
rapid  progress  toward  the  20th  century. 
I  have  visited  China  and  have  recorded 
my  Impressions  in  an  article  that  I  would 
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like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  I  urge, 
therefore,  that  my  colleagues  support  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  article  follows: 

Chima  :  A  Orxat  Leap  Odtwaxo 
(By  Bnx  Ai.KZAirDBi) 

Coming  in  for  a  landing  at  Peking  Is  like 
walking  Into  a  time  machine  set  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred — or  maybe  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand—years ago.  For  despite  the  changes  that 
have  wrenched  our  world  during  the  last  two 
mlUenla.  China  remains  for  most  western- 
ers, as  ancient  and  Implacable  as  ever.  It  Is 
still  the  Middle  Kingdom,  a  civilization  40 
centuries  old,  the  self-appointed  epicenter 
of  humanity  on  this  planet,  a  puzzle  within 
a  puzzle  within  a  puzzle. 

We  arrived  Just  before  dark  on  a  murky, 
undistinguished  sort  of  day.  The  airport 
terminal  building  was  visible  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  U.S.  Air  Korce  C-137  which  had 
flown  our  Congressional  Delegation  from 
Tokyo  to  Peking.  The  terminal  was  gray, 
functional  and  unpretentious.  Not  at  all  Im- 
pressive. Most  western  airline  terminals  are 
designed  to  convey  to  the  visitor  a  sense  of 
the  style  and  character  of  the  cities  they 
serve.  If  that  were  the  case  In  Peking,  they 
must  have  erected  it  as  a  monument  to  the 
dullness  of  proletarian  existence.  Its  only 
distinguishing  feature  was  a  full-color  por- 
trait of  Chairman  Mao.  three  stortes  high 
and  suspended  between  two  massive  columns 
supporting  the  roof.  The  portrait  of  Mao  was 
a  reminder  that  It  was  the  Great  Teacher 
who  had  made  the  Chinese  revolution.  The 
terminal  building  was  a  reminder  that  the 
foreign  traveller  had  darned  well  better  take 
China  seriously. 

Ambassador  and  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock 
met  the  Codel  (Codel  is  a  State  Department 
cable  code  for  Congressional  Delegation)  at 
the  ramp  of  the  plane.  I  followed  Congress- 
man John  Slack  (Demo-W.  Va.) ,  Codel  leader 
and  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  on  State.  Justice,  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary  from  the  aircraft  and  ex- 
tended my  hand  to  the  Ambassador. 

"Welcome.  Congressman  Alexander."  he 
said.  "I  haven't  seen  you  since  the  Mills  for 
President  Bally  in  UtUe  Bock,  In  August 
1972." 

"That's  right."  I  replied,  Impressed  with 
the  former  UAW  President's  memory. 

"That  was  the  most  enthusiastic  political 
raUy  I  ever  saw,"  he  continued.  "There  must 
have  been  ao.OOO  people  Jamming  the  hall 
waiting  for  the  program  to  start.  I  made  a 
speech  inside,  then  went  outside  and  made 
the  same  speech  for  those  who  couldn't  get 

"On  the  way  to  the  airport  that  night,"  the 
Ambassador  reflected,  "I  commented  to  one 
of  my  friends  who  lived  In  Arkansas  that 
I  d  never  seen  anything  like  that  before  and 
I  asked  how  an  enormously  successful  event 
like  that  could  have  happened  In  Arkansas 
Well,'  my  friend  said,  'the  only  two  things 
we  have  to  be  proud  of  In  Arkansas  are  the 
politicians  and  the  Bazorbacks." 

"Hold  on,  Mr.  Ambassador!"  I  said.  "You 
sure  that  guy  was  from  Arkansas?"  I  found 
out  later  that  he  wasn't  but  It  occurred  to 
me  that  our  State,  like  China,  suffers  from 
iMdequate  Information.  Most  of  the  people 
Of  Arkansas  are  proud,  progressive,  produc- 
tive, savvy  and  fiercely  self-reliant.  And.  the 
women  are  charming  and  beautiful.  Where 
has  he  been? 

^ry.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  wasn't  amused 

We  left  the  airport  and  drove  the  twenty 
miles  to  Peking  in  darkness.  The  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Ualson  Office  briefed  the 
delegation  on  what  to  expect  during  the 
W«t.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  Peking 
Hotel. 

The  hotel  is  i  huge,  new  building  facing 
Chang-an  (Eternal  Peace)  Boulevard.  It  Is 
oeautlful  In  an  awkward  sort  of  way  like  a 
computer  In  a  rose  garden.  Everything  Inalde. 


the  furnishings,  decorations,  fixtures  and  ap- 
pxirtenances  were  made  In  China.  The  army 
of  hall  porters  were  conspicuously  proud  at 
that  accomplishment  and  went  to  smne 
lengths  to  point  out  that  this  Item  or  that 
was  from  such  and  stich  province. 

National  pride  Is  nothing  new  to  the 
Chinese,  of  course,  but  It  seemed  Ironic  that 
our  first  exposure  to  a  nation  that  makes  a 
virtue  of  proletarian  austerity  would  take 
such  pride  In  displaying  opulence — a  char- 
acteristic BO  alien  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
I  soon  discovered  that  the  Chinese  are 
gracious  and  considerate  hosts  who  afford 
foreign  visitors  a  good  deal  of  splendid  isola- 
tion. I  was  grateful  for  the  comfort  and 
privacy  but  I  felt  as  though  It  were  Monday 
night  at  the  Camelot  with  no  conventions  in 
town. 

My  ten-year-old  daughter,  Alyse,  who  was 
traveUng  with  me,  spotted  the  television  set 
In  the  corner  and  Immediately  began  clicking 
the  channel  selector  until  she  found  a  pro- 
gram in  English.  She  stood  transfixed  for  a 
moment,  then  wrinkled  her  nose  In  distaste 
as  she  listened  to  the  nallbltlng  saga  of  how 
a  simple  Production  Brigade  worker  had  ex- 
ceeded his  plg-lron  production  quota  for  the 
147th  straight  month — apparently  without 
having  had  even  evil  thought.  Alyse 's  favorite 
show  became  an  English  language  Instruc- 
tional program,  which  featured  the  following 
kind  of  dialogue  between  two  Chinese: 

Q:  How  many  pigs  were  raised  by  the  pro- 
vincial Bevolutlonary  Committee's  farm 
production  brigade  last  year? 

A:  Many  more,  comrade,  than  before  the 
Liberation,  you  can  be  sure. 

Television  has  been  accused  of  being  the 
"new  c^late  of  the  masses"  but  In  the  case 
of  Chinese  TV,  Ifs  more  like  Somlnex. 

I  spent  the  next  few  days  in  Peking,  meet- 
ing Chinese  govemment  officials  and  talking 
about  the  posslblUty  of  trading  Arkansas 
products,  about  which  111  say  man  later. 
Then  we  embarked  on  a  tour  of  the  coimtry 
which  would  take  us  to  Chungking,  Chung- 
tu  and  K'lm  Ming. 

Before  the  departure  from  the  States,  I 
had  plunged  Into  a  long  reading  list  and 
had  received  a  series  of  briefings  from  the 
Department  of  State,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, the  National  Security  CouncU  and, 
of  course,  the  CIA.  Nothing  I  read  or  heard, 
however,  truly  prepared  me  for  what  I  was 
to  find.  The  social  and  culttiral  differences 
between  China  and  the  United  States  are  as 
great  as  the  vast  distances  that  separate 
us  on  the  globe.  Confuclous  said.  "A  Journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with  a  single 
step."  We  would  travel  much  further  than  a 
thousand  miles  and  compress  a  year's  Jour- 
ney Into  a  few  days  that  came  closer  to  fan- 
tasy than  fact. 

We  said  goodbye  to  the  Ambassador  and 
his  Peking  staff  and  climbed  aboard  CAAC 
Flight  146,  a  British-made  Trident  Jetliner 
bearing  large  black  Chinese  characters  on  Its 
aluminum  wings.  The  PBC's  red  flag  with 
five  gold  stars  was  painted  on  the  tall  assem- 
bly. The  four  smaller  stars  represented  the 
four  classes  of  Chinese  pre-revolutlon  soci- 
ety— the  petite  bourgeois,  the  merchant 
class,  the  proletariat  and  the  peasant.  The 
fifth,  larger  gold  star,  is  emblematic  of  the 
merging  of  all  classes  Into  a  classless  commu- 
nist state. 


The  Trident  flew  quietly  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  barren,  eroded  mountains  of  the 
northeast  province  of  Shau-shl.  The  land 
appeared  to  be  poor  and  steep  but  so  beavUy 
cultivated  that  even  the  rotmded  mountain 
tops  were  planted  with  crops.  Oxen-ploughed 
fields  capped  the  rough,  terraced  hills  and 
extended  downward  to  the  steep.  Inaccessible 
cliffs  like  hot  fudge  dripping  down  a  double 
scoop  of  mocha  Ice  cream. 

Small  vUlages  were  tucked  Into  river  val- 
levs  that  fan  out  into  delta-like  fiood  plains. 
The  Pall  harvest  was  well  underway,  quilting 
the  movmtaln  tops  and  valleys  like  a  patch- 


work comforter.  The  thatch-roofed  bats  »nA 
peasant  cottages  were  webbed  together  In 
clusters,  spotting  the  countryside. 

Our  flight  overflew  the  provincial  town  of 
Yenan,  the  cradle  of  the  Chinese  revolution. 
Mao  and  his  battered  and  bone  weary  army 
first  arrived  In   Yenan   in   1936  after  their 
epic  Long  March.  While  fig»»tiiig  the  Japa- 
nese, the  communist  forces  were  attacked  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  armies  and  forced  to  flee. 
Chiang  had  been  busy  conaoUdatlng  his  po- 
sition In  the  cities  and  had  already  extermi- 
nated 96  percent  of  the  urban  communists. 
Then  he  tiimed  on  those  In  the  countryside 
He  mounted  his  assault  with  76  Oennan- 
tratned    and    equipped    divisions    and    very 
qtdckly    encircled    Mao's    tattered    peasant 
army.  But  on  October  3,  1934,  Mao  broke 
thrcNjgh  the  Nationalist  lines  and  led  his 
ragged  force  of  100,000  troops  on  a  6000  mile 
forced  retreat.  The  Long  March  lasted  173 
days  and  took  the  rag-tag  red  army  through 
the  roughest  back  country  the  rugged  Chi- 
nese terrain  had  to  offer.  They  were  pursued 
every  step  of  the  way,  enduring  repeated  am- 
bushes and  constant  harassment  by  Chiang's 
air  forces.  The  trek  took  them  through  the 
searing  Kansu  desert  to  the  cryogenlcally 
cold  Tibetan  highlands,  over  the  Kun-lim 
mountains  and  finally  east  to  Yenan  below 
the  Great  WaU.  Chinese  weather  has  been 
likened  to  "two  versions  of  hell"  and  the 
communist  armies  suffered  both.  They  sus- 
tained 36  thousand  casttaltles  during  the 
long  March  but  they  held  together,  bonded 
by  a  belief  not  so  much  In  their  ideology  as 
by  their  trust  and  confidence  In  the  leader- 
ship of  Mao  TSe-tung.  The  sure  knowledge 
that   Chiang   would   show  them  no  mercy 
was  also  a  strong  motivator.  The  alternative 
to  the  long  March  was  destruction.  Its  con- 
sequence was  the  final  communist  victory  16 
years  later.  The  legend  of  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
bom  in  Yenan  where  he  was  transformed 
into  sort  ot  a  Uvlng  Buddha. 
CH  UMaxnTG 
The  Chinese  seek  order,  discipline,  good 
character  and  vaanX  behavior  at  aU  Ume. 
They  are  also  punctual.  The  Jetliner  touched 
down  In  Chxingking  within  a  mleroaeoond 
of  the  time  specified  on  the  itinerary.  The 
delegation  and  Its  luggage  were  efflcienOy 
dispatched   to   the   preassigned   rooms   and 
each  of  us  was  furnished  a  typed  guest  list 
with  corresponding  room  nimibers  for  our 
convenience.  Very  considerate,  the  Chinese 
And  honest,  too. 

WhUe  unpacking  my  brtonglngs.  I  noCiowl 
that  something  was  different.  I  had  pur- 
chased an  lneq>enslve  zlppered  duffle  bas 
(US.  »6.20)  at  the  Peking  Friendship  Stm 
WhUe  packing  for  the  trip.  I  had  overstuffed 
the  bag.  causing  the  zipper  to  spreMl  aftet 
closing.  To  Mcxat  the  contenU.  I  pulled  It 
together  with  an  extra  belt.  When  the  duffle 
bag  arrived  in  our  quarters  at  the  Chung- 
king guest  house,  the  zipper  had  been  re- 
paired and  was  wwklng  perfecUy.  I  checked 
the  contents  but  nothing  was  missing 

I  found  honesty  to  be  a  common  virtue 
among  the  Chinese.  The  rooms  to  the  hotels 
are  always  unlocked.  Personal  items  that 
may  have  been  misplaced  by  guesU  are  left 
on  the  dresser  or  desk  after  the  room  is 
cleaned.  Money  and  other  valuables  mav  be 
left  out  without  fear  of  being  ripped  off  but 
Its  almost  too  much  of  a  good  thing  K 
was  nearly  impossible  to  throw  anything 
away  without  It  reappearing  in  a  eonspieu- 
ous  place. 

John  Thomas,  a  senior  diplomat  and  a 
veteran  of  three  China  tripe,  told  me  a  story 
Involving  a  young  American  woman  who 
worked  a^  a  press  aide  with  Bon  Zlegler  dur- 
ing the  1972  Nixon  visit.  While  packing  dur- 
ing the  last  evening  prior  to  departure  she 
discarded  a  pair  of  what  my  grandmother 
called  "unmentionables"  in  her  hotel  waste- 
basket.  As  the  White  House  staff  was  board- 
ing the  bus  which  was  to  Uke  them  to  the 
airport,  a  Chinese  hall  porter  flew  out  of  the 
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Peking  Hotel  triumphantly  waving  the  "lost" 
undies.  The  woman  did  her  best  to  disappear 
but  In  the  end  she  had  to  acknowledge  own- 
ership and  accept  the  panties  from  the 
■mlllngly  persistent  porter.  Thomas  could 
not  remember  whether  the  panties  had  been 
freshly  lavindered. 

Chiingklng  was  the  wartime  headquarters 
for  Oenerallsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek's  armies. 
But  as  far  as  the  present  government  Is  con- 
cerned, the  city  Is  historically  Important 
only  because  It  was  also  the  Civil  War  head- 
quarters of  Cbou  En-lal  (Pronounced  JOE- 
nf-LYK).  The  old  command  post  Is  located 
at  Number  60.  Tseng  Chla  Al  and  is  consid- 
ered a  national  shrine. 

Chou  En-lal,  who  later  became  Premier,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  national  hero  of  near- 
ly the  same  magnitude  as  Mao.  Certainly, 
Chou  was  the  person  most  responsible  for 
China's  recovery  after  the  revolution.  He 
was  also  the  architect  of  the  policy  which 
led  to  the  1972  Shanghai  Communique  and 
the  beginnings  of  China's  turn  to  the  West. 
But  there  Is  nothing  at  Number  50  Taeng 
Cbal  Al  to  suggest  that  Chou  would  emerge 
as  one  of  the  pre-eminent  political  figures 
of  this  century.  In  fact,  as  Alyse  commented, 
the  place  was  "Awfully  yuukee." 

It  was  accessible  only  by  an  alley  leading 
through  a  blackened,  wooden  doorway  down 
two  stone  slab  steps  onto  the  rock  floor  of 
a  small  reception  area.  A  larger  than  life 
marble  bust  of  Chou  En-lal  stood  In  the 
center  of  the  room.  When  it  rained,  the 
floor  must  have  been  ankle  deep  In  water.  A 
small  peep-hole,  reminiscent  of  Chicago 
speakeasies  of  the  igaO's  was  cut  Into  the 
forward  wall  for  purposes  of  identifying 
visitors  before  permitting  entrance.  I  won- 
dered whether  anyone  had  ever  peeked 
through  the  hole  and  said  in  a  furtive 
whisper,  "Chou  sent  me." 

The  furnishings  are  those  which  were 
actually  used  by  Chou  and  his  staff— wicker 
arm  chairs,  a  sofa  and  a  small  table  for  serv- 
ing tea.  The  cushions  are  covered  with  the 
same  course  blue  denim  used  to  make  the 
omnipresent  chung  shan  suits  worn  every- 
where by  the  Chinese. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  single  room  which 
served  as  both  office  and  living  quarters  for 
Chou  and  his  wife.  There  is  a  desk,  a  chair 
and  a  bed.  Nothing  more.  The  room  was 
more  like  a  prison  cell  than  the  quarters  of 
a  great  general.  In  the  hallway  outside 
Chou's  room  there  is  a  triangular  concrete 
toilet  which,  like  most  Chinese  toilets  out- 
side of  the  hotels  for  foreigners,  is  little 
more  than  a  hole  in  the  floor.  "Oh,  Oross!" 
said  Alyse,  "Very  gross."  She  later  said  that 
she  thinks  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  the 
kind  of  comforts  we  possess  in  America. 
Children  have  a  way  of  getting  down  to  es- 
sentials. Spacious  skies,  amber  waves  of 
grain  and  twilight's  last  gleaming  are  very 
Inspiring,  but  American  plumbing  ain't  bad 
either. 

Upstairs,  the  third  floor  was  similarly  ar- 
ranged and  fiu^lshed.  It  was  separated  into 
two  "dormitories"  which  doubled  as  a  com- 
mand poet  from  which  the  whole  sweep  of 
political  and  military  operations  for  South 
China  were  orchestrated.  It  was  as  if  SAC 
had  located  Its  headquarters  in  an  Omaha 
flophouse.  But  from  any  one  of  the  upstairs 
windows,  one  could  plainly  see  why  the  city 
of  Chungking  was  so  strategically  Important. 
It  sits  astride  the  entrance  to  the  gorge 
which  Is  the  only  point  of  passage  into  the 
vital  region  which  comprises  much  of  China's 
mineral  wealth  and  nearly  all  of  its  agricul- 
ture— the  Szechwan  Basin,  our  next  stop. 
cinn»o-Tt7 

We  were  travel  weary  after  Chungking  and 
dreading  the  overnight  train  ride  across 
Szechwan  to  Cbung-tu,  the  provincial  capi- 
tal. "Hill  people"  as  those  of  us  who  work 
on  Capitol  Hill  sometimes  call  ourselves, 
usually  have  lots  of  stamina,  conditioned  by 


long  workdays  and  frequent  travel  but  we 
were  all  dog  tired.  Our  concern  for  the  rigors 
of  the  train  ride  tiu-ned  out  to  be  un- 
foimded,  however.  Chinese  railroads  may  not 
be  as  modern  as  those  of  America  but  AM- 
TRAK  could  learn  a  few  things  about  pas- 
senger service  from  the  Chinese. 

We  were  assigned  Pullman  berths — four 
persons  to  a  compartment.  Alyse  and  I 
shared  ours  with  Terry  Howe,  our  State  De- 
partment escort,  and  Chris  Szysmanski,  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  who  spoke  fluent 
Chinese.  The  compartment  was  spotless.  No 
soot,  no  dust,  no  odor.  Snowy  fresh  linen 
covered  the  berths.  On  the  small  tea  table 
which  was  covered  with  a  lace  trimmed  cloth 
was  a  green  fern  growing  in  a  blue  porce- 
lain vase.  I  wished  my  Washington  bache- 
lor's apartment  looked  as  good. 

As  we  pulled  out,  there  was  something 
comforting  about  the  nostalgic  hiss  and 
surge  of  the  coal-burning  engine  and  the 
shriek  of  the  whistle  signalling  our  depar- 
ture from  Chungking.  Underway,  the  rail  beds 
were  smooth  and  the  gentle  rhythm  of  the 
steel  wheels  on  the  tracks  was  soothing  in- 
ducement to  sleep.  I  dreamed  I  saw  Richard 
AUin,  my  old  buddy  from  Helena  who  is  now 
a  colunmlst  for  the  Oazette  and  an  avid 
rider  of  trains,  tossing  enviously  in  his  own 
bed  in  Uttle  Rock. 

We  arrived  in  Chung-tu  at  dawn.  With  the 
aid  of  Chris  Szysmanski,  I  thanked  the  con- 
ductor for  what  had  been  a  superb  train 
ride.  In  passing,  I  asked  whether  he  had  seen 
other  Americans  on  his  run.  "I  don't  know," 
he  replied,  "to  me,  all  foreigners  look  alike." 
Thanks !  I  needed  that ! 

The  Szechwan  countryside  is  a  veritable 
garden.  The  roadways  are  alive  with  unimag- 
inable vitality.  Crudely  constructed  carts  and 
wagons,  pulled  by  an  assortment  of  oxen, 
long-haired  shaggy  ponies,  lean  donkeys,  or 
an  occasional  mule,  make  way  for  the  few 
trucks  and  the  more  numerous  one-cylinder 
tractors.  They  carry  wheat-stalks,  rice,  sugar 
cane,  bamboo,  fresh  vegetables  and  Just  plain 
dirt.  Live  pigs,  squealing  and  squirming  are 
lashed  to  bicycles  pushed  along  by  leather- 
skinned  peasants.  Men,  women,  and  beast 
strain  in  wind  and  weather  pulling  their 
heavy  loads  along  the  poplar-lined  roadways. 
There  are  no  Interstate  highways,  no  power- 
ful, 18-gear,  dlesel  powered  refrigerated  rigs 
and  a  66  MPH  speed  limit  would  be  laugh- 
able. It  is  a  stream  of  humanity  that  looks 
like  an  evacuation.  One  is  tempted  to  stop 
and  listen  for  the  muffled  sounds  of  artillery. 

In  the  adjacent  fields,  production  brigade 
workers  are  spread  over  the  landscape  nearly 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  Men  and  women  are 
hoeing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  hauling  bam- 
boo buckets,  dipping  fertilizer,  pulling  vege- 
tables, plowing  with  water  buffalo,  repairing 
roads,  building  terraces,  quarrying  stone — 
building  a  peasant-proletarian  Utopia.  Every 
square  inch  of  productive  land  is  being  used 
for  some  useful  purpose.  In  China  the  line 
between  hunger  and  production  is  a  thin  one. 

There  Is  a  natural  rhythm  In  the  Chinese 
eco-struct\ire.  Pood  is  grown  in  the  country- 
side and  consumed  in  the  teeming  cities.  The 
city  repays  the  countryside  by  returning  Its 
waste.  Human  excrement,  or  "night  soil"  as 
it  Is  called  by  the  Chinese,  Is  used  to  ferti- 
lize the  crops.  Collectors  called  "Public  Hy- 
giene Workers"  empty  the  "thunder  boxes"  of 
every  home  each  morning  into  "honey  wag- 
ons" which  are  pulled  through  the  alleys 
and  streets,  then  down  rural  roadways  to 
central  distribution  points  where  the  mal- 
odorous mess  Is  transferred  Into  bamboo 
buckets  and  hauled  to  the  fields,  two  at  a 
time  suspended  from  a  bamboo  pole.  The 
cycle  is  completed  when  the  produce  is  bar- 
vested  and  shipped  down-river  to  feed  the 
masses  of  people  inhabiting  the  eastern  half 
of  the  nation. 

The  Chinese  have  a  nice  sense  of  protocol. 
At  each  stop  on  our  Journey,  we  were  for- 
mally greeted  by  a  ranking  communist  party 


official.  Usually,  It  was  the  second  ranking 
person  in  a  province  or  the  Director  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  commune 
where  we  were  to  be  housed.  Later,  at  some 
mutually  convenient  time,  we  would  meet 
with  the  highest  ranking  official  of  the  prov- 
ince. But  the  ceremonial  tasks  usually  fell 
to  the  number  two  man. 

In  Chung-tu,  otir  host  was  Ju  Pu-yl,  Vice- 
Chalrman  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  Szechwan  Province — a  position  roughly 
equivalent  to  lieutenant  governor  of  one  of 
our  states.  Those  positions  are  usually  held 
by  older  party  members  whose  loyal  service 
entitles  them  to  honored  positions  but  whose 
age  or  other  factors  limit  their  administra- 
tive capacities.  A  Vice-Chairman  will  rarely 
rise  in  the  party  hierarchy.  Come  to  think 
of  It,  the  position  is  more  like  Lieutenant 
Governor  than  I  first  thovight. 

Mr.  Ju  hosted  a  welcoming  reception  at 
our  hotel.  We  gathered  in  a  drawing  room  for 
polite  conversation,  the  Mr.  Ju  officially  wel- 
comed the  delegation.  "On  behalf  of  the 
Szechwan  Revolutionary  Committee,"  he  de- 
claimed, "I  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
American  Congressmen,  their  wives  and  little 
daughter."  Alyse  was  a  big  hit  wherever  we 
went,  with  her  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  so 
different  from  Chinese  children.  The  Chi- 
nese are  more  considerate  of  children  than 
we  are.  They  will  stop  whatever  they're  doing 
to  accommodate  the  kids. 

The  Vice-chairman  gave  us  the  predictable 
and  oft-repeated  official  line,  which,  depend- 
ably, would  Include  production  figures  that 
proved  how  much  better  off  the  people  are 
now  compared  to  the  days  before  the  libera- 
tion. The  spiel  was  the  same  at  every  stop. 
You  could  make  book  on  it.  But  after  the 
ritualistic  repetition  of  the  party  line,  there 
was  no  attempt  to  propagandize.  When  Chi- 
nese officials  were  asked  questions,  they  were 
candid  and  forthcoming,  but  the  conformity 
of  their  responses  was  startling.  They  avoided 
arguing  and  never  attempted  to  persuade 
any  of  our  delegation  to  their  side  of  a 
question. 

Inasmuch  as  their  rice  production  (or  lack 
of  it)  could  be  quite  Important  to  Arkansas, 
I  asked  Mr.  Ju  what  effect  the  recent  drought 
had  had  on  the  harvest.  With  a  straight  face, 
he  replied  that  although  there  had  been  » 
drought,  "the  low  rice  yield  In  Szechwan  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  Gang  of  Pour.  The  Gang  of  Pour,  of 
course,  is  Madame  Chiang  Ch'ing,  Mao's 
widow,  and  her  cronies.  At  least  there  are 
four  of  them  to  share  the  blame,  I  thought. 
When  the  Cache  fioods  at  home,  I  have  to 
go  it  alone! 

In  the  dining  room  following  the  reception, 
the  elderly  Mr.  Ju  was  warm,  even  Jovial  at 
times  but  generally  seemed  imeasy  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  a  group  of  "imperialist 
overlords".  Nevertheless,  he  oljered  a  toast  to 
"the  friendship  between  the  people  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  early  normalization 
of  relations  between  our  two  great  countries; 
to  the  success  of  your  visit;  and  to  your 
health".  Everyone  rose,  clinked  glasses,  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  with  the  words 
"O'an  P'el"  and  downed  a  small  glass  of  Da 
Chu,  a  clear  faintly  oily  Chinese  liqueur.  The 
glasses  were  immediately  refilled  and  Chair- 
man Slack  diplomatically  responded  with  a 
toast  of  his  own.  "G'an  P'el!"  the  dinner 
gruests  repeated,  belting  back  the  second  glass 
of  Da  Chu.  Fortunately,  the  toasting  ended 
there.  Da  Chu  Is  ISO  proof  and  has  about  the 
same  effect  as  freshly  distilled  Ozark  White 
Lightning. 

Hunger  may  be  a  problem  somewhere  in 
China  that  night,  but  not  at  my  table.  It 
comprised  five  courses — ^first,  there  were  six 
cold  dishes,  salted  pullet,  fresh  spiced  rabbit, 
roasted  peanuts,  fried  sardines,  spiced  beef 
slices  and  sweet  vegetables.  Next  came  the 
hot  dishes — roast  duck  In  a  brown  sauce. 
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fresh  cabbage  with  mushrooms  and  fried 
chicken  basted  in  sweet  and  sour  sauce.  Then 
came  the  fish,  a  huge  carp  smothered  In  a 
steaming  blanket  of  seaweed  and  water  chest- 
nuts. And  Just  when  I  thought  it  was  time 
for  dessert,  they  served  the  soup — a  bland 
chicken  broth  with  cabbage  leaves.  Finally, 
the  dessert — sweet  rolls  filled  with  prune 
preserves.  Jellied  gum  drops  and  white  cakes. 
I  settled  back  and  loosened  my  belt  Just  in 
time  to  see  the  waM»rs  coming  with  the  fruit, 
a  final  course  rMerved  for  honored  guests. 
The  meal  was  accompanied  by  a  local  wine 
and  beer.  After  the  Da  Chu,  I  requested  min- 
eral water. 

Although  I  was  impressed  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  Chinese  officials  and  grateful  for 
their  hospitaUty,  I  really  hadn't  come  to 
China  as  a  tourist.  My  task  was  to  examine 
the  potentialities  of  trade,  especially  in  those 
areas  in  which  Arkansas  might  benefit  di- 
rectly through  the  establishment  of  direct 
contacts  with  appropriate  Chinese  officials 
and  agencies.  Throughout  the  visit,  I  seized 
every  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
Chinese  economy  and  have  tried  to  relate 
what  I  learned  to  methods  for  expanding 
trade  between  our  two  countries.  In  my  view, 
the  future  of  Arkansas  lies  In  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  markets  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  transportation  system 
for  getting  our  products  to  those  markets. 

American  merchants  estimate  Chinese  rice 
production  at  about  136  metric  tons  per  year. 
A  million  tons  are  exported  in  exchange  for 
foreign  credits.  However,  with  the  popula- 
tion Increasing  at  the  rate  of  16-20  million 
persons  per  year  (census -taking  is  an  in- 
exact science  In  China) ,  they  will  soon  find 
themselves  having  to  import  rice.  That  pro- 
jection is  based  upon  population  growth 
measured  against  the  amount  of  available 
arable  land  and  accounts  for  production  in- 
creases through  the  introduction  of  tech- 
nology. In  short,  Chinese  agriculture  Is  al- 
ready producing  at  near  capacity.  To  feed 
Its  people,  China  will  have  to  buy  overseas. 
Fortunately,  the  Chinese  have  huge,  unde- 
veloped reserves  of  oil  which  represent  their 
most  exportable  commodity.  With  technology 
that  we  can  provide,  China  could  expect  its 
petroleum  production  to  be  sufficient  to  be- 
gin exporting  In  quantity  by  the  mld-1980's. 
Thus,  China  represents  a  near -perfect  trad- 
ing partner  for  the  United  States. 

Only  about  12  percent  of  the  total  Chinese 
land  mass  is  suitable  for  agriculture.  The 
fertile  land  of  the  Szechwan  Basin  produces 
most  of  what  the  Chinese  are  able  to  grow. 
Presently,  they  grow  rice,  cotton,  wheat, 
beans,  garden  vegetables  and  a  variety  of 
fruit.  But  the  Szechwan  Basin  Un't  becom- 
ing any  larger.  It  is  cultivated  right  up  to 
the  edges  of  the  cities,  roads  and  rivers.  Their 
population  Is  expanding  geometrically.  Be- 
cause of  that,  they  are  facing  a  food  crisis 
of  major  proportions. 

China  Is  often  compared  to  the  United 
States  since  the  two  nations  are  about  equal 
In  size — roughly  3.6  million  square  miles 
each.  Our  climates  are  also  similar.  The  dif- 
ferences, however,  are  more  important  than 
the  similarities.  No  difference  Is  of  greater 
significance  than  the  disparity  In  the  amount 
of  cultivable  land.  Much  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory is  composed  of  hills,  mountains  and  high 
plateaus.  The  western  half  of  the  country  Is 
known  as  the  "roof  of  Asia",  comprising  the 
forbidding  Himalayan  Range.  Only  31  per- 
cent of  Chlneseland  is  In  plains  and  basins 
and  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  more  land 
for  farming  is  very  slim  without  dislocating 
millions  of  persons. 

The  Chinese  government  recognizes  the 
problem.  Vice  Premier  Li  Hslen-nien  said 
during  a  two  and  a  half  hour  meeting  in  Pe- 
king that  "agriculture  is  China's  number  one 
priority".  Coining  from  the  number  three 
man  in  the  Chinese  hierarchy,  you  can 
believe  It. 

While  Americans  have  plenty  of  food  and  a 
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wide  variety  of  choice,  the  Chinese  are  strtig- 
gllng  furiously  to  produce  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  their  expanding  population.  The 
necessity  for  concentrating  most  of  their  en- 
ergies and  manpower  resources  on  food  pro- 
duction inhibits  development  in  other  areas. 
By  the  time  people  are  fed.  clothed  and 
housed,  even  by  standards  much  lower  than 
our  own  poverty  level,  there  is  little  that  re- 
mains for  the  "good  life".  If  the  Szechwan 
Basin  were  as  large  as  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
China  would  be  a  different  country  than  the 
one  I  observed. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  Americans  in 
general  and  Arkansans  In  particular?  It 
means  that  we  are  linked  with  the  Chinese 
by  mutual  need.  We  must  halt  the  drain  of 
dollars  from  this  country  by  fln«^|ng  trading 
partners  whose  need  for  our  products  Is  as 
great  as  our  need  for  theirs.  China  needs  food 
and  technology.  America  needs  oil.  We  In 
Arkansas  are  better  equipped  to  meet  the 
specific  food  needs  of  the  Chinese  than  any 
other  state  in  the  nation.  If  the  Chinese  can 
attain  oil  production  levels  high  enough  to 
satisfy  our  national  needs,  then  America  can 
rid  Itself  of  d^>endence  upon  suppliers  to 
whom  we  must  pay  cash,  thus  breaking  the 
desperate  economic  cycle  that  fuels  inflation. 

But  It  Is  not  an  easy  problem.  So  long  as 
Arkansas  farm  production  Is  limited  by  the 
large-de&ler  controlled  commodity  market, 
expansion  for  exi>orts  will  be  difficult.  It  is 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  establish  direct 
contact  between  farmer -owned  cooperatives 
and  foreign  customers  like  the  Chinese.  In 
conversations  with  U  Chiang,  the  Chinese 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  I  explained  the 
dilemma  facing  the  farmer  and  the  customer 
who  must  accept  whaterver  price  the  dealer- 
controlled  market  sets  and  suggested  that 
both  farmer  and  customer  could  benefit  by 
establishment  of  direct  contact.  Li  responded 
with  interest  and  said  he  "would  wricome  the 
opening  of  contact  between  the  PRO  and 
Arkansas  farmer-owned  cooperatives".  We 
are  going  ahead,  through  exlsUng  diplomatic 
and  commercial  channels  to  accomplish  that 
task. 

Two  weeks  In  China  did  not  make  me  an 
expert  on  that  huge  and  complex  land.  But 
It  did  give  me  an  appreciation  of  Its  prob- 
lems and  clears  view  of  the  opportunities 
closer  ties  could  bring  about. 

The  Chinese  people  are  intelligent,  disci- 
plined, hard-working  and  above  all,  deter- 
mined. On  Thanksgiving  Eve,  I  stood  In  a 
Szechwan  citrus  grove,  talking  to  an  agrono- 
mist whose  main  concern  was  not  Ideology 
but  the  efficient  production  of  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines.  In  an  unguarded 
moment,  he  said,  "We  are  aware  of  our  back- 
wardness, but  we  will  not  sit  Idly  by  because 
of  it.  We  need  to  Improve  our  research,  to 
modernize,  if  we  are  to  catch  up.  We  have 
the  support  of  the  people  and  we  will  catch 
up."  As  we  say  In  Arkansas.  "He  didnt  flinch 
when  he  said  It."  China  is  a  story  of  poverty 
and  pride,  politics  and  j>o>wer,  patience  and 
promise.  Its  people  have  suffered  dynastic 
oppression,  foreign  intervention  and  Isola- 
tion from  the  international  community  of 
nations.  Tet,  they  persist  in  the  struggle  to 
imprx>ve  their  lives. 

Today  In  China,  there  is  an  elusive  scent 
blowing  m  the  winter  wind.  Wall  posters 
calling  for  democracy  and  more  personal 
freedoms  are  beginning  to  appear  In  Peking. 
No  doubt  much  of  the  ferment  is  the  result 
of  party  strategy  to  convince  the  West  that 
China  is  a  good  investment,  but  such  sparks 
of  free<tom  have  a  way  of  fanning  them- 
selves into  flames.  But  whatever  the  out- 
come, whatever  the  political  differences  that 
remain  between  tis.  It  Is  clear  that  China's 
turn  to  the  West  is  not  one  whlcb  can  easily 
be  reversed. 

POSTSCUPT 

On  the  evening  of  December  16,  1978, 
President  Carter  ainnounced  the  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  PeopUt'B  R^abllc  of  China. 


To  much  at  ttie  worid,  the  announoemeat 
came  as  a  surprise,  but  for  those  erf  us  who 
were  there  during  the  past  two  months.  It 
should  not  have  come  as  a  surprise  at  all. 
On  that  evening,  I  was  asked  by  a  wire  serv- 
ice reporter  to  describe  my  reaction.  I  said. 
"I  look  upon  normal  relations  with  China  as 
both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity:  a  chal- 
lenge to  live  in  peace  with  an  old  enemy  mmI 
an  opportunity  to  find  solutions  to  our  mu- 
tual economic  problems."  But  It  really  goes 
deeper  than  that.  In  a  world  of  finite  w- 
Bources,  we  are  aU  threatened  by  forces  mow 
dangerous  than  Infantry.  ICBM's.  or  nuclear 
bombers.  Our  world  is  a  crazy  matrix  of  In- 
terdependence that  now  makes  more  sense 
beaauae  of  China's  inclusion  and  our  fyt^nr^m 
at  huetng  to  the  right  road  to  human  piog- 
reas  are  better  for  it. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Paul)  . 

n  1620 
Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  resolution  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  scalping  the  American  taxpayer 
once  again  for  the  benefit  of  some  for- 
eign govemm^it,  particularly  a  govern- 
ment as  ruthless  as  that  of  Communist 
China. 

This  resolution  would  not  only  extend 
most-favored-nation  status  to  products 
imported  from  Communist  China;  It 
would  make  the  companies  that  do  busi- 
ness with  the  C<Mnmunlst  government 
eligible  for  aid  from  the  U.S.  taxpayer, 
and  make  the  Communist  government 
its^  a  beneficiary  of  U.S.  aid.  If  private 
individuals  wish  to  trade  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Communist  China,  I  brieve 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  In 
peacetime.  But  they  should  do  so  at  their 
own  risk.  Today,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  forced  to  subsidize  the  profits  of  com- 
panies dealing  with  Communist  govern- 
ments by  guaranteed  loans  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  by  guaranteed  In- 
vestments through  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corp.,  and  throu^  other 
programs  funded  by  taxes  collected  from 
the  American  people.  This  also  means 
more  inflation  to  sJl  Americans.  This 
must  stop,  and  today  we  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  say.  No  more ! 

The  questlcxi  before  us  today  Is  not  a 
matter  of  trade  at  all.  It  is  simply 
whether  the  American  middle  class  is 
once  again  going  to  be  fleeced  by  the  In- 
tematicmal  corporations  and  the  totali- 
tarian governments  they  love  to  deal 
with.  The  record  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  China  is  appalling.  The  best  es- 
timates of  the  number  of  Chinese  it  has 
murdered  in  its  efforts  to  usher  In  the 
workers'  paradise  place  that  figure  at  60 
million  people. 

Tlie  expropriation  of  private  proper- 
ty, the  murder  of  helpless  Chinese,  the 
systematic  lying  and  plunder  engaged  In 
by  that  government,  its  repression  of  re- 
ligious, political,  and  econ(»nlc  liberty, 
and  its  imperialistic  designs  and  actlcns 
on  Taiwan,  Tibet,  and  Vietnam,  should 
give  any  businessman  cause  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  Investing  In  or  doing  business 
with  such  a  gang  of  cutthroats.  We  hear 
lots  of  rumors  today  about  how  the  Red 
Chinese  government  is  loosening  up. 
Perhaps  they  are.  So  did  Lenin  in  the 
early  1920's,  in  his  new  economic  pro- 
gram. Ibe  tonporary  lifting  of  restric- 
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tloos  by  the  Leninist  government  in  the 
1920*8  served  several  very  important 
purposes  for  the  Communists,  just  &s 
any  similar  lifting  of  controls  serves 
some  very  important  purposes  today. 
Among  these  pmposes  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  survival  of  the  economy.  Lenin 
found  that  his  communism  did  not 
wcn-k,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  lift 
some  economic  restraints  so  that  the 
economy  would  not  collapse  completely. 

Second,  smoking  the  closet  capitalists 
out.  When  Stalin  ended  NEP.  just  as 
the  Red  Chinese  will  end  any  NEP  they 
may  devise,  he  persecuted  and  murdered 
those  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
tonporary  respite  from  dictatorship  by 
buying  and  selling,  speaking  their  minds, 
and  engaging  in  oUier  antisocial  acts. 
Tlie  Commimist  Chinese  did  exactly  the 
same  thing  after  the  brief  "Let  One 
Hundred  Flowers  Bloom"  campaign  in 
the  late  1950's.  Those  Chinese  who  were 
fo(diah  enough  to  think  that  the  regime 
had  goiuinely  changed  its  mind,  soon 
learned  the  hard  way  that  communism 
is  Intrinsically  and  imchangeably  total- 
itarian. 

The  third  effect  and  purpose  of  the 
NEP  was  to  encourage  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  see  today.  If  a  person, 
using  his  own  fimds,  is  foolish  enough 
to  invest  in  a  Communist  country,  I  do 
not  think  he  should  be  prohibited  from 
doing  so  by  law.  I  would  question,  how- 
ever, not  only  his  intelligence,  but  also 
his  patriotism  and  his  sense  of  morality. 
But  I  believe  he  should  be  allowed  to  be 
foolish,  unpatriotic  and  immoral,  so  long 
as  he  uses  his  own  money. 

But  when  that  person  does  not  want 
to  risk  his  own  money  and  wants  to  be 
foolish,  unpatriotic,  and  immoral  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  then  it  is  high  time 
that  this  Congress  says,  "Enough."  I  say 
"Enough,"  and  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  brazen  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  bleeding  of  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other foreign  dictatorship. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distingmshed  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler). 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  and  say  this:  I  have  just  come 
back  from  some  travels  to  South  Africa 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  on  my  visits  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  gotttfi 
the  same  lesson,  which  is  that  our 
country  seems  to  find  one  reason  or 
another,  one  way  or  another,  in  each  and 
every  country  of  the  world  to  put  itself 
at  a  disadvantage  in  doing  business  in 
that  country  and  expanding  our  trade 
which  means  expanding  our  economy 
and  expanding  our  jobs. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  our  country  to 
really  look  at  these  policies  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  own  self-interests. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  in  this 
particular  case  take  a  step  in  the  right 
directitHi  of  seeing  that  our  country  gets 
advantage  of  some  of  this  enormous 
China  trade  that  is  going  to  be  available 
in  the  world,  and  that  we  just  do  not 
once  again  do  oae  more  thing,  take  one 
more  step,  to  make  it  that  much  harder 


for  the  American  business  community  to 
do  business  in  the  international  market. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution.  I 
ho[)e  it  will  be  the  start  of  a  great  many 
things  this  Congress  will  do  to  open  up 
trade  to  opportimity  around  the  world 
for  American  businessmen. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  all  day  to  all  these  pious  plati- 
tudes and  misplaced  hopes  feeling  that 
perhaps  I  might  hear  some  refutation 
of  the  points  I  raised  against  this  legis- 
lation earUer  today.  I  have  heard  none, 
including  the  so-called  assurances  about 
emigration,  the  so-called  assurances 
about  textiles  being  protected:  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  stood  up  and  tried  to  con- 
tend that  human  rights  are  protected  in 
Red  China,  which  I  think  was  a  pnident 
position  for  the  proponents  to  avoid. 

Last  night  the  President  said  some- 
thing in  his  address  and  I  think  we 
should  keep  it  in  mind;  and  I  quote: 

Our  deep  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  to  meeting  human  needs  has  Improved 
our  relationship  with  much  of  the  third 
world.  Our  decision  to  normalize  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
help  to  preserve  peace  and  stability  In  Asia 
and  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

So  none  of  my  colleagues  can  say 
they  voted  on  this  legislation  not  know- 
ing how  the  Carter  administration  in- 
tends to  preserve  peace  in  Asia  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Red  Chinese  Communist 
dictators,  I  read  to  my  colleagues  a 
United  Press  dispatch  today: 

CHDfA  SaLKS 

(By  Nicholas  Danlloff) 

Washington. — The  Pentagon  announced 
today  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  sell 
certain  types  of  early  warning  radar  to  China, 
but  It  wlU  continue  to  withhold  sales  of 
weapons  to  the  Peking  government. 

Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  outlined 
the  evolving  VS.  policy  on  technology  trans- 
fers to  China  to  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  at  a  Pentagon  breakfast  today. 

Pentagon  spokesman  Thomas  Roes  today 
Issued  this  statement  today: 

"During  his  visit  (to  China).  Secretary 
Brown  also  Indicated  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  consider,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  the  sale  of  certain  carefully  selected 
items  of  support  equipment  also  suitable  for 
military  use,  e.g.,  trucks,  communications 
gear,  and  certain  types  of  early  warning 
radar. 

"At  the  same  time,  he  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  not  changed  Its  position 
that  It  has  no  plans  to  sell  arms  or  weapons 
systems  to  China." 

Defense  officials  said  U.S.  willingness  to 
sell  equipment  that  had  clear  military  vises 
was  part  of  an  "incremental"  change  in  V£. 
policy. 

In  China.  Brown  talked  about  selling  the 
Chinese  "dual-use"  equipment— equipment 
Intended  primarily  for  civilian  use  but  with 
some  military  applications. 

At  the  time,  he  announced  U.S.  agreement 
to  sell  China  technology  related  to  America's 
Landsat  satellite  system. 

Now,  officials  indicated,  the  United  States 
iB  willing  to  go  a  step  farther  and  supply 
equipment  that  has  definite  military  appli- 
cations, but  which  nevertheless  is  neither 
an  offensive  nor  defensive  weapon. 

Officials  declined  to  be  specific  on  what 
kind  of  early  warning  radars  they  might  sell 
the  Chinese.  They  indicated  there  might  be 


a  variety  of  radar  equipment,  however,  be- 
ginning with  air  traffic  control  radars. 

Early  warning  radar  Is  usually  understood 
to  be  radar  equipment  that  gives  an  advance 
signal  of  an  enemy  bomber  attack. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  what  we 
are  voting  on  today  in  this  special  prefer- 
ence we  are  giving  to  trade  to  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Red  China  is  also 
part  of  this  "incremental"  policy  of  the 
Carter  administration  toward  Red 
China.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  part  of  this 
kind  of  a  policy.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
policy  of  appeasement  that  led  us  Into 
the  disaster  that  we  are  now  facing  witti 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  realizes 
this  is  on  the  record,  that  this  is  only 
part  of  a  wider  policy.  We  should  deny 
this  trade  deal  and  any  military  sales. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  commend  him  for  the  services 
he  has  rendered  for  the  Nation  today 
in  leading  this  battle. 
n  1630 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairmtm,  as  we  conclude  our 
deUberations  on  this  resolution,  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
share  with  you  a  visual  example  of  what 
most  favored  nation  status  trade  treat- 
ment to  China  will  mean  to  one  American 
industry.  During  the  public  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  we  received  extensive 
testimony  from  a  number  of  concerned 
individuals.  One  of  those  to  testify  rep- 
resented several  thousand  workers  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  the  construction 
and  putting  together  of  the  components 
of  the  famous  Big  Ben  alarm  clock. 

At  this  time,  the  Chinese  equivalent, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  not  sold  in 
the  United  States.  It  can  be  purchased, 
however,  in  Australia  at  rates  identical 
to  those  China  will  receive  should  most 
favored  nation  status  be  approved.  The 
Chinese  clock  currently  sells  in  Austra- 
lia for  $4.20  in  U.S.  dollars,  while  the 
comparable  Big  Ben  retails  here  for 
$19.95.  Should  this  legislation  be  ap- 
proved, the  duty  rates  on  the  Chinese 
clocks  would  be  reduced,  according  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  from 
102  percent  to  24  percent,  and  so  too  will 
the  employment  figures  for  the  Ameri- 
can industry  which  produces  not  only  Big 
Ben  clocks,  but  other  types  of  American 
time  pieces. 

While  this  example  represents  only  one 
through  this  legislation  we  will  be  send- 
ing the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  China 
at  subsidized  interest  rates  so  that  the 
Chinese  can  produce  consumer  goods  to 
be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  constituents'  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  response  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  would  have  preferred  he 
were  on  my  side  in  this  issue.  But  I  want 
to  say  I  want  to  thank  him  for  the  very 
fine  way  in  which  he  has  organized  the 
debate  in  opposition.  We  have  had  a  very 
good  colloquy  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
useful  to  our  ccUeagueB  in  the  Congress. 
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First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  an  alarm 
clock  at  $19.95  is  an  atrocious  price  In 
anybody's  country.  The  last  one  I  bought 
was  $3.75.  I  do  not  know  how  they  can 
justify  charging  an  American  $19.95  for 
an  alarm  clock. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentlemen  I  think  they  have  gone  up  in 
direct  proporticm  to  the  rates  of  gold  and 
the  inflation  rate. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  just  want  to  say  there 
have  be«i  a  number  of  problems  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania raises  a  very  important  point,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  problems  with  the 
present  antidumping  law  as  it  pertains  to 
nonmarket  economies,  and  they  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade.  Possible  amend- 
ments in  the  antidumping  law  should 
and  will  be  reviewed  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Trade.  Possible  amendments  in  the 
antidumping  law  should  and  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  subcommittee  as  they  ^- 
ply  to  nonmarket  economies  in  general. 

Antidumping  action  has  been  taken 
against  imports  from  state  trading  com- 
panies in  the  past,  such  as  pig  iron  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  golf  carts.  There  is 
no  rationale,  however,  to  single  out  China 
as  a  special  problem  which  would  war- 
rant delay  in  the  granting  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  until  such  amend- 
ments are  enacted. 

I  want  to  point  out  if,  indeed,  this 
product  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  sold  in  a  third  market  at  a  sub- 
stantially lower  price,  under  our  anti- 
dumping laws  that  price  in  a  third  mar- 
ket can  be  used  as  a  base  from  which  we 
can  determine  the  level  of  the  antidump- 
ing action,  l  think  we  have  this  anti- 
dumping problem  whether  MPN  is  ex- 
tended or  not.  But,  in  any  event,  where 
the  product  is  sold  in  a  third  market  is 
evidence  that  could  be  used  in  pressing 
the  antidumping  causes  in  the  United 
States  under  our  procedures. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  It  is  not  so  great  a  concern 
over  the  dumping  as  in  the  low  wages  and 
the  low  production,  and  the  difBculty  to 
determine  production  costs  which  would 
aiable  a  clock  comp€irable  to  the  $19.95 
clock  to  be  sold  for  $4.20  in  our  markets. 
It  would  not  be  dumping,  it  would  just  be 
using  slave  labor.  It  is  just  going  to  put 
our  people  out  of  business. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Well,  we  have  a  safe- 
guard provision  tmder  our  law  which 
provides  for  protection  for  American  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  very  well-designed  pro- 
vision. 

As  we  discussed  during  the  course  of 
our  consideration  of  the  multilateral 
trade  agreement,  the  safeguards  provi- 
sions we  have  enacted  into  law  provide 
our  industries  adequate  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  concurrent  resolution 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hard  pressed  to  think  of  a  more  inauspi- 
cious way  to  open  the  second  session  of 
this  Congress  than  by  passing  such  a 
measure  as  we  have  before  us  today,  "nie 


granting  of  most-favored-nation  status 
to  Commimist  China  negates  all  the 
rhetoric  of  the  last  few  weeks  regarding 
how  America  has  awakened  to  the 
danger  of  OHnmimism.  Obviously  the 
point  that  is  being  made  today  is  that 
communism  is  som^ow  "good"  and 
wholesome  in  China  and  that  P^ing's 
brand  of  Marxist-Leninism  is  less  ag- 
gressive or  less  dangerous  than  the  brand 
used  in  the  Kremlin.  This  is  a  mistake 
of  epic  proportions. 

I  share  the  deep  and  sincere  concern  of 
my  colleagues  over  the  events  in  Afghan- 
istan and  the  recognition  that  major 
steps  must  be  taken  to  counter  the 
armored  thrusts  of  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine. However,  the  last  thing  this  Con- 
gress should  do  is  to  embrace  one  Com- 
munist menace  to  counter  another.  The 
lesson  that  should  have  been  learned 
from  Afghanistan  is  that  communism  is 
by  its  very  nature  aggressive,  totali- 
tarian, and  militaristic.  Whether  in  the 
U.S5JI.,  in  Cuba,  or  in  mainland  China 
the  doctrine  of  Marxist-Leninism  ulti- 
mately leads  to  expansionism  via  guns 
and  tanks.  The  spector  of  Soviet  might 
rolling  over  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
only  proves  that  the  Soviets  are  more 
advanced  in  the  tools  of  adventurism 
than  other  Commimist  powers.  This  ad- 
vance being,  at  least  in  part,  fueled  by 
Western  technology  transfers. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
firm  action  to  coimter  the  Soviets.  After 
being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  rhetoric  of 
detente  the  Nation  is  realizing  that  it  has 
been  deluded  into  aiding  an  aggressor. 
This  Congress  owes  it  to  the  Nation  to 
not  embark  on  yet  another  flight  to  ap- 
peasement. The  only  difference  between 
the  Commimist  Chinese  and  the  Soviets 
is  that  the  Soviets  took  Kabul  first.  If 
we  do  not  stop  and  reflect  before  we  vote 
on  this  measure  we  may  flnd  ourselves 
standing  in  this  same  Chamber  10  or  15 
years  from  now  trying  to  fathom  how  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  fuel  the  arming  of 
China  with  Western  technology. 

The  Chinese,  like  other  Communists, 
take  an  opportunistic  stance  toward 
world  events.  They  want  their  brand  of 
communism  to  prevail  and  view  the 
U.S.S  Jl.  as  their  chief  rival.  It  is  In  their 
own  best  interest  to  capitalize  on  the 
United  States'  current  need  for  allies  and 
to  open  their  doors  to  the  West.  They 
need  industrialization  and  Western  auto- 
mation to  CMnpete  with  the  Soviets.  For 
this  long-range  need  they  will  foresake 
any  number  of  short-term  acts  of  ag- 
gression. F\)r  them  time  is  on  their  side 
and  the  continued  inability  of  the  West 
to  understand  their  ultimate  goal  buys 
them  evoi  more  time.  The  bill  we  have 
before  us  today  fits  perfectly  with  the 
Chinese  scenario  for  countering  the 
Soviets  and  eventually  the  West. 

The  aggressive  nature  of  communism 
is  not  secret.  A  cursory  review  of  the 
broadcasts  of  Peking  Radio  is  enough  to 
convince  the  most  die  html  detente 
advocate  that  the  C:hlnese  may  have 
more  in  mind  than  internal  reforms: 

CONTOTtTATlON  OF  BkIJINC   RaOIO  LICTUSI  ON 
DlCTATOKSaiP,  Dbmooact 

(Second  installment  of  the  fifth  lecture  In 
a  series  on  democracy:  "Uphold  the  Dicta- 
torship of  the  Proletariat,  Promote  Socialist 
Deniocracy,"  written  by  (Wu  Jialln) :  "Dlc- 


tatorshlp  of  the  Proletariat  and  H»^»t«T* 
Democracy.") 

The  elimination  of  capitalism  and  lt«  vca- 
tlges  and  the  Implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  communist  system  oonstltut* 
the  content  of  the  new  era  that  ^m  already 
begun  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  Tba 
slogan  of  this  era  InevlUbly  will  and  should 
be:  Eliminate  classes,  enforce  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  in  order  to  fulfill  «!*»«■ 
goal,  mercilessly  expose  the  prejudices  of  the 
petty-bourgeois  democrats  on  freedom  and 
equality  and  wage  a  relentless  straggle 
against  these  prejudices. 

Communist  China  currently  8ui>portB 
insurgencies  in  Burma,  Thailand,  »nH 
the  Philippines.  These  insurgencies  are 
supported  through  training  of  leaders 
and  radio  broadcasts  into  those  nations. 
The  Karin  insurgents  of  Burma  receive 
aid  in  trafficking  drugs  to  finance  their 
activities  from  the  Chinese.  A  radio  sta- 
tion broadcasts  regularly  from  Yunnan 
province  with  antigovemment  and  pro- 
insurgent  propaganda.  In  Thailand  the 
People's  Liberation  Army  receives  funds 
and  training  from  China.  Radio  broad- 
casts were  beamed  from  Chinese  sta- 
tions in  Laos  until  the  invasion  of  Viet- 
nam caused  the  stations  to  relocate. 

In  the  Philippines  many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  New  People's  Army  were 
trained  in  China.  This  group  has  beoi 
responsible  for  assassinations  and  other 
acts  of  terrorism  that  have  attempted 
to  destabilize  the  government  of  Marcos 
and  open  the  way  for  a  pro-Chinese 
regime. 

China  has  not  settled  for  only  regional 
adventurism.  In  Africa  the  Peking  re- 
gime supports  and  trains  terrorists  in 
the  Pan-Africanist  Congress  who  oper- 
ate in  South  Africa.  This  group  com- 
petes with  the  Soviet  backed  African 
National  Congress  for  the  cadres  of  anti- 
government  activists  and  committed 
Marxists  who  operate  in  the  region. 
China  also  has  ties  to  14  major  Commu- 
nist Parties  throughout  Western  Europe. 
Recently  two  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Spain  held  talks  with 
Chinese  officials  in  Peking  with  an  eye 
to  establishing  closer  ties.  This  is  hardly 
the  picture  of  an  internally  oriented 
government. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  impact 
an  infusion  of  Western  technology  wlU 
have  on  the  horizons  of  Peking's  ambi- 
tions. The  photos  from  Afghanistan 
show,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  the 
armored  vehicles  that  were  turned  out  of 
Kama  River,  Zll,  and  other  plants  in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  were  beneficiaries 
of  U.S.  computers  and  machine  tools. 
There  is  already  talk  of  shipping  a  satel- 
lite system  to  Pddng  complete  with  ad- 
vanced computers.  Last  faU  I  expressed 
concern  over  this  arrangement.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  chsuige  my  view.  The 
fact  that  the  shipment  was  in  the  works 
last  September  long  before  Iran  or 
Afghanistan  shows  that  the  flood  of 
technology  to  China  has  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  the  Soviet  threat.  The 
Soviet  actions  only  serve  as  an  easy  ra- 
tionalization for  the  ongoing  policy  of 
selling  to  the  Communists  without  re- 
gard to  the  long-range  misuse  of  U.S. 
goods  and  know-how.  If  we  do  not  watch 
what  we  are  doing  America  will  once 
again  jump  into  garnering  short-term 
profits  while  engineering  a  long-term 
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strategic  threat.  The  lessons  of  the 
Soviet  exploitation  of  America  cannot  be 
lost.  This  vote  is  a  clear  signal  of  whether 
we  have  learned  or  whether  the  newly 
enslaved  people  of  Afghanistan  have 
been  shackled  in  vain. 

The  tragedy  of  fueling  the  ambitions 
of  a  Communist  regime  is  equaled  by 
the  outrageous  hypocrisy  of  rewarding 
a  murderous  dictatorship  with  the  bene- 
fits of  most-favored-nation  trade  status. 
To  reward  the  human  rights  record  of 
China  after  abandoning  our  allies  and 
friends  for  far  lesser  abridgements  is 
to  pervert  the  international  morality  this 
Nation  has  stood  for.  This  act  proves, 
once  again,  that  the  Carter  stand  on 
himian  rights  is  at  best  a  sham. 

Communist  China  is  possibly  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  human  life  of  any 
nation  in  history.  By  many  accoimts  the 
body  coiant  on  Peking's  human  rights 
policies  is  between  53  to  66  million  deaths 
since  1949.  This  flg\u-e  includes  the  polit- 
ical purges  and  so-called  land  reforms 
of  the  1950's,  the  deaths  by  starvation 
during  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  the  in- 
vasion of  Tibet,  and  the  violence  of  the 
cultural  revolution.  Many  people  try  to 
downplay  these  deaths  as  something  that 
happened  in  the  distant  past.  Such  his- 
torical revisionism  does  not  account  for 
the  facts  that  are  now  surfacing  from 
China.  In  1971  and  after  a  number  of 
party  officials  in  Peking  oversaw  the 
elimination  of  several  himdred  thousand 
people  in  Inner  Mongolia.  On  Septem- 
ber 4.  1979,  the  People's  Dally  admitted 
this  atrocity  and  blamed  it  on  the  now 
purged  gang  of  four.  Accounts  of  other 
Chinese  hiunan  rights  abuses  have  come 
from  a  small  and  courageous  group  of 
dissent  writers  within  China.  One  writer, 
Wei  Chin-sheng,  published  an  imder- 
ground  magazine,  Exploration,  that 
aired  the  record  of  hiunan  rights  in 
China.  He  is  now  serving  a  15-year 
prison  sentence  for  "sabotaging  unity" 
and  "advocating  democracy." 

Wei's  writings  have  a  familiar  ring  to 
the  horrors  outlined  in  the  "Gulag  Arch- 
ipelago." One  of  his  accounts  describes 
two  prisons  outside  of  Peking,  the  Ch'in 
Ch'eng  Prison  No.  1  and  the  Benevolence 
Forest  Prison  of  Peking.  Beatings,  tor- 
ture, starvation,  and  mind  control  are 
graphically  portrayed.  This  barbarian 
treatment  of  people  is  happening  right 
now  in  China.  To  overlook  the  works  of 
Wei  and  others  who  have  risked  death  or 
imprisonment,  which  is  tantamount  to 
a  death  sentence  in  many  instances,  is 
to  reject  the  reality  of  what  communism 
is  all  about.  Its  very  nature  negates  the 
human  spirit,  whether  it  is  in  Moscow 
or  Peking.  This  is  a  factor  we  should  not 
forget,  and  not  reward  here  today. 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  reasons  used 
to  make  the  case  for  trade  with  Com- 
mimlst  China  is  the  economic  benefits 
America  might  derive  from  such  in- 
creased trade.  America  is  once  again 
being  suckered  by  a  small  group  of  so- 
called  experts.  In  the  April  1979  edition 
of  Business  Horizons  a  glowing  report 
was  made  on  trade  prospects  with 
Peking.  However,  looking  at  the  figures 
cited  bv  the  article.  I  sensed  deji  vu. 
Most  of  the  story  talked  about  the  high 
amoimt  of  American  investment  that 


can  go  into  China.  n.S.  Steel  had  signed 
a  $1  billion  contract  to  help  develop  the 
world's  largest  iron  ore  mine  in  China. 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  Kaiser  Steel  have 
a  contract  for  over  $100  million  to  de- 
velop another  mine.  Pan  American 
World  Airways  plans  to  build  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  luxury  hotels  and  the 
Hyatt  wants  to  spend  $800  million  for 
another  chain  of  hotels.  In  all  of  these 
cases  and  many  others  cited  in  the 
article  American  capital  is  flowing  out 
of  the  United  States  and  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Chinese  Commimists. 

How  often  in  history  has  U.S.  trade 
with  the  Commimists  been  directed  to- 
ward capital  investment  only  to  be 
turned  around  and  used  against  us? 
Lenin  used  the  West  to  bail  out  his 
faltering  revolution  in  the  1920's,  Stalin 
used  the  West  to  assist  him  in  the  1930's. 
and  all  during  the  1970's  U.S.  technology 
has  helped  cover  up  the  failures  of  com- 
munism in  Soviet  agriculture  and  in- 
dustrial growth.  Are  the  1980's  going  to 
see  the  United  States  become  the  prize 
chump  of  the  Chinese?  We  hear  almost 
on  a  daily  basis  how  America  has  trouble 
competing  in  world  mtu'kets  and  how 
our  productivity  is  declining.  Is  it  no 
wonder  that  this  is  happening  when  our 
industries,  gouded  by  the  White  House, 
are  more  willing  to  pour  American  dol- 
lars into  developing  a  Communist  na- 
tion than  our  own?  What  guarantee  is 
there  that  Peking  will  not  turn  on  us 
and  nationalize  our  investments  the  way 
the  Soviets  did  on  three  different  oc- 
casions this  century.  We  never  seem  to 
learn. 

The  standard  argument  used  against 
trade  bans  with  Communist  nations  is 
that  they  can  trade  with  other  nations 
besides  the  United  States;  therefore, 
American  businesses  should  get  what 
profits  they  can  before  our  allies  cash  in. 
The  other  part  of  the  argument  is  that 
since  the  Communist  nations  can  trade 
with  other  free  nations.  America  is  really 
not  hurting  anyone  but  itself.  I  find  this 
a  fascinating  approach  since  the  State 
Department  is  quick  to  state  how  trade 
bans  do  hurt  South  Africa,  Rhodesia 
and  other  nations  that  are  pro-Ameri- 
can. How  can  trade  prohibitions  be  ir- 
relevant for  the  Communists  and  should 
not  be  used,  but  be  useful  against  friends 
of  the  United  States?  This  is  standard 
doublethink  for  this  administration.  Un- 
fortunately the  Congress  has  been  all  too 
willing  to  certify  the  validity  of  this 
bizarre  policy. 

Red  China  did  not  support  us  in  the 
UU.  on  the  Iran  resolution.  I  will  bet 
they  do  not  support  the  Olympic  boycott. 
They  will  not  support  us  in  any  ideo- 
logical battle. 

A  final  criticism  is  the  one  element 
that  has  been  neglected  more  than  any 
of  these  other  issues  in  this  matter — 
Taiwan.  This  valiant  and  longtime 
friend  of  America  has  been  able  to  per- 
severe in  the  face  of  attempts  to  erase 
it  from  the  maps  and  conscience  of  the 
world.  Taiwanese  trade  has  expanded 
and  its  economy  has  grown.  However, 
for  how  long  can  this  island  of  liberty 
continue  its  prosperity  as  the  White 
House  tries  to  curtail  its  very  existence 
as  an  official  sovereign  entity?  The  tin- 


going  piecemeal  "revisions"  of  treaties 
with  Taiwan  are  chipping  away  the 
legal  obligations  this  Nation  has  to  them. 
The  ultimate  insult,  the  Olympic  deci- 
sion to  have  Taiwan  change  its  name, 
flag,  and  national  anthem,  wtis  urged  bj 
the  State  Department.  Now  trade  is 
being  promoted  with  Taiwan's  chief 
enemy,  the  Communists  on  the  main- 
land. There  is  even  talk  of  military 
assistance. 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  mentality 
that  does  not  see  how  obtuse  this  policy 
is  to  the  value  system  of  the  United 
States.  How  can  America  continue  to 
have  any  credibility  in  the  world  if  it 
persists  in  groveling  at  the  feet  of  Com- 
munist governments  while  giving  its 
friends  the  shaft.  How  many  times  does 
America  have  to  be  back-stabbed  by  Pe- 
king and  the  Kremlin  before  it  begUis  to 
realize  that  communism  is  not  on  our 
side?  This  bill  is  one  more  tier  of  bricks 
in  the  wall  on  which  we  are  sealing  in 
our  fate.  It  must  be  defeated.  If  we  are 
ever  to  break  out  of  the  strategy  of  de- 
feat and  can  once  again  be  the  beacon  of 
liberty  for  the  world. 

The  same  arguments  were  used  for 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  heard 
about  "A  P\md  in  your  Future."  What 
Americans  didn't  hear  was  that  these 
funds  would  be  used  to  subjugate  the 
Russian  Commimists,  did  it?  Chinese 
Conmiunists  will  do  the  same  thing.  This 
resolution  should  be  defeated.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
204.  providing  most-favored-nation 
(MFN)  trading  status  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  adoption 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  204  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  would 
allow  the  bilateral  trade  agreement 
signed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  PRC  to  go  into  effect.  The  practical 
impact  of  granting  MFN  status  to  China 
would  be  the  lowering  of  U.S.  tariffs  on 
Chinese  goods  now  averaging  about  20 
percent  to  MFN  levels  of  about  10.5  per- 
cent. The  political  impact  of  granting 
MFN  status,  however,  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  economic  considera- 
tions for  both  nations.  Extending  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  the  PRC  would 
serve  to  draw  our  two  countries  closer 
together  in  all  spheres,  and  coming  Just 
1  year  after  the  establishment  of  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  China,  MFN  is 
a  clear  indication  that  we  intend  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  our  ties  with  the  world's 
most  populous  nation. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
granting  MFN  status  to  China  also  serves 
as  a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  past,  this  administration  has  pur- 
sued an  "evenhanded"  approach  to  MFN 
status  for  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
preferring  not  to  extend  this  favorable 
treatment  to  either  nation  unless  it  was 
extended  to  both.  However,  the  admin- 
istration abandoned  this  approach  ear- 
lier this  year. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  I  believe 
that  we  should  seek  to  Improve  our  over- 
all relations  with  the  PRC  as  we  both 
share  common  interests  in  containing 
Soviet  aggression  In  Asia.  In  this  regard, 
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I  applaud  Defense  Secretary  Brown's 
recent  high-level  discussions  with  Chi- 
nese authorities.  While  I  would  not  at 
this  time  advocate  selling  arms  to  the 
PRC,  I  believe  that  we  both  need  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  our  respective  security 
concerns,  and  we  both  need  to  discuss 
methods  for  insuring  a  proper  response 
to  recent  Soviet  aggression. 

Providing  most-favored-nation  trad- 
ing status  with  the  PRC  requires  the 
waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  Jackson- 
Vanik  provisions  prohibit  granting  MFN 
treatment  to  Communist  countries  if 
they  deny  their  citizens  the  right  to  emi- 
grate or  if  they  place  unreasonable  con- 
ditions on  emigration  from  the  country. 
As  the  PRC  cannot  be  said  to  allow  free 
emigration,  the  President  has  asked 
Congress  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment.  In  doing 
so,  the  President  has  certified  to  Con- 
gress that  he  beUeves  the  granting  of 
MFN  status  will  promote  freer  emigra- 
tion from  China,  and  he  has  announced 
that  he  has  received  assurances  from  the 
Chinese  Government  that  they  intend  to 
allow  freer  emigration. 

While  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  an  active  interest  in  providing  MFN 
treatment  to  China  and  in  attempting  to 
improve  our  overall  relations  with  the 
Chinese,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
ignore  either  the  human  rights  situation 
in  the  PRC  or  their  record  on  emigration 
policy.  It  was  about  1  year  ago  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  mother  of  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  Groton.  Conn.,  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  from  her  small 
village  in  China.  I  had  been  Involved  for 
more  than  4  years  in  seeking  to  persuade 
the  Chinese  Government  to  grant  Mrs. 
Lee  Chin  Chee  Nui  an  exit  permit  to 
leave  the  country  and  rejoin  her  family 
In  Connecticut.  Finally,  in  late  1978  the 
Chinese  Government  allowed  Mrs.  Lee 
to  leave  the  country.  Since  then  a  num- 
ber of  other  family  members  have  been 
permitted  to  leave.  However,  some  family 
members  in  the  village  of  Toison.  China, 
are  still  waiting  for  their  exit  permits. 
While  I  wUl  vote  to  allow  the  granting 
of  MFN  treatment  for  the  PRC,  I  would 
hope  that  Gee  Wing  Gong,  Gee  Wing 
Dep,  and  Gee  Wing  Yee  of  Toison,  China, 
will  soon  be  allowed  to  rejoin  their  wait- 
ing families  in  my  district  in  Con- 
necticut. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
also  see  the  benefits  to  the  United  States 
of  granting  MFN  treatment  to  the  PRC. 
But  in  doing  so,  I  hope  that  they  will 
also  press  to  insure  the  freest  possible 
emigration  from  China.* 
•  Mr.  COTTER.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  agree  that  the  United 
States  is  now  facing  a  very  serious 
threat  to  our  way  of  life.  The  Soviet 
takeover  of  Afghanistan  has  detroyed 
the  entire  world  order,  and  the  United 
States  must  now  take  action  to 
strengthen  our  political  and  economic 
ties  with  other  nations  to  help  deter 
this  Communist  erosion. 

I  believe  the  extension  of  most- 
favored  nation  status  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  Is  a  necessary  step  in 
establishing  a  foundation  on  which  our 
nations  can  build  a  mutually  beneficial 
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friendship.  I  say  "mutually  beneficial" 
because  both  the  United  States  and  the 
PRC  wish  to  end  Soviet  aggression,  and 
the  granting  of  MFN  is  an  action  •wt^LOx 
will  enhance  our  ability  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  consider 
the  domestic  impUcations  of  such  an  ac- 
tion. And  it  is  in  this  area  that  I  have 
reservations.  What  effect  will  competi- 
tion for  a  nonmarket  economy  that  has 
over  800  million  low-inccxne  people  have 
on  our  domestic  industries? 

Many  of  our  domestic  Industries  have 
already  encountered  large  quantities  of 
PRC  products  which  are  sold  In  overseas 
markets  at  prices  well  below  any  price 
which  a  free  market  producer  could  rea- 
sonably charge.  We  must  consider  the 
impact  normalization  of  trade  relations 
with  this  potential  economic  giant  will 
have  on  our  already  labor-intensive  In- 
dustries. 

Our  trade  laws,  as  applied  to  non- 
market  economies,  are  inadequate  to 
meet  this  challenge.  My  colleagues  on  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  are  familiar  with 
the  bill  Congressman  Schulzb  and  I 
have  introduced  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  Simply  stated,  our  bill 
would  assure  that  imports  coming  from 
nonmarket  economies  cannot  be  sold  at 
unfairly  low  prices.  The  bill  would  re- 
move politics  from  the  antidumping 
laws,  and  make  the  kind  of  decision 
handed  down  in  the  Infamous  Polish 
Golf  Cart  case  impossible. 

Our  Trade  Subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future,  and  I  hope  that  all  House  Mem- 
bers, particularly  those  who  have  labor- 
intensive  industries  in  their  districts,  will 
bear  this  situation  in  mind  as  we  con- 
sider the  measure  before  us. 

Once  normalized  trade  relations  are 
established  with  China,  we  must  act 
immediately  to  amend  our  domestic  anti- 
dumping laws  to  protect  our  own  labor 
force  and  to  preserve  American  indus- 
tries which  otherwise  will  be  lost  to  im- 
possible-to-compete-with  merchandise 
which,  under  present  law,  can  be  dumped 
here  with  virtual  impunity.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
204,  a  resolution  providing  for  the  grant- 
ing of  most  favored  nation  trading  status 
to  the  Republic  of  China.  I  support  this 
legislation  as  it  represents  an  important 
step  in  the  continued  development  of  a 
relationship  with  the  Republic  of  China 
which  is  so  essential  to  this  Nation's 
security  in  the  decade  ahead  of  us. 

One  of  the  most  significant  foreign 
policy  decisions  of  the  1970's  was  the 
opening  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  The  policy  was  ad- 
hered to  by  all  three  administrations  of 
the  1970's  but  certainly  given  additional 
prominence  since  Jimmy  Carter  became 
President. 

This  resolution  is  eminently  sound 
from  several  perspectives.  "Rie  first,  of 
course,  is  economic.  It  is  anticipated  that 
approval  of  MFN  status  could  result  In 
two-way  trade  totaling  $5  billion  by  1985. 
FVrther.  expanded  trade  with  China 
could  serve  as  an  incentive  to  China  to 
develop  its  enormous  oil  supply.  Finally, 
it  could  help  our  own  balance-of-trade 
problem. 


We  must  be  cognizant  of  the  strategic 
benefits  involved  in  this  resolutkn.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  through  its  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  sent  a  message  of  warning 
to  the  world.  The  message  is  the  Soviets 
are  looking  to  expand  and  will  do  so  in 
the  more  vulnerable  areas  of  the  world 
as  well  as  in  the  vital  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion. A  stronger  United  States-China  re- 
lationship may  prove  to  be  a  most  effec- 
tive tool  of  deterrence  to  use  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  clearly  an  opportune  time  to  play 
the  "China  card  "  The  Soviet  Union  in 
recent  months  has  exhibited  its  unrelia- 
bility as  a  partner  in  world  peace  and 
her  acts  of  aggressicxi  are  more  reflective 
of  her  real  intentions  in  the  world  com- 
munity. By  expanding  trade  with  China 
we  are  not  endorsing  their  Ideologies  or 
activities  either.  However,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  promote  better  relations  with 
China  as  Icmg  as  the  Soviets  pose  the 
direct  threat  they  do  to  both  our  secu- 
rities.* 

*  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Con- 
current Resoluti(Hi  204  because  I  think 
that  this  initiative  is  premature  and  un- 
warranted at  this  time,  ffince  the  so- 
called  normalization  of  relations  with 
the  PeoiAe's  Republic  of  C^iina  in  1979, 
the  Carter  administraticm  has  rushed 
headlong  toward  consummation  of  this 
relationship  with  little  thought  given  to 
the  consequences  of  such  acticn.  Recent- 
ly, for  example,  there  has  been  some  se- 
rious public  discussion  about  supplying 
the  Chinese  with  military  arms,  and 
forging  some  sort  of  a  military  alliance 
with  Peking.  I  would  be  against  that  as 
I  am  against  this  trade  bill.  The  imme- 
diate steps  we  take  in  our  relations  with 
the  Chinese  will  seriously  affect  our  for- 
eign policy  tat  years  to  come.  Now  is  not 
the  time  for  hasty  action  m  this  front. 
The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  close 
forever  several  issues  that  should  re- 
main open  until  properly  resolved. 

First,  this  resolution  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  That 
amendment  explicitly  states  that  the 
President  cannot  make  credit  guaran- 
tees, commercial  agreements  or  grant 
most-favored-nation  status  unless  the 
other  nation  agrees  to  promote  free  emi- 
gration. If  such  assurances  have  been 
given,  they  have  certainly  not  been  pub- 
licized which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
they  do  not  in  fact  exist.  I  find  it  ironic 
that  a  President  who  prides  himself  on 
being  a  human  rights  champion  has  not 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that 
this  basic  requirement  is  met. 

Another  important  matter  Is  the  is- 
sue of  the  Impmrt-Export  Bank  in  the 
amount  of  $50  million  dating  back  to 
1946.  If  this  debt  is  forgiven  it  will  set 
a  very  bad  precedent,  and  encourage 
other  nations  to  repudiate  the  debts  of 
their  non-Communist  predecessors. 

Furthermore,  the  Communist  Chinese 
do  not  need  the  additional  $2  billion  in 
loan  guarantees  offered  by  the  adminis- 
tration. They  already  have  $23  bUllon  In 
unused  credits.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
extend  additional  credits  at  this  time. 

Finally,  this  agreement  fails  to  address 
two  other  important  items  as  weU.  First, 
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it  provides  no  compensation  to  Amer- 
icans holding  $220  million  in  Chinese 
Government  bonds.  Second,  it  makes  no 
effort  to  protect  American  jobs,  particu- 
larly in  the  vulnerable  textile  industry, 
that  will  be  threatened  by  an  influx  of 
goods  from  the  world's  second  largest 
nonmarket  economy.  Failure  to  meet  this 
important  problem  in  a  decisive  manner 
will  once  again  necessitate  enactment  of 
costly  trade  adjustment  assistance  bene- 
fits. 

In  siun,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  acting 
with  undue  haste.  This  matter  is  not  so 
important  that  it  cannot  wait  until  the 
issues  I  have  mentioned  have  been  fully 
resolved.  I  am  confident  that  if  this  reso- 
lution is  passed  todav.  we  shall  soon 
regret  it  deeply.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  legislation. 

Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress- 
man Paul  Pindley  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est Members  of  this  body  to  urge  that 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations  be  re- 
sumed with  C^iina.  He  has  long  sup- 
ported extending  the  Chinese  most-fav- 
ored-nation tariff  treatment.  In  April 
1969  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  intro- 
duced legislation  providing  for  the  lift- 
ing of  the  trade  embargo  then  in  effect 
against  China.  His  rationale  then  seems 
especially  appropriate  today.  Although 
our  colleagues  cannot  join  with  us  today 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  want 
to  include  an  excerpt  from  his  floor 
statement  of  more  than  a  decade  ago: 
Statkiiknt  bt  Congbzssicam'  Paul  FDrDUST, 

April  24.  1969 

Political  considerations  alone  make  desir- 
able a  review  of  our  trade  embargo  against 
China.  China  is  no  longer  a  satellite  of  Mos- 
oow.  if  it  ever  was.  Doubtless  Moscoiw  and 
Peking  have  certain  doctrinal  solidarity  and 
other  common  Interests,  but  they  have  deep, 
abiding  differences. 

Foremost  among  the  differences  are  border 
disputes.  The  vast  common  border  between 
the  two  states  is  the  lonffest  in  the  world,  and 
tension  is  certain  to  mount  as  China  asserts 
its  historical  claims  on  territory. 

In  formulating  our  policies,  we  would  be 
wise  to  recall  the  advice  of  Klauswltz: 

Support  the  weaker  of  your  two  adversar- 
ies. Accept  the  risk  of  abetting  a  potential 
future  menace  in  order  to  check  the  present 
one. 

Lifting  the  embargo  would  serve  to  end 
the  curious,  irrational  double  standard  we 
now  apply  in  dealing  with  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  we  have  sought  to  build  bridges,  po- 
litical contracts,  and  trade,  believing  this  In 
the  long  run  will  help  to  modify  Soviet  be- 
havior and  make  Moscow  a  more  responsible 
member  of  the  world  conununity.  In  dealing 
with  China,  our  policy  has  been  Just  the  op- 
posite. WhUe  we  seek  to  expand  contracts 
with  Rxissla,  we  reject  them  with  China. 
While  we  seek  to  enlarge  Soviet  participa- 
tion in  world  affairs,  we  oppose  such  by 
China. 

Attempting  to  justify  this  double  standard 
U  eqieclally  difficult  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
Chinese  forces  were  long  ago  withdrawn 
from  Korea,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  So- 
viet arml«s  stlU  present  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
East  Germany,  and  Czechoelovakla.* 

•  Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  over 
a  year  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  leading 
a  House  delegation  to  Peking  to  partici- 
pate in  ceremonies  marking  the  normali- 
zation of  diplomatic  relaUons  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 


pubUc  of  China  (PRC) .  This  remarkable 
diplomatic  breakthrough  was  the  cumu- 
lative effort  and  achievement  of  three 
administrations  under  Presidents  Nixon, 
Ford,  and  Carter  and  reflects  a  consensus 
held  in  both  countries  that  perpetuation 
of  a  policy  of  isolation  and  a  relation- 
ship of  hostility  and  distrust  is  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  both  nations. 

Normalization  of  relations  between  two 
great  countries  after  three  decades  of 
antipathy  is  not  accomplished  by  an  ex- 
change of  toasts  or  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 
Mutual  confidence  must  be  restored 
through  bilateral  exchanges  and  ar- 
rangements beneficial  to  the  natiopal 
life  of  both  countries.  It  is  in  this  con- 
text that  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
resolution  before  us  that  will  extend 
most-favored-nation  treatmrait  to  the 
products  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  agreement  will  serve  as  the 
cornerstone  for  expanded  mutually  bene- 
ficial bilateral  commercial  relations  and 
provide  an  important  and  integral  step 
in  the  normalization  of  United  States- 
China  relations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  stands  to  benefit  from  China  trade 
and  an  improved  political  relationship. 
Since  the  relaxation  of  trade  restrictions 
in  1972,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  bilateral  trade, 
the  value  of  which  has  increased  to  over 
$1.1  billion  in  1978.  The  bulk  of  this  trade 
has  been  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
China.  A  large  increase  in  two-way  trade 
in  1978  also  included  an  expansion  of 
nonagricultural  trade.  U.S.  firms  have 
already  signed  contracts  with  China  to 
build  entire  ammonia  and  iron -ore 
plants. 

While  the  United  States  already  enjoys 
a  favorable  trade  balance  with  China, 
most-favored-nation  status  will  allow 
the  Chinese  to  sell  more  exports  to  earn 
the  hard  currency  they  sorely  need  to 
purchase  our  high-technology  exports 
and  pursue  their  goal  of  economic  devel- 
opment. 

A  key  element  of  China's  moderniza- 
tion plan  is  expansion  of  their  foreign 
trade.  Before  his  death.  Premier  Chou- 
En-lai  and  his  chief  administrator  on 
economic  affairs,  Vice-Premier  Teng 
Hsiao-ping,  developed  an  intensive  pro- 
gram to  modernize  Chinese  agriculture, 
industry,  national  defense,  and  science 
and  teclinology.  To  fulfill  their  goal  of 
modernization  and  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ports they  will  need,  China  will  want  to 
develop  its  oil  export  potential. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
the  PRC  foreign  trade  situation  L^  the 
potential  for  large  exports  of  oil.  Ihe 
PRC's  proven  and  probable  reserve  are 
conservatively  estimated  at  5.9  billion 
tons  of  oil.  By  1985,  the  PRC  may  be 
producing  in  excess  of  200  million  metric 
tons  of  oil.  To  realize  its  potential  as  a 
major  oil  exporter  the  PRC  will  have  to 
import  considerable  amounts  of  Western 
machinery,  equipment,  and  technology. 

Not  only  are  there  economic  benefits 
to  be  realized  from  China  trade,  but  now 
more  than  ever  before  it  is  vital  that  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
strenrthen  their  political  and  strategic 
ties.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
intensifies  the  need  for  a  stronger,  more 
developed  China  capable  of  deterring 
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Soviet  expansion  while  maintaining 
close  ties  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  and  China  share  a  num- 
ber of  common  interests  in  Asia.  To  the 
extent  that  our  interests  coincide,  we 
should  act  to  cultivate  our  relationship 
with  the  PRC  so  that  our  separate  ac- 
tions will  be  mutually  reinforcing.  To 
this  end,  enhancing  our  consultative  re- 
lationship with  China  and  developing  an 
enduring  institutional  framework  in  the 
economic,  cultural,  scientific,  and  trade 
areas  with  the  PRC  will  prove  beneficial 
to  the  United  States  and  China  alike. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  resolution  before  us.« 
•  Mr.  LaFAIXTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 204,  which  would  grant  most-favor- 
ed-nation status  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

In  the  midst  of  our  troubled  interna- 
tional scene,  relations  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  continue  to  steadily  improve  on 
every  front.  The  recent  visit  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  PRC  was  yet 
another  sign  these  two  great  countries 
will  continue  to  grow  closer  together. 
Friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  have  become  even  more  important 
because  of  the  callous  and  brutal  in- 
vasion of  neutral  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  is  attempting  to  ex- 
tend its  hegemony  in  Southwestern  Asia. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  appropriate 
and  timely  that  the  first  action  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  96th  Congress 
should  be  passage  of  the  resolution  to 
favor  most-favored-nation  status  for  the 
PRC.  During  the  late  1970's,  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  significantly 
grown.  U.S.  exports  to  China  rose  from 
$900  million  in  1978  to  $1.5  billion  in 
1979,  and  total  United  States  trade  with 
China  should  reach  about  $2.5-$3  billion 
in  1980.  Approval  of  most-favored-nation 
status  for  the  PRC  will  encourage  U.S. 
firms  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  secure 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  possibly  huge 
Chinese  market. 

During  my  visit  to  the  PRC,  Vice- 
Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  personally  as- 
sured me  that  the  PRC  would  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Jackson- Vanik 
with  the  emigration  provisions  of  the 
Jackson- Vanik  amendment;  and,  indeed, 
the  Chinese  Government  mtiintained 
very  liberal  emigration  practices  during 
1979.  That  compliance  coupled  with  our 
own  national  interests  should  demon- 
strate that  closer  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  are  in  order 
for  the  1980's. 

Closer  trade  relations  can  be  the  foun- 
dation for  a  lasting  bond  between  the 
American  and  the  Chinese  people.  As 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  increases, 
other  ties  can  be  forged.  Cultural  ex- 
changes are  taking  place  on  a  more  fre- 
quent basis;  airline  agreements  are  being 
negotiated;  and  thousands  of  tourists 
are  visiting  each  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most-favored-natlon 
status  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  a  vital  necessity  for  improved  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The  cause  of 
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world  peace  can  only  be  served  by  friend- 
ly relations  between  those  two  great 
countries;  and  therefore,  I  strongly  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  204.* 
•  Mr.  AitCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  meet 
today  to  approve  the  extension  of  nondis- 
criminatory tariff  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
This  is  a  moment  of  great  personal  satis- 
faction for  me,  culminating  over  3  years 
of  work  to  expand  American  trade  with 
the  PRC,  even  before  we  normalized  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

My  interest  grows  out  of  an  active  role 
in  the  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  where  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  authored  an  amendment  that 
would  have  exempted  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  from  section  402  of  the 
Trade  Act,  opening  credits  from  the 
Eximbank  for  sales  to  China.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  was  to  signal 
the  Chinese  our  interest  in  normalizing 
relations  and  to  enable  U.S.  businessmen 
to  enter  more  forcefully  blossoming 
Chinese  markets. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  journeyed  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  assess 
firsthand  the  potential  that  China  holds 
as  a  trading  i>artner.  It  was  the  first 
state  trade  delegation  to  China  led  by 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

As  I  noted  in  my  testimony  on  this 
resolution  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  China  is  a  primitive  nation. 
Nevertheless,  I  found  it  supremely  self- 
confldent.  You  have  a  sense  that  it  knows 
where  it  is  going.  And  this  strikes  a 
visitor  from  the  industrial  world,  where 
indecision,  uncertainty,  and  self-doubt 
have  been  all  too  evident. 

With  such  a  nation,  what  are  the  trade 
possibilities  for  the  United  States? 
Frankly,  it  is  going  to  be  slow— In  the 
beginning.  The  Chinese  are  starting 
from  square  one.  China  is  not  a  con- 
sumer market  and  they  would  not  be 
for  decades.  There  would  not  even  be  a 
market  for  many  industrial  products  un- 
til the  Chinese  first  update  their  most 
basic  economic  underpinnings. 

What  they  need  first  are  oil  drllUng 
rigs  and  related  equipment  to  generate 
the  foreign  exchange  they  need  to  fi- 
nance the  general  economic  moderniza- 
tion they  talk  about.  "Hiey  also  need  im- 
mediate port  development — engineering, 
management,  and  equipment— so  they 
can  effectively  bring  in  foreign  products. 
They  need  transportation  improvements 
to  distribute  those  products  efficiently. 
And  they  urgently  need  irrigation  plan- 
ning for  greater  crop  productivity.  These 
are  among  the  country's  first  priorities. 

But  the  trade  picture  is  not  all  bright. 
For  basic  forest  products,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  wait.  Lumber  exports  are  just 
not  a  high  priority  at  the  moment,  given 
the  endless  list  of  immediate  Chinese 
needs.  Certainly  this  reality  has  im- 
plications for  the  economy  of  my  home 
State.  Oregon.  And  for  Oregon  wheat, 
Chinese  fears  about  the  fungus,  TCK 
&nut,  have  yet  to  be  wholly  overcome- 
though  there  are  encouraging  signs. 

My  message  In  these  comments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  our  Initial  trade  will 
be  small.  But  anyone  who  belittles  the 
China  market  of  today  will  watch  some- 


one else  laughing  all  the  way  to  the 
bank  yews  from  now. 

Our  own  trade  ailments  are  well  doc- 
umented and  familiar  to  everyone  in  this 
chamber.  And  we  are  aware  of  the  spec- 
ulation about  the  vast  market  opening 
up  in  the  East  and  what  it  wlU  mean 
for  American  exports  and  our  trsMie  defi- 
cit. While  our  optimism  about  the  pros- 
pects for  the  China  market  is  justified, 
we  must  recognize  that  it  is  not  the  cure- 
all  for  our  international  trade  woes  and 
that  the  treaty  will  not  reverse  our  long 
decline  overnight.  But  it  will  help. 

According  to  Commerce  Department 
estimates  of  UJ3.  exports  to  the  PRC, 
they  could  reach  $3.5  billion  by  1985  with 
imports  at  around  $1.5  billion.  Even  with 
downward  revision  of  these  figures  to 
accommodate  the  changing  moderniza- 
tion targets  of  the  Chinese,  this  is  hard- 
ly a  market  we  can  ignore. 

But  beyond  the  potential  of  the  China 
market  itself,  we  must  also  recognize 
the  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
United  States-China  trade  agreement 
and  granting  of  MPN  to  the  PRC.  One 
of  them  is  stability  In  our  Important 
Pacific  Rim  trade. 

In  1977.  U.S.  trade  with  Pacific  Rim 
countries — China  and  her  neighbors  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  Ocean — surpassed 
our  trade  with  Europe  for  the  first  time. 
Today,  Pacific  trade  equals  25  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total.  An  approved  trade  pact 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
not  only  encourage  this  vital  flow  of 
American  goods  and  services,  it  will  en- 
hance the  climate  for  American  invest- 
ment in  the  Pacific  region.  Expanded 
trade  will  bring  expanded  shipping  and 
alrcargo  routes  and  further  help  to  stim- 
ulate this  exchange. 

At  a  time  of  increasing  international 
tension  and  instability  in  Asia,  some 
will  overlook  these  economic  realities,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  MFN  for  China  is  in  our  own 
economic  self-interest.  Indeed,  they  vi^ 
be  quick  to  see  this  not  Just  as  a  way  of 
promoting  stable  trading  relationships  in 
the  Pacific  region,  but  as  a  way  to  re- 
taliate against  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  misread  our  own 
economic  interests.  It  Ignores  the  prin- 
ciple that  trade  for  its  own  sake  Is  posi- 
tive, healthy  behavior  between  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  soine  will  argue 
that  we  should  not  trade  with  the  PRC 
or  other  Communist  nations  because 
their  political  systems  are  oppressive  and 
because  they  do  not  place  the  same  value 
on  human  freedoms  that  we  do.  By  trad- 
ing with  them  and  giving  them  the 
"benefits"  of  the  American  economic 
system,  the  reascoiing  goes,  we  endorse 
their  system  and  enable  it  to  flourish. 

This  logic  presumes  that  American 
goods,  American  products,  and  American 
technology  are  so  overwhelmingly  supe- 
rior, that  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  no  place  else  to  shop.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  time  when  the  United  States  held 
such  a  commanding  position  in  world 
trade.  But  if  it  were  ever  true,  it  Is  man- 
ifestly not  true  today. 

This  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  must  ignore  the  harsh  realities  of 
life  under  such  systems  or  close  our  eyes 
to  violations  of  human  rights.  To  the 


contrary,  our  international  iwlicy  on  hu- 
man rights  is  sound  and  we  should  pur- 
sue it  vigorously.  But  we  must  do  so  in 
ways  that  will  realistically  help  us  to 
achieve  our  goals.  To  not  encourage 
trade — one  of  the  most  fundamental  re- 
lationships between  nations — is  to  sur- 
render a  tool,  a  line  of  communicatian 
for  presenting  American  ideals. 

Finally,  to  drive  home  the  arguments 
we  will  hear  today  in  support  of  this 
resolution,  it  is  iinp(»tant  for  us  to  bear 
what  the  American  business  ccnamuntty 
has  to  say  about  the  trade  agreemart 
and  the  granting  of  most-favored-natlon 
status.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
few  comments  I  Just  received  from  Rie- 
del  International,  a  marine  services 
company  based  in  my  district,  about  its 
recent  participation  in  a  trade  missicm 
to  China  and  the  importance  of  our  ac- 
tion today. 

These  commoits  from  the  senior  vice 
president  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Daniel  BeU. 
summarize  many  of  the  points  I  have 
tried  to  make.  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  your  attention  and  urge  your  supp(»t 
for  House  Concurrent  Resolution  204. 

The  letter  follows: 

BBDKL  iMTSBKAnoKAI.  Iir&. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Januan/  li,  19t0. 
Congressman   Uts   AuOont, 
Cannon  Bouse  BuUding, 
Wa»hini/ton,  D.C. 

DuK  Lbs:  I  am  wriUiig  to  uige  you  to 
vote  for  the  legislation  granting  most- 
favored-natlon  status  to  Tlie  People's  Be- 
pubUc  of  China.  The  bill  has  been  approved 
by  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
as  I  understand  it  should  he  on  the  Houaa 
floor  not  long  after  Oongren  reoonT«BW. 

In  my  opinion,  our  atata  has  a  groat  daal 
to  gain  from  granting  MFN  status  to  tbe 
PRC.  As  a  Pacific  Coast  state,  gaograpby 
gives  us  a  head  start.  Beyond  this,  however. 
Is  a  feeling  I  find  from  visits  throughout 
the  state:  people  in  Oregon  want  better 
relations  with  the  PRC.  and  support  tSFS  as 
a  vital  step  In  that  direction.  It  Is  a  ersdlt 
to  residents  of  Oregon.  I  believe,  that  so 
many  recognlxe  the  benefits  from  this  ac- 
tion— benefits  to  our  country  as  well  as  to 
our  state. 

As  you  may  know  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  participate  in  the  Oregon  trade  mission 
to  the  PRC  in  November.  We  were  an  offi- 
cial state  trade  mission,  even  though  Oov- 
emor  Atlyeh  did  not  lead  the  group.  The 
seventeen  of  us  from  Oregon  all  returned 
convinced  that  opportunities  exist  for  ex- 
panded commercial  ties  between  Oregon  and 
the  PRC.  We  had  excellent  meetings  with 
top  officials. 

A  theme  that  was  repeated  In  many  ways 
was  "Friends  first,  business  second."  These 
officials  were  sincere  and  I  strongly  believe 
they  recognize  the  importance  of  close  ties 
with  the  United  States.  Oonveraely,  I  trust 
we  recognize  the  close  ties  with  the  PRC  es- 
pecially in  light  of  recent  events. 

I  also  know  you  wUl  hear  from  some 
Oregonlans  who  oppose  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Many  more  people  here  support  this 
step  than  oppose  It,  although  opponents  wlU 
attempt  to  convince  you  they  represent  the 
majority.  In  my  opinion,  better  relations  with 
the  PRC  also  Is  in  this  country's  best  securi- 
ty Interests.  Every  letter  writer  who  writes 
you  opposing  Soviet  expansion  should  reoog- 
nlze  that  the  n.S.  is  strengthened  as  China 
grows  stronger  as  a  counterweight  to  Soviet 
strength. 

Vtota  the  commercial  perspectlv.  Oregon 
also  gains  from  expanded  commsrclal  ties. 
Our  company  Is  looking  at  several  possibil- 
ities in  the  marine  construction,  dredging 
and   heavy    construotton    areas.    (Tou    no 
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doubt  know  of  the  Chinese  Interest  in  by- 
dropower  development  and  waterway  im- 
provwnent.)  Such  overseas  work  puts  money 
Into  the  pockets  of  many  Oregon  workers. 
Some  critics  say  foreign  Involvement  helps 
only  the  shareholders  of  a  company,  but  this 
la  not  true  with  most  con^xoiles. 

In  our  case,  we  recently  completed  work 
on  what  wlU  be  tlie  world's  Ui^est  hydro- 
electric project.  The  Italpu  Dam  on  the 
Parana  River  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
will  dwarf  the  dams  on  tbe  Columbia  River 
with  which  you  and  I  are  familiar.  By  1989. 
some  70  billion  kilowatts  of  power  will  be 
generated  at  Italpu.  This  project  involved 
many  of  our  skilled  workmen — residents  of 
Oregon  whose  taxes  at  the  state  and  local 
level  help  support  government  services.  Proj- 
ects In  China  also  will  provide  Jobs  for 
Oregonlans.  We  plan,  inddently,  that  some 
of  our  Oregon  people  will  be  Involved  train- 
ing Chinese  managers,  so  that  a  true  part- 
nership can  develop. 

Therefore,  as  one  who  has  been  privileged 
to  view  on  a  first  hand  basis,  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  openly  endorse  and  support  the  most- 
favored-natlon  status  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  I  recognize  your  early  leader- 
ship on  the  issue  of  Improving  U.S.  relations 
with  tbe  PRC,  and  people  in  Oregon  appre- 
ciate your  efforts.  Your  own  work  comple- 
ments the  MFN  action,  so  I  do  not  need  to 
ask  for  your  support,  per  se.  Because  of  your 
leadership  role  on  related  issues,  you  will 
attract  mall  from  opponents  of  the  move 
from  Oregon.  I  thought  you  should  receive  a 
letter  of  thanks  and  encouragement  to  coun- 
touct  those  in  opposition. 

Naturally,  I  will  welcome  your  conunents 
on  this  Issue. 

With  Warm  Regards. 

Damixl  C.  Bbix, 
Senior  Vice  Preaident.9 
•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tension of  most-favored-nation  status  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  ptvs- 
cipitous. 

Certainly  present  world  events  have 
had  the  effect  of  compelling  us  to  seek 
out  fellow  adversaries  of  the  ever  more 
powerful  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  on  the 
principal,  that,  "the  enemy  of  my  enemy 
is  my  friend,"  we  have  rushed  headlong 
toward  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
comfort  ourselves  with  them  in  our 
mutual  fears. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  a  period 
in  our  history  not  so  many  years  ago 
when  the  same  adage  and  the  same  situa- 
tion confronted  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  true  that  at  ttrst, 
the  Soviets  attempted  not  only  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  Hitler,  but 
also  to  share  in  the  spoils  like  one  of 
the  wolves  tearing  at  a  lamb.  But,  as  you 
recall,  between  May  and  December  of 
1941  it  came  to  be  that  America  and 
Russia  were  allies. 

With  the  historical  example  in  mind,  I 
believe  that  it  behooves  the  Congress  to 
enter  into  any  major  agreement  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  with  eyes 
wide  open. 

Most-favored -nation  status  will  open 
up  opportunities  for  the  export  of  high 
technology  with  possible  military  capa- 
bilities to  mainland  China.  If  we  really 
intend  to  help  to  arm  China,  let  us  ex- 
amine on  a  S3rstem-by-sy8tem  and  Item- 
by-ltem  basis  what  we  will  provide  to 
them  instead  of  building  up  their  domes- 
tic capacity  for  war  production  in  an  in- 
discriminate manner.  If  we  are  truly 
concerned  about  the  living  conditions  of 
the    people    of    China,    then    another 


story — also  courtesy  of  the  Soviet 
Union — may  be  applicable. 

Mr.  Mikhail  Bulkovsky,  speaking  be- 
fore the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
observed  that  in  the  1950's  and  1960's 
when  shortages  of  items,  from  foodstuffs 
to  fine  industrial  equipment  continued  to 
confront  the  Kremlin,  reforms  of  their 
economic  system  were  forced  upon  these 
ofiQcials.  They  experimented  with  dereg- 
ulation of  farms  and  production  rose 
manyfold.  However,  reports,  Mr.  Bulkov- 
sky, Soviet  officials  hit  upon  a  strategy  to 
reverse  this  serious  challenge  to  party 
dogma  and  control.  The  Soviet  Union 
called  upon  the  West  to  open  up  its  trade 
with  the  U.S.SJl.  Ever  responsive,  we 
complied.  As  Western  trade  opened  ever 
wider  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pressure 
for  domestic  liberties  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  foreign  supplies  of  goods.  Re- 
form wtis  ended  as  the  West  provided  the 
food  and  equipment  which  the  Soviet 
system  would  not  provide  for  the  Krem- 
lin leaders.  Thus,  according  to  Bulkov- 
sky, it  is  not  only  an  increased  accuracy 
of  Soviet  strategic  weapons — due  to  the 
sale  by  the  West  of  precision  ball  bearing 
grinding  equipment  to  our  adversaries — 
wliich,  is  the  result  of  our  past  trade  poli- 
cies, it  has  also  allowed  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers to  smother  incentives  for  production 
in  their  own  economy — to  crush  reform — 
liberty — since  it  was  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity for  the  production  of  what  they 
needed.  Incidentally,  since  we  are  dis- 
cussing trade  matters,  Mr.  Bulkovsky 
pointed  out  to  the  AEI  forum  that  he 
arrived  in  the  West  from  Gulag  still 
manacled  in  handcuffs  marked,  "Made 
in  USA." 

The  point  of  this  is  that  the  People's 
Repubhc  of  China  is  also  an  armed, 
militant  tyranny  which  has  long  looked 
with  disfavor  on  American  liberty. 

I  certainly  understand  the  motivation 
for  a  quick  search  and  recruitment  of 
aUies.  The  United  States  faces  many 
desperate  hours  ahead  as  we  scramble  to 
preserve  our  liberty.  But  let  us  preserve 
our  options  for  the  future  as  well. 

As  we  examine  the  extension  of  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  the  PRC  we 
must  ask  whether  we  are  creating  future 
military  and  political  problems  for  the 
United  States.  We  must  ask  whether  we 
are  killing  off  any  hope  that  the  Chinese 
people  have  of  some  domestic  freedoms 
to  relieve  them  from  a  heavy-handed 
government. 

I  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  deterio- 
rated state  of  American  defenses  in  cer- 
tain areas,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  needs  them  to  counterbalance  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  China  which  shares 
the  long  border  with  the  Soviet  Army,  not 
the  United  States. 

Rejection  of  most-favored-natlon 
status  today  will  not  eliminate  United 
States-Chinese  cooperation,  but  will  al- 
low us  to  review  in  a  calm  and  thought- 
ful manner.  Just  what  we  want  our  rela- 
tions with  China  to  be  and  what  we 
stand  to  gain  and  to  lose  from  such 
relations.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 


H.  Con.  Bxs.  204 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  products  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  October  23, 
1979. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  concurrent  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Murtha) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Nolaw, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  204)  approving  the 
extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment to  the  products  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  concurrent  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed 
to.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  \b 
ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

■nie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  294,  nays  88, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  51,  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.  7] 
TEAS— 2d4 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Aleoiander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
BeUenaon 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BeviU 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 


Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burlison 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coleman 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  S  C. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 


Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Plab 

Fisher 

Fitbdan 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzei 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 
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Olngrtch 

Olnn 

ailckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Oore 

Oradlson 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Bagedom 

BaU.Ohlo 

HaU,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Banley 

Hsrkin 

Harris 

Haraba 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Icbord 

Ireland 

Jacolys 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  OUa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Utta 

Leacti,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Leland 

Le  vitas 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundine 

UcCloskey 

UcCormack 

UcOade 


Ambro 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Brinkley 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Oollins,  Teoc. 

Courter 

Daniel,  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Forsjrthe 

Ooldwater 

Orassley 


Md. 


McEwen 

McHxigh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Marks 

Marlenee, 

Iifarriott 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MlneU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Pasbayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Raball 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodiuo 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

NAYS— 88 

Oris  ham 

Guyer 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen 
Hinson 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jenkins 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 

Lehman 
Lewis 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lungren 
McDonald 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mica 

Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Motfett 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 


Rostenkowski 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Scbroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehuist 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 


Mottl 

Nichols 

Paul 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stark 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Walker 

Whlttaker 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Young,  Fla. 

Zeferettl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Trlble 


NOT  VOTINO— «1 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Aahbrook 

AuOoin 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

OZXVI- 


Burton.  John 
Ooelho 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dicks 

-Part  1 


Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Perraro 

Flndley 

Flood 

Foley 


Ford.  Mich. 

Hance 

HlllU 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

LaFalce 

Lent 

Loeffler 


McClory 

Madigan 

Markey 

MUler,  Calif. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nelson 

Prltchard 

Rallsback 

Richmond 

Roe 

Roybal 


Royer 

Shannon 

Stewart 

Symms 

Treen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 


D   1650 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Asbbrook 
against. 

Mr.  Prltchard  for,  with  Mr.  Jeffries  against. 

Mr.  Rallsback  for,  with  Mr.  Royer  against. 

Mr.  Lent  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 

Mr.  Flndley  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Ms.  Ferraro  with  Mr.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  JeBonis. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
PhUip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bonlor  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  minoU  with  Mr.  MUler  of 
California. 

Mr.  Markey  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  LOTT  and  Mr.  NICHOLS  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  CONTE,  DAVIS  of  Michigan, 
and  FOUNTAIN  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  MICA  changed  his  vote  from  "pres- 
ent" to  "no." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  204)  just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
rollcall  vote  No.  7  I  was  In  the  recording 
studio  and  was  not  notified  of  the  vote 
and,  therefore,  I  am  not  recorded.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desireB  to 
make  the  following  announcement: 

On  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  204)  that  the  House  just  agreed  to, 
there  were  potentially  20  hours  of  de- 
bate, and  it  had  been  anticipated  that 
at  least  4  hours  would  be  used  today  and 
that  there  would  be  a  Friday  session.  The 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  authorization 
bill  is  next  on  the  schedule.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  has  finished  at 
an  earlier  hour,  it  is  the  desire,  the  Chair 
understands,  of  the  Members  that  the 
House  go  forward  with  the  following 
piece  of  legislation.  H.R.  3051,  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  authorization  bill. 
Up<Hi  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  if  it  Is  completed 
within  a  reasonable  time — and  the  Chair 
would  say  that  a  quarter  to  6  or  6  o'clock 
would  be  a  reasonable  time — the  House 
would  have  completed  its  program  for 
the  week  and  the  House  would  then  en- 
tertain a  motion  to  adjourn  until  Mon- 
day next. 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  516  and  ask  fat  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutlcm,  as 
follows: 

H.  Bxs.  616 
Resolved,  That  upon  tbe  adc^tlon  of  tbla 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  tbe 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJL 
3061)  authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Interior  for  services  necessary 
to  tbe  nonperformlng  arts  functions  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  tbe  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  sfaaU  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  tbe  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  blU  shaU  be 
read  for  amendment  ui^uc^  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  concluiuon  of  the  consideration 
of  tbe  bill  for  amendment,  tbe  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  tbe  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  tbe  passage  of  HJl.  3061,  it 
shall  be  In  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
take  from  the  Speaker'^ table  the  bill  S.  1142, 
and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  In  tbe  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  blU  and  to  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  HJt. 
3061  as  passed  by  the  House. 

D   1700 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  DmicK)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Baxtman),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  516  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  HJl.  3051,  to  authorise  ap- 
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propriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  services  necessary  to  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions  of  the  Jotm  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  open 
rule  and  there  are  no  waivers  of  points 
of  order.  The  rule  provides  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Upon  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  one  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  in  order. 

House  Resolution  516  also  provides 
that  after  passage  of  TLR.  3051  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  to  consider  the  Senate 
companion  bill,  S.  1142,  and  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  to  substitute  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  3051  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1972  (Public 
Law  92-313),  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, acting  through  the  Naticmal  Paiic 
Service,  was  directed  to  provide  mainte- 
nance, security,  information,  adminis- 
tration, janitorial,  and  other  services 
necessary  for  operating  and  maintson- 
ing  nonperf orming  f uncti(xis  at  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center.  The  Park  Service  and 
the  Kennedy  Center  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  the  expenses  for 
nonperf  orming  fimctions  are  shared.  The 
Park  Service  is  allocated  76.2  percent  of 
the  (^}eration  and  maintenance  costs  and 
the  Kennedy  Cmter  is  allocated  23.8 
percent.  HJl.  3051  provides  a  1-year  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1980  of  $4,287,- 

000  based  on  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
isting allocation  of  costs. 

In  previous  Congresses,  funds  have 
been  periodically  appropriated  to  the 
Park  Service  for  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  Center.  The  most  recent 
authorization  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1979  during  which  $4.06  million  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  security  of  numerous  monuments 
and  memorials  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
This  authorization  will  enable  the  Serv- 
ice to  keep  this  manorial  to  a  former 
President  operating  at  the  same  quality 
level  as  other  national  monuments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  knowledge  this  is 
a  noncontroversial  rule.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  expressed  support 
for  the  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  516  so  that  the  House 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BADMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
most  unusual  rule.  It  Is  a  straight  1-hour 
open  rule.  There  are  no  waivers.  They  do 
not  waive  the  Budget  Act.  They  do  not 
waive  points  of  order.  There  are  no  re- 
strictions on  amendments.  It  is  an  al- 
most unheard  of  kind  of  rule  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  hope  it 
sets  a  precedent  for  the  second  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  add,  since 

1  always  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Speaker  and  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the 
proceedings,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


"nie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  3051)  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  services  necessary  to  the  non- 
performing  arts  fimctions  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  and  for  other  piurposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Part).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  (Georgia 
(Mr.  Levras). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  coMMirrrE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  3051,  with  Mr. 
Dam  Daniel  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispmsed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  LEvriAS)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Stangeland)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxmie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1964  the  Congress 
decided  to  convert  the  proposed  National 
Cultural  Center  to  be  constructed  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  into  the  only  memorial 
to  President  Kennedy  in  Washington  as 
well.  Almost  from  the  time  the  building 
opened  in  September  1971,  there  was  an 
unexpected  tide  of  tourists  who  came, 
not  to  attend  performing  arts  activities, 
but  simply  to  see  this  national  memorial 
to  a  slain  President.  Thus  maintenance 
costs  to  the  Kennedy  Center  were  much 
higher  than  anticipated.  Hie  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  recognized  the  increased 
maintenance  cost  occasioned  by  such 
massive  tourist  use  of  the  Center  and  re- 
sponded by  authorizing  the  National 
Park  Service  to  provide — as  it  does  other 
Presidential  memorials — maintenance, 
security,  and  utility  services  for  the 
building.  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-313 
approved  Jime  16,  1972.  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  acting  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  was  directed  to  provide 
maintenance,  security,  information,  in- 
terpretation, janitorial,  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  nonperforming 
arts  fimctions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  the  Park  Service, 
an  accounting  firm  determined  in  1972 
that  based  upon  hours  of  usage  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  should  pay  23.8  percent  of 
maintenance  and  utility  costs  and  the 
Park  Service  should  pay  76.2  percent. 
Subsequent  acts  of  Congress  have 
amended  that  subsection  to  provide 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1979. 

H.R.  3051,  as  reported,  authorizes  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior $4,287,000  for  services  necessary  to 
the  nonjjerf orming  arts  functions  of  the 


John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980. 1  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  administration 
has  originally  requested  $4,287,000  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  fiscal  year  1981.  However, 
our  committee  felt  it  inadvisable  to  grant 
an  open-ended  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  limited  the  authorization 
to  only  1  fiscal  year.  The  authorization 
of  $4,287,000  provided  in  this  legislation 
is  based  on  continuance  of  the  existing 
allocation  of  costs  between  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Kennedy  Center.  The 
funds  contained  in  the  bill  are  minimal, 
in  order  to  keep  this  memorial  to  a 
former  President  operating  at  the  same 
quality  level  as  other  monuments  and 
memorials  in  this  Nation's  Capital. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  record 
that  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  is  the  only  unit  of  the 
National  Park  Service  that  must  seek  a 
separate  authorization  in  order  to 
operate. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  is  the  second  highest  visitation 
point  in  Washington,  second  only  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  An  estimated  4  million 
tourists  visit  the  Center  each  year,  a  fig- 
ure that  increases  continuously  on  a 
yearly  basis.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of 
those  attending  the  performing  arts 
functions  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Park  Service  to  keep  this  figure  at  a 
minimal  while  maintaining  the  quality 
for  which  they  are  known  should  be 
praised  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their 
request  for  fiscal  year  1980  funds  repre- 
sents a  mere  increase  of  only  $87,000 
over  fiscal  year  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  7  years  of  operation, 
the  Keimedy  Center  has  gained  interna- 
tional recognition  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  performing  arts  institutions. 
Outstanding  performing  artists,  writers, 
composers,  conductors,  choreographers, 
directors,  and  designers  from  around  the 
world  have  participated  in  Kennedy 
Center  productions.  Nearly  6,500  per- 
formances have  been  presented  to  a  total 
audience  of  10  million  people.  Under  the 
aegis  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  educa- 
tional and  ptd)lic  service  programs  have 
been  offered  to  the  Washington  commu- 
nity and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  a  "living  memorial,"  the  Kennedy 
Center  has  broad  responsibilities  to  the 
public.  Section  4  of  the  statute  creating 
the  Kennedy  Center  provides  instruc- 
tions to: 

Pirst,  present  classical  and  contempo- 
rary music,  opera,  drama,  dance,  and 
poetry  from  this  and  other  countries; 

Second,  present  lectures  and  other 
programs; 

Third,  develop  programs  for  children 
and  youth  and  the  elderly  (and  for  other 
age  groups  as  well)  in  such  arts  de- 
signed specifically  for  their  participa- 
tion, education,  and  recreation;  and 

Pourth.  provides  facilities  for  other 
civic  activities. 

To  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
section  4,  the  Kennedy  Center  allocated 
$2  million  in  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
service  activities.  None  of  these  funds 
were  Federal  moneys.  Some  of  the  serv- 
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ices  and  programs  which  the  Kennedy 
Center  offers  to  the  public  include: 

A  specially  priced  ticket  program 
through  which  up  to  15  percent  of  the 
tickets  to  regular  performances,  except 
on  Saturday  evenings,  are  made  avail- 
able, at  half  price,  to  students,  the  hand- 
icapped, persons  aver  65.  low-income 
groups  and  enlisted  military  personnel. 
In  fiscal  year  1978.  about  130.000  tickets 
were  sold  through  this  program,  result- 
ing In  a  total  price  reduction  of  $770,000. 

Six  hundred  free  events.  Including 
special  performances,  symposia,  lectures, 
and  exhibitions,  attended  by  more  than 
400,000  people  in  1977. 

Free  performances  of  music,  theater, 
dance,  poetry,  and  puppetry  which  were 
attended  by  105.000  children  in  fiscal 
year  1978  under  an  alliance  for  arts  edu- 
cation program  in  which  the  Keimedy 
Center  and  HEW  cooperate. 

The  annual  American  College  Theater 
Festival  sponsored  by  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter and  the  Alliance  for  Arts  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  noted  that 
to  date,  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  has 
raised  more  than  $16  million  in  private 
funds  for  those  activities  mandated 
under  section  4  of  the  act. 

In  addition,  the  Keimedy  Center  re- 
cenUy  opened  a  new  500-seat  terrace 
theater,  a  $3  million  gift  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan,  and  a  new  performing  arts 
library,  built  and  furnished  with  private 
funds.  Both  of  these  facilities  will  aug- 
ment the  Center's  efforts  in  public  serv- 
ice, education,  and  development  of  new 
talent  and  works. 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  In  carrying  out  the  responsibili- 
ties Imposed  upon  them  by  the  Congress. 
Hie  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  has  helped 
transform  Washington  into  a  mighty 
cultural  capital.  The  citizens  and  Gov- 
ernment leaders  in  this  country  and  visi- 
tors from  abroad  now  widely  recognize 
the  Center  as  a  new  dynamic  natural 
resource— contributing  to  the  cultural 
enrlchness  of  this  Nation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Center  has  truly  become  a  "liv- 
ing memorial"  to  the  late  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
3051, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  beck  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

n  1710 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  3051.  a  bill  to  authorize  $4.28  mil- 
lion for  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980. 

I  join  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcwnmittee  on  Pub- 
^^dlngs.  Mr.  Lbvuas.  In  supporting 

B.R.  3051.  reported  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  last  May  15,  is  really  a  formality. 
The  Kennedy  Center  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4.03  million  for  this  func- 
aon  through  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1080 
agned  November  7,  1979.  During  flscai 
year  1979,  there  was  a  onetime  expense 
of  $200,000  for  carpeting.  The  budget 
request  for  flscai  year  1980  increased  by 
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that  amount.  Accordingly,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  reduced  the  request 
to  reflect  the  actual  needs  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

Almost  frmn  the  time  the  building 
opened  in  September  1971,  there  has 
been  an  unexpected  tide  of  tourists,  not 
to  attend  performing  arts  activities,  but 
simply  to  see  this  national  memorial  to 
a  slain  President.  Maintenance  costs 
were  much  higher  than  anticipated.  Be- 
cause of  a  Federal  policy  affecting  na- 
tional memorials,  the  Center  could  not 
charge  admission  for  tours.  According 
to  the  National  Parks  Service,  5  mllllcxi 
persons  were  visiting  the  Center  an- 
nually until  the  current  repair  project 
reduced  that  flow  to  about  4  million  last 
year.  Of  these  visitors,  about  1.6  million 
attend  paid  performances. 

Accordingly,  Congress  responded  by 
authorizing  the  National  Park  Service  to 
provide— as  it  does  for  other  Presidential 
memorials — maintenance,  security,  and 
utility  services  for  the  building.  But  It 
limited  the  Park  Service's  share  of 
maintenance  and  utility  costs  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  aspect  of  the  Cen- 
ter. The  Center  retained  an  accounting 
firm  to  determine  what  that  share  should 
be.  The  formula  calls  for  the  Center  to 
pay  23.8  percent  of  maintenance  and 
utility  costs,  as  attributable  to  the  per- 
forming arts'  use  of  the  building,  which 
the  Center  has  been  paying  since  1972. 

Congress  has  the  responsIbUity  to  pass 
this  authorizing  legislation,  even  if  funds 
are  already  approved.  The  Park  Service 
certainly  wishes  to  keep  good  relations 
with  all  committees  it  deals  with.  In- 
cluding the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee.  Additionally,  I  un- 
derstand there  may  be  some  amend- 
ments honoring  the  principal  leaders  in 
the  ongoing  operation  of  the  Kennedy 
Center.  This  legislation  is  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  such  amendments. 

There  are  many  issues  confronting  the 
Kennedy  Center  today.  Interest  on  $20 
million  worth  of  bonds  Is  due,  the  park- 
ing concession  must  be  reviewed,  the 
allocation  of  costs  between  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Kennedy  Center  may 
need  review.  But  the  Kennedy  Center,  in 
my  estimation,  is  a  success.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  seats  have  been  filled  since 
1971.  Great  performers  have  appeared  at 
the  Kennedy  Center.  Opera  companies, 
orchestras,  plays,  ballet,  are  just  some  of 
the  many  artistic  features  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

There  Is  a  new  theater,  built  with  a 
donation  by  the  pe(H?le  of  Japan,  called 
the  Terrace  Theatre,  adding  to  the 
Eiseijhower  ITieatre.  Concert  Hall.  Opera 
House,  and  American  Film  Institute. 

The  Kennedy  Center  has  contributed 
invaluably  to  the  cultural  life  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  to  all  the  people  of 
this  country. 
I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  3051. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
May  9.  the  Committee  q^  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  ordered  to  be  re- 


ported HJl.  3051,  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  Now  on  the  floor.  Congress  wUl  be 
voting  on  authorizing  approprtatiops  of 
$4.3  million  to  the  National  Park  Service 
(NFS)  for  services  necessary  to  the  noci- 
perf orming  arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform tng  Arts. 
In  the  past,  I  have  ccmslstently  voted 
against  any  measures  appropriating 
funds  to  or  extending  the  reioMasIbUlties 
of  the  National  Park  Service  few  purposes 
of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  I  have  done  so,  not  in  cen- 
sorship of  the  performing  arts,  but  rather 
in  protest  against  expenditures  I  regartl 
as  gross  misapplications  of  Federal  funds. 
With  the  passage  of  a  series  of  acts 
over  the  past  20  years.  Congress  "in  Its 
wisdom"  has  appro{»^ted  over  $43  mll- 
Uon  In  grants  and  loans  to  help  construct 
the  Center  and  annually  pays  three- 
quarters  of  its  maintenance  costs.  In 
spite  oi  the  fact  It  had  been  conceived  fA 
as  a  purely  privately  funded  Center,  to 
date,  it  has  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
in  excess  of  60  miUion. 

How  did  the  Federal  Government  be- 
come so  entangled  in  the  Center's  finan- 
cial affairs?  What  justiflcaticMi  is  there 
.for  continuing  the  spending  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  support  the  Center? 

When  originally  considering  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
JcSin  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  the  building,  thai  referred 
to  as  the  National  C^ultural  Center,  was 
to  be  constructed  "with  funds  raised  by 
voluntary  contribution,  on  a  site  to  be 
made  available  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

Although  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  prom- 
ised that  no  Federal  dollars  would  be 
needed  to  construct  or  operate  the  Cen- 
ter, 55  Members  opposed  its  passage. 
During  debate,  Mr.  Auchincloss.  then  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings,  presented 
the  formidable  case  against  the  bill's  pas- 
sage. Summarizing  his  statements  as 
printed  in  the  Record  on  August  22,  he 
reported  that: 

There  was  disagreement  about  what  kind 
of  biUldlng  or  buUdln^s  should  be  erected; 

There  was  no  denmte  estimate  about  the 
costs  of  the  buildings; 

There  was  no  definite  plan  as  to  how  the 
money  was  to  be  raised; 

No  estimate  of  operating  costs  had  been 
submitted. 

He  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  be- 
cause of  the  way  this  proposition  U  being 
handled  the  District  of  Columbia  and/or  the 
Federal  Government  wiu  be  called  upon  to 
make  an  annual  contribution  to  meet  a  defi- 
cit In  operations  .  .  . 

And  further — 

I  object  to  the  claim  made  by  the  pro- 
ponenta  of  this  measure  that  this  project 
does  not  cost  the  Oovemment  a  cent.  The 
facts  are  that  appropriations  amounting  to 
•180,000  have  already  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  this  proposal  and  the  Oovemment 
is  asked  to  donate  land  valued  at  scmetMng 
like  ta  million  on  which  to  build  the  Cen- 
ter ..  .  (I)  object  to  the  creation  of  the 
Idea  that  this  is  of  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
OoTemment. 

At  the  same  time,  a  former  member 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross,  made  the  follow- 
ing comment: 
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Make  no  mistake  about  It,  this  Is  a  legis- 
lative blank  check  .  .  .  and  It  ought  to  be 
turned  down.  I  don't  care  how  many  cultural 
centers  the  people  of  Washington  want  to 
build  on  land  they  buy  or  with  their  own 
money.  I  want  them  to  get  off  the  backs  of 
my  taxpayers. 

And  so,  even  at  its  conception,  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  whether  the  Center 
would  indeed  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  as  its  sponsors  assured  it  would.  Mr. 
Auchincloss,  Mr.  Gross,  and  50  other 
Members  opposing  the  bill,  were  con- 
vinced that  ultimately  the  Center  would 
become  a  taxpayers'  burden.  However, 
because  the  majority  were  unable  to 
foresee  the  consequences  of  the  bill's  in- 
herent deficiencies,  on  September  2, 1958, 
it  was  enacted  and  was  to  remain  "on 
the  books"  for  approximately  6  years. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  John  Ken- 
nedy, legislation  was  introduced  to  re- 
name the  Center  in  his  honor,  designat- 
ing it  as  the  sole  memorial  to  the  late 
President  in  Washington,  D.C.  Quoting 
from  the  files  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  De- 
cember 12,  1963,  our  former  coUeague 
from  Plorida,  Mr.  Cramer,  asked  Mr. 
Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Center's  Board 
of  Trustees.  "WUl  this  legislation  obli- 
gate the  Government  in  any  way  for 
maintenance  or  operation  in  the  future?" 
Mr.  Stevens  responded  by  saying : 

No,  sir.  We  feel  that  in  their  Income  from 
rentals,  we  will  have  enough  money  for 
proper  maintenance  and  even  going  so  far 
as  depreciation  of  equipment. 

Although  this  particular  legislation 
did  not  provide  for  the  Center's  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs,  it  did  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  its  construc- 
tion. ITie  bill  also  assured  the  Center's 
eligibility  for  two  succeeding  requests  for 
Federal  funding;  in  1969,  to  compen- 
sate for  increased  construction  costs  and 
In  1977.  to  repair  damages  caused  by 
water  leaks. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  money  used 
to  build  the  Center,  maintenance  and  op- 
erating costs  were  to  become  subsidized 
by  the  Government.  Upon  enactment  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of 
1972.  Congress  delegated  those  costs  im- 
associated  with  the  performing  arts 
functions  to  the  NPS. 

In  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
NPS  and  the  Kennedy  Center  in  1971, 
76.2  percent  of  the  building's  total  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs  were  al- 
located to  the  Kennedy  Center.  This 
agre«nent  was  based  on  the  hours  the 
buUding  was  expected  to  be  used  for 
nonperforming  and  performing  arts 
functions.  Despite  the  fact  the  hours-of- 
use  figures  for  each  purpose  were  only 
estimates,  the  $4.3  million  authorization 
level  In  HJl.  3051  is  based  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  original  allocation  of 
costs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  re- 
quired to  periodically  audit  the  Center's 
accounts  to  determine  its  continuing 
ability  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  future  op- 
erating costs  and  to  assure  the  cost-shar- 
ing formula  is  fair  and  accurate.  In  Its 
1977  report  to  Congress  (GGD-78-15) 
the  GAG  concluded  that  because  of' 
changes  in  the  Center's  operations,  the 
formula  developed  to  allocate  mainte- 


nance costs  needs  to  be  revised.  The  GAO 
found  the  cost  sharing  currently  in  use 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  actual 
use  of  the  building  for  each  purpose.  It 
overstates  the  use  of  the  building  for 
memorial  purposes  and  as  a  result,  the 
Center  is  not  paying  its  full  share  of 
building  maintenance  costs.  A  more 
correct  formula  suggested  by  the  GAO 
would  allocate  62.8  percent  of  the  joint 
costs  to  the  nonperforming  and  37.2  per- 
cent to  the  performing  arts  functions. 

To  this  end,  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3501  which  would 
reduce  the  authorization  level  from  $4,- 
287.000  to  $3,863,039.  This  amount  com- 
plies with  the  sugg^ted  allocation  of 
costs  detailed  in  the  GAO  report. 

If  PedersJ  funding  to  support  the 
Center  is  imavoidable.  it  is  my  belief, 
it  should  not  exceed  that  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  the  Government's  share 
of  the  Center's  expenses.  It  seems  only 
reasonable  and  just  that  the  Center 
should  be  expected  to  contribute  its  fair 
share  of  the  building's  costs. 

The  Federal  Government's  share  of 
the  operating  costs  for  the  Kennedy 
Center,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  3051,  is 
$4,287,000. 

This  sum  of  money  includes  items  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  solely 
responsible — approximately  $1.3  mil- 
lion— and  items  which  tho  Government 
shares  the  costs  with  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. Included  within  the  former  category 
are  such  expenses  as  landscaping,  pro- 
tection and  information.  Joint  costs  in- 
clude maintenance  and  janitorial  service 
and  total  approximately  $3  million. 

The  current  formula  provides  that  the 
taxpayers/Federal  Government  shall 
pick  up  76.2  percent  of  the  joint  costs. 
The  Kennedy  Center  is  assessed  23.8 
percent  of  the  joint  costs.  This  formula, 
based  upon  hours  of  use.  was  first  de- 
veloped in  July  1971  has  not  been  subse- 
quently revised  or  updated. 

The  GAO  reviewed  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
1977  and  filed  a  report,  dated  December 
20.  1977.  entitled  "The  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  Finan- 
cially Troubled."  The  GAO  concluded 
that  the  performing  arts  share  of  the 
joint  costs  was  too  low  and,  based  upon 
new  hours  of  use.  should  be  revised.  The 
GAO  recommended  a  Federal  share  of 
62.8  percent  and  a  performing  arts  share 
of  37.2  percent — page  16  of  GAO  report. 
If  the  GAO  recommendations  were 
adopted,  then  the  Federal/taypayer 
costs  of  the  operating  costs  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  fiscal  year  1980  could 
be  reduced  to  $3,863,039. 

The  GAO  has  studied  this  matter 
twice  since  December  1977.  A  letter  re- 
port dated  May  11, 1979.  focused  primar- 
ily on  the  Kennedy  Center  parking  ga- 
rage and  made  no  reference  to  cost  shar- 
ing. The  second  study  will  be  ready  for 
release  and  publication  within  2  months. 
The  most  recent  GAO  study  suggests 
that  for  1978.  the  cost  share  could  be 
33.5-66.5  percent.  However,  these  figures 
have  not  been  reviewed  and  confirmed. 
The  financial  circumstances  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  could  be  improved  by — 
First,  increasing  prices  to  reflect  the 
costs  of  performances; 


Second,  reprogramlng  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate losing  propositions  Eind  gain  more 
revenues  from  profltable  efforts; 

Third,  increased  reliance  on  private 
voluntary  gifts;  and 

Fourth,  eliminate  inefficiencies  in  Cen- 
ter's operations. 

Legislation  to  deal  with  the  Kennedy 
Center's  financing  is  now  pending  in 
Congress.  These  proposals  would  result 
in  increased  burdens  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers.  A  summary 
of  these  bills  follows : 

B.X.  3437 

Offset  for  KC  contributions  against  in- 
terest the  KC  owes  on  $20M  In  bonds. 

KC  to  contribute  a  flat  (600,000  for  main- 
tenance. 

National  Park  Service  to  be  responsible 
for  maintenance  lo  the  curtain  line. 

NPS  win  have  responslbUlty  for  all  struc- 
tural repairs. 

8.  1S3S 

50/50  maintenance  cost  split  between  NPS 
and  performing  arts. 

Kennedy  Center  to  be  able  to  offset  one- 
third  of  contributions. 

NPS  responsible  for  structural  repairs. 

AOMINISTSATION  PROPOSAL 

Kennedy  Center  to  pick  up  30  percent  of 
maintenance  costs. 

Use  parking  revenues  to  pay  off  principal 
but  not  forgive  interest. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  other  Information 
on  how  much  the  Kennedy  Center  has 
over  the  years,  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  despite  all  of  the  assur- 
ances given  when  it  was  first  authorized 
to  the  effect  that  it,  the  Kennedy  Center, 
would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny. 

Finally.  I  hope  the  committee  in  the 
future  will  follow  the  GAO  recommenda- 
tions by  assessing  the  Kennedy  Center 
its  fair  share  and  correspondingly  re- 
ducing the  taxpayers  share. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes;  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  rais- 
ing the  point.  It  is  one  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  focused  on.  The  GAO  report 
to  wh'.ch  the  gentleman  makes  refprence 
is  forthcoming  in  about  2  months  to 
the  Congress.  The  report  was  requested 
by  the  subcommittee  for  this  very  reason 
There  needs  to  be  a  readjustment  and 
reevaluation  of  the  formula  level  of 
shared  costs  between  the  performing  arts 
and  nonperforming  arts. 

There  are  some  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  feel  that  it  should  be 
eliminated  altogether.  There  are  some 
members  who  feel  that  it  should  be  in- 
creased, as  the  genUeman  has  indicated, 
to  33  or  37  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  after  the  GAO  report  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  can 
be  assured  that  when  we  consider  the 
1981  authorization,  this  issue  will  be  ad- 
dressed. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  two 
things  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
First  of  all,  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of 
Trustees  has  raised  more  than  $34  mil- 
lion from  private  sources  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  which  was  $7 
million  more  than  was  required  to  match 
the  $23  million  Federal  appropriation 
for  construction. 

D  1720 

In  addition  to  that— and  this  Is 
something  many  Members,  including 
myself,  did  not  know;  I  include  myself 
in  that  because  I  did  not  know  until  I 
looked  at  this — when  Congress  created 
this  facility,  the  enabling  legislation 
provided  in  section  4  that  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  would 
provide  certain  services  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  public  such  as 
the  presentation  of  classical  and  con- 
temporary music,  opera,  dance,  poetry, 
lectures,  programs  for  children,  for  the 
youth  and  the  elderly,  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  and  programs  for  other 
special  groups. 

These  services,  which  are  a  result  of 
a  congressional  mandate,  are  paid  for 
by  the  Kennedy  Center  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,  although  they 
are  federaUy  mandated.  So  when  we 
consider  what  to  do  with  the  formula, 
we  are  going  to  look  at  such  things  as 
these:  What  are  the  appropriate  shared 
costs?  What  should  be  done  with  this 
mandated  requirement  that  Congress 
has  imposed  upon  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter? What  should  be  done  with  this  park- 
ing lot  which  is  now  leased  out  to  a 
private  concern?  We  are  going  to  have 
to  look  at  the  entire  range  of  elements 
that  go  into  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
comm'ttee.  and  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  It  will  be  taken  into  account  when 
we  consider  the  1981  authorization. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Levttas) . 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levi- 
TAS) .  and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abd- 
KOR).  for  their  fine  leadership  in  this 
matter  and  their  concern  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  passage 
of  H.R.  3051  which  provides  a  monetary 
authorization  for  the  National  Park 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1980.  of 
$4,287,000  to  carry  out  services  neces- 
sary for  the  nonperforming  art  func- 
tions at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  This  figure  rep- 
resents a  mere  increase  of  onlv  $87,000 
over  authorized  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  opening  of 
Its  doors  approximately  7  years  ago.  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  has  attracted  more  than 
20  million  visitors  and  won  international 
acclaim  for  presenting  theater,  dance, 
opera,  and  music  of  outstanding  quality. 
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On  one  hand,  the  Kennedy  Center  is 
the  national  cultural  center.  Unlike  its 
counterparts  in  other  lands,  it  operates 
within  the  private  sector,  financing  its 
offerings  without  direct  government  sub- 
sidy but  instead  from  box  office  receipts 
and  contributions  from  individuals,  cor- 
porations and  foundations.  The  center 
has  been  extremely  successful  and  has 
kept  its  theaters  and  concert  hall  filled 
to  a  phenomenal  85  percent  of  capacity. 
At  the  same  time,  the  center  has 
proved  effective  as  a  presidential  me- 
morial. It  is  visited  annually  by  millions 
of  tourists  and  is  now  the  second  most 
popular  tourist  attraction  in  Washing- 
ton. The  funds  contained  in  this  bill 
provide  only  for  those  services  necessary 
so  that  the  center  can  remain  open  as  a 
memorial  to  our  former  President.  The 
authorization  contained  in  this  bill  pro- 
viding for  services  for  the  memorial  as- 
spects  of  the  Kennedy  Center — ^is 
identical  to  services  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  all  other  presi- 
dential memorials — namely,  mainte- 
nance, security,  and  utility  services  for 
the  buildings. 

The  current  formula  which  determines 
what  amount  of  costs  should  be  paid  oy 
the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  National 
Park  Service  was  designed  by  an  ac- 
counting firm  in  1972.  whereby  the  Cen- 
ter pays  23.8  percent  and  the  National 
Park  Service  pays  76.2  percent.  The  for- 
mula is  based  on  the  estimated  hours  for 
performing  and  nonperforming  func- 
tions. At  the  request  of  the  C^tHnmittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  currently 
preparing  a  report  for  the  committee 
which  will  assess  the  current  allocation 
of  costs,  as  well  as  other  Issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  other  Presi- 
dental  memorials,  there  are  many  spe- 
cial pubUc  services  activities  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center.  These  include  a 
special  price  ticket  program  whereby  up 
to  15  percent  of  the  tickets  to  all  per- 
formances are  set  aside  for  sale  at  half 
price  to  students,  senior  citizens,  the 
handicapped,  certain  members  of  the 
military  and  the  underprivileged.  But 
presenting  the  best  in  performing  arts  to 
all  is  only  part  of  the  Center's  mission.  It 
is  committed  also  to  education  programs 
and  fostering  new  works,  new  talents  and 
new  audiences.  These  include:  Programs 
for  the  young  with  emphasis  on  special 
free  events  for  children;  the  annual 
American  college  theater  festival  involv- 
ing over  500  colleges  and  universities;  a 
program  to  encourage  black  participa- 
tion in  the  performing  arts  by  providing 
wider  exposure  for  black  productions  and 
commissioning  black  artists;  major  fes- 
tivals, focusing  on  the  life  and  work  of  a 
single  composer  such  as  Handel, 
Brahms,  or  Hyden. 

These  events  attract  musicians  and 
musicologists  from  around  the  world. 
The  Center  has  become  known  for  Its  role 
In  encouraging  and  presenting  new 
theatrical  productions.  Through  Its 
musical  theater-laboratory.  It  provides  a 
testing  ground  for  new  musicals,  advanc- 
ing this  uniquely  American  contribution 
to  the  performing  >»rts.  In  a  further  effort 
to  make  the  performing  srts  available  to 
many  who  would  not  ordinarily  have  the 


opportunity  or  the  means  to  enjoy  such 
events,  the  Center  spaasan  over  500  free 
performances  each  year. 

Lastly,  the  Park  Service  conducts  a 
regular  tour  of  the  Center  for  visitors, 
and  they  have  facilities  for  q>eciai 
groups  tours  available  to  Membeti  of 
Congress  and  organizations,  'nie  efforts 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  and  the  National  Park  Service 
are  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest;  it  win 
enable  us  to  maintain  the  Center  as  a 
fitting  memorial  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  for  visitors  from  all  ports  of 
the  world.  I  urge  passage  of  HJl.  3051  • 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJt.  8051 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  6  of  the  John  P  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  (Public  Law  85-874  as 
amended:  20  U.S.C.  76(1))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"There  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  M,- 
287,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980;  and  such  sums  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30 
1981.". 

COMIdTTEE    AMKNDtmVT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  lines  6 
and  7.  strike  out  ";  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne  Ser- 
tember  30,  1981". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AicENDMKirr  omxEO  bt  m.  haxsba 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haksha- 
Page  2.  after  the  last  line  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sbc.  2.  Ralph  E.  Becker  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated an  honorary  trustee  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  as 
a  founding  trustee  and  general  counsel  for 
the  Center  from  1958  to  1976,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  place  In  the 
grand  foyer  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  a  plaque  appropri- 
ately honoring  this  distinguished  service  of 
Ralph  E.  Becker. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
place  m  the  grand  foyer  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  a  plaque 
appropriately  honoring  the  leadership,  tal- 
ent, and  contribution  made  throughout  the 
years  by  Roger  L.  Stevens.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  which  nave 
made  the  Center  a  living  memorial  to  the 
late  John  Pltegerald  Kennedy. 

Mr.  HARSHA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chalrmsm,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  designate 
Ralph  E.  Becker  an  honorary  trustee 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  and  to  place  a  plaque 
in  the  grand  foyer  appropriately  honor- 
ing the  distinguished  Ralph  E.  Becker 
and  Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Since  1958,  imtll  his  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  Honduras  in  1976,  Ralph 
Becker  has  been  a  trustee  and  general 
counsel  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  He  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  then  named  National 
Cultural  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
which  was  renamed  in  1964.  Without  his 
xmtiring  work,  his  dedication  and  devo- 
tion, there  would  be  no  Kennedy  Center 
today. 

It  was  Ralph  Becker's  advocacy  and 
leadership  which  supported  the  project 
at  its  present  Potomac  River  site.  The 
site  was  made  available  through  support 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  through  Mr. 
Becker's  efforts. 

In  addition  to  the  Keimedy  Center, 
Mr.  Becker  has  served  the  Wolf  Trap  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee,  and  general  coun- 
sel and  trustee  of  the  Wolf  Trap 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Becker  is  now  counsel  to  the  law 
firm  Landfleld,  Becker  and  Green.  He 
has  been  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
for  over  50  years,  but  has  foimd  time  for 
niunerous  activities  including  advance- 
ment of  his  profession  by  working  with 
bar  associations.  Members  of  Congress, 
oflScials  of  various  administrations  and 
other  groups  known  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. He  h£is  promoted  economic 
betterment  through  work  as  an  official 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  Becker  is  also  a  philanthropist, 
having  donated  his  unique  collection  of 
more  than  30,000  items  of  campaign 
materials  of  American  politics.  In  1975 
he  was  presented  the  James  Smithson 
Benefactor  Medallion  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

During  World  War  n,  Ralph  Becker 
served  with  distinction  as  assistant  and 
acting  judge  advocate  of  the  30th  In- 
fantry Division  in  the  European  cam- 
paign from  the  Normandy  invasion  to 
December,  1945.  During  this  time,  he  was 
awarded  five  battle  stars  and  the  Bronze 
Star  medal,  Belgian  Fourrague  and  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Additionally,  he  has  received  the  high- 
est civilian  awards  from  Honduras, 
France,  Austria,  Japan,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Brazil,  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Mr.  Becker  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery;  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Friends  of  the  National  Zoo; 
Founding  Trustee  of  the  U.S.  Capital 
Historical  Society;  Foimding  Trustee  of 
the  UJ8.  Supreme  Court  Historical  So- 
ciety; member  Executive  Committee, 
Washington    Convention    and    Visitors 


Bureau;  Honorary  Director,  Choral  Arts 
Society ;  Director,  American  Historic  and 
Cultural  Society  and  National  Chairman, 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival. 

Ralph  Becker  and  his  wife,  Arm  Marie, 
reside  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  have 
four  children. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  honor  Ralph  E.  Becker  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  making  the  Center  a 
success.  This  designation  as  Honorary 
Trustee  and  this  plaque  will  acknowledge 
our  great  debt  to  this  dedicated  public 
figure. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  will 
address  the  merits  of  Mr.  Steven,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairmem,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  state  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  that  we  think  this  is  a  worth- 
while amendment.  It  is  a  constructive 
addition  to  the  legislation.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha) 
for  offering  it,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Roger  L.  Stevens  is  an 
American  phenomenon.  One  of  the  most 
successful  fund  raisers  in  politics  and 
the  arts.  Roger  Stevens  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  producers  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican theater.  In  1961  when  President 
Kennedy  appointed  Stevens  chairman 
of  what  was  then  called  the  National 
Cultiu-al  Center,  few  people  believe  the 
money  could  ever  be  raised  to  build  it, 
or  that  the  public  needed,  or  wanted  it. 

The  center  has  been  created  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  in  1958,  a  bill  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  No  money  had  been 
appropriated  for  it,  and  very  little  had 
been  raised.  Most  people  said  the  project 
was  best  forgotten,  that  although  there 
was  no  concert  hall  or  theater  suitable 
for  opera  or  ballet  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, nothing  could  be  done.  Stevens 
throught  otherwise  and  went  to  work  on 
the  project. 

With  Architect  Edward  Durrell  Stone, 
he  developed  a  plan  for  a  single  building 
that  would  house  a  concert  hall,  an  opera 
house,  and  a  theater,  which  would  be 
beautiful  and  efficient.  In  2  years,  he  had 
raised  $13,500,000  for  it. 

When,  in  January  1964,  Congress  re- 
named the  projected  building  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  appropriated  $15,500,000  in 
matching  funds,  Stevens  quickly  raised 
the  extra  money  needed  to  match  the  ap- 
propriation, and  President  Johnson  was 
able  to  break  ground  for  the  Center  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

As  inflation  and  unavoidable  delays 
pushed  up  the  cost  of  the  Center,  Stevens 
continued  his  fund-raising  efforts  and 
more  than  matched  a  second  appropria- 
tion of  $7,500,000  passed  by  Congress  in 
1969. 

On  September  8,  1971,  he  was  able  to 
open  the  Center  with  the  world  premiere 
of  Leonard  Bernstein's  "Mass." 


Mr.  Stevens  was  special  assistant  to  the 
President  on  the  Arts  from  1964  to  1968 
and  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  from  1964  to  1969.  It  was  undo' 
his  leadership  that  the  concept  was  re- 
alized for  both  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Since  the  early  1950's  Mr.  Stevens 
theatrical  career  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don included  producing  or  coproducing 
more  than  160  plays.  He  brought  to  the 
stage  many  important  writers. 

Throughout  his  long  career  Roger 
Stevens  has  received  a  number  of  distin- 
guished awards  but  he  is  proudest  of  the 
fact  that  through  his  work  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  he  has  played  a  part  in 
bringing  the  performing  arts  to  citizens 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  comers 
of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Moak- 
ley)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  (H.R. 
3051)  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 516,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
516,  I  move  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1142)  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  OfTERED  BY  MR.  LCVITAS 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  LKvrrAS  moves  tx)  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1143, 
and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  o( 
H.R.  3061.  as  passed,  as  follows: 
That  subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  (Public  Law  86-874. 
as  amended:  20  U.S.C.  76(1) )  Is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  $4.- 
387,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1980.". 

Ssc.  2.  Ralph  E.  Becker  la  hereby  desig- 
nated an  honorary  trustee  of  the  Jdbn.  F. 
Eennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  as  a 
founding  trustee  and  general  counsel  for  the 
Onter  from  1958  to  1976,  and  the  Secretary 
at  the  Interior  sbaU  place  In  the  grand 
foyer  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  a  plaque  l^>proprlately  hon- 
oring this  distinguished  service  of  Ralph  E. 
Becker. 

SBC.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
place  In  the  grand  foyer  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arte  a 
plaque  appropriately  honoring  the  leader- 
ship, t&lent.  and  contribution  made  through- 
out the  years  by  Roger  L.  Stevens.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
which  have  made  the  Center  a  living  memo- 
rial to  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3051)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEOISI.ATR'E   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  glvea 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  In  order  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  letuler  as  to  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  week  and 
for  the  following  week. 

Mr.  BfAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
program  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  we^  of  January  28,  1980, 
U  as  tcHlowa: 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  January  28 
and  January  29,  the  House  meets  at 
noOTi.  Then  are  no  bills  listed  <hi  the 
Suspension  Calendar.  There  are  no  bills 
scheduled  on  the  District  Calendar. 

We  will  take  up  HR.  4788,  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1979,  and 
complete  ccmsideration. 

On  Wednesday,  January  30,  the  House 
meets  at  3  p.m.  We  will  take  up  HH. 
5980,  antirecession  fiscal  assistance 
(countercyclical),  and  we  will  complete 
consideration  of  that  bill. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  31 
«nd  February  1,  the  House  meets  at 
11  ajn. 

We  will  take  up  for  consideration  H.R. 
2551,  agricultural  land  protection,  sub- 


ject to  a  rule  being  granted.  Then  we 
will  consider  HH.  5507.  relating  to  treat- 
ment of  retirement  benefits  imder  Fed- 
eral employment  Insurance  law,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted.  We  will  also  take 
up  HJt.  3591,  temporary  reduction  of 
duty  on  titanium  qwnge,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  pjn.  on 
Friday  and  by  5:30  pjn.  on  all  other 
days  except  Wednesday. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  or  of  the  Speaker  or  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  if  there  is  any  firm 
knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  session  next  Friday. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
schedule  is,  of  course,  subject  to  change, 
and  that  will  develop  as  the  week  goes 
on.  There  is  always  that  possibility. 

Mr.  KaoifES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

"There  was  no  objecti(»i. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY.   JAN- 
UARY 28,  1980 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  McHiday  next. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

"There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ENHANCE  U.S.  INTELLIGE3JCE 
CAPABnJTIES 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  enhance 
U.S.  Intelligence  capabilities  by  revising 
the  so-called  Hughes-Ryan  amendment. 

The  Hughes-Ryan  amendment  re- 
stricts our  intelligence  capabilities  by  re- 
quiring that  the  President  inform  a  full 
eight  committees  of  Congress  of  any  de- 
cision to  order  the  CIA  to  engage  in 
covert  activity  overseas.  One  can  quickly 
appreciate  that  with  so  many  Members, 
and  associated  staff,  being  briefed  on 
such  sensitive  matters,  the  danger  of 
leaks  becomes  very  real.  At  any  rate, 
many  significant  covert  actions  are  not 
even  being  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address,  the  President 
stated: 


We  need  to  remove  unwarranted  restraints 
on  our  abUlty  to  collect  InteUlgence. 

Actually,  other  than  the  ill-advised 
1978  law  restricting  electronic  surveil- 
lance of  foreign  spies  in  the  United 
States — which  the  President  personidly 
supported — the  only  restraints  on  intd- 
ligence  collection  have  been  entiridy 
self-imposed.  Hughes -Ryan  explicitly 
exempts  collection  from  its  coverage. 
But  of  course,  Hughes-Ryan  causes  Its 
own  problems. 

When  the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  In  1974,  It 
was  viewed  as  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  disclosures  of  the  activities  undertak- 
en by  the  CIA  against  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment of  Salvador  Allende.  However, 
rather  than  restoring  resp<Hisibility  to 
the  use  of  this  valuable  foreign  policy 
tool,  the  law  has  in  fact  unduly  ham- 
pered the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
effectively  conduct  foreign  policy  when 
extraordinary  circumstances  ix^sent  the 
need  for  affirmative,  clandestine  action. 
Indeed,  today  the  law  is  increasingly  be- 
ing recognized  as  an  overly  b«irdensome 
restraint  on  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility and  ability  of  the  President  to  act 
decisively  to  protect  our  country's  inter- 
ests in  the  Mideast — and  worldwide. 

Current  law  also  injures  our  relations 
with  our  allies.  This  was  noted  by  Adm. 
Stansfleld  Turner,  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  when  he  spoke 
some  time  sigo  before  the  National  Press 
Club.  Admiral  Turner  declared: 

One  allied  InteUlgence  service  recently 
withdrew  a  proposal  for  a  joint  covert  action 
which  would  have  been  beneficial  to  both  na- 
tions. It  did  BO  when  reminded  that  I  must 
notify  eight  committees  of  the  Congress  of 
every  covert  action.  They  could  not  imagine 
that  the  plan  would  not  leak. 

The  Pike  committee  in  the  House  and 
the  Church  committee  in  the  Senate  both 
recommended  centralization  within  Con- 
gress for  reporting  on  sensitive  intelli- 
gence matters.  While  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence  was  not  established,  sep- 
arate Intelligence  Committees  have  been 
created  in  each  body.  We  believe  that  it 
is  entirely  appropriate — and  urgently 
necessary — that  the  Congress  amend  the 
law  so  that  covert  action  reporting  need 
only  be  made  to  the  two  congressional 
Intelligence  Committees. 

While  this  proposal  would  change  the 
reporting  which  is  made  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  the  House  it  would  In  no  way 
prevent  access  to  relevant  informatlwi  to 
all  Members.  First,  rule  XLVm  requires 
that  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  an 
Intelligence  be  composed  of  at  least  one 
member  from  each  committee  now  re- 
ceiving covert  action  briefings — Appro- 
priations, Armed  Services,  said  Foreign 
Affairs — as  well  as  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Secondly,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  Intelligence  Committee  membership 
is  not  stationary:  Rule  XLVm  also  re- 
quires rotation  of  committee  members, 
setting  an  absolute  limit  of  6  years  of 
continuous  service. 

Rule  XI  provides  that  all  Members 
shall  have  access  to  records  of  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Again,  I  am  only 
proposing  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
committees  which  will  regularly  receive 
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a  report  "in  a  timely  fashion,"  as  re- 
quired by  law.  I  would  anticipate  that — 
in  appropriate  circumstances — covert 
action  decisions  would  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Members  who  do  not  serve 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  call  for  change  in  the 
Hughes-Ryan  amendment  comes  not 
just  from  within  the  administration.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  Washington  Star,  and  the  New 
York  Times  have  all  urged  the  Congress 
to  take  action.  They  understand  that  if 
a  proposed  covert  action  is  to  be  rejected 
by  the  President,  it  should  be  done  for 
lack  of  merit,  not  because  we  cannot 
keep  a  secret. 

Some  have  suggested  that  an  amend- 
ment to  Hughes-Ryan  should  be  made 
as  part  of  intelligence  charter  legisla- 
tion— which  would  be  designed  to  set  the 
guidelines  for  all  foreign  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  activities.  This 
might  well  seem  appropriate,  but  we 
have  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited 
since  the  time  that  the  first  charter  bill 
was  Introduced — almost  2  years  ago — 
and  despite  numerous  pronouncements 
of  the  Imminent  Introduction  of  a  new 
bill,  no  formal  action  has  been  taken. 
Furthermore,  with  this  being  a  Presiden- 
tial election  year,  I  do  not  foresee  any- 
thing happening,  either.  Hughes-Ryan 
is  in  need  of  change  now,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  put  aside  to  wait  for  char- 
ter legislation  which  may  never  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  one  which 
is  vital  to  a  strong  and  vital  foreign  in- 
telligence effort.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  measure  will  be  fully  and 
promptly  considered  in  committee  and 
by  the  House  and  the  other  body  so  that 
we  might  correct  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  exists  today. 


D  1130 

NUCLEAR  FUEL  NEEDED  FOR 
WEAPONS  MODERNIZATION 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  left  no 
doubt  in  any  of  our  minds  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  recent  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  resolve  to  counter 
that  threat  with  a  deliberate  and  coop- 
erative action  with  our  allies  and  friends. 
Our  commitment  to  NATO,  especially, 
In  an  important  part  of  the  goal  of  pro- 
tecting U.S.  interests.  The  cooperation 
involved  In  NATO's  theater  nuclear  force 
modernization  program  is  essential.  I 
was,  therefore,  deet^y  concerned  about 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  on  January  23,  that  out- 
lines the  Achilles  heel  in  our  nuclear 
weapons  modernization  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  spells  out 
the  need,  and  present  delays,  in  the  test- 
ing and  development  of  low-yield  Posei- 
don warhead  which  is  vital  to  our  sub- 
marine weapcHis  systems.  Yet,  this  par- 


ticular program  is  just  an  example  of 
the  overall  problem  of  our  defense  needs 
in  the  production  of  weapons-grade 
nuclear  fuel.  The  article  cites  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  report  on 
the  nuclear  weapons  program  authoriza- 
tion bill: 

We  are  concerned  that  blUlons  of  dollars 
may  be  si>ent  to  procure  delivery  systems 
which  cannot  be  armed  because  sufficient 
funds  have  not  been  committed  to  testing 
or  because  critical  decisions  have  not  been 
made  to  produce  sufficient  quantities  of 
special  nuclear  materials. 

A  test  of  our  commitment  to  nuclear 
weapons  modernization  is  at  hand.  I 
recommend  this  article  to  each  Member 
and  include  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time: 

FiTEL   FOE  THE   NUCLEAR  WEAPONS   DEBATE 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  surprising  delay  In  test-flrlng  a  new 
40-klloton  warhead  designed  for  a  Poseidon 
missile-firing  submarine  Is  Just  one  striking 
Illustration  that  the  Soviet  move  Into  the  oil- 
rich  Persian  Gulf  area  has  not  yet  weakened 
anti-nuclear  forces  ensconced  In  the  Carter 
administration. 

Equally  worrisome  is  the  tenacious  holding 
action  by  powerful  environmentalists  against 
congressional  demands  for  faster  production 
of  weapons-grade  nuclear  materials  to  carry 
out  Jimmy  Carter's  pledge  to  "modernize" 
NATO's  nuclear  weapons. 

The  unpubliclzed  delay  of  the  relatively 
low-yield  Poeeidon  warhead  test  has  now 
lasted  more  than  five  weeks.  During  that 
time,  the  warhead  that  is  designed  to  "re- 
habilitate" part  of  the  submarine  leg  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  triad — land,  air  and  water — has 
been  resting  quietly  in  its  underground 
cradle  at  the  Nevada  test  grounds.  But  the 
president  has  not  yet  signed  the  order  that 
he  alone  can  sign  giving  permission  for  the 
underground  test. 

At  stake  here  is  nothing  approaching 
American  contemplation  actually  to  fire  In 
anger  the  Poseidon  or  any  other  ICBM.  Par 
from  it.  At  stake  Is  whether  the  U.S.  deter- 
rent, particularly  now  that  SALT  n  has  been 
at  least  temporarily  shelved  by  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. Is  to  be  kept  in  top  working  order. 

The  president  Is  being  pressured  by  his  own 
environmentalists  and  other  powerful  antl- 
nuclear  forces,  including  penny-pinching 
bookkeepers  in  his  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  go  slow  on  testing.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  is  In  the  midst  of  hlglily  productive 
underground  testing  that  proceeds  at  a  rate 
at  least  twice  the  U.S.  rate.  So  long  as  detente 
was  enthroned  and  Washington  and  Moscow 
at  least  appeared  in  agreement  over  future 
limits  on  strategic  arms,  this  was  politically 
salable. 

Today,  however,  it  is  not.  Long  knives  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  being  sharpened  to  whittle 
down  the  power  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  of  the  president's  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  of  lesser 
administration  officials,  some  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff.  These  officials  were 
hired  long  before  Carter's  eyes  were  opened 
(by  his  own  admission)  by  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan. 

Thus,  in  a  little-noted,  year-end  report,  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  warned 
that  unless  the  production  of  weapons-grade 
nuclear  fuel  U  drastically  Increased,  the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  Its 
commitments  to  modernize  nuclear  forces  In 
Western  Europe  or  to  build  warheads  for  the 
new  MX  missile  in  this  country. 

The  conferees  on  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram authorization  bill  were  blunt:  "|Wel 
are  concerned  that  billions  of  dollars  may  be 
spent  to  procure  delivery  systems  which  can- 
not be  armed  because  sufficient  funds  have 


not  been  committed  to  testing  or  because 
critical  decisions  have  not  been  made  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
materials." 

Their  denoand:  that  Carter  immediately 
reactivate  a  Hanford,  Wash.,  reprocessing 
plant  known  as  PUREX.  Working  with  a  nu- 
clear power  reactor  next  door  that  would 
supply  Plutonium,  PUREX  would  manufac- 
ture fuel  for  the  new  nuclear  weapons. 

But  the  latest  version  of  a  draft  presi- 
dential report  now  circulating  Inside  the  ad- 
ministration makes  it  all  but  certain  that 
Carter  Is  being  talked  out  of  reactivating  the 
PUREX  plant.  Why?  Because,  the  president 
is  being  told,  to  do  so  would  contradict  three 
years  of  his  preachments  against  reproces- 
sing plants  that  might  proliferate  weapons- 
grade  materials  for  building  nuclear  bombs. 

The  congressional  conferees  who  signed  the 
compromise  report  calling  for  reopening 
PUREX  are  not  weak-kneed  innocents.  They 
include  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services 
committees.  Sen.  John  Stennls  and  Rep.  Mel 
Price,  and  such  powerhouses  as  Washington's 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  long  a  protector  of 
Hanford's  essential  nuclear  role,  and  Sens. 
John  Tower  and  Strom  Thurmond. 

What  makes  the  president's  resistance  to 
the  clear  mandate  of  Congress  doubly  trou- 
bling is  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  specifically  testified  on  Capitol  Hill 
Dec.  18  that  he  had  "recommended  to  OMB 
that  PUREX  be  restarted  and  funded"  for 
the  1981  fiscal  year.  The  cautious  Brown 
made  It  clear  that  he  worries  about  adequacy 
of  special  nuclear  weapons  materials  both  for 
testing  and  for  arming  the  new  array  of  nu- 
clear weapons  needed  to  keep  the  United 
States  at  or  near  par  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unless  the  president  changes  his  mind  and 
downgrades  his  environmental  experts,  he 
will  soon  be  defending  himself  against  serious 
charges  that,  despite  his  admission,  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Afghanistan  did  not  open 
his  eyes  wide  enough  to  the  new  reality. 
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INDIVIDUAL  INVESTORS  INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  1980 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago,  this  legislative  body  took  a  positive 
step  to  encourage  investment  and  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  capital  formatira, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978,  maximum  Federal  tax  rates  on 
long-term  capital  gains  were  rolled  back 
from  49  to  28  percent. 

This  measure  which  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Congress  was 
rightfully  hailed  as  a  significant  develop- 
ment for  it  began  to  reverse  our  past 
misguided  economic  policies.  These  past 
policies  have  resulted  in  our  Government 
taxing  profits  and  dividends,  savings  and 
capital,  sales  and  income,  and  all  of  the 
other  rewards  of  risk  taking  so  heavily 
that  the  risks  are  no  longer  worth  tak- 
ing. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  capital  gains  reduc- 
tion, it  must  be  veiewed  as  only  the  first 
step  in  our  ongoing  struggle  to  reverse 
our  Nation's  declining  productivity 
growth  by  encouraging  individuals  to 
invest  their  savings  in  America's  future. 

Regrettably,  the  United  States  remains 
a  nation  with  a  low  level  of  capital  invest- 
ment and  the  lowest  savings  rate  of  all 
major  industrialized  nations.  In  the  last 
10  years,  at  least  6  million  Investors  have 


left  the  stock  market  and  every  group 
of  individuals,  except  those  65  or  older, 
have  opted  not  to  invest  their  savings 
in  American  industry.  This  mass  defec- 
tion of  individual  shareholders  has  had 
an  extremely  detrimental  impact  on  cap- 
ital formation  and  has  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  equity  capital  market  for  small 
and  newer  enterprises. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  investment, 
the  United  States  is  losing  its  lead  in  in- 
novation and  the  technological  superior- 
ity we  have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  I  find 
it  extremely  disturbing  that  in  the  past  5 
years,  foreign  citizens  have  won  more 
than  one- third  of  all  patents  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

In  response  to  this  growing  problem, 
I  have  drafted  legislation,  which  I  in- 
troduce today,  which  will  increase  pro- 
ductivity, create  jobs,  provide  additional 
capital  for  research  and  development 
and  will  strengthen  our  Nation's  ability 
to  compete  overseas.  The  bill  will  ac- 
complish this  purpose  by  providing  a 
10  percent  tax  credit  of  up  to  $1,000  to 
individuals  or  $2,000  to  married  couples 
filing  a  joint  tax  return  for  new  or  addi- 
tional Investments  in  stocks,  bonds  and 
mutual  funds  investing  in  domestic  cor- 
porations. 

Additionally,  the  bill  encourages  in- 
vestment in  all  types  of  businesses  by 
stipulating  that  there  would  be  no  limit 
on  the  size  of  a  company  whose  stock 
would  be  a  permissible  investment.  Fur- 
ther, it  provides  for  a  minimum  12 
month  holding  period  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  tax  credit  thus  encouraging  in- 
vestment rather  than  speculative  trad- 
ing. Finally,  the  tax  credit  would  not  be 
limited  to  new  stock  issues,  due  to  the 
fact  secondary  markets  are  no  less  im- 
portant to  equity  capital  formation  than 
the  sale  of  new  issues. 

ITiis  legislation  which  I  am  proposing 
has  the  strong  support  of  such  groups 
as  the  700  chief  executives  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  PubUcly  Owned  Companies  and 
the  National  Association  of  Investment 
Clubs  which  is  comprised  of  over  4,000 
clubs  and  over  51,000  small  investors. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  con- 
cept is  not  an  untested  idea  but  Is 
modeled  after  a  French  law  enacted  in 
1978.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  Frenchmen 
investing  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
French  companies  were  permitted  to 
deduct  up  to  5.000  francs — roughly  $1,- 
200 — from  their  taxable  income  each 
year  for  4  consecutive  years.  Since  the 
enactment  of  this  investment  Incentive, 
the  French  Bourse  stock  index  has  in- 
creased by  over  60  percent  with  1  mil- 
lion Frenchmen  having  taken  advantage 
of  this  Incentive.  Half  of  these  indivi- 
duals have  been  first  time  investors 
which  contrasts  with  our  dwindling  and 
&ging  shareholders  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  do  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  legislation  beneficial 
to  all  of  our  constituents.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  proposal  which  any  Interest 
group  could  find  objectionable  unless 
they  object  to  Increased  productivity, 
the  creation  of  new  jobs,  additional 
capital  for  research  and  development, 
and  improved  efficiency  in  American  In- 
dustry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 


legislation  and  to  adopt  this  proposal, 
the  Individual  Investors  Incentive  Act  of 
1980,  as  a  realistic  means  of  attracting 
vitally  needed  investment  which  will 
facilitate  the  development  of  capital 
formation, 
"mank  you. 


THE  CHILLING  TALK  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
disappointed  to  hear  the  President's 
ominous  message  last  night.  His  plans 
and  preparations  for  war  will  undermine 
American  defense,  not  strengthen  it. 

It  is  fantasy  to  think  that  economic 
and  foreign  policy  blunders  of  the  past 
can  be  corrected  by  shipping  our  boys 
and  girls  off  to  another  no- win,  unneces- 
sary war  on  foreign  soil. 

We  cannot  secure  the  Moslem  world 
from  attack  with  American  lives  tmd 
dollars,  nor  should  we  try.  The  hostility 
and  anti-Americanism  there  is  notori- 
ous. These  are  the  same  countries  that 
hold  our  hostages  and  bum  our  embEis- 
sies,  and  gouge  us  on  oil  prices. 

Our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is  a  re- 
sult of  our  foolish  energy  policies.  Mili- 
tary power  overseas  cannot  cancel  out 
the  Department  of  Energy's  irrational 
controls  and  allocations  here  at  home. 

How  can  we  think  of  pouring  money 
on  Pakistan,  after  the  dictator  calls  $400 
miUion  in  proposed  aid  "peanuts"?  It  is 
not  peanuts  to  the  American  people  who 
have  to  earn  it.  Foreign  military  welfare 
of  this  type  only  weakens  America,  de- 
spite the  rhetoric  of  strength. 

Violent  shifts  in  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions reflect  our  confused  understanding 
of  Communist  tyranny.  Yesterday  we  ap- 
peased and  subsidized  Russ'a  and  op- 
posed China.  Today  we  appease  and  sub- 
sidize China  and  oppose  Russia.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  instantly  switchable 
hostilities  among  Eurasia,  Oceana,  and 
East  Asia  in  CJeorge  Orwell's  "1984." 

More  spend  ng  and  power  for  the  CIA 
will  not  make  up  for  our  leaders  refusal 
to  act  on  good  information  when  they  get 
it.  Adequate  warnings  were  sounded 
about  the  consequences  of  the  Shah's 
visit,  yet  the  State  Department  refused 
to  evacuate  our  people  for  fear  it  would 
"provoke"  the  Iranians.  I  would  be  far 
happier  with  all  intelligence  gathering 
centered  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
ii-stead  of  with  the  liberal  bureaucrats 
in  the  CIA. 

Our  wesik  foreign  policy  will  not  be 
cure^.  by  spending  $20  billion  more  polic- 
ing the  world.  This  extra  DOD  spending 
will  only  hurt  our  national  defense,  and 
help  destroy  the  American  taxpayer. 

Without  a  defense  budget  devoted  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
not  the  whole  world,  and  a  market  econ- 
omy here  at  home,  all  the  talk  of  mili- 
tary action  and  defending  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  only  lead  to  tragedy. 

Instead  of  talking  about  killing  our 
boys  and  girls  and  draining  our  people's 
wealth,  let  us  build  up  our  own  defenses, 
get  out  of  some  of  these  entangling  alli- 
ances, and  use  our  power  judiciously. 


This  is  the  only  way  we  can  Insure  peace 
for  our  people.  Keeping  our  country  at 
peace,  not  engaging  in  useless  military 
adventurism,  is  the  job  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  I  pray  we  remember 
that  in  these  next  few  months. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (B4r.  Steattoh)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  here  in  this 
House  a  very  important  date,  one  that 
has  traditionally  been  commemorated 
every  year  at  this  time  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  also 
by  the  Senate.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  took  place  62  years  ago 
this  month  on  January  22. 1918.  We  cele- 
brate it  today  on  the  24th  because  of  the 
special  scheduling  problems  here  in  the 
House  this  year,  but  our  celebration  Is  no 
less  meaningful  because  of  the  lapse  of 
2  days.  Indeed  the  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  great  speech  deliv- 
ered by  President  Carter  in  this  same 
Chamber  last  night,  make  this  occasion 
even  more  meaningful  and  more  signifi- 
cant to  an  America  that  once  more  Is 
facing  up  to  an  aggressive  challenge 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  same  political 
entity  that  was  responsible  for  the  very 
brief  existence  of  this  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence which  we  commemorate. 

Perhaps  a  brief  historical  reminder 
might  be  in  order  at  this  point.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Ukraine  over  the  past  300 
years  has  been  a  vaoied  and  often  trou- 
bled one,  subject  to  invasion  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  countries  and  held  under 
occupation  for  many  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century,  the  Ukraine 
was  submerged  as  part  of  the  Russian 
state  with  control  from  Moscow  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  czars. 

When  the  czarist  authority  was  finally 
overthrown  in  1917  by  the  Kerensky  rev- 
olution, the  first  opportunity  came  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  set  up  their  own 
state  and  to  gain  the  freedom  they  had 
been  dreaming  of  over  all  the  previous 
years.  The  Ukrainian  state  was  founded 
on  January  22,  1918,  and  survived  for  5 
good  years,  because  of  the  courage  and 
ingenuity  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Finally  the  Bolshevik  government  under 
Lenin  succeeded  in  overrunning  the 
Ukraine  and  in  imposing  on  the  proud 
and  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine  the 
harsh,  totalitarian,  police -state  rule  that 
we  have  come  to  know  since  that  first 
Bolshevik  takeover. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  hardships 
of  this  long  and  ruthless  oppressicm,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  continues  to  flourish 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
and  they  still  cherish  the  hope  and  belief 
that  this  oppression  shall  one  day  be 
lifted  from  them,  and  that  the  freedom 
which  we  here  in  America  have  enjoyed 
and  which  we  take  for  granted,  will  once 
again  be  theirs  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity 2  years  ago  to  visit  the  Ukraine 
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as  part  of  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  spend  several  days  in  the  capital  city 
of  Kiev.  The  one  thing  that  came  through 
loudest  and  clearest  to  me.  and  to  other 
members  of  our  group,  was  that  in  spite 
of  Soviet  rule  there  was  a  real  spirit  of 
independence  and  a  lift  in  their  bearing, 
these  people  of  Kiev,  that  was  signifi- 
cantly dilTerent  from  what  was  encoun- 
tered in  people  in  other  parts  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  is  clearly  evidence  that 
the  spirit  of  independence  is  indeed  alive 
in  the  Uluraine,  and  it  is  our  duty,  I  be- 
lieve, to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  this 
spirit  and  to  siieed  the  day  when  this 
freedom  can  be  regained. 

Moreover,  we  also  discovered,  in  meet- 
ing with  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
in  Moscow,  that  the  speeches  that  we 
make  on  this  day,  and  on  other  days 
commemorating  the  striiggles  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world,  tu-e  indeed  read  and  actually  felt 
within  the  Kremlin  itself.  Members  of 
the  committee,  including  this  member, 
were  accused  of  trjring  to  break  up  the 
Soviet  monolith  by  encouraging  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Ukraine  and  of  other  places  like  Po- 
land, the  Baltic  States,  and  Azerbaijan. 
We  also  learned  in  some  detail  of  the 
plight  of  Ukrainian  citizens  who  have 
been  jailed  and  exiled  for  no  crime  more 
serious  than  advocating  the  independ- 
ence of  their  homeland. 

Think  of  this,  my  colleagues.  The  peo- 
ple of  Quebec  to  our  north  have  long 
been  advocating  the  independence  of 
Quebec.  But  nobody  puts  them  in  jail 
for  doing  so.  This  is  the  real,  significant 
difference  between  democracy  and  total- 
itarianism. 

But  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lesson  of 
the  Ukraine  is  even  more  relevant  to  the 
crisis  that  currently  faces  us  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  Persian  Oulf ,  and  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan. 

In  recent  years  many  people  in  the 
U.S.  Government  have  had  the  view  that 
perhaps  the  Soviets  were  not  so  bad; 
perhaps  they  shared  our  values  and  ob- 
jectives; and  only  our  own  intransigence 
and  greed  have  been  responsible  for  some 
of  the  conduct  we  have  in  the  past 
tended  to  frown  upon.  That,  for  exam- 
ple, was  the  view  expressed  so  consist- 
ently by  Mr.  Paul  Wamke,  our  first 
SiALT  negotiator.  From  that  point  of 
view  the  sentiments  expressed  by  people 
with  a  heritage  in  the  captive  nations — 
such  as  our  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent— ^have  exaggerated  the  Impact  of 
Soviet  policy  and  Soviet  totalitarianism. 

The  Soviet  attack  in  Afghanistan — in 
defiance  of  the  provisions  of  SALT  I — 
has  suddenly  opened  our  eyes  and 
changed  our  basic  policy.  Suddenly  the 
wariness,  the  suspicion,  the  fear  of  those 
who  have  suffered  under  Soviet  expres- 
sion, or  whose  relatives  and  loved  ones 
have  suffered  that  way,  begin  to  make 
sense  and  deserve  to  be  listened  to. 

The  drive  into  Afghanistan  means  spe- 
cifically that  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved 
its  aircraft  500  miles  closer  to  the  vital 
sealanes  which  are  also  the  oil  lifelines  of 
the  West.  Soviet  planes  based  in  south- 
west Afghanistan  are  now  situated  closer 
to  the  strategic  Straits  of  Hormuz  than 
If  they  were  based  in  Tehran.  Soviet 


access  to  Afgan  airbases  provides  the 
Kremlin  with  the  capability  of  severing 
the  petroleum  jugular  of  the  West. 

In  recent  months  we  have  not  only  lost 
vital  ground,  but  we  have  also  lost  inter- 
national influence,  as  well  as  our  capa- 
bility to  deter  further  Soviet  aggression. 

Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  night,  we  will  begin— 
have  in  fact  already  begun  today  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee — to 
make  up  for  our  failures  and  shortfalls 
of  the  past. 

After  all,  the  greatest  abiding  hope  for 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine — as  indeed  for 
the  people  of  all  other  captive  nations — 
lies  In  a  strong,  and  resolute,  and  com- 
mitted America.  No  other  nation  can 
IxKsibly  carry  that  burden.  At  long  last 
I  believe  we  can  begin  to  see  a  clearer, 
brighter  ray  of  hope— and  the  day  is,  I 
firmly  believe,  much  closer  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine  will  once  again  live  in 
freedom  and  independence. 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  observance 
this  week  of  the  e2d  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Independence  U&y  takes  on 
special  meaning  in  light  of  the  current 
Soviet  aggression  against  the  people  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  once  members 
of  a  free  and  proud  nation  themselves, 
clearly  understand  the  true  meaning 
and  likely  consequences  of  the  Soviet 
rape  of  Afghanistan. 

January  22,  1918,  was  a  day  of  glory 
for  Ukrainians  when  their  free  and  Dem- 
ocratic Parliament,  the  Rada,  declared 
the  nation's  independence.  But  freedom 
for  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was 
seen  as  a  serious  threat  by  the  Commu- 
nist forces  that  had  taken  control  of 
Russia  during  the  revolution  of  1917. 
Finally,  in  1922,  the  Communists  forci- 
bly took  over  the  Ukraine  and  began  a 
brutal  repressive  campaign  against  the 
Ukrainian  people  that  continues  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  literally  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  systematically 
slaughtered  by  a  succession  of  Russian 
Communist  regimes.  Ukrainians  have 
been  forced  over  the  past  62  years  to 
leave  their  homeland  and  serve  their 
Russian  slave  masters  in  factories  and 
on  farms  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  all  this  turmoil  and  tragedy, 
the  Ukrainians  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  somehow  managed  to  maintain 
both  their  dignity  and  their  ethnic  iden- 
tity. There  is  no  question  that  while  Rus- 
sian control  over  the  Ukraine  is  brutal 
and  complete,  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  has  never  been  diminished. 

The  Soviet  ruling  elite  should  take 
note  that  while  it  maintains  political 
control  over  its  nation,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  obliterate  the  strong  national 
traditions  held  by  millions  of  people  liv- 
mg  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic  States. 
Byelorussia,  and  the  Transcaucasus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey, 
I  join  in  saluting  the  heroic  Ukrainian 
people  on  the  anniversary  of  this  im- 
portant day  in  their  lives.  May  it  serve  as 
a  hope  for  all  Ukrainians  to  msdntain 
in  their  hearts,  that  with  Gkxl's  help, 
their  self-destiny  as  a  nation  may  once 
again  become  a  reality.* 


•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  repercussions  from  the  star- 
tling takeover  of  Afghanistan  are  now 
giving  our  Nation  and  the  world  grim 
reminders  of  what  foreign  domination 
can  do  to  a  nation.  The  available  reports 
from  Afghanistan  tell  us  that  wide- 
spread denial  of  human  rights  has  be- 
come commonplace  and  the  recent  ex- 
pulsion of  the  press  from  this  country 
dramatized  the  extent  of  these  restric- 
tions on  basic  freedoms. 

The  turmoil  of  this  situation  has  trig- 
gered worldwide  indignation.  It  is  a 
proper  response,  but  it  is  a  reaction  that 
should  not  divert  attention  from  other 
nations  where  other  peoples  have  for  so 
long  endured  the  same  fate  which 
Afghanistan  faces  today. 

The  Ukraine,  now  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  one  such  place.  Sixty- 
two  years  ago,  on  January  22  this  nation 
declared  itself  a  sovereign  state  but  2 
years  later  it  fell  victim  to  a  brutal  So- 
viet takeover.  The  long  years  since  that 
time  have  not  diminished  the  Ukrain- 
ians' yearning  for  freedom.  They  still 
hope  and  strive  for  the  day  when  the 
joys  of  liberty  will  be  theirs  again. 

On  this  62d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  entire  Nation  should  re- 
aCBrm  our  commitment  to  supporting  a 
restoration  of  freedoms  to  this  proud 
nation.  Through  every  available  forum 
we  should  speak  out  against  the  tyranny 
that  has  been  forced  upon  this  nation. 
We  must  tell  the  world  we  deplore  this 
state  of  affairs  for  the  mockery  it  makes 
of  international  agreements  protecting 
sovereignty.  With  a  strong  voice  we  send 
encouragement  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  with  good  fortune  we  may 
make  the  day  come  sooner  when  their 
independence  will  be  restored* 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  com- 
memorating Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  It  is  a  solemn  occasion  as  the  world, 
today,  confronts  renewed  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  violations  of  human  rights 
and  national  sovereignty. 

History  records  the  struggle  and  cour- 
age of  the  Ukrainian  people  who  have 
remained  steadfsistly  committed  to  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination, 
which  their  forefathers  proclaimed  at 
Kiev  in  1918.  Their  struggle  against 
political  repression,  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  the  suppression  of  individual 
dignity  is  the  free  world's  ongoing  strug- 
gle against  the  ever-present  threat  of 
tyranny. 

In  this  Chamber  last  night  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  a  new  resolve  to  con- 
front through  strength  Communist  dom- 
ination and  oppression.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  reafl&rm  now  our  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  Ukrainian  people  in  their 
quest  for  freedom  and  independence.* 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
This  is  a  special  anniversary  in  the  free 
world  which  signifies  the  date  on  which 
human  dignity  and  self-determination 
were  gained,  all  so  briefly,  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian people. 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  proclamation 
of  independence  of  Ukrainian  National 
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Republic  was  issued  in  Kiev,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Ukraine.  How- 
ever, only  2  years  later,  the  Soviets,  by 
force,  incorporated  the  Ukraine  Into  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

During  the  six  decades  since  the  So- 
viet takeover,  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
not  given  up  hope  of  regaining  their  in- 
dependence. Their  fierce  nationalistic 
spirit  and  ethnic  pride  are  proof  that 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  by  force  of 
arms,  destroy  the  will  of  people  whose 
land  Is  occupied.  The  Ukrainians  are  the 
largest  non-Russian  ethnic  group  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  these  people  have  a 
distinct  history,  language  and  culture 
from  the  Russians.  It  is  these  three  ele- 
ments plus  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
self-determination  that  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  try  to  limit  or  eradicate. 

In  the  light  of  recent  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan,  we  must  reassure 
all  peoples  under  Soviet  domination  that 
they  are  not  forgotten.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress should  do  what  we  can  to  insure 
that  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence will  continue  to  be  an  important 
and  visible  issue.  May  we  all  one  day 
see  the  free  nation  of  the  Ukraine 
emerge.* 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  be- 
fore you  today,  the  62d  observance  of 
Ukrainian  independence  day  with  deep 
concern  for  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  not  as  fortunate  as  we  in  having 
political  liberties  and  freedoms.  I  have 
always  been  concerned  about  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  I  am  equally  concerned 
for  those  people  now  facing  the  same 
type  of  political  oppression  in  Afghani- 
stan. Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
together  in  expressing  our  determination 
to  uphold  the  freedom  for  which  we  as  a 
Nation  have  fought  so  strongly,  and  let 
us  continue  to  show  our  hope  for  those 
courageous  people  who  have  been  forced 
to  live  without  freedom.* 

*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  this  com- 
memoration of  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Ukrainian  republic.  Especially  in  light 
of  the  recent  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  Soviet  military  forces,  the  Ukrainian 
struggle  for  independence  has  assumed 
a  new  meaning.  The  courage  and  tenac- 
ity of  the  Ukrainian  people  will  truly 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  those  who 
are  at  this  moment  being  cast  under  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  oppression. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  a  rich 
cultural  history  with  their  own  language 
and  customs.  Their  universities  are 
among  the  oldest  and  most  famous  in 
eastern  Europe.  Ukrainian  farmers  pro- 
duce one-fourth  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
meat  and  dairy  products,  and  one-fifth 
of  its  grain.  The  Ukraine  has  rich  min- 
eral deposits,  and  is  one  of  the  major 
producers  of  steel  and  coal  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  prayers  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  were  answered, 
and  their  nation  was  declared  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  free  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. But  this  independence  proved  to 
be  fleeting.  For  3  long  years,  the  Ukraine 
was   Invcuied   and   attacked   by   Soviet 


forces.  Despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  the 
Ukrainian  military,  the  nation  ultimate- 
ly succimibed  to  the  Soviet  invasion.  In 
1922,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  was  established. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  severely  re- 
stricted the  cultural  and  political  activ- 
ity of  the  Ukrainians  since  that  time. 
The  years  of  suffering  under  Soviet 
domination  have  been  exacerbated  by 
religious  and  national  persecution,  Rus- 
siflcation  and  inhimiane  treatment.  And 
yet,  despite  the  attempts  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  suppress  the  nationalist 
spirit  of  these  courageous  people,  the 
flame  of  hope  still  bums  as  brightly  as 
ever  in  the  Ukraine.  Suppression  and 
subjugation  cannot  quell  the  love  of 
liberty  from  the  hearts  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people. 

Let  us  F>ay  tribute  today  to  the  cour- 
age and  spirit  which  the  Ukrainians 
have  demonstrated  in  their  never  aid- 
ing struggle  for  personal  liberty  and 
political  autonomy.  Let  us  renew  our 
conviction  to  secure  for  every  man  and 
woman  their  basic  inalienable  rights. 
All  signatory  nations  must  be  urged  to 
comply  with  the  Helsinki  accords  which 
set  forth  the  basic  ideals  of  human  rights 
and  individual  freedom.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  be  called  upon  to  halt  its 
aggressions  in  Afghanistan  and  in  every 
comer  of  the  world.  It  is  my  hope  that 
one  day  self-determination  and  freedom 
will  again  be  a  reality  for  the  valiant 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  and  that  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  will 
become  the  birthright  of  all  individuals.* 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIEIiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  December,  the  world  witnessed  a 
replay  of  the  all  too  frequent  scene  of 
Soviet  military  forces  invading  and  oc- 
cupying a  militarily  weak  nation.  The 
latest  victim  of  this  outrage  is  Afghani- 
stan. One  of  the  earliest  was  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic. 

On  January  22,  free  Ukrainians  and 
all  freedom  loving  people  In  this  cotm- 
try  observed  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Ukraine.  But  un- 
like other  independence  day  celebra- 
tions, the  people  living  in  the  Ukraine 
were  imable  to  join  in  the  festivities  ex- 
cept in  their  hearts  and  their  minds, 
for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  must  still 
bear  the  burden  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

In  1918,  the  Ukrainian  nation  declared 
its  Independence  from  Imperial  Russia. 
For  2  short  years,  this  nation  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  freedom  and  self-govem- 
ment. 

Then  in  1920.  the  Soviet  army  blatant- 
ly invaded  the  Ukraine,  putting  an  end 
to  real  self-government  and  extinguish- 
ing freedom's  light  in  that  country.  The 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  since 
that  Invasion  is  flUed  with  persecution, 
death,  and  cultural  genocide  at  the 
hands  of  their  Soviet  masters. 

Yet  even  with  these  60  years  of  op- 
pression, the  dream  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  continues  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  Inspired  bv  such 
leaders  as  Valentyn  Moroz.  there  is  still 
hope  that  the  Ukraine  will  once  again 
be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  J  (to  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  this  62d  anniversary  of 


Ukrainian  independence.  It  is  important 
that  we  demcMistrate  our  firm  sapport 
for  all  pec^le  who  yeam  to  be  free  of 
Soviet  tyranny.* 

*  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae 
today  to  commemorate  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  concern  for  the  strug- 
gle that  the  Ukrainian  people  have  had 
and  are  continuing  to  have. 

ITiere  are  over  5,000  Ukrainians  in  my 
district  and  I  am  proud  to  represent 
them.  Ttie  people  of  the  Ukraine  fought 
bravely  in  1918  and  today,  62  years  later, 
in  a  different  part  of  the  world,  another 
group  of  people  are  flirting  to  retain 
their  independence  from  the  Russians. 

In  America  today,  human  rights  hft* 
become  a  basic  philosoi^  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  as 
Americans,  express  our  suppml  for  the 
ccmstant  struggle  of  the  iieople  of  the 
Ukraine. 

I  applaud  the  steadfast  courage  and 
determination  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  in  their  continued  struggle.  As 
a  free  nation,  we  must  never  forget  that 
there  are  millions  of  freedom  minded 
people  who  must  fight  daily  to  achieve 
this  most  basic  right  of  all  men.* 

*  Mr.  FIjORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadly  today 
as  we  mark  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
Ukraine's  Independence,  Soviet  troops 
have  occupied  and  oppressed  the  peo- 
ples of  Afghanistan.  While  the  peoples 
and  descendants  of  the  Urkaine  celebrate 
the  Independence  day  of  their  once  sov- 
ereign state,  another  nation  and  cultiu^ 
has  been  suppressed  by  the  blatant  and 
brutal  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  aggression  is  not  confined  to 
the  illegal  occupation  and  absorption  of 
bordering  sovereign  nations.  The  world's 
attention  has  again  been  turned  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  dissidents  as  Nobel 
laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been 
exiled  and  stripped  of  state  honors.  The 
hjrpocrisy  that  governs  Soviet  "justice" 
continues  to  be  meted  out  most  severely 
to  champions  of  human  rights  who  pre- 
serve their  national  non-Russian  herit- 
age; Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Geor- 
gians, and  others. 

While  Russian  troops  force  their  will 
in  such  imfamiliar  soimding  Afghan 
capitals  as  Kabul,  Heret,  and  In  the 
coimtryslde,  Ukrainian  nationals  this 
week  are  reasserting  their  goal  for  polit- 
ical and  cultural  independence.  The 
freedom-loving  traditions  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians have  not  diminished  over  more  than 
a  hsJf  century  of  Russitin  occupation, 
harassment,  and  cultural  genocide. 
Ukrainian  pride  for  his  native  culture, 
his  faith,  and  his  unending  struggle  for 
national  independence  has  not  been  de- 
feated by  the  continuous  dictates  from 
Moscow  and  the  severe  judgments  hand- 
ed down  by  puppet  Russian  courts. 

President  Carter,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  world  community  have  Justly 
condemned  the  Soviets'  barbaric  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Steps  announced  by 
the  President  earlier  this  month  are  ap- 
propriate responses  to  this  grave  threat 
to  world  peace. 

But  while  the  world's  focus  Is  on  the 
struggle  of  the  Afghanistans  to  be  once 
again  free,  we  cannot  forget  those  cap- 
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tive  nations  who  have  suffered  Russian 
oppression  for  decades  and  continue  to 
do  so. 

We  who  have  freedom  have  a  con- 
tinuous duty  to  assist  those  whose  hu- 
man, political,  and  national  rights  are 
denied.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  In  this  effort.9 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Ukraine  is  a  captive  nation.  We  often 
use  the  phrase  "captive  nation,"  Just  as 
we  speak  of  the  "iron  curtain,"  without 
thinking  about  what  it  really  means.  The 
Images  brought  to  mind  by  these  phrases 
can  give  us  an  idea  what  it  must  be  like 
to  be  a  Ukrainian  today. 

If,  by  the  word  "nation,"  we  mean  a 
homogenous  group  of  people  who  speak 
the  same  language,  have  similar  values 
and  share  a  rich  culture,  and  if  we  imag- 
ine all  those  people  deprived  of  their 
human  rights  and  imprisoned,  so  to 
speak,  just  for  being  themselves,  we  be- 
^n  to  appreciate  the  implications  of  the 
phrase  "captive  nation."  I  think  all 
Americans  have  only  recently  begim  to 
realize  what  helpless  captivity  is  even 
though  only  50  Americans  are  directly 
experiencing  It. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, are  being  held  hostage  and  we  all 
know  how  f  riistrating  and  depressing  it  is 
to  be  so  powerless.  Now  we  can  imagine, 
by  drawing  on  our  recent  experience,  how 
terrible  it  must  be  for  an  entire  nation 
to  live  in  captivity  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year. 

The  Ukrainians  in  this  country  know 
how  that  feels  and  they  work  to  make  us 
remember  that  their  homeland  as  been 
held  captive  by  the  Soviet  Union  for 
many  years  now.  I  am  sure  that  this  has 
often  been  a  fnistrating  and  thankless 
endeavor.  However,  without  forgetting 
their  moral  obligation  to  flght  for  free- 
dom for  the  Ukraine,  Ukrainians  in  this 
country  have  always  been  good  guests. 
They  and  immigrants  from  other  captive 
nations  have  added  to  the  richness  and 
variety  that  is  America  by  sharing  their 
unique  cultures  and  traditions  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  we  Amer- 
icans have  always  been  receptive  to  these 
guests'  requests  for  help  and  support  but 
I  am  sure  that  support  is  easier  to  come 
by  since  the  recent  death  of  detente.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  "iron  curtain"  being  drawn 
around  Afghanistan  in  the  past  few 
weeks  like  huge  prison  bars  being  locked 
into  place,  we  are  reminded  that  all  of 
Eastern  Europe  has  been  similarly  locked 
away  for  many  years  and  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  offer  our  help. 

Today,  It  is  more  important  than  ever 
to  remember  the  people  being  held 
captive.  In  violation  of  their  human 
rights,  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  their  free- 
dom. It  is  our  duty  to  do  more  than  simply 
commemorate  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  we  must  work  toward  restoring 
that  Independence  in  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  62d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence.  Tliat  hard-won  Independ- 
ence, achieved  by  a  brave  and  freedom- 
loving  people  In  1918,  soon  fell  victim  to 
the  rapacious  and  treacherous  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


The  Ukraine  Is  a  home  for  more  than 
47  million  people.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  natural  resources  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  is  known  as  the  bread- 
basket of  Europe.  Little  wonder  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  greed  was  unchecked 
when  it  noted  the  marvelous  treasures  of 
this  land,  its  soil  tilled  from  ancient 
times  by  a  proud  and  industrious  people. 

Throughout  the  congressional  district 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent — in 
Binghamton,  in  Glen  Spey  and  Ker- 
honkson  and  Ellenvllle  and  many  similar 
communities  of  upstate  New  York — the 
descendants  of  this  great  people  have  en- 
riched our  own  country  and  continue  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time,  they  continue  to 
keep  alive  and  flourishing  their  ancient 
culture,  language,  and  customs. 

It  is  a  blessing  for  our  own  country  and 
for  their  own  homeland  that  they  do  this. 
For  America,  it  is  a  strengthening  and 
maturing  influence  for  the  courage  and 
tradition  of  the  enduring  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture to  become  part  of  our  own  heritage. 
And  for  the  Ukrainian  people,  it  is  a 
preparation  for  the  rebirth  of  Ukrainian 
freedom  that  we  confidently  expect  the 
future  will  bring.  For  history's  events 
and  accidents  combine  to  teach  us  that 
the  winds  of  freedom  continue  to  blow 
throughout  the  world.  And  where  they 
blow,  the  forces  of  despotism  and  op- 
pression and  totalitarianism  can  hold 
but  temporary  sway.  Throughout  world 
history,  freedom  has  a  habit  of  burying 
Its  own  undertakers.  For  all  the  oppres- 
sive might  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
brought  to  bear,  not  only  upon  the 
Ukrainian  people  but  upon  all  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  suppress  the  people's  long- 
ing for  free  expression  of  individual  and 
national  identity.  Against  the  kind  of  te- 
nacity, courage,  and  perservance  that 
is  part  of  the  Ukrainian  national  char- 
acter, the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  a 
chance. 

Because  we  rejoice  in  the  Ukraine's 
glorious  past,  we  have  hope  for  its  fu- 
ture. But  in  the  present,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  critically  important  lesson  for 
us  to  learn.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan follows  the  well-known  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  aggression  and  treachery. 
Ask  any  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, whose  recent  histories  of  suffering 
and  subjugation  tell  volumes.  Ask  the 
Ukrainian  people,  millions  of  whose  an- 
cestors lost  their  lives  because  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  infamous  record  of  bro- 
ken promises  and  genocidal  barbarism. 
What  happened  in  the  Ukraine  in  1920 
can  happen  again  today  in  Afghani- 
stan— and  will  happen,  unless  the  free 
world  stands  strongly  united  to  resist 
Soviet  imperialism. 

Most  Importantly,  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion against  Afghanistan  reminds  us  that 
detente,  however,  fervently  to  be  wished 
for,  requires  good  faith  on  both  sides.  At 
this  beginning  of  a  new  decade,  Mr 
Speaker,  events  have  again  demonstrated 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  record  of  bad 
faith  remains  consistent.  Let  us  note  that 
lesson  well,  a  lesson  written  so  eloquently 
in  the  redemptive  suffering  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  whose  sacrifices  in  the 
name  of  freedom  we  commemorate  and 
cherish  today.* 


•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  observing  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
struggle  of  a  brave  nation. 

While  it  Is  a  day  of  honor  for  these 
great  people,  the  Ukrainians  will  spend 
this  Independence  Day  under  Soviet 
domination.  It  is  a  tragic  reality  that  the 
Ukrainian  people  must  live  as  slaves  in 
their  own  country,  captives  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
viets to  stamp  their  Initials  onto  the 
hearts,  souls  and  minds  of  the  proud 
Ukrainians  have  proved  fruitless.  The 
people  of  the  Ukraine  live  each  day  with 
hopes  of  attaining  personal  liberty  and 
political  freedom;  and  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, must  continue  to  encourage  their 
spirit. 

The  recent  invasions  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates  how 
proud  nationalities  are  forcefully  In- 
corporated into  the  Russian  Empire. 
This  abomination  is  but  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  actions  of  which  Ukrainians 
have  already  fallen  victim.  The  Soviet 
threat  makes  it  increasingly  important 
for  us  to  demonstrate  our  role  as  the 
champion  of  all  free  people  of  the  world, 
and  of  all  those  who  desire  to  be  free. 
We  must  pledge  ourselves  to  bestow  upon 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  a  degree  of 
hope,  that  they  shall,  against  all  odds, 
have  what  is  rightfully  theirs. 

As  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  look  to 
America  they  must  be  proud  of  their 
people  who  have  made  a  home  in  this 
great  Nation.  I  have  been  honored  to 
represent  many  of  these  fine  people,  and 
they  are  truly  proud  of  their  heritage. 
On  this  day  of  recognition  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  struggle  of  an  oppressed 
nation  has  not  ended.  We  must  continue 
to  offer  hope  and  guidance  to  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1980,  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public serves  not  only  as  a  tribute  to 
those  in  the  Ukraine  who  continue  to 
struggle  against  Soviet  domination  and 
to  flght  for  national  self-determination 
but  as  a  reminder  to  those  in  the  United 
States  that  at  the  start  of  a  new  decade 
we  are  once  again  faced  with  the  grim 
specter  of  renewed  Soviet  aggressicm 
against  an  independent  nation. 

Sixty-two  years  ago  the  sovereign 
status  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic was  destroyed  by  an  armed  Invasion 
of  Soviet  troops  resulting  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Communist  controlled 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  later 
Communist  troops  are  still  marching. 
The  arm  of  imperialist  Russia  has  once 
again  reached  out,  this  time  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  strategically  located 
Persian  Gulf,  specifically  toward  Af- 
ghanistan. 

We  in  the  United  States,  having  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  struggle  for  the  right  to 
self-government  more  than  200  years  ago 
must  demonstrate  that  we  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  vision  that  burned  deep 
within  us,  the  belief  that  a  nation  had 
the  right  to  determine  how  and  by  whom 
they  will  be  governed. 

The  American  people,  who  profess  a 
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strong  commitment  to  the  values  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
join  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America  in  expressing  support  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  It  is  with  great  respect  for  the 
spirit  of  these  brave  people  that  I  and 
my  constituents  pay  tribute  on  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  commemorate 
with  all  Ukrainians  the  62d  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pence  and  Self -Determination.  Over  the 
years,  the  strength,  wisdom,  and  cour- 
age which  was  evident  in  1918  has  re- 
mained with  all  Ukrainians  throughout 
the  world.  Some  have  died  in  their  goal 
of  proclaiming  the  'invincible  spirit"  of 
the  Ukraine.  Some  have  died  in  their 
struggle  for  the  right  to  live  as  a  free 
people  in  an  independent  State  free  of 
foreign  control.  They  have  remained 
strong,  though  subject  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  nation  that  has  long  believed 
in  the  continuous  and  unrelenting  sup- 
pression of  their  cultural,  historical,  and 
intellectual  traditions. 

Today,  as  the  Soviet  Union  strives  to 
bring  more  nations  into  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence we  must  look  to  our  past  to  im- 
derstand  what  will  soon  follow  if  they 
are  successful.  We  must  imderstand  that 
failure  to  negate  the  Soviet  presence  in 
the  Middle  East  will  only  serve  to  under- 
mine any  semblence  of  freedom  that 
exists  there  today.  As  champions  of  hu- 
man rights  throughout  the  world,  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  support 
these  people,  supporting  them  in  their 
goal  for  political  as  well  as  religious 
freedom. 

The  Ukrainian  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence is  more  than  just  an  anniver- 
sary of  self-determination,  it  is  a  cele- 
bration and  acknowledgement  of  a  re- 
newed spirit  and  hope  that  has  remained 
since  1918.  With  this  in  mind,  with  this 
goal  for  all  peoples  of  the  world  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  free  human  beings,  we  join 
the  Ukrainian  people  in  paying  tribute 
to  their  never-ending  goal  of  freedom, 
human  rights,  and  the  true  national  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine.* 

•  Mr.  MOAICLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Independent 
Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic  was  officially 
recognized  in  1918  by  the  new  Soviet 
Russian  Government,  the  Central 
Powers  and  de  facto  by  Prance  and 
Great  Britain.  Moscow's  pledge  for  the 
Independence  of  Ukraine  was  broken  in 
1920.  By  1922,  Ukraine  independent  gov- 
ernment was  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc 
which  was  Incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  yearned  for 
their  independence  for  the  past  58  years, 
incraine  has  the  dubious  distinction  to 
be  the  flrst  country  to  be  swallowed  by 
Soviet  Russian  Imperialism.  Russian 
totalitarianism  has  accounted  for  the 
lack  of  human  rights.  The  forced  col- 
lectivization of  farms  brought  about  the 
man-made  famines  of  1932-33.  Despite 
the  personal  hardships  of  the  Ukrainian 


people,  they  still  have  fierce  national  and 
cultural  pride  which  cannot  end  with 
Russian  dominance. 

Russian  Imperialism  began  hundreds 
of  years  ago  under  Czarist  rule.  Ukraine 
was  one  of  those  nations  that  broke  away 
declaring  independence  and  freedom  at 
the  fall  of  the  Empire.  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence ended  a  little  more  than  3 
years  later  with  the  start  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  Imperialism,  most  recently 
directed  against  the  independent  nation 
of  Afghanistan. 

National  Sovereignty  and  Human 
Rights  represent  the  cornerstone  of 
American  Foreign  Policy  and  America 
must  continue  to  stand  up  for  the 
Ukrainians  and  all  other  peoples  who 
have  been  colonized  by  the  Riissian  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  must  be  stronger  in  our  convictions 
for  national  sovereignty  and  human 
rights  in  the  future.  We  must  not  just 
mourn  for  the  Ukrainians.  All  freedom 
loving  peoples  must  resist  the  tide  of  im- 
perialism and  learn  from  the  Ukrainian 
struggle.  The  strength  of  captive  people 
in  their  own  land  gives  us  hope  that 
some  day  Ukraine  and  other  nations  will 
again  be  free  nations  in  the  world.* 
*  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1980.  marked  the  62d  aimiver- 
sary  of  Ukrainian  independence.  This 
was  a  day  of  great  significance  to 
Ukrainians  around  the  world.  It  is  sig- 
nificant both  for  the  happiness  that 
thoughts  of  a  free  Ukraine  bring  to  all 
those  who  are  concerned  for  human 
rights  and  self-determination  of  nations, 
and  for  the  sadness  that  accompsinies 
the  recognition  that  Ukraine  is  not  free 
today. 

The  Detroit  area  is  fortunate  to  have 
an  active  Ukrainian  community,  which 
has  never  flagged  in  its  efforts  to  keep 
alive  thoughts  of  Ukraine's  struggles.  I 
have  recently  received  a  long  and  touch- 
ing letter  from  the  Metropolitan  Detroit 
Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  that  discusses  the  his- 
tory of  Ukraine.  I  wish  to  share  this  let- 
ter with  my  colleagues,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  join  me  in  thoughts  of  Ukraine 
and  fervent  hope  that  freedom  will  one 
day  be  restored  to  this  troubled  nation. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
or  America,  Metropolitan  De- 
troit Branch, 

Warren.  Mich.,  January  is.  1980. 
Be:    January    22,    Ukrainian    Independence 

Day. 
Hon.  William  Brooheao, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brodread:  We  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Ukrainians,  all  oyer  the  world,  Including 
the  United  States,  wUl  celebrate  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  In  January. 

January  22nd  will  mark  the  62nd  Anni- 
versary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine  and  the  61st  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrain- 
ian lands  were  tmlted  Into  one  Independent 
and  sovereign  nation.  Both  the  Independ- 
ence of  Urkralne  and  the  Act  of  Union  were 
proclaimed  by  a  duly  elected  parUament 
(Central  Rada) ,  In  Kiev  capital  of  Ukraine, 
on  January  22,  1918  and  January  22.  1919. 

This  sovereign  Ukrainian  state  was  Im- 
mediately recognized  by  a  large  number  of 
nations,  Including  Prance  and  England. 
Diplomatic  relations  were  established  with 


thnn.  Recognition  was  granted  also  by 
Soviet  Russia.  Despite  the  fact  that'  the 
Soviet  govenmient  had  officially  recognized 
Ukraine  as  an  Independent  and  sovereign 
stote,  Ukraine  was  attacked,  both  by  mUl- 
tary  aggression  and  by  subversion  from 
within. 

Por  three  and  one-half  years  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  waged  a  gallant  struggle  In  de- 
fense of  their  country,  alone  and  without  aid 
from  Western  nations,  but  were  ultimately 
overpowered  by  a  numerically  stronger  and 
better  equipped  Russian  BoUhevlk  aggressor 
They  destroyed  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public and  created  a  Communist  puppet 
government  known  as  the  tTkralnian  Soviet 
Socialist  RepubUc,   (Ukrainian  S.S.R.). 

The  entire  history  of  Soviet-dominated 
Ukraine  is  a  ghastly  record  of  unhumanlty, 
outright  persecution,  terror  and  genocide. 
Russlflcatlon  and  denationalization  plus 
violation  of  human  rights,  on  a  scale  not 
known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has 
occurred. 

In  summary,  the  colonial  rule  of  Soviet 
Communism  in  Ukraine  can  be  character- 
ized by  the  following: 

A.  During  the  sixty  years  of  Moscow  rule 
In  Ukraine,  millions  of  Ukrainians  have  been 
annihilated  by  man-made  famines,  deporta- 
tions and  executions. 

B.  Both  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Churches  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  their  clergy  and  faithful  have 
been  arrested  and  persecuted. 

C.  All  aspects  of  Ukrainian  life  are  rigidly 
controlled  and  directed  by  Moscow. 

D.  Permanent  violation  of  Human  and  Na- 
tional Rights  was  Instituted  In  Ukraine. 
Thousands  of  Ukrainians  have  been  charged 
with  "antl-Sovlet  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion", tried  and  convicted.  Many  have  been 
tortured.  Incarcerated  and  confined  in  psy- 
chiatric asylums  where  drugs  and  chemicals 
are  forcibly  administered.  Despite  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  HeUlnkl  Accords.  Soviet 
oppression  has  Intensified  in  Ukraine.  The 
KOB,  Soviet  Secret  Police,  has  made  new  ar- 
rests of  innocent  people.  Many  have  been 
murdered.  Mrs.  Aia  Horska.  poetess  and  liter- 
ary critic,  was  murdered  in  Kiev.  This  past 
year,  music  composer,  Volodlmir  Iwasluk  was 
murdered  In  Lwiw,  Ukraine.  Members  of  the 
Helsinki  Groups,  In  Ukraine,  were  tried  and 
given  harsh  sentences. 

Russian  enslavement  of  Ukraine  has 
brought  much  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Ukraine.  In  1919-1930  Ukraine  was  the  first 
victim  of  Russian-Communist  aggression. 
Since  then,  with  passive  Indifference  to  the 
Western  world,  they  have  subjugated  other 
countries.  The  recent  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  is  the  latest  warning,  to 
the  world,  that  Russian  Imperialism  poses 
the  greatest  threat  to  all. 

In  spite  of  this  oppressive  yoke,  Ukrainians 
have  never  accepted  this  foreign  domination 
and  are  continuing  their  struggle  for  Human 
Rights,  Freedom  and  National  Independence 
A  new  breed  of  adamant  fighters  for  Htiman 
and  National  Rights  gives  us  hope  that 
Ukraine  will  be  free  again. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  UJ3.  government 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress  for  their  untiring  efforts  In  bring- 
ing many  freedom  fighters  and  dissidents, 
from  Soviet  prisons,  to  our  great  country  and 
giving  them  asylum  here.  God  bless  you  all! 

The  Ukrainian  people,  in  the  free  world, 
are  celebrating  the  memorable  January  22nd 
as  their  greatest  holiday.  Por  many  years,  the 
22nd  of  January  has  been  proclaimed, 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  in  American 
cities  and  states  from  coast  to  coast. 

Therefore,  it  Is  in  the  common  spirit  of 
liberty,  faith  and  justice  that  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  U.S.  Congress.  Join 
Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  in  giving  moral 
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support  to  the  Ukrainian  people  In  their 
struggle  for  Human  Rights,  Freedom  and  Na- 
tional Independence. 

We  appreciate,  very  much,  your  support 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Anthony  Zxtkowskt, 

President. 0 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year's  commemoration  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day  is  particularly  signif- 
icant in  light  of  recent  events  in  the 
formerly  sovereign  country  of  Afghani- 
stan. The  swift,  cruel  and  merciless  in- 
vasion of  that  coimtry  by  an  estimated 
50,000  to  100,000  Russian  troops  attest 
to  the  imperialist  mentality  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  provides  a  glimpse  of 
the  extreme  measures  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
willing  to  take  when  it  feels  its  inter- 
ests are  threatened  in  any  way. 

What  the  Afghans  experienced  on 
December  7,  1979,  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion suffered  shortly  after  January  22, 
1918,  when  they  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public was  soon  after  destroyed  by  the 
Red  Army  in  one  of  the  first  wars 
against  Moscow's  20th  century  im- 
perialism. Then,  as  now,  one  witnesses 
the  well  established  pattern  of  subver- 
sion, inciting  civil  war,  "invited"  inva- 
sions, executions,  and  purges  and,  fi- 
nally the  establishment  of  a  puppet 
government. 

In  witnessing  another  Soviet  attempt 
to  "buffer"  itself  from  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression or  turbulence,  whether  in  Eu- 
rope or  the  Middle  East,  one  is  remind- 
ed that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  in 
Russia  belong  to  one  or  another  type 
of  minority.  Many  of  these  minority 
groups  are  themselves  the  victims  of 
previous  Soviet  imperialism.  They  in- 
clude not  only  the  largest  single  group — 
the  Ukrainians — but  also  the  Latvian, 
Estonian,  and  Lithuanian  nations.  Fur- 
ther to  the  south  and  east  the  Turke- 
xtani,  Azerbajani,  and  Georgia  peoples 
suffered  a  similar  fate  six  decades  ago 
in  the  first  wave  of  Soviet  aggression. 

Now,  as  in  1918,  there  is  a  very  definite 
antireligious  aspect  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion. Just  as  Russian  troops  are 
threatening  to  suppress  and  destroy  the 
moslem  rebels  in  Afghanistan,  so  too  has 
it  attempted  to  suppress  and  destroy  the 
major  religions  within  its  own  borders. 
Prom  over  53,000  churches  in  1917,  the 
Soviet  Union  now  oflBcially  counts  11,- 
000;  this  with  a  much  larger  population 
than  in  1917.  Even  these  few  churches 
are  forced  to  register  with  the  state  and 
cannot  preach  their  doctrine  outside  of 
the  parish  walls. 

Despite  this  suppression,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  always  fiercely  religious  and 
nationalistic,  contain  more  than  4.000  of 
the  total  of  11,000  Orthodox  churches 
now  open.  Protestant  Ukrainians  have 
been  active  since  the  early  1960's  in  a 
reform  movement  against  state  control 
and  fully  half  of  the  reported  10,000 
Soviet  Protestants  demanding  emigra- 
tion because  of  religious  repression  Uve 
in  the  Ukraine. 

All  of  this  demonstrates  that  despite 
62  years  of  oppression  the  Ukrainian 
nation  maintains  its  determination  to  be 
a  free  and  unique  people  and  to  enjoy 


the  human  rights  and  privileges  that 
even  the  Soviet  Union  guarantees  in  its 
own  constitution. 

We  will  not  forget  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  their  struggle  for  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  freedom.  Let  their 
example  be  a  reminder  today  of  the  long- 
range  policy  of  Soviet  aggression  and 
oppression.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  allow  the  Soviets 
to  expand  without  giving  them  a  clear 
signal  that  they  must  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  their  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights 
of  a  sovereign  nation. 

Along  these  lines  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  President's  actions  in 
embargoing  grain,  technology,  and  fish- 
ing rights  to  the  Soviets.  I  also  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  resolution  I 
introduced  on  January  22,  supporting 
the  President  in  his  ultimatum  regard- 
ing U.S.  participation  in  the  Olympics.* 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the 
62d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence, let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  people  the  world 
over.  These  are  difficult  times.  We  see 
continued  Soviet  aggression  and  the 
denial  of  human  rights  and  national 
rights  that  accompany  Russian  im- 
periahsm.  TTie  Soviets  continue  their 
push  toward  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  those  in  Afghanistan 
face  the  same  fate  as  the  brave  and  free- 
dom-loving Ukrainians  suffered.  But  we 
must  not  falter  in  the  face  of  this  brutal 
display  of  force.  Let  us  express  our  fierce 
determination  to  halt  this  pattern  of 
Soviet  invasion  and  oppression.  Let  us 
take  inspiration  from  that  happy  day  in 
1918  when  Ukrainian  independence  was 
a  reality,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  making 
certain  that  freedom  again  becomes  a 
reality  to  those  who  now  languish  under 
Soviet  oppression. 

It  was  a  day  of  great  joy  in  January 
1918,  for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  for  it 
united  all  Ukrainian  etiinographic  lands 
into  one  independent  and  sovereign  state 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation.  Even  the  then 
new  Soviet  Russian  Government  officially 
recognized  this  new  nation,  as  did  the 
Central  Powers  and  a  number  of  states 
of  the  Entente,  including  Prance  and 
Great  Britain. 

One  often  wonders  how  many  more 
exsmiples  we  need  to  finally  recognize 
the  real  force  of  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perialism and  the  empire  nature  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  itself.  Ukrainians,  who  consti- 
tute the  largest  non-Russian  nation  both 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  Eastern 
Europe,  won  their  independence  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918.  But  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  was  soon  destroyed  by 
the  invading  Red  Russian  Army  in  one 
of  the  same  substantial  scenarios  of  sub- 
version, fomented  civil  war,  inviting  in- 
vasion, "liberation"  and  "protection." 
executions  and  purges,  and  quisling  set- 
ups preceding  the  captivity  of  a  nation 
to  Moscow's  domination  and  influence. 

During  the  years  of  Soviet  rule,  the 
people  of  Ukraine  have  endured  m£in- 
made  famines,  deportations,  and  out- 
right executions  and  they  liave  stood  by 
their  religious  beliefs  despite  ruthless 
destruction  of  their  churches  and  despite 
efforts  to  incorporate  the  faithful  into 


the  Kremlin-controlled  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church. 

The  sweet  taste  of  independence  and 
freedom  was  short  lived  and  long  ago 
for  the  people  of  Ukraine,  and  so  it  is  all 
the  more  important  to  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  that  brave  nation  that 
they  and  their  struggle  for  human  rights 
are  always  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  free  world. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  sow  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction  because 
the  will  for  freedom  flourishes  under  op- 
pression like  a  fire  fanned  by  the 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  those  in  the 
free  world  who  continue  to  stand  by  a 
proud  people  in  their  quest  for  liberty. 

The  courage  and  constancy  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  should  give  us  renewed 
vigor  in  continuing  to  challenge  the  cruel 
and  inhuman  policies  of  the  Soviet 
regime.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  62d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. It  is  one  of  great  significance 
to  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere, 
and  especially  Ukrainians  living  under 
Soviet  domination  and  oppression.  This 
day  also  we  in  the  United  States  can 
push  for  strict  adherence  to  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  events 
that  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public in  1920,  when  the  Red  Army  led 
by  Trotsky  finally  defeated  the  gallant 
and  proud  defenders  of  the  republic.  The 
Russian  tactics  of  subversion  and  bla- 
tant aggression  became  the  tools  for  So- 
viet domination  of  Eastern  Europe.  To- 
day, we  see  the  same  approach  being 
used  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  outra- 
geous attempt  to  gain  control  over  the 
independent  repubUc  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  are  keenly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  human  rights  in  the  Ukraine 
and  all  parts  of  the  world.  Just  yester- 
day, the  Soviet  Union  again  committed 
an  ignominious  violation  of  individual 
rights  by  exiling  Nobel  laureate  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  his  wife.  Congress  should 
continue  its  efforts  to  promote  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  human 
rights  provisions. 

While  over  2  million  Americans  are 
proud  of  their  Ukrainian  heritage  and 
live  under  our  free  institutions,  over  47 
million  live  under  continuing  oppression 
in  their  homeland  wthout  guarantees  of 
civil  rights,  without  self-government, 
still  fiercely  proud  of  a  cultural  heritage 
that  predates  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  by  800  years. 

I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
their  hope  that  some  day  freedom  will 
return  to  the  Ukraine  and  other  nations 
living  under  the  dark  cloud  of  Soviet 
rule.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  62d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day,  when  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  attempted  to  win  freedom, 
and  become  an  independent  state,  only 
to  be  persecuted  in  their  efforts  toward 
national  self-determination.  Surely  we 
can  appreciate  the  dedication  and  cour- 
age of  the  current  descendants  of  those 
who  battled  against  social  and  political 
oppression  62  years  ago.  The  men  and 
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women  of  the  Ukraine  have  not  lost  their 
determination  to  pursue  individual  lib- 
erties, and  we  should  never  forget  the 
struggle  they  face. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
carried  with  them  a  strong  commitment 
to  individual  Uberties  and  have  made 
many  contributions  in  our  free  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  across  the  United 
States  are  joining  this  week  to  remem- 
ber Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  and  to 
recognize  that  the  goals  of  self-determi- 
nation remain  unmet.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  my  district,  the  Mu- 
nicipal City  Council  of  Newark  has 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  persecution  and  op- 
pression of  the  Ukrainian  people.  This 
resolution  points  out  the  importance  of 
the  United  States  remaining  steadfast 
in  its  commitment  to  the  defense  of  hu- 
man rights  worldwide. 

At  this  time  when  the  right  to  na- 
tional self-determination  is  being  threat- 
ened in  other  areas  of  the  world,  let  us 
not  forget  the  Ukrainian  struggle  of  62 
years  ago,  or  overlook  the  ongoing  quest 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.* 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  paying  tribute  to  the  62d 
anniversary  of  the  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence. It  is  ironic  that  during  this  year's 
tribute  we  are  again  concerned  with  Rus- 
sian aggression,  this  time  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  moved  to  silence  through 
police  action  the  brave  voice  of  Andrei 
Sakharov.  We  must  not  let  history  re- 
peat itself. 

Let  us  think  back  to  that  January  day 
in  1918  when  the  elected  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Parliament  passed  a  procla- 
matkKi  declaring  both  the  independence 
of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Act  of  Union. 
Prance,  England,  and  Russia  were 
among  the  many  nations  which  immedi- 
ately recognized  the  sovereign  Ukrainian 
state. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment had  officially  recognized  the 
Ukraine  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
state,  they  infiltrated  the  Ukraine  with 
military  aggression  and  subversion. 
Alone  and  without  aid  from  Western  na- 
tions, the  Ukrainian  people  waged  a  gal- 
lant struggle  to  defend  tlie  sovereignty 
of  their  country  for  SVz  years,  but  were 
ultimately  overpowered  by  numerically 
stronger  and  better  equipped  armed 
forces  of  the  Red  Russian  Bolsheviks. 
The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was 
destroyed  and  in  its  place  a  Communist 
puppet  government  was  created.  In  1924 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Rc^ubUc 
was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

IVxlay.  we  witness  the  same  scenario 
in  Afganlstan.  Have  we  not  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  Russian  occupation  of 
the  Ukraine.  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  as  well 
as  the  later  examples  of  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary?  We  should  not 
stand  by  idly  and  let  this  form  of  Soviet 
aggression  continue.  Today.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  the  first  step  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  U.S.S.R.  that  we  plan  to 
take  action.  We  should  join  together  to 
vrge  the  transfer  or  cancellatiOTi  of  the 


Moscow  Olympic  games  if  the  Soviet 
UnlMi  does  not  withdraw  from  Afgan- 
lstan. 

We  must  not  let  the  lesson  we  learned 
from  the  dominatiCMi  of  the  Ukraine  by 
the  Soviets  be  forgotten.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  show  our  support  for  the  cap- 
tive nations  within  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
brave  dissidents  like  Andrei  Sakharov.* 
*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  great  unrest  in  the  Middle  East,  Iran, 
and  presently  Afghanistan,  it  is  of  ut- 
most importance  for  us  to  loc^  at  the 
plight  of  the  largest  non-Russian  coim- 
try in  Eastern  Europe  being  held  captive 
by  the  Soviets.  In  the  Ukraine,  where 
the  denial  of  human  rights  has  been  a 
fact  of  life  for  generations,  the  date  of 
January  22  remains  a  symbol  of  human 
dignity,  national  freedom,  and  self- 
determination.  For  it  was  on  this  day, 
62  years  ago.  that  the  Ukraine  was  able 
to  break  away  from  the  Czarist  regime  of 
Russia  and  declare  its  freedom  and  the 
formation  of  an  independent  nation. 

However,  after  2  years  of  this  nation's 
existence,  Russian  control  was  once 
again  restored  by  the  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Ukraine  into  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  and  remains  today 
under  the  black  hand  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 

This  domination  has  not  dampened 
the  spirits  of  the  Ukrainian  people  as 
they  continue  their  ongoing  struggle  to 
preserve  their  cultural  and  traditional 
beliefs  that  have  been  so  vital  to  their 
existence.  The  country's  people  have  a 
strong  culture,  a  distinct  language  and 
literature  and  deep  religious  convictions 
of  their  own. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist takeover,  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
not  given  up  hope  of  once  more  regain- 
ing the  freedom  which  they  knew  so 
briefly.  Their  constant  efforts  are  proof 
of  the  inability  of  the  Kremlin  rulers  to 
break  the  noble  Ukrainian  nationalistic 
spirit.  The  tenacity  of  their  dissident 
nationalist  movement  has  never  died. 
Despite  the  extreme  pressure  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
Ukrainian  people,  dissenters  continue  to 
speak  out  against  the  cruel  Soviet  tyran- 
ny, and  the  determination  of  Its  people 
to  retain  their  culture  and  intellectual 
freedc«n  still  grows. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  en- 
couraging factors  in  the  ongoing  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  tyranny  is  the 
continuing  growth  of  this  nationalistic 
spirit  among  the  non-Russian  peoples 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  This  is  especially  sig- 
nificant when  we  keep  In  mind  that  the 
Communist  dictatorship  in  the  Kremlin 
has  failed  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
nationalism  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Not  only  is  the  Ukraine  the  largest  na- 
tion territorially  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  it  has  the  largest  na- 
tionality group  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
It  is  also  the  richest  in  resources  of  the 
captive  nations,  possessing  tremendous 
agricultural  lands,  which  once  earned 
for  it  the  title  of  the  "Breakbasket  of 
Europe,"  and  tin  abundance  of  industrial 
assets. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 
President   Carter   recognized   that   the 


Soviet's  must  pay  the  price  for  their 
aggressicm  and  that  we  must  intensify 
the  pressure  of  the  wcH-ld  community 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  actions.  We 
must  champion  the  rights  off  national, 
individual,  cultural,  and  religious  free- 
doms for  all  peoples  held  captive.  The 
people  of  the  Ukraine  are  among  millions 
of  others  who  are  looking  to  America  to 
live  up  to  that  commitment. 

Today  as  we  honor  this  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  strong  and  determined  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine,  we  must  not  forget 
the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  nations 
held  captive  by  Soviet  rule,  and  continue 
to  offer  hope  and  support  in  their  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  self-determination 
and  make  their  shattered  dreams  into 
reality  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  to  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
articles  and  correspondence.  The  first 
item  is  a  letter  that  we  all  received  from 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  CJeorgetown 
University  and  president  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Congress  Committee  of  America, 
and  following  that  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Review  of  De- 
cember 21  that  Dr.  Dobriansky  also  au- 
thored. In  conclusion  is  an  editorial,  ap- 
pearing in  the  January  17  edition  of 
America,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Daily 
published  in  Philadelphia: 

Ukkainian  Congsess 
CoMMTm:!  of  America.  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y..  January  IS.  1980. 

At  the  very  start  of  this  new  session  of 
CJongress,  what  better  occasion  can  there  be 
to  speak  out  firmly  against  Moscow's  Im- 
perialist rape  of  Afghanistan  than  the  ob- 
servance of  the  62nd  Anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  Independence  during  the  week  of 
January  22?  We  strongly  urge  you  to  seize 
this  propitious  occasion  and  let  your 
thoughts  and  feelings,  expressing  In  part  the 
voice  of  America,  be  heard  through  VOA. 
RL  and  RFE  transmission  by  the  captive 
peoples  of  Ukraine,  the  other  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire,  and 
those  now  threatened  by  Moscow  In  the 
Mideast  and  South  Asia.  For.  in  plain  truth, 
what  the  Afghans  are  experiencing  today. 
Ukrainians,  Turkestanl.  Azerbajani.  Georgi- 
ans and  many  others  suffered  six  decades  ago 
In  the  first  wave  of  Soviet  Russia  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm. 

One  often  wonders  how  many  more  ex- 
amples we  need  to  finally  recognize  the  real 
force  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism  and  the 
empire  nature  of  the  USSR  Itself.  Ukraini- 
ans, for  example,  who  constitute  the  largest 
non-Russian  nation  both  within  the  USSR 
and  in  Eastern  Europ)e.  won  their  Independ- 
ence on  January  22.  1918.  The  Ukranlan  Na- 
tional Republic  was  soon  destroyed  by  the 
invading  Red  Russian  Army  in  one  of  the 
first  wars  against  Moscow's  Imperialism. 
Then,  as  now,  the  same  substantial  scenario 
of  subversion,  fomented  civil  war.  Invited 
Invasion,  "liberation"  and  "protection",  exe- 
cutions and  purges,  and  quisling  set-ups  pre- 
ceded the  captivity  of  a  nation  to  Moscow's 
domination  and  Influence.  In  the  exact  tra- 
dition of  centuries-long  imperialism  and  its 
drives  toward  the  Persian  Oulf,  Indian 
Ocean  and  elsewhere.  Moscow  will  be  stra- 
tegically positioned  in  Kabul  to  repeat  this 
scenario  among  the  so-called  minorities  in 
Iran  and  Pakistan. 

As  in  so  many  other  fields,  the  time  has 
come  to  re-define  and  reassess  objects  and 
our  relations  with  imperial  Moscow.  In 
Business  Week  (Oct.  29.  '79)  Eugene  Loeby 
defines  a  needed  U.S.  strategy  to  stop  Mos- 
cow. P.L.  86-90  on  captive  nations  contains 
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the   same    ingredients.    Your   support   of   S.  William  Fulbrlght,  and  Dean  Rusk  have  ex-  legislative  acts  led  Ukraine  through  ..  t,„ 

^.^  ^^;,^  '^'*  ^  ^°°-  ^*-  ^'^^  ""^  '•*"'  K«n-  erted  their  influence  over  the  years  to  cir-  bulent   tlmT  flrsT to  In   aut^mm,=  .1^' 

oclded  Ukrainian  Churches  would  abet  the  cumvent  PL  86-90.  the  latter  two  even  seek-  and    then    a    f ull-fl^d^    i^denende^t    «^h 

new  strategy   centered   on    the   captive   na-  ing  its  rescission  In  Congress  because  it  is  sovereign  state  of  the^ranil?  .^t?     ^^ 

thlf-eand-'evelf^ou'ir  rV'^'^""""    '"  ;'^  '^°™  '"^  *^^  ''"'  °^  °"'  '°'''^^  P""'^^"  ^"-i-ued  three  Unlv^S^hS'it"^' 

this    62nd    event  would  Indicate  your  con-  Strange,  isnt  It?— Moscow,  for  its  own  rea-  tabllshed   an   autonomous  eovernm^nt    »^h 

cem  over  our  losing  policies.  In  the  House,  sons,  views  it  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  U.8  -  then    creat^    the    Xal^K.!    M«t^t^^   tP** 

by  special  order  for  January  24.  Representa-  Soviet  relations.  It  is  also  interesting  that  pubUc                         Ukrainian   National   Be- 

tlves    Samuel    S.    Stratton    and    Edward    J.  most  Soviet   dissidents— Solzhenltsyn.   Sak-  It     created     a     Secretariat     o«.„o,.i 

^'^e^evinT"  '''''""  '""^  bipartisan  effort  harov,  Moroz.  etc.-support  PL  86-90.'  Ukraii^'s  e^^ut*ve^rS"f  gov^rSLent- U 

on  the  event.  CNW  has  been  described  variously  as:   ■just  swiftly    organized    thruLraln?In  Tat"on.L 

With  much  gratitude  and  best  wishes.  remembering  the  captive  nations,"  "a  cold-  army,  established  Ukrainian  schools    intr« 

Sincerely.  war  relic,"  "a  ritualistic  activity  of  ethnics  duced  Ukranlan  Judicial  and  administrative 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  and  refugees  in  our  society,"  "an  irritant  to  systems,  prepared  an  election  for  the  Ukrain 

Georgetown  University.  Moscow."  "a  call  for  liberation  that  could  Ian  Constituent  Assembly  and  provided  tor 

lead  to  war."  The  pre-eminent  fact  is  that  vast  autonomy  for  the  national  minorities 

ANOTHEE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK.  ^^^  essence  of  PL  86-90  forms,  on  both  his-  In   Ukraine. 

(By  Lev  E  Dobrlanskv>  »?          .,  ^^'I^    grounds,   the  core  of   a  On  November  20,  1917.  after  the  Bolshevik 

K«,   thi   Lh      f\r^   ir    J  ^^P^'^  """"^  Ideology  which.  If  we  were  coup,  the  Rada  proclaimed  the  Ukrainian  Na- 

Near   the   end   of   the   Elsenhower   Presl-  drawn  Into  war  with  Moscow  and  its  satraps,  tlonal  Republic,  which  was  immedlatelv  rec 

aency.  on  July  17. 1959.  Congress  passed— and  we  would  unquestionably  adopt  Instinctively,  ognlzed    (December  4    19171    bv  Lenin  nn/i 

Elsenhower  signed— a  resolution.  PL  86-90.  if  not  ratlonaUy.  Its  prime  asset,  however.  Is  Trasky.      Despite      official      recognition     of 

assailing  the  "Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence"  to  prevent  such  a  war  by  alerting  Americans  Ukraine  by  Communist  Russia   «ie  new  So 

with  a    Communist  Imperialism"  that  is  re-  to  the  global  appetite  of  the  last  remaining  vlet  Russian  government  launched  an  unl 

sponsible  for  the  -enslavement  of  a  substan-  major  empire,  the  USSR.  provoked  aggression  against  Ukraine 

tlal  part  of  the  worlds  population."  The  bill  The  patent   vulnerabilities  of  the   Soviet  It    was    under    these    circumstances    that 

empowered  the  President  of  the  United  States  empire-state  are  deep  and  should  be  cultl-  Rada  Issued  on  January  22    1918  the  Fourth 

to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  third  vated.  The  captive  nations  Ideology  embraces  Universal,  proclaiming  the  full  and  unauaiu 

week  In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  "untU  not  only  an  Incontrovertible  genetlcal  analy-  fled  independence  of  Ukraine          "       ^i     " 

such  a   time  as  freedom  and  independence  sis  but  an  hlstorlcaUy  based  logic  of  thought  On  February  9.  1918  Ukraine  signed  a  oeace 

shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  policy  consldera-  treaty    In   Brest    Lltovsk    with    the    Centiil 

nations  of  the  world."  That  time  has  not  yet  tlons.  from  trade  to  the  Olympics.  Powers  (Germany.  Austrla-Hunearv  Turkcv 

^^!^t^»t^'  "»»\,P»«t/"ly.  the  U.S.  ob-  Here's    the    list    maintained    by    the    Na-  and  Bulgaria),  whereby  it  received  do  Jure 

ffr^  <^    twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Cap-  tlonal  Captive  Nations  Committee :  and  de  facto  recognition  as  a  sovereign  state 

Cantfvl  Co^rwi!t'°'""r  '^'"'  ^^'^"^th  THe  Captive  Nations  Other  events  that  followed  were  aimed  at 

noK                           ""^"^  remarkably  un-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Communist  ^^«  consolidation  of  the  new  Ukrainian  state' 

_                ,^  domination^  namely,   the  proclamation  on   November  1, 

Tn   ?hfT'"f^/*^"''^*' ^*'**- '"'*'**  P*«-  .Armenia                                                          loon  ^^IS  "^  "^e  Western  Ukrainian  National  Re- 

OM^  t>,  T     "'''^^^^   "i^r,  ^   ^**   following     .^.ba*' loQo  P"''"*=  ^'^'^  *^«  Act  of  Union  on  January  22, 

CNW,  the  Congressional  Record  teemed  with       Azerbaijan    1920  1919    by  which  all  Ukrainian  ethnoeraohic 

addresses,  proclamations,  and  reports  of  for-       Byelorussia 1920  ,ands  were  united  under  one  U^ra?nlanna- 

elgn  observances  of  the  week.   (The  largest     ^Cossackia    192O  tlonal  government                      Ui^ralnlan  na- 

observance  of  them  all  took  place  In  Taiwan      .r^°''f,    , ^^^0  Unfortunately.       the      Indeoendence      of 

-Where  100.000  people  gathered  to  mark  the      .l^^'K^n    — T ^^^°  Ukraine    was   short-lived     ChSerlstlc  o 

sta^°fn!,  tT^*  ^°'""'°?  °'  '^'  ^^*  '""J"'     ^urr^nf"'"^"--- \l^  Communist  Russia's  plojs  and  dSTc^ty.'the 

states  and  the  mayors  of  all  the  larger  cities      ,ZS^       -"^--"sr. ^^^°  Soviet    government,    while    recognizing    the 

T^lrtV"''  ^r  !"  r^'»l«»^-8  tL  week,      l^,^^''  ^P""'*' \l^  Ukrainian   National'  Republic    Tth^sa^^ 

Tnd  n™t.tf  t'^x  '  ^° ''r  \°''' ^'^ '^^'•^^^^     M^gour^     oS  time  sent  Its  troops  against  Ukraine  in  order 

^t1.u?^            J!."^  churches.  Yet  all  this     Sni-    "  \^  ^  conquer  the  country  and  subvert  it  Into  a 

activity     provoked     scant     attention     and     .f!^f„      -  ^^*°  Communist  puppet.   For   three  years-frwn 

aroused  little  enthusiasm  In  the  country  at       JtV        7 ^^  the  fall   of    1917   to  the  simimer  o7  ImT 

large.  Why  didn't  it  have  more  Impact^           Xnla          "— "  }^«  "'^^^•^«  '^^S^^'  <^-'^'  C^unist  R^a 

In    large   measure,    the    answer— and    the     Bulgaria  ' iqI«  ^°'^®  ^'^'^  unaided. 

blame— lies  in  the  timing  and  content  of  this     poiSd       Jol?  For  over  60  years  Ukraine  has  endured  po- 

year  s  presidential  proclamation.  On  June  22     Rumania ioIt  ""*^*'  oppression,  persecution  and  genocide. 

the  Carter  White  House  Issued  a  statement  of     czechosiovaiTia" ]lll  ^^  observe  this  glorious  anniversary  of  the 

mesmerizing  banality,  guaranteed  to  offend     North    Kor^      JolS  Ul^ralnlan  people  under  the  rumbling  of  the 

nobody,  least  of  all  the  captors  of  the  captive     Hunearv          lolo  Soviet-Russian  war  machine  which  Is  sub- 
nations.  "Remembering  our  democratic  herl-  East  Oerm^v                                                 10I0  **"'°S     another     Independent     nation— the 

tage.  and  our  commitment  to  human  rights,"     Mainland  China iqIq  P"*"**  *"^  ^*'"*=^  P*<^P'e  °^  Afghanistan.  Just 

read  the  most  stirring  passage  in  the  Carter     Tibet                     ■" """"  ^lt^  *^  "^  Ukraine  sixty-two  years  ago  when  Mos- 

statement,  "let  us  take  this  occasion  to  re-     North "vi^tnLm' iorI  ''^'^  recognized  Ukraine  while  at  the  same 

affirm  our  admiration  for  all  the  men  and     cuba                ™ J°°*  time  sending  its  Communist  hordes  to  con- 
women  around  the  world  who  are  committed     camb(iiiV Itr,^  '^"®'"  ''"^  ^^^^  ^^  Afghanistan.  Only  a  few 

to  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  mindful  of  our     south  Vietn^ ]tll  ""^^^^  ^°-  Moscow  recognized  the  govem- 

own  rich  and  diverse  heritage,  let  us  express      Laos                     J^Z^  '"ent  of  pro-Marxist  orientation  of  President 

our    compassion    and    respect    for    persons                                                                    Amln,  with  whom  it  signed  a  treaty  of  "peace 

around  the  world  still  seeking  the  realization  *  Denotes  countries  absorbed  by  USSR.  *°d  friendship."  Almost  overnight,  Moscow 

of  these  Ideals  In  our  lands."  The  people  of  And     who'»     n«f9     ni^.~».  ..o     *       ,0  staged  a  coup,  arrested  the  president  and  ex- 

the  captive  nations  were  undoubtecUy  heart-  Etorona'    /^^ha^^9    i^^o,.'^.*    *,  ^"**^  ^'"'  ^*^  '*^»y  »°«»  ^^^  «^»>lnet,  and 

ened   by   this   ringing   call   to  freedom.   Yet  CW^?  So;^h  ^^4ntTv»J^.f,       "  dispatched  some   100,000  troops   to  conquer 

Jimmy  Carter  Is  by  no  means  the  first  Presl-  ^***'^^  ^"*^  Korea?  South  Yemen?  that  Islamic  country  of  Asia. 

dent  to  have  treated  CNW  more  as  a  nuisance  January  22  °^  ^^^^  «2nd  anniversary,  Ukrainians  In 

than  as  a  duty.  Janitary  22  ^.S.A.    pay    tribute    to    their    brethren    In 

Richard  Nixon,  in  both  his  Six  Crises  and  th^lik^rn^-^  .^.^J''.  "^     ""i"^  ^'  ^^^^'  ^^'^'i^'    ^d    call    on    all    freedom-loving 

his  recent  Memoirs,  displays  a  cons-lcuous  ^„  °^!  ^*th  ?   »S  t        ""^  ?^  ""*  greatest  Americans  to  help  their  fellow  Americans  of 

lack   of   understanding.    In    the    former   he  f  °h  ^'^^  °f.«^*f  ^*^°'7.'  P««l»»'»ed  the  full  Ukrainian  descent  to  observe  this  great  and 

thought   of   the    resolution    as    a     "call    for  .T*"^'!"*"^^!  I'ldependence  of  the  Ukrain-  outstanding  date  in  Ukrainian  history  and 

prayer";    in   the   latter   he   sees   It   as   Just  PeoP'e  thus  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  not  only 

"another  captive  nations  resolution  "  It  ob-  almost  250  years  of  slavery  under  Rus-  'h  Ukraine,  but  elsewhere  in  the  world  • 

vlously  never  crossed  his  mind  why  PL  86-  ^'^"^  Czars.  Ukrainians  did  not  forget  their  «  Mr    HOT  TTrN-RTrr-w    mr^    a««oi,„,    co 

90  has   been   targeted   by   the   KremUn   fo^  tradition  of  freedom  and  Independence,  nor  IprT ' a^«  7^7          Si       Mr.  Speaker.  62 

special  vituperation.                      Kremlin   for  ^„^  ^hey  deprived  of  the  genuine  desire  to  ^^^"   ^FrJ'^^  ^^^^'^  ^"'^  ^^^''^^^^  '"<^«- 

Presldent  Ftord.  who  should  h<ive  know„  fee  their  glorious  country  free  of  foreign  dom-  ^5"   ,    '  i"^'"*^"'^"  ^°P^^  attempted  to 

better,  may  have  lost  the  ^«wency  T  "'*"°°-  "^^^  freedom  when  a  group  of  patriots 

cause  of  his  Inentltude  on  the  sublect  dur  *"*  ****  establishment  of  the  Ukrainian  Procla'med  the  sovereignity  of  their  na- 

ing  the  second  "debate  In  October  1976    An  ^*'^^™'  ^'^^  °^  March  17.  1917  the  Ukrain-  '^e  land  from  Russia.  I  would  like  to  take 

thu  and  more  is  widely  documented    Tt  ..  '^'^  National  Revolution  set  the  stage  for  the  this   opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 

uttle  known,  however,  that  George  KemLn  [!n  mn^t>f  ^♦f  ^raine.  Within  a  period  of  leagues  in  commemorating  this  slgnifl- 

ueorge  Keimwi.  ten  months  the  Rada,  through  a  series  of  cant  event,  which  should  remind  us  that 
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the  Ukrainian  people  now,  as  in  the  past, 
are  determined  to  guide  their  own  des- 
tiny in  an  independent  state. 

The  Ukrainian  people's  unique  cul- 
tural, historical  and  intellectual  tradi- 
tions represent  a  source  of  real  and  en- 
during national  pride  that  can  never  be 
subdued  by  the  forced  imposition  of  a 
foreign  state's  ideology.  We  must  never 
be  allowed  to  forget  the  relentless  etforts 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  their  drive 
for  a  renewed  independence. 

As  we  express  our  continuing  concern 
for  the  people  of  Ukraine,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  pay  tribute  to  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  birth  and  heritage  who  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  well- 
being  of  this  coimtry.  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans have  enriched  American  Ufe  by 
their  energy  and  talents.  They  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  construc- 
tive citizenship,  by  their  dedication  to 
America,  and  by  their  unyielding  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  remembering  this  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  expressing  our  sup- 
port for  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  our  fervent  hope  that  the 
Ukraine  will  again  recover  its  freedom. 
I  only  wish  for  that  day  in  the  near  fu- 
ture when,  instead  of  marking  the  an- 
niversary of  an  independence  since  lost, 
we  will  celebrate  a  renewed  independence 
of  modern  times.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  joining 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  celebrat- 
ing the  62d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day.  The  Ukrainians  en- 
joyed only  2  years  of  freedom  before  the 
Soviet  Union  forcibly  annexed  their  na- 
tion in  1920.  Since  that  time  the 
Ukrainians  have  persistently  struggled 
to  maintain  their  freedom  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  domination. 

Despite  the  Soviets'  efforts  to  deny 
their  basic  individual  rights,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  remain  outspoken  in  their 
fight  against  the  unyielding  and  repres- 
sive rule  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

History  is  now  repeating  itself  more 
than  half  a  century  later  in  Afghanistan, 
a  nation  whose  fate  threatens  to  mirror 
that  of  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 
Once  again,  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to 
subjugate  a  neighboring  country  mili- 
tarily and  impose  upon  an  independent 
nation  an  alien  ideology  that  has  no 
tolerance  for  national,  religious,  or  eth- 
nic traditions. 

If  Afghanistan,  like  the  Ukraine,  be- 
comes yet  another  captive  nation,  its 
people  can  expect  reprisals  for  any  re- 
sistance to  Soviet  rule  and  the  subver- 
sion and  outright  destruction  of  their 
heritage  as  a  free  country. 

The  Soviet  pattern  of  forcible  domi- 
nation must  be  opposed  by  all  nations 
that  defend  human  rights  and  individual 
freedoms.  The  United  Nations  should 
vote  to  revoke  the  full  membership 
rights  now  accorded  to  the  Ukrainian- 
S8R  and  Byelorussian-SSR  because  of 
the  obvious  control  exercised  over  their 
current  governments  by  the  Soviet 
Uhion. 

As  a  nation  dedicated  to  preservation 
of  human  rights,  America  has   a  re- 
«X)nslbility  to  support  efforts  of  self- 
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determination  in  countries  like  the 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and  Afghanistan. 
The  courage  that  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  millions  of  Ukrainians  here  in 
America  and  in  their  homeland  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  nati(xis  dedicated  to 
the  pursuit  of  freedom. 

Today  we  are  celebrating  a  memory 
of  Ukrainian  independence  which  may 
one  day  become  a  reality  again  with  the 
help  and  support  of  aU  free  nations  of 
the  world.* 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  2  million  Ukrainians  in  the  United 
States  will  observe  the  62d  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  independence 
of  Ukraine,  as  will  Ukrainian  people  in 
some  20  other  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

However,  41  million  Ukrainlsms  under 
Soviet  domination  will  have  little  to 
celebrate  on  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  Ukrainian  independence  was  short 
lived.  The  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
was  conquered  by  Russian  Communist 
forces  less  than  3  years  after  full  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  on  January  22, 
1918,  and  remains  a  colony  of  Com- 
munist Russia. 

Despite  its  nominally  independent 
status  within  the  U.S.S.R.,  Ukraine  is 
suffering  political  and  cultural  repres- 
sion and  economic  exploitation.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  severe  restraints 
on  their  language,  their  literature,  and. 
worst  of  all,  their  independent  spirit. 

Ukrainian  intellectuals  are  being  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  harsh  prison 
terms  for  their  opposition  to  the  re- 
pressive policies  of  the  Kremlin.  I  have 
been  inspired  by  the  courage  of  one  of 
these  Ukrainians  and  have  been  in- 
volved for  some  time  now  in  efforts  to 
obtain  his  release  from  a  Mordovian 
labor  camp.  Lev  Lukyanenko  is  a 
Ukrainian  human  rights  activist  who  re- 
ceived an  unduly  harsh  sentence  for  his 
efforts  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Agreements.  The  severe  punish- 
ment Lev  Lukyanenko  received  from  the 
Soviet  Government  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  intimidate  the  U.S.S.R.'s  larg- 
est and  most  troublesome  minority,  41 
million  Ukrainians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  annual  recognition 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  is  a 
longstanding  tradition  in  the  Congress. 
Another  longstanding  tradition  is  very 
much  on  my  mind  today.  I  refer  to  the 
longstanding  tradition  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism and  aggression.  The  sad  his- 
tory of  the  loss  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence 60  years  ago  and  the  brave  history 
of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  in  their  struggle  to  maintain 
a  national  identity  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain should  serve  to  warn  us  and  also 
to  inspire  us.  To  mourn  the  loss  of 
Ukrainian  independence  is  especially 
significant  today  as  the  Soviets  continue 
their  drive  to  conquer  Afghanistan  and 
on  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  elsewhere.  The  Soviets'  in- 
tentions are  clear,  I  believe.  The  plight 
of  the  Ukrainians  and  other  people  who 
have  lost  their  freedom  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression must  not  go  unheeded  by  the 
Western  world,  if  we  hope  to  survive. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  a  letter 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  to  Chair- 
man Leonid  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  letter  calls  for  the  release 
of  Lev  Lukyanenko,  the  human  rights 
activist  from  Ukraine  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, and  was  cosigned  by  35  Members  of 
Congress. 

HODSE  OF  REFKESENTATTVES, 

Washington,  DC,  December  21. 1979. 
Chairman  LEONm  Bbezhnev. 
Presidium   of   the   Supreme   Soviets  of  the 
USSR,  Moscow.  RSFSR.  USSR. 
Dear  Mk.  President:    As  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  we 
are  writing  to  you  on  behalf  of  Lev  Lukya- 
nenko. who  Is  confined  In  a  Mordovian  labor 
camp  serving  what  we  believe  to  be  an  unduly 
harsh  sentence. 

The  severity  of  Mr.  Lukyanenko's  pimlsh- 
ment  Is  bewildering.  Having  only  three  years 
ago  completed  a  fifteen  year  sentence,  he 
has  now  been  sentenced  to  an  additional 
ten  years  of  Imprisonment  and  five  years  of 
exile.  He  was  convicted  of  the  vague  charge 
of  "antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propaganda" 
when  in  fact  his  so-called  "crime"  was  to  re- 
spond to  initiatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
help  implement  the  Helsinki  Accords  In  the 
Ukraine. 

As  a  signatory  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  your  government  Is 
obligated  to  uphold  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  Lev  Lukyanenko's  conviction  and  the 
harshness  of  his  sentence  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  Soviet  Union's  Intent  regard- 
ing the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement. 

We  appeal  to  you.  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  to  release  Lev  Lukyanenko.  He  is 
in  poor  health,  has  suffered  a  great  deal  In 
the  past,  and  has  applied  for  an  exit  visa. 
His  release  would  be  a  major  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  would  surely 
have  a  positive  effect  on  relations  between 
our  country  and  yours. 

Only  If  the  Internatlcnal  accords  reached 
at  Helsinki  are  fully  respected  by  all  signa- 
tories can  there  be  any  real  understanding 
between  nations.  We  urge  you  to  release  Lev 
Lukyanenko  as  evidence  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
conunitment  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

Sincerely. 
Charles  F.   Dougherty.  William  Carney. 

BUI  Archer,  Austin  J.  Murphy.  Michael 

D.    Barnes,    Benjamin    S.    Rosenthal. 

Parren   J.   Mitchell,   Adam   Benjamin, 

Jr.,  Edward  J.  Derwinskl,  Fortney  H. 

Stark,  Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  Norman  F. 

Lent. 
James  L.  Oberstar.  Les  AuColn.  Robert  J. 

Lagomarslno.  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat. 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe.  John  J.  Duncan. 

John  H.  Rousselot.  Melvln  H.  Evans. 

Vic  Fazio.  William  J.   Hughes.  Dante 

B.  Fascell.  Margaret  M.  Heckler.  MlUl- 

cent  Penwick. 
Lester  L.   Wolff.   William   M.   Brodhead. 

Nicholas  Mavroules,  S.  William  Green. 

Bruce    F.    Vento.    Paul    Simon.   Larry 

McDonald.   Allen   E.   Ertel.  Robert  H. 

Michel.  Martin  Frost. 

Members  of  Congress. % 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today, 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ACXaiEDmNG  THE  ACCREDITORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillin)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  this  Congress  has  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  mushrooming 
effect  that  Federal  regiUation  is  having 
on  all  Americans,  it  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  many  of  our  colleagues  that 
another  facet  of  society  has  begun  to 
chafe  under  the  burden  of  Federal  in- 
tervention. 

The  group  I  mention  is  that  of  State 
universities  and  community  colleges  that 
frequently  face  evaluation  of  programs 
by  outside  accrediting  bodies. 

While  these  institutions  have  become 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  some  Fed- 
eral redtape  themselves,  their  officials 
are  not  pleased  to  see  an  increased  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  "accrediting  of  accredi- 
tors." 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  DeRosier.  Jr.,  president 
of  East  Tennessee  State  University  in 
the  first  district  of  Tennessee,  recently 
offered  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Dr.  DeRosier,  who  chairs  the  AASCU's 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  has 
identified  a  very  real  and  growing  con- 
cern that  deserves  the  attention  of  all  of 
us  who  consider  education  one  of  this 
Nation's  top  priorities.  In  his  own  words, 
let  him  describe  for  you  "An  Uninvited 
Monster  Supping  at  Our  Table:  The 
Office  of  Education's  Division  of  Eligibil- 
ity and  Agency  Evaluation": 

An  UNiNvrrED  Monstkk  Stjppmo  at  Our 
Table:  OE's  Division  op  Eugibilitt  and 
aczmct  e^vai.t7ation 

(By  Arthur  H.  DeRosier,  Jr.) 
As  I  reflect  upon  the  activities  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  during  the  past 
year,  especially  our  decision  last  November 
to  And  out  who  accredits  accrediting  asso- 
ciations and  to  study  why  we  are  continually 
frustrated  by  the  activities  of  professional 
accrediting  bodies  that  seemingly  make  out- 
rageous demands  on  our  resources  whenever 
they  accredit  or  reaccredlt  the  programs  we 
offer.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  more  frus- 
trated than  angry.  If  you  had  accused  me  of 
knowing  little  about  accreditation  associa- 
tions, the  old  National  Commission  on  Ac- 
redltlng,  or  the  Council  on  Postsecondary 
Accreditation  (COPA),  I  would  have  scoffed 
In  disbelief:  but  your  accusation  would  have 
been  correct. 

In  many  ways  I  was  a  president  most  naive 
about  accreditation  matters.  I  fought  what 
was  apparent — visiting  teams  representing  a 
myriad  of  professional  accrediting  bodies 
Journeying  to  our  campus  In  a  continuing 
parade  offering  recommendations  not  re- 
quired by  the  standards.  I  saw  those  groups 
playing  the  old  game  of  visiting  with  faculty 
members,  scolding  them  mildly,  asking  what 
demands  they  wanted  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and.  then,  passing  off  those  In-house 
demands  as  requirements  for  accreditation 
or  reaccredltatlon.  TbAt  was  something  tan- 
gible with  which  to  grapple.  I  could  curse, 
kick  the  desk,  threaten  to  disregard  the  final 
report,  look  for  ways  to  comply  while  not 
complying,  and  write  COPA.  Fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  writing  to  COPA  during  tho 
early  years  of  the  Council's  life  was  futile: 
they  were  too  busy  getting  ready  to  do 
something  someday  whUe  the  rest  of  us  were 
losing  hope  that  COPA  would  ever  become 


the  agency  desperately  needed  to  end  the 
growing  belief  that  accreditation  Is  too  ex- 
pensive and  too  complicated  to  hold  oiu* 
attention  much  longer. 

So  our  committee  sallied  forth  wanting  to 
nudge  the  sleeping  COPA  giant  Into  activity 
to  see  If  It  could  become  the  catalyst  we 
all  needed:  and.  lo  and  behold,  we  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  something  we  did 
not  know  existed  In  the  form  discovered. 
We  all  knew,  I  suspect,  that  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  kept  a  list  of  accepted  ac- 
crediting societies,  but  we  never  dreamed 
last  December  of  the  menace  that  activity 
was  fostering:  keeping  a  list  seems  to  be 
docile  and  harmless  enough.  How  wrong  we 
were,  and  how  frightened  we  became  when 
the  mystery  of  OE's  accrediting  function 
became  more  apparent. 

As  Is  often  the  case  In  Federal  bureaucra- 
cies, something  simple  and  uncomplicated 
has  a  way  of  developing  into  an  empire  of 
immense  and  frightening  proportions.  Be- 
cause of  abuses  that  came  out  of  the  World 
War  n.  G.I.  BUI  of  Rights,  Congress,  when 
passing  the  Veterans  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962  (better  known  as  the  Korean 
War  G.I.  BUI),  provided,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  publish  a  list  of  recognized  accredita- 
tion agencies.  During  the  hearings  preced- 
ing passage  of  the  act,  members  of  Congress 
made  It  clear  that  they  would  not  tolerate  a 
repetition  of  the  fraud  and  abuses  that  ac- 
companied the  life  of  the  World  War  11  bill. 
So,  following  the  advice  offered  by  educa- 
tional associations  testifying  at  the  hearings, 
Congress  decided  to  rely  upon  the  accrediting 
bodies  for  the  ptirpose  of  identifying  educa- 
tional Institutions  of  quality  and  legitimacy. 
These  bodies.  It  was  hoped,  would  weed  out 
the  fly-by-nlght  institutions  created  solely 
to  take  advantage  of  the  funds  available  to 
veterans  to  whom  accreditation  meant 
nothing.  That  is  all  Congress  was  trying  to 
accomplish  in  that  portion  of  the  bill — an 
admirable  effort  to  eliminate  one  of  the  few 
black  marks  against  the  World  War  n  act. 
So  the  Korean  War  G.I.  Bill  carried  the  sim- 
ple charge  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  must  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  associa- 
tions that  were  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  reliable  authorities  that  could 
verify  the  quality  of  educational  Institutions 
or  programs  in  higher  learning  the  country 
over. 

In  true  Hegelian  fashion,  that  simple  effort 
to  eliminate  past  abuse  started  much  of  the 
trouble  we  face  today.  The  publication  of  a 
list  was  a  simple  request  which  should  have 
been  done  yearly  In  a  rather  routine  way  as, 
I  believe.  Congress  required  in  the  law.  They 
meant  for  accrediting  societies  to  Judge  the 
worth  of  programs  and  Institutions:  how- 
ever, by  giving  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion the  right  to  decide  which  accrediting 
associations  should  be  Included  on  the  list, 
the  act  encouraged  mischief  by  Inadvertently 
placing  the  Office  of  Education  squarely  in 
the  middle  of  the  accreditation  business: 
and  the  act  made  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation the  most  powerful  national  figure  in 
the  accreditation  field. 

If  an  accrediting  society  did  not  appear 
on  the  Commissioner's  list  or  if  an  institu- 
tion's programs  were  not  accredited  by  one 
of  the  organizations  on  the  Commissioner's 
lUt,  Federal  funds  for  programs  accredited 
by  that  association  would  not  be  available 
to  Institutions.  Federal  statute  upon  Fed- 
eral statute  since  1962  has  required  ac- 
creditation before  funds  are  available  to  an 
Institution,  though  that  requirement  will 
probably  be  modified  or  changed  soon:  and 
It  la  the  Commissioner's  list  that  Is  the 
accreditation  Bible  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  determine  If  college  X  or  university 
Y  Is  accredited  in  that  field  and,  therefore, 
eligible  for  funds  under  some  twenty-five 


Federal  programs  currently  supporting 
higher  education.  Including  VA.  funds  avail- 
able through  states. 

What  tremendous  power  and  authority  the 
Commissioner's  office  has  by  controlling  the 
pursestrlngs  tied  to  accreditation!  Though 
the  Commissioner  maintains  that  all  is  as  it 
should  be  because  he  handles  matters  In  an 
unbiased  way  through  professionals  seeking 
cofnmon  denominators  In  defining  excel- 
lence, quality,  and  viability,  the  truth  U  that 
his  accreditation  arm — the  Division  of  Eligi- 
bility and  Agency  Evaluation  of  the  XJ3. 
Office  of  Education,  headed  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Proffitt — is  a  bureaucratic  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  And  last  year  I  did  not  even  know 
that  Division  existed. 

Through  visiting,  probing,  and  reading,  we 
were  guided  to  John  Proffitfs  office  last  Jan- 
uary— an  office  lost  in  a  sea  of  offices  that 
emphasize  the  complexity  of  the  most  com- 
plicated bureaucracy  known  to  man — OB.  At 
I  tramped  down  endless  halls  with  rows  upoo 
rows  of  offices  reeking  sameneae,  I  worried,  at 
first,  about  ever  finding  the  right  office  and, 
then,  about  ever  finding  my  way  out  when 
the  interview  was  over.  But  what  I  learned 
In  the  interview  scared  me  more  than  the 
poaslbillty  of  walking  endlessly  through  the 
quagmire  that  Is  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  head  of  the  Division  Is  John  Proffitt, 
a  genial,  honest,  and  dedicated  bureaucrat 
who  heaped  scorn  on  the  private  sector,  ee- 
peclaay  COPA,  and  defended  admirably  the 
people's  right  to  be  championed  by  a  people's 
agency:  he  maintained  that  accreditation 
sodetles  needed  constant  Federal  attention 
to  remain  honesit  and  responsive.  Why 
couldnt  COPA  do  that  Job,  I  asked  Ignor- 
antly?  I  was  told  that  one  private  organiza- 
tion cannoit  monitor,  cajole,  and/or  correct 
the  machinations  of  other  private  organiza- 
tions: only  the  even  hand  of  the  Federal 
government  could  do  the  Job  as  it  ought  to 
be  done.  COPA  will  never  work;  the  Commit- 
tee should  be  disbanded:  and  that  was  that! 
I  was  told  that  Congress  would  never  accept 
a  list  of  accreditation  associations  provided 
by  anyone  other  than  the  Oommissioner  of 
Education. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  I 
later  asked  fifteen  Congressmen  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  that  Division,  if  they  knew 
what  the  Division  was  doing,  and  if  they 
knew  the  power  Mr.  Proffitt  wielded.  All  an- 
swered negatively  which  made  me  feel  better 
about  being  so  dumb  as  I  strolled  through 
that  graveyard  of  offices  last  January  looking 
for  John  Proffitt.  But  feeling  better  momen- 
tarily does  not  a  solution  render,  colleagues, 
and  I  want  to  stete  emphatically  that  this 
Division  is,  at  worst,  a  menace  to  our  very 
existence  and,  at  beet,  a  troublesome  foe  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

Just  think  of  it — out  of  a  simple  congres- 
sional desire  to  determine  which  colleagues 
and  universities  were  accredited  has  evolved 
a  bureaucracy  employing  dozens,  probably 
hundreds,  of  people  who  In  1962,  1969,  1974, 
and  now  In  1979  have  developed  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  accreditation  of  accredit- 
ing associations.  They  define  the  scope  of 
accreditation,  offer  a  list  of  mandatory  defi- 
nitions, publish  a  list  of  accredited  organiza- 
tions, give  Initial  recognition  and  renewal  of 
recognition,  and  develop  specific  accrediu- 
tlon  criteria,  including  scope  of  operations, 
organization,  procedures,  responsibility,  reli- 
ability, and  a  long  section  on  the  Division's 
need  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  relate  a  full 
history  of  the  Division  these  twenty-seven 
years  past.  Allow  me,  though,  to  offer  Isolated 
comments  to  tickle  your  fancy  or  worry  you 
a  bit.  Since  1952,  the  request  that  the  Com- 
missioner publish  an  accurate  list  of  ac- 
ceptable accrediting  associations  has  been 
repeated  In  twenty-three  other  statutory  au- 
thorities relating  to  the  needs  of  six  Federal 
agencies  requiring  assurances  on  the  quality 
of  education  or  training  offered  by  educa- 
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tlonal  institutions  or  programs.  Today,  espe- 
cially out  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  within  the  Office  of  Education  alone, 
accreditation  by  a  natlonaUy  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  is  necessary  If 
an  educational  institution  Is  to  apply  for 
participation  In  some  twenty-five  different 
Federal  programs. 

Until  1968,  the  Commissioner  more  or  less 
simply  listed  those  accrediting  societies  and 
institutions  known  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
nation's  academic  community.  But  in  1968, 
the  Commissioner  created  the  Accreditation 
and  Institutional  Eligibility  staff — now  the 
Division  of  EHlglblUty  and  Agency  Evalua- 
tion— to  take  over,  expand,  and  systematize 
these  growing  activities. 

The  Division  was  given  four  tasks  that  have 
remained  intact  since:  1.  continually  review 
procedures,  policies,  and  Issues  In  the  area 
of  OE's  interests  and  responsibilities  relative 
to  accreditation  and  eligibility  for  funding: 
2.  administer  the  eligibility  for  funding  of 
postsecondary  educational  institutions:  3. 
administer  the  process  whereby  accrediting 
associations  secure  initial  and  renewed  rec- 
ognition by  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 
and  4.  provide  administrative  support  for  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and  In- 
stitutional Eligibility.  That  body— fifteen  In 
number  and  still  functioning  today — was  cre- 
ated that  year  under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  The  Advisory  Committee  Is 
composed  of  persons  appointed  for  three  year 
terms  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  from  various 
segments  of  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
education  community,  the  student/youth 
population,  state  departments  of  education, 
professional  associations,  and  the  general 
public. 

A  study  of  those  who  have  served  to  do  so 
now  reveals  the  presence  of  talented  col- 
leagues working  actively  on  the  Committee 
under  a  fifteen  i>olnt  charge.  Two  of  the  Im- 
portant charges  are  1 .  to  reevaluate  each  ac- 
crediting agency  on  the  Commissioner's  list 
at  his  discretion,  or  at  least  once  every  four 
years;  and  2.  whenever  the  Commissioner 
grants  recognition  or  renewal  of  recognition 
to  an  accrediting  agency  or  association,  he 
defines  specifically  the  scope  of  that  recog- 
nition :  the  Advisory  Committee  Is  to  monitor 
that  authority  and  to  recommend  modifica- 
tion of  that  scope  if  the  agency  desires  modi- 
fication and  If  the  Committee  agrees. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Division  has  modi- 
fled  Its  scope  of  authority.  From  1969  to 
1974,  the  Division  generally  reviewed  agen- 
cies on  the  Commissioner's  list  and  others 
hoping  to  be  added.  In  1974,  though,  an  Im- 
portant change  took  place  with  the  addition 
of  a  new  section  dealing  with  the  "responsi- 
bility" of  accrediting  agencies — an  added 
criteria  reflecting  from  that  time  onward, 
the  quasi-public  nature  of  accreditation. 
And  this  is  where  a  great  deal  of  today's 
trouble  began.  The  requirement  that  accred- 
itation associations  be  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  the  public — whatever  that 
means — has  encouraged  charges  of  unrea- 
sonableness and  claims  of  Indefensible  sub- 
jectivity against  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Division  as  they  have  gone  about  the 
business  of  conducting  nearly  two  hundred 
reviews  of  accrediting  agencies  seeking  either 
Initial  recognition  or  renewal  of  recognition 
since  mld-1974. 

By  the  beginning  of  1979,  the  Commis- 
sioner's list  of  recognized  accrediting  agen- 
cies contained  seventy-four  agencies  In 
fields  as  diverse  as  cosmetology,  interior  de- 
sign, theology,  and  medicine.  The  number 
of  regional  accrediting  commissions  recog- 
nized by  the  Commissioner  stands  at  thir- 
teen. Over  half  of  the  agencies  recognized 
deal  with  health  functions;  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  list  are  agencies  dealing  with 
marriage  and  family  counseling,  noncoUegi- 
ate  continuing  education,  and  surgical  tech- 
nologist education. 


Many  of  the  complaints  revolve.  In  one 
way  or  another,  around  control  of  eligibility 
for  funding.  The  list,  at  the  beginning,  in- 
cluded those  accrediting  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions eligible  for  Federal  funding  under 
certain  acts.  Through  the  years,  more  and 
more  groups  have  complained  that  the  list 
has  evolved  into  something  else — a  catalog 
of  all  accreditation  agencies,  many  of  which 
do  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  Federal  fund- 
ing. They  argue  that  this  is  an  arbitrary 
broadening  of  the  original  recognition  au- 
thority which  1.  creates  additional  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  for  unnecessary  reviews;  2. 
generates  proliferation  of  accrediting  agen- 
cies; and  3.  (most  Important  of  all)  tacitly 
implies  "that  USOE  serves  as  the  enfran- 
chlser  of  accrediting  bodies."  Herein  lies  the 
major  danger,  ranking,  I  believe,  ahead  of 
other  OE's  control  of  money  and  its  Illegal 
competition  with  COPA  as  the  legitimate 
accreditor  of  accreditation  societies.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  the  Division  of  EUglblUty  and 
Agency  Evaluation  would.  Indeed,  like  to  be 
and  probably  Is  the  enfranchlser  of  all  ac- 
crediting bodies.  By  Interpretations  given  to 
the  original  charge,  and  by  controlling  Fed- 
eral dollars,  the  Division  Is  dangerously  close 
to  full  control. 

This  year — yea  at  the  present  time — the 
Office  of  Education  Is  preparing  a  fourth 
edition  to  Its  own  criteria  by  adding  a  new 
controlling  mechanism.  The  1974  edition  in- 
cluded the  "responsibility"  section — by  defi- 
nition a  section  that  is  almost  totally  sub- 
jective In  nature  causing  much  concern 
among  those  who  do  not  want  others  defin- 
ing the  word  "responsibility"  for  them.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  a  dangerous  section  offer- 
ing a  new.  Insidious  watchword — "Integrity." 
The  "integrity"  section  will  require  an  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  to  "provide 
assurance  of  institutional  or  program  in- 
tegrity." By  that  is  meant:  1.  an  assessment 
of  whether  or  not  an  institution  or  program 
has  sufficient  fiscal  strength  to  maintain  ed- 
ucational quality;  2.  an  assessment  of  the 
Institution's  or  program's  management  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  effectiveness  of  management  In  main- 
taining educational  quality;  3.  a  require- 
ment that  the  institution  or  program  assure 
that  off-campus,  including  out-of-state  op- 
erations or  extensions,  are  equivalent  in 
quality  to  similar  programs  operated  at  Its 
main  campus  or  base  of  ojjeratlons;  and  4. 
to  review  any  contractual  relation  of  the  In- 
stitution or  program  dealing  with  recruit- 
ment of  students  and  the  delivery  of  educa- 
tional services  In  terms  of  the  Impact  of 
these  relations  or  arrangements  upon  the 
quality  and  Integrity  of  the  Institution's 
programs. 

If  these  four  new  commandments  don't 
scare  you,  nothing  will.  When  confronted  by 
our  fears  about  the  total  subjectivity  of 
these  requirements,  John  Proffit  stated  that 
"this  proposed  section  Is  really  not  that  new, 
different,  or  drastic."  He  tried  to  liken  It  to 
a  natural  extension  of  the  "recognition" 
clauses,  but  he  showed  his  true  colors  by 
accusing  COPA,  its  officials,  and  accredita- 
tion associations  of  Interferring  in  the  gov- 
ernment's business.  "In  my  estimation," 
Proffit  wrote,  "the  issue  of  integrity  Is  the 
most  Important  issue  today  facing  the  ac- 
creditation community.  It  is  a  two-pronged 
issue.  Not  only  should  accrediting  agencies 
continue  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
reliable  authorities  concerning  the  quality 
and  Integrity  of  the  institutions  or  programs 
they  accredit,  but  accrediting  agencies  also 
must  establish  that  they  themselves  can  be 
regarded  as  organizations  of  integrity  by 
Institutions,  states,  and  Federal  Government 
and  other  organizations."  In  other  words, 
Proffit  maintains  that  all  accreditation  aaao- 
clatlons  are  by  nature  Irresponsible,  non- 
responsive,  and  unreliable  and  will  remain 
so  until  they  pass  the  Integrity  standards  he 


and  his  cronies  establish.  Hogwaaht  Wliat 
ever  happened  to  coUeagueship,  innocence 
until  the  proof  of  guilt,  and  tnist.  His  state- 
ment is  Big  Brotherlsm  at  Its  worst. 

When  confronted  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  be  thinks  Federal  and  State 
authorities  wiU  find  that  accrediting  agan- 
cles  satisfactorily  address  the  Issue  of  insti- 
tutional or  program  integrity,  Proffit  did  not 
respond  one  way  or  another.  Bather  be 
added  an  ominous  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  "used  to  believe  that  accredltatUm 
Is  not  an  end  unto  Itself — but  rather  that 
the  end  Is  Its  result,  the  aseeHment  of 
quality  and  Integrity.  However,  today  I  am 
inclined  to  argue  that  It  is  also  an  end  to 
Itself."  Since  when  did  process  become  the 
golden  fleece  we  are  seeking!  "My  formula 
for  the  future  would  read  this  way,"  John 
Proffit  added.  "1.  Efforts  shovdd  be  made  to 
achieve  a  better  delineation  of  the  rolee  of 
the  Federal  government.  State  governments, 
and  accrediting  agencies.  In  order  to  develop 
a  strong  consensus  to  buUd  on  the  triad 
partnerships.  2.  Better  communication 
should  be  developed  among  the  components 
of  the  triad  partnerships.  3.  There  shoiild 
be  developed  new  and  mutually  acceptable 
patterns  of  Interrelationships  among  the 
components  of  the  triad  partnership  and 
mutual  support  of  the  legitimate  role  of 
each  component — to  the  end  that  fear.  Jeal- 
ousy, misunderstanding,  and  contention 
among  the  States,  Federal  government,  and 
accrediting  agencies  are  eradicated." 

I  couldn't  agree  more  with  Proffit 's  clos- 
ing words.  But  how  can  bis  Division  buUd 
mutual  trust  and  respect  If  It  continues 
buUdlng  an  en^>ire;  if  it  becomes  the  de- 
flner  of  words  such  as  "responsibility"  and 
"integrity";  and  If  it  insists  on  being  the 
enfranchlser  of  all  accreditation  bodies, 
while  denying  that  institutions  of  higher 
learning  can.  In  reality,  poUce  themselves.  A 
year  ago  I  agreed  with  the  statement  that 
we  are  not  doing  all  we  should  to  poUce  our 
own  accreditation  societies;  I  still  feel  that 
way.  Some  professional  associations  infuriate 
me  as  much  as  ever.  But  I  have  cast  my  lot 
with  COPA  these  days;  it  may  be  the  last, 
best  hope  of  independent  and  responsible 
accreditation  processes  controlled  by  higher 
education  itself  and  not  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. If  so,  COPA,  get  your  horses  on  the 
track  and  get  in  the  race  before  it's  all  over 
and  we  are  left  with  one  more  all -encom- 
passing Federal  bureaucracy  hovering  above 
us  like  an  amorphoiu  mass  of  cotton  candy 
continually  denying  that  higher  education 
can  monitor  its  own  btisiness.  I  happen  to 
come  from  a  state  where  autonomy  is  reality 
and  not  a  dirty  word;  I  appreciate  that  fact 
more  each  day  and  I  hope  my  coUeagues 
agree  as  we  address,  together,  the  creeping 
Federal  accreditation  control  that  is  about 
to  swamp  an  unsuspecting  community  of 
educators.^ 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cunnt- 
LAND)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  begins  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  It  is  important 
for  us  to  commemorate  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  honor  of  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  who  strive 
to  be  free,  but  are  afflicted  with  the  In- 
tolerable rule  and  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  January  22,  1918,  Ukraine  declared 
its  independence  from  Russia  and  estab- 
lished a  democratic  republic.  Their  inde- 
pendence   was    short-lived,    but    their 
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nationalism  Is  strong  and  true.  Under 
Soviet  enslavement,  the  Ukrainians  have 
been  starved,  imprisoned,  and  tortured; 
but  never  have  the  Soviets  been  able  to 
eradicate  the  Ukrainian  quest  for  free- 
dom. I  know  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  the  hope  that  Ukraine  will 
one  day  be  a  free  nation  which  can  deter- 
mine its  own  future. 

Ukraine's  history  clearly  shows  the 
ugliness  of  Soviet  imperialism.  The  rest 
of  the  world  must  be  ready  to  stop  Soviet 
expansion  into  independent  coimtries, 
and  the  United  States  should  lead  that 
opposition.  The  unprovoked  aggression 
into  Afghanistan  is  a  shocking  example 
of  just  such  a  move  by  the  Russians.  It 
is  our  duty,  indeed,  the  duty  of  all  na- 
tions who  wish  to  be  free,  to  forcefully 
demand  that  the  Russians  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan.  The  subjugation  of 
Ukraine  by  the  U.S.S.R.  should  not  be 
repeated  in  Afghanistan  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  On  this  special  ob- 
servance of  Ukrainian  independence,  let 
us  commit  ourselves  to  uphold  freedom 
around  the  world.* 


EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 

CREDIT     ADJUSTMENT     ACT     OP 
1978 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978.  President  Carter's  re- 
cent decision  to  suspend  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  brought  imforeseen 
pressure  onto  the  Nation's  farm  econ- 
omy. While  the  President  has  offered  a 
number  of  initiatives  aimed  at  minimiz- 
ing the  economic  costs  to  farmers,  it  ap- 
pears that  more  help  may  be  needed. 

A  simple,  inexpensive,  and  cost-effec- 
tive method  of  helping  farmers  is  to  as- 
sure that  they  will  have  the  financial  re- 
sources they  will  need  to  put  in  the  next 
year's  crops  and  to  service  existing  debts. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  answer  to  the 
economic  problems  farmers  confront  to- 
day. According  to  recent  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
commodities,  services,  interest,  taxes,  and 
wage  rates  now  stands  at  about  256.  A 
year  ago,  it  stood  at  224.  That  means  pro- 
duction costs  rose  14.3  percent  during  1 
year.  At  the  same  time,  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  rose  only  about 
8  percent. 

And,  at  a  time  when  many  farmers  are 
slipping  fxuther  behind  financially,  the 
President  annoimces  an  embargo  on 
grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  we  passed  a  bill  to  help  financially 
strapped  farmers  consolidate  and  refi- 
nance their  debts.  This  program  has 
worked  well  but  will  expire  May  15,  1980, 
unless  action  is  taken  to  extend  it. 

Farmers  do  not  work  their  ways  out 
of  financial  problems  in  1  year,  generally. 
It  takes  time.  A  farmer  may  have  bor- 
rowed up  to  the  $400,000  authorized  in 
the  original  bill.  With  this  money,  he 
probably  was  able  to  bring  his  payments 


to  a  more  manageable  level.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  he  is  in  a  position 
where  a  commercial  lender  would  con- 
sider him  a  good  risk. 

If  he  paid  back  $40,000  of  his  loan  in 
the  past  year,  his  outstanding  balance 
would  be  $360,000.  This  spring  he  will 
need  to  put  a  crop  in  the  ground  or,  pos- 
sibly, replace  some  livestock.  If  we  ex- 
tend this  program,  he  will  be  able  to  turn 
to  Farmers  Home  and  borrow  back  up 
to  the  Umit.  If  we  are  committed  to 
saving  the  family  farm,  this  very  mod- 
est program  is  essential  for  the  marginal 
operations  that  give  agriculture  its  fu- 
ture diversity. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  program 
for  1  year,  this  bill  would  increase  the 
individual  loan  limitation  imder  this  pro- 
gram from  $400,000  to  $600,000.  Right 
now,  a  farmer  can  borrow  up  to  $650,000 
through  the  various  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  loan  programs.  All 
this  provision  would  do  is  increase  that 
proportion  of  the  money  borrowed  from 
PmHA  through  the  economic  emergency 
program.  It  would  help  farmers  meet 
rising  production  costs. 

Because  of  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, $3.76  billion  of  the  authorized  $4 
billion  has  been  used.  For  that  reason, 
this  bill  also  amends  the  original  act  to 
increase  the  overall  funding  authoriza- 
tion to  $6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  just  one  of  a 
number  of  initiati/es  that  can  help  our 
American  farmers  adjust  to  President 
Carter's  grain  embargo.  I  think  it  is  an 
eflScient,  cost-effective  method  of  help- 
ing meet  the  President's  objective  of 
minimizing  the  adverse  economic  effects 
of  the  grain  embargo.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.* 


sionism  and  other  forms  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion as  well  as  do  what  we  can  to  keep  the 
issue  of  human  rights  alive  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.* 


INTERNAL  EXILE  OF  DR.  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV  BY  SOVIET  AUTHOR- 
ITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  and  outraged  by  the  latest  Soviet 
action  regarding  their  ongoing  attempts 
to  stifle  internal  dissent.  By  stripping 
Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  of  his 
state  honors  and  sending  him  and  his 
wife  into  internal  exile;  far  from  his 
home  in  Moscow,  to  the  city  of  Gorki. 

Though  considered  the  father  of  the 
Soviet  hydrogen  bomb,  Sakharov  has  be- 
come the  most  prominent  and  persistent 
critic  of  the  Soviet  Union's  human  rights 
record.  In  1975,  he  received  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Peace  for  his  defense  of  hmnan 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Recently, 
Western  reports  indicated  that  Sakharov 
backs  a  boycott  of  the  simimer  Olympic 
games  to  be  held  in  Moscow  and  has 
called  on  the  world  to  take  steps  to  force 
the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Afghani- 
stan. 

I  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  insist  that 
he  be  allowed  to  either  resume  his  former 
activities  or  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
leave  the  U.SJ5.R.  if  he  so  desires. 

Additionally,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
do  whatever  we  can  to  stop  Soviet  expan- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  O. 
Douglas,  who  died  last  Saturday,  was  an 
extraordinary  man  of  rare  achievements 
and  unique  distinctions. 

The  salient  facts  of  his  dramatic 
career  are  etched  in  history  now:  He 
was,  at  40,  the  youngest  man  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  128  years  when 
President  Roosevelt  named  him  in  1939 
to  the  seat  which  had  been  held  by 
Justice  Brandeis.  When  he  retired  in 
1975,  he  had  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  longer  than  any  other  man  in 
history,  36  years  and  7  months.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  Justices  in  the 
Court's  history,  producing  a  total  of 
1,306  written  opinions. 

Those  are  impressive  facts,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  to  the  record  some  nonstatis- 
tical  facts  and  thoughts  about  tliis 
amazing  man  which  are  equally  im- 
portant. 

He  was  curious  about  this  world,  trav- 
eled throughout  its  continents  and 
wrote  eloquently  about  its  marvelous  de- 
tails, as  in  this  passage  about  the  flora 
of  the  Northwestern   United  States: 

I  never  see  the  bltterroot  blooming  among 
the  sage  without  feeling  that  I  should  take 
off  my  hat  and  stand  in  adoration  of  the 
wondrous  skills  of  the  Creator. 

William  O.  Douglas  climbed  moun- 
tains and  hiked  new  trails  and  studied 
history  and  cared  deeply  about  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  issues  of  his 
times.  Those  interests  and  concerns 
moved  him  to  write  more  than  20  books. 

He  brought  the  same  energy,  individ- 
ualism, freshness,  and  creativity — along 
with  respectful  attention  to  detail — to 
his  work  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  praised  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  for  his  "un- 
bounded energy  •  •  •  lightning  mind 
and  prodigious  work  habits." 

Many  students  and  reporters  of  the 
Supreme  Court  emphasized  the  brilliance 
of  his  dissenting  opinions.  But  the  fact 
is  that  he  wrote  almost  as  many  opin- 
ions expressing  the  majority  view  as  he 
wrote  dissenting  opinions — and  many  of 
those  Douglas  dissents  subsequently  be- 
came the  majority  view. 

Because  he  was  such  an  individualist, 
he  did  not  particularly  like  the  work  on 
the  Court  during  the  first  months  and 
years  of  his  service,  as  he  admitted  in 
1971.  But  because  he  was  such  a  positive, 
committed  man,  ho  added : 

It  took  me  two  years  to  get  used  to  the 
routines.  •  •  •  Later  I  came  to  appreciate 
the  chance  for  quiet  and  reflection  and  In- 
dependence, and  I  became  greatly  absorbed 
In  the  Court's  work. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  consistently, 
clearly  and  courageously  supported  and 
defended  the  individual  freedoms  and 
rights  promised  by  the  Constitution,  par- 
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ticularly  the  first  amendment  right  of 
free  speech. 

He  never  viewed  himself  or  the  Court 
as  separate  from  two  forces  central  to 
his  philosophy. 

First,  in  describing  the  job  of  a  member 
of  the  Court,  he  said : 

The  problem  Is  to  think  through  what  you 
conceive  as  the  grand  design  (of  the  Con- 
stitution) and  fit  the  cases  Into  It. 

The  second  was  what  he  called  "law 
responsive  to  human  need." 

Those  two  forces — the  Constitution 
and  a  sense  of  human  need — served  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  and  his  work  for  Amer- 
ica brilliantly.  They  were  cornerstones 
of  his  integrity. 

The  Nation  Is  grateful  now  for  his 
long  and  distinguished  service.  I  am 
grateful  that  I  knew  and  appreciated 
William  O.  Douglas  for  so  many  years.9 


FAMILY  FARM  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  in 
America  often  hear  their  representatives 
in  government  praise  the  family  farmer 
as  the  backbone  of  the  rural  economy 
and  the  foimdation  upon  which  this 
country  was  built.  Despite  this  professed 
allegiance  to  the  family  farm  system,  we 
have  seen  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  drop  fnmi  6.8  million  in 
1935  to  2.3  million  in  1974,  with  a  pro- 
jected drop  by  next  year  to  imder  1.5 
million  farms.  The  average  size  of  an 
American  farm  has  risen  from  197  acres 
in  1940  to  440  acres  in  1974.  Further- 
more, less  than  one-half  of  all  farmland 
is  owned  by  the  farm  operator. 

U.S.  ftirm  policies  have  tended  to  fuel 
the  trend  toward  laxger  and  fewer  farms 
with  production-oriented,  crop-specific 
government  payments  to  farmers,  and 
continued  emphasis  upon  specialization, 
large  size,  and  mechanization  in  agricul- 
tural research,  education,  and  extension. 
U.S.  tax  policy  gives  the  large  farmer 
competitive  advantages  in  allowing  arti- 
ficial accounting  losses  to  be  credited 
against  substantial  off-farm  income  in 
the  filing  of  income  taxes,  and  in  allow- 
ing the  use  of  cash  accounting  by  large 
farmers  who  can  then  exclude  their  in- 
ventories in  figuring  profits  and  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  see  that  our  ac- 
tion regarding  family  farms  does  not 
live  up  to  our  rhetoric.  Our  actions  have 
contradicted  our  words,  and  the  decline 
of  small-  and  medium-sized  farms  and 
small  towns  in  America  stands  as  at 
silent  yet  tragic  witness  to  that  fact. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question.  Is 
the  family  farm  worthy  of  the  high 
praise  we  give  it  in  our  oratory?  If  we 
find  that  it  is  worthy,  the  inevitable  next 
question  is.  What  can  be  done  to  foster 
the  family  farm  system  in  our  Nation? 
Let  us  consider  the  first  questlcm. 

Is  the  preservation  and  fostering  of 
the  family  farm  system  in  America  im- 
portant? I  beUeve  it  is.  for  the  foUow- 
ing  reasons.  First,  a  strong  family  farm 
system  supports  a  strong  rural  and  na- 
tional economy.  A  number  of  prosperous 
small-  and  medium-sized  farms  clus- 


tered around  a  rural  town  means  that 
there  are  more  farm  families  busdng 
goods  and  services  from  the  local  com- 
munity, which  results  in  a  healthy  com- 
munity with  a  larger  tax  base  to  sup- 
port good  schools,  health  care  systems, 
and  other  services  so  important  to  all  of 
us.  ITiese  town  merchants  and  profes- 
sionals then  create  a  demand  for  goods 
from  other  aresis  of  the  Nation,  thus 
bolstering  trade  throughout  the  United 
States.  And  if  a  decent  income  is  earned 
by  farmers  and  therefore  by  rural 
townspeople,  the  need  to  migrate  to  the 
cities  to  find  work  is  eliminated  as  well, 
thus  reducing  urban  unemployment  and 
congestion. 

Second,  the  family  farm  system  of 
agriculture  in  America  should  be  sup- 
ported because  the  livelihood  of  the 
family  farmer  and  his  posterity  are  tied 
not  only  to  the  immediate  productivity 
of  the  land,  but  to  the  soil's  long-range 
ability  to  nourish  a  crop  as  well.  To  the 
family  farmer,  farming  is  not  just  a  way 
to  make  a  living,  it  is  even  more  a  way 
to  live.  Perhaps  this  is  why  we  give  the 
family  farm  such  a  privileged  place  in 
our  oratory,  because  it  represents  a 
rootedness  in  the  earth  which  our  an- 
cestors knew  much  more  intimately  than 
we  as  a  nation  know  today.  The  small- 
and  medium-sized  family  farmers  can 
give  better  attention  to  conservation 
practices  because  they  know  their  land, 
and  they  know  that  their  livelihood  and 
the  well-being  of  their  children  depend 
on  caring  for  the  soil. 

The  third  reason  I  give  you  in  support 
of  family  farming  is  that  we  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  world  are  beginning  to  see  the 
end  of  the  ready  availability  of  fossil 
fuels.  Just  in  this  i>ast  year  farmers  have 
needed  assurances  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  they  would  receive  the 
gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  necessary  to 
harvest  this  year's  crop.  American  agri- 
culture, as  it  has  moved  toward  larger 
and  fewer  farms,  has  increased  the  de- 
pendence upon  petrochemicals  for  both 
tractor  fuel  and  fertilizers  while  decreas- 
ing its  dependence  upon  other  nonpe- 
troleum  forms  of  energy,  such  as  animal 
labor,  windpower,  and  human  effort. 
Small-  and  medium-sized  family  farms, 
by  c<Hitrast,  are  less  energy-intensive 
and  more  labor-intensive.  In  addition, 
production  of  alcohol  by  farm  and  com- 
munity based  operations  can  lead  to  en- 
ergy independence  for  agriculture  and 
ease  the  energy  crimch  while  America 
moves  toward  other  renewable  forms  of 
energy. 

My  fourth  reason  for  advocating  the 
strengthening  of  the  family  farm  is  that 
a  system  of  family  farms,  as  opposed  to 
a  system  of  fewer,  larger  farms,  provides 
for  a  widely  dispersed  basis  of  rural  eco- 
nomic power,  so  important  for  the  fimc- 
tioning  of  a  true  democracy,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  knew.  For  where  a  few  own  the 
land  of  a  nation  and  the  food  and  fiber 
it  produces,  competition  dies,  and  the 
few  who  profit  thereby  are  ever  more  in- 
fluential within  a  government  meant  to 
be  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

For  £J1  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  that 
we  in  this  deliberating  body  translate 
our  words  of  support  for  the  family  farm 
into  positive  action  for  the  family  farm. 


rural  America,  and  indeed  ail  of  Amer- 
ica. This  leads  us  to  consider  the  second 
question  which  I  offered  at  the  beginning 
of  my  speech,  "What  can  be  done  to 
foster  the  family  farm  system  in  the 
United  States?" 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today,  the 
Family  Farm  Development  Act  of  1980. 
which  is  designed  to  improve  the  market 
position  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
farmers.  The  Family  Farm  Devel(^>- 
ment  Act  authorizes  research  and  train- 
ing programs  oriented  toward  the 
technological  needs  of  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized farmers;  provides  loans  for 
implementation  of  sustainable  agricul- 
tural practices;  eliminates  unfair  tax 
breaks  which  big  farmers  exploit;  pro- 
vides grants  to  strengthen  the  family 
ownership  of  farms;  establishes  a  small- 
scale  fuel  alcohol  program;  expands  di- 
rect marketing  activities;  controls  im- 
warranted  increases  in  consumer  food 
prices;  and  authorizes  legal  services  to 
low-income  farmers  and  rural  people. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  soon 
be  introducing  other  bills  which  will 
provide  for  more  adequate  farm  income. 
Fair  income  for  farmers  would  not  only 
help  reduce  farm  debt,  which  has 
reached  an  all-time  high,  but  also  would, 
as  we  have  seen,  benefit  rural  commimi- 
t'es  and  the  national  economy  as  well. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  family 
farm  system  is  indeed  important  to  the 
future  economic,  social,  and  political  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation.  I  propose  broad- 
based  action,  starting  with  this  bill,  the 
FamUy  Farm  Development  Act  of  1980. 
to  strengthen  the  historically  sound  agri- 
cultural system  of  family  farm  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States.  In  the  1980's, 
we  in  this  Nat'on  must  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  limits  of  our  planet  while 
still  moving  forward  in  farsighted  ways 
to  utilize  nature's  benefits  for  the  good 
of  all  of  humanity.  We  must  real'ze  that, 
contrary  to  Agriculture  Department  pol- 
icies of  the  past  several  decades,  bigger 
is  not  necessarily  better  in  farming. 

We  need  to  realize  that,  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor, 
the  more  persons  who  participate  in  pro- 
duction and  who  own  their  assets  free 
and  clear,  the  less  likely  the  chance  for 
monopoly  control  to  deny  himian  dignity 
and  ignore  human  needs.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will  be  an  advance- 
ment toward,  not  a  retreat  from  a  broad- 
based,  strong  American  agriculture, 
economy,  and  society.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  Mr.  Nolan  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  Family  Farm  Development  Act, 
a  comprehensive  package  of  initiatives 
designed  to  reemphaslze  the  needs  of 
small  and  moderate-sized  family  farms. 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  over  a  year's 
effort  by  a  number  of  farming,  rural  de- 
velopment, and  church  groups  concerned 
with  the  declining  number  of  farms,  the 
resulting  impact  on  rural  communities, 
and  the  Federal  Government's  lack  of 
action  to  correct  the  situation. 

As  in  so  many  areas,  we  In  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole 
have  been  charmed  by  the  easily  digested 
national  average  figures  that  have  come 
to  describe  American  agriculture.  We 
look  with  pride  at  net  farm  income  fig- 
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ures  without  wonrtog  about  how  that 
income  is  distributed  among  the  farming 
population.  We  applaud  figures  showing 
record  production  levels  and  neglect  the 
drastic  decline  in  the  number  of  farms. 
We  pass  legislation  and  devise  programs 
to  help  farmers  without  noticing  that 
only  those  farmers  with  accountants  and 
tax  lawyers  can  take  fuU  advantage  of 
them.  In  fact,  judging  from  patterns  of 
farm  ownership  by  nonfarming  profes- 
sionals. It  sometimes  seems  that  these 
laws  were  written  to  benefit  the  lawyers, 
doctors,  accountants,  and  other  inves- 
tors rather  than  the  farmer. 

ftor  too  long  we  have  emphasized  the 
"get  big  or  get  out"  policy  started  under 
former  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz.  We 
occasionally  make  noble  gestures  and 
fine  speeches  about  the  family  farm  but 
do  little  to  correct  the  trends  that  are 
working  to  eliminate  them.  The  time  has 
come  for  some  meaningful  action. 

This  legislation  is  not  an  attempt  to 
turn  back  the  hands  of  time  to  recreate 
an  Idealized  view  of  rural  lifestyles. 
Farming  has  become  a  complicated  pro- 
fession demanding  management,  invest- 
ment, and  technical  skills  in  order  to 
compete  in  a  market  that  is  influenced 
as  much  by  crop  conditions  in  Brtizll  as 
by  the  rain  falling  on  a  farmer's  own 
crops.  Large  agribusiness  concerns  can 
hire  specialists  for  each  of  these  func- 
tions while  the  fam'ly  farmer  must  be 
able  to  do  all  of  these  things  himself. 
This  Increasing  complexity  was  brought 
home  to  me  recently  when  I  heard  about 
a  young  man  from  a  farming  family  who 
has  chosen  to  go  to  law  school  rather 
than  work  on  his  family's  farm  because 
he  "wasn't  smart  enough  to  be  a  farmer." 

WlMit  this  legislation  attempts  to  do  is 
to  direct  government  resources  toward 
providing  the  information,  training,  and 
financial  incentives  that  the  family 
fanner  requires  today.  Most  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  programs  were 
enacted  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dependent family  fanner:  agricultural 
research  to  investigate  areas  requiring 
sci^itlflc  expertise  beyond  the  fsuTner's 
ability,  an  agricultural  extension  service 
to  share  and  apply  this  knowledge,  a 
price  support  and  financing  system 
suited  to  the  unique  economics  of  agri- 
culture. The  loss  of  1,000  farms 
a  week  In  this  Nation  at  the  same  time 
that  net  farming  income  figures  are 
shown  to  be  increasing  indicates  to  me 
that  the  original  purpose  of  all  of  these 
programs  has  been  misdirected  and  some 
reorientation  is  needed. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  the 
f^unlly  farm  oriented  research,  exten- 
sion, and  economic  programs  envisioned 
by  this  bill  are  directed  at  fanning  op- 
erations that  should  be  culled  out,  that 
the  small  and  medium  farms  are  inef- 
ficient operations.  Some  may  say  that 
these  programs  will  stretch  existing 
funding  thin  and  further  divide  the 
fixed  pot  at  USDA.  I  do  not  agree. 

The  shift  toward  fewer  and  larger 
fanns  may  please  desk-bound  econo- 
mists but  it  is  contributing  to  erosion 
and  neglect  of  conservation  practices 
that  threaten  the  long-term  viability  of 
agriculture.    Cropping    decisirais    made 


from  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  land 
being  farmed,  cannot  be  made  with  the 
same  care  as  those  performed  by  a 
farmer  who  is  faced  every  morning  with 
the  legacy  of  his  decision.  Even  with  land 
farmed  close  to  the  nonfarming  investors 
who  own  it,  decisions  are  based  more  on 
conditions  in  the  market  rather  than  the 
condition  of  the  land. 

And  those  who  worry  about  the  fixed 
pot  of  money  available  for  agriculture 
and  the  declining  agricultural  research 
budget  need  look  no  farther  than  the 
decline  in  political  power  that  results 
from  so  many  farm  families — voting 
farmers — leaving  the  land.  I  vividly  re- 
call a  recent  news  report  on  the  Iowa 
caucuses  that  described  the  farm  voting 
block  as  "mostly  symbolic,  no  longer 
having  the  power  it  once  had."  If  the 
agricultural  sector  is  to  regsdn  the  level 
of  influence  it  once  had  in  setting  na- 
tional policy,  or  even  maintain  Its  pres- 
ent level,  it  needs  to  begin  looking  at 
nimibers  of  voters,  meaning  numbers  of 
farmers. 

This  legislation  also  seeks  to  link 
more  closely  the  farmer  producers  and 
the  consumer.  New  and  expanded  mar- 
ketmg  programs  would  allow  both  the 
fanner  and  the  consumer  a  greater 
range  of  alternatives.  The  direct  mar- 
keting program  discussed  in  the  bill 
would,  for  many  products  and  commodi- 
ties, allow  the  farmers  to  obtain  a  better 
price  for  their  products  while  providing 
the  ccmsumer  with  cheaper  and  fresher 
food.  The  food  price  review  board  would 
alsD  work  toward  clarifying  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  food  marketing  system  in 
this  country  and  dispel  the  mythical 
adversary  role  between  fanner  and  con- 
sumer. As  consiuners  in  cities  and  towns 
begin  to  better  understand  the  role  of 
the  farmer  in  the  food  marketing  sys- 
tem, the  farmer  will  benefit  from  in- 
creased support. 

I  do  not  envison  this  comprehensive 
imckage  rolling  through  Congress  in  a 
burst  of  newfound  enthusiasm  for  the 
family  farmer.  It  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  move  the  pieces  through  the 
legislative  process  and  much  work  after 
that  to  see  the  programs  through 
implementation . 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
limited  resource  farmer's  loan  program 
in  Farmers  Home  Administration,  a  part 
of  the  Family  Farm  Development  Act  as 
Introduced  in  the  95th  Congress.  This 
program  has  had  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse among  fanners  and  Congress  has 
just  earmarked  25  percent  of  the  FmHA 
operating  and  ownership  loans  for  the 
program.  Designed  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  limited-resource  farmers,  the 
program  seeks  to  serve  the  smaller  farm 
operations  facing  credit  difficulties  in 
today's  tight  money  market. 

If  we  can  move  the  other  pieces  of  this 
bill  as  the  opportimity  presents  itself. 
Congress  can  begin  to  rebuild  the  struc- 
ture of  American  agriculture  to  meet 
our  economic  and  human  needs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  examine  this  legisla- 
tion and  join  us  in  this  effort. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
legislation: 


The  Faicilt  Farm   Deveiopmemt  Act:   a 

SUMMAKT 
TTTLX    I:     PAMXLT     FARM    DEVEU>PMENT    SERVICt 

This  Title  establishes  a  Family  Farm  De- 
velopment Service  within  the  USDA  to  focui 
attention  on  the  family  farmer's  problems. 
This  Service  would  have  the  authority  to: 

(1)  Coordinate  activities  within  the  USDA 
concerning  development  and  maintenance 
of  small  and  moderate -sized  famUy  farms; 

(2)  Evaluate  the  impact  of  USDA  actlvltle* 
on  small  and  family  farmers  and  communi- 
cate this  evaluation  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually with  reconmiendatlons  for  changes; 

(3)  Develop  a  national  long-term  plan  to 
provide  the  incentives  for  the  development 
and  application  of  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency, productivity,  conservation  practices, 
marketing  capabilities  and  economic  viabil- 
ity of  small  and  medium-sized  family  farms; 
and  report  this  plan  to  Congress  In  3>4 
years;  (4)  Set  up  a  Family  Farm  Assist- 
ance Board  to  provide  research  and  educa- 
tion grants. 

xrrLEs  n  and  iu:   research,  education, 

DEMONSTRATION    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

A.  Research  programs 

The  USDA,  through  the  Family  Farm  De- 
velopment Service,  will  give  grants  to  orga- 
nizations, Individuals,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, agencies  of  a  state  or  local  government 
and  other  federal  agencies  to  conduct  re- 
search concerning  small  and  moderate-sized 
famUy  farms.  This  research  shall  Include 
the  following:  (1)  Why  the  number  of 
farms  In  this  country  has  declined  and  how 
this  trend  could  be  reversed;  (2)  Land  own- 
ership; (3)  How  to  enhance  the  life-style 
of  small  and  moderate-sized  family  farmers, 
Including  community  services;  (4)  How  to 
develop  energy  eCBclent,  appropriate  farm 
techniques  and  technologies  that  are  low-ln- 
cost  and  environmentally  protective;  (5) 
How  to  increase  and  Improve  nutrient  levels 
and  humus  content  of  the  soil.  Increase  soil 
productivity  and  reduce  nutrient  run-oft 
and  water  pollution  from  farming;  (6)  How 
to  Improve  methods  of  Integrated  pest  con- 
trol; (7)  Studies  of  agricultural  methods 
used  In  other  countries  and  potential  appli- 
cation m  the  U.S. 

B.  Education,  training,  and  demonstration 
programs 

The  FFDA  creates  several  new  programs 
and  amends  old  ones  In  order  to  change  the 
emphasis  of  existing  education  and  demon- 
stration programs.  Including:  (1)  Broaden- 
ing the  small  farm  extension  program  (often 
called  the  "para-professlonal  program")  to 
Include  every  state.  It  will  give  small  farmers 
financial,  managerial,  credit,  bookkeeping, 
marketing,  conservation  and  cropping  as- 
sistance. The  para-professlonals  shall  be  local 
people,  preferably  small  farmers  themselves, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible;  (2)  Estab- 
lishing Farm  Demonstration  and  Treilnlng 
Centers  In  rural  areas  of  each  state  to  help 
train  new  farmers  In  Improved  methods  of 
small  and  moderate-sized  farming  and  simul- 
taneously demonstrate  the  new  methods  and 
technologies  being  researched  which  are  en- 
ergy-efOclent,  low-ln-coet,  and  environmen- 
tally protective;  (3)  Training  at  least  one 
USDA  agent  per  state  to  work  with  small 
and  family  farmers  to  Install  and  operate  ap- 
propriate technology  on  the  ftrm.  (4)  Estab- 
lishing a  program  to  teach  and  demonstrate 
sustainable  agriculture  and  Integrated  pest 
control  methods,  soil  and  water  conservation 
methods,  and  methods  which  increase  the 
humus  content  of  the  soil  to  family  fanners; 
(5)  Authorizing  the  creation  of  a  new  USDA 
"Apprenticeship  Program"  to  provide  In- 
struction In  agricultural  practices  geared  to- 
ward application  on  small  and  medlum-slced 
family  farms. 
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TirLK  TV:    FARMEU    HOME   LOAN   FROGHAMS 

This  title  changes  Farmers  Home  Loan 
programs  so  that  they  offer  low  Interest,  bal- 
loon repayment  loans  to  farmers  who  Initiate 
sustainable  agriculture  techniques  or  Inte- 
grated pest  management  programs.  It  also 
makes  loans  available  to  farmers  who  want 
to  InstaU  appropriate  technology  on  their 
farms. 

TITU  V:  TAX  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

The  Family  Farm  Development  Act  changes 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  help  prevent 
non-farm  corporations  and  outside  Investors 
from  using  losses  or  expenses  from  farming 
to  offset  profits  earned  off  the  farm.  To  do 
this,  the  FFDA  makes  the  following  changes 
in  tax  laws:  (1)  The  total  amount  of  tax 
deductions  allowable  for  a  farmer  cannot  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  gross 
Income  derived  from  farming  plus  a  maxi- 
mum of  $17,600  In  non-farm  gross  Income. 
In  cases  where  non-farm  Income  exceeds 
117.600  (the  current  median  national  In- 
come) ,  the  allowable  non-farm  Income  total 
will  be  reduced  by  that  excess,  but  not  below 
zero;  (2)  Farmers  whose  gross  income  from 
farming  exceeds  $100,000  would  have  to  use 
accrual  (as  opposed  to  cash)  accounting 
methods  to  determine  taxable  Income;  (3) 
Foreign  Investors  will  be  required  to  pay  cap- 
ital gains  on  profits  made  from  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  farm  or  other  rural  land;  (4)  For- 
eign Investors  will  be  required  to  report 
farm  or  rural  land  buildings,  sales  or  acaul- 
sltlons  to  the  I.R.S. 

TITLE  VI :   GRANTS  TO  COMMtTNrnES  FOR  PAMILT 
PAKM  OWNERSHIP 

This  title  provides  for  federal  grants 
through  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
to  county  or  city  governments  or  local  com- 
munity development  organizations  for  the 
purchase  of  farmland.  The  grant  recipient 
wlU  esUbllsh  a  revolving  loan  fund  which 
(»n  then  sell  the  land  to  new,  small  or  llm- 
"ed  resource  family  farmers.  The  land  can 
be  sold  m  parcels  no  larger  than  the  smaller 
of  640  acres  or  twice  the  average  farm  size 
in  the  county  in  which  the  parcel  Is  located 
A  board  made  up  of  representative  members 
of  the  local  community  will  administer  and 
oveieee  the  program  In  each  community. 

TITLE   Vn:    SMALL   SCALE    ALCOHOL 
PRODUCTION 

This  title  sets  up  a  program  of  federally, 
tasured.  low  interest  loans  available  to  com- 
munities, non-profit  organizations,  coopera- 
tives individuals  and  community  develop- 
ment corporations  (CDC)  for  the  construc- 
u  sn^  r^""  f^*'"  '"^  •  P'*°*«  ^^°^  capacity 
plants.  (Alcohol,  when  combined  with  gaso- 
line, produces  gasohol).  Under  this  title 
pianu  can  be  operated  m  one  of  several 
ways:  on  the  farm  for  direct  use  by  a  farmer 
or  group  of  farmers;  In  a  community,  run  by 
a  community  development  corporation  or 
eo^eratlve.  etc.,  or  as  a  portable  unit  oper- 
ated by  a  farmers'  cooperative,  a  CDC  etc 
for  use  by  farmers  in  a  specified  geographical 

"TLE    vn:     NEW    FARM     MARKETINC    PEOOIUMS 

This  title  creates  several  marketing  pro- 
Pjams  and  expands  some  existing  ones.  The 
utle  broadens  the  authority  of  the  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  to  give  small  and  mod- 
Mate-slzed  family  farmers  the  technical  as- 
Mstance  and  Information  necessary  to  estab- 
rnh  marketing  cooperatives.  The  title  also 
airects  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to 
waiuate  its  programs  m  order  to  determine 
u»e  extent  to  which  they  aid  small  and  mod- 
erate-sized famUy  farmers  and  to  determine 
ways  they  could  be  made  more  useful  to  such 
farmers. 

Under  thU  title,  the  National  School  Lunch 
»™gram  is  changed  so  that  states  can  use  a 
poruon  or  the  federal  aUotment  they  are 


given  to  purchase  federal  surplus  commodi- 
ties to  create  a  fund  with  which  to  purchase 
state-grown  surplus  commodities. 

This  title  also  eatabllshes  a  Federal-State 
Direct  Marketing  Program  that  will  permit 
a  state  government  or  private  non-prc^t  or- 
ganization to  submit  a  proposal  to  USDA 
for  the  creation  of  a  state-wide  direct  mar- 
keting system.  Programs  will  be  funded  on 
a  75/26  federal-state  or  federal -nonprofit  m- 
stltutlon  basis.  Program  monies  will  be 
awarded  for  a  three-year  period  and  will 
cover  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
marketing  systems.  Selection  will  be  made 
on  a  competitive  grants  basis. 

TTTLES    IX    AND    XI:    FOOD    PRICE    REVIEW    BOARD/ 
UNFAIR  TRADE   PRACTICES 

These  two  titles  of  the  FFDA  would  do  the 
following:  (1)  Set  up  a  Food  Price  Review 
Board  housed  In  USDA,  which  would  have 
oversight  authority  over  Increases  In  food 
prices.  Board  would  represent  the  Interests 
of  farmers,  consumers,  the  food  Industry  and 
federal  agencies.  This  Board  would  conduct 
hearings  to  Investigate  causes  of  food  price 
Increases.  It  would  also  have  the  authority 
to  recommend  to  the  President  that  he  roll 
back  food  prices  If  Increases  are  found  to  be 
unwarranted;  (2)  Require  that  the  USDA 
publish  regularly  for  aU  major  food  com- 
modities a  comparison  of  consumer  retaU 
prices  and  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
those  commodities  on  a  unit  price  basis.  This 
information  would  be  posted  In  all  retail 
food  stores  under  regulations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  USDA. 

TITLE    X:    LEGAL    SERVICES    TO   FARMERS   AND 
RURAL   PEOPLE 

The  Family  Farm  Development  Act  would 
increase  the  funding  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  by  (30  million  to  provide  legal 
services  to  rural  people,  with  an  emphasis 
on  farmers,  partlculairly  for  problems  related 
to  the  ownership  and  operations  of  farms.  $1 
million  of  these  funds  will  fund  research  and 
dissemination  of  that  research  on  legal/ad- 
ministrative issues  related  to  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  farms.  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration will  be  required  to  publish  a  report 
each  year  documenting  Its  services  and  pro- 
grams to  farmers  and  rural  people.^ 


GAMBLERS  FIND  ANTHONY  DOLLAR 
UNLUCKY  LADY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ankunzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  gam- 
blers like  to  have  Lady  Luck  with  them 
when  they  play,  but  apparently  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  who  appears  on  the  new  dollar 
coin,  is  not  that  lady,  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  casinos  at  Atlantic  City. 

It  seems  that  gamblers  would  rather 
play  with  the  large  Eisenhower  dollar 
rather  than  the  new  mini-dollar.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  New  Jersey  Casino 
Control  Commission,  slot  machines  that 
accept  the  Eisenhower  got  an  average 
of  53,500  plays  per  month,  while  ma- 
chines that  accepted  the  Anthony  dollar 
only  averaged  43,000  per  month.  In  No- 
vember 1979.  $26  million  were  played 
in  the  Resorts  International  Casino's 
dollar  slot  machines,  which  accept  only 
the  large  Elsenhower  dollar.  Only  $15 
million  went  into  the  Boardwalk  Re- 
gency's Anthony  slot  machines. 

What  makes  these  figiires  even  more 
remarkable  is  that  the  odds  from  the 
Anthony  machines  are  better.  The  Elsen- 
hower machines  keep  on  the  average 
about  12.3  cents  for  every  dollar  played. 
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The  Anthony  machines  keep  only  10.7 
cents  on  the  dollar  Even  so,  play  on 
the  mini-dollar  machines  has  been  so 
disappointing  that  the  Boardwalk  Re- 
gency has  cut  back  on  its  slot  machine 
play. 

An  official  at  one  of  the  casinos  stated : 
It  was  a  psychological  advantage  to  haw 
a  nice  big  coin  so  you  can  bear  the  nolae 
and  the  clanging  when  you  hit  u  winner. 

That  observation  is  a  good  example  of 
how  far  off  the  mart  predictions  the 
Mint  made  about  this  coin  were.  In  one 
of  its  brochures,  the  Mint  claimed  that 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  dollar  coin 
would  be  that  it  was  "easy  to  hear  when 
dropped."  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that 
gamblers  have  found  just  the  opposite  to 
be  true. 

This  lack  of  acceptance  of  the  new 
dollar  coin  in  the  gambling  casinos  may 
have  its  beneficial  side,  however.  Some 
of  the  casinos  are  experimenting  with 
50-cent  machines  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty In  getting  enough  quantities  of 
the  large  Eisenhower  dollar  and  the 
gamblers'  aversion  to  the  smaller  dol- 
lar. It  is  possible  that  these  half-doUar 
machines  may  become  more  pc^jular 
than  the  Anthony  machines.  If  that  Is 
so,  the  Anthony  dollar  will  show  that 
it  does  have  an  adavantage  over  the 
larger  dollar.  Tlirough  its  unpopularity 
it  will  encourage  people  to  spend  50  cents 
rather  than  $1  in  playing  the  slot 
machines  and  thereby  help  save  people's 
money.* 


WE'RE  NO.  1 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Coelho)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  statistics  were  released  which 
will  bring  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  the 
California  agriculture  community.  The 
State  food  and  agriculture  department 
reported  farm  income  in  1979  to  have 
reached  a  nationwide  high  of  $12  billion, 
an  increase  of  16  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  Production  rose  by  a  rate  of 
10  percent.  Again,  California  has  re- 
tained its  longtime  position  as  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  farm  State. 

A  recent  survey  of  American  farming 
in  the  Economist  characterized  Cali- 
fornia farmland  as  "a  Garden  of  Eden, 
a  grower  of  almost  everything  and  the 
richest  agricultmtd  State  in  the  Union." 

Usually  when  one  thinks  of  California, 
they  think  of  the  sunny  beaches  and 
scenic  coastline.  They  think  of  the 
glamour  of  chic  Beverly  Hills  specialty 
shops,  the  excitement  of  Hollywood 
movie  sets,  the  beauty  of  San  Francisco. 
Few  realize,  however,  that  agriculture  Is 
the  State's  greatest  single  source  of 
wealth.  It  is  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  one  quarter  of  the  Nation's  table 
food,  and  directly  or  indirectly  provides 
jobs  for  one  out  of  every  three  Call- 
fomians.  Each  year,  California  produces 
the  greatest  variety  of  fresh  fruits, 
grains,  vegetables,  meats,  and  poultry 
available  anywhere  in  the  world. 

California  ranks  first  In  the  Nation 
In  the  production  of  46  types  of  crops 
and  livestock  and  second  In  15  otherB. 
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California  supplies  more  than  a  third  of 
the  fruit  and  a  fourth  of  the  vegetables 
grown  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
90  percent  of  all  apricots,  dates,  figs, 
grapes,  raisins,  lemons,  dried  prunes, 
nectarines,  pomegranates,  persimmons, 
olives,  broccoU,  avocados,  artichokes, 
walnuts,  and  almonds  in  the  United 
States  are  grown  in  California. 

The  state  is  the  leading  grower  of 
sugar  beets,  barley,  tomatoes,  celery, 
onions,  garlic,  saSlower,  lettuce,  spinlch, 
chili  peppers,  lima  beans,  asparagus, 
brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
plums,  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  can- 
taloupe, honeydew  and  Persian  melons, 
honey,  eggs  and  plants  and  flowers. 
Along  with  Florida,  California  contrib- 
utes the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  citrus  fruit, 
and  it  ranks  among  the  leading  producers 
of  hops,  cotton,  rice,  potatoes,  dry  beans, 
cucumbers,  parsley,  herba.  and  cherries. 

California  is  No.  1  in  the  production 
of  cottage  cheese,  frozen  dairy  desserts 
and  yogurt,  and  ranks  second  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  cream.  No  other 
State  exceeds  California  In  the  produc- 
tion of  processed  foods  and  beverages.  It 
is  the  leading  producer  of  domestic  wines 
and  brandies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  No.  1  agricultural  district  in  the  No. 
1  agricultural  State.  The  next  time  you 
think  of  California,  though,  think  of 
more  than  those  Sun-drenched  beaches 
and  all  that  lovely  scenery.  Think  of  all 
the  delicious  foods  that  are  your  fav- 
orites. Chances  are  they  come  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  oiu:  farmers  enjoy  growing 
as  much  as  you  enjoy  eating.* 


HJl.  6144— STEELHEAD  TROUT 
DECOMMERCIALIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
commercialization  of  steelhead  trout  is 
an  initiative  tliat  has  been  held  hostage 
for  years  while  a  comprehensive  solution 
to  a  range  of  fishing  problems  was  de- 
veloped. 

After  nearly  2  years  of  study  by  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Northwest 
Fisheries,  and  another  year  and  one-half 
of  negotiations  among  the  several  in- 
terest groups  involved,  the  administra- 
tion forwarded  a  proposed  bill  to  Con- 
gress that  addressed  only  peripherally 
the  steelhead  trout  issue. 

Basically,  the  situation  faced  by  this 
species  is  simple.  Less  than  100.000  steel- 
head trout  are  available  for  harvest  each 
year,  and  the  trend  in  this  number  has 
been  downward  since  State  law  that  pro- 
tected the  species  from  commercial  ex- 
ploitation was  overridden  by  Federal 
court  decisions  on  Indian  treaties. 

If  steelhead  trout  were  as  easily  en- 
hanced through  artificial  production  as 
some  species  of  salmon  have  proven  to  be. 
perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  to  take 
any  action  other  than  providing  addi- 
tional Federal  fxmding  assistance  to  the 
State.  Such  is  not  the  case.  And.  if  the  in- 
ability to  provide  the  minimal  funding 
necessary  to  meet  the  coxut-ordered 
monitoring  and  management  activities  is 


any  example,  the  Congress  cannot  expect 
to  ever  arrive  at  a  point  in  time  when 
the  needs  of  this  species  are  met  auto- 
matically. 

For  these  reasons  nine  Northwest 
Members  and  Representative  John 
DiNCELL  have  joined  me  in  introduction 
of  H.R.  6144  to  decommercialize  steel- 
head trout.  Oiu-  purpose  is  to  return 
steelhead  trout  to  their  former  game 
fish  status.  It  does  not  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit Indian  fishing.  It  simply  recognizes 
that  the  number  of  steelhead  available 
will  not  support  the  harvesting  pressure 
that  is  brought  to  bear  because  Indians 
are  allowed  to  sell  steelhead  trout.  And. 
because  there  has  been  tremendous  eco- 
nomic dislocation  among  all  segments  of 
the  fishing  community  as  conservation 
and  management  efforts  proceed,  H.R. 
6144  seeks  to  set  a  precedent  that  re- 
quires Federal  funding  to  offset  income 
loss. 

Many  have  assumed  that  prohibition 
of  sale  of  steelhead  is  a  treaty  right  ab- 
rogation that  must  be  compensated. 
However,  the  legislation  simply  attempts 
to  acknowledge  the  dwindling  status  of 
steelhead  trout  and  replace  net  fishing 
pressure  on  the  species  with  income  re- 
placement grants  before  other  Govern- 
ment action  is  forced  through  existing 
statute  that  would  require  a  cessation 
of  all  fishing  by  all  parties  on  the  fish. 

It  might  seem  farfetched  that  any- 
one could  foresee  a  time  when  the  spe- 
cies would  become  so  limited  in  number 
that  it  could  become  "threatened"  or 
"endangered."  As  long  as  it  was  a  game 
fish  only  and  sale  of  the  fish  was  pro- 
hibited, no  such  problem  was  envisioned. 
Hook  and  line  pressure  was  minimal  and 
selective.  But  conunercial  exploitation 
of  the  species  has  changed  all  that  and 
netting  of  the  fish  has  resulted  in  80  to 
90  percent  of  the  total  number  of  fish 
available  for  harvest  in  some  streams 
being  taken. 

It  is  fallacious  to  believe  an  initiative 
that  prohibits  the  sale  of  steelhead  trout 
will  bring  hardship  and  economic  ruin 
to  Indians  who  net  the  species.  Let  us 
examine  the  figures  involved.  The  best 
information  available  places  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  net  steelhead  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them  to  markets 
at  approximately  TOO.  They  catch  a  total 
of  nearly  50,000  fish.  H.R.  6144  contains 
a  provision  of  $10,000,000  to  replace  in- 
come lost  by  those  700  fishermen.  The 
funds  envisioned  by  the  legislation  pro- 
vide income  replacement  grants  for 
these  few  hundred  fishermen  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  in  any  case  the  bill  spe- 
cifically provides  for  continuing  the 
grant  program  as  long  as  the  act  re- 
mains in  place. 

The  bill  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
subsistence  and  ceremonial  catch  of 
steelhead  trout  by  Indians.  Nor  does  it 
provide  for  replacement  of  the  species 
by  salmon.  The  bill  simply  recognizes 
what  even  Judge  Boldt  recognized. 
There  must  be  a  concern  about  conser- 
vation of  species.  This  concern  cannot 
be  addressed  easily  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fractured  management  that  has  several 
Indian  tribes  determining  the  status  of 
the  stocks  on  the  many  reservations  and 
the  state  managing  all  other  areas. 
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H.R.  6144  is  separate  from  the  com- 
prehensive proposal  that  the  adminis- 
tration forwarded  to  Congress  in  mid- 
December,  but  it  could  become  an 
amendment  to  the  larger  bill.  Which- 
ever course  it  foUows,  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  steelhead  trout  is  a  se- 
vere problem  facing  the  region  and  must 
be  addressed  quickly  before  the  species 
becomes  endangered. 

To  insist  that  treaty  provisions  must 
be  met  regardless  of  all  other  consid- 
erations, ignores  the  certain  loss  of  this 
tremendous  game  fish  due  to  continual 
net  harvesting  of  the  species. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Though  other  approaches  offer  some  re- 
medial protection  this  legislation  Is  a 
thoughtfully  developed,  fair  minded  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  the  protection  of 
steelhead  while  minimizing  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  fishermen  who  currently 
derive  a  portion  of  their  income  from 
netting  and  selling  steelhead  trout.* 


MILITARY  SALES  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day been  informed — not  consulted— in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
that  previous  administration  assurances 
to  the  contrary.  Secretary  Brown  nego- 
tiated unspecified  mihtary  sales  to  China 
during  h's  recent  visit,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  asking  Congress  to 
authorize  such  sales  In  the  near  future. 

Delivered  to  my  subcommittee  today 
was  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  Thomas  B. 
Ross,  with  no  time  or  embargo  notice,  as 
follows : 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  or  Di- 
FENSE   (Public  Aftaos)   Thomas  B.  Ross 

Technology  transfer  was  one  of  the  major 
topics  of  discussion  during  Secretary  Brown's 
recent  visit  to  the  PRC.  During  his  discus- 
sion there,  he  Indicated  that  the  tJ.S.  Is 
prepared  to  sell  to  the  Chinese  clvUlan  tech- 
nology which  we  would  not  approve  for  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  position  grew  out 
of  the  visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale  to 
China  last  August.  While  the  discussions  with 
the  PRC  during  Secretary  Brown's  visit 
focused  primarily  on  the  sale  of  clvUlan 
technology,  designed  to  assist  China  In  Its 
Industrial  and  economic  modernization,  It 
was  recognized  that  some  of  the  technology 
could  also  be  used  for  mUltary  purposes. 

During  his  visit.  Secretary  Brown  also 
Indicated  that  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  con- 
sider, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the  sale  of 
certain  carefully  selected  Items  of  support 
equipment  also  suitable  for  military  use. 
e.g..  trucks,  communications  gear,  and  cer- 
tain types  of  early  warning  radar.  At  the 
same  time.  b«  made  clear  that  the  U.S.  has 
not  changed  Its  position  that  It  has  no  plans 
to  sell  arms  or  weapons  systems  to  China. 

No  decision  has  been  made  as  to  what 
specific  equipment  might  be  sold  to  China, 
nor  have  the  Chinese  made  specific  requests. 
We  are  studying  this  issue  carefully  now, 
have  Informed  Congress  of  our  Intent,  and 
have  held  preliminary  meetings  with  the 
Chinese  during  Secretary  Brown's  visit. 

The  above  statement  Is  a  classic  case  of 
bureaucratic  doubletalk.  If  early  warning 
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radar,  trucks  and  communications  gear 
are  not  military  equipment,  I  take  It 
nothing  short  of  nuclear  missiles  will  be 
considered  tnily  sensitive  by  the  admin- 
istration. Only  recently,  the  administra- 
tion has  noted  the  Soviet  use  of  trucks 
produced  by  the  Kama  River  plant — con- 
structed by  the  United  States — to  invade 
Afghanistan.  This  administration's 
memory  Is  apparently  very  short,  and 
very  selective. 

However,  there  are  some  larger  issues 
here — Issues  of  policy,  fact  and  prin- 
ciple— which  need  to  be  discussed. 

First,  today's  announcement  absolutely 
contradicts  previously  stated  administra- 
tion poUcy,  and  administration  state- 
ments to  my  subcommittee,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  PoUcy  and 
Trade,  during  our  futile  attempt  to  learn 
what  Secretary  Brown  would  discuss  be- 
fore he  went  to  China. 

Acting  on  the  assurances  we  received 
at  that  time  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Holbrooke.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Michael  Armacost.  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Roger  Sullivan,  my  subcommittee  subse- 
quently undertook  a  study  mission  to 
Asia,  where  we  met  with  the  leaders  of 
South  Korea,  Japan.  Taiwan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Indonesia,  Thailand,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Actively  encouraged  to  do  so  by  our 
respective  ambassadors — except  in  the 
PRC — our  delegation  assured  President 
Choe,  Prime  Minister  Ohira,  President 
Chaing.  President  Marcos.  President  Su- 
harto, Prime  Minister  Kriangsak.  their 
respective  Foreign  Ministers.  Defense 
Ministers,  and  other  key  public  and  pri- 
vate citizens  that  the  United  States  ap- 
preciated the  sensitivity  of  the  issue  of 
military  stssistance  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  that  it  had  no  plans 
to  authorize  such  assistance. 

Thus,  my  second  point  is  that  Members 
of  Congress  were  used  to  spread  false  as- 
surances to  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia. 
We  have  more  than  a  "credibility  gap" 
problem  here;  we  have  a  genuine  "shok- 
ku"  not  only  to  Japan,  which  has  still  not 
recovered  from  the  inept  administration 
handling  of  the  Korean  troop  withdrawal 
Issue,  but  also  to  our  other  friends  and 
allies  In  Asia — all  of  which  have  consid- 
erable, and  legitimate,  o.uestions  con- 
cerning the  Issue  of  U.S.  military  sales 
to  China. 

This  leads  to  the  third  point  I  would 
like  to  make  today — that  the  above  argu- 
ments are  doubly  serious  because  the 
case  for  direct  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
China  is  not  clear,  either  in  terms  of  its 
imolicatlons  for  the  United  States- 
China-Soviet  Union  "triangular  rela- 
tionship." or  in  terms  of  what  China 
plans  to  do  with  U  S.  backing. 

During  our  delegation's  mission  to 
Peking  last  week,  we  repeatedlv  asked 
too  Chinese  officials,  including  Vice  Pre- 
mier and  former  Foreign  Minister  Gi 
Pongfei.  and  Vice  Foreign  Minister 
Zhang  Hanjin,  to  specify  how  they  plan- 
ned to  back  up  the  United  States  In  all 
the  regions  of  the  world  In  which  they  so 
eloouently  criticize  U.S.  policies — par- 
ticularly In  the  Middle  East.  Afghani- 
stan, and  Pakistan. 

I  am  not  saying  that  at  some  time,  un- 
der  some    circumstances,    the   United 


States  should  not  consider  direct  mili- 
tary assistance  to  China.  But,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  when  the  Chinese 
refuse  to  commit  themselves  to  any  spe- 
cific course  of  action,  common,  parallel, 
or  any  of  the  other  current  cateh  phrases 
not  withstanding,  areas  of  vital  U.S.  and 
Western  interest  remain  the  recipients 
of  Chinese  rhetoric  only,  there  is  no 
"quid"  for  U.S.  assistance. 

The  Chinese  can  offer  only  two  appar- 
ent "quids"  in  return  for  U.S.  assist- 
ance— the  one  explicit  but  hardly  di- 
rect, the  other  implicit  at  b^. 

First,  the  Chinese  state  that  their 
stance  against  the  Soviet  Union  ties  up 
1  million  Russian  troops  which  could 
otherwise  be  deployed  against  Western 
Europe,  or  other  parts  of  the  world. 
However,  since  this  is  in  China's  direct 
self-Interest,  indeed,  self-defense,  I  find 
it  hardly  an  act  of  strategic  altruism,  or 
proof  of  Chinese  reliability  in  the  event 
of  the  need  for  concerted  action  with  the 
United  States  and  the  West  In  the  fact 
of  a  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  more  positive,  althoufirh  clear- 
ly in  a  negative  future  situation,  was  the 
inference  our  delegation  was  allowed  to 
draw  from  eliptical  Chinese  statements 
regarding  their  actions  should  Vietnam 
launch  a  full-scale  Invasion  of  Thailand. 
We  emerged  from  our  discussions  with 
senior  Chinese  officials  with  the  impres- 
sion that  China  would  use  military  force, 
or  at  least,  that  China  had  not  ruled  out 
in  advance  the  use  of  military  force,  in 
the  event  of  such  a  Vietnamese  invasion. 

Thus,  in  return  for  breaking  a  long- 
standing U.S.  poUcy,  founded  on  very 
sound  reservations  on  our  part,  as  well  as 
those  of  our  longstanding  friends  and 
allies  throughout  Asia,  the  best  we  can 
come  up  with  at  the  moment  is  the  im- 
pression that  the  Chinese  might  do 
something  If  Thailand  is  invaded,  but 
that  in  any  event,  we  would  have  to  wait 
and  see  even  then. 

I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  will 
require  some  specifics  before  we  can 
sign  off  on  any  military  sales  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  We  will  need 
to  know  what  the  United  States  will  be 
getting  in  return,  and  what  the  long- 
term  political  and  strategic  implications 
of  this  reversal  of  administration  policy 
will  be. 

Clearly,  today's  announcement  is  an 
opening  wedge,  taken  without  consulta- 
tion, which  directly  contradicts  what  we 
have  been  told  before. 

Our  Chinese  friends,  on  our  recent 
visit,  kept  saying,  in  effect,  "trust  us." 
This  Is  what  President  Carter  has  been 
asking  for  3  years. 

I  wish  it  were  that  easy.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTmCA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  oro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting to  the  House  today  a  notification 
from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  on 
proposed  financing  to  facilitate  the  sal*? 
of  $103.8  million  worth  of  McDornell 
Douglas  DC-10-30  jet  aircraft  to  SA- 


BENA  Belgian  World  Airlines  of  Bel- 
glum. 

The  Exlmbank  proposes  to  extend  a 
direct  credit  of  $62,287,200  and  to  guar- 
antee a  commercial  loan  of  $31,143,600 
to  enable  SABENA  to  purchase  two  DC- 
10-30  aircraft,  spare  engines,  and  related 
parts  and  services.  The  total  export  value 
of  the  sale  is  estimated  at  $103,812,000. 
In  additiCHi,  the  Exlmbank  is  prepared 
to  extend  a  preliminary  commitment  for 
future  financing  of  up  to  $50,417,000  to 
help  SABENA  buy  another  DC-10-30 
valued  at  $56,019,000.  SABENA  also  has 
indicated  It  may  submit  an  appUcaticm 
later  for  financing  of  a  fourth  aircraft. 
This  notification  has  been  referred  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Section  2(b)  <3)  (I)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  requires 
the  Bank  to  notify  the  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  financial  guarantees  or 
combinations  thereof  of  $100  million  or 
more.  Unless  Congress  determines  other- 
wise, the  Exlmbank  may  give  final  ap- 
proval to  the  transaction  after  25  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  notlficatlcm. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  corre- 
spondence from  the  Exlmbank  giving  the 
terms  and  details  of  this  proposed  trans- 
action. I  would  welcome  any  comments 
or  questions  my  colleagues  might  have 
on  this  financing  prc^xisal. 

Export-Import      Bank      or      the 
United  States. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  December  19, 1979. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

Chairman,    Subcommittee   on  Intemationat 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
Waahington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   In  accordance  with 
Section    2(b)  (3)  (1)     of    the    Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of   1945,  as  amended.  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  an  application  currently  pending  consid- 
eration by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  providing  you  with  a  copy    of  this  state- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

John-  L.  Moork.  Jr. 

EIxport-Import      Bank      of      the 
United  States. 

Washington,  DC.  December  18, 1979. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Hot7Ss 

op  Representattvxs, 
The  Speaker's  Room, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended,  Exlmbank,  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing transsMitlon  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Belgium: 

A.  description  of  transaction 
1.  Purpose 

Exlmbank  Is  prepared  to  make  a  credit  of 
$62,287,200  and  a  financial  guarantee  of  a 
commercial  loan  of  tSI. 143.600  (Commercial 
Loan)  available  to  SABENA  to  facUltate  the 
purchase  In  the  United  States  by  SABENA 
of  the  U.S.  components  of  two  new  McDon- 
nell Douglas  DC-10-30  Jet  aircraft,  spars 
engines  and  related  pejrta  and  services.  Th« 
tatai  U.S.  export  vaUie  for  this  transaction  Is 
estimated  to  be  •103,813.000. 

In  addition  to  the  aircraft  propossd  for 
sale  m  this  transaction.  Exlmbank  has  Issusd 
a  preliminary  commitment  to  SABBNA  Ux 
which  it  has  Indicated  the  terms  and  con* 
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dltloiu  under  which  It  vlU  be  prepared  to 
extend  tip  to  $£0,417,100  of  additional  fi- 
nancing to  SABENA  to  assist  It  In  the  pur- 
cbaae  of  one  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10-30 
Jet  aircraft  and  related  spare  parts  to  meet 
Its  needs  for  Increased  traffic  on  Its  routes 
and  replacement  of  its  Near  and  Par  Eastern 
fleet.  The  total  U.S.  export  value  for  these 
additional  purchases  is  estimated  to  be 
•M.019,000.  Furthermore,  SABENA  has  Indi- 
cated plans  to  purchase  one  additional  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  DC-10-30  for  which  It  may 
submit  an  ^plication  for  financing  to  Exlm- 
bank  at  a  later  date. 

The  Bxlmbank  Credit  and  Guarantee  for 
thla  transaction,  together  with  the  Exlm- 
bank  financing  contemplated  In  the  prelimi- 
nary commitment,  would  faU  within  the 
purview  of  cases  to  be  referred  to  Ck>ngre88 
under  Section  2(b)  (3)  (l)  of  the  Exlmbank 
Act. 

2.  Identity  of  the  borrower 
SABENA  Belgian  World  Airlines  Is  the 
national  airline  of  Belgium  and  Is  wholly 
owned  by  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Its  routes 
are  w(»-ldwlde  with  Its  principal  ones  being 
within  Bur(^>e  and  to  Africa  and  the  Far 
East.  Exlmbank  has  dealt  with  SABENA 
since  1966  and  aU  loan  repayments  have 
been  made  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  will  uncondi- 
tionally guarantee  repayment  of  the  Exlm- 
bank Credit  and  the  Commercial  Loan. 
3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  at  this  time  are  two  com- 
mercial Jet  aircraft  to  be  used  by  SABENA 
to  replace  aging  equipment  at  Its  operations 
m  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  and  to  service 
new  routes  in  these  areas  being  considered 
by  the  airline.  Delivery  of  the  aircraft  is 
scheduled  for  August  and  September  of  1980 
The  additional  aircraft  covered  by  the  pre- 
liminary commitment  will  be  exported  in 
if  LS^'^i  "t^"^"^  prlmaruy  for  routes 
^^^f^\^  ^""^  ^^*  Asia.  Par  Eastern 
and  Mldeastern  destinations. 

B.  KXPLA»ATION  OF  XXIMBANK  FINANCmo: 

1-  Reatona 
tolmbank's  financing  support  for  the  ex- 
port  of  VS.  aircraft  has  assisted  ITS  air- 
craft manufacturers  in  obtaining  approxl- 
mately  80  percent  of  the  world  market  for 
commercial  Jet  aircraft.  Through  1990  air- 
craft purchases  by  foreign  alrllnea  are  ex- 
pected to  account  for  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  aircraft  sales.  Over  the  next 

nnli^.?f^  ^"f"  ^'*"'  """Ke  foreign  alr- 
llnea wUl  be  undertaking  major  reequipment 
programs,  and  moot  alrUnes  choosing  a  nar- 
tlcular  aircraft  type  wiu  continue  with  fu- 
ture purchases  of  the  same  models  to  main- 
tain fleet  continuity.  During  these  next  few 
years  there  wUl  be  intense  competition  from 
.^^v.  **'«=^*  »n<»  engine  manufacturers 
and  they  will  be  supported  by  subsidized 
export  credit  from  government  sources.  Ex- 
lmbank beUeves  it  must  be  sensitive  to  pur- 

^r!f"*  °f*^  '*"^°8  ^^^  P«-»«»  of  new 
product  selection  to  Insure  that  U.S.  aircraft 

rSl!f.*  -°*'^"^'^*"""  ""  »ble  to  offer 
«^S^  fK  ?°*''*'"^  ^^""^  *»«'P"  "»eni  to 
sustain  their  position  as  a  leading  u.S.  ex- 
port  sector. 

Bxlmbank  is  prepared  to  extend  financing 
to  SABKNA  for  ninety  percent  of  the  US 
coetB  of  the  DC-10  aircraft  in  order  to  meet 
government-supported  subsidized  financing 
offned  In  support  of  a  competing  European 
Airbus  proposal. 

McDonnell  Douglas  estimates  that  the  ex- 
port of  these  two  DC-10  aircraft  will  provide 
1.176  man/years  of  work  for  Douglas  Air- 
craft, and  other  McDonnell  Douglas  sub- 
sidiaries. Additional  benefits  which  will  fiow 
to  the  United  States  from  the  transaction 
lacluds  stsaable  foUow-on  exports  of  span 


parts,    ground    support    and   other   related 
equipment. 

2.  The  flnanclrm  plan 
The  financing  plan  for  the  total  U.8.  pro- 
curement   supported    by    Exlmbank    is    as 
follows: 
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1976       1977 


1978 


1979 
(MU- 


Percent 

ofU.S. 

costo 

Amount 

Cash  payment. . . 

10 

30 
60 

100 

$10,381,200 

31. 143, 600 
62,287,200 

103,812,000 

Commercial  loan  (covered  by  the 

Exlmbank  guarantee) 

Eximbank  credit... 

Tow 

}6.3 
6.1 
6.2 


»7.0 

6.3 

'5.5 


(a)  Exlmbank  Charges.  The  Exlmbank 
credit  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
8.375%  per  annum.  Exlmbank  will  charge  a 
commitment  fee  of  »^  of  1%  per  annum  of 
the  undisbursed  amounts  of  the  Exlmbank 
Credit  and  a  guarantee  commitment  fee  of 
Vt  of  1%  per  annum  on  the  undisbursed 
amount  of  the  Commercial  Loan.  Exlmbank 
wlU  also  charge  a  guarantee  fee  of  '/j  of 
1%  per  anntun  on  the  outstanding  balance 
of  the  Commercial  Loan  by  SABENA. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms.  Aggregate  dis- 
bursements under  the  Commercial  Loan 
and  Exlmbank  Credit  will  be  repaid  by 
SABENA  In  a  repayment  schedule  of  20 
equal  semiannual  Installmente  beginning 
March  31,  1981.  The  Commercial  Loan  wUl 
be  repaid  from  the  first  through  the  seventh 
Installment  of  and  the  Exlmbank  Credit  will 
be  repaid  from  the  seventh  through  the 
twentieth  Installment  of  the  schedule. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  informa- 
tion on  Exlmbank  activity  In  and  economic 
data  on  the  country  Involved  In  this  trans- 
action. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moore.  Jr. 

ATTACHMENT  I 
EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  BELGIUM 
(as  of  Oct  31,  1979) 


4.S  6.0 

-2.0         «6.7 


6.8  6.0 

7.1        17.1 


GNPdata: 

Billions  of  dollars 
(nominal,  at 

8F  30  per  dollar)..    J88.2      J95.7      J101.9      Jill  3 
Growth  rate  (real) 

(percent).... 5.8         1.2  2.0  3  5 

Per  capita  (nominal).  J9, 100    J9,700    $10,300    (11300 
Fiscal  and  monetary  •    .»v. 

data: 
Government  deficits, 
including  invest- 
ments (billion  at 

BF  30  per  dollar)..      $4.4       J5.4 
Deficits  as  percent 

ofGNP 4.9         5.6 

increases  in  money 
supply  (percent)...      13.1         9.1 
Price  data  (percent): 
Consumer  price 

increases 9.2        7.1 

Wholesale  price 

increase 7.1         2.4 

Labor  data  (percent): 
Wage  increase 

(hourly) 11.5         9.1 

Unemployment 5.8         6.7 

Productivity  in- 
creases (manu- 
facturers)        9.7         7.6 

Balance  of  payments 
data  (Belgium  and 
Luxembourg)  (bil- 
lions of  dollars): 

Exports,  f.o.b 

Imports,  f.o.b 

Trade  balance 

Current  account 

balance  

Capital  account 

flows  (net) 

Overall  balance —.6  .3 

External  financial  posi- 
tion (billions  of  dollars 
at  BF  30  per  dollar): 
Net  foreign  assets  of 

banking  system $4.6       $3.8 

Reserve  data  (billions 
of  dollars): 

Foreign  exchange $3.5       $4.0 

Gold  (market  prices).      $5. 3       $6. 3 
Cover  for  months  of 
importo 3.0        3.1 
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4.3 


4.5 


.    $27.0 
.      27.6 

$33.4 
34.7 

$40.0 
41.0 

$43.0 
44.5 

-.6 

-1.3 

-1.0 

-1.5 

.      -.3 
-.3 

-.4 
.7 

-.6 
.3 

.2 
.4 

-.3 


$2.2      Ml.l 


$4.0      '$5.9 

$8.2    mil 


3.0 


3.1 


Outstanding  Undisbursed 

Direct  loans $65,287,020.00  0 

"f^'Mh' 16,826.99  0 

Financial  guarantM 7,973,795.46  0 

Bank  guarantees  and  other o 

Insurance: 

Medium  term 820,761.55  $17,838.45 

Shoitterm _ 23,800,071.95  0 

Total  lor  Belgium 97, 898, 475. 95^  17.838.45 


■  Januiry-June. 
'  lanuary-August 
'July. 
*  June. 
•September.* 
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Defaults  and  reschedulings 
In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
defaults  or  rescheduling  of  Export-Import 
Bank  cUrect  credits  for  U.S.  export  sales  In 
Belgliun. 

Economic  data:  Belgltmi. 

Area:  31,000  sq.  km. 

Popiilatlon:  9.8  million  (mid- 1977). 

Population  density:  317  per  sq.  km. 

Growth  rate :  0.2  percent. 


Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order  speech 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nolan)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Percent 


Sources  and  uses  of  national  product: 
Sources  (1977): 

Agriculture 

Industry '_]', 

Services,  including  Governfflmi' 

GOP 

Uses  (1977): 

Consumption 

Government l,\ 

Capital  formation l.\ 

Exporto  less  Importi 1 

GNP 


2 
38 

60 


100 


61 

17 

21 

1 


100 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Nblson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  after  12:30  to- 
day, on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi) .  for  January  23  and  24,  on 
account  of  illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dougherty)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  QuiLLEN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sebelius,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ritter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CouRTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LtTNDiNE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nolan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  immediately  prior  to 
the  vote  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dougherty)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pursell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  RUDD. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  LAGOBURSmO. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  RiTTEH. 

Mr.  Paul  in  five  instances.    . 
Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  CotTRTER. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNDiNE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Coblho. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Maguirk. 

Mr.  MiNKTA. 

ICr.  Ranoxl. 


Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Ms.  MncuLSKi. 

Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instancies. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  DoDD. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1730.  An  act  to  declare  that  title  to  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Bamah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pm.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  January  28,  1980, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3282.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Departmen*  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  ptopveoi  legislation  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
persons  from  foreign  countries  to  receive 
Instructions*  at  the  U.S.  MlUtary  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3283.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Secxirlty  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  United  States  readi- 
ness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain military  equipment  and  services  to 
Morocco  (Transmittal  No.  80-22),  pursuant 
to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3284.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of  the 
Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
equipment  and  services  to  Morocco  (Trans- 
mittal No.  80-23),  pvirsuant  to  section  813 
of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services. 

3285.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
progress  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  nego- 
tiated solution  of  the  (Cyprus  problem,  pur- 
suant to  section  620C(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Aot  of  1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-258)  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3286.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
equitable  tax  treatment  of  U.S.  citizens  liv- 
ing abroad,  pvirsuant  to  section  611  of 
Public  Law  95-426,  as  amended  (93  Stat. 
405) ;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3287.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Seciirlty  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  and  services  to 
Morocco  (Transmittal  No.  80-31),  piirsuant 


to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3288.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defenae 
Securtty  Assistance  Agency,  trmnsnltttng 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  Intention  to  offer  to 
seU  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Morocco  (Transmittal  No.  80-22).  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  BqMrt 
Control  Act;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Fonlgn 
Affairs. 

3289.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defenae 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  aervloea 
to  Morocco  (Transmittal  No.  80-23) ,  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AjDTalrs. 

3290.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b (a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  Interim  report  on  the 
planning  and  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games,  coverlxig 
fiscal  year  1978,  pursiiant  to  section  5  of 
PubUc  Law  94-427;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  the  Depart- 
ment's administration  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act,  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
Public  Law  89-755;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3293.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  Department  made  no  grants  under 
section  27  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  during  calendar  1979,  purstiant  to  sec- 
tion 27(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3294.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  sample  quarterly  re- 
ix>rt  on  the  supply  and  demand  for  middle 
dlstUlates  by  State,  pursuant  to  section  342 
(a)  of  Public  Law  9&-102;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CXjmmerce. 

3295.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
his  study  of  legal  requirements  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  Involved  in  consideration 
of  proposed  wholesale  electric  rate  increases, 
pursuant  to  section  207(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96- 
617;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

3296.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman, 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  transmitting 
the  1979  annual  report  of  the  Ck>mmlsslon. 
pvu-suant  to  section  510  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

3297.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
revision  to  a  previously  submitted  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Tnterna- 
rional  Trade  C^mmi<'slon  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3298.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audited  accounts  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  for  the  year  ended 
January  31,  1979,  pursuant  to  section  451  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
(40  VS.C.  193m-l)  (OaD-79-2,  December  5, 
1978) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Citik 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Hes.  534.  A  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.  Con.  Res.  249  urging  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  and  the  Olympic  com- 
mittees of  other  countries  to  take  certain 
actions  with  respect  to  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quests of  the  President.  (Rept.  No.  96-736). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  bills  and  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 
lOmitted  from  Record  of  January  23,  1980] 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 

H.R.  6284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  reduce  from 
20  percent  to  5  percent  the  minimum  short- 
fall of  petroleum  supplies  which  the  Presi- 
dent must  find  exists  before  a  rationing  con- 
tingency plan  may  be  put  into  effect  under 
section  202(d)(2)(A)  of  such  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

[Introduced  January  24, 1980] 
By    Mr.    BALDUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  AXaka.  and  Mr.  Coelho)  : 
H.R.  6285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Egg  Re- 
search and  Consumer  Information   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.   8286.   A   bill    to  amend   the   Federal 
charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  with 
respect   to   its   annual   report   to   Congress- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  6287.  A  bill  to  reinstate  the  tax  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  annuity  contracts  with 
reserves  based  on  a  segregated  asset  account 
as  they  existed  prior  to  issuance  of  Revenue 
Ruling  77-85;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoMKiai.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Wolit,  Mr.  Obkrstar, 
Mr.  DiGGs,  Mr.  Mitchkh.  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Faun- 
troy,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Rancel, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Woltt,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Oreen,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Led- 
nn.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Sbnsenbrenner,  Mr.  Brodhead,  and 
Mr.  Pascell)  : 
H.B.  6288.  A  blU  to  establish  the  African 
Development  Foundation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
HJl.  6280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Education  Organization  Act  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Private  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6280.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
gross     Income     of     individuals     who     have 
attained    the    age    of    62    interest    received 
during  any  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Baldus,  and 

Mr.  Nolan)  : 

H.B.  6291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 

Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 


and  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon 
Charter  Act  to  extend  and  increase  certain 
agricultural  loan  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  6292.  A  bill  to  restore  and  promote 
competition  in  the  marketing  of  motor  fuel 
by  prohibiting  the  control,  operation,  or  ac- 
quisition of  marketing  outlets  by  petroleum 
refiners,  producers  and  distributors,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  6293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  provide  that  certain 
overseas  activiUes  of  the  U.S.  Government 
may  be  undertaken  only  if  a  report  concern- 
ing the  proposed  activity  is  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate;  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE : 
HJl.  6294.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  establish  certain 
loan  levels  whenever  the  export  sales  of 
certain  commodities  are  suspended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  ArtI- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Bbown  of  California) : 
HJl.  6295.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  owner- 
ship and  development  of  family  farms,  to 
provide  for  research  and  education  relating 
to  family  farms,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  srtabilize  food  prices,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  production  of  industrial 
hydrocarbons  and  alcohols  from  agricultural 
commodities  and  forest  products,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  Education  and  Labor  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of    California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 

H.B.  6296.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  owner- 
ship and  development  of  family  farms  to 
provide  for  research  and  education  relating 
to  family  farms,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  stabilize  food  prices,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  production  of  industrial 
hydrocarbons  and  alcohols  from  agricultural 
commodities  and  forest  products,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  Education  and  Labor,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 

H.R.  6297.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  sell  gold  me- 
dallions to  the  general  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  to  establish  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as  an  inde- 
pendent court  under  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RUNNEU3  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LuJAN) : 
H.R.  6299.  A  bill  to  amend  section  206 
of  the  Reclamation  Prolect  Authorization 
Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-514;  86  Stat. 
964);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  6300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  indi- 
viduals to  invest  in  domestic  securities  by 
allowing  a  10  percent  income  tex  credit  for 
such  investments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  6301 .  A  biU  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Emergency  Agricultural   Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978:   to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.   Con.   Res.    256.   Resolution   expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  certain  actions 
should  be   taken   with  respect   to  the  1980 
Simimer  Olympic  games,  in  response  to  ag- 
gressive and   oppressive   acts   by   the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN : 
H.   Con.    Res.    267.    Resolution   respecting 
the  Accelerated  Production  and  Deployment 
of  the  B-l  Strategic  Air  Command  Bomber: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee. 
H.    Con.   Res.    258.    Resolution   expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  participate  in  the  1980  Sum- 
mer  Olympic   games,   the   members  of  the 
US.  Olympic  team  should  be  awarded  the 
Presidential    Medal    of    Freedom,    or    other 
recognition   as  the   President  deems  appro- 
priate; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGUIRE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  259.  Resolution  calling  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Andrei  Sakharov 
from  internal  exile  immediately;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN    (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.  260.   Resolution   welcoming 
the  National  Basketball  Association  All-Stars 
to  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  for  the 
30th  annual  National  Basketball  Association 
All-star  Game;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.  Res.  535.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology;    to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  REUSS : 
H.  Res.  536.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  : 
H.  Res.  537.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Conable)  : 
H.  Res.  538.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  NOWAK  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6302) 
for  the  relief  of  George  G.  Barrios,  doctor  of 
medicine,  his  wife  Olga  T.  Cruz,  and  their 
children  Kurt  F.  Barrios  and  Karl  S.  Bar- 
rios; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  76 :  Mr.  Lunddje. 

H.R.  758:  Mrs.  Smh-h  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Cavanauoh, 
and  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  1572:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Knj)EE,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 


HJl.  1918:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Florio, 
and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  2400:  Mr.  Dodo. 

H.R.  2401 :  Mr.  Dodd. 

KM.  3175:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr. 
CoucHLiN,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  3284:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  3311:  Mr.  Cavanaugh  and  Mr.  Bereu- 

TBR. 

H.R.  3427 :  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  3609:  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
CHAPPELL,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Ottinqkr,  Mr. 
Railsback,  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

H.R.  3674:  Mr.  McClory. 

H.R.  4504:  Mr.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4609:  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Rob- 
otTS,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr. 
Bailey. 

H.R.  4569:  Mr.  Lott  and  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas. 

HJl.  4782:  Mr.  Da  VIS  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  4787:  Mr.  Lorr. 

H.R.  4796:  Mr.  Brinkley. 

H.R.  5000:  Mr.  Broyhill  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  6060:  Mr.  Charles  Wn.soN  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Hettel,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard, Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Oblo.  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisi- 
*ns,  Mr.  Oraoison,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  ScHULZE,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr. 
Martin. 

H.R.  5475:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  5574 :  Mr.  Skklton  and  Mr.  Hagedorn. 

H.R.  5640:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Oreen,  Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  5641:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
DaoN,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
LoNC  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  6694:  Mr.  Solarz. 

HJl.  6798:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  5868:  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Lukzn,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  TRax- 
ue,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.R.  5914:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
PiBHER,  Mrs.  SPELLMAN,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Panetta,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  6008:  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.R.  6069 :  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Vx.  Lott,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
WnrrTEN,  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Brako  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  EKdahl,  Mr. 
KvANs  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Haoe- 
DORN,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Kn.DEE,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  ifi»*M«, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Marks, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
MmisH,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
MuBPHT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murprt  of 
nilnols.  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  SPELLMAN,  Mr.  Traxlsr,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wrirhxtrst,  Mr.  Wirtr,  and  Mr. 
ZEnRsnr. 


H J.  Res.  473 :  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stockman,  and  ISi. 
Symms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  PoRD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Mica. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Rousselot. 

H.  Con.  Res.  249:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Bauman, 
Mr.  D'Amouks,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Matsui. 

H.  Res.  526:  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall, Mr.  HoLixNBECK,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr. 
Seiberling. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4788 
By  Mr.  ERTEL: 
— Page  185,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  443.   (a)   There  is  hereby  established 
a  Commission  on  Federal  Water  Policy,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  investigate  and 
study  the  water  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  submit  to  Congress  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981,  its  recommendations  for  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  water  policy. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  29 
members  as  follows : 

(1)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  following  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

(A)  I>ubllc  Works  and  Transportation, 

(B)  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 

(C)  Agriculture. 

(2)  Two  other  Members  of  each  of  the 
committees  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

(3)  Three  additional  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

(4)  The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  following  committees  of 
the  Senate: 

(A)  Environment  and  Public  Works,  and 

(B)  Agriculture. 

(5)  Two  other  Members  of  each  of  the 
committees  referred  to  In  paragraph  (4), 
appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(6)  Six  additional  Members  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  two  cochairmen  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed,  one  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  among 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  are  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
one  by  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
from  among  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission,  or  on  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of 
two  or  more  members  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  Commission  or  such  authorized  com- 
mittee may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  any  information  which  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section  and  each  such  department, 
agency  or  instrumentality  shall  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Commission  upon  request 
made  by  the  cochairmen. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 


that  received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  and  per  diem  In  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
subsistence  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  Its  functions.  Such  personnel  may 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  appointments  in  the  competi- 
tive services  and  may  be  paid  without  regard 
to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that 
no  employee  shall  receive  compensation  In  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18,  as 
provided  in  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  shall  provide  such  office  space 
as  the  Oommlssion  may  require. 

(1)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  was  the  office 
originally. 

(J)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  to  exceed  #200,- 
000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

ByMr.  FTTHIAN: 
— ^Page  171.  after  line  26,  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

(e)  "me  following  projects  are  not  au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

( 1 )  the  Lafayette  Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project.  Wabash  River,  Indiana,  authorized 
by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-298) ; 

(2)  the  navigation  project  on  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  nilnols  and  Indiana,  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1962  (Public  Law  87-874); 

(3)  the  flood  control  project  for  the  Big 
Blue  River,  Wabash  River  Basin,  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  742); 

(4)  the  p<xtlon  of  the  Norfolk  Harbor  and 
Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Virginia,  Improve- 
ment project  (authorized  by  section  101  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  (68  SUt. 
1250))  identified  In  paragraph  2(2)  (b)  of 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  E^nglneers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  February  19,  1964 
(Senate  document  numbered  122,  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  pages  1  and 
2)  as  "an  anchorage  38  feet  deep  and  1,600 
feet  square,  an  anchorage  36  feet  deep  and 
1,500  feet  square,  and  an  anchorage  20  feet 
deep,  1,000  feet  wide,  and  3,000  feet  long, 
opposite  Lambert  Point  and  south,  of 
Craney  Island."; 

(6)  the  project  for  Elk  Creek  Lake,  Rogue 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1963  (76  Stat.  1192); 

(6)  the  project  for  Cascadla  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  South  Santlam  River.  Oregon,  au- 
thorized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1193); 

(7)  the  flood  control  projects  for  South 
Plymouth  and  Oenegantslet  Lakes,  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  10 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  December  32, 
1944  (68  Stat.  893); 

(8)  the  projects  for  West  Oneonta  Lake, 
Davenport  Center  Lake,  and  Copes  Comer 
Lake,  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  32,  1936  (49  Stat.  1673) : 

(9)  the  project  for  Improvement  of  the 
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Chester  River,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  March  2,  1919  (40  Stat.  1277) ; 

(10)  the  project  for  the  Connecticut  River, 
above  Hartford,  Connecticut,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  July  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  919) ; 

(11)  the  project  for  Sizes  Bridge  Dam  and 


Lake,  Maryland,  authorized  by  section  85  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  36); 

(12)  Salt  Creek  Lake,  Salt  Creek,  Ohio, 
atuhorlzed  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(76  Stat.  1188); 

(13)  Lincoln  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Wabash 
River,  nilnols,  authorized  by  section  204  of 


the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (79  Stat  1081)  • 

(14)  Helm  Lake,  SkUlet  Fork  of  the  UtUe 
Wabash  River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (83  St«t 
742-743); 

(15)  the  project  for  Coney  Island  Creek 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  Aug\ist  30,  1936  (49  Stat.  1030) 


SEl^ATE— Thursday,  January  24, 1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am.,  on  the 
expiraticm  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  David  Pryor,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Arkaofias. 


PRAYZH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ}.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! " 

— RuDYARD  Kipling. 

May  we  never  forget,  O  Lord,  our 
precious  heritage — how  we  came,  who 
we  are,  and  whom  we  serve.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  gift  of  freedom  at  crea- 
tion, for  its  preservation,  and  its  proc- 
lamation in  and  through  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation.  In  this  perilous 
world  keep  us  steady,  resolute,  and 
strong.  Bless  all  who  serve  this  Nation 
at  home  and  abroad.  Give  them  dear 
minds,  clean  hands,  pure  hearts,  and  res- 
olute wills.  Establish  peace  in  our 
hearts  and  peace  among  the  nations. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

n.8.  Sknati, 
Phesident  pro  tempore. 
Waihlntton,  D.C.,  January  24,  1980. 
To  ttie  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  David  Prtor,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Macnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PRYOR  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


L 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


DEFENSE  CRITERIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  coming  weeks,  the  Senate 
will  be  making  decisions  on  defense 
that  will  set  the  tone  of  our  defense 
posture  for  the  1980's.  This  period  of 
decisionmaking  offers  us  a  imique  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  our  national  se- 
curity capability. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  our 
defenses  must  be  strengthened.  There  is 
a  consensus  on  some  particular  pro- 
grams, such  as  more  ships  for  the  Navy 
and  theater  nuclear  force  modernization 
for  NATO. 

But  beyond  the  generalizations,  con- 
siderable differences  remain  as  to  how 
funds  should  be  spent,  what  systems 
should  be  purchased,  and  how  the  equip- 
ment and  personnel  should  be  deployed. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  some  very  broad 
criteria  we  should  keep  in  mind  as  we 
debate  the  particulars  of  our  defense 
structure  during  the  coming  months. 

First,  I  think  we  shall  want  a  defense 
capability  that  is  practical  and  usable. 
We  shall  want  to  look  at  our  military 
preparedness,  not  in  terms  of  arbitrary 
numbers,  but  In  terms  of  what  it  can  do 
for  the  Job  to  be  done.  We  shall  want  to 
stress  quality  over  mere  quantity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  quantity  will 
not  bt  important  also,  but  quahty  should 
never  be  subordinated.  For  example,  we 
shall  want  to  see  that  our  armaments  are 
sufficiently  advanced.  We  want  to  see 
that  we  have  sufficient  technology,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  be  weighed  down  by 
technology  at  the  expense  of  readiness. 
The  most  sophisticated  aircraft  in  the 
world  is  of  little  use  if  it  cannot  be  re- 
paired when  it  malfunctions,  of  if  there 
are  not  trained  pUots  available  to  fly  it. 

Second,  we  shall  want  a  flexible  de- 
fense structure  that  can  be  tailored  to 
accommodate — tailored  to  accommo- 
date— the  various  diplomatic,  economic, 
political,  and.  if  necessary,  military  ini- 
tiatives that  will  characterize  foreign 
policy  in  the  1980's. 

There  is  a  tendency  by  many  during  an 
international  crisis  to  look  for  the  easy 
answer,  to  seek  either  a  simple  military 
solution  or  a  simple  diplomatic  solution. 

The  reality  is  that  neither  the  diplo- 
matic nor  the  military  approach  alone 
will  work;  but  each  can  reinforce  the 
other  so  that  balanced  and  workable 
solutions,  tailored  to  the  situation  at 
hand,  csm  be  achieved. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Nation 
confronts  a  world  situation  in  which 
this  Nation  must  deal  from  strength,  be- 
cause strength  Is  the  only  language  that 


can  be  clearly  understood  by  potential 
aggressors. 

The  1980's  are  sure  to  be  a  complex 
period  during  which  both  the  military 
and  the  diplomatic  approaches  to  inter- 
national problem  solving  must  work  in 
tandem.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  all  the 
time— every  day,  every  year— that  na- 
tional security  is  the  No.  1  priority— the 
No.  1  priority — because  without  naticmal 
security,  all  of  the  other  priorities  do  not 
count  for  very  much. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider,  dur- 
ing the  coming  months,  these  two  cri- 
teria— the  criteria  of  workability  and 
the  criteria  of  flexibility — as  we  review 
our  defense  capability. 

If  we  do  this,  we  can  have  a  foreign 
and  defense  policy  that  builds  on  the  past 
and  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  LOUDLY 
AND  CARRIES  A  SMALL  STICK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  geier- 
ally  speaking,  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  address  last  evening  was  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  mood  of  the 
country,  particularly  with  respect  to  a 
declaration  of  our  foreign  policy  direc- 
tion. But  President  Carter's  message  was 
more  a  political  statement  than  a  true 
state  of  the  Union  address.  After  all,  in 
peace  time,  one  would  expect  him  to  em- 
phasize our  Nation's  domestic  needs  first 
and  foremost,  with  foreign  policy  an  Im- 
portant yet  secondary  concern.  This  Is 
not  to  say  we  are  not  facing  a  critical 
moment  in  terms  of  our  world  position, 
but  we  must  be  strong  domestically  first. 

The  President  talked  tough,  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  Yet  he  seems  to 
epitomize  the  exact  opposite  of  the  kind 
of  Chief  Executive  Teddy  Roosevelt  had 
in  mind  when  he  made  the  statement, 
"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 
This  President  speaks  loudly,  but  he  car- 
ries a  small  stick. 

The  real  point  to  be  addressed  here  Is 
why  it  was  necessary  to  talk  tough  In  the 
first  place.  Why?  The  sad  but  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  ne  have  a 
weak  Chief  Executive  who  has  failed  to 
inspire  the  confidence  of  our  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world.  Politically,  he 
desperately  needed  to  assert  America's 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  die  floor. 


military  strength  and  world  power.  Un- 
der his  administration,  this  country  was 
losing  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world  commimity  and  he  had  to  talk 
tough  with  the  hope  of  curbing  this  dan- 
gerous trend.  I  can  remember  a  time 
when  the  world  knew  we  were  strong  and 
did  not  need  to  be  reminded.  Whether 
he  is  successful  in  reversing  the  trend 
remains  to  be  seen;  however,  for  the 
sake  of  this  great  Nation,  I  hope  he  is. 

Another  alarming  concern  sibout  his 
address  deals  with  the  question  of  as- 
serting our  military  Influence  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  so-called  Persian  Gulf  re- 
giMi.  He  did  not  articulate  what  consti- 
tutes that  region  of  the  world.  Is  Af- 
ghanistan a  part  of  it?  Is  Turkey?  Is 
India?  Iraq?  What  about  Israel? 

Are  we  going  to  intervene  militarily  in 
any  of  those  coimtries  because  of  what 
some  people  will  probably  call  the  Car- 
ter doctrine?  I  am  not  even  sure  the 
Carter  administration  knows  what  they 
are  taUdng  about  hi  this  regard. 

I  certainly  do  not.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  will. 

These  people  in  this  area  do  not  have 
a  regional  defense.  They  have  not  es- 
tablished a  NATO-type  organization. 

We  agreed  to  defend  Europe  only  after 
they  agreed  to  defend  themselves. 

T^is  region  meets  in  Islamabad  next 
month  to  determine  whether  they  will 
have  a  regional  defense  and  whether 
they  will  defend  themselves. 

It  amazes  me  that  this  action  follows 
the  movement  of  Soviet  troops  In  Af- 
ghanistan. The  President  had  been 
warned  of  this  buildup  for  some  time. 
He  seems  to  react  to  a  crisis  rather  than 
preventing  it  to  begin  with.  In  my 
opinion,  he  has  overreacted  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  new  doctrine.  It  is  indeed 
scary  to  think  that,  had  this  position 
been  expressed  earlier,  the  incident  In 
Afghanistan  could  have  sent  us  to  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  What  is  even 
more  alarming  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
Is  how  this  President  htis  proposed  such 
a  wide-scale  change  in  foreign  policy  di- 
rection of  this  Nation — and  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  this  is  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine we  are  tinkering  with — ^he  has  pro- 
posed such  a  wide-scale  change  in  for- 
eign poUcy  direction  without  having  once 
consulted  them  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Senator  Arthur  Vandenburg  truly  em- 
braced this  concept  of  bipartisanship 
by  endorsing  the  position  that  "politics 
should  stop  at  the  water's  edge."  How 
can  the  President  expect  us  to  take 
responsibility  for  any  "crash  landings" 
in  his  foreign  policy  if  he  has  not  al- 
lowed us  to  be  on  board  for  the  "take- 
oSs."  In  the  future,  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  recognize  the  useful  role  of  con- 
sultation in  developing  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Nation. 

The  President  calls  for  a  stronger  na- 
tional defense  by  increasing  the  money 
spent  on  national  security.  He  has  a  lot 
of  nerve  to  think  the  American  people 
are  going  to  let  him  get  away  with  this 
one.  It  is  plainer  than  peanuts.  Jimmy 
Carter  is  the  one  who  must  take  sole 
responsibility  for  our  weak  defense 
capability  at  this  time  in  our  history. 
Jimmy  Carter,  after  all,  is  the  man  who 
cut  out  fimds  for  the  B-1  bomber.  Jimmy 


Carter  cut  out  funds  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile, and  turned  it  into  a  Rube  Gold- 
berg cartoon.  Ilie  Trident  submarine  he 
delayed,  and  he  has  cut  the  new  vessels 
to  be  added  to  our  Navy  by  one-half  as 
compared  to  the  number  proposed  in  the 
original  defense  program,  the  5-year  de- 
fense program. 

I  ask  the  President,  who  does  he  think 
he  is  kidding?  It  really  takes  a  lot  of 
guts  to  ask  the  Congress  not  to  cut  a 
penny  from,  his  increased  defense  pro- 
gram expenditures,  as  if  now  he  has  a 
fail-safe  program  which  does  not  need 
improvement  or  revision. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate,  as  it  knows, 
the  RepubUcans  for  years  have  endorsed 
a  buildup  in  our  defense  capabiUty  and 
we  will  give  this  recently  enlightened 
program  of  this  President  the  benefit  of 
a  thorough  review. 

But  I  hope  to  see  a  budget  next  wedc 
in  which  he  puts  his  money  where  his 
mouth  is  in  terms  of  our  defense 
capability. 

I  have  earher  mentioned  the  Presi- 
dent's lack  of  proper  emphasis  on  domes- 
tic matters  such  as  energy  and  inflation. 
We  need  speciflcs.  not  vague  goals.  It  is 
really  unbelievable  that  he  would  not 
once  mention  the  need  for  domestic  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development 
vital  toward  making  this  Nation  truly 
energy  self-sufficient. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  President's  speech  of  last 
night  was  the  way  in  which  he  seemed 
to  overshadow  the  plight  of  our  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Iran  by  directing  our  at- 
tention instead  to  a  new  "doctrine"  of 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  address  the  hostage 
concern  at  the  beginning  of  his  ^leech, 
but  later  it  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  dec- 
laration of  new  military  defense  posture. 
In  my  opinion,  he  should  have  returned 
to  the  hostage  question  at  the  end  of  his 
speech  and  re-emphasized  our  commit- 
ment to  tiieir  safety  and  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  great  difference  between  a  leader  who 
tries  to  lead  us  out  of  a  crisis,  and  one 
who  attempts  as  President  to  maintain 
leadership  by  compounding  our  problems 
until  we  are  in  a  crisis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  leadoshlp  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose wb  have  entered  the  season,  possibly 
have  already  been  in  it  for  a  Uttle  while, 
but  I  guess  it  is  here  now. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  th's  Senate 
for  whom  I  have  a  greater  respect  and  a 
truly  higher  esteem  and  genuine  fond- 
ness than  for  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader,  Ted  Stevens,  and 
that  feeling  on  my  jjart  will  never 
diminish. 

I  am  ccxifldent  of  that  because  I  think 
he  is  made  of  the  stuff  that  men  should 
be  made  of.  I  think  he  has  the  character 
and  the  integrity  smd  the  intellectual 
honestly  that  I  so  admire  in  people. 

But  I  cannot  sit  and  fail  to  respond 
to  what  my  friend  has  said  here. 

Now,  my  friend  speaks  of  the  weakness 
of  the  United  States  and  lays  it  all  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Carter.  I  think  there  is 
enough  blame  to  go  aroimd. 


The  weakness  of  our  defense  capabil- 
ity, and  we  all  include  in  this  the  general 
spirit  of  our  people,  did  not  begin  when 
this  President  was  inaugurated.  There  is 
enough  blame  to  go  around.  It  goes  back 
a  long  time,  Mr.  President,  to  a  time 
when  we  mistakenly  entered  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  can  remember  that  in 
those  days,  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  felt  that  the  United  States  was 
right. 

I  think  I  remember  some  editorials — 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  recollection — but 
I  believe  I  remember  that  a  New  Y(x-k 
Times  editorial  (mce  said,  "We  cannot 
afford  to  let  Vietnam  go  down  the  drain." 

In  any  event,  there  were  editorials  to 
that  effect  in  those  days. 

We  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  there 
is  where  we  wasted  much  of  this  coun- 
try's fortune  and  much  of  this  country's 
blood. 

As  an  aftermath  of  that  and  as  an 
aftermath  of  Watergate,  which  did  not 
involve  a  Democratic  President,  but 
which  did  affect  and  was  deplored  by  the 
people  of  both  parties  and  the  people 
of  this  country — as  a  result  of  those  two 
traumatic  experiences,  this  country 
swung  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  and 
Congress  was  part  of  it. 

I  would  hesitate  to  attempt  to  lay  the 
fault  at  any  particular  President's  door. 
I  think  we  ail  can  take  our  share  of  the 
blame. 

It  was  a  popular  thing:  The  press,  both 
pohtical  parties.  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  were  for  cut- 
ting defense — that  was  the  easy  tar- 
get— cutting  back  on  our  intelligence, 
and  the  President  inherited  a  lot  of  what 
went  on  before. 

True,  he  was  not  a  man  experienced 
in  dealing  with  Washington,  in  dealing 
with  Congress.  It  was  r  opular  in  his  cam- 
paign to  run  against  Congress  and  to 
nm  against  Washington,  and  it  was  an 
asset — during  the  campaign — ^not  to  have 
been  an  insider.  But  he  became  an  in- 
sider when  elected,  and  it  was  no  longer 
an  asset.  It  was  a  detriment  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  knew  so  Uttle  at  that  time 
about  Washington  and  about  Congress 
and  how  to  deal  with  Congress.  But  he 
learned  a  great  deal. 

We  hear  of  what  this  President  has 
allegedly  d<»e  to  weaken  our  defenses. 
Who  was  the  President  who  urged  the 
NATO  countries  to  Increase  their  ex- 
penditures in  real  terms  by  at  least  3 
percent  annually  for  defense?  It  was 
President  Carter.  He  instilled  into  that 
organization  an  inspiration  and  a  re- 
solve and  a  greater  unity  than  there  had 
been  for  many  years.  He  has  insisted  on 
our  living  up  to  that  ccmunitment. 

Who  cut  his  program?  Congress  cut 
it.  The  executive  department  is  not  en- 
tirely without  fault  in  this,  however.  I 
have  heard  it  said  by  the  administration 
that  Congress  has  cut  defense.  Well.  Con- 
gress, it  is  true,  has  cut  the  defense 
budget.  But  OMB  cut  it,  also.  When  the 
Defense  Depsirtment  made  requests, 
those  requests  were  cut  by  OMB  before 
they  came  to  Congress,  and  then  Con- 
gress cut  them  further.  So  there  Is  blame 
enough — and  credit  enough — to  go 
around. 

Tlie  other  body — and  I  speak  with 
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great  respect  of  the  other  body;  I  have 
to,  under  the  niles — the  othei  body  cut 
the  request.  This  body  did,  also,  to  some 
extent.  But  the  Senate  stood  for  a 
stronger  defense,  insofar  as  appropria- 
tions were  concerned  last  year,  than  did 
the  other  body.  But  there  is  enough 
blame  to  go  around. 

My  good  friend  from  Alaska  speaks  of 
the  B-1.  Well,  a  lot  of  us  here  stand  for 
a  strong  defense.  I  am  for  the  strong  de- 
fense of  this  country.  I  always  have 
maintained  that  that  is  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority. What  good  wiU  all  the  welfare  pro- 
grams be.  all  the  health  programs  be, 
what  good  will  it  be  to  us  that  we  spend 
money  for  education  for  schools,  for  farm 
programs,  and  so  forth,  if  we  do  not  have 
national  security? 

If  the  flag  of  the  hammer  and  sickle 
ever  were  to  fly  over  this  Capitol,  what 
would  happen  to  all  of  the  domestic  pro- 
grams of  which  we  are  so  proud?  What 
would  happen  to  the  free  press?  What 
would  happen  to  the  freedom  of  religion, 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of 
assembly?  What  would  happen  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

National  security  is  the  first  priority. 
It  Is  now.  it  always  has  been,  and  it 
always  will  be. 

I  supported  the  cutback  of  the  B-1.  I 
also  know  of  some  Senators  in  Uiis  body 
who  sometimes  are  called  "hawks"  who 
supported  the  President  in  that  matter.  I 
defended  that  position  I  took  then;  I  can 
stand  on  it  today. 

It  is  easy  to  look  back  and  say  we  cut 
back  the  B-1.  We  would  put  all  our  eggs 
into  the  basket  of  the  B-1  at  a  cost  of 
$100  million  each.  But  we  chose  instead 
to  go  the  cruise  missile  route  and  use  the 
moneys  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
spent  on  the  B-1  for  other,  more  prac- 
ticable conventional  and  striiitegic  weap- 
ons that  would  not  be  obsolete  and  out- 
dated by  the  time  they  were  put  into 
production. 

The  MX— yes.  the  MX.  It  is  said  that 
the  President  slowed  down  the  MX  and 
the  Trident.  Well,  there  have  been  tech- 
nical problems  in  the  development  of 
these  highly  complicated  weapons.  Those 
technical  problems  have  to  be  ironed  out; 
and  in  the  ironing  out  of  those  technical 
problems,  it  sometimes  results  in  delay. 

We  were  also  engaged  in  the  SALT 
process,  a  process  which  began  imder  a 
Republican  administration,  to  its  credit. 
There  was  SALT  I,  Vladivostok,  then 
SALT  n.  There  was  the  problem  of  veri- 
fication of  a  mobile  MX  that  always  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  That  problem  impacted, 
I  am  sure,  on.  the  MX  and  in  part  caused 
a  stretchout  when  we  decided  to  go 
mobile. 

There  are  not  easy  simplistic  answers 
to  simplistic  charges.  These  issues,  I  sup- 
pose, can  be  and  will  continue  to  be 
debated. 

My  friend  spoke  of  Teddy  Roosevelt— 
who  spoke  softly  and  carried  a  big  stick— 
and  my  friend  said  there  was  a  time 
when  the  world  knew  where  America 
stood.  He  says  that  this  Chief  Executive 
today  speaks  loudly  and  carries  a  small 
stick.  Well,  we  do  not  live  in  the  days 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  any  more. 

80  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  listened 
to  the  President's  speech  last  night,  and 


I  thought  he  spoke  rather  softly.  I  think 
that  if  I  had  been  speaking,  I  would 
have  spoken  more  loudly.  One  of  the 
things  Jimmy  Carter  is  not  is  he  is  not  an 
orator.  One  of  the  things  he  does  most 
poorly  is  to  deliver  speeches,  even  when 
they  are  written.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  knows  how  to  use  a  punchline  or 
not.  I  am  not  sure  he  knows  when  and 
how  to  pause  and  get  the  applause.  He 
does  not  seem  to  care  too  much  for  that. 
There  were  days  when  this  country  en- 
gaged in  gunboat  diplomacy.  Those  were 
the  Teddy  Roosevelt  days.  We  are  living 
in  a  different  time  now. 

I  can  remember  the  first  radio  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  in  1927,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Dempsey-Timney  fight.  I  can  re- 
member Lindbergh's  first  flight  across 
the  ocean  in  1927. 1  graduated  from  high 
school  and  had  never  seen  a  television 
set.  I  remember  the  first  airplane  I  ever 
saw. 

Well,  it  is  all  right  to  hark  back  to 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  but  we  do  not  live  in 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  day.  We  live  in  a  time 
of  superweapons — weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  I  read  the 
book,  "Around  the  World  in  80  Days." 
I  think  it  was  by  Jules  Verne.  What  an 
interesting  and  fascinating  book  that 
was. 

Today,  man  travels  around  the  world 
in  80  minutes.  We  have  men  in  this 
Chamber — John  Glenn  of  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample— who  traveled  around  the  world 
in  80  minutes.  Times  have  changed.  Big 
sticks  have  changed. 

So  we  need  to  speak  softly,  and  we  do 
need  to  carry  a  big  stick.  But  other  na- 
tions also  have  big  sticks.  We  do  not  have 
enough  of  a  big  stick.  We  need  a  bigger 
stick.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  Americans 
to  join  together  to  make  it  possible  to 
speak  softly  and  to  protect  our  vital  in- 
terests where  they  are  clear. 

The  President  is  criticized  no  matter 
what  he  does.  What  else  could  he  have 
said  last  night?  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing more  he  could  have  said. 

Now  he  is  criticized  because  he  did  not 
repeat,  in  the  peroration  of  his  speech  or 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  speech  or  in 
the  last  sentence  of  his  speech,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  hostages — as  though  this 
President  has  not  spent  more  sleepless 
hours  than  has  any  individual  in  the 
Senate,  I  sun  sure,  out  of  concern  for 
those  hostages.  It  has  been  a  daily  and 
an  hourly  burden  on  his  mind.  Now  he  is 
criticized  because  he  did  not  repeat  in  the 
peroration  what  he  had  already  clearly 
stated  in  his  speech. 

He  said  in  his  speech  clearly  as  to 
where  he  stood  in  regard  to  the  hostages. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me,  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
and  I  expect  to  yield.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled for  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  was  going  to  seek  recognition  and 
yield  the  Senator  part  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader's  time  has  ex- 
pired at  this  point. 

The  acting  minority  leader  la  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  in  morning  business  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  might  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for  his 
courtesy,  which  again  is  characteristic  of 
him. 

The  President  recognized  that  there  is 
a  strategic  threat — to  the  United  States, 
to  the  free  countries  of  the  world,  to  the 
so-called  nonalined  countries  of  the 
world,  to  the  Muslim  populated  countries 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  Third  World— 
in  the  invasion,  by  the  Soviets,  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  President  wanted  to  send 
that  message  around  the  world.  He  sent 
a  message  to  Iran  to  the  effect  that  the 
real  threat  to  Iran  is  not  50  American 
hostages  in  Tehran.  The  real  threat  lies 
In  those  Soviet  motorized  divisions,  those 
tanks  and  planes,  those  armored  car- 
riers, and  I  hear  nerve  gas — think  of  It- 
nerve  gas  being  used  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  barbaric  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I 
hope  that  Iran  heard  the  President's 
message  as  to  what  the  real  threat  is. 

The  President  has  acted  with  respect  to 
the  hostages.  But  every  action  he  has 
taken  has  been  criticized. 

We  heard  all  of  this  cry  out  from  the 
other  party:  "The  President  ought  to  do 
something;  the  President  ought  to  do 
something." 

Then  when  he  does  something  there  Is 
a  great  cry.  there  is  weeping  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth:  "Oh,  he  should  not 
do  this."  He  embargoed  grain:  "Oh.  he 
must  not  do  this."  He  Is  going  to  stop  us 
from  going  to  the  Olympics:  "He  must 
not  do  this.  This  would  be  a  mistake.  He 
must  not  do  this." 

So  now  when  he  says  that  there  are 
vital  U.S.  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  and  that  we 
will  defend  those  interests  of  ours,  even 
If  it  requires  force,  there  is  an  outcry. 

Mr.  President,  the  wrong  message  to 
send  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  the 
American  people  are  divided. 

Yes,  my  good  friend  mentioned  Arthur 
Vanderberg.  Bless  his  heart.  That  is  what 
we  need  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
what  we  need  in  this  Senate— more 
Arthur  Vandenbergs.  We  need  to  join 
hands.  The  President  would  be  a  fool  to 
attempt  to  draw  lines  in  the  sand  and 
say:  "This  you  may  do,  but  go  no  fur- 
ther. Yes,  you  may  come  to  this  mark, 
but  not  1  inch  beyond." 

How  much  clearer  does  the  President 
need  to  speak  than  to  say  that  vital  U.S. 
Interests  will  be  protected  in  the  Persian 
Gulf? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield  there? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  really  would  love  to  complete 
my  statement,  but  I  owe  it  to  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  First.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  I  echo  the  expression  of  my 
good  friend.  We  have  and  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  terms  of  trying 
to  assure  the  strong  defense  of  this 
country. 

He  is  correct  in  that  this  is  a  different 
time  from  that  of  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

Some  of  us  have  spent  years  in  study- 
ing the  problems  that  face  this  country. 
This  Senator  has  not  missed  one  NATO 
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conference  since  he  came  here  12  years 
ago. 

I  remember  sitting  with  John  Cooper 
when  he  urged  the  NATO  nations  to 
increase  their  defense  spending.  He  was 
considered  a  dove  at  the  time.  He  was 
telling  them  that  they  had  to  meet  their 
commitment  to  defend  themselves  if 
we  were  to  stay  with  them. 

This  President  now  has  said  this  with- 
out any  advance  commitment  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  nations  to  defend 
themselves,  and  I  remind  my  good 
friend  that  sitting  there  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world.  They  do  not  even  have  an  agree- 
ment to  defend  themselves  yet.  But  we 
have  said  we  will  defend  against  any  in- 
cursion from  outside  the  region. 

And  how  can  we  defend  today?  We  do 
not  have  a  two-ocean  Navy.  We  are  lucky 
to  even  call  it  a  Navy  any  more.  We  have 
nuclear  capability,  and  the  President 
was  saying  last  night  that  we  will  pro- 
tect these  nations  under  a  nuclear  um- 
brella. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  He 
was  saying  those  nations  are  vital  to  our 
national  security,  but  he  was  short  on 
specifics.  Which  nations?  Against  what 
threat?  Is  it  only  the  Soviet  threat?  He 
said  "any  outside  attempt  to  control  any 
portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region." 

My  good  friend  speaks  and  he  speaks 
well,  and  I  hear  him,  and  I  hope  the 
world  hears  him  because  he  says  we 
want  to  draw  a  line.  I  wish  the  Presi- 
dent had  said  we  are  going  to  draw  a 
line  somewhere.  He  said  a  region.  He 
was  very  vague,  but  most  of  all  he  did 
not  say  what  it  would  trigger.  We  used 
to  call  it  a  trip  wire  in  Europe.  Has  he 
put  up  a  trip  wire  aroimd  the  Persian 
Gulf?  If  so,  what  are  Its  boundaries?  As 
I  said,  does  it  include  Iraq?  Does  it  in- 
clude Turkey?  Does  it  include  Pakistan? 
What  about  our  friends  in  Israel?  If  they 
are  attacked,  are  we  committed  to  go  to 
their  defense?  We  did  not  before. 

And  yet,  apparently  we  have  to  defend 
this  region  because  of  what?  Because 
of  oil. 

My  State  could  outproduce  the 
whole  region  if  the  Nation  would  let  us. 
We  have  said  time  and  time  again  since 
1965  there  has  not  been  one  new  oil  or 
gas  lease  in  Alaska.  Half  of  the  Federal 
lands  in  the  United  States  are  there. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  maiority  leader 
is  correct  when  he  defends  the  President. 
If  I  had  his  posit' on  and  our  President 
were  in  the  White  House,  I  would  do 
the  (same. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  us  examine 
that  just  a  little  bit.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  thought  knew  me  better  than 
that.  I  am  not  the  President's  man.  I 
never  was  smd  never  will  be  any  man's 
man.  I  am  a  Democrat  in  this  Senate 
who  stood  up  for  Mr.  Nixon  when  he 
was  trying  to  protect  American  troops  in 
Vietnam  from  attacks  from  Vletcong 
enclaves  in  Cambodia.  He  was  not  a 
Democratic  President. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  President  had  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  defend 
American  troops  and  to  protect  Ameri- 
can troops  wherever  they  were.  I  stood 
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up  here  and  offered  that  amendment 
with  Senator  GiurriN.  The  then  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  did  not  support 
that  amendment.  I  did. 

It  was  not  a  Democratic  President,  but 
I  thought  the  President  had  the  duty 
to  bomb  Cambodia  to  protect  our  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Vietnam.  After  all,  we 
sent  them  there.  They  did  not  ask  to  go. 
We  sent  them  there,  and  I  felt  we  had  a 
duty  to  do  what  we  could  to  bring  them 
home  alive. 

So  it  was  a  Democrat  who  stood  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  who  stood  against 
his  own  colleagues  to  some  extent.  My 
amendment  lost.  I  suppose  it  lost.  But 
this  thing  of  standing  up  for  our  coun- 
try is  too  important  to  engage  in  pure 
partisanship. 

So  let  it  not  be  said  that  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  Is  doing  this  just  because 
of  Jimmy  Carter.  I  have  some  criticism 
of  Jimmy  Carter,  and  will  have  some 
more  if  the  necessity  arises.  But  whether 
it  is  Nixon,  Ford,  or  Carter,  I  try  to  see 
what  I  think  Is  in  the  interests  of  this 
country  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
security,  because  that  is  the  No.  1  prior- 
ity— not  political  partisanship. 

We  can  only  have  one  leader  at  one 
time.  So  this  Is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
taken  this  floor  to  uphold  a  President's 
hand.  I  tried  to  uphold  the  Republican 
President's  hands — ^Mr.  Nixon's — because 
It  was,  in  my  view,  in  the  interest  of  this 
country's  national  security. 

The  President  spoke  of  energy  last 
night.  He  has  been  speaking  of  energy. 
He  sent  message  sifter  message  to  Con- 
gress on  energy,  and  I  think  Congress 
has  responded,  and  I  think  both  Congress 
and  the  President  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  worked  together  with  respect 
to  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  leaders  will  never  be  misled  and 
that  they  will  never  get  the  impression 
that  there  is  a  partisan  spirit  in  this 
country  that  divides  us,  and  that  the 
Democrats  are  upholding  the  President 
and  the  Republicans  are  opposing  him 
when  it  comes  to  a  common  cause  and 
a  common  danger. 
The  President  said  last  night: 

An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain 
control  of  the  Persian  Oulf  region  will  be 
regarded  as  an  assault  on  tbe  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  such 
an  assault  wUl  be  repelled  by  any  means 
necessary.  Including  military  force. 

If  there  is  any  guessing  to  be  done, 
let  the  Soviets  guess.  That  Is  clear 
enough.  There  are  few  Americans  in  this 
country  who  do  not  recognize  the  vital 
Importance  of  that  region  to  our  national 
security. 

I  would  expect  that  there  are  few 
Americans  In  the  country  who  would  not 
expect  the  President  to  stand  up  and 
speak  out  clearly  as  to  what  the  United 
States  win  do  If  Its  vital  security  inter- 
ests are  jeopardized. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  trcan 
Alaska  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  his 
time  to  me.  I  know  he  will  imderstand 
that  an3i;hing  I  have  said  Is  not  with 
any  personal  animus  toward  him.  He  has 
a  right  to  his  viewpoint.  He  is  one  of 
the  brightest  Senators  in  this  body  and 
one  of  the  most  courageous  Senators  in 
this  body.  He  stands  up  for  his  convic- 


tions. I  respect  him  for  speaking  out  tot 
his  beliefs,  and  I  am  not  at  all  in  doubt 
that,  at  any  time  this  country  is  put  to 
the  test,  he  will  stand  toe  to  toe  with 
the  rest  in  support  of  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  his 
patriotism,  his  dedication  to  the  national 
secxmty  of  this  country,  but  I  just  do  not 
want  it  to  be  misundersood  by  anyone 
that  because  we  may  have  these  little 
partisan  discussions,  that  there  Is  any 
division  when  it  comes  to  supporting  our 
country  wherever  its  national  security 
may  be  at  stake. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  momentarily? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  assure  the  Senator, 
and  I  appreciate  his  kindness  and  his 
statements,  that  I  meant  no  offense  in 
terms  of  his  defense  of  the  President  be- 
cause, you  see,  I  view  that  speech  last 
night  as  a  politician  would  of  the  Pres- 
ident reacting  like  a  moth  to  a  flame. 
He  had  national  television.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  did  you  know  that  last  night 
he  used  more  time  out  of  the  hour  than 
any  President  so  far?  He  used  48  min- 
utes last  night. 

So  I  was  reacting,  I  think  properly  so, 
on  a  partisan  basis  to  a  partisan  speech 
as  I  view  it. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
not  view  It  as  a  partisan  speech,  but  I 
did.  I  meant  no  offense  to  my  friend. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  that  I  do  apolo- 
gize for  holding  him  up.  I  know  he  had 
an  order.  I  expected  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  react  as  he  reacted, 
and  he  fulfilled  my  expectations. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  foregoing  colloquy  the  fol- 
lowing occurred : ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  object'on.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(Conclusion  of  esu-ller  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  for  morning  business  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, parllamentarv  inquiry. 

The  A<rnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  not 
correct  under  a  imanlmous-consent 
agreement  that  there  was  a  30-mlnute 
time  for  morning  business  and  that  only 
two  Senators  have  spoken?  Each  Senator 
was  confined  to  10  minutes.  Is  there  not 
time  remaining  in  morning  business  for 
a  third  Senator  to  speak? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  answer  that  question?  That  Is 
correct.  I  ask.  with  the  indxilgence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, that  the  morning  business  period 
be  extended  to  allow  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  the  full  10  min- 
utes to  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
tlUed. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  would  simply  say  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  accede  to  that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  always  courteous  and  considerate,  and 
I  appreciate  his  concession  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  recognized. 


January  2U,  1980 


REGISTRATION  FOR  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  shall  not  use  the  full  10  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  the  President  in  his 
speech  last  evening  had  only  one  really 
new  element  in  that  48-minute  address. 
The  new  element  is  that  the  President 
stated  he  would  seek  from  Congress  leg- 
islation to  require  registration  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  facts  in 
that  regard? 

The  existing  law.  the  law  which  is  on 
the  statute  books  today,  requires  reg- 
istration. That  is  the  existing  law.  The 
existing  law  also  permits  a  President 
to  waive  that  requirement  if  he  so  de- 
sires, and  that  is  what  President  Carter 
has  done.  He  has  waived  the  require- 
ment for  registration. 

He  could  reinstitute  registration  today. 
He  could  have  done  it  last  night.  He 
could  have  done  it  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  1  year  ago  yesterday, 
January  23,  1979.  S.  109  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  himself,  for 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non). What  that  legislation  would  do 
would  be  to  take  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  waive  the  requirement 
for  registration  of  those  eligible  for  se- 
lective service. 

Now,  S.  109  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Hearings 
were  held  on  this  legislation.  Who  op- 
posed it?  The  Carter  administration  op- 
posed it. 

But  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Carter  administration,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate legislation  requiring  registration  of 
those  eligible  for  Selective  Service.  That 
legislation  is  now  on  the  Senate  calen- 
dar. It  is  Calendar  Order  No.  240.  It  is 
on  page  11  of  the  Senate  Calendar. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  wonder 
as  to  whether  the  President,  despite  his 
statement  last  evening,  will  follow 
through  in  regard  to  registration. 

I  happen  to  think  that  President 
Carter's  delivery  was  excellent.  I  thought 
it  was  forceful.  I  thought  it  was  an  effec- 
tive delivery.  I  think  most  of  his  speeches 
are  good  In  rhetoric.  It  was  last  night. 
But  the  followthrough,  insofar  as  Presi- 
dent Carter's  speeches  are  concerned, 
gives  pause  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  It  is  the  followthrough  that 


counts.  And  I  hope  the  President  will 
follow  through.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
support  a  followthrough.  If  the  President 
does  not  follow  throiogh.  I  hope  Congress 
would  follow  through  itself. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished, able,  and  outstanding  majority 
leader. 

Legislation  to  do  what  President 
Carter  advocated  last  night  is  already  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  It  was  put  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  on  June  19.  1979.  by 
Senator  Nunn  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title.  It  is 
Calendar  Order  No.  240. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  it.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  gave  it  long 
and  thorough  consideration.  I  hope  that 
before  too  many  days  go  by  this  measure 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  could  be 
considered. 

I  am  glad  the  President  has  changed 
his  viewpoint  from  the  one  he  held  just 
a  few  months  ago  in  regard  to  registra- 
tion. If  this  coimtry  is  not  willing  to 
take  that  step,  what  step  will  it  take? 

At  the  least,  we  should  know  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency — and  the 
President  has  emphasized  not  only  last 
night  but  for  the  past  month,  the  very 
serious  situation  which  exists  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But.  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  this 
country  does  not  have  any  idea  as  to  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who  would 
be  eligible  to  be  called  up  to  defend  this 
great  Nation. 

So.  while  I  applaud  the  President's  re- 
versal of  his  previous  position,  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  quickly — quickly — 
follow  through  and  institute  registration. 
As  I  say,  it  is  the  law  today.  We  do  not 
need  a  new  law. 

The  only  reason  we  have  S.  109  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  is  that  President 
Carter  has  refused  to  utilize  the  law.  If  he 
had  utilized  the  law,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  S.  109. 

So  I  think  it  is  important,  in  ana- 
lyzing and  assessing  the  President's 
speech  last  evening,  to  recognize  that 
the  law  today  gives  to  the  President  the 
right  to  order  registration.  I  hope  that 
he  will  do  that.  If  he  prefers  to  have  the 
Congress  share  the  responsibility— if  he 
wishes  additional  legislation,  such  legis- 
lation is  already  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  109  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (60 
App.  U.S.C.  453)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  before  "Except"  at  the  beginning  of 
such  section  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  President  shall  commence  reg- 
istration of  citizens  and  other  penone  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
by  January  2,  1980.  The  President  may  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  persons  under  this 


title  only  for  the  purpose  of  revising  exist- 
ing registration  procedures  or  instltutln* 
new  registration  procedures,  but  may  not 
suspend  or  otherwise  discontinue  the  regis- 
tration of  persons  under  thU  title  for  a  perl- 
od  of  more  than  ninety  consecutive  days 
In  no  event  may  the  President  suspend  or 
otherwise  discontinue  registration  under 
this  title  more  than  once  In  any  one-vear 
period.".  ' 

Sec.  2.  The  President  may  not,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  before 
January  1.  1981.  classify  or  examine  any  per- 
son  registered  under  the  provUlons  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  (60  App.  U.S.C 
451  et  seq.)  unless  he  determines  that  It  is 
In  the  national  Interest  to  do  so. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1.  1980.  containing  his  recommenda- 
tions (1)  for  revision  of  the  categories  and 
standards  for  deferment  and  exemption  of 
persons  under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act,  (2)  or  the  revision  of  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  for  registration  and  classifica- 
tion under  such  Act,  and  (3)  for  other 
changes  In  such  Act  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  fairness  and  effective- 
ness of  such  Act.  The  President  shall  Include 
in  such  report  a  certification  to  the  effect 
that  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  In- 
cluding any  changes  recommended  by  him, 
Is  In  his  Judgment,  equitable  and  will  pro- 
vide the  means  necessary  to  meet  effective- 
ly the  military  manpower  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  135  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  ae  follows:  "The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  shall 
supervise  manpower  mobilization  planning 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  and  exercise  such 
other  powers  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  138(c)  of 
such  title  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)"  at  the 
beginning  of  such  paragn4>h; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  the  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph as  clauses  (1),  (U),  and  (111),  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "It  shall  include"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  sentence  of  such 
paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
Include  in  the  report  required  under  sub- 
paragTE^h   (A)   of  this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph   the   following   new   subparagraph: 

"(C>  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
Include  In  the  report  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  an  assess- 
ment Of  the  Nation's  capability  of  mobilizing 
the  military  manpKywer  that  njay  be  needed 
to  meet  national  security  requirements  dur- 
ing periods  of  national  emergency.  In  making 
such  assessment,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  determine  the  Nation's  capability  of 
motolllzlng  the  active  military  forces,  select- 
ed reserve  forces,  other  reserve  force  per- 
sonnel, retired  military  personnel,  and  per- 
sons not  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
shall  Include  In  such  assessment  a  statement 
and  explanation  regarding  the  Nation's  ca- 
pabilities for  mobilizing  each  of  the  person- 
nel categories  named.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
require  the  relnstltutlon  of  registration  of 
certain  persons  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.". 
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NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FARM  BUREAU 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  Virginian,  I  am  pleased  that 


Mr.  Robert  Delano,  a  Virginia  farmer, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  had 
been  vice  president  for  4  years,  and  was 
president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  for  17  years. 

Mr.  Delano's  election  brings  honor  to 
Virginia — and  is  a  deserved  tribute  to 
Bob  Delano's  ability.  This  fine  tribute  to 
him  recognizes  his  wide  grasp  of  issues 
and  his  dedication  to  the  improvement  of 
American  agriculture. 

In  Virginia,  Mr.  Delano  operates  a 
400-acre  farm  that  has  been  in  the 
family  for  generations.  He  traces  his 
family's  arrival  in  this  country  back  to 
the  1600's.  He  graduated  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
university  with  a  degree  in  animal  hus- 
bandry. Before  switching  to  grain,  he 
spent  20  years  as  a  dairy  farmer.  His 
farm,  which  he  tills  virtutdly  by  himself, 
uses  the  latest  no-till  and  double-crop- 
ping techniques. 

I  have  known  Robert  Delano  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  splendid  friend,  and  a  man 
of  integrity  and  great  ability.  Certainly 
both  of  these  attributes  are  needed  to 
head  the  Nation's  largest  agricultural 
group. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Delano  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau. 


POST  WORLD  WAR  I  GERMANY.  AN 
AMERICAN  PARALLEL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  the  final  figures  are  not 
in.  it  appears  certain  that  the  inflation 
rate  In  the  United  States  for  1979  ranges 
between  12  and  13  percent. 

In  the  short  period  from  1971,  our 
dollar  has  declined  in  value  by  over  53 
percent. 

Because  of  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates,  payments  on  a  mortgage  to  buy  a 
moderately  sized  house  have  nearly 
tripled  since  1970. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  an  in- 
flationary psychology  of  "buy  now  be- 
cause the  price  will  be  even  more  next 
month." 

There  are  some  frightening  parallels 
between  our  current  rate  of  inflation, 
and  the  causes  of  this  inflation,  with  the 
situation  in  Germany  after  World 
War  n. 

In  an  article  in  the  Martinsville  BuUe- 
tin,  Julius  Hermes,  who  grew  up  in  Ger- 
many after  World  War  I.  and  who  is 
now  president  of  Martin  Processing.  Inc., 
in  Martinsville,  outlines  the  similarities. 

In  1920,  Germans  spent  their  paycheck 
as  soon  as  they  received  it  because  It 
would  be  worth  less  the  next  day.  In  Ger- 
many, property  values  were  inflating  at 
such  a  high  rate  that  mortgages  were 
paid  off  easily  in  inflated  currency. 

The  most  important  parallel  between 
Germany,  at  this  time,  and  the  United 
States  today,  is  that  the  basic  cause  of 
Oerman  inflation  was  deflcit  government 
spending. 

As  we  begin  the  1980's,  we  should  re- 
member that  we  must  pay  for  Govern- 
ment spending. 

We  caimot  justify  Government  spend- 
ing by  the  easy  answer  that  it  will  be 
paid  for  by  Government  deflcits. 


Large  and  sustained  Government  defl- 
cits create  a  politically  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  finance  them  with  newly  cre- 
ated "printing-press"  money. 

The  process  of  financing  our  deflcit 
out  of  newly  created  money  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient  as  it  leads  to  infla- 
tion, high  interest  rates,  and  more  infla- 
tion. 

The  points  in  the  article  about  the  re- 
lationship between  inflation  and  deflcit 
Government  spending  are  well  worth  re- 
membering as  we  begin  the  1980's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Hermes  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Imitation  :  Biaias  Bkes  SnnuuimEs  In 

U.S..  Oebman  Problems 

(By  Martha  Nelson) 

The  mention  of  Inflation  In  Germany  in 
the  years  following  World  War  I  conjures  up 
an  Image  of  the  political  cartoon  depleting 
r,  bedraggled-looking  fellow  pushing  a  wheel- 
barrow full  of  money  to  market  to  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread. 

That  particular  political  cartoon  was  paln- 
fxxlly  accurate,  according  to  Julius  Hermes, 
who  as  a  youth  growing  up  In  the  city  of 
Wuppertal.  Germany,  knew  only  too  well  the 
effect  of  Inflation  on  a  country  and  its 
people. 

Now  the  president  of  Martin  Processing 
Inc.  In  Henry  County,  Hermes  is  seeing 
frightening  similarities  between  Germany 
then  and  America  now. 

As  inflation  continues  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  In  this  country  and  wages  become 
an  even  poorer  match  for  prices,  scores  of 
reasons  are  given  for  Inflation's  continued 
ascent. 

Rising  prices,  wage  hikes,  Wg  labor  and  es- 
calating energy  costs  are  cited  repeatedly, 
alone  or  In  unison,  as  the  leading  causes 
of  Inflation. 

But  Hermes  recalls  his  early  years  In  Ger- 
many and  names  only  one  cause  for  Infla- 
tion— the  federal  government  spending  far 
more  money  than  the  nation  actually  has 
and  being  forced,  therefore,  to  Increase  the 
money  supply  to  meet  Its  own  expenses. 

Everything  else — Including  ever-Increas- 
ing wages  and  prices — Is  simply  the  result  of 
Inflation  and  not  the  cause,  Hermes  says. 

After  World  War  I.  Germany  was  forced 
to  repay  huge  sums  of  money  to  Its  enemy 
countries  for  reparation  of  war  damages  as 
determined  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  peace 
agreement. 

The  debt  was  much  larger  than  the  wealth 
of  the  country  at  that  time  and  Germany 
was  forced  to  print  additional  currency  to 
meet  Its  payments.  Hermes  s4ys. 

By  1929.  the  German  mark  had  deflated 
so  much  that  one  mark  had  the  same  value 
as  one  billion  marks  had  less  than  a  decade 
earlier,  Hermes  says. 

Although  not  as  rapid  as  Germany's  this 
nation's  dollar  has  declined  In  value  In  the 
last  40  years  to  only  20  percent  of  what  It 
was  In  1940  and  Americans'  purchasing  power 
was  cut  another  6.3  percent  last  year. 

In  Germany  in  the  late  1930s.  Hermes 
says  he  spent  his  paycheck  as  soon  as  be 
received  It  because  "tomorrow.  It  would  be 
worth  even  less." 

In  the  last  decade  Americans  also  learned 
that  the  only  way  to  stay  afloat  during  the 
average  6  percent  annual  Inflation  rate  was 
to  spend  their  money  before  the  value  of  the 
dollar  fell  again. 

As  more  and  more  money  was  printed  by 
Germany,  Its  value  decreased  accordingly. 
Hermes  says  businesses,  small  towns  and 
cities  were  sanctioned  by  the  government  to 


print  their  own  money  because  the  ofBdal 
printing  presses  could  not  work  fast  enough. 
As  Inflation  peaked,  the  German  govern- 
ment mortgaged  the  country's  rallro«d  sys- 
tem to  create  even  more  money. 

When  asked  to  substantiate  his  belief  that 
the  expansion  of  the  nation's  money  supply 
Is  the  culprit  in  mounting  inflation,  Hermes 
refers  to  an  article  printed  In  the  January 
1979  Issue  of  the  "Reader's  Digest." 

The  article  points  out  that  the  U.8.  gov- 
ernment Is  presently  spending  $766  billion 
more  than  taxpayers  have  given  It.  And  the 
only  way  the  government  can  do  that  Is  to 
print  more  currency,  the  same  as  Germany 
did  50  years  ago. 

Since  the  Great  Depression  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  first  pubUc  works  programs, 
this  nation  has  instigated  "social  help  "  pro- 
grams but  has  not  taxed  Its  people  enough  to 
pay  for  those  programs.  The  remedy  has 
again  been  to  print  more  currency,  inflating 
the  money  supply.  Hermes  says. 

Acc(»tllng  to  the  Reader's  Digest  article, 
the  devaluation  of  the  American  dollar  since 
1940  has  been  accompanied  by  an  "aweaonoe 
growth"  of  the  money  supply.  Forty  years 
ago  U.S.  currency  and  bank  deposits  totaled 
•52.7  billion.  In  January  1978.  currency  and 
bank  deposits  totaled  $815.9  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  1,448  percent. 

Hermes  also  says  the  assumption  that 
wage  Increases  help  fuel  Inflation  Is  a  fal- 
lacy, and  again  refers  to  the  Reader's  Digest 
article.  Workers  In  West  Germany  received 
a  236  percent  wage  Increase  from  1986-77, 
while  Americans'  wages  Increased  101  per- 
cent. But  In  West  Germany,  the  Inflation  rate 
averaged  about  4  percent  annually  while  In 
the  U.S.  It  was  over  6  percent. 

Since  1973  the  Inflation  rate  In  America  has 
more  than  doubled  and  rising  foreign  oU 
prices  have  been  given  much  of  the  blame. 
But  In  West  Germany  where  little  domestic 
oil  supplies  exist.  Inflation  has  declined 
since  the  Arab  oU  embargo  as  the  West  Ger- 
man government  maintained  a  tight  Ud  on 
Its  money  supply.  In  the  U.S..  the  govern- 
ment financed  or  actually  printed  an  addi- 
tional $130.9  billion  to  be  able  to  continue 
buying  foreign  oil.  according  to  Reader's 
Digest. 

Hermes  says  the  most  dramatic  parallel  be- 
tween the  infiatlon  of  Germany  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  that  of  America  today  Is  its 
effect  on  mortgaged  property. 

Property  owners  who  financed  land,  homes 
or  businesses  found  that  by  the  time  they 
had  finished  pajrlng  off  the  mortgage,  the 
monetary  worth  In  comparison  could  have 
been  paid  out  of  "their  hip  pocket,"  because 
the  nation's  currency  was  devaluating  so 
quickly.  Hermes  says. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  German  people 
and  the  nation's  enormous  unemployment 
rate  were  strong  contributors  Hermes  says, 
to  the  political  climate  which  allowed  Adolph 
Hitler  and  the  Nazi  Party  to  score  an  over- 
whelming victory  In  the  1933  election. 

"The  people  of  Germany  felt  nothing  but 
despair."  Hermes  says.  "No  one  was  satis- 
fied that  we  bad  a  decent  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  nation  was  very  strong  antl- 
conununlst.  The  result  was  that  a  dictator 
like  Hitler  was  able  to  come  Into  power." 

Hermes  concludes  that  America  "Is  headed 
the  same  way"  as  the  Germany  of  1929  un- 
less the  federal  government  piills  In  the  na- 
tion's Inflated  money  supply,  actions  which 
were  cautiously  taken  Oct.  6  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

The  current  inflation  rate  in  West  Ger- 
many of  about  4  percent  annually  repre- 
sents respectable  growth  in  the  nation's 
economy.  According  to  Hermes.  West  Ger- 
many has  been  able  to  finance  social  pro- 
grams without  running  up  huge  budget  def- 
icits or  overtaxing  its  people. 

"They  export  so  much  and  have  new  money 
coming  into  the  Oerman  economy  constantly 
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•o  th*t  tbey  don't  have  to  raise  taxes  or  go 
Into  debt,"  Hermes  says. 

"It  doesn't  matter  where  or  how  the  fed- 
eral government  spends  money,"  he  con- 
cludes. "As  soon  as  the  federal  government 
begins  spending  more  money  than  It  takes 
In  the  ultimate  result  will  be  Inflation." 


RBCOGNmON  OP  SENATOR  RIEGLE 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


JAPANESE  AUTO  IMPORTS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  temptation,  having  been  here  for 
the  bulk  of  the  debate  that  has  occurred 
over  the  last  hour,  to  want  to  participate 
after  the  fact  In  some  of  the  issues  that 
were  raised.  I  will  resist  that  temptation 
and  only  say  again  the  high  regard  I  have 
for  the  majority  leader,  both  as  an  orator 
and  as  one  whose  Insight  on  these  Issues 
is  superb. 

The  issue  that  I  rise  about  today  con- 
cerns a  different  problem,  but  a  deadly 
serious  one.  And  that  is  the  economic 
situation  In  the  United  States  as  it  relates 
to  the  auto  industry  and  the  realities 
taking  place  within  that  industry  at  this 
time. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  struggled 
over  the  last  several  months  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  Chrysler  situation  which, 
of  course,  automatically  carried  with  it 
the  need  to  try  to  understand  and  evalu- 
ate the  larger  conditions  taking  place 
within  the  domestic  automobile  industry 
at  this  time.  And  it  Is  this  larger  set  of 
Issues  that  I  rise  to  address  today.  I  do 
80  with  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the 
Issue  that  I  want  to  brln«  into  focus  now 
Is  one  that  bears  on  oiu-  vital  strategic 
economic  Interests  and  it  is  something 
which  requires  us  to  devise  a  remedy.  I 
will  make  some  specific  suggestions  along 
that  line  today. 

As  is  increasingly  apparent,  the  U.S. 
auto  industry  is  imder  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  convert  its  production  to  smaller 
fuel  efficient  cars  now  In  high  demand 
by  American  consimiers.  The  Industry  is 
working  with  all  of  its  strength  and  all 
of  the  resources  that  It  can  muster  to 
accomplish  this  transition  as  rapidly  as 
it  oan. 

Our  recent  experience  here  with  re- 
gard to  the  Chrysler  loan  guarantee  leg- 
islation was  a  directly  relevant  illustra- 
tion. We  decided,  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  respond  favorably,  because  that 
particular  decisl(Mi  will  facilitate  the 
availability  of  1  million  units  of  4-cylin- 
der,  front-wheel  drive,  very  fuel-efficient 
cars  within  a  period  of  8  months,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fall  of  this  year. 

And  yet.  as  we  carry  out  this  massive 
relndustralizatlon  process  within  the  U.S 
auto  Industry— and  all  the  firms  are  in- 
volved—it is  an  aggregate  Investment  ex- 
penditure of  capital  between  1978  and 
1985,  that  period  of  years,  of  some  $80 
billion. 

As  we  struggle  to  carry  out  this  mas- 
sive relndustrializatlon  process  within 
the  U.S.  auto  industry,  an  overwhelming 
flood  of  Japanese  automobile  Imports  In- 


to the  United  States  has  Increased  our 
balance-of -payment  deficit  by  some  $8 
billion  last  year,  is  causing  massive  lay- 
offs within  the  U.S.  auto  industry,  and 
is  causing  general  economic  disruption 
throughout  our  coimtry.  And  I  am  spe- 
cific in  citing  the  Japanese,  because 
Volkswagen  from  Germany,  and  other 
auto  producers  from  other  foreign  lands, 
have  either  opened  manufacturing  facili- 
ties here  in  the  United  States  to  build 
the  cars  or  they  have  voluntarily  limited 
their  imports  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  Japanese  manufacturers 
alone  who  have  made  an  all-out  as- 
sault in  the  American  market  at  a  time 
of  extreme  vulnerability  here  in  the 
United  States.  Today  with  the  help  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  unfsdr  trade  prac- 
tices, the  Japanese  have  captured  some 
15  percent  of  the  car  market  in  the 
United  States  and  the  percentage  is  ris- 
ing. This  has  happened  so  quickly  and 
in  such  a  way  that  most  people,  for  ex- 
ample, would  not  be  aware  that  nearly 
half  of  the  cars  sold  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia today  are  cars  of  Japanese  manu- 
facture. There  is  a  very  high  percentage 
of  penetration  in  most  of  the  Western 
States  and  many  of  the  Eastern  States 
because  there  has  been  a  two-coast 
strategy  being  pursued  by  the  Japanese 
auto  manufacturers  in  terms  of  this  in- 
vasion of  the  U.S.  market. 

But  this  automobile  trade  with  Japan 
has  not  been  a  two-way  street.  It  has 
been  a  one-way  street.  For  years,  Japan 
has  effectively  blocked  the  import  of 
U.S.  built  cars  into  their  market  with  a 
variety  of  devices  which  artificially 
double  and  triple  the  selling  price  of 
American  cars,  effectively  shutting  their 
market  to  American  imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  through  a  different 
series  of  trading  devices  and  Govern- 
ment practices,  the  Japanese  are  ship- 
ping their  cars  to  the  United  States  and 
selling  them  at  a  price  below  the  retail 
price  that  is  charged  for  those  same  cars 
when  they  are  sold  in  Japan. 

To  my  mind,  by  dumping — and  I  think 
it  is  dumping — their  extra  car  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  at  cutrate 
prices,  they  keep  Japanese  workers  at 
work  and  on  the  job.  but  only  by  putting 
Americans  out  of  work  and  into  unem- 
ployment lines. 

Today  in  the  United  States  we  have 
over  190.000  American  auto  workers  who 
have  been  laid  off,  and  this,  in  turn,  has 
caused  the  layoff  of  thousands  of  other 
workers  in  related  and  imrelated  in- 
dustries. 

A  shock  of  that  kind  does  great  dam- 
age to  the  United  States.  This  calculated 
Japanese  Invasion  at  a  time  of  vulner- 
ability and  transition  within  our  domes- 
tic auto  industry  I  think  is  outrageous 
and  it  is  damaging  America  and  hurting 
every  American  citizen. 

The  tremendous  trade  deficit  caused 
by  Japanese  auto  imports,  which  is  sec- 
ond only  to  imported  oil,  is  damaging 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  world  markets 
and  causing  the  emergency  high  interest 
rates  we  now  have  here  in  the  United 
States.  As  these  high  interest  rates  begin 
shutting  down  the  U.S.  economy,  in- 
creasing U.S.  unemployment,  enlarging 
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the  Federal  deficit,  and  forcing  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  into  bank- 
ruptcy, the  Japanese  auto  industry  Is  in- 
creasing Its  effort  to  achieve  a  dominant 
position  in  the  U.S.  auto  market,  regard- 
less of  the  economic  damage  done  to 
America. 

We  cannot  allow  the  American  econ- 
omy to  be  permanently  damaged  by  the 
ruthless  exploitation  of  a  trading  part- 
ner that  is  only  Interested  in  its  own 
national  welfare. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
send  another  $8  to  $10  billion  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  to  Japan  in  1980  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  have 
thrown  the  traditional  rules  of  fair  trade 
out  the  window. 

The  Japanese  Government,  the  Japan- 
ese banks,  and  the  Japanese  auto  com- 
panies work  together  hand  in  glove  to 
saturate  the  U.S.  auto  market  at  cut 
rate  prices;  and  they  have  shown  no 
concern  at  all  about  the  economic  dam- 
age they  are  doing  to  America. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American 
Government  to  understand  the  unfair 
and  foreign  government  subsidized  na- 
ture of  the  competition  we  are  facing 
from  the  Japanese  auto  makers. 

I  am  today  calling  on  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration to  advise  the  Japanese  that 
we  expect  them  to  voluntarily  restrict 
their  1980  imports  to  the  1977  level  of 
imports.  Further,  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment expects  that  Japanese  cars  will  not 
be  dumped  at  cut-rate  prices  in  Amer- 
ica— but  be  sold  at  the  same  price  levels 
charged  in  Japan.  In  fact,  I  would  hope 
it  would  also  include  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  bring  these  cars  to  this 
country.  In  addition,  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment expects  the  immediate  dis- 
mantling of  the  trade  barriers  now  in 
place  in  Japan  that  have  effectively 
blocked  American  cars  from  being  sold 
in  Japan.  And  finally,  we  should  advise 
the  Japanese  auto  companies,  that  we 
expect  them  to  begin  building  manufac- 
turing facilities  here  in  America,  as 
Volkswagen  and  other  foreign  manufac- 
turers have  done. 

When  I  say  that.  I  do  not  mean  small- 
scale  plants  that  are  2.  3,  or  4  years  down 
the  road.  I  am  talking  about  a  serious 
effort  to  move  in  with  major  manufac- 
turing facilities  if  they  intend  to  seek 
the  kind  of  market  share  that  they  have 
at  the  present  time  in  our  market. 

If  the  Japanese  are  not  prepared  to 
respond  now  in  a  fashion  that  reestab- 
lishes fair  trading  relationships  on  autos, 
then  I — with  others — will  seek  a  legis- 
lative remedy  that  will  stop  this  one-way 
trade  invsision  dead  in  its  tracks. 

It  is  in  the  long  run  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  put  an  end  to 
the  exploitative  trade  practices  in  autos 
I  have  mentioned,  and  restructure  our 
trade  relationship  on  autos  so  that  it 
meets  an  honest  standard  of  fair  trade. 
We  do  not  have  that  today. 
I  might  just  say  that  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  that  has  allowed 
this  to  happen  to  them  the  way  we  have 
here  in  the  United  States.  There  Is  no 
other  country  that  allows  its  commercial 
domestic  market  to  be  exploited  In  this 
fashion    by    automobile   imports   from 
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abroad  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  other 
major  product  area. 

In  Brazil,  for  example,  Brazil  imposes 
a  170-percent  import  duty  on  cars  to 
keep  out  Japanese  vehicles  and,  for  that 
matter,  vehicles  from  the  United  States 
or  other  places. 

The  Common  Market  countries  im- 
pose an  11 -percent  tariff  barrier  so  that 
they  are  not  swamped  by  Japanese  pro- 
duction. Here  in  the  United  States  we 
only  have  a  3-percent  import  duty,  which 
Is  basically  inconsequential. 

Australia,  for  example,  guarantees 
that  80  percent  of  its  passenger  car  mar- 
ket has  to  be  met  by  domestic  producers 
in  that  country. 

Brazil  requires  a  98-percent  local  con- 
tent in  the  cars  to  be  marketed  and  sold 
in  that  country. 

Mexico  requires  75  percent. 

These  other  nations  have  taken  these 
steps  in  order  to  avoid  massive  unem- 
ployment and  disruption  of  their  own 
national  industries  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. Quite  frankly,  that  is  what  Japan 
has  done,  because  they  have  shut  the 
door  to  American  automobiles,  for  all 
practical  purposes.  We,  in  turn,  have 
allowed  this  trade  relationship  to  be- 
come a  one-way  street  so  that  in  the  last 
5  years  in  the  United  States  98  percent  of 
the  mcrease  in  the  sale  of  imported  cars 
has  been  accomplished  by  Japanese 
producers. 

If  we  want  to  further  cripple  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country,  we  only  have  to  ig- 
nore these  facts  and  aUow  these  prac- 
tices to  continue.  We  will  have  longer 
unemployment  lines  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  will  have  a  bigger  deficit  be- 
cause of  the  paj-ments  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  food  stamps,  and 

to  Japan,  as  they  are  today 

T  oi'?^?  "°  ^^^  ^"d  "  is  not  fair 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  our  Oov- 
ermnent  has  not  been  alert  in  seeing 

thft  Th*  **•  I  am  suggesting  today  a  way 
that  this  might  be  corrected 

•^Mr.  LEVIN  assumed  the  chair ) 
otJTr u  ^v"^-  ^  '^^"t  to  mention  one 
fna  H^  the  Chrysler  case.  We  are  work- 

Sinnn  f '^  'J!^^*  ^  implement  the  leg- 
JJation  to  allow  that  company  to  get 

new  n't'L*  ^'™"^  ^°°*^»  ^<i  have  this 
new  production  m  place  later  this  year 
in  terms  of  fuel-efficient  cars 
thSvi  °"^  hearings  on  Chrysler  In 
the  Bankmg  Committee  we  heard  all  the 

sav  th»  ?  ^*^'^''  including,  i  might 
say  the  Japanese  banking  Interests  who 

pankers  who  have  supplied  credit  in  var- 
ious forms  to  the  Chrysler  Corp 

Chrysler,  of  course,  had  a  limited  mar- 
Ketmg  arrangement  with  the  Mitsubishi 
hUMt°'"P*?^  *"  •^^P*"-  and  the  Mltsu- 
^hifn  ^^^  ^  -^^P^"  facUitated  that,  en- 
Hno  ^f  S^'"^^^^'"  ^  ^i  o"i^  "^eir  Product 
«c  ,  i^*^  *™®  ^  'hey  are  in  the  proc- 
!t^)  Jp^u  transition.  When  we  cross-ex- 
amined the  Japanese  bankers,  they  were 
in^"^!^"^'-  ^  ""  sroing  to  have  printed 
"the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
testim '"  *^**  P^in)ose,  portions  of  that 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Portions  of  TEsrufONT  bt  Ma.  Shta  Mita- 
zAKi.  Managing  Director  of  the  KIttstt- 
BisHi  Bank,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  Before  the 
Senate  Banking  Ck>KMrrrEE  on  November 
21,  1079 

"Mitsubishi  Motor  Corp.  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  close  relationship  with  Chrysler 
Corp.  since  1970.  I  am  sure  that  the  desire 
of  the  Mitsubishi  Motors  Corp.  la  to  have 
Chrysler  In  good  shape  again,  so  they  can 
work  closely  together. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  the  Import  of  the  Mitsu- 
bishi automobiles  by  Chrysler  Is  rather 
profitable  and  continues  to  be  profitable  for 
Chrysler  and  It  will  remain  to  be  so  In  the 
future.  So  In  that  sense,  I  am  sure  that  If 
we  can  help  Chrysler  to  Import  more  Jap- 
anese automobiles,  this  will  help  them." 

In  response  to  whether  the  bank  would 
keep  open  Its  original  «400  nUUlon  credit 
commitment:  "We  have  not  terminated  our 
commitment  yet,  so  It  still  remains  im- 
changed,  although,  as  you  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, certain  covenants  were  breached,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  suspending  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  new  letters  of  credit.  And  as  I 
mentioned,  for  the  time  being  they  will 
come  under  the  new  arrangement,  so  that 
we  can  keep  on  Issuing  letters  of  credit. 

"We  are  talking  about  the  new  arrange- 
ment with  Chrysler  and  also  with  Mitsu- 
bishi Motors.  So  the  letters  of  credit  can  be 
Issued." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  When  I  asked  them 
about  their  feeling  about  this  situation, 
they  were  very  clear,  very  clear.  I  quote 
Mr.  Mayasaki,  who  is  the  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Mitsubishi  Bank,  Ltd.  He 
told  us  on  November  21,  in  very  specific 
testimony,  that  they  intend  to  continue 
to  work  with  Chrysler,  to  be  coopera- 
tive, to  help  the  company  make  this 
transition  and  work  its  way  through  its 
difficulties.  Yet,  in  recent  days,  the  only 
bank  of  the  entire  consortium  of  banks, 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  has  made 
threatening  gestures  and  has  created 
difficulties  has  been  the  Mitsubishi  Bank 
with  respect  to  continuing  the  arrange- 
ments we  spoke  about  in  the  conmiit- 
tee  just  a  matter  of  weeks  ago. 

I  am  concerned  about  it  because  I 
find  it  hard  to  separate  that  from  the 
larger  picture  of  Japanese  penetration 
into  our  market.  It  cannot  just  be  a  one- 
way street.  It  cannot  be  just  a  one-way 
street. 

I  hope  that  the  statements  that  were 
made  before  our  conmilttee,  which  we 
accepted  in  good  faith,  will  be  carried 
out  absolutely  to  the  letter  in  terms  of 
making  sure  that  we  do  not  have  a  dis- 
ruption here,  especially  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  our  problem  m 
the  United  States,  in  terms  of  the  auto 
industry  as  a  whole,  is  derived  from  the 
larger  aggregate  of  Japanese  import 
activity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  hope  that  a  way  can  be 
found  to  resolve  this  matter.  It  shall  be 
my  intention  to  see  that  that  takes  place. 
I  am  available  and  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  work  to  see  that  that  is 
done. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  need  some  more  time? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  may  have  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  order  for  the  recognition  of 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  he  does  not  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  that  time.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  time 
be  transferred  to  Mr.  Riegle  for  his  own 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  not  use  all  that  time. 

I  will  conclude  in  this  fashion:  We 
have  a  serious  problem  on  our  hands  in 
this  area  in  terms  of  getting  the  do- 
mestic automobile  industry  turned 
around.  We  have  to  make  some  new  ar- 
rangements with  the  aggregate,  the  over- 
all weight  and  nature,  of  the  trade  re- 
lationship with  Japan  in  terms  of  the 
trade  in  autos.  Very  specifically,  we  need 
to  see  a  good-faith  followthrough  with 
respect  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  as- 
surances given  to  us,  just  a  matter  of 
weeks  ago  in  the  Banking  Committee,  by 
the  Japanese  banking  interests  that  have 
been  among  a  larger  number  of  creditors 
making  credit  facilities  available  to  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  maintain  an  effort  to  have 
a  cooperative  trading  relationship,  it  has 
to  be  done  on  a  basis  of  fairness.  It  has 
to  be  done  on  a  basis  of  a  clear  recogni- 
tion and  an  imderstandlng  of  the  in- 
terests of  both  nations,  that  we  cannot 
have  situations  developing  where,  sud- 
denly, we  find  ourselves  put  in  an  even 
worse  ix)sition  because  of  an  arbitrary 
decision  here  or  there,  particularly  when 
it  relates  to  this  larger  proUem  of  im- 
ports generally. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  available  and 
shall  be  involved  in  every  aspect  of  this 
problem,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  I  would 
be.  both  to  my  colleagues  and  to  others, 
to  see  that  we  work  this  situation 
through  successfully. 

I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  unjusti- 
fied and  inexcusable  if  the  first  party  at 
interest  in  the  Chrysler  situation  to 
create  new  problems  and  difficultites 
were  to  be  the  Japanese  bankers  who. 
in  turn,  have  a  relationship  to  Japanese 
automobile  manufacturers.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  sound,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wise,  and  I  think  it  would  prove  to  be 
profoundly  counterproductive.  I  hope 
that  we  can  solve  that  particular  matter 
and,  at  the  same  time,  move  cm  to  a 
serious  debate  of  this  larger  issue  that  I 
laid  out  ecu-lier  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  other  statistical 
material  with  my  remarks  today.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  information  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  matter  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statisticai.  Material 

In  1979.  total  passenger  car  sales  In  the 
United  States  actually  declined  by  662.000 
units,  but  foreign  imports  rose  by  327.000 
units  to  a  record  2,320.746  unite.  Thxis,  n.S. 
domestic  auto  sales  dropped  by  almost  I  mU- 
lion  units  In  1979. 
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percent  In  1979.  spending  |425  in  the  United  States;  the  on  Middle  East  oU  than  we  are  in  tMs 

Japan  achieved  a  76  percent  share  of  the  J^Panese  were  spending  only  $74  per  country.  So  I  would  certainly  exnect  to 

total  import  sales  flgvire  In  1979;  up  from  a  Person  on  defense.  They  got  a  lot  of  de-  see    Japanese    young    people    involved 

68  percent  share  In  1978.  Jean's  sales  to  the  lense  with  our  money  and  they  are  con-  and  young  people  from  Oermwiv  a«i' 

U.S.  m  1979  were  1.769.672  units  as  compared  tinuing  to  get  it  today.  from  Prance  and  other  NATO  rnnntrt«; 

^J-357.337  in  1978.  I  want  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  if  there  is  me  tS  that  is  oE» 

The  most  recent  trend  In  Japanese  auto  strong  position  to  defend  ourselves  and  it  is  that  UiestraSf  in^rp.tf ^T' 

imports  Is  even  more  startling.  In  the  month  thp  frpf  wr»rlrt  hut    at  fv.«.  co»„o  fj-,-   if  *•      i               siraiegic  mterests  of  the 

oTD^^emtoer.  Japan  sold  141350  units  In  the  L  obvSuTTlmt  m.'r  ^iSt  ^J^'  t^  f  "^'""^  ^!f !  J'°'"^'^  "^  ^  Jeopardy  at  this 

n.S.:  up  70  percent  from  the  month  of  De-  h«v»  tn^o  liflo        ^^  1,     f  ^,?"i?  ^  '""^  '^^  "^«  response  has  to  be  by  ev^ 

cember.    1978.    In   December.    1979.   Japan  flf^®  *°  '^^Z"®'^!'  especially  in  light  of  eryone  whose  interests  are  on  the  hn*. 

accounted  for  83  percent  of  total  Imports.  ^'^^^  ^^^  threats  that  we  face.  not  just  by  Uncle  Sam 

In  November.  1979,  Jafianese  auto  Industry  The  Japanese  cannot  just  continue  to  Other  countries  have  eotten   hv  fn 

production  exceeded  the  US.  by  81.771  units;  coast  along  with  that  kind  of  defense  years  riding  on  the  strenrth  of  thJ  fa^^ 

906.291  versus  824.520.  spending,  taking  the  money  they  save  that  we  have  been  wiSS  to  .^ric^mfi, 

i9K^nt'^^i^7*'''  ''•^-  """^  ^"^  ^y  "°*  ^P«"^8  ^"^  ^^^''"^te  figure  for  tab  for  them                    ^  ^  """"^  ""  ^^' 

F^r^  import  have  captured  a  30  per-  SX  "Z^  S^r^l^."  t^il^  "^T"'""  tu' ^^  "^^^  ^«  '^^^^^  ^°"t^"e  to  do 

cent  or  greater  share  of  the  auto  market  In  "^o^stry    to   modernize   their  auto   m-  that  any  more  because  we  are  runnine 

14  states  In  1979.  West  Coast  Is  the  hardest  QU^try.  ">  subsidize  their  market,  and  out  of  money  in  this  countrv  It  i^  iwino 

hit:  put  our  workers  out  of  work.  drained   and   hemorrhaged   out  of  thS 

.,    ^                                                  Percent  It  cannot  work  that  way.  This  whole  United  States  for  oil.  foreign  cars   ann 

>uask* 48  thing  connects.  It  is  like  a  big  circle.  It  all  kinds  of  things                              '    ^ 

^iSgi^n - — -    «     comes  back  around.  So  while  we  meet  our  defense  commit- 

CaiiformT  ....  «        So  as  we  beef  up  our  capability  in  the    ments  and  as  we  increase  them,  as  we  wUl 

^     Middle  East,  m  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  we    have  to  do.  our  friends  from  amimH  Tk. 

stTcL^ar^^^l^T^^^^^^^^^'^^     S  '^h'^^'  '  !I^^  'Vr  ^^"'^^    r^'*  ^"  «°^^  to  hte  rb'eSn^tVS 
percent.  bases  there  and  a  much  stronger  con-     theu-  part.  We  have  not  a  day  to  waite 

^^— ^^^  ventional  military  capability  of  our  own  in  terms  of  delivering  that  message  and 

UNEQUAL  PER  CAPITA  DEFENSE  ^  u    '  '"^^o"  ^^  ^he  world,  but  we  need  see  ng  that  kind  of  performance  by  them 

SPENDING  '°  ^^"^  °^  friends  with  us.  The  Ger-         Mr.  President.  I  conclude  with  that 

--    „,„„,„  mans  are  gomg  to  have  to  spend  more.  I   want   to   again   thank   th*»   mainrit„ 

T  ^n*^^^-  ^I  P^^'dent,  if  I  may.  They  are  going  to  have  to  raise  these  leader  for  his  cSuS  in  ^el^nii^p 

I  shaU  use  just  a  brief  additional  period  levels,  not  just  in  percentage  terms,  but  additional  time  ''"""^^^  '"  ^'^^'^''^K  '"e 

or  my  time  on  a  different  subject.  in  absolute  terms.  The  Japanese  have 

Earlier  in  the  discussion  this  morning,  the  most  to  do.  They  cannot  stay  a  $74                         ^ — 

in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen-  a  person  on  defense  when  they  are  ex-  nr  rttt    An^rr^T-.*™*™^ 

ator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  pecting  us  to  spend  $425  a  person  on           ^^  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1979 

Byrd)  and  the  Senator  fr(Mn  Alaska  (Mr.  defense.  It  cannot  be  done.  Our  economy        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 

SravEKs) .  there  was  considerable  talk  cannot  take  that  stress  and  strain  in  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 

aoout  the  military  posture  of  the  United  terms  of  providing  the  defense  for  every-  sume  consideration  of  the  pendinu  busi 

Stat^  ajid  our  needs  for  the  future  and  body  else.  There  cannot  be  any  free  rides  ness.  S.  870.  which  the  clerk  will  stote  bv 

the  relationship  of  our  allies  to  that  ef-  any  longer.  tiUe.                                                          ^ 

S^h^^rr'll^^ -?5  "^^,^'^^^*"''^  ^'**®        '^^    Japanese,    the    Germans,    the  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

T    K  ^^°"  address  last  evening.  French    spending    $274    a    person,    the  foUows-                                                     ^ 

^JJ^*u        ®  *°  ^^^^  ^"^  '"y  ^°'-  United  Kingdom  spending  $195  a  per-  a  bui  (s  870)  to  amend  titi^  •«  n^it-n 

o^^«  ^%'*r>,'%^."f.  T"'*^^  "^^  ^°"'  *^«  ^^^'^Ke  °^  NATO  allies  is  $201  states  Ccife.  to'ex^nd  tSe  de^mmn^i^ 

nnr    ifJ^ '%f^*  F''"!^  ®***^  «"^  ^""^  *    P«"°°'    1«^    than    half    of   what   we  ^or  veterans  under  certlln  ctrcu^tan^  ^1 

our  major  allies  for  the  most  recent  spend,  those  relationships  cannot  con-  so  forth. 

y^w         "***** '^*^*"*'*'e''''^'<=h's  tinue  that  way.  not  without  tearing  this  Th^  S5pnafx>  roc.,™«^  »u 

197^  because  the  United  States  leads  economy  apart,  not  in  the  kind  of  world  oUh!S^             ^^  '^^  consideration 

all  Western  nations  in  per  capita  defense  market  situation  that  exists  today.  t^^  PRi^QTr^Txtr^  r^„^^ 

spending  by  a  very  large  margin.  In  1978.        So.  yes.  we  have  to  commit  ourselves  nJ^o.Ts^rri^TH^^P^^"''*"*^'' 

for  example,  we  spent  $425  per  person  on  to  the  increases  required  in  terms  of  our  f^,v^°^  .f^*^'  ^-^  Senator  from  Penn- 

defense— not  just  defense  for  ourselves,  own  security,  and  our  allies  have  to  be  TJ^tVJ^^^^P^^.r°"^'  *"  '^^^'^' 

Sn  thfnt'J^  h'  '5^  ^l^  ^°^^  C3ermany.     expected  to  do  likewise,  and  they  have     S^^.r^i  S»S^i^°'  "'  ""' 

on  the  other  hand,  a  tremendously  strong     a  long  way  to  go  s>enaw)r  from  California. 

natlOTi  economicaUy.  has  a  lower  infla-  So  I  hope  we  will  see  some  specific  "^  amekdmikt  no.  921 

lion  rate  than  we  do.  They  manage  their  acUons  taken  in  that  regard  because  It  <'^"'T<»«-  to  promote  the  employment  of 

economic  affairs  very  weU.  The  value  of  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  vet«ranf  of  the  Vietnam  era  through  a  pro- 

the  r  currency  is  much  stronger  in  inter-  whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  pro-  ^"^  °^^°*'  vouchers) 

national  markets  than  ours.  While  we  vide  an  adequate  free  world  defense  ^^-  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 

were  speiding  $425  per  capita  on  defense.  I  also  say  that  it  relates  to  the  ques-  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its 

ine  oermans  were  only  spending  $265  tion  of  the  draft  and  registration  which  inunediate  consideration. 

^T  ^JLi?  °"  defense.  was  put  forward  by  the  President  last  ^h^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

I  might  say  if  you  convert  that  to  evening.  will  state  the  amendment. 

^^i^JZ^  f  percent  of  the  gross  na-  The  United  States  consUtutes  about  4  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

Hi^^-^M  ,  I'l?"  ^  *^®  ^*™e  kind  of  percent  of  the  world's  population.  The  foUows: 

22  Ifwrfl      ^       ^  "^  ^  ^^*' '^'■''^"'"  flKhting  that  took  place  in  Vietnam  was  The     senator    from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

T  «,ar.«Til'^  T  essentially  done  by  young  Americans.  Hhkz)   proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 

rocr^Vvi  /i.    .     '^  *  moment  ago  with  In  looking  for  a  larger  commitment  '^^^bered  921  to  prUited  amendment  num- 

MrtfL^^hi?''*^  ?  °'  automobUe  im-  from  our  allies  in  the  mihtary  area,  for  ^'^  ^"^2. 

On^  nf  ty^  J^^l^\^,  *  i.  hardware  and  weapons,  support  systems.  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr  President  I  ask  unan- 

th^theSap^ST^ofs'in'd'SoS  ""a^'^J^f^  "LZ'  "^  '"f  f-  '^^  fT^  ''-  ^'"""^  -"-«'  tha^fStS 'rfadir^f 

national  defensT  ^ame^hpv  fl^,r^  QUirements  and  expectations  with   re-  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

out  SS  5  tSS^'do  not  spend^t  o^?  ^^^  to  manpower   and   personnel.   If  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

fense^e  wS  Jpend  ?t  o^ri2fin«   n^;  ^^^"^^  becomes  a  need  to  mobillze-and  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ju«t  ^r  m^t  f?°toim  So  to  m8  dJ  ^onH  Sf!!./^"'  ^  n^''^  "  *^«"  '^^  amendment  is  as  follows: 

you  know  how  mich^"  jlSaSese  sS;en?  S^o^ved           "^      ^        ^  Americans  At  the  enu  of  amendment  No.  1632  insert 

ft  now  tltlo  fts  follows  I 
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TITLE  X— EMPLOYMENT 


JOB  VOUCHES  PROGKAM   tTTILIZINC  EDtTCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ENTnXXMENT 

SBC.  .  (a)  Chapter  42  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
gectlon: 

"1 3015.  Job  voucher  employment  assistance 
program 

"(a)  A  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  shall 
be  entitled  to  employment  assistance  as  pro- 
Tided  In  this  section  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  twelve  months. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  this  subsection,  an  employer 
(Other  than  the  Federal  Government)  who 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  em- 
ploys a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  In  a  job 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
(and  regulations  prescribed  thereunder) 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  monthly  pay- 
ment from  the  Administrator  for  so  long  as 
the  veteran  is  employed  by  such  employer 
(not  to  exceed  twelve  months)  and  the 
veteran  is  eligible  for  employment  assistance 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  at  the  request  of 
a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era.  shall  Issue  such 
veteran  an  employment  voucher.  Whenever 
8uch  veteran  Is  employed  by  an  employer  as 
provided  in  this  section,  the  veteran  shall 
sign  the  voucher  and  submit  it  to  the  em- 
ployer in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
u  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  to  In- 
sure compliance  with  all  provisions  of  this 
section.  Upon  proper  presentation  of  the 
voucher  to  the  Administrator,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  the  employer  with 
monthly  payments  as  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  (A)  To  receive  a  payment  under  this 
section  on  any  voucher  submitted  to  an  em- 
ployer by  a  veteran,  an  employer  shall  sub- 
mit the  voucher  to  the  Adinlnistrator  at 
such  time,  in  such  form  and  manner,  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  by  regulation  require.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  voucher,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  the  payment  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1)   of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  payment 
to  an  employer  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  during  the  first  six  months  of 
employment  shall  be  the  same  as  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  training  assistance  allowance 
paid  under  section  1787  of  this  title  during 
the  first  six  months  of  training  to  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents  pursuing  a  full-time  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-job 
training  under  chapter  34  of  this  title:  and 
ttie  amount  of  such  monthly  payment  during 
the  second  six  months  of  employment  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
training  assistance  allowance  paid  under 
such  section  during  the  second  six  months 
of  training  to  such  a  veteran. 

"(4)  An  employer  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  payment  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  a  veteran  for 
»ny  period  of  the  employment  of  such  vet- 
eran for  which  the  employer  has  taken  a  tax 
credit  allowed  imder  section  44B  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(5)  (A)  If  a  veteran  has  used  the  first  nine 
months  of  eligibility  for  employment  assist- 
»nce  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section 
with  the  same  employer,  such  employer  may 
not  receive  any  payment  under  this  section 
for  employment  of  such  veteran  for  any  pe- 
riod after  the  period  for  which  such  eligi- 
bility was  used  unless  the  employment  of 
wch  veteran  with  such  employer  continues 
for  not  less  than  nine  months  after  such 
period. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
•ball  not  app;y  if  the  veteran  voluntarily 
terminates  employment  with  the  employer  or 
If  the  employer  terminates  the  emplojrment 
of  the  veteran  for  cause. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B). 
the  term  'for  cause'  means — 


"(1)  for  criminal  acUvlty  with  respect  to 
the  employer; 

"(11)  for  Incompetence; 

"(til)   for  excessive  absenteeism;  or 

"(It)  for  such  other  reasons  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(e)  An  employer  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  payment  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  a  veteran  for 
any  period  if  such  veteran  was  previously 
employed  by  such  employer  within  180  days 
of  the  first  day  of  such  period. 

"(d)  In  order  for  a  veteran  to  receive  em- 
ployntent  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
job  in  which  the  veteran  is  employed  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  assistance  is  sought 
must  be  one  that  pays  a  salary  of  not  more 
than  $11,000  a  year  (or  the  equivalent  there- 
of, as  determined  by  the  Administrator)  and 
that  provides  significant  training  opportuni- 
ties, satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  for 
the  veteran.  The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  define  'significant  train- 
ing opportunities'  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  the  salary  paid  for 
any  period  to  any  veteran  receiving  employ- 
ment assistance  imder  this  section  that  Is 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  section  to  the  employer  of 
such  veteran  for  such  period  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  2011(2) 
(A)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2015.  Job    voucher   emplojrment   assistance 
program.". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  very  important  tis  a  means  of  try- 
ing to  deal  with  some  of  the  very  serious 
residual  problems  encountered  by  our 
Vietnam  veterans. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  vet- 
erans who  went  to  Vietnam  have  come 
back  to  this  country  and  they,  at  Hrst, 
were  given  benefits  under  a  GI  bill  that 
simply  did  not  give  them  adequate  bene- 
fits. Then,  at  a  later  date,  improvements 
were  made  in  that  legislation,  but  for 
many  veterans  those  improvements  came 
too  late. 

Additionally,  at  the  time,  it  is  no  secret 
that  many  veterans  came  back  with  a 
very  different  sense  from  the  veterans 
who  returned  after  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war.  The  fact  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  has  now  been  some  6  years 
since  the  last  combat  troops  left  Viet- 
nam. That  violent  struggle  in  Asia  and 
the  intense  emotion  it  sparked  here  in 
the  United  States  are  part  of  our  history. 

College  campuses  across  the  Nation, 
the  focus  of  the  division  that  the  war 
produced,  are  now  quietly  populated  by 
a  generation  of  students  for  whom  the 
war  and  the  controversy  surrounding  it 
are  but  a  little  understood  phenomenon 
of  another  time,  another  mood,  and  an- 
other generation.  Although  the  impact  of 
the  war  continues  to  influence  our  na- 
tional psyche  and  our  perception  of  the 
role  we  want  to  play  in  the  world  com- 
munity, the  war  for  the  country  and 
most  of  its  citizens  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  have  moved  away  from  the  confu- 
sion, the  emotion,  the  stress  of  that  time. 
The  countrv  had  adjusted  to  this  severe 
test  of  our  national  fiber. 

This  Is  true  for  most  of  us.  True  for 
most  of  those  who  never  waivered  in 


their  support.  True  for  most  of  those  who 
never  waivered  in  their  opposition.  But 
it  is  not  true  for  many  of  those  upon 
whom  the  burden  of  war  fell  most  heav- 
ily— the  men  and  women  who  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  during  this  dllBcuIt 
period.  Many  veterans  of  this  era  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  severe  readjustment 
problems — problems  which  have  pre- 
vented them  from  realizing  their  poten- 
tial and  contributing  fuUy  to  our  society. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons behind  these  readjustment  prob- 
lems and  their  stubborn  persistence. 

War  inevitably  imposes  psychological 
and  emotional  strains  on  those  involved. 
In  particular,  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  war — the  bitter  conflict  within  our 
borders — unquesticmably  added  a  new 
dimension  to  the  problems  experienced 
by  our  veterans  who  went  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  who  returned. 

When  those  last  troops  pulled  out  of 
Vietnam,  they  did  not  come  home  to 
cheering  crowds  or  victory  parades.  They 
did  not  return,  as  veterans  of  previous 
wars  had  done,  as  honored  heroes,  ad- 
mired for  the  sacrifices  they  had  made. 
Rather,  many  of  them  were  greeted  with 
hostility  for  the  role  they  had  played  in 
an  unpopular  war.  Or  they  were  simply 
neglected. 

These  veterans  had  their  lives,  their 
progress,  their  momentum  interrupted  by 
the  war.  When  the  time  came  to  resume 
their  lives — with  their  families,  their 
jobs,  their  educations — many  veterans 
found  that  the  recurring  doubts  and  con- 
troversies surrounding  the  Vietnam  war 
impeded  their  adjustment  back  to  ci- 
vilian life.  The  Nation  has  moved  beyond 
the  difficulties  of  the  war,  the  controversy 
has  subsided,  but  the  veteran  has  all  too 
frequently  not  moved  beyond  his  or  her 
problems. 

Perhaps  those  problems  are  most  bru- 
tally manifested  in  the  literally  millions 
of  Vietnamese  veterans  who  remain  un- 
employed and  underemployed.  "Rie  prob- 
lems of  the  unemployed  are  masked  by 
the  statistics  which  presently  show  that 
Vietnam  veterans  experience  the  same 
level  of  imemployment  as  their  nonvet- 
eran  peers.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  em- 
ployed are  miUions  of  veterans  struggling 
at  or  near  the  poverty  level,  and  it  Is 
t*^ese  veterans,  as  well  as  the  unem- 
ployed, who  would  benefit  from  the 
amendment  I  offer.  Over  855.000  Vietnam 
veterans  have  incomes  less  than  $4,000 
per  year.  Pour  thousand  dollars  a  year  is 
below  the  minimum  wage.  In  1978.  of 
the  6.2  million  Vietnam-era  veterans 
with  a  high  school  diploma  or  less.  29 
percent,  or  1.8  million  veterans,  were 
earning  less  than  $10,000  per  year.  In  my 
own  State,  65  percent  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, approximately  220,000  veterans, 
are  employed  at  less  than  $6,500  per  year. 
These  veterans  are  struggling  to  survive, 
and  the  amendment  I  offer  will  provide 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
better  job. 

One  factor  which  has  kept  these  in- 
dividuals back  is  the  severe  readiustment 
problems  they  face.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  these  readjustment  problems, 
which  have  been  documented  by  a  con- 
gressionally  mandated  study,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  difficulty  which  Vietnam 
veterans  have  experienced  in  keeping  » 
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job  once  they  get  one,  or  in  getting  the 
kind  of  job  they  would  like  to  have.  Of 
those  veterans  who  found  full-time  em- 
ployment in  1977,  14  percent — over 
80,000 — were  employed  for  only  39  weeks 
or  less. 

The  congressionally  mandated  study  to 
which  I  just  referred  was  performed  by 
the  Center  for  Policy  Research  in  New 
York.  It  was  authorized  in  order  to  pro- 
vide specific  data  on  the  actual  read- 
justment of  Vietnam  veterans.  It  is  the 
first  study  of  its  kind.  The  initial  results 
of  that  study  have  been  announced,  and 
they  are  disturbing. 

Tlie  study  found  that  60  percent  of 
combat  veterans  and  over  40  percent  of 
all  Vietnam  veterans  faced  readjustment 
problems — that  is,  emotional,  psycho- 
logical, drug,  alcohol,  or  physical  prob- 
lems— upon  their  return.  These  problems 
persist  among  41  percent  of  combat 
veterans. 

Among  those  interviewed  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Policy  Research  40  percent  of  the 
nonveterans  held  professional  or  tech- 
nical positions  in  contrast  with  only  24 
percent  of  the  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
19  percent  of  Vietnam-theater  veterans, 
those  who  actually  were  in  Vietnam. 

That  is  important,  because  in  this 
increasingly  technical,  increasingly  pro- 
fessionally oriented  society  of  ours,  those 
are  the  jobs  that  pay,  those  are  the  jobs 
that  lead  to  futures,  and  those  are  the 
jobs  oiu"  veterans  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in.  But  the  sad  fact 
is  that  they  do  not. 

All  of  these  statistics,  the  income  levels 
of  veterans  and  the  nature  of  their  jobs, 
point  to  a  veterans'  underemployment 
problem  in  addition  to  an  unemployment 
problem.  It  is  with  a  view  to  remedying 
this  problem  that  I  propose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  job 
voucher  program.  The  veteran  receives  a 
voucher  which  he  or  she  takes  to  the  em- 
ployer of  his  or  her  choice.  The  employer 
submits  the  voucher  to  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration, which  reimburses  the  em- 
ployer each  month  for  training  and  wage 
expenses  for  the  first  year  of  the  veter- 
an's employment  in  an  amount  equal  to 
that  provided  to  the  veteran  without 
dependents  under  the  existing  OJT 
program. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  and 
this  program  is  to  provide  something 
that  the  existing  OJT  program  does  not 
provide — namely,  an  incentive  to  the 
employer  to  hire  the  veteran  who  wants 
a  better  job.  This  amendment  provides 
such  an  incentive,  because  the  funds  are 
given  directly  to  the  employer  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  voucher.  Under  the  exist- 
ing OJT  program,  no  such  flexibility  or 
Incentive  exists,  since  funds  are  given 
directly  to  the  veteran.  As  an  income 
transfer  Program,  this  works  all  right; 
but  as  a  career  development  program,  the 
fact  is  that  its  affect  is  very  limited. 

So  I  believe  that  mv  amendment  will 
persuade  more  employers  to  hire  more 
veterans  hi  better  jobs  and  thus  will  give 
the  veterans  the  experience  and  skills 
they  need,  through  securing  those  better 
jobs,  toward  insuring  themselves  pro- 
ducUve  employment  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 


The  amendment,  I  might  add,  is  an 
alternative  to  the  development  of  skills 
through  formal  education.  Although  the 
GI  education  program  has  served  many 
veterans  well,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  an  alternative  means  of  career 
advancement  for  veterans  who  are  not 
inclined  to  attend  formal  educati<Hial 
programs. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind  the 
situation  of  many  of  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. The  typical  Vietnam  veteran  is 
not  in  his  twenties;  he  is  not  of  college 
age.  He  is  in  his  thirties.  He  is  not  single; 
he  is  married.  He  is  not  a  single  person 
household.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  the 
typical  veteran  has  several  children.  So 
you  have  a  32-year-old  male  veteran 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  earning 
perhaps  $6,000,  in  a  very  low-level  job. 

The  GI  bill  educational  benefits,  as 
important  as  they  are  to  many  people, 
simply  are  not  what  that  veteran  needs. 
He  is  not  going  to  quit  his  job  to  go  back 
for  an  education  that  to  him,  at  this 
point,  may  seem  unattainable,  unrealiz- 
able, and  unrealistic.  What  he  needs  are 
marketable  skills,  or  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  those  marketable  skills. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment  Is  to  say  to  the  veteran, 
"You  do  not  have  to  fit  in  the  mold  of 
everyone  else  if  that  mold  does  not  fit. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole.  We  will  give  you  the  freedom 
of  choice  to  obtain  the  future  of  your 
choice  by  allowing  you  to  use  the  equiva- 
lent of  your  educational  benefit  in  the 
way  that  will  benefit  you  the  most."  spe- 
cifically either  going  to  school,  which  he 
can  do  now,  or,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  by  going  out  and  getting  hired 
by  an  employer  who  has  a  job  that  better 
fits  that  veteran's  skills  and  potentials. 
And  I  emphasize  "potential." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reascms  that  1.5 
million  Vietnam  veterans  have  not  used 
the  GI  bill  is  that  what  the  educational 
benefits  offer  to  them  are  not  what  they 
need.  And  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
millions  more — and  this  is  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  VA — millions  more 
have  used  only  a  fraction  of  their  GI 
benefits  and  have  dropped  out  of  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  in  which  they  en- 
rolled. As  helpful  as  it  may  be  to  some 
veterans,  formal  educational  training  is 
not  what  is  needed  by  many  other  veter- 
ans and  they  may  best  learn  skills  and 
develop  themselves  in  the  marketplace 
in  better  jobs. 

That,  Mr.  President,  sums  up  the  in- 
tent of  this  amendment.  I  am  offering 
the  amendment  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  Senator  Cranston's  amendment 
to  increase  educational  benefits  some  15 
percent  because  I  believe  we  need  this 
package.  I  think  we  need  what  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Simpson  are  try- 
ing to  do  with  this  amendment,  and  I  was 
dehghted  that  the  motion  to  table  yes- 
terday did  not  succeed.  But  I  believe  we 
would  be  guilty  of  raising  the  expecta- 
tions not  of  the  veteran  but  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  if  we  agree  to  Senator  Cran- 
ston's amendment  without  my  amend- 
ment. We  would  be  guilty  of  raising  the 
American  people's  expectations  because 
many  would  feel  that  by  improving  the 
educational  benefit  we  will  attract  back 
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into  the  program,  people  who  have  been 
passed  over,  people  whose  education  is 
incomplete,  and  that  will  simply  not  be 
the  case  no  matter  how  well  irtentioned 
Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Simpsom 
are,  and  they  are  well  intentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  asked  to  cosponsor  this  amendment, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure,  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  at  the  desk  reflects  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator Javits  is  a  cosponsor,  that  Senator 
MoYNfflAN  is  a  cosponsor,  and  that  Sen- 
ator Pressler  is  a  cosponsor.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  them,  and  I  know  in  each 
case  of  their  deep  interest  going  back 
over  many  years  to  the  problems  of  our 
veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  names  of  those  Senators 
will  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  particularly  honored 
and  pleased  that  Senator  Javits,  who  was 
the  rtinking  minority  member  on  the 
Human  Resources  Committee,  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  dimin- 
ish the  reputation  of  any  other  Senator, 
but  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Senate  who  knows  more  about  employ- 
ment problems  and  employment  pro- 
grams than  Senator  Javits.  He  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  trying  to  get  jobs  for 
people  who  need  jobs  in  his  capacity  as 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Human 
Resources  Committee  which  up  until  a 
few  years  ago  was  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  We  all  know  the 
legislation  he  has  brought  to  this  Senate, 
how  he  has  shepherded  it  through  with 
the  help  of  his  colleagues  and  how  much 
that  has  meant  to  so  many  people  who 
did  not  have  a  future  until  that  legisla- 
tion was  enacted. 

He  is  a  national  expert  in  employment 
problems  and  programs,  and  it  is  literally 
true  that  every  recent  employment  pro- 
gram has  borne  his  mark  and  in  many 
cases  come  from  his  pen. 

To  have  him  in  support  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment,  and  we  have  worked 
very  closely  on  it  together,  is  very  mean- 
ingful and  I  think  should  send  a  signal 
that  this  program  has  been  carefully 
scrutinized  and  thought  out. 

I  add  that  Senator  Moynihan  enjoys 
an  equally  strong  reputation  as  a  cham- 
pion of  better  education.  He  is  a  former 
professor,  a  teacher.  As  we  know  he  has 
displayed  a  profound  and  correct  under- 
standing of  the  educational  needs  of  our 
youth,  of  our  minorities,  and  of  our  veter- 
ans. I  know  he  believes  that  their  skills 
should  not  go  unused  or  unapplied  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  education  opportu- 
nities. 

So  I  am  equally  privileged  and  honored 
that  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  worked  with  him  in 
developing  it.  He  supports  it.  His  under- 
standing of  both  the  potential  and  the 
limitations  of  formal  education  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  are  offering  this 
amendment. 

In  sum,  we  must  give  our  veterans  the 
skills  they  need  to  achieve  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  an  opportunity  for 
the  future,  either  through  education  or 
through  employment  initiatives. 
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Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  at 
the  very  least  the  Government,  which 
includes  us  in  Congress  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, ought  to  deUver  the  mail  and  defend 
the  shores.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  defending  our  shores,  else  there  is 
no  mail  to  deliver.  So  we  are  supposed 
to  provide,  first  and  foremost,  for  our 
national  defense.  It  is  the  veteran  and 
the  young  men  who  will  come  after  to- 
day's veteran  who  are  the  core  and  the 
cornerstone  of  our  national  defense.  De- 
fending the  shores  is  impossible  without 
people.  If  we  do  not  recognize  what  we 
have  asked  of  those  people  and  if  we  do 
not  take  into  account  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  some  of  those  people,  in- 
deed millions  in  this  instance,  then  we 
are  failing  in  our  mission  to  provide  for 
the  future  defense  of  this  country,  be- 
cause our  men  and  women  will  volunteer 
in  the  future  for  the  armed  services.  If 
we  are  not  here  to  provide  for  a  strong 
national  defense,  I  do  not  know  for  what 
we  are  here. 

In  adopting  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  can  provide  for  the 
future  defense  of  our  country  that  we 
all  wish  to  see.  I  believe  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate and  share  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  proposing 
this  amendment  which  would  provide  for 
a  job  voucher  program  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  under  which  employers  would 
be  paid  a  tax-free  subsidy  of  up  to  $226 
per  month  for  12  months  for  hiring  cer- 
tain Vietnam-era  veterans. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  unable  to  support  the  proposal 
at  this  time. 

First,  the  amendment  has  never  been 
made  known  until  now,  and  neither  I  nor 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  or  con- 
sider the  merits  of  this  approach.  It 
differs  substantially  from  title  I  of  the 
Senator's  bill,  S.  1872.  introduced  on 
October  10.  Yet,  it  appears,  to  be  similar 
to  the  proposal  offered  earher  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  which  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  56  to  37. 1  made  an 
extensive  statement  at  that  time.  Much 
of  what  I  said  then,  holds  true  now.  But 
let  me  repeat  that  I  believe  that  hear- 
ings and  detailed  analysis  by  labor  mar- 
ket experts  of  this  proposal  are  needed 
and  are  especially  vital  so  that  any  initi- 
ative in  this  area  is  not  duplicative  of 
efforts  and  initiatives  already  on -going. 
We  also  need  to  find  out  from  prospec- 
tive employers  and  Labor  Department 
and  VA  officials  what  their  views  are  on 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  proposal 
appears  to  be  largely  derived  from  a  com- 
bination of  three  programs  already  in 
operation. 

The  current  GI  biU— section  1787  of 
title  38 — provides  for  a  program  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  other  on-job  training 
opportunities  for  eUgible  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  Under  that  program,  as  I  noted 
earher,  a  married  veteran  with  two  de- 
Pendents  may  be  paid  by  the  VA  a  train- 
ing assistance  allowance  of  $226  a  month 


for  the  first  6  months  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  (»i-job  training.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  he  would  receive  di- 
rectly from  the  employer.  Those  OJT 
benefits  are  available  for  up  to  2  years 
at  a  declining  rate  during  the  veteran's 
employment. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
under  the  authority  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act,  con- 
ducts a  program  called  HIRE — Help 
through  Industry  Retraining  and  Em- 
ployment. In  this  program,  private  sector 
employers  are  reimbursed  for  any  ex- 
traordinary costs  to  them  of  training  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  they  hire. 

Finally,  there  is  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit,  enacted  in  October  1978  in  PubUc 
Law  95-600.  Under  this  authority,  em- 
ployers may  receive  a  tax  credit  of  up 
to  $3,000  for  hiring  individuals  who  are 
members  of  certain  mandated  target 
groups  including  low -income  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  under  35  years  of  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  in  this  regard 
that  hearings  dealing  with  Vietnam -era 
veterans'  employment  issues  are  sched- 
uled by  the  committee  for  March  4.  In 
addition  to  the  two  programs  I  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  a  myriad  of 
programs  already  on  the  books  that  I 
also  outlined  yesterday,  as  did  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  <Mr.  Simpson)  in  siieak- 
ing  on  the  Pressler  amendment,  and  that 
are  designed  to  meet  the  employment 
needs  of  veterans.  In  fact,  some  might 
suggest  that  there  are  sufficient  laws  in 
this  area  and  all  that  is  reaUy  neces- 
sary is  adequate  coordination  and  im- 
plementation of  them.  The  committee's 
hearing  on  March  4  will  focus  exten- 
sively on  oversight  of  these  programs  and 
the  need,  if  any,  for  additional  legisla- 
tion in  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  three  programs  I 
have  just  cited,  there  is,  of  course,  CETA, 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
required  to  take  special  steps  to  maxi- 
mize opportunities  for  Vietnam-era  and 
disabled  veterans  in  all  programs  con- 
ducted by  prime  sponsors,  such  as  job- 
training,  upgrading,  and  retraining,  pub- 
lic service  employment,  and  private  sec- 
tor initiatives.  Almost  3  miUion  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  have  been  served  by  CETA 
since  its  inception  in  1973. 

F*urther.  Mr.  President,  under  the  au- 
thority in  section  2012  of  title  38,  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  the  conmiittee 
amendment  adopted  yesterday,  all  eligi- 
ble Vietnam-era  veterans  regardless  of 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  out  of 
service,  would  be  covered  for  at  least  2 
years  by  the  affirmative  action  and  man- 
datory listing  requirements  imposed  by 
law  In  connection  with  Federal  contracts. 
Under  those  requirements,  any  firm  with 
a  contract  with  the  Federal  Government 
involving  more  than  $10,000  must  have 
an  approved  affirmative  action  plan  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  disabled  vet- 
erans and  is  required  to  list  job  openings 
with  the  local  employment  service  which 
in  turn  is  required  to  give  eUgible  vet- 
erans priority  in  referral  to  jobs.  Over 
540,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  been 
placed  in  jobs  as  a  result  of  this  initia- 
tive. 

In  SMldition.  Mr.  President,  S.  870  as  re- 


ported would,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posal for  a  targeted  delimiting  period  ex- 
tension, provide  for  an  extension  of  the 
delimiting  period  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans whose  delimiting  periods  have  al- 
ready expired,  in  order  that  they  can 
pursue  OJT  or  apprenticeship  training 
under  the  GI  bill.  Mr.  President,  CBO 
estimates  that,  if  enacted,  more  than 
13.000  additional  trainees  would  enroll  m 
the  VA-OJT  program  in  fiscal  year  1980 
and  64,000  in  the  following  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  Senator's 
proposal,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  come 
to  a  definitive  conclusion  on  it.  However, 
certain  preUminary  questions  arise. 

First,  I  beUeve  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  program  proposed  in  the 
amendment  is — in  reality — a  wage-sub- 
sidy-t3T)e  program.  Such  programs,  im- 
less  very  tightly  structured,  implemented, 
and  monitored,  have  a  vast  potential  for 
abuses.  I  again  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  so-called  JOBS  program  in  the  early 
1970's  which  provided  for  such  a  wage 
subsidy  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  which  expe- 
rienced such  very  serious  problems — ^lay- 
offs from  seasonal  jobs,  dead  end  jobs, 
no  real  training  as  part  of  the  job,  lay- 
offs immediately  upon  termination  of  the 
subsidy,  and  phoney  jobs.  We  would  need 
to  be  very  sure  that  such  problems  would 
not  reoccur  under  the  pending  proposal. 

Moreover,  such  employment  or  wage 
subsidy  programs  can  easily  result — es- 
pecial^ during  a  period  of  economic 
ills — in  nothing  more  than  substitution; 
that  is,  the  employer  hires  someone  he 
would  have  hired  anjrway  or  lays  off  an 
employee  in  anticipation  of  rehiring 
him  or  hiring  a  replacement  with  a  fed- 
erally subsidized  salary.  There  are  am- 
ple precedents  for  this  happening,  and 
there  have  been  contentions  that  this  is 
happening  now  with  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit. 

TsJce  for  example  the  owner-operator 
of  the  ma  and  pa  grocery  store  who 
presently  emnlovs  a  Vietnam  veteran  as 
a  checker.  Under  this  prooosal,  if  he 
wanted  to,  he  could  say  to  the  veteran 
"I'm  going  to  give  you  a  raise  of  $20  a 
week  but  first  I  have  to  fire  you  for  6 
months.  You  can  collect  unemployment 
Insurance  in  the  meantime,  and  111  hire 
you  back  imder  the  GI  bill  6  months 
from  now."  In  this  way,  the  veteran 
would  get  a  $20  a  week  raise;  a  6-month 
sabbatical  at — in  some  cases — substan- 
tial tax-free  imemoloyment  insurance 
dollars.  However,  the  emoloyer  would 
qualify  for  a  wage-subsidy  of  $226  a 
month  and  come  out  about  $146  ahead 
and  thereby  very  substantially  lower  his 
exoenses. 

Mr.  President,  another  concern  is  that 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  employer  would  be  given  a 
very  real  incentive  to  actually  reduce  the 
salary  he  would  otherwise  pay  the  vet- 
eran to  under  $11,000  so  he  would  qualify 
for  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulties  in  enforc- 
ing and  poUcing  a  program  along  these 
lines  should  not  be  underestimated.  The 
costs  of  such  enforcement — not  to  men- 
tion the  increased  Federal  paperwork  and 
regulation — are  at  this  point  unknown. 
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but  I  venture  to  say  they  would  be  sub- 
stantial. How  would  the  VA  assure  that 
all  veterans  hired  under  this  new  au- 
thority were  "initial  hires"  or  were  com- 
pliance  checks?  Prom  my  experience 
with  CETA,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  sim- 
ply is  no  easy  solution. 

Who  would  we  utilize  as  inspectors  to 
assure  compliance?  Where  would  the  VA 
get  the  extra  employees  since  the  Con- 
gress— despite  the  lu-glngs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  has  been  reduc- 
ing the  VA's  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefit  personnel? 

Moreover,  if  the  Federal  requirements 
and  monitoring  were  substantial  enough 
to  prevent  abuse  and  protect  the  veteran 
employee  and  the  subsidy  provider — that 
is,  the  taxpayer — the  effect  would  likely 
be  that  employers  would  be  unlikely  to 
participate.  Getting  the  proper  mix  of 
controls  and  incentives  would  be  a  most 
difficult  task. 

Mr.  President,  quite  honestly,  I  am 
more  than  a  little  baffled  by  the  Senator's 
proposals — ecpecially  since  he  and  I  had 
had  extensive  conversations  with  respect 
to  his  bill,  S.  1872.  Diu-ing  those  discus- 
sions, he  stressed  to  me  his  deep  con- 
cerns related  to  the  need  for  career  de- 
velopment and  advancement  programs — 
real  jobs  with  future  potential  or  up- 
grading of  present  skills — for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  the  problems  of  under- 
emplojrment  among  this  population.  Yet, 
as  I  see  it,  his  present  proposal  does  not 
really  focus  on  or  address  those  needs. 
I  am  curious  as  to  precisely  at  what  tar- 
get population  the  Senator's  proposal  is 
aimed. 

For  example,  in  his  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter,  he  states  that  there  were  6.2  mil- 
lion Vietnam-era  veterans  with  a  high 
school  diploma  or  less.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  unable  to  determine  the  basis  for 
this  figure.  The  latest  statistics  published 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
based  In  part  on  figures  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Census 
Bureau  indicate  that  there  were  6.0 
million  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  had  a 
high  school  diploma  or  less  at  the  time 
of  separation — or  roughly  79  percent  of 
all  who  served.  In  this  regard,  I  note 
that,  on  the  average.  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans had  a  higher  average  level  of  edu- 
cational attainment  at  time  of  separation 
than  their  Korean  and  World  War  n 
counterparts. 

However,  the  educational  attainment 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  under  the  age 
of  34  today — after  many  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  GI  bill  benefits- 
shows  that  only  600.000  still  have  less 
than  a  high  school  diploma  and  2.7  mil- 
lion have  high  school  degrees — about 
half  the  number  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

As  with  the  Senator's  6.2  million  statis- 
tic, we  are  unable  to  determine  the  basis 
for  his  assertion  that  there  are  1.8  million 
veterans  with  high  school  diplomas  or 
less  education  or  who  are  earning  less 
than  $10,000.  However,  since  that  figure 
is  based  on  the  6.2  million  figure,  we  can 
only  presume  that  it  too  is  subject  to  the 
miscalculation  I  just  pointed  out. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  offer  of  an  $11.000-a- 
year  job  to  a  34-year-old  Vietnam  vet- 
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eran  with  a  wife  and  two  kids  to  sup- 
port in  this  inflationary  economy  would 
be  very  attractive.  How  many  Vietnam - 
era  veterans  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  participate  in  this  program 
especiaOly  since,  based  on  the  latest  avail- 
able statistics  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  only  young  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans— those  under  25  years  of  age — have 
an  average  personal  money  income  of 
less  than  $11,000  a  year. 

This  raises  the  question  of  who  would 
really  benefit — the  private  sector  em- 
ployers who  would  have  their  profits 
underwritten  by  this  proposal  or  unem- 
ployed veterans  who  might  have  gotten 
the  subsidized  job  anyway. 

In  addition,  it  raises  the  question:  How 
much  have  we  really  helped  the  veteran 
by  perhaps  helping  him  with  at  most  1 
year  of  wages  and  work?  First,  CBO  esti- 
mates that  the  average  period  of  dura- 
tion in  one  of  these  subsidized  positions 
would  be  around  6  months.  Second,  what 
incentive  does  the  employer  have  to  con- 
tinue to  employ  the  veteran  once  the  sub- 
sidy payments  stop?  Third,  what  evi- 
dence do  we  have  that — unlike  the  expe- 
riences we  had  with  other  programs — 
this  proposal  will  really  result  in  perma- 
nent, substantial  jobs  for  those  it  is 
designed  to  help?  Fourth,  what  will  be 
done  during  the  work  period  to  prepare 
the  veteran  to  compete  in  the  market 
place  after  the  Federal  subsidy  stops? 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  unclear  to 
me  precisely  how  this  proposal  would  fit 
into  the  current  structure  of  GI  bill  bene- 
fits. For  example,  are  the  months  of  en- 
titlement earned  by  veterans — up  to  45 
months — tied  to  the  Senator's  proi>osal  in 
some  way? 

Mr.  President,  nor  am  I  suggesting  that 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  in  title 
I  of  S.  1872  is  a  better  approach,  but  it 
did  address  certain  types  of  needs  that 
the  Senator  has  stressed  that  I  do  not 
feel  this  proposal  does. 

Mr.  President,  by  raising  these  ques- 
tions, I  in  no  way  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  are  not  needs  for  employment  as- 
sistance for  Vietnam-era  veterans  or  that 
we  have  done  all  we  must  do  in  this  area. 
We  have  not.  The  rates  of  unemployment 
for  some  categories  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans continue  to  be  far  too  high — espe- 
cially for  those  who  are  young  and  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group.  However,  in  the 
general  25-to-39-year-old  category,  rates 
of  unemployment  in  December  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  were  almost  8  percent 
lower  than  for  nonveterans — a  3.9-per- 
cent rate  as  compared  to  a  4.2-percent 
rate.  We  discussed  these  statistics  yes- 
terday. Clearly  not  all  has  been  done  that 
might  be.  But  we  have  come  a  long  way. 

And  this  is  no  1 -month  aberration,  Mr. 
President.  There  was  considerable  im- 
provement throughout  1979.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1978,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  aged  20  through 
24  was  17.0  percent.  That  was  more  than 
57  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber 1979.  Indeed,  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1979  in  all  age  categories  of  Vietnam -era 
veterans  where  statistics  are  available  for 
comparable  age  categories  of  nonveter- 
ans, rates  of  unemployment  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  were  well  below  the  national 


average  and  are  lower  than  for  their 
nonveteran  counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  fron 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  entitled 
"Vietnam  Vetercns  In  the  Labor  Market 
of  the  1970's."  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  documents  that  the 
overall  employment  situation  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  has  improved  greatly 
The  author  stressed  that  one  measure  of 
labor  market  performance  in  which  VieU 
nam-era  veterans  consistently  have  out- 
stripped their  nonveteran  coimterparts 
is  in  the  area  of  personal  income.  Based 
on  the  most  recently  available  data— 
for  1977 — Vietnam-era  veterans  have  a 
higher  median  personal  Income  than 
nonveterans  within  each  of  the  age 
groupings  in  the  20-  to  39-year-old 
range. 

The  article  concludes  that  while  in 
some  respects  Vietnam-era  veterans  are 
still  lagging  behind,  they  "are  on  an 
equal  or  better  footing  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket than  nonveterans.  A  higher  propor- 
tion of  their  population  is  employed  and 
they  have  higher  aimual  incomes." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  again 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  enough  has 
been  done  in  this  area.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  find  a  way  of  targeting  assistance 
on  those  who  are  having  real  labor  mar- 
ket difQculties.  That  has  always  been 
my  philosophy— whether  in  CETA  where 
I  authored  the  provisions,  now  applied 
across  the  board,  to  target  public  service 
employee  jobs  or  those  most  in  need,  or 
in  GI  bill  programs  where  I  have  au- 
thored numerous  provisions  designed  to 
provide  special  help  for  educationally 
and  financially  disadvantaged  Vietnam- 
era  veterans. 

However,  I  am  not  prepared  to  em- 
bark on  a  venture  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed without  a  great  deal  more  study 
and  thought  and  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  proposal  fully  evaluated  by  the  best 
experts  in  the  executive  branch  and  the 
private  sector. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be,  I 
believe,  unwise  to  act  favorably  on  a 
complicated  and  complex  proposal  of 
this  magnitude  without  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  need,  the  merits,  the  cost, 
and  the  structure  of  this  proposal,  and  its 
relationship  to  the  numerous  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  already  on 
the  books. 

There  is  no  one  In  this  body  who  is 
more  intent  than  I  on  seeking  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Vietnam-era  veterans.  How- 
ever, although  I  share  a  deep  concern 
for  the  plight  of  those  Vietnam  veterans 
who  still  need  assistance,  I  cannot,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  just  outlined,  support 
the  Senator's  proposal  at  this  time. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
may  need. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  proposing  this 
amendment  to  establish  a  program  of 
subsidized  employment  opportunities 
under  which  employers  would  be  reim- 
bursed at  the  existing  OJT  payment  level 
for  hiring  an  imemployed  Vietnam-era 
veteran. 
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However,  Mr.  President,  I  must  at  this 
time  oppose  this  proposal.  First,  this 
amendment,  in  so  many  respects,  is  simi- 
lar to  title  I  of  S.  1872,  the  proposed 
Vietnam  Veterans  Act,  introduced  by 
Senator  FLzmz  on  October  10,  which  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  committee  hear- 
ings or  deliberation  to  analyze  the  merits 
of  this  very  complex  issue. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  however,  that  the 
employment  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans 
will  be  covered  at  hearings  scheduled  to 
be  held  on  March  4  and  that  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will,  at  that  time,  be  considered. 

I  believe  hearings  and  an  analysis 
are  critical  in  order  that  we  asstire  that 
any  Initiative  in  this  area  is  not  dupli- 
cative of  legislation  that  already  exists 
or  is  pending  the  Senate's  consideration. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  that  there 
are  a  myriad  of  other  programs  already 
on  the  books  that  are  designed  to  meet 
the  employment  needs  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  (Mr. 
Cranston)  has  already  outlined  these 
available  programs  in  some  considerable 
detail.  Indeed.  I  placed  In  yesterday's 
Record  a  staggering  array,  as  I  referred 
to  it,  of  programs  already  on  the  statute 
books. 

I  think  that  we  must  accord — to  those 
respected  veterans  groups  of  this  coun- 
try, the  VFW,  American  Legion,  DAV, 
AMVETS.  and  Paralyzed  Veterans,  who 
so  eloquently  speak  to  the  Congress  In  be- 
half of  veterans — the  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  new  major  proposal.  This 
Is  a  most  important  step  In  our  legis- 
lative process  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  risk  omitting  their  views  on  any 
veterans  isaue  of  major  importance. 

The  membership  and  leadership  of 
those  groups  which,  in  recent  years,  have 
become  increasingly  representative  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  must  have  a  partici- 
patory role  In  this  process,  and  I  believe 
It  most  appropriate  that  they  should. 

Without  hearings  and  the  necessary 
time  for  deliberation,  the  veteran  and 
those  groups  he  has  entrusted  to  repre- 
sent him  before  this  body  are  left  with- 
out a  proper  voice  in  consideration  of 
this  particular  proposal.  Surely,  but  un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  yet  learned 
that  issues  which  wrench  at  the  heart 
and  sear  the  conscience  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  new  and  untried  programs 
which  simply  crack  open  the  door  of  the 
Treasury  a  little  further. 

I  also  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  point 
out  today,  as  I  did  yesterday,  that  the 
Vietnam  veteran  has  received  more  in 
benefits  than  any  other  veteran  In  the 
entire  history  of  this  Nation.  In  the  past 
decade,  our  Government  has  expressed 
its  deepest  appreciation  for  the  sacri- 
fices undertaken  by  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran  in  numerous  ways.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  imemployed,  the  needy,  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  or  disabled  vet- 
eran who  have  benefited  the  most,  and, 
indeed,  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  refer  to  yester- 
day's Record,  at  page  456,  where  I  In- 


serted a  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
extraordinary  range  of  benefits  that  have 
been  accorded  to  veterans  over  these  past 
10  years.  I  do  earnestly  now  hope  that 
we,  from  this  time  forward  and  forever 
more,  somehow  dispel  the  myth  that  the 
Vietnam  veteran  is  the  "forgotten"  vet- 
eran. Any  rational  citizen  and  tax- 
payer— veteran  or  nonveteran — who 
takes  an  earnest  effort  to  pursue  this 
matter  will  soon  realize  that  Congress 
has  not  forgotten  them.  And  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  never  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boren)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  have  a  minute? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Petmsylvania  has  5  minutes 
remaining  and  the  chairman  has  ap- 
proximately 15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee)  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  things.  One,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Heinz.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Second.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Heinz' 
amendment,  which  would  provide  a  pri- 
vate sector  job  voucher  program  for  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

In  the  area  of  unemployment.  stHne 
340,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  no 
jobs  at  all.  More  than  one-quarter  of  all 
Vietnam  veterans  make  less  than  $7,000 
a  year.  Minority,  disabled,  and  disadvan- 
taged vets  have  serious  unemployment 
problems.  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  an 
imemployment  rate  which  is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent,  and  the  rate  for  the 
disabled  is  frilly  50  percent. 

This  proposal,  In  my  judgment,  is  a 
sound,  yet  creative,  approach  which  ef- 
fectively addresses  that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  In  1978.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  which  was 
accepted  and  now  provides  for  a  similar 
job  voucher  program.  All  indications  are 
that  these  subsidies  accorded  private 
employers,  have  helped  to  offset  the  bar- 
riers to  employment  faced  by  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Voucher  systems,  In  general,  and  Sen- 
ator Heinz's  proposal.  In  particular,  de- 
serve attention  as  useful  tools  to  encour- 
age employment. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
carefully  to  what  both  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  had 
to  say.  I  am  not  terribly  convinced  by 
their  arguments,  for  one  simple  reason. 
What  they  are  fimdamentally  arguing 
against  is  freed(Mn  of  choice. 


Under  the  existing  OI  bill,  which  this 
legislation  seeks  to  strengthen,  Vietnam 
veterans  are  allowed  to  choose  the  edu- 
cation and  the  educational  institution  of 
their  choice.  What  we  are  simply  saying 
in  this  amendment  is  that  they  should 
also  be  allowed  to  choose  their  career. 
They  should  have  the  job  opportunity  of 
their  choice.  They  should  have  an  alter- 
native to  normal  education  if  that  is  a 
better  way  of  developing  their  skills  and 
realizing  their  potential. 

All  of  the  programs  that  would  appear 
to  compete  with  this  are  of  limited  ef- 
fectiveness because  amcmg  other  things 
they  are  complex  and  administered  by  a 
large  government  bureaucracy.  One  of 
the  programs  that  was  mentioned  was 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program- 
That  has  been  on  the  books  for  over  a 
year.  How  many  certifications,  how 
many  tax  credits  have  been  approved  In 
this  country  of  220  million  people  and 
9  million  Vietnam  veterans.  Three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-four.  That 
is  how  well  that  program  is  wOTking. 
The  same  thing  is  true,  time  after  time, 
regarding  all  the  other  programs. 

I  would  hope,  in  order  to  be  brief — 
and  I  will  be  brief — ^that  we  recognize 
that  it  is  time  we  had  a  simple,  under- 
standable program  administered  for  vet- 
erans by  the  VA  that  worked.  The  OJT 
program  has  not.  The  HIRE  program  has 
had  problems.  It  is  just  vital,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Senate  enact  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  we  will. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  equally 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded   to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  0PPIC::ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  to  Senator  Heinz  who  will  then 
yield  time  to  Senator  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
Senator  Javits  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
should  the  Senator  from  New  York  re- 
quire additional  time,  he  be  granted  ad- 
ditional time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  2  minutes 
remaining.  Is  there  objectlMi  to  the 
request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  b^eve 
that  will  be  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  so  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  not  have  to 
rush.  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  granted  at  least  up  to  5  minutes  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
the  managers  will  be  willing  to  do  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  favor  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Senator  Moynihan  and  I  have 
joined  with  him  in  this  regard.  I  am 
thanlcful  to  my  colleagues  for  allowing 
me  to  have  a  word  about  it. 

I  am  very  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Vietncun-era  veterans,  who  are  the  most 
recent  veterans  who  fought  in  what  be- 
came an  unpopular  war,  and  really  have 
felt  discriminated  against  among  vet- 
erans in  the  United  States  as  we  seem 
to  have  very  much  more  concern  with 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war  and  of  World 
War  n.  Those  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  are  the  most  urgently  in  need  of 
our  assistance. 

The  job  voucher  program,  which  we 
have  suggested  here  by  this  amendment, 
is  a  direct  targeting  aid  to  tiiem.  The 
maximum  salary  to  the  veteran  enrolling 
in  the  program  is  modest.  It  is  fixed  at  up 
to  $11,000  a  year.  The  subsidy  to  the  em- 
ployer providing  on-the-job  training 
would  be,  therefore,  less  than  20  percent. 

We  like  very  much  what  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Ccwnmittee  has  done  in  the  GI 
bill  on  education  and  training,  but  we  do 
believe  that  by  the  extension  suggested 
by  this  amendment  we  realize  the  fact 
and  not  the  theory,  and  that  is  that  the 
Vietnam-era  veterans  are  having  a  par- 
ticularly tough  time. 

I  was  not  on  the  floor  to  hear  it,  but 
I  have  been  briefed  as  to  the  argiunent 
made  on  the  other  side,  that  there  are 
programs  and  that  there  are  certain 
tax  incentives  to  employers  to  engage 
in  on-the-job  training  and  appren- 
ticeship programs.  The  problem  is 
that  it  just  has  not  happened  that 
way,  and  the  numbers  in  respect  of 
these  other  programs  have  been  so 
limited  as  to  make  it  desirable  and  in 
the  basic  interest  of  equity  that  there 
be  this  particular  program  for  the  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

It  is  for  those  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  resolve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  will  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  their  participation  in 
the  VA  on-the-job  training  program 
has  gone  down  55  percent  in  only  5 
years,  from  128,000  to  57.000.  That  is 
the  practicality  of  it.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will,  therefore,  vote  favorably  on 
this  amendment. 

I  am  personaDy  grateful  to  Senator 
Heinz  for  raising  the  question  and 
fighting  the  battle,  up  to  this  moment 
singlehandedly,  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter,  which  urgently  affects  such 
highly  desirable  Americans  who  have 
served  so  well,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated.  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment,  which  I  and 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  Senator 
MoYNmAN,  have  joined  with  Senator 
Heinz  to  cosponsor.  Simply  put,  it  is  a 
streamlined,  more  targeted,  and  less 
expensive  version  of  the  Pressler 
amendment  debated  yesterday. 

Our  amendment  would  provide  a 
limited  alternative  to  formal  educa- 
tional training  for  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  have  been  im- 
able  to  utilize  their  GI  bill  educational 
entitlement,  and  concomitantly  address 
the  serious  structural  problems  of  im- 
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employment  and  underemployment 
persistent  among  this  category  of  vet- 
erans. The  job  voucher  program  estab- 
lished by  our  amendment  would  allow 
eligible  veterans  to  provide  a  private 
sector  employer  with  a  voucher  for 
which  the  employer  would  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  VA.  So  that  the  program 
is  targeted  to  those  most  in  need  of  such 
assistance  the  maximum  salary  paid  to 
the  veteran  enrolling  in  the  program 
would  be  $11,000  a  year.  Thus,  at  the 
maximum  salary  range,  the  subsidy  to 
employers  providing  OJT  would  be  less 
than  20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  applaud  the  action 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
targeting  part  of  GI  bill  education  and 
training  aissistance  to  disadvantaged 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  through  a 
limited  extension  of  the  10-year  de- 
limiting period.  In  providing  for  this 
extension,  the  committee  recognized 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  have  had  severe  dif- 
ficulties in  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 
Both  the  President's  recent  Presidential 
Review  Memorandum  and  the  authori- 
tative study  mandated  by  Public  Law 
95-202,  the  GI  Bill  Improvements  Act 
of  1977,  point  to  the  gravely  disturbing 
employment  problems  faced  by  thou- 
sands of  Vietnam-era  veterans,  whose 
unemployment  rates  have  been,  as 
noted  in  the  committee  report,  "con- 
sistently higher  than  their  nonveteran 
counterparts." 

Thus,  the  committee  has  properly 
acted  to  extend  the  time  period  until 
December  31,  1982  during  which  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era  may  use 
their  GI  bill  entitlement  to  engage  in 
apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training 
programs,  as  provided  for  under  the  cur- 
rent GI  bill. 

Our  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
committee  provision  to  assist  these  dis- 
advantaged veterans  by  providing  lim- 
ited incentives  to  their  employers  in  OJT 
and  apprenticeship  programs,  in  order 
to  help  them  become  permanently  em- 
ployable. The  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  noted  in  its  report  on  S.  870 
that  "job  training  should  be  attractive 
and  beneficial  to  both  the  veteran  and 
the  employer."  However,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  foimd  that  Its  eli- 
gible on-the-job  training  programs  have 
not  been  competitive  with  other  pro- 
grams providing  financial  reimburse- 
ment to  participating  employers,  and 
that  potential  training  slots  for  disad- 
vantaged veterans  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. Indeed,  in  1974  there  were  128,000 
Vietnam-era  veterans  participating  in 
VA's  OJT  program;  in  1977  this  number 
had  been  reduced  by  more  than  55  per- 
cent to  57,000. 

Our  approach,  to  provide  a  limited  in- 
centive to  employers  of  the  disadvan- 
taged veteran  by  enabling  employers  to 
be  reimbursed  for  a  percentage  of  wages 
paid  was  strongly  suggested  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  concerning  the 
plight  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  prepara- 
tory to  President  Carter's  October  1978 
message  to  Congress  on  this  Issue. 


Mr.  President,  last  May  we,  as  a  Na- 
tion, honored  for  the  first  time  the 
nearly  9  million  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  for  their  dedicated  and  noble 
service  to  our  Nation  during  the  terrible 
period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We  must 
indeed  recognize  those  who  served  and 
show  our  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices 
they  made.  And  it  is  this  group  of  vet- 
erans, particularly  those  from  disadvan- 
taged and  minority  backgrounds,  who 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulties  in  re- 
adjustment and  have  faced  high  levels 
of  unemployment,  poverty,  and  frus- 
tration. Yesterday,  my  close  friend  and 
colleague  from  Wyoming,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  correctly  stated 
that,  in  terms  of  programs  and  benefits, 
we  have  likely  done  more  for  the  Viet- 
nam-era veteran  than  for  that  of  any 
other  conflict.  However,  the  committee 
itself,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
the  President,  have  all  indicated  that 
the  structural  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment for  these  veterans  have  been  sub- 
stantially more  intractable  than  for 
those  of  other  conflicts,  and  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  resolve  these 
critical  problems. 

The  bill  before  us  will  provide  an  im- 
petus to  begin  to  meet  adequately  the 
needs  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  I  believe  that  our  amendment  will 
further  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  deal  with 
their  readjustment  needs.  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suCQcient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin).  If 
he  were  here,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have 
already  voted  "nay."  llierefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
kin), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc<j0vern), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
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Pressler),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  37, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

7Leg.l 

YEAS— 37 

Armstrong 

Hayak&wa 

Pell 

BaucuB 

Henin 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

JavlU 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Schmltt 

Chafe« 

Levin 

Stevens 

Culver 

Long 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Magnuson 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 
NAY&— 53 

Bayh 

Gam 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Blden 

Oravel 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

HolUngs 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Church 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Stewart 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Stone 

Oanforth 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Exon 

Morgan 

Wallop 

Pord 

Muskle 

Williams 

PRESENT   AND   OIVTNO    A   LIVE   PAIB   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Stevenson,  against. 


Baker 

Durkin 

Eagleton 


NOT  VOTING— 9 
Inouye  Pressler 


Kennedy 
McOovem 


Talmadge 
Young 


,  So  Mr.  Heinz'  amendment  (UP  921) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
accommodate  absent  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  further  roll- 
calls  occur  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  I  hope 
we  can  stack  two  amendment  votes  and 
pa.<;sage  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1632 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  matter,  I  believe,  is  the  amend- 
ment we  voted  on  tabling  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

All  time  has  expired  on  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  are  ready  then 
to  vote  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vitiated  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


GI    BtU.     IS-PEKCENT    COST-OP-LIVINC     INCREASE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  amendment  which 
will  increase  the  rates  of  the  GI  bill  bene- 
fits by  15  percent,  effective  September  1. 
1980. 

VALUE  OF  GI  BILL  MtTST  BE  MAOfTAINZD 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  cost- 
of-living  increase  is  abundantly  clear. 
Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  GI  bill, 
has  its  value  been  so  threatened  by  effects 
of  inflation.  If  we  are  to  "make  good"  on 
our  promise  to  veterans  in  providing  a 
meaningful  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, we  must  enact  an  effective  cost-of- 
living  increase.  Even  the  15-percent  in- 
crease that  this  amendment  will  provide 
is  still  below  the  level  needed  to  fully 
offset  the  increasing  rate  of  inflation, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  The  CBO  has  indicated  a  20.6-per- 
cent increase  would  be  required  to  offset 
our  current  rate  of  inflation. 

INFLATION  BITES  INTO  CI  BILL  TALUE 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  recommended  to  the 
Budget  Committee  a  7-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  GI  bill  beneflts  effec- 
tive October  1.  1979,  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1980  has  not  made  adequate  provi- 
sion for  such  an  increase.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remain  committed  to  providing  re- 
lief to  those  veterans  who  choose  to 
utilize  their  earned  educational  assist- 
ance benefits. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  ra- 
tionalize our  inaction  on  this  matter.  We 
must  do  whatever  we  can  within  the 
spending  limits  imposed  by  the  second 
concurrent  resolution.  CBO  cost  esti- 
mates of  this  amendment  for  fiscal  year 
1980  is  $22  million  in  budget  authority 
and  no  money  in  outlays — a  cost  that 
is  within  the  levels  of  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  President,  very  simply,  we  must 
not  ignore  the  drastic  value  reduction  of 
the  GI  bill  due  to  inflation.  This  amend- 
ment, while  not  completely  offsetting  the 
rate  of  inflation,  will  maintain  the  GI 
bill  as  a  meaningful  beneflt  for  our 
veterans. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  very  im- 
portant amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFK^ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
1632  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  1632)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

TTP    AMENOICENT   NO.    932 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  presumption  of  serv- 
ice connection  for  certain  diseases  arising 
m  Vietnam-era  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  cleiic  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Peimsylvanla     (Mr. 

Heinz)    proposes  an  unprlnted  amendxnent 

numbered  922. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  fc^ows: 

At  the  ^proprlAte  place  In  tbe  bUl  Inaert 
a  new  title : 
TITLE         —PRESUMPTION     OP     SERVICE 

CX>NNECnON   FOR   CERTAIN   DISEASES 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Sec.  701.  Section  313  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any  vet- 
eran who  served  (or  ninety  days  or  more 
during  the  Vietnam  era  (A)  who  U  suffering 
from  a  disease  developed  to  a  10  per  centum 
degree  of  dlaabUity  or  more  that  has  been 
determined  imder  paragr^b  (3)(A)  of  this 
subsection  to  be  a  disease  that  may  be 
caused  by  expoetire  to  phenozy  herblddea 
contaminated  by  dlozlns.  and  (B)  who  dur- 
ing such  service  was  exposed  to  phenozy  her- 
bicides contaminated  by  dloxlns.  as  deter- 
mined m  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  under  para- 
graph (3)  (C)  of  this  subsection,  such  disease 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  mcurred  In 
or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  is  no  record  of  evidence  of 
such  disease  during  the  period  of  service. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  tm- 
der  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  this  subsection  that 
exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides  contami- 
nated by  dloxlns  may  cause  birth  defects  m 
the  natural  children  of  persons  so  exposed, 
then  in  the  case  of  any  person  who — 

"(A)  is  the  natural  son  or  daughter  of  a 
veteran  who  served  for  ninety  days  or  more 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  during  such 
service  was  exposed  to  phenoxy  herbicides 
contaminated  by  dloxlns,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  under  paragraph  (3)  (C) 
of  this  subsection:  and 

•'(B)  is  suffering  from  a  birth  defect  that 
in  an  adult  is  disabling  to  a  degree  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  and  that  has  been  deter- 
oUned  by  the  Administrator  under  para- 
graph (3)  (B)  of  this  subsection  to  be  a  birth 
defect  that  may  be  caused  by  exposure  of 
one  of  the  parents  6f  a  child  to  phenoxy  her- 
bicides contaminated  by  dloxlns: 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  to  be  a  veteran  of  a 
period  of  war  and  such  birth  defect  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  to 
be  an  aggravation  of  a  preexisting  mjury  suf- 
fered m  ime  of  duty  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  during  a  period  of  war. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mme.  and  shall  promulgate  by  regulation, 
what  diseases  medical  research  has  shown 
may  be  due  to  exposure  to  phenoxy  herbi- 
cides contaminated  by  dloxlns.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  include  in  such  regulations 
a  specification  of  the  standards  used  by  the 
Administrator  in  making  such  determi- 
nation. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  detenmne, 
and  shall  promulgate  by  regulation,  what 
birth  defects,  if  any,  may  be  mutagemc  birth 
defects  resulting  from  exposure  of  the  parent 
of  a  chUd  to  phenoxy  herbicides  contami- 
nated by  dloxlns.  The  Administrator  shall 
Include  m  such  regulations  a  specification 
of  the  standards  used  by  the  Admmistrator 
m  making  such  determination. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shaU  promulgate 
by  regulation  the  conditions  of  service  dur- 
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Ing  the  Vietnam  era  required  to  establish 
exposure  of  a  veteran  to  phenoxy  herbicides 
contaminated  by  dloxlns  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  regulations  may  not  require  that  a 
Teteran  be  required  to  provide  any  Informa- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  such  exposure  be- 
yond the  Information  contained  In  the  vet- 
eran's discharge  papers  and  shall  establish 
a  presumption  of  exposure  of  a  veteran  to 
phenoxy  herbicides  contaminated  by  dloxlns 
-when  Department  of  Defense  records,  Infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  veteran,  and  other 
Information  establishes  a  possibility  of  such 
exposure.  The  Administrator  shall  Include 
in  such  regiUatlons  a  specification  of  the 
standards  used  by  the  Administrator  In  es- 
tablishing what  conditions  of  service  are 
required  to  establish  such  exposure  to 
phenoxy  herbicides  contaminated  by  dloxlns. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  section  553  of  title  6,  relating  to 
agency  rulemaking,  shall  apply  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  under  paragraph 
(S)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  regulations 
shall  be  made  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agency  hearing  in  accordance 
with  sections  566  and  657  of  such  title.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  such 
title. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  complete 
final  agency  action  on  the  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  promulgated  by  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Act  and  shall  publish  such  regulations  at 
the  same  time  as  one  set  of  regulations.". 

On  page  67,  line  20,  strike  out  "VII"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "VUI". 

On  page  67,  line  22,  strike  out  "701"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "801". 

On  page  57,  line  24,  strike  out  "702"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "803". 

On  page  68,  Une  7,  strike  out  "703"  and 
Ineert  In  Ueu  thereof  "803". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
few  years,  It  has  become  apparent  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  are  encountering  serious  and 
disabling  diseases  which  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  their  exposure  to  agent  orange 
while  in  Vietnam.  A  recent  report  by  the 
OAO  indicates  that  the  extent  of  this 
problem  may  be  far  greater  than  previ- 
ously thought.  In  sum  and  in  brief,  this 
report  found  that  more  veterans  were 
exposed  to  areas  where  agent  orange 
was  used  than  had  been  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  last  2  years,  over  4,800  veterans 
have  sought  treatment  from  the  VA  for 
agent  orange  related  illnesses,  including 
birth  defects,  numbness  in  the  extremi- 
ties, liver  disorders,  and  cancer.  Over  750 
of  these  veterans  have  filed  claims  for 
disability  compensation.  It  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  determine  whether  these  claims 
are  valid,  and,  if  they  are,  to  provide  the 
compensation  to  which  they  or  their 
families  are  entitled. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that 
agent  orange  is  a  dangerous  and  per- 
haps lethal  health  hazard.  A  component 
of  agent  orange,  2,4.5-T,  is  contami- 
nated with  dloxln.  one  of  the  most  toxic 
chemicals  known  to  man.  Minute  quan- 
tities of  dloxln  have  been  shown  to  cause 


birth  defects,  skeletal  anomalies,  still- 
births, damage  to  the  liver  and  other 
internal  organs,  and  cancer  in  animals. 
In  Oregon,  use  of  2,4.5-T  as  a  herbicide 
in  forest  management  was  statistically 
correlated  with  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  spontaneous  abortions  among  wxjmen 
in  the  surrounding  area.  Because  of  its 
suspected  effects  on  the  Vietnamese  pop- 
ulation, the  Army  restricted  and  eventu- 
ally discontinued  its  use  of  agent  orange 
as  a  defoliant.  One  of  the  most  significant 
developments  occurred  In  February  last 
year  when  the  EPA  concluded  that 
2,4,5-T  posed  a  hazard  to  human  health 
and  banned  Its  domestic  use  as  a  herbi- 
cide. 

The  Senate  has  acknowledged  that 
agent  orange  is  potentially  a  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  welfare  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans by  authorizing  both  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct epidemiological  studies  of  dloxin's 
long-term  effects.  I  welcome  these  initia- 
tives and  believe  that  additional  study  is 
essential  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  dloxln.  The  VA  study 
was  recently  signed  into  law,  however, 
the  results  of  this  study  will  not  be  known 
for  at  least  2  years.  Meanwhile,  thou- 
sands of  veterans  will  be  incurring 
health-care  costs,  and  may  be  dying,  as 
a  result  of  a  disability  received  in  service 
to  their  country. 

Current  VA  policy  is  clearly  inade- 
quate to  respond  to  the  needs  of  these 
veterans.  Of  the  750  claims  filed  with  the 
VA,  only  2  have  been  allowed,  both  for 
chloracne,  a  skin  disorder.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  VA.  in  addition  to 
conducting  further  studies,  to  adopt  a 
poUcy  of  compensating  agent  orange 
victims.  This  is  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today.  This 
amendment  establishes  a  presumption 
that  a  veteran,  who  is  disabled  to  a 
degree  of  10  per  centum  or  more  from  a 
disorder  that  has  been  determined  to  be 
caused  by  dioxins,  and  who  was  exposed 
to  phenoxy  herbicides,  agent  orange, 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  has  been  dis- 
abled due  to  service-connected  causes. 
Also,  if  the  Veterans'  Administrator  de- 
termines that  dioxins  cause  birth  de- 
fects, then  any  natural  son  or  daughter 
of  veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange 
who  are  bom  with  such  defects  are 
eUgible  to  receive  compensation.  The 
Veterans'  Administrator  is  directed, 
within  1  year,  to  determine  by  regiila- 
tion  what  diseases  and  birth  defects 
medical  research  has  shown  to  be  caused 
by  exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides  con- 
taminated by  dioxins.  The  Administrator 
is  also  to  issue  regulations  on  what  con- 
ditions of  service  are  required  to  estab- 
lish exposure  of  a  veteran  to  dioxins. 
However,  the  VA  cannot  require  a  vet- 
eran to  submit  any  information  beyond 
that  contained  in  his  discharge  papers. 
Thus,  a  presumption  is  to  be  established 
that  a  veteran  has  been  exposed  to 
dioxins  when  his  records  and  those  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  establish  the 
possibility  of  exposure,  according  to  the 
regulations  which  we  ask  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  write,  in  their  best 
Judgment. 


I  point  out.  in  closing,  that  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary — at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment— if  we  are  ever  to  get  the  VA  to 
go  beyond  the  mere  collection  of  data, 
to  the  point  where  they  can  and  will 
respond  to  the  needs  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans who  have  been  disabled  by  agent 
orange. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
amendment  does  not  force  the  VA  to 
compensate  any  disabUity  which  it  feels 
is  not  causally  related  to  agent  orange 
exposure.  It  is  the  VA  which  has  the 
facilitiei  and  expertise  required  to  eval- 
uate available  scientific  information  and 
to  review  veterans'  claims.  For  this  rea- 
son the  VA  must  be  given  suflQcient  dis- 
cretion to  determine  how  to  fairly  and 
efficiently  administer  its  programs. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  allow  our  veter- 
ans to  suffer  disabling  health  problems 
without  compensation.  It  is  a  small  part 
of  the  debt  we  owe  veterans  to  provide 
compensation  for  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made.  The  amendment  I  am  placing  be- 
fore the  Senate  will  help  fulfill  part  of 
our  obUgation  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  after  having  met  with  and  talked 
with  veterans  who  have  suffered  the  on- 
set of  a  disease  known  as  chloracne, 
which  Is  a  rash— Indeed,  "rash"  is  too 
mild  a  word;  it  Is  a  breaking  out  in  very 
large  pustules  all  over  the  body— suf- 
fering extreme  discomfort  and  itching 
for  the  rest  of  one's  life,  that  our  con- 
tinued rationalization  and  inaction  on 
this  question  is  irresponsible  and  un- 
conscionable. 

Somebody  who  is  disabled  10  percent 
or  50  percent  by  virtue  of  having  lost 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  we  judge  to  be  com- 
pensable under  the  disability  compen- 
sation program  of  the  VA,  and  we 
should.  If  someone,  by  virtue  of  a  disease 
such  as  chloracne,  caused  by  dloxln 
which  is  present  in  agent  orange,  is 
judged  to  be  disabled  10  percent,  20  per- 
cent, or  50  percent,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  person  should  be  compensated  just 
as  if  he  had  suffered  one  of  the  more 
conventional  disabilities  of  combat. 

Mr.  President,  that  sums  up  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  agree  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  able  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  that  would  require  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  promul- 
gate, within  1  year  of  enactment,  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  which  veterans' 
benefits  would  be  provided  In  connection 
with  diseases  that  the  Administrator  de- 
termines may  be  caused  by  exposure  to 
the  chemical  dloxln  that  was  present  in 
agent  orange,  a  herbicide  used  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  defoliant. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  state  that  I 
am  firm  in  my  commitment  to  assuring 
that  the  Federal  Gtovemment  fully  and 
fairly  addresses  and  resolves  questions 
about  the  possible  effects  on  human 
health  resulting  from  exposure  to  the 
chemical  contaminant  dloxln.  Because 
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of  that  belief,  I  have  worked  diligently 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
action  quickly  to  investigate  this  issue 
88  fully  and  fairly  as  possible  and  to 
come  to  an  appropriate,  compassionate 
remedy.  I  have  twice  explained  to  the 
Senate  how  the  committee  and  I  were 
proceeding  in  this  area — on  November  15 
when  the  Senate  acted  on  H.R.  2282,  a 
veterans'  compensation  bill,  and  oa  De- 
cember 6,  when  the  Senate  acted  on 
HJt.  3892,  a  veterans'  health  bill— so  I 
will  not  go  into  a  description  of  these 
prior  activities  again  except  to  note  my 
belief  that  our  earlier  actions  are  finally 
bearing  fruit. 

H.R.  3892,  as  passed  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  on  December  6  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  December  20 
as  PubUc  Law  96-151,  contains  a  pro- 
vision mandating  the  VA  to  conduct  an 
epidemiological  study — pursuant  to  a 
protocol  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and 
with  monitoring  by  OTA  of  VA  adher- 
ence to  the  protocol — of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  were  exposed  to  agent  orange 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  determine 
what  adverse  health  effects  resulted 
from  that  exposure.  In  addition,  both 
bodies  in  December  passed  my  bill,  S. 
2096,  to  mandate  a  similar  HEW  study- 
also  pursuant  to  an  OTA-approved  proto- 
col and  with  OTA  monitoring — of  var- 
ious other  populations  that  were  ex- 
posed to  dloxln.  Although  the  President 
vetoed  S.  2096  on  January  2  because  of 
his  concerns  about  one  provision,  he  an- 
nounced at  that  time  that  HEW  was  al- 
ready planning  to  conduct  such  a  study 
and  that  he  was  requesting  HEW  to 
move  forward  expeditiously.  These  stud- 
ies should  lead  to  the  development  of  in- 
fonnaUon  that  will  enable  the  Inderal 
Government  to  assess  properly  the  long- 
tenn  health  effects  of  exposure  to  dl- 
oxln and  to  provide  appropriate  reme- 
dies. Including  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  benefits  and  VA 
health  care  In  Individual  cases. 

Thus,  in  enacting  these  two  dloxhi 
study  measures.  Congress  has  acted  ap- 
propriately and  responsibly — albeit  later 
than  would  have  been  desirable— to  dis- 
cover and  develop  the  information  that  is 
needed  for  determination  as  to  whether 
individual  dioxin-related  claims  for  com- 
pensation should  be  awarded.  In  my 
view,  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  wholly 
Inconsistent  with  the  course  of  action 
that  the  Congress  has  so  recently  em- 
barked upon.  The  basic  premise  of  that 
amendment  is  that  there  is  no  need  for 
lurther  study.  Thus,  the  amendment 
says: 

Lets  stop  right  here.  Forget  the  sclen- 
tincally  sound,  epidemiological  studies  that 
Congress  has  mandated.  Let  us.  In  effect 
abandon  the  responsible  approach  we  re- 
^ntiy  took,  and  let  us  now,  on  the  basis  of 
wnolly  Inadequate  Information,  turn  the 
entire  matter  over  to  the  VA  to  make  deflnl- 
"ve  rulings. 

I  could  not  disagree  more  strongly. 
™e  legislation  so  recently  enacted  marks 
the  right  course,  and  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  as  I  did  on  December  7  in 
a  coUoquy  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  that  I  will  do  my  best 


to  see  to  it  that  the  two  studies  are 
carried  out  fully  and  expeditiously. 

In  addition,  for  the  very  reason  that 
I  am  strongly  committed  to  resolving 
the  issues  as  fully,  quickly,  and  fairly 
as  possible,  I  oppose  the  approach  advo- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  because  I  brieve  there  are 
a  number  of  serious  problems  with  the 
aivroach  set  forth  In  this  amendment 
and  I  believe  that  adopting  it  would  not 
only  not  further  the  goal  of  resolving  the 
agent  orange  controversy  but  would 
further  compoimd  this  very  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  That  first  is  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  generate  false  hopes  in  Vietnam 
veterans  who  believe  that  they  may  be 
suffering  ill  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  may,  in  fact,  further 
create  needless  anxiety  about  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  dloxln. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  questions  sur- 
rounding agent  orange  are  very  com- 
plex and  fraught  with  many  difBculties. 
Although  there  are  some  data  regarding 
the  effects  of  exposure  to  significant 
doses  of  dloxln  on  laboratory  animals, 
there  are  no  such  reliable  data  regarding 
the  health  effects  in  humans.  As  of  to- 
day— with  the  single  exception  of  tiie 

skin  condition  known  as  "chloracne" 

there  are  no  research  findings  based  on 
accepted  methodology  indicating  that 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  diox- 
ins suffer  from  long-term  disabilities  as 
a  result  of  such  exposure. 

Likewise,  there  is,  as  yet,  little  or  no 
reliable  information  on  the  extent  of 
dioxin  exposure  experienced  by  our  serv- 
ice personnel  in  Vietnam.  The  recently 
issued  GAO  report,  "U.S.  ground  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  were  in  areas  sprayed 
with  Herbicide  Orange,"  refuted  earlier 
Department  of  Defense  assertions  that 
troops  did  not  enter  sprayed  areas  until 
a  significant  period  of  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  spraying.  But  the  GAO  report 
did  not,  nor  could  it,  provide  definitive 
answers  about  how  many  troops  received 
what  levels  on  exposure  and  certainly  no 
information  about  the  resultant  impact 
on  the  health  of  the  troops  in  the  area. 
In  Ught  of  the  state  of  available,  reliable 
information  on  agent  orange — both  as 
to  the  extent  of  exposure  as  well  as  the 
results  of  such  exposure — I  beUeve  that 
the  assumption  underlying  the  pending 
amendment  that  somehow  the  VA  can 
resolve  all  these  questions  and  issue  ap- 
propriate regulations  within  1  year 
is  completely  unfounded.  As  committed 
as  I  am  to  addressing  and  resolving  the 
multitude  of  agent  orange  questions,  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  an  attempt  to  de- 
clare the  matter  resolved  before  its  many 
facets  are.  in  fact,  understood  and  recon- 
ciled. That  caimot  be  accomplished  by 
waving  a  magic  legislative  wand  and 
turning  the  entire  matter  over  to  the 
VA  to  resolve  in  1  year. 

Without  valid  medical  research  on 
which  to  base  its  determinations,  the 
VA  would  be  required  to  proceed,  under 
the  Senator's  amendment,  on  the  basis 
of  unproved,  unverified  findings.  Con- 
ceivably, at  the  end  of  the  1-year 
period,  the  VA  would  announce  a  deter- 
mination that  the  only  agent  orange- 


related  disability  that  it  had  determined 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  dioxin  exposure 
was  chloracne.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Soiator  intends  this  re- 
sult: but  it  is  certainly  well  within  the 
realm  of  possibiUty  and  would  be  a  ter- 
ribly frustrating  result — ^for  all  con- 
cerned but  especially  those  veterans 
fearing  the  ramifications  of  their  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange — since  it  would 
be  reached  (Hi  the  basis  of  inadequate 
data. 

That  possible  result  raises  another 
serious  problem  that  I  see  with  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment — ^that  its  enactment 
and  the  failure  of  the  VA  to  come  up 
with  an  all-inclusive  list  within  1  year, 
a  task  that  I  regard  as  impossible,  would 
further  exacerbate  the  bitterness  of 
some  Vietnam  veterans,  who  maintain 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  deliber- 
ately hiding  the  truth  about  agent 
orange  by  refusing  to  address  respon- 
sibly the  possibility  that  exposure  to  it 
may  cause  various  disabilities.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  would  contribute  to  this 
bitterness  by  setting  up  the  false  expec- 
tation that  "something  will  be  done"  im- 
mediately when  that  expectation  cannot 
be  fulfilled  in  a  responsible  manner. 

I  beUeve  that  Vietnam  veterans  and 
the  American  pubUc  deserve  to  be  told 
the  truth  about  agent  orange's  effects 
and  the  truth  about  the  extent  to  whldi 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  were  exposed  to 
this  poisonous  chemical.  I  intend  to  do 
all  I  can  to  assure  that  this  result  occurs. 
But.  to  force  the  Government  to  act  in 
a  hasty  and  ill-advised  way — as  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  do — does  not — 
I  repeat — does  not  assure  that  those 
truths  will  be  told. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  same  regard,  I 
am  also  concerned  that  creating  false  ex- 
pectations regarding  the  nearness  of  a 
solution  may  well  magnify  the  extent  to 
which  some  Vietnam  veterans  believe 
they  are  suffering  ill  effects  from  agent 
orange  exposure.  The  great  uncertainty 
about  agent  orange,  including,  of 
course,  uncertainty  about  exactly  what 
health  effects  can  reasonably  be  attrib- 
uted to  exposure  to  it,  has  created  a  situ- 
ation in  which  some  Vietnam  veterans 
may  already  be  assuming  that  problems 
they  are  experiencing  are  directly  re- 
lated to  agent  orange  exposure.  As  a 
result,  many  of  these  veterans  may  be 
neglecting  to  consider  other  causes  and 
possible  remedies.  Thus,  some  may  not 
be  receiving  ai^ropriate  medical  care. 
This  is  a  real  concern,  and,  as  unfor- 
tunate as  this  phenomenon  is.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  aggravated  if  the  pend- 
ing amendment  were  enacted  and  the 
false  hope  offered  that  the  matter  would 
be  resolved  within  a  1-year  period. 

Moreover,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  for  a  reason  apart  from 
my  concern  for  how  it  would  confuse 
the  agent  orange  issue.  If  the  VA  chose 
to  implement  th's  legislation,  not  nar- 
rowly as  I  have  suggested  might  be 
done — but  very  broadly  by  stretching  the 
notion  of  possible  causation  thinly,  and 
establishing  service  connection  for  a 
great  number  of  conditions  that  there 
really  is  no  sound  basis  at  present  to  de- 
termine are  the  result  of  exposure  to 
dioxin.  the  result  would  be  to  under- 
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mine  very  seriously  the  entire  system  of 
service-connected  compensation  for  vet- 
erans suffering  diseases  or  disabilities 
arising  out  of  or  exacerbated  by  their 
military  service.  Certainly,  compensation 
for  disabilities  and  diseases  related  to 
exposure  to  agent  orange  should  be  han- 
dled through  the  VA's  compensation  sys- 
tem but  this  should  only  occur  after 
some  connection  between  exposure  and 
the  disability  or  disease  is  established.  I 
am  not  advocating  a  requirement  of 
iron-clad  certainty  regarding  this  con- 
nection— indeed,  existing  law  and  VA 
regulations  do  not  require  such  certainty. 
Rather,  I  am  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  connection  with  a  basis  in 
fact — with,  under  current  applicable 
principles,  the  veteran  being  given  the 
benefit  of  reasonable  doubt. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that,  aside  from  chloracne, 
there  is  no  scientific  evidence  demon- 
strating that  any  adverse  health  effect 
in  humans  results  from  exposure  to  di- 
oxln.  Although  it  is  possible  that  some 
or  all  of  the  various  maladies  that  are 
being  attributed  to  dioxin  exposure  may 
ultimately  be  shown  to  be  so  connected, 
until  that  happens,  there  is  no  btisis  for 
awarding  VA  compensation.  To  achieve 
that  result,  the  Senators  amendment 
would  require  piling  supposition — a  pos- 
sibility of  exposure  to  an  unspecified 
amount  of  dioxin — on  top  of  supposi- 
tion— presence  of  disabilities  or  diseases 
that  may  be  due  to  exposure  to  dioxin — 
as  a  basis  for  awarding  compensation.  As 
strong  as  my  sympathy  is  for  the  vet- 
erans who  are  suffering  the  various 
health  problems  being  attributed  to  di- 
oxin exposure,  I  cannot  support  such  a 
result.  If  individuals  should  receive  mon- 
etary relief  from  the  Government  for  an 
illness  on  the  basis  of  possible  exposure 
to  dioxin,  the  logical  and  equitable  next 
step  would  be  to  water  down  the  entire 
disability  compensation  system  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  all  disabilities  that  pos- 
sibly may  have  resulted  from  an  event 
that  may  have  occurred  during  one's  ac- 
tive-duty service.  Why  should  veterans 
with  heart  disease,  cancer,  mental  ill- 
ness, arthritis,  or  any  of  hundreds  of 
other  forms  of  illness  or  injury  be  held 
to  a  higher  degree  of  certainty  than  vet- 
erans with  disabilities  that  may  possibly 
have  resulted  from  possible  exposure  to 
dioxin?  The  answer.  I  th'nk,  is  that  there 
is  no  rational  distinction  and  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  both  impair 
the  integrity  of  the  service-connected 
disability  compensation  program  and 
provide  a  precedent  for  destroying  its 
integrity. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  I  believe 
that  the  experience  with  claims  by  vet- 
erans for  compensation  for  disabilities 
resulting  from  exposure  to  ionizing  ra- 
diation during  the  atomic  bomb  testing 
program  is  instructive.  Again,  although 
I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  many  vet- 
erans suffering  terrible  afflictions  which 
they  attribute  to  exposure  to  radiation 
and  I  share  the  sense  of  many  that  the 
Government  has  moved  too  slowly  in 
this  area.  I  believe  that  a  great  wealth 
of  scientific  information  has  developed 
and  is  continuing  to  be  developed  on 
that  issue  and  that  this  fact  has  made 


the  resolution  of  those  claims,  within 
the  VA  system,  a  realizable  goal.  I  know 
that  there  will  still  be  some  individuals 
who  will  be  very  disappointed  when  the 
disabiUties  they  believe  were  caused  by 
radiation  exposure  are  found  not  to  be 
service-connected,  but  many  others  will 
have  their  claims  accepted  and  this  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  sound  scientific  infor- 
mation. As  tragic  as  the  agent  orange 
issue  is — and  I  fuUy  acknowledge  that 
many  of  those  who  believe  they  are  vic- 
tims of  exposure  to  it  are  suffering  from 
tragic  disabilities — I  cannot  agree  that 
we  should  abandon  the  proper  approach 
through  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  the  precedent  that 
would  be  set  by  this  amendment,  based 
as  it  is  on  hypothetical  research,  hypo- 
thetical medical  findings,  and  hypothet- 
ical exposure,  would  be  very  risky.  I 
a«ree  that  we  must  be  honest  and  can- 
did with  Vietnam  veterans  about  agent 
orange  and  admit  our  failure  up  to  now 
to  proceed  with  adequate  research.  But 
I  also  believe  that  we  must  legislate  re- 
sponsibly and  on  the  basis  of  valid  find- 
ings— which  we  do  not  at  present  have. 

A  quick  fix,  in  the  form  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  is  totally  inappropri- 
ate, could  produce  very  bad  results,  and 
could  establish  a  very  harmful  prece- 
dent. For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hkinz)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  concerns  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
regarding  the  effect  of  dioxins  and,  in- 
deed, I  share  his  concern  in  every  respect. 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  have  in  the  past 
year  supported  the  acceleration  of  the 
clinicsd  studies  necessary  to  determine 
the  effects  of  an  exposure  to  this  danger- 
ous family  of  chemicals,  but  I  do  not  feel 
at  this  time  that  the  Congress  should 
consider  this  amendment. 

The  critical  fiaw  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  it  assumes  that  all 
necessary  studies  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  effect  of  exposure 
to  these  agent  orange  and  other  such 
dioxins  has  been  established.  Indeed,  no 
such  exposure  effects  have  been  yet  es- 
tablished other  than  certain  forms  of 
skin  disorders,  and  where  such  skin  dis- 
orders are  established,  treatment  and 
compensation  can  appropriately  be 
awarded. 

As  far  as  any  other  disorders,  no  cau- 
sation has  yet  been  scientifically  estab- 
lished. 

To  now  allow  compensation  for  a  broad 
range  of  physical  disorders  without  the 
necessary  medical  evidence  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  totally  inappropriate  until 
such  evidence,  if  it  exists,  is  available. 
There  are  so  many  human  maladies  that 
could  or  could  not  be  associated  with  ex- 
posure to  this  chemical.  Consequently, 
Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amendment 
and  will  continue  to  oppose  all  such 
amendments  until  the  studies  on  this 
subject  are  complete,  and  I  think  it 
makes  sense  to  do  that. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  be 
added  as  a  cospooisor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
January  24,  1980,  from  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans of  America,  with  attachments,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  letter  aod 
the  attachments  are  i|a  support  of  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VnTTMAM  Veterans  or  America, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  January  24, 19S0. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  wlU  soon  be 
considering  S.  870:  ttae  OI  Bill  Amendment 
Act  of  1979.  At  that  time.  Senator  Heinz  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  tu  help  veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  Agent  Orange. 

Used  extensively  In  Vietnam  from  1962 
through  1970,  Agent  Orange  contained  one 
of  the  most  toxic  chemicals  known  to  man— 
a  dioxin  referred  to  as  TCDD.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  concluded  that 
TCDD  Is  so  hazardous  that  no  dosage  Is  small 
enough  to  be  safe.  Not  only  Is  Agent  Orange 
hazardous,  but  It  Is  now  clear  that  thousands 
of  Vietnam  veterans  were  exposed.  That  Is  the 
conclusion  of  a  recent  Government  Account- 
ing Office  study.  According  to  the  VA's  own 
figures,  In  the  last  year  alone,  over  5,000  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  come  to  the  VA  reporting 
Agent  Orange  related  health  problems. 

The  VA  Is  denying  all  claims  of  veterans 
asking  for  compensation  as  a  result  of  Agent 
Orange  exposure,  but  the  VA  rule  denying 
these  claims  has  never  been  published,  nor 
has  It  been  open  to  review  and  comment  un- 
der the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

The  Heinz  Amendment  does  not  require 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay  compen- 
sation. It  merely  requires  that  the  VA  make 
a  decision,  in  a  timely  manner,  and  that  that 
decision  be  published,  and  open  to  public 
comment. 

The  Heinz  Amendment  also  corrects  cur- 
rent VA  procedures  In  Agent  Orange  casee 
that  will  forever  block  compensation,  not  be- 
cause the  claims  are  frivolous,  but  because 
the  denial  Is  based  on  the  ability  of  the  vet- 
eran to  prove  his  own  exposure  to  the  de- 
foliant. The  Veterans'  Administration  as- 
sumes that  soldiers,  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  toxicity  of  the  substance,  would  make 
careful  note  of  the  time,  place  and  duration 
of  defoliating  missions. 

Veterans  have  no  access  to  the  records  of 
defoliating  missions.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration does.  With  the  passage  of  the  Helni 
Amendment,  the  burden  of  proof  will  b« 
shifted  from  the  veteran  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  Is  time  for  our  government.  In  this  vital 
way,  to  serve  the  veteran  as  he  so  ably  served 
his  government. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Heinz  Amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  O.  Mullcr, 
Executive  Director. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Dec.  9, 1079] 

SIDESTEPPINC    A    LITE    AND    DEATH    ISSUS 

For  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans,  the 
US  Government's  failure  to  resolve  questions 
about  the  use  and  side  effects  of  Agent 
Orange,  a  toxic  defoliant,  is  part  of  Its  larger 
failure  to  address  the  needs  of  those  who 
served  their  country  In  Southeast  Asia.  But 
the  Issue  has  a  certain  urgency  all  Its  own. 

Many  believe  exposure  to  the  herbicide — 
It  Is  estimated  that  10.7  million  gallons  were 
sprayed  In  Vietnam — triggered  some  of  the 
strange  illnesses  now  cropplog  up  among 
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veterans.  To  date,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, which  is  conducting  a  five-year  study  of 
nearly  5,000  veterans  who  have  sought  treat- 
ment, has  denied  there  Is  any  medical  evi- 
dence Unking  Agent  Orange  to  cancer,  neuro- 
logical disorders,  kidney  failure,  mysterious 
rashes,  personality  changes  or.  Indirectly,  to 
an  above-average  Incidence  of  miscarriage, 
stillbirth  and  birth  defects  among  veterans' 
wives  and  offspring.  Consequently,  veterans 
who've  sought  dlsabUlty  benefits  for  these 
health  problems  have  been  turned  down. 
Making  matters  worse,  veterans  who  are  sick 
must  live  with  the  uncertainty  of  not  know- 
ing why,  while  others  who  haven't  been  af- 
fected must  live  with  the  fear  that  one  day 
they  may  be. 

As  months  and  years  pass,  veterans  have 
only  been  given  additional  reasons  to  suspect 
that  their  country  is  reluctant  to  admit  cul- 
pability in  the  matter. 

Two  weeks  ago.  for  example,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  released  a  report  that  In- 
dicated the  Defense  Department  Inaccurately 
represented  the  number  of  ground  troops 
exposed  to  Agent  Orange.  Although  the  de- 
partment has  maintained  that  American 
troops  did  not  enter  sprayed  arecis  until 
approximately  six  weeks  after  the  defoliant 
was  used,  the  GAO  found  that  thousands  of 
marines  not  only  entered  the  target  areas 
within  four  weeks  of  spraying  but  that  others 
were  headquartered  within  target  areas  at  the 
time  that  Agent  Orange  was  sprayed.  The 
OAO  also  determined  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment, in  fact,  took  relatively  few  pre- 
caution^ to  prevent  exposure  to  the  herbi- 
cide. 

As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  government  side- 
stepping, veterans  have  been  forced  to  look 
for  other  forms  of  redress.  Recently  Judge 
George  Pratt  ruled  in  Federal  District  Court 
on  Long  Island  that  veterans  allegedly  in- 
jured by  the  defoliant  as  well  as  any  of  their 
children  who  have  birth  defects  could  bring 
suit  against  five  manufacturers  of  the  her- 
bicide. The  veterans  in  the  suit  are  asking 
for  the  creation  of  a  trust  fund  administered 
by  the  court  which  would  pay  for  an  epide- 
miological study,  medical  benefits  and  civil 
damages.  A  similar  suit  was  filed  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Boston  and  the  veterans' 
attorney  plans  to  take  action  in  courts  across 
the  country.  There's  a  chance  that  the  courts 
will  come  up  with  some  kind  of  solution  to 
the  problem  before  the  government  does. 

Last  March  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  temporarily  banned  the  use  of  one 
of  the  herbicides  used  in  Agent  Orange  citing 
the  high  rate  of  miscarriage  among  women 
living  near  Oregon  forests,  which  were 
sprayed.  Some  independent  medical  studies 
have  indicated  that  birth  defects,  skUi  prob- 
lems such  as  cloracne,  some  cancer  and  other 
illnesses  are  caused  by  exposure  to  the  herbi- 
cide. But  until  the  government  does  like- 
wise, it  can't  provide  any  compensation  to 
Vietnam  veterans.  That's  the  catch  22. 

One  provision  of  legislation  proposed  ear- 
lier this  fall  by  Senators  Heinz,  Javits,  Press- 
ler  and  Moynlhan  would  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by  forcing  the  VA's  hand.  The  bill 
requires  the  Administration  to  make  a  de- 
termination about  health  problenxs  related 
to  Agent  Orange  and  provide  the  appropri- 
ate compensation  for  them.  Most  importajit, 
the  proposal  gives  the  VA  one  year  to  take 
the  necessary  action.  But  the  bill  Is  still  in 
committee  and  time  is  running  out.  ITie  Con- 
gress simply  can't  leave  Washington  In  good 
conscience  next  month  unless  the  measure 
Is  passed.  Vietnam  veterana  deserve  at  least 
that  much. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
July  2,  1979] 
Answers  roa  Kerrie  Ryan 
The  other  day  Kerrie  Ryan,  a  mop-haired 
eight-year-old   In   a   wheelchair,   was  intro- 
duced to  a  congressional  subcommittee  In- 
vestigating the  health  problems  of  veterans 
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involuntarUy  exposed  to  certain  herbicides. 
In  this  case  Agent  Orange,  sprayed  In  Viet- 
nam by  U.S.  forces  to  clear  vegetation  and 
crops.  Kerrie's  parents  contend  that  her  18 
birth  defects — missing  bones,  a  partial  spine, 
twisted  limbs — were  caused  by  the  defoliant 
her  father  was  exposed  to  In  Vietnam  In 
1966. 

Michael  Ryan  is  not  alone  In  claiming  that 
his  daughter's  problems,  and  his  own  severe 
headaches  and  weight  loss,  were  caused  by 
Agent  Orange.  Hundreds  of  Vietnam  veterans 
have  said  they  are  suffering  from  nervous 
disorders,  cancer,  skin  rashes,  sterility  and 
other  Illnesses  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange.  But  disability  claims  filed  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  have  been  re- 
jected, the  VA  contending  that  Agent  Orange 
Is  not  a  proven  cause  of  any  chronic  medical 
disorder  or  of  genetic  defects  transmitted 
through  fathers.  But  the  sobering  reality  Is 
that  Agent  Orange  was  suspect  enough  as 
a  cause  of  birth  defects  for  the  United  States 
to  decide  in  1970  to  discontinue  Its  use  as  a 
defoliant  in  Vietnam.  And  late  last  winter 
the  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
suspended  its  use  after  eight  miscarriages 
occurred  In  an  Oregon  town  near  forests 
that  had  been  sprayed  with  It — and  after 
some  400  Inquiries  were  made  from  people 
around  the  country  suffering  111  effects  after 
exposure. 

Supposedly  the  VA  plans  a  study  of  the 
health  of  the  1,200  veterans  who  handled 
Agent  Orange.  But  the  study  Is  not  under 
way  despite  some  months  of  discussion. 

The  questions  about  Agent  Orange  deserve 
answers  soon.  And  the  answers  should  come 
as  a  result  of  a  study  done  by  an  agency  dis- 
interested in  the  outcome — preferably  not 
the  Veterans'  Administration  but.  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It  would  be  unconscionable  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans to  be  stonewalled  on  this  matter.  The 
Kerrie  Ryans  of  the  world,  and  their  fathers 
demand  answers. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  5,  1979) 
On  the  Agent  Orange  Trail 

Americans  whose  Vietnam  trials  Included 
exposure  to  a  defoliant  known  as  Agent 
Orange  have  finally  gained  a  forum  for  their 
claim  that  they  have  suffered  an  array  of 
disabling  diseases.  Without  the  chance  to 
state  their  grievances  to  a  House  Commerce 
subcommittee,  they  might  still  be  shuttling 
around  the  cold  corridors  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  Veterans  Administration. 
Spurred  by  the  public  embarrassment  of  the 
hearings,  the  executive  departments  have 
finally  agreed  to  look  for  links  between  the 
chemical  and  the  ailments  of  which  the  men 
complain.  How  sad  that  such  prods  are  nec- 
essary to  remind  a  Government  of  Its  most 
elementary  obligation. 

Between  1962  and  1970,  American  war- 
planes  sprayed  nearly  12  million  gallons  of 
Agent  Orange  over  5  million  acres  of  Viet- 
nam Jungle,  trying  to  deny  the  Vletcong  food 
and  cover.  The  defoliation  effort  was  aban- 
doned when  South  Vietnamese  newspapers 
published  accounts  of  stillbirths  and  birth 
defects  among  native  people  exposed  to  the 
herbicide.  Later,  United  States  veterans  who 
had  crossed  its  path  also  complained  of 
strange  ailments,  such  as  sensitivity  to  light, 
changes  in  skin  tone  and  other  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system.  A  number  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fathered  children  with  birth 
defects. 

About  500  veterans  filed  claims  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  But  they  were  told 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  Agent  Orange 
poisoning,  nor  any  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  chemical  harmed  anything  other  than 
vegetation.  The  Government  held  fast  to 
that  position  for  years,  despite  a  spirited 
debate  In  the  scientific  community  over  the 
defoliant's  effects.  The  veterans'  case  seemed 
to  be  dying  when,  earlier  this  year,  the  En- 


vironmental Protection  Agency  banned,  as 
cancer  causing,  a  domestic  herbicide  contain- 
ing one  of  Agent  Orange's  two  components. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  finally  agreed  to  In- 
vestigate the  claims.  But  regardless  of  their 
findings,  the  damage  to  the  Government's 
credibility  has  been  done.  Once  again  In- 
transigence in  Washington  has  required  the 
formation  of  special  interest  groups  that 
should  never  have  been  necessary,  including 
one  called  Agent  Orange  Victims  Interna- 
tional. Some  groups  are  filing  freedom-of- 
information  claims  and  the  air  rings  with 
dispute  over  the  promised  studies  and  the 
motives  of  their  sponsors. 

For  too  long,  the  mere  mention  of  Agent 
Orange  caused  various  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding one  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans, to  Insist  blindly  that  the  chemical 
was  innocent  until  the  possible  victims  could 
prove  it  guilty.  Fortunately,  the  burden  of 
proof  has  begun  to  shift.  But  the  burden  on 
Government  and  its  reputation  has  only  been 
enlarged. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  managers  of  the 
bill  a  question  or  two.  The  first  ques- 
tion is.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  did  I  hear  them  correctly,  that 
they  feel  this  amendment  in  fact  says 
there  are  certain  diseases  that  are  agent 
orange  related?  Did  I  hear  them  imply 
that?  Because  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
amendment  does  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  All  we  really  meant 
to  say,  and  I  think  we  did  say,  was  that 
the  VA  could  not  be  reaUstically  expected 
to  pubUsh  a  list  of  afflictions  that  are  re- 
lated to  agent  orange  within  1  year  with 
any  confidence  that  that  would  be  a 
scientifically  accurate  list. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  U  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
further,  is  it  the  Senator's  feeling  that 
there  is  something  in  the  amendment 
that  mandates  that  the  VA  publish  a  list 
of  diseases  that  are  related  to  agent 
orange?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
is  in  the  amendment  that  says  that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my  ref- 
erence to  various  maladies  that  could  be 
attributed  or  not  attributed  to  agent  or- 
ange comes  from  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  of  January  23  from  the  sponsoring 
Senator  which  says: 

That  among  the  problems  for  which  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  seeking  compensation.  In 
addition  to  chloracne.  are  nervous  problems, 
liver  disorders,  birth  defects  In  offspring,  and 
cancer. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

This  amendment  will  not  specifically  order 
the  VA  to  compensate  veterans  for  any  of 
these  problems.  It  simply  requires  the  VA 
to  investigate  what  disorders  are. 

And  so  on. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  am  referring  to. 
If  there  are  references  anywhere  to 
nervous  problems  or  liver  disorders,  then 
we  can  etisily  be  making  a  tragic  mistake 
to  require  the  VA  to  make  a  determina- 
tion, without  the  necessary  clinical  evi- 
dence, that  these  specific  ailments  are  the 
result  of  an  exposure  to  dioxins.  We  must 
remember  that  once  the  VA  determines 
that  an  ailment  can  be  the  result  of 
service-connected  exposure  to  such 
chemicals  that  compensation  must  then 
be  authorized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  di- 
rect  himself   to   the   language   of   the 
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amendment  because  that  is  what  is  op- 
erative imder  law. 

I  imderstand  the  objection  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  to  be— what  I  really  hear 
them  saying  is — that  the  VA  does  not 
have  enough  information  to  publish  an 
adequate  list. 

I  have  not  heard  the  managers  of  the 
bill  say.  however,  because  I  do  not  think 
they  can  say  it,  that  we  actually  force 
the  VA  to  publish  a  list  that  is  not  based 
on  information. 

However,  if  that  is  a  concern,  and  if 
we  are  together  in  wanting  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  agent  orange,  let  me  propose 
a  compromise  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  My  compromise  is  directed  at,  I 
think,  what  is  the  real  concern  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  1-year 
time  limit. 

There  is  a  study  in  the  bill  recently 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  that 
will  be  conducted  by  the  VA.  is  that  not 
right,  Senator  Cranston? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Our  objection  is  by 
no  means  the  point  that  the  Senator  has 
alluded  to.  There  are  other  concerns.  We 
do  not  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  single 
out  a  particular  disease  or  diseases  and 
prescribe  a  way  to  deal  with  it  without 
an  adequate  foundation  for  doing  so 

Mr.  HEINZ.  What  disease  is  singled 
out? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Various  afflictions 
people  possibly  may  have  from  alleged 
exposure  to  dioxin,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  occurred.  There  certainly  are 
various  afflictions  that  individuals  are 
suffering  from  that  are  tragic,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  their  cause.  It  has 
not  been  established  that  their  cause  is 
from  exposure  to  dioxin. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  understands 
the  amendment  does  not  name  a  single 
disease  or  symptom.  All  we  ask  the  VA 
to  do  is  to  obtain  the  information,  to 
undertake  the  necessary  research,  and  to 
list  no  later  than  1  year  from  now  what 
disorders  they  believe  are  agent  orange- 
related. 

We  do  not  require  them  to  list  any- 
thing, in  fact,  we  just  have  a  time  limit 
The  only  way  they  could  list  something 
is  to  establish  that  it  was  agent  orange- 
related.  I  do  not  really  understand  the 
objections  of  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
Let  me  ask  the  managers  of  the  bill  If 
we  replaced  the  1-year  time  limit,  which 
is  admittedly,  while  it  is  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  necessarily  arbitrary— 
any  length  of  time  is  arbitrary  even 
though  reasonable— why  would  it  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  bill 
if  the  amendment  was  changed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  1-year  time  limitation,  a 
time  limitation  which  would  begin  to 
run  as  soon  as  the  studies  are  completed' 
Why  would  that  not  be  sensible  policy' 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  stiU  singles  out  a 
particular  causation,  suggesting  that 
that  particular  causation  is  responsible 
for  an  affliction.  And  that  is  a  presump- 
tion we  do  not  think  is  wise  to  make  in 
legislation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  for  one  other  question,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  has  the 
noor.  I  presume  we  are  using  his  time 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  please 
answer  another  question? 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  In  fact,  I  beUeve  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator,  he  indicated 
that  agent  orange  had  been  singled  out 
as  a  causative  agent  in  at  least  one  dis- 
ease. Is  that  not  the  case?  This  is  to 
Senator  Cranston. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  might  hold  that  question  for 
Senator  Cranston  or  again  restate  it, 
and  I  will  attempt  an  answer. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Well,  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  one  person  at  a  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  certainly 
has  that  option,  indeed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  With  no  disrespect  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  concur.  I  do  have  a 
comment  I  can  make  before  Senator 
Cranston  returns. 

My  feelings,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  had  cer- 
tain questions  of  the  comanagers  of  the 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  respond  to  such 
questions. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  do  me  a 
favor  and  do  it  on  his  own  time?  Let  me 
reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  may  re- 
serve his  time  and  direct  his  question  to 
Senator  Cranston. 
Mr.  PERCY.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  May  I  just  get  an  answer 
to  my  question,  first? 

Let  me  repeat,  if  I  may,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senator  Cranston,  my  question. 
Did  the  Senator  not  state,  or  is  it  in  fact 
not  the  case  that  agent  orange  has  been 
established  as  the  causative  agent  in  one 
disease  already,  chloracne?  Is  that  not 
the  case? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct.  It 
has  been  so  adjudicated  in  two  cases. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Therefore,  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  agent  orange  causes 
a  particular  disorder  has  been  settled 
adjudicatively? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  With  respect  to  that 
particular  condition,  but  not  with  respect 
to  other  conditions. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  argue  with  the 
Senator  about  that.  But,  in  fact,  we  have 
found  that  agent  orange  causes  physical 
problems.  It  does  result  in  compensable 
disablUties. 

But  what  is  happening  is  that  there  is 
no  statutory  procedure  for  systemat- 
ically defining  what  is  and  is  not  caused 
by  agent  orange.  There  is  no  statutory 
procedure  for,  in  an  orderly  manner, 
determining  who  was  and  was  not 
exDosed  to  agent  orange,  thereby  estab- 
lishing a  causal  linkage.  And  there  is  no 
statutory  procedure  for  awarding  com- 
pensation to  people  who  suffered  from 
agent  orange. 

We  are  not  prejudging  any  of  the 
answers  to  those  questions.  The  amend- 
ment is  merely  procedural.  But  I  gather 
that  nothing  I  say  will  convince  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  even  if  what  I  say 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  what  the  Senator 
said  was  correct,  I  would  be  at  once  con- 
vinced. But  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct.  I 
do  not  think  the  fact  that  dioxin  has 
been  related  to  one  affliction  Is  evidence 
that  it  is  related  to  other  afflictions.  We 


have  studies  underway  that  are  designed 
to  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  dealing 
with  this  question.  The  VA,  OSHA.  DOD, 
and  HEW  are  all  making  such  studies.  We 
will  have,  we  expect,  adequate  scientific 
bases  to  proceed  upon  when  those  studies 
are  completed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  answer 
one  further  question?  When  those 
studies  are  completed,  and  in  the  event— 
which  is  hypothetical — they  establish 
agent  ortinge  as  a  causative  agent  with 
respect  to  one  or  more  diseases,  what  is 
wrong  with  establishing  now  a  procedure 
for  dealing  with  the  results  of  those 
studies?  What  is  wrong  with  doing  that, 
if  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  California' 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
particularly  helpful  to  deal  with  hypo- 
thetical questions  and  to  answer  them. 
When  the  facts  are  established,  we  will 
•rome  to  grips  with  those  facts,  and  we 
will  take  appropriate  action. 

I  am  as  interested  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. But  I  want  to  deal  with  it  in  an  ap- 
propriate way. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  Senator  from  California 
and  also  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  wish  I  could  be  con- 
vinced of  what  they  say  as  being,  as  I 
am  sure  they  believe,  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  veterans.  I  think  that  the  record 
does  show  that  agent  orange  has  caused 
at  least  one  disease. 

The  amendment  before  us  does  not 
force  the  VA  to  state  anything  they  do 
not  want  to  state  as  a  disease  that  is 
caused  by  agent  orange.  I  think  perhaps 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  it  up  to 
our  Senate  colleagues  to  decide,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  terribly  persuasive 
when  our  colleagues  come  on  the  floor, 
our  colleagues  often  give  their  views  a 
great  deal  of  weight,  which  I  am  getting 
used  to,  I  want  you  to  know. 

So  I  think,  perhaps,  Mr.  President,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  Let  me  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee  a  question.  I 
am  very  sympathetic  with  the  concern 
expressed  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  about 
agent  orange. 

As  the  Veterans'  Committee  members 
know,  I  have  long  held  the  position- 
based  upon  my  own  experience  in  Illinois 
with  veteran  complaints  that  I  have  had 
which  have  just  poured  in  on  us,  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  really 
proven  unresponsive  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  veterans  who  are  concerned 
about  agent  orange. 

The  VA  task  force  on  agent  orange 
aopointed  months  ago  has  produced  very 
few  visible  results  and  is  extremely  dis- 
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^)pointing.  Many  veterans  have  told  me 
of  slipshod  attention  and  care  for  those 
veterans  who  request  VA  treatment  or 
examinations  for  their  symptoms.  The 
VA's  responsibility  to  date  in  this  matter 
has  been  really  imsatisfactory.  That  is 
why  the  Senator  from  Illinois  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  to  audit  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  records  to  deter- 
mine what  the  degree  of  exposure  was. 
The  report  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  just  shocking;  there  was  far 
more  exposure  than  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  been  willing  to  admit.  The  de- 
gree of  possible  exposure  by  Marine  and 
Army  troops  must  cause  us  and  should 
cause  us  to  be  deeply  concerned. 

Now,  I  was  pleased  to  work  with  Sena- 
tor Cranston  on  a  portion  of  a  bill  which 
did,  as  originally  written,  direct  HEW  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  effects  of 
agent  orange  on  veterans'  health.  I  felt 
then,  and  still  do,  that  the  expertise  in 
this  area  lies  with  HEW.  VA,  however, 
resented  HEW  getting  into  their  back- 
yard. In  conference,  two  proposals  were 
worked  out.  One  directed  the  VA  to  do 
research  on  veterans.  The  other  required 
HEW  to  study  those  people  who  were  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange  as  it  was  sprayed 
within  the  United  States. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility,  though,  to 
make  certain  that  the  study  that  is  done 
is  a  thorough  and  objective  one. 

Thus,  the  compromise  that  was  worked 
out  was  that  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  was  assigned  a  responsibility 
by  the  Congress  of  oversight,  just  over- 
sight, to  make  certain  that  the  best  ob- 
jective advice  could  be  obtained  by  the 
VA  and  HEW  in  carrying  out  their 
studies. 

On  January  2  of  this  year  I  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed  to  learn  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  vetoed  the  proposal  for  an 
HEW  study.  President  Carter  called  the 
OTA  oversight  provisions  "unconstitu- 
tional intrusions  into  *  •  •  the  execu- 
tive branch." 

My  staff  and  I  have  consulted  with 
Congressional  Research  Service  attor- 
neys who  have  informed  me  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are.  In  their  judgment, 
constitutiontilly  sound.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  has  upheld  similar  provisions  in 
a  1977  case,  and  the  Carter  administra- 
tion itself  has  previously  supported  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Act. 

Clearly,  this  measure  does  not  repre- 
sent an  unacceptable  form  of  legislative 
oversight.  HEW's  role  in  this  study  Is  in 
aid  of  Congress  legislative  function  and 
falls  in  the  same  general  category  as 
those  powers  which  Congress  might  dele- 
gate to  one  of  its  own  committees  or  even 
to  the  OTA.  As  such,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
Congress  may  structure  the  study  and 
Impose  conditions  on  it  in  a  manner  it 
sees  fit. 

I  felt  the  Congress  action  in  passing 
8.  2096  and  H.R.  3892  was  absolutely 
nght  and  proper.  It  was  essential  that  we 
nave  a  study  that  would  have  guaranteed 
objectivity  and  to  which  we  could  have 
an  input. 

The  President's  position  is  thus  un- 
lounded.  I  have  long  been  opposed  to 
the  concept  of  a  legislative  veto,  and  I 
nave  fought  hard  against  it.  The  OTA 


approval  mechanism  is  not  what  tradi- 
tionally has  been  viewed  as  a  legislative 
veto.  The  legislation  is  constitutionally 
sound. 

The  bill  would  not  delegate  authority 
to  an  agency  to  administer  a  program, 
promulgate  regiilations,  or  apply  general 
statutory  provisions  to  individual  cases. 
The  OTA  approval  protocol  does  not 
change  existing  law  nor  establish  a  rule 
of  law.  The  HEW  study  would  be  ex- 
clusively intragovemmental  with  no  im- 
pact on  third  parties. 

I  simply  ask  the  question  of  Senator 
Cranston,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
if  he  would  affirm,  in  his  judgment,  that 
he  would  disagree  with  the  President's 
action  and  that  what  the  Congress  did. 
in  his  judgment,  was  constitutional.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  find  some 
means  of  pursuing  the  course  we  were  on 
because  we  could  have  had  that  study 
underway  had  the  President  signed  the 
bill. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  OTA  approval 
mechanism  in  S.  2096  is  not  what  is  com- 
monly viewed  as  a  legislative  veto.  The 
provisions  affect  neither  executive  action 
nor  third  parties. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  know  of  his  deep  concern 
about  the  Agent  Orange  matter.  I  agree 
with  much  he  has  said.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  valid  constitutional  or  other 
basis  for  the  veto.  I  will  speak  to  that  in 
detail  a  little  bit  later  in  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

On  the  matter  of  the  GAO  report.  I 
do  want  to  make  one  comment  on  the 
Senator's  remarks  about  that.  That  re- 
port does  not  show  exposure  of  troops. 
What  it  shows  is  that  the  flag  standards 
of  military  units  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spraying  at  the  time  of  the  spray- 
ing, or  thereabouts.  There  is  no  evidence 
in  the  report  as  to  actual  exposure  of 
troops,  no  evidence  as  to  how  many 
troops  may  have  been  in  the  vicinity  and 
what,  if  any,  level  of  exposure  they  re- 
ceived, what  the  wind  conditions  were, 
what  the  foliage  was,  and  no  evidence 
with  respect  to  other  signiflcant  matters. 
These  matters  should  be  subject  to  fur- 
ther study. 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that 
there  were  troops  exposed.  We  want  to 
learn  that  information,  but  we  do  not 
have  adequate  evidence  in  the  GAO 
report. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  however, 
that  in  reading  that  report  it  wsis  quite 
evident  that  we  gained  new  insight  as 
to  the  degree  and  extent  of  possible  ex- 
posure that  was  sufficient  to  cause  us  to 
thoroughly  investigate  and  follow  up? 
We  know  where  the  marines  were,  we 
know  who  they  were,  and  we  could  fol- 
low up  and  see  whether  there  were  any 
direct  results.  And  we  should.  We  have 
less  information  on  Army  force  person- 
nel. At  the  least  we  should  follow  up  very 
rapidlv  to  see  whether  there  have  been 
any  iU  health  effect  on  any  of  the 
marines  who  were  in  close  proximity  to 
sprayed  areas. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  report  aroused 
my  concerns  as  it  aroused  the  concerns 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other 
Senators.  I  immediately  got  in  touch  with 
DOD,  with  the  VA,  with  HEW,  and  with 
GAO,  asking  for  immediate  and  inten- 
sive efforts  to  get  all  the  facts  possible. 
That  matter  is  now  being  pursued  in 
those  agencies. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  ISi.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
time  to  be  yielded  back  by  the  floor  man- 
ager, let  me  just  state  that,  obviously, 
we  are  all  concerned  about  agent  or- 
ange. Not  one  of  us  here  could  help  but 
be  concerned. 

I  would  just  conunent  in  answer  to  a 
question  previously  asked  by  the  spoa- 
sor  of  the  amendment.  The  particular 
provision  of  this  amendment  that  causes 
me  the  greatest  concern  is  the  1-year 
time  requirement  in  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  must  establish  by  regu- 
lation those  disorders  that  can  be  caused 
by  exposure  to  dioxins. 

That  is  the  key  issue.  This  amendment 
attempts  to  force  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  establish  such  disorders  as 
nervous  problems,  liver  disorders,  birth 
defects  in  offspring,  and  cancer,  as 
caused  by  dioxins  well  before  the  Admin- 
istrator will  have  the  available  evidence 
upon  which  to  make  such  a  determina- 
Uon.  I  think  that  is  the  critical  flaw  in 
this  entire  proposal.  There  is  no  way  that 
should  be  done.  This  is  the  very  reason 
why  we  are  having  epidemiological 
studies.  That  is  why  all  of  our  concerns 
are  directed  toward  finding  the  medical 
evidence  necessary  to  make  such  deter- 
minations. The  two  cases  of  skin  dis- 
orders which  were  treated  and  compen- 
sation authorized  were  the  direct  result 
of  a  finding  that  repeated  exposure  to  the 
skin  of  laboratory  animals  resulted  in 
cases  of  chloracne. 

But  I  would  remind  anyone  here  who 
has  dealt  with  health  problems  that  we 
can  make  repeated  exposjire  of  any 
chemical  to  Euiimal  or  human  skin  and 
we  are  going  to  get  a  reaction. 

We  have  such  spare  information  in 
this  issue  that  it  just  seems  totally  Ir- 
responsible to  require  after  1  year  a 
finding  that  will  designate  the  diseases 
that  medical  research  has  shown  to  that 
point  be  the  result  of  exposure  to  dioxins. 
Who  knows  what  will  be  the  results  of 
such  studies? 

To  my  mind,  it  would  apply  inordinate 
pressures  to  act  strictly  on  sui  emo- 
tional basis  without  the  benefit  of  rea- 
son and  research.  I  happen  to  have  an 
administrative  assistant  who  flew 
through  clouds  of  agent  orange  while  on 
military  duty  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  will  in  a  moment.  I 
will  summarize  by  saying  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do,  but  it  is  not  timely  and  will 
not  be  until  we  have  the  necessary  medi- 
cal evidence.  That  is  why  we  must  get 
on  with  the  studies.  That  is  why  I  wish 
to  determine  a  way  around  the  Prcsi- 
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dent's  veto  and  get  on  with  further  study 
of  this  emotional  issue. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
for  a  question,  let  me  ask  him  a  question. 
Since  I  think  we  are  both  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing,  since  there  is  a  study 
being  performed,  since  the  Senator 
raises  objection  to  the  1-year  time  limit, 
would  the  Senator  agree  with  the  fol- 
lowing proposal:  that  we  will  start  the 
1-year  time  limit  running  only  after  the 
study  is  complete. 

Would  that  not  cure  the  Senator's  ob- 
jections? I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  not  require  a  year 
once  the  study  is  completed.  We  shall 
probaMy  move  with  great  immediacy, 
within  days  or  weeks  after  the  study  is 
completed  and  after  the  medical  com- 
munity has  finished  its  determination  of 
what  diseases  come  from  such  exposure. 
Consequently,  I  do  not  know  why  this 
amendment  is  needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Then  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  basically  agrees  that  if  we 
started  a  time  period  nmning — a  year, 
or  it  could  be  shorter.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  make  it  shorter,  that  is  all  right 
with  me. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator,  based  on 
what  he  said,  would  support  this  ap- 
proach if  we  had  some  kind  of  time  limit 
running  on  VA  action  after  the  study  is 
complete.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
saying  that  once  the  medical  study  has 
been  completed  and  the  data  fed  to  the 
appropriate  administrators,  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  not  need 
any  time  at  all  to  effectively  act,  espe- 
cially considering  the  feelings  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  with  regard  to  agent  orange. 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     923 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
long-term  health  effects  m  Vietnam-era 
veterans  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
SmpsoN)  and  myself,  I  am  sending  to 
the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment  that 
I  am  offering  as  a  substitute  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  HEirrz)  on  agent 
orange  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), for  himself  and  Mr.  Simpson,  pro- 
poses an  Mnprlnted  amendment  numbered 
923  to  UP  amendment  numbered  022. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
In    lieu    of    the    language    proposed    by 

amendment  UP-922.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 


STUDT  HECARDING  VETERANS  EXPOSED  TO  AGENT 
ORANGE  DXmiNG  SERVICE  DURING  THE  VIETNAM 
EXA 

(a)(1)  In  order  to  assist  In  determining 
the  long-term  health  effects  on  veterans  of 
their  exposure  to  the  herbicide  known  as 
"Agent  Orange"  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  provide  for  the  design  of  a 
protocol  for  and  the  conduct  of  an  epidemi- 
ological study  of  various  populations,  such  as 
such  veterans,  chemical  worlcers,  agricultural 
worliers.  Forest  Service  workers,  and  others, 
who  were  exposed  to  any  of  the  class  of 
chemicals  known  as  "the  dloxlns"  produced 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  various  phen- 
oxy  herbicides  to  determine  if  there  may  be 
long-term  adverse  health  effects  in  such  per- 
sons from  such  exposure.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  and  sci- 
entific analysis  of  the  literature  covering 
other  studies  relating  to  whether  there  may 
be  long-term  adverse  health  effects  in  hu- 
mans from  exposure  to  such  dloxlns  or  other 
dloxlns. 

(2)(A)(i)  The  study  conducted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  protocol  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

(11)  The  Director  shall  monitor  the  conduct 
of  such  study  in  order  to  assure  compliance 
with  such  protocol. 

(B)  (1)  Concurrent  with  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  any  protocol  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(i),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  a  re- 
port explaining  the  basis  for  the  Director's 
action  In  approving  or  disapproving  such  pro- 
tocol and  providing  the  Directors  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  scientific  validity  and 
objectivity  of  such  protocol. 

(»)  In  the  event  that  the  Director  has 
not  approved  such  protocol  during  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall  (I)  subnet  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  a  report  describing  the 
reasons  why  the  Director  has  not  given  such 
approval,  and  (H)  submit  an  update  report 
on  such  initial  report  each  sixty  days  there- 
after until  such  protocol  is  approved. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  at 
each  of  the  times  specified  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subparagraph,  a  report  on  the 
Director's  monitoring  of  the  conduct  of  such 
study  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(U).  A 
report  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
submitted  before  the  end  of  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  such  protocol  by  the  Director,  before  the 
end  of  the  twelve-month  period  beginning 
on  such  date,  and  annually  thereafter  until 
such  study  is  completed  or  terminated. 

(3)  The  study  conducted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  continued  for  as  long  after 
the  submission  of  the  report  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping through  such  study  significant  new 
Information  on  the  long-term  adverse  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  dloxlns. 

(bHl)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
literature  review  and  analysis  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)  (1) . 

(2)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  protocol 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(i)  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress a  report  containing  (A)  a  description  of 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  under  this  study 
conducted  pursuant  to  such  subsection,  and 
(B)  such  comments  and  reconunendations  as 


the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  tbe 
Federal  Government  described  In  subsection 
(c)  consider  appropriate  in  light  of  such 
results. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  any 
study  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  adverse  health 
effects  In  humans  of  exposure  to  dloxlns  it 
scientifically  valid  and  is  conducted  with 
efficiency  and  objectivity,  the  President  shall 
assure  that — 

(1)  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  is  fully  coordinated  with  studio 
which  are  planned,  are  tjeing  conducted,  or 
have  been  completed  by  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  which  pertain  to  tbe 
adverse  health  effects  in  hxunans  of  exposure 
to  dloxlns;  and 

(2)  all  appropriate  coordination  and  con- 
sultation is  accomplished  between  and 
among  tbe  Secretary  and  the  heads  of  such 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
that  may  be  engaged,  during  the  conduct  of 
the  study  carried  out  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  in  the  design,  conduct,  monitoring,  or 
evaluation  of  such  dioxln-exposure  studies. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  study  required  by  subsection 
(a). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  requires  that  HEW  carry  out 
the  necessary  epidemiological  studies  to 
determine  the  long-term  health  effects 
in  veterans  of  exposure  to  agent  orange. 
We  believe  this  is  the  appropriate  way 
to  deal  with  a  serious  problem. 

This  amendment  is  essentially  the  text 
of  S.  2096  as  passed  by  both  Houses  in 
December  but  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  January  2.  It  directs  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  conduct,  pursuant  to  a  proto- 
col approved  by  the  Director  of  the  OfiBce 
of  Technology  Assessment,  epidemiolog- 
ical studies  regarding  exposure  to  the 
chemical  contaminant  dioxin  in  order  to 
determine  the  health  effects  in  veterans 
of  exposure  to  agent  orange.  Although 
the  VA  was  mandated  by  Public  Law  96- 
151  to  conduct  a  similar  study  focusing 
solely  on  veterans,  there  is  wide  agree- 
ment that  there  is  a  need  for  HEW  also 
to  study  this  very  important  issue  so  as 
to  gather  scientific  data  from  a  variety 
of  sources  and  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  reach  a  resolution  of  the  many 
difficult  questions  about  the  effects  of 
agent  orange  and  dioxin  exposures. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  at  the  time 
of  Senate  passage  of  S.  2096,  I  believe 
it  is  absolutely  vital  that  valid,  objective, 
scientific  studies  be  done  on  the  long- 
term  health  effects  in  humans  of  expo- 
sure to  dioxin.  As  I  noted  in  my  earlier 
remarks  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hediz). 
there  are,  at  present,  no  research  find- 
ings based  on  accepted  methodology  in- 
dicating that  persons  who  have  been 
exposed  to  dioxlns  suffer  from  long- 
term  disabiUties — with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  chloracne — as  a  result  of  such 
exposure.  This  is  the  problem  that  must 
be  addressed  and  my  amendment  would 
be  an  Important  step  in  the  direction 
of  reaching  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  adopting  my  substitute 
amendment  would,  once  again,  indicate 
the  Senate's  view  that  the  OTA  involve- 
ment provided  for  in  S.  2096 — is  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  in  any  study  of  the 
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adverse  health  effects  of  dioxin  exposure. 
Even  though  both  the  VA  and  HEW  are 
apparently  planning  to  conduct  such 
studies  and  may  coordinate  their  efforts 
with  OTA,  absent  such  a  mandate  for 
the  OTA  role,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
such  a  result  will  occur.  Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  HEW  will  not  be 
very  receptive  to  such  OTA  involvement. 
It  is  my  view  that  OTA  involvement  in 
the  dioxin  studies  previously  mandated 
in  S.  2096  and  H.R.  3892,  the  companion 
measure  to  S.  2096  which  directs  the  VA 
to  conduct  a  study  of  long-term  health 
effects  from  dioxin  exposure,  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  such  studies.  The  Congress 
was  not  simply  directing  that  a  study 
be  conducted.  Rather,  there  was  a  clear 
intention  that  the  study  be  both  valid 
and  objective  and  be  perceived  as  such 
by  interested  persons.  There  is  much 
doubt,  among  many  individuals  who  be- 
lieve that  they  may  have  been  exposed 
to  dioxin— particularly  those  Vietnam 
veterans  who  are  suffering  ill-health  ef- 
fects that  they  attribute  to  such  expo- 
sure— that  the  executive  branch  is  ca- 
pable of  conducting  a  fair  and  impartial 
study  on  the  dioxin  issue.  By  providing 
for  major  OTA  involvement,  as  my 
amendment  does,  an  external  check  on 
the  executive  branch  study  mandated  by 
Congress  is  included  in  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  note  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  OTA-approval  de- 
vice is  in  any  way  subject  to  serious 
question  as  an  unconstitutional  incur- 
sion by  the  Congress  into  the  day-to- 
day business  of  the  executive  branch.  By 
adopting  my  amendment  and  again 
mandating  a  role  of  OTA  in  the  dioxin 
studies,  the  Senate  will  be  reasserting 
the  appropriate  relationship  between 
the  two  branches. 

In  this  regard,  I  recently  received  a 
legal  analysis  from  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
OTA  approval  provision  in  S.  2096.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  opinion,  which  I  believe  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  provision  is  con- 
stitutional, be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
briefly  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  why 
m  light  of  this  CRS  opinion  and  my  view 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  provision, 
I  am  reintroducing  the  measure  at  this 
»uu  ^^^^^^  of  seeking  a  veto  override 
Although  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
OTA-approval  provision  in  S.  2096  and 
in  my  amendment  is  not  a  legislative  veto 
device,  I  am  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dents action  of  describing  it  as  such 
could  engender  some  confusion  on  this 
point,  thereby  clouding  the  important 
dioxin  study  issue  in  the  measure.  As  my 
coUeagues  know,  there  are  a  number  of 
»!^K  *"'  measures  that  the  Congress 
wil  be  considering  in  the  near  future— 
nni"!  ,^  ^^^^  regulatory  reform  measure 
m.nf?,  aI  fO"sldered  by  the  Govem- 
iT^ci  !.  "^f^'"^  Committee  and  the  PTC 
legislation  that  will  be  on  the  floor  in  the 
near   future-in   which    the   legislative 


veto  question  is  central  to  the  ultimate 
congressional  action. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  would 
be  gained  by  allowing  the  OTA-approval 
device  in  this  legislation  to  be  caught  up 
in  that  particular  debate,  particularly 
because  it  is  clear  to  me  that  this  device 
is  not  a  legislative  veto  provision. 

I  say  that  because,  as  the  CRS  analysis 
demonstrates,  what  Congress  is  doing 
here  is  requiring  the  executive  branch  to 
carry  out  a  study  for  the  Congress  and 
report  the  results  to  the  Congress,  not 
interfering  in  any  way  with  executive 
branch  prerogatives  in  terms  of  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  OTA's  role  here  would 
be  no  different  than  from  the  role  which 
Congress,  in  at  least  3  laws  cited  by  CRS, 
has  given  to  another  of  its  arms,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  approve 
certain  executive  branch  accounting  and 
property  management  procedures  and 
systems  before  the  actual  bookkeeping 
occurs. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  this  ques- 
tion: What  is  the  difference  between 
Congress  mandating  devices  by  which  it 
can  be  satisfied  on  the  method  in  which 
data  is  gathered  in  a  scientific  study — 
as  our  provision  provides— and  the 
method  data  is  collected  and  displayed 
in  the  GAO  examples? 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  advo- 
cating that  the  Congress  again  act  to 
direct  that  HEW  conduct  a  study  relat- 
ing to  dioxin  exposure  pursuant  to  an 
OTA-approved  protocol  so  that  we  can 
give  the  President  another  opportunity 
to  consider  this  matter  in  a  nonconfron- 
tational  posture,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  analysis  I  have  put  forward. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  by  directing  HEW 
to  assist  in  studying  the  health  effects  of 
agent  orange  and  dioxin  exposure,  rather 
than  taking  the  approach  proposed  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senate 
will  be  taking  the  appropriate  action  that 
should  yield  the  needed  information  on 
this  important  issue.  Although  this 
approach  does  not  promise  the  quick  fix 
inherent  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  — 
I  think  a  misleading  promise— it  does 
represent  what  Congress  can  now  do  to 
resolve  this  difficult  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  January  23 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  describing  his 
amendment. 

First,  the  Senator  states  in  that  letter 
that  there  are  "thousands  of  veterans 
who  remain  uncompensated  for  injuries 
sustained"  through  exposure  to  agent 
orange. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  In  a  position 
to  know  that,  there  would  not  be  any  de- 
bate on  these  issues  today.  I  and  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  would  have  already  reported  any 
legislation  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
denial  of  such  benefits.  But,  the  plain 
fact  is  that  neither  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  nor  I,  nor  anyone  else  has 
anv  medically  valid  basis  for  stating 
th9t  Agent  Orange  has  caused  any  par- 
ticular disabilities  in  humans  other  than 
chloracne.  The  Senator  recognizes  that 


fact  and  his  amendment  also  recognizes 
it.  Tliat  is  why  his  amendment  allows  a 
1-year  period — albeit  a  period  that  is  too 
short — for  the  VA  to  determine  what  dis- 
abilities may  be  caused  by  exposure  to 
dioxin:  and  that  is  why  the  Congress 
twice  last  year  passed  legislation  requir- 
ing epidemiological  studies  of  the 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  dioxin.  Ibis 
absence  of  knowledge  is  also  of  course, 
the  reason  why  I  am  again  seeking  legis- 
lation mandating  an  HEW  study  of  this 
vital  question. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  to  clarify  this  matter  so  that 
Senators  will  not  be  misled  by  the  mis- 
statement in  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  that  letter 
states  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
"simply  requires  the  VA  to  Investigate 
what  disorders  are  related  to  dioxin  ex- 
posiu-e."  That  requirement  is  unneces- 
sary. The  Congress  in  Public  Law  96-151, 
has  already  mandated  a  VA  study  in  this 
area,  and,  in  my  mind,  a  clearly  superior 
study — a  comprehensive,  valid  epi- 
demiological study  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  veterans  can  have  cxm- 
fidence.  Thus,  in  this  major  respect,  as 
well  as  others,  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  seriously  flawed. 

Third,  the  letter  also  states  that  the 
amendment  would  accelerate  the  period 
in  which  the  VA  study — ^mandated  by 
Public  Law  96-151 — of  the  effects  of  the 
exposure  to  agent  orange  by  requiring 
that  that  study  be  completed  in  1  year 
rather  than  2  years.  I  see  no  such  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment;  and  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  any  suggestion  that 
the  study  should  be  forced  into  such  an 
unrealistic  time  frame. 

Mr.  President,  a  comprehensive 
scientifically  valid  study  is  needed  here. 
That  takes  some  time  and  should  not  be 
cut  short  arbitrarily.  The  last  thing  we 
need  is  a  quick-hit,  hurried  study  that 
is  more  likely  to  yield  Inconclusive  re- 
sults or  to  overlook  some  possible  health 
problems.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
one  of  the  major  drawbacks  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  imposes  an  entire- 
ly unrealistic  requirement  upon  the  VA 
to  answer  all  of  the  agent  orange  prob- 
lems within  1  year.  Such  a  requirement 
would  accomplish  nothing  more  than 
produce  determinations  based  in  Inade- 
quate, incomplete  data. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator's 
'Dear  Colleague"  letter  states  that  the 
amendment  creates  a  presimiptlon  of 
service-connection  for  a  veteran  "whose 
service  in  Vietnam  exposed  him  to  agent 
orange  and  who  manifests  •  *  •  symp- 
toms of  dioxin  poisoning."  ThaX  is  a 
highly  inaccurate  description  of  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  does  not 
create  a  presumpticai  at  all.  It  provides 
directly  for  the  payment  of  benefits:  and 
the  payment  of  benefits  is  not  limited  to 
those  who  actually  were  exposed  and 
who  actually  have  symptoms  of  dioxin 
poisoning.  In  truth,  the  amendment 
provides  for  the  award  of  compensation 
for  veterans  who  have  disabilities  that 
may  be  caused  by  exposure  to  dioxtn 
and  who  possibly  were  exposed  to  agent 
orange  in  Vietnam. 
Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
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of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  not 
exactly  what  its  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
indicates  it  is.  Rather  it  piles  sup- 
position on  top  of  supposition  and  thus 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  single 
most  important  VA  benefits  program — 
the  program  of  compensation  for  disa- 
bihties  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  It 
would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  all  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  if  we  were  to 
allow  the  integrity  of  this  highest 
priority  program  to  be  undermined. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  these  clarifica- 
tions and  corrections  of  misstatements 
in  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  from  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvanla  will  prevent 
Senators  from  voting  on  these  amend- 
ments on  the  basis  of  misinformation. 
This  is  an  important  issue,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that,  on  the  basis  of 
accurate  information,  the  substitute 
amendment  be  adopted  In  place  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  substitute 
amendment. 

EXRIBIT    1 

Congressional  Reskarcr  Servicx, 

The  Ubrabt  or  Congress, 

January  11, 1980. 
To:  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 

Attention:  Bill  Brew. 
Krom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Presidential  Veto  of  Bill  Mandating 
HEW    Studying    of    Health    Effects    of 
Dloxlns. 

On  January  2,  1980,  President  Carter  ve- 
toed S.  2096.  a  bill  providing  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  long-term  health  effects  In  hu- 
mans to  exposure  to  dloxlns.  chemical  by- 
products of  certain  herbicides.  The  feature 
of  the  bin  found  objectionable  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  requirement  that  the  protocol 
for  the  study  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.'  The 
Presidents'  veto  message  stated : 

...  I  cannot  approve  S.  2096  because  It 
Includes  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  Secretory  of 
HEW  conduct  a  study  only  after  the  protocol 
for  that  study  has  been  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, which  Is  an  office  and  an  arm  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  previously  Informed  Congress  of 
my  view  that  legislative  veto  devices  are  un- 
constitutional Intrusions  Into  the  day-to- 
«lay  administration  of  the  law  by  the  Exec- 
utive Branch.  Congress  is  constitutionally 
empowered  to  direct  Executive  Branch  de- 
cisions executing  the  law  only  by  enacting 
legislation  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the 
President  under  Article  1,  section  7  of  the 
Constitution.  In  my  view,  such  legislative 
power  may  not  constitutionally  be  delegated 
to  committees  of  the  Congress  or  to  offices 
subordinate  to  committees  of  the  Congress.^ 

Two  related  arguments  can  be  made  in 
response  to  the  President's  position.  First, 
the  OTA  approval  mechanism  Is  not  what 
Is  traditionally  viewed  as  a  legislative  veto; 
and.  secondly,  if  it  can  be  charactertzed  as 
such  a  device.  It  falls  within  that  category 
of  veto  which  Is  viewed  by  many  (including 
the  Administration )  as  constitutionally  valid 
and  which  has  been  upheld  In  the  one  Ju- 
dicial decision  on  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto. 

8.  2096  can  be  seen  as  a  method  by  which 
Congress  can  obtain  Information  on  a  par- 
ticular area  of  Interest.  The  HEW  report  Is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  upon  Its  completion  •• 
The  entire  bUl  la  designed  as  an  Information- 


gathering  device  for  Congress.  Congress  Is 
enlisting  the  resources  of  an  executive  agency 
to  conduct  a  study  for  it  of  a  particular 
matter  of  legislative  Interest.  Such  congres- 
slonally  mandated  studies  are  common.  Nu- 
merous reporting  requirements  are  Imposed 
on  executive  agencies  <  and  Congress  fre- 
quently provides  for  specific  studies  by 
agencies.' 

The  bill  Is  not  a  delegation  of  authority 
to  an  agency  to  administer  a  program,  pro- 
mulgate regulations,  or  apply  general  statu- 
tory provisions  to  Individual  cases.  The  OTA 
protocol  approval  does  not  effectuate  a 
change  In  the  law  nor  establish  a  rule  of 
law,  consequences  which  are  viewed  by  some 
as  an  Invalid  feature  of  the  exercise  of 
a  legislative  veto.  The  HEW  study  is  exclu- 
sively Intra-governmentol  with  no  Impact 
on  third  parties.  The  agency.  In  the  conduct 
of  the  study,  can  be  seen  as  &n  agent  of  Con- 
gress acting  "In  aid  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion of  Congress." '  It  Is  performing  a  func- 
tion "essentially  of  an  Investigative  and  In- 
formative nature,  falling  In  the  same  gen- 
eral category  as  those  powers  which  Congress 
might  delegate  to  one  of  Its  own  commit- 
tees .  .  ." '  As  such.  It  would  seem  that  Con- 
gress could  structure  the  study  and  Impose 
conditions  In  a  manner  It  sees  fit  without 
Its  action  being  seen  as  Intruding  on  execu- 
tive functions." 

The  imposition  of  conditions  and  require- 
ments that  prerequisites  be  met  before  an 
agency  can  act  have  been  approved  In  other 
contexts.  In  Currin  v.  Wallace,'  the  Court 
upheld  legislation  which  conditioned  the 
application  of  tobacco  Inspection  and  grading 
regxilatlons  on  approval  by  those  In  the  mar- 
kets affected.  Similarly,  the  requirement  of 
producer  approval  before  application  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  commodity  regulations 
was  upheld  In  United  States  v.  Rock  Royal 
Co-operative,  /nc.'»  In  both  cases,  agency  ac- 
tion could  not  be  commenced  or  applied  In 
particular  circumstances  without  approval  of 
non-executive  branch  Individuals.  S.  2096 
provides  In  like  fashion  that  the  agency  may 
not  begin  Its  study  without  approval  of  the 
study's  design  by  OTA." 

The  nature  of  the  activity  being  subjected 
to  OTA  approval  and  the  operation  and  con- 
sequences of  the  approval  mechanism  argu- 
ably take  the  provision  outside  the  category 
of  devices  known  as  the  legislative  veto.  How- 
ever, even  If  the  provision  can  be  properly 
characterized  as  a  legislative  veto  device.  It 
would  seem  to  be  similar  to  the  type  of  veto 
which  Is  seen  by  many  (Including  the  Ad- 
ministration) to  be  valid  and  which  has 
been  upheld  by  a  court. 

Generally,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  leg- 
islative veto  subverts  the  legislative  process 
by  permitting  law  to  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
opportunity  for  the  President  to  disapprove 
by  exercise  of  his  veto  power.  By  Interposing 
a  legislative  veto  device  In  the  administra- 
tion of  a  statute  by  the  executive.  Congress, 
It  Is  argued,  Is  Interfering  with  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  execute  the  laws.  The  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  administrative  ac- 
tions or  regulations  by  a  sub-group  of  the 
Congress  Is  seen  as  making  law  without  the 
constitutionally  required  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Congress  and  the  President." 

The  Court  of  Claims,  In  the  first  and  thus 
far  only  decision  on  the  merits,  upheld  the 
legislative  veto  contained  In  the  Salary  Act." 
The  Act  '•  provided  for  a  Commission  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  pay  rates  for  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branch  officers. 
The  President  then  forwarded  the  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  they  would  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  submission 
unless  disapproved  by  one-House  of  Con- 
gress.'■  A  majority  of  the  court  was  of  the 
view  that  In  the  limited  context  of  the  Sal- 
ary Act,  the  one-House  legislative  veto  was 
constitutional.    It    viewed    the    pay    setting 


function  as  peculiarly  legislative  and,  mote 
Importantly,  the  "Presidents'  salary  propo- 
sals, even  when  they  become  law,  do  not 
order  or  regulate  any  person,  either  actually 
or  potentially."  '"  The  court  concluded  th»t 
the  legislative  veto  device  In  this  Instance 
contained  "no  elements  of  the  regulation  or 
enforcement  of,  or  of  the  planning  or  carry- 
ing on  of,  an  ongoing  or  continuing  program, 
or  of  Interference  with  executive  discretion 
In  new  or  existing  programs  of  substontlve 
character."  " 

The  legislative  veto  attached  to  the  presi- 
dents' reorganization  authority  >"  has  been 
Justified  on  similar  grounds.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bell,  In  a  letter  to  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  defending  the 
reorganization  act  veto  provision,  stated:  '» 

The  reorganization  statute  does  not  In- 
volve creation  of  a  new  substantive  program 
or  congressional  Interference  with  auttaof- 
tzed  administrative  discretion  In  an  ongoing 
program.  The  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  Is  not  violated.  .  .  .  The  reorganiza- 
tion statutes  (sic)  does  not  affect  the  right* 
of  citizens  or  subject  them  to  any  greater 
governmental  authority  than  before.  It  dealt 
only  with  the  Internal  organization  of  the 
executive  branch,  a  matter  In  which  the 
President  has  a  peculiar  Interest  and  special 
responsibility.-'" 

The  "legislative  veto"  In  8.  2096  has  no 
Impact  on  third  parties,  does  not  result  In  a 
"rule  of  law"  which  orders  the  activities  of 
persons,  nor  does  it  Interfere  with  the  execu- 
tive's on-going  administration  of  a  program 
of  substantive  character.  The  "program"  of 
S.  2096  Is  solely  Information -gathering  for 
Congress.  As  such.  It  would  seem  that  Con- 
gress could  dictate  the  means  by  which  the 
task  Is  performed  with  much  greater  leeway 
than  It  possibly  could  In  the  context  of  a 
regulatory  statute  or  program  which  touches 
on  the  rights  and  obligations  of  third  parties. 
Furthermore,  the  actual  execution  of  the 
stotutory  mandate,  namely,  conducting  the 
study  and  issuing  a  report.  Is  not  subject  to 
a  veto.  The  "veto"  Is  attached  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  beginning  the  execution  of  the  statu- 
tory requirement. 

In  conclusion,  the  OTA  protocol  approval 
mechanism  In  S.  2096  would  not  appear  to 
be  what  Is  commonly  viewed  as  a  legislative 
veto.  Furthermore,  the  provision  would  not 
seem  to  have  the  impact  on  executive  action 
oir  third  parties  which  many  exercises  of  the 
legislative  veto  have.  If  Indeed  It  can  be 
characterized  as  a  legislative  veto,  the  ap- 
proval provision  shares  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  have  been  seen  as  legitimat- 
ing the  device  In  particular  contexts. 
Richard  Ehlke, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

rOOTNOTES 

■See,  2  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.  (1976). 

»The  President  explained  that  he  had 
signed  a  bill  (P.L.  96-151)  providing  for  a 
similar  study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  after  approval  of  the 
study  protocol  by  the  OTA  because  it  con- 
tained necessary  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions and  veterans  medical  care  provisions 
However,  he  Is  instructing  the  VA  Adminis- 
trator to  treat  the  OTA  approval  provision  as 
not  legally  binding.  Veto  Message  3  (Janu- 
ary 2,  1980) . 

S.  2096  also  provides  for  OTA  monitoring 
of  the  study  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
protocol  and  OTA  reports  to  Congress  both 
on  the  development  of  the  protocol  and 
progress  of  the  study.  S.  2096,  SS  (2)  (A)  (11): 
(B)(1):  (C).  The  President  did  not  specifi- 
cally mention  these  provisions  In  his  veto 
message. 

'S.  2096.  :  (3)(b). 

♦See,  OeneraJ  Acooaintlng  Office,  Require- 
ments for  Recurring  Reports  to  the  Oongress 
(1977)    (4fi3  pp.). 

•See,  e.g.,  84  St»t.  913  (1970)  (study  of 
herudde  use  in  Vietnam  by  Department  of 
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Defense  and  National  Academy  of  Scleocee) ; 
92  Stot.  47  (numerous  studies  and  reports  by 
the  Department  of  Energy) . 

•Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  U.8. 1,  138  (1978). 

•  424  U.S.  at  1337. 

"  In  Buckley,  the  Co\irt  upheld  the  power 
of  Oongrees  to  actually  appoint  members  of 
a  commission  with  purely  Information -gath- 
ering and  Investigative  functions,  since  such 
functions  oould  be  performed  by  Congress 
Itself  and  did  not  Involve  "the  administra- 
tion and  etLforcement  of  the  public  law  .  .  ." 
424  U.S.  at  139.  The  placing  of  conditions  on 
delegated  Information-gathering  functions 
would,  therefore,  not  seem  violative  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  nor  Intrusive  of  an  agen- 
cy's execution  of  the  law.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  It  Is  only  the  methodology  and 
design  of  the  study  which  Is  subjected  to 
OTA  approval.  "Hie  actual  conduct  of  the 
study  and  the  final  product  are  not  subject 
to  approval  or  disapproval  as  such 

•306  U.S.  1   (1939). 

"307  U.S.  433   (1939). 

"Both  Currin  and  Rock  Royal  Involved 
third-party,  non-executive  approval  before 
agency  administration  of  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram could  go  forward.  In  contrast,  the 
agency  action  which  Is  conditioned  on  out- 
side approval  In  S.  2096  is  action  not  Im- 
plementing a  regulatory  program  but  solely 
pursuant  to  the  Informational  needs  of  Con- 
gress. See  also,  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  and  South- 
ern Ry.  Co.  v.  Taylor,  210  U.S.  281  (1908) 
(private  trade  group  empowered  to  deter- 
mine certain  railroad  safety  standards  which 
then  must  be  Issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission). 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  like  OTA 
an  arm  of  the  Congress,  has  approval  author- 
ity over  the  accounting  activities  of  execu- 
tive agencies.  Accounting  systems  must  be 
approved  by  GAO  and  periodic  reviews  of 
agency  systems  are  to  be  conducted  and  the 
results  reported  to  Congress.  31  U.S.C.  66 
(1976).  Property  accounting  systems  to  be 
used  by  agencies  must  also  be  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  40  U.S.C.  486(b) 
(1976) .  See  also,  81  Stat.  249  (1967)  (Depart- 
ment of  Defense  prohibited  from  utilizing 
certain  accounting  systems  without  approval 
of  Comptroller  General). 

"For  full-blown  analyses  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  legislative  veto,  see  Mc- 
Gowan,  Congress,  Court,  and  Control  of 
Delegated  Power,  77  Col.  L.  Rev  1119  1149 
(1979);  Dixon,  The  Congressional  Veto  and 
Separation  of  Powers:  The  Executive  On  a 
Leash?,  56  N.C.L.  Rev.  423  (1978);  Cooper  & 
Cooper,  The  Legislative  Veto  and  the  Con- 
stitution, 30  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  467  (1962)- 
Javlts  &  Klien,  Congressional  Oversight  and 
the  Legislative  Veto:  A  Constitutional  Analy- 
sU,  52  N.Y.U.L.  Rev.  465   (1977). 

'^  Atkins  v.    United  States.  556  F.2d   1028 

na^o?^'    ^®'''^'    ''*'■*•    ^^^*e^    434    U.S.    1009 
(1976) . 

»2  U.S.C.  351-361   (1976). 

"The  law  now  provides  for  approval   by 

Doth  Houses  of  Congress.  2  U.S.C.  359  (1977 

Supp.).  l*"n 

'•556F.2dat  1059. 
■■  556  F.  2d  1065. 

''6U.S.C.  901  (1977  Supp.). 

'"Reprinted  In  H.  Rept.  No.  9&-105,  95th 
Cong.  IstSess.  11  (1977). 

"  The  validity  of  the  veto  In  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  has  not  been  litigated.  In  Clark 
V.  Valeo,  559  F.2d  642  (CADC  1977),  aff'd 
mem.  sub.  nom.  Clark  v.  Kimmitt.  431  US 
860  (1977),  Judge  MacKinnon,  dissenting 
from  the  majority's  dismissal  on  ripeness 
grounds  of  a  challenge  to  the  legislative  veto 
in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  argued 
that  the  one-House  veto  of  agency  regula- 
tions was  unconstitutional.  559  F.2d  at  678 
Of  course,  unlike  the  veto  In  the  Salary  Act 
and  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  regulations 
m  Clark  were  part  of  an  on-going  adminis- 


trative program  with  impacts  on  the  rights 
of  third  parties.  Even  in  that  context,  how- 
ever. Justice  White,  concurring  and  dissent- 
ing in  Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  U.S.  1  (1976),  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  legislative  veto  was 
constitutional.  424  U.S.  at  282.  The  majority 
In  Buckley  did  not  reach  the  question.  See 
generally,  Dixon,  supra  note  12  at  457-486. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  California — my  under- 
standing is  that  he  has  introduced  this 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that 
his  amendment  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  that  it  is  not  listed  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  it  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  germaneness? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  question  whether 
that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  raise  the  point  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  first  is  that  I  would 
really  like  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed. 

The  second  is  that  I  support  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  trying  to  do.  Therefore,  I  should 
Uke  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  without  prejudicing 
my  own.  The  Senator  puts  me  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  I  do  not  like  to  be  put. 

Therefore,  unless  the  Senator  with- 
draws his  amendment.  I  will  be  forced  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    923,    AS    MODIFIED 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretory  of  HEW 
to  study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  long-term  health  effects  in  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
agree strongly  with  the  potential  ruUng 
of  the  Chair,  which  I  think  is  illogical. 
But  in  order  to  a\oid  the  time  it  would 
take  to  debate  that  matter  and  go  to  a 
vote  on  that,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modifi- 
cation of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
modification  is  germane  without  any 
question,  and  we  now  have  pending  a 
germane  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  was  off 
the  fioor  until  this  moment.  I  now  in- 
quire, is  it  my  understanding  the  Sen- 
ator just  sent  to  the  desk 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  sent  a  substitute 
that  is  germane,  after  checking  the  pro- 
posed language  with  the  Parliamentar- 
ian. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  Uke  to  see  a  copy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie 
clerk  wiU  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


The  Senator  from  California  (Ur.  Crak- 
STON),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Simpson,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
923,  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  amend- 
ment UP-922,  Insert  the  following: 

STT7DT  REGARDING  VETERANS  EXPOSED  TO  AGENT 
ORANGE  DtnUNG  SERVICE  DURING  THE  VIET- 
NAM   ERA 

(a)  ( 1 )  In  ordler  to  assist  In  determining  the 
long-term  health  effects  on  veterans  of  their 
exposure  to  the  herbicide  known  as  "Agent 
Orange"  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatlcm,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  provide  for  the  design  of  a  protocol 
for  and  the  conduct  of  an  epidemiological 
study  of  such  veterans  who  were  exposed 
to  any  of  the  class  of  chemicals  known  as 
"the  dloxlns"  produced  diuing  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  phenoxy  herbicides  to 
determine  If  there  may  be  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  In  such  persons  from  such  ex- 
posure. The  Secretary  shall  also  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  and  scientific  analysis 
of  the  literature  covering  other  studies  relat- 
ing to  whether  there  may  be  long-term  ad- 
verse health  effecto  In  humans  from  exposure 
to  such  dloxlns  or  other  dloxlns. 

(2)  (A)(1)  The  study  conducted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  protocol  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

(11)  The  Director  shall  monitor  the  con- 
duct of  such  study  In  order  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  such  protocol. 

(B)  (1)  Concurrent  with  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  any  protocol  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(1).  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shtdl  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  a  re- 
port explaining  the  basis  for  the  Director's 
action  In  approving  or  disapproving  such  pro- 
tocol and  providing  the  Director's  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  scientific  validity  and  ob- 
jectivity of  such  protocol. 

(11)  In  the  event  that  the  Director  has 
not  approved  such  protocol  during  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall  (I)  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  a  report  describing  the 
reasons  why  the  Director  has  not  given  such 
approval,  and  (11)  submit  an  update  report 
on  such  Initial  report  each  sixty  days  there- 
after until  such  protocol  is  approved. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate conunlttees  of  the  Congress,  at  each 
of  the  times  specified  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subparagraph,  a  report  on  the 
Director's  monitoring  of  the  conduct  of  such 
study  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(U).  A 
report  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  submitted  before  the  end  of  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  such  protocol  by  the  Director, 
before  the  end  of  the  twelve-month  period 
beglnndng  on  such  date,  and  annually  there- 
after until  such  study  Is  completed  or  ter- 
minated. 

(3)  The  study  conducted  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (1)  shall  be  continued  for  as  long 
after  the  submission  of  the  report  under 
subsection  (b)  (2)  as  the  Secretory  may  de- 
termine reasonable  in  light  of  the  ponlbll- 
Ity  of  developing  through  such  study  sig- 
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nlflcant  new  information  on  the  long-term 
adverse  health  effects  of  exposure  to  dloalns. 

(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
literature  review  and  analysis  conducted  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (1) . 

(2)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  proto- 
col pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  (A)  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  results  thus  far  obtained  under 
this  study  conducted  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
section, and  (B)  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Secretary  and  the  heads 
of  other  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  consider  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  such  results. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  any 
study  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects in  humans  of  exposure  to  dloxlns  is 
scientifically  valid  and  is  conducted  with 
efficiency  and  objectivity,  the  President  shall 
assure  that — 

(1)  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  is  fully  coordinated  with  studies 
which  are  planned,  are  being  conducted,  or 
have  been  completed  by  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  which  pertain  to  the 
adverse  health  effects  in  humans  of  exposure 
to  dloxlns;  and 

(2)  all  appropriate  coordination  and  con- 
sultation is  accomplished  between  and 
among  the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of  such 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
that  may  be  engaged,  during  the  conduct  ot 
the  study  carried  out  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a).  In  the  design,  conduct,  monitoring,  or 
evaluation  of  such  dloxln-exposure  studies. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  study  required  by  subsection 
(a). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  substitute  amendment,  which 
I  have  cosponsored. 

The  text  of  that  amendment,  in  the 
past  year,  has  been  accepted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  but  vetoed  by  the 
President,  for  reasons  that  I  think  have 
nothing  to  do  with  its  obvious  merits. 
I  think  it  is  simply  an  attempt  by  the 
President — and  this  is  not  a  partisan 
statement — to  lay  the  snare  for  the  fate 
of  the  one-House  veto  legislation  when 
we  get  to  regulatory  reform.  That  is  my 
feeling.  That  is  why  this  suddenly  sur- 
faces at  this  point  in  time. 

The  amendment  I  am  cosponsoring 
provides  for  a  definitive  study  of  the 
effect  of  exposure  to  dioxin  and  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  clinical  data  for  the 
VA  to  establish  those  disorders  as  the 
natural  and  causal  result  of  specific 
levels  of  exposure. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  if  this  study  establishes  that 
certain  disorders  are  caused  by  exposure 
to  dioxin.  I  will  support  every  effort  to 
insiu^  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
appropriately  treats  and  compensates 
those  veterans  who  are  manifesting  the 
disorders  and  who  can  establish  their 
presence  in  the  geographical  area.s  of 
Vietnam  which  were  subject  to  dioxin 
spraying. 


I  urge  that  we  press  this  matter  back 
before  the  President  in  this  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  does  not  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

I  thank  Senator  Simpson  for  his  will- 
ingness to  try  to  persuade  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  feared  by  having  a  vote  up  or  down 
on  this  amendment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Senator  from 
California  has  chosen  this  particular 
way  to  proceed.  He  is  perfectly  within 
his  rights  to  do  so.  I  simply  wish  that 
he  had  seen  fit  to  do  things  a  different 
way.  I  will  oppose  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment for  what  it  is,  which  is  a  way  of 
denying  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  real  issue. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
California  that  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is 
furthering  his  own  cause,  because  there 
are  many,  many  ways  to  get  a  vote  on 
this  issue,  and  I  will  attempt  to  do  so,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

For  that  reason,  I  move  to  table  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  vote  imtil  2  o'clock,  under  the 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  it  and  that  we 
vote  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  what  I  was 
requesting.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  pursuant  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  They  were. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  us  proceed  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dtjr- 
KiN) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  frwn  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Buu- 
PERs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  DuRKiN)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field ) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[  Rollcall  Vote  No.  8  Leg. ) 

YEAS— 28 


Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Gam 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Rlegle 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Bradley 

Helms 

Schweiker 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Stone 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Warner 

Dole 

Leahy 

Domenlcl 

Levin 

NAYS— 69 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Bayh 

Heflln 

Percy 

Bellmon 

HoUings 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Long 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Lugar 

Simpson 

Cochran 

McClure 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Stevenson 

Exon 

Melcber 

Stewart 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Thurmond 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Tsongas 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Weicker 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hart 

Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-13 

Baker 

Hatfteld 

Talmadge 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Tower 

Church 

Kennedy 

Young 

Durkln 

McGovern 

Eagleton 

Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Cranston's  amendiment  (UP  No.  923) 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston) . 

The  amendment  (No.  923),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  922),  as  amended,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 
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The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  then  Is  on  sigreeing  to 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 

The  amendment  (No.  922) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

STTBSXrrUTE  FOR  PACE   1   OF  TTP  AMENDMENT  923, 
AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  and  with  the 
understanding  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first  11 
lines  of  the  substitute  amendment  which 
I  offered  and  was  adopted  be  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  amendment  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  • 

The  substitute  language  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

STUDT  REGARDING  VETERANS  EXPOSED  TO  ACKNT 
orange  during  service  during  the  VIETNAM 
■RA 

(a)(1)  In  order  to  assist  in  determining 
the  long-term  health  effects  on  veterans  of 
their  exposure  to  the  herbicide  known  as 
"Agent  Orange"  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  provide  for  the  design  of  a 
protocol  for  and  the  conduct  of  an  epidemi- 
ological study  of  various  populations,  such 
u  such  veterans,  chemical  workers,  agricul- 
tural workers.  Forest  Service  workers,  and 
others,  who  were  exposed  to  any  of  the  class 
of  chemicals  known  as  "the  dloxlns"  pro- 
duced during  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
phenoxy  herbicides  to  determine  if  there 
may  be  long-term  adverse  health  effects  in 
such  per- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  for  order  in  the  Senate  so 
we  can  proceed  with  our  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  ready  for  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    924 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  amendments 
and  to  provide  for  payment  of  tuition  and 
fees  or  the  fulltlme  rate,  whichever  is 
higher,  for  the  entitlement-free  pursuit  of 
secondary  education   courses) 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  technical  amendments  and 
ask  for  their  immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) proposes  an  \inprlnted  amendment 
numbered  924. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  16,  strike  out  "1979"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1980". 

On  page  34,  line  25,  strike  out  the  comma. 

On  page  35,  line  2,  insert  "which"  after 
"and". 

On  page  39.  line  12,  strike  out  "half"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "full". 

On  page  44,  line  19,  strike  out  the  comma. 

On  page  44,  line  21,  insert  "which"  after 
"and". 

On  page  51,  line  16,  after  "at"  insert  "not 
less  than". 

On  page  51,  line  24,  after  "requires"  in- 
sert "the  equivalent  of"  and  strike  out 
"cumulative". 

On  page  54,  strike  out  all  on  line  24 
through  line  7  on  page  55  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof : 

(A)  Inserting  "who  has  never  been  finally 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  under  chapter  34  of  this 
title  and"  after  "any  veteran";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "initially"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (U). 

On  page  58,  line  8,  strike  out  "and  (d)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d),  and  (e)". 

On  page  59.  Insert  below  line  4  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  501(1)  shall 
be  effective  retroactively  to  January  1.  1977. 

On  page  59,  after  line  4.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

SEC.  1004.  (a)  Chapter  34  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Commissioner"  in  sec- 
tion 1652(g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "Civil  Service  CommlB- 
slon"  in  section  1685(d)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment". 

(b)  Section  1701(a)  (11)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioner"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(c)  Chapter  36  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  in  section  1775(a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(2)  striking  out  "Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare"  in  section  1781  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"; 

(3)  striking  out  "Commissioner"  and 
"Manpower"  in  section  1792  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary"  and  "Employment 
and  Training",  respectively;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  in  section  1789(d)(3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion". 

(d)  I'he  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  first  Secretary  of  Education  takes  office, 
or  on  any  earlier  date  on  or  after  October  1. 
1979,  as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  as  the  date 
on  which  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  96-88 
shall  generally  take  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia whether  these  are  the  technical 
amendments  on  which  there  has  been  a 
time  agreement  of  20  minutes,  equally 
divided? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President.  There  is  no  need  for  lengthy 
discassion  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  technical  amendment.  It 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  makes 
a  number  of  technical  and  two  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  committee  Mil.  The 
substantive  changes  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  providing  that,  with  respect  to 
veterans  pursuing  programs  of  secondary 
education  at  no  charge  to  their  entitle- 
ment, the  rate  of  VA  educational  allow- 
ance assistance  paid  would  be  the  lesser 
of  tuition  and  fees  or  the  full-time  rate. 
As  reported  from  cwnmittee,  S.  870  would 
provide  that  for  the  free-entitlem«it 
pursuit  of  these  courses,  the  rates  of  GI 
bill  benefits  would  be  the  lesser  of  tuition 
and  fees  or  the  halftime  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  adopted 
this  approach  because  of  its  concern  that 
these  benefits,  which  axe  paid  at  no 
charge  to  a  veteran's  entitlement,  not  be 
used  as  a  form  of  income  maintenance 
rather  than  for  serious  educational  pur- 
suit, and  because  more  than  98  percent 
of  veterans  pursuing  such  courses  do  so 
through  low-  or  no-cost  public  high 
school  programs. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  those  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  the  cost  of  an 
approved  course  would  exceed  the  half- 
time  rate — currently  $156  a  month  for  a 
single  veteran — the  committee  believes 
that  up  to  the  appUcable  full-time  rate 
should  be  paid— $311  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  I  want  to 
stress  that  this  modification  in  rates  for 
pursuit  of  high  school  or  GED  courses, 
just  as  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, is  only  applicable  to  courses  pur- 
sued at  no  charge  to  entitlement.  In  the 
event  that  a  veteran  chooses  to  pursue 
such  courses  at  a  charge  to  entitlement, 
he  or  she  would  receive  the  applicable 
rate  based  on  the  amount  of  training 
time — without  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
course. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
the  provision  making  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  the  post- Vietnam-era  veterans 
education  assistance  program  those  serv- 
ice personnel  who  were  discharged  from 
a  period  of  service  of  less  than  181  days 
that  began  prior  to  January  1,  1977,  the 
amendment  would  modify  that  provision 
to  make  eligible  for  participation  in  that 
program  any  serviceperson  who  reenters 
military  service  on  or  after  January  1, 
1977,  and  who,  despite  having  previously 
served  on  active  duty,  has  not  qualified 
for  GI  bill  benefits.  This  was  the  original 
intent  behind  this  provision,  smd  the 
amendment  has  the  support  of  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
who  authored  the  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee bUl. 

Mr.  President,  the  rationale  for  this 
change  is  very  simple:  The  nature  of  the 
discharge  from  the  period  of  prior  serv- 
ice should  have  no  relevance  to  eligibility 
for  benefits  that  the  individual  can  earn 
during  a  present  period  of  active-duty 
service. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  individual 
with  a  discharge  from  a  prior  enUstment 
that  is  not  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable  is  not  generally  eligible  for 
veterans'  benefits  based  on  that  period 
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of  service,  and  the  change  made  by  this 
amendment  would  not  confer  eligibility 
for  any  benefits  based  thereon. 

At  the  same  time,  such  an  individual 
is  eligible  for  benefits  based  on  a  sub- 
sequent qualifying  period  of  service,  and 
that  Is  the  situation  that  is  comparable 
to  the  one  dealt  with  by  this  amendment 
regarding  eligibility  for  chapter  32 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  CBO  estimates  that  no 
appreciable  cost  would  result  from 
either  of  these  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  this  amendment,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  it. 

I  now  think  we  can  yield  back  our 
time. 

»4r.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
yield  back  my  time  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators have  that  option. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back?  All  time  hav- 
ing been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oallfomia  (Mr.  Cranston). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  924)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill  for  a 
brief  colloquy.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Musiai)  on  flight  and 
correspondence  training  benefits,  if  I 
may,  at  this  point. 

(Mr.  HEFLIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  .  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  his  willingness  to  engage 
In  a  colloquy  with  me  in  regard  to  his 
amendment  No.  644  to  terminate  author- 
ity for  fiight  and  correspondence  train- 
ing under  the  OI  blU. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  (Mr.  Bellmon),  apparently 
does  not  intend  to  call  up  his  amendment 
and  that  there  is  thus  no  remaining  chal- 
lenge to  the  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill  regarding  fiight  and  correspondence 
training.  As  I  have  previously  Indicated, 
these  provisions  in  the  committee  bill — 
which  modify  flight-training  benefits, 
tighten  the  administration  of  both  pro- 
grams, and  limit  the  availabUlty  of  bene- 
fits for  correspondence  training— are  the 
result  of  a  very  careful,  prolonged,  in- 
depth  committee  review  of  the  problems 
of  waste  and  abuse  that  have  arisen  in 
these  two  areas  of  the  OI  bill  program. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  committee 
bill  follows  the  appropriate  course  of 
eliminating  substantial  opportunities  for 
waste  and  abuse  while  also  preserving 
the  opportimity  for  the  legitimate  use  by 
veterans  of  these  types  of  training  for 
serious  occupational  purposes. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  was  also  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  very  able  chairman  of 


the  Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Mttskie), 
annoimce  yesterday  to  the  Senate  his 
strong,  imqualified  support  of  ihis  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  Mr. 
President,  both  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee have,  during  the  past  year,  taken 
the  position — in  connection  with  delib- 
eratitHis  cm  the  congressional  budget — 
that  GI  bill  benefits  for  fiight  and  cor- 
respondence training  should  be  totally 
eliminated.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
both  clearly  seem  to  be  convinced  that 
the  provisions  in  the  committee  bill  for 
flight  and  correspondence  training  re- 
flect the  prudent,  responsible,  and  ai>pro- 
priate  approach  to  take  with  respect  to 
those  programs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  Anally 
arrived  at  a  final  agreement  on  the  issue 
of  GI  bill  flight  and  correspondence 
training  benefits;  and  I  would  expect 
this  meeting  of  the  minds  to  be  refiected 
in  futiire  deliberations  on  the  budget.  I 
believe  in  and  support  the  budget  process, 
and  I  believe  that  that  process  is  weak- 
ened when  positions  taken  on  the  budget 
are  based  on  unrealistic,  unwarranted 
cost-savings  assumptions  that  turn  out 
not  to  be  achievable  in  the  Senate. 

Now  that  the  position  of  the  Senate 
on  those  GI  bill  benefits  is  so  clearly  and 
firmly  fixed  after  literally  years  of  de- 
liberation and  debate,  I  believe  we  should 
have  assurances  that  a  proposal  for  total 
elimination  of  these  benefits  will  not 
again  be  proposed  as  the  basis  for  the 
congressional  budget. 

That,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  ef- 
forts to  make  any  changes  in  the  GI  bill 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  or  in  commit- 
tee. But  I  am  just  concerned  about  mak- 
ing the  assumption  that  they  will  occur 
when  the  correct  assumption  is  that  they 
will  not  occur. 

Thus,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Bellmon)  whether  he  agrees 
with  my  analysis  that  the  Senate  has 
settled  this  issue.  If  not.  Mr.  President, 
and  if  he  or  the  distinguished  Budget 
Committee  chairman  intends  to  propose 
total  elimination  of  these  benefits  in 
connection  with  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  I  would  lu^e  them  to  call  up 
amendment  No.  644  so  the  Senate  could 
finally  resolve  that  issue.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  very  much  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  whose  patience  I  appreciate 
would  erUighten  us  on  this  subject 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  point  raised  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Committee. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  Senator  from 
California  speaks  of  something  being  un- 
realistic, that  is  sort  of  a  subjective  term. 
What  may  be  unrealistic  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  California  may  seem 
to  be  totally  realistic  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  So  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
could  agree  that  any  further  discussion 
of  the  programs  he  alluded  to  Is  un- 
realistic, and  whether  or  not  it  is  achiev- 
able to  eliminate  those  is  also  a  matter 
of  some  judgment.  We  never  know  imtll 
we  have  a  vote  whether  we  can  or  not. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  amendment 
I  had  printed  was  withdrawn,  we  were 


of  the  opinion  that  the  recommendati(»is 
which  the  Budget  Committee  had  been 
making  so  far  as  aviation  training  was 
concerned  had  not  been  dealt  with  aa 
satisfactorily  as  we  felt  they  could  be. 
On  closer  examination  of  the  bill  that 
the  committee  has  developed.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  because 
he  has  gone  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
we  recommended.  He  tightened  down 
the  aviation  training  so  it  has  to  be 
career  oriented  and  it  is  not  now,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  likely  to  be  sub- 
ject to  as  much  abuse  as  we  feel  has 
occurred  in  this  program  in  the  past. 

Also,  the  changes  the  committee  has 
made  will  substantially  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  program,  I  think  there  may  still 
be  room  for  additional  savings,  though 
not  terribly  significant. 

We  felt  in  light  of  the  good  faith 
effort  that  the  committee  made  to 
tighten  this  program  down  it  was  the 
better  course  not  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment and  to  give  the  program  a  chance 
to  operate  for  a  time  under  the  new 
rules  before  we  imdertake  to  see  whether 
further  tightening  is  in  order. 

I  would  not  want  to  stand  here  on  the 
floor  and  make  a  commitment  that  we 
will  not  take  a  look  at  this  when  we  have 
a  markup,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would 
again  compliment  the  chairman  for  the 
very  real  progress  which  has  been  made 
and  to  say  if  the  program  shapes  up 
under  the  new  rules  the  way  it  very  well 
might,  perhaps  the  matter  will  not  come 
up  again.  But  I  believe  we  have  to  wait 
and  see. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa very  much.  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  in  the  markup  of  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  resolution  that  is  to 
begin  shortly  after  March  15  there 
would  not  be  a  presumption  of  addi- 
tional savings  to  be  made  in  flight  and 
correspondence  trsdning  benefits. 

Mr.  BE:llM0N.  I  would  say  there  Is 
not  room  for  great  savings,  but  a  few 
miUion  here  and  a  few  million  there  will 
all  add  up. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  Senate  has  resolved  this 
issue  at  least  for  this  Congress? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes.  I  would.  Again.  I 
compliment  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  somehow  con- 
trol the  issues  raised  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee or  have  such  authority  that  we 
may  or  may  not  declare  that  Issues  are 
settled. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa in  complimenting  the  distinguished 
floor  mantiger  on  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  here.  It  could  well  be,  after 
we  have  examined — if  we  do  examine, 
and  I  am  not  sure  we  will — the  results 
of  the  studies  and  inquiries  that  the  Sen- 
ator's committee  has  made  in  this  area 
that  we  will  concur  with  the  result  as  a 
final  result.  Up  to  this  point,  we  regarded 
it  as  commendable  progress,  and  it  may 
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be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  would  think  that  the  odds  are  that 
this  issue  is  not  going  to  create  great 
waves  in  this  upcoming  budget  marlnip. 
I  simply  at  this  point  cannot  say  more 
than  that.  We  are  not  inclined,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  to  do  anything  about  it 
on  the  fioor  at  this  time.  I  would  think  for 
the  time  being,  imtil  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  result  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  done  in  his  committee,  that  I 
would  not  expect  this  issue  to  rise  very 
strongly.  I  caimot  speak  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  course. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  imderstand  that 
the  total  bill,  with  its  amendments,  is  an 
entitlement  bill  and  is  not  subject  to  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  an  entitlement. 
Appropriations  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  except  as  we  process  things 
through  the  Budget  Committee.  That  is 
the  way  I  look  at  the  bill,  it  is  purely 
entitlement.  I  am  referring  to  the  in- 
creases involved  being  entitlements. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  assured 
me  that  he  does  not  intend  to  bring  up 
his  remaining  amendment,  so  I  now  ask 
that  we  go  to  third  reading.  I  take  the 
responsibUity  for  making  this  statement 
on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  want  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  Senator  Heinz' 
^tlon  is  protected.  I  have  complete 
faith  in  what  Senator  Cranston  has 
said. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  been  ad- 
vised by  the  minority  that  Senator  Heinz 
has  agreed  just  as  Senator  Cranston 
indicated,  and  has  apparently  with- 
drawn that  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  870,  the  GI  Bill 
Amendments  Act  of  1979  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Last  year  marked  the  35th  anniversary 
of  passage  of  the  original  GI  bill.  During 
the  past  three  and  a  half  decades,  the 
American  taxpayer  has  invested  $48.3 
billion  in  this  program  which  has  pro- 
vided education,  training,  and  other  re- 
adjustment benefits  to  17.6  miUion  World 
War  II,  Korean,  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. The  final  impact  of  this  program 
in  the  academic,  economic,  and  social 
communities  is  yet  to  be  realized-  how- 
ever. I  believe  that  the  GI  bill  wiU  be 
Viewed  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  undertaken  by  a  nation  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  servicemen  who 
are  attempting  to  readjust  to  civlUan 
life. 

Mr.  President,  the  GI  bill,  as  with  aU 
programs  which  deliver  a  vast  array  of 
services  to  a  large  number  of  recipients, 
must  be  evaluated  constantly  and  "fine- 
tuned"  to  insure  that  the  recipient  and 
taxpayer  aUke  receive  that  for  which 
they  bargained. 

J^e  OI  Bill  Amendments  Act  of 
1979  will  respond  to  several  studies  that 
nave  been  conducted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concerning  various  GI 


bill  programs  and  will  attempt  to  curb 
abuses  that  have  been  found  within  these 
programs.  Further,  in  en  effort  to  reduce 
paperwork  for  both  the  veteran  and  In- 
stitution, S.  870  would  codify  existing 
regulations  concerning  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  educational  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. I  briefly  would  like  to  highlight 
several  of  the  major  provisions  of  this 
most  important  measure. 

First,  S.  870  would  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  10-year  delimiting  period 
for  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Eli- 
gible veterans  would  be  those  who  are 
"educationally  disadvantaged;"  that 
is,  those  without  high  school  diplomas, 
and  they  would  be  allowed  to  pursue  high 
school  equivalency  courses  or  vocational 
training.  I  believe  this  will  responsibly 
assist  those  veterans  who  are  on  the 
lower  end  of  our  economic  scale  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. 

Second,  this  measure  addresses  the 
administrative  nightmare  of  "seat-time" 
or  "contact  hours."  The  question  of  how 
much  time  a  student  must  spend  in  the 
classroom  for  full-time  status  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  friction  between  the 
educational  community  and  the  VA.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  issue  has 
been  Utigated  in  several  Federal  circuits 
resulting  in  varying  decisions  due  pri- 
marily to  the  lack  of  congressional  intent 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  full-time  pur- 
suit of  education  for  VA  purposes. 
Therefore,  S.  870  will  make  clear  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  VA  has  the  au- 
thority in  this  area  and  specifies  a  means 
by  which  educational  institutions  offer- 
ing full-time  courses  that  are  nontra- 
ditional  in  nature  may  be  considered 
full-time  for  VA  benefits.  I  believe  this 
provision  will  remove  the  doubt  that 
has  existed  regarding  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress while  being  responsive  to  any 
abuses  that  may  have  occurred  in  this 
area. 

Third,  under  current  law,  incarcerated 
veterans  receive  full  payment  for  educa- 
tional pursuits  while  in  prison.  S.  870 
provides  that  these  individuals  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  GI  bill  pur- 
poses but  any  monetary  benefit  would 
be  escrowed  for  the  individual  or  re- 
leased to  the  veteran's  family  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  veteran  and  upon  approval 
by  the  family.  Also,  those  funds  that  are 
escrowed  in  behalf  of  the  veteran  shall 
be  placed  in  high  interest  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities. 

Fourth,  the  so-called  50  percent  em- 
ployment rule  applicable  to  vocational 
objective  courses  would  be  modified  by 
S.  870.  The  modification  would  require 
that,  in  order  to  be  approved  for  VA  ben- 
efits, a  school  would  have  to  submit  evi- 
dence that,  during  a  2-year  period,  at 
least  50  percent  of  those  entering  train- 
ing have  completed  said  training,  and 
at  least  50  percent  of  those  completing 
training  must  obtain  employment  in  a 
field  in  which  they  studied.  Also,  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  has  a  history 
of  fulfilling  this  50-percent  rule  for  two 
consecutive  reporting  periods  would  not 
be  required  to  comply  with  some  of  the 
burdensome  reporting  requirements. 

Fifth,     the     administration     recom- 


mended the  t^minatioD  of  GI  bill  ben- 
efits for  the  pursuit  of  flight  and  cor- 
respondence training.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  considwed 
this  recommendation  and  rejected  it  as 
being  unwarranted;  however,  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed  several  modifica- 
tions due  to  substantial  abuses  that  have 
been  found  in  these  programs  relative  to 
their  use  for  avocaticxial  piuposes. 

Under  current  law,  the  VA  pays  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  fiight  and  corre- 
spondence training.  S.  870  proposes  to 
reduce  the  VA  participation  in  fiight 
training  from  90  to  60  percent  with  the 
veteran  receiving  eligibility  for  up  to 
$2,500  per  year  in  VA  educational  loans. 
If  the  veteran  is  subsequently  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis  as  a  pilot  or  in  a 
closely  related  occupation,  the  loan 
would  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 
for  each  year  of  such  employment.  I 
believe  this  would  ciui>  the  use  of  this 
GI  bill  program  for  avocational  purposes 
by  requiring  the  veteran  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial personal  investment  while  pur- 
suing a  career  in  the  fiight  industry. 

In  the  case  of  correspondence  train- 
ing, such  training  would  be  approved 
only  when  the  VA  determines  that  there 
is  no  other  appropriate  program  of  edu- 
cation reasonably  or  feasibly  available 
for  the  individual.  In  other  words,  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  training  pro- 
grams in  a  classroom  for  a  variety  of 
reasons — such  as  in-service  active  duty, 
handicap,  or  parental  responsibilities — 
would  continue  to  be  eligible  to  utilize 
their  GI  bill  benefits  for  correspondence 
training. 

Mr.  President,  S.  870  would  tighten 
programs  where  significant  abuses  have 
been  documented  while  assisting  those 
veterans  who  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
economic  scale  by  encouraging  the  pur- 
suit of  secondary  education  and  on-the- 
job  training.  I  believe  S.  870  is  meri- 
torious and  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
favorably. 

THE   mXD  TO    ADDRESS   THC   STBUCrUIX  OT  TBX 
GI   BUI. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
neither  accident  nor  coincidence  that  the 
second  major  piece  of  legislation  on  the 
Senate's  agenda  for  this  session  of  the 
96th  Congress  deals  with  the  GI  bill  smd 
veterans'  education  benefits.  For  there 
are  few  Federal  activities  of  greater  con- 
sequence for  American  society. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
now,  the  GI  bill — in  its  several  incarna- 
tions— ^has  been  part  of  the  foundation 
of  our  educational  system,  of  our  ar- 
rangements for  expressing  our  gratitude 
and  repaying  our  debt  to  the  young  men 
and  women  who  have  served  ttie  country 
in  war,  and  of  our  overall  domestic  so- 
cial policy  structure. 

As  the  distlngrilshed  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  my  good 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, has  so  eloquently  stated,  and  as 
the  work  of  his  dedicated  committee  so 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  time  has  now 
arrived — as  it  does  in  a  fairly  predictable 
sequence — to  update  and  modernize  that 
progrsmi  through  the  adoption  of  a 
series  of  large  and  small  changes  that 
will  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  changing 
needs  and  conditions. 
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This  Is  no  small  undertaking.  We  are 
asked  to  commit  an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  this  worthy  piuisose,  and  to  con- 
sider a  number  of  quite  specific  provi- 
sions. 

I  have  but  one  regret  about  the  bill 
before  us,  and  it  is  one  that  I  choose 
rather  to  see  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
future:  The  bill  as  reported  fails  to  deal 
with  the  manifest  imbalance  among 
States  and  regions  that  persists  under 
the  current  program,  and  fails  to  rectify 
the  grave  injustice  that  is  thereby  done. 

The  decision  by  Congress  in  1952  to 
support  veterans'  education  through  a 
system  of  uniform  monthly  payments 
has  worked  to  the  conspicuous  disad- 
vantage of  veterans  who,  for  whatever 
reasons,  enroll  in  schools  with  significant 
tuition  costs.  The  effect  has  been  pro- 
found :  Tens  of  thousands  fewer  veterans 
in  some  regions  have  made  use  of  their 
veterans  educational  benefits  than  could 
have  been  expected  had  the  payment 
scheme  been  more  equitable.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  the  widely  divergent  educational 
participation  rates  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans in,  for  example,  our  two  largest 
Estates. 

In  fiscal  1978, 22  percent  of  California's 
eligible  veterans  were  receiving  educa- 
tion benefits,  and  $425  million  in  bene- 
fits were  received  by  them;  the  equivalent 
figures  in  New  York  were  11  percent — 
half  the  California  rate — and  $125  mil- 
lion. The  cumulative  participation  rate 
figiu-es  through  April  1979  show  the  same 
trend:  57  percent  of  California  s  veterans 
had  availed  themselves  of  GI  benefits  to 
attend  college,  and  73  percent  had  ob- 
tained some  form  of  education  or  train- 
ing: in  New  York,  the  comparable  rates 
were  33  and  53  percent. 

The  reasons  are  straightforward 
enough:  Tuition  and  fees  in  most  of 
California's  public  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  less  than  $200  per  year,  whereas 
in  New  York  they  range  from  $750  to 
$900.  It  is  far  more  expensive  for  a  vet- 
eran to  attend  college  in  New  York  than 
In  California,  and  even  more  so  should  he 
elect  a  private  college,  which  is  far  more 
likely  in  New  York  than  in  California, 
given  the  histories  and  present  contours 
of  our  higher  education  systems.  Hence 
a  fixed  payment  veteran's  education 
benefit  does  not  go  nearly  so  far  in  New 
Yoric  as  it  does  in  California,  and  a 
veteran  who  depends  on  the  GI  bill  for 
his  college  education  is  correspondingly 
less  likely  to  enroll  if  he  Uves  in  New 
York  than  If  he  lives  in  California. 

This  is  hardly  the  only  example  of 
Federal  policies  that  are  grossly  inequi- 
table in  their  effects — whether  intended 
or  not — on  different  States  and  regions. 
It  is,  in  fact,  but  one  example  of  an  all 
too  general  trend,  the  net  effect  of  which 
is  that  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  supply 
approximately  12  percent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  revenues  but  receive  back 
only  about  8  percent  of  its  outlays. 

In  the  main,  these  are  structural  prob- 
lems, built  Into  formulas  and  distribu- 
tion patterns  and  legislative  provisions 
that  sometimes  appear  imiform  but 
whose  very  uniformity  falls  utterly  to 
respond  to  the  heterogeneity  of  our  union 
of  States. 


With  respect  to  GI  bill  benefits,  my 
cherished  senior  colleague  and  I  set  out 
3  years  ago  to  rectify  this  imbalance  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  for  veterans  in 
States  such  as  New  York  to  attend  col- 
lege as  readily  as  do  veterans  in  States 
such  as  California.  We  proposed  an  idea 
that  had  been  part  of  the  original  World 
War  n  GI  bill,  but  was  lost  in  1952: 
Differential  payments  keyed  to  actual 
college  tuition  levels. 

A  much  attenuated  version  of  our  idea 
was  proposed  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  1977:  A  provision  which 
allows  veterans  attending  high  tuition 
colleges  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which 
their  entitlement  is  made  available  to 
them,  although  it  does  not  actually  in- 
crease the  total  entitlement. 

Senator  Javits  and  I  support  this — 
reasoning  that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction — and  it  was  duly  adopted  in 
the  Senate.  It  was,  however,  crippled  in 
conference  by  the  addition  of  a  totally 
unworkable  and  mischievous  require- 
ment that  the  States  must  match  the 
Federal  payment  before  the  veterans  can 
make  use  of  it.  Not  surprisingly,  not  a 
single  veteran  anywhere  in  the  country 
has  yet  benefited  from  this  provision. 

I  had  hope  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  would  provide  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative vehicle  for  deleting  this  onerous 
requirement,  and  wsis  deeply  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  an  amendment  to 
that  effect  would  not  be  germane  under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  cur- 
rently in  force.  I  have,  however,  been 
encouraged  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Vetersms'  Affairs  Committee 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  to  the  next 
veterans'  bill  that  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate; indeed,  I  have  the  highest  hopes 
that  the  committee  itself  will  render 
that  unnecessary  by  Incorporating  our 
proposal  into  the  next  bill  it  reports  out. 

Mr.  President,  righting  the  imbalances 
among  the  States  caused  by  current  Fed- 
eral policies  is  a  long,  slow  and  arduous 
process.  This  was  predictable,  given  that 
these  imbalances  were  created  through  a 
long,  slow  and  arduous  process.  We  have, 
I  regret  to  point  out,  been  hampered  in 
the  effort  by  the  manifest  disinterest  and 
apathy,  verging  at  times  on  hostility,  of 
the  administration.  As  I  argue  at  some 
length  in  an  article  that  will  appear  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  this  Sun- 
day, we  in  New  York  have  a  claim  on  the 
attention  and  the  actions  of  those  who 
would  lead  the  Nation  and  head  its  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  shall  press  that  claim. 
In  no  domain  of  public  policy  is  the  case 
clearer,  the  claim  more  urgent  or  our 
resolve  greater  than  in  the  area  of  veter- 
ans' benefits.* 

Mr.  8CHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  may  know,  I 
have  been  working  closely  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  in  connection 
with  their  attempts  to  receive  full  fund- 
ing of  veterans'  educational  benefits  for 
students  in  their  professional,  nonmedl- 
cally  related  internship  courses.  These 
courses  are  analogous  to  student  teach- 
ing courses.  Just  recently  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  approved  this  desig- 
nation. Would  S.  870  as  reported  in  any 
way  affect  this  conslderaticm? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  this  has  been  confirmed  with 
officials  at  the  VA,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision contained  in  S.  870  as  reported 
that  would  preclude  the  Administi-ator 
from  determining  that  courses  such  as 
you  describe  should  be  paid  GI  bill  bene- 
fits at  the  full-time  rate.  Indeed,  In  ad- 
dressing this  very  complicated  issue  of 
"seat-time,"  the  committee  has,  as  noted 
in  its  discussion  on  pages  50  to  55  of  the 
committee  report,  attempted  "to  permit 
greater  fiexibillty  for  the  student  to  pur- 
sue nontraditional  courses"  [and!  "to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  competing 
contentions  and  viewpoints  of  the  VA  and 
the  education  community,  and  to  end  the 
uncertainty  of  the  student  in  receipt  of 
VA  educational  assistance.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  for  his  assist- 
ance on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  is  always  welcome  to  any 
assistance  I  can  provide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
loosed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  considerati<Mi  of 
H.R.  5?RR.  the  House-passed  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R  5288)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  and  modernize  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  provided 
veterans  under  chapter  331  of  such  title,  to 
Improve  the  veteran's  educatloncU  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purpooes. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  H.R.  5288  be  amended  by 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  S. 
870.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
firnendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
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having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  BxmPERS), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Dprkin)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  desiring  to  vote?  If  so, 
come  forward. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82, 
nays  4,  as  follows ; 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  9  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Culver 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Own 

Olenn 

(3oldwater 

Gravel 


Bellmon 
Byrd. 
Harry  F.,  Jr. 


YEAS — 82 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

HeBln 

Heinz 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

McClure 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mel  Cher 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Nelson 

NAYS— 4 
Muskle 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pryor 

Randolph 

RlblcoR 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


Proxmlre 


Baker 

Bumpers 

Church 

Durkln 

Bagleton 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Hatfield  Stevenson 

Inouye  Ta'madge 

Kennedy  Tower 

McOovern  Young 
Pressler 


So  the  bUl  (H.R.  5288) ,  as  amended 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  title  of 
H.R.  5288. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  title  of  H.R.  5288  be  amended 
with  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons,  to  extend  the  educational  as- 
sistance delimiting  date  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans under  certain  circumstances,  to  pre- 
scribe time  limits  for  filing  claims  for  and 
clarify  eUglblllty  for  dellmltlng-date  ex- 
tensions based  upon  disability,  to  modify 
the  standards  of  progress  requirements  and 
course-measurement  criteria  applicable  to 
pursuit  of  certain  education  or  training,  to 
tighten  the  administration  of  assistance  for 
vocational  objective  courses  and  modify  pro- 
visions regarding  flight  and  correspondence 
training  assistance,  to  modify  procedures  for 
payment  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances to  Incarcerated  veterans,  to  modify 
the  definitions  of  various  categories  of 
veterans  for  certain  employment  assistance 
purposes,  to  permit  certain  disclosures  to 
credit  reporting  agencies  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  and  to  elevate  the  OfBce  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  level; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tile  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  5288  be 
printed  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  870  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  5288. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  cooperation  on  this  im- 
portant measure  and  for  the  wise  deci- 
sions made. 

I  particularly  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  for  his  outstanding  ef- 
fectiveness in  helping  on  this  measure 
and  for  the  great  rapidity  with  which  he 
has  mastered  the  many  complex  issues 
relating  to  veterans'  legislation. 

It  hsis  been  a  great  pleasure  to  woric 
with  him,  as  well  as  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aislef, 
and  the  outstanding  staff  that  did  such 
fine  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 


been  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  wort 
with  the  chairman  (Mr.  Cranston)  once 
again.  This  is  my  fourth  opportunity  to 
work  with  him.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  comanage  legislation  with  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Each  experience  has 
been  a  fine  learning  experience  for  me. 

I  commend  him  and  his  skilled  staff. 
I  commend  my  staff  of  Gamer  Shriver, 
the  minority  counsel,  Ken  Bergquist,  a 
member  of  my  legislative  crew. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  and  guidance 
of  the  chairman.  He  has  assisted  me 
greatly.  We  have  produced  a  creative 
and  necessary  piece  of  legislation. 

I  especially  commend  Senator  Hximz, 
who  showed  a  great  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  a  most  difficult 
period. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  latter  remarks  concerning 
Senator  Heinz. 

(Mr.  LEAHY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  Mr.  Cranston,  for  the  expertise 
and  skill  he  has  demonstrated  in  manag- 
ing this  bill. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  for  his 
cooperation  and  his  courtesy.  Both  men 
have  shown  an  ability  to  work  together 
to  pass  this  legislation  today.  I  thank 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

Today,  the  Senate  passed  S.  870,  the 
GI  Bill  Amendments  Act.  The  legislation 
would  make  a  number  of  substantive 
changes  to  expand  and  improve  current 
GI  bill  benefits. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  limited  exten- 
sion of  GI  bill  benefits  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  who  are  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance. The  GI  bill  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  Federal  pro- 
grams enacted  for  vetersms.  Studies  have 
shown  that  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment continues  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem for  those  Vietnam -era  vetersuis  who 
lack  basic  educational  or  vocational 
skills.  The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  at- 
tempts to  target  the  extensicm  of  bene- 
fits to  this  group  of  veterans  to  deal  with 
their  specific  problems  in  finding  em- 
ployment. 

The  legislation  would  also  make  a  num- 
ber of  changes  to  tighten  the  adminis- 
tration of  GI  bill  benefits.  It  would  clari- 
fy what  educational  courses  should  be 
considered  appropriate  full-time  courses 
for  GI  bill  purposes.  This  issue  has  been 
a  longstanding  subject  of  dispute  and  ex- 
pensive litigation.  I  believe  that  the  bUl 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  educational  community,  and  that  the 
compromise  reached  accurately  reflects 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  For  specific 
educational  courses — such  as  flight  train- 
ing and  correspondence — the  bill  would 
add  new  criteria  to  insure  that  funds 
spent  on  these  courses  will  be  spent  for 
vocational  rather  than  recreational  pur- 
poses. The  new  criteria  would  reduce 
fraud  and  abuse,  with  a  minimum  of  red- 
tape. 
Senator  Cranston,   chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  veterans'  Affairs,  and  Sen-  in  those  Instances  where  it  was  absolute-  1979  program  level  ceilings  to  $35  million 
ator  SmpsoN,  ranking  minority  member,  ly  necessary  to  compromise  on  major  dlf-  for  direct  purchase  of  debentures  and 
deserve  special  credit  for  their  able  and  ferences  with  either  the  House  or  the  ad-  preferred  securities  for  small  business  in- 
judicious management  of  this  bill  before  ministration.  vestment    companies.    The    guaranteed 
the  Senate  during  the  last  2  days.  TTie  This    is   imquestlonably   a   landmark  loan  and  guaranteed  debenture  levels  for 
legislation  would  result  in  sizable  sav-  measure.  It  will  give  the  Federal  Gov-  1979  for  section  501,  502  and  503  invest- 
Ings  of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  at  the  same  ernment  the  tools  to  effectively  aid  in  the  ment  companies  is  raised  to  $75  million. 
time  retain  the  purposes  of  the  OI  bill  expansion    and    growth    of    the    inde-  rscal  tear  leso  sba  program  levels 
as  OTlglnally  Intended  by  Cwigress.  Mem-  pendent  entrepreneur  through  the  tech-  .j-j^^    following    program    levels    are 
bera  of  toe  veterans' Affairs  Committee,  nical  management,  procurement  and  fl-  established  for  fiscal  year  1980.  I  ask 
under  the  leadership  of  my  coUeague  nanclal  aid  provided  in  this  act.  Pur-  unanimous  consent  that  this  table  be 
from  California,  have  tackled  some  con-  thermore,  policies,  programs  and  regula-  pj-jj^^^  j^  the  Record 
fusing  Issues  and  should  be  commended  tlons  of  the  executive  branch  will  hence-  ,_.        .    ,               u     *.        4.1.     *  ui 
for  meeting  them  head  on.  forth  be  required  to  take  into  account  There  being  no  objecUon    the  table 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  majority  the  special  needs  of  small  business  be-  ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

leader  very  much  for  those  very  gener-  fore   being   adopted   and   implemented.  **  follows: 

ous  words.  Those  that  are  already  in  effect  will  have  muioru 

Mr.     SIMPSON.     I     join     In     that  to  be  carefully  reviewed  to  determine  If    "'f*)  Business -  »3,905 

^^^^rr^^    1^     o,    .X     *    T  ^„  '^?  *"  injurious  to  the  small  business  ^^   inunediatc   partlcipa- 

Bfr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  sector.                                                                 ^^Q^ __*_ 375 

just  take  a  few  minutes  to  thank  the  Mr.  President,  there  were  134  Items  of        ouaranteed  III""I-r 3,630 

managers  of  the  bill  for  their  fine  work  disagreement  between  the  Senate  and  == 

to  expedlttog  this  Important  veterans'  House.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  con-    tW  Handicapped 33 

legislation.  My  good  friend  and  fellow  ference  and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to                                                          

wliip  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  compromise  with  the  House  conferees  on  ^V".*"   '^**   inamediate   participa- 

eliminating  major  controversy  and  has  a  number  of  issues.  However,  I  can  say       ouar^t^d """        11 

worked  weU  with  the  minority  in  pro-  confidently   that   the   Senate   conferees                            

vldlng  for  consideration  of  each  mem-  were  successful  in  maintaining  the  Sen-     7(1)    Edi 150 

ber's  amendments.  ate's  position  on  all  of  the  major  provl-                                                          

I   particularly   commend    the   dlstin-  slons  of  this  legislation.  Direct    and   immediate   particlpa- 

gulsh«^  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  There  Is  one  issue  which  apparently       „"°^-;:^- — 2? 

(Mr.  SmpsoN)   for  his  work  and  able  stiU  causes  concern  to  some  of  my  col-        O""«>t«»o — -- _  _J^ 

management  of  our  minority  position  on  leagues.  I  am  referring  to  the  provision  ^a)  solar  and  enenfv  conservation    ~  ~60 

the  committee.  He  has  token  on  his  task  in  title  I  of  the  conference  report  ellml-    ^'^  ^               ^^  conservation.. so 

as   ranking   member   of   the   Veterans  natlng  the  statutory  mandate  that  SBA  Direct   and   immediate   participa- 

Commlttee  with  good  command  of  the  pay  interest  to  the  Treasury  on  the  out-           tion 30 

necessary  skills  that  Insure  proper  credit  standing  cash  disbursements  from  the        Guaranteed .— 30 

tmd  assistance  to  our  Nation's  veterans,  disaster  loan  fund  =-^= 

It  is  also  Important  to  thank  all  Sen-  m,,    ,                    \  ,     ^v.        .-1     ,  e.           Development  companies 1S6 

ators  for  their  role  in  providing  for  a  „,J^  ^""In^K^f*  ^"  '^*  ?^^^  ^T                                                          

t^^^^^s,^  ^nr  SLz\r?jJ  SJ;lsraS?eSle'nt"^?.vs;,r?el^?^  °r..^'^.^!'^."^^"..^^!!^^■  50 

SSSllrToo^rS'Se^t/ng'tSL'  strongly  about  this  provision-not  as  an       Guaranteed _105 

iMiAiAtinn  attempt  to  circumvent  the  budget  proc-  = — - 

legmsnon.  ^^^    ^   ^^^   ^^^^   suggested,   but   as   a     investment  company  assistance 246 

means  to  address  the  very  real  situation  mr.,.*  r.„^^h.<»  ,,f  H«h..,ti.r.«  .nn 

SBIALL   BUSINESS    AMENDMENTS—  in  which  SBA  finds  itself  by  constantly  preferred  s^rtties                             38 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  having  to  respond  to  disaster  needs  un-  Guaranteed           .    .                 ..207 

Mr  MTPT  «ar»v  Mr  vy^i^^r.*  T  c.K^.f  ****"  *  iimlted  direct  appropriated  pro-  ==.= 

a  ™2^;^«  V.™^.^     ,   •  ^*"''°^'  gram.  Though  I  did  not  agree  with  the              Total bup 4,648 

nn   S^^if  !^!,*'°T'l"^*,?'  conference  House  conferees  on  this  provision.  The                                                             

on  8.  918  and  ask  for  its  immediate  House  declined  to  compromise  on  this  D'^ect  and  immediate  participa- 

conslderatlon.  issue                                                                   "°° *•* 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Ttie  re-  t  ^  -♦.     i     ,            *  *     ..^      .    .,.     ^.             Guaranteed 4.064 

port  will  be  stated  ^  particularly  want  to  thank  the  dis-  Disaster: 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  ""Kuished  Senator  from  Kentucky.  (Mr.        Physical y) 

follows-  HuDDLESTON)  for  hls  efforts  in  con  vine-        Nonphysicai 100 

ThB  oommitt*.  «f  r««f-™„ ♦v-  -.  i^K  ^he  House  of  the  wisdom  on  the  Sen-  Surety  bond  guarantees  (SBA  share 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla-  t^.     Dositjon   on   farmpr  pHirlhilifv   fnr         ot  program  levels) 2.300 

agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  aj«s  position  on  larmer  eilgldlllty  for  poUuHon  control  ko'^  guarantees            100 

amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  918)  disaster  assistance,  and  the  design  of  a  ^^o"""*"!  control  oond  guarantees.-.       iw 

to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  comprehensive  disaster  assistance  pack-  '  Open  ended. 

KefS?eTfun'!^f*^^%°'  '"'^'  !!*'-  Sr!f  ^°lJ^r^T  «  '  ^°^  ^^^^^t"?"  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 

ingmet,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  Home  Administration  and  at  SBA.  I  also  authorized  to  hP  annronriated  to  SBA  for 

JSrrS>eTtrvrH'^'^1hu 'r:^rne*S  T^  ^'^T  ?Jf,««"^*«  Agriculture  S'^V%V^$9S5?o^<?f  tu?h 

by*uS?he«^ere^             "^   '  ^  '**  Committee   for   their   cooperation   and  ^^^^  $715,000,000  shall  be  available  for 

Th-  TOiMnr^TiM^  ^™^.,™   ^  w  assistance   in    this   matter.    Of   course,  carrying  out  the  SBA  lending  programs 

«h^i,^r^^^°»  °ir*^^-  Without  from  the  start  the  Senator  from  Con-  deluded  In  the  business  loan  and  invest- 

objectlon  the  Senate  wlU  proceed  to  the  nectlcut,  the  ranking  minority  member  ^ent  revolving  fund;  $20,000,000  shall  be 

consideration  of  the  conference  report,  of  the  committee   (Mr.   Weicker)    has  available  for  carrying  out  the  surety  bond 

cnie  conference  report  Is  printed  in  been  of  tremendous  assistance  in  work-  guarantees  program;  $4,000,000  shall  be 

nL^i!^  .^^^^^^  °'  ^^  ^*'^°'"'  **'  l!iS  °^.?^  ™*^°'"  ^'^®  °^  ^'"*"  business  available  for  liquidating  the  lease  guar- 

°*^f°^"'  19'9>  legislation.  ^ntee  program ;  and  $212,500,000  shaU  be 

Mr.  NEUON.  Mr.  President,  I  strong-  Mr.  President,  the  House  approved  the  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 

ly  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re-  conference  report,  by  voice  vote,  on  De-  SBA. 

port  on  8.  918,  the  omnibus  small  busl-  cember  19.  Favorable  action  by  the  Sen-  fiscal  tear  isso  sba  salary  and  expense 

ness  bin.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  ate  will  clear  this  measure  for  the  Presl-  authorizations 

fr^^th""  """'^^^  **°*!  "°*  ""^^^  ^'^'  **"**•  Oi  the  totol  salary  and  expenses  for 

^  Mo^  i^*^®.f"^^^,  ^y  *^*  ®«"**«  "■*  "°*""'*  '''"^  fiscal  year  1980,  the  conference  report 

r^iiirS  f  ■  ^'P***  *^®  length  of  time  The  bill  provide  authorization  for  SBA  earmarks    six    specific    functions    with 

required  to  return  with  this  conference  appropriations  for  3  fiscal  years— 1980,  priorities  being  given  within  each  func- 

report,  the  Senate  conferees  receded  only  1981,  and  1982.  The  blU  also  raises  the  tlon: 
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First,  $12,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  and  technical  assistance, 
including  the  employment  of  not  less 
than  27  additional  procurement  center 
representatives  and  subcontracting  spe- 
cialists; $1,800,000  shall  be  available 
for  technical  assistance,  of  which 
amount  not  less  thsm  $572,000  shall 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  a  procurement  automated  source 
system  (PASS) ;  and  not  less  than  $750,- 
000  shall  be  used  to  develop  and  main- 
tain technology  assistance  centers  which 
shall  have  direct  or  indirect  access  to  a 
minimum  of  30  technology  data  banks 
to  define  the  technology  problems  or 
needs  of  small  businesses  by  searching 
technology  data  banks  or  other  sources 
to  locate,  obtain  and  interpret  the  appro- 
priate technology  for  such  small  bustoess. 
Not  more  than  $200,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  to  define  and  describe  the 
forest  products  industry  and.  in  partic- 
ular, to  define  and  describe  that  portion 
of  the  forest  products  Industry  which 
consists  of  small  businesses,  to  Identify 
the  trends  and  conditions  affecting  the 
survival  of  small  businesses  as  a  viable 
portion  of  the  forest  products  Industry, 
and  to  propose  actions  and  programs  to 
assist  and  promote  a  broadly  based,  non- 
concentrated,  healthy  forest  products  in- 
dustry. 

Second,  $21,000,000  shaU  be  available 
for  management  assistance.  Including 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  small  business  export  development  pro- 
gram; $500,000  shall  be  used  to  employ 
no  less  than  14  additional  staff  people 
for  the  Office  of  International  Trade,  10 
of  whom  shall  serve  as  export  develop- 
ment specialists  with  each  of  the  SBA's 
regional  offices  being  assigned  one  such 
specialist. 

Third,  $8,000,000  shaU  be  available  for 
economic  rescaich  and  analysis  and  ad- 
vocacy, of  which  amount  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  shall  be  used  to  employ  at  least 
69  staff  people  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  those  functions  prescribed  by 
Public  Law  94-305,  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000  shall  be  used  to  develop  an  external 
small  business  data  bank  and  smaU  busi- 
ness index,  and  not  less  than  $1,500,000 
shall  be  used  for  research. 

UntU  recently,  the  Agency  has  had 
virtually  no  commitment  to  undertake 
any  meaningful  economic  research  and 
analysis.  I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  point 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
functions  that  SBA  can  perform.  The 
raUre  small  business  sector  benefits  from 
the  fruits  of  the  agency's  labors  in  this 
area. 

Title  m  of  this  measure  requires  SBA 
to  measure  12  specific  economic  indices 
and  regularly  publish  a  small  business 
economic  index.  The  economic  research 
f^^,  ^nalysis  funding  levels  established 
m  this  UUe  are  therefore  of  paramount 
toportance  and  should  be  fully  expended 
u  Oie  mandate  of  title  m  is  to  be  fully 
and  effectively  carried  out. 

Fourth,  $25,000,000  shaU  be  available 
lor  the  Office  of  Minority  Small  Bustoess 
»fi  oo^*J^l**^  Ownership  Development, 
Wi.285,000  of  which  shaU  be  used  to 
carry  out  those  functions,  tocluding  ad- 


ministrative expenses,  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 7(j)  of  the  Small  Busmess  Act. 

Fifth.  $9,000,000  shall  be  available  fw 
program  evaluation  and  date  manage- 
ment with  priority  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  automated  totemal  SBA 
management  data  base,  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  SBA's  document  tracking 
system,  and  to  the  installation  of  termi- 
nals m  SBA  field  offices. 

Sixth,  $12,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
matehlng  grants  to  small  bustoess  devel- 
opment centers,  and  an  additional  $500,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  small  bustoess  development 
center  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  salary  and 
expense  authorizations  for  the  3  fiscal 
years  provided  for  to  this  conference 
agreement  reflect  the  realignment  of 
certato  agency  functions  resulting  from 
an  SBA  totemal  reorganization  not  re- 
flected to  the  President's  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  submission. 

Specifically,  procurement  and  tech- 
nical assistance  does  not  toclude  any 
funding  for  the  Office  of  Bustoess  Devel- 
opment functions.  The  procurement  and 
technical  assistance  Itoe-ltem  represents 
an  tocrease  of  $300,000  for  the  procure- 
ment automated  source  system  (PASS) 
and  is  meant  to  be  applied  to  tocrease 
the  number  of  entries  toto  the  system. 
With  respect  to  the  additional  subcon- 
tracting specialists  and  procurement 
center  representatives  mandated.  It  is 
expected  that  the  additional  personnel 
will  be  devoted  specifically  to  that  pur- 
pose and  not  transferred  to  other  divi- 
sions or  assigned  other  responsibilities 
wlthto  the  administration.  In  addition. 
SBA  should  review  and  seriously  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  contracting  the 
procurement  center  representative  fimc- 
tlon  with  private,  hopeful^  small  busi- 
ness firms,  on  a  dollar-incentive  bsisls. 

Stoce  such  a  large  volimie  of  SBA  8(a) 
contracts  are  to  the  fuel  oil  area,  and 
the  agency  has  encountered  difficulty  to 
this  procurement  field,  SBA  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  hiring  at  least 
one  of  the  new  subcontracttog  special- 
ists as  a  fuel  oil  specialist;  to  date,  the 
conferees  are  not  convtoced  that  the 
agency  has  the  in-house  procurement 
expertise  to  handle  this  complex,  and 
increastogly  costly,,  subcontracttog  func- 
tion. 


ment  centers  (a  separate  Itoe  Item  has 
been  provided) .  The  amount  does  toclude 
an  additional  $500,000  to  employ  14  addi- 
tional personnel  which  are  to  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  upgradtog  SBA's  Office 
of  International  Ttade.  This  office  should 
carefully  address  the  proper  role  of  the 
s«ency  to  making  greater  export  assist- 
ance available  to  small  bustoess. 

Research  and  advocacy  tocludes  funds 
for  at  least  69  staff  personnel  for  the 
Office  of  the  Clilef  Counsel  for  Advocacy, 
tocludtog  those  salaries  attributable  to 
other  personnel  to  the  coitral  office  per- 
formtog  research  and  advocacy  func- 
tions. Of  the  $3  million  available  for  re- 
search, $1.5  million  Is  speciflcsJily  to  be 
used  to  develop  an  external  small  busi- 
ness data  base  and  small  bustoess  eco- 
nomic todex.  No  funds  for  SBA's  CMIlce 
of  Public  Comm  un  iMitlons  are  tocluded 
to  this  function. 

The  Office  of  Aitoorlty  Small  Bustoess 
tocludes  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
President  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
this  Office.  In  addlticm,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Office  of  Bustoess  Develop- 
ment, as  well  as  funding  for  the  pro- 
grsons  undertaken  pursuant  to  section 
7(j)  of  the  SmaU  Bustoess  Act.  are  to- 
corporated  to  this  function. 

Program  evaluation  and  data  manage- 
ment ir-;ludes  all  the  funds  requested  by 
the  President,  plus  an  additional  tunount 
specifically  to  conttoue  the  development 
of  the  small  bustoess  todicative  data  base. 

An  authorization  for  matehtog  grants 
to  small  bustoess  developmait  centers, 
tocludtog  admtoistratlve  expenses.  Is 
provided  to  a  separate  Itoe  Item. 

MULTI-TEAR    SBA    PROCRAM    LEVELS    AND    BAUUIT 
AND   EZPEIfSE   ATTrHORmSS 


With  respect  to  the  forest  products 
study,  the  $200,000  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1980  only  Is  meant  as  a  maximum, 
not  a  minimum,  amount  to  be  spent  on 
the  study.  The  study  has  been  earmarked 
under  the  procurement  function  where 
the  timber  set-aside  program  is  man- 
aged. In  conducttog  the  forest  products 
stuidy,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  an  analysis  and  review  of,  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to,  rea- 
sons for  failure  among  firms  wlthto  the 
forest  products  todustry. 

Management  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided $21,000,000.  This  figure  does  not 
toclude  any  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  7(j)  program  (which  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  SBA  Office  of  Mtoority 
Small  Bustoess  and  Capital  Ownership 
Development)  or  small  bustoess  devel<v- 


Program  ceilings  and  salary  and  ex- 
pense Itoe-item  authorizations  have  been 
provided  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
The  Itoe-ltem  authorization  for  the 
small  bustoess  development  center  pro- 
gram Is  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

For  fiscal  year  1981,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  SBA  $1,187,- 
000,000.  Of  such  sum.  $865,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  carrytog  out  those  pro- 
grams tocluded  to  the  bustoess  loan  and 
tovestment  revolving  fund;  $76,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  carrytog  out  the 
surety  bond  guarantees  program;  $4,- 
000.000  shall  be  available  for  liquidating 
the  lease  guarantee  program;  and  $242,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  SBA. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  SBA,  $1,375.- 
000.000.  Of  such  sum,  $1,022,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  carrytog  out  those  pro- 
grams tocluded  to  the  bustoess  loan  and 
Investment  revolvtog  fund;  $83,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the 
surety  bond  guarantees  program;  $4,000- 
000  shall  be  available  for  liquidating  the 
lease  guarantee  program;  and  $266,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  SBA. 

AVAITJHITT.nT  OP  UNKXPEitDB)  rums 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
for  fiscal  years  1979,  1980,  1981,  and  1982 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
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purposes  of  this  act  other  than  those  for 
which  appropriations  are  specifically  au- 
thorized. For  fiscal  year  1983  and  every 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  auid  purposes 
of  this  act  other  than  those  for  which 
appropriations  are  specifically  author- 
ized. All  appropriations  whether  specifi- 
cally or  generally  authorized  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

BNXSGT    SHORTAGE    LOAKS 

The  bill  amends  section  7(b)  (8)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  by  making  clear 
that  energy  shortage  disaster  loans  may 
be  made  available  to  those  small  busi- 
ness concerns  Injured  by  a  shortage  of 
any  energy  source,  including  coal,  unless 
the  shortage  is  caused  by  a  strike,  boy- 
cott or  embargo  directly  against  such 
concern. 

ItTTEaXST    DnrmENTlAL 

The  conference  substitute  removes  the 
requirement  that  SBA  pay  interest  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  outstanding  cash 
disbursements  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving fund. 

SBA   DISASTER   ASSISTANCE 

The  conference  report  also  makes  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  SBA  disaster 
assistance  program  for  disasters  occur- 
ring on  or  after  October  1,  1978,  and 
prior  to  October  1,  1982. 

The  interest  rates  on  loans  to  offset 
net  losses  on  principal  residences  and 
personal  property  will  be  3  percent  up  to 
$55,000  and,  under  certain  conditions,  an 
additional  amount  at  "cost  of  money"  to 
the  Government  under  a  formula  which 
currently  equals  9Va  percent. 

For  businesses,  a  credit  elsewhere  test 
would  be  applied,  regardless  of  whether 
the  applicant  is  being  processed  by  SBA 
or  FmHA. 

Businesses  imable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  may  receive  a  loan  of 
5  percent  to  offset  net  losses  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500,000.  For  these  busi- 
nesses, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
farm  or  nonfarm  type,  the  rates  will  be 
identical  at  both  SBA  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

If  a  business  is  able  to  obtain  credit 
elsewhere,  it  may  obtain  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500,000  at  a  rate  of  interest 
equal  to  the  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  plus  not  more  than  1  per- 
cent. Aft,er  3  years,  and  every  2  years 
thereafter,  these  latter  loans  are  subject 
to  review  to  see  if  the  borrower  is  able 
to  obtain  a  private  loan  elsewhere  at 
reasonable  rates  and  on  reasonable 
terms.  If  a  borrower  is  able  to  obtain  a 
private  loan,  he  must  then  repay  the 
Federal  loan. 

Those  borrowers  who  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  FmHA  loans  would  be  required 
to  apply  there  first ;  however,  if  they  are 
not  offered  an  FmHA  loan,  a  borrower 
may  apply  to  and  receive  an  SBA  loan 
if  they  meet  the  tests  of  the  SBA  ad- 
ministered program. 

SBA  may  waive  the  $500,000  loan  limit 
to  businesses  if  the  applicant  is  a  major 
source  of  employment  in  an  area  suffer- 
ing a  disaster. 


CREDIT    ELSEWHERE   TEST 

The  bill  imposes  a  credit-elsewhere 
test  at  SBA  for  disaster  assistance  for 
businesses  with  respect  to  a  disaster  oc- 
curring on  or  after  October  1,  1978,  and 
prior  to  October  1,  1982.  The  ability  to 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  is  used  only  as  a 
means  for  determining  the  Interest  rate 
to  be  applied  to  repair  or  replace  prop- 
erty damaged  or  destroyed. 

INTEREST   rORMtTLA 

The  bill  adopts  a  revised  cost-of- 
money  formula  for  SBA  business  phys- 
ical disaster  loans  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
aster occurring  on  or  after  October  1, 
1978,  and  prior  to  October  1,  1982,  where 
the  business  is  able  to  obtain  sufiBcient 
credit  elsewhere.  The  interest  formula 
would  be  applicable  only  to  the  SBA 
physical  disaster  loan  program  and  not 
the  economic  disaster  loan  programs. 

rARMm   ELIGIBIUTT   AT   SEA 

Under  current  law,  farmers  are  statu- 
torily deemed  eligible  for  assistance  from 
SBA  for  all  forms  of  physical  disaster 
assistance,  including  crop  loss.  In  addi- 
tion, under  certain  circumstances,  farm- 
ers are  also  eligible  for  assistance  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  requirement  that  farm- 
ers first  seek  assistance  from  Farmers 
Home  before  going  to  SBA. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  18  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  relating  to  du- 
plication of  benefits,  to  clarify  that  an 
agricultural  enterprise  could  not  be  eli- 
gible for  SBA  physical  disaster  loan  as- 
sistance to  repair  or  replace  property 
other  than  a  residence  unless  that  en- 
terprise was  first  declined  for,  or  would 
be  declined  for,  emergency  loan  assist- 
ance from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision, except  that  the  prohibition  is  ap- 
plied only  to  a  disaster  occurring  on  or 
after  October  1,  1978,  and  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982. 

The  conference  substitute  basically 
adopts  the  Senate  provision.  However, 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  also  amended 
to  clarify  the  definition  of  "agricultural 
enterprises"  and  "credit  elsewhere."  The 
conference  substitute  makes  these 
amendments  effective  through  October  1, 
1982. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   THE  CONSOLIDATVD   FARM   AND 
RURAI.   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  324 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  to  make  emergency 
loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion available  for  the  first  time  to  farm- 
ers who  could  obtain  credit-elsewhere. 
The  Senate  bill  imposed  a  two-tier  emer- 
gency loan  interest  rate  structure  for 
loans  for  the  actual  loss  suffered  in  the 
disaster.  If  a  farmer  was  not  able  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  credit-elsewhere,  the  in- 
terest rate  would  be  not  in  excess  of  5 
percent,  as  is  the  case  under  current 
law.  If  a  farmer  was  able  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient credit-elsewhere,  emergency 
loans  would  be  not  in  excess  of  a  rate 
equal  to  the  cost-of-money  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  comparable  mar- 
ketable obligations,  plus  an  addltioncd 


amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  not  to  exceed  1  percent. 

The  House  amendment  contained  sim- 
ilar provisions,  but  would  have  placed  a 
cap  of  $500,000  on  the  total  amount  of 
emergency  loans  covering  actual  loss 
that  could  be  outstanding  and  committed 
to  any  one  borrower. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
$500,000  celling  on  emergency  loans  con- 
tained in  the  House  amendment,  but 
makes  it  clear  that  this  limitation  is 
applicable  to  each  disaster,  and  is  not 
cumulative. 

For  FmHA  emergency  loans  to  a  bor- 
rower who  could  obtain  credit-elsewhere, 
the  House  sunendment  provided  that  2 
years  after  the  disaster  loan  was  first 
approved,  and  every  2  years  thereafter  if 
necessary,  the  borrower  must  obtain  that 
non-Federal  loan  and  repay  the  Secre- 
tary if  the  Secretary  determined  that  the 
borrower  was  able  bo  obtain  a  loan  from 
non-Federal  sources  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms  for  loans  for  similar  purposes 
and  periods  of  time. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision  but  current  law  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  with  discretion  to 
exercise  similar  authority. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision,  but  provides  for  this 
authority  to  be  exercised  3  years  after 
the  disaster  loan  is  made  or  insured  and 
every  2  years  thereafter.  The  non-Fed- 
eral sources  to  which  this  "graduation" 
requirement  applies  includes,  among 
others,  production  credit  associations. 
Federal  land  banks,  and  similar  financial 
institutions. 

SAVINGS     CLAUSE 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  legislation  to  section  7(c)  (3)  (C) 
(relating  to  the  imposition  of  increased 
interest  rates  for  business  borrowers  eli- 
gible to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  or  the 
$500,000  cap)  or  section  18  (relating  to 
the  requirement  that  most  agricultural 
enterprises  must  first  seek  assistance 
from  FmHA)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  disaster  which  com- 
menced on  or  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  legislation. 

The  conference  substitute  repeals  the 
last  sentence  of  section  412  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  thus 
eliminating  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  invest  tem- 
porarily idle  funds  in  the  surety  bond 
guarantees  revolving  fund.  There  are  no 
idle  funds  in  this  fimd. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  405  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  by  adding  a  new  sentence  specifi- 
cally providing  authority  for  the  invest- 
ment of  temporarily  idle  funds  in  the 
pollution  control  bond  guarantee  revolv- 
ing fund. 

PRODUCT    DISASTEK    LOANS 

The  conference  substitute  amends  sec- 
tion 7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
by  clarifying  the  circimiistances  under 
which  product  disaster  loan  assistance 
may  be  made  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses unable  to  market  their  products. 
A  proviso  Is  added  that  any  small  busi- 
ness which  intentionally  adulterates  its 
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product  in  order  to  attempt  to  establish 
eligibility  imder  this  section  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  disaster  loan  assistance  imder 
this  section. 

DEVELOPMENT    COMPANT    DKBENT0RXB 

The  conference  report  amends  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
by  adding  a  new  "section  503"  develop- 
ment company  locm  program. 

The  new  section  provides  for  the  for- 
mation of  local  development  ccHnptmles 
that  have:  First,  full  time  professional 
staffs;  second,  adequate  accounting,  le- 
gal, and  business  servicing  capabilities; 
and  third,  active  boards  of  directors 
which  meet  on  a  regular  basis  and  are 
actively  involved  in  loan  decisions  and 
loan  servicing.  In  addition  to  SBA's  au- 
thority to  make  loans  up  to  $500,000  to 
the  local  development  companies 
(LDC's)  for  each  small  business  being 
assisted  by  the  LDC's  SBA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  debentures  issued 
by  eligible  LDC's.  The  amoimt  of  the 
debentures  to  be  guaranteed  may  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  project  cost.  The  re- 
maining one-half  of  the  project  cost 
would  be  required  to  be  supplied  from 
non-Federal  Government  sources. 

SBA  would  still  have  to  approve  each 
Individual  loan  of  the  LDC.  However,  in- 
stead of  making  a  direct  loan  for  the 
approved  amount,  the  LDC  would  issue 
a  debenture  for  one-half  the  amount  of 
the  deal.  SBA  would  provide  a  100-per- 
cent guarantee,  and  sell  the  debenture  to 
private  markets  through  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

REGULAR    BUSINESS    LOAN    REFORM 

The  conference  substitute  amends  sec- 
ti<m  5(b)  (7)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  the  area  of 
loan  making  and  administration.  It  au- 
thorizes the  administrator  to  transfer 
limited  loan  processing  functions  from 
the  administration  to  qualified  financial 
institutions.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  the  SBA  bank  cer- 
tification program.  This  legislative  au- 
thority should  facilitate  an  expansion  of 
that  experimental  program. 

SURETT    BOND    GUARANTEE 

The  bill  amends  section  411(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  clarify  a  drafting  error  in  the  surety 
bond  guarantee  program  when  the  Con- 
gress approved  H.R.  11318  (Public  Law 
95-507)  in  the  95th  Congress. 

HANDICAPPED    ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  extends  the  authority  of  non- 
profit organizations  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals to  participate  in  small  business 
procurement  set-asides,  but  restricts  the 
participation  to  fiscal  years  1980,  1981. 
and  1982,  and  limits  participation  to  an 
aggregate  of  not  more  than  $100  million 
per  year.  In  addition,  it  requires  SBA 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  program 
and  directs  the  SBA  Administrator  to  re- 
quire every  Federal  agency  and  depart- 
ment having  procurement  authority  to 
take  such  actions  as  the  administrator 
deems  appropriate  if  he  and  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Severely 
Handicapped  find  that  the  participation 
of  such  organizations  of  handicapped  In- 
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divlduals  has  or  may  cause  severe  eco- 
nomic injury  to  for-profit  small  busi- 
nesses. It  further  requires  that,  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981,  SBA  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Small  Business  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  a  report 
on  the  impact  on  for-profit  small  busi- 
nesses of  contracts  awarded  to  such  or- 
ganizations of  handicapped. 

FROCURXKXMT  STBTEMS 

Under  conditions  of  the  International 
Procurement  Code,  which  was  negotiated 
as  part  of  the  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ments, the  United  States  would  waive 
its  "Buy  American"  protection  for  do- 
mestic suppliers  for  certain  items  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government. 

U.S.  negotiators  were  successful  in 
having  the  small  and  minority  business 
set-asides  excluded  from  coverage  imder 
the  code.  They  were  not  successful  In 
obtaining  an  exclusion  for  labor  surplus 
area  set-asides. 

The  conference  report  basically  sulopts 
the  Senate  provision  with  respect  to  re- 
vising priorities  established  in  section 
15(e)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  make 
it  possible  to  satisfy  current  terms  of  the 
Intematicnal  Procurement  Code  (a 
waiver  of  labor  surplus  area  set-asides 
for  firms)  without  waiving  the  small 
business  set-aside  program  for  firms  lo- 
cated in  these  areas. 

DUPLICATION   OF  SBA  DISASTER   LOAN   BENEFITS 

The  bill  amends  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  provides  that  a 
State  grant  made  on  or  before  July  1, 
1979,  shall  not  be  considered  compensa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  section  315 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

ELIGniLITT   OF  ASIAN   PACIFIC  AMERICANS 

Public  Law  95-507  amended  certain 
SBA  remedial  business  development  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  "socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged"  business 
persons.  These  programs  include  special- 
ized management  and  technical  assist- 
ance (sec.  7(j) )  and  procurement  assist- 
ance (sec.  8)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
Present  law  specifies  that,  subject  to 
certain  specified  constraints,  "socially 
disadvantaged"  persons  include  "Black 
Americans,  Hispanic  Americans,  Native 
Americans  and  other  minorities."  The 
conference  report  adds  "Asian  Pacific 
Americans"  to  that  list. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    DEVELOPMENT   CENTERS 

"nie  conference  report  establishes  a 
legislative  structure  for  small  business 
development  centers.  It  authorizes  SBA 
to  make  grsuits  to  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreemaits  with 
certain  named  entities  to  defray  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  developing  and  opera- 
ting a  small  business  development  center 
program,  providing  that  no  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions can  be  in  kind  contributions.  The 
maximum  grant  to  any  center  would  be 
determined  by  a  formula  based  on  a  pro 
rata  share  (as  determined  by  popula- 
tion) of  $65  million,  or  $200,000,  which- 
ever amount  is  larger.  Of  course,  the 
actual  disbursed  grant  would  be  further 
limited  by  the  amount  appropriated  in 
each  fiscal  year. 


CONSISmfCT   WTTH   AKKA  PLAITS 


The  conference  report  pr(^lbits  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  applicant  if  euct 
assistance  would  be  inconsistent  with  a 
statewide  plan  which  is  required  by  the 
statute  to  be  adopted  by  a  recognized 
agency  of  the  State  government  and  then 
approved  by  SBA. 

APPLICATIOIf    PROCEDURE 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  small 
business  development  center  program, 
an  applicant  must  submit  to  SBA  tor 
approval  a  statewide  plan  naming 
those  entitles  authorized  to  participate, 
a  budget,  the  area  within  the  State  to 
be  served  by  each  participant,  the  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered,  the  method  for 
delivering  such  services,  and  any  other 
asstirance  that  SBA  may,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, reqiiire. 

CAPABIUTXIS 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  an  SBDC  must  make  Its  services 
available  as  close  as  possible  to  small 
businesses  by  providing  extraslon  serv- 
ices and  utilizing  satellite  locations 
and  State  and  Federal  small  business 
related  programs  whenever  posslUe. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  SBA  may 
authorize  an  SBDC  to  serve  out-of- 
State  clients.  In  addition,  the  SBDC 
must  have  a  full-time  staff  director  and 
other  full-time  In-house  analysts,  tech- 
nology transfer  agents  and  Information 
specialists. 

TTPIS  OF  SXRVICCS  FBOTIDED 

The  conference  report  requires  that 
small  business  development  centers  must 
assist  small  businesses  in  solving  prob- 
lems concerning  operations,  manufac- 
turing, engineering,  techncrtogy  exchange 
and  development,  personnel  administra- 
tion, marketing,  sales,  merchandising, 
finance,  accounting,  business  strategy  de- 
velcqiment,  and  other  matters.  This  type 
of  problem  solving  is  needed  by  smaller 
concerns  In  order  to  foster  growth  and 
expansion,  Irmovation,  increased  pro- 
ductivity, meuiagement  improvement, 
and  decreased  industry  concentration. 

Services  to  be  provided  by  an  SMDC 
must  include  one-on-one  counseling; 
assisting  In  technology  transfer;  main- 
taining information  pertaining  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  regulations  and 
providing  assistance  to  small  concerns 
with  regiilatory  compliance;  conducting 
and  coordinating  research  into  techni- 
cal and  general  small  business  problons ; 
providing  a  library  containing  current 
information  and  data  needed  by  local 
small  businesses ;  maintaining  a  working 
relationship  with  the  financial  and  in- 
vestment communities  and  small  busi- 
ness groups ;  conducting  siirveys  for  local 
small  business  groups  to  develop  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  local  economy 
and  the  status  of  small  business  in  that 
locality;  and  maintaining  lists  of  local 
and  regional  private  consultants  and 
testing  laboratories  to  which  smaller 
businesses  may  be  referred  for  assistance. 

X7BE  OF  CONBULTAMTB 

The  conference  report  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  small  business  developm«it 
center  to  utilize  and  compensate  consult- 
ants, engineers,  and  testing  laboratories 
for  services  provided  to  small  businesses 
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on  behalf  of  the  small  business  devdap- 
ment  center.  When  a  small  business  de- 
velopment center  utilizes  consultants,  en- 
gineers, or  testing  laboratories,  however, 
conferees  expect  that  such  consulting 
entities  will  be  qualified  small  businesses 
whose  services  are  competitively  priced. 

COOPBUnON  OP  RDKRAIXT  FirNDEO 
LABOBATOanS 

Laboratories  operated  and  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  provide 
services  and  make  their  facilities  avail- 
able to  SBDC's  on  a  reimbursable  cost 
basis  by  those  SBDC's  utilizing  such 
services  and  facilities. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
sponsored  innovation  centers  are  author- 
ized and  dir-xted  to  cooperate  with  small 
business  development  centers  in  their  ac- 
tivities. The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  required  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  and  SBA  concerning  the 
performance  of  these  centers,  with  rec- 
ommendations for  their  expansion  and/ 
or  improvement. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  sponsored  industrial  ap- 
plication centers  are  also  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  small  business 
development  centers  in  their  activities. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  required  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  and  SBA  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  these  centers 
with  recommendations  for  their  expan- 
sion and/or  improvement. 

SBA    DBPUTT    ASSOCIATX    AOlfnnSTXATION 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
the  SBA  Administrator  shall  appoint  a 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for 
Management  Assistance  whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility will  be  to  administer  the 
small  business  development  center  pro- 
gram. TTiat  person  will  be  responsible 
for  setting  the  program  budget,  review- 
ing center  budgets,  selecting  States  to 
participate  in  the  center  program,  estab- 
lishing program  policies,  maintaining  a 
clearinghouse,  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion generated  by  the  program,  and  con- 
ducting audits  of  grant  recipients.  A  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter Advisory  Board  shall  counsel  the 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator  in  carry- 
ing out  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

NATIONAI.    AOVISORT    BOASO 

A  NatlOTial  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  Advisory  Board  is  estab- 
lished by  this  act.  Nine  members  are  to 
be  appointed  for  staggered  terms  with  at 
least  six  members  from  small  businesses 
or  associations  representing  small  busi- 
nesses, and  no  more  than  three  members 
from  the  academic  cwnmimity.  The 
Board  shall  elect  officers,  meet  at  least 
quarterly,  and  shaU  advise  the  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  with  regard  to 
poUcies  and  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Bach  individual  small  business  de- 
velopment center  may  establish  Its  own 
advisory  board  to  counsel  the  small  busi- 
ness development  center  director  with 
regard  to  policies  and  management  of 
the  particular  center. 

PmOORAM     EVALUATION 

The  conference  report  requires  that 
SBA,  either  internally  or  through  a  firm 
retained  by  It,  evaluate  the  small  busi- 


ness development  center  program  to 
measure,  quantitatively  and  qualitative- 
ly, the  impact  of  SBDC's  on  both  small 
businesses  and  on  the  socioeconomic 
base  of  the  regions  served.  The  evalua- 
tion should  also  include  the  extent  to 
which  multidisciplinary  resources  were 
utilized  by  the  center.  Centers  and  recip- 
ients of  research  grants  are  required  to 
furnish  SBA  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  required 
evaluations.  The  completed  evaluation  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Small  Business  Committees  by  no  later 
than  January  31,  1982. 

FUirDING    RZSTKICnON 

The  conference  report  prohibits  SBA 
from  funding  any  SBDC  except  as  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation.  SBDC's 
fimded  prior  to  October  1,  1979,  are  not 
affected  by  this  bill  in  fiscal  1980.  How- 
ever, any  SBDC  entering  the  program 
after  October  1,  1979.  must  be  in  full 
compliance  with  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  has  been  extremely  pleased 
with  the  agency's  performance  to  date  on 
the  pilot  program.  The  test  has  been  ex- 
panded to  incorporate  more  centers. 
However,  the  SBDC  program  is  still  re- 
pealed effective  October  1,  1983.  The  con- 
ferees recognize  the  pilot  nature  of  the 
SBDC  concept,  and  will  use  the  interven- 
ing period  to  determine  whether  it  should 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  agency's 
management  assistance  program  deliv- 
ery. 

SMAU,  BUSINESS  ECONOMIC  POLXCT 

The  conference  substitute  creates  the 
"Small  Business  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1979."  Under  that  act,  Congress  estab- 
lishes as  a  national  policy  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  policies,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties of  each  and  every  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentally  in  or- 
der to  provide  an  economic  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  development,  growth,  and 
expansion  of  small  business.  TTiere  are 
to  be  established  both  public  and  private 
sector  incentives  to  assure  that  adequate 
capital  and  other  resources  are  available 
at  competitive  prices  to  small  businesses. 
The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  reduce  the  concentration  of  economic 
resources  and  to  promote  measures  that 
will  expand  competition. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Small  Business  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  i979  is  one  of  the 
most  important  small  business  legisla- 
tive milestones  ever  acted  upon  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  declaration  of  a  small  business 
economic  policy  will  help  assure  contin- 
ued economic  diversity  in  this  country. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  small  business  has 
historically  met  vital  national  needs. 
Furthermore,  a  strong,  vibrant  small 
business  community  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  resolving  the  most  pressing  items  on 
our  current  national  agenda.  In  terms 
of  our  quality  of  life  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, small  business  provides  a  measure 
of  safety  against  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  both  public  and  private  power. 

The  small  business  economic  policy 
statement  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
in  effect  recognizes  the  attributes  of  the 
independent  sector  by  making  it  manda- 
tory for  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
all  practical  means  to  implement  and  co- 
ordinate all  policies,  programs,  and  goals 


of  each  and  every  Federal  department, 
agency,  and  instnmientallty  in  ordo*  to 
protect  and  promote  the  ecmiomic  inter- 
ests of  small  businesses. 

Stated  another  way,  this  new  policy 
declaration  lays  the  basis  for  adopting 
a  comprehensive  strategy  that  cuts  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  American 
economy.  Enactment  of  this  provision 
will  require  the  making  of  a  better  en- 
vironment for  small  businesses  so  that 
they  can  grow,  thrive,  and  finally,  sur- 
vive from  one  generation  to  another. 

Also  of  paramount  importance  is  the 
policy  declaraticMi  which  conunits  the 
Federal  Government  to  establish  incen- 
tives that  will  guarantee  that  reasonable 
priced  private  capital  will  be  readily 
available  to  small  businesses.  In  short, 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  create,  co- 
ordinate, and  sustain  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  will  induce  investment  in 
independently  owned  firms. 

FSESIDENTIAI.   REPOET   ON    SMAtX    BUSINESS   AMI! 
COMPETITION 

Not  later  than  January  20  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  "Report  on  Small  Business  and  Compe- 
tition," focusing  on  economic  issues  af- 
fecting the  small  business  sector,  the 
efficiency  of  the  Nation's  markets,  and 
the  state  of  competition  in  the  economy. 
Specifically,  this  report  would  examine 
the  current  role  of  smsdl  business  in  the 
economy;  present  a  current  and  histori- 
cal perspective  of  the  economic  variables 
infiuencing  small  business;  identify  eco- 
nomic trends  affecting  small  business 
and  the  state  of  competition;  examine 
the  effects  of  and  problems  caused  by, 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  small  business 
and  competition  and  recommend  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  solutions  to  such 
problems ;  and  recommend  a  program  for 
carrying  out  the  small  business  economic 
policy  enunciated  in  this  title. 

SMALL  BTTSINB88  ECONOMIC  RCBKARCB  AND 
ANALTSn 

The  conference  report  assigns  to  the 
SBA  Administrator  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  an  eco- 
nwnlc  data  base  on  small  business  and 
for  annually  publishing  a  report  (which 
shall  include  a  small  business  index) 
giving  a  comparative  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical  trends  of  the 
small  business  sector  as  reflected  by  such 
data.  The  Administrator  is  to  also  pub- 
lish, on  a  regular  basis,  national  (and  to 
the  extent  possible  regional)  small  busi- 
ness economic  indices  which  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to  data  on: 

First,  employment,  layoffs,  and  new 
hires; 

Second,  niunber  of  business  establsh- 
ments  and  the  types  of  such  establish- 
ments (such  as  sole  proprietorships,  cor- 
porations, and  partnerships) ; 

Third,  number  of  business  formations 
and  failures; 

Fourth,  sales  and  new  orders; 

Fifth,  back  orders; 

Sixth,  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment; 

Seventh,  changes  in  inventory  and 
rate  of  inventory  turnover; 

Eighth,  sources  and  amounts  of  capital 
investment,  including  debt,  equity,  and 
internally  generated  fimds; 
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mnth,  debt  to  equity  ratios ; 

Tenth,  exports: 

Eleventh,  number  and  dollar  amount 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions  by  size  of 
acquiring  and  acquired  firm;  and 

Twelfth,  concentration  ratios. 

OmCE    or   ADVOCACT    EMFLOTEE8 

For  additional  employees  employed  by 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy, not  more  than  10  employees  may 
be  paid  at  rates  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum pay  rate  for  GS-15,  step  10  of  the 
general  schedule. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy  is  established  at  executive  level 
IV.  The  administration  expressed  con- 
cern about  this  level  because  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  SBA  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator and  above  the  associate  ad- 
ministrators. The  conferees  do  not  intend 
to  alter  or  interfere  with  the  internal  line 
authority  of  either  the  SBA  Administra- 
tor or  Deputy  Administrator.  The  change 
is  intended  simply  to  give  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  proper  standing 
within  the  executive  branch  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  better  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  upon  him  by  Con- 
gress in  iniblic  Law  94-305. 

SrUDT    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS    CREDIT    NEEDS 

The  conference  report  directs  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
(Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  work  with  SBA 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  under- 
taking studies  to  determine  the  credit 
needs  of  small  business  and  to  what  ex- 
tent such  needs  are  being  met.  The 
results  of  these  studies  are  to  be  provided 
to  Congress  by  January  1,  1981. 

The  three  banking  regtdators  are  also 
required  to  provide  recommendations 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  conducting 
periodic  .sample  surveys,  by  region  and 
nationwide,  in  order  to  monitor  the 
number  and  dollar  volume  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  loans  being  extended 
by  banks  to  smaller  concerns. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
accuraU;J.v  gage,  for  the  first  time, 
whether  small  business  credit  needs  are 
being  met.  If  they  are  not,  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  may  need  to 
respond  by  instituting  appropriate  pri- 
vate sector  incentives  to  induce  a  suffi- 
cient flow  of  capital  to  this  economic 
sector. 

It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the 
responsible  agencies,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  costs,  may  conduct  the  required 
studies  by  the  use  of  an  appropriately 
designed  .sample  to  collect  the  necessary 
data.  However,  efforts  to  minimize  costs 
should  not  adversely  affect  the  quality 
and  integrity  of  the  studies. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONPERSNCE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Title  V  of  the  conference  report  is 
referred  to  as  the  "White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  Act." 

It  contains  an  authorization  for  a  con- 
ference to  be  conducted  prior  to  June  30, 
1980. 

The  purposes  of  the  conference  and 
me  range  of  small  bushiess  problems  to 
be  addressed  are  provided.  These  pur- 
poses include  identification  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancing  national  economic 


and  social  goals  which  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  solution  of  small  business 
problems  and  encouragemmt  of  new, 
small,  and  family  enterprises.  The  legls- 
laticHi  also  calls  for  the  development  of 
specific  and  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions for  executive  and  legislative  action. 

CONPERENCE    PASTICIPANT8 

The  bill  outlines  the  major  groups  from 
the  private  and  public  sect<M^  that  would 
be  participating  in  the  conference. 

"The  conference  report  contains  a  pro- 
visimi  directing  the  SBA  Administrator 
to  reimburse  participants  in  the  national 
conference  for  their  costs  such  as  travel, 
meals,  and  accommodations  on  a  pro- 
rata, per  diem  basis  from  appropriated 
funds  earmarked  for  such  purposes. 

REPORTS    REQUIRED 

The  conference  report  provides  that  not 
more  than  1  year  from  the  date  on  which 
the  conference  is  convened,  a  final  report 
of  the  conference  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  The  re- 
port shall  include  the  findings  and  rec- 
onmiendations  of  the  cwiference  as  well 
as  proposals  for  any  legislative  action 
necessary  to  implement  the  reconunen- 
dations  of  the  conference.  The  final  re- 
port of  the  conference  shall  be  available 
to  the  public. 

FOLLOW-UP    ACTIONS 

The  leglslaticMi  provides  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  the  status  and 
implementation  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conference  for  the 
3 -year  period  following  the  submission  of 
the  final  report  of  the  conference. 

AVAILABILITT  OF  FUNDS 

The  bill  authorizes  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  title.  Such  smns  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
However,  no  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
transferred  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  tiUe. 

SMALL  BXTSINESS  EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP 

The  conference  report  contains  a  title 
creating  the  "Small  Business  Employee 
Ownership  Act." 

S.  388,  the  "Small  Business  Employee 
Ownership  Act,"  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  on  May  1,  1979.  This  title 
incorporates  S.  388  with  (Hily  minor 
changes. 

The  title  states  congressional  flniUngn 
that  employee  ownership  of  business 
helps  to  preserve  jobs,  increase  worker 
productivity  and  company  profits,  pro- 
vides for  the  continuity  of  existing  small 
businesses,  creates  new  enterprises  trom 
corporate  divestitures  and  provides  a 
means  for  broadening  participation  in 
the  capitalist  system.  Furthermore,  the 
continued  closing  of  small  businesses 
and  the  continued  decline  in  produc- 
tivity present  serious  problems  for  the 
economy.  Loan  guarantees  for  employee 
ownership  from  the  SBA  could  help  to 
keep  businesses  viable  and  save  com- 
mimities  from  the  loss  of  jobs  and  busi- 
ness activity. 

The  purposes  of  the  title  are  to  pro- 
vide that  qualified  employee  trusts  shall 
be  eligible  for  SBA  loan  guarantees  un- 
der the  section  7(a)    regular  business 


loan  program  and  to  provide  spedflc 
guidelines  for  cases  In  which  the  trust 
is  purchasing  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  a  small  business  concern.  Qualified 
employee  trusts  are  defined  as  trusts 
which  are  part  of  small  business  con- 
cerns and  which  are  either  part  of  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  (ESOP's) 
or  are  separate  employee  organizations 
with  the  legal  authority  of  trusts.  E80P 
trusts  are  required  to  be  maintained  by 
a  small  business  concern  and  to  jiroTlde 
an  opportunity  for  each  participant  to 
exercise  voting  rights  for  qualified  em- 
ployer securities  with  respect  to  corpo- 
rate matters  which  by  law  or  cluster 
must  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of 
outstanding  common  shares  voted.  The 
tnistee  must  certify  that  the  loan  guar- 
antee will  be  used  only  to  purchase  em- 
ployer securities,  that  the  small  business 
concern  will  make  such  funds  as  are 
necessary,  available  to  the  trust  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan,  and  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  trust  will  have  a  non- 
forfeitable right  to  the  stock  in  the  trust 
not  later  than  the  repayment  date  of 
the  loan. 

Non-ESOP  trusts  must  be  maintained 
by  employee  organizations  represent- 
ing at  least  51  percent  of  the  employ- 
ees. These  trusts  must  meet  all  other  re- 
quirements specifically  described  in  the 
legislation  for  ESOP  trusts  concerning 
voting  rights,  stock  allocation,  uses  of 
the  loan  money,  and  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

These  trusts  will  be  eligible  for  7(a) 
loan  guarantee  assistance.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes SBA  to  make  loan  guarantees 
to  trusts  in  two  separate  cases:  First, 
trusts  which  are  part  of  ongoing  small 
business  concerns  which  seek  to  finance 
company  growth  through  the  use  of  an 
employee  ownership  trust,  and  second, 
trusts  which  seek  to  purchase  at  least 
51  percent  of  the  stock  of  a  small  busi- 
ness concern,  or  a  concern  whidi  would 
be  a  small  business  once  independently 
owned.  In  both  cases,  the  SBA  may  issue 
regulations  in  addition  to  those  require- 
ments specified  in  the  act,  including,  in 
the  first  case,  a  requirement  that  the 
trust  be  issued  a  reasonable  amount  of 
voting  stock. 

The  title  specifies  a  number  of  guide- 
lines for  the  second  case  in  which  a  trust 
seeks  to  purchase  a  small  business  con- 
cern. In  these  cases,  the  trust  must  sub- 
mit a  plan  which  would  provide  that: 

First,  by  the  time  the  loan  is  repaid,  at 
least  51  percent  of  the  total  stock  of 
the  concern  will  be  owned  by  at  least  51 
percent  of  the  employees;  second,  there 
will  be  a  periodic  review  of  the  role  of 
employees  in  management;  smd  third, 
there  will  be  adequate  management  ex- 
pertise and  continuity  in  the  company. 
In  these  "buy-out"  cases,  SBA  may  issue 
regulations  requiring  that  employees 
must  also  be  allotted  51  percent  of  the 
voting,  as  well  as  total,  stock  of  the  con- 
cern. 

The  conference  substitute  requires 
SBA  to  report  periodically  to  Congress 
on  the  status  of  employee-owned  firms, 
and  on  those  applications  it  has  approv- 
ed or  denied.  The  legislation  also  pro- 
vides that  guarantees  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  directly  to  the  seller 
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of  a  business  when  selling  under  an  in- 
stallment sale  contract,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  a  default  the  seller  has 
the  option  of  first,  paying  SBA  an 
amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  on  the  contract  at  the  time 
of  default  and  reassuming  title  to  the 
business  (SBA  being  relieved  of  all  fur- 
ther obligations),  or  second,  assigning 
to  SBA  the  option  of  assuming  title  to 
the  business  for  an  SBA  lump-sum  pay- 
ment equal  to  90  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing payments  due  on  the  contract. 

Finally,  the  legislation  directs  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  extend- 
ing the  "guarantee-to-seller"  concept  to 
any  purchaser  of  a  small  business  con- 
cern. This  study  is  to  be  completed  by 
AprU  1, 1980. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  conference  report  on  S.  918. 
This  six-title  (»nnibus  bUl  is  a  product 
of  over  2  years  of  work  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

At  this  time,  I  express  my  admiration 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
his  staff,  who,  over  this  rather  elongated 
period  of  time,  managed  to  fashion  a  bill 
which  is  historical  in  the  sense  of  sub- 
stance. I  think  it  will  have  a  profound 
and  beneficial  effect  on  the  operations  of 
the  administration  and,  indeed,  on  small 
business  in  this  country  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
has  been  held  up  for  over  3  ir.ontiis  pend- 
ing resolution  of  one  outstanding  issue. 
That  issue  concerns  the  rates  and  terms 
of  Federal  disaster  loans  provided  by 
SBA  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  more  specifically,  the  eli- 
gibility of  agricultural  enterprise  for  dis- 
aster assistance  from  SBA.  The  primary 
purpose  in  formulating  these  provisions 
was  to  remove  SBA  from  substantial  in- 
volvement in  agricultural  disaster  lend- 
ing, while  insuring  that  no  borrower  cur- 
rently eligible  for  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance would  be  denied  such  assistance 
in  the  future. 

Since  drought-related  crop  loss  was 
considered  to  be  an  eligible  loss  under 
the  SBA  disaster  assistance  program  in 
1977,  the  program  has  grown  by  lea-s 
and  bounds.  In  1977  SBA  wrote  $250  mil- 
lion in  disaster  loans,  and  1978  that  fig- 
ure jumped  to  $2.5  billion  with  over  $1.5 
billion  of  that  going  to  agricultural  en- 
terprises. This  tenfold  jimip  in  the  SBA 
disaster  loan  portfolio  has  placed  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  the  personnel  re- 
source of  the  Agency.  The  SBA  has  nei- 
ther the  resources,  the  experience,  nor 
the  expertise  to  effectively  administer  a 
disaster-loan  program  for  farmers.  That 
program  rightfully  belongs  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  a  compromise  which 
will  remove  SBA  from  substantial  in- 
volvement in  agricultural  disaster  lend- 
ing while  insuring  that  farmers  will  still 
receive  the  same  level  of  Federal  disas- 
ter assistance  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  I  beheve  the  disaster 
provisions  in  S.  918  go  a  long  way  toward 


making  sense  out  of  a  mish-mash  of 
Federal  disaster  lending  programs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  passage  of 
the  disaster  provisions  included  in  this 
bill,  and  with  the  direction  provided  by 
other  provisions  of  S.  918,  SBA  will  be 
able  to  direct  its  efforts  toward  its  pri- 
mary mission:  assisting  this  Nation's  13 
million  small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  briefly  highlight 
some  of  the  important  provisions  of  this 
legislation  that  will  provide  needed  guid- 
ance, and  new  purpose  to  SBA.  Under 
Senator  Nelson's  leadership  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  sought  to  make 
SBA  more  than  just  a  lending  institu- 
tion by  emphasizing  the  agency's  busi- 
ness development  and  advocacy  pro- 
grams. 

Title  I  of  S.  918  provides  authorization 
levels  for  SBA  programs  through  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  conferees,  through  the  use 
of  specific  line-item  authorizations,  have 
directed  SBA  to  emphasize  their  advo- 
cacy, economic  research,  management 
assistance,  prociu«ment  assistance  and 
minority  small  business  programs. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  authorizes 
SBA  to  transfer  a  greater  share  of  the 
lotm  processing  and  monitoring  func- 
tions of  the  7(a)  guaranteed-loan  pro- 
gram to  private-sector  lenders.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  SBA  personnel  are  directly  in- 
volved with  the  agency's  lending  activi- 
ties. Such  a  transfer  of  loan  monitoring 
functions  would  allow  the  Administrator 
to  further  readjust  the  priorities  of  the 
agency. 

One  area  of  pstrtlcular  interest  to  the 
conferees  was  the  management  assist- 
ance function  of  the  Agency.  The  con- 
ferees focused  a  great  deal  of  attention 
on  the  small  business  development  cen- 
ter program.  Over  400,000  businesses  fold 
each  year.  The  most-often-cited  factor 
contributing  to  this  high-failure  rate  is  a 
lack  of  basic  management  and  technical 
skills.  The  small  business  development 
center  program  Is  designed  to  provide 
the  independent  entrepreneur  with  man- 
agement advice  and  counsel. 

Through  a  delivery  network  which  will 
include  universities,  private  consultants 
and  State  and  Federal  agencies,  small 
businesses  will  have  access  to  manage- 
ment and  technical  expertise,  training, 
and  information  which  ciurently  is  not 
available  to  them. 

While  large  businesses  can  afford  to 
have  this  expertise  in-house,  small  busi- 
nesses cannot.  The  assistance  offered  by 
SBDC's  will  help  insure  that  small  busi- 
nesses will  have  the  tools  necessary  to 
perform  effectively  in  our  competitive 
marketplace. 

Considerable  concern  was  expressed, 
both  in  conference  and  during  Senate 
consideration  of  this  bill  last  May,  that 
establishing  these  centers  might  have  a 
detrimental  impact  on  private-sector 
firms  which  provide  management-con- 
sulting services.  Initial  reviews  of  the  ex- 
isting programs  show  that  private-sector 
management  consultants  have  not  been 
harmed  by  the  presence  of  a  SBDC  in 
their  area.  However,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  include  statutory  language  authorizing 


SBDC's  to  utilize  and  compensate  private 
consultants  and  testing  laboratories  as 
part  of  their  overall  program.  Strength- 
ening report  language  on  this  point  was 
also  added. 

I  fully  expect  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee to  closely  monitor  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  SBDC  program  authorized  by 
S.  918  is  a  pilot  program.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  existing 
SBDC's  have  provided  very  necessary 
services.  However,  a  complete  evaluation 
of  the  program  will  be  necessary  before 
any  decision  is  reached  concerning  mak- 
ing this  a  nationwide  program. 

With  respect  to  advocacy,  the  confer- 
ees once  again  urged  SBA  to  become  a 
vigorous  spokesman  for  small  businesses 
within  the  Federal  Government.  To  this 
Senator,  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  worthwhile  services  the  Agency 
can  offer  its  constituency.  It  has  been 
well  over  a  year  since  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  first  SBA  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy.  Since  that  time,  a  significant 
increase  in  personnel  and  other  re- 
sources have  been  allocated  to  the  Ad- 
vocacy OfiQce.  Unfortunately  in  many 
instances,  this  independent  voice  for 
small  business  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  muflBed.  As  legislation 
and  regulations  are  drafted,  small  busi- 
ness seems  still  to  be  most  detrimentally 
effected.  I  believe  SBA  must  be  their 
whistle-blower  and  protector  in  this 
process. 

As  ranking  member  of  both  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  having  jurisdiction 
over  SBA,  I  intend  to  continue  to  closely 
monitor  the  Advocacy  activities  of  the 
agency. 

The  conferees  also  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  economic  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency.  Title  IV  of  S.  918 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  SBA  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  external  small 
business  economic  data  base.  In  fiscal 
year  1980,  $1.5  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  In  October  of 
this  year  Milton  Stewart,  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy,  testified  before 
our  committee.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings  he  indicated  that  substantial 
results  should  be  forthcoming  from  eco- 
nomic research  being  conducted  by  SBA 
by  the  spring  of  1980.  I  look  forward  to 
reviewing  the  results  of  this  research. 
Without  such  salient  data,  SBA  Is  In  no 
position  to  push  for  necessary  changes 
in  Federal  economic  policy. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  new  program  adopted  by 
the  conferees  as  part  of  S.  918.  Section 
118  of  the  bill  would  authorize  SBA  to 
fully  guarantee  debentures  issued  by 
State  and  local  development  companies 
to  finance  projects  to  help  urban  small 
businesses  acquire  land,  construct  build- 
ings or  purchase  equipment  and 
machinery. 

Under  the  program,  the  amount  of  the 
debenture  guaranteed  by  the  SBA  could 
not  exceed  half  of  the  project  cost, 
thereby  necessitating  that  the  remaining 
half  be  supplied  by  private  sources.  This 
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would  provide  substantial  security  to 
the  Federal  Government,  as  few  respon- 
sible private  lenders  would  assume  such 
a  large  exposure  in  an  lusound  com- 
mercial deal. 

This  program  will  help  involve  private 
enterprise  in  the  important  task  of  de- 
veloping the  economic  base  of  our  Na- 
tlcm's  urban  centers.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  private  sector,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  holds  the  key  to  an  effec- 
tive, lasting  solution  to  our  Nation's  ur- 
ban woes.  Permanent,  meaningful  em- 
ployment, not  "make-work"  jobs,  will  be 
created  by  this  proposal. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  agreed 
to  double  the  guarantee  level  of  the  501 
and  502  programs  to  accommodate  this 
new  authority.  I  fully  expect  the  SBA  to 
obligate  the  full  amount  authorized  for 
tills  program. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  a  comprehensive  onmibus 
small  business  bill  which  is  the  result  of 
over  2  years  of  hard  work  and  hard  ne- 
gotiation on  the  part  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  As  in  any 
such  omnibus  legislation,  there  were  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  versions  of  S.  918. 

Each  side  was  required  to  accept  cer- 
tain provisions  and  make  certain  trade- 
ofls  in  order  to  reach  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. I  am  aware  that  one  particular 
House  provision  which  is  included  in 
this  conference  report  is  of  concern  to 
some  of  my  colleagues. 

The  provision  exempts  SBA  from  mak- 
ing interest  differential  payments  on  its 
disaster-loan  fund  to  the  Treasury.  Cur- 
rently, if  SBA  loans  funds  at  an  interest 
rate  below  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  they  are  required  to 
pay  the  difference  between  those  two 
interest  rates  to  the  Treasury. 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
have  consistently  expressed  opposition 
to  this  provision  as  an  accounting  gim- 
mick that  hides  the  true  cost  of  the 
disaster  program.  On  two  occasions 
they  wrote  the  Senate  conferees  urging 
that  the  House  provision  be  dropped. 
Unfortunately,  agreement  had  already 
been  reached  on  this  issue  by  the  con- 
ferees. I  fully  understand  and  agree 
with  Senators  Muskie  and  Bellmon  on 
this  Issue. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  SBA,  I 
believe  this  budgetary  sleight  of  hand 
does  merely  hide  the  true  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  bad  policy.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  hung  tough  on  this  issue  and 
the  Senate  receded. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  inclu- 
sion of  this  one  provision  is  a  sufficient 
reason  to  sacrifice  the  benefits  which  the 
rest  of  the  bill  provides.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  evaluate  the  bill  and  the  sig- 
nificant assistance  it  will  provide  to  small 
business  as  a  whole.  Clearly,  with  our 
economy  in  its  current  disastrous  condi- 
tion, we  must  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
uid  assist  small  business  in  obtaining 
the  resources  necessary  to  survive  and 
w  grow  and  prosper.  This  bill  provides 
wat  assistance  and  encouragement. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  in  its  present 
form.  I  recognize  there  are  some  very 
good  features  of  this  conference  report 
which  will  improve  the  SBA  program, 
but  I  feel  that  there  is  a  problem  here 
that  simply  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Budget  and 
Appropriations  Committees,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  responsible  budgeting  begins 
with  honest  budgeting.  We  must  not  pass 
legislation  designed  to  understate  the 
cost  of  specific  programs — and  that  is 
precisely  what  this  conference  report 
would  do. 

I  appreciate  what  has  just  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  I  appre- 
ciate also  the  position  that  he  took  in  the 
conference. 

What  would  happen  here  if  this  con- 
ference committee  report  is  approved  is 
that  it  would  require  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  SBA  disaster  loan  program.  Under 
this  provision,  an  estimated  $400  million 
of  SBA's  fiscal  year  1980  costs  will  be 
hidden  in  Treasury's  accounts. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  understating  the  cost  of 
the  SBA  program  by  $400  million  and 
hiding  that  money  in  Treasury's  ac- 
counts which  has  the  effect  of  making 
it  appear  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  is  In- 
creased by  that  amount. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  an  estimated  $425 
million  in  SBA's  costs  will  be  concealed 
in  this  same  manner.  The  effect  will  be 
our  endorsement  of  a  deceptive  budget- 
ary practice  and  a  reduction  in  congres- 
sionsil  oversight  over  the  true  budget 
impact  of  the  SBA  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  we  faced 
a  similar  decision  in  conference  with  the 
House  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  second 
budget  resolution.  The  question  there 
was  whether  to  account  for  energy-re- 
lated transportation  initiatives  and  low- 
income  energy  assistance  in  the  energy 
function  or  in  the  transportation  «uid  in- 
come security  functions,  respectively. 
The  Senate  insisted  we  call  transporta- 
tion spending  transportation  spending 
and  assistance  for  the  poor  just  that  and 
leave  in  the  energy  function  only  those 
funds  we  expected  to  be  expended  for 
real  energy  initiatives.  We  simply  can- 
not make  good  decisions  about  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  competing  priorities 
if  we  cannot  identify  real  cbsts  of  those 
priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  just  as  eager  as 
any  Member  of  this  Chamber  to  see  a 
conference  report  along  the  general  lines 
of  this  report  adopted.  It  contains,  as  I 
have  already  said,  important  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  in  support  of  snudl 
business.  It  includes  some  very  important 
reforms  of  the  SBA  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams. And  I  commend  the  conferees  for 
the  progress  they  have  made.  I  had  sin- 
cerely hoped  to  be  able  to  take  the  fioor 
to  congratulate  the  managers  of  this  leg- 
islation on  extracting  important  conces- 
sions from  the  House  of  these  reforms.  I 
am  still  hopeful  to  see  these  reforms  en- 
acted, but  I  shall  oppose  this  conference 
report  until  the  highly  objectionable 
budget  gimmickry  is  struck  from  It. 


This  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  even 
for  the  important  reforms  that  have  been 
made  by  this  report. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  growth  in  spending  for  disas- 
ter-loan assistance  in  recent  years.  In 
fiscal  year  1978,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster-assistance  loan 
voliune  increased  from  $200  million  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  to  a  record  $2.5  bil- 
lion, and  there  was  a  similar  increase  in 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  disaster 
assistance  loans  that  same  year. 

Since  the  fiscal  1978  experience.  Mr. 
President,  some  of  us  have  pressed  the 
Senate  to  make  needed  reforms  in  F>ed- 
eral  disaster  lending  policies — reforms 
to  control  Federal  costs  and  cut  down  on 
fraud  and  abuse.  The  Senate  made  head- 
way in  this  area  in  May  of  last  year  by 
passing  S.  918.  the  Small  Business  Act 
Amendments  of  1979.  the  very  bill  which 
is  the  basis  for  the  conference  agreement 
which  is  before  us  now. 

The  disaster  loan  provisions  in  that 
bill  were  presented  to  the  Senate  as  a 
carefully  constructed  compromise  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  problem  of  dupli- 
cative Farmers'  Home  and  SBA  disaster 
lending  activities.  While  not  the  ideal 
solution,  in  my  view,  since  they  do  not 
go  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  like  to  go,  this  compromise  made 
the  Farmers'  Home  and  SBA  programs 
so  substantially  similar  with  respect  to 
interest  rates  and  a  credit  elsewhere  test 
as  to  aUow  a  requirement  that  agricul- 
tural enterprises  first  seek  Farmers' 
Home  disaster  loan  assistance  before 
being  eligible  for  such  assistance  at  SBA. 
Similar  provisions  were  contained  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  These  reforms  are  in- 
cluded in  this  conference  report — but 
we  are  told  that  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  program  reform  is  fiscal  foolishness. 
The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  will  say : 
At  long  last,  we  are  taking  steps  to  shore 
up  the  more  obvious  pitfalls  in  these 
programs,  but  in  the  process  we  intend 
to  insure  that,  in  the  future,  it  will  not 
be  as  easy  to  tell  just  how  much  this 
SBA  program  costs. 

Our  efforts  to  restrain  Government 
spending  are  at  stake  here.  The  pressure 
to  reform  these  programs  began  with 
the  obvious  pressure  the  program  was 
placing  on  the  budget.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  program  advocates,  reducing 
the  apparent  cost  of  the  program  by 
$400  million  this  year  and  by  an  even 
greater  amount  next  year,  is  desirable 
and  should  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
for  continuing  examination  of  program 
operations. 

However,  nothing  could  be  more 
deadly  to  fiscal  responsibility  than  to 
allow  a  practice  to  grow  and  spread 
whereby  hiding  the  true  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams is  accepted.  Potentially  this  pol- 
icy, if  universally  adopted,  will  under- 
state program  costs  throughout  Govern- 
ment by  $8.4  billion  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
figure.  If  we  allow  this  policy  to  be 
adopted  and  become  universal  through- 
out Government,  it  will  imderestimate 
cost  of  all  the  various  progrsons  by  $9.2 
billion  and  each  year  that  figure  would 
grow. 

In  fact,  by  shifting  this  cost  to  Treas- 
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ury  accoiints,  our  own  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  appropria- 
tions for  the  SBA  disaster  loan  program 
may  not  be  required  for  another  3  years. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  think  of  what  we 
are  doing  here.  If  we  go  the  direction  of 
this  conference  report.  It  means  that 
enough  money  will  be  available  to  SBA 
so  that  they  will  not  need  to  come  back 
for  a  review  of  their  program  or  for  an- 
other appropriation  for  probably  3  years. 

If  this  conference  report  is  adopted  in 
its  present  form  it  will  thus  be  years 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
any  other  committee  of  Congress  is  like- 
ly to  take  a  look  at  the  SBA  operation. 

This  would  not  only  misstate  the  cost 
of  the  program,  but  would  deprive  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  regular  annual  review  of 
program  costs  so  important  to  effective 
oversight.  Program  costs  could  sky- 
rocket, as  they  did  in  fiscal  year  1978, 
and  escape  congressional  attention  for 
a  number  of  years.  Furthermore,  you 
can  be  sure  that  next  year  someone 
would  point  how  well  the  reforms  enacted 
this  year  were  working — after  all,  the 
cost  of  the  program  would  surely  de- 
crease, no  matter  whether  the  volume 
of  loans  continued  to  increase  dra- 
matically. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  not 
allow  this  practice  to  become  established. 
This  precedent  must  never  be  allowed 
to  begin. 

This  is  a  bad  provision,  Mr.  President. 
From  time  to  time,  we  find  that  we  in- 
advertently account  for  our  expenditures 
in  a  way  which  is  confusing,  and  which 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  cost  of 
various  activities  funded  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  We  do  our  level  best  to 
correct  these  inaccuracies,  as  they  are 
discovered.  I  shall  not  support  deliber- 
ately, and  with  premeditation,  passing  a 
law  to  seemingly  reduce  the  cost  of  a 
program,  simply  by  requiring  some  hid- 
den part  of  the  Federal  budget  to  bear 
the  cost. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  unsound  budgetary  practices  the 
Senate  has  ever  faced.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  conference  report 
and,  if  it  is  rejected,  I  hope  to  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Muskie,  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  is  identical  in  every  respect 
except  it  will  continue  the  present  prac- 
tice of  requiring  the  SBA  to  show  the 
full  costs  of  their  programs  as  other  pro- 
grams do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  my 
good  friend  and  supporter  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  has  covered  the  issues  raised 
by  this  conference  report,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  consideration  of  the  re- 
port unduly. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
peat at  least  some  of  the  principal  points 
he  makes  in  order  that  by  emphasizing 
them  we  might  have  some  assurance  that 
those  points  come  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  strongly 
objecting  to  one  section  of  this  confer- 


ence report.  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance 
because  of  the  respect  I  have  for  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  and  for  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Weicker,  both  of  wh(»n  imdertook  to 
press  the  Budget  Committee's  concerns, 
which  I  am  about  to  discuss  and  which 
Senator  Bellmok  has  discussed,  on  the 
conference  committee.  If  they  could 
have  had  their  way  we  would  not  be  here 
debating  this  issue  this  afternoon.  I 
would  like  to  make  that  very  clear  for 
the  Record. 

I  realize  that  they  have  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  legislation,  which  has 
been  in  conference  since  May  23  of  last 
year. 

I  do  not  desire  to  endanger  enactment 
of  the  important  reforms  directed  at  re- 
ducing the  overlap  and  duplication  in 
the  disaster  loan  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  However,  as 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  contained  in 
this  bill  is  a  provision — shaving  nothing 
to  do  with  the  design  or  operation  of  the 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration— that  would  enact  into  law  a 
specious  budgetary  practice  with  a  sig- 
nicant  mischief-making  potential. 

Section  113  of  this  bUl  would  establish 
a  precedent  for  the  policy  that  the  cost 
of  Federal  direct  loan  programs,  as  re- 
flected in  the  budget,  should  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  borrowing  that  the  Gov- 
vemment  must  undertake  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  loans.  Such  a  policy  is  con- 
trary to  widely-accepted  principles  of 
government  finance.  It  is  contrary  to 
GAO,  OMB,  and  Treasury  Department 
policy.  It  is  opposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. It  is  contrary  to  truth  in 
budgeting.  It  is  contrary  to  the  views  of 
the  Senate  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committee.  And  it  should  be  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Section 
113  came  from  the  House  bill.  It  was  not 
in  the  bill  that  the  Senate  passed  on 
May  16,  and  it  should  not  be  in  any  bill 
that  the  Senate  passes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
this  section  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  To 
accomplish  this  under  the  Senate's  rules, 
the  Senate  must  first  defeat  the  confer- 
ence report.  Following  such  action,  I 
would  Intend  to  offer  immediately  an 
amendment  identical  to  the  conference 
agreement  except  for  the  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 113. 

Mr.  President,  section  113  of  S.  918 
would  exempt  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  the  requirement, 
which  it  has  had  since  the  inception  of 
the  program,  that  It  pay  Interest  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  outstanding  cash  dis- 
bursements from  the  disaster  loan  fimd. 

The  expenditures  from  this  fund,  as 
found  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  ap- 
pendix, are  primarily  for  the  cost  of 
physical  and  nonphysical  disaster  loans 
and  for  an  interest  payment  to  the 
Treasury.  The  costs  of  the  program  are 
financed,  first  of  all,  through  repayments 
on  disaster  loans  made  in  previous  years, 
from  downward  adjustments  of  obliga- 
tions made  in  prior  years,  and  from  the 


unobligated  balance  in  the  fund.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  the  financing  elements  outlined 
above,  is  provided  through  direct  ap- 
propriations. In  recent  years  appropri- 
ations have  been  substantial.  In  fiscal 
year  1978,  $2.6  billion  was  appropriated, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1979,  $1^  billion  was 
provided. 

Smce  the  inception  of  this  program, 
section  4(c)  (5)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  has  required  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury,  following  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the 
outstanding  cash  disbursements  from 
both  the  disaster  loan  fund  and  the  busi- 
ness loan  and  investment  fund.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  these  payments  is  required 
by  law  to  be  equal  to  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  interest- 
bearing  marketable  public  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  as  calculated  for  the  month  of 
September  preceding  the  fiscal  year. 

Section  113  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment would,  if  enacted,  modify  existing 
law  so  that  the  requirement  to  pay  in- 
terest to  the  Treasury  would  apply  only 
to  the  business  loan  and  investment  fund. 
It  would  no  longer  apply  to  the  disaster 
loan  fund.  And,  according  to  the  admin- 
istration's interpretation  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Administration 
could  no  longer  be  required  to  make  this 
interest  payment  to  the  Treasury. 

The  result  would  be  to  lower  the  ap- 
parent cost  of  the  disaster  loan  program 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  interest  pay- 
ment. CBO  has  estimated  the  size  of  this 
interest  payment  at  over  $400  million  in 
fiscal  year  1980,  at  about  $425  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  at  almost  $450  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982.  As  interest  rates 
are  rising,  these  amounts  seem  likely  to 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  real  effect 
of  this  change?  Is  it  merely  technical?  Is 
this  merely  a  bookkeeping  transaction 
without  meaning?  Unfortunately.  Mr. 
President,  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

The  results  of  this  change  would  be 
substantive  and  far-reaching.  First,  ex- 
empting SBA  from  this  payment  would 
have  such  a  major  effect  upon  SBA  dis- 
aster loan  financing  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  SBA 
would  not  have  to  seek  additional  dis- 
aster loan  appropriations  until  around 
fiscal  year  1984,  all  as  a  result  of  this 
budgetary  gimmick.  Does  the  Senate  de- 
sire that  the  financing  of  the  disaster 
loan  fund  become  entirely  self-sufficient 
for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time? 
Does  the  Senate  wish  this  program  to  be 
entirely  exempt  from  the  scrutiny  ot  the 
appropriations  process? 

I  would  hope  not,  Mr.  President.  The 
costs  of  SBA's  programs,  like  the  costs  of 
all  other  Federal  programs,  are  very  real. 
The  Appropriations  Committee,  there- 
fore, must  be  aware  of  them,  must  give 
them  proper  oversight,  and  must  provide 
for  them  In  appropriations  bills.  And  the 
budget  must  account  for  them  in  their 
proper  place,  as  costs  incurred  by  the 
SBA  disaster  loan  program.  As  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  few  moments,  this  is  in 
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accordance  both  with  widely  accepted 
principles  of  government  finance  and 
with  simple  commonsense  that  say  the 
Government  should  acknowledge  to  the 
public  the  cost  of  what  it  is  doing. 

In  addition  to  removing  the  program 
from  the  scrutiny  of  the  appropriation 
process,  this  gimmick  would  distort  the 
apparent  cost  of  this  program  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  budget.  It  would  lower 
the  apparent  cost  of  the  disaster  loan 
program  by  about  $400  million  per  year. 
It  would  lower  the  apparent  cost  of  com- 
munity and  regional  development  pro- 
grams in  budget  fimction  450  by  about 
$400  million  per  year.  And  it  would  in- 
crease the  apparent  net  interest  costs  of 
the  Federal  CJovemment  as  presented  in 
the  Treasury  Department's  budget  and 
in  function  900,  Interest,  by  about  $400 
million  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  small 
amounts  we  are  talking  about.  CBO  esti- 
mates the  fiscal  year  1980  interest  pay- 
ments from  off-budget  agencies  to  the 
Treasury  to  be  about  $5.7  billion  and 
Intragovemmental  Interest  from  on- 
budget  agencies  to  be  $2.7  billion.  By  fis- 
cal year  1984,  CBO  estimates  that  these 
two  figures  will  increase  to  $10.5  and  $3.7 
billion  respectively,  assimiing  a  continu- 
ation of  current  law.  If  the  policy 
espoused  by  the  conference  report  were 
adopted  generally,  the  relative  magni- 
tudes of  agency  and  Treasury  budgets 
would  be  distorted  by  more  than  $8  bU- 
llon  In  fiscal  year  1980  and  by  more  than 
$14  billion  by  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
issue  with  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Small  Business 
Committees.  Some  important  points  have 
been  raised  about  certain  assumptions 
and  facts  underlying  the  line  of  reason- 
ing that  I  have  just  set  forth,  and  I  would 
like  to  address  these  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

First,  I  have  been  asked  why  there  is 
any  more  reason  to  assume  that  direct 
loans  should  be  financed  through  gov- 
ernment borrowing  than  it  is  to  assume 
that  they  should  be  financed  out  of  the 
revenues  from  taxation.  Now  that  is  an 
interesting  question.  It  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion. And  I  should  like  to  answer  it.  The 
answer  requires  careful  consideration  of 
basic  principles  of  government  finance. 
The  Issue  really  is  "when  should  govern- 
ments borrow?"  This  is  an  issue  that  has 
been  thought  about  and  analyzed  for 
many  years.  There  has  emerged  a  wide- 
spread agreement  among  government  fi- 
nance experts  of  all  political  persua- 
sions—setting aside  for  the  moment  the 
problems  of  stabilization  policy— that 
government  investment  programs  creat- 
ing benefits  extending  many  years  Into 
the  future  should  be  financed  by  borrow- 
ing. The  logic  behind  this  conclusion  is 
that  payment  for  such  a  program  should 
be  spread  over  time  into  the  future  com- 
mensurate with  the  extension  into  the 
future  of  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
And  this  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
with  the  SBA  disaster  loan  program. 
These  loan  dollars  are  meant  to  be  used 
for  capital  Investment  purposes.  A  hwne 
or  a  business  rebuilt  with  an  SBA  dlsas- 
wc  loan  will  be  used  for  many  years.  The 


benefits  of  that  loan  will  extend  far  into 
the  future. 

The  alternatives  for  financing  the  SBA 
disaster  loan  program  are  taxation  and 
borrowing.  What  criteria  should  deter- 
mine the  govemmmt's  choice  between 
these  two  methods  of  finance?  James 
Buchanan,  a  widely  respected  economist 
frran  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  has 
written,  and  I  quote: 

These  criteria  must  be  drawn  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  government  expendi- 
ture to  be  financed.  The  major  distinction 
between  the  two  methods  lies  In  the  location 
of  the  real  cost  or  burden  In  time,  with  the 
tax  method  concentrating  this  cost  In  the 
current  or  Initial  period  and  the  borrowing 
method  postponing  tbls  cost  until  some  later 
periods.  This  basic  difference  allows  some 
reasonably  definite  rules  to  be  laid  down  con- 
cerning the  choice.  For  those  public  expen- 
ditures or  outlays  that  are  expected  to  yield 
up  all  or  a  major  portion  of  public  service 
benefits  In  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time, 
taxation  should  be  employed.  Clearly,  resort 
to  borrowing  to  finance  ^)endlng  of  this  na- 
ture will  simply  exploit  future  taxpayers  for 
the  benefit  of  current  public  beneficiaries. . . . 

Real  borrowing,  as  a  method  of  financing 
public  services,  should,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  the  financing  of  public  expiendlture  proj- 
ects that  are  expected  to  yield  benefits  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  ITiat  is,  those  that 
are  expected  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature. 
Here  the  analogy  with  the  private  economy 
Is  quite  close.  Business  enterprises  normally 
borrow,  that  is  sell  bonds,  to  finance  capital 
expansion  programs.  Borrowing  is  accepted 
as  an  appropriate  method  of  financing  out- 
lays that  are  bunched  in  time  and  are  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  equipment  which 
wiU  last  over  a  long  period.  The  principle  of 
amortizing  the  debt  over  the  period  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  project  is  accepted  in  busi- 
ness, and  this  principle  is  also  applicable  to 
government  units. 

The  appropriate  rules  for  choosing  be- 
tween taxation  and  real  borrowing  have,  to 
some  extent,  been  Incorporated  in  tradi- 
tional fiscal  practices.  Borrowing  Is  limited 
to  the  financing  of  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures and  to  the  financing  of  'capital' 
projects. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by 
another  distinguished  economist,  Rich- 
ard Musgrave  of  Harvard  University.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  Professor  Musgrave's 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Analysis 

To  lUiwtrate  the  point,  consider  a  project 
whose  services  become  available  In  equal  in- 
stallments over  three  periods.  Also,  suppooe 
that  the  life  (or  residency)  span  of  each 
generation  covers  three  periods,  and  that  the 
IKtpulatlon  is  stable.  Finally,  assume  that 
loans  advanced  by  any  one  generation  must 
be  repaid  within  its  life  span.  In  each  period 
the  benefits  accrue  to  three  generations,  in- 
cluding generations  1.  2,  3  In  the  first  period; 
2.  3.  4  in  second;  and  3.  4.  6  in  the  third 
period.  To  contribute  their  proper  share, 
generations  1  and  5  should  each  pay  one- 
ninth  of  the  cost;  generations  2  and  4  should 
each  pay  two-ninths;  and  generation  3  should 
pay  three-ninths.  Let  us  now  suppose  that 
the  total  cost  is  $100.  and  that  it  is  to  be  al- 
located accordingly.  To  simplify  matters,  we 
will  disregard  the  allocation  of  Interest  cost. 

The  entire  outlay  of  9100  must  be  raised 
and  spent  in  the  first  period.  Of  this,  $33.3  is 
obtained  by  taxation,  dlvldml  equally  be- 


tween generations  1,  2,  and  3.  The  remainder 
is  obtained  by  loans  from  generations  3  and 
3.  There  can  be  no  loans  from  generation  1 
owing  to  our  nUe  that  each  generation  must 
be  repaid  during  its  life  span.  In  the  second 
period,  tax  revenue  is  again  $33.3.  contrib- 
uted now  by  generations  2,  3  and  4;  the 
debt  held  by  generation  2  is  retired  in  full, 
and  locms  of  $16.6  are  advanced  by  genera- 
tion 4  to  retire  part  of  the  debt  held  by  gen- 
eration 3.  In  the  third  period,  the  tax  rev- 
enue of  $33.3  is  contributed  by  generations 
3,  4,  and  5.  It  is  used  to  retire  the  remainder 
of  the  debt  held  by  generations  3  and  4.  In 
retrospect,  the  total  cost  has  been  divided 
between  the  five  generations  in  accordance 
with  benefits  received.  Loan  finance  in  this 
case  not  only  provided  credit  to  taxpayers 
but  resulted  in  a  bona  fide  division  of  the 
cost  between  generations — a  result  impoesi- 
ble  to  seciire  through  tax  finance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  so,  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  clear  that  we  are  on  solid  ground 
in  assuming  that  the  financing  of  a  di- 
rect loan  program  such  as  the  SBA  dis- 
aster loan  program  is  through  borrow- 
ing and  not  from  taxation.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  Government's  bor- 
rowing cost  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
overall  cost  of  this  program.  If  the  Sen- 
ate passes  this  conference  report  on  S. 
918,  then  the  Senate  would  be  endorsing 
a  departure  from  sound  and  widely  ac- 
cepted principles  of  Government  finance. 
A  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  now  stands,  is  a 
vote  for  a  policy  of  budgetary  deception. 
I  do  not  feel  the  Senate  should  be  a  party 
to  such  action. 

A  second  point  that  came  up  in  my  dis- 
cussion with  the  chairmam  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Senate  and  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees  is  the  contention  that 
interest  payments  are  not  required  for 
all  Government  loan  programs.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  allegation  I  will  simply 
say  that  in  actual  fact,  almost  all  Gov- 
ernment direct  loan  programs  do  pay 
interest  to  the  Treasury.  The  following 
is  a  list  suppUed  to  me  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  39  public  enterprise 
funds  that  make  interest  payments  to 
the  Treasury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Ptjblic  Enterpkise  Funds       ^ 
ptjkds  appropeiateo  to  thx  presmemt 

International  Development  Assistance : 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGKICD1,TT7RX 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Price  sup- 
port and  related  programs:  Reimbursement. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Ru- 
ral communication  development  fund. 

Farmers  Home  Administration : 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund. 

Rural  housing  Insurance  fund. 

Rural  development  insurance  fund. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  COMKERCX 

Economic  Development  Administration: 
Economic  Development  Revolving  Fund. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmo^herlc  Admin- 
istration :  Fisheries  loan  fund. 

DEPABTICENT    OF    DEFENSK— CIVIL 

The  Panama  Canal  Corporation:  Panama 
Canal  Company. 

DEPAKTICENT    OF  HEALTH  AND  HITMAN  SBIVICSS 

Health  Resources  Administration: 
Nurse  training  fund. 
Health  education  loans. 
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DIPAXTICKNT    OF    THZ    CNTEUOR 

Water  and  Power  Resources  Service: 

Colorado  Biver  Basin  project. 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

DEPAKTMZNT    Or    EDUCATION 

Office  ot  PDstsecondary  Education:  College 
housing  loans. 

Dn>AXTMKNT     OF    ENmCT 

Power  Marketing  Administrations: 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  fund. 
Colorado    river    basins   power   marlceUng 
fund.  Wester. 

OIPARTIUNTOr    HOTTBIIfG    AND    T7KBAN 
DEVKLOPMZNT 

Housing  Programs: 

Revolving  fund  (liquidating  programs). 

Federal  Housing  Administration  fund. 

Ijow-rent  public  housing — loans  and  other 
expenses. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handlc^ped 
fund. 

QoTemment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion: 

Management  and  liquidating  functions 
fund. 

Si>eclal  assistance  functions  fund. 

Emergency  mortgage  purchase  assistance. 

Community  Planning  and  Development: 
Urban  renewal  programs. 

New  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion: New  communities  fimd. 

VITlaANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

Veterans  reopened  Insurance  fund. 
Direct  loan  revolving  fund. 
Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund. 

OTHXB   INBBPENDENT   AGENCIES 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency: 
National  flood  Insurance  fund. 

NaUonal  Credit  Union  Administration: 
Central  liquidity  facility. 

Small  Business  Administration: 

Disaster  loan  fund. 

Business  loan  and  Investment  fimd. 

Lease  guarantees  revolving  fund. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  fund. 

OfT-BUDCET  rXDESAL  ENTITIES 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Rural  electrification  and  telephone  revolv- 
ing fund. 

Bural  telephone  bank. 

Postal  Service:  Postal  Service. 

United  States  Railway  Association:  Re- 
gional rail  reorganization  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  of  these  existing 
programs.  Mr.  President,  pay  interest  to 
Treasury.  Moreover,  it  is  OMB  and 
Treasury  policy  that  all  new  loan  pro- 
grams should  follow  this  practice. 
Therefore,  adoption  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  SBA  disaster  loan  fund — which 
has  made  such  payments  since  its  in- 
ception— should  now  be  exempted  would 
be  to  take  a  step  away  frwn  a  policy  of 
full  budgetary  disclosure.  It  would  set  an 
unfortunate  precedent  that  others 
might  be  only  too  eager  to  follow. 

The  program  most  analogous  to  the 
SBA  disaster  loan  fund  is  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  emergency  loan 
program.  This  is  financed  out  of  the 
agricultural  credit  insurance  fund, 
which  does  make  interest  payments  to 
the  Treasury.  And  was  included  in  this 
list  I  Just  recited. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  the  policy  of  both  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  the  cost  of  di- 
rect loan  programs  should  reflect  inter- 
est expenses.  The  handbook  on  account- 
ing principles  and  standards  of  the  Gen- 


eral Accounting  Office  contains  the  fol- 
lowing instructions: 

For  agency  programs  or  activities  financed 
by  advances  or  borrowings  from  the  Treasury 
on  which  Interest  is  required  by  law  to  be 
paid,  the  interest  costs  Incurred  and  paid 
shall  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  costs  which  are  paid  by  the 
agency. 

Where  there  Is  no  requirement  to  pay  the 
interest  costs  on  the  government's  invest- 
ment and  an  agency  Is  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  services  or  sale  of  property  out- 
side the  government  for  revenues,  a  deter- 
mination should  be  made  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  costs.  When  they  are  sig- 
nificant In  relation  to  the  financial  results 
of  operation  otherwise  determined,  their 
omission  from  the  accounts  and  financial 
statements  results  in  a  seriously  Incomplete 
disclosure  of  the  costs  of  performance  and 
of  the  net  financial  results.  In  such  circum- 
stances, and  when  an  Interest  factor  is  in- 
cluded in  revenues  obtained  from  sales  made 
or  services  rendered,  the  Interest  costs  should 
be  determined,  included  in  the  accounts, 
and  reported  in  the  financial  statements. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  a  clearly  defined  policy  on  this  sub- 
ject as  well.  This  policy  is  stated  in  cir- 
cular A-70,  which  directs  the  heads  of 
executive  depfirtments  and  agencies  to 
"include  all  revenues  and  expenses" 
whenever  they  propose  legislation  to  ex- 
tend, revise  or  create  a  Federal  revolving 
fund  credit  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  complete  text  of  the  GAO  re- 
quirements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GAO  Requirements 
(K)  nrrxRXST 

Interest  is  a  cost  generaUy  applicable  to 
all  Federal  Government  expenditures.  This 
concept  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's disbursements  are  made  from  a 
single  pool  of  funds  In  the  Federal  Treasury 
which  are  not  earmarked  as  to  source  or  use. 
If  funds  disbursed  for  any  given  purpose 
had  not  been  so  disbursed,  they  could  have 
been  applied  to  repay  or  reduce  borrowings, 
with  a  consequent  savings  in  Interest  costs. 

Interest  as  a  coat  when  required  to  be  paid 

For  agency  programs  or  activities  financed 
by  advances  or  borrowings  from  the  Treasury 
on  which  interest  Is  required  by  law  to  be 
paid,  the  Interest  costs  incurred  and  paid 
shall  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  costs  which  are  paid  by  the 
agency. 

If  the  interest  required  to  be  paid  by  an 
agency  Is  significantly  less  than  the  Interest 
cost  to  the  Treasury,  the  difference  should 
be  accounted  for  as  an  additional  Interest 
cost  In  accordance  with  the  same  principles 
as  those  applicable  to  agency  programs  to 
which  significant  interest  costs  apply  but 
are  not  required  by  law  to  be  paid. 
Interest  as  a  cost  tohen  not  required  to  be 
paid 

Where  there  is  no  requirement  to  pay  the 
interest  costs  on  the  Government's  invest- 
ment and  an  agency  Is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  services  or  sale  of  property  out- 
side the  Government  for  revenues,  a  deter- 
mination should  be  made  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  costs.  When  they  are  signifi- 
cant in  relation  to  the  financial  results  of 
operation  otherwise  determined,  their 
omission  from  the  accounts  and  financial 
statements  results  in  a  seriously  Incomplete 
disclosure  ot  the  costs  of  performance  and 
of  the  net  financial  results. 


In  such  circumstances,  and  when  an  In- 
terest factor  is  Included  In  revenues  ob- 
tained from  sales  made  or  services  rendered, 
the  Interest  costs  should  be  determined,  in- 
cluded in  the  accounts,  and  reported  in  the 
financial  statements. 

( 1 )  The  interest  cost  for  each  year  should 
be  determined  on  the  net  Federal  investment 
in  the  program  or  activity  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  on  the  net  additions  to  such 
investment  during  the  year.  Accumulated  net 
income  or  deficit  should  not  be  Included  in 
the  Interest  base. 

(2)  The  rate  of  Interest  to  be  used  should 
be  one  \/hich  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
annually  determines  to  be  representative  of 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  for  borrowing  for 
such  investments.  If  the  United  States  hat 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  with 
maturities  reasonably  comparable  to  the 
estimated  period  for  which  the  Federal  funds 
are  invested,  the  Secretary  should  consider 
the  average  yields  on  such  obligations  in 
determining  the  Interest  rates. 

(3)  Interest  determined  to  be  applicable 
to  an  Investment  In  property  being  con- 
structed should  be  added  to  construction 
costs  as  Interest  during  construction:  after 
such  property  is  placed  in  service,  the  inter- 
est should  be  classified  as  an  operating  cost 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  agencies  perform- 
ing services  or  producing  products  mainly  for 
use  within  the  Government  Include  interest 
In  their  accounts  or  disclose  it  as  a  cost  in 
their  financial  statements.  However,  cost  data 
for  such  activities  used  in  making  compar- 
isons for  purposes  of  management  decisions 
(such  as  on  make-or-buy  alternatives) 
should  Include  an  interest  factor  whether  or 
not  recorded  In  the  accounts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  so.  Mr.  President, 
the  two  preceding  points  clearly  affirm 
the  validity  of  the  need  to  have  the  in- 
terest costs  of  direct  loan  programs  at- 
tributed to  the  programs  themselves,  and 
not  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

There  is  another  reason  for  having 
these  programs  make  interest  payments, 
Mr.  President,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
program  control  by  the  Congress  and 
OMB.  These  direct  loans  are  repaid  with 
interest.  As  a  result,  the  revolving  loan 
funds  can  build  up  to  sizable  amounts 
unless  the  funds  pay  interest  to  Treas- 
ury. For  example,  if  Congress  makes  a 
billion  dollar  appropriation  for  a  direct 
loan  program  and  this  money  Is  used  to 
make  20-year  loans  at  10  percent  inter- 
est, by  the  time  the  loans  are  paid  back 
In  20  years  a  total  of  $2.3  billion  will 
have  been  repaid  to  the  Government.  If 
the  congressional  budget  and  appropria- 
tions processes  are  to  retain  effective 
control  over  these  programs,  they  cannot 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  huge  surpluses 
of  this  kind. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue,  Mr.  President. 
Two  years  ago  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  11445,  the  Small  Business  Amend- 
ments of  1978  contained  an  identical 
provision.  On  October  II,  1978,  when 
the  conference  report  was  before  the 
Senate,  I  pointed  out  that  a  section  of 
the  agreement  "would  remove  from  the 
law  the  requirement  that  the  SBA  dis- 
aster loan  fund  pay  interest  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  outstanding  loans.  That  means," 
I  noted,  "that  the  budget  for  SBA  would 
no  longer  show  the  costs  of  financing  Its 
own  program.  An  estimated  $0.3  billion 
of  the  SBA  costs  would  be  shifted  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasury.  This  gimmick, 
of  course,  would  not  save  one  dime  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Its  only  effect  would 
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be  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  Congress 
and  the  public  to  learn  the  true  cost  of 
this  program."  The  President  subse- 
quently vetoed  the  bill. 

Last  year,  the  pending  bill  began  its 
passage  through  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  interest  payment  section  to 
which  I  object  was  not  in  the  Senate- 
passed  legislation,  but  it  was  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  On  June  21, 1979,  Sen- 
ator Bellmon  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Senate  conferees  expressing  our  concerns 
about  several  provisions  in  the  House 
bill. 

"The  first  and  perhaps  most  serious 
problem,"  we  wrote,  "is  that  the  Jime  12 
agreement  accepts  a  House  provision  ex- 
empting SBA  from  the  requirement  that 
it  pay  interest  to  Treasury  on  Its  out- 
standing disaster  loan  borrowings.  Under 
the  provision,  the  SBA  would  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  interest  free,  and  then 
loan  those  funds  to  private  businesses 
and  individuals  at  an  average  interest 
rate  close  to  the  Government's  cost  of 
capital.  SBA  would  then  retain  the  inter- 
est payments  it  received  on  its  own  loans, 
reducing  both  the  apparent  cost  and 
budget  imp{u:t  of  its  programs.  In  this 
manner,  the  cost  of  the  interest  subsidy 
granted  to  SBA  disaster  loan  borrowers 
would  no  longer  appear  on  SBA's  books 
but  would  be  'hidden'  in  Treasury 
accounts. 

"The  provision  would  not  save  either 
disaster  victims  or  taxpayers  1  cent.  All 
it  would  do  is  utilize  a  cosmetic  account- 
ing gimmick  to  deceive  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  as  to  the  true  cost  of 
SBA's  disaster  loan  program,  and  deprive 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Congress  of  a  valuable  form  of  program 
oversight." 

On  October  4,  we  wrote  to  the  con- 
ferees again.  Again  we  expressed  our 
concerns  about  the  interest  payment 
provisions : 

We  understand  that  the  proposed  confer- 
ence agreement  would  enact  Into  law  an  un- 
sound budgetary  procedure  which  Is  strongly 
objectionable:  Namely,  the  exemption  of 
SBA  from  the  requirement  that  It  pay  Inter- 
est to  Treasury  on  Its  outstanding  disaster 
lo<m  borrowings.  This  accounting  gimmick, 
by  lowering  the  apparent  cost  of  the  SBA 
disaster  loan  program,  would  deceive  both 
the  Congress  and  the  public  as  to  its  true 
cost,  could  deprive  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  a  valuable  form  of  program  over- 
sight and  would  damage  the  Integrity  of  the 
Federal  budget.  We  hope  that  this  provision, 
section  ill  of  the  House  bill,  will  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  conference  agreement. 

So  the  Senate  conferees  were  on  no- 
tice, Mr.  President,  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's deep  concern  about  this  attempt 
to  legislate  a  specious  budgetary  practice. 
Time  and  again  Senator  Bellhon  and  I 
have  objected  to  this,  and  yet  here  it  is 
in  this  conference  report  that  is  before 
the  Senate  today. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  again 
serve  notice  that  when  the  debate  on 
this  conference  report  has  been  com- 
pleted I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  conference  report  and  substitute  for 
it  a  bill  that  is  Identical  in  all  respects 
except  for  the  deletion  of  section  113. 

The  reasons  for  deleting  this  provision 
are  clear,  Mr.  President.  Section  113  has 


nothing  to  do  with  the  design  or  opera- 
tion of  SBA  programs.  But  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  budget  and  appro- 
priations processes.  The  leadership  of 
these  committees  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  feel  so  strongly  about  this  issue  that 
we  are  asking  the  Senate  not  to  pass  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form,  but  to 
reject  the  conference  report,  then  to  de- 
lete section  113,  and  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

Section  113  is  bad  public  policy.  It 
should  be  rejected  for  many  reasons: 

The  true  cost  of  this  program  would 
be  concealed.  As  much  as  one-fourth 
of  the  total  cost  would  not  be  shown.  In- 
formed decisionmaking  depends  upon 
accurate  information  about  the  true  cost 
of  programs  competing  for  limited  pub- 
lic resources. 

It  would  set  an  imfortunate  precedent. 
Other  Federal  agencies  with  loan  pro- 
grams now  pay  interest  to  the  Treasury. 
If  the  policy  in  S.  918  were  followed  in- 
stead, the  $8.4  biUion  cost  now  properly 
assigned  to  the  Government  programs 
could  all  be  hidden  in  Treasury  accoimts. 
The  true  costs  of  those  programs  would 
be  grossly  understated. 

It  would  decresae  the  likelihood  of 
congressional  scrutiny.  If  this  and  other 
revolving  loan  funds  were  no  longer  re- 
quired to  make  interest  payments  to 
Treasury,  many  of  these  programs  would 
not  need  any  new  appropriations.  They 
could  use  their  receipts  from  loan  re- 
pa3mients  for  program  expansion.  Con- 
gressional and  executive  scrutiny  might 
diminish  accordingly. 

I  think  that  the  essential  analysis  of 
this  issue  has  been  made  by  Senator 
Bellmon  and  I  have  tried  to  back  that 
up.  I  do  not  think  that,  insofar  as  Sena- 
tors Bellmon  and  Wbickir  are  con- 
cerned, any  further  discussion  on  our 
part  could  add  to  their  understanding  of 
this  Issue.  I  think  they  vmderstand  it 
clearly.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
reaching  any  other  senatorial  ears  at  this 
point,  in  any  case.  But  the  issue  is  clear. 
It  is  a  longstanding  one.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  been  making  it  for  several 
years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  wilUng  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time.  I  do  not  see  much 
need  in  my  taking  much  more  time,  un- 
less a  question  should  arise  in  additional 
discussions  to  which  I  ought  to  address 
myself. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows  from  his  long  experience  here,  the 
conference  report  that  is  before  us  is  as 
a  consequence  of  the  hearings  and  delib- 
erations by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  hearings, 
markup,  debate,  and  action  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

We  went  into  conference  with  134  Items 
in  disagreement. 

There  was  an  item  on  which  the  House 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  felt  very  strongly.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 


Congressman  Smith.  Congressman  Smith 
was  not  prepared  to  yield  on  the  point 
at  issue. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  the  Senator 
recognizes  this  provisl(Xi  was  not  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

There  Is  not  much  more  I  can  say  other 
than  after  lengthy  consideration  we  re- 
solved every  issue  we  could.  This  one 
issue  was  unresolvable  and  so  there  it 
stands.  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon) .  We  have  a  procedure  here  in  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  re- 
quired, by  current  statute,  to  appropriate 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  the 
difference  between  what  the  agency 
charges  for  money  and  what  its  cost  of 
money  is.  So  in  the  whole  process  the 
Congress  i«>propriates,  the  Treasury 
transfers  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  then  the  Small  Business 
Administration  makes  a  payment  back 
to  the  Treasury.  This  process  gives  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  cost  of  this  particu- 
lar program. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  an  easy 
answer  other  than  the  current  statute, 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  who  says  it  will 
prohibit  the  SBA  from  making  the  pay- 
ment. I  think  there  is  a  fair  question 
that  the  administration,  OMB  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practice,  may  very  well  appro- 
priate that  money  for  SBA  and  require 
SBA  to  make  the  payment  to  Treasury. 
I  think  that  is  an  issue  worth  exploring. 

The  next  point,  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  is  that  at  the  very 
least,  the  SBA  budget  ought  in  any  event 
to  reflect  what  the  cost  is. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all,  reinforcing  what 
I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  earUer  re- 
marks, that  I  understand  the  frustra- 
tions in  working  through  a  conference 
with  this  many  items  in  disagreement. 
I  know  from  my  own  exposure  to  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Nelson  and  Senator 
Weicker  over  the  years  that  they  work 
hard  and  pretty  effectively  to  sustain 
the  Senate  position.  So  there  is  no  crit- 
icism of  their  efforts  implicit  in  what  I 
said. 

Second,  hi  recognizing  the  frustrating 
and  prolonged  time  that  is  often  in- 
volved in  resolving  these  differences,  I 
am  not  very  often  inclined  to  challenge 
conference  reports.  But  here  I  think 
that  what  is  Involved  Is  a  potential  for 
setting  an  undesirable  precedent  across 
38  other  programs  in  the  budget  which  I 
think  underlies  reinforcing  the  Senator's 
view  on  this  issue  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House,  forcing  them  to  take  another  look 
at  this  issue  standing  all  by  itself.  I  am 
prepared  and  Senator  Bellmon  is  pre- 
pared, tmd  I  am  sure  the  Senate  is 
prepared,  to  approve  even^hlng  else  in 
the  conference  report.  By  isolating  this 
issue,  I  would  hope  that  all  of  the  House 
conferees  would  look  at  the  arguments 
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we  are  making,  which  I  believe  are  so 
universally  supported  by  expert  opinion, 
and  that  they  might  be  persuaded  to 
change  their  minds. 

If  that  does  not  work,  then  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  pursue  the  other  op- 
tion suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  of  requiring  the 
payment  of  interest  notwithstanding  the 
language  in  this  report.  I  would  prefer, 
of  course,  to  eliminate  any  doubt  that 
that  be  the  practice  that  we  follow.  But 
if  that  option  Is  open,  I  certainly  would 
want  the  opportunity  to  pursue  it.  I  ap- 
preciate the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  that  point,  the  staff 
advises  me  that  the  ccMiference  agree- 
ment only  eliminates  the  requirement ;  It 
does  not  prohibit  a  payment.  I  would  not 
want  to  state  that  too  positively,  how- 
ever, without  studying  it  more  closely.  I 
am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
could  require  that  it  be  done  and.  obvi- 
ously, the  administrator  of  any  agency 
or  department  could  do  it.  I  think  that 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  certainly  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  issue  to  this 
extent,  to  see  if  we  have  another  solution 
other  than  the  option  we  are  discussing 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  more  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
frwn  Georgia  (Mr.  Ntnw)  has  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TSoNGAs).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
later  today,  following  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  pending  conference  report, 
the  Senate  will  be  taking  up  again  the 
China  trade  legislation.  The  House  will 
be  acting  on  that  later  this  afternoon 
and  messaging  it  over  to  the  Senate. 

So  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  complete  action  on  that  resolution 
also  today.  That  will  mean  there  will  be 
at  least  one  more  roUcall  vote  today  af- 
ter the  action  on  the  pending  small  busi- 
ness resolution,  for  the  Information  of 
Senators. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  sectmd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  am  very 
deeply  disturbed  with  a  series  of  events 
that  have  taken  place  In  conference  on 
the  omnibus  small  business  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  is  before  us  today. 
Frankly.  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  unfortu- 
nate situation  when  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pected to  act  on  a  measure  which  con- 
tains statutory  language  that  could  if 
misinterpreted  significantly  affect  our 
national  defense,  and  yet  the  Senate  Is 
unable  to  be  given  clear  giiidance  by  the 
conferees  of  both  Houses  as  to  their  in- 
tent in  this  regard. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  section 
122  of  title  I  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute, which  amends  section  15  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  relating  to  the  labor 
surplus  area  set-aside  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  labor  surplus  area 
set -aside  program  is  to  target  Federal 
procurements  to  firms  doing  business  in 
high    unemployment    areas.    However, 
since  fiscal  1954,  each  annual  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  has 
contained    a    proviso    that   "no    funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  a  price  differential  on 
contracts  hereafter  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  economic  dislocations;" 
this  proviso  is  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Maybank  amendment.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has 
consistently  held  that,  for  DOD  pro- 
curements,   the    Maybank    amendment 
prohibits   the   payment   of   a  contract 
price   differential   to   firms   located   in 
labor  surplus  areas,  and  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
to  establish  the  absence  of  a  price  dif- 
ferential when  awards  are  made  <mi  the 
basis  of  a  total  set-aside  to  such  areas. 
At  markup  sessions  on  April  24  and 
May  1.  2.  and  3  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  con- 
sidered several  bills  as  well  as  five  com- 
mittee-drafted titles  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  An  omnibus  au- 
thorization bill.  S.  918.  was  subsequently 
reported  to  the  full  Senate. 

During  the  markup  session  of  May  2, 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  LEvm 
to  section  15  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
was  adopted.  As  the  ccMnmittee  report 
states,  the  amendment's  piu-pose  was  to 
make  it  possible  to  satisfy  the  current 
terms  of  the  International  Procurement 
Code,  negotiated  as  part  of  the  multilat- 
eral trade  agreements  and  providing,  in 
part,  a  waiver  of  labor  surplus  area  set- 
asides  for  firms,  without  waiving  the 
small  business  set-aside  program  for 
firms  located  in  these  areas. 

During  the  committee  markup  session 
at  which  this  was  adopted,  Senator  Levin 
described  his  amendment  as  "a  technical 
amendment  aimed  at  preserving  the 
preference  for  the  small  business  con- 
tractor in  the  labor  surplus  area."  Com- 
mittee staff  also  examined  the  amend- 
ment, and  provided  assurances  to  the 
committee  members  that  It  was  "consist- 
ent with  the  labor  surplus  program  now 
in  existence."  Finally,  In  response  to  a 
statement  by  Senator  Boschwitz  that 
the  amendment  "does  not  change  what 
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is  existing,"  both  Senator  Livin  and  com- 
mittee counsel  stated  that  this  was  a 
"fair  characterization." 

When  S.  918,  containing  this  amend- 
ment, was  debated  and  adopted  by  the 
full  Senate,  there  was  no  discussion  of 
this  amendment,  and  no  indlcati(Hi  that 
anything  other  than  what  was  intended 
by  Senator  Levin  in  offering  his  amend- 
ment in  committee  was  intended  by  the 
full  Senate  in  approving  S.  918. 

However,  when  conferees  of  both 
Houses  met  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
omnibus  measure,  I  was  advised  that  the 
amendment  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  repealing  the  Maybank  amendment. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
puzzled  with  this  procedure.  As  the 
C^air  knows,  under  the  Senate  rules,  In 
any  case  such  as  this  in  which  a  dis- 
agreement to  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  has  been  referred 
to  conferees,  it  is  hi  order  for  the  con- 
ferees to  report  a  substitute  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  but  they  may  not  In- 
clude In  the  report  matter  not  com- 
mitted to  them  by  either  House. 

The   House   had    not    approved   any 
amendments  whatsover  to  section  15  of 
the  Small  Business  in  their  bill,  and  the 
Senate    had    never    Indicated    that   Its 
amendments  to  section  15  were  to  affect 
anything  other  than  a  revision  of  the 
priorities  within  the  small  business  and 
labor  surplus  area  set-aside  programs, 
and  not  the  scope  or  applicability  of  the 
set-aside  programs  themselves.  TTiere- 
fore,  the  Senate  not  having  changed  the 
substance  of  the  provisions  of  law  which 
establish  and  define  the  scope  of  the  set- 
aside  programs,  I  did  not  believe  that 
the  Maybank  amendment  was  a  matter 
committed     to     conference     by    either 
House.  To  assure  myself  in  this  belief, 
I  requested  the  Senate's  Office  of  Leg- 
islative Council  to  provide  me  with  an 
analysis  of  the  statutory  language  of  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
in  this  regard.  I  was  advised  that  the 
provisions  of  section  121  of  S.  918  as  they 
passed   the   Senate   do   not   affect  the 
scope  or  applicability  of  the  set-aside 
programs,      including     the     Maybank 
amendments'  operation.  I  shall  submit 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  this  opinion. 
Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  merits 
of  the  Maybank  amendment.  I  indicated 
my  beUef  that  this  was  a  matter  not 
considered  In  either  House,  not  intended 
to  be  affected  by  either  House,  and  in 
fact  not  affected  by  the  Senate  bill.  I 
therefore  advised  the  Senate  conferees 
that  I  would  feel  compelled  to  raise  a 
pohit  of  order  In  the  Senate  should  the 
conference  substitute  contain  such  an 
amendment  changing  the  provisions  of 
law  establishing  and  defining  the  scope 
of  the  set-aside  programs. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
my  personal  thanks  to  Senator  Nelson, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  for  pre- 
senting my  thoughts  on  this  subject  In 
conference  In  my  absence,  and  prevail- 
ing against  the  House  amendment  on  the 
grounds  of  germaneness.  Subsequently, 
the  House  adopted  the  Senate  provisions 
with  only  minor  conforming  changes 
with  respect  to  revising  the  priorities 
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within  the  small  business  and  labor  sur- 
plus area  set-aside  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  remains  a  belief  that,  unbe- 
knownst to  the  Senate  and  without  any 
intention  to  do  so,  the  applicability  of  the 
Maybank  amendments  to  the  scope  of 
the  set-aside  programs  was  altered  by 
the  Senate  bill.  I  do  not  beUeve  this  to 
be  the  case;  I  believe  that  the  statutory 
language,  on  its  face,  does  not  affect 
the  applicability  of  the  Maybank  amend- 
ments. Accordingly,  I  requested  an  offi- 
cial opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  on  this  question, 
and  once  again,  my  belief  in  this  regard 
was  confirmed.  I  also  submit  for  the 
Record  the  Comptroller's  opinion. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  lay  this  matter 
to  rest,  I  have  repeatedly  attempted  to 
have  the  conference  report  clearly  indi- 
cate the  effects  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute on  the  applicability  of  the  pro- 
visions of  law  establishing  and  deflnhig 
the  scope  of  the  set-aside  programs  in 
question.  Repeatedly,  the  House  confer- 
ees have  refused  to  do  so,  apptirently  in 
the  hopes  that,  based  on  some  imagined 
technicality  in  statutory  language  or  in- 
terpretation, the  conference  substitute 
will  accomplish  this  goal  with  regard  to 
the  Maybank  amendment's  applicabUlty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  way  in  which 
to  legislate.  I  realize  that  there  are 
strong  feelings  on  the  merits  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment.  The  Senate  has  had 
the  (vportunlty  to  fully  debate  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  labor  surplus  area  set- 
aside  program  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense last  session  during  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1980  DOD  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  Senate  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  completely  consider  the  merits  of 
the  Maybank  amendment,  and  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  retain  this  cunend- 
ment. 

I  therefore  firmly  believe  that  it  would 
not  only  be  regrettable,  but  a  serious 
breach  of  our  responsibility  as  a  law- 
making body  for  the  Senate  to  take 
action  now,  on  this  conference  report, 
the  consequences  of  which,  without 
clarification,  could  be  argued  to  do 
implicitly  what  the  Senate  explicitly 
refused  to  do  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  so  recently. 

llie  effect  of  section  121  of  S.  918  aa 
the  Maybank  amendment  was  never 
directly  considered  in  committee.  It  was 
never  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  never  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  being  asked  to  approve  a 
conference  report  and  leave  the  possi- 
bility, however  sUght,  that  it  will  be 
construed  to  have  done  something  which 
was  never  intended  by  the  Senate,  never 
considered  by  either  House,  and  never 
examined  by  the  appropriate  committees 
with  Juuiisdiction  over  armed  services 
matters.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  in  its  original 
passage  of  S.  918,  and  I  would  like  to 
explore  this  for  a  moment  with  two  of 
the  key  principles  involved. 

I  would  first  like  to  ask  Senator  Lkvin, 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment In  question,  if  he  considered  tuiy 
effect  which  his  amendment  might  have 
had  on  the  Maybank  amendmoit  when 


he  introduced  it  in  Uie  Small  Business 
Committee  markup?  I  would  also  ask 
what  the  Senator's  Intent  was  as  to  the 
Maybank  amendment  when  introducing 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor's inquiries.  I  think  it  might  help  to 
clarify  the  issue  if  I  inserted  in  the  Rkc- 
OBD  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  you  at  the 
time  this  issue  w£is  initially  raised  In 
conference  and  which  I  believe  answers 
your  questions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
candor.  I  beUeve  that  the  assurances 
provided  by  the  Senator  and  by  com- 
mittee staff  at  the  markup  support  this, 
and  make  it  clear  that  the  Soiator's 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  labor 
surplus  program  now  in  existence,  and 
was  not  intended  to  affect  the  f^pll- 
cability  of  the  Maybtmk  amendment. 

I  would  now  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  the  leader  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees if  It  was  his  belief  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  in  reporting  S.  918 
to  the  full  Senate,  Intended  to  affect 
the  applicability  of  the  Maybank 
amendment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  this  Senator's  per- 
sonal belief  that  the  committee,  having 
considered  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  Levin  amendment  on  the  scope  of  the 
labor  surplus  area  set-aside  program,  did 
not  hitend  to  affect  the  applicability  of 
the  Maybank  eunendment  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  whether  it  Is  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin's  position  that, 
in  rejecting  the  proposed  amendment 
offered  by  Congressman  McDadx  in  con- 
ference to  repeal  Maybank,  the  position 
of  the  Senate  conferees  was  that  section 
121  of  S.  918  did  not  affect  Maybank,  and 
that  any  amendments  pertaining  thereto 
would  be  beycHid  the  scope  of  the  con- 
ference for  the  mant^ers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows,  I  advised  the  House  ccm- 
ferees  that  you  Intended  to  raise  a  point 
of  order  against  the  conference  report 
if  it  containijd  an  amendment  to  repeal 
Maybank.  and  that  you  had  been  advised 
by  the  Senate  Parliamentarian  that  such 
a  point  of  order  would  be  sustained  on 
the  ground  that  the  conference  report 
would  have  contained  matter  not  com- 
mitted to  conference  by  either  House.  I 
therefore  believe  that  It  was  the  position 
of  the  Senate  conferees  that  the  issue  of 
the  Maybank  amendment's  applicability 
was  not  a  matter  properly  within  the 
scope  of  conference. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Once  again,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  In  spite  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  clear  Indication  that  the 
Senate  language  did  not  affect  the  May- 
bank  amendment,  never  Intended  to  af- 
fect the  Maybank  amendment,  and  does 
not,  as  modified  by  the  House  and 
adopted  In  conference,  affect  the  May- 
bank  amendment,  the  conferees  refused 
to  accept  language  to  this  effect  in  the 
conference  report. 

Once  again,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
possibUity  that  the  statutory  language 
could  be  interpreted  In  two  different 


ways,  I  lielieve  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  make  clear  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 
I  believe  that  it  is  particularly  true  in 
this  case,  when  the  matto-  Involved 
could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  have  a  serious  effect  on  our 
national  defense.  To  act  "in  the  dark" 
and  leave  a  final  intopretation  cA  our 
intent  to  others,  would  be  both  regret- 
table and  irrespcmsible.  I  foeUeve  that  the 
Senate.  In  acting  on  the  conference  re- 
port, has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  know 
without  question  the  consequence  of  Its 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  explanatlcn  of  the 
Senate  provision  in  the  discussion  of  the 
conference  substitute.  I  would  point  out 
that  it  is  clearly  stated  that  nothing  in 
the  Senate  bill  enlarge  the  substance  of 
the  provisions  of  law  which  establish  and 
define  the  scope  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram, and  that  such  provisions  of  law 
specifically  are  limited  by  the  Maybank 
amendments. 

Therefore,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  committed  no  matter  to  the 
conference  on  this  subject,  it  follows  that 
the  c(Kif  erence  substitute  cannot  ccmtaln 
any  amendments  or  changes  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  provision  of  law  establish- 
ing and  defining  the  scope  of  the  set- 
aside  program,  including  the  BCaybank 
amendment,  because  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tained ncoie.  If  the  conference  substitute 
had  affected  the  Maybank  amendment's 
ai:q>licabillty,  thereby  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  program,  then  I  submit  that  the 
confermce  report  would  not  have  been  In 
order  under  rule  28  of  the  Standing 
Rules.  I  beUeve  that  it  Is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  conference  substitute  does  not 
do  any  more  to  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  law  establishing  and  defining 
the  scope  of  the  set-aside  programs  than 
did  the  Senate  biU. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  I  believe 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  the 
record  clear  in  this  regard.  Should  the 
Senate  vote  to  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port, there  should  be  no  question  but  that, 
in  so  doing,  the  Senate  does  not  in  fact 
modify,  nor  does  the  Senate  Intend  by 
implication  to  modify,  the  appllcaMllty 
of  the  Maybank  aunendments,  and  that 
they  will  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
should  this  conference  report  be  adopted 
and  signed  by  the  President.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  material  follows: 

MncoRANstm  Fos  Smau.  Busxifs— 

COKMITRB 

Thla  memorandum  la  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  Kay  Klatt,  of  the  staff  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  for  the  opinion 
of  this  Office  regarding  the  relationship  be- 
tween proposed  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
ApproDrtatlon  Acts,  for  1978  and  107S.  ^W- 
clflcally,  the  request  was  i^ether  section  131 
of  S.  918  would  repeal  the  Maybank  Amend- 
ments contained  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Acts  for  dscal  years 
1978  and  1979. 

The  Maybank  Amendments  spedflcaUy 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  appr(q>rlated  In 
the  Acts  of  which  they  are  a  part  "for  the 
payment  of  a  price  differential  on  contracts 
hereafter  made  for  the  purpose  of  reUevlng 
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economic  dislocations",  thereby  making  the 
labor  siuplus  area  set-aside  program  Inap- 
plicable to  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions under  the  1978  and  1B79  Acts. 

S«ctlon  lai  of  S.  B18  would  rewrite  section 
15  (e)  and  (f)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  In 
order  to  revise  the  priorities  within  the  small 
business  and  labor  surplus  area  set-aside 
programs.  The  language  of  section  16  (e)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  by  S.  918, 
would  read.  In  pertinent  part,  as  follows : 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  small  business  set- 
aside  programs,  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch 
shall  award  contracts,  and  encourage  the 
placement  of  subcontracts  for  procurement 
to  the  following  In  the  manner  and  In  the 
order  stated." 

The  reference  In  the  amended  language  to 
"set-aside  programs"  Is  to  the  programs 
established  and  defined  by  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  of  section  16  and  by  the  May- 
bank  Amendments.  Nothing  In  section  131 
of  S.  918  amends  or  changes  the  provisions  ot 
law  which  establish  and  define  the  scope  of 
the  set-aside  programs. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Office  that  the 
provisions  of  section  121  of  S.  918,  as  they 
passed  the  Senate  or  as  we  understand  they 
may  be  modified  In  conference,  do  not  affect 
the  scope  or  applicability  of  the  set-aside 
programs,  and  that  therefore  the  Maybank 
Amendment  continues  to  exclude  funds  ap- 
propriated in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Acts  of  1978  and  1979  from 
the  labor  siirplus  area  set-aside  program. 
We  note  that  this  concltision  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  Intent  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  as  reflected  in  the 
report  accompanying  S.  918: 

"Current  language  In  section  16  (f )  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  which  provided  for  ter- 
mination of  the  labor  surplus  area  set-aside 
program  on  September  30,  1979  (later  ex- 
tended to  September  30,  1980  by  Public  Law 
95-607)  is  replaced  by  language  providing 
authority  for  labor  surplus  area  set-asldes 
for  all  businesses,  large  and  small.  This  is  the 
authority  that  would  be  waived  under  the 
terms  of  the  International  Procurement 
Code. 

"The  simset  provision  Is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Public  Law  95-89  also  provided  for  total 
labor  surplus  area  set-asldes  for  defense 
Items,  and  a  cut-oS  date  was  agreed  upon 
in  conference  as  satisfactory  to  those  con- 
ferees who  opposed  total  labor  s\irplus  area 
set-asldes  for  defense  items.  However,  a  pro- 
hibition against  this  type  of  set-aside  was 
placed  into  the  Defense  Appropriations  bill 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  after 
Public  Law  95-89.  That  prohibition  took 
precedence  over  Public  Law  95-89.  Thus 
total  labor  surplus  area  set-asldes  for  pur- 
chases by  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
prohibited."  (Senate  Report  96-125,  p.  22). 
Janis  a.  WnjK)N. 

LatD  Assistant. 
Francis  L.  Bxnix, 
Assistant  Counsel. 

COKPTXOIXIX  Oeneral 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19, 1979. 
Hon.  Sam  Nrnnf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sbnatob  Nttkn:  On  June  15,  1979. 
you  sent  me  two  versions  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Small  Business  Act  set- 
aside  program  for  Federal  procurements  and 
asked  whether  they  would  repeal  the  so- 
called  Maybank  Amendment  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  appropriations 
acts  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  (Since 
the  proposed  amendment  does  not  expressly 
repeal  or  even  refer  to  the  Maybank  language. 
I  assume  you  are  really  asking  whether  the 
amendment,   if  enacted,   would  enable  the 


E>OD  to  conduct  its  set-aside  program  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  civilian  agencies  which  are 
not  affected  by  the  Maybank  restriction.) 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question,  to  which 
you  required  an  answer  in  a  very  short  time. 
We  would  have  preferred  to  consider  the 
views  of  the  XX>D,  the  agency  most  concerned, 
but  of  course  this  was  not  possible.  From  my 
reading  of  the  applicable  legislative  pro- 
visions and  on  the  basis  of  our  past  decisions 
on  the  effect  of  the  Maybank  Amendment,  I 
conclude  that  with  respect  to  DOD  procure- 
ments funded  with  fiscal  year  1978  or  1979 
funds,  the  Maybank  Amendment  is  still 
applicable. 

The  first  version  of  the  amendment  which 
you  asked  me  to  consider  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 121  of  S.  918,  a  bill  "to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  and  for  other  purposes."  It  passed 
the  Senate  on  May  16,  1979,  and  is  presently 
under  consideration  by  a  conference  commit- 
tee. The  second  version  was,  we  understand, 
agreed  to  by  the  Conference  Committee,  al- 
though it  has  not  yet  been  reported  out. 

Both  versions  would  revise  the  priorities 
for  awards  of  Federal  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts now  specified  in  sections   16(d)    and 

(e)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (Act)  as 
amended  by  Pub.  L.  Nos.  95-89,  enacted 
August  4,  1977  and  95-507,  enacted  October 
24,  1978.  Although  there  are  several  differ- 
ences between  the  two  versions,  they  are  not 
significant  for  our  purposes.  I  will  therefore 
discuss  the  amendment  as  stated  in  the  con- 
ference  draft   hereafter. 

The  Sen&te  report  on  S.  918  (S.  Rep.  No. 
96-125,  May  8,  1979)  is  quite  candid  about 
the  puipose  of  section  121.  It  explains  that 
under  the  terms  of  a  proposed  International 
Procurement  Code,  which  is  presently  being 
negotiated  as  part  of  certain  multi-lateral 
trade  agreements.  United  States  negotiators 
were  able  to  exclude  small  business  and  mi- 
nority business  set-asldes  from  coverage  un- 
der the  Oode,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  a 
similar  exemption  for  labor  surplus  area  set- 
asides.  Under  existing  law  (sections  15  (d) 
and  (e)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, supra)  all  executive  branch  agencies  are 
required  to  follow  a  prescribed  order  of  pri- 
orities in  determining  when  and  what  kind 
of  set-asldee  should  be  made  in  Federal  pro- 
curements. The  very  first  priority  is  a  total 
set-aside  for  "Concerns  which  are  located  tn 
labor  surplus  areas  and  which  are  also  small 
business  concerns."  The  next  two  priorities 
are  for  small  business  concerns,  regardless 
of  location,  and  the  final  priority  Is  a  total 
set-aside  for  concerns  in  labor  surplus  areas, 
regardless  of  size. 

It  Is  clear  that  existing  priority  4 — a  total 
set-aside  for  concerns  tn  labor  surplvis 
areas — would  not  be  exempted  from  coverage 
by  the  Code.  Section  121  removes  it  from 
the  list  of  the  first  four  priorities  and  puts 
It  in  fifth  place.   (See  proposed  subsection 

(f )  of  section  15  of  the  Act.) 

The  first  priority  Is  retained  but  restruc- 
tured. Instead  of  stating: 

"Concerns  which  are  located  in  labor  sur- 
plus are«is,  and  which  are  small  biislness  con- 
cerns, on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside.", 
it  would  read : 

"Concems  which  are  small  business  con- 
cerns and  which  are  located  In  labor  sur- 
plus areas,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside." 
This  change,  together  with  the  deletion 
of  a  reference  to  labor  surplus  areas  in  the 
firs*  sentence  of  the  existing  subsection  (e) 
of  the  Act,  and  the  addition  of  the  modifying 
words  "small  business"  before  the  word 
"concerns"  in  the  first  sentence  of  existing 
sut>8ectlon  (d)  of  the  Act,  appear  to  be  In- 
tended to  subsume  the  labor  surplus  area 
set-aside  program  within  the  more  accept- 
able small   business  set-aside  program. 

We  express  no  opinion  at  this  time  on 
whether  the  changes  made  by  section  131 


will  succeed  In  exempting  labor  surplus  ana 
set-asldes  from  the  International  Procure- 
ment Code.  We  have  not  studied  the  pro- 
posed Oode  from  this  perspective  and  arenot 
informed  about  its  legislative  history.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  suggested  that  section 
lai,  although  not  Introduced  for  that  pup- 
pose,i  may  nevertheless  greatly  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  Maybank  Amendment. 

The  most  recent  enactments  of  the  May- 
bank  Amendment  are  found  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1978 
(Pub.  L.  No.  96-111,  September  21,  1977)  and 
1979  (Pub.  L.  No.  95-467,  October  13,  1978). 
It  appears  in  both  acts  in  its  traditional 
form — a  form  reenacted  in  substantially 
identical  language  every  year  since  former 
Senator  Maybank  first  Introduced  it  in  1963. 
It  reads: 

"Provided  further,  that  no  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocation." 

I  have  been  asked  on  a  great  many  occa- 
sions to  interpret  the  intent  and  effect  ot 
the  Maybank  Amendment  on  DOD  procure- 
ments. This  Office  has  consistently  held  that 
the  Maybank  Amendment  prohibits  the  pay- 
ment of  a  contract  price  differential  to  fimds 
located  in  labor  surplus  areas,  and  that,  as 
a  general  rule.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  establish  the  absence  of  a  price  dif- 
ferential when  awards  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  total  set-aside  to  such  areas.  See,  e.g., 
57  Comp.  Gen.  36  (1977). 

More  recently,  I  was  asked  whether  addi- 
tion of  a  proposed  amendment  to  section  15 
of  the  Act  would  serve  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  the  Maybank  Amendment  on  the  set-aside 
priorities  of  sections  16(d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Act.  The  amendment  which  was  proposed 
would  have  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  No  award  of  any  contract  referred  to 
In  subsection  (d)  shall  be  construed  as  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations." 

We  held  that,  on  the  basis  of  extensive  leg- 
islative history,  the  Maybank  prohibition 
must  be  read  to  apply  to  awards  targeted  for 
labor  surplus  areas,  even  though  the  May- 
bank  Amendment  specifically  refers  only  to 
awards  made  for  "the  purpose  of  relieving 
economic  dislocations."  B-14&136,  April  14, 
1978. 

We  also  suggested  in  B-146136,  supra,  spe- 
cific language  which  we  felt  might  serve  to 
overcome  the  prohibition  of  the  Maybank 
Amendment  with  respect  to  procurements 
funded  by  the  appropriation  act  in  which 
It  appears.  No  such  language  appears  In  sec- 
tion 121  of  S.  918 — understandably,  since  as 
indicated  earlier,  we  see  no  evidence  that  the 
Committee  Intended  to  repeal  or  overcome 
the  Maybank  Amendment.  However,  we  still 
feel  that  anything  short  of  the  language  we 
proposed  (which  would  have  required  any 
subsequent  enactment  of  the  Maybank  pro- 
hibition to  state  explicitly  that  it  did  apply 
to  labor  surplus  area  set-asldes)  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  long-standing  inter- 
pretation of  the  Maybank  Amendment. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  effect  of  section 
121  is  to  do  away  with  the  labor  surplus  ares 
set-aside  program  entirely,  except,  perhaps, 
for  the  fifth  priority  described  in  proposed 
subsection  (f).  discussed  supra.  (This  last 
priority  could  not  be  implemented  by  DOD 
while  Maybank  was  In  effect.)  The  program, 
as  restructured,  would  be  burled  in  a  large 
small  business  set-aside  program,  and  all 
total  set-asldes  would  be  deemed  to  be  made 
for  the  pmrpose  of  aiding  small  businesses— 
a  purpose  not  prohibited  by  the  Maybank 
Amendment  or  our  decisions. 

We  do  not  agree  with  that  reasoning.  In 
our  April  14  decision,  supra,  we  said  that  we 
could  not  accept  a  legislative  statement  that 
the   total   set-aside   for   labor   surplus  area 


<■  See,  S.  Rep.  No.  96-126.  supra,  p.  33. 
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flrms  was  not  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  economic  dislocation,  and  that  as  a 
result,  the  Nfaybank  Amendment  did  not  ap- 
ply. We  felt  compelled  to  examine  the  prohi- 
bition in  the  light  of  the  legislative  history 
and  concluded  that  the  prohibition  applied  to 
total  labor  surplus  area  set-asldes,  regardless 
of  the  statement  in  the  proposed  amendment 
that  the  set-asldes  were  not  being  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  looked  behind  the 
Maybank  prohibition  and  recognized  its  long- 
standing Intent,  notwithstanding  a  contrary 
expression  of  Intent  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Act. 

In  the  present  case,  there  Is  a  suggestion 
that  section  121  similarly  changed  the  pur- 
pose of  the  set-aside  program.  If  enacted,  the 
programs  would  now  be  deemed  to  be  all  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  small  business  firms 
and  only  Incidentally  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing labor  surplus  area  firms.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  purpose  of  the  program  has 
really  changed,  notwittistandlng  its  small 
business  label,  as  long  as  priority  1  is  on  the 
books.  It  makes  very  little  real  difference 
whether  the  first  priority  Is  for  labor  surplus 
area  firms  which  are  also  small  businesses 
or  small  businesses  which  are  also  located  in 
labor  surplus  areas.  The  fact  remains  that  in 
both  instances,  a  small  business  firm  in  a  la- 
bor Burpliu  area  has  an  edge  over  a  small 
business  firm  that  is  not  located  In  such  an 
area,  and  it  is  still  eligible  to  compete  on  a 
total  set-aside  basis  (which  we  have  said  is 
tantamount  to  being  granted  a  price  pref- 
erence) . 

We  conclude  that  the  changes  made  by 
section  121  are  not  sufficiently  substantive  to 
overcome  the  Maybank  Amendment.  Since  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  be  located  in  a 
labor  surplus  area  to  qualify  for  priority  1, 
we  feel  that  the  Maybank  Amendment  would 
continue  to  vply  to  the  DOD  set-aside  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EUCTR  B.  Staatb, 
Comptroller  General.  United  States. 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C,  June  14. 1978. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sam:  During  Senate  committee  con- 
sideration of  S.  918,  I  offered  and  the  Com- 
mittee accepted  an  amendment  which  made 
some  changes  in  the  langtiage  in  the  Small 
Business  Act  authorizing  the  participation  of 
all  executive  agencies  in  the  labor  surplus 
set-aside  program.  As  the  Senate  report 
makes  clecu-,  my  amendment  was  Intended  to 
protect  the  program  from  adverse  Impact 
which  was  expected  to  result  from  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  multilateral  trade 
agreement,  and  to  remove  a  sunset  provision 
which  would  have  terminated  the  program 
on  September  30,  1980.  This  provision  was 
never  discussed  on  the  Senate  fioor,  and  the 
full  Senate  approved  the  bill  containing  my 
amendment.  In  conference,  both  sets  of  con- 
ferees accepted  the  essence  of  the  Senate  po- 
sition, with  some  modifications  to  overcome 
specific  objections  raised  by  House  members. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected  or  modified  when  It 
is  offered  next  (presumably  before  it  expires 
on  September  3,  1980) ,  and  while  I  also  feel 
that  the  Defense  Department  should  be  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  the  labor  surplus 
•et-aside  program  Just  as  all  other  federal 
agencies  are  authorized  to  do  so,  I  did  not 
consider  any  effect  that  my  amendment 
might  have  on  the  Maybank  amendment 
when  I  Introduced  it  in  the  Small  Business 
Oommittee.  and  did  not  intend  It  to  affect  the 
MaylHmk  amendment  when  I  introduced  it. 
X  do  not,  of  course,  presume  to  know  what 


was  In  the  minds  of  othw  members  of  the 
Committee,  or  other  members  of  the  Senate, 
or  other  conferees,  at  each  of  those  stages  In 
the  consideration  of  S.  918. 
Sincerely, 

CABL  IjEVIN.« 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ccHigratulate  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr. 
Weicker  on  their  skill  and  expertise 
with  which  they  have  managed  the  small 
business  conference  report. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  Senators  wishing  to  be 
heard,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  S.  918.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  cleric  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CinmcH) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  DuRKiN).  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inodye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge).  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  ,  and  the  Senator 
frcMn  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oreeon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  55, 
nays  27.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  10  Leg.] 

YEAS— 66 


NAYS— 27 


Baucus 

Hefiin 

Pell 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Boren 

Ja/its 

Rlblcoff 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Laxalt 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Levin 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Long 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuaon 

Stewart 

Danfortb 

Mathias 

Stone 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Ford 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Oam 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Weicker 

Qravel 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hart 

Nunn 

Hayakawa 

Pack  wood 

Armstrong 

Oold  water 

Proxmlre 

Be^lmon 

Hatch 

Roth 

Biden 

Heinz 

Schmitt 

Boechwltz 

Holma 

SchweUcCT 

Chafee 

Holllngs 

Simpson 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

McClure 

WaUop 

Exon 

Uuskie 

Zorinsky 

NOT  vormo— 18 

Baker 

Durkln 

Morgan 

Bumpers 

Eagleton 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Inouye 

Talmadge 

Church 

Kassebaum 

Young 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

DeConcini 

McOovem 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  SmatOT 
MoRGAN  has  asked  me  to  announce  that 
had  he  been  able  to  vote  on  final  passage 
on  the  conference  report  <m  S.  918.  he 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  re- 
port was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  been  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  not 
yet. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
for  the  yeas  smd  najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ttoe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moticm  to 
lay  on  the  table  tlie  motion  to  recwi- 
sider  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to. 

On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clertc  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  nil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
frxHn  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Calif (»iiia  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KIN),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mx. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOotbim)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Candina  (Mr. 
Morgan),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  S«iator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  is  absoit 
oa.  official  business. 
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Mr.  STEVESa.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
iTKLD),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  HxiNZ),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassibaum),  the  Senator  frwn 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YouwG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  50,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vot«  No.  11  Leg.) 


Baucus 

Bayh 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Culver 

Olenn 

Oravel 

Hart 

Heflin 


Annstrong 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boachwltz 

Bradley 

Ctaafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenld 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 


TEAS — 30 

Huddleston 

Jackaon 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Levin 

Uagnuson 

Mathtas 

Matsunaga 

Melcber 

Nelson 

NAYS— 60 
Gam 

Ooldwater 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
HoUlngs 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Lugar 
McClure 
Metzenbaum 
Uoynihan 
Muskle 
Packwood 
PeU 


Nunn 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

WUUams 


Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schweiker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Baker  Durkln  Long 

Bumpers  Eagleton  McOovem 

ByPd.  Hatfield  Morgan 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Heinz  Pressler 

Church  Inouye  Pryor 

^»nston  Kasaebaum  Talmadge 

DeConclnl  Kennedy  Young 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  had  a 
discussion  here  on  the  issue  raised  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Bell- 
MOK) ,  which  involves  an  accounting  pro- 
cedure, which  I  shall  not  go  into  as  it 
is  all  spelled  out  in  the  Record. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  here  favor  the  conference 
report  and  the  provisions  in  it.  In  fact, 
the  vote  was  55  to  27.  It  is  my  guess  that 
if  the  controversial  provision  that  was 
raised  by  the  Budget  Committee  were  not 
included  in  the  report,  that  there  Ukely 
would  not  have  been  more  than  three  or 
four  votes  against  the  bill,  and  maybe  no 
votes.  Every  Member  I  spoke  to  who  voted 
against  it  did  so  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  sticking  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's objection  to  that  provision  in  the 

DUl. 

By  that  vote  the  expression  of  support 
ror  the  conference  report  was  made 
However,  on  the  motion  to  table,  by  a 
^o*«  of  50  to  30,  I  believe,  the  Members 
refused  to  table  and  that  refusal  was 


based,  in  my  judgment,  quite  clearly 
upon  an  expression  of  opposition  by  those 
Members  to  that  particular  provision  In 
the  bill.  So  there  htis  been  a  clear  ex- 
pression here,  in  my  judgment,  that  that 
interest  differential  provision  is  the  point 
at  issue. 

In  discussing  the  matter,  there  is  no 
use  in  running  through  any  more  roU- 
calls  requiring  people  to  vote  to  reject 
the  conference  report,  so  I  am  agreeable 
to  have  a  voice  vote  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider,  a  voice  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reject  the  conference  report,  and  then 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
striking  the  provision  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee objects  to,  and  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  that.  It  will  then  be  sent  to  the  House 
and  the  House  will  act  on  that  conference 
report,  as  amended.  Do  I  state  it  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  MUSKLE.  I  could  not  improve  upon 
the  Senator's  explanation  by  uttering  an- 
other word,  a  situation  in  which  I  rarely 
find  myself. 

If  it  is  agreeable  all  around.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a 
voice  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
I  will  then  make  a  motion  to  reject  the 
conference  report,  and  we  will  voice  vote 
that.  Then  I  have  the  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  will  do  what  these  50  Sena- 
tors want  to  do. 

Mr.    SARBANES.    Will    the   Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
amendment? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  YeS. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  But  not  to  have  a 
rollcall  on  the  motion  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Why  would  we  not 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  both  of  those,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rollcall  on  either 
of  those? 
Mr.  NEUSON.  May  I  respond  to  that? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  that 
it  is  his  privilege,  of  course,  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  auto- 
matic because  it  was  already  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  NEUSON.  All  right.  Speaking  for 
myself  only,  and  not  to  request  the  roll- 
call, this  Senator  is  not  trying  to  put 
anybody  on  the  spot  in  any  way.  I  think 
the  Record  indicates  what  the  feeling 
here  is.  I  personally  have  no  objection 
to  a  voice  vote  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider because  I  think  it  is  clear  what 
these  rollcalls  show. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  can  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
asserted,  that  the  votes  taken  up  to  now 
express  a  Senate  position  and  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the 
sequence  by  voice.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand carrjring  out  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  sequence  by  voice  and  part  of  it  by 
rollcall.  It  seems  to  me  either  it  should 
all  be  done  by  rollcall  or  all  should  be 
done  by  voice. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  There  is  some  im- 
pression, perhaps  erroneous,  that  a  lot 
of  Senators  who  surrounded  us  vrere  In- 
terested in  accelerating  the  procedure 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  rollcall,  to  three 
roUcaUs,  if  that  is  the  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  a  motion  to  reconsider  and 
on  the  conference  report.  It  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  I  may  say  one  word, 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  putting  In  a  whole 
lot  of  time  on  rollcall  votes  which  are 
uimecessary.  I  would  be  perfectly  agree- 
able to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  request  for  the  rollcall  votes 
and  have  a  voice  vote  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider,  and  on  the  motion  to  agree 
to  the  conference  report. 

I  will  make  that  unanimous-consent 
request  right  now.  Otherwise,  we  are 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  here  un- 
necessarily. We  have  a  conference  going 
on  regarding  the  windfall  profit  tax 
which  is  an  important  piece  of  business. 
The  result  will  not  be  any  different,  as 
we  aU  know.  I  put  that  request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator  re- 
state the  request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  request  is  to  with- 
draw the  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider  and  on  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

It  will  be  on  the  motion  to  adopt.  At 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  no  rollcall 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  object,  I 
do  want  to  have  the  opportunity,  and  I 
think  other  Members  want  to  have  the 
opportunity,  at  some  time,  to  express 
support  for  the  legislation  by  a  rollcall 
vote.  At  some  time  before  we  dispose  of 
this  there  ought  to  be  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. My  reason  for  reserving  the 
right  to  object  is  if  it  does  not  occur  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Muskie  amendment, 
when  would  it  occur? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  would  be  the  last 
vote,  as  I  understand  It.  That  would  be 
the  last  vote  and  the  last  opportunity. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  reserved  the  right  to 
object  because  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish,  but  I 
very  much  appreciate  his  statement  as 
to  what  the  votes  have  been  up  to  this 
point.  It  fits  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
precisely  because  I  do  support  the  legis- 
lation, I  do  object  to  that  one  provision, 
and  I  do  want  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  think  there  are  other  similarly  af- 
fected who  do  not  want  this  to  pass  with- 
out having  recorded  support  for  that 
position. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
and  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  a  cou- 
ple of  questions  to  clarify  the  matter.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  what  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
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mlttee  is  tnring  to  do  here  Is  to  establish 
that  these  are  off  budget  items  that 
really  ought  to  be  put  on  budget.  Many 
of  us  are  for  this  bill  and  would  like  to 
establish  that  procedure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  A  more  precise  way  of 
describing  the  issue  is  this:  SBA  gets  its 
money  for  the  disaster  loan  program  by 
appropriations  from  the  Treasury.  SBA 
collects  interest  when  it  loans  that 
money  out.  Under  the  present  law  it  has 
to  pay  the  Treasury  interest. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  conference 
report,  which  is  a  House  originated  pro- 
vision, SBA  would  be  exempted  from  the 
requirement  to  pay  the  Treasury  interest. 
It  could  accumulate  the  interest  it  col- 
lects on  the  money  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  without  paying  the  Treasury 
interest.  The  result  would  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  these  payments  in  the  revolving 
fund  which  could  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  Appropriations  Committee  scrutiny  of 
the  program  for  years  into  the  future. 
There  are  38  other  direct  loan  programs, 
all  paying  interest  to  the  Treasury  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  the  point  the 
Smator  has  made.  But  in  addition, 
everybody  here,  I  think,  realizes  there 
are  approximately  $16  billion  in  off 
budget  items  which  are  not  really  listed 
in  the  total  deficit  of  the  United  States 
which  need  to  be  put  on  budget,  and  that 
the  Budget  Committee  is  going  to  hold 
extensive  hearings  on  this  particular 
subject  this  year,  or  at  least  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  indicated  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATCH.  And  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant issue  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  Budget  Act  standpoint  as 
far  as  the  Senate  procedural  and  other 
operations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  why  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senate,  as  a  whole,  is  focusing  on  these 
types  of  budget  problems. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is  It  not  the  suggestion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
that  we  voice-vote  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, voice-vote  the  other  aspect,  then 
have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment  to  cut  out 
this  particular  provision,  tuid  then  let 
the  House  put  this  money  back  Ih  so  we 
can  all  vote  for  this  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  that  would  give 
Senators  a  clear  opportunity,  perhaps 
the  only  clear  one,  to  speak  to  both  the 
substance  of  the  conference  report  and 
this  Issue. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  voice-vote  these  two  measures,  allow 
all  Senators  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  which  would  put  all 
Senators  on  record  in  precisely  the  way 
they  would  like  to  be;  then  send  this 
message  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  end,  the  budget  proc- 
ess will  profit.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  agree  with  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  certainly  join  in  with 
the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  the  first  two  and  ask 
the  Senator  to  allow  a  vote  on  the 


amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  That  would  send  a  mes- 
sage, solve  a  lot  of  difficulties,  show  we 
make  a  budget  stand  here  and.  in  the 
end.  show  support  for  the  bill  f rcnn  those 
who  really  want  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Have  they  been  or- 
dered on  the  acceptance  of  the  confer- 
ence report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Would  it  take  unani- 
mous-consent to  vitiate  the  yeas  and 
nays  with  respect  to  both  those  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Would  that  question 
be  put  separately? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  put  in  a  joint  request  by  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  object  to  the  joint 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  voije-vote  on  the  reconsideration 
motion.  I  then  intend  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  roll- 
call vote  that  has  been  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  then  recurs  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  cadi  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN),  the  Senator  from  Missoxirl 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  axA  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflScial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senatbr  from  Pennsylvania 


(Mr.  Hxnrz),  the  Senator  from  g*n<»|m 
(Mrs.  Kasscbaum),  the  Soiator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  PsKssLn),  and  the 
Senator  from  N<nth  Dakota  (ICr. 
YoTTHG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  in-esent 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Have  all  Senators  voted? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  32, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  12  Leg.] 


Y£AS— aa 

Bayh 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Burdlck 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Saaser 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Stewart 

Hart 

Matsunaga 

Stone 

Heflin 

Melcher 

Tsongac 

Huddleston 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Jackaon 

Nelson 

WUllams 

Jsvits 

Nunn 

NAYS— 48 

Armstrong 

Exon 

PeU 

Baucus 

Oam 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

(JKildwater 

Rlblcoff 

Elden 

Hatch 

Roth 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Schmltt 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Slmi>aon 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cochran 

lAxalt 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

McClure 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

WaUop 

Domenlcl 

Muskle 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

Zorlnsky 

NOTvonNO— ao 

Baker 

Durkln 

Kennedy 

Bumpers 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Byrd. 

Pord 

Morgan 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Church 

Heinz 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

DeConcini 

Kassebaum 

Young 

So  the  conference  report  was  rejec 

EXTENSION  OF  NONDISCRIMINA- 
TORY TREATMENT  TO  PRODUCTS 
OP  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  on  the  China  trade  bill  has 
been  received  from  the  House.  The  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  yield  back  the  re- 
maining time,  and  we  will  have  an  im- 
mediate vote  up  or  down  on  that  reso- 
lution. 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  204. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  304) 
^)provlng  the  extension  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  to  the  products  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidwit. 
there  is  no  Intention  to  stay  away  from 
the  small  business  conference  report. 
Hiere  are  Senators  here  who  want  to  vote 
on  the  China  trade  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  they  have  to  leave.  This  is  the 
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way  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  quickly  and 
then  go  back  to  the  small  business 
matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  resolution  to  ex- 
tend most-favored-natlon  status  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

For  over  25  years  I  have  been  urging 
the  resimiption  of  nonstrategic  trade 
with  China.  Very  simply,  we  could  not 
go  on  ignoring  nearly  a  third  of  the 
world's  population.  While  our  two  coun- 
tries have  had  major  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  many  Important  Issues,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  do  so,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  also  expand  our  areas 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  interest. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  trade 
and  cultural  exchanges  help  to  reduce 
tensions  between  countries  and  may 
often  lead  the  way  to  expanded  peace- 
ful relations.  The  last  8  years  of  gradual- 
ly closer  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  have  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  both  countries.  Ex- 
panded trade  and  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchanges  are  opening  the  forums 
for  dialog  between  our  two  nati(ms. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  benefit  from 
the  resumption  of  trade  with  China,  and 
the  granting  of  most-favored-nation 
status  will  provide  new  incentives  for  the 
Chinese  in  the  purchase  of  American 
products.  The  United  States  has  already 
established  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  China  of  over  $1  billion.  By  reduc- 
ing the  trade  barriers  between  our  coun- 
tries, U.S.  businesses  will  better  be  able 
to  market  their  products  overseas. 

For  the  many  years  that  I  have  pro- 
moted open  and  peaceful  trade  and  com- 
merce with  China,  I  have  pointed  to  the 
State  of  Washington  as  the  logical  gate- 
way for  that  trade.  Two  days'  shipping 
time  can  be  gained  by  shipping  goods  to 
and  from  the  Port  of  Seattle.  It  will  only 
be  natural  that  as  the  Chinese  Increase 
their  acquisition  of  farm  and  manu- 
facturing equipment  and  consimier 
goods  for  their  people  these  products  will 
be  exported  through  a  port  that  offers 
the  most  expeditious  route  to  China. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  the 
overwhelmingly  favorable  response  the 
citizens  of  Washington  State  have  given 
to  opening  trade  with  China.  Business 
and  civic  officials  from  throughout  the 
State  recently  formed  a  private,  non- 
profit council  known  as  the  Washington 
State  China  Relations  Council,  to  bring 
together  business,  government,  and  aca- 
demic interests  to  establish  economic 
and  cultural  ties  between  Washington 
State  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  This  council,  the  first  of  its  kind 
In  the  country,  will  help  strengthen 
Washington's  unique  ties  to  China. 

By  granting  most-favored-natlon  sta- 
tus to  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China 
we  are  adding  another  dimension  to  the 
already  rich  relationship  the  United 
States  has  with  its  feUow  Pacific  rim 
countries.  This  country  has,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  strong  bonds  to  Japan 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Republic 


of  China  based  on  Taiwan.  By  expand- 
ing our  trade  opportunities  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  we  are  en- 
riching America's  bonds  with  the  Orient. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  at  this  time  to  express  my  views 
concerning  the  pending  legislation  to 
grant  most-favored-natlon  trade  status 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  present  day 
world  events,  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  its  relations  with 
this  large  and  increasingly  influential 
coimtry.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  reasons 
why  it  is  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  ties  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Most  important  is  the  mutual  Interest 
that  our  two  nations  share  in  curbing 
the  aggressive  designs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dominate  the  world.  The  need 
for  United  States-Chinese  cooperation 
in  checking  Soviet  expansionist  moves 
is  apparent  from  the  massive  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  It  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  such  activity 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Our  responses  can 
take  many  forms — one  of  which  is  a 
clear  expression  of  our  intention  to  work 
with  the  Chinese  to  insure  mutual  do- 
mestic security  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet 
threat. 

In  addition  to  this  naticxial  security 
reason,  the  potential  maiicet  for  U.S. 
goods  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
with  its  nearly  1  billion  Inhabitants,  is 
enormous. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind 
that  we  should  carefully  evaluate  the 
pending  bilateral  trade  treaty  granting 
China  most-favored-natlon  status.  This 
treaty  would  have  two  major  effects. 
First,  it  would  reduce  tariffs  on  imports 
from  China  to  levels  equal  to  most  other 
nations.  Secondly,  it  would  make  China 
eligible  for  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing. 

The  lowering  of  tariffs  is  a  point  of 
concern  to  me.  One  of  the  major  exports 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  States  has  been  textUe  goods.  In 
fact,  textile  and  apparel  imports  from 
China  have  risen  so  rapidly  over  recent 
years  that  China  now  ranks  No.  5 
in  a  list  of  more  than  100  textile-supply- 
ing countries.  It  concerns  me  that  China 
has  achieved  this  position  under  the 
present  high  tariff  rates. 

It  was  about  1  year  ago  that  the  U.S. 
Government  began  attempting  to  nego- 
tiate a  bilateral  textile  import  control 
agreement  with  China,  after  a  number 
of  us  had  urged  the  President  to  imder- 
take  such  negotiations.  I  understand 
that,  to  date,  these  negotiations  have 
been  fniitless.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  has  imposed  unilateral  controls 
on  heavily  impacted  ai>parel  categories 
and  has  embargoed  one  product  where 
the  current  quota  has  been  filled. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  administration  intends  to  renew 
these  1-year  controls.  If  they  otherwise 
expire  prior  to  conclusion  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  meaningful,  overall  bilateral 
agreement,  and  to  impose  others  as 
needed. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  this  most-favored-nation 


legislation  until  the  Chinese  agree  to  a 
bilateral  textile  trade  treaty  that  limits 
the  level  of  textile  imports  from  that 
low-wage  country  to  a  reasonable  level. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  a  number  of 
other  areas  that  should  be  thoroughly 
explored  in  an  effort  to  reach  clear  un- 
derstandings with  the  Chinese  leaders 
concerning  their  intentions. 

For  instance,  I  imderstand  there  has 
been  some  apprehension  in  the  US. 
tobacco  Industry  that  the  People's  Re- 
public, which  is  already  the  largest  to- 
bacco-producing nation  in  the  world, 
may  seek  to  ship  some  of  their  lower 
quality  tobacco  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  step  could  have  deleterious  effects 
on  the  economic  well-being  of  our  to- 
bacco farmers. 

I  urge  officials  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  President's  Office  of 
Trade  Negotiations  to  carefully  monitor 
the  entire  trade  situation  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  and  to  be  prepared  for 
prompt  action  to  safeguard  vital  UJB. 
interests. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  the  ad- 
ministration press  forward  without  delay 
to  conclude  an  effective  bilateral  agree- 
ment limiting  textile  imports  from  the 
People's  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  granting  most-favored- 
natlon  status  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  at  this  time,  I  have  decided  to 
support  this  resolution,  because  It  sends 
a  message  to  the  Chinese  leaders  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  them  on  matters  of  mutual  concern. 
Likewise,  approval  of  this  measure  will 
be  a  further  clear  signal  to  the  Soviets 
of  our  firm  intention  to  work  with  other 
nations  toward  a  common  goal  of  halting 
moves  by  the  Kremlin  leadership  to  dom- 
inate the  world. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  all  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
occasion,  and  the  impact  it  will  have 
upon  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  events  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Chinese  have  come  upon  us  with  start- 
ling speed.  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues, therefore,  to  view  this  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  Chinese  policy,  and 
yet  to  separate  this  agreement  from  the 
unpleasant  events  which  opened  the  way 
for  a  prosperous  trade  with  nearly  1 
billion  Chinese. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  our  treasury 
will  lose  nearly  $1  billion  in  revenues  be- 
cause of  this  agreement;  $1  billion,  simp- 
ly from  changing  the  method  by  which 
we  compute  the  tariffs  on  products  im- 
ported from  the  PRC.  But  any  Senator 
who  opposes  this  agreement  because  of 
the  revenue  loss  has  been  deceived:  The 
benefits  from  the  incretise  in  reciprocal 
trade  will  more  than  offset  any  revenue 
imbalance  resulting  from  the  tariff 
schedule  change.  Revenue  loss  is  not  In 
issue. 

Nor  is  diplomatic  recognition  in  Issue: 
The  Senate  has  no  legislative  control 
over  that  process.  Constitutional  history 
has  devolved  that  role  upon  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Nor  should  the  termination  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  be  in  issue  here. 
That  issue  is  bad  history  at  this  point; 
bad  history  from  both  precedent  of  hon- 
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oring  our  commitments  toward  our  al- 
lies, our  friends;  and  from  the  pitiful 
precedent  set  by  us  here  in  this  body  who 
have  allowed  our  constitutional  preroga- 
tives to  be  encroached  upon  by  an  ever 
expanding  executive  branch. 

No,  neither  treaty  termination,  nor 
diplomatic  recognition,  nor  revenue  loss 
are  in  issue  here.  To  me  the  issue  is  more 
basic,  more  individualistic,  more  p^son- 
al.  To  me  the  issue  is  himian  rights : 
Freedom — freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  conscience,  freedom  of  emigration ;  in 
sum,  freedom  of  political  and  social  life- 
style. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  the  right 
of  any  citizen,  anywhete  in  this  world, 
to  choose  the  political  philosophy  by 
which  his  life  will  be  governed.  My  col- 
league and  friend.  Senator  Jackson,  has 
embodied  this  basic  American  sentiment 
into  our  trade  policy;  and  I  suiH>ort  his 
efforts.  But  we  must  ask  ourselves:  Has 
the  PRC  complied  with  the  spirit  of 
Jackson -Vanik?  Is  the  American  con- 
science satisfied  that  our  Chinese  coun- 
terparts will  not  be  beaten,  tortured,  or 
shot  because  they  have  a  hope  of  eco- 
nomic or  social  self-determination?  At 
least  one  American  has  been  satisfied — 
the  President  of  the  United  States! 
Without  the  proven  track  record  to 
satisfy  Jackson-Vanik  on  its  merits,  the 
PRC  have  persuaded  Mr.  Carter  that 
their  future  intent  to  comply  justifies  a 
Presidential  waiver  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment. 

What  is  the  record  of  hiunan  rights 
in  China.  Or,  to  quote  the  title  of  a  1971 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  study,  what 
is  the  human  cost  of  ccMnmimism  in 
China?  Since  the  accession  of  the  Com- 
munists to  power  in  1949,  this  study  esti- 
mates upwards  of  50  million  Chinese 
casualties  for  the  establishment  of  a 
political  amd  social  Ideology.  Do  we  call 
this  humtin  rights?  I  call  it  a  genocide: 
An  unconscionable  slaughter. 

But  the  Chinese  claim  that  that  era 
Is  a  history  not  to  be  repeated.  And  they 
are  beginning  a  new  era.  We  have  wit- 
nessed unprecedented  freedom  of  ex- 
pression in  China,  along  with  p«1odlc 
setbacks.  We  are  learning  more  about 
life  in  China.  They  are  beginning  to  open 
to  scrutiny,  ever  so  slowly,  a  world  utter- 
ly foreign  and  hitherto  closed  to  the  out- 
side eye.  And  I  am  beginning  to  hope  that 
human  rights  may  become  a  reality  to 
them. 

But  should  we  grant  MFN  based  on 
the  scraps  of  evidence  fed  to  us  by  the 
State  D^)artment  and  Communist  lead- 
ers? Should  we,  uninformed,  be  willing 
to  forgo  American  principles?  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  willing;  conditionally  willing. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  the  President's  waiver  of  Jackson- 
Vanik  is  only  operative  so  long  as  the 
President  has  been  legislatively  dele- 
gated the  waiver  authority  by  this  body. 

And  the  lower  tariff  rates  enjoyed  by 
the  Chinese  are  only  in  effect  so  long  as 
Jackson-Vanik  has  been  waived,  or  until 
the  President  has  determined  the  PRC  to 
be  in  compliance.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect, no,  Uils  body  must  demand,  hard 
factual  evidence  of  human  rights,  of 
emigration  freedom  in  the  PRC  before 
one  vote  has  been  cast  for  a  waiver  ex- 
tension next  July.  A  lack  of  evidence,  or 
unsatisfactory  evidence  will  arouse  great 
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sentiment  toward  defeating  that  waiver 
extension,  and  frustrating  this  agree- 
ment before  us  today.  And  I  will  be  in 
that  nimiber. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  challenge  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Chinese.  President  Cairter 
should  increase  the  quotas  for  Chinese 
immigration,  and  gain  firm  commit- 
ments from  other  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  that  they  too  will  welcome  all 
who  desire  our  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  challenge  the 
Chinese  with  oiu-  greatness — with  our 
oi>en  arms. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
given  thought  to  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  voting  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  to 
extend  most-favored-natlon  status  to 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  and  on 
the  balance,  I  beUeve  I  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  endorse  this  action. 

Oregon  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  from 
granting  MFN  status  to  the  PRC.  As  a 
Pacific  Coast  State,  geography  gives  us 
a  head  start.  Beyond  this,  however,  is  a 
feeling  I  find  from  my  visits  throughout 
the  State;  people  in  Oregon  want  better 
relations  with  all  the  Pacific  rim  na- 
tions, including  the  People's  RepubUc, 
and  support  MFN  as  a  vital  step  in  that 
direction.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  residents 
of  Oregon,  I  believe,  that  so  many  rec- 
ognize the  benefits  from  this  action — 
benefits  to  the  Nation  as  well  as  Oregon. 

In  November,  an  official  Oregon  trade 
mission  traveled  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  There  were  17  Oregon  busi- 
nessmen in  all,  and  they  returned  con- 
vinced that  opportunities  exist  for  ex- 
panded commercial  ties  between  Oregon 
and  the  PRC.  Their  meetings  with  top 
officials  were  excellent.  One  member  of 
the  group.  Vice  President  Daniel  Bell 
of  Riedel  International,  Inc..  a  large  Ore- 
gon corporation,  wrote  me : 

A  theme  that  was  repeated  In  many  ways 
was  "Friends  first,  business  second."  These 
officials  were  sincere  and  I  strongly  believe 
they  recognize  the  importance  of  close  ties 
with  the  United  States.  Conversely,  I  trust 
we  recognize  the  value  of  close  ties  with  the 
PRC.  especially  in  light  of  recent  events. 

From  the  commercial  perspective.  Ore- 
gon also  gains  from  expanded  commer- 
cial ties.  The  Chinese  are  very  inter- 
ested in  hydropower  development  and 
waterway  improvement.  Oregon  compa- 
nies are  looking  at  several  possibilities 
in  the  marine  construction,  dredging  and 
heavy  construction  areas,  among  others. 
Such  overseas  work  puts  money  into  the 
pockets  of  many  Oregon  workers.  Some 
critics  say  that  foreign  involvement 
helps  only  the  shareholders  of  a  com- 
psuiy.  but  this  is  not  true  with  most 
companies.  Overseas  projects  involve 
many  of  our  skilled  workmen.  Tliese  are 
residents  of  Oregon  whose  taxes  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  level  help  sup- 
port Government  services. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  my  sup- 
port for  most-favored-nation  status  for 
the  I*eople's  Republic  of  China  dimin- 
ishes, in  any  way,  my  support  for  the 
freedom  and  well  being  of  people  of  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  China, 
based  on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  It  is  be- 
cause I  favor  greater  understanding 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  rim, 
that  I  advocate  today's  action.  I  hope 
that  through  expanded  relations  with  the 
PRC  we  as  a  nation  can  promote  the 


welfare  of  both  Taiwan  and  mainland 
China,  eventually.* 

•  Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  supiXHt 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  204,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ap- 
proving the  new  trade  agreement  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  the 
Finance  Committee,  we  studied  this  Is- 
sue carefully,  and  concluded  that  this 
agreement  provides  a  sound  framework 
for  orderly  development  of  commercial 
relations  with  the  PRC.  The  House  has 
just  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
agreement. 

The  great  majority  of  public  comment 
on  the  PRC  trade  agreement  was  favor- 
able In  testimony  and  written  views  pre- 
sented to  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
PRC  has  emerged  as  a  substantial 
market  for  our  agricultural  products, 
especially  grains  and  cotton.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  PRC  will  purchase  5  to  6 
million  tons  of  grain  annually  over  the 
next  few  years.  The  Chinese  are  at- 
tempting a  major  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization of  their  mining,  petroleum, 
and  industrial  sectors,  entailing  sub- 
stantial imports  of  goods  from  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies.  We  axe  already 
a  significant  supplier  to  this  market,  and 
enjoy  a  highly  favorable  trade  balance 
with  the  PRC— over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  1978.  with  tentative  figures  for 
1979  showing  an  even  larger  surplus. 

The  agreement  before  us  should  help 
to  assure  that  our  exports  to  the  PRC 
will  continue  to  grow.  The  Chinese  will 
be  committed  to  giving  American  prod- 
ucts ncHidiscriminatory  treatment. 
Meeting  a  major  problem  of  American 
suppliers,  there  is  a  commitment  to 
make  import  piu-chase  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  customary  international  trade 
practice  and  commercial  considerations. 
There  are  important  additional  protec- 
tions in  the  area  of  patents,  trademarks, 
copyrights,  and  industrial  processes. 
Other  provisions  of  the  agreement  pro- 
vide for  trade  facilitation  meastires, 
such  as  government  and  commercial 
trade  offices  and  banking  and  foreign 
exchange  protections. 

If  we  disapprove  this  agreement,  we 
not  only  lose  these  affirmative  benefits 
for  our  export  interests,  but  we  risk 
seeing  our  exporters  face  discriminatory 
treatment  compared  to  Japanese  and 
European  comi)etitors.  The  Chinese 
would  be  quite  capable  of  filling  most  of 
their  import  needs  from  other  sources. 
We  will  face  stiff  competition  on  com- 
mercial grounds  alone,  which  would  be 
far  more  serious  if  the  Chinese  author- 
ities discriminated  on  political  groimds 
because  of  disapproval  of  this  agreement. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  concern  in 
some  U,S.  industries  that  we  will  be 
confronted  with  a  flood  of  Chinese  Im- 
ports if  we  provided  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  instead  of  the  higher  tariff 
rates  now  applicable  to  China  and  sev- 
eral other  Communist  countries.  Some 
domestic  industries  already  face  sub- 
stantial comi>etition  from  other  develop- 
ing countries,  and  fear  that  the  PRC 
has  the  potential  to  add  significantly  to 
their  import  problems.  The  textile  in- 
dustry alTMuiy  confronts  substantial 
and  rising  imports  from  the  PRC:  and. 
in  the  absence  of  a  textile  agreement, 
the  United  States  has  had  to  take  unl- 
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lateral  action  on  several  categories  of 
textiles  to  prevent  import  surges  ttiat 
are  unfair  to  tlie  domestic  industry  and 
to  other  developing  countries  ttiat  liave 
agreed  to  exercise  restraint. 

These  are  fair  concerns,  shared,  I  be- 
lieve, by  many  of  us  in  Congress.  The 
basic  answer  to  these  concerns  is  that 
there  is  ample  authority  in  the  agree- 
ment and  in  our  domestic  law  to  take 
action  against  PRC  imports  that  disrupt 
our  domestic  markets.  The  agreement 
itself  creates  a  consultative  mechanism 
which  should  be  used  to  resolve  such 
issues  before  they  become  a  market  dis- 
ruption probl«n  in  the  United  States. 
Where  this  is  not  possible,  the  agreement 
explicitly  recogniies  the  right  to  take 
unilateral  action.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee fully  expects  that  the  President  will 
take  vigorous  action  under  our  law  to 
prevent  market  disruption  or  unfair 
trade  practices. 

I  should  add  a  word  regarding  Chinese 
emigration  poUcies,  though  we  are  not 
directly  voting  on  those  issues  at  this 
time.  By  the  available  yardsticks,  the 
PRC's  emigration  record  has  improved. 
Emigration  through  Hong  Kong  has 
trebled  since  1977,  and  visa  applications 
at  the  n.S.  Embassy  have  risen  dramati- 
cally. Public  statements  of  Chinese  au- 
thorities seem  to  indicate  a  continuing 
intent  to  libersdize  emigration  policies. 
On  this  basis,  and  with  the  President's 
determination  that  he  had  adequate  pub- 
lic and  confidential  assurances  that  the 
Chinese  would  pursue  freer  emigration 
policies,  the  Finance  Committee  con- 
cluded that  this  trade  agreement  should 
not  be  blocked  on  emigration  groimds. 

Let  me  be  candid.  I  do  not  regard  ap- 
proval of  this  trade  agreement  as  a  clean 
bill  of  health  for  the  PRC's  emigration 
policies,  much  less  its  overall  human 
rights  record.  Communist  China  remains 
a  totalitarian  state,  where  individual 
freedoms  are  lacking.  Chinese  emigra- 
tion practices  have  improved,  but  the 
close  nature  of  Chinese  society  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent that  government  inhibits  emigra- 
tion. We  on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
In  the  Senate  generally  will  have  an  op- 
portunity this  summer  to  review  and 
vote  on  the  extension  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  waiver  with  regard  to  the  PRC 
and  other  coimtries.  I  intend  to  examine 
the  record  carefully  to  assure  that  the 
waiver  is  indeed  fulfilling  its  intended 
purpose. 

This  review  period  is  also  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  another  problem  that 
concerns  many  of  us:  The  Taiwan  Issue. 
I  stated  at  our  hearings,  and  reaffirm 
now,  that  any  PRC  actions  against  Tai- 
wan should  lead  to  termination  of  this 
agreement,  in  addition  to  any  other  ap- 
propriate steps.  The  agreement  Itself 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  our  relations 
with  Taiwan.  Our  commercial  relations 
with  Taiwan  have  continued  to  prosper 
and  wiU  remain  far  more  significant  than 
our  relations  with  the  PRC  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  However.  I  trust  that  the 
PRC  authorities  understand  that  they 
cannot  expect  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment to  continue  if  they  were  to  move 
against  Taiwan. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
return  to  our  positive  reasons  for  approv- 
ing this  agreement.  It  is  in  our  economic 
interest  to  establish  a  closer  ccnnmercial 
relationship  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  We  should  not  expect  miracles; 
U.S.  firms  will  not  get  every  order,  and 
the  Chinese  have  limited  purchasing 
power.  Also,  American  Government  and 
business  should  be  cautious  in  ex- 
tending credits  on  the  basis  of  a 
very  new  and  largely  untested  rela- 
tionship. But  the  record  indicates  that 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  bringing 
the  framework  of  our  trading  relations 
more  closely  into  line  with  the  treatment 
we  accord  all  but  a  very  few  nations.  We 
will  be  gaining  some  important  new  pro- 
tections for  our  farmers  and  business- 
men, without  sacrificing  our  ability  to 
protect  domestic  producers  from  mar- 
ket disruption. 

Finally,  it  is  particularly  timely  now 
to  show  our  willingness  to  normalize  our 
commercial  relations  with  those  who  now 
show  more  willingness  to  act  responsibly 
within  the  international  community.  I 
have  favored  this  agreement  t>ecause  It 
is  in  our  overall  econwnic  interests,  but 
I  also  believe  that  our  endorsement  now, 
when  U.S.  economic  sanctions  are  so 
much  in  the  news,  can  also  demonstrate 
to  foreign  countries  the  positive  benefits 
available  in  a  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Ribicoft  and  Mr. 
Roth,  who  managed  the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McQovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor),  and  the  Senator  frMn  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfuld)  would  vote  "yea." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74 
nays  8.  as  follows: 


(RoUcallVoteNo. 

13Leg.l 

YEAS— 74 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bayb 

Hayakawa 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Heflln 

RiblcoS 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Biden 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Sar  banes 

Boschwltz 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Bradley 

Javlts 

Schmltt 

Burdlck 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cbafee 

Levin 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Long 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Ck}hen 

Magnuson 

Stewart 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stone 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Melcher 

Tower 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Domenlcl 

Moynlhan 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Muskle 

Warner 

Exon 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Nunn 

WllUama 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Zorlnsky 

Hart 

Pell 

NAYS— 8 

Armstrong 

Helms 

McClure 

Garn 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Goldwater 

Laxalt 

NOT  VO-nNO— 18 

Baker 

Eagleton 

Morgan 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Harry  P.. 

Jr 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Church 

Kassebaum 

Yoxing 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Durkln 

McOovem 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  C 

Res.  204) 

was  agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  one  more  rollcall 
vote  today.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  more 
votes  other  than  that  one  rollcall  vote, 
and  I  assume  it  will  come  quickly  on  Mr. 
MusKiE's  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment. 


ACTION  ON  S.  918 — SMALL  BUSINESS 
AMENDMENTS  AND  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  should  be  no 
need  for  any  debate  at  all.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  make  the  appropriate  motion. 

trp   AMKNOBOSNT   MO.    92S 

(Purpose:  To  delete  section  113) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendment  with 
an  amendment,  and  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bxixmon  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  925. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment,  Insert  the 
following: 
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TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS AMENDMENTS 

Fait  A — Pkocram  Levels  and  Adtrouzatton 

Sec.  101.  Section  20(e)(4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501.  502.  and  503  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  the  administra- 
tion Is  authorized  to  make  $49,000,000  In  di- 
rect and  Immediate  participation  loans,  and 
$75,000,000  In  guaranteed  loans  and  guaran- 
tees of  debentures.". 

Sec.  102.  Section  20(e)  (5)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  administration  is  authorized  to 
make  (35.000.000  in  direct  purchase  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $198,000,000  In  guarantees  of  de- 
bentures.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  20  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1980; 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $275.000.(X)0  in  direct  and 
Immediate  participation  loans,  and  $3,630.- 
000.000  in  deferred  participation  loans. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $22,000,000  in  direct  and 
Immediate  participation  loans  and  $11,000.- 
(XX)  In  guaranteed  loans. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $69,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $81,000.- 
(XX)  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon  7(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $30,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $30.0(X).- 
(XK)  In  guaranteed  loans. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501.  502.  and  503  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $60,000,000  in  direct  and 
Immediate  participation  loans,  and  $105,000.- 
000  In  guaranteed  loans  and  guarantees  of 
debentures. 

"(6)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
m  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $38,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to  make 
$207,000,000  in  guarantees  of  debentures. 

"("?)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,300,000,000. 

"(8)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
Uons  7(b)(3)  through  7(b)(9)  and  7(g)  of 
this  Act.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  $100,CK)0,0(K)  in  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments. 

"(9)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1968.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(10)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  admin- 
istrative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)  and  7(g) 
of  this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  revolving 
fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  such  administrative  expenses. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  $952,000,000.  Of  such  sum.  $715,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  programs  referred  to  In  subsection 
(h).  paragraphs  (1)  through  (fl);  $20,000,000 
•hall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 


ing out  the  provisions  of  section  412  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958; 
$4,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  403 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958;  and  $212,500,000  shall  be  available  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Administration 
of  which  amount — 

"(1)  $12,000,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
curement and  technical  assistance,  Including 
the  employment  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
seven  additional  procurement  center  repre- 
sentatives and  subcontracting  specialists;  of 
which  amount  not  less  than  $1,800,000  shall 
be  available  for  technical  assistance,  and  of 
this  amotint  not  less  than  $572,000  shall  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  continued  development 
of  a  procurement  automated  source  system, 
and  not  less  than  $750,000  shall  be  used  to 
develop  and  maintain  technology  assls  Lance 
centers  which  shall  have  direct  or  indirect 
access  to  a  minimum  of  thirty  technology 
data  banks  to  define  the  technology  prob- 
lems or  needs  of  small  businesses  by  search- 
ing technology  data  banks  or  other  sources  to 
locate,  obtain  and  Interpret  the  appropriate 
technology  for  such  small  businesses;  and 
not  more  than  $200,000  shall  be  available  for 
a  study  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  de- 
fine and  describe  the  forest  products  Indus- 
try and,  in  particular,  to  define  and  describe 
that  portion  of  the  forest  products  Industry 
which  consists  of  small  btisinesses,  to  Iden- 
tify the  trends  and  conditions  affecting  the 
survival  of  small  businesses  as  a  viable  por- 
tion of  the  forest  products  Industry,  and  to 
propose  actions  and  programs  to  assist  and 
promote  a  broadly  based,  non-concentrated, 
healthy  forest  products  industry. 

"(2)  $21,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
management  assistance  Including  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  small 
business  export  development  program,  of 
which  amount  not  less  than  $500,000  shall 
be  used  to  employ  not  less  than  fourteen 
additional  staff  people  for  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade,  ten  of  whom  shall  serve 
as  export  development  specialists  with  each 
of  the  Administration's  regional  oOlces  being 
assigned  one  such  specialist. 

"(3)  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
economic  research  and  analysis  and  advoca- 
cy, of  which  amount  not  less  than  $2,000,000 
shall  be  used  to  employ  at  least  sixty-nine 
staff  people  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  Advocacy  to  carry  out  research  and 
those  functions  prescribed  by  Public  Law 
94-305;  not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be 
used  to  develop  an  external  small  business 
data  bank  and  small  business  Index;  and 
not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  used  for 
research. 

"(4)  $25,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
Office  of  Minority  Small  Business  and 
Capital  Ownership  Development,  $11,285,000 
of  which  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  those 
functions.  Including  administrative  ex- 
penses, prescribed  by  section  7(J)  of  this 
Act. 

"(5)  $9,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  data  management  with 
priority  given  to  the  development  of  an 
automated  Internal  Administration  manage- 
ment data  base,  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
Administration's  document  tracking  system, 
to  the  installation  of  terminals  In  Adminis- 
tration field  offices,  and  to  the  development 
of  an  indicative  small  business  data  base 
comprised  of  names  and  addresses  and  re- 
lated information,  of  which  amount  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
development  of  such  indicative  small  busi- 
ness data  base. 

"(6)  $12,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
matching  grants  to  smaU  business  develop- 
ment centers,  and  an  additional  $600,0(K) 
shall  be  available  for  the  administration  of 
the  small  business  development  center  pro- 
gram. 

"(J)  The  Administrator  may  transfer  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  each  of  the  total 
levels  for  salaries  and  expenses  authorized 


In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section  30 
(1)  of  this  Act:  Prorided,  however,  That  no 
level  authorized  In  such  paragraphs  may  be 
increased  more  than  20  percent  by  any  such 
transfers. 

"(k)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1981 : 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $300,000,000  in  direct 
and  immediate  participation  loans,  and 
$4,000,000,000  in  deferred  participation  loans. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $25,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $12,000,- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $76,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $90,0(X),- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  U 
authorized  to  make  $30,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $33,000,- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501,  502,  and  503  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968.  the  Administration 
Is  authorized  to  make  $55,000,000  In  direct 
and  immediate  participation  loans  and 
$115,000,000  in  guaranteed  loans  and  guaran- 
tees of  debentures. 

"(6)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
in  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $42,000,000  in  direct  purchase  of  deben- 
tures and  preferred  securities,  and  to  make 
$228,000,000  in  guarantees  of  debentures. 

"(7)  For  the  programs  authorized  In  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1968.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,530,000,000. 

"(8)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions (7)  (b)(3)  through  7(b)(9)  and  7(g) 
of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  $110,000,000  in  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obUgations  or  commitments. 

"(9)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1968.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $110,000,000. 

"(10)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  admin- 
istrative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)  and  7(g) 
of  this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  revoUving 
fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  such  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  $1,187,000,000.  Of  such  sum.  $866,000.- 
000  sbaU  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  programs  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (k),  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6); 
$76,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  412 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1968;  $4,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  403  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958;  and  $242,000,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  which  amount — 

"(1)  $13,200,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  pro- 
curement and  technical  assistance;  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $2,000,000  shall  be 
avaUable  for  technical  assistance,  and  of  this 
amount  not  less  than  $629,000  shaU  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  continued  development  of  a 
procurement  automated  source  system,  and 
not  less  than  $835,000  shall  be  used  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  technology  assistance 
centers  which  shall  have  direct  or  Indirect 
access  to  a  minimum  of  thirty  technology 
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data  banks  to  define  the  technology  problems 
or  needs  of  small  businesses  by  searching 
technology  data  banks  or  other  sources  to 
locate,  obtain  and  Interpret  the  appropriate 
technology  for  sucn  small  businesses. 

"  (2)  $23,100,000  shall  be  available  for  man- 
agement assistance,  of  which  amount  not 
less  than  $880,000  shall  be  used  to  sustain 
the  small  business  export  development  pro- 
gram and  to  employ  not  less  than  seventeen 
staff  people  for  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  ten  of  whom  shall  serve  as  export  de- 
velopment specialists  with  each  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's regional  offices  being  assigned 
one  such  specialist. 

"(3)  $8,800,000  shall  be  available  for  eco- 
nomic research  and  analysis  and  advocacy, 
of  which  amount  not  less  than  $2,200,000 
shall  be  used  to  employ  at  least  sixty-nine 
staff  people  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  Advocacy  to  carry  out  research  and 
those  functions  prescribed  by  Public  Law  94- 
305;  not  less  than  $1,650,000  shall  be  xxsed 
to  develop  an  external  small  business  data 
bank  and  small  business  Index:  and  not  less 
than  $1,650,000  shall  be  used  for  research. 

"(4)  $27,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  Minority  Small  Business  and  Cap- 
ital Ownership  Development.  $12,414,000  of 
which  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  those  func- 
tions, Including  administrative  expenses, 
prescribed  by  section  7(J)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  $9,900,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  data  management  with 
priority  given  to  the  development  of  an  auto- 
mated internal  Administration  management 
data  base,  to  the  enhancement  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's document  tracking  system,  to 
the  Installation  of  terminals  In  Administra- 
tion field  offices,  and  to  the  development  of 
an  Indicative  small  business  data  base  com- 
prised of  names  and  addresses  and  related 
Information,  of  which  amount  not  less  than 
$1,100,000  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  develop- 
ment of  such  Indicative  small  business  data 
base. 

"(6)  $20,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
matching  grants  to  small  business  develop- 
ment centers,  and  an  additional  $550,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  administration  of 
the  small  business  development  center  pro- 
gram. 

"(m)  The  Administrator  may  transfer  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  each  of  the  total 
levels  for  salaries  and  expenses  authorized  in 
paragraphs  (I)  through  (6)  of  section  20(1) 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  hoioever.  That  no  level 
authorized  In  such  paragraphs  may  be  in- 
creased more  than  20  percent  by  any  such 
transfers. 

"(n)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1982: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $330,000,000  in  direct 
and  immediate  participation  loans,  and  $4,- 
400,000,000  in  deferred  participation  loans. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $28,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans,  and  $14,000,- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $83,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $99,000,000 
In  guaranteed  loans. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $30,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $37,000,000 
in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 601,  502,  and  603  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  the  Administration 
is  authorized  to  make  $81,000,000  in  direct 
and  Immediate  participation  loans,  and  $125,- 
000.000  in  guaranteed  loans  and  guarantees 
of  debentures. 

"(6)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
m  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 


1958.  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $47,000,000  In  direct  purchases  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to  make 
$251,000,000  in  guarantees  of  debentures. 

"(7)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to  exceed  $2,780  - 
000,000. 

"(8)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(b)(3)  through  7(b)(9)  and  7(g)  of 
this  Act,  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  $121,000,000  in  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments. 

"(9)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  the  Administration 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  guarantees  not 
to  exceed  $125,000,000. 

"(10)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes.  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)  and  7(g), 
of  this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  revolving 
fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  such  administrative  expenses, 
"(o)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  $1,375,000,000.  Of  such  sum,  $1  022  000  - 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  programs  referred  to  in  subsection 
(n),  paragraphs  (I)  through  (6):  $83.000  000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958:  $4  000  000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  403  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958:  and  $266  - 
000.000  shall  be  available  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Administration  of  which 
amount — 

"(1)  $14,520,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
curement and  technical  assistance:  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $2,100,000  shall  be 
available  for  technical  assistance,  and  of  this 
amount  not  less  than  $692,000  shall  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  continued  development  of  a 
procurement  automated  source  system,  and 
not  less  than  $907,500  shall  be  used  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  technology  assistance 
centers  which  shall  have  direct  or  Indirect 
access  to  a  minimum  of  thirty  technology 
data  banks  to  define  the  technology  problems 
or  needs  of  small  businesses  by  searching 
technology  data  banks  or  other  sources  to 
locate,  obtain  and  Interpret  the  appropriate 
technology  for  such  small  businesses. 

"(2)  $25,400,000  shall  be  available  for  man- 
agement assistance,  of  which  amount  not 
less  than  $968,000  shall  be  used  to  sustain 
the  small  business  export  development  pro- 
gram and  to  employ  not  less  than  seventeen 
staff  people  for  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  ten  of  whom  shall  serve  as  export  de- 
velopment specialists  with  each  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's regional  offices  being  assigned 
one  such  specialist. 

"(3)  $9,680,000  shall  be  available  for  eco- 
nomic research  and  analysis  and  advocacy,  of 
which  amount  not  less  than  $2,420,000  shall 
be  used  to  employ  at  least  sixty-nine  staff 
people  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy  to  carry  out  research  and  those 
functions  prescribed  by  Public  Law  94-305: 
not  less  than  $1,815,000  shall  be  used  to  de- 
velop an  external  small  business  data  bank 
and  small  business  Index;  and  not  less  than 
$1,815,000  shall  be  used  for  research. 

"(4)  $30,250,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  Minority  Small  Business  and  Capital 
Ownership  Development.  $13,655,000  of  which 
shall  be  xised  to  carry  out  those  functions, 
Including  administrative  expenses,  prescribed 
by  section  7( ) )  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  $10,900,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  data  management  with 
priority  given  to  the  development  of  an  au- 
tomated internal  Administration  manage- 
ment data  base,  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
Administration's  document  trucking  system, 
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to  the  Installation  of  terminals  in  Admin- 
istration field  offices,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Indicative  small  business  data 
base  comprised  of  names  and  addresses  and 
related  Information,  of  which  amount  not 
less  than  $1,200,000  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
development  of  such  indicative  small  busi- 
ness data  base. 

"(p)  The  Administrator  may  transfer  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  each  of  the  total 
levels  for  salaries  and  expenses  authorized 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  section 
20(0)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  level  authorized  in  such  paragraphs  may 
be  Increased  more  than  20  percent  by  any 
such  transfers.". 

Part     B — Miscellaneous      and      Technical 
Amendments 

Sec.  no.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "For 
fiscal  years  1979.  1980.  1981,  and  1982  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  other  than  those  for  which 
appropriations  are  specifically  authorized. 
For  fiscal  year  1983  and  every  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  this  Act  other  than 
those  for  which  appropriations  are  specific- 
ally authorized.  All  appropriations  whether 
specifically  or  generally  authorized  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.". 

ENESCT  SKORTAGE  LOANS 

Sec.  111.  Section  7(b)(8)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"energy-producing  resources."  the  following: 
"including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  shortage  of 
coal  or  other  energy-producing  resource 
caused  by  a  strike,  boycott,  or  embargo,  un- 
less such  strike,  boycott,  or  embargo  Is  di- 
rectly against  such  small  business  concern,". 

DISASTER  LOAN  INTEREST  RATES 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  first  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'under 
subsection  (b)"  the  following  ".  except  as 
provided  In  subesction  (c),"; 

(b)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  With  respect  to  a  disaster  occurring 
on  or  after  October  1.  1978,  and  prior  to 
October  1,  1982,  on  the  Administration's 
share  of  loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  — 

"(A)  if  the  loan  proceeds  are  to  repair  or 
replace  a  primary  residence  and/or  repair  or 
replace  damaged  or  destroyed  personal  prop- 
erty, the  Interest  rate  shall  be  3  percent  on 
the  first  $55,000  of  such  loan; 

"(B)  If  the  loan  proceeds  are  to  repair  or 
replace  property  damaged  or  destroyed  and 
If  the  applicant  Is  a  business  concern  which 
Is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where, the  Interest  rate  shall  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration,  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  5  percent  per  annum;  and 

"(C)  If  the  loan  proceeds  are  to  repair  or 
replace  property  damaged  or  destroyed  and 
If  the  applicant  Is  a  business  concern  which 
Is  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere, 
the  Interest  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  comparable 
to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent, and  an  additional  amount  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration,  but  not  to 
exceed  1  percent:  Protiided,  That  three  years 
after  such  loan  Is  fully  disbursed  and  every 
two  years  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the  loan. 
If  the  Administration  determines  that  the 
borrower  Is  able  to  obtain  a  loan  from  non- 
Federal  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms 
for  loans  of  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time,  the  borrower  shall,  upon  request  by  the 
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Administration,  apply  for  and  accept  such 
loan  in  sufficient  amount  to  repay  the  Ad- 
ministration: Provided  further.  "That  no  loan 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  made, 
either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  ban&s 
or  other  lending  Institutions  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  Immediate  or 
deferred  basis.  If  the  total  amount  outstand- 
ing and  committed  to  the  borrower  under 
such  subsection  would  exceed  $500,000  for 
each  disaster,  unless  an  applicant  consti- 
tutes a  major  source  of  employment  In  an 
area  suffering  a  disaster,  in  which  case  the 
Administration,  In  Its  discretion,  may  waive 
the  $500,000  limitation.". 

(c)  Section  18  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
U  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  after  "Sec.  18."  "(a)"; 

(2)  striking  the  comma  after  the  phrase 
"agricultural  related  industries"  and  Insert- 
ing the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  prior  to 
October  1.  1982,  an  agricultural  enterprise 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  loan  assistance  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(b)  to  repair 
or  replace  property  other  than  residences 
and/or  personal  property  unless  It  Is  declined 
for,  or  would  be  declined  for.  emergency 
loan  assistance  at  substantially  similar  in- 
terest rates  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration under  subchapter  HI  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act." 
and 

(3)  Inserting  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(b)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  'agricultural  enterprises'  means 
those  businesses  engaged  in  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber,  ranching,  and  raising  of 
livestock,  aquaciilture,  and  all  other  farm- 
ing and  agricultural  related  industries;  and 

"(2)  'credit  elsewhere'  means  the  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  credit  from  non-Federal 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  prevailing  private 
rates  and  terms  In  the  community  in  or  near 
where  the  concern  transacts  business  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion to  sections  7(c)(3)(C)  and  18  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
disaster  which  commenced  on  or  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

INVESTMENT    OF    IDLE    FUNDS 

See.  114.  The  last  sentence  of  section  412 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1968  is  repealed. 

Sec  116.  Section  405  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Moneys 
in  the  fund  not  needed  for  the  payment  of 
current  operating  expenses  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  under  this  part  may 
be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations 
of.  or  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by.  the  Dnlted 
States;  except  that  moneys  provided  as  capi- 
tal for  the  fund  shall  not  be  so  invested.". 

PRODUCT  DISASTER  LOANS 

Sec.  116.  Section  7(b)(4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "unde- 
termined causes"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "other  causes:  Provided,  That  any  small 
business  which  Intentionally  adulterates  Its 
product  In  order  to  attempt  to  establish  eligi- 
bility under  this  program  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  loan  assistance  h»eunder". 

DUPLICATION  OF  DISASTER  BENEFITS 

Sec.  117.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "(E)  A  State  grant  made  on 
or  prior  to  July  1,  1979,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered compensation  for  the  purpose  of  ^ply- 
ing the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  316  of  Public  Law  93-288  (43  U.S.C. 
S166)  to  a  disaster  loan  under  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection.". 

DXTXLOPMKNT  COMPANY  DEBBNTUX18 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding 
$t  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 


"development  COMPANT  DEBENTURES 

"Sec.  503.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  Uie  Administration  may 
guarantee  the  timely  payment  of  all  princi- 
pal and  interest  as  scheduled  on  any  deben- 
ture Issued  by  any  qualified  State  or  local 
development  company. 

"  (2)  Such  guarantees  may  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administration 
may  by  regulation  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(3)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  amounts  guaranteed  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(4)  Any  debenture  Issued  by  any  State 
or  local  development  company  with  reject 
to  which  a  guarantee  is  made  under  this 
subsection,  may  be  subordinated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  any  other  debentures, 
promissory  note,  or  other  debt  or  obligation 
of  such  company. 

"(b)  No  guarantee  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  debenture  under  subsection 
(a)  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  such  debenture  is  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  or  more  loans  to  small 
business  concerns,  the  proceeds  of  which 
shall  be  used  by  such  concern  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  502; 

"(2)  necessary  funds  for  making  such 
loans  are  not  available  to  such  company  from 
private  sources  on  reasonable  terms; 

"(3)  the  Interest  rate  on  such  debenture 
Is  not  less  than  the  rate  of  interest  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
purposes  of  section  303(b) ; 

"(4)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  deben- 
ture does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  loans  to 
be  made  from  the  proceeds  of  such  deben- 
ture (other  than  any  excess  attributable  to 
the  administrative  costs  of  such  loans) ; 

"(5)  the  amount  of  any  loan  to  be  made 
from  such  proceeds  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  such  loan  Is 
made;  and 

"(6)  the  Administration  approves  each 
loan  to  be  made  from  such  proceeds. 

"(c)  The  Administration  may  impose  an 
additional  charge  for  administrative  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  each  debenture  for 
which  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is 
guaranteed  under  subsection  (a) . 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualified  State  or  local  development  com- 
pany' means  any  State  or  local  development 
company  which,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, has — 

"  ( 1 )   a  full-time  professional  staff; 

"(2)  professional  management  ability  (in- 
cluding adequate  accounting,  legal,  and  busi- 
ness-servicing abilities) ;  and 

"(3)  a  board  of  directors,  or  membership, 
which  meets  on  a  regular  basis  to  make  man- 
agement decisions  for  such  company,  includ- 
ing decisions  relating  to  the  making  and 
servicing  of  loans  by  such  company." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 502  the  following  new  item : 

"Sec.  603.  Development  company  d^fben- 
tures.". 

REGULAR    BUSINESS   LOAN   REFORM 

Sec  119.  Section  6(b)  (7)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  in  addition  to  any  powers,  functdons. 
privileges  and  immxmlties  otherwise  vested 
in  him,  take  any  and  all  actions  (including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract  In  any  office  where  an  attorney 
or  attorneys  are  not  or  cannot  be  economi- 
cally employed  full  time  to  render  such  serv- 
ices) when  he  determines  such  actions  are 
necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  servicing, 
compromising,  modifying,  liquidating,  or 
otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  loans 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorising  the  Administrator  to 


contract  or  otherwise  delegate  his  responsi- 
bility for  loan  servicing  to  other  than  Ad- 
ministration personnel,  but  with  respect  to 
deferred  participation  loans  he  may  author- 
ize participating  lending  institutions.  In  his 
discretion  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  him.  to  take  such  actions  on  his 
behalf,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
determination  of  eligibility  and  creditworth- 
iness, and  loan  monitoring,  collection  and 
liquidation; ". 

surety  bond  guarantee 

Sec  120.  Section  411(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  guarantee  or  agreement  to  In- 
demnify under  this  section  shall  obligate  the 
Administration  to  pay  to  the  surety  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of 
contract.  90  percent  of  the  loas  incurred 
and  paid  by  the  surety  as  the  result  of  the 
breach:  or  (2)  in  a  case  In  which  (b)  i^- 
plies,  the  amount  determined  under  (b).". 

PROCUREMENT   SYSTEMS 

Sec.  121.  Section  l&(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (I)  During  fiscal  years  1980.  1981,  and 
1982.  public  and  private  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  authorized  under  this 
section  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  each  such  year:  Provided, 
That  the  Administration  shall  monitor  and 
evaluate  such  participation  and  in  any  case 
where  the  Administrator  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Committee  for  the  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Severely  Handicapped 
find  that  the  participation  of  such  organi- 
zations has  or  may  cause  severe  economic 
Injury  to  for-profit  small  businesses,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  and  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  direct  and  require  every  agency  and  de- 
partment having  procurement  powers  to  take 
such  actions  as  the  Administrator  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Severely  Handi- 
capped may  deem  appropriate  to  alleviate  the 
economic  Injury  sustained  or  likely  to  be  sua- 
tamed  by  such  for-profit  small  businesses. 

"(2)  The  Administration  ahall,  not  later 
than  January  1,  1981,  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  RefX'esentatlves,  a  re- 
port on  the  impact  of  contracts  awarded  to 
such  organizations  on  for-profit  small 
businesses.". 

Sec  122.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
15(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "small  business"  before  "coQ- 
cems"; 

(b)  Suteectloos  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  16 
of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  small  business  set- 
aside  programs,  departments,  agendee,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch 
shall  award  contracts,  and  encourage  the 
placement  of  subcontracts  for  procurement 
to  the  following  In  the  manner  and  in  the 
order  stated: 

"(I)  concerns  whlOh  are  small  business 
concerns  and  which  are  located  In  labor 
surplus  areas,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set- 
aside. 

"(3)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside. 

"(3)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
oonoems  and  which  are  located  In  a  labor 
stirplus  area,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  set- 
aside. 

"(4)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  set-aside. 

"(f)  After  prtorlty  Is  given  to  the  smaU 
bxisiness  concerns  specified  In  subsection  (e) , 
priority  shall  also  be  given  to  the  awarding 
of  contracts  and  the  placement  of  subcon- 
tracts, on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside,  to 
concerns  which — 

"(1)  are  noc  eligible  under  mibMCtton  (e); 
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"(2)  are  not  small  bu^ness  concerns;  and 
"(3)  will  perform  a  substantlaj  proportion 
of  the  production  on  those  contracts  and 
subcontracts  within  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment  or  undereint>Ioyment  or 
within  labor  surplus  areas.". 

ASIAN    PACinC    AMZSICAKS 

Skc.  123.  (a)  SecUon  2(e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"Asian  Pacific  Americans."  after  "Native 
Americans,". 

(b)  Tlie  last  sentence  of  subparagraph  (C) 
of  the  clause  contained  In  section  8(d)(3) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "Asian  Pacific  Americans,"  after 
"Native  Americans,". 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaU  ^>ply  as  if  Included  In  the 
amendment  made  by  section  201  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Smail  Busl- 
oesa  Act  and  the  SmaU  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968",  approved  October  24  1978 
(Public  Law  95-507);  and 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  as  If  Included  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  211  of  the  Act  so 
entitled. 

AKENDIUNTS   TO   CONSOLIDATED   TABU   AKD 
XnXAL  DEVELOPMXNT  ACT 

S«c.  124.  (a)  Section  321  of  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sen- 
tence all  that  follows  after  "with  the  as- 
sistance of  such  loan"  through  the  end  of 
the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(b)  Section  324(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  U  amend- 
ed by^ 

(I)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Loans 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
at  rates  of  Interest  as  follows: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  loans  or  portions  of 
loans  up  to  the  amount  of  the  applicant's 
actual  loss  caused  by  the  disaster  (A)  if 
the  appucant  Is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  applicant's 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms 
taking  Into  consideration  prevailing  private 
and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  In  the 
community  m  or  near  which  the  applicant 
rwldes  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time,  the  interest  rate  shall  be 
a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  not  In 
excess  of  5  percent  per  annum,  and  (B)   if 

n^.f^''.""^*  *"  "^'^  ^  °*>^^  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere,  the  Interest  rate  shall  be 
the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  in  excess  of  the  current  average  market 
r/lK°V?*'**''*"''8  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remalnln|  peri- 
ods to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average 
maturities  of  such  loans,  plus  not  to  exceed 
1  per^nt,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
percent:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount 
outstanding  and  committed  to  the  bor- 
rower under  this  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
exceed  MOCOOO  for  each  disaster;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  loans  or  portions  of 
loans  exceeding  the  amount  of  actual  loss 
«iused  by  the  disaster,  the  Interest  rate 
^^rlJ^  ^f*  prevailing  in  the  private 
market  for  similar  loans,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.";  and 

..nl^MP'*'^*'^  ^  "*«  second  sentence  after 
Provided.  That"  the  following:  "for  loans 
^^^"tt  ^<1«'- «"b8««"on  (a)  (1)  (B) ,  three 
years  after  such  loan  Is  made  or  insured 
and  every  two  years  thereafter  for  the  term 
tx  .l'°*°'  "  *^«  Secretary  determines  that 
^JL  ^°''?'  ^  *^'«  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
non-Federal  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and 
~^  'or  loans  of  similar  purposes  and 
SS^H^  .^i"^**'*  borrower  shall,  upon  re- 
lnT.,.^1  ?•**  Secretary,  apply  for  and  ac- 
cept such  loan  m  sufficient  amount  to  repay 
the  Secretary:  Provided  /urther.  That" 
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TITLE    n— SMALL    BUSINESS    DEVELOP- 
MENT CENTERS 

SHORT    TTTLI 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Development  Center  Act  of 
1979". 

PROGBAM    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  202.  The  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  21  as  sec- 
tion 30  and  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  (1)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  (Including  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements)  to  any  State 
government  or  any  agency  thereof,  any  re- 
gional entity,  any  State-chartered  develop- 
ment, credit  or  finance  corporation,  and 
public  or  private  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Including  but  not  limited  to  any 
land-grant  college  or  university,  any  college 
or  school  of  business,  engineering,  commerce, 
or  agriculture.  comm\mlty  college  or  Junior 
college,  or  to  any  entity  formed  by  two  or 
more  of  the  above  entitles  (herein  referred 
to  as  "applicants")  to  assist  In  establishing 
small  business  development  centers  and  to 
any  such  body  for:  small  business  oriented 
employment  or  natural  resources  develop- 
ment programs;  studies,  research,  and  coun- 
seling concerning  the  managing,  financing, 
and  operation  of  small  business  enterprises; 
delivery  or  distribution  of  such  services  and 
Information;  and  providing  access  to  busi- 
ness analysts  who  can  refer  small  business 
concerns  to  available  experts. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  to  any  grant  (or  amendment  or 
modification  thereof)  made  to  an  applicant 
under  this  section,  that  an  additional 
amount  (excluding  any  fees  collected  from 
recipients  of  such  assistance)  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  grant  be  provided  from 
sources  other  than  the  Federal  Government : 
Provided.  That  the  additional  amount  shall 
not  Include  any  amount  of  Indirect  costs  or 
In-klnd  contributions  paid  for  under  any 
Federal  program,  nor  shall  such  indirect 
costs  or  in-kind  contributions  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  non-Federal  additional  amount: 
Provided  further.  That  no  receiplent  of  funds 
under  this  section  shall  receive  a  grant  which 
would  exceed  its  pro-rata  sh8j«  of  a  $66,- 
000.000  program  based  upon  the  i>opulatlon 
to  be  served  by  the  small  business  develop- 
ment center  as  compared  to  the  total  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  or  $200,000.  which- 
ever is  preater. 

"(b)  (1)  During  fiscal  years  1980,  1981,  and 
1982  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  any  applicant  if  approving  such 
assistance  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  plan 
for  the  area  involved  which  has  been  adopted 
by  any  agency  recognized  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment as  authorized  to  do  so  and  approved 
by  the  Administration  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  and  requirements  established 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  An  applicant  may  apply  to  participate 
In  the  program  by  submitting  to  the  Admin- 
istration for  approval  a  plan  naming  those 
authorized  In  subsection  (a)  to  participate 
in  the  program,  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served,  the  services  that  It  would  provide, 
the  method  for  delivering  services,  a  budget! 
and  any  other  information  and  assurances 
the  Administration  may  require  to  Insure 
that  the  applicant  will  carry  out  the  activ- 
ities eligible  for  assistance.  The  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  approve,  conditionally 
approve  or  reject  a  plan  or  combination  of 
plans  submitted.  In  all  cases,  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  review  plans  for  conformity 
with  the  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  with  a  view 
toward  providing  small  business  with  the 
most  comprehensive  and  coordinated  assist- 
ance In  the  State  or  part  thereof  to  be 
served. 

"(3)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tion,  the   Administration  la  authorized  to 


permit  a  small  business  development  center 
to  provide  advice,  information  and  assist- 
ance, as  described  in  subsection  (c) ,  to  small 
businesses  located  outside  the  State,  but 
only  to  the  extent  such  businesses  are  lo- 
cated within  close  geographical  proximity 
to  the  small  business  development  center 
as  determined  by  the  Administration. 

"(c)(1)  Applicants  receiving  grants  under 
this  section  shall  assist  small  businesses  In 
solving  problems  concerning  operations, 
manufacturing,  engineering,  technology  ex- 
change and  development,  personnel  admin- 
istration, marketing,  sales,  merchandising, 
finance,  accounting,  business  strategy  devel- 
opment, and  other  disciplines  required  lor 
small  business  growth  and  expansion,  inno- 
vation, increased  productivity,  and  manage- 
ment Improvement,  and  for  decreasing  in- 
dustry economic   concentrations. 

"(2)  A  small  business  development  center 
shall  provide  services  as  close  as  possible  to 
small  businesses  by  providing  extension  serv- 
ices and  utilizing  satellite  locations  when 
necessary.  To  the  extent  possible,  it  also  shall 
make  full  use  of  other  Federal  and  State 
government  programs  that  are  concerned 
with  aiding  small  businesses.  A  small  busi- 
ness development  center  shall  have — 

"(A)  a  full-time  staff.  Including  a  director 
to  manage  the  program  activties; 

"(B)  business  analysts  to  counsel,  assist, 
and  Inform  small  business  clients; 

"(C)  technology  transfer  agents  to  pro- 
vides state  of  the  art  technology  to  small 
businesses  through  coupling  with  national 
and  regional  technology  data  sources; 

"(D)  information  specialists  to  assist  In 
providing  information  searches  and  referrals 
for  small  businesses; 

"(E)  access  to  part-time  professional 
specialists  to  conduct  research  or  to  provide 
counseUng  assistance  whenever  the  need 
arises;  and 

"(F)  access  to  laboratory  and  adaptive  en- 
gineering facilities. 

"(3)  Services  provided  by  a  small  business 
development  center  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  furnishing  one-to-one  Individual 
counseling  to  small  businesses; 

"(B)  assisting  in  technology  transfer,  re- 
search, and  coupling  from  existing  sources  to 
small  businesses; 

"(C)  maintaining  current  information  con- 
cerning Federal,  State,  and  local  regulations 
that  affect  small  businesses  and  counsel 
small  businesses  on  methods  of  compliance. 
Counseling  and  technology  development 
shall  be  provided  when  necessary  to  help 
small  businesses  find  solutions  for  complying 
with  environmental,  energy,  health,  safety, 
and  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  regula- 
tions; 

"(D)  coordinating  and  conducting  research 
Into  technical  and  general  small  business 
problems  for  which  there  are  no  ready  solu- 
tions; 

"(E)  providing  and  maintaining  a  com- 
prehensive library  that  contains  current  In- 
formation and  statistical  data  needed  by 
small  businesses; 

"(F)  maintaining  a  working  relationship 
and  open  communications  with  the  financial 
and  Investment  communities,  legal  associa- 
tions, looal  and  regional  private  consultants, 
and  local  and  regional  small  business  groups 
and  associations  in  order  to  help  address  the 
various  needs  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity; 

"(O)  conducting  in-depth  surveys  for  local 
small  business  groups  In  order  to  develop 
general  Information  regarding  the  local  econ- 
omy and  general  small  beulness  strengths 
and  weaknesses  In  the  locality;  and 

"(H)  maintaining  lists  of  local  and  re- 
gional private  consultants  to  whMn  small 
businesses  can  be  referred. 
A  small  business  development  center  shall 
continue  to  upgrade  and  modify  its  services, 
as  needed,  in  order  to  meet  the  changing 
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and  evolving  needs  of  the  small  business 
community. 

"(4)  A  small  business  development  center 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  and  compensate  con- 
sultants, engineers  and  testing  laboratories 
for  services  provided  to  small  businesses  on 
behalf  of  such  small  business  development 
center. 

"(d)  Laboratories  operated  and  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Administra- 
tion in  developing  and  establishing  programs 
to  support  small  business  development  cen- 
ters by  making  facilities  and  equipment 
available;  providing  experimentation  ca- 
pabilities in  adaptive  engineering;  providing 
library  and  technical  information  processing 
capabilities;  and  providing  professional  staff 
for  consulting.  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  the  laboratories  for  such 
services. 

"(e)  The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
Innovation  centers  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  small  business  de- 
velopment centers  participating  In  this  pro- 
gram. The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  report  annually  on  the  performance  of 
such  innovation  centers  with  reconunenda- 
tions  to  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress on  bow  such  Innovation  centers  can 
be  strengthened  and  expanded.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  include  In  its  re- 
port to  Congress  information  on  the  ability 
of  Innovation  centers  to  Interact  with  the 
Nation's  small  business  community  and 
recommendations  to  the  Administration  on 
continued  funding. 

"(f)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  industrial  application 
centers  supported  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
small  business  development  centers  partic- 
ipating in  this  program.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall  re- 
port annually  on  the  performance  of  such 
Industrial  application  centers  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  on  how  such  industrial  application 
centsrs  can  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration shall  include  in  its  report  to  Con- 
gress Information  on  the  ability  of  Industrial 
application  centers  to  interact  with  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  community  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administration  on  con- 
tinued funding. 

"(g)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint 
a  Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Man- 
agement Assistance  who  shall  report  to  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Management  As- 
sistance and  who  shall  serve  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  chap- 
ter 61,  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  rate  of  GS-17  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

"(2)  The  sole  responsibility  of  the  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  for  Management  As- 
sistance shall  be  to  administer  the  small 
business  development  center  program.  Duties 
of  the  position  shall  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  recommending  the  annual  pro- 
gram budget,  reviewing  the  annual  budgets 
submitted  by  each  applicant,  establishing  ap- 
propriate funding  levels  therefore,  selecting 
applicants  to  participate  in  this  program.  Im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  this  section, 
maintaining  a  clearinghouse  to  provide  for 
the  dissemination  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  small  business  development 
centers  and  conducting  audits  of  recipients 
of  grants  under  this  section.  The  Deputy  As- 
•oclate  Administrator  for  Management  As- 
sistance shall  confer  with  and  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  Board  In  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  described  in  this  subsec- 
tloo. 


"(h)(1)  There  Is  established  a  National 
Small  Business  Development  Center  Advisory 
Board  (herein  referred  to  as  "Board")  which 
shall  consist  of  nine  members  appointed  from 
civilian  life  by  the  Administrator  and  who 
shall  be  persons  of  outstanding  qualifications 
known  to  be  familiar  and  sympathetic  with 
small  business  needs  and  problems.  No  more 
than  three  members  shall  be  from  univer- 
sities or  their  affiliates  and  six  shall  be  from 
small  businesses  or  associations  representing 
small  businesses.  At  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board,  the  Administrator  shall 
designate  one-third  of  the  members  and  at 
least  one  from  each  category  whose  term  shall 
end  In  two  years  from  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment, a  second  third  whose  term  shall  end 
in  three  years  from  the  date  of  appointment, 
and  the  final  third  whose  term  shall  end  in 
four  years  from  the  date  of  appointment.  Suc- 
ceeding Boards  shall  have  three-year  terms, 
with  one-third  of  the  Board  changing  each 
year. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
advise,  counsel,  and  confer  with  the  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  for  Management  As- 
sistance in  carrying  out  the  duties  described 
in  this  section.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least 
quarterly  and  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  comp>ensated  at  the  rate  not 
In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  pay  for  Individuals  occupying 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
engaged  In  activities  of  the  Board  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

"(l)(l)  Each  small  business  development 
center  may  establish  an  advisory  board. 

"(2)  Each  small  business  development  cen- 
ter advisory  board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
advise,  counsel,  and  confer  with  the  director 
of  the  small  business  development  center  on 
all  policy  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation 
of  the  small  business  development  center, 
including  who  may  be  eligible  to  receive  as- 
sistance from,  and  how  local  and  regional 
private  consultants  may  participate  with  the 
small  business  development  center. 

"(J)  The  Administration,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Boexd.  shall  establish  a  plan  for  eval- 
uation of  the  small  business  development 
center  program  which  may  include  the  re- 
taining of  an  Independent  concern  to  con- 
duct such  an  evaluation.  The  evaluation 
shall  be  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
and  shall  determine — 

"(1)  the  Impact  of  the  small  business  de- 
velopment center  program  on  small  busi- 
nesses. Including  private  consultants,  and 
the  socio-economic  base  of  the  area  served; 

"(2)  the  multldlsclpllnary  resources  the 
small  business  development  center  program 
was  able  to  coordinate  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses; and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  various  types  of 
small  businesses  engaged  in  sireas  such  as 
manufacturing,  retailing,  wholesaling  and 
services  have  been  assisted  by  the  small  busi- 
ness development  center  program. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  evaluation,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  authorized  to  require  any 
small  business  development  center  or  party 
receiving  assistance  under  this  section  to 
furnish  it  with  such  information  annually 
or  otherwise  as  It  deems  appropriate.  Such 
evaluation  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Jan- 
uary 31.  1982. 

"(k)  The  authority  to  enter  Into  contracts 
shall  be  In  effect  for  each  fiscal  year  only  to 
the  extent  or  In  the  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  In  appropriations  Acts.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  7(d)(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  On  or  after  October  1,  1979.  the 
Administration  shall  not  fund  any  small 
business  development  center  or  any  viola- 
tion thereof,  except  as  authorized  In  section 


21  of  this  Act.  Provided,  That  in  fiscal  year 
1980  nothing  in  thU  section  or  In  section  21 
shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  operation  of 
any  small  business  development  center  which 
was  funded  by  the  Administration  prior  to 
October  1.  1979:  Provided  /uri/ier.  That  no 
small  business  development  center  which 
was  funded  In  fiscal  year  1978  may  be  funded 
in  excess  of  $300,000  In  fiscal  year  1979.". 

Sec.  204.  Sections  201  and  202  of  this  title 
are  repealed  effective  October  1, 1983. 

TITLE   m— SMALL   BUSINESS   ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

SHORT   TITLE 

&c.  301.  This  tltie  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1979". 

DECLARATION    OF   SKAU.   BTTSDfXSS   BCOHOIOC 
POLXCT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  For  the  purpooe  of  preserving 
and  promoting  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
economic  system.  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  It  is  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all 
practical  means  and  to  take  such  actions  aa 
are  necessary,  consistent  with  Its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  essential  considera- 
tions of  national  policy,  to  implement  and 
coordinate  all  Federal  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  policies,  programs,  and 
activities  in  order  to:  foster  the  economic 
Interests  of  small  businesses;  insure  a  com- 
petitive economic  climate  conducive  to  the 
development,  growth  and  expansion  of  small 
busine.:^>eo;  establish  Incentives  to  assure 
that  adequate  capital  and  other  resources  at 
competitive  prices  are  available  to  small 
businesses;  reduce  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic resources  and  expand  competition; 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  entrepreneur- 
ship,  inventiveness,  and  the  creation  and 
growth  of  small  businesses. 

(b)  Congress  further  declares  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  conmiltted  to  a  policy  of 
utilizing  all  reasonable  means,  consistent 
with  the  overall  economic  policy  goals  of  the 
Nation  and  the  preservation  of  the  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system  of  the  Nation,  to 
establish  private  sector  incentives  that  will 
help  assure  that  adequate  capital  at  com- 
petitive prices  is  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses. To  fulfill  this  policy,  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  use  all  reasonable 
means  to  coordinate,  create,  and  sustain 
policies  and  programs  which  promote  invest- 
ment in  small  businesses,  including  those 
Investments  which  expand  employment  op- 
portunities and  which  foster  the  effective 
and  efficient  \ise  of  humtoi  and  natural  re- 
sources in  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

STATE  or  SMALL  BTTSINKSS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year  a  Report  on  Small  Business  and 
Competition  which  shall — 

( 1 )  examine  the  current  role  of  small  busi- 
ness In  the  economy  on  an  Industry-by- 
industry  basis; 

(2)  present  current  and  historical  data 
on  production,  employment,  investment,  and 
other  economic  variables  for  small  business 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  for  small 
business  in  each  sector  of  the  economy; 

(3)  Identify  economic  trends  which  wlU 
or  may  affect  the  small  business  sector  and 
the  state  of  competition; 

(4)  examine  the  effects  on  small  business 
and  competition  of  policies,  programs,  and 
activities,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act,  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder;  Identify  problems  generated  by 
such  policies,  programs,  and  activities;  and 
reoommend  legislative  and  administrative 
solutions  to  such  problems;  and 
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(5)  recommend  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  declared  In  section  302  of  this 
Act,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  also  shall  transmit 
simultaneously  as  an  appendix  to  such 
annual  report,  a  report,  by  agency  and  de- 
partment, on  the  total  dollar  value  of  all 
Federal  contracts  exceeding  (10,000  In 
amount  and  the  dollar  amount  (Including 
the  subcontracts  thereunder  In  excess  of 
$10,000)  awarded  to  small,  minority-owned 
and  female-owned  businesses. 

(c)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Report  on  Small  Business  and 
Competition,  each  of  which  shall  Include 
such  supplementary  or  revised  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable 
to  achieve  the  policy  declared  In  section  302 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Report  on  Small  Business  and 
Competition  and  all  supplementary  reports 
transmitted  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section  shall,  when  transmitted  to 
Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

TITLE  IV— SMAIiL  BUSINESS  ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS 

Sec.  401.  The  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsecton  4(b)  as 
subsection  4(b)  (1)  and  inserting  there^ter 
the  following: 

"(3)  The  Administrator  also  shall  be  re- 
qKmslble  for — 

"(A)  establishing  and  maintaining  an  ex- 
ternal small  business  economic  data  base  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  information  on  the  eco- 
nomic condition  and  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  small  business  sector.  To 
that  end,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
on  a  regular  basis  national  small  business 
economic  indices  and,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
regional  small  business  economic  indices, 
which  shall  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  data  on — 

"(1)   employment,  layoffs,  and  new  hires: 

"(11)  number  of  business  establishments 
and  the  types  of  such  establishments  such  as 
sole  proprietorships,  corporations,  and  part- 
nerships; 

"(111)  number  of  business  formations  and 
failures; 

"(Iv)  sales  and  new  orders; 

"(V)   back  orders; 

"(Iv)  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment; 

"(▼11)  changes  in  inventory  and  rate  of 
Inventory  turnover; 

"(vlil)  sources  and  amounts  of  capital 
Investment,  including  debt,  equity,  and  in- 
ternally generated  funds; 

"(Ix)   debt  to  equity  ratios; 

"(X)  exports; 

"(xl)  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions  by  size  of  acquir- 
ing and  acquired  firm;  and 

"(xll)  concentration  ratios:  and 

"(B)  putriishlng  annually  a  report  giving 
a  comparative  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  the  historical  trends  of  the  small  business 
sector  as  reflected  by  the  data  acquired  pur-- 
suant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

See.  402.  Section  634d(l)  of  title  15. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "Schedule:"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Schedule:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
not  more  than  ten  staff  personnel  at  any  one 
time  may  be  employed  and  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  OS-16,  step  10,  of  the 
General  Schedule;". 

Sbc.  403.  Section  6315  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(138)  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy,  Small 
Business  Administration.". 


Sec.  404.  In  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Board 
of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
conduct  such  studies  of  the  credit  needs  of 
small  business  as  may  be  appropriate  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are 
being  met  by  commercial  banks  and  shall  re- 
port the  results  of  such  studies  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  1,  1981,  together  with  their 
views  and  recommendations  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility and  cost  of  conducting  periodic  sample 
surveys,  by  region  and  nationwide,  of  the 
number  and  dollar  amount  of  commercial 
and  Industrial  loans  extended  by  commer- 
cial banks  to  small  business.  Reports  shall, 
when  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TITLE  V — WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

SHOBT  tttij: 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 

Act". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  CONFERENCE 

Sec.  S02.  (a)  The  President  shall  call  and 
conduct  a  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Conference")  not  later  than  June  30,  1980, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  described  in  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  title. 

(b)  Participants  in  the  Conference  and 
other  interested  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  authorized  to  conduct  conferences 
and  other  activities  at  the  regional  and 
State  levels  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Confer- 
ence, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Biisiness  Administra- 
tion, and  shall  direct  such  conferences  and 
activities  toward  the  consideration  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Conference  described  in  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  title  In  order  to  prepare  for 
the  Conference. 

PDKPOSE  OF  conference 

Sec.  503.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
essential  contribution  of  small  business;  to 
identify  the  problems  of  small  business.  In- 
cluding new,  small,  and  family  enterprises: 
to  examine  the  status  of  minorities  and 
women  as  small  business  owners;  and  to  de- 
velop such  specific  and  comprehensive  rec- 
ommendations for  executive  and  legislative 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  for  maintaining 
and  encoura^ng  the  economic  viability  of 
small  business  and,  thereby,  the  Nation. 

conference  participants 
Sec.  504.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  In  section  503  of  this  title,  ttie  Con- 
ference shall  bring  together  individuals  con- 
cerned with  Issues  relating  to  small  business: 
Provided,  That  no  small  business  concern 
representative  may  be  denied  admission  to 
any  State  or  regional  meeting. 

planning  and  aduxnistration  of 
conference 
Sec.  505.  (a)  All  Federal  departmenits, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  such  support 
and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  planning  smd  administration  of  the 
Conference. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  B\isl- 
ness  Administration — 

(1)  shall  provide  such  financial  and  other 
ttsslstance  as  may  be  necessary  for  tbe  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  conferences  at  the 
regional  and  State  levels  as  authorized  under 
section  602(b)  of  this  title; 

(2)  shall  provide  for  the  preparation  of 
background  materials  for  use  by  partlciptuits 
in  the  Conference,  as  well  as  by  participants 
In  regional  and  State  conferences;  and 

(3)  U  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and 


enter  into  contracts  with,  public  agencies, 
private  organizations,  and  academic  Institu- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  Upon  presentation  of  vouchers  within 
thirty  days  of  the  completion  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  Administrator  of  t^e  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  reimburse  Conference  delegates  for 
travel  to  the  Conference,  and  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  related  to  attending  the 
Conference  (including  meals  and  accommo- 
dations) not  to  exceed  $44  per  day:  Provided, 
That,  ( 1 )  such  reimbursement  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1980  only  to  the  extent  or 
in  the  amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts,  and  (2)  In  the  event 
such  appropriated  amounts  are  not  sufficient 
to  fully  pay  each  voucher  submitted,  each 
voucher  shall  be  paid  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

(d)  (1)  The  President  is  authorized  to  s^j- 
polnt  and  compensate  an  executive  director 
and  such  other  directors  and  personnel  for 
the  OoaSenace  as  be  may  deem  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  servioe,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  cheater  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  Oeneial  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(2)  Upon  request  by  the  executive  director, 
the  heads  of  the  executive  and  military  de- 
partments are  authorized  to  detail  employees 
to  work  with  the  executive  director  in  plan- 
ning and  administering  the  Conference  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3341 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
reports  required 

Sec.  506.  Not  more  than  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Conference  is  convened,  a 
final  report  of  the  Conference  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  report  shall  include  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  as  well 
as  proposals  for  any  legislative  action  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference.  The  final  report  of  the  Con- 
ference shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

POLLOW-UP  actions 

Sec.  607.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually 
during  the  three-year  period  following  the 
submission  of  the  final  report  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  status  and  implementation 
of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Conference. 

availabilitt  of  funds 

Sec.  508.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  be  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  other  than  funds  appropriated  specifi- 
cally for  the  piirpose  of  conducting  the  Con- 
ference. Any  funds  remaining  unexpended 
at  the  termination  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

TITLE  VI — EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP 
Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Small   Business   Employee   Ownership  Act 

of  1979". 
Sec.  602.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 

declares  that — 

(1)  employee  owntershlp  of  firms  provides 
a  means  for  preserving  Jobs  and  business 
activity; 

(2)  employee  ownership  of  firms  provides  a 
means  for  keeping  a  small  business  small 
when  It  might  otherwise  be  sold  to  a  con- 
glomerate or  other  large  enterprise; 

(3)  employee  ownership  of  firms  provides 
a  means  for  creating  a  new  small  buslnisss 
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from  the  sale  of  a  subsidiary  of  a  large  enter- 
prlae; 

(4)  unemployment  Insuranoe  programs, 
welfare  payments,  and  Job  creation  programs 
are  less  desirable  and  more  costly  for  both 
the  Oovemment  and  program  beneficiaries 
than  loan  guarantee  programs  to  maintain 
employment  in  firms  that  would  otherwise 
be  closed,  liquidated,  or  relocated;  and 

(6)  by  guaranteeing  loans  to  qualified  em- 
ployee trusts  and  similar  organizations,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  can  provide 
feasible  and  desirable  methods  for  the  trans- 
fer of  all  or  part  of  the  ownership  of  a  small 
buBlniess  concern  to  Its  employees. 

Sec.  603.    (a)   ITie  purposes  of  this  title 


(1)  to  provide  that  a  qualified  employee 
trust  shall  be  eligible  for  loaa  guarantees 
under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  with  re^>ect  to  a  small  business  concern, 
regardless  of  the  percentage  of  stock  of  the 
concern  held  by  the  trust,  and 

(2)  to  provide  in  section  605  of  this  Act 
authority  to  address  the  specific  case  in 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
guarantees  loans  under  section  7(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  for  purposes  of  providing 
funds  to  a  qualified  employee  trust  (and 
other  employee  organizations  which  are 
treated  as  qualified  employee  trusts)  for  the 
purchase,  by  at  least  51  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees, of  at  least  51  percent  of  the  stock 
of  a  business  which  is  operated  for  profit  ajul 
which  is — 

(A)  a  small  business  concern,  or 

(B)  a  corporation  which  is  controlled  by 
another  person,  if,  after  the  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  such  corporation  Is  carried  out, 
such  corporation  would  be  a  small  business 
concern. 

(b)  Nothing  m  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  making  loan  guarantees 
under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  qualified  employee  trusts  which  own  less 
than  61  percent  of  the  stock  of  a  continuing 
business. 

Sec.  604.  Section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  quali- 
fied employee  trtist  shall  be  eligible  for  any 
loan  guarantee  under  section  7(a)  with  re- 
spect to  a  small  business  concern  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  such  trust  were  the  same 
legal  entity  as  such  concern. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'qualified  employee  trust'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  small  business  concern,  a  trust — 

"(A)  which  forms  part  of  a  leveraged  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (as  defined  in 
section  4S76(e)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  — 

"(1)  which  Is  maintained  by  such  concern, 
and 

"(11)  which  provides  that  each  participant 
in  the  plan  is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  voting  rights  under 
qualifying  employer  securities  which  are 
allocated  to  the  account  of  such  participant 
are  to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  a  corpo- 
rate matter  which  (by  law  or  charter)  must 
be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  outstand- 
ing common  shares  voted;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  loan  guarantee 
under  section  7(a),  the  trustee  of  which  en- 
ters into  an  agreement  with  the  Administra- 
tion which  is  binding  on  the  trust  and  on 
such  small  business  concern  and  which  pro- 
vides that — 

"(1)  the  loan  guaranteed  under  section  7 
(a)  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
qualifying  employer  securities  (as  defined  In 
section  4976(e)  (8)  of  such  Code)  of  such 
concern. 

"(11)  all  funds  acquired  by  the  concern  In 
such  purchase  shall  be  used  by  such  concern 
solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  loan 
was  guaranteed. 

"(Ill)  such  concern  will  provide  such  funds 
M  may  be  necessary  for  the  timely  repay- 


ment of  such  loan,  and  the  property  of  such 
concern  shall  be  available  as  security  for 
repayment  of  such  loan,  and 

"(iv)  all  qualifying  employer  securities 
acquired  by  such  trust  In  such  purchase  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  accounts  of  participants 
In  such  plan  who  are  entitled  to  sihare  in 
sucdi  allocation,  and  each  participant  has  a 
non-forfeitable  right,  not  later  than  the  date 
such  loan  Is  repaid,  to  all  such  qualifying 
employer  securities  which  are  so  allocated  to 
the  paj^lcipant's  account. 

"(3)  Under  regulations  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administration,  a  trust  may 
be  treated  as  a  qualified  employee  trust  with 
respect  to  a  small  business  concern  If — 

"(A)  the  trust  is  maintained  by  an  em- 
ployee organization  which  represents  at  least 
51  percent  of  tbe  employees  of  such  concern, 
and 

"(B)  such  concern  maintains  a  plan — 

"(1)  which  is  an  employee  benefit  plan 
which  Is  designed  to  invest  primarily  in 
qualifying  employer  securities  (as  defined  in 
section  4975(e)(8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964), 

"(ii)  which  provides  that  each  participant 
in  the  plan  is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan  as 
to  the  manner  In  which  voting  rights  under 
qualifying  employer  securities  which  are  allo- 
cated to  the  account  of  such  participant  are 
to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  a  corporate 
matter  which  (by  law  or  charter)  must  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  outstand- 
ing common  shares  voted, 

"(ill)  v^lch  provides  that  each  participant 
who  is  entitled  to  distribution  from  the  plan 
has  a  right,  in  tbe  case  of  qualifying  em- 
ployer securities  which  are  not  readily  trad- 
able on  an  established  market,  to  require 
that  the  concern  repurchase  such  securities 
under  a  fair  valuation  formula  and 

"(iv)  which  meets  such  other  requirements 
(similar  to  requirements  applicable  to  lever- 
aged employee  stock  ownership  plans  as  de- 
fined in  section  4976(e)  (7)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954),  as  the  Administra- 
tion may  prescribe,  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  guarantee  under 
section  7(a),  sxuAi  organization  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Administration  which 
is  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B).". 

Sec.  606.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragrapti: 

"(8)  (A)  The  AdmlnlstraUon  may  guaran- 
tee xinder  subsection  (a)  a  loan  to  a  qualified 
employee  trust  with  respect  to  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
stock  of  the  concern  under  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Administration  wtlcb,  whesi  carried 
out,  results  in  the  qualified  employee  trust 
owning  at  least  61  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
concern. 

"(B)  The  plan  requiring  the  Administra- 
tion's approval  \mder  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Administration  by 
the  trustee  of  such  trust  with  its  applica- 
tion for  the  guarantee.  Such  plan  shall  in- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  Administration 
which  is  binding  on  such  trust  and  on  the 
small  business  concern  and  which  provides 
that — 

"(1)  not  later  than  the  date  the  loan 
guaranteed  under  subparagraph  (A)  Is  re- 
paid (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964) ,  at  least 
61  percent  of  the  total  stock  of  such  con- 
cern shall  be  allocated  to  the  accounts  of  at 
least  61  percent  of  the  employees  of  such 
concern  who  are  entitled  to  share  In  such 
allocation, 

"(11)  there  will  be  periodic  reviews  of  the 
role  in  the  management  of  such  concern  of 
employees  to  whose  accounts  stock  Is  allo- 
cated, and 

"(ill)  there  will  be  adequate  management 
contracts  to  assure  management  expertise 
and  continuity. 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  to  guarantee 
any  loan  under  this  subparagraph,  tbe  In- 


dividual business  experience  or  personal  as- 
sets of  employee-owners  shall  not  be  used  as 
criteria,  except  Inasmuch  as  certain  em- 
ployee-owners may  assume  managerial  re- 
sponsibilities. In  which  case  business  eiq>e- 
rienco  may  be  considered. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
corporation  which  is  controlled  by  any  other 
person  shall  be  treated  as  a  small  business 
concern  if  such  corporation  would,  after  the 
plan  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  car- 
ried out,  be  treated  as  a  small  business  con- 
cern. 

"(E)  The  Administration  shall  compUe  a 
separate  list  of  applications  for  assistance 
under  this  paragraph,  indicating  which  ap- 
plications were  accepted  and  which  were 
denied,  and  shall  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  employee-owned 
firms  assisted  by  the  Administration.". 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  tbe 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  enter 
into  a  contract  with  an  Independent  con- 
sultant which  provides  for  a  study  by  such 
consultant  of  the  feasibility  of  making  loan 
guarantees  under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Ac':  directly  to  the  seller  of  a  small 
business  concern  in  connection  with  tbe 
installment  sale  of  such  concern.  Such  study 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of  at  least  the 
following : 

(1)  the  extent  and  nature  of  tbe  use  d 
Installment  sales  for  tbe  sale  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns, 

(2)  the  abUlty  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  credit  Judgments  in 
connection  with  installment  sales, 

(3)  tbe  need  for  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  guarantees  to  facilitate  install- 
ment sales, 

(4)  tbe  willingness  of  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial Institutions  to  participate  in  tbe 
evaluation  of  installment  sales,  and 

(6)  the  anticipated  cost  of  such  a  guaran- 
tee program  in  comparison  to  other  loan 
guarantee  programs  of  the  Small  Buslnen 
Administration . 

(b)  Not  later  than  .^rU  1,  1980,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration shall  transmit  the  findings  of  such 
study,  along  with  his  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  Senators  iinderstand  the  issue,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  further  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion  to  cwicur. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

■Rie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mi. 
BnicpERs),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranstor),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxm),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnvxdy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talkadgk)  are  necessarily 
absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Seimtor  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATXK),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Haifuld),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassibaum),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prkssler),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotJHG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattisld)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICJER  (Mr. 
Rbgu).  Is  there  tiny  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(BoUcaU  Vote  No.  14  Leg.] 
TEAS — 80 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RJblcoff 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


today  it  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  Without 
objecti(»i,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

Bayh 

Heflln 

Bellmon 

Heinz 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Blden 

HoUlngs 

Boren 

Huddles  ton 

Boechwltz 

Humphrey 

Bradley 

Jackson 

Burdlck 

Jefwen 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Cbafee 

Leahy 

Chiles 

Levin 

Cochran 

Long 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Danforth 

Mathlas 

OeConcinl 

MaUunaga 

Dole 

McClure 

Domenlcl 

Melcher 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Bzon 

Moynlhan 

Gam 

MuBkle 

Olenn 

Nelaon 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Hart 

Packwood 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINO— 20 


Baker  Eagleton 

Bumpers  Ford 

Byrd,  Goldwater 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Hatfleld 

Church  Inouye 

Cranston  Javits 

Durkm  Kassebaum 


Kennedy 

McOovem 

Morgan 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Talmadge 

Young 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table! 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  6:30  pjn.  today,  and  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  will  return  to  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 

TOMORROW 

H  J?"-  J*O^ERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 

u   •  L  ^^   unanimous   consent   that 

When  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  MONDAY,  JANUARY 
28. 1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCrURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 68— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPICS 
IN  MOSCOW 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union's  Invasion  and 
occupation  of  the  sovereign  nation  of  Af- 
ghanistan represents  a  flagrant  violation  of 
international  law  and  has  seriously  threat- 
ened world  peace: 

Whereas  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  Oreek 
Olympiad  were  to  foster  world  peace  and 
understanding  through  athletic  competi- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  Soviet,  Union,  with  its  mili- 
tary intervention  in  another  sovereign  na- 
tion, has  direcUy  violated  the  historical  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  Olympics; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  the  United  States  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  1980  Summer  Olympics  if  held 
In  Moscow;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  athletes  In  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
have  spent  years  training  for  the  1980  Sum- 
mer Olympics  and  the  sacrince  of  their  efforts 
is  neither  desirable  or  necessary :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurriTifi) ,  That  the  Congress 
urges: 

( 1 )  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
encourage  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  move  the  1980  Summer  Olympic 
Games  from  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  that  if  the  international  Olympic  Com- 
mittee refuses  to  move  the  games  from  Mos- 
cow, a  "World  Peace  Olympiad"  for  the 
year  1980  be  established  and  that  all  peace- 
loving  nations  be  Invited  to  participate;  and 

(3)  that  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee Immediately  begin  to  work  with  the 
Olympic  Committees  of  other  peaceful,  non- 
aggressive  nations  to  select  a  site  for  the 
World  Peace  Olympiad  and  work  to  estab- 
lish these  games  for  the  year  1980  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  Greek  Olympiad. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  encour- 
age the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee to  move  the  site  of  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
refuses  to  relocate  the  gamos,  I  encour- 
age the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  with- 
draw from  the  games  held  in  Moscow. 

Furthermore,  whereas  a  large  number 
of  young  people  from  the  nonaggressive 
nations  of  the  world  have  spent  much  of 


their  lives  training  for  the  1980  Olympics 
and  whereas  these  young  people  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  hours 
of  work  achieving  the  pinnacle  of  physi- 
cal perfection,  and  whereas  such  a  sacri- 
fice by  the  young  athletes  of  the  world 
is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary,  I  call 
upon  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  or- 
ganize with  the  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions in  the  world  a  World  Peace  Olym- 
piad for  the  year  1980.  Not  only  would 
the  establishment  of  the  World  Peace 
Olympiad  demonstrate  our  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan but  the  creation  of  such  an  alterna- 
tive, international,  athletic  competition 
would  communicate  our  affirmation  of 
the  unqualified  right  of  political  and  re- 
ligious self-determination  possessed  by 
all  sovereign  countries. 

Another  primary  consideration  for 
moving  the  Olympics  is  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  using  the  games  for  prop- 
aganda purposes. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to 
make  legitimate  its  recent  military  ag- 
gressions as  well  as  its  crackdown  cm  dis- 
sidents. 

We  need  only  to  recall  the  1936  Olym- 
pics held  in  Nazi  Germany  to  see  the 
clear  and  present  danger  in  holding  the 
Olympics  in  Moscow. 

Hitler  used  the  games  as  a  propaganda 
medium  in  an  attempt  to  make  legitimate 
his  Nazi  government  and  I  am  confident 
the  Russians  have  the  same  objective  in 
mind. 

We  played  hardball  with  the  Russians 
by  embargoing  grain  sale.  We  should  not 
play  Softball  on  the  Olympics. 

It  is  time  for  specific  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  Mr- 
President,  I  am  introducing  a  resoluti(Hi 
which  recommends  that  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  help  to  establish  the 
World  Peace  Olympiad  in  1980,  if  the  So- 
viet Union  refuses  to  withdraw  its  mili- 
tary presence  from  Afghanistan  within 
the  1 -month  deadline  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  January  22. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  want  to  say  also  that 
Mr.  Cannon  has  today  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  just  2  days 
after  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Muskie  and 
Mr.  Pryor  were  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee, a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
Commerce  Committee,  by  unanimous 
consent,  today  reported  a  new  measure, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66, 
Calendar  Order  No.  592.  The  wording  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  resolution  is 
the  same  as  the  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  House  passed  today,  which 
is  the  language  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent— so  the  House  resolution  also  is  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

Other  committees  will  be  considering 
other  resolutions  and  the  Senate  will  be 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  their  reports. 
I  have  today  talked  to  Senator 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  his  committee  is 
holding  hearings  early  next  week.  Mr. 
Church  has  assured  me  that  his  com- 
mittee will  be  acting  quickly. 
I  am  encouraged  to  see  this  quick  re- 
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sponse  on  the  part  of  committees  and 
the  support  on  the  part  of  Senators  in 
this  regard.  I  extend  a  special  note  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Cannon  for  moving 
this  important  matter  along  so  expedi- 
tiously. Decisions  are  being  made  all 
over  the  world  on  the  Moscow  Olympics. 
Senator  Cannon,  in  particular,  has 
helped  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  take  up  this  issue  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  hope  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Church  is 
able  to  report  from  his  committee  a  res- 
olution— and  I  am  sure  that  all  resolu- 
tions will  be  considered  that  will  be 
sent  to  that  committee — I  hope  that  the 
Senate,  as  a  body,  can  then  act  prompt- 
ly so  that  the  Soviets  and  the  other 
countries  around  the  world  may  see  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  and  tlie  President  are 
as  one. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  statement  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  in  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
short  comment? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I,  too,  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
on  his  proposal  of  a  Peace  Olympiad.  I 
think  it  is  not  without  significance  that, 
at  the  joint  session  of  Congress  last 
night,  when  the  President  proposed  mov- 
ing the  Olympics  to  anywhere  except 
Moscow,  we  heard  the  longest  and 
loudest  applause  of  the  evening  in  re- 
sponse to  that  comment. 

I  also  point  out,  in  support  of  the 
Senator's  remarks,  that  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  the  message  across  to  the 
Russian  people.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment, the  officials,  know  what  we  think, 
but  that  information  is  not  passed  on 
to  the  people  by  Tass  or  anyone  else 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  the  Rus- 
sian people  find  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  expected  visitors  and  himdreds  and 
hundreds  of  expected  athletes  do  not 
turn  up  at  all,  some  explanation  has  to 
come  from  the  Soviet  <3ovemment  to  the 
people.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
will  communicate  that  message. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  Senator  Heflin. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  remarks.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 
The  resolutions  that  have  been  intro- 
duced so  far  have  basically  called  for 
the  transfer  to  another  location  after  the 
withdrawal.  The  House  resolution  was 
considered  in  the  CX>mmerce  Committee. 
I  raised,  at  that  time,  some  language 
about  an  alternate  Olympiad.  We  were 
under  the  impression  at  that  time  in  the 
Committee  on  Ccnnmerce  that  we  had  to 
act  today  and  there  would  not  be  hear- 
ings in  the  C^mimittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Therefore,  after  I  found  that  there 
will  be  hearings  next  week,  I  be^^  to 
work  on  language  which  would  allow  for 
an  alternate  Olympics  or  Olympiad  and 
to  give  it  a  name  which  would  indicate 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
world  peace. 

I  do  think  that  the  athletes,  who  have 
worked  so  hard  in  anticipation  of  it,  get- 


ting their  physical  and  mental  being  to 
a  pinnacle  of  perfection,  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  a  worldwide 
competition.  If  we  do  not  do  it  in  Russia, 
then  it  seems  to  me  an  alternate  location 
is  called  for. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  offer  the  Rose 
Bowl.  

Mr.  HEFLIN.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
bowl  in  Alabama,  but  I  am  sure  that  will 
be  taken  up  at  a  later  time.  We  shall  not 
cross  that  bridge  yet. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  the  super  bowl  of  all  bowls,  right 
here  in  the  Senate,  and  we  are  daily 
players. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Mr.  Heflin  be  joint- 
ly referred  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KX'I'KNSION  OF  TIME  FOR  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMPITEE  TO  FILE 
(CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  other  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  be  granted 
an  extension  of  time  from  March  1,  1980, 
to  March  15,  1980,  to  file  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  as  required  by  section  5(b)  (3) 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15 
U.S.C.  1024(b)(3)). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME   FOR  RATIFICATION  OP 
GEN(Xm5E  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  very 
few  of  us  were  Members  of  this  body 
when  the  Senate  first  heard  arguments 
for  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Cmi- 
vention. 

The  convention  waa  the  ccmsidered, 
judicious  response  of  the  UJi.  to  the 
brutal  savagery  of  Hitler's  "Pinal  Solu- 
tion." Its  purpose  was  really  quite  sim- 
ple: to  muster  the  full  fwce  of  interna- 
tional law  to  eradicate  the  barbarism  of 
genocide  from  our  world.  "Rie  convention 
sought  to  accomplish  this  by  imiting  the 
world  community  in  a  declaration  of  the 
criminality  of  genocide. 

Whether  committed  in  wartime  or  in 
peace,  whether  through  the  order  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  heinous  immorality  of 
a  single  individual,  the  83  signatories  of 
the  convention  are  pledged  to  prosecute 
genocide  as  an  international  crime. 

Three  major  objections  were  cited  in 
1950  as  blocking  U.S.  accession  to  this 
treaty.  All  have  since  been  convincingly 
disproven. 

Some  people  were  opposed  to  the  new 
concept  of  government  fiction  by  treaty. 
We  have  since  entered  into  over  4,000 
international  agreements. 

Other  critics  worried  that  the  conven- 
tion would  extend  U.N.  jurisdiction  Into 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
Again  this  fear  has  been  exposed  as 
groimdless. 

In  no  way  does  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion undercut  article  2(7)  of  the  molted 


Nations  Charter  which  forbids  VH.  in- 
volveiment  in  matters  "essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  states." 

The  last  major  objection  raised  In 
1950  was  the  claim  that  an  international 
human  rights  treaty  represented  a  prec- 
edent for  the  Federal  Government  to 
encroach  upon  State's  legislative  inde- 
pendence through  the  exercise  of  its 
treaty  powers.  This  is  clearly  not  the 
case  with  the  Genocide  Convention,  as 
the  Constitution  explidUy  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  "to  define  and  punish 
pirates  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas  and  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations." 

The  merits  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion as  a  fundamental  human  rights 
document  are  obvious.  The  reservations 
which  were  first  used  to  oppose  it  In 
1950  have  not  withstood  the  test  of  time. 
Surely,  the  time  has  come  to  ratify  this 
vital  convention. 


SMALL    BUSINESS   CAPITAL   GAINS 
REDUCmON  ACT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with 
Senator  Weicker  in  introducing  legi^a- 
Uon  to  reduce  the  capital  gains  burden 
on  small  business.  In  1978  I  joined  with 
Senator  Hansen  in  introducing  S.  3065. 
the  Investment  Incentive  Act.  This  bill, 
popularly  referred  to  as  Steiger-Hansen. 
would  have  rolled  back  the  capital  gains 
tax  rate  from  a  mftTiirnim  of  49  percent 
to  the  pre- 1969  level  of  25  percent.  I  was 
very  pleased,  therefore,  when  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  on  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  approved  a  compromise 
measure  which  reduced  the  Ttmyimiim 
capital  gains  rate  to  28  percent  by  in- 
creasing the  exclusion  to  60  percent  and 
removing  the  add-on"  minimntn  tax. 

The  1978  capital  gains  reduction  has 
met  with  spectacular  success  with  the 
price  for  stocks  in  smaller  corporations 
rising  sharply.  While  the  Dow  Jones  av- 
erage rose  6.1  percent  and  the  Standard 
and  Poor's  500  rose  12.9  percent  between 
November  1.  1978  and  September  30, 
1979,  the  AME:^  index  rose  57  percent 
and  the  NASDAQ  increased  30.8  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  initial  pub- 
lic offerings.  While  only  40  such  offer- 
ings were  made  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1978  raising  $186  miUion,  there  were  69 
initial  offerings  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1979  raising  $401  million. 

Despite  the  reduction,  however,  the 
United  States  still  has  the  highest  capi- 
tal gains  rate  in  the  West,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  Kingdom.  Recently, 
our  Nation's  Capital  was  host  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. Almost  2,000  delegates  came  from 
all  across  the  Nation  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  small  business.  These  people 
expressed  the  same  concerns  which  I 
heard  in  the  small  business  town  meet- 
ing I  held  in  Oakland  last  year.  That  Is, 
their  difficulties  in  raising  capital.  Many 
of  these  people  complained  that  hig^ 
taxes,  particularly  capital  gains  taxes, 
acted  as  disincentives  to  persons  other- 
wise interested  in  Investing  in  small 
business. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  to  join 
with  my  rtlHtlnguiBhert  colleague,  and 
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fellow  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  in  introducing  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Gains  Reduction  Act. 
This  bill  would  increase  the  exclusion 
for  capital  gains  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  small  business  assets  from  60 
percent  to  80  percent  thereby  reducmg 
the  TPfty^miim  capital  gains  rate  from 
the  present  28  percent  to  14  percent. 
Since  the  business  in  which  a  taxpayer 
invests  must  have  a  net  equity  capital 
under  $25  million  at  the  time  at  which 
he  or  she  invests,  this  is  truly  a  bill  for 
small  business. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said  "the  busi- 
ness of  America  is  business."  I  would  go 
further.  With  over  90  percent  of  Ameri- 
can businesses  coming  imder  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  definition  of 
small  business,  I  say  that  the  business 
of  America  is  small  business.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  backbone  of 
this  coimtry  and  give  this  bill  their 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

llie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  EXPIRATION  DATE 
OP  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  478. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  House  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Rea.  478) 
to  extend  by  sixty  days  the  expiration  date 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  tuid  second  times  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first  and 
second  times.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  understand  this  hsis  been 
cleared  and  it  is  a  technical  correction. 
I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  478)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the 
balance  of  this  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  nec- 
essary technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  all  Senate-passed 
bills  and  resolutions.  Senate  amendments 
to  House  bills  and  resolutions,  Senate 
amendments  to  House  amendments  to 
Senate  bills  and  resolutions,  and  Senate 
amendments  to  House  amendments  to 
Senate  amendments  to  House  bills  and 
resolutions. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  this,  sim- 
ilarly, is  an  agreement  we  reached  last 
year  and  it  does  obviate  the  necessity  to 
make  a  similar  motion  after  the  passage 
of  every  bill. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  housekeeping  re- 
quest. There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—EXECUTIVE A,  96TH  CON- 
GRESS, 2D  SESSION.  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE B,  96TH  CONGRESS,  2D 
SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  in  executive  session, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from  two 
treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship  with  the  Re- 
public of  Kiribati  (Executive  A,  96th 
Congress,  2d  session) ,  and  the  Partial 
Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
(Geneva  1959)  (Executive  B,  96th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session) . 

I  ask  that  the  treaties  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  the  first  time,  that 
they  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  President's  messages  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Kiribati. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Treaty  is  to 
settle  on  terms  acceptable  to  both  gov- 
ernments the  conflicting  claims  to  14 
islands  in  Kiribati  (formerly  the  Gilbert 
Islands)  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
to  establish  a  re^me  of  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly regarding  security  arrange- 
ments and  fisheries.  The  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  is  enclosed  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Treaty  and  Agreed  Minute  meet 
the  practical  interests  of  both  countries 
and  will  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  Kiribati 
people  that  their  sovereignty  over  14  of 
the  islands  in  their  country  be  unen- 
cumbered by  a  conflicting  claim  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Treaty  will  protect  United  States 
interests  by  assuring  non-discriminatory 
future  access  to  Kiribati  fishing  grounds 


which  supply  fish  to  the  canneries  of 
American  Samoa.  The  Treaty  also  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  American  Samoa 
by  encouraging  joint  ventures  using  the 
facilities  constructed  by  the  United 
States  on  Canton  Island.  As  well,  any 
military  use  of  the  islands  by  third  par- 
ties is  to  be  a  subject  of  consultations 
with  the  United  States,  and  third  parties 
may  not  use  United  States-built  facilities 
without  United  States  agreement. 

The  Treaty  will  further  United  States 
foreign  poUcy  and  security  interests  in 
promoting  peace,  security  and  develop- 
ment of  the  regicm.  I  recommend  that 
the  Senate  give  early  consideration  to 
the  Treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

Jnorr  Cartxr. 

The  White  Hoitse,  January  24. 1980. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Partial  Revi- 
sion of  the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva 
1959) — signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  on  March  5,  1978 — for 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  also  transmitting,  for  the  Sen- 
ate's information,  the  Department  of 
State's  report  on  the  Partial  Revision. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Revision 
is  to  update  the  Radio  Regulations  to 
take  into  account  the  present  technologi- 
cal state  of  the  art  and  the  increasing 
demands  on  these  frequencies. 

The  Partial  Revision  (except  for  the 
Frequency  Allotment  Plan  itself,  which 
will  take  efiTect  at  0001  hours  GMT  on 
February  1,  1983)  went  into  force  on 
September  1, 1979,  for  Governments  that 
had  notified  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  International  Telec(nnmunication 
Union  of  their  approval  by  that  date.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  be 
a  party  to  the  Partial  Revision,  and  it  Is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  early 
action  on  the  Revision  and  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification. 

JnocT  Carter. 

The  Wnrrs  House,  January  24, 1980. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Congress  the  Chair  be 
instructed  to  inquire  of  any  Senator 
making  a  request  for  a  joint  or  sequen- 
tial referral  if  that  particxilar  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  joint  leader- 
ship, and  carries  the  signatures  of  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
today  with  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
with  Americans  around  the  world  in  ex- 
pressing a  great  sense  of  loss  over  the 
death  of  Justice  William  Orville  Douglas. 

Justice  Douglas  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  for  36  years,  longer  than  any  other 
Justice  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Before  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  he  taught  at  both 
Columbia  and  Yale  and  served  as  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  However,  the  tremendous 
impact  he  had  on  this  coimtry  is  not 
simply  a  product  of  his  long  service  to 
its  citizens;  it  is  a  product  of  his  fierce 
determination  and  intelligence.  He  was 
a  man  who  sometimes  led  national 
policy,  but  more  often  fought  it.  He 
championed  the  right  to  dissent,  and  he 
was  the  greatest  of  all  dissenters. 

In  fact,  he  opposed  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  more  often  than  any 
other  Justice.  He  was  a  fearless  advocate 
of  impopular  causes  and  his  strong  con- 
victions on  individual  rights  often  gen- 
erated bitter  controversy.  But,  whether 
he  was  leading  or  dissenting,  whether  he 
was  with  public  opinion  or  against  it,  he 
never  lost  his  determination  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  should  and  would  protect  even 
the  most  himible  of  citizens  from  the 
oppressive  exercise  of  Government 
power. 

Justice  Douglas  never  wavered  in  his 
determination  and  beliefs.  Even  those 
who  did  not  always  agree  with  him  could 
not  ignore  his  wisdom  and  his  commit- 
ment. He  generated  controversy,  but  he 
also  generated  thought.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anyone  who  has  not  been 
affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  his 
spirit  and  his  ideals.  TTiat  spirit  and 
those  Ideals  wUl  remain  with  us  and  with 
our  children  for  generations  to  come 
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SENATORS  EAGLETON  AND 
STAFFORD  ARE  HONORED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  the 
Senators  will  be  gratified  to  know  that 
two  of  our  colleagues  were  accorded 
special  honors  this  week  by  the  National 
Limestone  Institute. 

Senator  Tom  Eagleton  received  the 
organization's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  Agriculture  and  Senator  Bob 
Stafford  was  given  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  Transportation 

Highlighting  the  Institute's  35th  an- 
nua,! convention,  the  presentations  were 
made  during  the  program  of  the  con- 
gressional banquet  on  Tuesday  night  for 
Which  Senator  Eagleton  was  also  the 
keynote  speaker,  and  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending. 

His  theme  was  "Conservation:  The  Key 
to  the  Agricultural  Future."  Because  his 
remarks  reflect  so  fully  his  philosophy 
and  his  actions  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  which  his  award  was  based  I 
want  to  share  them  with  you.  I  ^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  con- 
SS'^ewnt  ^^  "^  °'^  comments  about 
orTi^®  J^K*^  "'^  objection,  the  text  was 
f^ow?  ^  ^  ^^  ^'=^°'''''  ^ 

TttT     OF     AODEKSS     BT     SENATOR    THOMAS     P 

Eagleton  to  35th  Annttai.  Convention  of 
THE  National  Limestone  Instttute 

sD^fn»''°»K  ^}  '*'***  *^*  business  of  public 
£uIIl^^le^^-es^-V--e*o^rSS 

thin»        ?1  problems,  you  Just  blame  everv- 
«»lng  on  the  oU  sheiks,  smie  aU  red-wSd 


Americans  hate  the  oU  sheiks,  the  oU  sheik 
maneuver  never  falls  to  win  t^plaiise. 

Today,  however,  I  am  going  to  do  It  a  little 
differently.  Today,  1  am  going  to  ny  In  the 
face  of  good  judgment  and  political  sensi- 
bility. Today,  I  am  going  to  throw  cauUon  to 
the  winds  .  .  .  and  I  am  going  to  say  some- 
thing nice  about  the  oU  sheiks. 

The  nice  thing  I  am  going  to  say  Is  this. 
We  could  learn  a  very,  very  valuable  lesson 
from  the  oU  sheiks. 

The  lesson  we  can  learn  began  not  too 
many  years  ago.  when  the  oil  sheUcs  were 
sitting  qiiletly  by  as  the  Industrial  world 
guzzled  their  oil  on  the  cheap.  As  the  oU 
reserves  began  to  dwindle,  the  oil  producing 
nations  came  to  the  sobering  realization  that 
this  bountiful  resource  wasn't  going  to  last 
They  also  realized  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  hooked  on  their  oil,  and  would  pay 
whatever  price  was  necessary  to  sustain  the 
oU  habit. 

Thus,  the  oU  sheiks  decided  that  they 
would  do  a  few  things  to  maximize  their 
bounty.  First  of  all,  they  regained  control  of 
their  own  resources.  Then,  they  started  jack- 
ing up  the  price.  Then,  they  adopted  produc- 
tion limits  to  make  sure  that  their  black 
gold  would  continue  to  flow  profitably  for 
the  longest  possible  time.  The  result  of  all 
this  Is  that  the  oil  sheiks  are  sitting  pretty 
today,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  sit 
pretty  for  some  time  to  come.  The  oil  sheiks 
mastered  their  lesson  In  the  art  of  preserving 
and  managing  a  precious  resource. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we,  too,  have 
a  precious  resource  which  needs  that  kind 
of  management.  Our  resource,  of  course,  Is 
not  the  kind  of  "black  gold"  that  come  out 
of  the  ground.  Rather,  it  is  the  kind  of  black 
gold  that  lays  on  top  of  the  ground.  It  is  our 
abundant  and  fertile  topsoU. 

Most  Americans.  I  would  venture  to  say, 
view  our  topsoll  and  farmland  as  a  bound- 
less resource  capable  of  producing  surplus 
crops  year  after  year  after  year.  Little  do 
they  realize  that  the  land  suitable  for  farm- 
ing and  the  very  topsoU  which  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  agricultural  land  are.  in  fact,  very 
finite  substances.  Little  do  they  realize  Just 
how  quickly  we  will  exhaust  these  resources 
if  we  continue  to  use  and  abuse  them  as  we 
do  today. 

In  1977.  the  Congress  passed  the  SoU  and 
Water  Resources  Conservation  Act,  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
a  continuing  appraisal  of  the  status  and 
condition  of  our  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources. The  preliminary  appraisal  of  our 
Nation's  cropland  is  in,  and  it  is  both  reveal- 
ing and  disturbing. 

The  TJSDA  has  found  that  for  the  past 
20  years  the  acreage  \ased  for  cropland  has 
decreased  steadUy.  Between"  the  years  of 
1967  and  1977  alone,  there  was  a  25  mllUon 
acre  decrease  in  cropland.  That's  almost  300 
acres  of  cropland  being  removed  from  oiu' 
production  base  every  hour  of  every  day. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland  In  a 
recent  speech  looked  at  it  a  little  differ- 
ently. As  the  Secretary  put  it,  "In  my  life- 
time, we've  paved  over  the  equivalent  of  all 
the  cropland  in  Ohio.  Before  this  century 
Is  out,  we  will  pave  over  an  area  the  size  of 
Indiana." 

But  the  problem  goes  far  beyond  the  loss 
of  farmland  to  shopping  centers  and  new 
suburbs.  Not  only  are  we  locking  our  prime 
soils  m  concrete  but  also  we  are  losing  bil- 
lions of  tons  of  our  precious  topsoU  through 
soil  erosion  and  agricultural  rtmoff.  I  wish  I 
could  stand  before  you  tonight  and  say  that 
things  are  getting  better,  but  the  plain  fact 
Is  that  things  are  not. 

Modern  farm  technology  and  the  shift 
away  from  soil-conserving  crop  rotation  has 
taken  a  heavy  toll  from  the  sou.  A  recent  re- 
port found  that  com  belt  farmers  are  less 
effective  In  controlling  erosion  today  than 
they  were  15  years  ago.  The  pressure  to  pro- 
duce more  per  acre  and  to  expand  fanning 
operations  to  spread  costs  out  over  more 


acreage  while  using  larger  and  more  expen- 
sive machinery  has  left  conservation  at  the 
low  end  of  the  totem  pole.  It's  time  that  we 
wake  up  to  what  we  are  dolitg  and  to  what 
a  crucial  national  problem  we  are  facing. 

The  reports  are  already  surfacing  that  tbe 
big  Increase  in  food  production  which  h«ve 
resulted  from  mechanization  and  heavy  i^>- 
pUcaUons  of  fertUlzer  are  leveling  off.  We 
have  seen  as  recently  as  the  mid  1970'b  that 
the  world  balance  of  food  supplies  is  indeed 
a  very  deUcate  one— where  a  few  crop  faUures 
around  the  world  sent  commodity  prices 
soaring.  And  yet  as  our  cropland  base  de- 
clines, the  demands  on  it  continue  to  in- 
crease. The  demand  for  food  in  the  world 
wlU  continue  to  grow  with  the  exponential 
growth  in  the  world's  population.  Even 
though  the  rate  of  popiUatlon  increase  is  de- 
clining, for  the  first  time  in  three  centuries, 
the  bulltin  momentum  for  population 
growth  is  so  great  that  the  world's  popula- 
tion almost  certainly  will  double  again  to  8 
billion  in  the  next  thirty  years. 

The  day  must  come  soon,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, when  our  nation  wakes  up  to  the  reaUty 
that  our  productive  sou  Is  a  lot  more  than 
just  dirt.  We  must  actively  work  to  develop 
a  new  attitude  towards  this  resource — an 
attitude  which  reflects  the  fact  that  our  top- 
sou  is  at  least  as  predous  a  commodity  as 
gold,  sUver  and  oU. 

We  must  develop  an  attitude  which  allows 
us  to  compute  the  true  value  of  conservation 
in  pounds  of  soU  saved  as  well  as  dollars 
spent.  We  must  recognize  that  our  soil  Is  In 
some  ways,  more  valuable  than  gold  because 
its  Inherent  value  Increases  with  age,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  produces  new  wealth 
through  life-sustaining  food.  Some  day  the 
old  adage  that  you  can't  eat  gold,  or  oU  for 
that  matter,  wUl  be  very  relevant  In  this 
wcM-ld.  It  is  time  for  us  to  make  sure  that  we 
still  have  the  productive  capability  aroimd  to 
prove  that  adage  holds  true  tor  our  benefit. 
None  of  us  want  to  see  our  soil  become  so  rare 
a  commodity  that  its  value  is  determined  in 
ounces  instead  of  acres. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Federal  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge is  adequate  to  meet  the  need.  I  am 
confident  that  as  an  industry  with  such  a 
vital  concern  in  the  health  of  our  agricultural 
economy  that  you  will  do  your  part  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  this  challenge  and  the 
ultimate  need  for  our  success  at  meeting  it. 
I  assure  you  that  I  will  continue  to  do  what 
I  can  to  help  you. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presidoit,  as 
chairman  of  the  Envircxmient  and  Public 
Works  Committee  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  Senator  Stafford's  award  was  based 
to  a  substantial  degree  on  his  involve- 
ment with  the  transportation  phase  of 
the  committee's  activities  and  his  special 
interest  in  improvement  of  rural  trans- 
portation fticilities  and  opportunities. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree,  as  I  do, 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Institute's  choices 
for  these  awards  and  that  you  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  of  Joining  me  in 
congratulating  them. 

I  mention  another  convention  develop- 
ment of  interest  to  those  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Institute  operations.  The  Tuesday 
night  program  featured,  in  addition  to 
the  awards  presentation,  a  change  of 
gavel  ceremony  marking  the  retirement 
of  chairman  Melvin  E.  Raid,  of  Medusa 
Aggregates.  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  his 
succession  by  Fred  Y.  Montsdeoca,  Flor- 
ida Lime  &  Dolomite  Co.,  Ocala.  Fla. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
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Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECXmVE  li^SSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfScer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGE  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESmENT— PM  150 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  tlie  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Ener- 
gy and  Natural  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
the  Committee  on  Rnance,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  we  meet  tonight,  it  has  never  beeft 
more  clear  that  the  state  of  our  union 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  world.  And 
tonlvht,  as  throughout  our  generation, 
freedom  and  peace  in  the  world  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  American  union. 

The  1980s  have  been  bom  in  turmoil 
and  change.  This  is  a  time  of  challenge 
to  our  interests  and  our  values,  a  time 
that  tests  our  wisdom  and  our  will. 

At  this  moment  in  Iran  fifty  Ameri- 
cans are  still  held  captive,  innocent  vic- 
tims of  terrorism  and  anarchy. 

Also  at  this  moment,  massive  Soviet 
Invading  forces  are  attempting  to  sub- 
Jugate  the  fiercely  independent  and 
deeply  religious  people  of  Afghanistan. 

These  two  acts — one  of  international 
terrorism  and  one  of  military  aggres- 
sion— present  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Together,  we  will  meet 
these  threats  to  peace. 

I  am  determined  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  the  strongest  of  all 
naticms.  but  our  power  will  never  be  used 
to  initiate  a  threat  to  the  security  of  any 
country  or  the  rights  of  any  human  be- 
ing. We  seek  to  be  and  to  remain  se- 
cure—a Nation  at  peace  in  a  stable  world. 
But  to  be  secure  we  must  face  the  world 
as  it  Is. 

Three  basic  developments  have  helped 
to  shape  our  challenges : 

—the  steady  growth  and  Increased 
projection  of  Soviet  military  power 
beyond  Its  own  bordos; 


— the  overwhelming  dependence  of  the 
industrial  democracies  on  oil  sup- 
plies from  the  Middle  East;  and 
— the  press  of  social,  religious,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  change  in  many 
nations  of  the  developing  world — ex- 
emplified by  the  revolution  in  Iran. 
Each  of  these  factors  is  important  in 
its  own  right.  Each  interacts  with  the 
others.  All  three  are  now  focused  on  one 
troubled  area  of  the  world.  All  must  be 
faced    together — squarely    and    coura- 
geously. 

We  will  face  these  challenges.  We  will 
meet  them  with  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
And  we  will  not  fail ! 

In  response  to  the  abhorrent  act  in 
Iran,  our  Nation  has  been  aroused  and 
unified  as  never  before  in  peacetime.  Our 
position  is  clear.  We  will  never  yield  to 
blackmail. 

We  continue  to  pursue  these  specific 
goals: 

— to  protect  the  present  and  future 

interests  of  the  United  States; 
—to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  American 
hostages  and  to  seek  in  every  pos- 
sible way  their  safe  release; 
— if  possible,  to  avoid  bloodshed  which 
might  further  endanger  the  Uves  of 
oiir  fellow  Americans; 
—to  enlist  the  help  of  other  nations 
to  end  this  criminal  violation  of  the 
moral  and  legal  standards  of  a  civi- 
lized world;  and 
—to  persuade  the  Iran'an  leaders  that 
the  real  danger  to  their  nation  lies 
to  the  north  from  Soviet  troops  in 
Afghanistan,  and  that  the  unwar- 
ranted Iranian  quarrel  with  us  ham- 
pers their  response  to  this  greater 
danger. 
If  the  American  hostages  are  harmed, 
a  severe  price  will  be  paid. 

We  will  never  rest  until  every  one  of 
the  victims  is  released. 

We  now  face  a  broader,  more  funda- 
mental challenge  in  the  region  because 
of  the  recent  military  action  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Now.  as  during  the  last  3^/^  decades, 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  most 
critical  factor  in  determming  whether 
the  world  will  live  in  peace  or  be  engulfed 
in  global  conflict. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  America  has  led  other  Nations  in 
meeting    the    challenge    of    mounting 
Soviet  power.  This  has  not  been  a  simple 
or  static  relationship.  Between  us  there 
has  been  cooperation — there  has  been 
competition — and  there  have  been  times 
of  confrontation. 
—In  the  1940s,  we  took  the  lead  in 
creating   the   Atlantic   Alliance   In 
response  to  the  Soviet  Union's  sup- 
pression  and   consolidation   of   Its 
East  European  empire  and  the  re- 
sulting threat  to  Western  Europe. 
—In  the  1950s,  we  helped  to  cwitain 
further  Soviet  challenges  in  Korea 
and  the  Middle  East,  and  we  re- 
armed, to  assure  that  containment. 
—In  the  1980s,  we  met  Soviet  chal- 
lenges in  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  mis- 
sile crises,  and  then  we  sought  to 
engage  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Im- 
portant task  of  moving  beyond  the 
cold  war  and  away  from  confnmta- 
tlon. 


—And  in  the  1970s,  three  American 
presidents  negotiated  with  the  So- 
viet leaders  in  attempts  to  halt  the 
growth  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  We 
sought   to   establish   rules   of   be- 
havior that  would  reduce  the  risks 
of   conflict,   and   we  searched   for 
areas    of    cooperation    that    could 
make  our  relations  reciprocal  smd 
productive — not  only  for  the  sake  of 
our  two  Nations,  but  for  the  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  the  world. 
In  all  these  actions,  we  have  main- 
tained two  commitments:  to  be  ready  to 
meet  any  challenge  by  Soviet  miUtary 
power,  and  to  devel(^  ways  to  resolve 
disputes  and  keep  the  peace. 

Preventing  nuclear  war  is  the  foremost 
responslbihty  of  the  two  superpowers. 
That  is  why  we  negotiated  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  treaties — SALT  I  and 
SALT  n.  Especially  now  in  a  time  of 
great  tension,  observing  the  mutual 
constraints  imposed  by  the  terms  of  these 
treaties  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
both  countries — and  will  help  to  preserve 
world  peace.  I  will  consult  closely  with 
the  Congress  as  we  strive  to  control  nu- 
clear weapons.  That  effort  will  not  be 
abandoned. 

We  superpowers  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  exercise  restraint  in  the  use  of 
military  power.  The  integrity  and  the 
independence  of  weaker  nations  must 
not  be  threatened. 

But  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a 
radical  and  aggressive  new  step.  It  is 
using  its  great  military  power  against 
a  relatively  defenseless  nation.  The  im- 
plications of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan could  pose  the  most  serious 
threat  to  world  peace  since  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  condemned  this  latest 
Soviet  attempt  to  extend  its  colonial 
domination  of  others  and  have  demand- 
ed the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  in* 
vading  forces.  The  Moslem  world  is 
especially  and  justifiably  outraged  by 
this  aggression  against  an  Islamic  people. 
No  action  of  a  world  power  has  ever 
been  so  quickly  and  so  overwhelmingly 
condemned. 

But  verbal  condemnation  Is  not 
enough.  The  Soviet  Union  must  pay  a 
concrete  price  for  their  aggression.  While 
the  invasion  continues,  we  and  other 
countries  cannot  continue  business  as 
usual  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  has 
imposed  stiff  economic  penalties  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  will  not  permit  Soviet 
ships  to  fish  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  cut  Soviet  access 
to  high-technology  equipment  and  ag- 
ricultural products.  I  have  limited  other 
commerce  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
have  asked  our  allies  and  friends  not  to 
replace  these  embargoed  items.  I  have 
notified  the  Olympic  Committee  that 
with  Soviet  invading  forces  in  Afghani- 
stan, neither  the  American  people  nor  I 
will  support  sending  an  Olympic  team 
to  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  answer  some 
basic  questions:  Will  It  help  promote  a 
more  stable  international  environment 
in  which  Its  own  legitimate,  peaceful 
concerns  can  be  pursued?  Or  will  It  con- 
tinue to  expand  Its  military  power  far 
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beyond  its  genuine  security  needs,  using 
that  power  for  colonial  conquest? 

The  Soviet  Union  must  realize  that 
its  decision  to  use  military  force  in 
Afghanistan  will  be  costly  to  every  po- 
litical and  economic  relationship  it 
values. 

The  region  now  threatened  by  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  is  of  great  stra- 
tegic importance :  It  contains  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  exportable  oil. 
The  Soviet  effort  to  dominate  Afghani- 
stan has  brought  Soviet  military  forces 
to  within  300  miles  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  close  to  the  Straits  of  Hormuz — a 
waterway  through  which  much  of  the 
free  world's  oil  must  fiow.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  now  attempting  to  consoUdate 
a  strategic  position  that  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  the  free  movement  of  Middle 
East  oil. 

This  situation  demands  careful 
thought,  steady  nerves,  and  resolute  ac- 
tion— not  only  for  this  year  but  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  demands  collective  ef- 
forts to  meet  this  new  threat  to  security 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Southwest  Asia. 
It  demands  the  participation  of  those 
who  rely  on  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
and  are  concerned  with  global  peace  and 
stability.  And  it  demands  consultation 
and  close  cooperation  with  countries  in 
the  area  which  might  be  threatened. 

Meeting  this  challenge  wUl  take  na- 
tional will,  diplomatic  and  political  wis- 
dom, economic  sacrifice  and  of  course 
military  capability.  We  must  call  on  the 
best  that  is  in  us  to  preserve  the  security 
of  this  crucial  region. 
Let  our  position  be  absolutely  clear: 
An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to 
gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
will  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  It 
wiU  be  repeUed  by  use  of  any  means 
necessary,  Including  military  force. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have 
acted  to  improve  our  own  security  and 
the  prospects  for  peace— not  only  in  the 
vital  oU  producing  areas  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  but  around  the  world. 
—We   have   increased    annually   our 
real  commitment  for  defense,  and 
we  will  sustain  this  increased  effort 
throughout  our  Five  Year  Defense 
Program.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  approve  this  strong  defense 
budget  without  any  reduction. 
—We  are  improving  our  capability  to 
deploy  U.S.  military  forces  rapidly 
to  distant  areas. 
—We  have  helped  to  strengthen  NATO 
and  our  other  alliances.  We  and  our 
NATO  allies  have  decided  to  develop 
and  deploy  modernized  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  forces  to  meet  an 
unwarranted  and  increasing  threat 
from  the  nuclear  weapons  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
—We  are  working  with  our  allies  to 
prevent  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
The   peace    treaty   between   Egypt 
*  u.  r*"*®^  *^  *  notable  achievement 
which  represents  a  strategic  asset 
for  America   and   which   also   en- 
hances prospects  for  regional  and 
world  peace.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  further  negoUatlons  to  provide 
rull  autonomy  for  the  pe<^le  of  the 


West  Bank  and  Gaza,  to  resolve  the 
Palestinian  issue  In  all  Its  aspects, 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  Israel. 
— We  have  expanded  our  own  sphere  of 
friendship.  Our  deep  commitment  to 
humsin  rights  and  to  meeting  human 
needs  has  improved  our  relationship 
with  much  of  the  third  world.  Our 
decision  to  normalize  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
help  to  preserve  peace  and  stability 
in  Asia  and  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
— ^We  have  increased  and  strengthened 
our  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  we  are  now  making  ar- 
rangements for  key  naval  and  air 
facilities  to  be  used  by  our  forces  in 
the  region  of  Northeast  Africa  and 
the  Persian  Gulf. 
— ^We    have    reconfirmed    our     1959 
agreement  to  help  Pakistan  preserve 
its  independence  and  integrity.  The 
United  States  will  take  action — con- 
sistent with  our  own  laws — to  assist 
Pakistan   in   resisting   any  outside 
aggression.  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
gress specifically  to  reaffirm  this 
commitment.   I   am   also   working, 
along  with  other  nations,  to  provide 
additional  military  and  economic  aid 
for  Pakistan. 
— In  the  weeks  ahead,  we  will  further 
strengthen    political    and    military 
ties  with  other  nations  in  the  region. 
— We  believe  that  there  are  no  irrec- 
oncilable   differences    between    us 
and  any  Islamic  people.  We  respect 
the  faith  of  Islam,  and  are  ready  to 
cooperate  with  all  Moslem  countries. 
— Finally,  we  are  prepared  to  work 
with  other  nations  in  the  region  to 
shape  a  cooperative  security  frame- 
work that  respects  differing  values 
and  political  beliefs,  yet  enhances 
the  independence,  security  and  pros- 
perity of  all. 
All  these  efforts  emphasize  our  dedica- 
tion to  defend  and  preserve  the  vital  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  and  those  of  our 
allies,  not  only  in  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific, but  also  in  the  part  of  the  world 
which  has  such  great  strategic  impor- 
tance to  us.  stretching  through  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  Southwest  Asia. 

I  will  pursue  these  efforts  with  vigor 
and  determination,  and  I  will  act  as  nec- 
essary to  preserve  our  Nation's  security. 
The  men  and  women  of  America's 
armed  forces  are  on  duty  tonight  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  of 
the  job  they  are  doing,  and  I  know  you 
share  that  pride.  I  believe  that  our  vol- 
unteer forces  are  adequate  for  our  cur- 
rent defense  needs.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
become  necessary  to  reimpose  the  draft. 
However,  we  must  be  prepared  for  that 
possibility.  For  this  reason,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  the  Selective  Service  system 
must  now  be  revitalized.  I  will  send  legis- 
lation and  budget  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress next  month  so  that  we  can  begin 
registration  and  then  meet  future  mobi- 
lization needs  rapidly  if  they  arise. 

We  also  need  quick  passage  of  a  new 
charter  to  define  clearly  the  legal  au- 
thority and  accountability  of  our  intel- 
ligence agencies.  While  guaranteeing 
that  abuses  will  not  recur,  we  need  to  re- 
move  unwarranted   restraints   on   our 


ability  to  collect  Intelligence  and  to 
tighten  our  controls  on  sensitive  Intelli- 
gence infcNination.  An  effective  intelli- 
gence capability  Is  vital  to  our  Natton's 
security. 

The  decade  ahead  will  be  a  time  at 
rapid  change,  as  nations  everywhere  se^ 
to  deal  with  new  problems  and  age-<dd 
tensions.  But  America  need  have  no 
fear — we  can  thrive  in  a  world  of  change 
if  we  remain  true  to  our  values  and  ac- 
tively engaged  in  prcnnotlng  world  peace. 
We  will  continue  to  work  as  we  have  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Southern  Africa— 
to  resolve  regional  disputes.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  build  our  ties  with  devdoping 
nations,  respecting  and  helping  to 
strengthen  the  national  independence 
they  have  struggled  to  achieve.  And  we 
will  continue  to  support  the  growth  of 
democracy  and  human  rights. 

In  repressive  regimes,  popular  frustra- 
tions often  have  no  outlet  except  vio- 
lence. But  when  peoples  and  their  gov- 
eriunents  can  approach  their  problems 
together — through  open  democratic 
methods — the  basis  for  stability  and 
peace  is  far  more  soUd  and  enduring. 
That  is  why  our  support  for  humans 
rights  in  other  countries  is  In  our 
national  interest  as  well  as  part  of  our 
national  character. 

Peace — a  peace  that  preserves  free- 
dom— remains  America's  first  goal.  In 
the  coming  years,  as  a  mighty  Nation, 
we  will  continue  to  pursue  peace. 

But  to  be  strong  abroad,  we  must  re- 
main strong  at  home. 

In  order  to  be  strong,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  face  up  to  the  difficult  Issues 
that  confront  us  as  a  Nation  today. 

The  crises  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
have  dramatized  a  very  Important  les- 
son: our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  our  national 
security. 

The  need  hsis  never  been  more  urgent. 
At  long  last,  we  must  have  a  clear,  com- 
prehensive energy  program  for  our 
country. 

I  have  been  working  with  Congress 
in  a  concentrated  and  persistent  way 
over  the  past  three  years  to  meet  this 
urgent  need. 

We  have  made  progress.  But  Congress 
must  act  promptly  now  to  complete  final 
action  on  this  vital  energy  legislation. 

Our  Nation  will  then  have  a  major 
conservation  effort,  important  initiatives 
to  develop  solar  power,  realistic  pricing 
based  on  the  true  value  of  oil,  strong 
incentives  for  the  production  of  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels  in  America,  and  our 
Nation's  most  massive  peacetime  invest- 
ment in  the  develoiment  of  synthetic 
fuels. 

The  American  people  are  making 
progress  In  energy  conservation.  Last 
year  we  reduced  overall  petroleimi  con- 
simiption  by  8  percent  and  gasoline  con- 
sumption by  5  percent  below  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

Now  we  must  do  more.  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  governors,  we  will  set 
gasoline  conservation  goals  for  each  of 
the  50  states,  and  I  will  make  them 
mandatory  if  these  goals  are  not  met. 
I  have  established  an  Important  ceil- 
ing for  1980  of  8.2  million  barrels  a 
day— weU  below  the  level  of  oil  imports 
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during  1977.  I  expect  our  imports  to  be 
much  lower  than  this,  but  the  ceiling 
will  be  enforced  with  an  im.port  fee  if 
necessary.  I  am  prepared  to  lower  our 
imports  still  further,  if  other  oil  con- 
suming countries  will  join  us  in  a  fair 
and  mutual  reduction.  If  we  have  a 
serious  shortage,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
impose  mandatory  gasoline  rationing. 

The  biggest  single  factor  in  the  infla- 
ti<m  rate  increase  last  year  was  from  one 
cause:  the  skyrocketing  world  oil  prices. 
We  must  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  odl — and  to  reduce  inflation. 

As  individuals  and  as  families,  few  of 
us  can  produce  energy  by  ourselves.  But 
we  can  all  conserve  energy — every  one 
of  us,  every  day  of  our  Uves. 

Tonight  I  call  on  you,  on  all  the  people 
of  America,  to  help  our  Nation.  Save 
energy!  Eliminate  waste!  Let  us  make 
1980  the  year  of  energy  conservation. 

We  must  take  other  actions  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  economy. 

First  we  will  continue  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  then  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

Second  as  we  continue  to  work  with 
business  to  hold  down  prices,  we  will 
build  also  on  the  historic  national  accord 
with  organized  labor  to  restrain  pay  in- 
creases in  a  fair  fight  against  inflation. 

Third  we  will  continue  our  successful 
efforts  to  cut  paperwork  and  to  dis- 
mantle unnecessary  government  regula- 
tion. 

Fourth  we  will  continue  our  progress 
in  providing  jobs  for  America,  concen- 
trating on  a  major  new  program  to  pro- 
vide training  and  work  for  our  young 
people,  especially  minority  youth.  It  has 
been  said  that  "a  mind  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  waste."  We  will  give  our  young 
people  new  hope  for  jobs  and  a  better 
life  in  the  1980s. 

Fifth  we  must  use  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  to  attack  the  basic  structural  prob- 
lems in  our  economy,  through  measures 
to  increase  productivity,  savings  and 
investment. 

With  these  energy  and  economic  poli- 
cies, we  will  make  America  even  stronger 
at  home  in  this  decade — just  as  our 
foreign  and  defense  policies  will  make 
us  stronger  and  safer  throughout  the 
world. 

We  will  never  abandon  our  struggle 
for  a  just  and  decent  society  at  home. 
That  is  the  heart  of  Americar— and  it 
is  the  source  of  our  ability  to  inspire 
people  to  defend  their  own  rights  abroad. 

Our  material  resources,  great  as  they 
are,  are  limited.  Our  problems  are  too 
complex  for  simple  slogans  or  quick 
solutions.  We  cannot  solve  them  without 
effort  and  sacrifice. 

It  is  written  that  George  Washington 
once  reminded  us: 

You  took  the  good  things  for  granted.  Now 
you  must  earn  them  again.  For  every  right 
that  you  cherish,  you  have  a  duty  which 
you  must  fulfill.  For  every  hope  that  you 
entertain,  you  have  a  task  that  you  must 
perform.  For  every  good  that  you  wish  to 
preserve,  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  your 
comfort  and  your  ease. 

There  is  nothing  for  nothing  any  longer. 

Our  challenges  are  formidable.  But 
there  is  a  new  spirit  of  unity  and  resolve 
In  our  coimtry.  We  move  Into  the  1980s 


with  confldmce  and  hope — and  a  bright 
vision  of  the  America  we  want: 

An  America  strong  and  free. 

An  America  at  peace. 

An  America  with  equal  rights  for 
women — and  for  all  citizens. 

An  America  with  jobs  and  good 
health  care  and  education  for  every 
citizen. 

An  America  with  a  clean  and  bountiful 
life  in  its  cities  and  farms. 

An  America  that  helps  to  feed  the 
world. 

An  America  secure  in  filling  its  own 
energy  needs. 

An  America  of  justice,  tolerance  and 
compassion. 

For  this  vision  to  come  true,  we  must 
sacrifice,  but  this  national  commitment 
win  be  an  exciting  enterprise  that  will 
unify  our  people. 

Together  as  one  people,  let  us  work 
to  build  our  strength  at  home.  Together 
as  one  indivisible  union,  let  us  seek 
peace  and  security  throughout  the 
world. 

Together  let  us  make  of  this  time  of 
challenge  and  danger  a  decade  of  na- 
tional resolve  and  of  brave  achieve- 
ment. 

JnocY  Carter. 

The  White  House,  January  23,  1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, be  jointly  referred  to  all  Stand- 
ing Committees,  as  well  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tory  treatment  to  the  products  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

At  12:39  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5235)  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
tlUe  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  certain  health 
professionals  in  the  uniformed  services: 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Euzry  were  appointed  as  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following;  joint  res- 
olution, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H  J.  Res.  478.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  sixty  days  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

At  5:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  annoimced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currmce  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Bes.  204.  A  concurrent  resolution 
a{>provlng  the  extension  of  nondlscrlmlna- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  66.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution urging  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee,  the  International  Committee, 
and  the  Olympic  Conunlttees  of  other  coun- 
tries to  take  certain  actions  with  respect  to 
the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Oamee.  Placed  on 
the  calendar. 

3.  Res.  336.  An  original  resolution  authcv- 
Izlng  additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation for  Inquiries  and  investigations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  337.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  Inquiries  and  InvesU- 
gatlons.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


EDCECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Conamlttee  on 
Finance: 

Midhael  J.  Calhoun,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  VS.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

John  A.  Calhoun.  Ill,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  cMn- 
mitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Margaret  Joan  Giannlnl,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Director  of  the  National  Institute  (rf 
Handicapped  Research. 

William  Lee  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources were  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

COAST    GUARD 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
I  report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard  which  have  appeared 
previously  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  appeared  in  the  Record 
on  December  19,  1979,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.  2211.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Kathleen  O'Sulllvan;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.   2212.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Marina 
Maximlana  Morados  Ayo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 
S.  2213.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5702  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
maximum  rates  :or  per  diem  and  actual 
subsistence  expenses  of  Government  em- 
ployees on  official  travel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.   2214.   A   bill   entitled  the   "Emergency 

Federal  Crude  Oil  Sale,  Use  and  Storage  Act 

of  1980";   to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  TsoNCAs) : 
8.  2215.  A  bill  to  require  persons  who 
manufacture  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  for 
sale  or  distribution  in  commerce  to  meet 
performance  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporation 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMZNici,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  NtJNN,  Mr.  Danpobth,  and  Mr. 
Chafes)  : 
8.  2216.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  intelligence 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
8.  2217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sutance  Act  of  1961   to  provide  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  htimanitarlan  as- 
slsUnce  for  refugees  from  Afghanistan  and 
refugees  In  Somalia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8.  2218.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Youth  Em- 
ployablllty  Development  Act  of  1980";  to  the 
(Committee  on  Labor  and  Hximan  Resources. 
S.   2219.    A    bill    to   exclude   from    Social 
Security  taxes  and  coverage  remuneration 
paid  to  certain  youths  during  the  first  sU 
months  they  are  employed;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr. 
Stewart)  : 

8.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent 
of  a  portion  of  the  value  of  certain  interests 
In  a  farm  or  trade  or  business  if  the  spouse 
or  children  of  the  decedent  materially  par- 
ticipate in  such  farm  or  trade  or  business 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatakawa,  and  Mr.  Hatch)  : 

S.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  60  per- 
cent to  80  percent  the  deduction  allowed  to 
individuals  with  respect  to  net  caplUl  gain 
from  Investment  In  small  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request) : 

8.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5702 

or  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 

the  maximum  rates  for  per  diem  and 

actual  subsistence  expenses  of  Govem- 
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ment  employees  on  official  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
rates  for  per  diem  and  actual  subsistence 
expenses  of  Government  employees  on 
official  travel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2213 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5702  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  "$35"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$60"; 

(b)  By  striking  out  "$50"  in  subsection 

(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$76";  and 

(c)  By  striking  out    "$21"   In  subsection 

(d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$33".» 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  : 

S.  2214.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Emer- 
gency Federal  Crude  Oil  Sale,  Use  and 
Storage  Act  of  1980";  to  the  Ctommittee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  taken  actions 
which  are  to  become  effective  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1980  that  will  substantially  under- 
mine the  administration's  efforts  to 
moderate  world  crude  oil  prices  and  will 
fuel  the  spiraling  cost  of  energy  to  the 
U.S.  consumer.  In  short,  the  Department 
of  Energy  last  week  signed  contracts  ac- 
cepting bids  to  sell  crude  oil  from  the 
Elk  Hills  and  Teapot  Dome  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  at  bonus  bid  prices  which 
are  as  much  as  $11.12  over  the  highest 
market  price  for  comparable  quality 
crude  oil.  At  today's  prices,  this  means 
that  some  of  the  Elk  Hills  crude  oil  would 
be  sold  for  $41.00/barrel  and  some  of 
Teapot  Dome  crude  oil  would  be  sold  for 
$43.52/barrel.  According  to  the  January 
21  edition  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal, 
"that  makes  the  Government-owned 
crude  among  the  costliest  in  the  world" 
(Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Jan.  21,  1980, 
p.  53). 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  sussurance 
that  the  prices  will  even  remain  at  these 
levels  throughout  the  6 -month  life  of  the 
Government's  contracts.  The  prices  in 
each  sale  is  pegged  to  the  highest  posted 
field  prices  for  similar  crude  in  the  area 
plus  the  bonus  bid.  The  field  posted  prices 
will  be  periodically  adjusted  upward 
throughout  the  life  of  the  contract. 
Given  the  massive  escalation  in  crude 
oil  market  prices  we  have  experienced  in 
the  last  6  months,  a  $50  or  $60  price  per 
barrel  for  the  Government's  Elk  Hills 
and  Teapot  Dome  crude  oil  within  the 
next  6  months  is  not  unforseeable — and 
gasoline  prices  of  $1.50  to  $2  per  gallon 
could  become  a  reality. 

The  implications  of  the  Government's 
actions  are  wide  ranging  and  potentially 
devastating  to  the  U.S.  economy.  OPEC 
nations  will  be  able  to  say  with  some 
justification  that  OPEC  crude  oil  pro- 
ducers should  be  able  to  receive  the  same 
price  for  their  crude  oil  that  the  United 
States  is  receiving  for  its  crude  oil. 


If  the  OPEC  nations  either  individually 
or  collectively  raise  their  posted  prices 
to  match  the  prices  being  received  by 
the  United  States  for  Elk  Hills  and  Tea- 
pot DcHne  crude  oil,  the  prices  of  natural 
gas  imported  into  this  Natirai  from  Mex- 
ico and  Canada  will  escalate  accordingly. 

The  recent  natural  gas  contract  be- 
tween PEMEX.  the  Mexican  national  oil 
company,  and  Border  Gas,  Inc.  provides 
that  the  initial  Mexican  gas  price  of  ap- 
proximately $3.60/Mcf  will  escalate  quar- 
terly in  relation  to  the  Btu  equivalent  of 
the  arithmetic  average  of  the  posted 
price  of  five  specified  foreign  crude  oils. 

Therefore,  if  the  posted  price  of  foreign 
crude  oil  escalates  to  match  the  Elk  wiiig 
and  Teapot  Dome  prices,  the  Mexican 
gas  price  could  escalate  to  approximately 
$7  per  Mcf  in  the  immediate  future. 

"Hie  Canadian  Government  can  be  ex- 
pected to  demand  the  same  price  for  its 
gas  which  is  imported  into  the  United 
States  as  the  United  States  is  paying  for 
Mexican  gas.  In  fact,  I  am  informed  that 
in  a  recent  letter  from  the  Energy  Min- 
ister of  Canada  to  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, the  Canadian  Government  an- 
noimced that  it  decided  on  January  18 
that  the  price  of  Canadism  gas  imported 
to  the  United  States  would  escalate  to 
$4.47  million  Btu's  effective  February  17, 
1980.  In  explaining  this  price,  the  Energy 
Minister  stated  that — 

This  price.  I  would  note.  Is  below  the  Btu 
equivalent  price  at  which  the  U.S.A.  govern- 
ment is  auctioning  its  production  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves. 

Finally,  the  price  of  unregulated  do- 
mestic natural  gas  will  also  escalate  in 
price.  Much  of  the  unregulated  deep 
natural  gas  which  is  produced  domesti- 
cally is  sold  pursuant  to  contracts  which 
contain  escalator  clauses  which  tie  the 
price  of  the  natural  gas  to  the  Btu  equiv- 
alent price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  sold  in  New 
York  Harbor  or  at  some  other  specified 
location.  As  the  world  price  of  crude  oil 
escalates  to  match  the  Elk  Hills  and 
Teapot  Dome  prices,  the  price  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  will  escalate  accordingly,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  price  of  the  deep 
natural  gas  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Ironically,  the  root  cause  of  this  mas- 
sive price  escalation  in  energy  costs  to 
the  U.S.  consumer  will  not  be  the  actions 
of  a  cartel  of  foreign  oil-producing  na- 
tions, but  rather  it  will  be  the  actions 
of  our  own  Department  of  Energy.  Very 
simply,  the  Congress  must  act  immedi- 
ately—prior to  the  February  1,  1980,  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Elk  Hills  contracts— 
to  protect  the  U.S.  consumer  from  the 
inflationary  impact  of  the  Department's 
action. 

Today,  we  are  introducing  legislation 
to  redress  this  outrageous  situation.  The 
legislation  will  continue  the  present  con- 
tracts on  the  Elk  Hills  and  Teapot  Dome 
crude  oil  for  120  days  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  develop  a  program  for  the 
disposition  of  the  Elk  Hills  and  Teapot 
Dome  crude  pursuant  to  the  guidelines 
provided  in  the  act.  We  will  hold  hear- 
ings immediately  on  this  legislation  in 
hopes  of  preventing  these  unfortunate 
contracts  from  bec(Mning  effective  on 
February  1. 1980.  thus  triggering  the  en- 
ergy cost  of  escalation  we  have  discussed 
previously.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  text  of  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fidlows: 

8.2314 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Emergency  Federal 
Crude  OU  Sale,  Use  and  Storage  Act  of 
1880." 

FINDINCB 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  a  number  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  proposing  to  sell  crude  oil  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  produced  on  public 
and  other  lands  at  prices  which  exceed  do- 
mestic market  prices  and  which  also  exceed 
the  prices  currently  established  by  foreign 
producing  nations  for  comparable  grades  of 
petroleum:  and 

(b)  If  such  sales  are  consummated  by  the 
Federal  government  they  will  force  the  price 
of  uncontrolled  domestic  crude  oil,  wc»ld 
crude  oil.  Imported  natural  gas,  and  uncon- 
trolled domestic  natural  gas  upwards  to  levels 
that  are  unacceptable  and  Injurloiis  to  the 
national  economy. 

PUKPOBK 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  Federal  Ctovemment  does  not, 
In  the  sale  of  Federal  crude  oil,  officially 
sanction  and  establish  price  levels  which  ex- 
ceed domestic  or  world  market  prices  and 
thereby  Initiate  a  new  round  of  price  In- 
creases In  addition  to  the  108  percent  In- 
crease experienced  In  world  crude  oil  mar- 
kets In  1979. 

DEFlWri'lONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

(a)  "Public  lands"  means  any  land  and 
Interest  in  land  owned  by  the  United  States 
within  the  several  States  and  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  without  re- 
gard to  how  the  United  States  acquired 
ownership.  Including  lands  located  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  except  lands  held 
for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskl- 
moe. 

(b)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  other  land 
or  Interest  In  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  including  ownership  in  fee,  easement, 
leasehold,  or  any  subsurface  mineral  right  or 
Interest  which  is  not  covered  within  the  defi- 
nition of  public  lands. 

(c)  "Federal  Crude  Oil"  means  any  crude 
oil  or  Interest  In  crude  oil.  whether  a  royalty 
Interest  taken  In  kind,  a  working  Interest,  or 
any  other  interest  in  crude  oil  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  produced  on  public  or 
Federal  lands. 

8«c.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  and  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  responsibility  for  the 
disport tlon  of  Federal  crude  oil  are  directed 
to  undertake  an  Immediate  study  of  alterna- 
tive means  for  the  disposition  of  such  oil 
And  the  economic  implications  of  such  alter- 
natives for  the  domestic  economy.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prepare  a  report  on  the  results 
of  their  study  and  shall  transmit  the  report 
to  the  Congress  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  Pending  completion  of  the  study 
and  report  required  by  Section  6  and  an 
opportunity  for  Congressional  review  of  the 
report,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  or  law.  to  extend,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  existing  purchaser,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  the 
currently  existing  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
Federal  crude  oil  produced  from: 

(a)  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1 
(Ilk  HlllE)    awarded  under  InvlUtlon  rot 


Bid  Number  DE-FB01-79RA32O01  NPR-l; 
and 

(b)  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  3 
(Teapot  Dome)  awarded  under  Invitation 
For  Bid  Number  DE-PB01-79RA320O3  NPR-3. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  having  responsibility 
for  the  sale,  use  and  storage  of  Federal  crude 
oil,  are  authorized  and  directed,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  de- 
velop a  program  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
I>oses  of  this  Act  for  the  use  and  disposition 
of  Federal  crude  oil.  After  they  have  devel- 
oped a  program  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  authorized 
to  implement  the  program  by; 

(1)  storing  all  or  part  of  such  Federal 
crude  oil  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
established  in  42  U.S.C.  6231; 

(2)  entering  into  contracts  to  have  all  or 
part  of  such  Federal  crude  oil  refined  into 
products  that  would  be  used  directly  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  Federal 
agencies  or  exchanged  for  other  petroleum 
products  to  be  used  by  such  departments  or 
agencies;  and 

(3)  selling  Federal  crude  oil  at  a  price  or 
prices  which  shall  not  exceed  the  weighted 
average  price  in  the  preceding  month  for  all 
domestic  crude  oil  that  is  exempt  from  price 
controls  under  Title  10  Part  212  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  appropriate  Secretary  may  prorate  such 
sales  if  necessary. 

(b)  In  developing  and  Implementing  the 
program  to  sell  Federal  crude  oil  under 
subsection  7(a)  (3)  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies : 

(1)  shall  grant  preference  to  domestic  re- 
finers who  refine  the  oil  purchased  or  ex- 
changed  therefore   in   their  own   refineries; 

(2)  may  limit  the  share  of  production  to 
be  sold  to  any  purchaser  to  no  more  than 
lO.tXK)  barreU  per  day;  and 

(3)  may  set  aside  up  to  100  percent  of 
production  for  small  refiners. 

(c)  The  disposition  of  Federal  royalty 
crude  oil  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  except  that  any  such  Federal  royalty 
crude  oil  which  is  not  presently  subject 
to  Federal  price  controls  shall  be  sold  at  a 
price  or  prices  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
weighted  average  price  in  the  preceding 
month  for  all  domestic  oil  that  is  exempt 
from  price  controls  under  Title  10,  Part 
212  of  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Sec.  8.  The  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  expire  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  proposed  sale 
Involving  bid  awards  or  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  between 
January  1,  1980  and  February  I,  1980  for  the 
sale  of  Federal  crude  oil  shall  be  null  and 
void.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  conduct  future 
sales  of  Federal  crude  oil  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  those  provisions  of  existing  law 
which  are  consistent  with  this  Act. 9 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  my  colleague,  Senator  Johnston, 
in  cospcxisoring  a  bill  to  cut  short  a  new 
round  of  price  spirals  in  the  world  oil 
market  iratentially  initiated  by  our  own 
Government.  Last  week  the  Department 
of  Energy  signed  bids  for  Government- 
owned  oil  that  reportedly  makes  this  oil 
the  highest  priced  oil  in  the  world.  Un- 
less this  situation  is  addressed  immedi- 
ately, the  Department  of  Energy  may 
create  new  pressure  within  OPEC  and 
among  other  oil-exporting  countries  to 
charge  even  higher  prices  thsm  the  ones 
we  already  face  today. 


This  legislation  would  suspend  the  two 
most  recent  sales  at  the  Elk  Hills  and 
Teapot  Dome  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  authorize  a  study  of  alternative  dis- 
positions of  that  oil,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  diverting  this  oil  to  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  consider  expand- 
ing the  preference  for  small  refiners 
which  have  l>een  denied  access  to  their 
normsd  sources  of  crude  and  have  been 
forced  to  buy  high-priced  oil  on  the 
spot  market. 

I  believe  such  measures  are  immedi- 
ately necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  mak- 
ing inflation  even  worse.  Clearly  our 
economy  is  in  no  position  to  absorb  new, 
unnecessary  and  avoidable  energy  price 
increases. 

I  c(Migratulate  my  colleague.  Senator 
Johnston,  for  acting  so  swiftly  to  correct 
this  situation  and  I  look  forward  to  rap- 
id consideration  of  this  initiative  by  the 
Congress.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
S.  2215.  A  bill  to  require  persons  who 
manufacture  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  for 
sale  or  distribution  in  commerce  to  meet 
performance  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

CIGAKETTE  SATETT  ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration, 
cigarettes  represent  the  No.  1  cause  of 
residential  fire  injuries  and  deaths  in  the 
United  States.  In  1978.  such  fires  resulted 
in  1,800  deaths,  4.000  injuries,  and  $180 
million  In  property  damage — fires  that 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Tragically,  it  is  widely  assumed  that  it 
is  only  the  negligent  smoker  who  suffers 
injury,  death,  or  property  loss  from  fires 
started  by  forgotten  cigarettes.  How- 
ever, California  statistics  show  that  50 
percent  of  hotel  fires  and  25  percent  of 
apartment  fires  are  a  result  of  careless 
smoking.  In  California  hospitals  the 
leading  cause  of  fire  is  cigarettes.  In  addi- 
tion, more  than  half  of  all  cigarette  fires 
occur  during  normsJ  sleeping  hours,  10 
p.m.  to  6  ajn. 

TTie  Cigarette  Safety  Act  (S.  2215), 
which  I  am  introducing  todav  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Tsoncas,  requires  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to 
establish  a  performance  standard  which 
will  insure  that  the  current  high  tend- 
ency of  cigarettes  and  little  cigars  to 
ignite  bedding  and  upholstered  furniture 
will  be  substantially  reduced.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  Is  currently 
researching  this  issue,  and  its  prelinil- 
narv  data  indicates  that  this  standard 
could  be  a  time  period  in  which  ciga- 
rettes and  little  cigars  must  self- 
extinguish  or  a  maximum  tobacco  burn- 
ing temperature. 

Simply  limiting  the  amounts  of  ni- 
trates, citrates,  and  phosphate  salts 
added  to  cigarettes  to  promote  continu- 
ous burning  would  reduce  the  danger 
of  Ignition  from  a  forgotten  cigarette. 
Small   changes   in   the   thickness   and 
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porosity  of  cigarette  paper  would  also 
help.  These  measures  could  be  accom- 
plished without  any  increase  in  the  cost 
of  cigarettes.  The  act  requires  that  any 
further  steps  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  final  safety  standard  must  be  accom- 
plished without  the  addition  of  toxic 
substances. 

This  is  not  an  antismoking  bill.  It  is 
legislation  directed  at  a  proven  safety 
hazard. 

I  should  point  out  that  beyond  causing 
extremely  painful  and  disfiguring  inju- 
ries, bums  are  the  most  expensive  in- 
juries to  treat.  Treatment  averages  $1,000 
per  day.  and  the  need  for  reconstructive 
surgery  can  result  in  a  patient  having  to 
undergo  20  to  30  operations. 

Mr.  President,  in  1976 1  introduced  leg- 
islation which  established  the  national 
bum  injury  program.  The  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  find,  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  broad  range  of  differing 
bum  programs,  how  best  to  treat  and  re- 
habilitate bum  victims,  as  well  as  to 
conduct  research  and  provide  training 
in  these  areas.  By  early  1981.  this  pro- 
gram will  provide  us  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  overall  capacity  of  this  country  to 
deliver  quality  bum  care.  Based  on  this 
information  I  am  hopeful  that  the  cost 
and  trauma  associated  with  bum  in- 
juries can  be  greatly  reduced.  However, 
in  establishing  this  program  the  Con- 
gress specifically  reaffirmed  its  desire  to 
seek  new  means  of  preventing  bum  in- 
juries from  occurring.  The  Cigarette 
Safety  Act  direcUy  addresses  this  man- 
date. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  "flre-prooflng"  cigarettes  is  far 
easier,  cheaper  and  more  effective  than 
attempting  to  fireproof  everything  they 
might  be  accidentally  dropped  on.  I  re- 
gret that  the  cigarette  manufacturing 
industry  has  not  cliosen  to  address  this 
serious  problem  on  its  own.  In  light  of 
this.  I  beUeve  congressional  action  is 
warranted.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  working  to  reduce  this  major  fire 
danger  by  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmui,  as 
follows: 

S.  2216 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "Hiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cigarette  Safety 
Act". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

(1)  "cigarette",  "commerce",  "United 
States",  and  "little  cigar"  have  the  mean- 
ings prescribed  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
•nd  (7),  respectively,  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act; 

(2)  "sale  or  distribution"  includes  dis- 
tribution of  samples  or  any  other  distribu- 
tion not  for  sale; 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission;   and 

(4)  "cigarette  safety  standard"  means  any 
performance  standard  or  cigarette  safety 
nUe  promulgated  by  the  Commlesion. 

riNDINCS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the   United   States  Fire   Admlnlstra- 
Uoa  has  determined  that  the  careless  use  of 


smoking  materials  Is  the  leading  cause  of 
fire-related  death  and  Injury  In  residences 
in  the  United  States; 

(2)  fires  caused  by  cigarettes  and  the 
careless  use  of  smoking  materials  In  the 
United  States  annually — 

(A)  kill  approximately  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  people, 

(B)  Injure  approximately  four  thousand 
people,  and 

(C)  result  in  property  damage  amounting 
to  approximately  $180,000,000; 

(3)  laboratory  experiments  have  shown 
that  a  cigarette  will  bum  continuously  for 
approximately  3D  to  46  minutes  when  placed 
on  a  fiat  surface  and  that  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  for  which  a  burning 
cigarette  must  remain  in  contact  with  fab- 
rics before  a  fire  wlU  result; 

(4)  as  presently  marked,  cigarettes  and 
little  cigars  are  a  dangerous  ignition  source 
which  present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  In- 
Jtiry;  and 

(6)  It  is  feasible  and  practical  to  produce 
cigarettes  and  little  cigars  which  do  not 
present  an  imreasonable  risk  of  Injury. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States — 

(1)  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  prc^>erty 
in  the  United  States  by  requiring  that  ciga- 
rettes and  little  cigars  manufactured  for 
sale  or  distribution  in  commerce  be  proc- 
essed to  ensure  that  such  cigarettes  or  UtUe 
cigars — 

(A)  if  Ignited,  will  stop  burning  within  a 
time  period  designated  by  the  Commission, 
if  such  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  are  not 
smoked  during  such  period,  or 

(B)  meet  some  othn'  performance  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  Commission  to  In- 
sure that  such  cigarettes  or  cigars  do  not 
ignite  smcrfdering  fabric  fires;  and 

(2)  that  such  processing  t>e  accomplished 
without  the  addition  of  any  toxic  elements 
to  a  cigarette  or  little  cigar. 

RULXICAKINC 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate, within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  final  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards  for  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars  which  set  performance  standards  en- 
suring that  such  cigarettes  and  Uttle  cigars 
have  a  minimum  «^>aclty  for  igniting 
smoldering  fabric  fires. 

(2)  Performance  standards  for  cigarettes 
and  little  cigars  shall  be  developed  by  the 
Commission  based  on  objective  studies.  In- 
cluding studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  c<Mnmence  the 
proceedings  for  the  development  of  the  cig- 
arette safety  standards  under  this  Act  by  the 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  which  shall — 

(1)  state  that  Congress  has  declared  that 
a  safety  standard  for  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars  is  necessary  and  that  such  standard 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commission; 
and 

(3)  Invite  Interested  persons  to  present 
their  views  concerning  such  standards,  orally 
or  m  writing,  during  a  30-day  period  im- 
mediately following  publication  of  such 
notice. 

(c)  Within  6  months  after  pubUcatlon  of 
the  notice  required  by  subsection  (b).  the 
Commission  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister general  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
under  section  653(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Such  general  notice  of  proposed  rtile- 
maklng  shaU  Include  the  terms  and  sub- 
stance of  the  proposed  cigarette  safety  stand- 
ard. 

(d)  Within  12  months  after  publication  of 
the  notice  required  by  subsection  (b),  the 
Commission  shall  promulgate  the  standard 
after  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record  pursuant  to  sections 
658  and  557  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)(1)  The  final  rule  promulgating  the 
cigarette  safety  standard  shall  specify  the 


date  such  standard  is  to  take  effect,  not  to 
exceed  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  If  the  Commis8l<Mi  fljids  by  the 
270tb  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  that  it  is  unable  to  issue  the  rule  within 
this  specified  time  period  it  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, outlining  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
tension and  designating  the  additional  time 
period  required,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  to 
Issue  a  rule,  and  the  Commission  sbaU  Issue 
a  notice  of  extension  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  ruIemalL- 
Ing  provisions  of  sections  7  and  9  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act,  shaU  not  apjtly, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commission  shaU  not  be  required  to 
make  findings  pursuant  to  these  sections. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  proiilblt 
a  manufacturer  of  cigarettes  or  Uttle  cigars 
from  stockpUlng  such  products  to  which  the 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion appUes.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "stockpiling"  means  manufacturing 
or  Impmtlng  a  product  between  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  such  consumer  product 
safety  standard  and  Its  effective  date  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  at  which  such 
products  were  produced  or  imported  during 
the  one  year  i>erlod  Immediately  preceding 
tihe  date  of  enactment  ot  this  Act. 

JX7SICXAL   BEVIEW 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  the  standard  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act  may,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  60th  day  after  the  ComnUsston 
promulgates  the  final  nile,  file  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  person  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business  for  a  Judi- 
cial review  of  this  rule.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  file  In  the  court  the  reocM^  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  the  Commission 
based  its  final  rule  as  provided  in  section  2113 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Commission,  the  court  may  order  such  addi- 
tional evidence  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Commission 
In  a  hearing  or  in  such  other  manner,  ^t»«| 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  court 
deems  proper.  The  Commission  may  modify 
its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken,  and  It  shaU  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  and  Its  recommendations.  If 
any,  for  the  modification  of  the  final  rule. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  peution  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  review  the  final  rule  of  the  Commission, 
as  modified,  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  If  the  court  or- 
dered additional  evidence  to  be  taken  under 
subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  also  review  the  Commission's  final  rule 
to  determine  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
record  before  the  court  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  thu  section,  it  Is 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  If  the 
court  finds  the  final  rule  is  not  so  supported, 
the  court  may  require  Its  modification  or 
reversal. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming, 
setting  aside  or  modifying,  In  whole  or  In 
part,  the  Commission's  final  nile  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification, as  provided  In  section  1364  of  Utle 
28.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(e)  Section  11  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  does  not  apply  to  Judicial  review 
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of   the  Commission's   final   cigarette   safety 
standard. 

BEICEDIXS 

Skc.  6.  The  cigarette  safety  standards,  as 
promulgated  In  a  final  rule,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Standard 
as  defined  under  section  3  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
all  remedial  and  penalty  provisions  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

CONFORMINO   AMENDMXNTS 

SBC.  7.  Section  3  (a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  word  "products"  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  cigarettes  and  little  cigars 
are  deemed  to  be  consumer  products  for  the 
purposes  of  regulating  them  as  an  Ignition 
Bource". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPaOPRIATlONS 

Sec.  8.  For  each  of  the  first  three  fiscal 
yesLrs  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prc^rlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.9 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  EtoMENici,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
JACKSOK,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH,  and  Mr.  Chafee)  : 
S.  2216.  A  bill  to  improve  the  intel- 
ligence system  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

IMTELXIGENCE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
with  the  support  of  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  the  world — the 
world  "as  it  is" — if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  President's  address  of  last 
evening. 

May  I  first  say  however  that  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Dee  Huddleston,  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  and  who  chairs 
the  subcommittee  concerned  with  the 
prospective  charter  of  the  intelligence 
agencies,  has  devoted  to  this  matter  the 
greatest  energy  and  Insight.  Our  chair- 
man. Senator  Bath,  continues  to  provide 
the  careful  and  competent  leadership  so 
required  by  a  project  of  this  importance. 
I  have  spoken  with  Senator  Htjddlestok 
this  morning  and  he  has  said  that  he  has 
already  been  in  touch  with  the  President 
concerning  the  larger  issues  involved 
here.  He  has  established,  I  believe,  a 
sound  basis  for  cooperation  with  the 
President  in  developing  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  will  be  needed.  What  will  be 
discussed  here  today  should  be  seen  as 
but  the  first  blocks  in  the  reconstruction 
of  our  intelligence  community,  not  the 
final  edifice. 

Our  bill  speaks  to  three  specific  prob- 
lems which  have  appeared  in  the  opera- 
tions of  our  intelligence  commimlty. 
These  are:  First,  the  process  whereby 
Congress  is  kept  informed  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  intelligence  agencies;  second, 
the  requirement  that  our  intelligence 
agencies  respond  to  requests  from  the 
general  public  and  make  available  in- 
formation about  the  activities  of  those 
agencies;  and  third,  the  protection  of 
those  individuals  who  imdertake  intelli- 
gence duties  on  our  behalf. 

In  outline,  then,  what  we  today  pro- 
pose is  the  following :  The  legislation  will, 
first  of  all.  have  the  effect  of  repealing 
the  so-called  Hughes-Ryan  amendment, 


and  of  streamlining  the  process  of  intel- 
ligence agency  accountability  to  the 
Congress.  Existing  law  requires  that 
these  agencies  inform  eight  committees 
of  the  Congress — some  180  legislators 
and  almost  as  many  staff — whenever 
they  undertake  a  mission  outside  the 
realm  of  intelligence  "collection."  Our 
proi>osal  wiU  reduce  that  number  to 
two — namely  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Second,  we  propose  that  the  amount  of 
material  that  an  intelligence  agency 
must  examine,  in  its  own  archives,  in 
response  to  so-called  freedom  of  infor- 
mation requests,  be  reduced.  Third,  in 
order  to  provide  greater  security  for 
those  who  undertake  intelligence  work, 
our  proposal  will  make  criminally  liable 
any  individual  who  discloses  the  name  of 
an  intelligence  operative,  if  he  has 
learned  the  name  as  a  result  of  his  au- 
thorized access  to  such  information,  or 
if  he  discloses  it  with  the  Intent  of  im- 
pairing or  impeding  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States. 

Th  s  effort  unites  Senators  from  both 
parties  and  of  varied  political  persua- 
sions and  backgrounds.  Ea:h  of  us  brings 
an  individual  perspective  to  bear  on  these 
Questions,  and  each  of  us  will  provide 
further  elaboration  of  his  own  particular 
view3  as  consideration  of  these  matters 
proceeds.  I  sense,  however,  a  common 
thread,  which  is  to  say,  an  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  posed  by  the 
requirement  for  timely  and  accurate  in- 
telligence, by  the  requirement  to  influ- 
ence events  overseas,  and  by  the  require- 
ment to  maintain  necessary  Government 
secrecy  without  compromising  either  in- 
dividual liberties  or  basic  democratic 
principles. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  this  country  to  believe  that  the 
requirement  for  intelligence  activity  is 
somehow  self-generated,  that  past  ac- 
tivities somehow  result  from  a  view  of 
reality  imposed  by  us  not  in  accordance 
with  the  scope  of  the  threats  we  face. 
In  this  view,  we  have,  therefore,  an 
enormous  range  of  choice  in  these  mat- 
ters, as  if  "secret"  activities  are  some- 
thing of  a  luxury,  to  be  indulged  in  ac- 
cording to  our  predilection  of  the 
mcHnent  But  such  a  view,  I  think,  ob- 
scures the  reality  of  the  totalitarian 
state  in  today's  world,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  conflict  which  the  existence  of 
the  totalitarian  state  imposes  on  the  rest 
of  us,  almost  by  deflnition.  There  is  no 
greater  problem  for  the  democracies, 
either  practically  or  theoretically,  than 
gaging  the  appropriate  response. 

This  has  been  true  for  six  decades 
now,  and  it  has  been  especially  true  for 
those  of  us  who  are  happy  to  identify 
ourselves  with  the  "liberal"  and  the 
"progressive"  impulse  in  American  poli- 
tics. It  is  important  and  necessary  and, 
ultimately,  decisive  that  American 
liberals  take  the  lead  in  responding  to 
the  totalitarian  threats  of  our  own  time. 

As  I  stated  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  hearings  on 
the  National  Intelligence  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Reform  Act  of  1978  on  May  16, 
1978: 

I  fear  for  the  reputation  of  American 
liberalism— and  therefore  for  Its  future — If 
It  happens  that  American  liberals.  In  the  face 


of  the  fact  of  totalitarian  expansion,  none- 
theless fall  to  Identify  the  risk  and  fall  to 
lead  the  resistance. 

We  offer  to  the  Senate  today  a  meas- 
ure that,  in  our  judgment  achieves  a 
proper  balance  between  national  require- 
ments and  individual  protections.  For 
too  long,  we  have  seen  in  our  own  Na- 
tion a  threat  to  our  liberties  which,  more 
properly,  ought  to  be  seen  in  places  out- 
side our  country.  Simply  stated,  we  have 
enemies  in  the  world.  It  is  the  KGB,  not 
the  CIA,  which  threatens  democracy.* 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  if 
events  these  past  few  weeks  have  pro- 
vided any  lessons  in  foreign  policy  strat- 
egy, it  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
proven  itself  to  be  reliable,  persistent, 
committed  and  predictable.  While  the 
Soviets  took  enormous  strides  in  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  one 
country  after  another,  the  United  States 
simply  sat  back  and  watched. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  armchair  spec- 
tators any  longer.  We  cannot  afford  not 
having  a  powerful  CIA;  a  CIA  that  can 
engage  in  whatever  activities  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  world  peaceful  and  safe. 

Khrushchev  once  said,  "We  will  bury 
you."  Well,  I  am  afraid  we  are  digging 
our  own  graves  now  by  refusing  to  give 
one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
our  Government  the  freedom  to  act  as 
it  must. 

To  those  who  have  blamed  the  CIA 
for  engaging  in  xmthinkable  actions  in 
the  past,  I  can  only  believe  that  those 
actions  may  have  prevented  the  kind  of 
world  crisis  we  face  today.  It  is  clear 
from  all  their  actions,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  interested  in  detente.  It  is 
clear  from  all  their  actions  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted. 

For  several  years  now,  we  have  heard 
this  Chamber  reverberate  with  varied 
and  interesting  assessments  of  purported 
American  deceptions,  cold  war  tactics, 
needless  covert  actions,  and  expansionist 
efforts  to  effect  our  own  policy  objec- 
tives. We  have  been  told  innumerable 
times  that  restraint  on  our  part  would 
assure  Soviet  restraint.  We  have  been 
told  to  ignore  the  Soviet  Union's  blatant 
use  of  surrogate  powers  around  the 
globe,  and  instead  bring  about  meaning- 
ful negotiations  to  curb  the  excesses.  We 
have  been  assured  that  involvement  in 
internal  matters  of  other  nations  is  none 
of  our  business;  that  a  big  ocean  sepa- 
rates us  from  them;  and,  our  best  and 
only  recourse  following  Vietnam  is  to 
simultaneously  shut  our  mouths  and 
open  our  pocketbooks. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason,  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  be  astounded  at  So- 
viet audacity  after  the  fact,  but  irrespon- 
sible to  confront  the  totality  of  these 
foreign  policy  objectives  before  the  fact. 
Apparently  we  are  supposed  to  believe 
the  Soviet  Union  haphazardly  spreads 
its  aggressiveness  whenever  a  suitable 
opening  develops — that  there  is  no  mas- 
ter plan  or  strategy.  I,  for  one,  may  have 
to  agree  that  the  United  States  is  short- 
sighted when  it  comes  to  devising  policy 
objectives,  but  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
the  Soviets  have  followed  this  same 
treacherous  course  of  action. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
perienced some  setbacks  along  the  way. 
but  I  would  suggest  their  successes  out- 
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weigh  the  failures.  The  Soviets  are  dedi- 
cated and  doggedly  determined  to  spread 
their  influence  and  ideology  around  the 
globe.  And.  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  if  their  form  of  covert 
activity  fails  to  persuade  the  local  cit- 
izenry of  its  questionable  merits,  they 
will  send  in  tanks,  armament,  and  men 
to  secure  the  prize. 

While  we  may  wring  our  hands  and 
call  the  Afghanistan  invasion  a  Soviet 
"miscalculation,"  it  is  doubtful  they  ini- 
tiated the  incursion  on  a  whim.  As 
George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  said  in  his  article  appearing  in  the 
January  20  Washington  Post: 

Whatever  Russia's  long-range  objectives 
in  mounting  Its  massive  Afghanistan  In- 
vasion— and  we  can  only  speculate  about  it — 
Moscow  would  not  have  accepted  such  high 
political  costs  were  it  not  playing  for  high 
stakes. 

And.  I  think  it  important  to  recognize 
the  key  phrase  that  we  are.  indeed,  play- 
ing for  high  stakes.  There  are  a  variety 
of  initiatives  the  United  States  can  make 
to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge,  including 
an  expanded  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  an  overall  improved  defense 
structure  to  meet  growing  threats 
around  the  world. 

In  addition  to  these  improved  military 
efforts,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
our  actions  following  World  War  II  kept 
many  nations  such  as  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, from  falling  under  Communist 
domination  without  a  resort  to  out-and- 
out  warfare  to  accomplish  this  goal.  As 
George  Kennan  said: 

Man  would  have  to  recognize.  In  short. 
that  the  device  of  military  coercion  could 
have,  in  the  future,  only  a  relative — never 
an  absolute — value  In  the  pursuit  of  politi- 
cal objectives. 

In  this  regard,  it  appears  it  is  time  to 
begin  a  pur.«!uit  of  political  objectives. 
And,  in  pursuit  of  our  objectives,  we 
must  be  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  secure  adequate,  accurate 
intelligence  data. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  in 
the  intelligence  community,  members  of 
this  body's  intelligence  committee,  and 
certainly  evidenced  by  recent  frail  intel- 
ligence assessments,  that  our  intelligence 
service  is  experiencing  dangerous  defl- 
ciencies  in  performing  its  proper  assign- 
ments. Such  an  erosion  of  effectiveness 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  While  many 
suggest  another  reform  package  to  re- 
structure the  intelligence-gathering  serv- 
ices is  the  best  answer  to  this  problem.  I 
believe  the  first  step  is  modifying  the 
Hughes-Ryan  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

This  amendment,  passed  In  1974.  says 
no  funds  appropriated  under  this  act 
may  be  expended  for  operations  in  for- 
eign countries,  other  than  activities  in- 
tended solely  for  obtaining  necessary 
intelligence,  until  the  President  reveals 
the  full  scope  of  the  operation  to  six 
congressional  committees.  In  1978,  two 
more  conunittees  were  added  to  the  pres- 
ent six  committees,  bringing  total  con- 
gressional oversight  to  eight  committees. 
It  is  quite  fair  to  say  at  a  minimum  such 
a  time-consuming  and  revealing  exercise 
has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  our  inteUi- 
gence-gathering  community. 


Second,  I  believe  It  Is  important  we 
exempt  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
from  needless  retrlevtd  and  reclassifica- 
tion procedures  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  This  is  but  another 
example  of  time-consuming  exercises 
from  which  we  should  free  our  intelli- 
gence personnel. 

Third,  I  believe  it  is  important  we  no 
longer  subject  our  intelligence  person- 
nel to  exposures  which  may  endanger 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  Their  au- 
tonomy must  be  respected  and  main- 
tained, and  we  cannot  permit  dangerous 
disclosures  of  their  identities  in  publi- 
cations, journals,  or  by  disgruntled  col- 
leagues. 

America  can  no  longer  afford  to  se- 
clude itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Our  enemies  will  never  accept  our  de- 
sire to  remain  aloof.  Indeed,  in  a  world 
which  does  not  function  around  mutual 
trust,  America  has  no  choice  but  to  as- 
simie  the  worse  and  plan  for  it.  The  only 
way  we  can  do  that  is  with  a  strong  and 
vital  intelligence  arm.  That  is  why  I 
believe  the  Senate  must  erase  the  chilling 
effects  of  the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment, 
protect  the  lives  of  our  intelligence  per- 
sonnel, open  up  the  exchange  of  intelli- 
gence information  from  one  nation  to 
another,  and  allow  the  CIA  to  conduct 
its  duties  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner.  I  hope  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  see  fit  to  add  their  support 
to  this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Moynihan, 
and  with  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues. In  sponsoring  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  that  these 
proposals  will  break  significant  new 
ground  in  allowing  our  intelligence 
agencies  to  operate  effectively  and  se- 
curely in  an  increasingly  hostile  world. 
The  need  for.  and  the  timeliness  of,  this 
legislation  has  been  illustrated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  just  last  night  when  he 
described  the  "need  to  remove  unwar- 
ranted restramts  on  our  ability  to 
collect  intelligence  and  to  tighten  our 
controls  on  sensitive  intelligence 
information." 

I  beUeve  that  this  legislation  is  im- 
r>ortant  for  many  reasons,  several  of 
which  are  illustrated  below. 

First,  by  amending  the  so-called 
Hughes-Ryan  Act,  this  legislation  will 
limit  the  number  of  committees  of  the 
Congress  which  must  be  informed  of 
covert  action  operations. 

The  provision  of  Hughes-Ryan  which 
required  that  the  President  inform  eight 
committees  of  the  Congress,  whose  com- 
bined membership  totals  well  over  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress (over  200  members  on  eight  com- 
mittees, not  counting  staff),  of  the  de- 
tails of  covert  action  has  acted  to  check- 
mate the  President's  use  of  this  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  tool.  This  bill  will 
limit  this  reporting  requirement  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  whose  combined 
membership  totals  only  31  members. 

In  the  past,  both  of  these  committees 
have  established  a  truly  enviable  record 
of  security.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 


provided  strong  and  careful  oversight 
of  our  intelligence  agencies. 

Second,  this  bill  will  correct  what 
I  have  long  believed  to  be  a  most  serious 
defect  in  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  This  act,  which  has  quite  pr(H>erly 
enabled  American  citizens  to  gain  in- 
iormation  ocHiceming  themselves,  has 
also  allowed  foreign  governments  to  ob- 
tain sensitive  intelligence  information. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  potential 
adversaries  have  been  able  to  file  freedom 
of  information  requests  with  the  CIA 
covering  a  whole  host  of  areas  for  which 
they  have  no  legitimate  Interest.  This 
bill  will  limit  freedom  of  information  re- 
quests to  American  citizens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  requesting  informa- 
tion on  themselves. 

Third,  this  bill  will  correct  an  obvi- 
ous and  serious  gap  in  our  law  that  al- 
lows traitorous  and  despicable  people  to 
uncover  and  publish  the  names  ot  our 
intelligence  officers  (^wrating  tmder 
cover  abroad  without  fear  of  penalty  or 
punishment.  With  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, these  people  will  no  Icmger  be  free 
to  seriously  threaten  the  lives  and 
jeopardize  the  missions  of  our  intelli- 
gence officers  in  their  difficult  assign- 
ments overseas. 

During  my  time  of  service  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  during  my 
visits  abroad,  I  have  observed  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  the  policies  and  procedures 
which  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  correct. 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  we  must 
move  swiftly  and  forcefully  with  these 
corrections  so  that  we  may  once  again 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  professional  and 
effective  intelligence  organization.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  refugees  from  Af- 
ghanistan and  refugees  in  Somalia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

ASSISTANCE     TO     AFGHANISTAN     AMD     eOMAUAIT 

RETUGKES 

*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  provide 
emergency  authority  to  respond  to  the 
growing  needs  of  Afghanistan  and  So- 
malian  refugees. 

A  massive  human  crisis  is  developing 
in  these  two  nations  of  major  importance 
to  the  United  States.  In  Pakistan,  over 
a  half  million  Afghan  refugees  have  now 
fiooded  into  its  northern  provinces,  and 
in  Somalia  some  600,000  refugees  have 
fied  from  Ethiopia. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  error  if  we  were 
to  focus  solely  on  the  military  and  se- 
curity issues  along  this  so-called  "cres- 
cent of  crisis,"  when  there  is  also  a 
human  crisis  equally  compelling — and 
one  that  not  only  poses  grave  humani- 
tarian problems,  but  also  threatens  the 
area's  political  and  economic  stability. 

I  fully  support  the  recent  proposals  to 
provide  Pakistan  with  long-term  eco- 
nomic aid  as  well  as  military  assistance. 
But  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  support 
substantial  humanitarian  assistance,  to 
meet  the  human  needs  of  refugees  flee- 
ing the  Soviet  invasion  into  Afghanistan. 
As  Pakistan's  President  has  said,  the  in- 
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temational  aid  to  the  Afghan  refugees 
has  been  "a  drop  in  the  ocean."  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  will  help  meet  these 
needs,  as  well  as  anticipate  a  forthcom- 
ing appeal  for  funds  from  the  UJ^.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  learn 
from  the  tragedy  of  Cambodia — where 
no  budget  request  for  additional  appro- 
priations was  ever  received  by  Congress. 
We  must  act  now  to  secure  needed  legis- 
lative authority.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  budget  clearances  that  are  too 
little  and  too  late,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  starve. 

And  we  should  have  no  problem  find- 
ing surplus  American  food,  now  that 
President  Carter  has  dumped  $2.8  billion 
in  Russian  grain  back  onto  the  American 
farmer  and  taxpayer.  The  least  we  can 
do  would  be  to  use  this  food,  to  the  max- 
imum degree  possible,  to  support  famine 
relief  and  to  expand  the  Public  Law  480 
food-for-peace  program. 

Although  the  administration  is  mov- 
ing on  a  $5.5  million  aid  i>ackage  for 
Afghan  refugees,  in  respcMise  to  the 
situaticm  reported  by  the  UNHCR  many 
months  ago,  this  will  clearly  be  in- 
adequate. Much  more  will  be  needed  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Current  reports  estimate  the  number 
of  Afghan  refugees  along  the  northern 
border  of  Pakistan  at  close  to  500,000, 
with  another  400,000  threatening  to  cross 
in  the  we^Es  ahead,  especially  if  the 
fighting  escalates. 

In  Somalia,  where  the  Ethiopian 
Army — equipped  with  Soviet  weapons 
and  reinforced  by  Cuban  troops — has 
swept  throufirh  the  Ogaden  border  region, 
over  a  half -million  refugees  have  already 
fled  into  Somalia,  and  the  niunbers  are 
growing  each  day. 

We  cannot  stand  idle  in  the  face  of 
this  wave  of  human  tragedy,  engulfing 
critical  areas  and  countries  of  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  respond  immediate- 
ly to  the  forthcoming  appeals  by  the 
UNHCR  and  others  for  funds,  and  to 
contribute  our  fair  shar«. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  aa  the  "Special  Afghani- 
stan and  Somallan  Refugee  Relief  Act'". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  chapter  9 
of  part  I  the  following: 

"Sec.  4961.  AiVHAinsTAir  R»Tront  Rxuxr 
AWD  REHAsnjTATioic. — (a)  The  Congress,  rec- 
ognizing that  prompt  United  States  assist- 
ance Is  necessary  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  arising  from  clvU  strife  In  Afghan- 
istan and  the  armed  Intervention  of  foreign 
troops,  authorize*  the  President  to  fuml«h 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  m»7  determine,  for  the  relief  and  rehabU- 
itatloa  ot  refugees  or  other  needy  people 
from  Afghanistan. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wl*e  available  for  such  purposes,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  which  sums  ate  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  unUl  expended 


"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
general  authority  contained  In  section  491, 
and  shall  be  distributed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  through  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
other  international  agencies. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry  out 
this  section,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis  there- 
after, the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit reports  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Spealcer  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  regarding  the 
programming  and  obligation  of  funds  under 
this  section. 

"Sec.  495J.  Somaixan  Retdgbz  Rblxxt  ams 
Rehabiutation. — (a)  The  Congress,  recog- 
nizing the  escalating  crisis  of  refugees  In 
Somalia  resulting  from  the  conflict  along  its 
borders,  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
ho  may  determine,  for  the  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation of  refugees  or  other  needy  people  in 
Somalia. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  sums  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
general  authority  contained  in  section  491, 
and  shall  be  distributed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  through  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
other  international  agencies. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry  out 
this  section,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis  there- 
after, the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit reports  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives  regarding  the  pro- 
gramming and  obligation  of  funds  under 
this  section.".* 


ByMr.JAVTTS: 

S.  2218.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Youth 
Employablllty  Development  Act  of  1980"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

S.  2219.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  social 
security  taxes  and  coverage  remunera- 
tion paid  to  certain  youths  during  the 
first  6  months  they  are  employed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TOTTTR   KMPLOTABJUTT   DKVnOPKEMT  PBOGBAM 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  major  domestic  legis- 
lative program  to  expand  and  Improve 
upon  our  Federal  youth  employment  and 
training  programs  and  to  foster  new  op- 
portunities for  private  sector  employ- 
ment for  unemployed,  economically  dis- 
advantaged youth.  I  am  submitting  two 
bills  for  appropriate  reference,  Mr. 
President. 

The  first,  the  Youth  Employablllty 
Development  Act  of  1980,  proposes  to 
amend  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act,  and  has  the  following  major  provi- 
sions: 

Establishes  employablllty  develop- 
ment, remedial  education,  training  and 
transition  to  unsubsidized  employment 
as  the  principal  focus  of  Federal  youth 
employment  and  training  programs; 

Encourages  locally  based  partnerships 
among  the  public  and  private  employ- 


ment, training  and  education  organiza- 
tions serving  youth — including  private 
businesses  and  unions — in  order  to  better 
coordinate  the  delivery  of  employablllty 
development  services  and  to  more  fully 
Involve  the  private  sector; 

Fosters  collaboration  between  school 
districts  and  local  CETA  administrators, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  linkages  be- 
tween education  and  employment  and 
thereby  facilitate  youths'  transition 
from  the  classroom  to  the  workplace; 

Provides  for  sharper  targeting  of  Fed- 
eral ftmds  for  youth  employment  and 
training  to  urban  and  nu-al  areas  suf- 
fering from  chronic  youth  Joblessness, 
particularly  among  economically  disad- 
vantaged minorities;  and 

ConsoUdates  existing  part  A  programs 
and  eligibility  requirements  into  a 
single  authorization  with  a  single  grant 
application  and  formula  in  order  to  ease 
local  administrative  burdens. 

The  second  bill  I  am  Introducing,  the 
Youth  Employment  Incentive  Act  of 
1980,  would  provide  an  important  new 
incentive  for  private  businesses  to  hire 
and  train  imemployed  youth  by  exempt- 
ing employers  of  eligible  youth— and  the 
youths  themselves — from  social  security 
payroll  taxes  for  the  first  6  months  of 
employment. 

THE  SCOUBGX  OF  TOtJTH  TTinCMPLOTMXNT 

Youth  unemployment  continues  to  be. 
in  my  Judgment,  an  economic  and  social 
calamity  in  our  country.  The  o£acially 
recorded  unemployment  statistics,  which 
most  observers  agree  grossly  understate 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  are 
themselves  so  astonishing  as  to  strain 
credulity.  While  Americans  are  rightly 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  aggregate 
unemployment  remained  near  the  6-per- 
cent plateau  in  1979,  they  should  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  total  youth  unem- 
ployment has  held  at  15  percent,  and 
that  unemployment  among  black  youth 
incredibly  has  been  in  the  30-percent 
zone  all  year.  And,  of  course,  the  30-per- 
cent figure  represents  a  national  aver- 
age of  all  black  youth;  in  the  inner  city 
poverty  areas  of  our  large  urban  cen- 
ters, black  youth  unemployment  reaches 
the  ghastly  level  of  50  percent. 

Indeed,  the  New  York  regional  oflBce 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ported early  this  month  that  teenage 
unemployment  in  New  York  City 
reached  an  astronomical  35  percent  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1979,  an  increase  of 
nearly  9  percentage  points  over  the  com- 
parable quarter  in  1978.  This  means 
that  black  teenage  unemployment— 
which  is  not  recorded  separately  in  New 
York — must  have  exceeded  50  percent. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  could  hap- 
pen in  our  cities  this  year  if  the  long 
expected  1980  recession  materializes  In 
full  force.  A  severe  economic  downturn, 
which  would  strike  the  older,  less  resil- 
ient cities  the  hardest,  could  wipe  out 
even  the  scarce  Job  opportunities  that 
remain  for  poor  and  minority  youth,  and 
deny  them  any  reasonable  chance  to 
break  out  of  the  poverty  syndrome  any 
time  soon. 

Clearly,  persistent  severe  unemploy- 
ment among  economlcaUy  disadvantaged 
minority  youth,  particularly  In  the  ciUes, 
is  one  of  our  most  critical  domestic  prob- 
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lems;  a  timebomb  waiting  to  explode 
and  even  more  explosive  If  the  economic 
recession  turns  out  to  be  as  bad  as  some 
are  predicting. 

Staggeringly  high  levels  of  joblessness 
among  youth — and  minority  youth  in 
particular — are  by  no  means  restricted 
to  the  inner  cores  of  the  older  cities, 
though  the  phenomenon  is  most  perva- 
sively manifested  in  such  areas.  Even  in 
tight  labor  market  eu^as,  that  is.  places 
characterized  by  relatively  low  levels  of 
adult  unemployment,  idleness  among 
young  people  is  extremely  high  and  a 
source  of  great  concern  locally.  The 
strikingly  high  levels  of  structural  youth 
unemployment,  in  most  regions  of  our 
country,  urban  and  rural,  north  and 
south,  suggests  that  the  disease  is  sys- 
temic and  multidimensional;  and  that 
only  broad-spectrum  remedies  can  cure 
it. 

Indeed,  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  has  concluded  re- 
cently ("Youth  Employment  PoUcies  for 
the  1980's" — September  26,  1979)  that 
chronic  structural  youth  imemployment 
In  the  United  States  can  be  attributed 
to  labor  market  demand-side  factors  and 
supply-side  factors,  as  weU  as  to  hinder- 
ances  in  the  transition  process  into  the 
labor  market  and  from  Job  to  Job.  On 
the  demand  side,  the  Commission  states 
that  a  "lack  of  jobs"  for  young  Job  seek- 
ers is  a  critically  important  aspect  of 
the  problem.  Racial  discrimination; 
structural  shifts  in  the  industrial  com- 
position of  labor  market  demand,  espe- 
cially from  agricultural-manufacturing 
to  the  service-clerical  occupations;  and 
the  collapse  of  job  opportunities  in  many 
urban  and  rural  areas,  most  importantly 
as  a  result  of  the  exodus  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  from  the  inner  cities  where 
the  youth  reside;  are  numbered  among 
the  critical  demand-side  obstacles  con- 
fronting unemployed  youth  today. 

On  the  supply-side,  the  Commission 
places  great  emphasis  on  the  woeful 
skills  deficiencies  of  many  unemployed 
young  people  that  have  diminished  their 
employablllty.  Even  in  areas  where  jobs 
are  plentiful  and  newspaper  want  ads 
list  column  after  column  of  attractive, 
career-oriented  opportunities,  the  lack 
of  basic  educational  competencies.  Job 
training  or  useful  work -experience  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  employment. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  youth 
unemployment  problem  is  exacerbated 
by  difficulties  encountered  in  making  the 
transition  from  school  to  work  and  in 
matching  young  people  with  existing  job 
vacancies.  The  Commission  concludes 
that  unemployed  young  people  have 
little  imderstanding  of  occupational  re- 
quirements or  of  the  associated  educa- 
tional prerequisites — they  do  not  know 
even  how  or  where  to  look  for  work. 

Endemic  youth  unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  therefore,  is  caused  by 
discrete  demand  and  supply  side  prob- 
lems which,  respectively,  make  it  difficult 
even  for  youths  who  have  some  skills  to 
get  and  hold  jobs  in  chronically  de- 
pressed areas,  and  exclude  the  unskilled 
and  undereducated  youth  from  employ- 
ment opportimities  even  in  areas  with 
strong  demands  for  labor. 


The  present  consequences  of  these 
labor  market  difficulties  is  the  persistent 
and  worsening  unemidoyment  situation 
of  youth  in  our  country,  particularly  of 
black  and  Hispanic  youth,  with  all  of  the 
attendant  heavy  costs  to  society  and  to 
the  youths  themselves.  Correlations  have 
been  substantiated  between  youth  unem- 
ployment and  automobile  accidents, 
crime,  out-of-wedlock  lArth  and  nar- 
cotics arrests. 

Tlhere  is  near  unanimity  that  pro- 
longed idleness  at  this  critical  stage  of 
youths'  development — their  formative 
years — can  have  permanent  ddeterious 
effects  on  the  youths  thems^ves,  destroy- 
ing their  self  confidence,  their  incentive 
to  seek  work  and  their  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  equal  opportunity.  The  fact 
that  welfare  depoidency  sometimes  per- 
sists from  generati(Hi  to  generation  sug- 
gests that  the  paralyzing  effects  of  pov- 
erty are  heightened  considerably  by  the 
experience  of  seemingly  interminable 
imemployment.  Sbould  there  be  any 
wonder,  then,  that  s(Hne  yoimg  people 
cross  the  threshold  of  adulthood  filled 
with  hostility  and  cynicism — about  our 
country's  hallowed  promises  of  individ- 
ual freedom,  human  dignity  and  the  op- 
portimlty  to  economic  achievement. 

This  is  why  it  is  of  the  utmost  iu"gency 
that  we  act — before  it  is  too  late — to 
make  available  sufficient  resources  and 
to  put  in  place  the  needed  improvements 
in  our  existing  Federal  arsenal  of  means 
to  combat  youth  joblessness  in  our  coun- 
try. Time  is  running  out,  for  our  youth 
and  for  ourselves.  The  malignancy  of 
widespread  structural  imemplojrment  of 
our  youth  has  been  festering  for  too 
long! 

TOTJTH     EMPLOTABIUTT     DEVBLOPMEKT     ACT 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Youth  Employability  Development 
Act  of  1980,  which  will  make  the  neces- 
sary legislative  and  programmatic  im- 
provements in  our  piristing  ixt>grams  and 
authorize  a  level  of  appropriations  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  real  headway  In 
remedjring  tMs  dread  social  maladjust- 
ment. 

The  Youth  Employability  Devdop- 
ment  Act  is  based  upon  the  following  five 
principles,  which  I  shall  list  at  this  point 
and  explain  in  greater  detail  hereafter: 

One,  that  youth  employability  devel(v 
ment — through  carefully  structured  pro- 
grams in  remedial  education;  skill  train- 
ing; coupled  work/study/training;  in- 
culcation of  good  work  habits  and  atti- 
tudes; career-oriented  employmoit  ex- 
perience in  the  pubUc  and  private  sectors 
with  supportive  services ;  offers  the  most 
promise  for  helping  unemployed  young 
people  to  help  themsdves. 

Two.  that  locally  based  and  locally  ini- 
tiated partnerships  among  the  various 
employment,  training  and  educatiCHi  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  responsible  for 
youth  development — including  private 
business  and  labor  unions — are  critically 
important  in  organizing  the  delivery  of 
federally  funded  employability  develop- 
ment services  for  unemployed  youth. 

Three,  that  bridges  between  the  class- 
room and  the  workplace,  forged  under 
(TETA  auspices  for  the  first  time  in  the 
"22-percent  set-aside"  for  ccdlaborative, 


CETA/LEA  education-to-work  transi- 
tion programs  which  was  authored  by 
me  and  the  late  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey in  1977,  need  to  be  strengthened 
and  expanded  as  a  salutary  approach  to 
long-range  career  development,  an  ob- 
jective affirmed  by  the  Carnegie  CouncU 
in  a  recent  study. 

Pour,  that  improved  area  targeting  of 
Federal  youth  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  is  essential,  given  the  con- 
centration of  imemployment  among  mi- 
norities and  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, particularly  in  the  older  cities 
and  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

Five,  that  some  major  consolidation  of 
CETA  title  IV  youth  programs  is  Justi- 
fied, to  reduce  some  of  the  awesome 
burden  of  program  administration  borne 
by  local  CETA  officials  who,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, have  done  a  herculean  job  in  re- 
cent years,  particularly  in  1978  and  1979, 
under  very  trying  circumstances. 

The  Youth  Employability  Develop- 
ment Act,  in  its  onbodlment  of  these 
five  fundamental  principles  and  in  its 
authorization  of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1981 — for  400,000  annual  slots — an  in- 
crease of  $1  billion  over  fiscal  year  1980. 
would  give  us  a  basis  for  mounting  a 
strategy  to  attack  and  ovei-come  the  en- 
demic problem  of  youth  imemployment 
in  our  country.  Together  with  important 
improvements  in  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program  and  in  title  vn,  the 
private  sector  initiative  program,  which 
I  will  describe  in  a  moment,  this  bill  wUl 
put  us  on  the  right  track  in  giving  the 
youth  of  America  the  Job  chance  they 
need,  want,  and  deserve. 

nCPLOTABXLirr    DKVXLOPMKirr 

The  first  key  tenet  of  my  bill  would 
have  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, through  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Deptotment  of  Education,  estab- 
lish youth  employabiUty  development 
as  the  principle  objective  of  CETA  youth 
programs.  In  my  view  and  in  that  of 
other  observers,  too  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  straight  work  experi- 
ence programs,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  some  youth  have  not  experienced 
much  improvement  in  employability.  Re- 
cent Labor  Department  data  show  that 
for  the  period  October  1,  1978,  to  June 
30.  1979,  only  25  percent  of  youth  pro- 
gram participants  were  enrolled  in  work 
experience  programs.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  improvements  since  the  en- 
actment of  YEDPA  in  1977,  but  we  need 
to  promote  much  more  employability 
development. 

In  a  set  of  recommendations  to  be  In- 
cluded in  its  fifth  aimual  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  released 
separately  late  last  year  under  the  title, 
"Expanding  Employment  Opportunities 
for  Disadvantaged  Youth,"  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy 
states  that  while  subsidized  public  sector 
wcrk  experience  programs  "provide  In- 
come and  job  opportunities  which  would 
not  otherwise  exist,  they  appear  to  have 
few  long-term  benefits  and  a  limited 
ability  to  integrate  youth  into  the  reg- 
ular labor  market."  For  this  reason,  the 
Conunission  asserts: 

The  major  objective  of  federal  education, 
training  and  unployment  programs  for  youth 
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should  be  to  improve  the  long-term  employ- 
ability  of  these  youth,  that  Is,  their  basic 
education,  work  habits,  ability  to  absorb  new 
skills  on  the  Job,  and  other  competencies 
which  will  permit  successful  Integration  into 
the  regular  work  force. 

And  in  the  September  1979  report  cited 
above,  the  Commission  ccmcluded: 

The  general  arguments  for  focusing  on  em- 
ployabillty  development  are  that  some  youth 
simply  will  not  be  hired  by  employers  given 
their  existing  characteristics;  the  benefits 
to  the  individual  of  increasing  employability 
while  young  can  last  a  lifetime;  and  the 
benefits  to  society  can  include  higher  pro- 
ductivity and  a  better  informed  citizenry. 

Accordingly,  sections  411  and  413  of 
my  bill  place  heavy  emphasis  on  employ- 
ability  development  as  the  principal 
focus  of  CETA  youth  programs.  Work 
experience  would  continue  to  be  permis- 
sible and,  of  course,  remain  an  integral 
part  of  our  Nation's  effort  in  this  area. 
But,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
such  opportunities  would  have  to  be 
coupled  with  ancillary  skill  training,  re- 
medial education,  counseling,  supportive 
servcies,  or  similar  activities.  The  objec- 
tive would  be  to  couple  training,  coun- 
seling, or  supportive  services  as  much  as 
possible  with  every  work  experience  po- 
sition, so  participation  for  6  months  or 
a  year  could  yield  some  long-lasting 
benefits  to  the  youths  themselves.  The 
emphasis  clearly  must  be  upon  transition 
to  xmsubsidized  employment;  this  should 
be  the  goal  CETA  program  administra- 
tors keep  before  them  and  the  emphasis 
the  Federal  Government  puts  on  our 
youth  programs. 

In  this  connection,  my  bUl  would  re- 
quire an  individual  employability  devel- 
opment plan  for  each  youth  enrolled  in 
these  programs  so  that  prime  sponsors 
could  tailor  the  deUvery  of  job  and  train- 
ing services  to  the  particular  needs  of 
each  youth. 

LOCAL  PABTNEBSHIPS 

The  second  basic  principle  embodied  in 
the  Youth  Employability  Development 
Act  of  1980  is  that  collaborative  processes 
should  be  fostered  among  the  various 
local  agencies  and  organizations  serving 
youth.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  youth 
unemployment  is  everyone's  common 
problem:  Not  just  the  schools',  or  the 
criminal  justice  agencies',  or  the  employ- 
ers' or  local  governments'.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  various  line  institutions  that 
deUver  employability  development  serv- 
ices to  youth  should  try  to  mount  a  con- 
certed effort  aimed  both  at  improving 
the  scope  and  quality  of  the  opportunities 
avaUable  to  unemployed  youth  and  at 
organizing  the  delivery  of  the  necessary 
remedial  and  supportive  services  in  a 
more  coherent  way. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  local  govern- 
ment prime  sponsors  have  failed  in  their 
responsibilities  for  coordinating  the  de- 
livery of  manpower  services  under  CETA. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  Congress  has 
reaffirmed  on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years  that  "CETA  Works";  that  local  ad- 
ministration of  decentralized  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  offers  the 
best  hope  for  taUoring  services  to  meet 
diverse  local  needs. 

But  within  that  framework  greater 
efforts  must  be  made  to  reduce  some  of 


the  overlap  and  redimdancy  among  insti- 
tutions that  sometimes  characterizes 
local  operations.  In  some  instances  com- 
petition is  the  rule  and  cooperation  the 
exception  among  the  various  deliverers  of 
services.  There  is  such  a  multiplicity  of 
organizations  serving  youth — including 
the  employment  service;  WIN;  title  XX 
social  service  agencies;  education  agen- 
cies; community-based  organizations, 
and  so  forth — that  absent  some  deter- 
mined effort  at  local  harmonization,  po- 
tential employers  and  unemployed  youth 
can  become  bewildered  by  the  disorga- 
nized system  with  which  they  try  to  deal. 
Where  employment  and  training  services 
for  youth  are  delivered  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  we  cannot  expect  much  in  the 
way  of  orderly  progress  from  the  youths 
themselves. 

My  bill  would  encourage  more  orderly 
arrangements  at  the  local  level  by  re- 
quiring maximum  involvement  of  private 
employers,  unions,  education  agencies, 
and  community-based  organizations  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of 
local  programs.  More  importantly,  the 
local  private  industry  councils  (PICs) 
authorized  under  CETA  title  VII  would 
be  given  new  authority  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  and  to  review  and 
comment  upon  the  youth  plans  being 
developed  by  local  prime  sponsors. 

A  specific  example  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  with  this  kind  of  coordi- 
nated planning  and  implementation  can 
be  found  at  section  413(a)  (6)  (C) ,  which 
authorizes  followup  siu)portive  services 
for  youths  placed  with  private-for-proflt 
firms.  Community-based  organizations 
would  be  encouraged  to  come  in  on  a 
contract  basis  to  aid  private  firms  that 
hire  eligible  youth  by  providing  the  fol- 
lowup supportive  services  that  are  so 
critical  in  helping  youths  to  hold  their 
jobs.  There  is  entirely  too  much  turn- 
over in  the  placement  of  yoimg  people, 
as  they  drift  sometimes  aimlessly  from 
job  to  job.  The  idea  behind  this  provision 
would  be  to  give  the  youths  some  guid- 
ance and  counseling  during  the  critical 
first  few  months  following  placement 
and  thereby  stabilize  their  early  employ- 
ment experiences. 

The  need  for  better  coordination  in 
the  delivery  of  youth  services  was  high- 
lighted recently  by  Frank  Schiff,  the 
vice-president  and  chief  economist  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Dr.  Schiff  stated : 

Making  .  .  .  programs  effective,  however, 
calls  for  much  greater  cooperation  between 
schools,  business,  labor  unions  and  other 
community  elements  than  has  typically  been 
the  caae  to  date. 

Dr.  Schiff  goes  on  to  say  that: 
What  is  usually  still  needed  is  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  these  efforts  significantly  and  to 
bring  them  into  a  cordlnated  system — a 
mechanism  for  assuring  continuing  commit- 
ment that  all  the  parties  concerned  will  ac- 
tuaUy  work  together  and  that  the  needs  of 
youth  will  actually  be  met.  Future  govern- 
mental policies  should  place  especially 
strong  emphasis  on  supporting  effective 
mechanisms  for  such  collaboration.  Second, 
there  is  need  for  much  closer  and  more  ef- 
fective coperatlon  between  schools,  bualneas, 


labor,  and  governmental  agencies  in  Iden- 
tifying Job  opportunities  and  skill  needs  and 
in  matching  youths  with  appropriate  Jobs 
or  training  programs. 

And,  finally,  further  confirmation  of 
this  need  comes  from  the  recent  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Council,  entitled  "Giv- 
ing Youth  a  Better  Chance".  The  council 
recommends  that  there  be  developed  in 
every  "sizable"  community  a  council  to 
"bring  together  school  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  employers,  unions,  and 
pubhc  agencies  to  coordinate  programs 
for  youth." 

Clearly,  then,  we  need  to  promote  in 
our  Federal  youth  legislation  local  coali- 
tions; local  partnerships  in  youth  de- 
velopment among  businesses,  unions, 
schools,  community  organizations,  and 
governments.  Only  with  these  local  col- 
laborative processes  will  we  be  able  to 
marshal  our  resources  and  galvanize 
initiative  and  participation  at  the  local 
level. 

EDUCATION    TO     WORK     TRANSITION 

The  third  precept  underlying  the 
Youth  EmployabUity  Development  Act 
of  1980— and  it  is  very  closely  related  to 
principle  two,  above — is  that  our  best 
chance  for  making  headway  against  en- 
demic youth  unemployment  is  to  foster 
the  integration  of  education  and  work 
and  thereby  facilitate  youths'  transition 
from  school  to  work. 

When  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
I  began  saying  this  in  early  1977  and 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Demonstration  Projects  Act  we 
were  breaking  new  ground  in  U.S.  man- 
power pohcy.  We  were  convinced— and 
today  I  carry  oiur  torch  alone,  I  am  sorry 
to  say — that  in-school  youth  could  be 
oriented  better  for  career  employment 
opportimities  if  the  two  principal  local 
institutions  providing  employability  de- 
velopment services  for  youth — CETA 
and  the  school  systems — could  be  cor- 
related with  appropriate  Federal  finan- 
cial incentives.  For  too  long  these  two 
institutions  provided  a  bifurcated  em- 
ployment-education system,  with  little 
of  what  can  be  mutually  beneficial 
collaboration.  Indeed,  an  adversarial 
process  sometimes  characterized  the 
interaction  between  CETA  and  local 
education. 

So  we  offered  and  got  adopted  our 
amendment  to  require  CETA  prime 
sponsors  to  earmark  22  percent  of  their 
formula  grants  for  high  school  work- 
study  and  other  similar  programs  for  in- 
school  youth  which  were  to  be  developed 
and  administered  jointly  by  CETA  and 
by  local  education  agencies. 

Today,  some  3  years  later,  about  $115 
million  per  year  is  available  for  this  set- 
aside,  and  the  evidence  that  has  come  in 
demonstrates  that  the  education-work 
linkage  money  has  had  success  in  en- 
couraging greater  collaboration  and  in 
helping  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
classroom  and  the  workplace.  (CR:  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1979,  S1487-S1492;  September 
24.  1979.  S13266-S13271.  In  short,  as  the 
Coleman- Wurzberg  report  concluded : 

The  importance  of  the  YETP  22  percent 
set-aside  cannot  be  overstated.  It  has  set  in 
motion  the  forces  necessary  for  genuine  col- 
laboration between  the  education  establish- 
ment and  the  employment  and  training  es- 
tablishment. 
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By  now  most  agree  that  cultivating 
greater  collaborative  mechanisms  be- 
tween these  institutions  should  be  a  vi- 
tally important  priority  for  U.S.  man- 
power and  education  policy.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  collaboration  can  be  ac- 
complished— and  without  depriving  ei- 
ther institution  of  its  essentisJ  identity — 
because  CETA  and  education  have  a 
stake  In  the  success  of  each  other;  they 
can  have  a  symbiotic  relationship. 

If  we  can  foster  stronger  ties  between 
school  and  work,  school-age  youth  will  be 
able  to  acquire  some  awarenesses  of  the 
world  of  work  and  what  is  to  be  expected 
of  them.  This  can  make  their  educational 
experience  more  meaningful  and  more 
applicable  to  actual  work  situations, 
thereby  facilitating  their  transition  from 
the  classroom  to  the  workplace. 

Indeed,  this  was  a  conclusion  of  the 
American  Assembly  convened  last  sum- 
mer under  the  aegis  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity at  Arden  House  In  Harrlman.  N.Y. 
The  assembly  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that — 

aoser  linkages  between  education  and 
work  should  be  established  Jointly  by  schools, 
employers,  and  unions  through  activities 
such  as  vocational  skill  development,  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  education,  vocational 
exploration,  and  Job  placement. 

More  recently,  the  Carnegie  Council,  In 
the  compelling  report  cited  above,  urged 
that  efforts  be  moimted  to  bring  educa- 
tion and  work  closer  together.  Expressing 
"fundamental  concern"  that  "the  tran- 
sition from  school  to  work  is  very  abrupt" 
and  "very  long,"  the  council  concludes 
that  "We  have  created  what  might  be 
called  'compulsory  youth' — a  substantial 
time  between  dependence  and  inde- 
pendence, a  twilight  zone  of  imcertalnty 
and  ambiguity  of  status." 

Among  the  many  recommendations 
for  the  secondary  school  level  made  by 
the  Carnegie  Council  Is  included — 

Create  work  and  service  opportunities  for 
students  through  the  facilities  of  the  high 
schools,  making  performance  part  of  the  stu- 
dent record.  Create  Job  preparation  and 
placement  centers  in  the  high  schools  that 
win  follow  students  for  their  first  two  years 
after  graduation  or  other  termination. 

And  the  National  Commission  on  Em- 
ployment Policy,  in  the  previously  cited 
September  1979,  report  stated  as  follows: 

The  first  strategy  for  Improving  labor 
market  transitions  for  youth  is  to  provide 
more  opportunities  for  them  to  learn  about 
the  world  of  work  and  of  different  careers 
while  they  »e  still  young  enough  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  work.  Many  youth  are 
simply  not  aware  of  the  nature  and  con- 
tent of  adult  work  roles  and  the  relation- 
ship of  these  roles  to  their  school  and  non- 
school  experiences. 

A  number  of  techniques  for  providing  this 
knowledge  have  been  used  or  proposed.  Work 
experience  while  in  school,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  career  education  can  be  used  to 
make  youth  more  savvy  about  the  work 
world's  requirements  and  hence  more  in- 
formed, motivated,  and  effective  consumers 
of  the  education  and  training  systems. 

The  big  question  that  inevitably  is 
raised  when  CETA-education  linkages 
are  proposed,  of  course,  is  "why  CETA?" 
And  the  answer  is  that  at  the  local  level 
CETA  is  our  principal  conduit  for  em- 
ployment and  training  services.  Local 
Prime  sponsors  are  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 


so  to  speak,  into  which  all  the  spokes  of 
labor  market  services  can  connect.  To- 
gether with  private  employers,  CETA 
and  the  schools  form  the  essential  tri- 
partite network  which  is  the  very  basis 
of  the  transition  of  young  people  into 
the  labor  market  and  onto  productive 
careers.  While  there  are  examples  of 
employers  working  directly  with  the 
schools  to  improve  the  job  prospects  of 
youth — the  adopt-a-school  program  in 
Oakland  and  the  Harbor  City  learning 
program  in  Baltimore  are  good  exam- 
ples— CETA  prime  sponsors  should  be 
the  linchpin,  the  fulcrum,  if  such  pro- 
grams are  to  have  a  reasonable  cluuice 
of  making  a  real  difference. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  tliat  our 
CETA  prime  sponsors  would  view  the 
school-to-work  transition  programs  as  an 
opportunity,  not  a  threat;  as  a  chance  to 
participate  coUegially  with  the  schools 
in  the  work  of  better  preparing  our  young 
people  for  productive  careers  and  re- 
warding lives. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  would  make  three 
important  modifications  in  the  existing 
law  on  the  CETA-education  relationship. 

First,  the  22-percent  set-aside  would 
remain  intact,  even  as  title  IV  is  con- 
solidated in  a  large  program.  Thus,  with 
an  appropriation  of  $2  bllhon  for  the 
consolidated  program.  65  percent  would 
be  allocated  to  prime  sponsors  of  which 
22  percent  or  about  $280  miUion  would 
be  earmarked  for  jointly  admixiistered 
education-work  programs  for  in-school 
youth. 

On  this  point  of  retaining  the  set- 
aside,  the  National  Commission  is  In 
agreement.  It  states : 

The  22  percent  set-aside  under  the  youth 
employment  and  training  program  •  •  • 
should  continue  to  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  such  consultation. 

I  might  emphasize  that  the  require- 
ments for  expenditure  of  these  funds 
would  remain  largely  the  same  as  in  ex- 
isting law,  particularly  that  complete 
fiexibility  would  continue  to  be  afforded 
CETA  officials  and  education  authorities 
to  work  out  programs  they  judge  to  be 
compatible  with  their  local  situations. 
Many  have  suggested  that  stricter  Fed- 
eral requirements  be  written  into  the  law 
to  reduce  the  discretion  given  to  local 
officials  in  the  negotiation  and  develop- 
ment of  education-work  agreements. 
While  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  con- 
cern that  specific  programmatic  guide- 
lines are  often  necessary,  in  this  in- 
stance I  believe  the  22-percent  set-aside 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  as  it  has  so  far — and 
in  general  so  well — unencumbered  by 
possibly  excessive  Federal  regulations. 
As  I  pointed  out  above,  I  have  great  con- 
fidence In  the  judgment  and  compe- 
tence of  local  officials  to  administer  fed- 
erally funded  employability  development 
programs — they  have  proven  themselves 
repeatedly  In  recent  years  and  with 
the  22-percent  set-aside  in  particular. 
So  why  not  "let  a  thousand  flowers 
bloom,"  with  In-school  youth  programs 
funded  under  CETA  Indigenous  to  par- 
ticular localities. 

Second,  the  second  major  provision  in 
the  Youth  Employability  Development 
Act  on  the  subject  of  the  school-to-work 


transition  is  foimd  at  sections  421  and 
422.  lliese  sections  describe  a  new  na- 
tional grants  program  in  "Exemplary 
School-to-Work  Transition  Projects," 
the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  demon- 
strate, docimient  and  foster  the  replica- 
tion of  successful  projects  in  transition- 
ing young  people  frwn  school  to  unsub- 
sidized  employment.  For  purposes  of  this 
new  program  $50  million  would  be  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1981 ;  $70  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  $100  milhon  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  beyond. 

Procedures  for  approval  of  the  project 
applicati(Mi,  which  would  be  submitted 
jointly  by  local  CETA  prime  sponsors 
and  local  education  agencies — with  the 
input  of  the  local  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cils— would  be  drawn  up  oa  the  basis  of 
an  interagency  agreement  between  toe 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Priority  In  the 
approval  of  applications  would  be  given 
to  areas  which  have  a  demcmstrated  rec- 
ord of  effective  coordinatirai  in  adminis- 
tering local  programs  under  the  22  per- 
cent set-aside. 

The  "Exemplary  Scho(d  to  Work  Tran- 
sition Projects"  program  would,  there- 
fore, afford  us  to^  to  bottom  collabora- 
tion between  education  and  emplcmnent 
In  the  development  and  implementation 
of  special  programs  to  serve  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  in-school  youth; 
those  currently  at  very  high  risk  of  be- 
coming unemployed  or  of  staying  imem- 
ployed  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Third.  In  order  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  these  projects,  and  to  provide 
the  designated  interagency  task  force 
with  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting 
among  the  applications  received,  the  bill 
would  establish  a  special  National  Coun- 
cil on  Education  and  Work.  Ilie  council 
would  be  broadly  representative  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  educators,  and  CETA  prime 
sponsors.  It  would  be  the  national  cata- 
lyst I  believe  is  so  lu'gently  needed  to 
galvanize  those  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions whose  participation  is  so  critical 
to  improving  the  transitimi  process  from 
school  to  work.  We  need  the  expertise 
and  wisdom  of  our  business,  labor,  educa- 
tion, and  local  government  leaders,  and 
we  need  to  foots  it  upon  this  relatively 
new  area  of  public  policy.  While  I  am 
sure  knowledge  development  will  evolve 
over  time  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  I 
believe  we  need  to  have  the  coimsel  of 
those  who  know  how  we  can  organize 
programs  to  meet  these  important  objec- 
tives. For  this  reason,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Education  and  Work  would  come 
into  being  focused  upon  this  critical  need, 
so  well-documented  by  the  Carnegie 
Council  and  others, 

IMPROVED  AREA  TARCrnNC 

The  fourth  principal  element  of  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  designed 
to  sharpen  the  targeting  of  Federal  youth 
employment  and  training  fimds  at  those 
{u%as  of  our  country  where  youth  job- 
lessness is  concentrated.  While  it  is  true 
that  idleness  among  young  people  can  be 
found  everywhere,  even  in  areas  of  low 
unemployment,  the  problem  is  much 
more  acute  in  areas  suffering  from  per- 
sistent joblessness.  As  I  pointed  out 
above,  the  overall  youth  imemployment 
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rate  {4>proa<dies  35  percent  in  New  York 
City,  and  is  cmnparable  in  other  dis- 
tressed urban  and  rural  areas.  So  loag 
as  available  Federal  resources  to  com- 
bat these  and  other  social  Uls  are  scarce, 
we  must  have  sharper  targeting  on  the 
areas  and  individuals  most  in  need. 

For  this  reas<m,  I  have  proposed  at 
section  420  the  establishment  of  a  c<mi- 
centration  grant  program  of  targeted 
onployment  experience  assistance. 

In  fiscal  year  1981  and  beyond,  $300 
million  would  be  authorized  for  this  high 
impact  area  grants  program,  to  provide 
special  work  experience  and  training  op- 
portunities for  eligible  youth.  Partici- 
pants would  be  engaged  in  various  com- 
munity improvement,  social  and  puUic 
service  activities,  suid  would  be  given 
necessary  remedial  and  skill  develoiwient 
to  improve  their  long-term  prospects  for 
unsubsidlzed  employment. 

Areas  eligible  to  apply  for  this  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  those  suffering 
from  substantial  suid  persistent  youth 
unemployment,  as  determined  by  a  num- 
ber of  criteria  set  fwth  in  the  bill,  in- 
cluding loss  of  population  due  to  lack  of 
employment  opportiuilUes;  prolonged 
measured  unemployment  in  excess  of  7 
percent;  and  the  curtailment  or  closing 
of  major  sources  of  jobs  in  the  area. 

In  making  these  discretionary  grants, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  maximize  the  interface  between 
local  work  experience  opportimities  and 
local  econcHnic  develoixnent  and  re- 
devel(H>ment  activities.  Local  private  in- 
dustry councils  would  be  heavily  engaged 
In  the  preparation  of  applicatitms  in  eli- 
gible areas,  to  further  strengthen  the 
linkage  between  work  and  service  oppor- 
timities and  local  economic  develotwnent 
efforts. 

I  believe  this  targeted  grants  program 
could  give  us  the  capability  we  need  to 
pinpoint  Federal  funds  into  those  areas 
which  are  not  adequately  assisted  at 
present  with  the  title  IV  distribution 
formula.  And  since  the  available  data 
on  area  youth  unemployment  do  not 
appear  to  be  reliable  enough  to  con- 
struct a  more  targeted  distribution  form- 
ula, I  believe  a  discretionary  grants  pro- 
gram is  the  proper  way  to  achieve  our 
objectives. 

Tin*  IV  CONSOLIDATTOir 

The  final  principle  upon  which  I  have 
based  the  Youth  Employability  Develop- 
ment Act  is  that  some  consolidation  of 
existing  programs  is  required.  The  sep- 
arate programs  of  YEDPA  involve 
preparation  of  separate  applications  by 
prime  q>onsors  and  considerable  over- 
lap of  administrative  procedures. 

Our  New  York  State  prime  sponsors 
have  complained  of  their  enormous 
paperwork  burden  and  have  urged  that 
where  possible  the  various  Incongruent 
proTl8l(His  be  conformed. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
would  consolidate  the  bulk  of  tlUe  IV 
activities  into  a  single  grant  appUcation 
and  would  establish  a  single  eligibility 
CTlterla  for  all  youth  programs,  to  wit- 
70  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard 
budget.  Up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds, 
however,  could  be  expended  on  programs 


enrolling  yotmg  persons  who  may  not 
meet  the  eligibility  criteria,  but  who  face 
severe  labor  market  barriers,  such  as  a 
record  of  involvement  with  the  criminal 
justice  system  or  a  history  of  drug 
addiction. 

BUltitKtL  TOUTH  XMPI^OTICKMT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  Youth  Employ- 
ability  Development  Act  also  recom- 
mends important  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program  (SYEP) .  While  it  Is  true 
that  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
significant  improvements  in  the  Federal 
and  local  administration  of  SYEP,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  that  not  enough 
Is  being  done  to  shape  up  this  vital  pro- 
gram. Too  often  the  temporary  work  ex- 
perience opportunities  provided  in  the 
summer  do  not  include  enough  in  the 
way  of  career  exploration,  remedial  edu- 
cation or  training. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  would  encourage 
the  involvement  of  local  education  agen- 
cies in  the  administration  of  SYEP  pro- 
grams for  in-school  youth.  The  idea  is 
to  make  this  experience  a  part  of  the 
overall  educational  and  develoixnental 
curriculimi  for  disadvantaged  young 
people,  so  the  summer  can  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  combining  woi*  with  learning. 
To  help  in  the  achievement  of  this  objec- 
tive, my  bill  would  permit  school  admin- 
istrators, on  the  basis  of  agreements 
with  CETA  officials,  to  offer  youths 
vouchers  for  eaming-leaming  opportu- 
nities in  the  private  sector.  The  vouchers 
would  be  refundable  by  the  prime  spon- 
sor for  the  full  costs  incurred  by  for- 
profit  firms  in  providing  employmmt 
and  training  for  eligible  youths  during 
the  summer. 

Sectlaa  485  describes  this  improve- 
ment In  SYEP  and  specifies  that  local 
labor  organizations  would  be  involved  in 
the  design  and  operation  of  the  job 
voucher  program,  so  as  to  safeguard 
against  possible  abuses  in  displacing  reg- 
ular workers.  While  this  is  a  danger  we 
need  to  be  alert  to,  I  believe  it  is  mini- 
mized by  the  short  duration  of  participa- 
tion of  the  students  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  truly  novices. 

Summer  job/training  placements,  de- 
veloped and  coordinated  by  the  schools, 
private  employers,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions and  funded  fully  by  CETA.  would 
do  much  to  relate  schooling  to  work  and 
thereby  elevate  the  quality  of  the  sum- 
mer youth  employment  program  and  Its 
benefit  to  the  youths  themselves. 

PRIVATI    SECTOR    XNITIATIVKS 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  have  included 
in  my  bill  some  modifications  in  the  title 
Vn  private  sector  initiative  program 
(PSIP)  to  strengthen  its  connection  to 
local  economic  development  activities. 
An  additional  $50  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  special  interagency  coordi- 
naUon  projects,  jointly  developed  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  Commerce  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  addition,  section  708(c)  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  upgrading  and  retrain- 
ing acUvities  under  PSIP.  Not  more  than 
6.5  percent  of  the  allocated  funds  could 
be  used  for  these  purposes,  and  then  only 
upon  the  expressed  commitment  of  em- 
ployers to  fill  the  upgraded  slots  with 
employees  otherwise  eUglble  under  the 
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provisions  of  title  Vn.  This  would  enable 
private  industry  councils  to  offer  private 
employers  "packaged  deals,"  of  upgrad- 
ing and  retraining  of  some  of  their  exist- 
ing employees  in  return  for  hiring  and 
training  the  economically  disadvantaged 
unemployed. 

THE     YOUTH     EMPLOTICENT     IKCENTIVX    ACT 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day—The Youth  Employment  Incentive 
Act — has  as  its  purpose  encouraging 
private  business  to  hire  and  train  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  unemployed 
youth  by  excluding  the  remuneration 
paid  to  eligible  youth  from  social  secu- 
rity taxes  for  a  maximum  period  of 
6  months. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  em- 
ployers who  hire  eligible  persons-leco- 
nomically  disadvantaged  unemployed 
youth  aged  18  to  25  and  students  aged 
16  to  20  participating  in  cooperative 
education  programs — ^would  incur  no 
social  security  tax  liability  for  the  first 
6  months  of  the  youths  employment 
Sunilarly,  the  youths  would  pay  no  so- 
cial security  tax  and  would  not  accumu- 
late the  applicable  quarters  of  coverage 
The  idea  behind  this  proposition  is  to 
give  employers  an  incentive  to  hire  the 
target  population  by  first,  eUminating 
what  often  can  be  an  excessive  paper- 
work burden  for  employers;  and  second, 
sharply  cutting  a  substantial  additional 
payroU  cost  incurred  by  employers  who 
hire  young  people. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  prospective 
employers  will  be  able  to  hire  youth  cer- 
ttfled  as  eligible  by  an  appropriate 
designated  local  agency  and  pay  no  so- 
cial security  tax  on  their  behalf  for  a 
maximum  of  6  months.  This  should  be  a 
powerful  financial  and  administrative 
incentive  to  hire  and  train  unemployed 
youth.  I  estimate  that  the  saving  to 
employers  could  amount  to  about  $180 
for  youths  employed  at  the  minimum 
wage  of  about  $6,000  per  year.  The  total 
cost  to  the  social  security  system  would 
be  de  minimus,  about  $18  million  if 
50,000  youths  are  hired  and  $36  million 
if  100,000  are  hired.  Of  course,  however, 
the  new  employees  would  not  accumu- 
late credits  in  the  system  during  the 
period  of  their  qualification  under  this 
subvention. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Carnegie  Council  report  to  which  I  have 
referred  includes  a  recommendation 
that  would  be  implemented  by  enact- 
ment of  my  bill:  "EliminaW  social  se- 
curity taxes  for  teenage  youth  and  their 
employers — making  it  more  profitable 
for  the  one  to  accept  employment  and 
the  other  to  offer  it." 

Mr.  President,  exclusion  of  these  lia- 
bilities, while  not  representing  either  a 
large  cost  saving  to  employers  or  a  signif- 
icant net  salary  increase  for  youths, 
would  facilitate  their  hiring.  It  would 
give  disadvantaged  youth  "a  leg  up"  in 
getting  and  holding  new  jobs  and,  per- 
haps, reduce  the  turnover  that  often 
characterizes  their  early  employment  ex- 
perience. More  importantly,  youths 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain private  sector  employment,  and  thus 
have  access  to  career-oriented  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  President's 
view  that  relieving  the  scourge  of  youth 
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unemployment  should  be  a  top  domestic 
priority  of  the  Congress  in  1980.  As  the 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty 
and  Migratory  Labor,  I  pledge  my  un- 
failing efforts  to  help  secure  the  passtige 
seasonably  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

Like  1977,  when  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Demonstration  Projects  Act 
was  enacted,  there  will  be  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  before  us.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbauu),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keknkdt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  and 
others  have  introduced  important  bills. 
There  no  doubt  will  be  others  and  the 
President's  own  proposal — the  product 
of  a  year's  work  by  the  Vice-President's 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Unemployment — 
will  be  sent  up  in  due  course. 

In  the  other  body,  the  chairmsui  (Rep- 
resentative Hawkins)  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  (Representative  Jep- 
roRos)  of  the  Employment  Opportunities 
Subcommittee  have  separately  in- 
troduced significant  new  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  legislation. 

So  we  will  have  before  us  shortly  the 
best  thinking  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  about  how  we  should  ap- 
proach this  domestic  problem  of  our 
Ume,  and  I  am  sanguine  that  we  will  be 
t!a\t  to  have  a  bill  ready  for  floor  action 
this  spring. 

But  many  have  begun  to  despair  that 
anything  the  Federal  Oovemment  may 
do  can  have  much  effect  In  reducing 
these  shameful  youth  imemployment 
statistics,  particularly  in  the  iimer  cities 
iliere  there  are  just  not  enough  Job  op- 
portunities. They  counsel  that  severe 
structural  unemployment  among  minor- 
ity teenagers  is  the  product  of  abject 
poverty,  disillusiorunent,  and  racial  dis- 
crimination and  therefore  defies  our  best 
remedial  strategies. 

I  do  not  agree.  We  must  keep  trying. 

Generations  of  minority  and  other  un- 
employed youths  are  depending  upon  us 
to  safeguard  the  opportunities  they  want 
and  deserve  to  break  out  of  the  poverty 
syndrome.  Our  coimtry's  promise  and 
their  right  Is  equality  of  job  opportunity; 
human  dignity  in  a  job;  and  a  chance 
to  participate  In  the  work  of  building  a 
better  America — for  themselves  tmd  their 
posterity. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  stunning  and 
remarkable  assertion  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  which  I  hope  we  will  aU  hold  be- 
fore us  this  year  in  our  deliberations  on 
the  youth  employment  legislation: 

As  the  already  advantaged  advance,  the  less 
advantaged  tend  to  fall  farther  behind;  and 
•oclal  cleavage  widens  and  social  unrest 
accelerates.  We  are  In  danger  of  developing 
»  permanent  underclass,  a  self -perpetuating 
culture  of  poverty,  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing "lumpen  proletariat"  In  the  "home 
of  opportunity  where  every  man  Is  the  equal 
of  every  man."  We  are  In  danger  of  creating 
»  aet  of  policies  that  provides  a  substentlally 
free  ride  financially  for  many  of  the  success- 
ful and  permits.  If  it  does  not  ensure,  a 
bum's  riish  for  the  unsuccessful  In  the  race 
tor  life  chances. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  mv  colleagues  will 
want  to  hear  those  words  and  want  to 
join  together  in  helping  to  forge  the 
necessary  congressional  coalition  to  meet 
"lis  appalling  social  challenge. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  Youth  Employability  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1980  and  the  Youth  In- 
centive Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
"The  Youth  EmployablUty  Development  Act 
of  1980." 

Sec.  2.  Sections  401  throtigh  447  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act,"  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  a  broad  range  of  coordinated  em- 
ployment experience,  skill  training,  and  re- 
medial programs  for  eligible  youth  In  (»tler 
to  Improve  their  future  employabUity. 

"DEFTNinONS 

"Sec.  402.  For  purposes  of  this  Title  the 
term  "eligible  youth"  means  aa  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth  who  Is  (1)  either 
unemployed,  underemployed,  or  In  school, 
and  (2)  either  age  16  to  21  Inclusive  or,  U 
authorized  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, age  14  to  15,  inclusive,  provided  that  for 
determining  eligibility  under  subpart  A.  in- 
come determinations  shall  be  made  for  the 
3  months  prior  to  i4>pUcatlon.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  provision  of  day  care  for  the  children 
of  eUglble  youths. 

"Part    A — YotriH    Empijotabiutt    Dzveixip- 

MENT  Program 

"statement  or  porfosb 

"Sec  411.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  Federally  funded  en^>loyment  ex- 
perience, skill  training,  and  remedial  pro- 
grrams  designed  to  Improve  the  long-term 
employability  of  disadvantaged  youths  and 
others  with  substantial  difficulties  In  obtain- 
ing and  retaining  employment.  These  pro- 
grams may  include  such  combinations  of 
work  experience,  skill  training,  remedial  ed- 
ucation, counselling,  and  supportive  and 
follow-up  services  as  may  be  deemed  needed 
after  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dividual. The  programs  shall  be  operated  to 
the  extent  feasible  on  the  basis  of  collabora- 
tive arrangements  between  prime  sponsors 
and  the  emplojrment,  training,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  serving  youth  at  the  local 
level  and  shall  be  administered  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  for  maximum  Involvement 
of  educational  agencies,  community-based 
organizations,  labor-market  Intermediaries, 
unions,  and  private  for-profit  organizations, 
all  with  the  end  purpose  of  preparing  eligible 
youth  for  long-term,  stable,  unaubsldlBed 
employment. 

"EMPLOTA8n.rrT  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

"Sec.  412.  In  order  to  assess  the  appropri- 
ate mixture  of  education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  supportive  services  needed  by 
each  youth  receiving  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  prime  SDonsor  shall  assist  each 
such  youth  to  establish  a  personalized  em- 
ployability plan.  For  youths  who  are  enrolled 
In  school,  such  plans  shall  be  developed  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  the  local  educa- 
tional agency.  In  establishing  such  plan, 
prime  sponsors  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies shall  take  into  consideration  the  youth's 
skills.  Interests,  and  career  objectives,  sub- 
ject to  the  avaUablllty  of  services,  and  shall 
consider  the  barriers  to  employment  or  ad- 
vancement faced  by  that  youth  In  order  to 
assist  that  youth  to  attain  unsubsidlzed  em- 
ployment. 


"PROGRAMS  AUTROUEID 


"Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  matbartaad 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  eligible 
applicants  to  provide  employability  develop- 
ment opportunities  and  suppwrtlve  and  fol- 
low-up services  to  eligible  youths  to  prx)- 
mote  the  transition  to  unsubsidiaed  en^loy- 
ment,  including — 

"(1)  useful  and  constructive  work  cr  ca- 
reer employment  experience  opportunltteB, 
coupled  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with 
ancillary  skill  training,  remedial  eduestton, 
counselling,  or  other  employability  develop- 
ment or  supportive  services,  In  community 
Improvement  and  conservation  projects  and 
in  the  provision  of  socially  useful  servlcw, 
but  only  In  accordance  with  the  employa- 
bility development  plan  prepared  under  sec- 
tion 412; 

"(2)  programs  to  guarantee  part-time  em- 
ployment  during  the  school  year  and  full- 
time  employment  during  the  summer  to 
youths  aged  16  to  19  inclusive  who  resume 
or  maintain  attendance  in  secondary  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  high  school 
diploma  or  are  enrolled  In  a  program  lead- 
ing to  a  certificate  of  high  school  equiva- 
lency and  the  Income  of  whose  family  la 
below  the  poverty  level  as  determined  under 
criteria  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Iifanagement  and  Budget; 

"(3)  services  to  prepare  the  youth  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  program. 
Including — 

"(A)  outreach; 

"(B)  assessment; 

"(C)  orientation; 

"(4)  education  related  activities.  In- 
cluding— 

"(A)  Improvement  of  educational  compe- 
tencies; 

"(B)  remedial  education; 

"(0)  literacy  training  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation; 

"(D)  attainment  of  high  school  equiva- 
lency certificates  Including  provisions  of 
basic  skills  traliLlng; 

(5)  youth  labor  market  services,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  counseling; 

"(B)  providing  information  concerning  the 
labor  market,  including  information  con- 
cerning occupations  and  the  availability  of 
training  and  other  occupational  preparation; 

"(C)  placement,  job  development,  and 
other  assistance  to  obtain  unsubsidlzed  em- 
ployment and  referral  to  employability  de- 
velopment opportunities; 

"(D)  Job  sampling.  Including  vocational 
exploration  in  the  private  and  public  sector 
and  programs  aimed  at  exposing  students 
to  actual  work  experiences  through  work- 
shops and  cooperative  education  programs; 

"(E)  institutional  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing, including  Inculcation  of  specific  occu- 
pational skills  and  the  development  of  good 
work  habits  and  attitudes; 

"(F)  career  counseling  and  programs  to 
Increase  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  m 
general  and  of  the  specifics  of  particular  job 
openings  and  career  options; 

"(6)  supportive  services  for  youth,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  cbUd  care; 

"(B)  transportation  assistance; 

"(C)  follow-up  sM^ces  through  coopera- 
tive arrangements  between  employers  and 
the  providers  of  the  services,  or  otherwise, 
for  up  to  90  days  for  youths  placed  in  un- 
subsidlzed employment  to  assist  them  In  re- 
taining such  employment,  provided  that  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services  shall  not  be 
included  In  any  comoutatlon  of  the  prime 
sponsor's  cost  per  placement; 

"(7)  other  youth  services.  Including 

"(A)  activities  promoting  education  to 
work  transition: 

"(B)  job  restructuring  to  make  jobs  more 
responsive  to  the  objectives  of  this  mHqMirt, 
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Including  assistance  to  employers  in  develop- 
ing Job  ladders  or  new  Job  opportunities  for 
youths.  In  order  to  Improve  work  relation- 
ships between  employers  and  youths: 

"(C)  community-based  central  intake  and 
Information  services  for  youth; 

"(D)  programs  to  overcome  sex-stereotyp- 
tng  In  Job  development  and  placen^nt;  and 

"(E)  programs  and  outreach  mechanisms 
to  Increase  the  labor  force  participation  rate 
among  minorities  and  women. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  subpart,  a 
Oovemor  or  a  prime  sponsor  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  project  applicants  (as  defined 
In  section  3(20)  or  employers  organized  for 
profit,  but  payments  to  such  employers  shall 
not  exceed  the  amounts  permitted  under 
section  121(1)  or  may  operate  programs  di- 
rectly If,  after  consultation  with  community- 
based  organizations  and  nonprofit  groups,  a 
Oovemor  or  prime  sponsor  determines  that 
such  direct  operation  will  promote  the  pvir- 
poees  of  this  subpart. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  any  eligi- 
ble I4>pllcant's  allotment  under  section  414 
may  be  used  to  fund  a  program  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  (2) . 

"AU.OCATION  OP  pmros 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  for 
thla  part — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  66  percent  of 
such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to  prime 
sponsors  for  programs  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 413: 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  made  available  to  sponsors  of 
Native  American  programs  qualified  under 
section  302(c)(1)  for  programs  authorized 
under  section  413; 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  made  available  to  sponsors  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  programs 
qualified  under  section  303  for  programs  au- 
thorized under  section  413; 

"(4)  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  to  Governors 
for  special  statewide  youth  services  under 
subsection  (c) ; 

"(5)  an  amount  equal  to  IS  percent  of 
such  funds  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
special  program  targeted  at  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  youth  unemployment  au- 
thorized under  section  420; 

"(6)  an  amount  equal  to  2.5  percent  of 
such  f\inds  in  fiscal  year  1981,  3.5  percent  of 
such  funds  In  fiscal  year  1982,  and  5  percent 
of  such  funds  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  National  Edu- 
cation-Work programs  authorized  by  section 
421;  and 

"(7)  the  remainder  of  such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
projects  authorized  by  section  419. 

"(b)  (1)  Amounts  available  for  each  of  the 
purpoaes  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  In  such  a  manner  that — 

"(A)  37.5  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated 
In  accordance  with  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  persons  within  each  State  as 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  such  un- 
employed persons  In  all  States; 

"(B)  37.6  percent  thereof  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  residing  in  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment  (as  defined  In 
section  3(2) )  within  each  State  as  compared 
to  the  total  nimiiber  of  unemployed  persons 
residing  in  all  such  areas  in  all  States;  and 

"(C)  36  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated 
in  accordance  with  the  relative  number  of 
persons  in  families  with  an  annual  income 
below  the  low-Income  level  (as  defined  in 
section  3(16))  within  each  State  as  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  In  all 
States. 

"(2)  In  determining  allocations  under  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  shall  use  what  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  the  best  available 
data. 

"(3)  Amounts  available  to  prime  sponsors 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall. 


out  of  the  total  amounts  allocated  to  each 
State  under  such  paragraph,  be  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  among  prime  sponsors  within 
each  State,  in  accordance  with  the  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
"(c)  The  amount  available  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  in  accordance 
with  a  special  statewide  youth  services  plan, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  for  such  purposes 


"  ( 1 )  providing  financial  assistance  for  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities  for  eli- 
gible youths  who  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State; 

"(2)  providing  labor  market  and  occupa- 
tional information  to  prime  sponsors  and 
local  educational  agencies,  without  reim- 
bursement; 

"(3)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative efforts  between  State  and  local  in- 
stitutions. Including  (A)  occupational  and 
career  guidance  and  counseling  and  place- 
ment services  for  In-school  and  out-of-school 
youth:  and  (B)  coordination  of  statewide 
activities  carried  out  under  the  Career  Edu- 
cation Incentive  Act; 

"(4)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative efforts  between  State  and  local  in- 
stitutions, including  occupational  and  career 
guidance  and  counseling  and  placement  serv- 
ices for  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth; 

"(5)  providing  financial  assistance  for  ex- 
panded and  experimental  programs  in  ap- 
prenticeship trades,  or  development  of  new 
apprenticeship  arrangements,  in  concert  with 
appropriate  businesses  and  labor  unions  or 
State  apprenticeship  councils;  and 

"(6)  carrying  out  special  model  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  and  related  serv- 
ices between  appropriate  State  agencies  and 
prime  sponsors  In  the  State,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  such  prime  sponsors,  including  sub- 
contractors selected  by  prime  sponsors,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  experimental  Job 
training  within  the  private  sector. 

"(d)(1)  Not  less  than  22  percent  of  the 
amount  allocated  to  each  prime  sponsor 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  programs  under  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  The  amount  available  to  each  prime 
sponsor  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  used 
for  programs  for  in-school  youth  carried  out 
pursuant  to  agreements  between  prime  spon- 
sors and  local  educational  agencies.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  describe  In  detail  the 
employment  c^portunltles  and  training  and 
supportive  services  designed  to  improve  the 
participant's  long-term  employablllty  which 
will  be  provided  to  youths  who  are  enrolled 
or  who  agree  to  enroll  in  a  full-time  program 
leading  to  a  secondary  school  diploma,  a 
Junior  or  community  college  degree,  or  a 
technical  or  trade  school  certificate  of  com- 
pletion. Each  such  agreement  shall  contain 
provisions  to  assure  that  funds  received  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  will  not  supplant 
State  and  local  funds  expended  for  the  same 
purpose. 

"(e)  Programs  receiving  assistance  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  give 
special  consideration  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  413,  to  com- 
munity-based organizations  (as  defined  In 
section  3(4))  which  have  demonstrated 
effectiveness  in  the  delivery  of  employment 
and  training  services. 

"ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS 

"Sec.  415.  Eligible  applicants  for  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  except  section  419,  are  prime 
sponsors  qualified  under  section  101,  spon- 
sors of  Native  American  programs  qualified 
under  section  302(c)(1),  and  sponsors  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  programs 
qualified  under  section  303. 

"ELIGIBLE  PAKTTCIPANTS 

"Sec.  416.  Eligible  participants  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  subpart  shall 
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"(1)  eligible  youths  as  defined  in  section 
402; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  progran^s  authorized 
under  section  414(d).  youths  who  are  en- 
rolled In  secondary  schools  designated  In  the 
agreement  made  pursuant  to  section  414(d) 
(2)  and  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
117  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act;  and 

"(3)  youths  who  face  substantial  barriers 
to  employment  under  criteria  developed  by 
the  eligible  applicant's  youth  council:  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  any  eligible  applicant  shall 
be  expended  for  programs  for  youths  qualify- 
ing under  this  paragraph. 

"CONDmONS    FOB    RECEIPT   OF    FINANCUL 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  an  eligible  appli- 
cant for  programs  authorized  under  section 
413  unless  such  eligible  applicant  provides 
assurances  that  the  standards  set  forth  In 
sections  423  and  424  will  be  met  and  unless 
such  eligible  applicant  submits  an  applica- 
tion In  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Each  such  application  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  describe  the  programs,  projects,  or 
activities  to  be  carried  out  with  such  aisslst- 
ance,  together  with  a  description  of  the  rela- 
tionship and  coordination  of  services  pro- 
vided to  eligible  participants  under  this 
subpart  for  similar  services  offered  by  local 
educational  agencies,  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, the  public  employment  service,  the 
courts  of  Jurisdiction  for  status  and  youth- 
ful offenders,  other  youth  programs,  com- 
munity-based organizations,  businesses  and 
labor  organizations  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  121  and  203,  and  as- 
surances that,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, use  will  be  made  of  any  services  that 
are  available  without  reimbursement  by  the 
State  employment  service  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart: 

"(2)  include  assurances  that  the  applica- 
tion will  be  coordinated  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  with  the  plans  submitted 
under  title  II,  but  services  to  youth  under 
that  title  shall  not  be  reduced  because  of  the 
availability  of  financial  assistance  under  this 
subpart; 

"(3)  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to 
the  secretary,  that  In  the  Implementation  of 
programs  under  this  subpart,  there  will  be 
coordination,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  with 
local  educational  agencies,  post-fecondary 
Institutions,  the  private  industry  council 
established  under  Title  VII,  community- 
based  organizations,  public  assistance  agen- 
cies, businesses,  labor  organizations,  job 
training  programs,  other  youth  programs, 
the  apprenticeship  system  the  courts  of 
Jurisdiction  for  status  and  youthful  of- 
fenders programs,  and  (with  respect  to  the 
referral  of  prospective  youth  participants  to 
the  program )  the  public  employment  service 
system: 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  In  the  im- 
plementation of  programs  under  this  sub- 
pert,  there  will  be  coordination,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  with  activities  conducted  under  the 
Career  Education  Incentive  Act; 

"(5)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  allowances  will  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
124  and  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  for  this  subpart: 

"(6)  provide  assurances  that  the  Private 
Industry  Council  established  under  title  VII 
of  this  Act  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  and  to  re- 
view and  comment  upon  the  application: 

"(7)  provide  assurances  that  the  applica- 
tion will  be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate 
prime  sponsor  planning  council  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  109; 

"(8)  provide  assurances  that  a  youth 
council  will  be  established  under  the  plan- 
ning   council    of    such    eligible    applicant 
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(established  under  section  109)  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(9)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  effective  means  will  be  pro- 
vided through  which  youths  participating  In 
the  projects,  programs,  and  activities  may 
acquire  appropriate  Job  skills  and  be  given 
necessary  basic  education  and  training  and 
that  suitable  arrangements  will  be  estab- 
lished to  document  the  competencies,  in- 
cluding skills,  education,  and  training,  de- 
rived by  each  participant  from  programs 
established  under  this  subpart: 

"(10)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible 
applicant  will  take  appropriate  steps  to  de- 
velop new  Job  classifications,  new  occupa- 
tions, and  restructured  Jobs; 

"(11)  provide  that  the  fundf  available  un- 
der section  414(d)  shall  be  used  for  programs 
authorized  under  section  413  for  in-school 
youth  who  are  eligible  participants  through 
arrangements  to  be  carried  out  by  a  local 
educational  agency  or  agencies  or  postsec- 
ondary educational  Institution  or  institu- 
tions: and 

"(12)  provide  such  other  information  and 
assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part. 

"(b)  Each  youth  council  established  by  an 
eligible  applicant  shall  be  responsible  for 
making  recommendations  to  the  planning 
council  established  under  section  109  with 
respect  to  planning  and  review  of  activities 
conducted  under  this  part.  Each  such  youth 
council's  membership  shall  Include  repre- 
sentation from  the  local  educational  agency, 
local  vocational  education  advisory  council, 
postsecondary  educational  Institutions,  busi- 
ness, unions,  the  public  employment  service, 
local  government  and  nongovernment  agen- 
cies and  organizations  which  are  involved  in 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  youth,  the  com- 
munity served  by  such  applicant,  the  prime 
sponsor,  and  youths  themselves. 

"(c)  All  programs  of  work  experience  for 
m-school  youth  shall  be  designed  to  Improve 
the  long-term  employablllty  of  such  youth 
and  to  promote  transition  to  unsubsidized 
employment.  No  such  program  shall  be  en- 
tered into  unless  an  agreement  has  been 
made  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  a  local 
educational  agency  or  agencies,  after  review 
by  the  youth  council  established  under  sub- 
section (b) .  Each  such  agreement  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  assurances  that  participat- 
ing youth  will  be  provided  meanlngftil  work 
or  career  employablllty  development  experi- 
ence, which  win  Improve  their  ability  to 
make  career  decisions  and  which  will  provide 
them  with  basic  work  skills  needed  for  reg- 
ular employment  or  self-employment  not 
subsidized  under  this  program; 

"(2)  be  administered,  under  agreements 
with  the  prime  sponsor,  by  a  local  education- 
al agency  or  agencies  or  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cational Institution  or  institutions  within 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor,  and 
set  forth  assurances  that  such  contracts 
liave  been  reviewed  by  the  youth  council 
established  under  subsection  (b) ; 

"(3)  set  forth  assurances  that  Job  Infor- 
mation, counseling,  guidance,  and  placement 
services  will  be  made  available  to  participat- 
ing youths  and  that  funds  provided  under 
this  program  will  be  available  to,  and  uti- 
lized by,  the  local  educational  agency  or 
•gencies  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pay  the 
cost  of  school-based  counselors  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  in-school  program: 

"(4)  set  forth  assurances  that  Jobs  pro- 
vided under  this  program  will  be  certified  by 
the  participating  educational  agency  or  In- 
stitution as  relevant  to  the  educational  and 
career  goals  of  the  participating  youths; 

"(5)  set  for  assurances  that  the  eligible  ap- 
plicant will  advise  participating  youths  of 
the  availability  of  other  employment  and 
training  resources  provided  under  thla  Act 
and  other  resources  available  in  the  local 
community  to  assist  such  youths  In  obtaln- 
"hg  employment  or  self-employment- 


"(6)  set  forth  assurances  that  youth  par- 
ticipants will  be  chosen  from  among  youths 
who  are  eligible  participants  who  need  work 
to  remain  in  school,  and  shall  be  selected  by 
the  apprt^rlate  educational  agency  or  Insti- 
tution, based  on  the  certification  for  each 
participating  youth  by  the  school-based 
guidance  counselcx'  that  the  work  experience 
provided  is  an  appropriate  component  of  the 
overall  educational  program  of  each  youth. 

"RXVIXW  OF  PLANS  BT  SXCKKTAKT 

"Sec.  418.  The  provisions  of  sections  102, 
104,  and  107  shall  apply  to  all  programs  and 
activities  authorized  under  section  413. 

"SECRETABT'S  DISCRBTIONABT  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  419.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement,  with  prime  spon- 
sors, public  agencies,  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  carry  out  Innovative  and  experi- 
mental programs  to  test  new  approaches  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployment  problems  of 
youth  and  to  enable  eligible  participants  to 
prepare  for,  enhance  their  prospects  for,  or 
secure  employment  in  occupations  through 
which  they  may  reasonably  be  exi>ected  to 
advance  to  productive  working  lives.  Such 
programs  shall  include,  where  appropriate, 
cooperative  arrangementa  with  educational 
agencies  to  provide  special  programs  and 
services  for  eligible  participants  enrolled  In 
secondary  schools,  postsecondary  educational 
Institutions,  and  technical  and  trade  schools, 
including  Job  experience,  counseling  and 
guidance  prior  to  the  completion  of  second- 
ary or  postsecondary  education  and  making 
available  occupational,  educational,  and 
training  Information  through  statewide 
career  information  systems. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  or  supporting  such 
programs,  the  Secretary  shall  consult,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 

"(3)  FMnds  available  under  this  section 
may  be  transferred  to  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  carry  out  functions 
delegated  to  them  pursuant  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  prime  sponsors,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion in  carrying  out  innovative  and  experi- 
mental programs  assisted  under  this  section 
to  community-based  organizations  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(4))  which  have  demon- 
strated effectiveness  in  the  delivery  of 
employment  and  training  services. 

"TARGETED  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  420.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, is  authorized  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  prime  sponsors  whose  areas  are 
designated  as  having  concentrated  youth  un- 
employment pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  only  if 
such  prime  sponsor  submits  an  application 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c) . 

"(b)(1)  the  Secretary  shall  designate  as 
eligible  areas  those  areas  In  which  he  deter- 
mines, upon  the  basis  of  uniformly  applied 
standards,  that  there  has  existed  substantial 
and  persistent  youth  unemployment  for  an 
extended  period  of  time; 

"(2)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  suffi- 
ciently reliable  data  regarding  youth  un- 
employment is  not  available  for  any  or  all 
areas,  he  may  use  other  criteria  to  designate 
areas  which  he  reasonably  believes  to  have 
high  youth  unemployment.  Such  other  cri- 
teria may  include — 

"(A)  substantial  loss  of  population  due  to 
lack  of  employment  opportunities; 

"(B)  the  current  rate  of  unemployment,  as 
determined  by  appropriate  annual  statistics 
for  the  most  recent  available  calendar  year, 


and  the  rate  for  the  preceding  years  If  be 
finds  that  the  annual  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment has  been  substantially  above  the 
national  average  for  the  period  considered; 
and 

"(C)  factors  related  to  the  loss,  removal, 
curtailment,  or  closing  of  a  major  source  of 
employment  which  has  caused  or  threatens 
to  cause  an  unusual  and  abrupt  rise  In  un- 
employment. 

"(c)  Any  prime  sponsor  seeking  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  application  by  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  which  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  a  work  or  career  employment 
experience  program  for  eligible  youth  who 
are  not  enrolled  In  school.  Such  program 
shall  emphasize  work  in  critical  national 
priority  projects,  such  as  energy  conserva- 
tion and  development,  economic  develop- 
ment, bousing  rehabilitation,  and  conserva- 
tion of  resources  including  preservation  of 
public  infrastructure  capital.  Such  program 
shall  also  Include  programs,  developed  In 
consultation  virlth  the  Private  Industry 
Council  established  under  title  vn,  of  place- 
ment services  for  youth  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram and  of  Job-search  assistance  for  youths 
for  the  six  weeks  after  they  leave  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  assist- 
ance among  eligible  prime  sponsors  who  have 
submitted  applications  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  in  accordance  with 
criteria  relating  to  the  severity  and  extent  of 
youth  tinemployment. 

"EXEMPLART  SCHOOL  TO  WORK 
TRANSITION   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  421.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  prime  sponsors  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 
fund  exemplary  school  to  work  transition 
projects.  The  purpose  of  these  projects  shall 
be  to  demonstrate  improved  methods  for 
youth,  and  particularly  disadvantaged  youth, 
to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  regu- 
lar, unsubsidized  employment  without 
lengthy  or  frequent  interruptions  by  periods 
of  unemployment  and  to  provide  a  means 
for  documenting  program  results  and  repli- 
cating program  models  In  other  contexts. 

"(b)  Procedures  for  the  approval  of  proj- 
ects under  this  section  shall  be  Jointly  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  such  procedures  shall  Include 
provisions — 

"(1)  requiring  that  no  application  shall 
be  approved  unless  it  has  been  Jointly  sub- 
mitted by  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  local 
educational  agency; 

"(2)  that  all  applications  contain  the  com- 
ments of  the  Private  Industry  Council  es- 
tablished under  Title  VII; 

"(3)  that  priority  be  given  to  applications 
from  areas  having  a  demonstrated  record  of 
effective  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  prime  sponsor  and  the  local  edu- 
cational agency; 

"(4)  establishing  criteria  for  selection  of 
projects  which  shall  be  formulated  only  after 
receiving  the  advice  of  the  National  Council 
on  Education  and  Work  established  by  sec- 
tion 422:  and 

"(6)  that  no  individual  project  will  be 
approved  until  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Council  on  Education  and  Work 
has  been  received  and  considered. 

"NATIONAL   COUNCIL   ON    EDUCATION   AND   WORK 

"Sec.  422.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Council  on  Education  and  Work, 
hereinafter  called  'the  Council,'  to  consist  of 
15  members  to  be  appointed  Jointly  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Education.  The 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  business 
(including  small  business),  labor,  education, 
community  service  organizations  and  prime 
sponsors. 

"(b)   The  functions  of  the  Council  shall 


"(1)  to  advise  the  Secretary  ard  the  Secre- 
tary of  Bducatlon  on  selection  criteria  for 
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grants  under  section  421  and  the  approval  of 
appUcattons  for   grants   under  section   421; 

"(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  on 
school  to  work  transition  Issues  and  other- 
wise to  promote  collaboration  among  edu- 
cation, work,  government  and  social  organi- 
sations at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels; 

"(3)  to  develop  school  us  work  transition 
program  models  and  exemplary  education- 
work  linkage  mechanism;  and 

"(4)  to  collect  and  dlsdemiuate  Informa- 
tion about  successful  prot^rains  and  to  Issue 
annual  reports  on  the  status  of  education- 
work  collaboration  and  the  effectiveness  of 
school  to  work  transition  programs  and  poii- 
des; 

"(c)  (1)  The  CouncU  may  adopt  such  rales 
and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  and 
may  appoint  and  flx  compensation  of  an 
executive  director  but  not  at  a  rate  to  exceed 
that  established  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  by  title  6.  United  States  Code;  (2) 
The  Council  may  accept  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  and  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts 
or  bequests  to  carry  cut  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  under  this  Title. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education  are  authorized  to  make  available 
to  the  Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  assistance  as  the  Council  may  require 
to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"WAGK   FBOVISIONS 

"Sec.  423.  Rates  of  pay  under  this  part 
shall  be  no  less  than  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  minimum  wage  under  section  6 
(a)(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  but  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
14  or  16  years  old,  the  wage  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938; 

"(2)  the  State  or  looal  minimum  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  employment, 
but  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  14 
or  16  years  old  the  wage  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ^plicable  provisions  of  the 
^ipllcable  State  or  local  minimum  wage  law 
or 

"(3)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  if  any, 
for  occupations  and  Job  classifications  of  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  same  employer 
except  that — 

"(A)  whenever  the  prime  sponsor  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization  representing  em- 
ployees engaged  in  slmUar  work  in  the  same 
area  to  pay  less  than  the  rates  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  youths  may  be  paid  the  rates 
■pecifled  in  such  agreement; 

"(B)  whenever  an  existing  Job  Is  reclaaol- 
fled  or  restructured,  youths  nnployed  in  such 
Jobs  shall  be  paid  at  rates  not  less  than  are 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  but  if 
a  labor  organization  represents  employees 
engaged  in  similar  work  in  the  same  area 
■uch  youths  shall  be  paid  at  rates  specified' 
in  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  appro- 
priate prime  sponsor,  the  employer  and  the 
Ubor  organization  with  respect  to  such  re- 
daaelfled  or  restructured  Jobs,  and  if  no 
agreement  U  reached  within  thirty  days  after 
the  InlUatlon  of  the  agreement  procedure  re- 
ferred to  in  this  clause  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, prime  sponsor,  or  employer  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary,  who  shall  establish  ap- 
propriate  wages  for  the  reclassified  or  re- 
structured   positions,    taking    into    account 

^S^f     ^^  .*.*"*  •*"•  employer  to  persons 
engaged  in  similar  work; 

,  "^?2  ^^eiie'ef  *  new  or  different  Job 
fLTi^**"*"*  °'  occupation  la  established 
and  there  is  no  dispute  with  respect  to  such 
new  or  different  Job  classification  or  occupa- 
tion, youths  to  be  employed  in  such  Jobs  shall 
be  paid  at  rates  not  less  than  are  provided 
^i«n,?J!^?J'  (1)  or  (2),  but  if  there  is  a 
dispute  with  respect  to  such  new  or  different 
joo  claaslflcation  or  occupation,  the  Secre- 
t^^all  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the 
notlee  of  protest  by  the  labor  organiaaUon 
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representing  employees  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  the  same  area,  make  a  determination 
whether  such  Job  is  a  new  or  different  Job 
classification  or  occupation;  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  projects  to  which  the 
provision  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (or  any 
Federal  law  containing  labor  standards  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davts-Bacon  Act)  other- 
wise apply,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  for 
projects  financed  under  subparts  2  and  3 
under  $6,000,  to  prescribe  rates  of  pay  for 
youth  participants  which  are  not  less  than 
the  applicable  mlnlmvun  wage  but  not  more 
than  the  wage  rate  of  the  entering  appren- 
tice m  the  most  nearly  comparable  appren- 
tlceable  trade,  and  to  prescribe  the  appropri- 
ate ratio  of  Journeymen  to  such  participating 
youths. 

"SPTCIAL  CONOmONS 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide 
financial  assistance  under  this  part  only  if 
he  determines  that  the  activities  to  be  as- 
sisted meet  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  that 
the  activities  assisted  under  this  part — 

"(1)  will  result  in  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  over  those  opportunities 
which  would  otherwise  be  available: 

"(2)  wUl  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of  currently  employed  workers  (Including 
partial  displacement  such  as  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or 
employment  benefits) ; 

"(3)  wiU  not  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral for  other  funds  in  connection  with  work 
that  would  otherwise  be  performed; 

"(4)  wlU  not  substitute  Jobs  assisted  under 
this  part  for  existing  federally  assisted  Jobs; 

"(5)  wlU  not  employ  any  youth  when  any 
other  person  is  on  layoff  by  the  employer 
from  the  same  or  any  substantially  equiva- 
lent Job  in  the  same  area;  and 

"(6)  will  not  be  used  to  employ  any  per- 
son to  fill  a  Job  opening  created  by  the  act 
of  an  employer  in  laying  off  or  terminating 
employment  of  any  regular  employee,  or 
otherwise  reducing  the  regular  work  force 
not  supported  under  this  part,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  filling  the  vacancy  so  created  by  hir- 
ing a  youth  to  be  supported  under  this  part. 

"(c)  The  Jobs  in  each  promotional  line 
will  in  no  way  Infringe  upon  the  promotional 
opportunities  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  to  persons  currently  employed  in 
public  services  not  subsidized  under  this  Act 
and  no  Job  will  be  mied  in  other  than  an 
entry  level  position  in  each  promotional  line 
until  applicable  personnel  procedures  and 
coUective-bargaining  agreements  have  been 
complied  with. 

"(d)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be 
performed  under  the  program  for  which  an 
application  is  being  developed  for  submis- 
sion under  this  part,  such  organization  shall 
be  notified  and  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
application  in  which  to  make  commente  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Activities  funded  under  this  part 
shall  meet  such  other  standards  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Funds  under  this  part  shall  not  be 
used  to  provide  full-time  employment  op- 
portunities (1)  for  any  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  with  respect  to  which  the 
requirement  of  compulsory  education  ceases 
to  apply  under  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  such  individual  resides,  except  (A) 
during  periods  when  school  is  not  in  session, 
and  (B)  where  employment  is  undertaken 
In  cooperation  with  school -related  programs 
awarding  academic  credit  for  the  work  ex- 
perience, or  (2)  for  any  person  who  has  not 
attained  a  high  school  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent If  it  U  determined,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary,  that 


there  is  substantial  evidence  that  such  per- 
son left  school  in  order  to  participate  in  an> 
program  under  this  part. 

"(g)  Appropriate  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
ensure  that  youths  participating  in  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  under  this  part 
shall  be  youths  who  are  experiencing  severe 
handicaps  in  obtaining  employment,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  those  who  lack  cre- 
dentials (such  as  a  high  school  diploma) 
those  who  require  substantial  basic  and 
remedial  skill  development,  those  who  are 
women  and  minorities,  those  who  are  vet- 
erans of  military  service,  those  who  are  of- 
fenders, those  who  are  handicapped,  those 
with  dependents,  or  those  who  have  other- 
wise demonstrated  special  need,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  reallocation  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate of  any  amount  of  any  allocation 
under  this  part  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  an  eligible  applicant 
will  not  be  able  to  use  such  amount  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Any  such 
amount  may  be  reallocated  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  provided  30  days'  advance  notice 
of  the  proposed  reallocation  to  the  eligible 
applicant  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  the  proposed  reallocation,  during  which 
period  of  time  the  eligible  applicant  and  the 
Governor  may  submit  comments  to  the  Sec- 
retary. After  considering  any  comments  sub- 
mitted during  such  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Governor  and  affected  eli- 
gible applicants  of  any  decision  to  reallocate 
funds,  and  shall  publish  any  sucto  decision 
m  the  Federal  Register.  Priority  shall  be 
given  in  reallocating  such  funds  to  other 
areas  within  the  same  State. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  121(g)(1) 
(C)  shall  apply  to  this  part. 

"ACADEMIC  CRESrr,  EBUCATIOK,  CREDrT,  COUN- 
SEUNO  AND  PLACEMENT  SERVICES.  AND  BASIC 
SIULLS   DEVELOPMENT 

"Sk:.  426.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  part, 
appropriate  efforts  shall  be  made  to  encour- 
age the  granting  by  the  educational  agency 
or  school  Involved  of  academic  credit  to  eli- 
gible participants  who  are  In  school. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  sihall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  with  appropriate  State  and  lo- 
cal education  officials  whereby  academic 
credit  may  be  awarded,  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable State  law,  by  educational  institu- 
tions and  agencies  for  competencies  derived 
from  work  experience  obtained  through  pro- 
grams established  under  this  part. 

"(c)  All  activities  assisted  under  this  part, 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  shall  provide  appropriate 
counseling  and  placement  services  designed 
to  facilitate  the  transition  of  youth  from 
participation  In  the  project  to  (1)  perma- 
nent Jobs  in  the  public  or  private  sector,  or 
(2)  education  or  training  programs. 

"DISaXGARDINC    EARNINGS 

"Sec.  426.  Earnings  and  allowances  received 
by  any  youth  under  this  part  shall  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  tlhe  eligibility  of  the 
youth's  family  for,  and  the  amount  of,  any 
benefits  based  on  need  under  any  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  programs. 

"relation  to  otre>  provisions 

"Sec.  427.  The  provisions  of  title  I  shall 
apply  to  this  part,  except  that  In  lieu  of  the 
1.000  hour  limitation  in  section  121(1),  work 
experience  programs  under  this  part  shall  not 
exceed  1  year. 

"authorization  of  appropriation 
"Sec.  428.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  (2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this 
Part." 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
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Fart,  appropriations  under  this  Part  are  au- 
thorized to  be  included  In  an  appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  first  available  for  ob- 
ligation. 

"(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  its 
Initial  application  will  restilt  in  the  enact- 
ment in  the  same  year  (whether  In  the  same 
appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year." 

Sec.  3.  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections — 

"nr-acHOOL  peoobam 

"Sec.  485.  (a)  Any  program  under  this  part 
for  youth  who  were  enrolled  in  school  prior 
to  the  summer  shall  be  carried  out  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  between  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  prime  sponsor.  The 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  local  ed- 
ucational agency  may  enroll  youths  into  the 
program  before  the  beginning  of  the  sununer 
and  that  it  may  select  a  specified  number  of 
youth  for  the  special  voucher  program  au- 
thorized by  section  486.  Such  agreement  shall 
also  establish  a  special  program  of  counsel- 
ing for  youths  eligible  for  the  special  voucher 
program  to  enable  them  to  find  employment 
related  to  their  career  goals  or  that  will  pro- 
vide them  with  significant  new  exposure  to 
the  labor  market.  The  agreement  shall  also 
provide  opportunities  for  labor  organizations 
to  make  recommendations  concerning  em- 
ployer participation  in  the  program. 

"SPXCIAI.  VOTTCHER  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  486.  (a)  Local  educational  agencies 
may,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
prime  sponsor,  issue  summer  employment 
vouchers  to  eligible  youth  enrolled  in  school 
during  the  academic  year  before  the  summer 
for  which  the  voucher  is  applicable.  Such 
voucher  shall  have  a  face  value  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  minimum  wage  under  section 
6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
the  expected  number  of  hoiirs  of  work  to  be 
offered  to  participants  under  the  regular 
summer  youth  employment  program. 

"(b)  Vouchers  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  redeemed  by  any  employer, 
whether  organized  for  profit  or  not,  by  pres- 
entation to  the  prime  sponsor  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  it  was  Issued  In  an 
amotint  (but  in  no  event  greater  than  Its 
face  value)  equal  to  the  number  of  houn 
during  the  months  of  June  through  Septem- 
ber that  the  employer  has  employed  the  youth 
to  whom  the  voucher  was  issued  multiplied 
by  the  minimum  wage  specified  In  section 
«(»)(!)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act." 

Sec.  4.  'ntle  Vn  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections  at  the  end 
thereof — 

"INTERAGENCY    COORDINATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  activities 
authorized  under  section  705,  prime  sponsors 
shall  establish  programs  to  coordinate  activ- 
ities under  this  title  with  economic  develop- 
ment programs  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  other  laws. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
U  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  programs  under  thU  title  which  prepare 
Individuals  for,  and  place  them  in,  employ- 
ment related  to  economic  development 
acuvitles. 

"authorization    op    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  708.  There  are  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  this  UUe  (other  than  sec- 
tion 707) . 


"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appro- 
priated $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  707." 

Sec.  5.  Section  705  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection — 

"(c)  Activities  under  this  section  may  In- 
clude upgrading  and  retraining  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  n-C.  Not 
more  than  6.6  percent  of  the  funds  available 
for  this  title  may  be  used  for  programs  under 
this  subsection  and  no  employer  may  par- 
ticipate In  such  a  program  unless  he  agrees 
that  he  will  hire  one  economically  disad- 
vantaged person  for  every  employee  partici- 
pating in  the  upgrading  or  retraining 
program." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Skc.  6.   (a)   The  table  of  contente  of  the 

Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  401 

to  447  of  title  IV  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

"Sec.  401.  Statement  of  purpose. 

"Sec.  402.  Definitions. 

"Part  A — Youth  EMFLOTABnJTT 
Development  Program 

"Sec.  411.  Statement  of  purpose. 

"Sec.  412.  Employablllty  development  plan. 

"Sec.  413.  Programs  authorized. 

"Sec.  414.  Allocation  of  funds. 

"Sec.  415.  Eligible  applicanta. 

'Sec.  416.  Eligible  partlclpante. 

"Sec.  417.  Conditions  for  receipt  of  financial 
assistance. 

"Sec.  418.  Review  of  plans  by  secretary. 

"Sec.  419.  Secretary's  discretionary  projecta. 

"Sec.  420.  Targeted  employment  experience 
assistance. 

"Sec.  421.  Exemplary  school  to  work  transi- 
tion projecta. 

"Sec.  422.  National  council  on  education  and 
work. 

"Sec.  423.  Wage  provisions. 

"Sec.  424.  Special  conditions. 

"Sec.  425.  Academic  credit,  education  credit, 
counseling  and  placement  serv- 
ices, and  basic  skills  develop- 
ment. 

"Sec.  426.  Disregarding  earnings. 

"Sec.  427.  Relation  to  other  provisions. 

"Sec.  428.  Authorization  of  appropriations.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenta  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
item  pertaining  to  section  484  of  part  C  of 
title  rv  the  following: 

"Sec.  485.  In-school  program. 

"Sec.  486.  Special  voucher  program.". 

(c)  The  table  of  contente  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
Item  pertaining  to  section  706  of  title  VII 
the  following : 

"Sec.  707.  Interagency  coordination  projecta. 
"Sec.  708.  Authorization  of  ^propriatlons.". 

S.  2319 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  otit  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (o), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection  (p)  which  was  added  by 
section  351(a)  (2)  (A)  of  PubUc  Law  96-216, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period  a  semi- 
colon. 

(3)  (A)  by  redesignating  as  subsection  (q) 
the  subsection  (p)  which  was  added  by  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  Public  Law  96-472,  and  (B) 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  suboection  (q)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (3) )  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(r)  In  the  case  of  the  calendar  year  1981 
or  1982,  remuneration  paid  in  the  calendar 


year  by  an  employer  for  services  perfonned 
in    full-time    employment    by    an    ellglbie 
youth    (as  defined  in  the  succeeding  sen- 
tence) during  the  months  (If  any)  which  are 
included  in  the  first  six  of  the  months.  In  the 
period  consisting  of  such  year  and  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  for  each  of  which  the 
youth  performed  such  services  for  such  em- 
ployer. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term   'eligible   youth'   means   an   individual 
who,  at  the  time  the  services  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  were  performed  by 
him,   was,   pursuant  to  section   51   of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  certified  (A) 
by  the  designated  local  agency  as  tidng  an 
'economically  disadvantaged  youth'  (as  that 
term    is    defined    in    subsection    (d)  (3)    of 
such  section),  or  (B)  as  a  (1)   'youth  par- 
tlcipatlng  In  a  qualified  cooperative  educa- 
tion program'   (as  that  term  is  defined  In 
subsection   (d)  (8)   of  such  section)   by  tbe 
school   participating   in   such   program,   or 
(11)  is  certified  by  such  school  as  being  an 
Individual  who  would  be  a  'youth  partici- 
pating in  a  qualified  cooperative  education 
program'  (as  so  defined)  if  the  number  '19', 
as  contained  in  subdivision  (A)  (1)   of  such 
subsection   (d)(8),   were  '20'.  In  determin- 
ing, for  purposes  of  this  subeection.  whether 
an  individual  performs  services  in  full-time 
employment    during    any    period,   hours   In 
such   period  during  which  such  Individual 
participates  In  such  a  qualified  cooperative 
education  program  shall  be  regarded  as  hours 
of  emplojrment.". 

(b)  Section  3131(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  definition  of 
"wages"  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  polod  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18)  tbe 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(19)  in  the  case  of  the  calendar  year 
1981  or  1982,  ronuneration  paid  in  the 
calendar  year  by  an  employer  for  services 
perfornuKl  in  full-time  employment  by  an 
eligible  youth  (as  d^ned  in  the  suuoceed- 
ing  sentence)  during  the  months  (if  any) 
which  are  Included  in  the  first  six  ot  tbe 
months,  in  the  period  consisting  of  such  year 
and  the  preceding  calendar  year,  for  each  of 
which  the  youth  performed  such  services 
for  such  eosployer.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
gr^^,  the  term  'eligible  youth'  means  an 
individual  who,  at  the  time  the  services 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence  were 
performed  by  him,  was,  pursuant  to  sectlMi 
61,  certified  (A)  by  the  designated  local 
agency  as  being  an  'ec(»omlcally  disadvan- 
taged youth'  (as  that  term  is  defined  In 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  such  secUon),  or  (B) 
as  (1)  a  'youth  participating  in  a  qualified 
cooperative  education  program'  (as  that  term 
Is  defined  in  subsection  (a)  (8)  of  such 
section)  by  tbe  school  participating  in  such 
program,  or  (11)  is  certified  by  such  schocH 
as  t>elng  an  individual  who  would  be  a 
■youth  participating  in  a  qualified  coopera- 
tive education  program'  (as  so  defined)  If 
the  number  '19',  as  contained  in  subdivision 
(A)(i)  of  such  subsecUon  (d)(8),  were 
'30*.  In  determining,  for  ptirposes  of  this 
paragraph,  whethw  an  individual  performs 
services  in  full-time  employment  during  any 
period,  hours  in  such  period  during  which 
such  Individual  participates  in  such  a  quail- 
fled  cooperative  education  program  shall  be 
regarded  as  hours  of  employment.". 

(c)  Dxuing  any  period  for  which  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  3131(a)  (19)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  appli- 
cable, any  agency  which  is  a  designated 
local  agency  for  purposes  of  section  51  of 
such  Code  and  any  school  participating  in 
a  qualified  cooperative  education  program 
(as  described  in  such  section)  is  authorized 
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to  make  certifications  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  such  section 
3iai(a)(l9). 


January  24,  1980 


By  VLr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Baucus.   Mr.    Heinz,    and    Mr. 

Stewart)  : 
8.  2220.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  the  gross  estate  of  a  de- 
cedent of  a  portion  of  the  value  of  cer- 
tain interests  in  a  farm  or  trade  or  busi- 
ness if  the  spouse  or  children  of  the 
decedent  materially  participate  in  such 
farm  or  trade  or  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

WAMILT     BUSINESS     PROTECTION     ACT     OF      1980 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  proposal  to  change 
current  Federal  estate  tax  laws  so  that 
up  to  one-half  the  value  of  a  family- 
owned  business  or  a  maximum  of  $500  - 
000  would  be  exempt  from  tax. 

Current  law  allows  the  equivalent  of  a 
$175,000  exemption  from  Federal  estate 
taxes.  This  measure,  the  National  Fam- 
ily Business  Preservation  Act  of  1980 
would  increase  this  exemption  by  $325,- 
000  for  heirs  of  a  family -owned  business 
An  heir  would  earn  a  5-percent  owner- 
ship interest  for  each  year  he  or  she 
worked  in  the  family  business.  An  heir 
could  accumulate  a  maximum  50-per- 
cent ownership  interest  in  the  business 
not  to  exceed  $325,000  in  value,  by  work- 
ing 10  years  in  the  business.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  exemption  at  aU,  family 
heirs  would  be  required  to  actively  work 
in  the  famUy  business  for  a  minimum  of 
5  years  foUowing  inheritance  of  the 
business. 

At  last  week's  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business,  1,625  delegates 
from  every  State  in  the  United  States 
voted  as  their  third  highest  priority  the 
preservatiwi  of  the  family-owned  busi- 
ness. If  smaU  business  is  the  backbone 
of  our  NaUons  economy,  then,  family- 
owned  businesses  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  our  small  and  independent  free  enter- 
prise system.  However,  our  family- 
owned  businesses  are  in  greater  jeop- 
ardy than  ever  before. 

TTie  sad  fact  is  that  double-digit  in- 
nation  has  pushed  family  businesses 
that  were  too  small  to  pay  estate  taxes 
into  extremely  high  tax  brackets  The 
result  has  been  that  heirs  of  these  en- 
terprises have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness in  order  to  pay  stiff  Federal  estate 
taxes. 

Inflation  and  the  increase  of  economic 
concentration  through  cmiglomerate 
mergers  has  seriously  imperiled  the 
maintenance  of  famUy  farms  and  busl- 
nessM  of  aU  kinds.  Our  existing  tax 
structure  has  the  effect  of  subsidizing 
the  growth  of  big  business  usually  at  the 
exp^  of  small  and  independent  en- 
terprise Present  tax  laws  encourage 
those  who  own  an  interesrt  in  small  bus- 
iness to  seU  out  to  large  companies  be- 
cause the  acquiring  company  may  ex- 
2^e  its  stock  for  the^k^f  the 
anaU  biwiness^  The  entire  transaction 
H-!ff  ^^-  ^^^^  ^^  *re  witnessing  to- 
d^  is  a  major  threat  to  the  very  sur- 

SSi^?Si"^"^^^«^°<^-t«-ter- 
For   example,    in    1976,   smaU    com- 


panies— those  with  assets  of  less  than  $1 
million — accounted  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  companies  which  were  the 
victims  of  mergers  and  acquisitions.  And 
half  of  the  acquiring  firms  were  large 
companies — those  with  assets  exceeding 
$100  miUion. 

Moreover,  the  concentration  of  cor- 
porate control  of  manufacturing  assets 
in  this  country  has  risen  dramatically 
in  recent  years.  In  1969,  50  percent  of  all 
assets  and  59  percent  of  all  profits  in 
the  country  were  controlled  by  the  451 
largest  corporations.  By  1976,  70  percent 
of  all  assets  and  72  percent  of  all  profits 
were  controlled  by  these  companies.  As 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  reassess  the  fundamental 
values  on  which  this  Nation  has  been 
built. 

We  all  know  the  contribution  that 
small  and  Independent  businesses  make 
to  our  national  economy.  These  inde- 
pendent and  small  businesses  provide  52 
percent  of  all  employment  in  the  United 
States.  They  make  up  48  percent  of  the 
business  output  and  43  percent  of  the 
GNP.  They  represent  97  percwit  of  all 
American  businesses.  The  contributicm 
small  and  independent  business  makes 
to  our  econcwnic  well-being  is  even  more 
startiing  when  we  consider  where  most 
of  our  Nation's  job  creation  takes  place. 
Prom  1969  to  1976,  99  percent  of  the  total 
increase  in  emplosmient  occurred  in 
firms  other  than  Fortune  1000.  A  recent 
MIT  study  found  that  77  percent  of  the 
employment  growth  in  the  econwny 
from  1969  to  1976  came  from  firms  with 
fewer  than  50  employees. 

In  a  landmark  study  of  innovation 
some  12  years  ago,  a  blue-ribbon  panel 
from  Government,  academia  and  busi- 
ness backgrounds  found  that  over  half 
of  all  U.S.  inventions  were  accounted 
for  by  smill  business  and  individual  in- 
ventors. The  significance  of  this  major 
contribution  to  technology  and  iimova- 
tion  is  even  more  compelling  when  we 
view  the  results  of  a  recent  National 
Science  Foundation  study.  According  to 
the  study,  small  businesses  are  24  times 
more  innovative  per  dollar  invested  than 
larger  companies. 

This  measure  would  provide  tax 
relief  to  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
Nation's  family-owned  businesses,  allow- 
ing them  to  continue  their  many  con- 
tributions to  the  American  economy- 
creating  more  jobs,  advancing  tech- 
nology and  innovation,  and  increasing 
our  productivity. 

Family-owned  businesses  are  an  In- 
tegral and  vital  component  of  our 
economy  and  society.  As  a  source  of  en- 
trepreneurial spirit  and  for  their  many 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  technology 
innovation  and  social  advancement' 
family-owned  smaU  businesses  must  be 
preserved  and  protected.  The  famUy 
business  is  a  source  of  pride  which  gives 
the  family  a  personal  sense  of  freedom 
accomplishment  and  pride  in  ownership 
The  perpetuation  of  Uie  family  business 
in  America  is  of  significant  importance 

^,m^K^y^''*^.°^  ^^^  enterprise  tiiat  has 
buut  the  foundation  of  our  country  and 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  ttie  bill  be  printed  In  tiie 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows:  ' 

S.  3220 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (at 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Busl- 
ness  Protection  Act  of  1880". 

Sec.  2.  Part  in  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
II  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  isM 
(relating  to  gross  estates)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  2040  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  2040A.  Pamilt  BDsmxaa  Inteeests 

"(a)   Genekax.  RT7I.E.— The  value  Included 
in  the  gross  estate  with  respect  to  such  in- 
terest by  reasons  of  this  section  shall  \»^ 
"(1)  the  value  of  such  Interest,  reduced 
by. 

"(2)  the  section  2040A  value  of  such  In- 
terest. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)    50  PERCENT   MINIMtTM   EXCLUSION —In 

no  event  shall  the  application  of  this  section 
and  section  2040(c)  result  In  the  Inclusion 
of  the  decendenfs  gross  estate  of  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  value  of  such  Interest. 

"(2)  Aggregate  reduction. — The  aggregate 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  decedent  s  gross 
estate  resulting  from  the  application  of  this 
section  and  section  2040(c)  shall  not  exceed 

•oOOiOOO. 

"(c)  Depinitions  and  Special  Rules— fV)r 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  Section  204  oa  property  deitned The 

term  'section  2040A  property'  means  any  In- 
terest In  any  real  or  Unglble  personal  prop- 
erty which  Is  devoted  to  use  as  a  farm  or  used 
for  farming  purposes  (within  the  meaning 
of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  2032A 
(e) )  or  Is  used  in  any  other  trade  or  busi- 
ness and  is  passed  to  the  spouse  or  any  child 
of  the  decedent  (or  both) 

"(2)  Section  2040A  value. — The  term  'sec- 
tion 2040  value"  means — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  Interest  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  section) ,  reduced  by— 

'•(B)  6  percent  for  each  taxable  year  In 
which  the  spouse  materially  participated 
In  the  operation  of  the  farm  or  other  trades 
or  business  and  6  percent  for  each  taxable 
year  in  which  any  child  of  the  decedent  ma- 
terially participated  In  the  farm  or  other 
trade  or  business. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  any 
Individual  who  has  materially  participated 
In  the  farm  or  other  trade  or  business  during 
the  taxable  year  In  which  the  date  of  death 
of  the  decedent  occurs  shall  be  treated  as 
having  materially  participated  In  such  farm 
or  trade  or  business  during  the  5  succeeding 
taxable  years. 

"(3)  Material  participation. — The  term 
material  participation"  shall  be  determined 
m  a  manner  similar  to  the  manner  used  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1402 
(a)  (relating  to  net-earnings  from  self- 
emoloyment). 

"(4)   Child.— The  term  'child'  Includes  a 
stepchild  and  adopted  child  of  the  decedent. 
"(d)  Tax  Treatment  or  DisposmoNS  and 
Failure  to  Use. — 

"(1)  Imposition  or  ADDmoNAL  tax.— If. 
within  5  years  after  the  decedent's  death, 
the  spouse  or  any  child  of  the  decedent— 

"(A)  disposes  of  any  Interest  In  section 
2040A  property  (other  than  by  a  disposition 
to  the  spouse  or  any  child) ,  or 

"(B)  ceases  to  use  the  section  2040A 
property  as  a  farm  or  for  farming  purposes 
or  In  a  trade  or  business. 

"(2)  Amount  of  ADorrioNAL  tax. — The 
amount  of  the  additional  tax  Imposed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  would 
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have  been  Imposed  by  section  2001  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  section,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  imder  sec- 
tion 2001  with  regard  to  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  m  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  n  of  such  Code  is 
tmended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  2040  the  following  new  Item : 
"Sic  2040A.  Family  Business  Interests.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  estate  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31, 1979.« 


By    Mr.    WEICKER    (for    him- 
self,  Mr.   Hayakawa,   and   Mr. 
Hatch)  : 
S.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from 
60  percent  to  80  percent  the  deduction 
allowed  to  individuals  with  respect  to  net 
capital  gain  from  investment  in  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SMALL    BUSINESS   CAPITAL   GAINS   TAX 
REDUCTION    ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Hayakawa 
and  Hatch  introducing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Gains  Tax  Reduction  Act. 
Hiis  legislation  provides  that  gains 
realized  on  investments  in  small  busi- 
nesses will  be  taxed  at  one-half  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax  rate  for  investments  in 
other  assets.  The  reduction  will  stimu- 
late risk  capital  investment  and  will  help 
to  produce  a  strong  and  vigorous  econ- 
omy, not  by  Government  fiat,  but  by  the 
efforts  of  ambitious  men  and  women 
operating  in  a  free  enterprise  system. 

A  major  problem  which  we  in  Congress 
must  confront  during  the  decade  is  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  businesses,  which  in  turn 
are  controlled  by  relatively  few  individ- 
uals. The  top  100  fortune  firms  control 
the  same  share  of  manufacturing  assets 
that  the  top  200  did  30  years  ago.  Put 
simply,  this  means  that  today  the  same 
amount  of  the  Nation's  capital  assets 
are  concentrated  in  half  as  many  hands. 
The  top  200  firms  now  control  61  percent 
of  the  Nation's  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing assets,  which  is  the  same  percentage 
share  owned  by  the  top  1,000  enterprises 
at  the  start  of  World  War  n.  Meanwhile, 
Small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  to- 
day control  less  than  27  percent  of  this 
country's  corporate  assets,  whereas  they 
owned  nearly  twice  as  much  in  1960. 

This  increased  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  our  Nation's  largest 
businesses  has  not  come  about  due  to 
efficient  operations.  Instead,  it  has  come 
about  due  to  the  purchase  of  small  busi- 
nesses by  larger  businesses.  Nearly  74 
percent  of  those  businesses  acquired  by 
merger  or  acquisition  in  1976  had  assets 
of  less  than  $1  million,  while  almost  half 
of  the  acquiring  companies  had  assets  in 
excess  of  $100  million.  In  short,  large 
Arms  are  buying  out  their  potential  com- 
petitors. Small  businesses,  have  found  it 
more  attractive  to  sell  out  than  to  exist 
as  independent  entities. 

This  increased  concentration  carries 
significant  social  and  political,  as  well  as 
economic,  complications.  Fewer  and 
fewer  decisionmakers  are  determining 
matters  affecting  what  Americans  wear, 
eat  and  read.  Decisions  are  being  made 
by  people  located  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  workers  and  communities 


cxxvi- 


over  which  power  is  being  exercised.  And 
as  more  and  more  distance  is  placed  be- 
tween the  decisionmakers  and  those  who 
their  decisions  affect,  the  frustrations  of 
those  affected  grow  and  grow  as  these 
people  come  to  feel  that  they  have  no  de- 
gree of  control  over  matters  which  con- 
cern them. 

There  are  also  poUtical  consequences 
accompanying  this  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power.  There  is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  size  and  wealth  of  a 
business  and  its  ability  to  influence  the 
political  process.  The  Federal  bailout  of 
Chrysler  is  proof  of  this  fiw:t.  It  is  an  un- 
fortimate  commentary  on  our  times  that 
the  larger  the  size  of  the  business  and 
the  greater  its  wealth,  the  better  able  it 
is  to  make  its  voice  heard  in  the  halls  of 
Government. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  few  big  busi- 
nesses are  acquiring  more  and  more 
power  in  this  coimtry,  control  of  these 
large  corporations  is  becoming  more 
concentrated.  In  the  last  6  years  there 
has  been  an  18-percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  American  stockholders.  A  re- 
cent survey  shows  that  there  will  be  rela- 
tively few  new  stockholders  in  the  im- 
mediate future;  in  fact,  only  2  percent  of 
those  persons  who  have  never  owned 
stock  intend  to  acquire  stock  within  a 
year.  The  individual  investor  has  been 
replaced  by  financial  institutions.  Insti- 
tutions which  owned,  by  value,  only  15 
pereent  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
common  stock  30  years  ago  now  own 
more  than  33  percent.  The  tragedy  of 
this  fact  is  that  because  the  individual's 
stake  in  the  economic  system  has  been 
sharply  curtailed,  he  is  less  likely  to  fight 
to  protect  it.  This  alarming  trend  threat- 
ens to  undermine  the  very  essence  of  our 
free  enterprise  systenL 

At  the  same  time,  small  businesses  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  just  to 
survive.  Statistics  show  that  55  percent 
of  all  businesses  fail  within  their  first  5 
years  of  existence.  According  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
which  tabulate  unincorporated  and  in- 
corporated business  failures,  there  were 
over  30,000  business  failures  in  1975; 
more  than  35,000  in  1976;  more  than 
32,000  in  1977;  and  approximately  31,000 
in  1978.  Nothing  in  the  present  period 
of  economic  weakness  can  lead  anyone 
to  believe  that  the  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses which  fail  annually  will  not 
increase. 

These  small  businesses  which  fail  by 
the  droves  accounted  for  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  new  jobs  in  the  economy 
in  the  last  decade;  55  percent  of  all  jobs 
in  the  private  sector;  approximately 
one-half  of  U.S.  iimovations  and  inven- 
tions of  the  20th  century;  48  percent  of 
business  output  (gross  domestic  prod- 
uct) ;  and  43  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tiontd  product. 

Our  economy  relies  on  small  business 
for  competition,  stability,  and  growth. 
The  competitiveness  of  small  firms  com- 
bats inflation  by  keeping  prices  down 
and  finding  lower-cost  substitutes. 

The  Nation  depends  on  small  business 
for  economic  growth.  The  experts  say 
40  to  50  percent  of  all  economic  growth 
comes  from  innovation,  and  one-half 


of  all  Iimovation  comes  from  gnuan 
business. 

Small  businesses  are  the  job  creators 
in  the  economy,  developing  6  million 
new  jobs  between  1969  and  1976,  while 
the  thousand  largest  firms  provided  no 
employment  increase. 

People  who  pay  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  every  city  and  town 
iiave  a  tremendous  stake  in  a  healthy 
small  business  climate.  Testimony  on 
capital  formation  before  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  last  year 
showed  that  for  each  $100  of  equity  cap- 
ital invested  there  is  a  return  of  $35  per 
year  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

Despite  the  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness to  our  free  enterprise  system,  the 
Federal  Govenmient  allows  them  to  go 
out  of  business  by  the  thousands  without 
lifting  a  finger.  If  anything,  the  Gov- 
ernment hinders  small  business.  Witness 
the  redirecting  of  $3.5  biUion  in  capital 
resources  from  healthy  sectors  of  our 
economy  to  aid  a  mismanaged  Chrysler. 
This  aid  will  exacerbate  already  tight 
credit  conditions.  Tliousands  of  small 
businesses  will  go  belly-up  in  the  rough 
economic  weather  ahead — ^not  as  a  result 
of  mismanagement,  but  instead  for  lack 
of  capital. 

In  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward economic  concentration,  numerous 
antitrust  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress.  Additionally,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  taken  many  companies  to 
court,  at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  As 
of  last  February,  the  Government,  as 
part  of  its  fight  against  monopolies,  had 
spent  over  $15  million  on  two  cases 
alone:  $11.5  million  on  the  prosecution 
of  the  IBM  antitrust  case  and  $3.8  mil- 
lion on  the  A.T.  &  T.  case.  An  additional 
$600,000  was  allocated  for  1979  for  the 
IBM  litigation  and  $1.6  miUion  for  the 
A.T.  &  T.  prosecution. 

Unfortunately,  these  highly  pubUcized 
legislative  proposals  and  Government  ac- 
tions are  designed  to  treat  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  rather  than  to  effect  a  cure 
of  the  illness.  The  cure  for  this  illness 
lies  in  strengthening  existing  smaller  suid 
medium  sized  firms  and  ensuring  that 
these  businesses  are  able  to  grow  and 
compete  with  the  older,  established 
businesses. 

The  American  economic  philosophy  is 
predicated  on  a  free  market  system  in 
which  all  businesses,  large  or  small,  can 
compete  on  an  equal  footing.  It  is 
through  the  creation  of  an  economic  en- 
vironment in  which  small  business  can 
thrive  and  prosper  that  the  competition 
necessary  to  arrest  the  growth  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  will  be  developed. 
Small  business,  not  Ctovenmient,  will 
provide  the  solution  to  the  problems 
created  by  increased  economic  concen- 
tratiim. 

However,  to  enable  small  businesses  to 
fulfill  this  function,  they  must  have  ac- 
cess to  capital.  Investors  have  turned 
away  from  investments  in  small  busi- 
nesses because  the  risk-to-reward  ratio 
has  been  altered  over  the  past  few  years. 
The  risk  inherent  in  investing  in  a  small 
business  has  been  Increased  by  the  eco- 
nomic uncertainties  caused  by  infiatlon, 
increased   Federal    regulations,    and   a 
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breakdown  in  the  distribution  system 
for  small  business  securities.  At  the  same 
time.  Federal  tax  policies  have  reduced 
the  possible  rewards  to  be  reaped  by  the 
investor. 

The  Small  Business  Capital  Gains 
Tax  Reduction  Act  addresses  the  prob- 
lems by  increasing  the  potential  rewards 
to  be  reaped  by  investors  in  small  busi- 
nesses. Unlike  large  corporations,  small 
c<Mnpanies  generaUy  do  not  declsu*  div- 
idends. Thus,  investors  in  small  busi- 
nesses will  profit  from  their  Investments 
only  if  the  company  grows  and  succeeds. 
Yet,  under  existing  law,  investments  in 
small  firms  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
as  investments  in  large  corporations 
or  tax  shelters.  There  is  no  incentive  for 
investment  in  small,  innovative  firms 
which  do  not  offer  the  security,  or  cer- 
tainty of  profit,  that  large  corporations 
do. 

This  legislation  increases  the  potential 
for  reward  by  providing  that  gains  real- 
ized on  Investments  in  small  businesses 
will  be  taxed  at  one-half  the  capital  gsdns 
tax  rate  for  investments  in  other  assets. 
Thus  Investors  in  small  businesses — and 
not  in  established  stocks  and  tax  shel- 
ters— will  be  rewarded,  thereby  provid- 
ing an  incentive  for  investment  in  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Under  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Gains  Tax  Reduction  Act.  there  would 
be  an  exclusion  from  taxation  of  80  per- 
cent, instead  of  60  percent  as  under  pres- 
ent law,  of  the  gain  realized  from  the 
sale  of  an  interest  In  a  qualifying  small 
business.  Only  investments  in  domestic 
trades  or  businesses,  whether  or  not  in- 
corporated, which  have  a  net  equity  of 
$25  million  or  less  would  qualify  for  the 
reduced  capital  gains  tax  rate  under  this 
bill.  This  size  limitation  is  based  on  the 
findings  made  by  the  1977  SBA  task 
force  on  venture  and  equity  capital. 
The  targeting  of  the  benefits  of  ths  leg- 
islation to  small  businesses  not  only  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  investment  in 
small,  growing  companies,  but  it  also 
minimizes  the  revenue  impact. 

The  taxpayer  is  given  the  option  of 
taking  the  80-percent  deduction  on  gains 
realized  from  an  investment  in  a  small 
business.  If  the  taxpayer  does  elect  to 
take  the  favorable  treatment,  a  separate 
computation  of  the  gain  from  a  small 
biisiness  investment  would  be  made.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  promulgate  regulations 
indicating  that  the  filing  of  the  separate 
computation  alone  would  signify  that 
the  election  had  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  took  a  prom- 
ising first  step  toward  reinvigorating  our 
stagnant  economy  when  it  reduced  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate  in  1978.  Yet  our 
capital  gains  rate  remains,  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  the  highest 
in  the  West.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  supporting  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  to  stimulate  investment 
in  our  Nation's  smaller  businesses.  This 
will  result  in  a  strong  and  vigorous 
economy  by  promoting  competition  and 
arresting  the  growth  of  economic  con- 
centra  tion.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1433,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  designate 
experts  in  the  field  of  aeronautics  and 
aviation  safety  to  participate  in  the  air- 
craft type  certification  process,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1684 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1684,  a  bill 
to  encourage  the  development,  improve- 
ment, and  (H>eration  of  domestic  refinery 
capabilit.es,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1BS9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuk- 
mond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1859,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
special  valuation  of  farm  property  for 
purposes  of  the  estate  tax. 

S.    2049 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2049,  a  bill 
to  Increase  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  guarantee  limits. 

S.    2116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlxs- 
TON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2116,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive 
Service  and  Merit  Pay  and  Awards  Sys- 
tems within  the  National  Security  Agen- 
cy and  to  make  necessary  amendments 
to  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

S.    2147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Culver,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2147,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Regulatory  Policy 
Board,  to  provide  for  the  regulatory 
analysis  of  proposed  major  niles,  to  im- 
prove rulemaking  procedures  affecting 
small  businesses  and  local  governments, 
to  require  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  review  certain  regulatory  agen- 
cies, to  increase  competition  In  regu- 
lated industries,  to  make  other  im- 
provements in  regulatory  procedures, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  2i»a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2199,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  price  support  loans  avail- 
able to  producers  on  their  1979  crops  of 
wheat,  com  and  feed  grains  without  re- 
gard to  whether  they  participated  in  the 
Federal  programs  in  effect  for  such 
commodities,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  announce  and  carry  out  a  cropland 
set-aside  program  for  the  1980  crops  of 
wheat,  com,  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 


the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  119,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  to  erect  a  memorial. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Heflin,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuGAR),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  frcwn  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
( Mr.  Simpson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
127,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  proclaim 
June  27,  1980,  as  "Helen  Keller  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 333,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  re- 
locating the  site  of  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  336 — ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  336 

Resolved.  That,  In  hold  hearings,  reporting 
such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as 
authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1980,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1981,  in  ita  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Qovernment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

SBC.  2.  The  expeiues  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  92,- 
652,800,  of  which  amonut  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorised 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  •6,000  may  be  expended  for 
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the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202 (J )  of  such  Act) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  sbaU  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  &n  original  concurrent  resolu- 
tion affecting  the  participation  of  a  U.S. 
Olympic  team,  and  the  site  of  the  22 
summer  Olympiad  originally  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was  unan- 
imously approved  and  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation. 

The  original  concurrent  resolution 
states  that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
honor  the  request  of  the  President  to 
propose  the  transfer  or  cancellation  of 
the  1980  summer  games;  and  that  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  adopt 
such  a  proposal.  If  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  rejects  such  a  pro- 
posal, the  concurrent  resolution  urges 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the 
Olympic  committees  of  other  countries 
not  to  participate  in  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games  and  conduct  alternative 
games  of  their  own.  The  idea  of  changing 
sites  is  not  unprecedented.  The  1976 
winter  Olympic  games  were  originally 
scheduled  for  Denver,  but  were  moved  to 
Innsbruclc,  Austria.  The  games  have  been 
cancelled  on  three  occasions  due  to  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  A  national 
Olympic  committee  withdrawing  its  team 
from  the  games  has  also  occurred.  In 
1956,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands withdrew  their  teams  from  the 
Melbourne  games  due  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Hungary.  And  in  1976,  28  Af- 
rican nations  abandoned  the  Montreal 
games  as  a  protest  against  the  partici- 
pation of  New  Zealand,  a  country  with 
strong  sports  ties  with  South  Africa. 

I  believe  the  concurrent  resolution 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The 
language  provides  for  all  the  options 
considered  by  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
which  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
games  if  an  alternative  site  is  not  found 
to  hold  the  games  this  year,  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  U.S.  team  in  alternative 
games  with  other  national  teams  also 
choosing  not  to  participate  in  the  1980 
summer  games.  This  resolution  will  best 
protect  our  national  interest,  the  rights 
of  our  athletes,  and  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Olympic  movement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the 
language  requested  by  the  President  and 
which  he  is  urging  the  Senate  to  adopt. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  meet- 
ing this  weekend  at  Colorado  Springs  to 
clarify  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  posi- 
tion on  participation  in  the  1980  summer 
Olympiad. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  that  this 
resolution  be  considered  immediately. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  337— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, reported  the  following  original 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  337 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  bearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8 
of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Finance  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1980. 
through  February  28.  1981.  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,049,600 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $150,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
66— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  RELATING 
TO  THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
reported  the  following  original  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  was  ordered  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Con.  Res.  66 

Whereas  the  Invasion  and  occupation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  sovereign  and  non- 
alined  state  of  Afghanistan  is  a  serious  vio- 
lation of  international  law  and  poses  a  gen- 
uine threat  to  world  peace; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  invasion  endangers' in- 
dependent countries  neighboring  Afghani- 
stan and  endangers  access  to  a  major  source 
of  the  world's  oil  supplies,  so  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  of  the  region  en- 
compassing Afghanistan,  and  of  the  entire 
world  Is  threatened; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  overwhelmingly  condemned  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  urged  the 
prompt  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops  from 
Afghanistan; 

Whereas  the  President  on  January  20,  1980, 
urged  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
to  propose  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  that,  if  the  Soviet  troops  are  not 
withdrawn  from  Afghanistan  within  one 
month,  the  1980  Summer  Olympic  games  be 


transferred   from  the  Soviet  Union  or  be 
canceled  for  this  year;  and 

Whereas  the  President  also  urged  that.  If 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  rejects 
such  a  proposal  to  transfer  or  cancel  the 
games,  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  the  Olympic  Committees  of  other 
countries  not  participate  in  the  Summer 
Olympic  games  and  conduct  alternative 
games  of  their  own  this  summer:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
urges — 

( 1 )  that  the  United  SUtes  Olympic  Com- 
mittee honor  the  request  of  the  President  to 
propcse  the  transfer  or  canceUatlon  of  the 
1980  Summer  Olympic  games; 

(2)  that  the  International  Oljrmpic  Com- 
mittee adopt  such  a  proposal:  and 

(3)  that,  if  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  rejects  such  a  proposal,  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  and  the 
Olympic  Committees  of  other  countries  not 
participate-  in  the  1980  Summer  Olympic 
games  and  conduct  alternative  games  of 
their  own. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  requested 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  the  In- 
ternatlcnal  Olympic  Committee,  and  the 
government  of  each  country  that  is  repre- 
sented on  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
67— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  TAXING  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BENEFITS 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Eaglroh. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan, Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Riegle,  and  Mr.  Roth)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

8.  Com.  Res.  67 

Whereas  social  security  was  established  to 
protect  the  income  of  Americans  against  the 
serious  economic  risks  that  famUles  face 
upon  retirement,  disability  and  death:  and 

Whereas  social  security  provides  a  monthly 
payment  to  some  thirty-five  million  bene- 
ficiaries: and 

Whereas  the  1979  Advisory  CoimcU  on 
Social  Security  has  recommended  that  half 
of  social  security  benefits  be  Included  In 
taxable  income  for  Federal  Income  taxes; 
and 

Whereas  social  security  benefits  are  now 
exempt   from  federal  taxation:    and 

Whereas  for  the  people  affected,  taxing  of 
social  security  benefits  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  cut  in  benefit  payments;  and 

Whereas  15  to  20  per  centaim  of  the  el- 
derly— even  with  social  security — are  today 
below  the  poverty  level  and  aU  Americans 
are  suffering  the  effects  of  inflation;  and 

Whereas  estimates  based  on  1978  data  Indi- 
cate that  taxing  one-half  of  social  security 
benefits  would  affect  10.6  mUlion  tax  lUtng 
units  of  the  24.2  mllUon  individuals  who  re- 
ceived social  security  cash  benefits:   and 

Whereas  the  estimated  impact  of  this  tax- 
ation of  social  security  beneflte  woiUd  have 
increased  the  average  tax  liabUlty  of  those 
tax  units  affected  In  1968  by  $360;  and 

Whereas  the  total  estimated  Increase  In 
federal  tax  collections  In  1978  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  one-half  of  social  security  beoaflts 
would  be  $3.7  blUlon;  and 
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Whereas  the  prospect  of  possible  cuts  has 
alarmed  many  older  Americans  and  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  Americans  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  social  security  program;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That,  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Corgress  that  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council's  recommendation  that  one-half  of 
social  security  benefits  should  be  subject  to 
taxation  would  adversely  affect  social  secu- 
rity recipients  and  undermine  the  confi- 
dence of  American  workers  in  the  social  se- 
curity programs,  that  social  security  benefits 
are  and  should  remain  exempt  from  federal 
taxation,  and  that  the  96th  Congress  will 
not  enact  legislation  to  Implement  the  Ad- 
visory Council's  recommendation. 

80CIAI.    SCCUUTT    BENKFTTS    SMOTTLO    NOT    BE 
TAXKD 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
opposing  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council's  recommendation  that  one-half 
of  social  security  benefits  be  subject  to 
Federal  taxation. 

Senators  Bayh,  Church,  Culvkr, 
Eagleton,  Kennedy,  McGovern,  Moyni- 
HAN,  Packwood,  Ribicoff,  Riecle,  and 
Roth  are  joining  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution. 

Once  every  4  years,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Coimcil  reports  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  on  a  broad 
range  of  issues  concerning  the  financial 
status  of  the  various  social  security  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  on  issues  relating  to 
social  security  benefits  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs.  The  Advisory 
Council  is  composed  of  members  from 
business,  labor,  the  insurance  industry 
and  older  American  groups. 

In  its  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  last  December,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Advisory  Council  recommended 
that  one-half  of  social  security  benefits 
be  subject  to  Federal  taxation.  This  rec- 
ommendation has  been  widely  publicized 
in  the  media,  and  as  a  result.  It  has  cre- 
ated anxiety  among  older  Americans  who 
are  retired  and  living  on  fixed  incomes.  It 
also  has  alarmed  many  persons  who 
have  been  in  the  labor  force  for  many 
years  and  are  about  to  retire. 

Mr.  President,  imposing  a  tax  on  so- 
cial security  benefits  would  betray  mil- 
lions of  retired  workers  who  faithfully 
contributed  payroll  taxes  throughout 
their  worlcing  years  and  had  no  notice 
whatsoever  that  their  retirement  bene- 
fits would  be  subject  to  taxation. 

According  to  the  Advisory  Council's 
own  estimates  (based  on  1978  data) ,  tax- 
ing one-half  of  social  security  benefits 
would  affect  10.6  million  tax  returns  (or 
approximately  15  million  individuals)  of 
the  24.2  million  individuals  who  received 
social  security  cash  benefits.  The  impact 
of  this  taxation  would  have  increased  the 
average  tax  liability  of  those  taxpayers 
affected  by  $350  in  1978,  and  resulted  in 
the  Federal  Government  receiving  an 
additional  $3.7  billion  in  tax  revenues. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Advisory  Council's  recommendation 
would  not  improve  the  financial  status  of 
the  social  security  trust  fimds.  Any  in- 
creased revenue  generated  by  taxation  of 
social  security  benefits  would  only  in- 


crease general  revenues  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  general  revenues  are  used 
to  finance  social  security  retirement 
benefits. 

Ever  since  social  security  retirement 
benefits  began  over  40  years  ago.  they 
have  been  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 
It  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  change 
this  exemption  and  diminish  social  secu- 
rity benefits  by  subjecting  any  portion  of 
them  to  Federal  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  good 
deal  of  mail  from  older  Wisconsin  citi- 
zens who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Advisory  Council's  recommendation. 
Every  other  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
sure,  also  has  received  much  mail  on  this 
issue.  In  introducing  this  resolution  to- 
day, we  send  a  clear  message  to  our  con- 
stituents that  the  Advisory  Council's 
recommendation  that  social  security 
benefits  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation 
is  a  bad  idea  and  will  not  be  enacted  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  similar  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representatives  Ottincer,  Fish, 
and  Peyser. 

We  will  seek  early  consideration  of  this 
resolution  by  the  full  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.* 

SOCIAL  sEctmrrY  sENErrrs  mttst  not  be 

TAXED 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  today  to  join 
Senator  Nelson  in  sponsoring  this  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress as  opposed  to  the  taxation  of  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

The  notion  of  subjecting  half  of  social 
security  recipients'  benefits  to  Federal 
income  taxation  was  endorsed  last  De- 
cember by  the  1979  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security.  It  should  be  clearly  im- 
derstood  that  the  idea  has  not  received 
the  support  of  either  the  Carter  admin- 
istration or  any  committee  of  Congress. 

As  formulated  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, 10.6  million  of  the  24.2  million  recip- 
ients of  social  security  benefits  would 
have  to  pay  additional  taxes  if  half  the 
benefits  were  considered  taxable.  The 
average  increased  tax  burden  for  those 
10.6  million  beneficiaries  would  be  $350 
a  year. 

The  other  13.6  million  social  security 
recipients  with  lower  total  incomes  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  proposed  tax  be- 
cause their  incomes  do  not  reach  the 
threshold  level  of  Federal  income  taxa- 
tion. However,  many  of  those  who  would 
have  to  pay  added  taxes  exist  on  what 
must  be  considered  modest  incomes.  In 
fact,  if  this  proposal  had  been  in  effect 
in  1979,  an  elderly  couple  whose  in- 
come— including  the  taxable  half  of  its 
social  security  benefits — exceeded  $7,400 
would  have  to  pay  additional  taxes.  And 
an  elderly  individual  would  have  an 
added  tax  burden  if  his  or  her  taxable 
income,  including  half  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  exceeded  $4,300. 

Many  of  these  people  are  already 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet  as  the  re- 
lentless inflation  shrinlcs  the  buying 
power  of  their  pensions  and  erodes  the 


value  of  their  limited  savings.  Most  of 
their  income  goes  for  basic  necessities — 
many  of  which  are  rising  faster  than 
their  social  security  checks,  such  as 
medical  costs  and  utility  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  over  100 
letters  from  lowans  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  taxation  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  And  their  correspondence 
reflects  the  widespread  anxiety  and  con- 
fusion this  proposal  has  aroused. 

For  nearly  40  years — since  a  1941  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  ruling — tens  of 
millions  of  social  security  retirees  and 
taxpayers  have  relied  and  continue  to 
rely  on  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exempt  their  benefits  from 
taxation.  It  would  seem  very  imfair  to 
suddenly  reverse  that  longstanding  pol- 
icy on  which  so  many  citizens  have  come 
to  depend. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  ill-advised 
to  further  this  consternation  among  so- 
cial security  recipients  and  ask  addi- 
tional sacrifices  of  many  senior  citizens 
living  on  modest  incomes  for  a  revenue 
gain  of  less  than  $4  billion  a  year— a 
mere  2  percent  of  the  total  Federal  per- 
sonal income  tax  yield.  I  am  opposed  to 
taxing  social  security  benefits,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  this  resolution  its 
favorable  consideration. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  AND  IMPOUND- 
MENT CONTROL  ACT  OF  1974— S. 
2206 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1633 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of  August  4, 
1977.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2206,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  make  a  change  in  a  bill,  S. 
2206,  that  I  introduced  yesterday  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

In  the  copy  of  the  bill  I  submitted 
yesterday,  a  typographical  error  re- 
sulted in  printing  of  the  wrong  formula 
for  computing  what  I  have  called  ad- 
justed gross  national  product. 

The  correct  formula  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: GNP  X  (1+FGNPT)  X  (1+ 
FGNPT) .  I  am  submitting  at  this  time 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  I  introduced 
yesterday  and  this  amendment  will  cor- 
rect the  typographical  error. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
rected version  of  my  bill,  S.  2206,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2206 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.  That  the 
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Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  title,  title  XI,  as  follows: 

TITLE  XI— TOTAL  BUDGET  OUTLAY 
LIMITATIONS  ANU  BUDGETARY  BALANCE 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  It  shall  require  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate duly  elected  and  sworn  to  enact  any  con- 
current budget  resolution  under  title  in  of 
this  Act  that  exceeds  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1981,  21  percent  of  the 
adjusted  gross  national  product  as  defined 
Id  1101(b)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1982.  20  percent  of  the 
adjusted  gross  national  product  as  defined 
In  1101(b)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1983  and  all  fiscal 
years  thereafter,  19  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  national  product  as  defined  in  1101(b) 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  adjusted  gross  national  product 
shall  be  computed  by  the  following  formula : 
ONP  X  (1  +  PGNPT)  X  (1  +  PGNPT),  in 
which : 

(1)  GNP  is  the  actual  gross  national 
product  as  compared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  last  full  fiscal  year; 

(2)  FGNPT  is  the  floating  gross  national 
products  trendllne,  which  shall  be  the  aver- 
age growth  rate  for  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  the  five  full  fiscal  years  culminating 
in  the  fiscal  year  in  (b)(1)  above. 

(c)  It  shall  require  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  duly 
elected  and  sworn  to  enact  any  concurrent 
budget  resolution  under  title  III  of  this 
Act  in  which  total  budget  outlays  exceed 
total  revenues.A 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AITTHORIZATIONS— S.  1991 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1634 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JEPSEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  1991, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  CIVILIAN 
PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZATIONS— 
S.688 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1635    AND    1636 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  688,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

coMMrrrEE  on  foreign  relations 
•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  the  President  has  requested  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  petition  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to 
transfer  the  games  from  Moscow.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  will  be  meeting  tomorrow  to 
discuss  this  request. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  conduct  hearings  on 
the  issue  on  Monday,  January  28,  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  4221.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  At  that  time,  the  committee 


will  be  hearing  testimony  from  witnesses 
representing  the  Government,  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  the  athletic 
c(Mnmunity. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  David  Keaney  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  223-4615.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENEBGT  AND  NATCRAL  RESOI7RCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  be 
holding  a  series  of  classified  briefings  on 
the  geopolitics  of  oil.  Witnesses  at  the 
briefings  will  include  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  purpose  of  these 
briefings  is  to  assess  the  political,  mili- 
tary, economic  and  social  factors  which 
will  affect  world  oil  production  and  con- 
sumption over  the  next  decade.  The 
scheidule  for  the  briefings  is  as  follows: 

January  29 — The  Radical  OAPEC  Pro- 
ducers. 

January  31 — The  Moderate  OAPEC  Pro- 
ducers. 

February  5 — Other  Producers. 

February  7 — The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Bloc. 

February  19 — The  Industrialized  Con- 
sumers. 

February  21 — The  Less  Developed  Coun- 
tries. 

The  briefings  will  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. Questions  concerning  the  briefings 
should  be  directed  at  Jim  Pugash,  staff 
counsel,  at  (202)  224-0611.  Briefings  will 
commence  at  8:30  a.m.,  in  room  S-407,  of 
the  Capitol.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
January  31,  1980  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  to  consider  the  administration's 
privacy  proposals.  The  subcommittee  has 
before  it  two  pieces  of  privacy  legislation 
from  the  administration,  S.  1928  and  S. 
1929.  Both  of  these  bills  were  sponsored 
for  the  administration  by  Senator  Prox- 

MIRE. 

This  legislation  represents  the  com- 
mitment of  the  administration  to  imple- 
ment many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commis- 
sion. 

This  particular  hearing  will  be  de- 
voted to  reviewing  the  administraticHi's 
case  for  title  V — the  Fair  Insurance  In- 
formation Practices  Act — S.  1928.  Title  V 
attempts  to  balance  the  needs  of  the  in- 
surance industry  for  the  efficient  ex- 
change of  personal  information  in  our 
society  while  safeguarding  personal 
privacy. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther 
Hodges,  Jr.,  will  represent  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  hearing. 

Anyone  interested  in  further  informa- 
tion about  the  hearing,  should  contact 
the  subcommittee  staff  at  224-739 !.• 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Peb- 
ruEO-y  5  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  424  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 


the  decision  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  to  shut  down  several  of  its  plants. 
The  hearings  will  focus  on  the  imi>act  of 
the  closings  on  the  communities  and 
their  small  businesses.  Those  interested 
in  further  information  should  contact 
the  ccMnmittee  staff  at  224-5175.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  the  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  will  hold  another 
oversight  hearing  as  part  of  a  ccmtinu- 
ing  effort  to  assure  that  programs  serv- 
ing rural  areas  are  working  the  best  they 
possibly  can.  The  subcommittee  will  hold 
an  oversight  field  hearing  in  Saint  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  on  the  morning  of  this  date. 

The  oversight  hearing  will  review  the 
Rural  Health  Clinics  Services  Act,  home 
health  care  and  hospice  services  in  rural 
America.  We  will  hear  from  a  host  of 
public  witnesses  and  the  administration 
will  be  represented  by  Mr.  John  Ken- 
nedy, Regional  Administrator  of  HEW's 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 

Any  inquiries  regarding  the  field  hear- 
ing should  be  directed  to  Ken  Pierce  of 
my  staff  at  224-4242.  Thank  you.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


"THE  PRO"  IS  APT  TITLE  FOR  AR- 
TICLE ON  CAREY  CRONAN 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Carey 
Cronan,  the  Washington  reporter  for 
the  Bridgeport  Post,  is  the  dean  of  the 
Connecticut  correspondents  covering  the 
Nation's  capitsd.  A  witty,  well  read, 
courteous  and  sophisticated  man,  Carey 
has  been  reporting  Washington  news 
for  Connecticut  papers  for  more  than 
30  years. 

Howard  S.  Abramson  wrote  a  good  pro- 
file of  Carey  Cronan  for  the  Connecti- 
cut magazine.  The  headline  over  the  ar- 
ticle is  appropriate,  saying  simply,  "The 
Pro."  Carey  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
thoroughgoing  professional  newspaper 
reporter  and  columnist.  He  is  also  a  de- 
light to  know  and  have  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Abram- 
son's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Pro 
(By  Howard  S.  Abramson) 

P'eople  Uke  Cary  P.  Cronan  are  mortar  In 
the  Joints  between  generations.  They  re- 
mind us  that  tomatoes  weren't  always  grown 
in  neat  trays  with  chemicals  under  glass, 
that  dark  smoke  pouring  out  of  mile-high 
stacks  wasn't  always  a  bad  thing,  and  that  a 
newspaper's  chief  duty  was  slmoly  to  report 
"what"  happened  "where."  with  maybe  a 
"how"  and  ptossibly  a  "who,"  but  rarely,  very 
rarely,  a  "why." 

Now,  Carey  Cronan  is  seventy  years  old, 
tomatoes  are  never  ripe,  whatever  their  col- 
or, smoking  stacks  are  prohibited,  and  news- 
paper reporters  usually  spend  more  time  try- 
ing to  tell  you  "why"  something  happened, 
more  even  than  telling  you  "what." 

Carey  Cronan:  Journalist,  adventurer, 
world  traveler,  spoiled  little  rich  kid.  story- 
teller, bon  vivant.  His  is  a  name  that  should 
be  familiar  to  nearly  everyone  In  Connecti- 
cut, but  Isn't.  He  is  the  undisputed  dean  of 
Connecticut's  small  press  corps  in  Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  the  senior  correspondents  in 
Washington  from  anywhere. 
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Carey  Cronan  talks  about  America's,  and 
Connecticut's,  historical  figures  wltb  first- 
hand knowlec!ge,  as  If  they  had  Just  walked 
out  of  his  offlce  a  few  hours  ago.  And  he 
talks  about  them  In  a  way  that  gives  the 
listener  an  Instant  familiarity,  making  you 
•\ire  you  were  In  the  bus  as  Ike  personally 
conducted  you  on  a  tour  of  the  battlegroimd 
at  Gettysburg  near  his  farm,  or  were  in  the 
room  as  Connecticut  Senator  Brien  McMahon 
was  explaining  to  President  Truman  why 
control  over  America's  budding  nuclear  in- 
dustry had  to  be  In  the  hands  of  civilian 
agencies,  and  not  the  military. 

When  Carey  Cronan  took  his  first  news- 
paper Job  at  the  Bridgeport  Post,  Calvin 
Coolldge  was  president  of  the  United  States, 
John  'Trumbull  was  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  there  were  about  as  many  dally  news- 
papers being  published  in  New  York  City  as 
there  are  left  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
today. 

And  when  he  first  came  to  Washington  as 
a  reporter,  also  for  the  Bridgeport  Poet  (as 
well  as  others),  Harry  S.  Truman  was  the 
president,  Chester  Bowles  had  J\ist  become 
governor,  and  Cronan's  Job  description  was 
clear. 

"My  Job  was  to  do  what  the  news  services 
didn't  do  ...  To  take  care  of  the  local,  the 
state  picture  ..."  in  Washington,  and  to  get 
the  news  back  to  his  papers  in  Bridgeport, 
Waterbury,  Stamford,  Greenwich,  and  Merl- 
den. 

Soon  after  getting  to  the  capital.  Cronan 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  piece  spelling  out 
the  complexities  of  the  American  tax  system 
and  the  legislation  then  being  considered 
in  Congress  to  iron  out  some  of  the  In- 
equities in  the  system.  He  sent  it  up  to  his 
client  newspapers,  and  proudly  waited  for 
his  well-earned  praise — a  rare  commodity  in 
the  open  market,  ever  scarcer  in  the  news- 
paper business,  where  the  best  efforts  are 
history  in  twenty-four  hours. 

After  a  few  days  went  by  with  no  word, 
he  finally  asked  his  boss  in  Bridgeport  about 
it.  "Oh,  it  was  okay,"  he  was  told,  "but  no 
more  of  that  crap.  I  can  have  the  best  minds 
in  America  .  .  .  including  Walter  Lippman, 
for  ten  dollars  a  week  (through  newspaper 
syndicates).  What  I  need  from  you  is  the 
local  stuff  .  .  ." 

And  It  was  a  lesson  that  he  took  to  heart, 
and  lived  by.  Which,  in  today's  Journalistic 
market,  makes  him  a  rarity. 

A  quote  from  Voltaire  that  Cronan  used 
In  a  column  three  years  ago  pretty  well  sums 
up  bis  attitude  towards  politics  and  politi- 
cians, and  new^apers  and  newspapermen: 
"If  any  prince  or  minister  should  find  dis- 
agreeable truth  In  this  work,  let  them  re- 
member that,  being  public  men,  they  owe 
an  account  of  their  actions  to  the  public; 
that  is  the  price  at  which  they  piirchase  their 
greatness;  that  history  is  a  witness,  not  a 
flatterer;  and  that  the  only  means  of  com- 
pelling men  to  say  good  of  us  is  to  do  good." 

And  it  is  here  that  Cronan  has  taken  his 
stand.  After  thirty  years  in  Washington 
working  for  Connecticut  newspapers,  he  etlU 
refuses  to  jrield  to  "modern"  Journalistic 
techniques,  to  present  analysis  and  what 
editors  label  "perspective"  into  his  dally 
reporting.  He  has  always,  however,  written  a 
Sunday  column  for  the  Post's  editorial  page, 
in  which  he  has  proven  time  and  again  his 
ability  to  spin  a  yam  in  such  well-Ulustrated 
thoughts  and  nicely  paced  rhythm  to  make 
most  writers  envious. 

It  is  clearly  through  choice,  and  not  lack 
of  talent,  that  Cronan  retains  the  tradi- 
tional approach  to  reportage. 

Cronan's  chin  sets  very  firm  when  he  dis- 
cusses the  press  and  its  role  in  modem  Amer- 
ican government,  and  his  lips  get  taut.  It  Is 
one  of  the  few  areas  In  which  he  harbors  no 
humor  or  playful  banter. 

"I  don't  think  it's  the  Job  of  any  reporter 
to  support  any  particiUar  point  of  view  .  .  . 


It  is  his  Job  to  report  what  happened."  He 
sees  the  reporter's  role  as  being  very  close 
to  the  traditional  "facts  only"  school,  which 
puts  him  in  opposition  to  most  of  what  is 
written  In  Washington  today,  although,  with 
the  current  wave  of  hostile  public  and  pri- 
vate reaction  to  contemporary  Journalism, 
his  position  may  put  him  In  the  forefront 
of  a  "return  to  basics"  In  the  business. 

Cronan  today  really  doesn't  look  that 
much  different  than  he  does  in  photogrt4>lis 
he  produces  to  document  his  travels  through 
the  world  in  the  late  1920s  and  early  '30s. 
He's  thinner  today,  his  barrel  body  having 
given  way  to  a  peaceful  kind  of  grand- 
fatherly  shape.  He  still  usually  has  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  wrapped  around  a  cigar, 
and  still  a  Connecticut-grown  Topstone 
when  he  can  get  it.  Since  a  serious  illness 
in  1976,  however,  which  definitely  slowed 
him  down.  Cronan  has  pretty  much  done 
away  with  another  of  his  trademarks:  the 
ever-present  dose  of  distilled  spirits  that 
balanced  off  the  cigar  In  his  other  hand. 

He  still  works  every  day,  although  much 
more  of  his  time  is  spent  on  the  telephone, 
and  more  from  the  ofBce  he  maintains  In 
his  home  In  suburban  Maryland.  Interviewed 
at  home,  he  Is  softer,  gentler  than  normal; 
back  at  his  offlce  in  the  National  Press  Build- 
ing downtown,  he  is  his  normal  feisty  self 
again. 

"The  atmosphere  Is  not  as  friendly  today 
as  It  was  between  the  press  and  Congress." 
which  he  attributes  in  great  part  to  the 
U.S.  Senate's  1967  censure  of  Connecticut 
Senator  Thomas  E>odd.  an  event  he  says 
marked  the  turn  of  both  the  changing  press 
role  In  the  political  process,  and  the  gov- 
ernment's attitudes  towards  It.  Watergate 
years  later  sharpened  the  ill  feelings  and 
hardened  each  side's  position. 

After  the  Dodd  hearings  "a  certain  frost 
developed"  throughout  the  government  to- 
wards the  press.  Cronan  says.  "You  could 
hear  the  doors  closing  all  over  town  .  .  ." 

In  the  Dodd  case,  some  employees  and 
former  employees  of  the  state's  senior  sena- 
tor, led  by  now-wrlter  James  Boyd,  removed 
thousands  of  documents  from  Dodd's  offlce 
files,  copied  them,  and  gave  the  copies  to 
Jack  Anderson,  then  the  bottom  half  of  a 
muckraking  column-writing  team  headed  by 
Drew  Pearson.  They  kept  printing  columns 
full  of  alleged  improprieties  committed  by 
Dodd  as  revealed  by  the  purloined  files,  and 
kept  hammering  away  at  the  Senate  until  It 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  Into  Dodd's  activi- 
ties. 

Since  that  time,  Cronan  said,  "The  per- 
sonal contact  between  the  politician  and 
the  press  has  become  much  more  adversary. 
Personal  relationships  between  them  have 
been  dissolving  .  .   ." 

The  Dodd  case  is  still  obviously  painful 
for  Cronan.  Was  he  guilty?  "It's  very  dif- 
ficult when  you're  friendly  with  the  g^y  .  .  . 
You  don't  see  things,  you  don't  learn 
things  ...  I  knew  Tom  Dodd  from  1936  un- 
tU  he  died  [in  1971)   .  .  ." 

If  Boyd  walked  In  the  door  right  now. 
would  you  use  the  stuff? 

"I  think  some  of  It  was  petty  .  .  .  Still,  yes, 
he  [Dodd]  did  violate  the  rules  .  .  .  But  the 
rules  were,  and  are,  so  vague  ...  I  do  think 
that  what  Boyd  did  was  Immoral.  What  Dodd 
did,  I  think,  was  a  case  more  of  poor  book- 
keeping and  trusting  other  people  than  pur- 
posely stealing  money  or  anything  like  that." 

The  Senate  found  that  Dodd  had  improp- 
erly used  money  contributed  to  him  for  polit- 
ical purposes  for  personal  expenditures;  pres- 
ent campaign  rules  allow  such  fund  con- 
versions in  many  Instances,  but  require  the 
transfers  to  be  noted  In  public  records. 

And,  from  that  time  on,  "investigative  re- 
porting" has  been  much  more  in  vogue. 

Today's  reporters  are  changed,  says  Cronan. 
"In  many  cases  they  try  to  make  an  ass  or 
a  son-of-a-bltch  out  of  a  guy  for  no  reason  . .  . 
often  through  the  use  of  a  lot  of  xuinecessary 
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trivia  that  ImpUes  wrongdoing  or  guilt,  stuff, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  topic  being 
discussed,  or  his  fitness  to  hold  the  offlce  . 
The  line  of  what  is  news  and  what  isn't  news 
has  gotten  very  fuzzy  .  .  ." 

Cronan  looks  off  into  space  for  a  moment, 
and  returns.  "And.  you  know.  I  think  It's  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  pubUc  doesn't 
have  any  higher  regard  for  the  press  than  it 
does  for  the  government." 

He  eases  markedly  as  the  topic  shifts.  His 
face  relaxes  into  a  smUe.  One  of  Carey  Cron- 
an's legendary  assets  is  his  ability  to  tell  a 
story,  and  often  a  true  story,  and  many  times 
one  in  which  he  plays  a  part. 

He  began  free-lancing  for  the  infamoxis, 
scandal-raking  Bridgeport  (later  Connecti- 
cut) Herald  In  late  1934,  and  one  day  he  was 
at  the  Algonquin  Club  to  meet  with  someone. 
Suddenly,  a  stranger,  without  so  much  as  a 
single  word,  threw  a  punch  at  him.  After  the 
attacker  had  been  separated  from  the  gaping 
reporter,  the  guy  explained.  "I  heard  some- 
body say.  Tbere's  a  guy  from  the  Herald.'  ao 
I  swung." 

Then  there  was  the  wealthy  Connecticut 
senator  who  used  to  live,  when  he  was  In 
Washington,  at  the  Metropolitan  Club. 
Cronan,  a  great  aficionado  of  fine  food  and 
drink,  was  well  aware  of  the  reputation  of 
the  club's  kitchen  and  bar,  and  was  thrilled 
when  the  senator  suggested  they  meet  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  at  noon. 

"After  we'd  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
looked  down  at  his  watch.  'Oh,  Mr.  Cronan,' 
he  said,  standing  up,  'it's  getting  on  to  twelve- 
twenty,  lunchtlme.  I  always  have  lunch  at 
twelve-twenty.  Will  there  be  anything 
else  .  .  .?"  as  he  showed  Cronan  the  door. 

And  not  all  the  stories  are  humorous. 

One  of  Cronan's  favorite  characters  from 
his  years  at  the  caolta'  is  clearly  Brlen  Mc- 
Mahon, a  Norwalk  Democrat  who  came  to  the 
Senate  In  1945. 

McMahon  had  terminal  cancer,  and  by 
the  early  19508  the  rumors  about  his  dis- 
ease, In  a  day  when  cancer  was  still  an  un- 
printable word,  had  spread  throughout  the 
state  political  grapevine. 

"I'd  get  calls  all  the  time  from  one  editor 
or  another,  who'd  whisper  Into  the  tele- 
phone, 'I  hear  McMahon's  got  cancer.'  Well, 
we  (of  the  press  corps)  pretty  well  knew 
what  was  going  on,  but  I'd  have  to  call  his 
home,  and  his  wife  would  answer,  and  I'd 
have  to  ask  her ...  It  got  so  bad  that  they 
took  one  of  the  secretaries  out  of  the  office 
and  put  her  in  the  house  to  answer  the 
calls . . ." 

After  McMahon  died  while  still  In  offlce 
on  July  28,  1952,  "Mary  (Cronan's  wife  of 
thirty-four  years)  and  I  went  to  the  house 
to  pay  our  respects.  I  rang  the  bell  and  Mrs. 
McMahon  opened  the  door.  She  looked  at 
me  and  smiled.  'Oh,  hello  Carey,'  she  said, 
stepping  back  to  let  us  in.  'Your  story's  In 
there,'  she  said,  pointing  to  her  husband's 
body . .  ." 

Cronan  has  been  well  paid  for  plying  his 
craft  and.  while  he  doesn't  complain  about 
It,  It  seems  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
make  It  financially  solely  on  his  newspaper 
money.  However,  his  family  had  some  money 
which  allowed  him  to  travel  when  he  was 
young,  and  to  be  a  newspaperman  when  he 
was  older. 

Cronan's  mother  died  when  he  was  nine, 
and  he  was  raised  by  his  grandfather  in  a 
house  on  State  Street  in  Bridgeport.  He  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  order  In  Stockbrldge,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  one  year;  worked  on  the 
Bridgeport  Telegram  for  a  few  months  In 
1928  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  traveled  to  Rus- 
sia; went  to  Holy  Cross  College  for  two  years; 
traveled  to  Panama  and  Cuba;  was  assistant 
manager  for  the  Globe  Theater  In  Bridgeport 
("filling  out  Insurance  forms  for  torn  stock- 
Ines");  moved  to  Ireland  in  1932;  toured 
Prance:  back  to  Bridgeport  in  1933;  was  of- 
fered a  Job  on  the  Bridgeport  Post  in  '34.  but 
chose  to  freelance  for  the  Herald  Instead; 
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took  over  the  Herald's  New  Haven  bureau  In 
1038;  moved  to  'WELL  radio  In  Hamden  In 
1S40;  he  Joined  the  army  in  '43,  after  losing 
about  fifty  pounds  to  qualify. 

He  eventually  ended  up  as  an  army  war 
correspondent,  and  was  in  the  front  lines  In 
Oermany,  He  was  with  the  American  unit 
that  captured  the  bridge  at  Remagen,  Oer- 
many. and  a  photograph  taken  there  of 
Cronan  and  other  army  personnel  became 
a  postage  stamp. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
he  went  to  WNHC  radio  in  New  Haven;  he 
later  became  the  first  editor  of  the  Hamden 
Chronicle;  and  on  January  1.  1947,  be  went 
to  Washington  for  the  first  official  time,  as 
secretary  to  freshman  congressman  E31s- 
worth  B.  Foote.  a  Republican  from  North 
Branford.  In  mid- 1948  he  was  given  a  Job 
helping  to  run  the  Selective  Service  program 
In  Connecticut.  And  on  February  1,  1949.  he 
offlcially  began  his  newspaper  career  In 
Washington. 

Now,  thirty  years  later.  Cronan  reports 
only  for  the  Bridgeport  papers,  and  on  a  basi- 
cally part-time  basis.  But  he's  still  a  Con- 
necticut institution  and  very  much  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent. 

"Carey's  still  a  master  storyteller."  accord- 
ing to  Robert  Waters,  the  Hartford  Courant's 
capital  correspondent,  and  a  long-time 
friend  of  Cronan's. 

"Carey  Is  more  a  personality-tyi>e  reporter 
than  an  issues  reporter.  He  wrote,  and  writes, 
the  kind  of  stories  his  editors  and  publish- 
ers wanted  ...  I  think  Carey  is  a  product 
of  his  age  of  newspapering  .  .  .  heavy  on 
personalities  and  heavy  on  what  they  said 
with  a  great  reluctance  to  get  into  anything 
controversial  .  . ." 

Waters  said  some  important  court  cases 
in  the  late  19508  and  early  1960s  limited  the 
ability  of  public  officials  to  sue  newspapers 
for  libel  or  invasion  of  privacy,  and  substan- 
tially changed  the  reporter's  function.  But 
older  reporters,  like  Cronan,  chose  not  to 
change  their  styles. 

"But,"  added  Waters,  "I  can't  think  of  a 
better  pure  writer  than  Carey  Cronan."  And 
Waters  himself  falls  about  halfway  between 
Cronan's  view  of  the  press"  role  and  that  of 
the  contemporary  movement  In  Journalism. 

"Carey  Cronan  should  have  been  fam- 
ous ...  he  should  be  appearing  on  'Agronsky 
&  Company'  and  things  like  that,  but  he's 
not,  and  I  blame  a  lot  of  that  on  his  news- 
papers," according  to  Gerald  McEieman, 
Congressman  Stewart  McKlnney's  press 
secretary. 

McKleman,  who  probably  deals  with  Cro- 
nan more  than  any  other  individual  in  Wash- 
ington since  the  Bridgeport  papers  are  the 
only  ones  in  McKlnney's  district  vrith  repre- 
senUtlon  In  Washington,  said,  "The  Bridge- 
port Post  Just  has  not  given  Carey  the  prom- 
inence he  deserves,  except  on  the  editorial 
page  where,  every  Sunday,  he  gets  his  col- 
umn and  his  picture  In." 

"He  still  calls  me  every  day,"  he  said,  "but 
there's  no  question  he's  been  slowing  down. 
However,  some  things  haven't  changed  Carey 
reports  it  exactly  as  It  happened.  He  doesn't 
try  to  Interpret  It  ...  or  go  beyond  it  .  .  . 
He's  one  of  a  dying  breed.  He's  a  reporter 
Who  reports  what  happened  ...  I  don't  know 
of  any  other." 

So.  If  Voltaire  was  right,  and  history  Is  "a 
witness,  not  a  flatterer,"  then  Carey  Cronan 
IS.  quite  simply,  a  wltnesser.© 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  take 
JWs  week  of  the  62d  Annversary  of 
Ukraine's  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence, it  Is  Important  that  we  remember 
we  aspirations  for  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  aU  nations  which  have  faUen 


under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  imperialism. 
This  concern  is  all  the  more  pressing 
today  in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  danger  that  the 
Soviets  pose  to  other  nations. 

As  we  now  reach  for  a  naticxial  con- 
sensus on  the  need  to  deter  further 
Soviet  aggression,  let  us  recall  that 
Ukrainian  Americans  have  long  warned 
us  of  the  Commimist  threat  to  free  na- 
tions. They  were  right  and  we  should 
acknowledge  it.* 


UJ3.  POPULATION 


•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  cur- 
rent U.S.  Census  Bureau  approximations, 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
as  of  January  1.  1980  Is  221,898,010.  Tills 
represents  an  increase  of  175,878  in  the 
past  month.  It  is  also  an  increase  of 
2,021,692  since  January  1  of  last  year. 

During  the  past  month,  we  have  added 
enough  additional  people  to  almost  fill 
Fresno,  Calif.  And  over  the  past  year,  our 
population  has  increased  enough  to  fill 
the  combined  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Dasrton,  Ohio.* 


TO  MOVE  THE  1980  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
listened  with  care,  respect,  and  concern 
to  President  Carter's  eloquent  address 
last  night.  Many  of  the  thoughts  he  ex- 
pressed are  ones  which  we  share,  many 
of  the  policies  he  proposed,  ones  we  en- 
dorse. To  my  mind,  he  struck  exactly 
the  correct  note  in  respect  to  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  abroad  when  he  said: 

This  situation  demands  careful  thought, 
steady  nerves  and  resolute  action — not  only 
for  this  year,  but  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  of  deliberate  but 
firm  consideration  that  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  and  should  weigh  the  proposals  he 
put  before  us.  One  of  those  proposals — 
before  the  Congress  now — is  that  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  be  urged  to  petition 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
to  relocate  the  1980  games  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that,  failing  such  ac- 
tion or  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the 
invading  Soviet  troops  from  Afghani- 
stan, the  United  States  not  send  a  team 
to  compete  in  the  22d  Olympiad. 

It  is  my  strong  belief — and  I  anticipate 
that  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  it- 
self unfit  to  host  the  Olympic  games.  By 
violating  international  law,  the  sover- 
eignty of  an  independent  state,  the  rights 
of  its  neighbors  and  accepted  standards 
of  decent  conduct,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
flouted  the  rules  which  keep  our  world 
at  peace.  Those  rules  are  also  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Olympic  movement,  which  re- 
ward peaceful,  sportsmanlike  competi- 
tion and  correctly  exalt  fair  play  as  a 
standsj-d  to  be  upheld  by  all  participat- 
ing athletes.  The  Soviet  Union  has  shown 
utter  contempt  for  those  principles.  To 
leave  it  the  honor  of  hosting  the  Olympic 
games,  after  such  conduct,  is  not  only 
to  imprint  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
with  the  stamp  of  international  indif- 
ference; it  is,  by  extension,  to  encourage 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  believe  it  can 


continue  and  extend  its  aggression  with 
impunity. 

I  remember  what  happened  in  1936 
when  Adolf  Hitler,  only  months  after  oc- 
cupying the  Rhineland,  scored  a  world- 
wide propaganda  victory  with  the  Olym- 
pics. When  I  see  what  has  happened  to 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  the  om>ressive 
treatment  being  dealt  out  to  dissidents 
in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  United  States  contribute  to 
giving  the  Russians  a  multibilllon  dollar 
propaganda  victory,  Uke  the  one  scored 
by  the  Nazis.  It  would  be  h'ghly  inappro- 
priate to  hold  these  games  in  Moscow, 
with  the  Soviet  Army  in  occupation  of 
Afghanistan.  Under  such  circumstances, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
should  participate. 

For  these  reasons,  I  deeply  believe  that 
the  United  States,  its  friends,  and  all 
those  who  abhor  aggression  and  are  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  peace  must 
bend  their  efforts  now  to  a  task  that  is 
daimting,  but  not  impossible — the  job  of 
moving  the  Olympic  games  to  a  site 
where  the  rules  of  peaceful  contest,  of 
genuine  sportsmanship  can  be  legiti- 
mately honored  and  advanced.  The  Con- 
gress can  assist — with  "careful  thought," 
as  the  President  urged  on  us — in  flnrtirig 
such  a  site  and  in  facilitating  the  move. 
By  its  siction  it  can  also  encourage  the 
doubters  and  the  timid  in  other  nations 
to  follow  our  lead.  I  urge  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  assist  us  in  finding  a 
workable  solution  to  the  riiiprnmn  cre- 
ated by  the  Soviet  action.  The  task  Is 
not  beyond  the  limits  of  human  ingenu- 
ity. The  sacrifices  entailed  are  not  besrond 
our  means  or  endurance. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  issue  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 28,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4221,  Dirksen 
Senate  OflQce  Building.  At  that  time,  the 
committee  will  be  hearing  testimony 
from  witnesses  representing  the  Govern- 
ment, the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  and 
the  athletic  community.* 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  MUST  SHAKE 
OFF  PARALYSIS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
returns  to  Washington  as  the  free  world 
faces  lawless,  totalitarian  challenges  on 
a  broad  front  around  the  globe.  ¥ix  the 
first  time  since  World  War  n,  Russian 
troops  have  occupied  an  independent, 
sovereign  state.  At  the  same  time  the 
Iranian  hostage  crisis  has  created  a  U.S. 
foreign  policy  paralysis.  This  crisis  now 
seems  to  have  given  the  initiative  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  poised  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  paralysis  by  moving  its 
troops  across  the  Afghan  borders  Into 
Iran  or  Pakistan. 

American  inaction  is  due  to  a  loss  of 
diplomatic  credibility  and  military  capa- 
bility that  have  evolved  over  several 
years.  We  must  start  now  to  renew  our 
power  and  presence.  The  Immediate 
crisis  began,  however,  with  the  fall  of 
the  Shah  and  his  replacement  by  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Khomeini's  regime 
has  been  so  isolated  geopolltically  that 
this  Senator  now  fears  the  possibility  of 
a  Soviet  attack,  including  the  possible 
seizure  of  Iran's  oil  fields.  With  the  im- 
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perative  of  the  energy  problem  it  just 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  our  gestures  of 
boycotting  the  Olympics  or  putting  a  se- 
lective embargo  in  place  will  be  enough 
to  deter  Soviet  aggression. 

QUESTIONS  ICUST  BE  ANSWERED 

A  number  of  disturbing  questions  con- 
cerning the  entire  Iranian  crisis  begin- 
ning with  the  Shah's  fall  to  the  present 
hostage  situation  have  been  raised.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  has  the  duty  to  investi- 
gate these  Issues  and  to  give  us  answers. 
Too  much  is  at  stake  here  to  continue 
the  know-nothing  policy  of  silence, 
which  has  muzzled  all  of  us  since  the 
Embassy  was  seized  on  November  4. 
Hearings  must  be  held  to  investigate  the 
situation  surrounding  the  crisis.  The 
basic  issue  has  been  raised,  by  many  in- 
cluding Gen.  Alexander  Haig,  former 
NATO  Chief,  and  the  Shah  himself,  that 
the  United  States  may  bear  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disintegration  of 
Iran. 

■nils  question  must  be  fully  explored 
now,  even  as  we  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
instability,  because  it  appears  many  of 
our  administration's  decisionmakers  may 
have  been  guilty  of  major  misjudgments 
which  relate  to  the  present  situation.  If 
this  is  true  they  are  not  fit  to  continue 
to  direct  our  foreign  policy.  Hearings  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
be  held  to  investigate  these  questions: 

Did  the  U.S.  Government  actively  in- 
terfere in  and  deliberately  bring  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Shah  in  January 
1979,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  Kho- 
meini? The  issue  is  whether  General 
Haig's  assistant.  General  Huyser,  was 
dispatched  to  Iran  in  the  fall  of  1978,  in 
order  to  speak  to  the  military  that  were 
loyal  to  the  Shah  and  neutralize  their 
eflect  if  a  revolution  were  to  occur.  Gen- 
eral Haig  has  indicated  this  to  be  true 
though  the  administration  has  insisted 
that  Huyser's  mission  was  to  merely  pre- 
vent a  coup. 

The  Shah  has  claimed  during  an  in- 
terview with  David  Frost,  that  American 
oil  companies  "dragged  their  feet"  in 
failing  to  complete  contracts  for  Iranian 
oil,  and  the  oil  companies  plotted  to 
overthrow  him  with  the  aid  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  oil  supply  and  drive  up  prices. 

There  is  also  the  need  to  investigate 
the  issue  of  several  warning  notes  sent 
by  the  charge  d'affaires  in  Tehran, 
Bruce  Loingen,  from  July  1979,  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  a  seizure  of  our  Em- 
bassy if  the  Shah  was  brought  here  and 
the  possible  taking  of  American  hostages. 
Thus,  the  issue  of  the  Shahs  illness  was 
raised  3  montlis  before  he  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  on  October  22, 
ostensibly  for  "medical  treatment." 

These  issues  and  the  strange  and  in- 
explicable behavior  of  our  Government 
since  the  Shah's  fall,  raise  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  role  of  our  Government 
in  bringing  about  Khomeini's  rise  to 
power. 

These  are  serious  allegations  which 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  But  I  think 
that  we  should  begin  to  look  at  all  pos- 
sible scenarios.  The  Shahs  overthrow 
has  directly  led  us  to  the  present  crisis  in 
Iran,  and  in  tiom  precipitated  great  In- 


stability in  our  Middle  East  oil  supply 
situation  and  the  geopoUtical  stability 
of  that  area. 

A  DECADE  OF  CHALLENGE 

As  we  enter  the  1980's  we  see  insta- 
bility and  the  potential  for  radical,  vio- 
lent change  everywhere.  The  danger  to 
American  world  interests  caused  by  this 
instability  is  our  foremost  security  prob- 
lem, and  the  Russians  stand  ready  to  act 
as  the  catalyst  or  agent  provocateur  to 
precipitate  violence,  rebellion,  and 
change.  If  the  United  States  seeks  to 
stopgap  the  weaknesses  in  regional  se- 
curity everywhere  around  the  globe  by 
propping  up  military  dictatorships  or  by 
making  military  alliances  with  illegiti- 
mate governments,  the  tide  of  change 
will  eventually  sweep  over  us.  Such 
temporary  expedients  cannot  succeed 
over  the  long  term,  as  recent  events 
have  shown  in  Nicaragua.  Iran,  and 
Afghanistan.  Wholesale  transfers  of 
military  equipment  to  governments 
without  widespread  popular  support 
does  not  reach  the  roots  of  the  instabil- 
ity rampant  in  the  Third  World. 

Before  we  can  approach  the  problem 
we  must  be  sure  of  our  own  goals.  We 
must  know  where  our  security  Interest 
lies  and  what  our  foreign  policy  goals 
are.  We  cannot  vacillate  between  rhet- 
oric and  directionless  leadership.  The 
United  States  must  once  again  begin 
to  articulate  on  a  bipartisan  scale,  a 
defense  policy. 

I  am  no  believer  in  cyclical  history,  but 
it  is  still  appropriate  to  note  that  Rome 
fell  when  it  started  hiring  people  to  fight 
its  battles  for  it.  Massive  arms  transfers 
will  not  be  enough  in  the  long  run,  es- 
pecially to  governments  whose  mandate 
comes  from  a  coup  and  the  suspension  of 
elections.  A  strong  American  presence 
in  all  areas  of  crisis  and  strategic  inter- 
est to  the  United  States  is  a  necessity. 
This  may  mean  a  U.S.  fleet  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  bases  in  Kenya,  Egypt,  or 
Oman,  or  merely  a  massive,  long-range 
airlift  capability.  If  the  formula  is  un- 
clear, the  predicament  is  certain:  Right 
now  we  do  not  have  enough  of  any  of 
those  alternatives. 

NET   REASSESSMENT 

We  should  be  reevaluating  the  entire 
spectrum  of  our  relations  with  Russia, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  Afghan  in- 
vasion but  in  order  to  assess  what  our 
approach  ought  to  be  in  all  areas  over 
the  long  term,  in  light  of  the  reawakened 
comprehension  of  inimical  Russian  aims. 
Last  August  to  help  in  the  evaluation 
of  SALT  n.  I  called  for  a  national  stra- 
tegic and  military  net  assessment  to  in- 
tegrate with  our  defense  planning  and 
foreign  policy  goals.  Recently  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  pro- 
posed a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Now  that  SALT  has 
been  postponed,  the  right  atmosphere 
for  such  an  assessment — free  of  the  pro- 
or  con-SALT  rhetoric — is  here.  The 
whole  range  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  considered,  in- 
cluding economic,  cultural,  and  tech- 
nological ties. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  reassess  our  policy 
in  linkage,  and  refuse  to  grant  Russia 
the  benefits  of  detente,  such  as  tech- 


nology transfer,  commercial  bank 
credits,  and  the  touted  benefits  of  a 
SALT  treaty,  until  we  see  a  halt  in  Rus- 
sian imperialism  aroimd  the  globe.  This 
is  not  to  say  we  want  to  return  to  the 
cold  war  or  sever  all  avenues  of  com- 
munication with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  must  send  a  message, 
however,  a  message  that  will  be  effective 
and  clearly  understood:  America  will 
not  continue  to  stand  idly  by  while  our 
national  interests  are  subverted  or  com- 
promised.* 


THE  HOSTAGES  IN  IRAN 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Iran,  which  was  pid>- 
lished  in  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
of  December  1.  1979.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Will  Stand  Where  Iran  Was  If  Hostages 
Hurt 
(By  Philip  M.  Lenud) 

I  am  wrlUiig  this  article  for  all  Amerloana 
and  e^>eclally  blacks.  We  are  at  a  terrible 
point  of  moral,  historical  and  legal  confusion 
about  right  and  wrong  In  the  Iranian  situa- 
tion and  attitudes  toward  our  country. 

We  can  destroy  ourselves  most  effectively 
by  loading  tons  of  guilt  and  self-incrimina- 
tion upon  ourselves  becaxise  others  condemn 
ua  and  place  responsibility  for  all  the  world's 
troubles  on  the  United  States. 

Here  and  there  I  hear  people  succumbing 
to  loud  proclamations  that  America  may 
really  be  satanlc.  Not  so. 

We  did  not  have  a  bridle  and  ropes  on  the 
government  of  Iran,  nor  its  shah.  And  surely 
enough  of  Its  people  supported  him  for  dec- 
ades, for  he  stayed  In  power.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  success,  power  and  ability  have 
always  been  reeented  and  hated. 

But  let's  have  some  facts  on  why  the  Aya- 
tollah  RuhoUah  Khomeini   Is   wrong: 

The  historical  development  of  diplomatic 
Immunity  since  the  dawn  bf  civilization. 

The  world-wide  development  of  democratic 
governments  and  their  struggle  with  theo- 
cratic states  or  religious  governments  and 
our  western  concept  of  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

Stemming  from  these  concepts  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Integrity  of  sovereign  states. 
This,  along  with  diplomatic  immunity,  has 
for  centuries  been  accepted  as  international 
law  by  all  civilized  nations. 

Diplomatic  Immunity  Is  the  understand- 
ing that  those  who  serve  their  governments 
in  foreign  nations  shall  be  Immune  from 
harm  and  danger  In  the  carrying  out  of  their 
duties.  In  Its  historic  development,  even 
semi-savage  nations  and  races  exercised 
honor  and  sanity  and  gave  these  diplomats 
or  messengers  safety.  Even  when  It  was  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  possibility  for  com- 
promise and  negotiations,  the  diplomat  or 
messenger  was  allowed  to  return  with  that 
message,  unharmed  and   unmolested. 

In  ancient  Babylon,  Egypt,  China  and  In- 
dia, we  find  diplomatic  Immimlty  at  work. 
The  Chou  Dynasty  of  China  (770-256  B.C.) 
and  the  Qreek  city  states  from  800  to  100 
B.C.  had  highly  developed  systems  respect- 
ing the  work  of  diplomats  ani  envoys. 

I  am  not  saying  that  during  the  early 
stages  of  diplomatic  Immunity  that  all 
things  were  done  with  the  highest  scruples. 
Man  has  never  been  a  paragon  of  principles. 
However,  diplomatic  Immunity  has  rarely 
been  violated  in  modern  times. 

As  trade  and  commerce  increased,  nations 
established  permanent  missions,  legations  or 
embassies.  Prom  this  came  the  principle  of 
extra-terrltorlallty  which  is  the  act  of  legally 
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transferring  a  portion  of  land  to  another 
country  and  giving  that  land  Immunity  from 
ill  local  laws. 

The  embassy  now  occupied  by  the  Iranian 
students  is  American  property  by  signed 
agreement  and  accepted  international  law. 
Its  takeover  is,  If  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment, an  invasion  of  America.  It  Is  an  act  of 
war. 

Cardinal  Mlndszensty  of  Poland,  under  per- 
secution and  fearing  arrest,  sought  safety  In 
the  American  E^mbassy.  Even  that  communist 
government  dared  not  Invade  the  sanctity 
of  American  soil. 

Anastoza  Somoza  is  accused  of  having  been 
a  murderous  and  corrupt  dictator.  He  was 
overthrown  and  now  lives  In  Florida.  Has 
anyone  in  Nicaragua  violently  seized  the 
American  Embassy  to  demand  his  return? 

Robert  Vesco  now  resides  in  Costa  Rica.  He 
Is  wanted  In  the  U.S.  on  charges  of  fraud  and 
embezzlement.  Our  Justice  Department  has 
requested  that  Vesco  be  returned  for  trial,  but 
Costa  Rica  has  refused.  Why  has  the  U.S.  not 
sent  a  band  of  students  from  Qeorgetown 
University  to  occupy  the  Costa  Rican  Em- 
bassy? 

The  infamous  Idl  Amln  now  resides  In 
Libya.  Why  have  Ugandan  students  not  oc- 
cupied some  Libyan  Embassy  until  Amln  re- 
turns for  trial? 

There  are  two  answers — the  sovereign  In- 
tegrity of  states  and  the  principle  of  diplo- 
matic Immunity.  The  sovereign  integrity  of 
states  means  that  every  state  writes  its  own 
laws  and  that  no  other  state  shall  have  the 
right  or  authority  to  demand  that  Its  laws 
be  respected  and  obeyed  In  another  state. 

For  blacks  in  America,  the  integrity  of 
sovereign  states  aided  runaway  slaves  In  the 
years  before  the  ClvU  War.  Some  were  even 
accused  of  murder,  but  once  they  crossed  the 
Mason-DUon  Line,  the  sovereignty  of  those 
states  was  respected  and  no  one  in  the  South 
rounded  up  the  runaway  slave's  family  to 
hold  as  hostages  with  death  threats. 

Khomeini  is  wrong.  He  te  out  of  tune  with 
the  civilized  catalyst  of  history.  He  Is  a 
Persian  mummy  awakening  from  his  fifth 
cenutry  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber.  Khomeini 
Is  a  religious  psychotic,  suffering  from  il- 
lusions of  grandeur  and  demanding  that  the 
world  and  Ood  immediately  elect  him  Ood  by 
acclamation. 

He  is  so  drowned  In  Islam  that  he  is 
not  able  to  grasp  the  vastness  of  Ood 
and  Islam's  relatlonshios  to  other  faiths  and 
cultures.  Khomeini  told  us  what  he  wanted 
last  month  when  he  said.  "Soon  all  the 
world  will  be  Islamic."  This  is  the  principle 
of  monolithic  world  domination,  no  different 
from  that  of  Karl  Marx  and  the  Communist 
Manifesto.  Khomeini,  however,  will  be  Ood 
and  the  state. 

With  all  our  Christian  and  seciUar  prin- 
ciples giving  sacredness  to  human  life,  what 
do  we  do  when  a  man  goes  berserk  and  stands 
•top  the  Empire  State  Building  and  starts 
footing  people?  We  show  our  love  for 
bumanltv  by  ridding  it  of  one  man. 

Khomeini  is  wrong  legally,  morally,  re- 
ligiously and  rationally.  He  Is  on  the  road 
to  destroying  the  mindless  people  who  follow 
uiin. 

Khomeini  called  for  American  blacks  to 
stand  against  their  country  and  Christianity 
and  for  Islam. 

I  should  like  to  Inform  Khomeini  that 
proportionately,  blacks  are  the  most  learned 
people  in  America  and  we  have  Just  been 
ireed  from  one  system  of  civil  slavery.  Why 
would  we  want  his  system  of  religious  slavery 
wnich  is  worse  as  it  claims  divine  sanction? 

I  should  like  to  tell  him  this  is  our  home, 
weve  been  closer  to  the  land,  dirt  and  soil 

beJnt.fff  A™*""**:*^  '^e  love  It.  There  are 
Deautiful  people  here  of  all  colors,  condi- 
tions and  creeds. 

.P^.''""''!*  **  ***'*  problems.  But  we  are 
certain  that  we  have  the  best  system, 
mechanism  and  tools  to  resolve  them  with 


I  assure  Khomeini  that  he  will  receive  no 
aid  and  comfort  from  American  blacks  for 
his  form  of  slavery. 

Finally,  the  hostages.  Khomeini  should 
know  that  the  majority  of  American  blacks 
are  intelligent  ChrUtians  and  that  they  are 
horrified  that  our  white  fellow  Americans 
are  being  Illegally  held  and  threatened  in 
Iran.  He  has  done  more  to  bring  us  together 
than  any  foreigner  in  history.  We  support 
and  expect  our  country  to  protect  its  In- 
tegrity and  defend  Its  people.  And  If  the  need 
comes,  we  will  be  on  the  front  line. 

Khomeini  asked  black  Americans  to  take 
a  stand  for  the  creed  under  which  he  U 
holding  our  brother  Americans  and  threaten- 
ing to  massacre  them.  My  answer  Is  we  are 
ready  to  stand.  If  they  are  harmed,  where 
Iran  was.4 


GROWTH  OP  INDUSiniAL 
COMPETITION 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  significant  eco- 
nomic features  of  the  1970's  was  the 
growth  of  industrial  competition 
throughout  the  world.  Whereas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1970's  the  United  States 
stood  virtually  unchallenged  in  the  world 
market,  we  have  seen  the  emergence  of 
Western  European  countries,  Japan  and 
numerous  other  nations  as  bona  fide  com- 
petitors. All  too  often,  we  find  foreign 
businesses  offering  products  of  equal 
value  at  lower  prices. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  this 
has  been  the  relatively  slow  growth  in 
American  productivity.  Most  economic 
analysts  peg  that  growth  at  between  1 
tol.5  percent  per  year.  At  any  rate,  com- 
pared with  Japan  or  West  Germany.  It 
is  low.  And  it  is  reflected  throughout  our 
economy  in  our  inflation  rate,  unemploy- 
ment rate,  trade  deflcit  and  gross  na- 
tional product. 

The  need  for  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween labor  and  management  is  clearly 
spelled  out  in  an  article  by  Betty  South- 
ard Murphy,  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  published  in  the 
January  1980  issue  of  "Personnel  Jour- 
nal." As  Ms.  Murphy  demonstrates,  un- 
less labor  and  management  agree  on  the 
problem  facing  us  all,  we  face  further 
erosion  of  our  economic  vitality. 

The  article  follows: 
"The  Past  Is  Prolocob" — Builoing  Better 
Industrial  Relations  in  the  '80s 
(By  Betty  Southard  Murphy) 

A  new  decade  began  on  January  Ist.  Of 
course,  we  don't  yet  know  If  It  Is  the  start  of 
the  eager  '80s,  the  egregious  '80s  or  the 
empty  '80s,  or  if  the  next  10  years  wlU  be 
any  better  than  the  last  10  years.  We  do 
know  that  employee  relations  will  play  a  big 
part  In  the  success  or  failure  of  working 
America  In  the  decade  ahead. 

I  could  say,  without  contradiction  from 
anyone,  that  the  '80s  will  produce  more  prob- 
lems, more  opportunities,  more  changes  and 
more  challenges  in  the  area  of  labor  manage- 
ment relations  than  ever  before,  a  truism 
which  can  t)e  applied  to  any  particular  time. 
But  I  will  also  point  out  that  engraved  into 
the  front  of  the  Archives  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Is  the  famous  legend,  "The  past 
Is  prologue."  And  historians  since  Herodotus 
have  repeated  that  to  understand  the  future, 
we  must  understand  the  past. 

Well,  we  have  seen  the  past,  and  we  have 
seen  labor-management  relations  deteriorate 
in  the  past  few  years.  We  have  seen  the 
struggle  over  common-situs  picketing,  not 


once,  but  twice  recently.  We  have  seen  the 
struggle  over  minimum  wage  legislation,  the 
struggle  over  Davis-Bacon,  and  the  strag- 
gle— the  big  struggle — over  the  labor  law  re- 
form legislation  In  1978. 

All  this  struggle  has  caused  a  breach  be- 
tween labor  and  management  which  is  not 
yet  bridged.  Since  we've  seen  this  division 
occur,  I  hope  the  words  of  Herodotus  will 
sink  in  and  that  we  learn  something  from 
our  recent  past. 

TRIPARTITE   COOFSRATXOH 

Now  that  we  are  entering  a  new  decade, 
let  us  try  to  adopt  new  methods  of  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management  and 
government,  for  the  three  parties  must  be 
allies,  not  adversaries.  The  United  States  Is 
the  only  large  industrial  country  where  the 
government  is  constantly  In  an  adTersarlal 
role  toward  busmess  and  labor.  Certainly, 
this  should  stop. 

For  over  three  years  I  have  been  urging 
tripartite  cooperation  again  by  labor,  man- 
agement and  government  to  identify  the  is- 
sues which  this  coxintry  will  face  as  we  move 
into  the  21st  century. 

We  all  know,  generally,  what  lies  ahead. 
You  dont  have  to  be  a  Nostradamus  to 
propheslze  that  1080  Itself  wlU  bring  even 
greater  Inflation  unless  Dr.  John  Dunlop  can 
work  a  miracle  to  control  It.  If  he  cant  do 
it,  no  one  can.  We  accept  the  fact  that  1S80 
will  present  more  economic  problems,  more 
unemployment  problems,  and  more  problems 
of  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  We  accept  It: 
now  what? 

SETTING    PRIORITIBS 

Containing  inflation  must  obviously  be  one 
of  our  top  national  priorities.  We  also  know 
that  problems  over  imports  will  persist  In  the 
'80's.  George  Meany  has  warned  that  the 
United  States  is  on  Its  way  to  becoming  a 
service  country — cm  exporter  of  technology 
and  services.  Unless  something  Is  done  to 
change  the  present  trend,  we  might  have  to 
import  all  of  our  steel  and  heavy  eqiUpment, 
as  weU  as  our  energy. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  two  fastest  grow- 
ing unions  in  the  United  States,  youll  see 
that  they  are  both  m  service  industries.  I 
refer,  of  course  to  the  American  Federation 
of  State  and  Municipal  Employees,  headed  by 
Jerry  Wurf,  and  the  United  Pood  and  Com- 
mercial Workers  Union,  headed  by  Bill  Wynn. 
Each  of  these  unions  has  over  one  million 
members  amd  is  still  growing.  Our  industrial 
unions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  members  on  layoff. 

The  causes  for  this  are  many. 

One  cause  Is  our  foreign  trade  policy.  Over 
the  past  30  years,  the  nature  and  voltune  of 
our  foreign  Investment  have  undergone 
great  changes.  Before  World  War  II,  foreign 
Investment  was  primarily  a  means  of  ensur- 
ing a  supply  of  raw  materials  for  the  Invest- 
ing/headquarters, country.  But  after  the 
war,  the  growth  of  direct  foreign  Investment 
outran  the  growth  In  international  trade, 
and  Investment  in  natural  resources  per  se 
was  replaced  by  foreign  Investment  In  the 
means  of  production — ^the  Indiutrtal  plants 
themselves. 

The  main  vehicle  for  this  direct  Investment 
has  been,  of  course,  the  multinational  cor- 
poration. With  an  annual  trade  deflcit  of 
•28  to  t32  billion  dollars  a  year  during 
the  last  3  years,  we  go  Into  the  '80b  with 
the  realization  that  American  Industry  and 
American  workers  have  been  hit,  <md  hit 
hard.  Not  too  long  ago,  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  announced  that 
■more  than  2  million  U.S.  Jobs"  have  been 
lost  from  1970  to  1977  due  to  imports.'  They 


<  Betty  Southard  Murphy,  "Multinational 
Corporations  and  Free  Coordinated  Transi- 
tional Bargaining:  An  Alternative  to  Protec- 
tionism?" Labor  Law  Jo%imal,  October  1977, 
p.  635. 
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also  warned  that  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  over 
5,000  American  Jobs  a  week  are  being  lost  to 
Imports. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  problems  we  face. 
The  next  decade  may  well  be  the  egregious 
or  empty  '80s,  but  It  doesn't  have  to  be  that 
way.  A  new  decade  U  not  Ipso  facto  a  better 
time  or  a  worse  time.  I  suppose  If  I  had  to 
choose  one  key  word  for  the  1980s,  it  would 
be  productivity — raising  productivity  in  or- 
der to  achieve  real  gains  for  workers  and 
Investors. 

FUOEITY  NT7MBR  ONE 

The  decline  In  productllvity — the  amount 
of  goods  and  services  produced  by  an  In- 
dividual— has  contributed  to  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  to  our  ever-rising  inflation. 
While  the  United  States  remains  the  most 
productive  nation  in  absolute  terms,  our 
annual  rate  of  growth  between  1967  and 
19T7  was  only  1.5  percent,  down  from  3.2 
percent  for  the  previous  period.  If  our  pro- 
ductivity rate  over  the  past  10  years  had 
increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the  previous 
decade,  the  United  States  would  have  added 
$100  blUlon  more  to  its  real  gross  national 
product.' 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  decrease  in  productivity.  These 
include  changes  in  the  industrial  composi- 
tion of  our  economy,  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties in  capital  formation,  the  increasing 
amount  of  government  regiilation  and  money 
spent  to  comply  with  regulation,  investments 
necessary  to  abate  pollution,  and  the  decreas- 
ing amount  of  money  spent  for  research 
and  development. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Americans  are  de- 
manding better  air,  cleaner  water,  better 
education,  better  health  and  welfare.  We 
want  these  worthwhile  objectives,  enren 
thou^  we  know  that  raising  taxes  to  achieve 
them  does  not  add  to  productivity. 

Although  there  are  many  ways  to  improve 
productivity,  getting  people  "to  work  hard- 
er" Is  not  the  objective.  It's  true  that  workers 
need  to  be  trained  In  the  best  way  to  do 
their  Jobs  and  to  do  their  Jobs  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  with  greater  effectiveness.  But 
We  also  face  a  great  need  to  modernize  Amer- 
ican factories  and  equipment.  Better  and 
more  efficient  machinery  is  imperative,  as  is 
a  more  realistic  trade  program. 

For  every  American  automobile  sold  In 
Japan,  100  Japanese  automobiles  are  sold  in 
the  United  States.  Prom  1970  to  1973,  Japan's 
producUvity  gain  was  9.6  percent,  while  the 
United  States'  gain  was  only  3.4.' 

Every  industrial  country  U  trying  today  to 
increase  its  rate  of  productivity.  In  Sweden, 
for  example,  the  trade  unions  have  under- 
taken this  as  one  of  their  main  objectives. 
Either  we  in  the  United  States  must  find 
better  ways  of  doing  quality  work  at  less 
cost,  or  we  must  accept  a  situation  where 
the  federal  government  will  be  compelled  to 
buy  products  and  then  dump  them  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  because  we  can't  sell  them  at 
home  or  abroad.  But  even  that  won't  last 
very  long  if  you've  seen  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
lately — it's  already  full  of  Junk. 

IMTKRNATIONAI.     LESSONS 

Barring  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  solution, 
there  is  another  one.  And  that  is  for  labor 
and  management  to  get  together  to  work  out 
means  of  increasing  productivity,  the  quality 
of  products  and  the  quality  of  life  at  the 
work  place.  And  so  I  believe  that  productiv- 
ity will  and  should  become  the  watchword 
for  the  "808. 

From  this  decision  might  flow  more  dls- 


•  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Daily  La- 
bor Report.  January  4.  1978,  p.  A  1-2. 

•"The  Productivity  Oovemment,"  The 
Conference  Board  Record.  February  1976.  See 
also  James  D.  Hodgson,  "Japan's  Production 
Machine:  Unexcelled  But  Not  Unerring," 
Finance  Magazine.  June  1977,  p.  17. 


cussions  on  codetermlnatlon,  the  inclusion 
of  workers  in  corporate  decision  making. 
Without  endorsing  or  rejecting  the  concept 
of  codetermlnatlon,  I  point  out  that  It  is,  of 
course,  widespread  In  western  Europe. 

Here,  the  United  Auto  Workers — which  fre- 
quently sets  collective-bargaining  prece- 
dents— placed  codetermlnatlon  on  the  table 
in  dealing  with  the  flnancially  troubled 
Chrysler  Corporation.  The  newspaper  reports 
indicate  that  the  United  Auto  Workers  are 
not  seeking  a  dominant  role  on  Chrysler's 
board,  but  are  trying  to  assure  that  the  In- 
terests of  workers  "will  be  put  up  front,  side 
by  side  with  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  corporation,  when  decisions  are  made." ' 

In  addition,  I  think  we  are  going  to  hear 
more  about  motivation  In  the  '808.  Some  of 
us  laugh  at  the  Japanese  when  we  read  that 
a  shift  going  on  the  Job  in  Japan  applauds 
the  shift  leaving  the  Job.  But  when  you  ex- 
amine it.  the  practice  is  not  really  something 
to  laugh  about.  The  Japanese  are  highly  mo- 
tivated— their  Increase  in  productivity 
clearly  demonstrates  that.  And  the  Japanese 
appreciate  and  understand  the  dignity  of 
work.  The  shift  leaving  the  plant,  having 
done  its  Job  well  and  having  produced  a 
high-quality  product,  is  deserving  of  ap- 
plause. So  I  believe  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment should  get  together  to  find  out  how 
American  workers  can  be  motivated — that's 
motivated,  not  brainwashed — to  do  a  better 
Job  and,  to  understand  why  they  should. 

We  also  go  into  the  1980s  with  plans  for 
more  automation.  Automation  brings  with  it 
all  of  those  people-oriented  problems  that 
started  with  the  first  Ford  Motor  Company 
assembly  line  many  years  ago.  For  example, 
in  the  paper  industry  Just  10  years  ago,  a 
good-sized  paper  plant  employed  3,000  peo- 
ple or  more.  Today,  an  automated  plant  takes 
less  than  300  employees,  and  these  are  pri- 
marily engineers  and  technicians,  not  rank- 
and-file  factory  workers.  We  have  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  unemployment  caused 
by  more  automation  and  with  changes  In  the 
way  our  work  is  done. 

There  will  be  more  flexible  work  schedules 
and  more  part-time  employment  in  the  '808. 
This  is  particularly  beneficial  to  women 
workers,  who  frequently  have  other  demands 
on  their  time.  (Former  HEW  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  two-people/one  Job  concept.  I  know,  be- 
cause I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Secretary's  Committ<>e  on  the  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  of  Women,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  proposals  we  made,  which  he  adopted. 
The  fact  that  this  benefited  women  workers 
was  absolutely  Intentional.) 

So  there  will  be  more  flextime  in  the  '80s. 
more  Job  sharing,  more  participatory  man- 
agement, more  management-by-objectlves 
projects  and,  I  hope,  more  Joint  productivity 
committees. 

THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  INrLUENCE 

The  1980s  will  also  see  changes  In  demog- 
raphy. Older  people  will  work  longer.  There 
will  be  fewer  early  retirements  due  to  infla- 
tion. There  will  be  more  people  In  the  work 
force,  and  maybe  less  work. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  me- 
dian age  of  our  population  will  be  31.5  In 
1985.  Considering  workers  to  be  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  65,  this  means  that  about  61 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  In  the  work  force  in  1985. 
That's  high. 

We  are  definitely  going  to  have  problems 
of  unemployment,  particularly  for  luisklUed 
workers.  In  the  first  75  years  of  this  century, 
vmskilled  workers  could  be  employed  In  great 
numbers  in  factories,  restaurants  and 
throughout  industrial  and  construction 
America.  This  Is  no  longer  true. 

*  "Corporate  Board  Sets  Goal  of  United 
Auto  Workers,"  The  Washington  Post,  Octo- 
ber 15.  1979. 


But  the  question  Is,  of  course,  what's  going 
to  happen  to  our  unskilled  workers  who  are 
also  in  the  lower  economic  wage-eamlng 
sector  of  our  company?  Are  we  Just  going  to 
accept  it — Increase  their  welfare  paymenti 
and  let  it  go  at  that?  Or  are  we  going  to  find 
a  way  to  give  American  citizens  the  dignity 
of  work  for  wages? 

BETTER   AND  MORE  REALISTIC  COOPERATION 

If  we  say  the  answer  to  unemployment 
lies  in  welfare,  we  are  going  to  end  up  losing 
our  democracy.  Although  running  a  paper 
plant  with  only  engineers  and  skilled  trades 
is  more  productive,  it  also  creates  obvious 
problems.  Labor  and  management  looking  to 
the  next  decade  will  have  to  address  them- 
selves more  seriously,  not  only  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Inflation  or  stagflation,  but  also  to 
the  problems  of  the  unemployed.  The  gov- 
ernment, no  matter  how  well  meaning,  can- 
not do  it  alone. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  my  belief 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  and 
more  rewarding  life  ahead,  we  need  better 
and  more  realistic  cooperation  between  la- 
bor, management  and  the  government.  La- 
bor's goal,  with  which  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment, is  to  Improve  the  economic  position 
of  employees  they  represent.  Management's 
goal,  with  which  I  axn  also  in  total  agree- 
ment, is  to  produce  a  quality  product  at  the 
lowest  realistic  cost.  These  two  goals  are  not 
Inapposite.  Indeed,  each  side  should  perhaps 
adopt  the  other's  credo  as  the  best  way  of 
achieving  its  own  primary  goal. 

In  other  words,  management  should  dedi- 
cate Itself  to  improving  its  employees'  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  unions  should  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  finding  better  ways  of 
producing  top-quality  products  at  competi- 
tive cost.  Both  sides  must  realize  that  tbey 
need  each  other  and  start  cooperating  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.a 


OCS  DRILLING  PROTECTIONS  ON 
THE  GEORGES  BANK 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  Senators  Weicker,  Cohin 
and  others  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
S.  2119,  the  Georges  Bank  Protection  Act 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy.  The  bill 
establishes  specific  drilling  safeguards 
for  OCS  oil  and  gas  development  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut  in  the  rich  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Georges  Bank. 

As  in  any  frontier  OCS  area,  but  par- 
ticularly in  Alaska  and  the  Georges  Bank, 
there  is  a  special  need  to  prepare  drilling 
requirements  which  protect  the  fragile 
and,  in  some  cases,  only  slightly  known 
marine  environment.  While  I  would  not 
halt  OCS  sales  in  frontier  areas,  I  do 
believe  that  safety  and  pollution  preven- 
tion must  be  priority  concerns  and  that 
rigid  requirements  of  OCS  lessees  and 
drilling  operators  must  be  made. 

The  Georges  Bank  Protection  Act, 
S.  2119,  with  a  few  minor  changes  which 
I  will  recommend,  insures  that  reason- 
able environmental  protections  and 
safety  precautions  will  become  sui  inte- 
gral part  of  drilling  operations  on  the 
Georges  Bank. 

Of  course  it  may  occur  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  drilling  re- 
quirements such  as  those  in  S.  2119 
should  be  included  in  the  permits  issued 
imder  the  general  protective  authority 
provided  the  Department  in  existing  law 
and  spelled  out  in  the  lease  stipulations. 
In  that  event  legislation  would  probably 
not  be  necessary. 
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In  any  event,  it  is  important  to  stress 
the  positive  safety  and  environmental 
record  of  OCS  development  over  the 
years.  The  1969  blowout  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel  has  taught  us  much 
about  the  need  for  vigilance  in  OCS  pro- 
tection and  tough  drilling  standards.  The 
Campeche  Bay  blowout  off  Mexico's  Gulf 
Coast,  for  example,  could  not  have  hap- 
pened in  U.S.  waters,  and  the  over- 
whelming probability.  95.5  percent  ac- 
cording to  Interior's  EIS,  is  that  no  sig- 
nificant spill  will  occur  on  the  Georges 
Bank.  Our  drilling  requirements  are  far 
more  exacting  and  protective,  and  our 
lessees  and  operators  have  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  their  imple- 
mentation. Expert  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Energy  Committee  last  session 
agree  in  this  assessment. 

I  have  three  recommendations  which 
I  feel  would  improve  the  Georges  Bank 
Protection  Act:  First,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  be  able  to  act  with- 
out the  Administrator  of  NOAA  in  de- 
termining certain  exemptions  from  barg- 
ing drill  muds  and  cuttings.  The  Secre- 
tary has  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
consult  with  NOAA  concerning  metero- 
logical  conditions  which  may  make  barg- 
ing too  hazardous  and  concerning  pol- 
lutants from  drilling  operations  affecting 
our  Nation's  fisheries.  But  to  require  the 
Interior  Secretary  to  make  decisions  with 
the  Administrator  of  NOAA  in  the  areas 
of  disposal  methods  for  drilling  muds 
and  cuttings  and  reinjection  of  forma- 
tion waters  presumes  an  expertise  which 
NOAA  does  not  have.  Second,  the  com- 
position of  biological  task  force  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  to  monitor  the  effects  of 
oil  and  gas  activity  on  Georges  Bank 
flsh  populations  should  certainly  Include 
a  representative  of  the  industry's  envi- 
ronmental scientists.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  could  appoint  this  member, 
and  this  addition  would  increase  the  task 
force  size  to  seven.  Third,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  biological  task  force  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  ad- 
visory, like  all  other  existing  secretarial 
advisory  boards,  and  not  compulsory. 
The  Secretary's  responsibility  m  manag- 
ing the  OCS  and  Its  resources  is  broader 
than  the  range  of  concerns  of  the  task 
force  which,  by  design,  takes  a  much 
narrower  view  in  making  assessments. 
The  Secretary  cannot  be  bound  by  such 
a  narrow  view. 

I  have  heard  several  other  potential 
problems  with  the  proposed  Georges 
Bank  Protection  Act.  but  I  am  not  sure 
at  this  time  of  their  significance.  They 
can  be  addressed  during  hearings  on  the 
MU.  One.  for  example,  is  that  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Drilling  Con- 
tractors, which  has  noted  that  the  cost 
Of  barging  drilling  muds  and  cuttings 
&way  frcMn  the  area  of  operation  may 
equal  the  cost  of  drUUng  muds.  That  is 
barging  might  be  double  the  existing 
costs  without  significantly  reducing  any 
•averse  impacts.  A  more  general  critique 
of  the  biU  has  concluded  that  the  legisla- 
tion prejudges  the  need  for  barging  be- 
'°™  Research  has  indicated  that  harm 
Will  be  done  and  that  this  prejudgment 
may  unnecessarily  limit  the  Secretary's 
nexlbiUty  in  managing  OCS  leasing  and 
operations.  Certainly  concerns  such  as 


these  can  be  reviewed  during  hearings 
on  the  legislation. 

Public  controversy  has  been  high 
throughout  the  debate  on  whether  or 
not  the  Department  of  the  Intwior 
should  sell  lease  tracts  on  Georges  Bank. 
But  a  little  less  exaggeration  and  emo- 
tionalism in  discussing  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment on  the  Bank  would  help  the 
Government,  the  companies  operating 
on  the  leased  tracts,  and.  most  of  all.  the 
public.  For  example,  before  the  lease 
sale,  the  CBS  Evening  News  character- 
ized the  probability  of  a  major  spill  at 
Georges  Bank  as  '40  percent."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pinal  EIS  for  Sale  No.  42  and 
statistics  accrued  over  the  life  of  OCS 
production  in  the  United  States,  the 
probability  of  such  a  blowout  is  actually 
around  0.5  percent. 

Other  examples  of  misinformation 
abound.  The  importance  of  Georges  Bank 
as  a  commercial  fishing  ground  to  New 
England  and  to  the  world  certainly 
should  not  be  understated.  But  there 
have  been  numerous  and  gross  overstate- 
ments concerning  the  commercial  fish- 
ing of  Georges  Bank  and  the  potential 
impacts  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  operations  on 
it.  such  as:  "It's  by  far  the  richest  fish- 
ing ground  in  the  world  •••,""•••  ^g. 
newable  food  resource — worth  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  every  year."  and 

the  source  of  14  percent  of  the 

world's  annual  fishing  harvest  •  •  •;" 
coupled  with  statements  implying  that'a 
massive  crude  oU  spill  is  inevitable  in  the 
Georges  Bank  area,  would  most  likely 
decimate  the  fishing  grounds  and  fish- 
eries, and  would  equate  to  the  toxicity 
of  spilling  refined  petroleum  products. 

If  we  are  to  attempt  to  keep  the  public 
informed  on  what  the  OCS  has  to  offer 
our  energy  future  and  the  environmental 
consequences  and  risks  of  OCS  activities 
we  must  deal  in  facts. 

The  Georges  Bank,  important  as  it  Is 
does  not  produce  14  percent  of  the 
world's  fishing  harvest,  nor  does  It  pro- 
duce $1  billion  a  year  in  fisheries,  nor  is 
it  the  richest  fishing  ground  in  the 
world. 

In  the  1930's,  the  Georges  Bank  was 
indeed  the  premier  fishing  ground,  but 
this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

In  1978.  which  showed  the  highest 
annual  fisheries  yield  for  the  Nation  since 
1962.  the  Louisiana  catch  was  ranked 
first.  Alaska  second,  and  California  third. 
All  were  over  700  million  pounds.  The 
U.S.  catch  on  Georges  Bank  (without 
shells)  was  estimated  at  183  million 
pounds,  worth  about  $90  million,  with 
the  world  catch  on  Georges  Bank  about 
twice  that. 

The  total  marine  fishery  among  all 
nations  was  about  160  billion  pounds 
(including  shells)  In  1978,  which  made 
the  world  catch  on  Georges  Bank  about 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  United  States  has  been  ranked 
fourth  or  fifth  in  commercial  fishing 
catches  among  all  nations  for  the  past 
several  years.  At  about  7.7  billion  pounds, 
the  U.S.  catch  was  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  world  harvest  in  1978.  The  American 
Georges  Bank  catch  was  therefore  about 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  world 
harvest. 

Last  year  the  Georges  Bank  came  under 


consideration  as  a  potential  marine 
sanctuary  because  of  the  number  of  nom- 
inations it  received  from  concerned  citi- 
zens in  New  England.  An  NOAA  study 
which  initiated  the  concern  in  1979  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  NOAA  to  go 
ahead  with  the  sale,  provided  certain 
stipulations  were  included  in  the  lease. 
Ccmtrary  to  one  quote  that  aK>eared  In 
a  November  5  Washington  Port  article, 
the  lessee  will  most  certainly  lose  his  lease 
if  the  stipulations  are  not  adhered  to. 
This  is  a  demand  of  new  regulations 
required  by  the  1978  OCS  Lands  Act 
Amendments  which  were  developed  In 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

One  of  the  stipulations  that  the 
Departm«it  of  the  Interior  agreed  to  in 
its  consultation  with  NOAA  was  to  delete 
certain  tracts  from  the  lease  sale.  The 
deleted  tracts  were  the  mort  sensitive  In 
the  proposed  sale  area  because  of  their 
close  proximity  to  certain  marine  habi- 
tats, including  breeding  grounds.  Because 
of  the  deletion  of  these  tracts,  the  proba- 
bility that  any  oil  spill  will  barm  the 
shoreline  or  the  reproduction  of  marine 
species  has  been  drastically  decreased 
from  original  projections. 

The  U.S.  record  of  safety  on  the  OCS 
is  enviable,  and  the  probability  of  blow- 
outs continues  to  decrease  as  technology 
improves.  It  also  decreases  as  additional 
wells  are  drilled  in  a  specific  lease  area. 
However,  the  probtibility  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  absolute  zero.  There  will  always 
be  a  chance  of  an  occurrence. 

In  debate  over  economic  and  biological 
effects  of  a  blowout,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  significant  and  im- 
portant difference  in  impact  between  a 
spill  of  refined  petroleum  product  and 
a  spill  of  crude  oil.  Tanker  accidents  with 
refined  products  are  big  villsans,  not  well 
blowouts  of  crude  oil.  The  toxicity  and 
potential  biological  destruction  from  a 
refined  product  cannot  be  equated  with 
crude  oil.  Many  arguments  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  media  have  tacitly  as- 
sumed an  equivalence.  While  refined 
products  and  crude  oil  are  anatomically 
similar  (they  both  contain  carbon  and 
hydrogen),  crude  oil  does  not  have  the 
same  molecular  construction  as  a  re- 
fined product.  It  is  the  new  molecules 
made  by  the  refining  process  that  makes 
petroleum  products  so  potentially  lethal. 
For  this  reason,  arguments  that  are  put 
forth  involving  the  potentiad  danger  of 
a  spill  involving  No.  2  heating  oil  (the 
Falmouth  spill)  and  No.  6  heating  oil 
(the  Argo  Merchant  spill)  are  not  appli- 
cable to  a  discussion  on  effects  of  crude 
oU. 

The  OCS  contains,  depending  on 
whom  you  consult,  from  32  to  60  percent 
of  our  Nation's  remaining  oil  resources. 
OCS  activities  not  only  offer  a  partial 
solution  to  our  undesirable  imports  de- 
pendence, but  already  return  $3  billion 
annually  to  the  Treasury  in  leasing  and 
royalty  payments. 

The  attractiveness  of  OCS  develop- 
ment continues  to  improve  as  our  en- 
vironmental and  safety  record  also  im- 
proves. Drilling  requirements  such  as 
those  recommended  in  the  Georges  Bank 
Protection  Act.  S.  2119.  attempt  to  in- 
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sure  that  this  environmental  record  re- 
mains strong.* 


WESTPORT  SCOUTS  MEET  SPECIAL 
FORCES 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Bos 
Scout  Troop  No.  100  of  Westport,  Conn., 
spent  December  15  and  16  with  the  10th 
Special  Forces  at  Port  Devens,  Mass.  Paul 
CoK>,  the  troop  scoutmaster,  found  the 
visit  to  be  most  beneficial  for  his  Scouts. 
He  says  the  special  forces  gave  the  Scouts 
lessons  in  wilderness  survival,  radio  com- 
munication and  training.  Scoutmaster 
Copp  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Col.  Richard  G.  Kattar,  post  com- 
mander of  Fort  Devens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

HowMET  Center. 
Greenwich,  Conn..  December  28,  1979. 
Col.  RiCHAKO  O.  Kattar, 
Commander,  Ft.  Devens,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  I  feel  an  obligation  to  write  and 
thank  you  personally  on  behalf  of  the  fifty- 
eight  young  men  (and  their  families)  who 
are  Boy  Scout  Troop  100  of  Westport,  Con- 
necticut, and  who  during  two  days  lived  an 
experience  they  will  never  forget,  and  more 
Importantly  an  experience  that  will  shape 
and  temper  their  lives  as  they  are  forged  Into 
adults. 

On  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, Troop  100  was  hosted  by  the  lOth  Special 
Forces  of  your  Post.  During  our  visit,  the  A 
Team  assigned,  by  example  and  by  their 
training  methods:  showed  us  how  to  be  com- 
fortable In  the  field  gave  us  confidence  in 
rapelUng  from  a  sixty-foot  tower;  Instructed 
In  first  aid:  instructed  us  in  rope  work,  as 
building  a  rope  bridge  and  crossing;  trained 
us  In  wilderness  survival,  as  using  traps  and 
snares;  and  Instructed  us  In  radio  ccMnmunl- 
catlon. 

To  be  able  to  understand  the  Impact  made 
upon  our  young  men.  you  m\ist  understand 
our  coDununlty.  Westport  Is  what  I  might 
describe  as  wealthy  and  liberal  with  a  strong 
segment  of  the  population  employed  In  the 
communications  Industry.  Many  of  our 
fathers  travel  extensively.  (My  own  proposed 
travel  schedule  for  the  year  Includes  The 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  South  America  as 
well  as  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.)  I  be- 
lieve If  you  were  to  ask  a  Westporter  how 
he  would  describe  his  town — he  might  per- 
ceive himself  and  his  town  as  "sophisticated". 
This  "sophistication"  presents  a  young  man 
growing  up  In  the  commiinlty  with  more 
than  his  share  of  temptations  Including  what 
may  be  an  almost  universal  acceptance  by 
his  peers  of  the  use  of  narcotics.  Last  month, 
eight  of  our  children  were  close  to  death 
after  using  "Angel  Dust".  As  you  may  sur- 
mise, for  the  reasons  listed  above  and  numy 
others,  the  Ideals  of  scouting  have  found  lit- 
tle support  among  the  general  population. 
(This  environment  may  be  changing  at  least 
at  the  sixth  through  ninth  grade  levels  of 
our  population.) 

In  the  type  of  conununlty  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  military  Is  not  perceived  as  de- 
sirable and  there  were  many  negative  pre- 
conceived notions  on  this  subject  among  our 
Scouts. 

Prom  the  first  moment  of  our  arrival,  this 
notion  began  to  change.  The  M.P.'s  were 
knowledg^ble.  courteous,  and  obviously 
took  pride  in  themselves  and  In  their  duties. 
The  grounds  and  buildings  at  Ft.  Devens 
were  well  kept  and  showed  care  and  atten- 
tion by  all  members  of  the  Post.  At  the 
start  of  our  visit  the  'A'  Team  was  attentive 
but  seemed  reserved.  Ten  minutes  later  this 
aU  changed  with  a  demonstration  on  the 


rapelUng  tower.  Obviously,  we  were  with 
the  best  of  the  best.  Our  confidence  in  these 
men  soon  enabled  even  the  Scoutmaster  to 
place  hltnself  in  their  hands  and  rappel  over 
a  sixty-foot  tower. 

A»  the  day  went  on,  every  objective  of 
the  Scoutmaster  was  fulfilled  as  S/Sgt.  John 
O'Donohue  and  the  men  of  the  'A'  Team 
became  role  models  for  the  young  scouts. 
The  admiration  of  the  scouts  for  these  men 
and  their  Ideals  became  friendship.  The  men 
of  the  'A'  Team  had  pride  In  their  country, 
the  Army  and  especially  In  each  other.  They 
were  loyal,  friendly,  courteous,  reverent, 
kind,  helpful,  obedient,  cheerful,  clean  and 
brave.  Whether  they  knew  It  or  not,  the 
men  of  the  'A'  Team  set  an  example  that 
will  be  followed  by  many  for  years  to  come. 
In  two  days,  these  men  did  more  for  the 
Ideals  of  scouting;  the  Scouting  Program  In 
Westport  than  the  Scoutmaster  could  do 
In  a  year;  and  provided  that  motivation  to 
continue  to  learn  so  that  some  day  soon 
they  could  be  as  prepared  mentally,  morally 
and  physically  as  the  men  wearing  the  Oreen 
Berets.  The  Special  Forces  Unit  lived  dally 
the  Scout  Law. 

As  the  Troop  was  ready  to  leave,  the 
Scouts  were  shown  how  to  wear  the  Troop's 
Red  Beret  properly;  the  Scoutmaster  and 
Scouts  were  sternly  lectured  because  a  piece 
of  paper  was  found  In  the  wilderness  area 
where  they  had  camped  and  other  evidence 
was  observed  that  In  fact  showed  someone 
had  been  there;  framed  copies  of  the  "Spe- 
cial Forces  Prayer",  and  of  "Men  of  The 
10th";  and  finally  The  Special  Forces 
shoulder  patch  was  presented  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Troop  present.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  most  optimistic  expectations  of 
the  Scoutmaster  were  exceeded. 

Colonel  Kattar,  It  is  obvious  that  I  and 
the  other  fathers  present  know  that  these 
men  did  an  outstanding  Job.  We  especially 
wish  you  would  relay  our  thanks  to  S/Sgt. 
John  O'Donohue,  who  was  In  charge  of  our 
experience.  But,  we  also  want  to  recognize 
S/Sgt.  Phil  Hoffman,  S/Sgt.  Jim  Tralnor, 
S/Sgt.  Jeff  Miller,  Sgt.  Mark  Conley,  Sgt. 
Richard  Ferguson,  Sp4  John  Unger,  Sgt. 
Steven  Page,  and  SFC  Ouellette. 

Finally,  I  know  how  b\isy  you  must  keep 
the  10th  Special  Forces  and  especially  this 
'A'  Team  In  order  to  keep  in  the  state  of 
preparedness  that  we  observed,  but  If  there 
was  a  possibility  that  this  outstanding  re- 
source could  be  made  available  to  youth  In 
general  and  especially  to  Scouts,  It  would 
serve  the  national  interest.  I  have  a  thousand 
Ideas  ranging  from  Memorial  Day  demon- 
strations to  a  weeks  summer  outdoor  ex- 
perience m  a  wilderness  area.  Any  young 
man  I  know  would  benefit  from  the  as- 
soclaton.  If  on  this  point  I  may  be  in  any 
way  helpful,  you  have  only  to  ask. 

Thank  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Copp, 
Scoutmaster.m 


PHILIP  A.  SAMPSON 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  last  Novem- 
ber. Philip  A.  Sampson,  minority  staff 
director  of  the  Banking  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  became  the  new  Director  of  Cus- 
tomers Programs  for  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

I  have  often  been  critical  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  bureaucracy,  but  when  I  see 
an  agency  attract  a  person  of  the  caliber 
of  Phil  Sampson,  it  shows  me  that  things 
might  be  changing  "downtown." 

Phil  provided  outstanding  service  to 
the  Senate  both  in  his  work  at  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  during  his 


more  than  2  years  with  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  His  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  housing,  community  develop- 
ment and  consumer  alfairs  will  be  great- 
ly missed  not  only  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers who  worked  most  closely  with  him 
but  also  by  the  entire  Banking  Commit- 
tee. 

I  know  that  Phil  will  continue  to  be  an 
asset  wherever  his  work  takes  him,  and 
I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  my  high  regard  and 
esteem  for  him  and  his  excellent  work. 

Further.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to 
my  colleagues  that  Jesselie  Barlow,  who 
previously  served  as  Phil  Sampson's  as- 
sistant, has  been  named  to  succeed  him 
as  minority  staff  director  of  the  Housing 
and  Urbsm  Affairs  Subcommittee.  She 
stands  ready  to  serve  you  and  your  staff 
members  with  regard  to  matters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee.* 


DR.  LEO  ZAMBON 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  the  pride  the  people 
from  Needham,  Mass.,  have  in  Dr.  Leon 
Zambon.  Dr.  Zambon's  parents  im- 
migrated to  Vermont  from  Italy.  He  was 
raised  in  Vermont,  and  his  work  and 
dedication  as  a  doctor  are  among  the 
true  success  stories  of  America. 

I  am  proud  of  Dr.  Zambon,  not  only  as 
an  individual  admirer  of  his,  but  also  as 
a  member  of  his  family. 

The  attached  article  appeared  in  the 
November  28,  1979  issue  of  the  Needham 
Chronicle.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Old-Fashioned  Doctor  Sats   CIoodbti 
(By  Dorothy  Hlnes) 

He's  an  old-fashioned  general  practitioner 
who  holds  office  hours  every  weekday  eve- 
ning, makes  house  calls  whenever  his  pa- 
tients ask  and  loves  the  personal  relation- 
ship he  has  with  his  neighbors. 

Now  Dr.  Leo  U.  Zambon  Is  winding  down 
his  career  after  30  odd  years  and  his  patients 
know  "they  will  never  see  his  like  again." 

The  Needham  resident  set  up  general  medi- 
cal practice  at  63  Oak  St.,  Newton  Upper 
Falls  after  discharge  from  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  In  1946  and  he's  been  there  ever 
since,  coping  with  everything  from  the  com- 
mon cold  to  delivery  of  several  generations  of 
babies. 

As  he  reflects  on  his  medical  career,  the 
physician  acknowledges  that  his  Is  a  labor  of 
love,  that  he  sought  to  establsh  a  "familial" 
relationship  with  his  patients,  and  "wouldn't 
have  wanted  to  practice  medicine  any  other 
way. 

Perhaps  It  has  something  to  do  with  Zam- 
bon's earlier  envlrorunent,  he's  a  native  of 
South  Ryegate,  Vermont  and  has  the  air  of 
a  country  doctor;  he  views  his  practice  a* 
service  to  a  close  knit  small  community. 

So  close  Is  his  contact  that  he  dispenses 
with  any  formal  announcement  of  his  im- 
minent retirement,  relylns;  on  patient  word 
to  mouth  to  spread  the  news. 

And  his  method  Is  effective,  for  at  least 
two  of  his  patients  contacted  this  reporter 
because  they  wanted  to  share  the  story  of  hU 
upcoming  withdrawal  from  practice. 

Cheryl  Ross  of  Waban  has  childhood  mem- 
morles  of  Zambon  coming  to  her  home  on 
many  occasions  and  recalls  one  time  when 
he  examined  her  younger  brother,  left  a 
prescription  and  charged  only  t3.  He's  still 
her  family  physician  and  his  rates  have 
barely  Increased,  she  explains  with  amaze- 
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ment.  "You  Just  wouldn't  expect  to  find  him 
In  Newton." 

Mrs.  Ross  characterizes  the  doctor  as  an 
"Incredible  man,"  and  wonders,  "where  we 
are  going  to  find  someone  to  replace  him." 

Helen  Panella  of  Waban  Is  most  struck  by 
her  doctor's  personal  Interest  In  each  of  his 
patients.  "We  are  loelng  an  old-fashioned 
doctor  you  don't  come  by  today,"  she  com- 
ments. "When  he  came  to  your  home  he 
always  heul  time  for  conversation;  If  he  ad- 
ministered a  shot  he  would  wait  to  see  if 
there  was  any  reaction.  Tou  were  never 
rushed." 

"Yes,  I  guess  they're  going  to  miss  me." 
admlta  Zambon  shyly  as  he  emphasizes  how 
glad  he  is  that  he  always  kept  a  hand  In 
general  practice.  But  there  are  other  facets 
to  his  professional  career. 

Discharged  from  the  Army  with  honors,  he 
continued  to  serve  In  the  reserves  and  viras 
at  one  time  commander  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Air  Force  Hospital  quartered  here  In 
Massachufietts.  In  1962  he  achieved  the  rank 
of  full  colonel  and  was  retired  from  service 
in  1971. 

Along  the  way  the  general  practitioner 
served  as  residency  in  anesthesiology  at 
Deaconess  Hospital  In  Boston,  becoming 
board  eligible  in  1962,  and  has  been  on  call 
to  several  suburban  hospitals,  among  them 
Olover  Memorial  In  Needham,  St.  Elizabeth's 
In  Brighton,  and  Newton-Wellesley. 

In  the  late  1960s  he  was  an  anesthesiologist 
on  the  staff  at  Glover  for  six  years  and  still 
sits  on  the  hospital's  utilization  committee. 

Keeping  both  a  general  practice  and  his 
speciality  going  called  for  18  hour  days. 
Zambon  remembers.  But  It  was  worth  It  since 
he  "hated  to  give  up  his  old  patients." 

And  although  he  recognizes  the  Inevitabil- 
ity of  medical  specialization,  he  decries  the 
trend  toward  the  Institutionalization  of 
medical  practice. 

The  economics  of  health  care  plans  seem 
to  preclude  much  office  patient  care  with 
coverage  aimed  at  hospital  costs.  The  trend 
Is  away  from  personal  contact  he  acknowl- 
edges. 

The  retiring  physician  credits  professional 
membershp  In  several  societies  with  helping 
blbi  to  keep  up  wlin  expanding  medical 
knowledge.  A  member  of  both  the  Charles 
River  Medical  Society  and  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  he  has  continued  his  educa- 
tion through  their  special  lectures  and  other 
services. 

He  recognizee  the  quality  of  medicine  as 
much  Improved  over  the  years'  especially  In 
the  field  of  childhood  diseases  where  Inunu- 
nlzatlon  has  eradicated  many  Illnesses. 

And  Zambon  Is  happy  to  see  the  develop- 
ment In  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  ex- 
pects the  field  of  gerontology  to  grow  right 
along  with  the  aging  population. 

This  is  one  field  In  which  the  availability 
of  health  Insurance  has  been  a  positive  fac- 
tor, he  believes.  He  remembers  when  the 
aged  would  not  seek  medical  care  because 
they  lacked  funds. 

Ideally  he  can  hope  for  medical  Insurance 
which  would  pay  for  the  necessary  care  but 
allow  people  to  maintain  relationship  with 
their  own  doctor. 

He  emphasizes  that  we  should  not  over- 
look the  emotional  factor — people  like  per- 
sonal relationships,  they  become  accus- 
tomed. "People  just  feel  that  way,"  he 
muses. 

The  Newton  physician  should  know — be 
went  25  years  without  a  vacation  rather 
than  disappoint  anyone. 

Now  he  and  his  wife  of  three  years  arc 
looking  forward  to  a  long  vacation  in  the 
South  and  retirement  to  a  Cape  Cod  home, 
much  of  which  was  built  by  the  doctor. 

He  enjoys  puttering  around  and  is  adept 
at  carpentry,  plumbing  and  electrical  work, 
he  explains. 

"Its  my  only  hobby,  I  didn't  have  time  for 
much  else."9 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INAUGURATION  OF  HERBERT 
HOOVER  TO  BE  THE  3 1ST  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
domestic  crisis  which  plagued  the  Presi- 
dency of  Herbert  Hoover  has  tended  to 
obscure  his  role  in  foreign  policy.  In 
fact,  Hoover's  Secretary  of  State,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  is  often  viewed  as  an  equal 
partner  with  Hoover  in  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy  in  this  period.  Yet, 
Hoover  was  actually  in  direct  command 
of  foreign  policy,  and  had  a  number  of 
significant  disputes  with  Stimson.  His- 
torian Alexander  Deconde,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara,  has  written  an  essay 
on  Hoover's  foreign  policy  entitled  "Her- 
bert Hoover  and  Foreign  Policy:  A  Ret- 
rospective Assessment."  for  inclusion  in 
the  series  of  essays  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Hoover's  inaugura- 
tion as  our  31st  President. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  no  President  entered  of- 
fice with  a  greater  breadth  of  exposure  to 
foreign  lands  and  peoples  than  Hoover. 
From  private  enterprise  positions  which 
took  him  to  Australia,  Asia.  Europe,  and 
Africa,  to  public  positions  associated 
with  relief  efforts  in  Europe  during  and 
after  World  War  I,  Hoover  came  into 
office  with  strong  attitudes  about  the 
proper  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world.  These  positions  did  not  fill  Hoover 
with  confidence  about  foreigners.  He 
seems  to  have  shared  the  racial  prej- 
udices which  were  widespread  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  time,  and  he  returned  from 
many  years  in  Europe  with  a  deep  dis- 
trust of  Europeans.  According  to  Profes- 
sor Deconde,  Hoover  suspected  European 
leaders  of  "conspiring  to  keep  the  United 
States  off  balance  through  involvement 
in  their  seemingly  endless  political 
quarrels." 

These  experiences  abroad,  combined 
with  his  humanitarian  and  pacifist  in- 
stincts, yielded  a  strong  preference  for 
moral  suasion  over  military  action  and  a 
determination  to  keep  the  United  States 
from  becoming  embroiled  in  overseas 
disputes  which  did  not  pose  a  direct 
threat  to  this  country. 

For  example,  Hoover's  philosophy  is 
shown  in  his  handling  of  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931,  which 
Deconde  terms  the  most  dangerous  and 
important  international  event  of  the 
Hoover  Presidency.  China  sought  in- 
ternational assistance  against  Japan 
through  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Open 
Door  Treaty  of  1922,  and  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Peace  Pact  of  1928.  Although  both 
Hoover  and  Stimson  came  to  view  Japan 
as  the  aggiessor.  Hoover  stood  firm 
against  smy  involvement  which  could 
conceivably  pull  the  United  States  into 
the  war. 

Here  Stimson  and  Hoover  parted. 
While  the  Secretary  favored  some  strong 
action  against  Japan  in  the  hope  that 
this  might  deter  further  aggressicHi, 
Hoover  was  steadfast  agcunst  it.  The  two 
men  did  jointly  work  out  the  Doctrine  of 
Nonrecognition  of  Territorial  Gains. 
Under  this  doctrine,  which  President 
Wilson  had  also  used  in  a  Sino-Japanese 
conflict,  the  United  States  would  not  rec- 


ognize territorial  changes  produced  by 
force  which  violated  its  treaty  rights. 

But  while  Stimson  viewed  this  corol- 
lary to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Act  as  an  ini- 
tial step  to  be  followed  if  necessary  by 
collective  economic  and  military  acticHi 
by  the  world's  nations.  Hoover  viewed 
nonrecognition  as  the  final  step  in  collec- 
tive persuasion.  He  refused  to  hint  at  ac- 
tion which  he  was  not  prepared  to  take, 
out  of  the  fear  that  the  Japanese  would 
call  his  bluff,  and  war  could  follow. 

With  regard  to  Latin  America,  Hoover 
articulated  the  policy  of  noninterference 
in  sovereign  affairs,  although  the  United 
States  was  to  remain  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  these  nations.  Hoover  ended 
the  20-year  occupation  of  Nicaragua  by 
U.S.  Marines  and  set  about  to  remove 
U.S.  troops  from  Haiti.  This  military  oc- 
cupation was  cmnpleted  after  he  left 
office. 

Hoover's  attitudes  toward  the  proper 
U.S.  role  in  the  world  community  con- 
trasted sharply  with  subsequent  U.S.  pol- 
icy which  continued  throiigh  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  According  to  Professor 
Deconde,  in  the  Vietnam  era  "those  of 
the  left  and  right  hailed  him  as  a  proi^et 
of  globaliiim  who  had  warned  against  the 
evils  of  limitless  mQitary  ventures 
abroad."  With  some  talk  now  of  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  era  in  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
it  is  useful  to  review  again  Hoover's  ap- 
proach to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Professor 
Deconde's  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  biographic  sketch  of  the 
author. 

The  material  follows: 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Foreign  Pouct: 
A  Retrospective  Assessicent 
(By  Alexander  Deconde) 

Most  biographers,  historians,  and  others 
who  have  explored  the  presidency  of  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  1929-1933,  have  focused  on  his 
domestic  policies,  especially  on  his  struggle 
with  the  great  depression.  Usually  they  have 
expressed  strong  feelings  either  for  or  against 
him.  Writers  of  liberal  persuasion  have  gen- 
erally depicted  him  as  an  emotionless  re- 
actionary who  had  taken  on  a  Job  beyona 
his  capabilities.  Friendly  biographers,  often 
Journtilsts,  and  other  writers  on  the  conserv- 
ative side,  have  defended  Hoover's  policies 
and  have  pictured  him  as  a  kindly  man.  a 
great  humanitarian,  misunderstood  by  his 
people  and  deliberately  maligned  by  op- 
ponents seeking  poUtlcal  advantage.^ 

In  recent  years  scholars  who  have  examined 
previously  closed  Hoover  archives  have  writ- 
ten a  number  of  balanced  and  relatively  un- 
emotional assessments  of  the  Hoover  presi- 
dency. Several  of  them  have  focxised  on  his 
record  In  foreign  relations  within  a  reason- 
ably detached  perspective.'  To  date,  however, 
no  one  has  written  a  book-length  account  of 
Hoover's  role  In  the  shaping  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, even  though  In  that  area  presidents  have 
frequently  exercised  their  greatest  power,  and 
even  though  much  of  importance  In  foreign 
affairs  occurred  during  Hoover's  presidency. 
Scholars  concerned  with  foreign  policy  have 
devoted  more  attention  to  the  attitudes  and 
Ideas  of  his  secretary  of  state,  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son, than  to  Hoover's  own  views  and  predilec- 
tions in  international  affairs.  The  one  book 
that  covers  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
Hoover  presidency  as  a  whole  concentrates 
on  the  "Hoover-Stlmson  foreign  policy"  and 
gives  as  much  attention  to  the  secretary  of 
stote  as  It  does  to  the  president.' 
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This  appsrent  slighting  of  Hoover  aa  the 
dominant  figure  In  the  foreign  policy  of  bis 
own  administration  Is  unusual  In  several  re- 
spects. In  few  Instances  In  the  American  past 
have  secretaries  of  state  captured,  as  shapers 
of  policy,  more  attention  than  the  presidents 
to  whom  they  were  always  subordinate. 
Secondly.  Hoover  was  neither  a  passive  per- 
sonaUty  nor  an  acquiescent  president, 
eq>eclaUy  In  the  area  of  foreign  relations. 
Historian  Carl  N.  Degler  even  maintains  that 
"he  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  truly 
activist  presidents  of  our  history."  Having 
"great  confidence  In  his  own  ability,"  as 
recent  studies  of  greater  depth  also  point  out. 
Hoover  wanted  to  be,  and  usually  was,  in 
direct  command  of  foreign  policy.*  He  did 
not  even  permit  special  advisers  to  share 
his  power  in  this  area.  No  Edward  M.  House, 
Henry  Kissinger,  or  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl  had 
a  hand  In  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy  with- 
in the  Hoover  administration.  Thirdly,  by 
exi)erlence,  Intellectual  capacity,  and  disposi- 
tion Hoover  seemed  much  better  qualified  to 
handle  the  nation's  foreign  relations  than 
were  his  two  Immediate  predecessors  In  the 
White  House,  or  even  most  of  his  high-rank- 
ing contemporaries  in  politics. 

More  than  any  previous  president,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  Hoover  knew  from  first-hand  experi- 
ence before  entering  the  White  House  some- 
thing about  foreign  peoples.  For  years,  as  a 
mining  engineer,  he  had  traveled  widely 
abroad,  living  in  Australia,  China,  other 
p*rt8  of  Asia,  Russia,  Africa,  and  In  Europe. 
During  the  First  World  War,  beginning  In 
1914,  he  entered  public  life  by  working  In 
Belgium  and  elsewhere  In  Europe  adminis- 
tering relief  to  war-ravaged  peoples.  In  the 
process  he  cooperated  with  or  clashed  with 
Belgium.  Dutch,  British.  French,  and  Ger- 
man officials,  military  and  civilian.  When  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  he  served  as 
President  Woodrow  Wilson's  Pood  Adminis- 
trator. He  also  became  one  of  Wilson's 
trusted  advisers,  gaining  appointment  to  the 
American  War  Council  In  March  1918.  TTiere 
Hoover  became  involved  In  major  presiden- 
tial decisions  and  at  times  Influenced  them. 

Hoover's  thinking  on  international  politics 
at  this  time  appears  to  have  pivoted  on  a 
changing  and  perbt^M  too  personal  a  percep- 
tion of  Europeans.  Before  the  war,  in  the 
course  of  living  in  Europe,  he  had  acquired 
an  appreciation  for  its  art,  literature,  archi- 
tecture, and  grand  style  of  life.  The  war,  he 
believed,  had  transformed  the  gracious  Eu- 
rope he  had  known  in  his  early  years  Into  a 
"furnace  of  hate."  During  the  period  of  the 
armistice  and  at  the  peace  conference,  where 
he  served  on  twenty  committees  and  as 
chairman  ooC  six,  he  had  to  work  closely  with 
leaders  of  this  transformed  Europe.  Once 
again  he  ootllded  with  them,  this  time 
mainly  with  British,  French,  and  Italian 
officials.  This  bruising  experience  in  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  where  he  discerned  "na- 
tional intrigue,  selfishness,  nationalism, 
heartlessness,  rivalry  and  suspicion,"  deep- 
ened his  disillusionment  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Old  World.'  Whether  or  not  his  attitude 
stemmed  from  a  realistic  appraisal  of  world 
affairs,  he  came  to  distrust  Europe  and  Eu- 
ropeans, believing  that  their  leaders  were 
somehow  conspiring  to  keep  the  United 
States  off  balance  through  involvement  In 
their  seemingly  endless  political  quarrels.  In 
particular  he  nurtured  a  deep  antipathy  to 
Marxist  Russia,  going  so  far  In  March  1919 
as  to  urge  Wilson  to  manipulate  or  withhold 
food  supplies  desired  by  Russians  so  as  "to 
stem  the  tide  of  Bolshevism."  • 

In  September  1919  Hoover  left  Paris  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  a  glo^ng 
reputation  as  a  humanitarian,  as  the  war's 
foremost  civilian  hero,  and  as  a  major  poUt- 
Idal  figure.  He  also  carried  with  him  the 
conviction  that   the  peacemakers  at   Paris 
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had  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  created  a 
document  of  vengeance,  and  that  for  this 
and  other  reasons  the  United  States  should 
avoid  further  entanglement  in  Europe's 
politics.  In  accordance  with  this  view  he  ad- 
vised the  president  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  the  various  international  economic 
and  military  commissions  spawned  by  the 
treaty.  Yet  he  also  believed  that  European 
economic  rehabilitation  depended  on  t^e 
treaty  and  that  the  United  States,  because  of 
its  alleged  moral  superiority  over  other  na- 
tions and  its  greater  economic  and  political 
power,  should  assume  a  role  of  detached 
but  not  indifferent  leadership  in  world  af- 
fairs. He  favored  economic  coordination,  if 
not  close  cooperation,  between  great  powers 
to  form  a  worldwide  economic  community 
led  by  the  United  States. 

Despite  his  distrust  of  Europe,  Hoover 
publicly  espoused  some  form  of  collective 
security,  or  cooperation  with  other  nations 
In  working  for  peace.  In  1920.  for  Instance, 
he  campaigned  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League.  Even 
though  he  disliked  the  treaty,  he  urged  its 
approval,  essentially  because  the  League 
covenant  was  an  Integral  part  of  the  treaty 
and  Americans  could  not  have  one  without 
the  other.  Like  Wilson,  he  at  first  opposed 
reservations  attached  by  the  Senate  to  its 
proposed  approval  of  the  treaty,  but  later 
be  urged  the  president  to  accept  them.  Even 
the  "undesirable"  reservations.  Hoover  told 
Wilson  on  November  19,  1919,  "do  not  seem 
to  imperil  the  great  principle  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  prevent  war."^ 

Still  later,  after  defeat  of  the  League  in 
the  Senate.  Hoover  served  as  secretary  of 
commerce  In  the  cabinets  of  presidents  War- 
ren O.  Harding  and  Calvin  CooUdge.  There 
he  had  a  voice  In  all  Important  matters  in- 
volving International  economic  policy,  and 
there  also  he  became  active  In  other  areas 
of  foreign  relations.  In  Hoover's  hands  the 
relatively  new  and  small  department  of  com- 
merce acquired  considerable  power  with  in- 
fluence ranging  throughout  government, 
leading  a  colleague  In  the  treasury  depart- 
ment to  quip  that  be  was  "Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Under-Secretary  of  all  other 
departments."  ■  Hoover  used  the  department 
of  commerce  as  an  Instriunent  for  promot- 
ing American  financial  Interests  abroad, 
mainly  by  uncovering  unexplolted  oppor- 
tunities for  Investments  and  fresh  markets 
for  surplus  products. 

Hoover  also  had  a  part  In  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration's most  Important  venture  In 
foreign  policy,  a  nine-power  naval  arms  con- 
ference. Harding  placed  Hoover  on  the  ad- 
visory committee.  When  the  delegates  con- 
vened in  Washington  in  November  1931 
Secretary  of  State  Cheu'les  Evans  Hughes 
soiight  Hoover's  advice,  particularly  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Asia.  Here,  in  the  sensitive 
area  of  race  and  ethnicity.  Hoover  did  not 
rise  above  the  dominant  prejudices  of  his 
time.  He  expressed  disdain.  If  not  contempt, 
for  Japanese  and  other  Asians,  Implying 
that  they  belonged  to  the  "lower  races,"  and 
that  whites  of  course  rated  higher.  Later 
he  deplored  allegedly  hyphenated  allegiance 
among  the  "foreign-born,"  seeing  in  divided 
loyalties  a  menace  to  the  kind  of  white, 
Protestant,  patriotic  Americanism  he  fa- 
vored. In  1924.  when  Congress  was  setting 
racially  and  ethnically  discriminatory  im- 
migration quotas,  he  favored  exclusion  of 
the  Japanese,  asserting  that  there  were 
"biological  and  cultural  grounds  why  there 
should  be  no  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Cau- 
casian blood."*  He  also  regretted  that 
"Nordics  of  all  kinds"  were  being  excluded 
from  the  United  States  while  Puerto  Rlcans, 
essentially  "undersized  Latins,"  were  being 
admitted."* 

The  literature  on  Hoover  does  not  reveal 
how  or  to  what  extent  his  racial  or  ethnic 
attitudes  Influenced  his  views  on  foreign  re- 
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latlons.  Yet  there  must  have  been  soma 
overlap,  for  all  during  the  1920'8  he  dealt 
with  foreign  Issues  and  foreign  peoples 
Some  of  them  at  the  time,  such  as  the 
Japanese,  more  than  likely  discerned  hu 
scorn. 

From  1922  to  1927  Hoover  also  served  as 
an  Infiuentlal  member  of  the  World  War 
Foreign  Debt  Conunlsslon.  There  he  not  only 
became  deeply  involved  In  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problem?  in  his  country's  rela- 
tions with  Europe  but  also  had  to  deal  with 
essentially  the  kind  of  European  politicians 
for  whom  he  had  previously  expressed  dis- 
trust. Nonetheless.  Hoover  apparently  liked 
the  milieu  of  international  politics  because 
for  a  time  he  made  obvious  a  desire  to  be- 
come Calivln  CooUdge's  secretary  of  state. 

When  Hoover  ran  for  president  In  1928, 
therefore,  he  had  a  considerable  interest  in 
foreign  relations  and  broad  experience  in 
government,  especially  In  matters  Involving 
foreign  peoples  and  officials.  In  his  thinking 
on  International  economics  and  politics  he 
embodied  the  conventional  wisdom  of  hit 
time,  with  Its  faults  as  well  as  Its  virtues. 
He  also  brought  to  the  campaign  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  administrator  of  distinction, 
as  a  political  and  social  progressive,  and  as 
an  Internationalist."  In  keeping  at  least  with 
the  outward  aspects  of  Internationalism,  he 
expressed  a  willingness  during  the  elec- 
tioneering to  work  with  the  League,  if  he 
became  president,  in  Its  non-polltlcal  en- 
deavors. In  his  Inaugural  address  he  accept- 
ed "the  profound  truth  that  our  own  prog- 
ress, prosperity  and  peace  are  Interlocked 
with  .  .  .  [those]  of  all  humanity."  As  a 
matter  of  political  practicality,  he  also  ex- 
plained that  Americans  wanted  "no  political 
engagements  such  as  membership  In  the 
League  of  Nations"  because  It  might  lead 
to  foreign  wars,  and  that  he  would  respect 
their  desire  " 

Despite  this  record,  various  historians  have 
assessed  Hoover's  performance  In  foreign  pol- 
icy as  flawed  because  of  his  Inexperience  In 
rough-and-tumble    domestic    politics.    They 
said,  for  example,  that  he  simply  "was  not 
well-equipped  as  a  political  animal"  and  that 
"his  role  as  a  politician  does  much  to  ex- 
plain   his    failure    In    the    White   House."" 
While  true  that  Hoover  had  not  previously 
been  elected  to  public  office,  several  other 
presidents,  among  them  Oeorge  Washington 
and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  had  not  had  ex- 
perience In  national  politics  nor  had  they 
held  noteworthy  elective  offices  before  be- 
coming  chief  executive.   Yet   many   writers 
praised   rather   than  condemned   them  for 
their  essentially  non-political  backgrounds. 
In  their  own  time  ana  since,  those  presidents 
received  acclaim  as  national  leaders  who  sup- 
posedly reigned  above  the  strife  of  domestic 
politics. 

In  Hoover's  case,  the  idea  of  political  in- 
eptness   apparently   began   within   his  own 
party,  and  in  Issues  related  to  foreign  policy. 
Many  old  guard  Republicans  refused  to  for- 
give him  for  not  having  risen  to  prominence 
through   the   party   ranks;    they   considered 
him  something  of  a  maverick.  They  also  dis- 
liked his  publicized  internationalist  outlook, 
his  many  years  of  residence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, his  early  but  flagging  desire  to  bring 
the  United  SUtes  into  the  World  Court,  and 
his  previous  support  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.  In   turn,   their  unbending   Isolation- 
ism annoyed  him."  Yet,  in  part  because  of 
his  nationalism  grounded  in  the  conviction 
of  American  superiority  over  other  peoples, 
historians  have  often  portrayed  Hoover  as 
an  isolationist.'^  Even  some  of  those  who  have 
viewed  his  conduct  of  foreign  policy  favor- 
ably have  resorted  to  euphemisms  such  as 
"Independent    nationalism"    to    distinguish 
his  policy  from  Isolationism  and  from  an 
Internationalism  committed  to  an  institu- 
tionalized collectkve  security." 
Some    scholars    have    tried    to    explain 
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Boover's  foreign  policy,  as  they  have  the 
whole  of  his  presidency.  In  terms  of  his  per- 
(ooallty,  his  Quaker  faith,  his  big  business 
background,  his  old-fashioned  nationalism, 
his  devotion  to  capitalism,  and  his  belief  in 
individualism,  or  the  Idea  that  people,  and 
nations  too,  should  flght  their  own  battles. 
Critics,  and  even  those  who  claimed  friend- 
ship, found  him  overly  sensitive  to  criticism, 
humorless,  insecure,  inflexible,  unforgiving, 
doctrinaire,  and  self-righteous.  Somehow, 
they  implied,  these  personal  qualities  af- 
fected his  perfonnance  in  foreign  relations. 
They  pointed  out  that  his  conunitment  to 
Internationalism,  rooted  In  the  Idea  that  the 
United  States  oould  help  others  by  serving  as 
a  model,  or  essentially  as  the  unique  and 
superior  nation  destined  to  lead  the  be- 
nighted, was  so  restricted  as  to  be  void  of 
real  meaning. 

Other  critics,  particularly  liberal  writers 
and  academics  of  the  thirties  and  forties  who 
looked  closely  at  Hoover's  record  and  his 
words,  found  what  they  consider  a  similar 
weakness  in  his  approach  to  his  most  cher- 
Ijbed  goal  in  international  affairs — peace.  As 
president,  he  aspired  to  a  form  of  Interna- 
tlonal  cooperation  devoid  of  coercion,  a  vol- 
untary system  that  would  on  its  own  bring 
lasting  peace  to  the  world.  Many  statesmen, 
even  cynical  ones,  have  expressed  faith  in 
analogous  ideals,  but  Hoover  believed  in  his 
Ideal  with  a  consistency  approaching  reli- 
gious commitment.!'  "It  seems  to  me."  he 
wrote  in  an  anal3rsis  of  foreign  policy  six 
months  after  taking  office,  "that  there  is  the 
most  profound  outlook  for  peace  today  that 
we  have  had  at  any  time  in  the  last  half 
century."  >■'  Few,  if  any,  writers  have  doubted 
his  Intense  dislike  tor  war,  an  attitude  that 
seemed  to  grow  logically  out  of  his  Quaker 
upbringing.  Although  so  strongly  paciflstlc 
In  his  thinking  that  Stlmson  and  others 
called  him  "a  pacifist  President,"  he  was  not 
a  true  paclflst.  He  did  not  rule  out  the  use  of 
force  if  deemed  necessary,  especially  in  de- 
fense of  the  continental  United  States. 

This  tilt  toward  paciflsm  Influenced  but 
did  not  necessarily  shape  Important  sheets 
of  Hoover's  foreign  policy.  He  refused  to  take 
measures  that  risked  a  commitment  to  mili- 
tary action  on  behalf  of  abstract  Ideals,  even 
those  he  found  attractive,  such  as  the  con- 
cept of  collective  security.  In  keeping  with 
his  Quaker  ideals,  as  president  he  stressed 
spiritual  values,  or  the  primacy  of  national 
moral  force  over  the  use  of  military  violence. 
In  foreign  crisis.  Moral  persuasion,  not 
armies,  he  felt,  would  bring  to  Americans 
and  to  all  peoples  the  international  as  well 
ts  domestic  security  they  sought. 

Hoover  expressed  this  aspect  of  his  philos- 
ophy In  foreign  relations  clearly  in  a  speech 
on  Armlsitice  Day,  November  11,  1929.  He  said 
that  "the  European  nations  have,  by  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  agreed 
that  if  nations  failed  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences peaceably  then  force  should  be  applied 
by  other  nations  to  compel  tbem  to  be  rea- 
sonable. We  have  refused  to  travel  this  road. 
We  are  confident  that  at  least  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  public  opinion  will  suffice  to 
check  violence.  This  is  the  road  we  prepare 
to  travel." 

A  few  months  later  the  president  returned 
to  this  theme.  The  "vast  majority"  of  Amer- 
icans, he  insisted,  were  opposed  to  "commit- 
ments to  use  force  to  maintain  peace  ...  I 
brtleve  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  can 
more  effectively  and  wisely  work  for  peace 
without  commitments  to  use  coercion  to  en- 
force settlements."  » 

Essentially.  Hoover  believed  that  collecUve 
persuasion,  coupled  with  the  power  of  moral 
force,  rather  than  collective  violence,  no  mat- 
ter how  righteous,  would  preserve  peace.  Such 
njasslve  persuasion  would,  in  his  view,  make 
the  KeUogg-Brland  Peace  Pact,  whereby  slg- 
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natorles  renounced  war  as  an  instrtunent  of 
policy,  effective.  He  did  not  reject  the  con- 
cept of  collective  security  that  he  had  previ- 
ously embraced,  but  rather  the  military  force 
deemed  necessary  by  liberal  theorists  to  make 
It  work.  He  found  reprehensible  the  Idea  that 
in  the  world  community  of  nations  majority 
will  would  keep  non-conforming  members  In 
line  through  fear  of  unrelenting  punishment. 
In  explaining  his  thinking  on  this  subject  he 
frequently  drew  analogies  oetween  municipal 
and  international  law,  claiming  with  exag- 
geration that  consent  rather  than  force 
served  as  the  basis  for  both.  These  ideas,  or 
similar  ones,  like  themes  in  a  symphony,  oc- 
cur again  and  again  in  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings. Taken  as  a  whole  they  represent  a  com- 
mitment to  freedom  of  action  within  a  phi- 
losophy of  non-belligerent  nationalism. 

Yet,  as  some  historians  have  pointed  out, 
Hoover's  ideas,  actions,  and  reputation  in  for- 
eign policy  bristle  with  contradictions.  In  ad- 
vocating free  trade,  support  for  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  entrance  into  the  World 
Court  he  talked  and  behaved  as  an  intema- 
tlonalist.  In  his  Insistence  on  high  tariffs, 
in  his  distrust  of  Europe,  in  his  ethnocen- 
tricity  and  in  his  support  of  inunigratlon  re- 
striction he  functioned  not  only  as  a  na- 
tionalist but  also  as  an  isolationist.  Regard- 
less, he  probably  acted  with  no  greater  in- 
consistency in  foreign  relations  than  did 
most  presidents. 

Despite  this  mosaic  of  Inconsistencies,  a 
number  of  scholars  view  Hoover's  thinking  on 
war,  peace,  and  world  politics  as  important. 
They  do  so  properly  because  his  ideas,  more 
than  those  of  any  other  individual,  shaped 
the  foreign  policy  of  his  administration.  He 
took  pains  to  demonstrate  that  as  president 
he  not  only  carried  on  his  person  the  respon- 
sibilities for  foreign  policy  but  also  that  in 
Its  main  development  it  reflected  his  prin- 
ciples. Nonetheless,  historians  and  political 
scientists  generally  do  not  consider  him,  in 
the  Jargon  of  academia,  a  "strong  president" 
or  an  "Imperial  executive."  He  adhered  to  a 
strict  constitutional  interpretation  of  his  of- 
flce,  mindful  always,  it  seems,  of  the  limita- 
tions rather  than  the  grandeur  of  his  presi- 
dential powers.  Nowhere  in  his  writings,  or 
even  In  that  of  critics,  can  one  find  evidence 
that  he  deliberately  sought  to  stretch  his 
power  In  foreign  relations  beyond  any  previ- 
ous limits  in  the  name  of  national  security, 
international  stability,  peace,  or  any  other 
ambiguous  ideal. 

Even  the  great  depression,  signalled  by  the 
stock  market  crash  of  October  1929,  within 
eight  months  after  he  had  taken  office,  did 
not  elicit  from  Hoover  demands  for  greater 
power.  According  to  the  most  prominent  in- 
terpretation of  this  aspect  of  his  presidency, 
the  depression  rather  than  the  thrust  of 
Hoover's  ideas  dominated  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  administration.  This  assessment  holds 
that  the  economic  crisis  prevented  the  presi- 
dent's poUcy.  or  principles,  from  becoming  an 
effective  force  for  peace;  the  depression  pro- 
duced a  "timidity  of  statesmanship'"  rather 
than  bold  action.  It  crippled  the  world's  di- 
plomacy, presented  aggressors  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  strike^  and  "palsied  the  hands 
of  American  statesmen."  "  This  analysis  de- 
picts Hoover  as  overwhelmed  by  events  be- 
yond his  control.  Circumstances  rather  than 
Incompetence  tn^jped  him.  and  also  his  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy,  in  helpless- 
ness. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  diplomatically  im- 
potent within  a  web  of  economic  paralysis. 
Hoover  considered  the  depression  a  product 
of  international  affairs.  He  maintained  that 
foreign  economic  problems,  not  Just  domes- 
tic ones,  had  caused  the  crippling  crisis. 
Since  In  this  theory  the  causes  were  global, 
only  international  financial  measures  could 
tame  the  depression  and  bring  back  pros- 
perity to  Americans."  "This  depression,"  he 
said  in  October  1930,  "is  worldwide.  Its  causes 


and  effects  lie  only  partly  in  the  United 
States."  In  June  1931  he  explained  the  wide- 
spread financial  crisis  as  part  of  "malign  in- 
heritances in  Europe  of  the  Great  War  . 
Without  the  war  we  should  have  no  such  de- 
pression." ^  In  January  1933  he  exprewed  a 
variation  of  this  theme  in  ethnic  terms.  Only 
"the  cooperation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  he 
said,  could  now  rescue  civilization  from  dis- 
asters such  as  the  depression;  other  peoples 
"could  not  be  counted  on."  " 

Hoover  also  used  the  depression  to  buttress 
his  philosophy  on  tariffs.  To  protect  itself 
against  external  economic  disturbances,  such 
as  those  that  brought  on  the  depression,  he 
Insisted,  the  United  States  had  to  maintain 
high  tariff  walls.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he 
wished  to  expand  the  sale  of  American  prod- 
ucts abroad,  and  to  have  free  access  to  foreign 
raw  materials,  particularly  those  the  United 
States  did  not  possess.  Such  contradictions 
In  his  thinking,  when  viewed  within  the  con- 
text of  short-range  national  interests,  may 
have  at  the  time  seemed  pragmatic  rather 
than  muddled. 

To  Europeans,  Latin  Americans,  and  others, 
these  ideas  appeared  not  only  confusing,  but 
also  wrong.  Along  with  Hoover's  public  in- 
sistence that  former  partners  in  a  common 
war  effort  must  pay  their  war  debts,  these 
attitudes  made  him  iinpopular  in  much  of 
Europe.  European  leaders  viewed  the  depres- 
sion as  conceived  and  bom  in  America,  in 
part  because  Americans  insisted  on  debt  re- 
payment while  maintaining  high  tariffs. 
Hoover  had  not  always  desired  repayment.  In 
1922,  as  a  member  of  the  World  War  Foreign 
Debt  Conunlsslon.  he  had  initially  favored 
writing  off  the  war  debts  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  "moral"  posture  of  the 
United  States.  He  retreated  from  this  posi- 
tion when  colleagues  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress would  not  approve  of  anything  that 
smacked  of  cancellation.  Privately,  he  re- 
tained a  willingness  to  consider  some  form 
of  reduction  If  not  outright  cancellation. 
Even  though  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson 
wanted  to  cancel  "these  damn  debts."  the 
depression  stiffened  Hoover's  opposition  to 
cancellation.  This  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  few  of  his  policy  decisions  that  appar- 
ently had  wide  popular  support. 

Hoover's  action  on  the  tariff,  however,  did 
not  please  large,  vocal  segments  of  American 
society.  In  June  1930,  despite  Intense  opposi- 
tion from  economists,  businessmen,  and 
from  internationalists  in  general  who  argued 
that  it  would  gravely  injure  American  foreign 
policy,  he  approved  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act.  Hoover  felt  that  Its  high  rates  would 
aid  farmers,  protect  the  American  standard 
of  living,  and  would  have  no  serious  reper- 
cussions abroad.  He  argued  in  1933  that  "the 
American  tariff  did  not  strangle  the  bujrlng 
power  of  foreign  nations."*'  On  this  point 
he  may  have  been  correct,  but  on  most  counts 
historians  as  well  as  economists  have  con- 
demned his  defense  of  the  tariff  as  wrong- 
beaded.  Harris  G  Warren,  an  historian 
friendly  to  the  Hoover  presidency,  concludes 
that  "probably  nothing  was  so  damaging  to 
Hoover's  reputation  during  his  first  two 
years  in  the  presidency  as  his  handling  of 
the  tariff."  Warren  considers  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  a  "political  disaster."  • 

In  another  area  of  foreign  economic  rela- 
tions, that  of  loans  and  investments  abroad. 
Hoover  shared  the  convictions  of  numerous 
contemporaries.  He  opposed  further  govern- 
ment loans  to  foreign  countries,  favoring  In- 
stead private  Investments.  He  felt  that  pri- 
vate ventures  would  be  less  vulnerable  to 
political  pressures  than  would  government 
conmiltments  and  would  less  likely  lead  to 
undesirable  foreign  entanglements.  Yet  the 
volume  of  private  American  money  invested 
abroad  worried  him.  Even  though  earlier  he 
had  considered  German  reparations  and  war 
debts  as  being  "interlocked,"  as  president  he 
refused  to  admit,  at  least  openly,  any  con- 
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nection  between  them.»  Nonetheless,  these 
financial  matters  produced  a  crisis  he  could 
not  ignore.  It  began  In  the  spring  of  1931 
when  Germany  and  Austria  appeared  on  the 
verge  of  defaulting  on  private  debts  owed  to 
American  bankers.  Such  defaulte  would  end 
German  reparations  payments  to  Allied  gov- 
ernments which  in  turn  would  stop  install- 
ments on  their  debts  to  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  defaults  could  trigger  bank 
failures  in  the  United  States.  After  some 
hesitation  the  president  took  dramatic  ac- 
tion. On  June  20.  1931.  he  proposed  a  mora- 
torium of  one  year  on  the  payments  of  war 
debts  that  European  governments  owed  the 
United  States  if,  in  turn,  they  would  simi- 
larly defer  payments  of  war  debts  and  repa- 
rations owed  to  them. 

While  still  insisting  publicly  that  debts 
and  reparations  were  not  linked.  Hoover 
practically  admitted  with  his  moratorium 
scheme  that  debt  payments  in  fact  came  out 
of  German  reparations.  Regardless  of  such  a 
connection,  the  moratorium,  which  all  the 
concerned  parties  accepted,  did  not  resolve 
the  problem:  It  merely  postponed  collapse  of 
the  complicated  system  Involving  debts  and 
reparations.  Even  though  the  Allies  scaled- 
down  the  reparations,  Germany  eventually 
defaulted  on  Its  payment,  and  also  on  pay- 
ment of  private  debts.  Then  America's  debt- 
ors defaulted  on  their  obligations.  Nonethe- 
less, in  the  view  of  some  analysts.  Hoover 
had  in  the  case  of  the  moratorium  acted 
with  promptness  and  "InteUlgent  percep- 
tion." " 

In  these  various  foreign  policy  matters 
Hoover  supposedly  "never  pandered  to  pop- 
ular sentiment."  With  disarmament,  how- 
ever, he  demonstrated  considerable  anxiety 
over  the  state  of  public  opinion,  more  than 
"on  other  controversial  foreign  policy 
Issues." »  This  concern  appears  logical  be- 
cause he  had  a  deep  faith  in  disarmament, 
especially  in  the  reduction  of  costly  naval 
armaments.  In  his  view,  "the  world  should 
have  relief  from  the  sore  burden  of  arma- 
ments." Moreover,  he  envisioned  the  reduc- 
tion of  budgets  for  weapons  as  about  the 
only  effective  means  of  curbing  militarism.*" 
Early  In  his  administration  Hoover  took 
steps  to  convert  these  ideas,  that  linked 
peace  with  the  control  of  armaments,  Into 
working  policy.  In  particular  he  attempted 
to  strengthen  the  Brland-Kellogg  Pact  by 
utilizing  It  as  a  tool  for  constructing  agree- 
ments on  arms  limitation,  but  with  safe- 
guards against  possible  American  entangle- 
ment in  the  politics  of  the  League  or  of  other 
collective  security  arrangements.  In  his 
thinking  the  antiwar  pact  formed  the  foun- 
dation for  disarmament. »  He  presented  these 
and  other  views  on  peace  and  the  reduction 
of  naval  forces  to  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
prime  minister  In  Great  Britain's  new 
Labour  government. 

When  MacDonald  visited  the  United 
States  In  October  1929  and  the  two  leaders 
conferred  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  a 
presidential  fishing  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rapldan  River  In  Virginia  they  agreed 
sufficiently  well,  at  least  on  matters  of  dis- 
armament, for  the  British  government  to 
Issue  Invitations  to  Japan,  Prance,  and  Italy 
to  Join  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes  In  a 
previously  planned  five-power  conference  on 
naval  problems  in  London  In  January  1930. 
Although  the  negotiations  revealed  funda- 
mental differences  among  the  powers,  the 
■London  Naval  Treaty  they  concluded  in 
April  called  for  a  reduction  In  all  categories 
of  naval  armaments.  Never  before  had  mod- 
ern naval  powers  agreed  to  such  limitation, 
which  at  the  time  seemed  Impressively  sweep- 
ing. The  results  at  London  pleased  Hoover 
who  ^>parenUy  looked  upon  the  treaty  as 
a  personil  victory.  He  hoped  It  would  stimu- 
late   further    reductions    in    weapons    and 
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would  In  time  become  a  key  element  In  the 
kind  of  stable  peace  based  on  defensive 
armaments  that  he  desired.  Despite  some 
emotional  opposition  to  Hoover  and  his  dis- 
armament Ideas,  the  Senate  approved  the 
treaty  In  July. 

Those  who  favored  large  armaments,  espe- 
cially a  big  navy,  seeing  In  them  and  not  In 
words.  Instruments  of  true  security,  disliked 
the  agreement.  In  the  United  States  people 
of  such  persuasion,  notably  In  the  Navy 
League,  an  organization  devoted  to  lobbying 
for  naval  expenditures,  quickly  mounted  a 
campaign  for  building  the  fleet  to  the  limits 
of  the  London  treaty.  True  to  his  antlmlUtar- 
ist  convictions  and  to  his  own  plan  to  gain 
further  reductions  In  armaments,  the  presi- 
dent opposed  the  program.  On  September  31, 
1931,  a  congressional  spokesman  summarized 
the  president's  attitude.  "Why  should  we 
build  our  navy  up  to  the  London  Treaty 
limits,"  the  congressman  said  apparently 
half  seriously  and  half  In  Jest,  "when  It 
win  have  nothing  to  do  after  we  have  buUt 
It  ...  No  wars  are  on  now  and  no  war  Is 
in  sight. "  Three  weeks  later  Hoover  an- 
nounced a  cut  In  naval  construction  for 
1931-32  and  elimination  of  all  building  for 
the  following  year.  He  explained  these  meas- 
ures as  contributing  to  a  stronger  economy 
and  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Finding  this  ra- 
tionale unacceptable,  military  men  and 
others  denounced  the  budget  reductions. 
They  Navy  League  accused  Hoover  of  try- 
ing "at  every  turn  to  restrict,  to  reduce,  to 
starve  the  Navy."" 

Within  his  own  intellectual  limitations 
Hoover  did  act  to  reduce  weapons  of  war 
and  to  create  the  kind  of  international  peace 
system  that  fitted  his  Ideaf.  In  this  context 
in  the  area  of  disarmament  the  London  Naval 
Treaty  was  his  most  important  accomplish- 
ment, but  it  was  not  enough.^  In  essence, 
he  thought  that  disarmament,  or  In  more 
precise  words,  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
could  move  ahead  through  agreements  for 
abolishing  offensive  weapons  while  permit- 
ting signatories  to  retain  defensive  arms.  He 
proposed  this  Idea  to  the  World  Disarmament 
Conference  meeting  in  Geneva  In  June  1932, 
but  It  went  nowhere.  Another  proposal  for 
a  thirty  per  cent  reduction  In  land  as  well 
as  naval  armaments  met  a  similar  fate  there. 
Stlmson  compared  this  latter  plan  to  an 
Alice  in  Wonderland  fantasy.*"  Virtually  Im- 
possible to  convert  Into  practice,  Hoover's 
arms  hypothesis  made  no  headway  with 
foreign  governments  or  with  his  own  mili- 
tary experts.  Historians,  too,  scoffed  at  his 
approach  to  disarmament,  considering  it 
barren  of  lasting  achievement  and  hence  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  solid  commitment  to 
collective  security. 

In  a  like  manner  Hoover  also  encountered 
difficulties  In  advancing  his  theories  on  the 
guarding  of  peace  through  collective  moral 
persuasion.  These  Ideas  received  their  first 
practical  test  In  a  minor  way  In  Asia.  The 
experience  began  In  the  summer  of  1929 
when  Nationalist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
came  to  blows  over  control  of  a  railroad  In 
Manchuria.  Both  countries  had  signed  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  and  both  had,  thereby, 
committed  themselves  beforehand  to  settle 
disputes  througb  peaceful  means.  The  quar- 
rel over  Manchuria  threatened  no  vital  Amer- 
ican Interest,  but  as  a  sponsor  of  the  anti- 
war treaty  the  United  States,  or  at  least  Its 
leaders,  felt  obligated  to  Intervene  politically 
So  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson  asked  the  Chi- 
nese and  Russians  to  honor  their  pledges,  and 
even  proposed  a  commission  of  conciliation 
to  resolve  the  conflict.  The  belligerents  and 
other  governments  refused  to  go  along,  and 
the  effort  to  Invoke  the  Kellogg  Pact  antag- 
onized the  Soviets.  They  felt  that  the  Hoover 
administration  was  siding  with  China. 
Hoover's  attitude  toward  the  legality  of  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets  also  made  for  difficulty 
in  the  Manchurlan  imbroglio.  Like  his  Imme- 
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dlate  predecessors,  he  refused  to  grant  dipio 
matlc  recognition  to  the  Soviet  Union  but 
he  did  tolerate  unofficial  trade  relations." 

In  any  case,  thU  effort  to  salvage  peace  in 
Manchuria  through  the  diplomacy  of  moral 
commitment  failed.  This  failure  led  Hoover 
to  favor  strengthening  the  Kellogg  Pact  with 
a  third  article  specifying  conciliation  so  that 
the  machinery  for  settlement  would  be 
agreed  upon  In  advance  of  a  crisis  and  would 
be  on  hand  when  needed.  He  never  trans- 
formed this  Idea  Into  reality.*  The  tiff  with 
the  Soviets  also  demonstrated  to  Stlmson 
but  not  to  Hoover,  the  futility  of  relylnB 
essentially  on  moral  persuasion  to  keep  the 
peace.  ^ 

Stlmson's  attitude  toward  collective  diplo- 
macy subsequent  to  this  small-scale  crUls  as 
well  as  a  fundamental  difference  In  tempera- 
ment, led  to  several  clashes  with  the  presi- 
dent. Both  men  were  strong-willed  and 
wished,  or  were  determined,  to  run  the  show 
In  foreign  relations.  A  friend  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  former  secretary  of  war  unaer 
WUllam  Howard  Taft.  and  recently  governor 
general  of  the  Philippines,  Stlmson  believed 
In  using  the  military  establishment  as  an 
arm  of  diplomacy,  and  viewed  as  quite  logical 
the  employment  of  force  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

Hoover,  on  the  other  hand,  disliked  sol- 
diers, and  particularly  the  application  of 
military  tactics  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  "Instinctively,"  he  wrote,  "Mr  Stlm- 
son's first  love  was  the  law;  and  his  second 
the  nUUtary  field.  Mentally,  he  was  a  mix- 
ture of  a  soldier  and  an  advocate."  »  Some 
historians  argue  that  Hoover  exaggerated  the 
personal  difficulties  with  Stlmson,  and  that 
although  the  differences  between  the  two 
men  may  have  made  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  unnecessarily  awkward,  they  did  not 
weaken  the  effect  of  policy  once  It  had  been 
determined.  Other  scholars  maintain  that 
the  phUosophlcal  conflict  was  basic  and 
touched  the  essentials  of  Hoover's  foreign 
policy.  Whether  the  differences  were  truly 
minor  or  major  made  little  difference  In  the 
relationship.  What  counted  was  Hoover's 
attitude.  He  perceived  the  differences  as 
fundamental."' 

The  discord  between  the  two  men  stands 
out  most  clearly  in  their  attitudes  toward 
the  Manchurlan  crisis  of  1931.  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  Important  International  episode 
of  the  Hoover  presidency.  When  Japan  In- 
vaded Manchuria  the  fighting  there,  as  In 
1929,  did  not  threaten  American  security, 
nor  did  It  menace  other  tangible  American 
Interests.  China  sought  help  against  the  Jap- 
anese through  existing  instruments  of  col- 
lective action,  essentially  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Nine  Power  Open  Door  Treaty  of 
1922.  and  the  Kellogg-Brland  Peace  Pact  of 
1928.  As  a  principal  signatory  of  the  latter 
two  treaties  the  United  States  therefore  be- 
came involved  in  the  diplomacy  of  that  dis- 
tant war. 

Although  within  the  administration  influ- 
ential officials  expressed  sympathy  for  Japan, 
Hoover  and  Stlmson  as  the  crisis  deepened 
came  to  regard  her  as  the  aggressor  and  a 
threat  to  world  peace.  Immersed  In  the  do- 
mestic problems  of  the  depression,  the  presi- 
dent at  first  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  events  in  Asia.  He  permitted  Stlmson 
considerable  leeway  In  responding  to  the 
crisis;  indeed,  the  secretary  of  state  even 
complained  of  difficulty  In  gaining  access  to 
the  president.  No  responsible  member  of 
the  government  desired  taking  the  lead  In 
resolving  the  conflict  between  Japan  and 
China.  Hoover  expressed  this  concern  more 
emphatically  in  a  cabinet  meeting  In  Oc- 
tober 1931,  saying  that  he  would  not  allow 
the  League  to  deposit  that  "baby  on  Ameri- 
ca's doorstep.""  He  stood  firm  against  any 
Involvement,  even  indirectly,  that  might 
possibly  pull  the  country  Into  war.  Stlmson 
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had  freedom,  at  first,  only  within  the  llmlta 
of  this  presidential  attitude. 

As  the  violence  In  Manchuria  Intensified 
the  secretary  of  state  came  to  desire  what  ap- 
peared as  strong  measures  against  Japan, 
more  or  less  on  the  theory  that  collective  ac- 
tion could  or  might  deter  her  aggressiveness 
through  fear  of  punishment.  He  could  not, 
however,  shake  the  president's  opposition  to 
such  Involvement,  but  he  did  manage  to 
persuade  Hoover  that  limited  cooperation 
with  League  of  Nations  without  commitment 
to  action  might  contribute  to  peace.  The 
president  therefore  permitted  Stlmson  to  as- 
sign an  American  diplomat.  Prentiss  B.  Gil- 
bert, as  an  observer  at  the  meetings  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  It  took 
up  the  Manchurlan  question.  Even  this  cau- 
tious step  brought  growls  of  disapproval 
from  inflexible  Isolationists  who  insisted  on 
no  American  Involvement  whatsoever.  How- 
ever timidly.  Hoover  and  Stlmson  now  went 
ahead  and  placed  the  United  States  on  the 
side  of  those  "new  principles  of  international 
morality "  decreeing  that  a  threat  of  war 
concerned  everyone,  not  Just  those  doing  the 
fighting. 

In  support  of  this  Idea  the  two  men  worked 
out  a  doctrine  of  nonrecognltlon  as  a  corol- 
lary to  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact.  In  a  cabinet 
meeting  in  November  1931  Hoover  recalled 
that  Woodrow  Wilson's  secretary  of  state, 
WUllam  Jennings  Bryan,  had  used  nonrec- 
ognltlon In  another  Slno-Japanese  confron- 
tation In  1915.  Stlmson  adopted  Bryan's  con- 
cept, and  on  January  7,  1932,  enunciated  a 
new  version  In  Identical  notes  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  United  States  would  not,  he  said, 
recognize  territorial  changes  produced  by 
force  that  violated  Its  treaty  rights.  Beyond 
this  condemnation  of  Japanese  expansion 
through  publicized  nonrecognltlon  Hoover 
and  Stlmson  could  not  agree. 

Unknown  to  the  public  and  to  foreign 
statesmen  at  the  time.  Hoover  conceived  non- 
recognltlon as  a  final  step  In  a  policy  of  col- 
lective persuasion,  "the  ultimate  extension 
of  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact."  Nonrecognl- 
tlon's  only  power  would  come  from  the  moral 
Judgment  of  people,  or  In  other  words,  from 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  He  believed 
that  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  and  the  antiwar 
pact  were  "solely  moral  instrumenta  based 
upon  the  hope  that  peace  In  the  world  can 
be  held  by  the  rectitude  of  nations  and  en- 
forced solely  by  the  moral  reprobation  of 
the  world."  » 

Stlmson,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  non- 
recognltlon as  a  preliminary  measure  within 
8  process  of  coercive  collective  security  If 
necessary,  he  would  backup  nonrecognltlon 
with  economic  and  military  sanctions,  Im- 
P<wed  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
united  States,  against  the  aggressor.  If  eco- 
nomic sanctions  failed  he  would  then  be 
wUUng  to  Join  m  collective  military  action 
to  enforce  the  will  of  the  majority  nations. 
Hoover,  who  had  come  to  think  Stlmson  as 
■more  of  a  warrior  than  a  diplomat,"  felt 
that  sanctions  would  provoke  the  Japanese 
to  war.«  He  considered  Stlmson's  Idea  of 
nghtlng  a  war  to  enforce  peace  Illogical.  Al- 
though willing  to  resort  to  war  In  defense  of 
American  soli,  the  president  would  not  risk 
Dattle  for  a  vague  ideal  in  distant  Asia. 
Moreover,  he  felt  that  In  the  long  run  the 
J^ninese  would  absorb  or  expel  the  Japanese, 
in  view  of  these  differences  between  Hoover 
ana  Stlmson  some  historians,  notably 
t-narles  A.  Beard  and  Richard  N.  Current, 
nave  Insisted  that  the  Hoover  administration 
created  two  relatively  distinct  nonrecognl- 
tlon concepts— a  Hoover  and  a  Stlmson  doc- 
mne.  Other  historians,  such  as  Robert  Per- 
reil  and  Roland  Stromberg,  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  two  separate  nonrecognltlon  doc- 
mnes,  and  consider  the  differences  between 
cne  president  and  the  secretary  of  state  on 
iDia  Issue  as  Inconsequential.*' 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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According  to  this  latter  analysis  Stlmson 
agreed  basically  with  Hoover  that  sanctions 
would  mean  war.  The  secretary  did  not  wish 
to  participate  violent  conflict;  he  sought 
only  to  threaten  the  Imposition  of  sanctions 
so  as  to  bring  Japan  Into  line.  Hoover,  how- 
ever, refused  to  use  veiled  menace  and  would 
not  In  any  case  stoop  to  anything  that  sug- 
gested dissimulation.  He  was  convinced  any- 
way that  the  Japanese  would  call  any  bluff 
he  would  attempt  and  that  war  would  fol- 
low. As  matter  of  record,  he  Insisted  that 
the  United  States  would  cooperate  with  the 
League  In  matters  "of  negotiation  and  con- 
ciliation. But,"  he  said,  "that  Is  the  limit. 
We  will  not  go  along  on  war  or  any  of  the 
sanctions  either  economic  or  military,  for 
those  are  the  roads  to  war."  •» 

At  Stlmson's  urging  the  League  adopted 
the  generalized  principle  of  nonrecognltlon 
and  condemned  Japan  as  an  aggressor.  A 
month  later  the  Japanese  announced  they 
would  withdraw  from  the  League.  The 
League  did  not  impose  sanctions  and  the 
American  government  did  nothing  on  Ita 
own  to  Implement  such  a  policy.  During  the 
Hoover  presidency,  therefore,  and  after,  the 
nonrecognltlon  doctrine  failed  to  keep  peace 
or  to  force  the  Japanese  out  of  Manchuria." 
In  later  years  most  scholars  who  analyzed 
Asian  policy  termed  nonrecognltlon  a  mis- 
take. 

Ironically,  Hoover  and  Stlmson  quarreled 
over  who  should  have  credit  for  the  doc- 
trine." The  public,  the  press,  and  academi- 
cians usually  associated  It  with  Stlmson.  and 
Invariably  called  It  the  Stlmson  Doctrine. 
Bedeviled  by  criticism  of  his  domestic  poli- 
cies. Hoover  felt  that  he  needed  a  dramatic 
and  Important  achievement  In  foreign  policy 
to  help  enhance  his  status  among  his  people. 
Seemingly  In  desperation  he  clutehed  at  the 
nonrecognltlon  doctrine  as  such  an  accom- 
plishment, touting  It  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant principle  In  foreign  affairs  advanced 
during  his  presidency.  He  convinced  himself 
In  1932  that  the  nonrecognltlon  notes 
"would  take  rank  with  the  greatest  papers 
of  this  country."  « 

In  this  Instance  Hoover's  thinking  ap- 
pears obviously  wishful.  Whether  or  not 
Justifiably,  many  historians,  particularly 
those  of  liberal  persuasion,  assess  not  only 
nonrecognltlon  as  a  failure  but  also  dismiss 
Hoover's  entire  Asian  policy  as  flawed.  They 
Insist  that  If  he  had  taken  a  tough  stance 
against  Japan's  carefully  orchestrated  vio- 
lence In  Manchuria  as  an  unacceptable  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  structure  of  the  nineteen 
twenties,  the  Second  World  War  might  have 
been,  or  could  have  been,  avoided.  They  ar- 
gue, m  a  manner  congenial  to  Henry  Stlm- 
son's Ideas,  that  Hoover  should  have  taken 
calculated  risks  to  halt  the  Japanese." 

On  the  other  hand,  most  historians  who 
deal  with  Hoover's  Latin  American  policy 
consider  It  an  area  of  positive,  though  mod- 
erate, achievement.  On  a  pre-inauguratlon 
tour  of  ten  southern  republics  he  announced 
repeatedly  his  opposition  to  United  States 
Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  Latin  America. 
Instead  of  acting  as  a  neighborhood  police- 
man brandishing  a  big  stick,  the  United 
States  should,  he  said,  behave  as  a  good 
neighbor  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  sister 
republics.  After  becoming  president  he  re- 
nounced dollar  diplomacy,  cautiously  re- 
pudiated the  Roosevelt  corollary  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  practiced  what  he  had 
preached  earlier  by  avoiding  forcible  Inter- 
vention In  the  Latin  countries.  He  pulled 
Marines  out  of  Nicaragua,  thereby  ending  an 
occupation  of  twenty  years.  Although  he  did 
not  withdraw  the  United  States  troops  sta- 
tioned In  Haiti,  he  set  In  motion  machinery 
that  terminated  the  military  occupation 
shortly  after  he  left  office.  His  signing  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff,  however,  aroused  wide- 
spread resentment  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Nonetheless,  when  Hoover  left  the  White 


House  be  bad  reversed  a  number  of  policies 
that  had  In  the  past  earned  the  United  State* 
Ill-will  throughout  much  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  For  the  first  time  In  decades 
Latin  Americans  Indicated  some  frlendlineas 
toward  the  United  States.  Hoover  bad.  ac- 
cording  to  conventional  scholarship.  formu> 
lated  the  essentials  of  a  good  neighbor  policy 
that  would  ripen  and  bear  fruit  In  the  next 
administration.*' 

Hoover  appUed  to  Latin  America  many  <A 
the  same  Ideas  he  employed  In  other  areaa 
of  foreign  policy,  essentially  a  reliance  aa 
moral  suasion  and  aversion  to  the  use  of 
force.  Yet  he  also  aggressively  promoted  the 
expansion  of  United  States  capitalism  abroad 
and  accepted  the  racist  Ideology  Implicit  In 
prevailing  ideas  that  whites  were  Inherently 
superior  to  people  of  color.  Paradoxically,  be 
also  professed  belief  In  what  seemed  In  bis 
time  an  old  fashioned  antl-lmperlallsm.  This 
mixture  of  faith  In  white  supremacy  and 
dislike  of  Imperialism  motivated  him  when 
confronted  with  the  question  of  independ- 
ence for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Agricultural  and  labor  pressure  groups, 
seeking  to  end  competition  from  PhUlpplne 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  coconut  oil,  and  for  ra- 
cial reasons  desiring  to  cut  off  Filipino  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States,  urged  in- 
dependence for  the  Ulands.  Although 
professing  solicitude  for  liberty  and  antl- 
colonlallsm,  the  majority  In  Congress  easily 
accepted  the  reasoning  of  the  pressure 
groups.  In  December  1932  Congress  passed 
the  Hare-Hawes-Cuttlng  bill  that  granted 
the  Philippines  Independence  after  a  transi- 
tion of  ten  years.  During  this  period  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  supervise 
and  protect  the  Islands,  but  PUlplnos  woiUd 
enjoy  a  limited  autonomy  called  common- 
wealth, or  a  status  of  dependency  modified 
by  partial  self-government. 

Opposed  to  colonies  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple. Hoover  maintained  in  his  later  writings 
that  he  favored  Independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines, and  believed  that  their  separation 
from  the  United  States  should  be  "complete 
and  absolute."  ••  Americans  should  not  retain 
naval  bases  there  and  hencefc»tb  should  not 
assume  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the 
Islands.  Stlmson  fought  against  Independ- 
ence, urging  continued  control  through  the 
commonwealth  arrangement.  Hoover  realized 
that  with  thU  device  the  United  States  could 
camouflage  Its  colonialism  and  retain  a  base 
of  power  In  AsU,  but  he  refused  to  resort  to 
such  tactics.  "Well. "  he  said,  "that's  the 
white  man's  burden."  Hoover  therefore  ve- 
toed the  bUl.  thinking  also  apparently  that 
Filipino  leaders  desired  such  action."  Con- 
gress overrode  his  veto,  and  later  the  FUi- 
plno  legislature  rejected  semi-Independence 
Ultimately,  feeling  they  could  obtain  no  bet- 
ter terms,  Filipinos  accepted  such  status 
under  the  commonwealth  plan. 

Along  with  his  antipathy  to  Imperialism 
Hoover  shunned  the  philosophical  trappings 
of  the  Imperial  executive  who  sought  to  en- 
hance the  personal  power  of  the  president 
while  enlarging  the  American  Imperlum 
under  the  Justification  of  national  security." 
In  the  words  of  a  recent  assessment,  he  "rec- 
ognized logical  llmite  to  which  the  power 
of  the  state  could  be  used  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs."  ='  Hoover  looked  upon  forc- 
ible intervention  in  the  affairs  of  small 
nations  or  In  controversies  of  major  power*, 
as  an  act  of  last  resort,  not  as  a  routine 
Instrument  of  power.  As  with  most  na- 
tional leaders,  some  of  his  thinking  on  for- 
eign policy  suffers  from  ambiguity,  but  his 
views  and  actions  concerning  non-interven- 
tion, antl-lmperlallsm.  and  avoidance  of  war. 
fall  Into  a  reasonably  clear  and  consistent 
pattern.  In  December  1937  as  a  private  citi- 
zen commenting  on  Japan's  Invasion  of 
China  he  repeated  his  earlier  views.  "There 
are  plenty  of  ways  that  we  can  establish  our 
honor  and  our  dignity  without  going  to  war 
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over  questions  of  this  sort."  We  should  re- 
sort to  war  only  "as  the  answer  to  assaults 
upon  our  national  freedom  and  this  alone."  '* 

This  strain  of  consistency,  and  much  else 
In  Hoover's  fc»'elgn  policy,  does  not  throw  oS 
a  bright  light  becavise  It  reflects  no  large 
tangible,  and  easily  visible  accomplishment, 
such  as  would  have  been  the  case  If  he  had 
led  the  nation  to  victory  in  a  great  war. 
Instead.  It  illuminates,  perhaps  poorly,  most 
often  what  he  refused  to  do.  Within  a  f cur- 
year  period  he  ttimed  aside  more  oppor- 
tunities to  viae  American  power  in  foreign 
interventions  than  did  any  of  the  presidents 
of  the  twentieth  century  over  a  similar 
span  of  time.  Writers  of  liberal  and  inter- 
nationalist predilection  usually  have  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  the  active  interven- 
tionists among  these  executives,  but  they 
have  generally  portrayed  Hoover  as  a  nega- 
tive force  In  foreign  policy.  Hoover's  succes- 
aor,  at  least  in  thU  area,  reacted  more 
generously:  he  believed  that  "old  Hoover's 
foreign  policy  has  been  pretty  good."" 
Liberal  scholars  have  usually  praised  "strong" 
presidents,  who  relished  responsibility, 
courted  international  adventure,  and  ex- 
panded personal  power. 

In  some  of  his  thinking  on  foreign  policy. 
Hoover  may  have  been  nearsighted,  some- 
times racist,  and  often  isolationist,  par- 
ticularly in  later  years,  but  he  did  not  lead 
the  country  into  any  belligerent.  Ideological 
foreign  crusade,  or  into  any  violent  inter- 
vention or  "police  action"  against  small 
countries.  He  maintained  peace  in  the  crisis 
of  Manchuria  when  some  of  his  closest  ad- 
visers considered  war  with  Japan  a  logical, 
even  imminent.  poeslbUlty.  He  did  not  allow 
power  to  corrupt  him,  nor  did  he  use  his 
power  in  foreign  relations  to  offset  his  do- 
mestic troubles.  He  considered  himself  ac- 
ooimtable  to  Congress,  to  the  people,  and 
however  vaguely,  to  the  opinion  of  hu- 
manity. 

These  qualities,  and  especially  some  of 
Hoover's  later  activities  pertaining  to  for- 
eign policy,  appealed  to  revisionist  his- 
torians of  the  forties  and  fifties.  Liberal 
scholars,  however,  pictured  him  in  these 
years  as  an  unbending  isolationist  and  com- 
pulsive antl-communlst.  Later,  after  his 
death  in  1964,  particularly  in  the  era  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  many  of  the  values  he  ex- 
emplified as  president  and  also  his  later 
thinking  on  foreign  policy  received  plau- 
dits from  scholars  of  varloiis  persuasions, 
but  especially  from  now  left  historians  and 
disillusioned  liberals.  They  saw  much  to  ac- 
claim in  his  aversion  to  the  use  of  force  as 
a  tool  of  foreign  policy.  Those  of  the  left  and 
right  hailed  him  as  a  prophet  of  globallsm 
who  had  warned  against  the  evils  of  lim- 
itless military  ventures  abroad.  According  to 
historian  WilUam  A.  Williams,  "he  was  con- 
sistently opposed  to  the  assumptions  and 
attitudes  that  produced  the  cold  war."  « 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Hoover's  foreign  poUcy, 
however,  has  to  be  judged  not  by  its  rhetoric, 
or  by  that  of  its  friends,  or  by  Hoover's  ideas 
after  he  left  the  presidency,  but  by  its  con- 
duct within  the  limits  of  the  four  years  he 
held  command.  Prom  the  perspective  of  al- 
most a  half-century  some  aspects  of  that 
poUcy.  such  as  support  for  high  tariffs,  an 
ethnocentric  isolationism,  and  an  assump- 
tion that  white.  Anglo-Saxons  had  the  ne- 
cessary superior  qualities  to  lead  the  world, 
still  seem  flawed,  or  at  least  questionable  In 
wisdom.  On  the  other  hand  what  happened 
to  the  United  States  In  world  affairs  within 
that  half -century  has  caused  historians  to 
place  the  fundamentals  of  Hoover's  foreigp 
policy — ^the  imwllllngness  to  risk  war  for 
vague  ideas  or  dubious  causes,  restraint  in 
the  use  of  coercion  in  any  form,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  peace  so  firm  that  during  his 
presidency  no  Americans  died  in  overseas 
ventiwes  of  organized  violetice — in  fresh  per- 


spective. Scholars  of  various  persuasions,  as 
a  consequence,  consider  Hoover's  foreign 
poUcy  as  a  whole  worthy  of  reconsideration. 
Pew  now  disparage  it  as  negative,  and  within 
its  limltatlotns  quite  a  few  deem  it  praise- 
worthy. 
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•S.  Parker  Gilbert  quoted  In  Joseph 
Brandes,  Herbert  Hoover  and  Economic 
Diplomacy:  Department  of  Commerce  Policy 
1921-1928  (Pittsburgh.  1962).  p.  39.  See  also 
Ellis  W.  Hawley,  "Herbert  Hoover,  the  Com- 
merce Secretariat,  and  the  Vision  of  an  'As- 
sociative State,'  1921-1928."  The  Journal  of 
American  History,  LXI  (June  1974),  116-140, 
which  explains  Hoover's  belief  in  a  "superior 
American  system." 

'Quoted  In  Burner,  Hoover,  p.  197. 

w  Quoted  In  Theodore  Friend,  Between  Two 
Empires:  The  Ordeal  of  the  Philippines, 
1929-1946  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1966),  p.  106. 
Joan  Hoff  Wilson,  Herbert  Hoover:  Forgotten 
Progressive  (Boston,  1976),  p.  136  suggests 
that  In  dealing  with  blacks  Hoover  did  not 
show  prejudice  whereas  Gerald  D.  Nash  in 
Huthmacher  and  Susman,  eds..  Hoover  and 
Capitalism,  p.  107,  points  out  Instances  of 
racial  bias,  and  that  black  Americans  con- 
sidered him  "the  man  in  the  Illy  White 
House." 

"Scholars  vary  In  their  estimate  of  his 
progressive  principles,  and  to  what  extent 
they  influenced  his  views  of  foreign  policy. 


Wilson,  in  Hoover:  Forgotten  Progressive 
stresses  his  progresslvism;  Elliot  A.  Roeen 
Hoover.  Roosevelt,  and  the  Brain's  Trust 
From  Depression  to  New  Deal  (New  Yorki 
1977),  p.  40  states  flatly  that  "Hoover  wu 
no  progressive";  Albert  V.  Romasco  The 
Poverty  of  Abundance:  Hoover,  the  Nation 
the  Depression  (New  York,  1965),  p.  16 
argues  that  Hoover's  philosophy  "encom- 
passed."  in  seeming  contradiction,  conserva- 
tism, progresslvism,  and  liberalism;  Ellis  W. 
Hawley  In  Huthmacher  and  Susman,  eds.! 
Hoover  and  Capitalism,  p.  27  says  Hoover 
was  a  "type  of  progressive";  Craig  Uoyd, 
Aggressive  Introvert:  A  Study  of  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Public  Relations  Management 
1912-1932  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1972),  p.  102, 
emphasizes  progresslvism;  Best,  Politics  o) 
Individualism,  p.  178,  insists  that  "Hoover 
was  neither  a  progressive  nor  an  Inter- 
nationalist .  .  .  but  an  American  Individual- 
ist"; and  David  Burner  and  Thomas  B.  West. 
"A  Technocrat's  Morality:  Conservatism  and 
Hoover  the  Engineer,"  in  Stanley  Elklns  and 
Eric  McKltrlck,  eds..  The  Hofstadter  Aegis: 
A  Memorial  (New  York,  1974),  pp.  236,  251, 
256-6,  say  that  Hoover  cannot  easily  be 
labeled  and  that  he  shifted  from  progres- 
slvism to  conservatism. 

"Washington,  March  4.  1929,  The  State 
Papers  and  Other  Public  Writings  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  ed.  by  WUliam  Starr  Myers  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1934) .  I,  8-9.  See  also  the  favor- 
able analysis  In  Edgar  E.  Robinson  and 
Vaughn  D.  Bornet,  Herbert  Hoover:  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (Stanford  Calif 
1976) ,  pp.  97-99. 

"The  quotations  come  from  Christopher 
Thome,  The  Limits  of  Foreign  Policy:  The 
West,  the  League  and  the  Far  Eastern  Crisis 
of  1931-1933  (London,  1972),  p.  79,  and 
Gerald  D.  Nash,  in  Huthmacher  and  Susman, 
eds..  Hoover  and  Capitalism,  p  88. 

"  See  Jordan  A.  Schwarz,  The  Interregrum 
of  Despair:  Hoover,  Congress,  and  the  De- 
pression (Urbana,  111.,  1970),  pp.  47-60,  and 
Harris  G.  Warren,  Herbert  Hoover  and  the 
Great  Depression  (New  York,  1969),  pp.  25, 
123,  162,  248,  301,  which  stresses  old  guard 
resentment. 

'» See,  for  example,  Sellg  Adler,  TTie  Iiola- 
tionUt  Impulse:  Its  Twentieth  Century  Re- 
action (New  York,  1986),  pp.  208,  398,  400, 
Manfred  Jones,  "Isolationism,"  In  Alexander 
DeConde,  ed..  Encyclopedia  of  American  For- 
eign Policy:  Studies  of  the  Principal  Move- 
ments and  Ideas  (3  vols..  New  York,  1978), 
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For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  between 
European  stability,  world  recovery,  American 
well-being  and  Hoover,  see  Melvyn  P.  Leffler, 
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"Political  Isolationism  Economic  Expansion- 
ism, or  Diplomatic  Realism:  American 
Policy  Toward  Western  Europe,  1921-1938," 
Perspectives  in  American  History,  ed.  by 
Donald  Fleming  and  Bernard  Ballyn,  Vni 
^Cambridge,   Mass.,   1974).  423. 
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sion, p.  92. 

"See  Leffler.  Elusive  Quest,  pp.  65.  180-81. 
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li3t  (Cambridge.  Mass..  1962).  pp.  113-182. 
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ne»s  and  Foreign  Policy,  p.  59. 
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liam S.  Myers  and  Walter  H.  Newton,  The 
Hoover  Administration:  A  Documented  Nar- 
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"See  Ferrell,  American  Diplomacy  in  the 
Great  Depression,  pp.  206-214;  Leffler,  Elu- 
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NUCLEAR  TESTINO  POLICY  AND 

SALT  n 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  call 
public  attention  to  some  interesting 
parallels  between  nuclear  testing  policy 
and  SALT  n. 

The  evolution  of  the  SALT  Treaty 
issue  since  Senate  testimony  began  last 
summer  has  i-esulted  in  a  dramatic  shift 
of  emphasis  away  from  the  role  of  the 
treaty  as  an  ill-fated  harbinger  of  worse 
things  to  come  in  nuclear  disarmament. 
A  bizarre  national  security  rationale  for 
SALT  has  been  found. 

This  evolution  was  no  accident.  Strate- 
gist A.  G.  B.  Metcalf  pointed  out  in  the 
fall  1979  edition  of  Strategic  Review 
that: 

The  Senate  hearings  on  ratlflcation  took 
an  unexpected  turn.  .  .  .  attention  became 
focused  on  the  steady  deterioration  of  the 
U.S.  defense  posture  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  on 
a  nationwide  scale,  and  on  the  level  of  the 
highest  military  responsibility  and  experi- 
ence, the  public  was  made  aware  that  the 
United  States  was  fast  becoming  a  second- 
class  world  power  which  soon  would  be  un- 
able to  defend  its  interests  or  deter  the  So- 
viets from  having  their  way  on  the  wtM'ld 
scene. 

So  we  are  now  hearing  the  strange 
argument  that  the  SALT  Treaty  is  an 
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integral  part  of  a  so-called  "process  of 
reconstructing  as  a  stable  base  of  strong 
support  for  national  security  programs." 
This  is  certainly  a  change  from  earlier 
administration  statements  praising 
SALT  as  a  nuclear  disarmament 
measure. 

Despite  the  shift  in  emphasis,  the  same 
argument  is  being  made;  that  is,  that, 
while  SALT  is  essential,  individual  de- 
fense programs  may  or  may  not  be 
needed.  Thus  we  have  had,  for  example, 
a  promise  already  from  this  administra- 
tion to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  new 
theater  nuclear  weapons  even  before 
there  was  a  decision  to  develop  them. 
Even  more  curiously,  programs  which 
are  essential  at  one  period  in  time — such 
as  MX  in  the  late  1980's — can  be  officially 
forfeited  in  the  short- term  SALT  Proto- 
col. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  on  November  28,  1979, 
rightly  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
context  for  the  Senate  SALT  debate: 

The  Idea  of  debating  SALT  In  a  vacuum  . . . 
makes  no  sense  whatever.  SALT,  to  be  Intelli- 
gently debated,  must  be  set  In  Its  right  con- 
text, which  Is  the  decline  of  American  power 
throughout  the  world. 

That  the  President  has  finally  been 
made  aware  of  this  context  is  manifestly 
evident  in  his  speech  to  the  Business 
Council  on  December  12,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  1981-85  defense  budget 
projection. 

My  point  today  is  that  the  Senate's 
SALT  debate  must  also  include  United 
States  policy  on  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

There  are  two  fundamental  issues  in 
this  matter: 

First,  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
what  this  administration  is  promising 
about  strengthening  and  maintaining 
our  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  deter- 
rent capability,  and  the  argument  that 
SALT  n  ratification  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  a  so-called  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test-ban  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  the  U.S.  strategic  mod- 
ernization programs  promised  by  the 
President  in  an  effort  to  sell  SALT  EC— 
MX,  ALCM's,  and  Trident — would  be  im- 
possible to  build  if  the  CTBT  is  allowed 
to  foUow  SALT  n's  ratification.  I  be- 
lieve this  contradiction  will  result  in  the 
administration's  inability  to  deliver  what 
it  is  promising  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try— a  stable,  capable,  reliable  nuclear 
deterrent  through  the  1980's  and  into  the 
1990'8. 

Second,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  exist- 
ing Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  country's  bad 
track  record  with  respect  to  compliance. 
There  have  reportedly  been  at  least  six 
Soviet  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests  since  1976  with  yields  over  150  kilo- 
tons.  What  does  that  bad  track  record, 
stretching  over  4  years,  tell  us  about 
expectations  for  SALT  n  compliance? 
More  importantly,  the  Senate  should 
consider  what  the  history  of  the  Thres- 
hold Test  Ban  Treaty  shows  us  about 
Soviet  Intentions  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  comprehensive  test  ban,  which  top 
ofHclals  including  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  already  told  Congress  will  not 
be  comprehensive  at  all  as  it  applied  to 
the  Soviets. 


Consideration  of  these  issues  brings 
us  back  to  the  role  of  the  SALT  Treaty 
as  a  precursor  to  facilitate  further  steps 
along  the  path  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

In  order  to  bolster  support  for  the 
SALT  Treaty,  this  administration  has 
made  major  declaratory  commitments 
toward  new  nuclear  weapons  systems. 
Our  basic  national  strategy  includes,  of 
course,  the  MX,  as  well  as  Pershing  n 
and  GLCM's  for  NATO.  It  also  calls  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Trident  and 
ALCM  programs.  The  President  correctly 
emphasized  in  his  speech  to  the  busi- 
ness council  that  these  are  long-termed 
commitments  which  must  be  carried  out. 

However,  along  with  these  new  com- 
mitments to  nuclear  systems,  and  to  the 
strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence,  there  is 
the  continuing  task  of  maintaining  exist- 
ing and  planned  nuclear  deterrent  forces 
at  a  high  level  of  reliability  and  capa- 
bility. Without  clear  confidence  in  exist- 
ing and  planned  nuclear  systems,  our  de- 
terrent posture  will  be  substantially  de- 
graded. 

This  fact  brings  us  squarely  up  against 
the  question  of  nuclear  testing  policy. 
Cutting  off  our  testing  would  change  the 
whole  basis  for  maintaining  the  high 
level  of  weapons  stockpile  reliability  that 
we  have  pursued  since  the  1940's.  It 
would  also  severely  degrade  our  ca- 
pability to  test  new  nuclear  warheads. 
Expert  witnesses  already  have  told  Con- 
gress that  cutting  off  testing,  even  for  a 
short  duration,  wiU  lead  to  unpredict- 
able and  potentially  catastrophic  con- 
sequences for  our  nuclear  weapons 
inventory. 

It  seems  to  defy  all  logic  to  request  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Congress  support  and 
appropriate  resources  for  major  nu- 
clear programs,  while  on  the  other  hand 
moving  to  invoke  nuclear  disarmament 
measures  which  could  destroy  the  de- 
terrent forces.  The  CTB  is  only  one 
dangerous  step.  More  significantly,  the 
President  and  other  key  advisers  also 
support  the  cut-off  of  all  production  of 
fissionable  material  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. 

Cloaked  within  the  rhetoric  of  SALT- 
selling,  in  testimony  to  Congress  and 
clearly  stated  in  the  President's  speech 
to  the  Business  Council,  this  administra- 
tion overwhelmingly  favors  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  and  a  ban  on 
nuclear  weapons  production.  Yet,  the  ex- 
isting Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  the  United 
States  has  scruplously  observed  for 
nearly  4  years,  and  whose  constraints 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  planning 
the  warhead  modernization  develop- 
ments and  improvements  that  must  ac- 
company the  nuclear  initiatives  already 
recommended  by  the  President,  has  not 
even   been  debated   by   the  Senate. 

The  President  told  Congress  last 
April  of  the  definite  link  between  SALT 
and  the  so-called  comprehensive  test 
ban.  The  1979  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  isth  annual  report 
to  Congress  stated : 

The  achievement  of  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  has  been  one  of  this 
Administration's  highest  priorities  In  the 
arms  control  field  .... 

The  President's  transmittal  letter  as- 
serts that : 


...  a  SALT  n  agreement  to  limit  stra- 
tegic offensive  weapons  will  serve  as  the 
linchpin  of  all  of  our  other  arms  control 
efforts.  Including  .  .  .  SALT  11  ...  a  ban 
on  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  and  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation. 

The  test  ban  and  nonproliferation  is- 
sues are.  in  the  minds  of  arms  controllers 
and  nuclear  disarmament  advocates, 
closely  linked.  This  linkage  has  been 
borne  out  in  testimony  and  presenta- 
tions to  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
SALT  ratification.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  statement  on  page  286  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings. "SALT  II  and  Other  Arms  Con- 
trol Measures"  supplied  by  ACDA  in  con- 
junction with  hearings  before  the  for- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Amidst 
highly  questionable  assertions  about  the 
ostensible  beneficial  effects  of  a  so-called 
comprehensive  test  ban,  the  statement 
clearly  links  SALT  II  ratification  to  the 
early  negotiation  of  such  a  ban;  which, 
in  turn,  is  linked  to  a  "successful"  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  Review  Confer- 
ence in  1980. 

I  believe  that  in  the  context  of  the 
SALT  II  debate,  it  would  be  profitable 
for  the  Senate  also  to  debate  whether  it 
should  ratify  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  has  already  been  ne- 
gotiated and  recommended;  to  debate 
whether  we  really  want  next  a  so-called 
comprehensive  test  ban;  and  to  con- 
sider what  baneful  implications  a  "suc- 
cessful" Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Re- 
view Conference  would  have  for  the 
U.S.  defense  and  deterrent  posture. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  re- 
port to  the  Senate  contains  a  distiUa- 
tion  of  testimony  on  the  various  issues 
of  SALT  n.  Under  the  heading  "Major 
Issues — SALT  and  Arms  Control."  we 
find  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  on  page  306.  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  the  way  was  open 
for  early  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban : 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  ought  to  pur- 
sue the  completion  of  the  current  negotia- 
tions on  the  comprehensive  test  ban.  Again, 
that  complements  SALT  because  It  again 
Impedes  the  development  of  new  types  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Based  on  my  experience  as  head  of  the 
American  delegation  of  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  talks.  I  believe  the  way  Is  now  clesir 
to  solve  the  major  problems  that  have  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  for  so  many  years.  .  .  . 

This  statement  should  not  be  taken  as 
just  the  personal  opinion  of  Mr.  Warnke 
(although  of  course,  he  is  a  long-time 
nuclear  disarmament  advocate),  but  as 
the  distillation  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  link  between  the  SALT 
n  Treaty  and  the  major  issue  of  further 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
note  the  sense  of  urgency  about  complet- 
ing the  so-called  c<wnprehensive  test  ban, 
along  with  a  total  faUure  by  Mr.  Warnke 
to  address  the  very  serious  questions 
which  exist  about  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  stockpiled 
or  new  nuclear  weapons  in  a  test-ban 
regime. 

Dr.  Herbert  York,  currently  the 
head    of    the   U.S.    delegation    to   the 
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nuclear  test  ban  talks,  a  vigorous  long- 
time advocate  of  nuclear  disarmament, 
and  an  influential  advisor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  refers  to  nuclear  stock- 
pile reliability  as  "a  relatively  novel 
question."  (See  "The  Comprehensive  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban,"  Herbert  York  and  G. 
Allen  Greb,  discussion  paper  no.  84, 
June  1979,  California  Seminar  on  Arms 
Control  and  Foreign  Policy,  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calif.,  pages  33,  30.)  We  also 
have  an  accusation,  published  last  sum- 
mer by  Dr.  York,  that  the  Directors  of 
the  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Laboratories 
and  the  Energy  Department  have  been 
covering  up  means  of  maintaining  stock- 
pile reliability  because  they  are  opposed 
to  the  test  ban.  Dr.  York  asserts  that: 

The  laboratory  staff  can  ...  do  a  much 
more  effective  Job  of  maintaining  the  stock- 
pile In  the  absence  of  tests  than  the  current 
staff  and  leadership  are  wUllng  to  admit  on 
the  record. 

I  believe  that  it  is  highly  inappropriate 
for  Dr.  York  to  continue  to  publish  dis- 
armament tracts  while  he  is  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  test  ban  talks.  I  believe  it  is  an  abuse 
of  his  present  position  to  publicly  ques- 
tion the  laboratory  directors  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  on  the  matter  of 
nuclear  stockpile  reUability.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Senate  cannot  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  the  questions  which  are  thereby 
raised. 

The  link  between  SALT  n  and  a  ban 
on  nuclear  testing  continues  in  the 
President's  speech  to  the  Business  Coun- 
cil, for  he  stresses  the  nonproliferation 
linkage  while  avoiding  explicit  reference 
to  any  nuclear  test  ban.  He  lists,  as  one 
of  five  reasons  why  SALT  n  will  allegedly 
"strengthen  the  military  aspects  of  our 
national  security,"  that: 

...  we  can  better  control  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  among  currently 
non-nuclear  nations  with  SALT  U  than 
without  It.  This  could  be  one  of  the  most 
unportant  factors  involved  in  our  pending 
decision.  ^ 

While  Soviet  InteUigence  agents  poke 
through  the  rubble  of  a  burned  out 
American  Embassy  in  Pakistan,  a  na- 
tion run  by  a  military  leader  who  has 
already  rejected  U.S.  attempts  to  dis- 
suade him  from  creating  nuclear  weap- 
ons, toe  U.S.  President  argues  that  we 
should  ratify  SALT  II  in  order  to  per- 
suade such  governments  to  behave  the 
way  we  want.  Sensible  people  should 
question  the  logic  of  this  U.S.  poUcy. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
teues  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  nuclear 
testing  are  extremely  important  and  in- 
timately related.  But  it  appears  that  our 
oovemment  will  move  very  rapidly  to 
sign  the  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty 
Should  the  Senate  ratify  SALT  n  Pres- 
sures already  are  being  placed  upon  our 
uiBT  negotiating  team  to  complete 
another  test-ban  agreement  in  order  to 
appease  the  demands  of  Third  Worid 
nonnuclear  weapon  states  at  the  Non- 
ProUferation  Treaty  Review  Conference. 
But  the  directors  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
u^boratorles  have  told  Congress  that  a 
total  test  ban  would  pose  distinct  threats 
to  the  maintenance  and  modernization 
or  our  nuclear  stockpUe.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  Senate  has  never  even  con- 


sidered or  debated  the  existing,  thresh- 
old test  ban  with  which  we  are  comply- 
ing to  the  detriment  of  our  deterrent. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  resolve 
these  issues.  It  is  rather  to  raise  the  fun- 
damental question  of  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Senate  to  debate  SALT 
n  without  considering  the  integrally  re- 
lated question  of  nuclear  testing  policy. 

We  have  a  President  who  is  earnestly 
and  sincerely  commited  to  the  compre- 
hensive test  ban.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  this  administration  that  SALT 
II  ratification  will  facilitate,  speed  up. 
and  otherwise  pave  the  way  for  an  early 
signature  by  America  of  a  total  test  ban. 

But  we  must  question  whether  the  as- 
surances of  this  administration  regard- 
ing our  nuclear  deterrent  posture  are 
compatible  with  its  concurrent  dedica- 
tion to  a  total  test  ban. 

We  must  determine  whether  the  So- 
viets have  complied  with  the  threshold 
test  ban  for  the  past  4  years. 

We  must  consider  whether  funding  for 
our  nuclear  weapons  development  and 
production  infrastructure  is  adequate  to 
the  tasks  assigned  to  it,  and  whether  it 
can  stand  the  effects  of  a  total  test  ban. 

I  believe  the  Senate  supports  the  na- 
tional military  strategy  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence. Therefore,  we  must  address  the 
issue  of  maintaining  our  nuclear  stock- 
pile, design,  development,  and  test 
capabilities.  I  believe  that  we  will  dis- 
cover that  a  TTBT  and  CTBT  are  cer- 
tainly incompatible  with  modernizing 
our  deterrent. 

This  country  must  have  a  nuclear  test- 
ing policy  which  corresponds  to  its  vital 
security  needs. 

Accordingly,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  our  nuclear  testing  and  production 
policy. 

The  article  follows: 

PUKL  FOa  THE  NuCLEAR  WEAPONS  DEBATE 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  surprising  delay  in  test-firing  a  new 
40-kUoton  warhead  designed  for  a  Poseidon 
mlssUe-flrlng  submarine  Is  just  one  striking 
Illustration  that  the  Soviet  move  Into  the 
oU-rlch  Persian  Gulf  area  has  not  yet  weak- 
ened anti-nuclear  forces  ensconced  in  the 
Carter  administration. 

EquaUy  worrisome  Is  the  tenacious  holding 
action  by  powerful  envlronmentaUsts  against 
congressional  demands  for  faster  production 
of  weapons-grade  nuclear  materials  to  carry 
out  Jimmy  Carters  pledge  to  "modernize" 
NATO's  nuclear  weapons. 

The  unpubllclzed  delay  of  the  relatively 
low-yield  Poseidon  warhead  test  has  now 
lasted  more  than  five  weeks.  During  that 
time,  the  warhead  that  Is  designed  to  "re- 
habilitate" part  of  the  submarine  leg  of  the 
VSS.  nuclear  triad — land,  air  and  water — has 
been  resting  quietly  In  Its  underground  cra- 
dle at  the  Nevada  test  grounds.  But  the  presi- 
dent has  not  yet  signed  the  order  that  he 
alone  can  sign  giving  permission  for  the  im- 
derground  test. 

At  stake  here  Is  nothing  approaching  Amer- 
ican contemplation  actually  to  fire  in  anger 
the  Poseidon  or  any  other  ICBM.  Par  from  It. 
At  sUke  Is  whether  the  U.S.  deterrent,  par- 
ticularly now  that  SALT  n  has  been  at  least 
temporarUy  shelved  by  Soviet  aggression.  Is 
to  be  kept  in  top  working  order. 

The  president  Is  being  pressured  by  his  own 
environmentalists  and  other  powerful  anti- 
nuclear  forces,  Including  penny-pinching 
bookkeepers  In  his  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  go  slow  on  testing.  But  the  So- 


viet Union  U  In  the  mldest  of  highly  pro- 
ductive underground  testing  that  proceeds  at 
a  rate  at  least  twice  the  VS.  rate.  So  long 
as  detente  was  enthroned  and  Washington 
and  Moscow  at  least  appeared  In  agreement 
over  future  limits  on  strategic  arms.  thU  was 
politically  salable. 

Today,  however.  It  Is  not.  Long  knives  on 
Capitol  HIU  are  being  sharpened  to  whittle 
down  the  power  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  of  the  president's  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  of  lesser 
administration  officials,  some  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff.  These  officials  were 
hired  long  before  Carter's  eyes  were  opened 
(by  his  own  admission)  by  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

Thus,  In  a  little-noted  year-end  report,  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  warned 
that  unless  the  production  of  weapons-grade 
nuclear  fuel  Is  drastically  increased,  the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  Its 
commitments  to  modernize  nuclear  forces  in 
Western  Europe  or  to  buUd  warheads  for  the 
new  MX  missile  In  this  country. 

The  conferees  on  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram authorization  bUl  were  blunt:  "(We) 
are  concerned  that  billons  of  dollars  may  be 
spent  to  procure  delivery  systems  which  can- 
not be  armed  because  sufficient  fiinds  have 
not  been  committed  to  testing  or  because 
critical  decisions  have  not  been  made  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
materials." 

Their  demand:  that  Carter  Immediately 
reactive  a  Hanford.  Wash.,  reprocessing  plant 
known  as  PUREX.  Working  with  a  nuclear 
power  reactor  next  door  that  would  supply 
Plutonium.  PUREX  would  manufacture  fuel 
for  the  new  nuclear  weapons. 

But  the  latest  version  of  a  draft  presiden- 
tial report  now  circulating  Inside  the  ad- 
ministration makes  It  all  but  certain  that 
Carter  is  being  talked  out  of  reactivating 
the  PUREX  plant.  Why?  Because,  the  presi- 
dent Is  being  told,  to  do  so  would  contradict 
three  years  of  his  preachments  against  re- 
processing plants  that  might  prolUerate 
weapons-grade  materials  for  building  nuclear 
bombs. 

The  congressional  conferees  who  signed 
the  comorom'se  report  calling  for  reopen- 
ing PUREX  a.-e  not  weak-kneed  Innocents. 
They  include  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed 
Services  committees.  Sen.  John  Stennls  and 
Rep.  Mel  Price,  and  such  powerhouses  as 
Washington's  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  long  a 
protector  of  Hanford's  essential  nuclear  role, 
and  Sens.  John  Tower  and  Strom  Thurmond. 

What  makes  the  president's  resistance  to 
the  clear  mandate  of  Congress  doubly  trou- 
bling is  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  specifically  testified  on  Capitol  HUl 
Dec.  18  that  he  bad  "recommended  to  OMB 
that  PUREX  be  restarted  and  funded"  for 
the  1981  fiscal  year.  The  cautious  Brown 
made  It  clear  that  he  worries  about  adequacy 
of  special  nuclear  weapons  materials  both 
for  testing  and  for  arming  the  new  array  of 
nuclear  vireapons  needed  to  keep  the  United 
States  at  or  near  par  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unless  the  president  changes  his  mind  and 
downgrades  his  environmental  experts,  he 
will  soon  be  defending  himself  against  seri- 
ous charges  that,  despite  his  admission,  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  AfghanlsUn  did  not  open 
his  eyes  wide  enough  to  the  new  reallty.« 


EGYPTIAN  RESPONSE  TO  INVASION 
OF  AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  initi- 
ative of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  People's  Assembly  of  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt  in  response  to  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan.  ITie  com- 
mittee adopted  strong  resolutions  on 
December  30,  just  3  days  after  Soviet 
troops  entered  Afghanistan. 
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I  ask  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Assembly  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

RESOLimONS 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
People's  Assembly  held  a  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Fouad  Mehle  Le-Dln  on 
Sunday,  December  30.  1979  to  dlsciias  the 
developing  events  and  the  Soviet  Interven- 
tion In  Afghanistan. 

■me  committee,  at  the  end  of  Its  discussion 
decided  upon  the  following: 

First:  The  necessity  of  immediate  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  all  Afghani- 
stan! territories,  and  stop  the  bloodshed  raid 
of  Soviet  troops  against  the  Afghani  lloslem 
people. 

Second:  The  demand  of  non-interference 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  and 
the  demand  of  freedom  for  the  Afghani  Mos- 
lem people  to  decide  their  future,  and  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  it  accepts 
without  external  pressure,  and  deplores  all 
attempts  that  alms  at  dominating  the  Marx- 
ists regime  upon  the  Afghani  people  by  force. 

Third:  Calls  upon  all  Islamic  peoples  and 
the  non-aligned  countries  to  the  pursuance 
of  the  grave  situation  in  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Soviet  attempts  of  hegemony  upon  Af- 
ghanistan, and  calls  upon  those  peoples  to 
stand  a  firm  solid  position  against  this  inter- 
vention and  to  unite  to  stop  the  danger 
against  one  of  the  Moslem  countries  and  a 
member  of  the  non-aligned  movement. 

Fourth :  To  notify  all  friendly  parllamenta 
of  the  decisions  of  the  People's  Assembly 
and  calls  U{x>n  these  parliaments  to  take 
positive  procedures  to  support  the  Afghani 
people  and  to  stop  the  Soviet  Intervention  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  People's  Assembly  adopted  the  afore- 
mentioned resolutions.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources recently  ordered  an  original  bill 
reported  containing  several  major  policy 
initiatives  with  regard  to  nuclear  waste 
management.  The  provisicwis  of  the  bill 
to  be  reported  are  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  S.  685.  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act,  which  I  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  its  ranking  majority 
member  (Mr.  CinnicH).  Senator  Towkr 
is  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  have  spoken  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Mathias,  who  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  develop  a  competent 
and  credible  nuclear  waste  management 
policy  for  several  years.  He  has  asked 
permission  to  cosponsor  the  bill  the  com- 
mittee will  be  reporting.  Due  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  pressing  business,  this  report 
will  not  be  filed  until  the  (Christmas 
recess.* 


ANATOLY  shcharansky 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  recent  national  attention  focused  on 
the  exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov,  I  think  this 
is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  continued  imprison- 
ment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Both  of  these  men  have  been  unjustly 
harassed  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
I  abhor  the  Soviet's  disregard  for  the 
outpouring  of  sympathy  and  support  In 
this  country  and  abroad  for  these  two 
men. 


I  believe  we  should  continue  to  publi- 
cize the  plight  of  human  rights  violations 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  this  in 
mind,  I  submit  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  commemorating 
the  birthday  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statucknt 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
and  Its  thirty  nine  member  organizations, 
representing  four  million  people,  commemo- 
rate Soviet  Jewish  Prisoner  of  Conscience 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  32nd  birthday.  Janu- 
ary 20. 

Sentenced  to  thirteen  years  of  Incarcera- 
tion for  "crimes"  which  President  Carter 
publicly  said  he  did  not  commit.  Shcharan- 
sky became  a  target  of  Soviet  officials  be- 
cause of  his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and 
his  role  as  spokesman  for  human  rights 
activists. 

Shcharansky's  birthday  was  not  a  happy 
one  for  him.  Not  only  Is  he  sitting  In  the 
Soviet  Oulag.  away  from  his  beloved  wife 
Avltal  In  Jerusalem,  but  his  father.  Boris 
passed  away  not  having  seen  his  son  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
applauds  the  efforts  of  all  men  of  goodwill 
who  have  been  and  continue  to  be  active  on 
behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.9 


WHAT  PRICE  HEALTH? 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  cost  of 
medical  care  continues  to  be  a  focus  of 
concern  and  debate.  We  often  forget, 
however,  to  examine  the  attendant  bene- 
fits which  we  receive  for  our  increased 
health  care  expenditures.  A  recent  com- 
mentary in  Newsweek  magazine,  "What 
Price  Health?"  by  Joel  Posner,  an  In- 
ternist and  pulmonary  specialist  In 
Philadelphia,  makes  an  important  point 
which  we  should  consider  when  scrutin- 
izing the  rise  in  health  care  costs:  al- 
though the  cost  of  medical  care  has  risen, 
so  has  the  quaUty  of  care.  Technological 
innovations  in  health  care  have  con- 
tributed to  increased  costs,  but  these 
same  innovations  in  technology  and  serv- 
ices have  also  had  a  tremendous  effect 
on  healing  or  sustaining  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  This  is  another 
side  of  the  debate  on  rising  health  care 
costs  which  should  be  considered. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  Posner's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

What  Paicx  Health? 

Ten  years  ago,  the  average  price  of  a  new 
home  was  $34,400;  today  the  price  is  $72,000. 
A  pound  of  hamburger  was  62  cents;  today 
It  is  over  $1.50.  Ten  gallons  of  gasoline  cost 
$3.48  then;   today  they  cost  about  $10. 

The  cost  of  everything  has  gone  up.  Since 
th  base-line  year  of  1967.  automobiles  have 
increased  to  165  percent  of  their  previous 
price,  food  to  237  percent,  and  housing  to 
236  percent  of  what  It  cost  In  1967. 

Medical  care  has  gone  up  also.  The  cost  of 
medical  care  for  each  American  has  Increased 
to  244  percent  of  1967  levels,  whereas  the  cost 
of  all  consumer  goods  and  services  has  gone 
up  somewhat  less  to  223  percent  of  1967 
levels. 

But  this  comparison,  which  suggests  that 
the  cost  of  medical  care  has  risen  faster  than 
other  costs,  is  misleading.  It  ignores  a  vital 
and  often  overlooked  distinction:  whereas 
the  cost  increase  of  most  goods  and  services 
since  1967  has  been  for  products  that  were 
available  but  cheaper  then,  today's  medical 


care  is  very  different  from  that  avaUaU* 
fifteen  years  ago. 

BILLS 

In  August  1963.  for  example,  President 
John  Kennedy's  Infant  son  Patrick  died  two 
days  after  birth  from  a  lung  condition  known 
as  "Infant  respiratory-distress  syndrome."  He 
was  treated  by  the  best  we  had  to  offer  then 
at  Boston's  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Cen- 
ter. The  bill  for  his  two-day  care  could  not 
have  been  more  than  $500.  He  could  not  be 
saved.  An  Infant  born  with  the  syndrome 
today  would  need  days  or  weeks  of  intensive 
care,  special  respirators  and  techniques  not 
available  in  1963;  an  army  of  speclallsti 
would  spend  hours  a  day  on  the  child.  The 
bill  for  the  care  of  such  an  Infant  would 
probably  be  twenty  or  more  times  the  bill  for 
the  Kennedy  child,  but  the  Infant  would 
probably  leave  the  hospital  alive  and  wea 

In  1967.  my  friend's  brother,  a  42-year- 
old  cardiologist,  experienced  crushing  chest 
pains  while  making  rounds  at  New  Tork 
Hospital -Cornell  Medical  Center.  Despite  the 
best  that  could  be  done  for  him  he  was  dead 
within  48  houTB  of  a  massive  heart  attack. 
An  autopsy  revealed  an  almost  cMnplete 
blockage  of  one  of  the  main  coronary  ar- 
teries: the  left  anterior  descending  artery. 
His  total  bUl  was  about  $360. 

Three  months  ago,  my  friend,  a  neuro- 
surgeon who  is  41  years  old.  also  experienced 
cheat  pain  while  at  work.  As  his  attack  pro- 
gressed, a  cardiac  catheterization  and  an- 
giography (wherein  a  catheter  Is  Inserted 
Into  the  cardiac  vessel  and  dye  Is  Injected  to 
Eoake  the  vessels  visible  In  X-rays  for  study) 
enabled  his  doctors  to  pinpoint  aa.  almost 
complete  block  of  the  left  anterior  descend- 
ing artery,  identical  to  his  older  brothers. 
Before  damage  to  the  tissue  had  occurred, 
surgery  was  performed :  a  small  graft  was  to 
bypass  the  area  of  blockage  In  the  diseased 
artery  and  blood  again  flowed  normally  to 
cardiac  muscle. 

My  friend's  total  bill  was  over  $13,000— a 
more  than  3.600  per  cent  increase  over  the 
cost  of  his  brother's  care  for  the  same  dis- 
ease. Of  course,  my  friend's  brother  died  in 
his  early  408  and  my  friend  Is  alive  and  log- 
ging 3  miles  a  day  with  every  expectation 
of  llvlne  a  full,  normal  life. 

Today's  automobile  Is  not  very  different 
from  one  built  In  1967.  the  house  purchased 
today  was  probablv  around  in  1967,  food  and 
clothing  have  not  really  changed  at  all.  In 
general,  prices  are  hltrher  today  for  the  same 
goods  we  bought  In  1967.  Today's  medical 
care  Is  costlier  than  yesterdav's.  but  it  Is  far 
superior  to  the  product  of  fifteen  years  aw 

We  are  not  paving  more  todav  for  medical 
care  which  was  available  for  less  In  1967,  we 
are  buying  something  which  is  very  different 
and,  by  its  nature,  dearer. 


Of  course,  things  are  too  expensive  today 
and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  keep  costs 
down.  As  It  Is.  many  of  us  doctors  are  trying 
to  get  our  patients  home  sooner  after  ma)or 
surgery  and  Illnesses,  and  to  use  home-care 
services  when  they  are  available.  Despite 
what  you  have  been  led  to  believe,  physi- 
cians' fees  have  not  kep*  pace  with  inflation. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  price  of 
postage  Increased  160  per  cent  and  of  ham- 
burger 148  per  cent,  the  increase  In  physi- 
cians' office  fees  was  116  per  cent. 

There  is  only  so  much  that  doctors  can  do 
to  hold  down  medical  costs.  The  greatest 
cost  flghter  would  be  a  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  Amerlcsui  people:  60  cents  of  every 
health-care  dollar  goes  to  treat  tobacco-  or 
alcohol-related  Illnesses. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  popular  solution 
offered  for  cutting  "runaway  medical  costs" 
Is  Increased  government  regulation,  more 
central  planning.  This  has  been  tried  in 
many  countries  of  the  world  and  It  doesnt 
work.  A  favorite  example  of  those  who  think 
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it  does  is  Sweden,  where  medical  care  is 
"free."  I  won't  dwell  on  the  assembly-line 
nature  of  Swedish  medicine;  spend  enough 
time  in  Sweden  and  you'U  realize  that  Swedes 
bate  the  system  they  have  but  accept  It 
because  they  think  they  are  getting  a  service 
for  free  which  bankrupts  the  average  Amer- 
ican. 

In  fact.  It  costs  the  average  Swede  about 
$300  a  year  more  than  It  costs  the  average 
American  for  medical  care.  The  Swede's  costs 
are  burled  in  his  endless  taxes,  ours  are  right 
up  front  where  we  can  see  them  and  ccmi- 
plaln  about  them. 

MORTALRT   RAIXS 

The  argument  that  Sweden's  healtb-care 
system,  though  more  expensive,  Is  better 
than  oius  Is  Invalid.  It  U  true  that  Swedes 
have  a  longer  life  expectancy  than  we  do; 
but  for  more  than  two  decades,  the  azmual 
death  rate  has  been  consistently  higher  In 
Sweden  than  In  the  United  States.  And  In 
any  case,  these  statistics  are  poor  indicators 
of  the  quality  of  a  medical  system.  Rather, 
they  reflect  such  factors  as  the  age  of  a 
population.  Its  dietary  habits,  exercise  prac- 
tices and  Its  public  sanitation. 

The  question  of  increasing  medical-care 
costs  Is  an  extremely  complex  one,  and  one 
•asUy  used  to  Inflame  passions.  We  should 
be  careful  of  glowing  reports  from  overseas 
about  the  wonders  of  government-controlled 
medicine.  In  general,  the  care  U  not  made 
cheaper  by  funnellng  it  through  a  central 
office,  only  less  personal.  We  should,  above  all. 
not  be  fooled  by  false  comparisons  of  medl- 
cal-oare  costs  with  food,  housing  or  clothing 
costs.  In  the  past,  the  medical  services  avaU- 
aWe  today  were  not  to  be  bad  at  any  price.« 


SENATOR  COHEN'S  SPEECH  TO  THE 
CHRISTIAN  DEMOCRATIC  UNION. 
BONN,  WEST  GERMANY 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
manding national  security  questions  that 
face  this  country  require  great  vision 
and  Insight.  My  coUeague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine,  recently  visited  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  spoke 
to  the  Congress  on  Security  Policy  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union. 

In  that  speech,  he  exhibited  the  visiwi 
about  national  security  matters  that 
those  among  us  who  know  hhn  well  rec- 
ognize he  is  so  ably  equipped  to  offer  this 
great  body. 

His  recognition  in  the  speech  of  the 
meaning  of  strategic  arms  limitations 
and  the  consequences  for  the  world  are 
helpful  and  insightful.  In  addiUon.  his 
foresight  in  warning  our  NATO  ally, 
west  (3ermany,  that  the  United  States 
!«lft  of  priorities  to  combat  the  increas- 
ing Soviet  presence  in  South  Asia  will 
require  a  dimunition  of  U.S.  forces  in 
western  Europe  was  borne  out  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  which 
stated  that  the  administration  has  begim 
talks  with  the  West  German  Government 
on  this  very  matter. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Cohen's  excellent 
exposition  of  these  issues  be  printed  in 
toe  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Th«  TvTram  op  thx  Atlantic  Allianck 
^  **"*  ^^^^  asked  to  speak  to  you  today  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  NATO  AlU- 
»nce.  Predictions  of  the  future  are  properly 
lert  for  philosophers  or  visionaries.  As  an 
American  poUtlclan  who  possesses  no  extra- 
••Mory  powers.  I  prefer  instead  to  talk  about 
we  current  mood  in  America  and  what  I 
"•"•▼e  It  portends  for  the  future 


I  suggest  to  you.  without  an  extravagant 
excess  of  pride,  that  the  free  world  will  re- 
main free  only  as  long  as  America  remains 
strong  and  committed  to  defending  the  In- 
terests and  Integrity  of  our  allies  as  well  as 
our  own  territory.  The  obvious  corollary  to 
this  proposition  Is  that  America  can  remain 
strong  only  as  long  as  the  NATO  Alliance  re- 
mains united  against  the  threat  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
Division,  disunity  or  the  infection  of  the 
false  notion  of  individual  neutraUty  among 
NATO  members  are  the  blueprint  for  the 
decline  of  the  West  and  the  economic  pros- 
perity and  q>lrlt\ial  values  that  Inhere  In  our 
democracies. 

A  look  at  the  headlines  of  contemporary 
events  can  only  serve  to  reinforce  the  need 
to  recognize  NATO's  mutual  Interdependence 
and  to  strengthen  our  resolve  In  the  face  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  chaUenges  that  will  con- 
front us  In  the  1980s. 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
recently  delivered  a  major  address  In  New 
York.  She  called  the  1980s  the  "daxigerous 
decade" — a  time  in  which  the  challenges  to 
our  way  of  life  will  be  even  more  Intense 
and  acute  than  were  those  of  the  1970s.  This 
new  decade,  less  than  two  weeks  old,  will 
require  greater  resolve  In  concert  on  the 
part  of  the  West.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
lament  about  raging  Inflation,  over-depend- 
ency upon  foreign  oil  supplies,  or  declining 
economic  growth  rates.  We  cannot  afford  the 
lux\u7  of  engaging  in  the  practice  of  point- 
ing fingers  or  allocating  blame  for  any  of 
our  current  misfortunes.  Since  our  universe 
Is  not  yet  In  darkness,  we  must  stop  seeking 
to  cuise  it  and  Instead  make  a  cold,  hard 
assessment  of  where  we  have  been  as  an 
alliance  and  where  we  can  reasonably  hope 
to  be  In  the  future. 

THE   1970S — A  DECADE  OF  DOMINOES,  DllEWTE 
AND   OISILLtTBIONMXNT 

If  the  1980s  wUl  prove  to  be  a  "dangerous 
decade."  then  clearly  the  1970s  must  be  seen 
as  having  been  a  decade  of  vast  discontent 
and  disillusionment.  The  1970b  began  with 
the  United  States  up  to  Its  waist  in  the 
quicksand  of  Vietnam,  stUl  speaking  of  dom- 
inoes while  many  of  our  allies  ahook  their 
heads,  stayed  away  from  or  above  the  battle, 
and  questioned  the  wisdom  or  morality  of 
our  Intervention  into  the  local  affairs  of  that 
snuJl  country.  The  United  States  managed 
to  extricate  Itself  from  Southeast  Asia  un- 
der the  dubious  claim  of  peace  with  honor, 
but  the  sight  of  an  American  helicopter  lift- 
ing Marines  off  the  American  Embaaay  roof- 
top In  Saigon  proved  to  be  that  photograph 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  of  Shake- 
speare's words.  It  sefu«d  In  the  minds  of  our 
allies  and  our  enemies  alike  an  Indelible 
picture  of  weakness  and  defeat. 

The  final  days  of  1979.  ended  with  60 
American  Embassy  personnel  being  held 
hostage  by  Iranian  militants  who  paaaed 
themselves  off  as  moral-minded  students. 
WhUe  the  Soviet  Union  was  sending  50,000 
troops  into  Afghanistan  to  overthrow  one 
Marxist  leader  for  another  who  was  less 
nationalistic  and  more  pro-Soviet,  the 
United  States  was  ringing  church  bells,  send- 
ing Christmas  cards  to  the  American  host- 
ages and  asking  the  United  Nations  Security 
CouncU  to  Impose  economic  sanctions  upon 
a  nation  that  has  been  drinking  from  the 
cup  of  International  malignity  and  lawleaa- 
ness. 

NATO,  which  former  Secretary  of  State 
Hectiry  Kissinger  In  his  memoirs  called.  "The 
Uneasy  Alliance,"  has  been  understandably 
troubled  and  imsettled  about  Ita  future. 
Indeed.  It  has  been  perplexing  for  many  to 
ponder  how  the  most  mUltarlly  and  eco- 
nomically powerful  nation  In  the  world 
could  be  reduced  to  such  a  position  in  less 
than  15  years. 

The  answer  Is  by  no  means  simple,  nor  is 
it  attributable  to  any  one  political  party  or 


administration.  I  speak  to  you  today  as  a 
Republican  Senator,  but  it  is  my  judgment 
that  our  difficulties  transcend  partisan  ac- 
cusations. I  recall,  for  example,  the  time 
when  President  Ford  addressed  a  joint  aea- 
slon  of  Congress  in  1966  and  he  asked  for  a 
bUUon  dollars  in  aid  to  help  shore  up  the 
sagging  defenses  of  our  ally.  South  Vietnam, 
against  the  relentless  momentum  of  our  ad- 
versaries. Later,  In  the  same  ^>eech.  be  spoke 
of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Intentions  of  our 
"potential  adversaries."  Finally,  he  spoke  of 
detente  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  subtly 
rarefied  Into  a  nation  that  was  committed 
to  the  search  for  global  peace  and  stability. 
I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  found  that  our 
foreign  policy  had  become  so  Ul-deflned.  so 
flUed  with  vague  nuance  and  inconsistency 
that  It  was  no  longer  comprehensible  and 
therefore  no  longer  supportable. 

We  were  conunltted  to  a  policy  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  did  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  French  word. 
We  translated  It  literally — a  reduction  of 
tensions.  The  Soviet  Union,  however.  In- 
sisted that  the  reduction  of  tensions  did  not 
mean  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  In  the 
Ideological  struggle,  as  that  conflict  would 
continue.  Again,  we  believed  that  "Ideologi- 
cal struggle"  consisted  of  a  war  at  ideas. 
not  armed  wars  of  liberation.  This  imllateral 
misunderstanding  resulted  in  confusion. 
paralysis  and  a  pathetically  absurd  posture 
for  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
sending  over  40.000  Cubans  Into  Africa  with 
Impunity  while  an  American  President  de- 
clined to  Invite  Soviet  dissident  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn  to  the  White  House  for  fear 
of  jeopardizing  our  fragile  superpower  rela- 
tionship. 

The  change  in  administrations  in  1976  did 
not  mark  a  return  to  a  clarity  of  purpoee  or 
p<Hlcy. 

President  Carter,  as  a  candidate,  had 
pledged  to  cut  $7  billion  from  our  defense 
budget.  As  President,  he  unilaterally  sus- 
pended the  development  of  neutron  weapons: 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troope 
from  South  Korea  (at  the  very  time  the 
North  Koreans  were  rapidly  expanding  their 
forces  north  of  the  DMZ);  extended  diplo- 
matic relations  to  China  without  even  seek- 
ing a  pledge  of  non -aggression  against  otir 
former  ally,  Taiwan;  sent  a  letter  of  protest 
to  the  Sovleta  for  their  shadowy  presence 
during  th©  rescue  attempt  of  our  ambassador 
to  Afghanistan.  Adolph  Dubs,  which  predict- 
ably resulted  In  his  death.  A  deafening  si- 
lence greeted  our  protests.  President  Carter's 
former  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
referrel  to  Cuban  troope  in  Africa  as  a 
"stabilizing  force."  We  watched  the  Shah  of 
Iran  being  driven  from  power  while  the 
United  States  suggested  that  he  leave  his 
country  on  a  temporary  vacation  until  the 
revolt  had  spent  its  course.  In  August  of 
1979.  Americans  discovered  the  presence  of 
2.500  Soviet  combat  troops  90  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Florida.  President  Carter  inarched 
up  the  hUl  of  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  declaring  that  the  status  quo  was  un- 
acceptable and  then  marched  down  again 
three  weeks  later  accepting  the  status  quo. 
And  flnally.  In  the  dark  days  of  December, 
we  found  ourselves  sitting  in  front  of  our 
television  sets  each  night  waiting  to  leam 
which  one  of  our  embassies  in  the  Mideast 
had  been  bombed  (was  It  Pakistan.  Libya  or 
Saudi  Arabia?)  and  what  new  act  of  terror- 
ism would  add  to  the  accun^ulatlng  layers  of 
International  insult. 

I  speak  to  you  today  not  dn  a  note  of  par- 
tisan bitterness  or  belligerence.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  technology  has  miniaturized  geo- 
graphy and  that  vast  oceans  have  now  been 
reduced  to  mere  ponds.  I  am  aware  that  the 
globe  Is  but  a  ball  solnnlng  on  the  finger  of 
science.  I  do  not  wish  to  trumpet  an  Irre- 
sponsible call  to  bear  arms,  to  run  the  risk 
of  global  suicide,  or  to  Invite  a  final  holo- 
caiist  out  of  an  insane  response  to  wounded 
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pride.  But  I  am  also  mindful  of  Konrad 
Adenauer's  observation  that,  "An  Infallible 
method  of  conciliating  a  tiger  Is  to  allow  one- 
self to  be  devoured." 

The  events  of  the  1970s  that  I  have  men- 
tioned have  come  about  because  we  have 
failed  to  correctly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  adversaries  that  we  and  the  free  world 
face,  and  like  the  classic  athlete  who  indul- 
ges his  appetite  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences, we  have  grown  soft  around  the 
middle  and  heavy  In  the  thighs. 

We  have  also  failed  to  appreciate  the 
strong,  lingering  animosity  which  national- 
ists In  many  of  the  former  colonies  of  the 
We»t  continue  to  harbor  toward  our  coun- 
tries. By  falling  to  react  positively  and  In  a 
timely  fashion  to  the  nationalistic  desires  of 
many  Third  World  leaders,  we  have  prepared 
rich  soil  for  the  Soviets  to  sow  with  the 
seeds  It  possesses  and  can  distribute  freely: 
Rifles,  training  In  subverslcxi.  and  an 
Ideology  which  promises  a  "quick  fix"  for 
the  basic  human  needs  of  swelling  popula- 
tions. Unless  members  of  the  Alliance  focus 
more  seriously  on  ways  In  which  they  can 
better  assist  Third  World  peoples  In  realizing 
their  aspirations,  the  Soviet  harvest  will  con- 
tinue to  be  abundant,  and  our  status  and 
Influence  will  decline. 

Three  events — the  barbarism  in  Iran,  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  de- 
bate on  the  SALT  n  treaty — have  served  to 
concentrate  wonderfully  the  minds  of  Amer- 
icans on  our  declining  status  and  have 
shaken  us  from  a  slumber  and  self-Induced 
narcosis.  We  have  passed  through  a  difficult 
withdrawal  process  from  world  affairs,  a 
sort  of  "global  isolationism"  which  }iarbored 
In  Its  soft  core,  the  misbegotten  belief  that 
the  United  States  could  remain  a  world 
power  by  moral  example  alone,  while  shrink- 
ing and  reducing  its  presence  and  Influence 
from  around  the  world. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It,  there  is 
no  mood  In  America  to  once  again  assume 
the  Impossible  role  of  the  world's  policeman, 
but  there  Is  a  recognition  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  become  a  prisoner  of  world 
events.  There  Is  a  renewed  consensus  that 
peace  can  only  be  achieved  through 
strength — military  as  well  as  economic — and 
that  It  U  no  longer  satisfactory  to  formulate 
foreign  policy  on  a  dally  basis,  shifting  and 
adlustlng  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

Recent  evente  in  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia  have  brought  home  to  NATO  the 
realization  that  the  security  of  Western  Eu- 
rope Is  as  sensitive  to  events  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Oulf  as  to  events 
along  the  Inter-Oerman  border. 

SALT    n     AMD     KATO    SEC  U  HIT  I 

Prior  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanl- 
sUn  the  SALT  H  treaty  was  alive  but  not 
well.  Today  it  appears  to  be  a  corpse.  It  was 
shot  by  the  Soviets  on  the  streets  of  Kabul 
It  Is  conceivable,  although  unlikely,  that  the 
treaty  will  be  revivified  and  brought  before 
the  Senate  this  year. 

If  so.  I  brieve  the  debate  will  provide  an 
acceleraUve  thrust  to  the  reassessment,  now 
underway,  as  to:  Who  we  are  as  a  nation- 
what  our  Interests  are  as  leader  of  the  free 
worid;  what  burdens  we  are  prepared  to 
bear;  and  where,  if  any  place,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  flght  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
IdenUflable  Interests. 

Since  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  recent 
past  that  NATO  would  crack  apart  or  unravel 
without  the  extetence  of  a  new  SALT  treaty 
I  would  like  to  offer  some  personal  observa- 
tions on  the  impact  that  the  treaty  has  had 
upon  the  people  In  our  Congress  and  our 
country. 

The  debate,  while  incomplete,  has  been  In- 
strumenUl  In  shaking  the  fruit  of  many  of 
our  comfortable  assumptions  from  the  tree 
of  self-delUBlon. 

The  euphoria  that  accompanied  the  first 
SALT  agreement  is  gone.  The  United  States 
Is  no  longer  wedded  to  a  great  faith  that 
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arms  control  is  an  Island  of  super  power 
cooperation  In  the  sea  of  political,  economic 
and  military  competition.  We  have  finally 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  threat  that  we  are  facing. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  emerging  con- 
sensus In  the  United  States  that  arms  con- 
trol agreements  cannot  be  negotiated  In  a 
vacuum  and  cannot  be  considered  in  splen- 
did Isolation  from  global  military  and  poli- 
tical realities.  Agreements  that  provide  for 
equal  aggregates  of  weapons  cannot  pro- 
duce equality  where  unequal  military 
trends  and  Intentions  exist. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  have  been 
troubled  by  the  inequality  of  the  treaty, 
particularly  the  treatment  of  heavy  missiles 
and  the  Backfire  Bomber.  Others  have  been 
concerned  about  the  treaty's  veriflablUty 
and  still  others  are  opposed  to  a  manifestly 
unequal  Protocol  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  future  security  of  Europe.  But  what  has 
been  disturbiJig  to  all  Is  the  massive  and 
unrestrained  build-up  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces  which  is  consistent  only  with  a  first- 
strike  (or  in  the  Jargon  of  the  SALT  votaries) 
counterforce  capability. 

It  is  neither  Inevitable  nor  even  probable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  run  the  risk  of 
launching  a  pre-emptive  first  strike  against 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  permit  itself  to  slide  into 
strategic  Inferiority,  it  will  never  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Soviet  Union  to  run  such  a 
risk.  But  the  potential  to  carry  out  such  a 
strike,  even  at  the  theoretical  level  only, 
will  have  global  importance  and  Implications 
that  will  undermine  our  security  and  pros- 
perity. In  any  event,  the  Soviet  Union's 
growing  strategic  superiority  will  cause  It 
to  continue  to  exploit  its  advantage  polit- 
ically in  hemispheres  once  considered  in- 
violable by  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  for  every 
equation  showing  a  shift  In  the  balance 
of  strategic  power,  there  is  a  counter-equa- 
tion revealing  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  na- 
tion bedeviled  with  economic  and  domestic 
problems  of  its  own.  Megatonnage  Is  not 
the  measure  of  a  nation's  might. 

Indeed,  as  It  Is  argued,  the  United  States 
Is  far  stronger  economically  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  serve  as 
a  role  model  for  other  nations  to  follow. 
In  response,  I  suggest  that  the  economic 
power  of  the  United  States,  while  vast,  may 
only  be  as  strong  as  the  neck  of  the  Persian 
Oulf  is  wide — as  recent  events  in  Iran. 
Pakistan  and  Saudi  Arabia  serve  to  remind 
us.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  looked  upon  as  a  role  model  through- 
out the  world  has  done  little  to  discourage 
Its  bad  behavior.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
totalitarian  regime  that  rests  Its  rule  upon 
a  policy  of  good  will.  Power.  In  the  eyes  of 
totalitarlans.  comes  at  the  end  of  a  gun 
barrel. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  treaty 
as  written  Is  in  our  national  interests  and 
Insist  that  the  ghost  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  taken  a  seat  at  the  table  of  our 
deliberations.  A  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty 
will  unravel  our  NATO  alliance,  destroy  our 
moral  leadership,  return  us  to  the  Cold  War. 
and  sign  a  death  warrant  for  detente.  What- 
ever the  Imperfections  In  the  treaty,  they 
are  of  marginal  Importance  when  compared 
to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  process 
Itself,  They  maintain  that  process,  in  this 
case.  Is  the  most  important  product. 

These  airguments  are  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  No  one  possesses  the  vision  or  wis- 
dom to  predict  the  consequences  of  reject- 
ing the  treaty.  But  fear  of  the  unknown 
should  not  eclipse  our  knowledge  of  the  part 
or  paralyze  our  capacity  for  taking  action 
or  for  reaching  agreements  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Soviets.  In  the 
absence  of  this  treaty,  would  devote  even 
more  than  the  13  to  15  per  cent  of  their 


ONP  for  overall  defense  purposes  that  they 
are  currently  spending.  According  to  our 
Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  possible  that 
they  will  likely  produce  12.000  to  13,000  nu- 
clear weapons  without.  Instead  of  10  000  to 
12,000  with,  the  treaty.  They  might,  in  a 
time  of  national  frenzy,  go  to  a  much  higher 
level  of  destruction  without  regard  to  mili- 
tary necessity  or  consequences  to  their  gen- 
eral public.  However,  reports  concernlM 
their  economic  difficulties  render  this  p<^ 
siblllty  somewhat   remote. 

But  the  argument  that  we  must  ratify  this 
agreement  because  we  can  no  longer  con- 
tain the  Soviet  Union's  military  machine 
without  It  should  be  seen  for  what  It  Is— a 
confession  that  carries  with  it  a  declaration 
of  our  decline.  A  nation  that  signs  agree- 
ments because  it  lacks  the  ability  or  the  wUl 
to  compete  with  Its  adversary  will  ultimately 
prostrate  itself  at  the  feet  of  a  bully  in  the 
name  of  peace. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
has  suggested  that  without  the  SALT  li 
treaty,  life  may  become  more  complicated 
and  perhaps  more  dangerous.  Indeed  Mr 
Brezhnev  has  already  threatened  that  if  the 
United  States  Senate  seeks  to  amend  or  de- 
cides to  reject  the  treaty  that  there  wUl  be 
grave  and  even  dangerous  consequences  for 
our  relations  and  for  the  situation  in  the 
world  as  a  whole." 

The  threat  U  of  the  same  genre  as  that 
leveUed  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  at  our  NATO  alUes 
Any  effort  by  our  allies  to  modernize  the 
Alliance's  nuclear  forces  and  thereby  deter 
Soviet  aggression  will  result  In  Its  members- 
destruction  in  a  time  of  war.  It  Is  not  an  Idle 
threat,  merely  a  redundant  one.  The  threat 
of  Soviet  global  agitation  without  Senate 
consent  to  the  treaty  is  similarly  redundant 
We  have  witnessed  the  seas  filled  with  the 
"boat  people  "  of  Vietnam.  We  have  seen  the 
horror  of  genocide  In  Cambodia  and  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare  In  Laos.  The  Soviets 
have  exercised  little  restraint  In  Angola, 
Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen.  They  continue  to 
train  terrorists  on  a  massive  scale.  They  have 
conducted  a  brutal  invasion  of  Afghantetan. 
They  have  established  and  retained  a  combat 
mission  In  Cuba.  Unacceptable?  It  has  all 
been  accepted  during  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions brought  about  during  the  era  of  de- 
tente. SALT  I.  Vladivostok,  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords and  SALT  II.  The  Soviets  are.  of  course, 
capable  of  stirring  up  even  more  turmoil, 
particularly  in  the  fragile  and  explosive  Mid- 
dle East.  However,  if  what  we  purchase  by 
ratifying  SALT  II  is  not  true  security,  but 
rather  an  ostensibly  lower  level  of  aggres- 
sion and  hostility,  then  we  must  recognize 
that  the  threats  and  intimidation  will  only 
Increase  In  the  future  in  direct  proportion 
to  our  declining  military  posture.  What,  we 
must  ask,  will  be  the  price  of  SALT  III,  when 
the  Soviets  fifth  generation  of  missiles  shall 
be  on  line,  Including  its  one  new  type? 

Will  Soviet  growing  domination  in  mili- 
tary power  produce  a  more  secure  and  ma- 
ture nation  that  no  longer  feels  Inferior  or 
m  danger?  Will  the  Soviet  Union  finally  be- 
come more  benign  in  Its  global  behavior  now 
that  It  Is  clearly  an  equal  In  superpower 
status?  Win  we  continue  to  rationalize  that 
Soviet  expansionism  Is  but  the  product  of  its 
historic  paranoia  and  fear  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  neighbors? 

These  eire  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
Senate  will  raise  and  hopefully  answer  if  and 
when  the  treaty  is  debated. 

I  came  here  today  to  convey  to  you  the 
message  that,  with  or  without  a  SALT  treaty, 
the  United  States  remains  committed  to 
the  strengthening  and  preservation  of  the 
NATO  Alliance  and  to  the  Improvement  of 
East-West  relations.  We  are  conmiltted  to 
the  concept  of  a  "relaxation  of  tensions." 
although  that  term  has  embodied  a  fickle 
and  elusive  spirit — ^provided  It  is  embraced 
bilaterally,  by  the  East  as  well  as  the  West. 
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We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  trade  and  travel  accommo- 
dations, particularly  between  East  and  West 
Germany.  Many  centuries  ago,  the  philos- 
opher Plato  asked,  "Whether  beauty  was 
pleasing  to  the  gods  because  it  was  good  or 
whether  It  was  good  because  It  was  pleasing 
to  the  gods?"  Today,  we  must  also  determine 
whether  detente  is  pleasing  to  the  Soviets 
and  their  satellite  countries  because  It  Is 
good  or  whether  it  Is  good  because  It  Is  pleas- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  danger  of 
Soviet  aggression  In  Europe  has  ebbed  like 
a  receding  tide  and  therefore  we  must  seek 
accommodation  and  not  confrontation 
through  an  arms  modernization  program. 
This  Is  tantamount  to  argiilng  that  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  fiood  for  years,  the 
dam  is  no  longer  needed.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  an  enduring  NATO  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  Improved  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  strong  NATO  Is  necessary 
to  force  the  Kremlin  pcrflcymakers  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to  peaceful 
relations  with  the  West. 

MODOINIZINC    NATO    FORCES 

Our  twin  objectives,  political  cohesion 
and  military  effectiveness,  are  interdepend- 
ent. To  argue  that  we  need  not  modernize 
our  forces  because  it  might  weaken  detente 
Is  to  confuse  a  policy  with  the  Interest 
that  It  seeks  to  protect.  Peace  and  security 
are  not  solely  obtainable  by  detente.  Mili- 
tary strength  is  a  major  contributory  fac- 
tor to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

"ITie  frontiers  of  freedom,  the  survival  and 
the  fiourlshlng  of  democracy,  still  compel 
our  mutual  cooperation.  And  it  will  take 
great  effort  and  cooperation.  I  do  not  seek 
to  minimize  the  problems  that  confront  us. 
The  preservation  of  a  balance  against  the 
modernization  onslaught  of  the  Soviet 
0nlon  and  her  Warsaw  Pact  allies  will  re- 
quire greater  cooperation  effort  on  our  part. 
Substantial  force  ratios  In  manpower,  tanks, 
artillery  and  aircraft  exist  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  NATO.  Furthermore,  the  aging  and 
diffuse  nature  of  NATO  weapons  systems 
stand  In  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  our 
adversaries. 

My  late  colleague.  Dewey  Bartlett.  in  an 
Incisive  article  on  NATO  standardization  in 
1977,  noted  the  existence  of  31  different  anti- 
tank weapons,  24  different  tactical  aircraft, 
eight  different  armored  personnel  carriers, 
seven  different  tanks.  50  different  sizes  of 
ammunition  and  100  different  tactical  mis- 
siles. We  have  a  logistics  nightmare.  Equally 
important,  for  a  society  of  free  people  with 
•oclal  goaU,  we  are  Ineffectively  utilizing 
our  resources.  The  «16  billion  we  Invest  In 
research  and  development  (US  =  $12B)  if 
spent  In  a  coordinated  manner  will  provide 
a  better,  more  efficient,  military  machine. 
The  questions  raised  are  significant:  How 
will  we  transfer  technology;  what  will  be 
the  Impact  upon  national  labor  markets- 
how  will  international  industrial  competu 
tlon  be  affected;  can  we  calculate  what  Is 
a  Just  "two-way  street?" 

Many  remedial  efforts  are  underway,  most 
noticeably  the  NATO  Long  Term  Defense 
Program.  The  institutional  framewcx-k 
exists  within  NATO  through  the  NATO  Ar- 
maments Planning  Review  process,  the 
Periodic  Armaments  Planning  System,  and 
NATO  Standardization  Agreements.  Never- 
theless, the  complex  political,  economic,  and 
military  issues  which  have  stymied  past 
efforte  remain.  Our  common  challenge  is  to 
interject  new  life  Into  an  old  Alliance. 

I  would  submit  to  you  the  growing  Soviet 
threat  to  the  West's  economic  Jugular  vein 
in  the  Third  World  suggests  the  need  for  con- 
sidering a  new  division  of  military  labor  with 
Alliance.  The  United  States  is  the  only  mem- 
Mr  of  NATO  that  is  In  a  position  politically 
or  mllltertly  to  spearhead  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  defense  of  the  West's  vital 


economic  lines  of  communication  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf.  Accordingly, 
snould  the  United  States  in  the  coming  aec- 
ade  give  greater  priority  to  the  defense  of 
that  region.  It  would  mean  that  the  Western 
European  members  of  NATO  would  have  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  than  that  now 
contemplated  under  the  Long-Term  Defense 
Program.  The  conventional  defense  of  the 
Central  Front  has  always  been  the  primary 
responsibility  of  those  nations  that  would  be 
most  directly  endangered  by  a  Warsaw  Pact 
Invasion  of  the  Central  Front.  It  has  never 
been  solely  an  American  responsibility.  As  in 
the  past,  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
shed  Its  own  blood  In  the  defense  of  Its 
European  allies;  but  Americans  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  so  for  a  Europe  less  willing  to  de- 
fend Itself  than  we.  Thus,  your  present  gov- 
ernment's announced  1.5  per  cent  real  in- 
crease In  defense  spending  for  1980  appears 
unacceptably  low,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
Carter  Administration's  plan  (under  pres- 
sure from  the  Senate)  to  Increase  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  In  real  terms  by  an  average  of 
almost  five  per  cent  per  year  over  the  com- 
ing half  decade.  Equally  unacceptable  Is  the 
virtual  abdication  by  some  members  of  the 
Alliance  of  their  responsibilities  for  the  con- 
ventional and  tactical  nuclear  defense  of  the 
Central  Region.  If  members  are  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  common  defense,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  It  with 
substance  as  well  as  spirit. 

Let  me  add  a  footnote  to  the  subject  of 
force  integration.  In  the  final  analysis,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  Alliance  does  not  rest  upon  our  success  In 
achieving  full  standardization  or  interoper- 
ability of  military  hardware.  The  strength  of 
the  Alliance  rests  as  much  upon  spirit  as  it 
does  upon  structure.  A  commonality  of  arms 
Is  Important,  but  equally  critical  is  the  free 
world's  conamonallty  of  Ideas  and  the  shared 
ability  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  fic- 
tion, between  sincerity  and  the  siren  song  of 
Soviet  peace  proposals. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  the  Western  Al- 
liance. Optimistic  because  I  watched  our 
European  allies  vote  to  modernize  their  nu- 
clear forces  In  the  fact  of  Soviet  threats  of 
retaliation.  I  am  optimistic  because  the  same 
President  who  once  pledged  to  cut  America  s 
defense  budget  has  recently  presented  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  a  budget 
calling  for  a  real  Increase  for  the  next  four 
years.  In  the  blood-stained  wake  of  Afghani- 
stan, those  percentages  may  weU  have  to  be 
revised  upward. 

Frankly,  I  was  Initially  skeptical  about  the 
budget  proposal,  and  suspected  that  Presi- 
dent Carter's  recent  conversion  to  military 
preparedness  was  but  a  transparent  attempt 
to  purchase  votes  for  the  SALT  n  treaty. 
There  are  those  who  remain  unconvinced 
that  the  President  can  shed  his  naive,  per- 
sonal and  evangelical  approach  to  foreign 
policy  that  consists  of  exhibiting  patience 
(and  paralysis)  In  the  face  of  hostility  rather 
than  the  infliction  of  punishment. 

I  prefer  to  believe  that  President  Carter 
has  finally  come  to  realize  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  global  aspirations  cannot  be  re- 
strained by  unilateral  gestures  of  Western 
good  will  and  that  spiritual  commitment  and 
economic  strength  must  be  combined  with 
real  «s  well  as  perceived  military  power  if 
Soviet  aggrandizement  is  to  be  contained. 

But  even  if  the  csmics  are  correct,  our 
allies  should  understand  that  a  profound 
change  Is  taking  place  In  our  country.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  reverse  the  trends  of  a  declin- 
ing military  capability  and  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  resort  to  force  to  pre- 
serve our  freedoms  and  those  of  our  friends. 
It  is  not  a  new  Jingoism  being  generated  in 
America,  but  rather  an  appreciation  of  the 
stark  realities  that  confront  the  free  world. 

Finally,  I  am  optimistic  because  It  Is  be- 


coming clearer  to  the  world  each  day  that 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  wage  an  ideological 
war — for  what  they  fear  most  is  a  war  of 
words,  the  free  communication  and  clash  of 
opposing  Ideas.  Marxists  have  always  used 
fig  leaf  phrases  to  cover  their  naked  ambi- 
tions and  failures.  And  when  their  barren 
philosophy  is  exposed  In  the  withering  light 
of  free  and  open  debate,  they  slam  the  gates 
on  human  liberty  and  reach  for  weapons  of 
war.  They  must  resort  to  tanks  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, assassination  and  troops  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  a  wall  in  Berlin  to  ensxire  that 
their  people  will  not  throw  off  their  chains 
and  rush  toward  the  gates  of  freedom. 

The  members  of  NATO  have  known 
triumph  and  tragedy,  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion, war  and  peace.  We  recognize  that  there 
Is  nothing  In  life  that  is  safe,  secure  or  cer- 
tain. We  have  learned  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  the  Greek  historian,  Thucydides,  that, 
"The  secret  of  happiness  is  freedom,  the 
secret  of  freedom  Is  courage" 

Forty  years  ago,  Walter  Lippmann,  one  of 
America's  most  profund  political  phU06O- 
phers,  said, 

"Upon  the  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  will  now  repair  it  is  written;  You 
took  the  good  things  for  granted.  Now  you 
must  earn  them  again.  For  every  right  that 
you  cherish,  you  have  a  duty  you  must  ful- 
fill. For  every  hope  you  entertain,  you  have 
a  task  you  must  perform.  For  every  good  that 
you  wish  to  preserve,  you  will  have  to  sacri- 
fice your  comfort  and  your  ease.  There  Is 
nothing  for  nothing  any  longer." 

His  message  is  as  important  to  the  NATO 
Alliance  now  as  it  was  to  America  then.* 


REMARKS  OF  FRED  SILVERMAN 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Fred  Silverman,  NBC  president. 

Hig-h  quality  television  programs  for 
children  at  various  times  of  the  day  is  a 
laudable  goal.  Since  assuming  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee some  3  years  ago,  I  have  taken 
an  increased  interest  in  children's  tele- 
vision. Since  that  time  we  have  seen  a 
number  of  improvements  in  the  quality 
and  the  timing  of  children's  shows.  Pub- 
lic service  spots  are  being  aired  on  such 
subjects  as  news,  hygiene  and  safety. 
One  network,  ABC,  has  reduced  the 
amoimt  of  its  advertising  time.  Many  ad- 
vertisements seem  to  have  balanced  their 
approcu;h  to  selling.  These  and  similar 
changes  are  important  and  are  to  be  cwi- 
tinued.  Yet  much  progress  remains  to  be 
made. 

The  biggest  breakthrough  that  has 
eluded  us  has  been  major  commitments 
to  increase  and  improve  children's  pro- 
grams. In  December,  the  FCC  initiated 
a  rulemaking  to  determine  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  Commission  could  do  to  en- 
courage such  improvements. 

We  all  recognize  that  a  regulatory  so- 
lution should  be,  at  best,  a  last  resort  and 
that  voluntary  initiatives  by  the  broad- 
cast industry  would  be  far  preferable. 
"Project  Peacock,"  the  NBC  children's 
program  project  is  such  an  initiative.  It 
will  provide  20  children's  programs  of  at 
least  1  hour  each,  to  be  aired  next  year 
during  prime  time.  This  is  a  major  com- 
mitment of  resources  by  NBC,  and  they 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  action.  It 
exemplifies  the  dynamic  and  innovative 
nature  of  broadcasting.  In  responding  to 
the  needs  of  their  child  audioice,  this 
type  of  acticMi  keeps  the  decisionmaking 
with  the  programers — where  it  really 
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belongs  and  where  it  works  best.  I  am 
heartened  by  NBC's  bold  initiative  and 
fully  expect  other  broadcasters  will  take 
other  additional  concrete  steps  toward 
better  serving  the  needs  of  children. 
The  statement  follows : 

Remaeks  bt  nuD  SlLVniMAN 

Thank  you.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  on  a 
famous  date  in  broadcaatlng  history. 

It  was  exactly  3^1  years  ago  today — January 
17,  1949 — that  Liggett  &  Myers  signed  a  con- 
tract for  baseball  telecasts  that  Included  ex- 
clusive rights  to  advertising  Inside  the  ball- 
parks. That  landmark  event  meant  that 
evwry  time  an  outfielder  caught  a  fly  ball 
that  seasoti,  the  television  camera  had  a  per- 
f»ot  view  of  a  Chesterfield  ad. 

There's  no  use  trying  to  top  that  kind  of 
aarthshaklng  news  today,  so  I'd  like  to  talk 
■bout  something  closer  to  home  and  much 
more  important. 

Columnist  George  Will  once  made  a  very 
Interesting  point.  He  wrote:  "Disparagement 
of  television  Is  second  only  to  watching  tele- 
vision as  a  national  pastime."  And  to  my 
mind,  there  Is  no  area  of  television  which 
has  received  as  much  unwarranted  disparage- 
ment <t8  children's  programming. 

ITie  days  have  long  since  passed  when 
mindless  cartoons  represented  all  that  was 
available  to  children.  But  the  criticism 
haan't  caught  up  to  the  reality.  There  are  a 
lot  of  proxy  ptuwnts  around  telling  televi- 
sion how  children  should  be  educated,  what 
values  they  should  be  taught,  and  how  they 
should  be  entertained— and  Washington  has 
Jumped  In  with  both  left  feet. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
Is  now  saying  that  it  wUl  consider  adopting 
rules  that  would  require  the  broadcast  of 
very  specific  kinds  and  quantities  of  chil- 
dren's programs.  A  special  staff  ^pointed  by 
the  PCC  recently  recMnmended  that  each 
broadcast  licensee  be  comaelled  to  program 
educational  or  instructional  ohUdrwn's  pro- 
gramming on  weekdays.  The  si^geatlon  Is 
that  the  government  sho\ild  decide  what 
children  should  see,  and  when  they  should 
see  It.  The  Implication  Is  that  commercial 
broadcasting  has  failed  In  Its  Job  of  serving 
the  nation's  young  people,  that  It  Is  bank- 
rupt of  Ideas  and  unable  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful service  for  children.  As  a  broadcaster 
and  as  a  parent.  I  am  appalled  by  thU  con- 
clusion. It's  untrue  and  the  record  proves  it 

People  simply  do  not  realize  how  much  has 
been  happening  In  the  world  of  children's 
programming,  and  how  much  progress  has 
been  made.  We  are  a  long  way  from  being 
perfect.  We  can  certainly  do  a  lot  better  But 
no  one  who  looks  at  the  total  picture  of  tele- 
vision's service  to  children  could  possibly  be- 
lieve that  thU  effort  cries  out  for  govern- 
ment Intervention. 

Let's  look  at  what's  going  on.  Just  a  few 
J!^"J!?°'  *'^*'"''  ^"  nothing  on  television 
like  CBS's  "30  Minutes."  ABC's  "Afterschool 
Specials'  or  NBC's  "Special  Treat"  series 
News  reports  for  young  viewers  and  health 
messages  are  now  carried  by  all  three  net- 
works. And  fine  quality  regularly  scheduled 
programming  ranges  from  "CapUln  Kan- 
^  «1*^*  granddaddy  of  them  all.  now  In 
Us  26th  year  on  CBS,  to  "Hot  Hero  Sand- 
wich, which  NBC  started  this  season 
Its  important  to  recognize  that  program- 

J^^I^'c'^^"**'*'''  '=°°''«^  °^  much  more 
than  the  Saturday  morning  schedule  of  the 
three  networks.  There  are  16  network-owned 

!^  fo^;  *°'*  *!'  *"  "^''^B  *n  outstanding 
Job  for  young  viewers. 

The  CBS  stations,  for  Instance,  ran  about 
c?^d^n^,f  Children's  programs  In  1979,  In- 
shot^iv  ..i^"""  °'  'P**=*»l«'  wonderful 
TV.  St.  Louta,  and  "The  Great  Metric  Mys- 

7»  fS?"  WCAU-TV,  Philadelphia. 

At  ABC,  the  award-winning  nrogram  "Hot 
Fudge."  produced  by  WXYZ-TV,  Etet^t,  hw 
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not  only  spread  to  other  ABC  owned  sta- 
tions, but  Is  syndicated  to  nearly  60  local 
stations  serving  approximately  70  percent  of 
all  United  States  television  homes. 

At  NBC  m  1979,  each  of  our  five  owned 
stations  carried  an  average  of  120  hours  of 
children's  programming.  Some  productions, 
such  as  the  "Go!"  show,  were  previously 
shown  on  the  NBC  Network,  some  are  de- 
veloped by  the  NBC  Television  Stations  Di- 
vision and  some  programs  come  from  syn- 
dlcators.  And  of  course  our  stations  originate 
many  of  their  own  productions,  such  as 
"Whitney  and  the  Robot'  from  KNBC,  Los 
Angeles.  This  Is  a  live-action  program  which 
opens  the  way  for  discussions  of  contempo- 
rary Issues  Including  the  environment  and 
conservation.  "Whitney"  is  also  syndicated 
to  local  stations. 

Last  month  NBC's  stations  carried  "The 
Electric  Puzz,"  produced  by  WRC-TV.  Wash- 
ington, an  animated  half-hour  which  helps 
children  learn  a  sense  of  social  awareness. 

Now  that's  Just  skimming  the  top  of  the 
children's  programming  activity  going  on  In 
a  few  large  cities.  At  scores  of  other  local 
stations,  the  concern  of  management  is  at 
least  as  great,  and  the  programming  record 
at  least  as  bright.  Back  at  the  networks,  the 
efforts  dont  stop  with  what  we  put  on  the 
air.  There's  plenty  of  auxiliary  support  for 
the  children's  programming  effort. 

For  example,  four  years  ago  NBC  estab- 
lished a  Social  Science  Advisory  Panel  to 
assist  us  in  developing  and  analyzing  pro- 
grams for  children.  That  panel,  composed 
of  child  development  specialists,  educators 
and  social  scientists,  works  with  NBC's 
Social  Research.  Broadcast  Standards  and 
Program  Departments  from  the  beginning 
They  advise  us  about  possible  social  prob- 
lems, and  also  suggest  positive  themes  and 
role  models.  They  provide  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  are  also  Involved  In  re- 
viewing the  educational  Inserts  In  our  net- 
work schedule.  ABC  and  CBS  use  similar 
professional  aid. 

Another  phase  of  network  efforts  Involves 
extending  the  educational  aspects  of  various 
broadcasts  so  that  young  people  can  get 
more  out  of  them. 

For  instance,  the  CBS  Reading  Program 
Involves  classroom  distribution  of  advance 
scripts  of  selected  CBS  programs.  Special 
Teachers  Guides  are  sent  out,  alerting  edu- 
cators to  broadcasts  which  may  be  particu- 
larly worthwhile  to  students.  Classroom  ac- 
tivities and  lessons  based  on  those  broadcasts 
are  suggested.  This  reading  program,  which 
began  as  a  three-city  project  in  1977,  Is  now 
operated  through  some  70  stations  around 
the  country  and  reaches  more  than  five  mU- 
llon  students. 

ABC  has  underwritten  a  major  study  by 
Dorothy  and  Jerome  Singer,  professors  of 
psychology  and  co-directors  of  Yale's  Family 
Television  Research  and  Consultation  Cen- 
ter. The  Singer  study  seeks  to  develop  a 
scientific  method  of  teaching  children  to  be- 
come more  intelligent  and  discriminating 
viewers.  ABC  also  has  Instituted  numerous 
cooperative  efforts  with  the  educational 
community,  and  has  produced  and  distrib- 
uted programming  guides  to  every  high 
school  in  the  country  and  to  various  civic 
and  church  groups. 

One  of  the  NBC  approaches  has  been  to 
onen  more  parental  Involvement  In  what 
children  watch.  Our  Parent  Participation 
TV  Workshop  project,  funded  by  NBC  and 
run  by  Teachers  Guides  to  Television,  has 
in  a  few  short  years  grown  Into  a  major 
nationwide  program.  Using  NBC  programs 
and  trained  educators,  the  Workshops  teach 
an  important  lesson  to  parents— that  tele- 
vision can  become  a  springboard  for  an  ex- 
change of  values  and  attitudes  between  the 
generations.  Instead  of  blocking  basic  com- 
munications within  the  family,  television 
can  help  open  it  up,  and  these  Workshops 


have  shown   thousands  of  parents  how  to 
do  it. 

Beyond  all  these  projects  and  extension 
services,  the  three  networks  and  their  owned 
stations  broadcast  an  array  of  public  service 
announcements  specifically  designed  for 
children.  At  NBC,  we  have  used  PSA's  from 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  American  Heart  Association  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  also  produce  our  own  public 
service  messages  for  children,  and  we  think 
these  are  very  special. 

One  series  of  award-winning  NBC  an- 
nouncements, developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  CouncU  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  fea- 
tures the  Rltte  Puppets  on  such  subjects  u 
parental  authority  and  learning  the  differ- 
ence between  commercials  and  program 
content. 

We  are  also  broadcasting  a  series  of  mes- 
sages produced  in  cooperation  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Nutrition  Education,  featuring  Sharl 
Lewis.  We  have  another  group  of  announce- 
ments designed  to  help  children  learn  how 
to  evaluate  television  programs,  so  they'll  be 
better  able  to  distinguish  fantasy  from  re- 
ality. I  wish  some  of  our  bureaucratic  baby- 
sitters would  learn  the  same  thing. 

Let's  look  at  what  the  FCC  considers  "chil- 
dren's programming."  The  Commission  de- 
fines such  programming  as  originally  pro- 
duced and  broadcast  primarily  for  a  child 
audience  12  years  and  under.  This  is  the 
criterion  on  which  broadcasters  are  Judged 
and  on  which  the  FCC  Children's  Television 
Task  Force  has  found  us  lacking.  They  say 
we  lack  "diversity  "  of  children's  program- 
ming, and  that  we  fall  to  provide  enough 
educational  and  Instructional  programming 
for  preschoolers  and  school-age  children 
throughout  the  week. 

Let  me  relate  to  you  Just  some  of  the  more 
glaring  oversights  of  this  study.  First  of  all, 
the  Task  Force  relied  on  the  opinion  of  five 
experts  they  selected  who — unbelievably— 
were  asked  to  decide  whether  children's  pro- 
grams were  educational  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  titles.  With  majority  opinion  prevail- 
ing, any  program  which  did  not  get  at  least 
three  votes  was  summarily  excluded.  The 
result  of  this  strange  kind  of  research  was 
what  you  might  have  expected.  Among  the 
programs  not  counted  as  being  "Instruc- 
tional" were  the  award-winning  "Hot  Fudge" 
and  "Kldsworld."  In  addition,  all  program* 
on  the  non-commercial  stations  were  ex- 
cluded, as  was  every  single  locally  produced 
program.  The  FCC  was  forced  to  admit  that 
there  was  no  way  for  Its  experts— using  titles 
alone — to  know  which  of  these  programs 
were  "Instructional,"  and  which  weren't. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  studying  Just  one  com- 
posite week — and  they  didn't  even  use  the 
same  week— during  each  of  the  1973-74  and 
1977-78  seasons,  the  FCC  Task  Force  con- 
cluded that  children's  specials  had  decreased 
about  50  percent.  Had  they  looked  at  both 
entire  seasons  Instead  of  a  different  week  in 
each,  they  would  have  learned  that  speclaU 
on  the  networks  in  1977-78  represented  a  70 
percent  Increase  over  1973-74.  And  interest- 
ingly, the  composite  week,  especially  selected 
by  the  staff,  did  not  even  Include  "Special 
Treat,"  NBC's  award-winning  afternoon  chil- 
dren's specials. 

Above  all,  I  find  it  shocking  that  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  anyone  actually  having 
watched  the  proerams  summarily  Judged  and 
categorized  In  the  FCC  report.  And  It  Is  on 
the  basis  of  that  report  that  the  FCC  Is  pro- 
posing far-reaching  rules. 

We  are  never  going  to  pet  better  television 
from  a  government  mandate.  Better  televi- 
sion starts  with  a  commitment  by  broad- 
casters and  requires  the  dedication  and  crea- 
tive skills  of  a  wide  range  of  creative  talent. 
The  process  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
the  results  are  worth  It. 

NBC  is  trying  hard  to  develop  a  group  of 
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prime-time  projects  that  will  represent  this 
kind  of  "better  television,"  that  will  make 
our  service  truly  distinctive.  Last  Wednesday 
night  saw  the  fruition  of  one  of  our  dreams, 
the  premiere  of  "Live  from  Studio  8H."  It 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  evenings  I've 
ever  spent  in  television.  As  The  Washington 
Poet  pointed  out,  more  people  watched 
Zubin  Mehta,  Leontyne  Price  and  Itzhak 
Perlman  that  night  than  could  fill  Kennedy 
Center  in  13  years. 

In  order  to  make  "Live  from  Studio  8H" 
as  meaningful  as  possible  for  young  people. 
NBC  sent  Viewers  Guides  on  the  program 
to  almost  80,000  music  teachers  in  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  and  to  private  mtialc 
schools  and  educators  around  the  country. 
We  will  do  the  same  thing  in  April,  when 
we  launch  a  special  series  of  contemporary 
American  plays  performed  at  regional  thea- 
ters across  the  United  States.  Two  two-hour 
plays  win  be  presented  In  prime  time  this 
year  and  three  or  four  will  be  produced 
every  year  thereafter.  We  will  do  these  plays 
live  whenever  possible  to  bring  the  theatri- 
cal experience  more  directly  Into  the  h<me. 
And  we  are  trenvendoualy  pleased  to  have 
award-winning  writer-producer  David  Rln- 
tels  as  executive  producer  of  the  entire 
project. 

We  win  support  these  major  efforts  with 
i^>proprlate  educational  materials  because 
we  know  that  many  children  will  be  watch- 
ing them.  Television's  prime-time  audience 
consists  of  26  percent  chlldrra — aged  2  to 
II.  That  doesn't  Include  the  8  million  12  to 
17  year  olds,  who  don't  come  under  the  FCC 
definition  of  "children." 

So  It's  quite  obvious  that  a  lot  of  young 
people  do  a  lot  of  their  television  viewing 
during  the  evening  hotirs.  That's  why  NBC 
has  now  decided  that  our  next  major  prime- 
time  project  will  be  devoted  entlrriy  to 
children. 

Starting  a  year  from  now — and  marking  a 
first  in  television  history — NBC  Is  going  to 
present  a  regular  series  of  20  prime-time 
children's  specials. 

These  programs,  with  the  kind  of  produc- 
tion budgets  associated  with  important  net- 
work specials,  will  be  scheduled  every  other 
week  on  various  nights  during  the  regular 
television  season.  Their  length  will  range 
from  60  minutes  to  two  hours,  depending 
on  what  the  material  requires.  They  will 
each  be  a  major  addition  to  NBC's  overall 
children's  programming  effort,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  continuing  prime- time  component  to 
our  service  to  young  people. 

The  series,  which  we're  calling  "Project 
Peacock,"  will  include  literature,  the  arts, 
music,  science  and  nature.  Some  will  focus 
on  a  single  outstanding  artist.  Some  will  be 
produced  by  NBC  News.  Others  may  deal 
with  travel  and  adventure,  and  real-life 
occupations  and  pursuits. 

Every  presentation  must  meet  two  cri- 
teria— It  must  be  entertaining  and  It  must 
be  of  outstanding  quality.  We  Intend  to 
present  memorable  programs  that  will  be- 
come part  of  television  history,  on  the  level 
of  "Peter  Pan,"  "Amahl  and  the  Night  Visi- 
tors" and  "Young  People's  Concerts,"  We 
want  "Project  Peacock"  to  be  television  at  Itu 
finest.  Just  as  "Live  from  Studio  8H"  was  last 
week.  That  8H  concert  took  many  months  of 
planning,  and  we're  going  to  give  the  same 
kind  of  careful  attention  to  this  children's 
effort.  We  will  be  seeking  out  the  finest  writ- 
ers, producers,  directors  and  performers  for 
the  creation  of  these  programs.  We  want  to 
encourage  and  Invite  the  top  people  in  every 
•rea  of  the  entertainment  industry  to  par- 
ticipate. Including  those  who  have  never 
before  contributed  to  children's  program- 
nilng.  We  are  open  to  aU  forms  and  concepts, 
and  we  are  determined  to  allow  sufficient 
lead  time  to  have  a  series  of  this  Importance 
done  with  care  and  understanding. 

With  every  show  In  "Project  Peacock,"  I 
want  to  stress  the  word  "entertaining,"  be- 


cause many  critics  of  children's  program- 
ming reject  the  premise  of  entertainment  in 
the  things  they  consider  "worthwhile."  For- 
tunately, not  every  expert  on  children  and 
learning  sees  it  that  way.  Professor  Gerald 
Lesser  of  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation— and  a  consultant  to  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop — recently  said  this 
about  entertainment  and  Instruction  on 
"Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric  Com- 
pany": "It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that 
you  cannot  do  one  without  doing  the  other. 
Certainly,  using  television.  It  is  impossible 
to  Instruct  without  entertaining;  children 
simply  do  not  watch." 

And  two  psychological  consultants,  Nor- 
man and  Margaret  Sllberg,  also  put  It  well. 
They  said :  "It  appears  that  for  something  to 
be  'educational,"  it  must  be  In  docimientary 
form  and  be  dull  enough  to  turn  off  all  but 
the  perverse.  Is  the  Idea  that  people  can 
learn  and  be  entertained  at  the  same  time 
too  radical  for  our  culture  to  handle?" 

It  Is  not  too  radical.  Entertaining  and  edu- 
cating Is  exactly  what  NBC  Intends  to  do. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  prime-time  ver- 
sions of  "Sunrise  Semester,"  or  repeated  edi- 
tions of  "Black  Beauty."  We  are  not  going 
to  sacrifice  the  majority  of  our  prime-time 
audience  for  blackboard  Instruction  or  for 
remakes  of  kiddy  classics.  Wliat  we  want' to 
do  Is  present  shows  that  are  right  for  the 
more  than  10  million  viewers  under  the  age 
of  12  who  tune  In  to  prime-time  television 
each  night,  and  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  their 
elders  as  well. 

In  light  of  our  ongoing  efforts  to  Improve 
our  service  and  find  new  ways  to  reach  and 
Interest  children,  we  consider  It  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  the  government  Is 
taking  It  upon  Itself  to  Intercede.  The  struc- 
ture of  broadcasting  In  this  country  was  very 
carefully  designed  to  keep  government  out 
of  the  programming  and  scheduling  busi- 
ness, but  tlie  PCC's  staff  proposals  on  chil- 
dren's programming  crash  through  that 
barrier.  We  all  should  have  learned  years 
ago  from  the  government's  Prime  Time  Ac- 
cess Rule  that  programming  recipes  con- 
cocted In  Washington  turn  to  taste  like 
witches'  brew. 

The  very  sad  thing  Is  that  the  PCC's  ChU- 
dren's  Television  Task  Force  Itself  acknowl- 
edges that  the  mandatory  programming  they 
seek  "win  not  Insure  high  quality  program- 
ming."" What  could  be  more  obvious?  High 
quality  programming  is  never  going  to  come 
out  of  a  bearing  room  in  Washington.  It 
must  come  from  talented  creative  people 
who  are  given  the  time  and  the  resources 
necessary  for  them  to  do  their  best  work. 

Each  broadcaster  must  have  individual 
responsibility  for  his  own  programming,  and 
must  decide  the  mix  of  programming  that 
serves  his  public  best.  Striking  the  right  bal- 
ance Is  a  complex  Job,  and  I  believe  respon- 
sibility should  be  left  where  Congress  put 
it — to  the  professionalism  and  Initiative  of 
the  individual  broadcaster.  We've  tried  to 
show  that  kind  of  Initiative  throughout  our 
children's  programming  effort — most  recent- 
ly with  the  pioneering  efforts  of  "Hot  Hero 
Sandwich."  Anyone  who  still  thinks  Satur- 
day morning  television  Is  nothing  but  car- 
toon characters  falling  off  cliffs  should  have 
seen  Henry  Fonda,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
describing  his  Inability  to  tell  his  son,  Peter, 
that  he  loved  him. 

Carl  Sandburg  once  asked:  "Who  shall 
speak  for  the  people?  Who  has  the  answers? 
Where  is  the  sure  Interpreter?  Who  knows 
what  to  say?" 

No  one  entity  speaks  for  all  the  people. 
It  Is  the  broadcaster's  responsibility  to  en- 
tertain, to  illuminate,  to  Inform.  In  fulfill- 
ing these  functions,  we  speak  to  the  people. 
But  It  is  the  people  who  speak  for  them- 
selves. And  those  of  us  who  spend  our  lives 
working  in  broadcasting  learn  to  listen  to 
them. 

In  this  new  decade,  NBC  has  no  intention 
of  resting  on  past  accomplishments.  And  It 


Is  our  hope  that  regulatory  agencies  will 
continue  to  trust  to  broadcaster's  Initiative 
rather  than  to  government  fiat.  It  Is  a  trust 
we  have  earned,  and  we  welcome  the  chal- 
lenge It  lmplies.4 


MFN  Airo  JUSTICE  FOR  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  OOI.£.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
United  States  so  precipitously  rushed  in- 
to diplomatic  recognition  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  just  a  little  more  than 
1  year  ago,  the  U.S.  Senate  was  not  con- 
sulted by  the  President,  which  he  was 
legally  obliged  to  do.  It  was  up  to  the 
Senate,  aUter  the  deed  was  dcme,  to  con- 
sider how  far  this  country  could  go  in 
trusting  the  PRC  to  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments and  balance  them  with  regard 
to  America's  traditional  commitment  to 
the  RepubUc  of  China  on  Taiwan.  With 
grave  deliberation  the  Congress  con- 
structed the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  bal- 
ancing our  concern  for  the  potential  ben- 
efits of  expanded  relations  with  Peking 
with  the  concern  for  the  security  of  Tai- 
wan. On  the  whole,  though  many  amend- 
ments were  not  accepted  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  thought  would  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial,  the  Congress  was  suc- 
cessful in  acliieving  a  balanced  law  very 
much  in  the  strategic  and  economic  In- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  under  the  leadersh  p 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  never  fully  Uved  up  to  its  commit- 
ments under  this  law.  Little  did  we  real- 
ize, as  we  wrestled  with  the  problem  of 
formalizing  relations  with  an  inscruta- 
ble and  formerly  active  enemy  of  our 
Nation  during  two  wars,  that  the  party 
we  had  to  fear  who  would  not  live  up 
to  its  agreements  would  be  our  very  own 
executive  branch.  The  disregard  for  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  by  this  ad- 
ministration is  highly  disturbing  to  this 
Senator. 

STA'TX  DEPAKTMENT  IMPEDES  TATWAN  EXLATIOITS 
ACT 

Despite  the  assurances  of  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96-8) 
the  State  Department  has  acted  with  in- 
difference toward  our  friends,  the  legal 
and  diplomatic  representatives  of  tbe 
people  of  Taiwan.  The  policy  of  the  State 
Department  could  not  have  been  more 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan  than  if  they  were  acting  as  legal 
counsel  for  the  opponents,  the  Pec^le's 
Republic  of  China. 

In  section  4(b),  paragraph  3(B),  the 
right  of  Taiwan  was  upheld  to  the  prop- 
erty it  had  held  prior  to  the  date  Presi- 
dent Carter  canceled  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  the  RepubUc  of  China.  This 
includes  the  famous  Twin  Oaks  Embassy. 
Nevertheless,  this  guarantee  instigated 
by  the  Congress  has  been  consistently 
abridged  by  the  State  Department,  i^- 
parently  more  on  the  basis  of  pique  at 
having  its  will  thwarted  than  any  other 
sound,  political  reascm.  In  the  President's 
statement  accmnpanying  his  signing  of 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  Mr.  Carter 
singled  out  his  displeasure  of  this  guar- 
antee, saying: 

X  believe  a  different  treatment  of  the  issue 
of  diplomatic  properties  belonging  to  Cblnft 
would  have  been  preferable. 

Taking  this  cmnplaint  as  their  guide, 
I  am  reliably  informed  the  State  Depart- 
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ment  has  since  urged  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  intervene  on  the  behalf  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  obtain  this 
property.  This  is  in  direct  disregard  for 
the  will  of  Congress  and  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  1978.  the  Republic  of  China  sold 
its  property,  as  it  had  the  right  to  do, 
to  a  private  group,  the  friends  of  a  free 
China.  Now  the  heavy  burden  of  main- 
taining the  security  and  physical  main- 
tenance of  the  historic  Twin  Oaks  Estate 
has  forced  this  group  to  sell  the  former 
chancery,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for 
upkeep  of  Twin  Oaks.  The  Government 
of  Haiti  readily  agreed  to  purchase  the 
chancery.  Yet,  when  this  sale  was  sent 
to  the  State  Department  for  routine 
notification  and  approval,  as  for  the 
establishment  of  all  oflScial  foreign  gov- 
ernment ofQces,  the  State  Department 
refused  to  OK  the  purchase.  Still  act- 
ing as  the  catspaw  for  the  PRC,  the 
State  Department  hopes  to  in  effect  cir- 
cxmivent  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and 
bestow  this  property  on  the  Peking 
Oovemment. 

DO    WE   rEAX    TKZ    PRC? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  know  what  the  State 
Department  hopes  to  gain  from  this 
questionable  maneuver.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration feels  the  United  States  will 
earn  the  displeasure  of  the  Chinese  hier- 
archy, to  the  harm  of  our  future  expan- 
sion of  friendly  relations,  if  we  do  not 
see  that  Peking  gets  the  former  Talwsm 
property.  If  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  we  ought  to  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  most  favored  nations 
trading  status  for  the  PRC — something 
they  ardently  wish  to  get  from  us — until 
the  State  Department  has  assured  itself 
that  the  matter  of  the  Taiwan  property 
no  longer  will  jeopardize  our  mutual 
relations. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  long 
maintained  that  he  would  like  to  see 
bigger  and  better  trade  opportunities  on 
the  Asian  mainland.  But  it  will  be  years 
perhaps  decades,  before  such  trade 
finally  develops.  This  Senator,  for  one 
is  willing  to  wait  a  few  months  longer 
on  MFN  for  China,  if  it  means  we  can 
finally  resolve  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  can  afford,  as 
Judged  by  the  State  Department,  to 
honor  the  guarantees  made  by  the  Con- 
fess and  the  President  in  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.* 


THE  EXILE  OP  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
submit  the  text  of  the  Soviet  Tass  state- 
ment from  Izvestla  concerning  the  un- 
fortunate exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov  This 
statement  parallels  the  language  used 
before  the  explusion  of  Alexandr  Solz- 
henitsyn  in  1974.  It  is  fitting  to  review 
Uie  repeated  "official  warnings"  of  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  referred  to  in  the 
statement. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  long  at- 
tempted to  Intimidate  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  his  wife,  Elena  Bonner.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  Incidents  occurred  on 
April  14,  1978,  in  Omsk,  where  the  Sak- 


harovs  were  attending  the  trial  of  the 
Crimean  Tartar  activist,  Mustafa  Dz- 
hemilev.  After  provoking  a  scuiBe  with 
the  Sakharovs  outside  the  courthouse, 
the  police  took  them  off  to  militia  head- 
quarters and  fiew  them  back  to  Moscow 
where  they  were  told  that  they  would 
have  to  answer  for  their  "hooligan"  acts 
against  the  Soviet  police.  A  similar  in- 
cident also  occurred  during  the  trial  of 
Yuri  Orlov,  leader  of  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki group,  on  May  18,  1977.  Sakharov 
again  responded  to  insists  made  by  the 
police  to  Elena  Bonner.  As  a  result,  he 
and  his  wife  were  taken  off  to  the  police 
station  and  detained  for  a  few  hours. 
Another  line  of  attack  against  acad- 
emician Sakharov  has  been  anonymous 
threats  against  him  and  his  relatives. 
This  particular  part  of  the  campaign 
reached  a  deplorable  crescendo  when  the 
anonymous  caller  said  that  Andrei  Sak- 
harov would  be  killed  by  Jime  3.  1979. 

A  particularly  painful  method  used  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  against  the  Sak- 
harovs was  a  campaign   of  repression 
against  Elena  Bonner's  children.  Crim- 
inal cases  were  framed  against  Efrem 
Yankelevich  and  his  wife.  Tatiana.  in 
February  of  1977 — ^Tatiana  was  accused 
of  the  misappropriation  of  state  funds  in 
connection  with  an  arrangement  she  had 
made  at  her  place  of  work  in  a  laboratory 
so  that  she  could  take  home  translation 
from  English  while  she  officially  held 
another  job — a  common  practice  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Her  husband.  Efrem.  first 
lost  his  job  as  a  physicist  after  he  ac- 
companied his  stepfather-in-law  to  the 
trial  of  biologist  S^ergei  Kovalev  in  Vil- 
nius  in   December    1975.   after   Andrei 
Sakharov  exchanged  letters  with  Presi- 
dent  Carter  in   January   of   1977.   the 
Sakharovs  received  threats  against  the 
life  of  their  grandson.  In  autumn  of  1977 
Aleksel  Semenovich  Bonner  was  expelled 
from  his  final  year  in  the  mathematics 
faculty  of  a  Moscow  pedogoglcal  insti- 
tute. The  end  result  of  these  repressive 
actions  was  that  Effrem  and  Tatisma 
Yankelevich — with  their  two  infant  chil- 
dren— emigrated  in  June  of  1977  from 
the  U.S.SJl.,  while  Aleksei  Bonner  emi- 
grated to  the  West  on  March  1.  1978. 

One  purpose  of  these  actions  has  been 
to  isolate  Sakharov  from  his  family  and 
friends,  making  unavailable  to  him 
sources  of  emotional  comfort.  Yet  Andrei 
Sakharov  has  persisted  in  asserting  that 
it  is  his  moral  dut:^  to  stay  in  the  U.S.SuR. 
and  continue  to  act  as  the  honored  ad- 
vocate of  dissent  and  liberalization  in  his 
native  country. 

The  Tass  statement  goes  on  to  say 
"Sakharov  lately  has  embarked  on  the 
path  of  appealing  openly  to  the  reaction- 
ary circles  of  imperialist  states  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  So- 
viet state."  Three  incidents  seem  to  have 
evoked  the  particular  wrath  of  the  Soviet 
authorities :  Sakharov's  statement  to  the 
press  in  January  of  1977  that  the  KGB 
may  have  set  off  a  bomb  in  the  Mos- 
cow metro  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  to 
blame  this  action  on  the  dissidents  in  an- 
other effort  to  discredit  him.  After  this 
statement,  Sakharov  was  called  in  to  the 
Moscow  procuracy  and  was  to  sign  a 
written  warning  that  he  stop  his  ac- 


tions. This  he  refused  to  do.  More  re- 
cently, academician  Sakharov  has  played 
an  active  role  in  major  events  in  the  in- 
ternational arena — he  called  for  the  So- 
viet Union  to  support  American  demands 
for  the  release  of  the  hostages.  Pro- 
fessor Sakharov  has  also  asked  his  own 
government  to  withdraw  all  its  troops 
from  Afghanistan. 

In  March  of  1977  the  well-respected 
Chronicle  of  Current  Events  No.  44  re- 
ferred to  a  group  within  the  Soviet  Press 
Agency  which  was  preparing  a  booklet. 
"On  the  Expulsion  of  A.  D.  Sakharov," 
which  was  supposed  to  be  printed  In 
many  foreign  languages.  Another  group 
in  this  agency  was  reportedly  working 
on  the  galley  proofs  of  a  second  book  on 
how  Soviet  dissidents  have  damaged 
trade  prospects  for  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is 
possible  that  this  book  later  became  the 
infamous  White  Book  which  linked  lead- 
ing Soviet  dissidents  to  a  worldwide  Zion- 
ist plot  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  latest  news  that  Professor  Sak- 
harov has  been  expelled  from  Moscow  to 
Uve  in  Gorky  is  confirmation  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  wanted  to  isolate  him 
as  much  as  possible.  Although  Gorky  is 
not  in  a  remote  area,  it  is  a  city  closed  to 
foreigners — thus,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  Western  journalists  to  make  contact 
with  him.  and  Soviet  dissidents  will 
have,  in  effect,  lost  their  major  spokes- 
man in  the  world  commimity. 

I  submit  the  text  of  the  Tass  state- 
ment for  the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 

Tass  Statement  on  Andrei  Sakharov 
For  a  nximber  of  years,  Andrei  Sakharov 
has  been  carrying  out  subversive  work 
against  the  Soviet  state.  In  connection  with 
this,  he  was  warned  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion of  the  InadmlssablUty  of  this  by  rep- 
resentatives of  competent  organs  of  author- 
ity, public  organizations,  and  prominent  So- 
viet scientists.  Ignoring  the  warnings,  Sak- 
harov lately  has  embarked  on  the  path  of 
appealing  openly  to  the  reactionary  circles 
of  Imperialist  states  to  Interfer  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  USSR.  Taking  Into  ac- 
count the  numerous  proposals  made  by  the 
Soviet  public,  the  Praesldlimi  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
prived A.  Sakharov  of  the  title  of  Hero  of 
Socialist  Labor  and  of  all  state  awards.  The 
Soviet  Council  of  Ministers  has  deprived 
him  of  the  titles  of  the  winners  of  the  USSR 
prizes  which  had  been  awarded  to  him.* 


TELEVISION'S  FRAGMENTED 
FUTURE 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  recent  article  from  Business  Week 
magazine  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
Entitled  "Television's  Fragmented  Fu- 
ture." it  point  out  some  of  the  dynamic 
changes  that  are  confronting  the  com- 
munications industry,  as  well  as  the 
pressure  to  adjust  to  widening  oppor- 
tunities and  the  increasing  competition 
for  these  markets. 

The  article  follows: 

Television's  ntACMENTED  Putttrs 

For  30  years,  the  television  Industry'* 
alms  have  been  clear  and  single-minded: 
continued  growth  In  Importance  and  adver- 
tising revenues.  Now.  suddenly — with  ad 
volume  at  912  billion  annually — the  medium 
faces  a  confusing,  misty  tomorrow.  How 
muddled   the   picture   Is  was   demonstrated 
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on  Dec.  6,  1979.  when  TV  pioneer  BCA  Corp. 
opened  a  double-barreled  attack  on  its  own 
most  profitable  endeavors:  owning  a  hand- 
ful of  powerful  TV  stations  and  running  the 
NBC-TV  network.  First,  It  launched  a  $32 
million  statelUte  to  transmit  progrants  for 
cable  TV  systems — programs  that  will  com- 
pete for  viewers  with  those  of  the  network 
and  local  stations.  Then  it  announced  a 
plan  to  market  its  long-awaited  Selectavlslon 
videodisc  player  nationally  in  early  1981 — 
a  1100  million  effort  to  give  viewers  still 
another  chance  to  forgo  network  and  station 
shows  for  those  on  record-like  discs. 

Although  its  actions  seem  paradoxical, 
RCA  has  plenty  of  company.  Along  with 
individualistic  entrepreneurs  who  arrived 
on  the  TV  scene  only  recently,  numerous 
well-entrenched  companies  are  scrambling 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  technology 
revolution  that  will  change  the  face  of  the 
TV  industry  In  the  next  decade.  Many  are 
turning  their  backs  on  areas  that  made 
them  prosperous  and  are  jumping  whole- 
heartedly into  new  ventures.  Others,  uncer- 
tain which  of  a  half-dozen  technological 
Innovations  has  the  greatest  potential,  are 
hedging  bets  by  moving  gingerly  in  several 
new  directions  at  the  same  time. 

"It's  as  if  the  entire  Industry  has  come 
off  the  highway  it  has  always  known  and 
onto  a  tralBc  circle  with  six  or  seven  differ- 
ent exits,"  says  an  executive  of  American 
Broadcasting  Cos.  "A  few  companies  aj-e 
circling,  trying  to  decide  which  road  to  take 
to  get  farther  ahead;  others  are  driving  down 
new  roads — but  they  are  watching  in  the 
rear-view  mirror  to  see  where  the  rest  are 
heading,  and  they  are  wondering  if  they've 
done  the  right  thing." 

The  only  thing  that  everyone  is  certain 
of  Is  that  viewers  In  the  1980s — not  networks 
or  stations — will  have  control  of  what  they 
see.  To  get  it,  they  will  pay,  but  no  one  Is 
sure  how  much  or  for  how  much  control. 
Different  companies  are  seeking  growth  in 
several  areas,  and  these  areas  are  among 
them: 

CABLE    TELEVISION 

Developed  in  the  19S0s  for  areas  that  could 
not  receive  telecasts,  there  are  now  about 
4,000  local  systems.  The  fastest  growing  sys- 
tems are  connected  to  communication  satel- 
lites that  allow  them  to  distribute  programs 
from  stations  in  distant  cities  as  well  as 
entertainment,  religious,  and  news  program- 
ming provided  by  new  cable  networks.  Last 
year  cable  TV  grew  by  25  percent  to  Include 
15  million,  or  20  percent,  of  the  country's  76 
million  TV  homes,  and  this  year  it  is  growing 
at  a  20-percent  clip.  Storer  Broadcasting  Co., 
a  radio  pioneer,  recently  sold  all  of  Its  radio 
stations — $35  million  worth — to  speed  a  $260 
minion  cable-system  expansion.  "We  re- 
searched it  a  long  time  before  we  made  the 
decision, "  says  Terry  H.  Lee.  president. 

PAT-CABLE 

Although  It  is  only  five  years  old,  this 
auxiliary  service  for  cable  subscribers  now 
serves  5.5  million  homes,  which  pay  an  extra 
fee  to  receive  flrst-nin  films,  live  sporting 
events  and  other  entertainment  not  available 
on  regular  television.  Told  that  The  Movie 
Channel,  a  pay-cable  service  o*  Warner  Amex 
Cable  Communications  Inc..  reportedly 
makes  a  profit  with  200.000  subscribers.  Ger- 
ald M.  Levin,  who  oversees  the  largest  com- 
pany m  the  field,  Home  Box  Office  Inc.,  grins 
widely:  "Then  imagine  what  we're  making 
with  4  million  subscribers." 

SATELLITE   TRANSMISSION 

Booming  since  RCA  Americom  launched 
the  first  "bird" — Satcom  I— in  1975,  this 
young  business  is  shared  by  BCA.  Western 
union,  and  Comsat  General,  which  together 
own  nine  satellites  that  hover  above  the 
earth  and  transmit  to  the  networks,  stations 
and  cable  services.  Now.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co 
wanu  to  spent  $190  million  to  launch  two  of 


its  own  communications  satellites.  The  satel- 
lites have  created  a  whole  new  field  of  tele- 
vision companies  that  are  leasing  8a.telllte 
time  to  create  permanent  or  part-time  TV 
networks  linking  the  local  cable  systems  or 
stations. 

PBO<aAM    PRODUCnON 

This  service  is  for  video  cassettes  and  the 
imminent  discs.  At  BCA,  Herbert  S.  Schlosser. 
executive  vice-president,  has  been  gathering 
feature  films  to  Include  In  an  Initial  year's 
catalog  of  300  video  disc  titles,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  that  production  wUl  start 
soon  on  programs  for  the  new  medium.  Last 
month,  ABC  demonstrated  the  thinking  of 
those  who  run  the  networks  when  a  new 
division  released  its  first  program  specifically 
produced  for  owners  of  video  cassette  ma- 
chines :  an  hour  on  the  U.S.  tour  of  Pope  John 
Pauin. 

SUBSCXIPnON    TV 

The  medium  accommodates  viewers  who 
cannot  get  pay-cable  programs  (either  be- 
cause they  are  not  connected  to  a  cable 
service  or  because  cable  capacity  is  limited) . 
They  pay  instead  for  programs  sent  through 
the  air  in  scrambled  form  from  a  TV  station 
and  decoded  by  a  box  atop  the  set.  Now  In 
five  cities,  8TV  vrill  expand  to  a  dozen  more 
this  year — its  adherents  predict — with  a  new 
system  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey  planned 
by  Norman  Lear,  the  sitcom  tycoon. 

INFORMATIONAL    SYSTEMS 

Referred  to  as  viewdata,  newstext,  or  tele- 
text, these  systems  allow  TV  stations  to 
transmit — invisibly  and  during  their  regular 
broadcasts— 200  pages  of  textual  data  (air- 
line schedvUes,  theater  listings,  news  head- 
lines) to  viewers'  TV  sets.  A  special  control 
lets  a  viewer  select  any  psge  of  data  desired 
and  freeze  it  on  screen.  CBS  Inc.,  with  its 
station  KMOX-TV  in  St.  Louis,  is  experi- 
menting with  such  a  system,  and  Knlght- 
Rldder  Newspapers  Inc.  and  other  TV  station 
owners  are  studying  similar  services. 

More  innovations  are  In  store.  Mattel  Inc. 
and  General  Instrument  Corp.  are  ready  to 
test  the  market  for  an  electronic  TV  attach- 
ment that  can  receive  a  variety  of  video 
games  sent  over  cable  from  a  studio.  And 
such  information-based  companies  as  Mc- 
Graw-Hin.  New  York  Times,  -nmes-Mlrror 
and  Time  are  looking  into  the  acceptance  of 
home  computers  (from  Texas  Instruments 
Atari,  Radio  Shack)  that  can  use  a  TV  set 
as  a  display  screen.  Their  ultimate  goal- 
selUng  parts  of  their  data  bases  to  owners 
of  these  units. 

"It  seems  inconceivable  that  aU  of  these 
developments  can  exist  and  prosper  side  by 
side."  says  Harry  Smith,  vice-president  for 
technology  at  CBS.  "And.  since  viewers  look 
at  only  one  picture  at  a  time,  no  matter 
how  many  different  sources  they  have  to 
provide  that  picture,  It  Is  understandable 
that  some  people  are  forecasting  the  demise 
of  the  big  commercial  networks."  He  quickly 
adds,  however,  that  forecasU  that  TV  wovUd 
supplant  radio  and  that  radio  would  sup- 
plant the  phonograph  did  not  come  true 
"We  think  that  network  TV.  of  aU  the 
methods  of  delivering  iwograma.  is  the  most 
immune  to  damage  from  others — by  virtue 
of  the  quality  of  ite  programs  and  the  fact 
that  viewers  get  them  for  nothing."  says 
Smith.  Similarly,  President  Pred  SUverman 
of  NBC  told  a  group  of  station  owners  last 
July  that  his  company's  planning  studies 
Indicate  the  new  technology  will  caiise 
viewers  to  watch  their  TV  sets  more,  but 
that  they  wUl  not  watch  the  commercial 
networtts  and  their  affiliated  stations  less. 

Despite  such  assurances,  the  three  net- 
works face  a  dilemma.  They  need  their  local 
affiliates  to  deliver  the  programs  they  sell 
to  advertisers.  But  they  can  no  longer  ignore 
competition  from  cable,  pay-cable,  STV, 
videotapes,  and  discs.  If  the  networks  pro- 
duce programs  for  these   media,   however. 
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their  stations  may  reject  weaker  netwoi^ 
offerings  for  the  more  profitable  programs 
produced  for  syndicates  of  stations. 
DON'T  near  'em,  join  'km 

As  competition  increases  the  programs  to 
watch,  many  Industry  analysts  conclude, 
network  programming  Is  bound  to  pull 
fewer  viewers.  If  It  does,  of  course,  it  wUl 
shrink  the  networks'  advertising  base.  Ted 
Bates  &,  Co.,  an  advertising  agency  that 
spends  $260  million  a  year  on  television  for 
Its  clients,  recently  looked  Into  the  erosion 
of  the  TV  audience  and  set  up  a  special 
unit  to  place  ads  In  cable,  pay-cable,  and 
STV. 

Some  futurists  trumpeting  the  Importance 
of  the  new  technologies  predict  that — as  has 
been  the  case  with  network  radio — the  TV 
networks  will  concentrate  on  news  and 
occasional  sports  presentations  while  qte- 
clalty  producers  create  entertainment.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  the  networks  Intend 
to  offset  any  erosion  of  their  audiences  by 
joining  the  revolution  rather  than  fighting 

Both  ABC  and  CBS  announced  In  Novem- 
ber that  they  have  activated  new  film  pro- 
duction departments  (although  both  lost 
more  than  $100  mllUon  mniring  theatrical 
features  early  in  the  1970b).  "It's  obvious 
that  they're  thinking  about  seUlng  those 
movies  someday  to  pay-cable,  cassettes,  or 
discs,"  says  Gustave  M.  Hauser,  co-chairman, 
president,  and  chief  executive  of  the  com- 
bined cable  operations  of  Warner  Commu- 
nications Inc.  and  American  Express  Co. 
"They  see  the  economics  of  the  business 
changing  They  know  that  if  a  subscriber  to 
a  caMe  system  likes  chess,  and  the  cable 
operator  points  a  camera  at  two  guys  play- 
ing a  game,  the  viewer  will  tune  away  from 
a  network  program  and  watch  it.  And  It 
doesn't  matter  how  many  millions  the  net- 
work has  spent  on  Its  show." 

"Despite  what  they  say — ^the  'party  line" — 
nobody  at  the  highest  levels  of  network 
broadcasting  Is  unaware  of  what's  happen- 
ing," says  Christopher  S.  Weaver,  who  left  a 
Job  as  forward  planner  at  ABC  last  faU  to 
join  the  National  Cable  TV  Assn.  as  vice- 
president  for  science  and  technology.  "CBS 
is  not  experimenting  with  teletex  and  ABC 
has  not  decided  to  make  movies  and  video 
cassette  programs  without  an  eye  on  the 
future." 

"Of  course  we  know  what's  going  on."  a 
network  executive  volunteers  off  the  record. 
"We're  prevented  by  the  government  from 
owning  cable  TV  systems,  but  there's  no  rea- 
son we  can't  produce  a  blockbuster  film  or 
heavyweight  fight  and  then  buy  two  hours 
of  transponder  time  on  a  satemte  to  send  It 
to  cable  homes — homes  that  would  pay  the 
system  operator  $5  or  $10  each  to  see  It.  The 
audiences  of  our  regular  aflUlatee  would  go 
down  momentarUy.  but  we  would  make  mil- 
lions at  one  shot." 

It  could  be  done,  the  cable  operators 
agree — ^but  it  may  already  be  too  late  for  the 
networks  to  think  about  It.  "They  should 
have  gotten  Into  an  operation  Uke  ours  a 
couple  of  years  ago."  says  Levin,  the  Time 
Inc.  group  vice-president  who  supervises 
Home  Box  Office  and  the  country's  second- 
largest  cable  TV  operation,  American  Tele- 
vision tc  Communications  Corp.  "Now  they 
can't  do  it  any  better  than  we  do." 

Along  with  Home  Box  Office,  whose  feature 
films  and  frequent  specials  compete  with 
the  networks'  schedules  In  4  million  homes, 
two  dosen  other  rivals  are  seeldiig  a  few 
moments  or  hours  on  the  viewer's  TV  screen. 
The  spectacular  growth  of  the  $1.8  billion 
cable  industry  in  the  last  two  years  has  been 
fueled  by  both  relaxation  of  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  distant  TV  sutlons  that  can  be 
"imported"  by  local  cable  systems  and  by 
the  use  of  sateUltes  to  distribute  programs 
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nationally.  With  an  Increasing  variety  of  pro- 
grams available  on  cable  systems,  viewers 
who  tire  of  The  Waltons,  Mark  and  Mindy, 
or  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  can  be  lured 
more  easily  to  watch  something  else.  On 
RCA's  new  Satcom  in  satellite,  24  channels 
are  filled  with  alternative  cable  programs. 
And  that  la  In  addition  to  nine  cable  chan- 
nels that  are  distributed  by  Satcom  I, 
launched  four  years  ago. 

Many  cable  systems  built  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s  can  carry  only  five  or  six  channels, 
usually  the  three  networks  and  a  couple  of 
Independent  stations.  But  systems  built 
more  recently — estimated  to  make  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  cable  universe — can  carry 
20  or  more  separate  channels,  and  an  Inex- 
pensive ($25,000)  dish  antenna  lets  them 
pick  up  and  relay  the  new  services  beamed 
from  the  satellites.  These  Include  four  Inde- 
pendent stations  from  New  York  (WOR-TV) 
Chicago  (WQN-TV).  Atlanta  (WTBS),  and 
San  Francisco  (KTVU).  which  run  old 
movies.  TV  reruns,  and  newsbreaks  24  hours 
a  day;  Warner's  Nickelodean,  which  began 
offering  children's  programming  throughout 
the  day  last  spring;  the  Entertainment  & 
Sports  Network  of  Oetty  Oil  Co.,  which  went 
on  the  air  only  three  months  ago  but  which 
claims  4  million  viewers;  four  religious 
channels;  and  UPI  Newstime,  an  around- 
the-clock  service  that  puts  still  pictures  on 
the  screen  while  announcers  report  the 
news. 

PAYING  THE  PIPER 

The  new  specialty  channels  are  delivered 
to  cable  viewers  with  no  additional  charge 
to  the  monthly  subscription  fee.  The  latest 
PCC  figures  (for  1978)  put  the  average  cable 
charge  at  about  $7  per  month,  ranging  from 
W  in  Pennsylvania  to  »18.35  in  Alaska.  Pro- 
ducers of  the  services  have  worked  out  a 
variety  of  ways  to  recoup  their  costs  and, 
they  hope,  make  a  profit.  Getty's  ESPN  is 
supported  by  such  advertisers  at  Budwelser 
and  Mazda,  and  cable  operators  who  pick 
up  the  programs  are  charged  less  than  they 
pay  for  noncommercial  services.  In  Tulsa 
an  entrepreneur  named  Roy  L.  Bliss  invested 
(600,000  to  rent  a  transponder  on  a  satel- 
lite for  a  year  and  make  available  signals 
of  Chicago's  WGN-TV  to  any  cable  system 
that  wants  them,  "The  systems  pay  us  lOif 
a  subscriber  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000  " 
says  Bliss.  He  adds  that  with  600  systems  and 
1.6  million  subscribers  able  to  get  WON-TV. 
he  is  breaking  even  after  a  year  in  operation. 

R.  E.  "Ted  "  Turner  ni,  the  millionaire 
yachtsman  and  sportsman  who  owns  WTBS 
in  Atlanta,  leased  his  own  transoonder  to 
try  to  charge  advertisers  more  by  giving  their 
commercials  national  exposure.  When  the 
PCC  began  to  question  whether  he  could 
operate  both  as  a  broadcaster  and  a  common 
carrier,  he  sold  his  satellite  company  for 
$1  to  Edward  L.  Taylor,  president  of  Satel- 
lite Syndicated  Systems  Inc.  Taylor  followed 
through  on  Turner's  plans  to  create  the  first 
"superstatlon"  three  years  ago.  Now,  while 
the  sateUite  company  collects  up  to  10(? 
per  subscriber  from  some  1,360  cable  systems 
with  six  million  subscribers — which.  In  turn 
use  the  WTBS  a4-hour  presentation  of 
movies  and  brief  newscasts  as  a  lure  to  at- 
tract more  subscribers — Turner  has  tripled 
his  potential  viewing  audience  and  says  that 
the  station's  revenues  and  earnings  are  up 
slgnlficanUy  because  of  It. 

Officials  at  RCA,  Western  Union,  and  Com- 
sat General  have  been  surprised  at  the  de- 
mand for  space  on  their  satellites.  "Every- 
thing—including the  new  Satcom  lU— is 
filled  up,"  says  an  RCA  Amerlcom  spokes- 
man. Because  each  transponder  on  a  satel- 
lite (which  may  have  12  to  24  transponders) 
can  relay  a  single  TV  signal  at  any  one  time, 
the  competition  for  space  means  that  occa- 
sional cable  networks  pop  on  and  off  a  single 
channel  at  different  times.  ESPN,  for  in- 
stance, which  has  a  fuU-tlme  lock  on  one 
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transponder,  frequently  must  buy  a  few 
hours  on  as  many  as  three  others  so  it  can 
cover  games  going  on  simultaneously  In  dif- 
ferent reglorxs.  UA  Columbia  Corp.,  a  cable 
operator  that  produces  an  hour  of  chil- 
dren's progranmilng  dally,  shares  time  with 
Madison  Square  Garden  Sports  and  a  Thurs- 
day Night  Baseball  service.  Several  com- 
panies. Including  Hughes  Television  Net- 
work and  Robert  Wold  Co..  profit  by  leasing 
a  transponder  channel  for  about  $1  million 
a  year  and  selling  time  in  bits  to  various 
services. 

Demands  for  transmission  time  will  in- 
crease next  year.  In  June,  Atlanta's  Turner 
takes  on  the  networks'  news  departments 
with  a  24-hour  Cable  News  Network.  With 
domestic  and  foreign  bureaus,  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion worth  of  camera  equipment,  and  such 
correspondents  as  former  Treasury  Secre- 
tary William  E.  Simon,  Roland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  and  Bella  Abzug,  CNN  will 
attract  advertisers  eager  to  reach  viewers 
who  want  the  latest  news  whenever  they 
turn  on  their  sets,  says  Turner.  More  than 
large  cable  systems  with  1.6  million  sub- 
scribers are  committed  to  carry  CNN  al- 
ready, but,  according  to  industry  sources. 
Turner  is  prepared  to  lose  almost  $20  million 
on  Cable  News  In  its  first  year. 

A  CULTTJRAL  NETWORK 

"I  can  see  the  day  not  far  off  when  some- 
body will  offer  viewers  a  cultural  network," 
said  Weaver  of  NCTA — only  days  before 
Time  Inc.  announced  In  late  November  that 
it  win  start  a  service  offering  programs  of 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  to  cable  viewers 
every  night  in  prime  time.  A  former  NCTA 
executive.  Bob  Johnson,  thinks  he  can  at- 
tract 4  million  households  to  a  Black  Enter- 
tainment TV  network  that  will  show  black 
films  ajid  a  live  talk  show  from  Washington 
or  Los  Angeles.  Other  entrepeneurs  plan  to 
start  networks  for  such  specific  audience 
groups  as  people  over  50 — it  will  be  called 
The  New  Prime  Time — and  those  who  want 
to  stay  up  late  to  watch  "adult"  films. 

The  cable  industry  counts  on  a  growing 
public  awareness  of  these  alternatives  to  spur 
further  Jumps  in  cable  subscription,  and 
every  new  cable  subscription  is  a  target  of 
the  pay-cable  companies.  In  addition  to 
Home  Box  Office  and  The  Movie  Channel, 
these  Include  Showtime,  Jointly  owned  by 
Viacom  International  and  Teleprompter 
Corp.,  the  country's  largest  owner  of  cable 
systems  (1.2  million  subscribers),  and  a  new 
Spanish -language  service,  Galavlslon.  All  are 
heavy  customers  for  satellite  time  to  trans- 
mit their  films,  specials,  and  sports  events — 
which,  says  the  PCC,  were  Important  enough 
to  the  average  household  to  get  to  spend 
$8.80  pter  month  above  the  basic  cable  charee 
in  1978. 

The  total  revenues  from  pay-cable  opera- 
tion, which  amounted  to  only  $86  million 
two  years  ago  and  should  reach  $400  mlUlon 
this  year,  will  climb  to  $1.5  bUllon  or  $2  bil- 
lion in  1985,  estimates  John  S.  Reldy,  an 
analyst  with  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  Inc. 
One  reason  for  his  optimism:  The  major 
companies  have  added  second,  budget-priced 
services  that  show  less  popular  or  less  recent 
films  for  about  half  the  current  pay-cable 
charge.  "But  we're  finding  that  many  people 
are  taking  both  the  higher  and  lower-price 
services,"  says  Ralph  M.  Baruch,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Viacom.  "We're 
not  reaUy  certain  what  is  the  maximum 
amount  that  people  are  willing  to  pay  to 
watch  these  new  forms  of  television." 

That  uncertainty  only  adds  to  the  desire 
of  some  businessmen  to  get  into  the  techno- 
logical explosion  quickly  so  as  to  have  first 
crack  at  the  viewer's  dollar.  A.  J.  Perenchlo, 
an  entrepeneur  and  a  partner  of  the  sitcom 
producer  Norman  Lear  In  several  venttires, 
took  note  early  in  1977  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  construct  a  cable  TV  system,  years  in  most 
cases,  and  looked  for  a  speedier  way  to  pro- 


vide pay-TV  service.  His  solution  was  sub- 
scription television.  In  partnership  with  Oak 
Industries  Inc.,  he  purchased  a  Uttle-vlewed 
ultra-high-frequency  TV  station  in  Los  An- 
geles. New  feature  films  were  broadcast  by 
the  station  in  scrambled  form  so  that  only 
homes  with  decoders — rented  at  $29.95  a 
month — could  view  them.  Oak  manufactures 
the  devices,  which  now  are  In  210,000  homes 
The  STV  business  has  attracted  others. 
Wometco  Home  Theater  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Wometoo  Enterprises  Inc.,  has  more  than 
69,000  subscribers  in  the  greater  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area.  Universal  Subscription  TV 
Inc.  began  to  lease  time  on  a  Boston  station 
last  January  and  has  built  its  base  to  14,000 
subscribers  who  pay  $15.95  monthly.  Another 
Los  Angeles  STV  operator  has  35.000  sub- 
scribers, and  smaller  groups  are  being  served 
in  Phoenix  and  Detroit.  Norman  Lear  re- 
cently bought  a  New  Jersey  TV  station  for 
an  STV  operation. 

The  rcc  has  approved  srv  applications  for 
Philadelphia,  San  Pranclsco.  Cleveland,  MU- 
waukee,  Sacramento,  and  Port  Lauderdale, 
Pla.,  and  it  Is  considering  about  60  others. 
But  STV  could  get  an  enormous  boost  if 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  carries 
through  on  a  proposal — announced  last 
August — for  a  three-satellite  srv  system  to 
transmit  movies,  sporting  events,  and  data 
directly  to  homes  and  businesses  fitted  with 
small  rooftop  antennas.  Proposed  for  1983, 
the  new  system  would  bypass  local  tv  sta- 
tions and  cable  systems,  some  owners  of 
which  are  already  threatening  suit  to  block 
Comsat  on  the  grounds  that  the  quasl-gov- 
ernment  operation  would  constitute  unfalr 
competltion. 

But  most  observers  believe  srv  will  not  be 
able  to  overcome  cable's  huge  lead,  simply 
because  cable  seems  to  have  better  econom- 
ics. ""STV  Is  a  temporary  or  stopgap  proposal, 
while  cable  is  long-range, "  says  Storer's  Lee. 
"How  many  people  are  going  to  pay  $10  to  get 
one  STV  channel  added  to  their  sets  when 
the  same  money  can  bring  50  or  70  with 
cable?" 

Plenty,  contend  Perenchlo  and  other  srv 
promoters,  who  think  that  the  cost  of  cable 
construction — roughly  $10,000  per  ml.  of 
cable,  serving  about  100  customers— will 
make  it  uneconomical  for  cable  companies 
to  reach  out  for  more  than  a  third  of  the 
nation's  total  tv  homes.  The  entire  cable 
Industry  has  laid  roughly  200,000  ml.  of  line 
over  20  years,  but  the  top  60  companies  plan 
to  lay  another  43.000  ml.  in  1980  alone.  The 
effort  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  but  futurists  looking  at 
the  industry  in  the  1980s  think  such  a  sum 
Is  only  the  first  drop  in  an  almost  bottom- 
less bucket.  Putting  a  cable  system  Into  a 
medium-sized  city  can  cost  $100  million;  In 
New  York,  where  Teleprompter  and  a  system 
owned  by  Time  Inc.  have  carved  up  Man- 
hattan between  them,  several  companies 
competing  to  Install  systems  in  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  and  Staten  Island  must  figure  on  a 
total  entry  fee  several  times  that  amount. 
Warner  Amex  has  proposed  building  a  126- 
channel  system  to  serve  1.6  million  area  sub- 
scribers for  $400  million. 

There  are  technological  limitations,  too, 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  cable  can  grow. 
Next  year.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  a 
major  supplier  of  cable  equipment,  will  be- 
gin selling  the  first  hardware  available  to 
put  52  channels  of  programs  and  informa- 
tion— 60%  more  than  possible  now- 
through  the  cable  to  the  viewer's  tv  set.  To 
use  this  equipment,  some  present  cable  sys- 
tems will  have  to  be  partly  rebuilt. 

Another  major  brake  on  cable's  growth 
Is  the  slow  legislative  process  that  lets  one 
company  rather  than  another  get  the  now- 
traditional  is-year  franchise  for  a  commu- 
nity. "There  are  93  separate  communities 
around  St.  Louis,  each  with  a  mayor  and 
city  council,"  says  Warner's  Hauser.  "No  one 
community  has  enough  potential  subscribers 
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to  support  a  sophisticated  service,  and  yet 
each  wants  to  have  its  own  studio  and  its 
own  coverage  of  the  council's  meetings.  The 
Job  Is  to  convince  them  that  if  they  all  act 
together  and  grant  their  franchises  to  a 
single  company,  they  can  have  the  most 
sophisticated  service  available.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  time." 

THE  CASSETTE   SLOWDOWN 

While  the  proponents  of  cable  and  srv 
push  to  expand  their  markets,  the  makers 
of  video  cassette  machines — primarily  Ja- 
pan's Sony  Corp.  and  Matsushita  Electric 
Industrial  Co. — are  still  waiting  for  an  ex- 
plosion of  Interest.  In  two  years,  fewer  than 
a  million  units  have  been  sold,  with  most 
marketers  blaming  the  high  cost  ($760  to 
$1,800)  and  confusion  over  the  fact  that 
two  Incompatible  systems  are  available.  The 
picture  might  get  murkier  in  1980,  when 
several  rivals  Introduce  portable  units  based 
on  a  different  technology  that  should  make 
them  smaller  and  lighter. 

Although  virtually  all  major  Hollywood 
studios — the  chief  suppliers  of  programs  and 
films  to  the  TV  networks  and  stations — ^have 
gone  Into  competition  with  their  best  cus- 
tomers by  starting  to  sell  their  wares  dlreotly 
to  TV  viewers  on  video  cassettes,  most  are 
anxiously  awaiting  successful  marketing  of  a 
cheap  video  disc  player.  The  Magnavlslon 
unit.  Introduced  thus  far  In  only  Atlanta  and 
Seattle  at  $775  by  Magnavox  Consumer  Elec- 
tronics Oo..  has  reportedly  encountered  se- 
vere quallty-ooDtrol  problems.  Its  complex 
electronics.  Involving  a  laser  that  acts  as  the 
stylus  on  the  reoord-Uke  disc,  provide  It  with 
such  capabilities  as  slow  motion  and  stop- 
action.  But  RCA's  simpler  machine,  selling 
for  less  than  $500  and  backed  by  a  powerful 
promotion  effort.  Is  expected  to  break 
through  as  a  major  consumer  item. 

"RCA  will  have  the  simplest  and  cheap- 
est device."  says  Herbert  Granath,  newly  ap- 
pointed to  head  ABC's  Video  Enterprises 
unit.  "It  could  ertart  a  real  rush  of  pur- 
chasers— probaibly,  first,  the  young  people 
who  buy  all  the  new  hi-fi  equipment.  But  I 
think  the  video  disc  Introduction  will 
promptly  be  met  by  the  video  recorder 
mal-.eps  dlsoovering  that  they  don't  have  to 
get  so  much  for  their  units  and  lowering 
their  prices." 

But  the  price-cutting  may  not  stop  there. 
Sony,  Japan's  JVC  Corp.,  and  a  few  other 
makers  of  consumer  electronics  have  devel- 
oped video  disc  systems  of  their  own  In  the 
three  years  since  RCA  first  announced  that  It 
had  one  on  the  way.  "If  the  RCA  system  takes 
off,"  predicts  one  industry  observer,  "the 
Japanese  will  come  in  and  prices  will  drop. 
The  market  will  expand  overnight."  Elton 
Rule,  president  of  ABC  Inc..  is  one  of  the 
first  to  admit  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
the  TV  viewer  In  the  1980s  will  preifer  a  net- 
work program,  cable  show,  a  pay-cable  chan- 
nel, or  a  program  prerecorded  on  a  oaasette 
or  disc.  "While  we  may  not  know  exactly  how 
the  public  will  deal  with  these  technologies," 
he  says,  "we  do  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  that  public.  It  will  be  an  older 
population,  with  more  leisure  time,  and  both 
desiring  and  needing  entertainment  and  In- 
formation." Rule  sees  two  services  developing 
side  by  side  to  suit  the  viewer.  Broadcasting, 
he  says,  will  survive  to  serve  the  maas  audl- 
»noe.  while  a  new  medium  called  narrow- 
casting  will  serve  small,  specialized  audi- 
ences. It  is  for  those  audiences  that  Gr»- 
nath's  Video  Enterprises  Is  seeking  films,  in- 
structional programs,  and  other  projects — 
such  as  TV  versions  of  rock  concerts  on  the 
ABC  radio  network — ^to  be  sold  via  discs, 
cassettes,  or  any  means  of  distribution.  Rule 
contends.  "We  view  this  entire  area  of  pro- 
ducing software  for  new  technologlee  as  slm- 
Um  to.  yet  separate  from  the  broadcasting 
industry."  he  says.  "We  are  not  going  to  be 
m  competltlOQ  with  ourselves — ^In  any  mean- 
•xigtvi  sense." 


ALL-Oirr   COMPEimON 

But  other  industry  executives  brieve  the 
time  is  long  past  when  anyone  oonoemed 
with  television  In  the  decade  ahead  can 
worry  about  competing  vtrlth.  oneself.  "We 
orwn  the  NBC-TV  affiliate  in  Grand  Rapids." 
Time's  Levin  says,  "and  the  cable  BysUtn 
there  has  Home  Box  Office  on  It;  and  some 
viewers  probably  have  video  recorders  to  tape 
shows  off  the  air  or  off  the  cable  and  play 
them  back  wben  other  shows  are  on  the  atr. 
Everything  is  competing  with  everything  else 
for  the  viewers'  attention,  and  everyone  has 
to  adjust  to  that  fact." 

Some  companies  believe  the  only  safe  bet 
Is  to  compete  In  as  many  of  television's  new 
areas  ajs  they  possibly  can.  Viacom,  which 
grew  fat  by  selling  old  network  programs  to 
local  stations,  now  gets  twice  as  much  reve- 
nue from  running  the  country's  aUcth-la^est 
cable  system  as  it  does  from  program  sales. 
And,  it  Is  now  breaking  even  with  some 
800,000  subscribers  to  Its  three-year-old 
Showtime  pay-cable  service.  Still,  last  year 
the  company  bought  a  network  TV  affiliate 
In  Hartford,  and  this  year  It  added  another. 
as  well  as  nine  radio  stations  formerly  owned 
by  Sonderllng  Broadcasting  Corp.  Warner, 
too,  is  In  multiple  endeavors — cable  owner- 
ship, pay-oable,  and  satellite  program  distri- 
bution of  shows  that  It  and  others  produce, 
as  well  as  filmmaking  for  theaters  and  the 
commercial  TV  networks.  ""Do  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  I'm  in  too  many  fields  at  once?" 
asks  Hauser.  "Only  every  momlng."9 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
WEICKER  ON  MONDAY.  JANU- 
ARY 28,   1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Weicker  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:24  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  January  25,  1980,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  January  24, 1980: 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 

Dbvelopiicent 

Horace  Dlcken  Cherry,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development,  vice  William  Brownlee  Welsh. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Ueu- 
tenant: 


WlUlam  M.  Gaynor  in  Joel  D.  Pujlwara 

Prederlck  R.  Wright  James  E.  Bussey  in 

Brian  N.  Durham  Edward  D.  Welch,  Jr. 

Raymond  W.  James  W.  Decker 

Blowitskl  Brian  B.  Tousley 

Mark  W.  Schultz  Glenn  R.  Gunn 

Kenneth  D.  McKlnna  WlUlam  W.  Peterson, 
Henry  K.  Witmer  Jr. 

EUlJa  (n)  Flynn  Thomas  O. 
Donald  S.  Grushey  Palkensteln 

Thcxnas  J.  Martin  James  A.  McDonough, 
Geoffrey  D.  Powers  Jr. 

Gregory  P.  Griffiths  David  A.  Howell 

David  E.  WlUhite  Christopher  A.  White 

Alan  H.  Moore,  Sr.  John  H.  Oltbuls 

John  J.  Ryan  Scott  E.  Davis 

James  W.  Dunlap  Anthony  (n)  Grande 

Paul  D.  Luppert  Brian  P.  Cost 

WlUlam  C.  Hall  John  R.  Pelffer.  Jr. 
Timothy  W.  GoldsmlthJi'nes  T.  Qulnn 

Randall  D.  Shaw  Craig  D.  Peterson 

Peter  C.  Blalsdell  Mark  H.  Johnson 

Roger  D.  Defauw  Brian  J.  Hunt 

Francis  L.  McClaln  Donald  R.  Lamb 

James  N.  Melsner  Jay  E.  Hess 

Peter  (n)  Mason  Bruce  B.  Connell 

Robert  A.  Strong  Douglas  E.  Pluddy 

Paul  E.  Redmond  Patrick  E.  Flanagan 

Richard  R.  Kelley  Jerome  J.  Amend 

Phillip  (n)  Centonze  Arthur  S.  Olsen 

Lawrence  J.  Bowling  Douglas  S.  Taggart 

Glenn  W.  Anderson  Douglas  P.  Grebe 

Patrick  B.  Hlgble  David  H.  Hylton 

Eric  N.  Pagerholm  Patrick  M.  O'Connor 

Jeffrey  J.  Steuer  Kenneth  J.  Culte 

Steven  M.  Day  Richard  T.  Burton 

Gary  S.  Scheer  Lon  N.  EUedge 

Steven  E.  Johnson  Charles  M.  Hlnce 

James  D.  Chambers  Richard  L.  Stoppa  n 

Frederick  A.  Nyhuls.  Milton  H.  Ennls 

Jr.  Robert  J.  Slye 

Gary  L.  Jacobsen  David  E.  VanPatten 

Loren  P.  Tschohl  ^^^'^  *  Hlner 

John  S.  FVrtterolf  in  O'enn  E.  Gately 

Theodore  L.  Mar  James  P.  Murry 
Theodore  P.  Lagergrer  I'^'n  T.  Luke.  Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Rellly  David  G.  Wilder  n 

Timothy  M.  Rubert  Marshall  S. 
Jeffery  J.  Huhn  Relchenbaugh 

David  S.  Cline  Arthur  H.  Hanson,  Jr. 

John  E.  Carroll  Alexander  J.  Ogg.  Jr. 

Michael  D.  Anderson  Theodore  P.  Haenleln 

Albert  R.  StUes,  Jr  Richard  K.  MUler 

Robert  W.  McGarry  Robert  G.  Smith 

John  L.  Jaskot  David  L.  Kuzanek 

John  A.  Gentile  Michael  K.  Grimes 

Thomas  A.  Nies  Daniel  G.  Smith 

Dennis  W.  Delgrosso  Jo^*^  K-  Thacker 

Gerald  L.  Tlmpe  William  J.  Nash 

John  M.  Richards  "»!  M.  Mueller 

Robert  J.  Hoey  m  Mark  H.  Simpson 

Surran  D.  Dilks  John  C.  Acton  m 

Gary  W.  Chappell  James  R.  Mongold 
Daniel  R.  Wrentmore   Louis  M.  Perrell 

Terrence  C.  Jullch  Steven  P.  Wolf 

John  M.  Krupa  Floyd  O.  Lyssy 

Larry  G.  Sultze  John  D.  Carpenter 

Dale  K.  Schultz  David  J.  Vlsneskl 

Richard  R.  Ingels  Albert  W.  Horsmon,  Jr. 

John  C.  Miller  Grover  N.  Llpe,  Jr. 

Geoffrey  L.  Abbott  Evan  B.  Clark 

James  S.  Thomas.  Jr.  Timothy  S.  Wlnslow 

Ross  L.  Tuxhom  Jeffrey  J.  Tarr 

Joseph  A.  Halsch  Robert  P.  Murry,  Jr. 

Stephen  M.  Jacob  Thomas  E.  Haase 

Scot  A.  Addis  Gregory  J.  MacGarra 

Wayne  R.  Buchanan  James  R.  Lachowlcz 

David  E.  Ferg  II  Michael  R.  Shevock 

Peter  L.  Randall  Jeffrey  A.  McDannold 

Garrett  J.  Tlrpack  Glenn  C.  Burkert 
Raymond  O.  Cardwell  Asher  B.  Grimes 

Glenn  A.  Wiltshire  David  R.  Bean 

Mark  S.  Kern  Matthew  S.  Compton 

David  M.  Keen  Jay  C.  EUla 

Thomas  J.  Coe  Arthur  H.  Smith 
Rajrmond  J.  Christian  James  M.  Hasselbalch 

Daniel  R.  Cox  William  L.  Bryant 

James  E.  Evans  Dennis  C.  Gibbons 

Stephen  J.  Krupa  Arn  M.  Heggers 

Richard  D.  Poors  James  P.  Freeman  in 

Richard  L.  Rosseau  James  W.  Stark 
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Ronald  H.  Jones,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Vanak 
Robert  T.  Wright 
Eric  R.  Ness 
James  D.  Williamson 
Thomas  R.  Vorholt 
Kim  R.  WUhelm 
Michael  J.  Qulgley 
John  K.  Grady 
Wayne  R.  Troxler 
James  P.  Harmon 
Edward  A.  Lane 
Samuel  T.  Roudebusb 
John  (n)  Astley  III 
Richard  A.  Volkmann 
Edwin  C.  Guffy 
Christopher  J.  Greg\is 
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William  D.  Morris 
Jerrold  A.  Browne  II 
Jeffry  G.  Way 
Standford  W.  Deno 
Gilbert  J.  Kanazawa 
Patrick  E.  Clancy 
Jeffrey  S.  Buehler 
Paul  A.  Gauthler,  Jr. 
James  J.  Orgill 
David  W.  Beard 
Richard  A.  Klein 
John  A.  Zedella 
Carl  M.  Nagata 
Everette  W.  HolUngs- 

worth 
Carl  A.  Crampton 
Dewey  L.  Hemba 


Scott  J.  Glover 
Albert  W.  Hartberger 

n 

Shawn  M.  Smith 
Paul  D.  Klrkpatrlck 
James  B.  Pennewell. 

Jr. 
Kevin  L.  Marshall 
James  C.  HlUerns 
Stanley  A.  Zdun,  Jr. 
John  E.  Wachter 
Raymond  H.  Smoyer, 

Jr. 
Paul  A.  MUligan 
William  P.  Dladuk 
Thomas  L.  McCarty 


Robert  P.  Lalller,  Jr. 
Peter  J.  HUl 
James  O.  Jaczlnskl 
Paul  A.  Langlols 
Larry  A.  Owens 
Robert  E.  Garrett 
Robert  D.  Snowball 
Alan  D.  Sine 
Joseph  P.  Pepe 
William  J.  Schmltz 
Bruce  S.  Painter 
John  P.  Schmled 
Dennis  J.  Sobeck 
Theodore  G.  Roberge 
Burton  E.  Carr 
Peter  A.  Verrault 


Charles  D.  Kakuska      Curtis  L.  Gunn 
Robert  O.  Smith 

The  following-named  temporary  officers  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commls- 
sloned  officers : 


James  W.  Dunlap 
Paul  D.  Luppert 
WlUiam  C.  Hall 
Timothy  W. 
Goldsmith 
Randall  D.  Shaw 
Peter  C.  Blalsdell 
John  P.  Schmeld 
Dennis  J.  Sobeck 
Theodore  O.  Roberge 
Burton  E.  Carr 


Roger  p.  Defauw 
Prancls  L.  McClaln 
James  N.  Melsner 
Peter  Mason 
Robert  A.  Strong 
Bruce  S.  Painter 
Peter  A.  Verrault 
Charles  D.  Kakuska 
Robert  O.  Smith 
Curtis  L.  Qunn 
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TRIBUTE  TO  P.  EDWARD 
HUBERT 


HON.  DAVfl)  C.  TREEN 

OF  LOXnSIAlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
lost  a  good  friend,  and  so  has  the  free 
world.  Only  17  men  served  longer  in 
this  House  than  F.  Edward  Hubert. 
None  loved  their  country  more.  His 
drive,  his  determination  to  do  what 
was  best  for  his  country,  and  his  fierce 
independence  did  not  diminish  one 
iota  during  his  long  tenure  here. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  this 
House  while  Eddie  Hubert  was  the 
dean  of  my  delegation.  No  Republican 
ever  received  a  warmer,  more  generous 
initiation  into  this  body  from  a  veter- 
an Democrat  than  I  did. 

He  served  us  for  so  long  and  so  well, 
that  we  cannot  complain  that  he  is  not 
here  to  advise  us  in  our  present  for- 
eign policy  dilenunas.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Eddie  Hubert  on 
the  Armed  Services  Conunittee.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  United 
States  would  have  far  more  options 
today  had  President  Carter  heeded 
earlier  In  this  term  Eddie  Hubert's 
parting  advice  to  the  House. 

When  we  look  at  the  number  of  men  in 
the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  and  their 
satellites,  when  we  count  their  aircraft  and 
their  rapidly  growing  naval  force,  can  we 
read  these  signs  as  indicating  anything 
other  than  a  firm  intention  to  continue  to 
eiigage  in  aggressive  action  against  the  free 
world?  My  answer  to  all  of  these  questions 
is  "No."  ...  I  have  a  sincere  hope  that  the 
6ALT  talks  will  lessen  tensions.  I  hope  that 
they  will  lead  to  a  limitation  on  arms. 

But  until  those  conditions  have  truly 
come  about  I  see  no  alternative  other  than  a 
military  force  and  a  military  capability  that 
Would  deter  the  very  thought  of  aggressive 
action  against  this  country. 

Eddie  H6bert  received  his  training 
for  Congress  as  a  hard-fighting,  inves- 
tigative newspaper  reporter  and  editor 
in  New  Orleans  during  some  of  Louisi- 
ana's most  notorious  political  scandals. 
He  played  a  pivotal  role  in  exposing 
high  level  corruption  in  Louisiana.  Be- 
cause he  helped  straighten  out  what 
was  going  on  in  Louisiana,  the  people 
of  New  Orleans  sent  him  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  what  he  could  do  here. 
They  were  not  disappointed. 

He  brought  to  Congress  the  same  in- 
dependence he  exhibited  as  a  newspa- 
per editor,  never  compromising  his 
principles  and  refusing  ever  to  accede 
to  unjustified  demands  of  his  party  or 
any  of  the  seven  Presidents  under 
whom  he  served.  This  fierce  Inde- 
pendence delayed  his  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee   because    he    was    effectively 


stripped  of  his  seniority  on  the  com- 
mittee after  he  refused  to  support  his 
party's  Presidential  nominee  in  1948. 
Because  he  put  the  needs  of  his  coim- 
try  above  the  dictates  of  his  party.  5 
years  ago  he  was  stripped  of  his  chair- 
manship. 

Eddie  H6bert's  training  as  an  investi- 
gative journalist  served  his  coimtry 
well.  He  served  with  distinction  on  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, for  11  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  Perhaps  his  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  accomplishment  was 
his  1970  investigation  Into  the  My  Lai 
incidents 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Eddie  H6bert  exhibited  a 
fairness  that  was  not  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  did  not  serve  with  him 
on  the  committee.  Even  those  who  dis- 
agree with  his  philosophy  admit  that 
he  always  insured  that  every  view- 
point had  an  adequate  airing  in  hi& 
committee. 

When  Eddie  Hubert  took  office  in 
1941,  this  country  had  not  yet  entered 
World  War  II.  He  never  forgot  the  ex- 
perience of  seeing  this  Nation  go  to 
war  unprepared  and  have  to  fight  for 
time  to  build  up  our  forces.  He  never 
forgot  the  lessons  of  World  War  n  and 
dedicated  himself  to  insuring  that  his 
country  would  never  let  its  defenses 
slip  again.  He  was  one  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  recognized  that  our  freedom 
was  not  an  automatic,  Ood-given  right, 
but  was  achieved  through  the  sacrifice 
of  patriots  willing  to  fight  and  die  and 
must  be  preserved  by  the  strength  to 
fight  again  if  necessary. 

Eddie  H6bert  is  dead,  but  his  work  is 
not  complete.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
grave  international  crisis,  one  which 
demonstrates  all  too  clearly  the  truth 
of  Eddie  Hubert's  insistent  message- 
one  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
agree:  America's  hopes  for  continuing 
peace  depend  upon  our  having  a  de- 
fense' structure  which  cannot  be  pre 
vailed  against  by  any  aggressor.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OPHAWJUI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  flags  fly 
at  half  mast  this  week  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  remarkable  American  jurist- 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  I  pay  trib- 
ute now  to  his  service  and  to  the  vital- 
ity and  intellect  that  characterized 
Justice  Douglas'  81  fruitful  years. 


Recollections,  of  Justice  Douglas'  life 
bring  back  vivid  memories  of  the  hope 
which  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
term  of  office  brought  to  the  impover- 
ished and  disadvantaged  of  our  Na^ 
tion.  Like  President  Roosevelt.  Justice 
Douglas  overcame  serious  personal  ob- 
stacles to  reach  great  pinnacles  of  pub- 
lic service.  The  toil  of  his  early  days 
continued  to  drive  him  through  the 
difficult  challenges  of  36  years  on  our 
Nation's  highest  court. 

During  his  term  on  the  Court.  Doug- 
las was  a  prolific  writer  and  vigorous 
advocate  for  justice  with  companion 
and  law  w^th  equity.  AU  those  who  eu- 
logize Douglas  will  surely  note  that  he 
was  a  zealous  champion  of  civil  rights 
whether  speaking  from  the  dissent  or 
writing  for  the  majority.  For  Douglas, 
individual  freedom  was  not  a  vague 
concept  to  be  celebrated  only  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but  it  was  a  living  sym- 
bol of  the  American  system  which  had 
to  be  defended  and  strengthened  at 
every  opportunity. 

In  now  offering  tribute,  I  find  inspi- 
ration in  Douglas'  vigor  and  ambition 
and  hope  tliat  I  can  help  preserve  the 
Douglas  tradition  in  speaking  out  for 
the  oppressed  and  the  neglected,  no 
matter  how  alone  in  this  task  I  may 
be.« 


WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcAuroRiriA 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  January  22. 1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  numerous  eulogies  honoring 
William  O.  Douglas  have  I4>peared  in 
newssMpen  throughout  the  country  In 
recent  days.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  tributes  to 
BiU  Douglas  I  have  encountered. 

The  article  which  follows  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  January 
21 1980: 

[From  the  Loa  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  21, 19801 
Champioii  or  thi  Fast  AMzmaizR 

Justice  William  O.  DOualaa,  like  other 
great  judges,  looked  on  the  law  as  a  living 
thing,  and  brushed  aside  legal  abstracUou 
that  f  aUed  to  take  into  account  the  reaUties 
of  the  world  beyond  the  courtroom. 

In  affirming  the  right  of  a  juvenile  to 
eounael.  note  bow  be  explored  the  feelings 
of  a  boy  confronted  with  the  poUce  in  a  pre- 
cinct at  night:  "Age  15  is  a  tender  and  diffi- 
cult age  for  a  boy  ...  He  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  more  exacting  standards  of  maturity. 
Tliat  which  would  leave  a  man  eold  and  un- 
impressed can  overwhelm  a  lad  in  his  early 
teens.  This  is  a  period  of  treat  instability 
which  the  crisis  of  adoleacence  produces. 
Mature  men  might  poasibly  stand  the  ordeal 
from  midnight  to  6  ajn.  But  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  lad  of  tender  yean  Is  a  match 
for  the  police  in  such  a  contest.  He  needs 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insenioas  which  sre  ooc  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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counsel  and  support  if  he  is  not  to  become 
the  victim  first  of  fear,  then  of  panic." 

Such  sensitivity  and  a  determination  to  fit 
the  law  to  the  realities  of  modem  society 
marted  the  entire  Judicial  career  of  Doug- 
las, who  served  on  the  V&  Supreme  Court 
longer  than  any  other  member  and  who 
during  all  those  many  years  consistently  in- 
voked the  Constitution  as  a  shield  between 
the  individual  and  the  power  of  the  state, 
and  between  unpopular  dissent  and  the  ma- 
jority passions  of  the  moment 

In  his  dissent  from  a  conviction  of  student 
demonstrators  for  engaging  in  mass  protest, 
his  opinion,  as  usual,  dealt  not  with  an  ab- 
straction but  with  the  reality  of  the  politi- 
cal process.  "The  right  to  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances."  he  said,  "is  not  limited 
to  writing  a  letter  or  sending  a  telegram  to  a 
congressman  ...  or  writing  letters  to  the 
President,  or  governor  or  mayor."  He  con- 
cluded that  the  actions  of  mass  demonstra- 
tors should  not  be  condemned  "as  long  as 
the  assembly  and  petition  are  peaceable." 

Yet  Douglas  drew  a  clear  line  between 
peaceable  protest  and  deliberate  provoca- 
tion to  violence,  observing  near  the  end  of 
his  days  on  the  bench.  "The  social  compact 
has  room  for  tolerance,  patience  and  re- 
straint, but  not  for  sabotage  and  violence." 

In  the  long  history  of  the  court,  no  other 
Justice  exceeded  Douglas  in  his  unswerving 
and  rugged  defense  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  American  government,  he  insist- 
ed, "is  premised  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
mind  of  man  is  to  be  free,  his  Ideas,  his  be- 
liefs, his  ideology,  his  philosophy  must  be 
place  beyond  the  reach  of  government." 

To  Douglas,  the  First  Amendment  was 
written  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  mind, 
and  he  opposed  all  forms  of  censorship  from 
the  outlawing  of  obscenity  to  the  govern- 
ment's plea  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
the  historic  Pentagon  Papers. 

"What  can  be  done  to  literatiu-e  under  the 
banner  of  obscenity,"  he  wrote  in  one  opin- 
ion, "can  be  done  to  other  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum of  ideas  when  party  of  majoritarian 
demands  mount  and  propagandists  start  de- 
claiming the  law." 

In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  he  simply 
said.  "The  dominant  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  to  prohibit  the  widespread 
pracUoe  of  govemmental  suppression  of  em- 
barrassing information." 

Throughout  his  long  years  on  the  bench, 
the  Justice  opposed  the  legal  philosophy 
that  "balanced"  First  Amendment  rights 
against  competing  claims.  "My  belief,"  he 
said,  "is  that  all  the  'balancing*  was  done  by 
those  who  wrote  the  BlU  of  Rights.  By  cast- 
ing the  First  Amendment  in  absolute  terms. 
they  repudiated.  .  .  .  watered-down,  emascu- 
lated versions  of  the  First  Amendment." 

The  boy  Indeed  may  have  been  the  father 
of  the  man  who  became  Justice  Douglas.  He 
learned  early  to  overcome  adversity.  When 
he  was  6,  he  was  severely  shaken  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  as  a  youngster,  he  suf- 
fered a  ertppUng  attack  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis, and  through  intense  effort  drove  him- 
self to  a  «omplete  recovery.  He  grew  up 
poor,  and  rode  freight  trains  from  Takima. 
WaatL.  to  New  York  to  enter  law  school  at 
OtrtumMa  University. 

His  energy  and  high  intelligence  brought 
success  quickly,  and.  at  41,  he  became  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
138  years.  But  William  O.  Douglas  never 
forgot  bis  origins.  On  the  court,  he  always 
came  down  against  the  abuse  of  power  as  he 
saw  it.  His  weapon  in  all  these  battles  over 
nearly  four  decades  was  the  BlU  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Jan- 
uary 31, 1980: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  31. 19801 

DiSHAMtOifT  AlTD  JUSTICK 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  who  served  on 
the  Supreme  Court  from  1939  to  1975.  a 
longer  term  than  any  other  Justice  in  histo- 
ry, chose  an  obscure  Persian  poet  to  state 
the  theme  of  his  autobiography:  "All  your 
anxiety  is  because  of  your  desire  for  har- 
mony. Seek  disharmony,  then  you  shall  gain 
peace."  Ood  knows,  then.  Bill  Douglas,  who 
died  Saturday  at  age  81,  must  have  been  at 
peace  with  himself,  for  disharmonious  melo- 
dies filled  the  air  wherever  he  went. 

In  the  early  and  late  periods  of  his  career 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  its  great  dis- 
senter, opposing  the  majority  more  often 
than  any  other  member— and,  perhaps  not 
coincidentally.  opposing  contemporary  pub- 
lic opinion,  too. 

During  the  liberal  phase  of  the  Warren 
court,  roughly  1962  through  1968,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  usually  in  the  majority.  But 
often  in  those  years— and  this  is  probably  a 
Justice's  greatest  satisfaction— the  court  was 
reversing  Itself,  and  Douglas  dissents  of  the 
1950s  became  the  law  of  the  land  of  the 
1960s. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
absolutist  where  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  con- 
cerned. He  rejected  that  word  in  several 
opinions,  but  in  fact,  he  dedicated  much  of 
his  career  to  protecting  individual  rights 
and  liberties,  as  enimicated  and.  implied  by 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, against  concentrated  govemmental 
and  corporate  power. 

Journalists  were  particularly  grateful  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  because  he  placed  the  first 
amendment,  which  guarantees  a  free  press 
among  other  things,  in  a  "preferred  posi- 
tion" over  the  other  nine  amendments  ttiat 
make  up  the  Bill  of  Rights.  (And  also  be- 
cause of  his  rough-hewn  language,  which 
led  arch-conservative  James  J.  Kilpatrick  to 
say  of  arch-liberal  Douglas  on  his  retire- 
ment that  he  was  "the  court's  only  member 
capable  of  writing  a  quotable  line.") 

Outside  the  courtroom.  Mr.  Douglas  dis- 
played an  even  greater  talent  for  creating 
dishaimony.  Many  marriages,  celebrated 
hiking  and  exploring  trips  when  "environ- 
mentalists" were  still  fringe  characters, 
questionable  finances,  and  over  a  score  of 
outspoken  books  created  a  whirl  of  public 
disapproval  throughout  his  court  career. 
One  book,  on  revolution,  brought  demands 
for  his  impeachment  from  then-House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  Ford  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  Agn^w. 

A  Supreme  Court  Justice  Is  supposed  to 
believe  in  Justice— "Justice  the  Guardian  oi 
Lil}erty"  is  carved  in  stone  on  the  court 
building.  William  O.  Douglas  did.  And  he 
believed  his  institution  was  the  champion  of 
Justice.  In  a  case  involving  a  sit-in  at  the  old 
Hooper's  restaurant  here,  during  the  clima- 
tic years  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  he 
wrote,  "The  people  should  know  that  when 
filibusters  occupy  other  forums,  when  op- 
pressions are  great,  when  the  clash  of  au- 
thority between  the  Individual  and  the 
State  is  severe,  they  can  still  get  Justice  in 
the  courts." 

This  was  a  basic  tenet  with  Mr.  Douglas, 
whose  reputation  as  one  of  the  giants  of 
American  Judicial  history  was  assured  long 
before  he  ended  his  36-year  career  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  a  defender  of  basic 
human  rights  he  had  few  peers.  He  was  a 
fighter,  an  articulate  and  fearless  advocate 
of  unpopular  causes  and  a  brilliant  legal 
scholar  whose  voice  could  nbt  be  stilled.* 


January  2U,  1980 


i-RIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OPTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Meany  was  a  bread-and-butter 
unionist,  a  man  fiercely  devoted  to  his 
country  and  a  skilled  negotiator  and 
politician.  There  is  a  rare  quality  pos- 
sessed by  few  that  makes  others  want 
to  follow,  to  agree,  to  please.  It  is 
called  leadership.  George  Meany  had 
this  quality  in  high  degree. 

In  the  long,  tough,  and  sometimes 
bitter  struggle  that  working  people 
have  waged  and  endured  during 
George  Meany's  lifetime,  that  quality 
of  leadership  has  served  to  bolster 
their  self  respect,  their  trust  in  their 
movement,  and  their  endurance.  And 
this  has  been  George  Meany's  contri- 
bution to  his  time.* 


REV.  ERCEL  F.  WEBB  HONORED 
ON  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  35 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARIlNi 

OP  NEW  JERSrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  offer  my  expression 
of  pride  and  congratulations  to  Rev. 
Ercel  F.  Webb,  pastor  of  the  Monu- 
mental Baptist  Church  in  Jersey  City, 
who  is  being  honored  Sunday  by  more 
than  1,000  persons  at  a  testimonial 
dinner. 

When  preparing  this  tribute,  the 
word  "monumental"  kept  creeping 
into  my  thoughts  for  in  Rev.  Ercel  F. 
Webb,  we  have  a  man  who  can  best  be 
descrlt)ed  by  the  word  "monumental." 

He  has  been  monumental  as  a  family 
man  who  helped  support  his  family  In 
North  Carolina  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Webb,  also  a 
Baptist  minister.  He  has  been  monu- 
mental in  earning  his  way  through 
school,  working  as  a  maintenance  man 
and  shipping  clerk,  a  gardener  and  a 
millwright  helper.  Reverend  Webb  has 
been  monumental  in  his  religious 
work,  answering  the  call  in  1941  and 
assigned  to  the  Abyssinia  Baptist 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  be- 
came assistant  pastor  in  the  Kaighn 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey  In  1944. 

Reverend  Webb  made  a  monumental 
decision  when  he  came  to  Jersey  City 
to  preach  a  trial  sermon  which  result- 
ed in  his  assuming  leadership  in  this 
small  struggling  church  with  a  monu- 
mental debt.  For  the  past  35  years. 
Reverend  Webb's  work  has  been 
monumental  in  more  ways  than  one. 


January  2i,  1980 

Early  in  the  1950'8.  He  reachied  out 
through  radio  broadcast  bringing  mes- 
sages of  cheer  and  hope  to  the  home- 
bound,  ill  and  aged  population.  He  led 
in  the  renovation  of  housing  In  the 
area  providing  safe  sanitary  shelter 
for  low  income  members  of  his  congre- 
gation. He  has  shown  extreme  fore- 
sight over  the  years  by  opening  a  bank 
account  for  each  baby  dedicated  in  the 
church.  He  is  a  firm  believer  that  only 
when  the  iron  is  hot,  can  it  be  molded. 
His  trust  indeed  has  proven  that  this 
wise  action  of  molding  the  young  has 
effectively  shaped  the  lives  of  many. 
He  has  accepted  the  view  that  the 
most  important  part  of  his  job.  and  in- 
deed our  Job,  is  to  help  mold  the  world 
as  we  want  for  ourselves  and  nnr 
children. 

Through  his  leadership.  Monumen- 
tal Baptist  Church  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  active  congregations 
in  this  city,  swelling  from  200 
members  to  its  present  1,200.  His  con- 
gregation includes  approximately  130 
college  graduates  with  many  profes- 
sionals in  the  fields  of  education, 
medicine,  law.  and  government.  Last 
year  his  congregation  made  a  $1,000 
contribution  to  a  nearby  public  school 
creating  the  establishment  of  a  much- 
needed  library.  He  declined  the  honor 
of  having  it  named  for  him. 
'During  holy  week  last  year.  I  had 
the  distinct  pleasure  of  visiting  Rever- 
end Webb's  tJhurch  where  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  William  H.  Gray  III,  was  the 
guest  preacher.  Indeed  his  message 
was  a  monumental  one.  On  the  subject 
of  sermons.  Reverend  Webb  has  the 
reputation  of  short  dissertations.  He 
has  proven  that  good  example  is  half  a 
sermon. 

Reverend  Webb  has  been  monumen- 
tal in  his  teaching,  reminding  all  that 
it  is  not  only  what  we  do,  but  what  we 
do  not  do  for  which  we  will  be  ac- 
countable. 

Reverend  Webb's  career  has  gone 
beyond  his  first  love,  that  of  serving 
Ood  and  man.  He  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  city  of  Jer- 
sey City,  a  colonel  in  the  National 
Guard  of  New  Jersey,  retiring  in  1977; 
a  trustee  of  St,  Peter's  College  and 
Fairmount  Hospital  both  in  Jersey 
City.  Dr.  Webb  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Jersey  City  Branch  of  the 
NAACP  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munity and  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Organization  (CANDO),  the 
Community's  antipoverty  program.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Church  of  New  Jersey  and 
has  earned  the  "Gold  Centennial  Me- 
dallion" from  St.  Peter's  College.  This 
recognition  is  usually  awarded  only,  to 
Jesuits,  and  knowing  of  this  high  Jes- 
uit honor,  we  can  again  be  mindful  of 
Reverend  Webb's  monumental  contri- 
butions. 

He  has  provided  national  leadership 
to  the  American  Baptist  Convention, 
as  well  as  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  was  elected  to  receive  the 
"Edward  H.  Rhoads  Award"  for  out- 
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standing  ministry  through  a  church 
working  in  an  urban  community. 

Reverend  Webb  is  married  to  Joan 
(Hartzog)  and  resides  in  Jersey  City 
with  their  four  children  Natalie,  Mi- 
chael, Jason,  and  Rodney. 

Dr.  Webb  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  and  has  worked  as 
a  teacher,  guidance  counselor,  not 
only  in  Jersey  City,  but  in  Cranford 
and  Westfield,  N.J.  He  has  led  the  way 
in  proving  that  you  Judge  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  person  not  by  talking  but 
by  working  with  them.  He  is  proof 
positive  that  America  Is  great  not  be- 
cause of  Its  fruitful  acres,  but  because 
of  men  like  him  who  have  worked  In 
Its  vineyards.  He  preaches  to  all  within 
earshot  that  we  must  believe  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  because  they 
are  created  in  the  image  of  God.  He  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  cohesiveness  of 
the  human  family,  because  only  by 
the  monumental  task  of  keeping  fami- 
lies together  can  our  society  "go  to  the 
mountain."  He  has  Inspired  many  with 
his  pledge  to  help  those  less  fortunate 
in  our  society  so  they  can  make  the  as- 
cent Into  the  decent,  dignified,  satis- 
fied life  as  the  right  of  all  people. 

Prom  this  expressed  faith  of  Rever- 
end Webb.  I  feel  sure  that  America, 
like  the  proverbial  mountaintop,  wUl 
not  be  moved.  I  am  pleased  that  1,000 
individuals  will  join  Sunday-  evening  to 
paj  tribute  to  this  momimental  man. 
He  haa  tieen  such  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  himan  rights  princiirie  recogniz- 
ing the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
persons  promoting  social  progress  and 
bettering  the  standard  of  life  for  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  blaek  and  the  white,  and  the 
strong  and  the  weak. 

Reverend  Webb's  dedication  and  elo- 
quence has  spotlighted  him  as  a  fight- 
er for  equal  rights  of  all  members  of 
the  htiman  family,  upon  which  rests 
the  foundation  of  stability,,  ^istice. 
and  opportunity  for  alL 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  this 
great  man,  he  told  me  of  the  need  for 
patience.  He  believes  that  often  tbe 
greatest  prayer  is  that  of  patience.  He 
is  a  strong  believer  that  the  mirade  of 
America  is  the  most  priceless  heritage 
we  can  bequeath  future  generations 
He  stressed  the  need  for  mankind's 
mutual  support  In  an  analogy  of  two 
mountain  climbers,  one  black  and  one 
white  tied  to  the  same  rope.  He 
stressed  that  mutual  svvport  would  a»- 
sare  them  both  success  at  the  top  of 
the  mouBtabi  but  division  would  have 
a  deaib  fall.  We  believe,  therefore, 
thait  divine  providence  extended  the 
can  for  Reverend  Webb  to  serve  at  the 
Monumental  Baptist  Church  to  Jersey 
City  for  the  last  35  years.  Deeply  re- 
spected by  the  community,  he  has 
proven  indeed  through  his  sermons 
"that  words  are  the  voice  of  the 
heart."  He  has  proven  in  his  teachings 
to  not  only  his  congregation  but  to  the 
entire  community  that  sacrifice,,  edu- 
cation, self-help,   good  family  living. 
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and  deteiminatfon  make  ttie  neoessacy 
dbwnpayment  on  the  material  tUngs 
the  poor  American  needs. 

Because  of  Reverend  Webb's  great 
strength,  we  are  todeed  fortunate- 19 
liave  him  working  for  the  success  ol 
our  Nation.  He  todeed  reflects  our 
faittu  vitality,  and  strength  around 
the  world,  strengthening  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  need  not  l)e  afraid  of  ttie 
future  for  U  will  be  to  good  tiands.  I 
urge  all  men  of  good  will  to  joto  to  tlila 
salute  and  walk  to  liis  monumental: 
sliadow  wt^h  is  providing  tlM  courage 
and  determination  our  community 
needs  and  what  our  beloved  United 
States  of  America  needs  today. 

I  tliank  my  colleagues  to  the  House 
of  RepreMntatlves  for  Joining  to  this 
tribute  to  a  great  man.  I  know  they 
are  enriched  learning  of  his  great 
faith  and  service.  To  quote  Nattianiel 
Hawthorne: 

Christian  faith  is  a  grand  cathedral,  with 
divinely  pictured  windows.  Standing  with- 
out, you  can  see  no  glory,  nor  can  h«»g«n^ 
any.  but  standing  within  every  ray  of  light 
reveals  a  harmony  of  unspeakable  spien' 
dors. 

This  Is  exempli  gratia  of  Rev.  Ercel 
P.  Webb— minister— educator— comm«- 
nity  leader— and  Americans 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI.  VIGIl< 
1980 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OFKKW  JIB8K7 
IN  TBI  HOnSX  or  REPRXSENTATIVm 

Thurtday.  Jannary  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAGUIRK  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Moscow,  the  Soviet  ptiysldst  Andrei 
SaUiarov  lias  just  been  arrested  and 
sent  tote  exile  250  miles  from  Moscow. 
he  Is  out  of  the  reach  of  Western  Jour- 
nalists and  of  concerned  men  and 
women  who  visit  Moscow  to  search  of 
communication  with  the  few  remato- 
tog  members  of  the  Soviet  human 
rights  movement.  Sakharov  who 
servetf  as  the  leading  source  of  infor- 
mation for  the  West  on  Soviet  human 
rights  violations  doubtless  was  arrest- 
ed because  the  Soviet  regime  knew 
tiiat  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  ooald  not  be  worse.  They  surriy 
moved  at  this  time  because  any  poten- 
tial vproar  by  the  West  would  be  pale 
to  comparison  to  oar  outrage  at  th^ 
^Bvasfon  of  AfghanMan. 

Why  do  the  Soviets  bother?  Why 
lot  expel  an  of  those  who  want  to 
leave?  The  essential  answer  is  tUs: 
The  government  restricts  onigration 
as  ft  restricts  freedom  of  expression 
because  the  Soviet  system  coidd  not 
withstood  the  p<d!tical  and  Ideological 
impact  of  livtog  Its  eitisens  a  ^oioe. 
Counterideologlcal  expression  and  a 
renewed  flow  of  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  would  coostltate  a  ma»- 
sive  vote  against  the  Soviet  system  and 
its  aoctetal  restrictions,  Bo,  to  thfe  time 
of  reaewed  tenslMis  between  us,  the 
Soviets    are    taking    Sdvantage    an<f 
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clamping  down  hard  on  the  father  of 
the  dksaent.  movement.  And.  ff .  to  Oie 
near  future,  the  tcnsi<»B  somehow 
oool,  FBU  can  be  aurc  that  the  Soviets 
wlU  again  use  their  restrieted  form  of 
"free''  emigration  in  attempts  to  win 
oar  favor  or  new  coneesalons. 

This  suggests  two  Important  points, 
Hrst,  hmnan  rights  policy  can  and 
should  resnahi  an  active  tool  fia  our 
foreign  policy  to  protest  and  hopefully 
arrest  fiirther  vlolat&Ris.  Second,  If  we 
<fo  not  continue  our  vigilance,  the  So- 
viets will  iise  our  laxness  to  perpetuate 
their  outrages  against  the  rights  of 
man. 

Thus,  R  is  essential  that  we  Keep 
monitoring  and  protesting  Soviet  non- 
compliance with  the  Helsinki  final  act. 
which  is  why  today  I  announce  the  be- 
ginning of  "The  Spirit  of  Helsinlcl, 
Vlgfl  1980." 

The  vigil  is  an  extension  of  previous 
efforts  headed  by  Representatives 
Brodhkad,  Drikan,  Eilberg,  Holtz- 
MAH,  and  Howard.  In  previous  years  it 
has  been  our  aim  to  improve  emigra- 
tion for  Soviet  Jews.  Despite  the  fact? 
that  the  munbers  of  visas  issued  has 
been  increasing  during  the  last  years, 
the  vast  majority  of  those  wishing  to 
emigrate  has  almost  no  hope.  Worse, 
there  Is  a  broad  range  of  sanctions 
linked  to  the  mere  expression  of  the 
desire  to  emigrate.  Applsring  for  emi- 
gration is  a  costly,  lengthy,  and  arbi- 
trary process  with  uncertain  results.  It 
involves  the  risk  of  reprisals  of  which 
the  dimnimal  from  employment  is 
often  only  the  first  step. 

Soviet  Jews  constitute  the  major  tar- 
get group  of  Soviet  internal  repression. 
Soviet  Jews  are  denied  basic  human 
rights  systematically.  Additionally,  a 
new  wave  of  antisemitism  has  ap- 
peared. 

Antisemitism  traditionally  has  been 
an  endemic  fact  of  Russian  life.  How- 
ever, it  recently  has  been  intensified 
under  Brezhnev.  Admission  of  Jews  to 
institutes  of  higher  education  is  on  the 
decline.  Entry  into  almost  all  of  the 
faculties  at  Moscow  State  University  is 
closed  to  them.  Publications  equating 
Zionism  with  Hitlerism  are  not  uncom- 
mon. A  book  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Internal  Affairs  goes  even  further.  It 
says  Zionism  is  "one  of  the  varieties  of 
fascism,  but  is  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  German  variety."  In  Soviet 
propaganda.  "anti-Zionism"  has  long 
served  as  a  convenient  codeword  for 
antisemitism.  The  substance  of  anti-Zi- 
onism, however,  has  been  crossing  the 
line  into  overt  antisemitism  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  A  recent  art  exhib- 
it featured  a  grinning  Nazi  soldier  and  a 
grinning  Jewish  prisoner  wearing  the 
Star  of  David. 

Examples  of  official  antisemitism 
are  manyfold.  Together  with  the  deni- 
al of  basic  human  rights  they  make 
life  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
bearable. For  many,  emigration  offers 
the  only  prospect  for  leading  a  re- 
spectable human  life.  Not  only  are 
emigration  visas  issued  only  very  selec- 
tively, but  application  procedures  as 
well   as   proof   of   eligibility   require- 
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ments  are  highly  discouraging.  Appli- 
cants have  to  wait  as  long  as  18 
months  for  replies.  Children  caiuiot 
leave  if  the  parents  choose  to  stay.  In 
other  cases  only  part  of  a  family  may 
apply;  the  other  members  must  defer 
their  own  applications  until  the  first 
applicant  has  been  granted  the  visa. 
Most  applicants  are  dismissed  from 
their  jobs  as  soon  as  they  attply  and 
long  before  they  get  a  reply  from 
OVIR.  Many  are  compelled  to  leave 
their  apartments  before  they  receive 
their  visas.  Soviet  authorities  are  also 
attempting  to  influence  children  to  re- 
sist their  parents  decfsfon  and  are 
promising  certain  rewards  if  the  chil- 
dren change  their  minds.  Invftatfons 
from  immediate  family  members  are  a 
prerequisite  to  applying  for  visas.  Usu- 
aUy  they  are  sent  to  Soviet  officials.  It 
the  recipient  cannot  name  the  sender 
unseen,  the  invitation  is  considered  in- 
valid. 

It  is  this  policy  which  compels  us  to 
speak  out  continuously  to  demand 
that  the  Soviet  Union  comply  with  in- 
ternational human  rights  standards. 

But  Soviet  Jews  are  not  the  only 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union  suffering 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs  or 
ethnic  baclcgrounds. 

Repression  is  an  overall  policy  tool 
of  the  Soviet  Government  affecting  all 
groups  not  conforming  with  the  party 
line.  Professing  Christians  in  this  offi- 
cially atheistic  state  are  also-  denied 
the  right  to  emigrate  and  the  freedom 
to  pursue  their  religious  faith.  Chris- 
tians and  others  without  any  particu- 
lar religious  backgroimd  are  impris- 
oned for  expressing  their  thoughts. 

For  this  reason.  I  consider  it  essen- 
tial to  devote  "The  Spirit  of  Helsinki. 
Vigil  1980"  to  all  refuseniks  and  pris- 
oners of  conscience,  regardless  of  their 
religious  beliefs. 

"The  Spirit  of  Helsinki,  Vigil  1980" 
will  be  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Con- 
gress to  draw  attention  to  the  individ- 
ual's plight  under  the  arbitrary  and  in- 
equitable Soviet  system.  We  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  human  rights  violations 
occuring  daily  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  Increasing. 
One  of  our  primary  concerns  is  Af- 
ghanistan. But  this  concern  should 
not  lead  Us  to  <HRmi.«a»  from  oiu*  minds 
the  fate  of  all  those  suffering  under 
the  Soviet  regime.  As  Walter  Lippman 
said: 

The  deepest  Issue  of  our  time  is  whether 
the  civUized  people  can  maintain  and  devel- 
op a  free  society  or  whether  they  are  to  fall 
l»ck  Into  the  ancient  order  of  things,  when 
the  whole  of  men's  experience,  their  con- 
sciences, their  science,  their  arts,  their  labor 
and  their  integrity  as  Individuals  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state. 

Refuseniks  and  prisoners  of  con- 
science need  our  encouragement.  They 
need  our  vigil.  Today  more  than  ever 
before.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  together  to  participate 
in  the  Vigil  1980. 

In  this  spirit  of  vigilance  and  In 
hopes  of  securing  the  release  of  An- 
drei Sakharov  from  internal  exile,  I 
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am  today  Introducing  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  upon  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  adhere  to  the  hitemational 
conventions  which  they  have  signed 
and  free  this  noted  human  rights  ad- 
vocate. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  appears 
below: 

H.  Con.  Res.  259 
Concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the  So- 
viet Union   to  release  Andrei  Sakharov 
from  internal  exile  Immediately 
Whereas    the    Universal    Declaration    of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tee to  all  people  the  right  of  free  speech; 
and 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  commits  signatory  countries  to  pro- 
tect and  Insure  the  right  of  free  speech;  and 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  signed  th» 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Ehirope.  is  a  party  to  the 
Universal  i:>eclaratlon  of  Human  Rights, 
and  has  ratified  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1975;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  as  the  leader  of 
the  Soviet  dissident  movement  has  contrib- 
ifted  continously  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  was  arrested  on 
January  22,  on  his  way  to  work;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Soviet  has  charged 
Andrei  Sakharov  with  "subversive  activi- 
ties" and  has  banished  him  from  Moscow; 
and 

Whereas  Sakharov's  and  his  wife's  depor- 
tation in  one  of  the  "closed  zones"  where 
foreigners  may  not  travel  was  a  matter  of 
two  hours;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Soviet  stripped  An- 
drei Sakharov  of  all  state  honors,  including 
three  Orders  of  Socialist  Labor  with  the 
title  Herb  of  Socialist  Labor;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  was  asked  to 
return  his  awards;  and 

Whereas  all  telephones  in  Sakharov's 
neighborhood  were  disconnected  to  prevent 
his  family  from  informing  foreign  reporters; 
and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  is  denied  the 
right  of  fair  trial— the  legal  prerequisite  for 
deportation;  and 

Whereas  Sakharov's  arrest  might  only  be 
a  first  step  of  clearing  Moscow  from  active 
dissidents  for  the  summer  Olympics  in  July; 
and 

Whereas  the  timing  of  the  banishment, 
coming  amid  strong  American  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  armed  Intervention  in 
Afghanistan,  can  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  a 
major  shift  toward  a  policy  of  confronta- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  continuing  harassment  of  po- 
litical and  religious  activists  and  intellectu- 
als in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  source  of  great 
concern  to  the  American  people  and  the 
United  States  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics should  release  Andrei  Sakharov  from  in- 
ternal exile  immediately. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
acting  directly  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  other  appropriate  executive  branch 
officials— 
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(1)  to  continue  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportimity  and  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the  exUe 
and  the  degradation  of  Andrei  Sakharor. 
tad 

(2)  to  Inform  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States,  in  evaluating  Its  relations 
with  other  countries,  will  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  those  countries  honor 
their  commitments  under  international  law, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
human  rights. 

Sec.  3.  The  Cltfrk  of  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.* 


REDRESSING  THE  BALANCE  OP 
POWER 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORHIA 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Constitution  assigns  any  specific 
power  to  Congress,  it  is  clearly  the 
power  over  the  national  purse.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  .  .  .  (Article  1.  Sec.  1.  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion). 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law  .  .  .  (Article  1.  Sec.  1.  Para- 
graph 7.  U.S.  Constitution). 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  ...  to  pay  the  debts  ...  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes  .  .  .  (Article  1.  Sec.  8,  Paragraphs  1. 
2.  U.S.  Constitution). 

This  power  is  further  circumscribed 
by  the  Constitution,  which  requires  in 
article  1,  section  7,  paragraph  1.  that: 
"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in 
1913,  the  House,  unlike  the  Senate, 
was  that  part  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture chosen  directly  by  the  people. 
Therefore,  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution's  framers  that  the 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
most  accountable  to  the  people;  name- 
ly, the  House,  was  also  the  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  most  ac- 
countable for  the  extent  and  priorities 
of  the  national  budget. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public knew  their  history.  They  were 
aware  that  King  John  of  England  was 
brought  to  Runnymede  by  medieval 
English  lords  and  forced  to  sign  the 
Magna  Carta  which  stipulated  that  no 
taxes  would  be  exacted  from  them, 
save  by  their  consent  in  person  or  by 
their  representatives.  King  Charles  I 
of  England  lost  his  head  for  usurping 
the  parliamentary  power  over  the 
purse.  American  colonists  went  to  war 
in  1776  arising  from  conflicting  claims 
over  the  power  of  taxation.  The  threat 
to  political  freedom  was  perceived  to 
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arise  from  an  ambitious  and  im- 
checked  executive  authority. 

Even  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
supported  a  very  broad  reading  of  the 
general  welfare  clause,  said  in  his  1791 
Report  on  Manufacturers  that— 

It  is  therefore  of  necessity  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  national  legislature  to  pro- 
noimce  upon  the  objects  which  concern  the 
general  welfare,  and  for  which,  under  that 
description,  an  appropriation  of  money  la 
requisite  and  proper.  And  there  seems  to  be 
no  room  for  doubt  that  whatever  concerns 
the  general  interests  of  learning,  of  agricul- 
ture, or  manufacturers,  and  of  commerce, 
are  within  the  sphere  of  the  national  coun- 
cils, as  far  as  regards  an  application  of 
money. 

There  were  many  in  the  history  of 
America  who  would  debate  the  wisdom 
of  spending  tax  money  or  not  spend- 
ing tax  money  for-tt  particular  pur- 
pose. But  none  ever  seriously  chal- 
lenged the  congressional  power  over 
the  national  purse  until  last  Monday-^ 
January  15,  1980.  And  who  challenged 
this  constitutional  prerogative  of  Con- 
gress? None  other  than  a  lone  Federal 
district  court  Judge  named  John  Dool- 
Ing  when  he  declared  the  Hyde  anti- 
abortion  funding  restriction  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

This  unelected.  appolnted-for-life 
lawyer  Is  actually  attempting  to  order 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  to  spend  tax  money 
for  an  object  which  they  find  to  be 
morally  offensive.  No  judge,  or  Presi- 
dent for  that  matter,  has  ever  been  so 
arrogant  In  effect,  Mr.  Dooling  dis- 
misses the  Constitution  and  all  of 
American  history,  and  challenges  with 
a  novel  constitutional  interpretation, 
the  long  established  right  of  the  legis- 
lature to  dispense  with  Federal  tax 
monejrs. 

Dooling  also  incorrectly  cites  cases 
In  support  of  his  revolutionary  conten- 
tions. For  example,  in  a  case  where  a 
plaintiff  sought  a  writ  of  mandamus 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  a  certain  stmi  deemed  award- 
able  by  a  dvil  Jury.  Doc^Ins  states  that 
the  main  contention  hi  an  1850  case— 
Reesitte  ▼.  Walker  ai  How.  272)  de- 
pended upon  the  Government  consent- 
ing to  be  sued  (p.  289  of  DooBng's  deci- 
sion). 

However,  the  supreme  Court  indf- 
cated  that  the  following  was  the  point 
upon  which  the  case  turned: 

No  offlcer.  however,  high,  not  even  the 
President,  much  less  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  Treasurer,  Is  empowered  to  pay 
debts  U  the  United  States  general,  when 
presented  to  them.  If.  therefarc.  the  petfr 
tion  in  this  case  wn  allowed  as  tkr  u  t» 
order  the  verdici  against  the  United  SUta 
to  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
Departmmt.  the  pUtatiff  would  be  as  f ai 
from  having  a  claim  on  the  Secretary  or 
Treasurer  to  pay  it  as  now.  The  difficulty  ta 
the  way  is  the  want  of  any  appropriation  by 
Congreas  to  pay  thi«  claim.  It  to  a  weft> 
known  conBtitutlonal  provision  that  i» 
moaey  can  be  taken  or  drawn  fran  the 
Treasury  except  under  an  apprepriatlen  by 
Congress.  (See  the  Federal  CoiMtitutioa. 
Art  l.Sec») 
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However  much  oumey  may^be  in  the 
Treasury  at  any  one  drae,  not  a  doUar  of  B 
can  be  used  Iki  the  payment  of  anything  not 
thus  previously  sanctioned.  Reeride  vs. 
Walker,  (p.  MO) 

Even  hi  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Lorette,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  1940  that  three  indi» 
viduals  were  entitled  to  pay  where  the 
CDDgress  had  prerlouriy  denied  them 
their  pay  by  means  of  a  rkSer  on  an  ap- 
propifatfons  biO.  the  Court  never  en- 
tered an  order  on  the  books  forcing 
the  Congress,  or  the  Secretary  of  tba 
Treasury,  in  the  absence  of  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  the  indlviifcials  bk- 
volved. 

Congress  later  cHd  decide  to  pay  the 
three  persons  Involved.  Bat  the  Con- 
gress .had  to  appropriate  the  money. 
This  Is  the  same  fundamental  princi- 
ple which  is  behind  the  Federal  Tort 
Clataas  Act.  If  no  money  Is  actually  tm 
the  ftmd,  no  Indlvfdnid  can  be  paid 
even  when  they  have  a  Just  claim  fox 
corapensatton, 

There  might  be  some  in  the  Con- 
gress who  might  be  tempted  to  trade 
the  money  power  in  this  case  for  a  lit- 
tle peaee  and  «ulet  on  the  right  to  Ufa 
question.  But  that  is  llk«  being  a  litU* 
btt  pregnant  Those  Members  of  this 
House  who  think  that  they  ean  shar* 
the  money  power  with  an  activist  Judl^ 
cfary  are  conceding  a  dangerous  preee- 
dentr  a  revolutionary  arrogstlon  of 
power  to  the  Federal  courts. 
•Restrictions  on  apprepriatioas  cut 
^a-ooi  party  lines  and  Ideological  hu 
hels.  Successful  congressional  restric- 
tions on  appropriations  have  involved: 
Illegal  aliens,  school  busing,  saccharin, 
BATF  regulations,  military  aid  to  Ar- 
gentina, aid  to  Cuba,  assassinations  of 
foreign  leaders.  Federal  pay  raises, 
EPA  grants.  OSHA  farm  regulations. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, noise  control.  Panama  Canal, 
debtor  nations,  food  stamps  for  college 
students,  the  Nixon  tapes,  combat  hi 
Cambodia,  national  park  coal  mining 
leases,  countries  denying  emigration, 
and  constructing  ships  in  foreign 
shipyards. 

These,  and  a  host  of  other  appropri- 
ation decisions,  are  clearly  outside  the 
scope  of  Judicial  review. 

Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  may 
finally  do  In  the  Dooling  case,  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  impact  of 
Doollng's  decision  goes  beyond  the 
abortion  issue.  It  reaches  to  the  very 
nature  of  our  Government  Either  the 
people,  tltfough  thefr  elected  repre- 
sentatiyeSk  win  control  the  national 
purse,  or  onelected  Judges  wilL  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  4300.  whkh  provides  for  the  Im- 
peachmeat  of  any  Federal  Judge  who 
tries  to  order  the  States  or  the  Con- 
gress to  spend  money  for  that  whlc^ 
there  has  been  no  prior  authorization 
•f  appropriation, 
^nie  text  of  the  bffl  follows. 

HJR.4200 
A  bm  to  provide  tbat  ao  Vedcial  court  may 
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require  ihe  expenditure  ef  Federal  or 
Bute  fonda  without  prin  tegislattve  ao- 
Uiorization 

Be  U  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtOed,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Restraint 
Act  of  1079". 

Sk.  2.  (a>  The  Supreme  Court  shall  not, 
and  no  other  court  of  the  United  States 
shall,  make  any  decisicn.  enter  any  Judg- 
ment, or  issue  any  order  wfaiefa.  or  the  effect 
at  wlilch,  woQid  require  ftinds  to  be  expend- 
ed from  the  United  States  Treaanry  or  from 
the  treasury  at  any  State  for  a  specOIc  pur- 
pose inless  the  Congress,  or  the  legislature 
at  such  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  has  adopt- 
ed legidatfbn  authorizing  and  appropriating 
fonds  tabe  expended  for  such  punxise. 

(b)  Any  Judge  of  «  court  of  the  United 
States  who  malies  any  decision,  enters  any 
Judgment,  or  issues  any  order  In  violation  of 
subsection  <a)  of  this  section,  and  any  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  Judge  of 
any  other  court  of  the  United  States  who 
concurs  In  a  decisioa.  Judgment  or  order  vio- 
lating subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  Im- 
peachment on  account  of  such  violation. 

(c)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"State"  includes— 

<1)  the  District  of  Cohuabia:  and 
(3)  any  county  and  any  local  unit  of  gener- 
al purpose  government  with  taxinc  authori- 
ty. 

(d>  This  Act  shall  apply  wUh  respect  to 
decisions  made.  Judgments  entered,  and  or- 
ders Issued^  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.« 


ASSESSING  THE  PRESIDENT'S  AC- 
TION AGAINST  SOVIET  AG- 
GRESSION 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  AKIZONA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Januarv  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  speech  last 
night  marked  a  reversal  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  danger  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  international  communism. 

This  was  the  same  President  who 
only  3  years  ago  stated  that  he  was 
proud  to  lead  the  effort  to  rid  our  Na- 
tion of  an  inordinate  fear  of  commu- 
nism. 

It  was  the  same  President  Carter 
whose  first  defense  budget  slashed  the 
previous  administration's  6-year  de- 
fense plan  by  $57  billion  through  1983. 

In  assessing  recent  Soviet  actions,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  naked  So- 
viet aggression  in  Afghanistan  is  a 
continuation  of  Moscow's  longstanding 
aim  of  military  conquest  and  Commu- 
nist expansion  throughout  the  world. 

The  Soviets  have  been  encouraged  in 
their  objectives  by  the  President's  w> 
ttons  over  the  past  3  years— his  cancel- 
lation of  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  neu- 
tron antitank  weaposi.  hla  veto  of  the 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  and  his  slow- 
ing of  the  cruise  and  M-X  missile  pro- 
grams in  order  to  win  Soviet  agree- 
ment on  the  new  SALT  II  Treaty. 
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The  President's  1981  defense  budget 
calls  for  only  3  percent  real  growth 
over  his  defense  proposal  last  year. 

We  will  have  to  do  much  better  than 
that  in  (Htler  to  make  up  for  past  poli- 
cy mistakes,  and  demonstrate  to  th* 
Soviets  that  the  United  States  intends 
to  stand  strong  against  further  Com- 
munist aggression.* 


CHARLES  GORHAM-PRESIDENT 
OF  WILMINGTON  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE  1979-80 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Wilmington,  Calif.,  win 
host  a  truly  special  celebration,  a 
luncheon  marking  its  75th  anniversary 
as  a  member  of  the  South  Bay  Com- 
munity. At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Charles 
Gorham  will  be  honored  for  the  out- 
standing job  he  has  performed  during 
the  year  as  the  organization's  presi- 
dent. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  wtth 
my  colleagues  many  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  man.  As  president 
of  the  chamber  and  as  a  constant  par- 
ticipant In  many  community  projects, 
he  has  demonstrated  a  quality  of  citi- 
zenship worthy  of  our  recognition. 

Although  kwm  in  Arizona,  Wilming- 
ton Quicldy  became  home  for  Charles 
Gorham,  where  having  graduated 
from  Banning  High  School  In  1940,  he 
began  his  college  career  at  Compton 
Jimior  College.  He  continued  his  edu- 
cation at  DePaaw  Unlversfty  In  Indi- 
ana and  then  attended  Loy(da  Univer- 
sity of  Los  Angeles  where  he  earned  a 
doctor  of  jurisprudenoe  degree  In  1949. 
Service  in  the  Navy  tntermpted  hit 
studies  during  the  years  1943  to  1946. 

The  hard  work  aild  long  hoars  re- 
quired to  establish  his  law  practice  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  Loyola  did  in 
no  way  deter  him  from  also  being  ac- 
tive In  the  community.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  effort  to  work  in 
the  American  Legion,  the  Masons,  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  TMCA.  A  great 
put  of  his  current  community  work 
also  involves  suppoKing  youth  activi- 
ties. He  helped  In  fundralsing  efforts 
for  the  Banning  RU^  School  athletic 
program  and  the  Banning  Kickers  In 
their  support  of  the  high  school  foot- 
ball team.  He  has  shared  his  Olympic 
experience  In  weightlifting  with  doz- 
ens of  young  men  through  the  train- 
ing programs  he  conduets. 

Most  notable  are  the  accoraplisb- 
nienis  of  his  term  as  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce president.  Certainly  he  haa 
been  one  of  the  organization's  most 
aggressive  and  successful  leaders.  His 
initiative  and  drive  made  possible  the 
"Cleanup  Wilmington  Campaign" 
sponsored  by  the  chamber.  This  com- 
munltywlde  beautification  effort  won 
the  support  of  hundreds  of  people  in 
the  business  community  and  beyond. 
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'the  chamber's  Economic  Planning 
Committee  has  also  made  great  strides 
during  his  term  as  president.  A  major 
joint  effort  involving  a  nearby  umver* 
sity  and  the  committee  will  produce  a 
business  survey  which  can  be  used  to 
direct  community  promotion  actlvltlet. 
The  venture  is  expected  to  enhance 
the  chamber's  business  development 
strategies  in  many  ways. 

By  his  dedication  and  concern, 
Charles  Gorham  has  made  this  past 
year  one  of  the  best  ever  for  the  Wil- 
mington Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  he 
concludes  his  term,  my  wife,  Lee,  Joins 
me  in  congratulating  him  on  this  fine 
accompllsliment  and  expressing  the 
appreciation  we  share  with  so  many 
others  for  his  devotion  to  worthy  com- 
munity 'causes.  We  also  extend  to 
Charles,  his  wife,  Eleanor,  and  their 
two  sons.  Charles  and  Paul,  our  best 
wishes  for  a  bright  and  prosperous 
future.* 


ATTRACTING  NEW  INDUSTRY 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OPTnnTBSSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  remarks  that  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  R.  L.  Haley,  a  business  execu- 
tive with  International  Harvester,  at  a 
seminar  on  the  problems  of  small 
cities  held  in  my  district.  Mr.  Haley 
was  a  partictpaot  in  the  seminar  and 
was  scheduled  to  talk  about  what  It 
takes  for  small  dties  and  rural  coun- 
ties to  attract  new  industry. 

While  he  addressed  some  of  those  ef- 
forts, he  also  presented  a  much  wider 
view  of  business  as  a  constructive  citi- 
zen of  the  community.  He  also 
■Stressed  the  need  for  greater  produc- 
tivity throughout  the  country. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  paraphrase 
his  remarks,  I  would  like  to  submit 
them  into  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues might  share  in  his  insightful 
discussion: 

Remarks  or  R.  L.  Haut  Dbc.  10, 1979 

I  suppose  mat  i  was  asKea  lo  laiK  lo  you 
because  it  is  customary  to  have  a  speaker 
for  a  workshop  luncheon  of  this  type.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  hrii  siisi  I  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  industry  that  has  been 
moving  to  or  establishing  itself  In  smaller 
communities  in  increasing  numbers  during 
the  past  several  years. 

If  y  oompsny  Is  not  wholly  tyi>ieal  In  that 
we  are  daaaed  as  heavy  Industry  wttli  it  need 
for  aoBeas  to  large  supplies  of  raw  materials; 
such  as  steel,  scrap,  cagt.inga.  etc.  and  the 
nature  of  our  business  and  products  tends  to 
push  us  into  large  plants  and  larger  man- 
power needs  than  are  generally  found  in 
eonmunities  with  a  populattoD  of  10.000  or 
leas. 

The  American  Association  of  BmaH  Cities 
Is  dedicated  to  asfflirtlng  towns  with  popula- 
tions of  under  M.OOO,  and  we  do  have  a 
number  of  plants  in  ooDuaunlties  that  fall 
In  this  category. 

I  had  expected  that  you  would  spend  the 
morning  talking  about  the  essentials  of  at- 
tracting industry,  and  while  1  did  not  hear 
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all  of  these  diseusatmia.  what  I  heard  had 
more  to  do  with  the  Federal  treasury.  The 
needs  of  industiy  In  any  oomoiuiiity— ^man- 
power,  training  serrtoes,  energy,  supplies, 
transportation— the  kind  of  ctuff  that  must 
be  available  if  an  industry  is  to  operates,  is 
basic 

I  do  not  plan  to  talk  about  these  things 
because  they  are  generally  known  and  -un- 
derstood. Rather.  I  want  to  talk  about  aome 
of  the  intanglblea— the  climate  that  an  in- 
dustry looks  for,  the  flavor  of  the  r««»imiii^t. 
ty,  if  you  wilL 

My  speech  is  short,  because  I  Udnk  this 
climate  can  l>e  described  In  very  simple 
terms.  It  is  also  short  because  I  have  never 
been  comfortable  lo  listening  to  a  lengthy 
after  dinner,  or  after  luacheon.  speech. 

Let  me  start  tay  teDlng  you  what  I  see  as  a 
company's  obUgsUon  to  the  community. 

First,  we  have  an  obUgi^B  to  keep  the 
OGDununity  informed  af  our  actloos  and  our 
plans.  We  are  a  laive  business  and  2  am 
now  talking  about  Intematimial  Harvester 
In  Memphis— and  our  problems  and  plans 
Impact  thousands  of  qther  people— finan- 
cially, environmentally,  even  sodaOy.  So  we 
b^eve  that  they  have  a  right  to  know  what 
we  are  doing,  and  we  have  a  reqwnsibllity 
to  tell  them.  We  hope  the  news  will  always 
l>e  good,  but  we  know  that,  as  a  human  or- 
ganization, we  will  make  mistakes,  and  some 
of  the  news  may  not  be  favorable. 

For  example— we  are  involved  in  a  nation* 
wide  strike  by  the  UAW.  The  Issues  are  not 
economic,  and  they  originate  in  other  loca- 
tions, but  they  affect  the  Memphis  economy 
adversely. 

But.  good  or  bad,  we  think  we  stUl  have 
the  obligation  to  be  candid  and  straightfor- 
ward about  our  actions  and  our  p(^ciea. 

Another  obligation  of  the  company  is  to 
make  a  profit.  Our  aspirations  and  aims  for 
assisting  the  oommimlty  may  be  commend- 
able, but  a  dying  business  is  an  asset  to  no 
one.  Therefore,  we  have  to  earn  a  profit  so 
we  can  stay  in  business,  provide  JoibB.  and  be 
a  healthy,  living  part  of  the  community. 

A  third  obligatioh  is  to  grow  so  that  we 
nay  provide  better  )obs.  and  more  of  them, 
to  order  to  help  the  community  have 
healthy  growth.  Although  the  community 
vlll  grow,  in  population  if  noUiing  else, 
healthy  growth  requires  our  inlUating  Job 
•pportuniUes  by  l>elng  active  and  aggressive 
in  research  and  engineering,  in  manufactur- 
ing efficiency,  and  In  competitive  market 
kig.  In  these  ways  we  can  grow  with  the 
community. 

And  finally,  we  have  the  obligation  to  be  a 
real  part  of  the  community  in  phases  other 
than  merely  Its  Industrial  life  This  means 
we  must  do  more  than  Just  pay  our  taxes 
andtA>ey  laws.  We  cant  expect  the  commu- 
Blty  to  he  Interested  in  Industry  and  our 
problems.  That  Is  why  we  contribute  money. 
nanpower.  Ideas,  skills,  and  services  to 
worthwhile  activities  widch  are  of  direct  or 
feidta-ect  benefit  to  our  employees  and  other 
dtlaens  In  the  mid-Sowth. 

Our  employees  have  children:  so  we  care 
about  schools,  youths  groups,  recreational 
facilities.  Our  people  and  their  families  get 
sick;  so  we  are  Interested  In  ade<iuate  hospi- 
tal facOiUes.  We  are  prepared  to  bear  our 
share  of  the  cost,  and  we  lend  manpower  to 
rinf  doorbells  and  serve  on  boards  and  com- 
mittees of  such  activities  as  United  Way, 
Ooodwm,  Junior  Achievement.  Rotary 
Clubs,  etc. 

But  tiie  biggest  contributions  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  obligation  to  make  a  proflt 
and  to  liave  a  healthy  company.  Those  con- 
tributions are  the  time  and  money  of  our 
pecwle  as  members  of  the  community. 

And  what  does  a  company  have  a  rii^t  to 
expect  from  a  city  and  its  citizens  in  return? 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  government, 
as  their  agent,  will  help,  not  hinder,  our  ef- 
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forts  to  earn  the  profit  we  mentioned  eaiii- 
er.  the  income  that' will  insure  that  we  are  a 
vUble,  growing  part  of  society. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  sales 
and  Investment  If  your  costs  are  burdened 
tiy  oppressive  taxes.  And  the  cost  of  doing 
business  can  be  inflated  by  bumucrats  who 
over-regulate  product  design,  or  dictate  un- 
reasonable environmental  controls,  or  who 
disrupt  and  mismanage  development  and 
distribution  of  money. 

One  of  the  problems  the  busineaman 
faces  today  affeota  you  and  me  and -people 
like  us  throu^out  the  United  States.  That 
Is  the  problem  of  finding  the  key  to  hi- 
oteased  produetlvity.  A  high  rate  of  produc- 
tivity in  comparison  to  that  of  tte  rat  of 
the  world  and  a  high  rate  of  produeUvUir  in- 
crease have  been  the  basic  material  U  the 
standard  of  living  that  has  developed  in  this 
country  over  its  two  centuries  of  existence. 

There  are  many  things  that  affect  produc- 
tivity. There  are  many  ways  of  measuring  it 
There  are  differing  opinions  about  how  pix>- 
dnctlve  we  really  are  today  In  relation  to 
the  past,  but  there  in  few  differences 
among  the  economists  and  others  who  study 
this  mattn-  in  the  opinim  that  our  produc- 
tivity here  in  America  Is  either  declining  or 
is  at  best  Increasing  at  a  much  slower  rate 
than  most  of  the  other  industrialized  na- 
ttona. 

Many  of  the  thing^^hat  support  a  produc- 
tive society  have  been  taken  for  granted  as 
part  of  the  economic  bill  of  rights  of  our  re- 
public—operating In  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  private  enterprise.  If  we  were  to 
pick  out  the  most  basic  factors  that  have 
made  us  outstandini^  productive  and 
which  may  now  have  deteriorated  the  most, 
they  would  be  those  of  Investment  and  mo- 
tivation. 

Investment,  or  lack  of  it.  is  almost  directly 
related  to  the  role  of  government  in  our 
ectmmny.  Oovemment  exercises  this  role 
through  taxation,  through  money  policies, 
and  through  the  extent  of  its  involvement 
in  social  services.  Taxation  can  encourage 
Investment,  or  It  can  siphon  off  the  means 
of  capital,  formation  from  profits.  Money 
policy  can  encourage  individual  savings  and 
thus  capital  formation  for  Investment  by 
stabilizing  the  economy,  or  It  can  discourage 
savings  by  Increasing  the  supply  of  money 
through  deficit  spending  and  advancing  the 
inflationary  cycle. 

The  growth  of  social  services  rather  than 
individual  savings  as  a  way  to  security  also 
discourages  capital  formation  and  encour- 
ages an  economy  of  consumption. 

Motivation— and  I  am  really  tailing  alwut 
motivation  of  the  individual— is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  factors  affecting  investment. 
Traditional  incentives  do  not  seem  to  moti- 
vate us  any  more,  and  there  a^  many  who 
say  an  alarming  percentage  of  American 
workers  no  longer  look  to  their  Job  for  per- 
sonal fulfillment,  who  no  longer  t>elleve  that 
hard  work  pays  off,  who  do  not  find  their 
work  meaningful  and  more  imiwrtant  than 
leisure  hour  pursuits. 

We  do  know,  and  there  are  documented 
studies  to  support  the  fact  that  the  genera- 
tions who  were  born  after  World  War  n 
have  a  motivation  response  curve  that  Is 
quite  different  from  those  ttiat  preceded 
them.  The  manifestation  of  this  change  in 
the  form  of  a  decelerating  productivity  rate 
is  interpreted  by  many  to  mean  that  the 
work  etlilc.  the  willingness  to  be  productive, 
lias  fallen  into  disreoute. 

I  do  not  believe  this.  I  believe  that  we 
have  misplaced  our  understanding  of  moti- 
vation and.  most  Important  of  all.  that  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  relationship  between 
individual  productivity  and  pron>erity. 
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Some  of  our  politicians  and  our  society 
have  l>ecome  more  concerned  with  how  we 
divide  the  pie  than  with  how  we  make  the 
pie  bigger.  A  redlvlslon  of  the  pie  temporar- 
Qy  may  give  you  or  me  a  little  bit  more,  but 
society  as  a  whole — and  that  means  us— can 
have  more  only  if  we  produce  more. 

Whether  this  added  producticm  comes 
from  better  tools  through  capital  Invest- 
ment, more  skUls  or  knowledge,  or  even 
working  harder— does  not  matter.  It  is  the 
only  way  for  aU  of  us  to  live  better  and  put 
down  the  poverty  that  tias  t>een  man's 
greatest  burdto  in  all  sodeUes. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  how  I  got 
from  industry's  place  In  the  community  to 
productivity.  Let  me  take  you  back.  Tou  are 
interested  in  attracting  Industry  to  your 
community  because  you  know— and  pertiaps 
you  do  not  think  of  this  in  quite  as  broad  or 
general  terms— but  you  Imow  that  the  only 
answer  to  economic  or  spiritual  poverty  is 
found  in  Jobs. 

Private  enterprise— industry,  individual  or 
corporate— Is  the  only  institution  hi  this 
country  that  produces.  The  unemployment 
rate  can  be  reduced  with  Federal  funds.  Init 
the  real  meaning  and  long-term  effects  of 
unemployment  can  only  be  reduced  by  pro- 
ductivity. The  supply  of  Jobs  is  a  function  of 
production.  The  only  source  of  Jobs  is  pro- 
ductivity. 

Industry— WM^ing  with  information  you 
can  help  furnish— lias  the  statisticians  and 
economists  to  study  matters  of  supply,  avafl- 
abUlty  of  transportation,  and  all  of  the  fac- 
tual data  that  can  be  put  together  In  an 
analysis  that  says  this  Is  a  good  community 
or  that  is  a  good  community  in  which  to  lo- 
cate, but  the  decision  will  really  be  made  by 
that  Industry's  perception  of  the  climates  of 
those  communities,  and  the  climate  that  in- 
dustry wants  is  one  wtiich  fosters  ^woductlv- 
ity.« 


GEORGE  MEANT:  A  TRUE 
"LEADER 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

or  CALlrORKIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  10  our  Nation  lost  one  of  its 
most  prominent  and  influential  lead- 
ers in  George  Meany.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  as  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  George  Meany  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  advancement  of 
the  labor  movement  and  was  a  real 
leader  in  the  true  sense.  As  the  plumb- 
er from  the  Bronx,  George  Meany  rose 
to  the  top  and  effectively  mastermind- 
ed the  merger  of  two  giant  American 
lalKtr  organizations.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, George  Meany  served  the  labor 
movement  well.  This  is  quite  evident 
in  the  fight  he  led  to  obtain  fair  wages 
and  improve  working  conditions  for  all 
workers.  George  Meany  believed  in 
the  equality  of  all  mankind  and  his 
effort  to  achieve  human  rights  and 
civil  rights  for  all  persons  was  clear 
evidence  of  his  l)elief.  During  his  life- 
time, George  Meany  left  a  mark  not 
only  on  the  labor  movement  but  also 
on  the  entire  country  and  hopefully,  it 
will  long  be  rememt>ered.« 
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A  POPULAR  MOCK  CONGRESS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMARTUUro 
nf  THE  HOD8X  Or  RKPRESZ3(TATrVES 

Tfiurwlay.  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  constitutent.  Ms.  Dorothy  E>owl- 
ing,  has  an  imaginative  and  effective 
method  of  teaching  her  ninth-grade 
students  at  the  Stemmers  Run  Junior 
High  School  in  Essex,  MdL,  about  the 
legislative  process. 

Ms.  Dowllng  conducts  a  "mock  Con- 
gress," dividing  her  students  into  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators.  Each  legis- 
llitor  drafts  a  bill  and  submits  it  to  his 
or  her  colleagues.  The  bills  are  nimi- 
bered,  debated,  and  ordered  to  be 
voted  on.  Bills  that  pass  are  referred 
to  the  President  to  be  signed  into  law 
or  vetoed. 

Each  student  gains  a  special  famil- 
iarity with  the  political  process  and 
the  constitutional  system.  Ms.  £>owl- 
ing  tells  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  stu 
dents'  most  popular  activities. 

But  the  exercise  has  meaning  far  be- 
yond that  of  a  simple  pedagogical  tooL 
All  of  us  have  witnessed,  with  growing 
concern,  a  decline  in  citizens'  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  in  this 
countrr.  each  year,  less  people  turn 
out  to  vote.  And  the  special  interests 
step  in  ^  fUl  the  vacuum  that  this 
apathy  has  created. 

The  situation  is  deplorable— and  re- 
versible. Ms.  Dowllng  has  given  her 
students  the  tools— and  the  motiva- 
tion—to parucipate  in  uie  ^m/uucmi 
process.  Good  citizenship  can  be 
taught  by  good  teachers,  just  as  the  "3 
R's"  can  be. 

The  bills  I  received  from  the  stu- 
dents at  Stemmers  Run  Junior  High 
are  as  follows: 

Tony  AppeU  a  bill  to  Allow  Teenagers  14 
and  Older  to  Ride  a  Moped. 

Lisa  Davis:  a  bill  to  Increase  the  National 
Minimum  Wage. 

Russell  Hershberger,  a  bill  to  Build  the 
MX  Missfle  System. 

Oerv  OrUfin:  a  bill  to  Ban  the  Use  of  Hart 
and  Miller  Islands  on  Middle  River  as  a 
Dumping  Ground  for  Dredged  Wastes  of 
Baltimore  Harbor. 

Joe  Samek:  a  bill  to  Keep  More  Armed 
Guards  in  the  United  States  Embassies. 

Leah.  Barr.  a  bill  to  Cut  off  aU  Aid  to  For- 
eign Nations  that  Have  not  Kept  Agree- 
ments with  ttie  UJS. 

Tong  Kim:  a  bill  to  Build  the  B-1  Bomber. 

Jack!  Myers:  a  bill  to  Prohibit  the  Smok- 
ing of  Cigarettes  in  Public. 

Kevin  Via:  a  bill  to  Pass  Against  the  Dis 
crimination  of  Teenagers. 

Treva  Pennington:  Teen  Intermediaries 
Need  Equal  Rights. 

Donna  Lanocha:  a  bill  to  Allow  Junior 
^ich  Students  Uy  Smoke  Cigarettes  in 
School. 

Tpresa  Davis:  »  bill  to  Legaii'-e  the  Rising 
of  a  MotofCjrue  or  Mini-Bike  on  Jie  Strevis 
for  Children  15  years  of  Age  and  Older. 

Jean  ^Hochio:  a  bill  to  Make  Abortion  n- 
legaL 

Laura  Sfeymanski:  a  bill  t()  Give  Students  a 
Personal  Column  in  the  Newspapers  to  Ex- 
men  their  Opinions  on  Anything  They  Feel 
Is  Important. 
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Kim  Myzak:  a  bill  to  AUow  Junior  High 
School  Students  to  Smoke  Cigarettes. 

Kim  Mullins:  a  bill  to  Make  the  School 
Year  Shorter. 

Melody  Peters:  a  biU  to  Make  Abortion  D- 
legaL 

Kattileen  Ibbott;  a  bill  for  Gun  Control. 

Mary  SUunp;  a  bill  to  Allow  Smoking  in 
School. 

Maria  Manalls:  a  bill  to  Make  Al>ortions 
IlIegaL 

Kim  Zwinklis:  a  bill  to  Iidake  the  School 
Year  Shorter. 

Chris  Idarkowsi:  a  bill  to  Make  the  Legal 
Drinking  Age  18  in  all  SUtes. 

Denise  Sanders;  a  bill  to  Outlaw  Hand- 
guns. 

Michele  Buttrey;  a  bill  to  Outlaw  Guns. 

Woon  Cho;  a  bill  to  Make  the  School  Year 
Shorter. 

Tina  Bates:  a  bill  to  Bring  the  Death  Pen- 
alty. 

Joan  Hamflton:  a  bill  to  Make  Abortions 
Illegal. 

Billy  Seidler,  Death  Penalty. 

Pam  Marcomin:  a  biU  to  Allow  Juniok 
High  Students  to  Smoke  Cigarettes  in 
SchooL 

Danny  Yue:  a  bill  to  Bring  Back  the 
Death  Penalty. 

Barbara  Craig;  a  bill  to  Shorten  the 
School  Year. 

Kenny  Bocam;  a  bill  to  Provide  Extra  Pro- 
tection for  U.S.  Embassies.* 


CUDAHT'S  CHEESE  PRAISED 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP  aSHTUCKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

• 

TTiunday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  State  of  Kentucky  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  bourbon,  fast 
hixses,  and  beautiful  women.  What 
may  not  be  as  w^  known  is  that  Ken- 
tucky produces  some  fine  cheese  as 
weU. 

Esquire  magazine  last  year  rated 
"Bluegrass  Cheese,"  a  Cheddar  mar- 
keted through  the  Cudahy  Foods.  Co., 
in  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  as  the  "second 
best  in  the  United  States." 

While  "Bluegrass  Cheese"  is  mar- 
keted through  Harrodsburg,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  it  is  actually  made  In 
Tompklnsvllle,  Ky.,  my  hometown. 

I  wish  to  Include  for  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Danville  Advocate- 
Messenger  which  described  the  manu- 
facture of  Bluegrass  and  other  cheeses 
by  Cudahy  in  Kentucky: 

CUDAHT'S  CHZESE  PRAISED  III  MAGAZINE 

Harbodsburg,— A  Kentucky  cheese  ttiat  is 
marketed  through  the  cheese  division  head- 
quarters of  Cudahy  Foods  Co.  in  Harrods- 
burg la  receiving  national  recognition 
through  an  article  in  the  November  issue  of 
tiBQuire  magazine. 

In  the  article,  Roy  Andries  de  Groot,  a 
frequent  writer  for  Esquire  on  food  and 
drink,  reports  tils  "recent  tasting  of  49  dif- 
ferent wedges  of  Cheddar  revealed  a  lot  of 
indifferent  cheeses  and  the  following  out- 
standing examples:" 

He  cited  as  the  "second  best  in  the  U.S.: 
Bluiegrass  Cheddar  from  Harrodsburg,  in 
KentuckyT  18  monttis  old,  available  at 
cheese  shops. 

The  Cudahy  plant  in  Harrodsburg  pro-^ 
duces  primarily  mozzarella  and  provolone, 
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Italian  style  cheeses,  used  in  pizzas,  wtUle 
the  Bluegrass  cheese  is  made  in  the  compa- 
ny's plant  in  Tompklnsvllle.  However,  it  is 
marketed  through  the  division  headquarters 
in  Harrodsburg,  Pentzer  McNay,  sales  man- 
ager for  the  cheese  division,  explained. 

The  cheese  division  of  Cudahy,  with  head- 
quarters in  Harrodsburg,  is  part  of  the  Gro- 
cery Products  DivisiOQ  of  Cudahy  Foods 
Co„  which  is  headquartered  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Cudahy  is  a  part  of  General  Host.  The 
company  also  has  a  cheese  plant  in  Russell 
Springs  and  an  operation  in  Cynthlana  tliat 
is  presently  being  considered  for  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Winning  prizes  with  their  cheeses  is  not 
new  to  Cudatiy  and  its  Harrodsburg  plant, 
E.  K.  Wellmeyer,  director  of  quality  assur- 
ance and  product  development  for  the 
cheese  division,  explained  as  he  conducted  a 
tour  of  the  Harrodsburg  production  plant 
and  showed  different  cheeses  stored  in  the 
large  refrigerated  storage  rooms  at  the  divi- 
sion headquarters. 

In  the  last  five  years  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Fair,  Cudahy  has  won  two  gold  med- 
als and  three  silver  medals  in  the  Cheddar 
***""'se  division.  Since  the  Italian  cheese  wa- 
added  to  the  state  fair  show  three  years  ago, 
the  Harrodsburg-produced  cheese  tias  Won 
the  blue  ribbon  every  year.  Wellmeyer 
explained. 

While  most  of  the  cheese  is  shipped  from 
the  Harrodsburg  plant  in  trailer  trucUoad 
lots,  the  company  also  maintains  a  retail 
store  where  its  products  are  avaUable. 

While  the  Esquire  article  lUiuded  only  to 
the  Bluegrass  Cheddar  cheese,  Wellmeyer 
praised  the  Cudahy  Wilderness  Trail  raw 
milk  Cheddar  cheese  as  one  of  the  finest 
products  of  the  company.  Bluegrass  Ched- 
dar is  made  from  pastuiized  milk. 

Products  from  the  Harrodsburg  plant  are 
shipped  all  over  the  country  and  are  mar- 
keted in  packages  of  a  number  of  companies 
tliat  use  the  Italian  style  cheese  in  both 
fresh  and  frozen  nizzas. 

Approximately  60  people  are  employed  at 
the  Harrodsburg  plant  and  483,000  pounds 
or  about  58,000  gallons  of  milk  are  handled 
daily  in  the  cheese  operation.  The  mlllt 
comes  in  tank  trucks  from  farms  within  a  50 
to  60  mile  radius  of  Harrodsburg.  Milk  also 
is  purchased  from  Dairymen  Inc.  and  at 
times  from  as  far  away  as  Michigan.  Mary- 
land and  Georgia,  Wellmeyer  explained. 

Stored  in  two  large  refrigerated  silos,  the 
milk  is/pasturized  and  then  goes  through  a 
3V4  hour  process  in  vats  to  be  transferred 
into  the  stretchy  cheese  that  is  a  principal 
ingredient  of  pizzas. 

Prom  the  vats,  the  mozzarella  cheese  is 
formed  into  bloclcs  and  provolone  into  tube- 
style  packages,  floated  in  vats  of  brine  for 
16  to  18  hours,  packaged  in  airtight  plastic 
and  then  refrigerated.  The  mozzarella  is 
ready  for  shipment  to  customers  in  a  few 
days,  whUe  the  provolone  is  generally  aged 
longer  before  being  shipped  to  the  pizza 
makers  or  the  store  where  it  is  sold. 

Other  cheeses  are  aged  for  longer  pieriods, 
with  the  prize  winning  Cheddar  mentioned 
by  de  Groot  being  18  monttis  old.  Another 
larger  seller  is  Black  Mountain,  which  is 
made  in  Wisconsin  and  aged  for  a  year  be- 
fore being  sold. 

Wellmeyer  explained  that  the  color  of  the 
package— wtilte,  red.  brown  or  black— indi- 
cates the  age  of  the  cheese  with  the  darker 
colors  tiaving  been  aged  longer. 

While  directing  the  maintenance  of  qual- 
ity in  the  present  products,  Wellmeyer  also 
is  developing  new  products  for  the  company 
as  part  of  his  research.  An  Italian  cheese  is 
being  made  now  from  dry  or  powdered  milk 
and  other  types  of  products  are  being  stud- 
ied. 
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During  the  tour,  Wellmeyw  explained 
that  the  making  of  cheese  is  "pretty  much  a 
tumd  operation"  although  machinery  is 
used  in  some  phases  of  the  work. 

As  be  displayed  Wilderness  Trail  cheese  in 
the  large  refrigerated  area,  Wellmeyer 
called  it  a  "l>eauty"  and  said  it  had  t>een  the 
"cheese  lover's  cheese  of  the  month."  It  is 
■old  through  delicatessens. 

The  whey  that  is  left  after  the  cheese 
making  (less  than  10  percent  of  the  milk 
ends  up  as  cheese  in  the  manufacturing 
process)  goes  to  farmers  for  their  swine  or  is 
sometimes  dried  and  sold  as  animal  feed.* 


GREATER  MIAMI  JEWISH  FEDER- 
ATION CALLS  FOR  ASYLUM  FOR 
HAITIANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTA'rrVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Greater  Miami  Jewish 
Federation  expressing  support  for 
granting  political  asylum  to  Haitian 
refugees.  The  concern  voiced  by  the 
federation  reflects  a  growing  consen- 
sus in  south  Florida  that  these  imfor- 
tunate  people  should  be  granted  asy- 
lum. The  following  Is  the  resolution 
the  federation  adopted  calling  for  this 
action. 

Resolutioh 

Whereas  the  Judaic  Heritage  has  moved 
Jews  to  profound  concern  and  sensitivity  for 
those  who  suffer  abuse,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  keeping 
with  its  heritage  as  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed and  persecuted,  lias  welcomed  and 
given  blankd  pande  statin  to  numerous 
thousands  of  Vietnamese,  Cuban,  and  other 
refugees,  and 

Whereas  eight  to  ten  (8  to  10)  thousand 
Haitians  have  in  the  last  many  years  risked 
their  lives,  crossing  hundreds  of  miles  of 
ocean  in  small  boats  and  leaving  their  fami- 
lies, to  flee  repressive  conditions  in  their 
trameland  and  seek  political  asylum  in  the 
United  SUtes, 

Therefore  t>e  it  resolved  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  immedi- 
ately grant  parole— political  asylum— to  all 
Haitians  presently  in  the  United  States  who 
seek  political  asylum,  and 

Further  be  it  resolved  that  United  States 
foreign  policy,  as  it  relates  to  Haiti,  should 
have  as  its  highest  purpose,  the  easing  of 
those  conditions  which  cause  Haitians  to 
flee  their  homeland.* 


PROGRAM  WITH  BITE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  KXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEHTaTIVES 

Thursdxiy,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  for 
Sunday,  December  9,  1979,  which  was 
recently  brought  to  my  attenti(XL 

The  article  deals  with  a  program 
presently  imderway  at  Franklin  K. 
Lane  Junior  High  Sdiool  in  New  York 
City.  The  program,  called  Career 
Bridges,  is  sponsored  by  tbe  Aviation 
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Development  Council  and  is  funded  by 
the  UJB.  Office  of  Education.  Also  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  are  two 
other  Queens  high  schools:  August 
Martin  High  School  and  Beach  Chan- 
nel High  SchooL 

The  piogimm  is  geared  at  introduc- 
ing high  school  students  to  a  variety 
of  emplojmient  opportunities  in  an  at- 
tempt to  give  them  an  idea  of  what 
the  careers  they  have  In  mind  would 
require.  Its  success,  as  ontlhied 
through  a  number  of  examples  in  the 
article,  is  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
expamion  of  educational  methods. 

Oftentimes  our  children  enter  col- 
lege unaware  of  where  they  want  to  go 
with  their  lives.  This  program  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  show  them  Just 
what  it  means  to  be  what  they  have  in 
mind — either  to  teizdotce  their  ambi- 
tions or  to  help  them  realize  that  the 
career  they  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves might  not  be  what  they  really 
want— saving  than  the  eslef  of  wast- 
ing their  mergy  cm  an  educational 
program  which  fhey  would  later  re- 
gret. 

I  {un  greatly  impressed  by  this  pro- 
gram. It  holds  a  lot  of  promise.  I  hope 
that  my  coUeagues  will  find  the  article 
to  be  as  informative  as  I  have.  The 
Aviation  Development  Council  de- 
serves a  pat  on-  the  back  for  the  fine 
contribution  it  is  making  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youngsters. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert this  article  in  the  Congressiohal 
Rbcoro  at  this  point: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Sunday  News,  Dec  9, 
19791 

PSOGRAM  OlVES  KiDS  A  BmE  OF  Lm 

(By  Ous  Dallas) 

'Mom.  the  kids  bit  me!"  Donna  Betscb  re- 
ported last  Septembv  after  her  first  day  as 
a  student  teacher  in  a  child  day  care  center. 
The  mother  of  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  HS  Ju- 
nior took  the  news  calmly. 

"That's  good."  she  said.  'That's  how  you 
get  to  learn  how  things  are." 

And  learning  bow  things  are  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  career-tryout  program  In  which 
Donna  had  enrolled.  For  10  weeks  she 
taught  at  the  day  oare  cmter  to  get  a  taste 
of  a  career  while  earning  credits  toward 
high  school  graduation. 

The  bites,  inddentally,  weren't  a  form  of 
attack,  even  though  the  {»m>as  nibbled  her 
arm  from  fingers  to  shoulder. 

JUST  SATIXO  "HILLO" 

"It  worked  out  otcay."  Donna  said.  wiUi  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "The  kids  didnt  bite  after 
that.  The  director  told  me 'later  that  was 
how  they  said  bdlo." 

During  the  program.  25  L»ae  students 
worked  at  real  jobs  in  real  firms  for  10 
weeks,  then  returned  to  class,  whUe  another 
2S  students  became  employes  for  another 
10-week  cycle. 

"Ever  since  she  tried  and  found  she  en- 
joyed teaching  Sunday  achooL  Donna 
thought  of  a  career  woiking  With  children. 
Her  experience  at  the  Starlight  Day  Care 
Center  in  Jamaica  whetted  that  enthusiasm, 
in  spite  of  all  the  little  nippers.  In  fact,  she 
lias  accepted  a  siunmer  Job  at  the  center. 

JOniTLT  SPOirSORXD 

The  program,  called  Career  Bridges,  is 
sponsored  by  the  Aviation  Development 
CoundL  which  represents  the  scheduled  air- 
lines in  the  Oreater  New  York  area,  and  the 
Port  Authority.  It  is  funded  by  the  UJ3.  Of- 
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floe  of  Education.  Two  ottier  high  schools 
are  parttdpatinr  August  Martin  HS  and 
Beach  Channel  HS  of  Queens. 

The  itudents  voilt  four  days  each  wtA 
and  BpeoA  «l>e  fifth  day  at  a,semlnar  at 
York  ODlleve.  Tte  -«^'*«-'*t  from  tte  ttuee 
high  srhnnlii  cxchanae  expertenees  tm  aach 
thinirn  ■nikillin  ■illi  Iwsswmlm  wiUi)  in 
and  functioning  in  the  owking  world. 

Dolores  Kuhnle,  a  weaiat.  Just  concluded  a 
stint  at  United  Airlines'  personnel  office  at 
Kennedy  and  found  the  adult  vofk  world 
an  inspiring  one. 

"lite  people  treat  you  like  an  adult  and  a 
coworker,  they  don't  send  you  for  coffee," 
Dolores  said.  "They  tell  you  when  you  do  a 
good  job,  and  then  they  yell  at  you  a  little 
bit  when  you  make  a  mistake." 
warns  TO  Bs  pilot 

Dolores  said  she  adted  for  the  airlines  Job 
l>ecau8e  she  wants  to  be  a  pilot. 

"I  plan  to  go  to  college  tat  englneerinc," 
she  aaid.  "and  then  Join  the  Air  Force." 

Donna  Mimgo,  a  Jnidor.  recently  began 
her  10-week  cyde  as  a  computer  operator  at 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

-My  main  toterest  Is  aoooonttng,  toot  rm 
wflllnc  to  try  a  cotnptiter  career,  oomputers 
are  the  comhif  ttiing,"  she  said.  Besides  the 
four-day  week  at  Chase.  Donna  also  puts  in 
20  hours  a  week  on  a  paying  job  as  cashier 
In  a  grocery. 

KKKPS  TABS  OR  PATBOLLS 

Louis  Cesario,  a  senior,  is  working  ss  an 
accoontant's  assistant  at,  Police  Headquar- 
ters in  Manhattan.  His  Job,  he  said,  involves 
keeping  tabs  on  payrolls  to  be  sure  the  dty 
gets  as  much  federal  aid  as  ponible. 

"My  dad  thanks  me  for  saving  tiis  local 
taxes,"  Louis  said.  "I  plan  to  become  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant.  My  sista*  is  a  lawyer. 
Dad  figures  to  optn  his  own  business  with 
us  on  his  payroll  after  he  retires  from  Bell 
Telephone." 

Uz  McCusker,  a  Junior,  works  in  the  TWA 
medical  office  at  Kennedy.  Uz  asked  for  a 
hospital  or  medical  Job.  After  talking  with 
stewardesses  and  pQots  on  the  Job,  she  finds 
herself  tempted  by  an  airtlnes  career,  she 
said.  She  has  no  plans  to  go  to  college  "and 
this  careers  program  is  great-^roa  get  an 
idea  what  Jobs  are  all  about." 

nCRT  STCDOITS  AT  TWA 

A  TWA  vokesman  said  eight  students 
were  working  at  the  airline  and  added  that 
TWA  was  "very  hot"  on  the  program.  "It's 
l>eneficial  to  everyone  to  give  high  adioolen 
knowledge  and  experience  Jn  a  real  wnk  sit- 
uation." the  spolLesman  said. 

Diana  Jud,  a  junior,  works  as  a  ground 
hostess  across  the  way  from  Liz  at  United 
Airlines. 

"Trying  a  Job  like  this  Is  good  experi- 
ence—I like  meeting  people  and  having  vari- 
ety on  the  Job— I  prefer  to  be  rushing 
aroimd  with  lots  of  work  instead  of  doing 
nothing.  My  mother  thinki  this  is  a  wcmder- 
ful  program.  She  said  she  might  not  be  Just 
a  housewife  today  if  she'd  had  a  dianoe  to 
see  what  some  Jobs  were  like." 

WOBKXD  AT  M OBCDX 

Michele  Euhnle.  Dolores'  sister,  a  Junior, 
recently  ocmcluded  a  cycle  at  the  morgue  at 
Queens  Oeneral  Hospital,  a  Job  that  earned 
her  a  lot  of  status  ttxtA  attention  in  school, 
she  said. 

"I  liked  animals  and  there  was  a  Job,  an 
animal  shelter  in  the  program."  she  said. 
"So  I  wound  up  at  the  hospital  pathology 
department.  Injecting  mice  in  the  stomach 
with  alcohol  for  a  reaeacch  project. 

"I  got  mad  when  I  learned  what  I  had  to 
do,  the  first  day.  I  almost  fainted  the  first 
time  I  put  a  needle  in.  My  soother  told  me 
to  try  it  a  few  days,  not  to  tell  the  people 
there  I  couldnt  do  it  And  I  got  very  in- 
volved in  the  researctL  I  spent  the  last  four 
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weeks  typlns  reports  and  analyses.  I  was  of- 
fered a  summer  Job  when  I  finished  up." 

Gottlieb  mentioned  wryly  that  some  stu- 
dents expreased  disappotidment  when  they 
went  back  to  the  schood  regimea.  "After 
being  treated  like  responslb^  adults  they 
resent  goinc  back  to  discipline  like  haD 
passes  and  holding  up  your  hand  to  leave 
the  room,"  she  said. 

Diane  Simeon  has  tested  two  careers  in 
Lade's  program,  as  a  teacher's  assistant  last 
yiear  at  the  Bernard  Fineson  I>evelca}mental 
Center  for  retarded  youngsters  and  last  Sep- 
tember as  a  maU  clerk  and  claims  handler 
for  Trans  World  Airlines  at  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport. 

She  believes  her  experience  at  Fineson  Is 
directing  her  to  a  career  of  helping  dis- 
turbed children. 

SRAKXH  BT  KZnSIKN CK 

"I  was  so  shaken  when  I  went  home  and 
saw  my  4-year-old  brother  doing  things  that 
13-year-olds  at  the  center  couldn't  do."  she 
recalled.  "Worse  was  seeing  kids  only  a  cou- 
ple ol  yeara  younger  than  me  not  being  able 
to  walk  or  talk." 

Diane.  17,  wrote  to  ho-  adviser  after  her 
rtneson  Jdb:  "The  chil(ken  did  not  need  my 
sympathy  because  that  did  not  help  them. 
The  only  way  I  could  help  these  kids  was  to 
try  to  help  them  function  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  normal  everyday  life.  I  had  to  realize 
and  accept  that  they  were  not  normal  and 
never  will  be  normal  and  I  could  not  change 
that." 

The  program's  coordinator  at  Lane,  Mar- 
cia  Oottlieb,  said  that  about  400  Lane  stu- 
dents have  taken  part  in  the  career  cycles  in 
the  three  years  since  the  project  began.  The 
10-week  Jobs  with  various  firms  are  negoti- 
ated by  the  sponsoring  council,  but  Gottlieb 
and  her  assistant,  Fran  McCusker,  sift  stu- 
dent applications  and  match  the  teens  with 
the  jolMi.  The  student  employees  are  not 
paid  except  for  transportation. 

MITST  BE  HXLIABLS 

"Brightness  doesn't  count  as  much  as  de- 
pendability and  reliabUity. "  Gottlieb  said. 
"We  weed  out  students  with  discipline  prob- 
lems and  those  we  think  are  Just  looking  for 
an  excuse  to  get  out  of  school  for  10  weeks. 

"None  of  the  employers  have  dropped  us 
in  that  time,"  she  said  proudly,  "but  we've 
dropped  employers  who  didn't  do  what  they 
promised."^ 


MICraOAN  RECREATION  AND 
PARK  ASSOCIA'nON  OBSERVES 
45TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  laCRIGAH 
ni  THK  BOUSB  or  REPRISENTATIVCS 

TTiursday.  January  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  Recreation  and  Park  Associ- 
ation is  celebrating  their  45th  year  of 
existence  at  its  annual  meeting  in  De- 
troit. January  20-23.  1980.  at  the  De- 
troit Plaza  Renaissance  Center  Hotel. 
I  am  sure  I  can  si>eak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  offering  congratulations  for 
the  many  years  of  accomplishment 
and  work  in  behalf  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

The  association,  second  largest  pro- 
fessional leisure  service  group  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  SUtes.  is  a  non- 
profit public  service  organization 
headquartered  in  Michigan's  State 
capital  of  Lansing. 
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Over  2.000  delegates  have  traveled  to 
the  Motor  City,  also  the  site  of  the 
1980  Republican  National  Convention, 
to  attend  over  125  educational  Inserv- 
ice  professional  training  workshops 
and  seminars.  Over  100  industrial, 
commercial,  business  and  governmen- 
tal information  exhibits  are  being  dis- 
played. 

The  organization  is  headed  by  James 
T.  Perry  of  Royal  Oak.  who  will  pre- 
side over  the  installation  of  William 
Upina  as  1980  president.  Upina  also 
serves  as  general  manager  of  the 
Michigan  State  Pair,  and  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

MRPA  has  been  active  in  its  promo- 
tion of  congressional  and  administra- 
tive support  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  and  other  im- 
portant leisure  service  related  issues. 
The  group  has  been  singled  out  by  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Associ- 
ation, located  In  Arlington.  Va.,  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  aggressive 
State  affiliates  in  the  coimtry. 

Conservation,  the  environment, 
urban  policy,  inflation,  governmental 
responsiveness  and  efficiency,  profes- 
sionalism, civil  rights,  equal  opportuni- 
ty and  energy  are  vital  items  on  the 
agenda  of  the  association.  MRPA  an- 
nually honors  key  leaders  throughout 
the  Nation  for  their  contributions  to 
improve  the  general  quality  of  Ufe  for 
Michigan  residents.  Recent  award  win- 
ners have  included  Gov.  William  Milll- 
ken.  Industrialist  C.  S.  Mott  (now  de- 
ceased), Los  Angeles  Dodger  Steve 
Garvey  and  NCAA  1979  Championship 
BasketbaU  Coach  Jud  Heathcote. 

Michigan  residents  have  been  served 
with  programs,  f&cilities,  trained  and 
qualified  staff,  preservation  and  con- 
servation efforts,  renewed  public  con- 
fidence and  support  via  members  of 
the  Michigan  Recreation  and  Park  As- 
sociation. 

As  the  association  approaches  the 
decade  of  the  1980's.  the  convention 
theme  of  "Decade  of  Decision"  seems 
appropriate.  An  orgsmization  pledged 
to  quality  and  quantity  leisure  services 
Is  anxious  for  that  decision  to  be  in 
support  of  park  and  recreation  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government.^ 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG 
MINORITY  YOUTH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NXW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious,  if  not  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  facing  my  district,  and 
many  communities  aroimd  the  Nation 
is  the  unconscionably  high  rate  of  un- 
employment for  minority  youths.  We 
as  legislators  have  an  important  re- 
sponsibility to  ameliorate  this  prob- 
lem, however,  the  answer  cannot  and 
will  not  be  solved  by  government  ac- 
tion alone.  The  NAACP  recognizes  the 
role  that  private  organizations,  indus- 
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try,  and  schools  can  play  in  solving 
this  problem,  and  they  stand  ready  to 
commit  their  resources  to  this  effort.  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
plan  that  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Carter,  a  con- 
stituent, and  the  national  labor  direc- 
tor for  the  NAACP,  has  developed 
that  would  suggest  how  a  plan  utiliz- 
ing the  efforts  from  schools,  business- 
es, and  the  NAACP  could  operate. 
The  plan  follows: 

Plan  of  Lewis  J.  Caktzr 
Prime  among  the  N.A.A.C.P.'8  goals  and 
priorities,  is  finding  ways  and  means  to 
erode  the  persistent  un-employment  rate  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities,  particularly 
black  youth  in  this  country. 

Unlike  the  National  Urban  League.  O.LC, 
S.E.R.,  and  similar  organizations,  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  does  not  engage  in  nationally 
funded  Job-training  programs.  However,  we 
do  encourage,  advocate,  and  participate  in 
legislative  activities,  and  the  monitoring  of 
certain  programs.  We  Intend  to  expand 
these  activities  for  we  recognize  the  con- 
tinuous need  for  adequate  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives,  designed  toward  curb- 
ing this  disproportionate  phenomenon,  that 
plagues  the  black  community  in  its  desire  to 
achieve  economic  parity  with  lU  American 
counter-parts.  The  key  for  both  groups  Is 
meaningful  and  permanent  employment. 

We  recognize  that  the  principal  factor  In- 
fluencing employment  opportunities  for 
blacks  during  the  last  decade,  center  around 
the  behavior  of  the  national  economy.  Sim- 
ply put,  during  the  strong  upsurge  of  eco- 
nomic factors  in  the  1960'8,  blacks  found 
their  employment  situation  improved  rela- 
tive to  the  country  as  a  whole.  However, 
with  the  economic  stagnation  of  the  1970'8. 
which  included  persistent  inflation,  lower 
productivity,  and  periodic  recessions,  blacks 
have  suffered  higher  un-employment  (dou- 
ble and  triple  fold),  endured  lower  living 
standards.than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  It  Is 
these  points,  and  also  the  realization  that 
forms  of  continued  Job  discrimination  still 
exist,  that  we  wish  to  speak  to,  and  offer 
recommendations  and  possible  solutions. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  before  program  de- 
signs can  be  Implemented  to  curb  some  of 
the  aforementioned  ills,  the  nation  has  to 
examine  its  institutional  failures,  particular- 
ly the  educational  system.  This  is  but  one 
tisvect  of  the  problem,  but  it  is  a  critical  di- 
mension. It  links  directly  with  our  broader 
concern;  how  can  the  nation  provide  a 
framework  for  its  unemployed.  Politically, 
we  support  the  initial  full  employment  aims 
of  the  1946  governmental  legislation,  and 
the  current  Humphrey-Hawkins  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act.  If  these  approaches  were 
fully  recognized  and  complied  with  by  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  this  coun- 
try, we  could  move  forward.  After  all,  these 
legislative  efforts  are  approved  laws  of  the 
land. 

CurrenUy,  the  N.A.A.C.P.  is  negotiating 
nationally  with  a  program  design  that  en- 
courages and  emphasizes  linkage  between 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  tradi- 
tional black  colleges  and  our  Assoclatloa 
The  following  excerpts  generally  explain 
the  concept.  This  program  emphasis  has 
generally  been  designed  toward  assisting 
black  un-employed  youth  ages  16-24.  but  is 
applicable  to  the  needs  of  black  and  other 
minority  adults  (male  and  female),  who  are 
searching  for  permanent  employment. 

The  proposed  program  will  be  a  tripartite 
relationship  between  three  uniquely  quali- 
fied American  Institutions.  The  first  compo- 
nent of  the  relationship  is  the  business  and 
Industrial  commimity  represented  by  N.A.B. 
As  an  association,  N.A.B.  has  already  em- 
phasized their  concern  In  public  statements 
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and  in  programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
black  woi^era.  However,  we  wish  to  move 
further  In  these  efforts.  The  second  compo- 
nent of  theTelationship  will  include  the  tra- 
ditional black  colleges.  The  colleges  have  an 
exceptional  talent  base  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents with  direct  ties  to  black  youth  and 
adults.  They  have  not  been  funded  in  most 
cases  to  develop  linkages  with  black  youth, 
and  we  feel  that  this  is  a  major  mistake  in 
designing  programs.  The  linkage  is  natural. 
The  third  component  of  the  relationship 
will  Include  the  N.A~A.C.P.  We  can  use  our 
unique  network  of  1700  branches  and  over 
450.000  members  at  the  grass  root  level  to 
seek  out  these  un-employed  persons  and 
persuade  them  that  the  solutions  we  seek 
are  real,  not  simply  to  get  Jobs,  but  to  create 
a  standby  anchor  that  stimulates  a  climate 
which  tells  these  Individuals  that  there  is.  in 
fact,  a  real  assurance  of  Job  upward  mobility 
and  permanency. 

The  program  would  operate  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

First,  the  N.A.A.CJ*.  In  conjimction  with 
the  companies  in  N.A3.  will  attempt  to  get 
each  of  the  companies  in  the  fortime  bWUi 
commit  one  percent  of  the  domestic  work- 
force to  Jobs  for  the  chronically  un-em- 
ployed. This  idea  was  put  forth  by  David 
Mahoney.  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Norton  and  Simon  and  we  strongly  support 
the  concept.  We  have  also  modified  this 
concept  to  include  moderate  sized  compa- 
nies, that  provide  that  majority  of  new  jobs. 
In  order  to  achieve  a  systematic  approach  to 
the  effort,  each  company  within  N.A.B.  will 
be  asked  to  complete  a  short  survey.  They 
will  be  interviewed  by  a  staff  selected  In 
conjunction  with  black  colleges  and  compa- 
nies and  the  N.A.A.C.P. 

Second.  In  the  siirvey,  each  of  the  compa- 
nies will  be  asked  to  outline  what  efforts 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  commit  one  per- 
cent of  their  Job  slots  to  our  clients;  prob- 
lems they  foresee  in  planning  the  effort, 
and  related  problems  they  foresee  in  plan- 
ning the  effort,  and  related  problems  which 
could  affect  the  long  term  recruitment 
efforts. 

Third,  black  coUeges,  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  and 
companies  will  attempt  to  devise  programs 
based  on  the  surveys  which  are  directed  at 
the  following  goals:  (a)  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  work  study  programs  l>etween  compa- 
nies; (b)  Increasing  the  number  of  programs 
In  black  colleges  which  are  linked  to  the 
long  range  needs  of  industries  and  (c)  the 
creation  of  programs  within  black  colleges 
where  youth  can  strengthen  these  skills 
which  will  increase  their  long/range  mobil- 
ity in  specific  industrial  work  forces.  The 
key  aspect  of  black  colleges  is  serving  as  an 
intervention  agent  to  provide  supportive 
mechanisms  absent  in  the  immediate  envi- 
ronment of  youth  and  the  Institutions 
where  they  have  been  educated. 

This  effort,  we  feel.  If  pursued  by  realistic 
commitment.  Is  feasible  and  can  be  tested 
for  effectiveness,  and  hopefully  permanent 
employment  result^  for  the  hard-to-employ. 
A  flow  chart  Is  Included  on  the  following 
page  (pg.  6) 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  leave  with 
you,  several  other  recommendations,  as  a 
by-product  of  our  continuous  work  with  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department,  regarding  C.E.T.A 
legislation,  partlctUarly  Title  vn. 

(1)  Private  Industry  councils  (P.I.C.'s)  are 
currently  being  established  across  this  coun- 
try, under  fiscal  provisions  of  Title  VII  of 
C.E.T.A.  legislation.  We  (NJ^.A.CP.)  en- 
courage this  development  as  a  further  link- 
age between  the  private  and  public  sector. 
However,  we  feel  that  their  work  should  be 
closely  monitored,  and  extended  to  include 
the  following: 

(a)  We  encourage  an  enhanced  member- 
ship role  and  function  of  marginal  compa- 
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nies.  Many  of  these  firms  provide  the  cur- 
rent major  hiring  experiences. 

(b)  Next,  there  is  a  need  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  minority  business  participation  on 
these  councils.  This  is  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  build  upon  the  relationship  of  these 
firms  and  the  larger  commimity  on  develop- 
ing new  Job  opportunities. 

In  essence  our  current  view  Is  that  too  lit- 
tle is  known  by  major  businesses,  and  labor, 
of  the  potential  of  marginal  and  minority 
companies  contributions  toward  potentially 
expanded  hiring  and  Job  development  op- 
portunities. 

(2)  We  are  convinced  that  the  current  tax 
incentive  thrust  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Is  on  target,  toward  stimulating  pri- 
vate sector  participation  In  new  Job  develop- 
ment and  permanent  on-the-Job-tralnlng  op- 
portunities for  the  currently  defined  hard< 
to-employ.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
priority  emphasis  be  given  by  the  private 
sector,  toward  the  utilization  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

(3)  Bargaining  agreements  between  Indus- 
try and  labor  should  include  clauses  that 
Insure  affirmative  action  goals  and  timeta- 
bles. The  N.A.A.C.P.  recognizes  that  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  warrant  union  em- 
ployee lay-offs,  seniority  rights  will  prevail 
In  most  cases.  We  suggest  that  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  (U.A.W.)  concept  of 
"Inverse"  seniority  provisions,  which  helps 
maintain  and  preserve  minority  affirmative 
action  gains  in  these  periods,  be  universally 
accepted  by  organized  labor.  This  concept 
can  be  discussed  in  more  detail  at  the  appro- 
priate occasion. 

(4)  The  experiments  associated  with  flexy- 
time  and  "shared"  work  experiences,  have 
merit  and  can  be  maximized  to  a  larger  de- 
gree, than  now  displayed. 

(5)  As  Indicated  previously,  the  N.A.A.C.P. 
is  concerned  with  imroving  basic  education- 
al curriculum  and  concepts,  that  relate  to 
the  world  of  work.  This  indicates  and  sug- 
gests a  closer  working  relationship  between 
the  public  and  private  sector  and  our  educa- 
tional system.  This  recommendation  is  al- 
most mandatory. 

Although  our  presentation  is  not  all  inclu- 
sive, we  remind  this  group  in  closing  of  one 
concern.  An  element  of  our  American  soci- 
ety sets  forth  a  notion,  that  we  have  to  ac- 
commodate a  percentage  and/or  segment  of 
our  population  that  are  un-employable  and 
too  poorly  equipped,  educationally  and  emo- 
tionally for  the  world  of  work.  This,  to  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  is  debatable. 

Our  unequivocal  position  Is  that  all  meas- 
ures and  means  available  to  the  private  and 
public  sector  of  this  country,  have  to  be  uti- 
lized to  assure,  as  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Full  Employment  Act  states:  that  all  work- 
ing age  citizens  of  this  country  be  provided 
the  opportunity  for  meaningful  employ- 
ment and  a  decent  wage,  rather  than  the 
socio-economic  frustration,  an  alternative 
that  this  coimtry  currently  bears,  by  not 
providing  imaginative  alternatives  to  curb- 
ing the  chronic  and  long  term  un-employ- 
ment status  of  the  defined  hard-to-employ.« 


CARDIOVASCULAR  FITNESS  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  mCHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

TTiursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  95th  Congress  and  again  last  year 
I  introduced  the  proposed  Federal 
HesJth  Promotion  and  Disease  Preven- 
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tlon  Act.  This  legislation  would  estab- 
lish-a  Federal  program  for  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  by  tnitt- 
ating  comprehensive  programs  to  pro- 
vide preventive  information,  to  train 
the  needed  manpower,  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  value  of  prevention,  and  to 
promote  much-needed  research  in  this 
developing  area  of  health  care. 

I  regret  that  Congress  has  not  yet 
chosen  to  act  upon  my  bill.  Mean- 
while, however,  I  am  pleased  that  a 
growing  awareness  and  consensus  has 
been  emerging  with  respect  to  what 
we  call  preventive  medicine.  Fortu- 
nately, many  individuals  and  groups 
are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  not  only  treating  dis- 
eases and  injuries,  but  also  promoting 
better  health  practices. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Michigan  School  Board  Journal  about 
a  related  program  involving  teachers 
of  Livonia  Public  Schools  In  my  dis- 
trict: 

Cakoiovascuiak  Finrass  m  the  Classroom 
(By  Jacqueline  Parks) 

"O.K.,  now  stretch  to  the  celling.  Three 
sets,  counting  to  five." 

Thirty  people,  of  all  ages,  all  sizes,  garbed 
In  everything  from  sweateuits  to  sleek  leo- 
tards and  tights,  start  moving.  Right  hand 
up,  left  foot  pushing.  Stretch,  stretch. 

"Now,  poisition  yourselves  for  body 
waves."  The  trim,  graying  woman  at  the 
front  of  the  gym  puts  her  hands  together 
over  head  and  t>ends  to  the  side  from  her 
waist.  "Hold  for  10."  Silence,  as  every  body 
waves  to  the  right.  "Change.  Hold  for  10." 

It  is  5:25  p.m.  on  a  Friday  and  already 
three  similar  groups  have  met  at  the  Whit- 
man Center,  once  a  Jimior  high  school  in 
the  Livonia  Public  Schogl  District,  Livonia, 
Michigan,  and  now  an  adult  and  community 
education  center.  These  four  groups,  total- 
ling 219  staff  members  of  the  Livonia  Public 
School  District,  make  up  the  Cardiovascular 
Health  and  Fitness  Program  which  t>egan  In 
February.  1979. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Uvonla  Family  T, 
a  branch  of  the  YMCA  of  metropolitan  De- 
troit, the  program  is  a  smashing  hit,  and 
even  the  spring  weather  hasn't  deterred  the 
participants  from  improving  their  bodies  by 
bending,  twisting  and  pushing  them  in  every 
possible  direction. 

"Smile,  everyone.  It  is  time  to  run."  Rock 
music  blares  from  a  portable  tape  player 
and  the  30  bodies,  which  have  been 
stretched  and  exercised  for  some  20  min- 
utes, start  to  move  to  the  beat.  Jogging  in 
place,  skipping,  running  laps— the  pace 
speeds  up.  "Stay  loose.  Relax.  Swingl"  The 
cardiovascular  portion  of  the  class,  which 
follows  the  stretching  exercises,  includes 
three  sustained  spurts  of  activity  and  two 
brief  pauses,  so  the  participants  can  check 
their  pulse  rates. 

"Are  you  woridng  up  to  o^utclty?"  shouts 
the  Instructor,  herself  In  perfect  shape  and 
not  even  out  of  breath.  "Do  not  work  too 
hard,  but  do  not  be  to  easy  on  yourself." . 

The  music  changes  beat,  slowing  down  a 
bit  for  the  second  set.  "Walk  briskly.  Shoul- 
ders back.  Form  a  circle,  go  to  your  right. 
Now,  your  left."  Pulses  are  checked  again. 
By  way  of  a  formula  based  on  age  and  level 
of  fitness,  each  person  knows  what  his/her 
pulse  rate  should  be  in  order  to  be  working 
up  to  potential.  Pulses  are  checked  for  10 
seconds  and  everyone  In  the  room  can  ad- 
just the  amount  of  effort  being  expended.  U 
necessary. 
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"That  was  your  rest  period."  the  instruc- 
tor shouts,  >a  a  new  sons  comes  on  and  the 
beat  picks  up.  "Run!"  The  group  sprints 
across  the  gym  floor,  then  Jogs  in  place. 
Faces  are  flushed  and  sweaty,  but  everyone 
seems  to  catch  his/her  second  wind  and 
smiles  abound.  "Follow  me."  She  weaves  a 
flgxire  eight  pattern  around  the  gym  and 
people  run  easily.  "Now.  slow  down."  The 
pace  calms.  "Walk.  Shoulders  back,  tummy 
In.  Be  proud."  The  group  walks  in  a  circle. 
Lots  of  smiles  now— the  session  is  nearly 
over. 

"Stop.  Hands  on  your  rib  cage.  Breathe  in. 
And  out  Breathe  in.  And  out.  Now,  right  leg 
out.  Reach  for  your  ankle.  Change  legs. 
Reach,  reach.  O.K..  now,  easy,  touch  your 
left  shoulder  with  your  right  hand.  Left 
hand  on  right  shoulder. 

Arms  in  the  air.  as  everyone  slows  his/her 
pulse  rate  down.  Cooling  down  is  as  impor- 
tant as  warming  up. 

"It  is  Friday.  Have  a  good  weekend,  but  do 
not  indulge  too  much.  That  is  It  for  today. 
See  you  Monday." 

Applause.  The  group  clusters  around  the 
instructor,  a  grandmother  who  was  told  by 
her  doctor  several  years  ago  that  she  should 
start  getting  some  exercise.  She  enrolled  in 
some  courses  at  the  Livonia  Family  Y  and 
started  down  the  road  to  leading  classes  for 
out-of-shape  school  employees.  For  the 
folks  in  the  5:15  p.m.  class  range  in  age  from 
25  to  61.  with  as  much  variety  in  their  past 
exercise  record  and  physical  condition. 
Some  are  and  have  been  fltness  freaks. 
They  went  into  the  class,  which  began  Feb- 
ruary 5  and  which  win  go  to  the  end  of  the 
197»-7»  school  year,  thinking  It  would  be  a 
piece  of  cake.  They  have  found  differently. 
They  may  have  more  endurance  for  the 
running,  but  have  found  the  stretching  ex- 
ercises challenging.  Others  jog  regularly 
and  still  others  play  an  occasional  game  of 
racquetbalL  Some  have  never  exercised  at 
all.  The  group  is  a  cross  section  of  this  large 
school  district,  as  are  the  other  groups, 
which  meet  at  7:00  a.m^  3:15  t>-ta.  and  4:15 
pjn. 

The  Livonia  Public  School  district  is  In 
one  of  the  first-ring  suburbs  of  E>etroit.  U- 
vonia  enjoyed  a  fantastic  growth  spurt  tn 
the  1960'8  and  the  district  hired  young  peo- 
ple en  masse  from  surrounding  universities. 
Now,  more  than  10  years  later,  enrollment  is 
declining  and  teachers  who  began  working 
in  1969  and  1970  have  been  laid  off.  The 
Board  of  Education  now.  approves  more 
sympathy  and  retirement  resolutions  than 
new  teacher  contracts.  Staff  in-service  is  a 
high  priority  and  the  eardlovascular  fitness 
program  may  go  a  long  way  toward  dealing 
with  the  problems  an  older  staff  experi- 
ences. 

A  declining  enrollment  district  like  U- 
vonia  loses  its  younger  staff  members  to  a 
lay-off  procedure  based  on  seniority.  Declin- 
ing enrollment  also  brtngi  other  negative 
qualities.  The  teachers  who  remain  in  the 
classrooms  are  often  shuffled  around  be- 
cause of  the  constant  lay-offs.  Some  have  to 
teach  in  their  minor  fields,  which  they  may 
not  have  studied  since  college  daya  As 
schools  are  dosed,  new  groups  of  youngsters 
are  brought  together  tn  different  aehools. 
The  COTstant  state  of  flux  differs  markedly 
from  that  brought  i^ut  by  growth,  howev- 
er, and  tension  levelf  are  high.  The  fitness 
program  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  that 
stress  and  to  somehow  allay  the  alanninc 
number  of  heart  attacks  and  other  physical 
problems  experienced  among  the  staff.  Re- 
dudnc  stress  has  an  indirect,  yet  beneficial. 
impact  in  the  classroom.  It  is  widely  sug- 
gested. Calmer,  more  relaxed  teachers  seem 
to  perform  better  than  those  under  stress. 
It  took  aome  administrative  muscle  and  or- 
ganization to  get  the  program  started,  bow- 
ever,  and  Superintendent  George  Oarver 
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suppUed  that.  He  formed  a  team  of  adminis- 
trators into  a  fitness  committee  to  look  into 
the  kinds  of  programs  available  to  staff.  Be- 
cause a  hist(»7  of  cooperation  between  the 
district  and  the  Livonia  Family  Y  exists,  a 
plan  was  worked  out  in  early  January.  The 
district  agreed  to  contribute  half  of  the  $50 
cost  of  the  program  as  an  incentive  to  Join. 
Justification  of  this  outlay  of  money  came 
through  assumed  benefits  to  students  and 
staff,  and  steps  are  being  tak^i  to  measure 
those  effects. 

Before  beginning  the  classes,  which  are 
led  by  instructors  from  the  Y,  each  partici- 
pant had  to  go  through  a  screening  process 
to  check  out  the  four  commonly  accepted 
risk  areas:  smoking,  cholesterol,  blood  pres- 
sure and  percentage  of  body  fat.  Minimum 
risk  levels  had  to  be  met  by  each  participant 
before  s/he  could  begin  class.  Those  who 
could  not  pass  the  screening  had  to  be  ex- 
amined by  their  doctors  and  receive  permis- 
sion to  participate. 

The  next  step  was  a  fltness  evaluation, 
wherein  staff  members  of  the  Y  tested  the 
strength,  flexibility  and  endurance  of  each 
person — overall  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Each  person  rode  a  stationary  bicycle 
for  approximately  nine  minutes,  with  the 
pressure  increased  at  three  minute  inter- 
vals. A  staff  person  checked  heart  rates 
with  each  increase.  The  final  step  in  the 
evaluation  was  to  go  over  all  the  physical  in- 
formation with  the  individuaL  Advice  was 
given  about  diet  and  exercises  to  do  at 
home. 

The  classes  run  three  days  a  week  for  45 
minutes  each.  Those  classes  convinced  Just 
about  all  participants  that  regardless  of 
what  the  fitness  teats  showed,  they  were  out 
of  shape.  For  the  exercises— cardiovascular 
and  stretching— are  harOI  Many  stiff  bodies 
walked  around  the  schools  and  buildings  in 
the  district  for  weeks.  Members  commiser- 
ated and  groaned,  but  kept  on  going.  The 
memory  of  the  pain  of  those  first  days  Is  so 
strong  that  people  are  afraid  to  miss  a  ses- 
sion. It  U  said  that  if  one  misses  two  weeks 
of  classes,  s/be  will  have  lost  25%  of  the  fit- 
ness built  up.  So  on  Good  Friday  and  over 
spring  break,  people  went  to  the  Whitman 
gym  or  the  Livonia  T.  In  fact,  the  program 

eas  caused  many  to  rearrange  their  social 
ves  and  morning  schedules  to  attend. 

As  the  commiserating  and  groaning  took 
place,  a  hidden  beneflt  of  the  program 
began  to  emerge— a  kind  of  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  members.  At  the  Central  Office, 
for  example,  where  roughly  a  third  of  the 
employees  have  Joined  the  program,  it  be- 
came a  staple  of  coffee  room  conversation 
and  stories  of  the  various  exercises  done 
with  partnera  have  become  items  for  repetl- 
-iion.  Dfscoasions  about 'who  la  the  best  exer- 
cise leader  have  raged  heavily  in  the  dis- 
trict. This  sense  of  commimlty  is  particular- 
ly welcofne  In  a  large  suburban  school  sys- 
tem that  is  experiencing  rapid  change. 

More  than  2,500  employees  earn  a  living 
In  the  Livonia  Public  School  District.  That 
219  of  them  choose  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  fitness  class  has  a  significance  that  is 
greater  than  the  numbers.  Discussions  are 
now  going  on  about  the  future.  Should  a 
program  be  offered  in  the  summer?  Should 
the  district  continue  its  association  with  the 
Family  T  or  should  It  take  over  the  program 
more  fully?  Should  the  district  continue  to 
underwrite  a  portion  of  the  costs  for  the 
participants?  For  new  participants  only? 
How  can  the  commitment  to  fitness  be  car- 
ried over  from  the  group  setting  at  the 
Whitman  gym  to  people's  personal  lives? 
How  can  the  district  measure  the  effect  the 
program  has  had  on  the  219  people?  On  the 
district? 

Physical  fitness  is  preventive  medicine,  as 
well  as  an  anti-depressant.  As  the  weather 
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improves,  the  groups  will  be  outside  often 
and  it  will  be  even  more  impossible  to  leave 
the  sessions  depressed  or  down.  The  sounds, 
the  camaraderie,  the  smells,  the  feel  of  a 
Junior  high  gymnasium  have  become  a  kind 
of  exercise  to  optimtam.  "I'll  go  to  class," 
said  one  woman  after  a  difficult,  pressure- 
filled  day  with  her  students,  "and  then  I 
khow  I'U  feel  better."  That's  what  it  is  aU 
about— in  the  short  run.  or  for  the  long 
haul— feeling  better.* 


YAKUNIN.  REQELSON.  DUDKO. 
AND  NOW  SAKHAROV 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
arrest  of  Andrei  Sakharov  seems  to  be 
having  the  same  effect  on  our  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  establishment  as 
the  brutal  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Both  are  being  heralded  as  marking 
"the  end  of  detente." 

This  interpretation  will  have  wel- 
come effects  in  so  far  as  it  underlines 
the  necessity  for  drastic  changes  in 
American  policy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in 
itself  mistaken.  Detente  has  not  ended 
for  the  simple  reason  that  on  the  Sovi- 
et side  it  never  existed  to  begin  with. 

Contrary  to  what  you  might  think 
from  glancing  at  the  headlines  In 
Western  newspapers,  the  arrest  of 
£akharov  does  not  represent  a  change 
of  course  In  Soviet  policy.  It  is  simply 
the  culmination  of  a  crackdown  on  dis- 
sident leaders  which  has  been  under 
way  for  years. 

The  Western  media  have  virtually 
Ignored  the  Soviet  regime's  campaign 
against  religious  and  human-rights  ac- 
tivists who  lack  the  celebrity  status  of 
the  Shcharanskys  and  the  Sakharovs. 
While  Western  attention  has  been  riv- 
eted on  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  Soviets  have  been  tightening  the 
noose  on  religious  dissent. 

The  victims  of  this  new  wave  of  ar- 
rests, while  relatively  unknown  in  the 
West,  are  among  the  most  inspiring 
symbols  of  faith  for  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Father  Oleb  Taknnin  was  arrested 
on  November  1.  Father  Yakunin  is  a 
foimder  of  the  3-year-old  Christian 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Believ- 
ers Rights  In,  the  U-S.S.R.  which  to 
date  has  sent  to  the  West  more  than 
1,000  pages  of  documentation  on  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  all  religious  be- 
lievers—Including not  only  Orthodox 
but  also  Baptists.  Pentecostals.  Catho- 
lics, Adventists.  and  Jews.  In  what  is 
thought  to  be  an  unprecedented  move, 
Soviet  officials  confiscated  Father  Ta- 
kimin's  personal  icons. 

Lev  Regelson,  an  Orthodox  layman, 
was  arrested  on  December  24— which 
suggests  that  the  authorities  went  out 
of  their  way  to  pick  a  time  when  West- 
ern attention  would  be  minimal.  Mr. 
Regelson  is  a  leader  in  the  Christian 
Seminar  on  Problems  of  the  Religious 
Renaissance,    a   5-year-old   discussion 
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group  of  young  Orthodox  intellec- 
tualls,  all  of  whom  are  adult  converts 
to  Christianity.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  "The  Tragedy  of  the  Russian 
Church  1917-1945,"  published  3  years 
ago  in  Paris.  In  1975  he  and  Father 
Yakunin  coauthored  an  appeal  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  urging 
that  body  to  stop  Ignoring  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  last  week  the  authorities  arrest- 
ed Father  Dmitri  Dudko,  who  Is  per- 
haps the  most  renowned  Orthodox 
preacher  In  the  Soviet  empire.  It  was 
he  who.  In  his  famous  "dialog  ser- 
mons," adopted  the  dramatically  new 
practice  of  soliciting  and  answering 
specific  questions  from  his  audiences. 
The  texts  of  these  sermons,  repro- 
duced in  samlzdat.  have  been  distrib- 
uted imderground  all  over  Russia  and 
published  abroad  in  Engii.«ih  transla- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  tragic  If  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  concentrate  on  Mr,  Sakharov  to  the 
exclusion  of  these  lesser  Itnown  fig- 
ures. We  must  convey  to  Moscow,  by 
both  word  and  deed,  that  we  are 
watching  the  fates  of  all  these  dissi- 
dents, not  Just  one  or  two  of  them,  and 
that  we  consider  human  freedom  to  be 
indivisible.  Six  months  or  two  years 
from  now  the  Soviet  authorities  may 
decide  to  allow  Sakharov  to  return  to 
Moscow— with  a  flourish  of  propagan- 
da alleging  a  thaw  in  their  policies.  We 
must  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that 
as  long  as  the  U.S.S.R.  refuses  to  let 
the  church  perform  her  evangelical 
mission  free  of  state  interference,  we 
will  not  be  misled  for  one  single  In- 
stant. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  a  re- 
cent article  on  the  Soviet  crackdown 
by  Richard  Harley  of  the  Cliristian 
Science  Monitor.  The  text  of  the  arti- 
cle follows: 

Sovirrs  Ckack  Down  on  Christians  Who 

Campaign  for  Hitkan  Rights 

(By  Richard  M.  Harley) 

Boston.— They  are  young  Russians  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

They  identify  with  young  Americans. 

And  they  are  among  dozens  of  Russians 
arrested  or  imprisoned  recently  in  what 
Western  rights  organizations  believe  to  be  a 
new  Soviet  crackdown  on  religious  and 
human  rights  activists. 

"We  identify  with  your  freedom,  human- 
ity, honesty,  and  love  for  the  earth."  reads  a 
new  open  letter  to  young  Americans  from 
the  Christian  Seminar  on  Problems  of  the 
Religious  Renaissance,  an  organization  of 
young  Russian  intellectuals. 

"We  feel  your  influence  around  us.  .  .  . 
We  wear  your  clothes,  play  your  music  .  .  . 
Thanks  to  your  example,  hundreds  of  young 
people  in  our  country  are  breaking  free 
from  .  .  .  totalitarian  ideological  coercion. 
...  In  the  spiriti^  struggles  of  modem  hu- 
manity we  both  have  assumed  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  thankless  task,  namely  to  be  .  .  . 
pioneers  of  a  new  world. .  ,  ." 

For  meeting  to  discuss  questions  of  reli- 
gion, nearly  all  of  the  seminar's  36  Christian 
members  have  been  harassed,  beaten,  or  im- 
prisoned since  1978.  Its  last  remaining  free 
leader.  Lev  Regelson,  was  arrested  recently, 
reports  Keston  College,  the  Center  for  the 
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study    of    Religion    and    Communism,    in 
Kent,  England. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  tough,  new 
crackdowns.  Amnesty  International  an- 
nounced Jan.  15  the  heightening  of  its  own 
Soviet  rights  monitoring  campaign. 

The  London-based  rights  monitoring  net- 
work claims  that  more  than  40  key  Soviet 
activists  were  arrested  or  sentenced  harshly 
in  the  past  three  months  for  nonviolent  ex- 
ercise of  human  rights. 

The  diversity  of  arrests  and  sentencing  re- 
veals the  scope  of  this  crackdown— arrest  of 
the  prominent  rights  campaigner  of  the 
Helsinki  rights  monitoring  group  in  Mos- 
cow, Tatyana  Velikanova;  arrest  of  the 
founder  of  the  Moscow  Christian  Commit- 
tee for  the  Defense  of  Believers'  Rights, 
Orthodox  clergyman  Oleb  Yakunin;  sen- 
tencing of  Uluainian  writer  Yuri  Badzyo  to 
12  years  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda": sentencing  of  Baptists  Ivan  Kirlli- 
juk  and  Vyacheslav  Zayats  to  12  and  10 
years,  respectively,  for  what  Amnesty  calls 
'criminal  charges  ostensibly  unrelated  to 
their  religious  activity";  confinement  of  An- 
atoly  Poznyakov,  a  member  of  an  independ- 
ent trade  union,  to  a  special  psychiatric  hos- 
pital; the  arrest  of  Reshat  Dzhemllev,  a 
Crimean  Tartar-rights  activist. 

Keston  College  attributes  the  clampdown 
on  Soviet  Christians  partly  to  a  lapse  of 
Western  attention  to  them  due  to  the  Iran 
crisis. 

To  encourage  release  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science. Amnesty  addressed  an  open  letter 
to  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev  in  Oc- 
tober emphasizing  international  concern 
over  human  rights  violations  in  the  USSR. 
So  far  the  result  has  been  a  heightened 
countrywide  crackdown. 

Since  the  letter,  the  Soviet  government 
decreed  an  amnesty  to  mark  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Child.  But  no  political 
prisoners  are  known  to  have  been  released 
under  it.« 


NCAT  NATIONAL  ENERGY  PLAN 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HO0.se  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  realize,  the  need  for  our  Nation 
to  save  energy  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology  has  recently  proposed  a 
national  energy  plan  that  could  yield 
large  energy  savings  through  conser- 
vation programs  directed  mainly  at 
helping  low-Income  people  become 
more  energy  self-reliant. 

I  believe  this  plan  has  substantial 
merit,  and  I  commend  the  following 
description  of  the  proposal  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

"Poor  Pxoplx's  Enkrgt  Plan"  Proposzd  by 
NCAT  Researchxrs 

A  national  energy  plan  that  could  yield 
approximately  as  much  energy  as  would  be 
produced  under  President  Carter's  synthetic 
fuels  program— and  begin  to  achieve  that 
navingR  before  a  single  synf uels  plant  starts 
producing— has  been  proposed  by  research- 
ers at  the  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology  (NCAT). 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  NCAT  plan  is  that  these  huge  energy 
savings,  the  equivalent  of  1.7  million  barrels 
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of  oil  per  day,  would  be  achieved  solely 
through  programs  directed  at  m«iHTiy  low- 
income  people  more  energy  self-reliant 

Poor  people,  according  to  the  plan,  would 
be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  social  and  techno- 
logical change  by  helping  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  massive  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  utilization  technol- 
ogies. 

"If  this  much  can  be  achieved  by  the  low- 
income  sector,  the  sector  that  used  the  least 
energy  per  capita,  the  potential  for  a  renew- 
able energy  future  will  be  demonstrated  for 
all  Americana,"  concludes  John  McBride, 
Deputy  Director  for  Policy  and  Technology 
at  NCAT  and  principal  author  of  the  pro- 
posed energy  plan. 

Energy  savings  of  the  "poor  people's  ener- 
gy plan"  would  not  be  achieved  by  forcing 
low-income  consumers  to  make  do  with  leas, 
nor  by  setting  prohibitively  high  prices. 
Rather,  the  savings  would  accrue  from  ac- 
celerated energy  conservation  woi%  on  low- 
incomes  homf  i,  installation  of  solar  heating 
systems,  construction  of  energy-efficient 
public  housing,  refitting  and  improvlnc  the 
gas  mileage  of  older  cars,  production  of  alco- 
hol fuels,  and  use  of  greenhouses,  communi- 
ty agriculture  and  alternative  food  market- 
ing systems  in  low-income  areas. 

Despite  the  substantial  overall  energy  sav- 
ings It  might  achieve,  the  principal  goal  of 
the  NCAT  plan  is  to  increase  the  self-reli- 
ance of  low-income  people,  to  blunt  the  im- 
pact of  high  costs  and  diminishing  supplies 
of  energy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  basic  problems  of  poverty. 

The  NCAT  proposal  notes  that,  although 
President  Carter  called  conservation  the 
"cornerstone"  of  his  national  energy  iwlicy 
in  1977.  priority  has  instead  been  given  to 
an  ISS-billlon.  10-year  synthetic  fuels  devel- 
opment program,  including  a  proposed 
Presidential  commission  to  expedite  it. 

"Why  are  there  no  multi-billion-dollar 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  pro- 
grams and  a  Presidential  commission  with 
the  authority  to  clear  roadblocks  in  the 
path  of  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
development?"  the  NCAT  report  asks. 

The  "poor  people's  energy  plan"  proposed 
by  NCAT  calls  for  a  major  Federal  program 
that  both  attacks  the  devastating  energy 
problems  of  poor  people  and  demonstrates 
the  promise  of  renewable  energy  and  con- 
servation. 

"America  is  presently  engaged  in  a  critical 
debate  over  how  best  to  meet  the  energy  cri- 
sis," said  Edwin  C.  Kepler,  NCAT  executive 
director,  in  releasing  the  proposaL  "We  t>e- 
lieve  the  alternatives  highlighted  in  our  pro- 
posal are  not  getting  the  attention  they  de- 
serve, and  that's  why  we  have  issued  this 
study." 
Key  aspects  of  the  proposal  are: 
1.  A  short-term  program  of  "crisis  inter- 
vention" payments  to  help  low-income  peo- 
ple pay  their  energy  bills,  which  would  be 
phased  out  in  future  years  as  the  energy 
load  Is  picked  up  by  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  and  fuel/utility  bills  are  re- 
duced to  manageable  levels. 

"Without  emergency  assistance  in  cold-cli- 
mate areas,  low-income  people  who  cannot 
pay  their  fuel  bills  wiU  quite  UteraUy 
freeze,"  the  report  states.  "But  ...  a  dollar 
spent  for  low-income  emergency  assistance 
pays  for  a  quantity  of  fuel  which  is  burned 
and  temporarily  keeps  a  poor  perxHi  warm. 
It  is  used  once;  it  cannot  be  recovered  or 
used  again.  A  dollar  spent  for  conservation 
or  solar  energy,  convenely.  oontlnuea  to 
supply  new  energy,  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year." 

The  plan  recommends  boosting  President 
Carter's  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram from  $I.S  billion  to  $3.2  bUlion  this 
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year,  and  chancinc  its  income-eligibility 
standards  so  that  the  program  can  be 
opened  to  more  households. 

2.  A  massive  program  to  "weatherize"  16 
million  low-income  homes— one-fifth  of  the 
nation's  housing  stock— over  five  years,  in- 
cluding substantial  liberalization  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  restrictions  to  permit  optimal 
energy  conservation  measures  to  be  taken 
for  each  home  and  apartment. 

The  program,  aimed  at  reducing  energy 
consimiption  of  each  residence  by  50  per- 
cent or  more,  would  be  directed  first  toward 
areas  where  it  is  needed  most-<old  climate 
regions  such  as  the  Northeast,  where  scarce 
and  expensive  fuel  oil  is  a  common  source  of 
heating  fuel. 

3.  A  national  program,  designed  as  a  fol- 
low-up to  the  weatherization  program,  to  in- 
stall solar  space  and  water  heating  systems 
on  low-income  residences.  Cost-effective 
solar  and  energy  conservation  measures  also 
would  be  made  mandatory  in  all  new  public 
housing  projects. 

4.  Programs  for  "recycling"  old  auto- 
mobiles, not  only  to  make  them  more  fuel- 
efficient  but  also  to  conserve  the  energy 
used  in  manufacturing  them  by  greatly  ex- 
tending their  useful  life.  In  addition,  two  to 
tiiree  million  vehicles  per  year  would  be  re- 
trofitted to  increase  their  fuel  efficiency  by 
at  least  20  percent.  Major  development  pro- 
grams would  be  undertaken  in  both  gaso- 
line/alcohol blends  (gasohol)  and  pure-alco- 
hol motor  fuels. 

5.  Three  major  programs  aimed  at  supple- 
menting the  food  supplies  and  increasing 
the  self-reliance  of  low-income  people  would 
be  undertaken:  Installing  solar-reliant 
greenhouses:  encouraging  establishment  of 
local  community  gardens:  and  decentraliz- 
ing food  production  and  distribution  sys- 
tems through  establishment  of  local  con- 
sumer and/or  producer-operated  coopera- 
tive food  marketing  systems. 

"The  poor  use  less  axerzy  than  the  rest  of 
us  and  pay  a  greater  proportion  of  their  in- 
come for  it,"  says  McBride,  noting  that  low- 
income  people  in  cold  climates  commonly 
pay  3(M0  percent  of  their  incomes  for  fuel 
and  utilities.  wbUe  middle-income  consum- 
ers in  the  same  regions  spend  only  about  7- 
10  percent.  Yet,  he  says,  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  use  far  less  energy  per  capita  than  do 
more  affluent  segments  of  society. 

And.  the  report  states  that  the  costs  of  en- 
ergy-intensive necessities  like  fciod  and 
transportation  pose  equally  distressing 
problems  for  the  poor.  Escalating  food 
prices  dictated  by  mechanized  food  produc- 
tion, processing  and  distribution  systems,  as 
well  as  the  appetites  of  gas-guzzling  older 
cars  they  can  afford,  place  low-income  peo- 
ple at  ever  greater  economic  disadvantage. 

The  NCAT  energy  plan  analyzes  three  ap- 
proaches to  alleviate  energy  problems  of  the 
poor.  Subsidy  programs  to  help  consumers 
pay  energy  bills:  further  development  of 
large-scale  energy  technologies  in  hopes  of 
lowering  costs;  and  transfer  of  small-scale 
technologies  that  increase  self-sufficiency  of 
low-income  people. 

The  alternative  favored  by  the  synfuels 
program,  developing  large-scale  technol- 
ogies, is  rejected  in  part  on  the  basis  of  his- 
tory. "It  is  often  the  case  that  new  energy 
technologies  become  more  expensive  rather 
than  less  so  as  they  are  developed  and 
brought  Into  the  commercial  marketplace," 
notes  McBrlde,  citing  the  example  of  nucle- 
ar power's  early  promise  of  electricity  "too 
cheap  to  meter". 

"For  poor  people  this  means  the  prospect 
of  fuel  bills  that  will  increase  in  the  future 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  poor  people's  food  bills,  which 
are  Inextricably  linked  to  energy  costs,  will 
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reflect  the  same  upward  trend",  the  report 
states. 

"A  transition  to  renewable-energy-based 
society  is  inevitable.  The  time  for  this  inevi- 
table transition  Is  now,  while  it  can  be  ratio- 
nally planned  and  while  fossil  fuels  are  stUl 
avaUable  to  bridge  the  transition,  not  at 
some  time  in  the  future  when  many  cur- 
rently available  options  have  been  fore- 
closed." argues  the  NCAT  proposal. 

The  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology,  established  In  1976,  is  funded 
by  a  $3.7  million  grant  from  the  U.S.  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  to  develop 
and  apply  small-scale,  low-cost  technologies 
that  alleviate  energy  and  related  economic 
problems  of  the  poor. 

The  Center's  research  and  development, 
small  grants,  information  and  administra- 
tion headquarters  are  located  in  Butte, 
Montana,  and  NCAT  offices  are  maintained 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  as  well  as  In  each  of 
the  10  federal  regions.* 


PISTACHIO  FARMERS  SAY  NUTS 
TO  IRAN 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IW  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 
•  Mr.  CX>ELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fe» 
weeks  ago  Washington  Post  Staff  writ- 
er Martha  Hamilton  ran  a  story  with 
the  headline.  "Tax  Law  Helps  Farmers 
Say  Nuts  to  Iran:  Tehran's  Pistachio 
Embargo  Is  Thwarted  by  First  Big 
California  Crop."  The  article  was  of 
particular  interest  to  me  because  it 
discussed  the  abundant  pistachio 
harvest  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing  here  In  Congress. 

Tax  ffeform  legislation  enacted  in 
1969  encouraged  growers  in  California 
to  diversify  their  plantings,  and  many 
turned  to  pistachio  farming.  Record 
numbers  of  trees  were  seeded  in  the 
early  1970's  and  they  are  Just  now  ma- 
turing. 

What  makes  the  ripening  of  these 
nuts  a  significant  event  Is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  arising  from  the  unfor- 
timate  turn  of  events  in  Iran.  On  De- 
cember 12.  1979.  roughly  6  weeks  after 
our  embassy  personnel  were  taken 
hostage  In  Tehran,  the  Tehran  Times 
reported  a  cutoff  of  Iranian  pistachio 
nuts  bound  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  but  the  California  grower  has 
been  able  to  fill  the  void. 

Iran's  annual  output  of  pistachios 
averaged  50  million  pounds.  Roughly 
45  percent  of  that  made  its  way  into 
the  UJS.  market,  collecting  an  estimat- 
ed $70  million  from  the  American  con- 
simier.  Last  year,  California  farmers 
harvested  15  to  18  million  pounds  of 
pistachios,  up  sharply  from  the  previ- 
ous year's  production  level,  2.5  million 
pounds. 

The  $250  million  Invested  in  Califor- 
nia orchards  promises  to  pay  off  hand- 
somely. By  the  end  of  this  decade,  U.S. 
domestic  production  will  fall  in  the 
range  of  80  to  125  million  pounds  a 
year  on  31,000  acres. 

The  quality  of  the  California  crop, 
by  far.  exceeds  that  of  the  Iranian 
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product.  An  advanced  mechanization 
process  in  the  United  States  shells  the 
nuts  at  precisely  the  right  time.  In 
their  tan-colored  shells,  they  are  more 
tasty  than  the  hand-processed  Iranian 
nuts.  They  are  dyed  to  conceal 
splotchy  blemishes  which  result  from 
the  less  sophisticated  harvesting 
methods. 

A  recent  business  week  report  on  the 
California  pistachio  boom  quoted  Mur- 
ray Klein  of  Zabar's  Inc..  a  Manhattan 
gourmet  store,  as  saying,  "I'm  going  to 
start  buying  Califomlan,"  a  shift  from 
his  practice  of  buying  $100,000  worth 
of  Iranian  pistachios  a  year. 

E^ven  foreign  customers  are  turning 
to  the  United  States  Courtney  Lock- 
wood,  a  representative  of  the  Califor- 
nia growers,  has  been  approached  by 
European  countries,  Japan,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  pistachio  craze  typifies  a  trend 
in  California  agriculture  which  will 
surely  benefit  eonsimiers.  A  number  of 
other  exotic  crops,  kiwi,  jojoba,  and 
macadamia  nuts,  to  name  Just  a  few, 
are  being  harvested  as  an  alternative 
to  the  standard  crops,  cotton,  rice,  and 
barley. 

Guy  Grenier,  an  economist  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pre- 
dicts "pistacho  self-sufficiency"  in  "2 
to  3  years."  An  editorial  in  the  Mem- 
phis Press-Sclmltar  at  the  end  of  last 
year  boasted  of  America's  "pistachio 
power."  concluding,  "now  if  only  some- 
one would  invent  a  car  that  runs  on 
pistachio  oiL"« 


IHE  FUTURE  FACE  OF  FARMING 


HON.  l£E  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IHDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOT7SX  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  from  January  2.  1980,  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Putum  Pace  or  Farming 

It  is  hard  to  find  anyone  in  Southern  Indi- 
ana, or  even  the  nation,  who  does  not  speak 
weU  of  the  farmer.  As  I  talk  to  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  I  am  impressed  by  the  com- 
pliments the  farmer  and  his  family  get.  In 
the  general  view,  they  are  regarded  as  self- 
sufficient.  Independent,  ruggedly  Individual- 
istic, productive,  and  willing  to  take  risks. 
The  community  in  which  the  farmer  and 
his  family  reside  also  comes  in  for  some 
praise.  In  this  community  are  exemplified 
the  simple  traits  of  honesty.  Integrity,  loyal- 
ty, thrift,  concern  for  one's  neighbor,  and 
civic  responsibility.  The  virtues  of  farm  life 
add  up  to  whjit  Is  best  in  the  American  char- 
acter, but  lately  farm  leaders  have  begun  to 
wonder  whether  the  changes  that  have 
swept  over  American  agriculture  In  recent 
decades  will  permit  continuance  of  the 
structures  In  agriculture  which  have  made 
the  virtues  of  farm  life  possible. 

A  glance  backwards  may  help  us  to  see  the 
problem  In  perspective.  In  the  early  history 
of  our  country,  the  principal  preoccupation 
of  most  Americans  was  the  production  of 
enough  food  for  self-sustenance.  With  the 
advent  of  farm  technology  and  crop  speclal- 
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ization.  however,  productivity  soared  and 
unneeded  laborers  left  the  countryside, 
flocking  to  the  city  In  search  of  work.  A 
rural,  agriculturally  based  nation  slowly 
changed  into  an  urban  nation  with  an  indus- 
trial base.  Excess  production  came  to  char- 
acterize American  agriculture  In  the  19308. 
This  was  "the  farm  problem,"  which  meant 
that  too  much  land,  labor,  and  capital  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  to  provide  the  farm- 
er and  bis  family  with  an  ad«iuate  return 
on  investment  The  farm  problem  persisted 
into  the  1970s  as  technology  and  specializa- 
tion continued  to  advance.  Mi^^tion  of 
workers  to  the  city  and  overproduction  of 
crops  In  the  field  seemed  to  have  become  a 
way  of  life  In  rural  America.  In  1972,  62  mil- 
lion acres— fully  one-fifth  of  the  nation's 
cropland— were  Idled  by  government  pro- 
grams designed  to  solve  the  farm  problem. 

Then,  in  the  mid-1970s,  another  major 
change  came  to  American  agriculture.  Ex- 
cess farm  labor  had  moved  on  to  other  sec- 
tors, large  food  surpluses  disappeared,  agri- 
cultural exports  took  off,  and  the  nation's 
cropland  was  brought  into  full  utilization. 
For  the  first  time  in  40  years,  the  Income 
generated  in  the  agricultural  sector  began 
to  look  reasonable  to  the  long-suffering 
fanner. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  face  of  farming 
has  been  deeply  altered  in  the  span  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.  From  a  peak  of  7  million, 
the  number  of  farms  has  fallen  to  2  million, 
of  which  about  one-fifth  produce  80%  of  the 
nation's  food  and  fiber.  More  than  half  of 
aU  farms  have  been  lost  since  1940,  and  the 
average  size  of  farms  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. The  means  to  feed  the  American  popu- 
lace and  the  people  of  many  foreign  lands 
has  been  concentrated  in  fewer  and  fewer 
hands.  Spirallinc  real  estate  prices  make  It 
difficult  to  enter  farming  as  a  profession. 
The  agricultural  marketing  system  has  been 
geared  to  big  producers,  as  have  the  busi- 
nesses that  sell  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  other 
materials  to  farmers.  Scarcely  any  farming 
communities  have  been  untouched  by  these 
developments.  Although  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity has  shot  upward  and  the  benefits 
to  the  well-being  of  the  country  have  been 
Immeasurable,  the  cost  has  been  high. 
Rural  areas  have  lost  population,  small 
town  businesses  have  died,  and  a  very 
worthwhile  way  of  life  has  been  threatened 
with  extinction. 

If  the  trends  of  recent  years  continue,  the 
resulU  will  be  predicUble.  There  will  be 
fewer  farms,  and  these  will  be  of  larger  size 
and.  will  account  for  an  increasing  share  of 
agricultural  output.  Land  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  climb,  further  concentrating  farm 
wealth  and  deei>enlng  the  division  between 
ownership  and  operation  of  farms.  Since 
only  a  few  farmers  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
minimum  capital  requirements,  the  agricul- 
tural economy  will  be  marked  by  a  much 
more  complex  organization.  The  influence 
of  agriculture  on  rural  communities  will  de- 
cline, and  rural  America  will  slowly  lose  its 
distinctive  Identity,  becoming  more  and 
more  a  poor  stepsister  of  urban  America. 

Is  this  what  we  want?  What  would  such  a 
future  mean  for  the  values  we  attach  to 
niral  America?  As  we  enter  a  new  period  In 
the  history  of  American  agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  numerous 
farm  leaders  are  calling  for  a  national  dia- 
logue on  the  structure  of  the  nation's  agri- 
culture.  They  advise  us  that  acrlculture  Is 
at  a  crossroads,  and  they  are  looking  for  a 
way  to  respond  to  an  inescapable  dilemma: 
should  we  develop  policies  to  shape  the 
structure  of  agrtctilture.  or  should  we  let 
the  system  evolve  without  such  policies? 

The  rate  of  change  In  American  agricul- 
ture has  slowed  recently.  I  view  the  tempo- 
rary pause  as  a  favorable  development  be- 
cause It  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  ask  the 
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basic  questions,  to  consider  the  effects  of 
our  current  policies,  and  to  think  about  the 
kind  of  agricultural  sector  that  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  America. 

AU  of  us.  city  dwellers  as  well  as  farmers 
and  rural  residents,  have  much  at  stake  in 
the  kinds  of  answers  we  give  to  the  basic 
questions.  We  want  an  agriculture  that  uses 
resources  efficiently,  that  gives  farmers  ade- 
quate income  and  enough  frMdom  to  make 
their  own  dedsitms,  and  that  makes  high- 
quality  food  avaUable  at  reasonable  prices 
and  in  ample  quantities  for  domestic  and 
foreign  consumers.  We  also  want  to  preserve 
the  place  of  the  family  farm  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  values  the  farmer  has  given  the  na- 
tion are  far  too  precious  to  lose.* 
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And  I  am  yours,  for  eternal  is  my  song  of 
peace  to  one  as  desperate,  down,  de- 
jected, as  you.* 


WEAKNESS  IS  STRENGTH 


IN  MEMORY  OF  CAMBODIA 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OrCALirORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXTVES 

Thursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  a 
poem  by  a  constituent  and  clcse 
friend.  Mr.  Tom  Logan  of  Manhatten 
Beach.  He  wrote  it  upon  his  return 
from  Thailand  where  he  visited  many 
of  the  refugee  camps  for  fleeing  Cam- 
bodians. 

The  ongoing  crisis  In  Iran  and  the 
brutal  Soviet  subjugation  oT  Afghani- 
stan have  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
world  from  the  genocide  which  contin- 
ues in  the  once  prosperous  and  gentle 
land  of  Cambodia,  where  cruelty, 
death,  and  starvation  now  reign. 

We  must  not  permit  this  genocide  to 
be  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  Cambodian  geno- 
cide can  be  placed  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reflect  on  this  beautiful  and  moving 
poem  of  Mr.  Logan. 

Taps 

The  crude  brown  colonnade  of  smoke  has 
long  since  cleared. 

The  streams  of  endless  Humanity  of  free- 
dom, custom  long-endeared. 

To  which  beleaguered  hamlet  and  village 
alike,  with  broken  heart  and  feet 
aUght 

Some  rice  perhaps,  enough  for  aU. 

The  rich  white  glory  and  peace  shaU  faU. 

Your  tears  have  long  since  dried  as  lifetimes 

grevious  passed  you  by. 
A  once  proud  nation  with  bead  held  high 

bemoans  the  downf aU 
And  Uberty  replaced  by  lie. 

And  who  are  you.  my  aged  friend?  Of 

blessed  rivers  which  never  end. 
The  smile  which  seemed  to  oome  so  easUy, 

forever  gone  as  if  never  to  be. 
World  leaders  speak  of  you  in  sympathetic 

terms  and  fateful  words- 
Do  syllables  stop  the  chUdren's  cries?  Or 
resolutions  of  fire  and  might  restore 
their  innocence  as  free  as  tareese  and 
kite? 

I  see  your  eyes  and  hear  your  plea.  Agree  to 
reach  my  hand  across  the  deep,  dark 
sea. 

Tou  are  my  brother  and  sister,  Cambodia, 
you  are  mine. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESKHTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  ^>eaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  f  oUowbc  edltori^ 
al  which  appeared  in  the  January  21 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL 

The  editorial  summariaes  what 
many  of  us  have  been  siu^lng  for  years; 
that  is.  Carter  administration  policies 
have  led  to  a  serious  weakening  of 
America's  defense  o^abillty  and  to 
the  perception  overseas  that  the 
United  States  is  unable  and  unwilling 
to  fulfin  its  international  commit- 
ments. 

The  current  honeymoon  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  Js  enjojring  with  American 
public  opinion  reminds  me  of  the  hus- 
band who  is  making  a  toast  to  his  wife 
on  their  anniversary,  "To  my  wife, 
who  has  faithfully  stood  by  me 
through  all  the  problems  I  would  have 
never  had  if  I  hadn't  married  her." 

The  editorial  follows: 

^     Wbakukss  IsSrxKiraTH 

President  Carter  kicked. off  a  two- week 
media  bUtz  with  his  appearance  on  "Meet 
the  Press"  yesterday.  It  appears  that  he  wiU 
campaign  for  reelection  on  the  stirring  slo- 
gan, weakness  is  strength. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  caning  for  a 
stronger  defense  posture.  It  Is  of  course 
gratifying  to  have  Mr.  Carter  warning  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  Soviet  danger  in  the 
wake  of  the  invasion  of  Afighanistan.  It  is 
helpful  that  the  defense  budget  is  going  up 
Instead  of  down,  that  aircraft  carriers  have 
been  moved  Into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  that 
the  administration  is  negotlattng  for  naval 
support  fadUties  in  the  area.  But  in  repeat- 
edly citing  these  actions  as  evidence  of  his 
administration's  vigUanoe.  Mr.  Carter  does 
violence  to  the  history  of  the  last  three 
years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  effort  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  NATO  alliance,  whidi  really 
was  in  large  part  a  Carter  administration 
initiative,  the  steps  toward  a  stronger  de- 
fense were  anything  but  the  result  of  Mr. 
Carter's  leadership.  Ratho-,  each  of  them 
had  to  be  wrung  out  of  him  by  the  pressure 
of  events  and  pubUc  opinion.  Mr.  Carter  is 
the  President  who  took  offloe  calling  for  a 
$S  billion  cut  in  defense  spendinc,  the  Presi- 
dent who  In  fact  redticed  the  increases 
planned  by  the  outgoing  administration,  the 
Preddoit  who  congratulated  himself  on  rid- 
ding the  nation  of  an  "tnonlbiate  fear  of 
Communism,"  the  President  who  canceled 
the  Bl  bomber,  shelved  the  neutron  bomb 
and  vetoed  the  nuclear  canter,  the  Presi- 
dent who  slowed  the  TomiUiawk  cruise  mis- 
sUe  and  MX-ICBM  programs  to  facQiUte 
negotiating  the  now  moribund  strategic 
arms  treaty. 

It  Is  important  to  recognlK  this  for  rea- 
sons that  transeend  partisan  poUUcs.  Any 
poUtidan  running  tm  reelection  Is  entitled 
to  puff  his  own  record,  and  we  have  known 
some  who  have  campaigned  against  their 
own  record  and  won.  But  this  particular 
Issue  is  80  vastly  Important  that  It  la  essen- 
tial that  the  nation  not  be  oonfused  about 
what  has  happened  and  is  *»TP*"'"r  to  it. 
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The  President  recognizes  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  as  a  "radical  de^ar 
ture"— the  first  direct  Invasion  by  Soviet 
troops  outside  their  sphere  of  influence  as 
codified  at  the  YalU  Conference.  Given 
this,  we  have  to  open  our  minds  anew  to  the 
possibilities  of  what  they  might  do. 

When  we  see  their  divisions  move  com- 
plete with  air  defense  and  chemical  warfare 
capabilities  not  needed  in  Afglianistan.  we 
have  to  ask  whether  they  will  really  stop. 
When  we  hear  reports  of  troop  movements 
in  Eastern  Ehut>pe,  we  have  to  wonder  about 
Marshal  Tito's  illness.  When  they  stage  a 
press  conference  with  a  defected  NATO  sec- 
retary saying  the  West  plans  "aggressive 
war,"  we  need  to  remember  that  in  an  all- 
out  European  war  their  SS-20' could  pre- 
empt our  reinforcement  capabilities.  They 
may  very  well  not  exercise  any  of  these 
frightening  options,  but  at  least  it  reminds 
us  of  the  possibilities  we  have  allowed  to 
arise. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  second  reason  to 
be  clear  about  the  Carter  administration's 
record,  which  is  to  help  in  assessing  wheth- 
er it  is  seriously  determined  to  rectify  the 
military  imbalance.  The  steps  cited  by  Mr. 
Carter  are  inadequate.  Substantial  further 
increases  in  defense  spending  are  necessary. 
A  greater  presence  in  the  Middle  East— for 
example,  basing  conventionally  armed  B- 
52's  in  Egypt  and  helicopter-bome  troops  in 
^Turkey.  To  avoid  being  pushed  into  an  even 
more  dangerous  comer,  to  avoid  being  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  war  or  surrender, 
we  ne«d  to  think  in  larger  terms. 

So  it  is  scarcely  comforting  to  have  Mr. 
Carter  proclaiming  "we  tiave  not  been 
weak."  In  fact  we  have  been  weak,  and  this 
weakness  has  invited  the  current  Soviet 
boldness.  We  devoutly  hope  that  Mr.  Carter 
is  starting  to  understand  this,  but  we  should  ' 
have  thought  that  any  real  understanding 
would  start  with  some  faint  recognition  that 
our  past  policies  have  something  to  do  with 
our  present  predicament.* 
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DIPLOMATS  IN  DANGER 


F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  WISCORSIlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  lifr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  to  join  in  the  many  tributes 
to  F.  Edward  Hubert,  one  of  the  great 
legislators  of  our  time. 

If  there  was  one  theme  in  his  service 
above  all  others,  it  was  his  devotion  to 
his  country  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  held  increasingly 
important  positions  through  the  years. 
Notwithstanding  criticisms  which  he 
knew  would  come,  he  strongly  sup- 
ported the  President  and  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  Nation  even  in  the  most 
difficult  days  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Personally,  as  a  friend.  I  foimd 
Eddie  to  be  warm  and  compassionate. 
He  had  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  a 
strong  loyalty  to  his  friends.  He  was  a 
southern  gentleman  in  the  best  sense. 
And  he  always  had  in  mind  the  best 
interests  of  his  constituents.  Small 
wonder  that  they  kept  him  in  office 
for  36  years. 

We  will  miss  him.  I  extend  deepest 
condolences  to  his  wife  and  family.* 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
and  constituent  in  our  Foreign  Service 
has  called  my  attention  to  a  timely  ar- 
ticle, written  for  the  New  York  Times 
by  David  H.  Popper,  a  distinguished 
diplomat  who  has  served  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Cyprus  and  Chile.  He  was  also 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  so  he 
has  known  the  risks  of  dangerous  du- 
ties and  the  responsibility  for  sending 
other  men  and  women  to  trouble 
si>ots. 

Ambassador  Popper  makes  a  strong 
argument  that  we  in  the  Congress 
share  a  responsibility  for  watching  the 
personnel  problems  facing  our  able 
Foreign  Service  officers.  I  feel  we  do 
not  need  more  Tehran  experiences  to 
alert  us,  so  I  am  pleased  to  share  Am- 
bassador Popper's  warning  with  my 
colleagues. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  23, 19781 

Reward  Foreigr  Service  Officers  for  the 

Risks 

(By  David  H.  Popper) 

WASiiiNGTOR.— America  is  not  at  war,  but 
its  diplomatic  and  other  overseas  civilian 
employees  feel  embattled  or  at  least  be- 
sieged. Because  they  represent  a  superpow- 
er, they  are  more  exposed  than  the  diplo- 
mats of  other  countries.  In  much  of  the 
world,  they  are  viewed  as  the  heavies  in  a 
"revolutionary"  struggle  against  old-order 
"imperialists'"  and  "neo^olonlalists." 

When  passions  run  high,  they  are  the  ob- 
vious foreign-devil  targets. 

It  took  the  shock  effect  of  the  embassy 
seizure  and  the  hostage-taking  in  Iran  to 
bring  the  peril  of  our  diplomats  to  the  full 
attention  of  the  public.  The  effect  has  been 
heightened  by  attacks  on  our  embassies  In 
Pakistan  and  Libya,  missiles  launched  at 
our  embassy  in  Bangkok,  and  demonstra- 
tions against  our  embassies  elsewhere.  In  a 
prudent  move,  the  Administration  has 
stripped  our  national  representation  in  11 
countries  to  a  bare  minimum. 

In  earlier  and  perhaps  more  civilized 
times,  our  officials  were  better  protected  by 
the  reciprocal  observance  of  diplomatic 
privileges  and  Immunities.  But  as  organized 
terrorism  has  emerged  as  a  political  strategy 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  these  immunities 
have  been  increasingly  ravaged.  Until  re- 
cently, the  targets  were  individuals— with 
our  ambassadors  at  special  risk  of  kidnaping 
or  death— but  now  entire  embassies  are  as- 
saulted. Normally  in  the  past,  host  gover- 
ments  attempted  with  more  or  less  success 
and  zeal  to  protect  their  resident  foreign  of- 
f icals  and  punish  the  assailants.  Today:  host 
governments  are  sometimes  accomplices  if 
not  principals  In  these  acts  of  violence. 

The  mainstays  of  our  official  diplomatic 
establishments  abroad  are  members  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service.  In  spite  of  all  the 
cookie-pusher  and  striped-pants  imagery 
surround  it,  the  Service  has  developed  very 
high  professional  and  technical  standards 
over  the  last  half  century.  It  has  endured 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  life  overseas 
as  Its  normal  mission.  An  Impressive  plaque 
in  the  State  Department  is  covered  with  the 
names  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty. 
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Long  before  the  recent  outrages,  the  Serv- 
ice began  falling  upon  hard  times.  The 
glamor  of  life  overseas  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Service  has  had  its  share  of  baf- 
fling administrative  problems.  How  can  It 
ensure  adequate  rewards  for  merit,  career 
satisfaction,  and  upward  mobility  in  an  es- 
sentially hierarchical  organization  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  always  In  mo- 
tion from  one  assignment  to  another?  How 
can  it  maintain  adequate  living  standards 
for  its  personnel  when  Its  budgets  are  pared 
to  the  bone  and  Uving  conditions  overseas 
are  depressed  by  dollar  depreciation?  How 
can  the  career  requirements  of  spouses  be 
satisfied  when  countries  ban  foreigners 
from  the  local  labor  market?  How  can  the 
children  of  Service  personnel  avoid  rootless- 
ness  and  alienation  as  they  move  from  one 
culture  to  another? 

While  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
deal  with  problems  of  this  character,  no  un- 
biased observer  would  say  that  they  iiave 
been  solved.  The  future  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Is  clouded  at  best.  The  new,  considerable 
increase  in  the  personal  risks  of  service 
overseas  will  make  adequate  staffing  even 
more  difficult. 

This  country  needs  to  take  a  new  look  at 
its  diplomatic  establishment.  At  the  very 
least,  it  must  develop  greater  incentives  for 
talented  young  men  and  women  to  enter 
and  to  remain  in  the  Foreign  Service- not 
merely  financial  incentives  and  perquisites 
,to  compensate  for  the  trials  of  life  in  for- 
eign posts  but  psychological  rewards  of  rec- 
ognition and  status  as  well.  Immediately, 
the  Foreign  Service  personnel  legislation 
now  before  Congress  should  be  rewritten  to 
ensure  that  the  victims  of  recent  attacks  on 
our  embassies  are  fully  compensated  for 
their  Injuries,  losses  and  anguish.  Further, 
members  of  the  Service  deserve  a  pay  sys- 
tem that  takes  account  of  the  daily  risks  of 
overseas  assignments.  Such  a  system  should 
be  at  least  comparable  to  the  levels  enjoyed 
by  Government  officials  at  home.  Congress 
appears  to  be  sympathetic  to  these  propos- 
als. 

Earlier  studies  of  our  diplomatic-person- 
nel problems  have  been  outdated  by  recent 
developments.  If  what  we  are  seeing  In  the 
Middle  East  is  shaping  our  International  re- 
lations In  the  1980's,  then  certainly  we  must 
consider  the  nature  of  our  diplomatic  estab- 
lishment in  the  80's.  The  President  should 
appoint  a  commission  for  the  purpose,  with 
Congressional  participation.  The  lead  time 
for  a  commission  report  and  subsequent  ac- 
tion (s  long.  A  start  should  be  made  now.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to— 
and  millions  and  millions  of  Amerir^ns 
in  expressing  gratitude  for— the  im- 
mense contributions  George  M^any 
made  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  this  great  Nation. 

For  George  Meany,  words  like  "leg- 
end" or  "giant"  are  the  most  appropri- 
ate description.  He  was  a  most  familiar 
face  on  the  national  scene  and  a  most 
familiar  force  in  many  of  the  major  so- 
cial and  legislative  initiatives  in  this 
country  for  several  decades. 

First,  of  course,  we  think  of  George 
Meany  as  the  foremost  molder  of  the 
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American  labor  movement  into  a  force 
of  betterment  for  its  members  and  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  memora- 
ble president  of  the  AFL-CIO  will  be 
remembered  as  a  champion  whose 
main  goal  was  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  the  economic  well  being,  the 
integrity  amd  dignity  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  working  man  and  woman  in 
this  coimtry. 

He  dedicated  his  energies  also  to 
welding  labor  into  a  respected  political 
and  social  force,  which  sought  and  ob- 
tained recognition  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  George  Meany's 
role  in  developing  the  labor  movement 
as  an  instrument  for  social  change  and 
community  improvement  beyond  the 
union  halls  may  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant monument  to  his  career  of 
staunch  public  service. 

Certainly  that  aspect  of  his  leader- 
ship was  reflected  in  the  key  role  he 
played  in  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  particularly  tiUe 
VII,  the  section  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation in  employment. 

George  Meany  unquestionably  has 
established  his  place  in  our  Nation's 
history.  While  he  is  now  part  of  that 
history,  however,  George  Meany's  life 
and  principles  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  imitation  as 
our  Nation  enters  a  new  decade  and 
looks  ahead  to  a  new  century.  His 
memory  Is  one  that  we  carry  in  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  our  minds.* 


REPRESSION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  MOVEMENT  BY  RUSSIA 


HON.  MILUCENT  FENWICK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1980 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Commission  on  Seciirlty  and  Coop- 
eration In  Europe  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  which  I  introduced  con- 
demning both  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  the  ar- 
rest and  internal  exile  of  academician 
Sakharov  as  direct  violations  of  an  in- 
ternational accord  which  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  signed  in  Helsinki  In  1975. 

The  Commission  resolution  refers  to 
the  "invasion  and  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  armed  forces  from  the 
Soviet  Union"  as  "a  direct  violation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  Guiding 
Relations  Among  States  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act,  including  commitments 
to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  and  to  respect  equal  rights  and 
the  self-determination  of  peoples." 

The  Commission  resolution  goes  on 
to  say  that  "the  arrest  of  Nobel  Laure- 
ate Andrei  Sakharov,  leader  of  the 
human  rights  movement  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Is  In  direct  contravention  of 
principle  VII,"  the  human  rights  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Final  Act. 

We  must  make  It  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  other  CSCE  signatories 
that  we  will  not  Just  sit  by  and  act  as 
If  human  rights  and  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  accord  are  unlmpor- 
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tant.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  protest- 
ing the  illegal  arrest  and  harsh  condi- 
tions of  internal  exile  for  Prof.  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  his  ill  wife  Elena  Bon- 
ner, the  Commission  resolution  ex- 
presses its  alarm  at  the  continued  re- 
pression of  religious  believers,  scien- 
tists, writers.  InteDectuals.  human 
rights  activists,  and  the  members  of 
the  unofficial  Soviet  Helsinki  Groups 
in  Moscow,  Ukraine.  Lithuuila.  Arme- 
nia, and  Georgia  as  egregious  viola- 
tions of  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Finally, 
there  are  repeated  reports  that  the  So- 
viet authorities  are  requiring  some 
Moscow  residents  suspected  of  dissi- 
dent connections— men.  women,  and 
children— to  leave  the  city  so  as  to  Iso- 
late them  from  forele^ers. 

Before  Introducing  the  text  of  the 
CSCE  Commission  resolution,  I  would 
like  to  quote  an  excerpt  from  an  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Andrei  Sakharov: 

Political  leaders  in  the  West  should  real- 
ize that  any  sign  of  weakness  of  inconsisten- 
cy will  seriously  affect  the  fate  of  many  peo- 
ple, among  them  dissenters  in  the  n.S.S.R. 
and  Eastern  Europe  now  absorbing  the 
chief  blows  of  repression. 

Although  these  lines  were  written  in 
1977.  they  are  more  fitting  than  ever 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  OHisent  to  place 
into  the  Record  the  complete  text  of 
the  CSCE  Commission  resolution: 
CSCE  CoumssioR  Resolutior 

Whereas- the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  by  armed  forces  from  the  Sovi- 
et Union  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  Ouidtnc  Relations  Among 
SUtes  of  the  Helslnid  Final  Act,  including 
the  commitments  to  refrain  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force,  to  respect  equal  righta  and 
self-determination  of  peoples,  to  observe  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  NaUons,  to  fiilflU  in  good  faith 
obligations  arising  from  generally  recog- 
nized principles  and  rules  of  international 
law;  and 

Whereas  the  arrest  of  Nobel  Laureate  An- 
drei Sakharov,  leader  of  the  human  rights 
movement  in  the  U.S.8JI..  is  in  direct  con- 
travention of  Principle  Vn  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  as  well  as  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  even  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself:  and 

Whereas  continued  remresslon  of  religious 
believers,  scientists,  writers,  intellectuals, 
human  rights  activists,  and  Helsinki  moni- 
tors are  egregious  violations  of  provisions  of 
both  Principle  Vn  and  Basket  in  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved-  that  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  calls  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
protest.  In  the  strongest  possible  terms  and 
at  the  highest  levels,  these  unwarranted  and 
inexcusable  breaches  of  the  promises  that 
were  made  In  Helsinki;  and 

Be  it  fiuther  resolved  that  the  Commis- 
sion urges  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  call  upon  all  other  signatory  na- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  Join  In 
such  protests  and  to  take  similar  acUons.  In- 
cluding refusal  to  participate  in  the  Moscow 
Olympics,  suspension  of  appropriate  trade, 
economic  and  commercial  actlviUes  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  such  other  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union  as  may  be  availa- 
ble to  them:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Commis- 
sion calls  upon  the  United  States  Oovem- 
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ment  to  inform  immediately  all  other  Hel- 
sinki signatory  govemmenta  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  raise  these  specific  viola- 
tions'of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  including 
the  individual  caaea  of  Antael  Sakharov  and 
the  Helsinki  Monitora  tn  the  Soviet  Unioa 
at  the  1980  Madrid  Review  Meeting:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  ttiat  the  Conunis- 
sion  calls  upon  the  Prestdent  and  Secretary 
of  State  to  seek  the  broadeat  possible  sup- 
port for  these  protests  and  actions  against 
the  multiple  violations  of  the  w»i«twki  Final 
Act  by  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 
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HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  FEimSTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany  was  the  symbol  as  well  as  the 
leader  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment For  much  of  the  20th  century 
he  was  one  of  -the  most  powerful, 
colorful,  and  enduring  figures  on  the 
American  political  scene.  His  death 
marks  the  end  of  a  truly  historic  life 
and  career. 

What  made  him  this  great  force  was 
his  healthy  disdain  for  formal  ties 
with  government  or  political  parties 
and  his  staunch  patriotism.  He  detest- 
ed radicals  and  intellectual  phonies. 
No  matter  how  sharp  his  comments  on 
the  business  community  may  have 
been^  he  was  devoted  to  the  capitalis- 
tic system  and  to  the  survival  of  free 
enterprise. 

George  Meany  also  had  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  United  States  and  to  free 
trade  unionism.  From  the  end  of 
World  War  II  he  worked  to  make  the 
AFL  vigorously  anti-Soviet.  He  kept 
the  organization  out  of  alliance  with 
the-  State-run  unions  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  was  a 
force  behind  labor's  support  for  the 
Marshall  plan. 

After  Mr.  Meany  successfully  negoti- 
ated the  AFL's  merger  with  the  CIO 
in  1955.  he  maintained  the  organiza- 
tion's realistic  foreign  policy  stance.  In 
fact,  during  the  days  of  detente  It 
seemed  that  American  labor  was  our 
only  major  institution  to  remember 
what  Soviet  aggression  actually  looked 
like. 

Mr.  Meany  was  a  synthesizer  and 
stabilizer  recognized  as  perhaps  the 
only  man  with  the  ability  to  keep  to- 
gether opposing  factions  of  the  labor 
movement.  Public  opinion  polls 
showed  that  Mr.  Meany  usually  re- 
flected the  mood  of  the  labor  move- 
ment and.  as  his  career  showed,  was 
always  willing  to  fight  for  higher  liv- 
ing standards  for  aU  workers.  George 
Meany  was  a  pragmatic  man.  a  patri- 
otic man.  a  man  who  said  what  was  on 
his  mind.  In  short,  he  reflected  many 
of  the  best  qualities  of  what  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  "Middle  America." 

George  Meany,  by  his  own  devotion 
to  American  strength  t)oth  economi- 
cally and  Internationally,  surely  repre> 
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sented  goals  worthy  of  our  continuing 
devotion,  in  the  1980's  and  beyoncL* 


PEEDINO  THE  WORLD'S  HUNGRY: 
A  QUESTION  OP  POLITICS,  NOT 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  House  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
president  of  the  Peace  Through  Law 
Education  Fund.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  inserting  into  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Harry  Chapln  at  the  No- 
vember meeting  of  the  food  and  popu- 
lation series  sponsored  by  the  fund. 

Mr.  Chapln  is  a  musician,  cofounder 
of  World  Hunger  Year,  and  member  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  World 
Hunger.  While  he  has  received  popu- 
lar acclaim  for  his  songs  "Cats  In  the 
Cradle."  "Taxi  Driver."  and  so  forth, 
and  for  his  films  "Legendary  Champi- 
ons," which  was  nominated  for  an 
Academy  Award,  he  has  been  an  activ- 
ist in  the  fight  against  world  hunger 
since  the  early  1970's.  In  1978,  he  gave 
over  200  concerts,  with  at  least  half  of 
the  prqceeds  going  to  the  fight  against 
world  hunger. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  his  remarks  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  world  hunger  problem: 

RKMAIKS  BT  HAUtT  CHAPn 

In  this  country  we  have  m  notion  that 
holding  an  event  or  reacting  to  events  Is  the 
best  way  to  respond  to  aU  kinds  of  problems 
around  the  world.  In  the  entertainment 
business,  where  I  come  from,  we  hold  a 
benefit  concert  for  Bangladesh  and.  by  some 
magical  process,  we  expect  to  feed  and 
clothe  all  the  people  in  that  Asian  country. 

But  the  twin  problems  of  poverty  and  un- 
equal income  distribution  In  countries  like 
Bangladesh  will  not  be  solved  bz  outside  as- 
sistance alone.  Even  if  there  were  a  Bangla- 
desh benefit  concert  every  day  of  the  week 
for  an  entire  year  and  we  make  the  further 
assumptions  that  each  concert  raises  $2  mil- 
lion and  every  penny  is  used  to  feed  every 
Bangladeshi,  it  would  still  amount  to  only 
3«  of  food  per  person  per  year. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  humanity 
today  is  that  of  starvation  around  the 
world.  The  polite  word  for  it  is  malnutri- 
tion. NflUions  of  people  are  dying  of  hunger 
each  year  and  all  these  deaths  are  entirely 
preventable  because  the  hunger  problem  is 
a  poverty  problem.  Hungry  people  do  not 
have  access  to  political  or  economic  power. 
If  they  did.  they  could  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food  because  each  year  the  glo- 
bal harvest  produces  enough  grain  to  go 
around. 

What  we  need  today  is  ad  effective  lobby- 
ing effort  to  end  world  hunger  which  affects 
more  than  500  million  people  in  poor  and 
rich  countries.  Oil  Industry  lobbyists  si>end 
about  $50  mllllion  per  year  to  advance  their 
special  interest  legislation  and.  in  return. 
they  get  about  $15  billion  in  tax  crediU  for 
their  industry.  Why  can't  hunger  lobbyists 
imitate  their  example? 

By  organizing  the  World  Hunger  Year, 
WHY,  and  the  Pood  Policy  Center  I  have 
tried  to  draw  attention  to  the  problem  of 
world  hunger.  Through  my  benefit  concerts. 
I  have  contributed  millions  of  dollars  to 
these  efforts,  but  they  are  reaUy  only  pin- 
pricks at  the  real  problem  which  is  the  ab- 
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Ject  poverty  endured  by  millions  of  people 
around  the  world. 

The  Center  and  WHY' are  only  two  of  the 
many  organizations  in  the  hunger  area. 
Other  long-established  groups  include 
Bread  for  the  World.  World  Hunger  Educa- 
tion Service,  the  Inter  Religious  Task  Force 
on  U.S.  Food  Policy  as  well  as  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  relief  agencies  that  distribute 
food  in  Third  World  countries.  There  is 
plenty  of  hunger  to  go  around  for  all  of 
these  organizations. 

In  the  hunger  field  there  Is  a  predominat- 
ing myth  that  imderlles  all  discussion  of  the 
problem:  there  is  simply  too  little  food  for 
too  many  people.  But  this  is  not  true. 
Enough  food  is  produced  every  year  to  feed 
every  man.  woman  and  child  if  it  could  only 
be  distributed  equally. 

In  the  U.S.  it  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
20  million  malnourished  people.  Their  one 
falling  is  that  they  lack  economic  and  politi- 
cal power.  In  the  same  way  that  battered 
kids  are  unable  to  take  to  the  streets  and 
protest  their  condition,  hungry  people  do 
not  have  a  voice  and  their  faint  voices  are 
not  heard.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  Is  that 
they  will  collectively  give  out  a  loud  scream 
which  wiU  be  heard  by  food  policy  makers 
all  over  the  world. 

Ab  f ar  as  most  people  are  concerned,  and  I 
am  including  all  the  people  in  Washington 
as  well,  the  hunger  problem  is  best  kept  out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind  and  out  of  heart.  The 
VS.  and  all  the  developed  countries  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  structure  of  the  world 
economy  and  the  structure  of  the  global 
food  system  that  permits  millions  of  people 
to  die  each  year  from  hunger.  Now  that  har- 
vests around  the  world  are  relatively  plenti- 
ful, a  '3od  aid  convention  and  a  system  of 
interr .  tional  grain  reserves  could  provide  a 
cushion  for  the  bad  harvests  which  will 
come  sooner  or  later. 

In  Cambodia  our  aid  efforts  are  probably 
too  late  to  save  thousands  of  people.  There 
are  at  present  serious  obstacles  to  feeding 
people  in  that  country  because  of  political 
differences  on  both  sides.  But  I  believe  that 
the  genocide  in  Cambodia  would  never  have 
taken  place  if  the  D.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  atreed  that  hunger  and  starvation  must 
be  eradicated. 

The  World  Bank,  the  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
other  development  organizations  all  talk 
about  meeting  basic  human  needs  and  pro- 
viding appropriate  technology  to  Third 
World  coimtrles.  But  I  still  cannot  under- 
stand what  they  mean  by  these  terms  since 
more  people  than  ever  are  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished. In  our  government  there  are  26 
separate  agencies  in  the  hunger  area;  yet, 
not  one  of  them  is  doing  the  Job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  development  theorists  and  other  aca- 
demics used  to  advocate  the  "trickle-down" 
theory  of  development  where  the  benefits 
from  a  rising  gross  national  product  would 
somehow  benefit  poor  people.  But  economic 
growth  in  the  developing  countries  has  real- 
ly only  benefited  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 
Foreign  assistance  has  not  and  is  not  feed- 
ing the  poorest  of  the  poor  people  all  over 
the  world. 

The  fight  against  world  hunger  is  the 
poor  stepchild  to  other  foreign  policy  preoc- 
cupations of  this  Administration  and  all  its 
predecessors.  Our  national  security  is  meas- 
ured by  our  military  power  and  by  our  eco- 
nomic strength.  The  problem  of  world  hun- 
ger Is  not  Important  because  it  does  not  fit 
into  this  national  security  equation. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  now  started 
on  a  new  austerity  program  where  Uncle 
Sam  saves  money  by  letting  old  people  go 
hungry:  the  social  security  checks  old  peo- 
ple receive  are  so  small  that  many  of  them 
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are  now  faced  with  the  choice  of  starving  or 
freezing  in  their  apartments. 

In  the  1960s  the  U.S.  devoted  much  of  Its 
energies  and  best  talents  to  landing  men  on 
the  moon.  An  attack  on  the  world  hunger 
problem  could  be  as  successful  If  only  the 
American  people  and  their  government 
would  make  it  a  top  priority  item. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  audiences  around 
the  country  about  development  and  hunger 
problems  and  the  failure  of  U.S.  policies  to 
do  much  about  them.  It  is  not  only  the  fault 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Administration,  but 
of  the  middle  class  of  our  society,  which  has 
not  played  its  crucial  role  of  ombudsman. 
The  Federalist  Papers  clearly  show  that  the 
founding  fathers  had  always  intended  that 
the  American  People  would  take  the  respon- 
sibility In  setting  national  priorities. 

Without  the  American  people  saying  with 
one  voice  that  world  hunger  can  and  should 
be  eradicated,  it  will  never  happen.  With  all 
the  Congressmen  present  today  it  is  very 
tempting  to  lecture  them  about  their  lack  of 
action  and  their  lack  of  concern,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  blame  in  this  case. 

In  1978  we  had  the  lowest  voter  turnout  In 
our  history:  only  39  percent  of  the  elector- 
ate voted.  Polls  show  widespread  apathy  as 
well  a  common  belief  held  by  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  that  the  U.S.  is  like 
the  Roman  Empire  in  its  last  days.  But  they 
also  show  that  the  same  people  would  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  and  do  without  if  they 
really  thought  it  would  make  a  difference. 
America  is  a  moral  country,  and  it  needs  an 
issue:  the  hunger  issue. 

We  need  an  economics  as  if  people  mat- 
tered. We  need  a  ix>litics  as  if  there  were 
going  to  be  a  future.  All  of  us  here  are  like 
the  brass  polishers  or  the  linen  maids 
aboard  the  Titanic.  If  we  were  all  living  in 
1800  and  we  wiere  listening  to  a  speaker  who 
talked  about  ending  slavery,  everyone  would 
have  laughed  and  said  that  was  impossible 
given  the  realities  of  the  day.  Yet  slavery 
has  now  been  abolished  and  It  was  done  in  a 
shorter  time  than  most  people  would  have 
dreamed  possible.* 


SOVIET  NUCLEAR  DEVELOP- 
MENT GAINS  MOMENTUM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  RKW  YORK 
IH  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESEKrATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  C. 
Allday,  managing  director,  British  Nu- 
clear Fuels  Limited  of  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Forum,  made  some  fascinating 
comments  on  international  aspects  Of 
the  nuclear  cycle  recently  in  San 
Francisco.  These  remarks  were  made 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Atom- 
ic Industrial  Fonmi  in  November  and 
they  are  particularly  pertinent  since  a 
large  number  of  nations  have  just 
completed  drafting  the  conclusions  of 
the  International  Fuel  Cycle  Evalua- 
tion (INFCE)  study  through  the  Tech- 
nical Coordination  Committee. 

The  striking  thing  about  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  Mr.  Allday's  re- 
marks are  that  they  strongly  confirm 
the  conclusions  which  many  members 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee and  I  had  reached  concerning 
U.S.  nuclear  policy  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1977. 1  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  consider  these  observations 
prior  to  our  deliberations  on  nuclear 
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policy  in  the  2d  session  of  the  96th 
Congress  at  this  point. 

EXCEBPTS  OP  Ma.  AlXOAT'S  REltARKS 
OM  PROLIFKaATI.OII  RISK 

It  has  been.  I  believe,  well  established 
that  technical  fixes  can  have  only  a  limited 
Influence  in  reducing  the  risk  of  prolifera- 
tion, although  some  of  them  might  help  re- 
duce the  risk  of  the  theft.  Further,  there 
are  no  alternative  fuel  cycles  offering  sub- 
stantial non-proliferation  advantages. 

It  has  also  been  established  that  with 
proper  systems  and  controls  the  differences 
In  proliferation  resistance  between  the  var- 
ious present  fuel  cycles  need  not  be  great. 

If  INFCE  does  in  fact  endorse  these  con- 
clusions, and  I  hope  it  does  so  unequivocal- 
ly, then  the  next  task  will  be  to  set  a  politi- 
cal framework  in  which  nuclear  power  and 
Its  fuel  cycle  can  operate  internationally. 

It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  single 
common  set  of  international  controls  and 
criteria  dealing  primarily  with  proliferation, 
but  preferably  also  covering  safety  and 
waste  management.  They  must  be  accept- 
able to  Oovemment.  the  major  suppliers 
and  customers,  and  to  the  public— a  tall 
order  perhaps  but  it  must  be  the  target,  and 
It  will  not  be  achieved  overnight  In  the 
meantime,  international  nuclear  trading 
must  continue— as  It  was  supposed  to  do 
during  INFCE— and  there  must  be  no 
"Dutch  Auction"  over  non-proliferation  con- 
ditions applied  to  supplies  of  materials  and 
technology. 

Compliance  with  the  rules  should  be  mon- 
itored by  an  international  body,  not  by  na- 
tional Goveniments  who  may  in  some  cases 
themselves  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  an 
interest  in  the  supply.  An  example  is  the 
D.S.  Government  proposal  that  fuel  can 
only  be  re-enriched  in  Europe  with  their 
permission.  Since  the  U.S.  Oovemment  Is 
also  in  the  eiulchment  business,  this  gives 
room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  rules  will 
be  administered  purely  in  the  Interest  of 
non-proliferation. 

If  an  international  consensus  along  these 
lines  Is  not  achieved,  and  we  perpetuate  a 
system  of  individual  countries  specifying 
their  own  rules.  International  trade  will  be 
stifled  and  the  cause  of  non-proliferation 
will  be  harmed  rather  than  helped  in  that 
there  will  be  strong  incentives  for  every 
country  to  build  its  own  fuel  cycle  facilities 
in  order  to  be  free  from  restrictions  which  It 
will  feel  may  be  changed  or  increased  virtu- 
ally overnight.  We  have  seen  the  signs  of 
evorution  in  this  direction  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  I  fear  there  will  be  more. 

OR  SAVTOnaROS 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  interna- 
tionally agreed  and  applied  full  scope  fuel 
cycle  safeguards  on  all  civil  nuclear  activi- 
ties are  cruciaL  I  am  going  to  assume  that 
the  International  body  which  will  set  and 
monitor  them  will  be  IAEA  or  some  special 
branch  or  adjunct  of  It. 

For  safeguards  to  be  effective  we  have  to 
understand  what  they  are  for  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  them.  It  has 
to  be  recognised  that  safeguards  cannot  and 
are  not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  de- 
tective system  for  identifying  proliferating 
states.  It  is  generally  recognised,  and  con- 
firmed by  historical  experience,  that  the 
easiest,  cheapest,  and  most  usual  route  to 
proliferation  is  wholly  clandestine.  It  Is  not 
the  Job  of  safeguards  to  detect  such  activi- 
ties: that  is  for  intelligence  agencies. 

For  safeguards  to  be  effective  we  need 
four  things: 

<a)  To  define  the  criteria  which  the  Agen- 
cy must  meet  in  terms  of  the  probability  of 
the  detection  of  diversion  of  significant 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials.  We 
In  BNFL  have  taken  account  of  IAEA  guide- 
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lines  in  setting  our  internal  design  and  oper- 
ational criteria,  but  the  n.K.  and  other  Oov- 
emment have  not  yet  formiUly  adopted 
them,  and  there  needs  to  be  a  consensus. 

(b)  To  agree  on  the  boundary  lines  for  the 
Agency's  acUvitlea— avoiding  the  pursuit  of 
clandestine  plant  on  the  one  band  and  anti- 
terrorist  measures  on  the  other,  thus  con- 
serving the  Agency's  resources  for  its  main 
task. 

(c)  To  expand  the  Agency's  present  re- 
sources; 160  Inspectors  Is  clearly  Insufficient 
for  its  world-wide  task.  An  increased  budget 
and  technical  ctfMbillty  must  be  provided. 
The  cost  is  chicken  feed  In  the  context  of 
turnover  in  energy  supply.  Those  who  see  a 
competition  between  funds  for  safeguards 
and  funds  for  promoting  nuclear  power  It- 
self are,  I  suggest,  being  unrealistic.  If  the 
safeguards  situation  is  not  strengthened, 
nuclear  twwer.  tai  the  West  at  least,  may  not 
grow,  and  the  technical  base  from  which 
promotional  assistance  can  be  provided  wHl 
disapi>ear. 

(d)  Fourthly,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, we  must  design  our  plants  ab  initio 
with  the  requirement  of  the  three  basic  ele- 
ments of  safeguards  in  mind— material  ac- 
counting, containment,  and  surveillance. 

OH  OIHXK  ROR-PROLIRBATIOH  KKASVRES 

What  else  can  we  expect  to  come  out  of 
INFCE?  A  satisfactory  system  of  safe- 
guards, in  logic  should  be  enough,  but  logic 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  these  daya. 
There  are  two  major  additional  suggestions 
which  are  likely  to  have  some  Impact— In- 
ternational Plutonium  Storage  (IPS)  and 
International  Spent  Fuel  Management 
(ISFM). 

The  idea  of  multinational  ownership  of 
sensitive  plants  such  as  for  enrichment  and 
reprocessing,  and  multinational  fuel  banks, 
has  also  been  floated.  In  principle  it  all 
sounds  fine.  But  again,  if  safeguards  sys- 
tems -*n  adequate,  Jt  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  further.  Nevertheless,  they  may 
come.  I  only  hope  they  will  not  be  Imposed 
by  political  decree,  which  would  be  the  kiss 
of  death.  As  is  well-known,  there  have  been 
several  successful  multinational  collabora- 
tive ventures  in  the  fuel  qrcle  field,  e.g. 
United  Reprocessors,  Eurodlf,  Urenco,  Cen- 
tec,  and  several  uranium  exploration  ven- 
tures. All  have  been  successful  to  a  degree 
because  the  cement  was  essentially  commer- 
cial and  not  poIitlcaL 

OH  SAnrr  AHD  WASR  ICARAOKlCKIfT 

INFCE  has  been  concerned  primarily  with 
non-proliferation,  and  this  paper  has  been 
directed  mainly  on  that  topic.  However,  one 
beneficial  outcome  of  the  coming  together 
catalysed  by  INFCE  will,  I  hope,  be  a  great- 
er degree  of  international  consensus  on  safe- 
ty issues  and  waste  management. 

For  safety  we  need  agreed  codes  and 
standards.  We  all  of  us  have  to  take  a  re- 
sponsible attitude  to  safety,  and  I  believe 
none  would  wish  to  try  and  secure  commer- 
cial advantage  by  cutting  comers.  On  the 
other  hand  it  behooves  us  all  to  stand  to- 
gether and  resist  ridiculous  standards  and 
demands  created  by  over-reaction  to  a  vocal 
but  minority  public  opinion.  We  must  insist 
on  cost  benefit  analysis  in  assessing  the 
need  of  extravagant  and  costly  measures. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example— at  Windscale. 
we  in  BNFL  are  spending  over  a  hundred 
million  potmds  to  reduce  the  risk  of  abnor- 
mal discharges  of  radioactivity  from  the 
site.  Of  course  the  normal  level  should  be 
low— and  I  accept  that  it  should  be  lower 
than  it  presently  is,  and  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  that— but  to  provide,  for  exam- 
ple, for  fuel  storage  ponds  which  have  con- 
tainerisatlon  of  the  fuel  so  that  activity 
does  not  escape  to  the  pond  water,  followed 
by  an  exorbitantly  expensive  water  treat- 
ment plant  in  case  any  does  escape,  and 
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then  to  have  to  provide  double  walls  to  the 
ponds  to  trap  any  leakage,  does  seem  to  me 
to  be  over-gilding  the  lily.  The  money  spent 
to  protect  a  few  people  from  the  risk  of  rela- 
tively minor  radiation  exposure  or  consump- 
tion of  mUdly  contaminated  fish,  is  com- 
pletely non-oost  effective  compared  to  build- 
ing, say.  a  teaching  hospital,  or  evm  better 
conventional  sewage  plants. 

Simllarty.  with  waste  management,  we  are 
arudf ytng  ourselve*  over  Anding  acceptable 
"final  dlgwsal"  repositories  for  flsslon  prod- 
uct waste.  Public  outcry  against  test  drilling 
in  the  U.K.  has  become  paranoic.  But  why 
do  we  want  to  bury  the  stuff  beyond  man's 
environment?  Once  we  have  it  as  a  iSass  it  is 
perfectly  safe  and  manageable,  and  will  pro- 
gresdvely  decay  so  that  in  about  500  years 
Its  activity  wHl  equate  to  that  of  the  mined 
uranium  from  which  it  was  derived.  Oppo- 
nents of  reprocessing,  who  favour  once- 
through  fuel  cycles  and  storage  of  spent 
fuel,  do  not  seem  to  have  sucbr  qualms  about 
storing  unreprocessed  fuel  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  for  very  laag  periods.  Nor  do  they 
seem  concerned  that  in  final  disposal  they 
are  conunittlng  large  quantities  of  Plutoni- 
um to  the  environment. 

I  have  been  somewhat  critical  of  some  of 
the  aqwcts  of  our  nuclear  scene  in  Europe. 
It  would  be  imtwlite  and  impertinent  for  me 
to  comment  on  the  situation  over  here.  We 
outside  the  U£.  are,  of  course,  concerned.  It 
grieves  us  that  little  or  no  movement  ap- 
pears to  occur  or  be  possible  in  your  nuclear 
programmes  We  do  not  think  it  is  doing 
you  or  anyone  else  any  good.  But  rather 
than  develop  that  theme,  I  should  tell  you 
about  a  mythological  country  called  Ooto- 
pia.* 


GOLD  AND  INFLA-nON 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Times 
of  London  ran  a  magnificent  editorial 
last  December  on  gold  and  inflati<»i. 
and  i  would  like  to  call  It  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

We  will  never  solve  our  Inflation  and 
other  economic  problems  until  we 
have  soimd  money,  which  means  a  dol- 
lar redeemable  in  gold.  Mr.  William 
Rees-Mogg,  editor  of  the  Times,  is  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  hard  money.  I'd 
like  to  urge  that  we  all  read  and  pay 
attention  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

[From  the  London  Times.  Dec.  12. 19791 
A  PossBsioH  Not  a  Pbomuk 

The  gold  price  Is  remarkable  historically 
for  Its  long  term  stability  and  recently  for 
its  short  term  Instability.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that  the  gold  besant  gave  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  that  ramshackle  relic  to  which 
Gibbon  devoted  his  later  and  less  read  vol- 
umes, aoo  years  of  stable  prices.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  average  earnings  of 
ah  English  worker  In  1900  came  to  half  an 
ounce  of  gold  a  week  and  that  in  1979  after 
two  world  wars,  a  world  slump  and  a  world 
inflation,  the  British  workCT  has  average 
earnings  of  half  an  ounce  of  gold  a  week,  so 
much  for  the  power  of  the  trade  unlona 
Professor  Roy  Jastram  of  the  University  of 
California  has  calculated,  on  an  Index  with 
1930  as  100.  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  in  England  was  124.8  In  1600  and  129.2 
in  1900.  In  contrast  to  these  centuries  of  sta- 
bility, the  gold  price  in  recent  years  has 
moved  about  in  a  breathtaking  way,  yester- 
day reaching  a  new  peak  of  $447^  an  oimce. 
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The  purcbuinc  power  of  gold  is  at  pres- 
ent high  by  historic  standards.  At  any  rate 
that  is  true  in  terms  (rf  the  majority  of  ootn- 
modities.  However,  the  porcfaasinc  power  of 
«old  Is  not  exceptional  if  measured  in  terms 
of  labour  cost  or  in  terms  of  tlw  price  of  oiL 
The  recent  movemmts  of  tlw  gold  price  sug- 
gest tint  gold  and  oU  prices  have  liecome 
closely  linked  at  somewhere  between  seven- 
teen and  nineteen  barrels  of  oO  to  the  ounce 
of  gold.  The  present  gold  price  movement 
seems  to  anticipate  a  further  rise  in  the 
price  of  oil. 

TWB.VZ-rOU>  RISK 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  gold  price 
should  respond  to  the  oU  price  because  both 
are  commodities  in  limited  supply.  Gold. 
lilie  oQ.  has  probably  passed  the  peak  of  its 
world  production  though,  unlike  on.  it  is  a 
virtually  indestructible  conunodlty  of  which 
much  the  greater  part  that  has  ever  been 
mined  still  survives.  There  Is  only  a  Hxed 
amount  of  gold  In  the  world  potentially 
available  to  be  exchanged  for  oD;  there  is  a 
potentially  unlimited  supply  of  currencies, 
and  their  value  in  terms  of  .gold  or  oil  has  in 
most  cases  rapidly  declined. 

Since  1968  the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of 
dollars  has  risen  by  more  than  twelve  times. 
At  least  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  An- 
other way  of  looking  at  it  b  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  gold  has  fal- 
len by  more  than  90  per  cent  In  less  than 
twelve  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1968  gold 
played  only  a  minor  part  In  the  reserves  of 
the  central  banlu.  As  a  result  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  price  over  half  the  vahie  of  all 
central  bank  reserves  now  consists  of  hold- 
ings of  gold.  Including  well  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  central  bank  reserves  of 
the  United  States.  Apart  from  the  proceeds 
of  some  swap  agreements,  gold  Is  all  they 
have. 

It  is  perfecUy  possible  that  the  gold  price 
will  again  have  a  temporary  fall  at  some 
point  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  world  re- 
cession or  of  speculation  boiling  over.  Yet' 
the  forces  which  have  knocked  the  donar 
down  against  gold  are  far  stronger  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1980s  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1970s.  The  world  shortage 
of  oil,  the  competition  faced  by  American 
industry,  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  United 
States,  all  undermine  the  dollar  now  in  a 
way  they  did  not  ten  years  ago.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  plausible  argument  for 
supposing  that  gold  will  weaken  in  dollar 
terms  in  the  1980s. 

TRX  on.  FACTOR 

Other  currencies,  the  D-mark,  the  Swiss 
franc  and  the  yen  are  likely  to  be  uaed  to  di- 
versify the  dollar  content  of  world  reserves, 
yet  neither  Germany.  Switzerland  nor 
Japan  have  any  oU.  In  a  world  critically 
short  of  energy  no  non-oU  currency  can 
have  more  than  marginal  importance  for  re- 
serve purposes.  It  seems  likely  therefore 
that  gold's  share  of  the  value  of  world  re- 
serves will  continue  to  rise  in  the  next 
decade.  There  is  a  division  between  the  func- 
tion of  money  as  a  store  of  value  and  its 
function  as  a  vehicle  for  transactiona. 
Gresham's  Law  sUtes  tliat  bad  money 
drives  out  good,  by  which  is  meant  that  a 
man  who  has  both  t>ad  and  good  money  will 
keep  the  good  and  use  the  bad  to  settle 
transactions.  In  the  19808  gold  is  likely  to 
remain  the  preferred  store  of  value  and  the 
dollar  the  preferred  ciurency  of  circulaticm. 
Central  banks  already  treat  gold  as  too  valu- 
able to  sell,  and  faced  with  a  shortage  prefer 
to  pledge  their  gold  and  borrow  dollars  rath- 
er than  sell  their  gold. 

The  European  Monetary  System  recog- 
nizes that  gold  has  again  become  the  re- 
serve base  of  the  world  monetary  system. 
This  is  still  deeply  offensive  to  some  econo- 
mists and  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  de- 
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spite  the  fact  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  United  States  has 
been  an  immense  benefit  to  the  American 
economy.  Without  the  United  SUtes  gold 
reserves  the  dollar  would  have  fallen  even 
farther. 

Tt  would  be  better  if  the  United  States  and 
indeed  the  latetnattoaal  Monetary  Fund 
now  officially  aeoepted  the  reality  of  their 
sitoation.  Under  the  pressure  of  domestic 
inflation   and  of  the   world  oU  shortage, 
other  people's  paper  currencies  have  ceased 
to  be  satisfactory  as  a  security  for  the  fu- 
ture of  independent  naUoos.   Currencies 
may  be  held  temporarily  or  for  convenience, 
but  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  make  a  realis- 
tic estimate  of  even  their  medium  term  pur- 
chasing power.  We  have  reason  to  expect 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  In 
1990  will  be  well  below  its  purchasing  power 
today.  We  may  suspect  that  It  will  fan  by  at 
least  60  per  cent,  which  would  represent 
compound  inflation  at  just  over  a  seven  per 
cent  rate.  We  may  fear  that  it  will  not  fall 
by  more  than  75  per  cent,  which  would  be 
compound  inflatlan  at  a  15  per  cent  rate.  In 
holding  dollaia  there  is  the  certainty  of  loss, 
offset  by  the  benefit  of  Interest,  but  the 
scale  of  the  potential  loss  is  not  predictable. 
The  American  decision  to  block  the  Iran- 
ian dollar  balances  was  not  an  unreasonable 
restwnse  to  the  threats  of  withdrawal  of 
funds  and  the  outrageous  seizure  of  the 
American  hostages,  but  it  did  take  the  proc- 
ess of  decline  farther,  it  politicized  the  dol- 
lar. That  decision  made  the  dollar  a  reserve 
asset  wholly  condltiraial  on  the  good  will  of 
the  American  government.  Against  the  dol- 
lar gold  has  therefore  two  advantages.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  In  1990  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold,   which  is  scarce,   will   fan 
below  its  present  level,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  well  above  it.  Gold  also  is  not 
political:  it  is  a  possession  and  not  a  prom- 
ise. A  government  which  owns  an  ounce  of 
gold  does  not  have  to  ask  the  United  States 
or  anyone  else  for  permission  to  cash  it. 
Gold  is  a  national  reserve  no  other  govern- 
ment can  inflate  and  no  other  government 
can  block.         

TWOQOXBnOfNS 

The  gold  supply  to  finite:  that  Is  lU  mone- 
tary significance.  The  oil  supply  is  finite; 
that  is  its  ecanomlc  signiflcanoe.  Gold  has, 
by  bitrinsic  qualities  and  against  current 
theory,  resumed  the  dominant  reseive  role. 
That  is  fact.  There  are.  however,  two  qnea- 
tions.  Can  the  gold  base,  be  engaced  in  the 
systems  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  worid  in- 
flationary expectations  under  control?  The 
old  gold  standard  a<Aileved  that  down  to 
1914.  for  the  reasons  lUcardo  gave.  Can  gold 
loans  be  used  to  disarm  the  wortd  interest 
rate  competition?  Gold  loans  naturally  have 
low  nominal  and  low  real  rates  of  interest 
Gold  has  forced  Its  way  back  in  one  of  its 
traditional  roles.  Can  we  make  use  of  it  in 
other  roles  to  help  with  other  apparently 
insoluble  world  economic  problems?^ 


RECLAMATION  LAW  AND  THE 
PAMILT  FARM  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAuroBJfiA 
a  THK  HOtTSC  or  KEPHESOfTAXIVES 

Thursdttf.  January  24,  29S0 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  will  consider  legis- 
lation amendlns  the  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Act  later  this  year. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  a  univer- 
sally lauded,  though  frequently  ig- 
pored,  American  tradition— the  family 
farm.  The  reclamation  program,  which 
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was  originally  designed  to  benefit 
small  farmers  has  been  sadly  abused 
by  fL  small  clique  of  special  interest 
corporate  agribusinesses.  The  result 
has  not  only  been  the  subsidization  by 
taxpayers  of  megafarms,  but  the  un- 
dercutting of  agriculture  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation. 

I  recently  addressed  the  Texas 
Farmers'  Union  on  this  subject,  and 
want  to  share  that  speech  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Rrlamatior  Law  akd  the  Pdturk  or  th« 
FAMn.T  F*m  ni  America 

We  meet  today  at  one  of  the  critical  peri- 
ods in  history  regarding  the  family  farmer 
In  America.  Over  the  next  few  months,  the 
Congress  will  decide,  with  your  help  or  not, 
whether  the  family  farmer  is  a  myth  to  be 
extolled  or  an  outmoded  romantic  idea 
which  we  should  simply  discard. 

For  years.  Congress  has  regarded  the  rec- 
lamation program  as  the  special  policy  of 
the  seventeen  Western  States.  Over  the 
years,  billions  of  doUars  In  subsidized  Feder- 
al projects  and  subsidized  water  have  con- 
verted millions  of  arid  acres  into  fertile 
farmland.  The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  these 
subsidies  totaled  $5  bUllon  as  of  1976. 

Congress  knew  in  190?  that  reclamation 
would  include  subsidies.  But  we  believed 
that  subsidies  were  Justed  because  they 
would  stimulate  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  non-productive,  or  underproductive 
areas.  This  goal  has  been  marvelously 
achieved  Landa  served  by  reclamation  proj- 
ects produce  billions  of  dollars  in  food  and 
fiber  every  year. 

But  a  second  purpose  of  the  reclamation 
program  has  not  been  as  fully  realized. 

The  central  concept  behind  the  Reclama- 
tion Act.  its  author  said  in  1902.  was  "To 
Guard  Against  Land  Monopoly"  by  assuring 
that  the  program's  benefits  were  allocated 
to  "Small  Tracts  for  the  People  of  the  En- 
tire Community."  To  achieve  this  goal,  a 
160-acre  limit  was  Included  In  the  law  in  an 
effort  to  assure  the  widest  distribution  of 
the  program's  subsidlaed  benefits. 

This  160-acre  limit  has  caused  no  severe 
hardship  for  teas  of  thousands  of  farm  fam- 
ilies over  the  seven  decades  of  the  reclama- 
tion program. 

Recent  studies  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  show  that  at  least  98  percent  of  all 
farms  are  in  compUanoe  with  the  law  today. 
In  that  ease,  why  the  great  pnblic  debate 
about  reclamation?  After  all.  reclamation 
lands  account  for  only  1  percent  of  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  United  SUtes.  and  96  per- 
cent of  them  are  largely  unaffected  by  the 
current  debate.  It  is  obvious  that,  even  if 
the  Carter  Administration  proposals  were  to 
cause  unshirted  chaos  on  this  minlscule  per- 
centage of  our  nation's  farmland— and  they 
wlU  not^the  impact  on  our  agriciiltural 
economy  would  be  extremely  slight. 

To  understand  the  vehemence  of  the  op- 
position, and  to  appreciate  fully  the  reasons 
why  they  are  spending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  fight  this  law,  we  must 
look  to  the  ownership  of  that  4  percent  of 
reclamation  farmers  who  are  In  violation  of 
the  law,  people  who  in  many  Instances  are 
not  farmers  at  an.  Those  4  percent  of  recla- 
mation farmers  control  36  percent  of  aH  of 
the  land  in  the  program. 

In  fact,  the  top  1  percent  of  landowners 
control  one-fifth  of  an  reclamation  land. 

This  unjustified  concentratfon  of  wealth 
is  precisely  the  evil  which  opponents  of  the 
reclamation  program  predicted  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago.  the  new  lands  bill  was 
denounced  in  »02  as  "A  Scheme  of  Specula- 
tors and  Land  Grabbers  To  Loot  the  Nation- 
al Treasury  for  l>rtvate  Profit." 
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A  small  coterie  of  selfish  men  have  at- 
tempted to  twtot  the  reclamation  program 
away  from  broad  national  goals  in  order  to 
serve  their  own  narrow  purposes.  They  seek 
to  line  their  own  pockets  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  and  to  reap  extravagant  profits 
from  a  program  intended  not  for  corporate 
agribusiness,  but  for  the  family  farmer. 

Now,  after  the  projects  have  been  buUt 
and  the  deserts  are  blooming,  after  they 
have  made  billions  in  profits  and  cost  the 
taxpayers  bUlions  more,  these  corporate  in- 
terests are  seeking  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  game  in  order  to  eliminate  the  last  bar- 
rier between  their  greed  and  future  profits: 
The  reclamation  law  itself.  Their  device  to 
achieve  this  victory  over  the  taxpayer,  over 
the  family  farmer,  and  over  the  spirit  of  the 
reclamation  program,  is  the  Senate-passed 
S.  14. 

Tony  Dechant,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union,  has  called  8.  14  "a 
blatant  welfare  handout  for  the  corpora- 
tions and  syndicates  who  have  been  violat- 
ing the  law  for  years."  I  couldn't  say  It  any 
better,  except  to  add  that  you  can  get  a  heU 
of  a  lot  richer  off  reclamation  than  you  can 
off  welfare  in  California! 

I  want  to  spend  some  time  today  discuss- 
ing some  aspects  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram which  I  know  are  important  to  you  in 
Texas,  and  which  I  think  mandate  yoiur  ac- 
tive involvement  in  this  legislation. 

The  most  fundamental  point  to  recognize 
is  that  the  future  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram is  going  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  future  of  agriculture  in  Texas  and  In 
other  areas  of  the  country  even  less  affected 
by  the  program. 

The  presence  of  major  reclamation  proj- 
ects, especially  in  California  and  Arizona, 
has  served  to  undercut  farm  profitability  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  the  massive  agribusiness  domination 
of  reclamation  in  those  few  areas,  which  8. 
14  would  assure,  puts  enormous  political 
power  into  the  hands  of  your  competitors, 
who  have  already  undercut  agriculture  in 
non-reclamation  areas. 

Look  at  cotton  as  an  example.  In  1920,  the 
Far  West  contained  only  one  percent  of  the 
nation's  cotton  producing  acreage,  com- 
pared to  35  percent  In  the  Deep  South. 

In  1975,  the  West's  share  of  cotton  acre- 
age grew  to  14.1  percent,  while  the  South 
declined  to  just  7.9  percent.  And  the  West's 
14  percent  of  the  land  produced  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  cotton. 

In  all.  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  cotton  production  has  been  lost  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  from  other  States  like 
Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Oklahoma— and 
Texas,  representing  an  aimual  economic  loss 
to  those  areas  of  $616  million: 

Now,  apologists  will  teU  you  that  the 
reason  for  the  shift  in  cotton  production  to 
productivity  and  profitability.  Certainly, 
California  and  Arizona  have  longer  growing 
seasons  and  other  natural  attributes  which 
increased  productivity. 

But  they  also  have  the  massive  subsidies 
of  the  reclamation  program,  including  aubsi- 
dized  water,  subsidized  storage  and  delivery 
systems,  a  secure  water  supply,  and  other 
benefits  which  make  It  more  profitable  to 
grow  cotton  on  marginal  land  in  the  central 
valley  of  California  than  it  to  in  many  of  the 
best  areas  of  Texas. 

According  to  the  USDA,  a  320-acre  recla- 
mation farm  in  California  can  realize  an  in- 
come of  between  $16,000  and  $85,000  a  year. 
On  the  high  plains  of  Texas,  that  same 
farm  would  have  an  Income  of  $79.  and  In 
Nebraska,  a  320-acre  wheat  farm  would  lose 
money. 

And  I  want  you  to  remember  that  the 
large  cotton  growers  In  California  dont  own 
120  acres,  but  thousands  of  acres. 
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Even  in  project  areas.  Texas'  reclamation 
farmers  are  outdistanced  by  Callfomians. 
California's  farmers  enjoy  much  larger  sub- 
sidies. A  1.760-acre  farm  in  an  older  project 
area  receives  a  subsidy  of  $63,000.  according 
to  an  authoritative  study. 

In  a  newer  district,  like  California's  west- 
lands  water  district,  the  subsidy  to  the  same 
sized  farm  to  nearly  five  times  that  amount 

The  estimated  crop  value  per  irrigated 
acre  in  a  reclamation  project  in  California  to 
$781  versus  an  average  throughout  the  west- 
em  states  of  $475.  In  Texas,  the  estimated 
per  acre  crop  value  to  Just  $287. 

Thto  undercutting  of  other  regions'  econo- 
mies to  inconsistent  not  only  with  the  intent 
of  the  reclamation  program,  but  with  specif- 
ic promises  made  In  Congress  at  the  time 
California's  projects  were  authorized. 

When  the  San  Luto  unit  In  California  was 
debated  in  1960.  the  project's  chief  advo- 
cate. Congressman  B.  F.~!3isk.  promised  rep- 
resentatives of  other  regions  that  the  proj- 
ect would  not  undermine  cotton  production 
outside  California. 

"Rather  than  increasing  acreage  In  cot- 
ton, the  San  Luto  unit  definitely  would  re- 
duce the  cotton  acreage  in  California."  Rep. 
Stok  predicted.  Dimtaiished  cotton  produc- 
tion in  California  "wlU  happen  once  we  de- 
velop and  get  some  sweet  water,"  Stok  prom- 
ised. 

Senator  Clair  Engle  shared  Sisk's  view, 
"the  San  Luto  project  will  not  add  to  price- 
supported  agricultural  production."  Engle 
said.  "My  opinion  to  ttiat  cotton  production 
win  decline,"  because  enhanced  water  avail- 
ability would  stimulate  the  growth  of  smaU- 
er  farms  which  were  ill-suited  for  cotton 
production. 

In  order  to  guarantee  still  further  that 
new  irrigation  not  cut  into  estabUshed  farm 
production,  a  q>eclal  proviso  was  included  in 
the  law  barring  use  of  Federally  subsidized 
water  for  the  production  of  surplus  crops  on 
newly  irrigated  lands.  Thto  proviso,  which 
exists  in  numerous  biUs  authorizing  recla- 
mation projects,  was  made  a  permanent  pro- 
hibition in  the  case  of  only  one  project— San 
Luis,  which  of  oourae  includes  the  highly 
controversial  Westlands  water  dtotrict. 

But,  in  fact,  these  promises  have  been  ig- 
nored. 

Since  San  Luto  was  developed,  cotton  pro- 
duction there  has  doubled  rather  than  de- 
clined. In  the  Imperial  Irrigation  dtotrict, 
where  20  percent  of  the  farms  are  in  excess 
of  1,000  acres,  there  are  138,000  acres  of  cot- 
ton. 

And  there  to  stiU  more,  not  only  did  irriga- 
tors Increase  cotton  production  In  San  Luis, 
they  also  lllegaUy  expanded  their  service 
area  by  more  than  100,000  acres,  and  Irrigat- 
ed thto  new  land  with  subsidized  water.  And 
when  it  became  inconvenient  to  honor  the 
restriction  on  irrigating  new  lands  to  grow 
cotton,  the  San  Luto  growers  got  the  Interi- 
or Department  to  waive  the  law,  an  act 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
told  me  was  blatantly  illegal,  and  which  we 
succeeded  in  stopping  thto  year. 

Since  cotton  has  not  been  in  surplus  sup- 
ply in  recent  years,  thto  cutoff  has  not  been 
necessary.  However.  I  wonder  whether  the 
reason  for  cotton's  non-surplus  state  to  due 
to  the  loss  of  so  many  acres  of  cotton  In  the 
south  and  border  states.  It  to  evident  that 
California  and  Arizona  cotton  has  displaced 
older  cotton  producing  regions  rather  than 
having  supplemented  them. 

The  same  Interests  which  have  perverted 
the  intent  of  the  reclamation  program  with 
regard  to  cotton  production  are  now  seeking 
to  repeal  the  entire  law.  Their  vehicle  for 
thto  assault  on  the  taxpayers  and  competi- 
tors In  agriculture  to  Senate  BiU  S.  14.  Their 
goal  to  two-fold:  first,  weaken  every  feature 
of  the  law  to  provide  themselves  with  maxi- 
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mum  benefits,  and  secondly,  exempt  them- 
selves even  from  these  loose  requirements. 

To  achieve  that  end.  they  are  flexing  mas- 
sive poUtlcal  muscle.  In  1978.  the  poUtical 
action  committee  of  the  J.  G.  Boswell  ranch, 
the  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  United 
States,  contributed  $30,000  to  political  can- 
didates. 

Every  Senator  who  voted  on  S.  14,  and 
who  received  money  from  Boswell's  pae, 
voted  to  exempt  Boswell's  largest  land-hold- 
ing from  the  law. 

In  1979.  a  few  of  these  Central  VaUey  irri- 
gators contributed  $50,000  to  the  Carter- 
Mondale  reelection  campaign  If  there  was  a 
price  attached  to  that  contribution,  we  have 
yet  to  leam  of  it. 

These  interests  have  established  weU-or- 
ganized  lobbying  efforts  In  Obngress.  staffed 
with  high-powered  advocates.  Including  for- 
mer Congreaanen.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  power  in  forcing  most  of  their  posi- 
tions through  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Someone  might  think,  from  my  comments 
here  today,  that  I  am  anti-reclamation,  or 
anti-farmer,  or  even  anti-Callfomia.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I 
strongly  support  reclamati(m  aiKl  agricul- 
ture, within  my  home  State  and  elaewliere. 

I  oppose  the  perversion  of  a  program  by 
narrow  and  selfish  Interests  who  are  using 
poUtical  ;nuscle  and  money  to  undermine 
the  intended  beneficiary  of  the  reclamation 
program,  the  family  farmer. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  witnessing  the  last 
act  of  a  drama  whose  script  was  written 
many  years  ago.  Any  Congreaaman  who  had 
stood  on  the  floor  and  advocated  a  Govern- 
ment-subsidized program  to  aid  corporate 
agribusiness  would  have  been  hooted  down 
by  hto  ooUeagues. 

So  the  projects  were  authorized  to  benefit 
the  family  farmer.  And  now,  after  the  subsi- 
dies have  not  only  assured  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  these  farmers,  but  have  also  under- 
mined the  competitive  position  of  farmers 
in  non-reclamation  areas,  the  fecial  inter- 
ests are  making  an  effort  to  scrap  every  fea- 
ture of  the  program— except  the  profits. 

I  dont  think  we  in  Congress  can  afford  to 
let  that  happen.  And  frankly.  I  dont  think 
the  farmers  of  Texas  can  either. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  features  of 
a  renewed  reclamation  program  which  are 
essential,  as  contained  in  my  own  iegisla- 
Uon,  HJt.  5783: 

An  acreage  limitation  which  assures  eco- 
nomic viability  as  weU  as  permits  the  largest 
number  of  true  farmers  to  participate  In  the 
program.  I  believe  a  limitation  of  640  acres, 
adjusted  In  areas  of  shorter  growing  seasons 
or  high  elevations  achieves  thto  goaL  Thto 
acre  limit  would  mean  that  about  97  percent 
of  reclamation  farmers  are  in  compliance 
today. 

A  requirement  that  beneficiaries  be  actu- 
aUy  engaged  In  the  farm  operation,  in  order 
to  eliminate  absentee  owners  and  anony- 
mous corporations  from  benefitting  from  a 
program  Intended  for  the  real  farmer. 

Reductions  in  water  price  subsidies,  so 
that  a  Texas  cotton  farmer  who  must  spend 
$50  or  $60  to  pump  an  acre  foot  of  water  not 
be  undercut  by  a  California  reclamation 
farmer  who  gets  an  acre  foot  for  $7.50. 

Requirements  that  water  reaources  be  ef- 
ficiently used,  and  that  groundwater  ao- 
quifera  be  managed  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
pletion and  subsidence. 

The  orderly  disposition  of  excess  lands.  In 
keeping  with  the  agreements  made  by  l>ene- 
fidaries  at  the  outset  of  the  program,  with 
strict  price  oontroto  to  prevent  speculative 
sale  and  resale. 

Opponents  of  the  reclamation  program, 
who  ironically  are  often  its  greatest  benefi- 
dariea,  are  working  overtime  to  convince 
the  Congress  that  the  day  of  the  family 
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farm  is  dead.  You  In  the  Texas  Fanner's 
Union  know  that  is  not  true. 

But  you  have  to  demonstrate  that  coavic- 
Uon  to  your  own  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, with  the  same  determination  which 
agribusiness  is  using  to  crush  you  and  con- 
gressional proponents  of  the  family  farm. 

I  think  we  can  have  a  sound  reclamation 
program,  protect  the  family  farm,  and  re- 
duce unconscionable  subsidies  to  si>ecial  in- 
terest farmers.  I  think  you  agree,  and  I 
think  the  96  percent  of  reclamation  fanners 
who  are  in  compliance  with  the  law  today 
agree.  Let's  bring  that  coalition  together  by 
supporting  reclamation  legislation  embrac- 
ing the  family  farm  instead  of  making  a 
mockery  of  it. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  support  which 
you  have  provided  to  me  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation  in  the  past,  and  to  ask  again  for 
your  help  over  the  next  several  mmths.  I 
look  forward  to  working  together  with  you, 
and  I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  talk  here 
today  with  you.» 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
PRIVATE  EDUCATION 


HON.  HIANK  J.  GUARINI 


m  IHB  HOX7SX  OF  RXPRESnfTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  24. 1980 

•  BCr.  OUARINL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Department  of  Education  Organi- 
zation Act  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Private  Education  administered  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  statutory  creation  of  this  office 
is  essential  to  insure  a  more  equitable 
participation  by  private  school  stu- 
dents In  all  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams for  which  they  are  eligible. 

In  my  ongoing  discussions  with 
President  Carter.  James  Mclntyre.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  others  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  have  been  assured  of  the 
administration's  strong  support  for 
this  legislation.  In  a  letter  to  me  last 
September,  the  President  stated: 

You  have  my  personal  commitment  that 
this  office  will  be  continued  at  the  highest 
level  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
These  goals  win  be  met  during  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  reorganization. 

The  administration  has  since  restat- 
ed its  commitmait  to  my  legislation, 
for  the  President  realizes  that  ther« 
needs  to  be  a  strong,  clear  voice  for 
private  education  at  a  high  official 
level  within  the  new  Department.  My 
bill  would  guarantee  Just  such  a  bal- 
anced educational  policy,  one  that 
takes  into  account  the  academic  needs 
and  opportunities  available  to  all 
Americans. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Private  Educa- 
tion as  the  prindpal  advisor  to  the 
Secretary  on  all  matters  affecting  pri- 
vate education,  in  addition  to  granting 
that  individual  revonsibillty  for  aU 
departmental  aoUvlties  impacting  on 
private  elementry  and  secondary  edu- 
cational institutions. 

While  public  education  provides  in- 
struction to  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  never  forget  that  pri- 
vate institutions  have  played  an  indis- 
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pensable  role  in  training  our  citizens 
and  educating  our  leaders  in  every 
field  of  endeavor.  The  private  sector 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  education  of  our  young  and  has 
helped  to  maintain  our  Nation's  aca- 
demic competitiveness.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  health  and 
vitality  of  communities  throughout 
America  to  maintain  an  effective  and 
viable  private  educational  system.  We 
need  their  leadership  and  the  many 
contributions  they  continue  to  make 
to  our  society.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  their  effectiveness. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  to  guarantee  that  the  struc- 
ture of  our  educational  system  will 
provide  a  superior  and  reliable  educa- 
tion for  all  the  youth  of  our  Nation, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  public 
or  private  school  students.^ 


NO  TO  RUSSIPICATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

ornxntou 
a  THE  HOX7SX  OF  REFRCSEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  spe- 
cial emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
current  "russlflcation"  efforts  within 
the  UJS.SJl..  and  the  Russian  at- 
tempts to  dilute  the  nationalistic  spirit 
of  the  non-Russian  peoples  held  cap- 
Uve. 

Now  that  the  President  has  learned 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  be  trusted, 
peiiiaps  he  will  take  up  consideration 
of  the  composition  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire; and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  have 
the  Voice  of  America.  Radio  Liberty, 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast 
more  informative  messages  to  the  peo- 
ple within  the  UJ3.S.R.  who  yearn  for 
the  return  of  their  freedom. 

An  editorial  in  the  January  19  Arme- 
nian Weekly  discusses  the  widespread 
attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  weaken  the 
Armenian  culture  and  language  in  So- 
viet Armenia.  I  wish  to  Insert  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point: 

(From  the  Armenian  Weekly,  Jan.  19, 1980] 
No  TO  RnsstncATioa 

Armenian  papers  in  the  diaspora  recently 
published  a  report  based  on  a- secret  docu- 
ment smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  teaching  of  the  Rus- 
sian language  would  become  mandatory  for 
all  ethnic  minorities  in  the  Union.  The  doc- 
ument was  signed  by  Soviet  Prime  Minister, 
Alexei  Kosygyn  on  tlie  6th  of  I)ecember. 
1978. 

During  May,  1979,  a  conference  was  held 
with  the  slogan  "The  Ruarian  language  is 
the  language  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  USSR'  At  this 
conference  a  number  of  projects  were  devel- 
oped for  the  teaching  and  dissemination  of 
the  Russian  language  in  the  Union.  In  a  let- 
ter of  greeting  sent  to  the  conference,  Leo- 
nid Brezhnev  says,  among  other  things: 

"The  role  of  the  Russian  language  has 
been  growing  as  a  medium  of  oommunica- 
ti<»  among  the  various  peoples  of  the  Union 
for  the  building  of  communian  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  'new  man'.  The  domination  of 
the  Russian  language,  side  bf  tide  with  the 
naUve  languages,  will  facfllUte  the  subse- 
quent strengthening  of  the  political,  eco- 
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nomic,  and  spiritual  unity  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ples." 

In  other  words,  what  Brezhnev  is  in  fact 
saying  is  that,  in  time,  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  become  totally  Russified. 
This  attempt  is  not  new,  nor  is  the  inten- 
tion. The  history  of  Russlflcation  goes  back 
to  czarist  times,  when  the  Russian  despots 
tried  to  forge  a  solid  human  empire  on  their 
vast  geographical  dominion.  They  used  all 
possible  means,  to  no  avalL 

At  t^e  end  of  the  last  century  Armenians 
in  the  Caucasus  were  subjected  to  systemat- 
ic attempts  at  Russlflcation.  Not  only  were 
we  ridiculed  with  derogatory  names  such  as 
'ArmyashJui'  but  our  church  property  was 
ordered  confiscated  and  our  schools  were 
shut  down  and  Armenian  children  thrown 
out  into  the  streets.  All  of  these  actions  and 
the  not  so  conspicuous  negative  attitude  to- 
wards us  were  designed  to  force  us  to  melt 
into  the  'great'  Russian  people.  But  we  did 
not  sit  doVh  and  accept  our  fate  passively. 
Our  organization  led  popular  demonstra- 
tions and  protests  against  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tions of  the  czarist  government  and  won  our 
rights  back. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  have 
changed  much  in  the  post  czarist  era,  since 
the  new  czars  In  Moscow  seem  bent  on  the 
same  course.  Brezhnev's  words  of  'greeting' 
should  be  enough  proof  for  skeptics.  Rus- 
sian words  and  usages  have  already  found 
their  way  into  the  Armenian  written  and 
spoken  in  Armenia.  Attempts  to  clean  the 
language  of  such  foreign  matter  have  been 
dealt  with  drastically  in  the  recent 
past  .  .  . 

During  1978  there  was  an  official  attempt 
to  pronounce  Russian  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Caucasian  republics,  Georgia, 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia.  After  violent  dem- 
onstrations by  the  Georgians,  the  idea  was 
dropped  and  the  local  languages  were  rein- 
stated. 

Our  main  concern  in  this  matter  is  the 
preservation  of  our  Irreplacable  language 
handed  down  to  us  from  three  millenla.  and 
through  it  the  preservation  of  our  imique 
identity.  Our  language  is  indeed  one  of  our 
most  valued  national  treasures.  We  cannot 
sit  back  and  see  it  smothered  by  bearish 
hugs. 
But  how  can  that  be  prevented? 
We  think  the  most  effective  way  to  pre- 
vent that  is  to  strengthen  the  Armenian 
language  in  Armenia  itself.  We  appeal  to 
the  nationalistic  duties  and  sentiments  of 
the  leaders  of  Soviet  Armenia  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  following: 

The  widespread  use  of  Armenian  in  gov- 
ernmental and  public  institutions,  as  well  as 
a  commitment  to  preserve  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  the  language; 

Restoration  of  the  cancelled  classes  in  Ar- 
menian language  and  liistory  throughout 
the  school  system  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
strengthening  of  such  courses  through 
grants  and  assistance  from  the  government; 
The  teaching  of  all  subjects  in  Armenian 
from  kindergarten  to  University  levels; 

Teaching  of  Russian  as  a  language  only, 
(as  the  official  language  of  the  Soviet 
Union).  Limit  the  number  of  Russian 
schools  in  the  Republic: 

Making  Armenian  the  language  in  use  in 
all  official  and  unofficial  dealings  within 
the  Republic,  and  resorting  to  Russian  only 
In  inter-party  and  inter-republic  transac- 
tions; 

The  use  of  Armenian  in  all  radio  and  tele- 
vision programming,  and  the  restriction  of 
Russian  to  programs  of  general,  All-Unlon 
concerns. 

In  other  words,  the  restoration  of  Anne- 
nian  to  its  natural  position  and  role  as  an 
official  national  language. 

During  our  more  than  three  thousand 
years  of  history  many  pntioni  have  attempt- 
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ed  to  assimilate  us,  but  all  have  failed,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  weakness  of  their 
strength  but  because  of  our  own  resistance 
and  determination  to  survive  as  a  unique  en- 
Uty. 

Identity    cannot    be    preserved    without 
struggle.* 


HARD  MONEY  .AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


UMI 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OFTBXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  January  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
West's  greatest  economists  and  cham- 
pions of  freedom— Dr.  Hans  F.  Senn- 
holz— is  Interviewed  In  the  January 
9  Issue  of  Review  of  the  News. 

If  this  Congress  could  pay  attention 
to  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Sennholz,  then 
America  could  head  back  toward  hard 
money  and  constitutional  government. 
Our  present  trend  leads  only  to  disas- 
ter for  ourselves  and  the  entire  West. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  interview  to 
my  colleagues'  attention.  We  must 
listen  to  what  this  wise  man  says. 

An  ExcLusnrs  Imtxrvixw  Wrra  thk  Leadino 

Fkxs  Market  Ecohoiust 

(By  John  Rees) 

Hans  F.  Sennholz  is  one  of  the  most  able 
advocates  of  an  American  return  to  econom- 
ic sanity  through  balanced  federal  Budgets 
and  gold-based  money.  His  early  education 
was  in  Germany  where  he  received  his  M.A. 
from  Marburg  University  and  his  PhJ}.  in 
political  science  from  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, Dr.  Sennholz  earned  his  second  Ph.D. 
In  economics  from  New  York  University  In 
1955.  Since  1956  he  has  taught  at  Grove 
City  College  where  he  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  economics. 

Hans  Sennholz  is  a  member  of  the  Mont 
Pelerin  Society,  an  international  association 
of  Conservative  scholars,  and  serves  as  the 
shadow  Treasury  Secretary  in  the  Conserva- 
tive (^tizens  Cabinet.  Professor  Sennholz's 
most  recent  book  is  Age  of  Inflation,  a  bril- 
liant and  highly  acclaimed  popular  com- 
mentary just  published  by  Western  Islands 
at  $8.95. 

Question.  Dr.  Sennholz,  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  American  economy  since 
World  War  U? 

Answer.  Putting  it  very  simply,  we  have 
traveled  the  road  of  Inflation  via  deficit 
spending.  As  a  result,  dollar  savings  and  in- 
vestments have  depreciated  at  the  Inflation 
rate.  Pre-World  War  II  savings  have  lost 
some  90  percent  of  their  value,  and  post-war 
savings  have  lost  at  least  one-half  of  their 
value.  The  value  of  money  Invested  in  sav- 
ings accounts,  savings  bonds,  life  insurance, 
pension  funds,  and  all  other  dollar  invest- 
ments has  shnmk  continually.  The  middle 
class,  which  customarily  invests  in  such  sav- 
ings, has  lost  at  least  one-half  of  its  finan- 
cial substance  in  recent  years. 

Q.  How  did  we  get  in  such  a  mess? 

A.  The  old  forces  of  "liberalism"  in  the 
United  SUtes,  identical  with  those  of  social- 
ism in  Europe,  gained  power  with  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal.  These  forces  have  shaped 
the  policies  of  the  American  Government 
for  half  a  century.  They  have  brought  us  to 
the  borders  of  economic  stagnation,  disas- 
trous Inflatioa  and  falling  standards  of  liv- 
ing. In  the  name  of  benefitting  the  poor  and 
underprivQeged.  the  leaden  of  "Liberalism" 
luive  ravished  the  producers  through  tax- 
ation,    impoverished     the     middle     class 
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through  inflation,  strangled  economic  life 
through  regulation,  and  divided  American 
society  through  social  conflict  and  strife. 
But  above  all  their  "Liberal"  preoccupation 
with  economic  redistribution  of  wealth  has 
permitted  world  Communism  to  become  an 
ominous  threat  to  American  security  and  in- 
dependence. 

Q.  Given  our  confiscatory  taxes,  crippling 
regulations,  and  the  myriad  of  problems 
these  cause,  do  you  foresee  Americans  orga- 
nizing politically  to  remove  government  con- 
trols and  high  taxes,  or  do  you  expect  more 
of  the  same? 

A.  There  is  a  possibility  for  change.  If 
"Liberalism"  drags  on  for  another  five  years 
after  carrrying  the  day  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  and  say  a  determined  "Lib- 
eral" like  Senator  Kennedy  is  put  in  the 
White  House,  you  would  have  a  continu- 
ation of  these  conditions.  "Uberalism" 
would  stimulate  the  economy  artificially 
with  many  new  government  programs  and 
higher  deficit  spending.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve would  infuse  massive  doses  of  infla- 
tionary credit  into  the  economy.  The  feder- 
al bureaucracy  would  swell  considerably  as 
the  many  programs  are  put  into  effect  or 
old  ones  are  expanded.  And  finally  govern- 
ment control  and  regulation  of  enterprise 
would  reach  new  heights  of  oppression.  The 
rule  of  the  day  would  be  price  controls, 
price  support  programs,  corporate  rescues, 
credit  guarantees,  and  govemmenl  talte- 
overs  of  failing  businesses. 

Q.  And  what  if  a  more  conservative  Presi- 
dent were  elected  with  a  Congress  to  match? 

A.  Then  there  might  be  a  new  approach. 
There  is  a  new  buzz  word  and  it  is  called 
"supply  side"  economics.  Tliis  is  favored  by 
a  new  brand  of  economist  and  politician  em- 
phasizing the  Importance  of  production. 
The  advocates  of  "supply  side"  fiscal  poli- 
cies expect  to  be  able  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  output.  They  favor  growth-ori- 
ented tax  reductions  which  in  due  time  will 
bring  about  economic  expansion  and 
achieve  a  larger  economic  "ple.^'.as  they  say. 

Q.  That  sounds  like  the  Kemp-Roth  Bill 
voted  down  in  Congress  recently. 

A.  The  defect  Is  that  by  itself  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  Conservative  Administration  could 
readily  halt  the  inflation.  A  tax-cut  that  is 
well  directed  to  promote  productjpn  will  in- 
deed stimulate  the  economy  In  the  long-run: 
but  it  does  not  address  the  question  of  a  bal- 
anced Budget  without  deficit  spending, 
which  alone  wHI  stop  inflatioiL 

So  I  am  skeptical  that  even  if  the  "supply 
side"  politicians  were  to  come  to  power  we 
could  get  things  turned  around.  I  think  in- 
flation would  rage  on  because  (^naervatives 
do  not  yet  have  the  influence  and  the  politi- 
cal power  to  reverse  the  trend  by  ending 
current  programs.  Even  with  the  "supply 
side"  people  in  power  I  would  expect  very 
tiigh  rates  of  inflation  for  the  next  four  or 
five  years. 

Q.  President  Nlx<m.  who  was  presented  to 
the  electorate  as  a  conservative  of  sorts, 
tried  to  cope  with  inflation  with  price  con- 
trols. 

A.  I  am  suspicious  that  tbe  "supply  side" 
politicians  would  also  be  tempted  to  try  to 
cope  with  inflation  symptoms  by  fraud  and 
force  via  wage  and  price  controls  and  other 
"emergency"  restrictions  similar  to  those 
imposed  by  President  Nixon  and  his  report- 
edly conservative  lieutenants  in  the  period 
1971  to  1974. 

Q.  Tou  have  mentioned  the  probability  of 
more  government  bail-outs  of  failing  compa- 
nies, and  even  of  federal  takeovers.  What 
are  your  thoughts  on  the  Chryder  bail-out? 

A.  Other  failing  companies  will  be  de- 
manding more  of  the  same;  it  is  part  of  a 
trend. 

Q.  If  Chrysler  were  allowed  to  move  into 
bankruptcy  in  a  normal  fashion  Just  as  any 
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other     unsuccessful     entrepreneur,     what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  economy? 

A.  Surely  it  would  be  fett.  and  fett  imme- 
diately, because  it  would  produce  a  rise  in 
unemployment.  It  would  have  made  the  re- 
cession of  1980  a  little  more  severe.  But  the 
anions  and  the  American  People  would  have 
learned  an  important  lesson  and  this  would 
have  been  beneficial  in  tbe  long-run. 

Q.  There  is  a  strong  laisses-faire  cadre 
among  Conservative  economists;  what  meas- 
ures would  they  recommend  to  correct  the 
American  economic  malaise? 

A.  They  would  depend  on  tbe  forces  of  the 
market.  Tliey  would  not  int«'fer«.  Any  busi- 
ness that  makes  market  mlsUkea  such  as 
Chrysler  did,  even  though  compounded  by 
the  intervention,  the  blunders,  and  regula- 
tory burdens  imposed  by  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment, would  be  permitted  to  tafl.  People 
would  learn  a  lesson.  The  market  would  ad- 
Just  both  to  the  labor  situation  and  to  the 
supply  and  demand  for  cars  and  transporta- 
tion. We  would  not  tnvite  wholesale  federal 
takeovers  of  our  basic  industries. 

Q.  The  sad  state  of  the  American  dollar  is 
another  problem  of  grave  concern.  Do  yon 
think  that  a  return  to  the  gold  standard  in 
some  form  is  possible  in  the  near  future? 

A.  Definitely.  I  think  that  within  three  to 
five  years  we  will  see  a  return  to  some  meas- 
ure and  form  of  the  gold  standard  In  inter- 
natioiud  relations,  agreements,  and  settle- 
ments between  central  banks  and  perhaps 
commercial  banks. 

However,  domestically,  I  dont  think  it's  in 
the  cards.  After  all,  you  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  gold  standard  is  the  one  cho- 
sen by  an  honest  society.  It  Is  honest 
money,  and  only  an  honest  society  that  re- 
frains from  stealing  and  phmderlng  through 
the  political  process  can  tolerate  the  gold 
standard. 

Q.  There  have  been  substantial  rumors 
that  some  of  the  oO-producing  countries, 
particularly  Saudi  Arabia,  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  trading  gold  for  oiL 

A.  That's  part  of  what  I  was  referring  to  a 
minute  ago.  In  international  affairs,  gold  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  in  one  form  or  an- 
other will  return.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gold 
constitutes  more  than  half  of  the  monetary 
reserves  of  central  banks  even  today,  and  as 
the  paper  dollar  (the  other  world  reserve  of 
currency)  has  depreciated,  gold  has  risen  in 
price.  I  believe  the  Arab  nations  and  others 
wHl  provide  part  of  the  trust  for  the  return 
of  gold  In  international  payments. 

Q.  How  should  we  cope  with  the  OS'JIC. 
cartel? 

A.  Simply  answered:  through  freedom. 
Only  by  freeing  our  own  domestic  industrial 
producers  to  produce  us  out  of  trouble  will 
we  be  able  to  address  and  cope  with  the  oil 
carteL 

I  believe  that  the  crowning  folly  of  1979 
was  the  imposition  of  the  so-called  Windfall 
Profits  Tax,  a  pimitlve  tax,  on  our  own  oil 
and  gas  industry  at  a  time  we  are  depending 
more  and  more  on  O.P.E.C.  oD  imports.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  giving  sustenance  and 
support  to  the  O.P.E.a  cartd  and  lU  poli- 
cies through  its  blind  antagonism  toward 
domestic  oil  producers.  I  repeat:  The  way  to 
break  the  cartel  Is  to  free  American  produc- 
ers to  produce  our  way  out  of  trouble. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  the  Administration 
is  so  blind  to  this  obvious  supply  acriution? 

A.  Well,  there  you're  asking  me  about  mo- 
tivation. As  an  cducatOT,  my  answer  might 
be  stupidity  and  ignorance.  But  this  AdnUn- 
istration  is  permeated  with  tbe  social  philos- 
ophy of  class  conflict  and  government  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  you  may  term 
Marxian  or  sodallsUc  and  wfalcfa  has 
swayed  official  American  thinking  for  the 
past  half -century.  So.  while  we  are  dealing 
with  ignorance,  that  ignorance  is  animated 
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by  the  phflosophy  of  class  conflict,  of  ex- 
ploitation, and  other  Marxian  connotations. 
Q.  And  yet  the  Chrysler  executives  and 
many  others  amonK  America's  business  lead- 
ers are  obviously  prepared  to  go  along  and 
accept  these  eventually  ruinous  economic 
policies  of  regulation,  taxation,  and 
takeover.  Why  Is  that? 

A.  I  expect  nothing  from  business  leaders. 
They  are  specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  shoes,  air  conditioners,  hair 
dryers,  carpets  or  whatever.  They  have  no 
philosophical  and  intellectual  training  in 
answering  a  Communist  or  Marxian  propa- 
gandist—especially one  backed  by  the  force 
of  government  They  certainly  don't  know 
how  to  defend  the  Free  Enterprise  system. 
It  is  a  few  forward-looking  leaders  and  intel- 
lectuals In  whose  hands  our  free  system 
rests.  If  they  fail,  then  society  also  will  sure- 
ly fall.  So  don't  blame  the  businessemen  for 
their  shortcomings,  encourage  them  to  do 
better. 

Q.  As  you  know,  in  response  to  the  hos- 
tage situation  in  Teheran.  President  Carter 
has  frozen  Iranian  assets  and  has  urged  sim- 
ilar actions  by  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Was  this,  in  your  opinion,  an  appropri- 
ate response? 

A.  No.  it  definitely  was  not.  The  freezing 
of  assets  Jeopardized  the  already  weak 
American  dollar.  We  should  have  chosen 
other  actions  that  would  not  have  further 
discounted  the  dollar. 

Q.  When  we  discuss  other  ways  to  cope 
with  the  Iranian  problem,  you  are  probably 
aware  that  there  is  quite  a  popular  move- 
ment in  the  Midwest  that  argues  the  DjS. 
should  deny  food  exports  to  countries  that 
act  against  us,  or  at  least  that  we  should  re- 
late the  price  of  wheat  to  the  price  of  oil. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  that? 

A.  I  would  not  react  by  adding  more  gov- 
ernment controls  over  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry. I  would  react  by  freeing  our  own  in- 
dustry from  regulations.  Most  especially  I 
would  immediately  free  the  American  oil  In- 
dustry from  regulations  and  see  what  hap- 
pens in  the  way  of  increased  domestic  oil 
and  gas  production. 

Q.  What  is  your  forecast  for  the  next  dec- 
ade If  "Liberals"  retain  control  of  Congress 
and  the  Presidency  in  1980?" 

A.  Well.  If  "Liberalism"  drags  on.  surely 
by  1985  Americans  will  be  experiencing  the 
problem  of  hyper-inflation.  By  that  time. 
Americans  will  be  fighting  mad  at  the  eco- 
nomic failure  of  the  socialist  dream  and  the 
Conservatives  will  come  to  power.  But  then 
come  the  questions: 

Can  the-  dollar  be  saved  or  must  it  be  re- 
placed with  a  new  currency?  Can  govern- 
ment spending  be  slashed  without  an  out- 
break of  violence  by  beneficiaries  of  the  so- 
cial Welfare  programs  who  are  deeply  con- 
vinced of  their  "moral  right"  to  the  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  to  which  they've  become 
accustomed  by  government  largesse?  Can 
the  American  economy  be  restored  without 
violent  protests  by  the  profiteers  of  private 
rent  control?     * 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will 
occupy  the  American  people  in  the  1980s. 
Can  Conservatives  straighten  a  listing  ship? 
Well,  certainly  If  Conservatives  come  to 
power  the  economy  will  be  permitted  to 
grow.  In  other  words,  they  will  make  some 
tax  cuts  to  aid  capital  investment.  But  untU 
the  American  people  understand  the  prob- 
lem I'm  skeptical  that  even  the  Conserva- 
tive politicians  will  be  able  to  cope  political- 
ly with  Inflation  whose  root  cause,  deficit 
spending  programs,  is  now  so  deeply  rooted 
in  American  policies.  So  I  think  inflation 
will  rage  on  in  any  case. 

But  of  course  the  greatest  question  Is  that 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
compared  to  that  of  the  United  SUtes.  If  we 
have  another  five  yean  of  "Liberalism," 
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America  may  have  declined  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  are  mortally  threatened.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  we  begin  to  repair  de- 
fenses Ih  the  next  four  to  five  years,  I  think 
we  have  a  fighting  chance. 

Q.  If  hyperinflation  lies  In  our  future, 
how  can  an  Individual  best  protect  his  sav- 
ings? 

A.  First  there  is  what  I  call  a  financial  Itiw 
of  survlvaL  Let  us  be  thrifty,  self-reliant, 
and  Independent  Individually.  But  all  our 
savings  must  be  In  non-monetary  form.  In 
other  words,  they  cannot  be  in  savings  ac- 
counts, pension  funds,  savings  bonds,  or  life 
insurance— which  are  dollar  investments. 
Our  savings  must  be  in  such  forms  as  real 
estate  or  gold  and  silver. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  1980  will  be 
the  year  of  the  stock  market.  The  stock 
market  is  posted  for  a  phenomlnal  rise. 
Stocks  are  greatly  underpriced  and  it  is  time 
for  stock  prices  to  rise  In  order  to  adjust  to 
the  past  20  years  of  inflation.  I  think  we  will 
see  that  happen  in  1980. 

Personally,  I  may  even  reduce  some  of  my 
gold  and  sliver  holdings  In  order  to  partici- 
pate In  this  upward  adjustment  of  the  mar- 
ket. 
Q.  What  about  bonds? 
A.  Well,  the  bond  market  has  gone  all  to 
pieces  and  will  recover  much  more  slowly. 
There  will  be  periodic  rises,  but  be  warned 
unless  you  are  going  into  bonds  strictly  for 
speculation,  because  there  will  be  collapses. 
Frankly,  I  believe  stocks  are  very  cheap 
now.  I  am  talking  about  a  Dow  Jones  Aver- 
age of  2500  for  1985.  Even  there,  of  course, 
we  will  have  chills  and  fever  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  advanced  stages  of  Infla- 
tion. 

Q.  Where  can  people  best  turn  for  sound 
financial  advice  on  coping  with  Inflation 
through  investments? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  Conservative  in- 
vestment services  to  which  one  can  turn  and 
which  I  admire  such  as  Gary  North.  Rich- 
ard Russell,  Jerome  Smith,  James  Blan- 
chard.  and  so  on.  All  are  of  our  school  of 
thought. 

Q.  Let'a  return  to  the  discussion  of  gold 
Investments  since  they  are  something  that 
small  investors  have  been  highly  Interested 
in  following.  With  current  prices  at  $500  an 
ounce,  has  a  ceiling  been  reached,  and  is  it 
time  for  gold  prices  to  fall? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  I  think  the  present  move 
is  for  gold  to  go  to  $550  to  (570  an  ounce  be- 
fore there  will  be  a  substantial  correction  in 
the  price. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  extreme  government  In- 
tervention to  drive  down  the  price  of  gold? 
A.  No,  but  even  so,  it  only  means  gold 
drops  In  price  for  a  few  days,  and  then  re- 
sumes Its  old  upward  march.  Government 
intervention  in  gold  is  merely  a  harassment. 
It  doesn't  change  the  basic  market  forces  at 
work.  The  only  real  force  that  drives  up  the 
price  of  gold  Is  the  deficit  spending  and 
monetary  expansion  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  certainly  do  not  expect  the 
present  Administration  to  halt  that! 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  both  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  taking  advantage 
of  our  inflation  to  offer  gold  coins  for  sale 
in  America? 

A.  I've  heard  about,  but  In  volume  they 
are  insignificant.  I  certainly  wouldn't  buy 
any.  I  limit  my  own  purchases  to  old  Ameri- 
can coins— the  double  eagle,  the  eagle,  the 
five  dollar,  and  two  dollar  and  fifty-cent 
coins;  and,  once  In  a  while.  I'll  buy  a  Kru- 
gerrand  or  an  Austrian  gold  ducat.  In  fact, 
the  faculty  members  of  my  economics  de- 
partment here  at  Grove  City  College  started 
an  Investment  club  10  years  ago.  We  have 
been  investing  in  gold  mining  shares.  In  sO- 
ver,  and  in  gold  coins,  and  I  must  say  we 
have  done  very  well. 
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Q.  Do  you  expect  gold  mining  shares  to  be 
particularly  attractive  this  year? 

A.  That's  right.  In  particular.  South  Afri- 
can gold  mining  shares.  Since  the  political 
and  racial  situation  with  respect  to  Rhode- 
sia appears  at  least  temporarily  settled 
there  to  undergo  an  adjustment  and  to 
double  in  price. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  real  estate  as  an  in- 
vestment? 

A.  Again,  I  personally  am  a  real-estate  in- 
vestor. Real-estate  investments  have  done 
extremely  well  In  recent  years  against  Infla- 
tion. But  while  I  am  not  bearish  and  do  not 
foresee  a  crash  as  some  analysts  have  been 
predicting,  I  do  believe  that  real-estate  will 
lose  its  luster  because  it  depends  so  heavily 
on  the  mortgage  market.  When  you  have 
very  high  rates  of  Inflation,  you  have  very 
high  rates  of  interest.  When  mortgages 
reach  16  to  20  percent,  then  the  real-estate 
business  will  come  to  a  grinding  halt  be- 
cause of  lack  of  mortgage  money. 

Q.  How  can  Americans  be  persuaded  to 
begin  investing,  and  not  simply  spend  all 
they  have  before  inflation  destroys  its 
value? 

A.  I'm  urging  people  to  be  very  thrifty  and 
self-reliant  and  independent.  But  today  peo- 
ple have  an  additional  task.  They  cannot 
merely  save  doUars.  Those  sorts  of  Invest- 
ments In  the  traditional  middle-class  fash- 
Ion  now  are  suicidal.  They  must  learn  to  in- 
vest like  businessmen  In  real  assets.  And 
above  all  they  must  learn  to  invest  their 
time,  talents,  and  money  in  fighting  to  re- 
turn economic  freedom  and  sane  policies  to 
our  country .« 


CZECHS  URGE  TRANSFER  OF 
OLYMPICS  FROM  MOSCOW 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a 
moving  statement  by  a  group  of 
Czechoslovaklan  dissidents  who,  de- 
spite the  possible  dire  consequences  to 
themselves,  urgently  call  upon  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  transfer 
the  Oljrmpics  from  Moscow  to  an  al- 
ternative site. 

Coming  from  those  for  whom  the 
consequences  of  such  an  action  are 
much  greater  than  for  advocates  of 
the  same  view  in  the  free  world,  this 
eloquent  plea  is  particularly  compel- 
ling. The  text,  as  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  on  January  21,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Why  Hitler's  Iksult  Must  Not  Bi 
Repeated 

Perhaps  everything  will  already  have  been 
settled  by  the  time  you  read  this  letter. 
Maybe  the  idea  of  an  international  boycott 
of  the  Olympic  Games  In  Moscow  will  by 
that  time  be  a  firm  appeal  or  perhaps  it  will 
still  be  a  mere  threat.  Maybe  Kabul,  re- 
minding us  of  Prague  In  August,  1968,  will 
still  be  a  trauma  very  much  alive  or  maybe 
It  will  have  become  a  gradually  digested  bit- 
ter pill.  Maybe  everything  will  already  have 
been  decided— and  yet  we  would  like  to  state 
our  point  of  view. 

A  boycott  of  the  simimer  Olympic 
Games.  ...  An  athlete  who  has  been  pre- 
paring for  his  top  performance  for  many 
years  can  feel  such  a  decision  as  a  blow  to 
his  life-long  ambition.  Perhaps  he  will  never 
have  another  opportunity. 
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Once  before,  in  the  middle  of  the  1930's 
the  world  faced  a  similar  decision.  A  hand- 
ful of  over-sensitive  democrats  accompanied 
by  a  not  very  constructive  left  wing  rejected 
Berlin  as  the  venue  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
But  wise  counsel,  the  idea  of  pure  sport  free 
from  the  adverse  influence  of  politics, 
strong  faith  in  the  good  example  of  donoc- 
racy.  triumphed.  The  Olympic  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  blended  with  the  swastika.  Ger- 
many became  the  major  country  in  the 
world  for  a  number  of  glorioua  days. 

A  Germany  of  magnificent  sports 
grounds,  a  Germany  without  strikes  and  un- 
employment, perhaps  somewhat  militaristic 
and  eccentric  in  its  Nuremt»erg  race  laws  but 
also  rid  of  the  violation  of  law  and  order  so 
characteristic  of  the  free  world.  The  moral 
boost  which  Hitler  Germany  received  by  the 
organization  of  the  games  drowned  the 
warning  voices  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Whether  motivated  by  good  will  or  compla- 
cency—it was  one  of  many  errors  for  which 
the  world  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price. 

No  one  has  any  doubts  that  Moscow  wQI 
be  an  impressive  host  of  the  simuner  Olym- 
pic Games.  The  stadiums  will  be  completed, 
the  hotels  ready,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
food  not  only  in  Moscow  but  also  In  Kiev 
and  Talin.  There  will  not  be  a  single  demon- 
stration and  no  delegation  need  fear  a  ter- 
rorist attack.  The  first  aodallst  sUte  In  the 
world  .  .  .  will  gain  fresh  International  rec- 
ognition aa  the  champion  of  the  lofty  idea 
of  peace  and  friendship.  .  .  .  The  Olympic 
flag  at  the  Berlin  atadlum  was  an  insult  of 
thousands.  The  same  flag  at  a  Moscow  sta^ 
dium  will  be  an  insult  of  millions. 

The  Soviet  Intervention  In  Kabul,  de- 
prived of  shabby  Justifications,  Is  an  out- 
right and  outrageous  aggression.  It  Is  not  a 
fortuitous  deviation  from  good  manners  but 
a  manifest  component  of  the  dragon  seed. 

Today  we  can  merely  guess  its  continu- 
ation but  dread  Its  ultimate  objectives.  If 
the  Soviet  aggression  In  Afghanistan  Is 
merely  condemned  by  words  it  will,  against 
our  will,  become  the  norm  to  be  repeated  on 
future  suitable  occasions.  If  we  reprimand 
the  aggressor  but  at  the  same  time  allow 
him  to  bold  the  games  we  shall  confirm  our 
Impotence  In  bis  eyes.  .  .  . 

You  are  rightly  asking  who  we  are  and 
where  our  responsibility  lies  for  such  s  sig- 
nificant intemationaJ  act. 

We  live  in  Prague,  the  city  where  Mr.  Ba- 
brak  Karmal.  the  brand-new  Afghan  pre- 
mier and  general  secretary,  was  screened. 
bought  and  trained.  We  are  in  opposition  to 
our  Government,  but  we  are  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  people.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people  share  our  views.  The 
only  difference  between  them  and  us  Is  that 
we  do  not  conceal  our  views.  That  Is  why  we 
have  been  deprived  of  the  fundamental 
human  joys— to  do  the  kind  of  work  which 
would  give  us  more  than  just  our  livelihood. 
Our  children  are  branded  with  the  mark  of 
unreliability.  At  times  we  are  Interrogated, 
vilified  or  Imprisoned.  Many  consider  the 
price  we  pay  for  the  feeling  of  a  little  free- 
dom and  a  clear  conscience  exceairively 
high.  .  .  . 

As  long  as  International  developments 
proceed  under  the  cloak  of  d6tente,  as  long 
as  modem  western  technology  and  grain 
from  overseas  pours  into  the  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  our  position  is  likely  to  re- 
main unchanged.  The  moment  the  western 
states  say  "enough"  our  position  will  not  be 
enviable.  Instead  of  shadowing  us  they  will 
arrest  us,  Instead  of  arresting  us  they  will 
even  kill  us.  Tbe  same  goes  for  our  Polish 
and  Hungarian  friends  whose  regimes  today 
show  greater  rastnint.  Any  objection  that 
this  ik  Imponible  In  Europe  in  tbe  1980s  is  a 
cheap  and  onpty  illusloa. 
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So  It  Is  In  our  vital  Interest  to  continue 
and  intensify  cooperation  between  countries 
and  not  exacerbate  taitematiMial  relations. 
Moscow's  angry  reaction  would  be  felt  above 
all  within  the  orbit  <rf  its  power.  It  would 
not  affect  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Americans  or  the  Brttlsb  but  us.  And  yet  we 
mmintAin  that  the  democradcs  should  not 
send  their  athletes  to  the  summer  Olympic 
Oames  tai  Moscow. 

We  are  aware  of  tbe  feeltngB  of  qwrtsmen 
and  of  tbe  declarations  of  representatives  of 
tbe  international  Olymiiie  movement.  We 
would  be  happy  to  live  in  a  world  where 
sports  could  be  separated  from  politics.  But 
we  do  not  live  in  such  a  world.  Every  athlete 
from  the  eastern  block  countries  who  goes 
to  compete  at  tbe  games  is  a  professional  in 
tbe  full  sense  of  tbe  word.  He  is  a  state  in- 
vestment with  tbe  sole  objective  of  increas- 
ing tbe  International  prestige  of  bis  state.  A 
young  person  who  expresses  a  view  differ- 
ent from  state  doctrine  will  never  reach  tbe 
coitre  of  top  sports  perfoimance. 

In  tbe  Soviet  oonoept  tbe  Olympic  Games 
are  above  all  a  political  matter  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  of  gainlnc  bard  currency.  And 
wbat  is  more,  tbe  subjected  countries  of  tbe 
Soviet  block  have  to  contribute  a  set  sum  to 
cover  tbe  cost  of  tbe  games. 

In  our  view  the  Idea  of  separating  sports 
and  politics  Is  a  cnaA  misunderstanding.  If 
we  bring  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  next 
Olympics  may  be  held  anywhere,  in  South 
Africa  or  in  Vietnam. 

Prompt  moral  sanctions— the  most  moder- 
ate of  all  sanctions— have  a  great«-  value 
than  a  host  of  declarations.  They  will  pre- 
vent tbe  aggressor  from  donning  a  halo  of 
peace,  they  embody  tbe  hope  of  averting 
ctangerous  future  developments.  It  would  be 
better  to  change  the  city  of  tbe  Olympics 
even  at  the  last  moment  than  to  have  a  war 
In  tbe  year  of  tbe  Olympics.* 


ASIA  NEEDS  HELP.  NOT 
A-BOMBS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  HXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OT  RKPRESENTJITITES 

Thursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
Of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
many  have  called  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  PiJtistan.  The  administra- 
tion la  requesting  a  $400  million  aid 
package  for  the  next  2  years.  While  I 
feel  that  we  must  indicate  our  support 
to  Pakistan,  we  must  not  disregard  the 
law  of  the  land  which  does  not  allow 
aid  to  countries  which  have  refused  to 
eschew  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  believe  strongly  that  no 
military  aid  should  be  given  to  Paki- 
stan pending  their  acceptance  of  con- 
trols on  nuclear  proliferation.  An  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  22,  1980.  co- 
gently expresses  these  views: 

Asu  Needs  Hklf,  Not  A-Bombs 

Some  quick  aid  to  Pakistan  may  now  be, 
as  President  Carter  told  Congress  yesterday, 
the  "first  order  of  business."  But  the  under- 
standable desire  to  discourage  further  Sovi- 
et advance  in  Asia  runs  tbe  risk  of  solving 
one  credltability  problem  by  creating  an- 
other. 

Pakistan  has  oeen  denied  American  mili- 
tary and  econranie  aid  since  April  because  it 
refused  to  give  adequate  assurance  that  it 
was  not  developing  atomic  weapons.  Pre- 
venting the  spread  of  nuclear  arms  In  Asia  is 
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not  less  important  to  world  security  than 
containing  the  Soviet  Union.  Paldstan 
should  not  be  misled  about  the  depth  of  the 
American  commitment  to  nonproliferation. 
And  neither  should  India,  whose  tolerance 
for  aid  to  Pakistan  is  about  to  be  sought 
with  shipments  of  nuclear  fuel  for  its 
American-built  reactor.  Diluting  the  cam- 
paign against  proliferation  could  have  bitter 
consequences  in  Asia  and  other  places,  like 
South  Africa,  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

How  to  limit  the  damage?  Some  quick  re- 
assurance to  Paktetan  is  dcstrabie.  to  give  its 
Government  time  to  prove  that  It  can  make 
good  use  of  long-term  Western  aid  in  a  oom- 
mon  cause.  The  American  two-year  package 
of  $400  miUlon— to  which  other  Oooon  will 
add— seems  about  tbe  rigbt  aiae.  despite 
Resident  Zia's  rude  pubUc  diaeaotent.  His 
"peanuts"  are  liard-eamed  AmfCrican  taxes. 

But  this  aid  to  Pakistan  can  stm  be  re- 
garded as  a  nonproliferation  incentive— a 
one-time  commitment  to  reduce  the  insecu- 
rity that  led  Islamabad  to  think  of  building  a 
nuclear  bomb.  Congress  should  make  dear 
that  tbe  aid  win  not  be  repeated  or  exi>and- 
ed  unless  Pakistan  allows  intematlonal  in- 
spection of  all  Its  nuclear  facilities  or  other- 
wise satisfies  tbe  existing  law.  Tbe  law 
should  stand  through  this  one-time  exemp- 
tion. 

SImultaneouly,  tbe  United  States  can  in- 
tensify tbe  effort  to  impede  Pakistan's  fur- 
tive acquisition  of  electrical  and  other 
equipment  for  buHdins  a  uranium  oulcb- 
ment  plant  Export  restrictions  by  tbe  in- 
dustrial nations  have  already  slowed  con- 
struction. And  France  has  canceled  its 
direct  sale  of  a  Plutonium  reprocessing 
jglant. 

India's  concern,  meanwhile,  is  best  re- 
duced by  demonstrating  tbat  Pakistan  will 
be  getting  defensive  weapons  and  shlftlTtg 
tome  military  att«>tion  trom  its  frontier 
with  India  to  tbat  wltb  Afghanfajfan 

India's  so-called  "peaceful"  nuclear  explo- 
sion In  1974  was  tbe  first  ever  accomplished 
by  secretly  diverting  flsskmable  material 
'rom  a  civilian  program.  Tliat  violation  of 
pledges  stimulated  dangerous  appetites  in 
Pakistan  apA  elsewbere.  One  more  sbipaaent 
of  nuclear  fud  to  Indiap-of  tbe  two  request- 
ed—ndi^t  provide  time  for  tborodkb  discus- 
sion of  Asian  seoirlty  and  nooivollferation 
with  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  at  the  start  of 
her  second  period  in  office.  To  permit  even 
one  shipment.  Concreas  should  ask  her  to 
reaffirm  former  Prime  Minister  Desai'a 
commitment  to  work  only  on  peaceful  proj- 
ects and  to  stage  no  more  explosions. 

The  toughness  and  constancy  of  American 
diplomacy  cannot  be  demonstrated  with  one 
hand  while  being  undermined  wltb  the 
other.* 

THE  MAJOR  FOCUS  OF  THE  "EN- 
TERPRISE" SHOULD  BE  DE- 
FENSE   


HON.  RON  PAUL 


or 
IH  THE  HOUSB  OF  RSPBBSEIITATXVES 

TTiursdoy.  January  24, 19S0 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I've  long 
believed  that  the  true  role  of  tbe  mag- 
nificent Space  Shuttle  was  military. 
NASA's  beautiful  Enterprise  will  have 
civilian  scientific  uies  as  well,  but  its 
main  purpose  should  be  national  de- 
fense. 

Recently  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  said  the  same  thing,  and  I  would 
like  to  brbig  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 
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(From  the  Santa  Barbara  News  Press,  Dec. 
6. 1979] 

Stack  Shuttu  Pbogiaii  Puoutt  Sriits  to 
DmNss,  OKHnAL  Sats 
VANDDtBXio  AFB.— The  priority  of  the 
space  shuttle  program  has  now  shifted  to 
matters  of  national  defense,  according  to 
Oen.  Lew  Allen  Jr..  Air  Force  chief  of  staff. 

The  general  told  those  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Military  Operations 
Research  Society  here  this  weeic  that  ".  .  . 
whatever  else  the  shuttle  does  and  whatever 
other  purposes  it  will  have,  the  priority,  the 
emphasis  and  the  driving  momentum  now 
has  to  be. those  satellite  systems  which  are 
Important  to  national  security." 

He  declared  that  this  "is  a  change  from 
what  had  been  true  a  year  or  so  ago."  The 
general,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  Washington,  added: 

"It  is  a  change  which  is  apparent  and  ac- 
cepted now,  and  it's  a  change  which  will,  if 
there  are  additional  technical  difficulties  in 
the  shuttle  program,  become  more  and  more 
significant  consideration  as  we  go  on  down 
that  program." 

The  general  said  that  the  space  systems  of 
the  United  States  are  in  a  period  of  some 
transition  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  the  shuttle. 

The  shuttle  program,  be  said,  turns  out  to 
be  a  program  "whiCh  is  quite  critical  for 
concerns  of  national  defense  and  for  con- 
cerns of  the  verification  of  treaties." 

Oen.  Allen  said  for  that  reason  It  (the 
shuttle)  then  has  to  meet  a  schedule  since 
the  programs  provided  with  expendable 
launch  vehicles  are  becoming  with  each 
delay  of  shuttle  more  and  more  difficult  to 
assure. 

"The  confidence  in  the  shuttle  and  its  re- 
liability must  be  sufficiently  high  for  use  to 
place  what  is  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
security  of  the  nation  on  the  performance 
of  that  system."  he  said.  .  .  .« 
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It  is  also  good  to  recount  the  victories  and 
progress  made  during  the  past  year.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  eleven  occa- 
sions on  the  issue  of  public  funding  for 
abortions  and  have  voted  the  pro-life  posi- 
tion on  each  occasion.  We  have  fought  some 
hard  fights  and  have  made  progress.  We 
have  continued  to  demand  the  toughest  pos- 
sible anti-abortion  language  la  the  labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  even  when  it 
meant  holding  up  government  paychecks 
and  programs.  We  have  added  anti-abortion 
riders  to  an  increasing  number  of  bills.  In- 
cluding defense,  medicaid.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  education  bills.  And  we  are  at- 
tempting now  to  restrict  the  use  of  State 
medicaid  funds  for  abortion,  even  when  mis- 
guided Judges  rule  that  the  law  requires  the 
expenditure  of  those  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

But  our  progress  has  not  been  universal. 
Abortions  are  still  legal  in  every  State  in  the 
imion.  And  they  are  still  performed  in  every 
State  in  the  union.  We  continue  to  be  sty- 
mied in  our  efforts  to  Initiate  an  anti-abor- 
tion constitutional  amendment.  We  con- 
tinue to  have  court  cases  fly  In  the  face  of 
reason  and  congressional  intent  in  our  laws. 
We  continue  to  haVe  pro-abortion  forces 
fighting  on  every  appropriations  bill  and  on 
every  amendment. 

In  the  long  run.  I  haVe  no  doubt  that  we 
will  be  victorious.  As  I  told  you  last  year, 
our  ethical  heritage,  our  cultural  heritage! 
and  our  religious  heritage  all  argue  for  one 
single  conclusion— we  must  be  pro-life. 

Until  we  achieve  final  victory,  though,  we 
must  continue  to  provide  each  other  with 
support  and  encouragement.  Believe  me,  I 
certainly  hear  from  the  other  side  on  thto 
issue  every  time  I  cast  a  pro-life  vote.  I  need 
to  keep  hearing  from  you,  too,  when  these 
votes  occur. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
have  and  to  try  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
any  further  developments.  At  the  same 
time.  I  welcome  your  suggestions  on  how  we 
can  make  further  progress.^ 


January  2^,  1980 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON        Rehabiutation  op  the  blind 


or  pnifSTLTAinA 
n  THB  HOT7SI  Or  UFRXSKNTATTVES 

Thurtday.  January  24, 1980 
•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Blr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22.  50,000  American  citizens 
came  to  Washington  to  impress  upon 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  strong  commitment 
we  must  all  show  for  human  life.  I  was 
very  moved  by  the  partidpaUon  of 
Americans  from  every  segment  of  our 
society.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  human  life  is  a  paramoimt 
concern  among  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rbcord 
the  text  of  my  remarks  to  those  com- 
mitted individuals  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  25th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  would  also  like  to  thank 
those  concerned  citizens  for  their 
heartfelt  concent  It  is  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity which  convinces  me  that  the 
cause  for  which  we  work  will  be  a  vic- 
torious cause. 

My  remarks  follow: 

MAacHPORLm 

It  aeemi  difficult  to  beUeve  that  a  whole 
year  has  passed  since  we  met  hsre  last  year. 
Just  a  week  after  I  assumed  this  office.  It  Is 
good  to  look  around  and  see  many  f«inni>f 
faces  and  many  dedicated  faces, 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OPCAUPORinA 
□f  THX  HOUSE  or  RZFRISENTATIVIS 

Thunday.  January  24, 1980 
•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  constituent,  Irvin  8.  Oress  of  San 
Diego,  recently  wrote  regarding  the 
marvelous  care  which  he  received  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  West- 
em  Blind  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.  He  feels,  and  I  con- 
cur, that  Congress  should  be  aware  of 
the  type  of  service  performed  by  this 
center  and  of  the  need  to  fund  and  ex- 
pand the  availability  of  such  treat- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
share  with  my  House  colleagues  the 
following  paper  entitled  "Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Blind."  which  outlines 
Irvin  Gress'  experiences. 

RXHABILITATIOlf  OP  TBI  BuSS 

(By  Irvin  S.  Oress) 
Approximately  forty  years  ago  my  oph- 
thalmologist told  me  that  I  had  a  problem 
with  my  eyes  and  that  It  would  get  worse 
over  the  years.  He  diagnosed  It  as  mactilar 
degeneration  and  added  that  iU  cause  and 
cure  were  unknown.  He  also  said  that  the 
only  hope  was  that  science  might  come  up 
with  some  answers  before  the  degeneration 
was  complete.  This,  however,  did  not  hap- 


As  the  degeneration  progressed.  I  reacted 
to  different  approaches.  I  subscribed  to 
large  print  magazines  and  Journals  and  used 
various  magnifying  glasses.  I  used  every 
method  possible  in  reading  my  correspond- 
ence and  Journals  needed  in  my  work.  All 
this  was  of  little  help  and  when  the  final 
shock  came,  it  came  very  suddenly.  I  was 
presiding  at  an  annual  banquet,  and  when  I 
looked  at  the  seating  chart  of  the  speakers' 
table.  1  could  not  see  the  paper  in  my  hand. 
I  realized  that  I  was  blind.  The  shock  was 
terrific.  It  seemed  that  there  was  nothing 
left  that  I  could  do. 

At  that  time  I  was  in  th6  hands  of  another 
ophthalmologist.  He  said  that  the  left  eye 
could  not  be  helped,  but  there  was  a  slight 
chance  that  the  right  eye  could  be  helped 
by  laser  surgery.  As  a  drowning  man  would, 
I  grasped  at  any  straw,  the  result  was  nega- 
tive tmd  the  right  eye  was  now  worse  than 
the  left.  His  only  reaction  was,  "We  did  our 
best,  but  it  did  not  work.  I  would  like  to  see 
you  in  a  year."  I  felt  that  an  ophthalmol- 
ogist who  had  done  all  that  could  be  done 
should  not  drop  the  case  in  such  manner, 
but  should  counsel  with  the  patient  as  to 
the  rehabilitation  that  was  available  and 
helpful  in  meeting  aU  the  frustrations  and 
problems  that  he  would  encounter.  The 
frustrations  were  numerous  and  almost  in- 
surmountable. They  were  leading  to  anxi- 
eties and  anxieties  lead  to  tensions  while 
tensions  lead  to  more  serious  problems. 

It  was  only  by  accident  that  I  learned  the 
Veterans  Administration  had  a  program  of 
rehabilitation.  As  a  result,  I  made  inquiries 
of  the  local  Veterans  Administration.  I  was 
fortunate  in  that  I  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  social  worker  who  was  Interested  In  the 
case  and  advised  me  as  to  what  they  had  to 
offer  In  the  Western  Blind  RehabiliUtion 
Center  at  Palo  Alto,  California.  She  ob- 
tained all  the  Information  that  was  needed. 
She  arranged  for  tests  and  then  arranged 
for  my  admission  to  the  Blind  Center. 

When  I  entered  the  Center,  I  did  not 
Icnow  what  to  expect.  I  was  surprised  that 
their  quota  was  only  thirty  students  at  a 
time.  Later  I  felt  that  this  was  very  desir- 
able as  It  permitted  working  on  a  personal 
basis  with  each  student  I  was  also  surprised 
to  find  a  staff  such  as  the  one  at  the  Center. 
It  was  a  dedicated  staff,  and  each  one  was 
eager  for  the  development  of  the  student  to 
his  highest  potentials.  When  a  student' suc- 
ceeded the  staff  member  was  as  happy  as 
the  student.  There  were  also,  disappoint- 
ments—but the  Instructor  always  found 
some  means  to  get  around  them. 

I  had  never  worked  very  much  with  my 
hands  and  fingers  and  this  was  an  obstacle 
when  the  sense  of  touch  had  to  substitute 
for  the  sense  of  sight  In  the  different 
classes  this  sense  of  touch  became  very  im- 
portant One  frequently  heard  the  admoni- 
tion, "Braille  It  Braille  It."  In  other  words, 
use  your  touch  to  cover  what  you  lost  In  vi- 
sion. 

Their  teaching  Is  constantly  being  rein- 
forced, not  by  goodies  as  one  would  give  a 
rat  when  training  or  testing  In  a  learning 
experience,  but  more  by  personal  approval 
such  as  the  words  super,  perfect  great  and 
especially  the  show  of  Joy  at  one's  success. 
The  student  has  the  feeling  that  the  staff  is 
Interested  In  him  as  a  person.  This  personal 
Interest  Is  a  great  thing  In  the  rehabilitation 
program.  It  becomes  evident  that  members 
of  the  staff  do  not  think  of  their  work  as  a 
Job  but  as  a  way  of  helping  and  serving 
mankind. 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  Is  a  unit  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center.  It 
was  organized  in  a  very  simple  but  Intelli- 
gent manner.  The  school  is  headed  by  a 
chief  and  assistant  chief.  It  was  largely 
their  philosophy  which  made  the  program  a 
complete  success.  A  philosophy  of  love,  lov- 
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ing  people  and  loving  to  work  with  them.  As 
a  result  of  their  labors,  this  philosophy  has 
permeated  the  entire  staff. 

A  medical  doctor  is  in  charge  of  the 
health  needs  of  the  Blind  Center.  The 
school  for  the  rehabiliUtion  of  the  blind  is 
a  service  within  the  hospital  In  the  Veter- 
ans' Medical  Center.  The  doctor  is  very  effi- 
cient, professionally,  and  carried  the  woric 
beyond  that  required  with  a  personal  inter- 
est that  often  leads  to  a  counseling  situation 
which  may  be  as  helpful  to  the  individual  as 
the  medicine  prescribed.  As  various  physical 
defects  are  uncovered,  the  student  is  fur- 
ther tested  in  the  hospital  and  properly  at- 
tended. In  this  way.  the  student  Is  )x>th 
physically  and  mentally  cared  for  so  that 
his  self  esteem  is  built  up  and  he  Is  better 
able  to  cope  with  everyday  problems. 

I  might  digress  here  to  state  that  one  of 
the  most  common  effects  of  becoming  blind 
is  the  loss  of  the  personal  esteem  of  one's 
self.  Many  have  contemplated  suicide  when 
they  first  discovered  that  they  had  become 
blind  or  believed  themselves  to  be  useless  or 
a  "nobody"  In  the  eyes  of  their  friends.  One 
day  he  is  important  and  looked  up  to.  asked 
for  advice  and  assistance,  and  the  next  day 
he  is  a  "nobody"  ignored  by  friends  who  are 
often  embarrassed  and  do  not  know  how  to 
adjust  to  his  changed  condition.  This  feel- 
ing is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient 
has  been  unable  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments. I  found  this  to  be  true  In  all  of  the 
students.  This  need  to  feel  important  again 
is  most  pressing.  The  public's  difficulty  is 
largely  due  to  a  stereotyped  concept  of  a 
man  who  can  do  nothing  and  is  left  to  stand 
on  a  comer  with  a  tin  cup  seeking  alms. 
This  view  is  degrading  to  the  patient.  All  he 
needs  is  to  feel  that  he  is  accepted  as  be- 
fore—a normal  human  being  able  to  do  the 
things  that  he  had  done  before.  This  is  the 
progTEun  at  Palo  Alto. 

The  Blind  Center  attempts  to  have  the 
student  lead  a  normal  life.  Their  program 
provides  for  placing  the  student  in  positions 
that  will  involve  him  in  various  activities. 
The  student  may  be  taken  to  San  Francisco 
to  see  a  baseball  game,  go  on  a  picnic,  go  to 
rodeos  or  deep  sea  fishing.  He  u  -vy  even  be 
taught  to  play  golf  with  a  staff  member  as 
his  caddy.  If  the  student  makes  a  good  drive 
in  golf  or  if  his  putting  is  good,  then  his 
self-esteem  is  enhanced.  The  program  does 
not  attempt  to  make  the  student  an  effi- 
cient player  but  to  involve  him  with  olhers. 
Naturally,  he  does  not  see  much  in  baseball 
but  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  crowd,  senses 
the  atmosphere  and  listens  to  the  announc- 
er's play  by  play  comments. 

I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  a  great  need 
lor  educating  the  public.  For  example,  the 
public  is  frequently  Informed  of  the  need  to 
fight  cancer,  heart  and  lung  disease,  with 
drives  for  assistance.  But  one  rarely  hears 
about  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  low  vl- 
sioned.  It  seems  that  these  charities  al- 
though worthy  are  so  departmentalized 
that  there  is  no  place  for  blindness.  If  the 
public  were  educated  to  the  needs  of  all  phi- 
lanthropies, public  pressure  would  demand 
state  and  national  legislatures  provide  need- 
ed assistance. 

Another  need  is  to  remove  all  stigma  from 
blindness  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Perhaps 
the  words  low  vision  or  sightless  would  be 
better  than  "blind."  This  might  help  clear 
the  public's  view  of  bllnoness.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  understanding  rather  than  pity  and 
that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Veterans  and  non-veterans  who  have  low 
vision  or  no  vision  should  consult  with  their 
opthalmologist  and  Veterans  Administra- 
tion social  workers  about  services  availa- 
ble—what rehabilitation  schools  are  like  and 
what  they  can  do  for  each  individual. 

Let  me  go  into  the  program  at  the  Palo 
Alto  Rehabilitation  Center.  There  are  a 
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number  of  such  schools  and  I  believe  their 
programs  are  very  similar. 

Braille  is  a  basic  system  for  the  blind.  It  Is 
especially  helpful  for  the  younger  students. 
The  older  veterans  who  have  retired  from 
their  normal  work  are  less  Interested  but 
are  helped  by  learning  enough  to  Identify 
clothing,  etc 

In  communication,  touch  typing  is  espe- 
cially helpful.  Closed  circuit  TVs  are  used 
for  reading  and  writing.  Here  your  materials 
are  magnified  and  projected  on  a  screen. 
Typing  may  also  be  projected  and  errors 
corrected. 

Another  helpful  program  Is  In  «hop  or 
craft  work.  This  emphasizes  working  with 
the  hands  and  fingers,  so  necessary  for  the 
sightless.  Almost  any  type  of  craft  work  Is 
available. 

The  problem  of  mobility  and  safety  Is 
most  Important.  Here  the  student  leams  to 
travel  in  busy  areas  with  perfect  safety.  He 
is  taught  to  cross  busy  streets.  locate  shops 
and  business  offices.  This  permits  him  to 
travel  with  safety  by  foot  busses  and  air- 
planes. 

All  Instruction  is  on  an  individual  basis 
and  the  student  is  never  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  others. 

There  is  also  a  program  of  self-sufficiency 
in  the  home.  The  preparation  of  food, 
menus,  diets,  as  well  as  the  use  of  common 
equipment  is  studied. 

Another  part  of  the  program  at  the  Palo 
Alto  Center  stood  out  in  a  remarkable  way. 
Several  races,  nationalities,  religious,  educa- 
tional and  occupational  backgrounds  were 
represented.  In  spite  of  these  differences 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  group  which  was 
outstanding.  Each  member  rejoiced  at  the 
success  of  another.  Each  one  respected  the 
rights  of  others.  Differences  in  race,  nation- 
ality or  religion  meant  nothing.  It  was  a 
case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  If  any- 
one needed  help  there  was  always  someone 
nearby  who  responded. 

If  men  can  live  together  for  several 
months  in  this  manner  it  Is  hoped  that  they 
might  carry  this  ideal  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  back  to  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

The  students  also  meet  as  a  group  with 
their  own  officers.  Here  they  learn  to  solve 
problems  that  arise.  This  too  might  be  car- 
ried back  in  meetings  with  local  school 
boards,  city  councils,  zoning  committees, 
etc 

Another  program  under  the  supervision  of 
the  social  worker  was  to  bring  a  family 
member  (usually  the  wife)  to  the  center  for 
a  week.  The  family  member  meets  with  the 
members  of  the  staff  who  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  student  and  leams  the  nature 
of  the  work  he  has  been  doing.  She  Is  told 
how  she  can  help,  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  In  this  way  the  program  at  the  Cen- 
ter may  be  continued  In  the  home.  This  is 
paid  for  by  the  Veterans  Administration  be- 
cause it  Is  considered  a  vital  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  a  beautiful  chapel  on  the  Center 
grounds.  Chaplaiits  of  the  three  major 
faiths,  Hebrew,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
conduct  services  weekly  and  are  available 
for  coutisellng.  Attendance  is  not  required 
but  is  left  up  to  the  Individual  student. 

Another  worthy  program  in  the  nation  is 
the  Knights  Templar  Eye  Foundation 
which  cares  for  needy  children  and  adults. 
The  Foundation  spends  millions  for  surgery 
and  treatments  and  millions  for  research. 

The  Veterans  Administration  spends  mil- 
lions for  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  who 
have  low  vision  or  no  vision.  Thus  these  two 
organizations  complement  each  other  and 
both  need  public  support. 

I  am  stu-e  there  are  other  Institutions  in 
these  fields  that  should  be  made  known  to 
the  public.  It  is  my  hope  that  more  centers 
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of  this  sort  will  be  established  and  that 
more  support  for  scientific  research  will  be- 
come available.  It  merits  the  support  of  leg- 
islatures and  the  public  at  large. 

I  entered  the  Center  filled  with  frustra- 
tions and  searching  for  answers.  I  left  the 
Center  inspired  by  those  who  had  overcome 
their  frustrations  and  by  those  who  were 
dedicated  to  a  program  of  service.* 


BACK  OUR  DOLLAR  WITH  GOLD 


HON.  RON  PAUL 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFRESEHTATTVES 

TTiursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
New  Republic's  cover  story,  January 
19.  1980,  endorses  the  gold  standard, 
we  know  we  have  come  a  long  way  to- 
ward sound  money. 

We  will  never  stop  Inflation,  and  the 
decline  in  our  living  standards,  until  we 
back  our  dollar  with  gold.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  do  just  that. 

Gold  money  is  honest  money;  paper 
money  is  dishonest  money;  $700  gold  is 
sending  us  a  message.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues receive  it  in  time. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Caoss  OP  Pari 
(By  William  J.  Qnlrk) 

The  world  of  gold  is  not  one  for  two-dollar 
bettors.  Oedlt  Suisse  will  accept  less  than 
five  million  dollars  but  the  serious  investor 
should  have  at  least  this  much  to  start  The 
gold  bar  customarily  used  In  international 
transactions  weighs  400  oimces.  Oold  pro- 
duces no  return  except  for  Its  own  potential 
rise  In  value,  and  there  are  costs  connected 
with  holding  it.  Not  an  Investment  for  peo- 
ple worried  about  their  beating  bills. 

In  deep  vaulU  beneath  Wall  Street  and 
the  Bahnhof  Strasse  in  Zurich,  there  is 
room  after  room  filled  with  gold  bars.  Most 
of  the  world's  gold  is  held  under  the  tight- 
est security  in  a  few  great  vaults.  White- 
haired  guards,  like  old  family  retainers.  ih«- 
side  over  the  hushed  atmosphere.  And  prac- 
tically nothing  happens.  Up  on  the  surface, 
the  ownership  of  the  gold  is  transferred  by 
an  exchange  of  pieces  of  paper.  But  a  gold 
bar  is  seldom  moved.  If  a  bar  is  removed 
from  the  vault  It  loses  its  certification  of 
weight  and  purity,  and  a  new  assay  is  neces- 
sary before  it  can  be  readmitted. 

The  gold  market  Is  smart— and  large- 
money  betting  against  other  smart— and 
large— money.  The  seller  and  buyer  both 
have  an  educated  opinion,  based  on  the  best 
advice  money  can  buy.  about  why  now  is  a 
good  time  to  sell  or  buy.  Drastic  price 
changes  are  startling  in  such  a  market.  Yet 
gold  has  run  up  from  $103  In  August  1976  to 
$600  per  ounce  in  January  1980.  In  1979  the 
price  rose  from  $326  to  $500,  and  from  $400 
in  mid-November  to  over  $500  on  December 
31. 

Americans  are  particularly  ill-equipped  to 
understand  the  gold  game.  Between  1934 
and  1976,  any  U.S.  citizen  who  sat  down  to 
play  was  sent  directly  to  Jail.  This  discour- 
aged the  development  of  good  players.  Since 
1975,  when  it  became  legal  again  to  own 
gold,  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  basic 
trading,  though  lately  some  fancy  futures 
deals  have  surfaced. 

The  generations  raised  while  gold  was  D- 
legal  were  taught  firmly  in  Economics  I  that 
there  was  nothing  unique  about  gold— It  was 
a  soft  yellow  metal  admired  by  primitive 
peoples  for  Its  glitter.  Some  primitive  mone- 
tary systems  also  were  attracted  to  tt  In 
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nan.  gold's  appeal  wu  a  mixture  of  super- 
aUUoo  and  romantictim.  The  United  States, 
bowefcr.  had  moved  Into  a  higher  erotu- 
tkxiary  state.  This  was  why,  of  course,  we 
pot  In  Jafl  anyone  caught  with  a  fire-dollar 
gold  Indian-head  coin. 

Gold  became  an  enemy  of  the  people  in 
the  earty  days  of-the  New  DeaL  UntQ  then 
gold  had  been  law-abiding.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  principal  medlimi  of  finance:  there  were 
gold  coins,  gold  certificates,  and  gold 
clauses.  The  usual  mortgage  or  bond  called 
for  payment  In  gold  coin  of  the  "present 
standard  of  wel^t  and  fineness."  From 
1900  to  1933  a  one-dollar  gold  coin  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  25.8  grains  of  gold— .9  fine. 
In  practice,  of  course,  accounts  were  settled 
In  paper  money:  but  the  gold  cUuse.  by  fix- 
ing the  "present"  standard  and  the  meas- 
ure, assured  that  the  lender  wouldn't  be 
paid  back  in  money  that  was  devalued.  The 
Allies  Imposed  a  similar  clause  on  German 
money  obligations  In  the  VersaUles  Treaty. 
The  debtor.  In  a  gold  clause  world,  gained 
nothing  from  depreciating  the  currency. 
The  cost  of  taiterest  was  purely  that  of  hir- 
ing the  money.  A  lender  did  not  have  to 
charge  12  to  15  percent  "Interest"  to  cover 
the  risk  that  repayment  would  be  in  funny 
money.  A  loan.  In  short,  was  a  loan  rather 
than  a  currency  speculation  by  a  couple  of 
amateurs. 

A  gold  standard  is  an  arbitrary,  but  com- 
pletely effective,  method  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  currency  in  circulation.  To  pro- 
duce a  coin  the  government  had  to  have  35.8 
grains  of  gold.  To  produce  a  doDar  gold  cer- 
tificate the  government  had  to  be  ready  to 
redeem  a  certificate  with  2S.8  grains  of  gold. 
Because  aU  of  the  pieces  of  paper  weren't 
likely  toi>e  redeemed  at  the  same  time,  the 
government  had  some  leeway— but  not  that 
much.  Government  could  only  expand  the 
money  supply  by  getting  more  gold,  and  the 
world  supply  of  gold  is  practically  static.  On 
April  5,  1933,  by  executive  order.  President 
Roosevelt  ordered  all  persons  holdhig  gold 
coins,  bullion,  or  certificates  to  deliver  them 
by  May  1  to  n>eclfled  banks,  where  they 
would  be  exchanged  for  paper  money.  Gold 
had  to  go  underground.  What  law  gave  the 
president  authority  to  sefase  people's  money 
Uke  this?  A  good  question.  Roosevelt 
claimed  he  could  do  so  by  declaring  a  na- 
tional emergracy  under  the  1917  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act.  which  said  something 
about  foreign  currency  and  foreigners'  cur- 
rency. Unta  Roosevelt  acted,  it  had  oc- 
curred to  no  one  that  this  law  had  anything 
to  say  about  US  money  owned  by  US  citi- 
sens.  Nevertheless,  the  government  claims 
that  almost  all  of  the  privately  held  gold  in 
the  DS  was  dutifully  brought  in  for  the 
paper  swap. 

A  little  later  Congress  joined  in  and  de- 
clared that  gold  cUuaes  in  financial  dealings 
were  invalid  as  omtrary  to  public  poltey  and 
inconsistent  with  the  new  monetary  system. 
The  Supreme  Court  approved  everything. 
The  pieces  were  in  place  for  the  disasten  of 
the  Ute  1980s  and  1970s.  The  government 
had  seized  control  of  the  printing  plant^it 
held  the  power  to  Inflate  the  currexicy  with- 
out restraint  It  could  monetize  problems 
from  unemployment  to  old  age  security  to 
Vietnam  to  the  oQ  gouge. 

Gold  had  to  be  outlawed  because  paper 
currency  could  not  compete  with  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Gresham's  Law.  an  Inferior  currency 
will  drive  a  superior  one  out  of  circulation 
due  to  the  hoarding  of  the  latter.  The  law 
assumes,  though,  that  the  inferior  currency 
wHl  have  some  value,  not  that  it  would  be 
worth  nothing.  Paper  money  would  be  re- 
fused If  there  were  any  alternative. 

People  who  buy  gold  have  about  as  much 
trust  in  government  as  the  average  anar- 
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chlst.  Any  discretionary  power  will  be 
abused,  they  believe.  Any  coasUtutional  re- 
straint will  be  evaded.  The  government's 
own  ineptitude  probably  will  drive  it  out  of 
existence  sooner  or  later.  At  a  remarkable 
rate.  Americans  have  come  to  adopt  these 
views,  views  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  considered  the  cynical  voice  of 
tired  old  Europe. 

In  the  1970b  gold  got  out  from  under  gov- 
ernmental price  ooQtrals  and  criminal  sano 
tions.  From  1934  to  1971  the  US  government 
controlled  the  price  at  $38  per  ounce  by  re- 
deeming paper  dollars  presmted  by  foreign- 
ers at  that  rate.  The  $35  an  ounce  standing 
offer  limited  the  amount  of  dollars  in  circu- 
lation. If  we  printed  too  many,  their  value 
would  decline  in  relation  to  gold,  which 
thereby  represented  all  other  iHlces  In  a 
one-factor  consumer  price  index.  The  price 
of  gold  would  rise  to,  say,  $38  an  ounce.  Peo- 
ple would  run  to  the  Treasury  and  turn  in 
35  paper  dollars  for  an  ounce  of  gold.  The 
Federal  Reserve  then  had  to  bring  the  price 
down  by  reducing  the  number  of  dollars  it 
printed.  Gold  was  like  the  canary  miners 
used  as  a  warning  sigtULl. 

In  the  early  1960s,  de  Gaulle  carried  off 
quite  a  bit  of  our  gtAd  by  bringing  in  dollars 
to  trade,  ignoring  our  assurances  that  the 
dollar  was  good  as  gold.  In  Aogust  1971.  at 
the  Smithsonian.  PresideBt  Nixon  reneged 
on  our  promise:  the  US  government  would 
no  longer  redeem  paper  dollars  with  gold  at 
any  rate.  John  Connally  was  sent  aroimd 
the  world  to  tell  foreign  governments  what 
they  could  do  if  they  didn't  like  it.  Gold  was 
"demonetized."  as  the  administration  put  it. 
We  embarked  on  a  campaign  (odd  for  the 
world's  then  largest  holder  of  gold)  to  prove 
that  gold  was  Just  another  commodity.  To 
help  foster  this  illusion  gold  flows  are  offi- 
cially treated  in  trade  statistics  as  the  ex- 
port or  Import  of  goods.  A  nervous  Arab  de- 
cision to  move  $100  million  of- gold  from  a 
New  York  bank  to  a  Canadian  bank  has  the 
same  seemingly  beneficial  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  as  a  $100-mlllion  sale  of 
American  machines  to  a  Canadian  numufao- 
turer. 

In  effect,  our  government  did  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  1971  what  it  had  done  to  Its 
own  citizens  in  1934.  But  of  course  you 
coolcbit  put  the  rest  of  the  world  In  jail  for 
holding  gold.  So  instead  our  government 
tried  to  convince  the  world  that  gold  was 
triviaL  What  was  important  was  the  dollar, 
the  world's  reserve  currency,  which  we 
would  carefully  manage.  There  Is  a  terrible 
inconsistency  between  calling  somethii« 
trivial  and  putting  people  in  Jail  for  holding 
It.  In  1975  our  government  realized  this  and 
decriminalized  gold. 

FVom  1934  to  1968  the  price  of  gold  was 
fixed  by  the  US  government  at  $35  an 
ounce.  In  1968  the  system  weakened  and 
was  replaced  with  a  two-Uer  system:  we 
would  deal  with  other  governments  at  $35 
an  ounce  but  no  longer  would  we  sell  to  or 
buy  from  parties.  The  private  market  was 
free  to  set  its  own  price,  but  "leakage"  as- 
sxued  that  it  stayed  close  to  the  official 
price.  In  1971  Nixon  coQapaed  the  old  sys- 
tem and  gold  started  its  climb.  It  dropped 
sharply  in  1975  and  In  1978,  when  Jimmy 
Carter  became  president,  gold  was  $134.  The 
London  price  has  been  1972.  $84: 1973.  $112: 
1974,  $188:  1975.  $140:  1978.  $134:  I977..$184: 
1978.  $228: 1979,  $630:  and  1980,  over  $800. 

For  the  iMSt  50  years  the  price  of  gold  has 
been  dfectively  pegged  to  the  price  of  olL 
Once  ounce  of  gold  usually  will  buy  about 
15  barrels  of  oU.  The  worid's  oddest  form  of 
money  has  been  in  lock-step  with  its  most 
critical  resource.  In  1970,  when  gold  was  $35 
an  ounce,  a  barrel  of  olT  cost  about  $2.25.  In 
1971  the  dollar's  Integrity  was  thrown  away. 
After  flooding  the  world  with  our  paper 
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IOCS  President  Nixon  catanly  »iinn»TM^ 

that  they  were  ne  laager  rsilrfiahk  in  goU 

or  anythlnc  else.  In  197$  tli*  AralM  got  the 
message  and  used  the  Tom  Klppur  War  u 
an  excuse  to  quadruple  the  dollar  ^ioe  of 
OIL  OQ  was  priced  at  eight  dollars  a  barrel: 
goldtwent  to  $130  an  ounce.  By  this  ratio, 
gold  at  $500  would  reflect  oil  at  $33  a  barrel 
OQ  at  $40  a  barrel  would  mean  gold  at  $800. 
Gold's  relationship  to  sliver  for  30  years  has 
been  one  ounce  of  gold  to  32H  ouixxs  of  sil- 
ver. On  January  3  gold  hit  $833  but  sUver 
reached  $41:  by  the  traditional  ratio,  gold 
would  be  over  $1200. 

Americans  seem  to  be  the  slow  children  of 
international  finance.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  I  the  VenaHles  Treaty  required  vast 
reparation  payments  by  the  Germans  to  the 
French  and  British.  France  and  Britain 
owed  huge  war  debts  to  the  US.  The  trouble 
was  Germany  didnt  have  any  money.  So 
the  US  loaned  the  money  to  Germany, 
which  paid  France  and  Britain,  which  paid 
the  US.  This  string  of  Chinese  firecrackers 
went  off  in  our  hands  the  moment  we 
stopped  the  new  German  loans.  Since  the 
1973-74  Arab  oil  gouge.  American  bankers, 
led  by  Chase's  David  RockefeUer,  have  in- 
volved us  in  an  even  more  bizarre  scheme. 
The  poor  countries  of  the  world  could  not 
pay  the  quadrupled  oil  prices.  The  Arabs 
proposed  to  deposit  with  Chase  some  of 
their  oil  profits  if  Chase  would  lend  to  the 
poor  countries  which  would  use  the  money 
to  pay  the  Arabs  for  their  oO.  That  has  now 
been  done  to  the  tune  of  about  $50  billion. 
The  Arab  loans  to  the  American  banks  are 
short-term  deposits  while  the  American 
bank  loans  to  the  poor  countries  are  long- 
term  and  probably  non-ooUectible.  When 
Iran  asked  for  ita  deposiU  back  there  was  no 
money  and  no  way  to  get  any  money.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  "freese"  of  Iranian  assets  ob- 
scived  the  fact  that  there  are  ik>  assets  to 
"freeze":  they  have  all  been  loaned  out  to 
countries  like  Zaire  and  Peru  to  pay  for  oil 
The  banks  claimed  they  had  plenty  of 
money,  if  only  Carter  would  let  them  pay, 
but  suspicious  gold  investors  drove  the  price 
up  another  50  percent 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  to  doubt  West- 
em  leadership  and  currencies,  but  why  do 
people  turn  to  gold  as  an  alternative?  Why 
is  it  worth  anything?  Gold  Jewelry  is  pretty 
but  not  essential  Gold's  industilal  uses  are 
highly  limited.  Gold  Is  scarce,  is  practically 
indestructible,  and  glitters,  but  so  what? 
The  value  of  gold  is  not  intrinsic  but  based 
on  a  commonly  held  idea- or  convention.  The 
convention  Is  that  gold  Is  valuable.  Because 
of  the  convention.  It  will  buy  needed  goods 
and  services.  The  fact  that  there  Is  a  fixed 
supply  of  it  does  not  give  it  value,  but  does 
Insure  that  govenment  can't  overprint  it 
Gold  is  really  an  honest  dollar— a  consistent 
measiu^. 

The  supply  of  gold  is  practictOly  fixed. 
New  production  is  small.  Just  a  litUe  more 
than  constunption.  The  total  world  gold 
stock  is  X181  bilUon  ounces.  Of  this.  1.173 
billion  is  held  by  Western  govenunents:  784 
million  by  private  parties:  and  225  minion 
by  communist  countries,  particularly  Rus- 
sia. Annual  new  production  oomes  to  about 
60  million  ounces,  but  each  year  Jewelry  and 
industrial  uses  consume  about  40  million 
ounces.  South  Africa  produces  50  percent 
the  Russians  25  percent  with  the  rest  scat- 
tered. The  US  now  produces  only  two  per- 
cent 

One  good  question  is  who  owtu  the  pri- 
vately held  784  million  ounces.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  is  saying.  Swiss  bankers 
don't  get  to  be  Swiss  bankers  by  talking  too 
much.  The  London  gold  dealers  are  equally 
~uiMX>mmunicative.  The  volume  of  daily  trad- 
ing Is  also  a  secret  Five  firms  fix  the  price 
at  N.  H.  Rothschild  dc  Sons  each  morning 
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and  afternoon— only  this  "fixing"  price  is 
disclosed. 

Several  countries  have  t>egiui  producing 
gold  coins  to  tap  the  amateur  market.  The 
South  African  Krugerrand.  a  gold  piece  (not 
a  coin),  contains  one  ounce  of  gold,  permit- 
ting its  owner  to  follow  the  price  easily.  De- 
signed In  the  nUd- 19608  to  tap  the  historical 
uncle-niece  and  aunt-nephew  gold  piece 
market  the  Krugerrands  now  take  up  27 
percent  of  South  African  production.  They 
are  sold  to  dealers  at  three  percent  premium 
over  the  London  price  the  day  of  the  sale. 
At  $600  per  ounce,  however,  the  Krugerrand 
has  gone  past  aU  but  the  most  affluent  un- 
cles and  aunts.  South  Africa  is  trying  out 
quarter-ounce  and  half -ounce  pieces  to  keep 
business  up. 

The  Russians  also  are  trying  to  cash  in, 
taking  out  large  ads  in  the  New  York  Times. 
They  are  selling  a  quarter-ounce  gold  coin 
called  a  chevronet  The  ad  assures  us  that 
"Ihe  weight  and  fineness  are  backed  by  the 
Soviet  Union."  The  Russians  think  the  price 
is  right  to  convert  some  of  their  gold  stock 
into  dollars  which  can  be  converted  into  US 
computers.  Carter's  technology  transfer 
freese  will  confound  this  scheme. 

Ow  own  government  also  has  been  sellng 
gold  as  a  way  of  narrowing  the  federal  budg- 
et deficit  Since  May  of  1978  the  US  has 
suctioned  off  about  14.3  million  ounces  at 
monthly  sales.  The  gold  has  brought  in 
about  three  billion  dollars  of  what  Carter 
calls  revenues.  The  successful  bidders  are 
German  and  Swiss  banks,  which  are  happy 
to  take  the  stuff  off  our  hands.  Treasury  of- 
ficer Lilse  Wldman  explains  that  the  point 
of  the  auctions,  "simply  put"  Is  to  reduce 
our  trade  deficiU  and  "reduce  gold's  role  In 
monetary  affairs."  Simply  put,  if  we  still 
liad  the  gold  the  Treasury  sold  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half  for  three  bilUon  dollars, 
it  would  be  worth  over  seven  billion  dollars. 
In  1960  the  US  owned  508  million  ounces:  In 
July  1979  we  owned  267  million  ounces. 
Thus  we  have  adandon'ed  almost  half  our 
gold  stock,  most  of  it  at  $35  an  ounce.  It 
would  bring  about  $120  billion  at  current 
prices. 

The  clearest  message  of  $600-an-ounce 
gold  1b  that  the  smart  money  views  the  dol- 
lar as  terminal.  For  15  years  we  have  spread 
our  lOUs  over  the  world.  There  are  more 
doUars  outside  the  US  than  there  are  Inside. 
The  dollar's  role  as  the  basic  international 
currency— 75  percent  of  business  U  conduct- 
ed in  dollars— has  permitted  us  to  push  our 
trade  and  budget  deficits  onto  the  rest  of 
the  world.  One  reason  for  the  gold  rise  is 
that  doUar. flight  doesn't  have  that  many 
places  to  go. 

In  a  gold  standard  worid,  problems  like 
thto  cannot  be  deferred.  If  we  had  a  $100 
dencit  in  our  trade  with  the  Japanese,  we 
would  have  to  ship  $100  worth  of  gold  to 
them.  Our  money  supply  would  be  reduced. 
causing  deflation.  The  Japanese  money  sup- 
ply would  be  increased,  causing  Inflation. 
Ihe  deflation  would  make  our  goods  com- 
PeUtlvely  attractive,  which  would  bring 
trade  back  into  balance. 

Without  the  automatic  check  of  a  gold 
standard  the  Nixon  and  Carter  administra- 
tions were  able,  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
to  turn  the  once  awesome  dollar  into  Mo- 
jwpoly  money.  Keynes  wrote  in  1919  that 
there  is  no  "subtier"  or  "surer  means  of 
overturning  the  existing  basis  of  society 
than  to  debauch  the  currency."  The  "proc- 
M8  engages  all  the  hidden  forces  of  econom- 
ic Uw  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and  does  it 
m  a  manner  which  not  one  man  in  a  million 
is  able  to  diagnose."* 
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PLEA  FOR  CHRYSLER 

HON.  ELWOOD  H.  HILLIS 

OPIimiAHA 
I»  THB  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirrATTVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 
•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  written  to  Secretary  William 
Miller  urging  him  to  take  action  to 
prevent  the  Mitsubishi  Corp.  from 
forcing  Japanese  banks  to  withhold 
credit  from  the  Chrysler  Corp.  Since 
the  Congress  has  passed  legislation  to 
authorize  Federal  loan  guarantees  to 
Chrysler,  I  feel  this  issue  is  of  extreme 
Importance  to  every  Member.  I  am 
therefore  inserting  a  copy  of  my  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  contact  the  Secretary  and 
express  their  support  for  action  to  pre- 
vent Mitsubishi  from  forcmg  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  into  bankruptcy, 

CORGRKSS  or  THl  UlCTTED  STATES, 

HOCSX  or  RXPRKSEHTATTVES, 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  January  24,  1980. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Miller. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
WashiTiffton,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  Secrxtart:  Recent  news  stories 
concerning  Chrysler's  problems  with  the 
BCitsubishi  Corporation  are  very  disturbing. 
It  appears  that  the  Japanese  company,  with 
the  full  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  its 
government  is  intent  upon  forcing  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  into  bankruptcy  in 
order  to  improve  its  penetration  into  the 
UJ3.  market. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  caimot  sit  idle 
while  unfair  and  unethical  foreign  competi- 
tion forces  an  American  company  into  bank- 
ruptcy. I  am  sure  that  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  you  share  the  same  feeling  of  out- 
rage at  the  shenanigans  being  perpetrated 
by  Mitsubishi. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Bfltsublshi  is 
pressuring  Japanese  banks  to  not  flnance 
shipments  of  cars  destined  for  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket This  refusal  could  create  a  serious  cash 
araln  for  Chrysler.  It  is  Mitsubishi's  hope, 
should  this  effort  prove  successful,  to  In- 
crease its  penetration  into  the  U.S.  market 
weU  above  what  it  could  otherwise  seU  to 
Chrysler.  Such  an  action  would  obviously 
reduce  the  sales  of  aU  U.S.  auto  manufac- 
turers at  a  time  when  domestic  auto  sales 
are  already  well  below  last  year's  level. 

There  has  been  recent  speculation  in  the 
news  media  that  Chrysler  will  seek  further 
financial  assistance  due  to  Mitsubishi's  ac- 
tions. However.  I  have  discussed  this  entire 
situation  with  CJhrysler  executives  and  can 
assure  you  that  that  is  not  their  intention— 
nor  should  it  be. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Administration 
to  react  to  this  situation  to  prevent  Mitsubi- 
shi from  ^'vg  successful.  Chrysler  does  not 
need  fun'icr  financial  assistance.  Chrysler 
needs  to  be  protected  against  unfair  foreign 
competition  and  opportunistic  and  unwar- 
ranted tf forts  by  the  Japanese  to  ensure 
Chrysler  s  downfall. 

Action  on  your  part  to  prevent  Mitsubi- 
shi's take  over  of  Chrysler's  share  of  the 
U.S.  auto  market  may  be  necessary.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  concur  and  urge  that 
you  call  on  the  Japanese  banlu  to  maintain 
their  letter  of  credit  to  Chrysler  to  finance 
shipments  of  Mitsubishi  vehicles. 
With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 
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MOTHER  TERESA,  A  LIVINO 
SAINT 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  PEmrSTLVAKIA 
ni  THE  HO0SE  or  REPRESERTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta  has  touched  the 
conscience  of  millions  of  people 
aroimd  the  world 

This  humble,  69year-old  Roman 
Catholic  nun  had  dedicated  her  life  to 
serving  the  unfortunate,  the  last  33 
years  in  tending  the  poor  and  the  sick 
in  sprawling  slums  in  some  20  nations. 

We  should  never  forget  her  simple, 
poignant  remarks  in  accepting  the 
1979  Nobel  Peace  Prize: 

Our  poor  people  are  great  people,  a  very 
lovable  people.  They  don't  need  our  pity 
and  sympathy.  They  need  our  understand- 
ing love  and  they  need  our  respect. 


Elwood  H.  Hnxis. 
Member  of  Congress.^ 


Everyone  she  comes  into  contact 
with,  be  they  heads  of  state,  the  man 
in  the  street,  or  a  young  child  dying  of 
starvation,  becomes  a  richer  human 
being.  Unfortunately,  too  few  people 
in  the  world  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  her. 

The  Lehigh  VaUey  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  represent,  will  long  remember 
this  frail  woman,  her  long  years  of 
service  etched  deeply  into  the  lines  of 
her  face. 

Three  years  ago.  more  than  2.000  sis- 
ters, priests,  schoolchildren,  teachers, 
and  parishioners  of  the  Diocese  of  Al- 
lentown  greeted  Mother  Teresa  during 
a  special  eucharistic  hour  at  St. 
Thomas  More  Church  in  Allentown. 

Dressed  In  a  coarse  blue  and  white 
sari,  sandals  and  a  mended,  washed- 
out  gray  sweater,  she  had  come  to  Al- 
lentown at  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Joseph  McShea  to  extend  her  thanks 
for  proceeds  she  received  from  Oi>er- 
ation  Rice  Bowl,  an  ecumenical  sacrif  1- 
clal-meal  program  inaugurated  by  the 
city's  clergy  to  help  feed  the  Third 
World's  needy. 

"I  thank  you  In  the  name  of  thou- 
sands—for the  gift  of  love  that  you  so 
generously  give.  Jesiis  loved  you  and 
me.  He  became  one  of  us  In  all  things 
except  sin,"  she  told  her  audience. 

On  the  altar.  Mother  Teresa  ex- 
plained how  she  relies  on  the  generos- 
ity of  fellow  Christians  In  the  world  to 
help  feed  about  10.000  needy  families 
In  Calcutta  alone.  Her  mission  there 
cooks  food  for  7,000  ambulatory  per- 
sons each  day. 

Msgr.  Robert  J.  Coll,  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas  More  Chim:h.  had  personally 
visited  her  on  a  hunger  factfinding 
mission  In  the  Third  World  and  was 
overwhelmed  by  her  compassion  for 
her  fellow  man. 

"The  unwanted  and  homeless  hun- 
ger for  love."  Mother  Teresa  pointed 
out  at  the  St  Thomas  More  service. 

She  emphasized  that  she  will  never 
forget  a  dying  man  taken  Into  one  of 
her  centers  In  Calcutta.  "I  live  like  an 
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animal  In  the  street."  she  quoted  him 
as  saying,  "but  I  am  going  to  die  like 
an  angeL" 

Mr.  Speakec.  this  living  saint  has 
provided  us  with  m  message  which  we 
should  never  forget.* 


SHCHARANSKT  AND  SAKHAROV 
FREEDOM  NOW 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OPIRWTOKK 

nr  THX  HODSS  or  BEPSzsnrr  attves 

Thunday.  January  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  enter 
a  new  decade.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  we  have  seen  evidence  of 
progress  In  our  vigilant,  ceaseless  ef- 
forts to  assist  Soviet  dissidents  in 
flghting  and  publicizing  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  human  rights. 

Unfortunately,  two  of  the  most  Im- 
portant voices  of  freedom  In  th^  Sovi 
et  Union  have  been  silenced,  possibly 
forever. 

The  recent  exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  his  wife  occurred  on  the  heels  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  ignomin- 
ious infringements  of  human  dignity 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  a  few  dajrs  ago.  Anatoly  Sichar- 
ansky  turned  32  years  old.  His  birth- 
day was  anything  but  happy,  as  he 
spent  it  alone,  in  a  cold.  dank,  un- 
healthy prison  far  away  from  his  be- 
loved wife  and  family.  His  only  cele- 
bration was  to  feel  lucky  to  be  alive. 

I  know  both  Mr.  Shcharansky  and 
li^.  Sakharov.  Mr.  Shcharansky  Is  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  courage,  who 
was  convicted  in  a  totally  unfair  and 
unjust  manner  for  doing  nothing  more 
than  speaking  freely  about  the  atroc- 
ities and  repression  against  his  people 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  Free 
speech  is  a  privilege  that  Americans 
have  defended,  both  literally  and  figu- 
ratively, to  the  death.  Mr.  Shchar 
anaky  may  have  brought  on  an  un- 
timely end  to  his  life  by  speaking  his 
mtaid. 

When  I  last  saw  him  Inside  the  Sovi- 
et Union  nearly  2  years  ago,  he  was 
speaking  about  his  eventual  settle- 
ment in  Israel.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of 
his  trial  he  qx>ke  of  "next  year  In  Je- 
rusalem" and  being  with  his  valiant 
wife,  AvitaL  It  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Shcharansky  will  enter 
Israel  in  the  near  future. 

In  1975,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
spending  an  evening  with  Mr.  and 
Btrs.  Sakharov.  I  remembered  my  im- 
pression at  the  time  that  this  man's 
talk  about  democracy  and  its  institu- 
tions was  similar  to  what  one  might 
expect  from  a  member  of  the  political 
science  department  at  an  American 
university,  such  was  his  grasp  and  his 
conviction.  This  man  is  warm,  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  articulate,  and  of 
course,  gallant.  His  exile  is  the  silence 
of  a  crucial  voice  for  even  a  partial 
speaking  up  of  the  Soviet  system. 

The  exile  of  Mr.  Shcharansky  and 
Mr.  Sakharov  Is  a  personal  tragedy.  I 
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Will  not  be  satisfied,  nor  will  Congress 
or  the  American  people  be  satisfied, 
until  these  men  are  set  free.  We  would 
be  doing  a  great  disservice  to  these 
men,  who  I  have  the  honor  to  call  my 
friends,  were  we  to  relax  for  one  in- 
stant our  continuing  attempts  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  both 
to  live  a  life  aw«y  from  persecution 
and  repression.* 


GEORGE  MEANT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  work- 
ers in  this  country  think  that  the  deck 
Is  usually  stacked  against  them:  in  the 
marketplace,  in  the  Government,  in 
their  emplojTnent. 

George  Meany  gave  all  his  energies 
for  all  of  his  life  to  assure  that  the 
workers  of  this  country  were  organized 
effectively  to  defend  their  own  inter- 
ests. 

Other  groups  have  also  benefited 
from  George  Meany's  tenacity  and 
conscience. 

Most  civil  rights  legislation  in  this 
generation  could  not  have  passed  with- 
out his  support. 

The  poor  and  disadvantaged  have 
often  found  the  voice  of  labor  weigh- 
ing in  on  their  side  of  issues  being  de- 
bated in  this  House. 

Tou  did  not  always  have  to  agree 
with  George  Meany  to  admire  his 
courage,  his  sense  of  honor,  his  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  workers  voice,  and 
his  fierce  love  of  country. 

The  world  is  a  better  place  because 
he  passed  our  way.* 


THE  COST  OP  A  DRAPT  REVIVAL 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

Or  TEXAS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

ITiunday.  January  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Barry 
Lynn,  national  chairman  of  CARD— 
the  Committee  Against  Registration 
and  the  Draft— had  an  article  in  the 
January  1980  issue  of  Moneysworth 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  co^ 
leagues'  attention.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  subject  will  be  coming  up 
again  all  too  soon,  despite-  the  fact 
that  the  draft  is  wrong  militarily,  con- 
stitutionally, morally,  econemically 
practically,  and  politically. 

[Prom  Moneysworth,  January  1080) 
RivivAL  or  THB  Dkar  Next  Yeah  Wouu> 

Cost  American  Citizens  Too  Much 
(By  Barry  Lynn) 

Early  this  year  the  Congress  wiU  eonsldei 
a  proposal  which— If  passed— will  usher  In 
new  waves  of  protest  by  young  Americans. 
Ultimately,  it  should  cause  sizable  protest 
from  American  taxpayers,  too.  becsnae  It 
will  guarantee  continuation  of  present  mill- 
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tary  mismanagement  and  revtre  a  massiw 
f^eral  bureaucracy  which  has  been  in 
mothballs.  The  proposal:  bring  back  the 
military  draft. 

America  needs  a  strong  defense.  However, 
at  present,  we  have  over  3  million  [>ersons 
on  active  duty,  roughly  800,000  more  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  and  National  Ouard,  and 
over  300,*00  "Ready  Reservtsts"  who  would 
supply  early  battlefield  casualty  replaee- 
ments.  We  still  spend  over  $7  million  for  bu- 
reaucratic expenses  each  year  to  iMtnt«in 
the  Selective  Service  System,  even  thougb. 
dralt  registration  ended  In  197&.  The  Sys- 
tem Is  capable  of  providing  Inductees  75 
days  after  an  emergency,  early  enough  for. 
the  Defense  Department's  needs  In  all  cases 
except  their  worst-case  "one-and-a-hidf 
war"  scenario.  In  which  we  are  fighting  the 
Soviets  with  conventional  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope and  In,  say,  Korea  at  the  same  time. 

However,  Sen  Sam  Nunn,  D-Oa.,  wants 
more  dollars  for  Selective  Service  so  It  can 
deliver  draftees  In  under  30  days  and  get 
650.000  within  six  months,  which  he  clatina 
Is  necessary  In  the  "worst  case."  Many  mili- 
tary analysts  find  this  "worst  case"  plan- 
ning very  dubious,  both  because  of  the  slim 
likelihood  of  conventional  war  in  Europe 
and  because  of  highly  questlooaUe  assump- 
tions Sen.  Nunn  and  others  make  when  th^ 
claim  a  need  for  650,000  draftees  in  six 
months.  For  example.  Selective  Service  has 
admitted  that  the  650,000  figure  assumes  no 
volunteers  for  what  amounts  to  "World  War 
UH4."  That  contradicts  every  trend  where 
national  security  Is  genuinely  threatened.  A 
volunteer  rate  like  that  after  Pearl  Harbor 
with  today's  population  would  puD  in  nearly 
500,000  men— more  than  the  current  mili- 
tary training  capacity. 

COSTS  STA0GEBI9O 

How  much  will  Selective  Service  cost  U 
Sen.  Nunn  gets  his  way?  Up-front  costs  each 
year  alone  are  staggering:  $10  million  Just  to 
register  men:  )12  million  to  do  aptitude  test- 
Inr.  $8  million  to  classify  everyone;  $30  mil- 
lion for  physical  exams  for  Just  15  percent 
of  those  turning  18  each  year.  Slnce>  most 
Constitutional  scholars  believe  that-with 
or  without  ERA— any  new  Selective  Service 
revival  will  have  to  include  women  (and 
thus  double  costs),  the  grand  total  before 
we  even  induct  one  person  comes  to  |1M 
million  efch  year. 

Sen.  Nuno  and  his  cohorts  are  the  flrst  to 
admit  registration  alone  wUl  not  solve  any 
alleged  problems  with  the  volunteer  force, 
and  the  United  States  will  have  to  go  back 
to  the  draft.  Although  there  are  some  com- 
plaints about  the  "quality"  of  our  active 
duty  forces— and  minor  recruiting  shortages 
which  get  more  media  attention  than  they 
deserve— few  people  want  to  draft  people 
into  active  duty.  A  random  draft  would  pro- 
vide a  few  more  Ph.D.'s  for  the  Army,  but 
would  also  provide  more  marginally  quali- 
fied people,  redwing  the  service*'  overall 
quality. 

The  real  placement  for  draftees  would  be 
the  Reserves.  Many  Congressional  big 
spenders  would  like  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
by  100.000  and  the  Ready  Reserve  by  a 
whopping  700,000.  Getting  50.000  Selected 
Reservists  costs  $275  million  more  than 
prcKnt  costs.  Pulling  In  Just  100,000  Ready 
ReaervisU  tat  the  next  seven  years  rakes  off 
$5017  million  per  year.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
place  to  deploy  such  vast  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel. 

One  thing  more  Reservists  would  do  is 
guarantee  that  present  Reserve  force  mis- 
management continues.  For  years  watchdog 
agencies  like  the  General  Accounting  Office 
have  called  for  the  elimination  of  large 
numbers  of  units  which  contribute  nothing 
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to  real  sectirity.  How  essential  .are  military 
historians,  officials  to  form  military  govern- 
ments iDoocupied  war  abnes,  dog  handlers, 
and  puldK  information  officers  in  the  post- 
nuclear  age?  Not  very,  but  it  was  Just  last 
year  that  the  House  insisted  that  by  this 
year  (why  hurry  things?)  S4S  Army  Reserve 
and  Ouard  units  should  be  cut.  Personnel 
could  then  be  transferred  into  units  which 
have  some  serious  military  purpose.  When 
the  Reserves  are  leaner,  waste  and  misman- 
agement eventually  come  to  light  With  un- 
limited supplies  of  drafted  manpower,  there 
would  be  no  Incentives  for  careful  manage- 
ment. Even  a  military  historian  gets  $424 
worth  of  clothing  and  $445  worth  of  ammu- 
nition to  fool  with. 

One  way  a  draft  could  save  money  Is  if  we 
didn't  Increase  present  force  levels,  but  cut 
pay  for  the  lowest-ranldng  enlisted  persons. 
A  proposal  by  Reps.  Paul  McOoskey.  R- 
CaL,  and  Robin  Beard.  R-Tenn..  seeks  to  re- 
duce pay  by  66  percent,  to  $192  per  mmitb 
(that's  4  percent  of  a  omgreaaman's  salary). 
But  this  is  a  phony  way  to  save,  because  it  is 
effective  a  very  high  "tax"  on  the  yotmg 
people  who  happen  to  get  drafted,  and  con- 
tradicts our  basic  sense  that  people  should 
be  paid  well  for  potentially  hazardous  work 
which  Just  might  save  our  lives. 

The  draft  has  existed  for  only  30  years  of 
a  204-year  history.  In  general  it  has  been 
viewed  as  an  affront  to  the  very  freedoms 
we  cherish  as  a  nation.  Many  other  coun- 
tries th^nk  nothing  of  forcing  young  people 
to  serve  the  whims  of  the  state.  The  United 
States  was  founded  on  a  very  different 
Uea— that  the  state  exists  to  serve  individ- 
uals, who  have  inalienable  human  rights. 

GBOWUIO  opposmoH 

Due  to  the  growing  opposition  to  the  draft 
from  all  political  directions,  the  1980  con- 
gressional move  is  likely  to  be  "merely"  to 
register  all,18  to  26  year  olds,  with  corollary 
duties  imposed  to  inform  the  federal  gov- 
ernment every  time  they  move,  marry,  or 
change  jobs.  Government  estimates  Indicate 
that  as  many  as  100,000  people  would  fail  to 
register  each  year,  necessitating  vast  quanti- 
ties of  law  enforcement  time  being  diverted 
from  catdilnc  murderers  and  arsonists  to 
finding  our  kids  when  they  forget  to  report 
a  change  of  address  and  threatening  them 
with  five  years  in  prison. 

Toung  people  are  patriotic  but  they  an 
not  foolish.  If  national  interests  were  truly 
threatened,  they  would  voluntarily  come 
forward  Uke  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
But  if  the  government  is  trying  to  poke  its 
military  presence  into  the  four  comers  of 
the  globe,  or  self-servingly  trying  to  Justify 
huge  defense  expenditures,  our  sons  and 
daughters  would  l>e  wise  to  say:  "Hell  no."* 
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lutkm  204.  to  extend  MFN  trade  status 
to  the  products  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BIU  NELSON 

or  rLORisA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  t« 
illness,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
when  the  House  voted  earlier  today  on 
roUcall  No.  5  and  roUcaU  No.  7.  If  I 
had  been  present  1  would  have  voted 
"yes"  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249,  urging  the  transfer  or  .cancella- 
tion of  the  Moscow  Olympic  games, 
and  "yes"  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 


BARNES  OPPOSES  RELAXA'HON 
OF  AIRCRAFT  NOISE  STAND- 
ARDS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAaTLANV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thunday.  January  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2440, 
legislation  to  ease  Federal  aircraft 
noise  abatement  standards.  The 
Eighth  Congressional  Distrl(^  of 
Maryland,  which  I  represent,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise— and  a  good 
example  of  why  this  conference  report 
deserves  to  be  defeated. 

My  (X)nstituent8  who  reside  along 
the  Potomac  River,  directly  beneath 
the  flight  patterns  of  planes  from  Na- 
tional Airport,  have  Uved  for  years 
with  this. Increasingly  disturbing  envi- 
ronmental blight.  The  anger  and  frus- 
tration that  these  people  feel  runs 
very  deep,  and  I  encourage  any  Mem- 
ber who  wonders  whether  aircraft 
noise  is  indeed  a  severe  problem  to 
talk  to  someone  whose  home  is  in  the 
flight  path  of  a  major  airport 

One  such  person  is  Frank  Sordyl.  of 
Cabin  John.  M(L  Like  many  others,  he 
has  fought  through  citizen  actfoD  to 
make  his  community  a  quieter  one. 
and  he  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Naticmal  Alliance  for  Quiter 
Communities.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me, 
Mr.  Sordyl  pointed  out— as  many  oth- 
ers have  during  this  debate— that  the 
aircraft  noise  issue  is  not  one  of  mere 
convenience  or  amenity,  but  instead 
one  involving  human  h^th  issues  of 
a  serious  and  growing  magnitude. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  gentleman 
and  the  millions  of  others  around  the 
country  who  live  near  airports,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  confer- 
ence report.  Let's  get  on  with  the  jcib 
of  cutting  back  aircraft  noise.9 


THE  BEST  IS  TET  TO  BE 


HON.  PHIL  GRAMM 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  dire  predictions  being  made  about 
the  prospects  of  our  Nation  and  its 
people  during  the  1980's.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  very 
optimistic  views  of  one  of  my  most 
outstanding  constituents.  Don  Wood- 
ard  of  Port  Worth.  Tex. 

I  share  Den's  optimism  about  the 
American  people.  Whatever  doubts  I 
may  have  about  government,  I  am  <^ 
timlstlc  about  the  ability  of  Americans 
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to  put  their  marvelous  talents  to  work 
and  solve  the  problems  conftontlng 
our  Nation. 

Don's  words  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram  of  December  28, 
1979,  as  part  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Views  of  the  1980s"  at  this  point: 
Remakks  or  Don  Woobaso 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast 
So  wrote  Alexander  Pope  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Robert  Browning  wrote:  "God's  in  His 
heaven.  All's  right  with  the  wortd!  The  best 
is  yet  to  be."  I  beUeve  that  The  1980b  wIU 
5ee  inventions  that  will  boggle  the  nttaid. 

Scientists  and  engineers  will  solve  the  en- 
ergy problem.  Economists  wUl  get  a  hold  on 
runaway  Inflation.  Statesmen  and  diplomats 
and  men  of  good  wUl  everywhere  will  bring 
fresh  meaning  to  Isaiah's  command:  "Come 
now.  let  us  reason  together." 

To  be  sure,  the  decade  which  is  dosing 
prodiioed  a  bumper  crop  of  proldems  and 
troublM.  But  we  should  ecmsider  them  a 
chaUenge .  .  .  like  a  Jigsaw  or  crossword  pus- 
zle.  Like  General  Eisenhower  said  when  the 
Germans  bad  surrounded  the  Americans  at 
Bastogne  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge: 
"The  present  situation  Is  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  opportunity  for  us  and  not  of  disas- 
ter. There  wHl  be  only  cheerful  faces  at  this 
conference  table." 

On  January  20, 1961, 1  stood  on  the  snow- 
covered  steps  of  the  UB.  Capitol  with  Sena- 
tor William  A.  Blakley  and  beard  John  Ken- 
nedy proclaim:  "I  do  not  shrink  from  prob- 
lems! I  welcome  them!  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with  any 
other  people  or  with  any  other  generaUaa." 

That's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  a  President 
talk! 

One  Sunday  tai  Marble  CoDeglate  Church 
in  New  T(Hk  City  I  hear  Dr.  Nonnan  Vin- 
cent Peale  preach  a  memorable  sermon.  He 
quoted  the  old  Negro  spiritual:  "Nobody 
knows  the  troubles  Tve  seen."  But  he  point- 
ed out  that  the  song  ended  with  the  trium- 
phant shout:  "Glory  Hallelujah!" 

Adversity  is  the  name  of  the  game.  A  dia- 
mond In  nature  is  not  the  beauUf  ul  shim- 
mering flame  of  fire  which  bedecks  a  UUlon 
hands  and  nedu  the  world  over.  It  gets  that 
fiery  beauty  through  adversity.  It  has  to  be 
cut  and  rubbed  and  polished.  The  gold  that 
the  diamonds  and  rubies  and  emeralds  are 
set  in  had  to  be  refined.  It  had  to  go 
through  the  fire. 

Recall  the  vignette  of  George  Washington 
on  his  knees  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge. 
After  the  tribulattons  at  Valley  Forge  came 
victory  over  Lord  Comwallis  at  Torlrtown 
and  the  American  Republic  was  boml 

On  Marcb  6,  1836.  Mexican  troops  under 
General  Santa  Ana  stcmned  the  Alama  AU 
Texas  troops  died.  The  dregs  of  defeat  Six 
weeks  later  at  San  Jacinto.  Sam  Houston, 
although  vastly  outnimibered.  smashed 
Santa  Ana  and  the  Republic  of  Texas  was 
boml  An  incredible  turnabout! 

If  winter  comea.  can  spring  be  far  behind? 
In  1940  Britain  stood  alone  against  the 
might  of  the  Nasi  war  machine.  Bleak  as 
things  were,  a  popular  song  in  England  pro- 
claimed that  one  day  "Therell  be  bluebirds 
over  the  White  Cliffs  of  Dover."  And  It 
came  true.  In  the  Battle  of  Britain  the  RAF 
finally  drove  the  Luftwaffe  fnxn  the  Eng- 
lish skies.  This  spring  while  crossing  the 
English  Channel  on  a  carefree  vacation  I 
was  thrlDed  by  the  si^t  of  the  White  CliffS 
of  Dover.  I  remembered  the  promise  of  that 
song  of  forty  yean  aga 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  victorious 
over  the  problems  which  beset  us  on  every 
hand.  We've  won  tremendous  victories  In 
our  ttme.  I  remember  Monday.  December  S, 
1041.  when  I  was  a  student  at  Technical 
High.  Yesterday  the  Japanese  had  bombed 
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Peail  Harbor.  Principal  Green  Trimble  as- 
sembled the  student  body  in  the  auditorium 
to  Ustm  to  President  Roosevelt  on  the  ra- 
dios as  he  delivered  his  famous  Day  of  In- 
famy address  to  Congress.  I  can  hear  now: 
"And  we  shall  gain  the  Inevitable  victory— 
so  help  us  Oodi" 

Ab  the  present  generation  would  say: 
"Right  on.  Mr.  President!" 

Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed.  Corregldor  felL 
But  MacArthur  returned  to  the  Philippines 
as  he  said  he  would  and  the  Japanese  were 
mighty  glad  to  sign  his  peace  treaty  on  the 
deck  of  the  Big  Mo  in  Toliyo  Harbor.  After 
four  long  years,  victory!  Banzai! 

How  bleak  things  looked  at  Bastogne  for 
the  lOlst  Airborne  in  the  winter  of  1944. 
The  Germans  wanted  to  know  if  we  would 
surrender.  Our  General  answered  "Nuts!" 
The  clouds  broke,  we  won  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  Patton's  tanks  raced  to  Berlin.  In 
less  than  six  months  the  war  in  E^urope  was 
over  and  Hitler  was  dead.  Roll  over  and  play 
dead?  Surrender  to  our  problems?  Nuts! 

I  remember  Guam.  Saipan  and  Okinawa 
during  the  war.  The  slogan  of  OIs  and  saO- 
ors  was  "Golden  Gate  by  48!"  It  was  only  a 
slogan  and  I  daresay  few  really  believed  it 
But  we  beat  that  deadline  by  some  three 
years. 

After  the  war  another  problem  came 
along.  Stalin  blockaded  Berlin  and  dared  us 
to  do  anything  about  it.  But  Truman  and 
the  airlift  prevailed. 

Then  came  Korea.  Followed  by  Viet  Nam. 
There  were  assassinations  and  the  Arab  Em- 
bargo. Dark  days.  But  we  survived  them  all 
and  emerged.  I  am  confident,  a  stronger 
pecvle  tempered  by  adversity. 

Problems?  We've  had  them  and  always 
wUL  But  don't  look  at  the  hole.  Look  at  the 
doughnut.  We've  always  solved  our  prob- 
lems whether  they  were  depressions,  reces- 
sions, assassinations  or  wars  or  cars  out  of 
gas.  When  future  problems  come  we'll  look 
back  on  our  present  problems  and  wonder 
why  we  ever  doubted  we  would  solve  them. 

I  read  In  the  papers  that  energy  experts 
and  poUticans  like  to  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  energy  sufficiency  nor  any 
magic  wand  that  can  wave  us  out  of  our 
troubles.  They  say.  "You  can't  do  that  now. 
Why.  it  will  take  decades  to  solve  the  energy 
problem." 

Bull!  That's  today's  version  of  the  cry. 
"Golden  Gate  by  'M!"  We'U  beat  the  heck 
out  of  that  schedule! 

When  the  Russians  launched  their  grape- 
fruit Sputnik  in  1967  nearly  everyone  was 
moaning  and  groaning  that  the  D.S.  had 
gone  to  heU  in  a  handbasket.  But  Fulton 
Lewis.  Jr..  the  radio  commentator,  didn't 
think  it  was  aU  that  great  a  stunt.  And  John 
Kennedy  dreamed  of  landing  an  American 
on  the  moon  before  the  1960s  were  out.  Neal 
Armstrong  landed  on  the  moon  on  July  30, 
1969.  Since  then  we've  been  there  and  back 
half  a  dozen  times.  The  Russians,  in  case 
you  haven't  heard,  are  still  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  break  out  of  earth  orbit. 

A  few  days  ago.  with  three  minutes  to 
play  and  the  Cowboys  hopelessly  down  by 
13  points,  everyone  figured  the  Redskins 
had  done  it  to  us  again.  But  Roger  Stauback 
had  other  ideas.  The  final  score  was  Cow- 
boys 3S.  Redskins  34.  How  do  you  like  that, 
sports  fans? 

In  June  and  July  1945  I  was  a  sailoi 
aboard  the  Attack  Transport  DSS  Bowie. 
We  were  practicing  landings  on  Maui  pre- 
paratory to  invacHng  the  Japanese  home  is- 
lands. We  knew  it  would  be  a  bloody  affair 
as  the  Japanese  would  fight  to  the  death  to 
defend  their  coimtry.  Who  could  have  be- 
Uered  that  in  August  the  VA.  would  drop  a 
bomb  on  Hiroshima  which  woxild  bring  the 
war  to  a  sudden  end?  But  that  is  precisely 
what  happened.  Scientists  had  been  work- 
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tng  secretly  on  splitting  the  atom  for  five 
years  and  suddenly  the  world  bad  a  whole 
new  source  of  energy. 

Who  is  to  say  that  another  dramatic 
breakthrough  in  energy  is  not  Just  around 
the  comer?  After  all,  the  best  brains  in  a 
thousand  laboratories  and  universities 
around  the  world  are  working  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

Be   skeptical    if   you    will.    The   skeptics 

laughed  at  Columbus  and  his  absurd  plan  to 
reach  the  east  by  sailing  west.  They  assured 
him  he  and  all  his  ships  would  fall  right  off 
the  earth.  But  the  great  Admiral  sailed  on 
and  on  and  on  and  discovered  a  New  World. 
The  naysayers  scoffed  at  Copernicus 
when  he  opined  that  the  sun.  not  the  earth, 
was  the  center  of  the  universe.  Wasn't  this 
against  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  and  Ptol- 
emy? His  books  were  banned  and  burned. 

Galileo  was  put  on  trial  because  he  had 
the  audacity  to  say  that  the  moon  did  not 
shine  with  its  own  light  but  merely  reflected 
the  light  of  the  sun.  They  confined  him  and 
he  died  blind.  "But  when  Neal  Armstrong 
landed  on  the  dead  moon  some  400  years 
later.  Oh  was  Galileo  ever  vindicated! 

The  Nazis  thought  Einstein  was  a  Jewish 
dreamer  with  a  funny  equation  who 
thought  he  could  split  the  atom.  Didn't  he 
know  that  the  atom  was  the  tiniest  bit  of 
matter  in  the  universe,  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  smaller  size?  He  was  hounded 
out  of  Germany  and  his  worldly  goods  con- 
fiscated, but  he  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
his  idea  brought  the  curtains  down  on  the 
Nazis  and  the  Japanese  with  a  very  loud 
t>ang  heard  round  the  world. 

No  one  believed  Thomas  Edison  could  per- 
fect the  incandescent  bulb.  That  is.  no  one 
except  Edison  himself.  After  aU,  hadn't  the 
fellow  tried  10.000  experiments  and  failed 
every  time?  But  a  funny  thing  happened  on 
his  way  to  Failure  No.  10,001.  He  succeeded. 
Current  crossed  the  carbon  filament  and 
the  bulb  glowed!  That  was  100  years  ago— 
the  advent  of  the  1880s.  Edison  gave  the 
world  a  new  and  superior  kind  of  illumina- 
tion that  has  lit  up  our  lives  ever  since. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  1980s 
other  dramatic  inventions  and  break- 
throughs are  imminent.  In  medicine.  Ener- 
gy. Inflation.  Peace. 

Whatever  the  exciting  new  decade  brings, 
let  us  highly  resolve  that  we  will  face  the 
future  with  the  commandment  of  the  Angel 
uppermost  in  our  minds:  Pear  not! 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  right:  "We  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself!" 

To  our  City,  our  Country,  our  World.  I 
say:  "Hold  on.  Help's  coming!"* 


BUSINESSMAN  IN  THE  NEWS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  RORTP  CAKOLIIIA 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  XtCPRESDfTATTVSS 

TTiundav,  Janttary  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  magazine  North 
Carolina  featured  an  article  on  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  James  E.  Heins,  presi- 
dent of  the  Heins  Telephone  Co.  in 
Sanford,  N.C. 

While  most  men  would  be  content  to 
achieve  the  professional  status  and  re- 
sponsibilities associated  with  running 
a  small,  independent  telephone  com- 
pany  serving  16,000  customers.  su(^  Is 
not  the  case  with  "Buddy"  Heins.  Mr. 
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Heins  has  reached  out  beyond  his 
State  and  local  responsibilities  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  XSM,  Independent 
Telephone  Association,  representing 
some  1,500  independent  telephone 
service  firms  across  the  Nation. 

I  have  known  Buddy  Heins  for  over 
30  years:  we  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  fact  were  members  of  the  same 
fraternity.  I  can  personally  attest  to 
the  accomplishments  of  this  third-gen- 
eration telephone  executive.  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  example  of  the  results 
that  can  be  achieved  through  an  indi- 
vidual's Initiative  and  public  responsi- 
bility: 

James  E.  Hxois  op  Hkucs  Tn,xi>aoiig  CO. 

Samford.— A  handsome  new  Heins  Tele- 
phone Company  corporate  headquarters 
building  neared  completion  hete  in  Novem- 
ber. Occupancy  was  expected  to  begin  some 
time  during  December,  and  it  couldn't  come 
too  soon  for  President  James  E.  Hetns  and 
his  staff. 

For  the  past  several  months  they've  been 
cooped  up  in  small  temporary  offices  after 
moving  out  of  the  building  which  had 
served  for  many  years  as  the  main  office. 

But  Mr.  Heins  has  been  experiencing 
mixed  feelings  as  he  walked  out  the  front 
door  of  the  company's  Interim  offices  In  re- 
cent weeks  to  check  progress  on  the  new 
building  a  block  away.  He  knew  he  wouldn't 
have  much  time  to  become  familiar  with  his 
new  diggings  during  the  year  which  began 
October  13. 

On  that  day  at  Phoenix.  Arizona,  be  be- 
came president  of  the  U.S.  Independent 
Telephone  Association,  a  nationwide  organi- 
zation of  some  1,500  members  which  in- 
cludes Just  aix>ut  every  telephone  service 
firm  in  the/tountry  outside  the  Bell  System. 
And  it  is  much  more  than  an  honorary  post. 
During  his  term  of  office  Mr.  Heins  expects 
to  travel  more  than  100,000  miles.  He  wiU 
attend  70  or  more  meetings  of  industry 
groups.  wlU  make  35  or  40  speeches.  And  he 
will  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in 
Washington  helping  represent  the  Interests 
of  the  independent  telephone  companies 
which  feel  themselves  severely  threatened 
by  a  Federal  Communications  Commission 
act  to  deregulate  long-dlstuice  phone  serv- 
ice. 

Hetns  Telephone  Company  is  a  small, 
family-owned  firm  which  serves  about 
16.000  customers  with  30,000  telephones  in 
Lee  and  Harnett  Counties  and  in  smaU 
areas  of  Moore  and  Chatham  Counties.  It 
might  appear  aurprtslng  to  aome  that  the 
head  of  a  small  telephone  firm  should  be 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  an  industry  as- 
sociation whose  membership  includes  sopie 
very  large  companies. 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  Mr.  Heins'  associates 
and  colleagues  in  the  telephone  industry. 
He  has  stood  taU  for  a  long  time  in  this 
business  on  both  a  state  and  natidnal  level 
He  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  In- 
dependent Telephone  Association  several 
yean  ago  and  still  aervea  as  a  director.  He 
has  also  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  national  association  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  as  a  member  of  its  executive  com- 
miUae.  And  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
U8ITA  advertising  and  public  relations  com- 
mittee. 

The  company  which  Mr.  Heins  heads  was 
fotmded  by  his  grandfather,  a  telephone 
pioneer  who  purchased  the  Sanford  firm  In 
1933.  At  the  time  it  had  340  telephones  In 
the  system.  Four  sons  of  the  founder  ran 
the  company  until  1971  when  grandson 
James  S.  "Buddy"  Helna,  took  over. 
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-I  got  the  nidmame  growing  up  here  In 
Sanford."  Mr.  Heins  explained.  "After  grad- 
uating from  college  and  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary, I  worked  for  other  firms  In  other 
states  before  coming  back  here  to  Join  the 
company.  I  thought  perhaps  by  then  people 
here  would  have  forgotten  the  nickname 
and  would  call  me  Jim.  But  they  hadnt,  so 
I'm  Buddy  to  everyone  who  knows  me." 

Buddy  Heins  is  a  third-generation  tele- 
phone executive;  he  grew  up  In  the  Industry 
and  all  the  stock  In  the  company  is  held  by 
the  family— five  generations  of  them.  But 
ihe  present  head  of  the  company  started  his 
career  elsewhere  and  didn't  Join  the  firm  on 
a  permanent  basis  until  19  years  after  his 
graduation  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  with  a 
degree  \a  business  administration. 

"After  getting  out  of  the  Army  (he  served 
as  a  sergeant  first  class  In  Germany  In  1955- 
56),  I  went  back  to  Chapel  Hill  and  got  a 
master^  degree  in  business  administration." 
Mr.  Heins  explained.  "I  worked  for  the  com- 
pany here  about  18  months  following  my 
military  service,  but  when  I  got  my  graduate 
degree  I  decided  to  strike  out  on  my  own." 
He  took  a  poslUon  with  Anaconda  Wtae  & 
Cable  Company  as  a  sales  representative  in 
1959  and  worked  out  of  Washington.  D.C. 
Later  be  moved  to  another  wire  and  cable 
fim.  Whitney  Blake  Company,  as  product 
manager  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  Then, 
in  1963.  he  came  home  to  Sanford  as  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Heins  Telephone  Com- 
pany. When  his  father  retired  in  1971 
Buddy  Hetns  was  elevated  to  the  presidency. 
A  telephone  company  grows  pretty  much 
concurrently  with  the  growth  of  the  com- 
muDttles  It  serves.  There's  been  a  great  deal 
of  growth— residential  and  industrial- in 
the  Sanford-Lee  County  area  since  Mr. 
Heins  became  president  of  Heins  Teleptume 
Company.  In  1971  there  were  less  than 
17,000  phones  In  the  Heins  system;  today,  as 
menttoned.  there  are  about  30,000. 

And  entering  the  1980's.  Mr.  Heins  and 
the  eompany  are  looking  toward  significant 
technical  advances  and  to  growth  through 
diversification. 

On  December  15  the  company  was  sched- 
uled to  convert  a  part  of  Its  system  to  digital 
switching  through  equipment  purchased 
from  Northern  Telecom  at  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  Digital  electronic  technol- 
ogy, which  uses  the  languages  of  the  com- 
puter to  handle  telephone  calls  and  other 
communications.  Is  the  wave  of  the  future; 
it  seems  destined  eventually  to  replace  ana- 
logue telephony  which  was  first  develped  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  a  century  ago.  The 
digital  system  offers  greater  speed  and  di- 
versity which  will  be  needed  as  telephone 
communications  grow  and  expand  In  variety 
of  services. 

"The  great  advantage  of  the  digital  sys- 
tem." Mr.  Helus  said.  "U  that  it  wiU  aUow  us 
almost  unlimited  potential  for  growth  In  the 
future.  And  ours  will  be  the  first  system  of 
its  type  to  go  Into  operation  In  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Pending  some  time  during  1980  Is  a  corpo- 
rate change  for  Heins  Telephone  Company, 
Mr.  Helna  dUsclosed. 

"We  are  in  the  process  of  forming  a  hold- 
ing company  which  will  be  called  The  Heins 
Company,"  he  said.  "It  wHl  have  as  subsid- 
iaries the  telephone  company,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture a  plant  paging  and  secuMty  system 
company  and  other  services  we  plan  to  get 
Into  which  have  not  been  a  part  of  our  past 
operations.'* 

The  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  Dtflltles  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communlcatlops  OommiaBioo  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  wtUch  lends 
capital  funds  to  many  Independent  tele- 
phone companies.  But  Mr.  Hetns  Is  confi- 
dent the  necessary  authorizations  will  have 
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l)een  obtained  and  the  transformation  ac- 
complished by  the  middle  of  19M. 

"Tlie  holding  company  route  Is  necessary 
for  us  to  get  Into  the  competitive  market," 
he  said.  "Our  present  oompany  as  a  public 
utility  couldnt  do  more  than  provide  tele- 
phone service,  but  It  can  eontinue  to  engage 
In  that  business  as  a  subsidiary  while  other 
subsidiaries  engage  In  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness." 

The  change  win  leave  Intact  the  Heins  of- 
ficers and  board  of  directors,  and  all  stock 
and  other  rlghU  will  be  preserved. 

All  this  will  be  taking  place  wliile  Buddy 
Heins  Is  on  the  road  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
in  his  role  as  USTTA  president.  But  he  ex- 
pressed supreme  confidence  tliat  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  firm  can  attend 
to  the  necessary  details  without  his  being 
on  hand  constantly. 

"We  have  an  exceptional  group  of  employ- 
ees," he  declared.  "1  knew  I  could  spend  a 
year  as  president  of  the  national  associ- 
ation, with  all  its  demands  on  my  time,  be- 
cause of  my  confidence  in  the  employees  we 
have  here  and  their  ability  to  do  the  Job." 

Mr.  Heins  said  he  not  only  allows,  but  ac- 
tively encourages,  independence  of  thought 
among  the  company's  employees. 

"I  like  to  allow  people  wlio  work  for  me  to 
use  their  own  Initiative  and  Imagination  In 
getting  the  woik  done."  he  said.  "I've  al- 
ways felt  that  employees  who  are  allowed  to 
do  their  Jobs  with  a  minttwnm  of  interfer- 
ence will  do  a  better  Job.  I've  never  tried  to 
stifle  anycme's  Initiative  here,  and  I  actively 
encourage  employees  to  tell  me  how  we  can 
Improve  our  performance.  And  I  never  take 
offense  at  complaints  and  suggestions." 

With  Heins  Telephone  Company  In  good 
hands,  then.  Buddy  Heins  Is  looking  as 
C8ITA  president  toward  a  sticky  regulatory 
situation  In  Washington.  The  Issue  is  the 
FCCs  thrust  toward  opening  up  Intercity 
telephone  service  to  competition— a  form  of 
doegulatkm  which  has  paraUeU  with  pro- 
posed deregulation  of  truck  and  intercity 
bus  routes  and  Is  being  opposed  by  many  of 
those  transportation  Interests. 

Dntil  recently  the  Bell  System  and  the  in- 
dependent companies  were  Interconnected 
in  a  national  long-distance  toll  network  and 
provided  the  service  for  all  long-distance 
calls.  But  under  the  FCC  plan,  said  Mr. 
Hetns,  other  firms  are  allowed  to  compete 
for  long-distance  service.  They  can  bid  for 
contracts  with  businesses  to  provide  service 
tietween  certain  cities  and.  according  to  Mr. 
Heins,  may  undercut  the  phone  companies 
which  have  long  i»ovlded  the  aenrloe. 

"Although  nationwide  long-distance  rates 
are  uniform  with  mileage,  there  are  other 
cost  elements  involved  that. might  allow  an 
outside  company  to  underbid  an  established 
telei^ione  oompany  for  the  service,"  he  said. 
"The  threat  to  independent  companies 
like  ouis  Is  that  If  we  were  to  loee  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  long-dlstanoe  ton  revenues, 
our  local  customers  would  have  to  pay  high- 
er rates  for  their  service,"  he  continued. 
"We  are  required  to  provide  telephone  serv- 
ice to  everyone  within  the  geographic  area 
we  serve,  and  our  customers  woud  l>e  ad- 
versely affected  by  companies  looking  only 
for  the  lucrative  long-distance  accounts. 
Chances  are.  they  would  skim  off  the  cream 
of  the  accounts  and  leave  the  established 
companies  with  the  less  profitable  busi- 
ness." 

A  federal  oourt  decision  led  to  the  FMeral 
Communications  Commission's  Introduction 
of  comiietiUon  In  the  Industry,  Mr.  Heins 
pointed  out.  "But  we  (the  Indepiendents)  do 
not  think  the  FCC  should  formulate  policy 
which  will  restructure  our  industry:  we 
ttiink  that  should  be  up  to  Congress,"  he 
added,  "and  we  were  hoping^  to  see  legisla- 
tion enacted  that  would  allow  the  telephone 
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companies  to  compete  on  an  equal  bask 
wherever  competition  Is  allowed.  We  also 
are  asking  Congress  to  order  that  competi- 
tors who  provide  private  line  teleoommunl- 
caUons  pay  a  fair  aooev  charge  for  tieing  In 
with  the  telephone  company  netwwk.  We 
believe  the  competitors  wlio  use  our  facili- 
ties should  pay  a  reasonable  charge.  They 
should  sh&re  in  sujiporting  the  local  distri- 
bution facilities  they  use  and  should  help 
insure  that  everyone  will  have  basic  tele- 
communications service  at  affordable  rates. 

"Unless  the  current  trend  In  PCX:  rate- 
making  Is  altered."  declared  Buddy  Bdns, 
"We'U  surely  have  to  restructure  our  local 
and  long-distance  rates  to  reflect  the  actual 
cost  of  providing  the  service." 

Although  he  professes  difficulty,  as  a  non- 
engineer.  In  keeping  abreast  of  accelerated 
technical  advances  In  telephony.  Mr.  Heins 
appears  to  an  interviewer  to  liave  an  admi- 
rable expertise  in  the  subject.  He  speaks 
knowledgeably  of  the  digital  movement  In 
communications,  of  fiber  optics  and  laser 
beams  that  seem  destined  to  supplement 
and  perliaps  one  day  supplant  the  copper 
wires  and  cables  that  still  carry  a  majority 
of  the  worid's  daily  telephone  OKnmunlca- 

tiOP" 

"1  l)elleve  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  vast 
communications  explosion."  he  declared.  "I 
believe  the  energy  problem  and  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  and  price  of  fuel  for  travel  may 
lead  us  to  visual  telephones,  esprndally  for 
use  in  business,  professional  and  govern- 
mental conferences  where  the  participants 
in  different  locations  need  to  see  as  well  as 
hear  one  another.  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  your  home  .telephone  service 
will  include  devices  to  automatically  dumge 
temperature  and  humidity  as  needed.  And  I 
expect  to  see  a  tremendous  expansion  of  in- 
formation systems  via  the  telephone.  It 
might  take  the  form  of  reference  Informa- 
tion that  can  lie  obtained  by  dialing  the 
numbers  and  have  it  diq>layed  on  your  tele- 
vision screen." 

Despite  his  obvious  knowledge  of  the  sul>- 
ject.  Mr.  Heins  professes  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  volume  of  technical  information  he 
£  called  upon  to  .-ead  and  absorb.  "I  do  the 
best  I  can.  but  there's  Just  no  way  1  can 
keep  up  with  aU  of  it."  he  said.  "Fortunate- 
ly, we  have  people  with  our  company  who 
can— and  do." 

As  a  member  of  one  of  Sanford's  oldest 
and  most  respected  families-and  as  one  of 
iu  major  business  executives-Buddy  Helm 
is  called  on  for  a  good  deal  of  local  and  state 
public  and  civic  activity.  He  has  remonded 
by  serving  as  chairman  of  the  North  Caroli- 
na Heart  Association  and  in  several  other 
capacities  with  tliat  organization  and  with 
L«e  County  counterpart-  He  lias  spent  IS 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Lee  County  Recre- 
ation Commission,  six  of  them  as  «hairm»q 
and  helped  the  county  to  become  the  first 
In  North  Carolina  to  provide  a  oountsrwlde 
tax  supported  recreation  program.  He  Is  a 
past  chairman  of  the  Sanford  Community 
Guidance  Community  for  the  North  Caroli- 
na Department  of  Correction.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Sanford  Cliamber  of 
Commerce,  Railroad  House  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  Lee  County  Toung  DemOf 
cratic  Club.  He  is  a  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Citizens  AssodaUon  and  a  director 
and  executive  committee  member  of  The 
Carolina  Bank  of  Sanford. 

The  Sanford  School  of  Telephony,  which 
is  operated  by  the  Department  of  Communi- 
ty CoUeges,  Is  an  Institution  whose  forma- 
Uon  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  work  of  James 
E.  Heins,  and  he  remains_one  of  the 
School's  foremost  supporters.~For  that  and 
other  community  efforts  Mr.  Heins  was 
named  Sanford's  Cltlaen  of  the  Tear  In 
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1M7.  Tblrteen  yean  earlier  he  wis  the  local 
Jajwee  Tounc  Bfan  of  the  Tear. 

Mn.  Hebis  to  the  former  Carroll  Butts  of 
Atlanta,  they  have  two  chOdren:  son  James 
piward  Heins.  Jr.  (Ned).  17;  and  daughter 
OooDer  Corlniie.  15.  Mrs.  Heins.  a  graduate 
of  UNC  at  Chapel  Hill,  is  a  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  at  the  Lee-Hamett  Mental 
Health  Clinic  The  family  are  members  of 
Suiford'B  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Mr.  Heins  is  a  Deacon  and  member  of  the 
planning  coundL 

His  hobbies  and  recreations  these  days  are 
golf,  tennis  and  coastal  fishing.  For  a  time, 
he  was  an  avid  private  pilot  with  his  own 
plane,  and  he  also  indulged  a  passion  for 
sailboating. 

"I  tend  to  get  deeply  into  hobbies  like 
those  until  I  get  them  out  of  my  system: 
then  I  go  on  to  something  else,"  Buddy 
Heins  said.  "And  it  seems  that  the  older  I 
get,  the  less  time  there  is  for  anything  out- 
side the  office." 

As  a  public  utility.  Heins  Telephone  Com- 
pany's rates  and  service  are  regulated  by 
the  State  Utilities  Commission.  Mr.  Heins 
declares  his  satisfaction  with  the  commis- 
sion's regulatl(Hi  of  the  utilities  industry. 

"The  regulatory  climate  in  North  Caroli- 
na is  excellent  overall,"  he  declared.  "Our 
Utilities  Commission  is  consistently  fair  to 
both  the  utility  companies  and  to  the  con- 
sumers. If  I  have  any  reservation  about  our 
regulatory  situation,  it's  a  bit  of  concern 
about  a  tendency  by  the  commission  in  re- 
cent years  to  build  social  requirements  into 
utility  rate  structures. 

"I  mean  by  that,  decisions  which  ask  the 
utilities  to  provide  below-cost  service  to  un- 
derprivileged citizens,"  Mr.  Heins  went  on. 
"Now  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  un- 
derprivileged in  our  society  deserve  special 
ctmsideratlon.  Bu,t  I  feel  the  responsibility 
for  looking  after  their  utility  needs  should 
be  assumed  by  a  government  or  a  private  so- 
cial agency,  not  by  private  industry.  For  a 
public  utility  to  provide  special  rates  to  the 
underprivileged  means  that  its  other  cus- 
tomers must  be  required  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  higher  rates. 

"With  the  FCC  trying  to  get  the  tele- 
phone communications  Industry  into  a  com- 
petitive situation,  this  is  no  time  for  anyone 
to  ask  us  to  carry  additional  social  obliga- 
tions," said  Buddy  Heins. 

In  a  feature  interview  in  the  telephone  in- 
dustry's trade  publication.  Telephony,  issued 
on  the  eve  of  his  election  as  president  of 
U8ITA.  Mr.  Heins  declared  that  event  to  be 
the  high  point  of  his  life.  And  he  offered  a 
capsule  view  of  his  career  and  his  accom- 
plishments: 

"I  have  been  involved  in  the  telephone  in- 
dustry all  of  my  life."  he  said.  "While  there 
were  occasional  disappointments  and  frus- 
trations, my  career  has  been  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction.  Heins  Telephone  Compa- 
ny is  blessed  with  a  staff  of  competent  and 
extremely  conscientious  employees.  Oiur 
growth  has  been  extraordinary,  our  eam- 
toga  are  good  and  we  enjoy  an  excellent 
reputation  in  the  area  we  serve.  All  of  this 
has  been  very  satisfying  and  has  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  indus- 
try affairs  on  a  state  and  national  level."* 
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ance  record,  position,  and  voting  rec- 
ord on  the  major  issues  considered 
during  the  96th  Congress: 

CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD,  960)  CONG.,  1ST  SESS. 
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VoTiHG  Record 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoRsnf 
Df  THI  HOUSI  OP  RZntESKNTATIVES 

Titesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  my  attend- 
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Position,  issue,  and  status: 

Voted  for  resolution  to  trim  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion from  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest^adopted. 

Voted  for  legislation  to  provide  a  standby 
public  worts  program  to  be  triggered  if  un- 
employment reaches  6.5  percent  for  three 
consecutive  months— in  conference. 

Voted  for  Federal  loan  guarantees  to 
Chrysler  to  save  100,000  Jobs— became  law. 

Voted  for  extension  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability— became  law. 

Voted  for  legislation  to  stimulate  private 
investment  and  Jobs  in  distressed  communi- 
ties—in conference. 

Cosponsored  banking  and  credit  imion  re- 
form—in conference. 

Voted  for  reduction  of  trade  restrictions 
and  phased  tariff  reductions— became  law. 

KNKRGT.  ENVIROinCOrT  AHO  RATITRAL 
RESOURCES 

Voted  for  Energy  Conservation  Bank  to 
make  subsidized  loans  to  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families  for  home  insulation— in  con- 
ference. 

Voted  for  Solar  Bank  to  subsidize  loans  to 
all  families  for  installation  of  solar  equip- 
ment—in conference. 

Voted  for  legislation  to  tax  oU  companies 
on  unearned  windfall  profits— in  conference. 

Voted  for  legislation  to  expedite  licensing 
of  critical  energy  projects— in  conference. 

Voted  for  synthetic  fuels  development— in 
conference. 

Voted  for  national  parks  and  wUdlife  ref- 
uges in  Alaslca- passed  House. 

Cosponsored  sewerage  treatment  abate- 
ment funds— passed  House. 

Voted  for  public  water  supervision  pro- 
grams and  tmderground  water  source  pro- 
tection programs— became  law. 

Introduced  legislation  to  promote  the  or- 
derly development  of  mineral  resources  In 
the  deep  seabed— pending. 

ELDERLY,  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Voted  for  low-fare  railroad  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped— became  law. 

Voted  for  elderly  housing  programs— in 
conference. 

Cosponsored  legislation  to  provide  alter- 
natives to  institutionalization  for  senior  citi- 
zens—pending. 

Voted  against  substitute  bill  which  only 
provides  for  voluntary  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment—passed House. 

Voted  against  amendment  to  allow  Feder- 
al funding  of  abortions— in  conference. 

Introduced  rlght-to-llfe  resolution  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  unborn— pending. 

Voted  for  welfare  reform  package— passed 
House. 

VETEKAMS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Voted  for  legislation  to  increase  benefits 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans^became  law. 
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Voted  for  extension  of  veterans'  health 
care  programs— became  law. 

Voted  for  legislation  to  increase  disability 
benefits— became  law. 

Voted  for  veterans'  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  assistance— passed  House. 

Voted  for  legislation  authorizing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  procure  weapons 
and  conduct  research  for  national  security- 
became  law. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require  draft  reg- 
istration—defeated. 

Voted  for  national  security  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy— conference  re- 
port pending. 

TRANSPORTATION,  CONSUMERS  AND  HOUSING 

Consponsored  legislation  to  save  the 
freight-carrying  capacity  of  the  Milwaukee 
Road— became  law. 

Voted  for  AMTRAK  reorganization  to  as- 
sist railroad  operations— l>ecame  law. 

Cosponsored  Consumer  Checking  Account 
Equity  Act— in  conference. 

Voted  for  authorization  of  FTC  regula- 
tory activities  through  1982— passed  House 

Voted  for  Standards  for  safe  sitting,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  facilities— became  law. 

Voted  for  legislation  mandating  the  public 
notice  of  tire  defects— passed  House. 

Voted  for  extension  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs— in  confer- 
ence. 

ECUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Voted  for  conference  version  creating  De- 
partment of  Education— became  law. 

Voted  for  extension  of  Federal  major 
higher  education  programs— passed  House. 

Voted  for  constitutional  amendment  to 
ban  school  busing— defeated. 

Cosponsored  bill- to  provide  alternatives  to 
school  busing— pending. 

Voted  for  loans  to  assist  school  districts  in 
controlling  asbestos  exposure— passed 
House. 

Voted  for  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
workers  dislocated  because  of  foreign 
trade— passed  House. 

Voted  for  legislation  to  implement  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations— became 
law. 

Cosponsored  legislation  requiring  prior 
notice  of  plant  relocations— pending. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Voted  for  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  carrying  out 
investigative  and  auditing  duties— passed 
House. 

Introduced  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  General  Casimir  Pulaski— pending. 

Cosponsored  resolution  welcoming  Pope 
John  Paul  II  on  his  visit  to  the  United 
States— adopted. 

Cosponsored  bill  to  provide  regulatory 
flexibility  to  small  businesses— pending. 

Cosponsored  legislation  to  improve  regula- 
tory issuances— pending. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Introduced  legislation  providing  food  and 
economic  assistance  to  help  poor  countries 
help  themselves— became  law. 

Cosponsored  bill  to  set  spending  ceiling  on 
certain  Department  of  State  programs— be- 
came law. 

Introduced  legislation  to  promote  contin- 
ued extensive  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Taiwan— be- 

C&II16  l&W. 

Voted  for  implementation  of  the  historic 
Middle  East  Peace  Treaty— became  law. 

Introduced  emergency  assistance  for 
starving  people  in  Cambodia— became  law. 

Cosponsored  resolution  in  support  of  a 
full  accounting  of  Americans  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia— adopted. 
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Introduced  resolution  commemorating  the 
Warsaw  uprising— became  law. 

Introduced  major  export  control  bill— be- 
came law.* 

DEDICATED  EMPLOYEE  RETIRES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1980 

•  Mr.   VANIK.   Mr.   Speaker.   House 
Concurrent       Resolution       204,       on 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  the  House  completed  action 
today,  represents  some  of  the 
final  work  of  our  very  able  and 
devoted  staff  director  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade.  Harry  Lamar, 
who  will  be  retiring  from  the  service  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
January  31. 

Harry  has  served  the  committee  for 
13  years  and  the  Government  for  over 
30  years.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  dedicated,  knowledgeable,  able, 
and  respected  public  servants  in  the 
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country  as  weU  as  in  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  trade.  His  serv- 
ice has  been  of  infinite  value  to  the 
committee,  particularly  during  its 
consideration  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  in  the  oversight  of  the  multilater- 
al trade  negotations,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  MTN  implementing 
legislation. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  Harry 
Lamar  for  his  public  service  and  a  job 
well  done.  We  wish  him  well.* 


I 
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{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Carl  Levin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  who  by  Thy  Spirit  dost  lead 
men  to  desire  Thy  perfection,  to  seek 
for  truth  and  to  rejoice  in  beauty:  II- 
Itmiinate  and  inspire,  we  beseech  Thee, 
all  thinkers,  artists,  craftsmen,  and 
statesmen;  that,  in  whatsoever  is  true 
and  pure  and  lovely.  Thy  name  may  be 
hallowed  and  Thy  Kingdom  come  on 
Earth. 

Direct  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings, 
with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and  fur- 
ther us  with  Thy  continual  help;  that  in 
all  our  works  begun,  continued,  and  end- 
ed in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
name,  and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  obtain 
everlasting  life;  through  Him  who  is 
Lord  of  all  life. 

— Adapted  from  Book  of 

Common  Worship. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  January  25. 1979. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEVIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALCOHOL 
FUELS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  11.  the  Carter  administra- 
tion announced  support  for  a  program 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  alcohol 
fuels.  I  commend  the  President  for  plac- 
ing a  high  priority  on  this  important 
domestic  energy  program.  I  also  wish  to 


express  my  pleasure  at  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  approved  legislation  contain- 
ing several  strong  alcohol  fuel  initiatives 
which  the  administration  has  now  em- 
braced. 

There  are  two  types  of  alcohol  which 
we  can  use  as  fuel.  Ethanol — commonly 
known  as  grain  alcohol — can  be  made 
from  agricultural  products  such  as  corn, 
wheat,  sugarcane  stalks,  and  many 
other  materials.  Methanol — also  known 
as  wood  alcohol — can  be  made  from  coal 
or  wood. 

Abundant  quantities  of  all  these  ma- 
terials are  available  in  our  country.  Our 
immense  agricultural  output  provides 
ample  raw  material  for  transformation 
into  ethanol.  Similarly,  our  extensive 
forests  and  gigantic  coal  reserves  offer 
the  potential  for  large  scale  methanol 
production.  Plentiful  raw  materials  such 
as  these  increase  the  attractiveness  of  al- 
cohol fuel. 

Alcohol  fuels  have  a  wide  range  of 
uses  in  our  economy,  which  depends 
heavily  on  liquid  fuels  refined  from  pe- 
troleum. As  our  domestic  sources  of 
crude  oil  have  been  drawn  down,  we  have 
turned  to  foreign  suppliers  to  fill  the 
needs  of  our  economy.  Substituting  al- 
cohol for  gasoline,  or  using  alcohol  to 
extend  gasoline  supplies  is  a  sound  en- 
ergy and  economic  policy.  In  automobiles 
which  have  been  tuned  to  accept  pure 
ethanol,  it  can  replace  gasoline  alto- 
gether, but  this  is  not  yet  a  common 
usage.  More  often,  a  mix  of  10-percent 
ethanol  and  90-percent  gasoline  is  used 
by  motorists.  That  mix  is  "gasohol,"  a 
term  which  has  in  a  relatively  short  time 
become  familiar  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

The  technology  involved  in  producing 
ethanol  and  methanol  is  not  particularly 
complex.  Simple  chemical  reactions 
known  to  any  high  school  chemistry  stu- 
dent produce  alcohol  from  organic  ma- 
terials such  as  grains  by  the  fermenta- 
tion process.  Methanol  production  is 
equally  simple  in  a  small  scale  facility. 
Complications  arise  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  are  being  produced.  Sim- 
ply put,  producing  millions  of  gallons  of 
any  material  requires  planning  and  or- 
ganization. 

Fortunately,  alcohol  production  lends 
itself  to  both  large-  and  small-scale  pro- 
duction processes.  Research  begim  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently  con- 
centrates on  small  scale  alcohol  plants, 
primarily  located  on  farms. 

Investigation  into  the  technology  and 
economics  of  large  scale  facilities  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Both  efforts  will  be  assisted  by 
other  agencies  as  the  need  arises,  in 
order  that  the  full  range  of  information 
necessary  for  eflBcient  production  of 
alcohol  fuel  is  compiled. 

Significant  cost  differences  exist  be- 
tween ethanol  and  methanol  production. 


Methanol  is  less  expensive  to  produce, 
but  it  has  a  slightly  lower  energy  content 
than  ethanol.  Methanol  production  is 
likely  to  be  most  efficient  in  a  large  scale 
facility,  in  which  economies  of  scale  re- 
duce the  cost  per  gallon  of  methanol  even 
further.  Ethanol  production  costs  de- 
pend in  part  on  what  raw  material  is 
used.  For  example,  plant  stalks  and 
wastes  are  a  cheaper  feedstock  than  com, 
and  the  cost  per  gallon  of  ethanol  would 
reflect  that. 

Current  production  costs  for  ethanol 
and  methanol  are  presented  in  an  excel- 
lent Energy  Department  study,  entitled, 
'The  Report  of  the  Alcohol  Fuels  Policy 
Review."  The  report,  completed  in  June 
1979,  indicates  that  ethanol  costs  be- 
tween 50  cents  to  $1.20  per  gallon  to  pro- 
duce. Methanol  production  costs  average 
30  to  60  cents  per  gallon.  In  comparison, 
gasoline  refined  from  OPEC  oil  costs  as 
much  as  95  cents  per  gallon,  due  to  the 
high  price  of  foreign  crude  oil. 

One  large  ethanol  production  plant  is 
currently  operating  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  located  in  Decatur,  m.,  and  it  has  the 
capacity  to  produce  50  million  gallons  of 
ethanol  per  year.  The  plant  is  privately 
ownea.  No  large-scale  methanol  produc- 
tion facilities  for  fuel  production  exist 
in  the  United  States,  although  at  least 
three  medium -size  facilities  have  been 
producing  some  methanol  for  fuel  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  significant 
alcohol  production  capability  is  lacking 
in  America.  On  the  contrary,  the  techni- 
cal capacity  exists  for  greatly  expanded 
alcohol  output,  but  it  must  be  oriented  to 
alcohol  as  a  fuel,  in  addition  to  its  uses 
in  the  chemical  industry. 

The  Senate  has  developed  a  consensus 
policy  to  make  that  reorientation  a 
reality,  and  to  spur  further  development 
of  both  ethanol  and  methanol. 

An  early  step  taken  by  the  Senate  was 
the  creation  of  the  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission  in  1978.  Under  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1978,  we  established  the  Commission 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  a  compre- 
hensive policy  analysis  on  the  alcohol 
fuels  issue.  Chaired  by  Senator  Bayh, 
and  including  among  its  members  Sena- 
tors Church,  McGovern,  Dole,  Hatfield, 
and  Bellmon,  the  Commission  has  com- 
menced a  variety  of  valuable  studies. 
Particularly  useful  will  be  a  study  under- 
way on  the  regulatory  barriers  to  alcohol 
production. 

The  major  Senate  action  on  alcohol 
fuels  occurred  during  consideration  of 
the  synthetic  fuel  bill  and  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill. 

Senator  Church  authored  title  in  of 
the  synthetic  fuel  bill.  That  title  estab- 
lished national  production  goals  of 
60,000  barrels  per  day  by  1982  for  all 
alcohol  fuels.  In  addition,  the  Senate  set 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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a  goal  for  the  substitution  of  10  percent 
of  our  gasoline  supplies  with  alcohol 
fuel  by  1990. 

Loans  for  the  construction  of  alcohol 
production  plants  are  authorized  by  title 
ni.  Total  authority  for  the  loans,  which 
would  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  both  large  and  small  plants,  is 
$3  billion.  Loan  guarantees  are  also  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

Uniform  tax  treatment  of  alcohol  fuels 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  as  part  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  bill.  An  exemp- 
tion from  the  standard  Federal  excise 
tax  on  motor  fuels  was  extended  by  that 
bill  to  the  year  2000.  This  incentive  will 
increase  investment  in  alcohol  fuels  by 
providing  lower  overhead  costs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
established  a  working  consensus  on  alco- 
hol fuels.  I  look  for  the  continuance  of 
this  unanimity  among  Senators  from  all 
States,  as  we  attack  our  domestic  energy 
problems. 


ALLIED  COOPERATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  termed  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  a  challenging  and  critical  period 
for  American  foreign  policy.  But  for  each 
challenge  that  presents  itself  there  are 
opportunities  as  well.  One  opportunity 
that  must  be  seized  is  for  greater  co- 
operation with  established  allies  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

Cooperation  with  NATO  nations,  Ja- 
pan, Australia,  and  others  in  the  Pacific 
will  be  more  important  in  the  years  to 
come  than  ever  before — and,  I  fear,  could 
be  more  difficult  if  all  concerned  do  not 
make  a  major  effort  to  maintain  har- 
mony of  purpose. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period,  the 
United  States  led  and  others  followed. 
This  pattern  of  behavior  had  benefits  for 
both  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  But 
from  the  1960*s  on,  this  pattern  had  to 
change — it  suited  neither  the  United 
States  nor  our  allies  in  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  world  politics. 

Adjusting  to  these  changes  in  behavior 
has  not  been  easy.  Accustomed  to  lead, 
the  United  States  has  sometimes  acted 
without  full  consultation  with  allies — 
and  has  felt  rebuffed  when  allies  have  not 
given  their  full  support.  The  Vietnam 
war  is  a  case  in  point.  And  while  allies 
have  sought  to  establish  themselves  as 
equals  in  their  relations  with  the  United 
States  they  have  sometimes  appeared  to 
yearn  for  a  strong  American  lead  when 
it  was  necessary  to  make  unpopular  po- 
litical decisions.  The  dispute  over  the  de- 
ployment of  the  neutron  warhead  is  a 
case  in  point. 

The  rhetoric  of  partnership  has  long 
been  standard  in  United  States-allied  re- 
lations. In  meeting  the  challenges  of  the 
1980's,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  trans- 
form that  rhetoric  into  reality. 

Responses  to  the  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
crises  generally  bode  well  for  allied 
partnership  in  the  1980's.  In  the  U.N.  Se- 


curity Council,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  stood  together  in  demanding  the 
release  of  the  hostages  in  Tehran  and 
in  supporting  economic  sanctions  against 
Iran.  We  stood  together  again  in  calling 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan. 

On  more  substantive  responses  to 
these  crises,  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  its  major  allies  appear  to  di- 
verge somewhat.  This  is  understandable. 
Each  government  has  its  distinct  inter- 
ests and  its  own  ideas  as  to  what  re- 
sponses are  appropriate  given  the  cir- 
cumstances. Americans  cannot  expect 
nor  should  we  seek  absolutely  uniform, 
lock-step  responses  on  these  complex 
issues. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important 
for  America's  allies  to  imderstand  that 
we  do  not  see  the  Iranian  and  Afghani- 
stan crises  as  predominantly  American 
problems.  The  violation  of  international 
law  in  Iran  threatens  all  nations,  and 
the  risk  to  Persian  Gulf  oil  supplies  that 
Iran's  disintegration  poses  is  greater  for 
Europe  and  Japan  than  it  is  for  us.  So- 
viet aggression  threatens  all  nations, 
especially  those  on  its  borders — and 
again,  the  European  nations  and  Japan 
confront  the  Soviet  Union  more  direct- 
ly than  we  do  and  therefore,  they  would 
seem  to  have  a  greater  interest  than  we 
in  deterring  future  Soviet  aggression. 

If  our  allies  have  concrete  suggestions 
as  to  what  we  should  do  instead  of  the 
steps  proposed  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  response  to  these  crises,  then 
let  us  hear  them.  Let  us  hear  what  they 
have  to  say.  Let  them  come  forward. 
They  would  be  most  welcome  and  I, 
for  one,  would  urge  serious  considera- 
tion of  them.  But  it  is  frustrating  that 
much  of  the  allied  contribution  to  the 
policy  debate  to  date  seems  to  have  been 
to  reject  some  actions  in  response  to 
these  crises,  especially  where  such  ac- 
tions seem  to  threaten  established  allied 
economic  interests. 

I  believe  that  allied  governments  per- 
ceive these  crises  to  be  threatening.  The 
British  and  Canadian  Governments, 
leaders  in  and  out  of  the  West  German 
Grovemment,  and  others  have  made 
strong  statements  to  this  effect. 

Let  us  continue  to  work  together  to 
transform  this  common  resolve  into 
common  policy.  If  we  fail  altogether  in 
this  effort,  the  opportunity  that  the 
1980's  present  for  cooperation  among 
allied  nations  and  also  cooperation  with 
Third  World  countries  and  so-called 
nonalined  countries,  which  surely  by 
now  are  able  to  perceive  the  Soviet  Union 
for  what  it  is  now  that  it  has  been  shorn 
of  its  fancy  trappings  by  virtue  of  its 
brutal  and  fiagrant  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, may  become  one  of  the  dec- 
ade's challenges. 

So  there  is  the  opportimity  for  coop- 
eration among  all  nations,  allied  na- 
tions, our  allies,  Third  World,  and  non- 
alined, that  certainly  should  feel 
threatened  by  the  growing  shadow  that 
looms  upon  the  horizon  cast  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  by  Soviet  divi- 


sions. So  this  opportimity  the  1980's 
present  for  cooperation  may  become 
one  of  the  decade's  challenges. 


THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  ask  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Mon- 
day. I  note  that  they  have  scheduled 
hearings  on  the  resolution  pertaining  to 
the  Olympic  games  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Moscow. 

It  still  is  my  feeling  that  we  should 
not  go  on  record,  as  a  Congress,  urging 
that  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee boycott  the  Moscow  games  and 
urging  that  the  USOC  take  action,  in 
any  event,  to  boycott  them  if  the  IOC 
will  not. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
start  thinlting  about  the  rights  of  the 
athletes  involved.  I  note  that  the  State 
Department  is  threatening  that  if  the 
games  are  not  boycotted,  the  athletes 
would  be  denied  the  right  to  travel,  if 
possible,  or  they  would  be  placed  under 
currency  restrictions,  if  possible.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  this 
coimtry  to  penalize  yoimg  athletes  who 
have  trained  for  years  for  this  oppor- 
tunity, probably  the  only  opportimity  of 
their  lives  to  participate  in  the  games 
of  their  choice.  If  they  decide  to  go,  I 
believe  they  have  the  right,  as  athletes 
representing  themselves  as  well  as  this 
country,  to  participate. 

In  any  event,  I  think  it  should  be  a 
decision  of  the  athletes.  It  should  not  be 
a  decision  of  Congress.  It  should  not  be 
a  decision  of  the  President.  It  should 
be  a  decision  of  the  athletes  involved  as 
to  whether  they  go. 

I  say  this  with  the  knowledge  that 
some  people  have  said  that  we  should 
take  this  action  because  we  should  not 
have  been  at  the  1936  games  in  Berlin. 
For  years,  I  have  believed  that  we  should 
not  have  been  in  the  1936  games.  The 
world  was  different  then;  the  circum- 
stances were  different  then.  To  do  this 
now,  as  part  of  the  fabric  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  attempting  to  weave,  that  he  now 
has  changed,  that  he  now  has  the  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  stand  up  to  the  Russians, 
is  really  sacrificing  a  great  portion  of  the 
lives  of  these  young  people  in  a  manner 
that  is  unnecessary. 

I  hope  to  convey  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  my  feelings  that  if 
there  is  a  propaganda  advantage  in 
terms  of  going  to  Moscow,  it  is  ours.  We, 
after  all,  have  the  Lake  Placid  games, 
and  we  have  the  Los  Angeles  games.  The 
athletes  of  the  world  will  see  how  they 
are  treated  in  Lake  Placid.  We  know  how 
they  will  be  treated  in  Los  Angeles.  We 
know  that  we  have  the  capability  to 
provide  the  housing  and  the  distribution 
system  to  provide  them  with  food.  We 
will  allow  them  freedom  to  travel  in 
this  country,  no  matter  where  they  want 
to  go.  They  can  compare  that  to 
Moscow. 


Ton 
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I  think  the  greatest  advantage  the 
Russians  could  have  would  be  to  have  the 
IOC  decide  not  to  go  to  Moscow  be- 
cause we  brought  that  about.  Rather 
than  not  going  to  Moscow,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  athletes  of  the  world  go  to 
Moscow.  I  would  like  to  see  the  worldwide 
press  go  to  Moscow.  Let  them  report  how 
the  Russians  treat  the  athletes.  Let  them 
report  how  the  Russians  treat  our  news- 
men. Let  them  report  the  inadequacies 
of  the  Russian  system  and  the  failures 
of  the  Russian  system.  I  believe  that 
those  things  will  be  readily  apparent  to 
anyone  who  goes  to  Moscow  at  a  time 
when  Moscow  is  trying  to  handle  300,000 
to  500.000  tourists  plus  the  athletes  of 
the  world  who  would  come  there,  as  well 
as  the  special  needs  of  a  group  such  as 
that. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Russians  can  meet 
those  needs.  In  any  event,  I  believe  that 
the  manner  In  which  those  visitors  would 
be  treated  would  be  reported  to  the 
world. 

We  are  making  a  serious  mistake  to 
urge  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  move  the  games  from  Moscow. 
I  hope  there  are  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  will  listen 
and  that  there  are  some  who  will  start 
thinking  about  the  individual  rights  of 
these  American  athletes  who  have 
trained  for  these  games. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  IOC 
has  the  capability  of  finding  an  alter- 
native site  at  this  time  for  such  a  com- 
plicated event,  from  an  organizational 
point  of  view. 

F\irthermore,  as  I  have  stated,  I  do 
not  think  the  Russians  have  the  capa- 
biUty  of  really  providing  the  type  of 
hospitaUty.  the  type  of  facilities  that  a 
free  world  country  has.  Therefore,  if 
for  no  other  reasons,  the  athletes  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  there  and 
prove  that,  after  years  and  years  of  the 
system  that  has  been  followed  in  Mos- 
cow, that  system  cannot  deliver  the  way 
a  free  enterprise  system  can  deliver. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  modify  its  wit- 
ness list  and  allow  an  opponent  of  that 
resolution  to  appear,  because  I  note 
from  the  announcement  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  there  are  no  ' 
opponents.  Only  proponents  of  the  res- 
olution are  scheduled  to  testify  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I  yield 
back  the  time  that  was  allocated  to  me. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-     viewing  the  expense  and  attached  documen- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,     tation,  the  Disbursing  Office  would  cover  the 

cost  with  a  check  to  the  Senator,  who  could 
—^^^^^'^—^■^  then  pay  the  bill. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  that 
period  may  not  extend  beyond  30  min- 
utes and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each,  and  that 
the  period  be  for  the  conduct  of  legis- 
lative business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  525.  527,  572,  573. 
574,  576,  584,  and  585. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES  PAYABLE 
FROM  A  SENATORS  OFFICIAL 
OFFICE  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  305) ,  relating  to 
payment  of  expenses  payable  from  a  Sen- 
ator's official  office  expense  account,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  305 

Resolved,  That,  effective  October  1,  1979. 
whenever  a  Senator  or  an  employee  in  his 
office  has  Incurred  an  expense  for  which  re- 
imbursement may  be  made  under  section  506 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 
(2  U.S.C.  58),  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
authorized  to  make  payment  to  that  Senator 
or  employee  for  the  expense  incurred,  subject 
to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  to 
reimbursement  of  the  expense  under  such 
section. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I, move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-490),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  resolution,  as  reported,  has  two  ma- 
jor goals:  (1)  To  simplify  the  payment  of 
bills  under  Official  Office  Accounts,  and  (2) 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  the  use  of  personal 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Currently,  Senators  are  entitled  to  "reim- 
bursement" of  expenses  only.  In  other  words, 
payment  must  first  be  mude  by  the  Sena- 
tor— out  of  his  or  her  own  funds — then  the 
expense  may  be  vouchered  and  paid  by  the 
Senate  Disbursing  Office  to  the  Senator. 

The  result  is  a  system  which  can  require 
that  a  Senator  tie  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  personal  funds  to  pay  for  costs  which  are 
official  office  expenses.  Only  after  the  Initial 
payment  by  the  Senator  may  the  Disbursing 
Office,  In  turn,  make  repayment  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Senate  Resolution  305  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  this  personal  account  funded  by  a 
Senator's  own  money.  Instead,  the  Disburs- 
ing Office  would  have  authority  to  make 
payment  to  a  Senator  as  soon  as  an  expense 
is  submitted  with  documentation.  In  prac- 
tice, expenses  for  a  Senator  or  his  or  her 
employee  could  be  forwarded  to  the  Disburs- 
ing Office  when   the  bill   arrives.   After  re- 


PAYMENT  OF  PER  DIEM  AND  SUB- 
SISTENCE EXPENSES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  311)  relating 
to  the  payment  of  per  diem  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  to  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  per  diem  and  subsistence  expenses 
reimbursable  to  a  Member  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  travel  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  actual  exp>enses  Incurred  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50  per  day  for  each  day  or  fraction 
thereof  spent  in  a  travel  status. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-492).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, having  considered  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  311)  relating  to  the  payment 
of  per  diem  and  subsistence  expenses  to 
Members  and  employees  of  the  Senate  re- 
ports favorably  thereon  and  recommends 
that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

Senate  Resolution  311  would  change  the 
manner  In  which  per  (Uem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence Is  computed  by  eliminating  the 
present  requirement  that  travel  days  be  frac- 
tlonallzed  and  payments  apportioned  accord- 
ingly. It  would  make  possible  a  closer 
achievement  of  the  payment  of  actual  ex- 
penses subject  to  overall  dally  limits  of  $50 
per  day  for  each  day  or  fraction  thereof 
spent  In  a  travel  status  wlthiln  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  It  Is  Intended  to  cover 
actual  per  diem  and  subsistence  expenses  by 
allowing  a  fraction  of  a  day  to  be  treated  as 
a  full  day  In  respect  to  the  maximum  limi- 
tation. 

The  resolution  would  also  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  applying  varying  dadly  limita- 
tions on  per  diem  and  subsistence  by  allow- 
ing the  employment  of  one  single  rate  for 
the  entire  continental   United  States. 

The  resolution  would  take  effect  with  all 
expenses  of  per  diem  and  subsistence  that 
are  Incurred  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
It  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 


INDIAN  RESERVATION  LAND. 
ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1832)  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare 
and  proclaim  land  to  be  Indian  reserva- 
tion land,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
with  an  timendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 
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That  the  last  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  May  25,  1918  (40  Stat.  570;  26 
U.S.C.  211)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Sections  5  and  7  of  the  Act  of  June 
18,  1934  (48  Stat.  985  and  986;  26  U.S.C. 
465  and  467),  are  hereby  made  applicable  to 
the  Pueblo  de  Jemez  and  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-537) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1832  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  take  certain  lands  in  the  states 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  In  trust  for 
Indian  tribes. 

A  statute  adopted  by  Congress  on  May  25, 
1918  (26  U.S.C.  211,  40  Stat.  570)  provides 
that:  "No  Indian  reservation  shall  be  cre- 
sted, nor  shall  any  additions  be  made  to 
one  heretofore  created,  within  the  limits  of 
the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  except 
by  Act  of  Congress."  Section  211,  a  specific 
statute,  has  never  been  repealed. 

Two  general  statutes,  enacted  after  sec- 
tion 211  also  required  an  Act  of  Congress  to 
put  lands  in  trust.  The  first  enacted  on 
June  30.  1919,  prohibited  withdrawal  of  any 
public  lands  for  or  as  an  Indian  reservation 
except  by  act  of  Congress.  The  second, 
adopted  on  March  3,  1927,  prohibited  changes 
In  the  boundaries  of  any  Indian  reservation 
except  by  act  of  Congress. 

In  1934.  Congress  enacted  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  (26  U.S.C.  461  et  seq). 
Section  5  of  that  act  (25  U.S.C.  466)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  lands  In  trust  "within  or  without 
existing  reservations"  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding land  for  Indians.  Section  7  of  that 
act  (26  U.S.C.  467)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  proclaim  new  reservations  on  lands  ac- 
quired under  the  act.  or  to  add  such  lands 
to  existing  reservations. 

Section  18  of  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  (26  U.S.C.  478)  provides  that  the  act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  tribe  that  voted  to 
reject  the  act.  Within  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  all  tribes  except  the  Navajo 
Tribe  and  the  Pueblo  de  Jemez  voted  to 
accept  the  IRA. 

The  Solicitor's  Office  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  never  doubted  that  the  1934 
IRA  repealed  or  superceded  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  acts  of  1919  and  1927.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
tinued validity  of  Section  211  (the  act  of 
May  25,  1918).  Because  this  doubt  has  per- 
sisted, whenever  a  tribe  In  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  has  sought  to  have  land  placed  In 
trust,  they  have  been  required  to  seek  an 
act  of  Congress,  regardless  of  their  status 
under  IRA.  For  example,  the  San  Juan 
Pueblo  bought  1^  acres  of  land  located  In 
the   middle   of    Its    reservation    that    bad 


previously  been  owned  by  a  non-Indian.  The 
tribe  apparently  was  advised  that  an  act  of 
Congress  was  necessary  to  place  the  land 
in  trust. 


TRIBALLY  CONTROLLEHD   COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1855)  to  amend  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Assistance 
Act  of  1978,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

That  (a)  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  and  (5)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  TrlbaUy  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
(92  Stat.  1325)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  'Indian'  means  a  person  who  is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Is  eligible  to 
receive  services  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  reason  of  his  or  her  status  as  an 
Indian: 

"(4)  'tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege' means  a  postsecondary  Institution 
which  Is  formally  controlled,  or  has  been 
formally  sanctioned,  or  chartered,  by  the 
governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribes, 
except  that  no  more  than  one  such  Institu- 
tion shall  be  recognized  with  respect  to  any 
such  tribe; 

"(5)  a  'postsecondary  institution'  means 
an  educational  Institution  which  (A)  admits 
as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (B) 
provides  an  educational  program  of  not  less 
than  two  years,  and  (C)  Is  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  or.  If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an 
Institution  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  that  there  is  satisfac- 
tory assurance,  considering  the  resources 
available  to  the  Institution,  the.  period  of 
time.  If  any,  during  which  It  has  operated, 
the  effort  It  Is  making  to  meet  accreditation 
standards,  and  the  purpose  for  which  this 
determination  Is  being  made,  that  the  In- 
stitution will  meet  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards of  such  an  agency  or  association  within 
a  reasonable  time.  Such  school  may  also  pro- 
vide not  less  than  a  one-year  program  of 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  a  recognized  occupation  If  It 
meets  the  requirements  of  clauses  (A).  (B). 
and  (C)  of  this  paragraph:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  requirement  In  clause  (A) 
may  be  waived  if  an  institution  admits  as 
regular  students  persons  who  are  beyond  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training 
offered  by  the  Institution.". 

(b)  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  however.  That  paragraph  (5)  (C) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
in  determining  eligibility  for  technical 
assistance". 

(c)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  105  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Education". 

(d)  Paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  section  109  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  pursuant  to  section  104. 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.   1980. 


the  sum  of  $3,200,000.  and  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1981,  and 
September  30,  1982.  the  sum  of  $10,000,000". 

(e)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  110  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  "this  title"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  107". 

(f)  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  110  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  "section  108(a)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
107(a)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presdent, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-538),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1865  amend  Public  Law  96-471,  the 
TrlbaUy  CX>ntrolled  Community  Colleges  Act 
of  1978,  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
technical  assistance  to  $10  million  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  are  presently  23  tribally  controlled 
community  coUeges.  Four  of  these  are  ac- 
credited and  four  others  are  actively  seeking 
accreditation.  Technical  assistance  moneys 
are  needed  to  assist  the  IS  remaining  schools 
to  become  candidates  for  accreditation  and 
to  become  eligible  for  operations  funds. 

Community  colleges  require  technical  as- 
sistance to  develop  needs  assessments,  char- 
tering documents,  philosophies,  currlculums, 
plans  of  op««tlon,  management  systems, 
and  accreditation  relationships  with  cooper- 
ating Institutions.  In  addition,  technical  as- 
sistance moneys  are  \ised  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  financial  assistance,  for  funding 
and  recruitment  facilities  and  administra- 
tors, and  for  developing  long-range  planning. 
These  are  steps  a  college  must  take  to  become 
accredited,  to  grow,  and  to  deliver  poet- 
secondary  education  services  to  people  living 
on  and  near  Indian  reservations.  Accredita- 
tion Is  vitally  important  if  students  attend- 
ing tribal  colleges  are  to  receive  a  qviallty 
education  that  is  recognized  by  other  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

By  Increasing  the  authorization  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  S.  1855  will  set  a  more  rea- 
sonable amount  for  budgetary  purposes  and 
emphasize  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  need  for  additional  assistance  to  small, 
fiedgUng  community  colleges  to  help  them 
become  viable  postsecondary  Instltutloos. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
PERSONNEL  ACT  OP  1979 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1879)  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent personnel  system  for  employees  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert 
the  following: 
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(C)  prohibit  the  political  activities  pro- 
hibited under  subchapter  in  of  chapter  73 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

On  page  3.  line  4,  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(D)": 

On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 
"(E)"; 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  line  17.  Insert 
the  following: 

(2)  investigate  any  allegation  concerning 
prohibited  political  activities  referred  to  in 
section  3(b)  (1)  (C)  of  this  Act; 

On  page  II.  line  20,  strike  "(2)"  and  Insert 
"(3)"; 

On  page  11.  line  23.  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(4)"; 

On  page  12.  line  2.  strike  "action"  and 
insert  "or  disciplinary  action  (as  appro' 
priate)"; 

On  page  12.  beginning  with  line  10.  Insert 
the  following: 

(3)  prohibited  political  activities  referred 
to  in  section  3(b)(1)(B). 

On  page  12.  line  12.  strike  "(3)"  and  Insert 
"(4)": 

On  page  12.  line  14.  strike  "(4) "  and  insert 
"(5)"; 

On  page  12,  line  16.  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 
"(6)"; 

On  page  12.  line  20.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(7)": 

On  page  12.  line  22.  strike  "(7)"  and  InseJt 
"(8)"; 

On  page  13.  line  16.  strike  "(5).  and  (6)" 
and  Insert  "(3).  (6)   and  (7)"; 

On  page  19,  beginning  with  line  4,  Insert 
the  following : 

(e)(1)    Subchapter   III   of   chapter   73   of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"5  7328.  General  Accounting  OflBce  employees 

"The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter shall  not  apply  to  employees  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  73  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section  7327 
of  the  following  new  item: 
"7328.  General  Accounting  Office  employees.". 

On  page  19.  line  13.  strike  '(e)(1)"  and 
"(3)"; 

On  page  19.  lino  22,  strike  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(4)"; 

On  page  20.  beginning  with  line  6,  insert 
the  following : 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  beginning  fiscal  year  1981  and 
for  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

On  page  20,  line  12,  strike  "9"  and  In- 
sert "10"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "General  Account- 
ing Office  Personnel  Act  of  1979". 

GENERAL    PERSONNEL   AUTHOBITT 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Comptroller  General")  may  appoint,  pay, 
assign,  and  direct  such  personnel  as  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  necessary  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall, 
not  later  than  the  effective  date  established 
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by  section  9(a),  establish  by  regulation  a 
personnel  management  system  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "personnel  system")  which  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b) 
through  (h).  Before  promulgating  any  regu- 
lation or  any  amendment  thereto  under  this 
section,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  pro- 
vide notice  and  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment.  No  reprisal  or  threat  of  reprisal 
shall  be  made  against  any  employee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  a  result  of  com- 
ments provided  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
posed regulation  or  amendment  under  this 
section. 

(b)  (1)  The  personnel  system  shall — 

(A)  embody  the  merit  system  principles 
described  in  section  2301(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

(B)  provide  for  the  prevention  of  prohib- 
ited personnel  practices  described  in  sec- 
tion 2302(b)  of  such  title; 

(C)  prohibit  the  political  activities  pro- 
hibited under  subchapter  in  of  chapter  73 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(D)  assure  that  all  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  are  appointed,  pro- 
moted, and  assigned  solely  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fitness,  but  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  and  other  personnel 
actions  in  the  competitive  service;  and 

(E)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
would  be  a  preference  eligible  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  provide  preference  for 
that  individual  in  a  manner  and  to  an  ex- 
tent consistent  with  preference  accorded  to 
preference  eligibles  in  the  executive  branch. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  prohibits  or 
restricts  any  lawful  effort  to  achieve  equal 
employment  opportunity  through  affirmative 
action. 

(c)  The  personnel  system  shall  provide 
that  the  pay  of  the  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  ^hall  be  fixed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  section  5301(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Under  the  personnel  system — 

( 1 )  the  Comptroller  General  shall  publish 
a  schedule  of  pay  rates  which  shall  apply  to 
employees  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  or  section  5,  the  highest  rate 
under  such  schedule  shall  not  exceed  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15 
under  the  General  Schedule; 

(2)  except  as  provided  in  section  5.  the  pay 
of  the  employees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  be  adjusted  at  the  same  time  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  rates  of  basic  pay  are 
adjusted  for  the  General  Schedule; 

(3)  such  schedule  may  provide  for  rates 
which  do  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pay- 
able for  grade  G8-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
for  up  to  one  hundred  employees,  reduced  by 
the  number  of  employees  who  are  In  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice established  under  section  5,  except  for 
employees  in  such  service  pursuant  to  section 
5(a)(4);  and 

(4)  employees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  be  entitled  to  grade  and  pay 
retention,  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
subchapter  VI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  The  personnel  system  shall  include  a 
system  for  performance  appraisals  of  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
4302  of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  The  per- 
sonnel system  shall  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  the  same  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  performance  appraisal 
system  under  this  subsection  as  the  Office  of 


Personnel  Management  has  with  respect  to 
the  i)erformance  appraisal  systems  under 
such  section.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
Implement  the  performance  system  required 
by  this  subsection  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  October  1,  1981. 

(e)  The  personnel  system  shall  provide 
for  procedures  to  insure  that  each  employee 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  the 
right,  freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or 
reprisal,  to  form,  join,  and  assist  an  em- 
ployee organization,  or  to  refrain  from  such 
activity,  and  shall  provide  for  a  labor- 
management  relations  program,  consistent 
with  chapter  71  of  title  5,  United  Statei 
Code. 

(f )  The  personnel  system  shall  provide  for 
the  reduction  in  grade  or  removal  of  em- 
ployees based  on  unacceptable  performance 
consistent  with  section  4303  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  taking  of  other  person- 
nel actions  consistent  with  chapter  75  of 
such  title. 

(g)(1)  The  personnel  system  shall  pro- 
vide that  all  personnel  actions  affecting  em- 
ployees or  applicants  for  employment  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  be  taken 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  age, 
sex.  national  origin,  political  affiliation! 
marital  status,  or  handicapping  condition. 

(2)  The  personnel  system  shall  include  a 
minority  recruitment  program  consistent 
with  section  7201  (c)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  abolish  or  diminish  any  right  or  remedy 
granted  to  employees  of  or  applicants  for 
employment  In  the  General  Accounting  Office 
by  section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000e-l6).  by  sections  12  and  16 
of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Etaployment 
Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  631.  633a),  by  section 
6(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  206(d) ) ,  by  sections  501  and  606  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  791, 
794a) .  or  by  any  other  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  enyjloyment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  age.  sex,  national 
origin,  political  affiliation,  marital  status,  or 
handicapping  condition;  except  that,  with 
respect  to  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment in  the  General  Accounting  Office 
authorities  granted  thereunder  to  the  Equal' 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  or  any  other  agency  in  the 
executive  branch 

(A)  involving  oversight  and  appeals,  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice Personnel  Appeals  Board  established  by 
section  4;  and 

(B)  involving  other  responslbUitles.  sbaU 
be  exercised  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

(h)  The  personnel  system  shall  provide 
procedures  for  the  processing  of  complaints 
and  grievances  which  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided  for  under  subsections   (e).   (f),  and 

GENERAL   ACCOUNTING   OFFICE  PERSONNEL 
APPEALS  BOARD 

SEC.  4.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  within 
the  General  Accounting  Office  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Personnel  Appeals  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") .  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection. 

(2)  Each  appointment  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
made — 

(A)  from  a  written  list  of  candidates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Comptroller  General  by  any 
organization  eligible  to  make  such  a  sub- 
mission under  paragraph  (4) ;  and 
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(B)  after  consultation  with  organizations 
which  represent  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  with  the  member  or 
members  of  each  committee  of  the  Congress 
having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
sonnel system  who  are  designated  by  the 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  to  con- 
sult  with   the  Comptroller   General. 

(3)  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  Board  only  if 
such  individual — 

(A)  has  a  total  of  three  years  of  full -time 
or  part-time  experience  In  the  adjudication 
or  arbitration  of  personnel  matters; 

(B)  Is  not  a  current  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

(C)  has  the  demonstrated  ability,  back- 
ground, training,  and  experience  necessary 
to  be  especially  qualified  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board:  and 

(D)  demonstrates  a  capacity  and  willing- 
ness to  devote  sufficient  time  to  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  in  order  to  enable  the 
Board  to  dispose  of  cases  under  this  section 
in  a  timely  manner. 

(4)  An  organization  shall  be  eligible  to 
submit  a  list  of  candidates  to  the  Comptroller 
General  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  if.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
membership  of  the  organization  is  composed 
primarily  of  individuals  who  are  experienced 
In  the  adjudication  or  arbitration  of  person- 
nel matters.  The  submission  of  any  list  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  the  form, 
at  the  time,  and  according  to  the  procedures, 
which  the  Comptroller  General  may  require. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2) ,  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Board  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment.  Any  Individual 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  with 
respect  to  which  such  vacancy  has  occurred, 
except  that,  if  the  unexpired  portion  is  less 
than  one  year,  the  Comptroller  General  may 
appoint  the  Individual  for  a  term  which  is 
equal  to  three  years  plus  that  unexpired 
portion. 

(5)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  continue 
to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  member  was  appointed  until  a 
successor  has  taken  office,  except  that  the 
member  may  not  so  continue  to  serve  for 
more  than  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  term  for  which  the  member  was 
appointed  otherwise  would  expire  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)  (1)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  Board — 

(A)  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  (other  than  the  member  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  action  of  re- 
moval);  and 

(B)  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Board  who  is  the 
subject  of  any  proposed  action  of  removal 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  prior  to  any  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The 
Board  may  dispense  with  the  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  only  upon  the  submission  of 
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a  written  waiver  of  the  hearing  to  the  Chair 
by  the  member  subject  to  the  proposed 
action. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  who  is  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for 
GS-18  under  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
including  traveltime,  for  each  day  such  mem- 
ber is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  A  member 
of  the  Board  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

(e)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  select 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Board  a 
Chair  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  and 
administrative  officer  of  the  Board. 

(f)  (1)  The  Chair  shall  select  and  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  appoint  an  indi- 
vidual to  serve  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Gen- 
eral Counsel").  The  General  Counsel  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  and  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chair. 

(2)  The  Chair  shall  fix  the  rate  of  pay  of 
the  General  Counsel,  except  that  the  rate 
of  pay  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate 
payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(g)  The  General  Counsel  shall — 

(1)  investigate  any  allegation  concerning 
prohibited  personnel  practices  referred  to  in 
section  3(b)  (1)  (B)  of  this  Act  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  determine  whether  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any  such 
practice  has  occurred,  exists,  or  Is  to  be  taken 
by  any  employee  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office; 

(2)  investigate  any  allegation  concerning 
prohibited  political  activities  referred  to  in 
section  3(b)(1)(C)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  investigate  matters  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Board  if  so  requested  by  the 
Board  or  any  member  of  the  Board;  and 

(4)  otherwise  assist  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions. 

(h)  The  Board  may  consider,  decide,  and 
order  corrective  or  disciplinary  action  (as 
appropriate)   in  cases  arising  from — 

(1)  employee  appeals  concerning  any  re- 
moval, suspension  for  more  than  fourteen 
days,  reduction  in  grade,  reduction  In  pay. 
or  furlough  of  thirty  days  or  less; 

(2)  prohibited  personnel  practices  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(b)  (1)  (B) ; 

(3)  prohibited  political  activities  referred 
to  in  section  3(b)  (1)  (C)  of  this  Act; 

(4)  determinations  of  appropriate  units 
of  employees  for  collective  bargaining; 

(5)  elections  and  certifications  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives; 

(6)  any  labor  practice  prohibited  under 
the  labor-management  system  established 
under  section  3(e)  and  any  other  matter 
appealable  to  the  Board  under  that  system; 

(7)  actions  Involving  discrimination  pro- 
hibited under  section  3(g);  and 

(8)  any  other  Issue  relating  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  General  Accounting  Office  which 
the  Comptroller  General,  by  regulation,  de- 
termines is  most  appropriately  resolved  by 
the  Board. 

(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
promptly  implement  any  corrective  action 
ordered  by  the  Board,  in  cases  in  which  the 
Comptroller  General  has  the  authority  to 
do  so. 

(J)    The  Board   shall   have   authority  to 


designate  a  panel  of  its  members,  or  an  In- 
dividual member,  to  take  any  action  which 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  take  under  sub- 
section (h).  Any  decUlon  made  imder  sub- 
section (h)  by  a  panel  or  individual  mem- 
ber designated  under  this  sutisectlon  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  final  decision  of  the 
Board  unless  the  decision  is  reopened  and 
reconsidered  by  the  Board  under  subsection 
(k). 

(k)  The  Board  may,  on  the  motion  of  any 
party  or  on  its  own  motion,  reopen  and  re- 
consider any  decision  imder  subsection  (h) 
within  thirty  days  after  the  decision  Is 
rendered. 

(1)  (1)  Any  final  decision  of  the  Board  (or 
of  any  panel  or  individual  member  de^- 
nated  under  subsection  (j) )  under  subsec- 
tions (h)  (1),  (2),  (3),  (6)  and  (7)  may  be 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  the  petitioner 
resides  or  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any 
appeal  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  chapter 
158  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
petition  for  review  of  a  final  decision  of  the 
Board  shaU  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  the  petitioner  receives  notice  of  the 
final  decision  of  the  Board. 

(2)  In  any  case  filed  under  paragr^h  (1) , 
the  court  shall  review  the  recwd  and  set 
aside  any  agency  action,  findings,  or  con- 
clusions found  to  be — 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law: 

(B)  obtained  without  procedures  required 
by  law.  rule,  or  regulation  having  been  fol- 
lowed; or 

(C)  unsupported  by  substantUl  evidence, 
(m)   The  Board  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions— 

(1)  providing  fcM-  employee  appeals,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sections  7701 
and  7702  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  establishing  its  operating  procedure. 

GAO     SENIOR     EXECUTIVE     SERVICE;      MERIT     PAT 
STSTEM 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Comptroller  General 
may  promulgate  regulations  establishing  a 
General  Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive 
Service  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  GAO 
Senior  Executive  Service)  which — 

(A)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  3131  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
for  the  Senior  Executive  Service; 

(B)  provides  that  positions  In  the  GAO 
Senior  Executive  Service  meet  requirements 
which  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3132(a)  (2)  of  such  title; 

(C)  provides  rates  of  pay  for  the  GAO 
Senior  Executive  Service  which  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  or  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  established  for 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  under  section 
5382  of  such  title,  and  which  are  adjusted  at 
the  same  time  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  are  adjusted; 

(D)  provides  a  performance  appraisal  sys- 
tem for  the  GAO  Senior  Executive  Service 
that  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  43  of  such  title; 

(E)  permits  the  Comptroller  General  to 
award  ranks  to  members  of  the  GAO  Senior 
Executive  Service  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  the  President  under  section 
4507  of  such  title; 

(P)  provides  for  removal  consUtent  with 
section  3592  of  such  title,  and  removal  or 
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suspension  consistent  with  section  7543  of 
such  title;  and 

(Q)  permits  the  Comptroller  General  to 
pay  performance  awards  to  members  of  the 
OAO  Senior  Executive  Service  consistent 
with  the  provisions  applicable  to  perform- 
ance awards  under  section  5384  of  such  title. 

(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  Comptroller  General  may 
make  applicable  for  the  OAO  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  any  of  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  applicable  to  applicants 
for  or  members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service. 

(3)  Employees  In  the  OAO  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  personnel  system  established 
under  section  3(c).  (d).  (e)  and  (f). 

(4)  The  OAO  Senior  Executive  Service  may 
Include  positions  refered  to  in — 

(A)  section  203(c)  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lative Salary  Act  of  1964  (31  U.S.C.  51a); 

(B)  section  203(1)  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964  (31  US.C.  52b);  and 

(C)  section  204(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970   (31  U.S.C.  1154(d)). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  may  pro- 
mulgate regulations  establishing  a  merit  pay 
system  for  such  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral considers  appropriate.  The  merit  pay 
system  shall  be  designed  to  carry  out  pur- 
poses consistent  with  those  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5401(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
NONcoMPrrrrivE  appointments;  technical 

ASSISTANCE 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  who  has  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  continuous  service  under  a  non- 
temporary  appointment  under  the  personnel 
system  established  pursuant  to  section  3  ac- 
quires a  competitive  status  for  appointment 
to  any  position  in  the  competitive  service  for 
which  the  employee  possesses  the  required 
qualifications. 

(b)  The  Directs  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall,  on  request  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  provide  technical  and 
consulting  services  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  the  establishment  of  the  personnel 
system  for  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

COOBOINATION  WrrH   CERTAIN   OTHER 
PKOVISIONS   OF   LAW 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  (4).  nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  repealing,  amending,  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of — 

( 1 )  sections  302  and  303  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  42  and  43), 
or  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964 
(31  U.S.C.  42a  (a)  and  (b)); 

(2)  section  203(c)  of  the  Federal  Leglsla- 
Uve  Salary  Act  of  1964  (31  U.S.C.  51a) ; 

(3)  section  203(1)  of  the  P^eral  Legisla- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964  (31  U.S.C.  52b) ; 

(4)  section  204(d)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  1154(d) )  • 
or 

(5)  section  401  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  62c) . 

(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act.  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  amend,  or  limit  the  ap- 
pllcaUon  of  any  provision  of  law  applicable 
to  employees  of  the  General  Accountlne  Of- 
fice. 

TECHNICAL    AND     CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  B.  (a)  SecUon  2108(3)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  the  General  Accounting  Office"  after  "the 
Senior  Executive  Service". 


(b)  Subsection  5102(a)  (1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vil).  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vlii),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(Ix)  the  General  Accounting  Office;". 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5108(c)  of 
such  title  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (17)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  5342(a)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H),  by  inserting  "or'  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (I),  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)   the  General  Accounting  Office;". 

(e)(1)  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  73  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•'§  7328.  General      Accounting      Office      em- 
ployees 

"The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter shall  not  apply  to  employees  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  73  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
7327  of  the  following  new  item: 

"7328.  General  Acountlng  Office  employees.". 

(3)  Subsection  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  52)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  ap- 
p>oint,  fix  the  pay  of,  and  remove  employees 
of  the  General  Acountlng  Office  under  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Personnel  Act  of 
1979. 

"(b)  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Comptroller  General.". 

(4)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  redesignated  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  respectively. 

(f)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946   (31  U.S.C.  46a)   is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  717(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  use.  2000e-16)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(other  than  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office) ". 

ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  beginning  fiscal  year  1981  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  cany  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on — 

(1)  October  1,  1980;  or 

(2)  if  later,  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  the  personnel  system  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  under  that  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date 
established  by  subsection  (a) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  these  committee  amendments 
that  are  being  called  up  now? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No  objection. 


The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

DP  amendment  no.  926 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Glenn 
certain  technical  amendments  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btro)  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Glenn 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 926 : 

1.  On  page  2,  line  23.  strike  all  up  to  the 
word  "in"  on  line  24  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "(B)  prohibit  the  personnel  prac- 
tices prohibited". 

2.  On  page  6.  line  2,  strike  "(c) ". 

3.  On  page  10,  line  13.  strike  "prescribed" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "payable". 

4.  On  page  10.  line  19.  strike  all  after  the 
period  through  line  22  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(d)  All  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  allowances  In  accord- 
ance with  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.". 

5.  On  page  18,  line  22,  strike  "(17)"  and 
Insert  "(4)". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-540),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  personnel  system  for 
employees  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

S.  1879  establishes  an  independent  per- 
sonnel system  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  This  Independence  from  regulation 
by  executive  branch  agencies  is  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  legislation.  The  Comp- 
troller General  requested  this  legislation 
because  of  an  increasingly  apparent  conflict 
of  Interest.  As  a  legislative  branch  agency, 
with  specific  responsibility  for  Investigat- 
ing, auditing  and  reporting  to  Congress  on 
the  activities  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
GAO,  in  personnel,  matters  is  also  regulated 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Employees  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
may  seek  redress  of  grievances  through  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  and  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  OAO  Is  discharging  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Congress  by  examining, 
evaluating,  and  reporting  on  the  programs 
and  financial  activities  of  each  of  these 
agencies. 
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In  recent  years,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  placed  Increased  emphasis  on 
oversight  of  Federal  personnel  management 
programs.  This,  In  part.  Is  due  to  the  substan- 
tial expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  com- 
pensation and  benefits  for  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  as  well  as  to  Increased  Con- 
gressional concern  over  abuses  of  the  merit 
system  which  occurred  In  the  early  1970's. 
With  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  the  GAO  has  assumed  considerable 
added  responsibility  for  monitoring  each  of 
the  agencies  created  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  2  of  1978  and  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  established 
under  that  statute.  The  GAO  must  submit 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
and  the  Special  Counsel.  Furthermore,  the 
Act  directs  the  GAO  to  review  the  new 
agency  performance  systems  and  report  to 
Congress  on  those  established  for  the  new 
Senior  Executive  Service.  In  order  that  the 
OAO  be  better  able  to  respond  to  Congres- 
sional requests  and  be  up-to-date  on  the 
activities  of  the  civU  service  agencies,  GAO 
personnel  have  been  placed  on-site  In  each 
of  the  agencies. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  GAO  in  continuing  to 
oversee  the  civil  service  and  merit  system 
must  not  be  compromised.  Although  there 
have  been  no  documented  cases  of  im- 
proper pressure  placed  on  the  OAO,  the  Com- 
mittee feels  that  even  the  appearance  of  a 
confilct  of  Interest  must  be  removed.  Hence, 
it  recommends  passage  of  this  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  self-contained  per- 
sonnel system  for  the  GAO,  thus  removing  It 
from  the  regulation  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  and  other  executive  agen- 
cies. 

S.  1879  gives  the  OAO  greater  fiexlblUty  in 
hiring  and  managing  its  workforce  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws  governing  such 
matters  as  appointments,  classifying  and 
grading  positions,  compensation,  adverse  ac- 
tion and  appeals.  These  laws  do  not  readily 
accommodate  the  special  needs  of  the  GAO 
which  arise  from  its  unique  status  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  The 
result  will  be  to  bring  the  GAO  more  In  line 
with  the  personnel  management  practices 
in  other  legislative  branch  agencies. 

While  the  Committee  intends  to  give  broad 
authority  to  the  Comptroller  General  In  des- 
ignating GAO's  personnel  system,  the  bill 
provides  a  number  of  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  employees.  Specifically,  the  legisla- 
tion requires  that  the  new  GAO  personnel 
system  embody  the  same  merit  system  prin- 
ciples which  govern  executive  branch  em- 
ployees under  section  2301  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  In  addition.  It  directs  that  the 
new  personnel  system  protect  employees  from 
the  same  prohibited  personnel  practices 
which  are  outlined  in  section  2302  of  title  5, 
United  States  Codes,  and  provides  that  the 
OAO  Is  covered  by  the  provisions  of  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  forbidding 
employment  discrimination.  Rights  and  rem- 
edies under  the  acts  otherwise  applicable  in 
this  area  are  specifically  preserved.  Prefer- 
ence ellglbles'  rights  will  be  preserved.  Com- 
pensation win  be  based  on  principles  of  equal 
pay  for  work  of  equal  value  and  on  the  qual- 
ity of  performance.  Adverse  actions  will  be 
taken  only  for  unacceptable  performance  or 
such  other  cause  as  will  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service.  Performance  appraisal 
systems  established  and  actions  taken  for 
performance  must  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  43  of  title  5  United 
States  Code. 

The  bUl  establishes  a  GAO  Personnel  Ap- 
peals Board,  which  wUl  perform  the  func- 
tions that  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  and 


the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission would  otherwise  perform.  Further, 
the  bill  establishes  a  General  Counsel  to  the 
GAO  Appeals  Board  to  Investigate  and  pros- 
ecute allegations  of  prohibited  i>ersonnel 
practices  and  to  Investigate  labor-manage- 
ment and  employment  discrimination  cases. 

GAO  employees  will  continue  to  have 
rights  and  benefits  enjoyed  by  other  em- 
ployees including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following :  annual,  sick,  and  other  paid  leave, 
coverage  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  compensation  for  work  Injuries,  un- 
employment compensation,  health  and  life 
insurance,  training,  incentive  awards,  back- 
pay, severance  pay,  waiver  of  overpayments, 
and  travel  and  transportation  expenses. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  given  discre- 
tionary authority  to  establish  a  GAO  Senior 
Executive  Service  and  a  system  of  merit  pay. 
If  established,  they  must  follow  certain  basic 
requirements  parallel  to  those  existing  in  the 
executive  branch  Senior  Executive  Service 
and  merit  pay  system. 

The  Conmiittee  is  convinced  that  this  care- 
fuUy  drawn  bill  strikes  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  GAO  to  have  Its  own  fiex- 
Ible  personnel  management  system  and  the 
need  to  preserve  the  essential  employment 
rights  of  GAO  staff  members.  The  Commit- 
tee Is  likewise  convinced  that  the  Congress 
needs  to  terminate  promptly  the  existing  re- 
lationship between  GAO  and  the  executive 
branch  personnel  agencies. 

The  House  recently  passed  H.R.  5176,  a 
substantially  identical  bill.  One  provision  in 
the  House  bill  which  is  not  In  the  Senate  bill 
relates  to  the  enforcement  of  statutory  pro- 
visions concerning  political  activities  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  Sen- 
ator Glenn  offered  and  the  Committee  ap- 
proved a  technical  amendment  which  re- 
moves the  GAO  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  and  transfers  enforcement  of 
political  activities  matters  to  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Personnel  Appeals  Board  es- 
tablished by  this  bin.  No  substantive  change 
In  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  Is  made. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OP  MAILING 
EXPENSES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  319) ,  authoriz- 
ing reimbursement  of  expenses  of  mail- 
ing or  delivery  of  matters  relating  to 
official  business  from  a  Senator's  official 
office  expense  account,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  319 

Resolved,  That,  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  and  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law,  expenses  for  which 
reimbursement  may  be  made  under  section 
506(a)  (3)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C.  68(a)  (3) ),  shall  in- 
clude costs  Incurred  in  the  mailing  or  de- 
livery of  matters  relating  to  official  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-542).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  present  language  of  Section  68(a)  (8) 
of  title  2.  United  States  Code,  restricts  the 
official  mall  category  portion  of  the  Official 
Office  Expense  Account  which  covers  the 
mailing  and  delivery  of  matter  relating  to 
official  business  to  two  special  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Postal  System,  air  mail  and 
special  delivery.  Air  mall  is  now  provided 
under  ordinary  first-class  postage  by  the 
postal  system  in  all  cases  where  It  faclU- 
tates  the  delivery  of  mall.  Postal  special  de- 
livery Is  in  some  situations  not  as  rapid  and 
reliable  as  other  forms  of  deUvery  avaUable 
for  official  matter. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
broaden  the  range  of  deUvery  services  avail- 
able to  members.  It  is  not  intended  to 
change  or  Infringe  upon  the  workings  of  the 
franking  privilege  In  any  way. 

Under  this  resolution  a  SenatCK'  and  his 
staff  will  be  permitted  to  select  the  most 
effective,  economical  and  reasonable  means 
of  transmitting  official  buslneas  matters, 
whether  It  be  by  the  postal  services,  or  by 
parcel  service,  air  express,  bus  service  or 
other  comparable  delivery  services.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  make  the 
official  mall  category  portion  available  for 
more  than  air  mail  and  special  delivery 
postal  service  so  that,  when  reasonable, 
deemed  necessary,  and  used  by  a  Member's 
office  in  order  to  save  time  or  money,  or 
both,  these  other  delivery  services  can  also 
be  paid  for  from  the  Official  Office  Expense 
Account. 

While  the  change  effected  by  this  resolu- 
tion will  also  allow  the  use  of  a  first-class 
postage  stamp  under  this  official  allowance 
provision,  this  is  not  a  motivating  purpose  of 
the  resolution,  and  such  use  should  be  rare. 
An  example  of  the  infrequent  occasions  when 
economy  may  make  it  preferable  to  use  a 
first-class  postage  stamp  rather  than  a 
franked  envelope  is  where  a  Senator  receives 
a  pre-addressed,  unstamped  envelope  from 
a  correspondent  either  extending  an  official 
invitation  or  advising  of  the  time  for  re- 
newal of  an  official  subscription.  In  these 
few  instances  it  may  save  public  funds  for  a 
stamp  to  t>e  used  rather  than  for  an  office  to 
prepare  a  franked  envelope  and  discard  the 
pre-addressed  envelope.  In  all  other  cases  of 
official  first-class  mall  the  Member's  frank 
should  and  will  be  used. 

The  resolution  does  not  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  official  matter  which  a  Senator  may 
mall  or  deliver  at  public  expense.  Rather  it 
merely  enlarges  the  range  of  delivery  serv- 
ices available  to  him.  Under  the  resolution, 
as  now.  It  will  not  be  permissible  for  a  Mem- 
ber to  mall  or  deliver  at  public  expense  any- 
thing which  Is  not  related  to  official  busi- 
ness. The  existing  prohibition  against  using 
official  funds  to  procure  postage  stamps  for 
use  on  personal  or  political  mall,  such  as  for 
greeting  and  holiday  cards,  will  continue 
unchanged. 

There  should  be  little  additional  cost  in- 
volved in  the  changes  effected  by  this  res- 
olution. It  is  expected  that  members  will 
select  from  this  range  of  new  delivery  serv- 
ices with  reasonable  care  and  prudent  con- 
cern for  the  economy  and  effective  use  of 
public  funds. 


WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1452)  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  relating  to  war  risk  insurance, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  section  1214  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936    (46  U.S.C.  1294),  Is  amended  by 
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striking  "September  30,  1979"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1984". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-550),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  reported,  S.  1452  would  receive  for  a  5- 
year  period  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Ckimmerce  to  Issue  war  risk  insurance  under 
title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
which  expired  on  September  30,  1979. 

Title  XII  was  enacted  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  In  1950.  It  was  temporary 
legislation  that  expired  5  years  later.  Since 
then.  It  has  been  extended  several  times, 
normally  for  5-year  periods.  The  last  exten- 
sion, however,  was  for  3  years  which  ter- 
minated on  September  30,  1979,  the  date  cor- 
responding with  the  end  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  established  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  POR 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  MARKETING 
OP  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODI- 
TIES BY  FARMERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  to  encourage 
the  more  effective  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  by  farmers  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
with  an  amendent  to  strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
using  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  working  closely  with  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Services — devote  Increased  empha- 
sis to  teaching  farmers  how  better  to  market 
their  agricultural  commodities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
requested  to  emphasize  the  use  of  all  the 
marketing  tools  that  are  available  to  farm- 
ers. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  futures 
markets  and  forward  contracting. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consultation  with  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  is  requested  to  appoint 
a  task  force  of  individuals  representing  the 
futures  industry,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
develop  educational  programs  for  farmers 
on  the  availability  of  futures  markets  and 
forward  contracting  as  a  means  of  hedging 
against  future  risks. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretory  of  Agriculture  is 
requested  to  report  to  the  Senate  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  his  plans  to  implement  the 
provisions   thereof. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Coounodlty  Futures  Trading 
Oommiaaion. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  as 
amended,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  farmer  has  tradi- 
tionally worked  long  hours  for  low  profits; 

Whereas  farming  is  an  extremely  risky 
business,  subject  to  variations  in  the 
weather,  Insect  infestation,  the  vicissitudes 
of  world  markets,  and  other  unpredictable 
factors  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  con- 
trol; 

Whereas  the  farmers'  profit  margin  has 
been  reduced  by  rampant  inflation  in  the 
cost  of  production  materials,  such  as  fuel,  in 
recent  years; 

Whereas  farmers  have  experienced  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  importance  of 
their  marketing   decisions   in   recent   years; 

Whereas  the  emphasis  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  land-grant  colleges,  and 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Services  has  been 
on  the  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties rather  than  the  marketing  of  those 
commodities;  and 

Whereas  American  farmers  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
favorable  market  price  at  the  time  they  make 
their  planting  decisions:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— using 
all  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  working  closely  with  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Services — devote  increased  em- 
phasis to  teaching  farmers  how  better  to 
market  their  agricultural  commodities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
quested to  emphasize  the  use  of  all  the  mar- 
keting tools  that  at-e  available  to  farmers, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  futures  mar- 
kets and  forward  contracting. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consultation  with  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  is  requested  to  ap- 
point a  task  force  of  individuals  representing 
the  futures  industry,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
develop  educational  programs  for  farmers  on 
the  availability  of  futures  markets  and  for- 
ward contracting  as  a  means  of  hedelne 
against  future  risks. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
quested to  report  to  the  Senate  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  his  plans  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  passed 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  devote  Increased  emphasis  to 
teaching  farmers  how  better  to  market  their 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  title  was  amended. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


January  25,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-551) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  226  requests  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — 

( 1 )  To  devote  increased  emphasis  to  teach- 
ing farmers  how  better  to  market  their  agri- 
cultural commodities,  with  assistance  from 
all  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  land-grant  colleges,  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  and  the  co- 
operative extension  services; 

(2)  To  emphasize  the  use  of  all  the  mar- 
keting tools  that  are  available.  Including  fu- 
tures markets  and  forward  contracting; 

(3)  In  consultation  vrtth  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  to  establish  a 
task  force  of  individuals  representing  the 
futures  Industry,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  land-grant  colleges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  farmers  on  the  availability 
of  futures  markets  and  forward  contracting 
as  a  means  of  hedging  against  future  risks. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:30 
p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:32  p.m..  recessed  until  2:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Exon)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cierk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OCEAN  THERMAL  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION RESEARCH,  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  537. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1830)  to  provide  for  a  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  program  to 
achieve  the  early  commercialization  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1830) 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean  Ther- 
mal Energy  Conversion  Research.  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration  Act". 
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FINDINGS  AND  PCRPOSES 

Section  1.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  supply  of  nonrenewable  fuels  in 
the  United  States  is  slowly  being  depleted; 

(2)  alternative  sources  of  energy  must  be 
developed; 

(3)  ocean  thermal  energy  Is  a  renewable 
energy  resource  that  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  a  strong  and  Innovative  Industry  com- 
mitted to  the  commercialization  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  must  be  estab- 
lished; and 

(5)  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  acceler- 
ate efforts  to  commercialize  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion. 

(b)  Therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
Isto— 

(1)  esUblish  as  a  goal  the  demonstration 
of  an  electrical  and  energy  product  equiva- 
lent capacity  of  at  least  one  hundred  mega- 
watts from  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
systems  by  1986; 

(2)  establish  as  a  goal  the  demonstration 
of  an  electrical  and  energy  product  equiva- 
lent capacity  of  at  least  five  hundred  mega- 
watts from  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
systems  by  1989; 

(3)  establish  as  a  goal  the  reduction  of  the 
average  cost  of  electricity  and  energy  product 
equivalent  produced  by  installed  ocean  ther- 
mal energy  conversion  systems  to  a  level 
competitive  with  conventional  energy  sources 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993; 

(4)  establish  as  a  national  goal  an  electri- 
cal and  energy  product  equivalent  capacity 
of  ten  thousand  megawatts  from  ocean  ther- 
mal energy  conversion  systems  by  the  year 
1999. 


comprehensive  plan  and  program 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
and  program  for  the  conduct  of  the  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
under  sections  3  and  4.  Such  plan  and  pro- 
gram shall  Include  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  a  detailed  description  of  the  function- 
al organization  of  the  program  management; 

(2)  a  presentation  of  the  program  strate- 
gy, Including  idcatincatlon  of  milestones  and 
critical  paths,  which  will  be  used  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  a  five-year  program  Implementation 
schedule  with  associated  budget  and  program 
management  resources  requirements; 

(4)  risk  assessments; 

(5)  supporting  research  needed  to  solve 
problems  which  may  inhibit  or  limit  develop- 
ment of  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
systems;  and 

(6)  an  analysis  of  the  environmental  ac- 
ceptability of  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion facilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  such 
comprehensive  plan  and  program  to  the  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1980. 

research  and  DEVEI.OPMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  initiate  re- 
search or  accelerate  existing  research  In  areas 
in  which  the  lack  of  knowledge  limits  de- 
velopment of  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion systems  in  order  to  achieve  the  purposes 
Of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  evalu- 
ations, arrange  for  tests,  and  disseminate  to 
developers  Information,  data,  and  materials 
ne^ssary  to  support  the  design  efforts  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  section  4.  Specific 
te<^nlcal  areas  to  be  addressed  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  heat  exchangers; 

(2)  Interface  requirements  between  the 
platform  and  cold  water  pipe; 

(3)  cold  water  pipe  deployment  tech- 
niques; 

(4)  control  system  simulation; 
(6)  stotionkeeplng  testing;  and 


(6)  energy  delivery  systems  for  electrical 
power  and  energy  products. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  his  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  solicit  proposals  and  evaluate  any 
reasonable  new  or  Improved  technology,  a 
description  of  which  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  writing,  which  could  lead  or  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  system  technology. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Initiate  a  program  to  design, 
construct,  and  operate  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facilities  of  sufficient  size  to  dem- 
onstrate the  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  utilizing  the  various  forms  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  to  displace  non- 
renewable fuels. 

(b)  The  specific  goals  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  shall  include  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  the  demonstration  of  an  electrical  and 
energy  product  equivalent  operating  capacity 
of  at  least  one  hundred  megawatts  with  ex- 
pansion capability  to  at  least  two  hundred 
megawatts  by  the  year  1986; 

(2)  the  demonstration  of  an  electrical  and 
energy  product  equivalent  capacity  of  at 
least  five  hundred  megawatts  from  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  systems  by  1989- 

(3)  the  delivery  of  baseload  electricity  to 
utilities  located  on  land  or  other  end  use 
applications  and  the  production  of  commer- 
cial quantities  of  energy  product;  and 

(4)  the  continuous  operation  of  each  dem- 
onstration facility  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  collect  and  analyze  system  perform- 
ance and  reliability  data. 

(c)  To  facilitate  development  of  a  strong 
industrial  basis  for  the  commercialization^ 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  system 
technology,  at  least  two  independent  parallel 
demonstration  projects  shall  be  competi- 
tively selected  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section. 

commercialization 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  commer- 
cialization plan  that  will  permit  realiza- 
tion of  the  ten  thousand-megawatt  national 
goal  by  1999.  Sucn  plan  shall  Include  at  a 
minimum — 

(1)  the  identification  of  the  efforts  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  sufficient  industrial  in- 
frastructure to  meet  the  national  goal; 

(2)  analysis  of  the  necessary  government 
actions  to  aid  the  industry  in  minimizing 
and  removing  any  legal  and  institutional 
barriers  such  as  establishment  of  a  single 
regulatory  authority,  designation  of  a  lead 
agency,  or  other  means;  and 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  necessary  gov- 
ernment actions  to  assist  In  eliminating  eco- 
nomic uncertainties  through  financial  in- 
centives, such  as  loan  guarantees,  price  sup- 
ports, or  other  inducements. 

(b)  As  part  of  the  competitive  procure- 
ment initiative  for  design  and  construction 
of  the  demonstration  projects  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  10,  each  respondent  shall 
Include  In  Its  proposal  (1)  a  plan  leading 
to  a  full-scale,  commercial  facility  based  on 
the  proposed  demonstration  system;  and  (2) 
a  commercialization  strategy  which  Includes 
the  respondent's  plans  for  future  participa- 
tion toward  meeting  the  national  goal. 

(c)  The  Secretory  shall  transmit  such 
comprehensive  commercialization  plan  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  receipt 
by  the  Secretory  of  the  proposals  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  but  in  any 
event  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


for  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  systems 
that  are  competitive  with  costs  from  conven- 
tional energy  production  systems; 

(b)  Priority  for  proposals  which  demon- 
strate a  viable,  long-term  conmiitment  by 
the  respondent  to  the  development  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  technology  and 
intent  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Industrial  Infrastructure  to  meet  the  gokls 
of  this  Act; 

(c)  Encouragment  of  projects  tor  which 
contributions  to  project  costs  are  forthcom- 
ing from  private.  Industrial,  utility  or  gov- 
ernmental entities  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment  the  costs  of 
purchasing  and  InstolUng  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conversion  systems;  and 

(d)  Promotion  of  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facilities  for  coastal  areas.  Islands, 
and  isolated  military  institutions  which  are 
vulnerable  to  Interruption  in  the  fossil  fuel 
supply. 

advisory  committee 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 

Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion  Advisory 

Committee,    which   shaU,    at    a    minimum. 

study  and  advise  the  Secretary  with  regard 


program  selection  criteria 
Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  fulfilling  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  structure  the 
program  and  set  priorities  consistent  with  the 
following  criteria: 

(a)   Realization  of  energy  production  costs 


( 1 )  implementlon  and  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grams estobllshed  by  this  Act; 

(2)  definition  of  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version system  performance  requlremento 
for  various  user  ^plications;  and 

(3)  economic,  technological,  and  envlron- 
mentol  consequences  of  the  deployment  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  systems. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
at  least  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  industrial,  academic,  finan- 
cial, legal,  and  labor  organizations  and  such 
other  entities  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
appointments  shall  be  made  within  ninety 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  thereof. 

(c)  The  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  InstrumentoUtles  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shaU  co- 
operate with  the  Committee  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  Committee  such  information 
as  the  Committee  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out    this    section. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  annuaUy  notwlthstondlng  section  10 
(e)  and  (f )  of  PubUc  Law  92-463,  untu  such 
time  as  the  demonstration  program  goals  In 
section  4  are  met. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  Secretory  a  report.  Such 
report  shall  Include  at  a  miniTri^ini — 

(1)  a  summary  of  the  Committee's  activi- 
ties for  the  preceding  year; 

(2)  an  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the 
status  of  the  programs  mandated  by  this 
Act:  and 

(3)  suggestions  for  Improvements  In  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  program  described 
in  section  2  and  the  commercialization  plan 
described  In  section  5. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
staff  and  other  support  and  shall  insure  that 
funds  are  available  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  carry  out  ite  functions  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

reports 


Sec.  8.  As  a  separate  paut  of  the  annual 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  section  801  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  96-91),  the  Secretory  shaU  sub- 
mit to  Congress  an  annual  report  of  activi- 
ties pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  report  shall 
Include — 

(a)  a  current  comprehensive  plan  and  pro- 
gram for  implementing  this  Act; 

(b)  an  evaluation  of  the  stote  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  system  research 
and  development  In  the  United  Stotes; 

(c)  a  description  of  the  contracts  and 
granto  made  under  this  Act; 
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(d)  an  analysts  of  the  progress  made  In 
commercializing  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version system  technology;  and 

(e)  suggestions  for  improvements  in  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  system  research 
and  development.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

(a)  "ocean  thermal  energy  conversion" 
means  a  method  of  converting  part  of  the 
heat  whdch  is  stored  by  the  sun  in  the  sur- 
face layers  of  the  ocean  into  electrical  en- 
ergy or  energy  product  equivalent; 

(b)  "energy  product  equivalent"  means  an 
energy  carrier  such  as  ammonia,  electro- 
metals,  hydrogen,  or  molten  salts  used  to 
transport  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
generated  energy  to  shore  for  use  in  genera- 
tion of  electricity  or  as  an  energy-intensive 
commodity;  and 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

AtJTHORIZATION   FOB  APPROPRUTION 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  such  sums  as  are  authorized  in  the 
annual  Authorization  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  ptirsuant  to  section  660  of 
Public  Law  96-91. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  have  a 
time  limitation  on  the  bill  and  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  perhaps  a  time  limita- 
tion overall. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
willing  to  agree  to  any  agreement  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  wishes  or  to 
proceed  without  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  should  be  finished  in  20  min- 
utes, or  we  can  set  a  time  agreement  of 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  overall  of  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments, debatable  motions,  appeals,  and 
points  of  order  if  such  are  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Chair,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Matsunaga 
and  the  acting  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Act,  S.  1830, 
which  is  now  pending,  is  intended  to 
promote  the  early  commercialization  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
(OTEC)  systems.  The  bill  has  three  basic 
provisions. 

First,  S.  1830  commits  the  Nation  to 
demonstrate  an  OTEC  electrical  and  en- 
ergy product  equivalent  capacity  of  100 
megawatts  by  the  year  1986,  500  mega- 
watts by  1988.  and  10,000  megawatts  by 
1999. 

Second,  to  establish  as  a  goal  the  re- 
duction of  the  average  cost  of  electricity 
and  energy  product  equivalent  produced 
by  installed  OTEC  systems  to  a  level 
competitive  with  conventional  energy 
sources  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  develop  a  com- 
mercialization plan  that  will  permit 
realization  of  this  goal,  and  establish  an 


OTEC  advisory  committee  to  assess  and 
evaluate  implementation  of  the  programs 
mandated  by  the  bill. 

Occasionally,  during  the  course  of 
history,  as  new  technologies  are  con- 
ceived, they  develop  and  mature  into 
industries  that  become  an  integral  part 
of  society.  The  aerospace  and  electronics 
industries  are  recent  cases  in  point.  Each 
has  had  pronounced  positive  benefits  for 
society  and  has  had  significant  impact 
on  our  lives. 

Today,  a  series  of  events  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  fertile  environment  for 
the  birth  of  another  new  industry.  From 
within  the  chaos  created  by  continually 
escalating  energy  prices,  proi?ressively 
more  limited  fossil  fuel  availability,  and 
severely  more  rigorous  environmental 
constaints,  OTEC  technology  has 
emerged  to  provide  a  promising  new 
source  of  abundant  energy. 

American  ingenuity,  supported  by 
limited  Federal  funding,  has  enabled  our 
Nation  to  develop  a  technology  that  can 
transform  the  Sun's  energy,  stored  in 
warm,  near-surface,  ocean  waters,  into 
various  energy  forms  and  products.  Hav- 
ing been  a  continuing  advocate  of  this 
technology  I  have  closely  followed  its 
development  with  strong  personal  in- 
terest. 

Ocean  thermal  energy  is  a  renewable, 
nonpolluting  alternative  energy  source 
that  has  significant  potential.  Through 
careful  guidance,  we  of  the  Congress  can 
foster  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  this  technology  and  thereby  not 
only  establish  a  new  source  of  energy  for 
our  Nation's  domestic  needs,  but  also 
accelerate  the  Emergence  of  a  new 
industry. 

Knowing  that  the  realization  of  these 
beliefs  requires  aggressive  Federal  ac- 
tion, I  introduced  S.  1830  to  provide  for 
a  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion program  to  achieve  the  early  com- 
mercialization of  OTEC  systems.  The 
specific  initiatives  set  forth  in  the  bill 
have  received  broad-based  support.  Re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resoiu"ces  Committee,  S. 
1830  is  supported  by  22  cosponsors,  16 
of  whom  are  my  colleagues  on  the  En- 
ergy Committee.  A  companion  bill,  H.R. 
5796,  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Don 
FuQUA,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  The  House  bill 
has  27  cosponsors. 

During  consideration  of  S.  1830,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development  received  favorable  testi- 
mony from  over  25  organizations.  All 
segments  of  the  OTEC  community,  both 
Federal  and  private  sectors,  were  repre- 
sented. Review  of  the  technical  accom- 
plishments to  date  indicates  that  such 
positive  support  is  more  than  justified. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  large  scale, 
400  megawatt,  facilities  has  been  sub- 
stantiated by  concept  and  systems  anal- 
yses of  principal  subsystems  including 
platforms,  cold  water  pipes  and  power 
systems.  Analytical  techniques  for  pre- 
dicting system  performance  have  been 
perfected  and  validated.  Mini-OTEC,  a 
50  kilowatt  closed-cycle  system  has  been 
operational  since  August  of  1979  off 
Keahole  Point  in  my  home   State   of 


Hawaii.  The  Mini-OTEC  barge  is  now 
being  readied  for  a  second  deployment 
and  will  be  in  active  operational  order 
during  the  Department  of  Energy's  first 
renewable  energy  technology  conference 
scheduled  for  Honolulu  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  I  extend  an  open  invitation  to 
each  and  every  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  spend  a  couple  of  Decem- 
ber weeks  in  temperate  Hawaii  to  view 
for  themselves  what  could  very  well  be 
the  long  term  future  of  energy  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

Besides,  Mr.  President,  as  you  your- 
self know,  once  you  have  been  to  Hawaii 
you  will  definitely  know  what  heaven 
looks  like,  and  I  keep  reminding  my 
colleagues  that  this  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  know  if  they  happen  to  go  the 
other  way.  [Laughter.] 

We  know  now  that  the  OTEC  process 
worlu;  and  the  economic  forecasts  are 
equally  encouraging.  The  evidence  is 
clear  that  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facilities  have  definite  commer- 
cial viability.  Capital  cost  projections  for 
closed-cycle  plant  designs  fall  within 
a  range  of  $1,500  to  $2,700  per  kilowatt 
of  installed  capacity  for  the  year  2000, 
expressed  in  1978  dollars;  while  energy 
costs  are  projected  to  be  within  a  range 
of  3.5  cents  to  7  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
on  the  same  basis.  By  comparison,  resi- 
dents of  the  Hawaiian  Island  of  Molokai 
presently  pay  an  average  of  13  cents  a 
kilowatt  hour. 

Experts  tell  us  that  cost  effectiveness 
can  be  realized  by  1985  for  island  base- 
load  applications.  An  area  of  between 
one- third  and  one-half  of  the  lower  for- 
ty-eight states  can  also  be  serviced  with 
electricity  generated  by  OTEC  facilities 
located  off  the  Gulf  Coast  at  costs  pro- 
jected to  be  competitive  with  alternative 
sources  by  the  year  2000. 

Moreover,  grazing  plantships  can  use 
the  OTEC  process  to  produce  fertilizer 
and  hydrogen.  Thus,  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy can  in  effect  be  brought  to  the  very 
heartland  of  our  farm  country  and  syn- 
thetic fuel  sites.  Hydrogen,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  can  be  both  a  valuable 
feedstock  additive  in  the  production  of 
syn  fuels  and  a  possible  replacement  for 
electricity  as  a  fuel. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  res- 
ervoirs and  lakes  can  on  a  seasonal  basis 
be  tapped  for  thermal  energy.  There  ex- 
ists significant  temperature  differentials 
in  inland  waters  during  the  warmer 
months,  thus  malung  freshwater  ther- 
mal energy  conversion  (FWTEC)  an  op- 
tion requiring  further  study.  In  short, 
then,  every  State  in  the  Union  has  the 
potential  to  directly  and  indirectly  bene- 
fit from  S.  1830. 

In  testimony  before  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee, 
the  Department  of  Energy  commended 
and  supported  the  intent  of  S.  1830.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
magnitude  of  the  thermal  resource  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  tens  of  quads  per 
year,  with  200  quads  per  year  as  the 
present  forecast  of  the  upper  limit  of 
the  Earth's  extractable  and  renewable 
OTEC  resource. 

Rapidly  changing  developments,  both 
technical  and  economic,  have  resulted  in 
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increasingly  more  optimistic  DOE  pro- 
jections for  near  term  OTEC  market 
penetration.  Reference  need  only  be 
made  to  the  recently  released  ocean  sys- 
tem's multiyear  program  plan  wherein 
it  is  stated  that-— 

Although  the  Domestic  Policy  Review  pro- 
jects 0.1  quad  by  the  year  2000,  up  to  2.0 
quads  by  the  year  2000  is  practically  achieve- 
able,  dependent  only  on  the  commercializa- 
tion strategy  employed  after  the  demonstra- 
tion plant.  It  should  be  further  noted  that 
this  increased  contribution  incurs  no  in- 
crease In  risk. 

The  DOE  ocean  systems  program  plan 
for  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  is  neither 
consistent  nor  compatible  with  this  ac- 
knowledged potential.  Although  DOE  in- 
dicated to  the  subcommittee  its  intent 
to  initiate  a  40-megawatt  demonstration 
program  in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1980,  no  funds  have  been  requested 
from  Congress.  Furthermore,  the  tenta- 
tive program  presented  does  not  readily 
permit  commercialization  of  the  tech- 
nology. The  need  for  the  initiatives  pro- 
vided in  S.  1830  is  paramount. 

As  part  of  DOE's  analysis  of  S.  1830, 
an  independent  consultant  was  commis- 
sioned to  study  the  impact  of  the  bill. 
The  princijjal  conclusion  of  this  study 
stated  that  over  $15  billion  in  constant 
1979  petrodollars  would  be  displaced  by 
the  year  2000  through  achievement  of 
the  bill's  minimum  goals.  In  addition, 
the  dollar  value  of  displaced  petroleum 
would  exceed  the  capital  investment  for 
OTEC  plants  in  approximately  16  years. 
This  analysis  was  based  on  plant  costs  of 
$2,000  per  kilowatt  and  petroleum  costs 
of  $22.50  per  barrel.  The  benefits  realiz- 
able would  far  exceed  that  which  was 
projected  by  the  study,  if  the  current 
cost  of  petroleum  of  $34  a  barrel  had 
been  used  in  the  analysis. 

While  potential  benefits  are  phenom- 
enal, program  costs  are  equally  attrac- 
tive. It  should  be  emphasized  initially 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  OCBce's 
cost  estimates  as  shown  in  the  committee 
report  on  S.  1830,  projected  at  about 
$300  milhon  per  40-megawatt  facility  and 
a  total  program  cost  of  approximately 
$1  billion,  are  grossly  overstated.  In 
testimony  before  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  the 
Department  of  Energy  itself  stated  that 
its  plans  call  for  a  40-megawatt  pilot 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $180  million.  S.  1830 
calls  for  multiple  pilot  plants  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $580  million,  far  less  than 
the  $1  billion  estimated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CBO) . 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  figures, 
although  significantly  less  than  the  CBO 
estimate,  are  still  larger  than  what  we 
expect  the  actual  Federal  outlays  will 
be.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  ocean  ther- 
mal energy  conversion  development  has 
strong  private  sector  support.  Mlnl- 
OTEC,  the  first  and  only  demonstration 
of  an  operational  closed-cycle  OTEC 
system,  was  accomplished  without  any 
Federal  funding.  The  Department  of 
Energy  has  already  received  two  unso- 
^Ited  cost  sharing  proposals  for  OTEC 
aemonstratlon  facilities. 


Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority (PRWRA)  proposed  construction 
of  a  100-megawatt  OTEC  faciUty  with 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  $477  million.  In 
this  proposal  PRWRA  indicated  its  in- 
tent to  cost  share  $160  million  of  the 
total.  Similarly,  Solaramco,  a  consor- 
tium of  ammonia  companies,  proposed 
construction  of  a  40-megawatt  OTEC 
ammonia  plantship.  The  total  estimated 
cost  for  this  demonstration  is  $130  mil- 
lion, of  which  $40  miUion  vnll  be  cost 
shared  by  the  consortium. 

In  addition  to  an  expressed  willingness 
by  several  organizations  to  share  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  demonstrating  OTEC 
commercial  viability,  the  private  sector 
at  large  is  solidly  supportive  of  S.  1830 
initiatives.  An  indicator  of  such  Interest 
is  the  attendance  of  575  participants  at 
the  sixth  OTEC  conference.  Support 
from  several  specific  organizations  war- 
rant comment. 

The  ITEC  Utility  Users  Council,  com- 
prised of  representatives  from  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Research  Institute  and  17  po- 
tential OTEC  utility  users,  issued  a  state- 
ment specifically  supporting  S.  1830  and 
urging  Congress  to  initiate  the  demon- 
stration programs  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
in  recognizing  the  great  potential  OTEC 
has  for  providing  a  major  source  of  U.S. 
energy  supplies,  acknowledges  the  urgent 
need  for  the  programs  proposed  in  S. 
1830  and  formally  supports  its  passage. 
Labor  is  equally  enthusiastic  about 
OTEC.  The  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades 
Department  considers  OTEC  the  best 
and  cheapest  solar  energy  option.  As  the 
spokesman  for  8  million  workers,  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  testified 
strongly  in  support  of  the  goals  of  S 
1830. 

PubUc  interest  groups  recognize  the 
desirabihty  of  commercializing  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  technology. 
In  a  special  written  appeal  to  President 
Carter,  Captain  Jacques- Yves  Cousteau 
made  the  following  comment  in  response 
to  recently  announced  administration 
energy  policy, 

We,  at  The  Cousteau  Society,  are  painfully 
surprised  that  such  a  potential  resource 
(literally  equivalent  to  millions  of  nuclear 
plants) ,  be  systematlcaUy  omitted  from  fed- 
eral or  presidential  plans  .  .  . 


Similarly,  in  a  plea  for  immediate 
congressional  action,  the  Solar  Lobby 
issued  the  following  call: 

Let's  get  OTEC  commercial  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

With  this  kind  of  support  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  the  administration  has 
not  initiated  a  more  aggressive  program. 
We  are  witnessing  the  initial  stages  for 
the  emergence  of  a  new  industry.  All  the 
necessary  components  are  available: 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  new,  re- 
newable, nonpolluting  source  of  energy; 

The  feasibility  of  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conversion  technology  has  been  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  on  a  small  scsde; 

Cost /benefit  analyses  indicate  both  the 
economic  and  commercial  viability  of 
OTEC  facilities; 

American  labor  supports  the  develop- 
ment of  this  technology; 


Environmental  groups  have  expressed 
enthusiasm  for  the  benign  nature  of 
OTEC  faciUties. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  vote  for  swift  passage  of 
S.  1830  for  this  bill  will  provide  the  cata- 
lyst imiting  these  components.  With  the 
adc^tion  of  the  amendment  which  I  will 
offer,  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conver- 
sion Research.  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Act  will  authorize  for  appropri- 
ation, in  addition  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Energy  authorization  for 
the  ocean  systems'  budget,  sums  of  $25 
million  for  operating  expenses  and  $15 
million  tor  conceptual  and  preliminary 
design  activities  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects. This  approximate  doubling  of  the 
fiscal  1981  OTEC  budget  will  be  the  stim- 
ulus to  create  a  major  new  industry 
which  will  provide  a  benign,  renewable, 
and  abimdant  energy  form  as  an  alter- 
native to  imported  petroleum.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  can  anyone  not  support  S. 
1830? 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  acting  minority  leader. 
Mr.  Stevens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  associated  with  my  good 
friend  from  Hawaii  and.  having  been  his 
neighbor  from  California  at  one  time  I 
do  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  innovative  pro- 
grams we  have  seen  in  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, and  I  want  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  in  support  of  this  bill  and 
in  support  of  the  amendment  that  Sen- 
ator Matsunaga  will  offer. 

Having  had  some  briefings  on  this  new 
concept  myself.  I  am  personally  very  ex- 
cited about  it.  I  am  hopeful  if  it  will  work 
in  Hawaii  that  it  will  work  anywhere, 
perhaps  even  in  the  colder  climates 
which  we  have  in  my  State. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  kind 
of  conservation  demonstration  program 
with  which  we  have  no  argument.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  thorough  bipar- 
tisan support,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram I  hope  is  not  only  authorized  but 
is  funded  quickly  so  that  we  can  demon- 
strate the  unique  capability  of  American 
technology  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion so  far  as  energy  is  concerned,  and 
to  eliminate  our  continual  dependence 
upon  the  very  expensive  imported  oil  and 
gas  coming  into  this  country  now. 

Being  from  a  State  that  is  quite  liber- 
ally endowed  with  petroleum  and  gas  re- 
sources, I  am  still  most  interested  in  this 
because  I  think  it  will  provide  a  concept 
whereby  isolated  areas,  even  in  large 
aresis  such  as  mine,  with  very  cold  cli- 
mates and  with  freezing  conditions  at 
times,  can  still  use  the  ocesui  thermal 
energy  concept  to  meet  scnne  of  their 
energy  needs. 

So  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  bill  unanimously  and  that  there  will 
be  no  argument  about  it.  and  that  we 
get  on  with  the  business  of  fimding  this 
program  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  49th  State  which 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  1  year  earlier 
than  Hawaii.  He  is  cosponsor  of  this 
measure,  and  I  appreciate  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  in  the  energy  field,  both 
before  he  became  a  member  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

UP  AMKNDMKNT   NO.  927 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
927. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  21,  line  18.  strike  the  words 
through  and  Including  line  22,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  operating 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981. 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  as  follows : 

Project  81-ES-l,  Ocean  Thermal  Energy 
Ckinverslon  Demonstration  Plants  with  an 
electrical  and  energy  product  equivalent 
capacity  of  at  least  100  MWe,  sites  to  be 
determined,  conceptual  and  preliminary  de- 
sign activities  only,  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  will  provide  $25  million 
in  operating  expenses  for  the  OTEC  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  ESiergy,  and 
$15  million  to  initiate  demonstration 
projects  for  producing  an  electrical  and 
energy  equivalent  capacity  of  100  mega- 
watts. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  funds 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  funds  to  be  au- 
thorized in  the  separate  fiscal  year  1981 
DOE  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

(Putting  the  question.) 

The  bill  (S.  1830)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 


S.  1830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    PUKP08KS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  supply  of  nonrenewable  fuels  in 
the  United  States  is  slowly  being  depleted; 

(2)  alternative  sources  of  energy  must  be 
developed; 

(3)  ocean  thermal  energy  is  a  renewable 
energy  resource  that  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  a  strong  and  innovative  industry  com- 
mitted to  the  commercialization  of  ocean 
thermal  enrgy  conversion  must  be  estab- 
lished; and 

(5)  it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  to  ac- 
celerate efforts  to  commercialize  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion. 

(b)  Therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to— 

(1)  establish  as  a  goal  the  demonstration 
of  an  electrical  and  energy  product  equiva- 
lent capacity  of  at  least  one  hundred  mega- 
watts from  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
systems  by  1986; 

(2)  establish  as  a  goal  the  demonstration 
of  an  electrical  and  energy  product  equiva- 
lent capacity  of  at  least  five  hundred  mega- 
watts from  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
systems  by  1989; 

(3)  establish  as  a  goal  the  reduction  of 
the  average  cost  of  electricity  and  energy 
product  equivalent  produced  by  installed 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  systems  to 
a  level  competitive  vrtth  conventional  en- 
ergy sources  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993; 

(4)  establish  as  a  national  goal  an  elec- 
trical and  energy  product  equivalent  ca- 
pacity of  ten  thousand  megawatts  from 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  systems  by 
the  year  1999. 

COMPRBHENSIVC    PLAN    AND    PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
and  program  for  the  conduct  of  the  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
under  sections  4  and  5.  Such  plan  and  pro- 
gram shall  Include  at  a  minimum — 

(1)  a  detailed  description  of  the  func- 
tional organization  of  the  program  man- 
agement; 

(2)  a  presentation  of  the  program  strategy, 
including  Identification  of  milestones  and 
critical  paths,  which  will  be  used  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  a  five-year  program  Implementation 
schedule  with  associated  budget  and  pro- 
gram management  resources  requirements; 

(4)  risk  assessments; 

(5)  supporting  research  needed  to  solve 
problems  which  may  Inhibit  or  limit  de- 
velopment of  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version systems;  and 

(6)  an  analysis  of  the  environmental  ac- 
ceptability of  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion facilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  such 
comprehensive  plan  and  program  to  the 
Congress  by  Jime  30.  1980. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  initiate  re- 
search or  accelerate  existing  research  in 
areas  in  which  the  lack  of  knowledge  limits 
development  of  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version systems  in  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  evalua- 
tions, arrange  for  tests,  and  disseminate  to 
developers  information,  data,  and  materials 
necessary  to  support  the  design  efforts  un- 
dertaken   pursuant    to    section    5.    Specific 


technical  areas  to  be  addressed  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  heat  exchangers; 

(2)  interface  requirements  between  the 
platform  and  cold  water  pipe; 

(3)  cold  water  pipe  deployment  tech- 
niques; 

(4)  control  system  simulation; 

(5)  stationkeeplng  testing;  and 

(6)  energy  delivery  systems  for  electrical 
power  and  energy  products. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  his  responsibilities  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  solicit  proposals  and  evaluate 
any  reasonable  new  or  improved  technology, 
a  description  of  which  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  writing,  which  could  lead  or 
contribute  to  the  development  of  ocean  ther- 
mal energy  conversion  system  technology. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  initiate  a  program  to  de- 
sign, construct,  and  operate  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facilities  of  sufficient  size 
to  demonstrate  the  technical  and  economic 
fesislbility  of  utilizing  the  various  forms  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  to  displace 
nonrenewable  fuels. 

(b)  The  specific  goals  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  shall  include  at  a  minimum — 

( 1 )  the  demonstration  of  an  electrical  and 
energy  product  equivalent  operating  capac- 
ity of  at  least  one  hundred  megawatts  by 
the  year  1986; 

(2)  the  demonstration  of  an  electrical  and 
energy  product  equivalent  capacity  of  at 
least  five  hundred  megawatts  from  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  systems  by  1989; 

(3)  the  delivery  of  baseload  electricity  to 
utilities  located  on  land  or  other  end  use 
applications  and  the  production  of  com- 
mercial  quantities  of  energy  product;   and 

(4)  the  continuous  operation  of  each  dem- 
onstration facility  for  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  collect  and  analyze  system  per- 
formance and  reliability  data. 

(c)  To  facUltate  development  of  a  strong 
Industrial  basis  for  the  commercialization  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  system 
technology,  at  least  two  Independent  par- 
allel demonstration  projects  shall  be  com- 
petitively selected  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section. 

COMMERCIALIZATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  com- 
mercialization plan  that  will  permit  realiza- 
tion of  the  ten  thousand-megawatt  na- 
tional goal  by  1999.  Such  plan  shall  Include 
at  a  minimum — 

(1)  the  identification  of  the  efforts  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  sufficient  industrial  in- 
frastructure to  meet  the  national  goal; 

(2)  analysis  of  the  necessary  government 
actions  to  aid  the  industry  in  minimizing 
and  removing  any  legal  and  Institutional 
barriers  such  as  establishment  of  a  single 
regulatory  authority,  designation  of  a  lead 
agency,  or  other  means;  and 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  necessary  gov- 
ernment actions  to  assist  in  eliminating  eco- 
nomic uncertainties  through  financial  In- 
centives, such  as  loan  guarantees,  price  sup- 
ports, or  other  Inducements. 

(b)  As  part  of  the  competitive  pro;"urement 
initiative  for  design  and  construction  of  the 
demonstration  projects  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  section  11,  each  respondent  shall  in- 
clude in  its  proposal  (1)  a  plan  leading  to  a 
full-scale,  commercial  facility  based  on  the 
proposed  demonstration  system;  and  (2)  a 
conmiercialization  strategy  which  Includes 
the  respondent's  plans  for  future  participa- 
tion toward  meeting  the  national  goal. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  such 
comprehensive  commercialization  plan  to 
the  Congress  within  six  months  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  Secretary  of  the  proposals  pur- 
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suant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  but  In 
any  event  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROGRAM    SELECTION    CRITERIA 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  fulfilling  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  structure  the 
program  and  set  priorities  consistent  with 
the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Realization  of  energy  production  costs 
for  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  sys- 
tems that  are  competitive  with  costs  from 
conventional  energy  production  systems; 

(b)  Priority  for  proposals  which  demon- 
strate a  viable,  long-term  commitment  by 
the  respondent  to  the  development  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  technology  and 
Intent  to  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Industrial  Infrastructure  necessary  to  meet 
the  goals  of  this  Act; 

(c)  Encouragement  of  projects  for  which 
contributions  to  project  costs  are  forthcom- 
ing from  private,  industrial,  utility  or  gov- 
ernmental entities  for  the  purpKJse  of  sharing 
with  the  Federal  Government  the  costs  of 
purchasing  and  Installing  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  systems;  and 

(d)  Promotion  of  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facilities  for  coastal  areas.  Islands, 
and  isolated  military  institutions  which  are 
vulnerable  to  interruption  in  the  fossil  fuel 
supply. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  8(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion  Advisory 
Committee,  which  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
study  and  advise  the  Secretary  with  regard 
to— 

(1)  Implementation  and  conduct  of  the 
programs  established  by  this  Act; 

(2)  definition  of  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  system  performance  requirements 
for  various  user  applications:  and 

(3)  economic,  technological,  and  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  deployment  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  systems. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
at  least  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  industrial.  acadenUc,  financial, 
legal,  and  labor  organizations  and  such  other 
entities  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  within  ninety  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  thereof. 

(c)  The  heads  of  the  departments,  agencies 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  shall  furnish 
to  the  Committee  such  information  as  the 
committee  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  annually  notwithstanding  section  10 
(e)  and  (f )  of  Public  Law  92-463,  until  such 
time  as  the  demonstration  program  goals  in 
section  5  are  met. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  Secretary  a  report.  Such 
report  shall  Include  at  a  minimum— 

(Da  summary  of  the  Committee's  activi- 
ties for  the  preceding  year; 

(2)  an  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the 
«*iU8  of  the  programs  mandated  by  this 
"CI;  End 

(3)  suggestions  for  Improvements  in  the 
wmprehenslve  plan  and  program  described 
msectlon  3  and  the  commercialization  plan 
aescribed  in  section  6. 
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Act  (PubUc  Law  95-91),  the  Secretary  shaU 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
activities  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

(a)  a  current  comprehensive  plan  and 
program  for  implementing  this  Act; 

(b)  an  evaluation  of  the  state  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  sjrstem  research 
and  development  In  the  United  States; 

(c)  a  description  of  the  contracts  and 
grants  made  under  this  Act; 

(d)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made  in 
commercializing  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version system  technology;   and 

(e)  suggestions  for  improvements  In  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  system  research 
and  development,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  10.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

(a)  "ocean  thermal  energy  conversion" 
means  a  method  of  converting  part  of  the 
heat  which  is  stored  by  the  sun  in  the  sur- 
face layers  of  the  ocean  into  electrical  energy 
or  energy  product  equivalent; 

(b)  "energy  product  equivalent"  means 
an  energy  carrier  such  as  ammonia,  electro- 
metals,  hydrogen,  or  molten  salts  used  to 
transport  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
generated  energy  to  shore  for  use  in  genera- 
tion of  electricity  or  as  an  energy-Intensive 
commodity;  and 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATION 

Sec  11.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981. 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  5  of  this  Act  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  as  follows: 

Project  81-ES-l,  Ocean  Thermal  Energy 
Conversion  Demonstration  Plants  with  an 
electrical  and  energy  product  equivalent 
capacity  of  at  least  one  hundred  megawatts, 
sites  to  be  determined,  conceptual  and  pre- 
liminary design  activities  only.  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
still  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  3  minutes  remaining  in  morning 
business. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  think,  almost  as  effectively  as 
Hawaii,  California  can  put  into  utility 
the  sunshine  that  rains  upon  that  State. 
And  I  would  be  happy  to  join  with  the 
Senator,  after  studying  his  bill,  perhaps 
in  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


GEORGE   MEANY,    FORMER  PRESI- 
DENT, AFL-CIO 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  with  some 
working  constituents,  I  cannot  allow  the 
first  legislative  week  of  the  2d  session  of 
this,  the  96th  Congres,  to  go  by  wlttiout 
eulogizing  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  who  lived  among  us, 
but  who  left  us  during  the  last  congres- 
sional recess. 

Mr.  President,  in  attempting  to  place 
in  historical  perspective  the  death  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  poet  Edwin 
Markham  wrote: 

And  when  he  feU  In  whirlwind,  he  went 
down  as  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with 
boughs,  goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon 
the  hills,  and  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against 
the  sky. 

Surely,  the  death  of  George  Meany  is 
another  such  historical  benchmark.  As 
"Mr.  Labor"  for  more  than  25  years,  Mr. 
Meany  had  a  profound  impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States  and 
his  death  leaves  a  "lonesome  place"  in 
our  society. 

Asked  in  1957  what  the  American 
worker  wanted  most,  Mr.  Meany  re- 
called the  famous  one-word  answer  of  his 
friend,  Samuel  Gompers:  "More." 

Said  George  Meany: 

If,  by  a  better  standard  of  living,  we  mean 
not  only  more  money  but  more  leisure  and 
a  richer  cultural  life,  the  answer  is  Indeed 
"More." 

In  this,  and  in  his  approach  to  the 
leadership  of  the  newly  merged  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  Mr.  Meany 
represented  a  radical  departure  from 
earlier  leaders  of  the  labor  movement. 
Although  the  AFL-CIO  retained  its  pre- 
eminent position  in  the  fight  for  better 
wages  and  working  conditions,  its  leader 
assumed  a  statesmanlike  position  with 
respect  to  labor's  role  relative  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  Government.  He 
rejected  the  traditional,  adversary, 
third-party  role  adopted  by  European 
labor  unions,  choosing  instead  to  work 
within  the  system. 

As  a  leader.  George  Meany  adopted  a 
moderate,  pragmatic  and  conciliatory 
approach,  rejecting  confrontation  in  fa- 
vor of  consensus.  As  a  result,  with  only 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  1955  mer- 
ger of  widely  varying  craft  and  trade 
unions  succeeded. 

Mr.  Meany's  staunch,  unfaltering  be- 
lief in  the  democratic  system,  and  his 
outspoken  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
totalitarianism  earned  him  the  respect 
of  freedom -loving  peoples  throughout 
the   world. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  see  the  likes 
of  George  Meany  again.  I  join  his  many 
friends  in  extending  to  his  family  heart- 
felt sympathy  on  his  passing.  Mr. 
Meany's  daughters  can  take  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  their  father,  like  Thomas 
Carlyle's  "workman"  was  a  man  of  In- 
tegrity whose  most  precious  possession 
was  the  fact  that  he  did  bis  work  well. 
As  Carlyle  wrote: 

The  glory  of  a  workman,  still  more  of  a 
master  workman,  that  he  does  his  work  weU, 
ought  to  be  his  most  precious  possession;  like 
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tbe  "honoiir  of  a  soldier,"  dearer  to  him  than 
life. 


RECESS  FOR  15  MINUTES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:17  pjm.,  recessed  for  15  minutes; 
whereupon,  at  3 : 32  pjn..  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OfQcer  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pe- 
riod be  extended  for  another  half  hour 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  therein  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  PRYOR 
TO  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS — SENATE  RESOLUTION 
338 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  age  in  which,  increasingly,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
and  properly  concerned  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  public  officials.  Since  the 
office  of  U.S.  Senator  is  one  of  the  most 
visible  and  prominent  positions  in  the 
land,  it  is  understandable  that  those  fill- 
ing that  role  would  make  every  effort  to 
set  and  maintain  the  highest  standards 
of  performance  possible  for  those  assum- 
ing this  capacity.  For  this  reason,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  was  in- 
stituted. 

Service  on  this  committee  can  be  at 
times  a  complex  and  sensitive  matter, 
demanding  great  wisdom,  understand- 
ing, and  compassion,  and  all  the  Sen- 
ators owe  a  special  debt  of  appreciation 
to  those  who  accept  this  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  a  resolution 
naming  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas  the  junior  Senator,  Mr.  Pryor, 
to  serve  on  this  important  committee. 

A  native  of  Arkansas,  Senator  Pryor 
was  educated  in  his  home  State,  and  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  and  LL.B.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  Subsequently, 
he  practiced  law,  and  published  and 
edited  a  newspaper  before  being  elected 
to  the  State  legislature.  From  1967  until 
1972,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  was  chosen  Governor 
by  the  voters  of  Arkansas  in  1974.  In 
1978,  he  won  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  DAvro  H.  Pryor  brings  to  his  Senate 
duties  a  background  of  broad  experience 
as  a  public  servant,  both  as  a  legislator 
and  as  an  executive.  He  understands  well 


the  subtle  pressures  and  Intense  demands 
of  public  life,  as  well  as  the  need  to  foster 
ethical  standards  in  Government,  both  In 
form  and  in  substance. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Pryor  Is  em- 
inently qualified,  by  character,  reputa- 
tion, and  performance,  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Ethics,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senators  wiU  concur  in  this 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pryor  did  not  ask 
for  this  responsibility,  this  duty,  but  he 
recognizes  that  somebody  has  to  perform 
the  responsibility.  It  is  a  good  bit  like 
being  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  because  somebody  has  to  per- 
form the  duty.  Oftentimes  there  is  no 
mileage  in  the  State  back  home.  There  is 
no  poUtical  mileage  for  him.  It  is  an 
onerous  duty,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

I  express  my  personal  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Pryor  for  being  so  willing  at  this  time 
to  take  upon  himself  this  additional  duty. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cleared  this  mat- 
ter with  the  distinguished  acting  Repub- 
hcan  leader.  I  have  discussed  It  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics.  Senator  Heflin.  I  have  dis- 
cussed It  with  the  other  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Morgan. 
All  of  them  feel  that  Mr.  Pryor  would  be 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  committee. 

Therefore,  I  send  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk,  ask  that  it  be  stated 
by  the  clerk,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  338)  appointing  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  Senator  Is 
appointed  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics : 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pbtor), 
vice  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick)  . 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  entirely  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  accepting  an  assignment  such 
as  this  is  an  additional  task.  It  is  an 
onerous  burden  on  any  Member  to  take 
on  the  task  of  being  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  ethics  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  Senator  Pryor.  having 
served  In  the  House  and  as  a  Governor 
and  now  as  a  Senator,  is  a  good  choice 
to  join  the  Ethics  Committee. 

This  means  that,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  will  have  one  vacancy,  for  which 
I  believe  we  will  have  a  selection  in  the 
near  future. 

On  behalf  of  our  side  of  the  aisle,  I, 
too,  thank  Senator  Pryor  for  being  will- 
ing to  take  this  extra  duty.  We  have 
Senator  Helms  and  Senator  Wallop  on 
that  committee  now.  and  I  know  that 
they  will  look  forward  to  serving  with 
him  in  his  new  capacity. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  resolution. 

I  have  known  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  We  served  together  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  prior  to  his  leaving 
that  body  to  become  the  Governor  of  his 
State.  It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
serving  once  again  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  congratulate  the 
leadership  for  making  such  an  excellent 
choice. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas on  his  selection,  although  I  do 
not  envy  the  position  he  has  agreed  to 
accept.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  task  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 
It  is  necessary  but  not  an  altogether 
pleasant  task  to  look  into  the  alleged 
wrongdoings  of  colleagues.  I  commend 
Senator  Pryor  for  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment  to  that  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  BRIGADE  FOR 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  new  movement  afoot  in  France.  This 
initiative  transcends  quiet  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  and  promises  substance.  It 
is  a  movement  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
growing  membership  of  a  new  army, 
armed  with  rice  and  medical  supplies, 
is  bound  for  Cambodia  to  lock  horns  with 
the  grim  reaper.  Physicians  and  nurses 
and  volunteer  soldiers  of  hope  are  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  brigade,  called  "Doc- 
tors Without  Borders." 

In  the  January  26th  issue  of  The  New 
Republic,  French  scholar  Bernard- 
Henri  Levy  writes  about  the  interna- 
tional brigade  sponsoring  this  march 
against  death.  He  notes  that  the  West 
cannot  confess  ignorance  of  the  spread- 
ing specter  of  death  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Genocide  is  in  the  air  today. 

Levy  asks : 

When  will  our  ears  be  sharp  enough  to 
hear  the  murmur  of  the  obscure  and  tu- 
multuous prophecy  that  whispers  to  us, 
suggests  to  us.  that  the  century  has  little, 
very  little,  chance  of  coming  to  an  end 
without  another  holocaust — an  hallucina- 
tory image  of  the  first  one? 

We  cannot  allow  the  horrors  of  the 
Third  Reich  to  fade  from  our  memories 
with  the  passing  of  time.  Unless  we  act 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  events, 
we  will  be  revisited  by  newer  versions  of 
the  same  scourge:  Genocide. 

Everyone  can  do  his  part  to  thwart 
history's  sinister  design  to  repeat  itself. 
The  French  brigade  has  chosen  to  go  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime  and,  if  possible,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  famine  and  slow  the 
spread  of  disease  among  the  innumer- 
able refugees.  Religious  and  charitable 
organizations  have  contributed  man- 
power and  supplies  to  the  effort.  Inter- 
national organizations  have  begun  to 
mobilize  the  resources  to  mitigate  the 
tragedy.  But  the  U.S.  Senate  has  sat  on 
the  Genocide  Convention. 
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Mr.  President,  the  official  newspaper 
of  Hanoi's  Communist  Party  recently 
wrote  of  Cambodia,  "the  situation  is 
highly  satisfactory  and  radiant."  Are 
we  to  close  our  eyes  to  this  transparent 
denial  of  genocide?  Or  are  we  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  stamp  the 
deplorable  Hanoi  government  with  the 
criminal  label  it  so  clearly  deserves? 

The  Genocide  Convention  will  not 
stop  the  murder.  But  Its  passage  by  the 
Senate,  in  the  face  of  the  torture  in 
Cambodia,  will  contribute  to  awareness 
and  inspire  further  action.  I  urge  my 
coUer.gues  in  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Levy's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabch  on  Dsatr 

What  Is  the  good  of  talking  again,  simply 
and  uselessly,  of  the  terrifying  hell  In  which 
the  people  of  Cambodia  have  been  living 
for  five  years?  What  can  be  said  that  hasn't 
already  been  said  a  hundred  times  of  the 
unspeakable  torment,  the  vast  crowds  of 
beggars  who  are  quietly  dying  there,  very 
far  away  in  distant  Asia  under  the  Viet- 
namese boot?  With  what  words  and  with 
what  language  of  the  living  or  the  dead  can 
we  speak  of  the  drama  of  the  living  dead, 
methodically  subjected  to  famine  outside 
of  the  warehouses  where  most  International 
supplies  are  stored? 

The  truth  Is,  I  fear,  that  at  this  extremity 
of  horror,  language  has  altogether  lost  its 
right  to  speak.  At  this  point  of  unprece- 
dented misery,  the  time  of  virtuous  speeches 
and  verbose  Indignation  Is  very  nearly  past. 
In  the  face  of  the  absolute  will  to  murder, 
whose  rituals  and  symptoms  are  displayed 
every  day.  the  time  has  come  to  shift  gears 
and  to  take  action. 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Initiative  \m- 
dertaken  before  Christmas  by  the  French 
organization  Medeclns  Sans  Prontl^res.  for 
a  "March  for  Survival"  from  Thailand  toward 
the  Cambodian  border  In  order  to  "bring 
down  the  barriers  which  are  preventing  us 
from  helping  people  In  danger  of  dying."  This 
Is  the  meaning  of  the  mobilization  of  Its 
membership,  undertaken,  In  turn,  by  the  re- 
cently founded  Action  Internationale  Contre 
U  Palm  (AICE.  13  rue  d'Uzef.  ParU  76002). 
Some  of  Its  local  committees  will  "adopt"  a 
precise  locality  In  Cambodia,  will  obtain 
from  their  municipality  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  "twinning,"  and  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  border  authorities,  armed  with 
food  or  medicine  to  be  brought  to  their 
"twin"  city.  This  Is  also  the  meaning  of  the 
appeal  addressed  today  to  political  and  union 
figures,  to  Intellectuals  and  artists  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Beyond  their 
Ideological  and  partisan  quarrels,  beyond  the 
excessive  and  banal  signing  of  petitions,  they 
are  being  asked  to  make  a  real  commitment, 
a  concrete  presence,  a  physical  pressure  at 
the  gates  of  the  death  camps. 

Recently  Nahn  Dan,  Hanoi's  Pravda,  wrote 
of  Cambodia,  "the  situation  Is  highly  satis- 
factory and  radiant."  Well,  let  there  be  many 
of  us,  as  many  as  possible,  next  February  5, 
between  Aranyaprathet  and  Polpet,  and  let 
us  ask  to  observe.  Let  us  demand  to  Investi- 
gate. Let  us  even  propose  to  admire  the  bril- 
liant and  "radiant"  situation  whose  praises 
are  so  prettily  sung.  I  doubt.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  the  gates  will  open  wide  before 
us  merely  because  we  say  "open  sesame."  I 
do  not  know,  no  one  can  yet  know,  how  the 


march  will  be  received  on  the  spot,  even  if 
the  Thai  government  authorizes  It  to  tra- 
verse Thai  territory.  I  don't  even  know  If  this 
sort  of  enterprise  is  entirely  In  conformity 
with  the  civilized  order  of  International  law, 
and  particularly  with  its  sacrosanct  rule  of 
"non-intervention  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
states."  But  at  least  I  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  this  rule  Is  worth,  the  abjectness 
It  Implies,  and  the  complacency  it  conceals. 
This  rule  has  been  used  often  In  our  time  to 
bless  cannibalistic  states  that  openly,  with 
Impunity,  and  sovereignly  dispose  of  their 
own  populations.  But  I  am  certain,  simply, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  reestablish  In  the 
world.  In  Its  most  desolate  comer,  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  entirely  different  International- 
ism: the  Internationalism  of  human  rights 
and  of  help  for  the  tortured.  I  think  it  Is 
vital  In  this  situation  of  extreme  urgency, 
when  tin  entire  people  Is  moving  down  the 
steps  to  a  mass  grave,  to  test  once  again, 
against  the  cruel  reality  of  accommodation 
among  the  powers,  the  legitimate  and  Im- 
perative duty  of  Interference  which  through- 
out the  century  In  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  most  ex- 
alted resistance. 

So  why  not  say  it?  In  the  end,  despite  the 
obvious  distinctions,  the  Idea  of  Midecins 
Sans  Frontieres  Is  not  very  different  from  the 
Idea  that — at  the  dawn  of  the  present  age — 
inspired  the  creation  of  the  famous  Interna- 
tional Brigade,  bringing  the  voice  of  hope 
to  the  skies  of  Barcelona,  Toledo,  and  Ma- 
drid. Of  course  for  arms  this  new  brigade 
win  have  only  20  truckloads  of  rice.  In  case 
the  mission  falls  this  rice  will  be  distributed 
half  to  the  refugee  camps  and  half  to  the 
Thai  peasants  of  the  region.  The  shock  troops 
of  this  new  brigade  will  be  teams  of  doctors 
and  nurses  with  bare  hands.  Some  of  them 
are  already  there,  and  they  have  been  waiting 
In  vain  for  weeks  for  the  right  to  enter  Cam- 
bodia and  to  exercise  their  vocation  In  that 
country.  Nor  will  their  objective  be  to  over- 
throw the  established  government  In  order  to 
set  up  another  one.  More  modestly.  It  will  be 
to  save  bodies,  nothing  but  bodies,  all  the 
bodies  that  on  that  day  can  still  be  saved  and 
rescued  from  the  night  that  is  burying  them, 
one  by  one.  But  even  so,  though  danger  and 
death  are  absent,  the  action  Is  similar.  With- 
out the  heroism  of  their  predecessors,  these 
brigades  for  food  and  medicine  nevertheless 
are  inspired  by  the  same  thought.  It  Is  in 
the  direct  line  of  an  Identical  anti-fascism 
that  they  will  once  again  set  off  on  their 
"march"  for  the  survival  of  the  Khmer  peo- 
ple. It  also  depends  on  us,  in  other  words, 
that  Cambodia  not  be  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
or  the  prelude  to  what  followed,  the  Ausch- 
witz of  the  coming  decade. 

This  is.  Indeed  the  danger,  and  these  are 
the  stakes  that  oblige  us  to  act.  Isn't  It 
enough  to  know  how  to  count.  Just  simply  to 
count — add  up.  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  dead  bodies — to  understand  that  the  Cam- 
bodian tragedy  Involves  something  entirely 
different  from  the  banal  war  of  conquest? 
How  many  new  refugees,  how  many  other 
mass  graves  will  we  need  before  we  dare  look 
directly  at  the  atrocious  reality  of  the  new- 
style  final  solution?  When  will  our  ears  be 
sharp  enough  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
obscure  and  tumultuous  prophecy  that  whis- 
pers to  us,  suggests  to  us,  that  the  century 
has  little,  very  little  chance  of  coming  to 
an  end  without  another  holocaust — an  hal- 
lucinatory image  of  the  first  one?  The  sin- 
gle distinction  will  be  that  this  time  we 
know,  we  will  know,  we  will  have  known,  and 
that  with  complete  lucldlcty  we  will  have 
chosen,  again,  to  have  eyes  that  do  not  see 
and  ears  that  do  not  hear. 

In  1945  when  the  stupefied  West  discovered 
the  still  warm  ashes  of  Dachau  and  Buch- 
enwald,  some,  you  remember,  played  the  lit- 


tle game  of  Ignorance  and  innocence.  In  1986, 
if  the  same  West  perhaps  discovers  the  cem- 
eteries In  Battambang,  Slem  Reap,  or  Phnom 
Penh,  it  will  have  to  agree,  openly  and  di- 
rectly, that  it  had  full  knowledge  when  It 
washed  Its  hands  of  ail  the  Cambodian  flesh 
gone  up  in  ashes  and  dust.  So,  to  all  those 
who  reject  this  prospect,  to  all  those  who  are 
repelled  in  advance  by  the  necessity  of  one 
day  finding  words  to  express  the  shame  of 
having  accepted  consciously  the  torture 
chambers  and  the  deliberate  famine,  to  all 
those  I  ask  that  they  be  present  with  us  on 
February  6  on  the  border  between  Tlialland 
and  Cambodia,  dying  Canobodl*. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  PresldMit  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Presid«it  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:08  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1142.  An  act  autborlelng  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2225.  An  original  blU  to  provide  that 
receipts  from  certain  sales  of  items  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators 
and  committees  and  offices  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  such  Items  were  purchased  (Rept.  No. 
96-656). 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report (s)  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  certain  joint  committees  of  the 
Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and 
select  and  special  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, relating  to  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  authorized  foreign 
travel: 
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Name  at 
currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign              or  U.S. 

currency           currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivaleiil 

or  U.S. 

currency 

J«R  H.  Kalicki; 

Japin„ 

Y«i 

85,988 

388.00 

150,200 

667.56  . 

236,188 

1,055.56 

Tow 

388.00  .. 

667.56  .. 

1,0S5.S6 

Note:  Amends  Consolidated  Report  for  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  publislied  In  Congressional  Record  Oct  3,  1979,  p.  S  13990. 
Dec.  17,  1979. 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMinEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT. 

AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


ToUl 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Lieberman,  Richard  D.: 

Spain Pesata.. 

Egypt Pound.. 

t$a»t Pound.. 

IWy Lire.... 

Bahrain Dinar... 

Sweden Kroner.. 

Netherlands Guilder. 

Frank,  Gerald  W.: 

lUly Lire.... 

Bahrain Dinar... 

Hatfield,  Senator  Mark  0.: 

Italy Lire.... 

Inouye,  Senator  Daniel  K.: 

Philippines Peso 

Air  travel  between  Washington,  D.C^  and 
Manila,  Philippines  and  return 


4,973 

157.5 

6,957 

310. 875 

103.4 

1. 354. 45 

328.68 

246,900 
80.65 

246,900 

2,766.38 


75.00 
225.00 
225.00 
375.00 
272.00 
322.00 
166.00 

300.00 
217.50 

300.00  . 

375.00  . 


4,973 

157.5 

6,957 

310, 875 

103.4 

1,  354. 45 

328. 68 

246,900 
80.65 

246,900 

2, 766. 38 


2,629.40 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


75.00 
225.00 
225.00 
375.00 
272.00 
322.00 
166.00 

300.00 
217.50 

300.00 

375.00 

2,629.40 


Total. 


2,852.50 


2,629.40 


5,481.90 


Return  ticket  between  Honolulu,  Hawaii  and  Washington,  D.C.,  unused  and  returned  to  State  Department  for  refund— amount  currently  unknown. 


Jan.  9, 1980. 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By   Mr.   MELCHEB    (for   himself,   Mr. 
LEVur,  and  Mr.  McOovern  )  : 

8.  2222.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group  or  on  behalf  of  an 
Individual  Indian  whose  land  Is  held  In  trust 
or  restricted  status;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

8.  2223.  A  bill   to  permit  any  Indian   to 
transfer  by  will  restricted  lands  of  such  In- 
dian to  his  or  her  heirs  or  lineal  descendants; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYAKA WA : 

8.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  the  solar  energy  and  en- 
ergy conservation  loan  program  authoriza- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration)  : 

S.  2226.  A  bill  to  provide  that  receipts  from 
certain  sales  of  Items  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators  and  commit- 
tees and  offices  of  the  Senate  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  such  items 
were  purchased.  Original  bill  reported  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nelson,   Mr.    Danforth,   Mr.   Dole. 
Mr.  Gravel,  and  Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 
8.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  zero  bracket 
amount  for  heads  of  households  the  same 
level  as  that  for  married  individuals  filing  a 
Joint  return;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   COCHRAN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Danforth)  : 
S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  February   10, 
1980,    as    "Energy    Awareness    Day";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.  2222.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group  or  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  Indian  whose  land 
is  held  in  trust  or  restricted  status:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

INDUN    LANDS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  of  1977  the  Congress  amended  the 
Federal  statute  of  limitations  (28 
U.S.C.  2415)  to  extend  by  2'/2  years,  to 
April  1,  1980,  the  time  in  which  the 
United  States  could  bring  an  action  on 


behalf  of  Indian  tribes  for  money  dam- 
ages for  actions  accruing  prior  to  1966. 
A  5-year  extension  had  previously  been 
authorized  in  1972.  The  purpose  of  these 
extensions  was  to  allow  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Justice  time  to 
research  outstanding  Indian  claims; 
review  such  claims  to  determine  their 
merits;  and  as  to  those  deemed  meri- 
torious to  either  negotiate  fair  settle- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  Indian  claimant 
or  bring  appropriate  litigation  against 
third  parties.  On  December  17,  1979,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
held  an  oversight  hearing  to  determine 
the  progress  of  the  Interior  and  Justice 
Departments  in  this  work. 

The  testimony  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  witnesses  shows  that  an 
extensive  program  for  identification  of 
outstanding  Indian  claims  that  might 
be  affected  by  the  statute  of  limitations 
was  not  launched  until  1979  when  less 
than  1  year  remained  before  the  statute 
expired.  The  Congress  bears  some  re- 
sponsibility for  this  in  that  funds  to 
conduct  this  search  were  not  appropri- 
ated until  fiscal  year  1979.  The  availa- 
bility of  these  funds  resulted  in  a  ten- 
fold increase  in  the  number  of  claims 
identified  and  additional  claims  con- 
tinue to  be  presented.  As  of  December 
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1,  1979,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  before  it  some  9.768  claims.  There 
may  be  many  claims  encompassed  with- 
in a  single  case.  Over  the  past  year,  the 
Department  has  disposed  of  more  than 
2,700  claims  either  by  rejection  for  lack 
of  merit  or  by  successful  resolution  of 
the  claim  without  litigation. 

Witnesses  for  both  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Justice  stated  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  complete  work  on 
the  pre- 1966  Indian  claims  within  the 
time  allowed  by  the  present  statute  of 
limitations.  This  testimony  was  sup- 
ported by  many  additional  witnesses. 
Failure  to  extend  the  time  limits  now 
provided  will,  unnecessarily,  bar  many 
meritorious  claims  of  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals;  it  will  cause  the  filing  of  a 
multitude  of  lawsuits  which  might  be 
eliminated  if  adequate  time  is  allowed  for 
administrative  review  on  the  merits;  and 
it  will  deprive  the  United  States  of  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  negotiate  settle- 
ments outside  of  court.  The  mass  filing 
of  these  cases  will  also  cause  unnecessary 
financial  burdens  to  private  individuals 
and  local  governments  which  may  be 
named  as  defendants,  and  will  addi- 
tionally tax  the  resource  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Justice,  U.S.  At- 
torneys' oflBces,  and  courts. 

I  am  satisfied  that  an  extension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
of  the  parties  concerned.  I  am  therefore 
introducing  legislation  today  to  extend 
the  time  within  which  the  United  States 
may  bring  an  action  for  damages  on  be- 
half of  an  Indian  tribe  to  December  30, 
1984.  This  should  provide  an  adequate 
period  of  time  for  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Justice  to  complete  their 
work  in  an  orderly  fashion.  As  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, I  intend  to  closely  monitor  the 
continued  progress  of  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  (a)  the 
third  proviso  in  section  2416(a)  of  Title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "after  April  1,  1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  December  30,  1984". 

(b)  The  proviso  in  section  2415(b)  of 
Title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  or  before  April  1,  1980"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before 
December  31,  1984". 


By  Mr.  DECONCINI: 
S.  2223.  A  bill  to  permit  any  Indian 
to  transfer  by  will  restricted  lands  of 
such  Indan  to  his  or  her  heirs  or  lineal 
descendants;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  ACfairs. 

transfer    of    INDIAN    LANDS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  allow  mem- 
bers of  Indian  tribes  in  all  States  to 
devise  interests  in  restricted  real  prop- 
erty to  their  children  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  reservation  where  the  land  is 
located.  This  bill  wiU  amend  25  U.S.C. 
464,  which  was  enacted  to  allow  members 


of  Indian  tribes  to  devise  interests  in  re- 
stricted real  property  to  persons  who  are 
their  heirs  under  State  law  or  to  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Tribe  in  which 
such  restricted  real  property  is  located. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  Federal 
statute  is  to  reduce  further  fractional- 
ization  of  Indian  lands.  Land  allotted  at 
the  begiiming  of  this  century  has 
through  descent  and  distribution  become 
fractionated  in  interest  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  by  the 
Indian  beneficial  owners.  Enactment  of 
25  U.S.C.  464  was  an  attempt  to  correct 
tills  problem  of  fractionalization. 

The  statute  was  meeting  its  objective 
until  several  States  amended  their  in- 
testate succession  laws  to  exclude  chil- 
dren from  receiving  property  if  there  is 
a  surviving  spouse  who  Is  the  parent  of 
the  children.  Arizona  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  how  these  amendments  to  State 
law  have  affected  Indian  tribal  mem- 
bers: A  member  of  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Community  whose  wife  and  children  are 
also  members  of  that  community,  and 
whose  children  are  the  childrai  of  his 
wife,  who  has  land  within  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Cooununlty  can- 
not devise  by  will  any  of  that  land  with- 
in the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Community  to  his  children  if  his  wife  is 
alive  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  be- 
cause his  wife,  under  Arizona's  intestate 
succession  laws  is  his  only  heir  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  I  am  sure  that  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  other  States  that 
may  have  enacted  similar  laws,  did  not 
have  this  prohibition  as  an  objective 
when  considering  the  legislation.  How- 
ever, because  the  Federal  statute  con- 
tains the  reference  to  heirs  under  State 
law,  the  result  has  been  as  described 
above. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  attempt  to  rem- 
edy this  restriction  on  devising  a  will,  but 
it  will  also  permit  tribes  to  adopt  their 
own  code  of  laws  to  govern  the  inherit- 
ance or  descent  and  distribution  of  trust 
or  restricted  property  within  their  reser- 
vation boundaries,  providing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  approves. 

Presently,  a  tribe  cannot  enact  laws 
to  govern  the  descent  of  trust  property 
title  to  which  is  held  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  few  years,  several 
tribes  have  successfully  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  enact  special  legislation  aUow- 
ing  each  tribe  to  adopt  codes  governing 
the  descent  of  trust  property  for  their 
respective  reservations.  This  provision 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  such  leg- 
islation in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  by  cer- 
tain States  of  amendments  to  their  intes- 
tate succession  laws.  meml>ers  of  Indian 
trll>es  within  such  States  are  restricted  in 
their  right  to  devise  restricted  Indian  lands 
to  their  own  children  who  are  not  classified 


as  heirs  at  law  under  such  amended  Intestate 
succession  laws;  and 

(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  aUow 
any  Indian  to  devise  restricted  Indian  lands 
and  shares  in  the  assets  of  any  Indian  tribe 
or  corporation  to  his  or  her  heirs  or  lineal 
descendants. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1934.  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  464) .  Is  amended 
(1)  by  inserting  in  the  first  proviso  clause 
immediately  after  the  words  "corporation  or 
any  heirs"  the  following:  "or  any  lineal  de- 
scendents",  (2)  by  designating  the  existing 
text  thereof  as  subsection  (a),  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Any  tribe  which  is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  as  having  powers  of  self-gov- 
ernment may  adopt  their  own  code  of  laws 
to  govern  the  Inheritance  or  descent  and 
distribution  of  trust  or  restricted  property 
within  the  reservation  boundaries  of  such 
tribes:  Provided.  That  such  code  of  laws  shall 
have  no  force  or  effect  until  it  has  first  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Such  code  of  laws  shall  supersede  any  con- 
flicting provision  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.".* 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA; 
S.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  solar  energy 
and  energy  conservation  loan  program 
authorization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SOLAR  COMMERCIALIZATION  ACT  OF   1S80 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  introduce  a  bill  amending  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  solar 
energy  and  energy  conservation  loan 
program  authorization,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

In  Jime  of  1979.  President  Carter  told 
us  that  by  the  year  2000  we  would  as  a 
nation  have  to  derive  20  percent  of  our 
energy  needs  from  solar  energy  and 
other  renewable  sources.  He  underscored 
this  goal  again  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
address  of  1980.  President  Carter  has 
called  this  a  firm  and  ambitious  course. 
Ambitious?  Unless  we  begin  to  work  im- 
mediately, I  would  say  this  Ls  impossible. 

If  our  energy  demands  did  not  increase 
one  bit  between  now  and  the  year  2000 
we  would  need  to  derive  16  quads  of  en- 
ergy from  solar  and  renewable  sources 
in  order  to  meet  the  President's  goal. 
(A  "quad"  is  one  quadrillion  Btus.)  At 
present,  these  sources  contribute  less 
than  1  quad  of  the  80  quads  we  will  use 
this  year.  A  leading  manufacturer  of 
solar  equipment  recently  testified  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  that  in  order  to  reach  this  goal, 
virtually  all  new  buildings  built  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  would  need  to 
utilize  some  form  of  solar  space  and  hot 
water  heating.  In  addition,  a  crash 
course  in  low  temperature  solar  appli- 
cation for  industrial  use  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  up  that  portion  of  the 
load,  and  some  retrofitting  of  already 
existing  buildings  would  be  required. 
Clearly,  if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of 
success,  we  must  begin  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  obstacles  to  rapid 
commercialization  of  existing  solar  tech- 
nology are  not  going  to  be  overcome  by 
our  present  Federal  programs.  This  Is 
largely  because  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, along  with  the  majority  of  home- 
builders  and  homebuyers,  believe  that 
usable  solar  systems  exist  somewhere  in 
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our  future.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  invite  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
other  nonbelievers  to  California  to  view 
what  we  have  already  done.  We  have  the 
future  already  in  existence  in  California 
in  this  respect. 

Califomlans  have  taken  the  lead  in 
working  to  achieve  oiu*  national  goal.  In 
1977,  the  State  legislature  passed  the 
largest  financial  incentive  in  the  country 
to  promote  the  commerciarzatlon  of  so- 
lar energy  by  the  use  of  tax  credits.  The 
city  of  Davis,  California  passed  an  or- 
dinance which  set  minimum  standards 
for  the  thermal  performance  of  build- 
ings. Such  a  measure  encourages  solar 
design.  And  in  San  Diego  County,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Nation's 
first  law  requiring  that  solar  water  heat- 
ers be  installed  in  every  new  home.  If  the 
Congress  would  follow  California's  lead 
in  promoting  the  use  of  solar  energy, 
perhaps  the  chances  for  reaching  our 
goal  by  2000  are  less  dismal. 

There  are  several  barriers  that  pre- 
vent us  from  following  California's  ag- 
gressive lead.  The  most  significant  of 
these  is  the  Department  of  Energy's  lack 
of  support  for  small  business.  This  lack 
of  support.  Mr.  President,  is  disastrous, 
because  If  any  group  of  businesses  can 
take  us  to  where  we  want  by  the  year 
2000,  it  is  the  small  business  sector  in  the 
solar  energy  field.  Small  businesses  are 
the  most  innovative.  They  are  the  most 
productive.  And  they  have  the  best  idea 
of  how  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done. 
We,  as  a  Nation,  know  from  experience 
that  our  great  advances  in  technology 
have  come  from  small  businesses  since 
World  War  n,  companies  with  less  than 
1,000  employees  have  been  respon- 
sible for  50  percent  of  the  technolog- 
ical advances  in  American  industry. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  solar  industry  is 
in  small  business.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  continues  to  cater  to  ad- 
vanced, large-scale,  solar  research  proj- 
ects with  plans  for  potential  develop- 
ment far,  far,  far  in  the  future.  In  1979, 
only  1.63  percent  of  DOE  research  and 
development  contracts  went  to  small 
businesses.  A  little  more  than  3  percent 
of  DOE'S  application  contracts  went  to 
small  businesses.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
solar  industry  collectively  got  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  pie. 

The  frustration  of  small  businesses  in 
the  solar  industry  was  clearly  articulated 
in  recent  hearings  before  our  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  Jim  Piper,  for 
example,  designed,  and  his  company  in- 
stalled a  254-unlt  apartment  project  in 
Ventura,  Calif.,  for  exactly  the  same  first 
cost  as  gas  furnaces  and  water  heaters 
"Where"  he  asked,  "is  the  broad  gauge 
program  needed  to  implement  the  solar 
thermal  technology?"  He  then  offered  his 
own  answer  to  that  question.  "It  is  no- 
where," he  said,  "it  does  not  exist." 

My  bill  will  give  us  the  program  we 
need  to  market  solar  technology  now.  If 
the  Department  of  Energy  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  small  businesses  of  the 
solar  industry— let  me  repeat:  80  percent 
of  the  Industry — then  it  certainly  cannot 
administer  a  major  commercialization 
effort.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  By  doubling 
the  current  authorization  for  the  solar 
and  conservation  loan  program  within 


the  Small  Business  Administration,  we 
can  be  sure  that  small  businesses  will  get 
the  help  they  need  to  reach  President 
Carter's  goal.  Furthermore,  the  bill  that 
I  have  introduced  directs  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  administer 
the  program  in  accordance  with  specific 
operating  plans  prepared  by  the  four 
regional  solar  energy  centers.  These 
operating  plans  are  to  include  specific 
solar  market  penetration  targets,  and 
specific  marketing  strategies  to  meet 
those  targets.  The  regional  centers  then 
will  work  closely  with  SBA  oflBces  in  pro- 
viding technical  assistance. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  tech- 
nology already  exists  for  solar  energy  at 
the  home  heating  level.  It  is  already  be- 
ing supplied.  It  is  already  being  installed 
in  city  after  city  in  California. 

The  current  fragile  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  requires  that  we  begin  to 
work  immediately  to  accomplish  the 
President's  recommended  goal  of  meet- 
ing 20  percent  of  oiu-  energy  needs  with 
solar  and  renewable  sources  by  the  year 
2000.  But  without  specific  short-term 
targets,  without  specific  marketing  strat- 
egies, and,  most  importantly,  without 
the  leadership  of  small  business,  reach- 
ing our  goal  is  just  not  in  the  cards. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators in  this  effort  to  make  solar  energy 
widely  and  abundantly  available  through 
the  small  businesses  which  are  already 
pioneering  in  this  field  and  converting 
city  after  city  to  the  use  of  solar  energy 
in  domestic  space  and  hot  water  heating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  20(e)  (10)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  631  note)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$30,0OO,0O0''  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •"$60,000,000";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "MS.OOO.OOO"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "WO.OOCOOO". 

(b)  Section  7(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)"  The  loan  program  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  operating  plans  prepared  by 
the  Regional  Solar  Energy  Centers.". 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Dole,    Mr.    Gravel,    and    Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
S.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
zero  bracket  amount  for  heads  of  house- 
holds the  same  level  as  that  for  married 
individuals  flline  a  joint  return;  to  the 
Committee  in  Finance. 
TAX  Eaumr  for  pasents  wrrHotrr  paxtness 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Senators  Nelson,  Danforth,  Dole, 
Gravel,  Matsxtnaga,  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  give  heads  of  households  the 
$3,400   zero  bracket   amount — formerly 
known  as  the  standard  deduction — avail- 
able to  married  persons.  Currently,  heads 
of  households  must  use  the  $2,300  zero 
bracket  amount  (ZBA)   for  single  per- 
sons 
A  head  of  household  is  an  unmarried 


person  who  provides  a  home  for  a  child 
or  an  elderly  parent,  and  a  majority  of 
support  for  that  dependent.  They  are 
usually  divorced  or  widowed  women  car- 
ing for  minor  children.  At  an  age  where 
there  is  an  increasingly  high  rate  of  di- 
vorce, heads  of  households  need  this  tax 
relief.  Our  tax  law  singles  out  these  fi- 
nancially pressed  persons  with  special 
tax  penalties.  This  is  grossly  unfair. 
Heads  of  households  have  greater  fi- 
nancial burdens  and  generally  less  money 
to  meet  these  burdens  than  married 
couples. 

The  average  family  income  for  heads 
of  households  in  1978  was  $10,308.  The 
average  income  for  married  couples  in 
1978  was  $20,544,  almost  twice  as  much. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  families  with  a 
single  parent  are  headed  by  women,  and 
26.7  percent  are  nonwhite.  Practically  no 
heads  of  households  have  two  earners, 
yet  almost  50  percent  of  married  couples 
have  two  earners.  All  heads  of  households 
have  a  dependent  they  must  provide 
support  for  and  a  home  to  maintain. 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
heads  of  households  were  able  to  use 
the  ZBA  used  by  married  couples.  Every 
year,  the  gap  in  the  ZBA  widens  between 
married  couples  and  heads  of  households. 
In  1975,  the  ZBA  for  heads  of  households 
was  $300  smaller  than  for  married  cou- 
ples. In  1976.  it  was  $400.  The  Tax  Re- 
duction and  Simplification  Act  of  1977 
substantially  widened  the  gap  to  $1,000. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1978  further  widened 
it  to  $1,100. 

Heads  of  households  are  blatantly  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  tax  code.  We 
give  them  a  smaller  ZBA  and  we  tax 
them  at  a  higher  rate  than  married  cou- 
ples. CMrrent  law  has  one  set  of  tax  rates 
for  married  couples  and  a  higher  rate  for 
heads  of  households. 

Some  persons  say  that  this  bill  is  a 
"divorce  incentive."  They  argue  that  a 
married  couple  with  two  children  might 
get  divorced  on  December  31  and  remarry 
on  January  1  or  never  remarry  because 
of  the  minimal  amount  they  might  save 
on  their  income  tax  returns.  These  are 
ridiculous  arguments.  First,  the  IRS  does 
not  recognize  these  "New  Year's  week- 
end" divorces  for  tax  purposes,  as  stated 
in  Revenue  Ruling  76-255.  Second,  peo- 
ple do  not  make  fundamental  life  deci- 
sions based  on  the  size  of  the  ZBA. 

In  1977.  this  bill  had  the  support  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Parents  Without  Partners,  the  National 
Organization  for  Women,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Single  Taxpayers  and  the  National 
American  Singles  Association.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  full  Senate  in  1977  as  a  part  of 
the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1977.  It  was  also  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  1978  as  an  amendment  to  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1978.  It  was  dropped  in 
Conference. 

The  revenue  loss  of  the  Packwood- 
Nelson  bill  is  $724  million  in  calendar 
year  1980.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
benefits  of  our  bill  would  go  to  heads  of 
households  who  have  incomes  less  than 
$15,000  a  year. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  our  bill  without  delay.* 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT   OF    1979— S.    703 

AMENDMENT  NO.    I63T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  703,  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

TRANSFER   OF   LANDS    IN 
MONTANA— S.   1906 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1638 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
a  1906,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  near 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  to  remove  cer- 
tain reservations  from  prior  conveyances. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
suBCOMMrrrEE  on  ecxsnomic  stabilization 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  EcMiomic  Stabilization  of 
which  I  am  chairman  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  to  explore  the  relationship  be- 
tween inflation  and  high  interest  rates 
and  the  effect  of  these  ills  on  the  econ- 
omy with  special  emphasis  on  their  ef- 
fects on  consumers. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  ajn.  on 
Friday,  February  1,  1980,  in  room  5302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OflSce  Building. 
The  witnesses  are  Dr.  Barry  P.  Bos- 
worth,  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution and  former  Director  of  the 
Council  on  Wage-Price  Stability,  Dr.  F. 
Thomas  Juster  of  the  Institute  for  So- 
cial Research  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Dr.  Michael  Sumichrast,  chief 
economist  of  the  National  Home  Build- 
ers Association. 

Questions  concerning  this  hearing 
should  be  addressed  to  Thomas  F.  Dem- 
burg,  staff  director  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Stabilization,  at  224-3608.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  FREEDOM 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  its  annual  report  to  its  members 
has  placed  the  challenge  to  freedom  in 
a  way  that  I  think  all  Members  of  this 
body  should  become  acquainted  with.  I 
submit  this  report  for  the  Record  recog- 
nizing that  there  are  some  graphic  charts 
in  it  that  cannot  be  displayed,  but  the 
text  takes  care  of  that.  I  urge  all  readers 
of  the  Record  to  take  advantage  of  this 
excellent  report  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  just  what  this  country  faces 
in  the  world  and,  more  importantly  the 
growing  threats  to  freedom, 
"Hie  report  follows: 


The  Challenge  to  Pkeowm:    a  Teak-End 

Assessment  1979 

xntroddction 

(We  haven't  become  weaker  so  much  as 
other  nations  have  become  stronger.  All  our 
advantages  have  eroded:  the  overwhelming 
military  dominance,  the  unquestioned  oco- 
nomlc  stability,  the  unsurpassed  technologi- 
cal superiority,  the  boundless  natural  re- 
sources. We  confront  a  world  In  which  na- 
tions stlU  aren't  equal,  but  are  less  un- 
equal.— Robert  J.  Samuelson,  The  National 
Journal.) 

If  you  were  asked  to  paint  a  mental  picture 
of  the  Industrial  power  of  the  United  States, 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  first  Image  you 
would  conjure  up  would  be  one  of  glowing, 
roaring  steel  mUIs.  being  fed  by  ungainly  ore 
ships  traveling  across  the  Great  Lakes  from 
Minnesota's  Mesabln  Range.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  archetypical  Image  and  yet  It 
Ignores  a  vital  point.  In  spite  of  the  seem- 
ingly limitless  supply  of  Iron  ore  In  the 
Mesabl  the  United  States  holds  only  four 
percent  of  the  world's  Iron  ore  reserves  and 
already  gets  29  percent  of  what  It  uses  from 
Canada  and  Venezuela. 

Even  If  we  disregard  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  petroleum  the  list  of  raw 
materials  needed  by  U.S.  industry  but  avail- 
able mostly  or  entirely  from  foreign  sources 
Is  alarmingly  long — bauxite,  chromium,  co- 
balt. Industrial  diamonds,  manganese,  natu- 
ral rubber,  nickel  and  tin  are  just  a  few  and 
our  dependence  is  growing,  not  subsiding. 
There  Is  no  way  that  the  United  States  can 
withdraw  behind  a  national  screen  of  Indif- 
ference, non-partlclpatlon  or  timidity  and 
continue  to  enjoy  the  way  of  life  we  have 
all  come  to  expect. 

Events  In  the  Mid  East  late  In  1979  and 
the  U.S.  reaction  to  those  events  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  gauge  of  our  na- 
tional will  to  remain  at  the  forefront  of  the 
world's  events  and  to  be  leader  In  directing 
their  outcome.  A  Oallup  poll  released  early 
In  1979  showed  differing  views  of  the  United 
States  In  four  friendly  nations.  People  In  the 
Netherlands  and  Japan  viewed  the  United 
States  as  retaining  a  position  of  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union,  a  common  adversary. 
People  polled  in  West  Oermany  saw  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  In  a  state  of  parity,  while 
those  questioned  In  Britain  said  the  USSR 
had  achieved  superiority.  When  asked  to  look 
into  the  future,  the  repsondents  In  all  coun- 
tries, even  those  In  the  United  States,  said 
they  expected  U.S.  power  to  decline.  Power 
as  used  In  the  survey  was  not  related  to 
military  capability  alone,  but,  to  overall 
national  power,  Including  economic  factors. 

There  Is  no  realistic  hope  that  the  United 
States  could  regain  relative  Independence 
from  Its  overseas  sources  of  either  raw  mate- 
rials or  manufactured  goods.  While  the  U.S. 
reliance  on  Mid  East  oU  has  trended  ever-so 
slightly  downward,  efforts  to  find  alternative 
sources  of  energy  are  moving  very  slowly, 
apparently  lacking  the  Impetus  that  might 
come  from  a  severe  reduction  of  overseas 
sources  or  a  prohibitive  price  Increase.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  no  significant  change 
In  the  growing  Imbalance  between  what  we 
sell  overseas  and  what  we  buy  from  foreign 
sources.  The  only  major  trading  partner  with 
which  we  maintain  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments  Is  the  United  Kingdom.  The  un- 
favorable balance  with  West  Oermany.  Japan 
and  Canada  Increases  each  year  as  we  become 
more  dependent  on  Canadian  mineral  re- 
sources and  as  Oerman  and  Japanese  manu- 
factured goods  compete  successfully  with 
U.S.  manufacturers. 

At  least  twelve  times  during  1979  govern- 
ments were  overthrown  by  force  or  subver- 
sion. Only  Europe  and  North  America  escaped 
this  kind  of  political  turmoU.  All  of  South- 
east Asia  has  been  directly  or  Indirectly  af- 
fected by  continued  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Shah  of  Iran  by  radical  mus- 


llms  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  the  VS. 
Embassy  there  has  created  a  crisis  atmos- 
phere that  could  draw  the  entire  Mid  East, 
and  Indeed  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  the  brink  of  war. 

The  recent  coup  In  Afghanistan,  so  bla- 
tantly supported  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
amounts  to  a  Soviet  takeover  reminiscent  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Certainly.  It  raises,  substan- 
tially, the  level  of  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  and  effectively  lays 
the  decades  of  detente  to  rest. 

Of  the  nations  capable  of  projecting  major 
mUltary  forces  overseas  only  the  United 
States  ended  1979  with  fewer  military  per- 
sonnel than  the  number  In  the  ranks  In  1978. 
The  United  States  also  keeps  more  of  Its 
military  forces  deployed  overseas  (23  percent 
of  the  overaU  force  of  2,022,000)  than  any 
other  nation.  At  any  given  time,  the  United 
States  Army  has  almost  40  percent  of  its 
troops  at  overseas  stations. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  aware 
of  our  growing  and  Inescapable  dependence 
on  other  people  and  other  nations?  A  small 
insight  may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  since 
1966  the  number  of  U.S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities requiring  a  foreign  language  quali- 
fication for  entrance  has  declined  from  34 
percent  to  eight  percent.  Americans  expect 
foreign  businessmen  who  come  to  the  United 
States  to  speak  English  but  few  of  the  people 
our  own  industries  send  to  represent  them 
overseas  can  carry  on  a  conversation  in  any- 
thing but  English.  There  was  a  time,  to  be 
sure,  when  there  were  good  reasons  for  Eng- 
lish to  be  a  universal  language.  The  condi- 
tions that  supported  that  universality  are 
fading. 

There  are  other  indicators  of  our  "■♦^""fl 
lack  of  appreciation  for  our  need  to  compete 
fuUy  and  effectively  In  every  comer  of  tbe 
world.  Our  merchant  fleet,  beset  by  the  high 
cost  of  producing  ships  in  U.S.  yards  and  of 
manning  those  ships  with  high-paid  Ameri- 
can crews,  ranks  eleventh  In  the  world  and  Is 
losing  one  trade  route  after  another  to  the 
subsidized,  non-profit  oriented  Soviet  mer- 
chant navy.  WhUe  our  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  general  purpose  forces  represent  a 
barely  satisfactory  capabUlty  to  support  our 
national  policies,  we  lack  the  capacity  to  get 
them  to  the  point  of  exercise  rapidly  and  to 
support  them  adequately  after  they  arrive. 

The  time  has  come,  as  we  move  out  of  one 
decade  and  Into  another,  for  tbe  United 
States  to  deal  realistically  and  forthrlghtly 
with  Its  role  In  the  world  and  to  do  what- 
ever Is  necessary  to  prepare  to  play  out  that 
role.  We  must  be  ready  to  extend  ouiaelvea 
philosophically,  economically  and.  where 
ever  it  might  be  needed,  mUltarUy,  to  sus- 
tain the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
credible  haven  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity. 

The  following  encapsulation  of  the  last 
year  of  the  past  decade  wUl,  hopefully,  pro- 
vide direction  toward  that  end. 

ET7XOPB   IN    I»TS 

This  was  the  40th  anniversary  year  of 
the  beginning  of  World  War  n,  triggered 
finally  by  the  Oerman  Invasion  of  Poland  on 
September  1,  1939.  West  Oerman  Cliancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt,  observing  the  painful  an- 
niversary, noted  that,  "The  war  against 
Europe  which  became  a  World  War  with  the 
Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the 
U.S.  declaration  of  war — this  war  of  Hitler^ 
— was  In  the  final  analysis  a  war  against 
Oermany  .  .  .  Today  we  look  back  with 
admiration  and  respect  to  those  policy 
makers,  who  in  the  desolation  and  chaos  of 
the  early  years  after  1946,  took  the  first  steps 
toward  European  security  and  peace.  Here 
we  remember  American  names:  Truman. 
Byrnes  and  Marshall  .  .  ." 

Colncldentally,  1979  was  also  the  30th  an- 
niversary year  of  the  end  of  the  Berlin  air- 
lift. Quite  aside  from  Its  significant  as  a 
humanitarian  gesture  and  as  a  test  of  tbs 
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feasibility  of  Iftrge-scale  aerial  supply  opera- 
tlotis,  tbe  Berlin  airlift  has  been  categorized 
as  tbe  blrtb  of  true  confidence  between  tbe 
Qermans  and  tbe  Western  Allies — a  step  for- 
ward from  a  policy  of  non-fratemlzatlon  to 
one  of  friendship  and  alliance. 

Tblrty  years  ago  Judgments  about  the 
viability  of  a  nation's  currency  were  made  In 
cwnparison  to  tbe  TJJS.  dollar.  Today  they  are 
based  more  on  tbe  strength  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Mark  and  the  Swiss  Franc.  Today  tour- 
ists from  Europe  and  Asia  find  a  better 
bargain  in  travel  In  the  United  States  than 
Americans  can  find  anywhere  In  tbe  world. 
A  German  Industrialist  or  an  Arab  oil  sheik 
can  make  a  better  investment  In  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  else  because  he  can 
buy  cbe^.  Inflated  dollars. 

During  October  1979,  the  dollar  began  to 
rally  on  European  money  markets  and  the 
U.S.  stock  exchanges  began  to  experience 
major  gains  In  confidence  as  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  people  showed  signs  of  a  harden- 
ed stance  toward  energy  consumption  and 
dependence  on  oil  Imports.  This  rally  was 
short-lived,  however,  as  events  In  the  Mid 
East  and  Asia  reawakened  doubts  about  the 
United  States'  ability  to  control  Its  own 
destiny. 

Two  broad  trends  became  apparent  In 
1979:  What  bad  seemed  to  be  a  rush  toward 
"Euro-Communism "  early  In  the  I970's 
turned  Into  a  retreat  in  1979  as  major  elec- 
tions in  Prance.  Itely.  Spain  and  elsewhere 
restated  In  sizeable  reductions  in  the  num- 
ber of  parliamentary  seats  won  by  commu- 
nists. Even  the  first-time  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Common  Market  par- 
liament revealed  a  conservative  preference. 
And  It  became  apparent  that  the  pell-mell 
growth  of  productivity  in  Western  Europe 
would  be  slowed,  or  perhaps  reversed.  Econ- 
omists predict  that  the  slowing  down  in 
Europe  could  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,  citing  the  fact  that  European 
welfare  and  labor  costs  have  risen  so  high 
that  American  labor  is  now  cheaper.  This 
Is  evident  In  the  purchase  of  U.S.  production 
facilities  by  large  European  manufacturers 
like  Volkswagen,  Sony,  et  al. 

The  nations  of  Europe  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  tbe  U.S.-Iranlan  crisis  closely  The 
caU  from  the  United  States  for  an  economic 
boycott  of  Iran  puts  the  European  countries 
and  Japan  in  a  dilemma,  not  because  they 
supported  the  Iranian  action  but  because 
they  are  far  more  dependent  on  Mid  East 
oil.  Including  that  from  Iran,  than  the 
United  States.  It  Is  to  their  credit  that  they 
have  Joined  in  the  US-sponsored  United 
Nations  vote  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
If  the  hostages  are  not  released.  In  addition 
to  the  support  received  from  our  European 
alUes  m  obtaining  a  United  Nation's  resolu- 
tion caUlng  for  the  release  of  the  hostages 
several  leaders  including  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  of  Britain  and  West  Ger- 
many's Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  have 
made  strong  poUcy  statements  in  support 
of  the  United  States'  position. 

France 


French  concept  of  equality  among  men  and 
Judeo-Christlan    tradition    in    general,    has 
added  an  entirely  new  element  to   French 
politics.  The  newspaper  Le  Monde  summed 
It  up:  "Today  we  are  faced  with  people  who 
not  only  are  right-wing  but  are  proud  of  It". 
The  role  which  the  French  armed  forces 
are  willing  to  assume  in  any  future  attack 
against  NATO  remains  as  much  an  enigma 
as  it  has  been  since  the  late  President  De- 
Gaulle  stripped  them  out  of  the  NATO  order 
of  battle.  The  French  Army  of  327,000  is  a 
potent  force,  backed  up  by  a  capable  navy 
and   a   weU-equipped   air  force,   but   NATO 
planners    don't    really    know    whether    they 
should  count  on  an  all-out  French  contribu- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  Invasion. 
The   picture   gets   even   muddier   when   one 
considers   the   several   options   open   to   the 
Soviet   Union,   such   as   claiming   its  attack 
will    not    cross    into    French    territory,    to 
freeze  the  French  forces  in  place.  WhUe  tbe 
outward    appearance    of    aloofness   between 
France    and    NATO    has    been    diminishing 
slowly  since  DeGaulles  departure  there  have 
been  few  overt  signs  of  French  Intentions  to 
get  back  on  the  team. 
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Britain 


■The  last  year  of  the  70'8  found  the  French 
poutlcal  left  m  disarray.  The  failure  of  the 
Communist/Socialist  alliance  to  make  any 
gains— and  in  fact  lose  seats— in  the  1978 
parliamentary  elections  created  more  ten- 
sion than  the  shaky  alliance  could  bear  In 
seeming  desperation  the  French  communists 
turned  to  Moscow  for  help,  shattering  the 
niytb  of  independence  from  Soviet  commu- 
nism that  had  given  impetus  to  Euro- 
communism. 

A  new  right  wing  philosophy  gained  mo- 
'^T^J"  i'""-  ''««Klng  crlef  of  al^ 
I^^tL^J^^I^'"'^^  philosophers  of  the 
.H:  .  left-wing  newspaper  Le  Nouvel  Ob- 
servateur  capsuled  its  concern  with.  "For  30 
fif!^.    tJi'"**'"**°'"°8  '°  ^«»ch  national 

ihfnvf^  ^°  *?.*  ""'^^^  8°'«™  "'^d  the  left 
thinks  .  Now  the  new  right,  rejecting  the 


Britain,  in  1979,  was  a  study  In  contrasts 
In  a  nation  where  the  labor  movement  has 
been  growing  in  size  and  Influence  the  voters 
elected  a  Tory  majority  to  Parliament  and 
got  their  first  female  Prime  Minister. 

In  1945,  at  tbe  close  of  World  War  II  38  6 
percent  of  the  British  labor  force  belonged 
to  a  trade  union  while  Just  22.4  percent  of 
the  U.S.  labor  force  were  imlon  members  By 
1978  the  British  total  had  Jumped  to  62  3 
percent  while  tbe  percentage  in  the  United 
States  dropped  to  20.5  percent  (It  had  risen 
as  high  as  25.8  percent  In  1966).  In  recent 
years  union -inspired  demands  for  higher 
wages  have  driven  the  cost  of  goods  for  ex- 
port steadily  higher  and  there  have  been 
numerous  complaints  that  traditional  Brit- 
ish pride  In  workmanship  is  fading.  As  this 
goes  to  press  more  than  100,000  British  trade 
unionists  continue  a  strike  that  can  only 
further  diminUh  tbe  marginal  viablUty  of 
the  country. 

The  Insane  carnage  in  Northern  Ireland 
goes  on  despite  an  on-the-scene  plea  from 
Pope  John  Paul  n.  Lord  Mountbatten,  a  hero 
of  World  War  n  and  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  was  blown  up  in  his  boat  on  an  Irish 
lake.  Eighteen  British  soldiers  were  killed  on 
a  single  day.  The  Irish  Republican  Army,  It 
has  been  reported,  is  no  longer  an  amorphous 
mass  of  well-armed  brawlers  but  a  small— 
probably  about  600 — collection  of  highly  mo- 
tivated, skilled  assassins  organized  into 
small  cells  with  no  one  but  the  cell  leader 
aware  of  the  next-higher  cell  leader.  By 
mid-November  more  than  100  people  had 
been  killed  in  Northern  Ireland  by  buUets, 
bombs  or  booby  traps,  compared  to  Just 
81  in  all  of  1978.  The  magazine  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  estimated  that,  based 
on  the  same  Catholic/Protestant  raOo  in  tbe 
United  States  but  with  a  much  greater  pop- 
ulation, a  comparative  1979  casualty  list  for 
this  kind  of  war  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  273,000  kUled  and  2.3  million 
wounded. 

Refiecting  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatchers  pledge  to  help  strengthen  NATO 
the  British  armed  forces  showed  a  net  in- 
crease of  9,000  during  1979,  reversing  a 
downward  slope  that  bad  been  continuing 
for  several  years  under  tbe  previous  Labor 
government.  (In  the  past  ten  years  total 
British  military  strength  had  declined  by 
102,000.)  Mrs.  Thatcher's  efforts  notwith- 
standing, the  fact  remains  that  the  British 
army  must  keep  three  brigade  headquar- 
ters and  what  amounts  to  almost  a  fourth 
of  its  total  number  of  infantry  battalions 
deployed  in  Northern  Ireland.  This  is  a 
m^or    diminution    of   Britain's    ability    to 


provide  troops  to  tbe  British  Army  of  the 
Rhine,  which  now  numbers  Just  56,000. 
Italy 
The  government  of  Premier  Gluiio  An 
dreotti  fell  to  a  vote  of  "no  confidence"  on 
January  31,  1979,  because  he  bad  stead- 
fastly  refused  to  bring  conununlsts  into  his 
cabinet.  New  elections  were  held  on  June 
4  with  predictions  of  major  gains  by  com 
munist  and  other  left-wing  candidates 
This  did  not  happen.  Instead  the  com- 
munists suffered  their  first  set  back  since 
World  War  II.  losing  three  percentage 
points  In  tbe  total  popular  vote  and  drop- 
ping 22  seats  In  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment. A  series  of  attempts  by  different  do- 
lltlcal  leaders,  including  former  Premier 
Andreottl,  to  form  a  new  government  con- 
tinued until  August  4  when  Christian 
Democrat  Francesco  Cosslga  managed  to 
form  a  government  acceptable  to  enoueh 
minority  parties.  His  U  the  42d  government 
In  Italy  since  Mussolini  was  overthrown  In 

Writer  Luigi  Barzinl  describes  his  coun- 
try as,  "...  a  glorious,  gilded  galleon  with 
holes  in  the  hull  that  sits  in  the  mud  It 
can't  go  anywhere,  but  then  again  It  cant 
sink,  either."  Like  many  other  observers  of 
the  Italian  political  scene  Barzinl  U  con- 
vinced that  tbe  country  will  not  be  able  to 
saU  out  of  the  political  mud  unless  a  strong 
party,  probably  socialist— but  not  commu- 
nist—can rally  a  true  majority  in  parlia- 
ment. Without  that  kind  of  consensus  they 
say.  Italy  will  continue  to  wander  from  one 
political  extreme  to  another. 

The  extremism  typified  by  the  kidnap- 
ping and  mxirder  of  former  Premier  Aide 
Moro  m  1978  has  subsided  somewhat  but 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  series  of  killings 
of  police  officers  and  attempted  assassina- 
tions during  all  of  1979. 

In  spite  of  political  uncertainty,  Italian 
industry  bad  a  good  year,  tbe  rate  of  Infla- 
tion was  slowed  substantially,  the  size  of 
the  Italian  armed  forces,  a  keystone  of  the 
defense  of  NATO's  southern  fiank,  was  In- 
creased slightly  and  the  defense  budget  was 
Increased  substantially. 

Spain 

Recent  Spanish  performance  in  the  arena 
of  International  politics  has  been  contra- 
dictory. Premier  Adolfo  Suarez  steadfastly 
maintains  that  his  long-term  goal  is  for 
Spain  to  become  a  member  of  NATO  and 
yet  his  government  was  a  participant  in  the 
conference  of  "non-aligned"  nations  held 
in  Havana  this  year.  Spain  claims  a  special 
relationship  with  the  Arab  world  but  twice 
this  year  refused  permission  for  the  use  of 
U.S.  bases  In  Spain  by  aircraft  In  transit  to 
Arab  countries. 

In  defense  of  Suarez,  it  must  be  said  that 
many  of  the  contradictory  actions  he  has 
taken  have  been  aimed  at  achieving  a  con- 
sensus among  all  tbe  confilctlng  political 
groups  In  Spain.  He  realized  that  imless 
this  broad  support  and  concurrent  stability 
are  gained  the  NATO  member  countries  will 
not  be  Inclined  to  give  his  membership  ap- 
plication their  stamp  of  approval. 

And  while  the  Suarez  government  has  been 
paying  a  lot  of  attention  to  its  image  over- 
seas it  has  had  to  continue  Ite  effort  to  settle 
the  centuries-old  feud  between  the  Spanish 
Basques  and  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Basque  drive  for  regional  autonomy  has  been 
carried  out  In  an  atmosphere  of  tension, 
marked  by  frequent  acta  of  political  terror- 
Ism.  Basque  terrorists  In  Madrid  shot  down 
the  parliamentary  spokesman  for  Premier 
Suarez'  party.  Bombs  exploded  in  the  hotels 
along  Spain's  Mediterranean  beaches  as  the 
Basques  avowedly  sought  to  stifie  tbe  na- 
tions vital  tourist  trade.  Military  officers 
and  policemen  have  been  frequent  assassi- 
nation targets. 
In  October  the  people  of  the  Basque  and 
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Catalan  regions  voted  to  approve  a  home 
rule  agreement,  restoring  the  autonomy 
stripped  from  them  by  the  late  Francisco 
Franco  during  the  1930's.  More  than  60  per- 
cent of  tbe  Basque  and  Catalan  voters  went 
to  the  polls  and  more  than  90  percent  of 
those  who  voted  approved  the  agreement. 
The  size  of  tbe  vote  was  more  remarkable 
because  dt  was  carried  out  under  the  threat 
of  violence  by  radical  Basques  who  want 
nothing  less  than  complete  independence. 
Turkey 

Just  a  year  ago  the  Prime  Minister  of  Tur- 
key, then  Bulent  Ecevlt,  placed  13  of  the 
nation's  67  provinces  under  martial  law  as 
a  double  wave  of  leftist/rightist  and  Sunni/ 
Shilte  muslem  sectarian  terrorism  engulfed 
the  country.  Twelve  months  later  the  ran- 
dom killdng  by  members  of  opposing  political 
and  religious  factions  has  slowed  but  over 
the  course  of  the  year  an  average  of  three 
people  have  been  killed  each  day. 

Underlying  this  open  confilct  is  the  specter 
of  a  collapsing  economy.  Infiatlon  has  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent  annually.  Imports  are  twice 
as  big  as  exports,  foreign  debts  approach  $15 
billion  and  there  Is  no  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change that  could  support  the  purchase  of 
new  capital  equipment  to  rejuvenate  faUing 
manufacturing  plants.  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  the  United  States  has  re- 
scheduled the  due-dates  of  $195  million  In 
loans  to  Turkey. 

After  two  years  of  bickering  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  governments  have  agreed  to  re- 
open discussions  on  the  future  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  Both  sides  say  they  want  a  single 
government,  with  Turkish  and  Greek  ethnic 
areas,  but  they  cannot  agree  on  the  powers 
to  be  granted  to  tbe  central  government 
Also,  the  Turks  want  to  keep  all  the  territory 
seized  during  their  1974  Invasion.  It  was  that 
invasion  that  strained  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey  and  brought  on  an 
embargo,  since  withdrawn,  against  shipments 
or  arms  and  equipment  needed  to  modernize 
the  Turkish  armed  forces.  The  Invasion  was 
also  the  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  Greek 
forces  from  active  participation  in  NATO 
The  Importance  of  good  relations  between 

^.»K?  ^1  *^*  ^°*****  States  has  been 
heightened  by  the  need  for  bases  In  Turkey 
^iT^r  f  """Pllance  with  the  proposed 
^  «  .  *.'***''  "^^  *'*'■*«'•  Administration 
now  finds  Itself  in  a  position  which  demands 
Ms^tance  from  the  Turks,  both  as  NATO 
wiles  and  as  a  key  feature  of  our  ability  to 
verify  SALT  compliance.  The  Turks  are  leU 

^„  JiL'\P'^*'=*'"«'^t  ■"»€  situation  was 
complicated  by  the  refusal  of  the  U.S  House 

cL^^^^^!-^"^  ^  approve  a  $60  million 
grant  to  Turkey.  At  the  time  this  refusal 

^^"h  V'tS^'^^  **  ^^^  Turkish  armTd 
forces  declared  that  no  filgbte  by  U.S.  U-2 

^mto*"''*  ^uW  be  permitted  over  Turkish 

^^^J^^-^^o^^iober  Suleyman  Demlrel,  lead- 
aL,?m  J"*""^*^'! '=*°**'-^Kht  Justice  Party, 
8^^111*1*  ??*=*  °'  *''^™«  Minister  for  the 
Jl-      ^  '**  ^*  y***^-  He  has  pledged  to  end 

St^t^w'^"'*"^'^*"  '^°'«'^'=«-  The  Unlt^ 
atatea  has  been  granted  permission  to  con- 

Sr^r?.tT°''  ,f  ''"'  26  bases  It  maintains 
ne^h«  '^  ?"  "  """'^  P^'^od  of  time  pend- 
eK  to  nr^^t^*  °'  ^^"^^^  Administration 
twTald  P"*'^*'**  "°™  economic  and  mill- 
West  Germany 
1978°^!    ^^^^"^'I'versaries    celebrated    in 

K  .Ld  w?^^^''';;  Observing  the  annlver- 
tW^L«^l^"^  V^''  accomplished  during 
theXS  ^I^k!  '°r.  ^^^"*  Schmidt  said 
of  ff.  Republic  ".  .  .  now  has  a  blstorv 

°^P»rt  of  German  history"  "^ 

than*..T^''***'.  ^P"''"*'  ^^  lasted  longer 
^pc^t  Worfc'*^*'""?*^'***  predecessor, 

wWcHollT^d   ^^    '    '^**^"    ^P"''"« 
*-«  coiiapeed  into  economic  chaos  and 


Hitler  s  Third  Reich,  which  grew  out  of  that  Journeyed  to  the  West.  UJ3.  relations  with 

chaos.  Each  passing  year  has  seen  Ite  econ-  Hungary  have  improved  to  the  point  that 

omy  grow  stronger  and  Ite  balance  of  trade  Hungarian    exporters    have    been    granted 

with  other  countries  slide  further  to  West  "most  favored  nation"  status  for  tradinjt  with 

Germany's  favor.  When  it  Joined  tbe  North  the  VS 

Atlantic  Alliance,  the  Federal  Republic  be-  In  November  the  government  of  Rumania 

came  a  partner  with  ite  former  enemies  and  announced  a  major  oil  discovery  in  the  Black 

has  sl^ce  become  one  of  ite  most  Influential  Sea.  Rumania  Is  one  of  tbe  few  nattons  In 

memoera.  j^e  Soviet  Bloc  which  has  been  able  to  re- 

^J^f^Z""  '"J^^'^if "*=  "  "^^  ^°^  ^^'^  P'°"-  "^"^'^  independent  of  the  Soviet  umon  for 

^rLfn  J  r  ^'if"'"'  "^^h  "''^"^l^  East  energy  supplies  and  this  new  dlscoveVy,  fl- 

^^n'^^     ^    constantly    before    the  nanced  by  the  U.S.  Export-Import  BaS^,  is 

^^^,?fT      I*'%*'?K*'''£L?^ '*'^^'=*"°''  expected    to    assure    c^tinuatlon    of    that 

Is  actually  a  part  of  the  Federal  RepubUc's  independence 

constitution  as  a  goal  toward  which  the  na-  r^ 

tion   should  strive.   And  while  the  Federal  seldom -noted  phenomenon  has  grown 

Republic  has  greatly  improved  ite  relations  °^^  °^  ****  Increasing  East-West  trade.  The 

with  East  Germany  and  with  other  Soviet-  "^^tions  that  comprise  COMECON,  the  8o- 

bloc  countries,  no  astute  observer  of  the  Eu-  '^**  ^1°*="*  trading  organization,  are  Incur- 

ropean  political  scene  would  predict  a  Ger-  '"'"^  substantial  debte  in  tbe  West.  The  fol- 

man  reunification   without  some  preceding  lo^'^'K  table  shows  tbe  rate  at  which  this 

major  political  upheaval.  Indebtedness  is  growing: 

Henry  Kissinger  has  said  that  when  WlUie  u„hat  roMFroN  nwF<!  tuf  «fct 

Stoph,   premier   of   East   Germany   met   in  *    COMECON  OWES  THE  WEST 

Erfurt,  East  Germany  on  19  March  1970  with  IBiliions  of  U.S.  (UUnl 

Willie  Brandt,  then  president  of  The  Federal 

Republic  ".        the  significance  was  that  for  ,,„   ,„.    ,,„    ,„^  ,._, 

the  first  time  tbe  leaders  of  a  divided  Ger-     1973    1974    1975    1976  1977 « 

many  had  met  and  talked.  The  classic  west-  ' 

ern  position— that  any  European  settlement     ?"'«;"*,-:: Jl*   «-7    »-<    «•«     ».0 

presupposed  the  reunification  of  Germany-     LTG?™nv'* 51     \l     11     ^l      H 

thereby  passed  into  history."  hV'X  ..'"::::::::::::  iio  "3  I!  II    II 

West  Germany  is  not  Utopia.  It  does  have     ^'»"<'.- 2-5     4.9     7.8    10.8     12.0 

problems  in  the  form  of  a  small  but  highly     5.sTr" Vo     59    U  J    18  0     200 

vocal    neo-Nazi    movement,    a    fairly    weU  Comecon  "bante"::::;::"'"'    lb     z'a     2.8     Is      40 

subdued  radical  left  and  almost  two  million 

Imported  laborers  who  do  a  broad  share  of  ^"'•' "•*   ^*"   *'    *9-3     62-0 

the  nation's  blue  collar  work  but  have  not 

been  assimilated  Into  Ite  society.  German  la-  '  Eslimste. 

Tn^^^v^i^^  ^^,f\o''  **'«J'^1"«trial  Data:  Ch„e  Manhattan  Bank,  CIA.  FRG  Bund«  Bank.  Morgan 

world    (averaging   about  $9   per  hour)    and  Trust.  Swiss  Bank  Corp.,  Bank  for  International  SettiemanU. 

there    is    a    significant    number    of    vmem-  OECD.   Economic  Commission  for  Europe,   Prof.   R.    Protes 

ployed  (about  900,000  or  3.8  percent).  '^'l'**' *"i9,*'^  r   .  ..  t.  ,. 

-        I.      »    ,                                 t^^"^"'-  From:  Miles  M.Costick,  The  Strategic  Dimension  of  East-West 

In   about    ten   years   the   generation   that  Trade  (Washington,  O.C:  ACWF  Task  Force  on  Stntejic  Trade 

remembers  World  War  n.  the  benign  occu-  !"*>■  P-  ^^- 

hP  wL  ?h»  ^H  °°,V  ^^^^^'^  ^"^  °'  goods  are  agricultural  rather  than  mamS^ 

rllT^V^t         t!^!  ^P"''"^  °^  Germany  tured.    The^  United    States,    as    one   of   the 

of  htit^^  wm  H     ?'*    Hopefully  that  sense  prime  creditors,  needs  relatively  little  in  the 

the^n^     hat   t'./°wL?°ri^'' *°  ""t*"**!"  ^"^  °'  ^"'•"'K'^   agricultural  producte  so  it 

Attan^lc  AiiianrP                   Germany  to  the  must   arrange   a   three-way  exchange   with 

Atlantic  Alliance.  food-shy  nations  in  order  to  gain  any  bene- 

fit  from  eastern  Etiropean  agricultural  trade. 
Of  all  the  Bloc  nations,  however.  Poland  la 
the  only  one  considered  a  serious  risk  to 
western  investors.  Many  western  bankers  are 
convinced  that  tbe  growing  indebtedness 
will  act  to  bring  the  Bloc  cotintries  closer 
to  the  West. 


EASTERN    ET7ROPE    AND    THE    SOVUrr    TTNION 

It  has  been  said  recently  that  as  far  as 
Its  ability  to  retain  firm  control  over  ite 
eastern  European  allies  is  concerned,  time 
is  working  against  the  Soviet  Union  rather 
than  for  it.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany,  the  base 
of  25  Soviet  Army  divisions,  every  one  of  the 
so-called  "satellite"  nations  has  been  draw- 
ing fiu-ther  away  from  Soviet  Infiuence,  polit- 
ically, economically  and  militarily. 

Poland  continues  to  be  the  most  self- 
assertive  of  the  nations  under  Soviet  domina- 
natlon.  In  1978  about  a  half  mUlion 
Poles  visited  western  countries  and  the 
greater  tbe  exposure  to  personal  free- 
doms and  material  comforte  of  the  West  tbe 
more  Intense  the  Polish  drive  for  compara- 
ble status  becomes.  As  one  of  tbe  most  ar- 
dently Catholic  nations  in  Europe,  Poland 
experienced  profound  inspiration  from  the 
vUit  of  the  first  Polish  Pope,  John  Paul  n. 
The  press  In  Poland  has  been  permitted  to 
take  Issue  with  government  actions  and 
there  are  even  some  cabarets  in  tbe  larger 
cities  where  political  satire  is  the  stock  in 
trade. 

The  Communist  leader  of  Hungary,  Janos 
Kadar,  has  been  supervising  what  be  calls 
"A  new  economic  mechanism"  since  1968  and 
Hungary  now  trades  more  with  the  West 
than  with  all  of  Its  partners  In  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Over  a  million  westerners  visited  Hun- 
gary    in     1978     and     356,000     Hungarians 


President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  was  87  years 
old  in  May.  While  he  remains  firmly  in 
control  of  his  country's  policies  there  Is  a 
constant  undercurrent  of  apprenhension 
about  the  direction  Yugoslavia  will  tak« 
when  he  can  no  longer  function.  Tito  him- 
self was  apparently  alarmed  by  reporte  of 
frequent  contacte  between  Serbian  and 
Croatian  dlssldente  early  this  year  and 
responded  by  cracking  down  on  all  known 
dissenters.  This  action  was  applauded  by  tbe 
Soviet  Union  where  it  was  seen  as  a  step 
away  from  llbertarlanism  and  motion  toward 
a  stricter  form  of  communism. 

When  U.S.  Ambassador  Malcolm  Toon  left 
his  post  in  Moscow  after  almost  three  years 
of  duty  there  he  warned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  risk  a  military  confrontation 
with  the  United  States  If  she  perceived  a 
weakening  of  our  military  capability  and  of 
our  resolve  to  use  it.  Toon  advised  Ameri- 
cans to  support  higher  levels  of  defense 
spending  in  virtually  every  area  so  we  can 
slow  and  stop  spreading  Soviet  Infiuence 
throughout  tbe  world.  We  should,  he  said, 
ensure  both  strategic  and  conventional  arms 
parity  with  the  USSR  in  tbe  1980'8  and 
beyond. 
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Sovitt  Union 


China  (People's  Republic) 


United  Kinidom 


Franca 


United  Statn 


1968 


1979 


1968 


1979 


1968 


1979 


1968 


1979 


1968 


1179 


Personnel,  all  larvicas. 
Army  divisions 


Marines 

Tactical  fifhter  actt 

Interceptors 

Stratetic  aircraft 

Major  surface  ships 

Patiral/lorpedo  boats 

Attack  carriers 

Attack  submarines 

Missile  submarines 

SLBM's 

ICBM's 

Tanks . 

Tube  artillery 

Tactical  nuclear  missile  launchers. 


3,220,000 
140 

8.000 

4.000 

3,700 

ISS 

130 

400 

1 

187 

43 

0 

1,000 

30,000 

15,000 

800 


3, 658, 000 
173 

12,000 

4,350 

2,600 

156 

27S 

472 

4 

179 

90 

1,028 

1,400 

50,000 

20,000 

1,300 


2, 761, 000 
115+ 

30,000 

2,500 

I  3, 000 

12 

45 

157 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

15,000 

0 


4,380,000 
129+ 

38,000 

4.700 

■4,000 

80 

25 

83S 

0 

91 

0 

0 

60-80 

11,000 

16,000 

0 


427,000 

15  Bde+ 

53  Regts 

9,000 

600 

100 

80 

78 

M 

2 

32 

4 

64 

0 

1,000 

300 

0 


322,891 
^^  20  i«e|t+ 

505,000 

6+8Re(ts 

55  Sep  Bns 

7.447 

m 

218 

SM 

109 

M 

98 

« 

72 

n 

« 

M 

0 

s 

21 

M 

4 

• 

C4 

0 

0 

0 

1.171 

2,000 

352 

Unknown 

IRtit 

60 

509,300 
M+ 

1  Bn 
29S 

Ui 

» 

m 

2S 

2 

21 

4. 

M 

18 

2,160 

653 

30 


3,500,000 
18+ 

302,000 

2,800 

588 

520 

337 

0 

IS 

113 

41 

656 

1,504 

8,000 

4,800 

456 


2,022,000 
16+ 

184,000 

1,878 

325 

315 

in 

3 

13 

80 

41 

656 

1,504 
10,500 

6,500 
12Bn> 


>  Potential  by  diversion  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft 

In  those  three  years  of  exposure  to  the  top 
level  of  Soviet  leadership.  Toon  saw  nothing 
to  Indicate  a  slackening  of  fundamental 
Marxlst/Lenlntst  goals  which  call  for  the  ul- 
timate defeat  of  western  democracy  in  gen- 
eral and  the  United  States  In  particular.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  that  occurred  during  1979 
contradicted  his  conclusion.  The  revelation 
of  the  continuing  presence  of  a  Soviet  bri- 
gade in  Cuba,  the  massive  Soviet  involvement 
In  Afghanistan,  a  major  airlift  of  Soviet 
troops  in  maneuvers  around  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  continued  Soviet  involvement  with 
Vietnam — are  Just  a  few  of  the  major  evi- 
dences of  Soviet  Intentions. 

Russia-watchers  continue  to  express  their 
concern  over  directions  the  USSR  might  take 
when  its  current  leaders  are  gone.  Soviet 
Premier  Alexei  Kosygin,  75,  bad  a  heart  at- 
tack in  October  and,  despite  claims  that  he  is 
recovering,  has  not  been  seen  publicly  since. 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev,  73.  has  been  suf- 
fering from  an  unidentified  ailment  and  has 
dropped  in  and  out  of  public  view  for  the 
past  year.  The  recent  elevation  of  Nikolai 
Tlkhonov,  the  First  Deputy  Premier  since 
1976.  to  full  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party's  politburo  is  interpreted  as  a  sign  that 
he  will  ultimately  succeed  Kosygin.  but  Tlkh- 
onov is  only  a  year  younger.  There  are  sev- 
eral possible  successors  to  Brezhnev  but  none 
of  them  is  seen  as  a  front  runner  at  the 
moment. 

Should  a  leadership  vacuum  develop  or  If 
younger,  less-patient  leaders  emerge  there 
could  be  a  speedup  of  efforts  to  gain  Soviet 
goals.  Throughout  history  insecure  leaders 
have  sought  to  solidify  their  position  by  tak- 
ing nations  to  the  brink  of  war  and  some- 
times beyond.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  set 
mechanism  to  regulate  succession  in  the  So- 
viet hierarchy  so  it  Is  open  to  manipulation. 

The  Impending  change  In  Soviet  leader- 
ship accompanies  a  series  of  internal  Ills 
that  tarnish  the  Image  of  this  supposedly 
proletarian  society.  A  gap  Is  growing  between 
groups  who  have  acquired  privileges  because 
of  their  Involvement  in  party  politics,  the 
arts,  sports  and  other  envied  professions 
and  the  average  Soviet  citizens  who  toil  in 
the  factories  and  fields.  The  privileged  ones 
have  the  best  of  everything  the  society  has 
to  offer  but  the  gap  between  them  and  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  the  proletariat 
sometimes  approaches  the  chasm  that  ex- 
isted during  the  reign  of  the  TSars. 

The  grand  Soviet  plan  Is  still  marred  by 
one  of  Its  most  glaring  failures— the  Inability 
?L  «'*^''"'*""'  ^^  to  produce  con- 
^^^.  "*''^.  *"  *^«  ""*<'  commodities 
^^    to    sustain    the    populace.    After    a 

I      ,^-»  ^**'  plummeted  to  179  million  tons 
in    1979   and   forced    another   major   grain 


purchase  from  the  United  States  (A  sale  of 
25  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  com 
has  been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  but  cut  back  sharply  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  response  to  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan) . 

Soviet  economic  planners  had  forecast  a 
growth  in  industrial  production  of  26  per- 
cent during  the  five-year  plan  that  ends  In 
1980  but  they  have  achieved  a  growth  of 
Just  20.3  percent  through   1979.  Growth  in 

1979  alone  had  been  targeted  at  5.7  percent 
but  only  3.6  percent  was  reached.  Concern 
about  this  shortfall  has  caused  plans  for 

1980  to  be  scaled  downward  to  4.5  percent. 
If  that  goal  is  reached  the  five-year  plan 
wUl  have  fallen  to  24.8  percent  or  11.2  per- 
cent short  of  the  flve-year  goal.  The  scaled- 
down  1980  target  Includes  a  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending  of  the  equivalent  of  $155 
million  but  even  with  that  slight  reduction 
the  USSR  will  be  spending  at  least  50  per- 
cent more  for  defense  than  the  Uliited  States. 

U.S.  FORCES  OVERSEAS 
|As  of  SapL  30,  1979] 


1979        1978      Chanie 


Total  in  foreign  countries 458,424    471874     -13  450 

Total  in  U.S.  controlled  Areas  I..  318,  509    317,' 578         -f-931 


TOTALS  IN  SPECIFIC  AREAS 
IN  EUROPE 

(Total:  325,240:  chanie  io  1979:  -4,758| 


Locations  > 


Now 


Change 
in  1979 


West  Germany 239,248  +4,%8 

Bfilain 23,015  +676 

''«!» 11,732  -335 

Spam 8_7i4  .75 

Turkey 4,9ig  _i2o 

9'eece 3.328  -379 

'""nd 2,859  +19 

Belgjum 2.034  -2 

Netherlands 2  220  +31 

Portujal 1,404  J.35 

6th  Fleet 25,001  -9,830 


IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
ITotal:  6,693;  chanie  In  1979:  -1,004| 


Locations  > 


Change 
in  1979 


Bermuda 1,286  +16 

Canada... 660  —3 

Cuba  (Guantanamo)... 2,117  —183 

Panama  Canal  Zone 9,443  -192 

Puerto  Rico 3,532  -426 


IN  THE  PACIFIC  AND  FAR  EAST 
(Total:  122,227;  change  in  1979:  -7,357( 


Locations' 


Chanie 
In  1979 


Japan  and  Okinawa 46,207  -268 

South  Korea 39,018  -2  547 

Ptiilippines 14,101  -MID 

Guam 8,756  +376 

Taiwan 0  — 7S3 

Australia (53  _23 

Midway  Island 472  +94 

Afloat 21.910  -3.980 


IN  OTHER  AREAS 


Now 


Chanie 
in  1979 


Afghanistan U  -5 

Diego  Garcia 1,053  -121 

Eastern  Europe 173  +1 

Iran 32  -874 

Morocco 37  -127 

Saudi  Arabia 419  +7 


>  Includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico, 
U.S.  possessions  and  trust  territories  and  fleet  units  at  sea 
in  U.S.  waters. 

-  Major  concentrations  only. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  too  much 
solace  from  these  internal  problems  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  remains  a  major,  monolithic 
adversary  with  the  strongest,  most  flexible 
millUry  force  in  the  world  today.  The  Soviet 
government  has  always  displayed  a  willing- 
ness to  inflict  hardship  on  its  people  to  main- 
tain the  adequacy  of  its  defense  establish- 
ment. 

NATO   AND  TKK   WARSAW   PACT A    197»  BALANCI 

In  What  has  been  described  as  the  most 
Important  decision  made  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  since  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  West  German  armed  forces, 
the  member  nations  have  agreed  to  a  United 
States  proposal  to  modernize  its  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  force  with  missiles  capable  of 
reaching  Into  the  Soviet  homeland. 

The  plan  was  conceived  by  the  United 
States  as  a  way  to  counter  growing  numbers 
of  Soviet  SS-20  mobUe  missiles  and  Backfire 
bombers  that  can  strike  from  within  the 
Soviet  Union  against  any  European  NATO 
target.  The  plan  calls  for  108  Pershing  n 
ballistic  mlssUes  and  96  Tomahawk  cruise 
missiles  to  be  stationed  in  West  Germany, 
160  cruise  mlssUes  to  be  sited  In  Britain  and 
112  cruise  missiles  to  be  located  in  Italy.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  48  cruise  missiles 
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In  both  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  but 
these  countries  have  delayed  final  acceptance 
until  they  are  assured  that  weapons  limita- 
tions negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  trlert  and  have  failed.  If  the 
weapons  are  eventually  emplaced  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  Netherlands  the  total  of  these 
modern  missiles  will  be  672.  The  United 
States  will  build  the  missiles  and  warheads — 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6  billion — but  the 
alliance  will  share  In  the  operational  costs 


by  annually  contributing  an  estimated  $600 
million.  The  warheads  wUl  be  under  U.S. 
control. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  sting  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  will  remove  1000 
of  its  older  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe  without  any  request  for  reciprocity 
by  the  USSR.  Soviet  President  Leonid 
Brezhnez  had  written  letters  to  the  Western 
heads  of  state  warning  them  against  accept- 
ing the  U.S.  proposal  and  had  conducted  a 

AN  ll-YR  COMPARISON  OF  THE  BALANCE  IN  EUROPE,  1968-79 


propaganda  campaign  similar  to  that  carried 
out  against  deployment  of  enhanced  radia- 
tion (neutron)  weapons  two  years  ago.  The 
Tass  Hews  Agency,  official  voice  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  declared  that  the  NATO  agree- 
ment would  make  It  Impossible  to  conduct 
any  European  anna  limitation  talks.  The 
news  agency  also  accused  the  United  States 
of  twisting  the  arms  of  lU  NATO  partnerB 
to  get  agreement  on  the  weapons  moderlai- 
tlon. 


1968 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 


Southern  Europe 


NATO 


Warsaw  (Of  which 
PKt    U.S.S.R.) 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pact 


(Of  which 
U.S.S.R.) 


Divisions' 25  »57  =32 

Tanks 4,800  11,500  6.000 

Tactical  aircraft: 

Light  bomberi 50  450  400 

Close  support 1,500  1.650  1,120 

Interceptors 720  3,000  2,000 

Reconnaissance 530  280  200 


33 
1,600 

0 
540 
280 
130 


»37 
4,300 

200 

980 

1,360 

210 


'19 
1,100 

200 

740 

1,000 

160 


1979 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 

Warsaw  (Ofwtiicb 
NATO  Pact    U.S.S.R.) 


Southern  Europe 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pact 


(Of  which 
U.S^It) 


Divisions 27  » 70(47)  45 

Tanks 7,000  20,500  13,500 

Tactical  aircraft: 

Light  bombers 150  250  250 

Close  support 1,500  1,350  930 

Interceptors 400  2,050  1,000 

Reconnaissance 300  550  300 


37 
4,000 

0 
625 
200 
125 


70 

325 

1,000 

200 


11 
2.  SCO 

70 

70 

400 

125 


I  Division  equivalents  ISS  data  for  1968  expressed  in  terms  01  brifades.  Conversion  to  division 
equivalents  based  on  3  brigades  per  division. 
>  Includes  all  categories  of  readiness  (I,  II,  and  III). 


>  Category  I  units  (fully  equipped.  100  percent  manned)  are  indicated  in  parenthesis.  Balanced 
are  category  II  (fully  equipped,  50-75  percent  manned). 


DIVISIONS    (AND    EQUIVALENTS)    FOR    REINFORCEMENT  i 


NATO       Warsaw  Pact 


Armored 

Mechanized. 
Other 

Total. 


lOH 

34H 


52H 


H5H 


I  NATO  reinforcements  include  only  existing  active  and  reserve 
lormations.  Warsaw  Pact  reinforcements  include  all  category  II 
and  III  divisions  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany, 
phis  all  Soviet  divisions  in  the  European  U.S.S.R. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
ability  of  the  new  weapons  systems  to  reach 
into  the  Soviet  homeland  may  "uncouple" 
the  U.S.  pledge  that  any  nuclear  attack  on 
its  European  allies  would  be  met  with  a  re- 
sponse by  missiles  launched  from  the  United 
States.  The  fear  is  that  since  the  new  weap- 
ons can  respond  against  Soviet  strategic  tar- 
gete  the  U.S.  may  use  them  and  withhold 
a  response  with  U.S.-based  intercontinental 
missiles. 

NATO  agreement  on  the  missile  modernlza- 
Uon  followed  by  eight  days  a  redeployment 
of  some  Soviet  troops  and  tanks  from  East 
Germany  to  the  USSR.  On  December  5  an  in- 
crement of  150  Soviet  troops  and  18  tanks 
roUed  out  the  railroad  yard  at  Wittenberg, 
Bast  Germany,  headed  east.  The  movement 
was  described  as  the  first  element  of  a  with- 
drawal of  as  many  as  20,000  troops  and  1000 
tanks  promised  by  President  Brezhnev.  It  has 
been  attributed  variously  as  a  move  to  propel 
the  Strategic  Arms  LlmitaUon  Treaty  to  final 
approval,  as  a  gesture  of  good  will  to  further 
the  stalled  Mutual  Balance  of  Forces  nego- 
tiations and  as  a  last  attempt  to  stop  NATO 
approval  of  the  tactical  nuclear  missile  mod- 
ernization. 

No  further  movement  of  troops  has  been 
reported  but  since  the  Soviets  had  not  an- 
nwuiced  a  time  table  for  completion  of  the 
withdrawal  it  is  unclear  whether  it  has  been 
stopped  or  Is  proceeding  on  a  very  slow  sched- 
ule. The  troops  withdrawn  were  from  the  6th 
aoylet  Tank  Division,  one  of  the  first  line 
unite  deployed  in  East  Germany,  but  the 
»nks  seen  on  the  flatcars  at  Wittenberg  were 
oWer  model  t-62-s.  not  T-72'8,  the  Soviet's 
mmary  battle  tank  used  by  ite  top  category 
Z^''^'^°  estimates  the  SovieV?rnlon^hZ 
wo  000  troops  and  7,000  tanks  in  East  Oer- 
ffljmy  alone.  A  reduction  of  20.000  troops  and 
So^etWhmn**  ?°*  seriously  impact  on  the 
or  East  Germany  and  since  the  withdrawn 


force  is  only  going  as  far  as  the  Soviet  border 
it  could  be  recalled  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

1979  was  a  year  in  which  the  the  com- 
parative balance  between  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  forces  changed  very  little.  The 
number  of  divisions  on  both  sides  stayed 
the  same  while  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Pact  forces  in  tanks  and  tactical  air- 
craft continued  to  Increase — but  at  a  slower 
rate.  NATO  has  done  very  lltOe  to  reduce 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Pact  forces 
and  there  are  many  who  would  argue  that 
NATO,  as  the  prospective  defender,  need 
not  match  the  expected  attacker  In  num- 
bers. 

The  role  of  the  United  Stetes  in  NATO  is 
becoming  more  critical,  particularly  as  far 
as  the  alliance's  ability  to  field  and  support 
effective  fighting  forces  is  concerned.  Two 
years  ago  the  members  pledged  to  Increase 
their  NATO-related  military  spending  by 
three  percent  a  year  but  adherence  to  the 
pledge  has  not  been  universal.  All  the  mem- 
ber countries,  including  the  United  States. 
are  having  difficulty  with  competition  be- 
tween defense  and  social  program  for  a 
share  of  their  budgets.  NATO  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Dr.  Joseph  Lxins  tried  to  explain  the 
problem  and  to  describe  what  the  European 
members  of  NATO  expect  from  the  United 
States. 

theoretlcaly  it  seems  odd  that  a 

group  of  European  nations  which  have  more 
inhabitants  than  the  Soviet  Union,  far  more 
gross  national  product,  far  more  technolog- 
ical know-how — and  I'm  talking  at>out  civili- 
sation in  a  general  sense — that  they  should 
be  unable  to  defend  themselves.  But  that 
is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  priorities  have 
become  so  different  since  the  last  war. 

"In  the  social  sect<x'  our  expenses  have 
gone  sky  high  In  all  countries,  to  an  extent 
not  even  dreamt  of  before  the  war.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  say  we  should  stop  It.  E^ren  If 
I  wanted  It,  I  wouldn't  say  so  because  It's 
impossible,  it's  a  political  Impossibility.  In 
other  words,  to  expect  the  countries  of  NATO 
to  go  back  to  their  original  spending,  which 
at  the  Inception  of  the  Alliance  was  about 
double  of  what  it  is  now.  Is  unrealistic. 

"We  do  spend  in  real  terms  something 
more  than  20  years  ago,  because  our  gross 
national  product  has  risen  so  much,  but  our 
defence  burden  Is  far  less  than  It  was  20  years 
ago.  But  you  cannot  ask  parliaments,  they 
will  not  do  It,  and  their  governments  will  not 
even  propose  it.  to  double  their  defence  out- 
lay. It  is  not  realistlr  and  therefore  you  must 
take  It  as  It  Is. 


"In  other  words,  we  do  depend  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  on  strong  American  support 
and  an  American  presence  in  Europe.  We 
must  see  it  as  it  is.  Therefore  when  people 
say  Europe  must  defend  Itself.  I  tiilnk  it's 
splendid  but  I  don't  see  it  happening." 

Of  course.  Dr.  Luns  overstates  his  case.  No 
one  has  asked  the  European  members  of 
NATO  to  double  their  defense  spending.  Only 
a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  NATO  could  precipi- 
tate that  kind  of  an  increase  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly fair  to  ask  the  European  NATO  mem- 
ben  to  live  up  to  their  pledge  for  a  three 
percent  per  year  increase  and  perhaps  to  raise 
it  to  five  percent.  NATO's  ability  to  redress 
some  of  the  more  critical  areas  of  Warsaw 
Pact  superiority  depends  entirely  on  all  the 
members'  willingness  to  sacrifice. 

Senator  Sam  Nimn  recently  summed  up 
the  way  he  and  many  other  Americans  feel 
about  the  U.S.  commitment  to  defend  West- 
ern Europe: 

In  this  centxuTT,  Americans  have  died  In 
large  numbers  on  European  battlefields.  We 
are  prepared  to  do  so  again  if  necessary,  but 
only  for  a  Europe  that  Is  dedicated  to  Its  own 
defense. 

AP«ICA ^ANOTHER    TEAR    OF   TmMOXL 

When  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
met  in  Monrovia,  Liberia  in  July  the  col- 
lected leaders  acknowledged  for  the  fir»t 
time  that  the  only  way  the  continent  Is  to 
achieve  the  fulfillment  of  ite  political  and 
economic  potential  is  to  eliminate  the  ttir- 
moil  that  has  marked  both  areas  for  many 
years.  They  planned  future  meetings  to  gen- 
erate a  human  rlghte  charter  and  to  create 
an  African  ccmmon  market. 

Uberlan  President  WUliam  Tolbert  told 
the  collected  represenUtives  that  the  OAU 
itself  te  largely  to  blame  for  the  inability  of 
Africa  to  make  significant  progress  because 
it  has  been  an  instrument  of  compromise 
rather  than  change.  Tolbert  said  the  Afri- 
cans' fixation  on  their  hard-won  Independ- 
ence has  been  ".  .  .  an  excuse  for  our  not 
speaking  out  appropriately  against  Inhu- 
mane actions  to  our  fellow  Africans  by  Afri- 
cans themselves." 

At  least  four  times  this  year  AfricanB 
stood  up  against  oppression  by  other 
Africans : 

In  April  a  group  of  Ugandan  exiles,  with 
help  from  Tanztuilan  troops,  overthrew  Idl 
Amin  whose  eight-year  reign  had  been 
marked  more  by  terror  than  by  progress. 
Amin  was  driven  Into  exile  and  his  retreat- 
ing troops  had  a  last  fUng  at  murder  and 
pUlage  as  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Tan- 
zanian  forces.  Unfortunately,  the  tenure  of 
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Amln's  successor,  exiled  Professor  Yasufu 
Lule,  was  only  two  months  long  as  he  was 
bloodlessly  replaced  by  Godfrey  Blnalsa. 

In  June  a  coalition  of  Junior  military  of- 
ficers overthrew  the  regime  of  Ghana  Presi- 
dent Ignatius  Achempong.  It  was  the 
fourth  military  coup  in  that  country  since 
It  became  independent  of  Britain  In  1967. 
The  latest  coup  was  carried  out  by  junior 
military  officers  who  claimed  they  had  the 
interests  of  the  "little  people"  at  heart.  The 
coup  leader,  Flight  Lieutenant  Jerry  Rawl- 
ings,  said  after  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Acheampong  that  the  late  President  and  his 
foUowers  had  used  their  offices,  ".  .  .  to  amass 
wealth  and  recklessly  dissipate  state  funds." 
A  civilian  president  was  elected  In  July  but 
the  military  retained  the  real  power. 

In  August  the  dictator  of  Equatorial 
Guinea.  Francisco  Maclas  Nguema  was  over- 
thrown in  a  bloodless  coup.  Maclas  had 
talcen  over  a  thriving  economy  when  elected 
President  in  1968  but  left  the  country  In  a 
shambles  with  half  the  population  talcing 
refuge  in  surrounding  countries  and  50  000 
others  executed  during  his  eleven-year 
tenure.  One  visitor  had  called  Equatorial 
Guinea  under  Maclas.  ".  .  .  the  concentra- 
tion camp  of  Africa— a  cottage  Industry 
Dachau." 

In  September  Emperor  Bokassa  I  of  the 
Central  African  Empire  made  the  mistake  of 
leaving  the  country  on  a  two-day  trip  Be- 
fore he  could  return  his  cousin  David  Dacko 
a  former  President  of  what  was  then  called 
the  Central  African  Republic,  had  been  re- 
turned to  power  by  French  troops.  Bokassas 
rule  had  been  marked  only  by  his  excesses 
(his  coronation  cost  $25  million)  and  his 
cruelty.  When  his  troops  murdered  som^ 
school  Children  because  they  would  not  wear 
a  prescribed  uniform,  French  President  Gls- 
^Mr^  !^^.'^%  ^"  opportunity  to  remove 
him  as  head  of  the  former  French  colony. 

Nigeria 

The  perpetrators  of  miUtary  coups,  no 
matter  where  they  occur,  often  promlJTa  re- 
tura  to  Civilian  rule  but  they  seldom  make 
good  on  that  promise.  An  exception  occurred 
this  year  in  Nigeria  where  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  General  Olesegun  Obesanjo  held 
peaceful  elections  that  transcended  tribal 
and  religious  differences.  A  Moslem  from  the 
f^^.°J  ^*8«''*»'  Shehu  Shagari.  ran  with  an 
Ibo  tribesman  from  the  south  and  managed 
to  gather  a  large  enough  plurality  to  form  a 
government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that.  Just  prior  to 
the  elections,  the  Supreme  Military  Council 
of  Nigeria  ordered  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
move most  of  its  mUitary  advisors  The 
council  claimed  that  the  advisors'  perform- 
ance had  been  inefficient  and  that  their  at- 
titudes had  been  condescending.  Nigeria  has 
the  largest  armed  forces  in  Subsahara  Africa 
and  is  the  second  largest  exporter  of  oil  to 
the  United  States. 

Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 

More  than  three  months  of  tortuous  nego- 
tiations In  London  between  the  parties  con- 
tending for  control  of  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 
came  to  a  successful  conclusion  when  the 
representatives  of  the  Patriotic  Front  guer- 
rillas belatedly  initialed  an  agreement  A 
cease-fire  was  to  take  place  on  January  2, 
1980  and  the  guerrilla  forces  are  then  to  be 
permitted  to  move  into  specified  camps 
within  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  to  await  elec- 
tions In  March.  The  Patriotic  Front  has  boy- 
cotted earlier  elections  and  declared  them 
invalid.  The  cease-fire  and  the  elections  will 
be  supervised  by  British  Conunonwealth 
troops  from  as  far  away  as  FIJI.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  It  is  hoped  that  the  black  ma- 
jority government  that  will  emerge  from  the 
election  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

The  200,000  whites  who  stUl  Uve  in  the 
country  had  made  a  good  adjustment  to 
black  majority  rule  under  the  conservative 
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leadership  of  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa  but  they 
have  little  hope  that  a  second  election  will 
diminish  the  threat  of  violence  that  hangs 
over  the  former  British  colony.  The  con- 
sensus, shared  by  many  blacks.  Is  that  the 
communist-supported  guerrillas  will  simply 
go  back  to  their  terrorism  If  the  election 
does  not  come  out  the  way  they  want  it. 

Under  heavy  pressure  from  London  the 
U.S.  State  Department  announced  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  Imposed  on  Rhodesia  12 
years  ago  as  a  device  to  force  the  creation 
of  a  more  representative  government  would 
be  lifted.  The  State  Department  made  the 
announcement  even  after  the  Patriotic  Front 
declined  to  initial  the  new  agreement.  The 
U.S.  Congress  had  been  preparing  a  resolu- 
tion to  direct  the  Carter  Administration  to 
lift  the  sanctions. 

Every  contender  for  power  in  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia  is  backed  by  a  loyal  armed  force. 
The  existing  government  has  a  well-equipped 
and  efficient  army  and  police  force  totalling 
about  98.000.  Bishop  Muzorewa  has  his  own 
24.000  "Spears  of  the  People"  and  the  guer- 
rillas total  about  30,000  with  half  loyal  to 
Joshua  Nkomo  and  the  other  to  Robert 
Mugabe.  There  are  also  about  40.000  young 
terrorists  who  are  more  gangsters  than  guer- 
rillas and  seem  to  owe  allegiance  to  no  one 
except  themselves.  Whether  this  potential 
for  violence  can  be  brought  under  control 
by  any  government  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  year's  end  the  guerrilla  units  had  begun 
to  arrive  at  the  designated  camps  and  a 
group  of  their  officers  had  been  given  a  tu- 
multuous welcome  in  Salisbury.  Common- 
wealth troops  have  been  patrolling  the  coun- 
tryside and  the  Incidence  of  terrorism  has 
declined  sharply. 

Mozambique 
Mozambique  has  found  that  acting  as  a 
base  for  the  guerrillas  of  the  Popular  Front 
and  trying  to  cope  with  the  departure  of  al- 
most all  the  Portugese  residents  of  the  coun- 
try is  making  life  very  difficult.  Frequent 
attacks  by  Zlmbabwe-Rhodeslan  forces 
against  the  guerrilla  base  camps  keep  the 
country  in  turmoil  and  the  lack  of  the  Portu- 
gese management  skills  is  driving  President 
Samora  Machel  into  the  unlikely  arms  of 
South  Africa  for  assistance. 

Angola 

Angola  is  still  xmable  to  cope  with  the 
guerrilla  tactics  of  the  rightist  UNITA  for- 
mation led  by  Jonas  Savlmbi,  In  spite  of  the 
aid  of  as  many  as  25,000  Cuban  troops  and 
thousands  of  Soviet  and  East  German  ad- 
visors. Despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  his 
help  came  from  Moscow  or  its  satellites 
President  Agostinho  Neto  had  begun  to  turn 
more  toward  the  United  States  to  get  the 
kind  of  help  he  needed  to  exploit  the  coun- 
try's oil  and  mineral  resources.  Neto  died  in 
Moscow  this  September,  reportedly  after 
seeking  cancer  treatment  there. 
Tanzania 

Tanzania  Is  an  example  of  another  devel- 
oping country  that  initially  looked  to  the 
socialist  world  for  help  but  has  not  been 
satisfied.  President  Julius  Nyerere  is  now 
telling  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
nations  that  he  expects  some  help  because 
his  involvement  in  driving  Idl  Amln  out  of 
neighboring  Uganda  has  bankrupted  his 
country. 

South  Africa 

Little  has  changed  in  South  Africa  in  the 
past  year.  There  has  been  no  relaxation  of 
apartheid  rules  which  keep  the  black  ma- 
jority (18.6  million)  totally  subservient  to 
the  white  minority  (4.5  million).  While 
other  African  nations  have  been  urging 
South  Africa  to  grant  true  Independence  to 
the  Namibia  area.  United  Nations  sponsors 
of  Namiblan  independence,  including  the 
United  States,  have  been  reluctant  to  apply 


too  much  pressure  for  fear  the  world  body 
may  order  economic  sanctions  that  would 
cut  off  vital  supplies  of  minerals  from  South 
Africa. 

On  September  22,  a  United  States  intelli- 
gence satellite  picked  up  what  was  inter- 
preted to  be  the  fireball  from  a  small  nu- 
clear explosion  at  sea  not  far  from  South 
Africa.  No  other  corroborating  evidence  ap- 
peared at  that  time  and  the  South  African 
government  denied  having  done  any  nuclear 
weapons  testing  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  a  plant  to 
produce  weapons-grade  uranium  was  being 
built  there.  Rumors  that  the  satellite  had 
picked  up  an  explosion  aboard  a  Soviet  sub- 
marine circulated  briefly  but  the  issue  lay 
dormant  until  mid-November.  At  that  time 
scientists  in  New  Zealand  detected  elevated 
levels  of  the  kinds  of  radiation  that  is  pro- 
duced by  a  nuclear  explosion  in  a  pattern 
that  would  have  originated  in  the  South 
African  area.  A  subsequent  report  by  a  board 
of  seven  unidentified  experts  appointed  by 
President  Carter  dismissed  the  notion  that 
the  explosion  could  have  been  a  lightning 
bolt  or  a  satellite  malfunction. 
Morocco 

Along  the  northern  edge  of  Africa,  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco  is  still  involved  in  the 
Sahara  with  Pollsarlo  guerrillas  who  dispute 
Moroccos  claim  to  the  desert  and  its  newly- 
discovered  phosphate  deposits.  King  Hassan 
of  Morocco  blames  the  Soviet  Union  for  his 
predicament,  charging  that  they  are  supply- 
ing the  arms  and  other  necessities  that  are 
passed  to  the  guerrillas  through  Libya  and 
Algeria  and  are  directly  supporting  the  Cu- 
ban advisors  who  train  the  guerrillas  Has- 
ffo1«^^**  ^^^  guerrilla  movement  as  the 
USSRs  circuitous  way  to  gain  an  African 
foothold  on  the  Atlantic.  Should  they 
achieve  that  goal,  he  says,  the  U.S.  SUth 
Fleet  Will  no  longer  be  able  to  live  in  the 
Mediterranean  under  the  threat  of  belnit 
cut  off  from  the  Atlantic. 

Moroccan  efforts  to  defeat  the  Pollsarlo 
and  to  cut  them  off  from  their  main  base  at 
Tlndouf  in  Algeria  were  given  a  boost  this 
year  by  President  Carter's  decision  to  permit 
the  shipment  of  limited  types  of  arms  to 
Hassans  forces.  OV-10  Bronco  observation 
aircraft  have  been  provided  to  keep  track  of 
the  guerrillas  and  TOW  missile-armed  hell- 
copters  have  successfully  attacked  Pollsarlo 
supply  columns  and  bases.  The  Moroccan 
forces  are  becoming  adept  at  coordinating 
strikes  by  U.S.  built  F-5  and  French  Mirage 
fighters  in  support  of  ground  operations  and 
have  been  using  U.S.  built  C-130  transports 
to  supply  their  deployed  forces.  Where  King 
Hassan's  tenure  was  predicted  to  be  brief 
early  this  year  his  later  military  successes, 
with  U.S.  help,  have  greatly  Improved  hU 
position. 

Ethiopia 

The  communist  revolutionary  government 
in  Ethiopia  is  still  fighting  on  two  fronts- 
one  against  Eritrean  rebels  and  the  other 
against  Somalls  in  the  Ogaden  region.  The 
Communist  government  of  Menglstu  Halle 
Mariam  has  given  the  Soviet  Union  a  much- 
desired  major  foothold  In  Africa  and  the 
flow  of  Soviet  assistance  In  the  form  of  arms 
and  advisors  continues  unabated.  Another 
large  contingent  of  Cubans  is  In  Ethiopia 
under  Soviet  sponsorship. 

Soviet  Interest  in  the  area  was  further 
demonstrated  in  August  by  the  airlift  of  ele- 
ments of  seven  Soviet  divisions  to  the  Horn 
of  Africa  and  to  South  Yemen.  The  airlift 
included  major  parts  of  two  divisions  (air- 
borne mechanized  brigades,  light  armor 
units,  supporting  arms  and  logistics  units) 
and  staff  elements  of  five  other  divisions. 
They  flew  in  Antonov  22  heavy  transports 
from  bases  in  Bulgaria  and  Southern  Russia. 
As  If  to  put  the  official  seal  of  approval  on 
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the  operation  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  Kosygln 
visited  both  South  Yemen  and  Ethiopia  to 
observe  the  action.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
the  USSR  has  the  capability,  by  augmenting 
its  military  air  transport  fieet  with  aircraft 
diverted  from  civilian  routes  (about  1300  air- 
craft are  available  from  that  source),  of 
airlifting  two  fully  equipped  armies  to  the 
Arabian  peninsula  or  the  Horn  of  Africa  in 
no  more  than  three  days. 
Somalia 
Late  in  the  year  the  government  of  Somalia 
offered  the  United  States  the  use  of  the 
military  base  at  Berbera  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
The  base  has  a  15,000  foot  runway  that  will 
accommodate  the  largest  aircraft  and  a  well- 
developed  port  that  can  support  fleet  units. 
If  the  United  States  accepts  the  Somali  offer 
It  would  have  a  substantial  support  facility 
close  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  closest  U.S.  base  Is  on  the  tiny 
Island  of  Diego  Garcia,  far  out  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  base  at  Berbera  was  developed 
and  used  by  the  Soviets  until  the  Somalls 
expelled  them  two  years  ago. 

THE   Mn>DLE   EAST CHAOS   ON    TOP   OF   TtTRMOH, 

The  nations  of  the  Middle  East,  including 
the  Arab-oriented  ones  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  North  Africa,  have  been 
prime  examples  of  political  stability.  During 
1979  events  In  the  area  riveted  world-wide  at- 
tention in  that  direction. 

Iran 
Quite  obviously,  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran  and  the  establishment  of  what  has 
been  claimed  to  be  an  Islamic  republic  has 
been  the  key  element  of  Instability.  The  ram- 
ifications of  events  In  Iran  have  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  entire  Mid  East  and  could 
still  have  lasting  impact  on  relationships  be- 
tween the  area  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  most  dramatic  event  of  this  Iranian  con- 
tinuum, the  seizure  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
Tehran  and  the  taking  of  63  hostages,  has 
pressed  the  United  States  to  serious  diplo- 
matic Intervention  and  generated  a  national 
consensus  and  an  upsurge  of  patriotism  that 
have  been  absent  since  the  mld-1960's. 

Siiah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavl  was  driven 
out  of  Iran  on  January  16  as  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter appointed  by  him  tried  desperately  to 
mediate  the  demands  of  several  militant 
groups  who  were  united  In  only  one  goal,  to 
bring  the  Iranian  monarchy  to  an  end.  'The 
focal  point  of  dlssidence  was  Ayatollah  Ru- 
hollah  Khomeini,  the  leader  of  the  Shlite 
Moslem  sect  who  had  been  exiled  from  Iran 
by  the  Shah.  The  dramatic  return  of  Aya- 
tollah Khomeini  to  Tehran  on  February  1 
brought  down  the  short-lived  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Shahpour  Baktlar  and  opened 
the  door  to  hundreds  of  brief  trials  and  sum- 
mary executions  for  civilian  and  military  offi- 
cials who  had  suported  the  Shah.  High  on  the 
list  of  targets  for  this  swift  Justice  were  the 
agents  of  Savak,  the  Shah's  internal  intelli- 
gence and  security  force. 

Khomeini  appointed  another  moderate 
mme  Minister,  Mehdl  Barzagan.  Former 
"Ime  Minister  Bahktlar  avoided  arrest  and 
somehow  escaped  to  Paris.  After  interim 
rojourns  in  Egypt.  Morocco  and  Mexico  the 
Shah  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
treatment  of  cancer.  He  was  given  sanctuary 
in  Panama  In  December. 

A  new  constitution  was  written  which  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  Shlite  Moslem  hler- 
»«:hy  both  the  religious  and  temporal  lead- 
!„»..****  country,  a  proposition  which  does 
not  sit  well  with  the  other  Moslem  sects  that 
comprise  the  majority  of  Iran's  population 
Kesistance  to  the  constitution  has  reopened 
the  centuries-old  clash  between  the 
national  government  of  Persia/Iran  and  the 
province  of  Kurdistan  and  has  resulted  in 
the  armed  takeover  of  the  capital  of  Azerbai- 
jan   province    and    major    antl-Khomelni 


demonstrations  In  Baluchistan  province. 
While  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  have  the  Shah  return  except  to  stand  trial, 
the  end  of  1979  brought  abundant  evidence 
that  an  Islamic  republic  dominated  by  the 
minority  Shiites  faces  growing  resistance. 

With  a  substantial  segment  of  their 
senior  leadership  executed  by  revolutionary 
firing  squads  the  Iranian  army  and  air  force 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  effective  military 
uiUte.  The  United  States  cut  off  the  flow  of 
military  aid  to  Iran  early  in  the  crisis  and  the 
multi-billion  dollar  fleet  of  modern  jet  air- 
craft purchased  from  the  United  States  is 
almost  entirely  grounded  by  the  lack  of 
repair  parte.  The  Iranian  Navy  has  been  iso- 
lated from  the  uproar  by  Ite  distance  from 
Tehran  and  its  leadership  is  still  fairly  well 
intact.  Rumors  of  an  attack  out  of  Iraq  Into 
Iran  In  mid-December  proved  to  be  false  but 
they  served  to  emphasize  the  vulnerability  of 
the  country  to  any  military  action  from 
beyond  ite  borders.  The  Russians  have 
coveted  Iran  for  centuries  and.  their  military 
support  of  the  takeover  In  Afghanistan,  their 
willingness  to  move  promptly  to  exploit  the 
kind  of  leadership  crisis  that  exista  in  Iran. 
The  Soviet  Union  occupied  most  of  Iran 
during  World  War  n  and  left  only  af tar  their 
Western  Allies  pressed  them  to  retire  behind 
the  old  borders. 

What  has  been  a  situation  of  considerable 
concern  for  the  United  States  became  an  out- 
right crisis  on  November  4  when  Iranian 
radicals  surprised  the  U.S.  Embassy,  occu- 
pied the  grounds  and  took  American  hos- 
tages, demanding  the  return  of  the  Shah 
for  trial  as  the  only  condition  for  release. 
A  group  of  13  women  and  blacks  were  re- 
leased a  short  time  later  but  at  the  end  of 
1979  there  were  still  about  50  hostages  be- 
ing held  within  the  embassy  grounds.  A 
unanimous  resolution  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  demanding  the  Im- 
mediate release  of  the  hostages  and  an  order 
by  the  World  Court  to  the  same  end  were 
rebuffed.  Two  U.S.  navy  aircraft  carrier  task 
forces  are  deployed  off  the  coast  of  Iran  but, 
beyond  that  show  of  force.  President  Carter 
took  a  position  of  restraint.  Late  In  Decem- 
ber he  announced  that  the  UiUted  States 
would  seek  United  Nations  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Iran  after  the  first  of  the  new 
year.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  a  7 
January  1980  deadline  for  their  imposition 
if  the  hostages  are  not  released. 
Saudi  Arabia 
The  frustrations  of  the  Tehran  hostage 
situation  were  magnified  by  other  evente. 
The  seizure,  on  November  20,  of  the  Great 
Mosque  at  Mecca,  Saudi  Arabia,  triggered 
alarm  over  the  stability  of  the  Saudi  mon- 
archy and  rumors  that  the  seizure  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  United  States  caused  mob 
actions  against  the  U.S.  embassies  in  two 
other  Moslem  countries,  Pakistan  (see  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  for  details)  and  Libya. 

When  mop-up  operations  in  the  Great 
Mosque  were  completed  it  was  found  that  300 
of  the  Invaders  had  been  klUed.  It  was  also 
deduced  that  initial  reporta  that  they  were 
religiously  motivated  were  not  entirely  cor- 
rect. It  became  apparent  that  at  least  some 
of  the  invaders  had  hoped  to  kill  King 
Khalld  who  was  expected  to  worship  at  the 
mosque  that  day.  The  United  States  has  a 
large  stake  in  the  stability  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
not  only  because  it  Is  the  prime  source  of  oil 
imported  to  the  U.S.  but  also  because  the 
Saudis  have  been  the  financial  backers  of 
other  governmente  in  the  area  (Jordan  and 
North  Yemen,  for  example)  which  needed 
help  to  resist  leftist  opposition. 
/«rael  and  Effj/pt 
During  the  year  Israel  and  B^ypt  made 
further  progress  toward  establishing  a  lasting 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  Israeli 
bases  In  the  Sln&l  were  returned  to  Egyptian 


control  and  constructton  of  a  veblcular  tun- 
nel under  the  Suez  Canal  was  begun,  re- 
flecting confidence  that  commerce  boKweeti 
the  countries  will  flourlsb.  Discussion  of  a 
plaa  to  bring  water  from  the  Nile  to  Israel's 
most  arid  region  is  underway. 

One  lasue,  though,  pervades  every  move  fx>- 
ward  a  long-term  acconunodatlc«  of  Arab 
and  Israeli  interests — the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion. Until  some  way  is  found  to  settle  the 
displaced  Palestinians  in  an  acceptable  area 
there  will  always  be  an  underlying  threat  of 
violenice  in  the  Mid  East. 

Libya 

On  December  2  a  mob.  officially  described 
by  the  Libyan  government  as  "students,"  at- 
tacked the  VS.  anbaasy  In  Tripoli.  The  Uj8. 
Government  rebuffed  the  Libyan  claim  that 
the  attack  was  a  "qx>ntaneouB  decnonstra- 
tlon  by  students"  by  pointing  out  that  many 
of  the  attackers  wore  military  uniforms  and 
that  sound  trucks  were  on  the  scene  to  ^ur 
on  the  mob.  The  US.  announced  it  did  not 
consider  Libyan  ap<riogle8  and  pnxnlsee  to 
pay  for  the  damage  to  the  embassy  sufllclectt 
response  to  these  blatant  violations  of  Inter- 
national relations  and  withdrew  most  diplo- 
matic functions.  Once  again  the  US.  was 
faced  with  a  dilemma — ^Llbya  Is  a  major  sup- 
plier to  the  U.S.  of  compressed  natural  gas — 
about  how  far  the  U.S.  should  go  without 
Jeopardizing  a  prime  source  of  petrcdeum 
produota. 

The  ©vente  of  the  Mid  Bast  late  In  1979 
could  be  said  to  have  one  salutary  effect  on 
the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  national  consensus  and  the  up- 
surge of  patriotism  already  mentioned — 
they  focused  overdue  attention  aa  our  in- 
ability to  d^loy  rapidly  military  force  to  an 
area  Uke  the  Mid  East.  The  carter  Adminis- 
tration has  already  announced  plans  to  build 
up  airlift  and  sealUt  capabilities  and  the 
Congress  appears  ready  to  support  the  no- 
tion. The  presence  of  our  base  on  Diego  Gar- 
cia, as  small  as  it  may  be.  Is  no  longer  the 
target  of  critics  who  claimed  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  expand  US.  Influence  into  an  area 
of  little  concern.  If  the  U.S.  accepts  tiie 
'SMnall  offer  of  the  base  at  Berbera  it  wlU 
strengthen  U.S.  position  In  the  Mid  Baat  for 
the  longer  term. 

ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

For  the  people  of  the  Asian  Continent  1979 
was  not  a  peaceful  year.  Prom  Afghanistan 
to  Korea  the  year  was  marked  by  assassina- 
tions, revolt  and  repression.  Only  Japan  and 
the  two  Chinas,  among  the  major  nations, 
seemed  to  escape  the  upheaval. 
Afghanistan 

In  Afghanistan  a  situation  that  had  begtm 
to  deteriorate  in  1978  worsened,  beginning 
with  the  kidnapping  and  death  of  the  U.8. 
ambassador  Adolph  Dubs  in  mid-February 
The  circumstances  of  the  ambassador's 
death  have  never  been  completely  cleared  up 
but  it  is  known  that  he  was  first  kidnapped 
by  dlssldente  and  then  klUed  in  the  crossfire 
between  the  dissidenta  and  Afghan  police 
sent  to  rescue  him.  President  Carter  reacted 
to  Dubs  death  by  cutting  off  almost  all  aid 
to  Afghanistan  and  has  refused  to  designate 
a  new  ambassador. 

Afghan  President  Noor  Mohammed  Taraki, 
who  had  assumed  power  in  AprU,  1978,  was 
himself  overthrown  by  a  hardline  commu- 
nist, HafizuUah  Amln,  in  August,  1979 
Amin's  coup  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of 
a  rebellion  by  Afghan  troops  sympatheUc  to 
the  Moslem  rebels.  Several  hundred  troops 
defected  to  the  rebels,  taking  with  them  sev- 
eral batteries  of  Soviet-supplied  antiair- 
craft guns,  some  tanks  and  some  helicopters. 
The  Amln  government  blamed  the  rebellion 
on  subversive  activity  directed  from  Pakistan 
and  on  agitation  by  Iran's  AyatoUah 
Khomeini. 

As  the  Insurgency  became  more  acUve  and 
as  the  Afghan  government  lost  control  of 
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more  territory  the  Soviet  presence  in  the 
country  escalated.  It  reached  a  peak  In  late 
December  when  a  sustained  airlift  of  elite 
airborne  troops  raised  the  total  to  more  than 
10,000.  This  was  followed  by  a  land  Invasion 
by  Soviet  armored  forces  across  the  Afghan/ 
Soviet  border  that  pushed  the  total  Soviet 
troop  presence  in  Afghanistan  at  the  end  of 
1979  to  about  60.000. 

One  of  the  first  actions  by  the  reinforced 
Soviet  force  was  to  overthrow  President 
Amln  and  to  go  through  the  motions  of  in- 
stalling a  Soviet  sychoplant.  Babrek  Karmul, 
as  the  new  president.  Amln  was  subsequently 
executed.  As  days  passed  it  became  apparent 
that  Karmul  was  probably  not  even  in  Kabul 
and  that  the  Initial  broadcasts  announcing 
his  accession  to  power  came  from  within  the 
USSR,  not  from  Radio  Afghanistan,  as  the 
broadcasts  had  claimed.  While  news  from  In- 
side Afghanistan  has  been  dlfBcult  to  obtain 
it  is  known  that  several  hundred  Russian 
soldiers  were  killed  or  woimded  during  the 
removal  of  Amln  and  that  Soviet  units  are 
involved  in  combat  with  both  the  guerrillas 
and  what  Is  left  of  the  Afghan  army. 

The  rest  of  the  world  gave  Uttle  credence 
to  the  Soviet  claim  that  it  has  Intervened  in 
Afghanistan  under  the  terms  of  a  mutual 
protection  treaty.  The  USSR  even  had  a  taste 
of  Moslem  fanaticism  when  a  mob  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  Soviet  embassy  In  Tehran  and 
tore  down  the  Red  Flag  in  protest  of  the 
Afghan  action.  At  year's  end  a  variety  of 
NATO  actions  against  the  USSR  were  being 
considered,  including  a  boycott  of  the  1980 
Olympic  Games  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Mos- 
cow this  summer. 

Afghanistan  sits  astride  both  the  Khyber 
Pass  Into  Pakistan  and  the  only  good  route 
into  Iran  and  a  warm  water  port  on  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Both  Czarist  Russia  and  the 
USSR  have  long  coveted  the  country.  The 
conflict  between  the  rebellious  Moslem 
tribesmen  and  the  central  Afghan  govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  the  government's  po- 
litical orientation  might  be,  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries  and  is  not  likely  to  end  soon. 
Pakistan 

After  a  year  of  waiting,  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  executed  former  Prime 
Minister  All  Bhutto  on  April  4,  setting  off 
riots  that  pitted  his  supporters  against  club- 
swinging  police  and  soldiers.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  events  that  kept  Pakistan  In 
the  forefront  of  international  attenton 
throughout  the  year. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  Bhutto  execu- 
tion Pakistan  was  back  in  the  news  when 
President  Carter  ordered  cessation  of  both 
military  and  economic  aid.  not  because  of 
the  Bhutto  execution  but  because  it  had 
been  determined  that  Pakistan  had  devel- 
oped the  capability  to  make  weapons-grade 
uranium  by  allegedly  diverting  equipment 
and  material  provided  for  a  nuclear  power 
program.  The  Pakistani  government  denied 
it  intended  to  build  nuclear  weapons  and 
claimed  that  the  United  States  was  reacting 
to  pressure  from  Israel,  which  Is  fearful  of 
any  Moslem  nation  acquiring  the  nuclear 
potential. 

In  November,  with  the  United  States'  at- 
tention focused  on  the  hostage  situation  In 
Tehran,  a  mob  attacked  the  U.S.  embassy  In 
Pakistan's  capital  of  Islamabad  and  de- 
stroyed the  building.  Ninety  Americans  took 
refuge  in  a  vault  on  the  embassy's  top  floor 
until  heat  and  smoke  from  the  building 
burning  beneath  them  drove  them  out.  Pak- 
istani troops  sent  to  their  rescue  arrived  late 
and  took  little  or  no  action  when  they  did 
arrive.  A  Marine  guard  was  killed  by  a  sniper 
and  an  Army  warrant  officer  burned  to  death 
in  the  embassy. 

The  mob  was  incited  by  false  reports  that 
the  United  States  had  fomented  a  radical 
Moslem  seizure  of  the  Great  Mosque  In 
Mecca,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  holiest  of  Moslem 
places.  The  Pakistani  government  excused  Its 


lack  of  aid  for  the  embassy  by  saying  that 
any  strong  action  by  the  troops  would  have 
worsened  a  very  emotional  situation.  The 
government  has  said  It  will  pay  for  recon- 
struction of  the  embassy. 

The  possibility  that  Pakistan  might  be 
contemplating  the  construction  of  nuclear 
weapons  to<*  on  added  slgnlflcance  in  Au- 
gust when  its  arch  rival,  India,  attempted  to 
launch  a  17-ton  missile  which.  It  is  esti- 
mated, could  propel  a  nuclear  warhead  to  a 
range  of  2,400  miles.  India  detonated  a  nu- 
clear device  In  1974  but,  as  far  as  Is  known, 
has  not  moved  Into  the  weapons  production 
stage.  It  Is  believed  that  Pakistan  has  the 
capability  of  producing  a  nuclear  weapon 
within  three  years  suid  India  could  do  it  even 
faster.  U.S.  nuclear  experts  believe  that  a 
total  of  1 1  Third  World  countries  possess  the 
technologic  base  to  produce  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  1985.  US.  policy,  as  evidenced  in  Its 
strong  reaction  to  the  reports  from  Pakistan, 
Is  to  keep  the  membership  In  the  nuclear 
club  at  Its  present  size — the  United  States, 
Britain.  France,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Vietnam/ Cambodia 

Vietnam  is  still  the  focal  point  of  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia.  A  series  of  clashes  along 
the  Vietnam/China  border  led  to  a  major 
Invasion  by  the  Chinese  in  February.  The 
Chinese  forces  finally  withdrew  in  March 
but,  Vietnam  claims,  they  retained  several 
key  pieces  of  real  estate  inside  Vietnam  to 
ease  their  control  of  the  border. 

Western  Journalists  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  Vietnam  rejwrt  that  the  coim- 
try  is  still  a  shambles,  four  years  after  the  war 
with  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  won  by 
the  communist  North  Vietnamese.  There  are 
few  signs  of  Industrial  recovery,  little  Is 
being  done  to  provide  housing  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  displaced  persons  forc- 
ibly relocated  by  the  communist  regime  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  a  potentially 
productive  agricultural  base  Is  being  badly 
mishandled. 

And  yet.  In  spite  of  its  internal  problems. 
Vietnam  with  continuing  heavy  Soviet  as- 
sistance, has  once  again  moved  beyond  Its 
own  borders  into  Kampuchea  (Cambodia) 
and  has  destroyed  the  tyrannical  government 
led  by  Pol  Pot.  Few  governments  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  destruction  of  the  Pol  Pot  re- 
gime but  most  were  distressed  by  the  renewed 
Vietnamese  aggression.  At  year's  end  the  rem- 
nants of  the  army  of  Kampuchea,  were 
trapped  In  a  pocket  between  the  Vietnamese 
forces  and  the  Thai  border  and  Pol  Pot  had 
been  removed  as  leader  of  the  tattered 
Kampuchea  government.  The  fighting  has 
created  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees, 
many  of  whom  are  In  camps  In  Thailand,  liv- 
ing under  the  most  primitive  conditions  and 
facing  starvation.  Efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  other  concerned  nations  to  pro- 
vide food  and  other  necessities  to  the  refu- 
gees have  been  largely  unsuccessful  as  Viet- 
namese troops  have  blocked  access  by  road 
and  water,  particularly  to  concentrations  of 
refugees  still  In  Kampuchea. 

In  August.  Vietnam  political  prestige  was 
shaken  by  the  defection  to  China  of  Hoang 
Van  Hoan,  a  close  associate  of  the  late  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  (the  political  father  of  Communist 
Vietnam).  Deputy  Chairman  of  Vletnams' 
National  Assembly  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Vietnamese  Polltiburo.  Hoan  said,  "I  can 
no  longer  serve  the  people  of  Vietnam.  I  have 
had  to  leave  with  bitterness  and  sorrow." 
Hoan  was  most  critical  of  the  Vietnamese 
abuse  of  ethnic  Chinese  citizens. 
China 

When  China  Invaded  Vietnam  on  Febru- 
ary 16  there  was  some  question  whether  the 
troop  spearheads  crossing  into  Vietnam  at 
many  points  along  the  600-mlle  border  would 
be  stopped  sifter  a  brief  punitive  foray  or 
would  press  into  the  Vietnamese  heartland. 
Chinese   Vice   Premiere   Deng  Xiaoping   an- 


nounced at  the  outset  that  the  Invasion  was 
a  form  of  punishment  for  the  Vietnamese 
attack  on  Cambodia  and  that,  "We  do  not 
want  a  single  inch  of  Vietnamese  territory." 
Whatever  their  long  term  intent  may  have 
been,  the  invading  Chinese  found  the  com- 
bination of  the  rugged  mountain  terrain 
along  the  border  and  determined  Vietnamese 
resistance  plenty  to  handle.  By  the  time  they 
withdrew  In  March  It  was  difficult  to  say 
what  the  Chinese  had  accomplished  except  to 
divert  Vietnamese  attention  from  Cambodia. 

In  mid- 1979  China  announced  the  find- 
ings of  its  1977  census  which  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  almost  950  million,  exclusive  of  the 
coveted  Island  of  Taiwan.  This  is  almost  a 
fourth  of  the  world's  total  population,  3.7 
times  as  many  people  to  be  found  in'  the 
Soviet  Union  and  more  than  four  times  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  bulk 
of  the  Chinese  population  is  still  committed 
to  the  production  of  food  and  there  is  very 
little  opportunity  for  upward  mobility.  Re- 
ports made  by  the  growing  numbers  of  west- 
tern  visitors  Indicate  that  movement  toward 
coveted  Jobs  in  the  cities  Is  most  severely 
limited  by  the  small  capacity  of  the  universi- 
ties and  trade  schools. 

China's  desire  to  achieve  Industrial  growth 
Is  refiected  In  a  law  passed  in  July  which 
for  the  first  time  permits  foreign  compames 
to  enter  into  Joint  ventures  with  Chinese 
partners  and  to  take  the  profit  from  the 
ventures  out  of  the  country  In  hard  casta 
rather  than  trade  goods  or  credits.  By  August 
petroleum  had  become  China's  main  export 
to  the  United  States  but  the  amount  of  oil 
sold  to  the  U.S.  over  the  entire  year  will  still 
amount  to  about  one  fifth  of  a  single  day's 
consumption.  Total  China/ U.S.  trade  for  the 
first  half  of  1979  exceeded  the  $1  billion 
total  for  1978. 

Taiwan 

After  the  trauma  of  last  year's  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
concurrent  withdrawal  of  recognition  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Taiwan  has  returned 
to  normal— in  fact  It  hardly  faltered.  Ap- 
parently the  indirect  assurances  made  to 
Taiwan  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  look  out  for  the  Interests  of  Its 
former  ally  have  been  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain good  commercial  relations. 
Korea 

This  has  been  a  year  of  upheaval  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  capped  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Park  Chung  Hee  on  Octo- 
ber 26.  Park's  death  followed  almost  three 
months  of  agitation  and  riots  by  groups  ol 
students  In  several  of  Korea's  secondary 
cities.  Park  Imposed  martial  law  and  placed 
several  of  the  Identified  leaders  of  the  pro- 
tests under  house  arrest.  The  unrest  occurred 
Just  as  the  United  States  claimed  that  Park's 
ironclad  control  over  the  country  was  begin- 
ning to  moderate. 

Park  was  allegedly  killed  by  Kim  Jae  Kyu. 
Director  of  the  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  but  the  precise  circumstances  of  his 
death  have  been  clouded  by  conflicting  re- 
ports. Kim's  motives  are  equally  clouded  but 
It  is  known  that  Park's  staff  toad  been  com- 
plaining that  Kim  was  "soft"  on  some  of 
Park's  domestic  opponents. 

The  Korean  mUltary  leadership  Immedi- 
ately stepped  in  to  flll  the  void  left  by  the 
death  of  the  authoritarian  Park  and  although 
the  country's  Prime  Minister,  Choi  Kyu  Hae, 
assumed  the  role  of  acting  President  there 
was  never  any  doubt  that  the  itollltary  was 
In  control.  The  United  States  let  it  be  known 
that  It  expected  the  military  rule  to  be  only 
temporary  and  that  all  efforts  stoould  be 
made  to  return  to  constitutional  functioning 
at  once.  This  process  appeared  at  year's  end 
to  be  proceeding. 

The  leading  candidate  for  election  to  suc- 
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ceed  Park  Is  Kim  Jong  Pll,  a  former  close 
aaaociate  of  Park.  Park  and  Kim  had  nu- 
merous disagreements  of  Kim's  efforts  to 
soften  control  of  the  parliament  and  Kim 
has  been  out  of  the  limelight  for  several 
years.  He  Is  knovim  as  a  sch<Har  and  an  in- 
spirational orator  and  is  credited  with 
founding  the  Unification  Church  headed  by 
the  controversial  Rev.  Svm  Myung  Moon. 

President  Carter  visited  Korea  in  mid- 
Summer  and  took  tha4;  occasion  to  propose 
tri-lateral  talks  between  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea, North  Korea  and  the  United  States. 
President  Park  had  given  grudging  agree- 
ment to  Carter's  proposal  but  two  weeks 
after  it  was  made  the  North  Korean  govern- 
ment Issued  a  statement  branding  the  pro- 
posal as  "utterly  Infeasible." 

In  June  the  Investigations  Subcommittee 
of  the  U.S.  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  hearings  on  reports  that  the  North  Ko- 
rean armed  forces  were  larger  and  more 
threatening  than  had  previously  been  ad- 
mitted Testimony  from  the  U.S.  Army,  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  confirmed  that  North 
Korea  now  has  an  army  of  between  550,000 
and  600.000.  rather  than  the  previously  ac- 
cepted total  of  450,000.  The  margin  of  North 
Korean  superiority  over  Soutih  Korea  in 
tanks,  artillery  and  other  weaponry  is  also 
much  larger  than  previously  accepted  data 
showed.  Testimony  disclosed  that  the  in- 
creases had  been  going  on  since  1971  but 
were  not  discovered  until  recently  because 
surveillance  had  been  limited  to  the  area 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  demilitarized 
zone  between  the  two  countries.  North  Ko- 
rea had.  In  the  meantime,  been  emplaclng 
forces  at  greater  depth  behind  the  DMZ.  The 
Carter  Administration  has  confirmed  its  in- 
tention to  proceed  with  the  withdrawal  of 
about  1,500  U.S.  support  troops  from  Korea 
next  year.  The  level  of  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  will  remain  unchanged. 
Japan 

Four  small  Islands  off  the  coast  of  the 
northernmost  Japanese  Island  of  Hokkaido 
have  once  again  become  a  subject  of  tension 
between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Is- 
lands were  seized  by  the  USSR  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  with  the  promise  that  they 
would  eventually  be  retiu-ned  to  Japan.  Ja- 
pan has  refused  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  USSR  until  the  Islands 
are  returned.  Now  U.S.  Intelligence  satellites 
have  reported  the  expansion  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary facilities  on  three  of  the  four  islands, 
Including  a  larger  airfield,  barracks  and  mis- 
sile sites.  In  February  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  on  the  Islands  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  but  reports  made  in 
October  claim  the  forces  are  now  "nearlng 
division  class."  A  full-strength  Soviet  divi- 
sion has  between   10,000  and   12,000  troops. 

Japan  s  relations  with  the  United  States  in 
1979  centered  more  on  the  economic  than  on 
the  military.  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Ohlra 
met  with  President  Carter  in  Washington  in 
May  and  they  agreed  to  vrork  toward  a  better 
balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
US  Imports  of  Japanese  goods  exceeded  ex- 
ports to  Japan  by  $12  billion  in  1976.  The 
U.S.  could  not  be  heartened,  though,  by  Jap- 
anese reaction  to  a  U.S.  request  to  cut  oil 
Imports  from  Iran  following  the  taking  of 
the  U.S.  embassy  and  associated  hostages. 
The  Initial  Japanese  response  was  negative 
but  subsequent  statements  were  softened  to 
»  "we  will  do  what  we  can." 

THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Canada 
Canada  Is  both  the  largest  neighbor  and 
U»e  biggest  trading  partner  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  23  million  Canadians  scat- 
wed  over  a  land  mass  larger  than  the  United 
States  and  this  sparseness  is  sometimes 
blamed  for  the  Canadians'  Inability  to  see 
themselves  as  part  of  a  single  nation.  The 


most  obvious  manifestation  of  this  lack  of 
"oneness"  is  the  pressure  within  French- 
speaking  Quebec  province  for  political  inde- 
pendence from  the  other  provinces. 

The  drive  toward  a  separate  Quebecols 
identity  has  been  k^t  alive  by  Rene  Leves- 
que,  the  provincial  premier.  When  Pierre 
Elliot  Trudeau  left  office  as  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  this  ^ring  as  a  result  of 
elections  that  gave  conservatives  control  of 
parliament,  Levesque  blamed  Trudeau's 
defeat  on  an  alleged  anti-French  bias  in  the 
other  provinces.  Quebec  sits  astride  all  the 
routes  of  East-West  movement  in  Canada 
and  plays  a  major  role  in  the  manufactur- 
ing segment  of  Canada's  economy.  Its  loss 
as  a  contributing  part  of  the  country  would 
be  a  severe  blow  but  even  the  most  ardent 
Quebecols  realizes  that  the  French-speaking 
province  also  needs  the  products  and  busi- 
ness of  the  others.  Off-year  elections  held 
this  year,  coupled  with  opinion  polls  taken 
In  Quebec  indicate  that  pro-separatist  senti- 
ment has  declined  to  somewhat  less  than 
50  percent  within  the  province.  Levesque 
has  scheduled  a  province-wide  referendum 
for  the  Spring  of  1980  to  establish  the 
future  direction  of  his  movement. 

Late  in  December  Prime  Minister  Joe 
Clark,  whose  Conservative  Party  had  defeated 
the  Liberal  Party  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau,  was  brought  down  by  a  vote  of 
"no  confidence."  New  parliamentary  elec- 
tions will  be  held  next  year  and  Trudeau 
has  agreed  to  oome  out  of  retirement  to 
head  his  party's  effort  one  more  time. 
Mexico 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  its  southern  neighbor.  Mexico, 
ended  the  year  somewhat  better  than  at  Its 
beginning  but  there  are  still  some  unresolved 
issues  that  will  keep  the  relationship  touchy. 
One  of  the  most  sensitive  of  these  Is  U.S. 
treatment  of  the  thousands  of  Mexican 
nationals  who  enter  the  United  States  ille- 
gally each  year  in  search  of  employment. 
Public  concern  in  the  United  States  has 
been  piqued  by  rejjorts  that  there  are  as 
many  as  12  million  illegal  aliens  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  conclusion  that  they  are  taking 
Jobs  away  from  U.S.  citizens.  In  fact,  many 
U.S.  employers  exploit  the  Illegal  alien's 
willingness  to  work  for  lower  wages  in  crc^ 
picking,  clothing  manufacture  and  service 
Jobs  and  claim  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  hire  legal  residents  to  do  the  same  work. 
President  Carter  has  effectively  taken  much 
of  the  pressure  off  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  to  root  out  the  Illegals. 

A  second  touchy  issue  between  the  two 
countries  is  U.S.  access  to  the  substantial 
oil  and  gas  reserves  being  developed  In  Mex- 
ico. The  source  of  the  difficult  goes  back  more 
than  40  years  when  the  Mexican  government 
expropriated  the  wells  and  other  facilities  of 
U.S.  oil  companies  operating  there.  At  that 
time  the  expropriation  was  an  irritation  but 
the  U.S.  stUl  had  adequate  oil  of  Its  own. 
Now  the  U.S.  must  Import  oil  and  the  nearby 
Mexican  fields  seem  a  more  logical  source 
than  those  In  the  Mid-East.  The  Mexican 
government,  however,  has  not  rushed  to  de- 
velop its  production  capacity  and  has  taken 
a  cool  position  toward  conunitting  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  production  to  the  U.S. 
Progress  was  made  during  1979,  nevertheless, 
and  at  the  very  least  It  seems  that  natural 
gas  from  Mexican  wells  will  be  piunped 
northward  In  Increasing  volume. 

Cuba 
A  year  ago  It  appeared  that  the  United 
States  was  on  the  verge  of  substantially  Im- 
proved relations  with  its  second -closest  Latin 
neighbor,  Cuba.  There  had  even  been  rumors 
of  an  Impending  normalization  of  diplomatic 
relations  in  spite  of  the  general  knowledge 
that  Cuban  military  and  civilian  advisers 
were  openly  scattered  In  countries  over  Af- 
rica and  the  Mid-East  engaging  in  activities 
Inimical  to  the  goals  of  the  United  States. 


Many  more  Cubans  are  involved  covertly 
throughout  Latin  America.  The  brief  period 
of  good  will  came  to  an  end  in  the  Fiall  with 
the  rediscovery  of  a  combat-capable  Soviet 
brigade  In  Cuba. 

It  was  known,  even  before  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  1962,  that  Soviet  troops  were  In 
Cuba  but  part  of  Chairman  Khnishchev'a 
commitment  to  President  Kennedy  at  that 
time  was  that  the  ground  combat  units  in 
place  to  guard  Soviet  air  and  missile  bases 
would  be  withdrawn.  U.S.  monitoring  of  So- 
viet activity  In  Cuba  since  1962  Indicated 
nothing  more  than  Involvement  with  train- 
ing Cuban  units  until  sometime  this  Sum- 
mer. At  that  point  new  intelligence  reports 
gave  confilctlng  evidence.  Instead  of  train- 
ing Cubans,  they  said,  the  brigade  of  2,600 
people  was  doing  the  same  things  Soviet 
Army  units  in  the  USSR  and  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope were  doing — undergoing  combat  train- 
ing. The  reports  said  the  brigade  has  40 
tanks,  60  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
other  associated  combat  gear. 
Cuban  Involvement  Outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

Algeria — 50  civilian  technicians. 

Angola— 19,000-20,000  soldiers,  6,500-8,000 
civilian  technicians. 

Benin — 20  security  advisers. 

Cape  Verde — 10-15  medical  aides. 

Congo — 200  military  advisers.  100-200 
technicians. 

Equatorial  Guinea — 50-60  people,  half  of 
them  military. 

Eritrea — guerrillas  In  training  in  Cuba. 

Ethiopia — 13.000  troops,  l,a00  dTlllans. 

Ghana — military  training  unit. 

Guinea — 60-70  cIvUian  advisers. 

Guinea-Bissau — 100-150  civiUan  advisers. 

Iraq — 600-700  civilian  advisers. 

Laos — 100  civilians. 

Libya — 300-400  civilian  advisers. 

Madagascar — 10  civilian  advisers. 

Mozambique — 100-200  miUtary.  400-600 
civilian  advisers. 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe — 100  medleml, 
technical  advisers. 

Slerre  Leone — 100-126  mUltary  advisers. 

South  Yemen — 500-700  military  and  ci- 
vilian advisers. 

Sjrrla — 600  military  advisers. 

Tanzania — 60-70  civUlan  technicians. 

Uganda — 25  military  advisers. 

Vietnam — 200  civlUans. 

Zambia — 50-plus  military  advisers  to  tr»ln 
Rhodeslan  guerrillas. 

Cuban  Involvement  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

El  Salvador — MUltary  aid  to  anti-govern- 
ment guerrillas. 

Guatemala — Military  aid  to  antl-govem- 
ment  guerrillas. 

Grenada — 50  troops,  26  civilians. 

Guyana — 70  civilians. 

Jamaica — 350-500  civilians. 

Nicaragua — ^200-300  civilian  advisers. 

These  reports  brought  denials  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  loud  demands  from  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  the  Soviets  be  forced  to 
leave  Cuba.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends 
took  the  position  that,  even  if  the  brigade 
was  a  combat  unit,  there  was  little  difference 
between  its  being  in  Cuba  and  the  presence 
of  several  U.S.  Army  divtslons  in  Western 
Europe.  Eventually  President  Carter  ac- 
cepted a  new  Soviet  affirmation  of  its  1962 
pledge  and  a  promise  that  the  unit  was 
nothing  more  than  a  training  center,  con- 
trary to  intelligence  reports. 

The  President  said,  however,  that  he  would 
not  rest  on  the  Soviet  promises  alone.  He 
ordered  increased  surveillance  of  Cuba,  es- 
tablished a  full-time  Caribbean  Task  Force 
Headquarters  at  Key  West,  reiterated  our 
Intention  to  keep  our  base  at  Ouantanamo 
in  Cuba  and  announced  that  we  would  ex- 
pand mUltary  maneuvers  in  the  area.  A 
show-piece  Marine  landing  was  later  held  at 
Guantanamo  to  emj^asize  his  Intent. 
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Nicaragva 
1979  was  not  a  particularly  peaceful  year 
In  the  balance  of  Latin  America.  The  most 
dramatic  events  occtured  In  Nicaragua  where 
the  regime  of  President  Anastaslo  Somoza 
was  toppled  by  an  old  coalition  of  left-lean- 
ing guerrillas  and  disgruntled  businessmen. 
Somoza's  excesses  In  denying  human  rights 
and  in  turning  major  portions  of  the  Nation's 
economy  to  his  personal  benefit  left  him 
with  little  popular  support.  The  United 
States  took  no  action  except  to  attempt  to 
assure  a  reliable  food  supply  in  the  country 
while  the  fighting  between  the  Sandlnlsta 
guerrillas  and  Somoza's  army  was  at  Its 
peak.  Once  Somoza  left  the  country  and  re- 
signed as  President,  however,  the  United 
States  offered  its  assistance  to  the  new  re- 
gime. Its  leaders  have  already  visited  the 
U.S.  and  received  a  warm  welcome.  So  far  it 
seems  to  be  resisting  the  efforts  of  Its  more 
radical  element  to  turn  Nicaragua  into  a 
left-leaiUng  state. 

El  Salvador 
In  El  Salvador  a  group  of  Junior  military 
officers  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a 
bloodless  preemptive  coup.  They  were  able 
to  force  dlcUtor  Carlos  Humberto  Romero 
and  almost  all  the  high  ranking  military  of- 
ficers Into  exile  without  firing  a  shot  but  did 
not  move  fast  enough  with  promised  re- 
forms to  satisfy  the  leftist  rebel  group  that 
had  been  planning  a  revolt  against  Romero. 
Early  In  November  excited  troops  opened 
fire  on  a  group  of  demonstrators,  killing 
at  least  27.  The  next  day  demonstrators 
marched  on  the  U.S.  embassy  and  attempted 
to  enter  the  grounds.  U.S.  Marines  used  tear 
gas  and  fired  shotguns  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd.  The  country  has  been  in  a  state  of 
Insurgency  since. 

Bolivia 
In  August,  after  11  years  of  military  rule, 
Bolivia  Installed  a  civilian,  Walter  Ouevara 
as  President.  In  November  Ouevara  was  im- 
seated  by  another  military  coup,  this  time 
headed  by  Colonel  Alberto  Natusch  who 
claimed  he  was  alarmed  by  "growing  an- 
archy" In  the  cotmtry.  The  "anarchy"  was 
probably  the  announcement  by  the  Bolivian 
congress  that  It  would  investigate  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  former  military  dictator. 
Bolivia's  powerful  labor  unions  reacted  to 
Natusch '8  takeover  by  declaring  a  general 
strike  that  paralyzed  the  country  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid.  The  strike 
was  called  off  after  Natusch  promised  to  re- 
Instate  the  elected  Congress,  to  free  all  po- 
Utical  prisoners  and  to  end  press  censorship. 
Natusch  then  attempted  to  form  a  ruling 
Junta  with  the  Chairwoman  of  the  Congress 
and  the  most  influential  labor  leaders  but 
the  others  refused  to  serve  with  him.  Na- 
tusch has  promised  free  elections  next  May. 
There  are  still  other  troubled  nations  in 
Latin  America.  In  Guatemala  there  Is  con- 
tinuous open  warfare  between  leftist  guer- 
rillas and  rightist  vigilantes  who  claim  they 
are  protecting  the  country  In  the  absence  of 
any  strong  action  by  President  Romeo  Lucas 
Oarcla.  In  Honduras,  the  poorest  nation  In 
Central  America,  the  military  rulers  have 
reacted  to  criticism  of  their  support  for  the 
now-departed  Somoza  regime  in  Nicaragua 
by  severe  action  against  labor  and  peasant 
organizations.  Several  workers  were  killed  by 
troops  breaking  up  a  strike. 

Panama 
The  flag  of  the  United  States  came  down 
from  flagstaffs  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
this  year  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  legislation  to  implement  the 
shut  of  the  canal  to  Panamanian  control 
over  the  next  20  years.  In  some  measures  the 
Republic  of  Panama  repaid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  mid-December  by  agree- 
ing to  harbor  the  deposed  Shah  of  Iran  and 
to  lessen  pressure  on  the  United  States  to 
send  the  former  ruler  back  to  his  country 
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In  exchange  for  the  hostages  being  held  In 
the  U.S.  embassy  In  Tehran. 

Uruguay 
There  has  been  a  lessening  of  the  political 
repression  Imposed  In  Uruguay  by  the  mili- 
tary regime  that  Is  considered  the  toughest 
In  all  of  Latin  America.  Two  political  parties 
have  been  permitted  to  hold  small  gatherings 
In  recent  months  and  Uruguay's  badly  In- 
timidated newspapers  are  beginning  to  print 
mild  criticism  of  the  government.  Public 
assemblies  of  more  than  five  people — even 
to  attend  a  soccer  game — are  banned  unless 
police  permission  Is  given  In  advance.  The 
military  regime  has  accomplished  substan- 
tial progress  in  economic  areas,  however. 
There  is  full  employment  and  the  economy 
achieved  a  growth  of  about  nine  percent  this 
year.  There  are  more  Tupamaro  guerrillas 
locked  up  In  Uruguayan  Jails  than  there  are 
operating  In  the  countryside  and  the  popu- 
lace is  now  beginning  to  experience  more 
personal  freedom. 

Argentina 
A  military  Junta  seized  power  In  Argentina 
In  1976  as  Isabel  Peron,  widow  of,  and  suc- 
cessor to,  the  dictatorial  Juan  Peron,  led 
the  country  closer  to  economic  and  political 
chaos.  The  military  hand  over  the  country 
since  1976  has  been  a  hard  one.  It  acknowl- 
edges holding  1500  political  prisoners  but 
does  not  freely  admit  Its  culpability  in  the 
disappearance  of  thousands  more.  The  re- 
gime has  effectively  controlled  the  activi- 
ties of  Marxist  guerrillas  and  has  slowed  the 
rate  of  Inflation  from  an  unbelievable  17,000 
percent  In  1976  to  about  176  percent  In  1978 
and  95  percent  In  1979.  Argentina  now  has 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments,  exporting 
more  goods  and  agricultural  commodities 
than  it  Imports.  Foreign  Investors  are  now 
showing  signs  of  enough  confidence  In  the 
future  of  Argentina  to  Justify  sinking  capital 
Into  the  country. 

CONCLtrsIOK 

These  then  are  some  of  the  challenges  we 
face  In  the  real  world.  Not  a  world  cast  In 
a  mold  of  our  choosing  but  one  In  which  we 
must  reestablish  our  course. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  art  of  states- 
manship Is  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  the  trend  of  history.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  been  adrift  without  a  rec- 
ognizable foreign  policy  and  a  demonstrably 
weakened  defense  posture.  This  has  projected 
an  outward  Image  of  naivete  and  diminished 
strength  that  has  undermined  the  confi- 
dence of  allies,  lessened  our  credibility  with 
the  nonallgned  and  encouraged  our  adver- 
saries. This  has  been  the  legacy  of  a  truly 
downbeat  decade. 

There  could  be  no  more  dramatic  high- 
light of  this  dilemma  than  the  tragedy  of 
Iran.  This  has  been  an  especially  fnistrat- 
ing  experience  to  many  Americans  who,  de- 
spite the  trauma  of  Vietnam,  grew  up  be- 
lieving that  the  potentially  strongest  na- 
tion on  earth  could  certainly,  as  a  minimum, 
work  Its  will  on  a  mllUng  mob  of  unorga- 
nized radicals. 

But  even  this  galling  experience  Is  not 
without  a  brighter  side.  For  the  first  Ume 
since  President  Truman  launched  the  coun- 
terattack In  the  early  days  of  Korea,  there 
has  been  an  outpouring  of  sentiment  In  our 
coimtry  expressing  a  common  urge  to  re- 
gain the  stature  and  international  respect 
which  we  had  previously  accepted  as  our 
birthright. 

In  those  early  days  of  Korea,  as  Is  the  case 
now,  we  had  allowed  our  mUltary  strength 
to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  even  small 
nations — having  nothing  to  fear  from  atomic 
weapons — have  been  tempted  Into  military 
misadventure.  The  Soviet  Union  as  well  has 
projected  its  Influence  outward  with  an  im- 
punity they  would  not  have  risked  a  dec- 
ade ago. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  geographical  caU- 
logue  for  1979  which  has  been  reviewed  here 
that  would  suggest  the  status  quo  could 
begin  to  meet  our  needs  as  a  democratic 
nation  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom 
Indeed,  we  have  been  fortunate  that  the  se- 
rious challenges  to  our  national  will  which 
we  now  face  have  been  so  long  coming. 

There  are  signs  that  some  of  our  old  les- 
sons are  being  releamed  and  that  our  na- 
tional leadership  may  be  about  to  embark 
again  on  the  essential  rebuilding  of  our  de- 
terrent strength  and  miUtary  flexlhlUty. 
These  actions  taken  earlier  could  have 
swayed  significantly  the  dangerous  course  of 
events  In  recent  years. 

It  Is  urgent  that  these  beginnings  of  na- 
tional revival  be  sustained.  It  will  not  be 
an  easy  task  but  will  be  one  demanding  sac- 
rifice. But  we  must  mentally  prepare  our- 
selves to  stay  the  course.  Patience  for  the 
steady  pull  has  never  been  a  basic  Ameri- 
can characteristic  and  that  fact  constitutes  a 
clear  and  present  danger.  Without  a  long- 
term  commitment  to  an  enhanced  deterrent 
posture,  we  can  be  sure  that  even  more  dan- 
gerous challenges  are  ahead.  The  new  dec- 
ade on  which  we  now  embark  could  well 
seal  our  destiny  .4 


CANDIDATE  DEBATE  REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 20.  1979,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission transmitted  to  the  Senate  pro- 
posed regiilations  concerning  the  fund- 
ing and  sponsorship  of  nonpartisan  can- 
didate debates.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
regulations  has  been  described  as  being 
to  create  a  narrow  exemption  from  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  to  permit  certain  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  news  media  organiza- 
tions to  stage  nonpartisan  candidate 
debates.  Funds  used  by  such  organiza- 
tions to  defray  the  costs  incurred  in  stag- 
ing nonpartisan  candidate  debates  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act. 

The  organizations  qualified  to  stage 
such  debates  would  be  given  wide  discre- 
tion to  decide  on  the  debate  structure 
provided  that  there  are  at  least  two  can- 
didates participating,  and  provided  that 
the  debate  is  nonpartisan  in  that  it  does 
not  advance  one  candidate  over  another. 
In  addition,  those  qualifying  nonprofit 
organizations  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive donations  frcwn  other  corporations 
and  from  labor  organizations  to  stage 
debates. 

The  Commission  is  permitted  by  law 
to  prescribe  the  proposals  as  final  regu- 
lations provided  they  have  not  been  dis- 
approved by  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  no  later  than 
30  legislative  days  after  receipt.  Under 
present  law,  the  term  legislative  day  Is, 
in  this  instance,  any  calendar  day  In 
which  the  Senate  is  in  session  with  re- 
spect to  statements  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  and  any  calendar  day  the  House 
is  in  session  with  respect  to  statements 
submitted  to  the  House.  Should  it  choose 
to  exercise  its  disapproval  power,  the 
Senate  has  the  statutory  right  to  dis- 
approve any  provision  or  series  of  inter- 
related provisions  stating  a  single  sep- 
arable rule  of  law. 

Through  January  21,  1980.  3  legislative 
days  will  have  psissed. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  regulations  are 
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available  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  elections  sec- 
tion, room  310  Russell  Senate  OflQce 
Building  (202-224-5647),  or  from  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  1325  K 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463 
(202-523-4143).  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  requested  to  forward  any  comments 
they  may  have  with  respect  to  these  reg- 
ulations to  the  Committee  cwi  Rules  and 
Administration.* 


'Cause  even  though  perfect  It's  not,  Ifs  the 
best  things  this  world's  got.« 


VOICE  OF  FREEDOM 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
time  of  international  crisis,  Americans 
have  reaffirmed  their  beUef  in  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  humanity  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

This  spirit  of  patriotism  which  has 
unified  Americans  has  inspired  a  new 
song,  entitled  "Voice  of  Freedom,"  writ- 
ten by  Jim  Kirk  and  recorded  by  TM 
Productions.  "Voice  of  Freedom"  is  now 
being  aired  on  radio  stations  in  Dallas, 
and  is  expected  to  be  released  nationally 
within  several  weeks.  All  profits  from  the 
sale  of  the  "Voice  of  Freedom"  record 
will  be  donated  to  the  Disaster  Fund  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  names  of 
the  hostages  in  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  lyrics  of 
"Voice  of  Freedom"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Voice  op  Fseedom 
I  wanna   worid   where   kids   can   play   and 

there's  plenty  of  food  to  eat 
I  wanna  world  where  I  can  speak  and  know 

that  I'U  be  ffee. 
I  wanna  world  that's  full  of  love,  where  kids 

are  taught  that  Ood's  above. 
I  wanna  world  that  doesn't  waste  so  when 

we're  moms  and  dads  It's  still  a  beau- 
tiful place. 
I  wanna  world  Just  like  America,  like  the 

uSA. 
•Cause  even  though  perfect  It's  not.  It's  the 

best  thing  this  world's  got. 

Oh,  we're  the  voice  of  freedom,  we're  the 

voice  of  America. 
And  we're  only  people  but  we're  united  again 
And  you  can  say  we're  conceited,  you  can 

say  we're  too  proud. 
But  a  lot  of  our  friends  have  died  for  what 

we  have. 

I  wanna  laugh  American,  cry  American,  sigh 

American. 
I  wanna  be  all-Amerlcan. 
I  wanna  eat  American,  sleep  American,  weep 

American. 
I  wanna  be  all-Amerlcan. 

Oh,   were  the  voice  of  freedom,   we're  the 

voice  of  America. 
And   we're    only   people    but    we're    united 

again. 
And  you  can  say  we're  conceited,  you  can 

say  we're  too  proud. 
But  a  lot  of  our  friends  have  died  for  what 

we  have. 

I  wanna  worid  where  kids  can  play  and 
there's  plenty  of  food  to  eat 

I  wanna  world  where  I  can  speak  and  know 
that  111  be  free. 

I  wanna  worid  that's  full  of  love,  where  kids 
are  taught  that  Ood's  above. 

I  wanna  worid  that  doesn't  waste  so  when 
we  re  moms  and  dads  It's  still  a  beau- 
tiful place. 

I  wanna  world  Just  like  America,  like  the 

USA. 

'Cause  even  though  perfect  It's  not.  It's  the 
best  thing  this  world's  got. 
C3U.VI 62— Part  I 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  TO  HOLD  HEAR- 
ING ON  INFLATION 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  into  1980  we  find  an  economy  that 
is  beset  by  rapid  and  accelerating  infla- 
tion, characterized  by  interest  rates  that 
are  more  than  3  percentage  points  above 
their  levels  of  a  year  ago,  and  suffering 
from  very  sluggish  growth  of  real  output 
and  productivity. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization of  which  I  am  chairman  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionship between  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates  and  the  effect  of  these  ills 
on  the  economy  with  special  emphasis 
on  their  effects  on  consumers. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  ajn.  oa 
Friday,  February  1.  1980,  in  room  5302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  witnesses  are  Dr.  Barry  P.  Bosworth, 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  former  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage-Price  Stability,  Dr.  F. 
Thomas  Juster  of  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Dr.  Michael  Sumichrast,  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  National  Home  Builders 
Association. 

Producer  prices  increased  2.3  percent 
in  December  bringing  the  index  to  229.1 
(1967  =  100) .  For  the  year  1979  the  index 
averaged  216.1.  This  represents  a  year 
over  year  increase  of  11  percent  com- 
pared witti  an  increase  of  7.8  percent  in 
1978  and  is  the  highest  increase  in  pro- 
ducer prices  since  the  15.3  percent  surge 
of  1974.  Compared  with  December  1978. 
the  December  1979  index  shows  that  pro- 
ducer prices  rose  12.5  percent  during  the 
year.  Similarly,  consumer  prices  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  13.3  percent 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1979. 

Preliminary  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  indicate  that 
the  implicit  price  deflator  for  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP)  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  8.7  percent  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  For  the  year  prices,  as  measured 
by  the  GNP  deflator,  rose  8.8  percent 
co'mpared  with  6  percent  and  7.3  percent 
in  1977  and  1978  respectively. 

Regardless  of  the  measure  chosen  to 
assess  inflation,  it  is  clear  that  inflation 
has  been  getting  steadily  worse.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  deteriorating  situation  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  attempted  to  tight- 
en monetary  and  credit  conditions.  Al- 
though M:;,  which  includes  currency,  de- 
mand deposits,  and  time  and  saving  de- 
posits at  commercial  banks,  and  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  reliable  monetary 
indicator,  grew  almost  as  rapidly  in  1979 
(8.4  percent)  as  in  1978  (8.6  percent), 
the  acceletration  of  inflation  in  1979 
caused  the  real  quantity  of  money  to  de- 
cline quite  sharply.  This  fact  has  pro- 
duced a  very  significant  tightening  of 
credit.  The  result  has  been  a  sharp  esca- 
lation of  interest  rates— most  of  which 
are  now  more  than  3  percentage  points 
above  a  year  ago — and  a  shortage  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

Some  possible  effects  of  these  changing 
monetary  conditions  already  appear  evi- 


dent. Automobile  sales  fell  by  11  percent 
from  an  annual  rate  of  11  mlllicxi  imlts 
in  the  first  half  of  1979  to  9.8  million 
units  in  the  second  half.  Private  nonf arm 
housing  units  started  were  reduced  13.8 
percent  in  1979  and  the  December  1979 
figure  was  26.4  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
Nonresidential  fixed  investment  in  coa- 
stant  dollars  fell  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
and  the  most  recent  Commerce  Depart- 
ment survey  of  business  investment  in- 
tention provides  a  very  pessimistic  pic- 
ture of  the  capital  spending  outlook  tot 
1980. 

While  the  adverse  impact  of  austere 
monetary  conditions  on  real  ecwiMnic 
activity  would  seem  to  be  fairly  clear  cut, 
their  effects  on  the  rate  of  inflation  have 
been  difficult  to  determine. 

Dr.  Sumichrast  is  a  well-known  expert 
on  the  economics  of  the  housing  indus- 
try. I  have  asked  him  to  discuss  the  im- 
pact of  recent  monetary  policies  on  resi- 
dential construction  and  to  provide  a 
forecast  for  1980  as  well  as  guidance  for 
the  appropriate  conduct  of  monetary  pol- 
icy in  the  near  future. 

Although  housing  activity  declined  In 
1979.  the  reduction  has  not  been  as 
severe  as  in  other  credit  "crunch"  pe- 
riods such  as  1966  and  1973.  As  part  of 
his  testimony,  I  have  asked  Dr.  Sumi- 
chrast to  explain  why  the  cnmch  and  its 
full  impact  is  being  delayed  or  averted 
in  the  present  environment. 

Professor  Juster  is  a  leading  expat 
on  the  economics  of  consumer  spending. 
He  will  address  the  following  questions. 
What  is  the  likely  effect  of  tight  money 
and  high  interest  rates  on  consumer 
spending  in  1980?  Are  developments  in 
consumer  credit  conditions  a  serious 
cause  for  alarm?  What  Is  responsible  for 
the  very  low  saving  rate  experienced  in 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  (4.3  and 
3.3  percent  of  disposable  income  respec- 
tively) ?  Will  this  continue?  Is  there  any 
urgency  in  adopting  policies  to  encour- 
age a  higher  level  of  individual  saving? 
What  poUcies  are  appropriate? 

Surprisingly,  real  GNP  exhibited  a 
positive  growth  rate  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. The  source  of  this  growth  was  a 
rise  in  consumer  outlays  that  exceeded 
the  growth  of  disposable  (after  tax)  In- 
come. While  low  saving  and  high  con- 
sumption are  normally  thought  to  re- 
flect inflationary  expectations,  it  Is  also 
normally  thought  that  such  expectations 
would  have  their  major  Impact  on  du- 
rable goods  consumption.  But  this  pat- 
tern was  not  followed  In  the  fourth 
quarter.  Consumption  of  durable  goods 
declined  in  real  terms  and  the  surge  In 
overall  consumption  was  due  to  a  rise 
in  consumption  of  nondurable  goods  at 
an  annual  rate  of  8  percent  In  real 
terms.  What  is  the  explanation  for  such 
strange  consumer  behavior? 

What,  finally,  is  the  impact  of  mone- 
tary policy  and  high  interest  rates  on 
the  inflationary  expectations  of  consum- 
ers? Is  there  evidence  that  these  policies 
have  taken  hold  and  that  inflationary 
expectations  are  waning?  Is  there  hope 
that  inflationary  expectations  can  be 
brought  down  in  the  near  future?  What 
will  it  take  to  break  the  back  of  the  in- 
flatlOTiary  psychology  that  is  pushing 
consumption  ahead? 
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Dr.  Barry  P.  Bosworth,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Council  on  Wage  Price  Stabil- 
ity, is  a  leading  expert  on  problems  of 
inflation  control.  He  has  been  asked  to 
provide  an  overall  evaluation  of  current 
stabilization  policies  with  special  em- 
phasis on  monetary  policy.  Are  the 
restrictive  policies  showing  signs  of 
slowing  inflatiMi?  WUl  they  slow  infla- 
tion in  the  future?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  bring  inflation  under  control?  And 
what  is  the  price  of  this  in  terms  of  lost 
output,  employment,  and  productivity? 

Questions  concerning  this  hearing 
should  be  tuidressed  to  Thomas  F. 
Demburg,  stafif  director  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabilization,  at 
224-3608.* 


THE  UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS  OF 
MFN  FOR  COitMUNIST  CHINA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  postscript  to  the  vote  yesterday  on 
most-favored-nation  status  for  Commu- 
nist China,  I  am  amazed  at  how  little 
was  said  on  the  important  related  sub- 
ject of  emigration  procedures  by  the 
mainland  government. 

The  entire  trade  agreement  is  depend- 
ent upon  our  Government  granting  Com- 
mimist  China  a  waiver  from  the  restric- 
tions of  existing  law  which  prohibits 
MPN  treatment  and  Export-Import 
Bank  credits  for  any  Socialist  country 
which  restricts  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
to  emigrate  freely.  President  Carter  has 
issued  an  Executive  order  waving  this 
law  based  on  assurances  which  he  claims 
to  have  received  from  Chinese  ofiQcials. 
The  administration  even  claims  to  pos- 
sess a  written  record  of  diplomatic  ex- 
changes, which  supports  the  President's 
reliance  on  the  mere  word  given  by  Com- 
munist ofiQcials. 

Yet,  not  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
said  at  any  time  during  the  debate  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  204  that 
he  or  she  had  actually  seen  this  evidence. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  some  Mem- 
bers consulted  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Christopher,  but  no  one  claims  to  have 
seen  these  assurancess  in  written  form. 

I,  for  one,  would  appreciate  being  told 
just  what  the  nature  is  of  the  assurances 
President  Carter  is  relying  on.  It  is  quite 
easy  for  a  totalitarian  society  to  promise 
and  demonstrate  that  it  can  fill  the 
world  with  a  high  percentage  of  emi- 
grants. Cmnmunist  China,  as  the  total 
dictator  over  the  world's  largest  popula- 
Uoa,  can  meet  any  numerical  require- 
ment the  United  States  might  propose  as 
a  standard  by  simply  forcing  people  to 
leave,  if  we  are  to  define  "free"  emigra- 
tion solely  on  the  basis  of  numbers.  If 
this  is  the  kind  of  assurance  the  admin- 
istration is  relying  on,  it  is  worthless. 

Based  on  the  thousands  of  refugees 
who  flee  for  their  lives  to  escape  com- 
munism each  year,  about  all  Red  China 
has  to  do  is  relax  its  policing  efforts  at 
the  border  with  Hong  Kong  and  there 
will  be  more  emigration  than  some  other 
countries  may  be  willing  to  accept. 

The  real  test  should  be.  "What  are 
the   actual  application   procedures  for 


emigration  by  a  Chinese  citizen?"  Can 
any  Chinese  who  feels  like  it  go  to  some 
known  ofiBce  and  easily  apply  for  an  emi- 
gration visa?  What  is  the  process  for 
handling  these  applications?  What  evi- 
dence is  there  to  show  that  some  orderly, 
fair  treatment  is  given  to  these  appli- 
cations? 

What  conditions  do  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists set  as  to  the  type  of  person  whose 
application  for  an  emigration  visa  might 
be  approved?  Are  particular  categories  of 
educated  or  skilled  persons  automatically 
disqualified?  Are  persons  rejected  out 
of  hand  because  of  the  alleged  political 
crimes  of  their  ancestors  or  relatives  or 
because  of  their  so-called  bad  thoughts? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  in 
Congress  should  be  satisfied  with  secret 
assurances  which  have  been  given  to 
State  Department  ofiQcials  who  are  ready 
to  curry  favor  with  the  Communist 
regime  in  China.  I  feel  the  American 
people  deserve  some  honest  details  as  to 
the  basis  for  granting  Communist  China 
an  exemption  from  the  clear  mandate  of 
the  law.  So  far,  the  people  have  not  been 
given  any  of  these  facts. 

But  emigration  is  only  one  aspect  of 
human  rights  that  is  linked  to  the  trade 
agreement  with  Communist  China.  There 
are  other  standards  which  should  have 
been  applied  to  this  agreement. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  do  no  trade 
at  all  with  another  country  because  of 
its  poor  human  rights  performance,  but 
I  do  object  to  approving  a  one-sided 
agreement  with  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment m  circumstances  such  as  this  where 
there  is  a  severe  risk  of  harm  to  Amer- 
ican workers  and  industries. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  monumental 
work  published  just  last  year  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press  entitled  "Vic- 
tims of  Politics,"  by  Kurt  Glaser,  profes- 
sor of  government  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  and  Stefan  Possony,  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution.  This 
scholarly  book  is  the  first  comprehensive 
study  of  the  infringement  of  human 
rights  on  a  global  basis.  The  authors  sur- 
vey every  major  nation  and  examine 
what  has  happened  to  the  lives  of  peoples 
as  the  result  of  various  ideologies  in  the 
world.  In  short,  the  book  is  the  only  up- 
to-date  examination  of  global  injustice. 

With  tliat  backgroimd,  Mr.  President, 
I  beUeve  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the 
chapter  on  genocide,  which  is  the  most 
extreme  form  of  inhumanity,  the  authors 
have  this  to  say  about  Commimist  China. 
I  quote: 

The  outstanding  CEise  of  genocide  led  by 
rulers  of  a  country  against  their  own  nation 
Is  that  of  the  Mao  Tse-Tung  regime  In 
Mainland  China. 

The  himian  cost  of  Chinese  commu- 
nism is  put  by  these  authors  at  some- 
where between  38  and  67  million  deaths. 
The  authors  report  that — 

This  blood  toll  means  that  about  100,000 
to  200,000  Chinese  were  kUled  by  the  Com- 
munists every  month  during  the  period  of 
1949  to  about  1970. 

Not  only  have  60  or  70  million  persons 
been  liquidated  in  China  for  political 
reasons,  but  this  study  concludes  that 
thought  control  and  slave  labor  are  so 


pervasive  in  mainland  China  that  the 
system  amounts  to  "psychological  geno- 
cide." 

Why  in  the  world  we  should  reward 
such  an  extreme,  totalitarian  society 
which  seeks  to  destroy  all  individual  per- 
sonality and  freedom  is  beyond  me.  In 
particular,  there  was  no  ground  for  giv- 
ing favorable  trade  status  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment when  there  is  a  real  possibility 
the  agreement  will  result  in  damage  to 
domestic  industries. 

The  Finance  Committee  received  sev- 
eral statements  expressing  the  grave 
concern  of  various  major  industries  at 
the  potentially  serious  impact  the  trade 
agreement  will  have  on  import-sensitive 
industries.  These  statements  were  ig- 
nored. 

For  example,  P.  A.  Meister,  president 
of  the  American  Footwear  Industries  As- 
sociation, submitted  impressive  testi- 
mony on  last  November  15,  explaining 
the  problems  that  MFN  status  for  Com- 
munist China  will  have  on  footwear  and 
other  leather  product  industries.  The  tes- 
timony does  not  oppose  MFN  for  China, 
but  it  clearly  points  out  the  fact  that  a 
state-operated  economy,  with  the  world's 
largest  population,  has  a  potential  of  be- 
coming an  overwhelming  exporter  of 
labor-intensive  products  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Meister  makes  a  convincing 
case,  which  I  endorse,  for  placing  import 
controls  on  footwear  and  other  leather 
goods  produced  in  mainland  China.  I 
shall  submit  Mr.  Meister's  testimony  for 
the  Record. 

The  trade  agreement  will  not  have  re- 
ciprocal benefits  for  our  Nation  and  it 
should  have  been  rejected.  Now  that  the 
deal  has  been  made,  will  the  administra- 
tion take  steps  to  protect  industries,  such 
as  footwear,  which  are  already  suffering 
from  extreme  problems  not  of  their  own 
making?  This  is  just  one  of  the  unan- 
swered questions  of  MFN  for  Commu- 
nist China. 

Mr.  Meister's  testimony  follows: 
The  Impact  of  Most-Favobeo-Nation  Status 

roE  China  on  the  U.S.  Nonrubber  Foot- 
wear Industry 

The  American  Footwear  Industries  Asso- 
ciation, whose  member  firms  account  for 
approximately  90  percent  of  domestic  non- 
rubber  footwear  production  and  a  substantial 
number  of  suppliers  to  the  Industry,  asks 
you  to  consider,  in  your  deliberations  on  the 
granting  of  Most-Favored-Nation  (MFN) 
status  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
potentially  serious  Impact  that  this  will  have 
on  import-sensitive  industries  such  as  foot- 
wear and  other  leather  products. 

This  Committee,  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration have  recognized  that  the  do- 
mestic nonrubber  footwear  Industry  Is  pos- 
sibly the  most  import-Impacted  Industry  in 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  two 
luianlmous  findings  of  Injury  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  In  fact.  It  was 
this  Committee  that  initiated  the  second 
Injury  case  before  the  ITC. 

Yet,  despite  these  comprehensive  and 
legitimate  Injury  findings,  we  continue  to 
be  wracked  by  excessive  footwear  Imports. 
We  suffer  from  a  53  percent  import- 
penetration  ratio.  In  1979,  56  million  more 
pairs  of  nonrubber  footwear  will  be  Imported 
than  in  1976 — the  base  year  for  the  import 
relief  program. 

In  fact,  the  Administration's  limited  im- 
port control  program  of  Orderly  Marketing 
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Agreements  (OMA's)  with  Taiwan  and  Korea 
has  proven  to  be  a  dramatic  failure,  since 
footwear  imports  from  all  other  countries 
have  been  permitted  to  surge.  For  example, 
in  1979,  while  Korea  and  Taiwan  will  be 
down  only  54  million  pairs,  or  27  percent, 
from  1976  levels,  other  countries  of  the  world 
are  projected  to  be  up  by  110  million  pairs, 
or  64.4  percent. 

The  assurances  our  industry  and  the  Con- 
gress received  that  Imports  from  countries 
other  than  Korea  and  Taiwan  would  not 
surge  to  "grab  away"  the  rollback  from  these 
two  countries  have  not  been  fulfilled  by  the 
Admlnlftratlon.  With  negotiated  restraints 
on  only  two  countries  (out  of  more  than 
seventy  foreign  suppliers),  such  assurances 
were  the  key  underpinning  of  our  industry's 
acceptance  of  the  Administration's  program, 
rather  than  the  global  quotas  for  which  we 
pressed. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  have 
recognized  that  labor-intensive  Industries 
are  threatened  severely  by  the  likely  emer- 
gence of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  a 
major  exporter,  indeed  an  overwhelming 
exporter,  of  labor-intensive  products.  Spe- 
cifically, the  U.S.  Government  already  has 
taken  strong  unilateral  GM;tlons  to  control 
China's  textile  exports  to  the  United  States. 
We  support  this  strong  action,  but  our  In- 
dustry firmly  believes  that  consistent  public 
policy  requires  a  similar  policy  of  Import 
controls  for  the  domestic  nonrubber  foot- 
wear Industry.  Our  case  Is  at  least  as  com- 
pelling as  that  of  the  textile  Industry — we. 
too,  are  labor-intensive,  have  been  found 
twice  to  be  seriously  harmed  by  Imports,  and 
suffer  from  declining  domestic  production 
and  employment. 

With  imports  at  an  all-time  high,  domes- 
tic production  at  an  all-time  low,  and  a  to- 
tally Ineffective  Administration  control  pro- 
gram, we  now  face  the  frightening  specter 
of  China.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
clearly  has  a  potential  of  unparalleled  di- 
mensions to  flood  our  market  with  footwear. 

We  ask  this  Committee,  in  Its  delibera- 
tions on  MFN  status  for  China,  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment adopt  an  equally  tough  stance  on 
footwear  imports  irom  China  as  it  has  done 
with  textiles.  If  this  committee  ignores  the 
serious  threat  posed  by  China  to  our  already 
beleaguered  Industry,  our  very  survival  will 
be  at  stake.  We  believe  this  request  is  neces- 
sary and  legitimate  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  China  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
major  footwear  producer  and  exporter  in  the 
next  two  to  five  years. 

2.  The  primary  market  for  China's  foot- 
wear exports  will  be  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Administration  will  not  prevent 
China's  emergence  as  a  major  ex{x>rter  of 
footwear  to  the  U.S.  It  has  failed  to  prevent 
injurious  surges  in  Imports  In  the  past,  deny- 
ing our  Industry  the  promised  Import  relief. 
There  thus  Is  no  indication  that  It  will  do  so 
In  the  future. 

4.  The  lack  of  effective  Import  relief  to  date 
has  left  the  domestdc  non-rubber  footwear 
industry  at  its  lowest  ebb  In  history.  Sig- 
nificant Imports  of  footwear  from  China  will 
hasten  our  decline. 

5.  The  Administration  has  adopted  the  in- 
consistent policy  of  promoting  actively  the 
development  of  a  footwear  industry  In  Chdna 
while  simultaneously  committing  Itself  to 
provide  import  relief. 

6.  A  significant  footwear  industry  in  China 
could  put  considerable  pressure  on  scarce 
U.S.  supplies  of  cattlehldes,  vital  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  footwear,  handbag,  apparel  and 
other  leather  Industries. 

1.  China  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
major  footwear  producer  and  exporter  In  the 
next  few  years. — 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  potential  footwear 
exports  from  China  over  the  next  few  years. 
Official  statistics  on  the  dimensions  of  the 


footwear  industry  in  China  are  not  available 
and  commercial  ties  between  China  and  the 
U.S.  are  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 
However,  there  are  several  reasons  to  believe 
that  we  will  witness  a  significant  surge  In 
footwear  imports  from  China  in  the  next 
two  to  five  years: 

Footwear,  like  textiles,  is  a  labor-intensive 
Industry  where  wages  are  a  significant  com- 
ponent of  product  value.  Countries  with  sur- 
plus labor  and  low  labor  costs  traditionally 
have  begun  manufacturing  and  exporting 
footwear.  China  has  the  Inherent  ability  and 
is  developing  the  capability  to  produce  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  footwear. 

Wages  In  China  are  low,  even  compared  to 
other  developing  countries  In  the  Far  East 
which  produce  footwear.  Estimates  Indicate 
that  Chinese  workers  receive  about  $30-$40 
per  month,  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  wages 
paid  to  footweai*  workers  in  Hong  Kong,  one- 
third  of  wages  paid  In  Taiwan  and  two-fifths 
of  wages  paid  In  Korea.  It  is  only  one- 
twentieth  of  wages  paid  to  VS.  shoe 
workers. 

Considering  that  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Hong 
Kong  together  have  a  population  of  55  mil- 
lion people  and  produce  about  700  million 
pairs  of  shoes  (nearly  twice  the  production 
of  the  entire  U.S.  non-rubber  footwear 
industry),  China,  with  a  population  nearly 
20  times  higher  and  even  lower  labor  costs, 
has  a  staggering  production  potential. 

China  has  contracted  already  with  Japan 
for  a  seven  billion  yen  (roughly  $32  million) 
synthetic  leather  factory. 

Historically,  other  surplus  labor,  low-wage 
countries  (much  smaller  than  China)  which 
have  pursued  aggressive  export  promotion 
policies  to  further  their  own  economic  devel- 
opment have  Increased  their  exports  of  foot- 
wear at  phenomenal  rates. 

In  the  five  year  period  between  1967  and 
1972,  when  Taiwan  first  began  its  push  to 
export  footwear  to  the  U.S..  their  exports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  to  our  market  Increased 
by  1269  percent,  from  6.7  mllion  pairs  to  91.3 
million.  By  1977,  their  exports  rose  to  166.6 
million.  By  1977,  this  single  country's  share 
of  the  U.S.  non-rubber  footwear  market  was 
21.4  percent. 

In  the  five  year  period  between  1971  and 
1976.  Korea's  exports  of  non-rubber  footwear 
to  the  U.S.  Increased  by  1233  percent,  from  a 
mere  3.3  million  pairs  to  43.9  mUUon. 

In  only  two  years,  from  1976  to  1978,  non- 
rubber  imports  from  Hong  Kong  rose  by  327 
percent,  from  6.6  million  pairs  to  28.3  million. 

Between  1976  and  1978,  imports  from  the 
Philippines  increased  by  over  2000  percent, 
from  a  mere  370,000  pairs  to  8.4  million.  The 
Philippines  is  expected  to  export  15  million 
pairs  of  non-rubber  footwear  to  the  U.8.  in 
1979.  This  represents  an  astounding  increase 
of  almost  4000  percent  over  1976  levels. 

Other  developing  countries  such  as  Singa- 
pore, Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Macao  are 
showing  the  same  alarming  rates  of  increase. 

The  Chinese  Footwear  Exhibition  in  Hong 
Kong  In  September,  1979.  displayed  more 
than  100  new  styles  produced  in  China  with 
more  than  2000  varieties  of  footwear  in  the 
official  Chinese  Export  Conunodlty  Exhibition 
Hall.  The  supervisor  of  this  Exhibition  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  "China  has  big 
shoe  factories.  There  is  enough  production 
for  China  and  for  export." 

2.  The  primary  market  for  China's  foot- 
wear exports   will    be   the  United   States.— 

China,  like  Taiwan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and 
other  developing  nations,  will  look  to  the 
U.S.  as  a  prime  market.  As  stated  by  Gilbert 
Maeyaert,  Secretary  General  of  the  European 
Federation  of  the  Footwear  Industry,  in  an 
address  before  our  industry  in  March,  1979: 
two-thirds  of  world  trade  In  footwear  is.  In 
fact.  Just  one-way  traffic  from  developing 
and  COMECON  countries  to  the  Industrial- 
ized world.   With  the  tarUT  and  non-tariff 


barriers  erected  by  developing  countries 
against  Imports  of  footwear,  there  U  r«aUy 
only  one  direction  this  trade  can  take,  and 
that  Is  toward  the  developed  countries. 
China  will  sell  footwear  to  the  U.S.  because 
there  are  few  other  markets  open  to  them. 

While  China's  footwear  Industry  is  not  yet 
a  serious  competitor  in  the  U.S.  market  (we 
imported  only  404,000  pairs  of  non-rubber 
footwear  from  China  In  1978),  the  combina- 
tion of  lower  tariffs  and  the  development  of 
a  Joint  venture  code  will  change  that  pic- 
ture. Even  the  low-wage  Hong  Kong  shoe  In- 
dustry Is  worried.  A  Hong  Kong  trade  official 
has  said  that  this  combination  could  mean 
the  end  of  the  Hong  Kong  shoe  Industry. 

Chinese  traders  at  the  Chinese  Footwear 
Exhibition  in  Hong  Kong  were  cited  as  hop- 
ing the  coming  reductions  In  tariffs  would 
mean  bigger  sales  in  the  U.S.  In  fact.  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  1978.  U.8.  Imports  of 
non-rubber  footwear  from  China  are  already 
91  percent  above  1978  levels  for  the  same 
period. 

3.  The  Import  relief  program  already  la  a 
faUure  because  the  Administration  has  not 
stopped  Import  surges.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  basis  in  fact  for  believing  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  prevent  China  from  Injur- 
ing our  indtistry. — 

After  the  second  injury  finding  by  the 
ITC  In  February,  1977,  President  Carter  di- 
rected Ambassador  Strauss  to  negotiate  Or- 
derly Marketing  Agreements  with  appropri- 
ate suppliers.  Indeed,  in  announcing  the 
program  on  April  1,  1977,  the  President 
stated:  "Only  problems  as  extreme  as  those 
faced  by  the  American  shoe  industry  could 
force  me  to  seek  even  modest  mandatory 
limits  on  Imports."  While  the  OMA's  fell  far 
short  of  the  Industry's  expected  global  im- 
port relief  program,  the  industry  was  assxired 
that  the  Administration  would  effectively 
control  Taiwan  and  Korea  through  the 
OMA's  and  not  allow  other  countries  to 
surge. 

Indeed,  the  Industry  and  Congress  were 
given  assurances  that  Imports  from  coun- 
tries other  than  Korea  and  Taiwan  would 
not  surge  to  "grab  away"  the  rollback  on 
Taiwan  and  Korea.  With  negotiated  re- 
straints on  only  two  countries  (out  of  more 
than  seventy  foreign  suppliers),  such  assur- 
ances were  the  key  underpinning  of  our  in- 
dustry's acceptance  of  the  import  relief  pro- 
gram. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Import  situation  in- 
dicates a  total  faUure  by  the  Administration 
to  stop  surges  in  imports  from  third  coun- 
tries or  provide  the  industry  with  the  prom- 
ised "breathing  space"  in  which  to  revitalize. 

The  rollback  on  Korea  and  Taiwan  (which 
was  intended  for  the  domestic  Industry)  has 
been  negated  totaUy  by  the  Increase  in  im- 
ports from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Last  year, 
the  52-mllllon  pair  drop  In  non-rubber  ship- 
ments from  Taiwan  and  Korea  was  compen- 
sated for  by  a  55-mllllon  pair  increase  from 
other  countries  (compared  to  1976  base  year 
levels) .  This  year,  the  problem  Is  even  more 
threatening.  In  the  first  seven  months  of 
1979,  In^Mrts  from  Taiwan  and  Korea 
dropped  by  30.7  mllUon  pairs  from  1976 
levels:  but  Imports  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  grew  by  58  million  pairs.  For  the  fuJl 
year,  it  is  projected  that  the  approximately 
50-mllllon  pair  drop  in  non-rubber  imports 
from  Korea  and  Taiwan  will  be  far  surpassed 
by  an  outstanding  109.7  million  pair  surge 
from  other  countries. 

Hong  Kong  was  the  first  country  to  show 
a  significant  rise  in  imports  foUowlng  im- 
plementation of  the  Orderly  Marketing 
Agreements.  Although  the  Administration 
was  alerted  to  this  problem  in  May.  1978,  It 
was  not  until  November,  1978,  that  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Origin  Program  went  into  effect,  de- 
signed to  halt  transshipments  through  Hong 
Kong.  In  the  meantime,  imports  from  Hong 
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Kong  were  permitted  to  grow  to  an  alarming 
28  million  pairs  last  year,  compared  to  only 
6.6  million  In  1976.  Furthermore,  after  one 
year.  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  Program 
has  been  unsuccessful  In  curbing  imports,  as 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  shipments  from 
Hong  Kong  (projected  to  total  26  million 
pairs  this  year)  continue  to  remain  at  un- 
•cceptably  high  levels. 

There  has  been,  in  addition,  alarming 
growth  In  imports  from  Italy,  the  Philippines 
and  Singapore.  It  is  projected  that  shipments 
from  lUly  will  rise  to  109  million  pairs  this 
year,  compared  to  47  million  pairs  In  1976. 
The  Philippines,  which  exported  a  negligible 
370,000  pairs  In  1976,  could  export  15  million 
pairs  In  1979.  Singapore's  exports  are  es- 
timated to  grow  to  6  million  pairs,  from  a 
mere  5,000  In  1976. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  growth  from 
other  countries,  total  non-rubber  Imports 
could  climb  to  as  much  as  426  million  pairs 
In  1979,  an  Increase  oi  56  million  pairs  over 
1976,  the  base  year  of  the  OMA's. 

The  record  of  the  past  two  years  clearly 
shows  that  the  Administration  has  not 
honored  Its  commitment  to  the  Industry  and 
the  Congress  to  provide  effective  Import  re- 
lief to  the  domestic  non-rubber  footwear  In- 
dustry. The  specter  of  yet  another  "surge 
country"  and  one  with  the  export  potential 
that  China  has,  i>oees  a  threat  of  unparalled 
dimensions. 

4.  The  lack  of  effective  Import  relief  to 
date  has  left  the  domestic  Industry  at  its 
lowest  ebb  In  history.  Significant  Imports  of 
footwar  from  China  will  hasten  this 
decline. — 

With  the  "breathing  space"  promised  to 
the  Industry,  It  was  expected  that  we  would 
be  In  a  strengthened  competitive  position 
after  the  program  ended.  However,  the 
domestic  non-rubber  footwear  Industry, 
after  two  years  of  Import  "relief",  has  con- 
tinued to  decline,  in  spite  of  its  best  efforts 
to  compete.  Domestic  production  In  1979  Is 
projected  to  drop  to  record  low  levels  and 
17,000  Jobs  In  the  Industry  were  lost  between 
the  first  half  of  1976  and  the  first  half  of 
1979. 

Recent  statistics  provide  further  evidence 
of  the  Increasing  severity  of  the  Import 
threat.  In  July,  domestic  production  plunged 
to  Its  lowest  level  In  recent  history,  as  Im- 
ports, which  rose  to  near-record  levels,  cap- 
tured a  record  63.2  percent  of  the  non-rubber 
footwear  market.  In  August,  domestic  pro- 
duction showed  the  sharpest  percentage  drop 
of  the  year. 

These  dismal  figures  indicate  that  the 
Administration  has  failed  totally  to  provide 
the  Industry  with  the  meaningful  relief  to 
which  It  Is  entitled.  The  emergence  of  China 
as  a  surge  country  In  the  next  few  years  will 
occur  before  the  Industry  has  had  a  chance  to 
revitalize.  Indeed,  it  will  occur  when  the  in- 
dustry Is  most  vulnerable,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  Import  relief  program. 

5.  The  Administration  actively  is  pursuing 
policies  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
footwear  industry  In  China,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  Its  own  Import  relief  program 
for  our  Industry. — 

Former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Juanlta  M. 
Kreps  recently  announced  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  sponsor  a  U.S.  na- 
tional exhibition  In  Peking  in  1980.  Exhibits 
win  Include  products  In  five  industrial  sec- 
tors, including  equipment  for  the  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods.  DOC  now  actively  Is 
recruiting  firms  which  produce  machinery 
for  leather  goods  and  synthetic  leather. 

It  adds  Insult  to  injury  to  find  that  the 
Administration  (in  particular,  the  govern- 
ment agency  responsible  for  the  Footwear 
Revltallzatlon  Program)  Is  deliberately  pro- 
moting sales  of  machinery  to  produce  goods 
made  by  U.S.  Industries  which  already  are 
threatened  by  Imports  and  to  whom  the  Ad- 
ministration  has   promised    Import    relief 


These  sales  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Jobs  of 
400.000  workers  of  the  footwear,  leather 
appn-xel,  handbag  and  other  leather  products 
Industries  when  goods  made  by  these  ma- 
chines return  to  our  shores. 

6.  The  development  of  a  footwear  Industry 
In  China  will  place  an  added  drain  on  the 
supply  of  an  already  scarce  raw  material — 
cattlehldes — vital  to  the  footwear  and  other 
leather  goods  Industries. — 

China  already  Is  producing  leather  foot- 
wear for  export.  For  example.  In  the  first 
eight  months  of  1979,  52.7  percent  of  U.S. 
non-rubber  footwear  Imports  from  China 
were  leather  footwear.  Chinas  Interest  m 
machinery  for  leather  goods  production  is  a 
harbinger  of  China's  future  intentions  to 
Increase  its  leather  goods  production. 

China  does  not  have,  however,  significant 
supplies  of  cattlehldes.  They  will  have  to 
purchase  hides  or  leather  from  abroad.  This 
could  well  increase  the  drain  on  already 
scarce  U.S.  hide  supplies,  adding  new  infia- 
tlonary  pressures  on  the  already  high  price 
of  this  basic  raw  material  and  further  erod- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  domestic 
leather  products  industries.  Increases  in 
China's  leather  goods  production  over  the 
next  few  years  could  mitigate  any  beneficial 
effects  of  the  expected  moderate  recovery 
in  U.S.  hide  supplies  and  the  recently  nego- 
tiated agreement  with  Argentina  to  release 
hides  into  the  world  market. 

According  to  Industry  sources,  the  Chinese 
are  encouraging  buyers  of  their  leather  foot- 
wear to  bring  the  raw  materials  to  them.  In 
an  article  in  a  footwear  industry  publica- 
tion, a  representative  of  the  Chinese  shoe 
Industry  confirms  this  practice. 

■Raw  material  Is  a  problem.  There's  a 
cowhide  shortage  and  It's  getting  worse  and 
worse.  We  would  like  the  buyer  to  provide 
the  raw  materials." 

The  domestic  leather  products  Industry 
thus  Is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  raw  ma- 
terials leaving  our  shores  and  returning  in 
the  form  of  finished  products.  This  can  only 
worsen  the  trade  deficit  of  $2.5  billion  dol- 
lars In  the  leather  and  leather  products 
sector. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  have 
recognized  that  the  domestic  non-rubber 
footwear  industry  is  possibly  the  most  Im- 
port-impacted Industry  In  the  United  States. 
The  Administration's  limited  Import  con- 
trol program  has  proved  a  dramatic  failure. 
Our  Industry  continues  to  be  wracked  by 
excessive  imports.  Domestic  production  and 
employment  continue  to  decline. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  have 
recognized  the  threat  to  labor-intensive  In- 
dustries from  the  likely  emergence  of  China 
as  a  major  exporter  of  labor-intensive  prod- 
ucts. The  U.S.  Government  already  has  taken 
strong  unilateral  actions  to  control  China's 
exports  of  textiles  to  the  United  States.  Our 
case  Is  at  least  as  compelling  as  that  of  the 
textile  Industry.  Therefore,  logical  and  con- 
sistent public  policy  requires  a  similar  pol- 
icy of  import  controls  for  the  domestic  non- 
rubber  footwear  industry.  We  request  that 
this  Committee  and  Congress  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  ensure  that  such  a  policy  Is 
adopted.  If  this  policy  stance  is  not  taken, 
the  impact  to  our  industry  of  the  over- 
whelming threat  posed  by  China  will  be 
devastating. 9 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPPORT  ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
received  a  message  from  Burton  Levin- 
son,  chairman  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  expressing  grati- 
tude for  the  support  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania   have    provided    to    Anatoly 


Shcharansky,  who  is  today  celebrating— 
in  captivity — his  32d  birthday. 

I  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Levinson's 
message  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Message  to  Senator  Heinz  From 
Burton  Levinson 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
is  grateful  for  the  sustained  commitment  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  In  seeking  to  ease 
the  plight  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Soviet 
Jewish  Prisoner  of  Conscience,  who  today 
celebrates  his  32nd  birthday  in  captivity 
m  the  USSR. 

For  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  bis  be- 
leaguered brethren.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope 
that  this  year  will  be  a  year  of  freedom  and 
family  reiuification  in  Israel.* 


A  BIRTHDAY  BEHIND  BARS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Sunday,  January  20,  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky, one  of  the  foremost  Jewish  Prisoners 
of  Conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
32.  This  brave  young  man  is  currently 
serving  a  13 -year  sentence  for  the 
"crime"  of  desiring  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  speaking  out  for  human  rights. 

This  week,  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  issued  a  statement  com- 
memorating Mr.  Shcharansky's  birthday. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
this  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Tribute  to  Anatoly  Shcharansky 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
and  Its  thirty  nine  members  organizations, 
representing  four  million  people,  commemo- 
rate Soviet  Jewish  Prisoner  of  Conscience 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  32nd  birthday,  Janu- 
ary 20. 

Sentenced  to  thirteen  years  of  incarcera- 
tion for  "crimes"  which  President  Carter  pub- 
licly said  he  did  not  commit,  Shcharansky 
became  a  target  of  Soviet  officials  because  of 
his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  his  role 
as  spokesman  for  human  rights  actlvltes. 

Shcharansky's  birthday  was  not  a  happy 
one  for  him.  Not  only  Is  he  sitting  in  the  So- 
viet Gulag,  away  from  his  beloved  wife  Avltal 
in  Jerusalem,  but  his  father,  Boris  passed 
away  not  having  seen  his  son  for  several 
years. 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
applauds  the  efforts  of  all  men  of  goodwill 
who  have  been  and  continue  to  be  active  on 
behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.* 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  TUES- 
DAY, JANUARY  29.  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  are  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Proxmire 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  for  the  recognition  of  Senator 
Weicker. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STEVENS  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  28,   1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day following  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  each  have 
15  minutes  at  their  disposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAWAIIAN     DANCERS     CELEBRATE 
PACIFIC    ISLANDS    EXHIBITION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  today  performing  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  a  well-known  hula  troupe 
known  as  the  Hula  Halau  O  Hoakalei 
group,  headed  by  Loea  Hoakalei  Ka- 
mauu,  better  known  as  "Helen"  among 
her  friends,  myself  Included,  and  accom- 
panied by  Kawaiokawaawaa  Lucey, 
Puanani  Patria-Thoene,  Nanialii  Serrao 
(Roland  Leong's  relative),  Hoakalei 
Hina  Kamauu-dau,  Nathan  Napoka, 
Dane  Rawlins,  and  lolani  Kamauu,  son 
of  Mrs.  Kamauu. 

They  will  be  performing  up  to  Sunday 
of  this  weekend,  and  I  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  my  colleagues  and  staff  to 
witness  their  performance  because  theirs 
is  not  the  commercial  type  of  hula  but 
the  authentic  hula  going  back  to  the  an- 
cient days  of  Kamehameha  and  beyond. 


If  you  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  authen- 
tic hula,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  great  opportunity, 
and  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that  Mrs. 
Kamauu  is  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  respected  custodians  of  Hawaiian 
culture.  She  received  her  knowledge  of 
classic  Hawaiian  chant,  dance,  and  music 
from  her  aunt,  the  late  lolani  Luahine, 
a  pre-eminent  performer  of  ancient  Ha- 
waiian dances  with  whom  she  worked 
for  more  than  30  years.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  befriend  her  while  she  was 
here  with  us,  and  it  is  now  for  Mrs.  Ka- 
mauu to  carry  on  the  great  traditions 
set  by  her  aunt. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  head  of  the 
Hula  Halau  Hoakalei  since  1960,  and  as 
ethnic  dance  coordinator  for  the  State 
Foundation  on  Culture  and  the  Arts  since 
1977,  Mrs.  Kamauu  has  performed  in 
dance  and  folk  festivals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  Pacific,  including 
the  National  Folk  Festival  at  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  Park  in  Virginia,  the  American 
Dance  Festival  at  New  London,  Conn., 
and  the  Pan -Pacific  Festival  of  the  Arts 
at  Rotorua,  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  my  colleagues  to  wit- 
ness the  great  performance  of  this  great 
Hawaiian  hula  dance  group  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  28,  1980 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  4:01 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
January  28,  1980,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  January  25, 1980: 
department  or  health,  education,  and 

WKLTAKB 

William  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

national  labor  relations  boasd 

WllUem  A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  to  b« 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Bocml  for  a  term  of  4  years,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  re- 
cess of  the  Senate. 

U.S.    ARMS   control   AND   DISARMAMENT   AGENCY 

Ralph  Earle  n,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

George  M.  Selgnlous  n,  of  South  CaroUna, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  to  which  office  be  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATC 

Matthew  Nlmetz,  of  New  York,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Se- 
curity Assistance  Programs,  vice  Lucy  WU- 
son  Benson,  resigned. 

Charles  Conway  Flowerree,  of  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   EDUCATION 

Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  (Public 
Affairs )  (new  position ) . 

Carl  William  P^scher,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  (Budget 
and  Planning)  (new  position) . 

John  B.  Oabusl,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Education  (Manage- 
ment )  ( new  position ) . 


SElSiATE— Monday,  January  28, 1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  David  L.  Boren, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father : 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  in  the  past; 

In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is  cast; 

Be  Thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide,  and 
stay; 

Thy  word  our  law,  Thy  paths  our  chosen 
way. 

Prom  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pesti- 
lence. 

Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  ever-sure  defense; 

Thy  true  religion  in  our  hearts  Increase, 

Thy  bounteous  goodness  nourish  us  In 
peace. 

We  commend  to  Thy  loving  care  all 
persons  who  are  In  the  service  of  this 


country.  Give  us  pure  hearts,  clear 
minds,  faithful  spirits.  Keep  us  ever  alert 
and  vigilant  that  in  the  surprises  of  his- 
tory we  be  not  trapped,  frustrated,  or  in- 
effectual. Keep  us  great  and  strong  In 
the  things  of  the  Spirit. 

In  the   great   Redeemer's  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


Senator  from   the  SUte  of   Oklahoma,   to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnttson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Presid«it  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  temfori, 
Washington,  D.O.,  January  28,  1980. 
To  the  Senate : 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Davis  L.  BoaxM,  a 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  is  recognized. 


PURSUING  OUR  VITAL  INTERESTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  importance  of  the  oil-rich  Persian 
Gulf  region  to  American  strategic  inter- 
ests was  brought  into  sharp  focus  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. For  the  first  time,  an  American 
President  enunciated  the  principle  that 
attempts  by  any  outside  force  to  gain 


'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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control  of  this  vital  area  will  be  regarded 
as  an  assault  on  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Oil  has  become  the 
llfeblood  of  the  industrialized  democra- 
cies and  any  threat  to  the  flow  of  this 
commodity  is  viewed  as  a  direct  threat 
to  those  nations  themselves. 

The  meaning  of  the  President's  state- 
ment could  not  be  more  clear — we  are 
so  dangerously  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
that  we  might  be  forced  to  resort  to 
military  action,  at  the  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  if  this  supply  line  is  menaced. 
I  agree  with  this  assessment  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  critical  re- 
gion. I  agree  with  the  call  for  stepped- 
up  military  preparedness  and  increased 
defense  spending — this  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  But  the  moimting  congres- 
sional enthusiasm  for  making  the  hard 
choices  must  also  be  directed  at  programs 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  this  region 
altogether. 

We  can  wage  war  on  our  overreliance 
on  foreign  oil  without  firing  a  single  shot 
or  building  a  single  weapon.  We  can  ex- 
pend American  technology  and  ingenuity 
and  build  a  new  industrial  base  to 
strengthen  America's  future.  But  the 
blueprint  for  this  effort — the  omnibus 
energy  production  bUl — remains  blocked 
in  conference  with  no  immediate  reso- 
lution in  sight.  This  inaction  cannot  be 
Justified  in  light  of  the  other  sacrifices 
which  may  be  asked  of  the  American 
people. 

The  synthetic  fuels  bill  is  the  second 
unfinished  component  of  the  energy 
package.  The  House  bill,  passed  before 
the  President's  ambitious  energy  initia- 
tives were  announced,  encompasses  a 
limited  program  for  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  through  existing  legal 
authority  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  The  House  bill  would  provide  only 
$3  billion  for  direct  Government  pur- 
chases of  synfuels,  as  well  as  loan  guar- 
antees to  support  synf  uel  plant  construc- 
tion. This  measure  does  not  contain  any 
provision  for  conservation  or  develop- 
ment of  other  alternate  energy  sources, 
such  as  solar,  wind,  or  biomass. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  ambitious  and  far  reaching.  The  leg- 
islation created  an  independent  syn- 
thetic fuels  corporation  to  finance  syn- 
fuels development.  Under  a  two-phased 
approach,  the  corporation  would  first 
commit  up  to  $20  billion  to  encourage 
construction  of  synfuels  plants.  Later, 
it  would  devise  a  strategy  for  reaching 
a  1995  production  goal  of  1.5  million 
barrels  per  day,  entailing  additional 
Government  subsidies  and  other  finan- 
cial incentives.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
bill  contains  measures  creating  both  a 
conservation  bank  and  a  solar  bank,  an 
ambitious  gasohol  program,  and  other 
provisions  on  development  of  wind,  geo- 
thermal,  and  biomass  technologies. 

It  Is  critical  that  an  independent 
financing  agency  be  established  to  over- 
see the  development  of  synthetic  fuels. 
Such  Government  involvement  does  not 
portend  interference  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, but  an  independent  agency  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  coordination  and 
commitment  that  will  be  required  for 
this  massive  and  expensive  industrial 
effort.  I  urge  the  Senate  conferees  on 
this  bill  to  adhere  to  the  Senate  position. 


as  the  approach  most  likely  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  synfuel  development 
and  commercial  production. 

I  must  emphasize  to  all  the  conferees, 
both  from  the  Senate  and  from  the 
House,  that  the  conferences  catmot  be 
unduly  prolonged.  Our  Nation's  energy 
poUcy  cannot  be  held  hostage  to  com- 
mittee rivalries  and  jurisdictional  feuds. 
This  legislation  is  the  highest  congres- 
sional priority.  We  cannot  begin  to  wage 
the  war  on  foreign  oil  dependency  until 
these  components  are  in  place. 

Our  foreign  policy,  our  economic 
health,  and  energy  future  &te  inexorably 
intertwined.  For  some  years  to  come, 
we  shall  probably  experience  continued 
vulnerability  and  instabiUty  as  a  result 
of  the  foreign  origin  of  many  of  our  en- 
ergy resources.  We  can  apply  the  full- 
ness of  American  science,  technology, 
discipline,  and  imagination  to  our  energy 
problems,  but  we  must  commit  ourselves 
to  this  effort  without  undue  delay. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  am  certain  I  speak  for 
all  of  the  Senators  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  when  I  say  we  heartily  endorse 
the  Senate  position  on  the  bills  in  con- 
ference as  far  as  the  energy  packages  are 
concerned. 

We,  too,  hope  that  the  conference  will 
resolve  the  differences  and  that  these 
bills  will  come  to  us  for  action  soon. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATOR  COCH- 
RAN TO  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS— SENATE  RESOLUTION  339 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  Ru.  339 

Resolved.  That  the  following  Senator  Is 
appointed  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Eth- 
ics: the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), vice  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattxeld)  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
seek  immediate  consideration  of  this  res- 
olution, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
majority  leader. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  is  one  of  our  bright,  new  stars 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
dedication  to  the  Senate  as  an  institution 
and  has  demonstrated  his  abiUty  to  work 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  aU  Members  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  particularly  demon- 
strated this  in  terms  of  his  relationship 
with  his  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

I  am  pleased  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Baker,  to  offer  this  reso- 
lution, which  will  name  Senator  Cochran 
to  this  very  Important  committee  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
as  one  of  the  three  representatives  from 
our  side  of  the  aisle. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  do  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 


proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  the  distinguished  act- 
ing Republican  leader  with  respect  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  is  an 
excellent  choice.  I  am  confident  he  will 
approach  his  duties  with  dedication  and 
high  purpose.  I  applaud  the  Republican 
leadership  for  his  selection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  resolution 
is  considered  and  agreed  to. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981  BUDGET 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1981  budget, 
officially  released  this  morning,  holds 
very  little  in  the  way  of  surprises.  As 
anticipated,  receipts  and  outlays  have 
reached  unprecedented  highs,  not  only 
in  real  terms,  but  also  as  percentages  of 
GNP.  In  addition,  the  budget  was  not 
balanced,  despite  Mr.  Carter's  promises 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  the  deficit 
has  been  reduced  over  last  year's  figure, 
but  it  is  not  due  to  any  reductions  in 
outlays  or  fiscal  frugality  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  It  is  due  to  the 
simple  fact  that  when  our  progressive 
tax  system  is  combined  with  an  in- 
credible 13.3  percent  rate  of  infiation, 
tax  receipts  increase.  If  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  estimates  hold  true,  we 
will  soon  be  consuming  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  average  family  budget  in  taxes. 
Despite  this  incredibly  confiscatory  level 
of  taxation,  the  President  claims  that 
this  is  not  the  appropriate  time  for  a 
tax  cut.  Mr.  President,  if  a  50-percent 
tax  rate  combined  with  an  already  popu- 
lar antitax  revolt  are  not  the  appropri- 
ate ingredients  for  a  tax  reduction,  I  do 
not  know  what  are. 

Based  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  projec- 
tions and  since  Mr.  Carter  took  ofBce  in 
1977,  budget  outlays  will  have  Increased 
by  53  percent  while  receipts  have  in- 
creased by  68  percent.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  source  of  this  increase  in  re- 
ceipts is  due  primarily  to  a  74-percent 
rise  in  the  individual  income  tax  level, 
representing  a  $200  billion  windfall  to 
the  Federal  Government.  A  good  portion 
of  this  windfall  is  attributable  to  a  tax 
on  one  Industry;  a  tax  which  the  Presi- 
dent calls  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  the 
oil  industry.  It  is  the  Government  which 
is  getting  the  windfall. 

Another  aspect  of  the  President's 
budget  which  warrants  comment  Is  in 
the  defense  area.  Ilie  President  has 
apparently  reversed  his  earlier  position 
with  regard  to  our  defense  jxwture  and 
has  provided  for  a  $20  billion  increase 
over  last  year.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  this  Is  a  case  of  "too  little 
too  late."  This  Increase  cannot  readily 
undo  the  damage  done  over  3  years 
of  mlsallocatlons.  Furthermore,  the 
hicrease  is  related  to  the  President's 
drive  to  bring  about  the  ratification  of 
SALT  n.  It  is  an  amount  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senate  discussed  with 
the  President  and  which  sought  to  insure 
that  SALT  n  would  not  lead  to  an 
imbalance  with  the  Russians. 
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Mr.  President,  when  discussing 
defense,  we  need  not  only  talk  in  terms 
of  dollars  but  also  in  terms  of  time  lost 
over  the  past  3  years.  For  instance.  Pres- 
ident Carter's  original  decision  on  the 
MX  missile  will  delay  the  completion  of 
this  stategic  weapon  by  4  years.  Also, 
in  terms  of  time  necessary  for  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  planes,  we  have  experi- 
enced critical  delays.  It  is  interestirig  to 
note  that,  had  President  Ford's  defense 
projections  been  met  by  the  Carter 
administration,  we  would  be  $30  to  $40 
billion  ahead  of  the  budget  position  with 
which  we  are  now  faced. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Congress  has 
a  large  task  before  it.  Tlie  problems 
facing  this  country  domestically,  as  well 
as  internationally,  call  for  tough  deci- 
sions and  thoughtful  planning.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  work  together  to  insure 
a  budget  that  when  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, is  in  the  best  national  Interest  of 
this  country. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  any  time  left,  I  yield  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  That  is,  to 
be  added  onto  his  special  order  at  a 
later  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  seek 
time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  wUl 
one  of  the  two  leaders  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  have  any  time  left  out  of 
the  leader's  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  that 
time  to  the  QexmLor  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


THE      CARTER      BUDGET:       TOTAL 
SURRENDER  TO  INFLATION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, President  Carter's  budget  for  1981 
represents  a  total  lack  of  discipline  and 
a  total  surrender  to  inflation. 

In  addition,  this  budget,  with  its  defl- 
cit  of  $16  billion,  would  violate  the  law. 
In  1978,  Congress  approved — and  Presi- 
dent Carter  himself  signed  into  law — 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  prohibit- 
ing a  Federal  deficit  in  1981  or  there- 
after. 

The  budget  also  will  add  to  inflationary 
pressures.  It  will  continue  the  spending 
spree  of  the  1970's  with  an  increase  of  $68 
billion  in  Federal  outlays  over  the  total 
approved  by  Congress  for  the  current 
year.  It  will  raise  the  national  debt  to 
$939  billion. 

There  Is  no  necessity  for  a  deflclt  in 
the  coming  year.  Last  November — just  2 
months  ago — the  Senate  projected  a  1981 
budget  in  surplus.  The  President  has  not 
increased  proposed  spending  for  de- 
fense over  the  Senate  figure.  Instead,  he 
Is  seeking  $20  blUion  for  new  and  ex- 
panded nondefense  programs. 

Despite  the  Nation's  defense  needs  and 
rampaging  infiation  of  more  than  13  per- 
cent, the  President  is  calling  for  new 


spending  for  countercyclical  assistance 
and  major  Increases  for  CETA.  food 
stamps,  economic  development,  housing 
subsidies  and  welfare  grants. 

Indeed,  of  the  $68  billion  which  the 
President  is  seeking  in  spending  increases 
over  1980,  only  $16  billion,  or  less  than 
one-fourth,  would  go  to  defense. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  White  House  4 
years  ago,  Jimmy  Carter  criticized  the 
budget  of  $366  billion.  Yet.  since  that 
time,  under  his  administration,  spending 
by  next  year  will  have  risen  by  68  per- 
cent to  $616  billion. 

The  rate  of  spending  growth  in  the 
Carter  years  has  exceeded  the  Inflation 
rate  by  a  significant  amount. 

During  the  same  1976-81  period,  taxes 
imposed  on  the  American  people  have 
doubled,  from  $300  bilUon  to  $600  billion. 
Under  the  new  budget,  the  Federal  tax 
"take"  from  the  gross  national  product 
will  be  at  the  highest  level  in  history. 

Not  only  does  President  Carter's  budget 
call  for  big  spending  increases  next 
year,  it  also  adds  $16  bilhon  to  expend- 
itures in  the  current  year.  Again,  nearly 
all  the  increase  Is  in  nondefense  pro- 
grrams. 

With  this  infiationary  budget.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  failed  the  Nation.  Now 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress — if  it  has  the 
courage  and  the  judgment — to  produce  a 
budget  which  accords  with  the  law  and 
the  demands  of  fiscal  responsibility. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WEICKER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
is  recognized. 


CAMPECHE  OILSPILL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  3 
months  ago,  I  addressed  this  Chamber 
on  the  fact  that  the  oil  spill  in  Campeche 
Bay,  Mexico,  contrary  to  reports  in  the 
media,  had  not  been  capped.  Subse- 
quently, the  Energy  Committee  held 
hearings  on  that  matter.  We  were  told  at 
those  hearings  that,  based  on  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, it  could  be  assumed  that  the  out- 
flow of  oil  from  that  well  was  minimal. 
Subsequent  to  that  hearing,  I  received 
communications  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  from  the  emergency  response 
team,  which  indicated  that,  indeed,  the 
information  previously  received  from  the 
Mexican  Gtovemment  was  erroneous. 

I  then  asked  that  we  be  aUowed  to 
send  an  observer  team  to  the  site,  which 
request  has  not  been  responded  to  by  the 
Mexican  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  our  pos- 
ture on  oil  is  of  such  a  position — spe- 
cifically, on  our  knees — that  we  do  not 
like  to  offend  anybody  who  might  have  a 
little  oil  to  sell  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also 
seems  to  me  that  the  U.S.  interest 
associates  as  much  with  the  ecology 
of  the  oceans  and  the  food  therefrom 
as  it  does  from  energy.  So,  again,  today, 
I  issue  the  warning  that  that  disastrous 
blowout  in  Campeche  Bay  has  not  abated 
tmd  will  continue  to  pollute  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  until  the  U.S.  Government  real- 


izes the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  take 
steps  to  deal  with  the  Mexicans. 

I,  again,  reaMrm  my  position  and  re- 
lay to  my  colleagues  that  the  spill  con- 
tinues. It  continues  after  an  unprece- 
dented 7  months  of  uninterrupted 
fiow  contaminating  not  only  Mexican 
waters  but  U.S.  waters  as  well. 

Most  importantly  at  this  time,  the  un- 
usual mild  weather  has  allowed  the  start 
of  the  spring  current  pattern  and  now 
the  oil  is  heading  back  to  U.S.  waters  and 
steadily  bearing  toward  our  shores.  This 
after  months  of  rhetoric  frcHn  Mexican 
ofiOcials.  after  months  of  so-called  U.S. 
diplomacy  by  our  State  Department. 

I  understand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  worked  out  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  regarding  future  oilspllls.  I  ap- 
plaud this  action,  but  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  problem  that  is  now  back 
on  our  doorstep. 

When  do  we  take  a  strong  stand  with 
Mexico  and  insist  that  a  crash  program 
involving  the  best  people  and  best  tech- 
nology be  used  to  shut  that  well  down. 
Do  we  wait  until  the  last  fish  in  the  gulf 
washes  on  the  beach?  The  continued 
Mexican  ollspill  has  to  be  of  the  gravest 
concern  not  only  to  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration but  to  the  entire  citizenry 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  only  a 
Mexican  or  Texas  problem  but  it  will,  in 
the  long  term,  affect  each  and  every  one 
of  us. 

As  a  long-time  advocate  of  offshore 
drilling,  I  find  it  incredible  that  we  are 
going  to  permit  such  drilling  to  take 
place  in  our  most  abundant  fishing 
ground,  the  Georges  Bank,  when  It  must 
be  clear  from  Campeche  that  we  do  have 
the  technology  or,  at  least,  it  has  not 
been  allowed  to  put  into  play,  to  con- 
tain the  type  of  situation  as  is  down 
there.  Should  that  happen,  it  would 
eliminate  automatically  17  percent  of  the 
fish  resources  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  stress  even  a  small 
pari  of  our  oceans  and  coasts  but  this 
massive  spill  could  potentially  affect 
whole  ecosystems. 

I  understand  that  the  oil  sUck  is  about 
60  miles  from  the  U.S.  coast.  ITie  ad- 
ministration whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
protect  our  oceans  and  fisheries  as  well 
as  encourage  new  energy  sources  will 
continue  to  hear  from  me  on  Campeche 
until  something  is  done. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  how  our  de- 
pendency on  foreign  oil  pollutes  our  good 
judgment  and  strips  us  of  the  capacity  to 
respond  to  wrongs  perpetrated  on  this 
Nation. 


A  CALL  FOR  REDUCTION  IN 
OPEC  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
repeat  my  call  for  a  30-percent  cuUiack 
in  the  import  of  OPEC  oil,  a  reduction 
of  the  triggering  mechanism  necessary 
to  bring  rationing  into  being  from  20  to 
5  percent,  and  a  1 -percent  reduction  per 
month  starting  January  1,  1981,  of  the 
import  of  OPEC  oil  until  it  is  entirely 
phased  out. 

In  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  term  was  used  that  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  vital  to  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  suggest  it 
is  only  vital  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America  because  we  are  so  de- 
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pendent  on  oU  from  that  area  of  the 
world. 

This  body  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  American 
people  have  a  clearcut  choice.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  rationing  or  no  rationing.  It 
is  a  question  of  rationing  or  spending 
the  moneys  necessary  to  establish  bases 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  spending  the 
moneys  necessary  to  send  American 
troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  is  the 
choice.  No  longer  is  the  coinage  of  our 
profligacy  going  to  be  paid  in  prices  at 
the  gasoline  pump  or  at  the  furnace. 
Now  it  will  be  paid  in  terms  of  lives, 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayer  money. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  high  time  we  did 
away  with  our  vital  interests  in  that 
area  of  the  world  and  paid  attention  to 
our  vital  interests  at  home  in  the  sense 
of  rationing  at  home,  conservation — 
mandatory  conservation — breaking  the 
high  trust  fund  to  see  transportation 
moneys  are  distributed  to  all  forms  of 
transportation  rather  than  the  automo- 
bile— I  am  specifically  talking  about  bus 
and  rail — that  we  do  not  have  incentives 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuels  and  the  money  to 
go  into  the  research  of  those  technolo- 
gies, which  are  difQcult. 

If  all  these  things  were  done,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  change  in  life- 
style for  many  at  home.  The  term  "vital 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf"  would  no 
longer  be  appUcable. 

We  have  come  full  circle  because  of  our 
inaction  as  to  conservation.  We  have 
come  full  circle.  We  thought  we  could 
escape  the  prices,  and  then  the  supplies 
became  inadequate,  auid  because  of  our 
indecision  and  oiar  inability  to  act,  the 
capture  of  the  hostages  in  Iran  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Now, 
finally,  we  hear  the  words  "military  re- 
sponse," that  it  is  going  to  make  up  for 
the  deficience  of  action  here  at  home. 

I,  for  one,  would  far  rather  see  every 
one  of  us  sacrifice  than  to  place  that 
sacrifice  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  of  our 
citizens.  Therefore,  I  stand  here  again 
today,  and  I  will  again  and  again  and 
again,  and  openly  advocate  the  tough 
measures  necessary  to  free  us  from  de- 
pendence on  oil  in  that  and  other  areas 
of  the  world,  to  take  those  tough  steps 
necessary  to  give  our  economy  movement 
that  cannot  be  done  until  energy  is 
reined  in. 

As  unp(H>ular  politically  as  these  steps 
may  be,  I  find  them  far  preferable  to 
being  nibbled  to  death,  as  has  been  the 
case  during  the  past  5  years  of  our  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  this  most  serious  of 
threats  in  my  lifetime  to  the  security  and 
economy  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  oA  unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VmATION  OP  CERTAIN  RECOGNI- 
TION ORDERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  S^tevens  and 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 1  hour,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:28  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  12:58  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bradley). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
69— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZING  A  WELCOMING 
CEREMONY  FOR  THE  1980  UNITED 
STATES  WINTER  OLYMPICS 
TORCH  RELAY  TEAM  ON  THE 
CAPITOL    GROUNDS 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Con.  Res.  69 

Whereas  the  1980  United  States  Winter 
Torch  Relay  Team  will  be  carrying  the 
Olympic  Flame  through  the  Nations  Capitol 
on  It's  way  from  the  flame's  permanent  home 
in  Olympla,  Greece  to  Lake  Placid,  New  York, 
site  of  the  1980  winter  Olympics:  and 

Whereas  the  relay  team  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  participate  In  a  ceremony  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capital  Building  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1980;  and 

Whereas  all  Americans  have  taken  great 
pride  In  the  patrlclpation  by  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  States  Olympic  Team, 
and  the  teams  of  other  nations  In  previous 
Olympic  games  and  eagerly  anticipate  the 
excltment  and  beauty  of  the  1980  Winter 
Olympics  In  Lake  Placid,  New  York:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  1980 
winter  Olympic  torch  relay  team  shall  be 
honored  by  a  welcoming  ceremony  on  the 
steps  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building 
on  February  1,  1980,  such  ceremony  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  and  arranged  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  needs  of  Congress,  under  con- 
ditions to  be  provided  by  the  Capitol  Police 
Board :  and  be  it 

Sec.  2.  That  the  support,  encouragement 
and  best  wishes  of  the  American  people  ac- 
company the  United  States  Olympic  team 
to  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  for  the  1980  winter 
Olympic  games. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk.  This 
is  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  welcoming  ceremony  for  the 


1980  U.S.  winter  Olympics  torch  relay 
team  on  the  Capitol  Groimds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  held  at  the  desk  to  see  if  I  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

This  matter  was  just  brought  to  my 
attention  this  morning.  Tliere  is  a  group 
who  want  to  bring  the  Olympic  torch  to 
Washington  on  FYiday,  and  because  of 
the  procedural  aspects  of  the  House  they 
have  asked  that  we  attempt  to  consider 
this  and  send  it  to  the  House  early  this 
week  so  that  it  might  authorize  the  hold- 
ing of  ceremonies  on  the  Capitol  steps 
pertaining  to  the  Olympic  torch. 

I  do  not  have  clearance,  I  will  say  to 
my  good  friend.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  it  with  him,  but  we 
have  been  asked  to  put  it  in  so  that  peo- 
ple will  know  it  is  being  considered. 

I  do  ask  the  consideration  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  it  be  left  at  the  desk 
until  we  can  have  the  conferences  we 
need  to  have  to  try  to  see  if  it  can  be 
cleared  for  action  this  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  rather  not  agree  to  an  open  ended 
request.  If  the  Senator  wanted  to  put  a 
time  limit  today  so  that  it  would  give  him 
an  opportimity  to  talk  with  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  very  reasonable. 
That  is  my  intention.  If  we  cannot  get 
concurrence  today,  it  should  go  to  the 
committee  at  the  close  of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Senator  put  a  time  limit,  say,  of  4  o'clock 
today  on  the  request?  This  will  allow  dis- 
cussions with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  members.  If,  after  those  dis- 
cussions, it  is  desirable  to  extend  the 
time,  we  could  do  that  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  They  will  be  voting 
on  the  other  Olympics  resolution,  I  un- 
derstand, at  1:30,  and  we  are  just  not 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  them.  I  have 
not  been  able  to. 

If  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber do  not  wish  to  htmdle  it  this  way, 
obviously  it  should  go  to  the  committee; 
I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  majority  leader,  I  ask  that  the  con- 
current resolution  I  introduced  not  be 
held  at  the  desk  and  that  it  be  referred 
in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  imtil  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:06  p.m.  recessed  until  2  pjn.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  ExoN) . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  period  for  morning  business 
expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:03  p.m.,  recessed  for  30  minutes; 
whereupon,  at  2:33  p.m.,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Exon)  . 


RECESS    UNTIL    3:15    P.M.    TODAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  indulge  me 
momentarily. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  has  con- 
tinued to  recess  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, hoping  that  action  can  be  begim 
on  the  resolution  which  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  discussing 
throughout  the  day,  dealing  with  the 
Olympics.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  committee  has  reported  the  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  something  like  14  to  0, 
and  that  a  little  more  time  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  committee  will  be  ready 
to  begin  discussions  on  the  floor.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stsmd  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
3:15  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:30  p.m.,  recessed  until  3  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Heflin). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidrait, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  249. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  249,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerii  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Ree.  249) 
urging  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
and  the  Olympic  committees  of  other  coun- 
tries to  take  certain  actions  with  respect  to 
the  1980  summer  Ol3rmplc  games. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  called  up  this  House  concurrent 
resolution  to  make  it  the  pending  busi- 
ness. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  acted  earUer  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Olympics.  Mr.  Church  and 
Mr.  Javits  will  be  on  the  floor  momen- 
tarily. In  the  meantime,  the  House  con- 
current resolution  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  can  substitute  lan- 
guage if  it  wishes  to  do  so  or  whatever 
action  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
c(»nmittee  and  the  ranking  manager 
would  wish  to  take  would  certainly  be 
satisfactory  with  me. 

I  have  merely  called  up  the  House  con- 
current resolution  so  that  it  will  be  the 
vehicle  before  the  Senate.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  F>oreign  Relations  wishes  to 
have  another  vehicle  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  work  its  will  that  can  be  ar- 
ranged. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  would  be  willing  to 
proceed  with  the  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution. So  that  resolution  is  before  the 
Senate,  as  I  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, which  has  just  concluded  a  morn- 
ing of  hearings  on  the  issues  raised  by 
the  President's  request  for  support  on 
relocating  or  cancelling  the  1980  Olym- 
pic games,  I  am  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  original  concurrent  resolution, 
which  the  committee  adopted  unani- 
mously. The  resolution  is  very  much  in 
line  with  that  adopted  last  week  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  but  its 
language  reflects  both  the  events  of  the 
past  weekend  and  the  expert  advice  the 
committee  received  at  its  hearing  this 
morning  from  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  administration,  and  from 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
as  well  as  past  and  future  Olympic  com- 
petitors. 

The  resolution  is  primarily  directed  to 
the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
since  the  United  States  committee  has 
already  agreed  to  carry  the  President's 
proposal  to  that  body  at  its  meeting 
next  month  in  Lake  Placid.  The  resolu- 
tion also  urges  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
intensify  America's  efforts  to  win  wid- 
ened international  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident's position.  Having  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  committee  has  also  adopted 
his  recommendation  pressing  the  Inter- 


national Olympic  Committee  to  find  per- 
manent sites  for  the  Olympic  games,  in- 
cluding a  home  for  the  simimer  games 
in  Greece. 

Finally,  the  resolution  urges  that  if 
the  Moscow  games  do  take  place  under 
the  aegis  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  no  American  team  be  en- 
tered and  no  Americans  attend  in  any 
capacity. 

The  primary  considerations  In  the 
committee's  decision  on  this  resolution 
stem  from  its  concern  that  the  Moscow 
Olympics  are  to  be  used  domestically 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  interna- 
tionally to  put  both  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan and  the  stamp  of  indifference  on 
the  world's  reaction  to  that  brutal  and 
dangerous  act  of  aggression. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  res- 
olution does  urge  a  boycott  if  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  were  to  fail 
to  move,  postpone  or  cancel  the  1980 
summer  games.  It  does  not  urge,  and  the 
administration  spokesmen  indicated  a 
great  reluctance  to  use,  any  compulsion 
against  the  fundamental  right  of  Amer- 
icans to  travel  freely. 

The  committee  heard  poignant  testi- 
mony from  athletes  both  in  favor,  and 
in  opposition,  to  boycotting  the  Olym- 
pics. We  saw  the  emotional  and  the 
physical  stake  these  gifted  young  people 
have  in  preserving  the  Olympic  move- 
ment and  in  having  the  opportunity  to 
show  themselves  the  finest  of  sportsmen. 
But  we  were  convinced  that  high  as  that 
goal  is  for  them  and  for  all  of  us  who 
admire  them,  there  is  a  higher  goal  at 
stake  here:  That  of  demonstrating  to  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple that  the  wanton  disregard  of  others' 
rights  shown  in  Afghanistan  and  by  the 
recent  intensified  repression  of  domestic 
dissenters  cannot  go  unheeded  and  un- 
punished. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  tradition  in 
ancient  Greece  that  when  an  Olympic 
victor  returned  from  the  games,  his  na- 
tive city  would  demolish  a  portion  of  Its 
walls  to  make  a  special  entrance  tor  him 
to  refiect  the  conviction  that  a  city  with 
such  men  had  no  need  of  walls.  The  res- 
olution before  us  reflects  a  similar  high 
symbolic  purpose.  It  shows  the  resolve  of 
this  body,  of  the  American  Government, 
and  of  our  people  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  promote  the  ideals  on  which  real  peace 
and  genuine  intemati(Hial  imderstand- 
ing  must  be  built. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ■ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resoluticHi  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  bmb.  70 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  lnltlat«d  »  mas- 
sive invasion  of  Afghanistan  on  December 
27, 1979:  and 

Whereas  this  invasion  constitutes  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  International  law  sad  the 
sovereignty  of  Afghanistan:  and 

Whereas  this  Invasion  Is  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  security,  and  at«billty  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  violating  all 
standards  of  International  conduct:  and 
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Whenaa  tbe  world  commiinlty  has  de- 
nounced this  Soviet  act  of  aggression  over- 
whelmingly In  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolution  calling  for  the  immedi- 
ate and  total  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  In 
Afghanistan;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, responding  to  the  urglngs  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  directed 
Its  officers  to  propose  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  that  the  1980  Summer 
Olympic  Oames  be  removed  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  and  either  relocated, 
postponed    or   canceled:    Now,    there    be    It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
urges 

(1)  that  tbe  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  the  athletes  competing  for  posi- 
tions on  the  United  States  team  should  re- 
ceive the  continuing  support,  commendation 
and  contributions  of  the  American  people; 

(2)  that  the  International  Oljrmplc  Com- 
mittee promptly  accede  to  the  proposal  of 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee; 

(3)  that,  should  the  Internatloral  Olympic 
Committee  fall  to  adopt  the  prc^xwal  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  or  a  com- 
parable proposal,  no  American  team  should 
participate  In  those  Oames  and  no  Americans 
should  attend  them  in  any  capacity; 

(4)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  urgently 
Infonn  other  nations  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  1980  Olympics 
and  Intensify  efforts  to  obtain  their  support 
for  that  policy;  and 

(5)  That  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee give  urgent  consideration  to  the  crea- 
tion of  permanent  homes  for  the  summer 
and  winter  Olympic  games,  Including  one  In 
Oreece,  the  country  of  their  origin. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  commending  this 
resolution  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Indeed,  as  Senator  Church  has 
pointed  out,  we  did  hear  eloquent  and 
poignant  testimony  from  those  who  have 
offered  significant  leadership  to  our 
Olympic  Committee,  from  outstanding 
athletes  of  this  country,  from  people  in- 
volved in  our  Government,  all  of  whom 
see  this  as  a  very  serious  problem  with 
regard  to  foreign  relations  and.  there- 
fore, the  jurisdiction  of  the  problem  and 
hearing  smd  markup  we  enjoyed  this 
morning. 

I  say  that  the  resolution  Is  one  that 
I  shall  support  personally,  that  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  support.  I  do 
so,  as  I  am  certain  many  of  my  col- 
leagues do,  with  recognition  of  the 
clauses  that  are  significant  in  the  res- 
olution, because  they  do  point  to  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  flagrant 
violation  of  international  law  and  the 
sovereignty  of  that  independent  country, 
a  threat  to  the  peace,  security,  and 
stability  of  the  world,  the  violation  of 
all  standards  of  international  conduct, 
and  the  overwhelming  vote  by  the 
United  Nations  condemning  this  Soviet 
aggresslOTi  and  caUing  for  the  immediate 
and  total  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
in  Afghanistan.  These  are  the  impelling 
reasons  why  this  issue  comes  before  us. 

I  think  that  many  Americans  as  they 
listened  to  the  President  during  his  state 
of  the  Union  address,  his  bold  declara- 
tion of  new  policies  for  this  country, 
appreciate,  as  I  do.  that,  in  fact,  a  mili- 
tary invasion  must  be  met  with  military 
means,  that  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
In  this  country  currently  is  that  we  may 


be  ill  equipptxl  to  deal  with  that  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  catch  up. 

The  President  has,  in  fact,  declared 
that  our  vital  interests  are  at  stake  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  talked  on  that  oc- 
casion of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  on 
others  about  the  mobile  forces,  bases, 
PMjtential  assistance  to  other  countries  in 
that  region,  the  buildup  of  our  strategic 
weapons,  and  a  good  number  of  things. 

Honest  men  and  women  will  differ  as 
to  our  state  of  preparedness.  But  one  of 
the  problems  that  some  of  us  on  the 
committee  faced  this  morning  is  that  the 
Olympic  resolution  has  been  seized  upon 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  levers  that 
are  available  to  us  immediately.  The 
grain  embargo  and  the  high  technology 
situation  are  two  others. 

There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  who  is  hurt  most  in  these  situations. 
Certainly,  in  other  forums,  in  other  com- 
mittees, we  have  been  discussing  the 
grain  embargo  and  the  high  technology 
situation. 

It  is  clear,  I  believe,  that  the  American 
people,  not  only  the  athletes  and  the 
Olympic  committee,  but  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  certainly  grieve  over 
this  gesture.  The  Olympic  games  are  im- 
portant to  us.  The  whole  Olympic  spirit 
is  important  to  us.  This  is  not  something 
being  taken  lightly. 

I  suspect  we  are  very  hopeful  It  means 
something  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  clear 
it  means  a  great  deal  to  us. 

To  say  less,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to 
fail  to  offer  the  support  we  need  to  young 
men  and  women,  to  those  in  amateur 
sports,  who  have  over  the  years  supported 
this  movement.  We  are  hopeful  that  by 
a  bold  gesture,  with  broad  support  of  the 
President,  unanimous  support,  if  possible, 
that  the  message  gets  across. 

Although  I.  for  one.  believe  that  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  these  sorts  of  messages 
are  meaningful  in  a  way  that  will  cause 
not  only  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan, but  serious  deviation  of  course 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  left  Anally 
with  the  fact  we  are  not  prepared  for 
other  courses  and  we  do  have  this  op- 
portunity. 

I  would  argue  that  even  if  it  is  not  a 
total  response,  even  if  it  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant response  in  terms  of  being  the 
course  of  action,  still  we  are  called  upon 
by  the  President  to  have  unity  in  this 
coimtry  as  we  attempt  to  move,  and  It 
is  a  time  that  seems  to  subordinate 
thoughts  as  to  what  will  be  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  best  option. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  gesture.  It  may  be  of  embar- 
rassment and  difficulty  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  hope  that  it  will  be.  I  hope 
clearly  it  is  perceived  by  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple in  that  manner. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  gesture  that  will 
cause  heartache  in  this  coimtry,  as  have 
other  items  that  are  being  requested.  I 
know,  likewise,  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  will  support  that,  that 
they  will  subordinate  both  individual 
and  collective  grief  at  this  point  In  the 
hope  that  we  are  doing  something  that  is 
imderstood  for  freedom  of  people  abroad 
as  well  as  for  freedom  here. 

In    this    respect,    Mr.    President,    I 


thought  the  committee's  additional  edit- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  important,  that 
there  was  a  recognition  through  a  clause 
suggested  initially,  as  I  recall,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  and  added  as  the  first  resolve- 
namely,  that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee and  the  athletes  competing  for  posi- 
tions on  the  U.S.  team  should  receive  the 
continuing  support,  commendation,  and 
contributions  of  the  American  people. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  recognition  that  we  do  believe  in 
our  Olympic  athletes  and  the  continua- 
tion of  that  spirit  and  the  games,  of  sup- 
port for  those  athletes  in  Olympic 
games— should  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw its  forces  and  take  the  action  the 
President  has  proposed  by  the  deadline 
he  has  given— at  an  alternative  site,  if 
that  should  be  the  wish  of  the  Olympic 
committee  of  the  world,  as  they  take  a 
look  at  these  situations  and  receive  the 
advice  of  our  own  people,  or  in  whatever 
means  we  might  support  our  athletes. 

The  committee  simply  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  was  a  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  think  advisedly  so. 

Also,  we  ask  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  promptly  accede  to 
the  proposal  supporting  the  action  taken 
in  Colorado  over  the  weekend,  which  was 
important. 

Finally,  we  simply  wanted  to  affirm,  it 
seemed  to  me,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  committee  today,  that  whatever  res- 
ervations there  may  be — and  there  was 
honest  debate,  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  testimony.  It  was  not  subordi- 
nated; it  was  clear  and  up  front.  But 
having  heard  all  that,  as  Americans,  we 
acted  unanimously  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. He  Is  our  President,  our  only  Presi- 
dent, as  we  take  a  look  at  these  differ- 
ent issues. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
serves our  support,  in  a  thoughtful  and 
reasoned  manner.  In  my  judgment,  he 
received  that  support  in  our  committee 
deliberations.  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
his  fine  statement  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
tributions he  made  to  the  committee's 
deliberations  this  morning.  I  concur  with 
him  in  the  conclusion  he  reached,  that 
the  resolution,  as  finally  reported  by  the 
committee,  does  reflect  the  current  situ- 
ation, does  take  into  account  the  events 
that  occurred  over  the  weekend,  and 
does  add  provisions  that  should  be  incor- 
porated in  any  action  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  is  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  form,  so  that,  as  it  works  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process,  we  hope 
that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  can 
work  on  the  final  language. 

One  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
was  first  to  perceive  that  an  American 
decision  not  to  participate  in  the  Olym- 
pic games  would  constitute  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Soviet  Government  and  its  plans 
to  make  these  games  a  global  propa- 
ganda feast  was  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkanstis  (Mr.  Pryor)  .  He  introduced 
one  of  several  resolutions  that  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 333,  and  he  appeared  at  the  hearing 
this    morning,    together    with    Senator 
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Bradley,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
tion subsequently  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  Senator  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 
invite  him  to  speak  at  this  time.  In  doing 
so.  I  commend  him  for  the  excellence  of 
his  testimony  before  the  committee.  He 
was  of  great  help  to  us  in  fashioning  the 
final  resolution. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
yielding  to  me  and  for  his  very  kind  and 
overly  generous  words  about  my  involve- 
ment in  this  issue. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 333.  As  of  today,  this  resolution 
had  some  22  cosponsors.  My  original 
resolution  called  for  us  to  attempt, 
by  petitioning  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  to  move  the  games  of  1980 
out  of  Moscow  to  another  site.  If  this 
attempt  were  not  successful,  then  the 
second  part  of  my  resolution  requested 
our  athletes  not  to  participate  in  the 
Olympic  games  if  they  were  to  be  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  portions  of  my  resolu- 
tion have  been  made  moot  by  the  recent 
action  in  Colorado  of  the  U.S.  Oljmipic 
Committee.  I  commend  the  committee 
for  its  unsinlmous  vote  and  for  the  very 
expeditious  way  by  which  that  matter 
was  disposed  of  over  the  weekend. 

I  also  commend  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations — the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Senator  Church,  and 
and  all  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — for  the  very  fair  manner  in 
which  a  most  splendid  hearing  was  held 
this  morning.  We  heard  not  only  from 
Senator  Muskie,  who  is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  resolutions  relative  to  the 
Olympics;  we  heard  also  from  Senator 
Stevens,  who  voiced  a  different  concern 
relating  to  the  Olsrmplcs. 

We  also  heard  interesting  testimony 
from  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
who  is  a  former  Olympic  gold  medal  win- 
ner, who  is  a  former  basketball  player 
with  the  New  York  Knickerbockers,  and 
who,  in  1976,  predicted  almost  to  the 
letter  the  dilemma  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today,  in  an  article  he  contributed 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  article 
which  Senator  Bradley  wrote  in  1976 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  that  we  as  a  Nation  are  taking  this 
action,  because  the  issue  of  where  this 
International  sporting  events  Is  to  be 
held  is  most  important.  It  Is  critical  be- 
cause in  the  Soviet  Union- 1  had  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  in  a  congressional 
delegation  that  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  last  week  of  August — hosting  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  summer  of  1980  Is, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  most  Important 
event  since  the  1917  Russian  revolution. 
Important  because  it  implies  interna- 
tional acceptance  of  the  Soviet  regime. 


and  such  acceptance  is  critical  to  a  gov- 
ernment whose  legitimacy  has  often 
been  questioned.  The  games  will  become 
a  propaganda  festival  if  the  Olympics, 
as  we  know  the  Olympics,  are  to  be  held 
there. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  resolution  as 
drafted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, should  be  adopted,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  clear  enunciation  of  our  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  I  was 
privileged  to  speak  in  behalf  of  my  reso- 
lution and  to  answer  questions  raised  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mem- 
bers about  our  participation  in  Moscow. 
At  that  time  I  stressed  the  need  for  a 
strong,  morally  correct  <and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  solitary)  national  position  on 
the  arrogant  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

I  hope  that  100  years  from  now,  if 
anyone  remains,  perhaps  someone  will  be 
on  the  outskirts  of  Mowcow  and  will  ob- 
serve where  the  1980  Olympic  games  al- 
most were  held.  Surely,  that  person  will 
know  that  there  was  at  least  one  nation 
of  people  who  placed  a  higher  value  on 
human  decency  than  upon  winning  a 
gold  medal. 

It  must  be  our  hope  that,  come  July  of 
1980,  the  multibillion  dollar  Olympic  city 
on  the  outskirts  of  Moscow  will  stand 
quiet  and  empty.  The  lonesome  and  deso- 
late structures  would  then  become  a 
monument  to  Soviet  greed,  barbarism, 
and  paranoia. 

The  Olympic  games  are  a  symbol  of 
peace  and  international  understanding. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  honor  bar- 
baric acts  or  to  confer  legitimacy  or  re- 
spectability upon  those  who  have  the 
fresh  blood  of  irmocent,  defenseless 
people  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Soviets  to  host 
the  Olympic  games  this  summer  would 
be  a  mockery  of  everything  the  Olympics 
and  free  people  stand  for.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom  must  honor  the  freedom 
of  others,  and  for  us  to  participate  in 
Moscow  is  unthinkable. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  forfeited  the 
right  to  host  the  Olympic  games.  It  has 
violated  every  act  of  decency  and  fair 
play. 

The  argument  that  our  country  should 
not  boycott  the  Olympics  all  alone  is,  I 
think,  a  shallow  argument.  Whatever 
our  response,  it  must  not  be  weak;  it 
must  not  be  passive.  If  we  are  forced  to 
stand  alone  on  this  issue,  then  let  us  do 
it  with  pride.  Let  us  do  it  with  a  sense  of 
honor  that  we  have  taken  this  stand  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  that  we 
are  exercising  our  obligation  of  leader- 
ship. In  effect,  we  are  the  trustees  of  this 
position,  and  we  must  not  violate  that 
trust. 

We  must  express  our  outrage.  We  will 
not  only  be  making  a  statement  of  policy, 
but  we  will  also  be  making  finally  and 
at  long  Isist  a  strong  statement  of  deep 
conviction.  It  will  become  a  restatement 
of  our  beliefs  and  values  and  will  go  to 
the  very  heart  of  what  this  country  used 
to  be — and  still  is — all  about. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  com- 
mend this  resolution  to  the  Senate  for 
its  early  adoption. 


ExHorr  1 

(FtcHn  the  New  York  Times.  July  21,  1976] 

PiVB  Wats  To  Retorm  tkt  Oltkpics 

(By  Biu,  Bkadltt) 
(The  Olympic  Games  are  scheduled  for 
Moscow.  It  Is  1980.  The  p<^ltlcal  dispute*  of 
previous  years — the  North  Korean  pull-out 
In  1964.  the  racial  protests  of  1968.  the  ter- 
rorist attack  of  1972,  and  the  China-Taiwan 
dispute  of  1976 — are  part  of  the  Olympic  leg- 
acy as  much  as  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
of  Pierre  de  Coubertln,  founder  of  the  modem 
Olympic  Games.  The  Russians  have  spent  $2 
btUlon  on  the  stadiums,  dormltones  and  vari- 
ous other  monuments.  ABC  has  contributed 
$100  million  for  United  States  television 
rights.  The  Soviet  commissars  of  sport  expect 
their  athletes  to  win  all  tbe  medals  except 
five,  which  wlU  go  to  East  Germany.  Although 
the  United  States  team,  amateurs  (high 
school  students  largely) ,  has  trained  bard.  It 
is  no  match  for  the  Soviet  Army  professionals. 
The  Kremlin's  propaganda  machine  prepares 
story  after  stwy  about  the  prospect  of  na- 
tionalistic triumphs  and  how  they  will  repre- 
sent the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  system.) 
Suddenly,  two  weeks  Ijefore  the  opening 
ceremony,  the  President  summons  the  head 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  to 
the  White  House.  Two  days  later,  the  highest 
United  States  Olympic  official,  by  profession 
a  car  dealer,  announces  our  withdrawal  from 
the  Olympics,  fiilfllllng  a  threat  made  foiir 
years  earlier  in  the  heat  of  tbe  China-Taiwan 
dispute.  The  head  of  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Committee  and  the  President  justify  the 
action  on  grounds  of  national  security,  and 
the  Soviet  committee  exiles  40  commissars  of 
sport.  A  few  aristocrats  on  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  issue  statements  about 
tbe  value  of  fair  play.  But  tbe  Olympic 
Games  as  we  knew  them  In  tbe  post-World 
War  n  era  are  dead. 

Maybe  the  Olympics  wont  end  exactly  that 
way,  but  many  people  have  called  for  tbelr 
abolition  on  the  pounds  that  they  have  been 
too  expensive  and  too  political.  I  beUeve  tbe 
United  States  should  discontinue  Its  partici- 
pation in  tbe  Games  unless  tbe  promotion 
of  mutual  understanding  among  nations  be- 
comes a  more  central  focus  of  tbe  quadren- 
nial festival. 

nrst,  the  Olympics  should  be  open  to 
everyone.  An  athlete's  skill  should  be  tbe 
only  requirement  for  eligibility.  Amateurism 
is  impossible  to  interpret  or  to  enforce  with 
uniformity  in  a  world  with  disparate  politi- 
cal and  economic  values.  In  1964  I  played  on 
tbe  United  States  Olympic  basketball  team 
in  Tokyo.  We  beat  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
gold  medal.  Two  years  later  I  was  playing 
for  the  team  of  an  Italian  meat-packing  firm 
in  tbe  European  Cup  championship.  We  met 
(and  defeated)  the  Soviet  team  in  the  semi- 
final. Man  for  man  they  were  the  same  as 
tbe  Soviet  national  team  in  Tokyo,  except 
now  they  were  called  the  Soviet  Army  Club 
Team.  They  were  professionals  paid  for  play- 
ing basketball,  yet  by  International  stand- 
ards they  were  amateurs. 

Second,  team  sports  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  Olympics.  They  too  easily  simulate 
war  games.  One  has  only  to  consider  tbe 
Soviet-Hungarian  water  polo  game  In  1066, 
the  Soviet-Czechoslovak  Ice  hockey  match  In 
1968,  or  any  time  the  Indians  and  Pakistanis 
meet  In  the  field  hockey  final,  In  order  to  see 
that  tbe  "friendly  combat"  of  tbe  playing 
field  whips  up  national  passions.  Even  par- 
ticipants in  team  sports  frequently  feel  tbey 
represent  their  countries  more  than  them- 
selves and  compete  for  national  prestige 
rather  than  for  the  Joy  of  collective  fulfill- 
ment that  a  team's  quest  for  excellence  can 
uniquely  provide.  If  tbe  public  demands 
world  champions,  each  sport  can  sponsor  a 
separate  world  tournament,  but  not  In  tbe 
Olympics. 

Third,  everyone  in  tbe  Olympics  abould 
get  a  participant's  medal.  Silver  and  bronse 
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medals  should  be  eliminated  and  the  gold 
medal  should  go  only  to  someone  who  breaks 
an  Olympic  record.  Then  an  athlete  would 
compete  against  a  standard,  not  against 
another  athlete  or  another  country. 

F\>urth,  the  Olympics  should  be  situated 
permanently  In  Greece,  the  country  of  their 
origin.  All  nations  who  compete  In  the 
Games  should  help  underwrite  the  expense 
of  a  permanent  facility  that  ultimately 
might  become  self-sustaining.  Every  four 
years,  the  world's  youth  would  return  to 
Mount  Olympus  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  to 
compete  in  the  finest  athletic  Installation  in 
the  world. 

The  present  system  of  financing  the 
Olympics  promotes  the  incursion  of  the  fes- 
tival into  the  politics  of  the  host  nation. 
Purthermore.  the  quadrennlel  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money  ($600  million  in  Mexico 
City,  >800  million  in  Munich,  $1.5  billion  in 
Montreal)  for  capital  projects  that  are  little 
used  after  the  Games  is  incredibly  wasteful. 

If  the  appeal  of  a  purified  Olympics  could 
be  parlayed  into  a  sharing  of  the  financial 
risks  and  rewards  by  all  nations,  each  Olym- 
piad could  be  made  a  time  to  focus  on  the 
oneness  of  the  world  Instead  of  a  time  to 
champion  the  nationalistic  grandeur  of  in- 
creasingly expensive  physical  facilities. 

Fifth,  the  Olympics  should  be  more  par- 
ticipant-oriented. The  athlete  has  gotten  lost 
amid  the  site  competitions,  the  multi-mll- 
llon-dollar  construction  projects,  the  TV 
cameras  and  the  hordes  of  tourists.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Games  become  more  of  a 
festival. 

ETverytblng  should  be  aimed  toward  pro- 
viding the  participant  with  a  unique  experi- 
ence. By  lengthening  the  Games  to  two 
months,  events  could  take  place  at  a  less 
feverish  pace.  Athletes  could  spend  more 
time  In  the  Olympic  Village  getting  to  know 
each  other.  The  normal  diversions  of  the 
village  might  be  expanded  to  Include  cul- 
tural and  artistic  expressions  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Though  the  emphasis 
would  still  be  athletic,  the  presence  of  other 
disciplines  would  recognize  the  value  of  the 
whole  person.  In  such  an  environment  the 
stress  would  lie  not  on  the  rewards  to  be 
taken  home  but  the  experience  of  living  for 
two  months  In  a  microcosm  of  the  world. 
Such  an  Olympics  might  even  contribute  to 
mutual  understanding  among  nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi).   The   Senator   from   Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
of  North  Carolina,  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiOTi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  That  will  make  it  unani- 
mous. The  14  members  of  the  committee 
are  cosponsors. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  see  my 
good  friend  is  on  his  feet.  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  now  but  while  other  Members 
are  here,  though,  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion If  anyone  is  prepared  to  respond  to 

Iv. 

I  notice  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  House-passed  resolution  and 
the  Senate  resolution  that  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  that  is  that  the  language 
pertaining  to  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan  has  been  deleted  from  the 
Senate  version.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Senate  committee  recommends  cMi- 
trary  to  what  the  President  recom- 
mended that  if  the  Soviets  do  in  fact 
withdraw  in  Afghanistan,  we  would  pur- 
sue this  course  of  boycotting  the  Moscow 
Olympics? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  deletion  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  to 


bring  the  wording  of  the  resolution  into 
line  with  the  President's  position. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  says  this  is  the 
President's  position?  I  understood  he  had 
given  a  time  limit,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  indicated  he  was  willing  to  extend 
the  time  limit  for  the  Soviet  withdrawal, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  be- 
ing considered  now  by  the  International 
Olympics  Committee,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  are  in  fact 
going  to  listen  to  the  request  that  they 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan. 

But  as  I  understand  it,  the  House  lan- 
guage specifically  contained  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  Senate  Concurrent 
resolution  does  not. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all,  let  me  re- 
iterate that  the  witness  for  the  admin- 
istration this  morning  did  suggest  the 
deletion  of  the  language. 

Now,  there  were  several  reasons  for  it. 

First  of  all,  he  himself  admitted  that 
he  did  not  anticipate  nor  foresee  that 
the  Russians  would  withdraw  from  Af- 
ghanistan by  the  deadline  set  by  the 
President. 

Purthermore,  the  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony was  that,  in  all  probability,  this 
action  would  not  cause  the  Soviet  Union 
to  reverse  its  decision  respecting  Afghan- 
istan or  to  remove  its  troops  in  time  to 
make  it  practicable  for  the  United  States 
and  for  other  countries  taking  our  view 
to  participate  in  the  games. 

There  was  other  testimony  relating  to 
the  recent  intensified  repression  occur- 
ring within  the  Spviet  Union,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Government  to  iso- 
late Andrei  Sakharov,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Russian  human  rights  advocates, 
being  the  latest  example  of  that  policy 
of  internal  repression.  Finally,  there  was 
testimony  to  suggest  that  in  preparing 
for  the  games,  the  Soviet  Government 
was  actually  attempting  to  rid  Moscow 
of  all  dissenters  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  discordant  note  sounded  in 
Moscow  at  the  time  that  it  was  being 
used  as  the  stage  for  the  Olympics  and 
at  a  time  that  world  attention  was  fo- 
cused upon  it. 

Given  all  of  those  considerations,  it 
was  the  view  of  the  committee  that  this 
particular  language  should  be  stricken 
from  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Stewart,  sought  the  fioor,  and  I  will  not 
speak  now,  but  I  intend  to  speak  con- 
cerning this.  I  am  alarmed  at  this 
change  in  the  Senate  version,  and  did 
not  know  it  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  President. 

But  let  me  just  make  one  thing  plain 
about  my  statements.  I  am  the  acting 
Republican  leader,  but  my  statements 
are  for  myself,  as  I  said  in  the  commit- 
tee this  morning.  I  am  sUghtly  disturbed 
by  the  reports  that  come  out  over  the 
wire  service  that  could  be  misunderstood 
at  least  to  indicate  that  I  was  speaking 
for  the  whole  RepubUcan  side  on  this 
matter.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  as  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Olympic  Sports.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  discuss  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  response. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  or  two  about  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  have  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  68  for  myself  and  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  which  provides  that  in 
the  event  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  refuses  to  move  the  games 
from  Moscow,  a  world  peace-  Olympiad 
be  established  for  the  year  1980. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
resolution  speaks  of  alternate  games, 
and  the  resolution  that  was  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  uses  the 
term  alternate  games,  but  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee today,  there  was  some  suggestion 
that  at  this  time  we  should  not  go  so 
far  as  to  advocate  alternate  games. 

Will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  enlighten 
me  and  enlighten  the  Senate  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  deletion  pertaining  to  al- 
ternate games. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator's  question. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  have  read 
the  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
that  the  Senator  has  submitted  which  is 
one  of  those  pending  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
choice  of  words  when  he  suggests  in 
the  text  of  his  resolution  that  if  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  re- 
fuses to  move  the  games  from  Moscow, 
a  world  peace  Olympiad  for  1980  be  es- 
tablished and  that  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions be  invited  to  participate. 

The  committee  did  not  include  this 
suggestion  in  its  text  because  of  two 
considerations,  the  first  being  that  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  has 
not  yet  acted,  and  until  it  does,  the 
members  felt  it  was  premature  to  in- 
clude in  this  resolution  any  reference  to 
an  alternative  or  competing  Olympics. 

Our  hope  is  that  we  can  prevail  on 
the  International  Committee  either  to 
transfer  the  games  to  another  city  or 
to  several  other  sites  for  1980  or,  in  the 
alternative,  persuade  the  committee  to 
postpone  the  games. 

Should  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  respond  afiQrmatively  to  any 
of  these  requests.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  to  organize  competing 
Olsmipic  games.  That  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. 

The  second  had  to  do  with  a  plea  made 
by  the  athletes  themselves  who  appeared 
before  the  committee.  They  pointed  out 
to  us  that  whatever  the  decision  ulti- 
mately may  be  respecting  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  games,  we  ought  not 
to  take  an  action  that  would  permanent- 
ly impair  the  process.  There  have  been 
times  in  the  past  when  the  Olympic 
games  have  been  canceled.  They  were 
not  held  in  1916  or  in  1940  or  again  in 
1944  owing  to  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars.  Also,  the  games  have  been 
boycotted  by  countries  in  the  past.  Sev- 
eral countries  chose  to  boycott  the 
games  In  1956  because  of  the  invasion 
of  Hungary.  In  subsequent  games  cer- 
tain countries  have  refused  to  partici- 
pate for  reasons  which,  at  the  time, 
seemed  sufScient  to  them. 

Moreover.  South  Africa  was  banned 
form  the  1964  Olympics.  When  the  100 
decided  in  1968  to  readmit  South  Afrl- 
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ca.  50  countries  threatened  to  boycott 
the  Olympics  held  in  Mexico. 

Finally,  in  1970  continued  pressure  re- 
sulted in  the  expulsion  of  South  Africa 
from  the  Olympic  movement.  Many 
African  nations  now  refuse  to  cwnpete 
with  teams  from  any  country  which  still 
maintains  athletic  ties  with  South 
Africa. 

I  mention  these  Illustrations  simply 
to  underscore  the  point  that  the  games 
have  always  been  poUtical.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  games  that  some  countries  have 
not  elected  to  boycott  the  games  for 
political  reasons  or  when  the  national 
committee  itself  has  not  elected  to  ban 
some  nation  from  participating  in  the 
games  for  overriding  political  reasons. 

However,  in  no  case  has  the  process 
itself  been  challenged,  the  holding  of 
summer  Oljmipic  games,  in  a  given  city 
where  the  athletes  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  converge.  The  move- 
ment which  makes  these  games  global 
in  their  reach  and  keeps  them  occurring 
at  regular  periods  has  been  able  to  con- 
tinue and  to  develop. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  this  morning 
expressed  the  concern  that  we  not  end 
the  Olympic  process.  Whatever  decision 
the  United  States  might  take  on  par- 
ticipation in  these  games  in  Moscow, 
they  asked  that  we  not  set  up  competi- 
tive games  and  split  the  movement.  They 
were  afraid  that  to  do  so  would  write  an 
end  to  the  World  Olympics  as  we  have 
known  them. 

So  the  committee,  in  light  of  the  testi- 
mony, felt  it  was  unnecessary  at  this 
time  to  insert  in  this  resolution  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama.  It  may  be  that  after  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  has 
made  its  decision,  we  will  want  to  re- 
consider the  question  the  Senator  has 
raised  in  his  resolution,  and  reconsider 
the  propriety  of  advocating  or  sponsor- 
ing competing  games.  But  we  thought  at 
this  time  it  was  unnecessary  and  unwise 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
waiting  to  see  what  the  IOC  does.  To  see 
what  happens  is  wise.  However,  my  reso- 
lution limited  the  alternative  games  to 
the  year  1980,  and  certainly  there  was  no 
intent  to  disrupt  in  peaceful  years  the 
world  Olympics  as  we  have  known  them. 

I  can  foresee  that  under  these  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  we  may  have  sev- 
eral scenarios  of  what  we  could  do  if  the 
International  Committee  decides  to  go 
ahead  and  hold  the  games  in  Moscow.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  large  number  of  na- 
tions decide  not  to  participate  and  we 
have  not  considered  a  plan  for  organiz- 
ing alternate  games,  then  the  United 
States  and  a  large  number  of  peace-lov- 
ing nations  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
in  Olympic  style  games  at  all.  In  this 
event,  we  may  well  be  the  loser  In  this 
battle  of  OlsTnpics.  not  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  scenarios  that  could  occur  are 
varied,  and  of  course  undetermined,  and 
I  think  it  is  wise  to  delay  a  decision  imtil 
all  the  facts  are  in. 

But  the  suggestion  that  we  should  lay 
down  and  forget  about  getting  our  ath- 
letes smd  the  athletes  from  the  other 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  to  com- 
pete in  some  alternate  games  is  one,  I 
think  that  we  want  to  reject  since  these 


athletes  have  put  so  much  effort  into 
preparing  for  the  competition. 

I  have  another  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  the  resolution,  llie  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  resoluticxi  that  is 
being  offered  says  that  "The  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  give  urgent 
consideration  to  the  creation  of  perma- 
nent homes  for  the  summer  and  winter 
Olympic  games,  including  one  in  Greece, 
the  country  of  their  origin." 

I  would  hke  to  inquire  why  that  is  In 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  WeU.  the  committee 
heard  testimony  this  morning  from  Sen- 
ator Bradley,  which  it  found  to  be  very 
persuasive.  As  the  Senator  knows.  Sen- 
ator Bradley  is  the  only  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  only  participated  on  an 
American  team  in  the  Olympic  games  but 
who  is  himself  a  gold  medal  winner.  So 
he  spoke  from  personal  experience. 

Senator  Bradley  felt,  as  I  do,  that  the 
Olympic  games  have  strayed  further  and 
further  from  their  original  purpose ;  that 
they  have  become  occasions  for  highly 
nationalistic  ritual,  and  that  the  host 
country  has  often  used  the  Olympics  for 
the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  nation  in 
which  the  Olympics  are  held. 

We  remember  what  happened  in  1936 
when  Berlin  was  the  site  of  the  world 
Olympics.  Those  games  were  exploited  by 
Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  in  a  way  that 
glorified  the  Third  Reich  and  legitimized 
the  regime  as  no  other  single  event  could 
have  done. 

All  of  this  happened  a  few  short 
months  after  Hitler's  remilitarization  of 
the  Rhineland,  and  the  impetus  and 
prestige  that  the  Olympics  brought  to 
the  Nazi  regime  gave  it  a  measure  of 
world  approval  that  it  could  never  have 
otherwise  obtained. 

Now,  there  is  little  question  that  the 
Soviet  Government  expects  the  same  rich 
dividends   to   flow   from   the  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow. 

The  government  there  has  invested  an 
immense  sum — estimated  at  between  $3 
to  $5  billion — to  create  magnificent  sport 
palaces,  a  whole  series  of  high-rise  apart- 
ments for  the  athletes,  a  great  display 
case  on  which  the  attention  of  the  world 
will  be  riveted  throughout  the  games  for 
the  purpose  of  exalting  Soviet  commu- 
nism. And  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  ex- 
pect to  earn  the  same  rich  propaganda 
dividends  from  these  games  as  fiowed  to 
Adolf  Hitler  in  1936.  The  question  we 
must  ask  ourselves  is  whether  we  should 
continue  to  permit  the  games  to  be  ex- 
ploited in  this  manner. 

Senator  Bradley  argued  that  we 
should  establish  a  permanent  site  for  the 
Olympic  games  suid  suggested  that  there 
would  be  no  more  appropriate  site  than 
Greece,  since  the  whole  idea  of  Olympic 
competition  was  derived  from  early 
Greek  civilization. 

The  committee  believed  that  this  sug- 
gestion merited  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  own  Olympic  Committee  and 
the  International  Olympic  Committee. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  stop  per- 
mitting individual  nations  to  exploit  the 
games  for  national  advantage,  to  pro- 
mote particular  ideologies,  and  to  return 
to  the  earlier  concept  that  the  games 
should  glorify  peace,  good  sportsman- 
ship and  individual  competition  between 
athletes  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Tliat  is  the  reason  that  the  provision 
was  included  in  the  resolution.  It  is  time 
that  we  give  it  thought.  It  seemed  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  on  this  occasion 
for  the  United  States  to  urge  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  proposal  in  the 
proper  form. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  this.  I  have  read  the  language  of 
the  resolution.  It  does  not  really  call  on 
the  commmittee  to  pick  a  permanent 
site;  It  uses  the  phrase  "give  urgent  con- 
sideration." 

In  thinking  back,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  instances  where 
the  games  have  been  used  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  in  most  instances  the  games 
have  been  held  in  countries  where  there 
was  no  need  for  a  propaganda  show  and 
the  games  have  provided  an  opportunity 
for  people  who  believe  in  free  competi- 
tion and  in  peace  to  demonstrate  the 
virtues  of  the  free  democratic  process. 

I  recall  the  Montreal  games  which  fol- 
lowed our  bicentennial  celebration.  To 
me,  the  frequent  display  of  the  American 
flag  as  the  American's  received  their 
medals  was  a  moving  and  patriotic  ex- 
perience, reinforcing  the  reawakening  of 
American  patriotism  generated  by  the 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

Another  issue  to  consider  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  limiting  the  number  of  people 
of  the  various  countries  who  could  travel 
and  see  the  Olympics  because  of  cost  and 
distance  factors. 

Since  the  language  of  this  resolution 
does  not  call  for  anything  other  than 
giving  urgent  consideration  to  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  permanent  site,  I  feel 
that  under  those  circumstances,  I  would 
not  have  any  particular  problems  with 
it.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  arguments 
for  it  and  there  are  a  lot  of  arguments 
against  it.  I  think  attendance  at  the 
Olympics  might  be  restricted  to  only  the 
wealthy  and  this  would  be  an  unhappy 
result. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  with  the  choice  of  the  words  that 
have  been  used,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  committee  language. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  the  questions  he  has  asked 
and  also  for  the  final  position  he  has 
taken  respecting  the  committee's  work. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
to  this  issue  with  rather  mixed  feelings. 
I  will  Just  take  a  moment  to  express 
those  particular  concerns. 

First,  I  do  not  think  anybody  In  the 
Chamber  would  dispute  that  what  the 
Soviets  have  engaged  in  in  Afghanistan 
is  aggression.  My  own  view  is  that  they 
will  pay  an  enormous  price  for  that  ag- 
gression, both  in  terms  of  their  home 
consumption  but  also  I  think  more  im- 
portantly in  the  Third  World,  where  the 
Soviets  have  lost  their  cloak  of  inno- 
cence. I  think  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  that  loss  of  innocence  is  enor- 
mous and  should  not  be  in  any  way 
minimized. 

The  issue  we  have  before  us  today  Is 
an  interesting  conflict  between  policy 
and  sjmibols.  Afghanistan  is  a  Third 
World  coimtry.  Most  of  the  headlines 
involving  foreign  poUcy  have  involved 
third  world  countries  of  the  past  decade, 
and  certainly  the  1980's  will  continue 
that  process. 
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The  United  States  does  not  have  a 
sound  foreign  policy  regarding  the  third 
world.  The  United  States  does  not  know 
what  it  stands  for,  it  does  not  know 
what  it  wants  to  further  in  terms  of  its 
own  image,  and  it  really  does  little  more 
than  react  to  crises. 

I  think  the  long  term  is  favorable  to 
the  United  States  because  of  our  sys- 
tem. Our  system.  I  think,  is  quite  com- 
petitive and  will  prevail  over  that  which 
is  promulgated  by  the  Soviets.  But  not 
because  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  do  not 
have  a  foreign  policy. 

I  just  came  back  from  2  weeks  in 
southern  Africa  and  that  point  was 
brought  home  all  the  more. 

So  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  third 
world  coimtry  and  it  is  attacked  by  the 
Soviets.  Given  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  a  policy,  we  then  have  to  resort  to 
symbols  to  show  that  we  might  have  had 
a  policy  had  we  had  time  to  think 
about  it. 

Some  of  those  symbols  I  happen  to 
agree  with.  One  is  the  embargo  on  grain, 
and  I  support  that.  Second,  the  embargo 
on  high  technology,  which  even  though 
it  a£Fects  my  State  dramatically  I  sup- 
port as  well.  I  think  those  messages  and 
those  symbols  are  important. 

The  Olympics,  however,  is  an  issue 
that  I  think  has  a  different  dimension 
that  should  be  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  3  weeks  ago,  approxi- 
mately, I  met  with  Beyers  Naude,  who, 
as  you  may  know,  is  a  former  minister 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South 
Africa  and  a  civil  rights  leader,  and  Ken 
Rachidi,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  black 
consciousness  movement  in  South  Af- 
rica, both  of  whom  were  banned.  In  my 
38  years,  I  have  never  met  anyone  who, 
I  felt,  was  as  much  a  man  of  God  as 
Beyers  Naude.  It  was  the  single  most 
moving  session  I  have  had  with  a  human 
being  in  years.  I  hope  that  our  concern 
not  only  would  go  to  the  issue  which 
the  Senators  raised,  which  I  fully  sup- 
port, but  also  a  similar  kind  of  banning, 
an  outrage  that  affects  human  beings 
who,  if  they  were  here  in  the  Chamber, 
we  would  feel  very  close  to. 

Mr.  President,  getting  back  to  the 
Olympics,  I  am  trying  to  make  the  point 
that,  in  addition  to  the  issue  raised  of 
the  grain  embargo  and  the  issue  of  the 
high-technology  embargo,  the  issue  of 
the  Olympics  has  a  separate  dimension. 
Let  me  go  into  that  for  just  a  moment. 

Senator  Church  referred  earlier  and 
correctly  to  the  politics  that  have  gone  on 
in  the  Olympics  in  the  past,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  attempt  to  ban 
South  Africa  from  participation  in  the 
games.  It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  our 
colleagues  to  know  what  the  United 
States  response  to  that  was.  The  United 
States  response  was,  "There  is  no  ro<»n 
for  politics  in  the  Olympics."  You  may 
note  from  the  Washington  Star  of  last 
week  that  several  members  of  the  black 
caucus  voted  against  the  Olympic  boy- 
cott resolution  for  that  reason.  What  is 
good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander, 
except  when  it  is  your  gander  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  second  issue  that  I  think  we 
should  raise  is  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been,  in  my  mind,  very  Irre- 
sponsible in  not  really  helping  the  Olym- 
pics at  all.  We  do  not  fund  them,  but 


when  it  c(»nes  to  using  them  in  a  sym- 
bolic way,  we  do  not  hesitate.  If  we  had. 
somehow,  shown  the  kind  of  support  of 
the  Olympics  that  other  coimtries 
show — not  to  the  extent  of  the  East 
Germans  or  Cubans  or  Soviets,  but 
a  reasonable  amount  of  support— per- 
haps it  would  not  have  the  same  taste. 
Beyond  that,  I  really  believe  that  dur- 
ing the  Olympics  mankind,  and  indeed 
womankind,  for  that  matter,  are  able  to 
achieve  a  certain  excellence  that  I  think 
stands  us  all  in  very  good  stead  in  the 
years  intervening.  There  is  something 
special  about  the  Olympics,  and  there  is 
something  special  about  the  ideal  that 
we  have  more  to  do  in  this  life  than 
simply  go  from  day  to  day,  that  there 
are  things  we  strive  for.  I  submit  that 
the  loss  of  that  capacity  to  excel  and 
to  achieve  is  greater  than  the  value  of 
just  another  symbol.  It  is  not  another 
grain  embargo. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  I  may  just  finish  my 
thought,  I  shsdl  be  pleased  to  yield. 

I  support  part  of  the  resolution.  I 
strongly  support  taking  the  Olympics  out 
of  Moscow.  I  think  the  Soviets  have  lost 
the  rationale  for  the  Olympics,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  allow  them  to  be 
in  Afghanistan  and  to  host  the  Olympics 
at  the  same  time.  The  question  that  goes 
beyond  that,  of  cancellation,  I  think 
steps  beyond  the  line  of  valid  long-term, 
viable  policy. 

Why  do  we  use  such  a  blunderbuss  ap- 
proach? If  the  resolution  had  said,  "Let 
us  move  the  Olympics,  let  us  take  it  out 
of  Moscow,  let  us  have  a  permanent  site," 
and  stopped  there,  I  think  that  would 
have  been  quite  adequate  to  send  a  mes- 
sage without  doing  long-term  damage  to 
the  Olympic  ideal.  I,  as  someone  who  is 
really  torn  on  this  and  has  not  made  up 
his  mind  which  way  he  is  going  to  vote, 
since  I  support  most  of  it,  but  have  this 
one  concern,  wish  we  had  taken  a  stand. 
I  wish  we  had  sent  a  message  to  Moscow 
and  yet  still  were  able  to  preserve  the 
Olympic  games  as  a  worthwhile,  perma- 
nent human  endeavor. 

I  only  say  that  this  administration 
and,  I  think,  the  United  States  generally, 
is  showing  perhaps  a  greater  willingness 
to  send  a  message  and  less  of  a  willing- 
ness to  recognize  that  long-term,  very 
worthwhile  value  to  all  of  us  that  the 
Olympics  represents. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator, in  his  remarks,  has  referred  two 
or  three  times  to  the  support  he  gives  to 
the  grain  embargo.  I  also  support  the 
grain  embargo,  but  I  can  speak  as  one 
who  comes,  not  from  an  lu-ban  State, 
where  there  are  very  few  farmers,  but 
from  a  rural  State,  where  the  second 
most  important  agricultural  product  is 
wheat. 

The  action  taken  by  the  President, 
though  I  supported  it  in  the  national  in- 
terest, is  one  that  will  deprive  the  wheat 
farmers  of  this  country  of  15  percent, 
perhaps  as  much  as  20  percent,  of  their 
export  market.  They  have  been  urged  by 
their  Government  to  maximize  their  pro- 
duction. They  have  been  told  for  years 
that  it  served  the  national  interest  to 
sell  as  much  wheat  abroad  as  possible 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  represented 


one  of  the  single  most  important  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  sales. 

I  should  not  want  the  Senator  to  think 
that  these  fanners  are  going  to  be  un- 
touched by  the  Government's  action. 
Many  of  them  can  be  very  seriously  hurt. 
When  you  have  spent  your  life  on  a  farm 
and  raised  your  family  on  a  farm,  it  is 
every  bit  as  important  to  you  as  a  Job 
in  the  city  and  often  represents  the  only 
legacy  you  have  to  pass  on  to  your  chil- 
dren. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  will  pay  a  price 
for  the  embargo  that  has  been  imposed 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  one  that  can  be 
compared  to  the  price  that  those  busi- 
nesses will  pay  which  heretofore  traded 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  high- 
technology  items,  also  baimed  by  the 
President's  decision.  I  grant  that  the 
athletes  who  might,  as  a  result  of  our 
national  policy,  be  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  at  the  Olympics  will 
pay  a  very  severe  price,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they,  alone,  have  been  singled 
out.  I  should  not  want  this  moment  to 
pass  without  indicating  that  there  are 
also  many  others  in  this  country  who 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  a  national 
policy  that  rises  above  the  considera- 
tions that  ought  to  be  given  to  any  par- 
ticular groups. 

I  hope  that  we  might  find  a  way  to 
equalize  the  burden,  since  it  is  a  national 
policy.  I  do  not  think  that  the  fanners 
alone  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it,  any 
more  than  I  think  the  athletes  alone 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  it.  That  is 
why,  if  the  final  decision  is  to  refuse 
to  participate  in  these  Olympics,  then 
alternative  contests  should  be  estab- 
lished— perhaps  not  in  the  form  of 
competitive  Olympic  games,  but  contests 
where  our  own  athletes  can  show  their 
prowess  and  where  they  can  measure 
their  abilities  against  the  established 
world  records.  Those  records  are  appli- 
cable wherever  they  are  set,  not  only 
at  the  Olympic  games. 

So  I  make  a  plea  that  we  do  our  best 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  all  those 
citizens  on  whom  this  special  burden 
falls,  our  athletes,  our  farmers,  and 
others  who  may  be  called  upon  to  sacri- 
fice in  the  oversOl  interests  of  the 
coimtry. 

I  think  the  Senator  probably  agrees 
with  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  do. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wanted  to  put  in  a 
word  for  the  fanners  because  they  have 
been  badly  affected  by  the  decision  of 
the  Government  to  cut  off  and  declare 
out  of  bounds  a  large  market  upon 
which  they  had  come  to  count. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Idaho  that  we  also  have 
farmers  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  two, 
I  think.  Democrats  at  last  count,  none 
affected  by  the  embargo. 

But  I  would  argue  the  high  technology 
embargo  has  as  much  impact  on  Massa- 
chusetts, where  we  have  gone  3  percent 
above  the  national  unemployment  rate 
for  most  of  my  lifetime,  as  does  the 
wheat  embargo  on  the  midwestem 
farmers. 

The  difference  is  that  Secretary  Berg- 
land  goes  to  Iowa  and  says,  "Don't  worry, 
we'll  take  care  of  you."  I  believe  that  Is 
almost  a  direct  quote. 
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No  one  has  come  to  Massachusetts  and 
said,  "Dont  worry,  we'll  take  care  of 
you." 

I  hope  I  have  not  been  insensitive  to 
the  issues  the  Senator  has  raised.  This 
is  not  an  easy  question.  I  am  not  saying 
I  will  vote  against  it,  though  I  suspect 
I  would,  and  I  will  listen  to  the  rest  of 
the  debate,  but  I  thought  there  were 
other  issues  that  had  merit  that  should 
be  raised  and  I  wanted  the  opportunity 
to  do  that. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  another  word  or  two  in  sup- 
port of  the  removal  or  transfer  or  boy- 
cott of  the  Olympic  games. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN) .  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  an  affirmation  of  congressional 
support  for  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee's  decision  to  request  that  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  relo- 
cate, postpone,  or  cancel  the  1980  sum- 
mer Olympics  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  is 
but  another,  albeit  most  disturbing,  ex- 
ample of  the  Soviet  expansionist  policies 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years.  It 
concerns  me  greatly,  as  it  does  my  con- 
stituents in  Ohio,  as  I  know  from  their 
many  phone  calls  and  letters. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  large  question  surroimding  the 
Olympics  that  goes  beyond  just  the  sit- 
uation that  has  occurred  in  Afghanistan. 
It  is  the  pattern  we  see  developing  over 
the  past  dectide  or  so  of  Soviet  military 
strength  being  built  up  beyond  any  de- 
fense cai}ability  needed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  followed  over  the  last  3  or  4  years 
by  use  of  Cuban  surrogates  to  expand 
around  the  world.  Examples  are  the  orig- 
inal coup  in  Afghanistan,  moves  into 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  South  Yem- 
en, and  now  back  again  with  an  out- 
and-out  military  takeover  of  Afghani- 
stan. It  is  the  first  such  move  since  World 
War  II.  if  we  can  eliminate  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary  as  residuals  of  World 
Ww  n  where  there  was  already  a  Soviet 
presence. 

We  see  this  new  pattern  that  I  believe 
is  a  watershed  situation.  So  Afghanistan 
assumes  a  more  important  role  in  indi- 
cating the  possible  futtu^  direction  of 
Soviet  activity  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  when  we  re- 
fuse to  send  a  team  to  the  Olympics? 
Are  we  really  doing  anything  that  is 
more  than  Just  tissue-paper-thin  sym- 
bolism before  the  world? 

I  believe  we  are,  because  for  many 
years  one  o«f  the  greatest  endeavors  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  to  be  treated 
with  some  legitimacy  as  an  equal  social 
system  to  capitalism  and  free  enterprise 
around  the  world ;  to  be  treated  as  equal 
to  that  system  which  has  expanded  in 
Japan.  Korea,  and  West  Germany  with 
such  tremendously  increased  standards 
of  living  for  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries since  World  War  n.  At  the  same 


time,  those  who  have  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  had  any- 
where near  those  advances. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  cou- 
ple of  recent  articles  that  were  excel- 
lent along  this  line.  The  latest  was  in 
the  New  York  Times  yesterday.  It  ad- 
dressed the  subject,  as  the  title  indicates, 
"For  Russia.  Olympics  Aren't  Pun  and 
Games." 

It  quotes  from  the  pubUcation,  Soviet 
Sport:  Questions  and  Answers,  Novosti 
Press  Agency  Publishing  House  in  Mos- 
cow. It  quotes  as  follows : 

Whenever  someone  says  that  sport  lies 
outside  the  framework  of  political  relations, 
we  feel  their  remark  Is  not  a  serious  one. 

It  goes  on  to  indicate  as  a  further 
quote: 

The  Soviet  people  view  sports  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  peace. 

This  is  the  type  of  peace  the  Soviets 
want,  I  suppose. 

A  further  quote: 

When,  for  Instance,  Soviet  representatives 
call  for  the  expulsion  of  the  South  African 
and  Rhodeslan  racists  from  the  Olympic 
movement,  this  is,  of  course,  a  political  move. 
But  this  Is  a  policy  for  the  sake  of  peace.  .  .  . 
When  Soviet  football  players  refuse  to  play 
a  match  at  the  Santiago  stadium,  where  the 
ground  Is  stained  with  the  blood  of  Chilean 
patriots,  this  Is  also,  of  course,  politics.  It  is 
a  policy  of  struggling  .  .  .  against  fascist 
regimes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  37,  1980) 

PoR  Russia,  Olympics  Aren't  Fun  and  Oamzs 

(By  Anthony  Austin) 

"If  we  started  to  make  political  Judg- 
ments, it  would  be  the  end  of  the  [Olympic] 
Games." — Lord  Killanin,  Chairman,  Inter- 
national Olympic  Oommlttee. 

"Whenever  someone  says  that  sport  lies 
outside  the  framework  off  political  r«latloos, 
we  feel  their  remarks  is  not  a  serious  one." — 
Soviet  Sport:  Questions  and  Answere, 
Novosti  Press  Agency  Publishing  House. 

Moscow. — There's  no  truck  In  Russia  with 
the  notion  that  sports  and  poUtlcs  dont  mix. 
On  those  grounds,  at  least  Lord  Klllanln's 
plea  against  tampering  wltii  the  1980  Mos- 
cow Olympics  would  find  little  support  in 
Soviet  doctrine. 

IEv«r  slnoe  the  Soviet  Union  fielded  a  team 
in  the  Helsinki  Games  of  19S2.  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  athletes  at  these  quadrennial 
Jamborees  has  been  weighed  In  authoritativ* 
Soviet  statements  in  essentially  polltlc&I 
terms.  The  Idea  is  not  Just  that  Soviet  ath- 
letes go  forth  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  system.  Year  in  and 
year  out,  win  or  lose,  every  Soviet  team  is  a 
good-will  delegation,  helping  to  improve  the 
political  cimate  for  the  Kremin's  policies. 
When  foreign  exposure  would  not  tend  to 
Improve  the  climate  or  would  harm  It,  th« 
team  stays  home.  Or,  as  it  is  put  in  the  book- 
let, "Soviet  ^Mrt:  Questions  and  Answers," 
prepared  for  the  Moeooiw  Olympics:  "The  So- 
viet people  view  epcxt  as  an  instrument  of 
peace. 

"When  for  instance.  Soviet  representatives 
call  for  the  expulsion  of  the  South  African 
and  Rhodeslan  racists  from  the  Olympic 
movement,  this  is,  of  course,  a  political  move. 
But  this  is  a  policy  for  the  sake  of  peace.  .  .  . 
When  Soviet  football  players  refuse  to  play  a 
matcb  at  the  Santiago  stadium,  where  the 
ground  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  Chilean 
patriots,  this  Is  also,  of  oouioe,  politics.  It  la 
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a  policy  of  struggltng 
glmes." 

When  President  Carter  threatens  an  Amer- 
ican boycott  of  the  Moscow  Oymplcs  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  military  move  into  Af- 
ghanistan, that,  too.  Is  poUUcB.  But,  to  use 
some  of  the  Soviet  epithets  applied  to  It,  It  Is 
a  policy  "against  peace"  and  for  a  revival  at 
"the  spirit  of  the  cold  war." 

In  a  sense,  the  Moscow  Games  were  en- 
visaged here  as  a  culmination  of  a  long  po- 
litical process.  Ostracized  at  birth  by  the 
Western  powers,  oppoaed  at  werj  turn  by  the 
mllltcknt  anti-Communism  ot  the  po^war 
era.  the  B<^sbevik  state  was  to  have  come 
into  its  own  at  last. 

That's  why  Mr.  Carter's  move  hurts.  R 
hurts  for  other,  more  ordinary,  reasons  too, — 
the  disappointment  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who  planned,  and  organized  and 
built,  so  as  to  surprise  the  West  with  what 
Russians  can  do  when  they  put  their  minds 
to  it;  the  letdown  among  Muscovites  who.  for 
all  their  wrxrles  about  the  food  sup[riy  dur- 
ing the  foreign  visitation,  have  been  looking 
forward  to  a  fiesta.  And  what's  an  Interna- 
tional party  without  the  glamorous  Ameri- 
cans to  set  the  pace? 

OfflclaUy,  of  course,  the  Russians  exude 
confidence  that  Mr.  Carter's  "unsporting" 
effort  to  take  the  shine  off  the  Moscow  Games 
is  bound  to  flop.  Yet  one  has  only  to  talk  to 
a  few  figures  in  the  Soviet  sports  establish- 
ment to  sense  how  hollow  their  reassurances 
are.  "How  can  you  bring  yourself  to  threaten 
the  whole  Olympic  movement?"  one  such  fig- 
ure burst  out  recently.  "We  saw  students 
shot  down  In  the  streets  before  the  Mexico 
City  Olympics,  but  we  stayed.  We  saw  ter- 
rorlsu  kill  people  in  the  Munich  games — ^I 
was  there  and  I  was  scared — but  we  stayed. 
And  now  you're  going  to  walk  away  from 
the  Olympics  because  we  sent  troops  to  help 
a  neighbor  whose  house  was  being  broken 
into?"  The  logic  may  have  been  flimsy,  but 
the  Indignation  and  sense  of  grievances  were 
unmistakable. 

Making  sport  into  a  p>oUtlcal  instrument 
for  the  Soviet  leadership  U  a  matter  of  high 
concern.  Not  for  Soviet  planners  the  lacka- 
daisical practice  In  the  West,  which  leaves 
the  spotting  and  development  of  athletic 
ability  to  a  good  coach,  a  lucky  break,  a  par- 
ticularly strong  ambition  in  the  youngster's 
breast.  "Mass-scale  development  of  sport"  Is 
a  citizen's  "right,"  so  defined  in  Article  41 
of  the  Soviet  Constitution.  To  "ensure"  this 
right  is  the  task  of  the  Committee  for  Physi- 
cal Culture  and  Sport  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  program  begins,  for  Soviet  boys  and 
girls,  when  they  enter  grade  school.  Coaches 
and  other  specialists — even  physicians  adept 
in  the  morphological  branch  of  medicine — 
study  the  children  for  signs  of  special  apti- 
tude for  any  sport.  Those  who  show  promise 
are  picked  out  and  placed  in  special  sports 
schools.  There  ve  said  to  be  5,648  such 
schools  in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  an  enroU- 
ment  of  1.8  million.  Youngsters  who  develop 
satisfactorily  during  this  10-year  course  are 
oriented  to  their  chosen  athletic  disciplines, 
even  If  they  also  go  on  to  acquire  higher 
education  in  other  fields. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  everybody  has  to 
work — that's  the  law.  But  there's  no  non- 
sense, after  graduation,  of  making  a  tal- 
ented sprinter  or  gymnast  waste  hours  at 
the  factory  lathe  or  the  office  desk  when  the 
time  could  be  spent  on  the  track  or  the 
parallel  bars.  The  athlete  by  now  is  probably 
a  member  of  one  of  the  sports  clubs  that  are 
spread  over  the  country,  and  his  or  her  place 
of  employment  is  generous  In  allotlng  time 
and  other  help  to  make  sure  the  training 
schedule  is  rigorously  observed. 

Once  every  four  years,  the  yield  of  this 
mass-production  system  rolls  off  the  as- 
sembly lines.  The  best  athletes  are  wlimowed 
out  in  competitions  in  the  Soviet  repubUcs 
and  in  separate  preliminaries  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  Those  who  come  out  on  top  go 
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tbrougb  the  final  selection  phase — the 
Spartaklad  In  Moscow.  The  Olympics  are  a 
year  away. 

The  Soviet  total  of  gold.  sUver  and  bronze 
medals — 683  since  1962  compared  with  606 
for  the  United  States — is  about  to  be  further 
Increased.  To  the  majestic  sound  of  the  So- 
viet national  anthem,  a  mighty  Socialist 
Fatherland  is  about  to  accept  the  world's 
plaudits  for  the  exploits  of  its  sons  and 
daughters  In  the  accents  of  peace. 

Yet  now,  with  the  last  Spartaklad  seven 
months  past  and  the  Olympics  only  five 
months  off.  an  American  President  In  a 
strangely  Implacable  mood  threatens  to  spoil 
the  whole  thing.  If  Mr.  Carter's  antl-Olymplc 
offensive  gathers  enough  support  at  home 
and  abroad  to  break  through  the  false  front 
of  Soviet  official  confidence,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  not  likely  to  take  It  lying  down.  Any 
countermove  on  their  part  Is  likely  to  be 
sharply  political,  too. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
earlier  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  by 
Robert  Kaiser  who,  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  in  the  Washington  Post  bu- 
reau in  Moscow  and  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  Soviets. 

In  his  article  published  January  10, 
1980,  he  says  quite  a  number  of  things. 
I  quote  only  a  couple  of  them.  One  is: 

The  quest  for  legitimacy  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  themes  of  Soviet  history  since 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

For  many  years  the  Russians  sought  to 
host  an  Olympiad,  and  repeated  rejections  of 
their  applications  caused  anger  and  resent- 
ment. Finally,  at  a  time  when  the  era  of 
detente  seemed  firmly  established  and  when 
no  other  major  country  wanted  to  compete 
for  the  honor,  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  picked  Moscow  as  the  venue  for 
this  year's  summer  Olympics. 

There  should  be  no  underestimating  the 
significance  the  Soviets  themselves  put  on 
their  selection.  They  have  been  treating  this 
Olympiad  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  their 
modem  history,  and  the  preparations  have 
been  lavish.  The  entire  budget  for  new  con- 
struction In  the  Soviet  capital  for  several 
years  has  been  devoted  to  building  Olympic 
facilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  authorities 
have  been  making  preparations  to  deport  po- 
tential troublemakers— Including  political 
and  religious  dissidents— from  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  Olympics.  And  until  now,  at  least, 
they  have  refused  to  make  arrangements  to 
sell  Western  publications  In  Moscow  durlne 
the  Games. 

I  add  to  what  Mr.  Kaiser  says  in  his 
article  the  fact  that  those  Americans 
traveling  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
games  this  year,  I  understand  from  talk- 
ing to  a  representative  of  a  travel  agency 
last  week,  cannot  just  buy  a  tour  to  the 
Olympics.  You  buy  a  package  that  in- 
cludes your  4  or  5  days  at  the  Olympics 
and  another  week  or  so  at  other  spots 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  picked  by  the 
Soviets  themselves.  You  have  no  choice 
of  where  you  are  going  to  go.  So  they 
show  you  the  showplaces  over  there,  and 
you  have  to  take  that  propaganda  tour 
along  with  your  few  days  at  the  Olym- 
pics. If  there  is  anything  more  po- 
litlcaUy  oriented  than  that,  I  do  not 
know  what  It  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Kaisers  article,  en- 
titled "Olympic  Boycott:  'A  Genuine 
Punishment,'  "  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  10.  1980] 

Olympic  Boycott:   "A  Oenuinz 

Punishment" 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 
For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Olympic  Games 
are  a  matter  of  legitimacy,  and  that  makes 
them  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Participants 
In  the  debate  over  whether  to  boycott  the 
Games  in  Moscow  this  year  to  protest  the 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  should  realize  that 
no  other  non-mlUtary  move  could  so  directly 
challenge  the  Soviet  leadership,  or  so  startle 
the  Soviet  public. 

The  quest  for  legitimacy  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  themes  of  Soviet  history  since 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  This  Is  not  sur- 
prising In  a  system  controlled  by  revolution- 
ary usurpers.  No  Soviet  leader  has  ever  won 
a  legitimate  election,  nor  even  Inherited  le- 
gitimate sovereign  power.  This  simple  fact 
guarantees  the  Insecurity  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers— Insecurity  that  leads,  for  example,  to  the 
harsh  repression  of  Soviet  dissidents  even  as 
they  are  dismissed  In  official  accounts  as  a 
meaningless  fringe  element.  Dissidents  of 
any  kind  must  terrify  insecure  autocrats. 

The  contemporary  generation  of  Soviet 
leaders  has  sought  to  enhance  Its  claim  on 
the  loyalty  of  260  million  citizens  by  increas- 
ing Soviet  stature  in  the  world  and  main- 
taining peace  and  prosperity  at  home.  In  So- 
viet terms.  It  has  succeeded  quite  well  on 
both  counts.  These  have  been  good  years  for 
the  Soviet  autocrats. 

But  the  fear  of  Illegitimacy  haunts  the 
Soviet  leaders  still,  partly  because  they 
know  their  society  contains  many  poten- 
tially restless  elements  and  partly  because 
the  Soviets  have  never  been  able  to  estab- 
lish reliable,  stable  relationships  with  for- 
eign countries — even  countries  that  they  oc- 
cupy mUltarlly,  like  Czechoslovakia. 

For  many  years  the  Russians  sought  to 
host  an  Olympiad,  and  repeated  rejections  of 
their  applications  caused  anger  and  re- 
sentment. Finally,  at  a  time  when  the  era  of 
detente  seemed  firmly  established  and  when 
no  other  major  country  wanted  to  compete 
for  the  honor,  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  picked  Moscow  as  the  venue  for 
this  year's  summer  Olympics. 

There  should  be  no  underestimating  the 
significance  the  Soviets  themselves  put  on 
their  selection.  They  have  been  treating  this 
Olympiad  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  their 
modern  history,  and  the  preparations  have 
been  lavish.  The  entire  budget  for  new  con- 
struction in  the  Soviet  capital  for  several 
years  has  been  devoted  to  building  Olympic 
facilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  authorities 
have  been  making  preparations  to  deport 
potential  troublemakers — including  political 
and  religious  dissidents — from  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  Olympics.  And  until  now,  at  least, 
they  have  refused  to  make  arrangements  to 
sell  Western  publications  in  Moscow  during 
the  Games. 

Like  Hitler  in  1936  (and  participants  in 
this  debate  should  also  study  that  Olympiad) . 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  a  great  propa- 
ganda offensive  for  this  summer.  Olympic 
committees  in  the  West  may  see  a  distinction 
between  politics  and  sports,  but  the  Soviets 
do  not,  and  never  have.  Only  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  do  the  same  athletes  represent  their 
country  In  both  professional  and  amateur 
world  championships. 

An  effective  boycott  of  the  Games  this 
summer  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  So- 
viet prestige;  but  perhaps  more  significant, 
the  collapse  of  this  Olympiad  would  send  a 
genuine  shock  through  Soviet  society.  The 
leaders  would  explain  it  as  a  hostile  mani- 
festation of  Imperialism  and.  In  the  short 
run,  might  fan  Russian  xenophobia  on  their 
own  behalf:  but  in  the  longer  term,  the  fail- 
ure of  these  Olympics  could  cause  the  first 


serious  challenge  to  the  legitimacy  of  Soviet 
power  in  many  years. 

The  Soviet  public  today  Is  not  totally  iso- 
lated from  the  outside.  Tens  of  millions  of 
Russians  listen  dally  to  foreign  radio  broad- 
casts, thousands  more  travel  abroad  or  meet 
visiting  foreigners.  The  idea  that  an  Olym- 
piad could  collapse  because  of  International 
disapproval  of  actions  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment would  certainly  sink  in.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  are  unpredictable,  but  they 
must  terrify  Soviet  leaders.  It  might  turn  out 
that  the  Soviet  people  decide  they  have  been 
humilitated  by  their  own  rulers.  This  is  nut 
necessarily  likely,  but  it  Is  possible. 

A  boycott  of  the  Olympics  will  not  retrieve 
the  national  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan,  nor 
ensure  the  future  tranquility  of  Pakistan  and 
Iran,  nor  preserve  Western  interests  in  South 
Asia.  But  it  would  be  a  genuine  punishment 
to  the  Soviet  regime. 

Moreover,  a  successful  Olympiad  would  per- 
suade the  Soviet  leadership  that  it  has  little 
to  fear  from  the  outside  world,  no  matter 
what  It  has  done  to  Afghanistan  and  the 
norms  of  international  behavior.  (Hitler  re- 
occupied  the  Rhlneland  a  few  months  before 
the  1936  Olympics.)  Western  Olympic  com- 
mittees may  declare  that  by  going  to  Moscow 
they  are  not  endorsing  the  Soviet  regime  or 
its  behavior,  but  the  Russians  will  surely  see 
it  differently. 

(Robert  G.  Kaiser,  a  reporter  on  the  na- 
tional staff  of  the  Washington  Post,  was  this 
paper's  Moscow  corespondent  from  1971  to 
1974.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  prepared  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  thf 
staff,  entitled  "The  Politics  of  the  Olym 
pics."  It  is  a  good  little  background  piect 
that  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  in 
teresting  and  informative.  It  describe 
how  far  back  politics  have  intruded  into 
the  Olympics.  It  is  a  good  summary  of 
that  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Politics  of  the  Olympics 

The  Olympic  Games,  as  well  as  other  In- 
ternational athletic  contests,  have  become  a 
form  of  public  diplomacy  where  states  can 
grant  and  withhold  recognition  of  one  an- 
other. In  the  years  before  World  War  I.  there 
were  disputes  over  the  status  of  Finland  and 
Bohemia,  since  both  were  part  of  larger  em- 
pires. In  the  19308.  Japan  campaigned  to 
gain  international  recognition  for  Manchu- 
kuo  in  the  International  Olympic 
Committee. 

The  German  Democratic  Republic  was 
enormously  successful  in  using  sport  to  gain 
diplomatic  recognition.  In  1969.  only  13 
countries  recognized  the  GDR.  Two  years 
later,  after  East  Germany  devoted  an  esti- 
mated 2  percent  of  its  GNP  to  sports  and 
fielded  so  many  excellent  athletes  that  it 
was  difficult  to  ignore  them  or  refuse  to  let 
them  compete.  14  more  states  had  recognized 
the  German  Democratic  Republic.  The  two 
Oermanles  comiieted  under  a  common  fiag 
and  hymn  at  Mexico  City  in  1968.  By  1972, 
the  GDR  was  competing  under  Its  own  em- 
blems and  between  1971  and  1976,  ninety 
stetes  accorded  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
East  Germans. 

The  use  of  sports  as  a  means  of  withhold- 
ing recognition  has  been  Increasing.  Soviet 
and  East  European  teams  have  boycotted 
championships  held  in  West  Berlin  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  Israel  has  been  faced  with 
this  problem  for  many  years.  So  has  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Political  protests  are  a  common  occurrence 
at  Olympic  Games.  Television  relays  such 
protests  around  the  world  and  magnifies 
their  Impact — whether  aimed  at  a  particular 
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cause,  such  as  "black  power",  or  a  simple 
expression  of  discontent,  as  in  the  defection 
of  an  East  German  athlete. 

Some  protests  have  clear  government  sanc- 
tion. A  boycott  of  the  1936  Oljrmpics  was 
threatened  by  several  groups  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  Nazi  Germany,  but  was  never  car- 
ried out.  In  1966.  six  nations  withdrew  from 
the  Olympic  Games  in  protest  against  inter- 
national political  events:  Egypt,  Iraq  and 
Lebanon  were  protesting  the  Suez  invasion, 
while  Spain,  Holland  and  Switzerland  were 
protesting  the  invasion  of  Hungary.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Allende  government,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  refused  to  compete  against 
Chilean  teams. 

South  Africa  was  banned  from  the  1964 
Olympics  and  when  the  IOC  decided  in  1988 
to  readmit  South  Africa,  50  countries  threat- 
ened to  boycott  the  Mexico  Olympics.  Fin- 
ally, in  1970,  continued  pressure  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  South  Africa  from  the 
Olympic  movement.  Many  African  nations 
now  refuse  to  compete  with  teams  from  any 
country  which  still  maintains  athletic  ties 
with  South  Africa. 

The  organized  use  of  sport  to  disseminate 
propaganda  on  an  international  level  began 
with  Mussolini,  but  was  developed  into  an 
art  form  by  the  German  National  Socialists 
The  Nazis  used  the  1936  Olympic  Games,  al- 
ready scheduled  to  be  held  in  Berlin  before 
Hitler  came  to  power,  in  order  to  Increase 
Germany's  world  prestige  and  to  present  the 
image  of  a  friendly,  sports-loving  and  pro- 
gressive nation.  Berlin  was  cleaned  up  and 
painted;  demonstrations  by  the  SS  and  SA 
were  banned;  antl-JewUh  publications  were 
removed  from  the  newsstands;  and  anti- 
Jewish  slogans  were  removed  or  pointed 
over.  Known  criminals  and  troublemakers 
were  locked  up. 

Today,  virtually  every  country  uses  ath- 
letic competition  in  a  search  for  national 
prestige.  Because  of  the  merged  identity  of 
an  athlete  and  his  state,  a  relatively  un- 
known country  can  draw  worldwide  atten- 
tion when  one  of  its  sportsmen  wins  a  ma- 
jor international  event— attention  which 
can  be  used  to  promote  the  attractions  of 
that  country.  Indeed.  It  is  common  for  coun- 
tries to  combine  the  cabinet  positions  of 
tourism  and  sports  into  one  office. 

While  international  sports  are  still  con- 
sidered by  many  as  a  means  of  furtherlne 
international  understanding  and  peace 
there  U  always  a  real  possibility— wherever 
spectators  are  present  and  governments  are 
mvolved— that  Ideological  and  political  ten- 
sions will  surface  and  create  conflict.  Sport- 
ing events,  whether  between  individuals  or 

th!f^fU*'?  =^"o-s"m  games:  one  side  wins, 
tne  other  loses. 

Sports  stars  have  become  modern  day  glad- 
iators battling  for  various  Ideologies.  As  gov- 

^ohHMa^V"*'^'"'^  *°  *"»  ''«*=°™e  greater 
veitminft  **'°™''  frustrated  when  this  in- 
vestment does  not  produce  the  desired  result 
«w  governments  seek  to  cause  Interna- 
Howtlr'i^'"'  «^P«'=»'='"y  Violence  V  a  sport. 
mTous  nnnM'"V*'"P*  ^°  ^«  «P°"  to  achieve 
InivL^n  ""K?""^"  '^'^  '«*'l  to  conflict 
dS?«  .121  "  **  "  *****  '"  *962  When  a  dis- 
Cin^  n??"  ^'?**'*  "'"^  Indonesia  over  the 
tT^ti^L^'T  ""**  the  Republic  of  China 

to  /?.  t  ^f"**"  ^**"  °«™"  produced  riots 
in  the  streets  of  Djakarta 

heavlT;  nv!/**''"*  °'  *"'°''«t  "ttack  hangs 
even  At  fh^^'y  !"*J°'"  *"ternational  sporls 
more  ,«M,?*  Montreal  Olympics,  there  were 
San  16  0^""**  P°"«  than  athletes.  More 

Mgest^^mi-Tr?  ^^^  "mobilized  in  Canada's 
U  With  thi./?^  operation  since  World  War 
armTrt  ^,  J'^  ^^^^^'^  ^""e'  guardhouses  and 
Sbf.  i:**"'  ^'^'"P**^  '^"'»g''«  ^"'ve  cometo 
thev  rt'*    '=°'^<=«ntration    camps    more    than 

n  comm^n'^"'''"'^  °^  athletes  gathered 
«onruTd^rsS!.V°'  '"''"  "'"'  ''^^•'^'>*- 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  ,  who 
is  the  only  Senator  who  has  participated 
in  the  Olympics,  was  a  recipient  of  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Olympics.  He  was  almost 
possessed  of  a  crystal  ball  some  years  ago, 
in  1976,  when  he  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"Five  Ways  To  Reform  the  Olympics." 

He  started  out  his  article,  which  was 
published  as  an  op-ed  page  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  21.  1976.  by  set- 
ting up  a  potential  scenario  of  what  he 
thought  could  happen  by  1980.  If  anyone 
ever  had  a  crystal  ball.  Senator  Bradley 
certainly  had  one  at  that  time,  because 
he  put  the  article  in  the  context  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  had  difficulties  in  Korea, 
that  we  had  had  some  problems  with  re- 
spect to  the  China-Taiwan  dispute  as 
psut  of  the  Olympic  legacy. 

He  goes  through  a  scenario  in  which 
the  Russians,  building  up  to  the  Olympics 
of  this  year,  had  spent  some  $2  billion. 
I  think  he  was  off  in  that  prognostica- 
tion, because  the  indications  are  that  the 
Soviets  have  spent  between  $3  and  $5 
billion.  He  savs  that  ABC  had  contrib- 
uted $100  mUlion  for  the  U.S.  television 
rights.  I  think  he  erred  slightly  on  that 
also. 

Then  he  indicates  that,  suddenly  2 
weeks  before  the  ceremony,  the  President 
summons  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  to  the  White  House  and  says 
we  should  withdraw  for  all  these  reasons. 

,,,'^'Jw"'  *^  *®  ^'■^  ^°  prevent  something 
like  this  happening  in  the  future,  he  sug- 
gested five  ways  to  reform  the  Olympics 
He  indicated  five  moves  he  felt  we  should 
make  with  regard  to  the  Olympics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

<The  article  is  printed  earlier  in  to- 
day's Record.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  after  our 
current  debate  has  been  completed  with 
regard  to  the  recommendations  not  to 
participate  in  the  Olympics,  I  hope  that 
sometime  this  year  we  get  down  to  con- 
sidermg  leigslation  by  the  Senate,  or  at 
least  recommendations,  that  would  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  Senator  Brad- 
ley's suggestions.  I  believe  these  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  depoliticizing  the 
Olympics. 

In  the  event  the  IOC  does  not  accept 
the  USOC's  proposal,  I  believe  we  must 
not  send  a  team  representing  the  United 
States  to  the  summer  games  in  Moscow 
under  the  circumstances  now  prevailing 
It  would  be  a  shame  if  our  young  ath- 
letes, who  have  trained  for  years  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  Olympic  games 
were  denied  that  opportunity  by  US 
withdrawal.  However,  these  considera- 
tions pale  when  compared  to  Soviet  sub- 
jugation of  a  sovereign  nation  by  mili- 
tary force  and  the  indication  that  this 
may  well  be  putting  into  action  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  expressed  back  in 
1968,  but  never  really  acted  upon  by  the 
Soviets,  so  far  as  military  invasion  of 
another  country  is  concerned,  to  Insist 
upon  adherence  to  the  Soviet  Socialist 
line. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is 
not  consistent  with  the  principles  as- 
sociated with  the  Olympic  games  and 
the  Soviets  should  not  benefit  from  the 
attention  and  prestige  associated  with 
hosting  this  important  event,  or  the 
legitimacy  they  look  for  before  the  rest 


of  the  world  as  a  legitimate,  large,  com- 
peting social  system  to  be  considered  on 
an  equal  basis. 

We  cannot  conduct  "business  as  usual" 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  expect  them  to 
take  us  seriously  when  we  protest  the 
Afghan  invasion.  Their  action  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  national  interest  and  we 
must  make  sure  that  they  understand 
how  seriously  we  take  that  challenge. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President  in 
support  of  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  have  said  about  non- 
participation  in  the  Olympic  games  I 
add  one  thought  that  I  do  not  believe 
has  been  uttered  as  yet: 

Our  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
games  or  our  insistence  on  their  being 
played  somewhere  else  will  communicate 
a  message  that  is  almost  impossible  to 
communicate  to  the  Russian  people 
With  news  controlled  by  Tass  and 
Izvestia,  what  is  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment teUing  the  people  about  their  posi- 
tion m  the  world?  What  the  Russian 
Government  is  saying,  no  doubt,  is  that 
their  takeover  in  Afghanistan  was  not 
only  at  the  request  of  the  Afghan  people 
but  also  that  this  step  has  the  applause 
and  the  admiration  of  the  entire  civi- 
lized world. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  Soviet 
citizen  can  get  any  other  interpretation, 
except  that  the  Soviet  takeover  in 
Afghanistan  is  a  completely  humane, 
just,  and  wonderful  act. 

Only  by  staying  away  in  droves  from 
Moscow— both  the  athletes  and  the 
spectators — can  we  get  the  message 
across  to  the  Soviet  people  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  what  the  govern- 
ment is  saying.  This  very  important  mes- 
sage must  be  communicated. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  340— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
GARDING ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wallop)  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  340 

Whereas,  Andrei  Sakharov  Is  an  outstand- 
ing individual  who  has  lived  hta  life  in 
pursuit  of  truth  and  Justice,  having  achieved 
the  world  s  recognition  l)oth  as  a  physicist 
and  a  champion  of  Just  peace;  and 

Whereas.  Andrei  Sakharov  has  always  ad- 
vocated and  practiced  respect  for  laws,  twth 
national  and  international;  and 

Whereas,  despite  both  blandishment  and 
intimidation  Andrei  Sakharov  tried  to  live 
as  a  free  man  without  violating  the  very 
strict  limits  of  Soviet  law;  and 

Whereas,  Andrei  Sakharov  had  no  resources 
at  his  command  except  a  willingness,  uncom- 
mon In  the  Soviet  Union,  to  speak  publicly 
the  truth,  and  carried  no  germs  more  in- 
fectious than  his  willingness  to  go  about  his 
daily  life  acting  as  if  he  were  a  free  man; 
and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  violation  of  its  own  laws  and  in  an 
obvious  attempt  to  snuff  out  the  one  most 
prominent  light  of  truth  and  freedom  within 
its  borders,  has  exiled  Andrei  Sakharov,  pre- 
venting him  from  conununicating  with  the 
free  world. 

Whereas,  the  margin  of  tolerance  which 
Andrei  Sakharov  symbolized  has  now  been 
destroyed,  be  it  now.  therefore,  resolved  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
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legitimacy  iney  look  for  before  the  rest    it  is  the  sense  of  the  senate  that 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  Hel* 
slnkl  Accords. 

That  Its  actions  more  and  more  resemble 
those  of  Its  former  Fascist  Invaders. 

That  the  Soviet  government,  armed  with 
more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  ground  divi- 
sions, with  over  twenty-flve  hundred  stra- 
tegic nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  which  carry 
more  explosive  power  than  all  American 
missiles  combined,  feels  threatened  by  one 
man's  ability  to  express  his  opinion;  and 

That  by  its  actions  toward  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  the  Soviet  government  has  once  again 
shown  that  It  Is  the  enemy  of  freedom 
wherever  it  finds  it. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Wallop  and  myself,  I 
offer  a  resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  Andrei  Sakharov. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  2,  the  world 
awoke  to  the  shocking  news  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  arrested  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  stripped  him  of  nis  medals. 
Later  in  the  day,  the  news  came  over  the 
airwaves  that  he  and  his  wife  were  given 
2  hours  to  pack  and  were  sent  summarily 
into  exile  to  the  closed  city  of  Gorki,  some 
250  miles  east  of  Moscow. 

Why  did  the  Kremlin  choose  this  par- 
ticular time  to  silence  and  isolate  such  a 
giant,  a  Nobel  laureate,  the  father  of  the 
Soviet  H-bomb?  Three  reasons  have  been 
cited:  Retaliation  for  the  strong  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan; a  slap  at  President  Carter's  human 
rights  policy  and  the  personal  interest 
which  he  has  taken  in  the  Sakharovs; 
and  Sakharovs  own.  outspoken  advo- 
cacy of  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics. These  considerations  undoubtedly 
played  a  major  part  in  the  decision  to 
exile  Sakharov.  But,  if  we  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  past 
10  years,  a  pattern  emerges  which  can 
better  explain  the  Kremlin's  latest  move. 

The  greatest  crime  in  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  to  be  internal  criticism.  Time  and 
again,  those  daring  enough  to  publish 
underground  books  (samizdat),  pam- 
phlets and  other  literature  have  been  ar- 
rested and  punished.  The  list  of  dissi- 
dents who  have  been  sent  to  the  gulag 
is  long,  and  the  most  consistent  "crime" 
is  "anti-Sovietism"  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. The  worst  punishment  is  reserved 
for  those  who  not  only  criticize  the  re- 
gime, but  who  also  send  that  criticism 
abroad.  The  Kremlin  has  already  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  35  Helsinki  Watch- 
ers, those  groups  of  Soviet  citizens  who 
banded  together  in  compliance  with  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  signed  by  35 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Final  Act  actually  encourages  citi- 
zens to  monitor  their  own  country's  per- 
formance in  human  rights.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to  13  years 
of  hard  labor  in  1978.  not  for  the 
trumped  up  charges  of  cooperating  with 
foreign  intelligence  agencies,  but  for  be- 
ing in  contact  with  foreigners  in  his  quest 
to  emigrate.  The  list  goes  on  and  on — 
Bukovsky,  Amalrik,  Orlov — all  punished 
for  crimes  of  ideas.  Any  tourist  knows 
that  upon  entering  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
main  search  of  his  luggage  Is  not  for 
drugs,  weapons,  or  contraband,  but  for 
literature. 

Sakharov  has  been  the  witness  and 
reporter  to  the  world  of  the  repression 


visited  upon  the  Soviet  Union's  internal 
critics,  the  defender  of  political  prison- 
ers and  exiles.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin 
knew  that  as  long  as  Andrei  Sakharov 
sat  in  his  tiny  seventh-floor  apartment 
on  Chkalov  Street  their  abusive  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  citizens  could  not  be  hid- 
den from  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  who 
has  a  statement  he  wishes  to  present  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  almost 
exactly  1  year  ago  Senator  Hayakawa 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  visiting  Dr.  An- 
drei Sakharov  in  his  one-room  apart- 
ment in  Moscow,  and  thus  were  probably 
the  last  American  officials  to  see  this 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  who  now 
has  been  deprived  of  his  freedom  to  com- 
municate with  the  likes  of  us.  The  Soviet 
Government  obviously  feels  that  Dr. 
Sakharov's  contacts  with  the  likes  of  us 
are  harmful  to  the  kind  of  relations  it 
wants  to  have  with  this  country.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  a  point. 

I  am  sorry  to  say.  however,  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  alone  in  wishing 
that  Dr.  Sakharov  would  cease  to  be  an 
irritant  to  a  certain  kind  of  relations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviets.  Last 
year  Senator  Hayakawa  and  I  were 
carrying  greetings  to  Dr.  Sakharov  from 
prominent  American  academics.  We  also 
wanted  the  benefit  of  his  advice  on  mat- 
ters regarding  the  peaceful  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union's  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
agreement.  When  we  got  to  Moscow,  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  asked 
us  in  the  strongest  terms  not  to  visit  Dr. 
Sakharov  because,  he  said,  the  Soviet 
Government  would  consider  such  a  visit 
contrary  to  the  pattern  of  good  relations 
they  wished  with  us. 

Consequently,  said  the  Ambcissador, 
Senator  Hayakawa  and  I  would  be  hurt- 
ing Soviet- American  relations  if  we  went. 
He  reminded  us  how  important  good  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  are  to  the 
world's  peace.  Because  of  this  impor- 
tance, he  told  us,  he  had  ordered  all 
American  diplomats  not  to  see  Dr.  Sak- 
harov again.  In  sum,  the  Ambassador 
tried  to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  were  doing 
something  wrong  when  we  went  to  see 
Dr.  Sakharov. 

When  we  reached  Dr.  SsJcharov's 
apartment,  knowing  full  well  it  was 
bugged  and  that  both  governments  did 
not  want  us  to  meet,  we  two  began  to 
speak  guardedly.  But  we  were  surprised 
to  see  that  our  host  was  behaving  not 
at  all  as  a  man  who  is  surveiled  and 
under  a  cloud.  He  spoke  and  acted  as 
any  free  individusd  in  any  free  country. 
Our  substantive  talks  were  fruitful.  But 
we  came  away  above  all  impressed  by 
his  commitment  to  freedom.  The  man 
was  not  simply  taking  a  risk.  He  knew 
he  was  doing  things  that  were  ofBcially 
frowned  upon,  but  he  also  knew  he  was 
within  both  his  legal  rights  and  his 
rights  as  a  human  being.  In  this  knowl- 
edge, he  was — and  I  am  sure  he  is — a 
happy  man.  He  had  an  awful  lot  more 
to  lose  than  did  we  Americans  by  dis- 
pleasing the  Soviet  authorities — and  a 
lot  more  to  gain.  His  commitment  to 
freedom  was  inspiring. 

When  we  left  his  apartment,  I  felt 
ashamed  that  I  had  even  considered  not 
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going.  What  kind  of  politics,  national 
or  international,  could  make  improper 
a  lawful  conversation  between  two  de- 
cent human  beings?  How  disappointed 
I  was  in  my  country's  government  and 
in  myself  for  ever  entertaining,  albeit 
so  briefly,  the  notion  that  good  relations 
with  a  totalitarian  government  requires 
us  to  adopt  the  totalitarian  habit  of  sus- 
pending judgment  about  right  and 
wrong,  only  to  ask  what  the  powerful 
want. 

If  we  are  to  remain  free  In  the  face 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  growing,  almost 
overwhelming  mihtary  power,  we  have 
to  learn  to  value  our  own  liberties. 
Nothing,  not  profits,  nor  comfort,  nor 
peace,  not  even  life  itself.  Is  worth  any- 
thing if  we  purchase  them  at  the  price 
of  bowing  even  ever  so  slightly  to  ac- 
commodate totalitarians.  That  is  the 
profound  teaching  of  Dr.  Sakharov's  life. 

In  the  coming  months  and  years,  as 
Soviet  military  power  grows,  we  will  all 
have  great  and  growing  incentives  to 
look  the  other  way  at  the  Soviet  Union's 
behavior.  It  is  unpleasant  for  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  may  have  to  fight 
a  major  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
every  act  of  accommodation,  every  fail- 
ure to  look  to  our  own  strength  will  make 
it  harder  for  us  to  resist  the  next  out- 
rage. 

When  we  left  Dr.  Sakharov  to  get  on 
the  airplane  which  would  take  us  back 
to  the  free  world,  I  was  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  leaving  behind  an 
utterly  defenseless  man.  who  had  noth- 
ing with  which  to  oppose  the  might  of 
the  Soviet  state  but  his  love  of  freedom 
and  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 
We  have  material  means  for  defending 
ourselves.  They  are  not  sufficient— for 
example,  by  no  legerdemain  can  16 
American  ground  divisions  be  made  to 
offset  160  Soviet  ones.  We  can  and  should 
increase  those  military  means  of  defense. 
Because  we  are  temporarily  weaker  mil- 
itarily, we  should  not  be  afraid  to  build 
up  our  arms  as  fast  as  we  can.  Let  us 
never  be  in  a  position  of  standing  be- 
fore the  Soviet  Union's  power  with  only 
our  courage  and  our  devotion  to  freedom. 

The  resolution  we  offer  will  not  free 
Dr.  Sakharov.  We  are  not  strong  enough 
to  do  that.  The  resolution  is  only  an  act 
by  which  we  tell  ourselves  that  which 
we  know  is  so.  The  Soviets  have  violated 
their  own  laws,  they  have  violated  hu- 
man rights,  and  they  have  violated  the 
Helsinki  agreements.  They  are  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  wherever  they  find  it. 

Dr.  Sakharov  sacrified  his  material 
well  being  and  his  liberty  to  tell  this  to 
the  world.  In  homage  to  him,  it  is  fitting 
we  should  solemnly  tell  this  to  our- 
selves— and  then  proceed  to  act  accord- 
ingly by  agreeing  to  this  resolution  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senator  Wallop  has  already  mentioned, 
he  and  I  had  the  honor  of  visiting  Andrei 
Sakharov  in  his  one-room  apartment  in 
Moscow  against  the  wishes  of  our  own 
embassy  and  certainly  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Soviets,  and  we  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  great  gentleness,  great 
wisdom,  and  great  self-discipline. 

Worse,  not  only  did  the  Western  press 
broadly  publicize  these  statements  from 
Sakharov.  but  they  were  then  beamed 
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back  into  the  Soviet  Union  by  Voice  of 
America.  BBC  and  other  Western  broad- 
casting stations. 

Therefore,  it  became  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  Soviets  to  fill  the  prisons, 
hold  illegal  trials,  persecute  internal 
critics  while  not  only  the  world  watched, 
but  their  own  population  learned  about 
it  from  abroad.  As  the  Soviets  become 
more  aggressive  externally,  they  become 
more  repressive  internally;  it  is  much 
easier  for  tyrants  to  work  in  the  dark- 
ness than  in  the  daylight. 

That  Is  the  great  Soviet  crime — to 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union. 

Who  is  this  man,  this  man  whom  Time 
magazine  called  the  "Pilgrim  of  Con- 
science?" Time  reports  that  Sakharov 
was  the  son  of  a  Moscow  physics  teacher. 
By  1942.  having  graduated  with  honors 
in  physics  from  Moscow  State  University 
he  went  to  work  in  the  war  industry. 
After  World  War  II.  he  went  to  work 
on  the  Kremlin's  No.  1  priority  project: 
development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

As  he  said  at  the  time: 

When  I  began  working  on  this  terrible 
weapon.  I  felt  subjectively  that  I  was  working 
for  peace,  that  my  work  would  help  foster  a 
balance  of  power.  It  was  a  natural  point  of 
view  shared  by  many  of  us,  especially  since 
we  actually  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

For  his  work,  Sakharov  won  the  Stalin 
Prize  and  was  three  times  awarded  the 
country's  highest  civilian  medal,  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Banner  of  Labor.  At 
29.  he  was  the  youngest  member  ever 
elected  to  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

But  then  what  happened?  Disturbed 
by  the  dangers  of  nuclear  fallout,  Sak- 
harov not  only  protested  a  series  of  1958 
Soviet  nuclear  tests,  but  in  1968  he  wrote 
an  essay,  "Progress,  Coexistence  and 
InteUectual  Freedom."  After  the  essay 
was  circulated  in  the  underground  press 
at  home,  and  pubUshed  widely  abroad— 
Sakharov's  security  clearance  was 
abruptly  withdrawn. 

As  Sakharov  became  more  and  more 
involved  with  dissidents,  he  signed  count- 
less petitions  for  political  prisoners,  ar- 
rested intellectuals  and  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious minorities.  He  soon  became  a 
champion  of  the  Jewish  emigration 
movement  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Jackson -Vanik  amendment  in  the 
US.  Congress.  For  this,  he  suffered  KGB 
harassment,  searches  of  his  apartment, 
persecution  of  his  family,  detainment 
and  at  times  even  physical  abuse. 

In  1975,  Sakharov  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  but  characteristically 
the  Kremlin  denied  him  the  exit  visa  to 
accept  the  honor.  His  wife,  Yelena,  under 
treatment  at  the  time  in  Italy  for  an  eye 
operation,  accepted  the  prize  for  him. 

The  apartment  which  Senator  Wallop 
and  I  visited  on  Chkalov  Street  is  now 
empty,  save  for  his  wife's  aged  mother 
herself  a  graduate  of  the  Gulag.  But  the 
world  must  not  forget  Andrei  Sakharov, 
nor  accept  the  silencing  of  this  "Pilgrim 
Of  Conscience."  All  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple must  raise  their  voices  and  protest 
the  Ulegal  exile  of  Dr.  Sakharov.  which 
has  executed  without  benefit  of  any  legal 
proceedings.  I  call  upon  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  once  again  point  out  to  the  So- 
viet Union  that  the  persecution  of  their 
own  citizens  wUl  be  condemned  by  this 
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body  which  stands  for  freedom  of  the 
individual  wherever  in  the  world  he  Uves. 

Mr.  President,  PhiUp  Handler,  who  Is 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  issued  a  statement  on  Andrei 
Sakharov,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    op   Philip   Handler,    President, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 

The  internal  exile  of  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Foreign  Associate,  Academician  An- 
drei Sakharov,  to  the  closed  city  of  Gorki 
announced  yesterday,  is  a  shocking  act  by 
Soviet  authorities. 

In  1973  when  Academician  Sakharov  was 
threatened,  I  warned  the  then  President  of 
the  Soviet  Academy,  Academician  Keldysh, 
that  "harrassment  or  detention  of  Sakharov 
will  have  severe  effects  on  the  relationships 
between  the  scientific  communities  of  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R."  That  statement  is  as  true 
today  as  It  was  then,  and  I  sense  we  are  In 
grave  times. 

The  simultaneous  resignation  of  Soviet 
Academician,  V.  A.  KlrUlln,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  for  Science  and  Technology 
and  Co-Chairman  of  the  Joint  U.S./U.S.S.R. 
Commission  for  Science  and  Technology, 
adds  to  our  concern. 

Deplorable  as  is  the  exile  of  Academician 
Sakharov,  even  more  ominous  is  the  signal 
that  the  forces  of  moderation  and  reason 
within  the  Soviet  community  of  science  are 
being  stilled  in  a  time  of  International  ten- 
sion. 

In  recent  years  the  scientists  of  both  na- 
tions have  carefully  built  structures  of  com- 
munication and  good  will.  This  blatantly 
punitive  act  against  Academician  Sakharov 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  fur- 
ther cooperation  and  an  act  of  deliberate  ill 
will.  What  the  consequences  may  be  I  cannot 
foresee,  but  I  find  it  dlfiBcult  to  imagine  sci- 
entific exchange  continuing  in  the  spirit  we 
had  created  heretofore. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution wiU  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
President,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  fellow,  also 
issued  a  statement  on  Andrei  Sakharov, 
who  Is  their  colleague  and  friend,  and 
tills  statement  was  signed  by  Prof.  Ken- 
neth E.  Bouldlng,  chairman  of  the 
AAAS  Board  of  Directors,  and  Frederick 
Mosteller,  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  statement  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  From  The  American  Association 
For  the  Advancement  of  Science 

As  officers  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  recent  action  taken 
against  Andrei  Sakharov.  These  actions  will 
unavoidably  undermine  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration which  underlies  scientific  exchange 
between  our  two  countries  and  will  further 
divide  our  nations  at  a  time  when  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  a  strate- 
gy of  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  exile  of  Professor  Sakharov  deprives 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
world  of  a  brilliant  voice  In  support  of  mu- 
tual understanding  and  the  defense  of 
human  freedom.  We  strongly  urge  that  he 
be  protected  from  further  harassment. 

January  23,   1980. 

(Signed  by  Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng,  Chair- 
man of  the  AAAS  Board  of  Directors,  and 
Frederick  Mosteller,  President  of  the  AAAS.) 


THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  c<m- 
sideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 249. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  pending  matter  Is 
the  House  version  of  the  Olympics  reso- 
lution, is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  earlier 
directed  questions  at  my  good  friend 
from  Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  concerning 
the  major  difference,  between  the  two 
resolutions.  There  are  other  differences 
Obviously,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
has  responded  to  the  request  that  the 
position  of  those  who  feel  the  games 
should  be  moved  should  be  presented  to 
the  International  Olympic  Committee. 

The  Senate  resolution  reflects  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
in  requesting  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  move  the  location  of  the 
games  someplace  else,  to  hold  them  in 
another  place. 

The  House  resolution  urged  that  the 
IntemationEil  Olympic  Committee  adopt 
such  proposal.  This  version  of  the  Senate 
does  that  also.  The  major  difference, 
however,  is  that  the  rescrfution  Indicates 
that  should  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  fail  to  secede  then  even  if 
the  Soviet  troops  no  longer  occupy 
Afghanistan,  the  U.a.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee is  urged  not  to  participate,  and  the 
resolution  states  that  no  Americans 
should  attend  them  in  any  capacity. 

There  are  also  some  minor  difficulties 
with  that  language.  In  the  first  place, 
the  tradition  is  that  the  mayor  of  the 
city  where  the  games  sire  to  be  held  4 
years  hence  goes  to  the  current  Olympics 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  those  Olympics, 
picks  up  the  Olympic  flags  to  be  taken 
to  his  city,  where  they  remain  until  those 
games  are  completed.  In  other  words,  in 
this  instance,  since  Los  Angeles  is  the 
site  already  chosen  for  the  1984  Olym- 
pics, this  would  mean  that  Mayor  Brad- 
ley could  not  go  to  Moscow  or  would  be 
urged  not  to  go  to  Moscow,  let  us  put  It 
that  way,  to  pick  up  the  flag.  I  think  it 
is  a  minor  detail  that  could  be  taken 
care  of  perhaps  by  some  common  sense. 
Another  problem  with  the  Senate  ver- 
sion Is  that,  really,  what  this  resolution 
does  is  that  it  puts  the  burden  on  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  achieve  a 
foreign  policy  objective  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Up  until  now  we  have  urged  and  we 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  out  of  politics.  This  resolu- 
tion certainly  injects  the  Olympic  com- 
mittee Into  the  attainment  of  a  foreign 
policy  goal. 

The  Senate  version  in  the  language  of 
the  original  paragraph  3,  states  that 
should  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
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mittee  fail  to  adopt  a  proposal  of  the 
UjS.  Olympic  Committee,  or  a  ctxnpar- 
able  proposal,  and  should  Soviet  troops 
continue  to  occupy  Afghanistan,  no 
American  team  should  participate  in 
those  games  and  no  American  should  at- 
tend them  in  any  capacity. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  committee  has 
deleted  from  its  recommended  substi- 
tute the  reference  to  the  Soviet  troops 
continuing  to  occupy  Afghanistan.  I 
think  that  is  a  mistaJce.  Not  that  I  have 
any  real  hopes  that  the  Soviets  are  going 
to  pull  out  of  Afghanistan  in  the  time 
frame  that  the  President  mentioned.  But 
I  do  think  it  is  an  error  not  to  recognize 
that  that  was  the  President's  stated  ob- 
jective at  the  time  he  announced  this  pol- 
icy and  set  a  deadline  for  the  withdrawal. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  President  was  willing 
to  extend  that  deadline.  And  should  the 
Soviets  respond  to  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations  and  withdraw  their 
troops,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  those  who  seek  to  move  the 
games  will  have  been  met. 

However,  we  find  there  are  other  rea- 
sons being  stated  for  moving  the  games. 
Some  people  say  they  should  not  have 
been  there  in  the  first  place.  That  was 
a  decision  of  an  international  body,  not 
of  the  Nation;  just  as  it  was  a  decision 
of  an  international  body  that  the  Lake 
Placid  games  take  place  in  this  country 
and  the  Los  Angeles  games  in  1984  take 
place  in  this  country. 

Some  people  say  that  we  should  not 
have  been  in  Berlin  In  1936.  TTiey  are 
right.  We  should  not  have  been  in  Berlin 
in  1936.  Between  the  time  that  Berlin 
was  selected  for  the  games  in  1932  and 
the  1936  games,  there  was  a  complete 
change  of  govenmient  in  Germany.  Hit- 
ler came  to  power,  with  all  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  his  intentions. 
And  he  specifically  stated  those  Inten- 
tions and  the  world  knew  them. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  So- 
viet Government.  It  has  been  only  3 
months  ago  that  the  President  was  urg- 
ing not  only  the  Senate  in  general,  but 
this  Senator  in  particular,  to  support  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  He  was  in  Notre  Dame 
last  year  saying:  "Isn't  it  a  good  thing 
that  we  finally  put  to  rest  the  fear  of  In- 
ternational Communism?"  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  he  said  that  it 
was  time  for  us  to  recognize  the  terms 
of  SALT  n.  And  it  is  my  interpretation 
of  what  he  said  that  the  administration 
Intends  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  SALT  II, 
whether  it  is  ratified  or  not. 

Now,  we  have  a  President,  who  has  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  and,  I  think,  pre- 
cipitated us  into  a  world  crisis  because 
he  called  Brezhnev  on  the  hot  line.  That 
hot  line  was  meant  to  convey  Informa- 
tion. I  certainly  do  not  think  it  was 
meant  to  interrogate  a  foreign  leader. 

But,  in  any  event,  the  President  saw 
fit  to  call  Brezhnev.  And  he  was  as- 
tounded that  Brezhnev  fibbed  to  him, 
lied  to  him.  about  what  the  Soviet  troops 
were  doing  in  Afghanistan. 

I  think  that  call  of  the  President's 
ought  to  be  viewed  in  historical  per- 
spective. In  March,  the  President  had 
announced  to  the  world,  announced 
publicly  that  we  would  take  umbrage  if 
the  Soviets  went  into  Afghanistan.  In 


April,  the  Russians  sent  one  of  their 
leading  generals  to  Afghanistan.  They 
sent  MIG's,  they  sent  their  tanks,  they 
sent  antitank  weapons,  and  they  sent  a 
complete  supply  of  Russian  equipment 
and  advisers,  some  of  whom  were  actu- 
ally killed  in  combat  in  1979.  And  we 
knew  that. 

And  the  rebels — and  I  think  the  rebels 
are  the  Soviet-backed  forces,  not  the 
patriots  that  are  defending  their  coim- 
try — the  Soviet-backed  rebels,  according 
to  the  press,  have  killed  some  300,000 
Afghans.  All  that  happened  before 
December,  before  that  call  on  the  hot 
line. 

Well,  the  President  called  Brezhnev 
and  was  lied  to  in  December.  And  he 
precipitated  us  into  a  crisis  in  January. 
This  was  not  a  result  of  the  horrible  loss 
of  life  in  Afghanistan  after  his  public 
armouncement  that  we  would  take  um- 
brage if  the  Soviets  went  in  there.  It  was 
not  after  two  presidents  of  Afghanistan 
had  been  deposed — one  killed.  It  was  af- 
ter Brezhnev  lied  to  him. 

And,  really,  what  we  are  doing  is  sell- 
ing a  total  change  of  policy  in  the  United 
States  because  of  that  lie.  I  think  that 
the  naivete  of  a  President  in  expecting 
the  Russian  to  tell  him  the  truth  is  ap- 
palling. But  what  I  think  is  even  more 
appalling  is  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  assassinate  the  Olympic  movement  in 
order  to  have  a  backdrop  to  try  and 
make  the  President  of  the  United  States 
look  like  he  can  stand  up  to  the  Russians. 

This  concept  of  using  the  Olympic 
games  for  politics,  in  my  opinion,  is 
wrong.  Beyond  that,  I  think  the  very 
least  we  should  have  done  as  a  Nation 
is  asked  the  Olympians — our  athletes — 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should 
go. 

The  call  for  the  games  in  Moscow  has 
not  gone  out  yet.  Traditionally,  that  call 
is  responded  to  by  the  Olympic  commit- 
tee of  each  natim. 

We  have  labored  long  and  hard,  many 
of  us,  to  assure  that  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  Is  responsive  to  the  will  of 
our  athletes.  Last  year  when  we  passed 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  we  gave  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  certain  powers. 
But  we  also  enjoined  them  to  listen  to 
the  athletes.  And,  in  this  instance,  that 
is  what  the  USOC  decided  to  do— listen 
to  the  athletes.  It  has  petitioned  the  IOC 
to  change  the  venue  of  the  games,  to 
move  the  games.  It  has  reserved  judg- 
ment— and  I  think  wisely  so — on  what 
it  should  do  if  the  IOC  refuses  to  move 
the  games. 

This  resolution  will  put  the  Congress 
on  record  as  supporting  a  position  that 
the  games  should  be  canceled,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  that  if  they 
are  not  moved;  they  should  be  boycotted. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  I,  apparently, 
stand  alone.  That  does  not  bother  me  at 
all.  It  does  not  bother  me  because  I  think 
this  Senate  will  rue  the  day  that  it  has 
encouraged  an  executive  branch  to 
threaten  individual  Americans. 

They  have  said  that  if  the  athletes  de- 
termine to  go  to  these  games  if  they  are 
held  in  Moscow,  that  they  could  impose 
p>assport  sanctions;  they  could  impose 
currency  restrictions;  they  could  find 
ways,  in  effect,  to  coerce  these  athletes 
not  to  go,  if  the  athletes  decide  to  go. 


I  think  that  is  wrong.  In  the  first  place 
I  do  not  think  it  is  legal.  It  would  take  a 
finding  of  a  national  emergency  to  use 
those  powers.  I  do  not  think  they  could 
be  used  selectively  against  only  athletes. 
I  think  they  would  have  to  be  used 
against  everyone. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  distinguished 
chairman  did  correct  me  and  I  acknowl- 
edge his  correction  when  I  overstated  the 
problem  about  the  grain  shipments. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  not 
stopped  the  shipment  of  grain  to  Russia. 
We  have  not  stopped  the  shipment  of 
technology,  new  technology,  to  Russia 
We  have  not  stopped  tourism  to  Russia. 
We  have  not  terminated  our  recognition 
of  Russia.  We  have  called  back  our  Am- 
bassador for  Instructions,  but  we  still 
maintain  an  Embassy  there. 

Yet,  what  we  are  saying  to  our  athletes 
is  that  should  the  IOC  determine  to 
continue  to  hold  the  games  in  Moscow, 
we  will  not  permit  them  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow. That  is  the  threat. 

I  think  the  very  fact  of  that  threat 
was  made  advisedly.  It  has  been  made  by 
the  administration  in  an  attempt  to  co- 
erce the  athletes  when  they  are  polled 
by  the  USOC.  I  hope  the  USOC  holds  to 
its  promise  to  poll  the  athletes  and  let 
them  determine  whether  they  should  go. 

In  any  event,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  death  throes  of 
the  Olympic  movement  as  it  is  now 
known,  and  that  is  because  politics  have 
now  been  Injected  totally  into  these 
games. 

I  note  that  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
north  their  leader  has  announced  that 
their  country  will  not  send  a  team  to  the 
Olympics  in  Moscow  and  they  will  not 
attend  unless  the  games  are  moved.  That, 
of  course,  is  their  right.  But  it  is  certain 
that  many  nations  of  the  world  will  fol- 
low the  IOC.  The  International  Olym- 
pic Committee,  if  It  decides  to  continue 
to  hold  the  games,  for  whatever  reason 
it  uses,  is  then  going  to  be  in  a  position 
of  not  holding  worldwide  games.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  told  that  we  should 
hold  our  own  games.  What  are  we  going 
to  hold?  Are  we  going  to  hold  the  North 
American  Olympics?  We  hold  something 
similar  anyway.  We  have  been  holding 
competitions  with  Canada  for  some 
years.  That  is  not  the  Olympics  move- 
ment. 

The  Olympics  is  a  movement  that  va 
have  fostered  and  encouraged  in  order 
that  the  youth  of  the  world  could  meet 
with  one  another  and  compete  so  that 
they  could  see  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  various  systems  as  they 
visit  the  countries  that  host  the  games. 
I  for  one  believe  that  if  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage at  all  in  terms  of  the  Olympics 
movement,  it  is  the  advantage  of  the 
free  world,  an  opportunity  to  show  every- 
one how  good  our  free  world  is. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  see  the  Olympics 
held  in  Moscow.  I  believe  that  our  free 
press  and  the  world's  free  press  would 
report  If  any  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  athletes  and  upon  tourists,  and  I 
think  they  would  report  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Soviet  system. 

As  the  conductor  of  our  national  sym- 
phony mentioned  the  other  day  in  an  in- 
terview, there  are  deficiencies.  The  So- 
viets are  probably  not  even  prepared  to 
host  these  games  except  in  terms  of 
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bricks  and  mortar.  They  apparently  have 
buUt  fantastic  buildings.  But  their  abil- 
ity and  duty  to  be  the  host  of  these 
games  Is  very  much  subject  to  question. 

In  any  event,  we  will  have  people  at 
Lake  Placid  from  all  over  the  world  and 
we  would  certainly  have  people  from  all 
over  the  world  in  Los  Angeles.  But  I 
feel  certain  In  my  mind  that  if  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  as  expressed 
In  this  resolution,  then  the  games  will 
not  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  and  I  seri- 
ously question  the  future  of  the  Lake 
Placid  games,  too. 

On  February  13,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  welcome  the 
international  athletes  at  Lake  Placid.  As 
the  President  of  the  host  country  he  is 
officially  supposed  to  open  the  1980 
games,  and  those  games  take  place  not 
only  in  Lake  Placid  but  in  whatever  lo- 
cation the  summer  games  are  conducted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries  will  come  to  Lake  Placid  if  we 
annoimce  in  advance  that  we  are  not 
going  to  Moscow.  If  that  happens,  the 
Olympics  are  sort  of  on  a  trail  downhill, 
in  my  opinion. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  hold  the 
summer  games  In  Greece.  They  could 
not  be  ready  for  them.  Any  preparations 
will  probably  start  to  be  made  to  try  and 
hold  them  in  Greece  in  1984. 

I  think  that  is  wrong. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conmilssion  on  Olympic  Sports,  I 
tried  to  Interest  people  In  the  concept  of 
holding  a  series  of  games  throughout  the 
world.  With  our  modern  communications 
we  could  have  coverage  of  these  games 
and  each  nation  could  have  maybe  two 
or  three  events.  Maybe  they  would  not 
be  the  same  each  time,  but  we  could  have 
them  throughout  the  world.  This  was 
because  of  some  of  the  logistical  prob- 
lems that  we  ran  mto  in  Munich  and  in 
Montreal,  problems,  incidentally,  that 
Los  Angeles  is  prepared  to  cope  with,  but 
I'm  not  certain  the  Russians  are  pre- 
pared to  cope  with.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  find  out  if  they  could  cope  with 
them. 

The  main  problem  that  we  have  with 
this  resolution  is  that  we  are  injecting 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
into  the  Olympics  movement  and  we 
are  rejecting  It  Into  the  Olympics  move- 
ment for  the  wrong  reason.  If  in  the  first 
Instance  we  had  had  a  boycott  of  these 
games,  or  a  suggested  boycott  of  these 
games  solely  on  human  rights  grounds, 
that  would  be  one  thing.  But  now  I 
think  the  deletion  of  this  language  by 
the  Senate  Committee  demonstrates  that 
we  are  changing  reasons  In  midstream. 

Even  If  the  Soviets  pull  their  troops  out 
of  Afghanistan,  we  are  saying,  "Do  not 
hold  the  games  in  Moscow."  It  is  prob- 
ably the  Sakharov  situation  which  has 
brought  this  to  a  head,  a  situation  which 
I  deplore,  and  I  think  any  freedom-lov- 
ing person  would  deplore.  But  what  is 
going  to  bring  more  pressure  on  Russia 
In  regard  to  the  dissidents  of  that  coun- 
try, staying  away  or  sending  the  world's 
free  press  to  Moscow?  What  will  really 
be  more  beneficial  to  them,  closing  the 
doors  to  Moscow  or  opening  the  doors  to 
the  press  of  the  free  world,  opening  the 


doors  to  300,000  to  400.000  visitors  from 
throughout  the  world,  people  who  may 
contact  these  dissidents  and  If  they 
could  not  contact  them,  could  ask  why? 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  think  what  has 
happened  is  terrible,  sending  that  dis- 
tinguished scientist  to  Gorgl. 

But  the  reaction  is  all  wrong.  We 
should  be  sending  in  more  people  to  find 
out  not  only  what  Is  happening  to  him, 
but  to  other  dissidents  in  that  country 
as  well  and  have  them  express  their 
views  to  people  from  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said.  It  will  not  do 
me  much  good.  I  have  been  reminded 
that  there  have  been  other  people  that 
have  stood  on  this  floor  who  have  tried 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
individual  Americans,  to  urge  that  the 
Senate  carefully  consider  what  it  is  do- 
ing, to  consider  the  implied  endorsement 
of  the  threats  which  were  made  by  the 
Justice  Department,  implied  endorse- 
ments which  were  made,  with  regard 
to  American  athletes;  should  they  de- 
termine to  go  to  Russia  if  the  games  are 
in  fact  held  there.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

We  had  Members  of  this  Senate  visit 
North  Vietnam.  Just  think  of  that.  We 
have  had  movie  actresses  visit  North 
Vietnam.  Did  we  cancel  their  passports? 
Did  we  impose  currency  restrictions  on 
them?  They  certainly  were  dissidents  to 
American  policy  at  the  time. 

We  are  saying,  "No,  If  you  are  an 
athlete,  you  do  not  have  that  freedom." 
Somehow,  the  administration  thinks  it 
can  single  out  athletes  and  say  they  can- 
not exercise  the  rights  of  free  Ameri- 
cans. To  me,  that  Is  the  most  worrisome 
thing  about  this  resolution.  We  are  rub- 
berstamplng.  If  there  Is  anything  I  have 
seen  so  far.  it  is  the  tendency  of  this 
Congress  this  year  to  genuflect  to  that 
President  in  anything  that  he  states. 

Why  this  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is 
wrong  on  this  one  as  far  as  this  Sena- 
tor is  concerned.  It  is  wrong  to  dictate 
to  the  Olympic  movement  in  order  to 
attempt  to  achieve  a  foreign  policy  goal. 
I,  for  one,  think  this  resolution  should  be 
defeated. 

I  hope  that,  somehow  or  other,  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  might  discover 
what  this  deletion  is  and  what  it  means. 
What  it  means  to  me  is  that  even  If  the 
Soviets  determine  to  meet  the  announced 
objectives  of  the  President  when  first 
he  sought  this  boycott,  the  Senate  would 
be  on  record  as  saying  we  should  not 
attend  the  games  anyway.  I  think  that 
Is  wrong.  I  hope  my  good  friend  will  not 
move  to  substitute  that  Senate  resolution 
for  the  House  resolution  until  tomorrow 
so  that  it  can  be  examined.  I  shall  com- 
mit to  him  that  I  shall  not  ask  for  a 
vote  on  it,  but  I  would  like  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  have  a  chance  to  ask 
in  their  own  minds  whether  they  want 
to  support  the  Senate  version  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  House  resolution  In  the 
condition  that  It  exists  now. 

I  really  do  not  understand  the  dele- 
tion of  that  phrase  with  regard  to  the 
Soviet  troops  continuing  to  occupy  Af- 
ghanistan. Mr.  President,  I  really  feel 
a  sense  of  frustration,  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  who  has  been 


more  worried  about  the  Soviets  than  I 
have.  I  have  attempted,  in  every  Instance 
that  I  can  recall  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate,  to  support  the  suggestions  that 
were  meaningful  to  Increase  our  ability, 
from  a  defense  point  of  view,  to  defend 
this  country  and  meet  our  commitments 
to  the  free  world.  We  suddenly  find  our- 
selves in  a  position,  I  think,  where  there 
are  many  things  being  done  from  the 
point  of  view  of  symbolism,  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  by  words  only,  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  our  commitment 
to  the  containment  of  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sive policies. 

I,  for  one,  wish  the  President  had  said 
something  last  year,  other  than  just  a 
warning  to  the  Russians  about  golrig  into 
Afghanistan.  I  wish  that,  rather  than 
urge  us  to  ratify  SALT  n  all  the  way  up 
to  December,  the  President  had  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  presence  In  Afghanistan. 
I  wish  that  the  President  had  realized — 
and  I  see  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  Chair  is  one  of  those  who  did  seek  to 
increase  the  commitments  to  defense 
from  the  budgetary  point  of  view — that 
that  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  crisis 
that  he  has  articulated  to  with  regtu-d 
to  the  presence  In  Afghanistan  of  the 
Soviet  troops. 

This  Is,  I  think,  going  to  be  a  period 
of  readjustment.  It  is  going  to  be  a  pe- 
riod of  testing  of  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — not  just  the  President.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  in  for  a  year  that  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  has  ever  lived 
through  before,  because  I  think  the  So- 
viet bear  has  been  provoked.  He  was 
provoked  enough  to  go  Into  Afghanistan 
wrongfully,  and  we  did  nothing  to  ex- 
press our  determination  last  year.  Now, 
we  have  done  it  and  we  have  d<me  It  In 
a  manner,  I  think,  that  is  going  to  con- 
fuse the  world  as  to  our  Intentions. 

This  resolution  helps  confuse  the 
world,  in  my  opinion.  It  helps  confuse 
the  world  because  It  is  sending  out  a 
signal  to  the  world  that  we  are  prepared 
to  treat  the  Russian  nation  as  though 
we  are  at  war  with  them.  That  is  really 
what  it  is  saying.  We  are  going  on  to  a 
wartime  footing  with  Russia.  We  are  not 
going  to  allow  our  citizens  to  visit  there 
freely.  We  are  going  to  go  further  than 
we  have  gone  so  far  In  imposing  such 
restrictions. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  think  we  are  pre- 
pared to  back  up  that  position,  nor  do  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  allow  the  Rus- 
sians to  choose  the  place  that  any  such 
confrontatiOTi  should  take  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  wsmdered  a  little 
bit  from  the  resolution  itself,  but  I  am 
highly  disturbed.  I  am  most  disturbed 
about  the  rights  of  the  individuals  In- 
volved— Individuals  who  have  spent  yeaurs 
of  their  lives  tuning  up  so  they  would  be 
ready  this  suouner  to  represent  this  Na- 
tion In  the  Olympics.  They  really  did 
not  care  where  they  were  held.  They 
wanted  to  get  ready  to  represent  this 
Nation  and,  If  they  were  successful,  to 
stand  up  on  the  pedestal  and  hear  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and  see  the  Amer- 
ican flag  fly.  They  did  it  to  get  ready  to 
represent  this  Nation.  Now  this  Ccmgress 
Is  teUlng  them  to  forget  about  it.  I  think 
that  is  a  drasUc  step  to  take  and  one 
that  should  not  be  taken. 
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(Mr.  LEAHY  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  at  this  late  hour  to  give  a  com- 
plete rely  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
We  shall  have  some  time  to  debate  this 
issue  tomorrow.  But  I  must  say  that  I 
have  found  it  difficult  to  follow  his  argu- 
ment. 

He  started  by  saying  that  the  President 
had  precipitated  this  crisis  and  that  the 
President  had  injected  politics  into  the 
Olympics.  Both  statements  are  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  The  crisis  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, by  the  act  of  bald  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  a  weak 
and  relatively  defenseless  neighbor.  That 
is  what  precipitated  the  crisis. 

If  there  is  a  question  today  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  concerning  the  propriety  of  en- 
gaging in  the  Olympic  games  in  Moscow, 
it  is  because  of  the  feeling  that  the  So- 
viet Govenmient  has  rendered  itself 
unfit  to  be  the  host  of  games  which 
are  supposed  to  symbolize  peaceful  com- 
petition and  good  sportsmanship.  So  it 
simply  takes  the  pyramid  and  turns  it  on 
its  point  to  contend  that  the  President 
has  precipitated  this  crisis,  that  the 
President  has  injected  politics  into  the 
Olympic  games. 

Morever,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
a  very  knowledgeable  man,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  he  would  contend  that  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  past  have  been 
immune  from  political  considerations. 
The  fact  is  that  seldom  have  Olympic 
games  occurred  in  modem  times  when 
political  considerations  have  not  led  one 
country  or  another,  or,  indeed,  a  group 
of  countries,  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  competition. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Alaska  say 
that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  have  participated  in  the  Olym- 
pic games  in  Berlin  in  1936.  If  that  is 
true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  then  I 
cannot  fathom  how  he  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  ought  to 
participate  in  these  Olympic  games  in 
Moscow,  in  Ught  of  the  behavior  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  recent  weeks. 

The  Senator  also  inquired  why  the 
committee  struck  from  the  language  of 
the  resolution  the  proviso  that  an  Ameri- 
can decision  not  to  participate  would  de- 
pend upon  whether  or  not  Soviet  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan. 

The  reason  the  committee  decided  to 
strike  that  proviso  from  the  text  is  that 
no  one  can  reasonably  believe  that  the 
Russians  could  withdraw  their  forces  or 
would  withdraw  their  forces,  by  the 
deadline  set  by  the  President. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  that  I  was 
once  told  when  I  was  visiting  Warsaw  It 
related  to  two  people  meeting  one  an- 
other on  the  sidewalks  of  Prague  a  few 
years  after  the  Russians  had  invaded 
Czechoslovakia,  had  occupied  that  coun- 
try with  the  Red  Army  in  order  to  put 
down  a  Czechoslovakian  government 
that  the  Russians  found  incompatible 
with  their  hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe. 
These  two  Czechs  met  on  the  street 
and  one  said  to  the  other,  "When  do  you 
think  the  Russians  will  ever  go  home?" 
The  other  replied,  "WeU.  they  could  go 
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home  for  one  of  two  reasons.  One  would 
be  a  miracle." 

The  other  Czech,  rather  intrigued, 
said,  "What  two  reasons  do  you  have  in 
mind?"  His  acquaintance  replied,  "Well, 
suppose  that  God  Almighty  sent  his 
host  of  angels  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
each  angel  descended  upon  a  Russian 
soldier,  picked  him  up,  flew  him  back 
to  his  own  hometown  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  deposited  him  there.  That  is  one 
way  that  the  Russians  might  leave." 

To  this,  the  first  Czech  observed: 
"Well,  that  is  the  miracle.  What  is  the 
other  way?'  His  friend  replied,  "No,  no, 
that  is  not  the  miracle.  The  miracle 
would  be  if  the  Russians  left  of  their  own 
accord." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  behavior  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  suggest  that  once  a 
country  has  been  occupied  by  the  Red 
Army  there  is  any  likelihood  that  the 
Russians  will  soon  withdraw. 

So  the  committee  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  insert  that  language  in  the  text  of  the 
resolution. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  committee  was  wrong  in  its  assess- 
ment, that  if  miracles  do  occur,  if  the 
Russians  all  of  a  sudden  decide  that  they 
made  a  grave  error  and  order  their 
armies  out  of  Afghanistan,  then  these 
resolutions  and  the  American  position 
relative  to  the  games — all  of  this  will 
have  been  changed  In  such  a  way  as  to 
render  Irrelevant  the  work  we  do  today. 
But  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  we  will 
not  have  wasted  our  time  and.  for  that 
reason,  that  there  will  not  come  any  time 
soon  when  the  language  chosen  by  the 
committee  will  not  conform  to  reality. 

What  is  reality,  Mr.  President?  It  is  the 
question  of  what  reprisal  is  appropriate 
in  the  light  of  this  act  of  aggression 
against  a  small  and  helpless  neighbor. 

The  Senator  for  Alaska  says  that  if  we 
had  prepared  ourselves  militarily  during 
all  the  years  when  the  Russians  were 
building  their  military  strength,  we  could 
somehow  deal  with  the  problem  posed  by 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 
Mr.  President,  I  disagree.  If  we  had 
matched  the  Russians  dollar  for  dollar, 
if  we  had  matched  the  Russians  tank  for 
tank  and  plane  for  plane  and  man  for 
man,  there  still  would  be  no  way  to  save 
Afghanistan  by  the  use  of  American 
military  force. 

The  country  Is  practically  inaccessible 
to  the  Western  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remote,  barren,  poor,  undeveloped, 
forsaken  lands  in  all  the  world.  It  is 
cuddled  right  up  against  the  soft  imder 
belly  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Central  Asia. 
The  geographical  position  of  Afghani- 
stan necessarily  gives  the  Russians  the 
predominant  military  advantage. 

What  does  one  suppose  the  Soviet 
Union  could  do  if  the  United  States,  God 
forbid,  were  to  decide  to  invade  Mexico? 
What,  indeed,  did  the  Soviet  Union  do 
when  President  Johnson  sent  American 
Marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic? 

Well,  need  I  supply  the  answer? 
Nothing.  These  were  areas  of  the  world 
in  which  the  United  States  exercised  a 
predominant  military  position. 

So  I  think  such  arguments  can  be 
summed  up  as  so  much  nonsense. 


The  real  question  facing  this  country 
is,  How  do  we  deal  with  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion to  which  we  cannot  reply  in  military 
terms?  The  real  question  is.  What  lessons 
have  we  derived  from  our  experience 
prior  to  the  Second  World  War  when 
Hitler  moved  against  Austria,  against 
the  Sudetenland,  against  Poland  in  the 
seizure  of  Danzig? 

In  all  those  cases,  we  permitted  a  great 
power  to  indulge  in  acts  of  aggression 
with  impunity. 

If  there  was  any  rebuke,  it  was  verbal. 
But  no  reprisals  were  taken  that  penal- 
ized Hitler  for  his  acts  of  aggression. 
Instead,  one  act  invited  another,  until 
at  last  the  invasion  of  Poland  itself— 
after  Germany  had  gobbled  up  Austria 
and  the  Sudetenland  and  Danzig,  after 
the  Germans  had  remilitarized  the 
Rhineland,  in  violation  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty— finally  forced  the  hand  of  the 
world.  Only  after  the  situation  became 
so  serious,  was  the  world  forced  into  the 
second  calamitous  Great  War  in  this 
century. 

Are  we  to  do  the  same  with  the  Soviet 
Union?  Are  we  to  content  ourselves  with 
verbal  rebuke,  protests  voted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Security  Council, 
expressing  the  world's  indignation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  answer  to  those 
questions? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as 
I  have  finished  my  argument. 

If  we  are  to  rest  our  case  on  verbal 
rebuke,  then  I  think  we  enhance  the 
chances  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  ex- 
pand its  reach  further  into  Central  Asia, 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  toward  the 
great  oil  fields  upon  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  World  rely  so 
heavily. 

Therefore,  President  Carter  has  sought 
to  engage  in  reprisals  that  will  impose 
a  penalty  on  the  Soviet  Union,  that  will 
make  them  know  there  is  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  aggression. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  sug- 
gested that  no  one  is  being  asked  to  sac- 
rifice except  the  athletes.  I  do  not  agree. 
As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  I 
represent  a  great  many  wheat  farmers. 
The  Senate  should  be  reminded  that  the 
most  significant  effect  of  the  control  of 
U.S.  exports,  of  the  embargo  imposed  by 
the  President,  relates  to  17  million  tons 
of  grain  previously  authorized  for  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  market  now  denied 
to  our  farmers.  Seventeen  million  tons 
of  grain  is  valued,  at  today's  prices, 
at  about  $2.3  billion.  I  should  say  that 
the  farmers  are  being:  asked  to  pay  a 
price. 

An  hour  or  two  ago,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  we  heard  from  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  President's  restrictions  on 
the  transfer  of  high  technology  mer- 
chandise to  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
a  direct  impact  upon  the  industry  of 
Massachusetts  and  on  many  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  jobs  depend  upon  it. 

The  question  we  really  face  is  this:  Are 
we  prepared  to  ask  various  segments  of 
our  own  population  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  impose  a  price  on  the  Soviet  Union 
that  will  deter  it  from  further  aggres- 
sion? 
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There  are  not  so  many  ways  that  we 
can  reach  into  the  Soviet  Union.  But  one 
of  them  would  be  our  refusal  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Olympic  games,  on  the 
simple  ground  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
Its  action,  is  unfit  to  host  those  games. 
I  believe  that  will  have  a  very  large 
impact. 

The  Russians  have  invested  a  great 
deal  of  money — some  say  $3  billion,  some 
say  as  much  as  $5  bilUon — in  preparing 
for  the  games.  The  Russians  had  antici- 
pated that  the  games  would  constitute 
a  multlbilhon  dollar  propaganda  victory 
for  their  particular  brand  of  communism. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  when  he  says  that  the  way  we 
should  respond  is  by  going,  by  participat- 
ing, as  though  that  were  a  suitable  thing 
to  do,  and  that  we  would  fill  Moscow  with 
correspondents  who  not  only  would  re- 
port the  games  but  also  would  go  on 
to  report  all  the  defects  they  found  in 
Soviet  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  must  be 
aware  that  the  Soviet  Government  al- 
ready has  indicated  that  it  expects  the 
Olympic  press  to  stick  to  sports  and  that 
it  would  feel  free  to  censor  reports  on 
non-Olympic  themes.  The  notion  that 
our  press  would  be  free  to  examine  Soviet 
society  seems  to  me  to  be  exceedingly 
naive. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said  that 
if  we  take  this  action  of  withdrawing 
from  participation  in  the  games  in  Mos- 
cow, we  can  expect  the  Russians  to  re- 
fuse to  participate  in  the  winter  Olym- 
pics at  Lake  Placid.  Well,  I  would  not 
be  terribly  upset  If  that  were  the  Rus- 
sian decision.  But  I  suggest  that  the 
siuation  is  different,  inasmuch  as  they 
already  have  registered.  If  they  were 
now  to  pull  out  of  the  Lake  Placid 
games,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  auto- 
matically lusmg  their  right  to  serve  as 
host  for  the  summer  games. 

Our  situation  is  different.  We  need 
not  register  our  participation  at  the 
Moscow  games  until  May.  So  we  are  still 
free  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  wish 
to  participate,  without  suffering  any 
penalty  that  will  affect  us  either  in  our 
capacity  as  host  for  the  winter  Olympics 
or  our  capacity  to  serve  as  host  for  the 
summer  Olympics  at  Los  Angeles,  4  years 
from  now. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  no  matter 
which  argument  one  selects  from  the 
niany  given  by  my  good  and  able  friend 
from  Alaska,  I  find  them  unconvincing. 
I  say  that  knowing  full  well  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  expressed  his 
posiUon  conscientiously  and  in  the  belief 
that  his  opposition  to  this  resolution 
serves  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 
We  have  a  disagreement — one,  I  am  sure, 
that  we  can  pursue  at  greater  length  to- 
morrow. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  frwn  Alaska,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  that 
the  resolution  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  text  of  the  House-passed 
resolution,  in  order  that  it  may  be  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  tomorrow. 
It  would  be  subject,  of  course,  to  such 
action  as  the  Senate  chooses  to  take  re- 


specting it;  but  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
procedure,  I  should  like  to  lay  it  before 
the  Senate  this  evening. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho?  I 
certainly  have  no  objection.  Certainly  he 
is  entitled  to  that.  If  he  wishes  to  substi- 
tute that  Senate  versiwi  of  the  resolu- 
ti(Hi  as  original  text,  we  can  still  have  it 
subject  to  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  offer  an  amendment  or 
not.  But  I  would  not  Uke  to  be  foreclosed 
of  such  an  action.  I  would  not  object  if 
that  is  what  he  wishes  to  do.  I  thought 
he  wished  to  offer  it  this  evening  as  a 
substitute,  and  we  have  already  notified 
Members  there  will  be  no  more  votes.  I 
would  not  want  to  have  any  votes  on  it 
tonight. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
ask  for  votes.  Of  course,  the  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  further  amendment 
by  the  Senate.  No  one's  rights  would  be 
foreclosed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  procedure. 

UP    AMENDMErrr    NO.    928 

(Subsequently  renumbered  amendment 
No.  1640) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  aUow  me,  then,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  have 
joined  as  cosponsors,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  249  which  would  strike  ev- 
erything after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  language  indi- 
cated in  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated  and  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chuhch),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McGovcrn,  Mr. 
BnjEN,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Zorinskt,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hayakawa, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugab  proposes  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  928. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  the  following: 

(1)  that  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  the  athletes  competing  for  posi- 
tions on  the  United  States  team  should  re- 
ceive the  continuing  support,  cMnmenda- 
tion  and  contributions  of  the  American 
people: 

(2)  that  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee promptly  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee; 

(3)  that,  should  the  Intemtlonal  Olympic 
Committee  fall  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Comnxlttee  or  a  com- 
parable proposal,  no  American  team  should 
participate  In  those  Oames  and  no  Americans 
should  attend  them  In  any  capacity; 

(4)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  urgently  In- 
form other  nations  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  respect  to  the  1980  Olympics  and 
Intensify  efforts  to  obtain  their  support  for 
that  policy;  and 

(5)  that  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee give  urgent  consideration  to  the  crea- 
atlon  of  permanent  homes  for  the  summer 
and  winter  Olympic  games.  Including  one  In 
Greece,  the  country  of  their  origin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  on  this  matter  tonight.  Of  course, 


the  Chair  also  understands  that  any 
Senator  who  asks  for  a  vote  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  such  things  as  establishing 
a  quorum  or  anything  of  that  nature  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  will  not  occur  and  we  will  have 
a  consent  agreement  when  the  majority 
leader  makes  the  motion  for  that  agree- 
ment for  the  time  for  a  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this,  but  the  Senator  frcHn  Idaho 
asked  a  series  of  questions.  One  of  them 
provokes  me  to  comment,  and  tbat  is 
concerning  the  question  of  how  do  we 
let  the  world  know  really  where  we  stand 
with  regard  to  aggression,  to  a  violation, 
an  attempt  to  upset  the  status  quo  with 
regard  to  the  internal  policies  of  any 
nation. 

I  refer  to  the  Eisenhower  doctrine, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  recall  that.  When  President  Eisen- 
hower was  fearful  there  was  going  to 
be  turbulence  in  the  Middle  East,  he 
came  to  Congress,  and  Congress  passed 
a  joint  resolution  or  concurrent  reso- 
lution— I  cannot  remember  which  it 
was — announcing  a  policy  that  had  been 
worked  out  between  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  with  regard  to  the  Middle 
East.  That  was  1957.  In  my  memory 
it  was  not  until  1958  that  President  Ei- 
senhower exercised  the  authority  under 
that  doctrine.  He  sent  troops  to  Leba- 
non. The  world  knew  where  we  stood. 

The  world  has  not  been  shown  where 
we  stood  on  Afghanistan.  The  President 
said  where  we  might  stand  in  March, 
but  we  did  nothing  when  the  Russians 
in  fact  sent  their  advisers,  their  equip- 
ment, their  entire  support  behind  one 
faction  that  sought  to  really  establish  a 
Russian  puppet  regime  in  Afghanistan. 
We  did  nothing  even  when  it  was  re- 
ported the  president  at  that  time  had 
been  slain.  As  I  said  before,  the  only 
thing  we  responded  to  was  the  Brezhnev 
reply  to  President  Carter  when  he  called 
him  on  the  hotline.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  way  to  conduct  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  the  world 
should  know  where  we  are  going  to 
stand.  It  should  be  worked  out  in  the 
constitutional  process  of  consulting  with 
Congress,  which  has  a  role  in  represent- 
ing the  American  people,  and  once  it  is 
estabhshed  the  President  should  know 
that  he  has  the  authority  to  act  and 
under  what  conditions  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  act. 

Mr.  President,  another  problem  con- 
cerning this  resolution  is  this:  Of  the 
many,  many  nations  that  are  represent- 
ed in  the  IOC  only  a  handful  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  support  the  re- 
quest to  move  the  games.  Only  one  or  two 
have  announced  they  will  support  a  boy- 
cott. If  the  IOC  does  not  move  these 
games  the  athletes  of  the  world  will 
vote  with  their  feet.  They  will  go  to 
Moscow  and  it  will  be  such  a  propaganda 
victory  for  Moscow  we  will  never  see 
the  end  of  it  and  at  the  time  if  that 
happens,  if  the  IOC  says,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  keep  Moscow  as  the  location  for 
these  games,"  the  administration  would 
deny  our  athletes  their  rights  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  travel  freely  and  to  par- 
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ticipate  freely  in  activities  of  this  type. 
They  would  impose  on  them  restrictions 
that  we  do  not  impose  upon  Members  of 
Congress  who  w'ent  into  a  theater  of  war. 
Americans  who  went  into  a  theater  of 
war,  but  we  would  impose  restrictions 
apparently  upon  athletes  who  follow  the 
other  athletes  of  the  world  to  the  place 
of  the  games. 

That  I  think  needs  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  American  public  and  by  the 
Senate  and  Congress  as  a  whole. 

The  real  problem  is  we  are  setting  up 
the  stage  for  the  Soviets  to  achieve  one 
of  the  greatest  victories  of  all,  and  that 
is  to  be  the  host  of  the  games  without 
the  United  States  or  its  close  allies. 
There  will  still  be  the  Olympics.  They 
will  still  have  the  sanction  of  the  world 
community.  They  just  will  not  have 
American  athletes  or  their  friends,  if  this 
resolution  is  followed  to  the  ultimate  ex- 
treme. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  for  us  to  lose  in  the  pr(H>aganda 
battle  with  the  Russians  more  than  we 
can  lose  under  the  scenario  that  is  es- 
tablished by  this  resolution.  It  is  pre- 
mature, it  is  precipitate,  and  in  my  opin- 
iaa  it  places  a  different  burden  upon 
athletes  than  it  places  upon  other  Amer- 
icans, be  they  farmers  or  the  makers  and 
producers  of  American  technology.  This 
would  place  special  restrictions  in  the 
end  result  upon  American  athletes  that 
no  other  individual  American  would  be 
under.  A  farmer  may  still  go  to  Russia  to 
make  contracts  for  sale  of  grain  later. 
The  technology  people  may  stUl  go  to 
Russia  to  make  their  contracts  for 
later.  But  athletes  are  told  not  to  go  to 
Moscow  to  participate  in  the  games. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  resolution 
says  no  American  should  go  to  partici- 
pate in  the  games.  Oh,  it  is  all  right  to  go 
as  a  tourist.  It  is  all  right  to  go  as  a  busi- 
nessman or  a  government  official  But 
you  should  not  go  as  an  American  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  games.  The  dichotomy 
there  is  apparent.  How  do  we  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do  when  they  go  to 
Moscow?  If  an  American  businessman  is 
m  Russia,  m  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the 
gam^  is  he  to  be  criticized  because  he 
was  there  on  business? 

This  resolution  is  inarticulate  at  the 
least;  it  is  improper  at  the  best 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
one  furttier  word  should  be  said  so  the 
record  will  be  clear  concerning  the  issue 
of  coercion. 

I  questioned  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  »&.  Warren  Christopher,  on 
whether  It  was  the  administration's  po- 
sition that  passports  should  be  denied  to 
Americans  who  were  determined  to  at- 

i^f  f 2  fl^^Tuf  ■  *"*^  ^®  ^^^"'^  the  com- 
mittee that  this  was  not  the  administra- 
tion s  intentl(». 

o-^l^fK^'"  ^  ^^**  ^  ^"^^"^  for  Ameri- 
can athlete  bo  participate  in  the  games 

^ZJ^^V^""^  '^^  approval  of  the  U.S 
Olympic  Committee.  The  committee  It- 
^  n^fT^,^  *^^  question  of  whether 
or  not  It  should  send  an  American  team 

£S«.^?'"^\?^"'^^"^  *  determination 
auiS  f^^^f^"^"^  committee  on  its  re- 

^L^  '^®  *^*"«*  ^  transferred, 
POBtpOTied,  or  ccmcaled. 
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Once  the  international  committee  has 
made  that  decision,  if  it  denies  the  re- 
quest of  our  committee  for  a  transfer  or 
postponement  or  cancellation  of  the 
games,  then  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee will  decide  whether  or  not  it  should 
field  an  American  team  to  participate  in 
the  games  themselves. 

With  respect  to  Americans  who  simply 
wish  to  attend  the  games  as  spectators, 
Mr.  Christopher  said  in  response  to  my 
questions  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  administration  to  attempt  to  with- 
hold passports  or  to  prevent  Americans 
so  disposed  from  attending. 

I  will  let  Mr.  Christopher,  as  spokes- 
man for  the  administration,  state  the 
case  in  his  own  words,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Christopher's  state- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee may  be  made  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  State   Warren 
Christopher 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  to  discuss  the  Administrations  views  on 
U.S.  participation  In  the  Summer  Olympic 
Games  in  Moscow. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Carter  emphasized  that  •.  .  .  with  Soviet 
Invading  forces  In  Afghanistan,  neither  the 
American  people  nor  I  will  support  sending 
an  Olympic  team  to  Moscow." 

This  weekend  In  Colorado  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  agreed  to  ask  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  when  It 
meets  In  Lake  Placid  In  early  February  to 
transfer,  postpone  or  cancel  the  Summer 
Games.  We  are  encouraged  by  this  decision 
and  by  the  support  and  understanding  shown 
by  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  two  reso- 
lutions Introduced  on  January  22  by  Sena- 
tors Muskle  and  Pryor  (SB.  333  and  334)  and 
are  In  general  agreement  with  them  Our 
preference  at  this  time,  however,  would  be 
Senate  adoption  of  a  third  resolution— the 
one  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  last 
week  (H.  Con.  Res.  249) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  I  would  like 
to  review  with  you.  briefly,  some  of  the 
factors  which  led  the  Administration  to  take 
such  a  strong  stand  on  the  Olympics  and 
the  reasons  we  would  welcome  the  Com- 
mittee's early  passage  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

In  late  December  the  Soviets  launched  a 
massive  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  They 
played  an  Instrumental  role  in  the  execution 
of  that  country's  head  of  state.  More  than 
80,000  Soviet  troops  are  now  occupying 
Afghanistan,  seeking  to  crush  the  resistance 
offered  by  Afghan  nationalists  flghtlnc  for 
their  freedom. 

In  our  considered  Judgment,  this  Invasion 
presents  a  serious  threat  to  world  peace  and 
m  particular  to  the  security  of  the  nations 
In  the  region  surrounding  Afghanistan. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  the 
President  outlined  a  full  range  of  responses 
to  this  threat.  This  morning  I  would  like  to 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the 
Olympics. 

The  essence  of  the  President's  decision  is 
clear  and  simple:  Unless  all  Soviet  troops 
are  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan  within  the 
next  month,  the  U.S.  Government  will  not 
support  participation  by  U.S.  athletes  In  the 
Summer  Oljrmpics  In  Moscow. 

Our  consultations  with  other  governments 
prove  that  many  strongly  share  our  con- 
cern*. We  are  much  encouraged  by  the  deci- 


sion this  weekend  of  the  West  German 
Olympic  Committee  to  support  transfer 
postponement,  or  cancellation  of  the  Sum- 
mer Games  Other  governmenu  around  the 
world  have  also  adopted  a  position  parallel- 
ing that  of  President  Carter  and  we  expect 
many  more  governments  to  Join  In  this  effort 
In  the  days  ahead. 

We  are  still  exploring  a  number  of  alterna- 
tlve  ways  of  dealing  with  the  Games:  trans- 
ferring them  to  another  site — or  sites— or 
cancelling  them  entirely— as  was  done  in 
1916.  1940.  and  1944.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
international  community  could  decide  to 
hold  some  other  form  of  International  com- 
petition, this  year  or  next. 

The  President  has  also  suggested  that.  In 
the  future,  a  permanent  home  for  the  Sum- 
mer Olympics  might  be  established  In 
Greece.  A  suitable  site  for  the  Winter  Games 
could  be  sought  as  well. 

We  expect  that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee will  discuss  all  these  possibilities  with 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  at 
their  February  9  meeting.  A  firm  and  united 
expression  from  the  U.S.  Congress  before 
that  meeting  would  help  to  convey  the 
strength  and  depth  of  U.S.  sentiment  on 
this  crucial  question. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  long,  hard- 
even  painful — years  of  practice  our  athletes 
have  undergone  to  prepare  for  the  Summer 
Olympics.  That  Is  why  we  are  actively  ex- 
ploring with  other  governments  possible 
alternatives  to  holding  the  games  In  Moscow. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  forget 
that  more  profound  issues  are  at  stake  here. 
We  must  convince  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
willing  and  able  to  respond  to  their  aggres- 
sion— whether  In  Afghanistan  or  elsewhere. 
If  we  pemUt  sports  to  go  forward  as  usual, 
after  we  have  said  there  will  be  no  "busi- 
ness as  usual."  we  will  be  sending  out  a  con- 
tradictory signal  and  one  which  could  call 
Into  question  the  firmness  of  our  resolve. 

The  Soviets  clearly  attach  tremendous 
political  Importance  to  the  Games.  Their 
propaganda,  the  way  In  which  they  have 
gone  about  Olympic  preparations,  their 
transparent  hope  of  using  the  Games  as  a 
showcase  of  the  alleged  successes  of  a 
totalitarian  system,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  see  In  these  Olympics  a  political  device. 
We  cannot  give  our  support  or  blessing  to 
a  cynical  effort  by  tfae  USSR  to  masquerade 
as  a  peace-loving  country — while  at  the 
same  time  Soviet  troops  are  occupying  and 
oppressing  Afghanistan. 

Our  view  of  this  matter  Is  reinforced  by 
the  recent  arrest  and  exile  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.  world-famous  physicist,  human 
rights  advocate  and  Nobel  laureate.  Who,  in 
the  face  of  this  outrageous  act.  can  believe 
the  Soviets  intend  to  host  the  Olympics  as 
a  celebration  of  the  human  spirit? 

Pacing  such  bleak  realities,  we  cannot 
afford  to  remain  passive.  Our  stand  on  the 
Olympic  Games  Is  one  step  which  may 
help  convince  Moscow  that  It  cannot  Invade 
Its  neighbors  and  cypress  Its  own  citizens 
with  impunity. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
the  Committee  to  develop  policies  which 
win  uphold  our  own  principles  and  will  de- 
ter the  Sovleto  from  aggressive,  repressive 
actions  In  the  future. 

I  win  be  happy  to  discuss  any  question* 
you  have. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  last  matter  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  that 
there  is  no  language  used  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  would  coerce  anybody  into  do- 
ing anything.  It  was  the  general  belief 
t>t  the  witnesses  who  testified,  including 
the  athletes,  that  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Joined  with  the  President 
In  urging  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
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and  the  American  athletes  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  games,  and  if  this  posi- 
tion was  clearly  one  supported  by  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  withhold  passports 
or  pass  restrictive  laws  inconsistent  with 
our  character  as  a  free  society. 

I  believe  that.  I  think  both  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  athletes  themselves  would 
wish  to  comply  with  the  national  policy 
since  it  has  to  do  with  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  peace  in  the  world. 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  approve 
this  resolution  when  it  votes  on  it  to- 
morrow. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  a  relocation  of 
the  summer  Olympic  games  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union, 
in  its  massive  infusion  of  troops  into 
Afghanistan,  has  left  no  doubt  that  its 
ultimate  goal  is  domination  of  the  entire 
world. 

In  the  face  of  this  alarming  prospect, 
ihe  United  States  )m&  no  choice  but  to 
i.tand  firm  in  its  commitment  to  preserv- 
ing freedom  for  ourselves  and  for  people 
in  other  nations.  One  message  that  we 
can  send  to  the  world,  expressing  our 
determination  to  firmly  resist  Soviet  ag- 
gressive policies,  is  that  we  will  not  sup- 
port the  holding  of  the  most  important 
international  sports  competition  in  a 
country  where  repression  and  aggres- 
sion are  practiced  with  increasing  Inten- 
sity. The  Olympic  games  have  come  to 
represent  more  than  a  contest  between 
the  finest  young  athletes  in  the  world. 
They  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  athletes  from  all  nations  to 
come  together,  and  at  least  for  a  short 
time,  to  share  common  goals  and  inter- 
ests, as  they  strive  for  the  highest  ac- 
claim the  world  can  give  them  in  their 
field  of  athletic  competition. 

The  Olympic  games  represent  the  hope 
of  all  peoples  that  some  day  worldwide 
peace  and  unity  can  be  achieved.  To  hold 
these  games  in  Moscow,  the  site  of  the 
principal  threat  to  world  peace,  would  be 
to  make  a  mockery  of  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the 
relocation  of  these  games  to  a  neutral 
site.  If  that  is  not  possible  at  this  date, 
then  I  would  support  an  effort  to  post- 
pone the  games  until  such  time  as  all 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
moving  them.  In  any  event,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  send- 
ing a  team  to  participate  in  the  summer 
Olympics  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The 
regular  order  has  been  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

TTie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 


quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each, 
and  that  the  period  extend  not  beyond 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RUSSIA'S  AGGRESSIVE  POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
follows  the  longstanding  pattern  of  So- 
viet expansion.  It  is  important  at  this 
time  that  the  United  States  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  U.S.SJI.  and  make  It 
understood  that  we  will  not  tolerate  such 
acts  of  brutality  against  independent 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  by 
WSPA  Radio  and  TV  in  Spartanburg, 
S.C,  clearly  illustrates  that  the  percep- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  weak,  in- 
decisive giant  must  be  changed  if  Soviet 
aggression  is  to  be  deterred.  In  order  that 
I  may  share  this  interesting  editorial 
with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   WSPA -TV   and   Radio   Spartanburg. 
S.C..  Jan.  11.  12,  1980) 
RtrssiA's     Agcbessivz     Polict 
Once  more  the  aggressive  nature  of  Rus- 
sian foreign  policy  has  been  uiunasked  with 
the  Communist  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  establishment  there  of  a  puppet  regime 
propped  up  by  80  to  100,000  Soviet  troops. 

This  Incident  parallels  other  Russian  at- 
tempts to  broaden  the  Communist  orbit.  For 
example.  In  February.  1945  Russian  vice  com- 
missar A.  Y.  Vyahlnsky  demanded  that 
Rumania  reorganize  Its  government  along 
Soviet  lines.  The  United  Stetes  did  nothing 
to  forestaU  this,  and  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship was  established. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  refrained  from 
offering  support  to  Hungary's  freedom  fight- 
ers, and  Communist  control  in  that  East 
European  nation  was  further  entrenched. 

In  1968,  America  stool  Idly  by  as  Buosla 
"purged "  Czechoslovakia  of  Its  democratic 
elements,  and  the  brave  attempt  to  bring 
freedom  to  that  country  also  failed. 

In  1974,  Congress  vetoed  funds  to  help  the 
sagging  South  Vietnamese  government,  and 
that  country  was  overrun  by  pro-Soviet 
North  Vietnamese  forces  which  have  sub- 
sequently terrorized  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Indeed,  when  Russia  has  wished  to  conceal 
its  role  In  such  adventurlstlc  maneuvers.  It 
has  been  able  to  rely  on  the  troops  of  client 
regimes,  supporting  Cuban  forces  In  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  and  Somalia,  and  the  Vietnamese 
In  Cambodia. 

These  events  have  been  guided  by  a  Soviet 
perception  of  the  United  States  as  unwilling 
or  unable  to  act — a  perception  further 
strengthened  by  the  Iranian  situation.  But 
this  perception  can  and  must  be  changed. 
We  know  from  past  experiences — In  Iran  and 
Turkey  after  World  War  11,  during  the  1948 
Berlin  airlift,  the  1962  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis, 
and  as  late  as  October,  1973  during  the  Mid- 


dle East  War— that  a  Ann  poUcy  wlU  work. 
WSPA  believes  that  American  foreign  policy 
makers  have  pouted  over  Vietnam  long 
enough.  If  we  are  to  be  effecUve  Inter- 
nationally, and  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
allies,  the  United  States  must  convince 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  Russia's  quest  for  world  domination  has 
no  hope  of  success.  To  do  this.  America  mtist 
put  the  teeth  back  in  Ita  foreign  and  defense 
policies. 


THE  NAVY'S  TOP  RECRUITERS   IN 
1979 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
UJ3.  Navy  recently  saluted  its  outstand- 
ing recruiters  of  1979  in  a  series  of 
events  In  Washington,  D.C.  Among  them. 
I  was  privileged  to  meet  a  young  Navy 
woman  from  Stanley,  Kans.,  YNl  Mar- 
jorie  H.  Elliott,  currently  stationed  at 
Navy  Recruiting  Station,  Lafayette,  La., 
who  was  chosen  the  Outstanding  Navy 
Recruiter  of  the  Year. 

According  to  Rear  Adm.  F.  H.  Miller, 
commander.  Navy  Recruiting  Command, 
she  was  the  one  who  exemplified  the 
highest  personal  and  professional  stand- 
ards of  the  Navy  Recruiting  Command. 
She  enlisted  102  applicants  of  which  94 
were  eligible  to  attend  Navy  class  "A" 
schools.  Petty  Officer  Elliott  and  her  fel- 
low honorees,  accompanied  by  their 
spouses,  a  fiancee  and  one  daughter, 
were  invited  to  Washington,  where  they 
had  an  interesting  and  memorable  visit. 
Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  January  14, 
1980,  they  attended  an  awards  ceremony 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward  merito- 
riously promoted  Yeoman  First  Class 
Elliott  to  the  grade  of  chief  petty  offi- 
cer. This  was  followed  by  Rear  Admiral 
Miller  presenting  Chief  Petty  Officer  El- 
liott and  Lieutenant  Cmdr.  David  C. 
Kendall,  Top  Officer  Recruiter  of  the 
Year,  Navy  Commendation  Medals.  TTie 
other  recruiters  were  appropriately 
awarded  Navy  Achievement  Medals. 

At  noon,  the  Honorable  Melvin  Price, 
M.C.,  chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (NCOA)  hosted  a  re- 
ception and  luncheon  in  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  Mr.  C.  A.  "Mack" 
McKInney,  Vice  President  for  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  NCOA,  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  Joining  me  and  members  of 
my  staff  In  congratulating  the  Top  Navy 
Recruiters  were  representatives  of  Sen- 
ators Bob  Dole  and  Bill  Armstrong. 
and  Congressmen  J.  Kenneth  Robinson, 
Norm  Dicks,  M.  Caldwell  Butler,  Bill 
Chappell,  Bill  Bttrloon,  Clarechi  D. 
Long,  and  Bob  Wilson.  I  was  privileged 
to  address  these  dedicated  Americans  at 
the  luncheon  and  to  express  my  grave 
concern  about  the  accelerated  Soviet 
threat  and  the  need  for  our  coimtry  to 
support  our  military. 

Following  brief  congratulatory  re- 
marks by  Vice  Adm.  Robert  B.  Baldwin, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Manpower,  Personnel  and  Training, 
Rear  Admiral  Miller  and  myself,  the 
President  of  NCOA,  Normand  M.  Gon- 
sauls,  awarded  certificates  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  top  recruiters.  He  praised 
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each  for  their  outstanding  achievements 
during  fiscal  year  1979. 

Assisting  Gonsauls  were  former  Ser- 
geant Major  of  the  Army  Leon  Van  Au- 
treve,  now  senior  vice  president,  NCOA, 
and  former  Master  Chief  Petty  OfiBcer 
of  the  Navy  Robert  J.  Walker,  now  inter- 
national treasurer,  NCOA.  The  NCOA 
is  to  be  commended  for  arranging  these 
activities  in  honor  of  our  top  Navy  re- 
cruiters. 

Others  in  attendance  were  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Rostker,  Director,  Selective  Service 
System,  Master  Chief  Petty  OCBcer  of 
the  Navy  Thomas  S.  Crow,  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army  William  A.  Connelly. 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Leland  D.  Crawford,  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  Hollis  B. 
Stephens,  Sgt.  Maj.  E.  L.  Cassell,  USMC, 
Retired,  president.  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services,  and  Rear  Adm. 
Carl  Seiberlich.  Pete  Conrad,  and  Fran 
McKee. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing contributions  made  by  these 
dedicated  servicemen  and  women  and 
join  me,  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the  Non- 
commissioned OflScers  Association  in 
saluting  the  Navy  recruiters  of  1979, 
their  spouses,  a  fiancee,  and  one 
daughter. 

Their  names  are  as  follows : 

YNC.  Marjorle  H.  Elliott  and  husband. 
Darren.  Navy  Recruiting  Station.  Lafayette. 
Louisiana; 

OSI.  Calvin  B.  Thomas  and  fiancee.  Ms. 
Cynthia  Wright,  Navy  Recruiting  Station. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey; 

Sm.  Don  Orlce,  Navy  Recruiting  Station, 
Pensacola,  Florida; 

SK2.  Mary  C.  Bethel.  Navy  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion. Louisville.  Kentucky; 

MMl.  Phillip  D.  and  Mrs.  (Donna  Kay) 
Stevens.  Navy  Recruiting  Station.  Wisconsin 
Rapids.  Wisconsin; 

QMC.  Joseph  A.  Hajdlnak  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Carol  Ann,  Navy  Recruiting  District,  San 
Diego.  California; 

LCDR.  David  C.  Kendall.  Navy  Recruiting 
District.  San  Diego.  California: 

LCDR.  George  I.  and  Mrs.  (Jacqulllne) 
Kuykendall,  Jr.,  Navy  Recruiting  District, 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas; 

LT.  M.  Jane  Hruby  and  husband.  Dennis. 
Navy  Recruiting  District,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin; 

LT.  John  P.  and  Mrs.  (Charlene)  Curtlss, 
Navy  Recruiting  District,  Washington.  DC: 

LT.  Jeffrey  D.  and  Mrs.  (Kathleen)  Cava- 
nagh,  Navy  Recruiting  District,  Jacksonville, 
Florida; 

LT.  Paul  Barnes,  Navy  Recruiting  District, 
Boston  Massachusetts; 

OAPT.  Charles  E.  and  Mrs.  (Sylvia)  Car- 
penter, ITSN,  Commanding  Officer.  Navy  Re- 
cruiting District,  Jacksonville,  Florida — Best 
Overall  Recruiting  District; 

CDR.  Charles  E.  and  Mrs.  (Pamela) 
Brooks.  Commanding  Officer,  Navy  Recruit- 
ing District.  Washington,  D.C. — First  Runner 
up  for  B«st  Overall  Recmltlng  District;  and 

CDR.  WalUs  M.  and  Mrs.  (Valerie)  Logan. 
Commanding  Officer.  Navy  Recruiting  Dis- 
trict, Raleigh  _  North  Carolina — Second  Run- 
xwr-up  for  Best  Overall  Recruiting  District. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  In  recognition  of 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Elliott's  superb  per- 
formance, Gen.  Robert  H.  Barrow,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Cori>s,  author- 


ized her  husband.  S.  Sgt.  Darrell  Elliott, 
USMC,  to  return  from  an  unaccompanied 
tour  in  Okinawa  to  be  present  at  this 
auspicious  occasion.  This  is  another  fine 
example  of  the  sea  services  taking  care 
of  their  own. 


INCREASED  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR 
HIGHER  DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Associated  Press-National  Broad- 
casting Co.  poll  reveals  that  about  63 
percent  of  the  American  people  support 
increasing  the  defense  budget. 

This  poll  also  shows  that  only  8  per- 
cent favored  a  decrease  in  defense 
spending,  8  percent  were  not  sure  of  the 
proper  course  and  21  percent  favored  the 
current  level  of  defense  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  highly  signif- 
icant shift  in  support  for  higher  defense 
budgets.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report,  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 23,  1980,  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tlie 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sixtt-Thkee   Percent   in    Poix   Suppohting 

Lahger  MiLrrART  Budget 

(By  Evans  Witt) 

New  Yobk. — In  light  of  American  hostages 
In  Iran  and  Soviet  troops  In  Afghanistan, 
public  support  for  U.S.  defense  spending  has 
risen  dramatically  to  the  highest  level  in  a 
decade,  an  Associated  Press-NBC  News  poll 
says. 

The  filpslde  of  the  American  opinion  is  a 
fear  of  war.  Two  out  of  every  five  Americans, 
surveyed  think  a  wai-  Involving  the  United 
States  is  very  likely  In  the  next  three  years — 
the  highest  level  of  apprehension  found  by 
AP-NBC  polls  In  the  past  three  years  since 
the  question  was  first  asked. 

The  strong  support  for  a  larger  military 
budget  Is  a  major  shift  In  American  opinion. 
Prom  the  early  1970s  and  the  Vietnam  war 
until  a  month  ago,  there  has  been  a  con- 
sistent sentiment  for  cutting  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  those  questioned 
last  week  said  they  supp>orted  Increasing  the 
U.S.  defense  budget.  Twenty-one  percent 
advocated  keeping  defense  spending  at  Its 
current  level  and  only  8  percent  called  for 
a  decrease.  Another  8  percent  of  the  1.595 
adults  Interviewed  nationwide  by  telephone 
were  not  sure. 

These  findings  showed  an  acceleration  of 
a  trend  that  was  first  discovered  a  month 
ago. 

In  the  AP-NBC  poll  taken  In  mid-Decem- 
ber— after  the  Iran  crisis  began  but  before 
the  Soviet  Intervention  In  Afghanistan — 51 
percent  backed  higher  defense  spending,  31 
percent  called  for  no  change.  9  percent  sup- 
ported a  decrease  and  another  9  percent  were 
not  sure. 

As  recently  as  September  1979,  sentiment 
was  divided  over  Increasing  the  defense 
budget  and  keeping  It  at  Its  current  level. 
In  that  AP-NBC  poll.  38  percent  favored  an 
Increase,  36  percent  advocated  no  change,  16 
percent  supported  a  decrease  and  10  percent 
were  not  sure. 

In  the  December  1978  poll,  public  senti- 
ment was  on  the  side  of  no  change  In  mili- 
tary spending.  Forty-seven  percent  wanted 
to  maintain  current  spending  levels,  24  per- 
cent called  for  an  Increase,  22  percent  for  a 
decrease  and  7  percent  were  not  sure. 


FEDERAL  HANDGUN  CONTROLS 
CANNOT  CONTROL  CRIME 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  and  uncompromisingly  opposed 
to  the  Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Kennedy  and  others 
on  October  24,  1979,  numbered  S.  1936. 
This  bill  is  an  assault  on  the  people's 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

The  bill  features  as  its  target  cheap, 
domestically  produced  handguns,  known 
as  "Saturday  night  specials."  As  such, 
it  is  a  sequel  to  those  provisions  of  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  which  attempted 
to  discourage  the  sale  of  "Saturday  night 
specials"  within  the  United  States  by 
prohibiting  their  importation  from 
abroad. 

I  have  always  opposed  all  forms  of 
Federal  gun  controls,  and  I  fought  fer- 
vently against  the  1968  act.  The  pro- 
ponents of  S.  1936  claim  that  the  1968 
act's  provisions  on  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials" have  been  circumvented  through 
the  importation  of  pistol  parts,  which  are 
then  assembled  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  objective  of  S.  1936  is  to  close 
what  its  proponents  call  the  "import 
loophole."  The  Senate  is  asked,  once 
again,  to  accept  on  faith  the  proposition 
that  outlawing  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cheap  handguns  would  prove  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  crime. 

Even  in  our  large  cities,  where  the 
streets  remain  notoriously  unsafe,  I  find 
this  proposition  invalid  and  unsound. 

Any  criminal  bent  on  possessing  a 
handgim  will  find  a  way  to  obtain  one. 
He  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  better 
pistol,  or  he  will  steal  it.  That  is  the 
fatal  flaw — the  real  loophole — in  any 
Federal  effort  at  gun  control. 

Like  other  Federal  gun  control  meas- 
ures, the  import  provision  of  S.  1936 
will  prove  equally  ineffectual  in  dealing 
with  the  incidence  of  crime.  Its  main 
effect,  I  fear,  will  simply  be  to  double  or 
treble  the  price  of  ordinary  pistols  for 
millions  of  law-abiding  citizens  who  pur- 
chase them,  not  for  marksmanship  or 
sporting  use,  but  simply  for  self-pro- 
tection at  home. 

As  long  as  criminal  asault,  rape,  and 
burglary  run  rampant  in  our  cities,  the 
police  are  obviously  failing  to  provide 
anything  that  even  approaches  accepta- 
ble protection.  With  the  very  real  threat 
of  robbery  in  our  cities  and  elsewhere, 
Americans — in  growing  numbers — will 
keep  a  pistol  handy  in  their  homes  or 
apartments  for  self-defense.  Laws  to  the 
contrary  will  be  ignored  until  city  gov- 
ernments can  make  life  safe  again  within 
their  jurisdictions. 

After  23  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
yet  to  see  any  evidence  that  Federal  gun 
control  mesisures  have  curtailed  crime. 
I  remain  convinced  that  where  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  or  possession  of  pistols 
are  felt  necessary,  they  are  properly  a 
matter  for  State  and  local  govemmenta 
to  pass  upon.  That,  In  my  judgment,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  second  amendment's 
guarantee  against  Federal  abridgement 
of  the  people's  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms. 

The  next  provision  of  S.  1936  would 
set  up  a  Federal  regulatory  procedure 
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for  checking  the  personal  character  of 
handgim  purchasers,  including  a  21 -day 
waiting  period.  Handgim  dealers  re- 
quired to  make  these  personal  investiga- 
tions would  be  forced  to  act  as  the  un- 
willing agents  of  this  Federal  intrusion 
on  State  prerogatives. 

Sporting  goods  shops  which  sell  hand- 
guns are  already  overburdened  by  some 
of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act's  most  un- 
fortunate provisions.  TTiese  small  busi- 
nesses are  required  under  that  law  to 
maintain  such  records  of  importation, 
production,  shipment,  receipt,  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  that  ammunition  as 
may  be  required  by  law.  As  a  result,  cur- 
rent regulations  require  dealers  to  record 
the  date  of  transaction,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  caliber,  gauge  or 
type  of  components,  the  quantity  pur- 
chased, the  name,  address  and  date  of 
birth  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  method 
used  by  the  dealer  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  purchaser. 

The  proponents  of  S.  1936  ask  the 
Senate  to  add  to  these  already  onerous 
and  useless  burdens — as  attested  by  the 
Treasury's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms — by  adding  mandatory  de- 
tective work  and  even  more  recordkeep- 
ing to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act.  We  should  be  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  only  con- 
structive step  taken  by  Congress  regard- 
ing the  1968  act  since  its  enactment,  in 
my  judgment,  was  the  repeal  of  such  re- 
quirements for  sporting  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

If  States  and  localities  determine,  as 
some  have,  that  a  checking  procedure  or 
waiting  period  is  desirable  before  con- 
summation of  the  purchase  of  any  fire- 
arm, they  are  perfecUy  competent  to 
make  that  decision  without  Federal  In- 
sistence upon  it.  That  is  a  judgment  best 
lef..  to  State.s  and  local  communities, 
whose  police  forces  have  to  furnish  the 
manpower  and  handle  the  paperwork 
that  such  purchaser  investigations  en- 
tail. 

Another  set  of  provisions  of  S.  1936 
consUtute  an  effort  to  legislatively  Imple- 
ment firearms  registration  proposals 
which  the  Treasury  Department  at- 
tempted to  impose  administratively  last 
year,  only  to  have  this  backdoor  power- 
Play  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. The  bill  would  set  up  manufactur- 
ers as  registration  enforcement  agents 
Placing  them  in  the  middle  between  deal- 
«s  and  the  Federal  Government.  Having 
been  turned  away  at  the  backdoor  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  registration  pro- 
ponents are  now  trying  to  get  in  through 
the  middleman. 

Last  year,  the  Treasury  Department 
proposed  a  unique  serial  number  for  all 
nrearms  and  extensive  recordkeeping  on 
every  licensed  firearm  transaction,  all  of 
J^2i'=nwas  to  be  transmitted  to  a  central- 
ly Federal  computer.  As  I  wrote  to  the 
Treasury,  at  the  time: 
u  ^^"*'*  **>»»  this  proposal  In  Ite  entirety 
w  oeyond  the  authority  granted  to  the  De- 
Pmment  by  the  Congress.  The  unique  serial 
number  which  would  be  required  on  all  fire- 
arms would  enable  the  planned  central  com- 
fL^''^.***  ""ecord-bank  to  have  all  of  the  In- 
onnatlon  necessary  for  federal  firearm  reg- 
uiration  by  owner.  Such  reglstraUon  pro- 


posals have  been  consistently  defeated  by  the 
Senate. 

The  basic  fact  of  this  matter  Is  that  these 
proposals  are  tantamount  to  the  federal  U- 
censlng  of  gun  ownership  without  the  license. 
The  licensees  will  be  numbers  Instead  of 
names.  Numbers  are  the  language  of  com- 
puters, and  I  do  not  trust  yours  to  preserve 
the  people's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Congress  then  rejected  this  proposal, 
and  passed  an  amendment  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
appropriations  by  what  the  Department 
had  estimated  it  would  cost.  Now,  in  S. 
1936,  the  Senate  has  before  it  an  even 
worse  proposal;  let  Senator  Kennedy's 
description  speak  for  itself: 

Each  licensed  handgun  manufacturer  or 
Importer  will  be  ultimately  responsible  for 
keeping  track  of  the  disposition  of  all  hand- 
guns Introduced  Into  commerce.  They  will  be 
required  to  maintain  records  by  serial  num- 
ber of  all  handguns  produced.  Imported,  re- 
ceived, sold,  transferred.  malnUlned  In  In- 
ventory, destroyed,  lost  or  stolen.  They  wUl 
receive  periodic  reports  from  all  dealers  with 
whom  they  do  business  on  transactions  In- 
volving the  manufacturer's  or  Importer's 
handguns.  Manufacturers  and  Importers  will 
also  conduct  periodic  audits  of  handgun 
dealers  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  records  re- 
ceived from  dealers. 

Periodically,  these  manufactures  and  Im- 
porters win  submit  summary  data,  without 
serial  numbers  or  Individual  names,  to  the 
federal  agency  overseeing  the  law. 

Through  this  accounting  mechanism 
within  the  handgun  industry,  a  partnership 
against  handgun  crime  will  be  established. 
Tracing  a  stolen  handgun  will  become  as 
quick  and  easy  as  tracing  a  stolen  auto- 
mobile .  .  . 

The  only  real  difference  between  this 
scheme  and  last  year's  Treasury  plan  is 
the  costly  and  complex  requirement  that 
firearms  manufacturers  and  importers 
become  Federal  enforcement  agents  and 
recordkeeping  bureaucrats,  with  many 
scattered  computerized  record  banks  to 
substitute  for  the  centralized  Federal 
computer. 

Once  again,  such  proposals  are  tanta- 
mount to  the  Federal  licensing  of  gun 
ownership  without  the  hcense.  The 
licenses  will  still  be  numbers  on  each 
firearm  instead  of  names,  still  recorded 
in  computers,  but  now  the  computers  of 
private  manufacturers  and  importers. 
Numbers  are,  indeed,  the  language  of 
computers,  which  are  equipped  to  talk 
to  each  other.  The  centralized  Federal 
computer  will  have  quite  enough  infor- 
mation to  converse  with  the  computers 
in  private  hands.  Tlie  Senate,  once  again, 
must  not  permit  any  combination  of 
computers  to  become  the  custodians  of 
the  people's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Another  throwback  to  the  Treasury's 
rejected  1978  proposals  is  S.  1936's  re- 
quirement that  the  theft,  loss,  or  disap- 
pearance of  any  handgun  must  be  re- 
ported to  law  enforcement  authorities, 
within  a  time,  and  on  a  form,  to  be  pre- 
scribed. Certainly  everyone  should  report 
any  crime  they  experience  or  observe, 
but  it  is  the  American  way  to  let  the  in- 
dividual choose  whether  or  not  to  do  so. 
Americans  are  conscientious  and  law 
abiding.  They  do  not  suffer  crime  lightly, 
and  further  form  filing  requirement 
levied  upon  the  victim  simply  add  insult 
to  Injury. 


In  addition,  it  has  always  been  my 
impression  that  the  place  to  report  a 
crime  is  the  Icoal  police  department.  If 
the  local  police  need  to  fill  out  forms,  let 
them  make  that  decision  for  themselves, 
n  it  is  truly  in  the  interests  of  crime 
fighting,  I  think  we  can  rely  on  than  to 
make  the  right  choice. 

This  legislation  also  proposes  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  firearms  bureaucracy 
which  the  administration  has  considered 
but.  so  far,  has  failed  even  to  submit  to 
Congress  for  approval.  The  proposal 
would  transfer  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  to  the  Justice  Department. 

After  I  became  aware  that  the  admin- 
istration was  considering  such  a  plan.  I 
wrote  to  President  Carter,  expressing  my 
strong  opposition  and  suggesting  that, 
in  the  interests  of  saving  money,  it  would 
be  better  to  finish  the  job  Congress  be- 
gan when  it  reduced  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's appropriation.  Instead  of 
transferring  the  firearms  bureaucracy 
from  one  department  to  another,  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  should  simply  be 
repealed,  and  its  Federal  bureaucracy 
dismantled.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  the  President  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speciai,  CoMMrrr^  on  Agino, 
Washington.  D.C,  December  6, 1978. 
Hon.  JiMMT  Castes, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  PREsn>ENT:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  Draft  Federal  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  4,  developed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Reorganization  Project  staff,  contains 
a  proposal  which  would  transfer  the  firearms 
part  of  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (BATF)  to  a 
new  Bureau  of  Explosives  and  Firearms  In 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  this  proposal, 
and  I  urge  you  to  reconsider  it.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  superior  recommendation  would 
be  repeal  of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  and 
other  useless  and  unworkable  federal  fire- 
arms provisions — I.e.,  the  total  dlsmanUlng 
of  the  Treasury's  firearms  bureaucracy. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  the  basic  fed- 
eral crlme-flghtlng  force.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  others 
under  the  Justice  Department's  umbrella 
have  commendably  and  constructively  as- 
sisted In  the  battle  against  firearms-related 
crimes,  as  well  as  bombings,  arson  and  other 
felonies  Involving  explosives  and  incendi- 
aries. There  has  been  no  criticism  that  these 
efforts  have  Infringed  upon  the  American 
people's  basic  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
or  to  use  legitimate  Items  like  black  powder 
for  sport  or  other  forms  of  recreation. 

BAIT'S  actions,  on  the  other  band,  have 
been  among  the  most  blatant  bungUngs  of 
bureaucracy.  Burdensome  and  uzmecessary 
paperwork  has  been  forced  on  g\in  dealers 
and  sportsmen.  Botched  gun  raids  have  end- 
ed tragically  with  the  maiming  of  innocent 
citizens.  In  any  circumstances,  BATF  would 
have  had  difficulty  administering  a  law  as 
bad  as  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act,  but  why 
not  eliminate  both  the  blunders  of  BATF 
and  the  Bureaucracy  which  executes  them. 
This  year,  BATF  produced  a  proposal  for 
computerized  firearm  registration  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress. That  proposal  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected by  Congress,  and  BATF-s  budget  was 
reduced  in  the  process.  The  coimtry  would  be 
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best  served  by  completing  tbe  job  Congress 
started  this  year:  eUmlnatlng  BATF  alto- 
gether and  repealing  tbe  1968  Gtin  Control 
Act. 

Sincerely, 

FRAinc  Chttkch. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Other  provisions  of  S. 
1936  cut  so  far  into  individual  freedoms 
and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments,  that  they 
need  only  be  stated  to  be  opposed.  The 
bill  would  prohibit  handgun  owners  from 
loaning  or  renting  their  handgtins  to 
anyone,  except  for  use  in  their  pres- 
ence or  on  their  premises. 

Handgim  dealers  would  be  federally 
required  to  take  security  precautions  in 
their  places  of  business.  What  can  this 
mean  but  a  Federal  manual  on  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken,  followed  by  Fed- 
eral inspections,  fines  and  indictments. 
Have  we  learned  nothing  from  OSHA? 

And  more,  Mr.  President,  pawnbrokers 
would  be  barred  from  dealing  in  hand- 
guns. Any  handgun  dealer  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  more  than  three 
handgiins  to  one  person  without  special 
permission.  One  wonders  whether  the 
proponents  of  Federal  gim  controls 
mean  to  leave  any  room  for  State  and 
local  responsibility. 

Perhaps  the  final  blow  with  respect  to 
handguns  is  the  attack  upon  those  State 
and  local  laws  already  on  the  books 
against  the  carrying  of  concealed  weap- 
ons. To  my  knowledge,  every  State  has 
enacted  its  own  law  against  carrying 
concealed  weapons.  There  is  no  reason 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  dictate 
how  these  laws  should  read,  or  to  hold 
out  as  exemplary  the  law  in  one  State, 
Massachusetts,  when  its  merits  and  re- 
sults are,  in  fact,  highly  questionable. 

For  example,  the  study  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts law,  by  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice— hardly  a 
bastion  for  the  bearing  of  arms — con- 
cluded that  the  number  of  otherwise 
law-abiding  people  who  have  been  con- 
victed under  this  law  does  not  justify  its 
provisions.  A  more  recent  study  reveals 
that  the  law  has  produced  no  real  re- 
duction in  crime,  but  perhaps  its  best 
assessment  has  been  by  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  themselves,  when  by  a 
margin  of  69  percent  to  31  percent,  they 
voted  against  a  State  ban  on  all  hand- 
guns, after  their  experience  with  exist- 
ing State  controls. 

Even  those  few  parts  of  S.  1936  with 
which  Senators  like  myself  who  oppose 
Federal  gun  controls  might  find  some 
sympathy  seem  significantly  flawed.  The 
bill  would  assist  victims  of  handgun 
crimes,  for  example,  but  prior  proposals 
of  this  kind  before  the  Senate  have  made 
no  such  distinction  in  the  kind  of  weapon 
used.  If  such  programs  have  any  merit 
injuries  from  rifles,  knives,  bludgeons 
fists  or  any  other  lethal  weapons  are  just 
as  menacing  as  those  inflicted  by  hand- 
guns, and  I  would  ask  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  how  they  would  answer  the 
charges  of  discrimination  by  victims 
from  other  forms  of  violence? 

Even  the  bill's  mandatory  sentencing 
provisions  are  defective.  The  blU  sug- 


gests, according  to  its  author,  mandatory 
6 -month  sentences  for  persons  found 
g\iilty  of  carrying  a  handgun  outside 
their  home  or  pl{u:e  of  business  without  a 
valid  State  license  to  do  so.  The  poten- 
tial for  iimocent  citizens  to  be  victimized 
by  such  a  statute  are  without  bound. 

Enactment  of  this  bill,  like  all  previous 
gion  control  measures  that  have  failed  to 
abate  rising  crime,  will  only  encourage 
the  introduction  of  even  broader  gim 
control  legislation  in  the  future.  The 
Senate  should  make  no  mistake  about 
that.  The  ultimate  objective  of  this  1979 
Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  proponents  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act:  Total  Federal  pre- 
emption of  firearms. 

Then,  the  people  in  States  like  Idaho, 
where  even  the  police  oppose  gim  con- 
trols as  unnecessary  and  unwanted,  will 
find  themselves  governed  by  ever  more 
restrictive  Federal  laws,  directed  toward 
big  city  life,  and  utterly  inappropriate 
for  rural  areas. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  invites  dis- 
respect and  defiance  of  the  law,  and 
poses,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  prohibition, 
a  general  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  no  American  Government 
can  overcome.  As  a  Senator  representing 
a  rxiral  State  whose  people  rightfully  re- 
gard their  right  to  purchase  and  possess 
guns  as  an  instrximent  of  their  sov- 
ereignty, I  will  exert  every  effort  to  de- 
feat this  bill. 


CHEMICALS  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  two  documents  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  chemicals  in  the 
environment.  Usually  we  view  the  toxics 
problem  in  the  traditional  context  of 
exotic  chemicals  in  surface  or  ground 
waters  or  poisons  in  the  air.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  its  outer  limits  the  problem 
of  toxics — if  that  term  is  broadly  de- 
fined— can  have  a  global  context.  One 
example  of  this  Is  the  threat  to  the  ozone 
layer  posed  by  increasing  worldwide  use 
of  chlorofiuorocarbons. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
cently released  two  reports  dealing  with 
the  CFC  threat.  The  first  doubled  pre- 
vious estimates  of  the  ozone  depletion 
rate  caused  by  CFC's.  It  indicates  that  If 
the  science  is  correct,  we  will  begin  to 
see  the  first  manifestations  of  ozone  de- 
pletion within  a  decade  or  so.  The  second, 
more  recent,  report  assesses  the  conse- 
quences which  this  ozone  depletion  can 
have  on  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Within  days  after  release  of  the  first 
report  representatives  of  the  chemical 
industry  found  their  way  to  my  oflBce  to 
criticize  it.  They  attacked  the  Academy's 
findings  as  inconsistent  with  those  of  a 
similar  study  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
challenged  the  validity  of  the  ozone  de- 
pletion theory  itself.  To  clarify  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  between  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  re- 
ports, I  sought  the  advice  of  Dr.  Brian 
Thrush  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  England.  He  was  the  only  person 
who  served  on  both  panels.  I  specifically 
asked  Dr.  Thrush  whether  the  two  re- 
ports could  be  reconciled  and — most 
importantly — whether  the  scientific 
community  as  a  whole  believed  the  ozone 
depletion  theory  to  be  correct.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  so  that  Members  may 
read  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Just  to  summarize 
quickly,  however.  Dr.  Thrush  rejected 
the  contention  of  Industry  that  the  ozone 
theory  was  wrong  and  said — 

I  think  that  a  consensus  of  the  scientific 
community  believes  that  the  hypothesis  of 
ozone  depletion  by  halocarbons  Is  basically 
correct  and  that  It  Is  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  scientific  Information 
currently  avaUable. 

I  would  also  ask  that  a  recent  article 
from  Science  Magazine  describing  find- 
ings of  the  second  report  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  know  it  is  very 
tempting  and  very  easy  to  ignore  prob- 
lems like  this.  They  are  so  diflQcult  that 
avoidance  is  easier  than  solution.  The 
path  of  least  resistance  is  to  accept  the 
bland  proposition  that  "without  chemi- 
cals, life  itself  would  be  impossible."  But 
if  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  wish  to  passively 
accept  the  dangers  posed  by  exotic,  syn- 
thetic substances  I  think  that  they 
should  do  so  with  their  eyes  open,  fully 
aware  of  the  probable  consequences.  We 
already  know  some  of  the  effects:  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  are  closed  to  commer- 
cial fishing  because  of  chemical  contami- 
nation; portions  of  the  Hudson,  James, 
and  Shenandoah,  and  probably  a  score 
of  other  rivers  are  likewise  closed  to 
commercial  fishing. 

Wellfields  in  California,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  States  have  been 
shut  down  because  they  are  contam- 
inated with  chemicals  thought  to 
be  carcinogenic  or  mutagenic;  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  United  States 
carry  body  burdens  of  chemicals  whose 
effects  on  present  and  future  generations 
are  unknown,  but  possibly  dire.  Increases 
in  ultraviolet  radiation  as  a  result  of 
ozone  depletion  can  cause  not  only  skin 
cancer,  but  reduce  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, destroy  marine  larval  life,  and 
possibly,  cause  an  overall  warming  in  the 
Earth's  atmospheric  envelope. 

It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  society 
wishes  to  accept  these  costs  as  the  in- 
evitable conequence  of  a  life  made  richer 
through  chemicals.  I  personally  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  issue  is  not  whether  we 
can  do  without  chemicals,  but  whether 
we  can  do  without  those  who  misuse 
them,  knowing  very  well  the  hazards 
which  they  jwse. 
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UNiVERsrrr  or  Cambsidcs, 
Dbpartment  or  Physical  Chemistxt, 

January  2, 1980. 
Senator  R.  T.  Stattord, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Environment,  and 
Public  Works,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Stafford:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  14  December.  In  comparing  the 
U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report 
"Stratospheric  Ozone  Depletion  by  Halocar- 
bons: Chemistry  and  Transport"  with  tbe 
O.K.  Department  of  the  Environment's  "Pol- 
lution Paper  No.  IS' ,  one  must  also  look  at 
the  similarities.  For  Instance,  the  predicted 
"steady  state"  ozone  depletions  for  continued 
release  of  F-11  and  F-12  at  1973-76  rates 
are  closely  similar,  as  are  the  time  scales  for 
its  establishment.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Foreword  to  Pollution  Paper  No. 
15  was  written  by  the  Minister  on  the  advice 
of  his  Civil  Servants,  who  were  also  respon- 
sible for  Part  I  of  the  report,  and  that  neither 
were  discussed  by  the  scientists  who  formed 
the  Stratospheric  Research  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

The  real  difference  between  the  reports 
lies  In  the  assessment  of  uncertainty  of  the 
predicted  ozone  depletions.  Both  reports,  and 
Indeed  almost  all  Informed  scientists,  agree 
that  the  basic  chemistry  of  ozone  depletion 
by  chlorine  compounds  Is  correct  as  are  the 
basic  premises  of  the  atmospheric  transport 
processes  Involved.  Uncertainties  In  the  es- 
timate of  the  eventual  ozone  depletion  al- 
most exclusively  arise  from  four  sources: 

(1)  Errors  In  laboratory  determination  of 
reaction  rates:  This  Is  discussed  in  the  N.A.S. 
Report  and  T  do  not  believe  that  their  dis- 
cussion Is  seriously  challenged. 

(2)  Inactive  removal  processes  In  the  lower 
atmosphere  (troposphere)  which  destroy  hal- 
ocarbons without  ozone  depletion.  Here  the 
two  reports  agree  that  such  processes  are 
only  likely  to  have  minor  Importance  for 
P-11  and  F-12. 

(3)  The  model  used  to  calculate  ozone  de- 
pletions. This  treats  the  atmosphere  as  a 
single  vertical  column  In  which  the  composi- 
tion depends  only  on  altitude.  This  sweep- 
ing assumption  Is  made  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  calculation  which  Incor- 
porates the  complexities  of  air  movements 
In  a  system  which  Is  simultaneously  under- 
going chemical  reaction.  Here  the  N.A.S.  Re- 
port makes  a  somewhat  subjective  assess- 
ment of  the  effect  on  the  ozone  depletion  of 
different  assumptions  about  the  rate  at 
which  compounds  are  transported  upwards 
and  downwards  through  the  atmosphere. 
Many  U.K.  modellers,  particularly  those  as- 
sociated with  the  Meteorological  Office. 
strongly  believe  that  one  cannot  quantify 
the  errors  associated  with  these  simple  1-D 
models,  largely  because  they  do  not  average 
the  rates  of  chemical  reactions  correctly.  In 
this  connection,  I  should  point  out  that  2-D 
modelling  of  atmospheric  chemistry  Is  fur- 
ther advanced  In  the  U.K.  than  In  the 
U.S.A.;  this  allows  for  the  variation  of  at- 
mospheric properties  with  latitude.  Work  at 
Oxford  already  shows  that  the  percentage 
ozone  depletion  will  be  lower  near  the  equa- 
tor, where  It  would  be  more  Important  than 
near  the  poles  where  the  ozone  cover  Is  very 
thick. 

(4)  Unknown  chemistry-reactions  which 
are  Important  In  the  atmosphere  but  have 
not  been  included  In  the  model  calculation. 
These  are  best  Identified  by  comparing  the 
measured  concentrations  of  such  Important 
species  as  CI  and  CIO  with  the  calculated 
values.  However,  such  measurements  are 
difficult  to  make  accurately  and  there  are 
seldom  enough  measurements  made  to  know 
If  they  are  truly  characlerLitlc. 

Here  It  Is  Important  U3  note  that  Pollution 
Paper  No.  16  was  prepared  over  a  year  ago 


for  tbe  UNEP  Meeting  In  December  1976.  al- 
though It  was  only  recently  published.  At 
that  time,  many  atmospheric  scientists  be- 
lieved that  Anderson's  'high'  measurements 
of  the  chlorine  radicals  CI  and  CIO  In  the 
stratosphere  were  correct  and  that  they  cast 
doubt  on  tbe  validity  of  model  calculations 
which  predicted  much  lower  values.  I  have 
always  held  what  was  at  that  time  a  minority 
view  that  Anderson's  high'  measurements 
were  not  characteristic  of  the  natural  strato- 
sphere. I  understand  that  Anderson's  recent 
measurements  made  at  times  of  the  year 
when  he  previously  obtained  'high'  values 
now  give  values  close  to  tbe  predicted  ones 
and  It  Is  becoming  generally  accepted  that 
his  work  does  not  conflict  with  model 
calculations. 

Similarly  I  believe  that  further  measure- 
ments of  the  ratio  of  HF  to  HCl  in  the  at- 
mosphere will  resolve  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  first  measurements  and  the  model 
calculations,  as  was  the  case  for  the  ratio 
of  nitric  acid  to  nitrogen  oxides. 

Clearly  one  cannot  make  a  quantitative  as- 
sessment of  the  uncertainty  In  ozone  deple- 
tion due  to  an  unknown  chemical  process. 
Pollution  Paper  No.  15  takes  the  view  that 
no  attempt  can  be  made  to  put  a  number  to 
It,  whereas  the  latest  N.A.S.  Report  takes  the 
view  that  the  probability  of  significant  new 
chemical  processes  being  discovered  is  small 
enough  to  be  neglected. 

To  summarise,  I  think  that  a  consensus  of 
the  scientific  community  believes  that  the 
hypothesis  of  ozone  depletion  by  halocarbons 
is  basically  correct  and  that  It  Is  supported 
by  the  overwhelming  amount  of  scientific 
Information  currently  available.  It  Is  now  be- 
coming accepted  that  Anderson's  strato- 
spheric measurements  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  hypothesis.  The  'factor  of  6  within 
95  percent  confidence  limits'  are  I  think,  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. I  am  slightly  leas  sanguine  about 
them  since  I  believe  that  Improve-'t  methods 
of  describing  air  movements  and  averaging 
the  rates  of  chemical  reactions  will  probably 
reduce  the  calculated  steady  stote  ozone  de- 
pletions in  temperate  latitudes,  perhaps  by 
as  much  as  a  factor  of  two.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  a  very  low  probabUlty  of  the  models 
being  in  extreme  error.  Nevertheless,  one 
must  remember  that  supersonic  aircraft  were 
once  thought  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
ozone  cover,  now  they  are  believed  to  enhance 
it  slightly. 

Skin  cancer  Is  fortunately  very  rare  in  the 
U.K.,  particularly  by  comparison  with  lung 
cancer,  and  there  is  little  concern  about  or 
opportunity  for  excessive  sunbathing.  For 
this  reason  the  halocarbon  problem  seems 
less  immediate  to  many  people  than  other 
pollution  problems  such  as  sulphur  dioxide 
and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  about  two  more  years  of  re- 
search and  measurement  will  put  the  subject 
on  a  firmer  basis. 

To  me,  an  Interesting  question  which  has 
received  little  debate  is;  what  would  be  the 
maximiim  acceptable  ozone  depletion? 
Tours  sincerely, 

B.  A.  Thrush. 

Exhibit  2 
Ozone  DEPLcnoN  Wottld  Havx  Dimx  Erracra 

Depletion  of  the  earth's  ozone  layer  result- 
ing from  the  release  of  chloroflviromethanes 
Into  the  atmosphere  may  have  substantial 
health  and  environmental  effects,  according 
to  a  new  report  from  the  National  Aoedemy 
of  Sciences.  Increased  ultraviolet  radiation 
transmitted  through  the  stratosphere  •■  a 
result  of  the  depletion  may  produce  large 
numbers  of  new  cases  of  skin  cancer,  re- 
duce the  productivity  of  agriculture  crops, 
destroy  larval  forms  of  some  marine  life,  and 
produce  a  sUght  warming  of  tbe  earth's  at- 


moq>here.  Alternatives  are  avaUable  for 
many  of  the  uses  of  tbe  cbemlcals,  tbe  re- 
port says,  but  "further  unilateral  VS.  action 
can  have  only  a  limited  impact  in  reducing 
the  extent  of  global  stntaq>berlc  oeone  de- 
pletion." 

Tbe  new  report.*  Issued  just  before  Christ- 
mas, is  tbe  second  report  on  chloro&uoro- 
methanes  (CMF's  also  known  as  chlorofiuoro- 
carbons or  by  the  trade  name  Freons)  Issued 
by  the  Adademy  in  the  last  3  months  of  197B. 
The  first,  issued  In  No>vember  by  tlie 
Academy's  Panel  on  Stratospheric  Chemistry 
and  Transport  (Science.  7  December  197S,  p. 
1167),  projects  that  there  will  most  likely 
be  a  16  percent  reduction  in  tbe  concentra- 
tion of  ozone  in  tbe  stratoq>here  if  CPITs 
continue  to  be  released  at  the  1977  rate.  Tlie 
new  report,  prepared  by  two  other  panels, 
explores  the  effects  of  such  a  reduction  In 
ozone  and  considers  ways  to  reduce  tbe  use 
of  CFM's. 

Stratosi^ieric  ozone  is  impmtant  because 
it  screens  out  most  of  tbe  so-called  damaging 
ultraviolet  (DUV)  radUtlon— light  with 
wavelengths  between  290  and  320  nano- 
meters— emitted  by  the  sun.  A  16  percent  re- 
duction in  stratspherlc  ozone  wiU  produce  a 
44  percent  Increase  in  the  amount  of  DUV 
radiation  reaching  the  earth's  surface,  and  a 
30  percent  reduction  in  ozone  will  double 
DUV  radiation.  The  potential  hazards  of  such 
an  increase  were  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Impacts  on  Stratospheric  Change, 
chaired  by  John  W.  Turkey  of  Bell  Labora- 
tories. 

The  moet  important  health  effect  of  DUV 
radiation  is  the  Induction  of  skin  cancer. 
There  are  two  principal  types  of  skin  cancer, 
melanoma  and  nonmelanoma.  Nonmelanoma 
skin  cancer  is  the  most  common  form  of  can- 
cer, and  Its  incidence  in  the  United  States  is 
variously  estimated  to  be  between  300,000  and 
600,000  cases  per  year.  Nonmelanoma  skin 
cancers  can  generally  be  removed  by  simple 
surgery  and  are  rarely  fatal,  accounting  for 
only  about  1600  deaths  per  year  in  this  coun- 
try. Nevertheless  they  can  cause  substantial 
disfigurement  of  the  victim.  Nonmelanoma 
skin  ctmcer  usually  develops  on  parts  of  the 
skin  normally  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  and 
Its  incidence  is  correlated  with  cumulative 
lifetime  exposure  to  DUV  radiation. 

Melanoma  is  a  more  severe  form  of  skin 
cancer  that  is  fatal  nearly  a  t^ird  of  the  time. 
The  U.S.  incidence  In  1979  is  estimated  at 
about  13.600  cases,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
at  about  4,000.  The  relationship  of  melanoma 
to  DUV  radiation  is  more  complex  than  that 
of  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer,  but  the  inci- 
dence of  melanoma  has  been  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  3  percent  in  recent 
years,  presunuibly  as  a  result  of  greater  vol- 
untary exposure  to  sunlight.  The  greatest 
incidence  of  melanoma  occurs  among  individ- 
uals who  do  not  tan  readily,  particularly 
those  in  this  group,  such  as  whlte-cc^ar 
workers,  who  are  expoeed  to  the  sun  only 
intermittently. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  inci- 
dence of  both  types  of  skin  cancer  wUl 
Increase  sharply  if  there  is  an  increase  in 
DUV  radiation.  In  the  United  States  alone,  a 
16  percent  reduction  in  stratospheric  ozone 
would  lead  to  "a  certainty  of  very  many  thou- 
sands of  additional  cases  every  year"  of  non- 
melanoma skin  cancer  and  "a  likely  probabil- 
ity of  thousands  of  new  cases  a  year."  of  mel- 
anoma, of  which  a  substantial  fraction 
would  be  fatal. 

It  Is  much  more  difficult  to  predict  with 
certainty  the  effects  of  increased  DUV  radia- 
tion on  plants  and  animals,  primarily  because 


'Protection  Against  Depletion  of  Strato- 
spheric Ozone  by  Chlorofiuorocarbons  (Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington. 
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there  Is  simply  not  enough  experimental 
foundation.  DUV  radiation  damages  DNA  In 
all  types  of  cells,  whether  plant  or  animal: 
It  Is  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to  this  dam- 
age that  Is  at  question. 

More  than  100  varieties  of  agricultural 
crops  have  been  exposed  to  Increased  DUV 
radiation  in  controlled  environment  growth 
chambers — 82  of  them  by  Robert  H.  Biggs 
and  Susan  V.  Kossuth  of  the  University  of 
Florida  at  OalnesvlUe.  Biggs  and  Kossuth 
found  that  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
varieties  are  sensitive  to  dally  doses  of  DUV 
on  the  order  of  those  delivered  by  Florida 
sunshine  at  present  ozone  concentrations. 
Increased  exposure  of  these  plants  to  DUV 
radiation  led  to  reductions  in  the  dry  weight 
of  the  plant  and  changes  in  the  proportion 
of  plant  material  represented  in  roots,  shoots 
and  leaves.  Another  20  percent  of  the  varieties 
were  resistant  to  four  times  as  much  DUV  as 
the  present  level,  while  the  remainder  showed 
Intermediate  sensitivity. 

These   apparently  straightforward  results 
become    much    more    ambiguous,    however 
when  plants  growing  m  open  fields  are  sub- 
jected   to    increased    DUV    radiation    fi-om 
lamps.  Such  experiments  have  so  far  been 
carried  out  on  only  about  15  plant  species 
and   the  results   are  hard   to  Interpret   be- 
cause growth  variations  under  field  condi- 
tions   often    obscure    responses    to    specific 
treatments.  In  most  cases,  plants  grown  m 
the  open  field  appear  more  resistant  to  DUV 
than  plants  grown  m  a  controlled  environ- 
ment in  a  few  cases  where  direct  compari- 
sons are  possible,  they  are  as  much  as  four 
ames  more  resistant.  Nonetheless,  some  spe- 
cies, including  sugar  beets,  tomatoes,  mus- 
tard, and  com  do  exhibit  lower  yields  when 
exposed    to    Increased    DUV    radiation     The 
committee  thus  concluded  that  a  16  percent 
reduction    in    ozone    "might    cause    an    ap- 
preciable reduction  in  yield  for  at  least  a  few 

system.  Studies  on  more  than  60  aquatic  ml- 

Ind  h.,^on    '^^  "^""^  °*^*"'-  ^°^  Calkins 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Ken- 

curre':,*'"'''^ **   '"^^   "«»   »«  sensitive  ?o 
current  water  surface  levels  of  DUV  radla- 

iX^"  P"**''"*'  '°'  ^»^'^«'  ^  «t»>  Seel 

r/r  a^nTa^.?"  '^'  ^,  ^^  r^h^e' 

s^rfSr'^re:-^---^---"^^^^^^^ 

(National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  La 
Jolla.  California,  have  found  that  the  rom 
merclauy  Important  anchovy  nomafl  ye"" 
ists  near  its  UV  tolerance  limit  T  ,6  per- 
cent reduction  m  ozone  would,  the  cCS- 
mlttee  concludes,  "a.,  a  worst  case.'  Wll  o^r 
^^''nfT  °f  ''''  ^^hovles  m  the  top  0  me- 
require  them  to  adjust  their  usual  water 
depth  to  dimmish  UV  exposure  "  wthun 
known  consequences.  SlmC  studleTof  crab 
and  shrimp  larvae  show  that  thev    t~,    «« 

airsamnnnf^  ^'"'''>'=*'   "nuT'l^rov:  ! 
sln,'S^wev'er°'  '^''''  ^'"'^  ^  """  -^y 

le^°of  CiSS^r,"*'  "l^"'  ""'  «n"nued  re- 
Sn»  f  J..^  *  '=*'*'>««  '"  climate  re- 
?ie  K°"  ^^^  '^^'•^*  »«<»  '»«"«<:*  effects 
The  CFM-s  can  themselves  affect  climatrby 

^an.r'"^-K*'"*''y  contributing  to  the 
so-called   greenhouse    effect    that    leads    to 

SuX^n'^'f'"  *'^'^°«  ^  CFM-lndi^ed  r^ 
ductlon    in    stratospheric    ozone    will    also 

n^tltr^^  T"  ''*"°''Pherlc  warming,  -^l 
thl  1B77  r.?I  ^°°"°"«<»  release  of  cArs  at 
the  1977  rate,  the  committee  predicts,  will  be 

a  few  tenths  of  one  degree  Celsius  or  about 
10  p^cent  Of  the  warming  that  is  predS 
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to  result  from  increased  combustion  of  fos- 
sil fuels. 

The  second  half  of  the  new  report  was 
produced  by  the  academy's  Committee  on 
Alternatives  for  the  Reduction  of  Chloro- 
fluorocarbon  Emissions,  chaired  by  Max  S 
Peters  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  This 
group  makes  a  strong  case  that  global  co- 
operation is  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  po- 
tential hazard  from  CPM's.  Since  the  United 
Sutes  banned  the  use  of  CPM's  in  most 
aerosol  spray  cans,  this  country's  share  of 
world  output  of  CPM's  has  dropped  from 
half  to  about  a  third.  Further  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  can  have  little 
effect,  particularly  since  use  of  CPM's  else- 
where is  increasing  and  new  uses  that  take 
advantage  of  their  inertness  continue  to  be 
found.  The  greatest  global  gain,  the  com- 
mittee contends,  would  result  from  the 
worldwide  elimination  of  nonessential  aero- 
sol propellant  uses.  Rxperience  in  the  United 
States  has  already  shown  that  the  economic 
Impact  of  such  an  action  would  be  small. 

Beyond  such  a  ban.  however,  control  be- 
comes much  more  difficult  because  the  versa- 
tile chemicals  have  found  their  way  into  so 
many  different  applications  and  sometimes 
appear  virtually  Impossible  to  replace.  CPM's 
are   Ideal   for  commercial   refrigeration   and 
air  conditioning  systems,  for  home  refrigera- 
tors and  freezers,  and  as  a  solvent  for  clean- 
ing electronic  components.  No  one  has  yet 
found  an  acceptable  alternative  for  such  ap- 
plications. CPM's  will  also  be  difficult  to  re- 
place as  blowing  agents  for  the  rigid  poly- 
styrene   and    polyurethane   foams    used    for 
insulation  and  other  purposes.  Most  of  the 
CFM  used  to  form  air  cells  in  these  foams 
remains  trapped  in  the  foam  throughout  Its 
life  and  contributes  substantially  to  the  In- 
sulating  value.   Insulating   foams  produced 
w^th  other  blowing  agents  are  not  nearly  as 
effective. 

Significant  Improvements  can  be  made 
The  CPM's  in  automobile  alr-condltloners 
for  example,  are  routinely  replaced  every  1 
to  2  years.  Peters  says,  primarily  because  of 
leakage.  Design  and  construction  modifica- 
tions tnat  would  minimize  such  leakage 
could  yield  sigmflcant  reductions  in  Cm 
emissions  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  Improved 
recovery  and  recycling  of  the  refrigerants 
during  servicing  of  automobile  alr-condl- 
t  oners  could  also  yield  significant  reduc- 
tions in  emissions,  but  this  would  be  much 
more  expensive  to  implement  since  there  are 
such  a  large  number  of  service  facilities 

CPM's  are  also  used  as  the  blowing  agent 
for  soft  polyurethane  foams,  such  as  those 
used  in  seat  cushions,  fabric  backing  and 
the  like.  Nearly  all  of  this  CFM  is  released 
nto  the  atmosphere  shortly  after  the  foam 
is  formed.  Given  a  few  years  to  adjust  prop- 
erties and  processes,  the  committee  says  the 
industry  could  replace  virtually  all  of  this 
CFM  with  methylene  chloride,  with  only  a 
small  loss  in  cushioning  properties. 

Other  applications  for  which  some  alter- 
natives to  CPM's  are  available  include  metal 
cleaning  and  drying,  solder  fiux  removal  gar- 
ment cleaning,  industrial  sterilization  of 
medical  equipment,  and  fast  freezing  of  food 
In  each  case,  though,  there  is  an  economic 
incentive  to  remain  with  CPM's,  and  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  develop  a  regula- 
tory Incentive  to  encourage  change. 

The  panel  considered  a  large  number  of 
ways  in  which  use  of  CPM's  could  be  con- 
trolled, and  concluded  that  no  one  strateev 
would  be  effective  for  all  uses.  Instead  a 
combination  of  approaches  will  be  necessary 
and  their  use  will  rely  more  on  political  and 
economic  decisions  than  on  sclentfilc  ra- 
tionale. Among  the  possibilities: 

Bans.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  ban  all 
uses  of  CPM's,  but  certain  uses,  such  as  aero- 
sol propellants.  can  easily  be  prohibited 

Control  technology  standards.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  require  the  use  of  the  "best  available 
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technology"  for  reducing  emissions,  includ 
ng   containment,   recapture,   and    recycUna 
in  industrial  and  manufacturing  operation 
Such  an  approach  would  be  expensive  and 
hard  to  enforce. 

Taxes  on  production  and  use.  This  bd 
proach  could  work  when  more  expensive  or 
less  effective  alternatives  are  available  but 
the  tax  would  simply  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  if  no  accepuble  alternatives  were 
available. 

Quotas  Implemented  by  marketable  per- 
mlts.  The  government  might  specify  .verall 
ceilings  for  production  or  use.  allowing  firms 
to  buy  and  sell   "rights  "  among  thernMlv^, 

A  deposit-refund  system.  The  purchase  a 
lJ/^r^^^^°^-  ^°''  es^niPle.  might  require  a 
$50  deposit  for  the  CFM's  it  contains  the 
deposit  would  be  refunded  when  the  refrig- 
erator was  turned  In  at  ».  recycling  cente. 
at  the  end  of  its  useful  life. 

Recycling  on  disposal.  The  government 
might  for  instance,  require  and  subsidize 
collection  centers  for  refrigeration  equln- 
ment.  "^ 

Notably  missing  from  the  list  are  point 
source  emission  standards  and  "safe"  dis- 
posal standards.  The  former  were  rejected 
because  CFM  emissions  at  a  factory  are  dlffl- 
cult  to  monitor  directly  and  any  alternative 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  The  latter 
were  rejected  because— aside  from  pyrolysls 
Which  is  both  "expensive  and  polluting"— 
there  are  no  feasible  methods  for  'denatur- 
ng  CPM's  or  containing  them  in  perpetu- 
ity The  only  Immediately  practical  disposal 
option  is  recycling. 

Both  of  the  Academy  reports  appear  to  be 
falling  on  deaf  ears.  A  report  from  the  United 
Kingdom's  Department  of  the  Environment 
issued  in  1979.  and  typical  of  governmental 
attitudes  around  the  world,  concluded  that 
present  understanding  of  ozone  depletion 
W'l^l***  *"**  ^^^'^  °»  ™°<*el  assumptions 
which  have  not  been  adequately  Identified  " 
The  fluorochemlcal  Industry  Itself  calls  the 
whole    subject    "hypothesis"    and    is   asklne 
for  another  4  years  without  regulatory  ac- 
tion   to    obtain    conclusive    scientific    data 
(Three  years  ago.  the  Industry  asked  for  only 
3  years  to  obtain  the  data.)   But  the  scien- 
tists who  have  prepared  the  two  Academy 
reports  are  convinced  that  the  "hypothesis" 
!s   correct   and   that   stratospheric   ozone  is 
being   destroyed    by   CFM's.    Further   delay 
they  argue,   will   merely  Increase  the  even- 
tual  problems— Thomas  H.  Mauch  II 
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ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED  FIS- 
CAL YEAR   1981   BUDGET 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  budget  released  this  morning  by  the 
Carter  administration  is  another  broken 
promise  to  the  American  people. 

In  the  pohtlcal  rhetoric  of  the  past  3 
J'noPw*  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1981  has  been  virtually  enshrined  as  a 
national  economic  goal.  The  President 
adopted  that  goal  in  his  first  election 
campaign,  when  he  spoke  so  eloquently 
of  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint.  The  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  echoed  that  orom- 
ise  in  the  budget  resolution  approved  last 
yjf^f  •  And  a  majority  of  the  Senate  used 
that  promise  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
Republican  attempts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  throughout  the  last  session 

This  morning,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  draft  of  its  1981  budget  pro- 
posal. It  is  a  bitterly  disappointing  draft. 
caUing  for  a  $52  bUllon  increase  in  Fed- 

^1^^  vf.^"'^-"^'  ^"'^  *  f^eflcit  of  at  least 
516  blUlon.  A  deficit  of  this  magnitude 
means  more  infiation.  and  more  hard- 
ship for  wage  earners  struggling  to  live 


within  the  guidelines  mandated  by  the 
administration.  It  guarantees  another 
difflcult  year  for  the  disabled,  the  senior 
citizens,  and  every  other  American  living 
on  a  fixed  inccwne. 

To  meet  that  deficit,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  borrow  from  the  private 
capital  market,  diverting  money  that 
should  be  used  to  help  young  families 
purchase  homes,  and  to  assist  the  be- 
leaguered housing  industry.  We  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment borrows  sums  of  this  magni- 
tude, it  dries  up  the  capital  market,  forc- 
ing interest  rates  to  rise.  The  President's 
decision  to  run  up  still  another  massive 
deficit  is  bitter  news  for  the  farmers  and 
small  business  men  and  women  who  enter 
the  1980's  forced  to  borrow  at  the  high- 
est interest  rates  in  recent  American 
history. 

Actually,  it  would  be  optimistic  to 
presume  that  the  deficit  produced  by 
this  budget  will  be  only  $16  billion.  To 
reach  that  $16  billion  figure,  the  Presi- 
dent h£is  made  a  series  of  economic  and 
legislative  assumptions  that  may  never 
materialize.  For  example,  he  presumes 
that  the  inflation  rate  through  most  of 
the  fiscal  year  will  not  exceed  8.6  per- 
cent— a  40-percent  reduction  from  the 
levels  being  experienced  today. 

Revenues  from  the  windfall  profit  tax 
appear  overstated,  and  revenue  loss  from 
foreign  tax  credits  and  energy  tax  credits 
are  substantially  understated.  The  budg- 
et also  presxunes  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion limiting  the  use  of  tax-free  bonds 
for  housing,  and  legislation  altering  the 
tax  status  of  independent  contractors. 
Whether  either  bill  will  become  law  this 
year  is  highly  questionable. 

Lowering  the  projected  deficit  through 
the  use  of  unrealistic  assumptions  is  a 
dangerous  practice.  It  misleads  the  pub- 
lic, and  provides  a  weak  basis  for  con- 
gressional fiscal  planning.  A  year  ago, 
the  administration  made  similar  opti- 
mistic assimiptlons  in  projecting  that 
the  deficit  would  not  exceed  $31  billitHi. 
The  result:  We  now  have  a  $40  billion 
deficit,  and  it  is  likely  to  climb  higher  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  ends  on  September  30. 
I  suspect  that  the  projected  1981  deficit 
Is  every  bit  as  unrealistic. 

The  President's  decision  to  abandon 
his  commitment  to  a  balanced  1981 
budget  carries  three  important  messages 
for  every  Member  of  the  96th  Congress, 
First,  It  provides  proof  of  the  press- 
ing need  to  enact  a  constitutional 
amendment  limiting  Federsd  spending.  I 
find  it  diflBcult  to  envision  how  the  pres- 
sure for  fiscal  responsibility  could  be 
stronger  than  it  Is  today.  Inflation  In 
1979  reached  13.3  percent,  the  highest 
level  In  peacetime  American  history.  In- 
terest rates  and  commercial  loans  are 
averaging  at  least  15  percent.  And  pub- 
lic demands  for  responsible  Federal 
spending  are  coming  from  every  segment 
of  society.  The  impetus  for  a  balanced 
budget  has  never  been  stronger.  Never- 
theless, Congress  is  again  confronted 
with  a  demand  for  deflcit  spending.  This 
Is  not  an  issue  where  the  majority  has 
been  silent:  the  administration  has 
simply  refused  to  listen. 

This  Is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  institutional  factors  mili- 


tate against  reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. And  it  is  solid  proof  that  if  we  are  to 
ever  regain  control  of  Federal  spending, 
it  will  have  to  be  through  the  mechanism 
of  a  constitutional  "spending  limitation" 
amendment.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  efforts 
they  made  to  advance  that  amendment 
in  the  first  session.  And  I  hope  that  the 
members  of  that  committee,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  Soiate 
Joint  Resolution  56,  the  spending 
limitations  amendment,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor.  The  budg- 
et annoimced  this  morning  is  a  persua- 
sive argiunent  for  rapid  adoption  of 
these  spending  limitation  measures. 

Second,  this  budget  is  an  equally  per- 
suasive argument  for  immediate  enaction 
of  legislation  to  index  Infiation  out  of  the 
Federal  income  tax.  In  offering  his  budg- 
et proposal.  President  Carter  argued  that 
this  year's  $16  billion  deficit  is  a  com- 
mendable reduction  from  the  deficit  of  a 
year  ago.  But  that  claim  is  nothing  more 
than  semantics.  The  President  has  only 
been  able  to  produce  that  'reduction"  be- 
cause inflation  has  taken  an  additional 
$20  billion  to  $30  billion  in  tax  revenues 
from  the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers. 
That  fact  highlights  a  perverse  aspect 
of  the  American  tax  system.  Whenever 
infiation  rises,  the  Government  actually 
profits  from  increased  tax  revenues.  The 
average  citizens  are  the  real  losers.  They 
have  to  pay  higher  taxes,  while  simulta- 
neously facing  ever  increasing  prices.  In 
my  view,  there  is  no  public  policy  justifi- 
cation allowing  the  Federal  Government 
to  keep  this  so-called  inflation  dividend. 
It  should  be  returned  to  the  taxpayer  to 
be  spent,  saved  or  invested  as  they  see  flt. 
So  long  as  Government  reaps  the  bene- 
fit from  inflation,  it  has  a  weaker  incen- 
tive to  combat  higher  prices.  This  Con- 
gress can  provide  the  necessary  incentive, 
and  return  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  American  public  by  enacting 
indexing  legislation.  Last  session,  I  in- 
troduced  S.    1974,   legislation   indexing 
Federal  corporate  and  personal  income 
taxes  to  inflation.  I  hope  that  every  Sen- 
ator will  give  strong  consideration  to  that 
bill,  so  the  inflation  dividend  from  this 
year's  deflcit  budget  will  be  returned  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  politicians. 

Finally,  it  Is  absolutely  essential  for 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  to  seek  every 
possible  means  by  which  the  massive  def- 
icit contained  in  the  President's  budget 
can  be  reduced.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
there  must  be  some  flexibility  In  every 
Federal  budget.  There  are  a  number  of 
areas — transportation  and  energy,  for 
instances — where  decades  of  public  ne- 
glect make  additional  expenditures  an 
absolute  necessity.  But  a  deficit  of  $16  bil- 
lion is  imacceptably  high.  The  President 
is  mistaken  if  he  believes  that  a  deficit  of 
this  magnitude  will  avert  a  recession.  On 
the  contrary,  by  driving  up  interest  rates, 
discouraging  savings,  and  weakening  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  push  this  Nation  Into  a  serious  reces- 
sion. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  will  subject  this  budg- 
et to  the  toughest  possible  analysis.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  members  of  that 


committee,  and  of  every  other  Senator,  to 
seek  every  possible  means  to  reduce  this 
deflcit.  I  will  personally  support  every 
reasonable  effort  to  do  so  when  the  budg- 
et comes  to  the  floor. 


NA-nONAL  DEFENSE  IS 
AFFORDABLE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  current  debate  on  defense  spending, 
I  would  entreat  my  colleagues  to  read 
Paul  Mccracken's  editorial  In  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "National 
Defense  Is  Affordable." 

In  view  of  our  deteriorating  defense 
posture  and  the  volatile  world  situation, 
it  behooves  us  to  significantly  increase 
defense  spending  so  that  we  can  carry 
out  our  professed  foreign  poUcy.  All  too 
often  we  hear  arms  control  ideologues 
tell  us  that  we  are  spending  too  much  on 
defense  and  that  we  cannot  afford  it. 
Mr.  McCracken  professes  that  this  Is  not 
the  case.  He  also  points  out  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  defense  spending 
(in  real  terms)  has  actually  decreased 
during  the  past  decade.  Tlierefore,  I  ask 
imfiuiimous  consent  that  Mr.  McCrack- 
en's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  28,  1980] 
National  Definse  Is  Aitordablk 
(By  Paul  W.  McCracken) 
A  reasonable  prognosis  for  1980,  and  prob- 
ably for  the  1980s.  Is  that  the  nation's  outlays 
for   external   secxirlty   wUl   be  substantlaUy 
enlarged.  Neither  government  nor  the  citi- 
zenry will  turn  to  economists  for  much  ad- 
vice on  the  exact  magnitude  of  the  needed 
Increase.    But    the    economic    magnitudes 
would  seem  to  be  substantial. 

Estimates  about  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
U.S.SJl.'s  "'real"  military  outlays  range  from 
3%  per  year  during  the  19708  to  figures  that 
are  at  least  double  that.  UJ3.  outlays  for 
national  security  In  "real"  terms,  by  con- 
trast, have  continued  to  drift  downward  after 
the  peak  reached  In  1970,  leveling  out  at  a 
flat  valley  of  about  $65  bUUon  (expressed  In 
1972  prices  throughout)  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  decade.  This  means  that  we 
would  have  to  go  back  to  1960,  before  the 
Korean  Conflict,  to  find  a  smaller  amount  of 
economic  resources  being  committed  to  de- 
fense spending  than  In  1979. 

U.S.  defense  outlays 
(Dollar  amounts  In  billions,  1972  dollars] 


Tear 


Outlays  as 

"Real"  percent 

outlays  ■  of  QNP " 


1949   Ml.  6 

1952 93.7 

1960    76.3 

1965    78.7 

1968 100.7 

1969 96.4 

1970  - 86.  1 

1976   66.6 

1979' 66.0 


6.1 
13.2 
8.8 
7.2 
8.9 
8.3 
7.6 
6.6 
4.6 


Source:  Basic  data  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

•  Outlajrs  in  current  dollars  deflated  by  the 
ONP  price  Index  for  federal  government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services. 

"  Using  data  In  current  prices. 

'  Estimated. 
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Moreover.  In  no  year  since  1948  have  we 
devoted  as  small  a  proportion  ot  our  total 
output — Just  over  4.6  percent — to  national 
defense  aa  in  1979.  During  the  long  period 
between  the  end  of  the  Korean  Conflict  and 
the  Vietnam  build-up.  bracketing  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations, 
we  were  allocating  8  percent  to  9  percent. 

AN  IMBAIANCZ     OF    POWER 


The  4.5  percent  figure  for  last  year,  of 
course,  contrasts  strikingly  with  estimates 
for  the  U.S.S.R..  which  range  from  11  per- 
cent-16  percent  In  recent  years.  Even  with  a 
generous  allowance  for  errors  In  these  esti- 
mates, which  might  leave  the  "true"  figures 
more  rather  than  less  terrifying,  it  U  hard  to 
see  how  these  two  seU  of  data  could  lead  to 
anything  other  than  an  Imbalance  In  power 
between  the  two  nations. 

(Another  Imbalance  Is  our  difficulty  in 
figuring  out  the  facts  of  Soviet  military 
spending  in  contrast  to  the  easy  time  they 
have.  For  a  subscription  to  any  one  of  sev- 
eral government  publications,  the  annual 
cost  of  which  would  be  considered  by  a  KQB 
officer  to  be  Inadequate  for  a  days  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  the  Soviets  can  get  a  quar- 
terly or  even  monthly  reading  on  us.  For  us 
monitoring  the  magnitude  of  their  military 
effort  requires  a  blend  of  the  occult  and  the 
necromantic  added  to  statistical  analysis.) 

WhUe  the  requirements  for  reducing  this 
gap  pose  questions  that  must  be  answered 
by  students  of  military  and  geopolitical  mat- 
ters, there  are  also  questions  about  the  Im- 
plications of  our  probable  Increase  in  na- 
tional defense  outlays  for  the  economy  Here 
there  are  at  least  two  basic  points  to  keep  in 
mind.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  is  that  we 
can  readily  afford  enlarging  our  national  de- 
fense effort.  In  a  sense  this  is  self-evldently 
true.  History  Is  not  reassuring  about  the  fu- 
ture of  major  nations  unwilling  to  commit 
themaelves  to  their  own  defense.  We  can 
afford  whatever  is  necessary  for  our  external 
security  because,  quite  simply,  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  do  so. 

Even  from  a  less  ultimate  of  Olympian 
vantage  point,  however,  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  defense  spending  is  not  apt  to  pro- 
duce major  dislocations  m  the  path  of  the 
economy. 

The  years  1957  to  1966  serve  as  a  good  pe- 
I^^-  ?''i°™P'"^''  purposes.  The  consumer 
price  Index  rose  at  the  average  annual  rate 

?Lif„5?^u^*/"!l°«  *'''*  eight-year  period. 
P«>durtlvlty  for  the  nonfarm  private  econ- 

l^J  tT.  "^'."^  "*  *  2^  P«""*=««^  P*"-  ye*'  rate, 
^e  flm.,""^.  P''"^'^^^^  power  of  the  aver- 

^L^^V  """•  *"  '■'»'°K  »*  t»^e  annual 
^^f  o'  2.8  percent   (Illustrating  once  again 

l^oonf.  ""  '?  productivity  and  gains  In  real 
AnH?^  *"  ^^°  ""*""  °'  ^*»«  "'ne  process). 
And  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  full  pe- 
riod averaged  5.6  percent. 

If  the  President  m  his  Economic  Report 
^fn^  ~'i''*  confidently  predict  such^  a 
S^rfn^^*"'  i°'  '®*''  "'■  *=°""1  '«=°rd  such  a 

S?^!^  H*  '^'^  ^"^  *^*  "newal  Of  his  polltl- 

It  is,  therefore.  Interesting  that  national 
defense  outlays  from  1967  d  1966  ^r"  on 
the   average,   equal   to  8.6  percent   of  ONP 

^  Hut^*'"  'I*"  ^^'^  **»«  '2  percent  to 
i^\^  ^  °^'"'  "  <='«*'  that  our  econ- 
Sr^?!^,*'"'  ""''•"^  °'  *  substan^Uy 
StT/Son^^r^  "^"^-^  ^^  -- 
•vtlabIffj^'*,**""*"*=  demonstrates  the  scope 

vtor^f  rJfii,  I!,*?  '"'ono'ny  capable  of  the 
S^Lii  '^P^^l^  »n  the   1967-1966  period 

G^P^h»f    °"*  .*""  "P  ^  *»>«  8.6  percent  of 

^^in^     .P""*!!""^  ''^  *****  *'^»«r  period  as- 

^^L!^  *''•*  f"*'  ^""^  *»"rtnK  »»>«  five 
years  would  grow  3  percent  per  year  (which 


would  be  modest  by  historical  standards) .  In 
that  case  defense  outlays  could  rise  17  per- 
cent per  year  In  real  terms,  somewhat  more 
than  doubling.  Yet  by  the  fifth  year  these 
outlays  would  reach  only  8.6  percent  of 
GNP — a  figure  that  prevailed  when  we  had 
reasonably  full  employment,  a  quite  stable 
price  level  and  productivity  and  real  In- 
comes arUlng  30  percent  per  decade. 

There  Is  a  second  basic  point  to  keep  In 
mind  as  we  think  our  way  through  the  prob- 
lems of  making  greater  provision  for  national 
security.  The  Inherent  bias  of  a  liberal 
market-organized  economy  such  as  ours  Is 
probably  toward  an  Inadequate  defense  pro- 
gram, and  the  Inherent  bias  of  an  authori- 
tarian, state-managed  economy  such  as  that 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  U  toward  a  preference  for 
defense  programs. 

The  dynamics  and  vigor  of  a  liberal  econ- 
omy derive  from  Its  ability  to  benefit  from 
the  totality  of  knowledge  and  creativity  In- 
hering m  all  people,  exercised  within  a  gen- 
eral framework  of  rules  provided  by  govern- 
ment, and  forced  to  pass  the  test  of  the 
Impersonal  market  place.  Its  Inherent  genius 
is  the  creation  of  new  products  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things  In  civilian  markets.  It  is 
the  liberal  economies  that  equip  their  people 
with  automobiles  and  handheld,  complex 
calculators  and  the  Utest  fashions,  and  It  is 
the  stote-managed  economies  that  are  for- 
ever copying  these  Items  and  playing  catch- 
up economics. 

The  dynamics  of  a  liberal,  market- 
organized  economy  Inherently  drive  It  In  a 
civilian  direction.  And  obviously  defense 
spending  is  not  needed  for  a  vigorously  ex- 
panding economy.  Immediately  after  World 
War  II.  when  defense  outlays  were  cut  almost 
90  iHsrcent.  the  unemployment  rate  "rose- 
to  3.9  percent  m  1946  and  1947.  and  briefly  to 
Conmct*'*    *'**'■  "*'  •=*«'«"on  of  the  Korean 

raOM  THB  TOP  DOWN 

bv^^^ntril'J'**,"^  "»te-'nanaged  economies, 
by  contrast.  Inherently  flnd  military  pro- 
ductlon  more  congenial  than  civilian  mar- 
d^w;,  Managing  the  economy  from  the  top 
down,  these  governments  Inevitably  flnd  ble 
pro-ams  more  congenial  to  their  taste  and 
to  their  methods  of  operation.  Military  pro- 
duction requires  by  Its  nature  government 
decisions  about  what  ought  to  be  produced, 
allocations  of  raw  materials,  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  government  management  of 
the  details  of  economic  life.  Such  a  system 
simply  has  no  way  for  coping  with  an  eco- 
nomic order  where  people  would  constantly 
be  popping  up  with  new  Ideas  ranging  from 
digital  watches  or  faded  blue  Jeans  to  new 
and  different  ways  of  merchandising. 

The  state-managed  economies  can  build 
dams,  construct  highways  and  manage  a  mili- 
tary program,  and  the  result  Is  that  eco- 
nomic resources  tend  to  go  Into  these  pro- 
grams at  the  eiq>ense  of  the  Infinitude  of 
things  consumers  would  like  to  have  Thus 
In  these  economies  the  things  which  In 
market-organized  economies  have  become 
plentiful  remain  in  short  supply  and  often 
of  ancient  design. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  fashionable  view  that 
governments  In  countries  with  market- 
organized  economies  are  forced  to  engage  In 
defense  programs— In  order  to  provide  mar- 
keU  for  output.  Neither  the  logic  of  our  sys- 
tem nor  the  historical  record  in  recent  dec- 
ades lends  much  support  to  this  view.  We 
shall  come  closer  to  having  regard  for  our 
vtui  national  interests  if  we  keep  squarely 
In  mind  that  in  addition  to  geopolitical  con- 
siderations, which  may  keep  the  U.8.SJR  con- 
stantly tempted  In  each  case  to  annex  the 
"next"  country,  the  U^.S.R.s  economic  sys- 
tem with  Its  top-down  management  also 
nudges  It  Inexorably  toward  allocating  re- 
source* to  the  military  establishment 
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THE   CONTINUING   CHALLENGE  OP 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  Presi- 
dent Carter  outlined  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  "the  most  important 
chaUenge  facing  our  country  as  we  enter 
the  1980s."  The  President  was  caS 
not  to  let  recent  International  events 
mute  his  call  for  progress  in  human 
rights.  He  reaffirmed  that  our  most  basic 
aims  in  foreign  policy  include  preservine 
our  own  human  rights  and  expanding 
those  of  others  around  the  world. 

The  President  proclaimed,  "No  single 
action  by  this  country  would  do  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights" 
than  Senate  approval  of  key  human 
rights  treaties  Including  the  Genocide 
Convention.  This  is  the  fourth  time 
President  Carter  has  appealed  to  the 
Senate  concerning  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Mr.  President,  the  fourth  time. 
The  convention  and  four  other  human 
rights  treaties  now  before  the  Senate 
share  two  important  features-  They 
establish  world  standards  for  human 
rights  and  move  toward  implementing 
machinery.  Let  us  see  how  the  Genocide 
Convention  fits  this  pattern. 

First,  the  Genocide  Convention  sets  a 
world  standard  by  declaring  genocide  a 
crime  under  international  law.  Article  n 
of  the  convention  defines  genocide  as 
commission  of  an  act  with  the  intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  naUonal, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group. 

Second,  the  convention  calls  for  imple- 
menting machinery  to  be  enacted  by  the 
parties  to  the  convention.  In  this  way, 
persons  charged  with  genocide  are  to  be 
tried  by  an  agreed-upon  tribunal  and,  if 
found  guilty,  punished  effectively. 

Opponents  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion are  mistaken  in  their  belief  that  the 
convention  affects  the  Constitution  or 
supersedes  current  U.S.  policy  on  extra- 
dition. Any  such  changes  would  only 
occur  if  provided  for  by  Congress  in 
future  legislation— but  not  by  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Senate  ratification  of  the  conventicm 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction— 
especially  at  a  time  when  significant 
world  events  have  drawn  the  foreign 
policy  spotlight  away  from  human 
rights  goals  which  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
I  applaud  President  Carter's  renewed 
call  for  the  "earliest  possible  Senate  ac- 
tion" and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 


Office  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  .the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  John  H. 
Dalton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 
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which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


THE  1981  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  151 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of 
Jcmuary  30,  1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
This  budget  for  1981  is  prudent  and 
responsible.  It  continues  the  strategy  of 
restraint  that  I  proposed,  and  the  Con- 
gress accepted,  for  the  1980  budget.  At 
the  same  time  it  proposes  selected,  es- 
sential increases  in  areas  of  high  pri- 
ority and  great  national  concern.  In  this 
way  it  seeks  a  balance  between  our  needs 
for  budgetary  restraint  and  our  needs  for 
specific  expenditures.  I  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  support  it. 

Total  outlays  for  1981  proposed  by  this 
budget  are  $615.8  billion,  an  increase  of 
9%.  After  allowing  for  inflation,  this 
budget  is  virtually  level  with  1980  spend- 
ing. Total  receipts  for  1981  are  estimated 
to  be  $600  billion.  In  view  of  current 
economic  conditions,  the  only  major  rev- 
enue proposal  included  in  the  budget  is 
my  windfall  profit  tax  now  before  the 
Congress. 

BUDGET  TOTALS 
|ln  billions  of  dotlars) 

Estimate 

1979    

actual    1980    1981    1982      1983 


Budjef  receipts 466     524     600     691       799 

Budjet  outlays 494      S64      616      686       774 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)...  -28    -40    -16      +5      +25 

Budjet  authority 557      654      696      775       868 

Thus,  I  am  proposing  a  deficit  of  $15.8 
billion,  the  lowest  deficit  in  7  years.  This 
reduces  the  deficit  by  60%  in  comparison 
to  1980.  More  significantly,  it  is  $50  bil- 
lion less  than  when  I  first  ran  for  the 
Presidency.  As  a  percentage  of  the 
budget,  and  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  1981  deficit  is  the  second  lowest 
of  the  last  decade. 

Economic  projections  deeply  affect  this 
budget.  It  appears  today  that  the  long 
economic  recovery  occurring  throughout 
my  first  term  may  falter  this  year.  I  have 
therefore  assumed  that  there  will  be 
some  decUne  in  GNP  during  the  course 
of  1980,  followed  by  renewed  but  moder- 
ate growth  in  1981.  As  a  result,  budget 
receipts  will  be  reduced  and  certain  ex- 
penditures wiU  Increase  automatically. 
™s  is  why  the  1981  budget  is  in  deficit. 
If,  contrary  to  our  assumptions,  the 
economy  were  to  perform  strongly 
enough  to  keep  the  unemployment  rate 
at  its  current  level,  the  1981  budget 
would  be  in  surplus. 

We  must  monitor  the  economic  outlook 
carefully.  If  the  economy  begins  to  de- 
teriorate significantly.  I  will  consider  tax 
reductions  and  temporary  spending  pro- 
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grams  for  job  creation  targeted  toward 
particular  sectors  of  economic  stress.  But 
I  believe  current  economic  conditions 
argue  for  restraint. 

I  believe  that  this  judgment  and  this 
budget  recognize  that  equitable  budget 
restraint  is  essential  in  our  efforts  to 
control  inflation;  that  the  unemployed 
should  not  bear  the  costs  of  our  anti-in- 
flation efforts;  and  most  importantly, 
that  we  continue  to  pursue  the  goals  of 
full  employment,  price  stability,  and  bal- 
anced growth.  The  fiscal  and  program 
policies  in  this  budget  are  essential.  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  are  to  move  rapidly  toward 
these  goals  in  the  1980's. 

Indeed,  the  restraint  proposed  in  this 
budget  is  essential  to  achieve  these  goals. 
The  unacceptably  high  inflation  now 
prevailing  is  clearly  due  to  many,  deeply 
imbedded,  long-term  forces.  Countering 
this  inflation  involves  sustained  action 
across  a  wide  spectrum. 
— We   must    reduce   our    dependence 

upon  foreign  oil. 
— We   must  enhance  our   economy's 

productivity. 
— We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  fos- 
ter    competition     and     innovation 
through  further  deregulation. 
— We  must  sustain  compliance  with 
the  administration's  wage  and  price 
guidelines. 
But  none  of  these  efforts  can  succeed 
unless  Federal  spending  is  controlled.  By 
continuing  a  clear  and  consistent  policy 
of  restraint,  the  1981  budget  insures  that 
the  Federal  budget  will  not  be  an  infla- 
tionary force  in  the  economy. 

Although  I  have  kept  spending  in  this 
budget  from  rising  in  real  terms.  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  funds  in  a 
few  critical  areas.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  defense,  energy,  basic  research, 
and  the  training  and  employment  of  our 
Nation's  young  people. 

Defense.— The  long  decline  in  real 
spending  for  defense  that  began  in  1969 
has  been  reversed.  The  uncertain  and 
sometimes  hostile  world  we  live  in  re- 
quires that  we  continue  to  rebuild  our 
defense  forces.  The  United  States  wiU 
continue  to  seek  peaceful  means  to  settle 
intemaUonal  disputes.  But  I  cannot 
ignore  the  major  increases  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending  that  have  taken  place  in- 
exorably over  the  past  20  years.  I  can- 
not ignore  our  commitment  to  oiu-  NATO 
allies  for  mutual  real  increases  in  our 
investment  in  national  defense.  I  can- 
not ignore  the  implications  of  terrorism 
in  Iran,  or  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghan- 
istan. 

Therefore,  my  budget  purposes  a  de- 
fense program  in  1981  of  $158.2  billion  in 
budget  authority,  an  increase  of  over 
5%  in  real  terms.  Outlays  for  defense  will 
be  $142.7  billion,  a  real  increase  of  over 
3%. 

Moreover,  I  am  committed  as  a  matter 
of  fundamental  policy  to  continued  real 
increases  in  defense;  and  I  plan  In- 
creases in  my  defense  budgets  through 
1985.  Over  the  period  1981-«5. 1  am  pro- 
posing that  the  defense  program  level  of 
the  United  States  increase  by  $90  billion. 
Energy.— This  budget  reflects  the 
Important  progress  made  by  my  admin- 
istration toward  a  broad  and  practical 


program  dealing  with  the  energy  prob- 
lems the  Nation  will  face  in  the  next 
decade.  I  am  confident,  and  the  1981 
budget  assumes,  that  early  in  the  1980 
session  the  Congress  will  pass  the  crucial 
measures  I  proposed  last  year:  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  the  Energy  Security  Cor- 
poration, the  conservation  measures,  and 
the  Energy  Mobilization  Board. 

With  this  budget  we  will  have  put  Into 
place  an  energy  program  composed  of 
the  following  elements: 

( 1 )  Realistic  pricing  and  fair  taxes. 

My  decontrol  decision  of  last  April  is 
now  in  effect.  It  is  painful,  and  no  one 
can  pretend  otherwise.  But  we  cannot 
have  an  energy  program  that  maintains 
illusions.  Energy  is  not  cheap,  and  we 
must  accept  that  fact. 

My  windfall  profit  tax.  to  be  passed 
early  this  year,  retains  a  portion  of  the 
profits  from  energy  price  increases  for 
the  pubUc.  This  will  insure  that  increased 
energy  prices  will  lead  to  new  public 
investment  in  energy  production.  It  will 
insure  also  that  the  burdens  of  higher 
energy  costs  are  fairly  shared. 

(2)  Consertjotion.— The  1981  budget 
allocates  resources  for  tax  incentives, 
low-interest  subsidized  loans,  and  other 

measures  to  stimulate  more  conservation. 
Conservation  is  the  quickest  and  cheap- 
est step  we  can  take  to  confront  our 
energy  problem. 

(3)  Production.— T):^  budget  antici- 
pates the  creation  of  the  Energy  Security 
Corporation  to  f  acUitate  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels  and  a  major  new  gaso- 
hol  program.  It  also  supports  continued 
new  investments  in  those  energy  initia- 
tives begun  in  the  last  two  budgets.  We 
are  significantly  increasing  our  expendi- 
tures on  fossil  fuels,  on  solar  energy,  and 
on  nuclear  fusion.  Nuclear  fission  re- 
search, on  the  other  hand,  declines,  while 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  solving  the 
current  problems  of  nuclear  power. 

(4)  Protection. — As  we  adjust  to  the 
new  energy  realities,  we  must  continue  to 
protect  those  who  are  most  vulnerable. 
The  1981  budget  continues  to  provide 
funds  for  the  poor  to  weatherize  their 
homes;  funds  to  enable  the  most  disad- 
vantaged Americans  to  cope  with  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  energy;  and  funds  for  energy 
crisis  assistance. 

My  energy  program  is.  of  necessity, 
a  long-term  one.  But  if  it  is  sustained 
through  the  new  decade,  we  will  reduce 
consumption,  increase  production  from 
domestic  sources,  and  promote  alternate 
forms  of  energy.  We  will  significantly 
reduce  our  dangerous  reliance  upon  for- 
eign oil.  We  will  remove  a  major  source 
of  infiatlon.  Our  economy  and  our  Na- 
tion will  emerge  from  the  1980's  stronger 
than  they  are  now. 

Basic  research. — In  the  long  run,  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  critically  on 
technological  development.  For  many 
years,  this  countrj-  has  led  the  world  In 
producing  new  technology.  We  are  In 
danger  of  losing  this  leadership.  The 
1981  budget  continues  my  long-standing 
commitment  to  reverse  the  trends  of  the 
past  two  decades  and  provide  for  major 
and  sustained  increases — above  the  rate 
of  inflation — ^for  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Obligations  for  research 
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and  development  will  increase  by  13%; 
for  basic  research  by  12%.  Since  1978, 
obligations  for  basic  research  will  have 
Increased  by  40%.  I  believe  that  these 
are  among  the  most  important  expendi- 
tures we  can  make.  The  payoff,  particu- 
larly for  basic  research,  is  long-term,  but 
immense.  We  benefit  today — in  new  in- 
dustries, in  millions  of  jobs,  in  lives 
saved,  and  in  lives  protected — from  the 
investments  in  science  made  decades 
ago.  We  must  continue  such  investments 
today  to  reap  similar  returns  tomorrow. 

Human  resources. — My  budget,  re- 
strained as  it  is,  provides  needed  support 
to  those  Americans  who  are  most  in 
need.  Most  of  the  increase  in  the  1981 
budget  over  1980  is  due  to  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  in  entitle- 
ment programs  that  provide  income  to 
the  poor  and  the  elderly.  I  have  con- 
tinued and  improved  these  programs.  In 
addition,  I  have  proposed  discretionary 
increases  in  a  wide  range  of  programs 
affecting  those  in  our  society  who  are  the 
most  disadvantaged. 

The  budget  includes  $687  million  for 
proposals  to  expand  health  services  to 
the  poor  and  the  underserved,  including 
$403  million  to  provide  medicaid  eli- 
gibility for  2  million  additional  low- 
income  children  and  approximately 
100,000  pregnant  women.  The  budget 
also  includes  a  24%  increase  in  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  and  a  24%  in- 
crease in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
Overall,  I  am  proposing  an  increase  of 
$7  billion  in  aid  to  the  poor  to  protect 
them  against  the  effects  of  inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  proposing  a 
major  initiative  that  will  enable  our  Na- 
tion's disadvantaged  youth  to  receive  a 
strong  basic  education,  to  find  and  keep  a 
job.  This  is  a  critically  Important  time 
for  this  initiative.  In  the  1980's,  the  num- 
ber of  youths  entering  the  labor  market 
wUl  fall.  If  the  young  people  of  the  1980's 
are  prepared,  they  will  be  able  to  find 
good  jobs  and  build  productive  lives.  My 
initiative  will  make  this  preparation  pos- 
sible. It  will  couple  a  strong  emphasis 
on  basic  education  with  significant  em- 
ployment opportunity.  For  those  young 
people  who  participate,  the  programs  will 
be  tough  and  challenging.  But  they  will 
be  extremely  worthwhile.  Those  who 
complete  them  will  have  a  major  advan- 
tage where  it  counts— in  the  permanent 
job  market.  I  consider  this  investment 
in  human  resources  for  the  1980's  to  be  as 
important  as  the  investments  I  am  pro- 
posing for  basic  research.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  most  precious  resource — the 
energies  and  talents  of  America's  young 
people. 

Agriculture.— Bec&use  of  the  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union  against  Afghan- 
istan, I  concluded  that  we  could  not  now 
permit  that  country  to  benefit  from  our 
productive  agriculture.  On  January  4,  I 
announced  the  suspension  of  shipments 
of  grain,  soybeans,  and  their  byproducts 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  budget  reflects 
the  steps  necessary  to  avoid  the  devastat- 
ing effects  such  action  could  have  had 
on  our  farmers  and  grain  shippers. 
Specifically,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will: 


— purchase  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  prices  at  or 
above  those  prevailing  on  January  4; 

— if  necessary,  take  title  to  the  grain 
intended  for  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  isolate  it  from  the 
market ; 

— purchsise  up  to  4  million  metric  tons 
of  wheat  for  an  international  food 
aid  reserve; 

— increase  the  loan  level  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat  by  10  and  15  cents 
per  bushel,  respectively;  and 

— modify  the  farmer-owned  grain  re- 
serve to  encourage  farmers  to  place 
additional  grain  in  the  reserve. 

On  January  19,  I  announced  as  addi- 
tional steps  to  avoid  the  impact  of  sus- 
pension of  shipments,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would : 

—increase  the  1980  and  1981  Public 
Law  480  programs  in  order  to  in- 
crease grain  shipments  abroad;  and 

— purchase  corn  directly  at  local  levels 
to  stabilize  cash  markets  and  allevi- 
ate transportation  backuns. 

I  stand  ready  to  take  further  steps  If 
these  actions  prove  insufflcient. 

Other  commitments. — In  other  im- 
portant areas,  the  1981  budget  reflects 
the  reorganization  accomplishments  of 
the  administration;  continues  the  sig- 
nificant progress  already  experienced  in 
urban  and  community  development;  ex- 
presses my  commitments  to  welfare  re- 
form and  a  n'ltional  health  plan,  pro- 
grams that  will  begin  in  future  budget 
years;  and  reaffirms  my  dedication  to 
improved  Federal  budgeting  and  man- 
agement. 

The  budget  anticipates  that  my  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  will  take  full  effect 
in  1982,  and  my  national  health  plan 
proposal  in  1983.  Taken  together,  these 
programs  provide  income  support  and 
assured  health  care  to  all  Americans  in 
need.  Mv  national  health  plan — which 
will  be  phased  into  operation  prudently, 
consistent  with  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy— minimizes  direct  governmental 
control  over  health  care,  restrains  the 
growth  of  Government,  and  provides 
maximum  individual  choice.  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  seek  enactment  of  mv  hosnital 
cost  containment  proposal,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  an  essential  part  of  any  na- 
tional health  plan.  When  fully  enacted, 
these  two  proposals — welfare  reform 
and  the  national  health  plan — will  sig- 
niflcantlv  and  permanently  improve  the 
lives  and  prospects  of  all  Americans. 

The  1981  budget  includes  a  $15.5  bil- 
lion allocation  for  the  new  Department 
of  Education,  which  the  Congress  has 
approved.  The  establishment  of  this  De- 
partment will  require  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort in  the  short  rim,  but  it  will  give  our 
system  of  education  the  consistent  at- 
tention and  high  priority  it  deserves. 

This  budget  also  continues  the  im- 
provement in  the  budget  process  I  prom- 
ised 4  years  ago.  In  the  1979  budget  we 
introduced  zero  base  budgeting,  a  sys- 
tem we  have  now  used  in  three  budgets 
to  assure  the  allocation  of  scarce  public 
resources  to  the  most  critical  areas.  Last 
year,  in  1980  budget,  we  moved  to  multi- 
year  budgeting.  My  budget  again  this 
year  shows  not  only  decisions  for  1981, 


but  the  effect  of  those  decisions — in  de- 
tail—for 1982  and  1983.  To  the  extent 
feasible,  the  multiyear  budget  projects 
also  the  future  costs  of  programs  such 
as  the  national  health  plan,  welfare  re- 
form, defense,  energy,  and  research  and 
development. 

This  year  I  have  installed  a  central 
system  to  control  the  use  of  Federal 
credit.  In  the  past,  too  much  has  escaped 
the  normal  discipline  of  the  budget.  This 
system  which  is  now  in  place,  recom- 
mends specific  credit  limitations  for  most 
credit  programs. 

CREDIT  BUDGET  TOTALS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


1979 
actual 

1980 
esti- 
mate 

1981 
esti- 
mate 

New  direct  losn  otriiiations.  _ 

New  loan  guarantee  commitments. . 

51.4 
74.7 

59.7 
75.2 

60.7 
81.4 

Total .. 

126.1 

134.9 

142.1 

The  new  system  of  credit  control  will 
permit  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  improve  their  understanding 
of  the  credit  programs,  to  measure  their 
important  effects,  and  to  determine  ap- 
propriate levels  of  credit  activity. 

This  budget  reflects  continued  efforts 
to  improve  financial  management  in 
Government  and  to  stop  illegal  or  im- 
proper use  of  taxpayers'  money.  We  are 
achieving  major  savings  from  better  cash 
management  and  stronger  internal 
auditing  in  Federal  agencies. 

Conclusions. — Proposing  a  responsible 
Federal  budget  is  a  fundamental  task  of 
public  leadership.  The  budget  must  rec- 
oncile a  broad  range  of  legitimate 
claims  for  resources  with  the  needs  of 
the  economy  and  the  biu-dens  on  the 
taxpayer.  Simultaneously,  it  must: 

— respect  past  commitments  in  its 
allocations  to  social  security,  to  vet- 
erans, and  to  the  elderly ; 

— meet  the  needs  of  the  present  for 
defense,  unemployment  benefits,  and 
health  services ;  and 

— invest  in  the  future  through  research 
and  development,  energy  programs, 
and  education. 

The  budget  must  do  all  of  these  things 
specifically  and  in  detail.  A  budget  rests 
on  specific  proposals  related  to  specific 
costs,  not  on  rhetoric. 

A  budget  also  rests  on  policy.  And  this 
budget  contains  important  policy  de- 
cisions— major  departures,  new  initia- 
tives, larger  and  longer-term  commit- 
ments. Each  stands  on  its  own  merit.  Yet 
taken  together  all  of  the  proposals  in 
this  budget  can  also  be  characterized  in 
a  more  genersil  way.  They  reflect  the 
maturing  of  the  administration's  basic, 
consistent  underlying  policy  themes:  re- 
straint in  budgeting  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars; the  strengthening  of  our  defense; 
providing  energy  for  the  future;  improv- 
ing opportunities  for  the  Nation's  youth; 
and  making  Government  work  better. 

Ours  is  a  great  and  complex  nation. 
The  existing  arrangements  in  our  society 
are  the  result  of  complex,  not  always 
consistent  decisions  of  the  past,  emerg- 
ing from  a  democratic  people.  Change  is 
sometimes  slow  because  it  rests  on  con- 
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sent.  But  intelligent,  consistent  leader- 
ship, persistently  applied,  can  bring 
about  change  in  policies  and  further  the 
well-being  of  our  society  and  of  its  peo- 
ple. I  believe  that  this  budget,  and  those 
I  have  submitted  in  the  past,  support  the 
fundamental  policies  that  will  prepare 
America  for  the  new  decade. 

JnucY  Carter. 
January  28,  1980. 


nounced  that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion All-Stars  to  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  for  the  thirtieth  annual  National 
Basketball  Association  All-star  Game. 


PROPOSED  RESCISSIONS  AND  DE- 
FERRALS OF  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—PM  152 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Com- 
'n-ttee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30, 1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
two  proposals  to  rescind  a  total  of  $122.2 
million  in  budget  authority  previously 
provided  by  the  Congress.  In  addition  I 
am  reporting  five  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  totalling  $1,028.5  million  and 
ten  revisions  to  previously  transmitted 
deferrals  increasing  the  amount  deferred 
by  $598.6  mUlion. 

The  rescission  proposals  affect  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  new  deferrals  and  revisions  to 
existmg  deferrals  involve  programs  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Defense, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  In- 
:t  J^  Justice,  State,  Transportation, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission. 

The  detaUs  of  each  rescission  proposal 
and  deferral  are  contained  In  the  at- 
tached reports. 

r-      ,„  JncMY  Carter. 

THE  White  House,  January  28.  1980. 


The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(a)  of  Public  Law  96-114,  the  minority 
leader  has  appointed  Mr.  John  E.  Swear- 
ingen  from  private  life,  as  a  member  of 
the  Congressional  Award  Board. 

HOUSE     JOINT    RESOLUTION     SIGNED 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  sixty  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1960. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Macnuson)  . 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  by  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion All-Stars  to  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  for  the  thirtieth  annual  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association  All-Star  Game; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation. 


MESS/^GES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

TTn^L^^;°l,^'"'  ^  message  from  the 
rtouse  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed  tti 
me  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
Senate'*^  ""^luests  the  concurrence  of  the 

urSn^°tK- ?T^^.  ^i^  Concurrent  resolution 
w-glng  the  United  States  Olympic  Oommlt- 
and  th!  ^f  "^"national  Olympic  Committee. 
?rl«  to  t°'J'"P*'=  committees  of  other  coun- 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games. 

At  3 :10  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
01  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,   an- 


EXECTTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  tr.e  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
EC-2746  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  45th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnU- 
tratlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  anu  Forestry. 

EC-2747.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Agriculture's  Set- 
Aside  Programs  Should  Be  Improved";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-2748.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  reapportion- 
ment of  an  appropriation  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  which  necessitates  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2749.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
from  the  disposal  cf  surplus  military  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  material  for  the  fotirth 
quarter  of  fiscal  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-2750.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that 
no  use  was  made  of  funds  appropriated  in 
PL  95-457  or  PL  95-374  to  make  paymenu 
under  contracts  for  any  program,  project, 
or  activity  in  a  foreign  country  except  where 
determined  that  use  of  foreign  currencies 


was    not    feasible;    to    the    Committee    on 
Appropriations. 

EC-2751.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a 
foreign  military  sale  in  excess  of  $25  mlUlon 
to  Jordan;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2752.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  In  excess  of 
$25  million  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2753.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  persons  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  receive  instruction  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  for  other  purposes;  re- 
ferred to  ttp  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
BC-2754.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "How  Military  Postal  Service  Opera- 
tions Can  Be  Improved";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

BC-2755.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations, 
Logistics,  emd  Financial  Management),' 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  study  with  respect  to  converting  the 
function  of  providing  laundry  and  dry  clean- 
ing services  at  Port  Belvolr.  Virginia,  and 
the  decision  that  performance  under  con- 
tract is  the  most  cost-effective  method:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2756.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations and  Housing) .  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  fifteen  construc- 
tion projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2767.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rejjort  en- 
titled "Defense's  Accounting  For  Its  Con- 
tracts Has  Too  Many  Errors — Standardized 
Accounting  Procedures  Are  Needed":  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2758.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Better  Navy  Meinagement  Of  Ship- 
building Contracts  Could  Save  Millions  of 
Dohars";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2759.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Military  Commissaries:  Justification 
as  a  Fringe  Benefit — Consolidation  Can  Re- 
duce Dependence  on  Appropriations";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2760.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Housing,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  ten 
firms  doing  the  most  architect-engineer 
work  awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
foreign  governments  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2761.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Director.  Legislative  Liaison,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  ten 
firms  awarded  the  highest  amounts  of 
architect-engineer  contracts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2782.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
stallations and  Housing,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  a  construction 
project  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 
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EC-2763.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled 'Military  Discharge  Policies  And  Prac- 
tices Result  In  Wide  Disparities:  Congres- 
sional Review  Is  Needed";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2764.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  Investigation  of  accidents  Involving  air- 
craft of  an  armed  force,  and  to  clarify  the 
use  of  reports  of  those  Investigations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3765.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  comparison  of  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1980  budget  request  with  the  fiscal  year 
1980  civilian  manjxjwer  program  developed 
during  the  preparation  of  the  President's  fis- 
cal year  1981  budget:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2766.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Better  Management  Needed  in  DOD 
To  Prevent  Fraudulent  And  Erroneous  Con- 
tract Payments  And  To  Reduce  Real  Prop- 
erty Maintenance  Costs":  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2767.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  one-time  report  on  the 
Section  15  Reporting  System  under  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1978;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

BC-2768.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on 
certain  actions  taken  as  a  result  of  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1X3-2769.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Export  Administration 
covering  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
1977:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2770.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  number  of  rural 
households  without  access  to  sanitary  toilet 
facilities  and/or  potable  water  supplies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BC-2771.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
earth  sheltered  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2772.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  loan,  guarantee  and  Insur- 
ance transactions  supported  by  Exlmbank 
during  November  1979  to  Communist  coun- 
tries (as  defined  in  Section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

EC-2773.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  rental  rates  of 
Alaska  railroad  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2774.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  National  Weather  Modifi- 
cation Policies  and  Programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2776.  A  commuication  from  the  Sec- 
retary, Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  unable  to  render  a  final  decision  In 
Docket  No.  37202  (Sub-No  1).  Sound  Dead- 
ening Materials.   Eastern   Railroads,   within 


the  specified  7-month  time  limit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2776.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent. United  States  Railway  Association, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  comments  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  on  the  draft 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2777.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  policy  state- 
ment concerning  jurisdiction  over  securities 
Issuances  for  companies  obtaining  authority 
under  MC-118;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2778.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  proposed  use  of  (490,000  of  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  (CoF)  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1979  (92  Stat.  857).  for  the  construction  of  a 
bankup  landing  facility  for  the  Space  Shut- 
tle Orblter  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 
New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2779.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Commis- 
sion la  unable  to  render  a  final  decision  in 
Docket  No.  37210,  Insulating  Materials.  Be- 
tween Points  m  Official  Territory,  within  the 
specified  7-month  time  limit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2780.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for  the  months 
of  September  and  October  1979.  on  ( 1 )  total 
Itemized  revenues  and  expenses;  (2)  reve- 
nues and  expenses  of  each  train  operated: 
and  (3)  revenues  and  total  expenses  attrib- 
uted to  each  railroad  over  which  service  Is 
provided:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2781.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  unable  to  render  a  final  decision  in 
Investigation  and  Suspension  Docket  No.  926. 
ConRall  Surcharge  on  Paper  from  Mehoop- 
any,  Pennsylvania,  June  1979.  within  the 
initlsUly  specified  7-month  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

EC-2782.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  re- 
garding the  administration  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  by  the  department 
during  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2783.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2784.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  financial  statements 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  for  the 
year  ended  September  30.  1979.  which  to- 
gether with  the  letter  are  submitted  as  the 
report  under  section  404  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  of  September  30, 
1968  (82  Stt.  896);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2785.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  electric 
utility  contract  modification;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2786.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  approval  of 


a  contract  to  defer  payment  of  the  semian- 
nual construction  charge  installment  due 
December  31,  1979,  for  the  Wenatchee 
Heights  Reclamation  District,  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2787.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  leasing  and 
procurement  prorgam  In  the  OCS  and  the 
number  of  safety  violations,  for  fiscal  year 
1978:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources. 

EC-2788.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
study  of  the  Commission's  wholesale  elec- 
tric rate  process:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2789.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  action 
taken  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Action  fiscal  year 
1979.  and  planned  actions  for  fiscal  year 
1980  for  the  grant  programs  for  schools  and 
hospitals,  and  buildings  owned  by  units  of 
local  Government  and  public  care  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2790.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Geothermal  Energy:  Obstacles  and 
Uncertainties  Impede-  Its  Widespread  Use"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2791.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  imports 
of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  refined  petro- 
leum products,  natural  gas.  and  coal;  re- 
finery activities:  and  Inventories  for  the  pe- 
riod July  through  September  1979:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2792.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Performance  Profiles  of  Major  Energy  Pro- 
ducers. 1977";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources 

EC-2793.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  and  study  re- 
port on  the  designation  of  83  miles  of  the 
Tuolumne  River  in  California  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2794.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  describing  programs 
for  demonstrating  applications  of  solar 
photovoltaic  energy  systems  and  facilitating 
their  widespread  use  In  other  nations,  espe- 
cially those  with  agreements  for  scientific 
cooperation  with  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2795.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notices  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2796.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Help  For  Declining  Natural  Gas  Pro- 
duction Seen  In  The  Unconventional  Sources 
Of  Natural  Gas":  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2797.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  annual  achieve- 
ments of  the  Innovation  Grant  Program  of 
the    Urban    Park    and   Recreation    Recovery 
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Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2798.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector,  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  quarterly  report  on  the  construction 
of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  for  the  period  October  through  De- 
cember 1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
ind  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2799.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Hydropower — An  Energy  Source 
Whose  Time  Has  Come  Again";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2800.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2801.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
research  activities  of  relevance  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2802.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
and  Administrator.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "The  Feasibility  of  Con- 
ducting Epidemiologic  Research  on  the 
Health  Effects  of  Low-Level  Ionizing  Radia- 
tion": to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2803.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled, "The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sioner: More  Aggressive  Leadership  Needed." 
January  15,  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2804.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Upjier 
Atmospheric  Research  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2805.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security,  ti  ausmittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
commission's  interim  report;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Finance. 

EC-2806.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welffu-e, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  special  re- 
port on  experiments  and  studies  related  to 
Medicare's  End-Stage  Renal  Disease  Pro- 
gram (ESRD) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
EC-2807.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  reporting  on 
Improvements  In  the  International  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  trade,  domestic  legislation 
governing  trade  policy,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Executive  branch  trade  policy  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3808.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fourth 
annual  report  on  the  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
EC-2809.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Restricting  Trade  Act  Benefits  to  Im- 
ports— Affected  Workers  Who  Cannot  Find  A 
Job  Can  Save  Millions."  January  15,  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2810.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  statement  of  lia- 
bilities and  other  financial  conunltment  of 
the  United  States  government  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2811.  A  c<»nmunlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 


titled "World  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 
Continue:  Slow  Progress  In  Carrying  Out 
World  Food  Conference  Objectives."  Janu- 
ary 11.  1980;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2812.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
psLTtment  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  International  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  January  10.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2813.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  efforts  to  Insure  compliance 
with  the  requirements  and  to  prevent  the 
spraying  of  marijuana  with  herbicides  that 
are  likely  to  cause  serious  harm  to  human 
health;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2814.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  January  17,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2815.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
audit  reports  prepared  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
special  studies  prepared  by  the  External  Re- 
view and  Evaluation  Office  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  project 
I>erformance  or  completion  reports  prepared 
by  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EO-2816.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  November  20,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2817.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Policy, 
Budget,  and  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
disposal  of  excess  foreign  property  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2818.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Agency,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
description  of  services  and  the  number  of 
full  time  employees  of  the  Agency  as  of 
September  30.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2819.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  implementing  the  Privacy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-2820.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Implementation  Of  Federal  Policy 
On  Acquiring  And  Distributing  Commercial 
Products  Is  Faltering  Badly";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2821.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  disposal  of 
excess  foreign  property  by  the  Na"onal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2822.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
calendar  years  1976  and  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-2823.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  l»w, 
copies  of  leglsUtlon  adopted  by  the  CouncU 
on  November  20.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2824.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the 
reports  Issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  December  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2825.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  Federal  real  property  for 
park,  recreation,  and  historic  monument 
purposes  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-2826.  A  ctwamunlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Unresolved  Issues  Impede  Federal 
Debt  Collection  Efforts — A  Status  Report "; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2827.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of 
records  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  Im- 
plementing the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2828.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of  records 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  Implementing  the  Privacy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2829.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  lor  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  to 
60  days  the  period  over  which  subsistence 
expenses  may  be  paid  to  Government  em- 
ployees evacuated  from  Tran  during  fiscal 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2830.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  on  compliance  with  the  Government 
In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2831.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Audit  Of  The  United  SUtes  Capitol 
Historical  Society  For  The  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
January  31.  1979";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2832.  A  commxuxlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistajit  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2833.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2834.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  propKjsed  new  system  of  records 
for  the  Board  for  Implementing  the  Prtrftcy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-283S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  notice  that  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  additional  authorizations  imder  th* 
Indian  Health  Car*  Improvement  Act  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  February  16, 
1979;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 
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EC-2838.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
on  the  admission  of  certain  aliens  under  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2837.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
on  the  temporary  admission  of  certain  aliens 
under  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2838.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Impact  of 
the  Speedy  Trial  Act  on  offices  of  the  United 
States  Attorneys;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

^  EC-2839.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  and  Commission- 
ers of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  state  of  clvU  rights  in  the 
United  States  in  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2840.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
amount  of  awards,  parties  In  whose  favor 
rendered,  and  e  brtef  synopsis  of  the  nature 
or  the  claims  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2841.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  detailed 
budget  request  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC-2842.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  12th  an- 

^"^h L"^"wt^  ^^^  D^Pa'-tnient  under  the 
inibllc  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2843.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Re- 
ii^™f?*  ®°"'''  '^'■ansmlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for 
fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2844.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
Hi^th^'L"'  Education.  Department  of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare,   transmlt- 

•Fin.f  o  P^  ^i!'^^  ^''*'  regulations  entitled 
Pinal  Regulations  for  the  Indochina  Ref- 

o^?.^*'"'*T„'^°«^'^' ■  '°  ^»>«  Co^inee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

rJ^^^  communication  from  the  Sec- 
tra^.°»».  **"^'  ^"cation,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  activities  carried  out  under  certain 
^(^Z^?^  °^  **"*  """^^^  Services  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re^urces. 
EC-2846.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  wllt^e 
I^^.""l!;  ^°'"  ^^^  information  of  the  Sen-' 
ate  notice  that  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
»J^i^t  V"  ^^^  ""imlalfitratlon  of  the 
Health  Service  Act  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  end  of  February  1980-  to 
the^Commlttee  on  Labor  and  alunan  R^ 

,-5*^^'  *  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
^^^ttlng.  from  the  infora^ion  or  the 
Senate,  notice  that  certain  reports  reoulred 
under  the  Public  Health  Servl«s  Act^ii^ 
Tlfl^^.  ^o  '^  2°-^^  "y  th^'e'Sd  ?f 
HZai^Reso^^".  ^"^^^  ^  ^'^^  "<* 

re^^f*  „* j;??°iJ!?''=*"°°  ^«>»  the  Sec- 
tra^ttm^  •  =*>»=»"<>'»•  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  seventh 


annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
covering  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2849.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Better  Management  And  More  Resources 
Needed  To  Strengthen  Federal  Efforts  To 
Improve  Pregnancy  Outcome";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2850.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate 
the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Eighty-Eighth 
Continental  Congress.  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
EC-2851.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  the  period  October  1978  through  June 
1979;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

EC-2852.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  cumula- 
tive report  on  budget  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals dated  January  1.  1980;  by  unanimous 
consent,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. ^ 


January  28,  1980 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

POM-529.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Marshall  Islands  Nltljela;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 
"Resolution'  No.  4 

••Whereas,  the  United  States  had  conducted 
explosive  atomic  and  nuclear  tests  in  the 
Marshall  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  these  tests  have  resulted  In 
the  radioactive  contamination  of  some  of 
the  residents  of  the  Marshall  Islands;    and 

■•Whereas,  some  of  the  persons  who  were 
contaminated  by  the  radioactivity  result- 
ing from  the  tests  conducted  by  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  residents  of  Ronge- 
lap  and  Utrlk  Atolls,  were  granted  compas- 
sionate compensation  by  the  United  States 
Government  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-134 
enacted  by  the  United  States  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  residents  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  other  than  the  residents  of 
Rongelap  and  Utrlk  Atolls,  who  also  suffer 
the  effects  of  radioactive  contamination  from 
the  US.  atomic  and  nuclear  tests  at  Bikini 
and  EneweUk  Atolls  but  who  have  not 
been  compensated  for  the  damage  and  In- 
Jury  they  suffer;  now  therefore. 

TT  '7»*  *«  f  esol^ed  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  hereby  is  respectfully 
requested  to  appropriate  funds  for  compas- 
sionate compensation  of  those  residents  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  other  than  the  resi- 
dents of  Rongelap  and  Utrlk  Atolls,  who  are 
now  suffering  the  physical  effects  of  radio- 
active contamination  caused  by  the  VS 
atomic  and  nuclear  testing  programs  con- 
ducted m  the  Marshall  Islands;  and 

'•It  is  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  forthwith 
upon  adoption." 


POM-630.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 


South  Carolina;    to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources: 

•*  H.  3271 

••Whereas,  recently  events  have  occurred 
which  have  made  It  evident  that  the  ex- 
orbitant costs  paid  for  supplies  of  oil  and 
Its  byproducts  necessitate  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  alternate  sources  of  fuel  supplies 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  entire 
world;  and 

••Whereas.  It  Is  becoming  more  evident 
that  the  United  States  has  agricultural  re- 
sources which  may  be  used  to  develop  large 
supplies  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  be  used  for  fuel 
or  mixed  with  gasoline  to  produce  easohol 
and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Gasohol  Associa- 
tion Is  continuously  assessing  and  develop- 
ing policies  and  plans  to  promote  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  ethyl  alcohol  fuel 
Industry;  and 

••Whereas,  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Resolution  of  the  National 
Gasohol  Association  should  be  put  Into 
effect  by  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Now.  therefore. 

••Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

••That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  memorialized  to  take  the 
following  actions  either  by  executive  order 
or  legislative  recommendation: 

••1.  Make  avaUable  Immediate  low  Inter- 
est loans  to  finance  alcohol  fuel  production 
and  provide  for  rapid  amortization  of  new 
alcohol  fuel  production  plants. 

••2.  Make  permanent  the  federal  four  cent 
excise  tax  exemption  on  gasohol. 

"3.  Require  the  federal  government  to  use 
grain  alcohol  In  Its  vehicles. 

"4.  Require  the  federal  government  to 
stockpile  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

'•5.  Appoint  a  Presidential  Ad-Hoc  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  people  presently  In- 
volved m  agriculturally-derived  ethyl  al- 
cohol fuel  development  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
Insure  the  rapid  development  of  the  alcohol 
fuel  Industry. 

••6.  Direct  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  markets  for  the 
high  protein  byproducts  of  alcohol  grain 
products. 

'•7.  Make  available  the  1977  sugar  crop 
for  alcohol  production. 

'•Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  me- 
morialized to  Immediately  formiUate.  In 
the  event  of  grain  embargoes,  policies  to 
encourage  the  utilization  of  embargoed  grain 
supplies  to  accelerate  ethyl  alcohol  fuel 
products  In  the  United  States. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Coneress  of  the  United  States  repre- 
senting South  Carrtlna." 

POM-631.  A  resolution  adonted  by  the 
Italian-American  Labor  Council  Inc  New 
York.  NY.,  relating  to  NATO;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-«32.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Italian-American  Labor  Council.  Inc..  New 
York.  NY.,  relating  to  Imports  and  foreign 
trade:  to  the  Committee  on  Plnanc*. 

POM-533.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Italian- American  Labor  Council,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y..  relating  to  the  American  Oil  In- 
dustry: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

POM-534.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Italian-American  Labor  CoimcU.  Inc..  New 
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York.  N.Y..  relating  to  Social  Security  dis- 
ability cutbacks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  but 
with  a  preaimble : 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  urging  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  move  or  cancel  the  1980 
summer  Olympics,  that  no  United  States 
team  participate  In  Olympic  games  held  In 
Moscow,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Intensify  its  efforts  to  win  Interna- 
tional support  for  a  boycott  of  Olympic 
games  held  In  Moscow,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Towek,  Mr. 
PxTOR.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
and  Mr.  Boren)  : 

S.  2227.  A  bin  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Red  River  Compact 
among  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  2228.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Caddo  Lake  Compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IX>MENICI   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHMrrr) ; 
S.  2229.  A  bin  to  amend  section  206  of  the 
Reclamation   Project   Authorization   Act   of 
1972:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnston,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Phyor,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers,   Mr.    Bellmon,    and    Mr. 
Boren) : 
S.  2227.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Red  River  Com- 
pact among  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Lou- 
isiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Johnston,    Mr.    Bentsen,    and 

Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  2228.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 

the  United  States  to  the  Caddo  Lake 

Compact  between  the  States  of  Louisiana 

and  Texas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

RED    RIVER    AND    CAOOO    LAKE    COMPACTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Red  River  Compact  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Bellmon,  and  Mr.  Boren. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  resolved  to  compact  with  respect 
to  the  waters  of  the  Red  River  and  its 


tributaries.  After  many  years  of  negotia- 
tions, the  States  reached  agreement  on 
an  equitable  apportionment  of  these 
waters,  and  the  compact  was  signed  by 
the  respective  legislatures. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  Red 
River  Compact  are  as  follows : 

First.  To  promote  interstate  comity 
and  remove  causes  of  controversy  be- 
tween each  of  the  affected  States  by  gov- 
erning the  use,  control,  and  distribution 
of  the  interstate  water; 

Second.  To  provide  an  equitable  appor- 
tionment among  the  signatory  States; 

Third.  To  promote  an  active  program 
for  the  control  and  alleviation  of  natural 
deterioration  and  pollution  of  the  water 
of  the  Red  River  Basin; 

Fourth.  To  provide  the  means  for  an 
active  program  for  the  conservation  of 
water,  protection  of  lives  and  property 
from  floods.  Improvement  of  water  qual- 
ity, development  of  navigation  and  reg- 
ulation of  flows;  and 

Fifth.  To  provide  a  basis  for  State  or 
joint  State  planning  and  action  by  ascer- 
taining and  identifying  each  State's 
share  in  the  interstate  water  and  the 
apportionment  thereof. 

The  first  meeting  to  discuss  the  con- 
cept of  a  Red  River  Compact  was  held 
in  New  Orleans,  on  March  6,  1956.  The 
respective  States  have  worked  long  and 
hard  during  these  years  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  that  is  equitable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  Introducing 
today  the  Caddo  Lake  Compact  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen and  Mr.  Tower.  The  need  for  the 
Caddo  Lake  Compact  grew  out  of  the 
language  contained  in  the  Red  River 
Compact  which  provides  that  the  waters 
of  Caddo  Lake  would  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  ITils  agreement  resolves  certain 
controversies  regarding  the  use  of  Caddo 
Lake  water  which  were  not  felt  to  be 
adequately  dealt  with  in  the  Red  River 
Compact,  and  the  respective  legisla- 
tures of  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  rati- 
fied it. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  join  me  in  sup- 
porting these  agreements,  and  I  sincere- 
ly request  that  the  Senate  act  expedi- 
tiously to  approve  them. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schmitt)  : 
S.  2229.  A  bill  to  amend  section  206 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BRANTLEY   DAM 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  construction  of  Brantley  Dam 
outside  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex. 

Brantley  Dam  was  originally  author- 
ized in  tlUe  n  of  Public  Law  92-514. 
which  was  approved  October  20,  1972. 
Hie  purpose  of  the  dam  Is  to  solve  the 
problem  of  serious  flooding  in  the  Carls- 
bad, N.  Mex.,  area  and  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  water  for  irrigation  in 
the  area. 

Since  the  dam  was  originally  author- 
ized, the  costs  have  escalated,  making 
this  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 


a  necessity.  As  a  result  of  a  dam  safety 
analysis,  it  was  necessary  to  relocate 
the  original  dam  allnement  to  find  safe 
abutments  and  foundation.  This  reloca- 
tion has  caused  the  Increfise  In  costs  tor 
construction. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  flood  protec- 
tion is  abs(riutely  necessary  for  the  area 
downstream.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
city  of  Carlsbad  is  considered  within  a 
100-year  flood  zoae.  Two  years  ago. 
Carlsbad  was  faced  with  either  meeting 
stringent  Federal  flood  Insurance 
requirements  or  not  joining  the  pro- 
gram. These  requirements  called  fw 
major  changes  to  existing  buildings 
witiiin  the  flood  plain  area,  including 
the  raising  of  structures  to  try  to  avoid 
flood  waters.  Tlie  cost  would  have  been 
tremendous.  In  April  1978.  under 
extreme  pressure  to  comply  with  this 
bureaucratic  maze  of  requirements,  the 
city  made  the  deci6i<xi  to  not  join  the 
program.  What  this  decision  means  is 
that  Carlsbad  is  now  barred  from  receiv- 
ing federal  financing  for  building,  conse- 
quently, new  building  has  come  to  a 
standstill  in  the  city. 

Mr.  President.  I  view  the  constructi<« 
of  this  dam  to  be  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  surrounding  area  and  do  hope 
that  we  might  act  swiftly  on  enactment.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.    lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  CHAra) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  105,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  28  and  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  and  rem- 
edy the  interstate  restraint  of  children  in 
violation  of  rights  of  custody  and  visita- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    32e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lug&r)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  326,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights 
Act." 

B.  1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsin.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  wa« 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1576,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  provide  for  a  freedom  of  choice  in  la- 
bor relations  for  full-time  and  part-time 
secondary  and  college  students  by  ex- 
empting them  from  compulsory  union 
membership,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsin.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1577,  a  bill  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  free  ^olce  of 
individual  employees  to  form,  join,  or 
assist  labor  organizations,  or  to  refrain 
from  such  activities. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RK80LT7TION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mf. 
Glknn).  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Sarbanes)  .  the  Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  mi- 
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noia  (Mr.  Pracr) .  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakzh),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hatakawa),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  70,  an  original  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  that  the  Intema- 
tlODal  Olympic  Committee  move  or  can- 
cel the  1980  summer  Olympics,  that  no 
U3.  team  participate  in  Olympic  games 
held  in  Moscow,  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment intensify  its  efforts  to  win  inter- 
national support  for  a  boycott  of  Olym- 
pic games  held  in  Moscow,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lttgar,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hblics) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
curroit  Resolution  70,  supra. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMriTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


Janmry  28,  1980 


SENATE  <X>NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
70— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  RELATING 
T©  THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  CHURCH,  f  rran  the  (Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  ordered  placed  on  the  calendu*: 
S.  Coir.  Rxs.  70 

Wbereas  the  Soviet  Union  Initiated  a  mas- 
«iv»  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  on  December 
27,  107g;  and 

Whereas  this  Invasion  constitutes  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  International  law  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Afghanistan;  and 

Whereas  this  Invasion  Is  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  security,  and  stability  of  the  world- 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  violating  all 
standards  of  International  conduct;  and 

Whereas  the  world  community  has  de- 
nounced this  Soviet  act  of  aggression  over- 
whelmingly In  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolution  caUlng  for  the  Immedi- 
ate and  total  withdrawal  of  foreign  tnaoe 
In  Afghanistan;  and 

WhereM  the  United  States  Olympic  Oom- 
mlttee.  responding  to  the  urglngs  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  directed 
\.tA  officers  to  propose  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  that  the  1980  Summer 
Olympic  Oames  be  removed  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  and  either  relocated 
postponed  or  canceled:  Now.  therefore  be  It 

seaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Hep- 
re*entattves  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
urges 

(1)  that  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  the  athletes  competing  for  po- 
sitions on  the  United  States  team  should 
receive  the  continuing  support,  commenda- 
tion and  owitrtbutlons  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; 

(2)  that  the  International  Olyu^ic  com- 
mittee promptly  accede  to  the  proposal  of 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee; 

(3)  that,  should  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  fall  to  adopt  the  propos^  of 
the  United  States  Olympic  Comiltt^r  a 
comparable  proposal,  no  American  team 
should  participate  In  those  Games  and  no 
Americans  should  attend  them  in  any  ca- 

inf,tL*^t  **"•  ***«*«^  o'  State  urgently 

«,^J^,  intensify   efforts  to  obtain   thSr 
support  for  that  policy;  and 

mmL*5.**  *^*  International  Olympic  Com- 
^Tlf^:i  '''«^*°*  consideration  to  the  crea- 

S2b^^°'^P'*  P«««.  IncludlngWS 
«•«»■  the  country  of  their  origin 


RAILROAD   POLICY   ACT   OP   1979— 
S.  1946 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1639 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGovERN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER)  Submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly,  to  S.  1946,  a  biU  to  reform  the 
economic  regulation  of  railroads,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

llAn.SOAI>    INVESTMENT   TAX    CKEDFT 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  today,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Dttrenberger,  an  amendment 
to  the  Railroad  Policy  Act  of  1979 
which  would  provide  a  refundable  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  the  railroad 
industry. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
become  painfully  aware  of  the  growing 
crisis  in  the  rail  industry.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  both  the  Rock  Island  and  Mil- 
waukee railroads  underscores  what  may 
lie  ahead  for  other  carriers  absent 
major  changes  in  Federal  transporta- 
tion policy.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough, 
however,  the  importance  of  a  strong 
rail  system,  both  freight  and  passenger, 
to  our  national  economy.  Last  year,  the 
Nation's  railroads  moved  more  than  34 
percent  of  all  intercity  freight.  The  fact 
that  this  industry  consumed  only  3.67 
percent  of  all  energy  used  in  intercity 
transportation  is  strong  testimony  to 
the  relative  energy  eflQciency  of  the  rail- 
roads. As  energy  costs  skyrocket  and  the 
demand  for  coal  increases,  we  must  have 
a  strong  and  energy -efficient  transpor- 
tation system  to  meet  the  demand 

The  enactment  of  a  refundable  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  the  rail  Industry 
would  provide  the  industry,  and  particu- 
larly the  more  marginal  carriers,  with 
the  means  to  Invest  in  the  necessary 
equipment  and  to  maintain  their  phys- 
ical plant. 

The  existing  investment  tax  credit 
contains  a  serious  defect,  in  that  it  pro- 
vides none  of  the  intended  Incentive  for 
investment  to  companies  experiencing 
financial  difQculties  and  which  are  un- 
able to  generate  the  profits  and  tax 
liabilities  required  to  make  use  of  a  credit 
against  the  tax. 

Mr.  President,  loss  companies  and 
break  even  companies  need  the  cash 
benefit  of  the  investment  tax  credit  as 
much  as  profitable  companies  do.  Profit- 
able enterprises  have  the  cash  benefit  of 
the  credit  refunded  to  them  Immediately 
through  a  current  reduction  in  their  in- 
come tax  llabUity.  Unprofitable  or  mar- 
ginal railroads,  should  at  least  obtain 
a  refund  of  the  credit  as  they  expire. 
Selected  data  from  1974,  of  the  $4.66 
billion  total  In  unused  investment  tax 
credits  in  the  corporate  sector,  $1.29 
blUion  were  In  the  transportation  indus- 
try. This  figure  is  considerably  higher 
than  any  other  major  Industry  category 
listed. 

Inadequate  earnings  over  a  long  period 
of  time  have  meant  deferral  of  railroad 


expenditures  for  track  maintenance,  new 
equipment  and  plant  modernization. 
These  deferrals  have  in  turn  meant  a 
deterioration  of  service,  a  decline  in  the 
ability  to  compete  and  a  further  decline 
in  earnings — a  vicious  circle.  The  low 
state  of  railroad  earnings  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  industry's  net 
operating  income  in  1974  had  a  current 
value  of  less  than  one-half  the  worth  of 
net  earnings  in  the  1950's,  which  were 
found  at  that  time  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  be  "substand- 
ard and  Inadequate." 

The  amendment  would  provide  the 
marginal  segments  of  the  railroad  indus- 
try with  the  cash  benefit  they  desper- 
ately need  to  finance  essential  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  projects. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this 
amendment  could  well  "save"  some  car- 
riers from  bankruptcy  reorganization,  as 
well  as  provide  critical  assistance  to 
those  railroads  who  are  trying  to  reor- 
ganize out  of  existing  bankruptcies.  In 
light  of  our  Nation's  overriding  need  for 
energy  e£9cient  transportation  systems 
in  order  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil  and  the  important  role  the 
industry  plays  in  our  Nation's  economy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  during  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  the  Railroad  PoUcy  Act. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1639 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section ; 

ItErUNDABI.E   EAILBOAD    INVEST MENT   TAX   CKEDIT 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 4«(a)  (10)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  In  the  case 
of  energy  property)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  the  application  of  the 
regular  percentage  to  railroad  property"  after 
"energy  percentage"  In  clause  (1). 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11) , 

(C)  by  striking  out  "then"  In  clause  (111) 
and  Inserting  "third". 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (111)  and  Inserting  a  comma  and 
"and",  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(Iv)  then  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  Is  attributable 
to  the  application  of  the  regular  percentage 
to  railroad  property.". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  48(a) 
(10)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  (Iv)"  after  "subparagraph   (A)(U1)". 

(3)  (A)  Section  46(a)  (10)  of  such  C^ode  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  Rah^xoad  PEOpmrr  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'raU- 
road  property'  means  section  38  property 
used  by  the  taxpayer  directly  In  connection 
with  the  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  the 
taxpayer  of  operating  a  railroad  (Including 
a  railroad  switching  or  terminal  company). 

(B)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  46(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  alternative  limitation  In 
case  of  certain  railroads  and  airlines)  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "to  railroad  property 
or"  In  subparagraph  (A)  (1) . 

(II)  by  striking  out  "railroad  property  or" 
In  subparagraph  (B)  (11) , 
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(HI)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D) 
and  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as  sub- 
paragraph (D) ,  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "railroads  and"  In  the 
beading  thereof. 

(4)  The  headings  for  section  46(a)  (10) 
and  46(a)  (10)  (C)  of  such  Code  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  railroad"  before 
"property". 

(b)  (1)  Each  person  who.  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)  (10)  (C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ck>de  of  1954  or  subsection  (c)  (2) ,  receives  a 
refund  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38 
of  such  Code  which  is  attributable  to  the 
application  of  the  regular  Investment  per- 
centage to  railroad  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  4e(a)(10)(D)  of  such 
Code)  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate account  for  amounts  so  received. 

(2)  (A)  All  refunds  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  subsection  (c)(2)  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  established  under  paragraph 

(!)• 

(B)  No  amount  may  be  withdrawn  from 
an  account  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for — 

(1)  normal  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  or 
capital  Improvements  made  In  connection 
with  raUroad  property. 

(11)  acquisition  of  railroad  property,  or 
(ill)  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 3221  of  such  Code. 

(C)  If  funds  are  withdrawn  from  such 
an  account  and  are  not  used  for  a  purpose 
described  in  subparagraph  (B).  then  there 
Is  hereby  Imposed  on  such  person  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  amount  Is  with- 
drawn a  tax  In  an  amount  equal  to  such 
amount. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to — 

(A)  property  to  which  section  46(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not  apply, 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion of  which  is  begun  or  completed  by  the 
taxpayer  after  December  31.  1979.  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  basis  thereof  attributable 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
after  such  date. 

(B)  property  to  which  section  46(d)  of 
such  Code  does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  after  such  date,  and 

(C)  property  to  which  section  46(d)  of 
such  Code  applies,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  qualified  Investment  (as  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  46 
of  such  Code)  attributable  to  qualified  prog- 
ress expenditures  made  after  such  date. 

(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  unused  credit  for 
an  unused  credit  year  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1, 1980,  which — 

(I)  Is  attributable  to  the  application  of 
the  regular  percentage  to  railroad  property 
which  is  property  not  described  In  paragraph 
(l),and 

(II)  is  an  investment  credit  carryover  to  a 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1979, 

that  portion  of  the  unused  credit  which 
woxild  expire  after  the  7th  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing the  unused  credit  year  by  reason  of 
Mctlon  46(b)  of  such  Ck>de  shall  be  treated  as 
if  It  were  a  credit  allowed  by  section  39  (and 
not  section  38)  of  such  Code  for  the  8th 
taxable  year  following  the  unused  credit 
year. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terms  "unused  credit",  "xmused  credit  year", 
"regular  percentage",  and  "raUroad  property" 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  In  sec- 
tion 46  of  such  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
reserve  such  receipts  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4986  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  as  he  determines  are  equal  to  the  de- 
crease In  revenues  attributable  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section.^ 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  E>akota,  Senator 
McGovERN,  in  submitting  this  amend- 
ment to  create  a  refundable  investment 
tax  credit  for  the  rail  industry. 

America  enters  the  1980's  with  a  rail 
system  weakened  by  nearly  $4  billion  in 
deferred  maintenance.  Power  shortages 
and  railbed  deterioration  touch  every  re- 
gion of  the  country,  and  even  on  their 
main  lines,  few  railroads  can  main- 
tain the  operating  speed  they  were  ac- 
customed to  just  three  decades  ago.  Be- 
cause the  bulk  of  maintenance  deferrals 
occur  on  the  Nation's  branch  lines,  rural 
communities — which  depend  so  heavily 
on  rail  transportation — are  paying  the 
greatest  price. 

The  diflaculties  experienced  by  mid- 
western  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  ship 
last  year's  record  harvest  provided  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  interdepend- 
ence between  our  regional  economies 
and  their  transportation  systems.  We 
need  to  recognize  that  the  Nation's  rail- 
beds  are  an  indispensable  national  asset. 
Yet  under  present  regulatory  and  tax 
structures,  it  is  diCBcult  to  see  how  the 
industry  can  raise  the  billions  of  dollars 
necessary  to  preserve  that  asset  over  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  20th  century. 

The  need  for  investment  capital  is  not 
a  problem  unique  to  the  railroad  indus- 
try. It  was  the  precise  problem  Congress 
sought  to  address  by  enacting  the  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit,  and  that  bill  has 
achieved  some  dramatic  results.  But 
since  it  only  benefits  companies  that 
yield  a  profit,  and  thus  accrue  tax  lia- 
bility, it  also  has  inherent  limitations. 

The  rail  industry  is  the  best  example 
of  those  limitations.  The  industry  has 
enormous  capital  needs.  The  National 
Transportation  Policy  Study  Committee 
placed  those  needs  in  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. But  in  recent  years,  the  industry 
has  rarely  generated  a  net  return  on  in- 
vestment in  excess  of  1  percent.  As  a 
result,  the  ITC  has  had  little  impact  on 
rail  industry  investment.  And  what  im- 
pact it  has  achieved  is  focused  on  the 
industry's  stronger  members. 

Capital  availability  is  a  problem  that 
cuts  across  all  industries,  and  the  ITC 
has  been  of  substantial  assistance  in  re- 
lieving that  problem.  But  its  incentives 
are  directed  toward  the  strongest  indus- 
tries, and  the  stronger  members  within 
each  industry.  Unfortunately,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Nation's  $4  billi<»i  in 
deferred  rail  maintenance  lies  with 
"break-even"  railroads,  and  carriers  like 
the  Milwaukee  Road  which  are  strug- 
gling to  recover  from  bankruptcy.  The 
amendment  we  introduce  this  afternoon 
will  redirect  those  incentives,  so  that 
every  member  of  a  capital  starved  in- 
dustry can  share  equaJly  in  the  ITC's 
benefits. 

This  special  investment  in  the  rail 
industry  is  a  sound  investment  by  any 
public  policy  criteria. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  public 
is  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  search  for  alternative  energy 
sources,    railroads    remain    the    most 


energy-efficient  form  of  freight  trans- 
portation. As  Senator  McGovern  pointed 
out,  railroad  cau-ry  over  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  intercity  freight,  but  consume 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  energy  utilized 
each  year  in  inter-city  freight  transpor- 
tation. These  are  remarkable  figures, 
and  they  illustrate  why  this  investment 
In  rail  rehabilitation  is  one  of  the  sound- 
est investments  in  energy  conservation 
that  Congress  can  possibly  undertake. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  trans- 
portation policy,  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  rail  industry  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Railroads  are  the  lifelines  that 
unite  the  Naticm's  agricultural  regions 
with  national  and  intematlonai  markets. 
Farmers,  consumers,  and  exporters  alike 
have  a  stake  in  preserving  those  life- 
lines. 

llie  transportation  crisis  that  en- 
gulfed the  Midwest  during  last  fall's 
Milwaukee  and  Rock  Island  bankrupt- 
cies is  certain  to  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  if  the  rail  system  is  allowed 
to  continue  deteriorating. 

Even  from  a  purely  social  standpoint, 
insuring  the  viability  of  the  Nation's  rail 
system  is  an  essential  step  in  preserving 
the  vitsdity  of  rural  America.  Railroads 
determined  the  settlement  patterns  in 
much  of  the  country,  as  elevators  were 
built  along  branch  lines,  and  settlements 
sprtmg  up  at  key  junctions.  A  century 
later,  the  economies  of  these  rural  towns 
still  depend  on  their  access  to  rail  trans- 
portation. Preserving  the  rural  real  sys- 
tem is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  effort 
to  maintain  rural  vitality. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  an  industry 
with  such  immense  capital  needs  can 
survive  for  very  long  with  the  minimal 
return  on  investment  now  being  gener- 
ated by  the  railroads.  The  industry  needs 
help,  and  this  amendment  is  an  efficient 
means  to  provide  an  infusion  of  despar- 
ately  needed  investment  capital.  During 
the  last  decade,  we  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed the  immense  human  and  finan- 
cial costs  that  follow  a  major  rail  bank- 
ruptcy. It  makes  far  more  sense  to  pro- 
vide the  industry  with  some  preventive 
medicine  than  to  face  these  costs  again 
in  the  decade  ahead. 

I  hope  that  every  Senator  will  give  this 
amendment  serious  consideration,  and 
join  Senator  McGovern  and  myself  in 
cosponsoring  it. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 

STTBCOMMTTTEE   ON   ENERGY   CONSEEVATIOK   ANB 
SUPPLY 

•  Mr.  DURKJN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
present  and  potential  use  of  wood  energy 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
February  9.  1980.  starting  at  8  a.m.  at  the 
Dartmouth  College,  Murdough  Center 
(Alperin  Room)  in  Hanover.  N.H.  For 
further  details  concerning  the  hearing 
please  contact  Pete  Smith  at  224-7166.* 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

coiiMirrrE  on   roREicN   relations 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  hearings  and  mark 
up  the  1980  Olympic  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTEZ    ON    CSIMINAI.    JT7STICE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  January  30,  be- 
ginning at  9:30  ajn.,  to  consider  S.  105. 
the  Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act 
of  1979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REGISTRATION  FOR  THE  DRAFT 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  all-volunteer  military  force 
serving  our  Nation's  national  defense 
needs?  Many  feel  it  is  not,  and  I  count 
myself  among  those. 

Perhaps  the  most  perceptive  view  is 
contained  in  an  excellent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday 
morning.  It  was  written  by  Joseph  A. 
Califano,  Jr.,  and  is  entitled  "Playing 
the  Draft  Card." 

Mr.  Califano  served  in  the  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Carter  administrations 
and  is  well-qualified  to  analyze  and  com- 
ment on  the  need  for  draft  registration 
and  the  failure  of  the  "all-volunteer" 
Armed  Forces.  He  has  seen  first  hand 
from  positions  of  great  responsibility  the 
transformation  of  the  armed  services 
during  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

I  commend  his  comments  to  the  at- 
tention of  tiie  Senate,  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  perceptive  review  of  the 
present  crisis  in  military  manpower. 

I  ask  that  Secretary  Califano's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27,  1980] 
Platinc  the  Drapt  Card 
(By  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.) 

President  Carter's  decision  to  ask  the 
Congress  for  authority  and  money  to  revive 
the  military  draft  system  Is  the  first  realistic 
step  since  1973  to  replace  the  weakest  weap- 
ons system  In  our  military  arsenal  the  all- 
volunteer  force. 

The  all-volunteer  force  is  an  expensive. 
Inequitable  and  dangeroxis  vestige  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  It  Is  essential  to  replace  It 
promptly  with  as  fair  a  draft  as  we  can  de- 
vise. 

MUltary  manpower  funds  have  been  buy- 
ing less  and  paying  more  ever  since  Richard 
Nixon's  commission  on  an  all -volunteer  force 
underestUnated  the  Incremental  cost  of  a 
volunteer  army  by  several  bUllon  dollars 
Concerned  defense  analysts  lUte  Sen  Sam 
Nunn  have  documented  the  decline  In 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  our  armed  forces 
personnel  as  a  result  of  thU  misguided  ex- 
perience. To  the  wortd.  the  all-volunteer 
force  has  been  a  nagging  reminder  that  the 


United  States'  middle-  and  upper-middle 
class  lacks  the  will  to  fight  for  its  vital  in- 
terests. 

Whether  Carter  follows  his  State  of  the 
Union  rhetoric  with  vigorous  action — to  the 
point  of  resuming  the  draft — and  whether 
Congress  votes  will  be  meticulously  moni- 
tored by  our  allies  and  adversaries.  "The  issue 
of  revitalizing  the  draft  system  is  a  litmus 
test  of  American  determination  In  the  face 
of  Soviet  aggression  and  antl-Amerlcan  radi- 
cal movements  in  the  Third  World  and  Latin 
America. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  increases  In  the 
defense  budget  (probably  larger  than  the 
4.6  percent  Increase  the  administration  is 
recommending  this  year)  and  American 
technology  can  close  whatever  gap  has  de- 
veloped in  military  hardware  between  the 
Russians  and  Americans.  But  the  whole 
world  is  watching  to  see  whether  we  have 
the  will  to  use  whatever  mUitary  strength 
we  have.  Presidential  and  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  draft  proposal  will  provide  a 
good  part  of  the  fateful  answer. 

The  move  to  an  all-volunteer  force  re- 
flected a  decision  by  Americans  with  money 
to  pay  the  poorer  classes  to  defend  our  free- 
dom and  flght  our  wars.  "Volunteer"  Is  a 
fj.shlonable  euphemism  for  "mercenary." 
however  we  disguise  it  in  political  speeches 
and  attractive  advertising  to  Join  the 
"what's-in-lt-for-you"  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Fy>rce  and  Marine  Corps.  The  element  of 
sacrifice  was  removed  from  the  lives  of  mid- 
dle- and  upper-middle  class  youths — and  In 
large  measure  taken  out  of  military  service — 
by  increasing  the  pay  significantly  to  attract 
the  poorer  class  to  enlist.  The  billions  of 
public-sector  dollars  needed  to  do  this  could 
better  be  used  bo  lielp  eliminate  the  poverty 
that  scare  our  Eiffluence. 

The  all-volunteer  force  offends  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  American  democracy.  The 
draft  was  never  perfect — Jc^n  Kennedy's 
"llfe-ls-unfalr"  comment  was  originally  part 
of  a  statement  defending  military  conscrip- 
tion. But  the  draft  was  an  egalitarian  means 
of  distributing  the  often  onerous  duty  of 
protecting  freedom  in  this  treacherous,  war- 
ridden  century. 

The  all-volunteer  force  makes  It  too  easy 
for  a  president  and  political  leaders  to  em- 
bark upon  foreign  ntUlitary  adventures.  We 
will  argue  for  generations  about  the  lessons 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  but  one  seems  clear: 
that  war  did  not  get  sufficient  attention 
from  the  decisive  body  politic  until  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  forced  to  resume  the  draft  to 
meet  Vietnam's  voraciovis  appetite  for  mili- 
tary manp<3wer.  At  that  point.  America's  mid- 
dle and  educated  classes  said,  "No,  we  will 
not  sacrifice  our  sons  to  this  war."  That — 
not  the  radical  left — is  what  put  the  Viet- 
nam War  on  the  skids. 

Carter's  decision  to  resume  draft  registra- 
tion wisely  puts  that  Issue  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  up  front.  If  the  presi- 
dent demonstrates  the  courage  to  follow 
through,  and  Congress  and  the  American 
people  back  him,  we  can  provide  important 
evidence  of  the  will  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  stop  aggression  short  of  war.0 


H.R.  3236— BASIC  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  THE  NEEDY 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  the  diligence  with  which  they 
have  undertaken  to  improve  those  pro- 
grams that  provide  basic  assistance  to 
millions  of  needy  persons,  namely 
through  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits, the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
for  the  blind  and  disabled,  and  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children.  Fed- 


eral outlays  for  these  programs  have  In- 
creased substantially  in  this  decade. 

frequency  of  state  and  local  deposits 

I  commend  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding section  503  of  the  bill  concern- 
ing social  security  deposits  made  by 
States  on  behalf  of  local  and  State  em- 
ployees. The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  issued  final  regula- 
tions last  year  that  would  have  required 
States  to  make  deposits  of  social  security 
contributions,  which  it  receives  from  lo- 
cal governments  and  its  own  employees, 
within  15  days  following  the  end  of  the 
first  and  second  months  of  a  quarter  and 
within  45  days  following  the  end  of  the 
third  month  of  a  quarter.  This  require- 
ment would  have  been  impossible  for 
States  to  comply  with,  if  for  no  other 
reason  that  it  takes  11  days  from  the 
time  of  deposit  in  Little  Rock  banks  un- 
til that  deposit  makes  its  way  through 
the  banking  system  to  the  account  of 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  held  hearings  in 
January  to  give  State  officials  who  ad- 
minister this  program  a  chance  to  pre- 
sent their  comments.  Fred  Henne,  direc- 
tor of  the  Arkansas  Public  Employees 
Retirement  System,  participated  in  a 
fruitful  panel  discussion  on  the  unwork- 
ability  of  these  regulations. 

After  careful  consideration.  Senator 
Nelson  introduced  legislation  (now 
section  503)  to  give  States  30  days  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  each  month  in  which 
to  make  these  deposits.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient time  period  to  allow  for  the  vagaries 
of  our  postal  and  banking  systems,  but 
also  to  insure  that  workers'  social  secu- 
rity contributions  are  deposited  with  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  I  support  this  ap- 
proach.* 


January  28,  1980 
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GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Congress  took  several  steps  aimed  at 
making  the  Federal  Government  more 
eflBcient  and  less  wasteful.  Among  the 
measures  we  passed,  legislation  was 
signed  into  law  which  will  cut  unneces- 
sary Government  travel  by  $500  million. 

Following  hearings  and  an  extensive 
review  of  travel  policies,  I  felt  that  the 
executive  branch  could  cut  back  on  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored trips  without  im- 
pairing services  to  our  people.  Last  year, 
the  reduction  in  travel  expenses  was  de- 
signed, not  only  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money  directly,  but  also  to  encourage 
additional  travel  cost-consciousness  in 
the  minds  of  Government  managers  and 
policymakers. 

This  weekend,  as  I  reviewed  the  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1981,  I  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  travel  plans  of 
agencies  and  departments.  Frankly,  I 
found  some  good  news  and  some  bad 
news.  While  it  is  true  that  the  cost  of 
air  travel  is  increasing  with  the  cost  of 
fuel,  unnecessary  travel  expenditures 
can  be  reduced.  Some  of  the  agencies 
have  taken  the  task  to  heart.  Others,  un- 
fortunately, have  not. 

Certainly,  wasteful  Government 
spending  helps  feed  inflation.  We  must 


get  double-digit  inflation  under  control, 
and  one  way  to  ease  inflationary  pres- 
sures is  to  cut  low  priority  Government 
expenditures  such  as  travel. 

The  agency  most  responsible  for  the 
administration's  anti-inflation  program 
is  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility. It  is  the  leader  in  the  flght  against 
inflation.  And  among  the  agencies  whose 
travel  budgets  I  reviewed,  it  also  leads 
with  the  single  largest  increase  in  travel 
costs.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year  the 
Council  is  requesting  a  160 -percent  in- 
crease in  its  travel  budget.  In  the  last  2 
years  the  Council's  travel  will  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  300  percent.  Next 
year  the  inflation  flghters  will  spend 
$356,000  for  travel.  That  is  $1,500  for 
every  employee  of  the  Council,  including 
secretaries. 

Other  agencies  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic policy  plan  travel  increases  as 
well.  For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  increase  travel  11  percent  tc 
$1.4  million.  Although  this  agency  is  not 
funded  by  appropriations,  it  is  a  leading 
and  important  agency  in  the  inflation 
battle.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  planning  a  25-percent  in- 
crease. These  leading  economic  policy- 
makers should  revise  their  proposed 
budgets  and  reduce  their  travel  plans. 

Another  major  Government  policy  is 
to  reduce  our  consumotion  of  energy 
and  conserve  our  resources.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  departmental  admin- 
istration budget  reflects  a  modest  in- 
crease in  travel — less  than  2  percent.  But 
DOE'S  energy  conservation  program  is 
planning  a  whopping  31  percent  in- 
crease— not  exactly  an  effective  energy 
conservation  measure. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  an 
agency  in  my  State  that  is  assuming  a 
growing  role  in  energj*  research  and  de- 
velopment, will  spend  $15  million  for 
the  travel  of  its  employees — an  increase 
of  20  percent  in  just  1  year.  One  may 
wonder  how  these  agencies  can  ask  the 
American  people  to  cut  back  on  energy 
consumption  without  cutting  back  on 
their  own. 

Each  of  us  are  being  asked  to  cut  back 
on  our  driving.  But  the  agencies  respon- 
sible for  Federal  transportation  policies 
are  not  cutting  back.  The  Office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  will  increase 
travel  33  percent.  FAA  operations  will 
spend  $47  million,  a  12-percent  increase. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
increase  their  travel  by  14  and  5  percent, 
respectively,  and  the  agency  charged 
with  promoting  mass  transportation,  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration,  will 
spend  just  under  $1  million,  a  9  percent 
rise. 

If  the  agencies  which  are  responsible 
for  anti-inflation,  energy,  and  transpor- 
tation are  doing  such  a  poor  job  in  hold- 
ing the  line  on  travel  costs,  one  might 
wonder  if  any  Government  agency  is  re- 
ducing travel  costs.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  some  Government  managers 
have  heard  the  taxpayers  and  are  cutting 
back  or  holding  the  line. 

The  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  will  actu- 
ally cut  travel  costs  by  33  percent  next 
year.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion,  the   Peace   Corps,   the   Maritime 


Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  are  planning  no 
increase  in  travel  costs.  The  Adminis- 
trators of  these  agencies  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  au;tions. 

However,  the  agencies  which  are  hold- 
ing the  line  are  few  and  far  between 
when  ccHnpared  to  those  planning  travel 
hikes  next  year.  The  Metric  Board's 
travel  budget  is  up  81  percent;  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  departmental 
management  travel  is  up  67  percent; 
ACTION,  up  60  percent:  departmental 
management  of  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior and  Labor,  up  40  percent  each;  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  departmental 
management  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, up  36  percent;  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank,  up  28  percent : 
Smithsonian,  up  27  percent;  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  up  20 
percent;  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  departmental  manage- 
ment, up  17  percent;  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  man- 
agement and  administration  travel  will 
increase  15  percent;  Gteneral  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
up  11  percent;  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  executive  direction  and  staff,  up 
9  percent;  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  up  8  percent;  and  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  up 
8  percent.  Also,  for  the  record,  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  $64  million  to  carry  the 
mail,  an  11  percent  increase;  and  $4.5 
million  for  IRS  tax  collectors*  travel,  a 
17  percent  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
Government  travel  must  continue  to  be 
moderated.  I  know  that  each  agency's 
budget  request  for  travel  will  receive  a 
thorough  rev'ew  bv  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  reductions  will  be  made  where 
possible.* 

1979  WAS  AMTRAK'S  BEST  YEAR  IN 
LITTLE  ROCK 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  fall  Congress  approved  the  reau- 
thorization of  Amtrak  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  at  least  one  long-distance  train 
should  run  in  every  quadrant  of  the 
country.  After  reviewing  ridership  fig- 
ures, growth  potential,  and  other  crite- 
ria, Amtrak's  Board  of  Directors  selected 
the  Inter-American,  which  runs  through 
Arkansas  to  continue  in  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  information 
that  I  received  from  the  Amtrak  ticket 
office  in  Little  Rock  on  ridership  and 
revenue  data  for  the  past  year.  Despite 
the  fact  that  few  improvements  have 
been  made  since  October  1,  Arkansans 
have  used  the  train  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  months 
to  come,  ridership  will  increase  even 
more,  as  services  and  facilities  are  up- 
graded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  news  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  news  release  follows : 
1979  Is  Amtrak's  Best  Year  Yet  m 
LrrTLE  Rock 

Ltttle  Rock.  Ark. — Amtrak's  Little  Rock 
ticket  office  has  broken  all  previous  year  end 
sales  and  ridership  records  in  1979.  The  to- 
tal number  passengers  handled  for  1979  was 
20,168  compared  to  10,570  for  1978.  This  was 


a  91  percent  Increase  in  ridership  over  the 
past  year. 

Little  Rock  smashed  all  previous  revenue 
records  In  1979.  A  total  of  »340,633.00  in 
sales  was  produced  In  1979  compared  to 
$111,589.00  m  1978  for  an  increase  of  205 
percent.  The  highest  revenue  producing  year 
had  been  1974 — the  inaugural  year  for  The 
Inter-American  and  the  start  up  of  Amtrak 
service  in  Little  Hock— in  which  •175,760.00 
was  produced. 

The  continuation  of  daUy  service  after  La- 
bor Day  (service  had  normally  reverted 
back  to  tri-weekly  after  this  period),  gaso- 
line shortages  along  with  rising  prices  and 
the  success  of  several  Hogtnilns  including 
the  sold-out  "Sugar  Bowl  Express"  all 
helped  contribute  to  the  best  year  for  Am- 
trak in  the  six  years  It  has  been  serving  the 
Little  Rock  Area.« 


SUPPORT  THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
SUPPORT  OTHERS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation  (S.  2226' 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  which  will 
equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  heads  of 
households  and  married  persons.  This 
legislation  will  make  the  $3,400  zero 
bracket  amoimt  (standard  deduction) 
available  to  heads  of  households,  who 
now  qualify  for  only  the  $2,300  zero 
bracket  amount. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  it  is 
profamily  and  encourages  family  mem- 
bers to  assume  the  responsibility  for  car- 
ing for  one  another.  This  is  not  an  anti- 
marriage  bill:  it  gives  no  better  treat- 
ment to  heads  of  households  than  mar- 
ried couples  receive.  It  is  a  bill  to  insure 
equitable  treatment  for  all  family  units, 
whether  they  be  husband  and  wife,  par- 
ent and  child,  or  adult  child  with  an 
elderly  parent. 

Mr.  President,  heads  of  households 
need  and  deserve  our  support  as  much 
as  married  persons  do — ^perhaps  more. 
Many  heads  of  household  are  divorced 
parents,  or  widows  and  widowers  with 
children  to  care  for.  Their  average  fam- 
ily income  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
married  couples.  Yet  these  people  are 
taking  on  the  responsibility  for  caring 
for  family  members,  as  we  would  hope 
all  family  members  would  do.  Yet  we 
penalize  these  people,  cwnpared  with 
married  couples — even  two-earner  cou- 
ples with  no  dependents.  This  is  inequi- 
table, and  it  is  bad  policy  for  a  society 
that  wants  to  encourage  family  units  to 
stay  together  wherever  possible.  If  we 
want  to  minimize  the  interference  of  the 
Government  with  families — as  this  Sen- 
ator does — we  must  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Whenever  family  members  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  one  another,  the  Government  or 
charities  must  take  up  the  burden.  The 
more  that  happens,  the  more  our  people 
become  divided,  alienated,  and  dependent 
on  Government.  To  prevent  that,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  RESUMPTION  OP 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  249  ON 
TOMORROW  AND  TIME-LIMITA- 
TION AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
morning  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249  at  10  a.m.;  that  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate,  that  that  hour  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Javits; 
that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  249 
then  be  temporarily  laid  aside  until  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  that  resolution 
without  further  debate,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  vote  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  249  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    9:15 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:15 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS    UNTIL    9:15    A.M. 
TOMORROW 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
MR.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  order  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
BYRD,  Jr.,  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:15 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:56 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
January  29,  1980,  at  9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  January  28, 1980: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

John  H.  Dalton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1982,  vice  Anita  Miller,  resigned 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  iioon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright)  . 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker : 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  25, 1980. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
January  28,  1980. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

For  God  alone  my  soul  waits  in  silence: 
from  him  comes  my  salvation. 

He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation, 
my  fortress:  I  shall  not  be  greatly 
moved. — Psalms  62:  1,  2. 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  be  with  us  and  hear 
our  prayer.  With  all  the  uncertainty  and 
diversions  and  dangers  of  these  times 
may  we  learn  to  wait  on  Your  word  and 
earnestly  seek  Your  favor.  As  we  ac- 
knowledge You,  O  God,  to  be  our  fortress 
and  strength,  so  give  us  courage  and 
compassion,  resolution  and  integrity, 
that  we  may  faithfully  serve  You  all  our 
days.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces  to 
the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 


agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  307,  nays  8, 
answered  "present"  5,  not  voting  114,  as 
follows: 


Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Teiin. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  lad. 

Fary 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 


(Roll  No.  8) 

YEAS— 307 

Abdnor 

Brademas 

Akaka 

Breaux 

Albosta 

Brodhead 

Al«xander 

Brooks 

Anderson. 

Broomfleld 

Calif. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Andrews, 

Broyhlll 

N.  Dak. 

Buchanan 

Annunzlo 

Burgener 

Archer 

Burllson 

Ashbrook 

Burton,  Phllli] 

Ashley 

Butler 

Atkinson 

Carter 

Badham 

Cavanaugh 

Bafalls 

Cbappell 

Bailey 

Cheney 

Baldus 

Clausen 

Barnard 

Clay 

Bauman 

Cllnger 

Beard,  R.I. 

Coleman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Collins,  ni. 

Bedell 

Collins.  Tex. 

Bellenson 

Conable 

Benjamin 

Conte 

Bennett 

Corcoran 

Bereuter 

Coughlin 

BevlU 

Courter 

Bingham 

D'Amours 

Blanchard 

Daniel,  Dan 

Boggs 

Daniel,  R  W. 

Boner 

Danielson 

Bonker 

Dannemeyer 

Bouquard 

Daschle 

Bowen 

Davis.  Mich. 

Frost 

Lent 

Richmond 

Fuqua 

Le  vitas 

Rlnaldo 

Garcia 

Livingston 

Rltter 

Gaydos 

Long.  Md. 

Roberts 

Gephardt 

Lott 

Robinson 

Giaimo 

Lowry 

Roe 

Gibbons 

Lundine 

Rose 

GUman 

Lungren 

Rosenthal 

Glnn 

McClory 

Rostenkowski 

GUckman 

McCormack 

Roybal 

Goldwater 

McDade 

Hoyer 

Gore 

McHugh 

Rudd 

Gradlson 

McKay 

Runnels 

Gramm 

McKlnney 

Kusso 

Gray 

Madlgan 

Sabo 

Green 

Markey 

Satterfield 

Grisham 

Marks 

Sawyer 

Guarlni 

Marriott 

Sctiulze 

Gudger 

Matsul 

Sebellus 

Guyer 

Mattox 

Selberling 

Hagedorn 

Mavroules 

Sensenbrenner 

Hall,  Ohio 

Mazzoli 

Sharp 

Hall,  Tex. 

Mica 

Shumway 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Shuster 

Hammer- 

Miller,  Ohio 

Simon 

schmidt 

Mlneta 

Skelton 

Hanley 

Mlnish 

Slack 

Hansen 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Harris 

Moakley 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Harsha 

Moffett 

Snyder 

Hawkins 

Montgomery 

Solarz 

Heckler 

Moorhead, 

Solomon 

Hefner 

Calif. 

Spellman 

Hlghtower 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Spence 

HUlls 

Mottl 

St  Germain 

Hopkins 

Myers,  Ind. 

Stack 

Horton 

Myers,  Pa. 

Stangeland 

Howard 

Natcher 

Stanton 

Hubbard 

Nedzi 

Steed 

Huckaby 

Nowak 

Stenholm 

Hughes 

O'Brien 

Stockman 

Ichord 

Oakar 

Stokes 

Ireland 

Oberstar 

Stratton 

Jeffords 

Obey 

Studds 

Jeffries 

Ottinger 

Stump 

Johnson,  Calif 

Panetta 

Swift 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pashayan 

Synar 

Jones,  Okla. 

Patterson 

Tauke 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Paul 

Taylor 

Kastenmeler 

Pease 

Thompson 

Kazen 

Perkins 

Udall 

Kemp 

Petri 

Van  Deerlln 

Klldee 

Peyser 

Vander  Jagt 

Kindness 

Porter 

Vanik 

Kogovsek 

Prever 

Vento 

Kostmayer 

Price 

Walgren 

Kramer 

Pritchard 

Wampler 

Lagomarsino 

Quillen 

Watklns 

Latta 

Rahall 

Waxman 

Leach,  Iowa 

Railsback 

Weaver 

Leach.  La. 

Rangel 

Weiss 

Leath.  Tex. 

Rate  h  ford 

White 

Lederer 

Regula 

Whitley 

Lee 

Reuss 

Whlttaker 

Lehman 

Rhodes 

Whltten 

n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  □   1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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WilUamB,  Mont.Wolpe 

Yatron 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wright 

Young,  Mo. 

Winn 

Wylle 

Zablocki 

Wlrth 

Yates 

• 

NAYS— a 

Porsythe 

Jacobs 

Walker 

Goodling 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Harkln 

Quayle 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 6 

Anthony 

Neal 

Trlbl* 

Luken 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-114 

Addabbo 

Plorio 

Moore 

Ambro 

Foley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Anderson,  m. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Applegate 

Fowlar 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Aspln 

Frenzel 

Murtha 

AuColn 

Gingrich 

Nichols 

Barnes 

Gon7Alez 

Nolan 

Bethune 

Grassley 

Patten 

Blaggi 

Hance 

Pepper 

Boland 

Heftei 

Pickle 

Boiling 

Hlnson 

Pursell 

Bonlor 

Holland 

Rodlno 

Brlnkley 

Hollenbeck 

Roth 

Burton,  John 

Holt 

Rousselot 

Byron 

Holtzman 

Santlnl 

Campbell 

Hutto 

Scheuer 

Carney 

Hyde 

Schroeder 

Carr 

Jenkins 

Shannon 

Chlsbolm 

Jenrette 

Shelby 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Colo 

Snowe 

Coelho 

Kelly 

Staggers 

Conyers 

LaFalce 

Stark 

Corman 

Leland 

Stewart 

Cotter 

Lewis 

Symms 

Crane,  Daniel 

Uoyd 

Thomas 

Crane,  Philip 

Loeffier 

Traxler 

Dellums 

Long.  La. 

Treen 

Dlggs 

Lujan 

Ullman 

Dodd 

McCloskey 

Volkmer 

Dougherty 

McDonald 

Whltehurst 

Eckhardt 

McEwen 

Williams,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Okla 

Magulre 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Erlenborn 

Marlenee 

Wolff 

Evans,  Del. 

Martin 

Wyatt 

Pascell 

Mat  his 

Wydler 

Findley 

Mlkulskl 

Young,  Alaska 

Fish 

MUler,  Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

Flood 

MoUohan 

Zeferettl 

n  1210 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ABDNOR  changed  his  vote  from 
•'present'   to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  December  20,  1979: 

H.R.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
and  Jacqueline  Traylar; 

H.R.  2594.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lunette 
Joyce  Clarke: 

H.R.  3892.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  certain  grant  programs 
and  to  revise  certain  provisions  regarding 
such  programs,  to  revise  and  clarify  eligi- 
bility for  certain  health-care  benefits,  to  re- 
vise certain  provisions  relating  to  the  person- 
nel system  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  to  assure  that  personnel 
ceilings  are  allocated  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  employ  the  health-care  staff 
for  which  funds  are  appropriated;  to  require 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  conduct  an 
epidemiological  study  regarding  veterans  ex- 


posed to  Agent  Orange;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5163.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  to 
certain  foreign  nations  of  certain  excess 
naval  vessels;  and 

H.R.  5651.  An  act  to  establish  by  law  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  December  21,  1979: 

as,.  1616.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Caroline 
M.  Babcock; 

H.R.  1889.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Naomi 
Chen: 

H.R.  2477.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jesus 
Reveles  y  Rivera; 

H.R.  2532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OaU 
WiUiamson; 

H.R.  3875.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  bousing, 
community  and  neighborhood  development 
and  preservation,  and  related  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5359.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1080,  and  foi 
other  purposes. 

On  December  27,  1979: 

H.R.  887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Berwick  and  Alexander  Berwick,  her  bus- 
band; 

H.R.  2531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
W.Allen;  and 

H.R.  5645.  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Little  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  land  comprising 
certain  alleys  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  December  28,  1979: 

H.R.  894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olna  S. 
Hernandez; 

H.R.  900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Maria  Salazar  Santos; 

H.R.  918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maryrose 
and  Rosemary  Evangellsta; 

H.R.  1283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pang 
Chong  Ae; 

H.R.  1489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  Sun 
Pineiro; 

H.R.  1827.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emlko 
Okuma  Colona; 

H.R.  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Manl; 

H.R.  3234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
Jose  Kozul; 

H.R.  3320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EUeen 
Ferraren  Pair; 

H.R.  4943.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  between  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  providing  for 
the  coordination,  facilitation,  promotion, 
preservation,  and  protection  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  and  through  the  Port  of  New 
York  District  through  the  financing  and  ef- 
fectuation of  industrial  development  proj- 
ects; 

H.R.  4998.  An  act  to  authorize  automatic 
transfer  accounts  at  commercial  banks,  re- 
mote service  units  at  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  share  draft  accounts 
at  Federal  credit  unions  diu-lng  the  period  be- 
ginning on  December  31,  1979,  and  ending  on 
April  I,  1980:  and 

H.R.  5537.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Government  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

On  December  29,  1979: 

H.J.  Res.  462.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  concerning  the  White 
House  Preservation  Fund; 

H.R.  595.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  trans- 
actions involving  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
posal of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile. 

H.R.  600.  An  act  to  incorporate  United 
Service  Organizations.  Inc.; 

H.R.  901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Townsley; 

H.R.  1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
R.  Gaza,  Teresita  C.  Gaza,  and  Rolynne 
Therese  Gaza; 


HJt.  3593:  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
de  Jesus  Boca  and  Francisco  Bubira  Boea; 

HA.  3771.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Palmetto  Bend  Beservolr  on  the  Navldad 
River  In  Texas  to  Lake  Tezana; 

H.B.  3343.  An  act  to  permit  cItU  suits  under 
section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  1983)  against  any  pterson  acting  under 
color  of  any  law  or  custom  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  subjects  any  person  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  deprivation  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  Im- 
munity secured  by  the  Constitution  and  laws; 

H.R.  3948.  An  act  to  require  a  study  of  the 
desirability  of  mandatory  age  retirement  for 
certain  pilots,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  5016.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal  Physicians 
and  Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5025.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  person  eli- 
gible for  medical  care  under  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPUS)  wtao  Is  a  TBt- 
eran  with  a  service-connected  disabUlty  may 
not  be  denied  care  and  treatment  for  such 
disability  under  CHAMPUS  solely  because 
such  person  is  eUgible  for  care  and  treatment 
for  such  dlsablUty  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities; 

H.R.  5079.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Energy  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  in  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5174.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  and 

H.R.  6224.  An  act  to  continue  through  May 
31.  1981,  the  existing  prohibition  on  the  Is- 
suance of  fringe  benefit  regulations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  December  31.  1979: 

H  R.  2727.  An  act  to  modify  the  method  of 
establishing  quotas  on  the  importation  of 
certain  meat,  to  Include  within  such  quotas 
certain  meat  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  5523.  An  act  to  establish  an  Improved 
program  for  extra  long  st^le  cotton. 
On  January  2,  1980: 

H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  appropriation  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  loan  guarantee 
program,  and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  Chrysler  Corp.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1980; 

H.R.  2043.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Bank 
Act  for  the  purposes  of  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  adjust  payment  rates 
with  respect  to  initial  conservation  agree- 
ments and  to  designate  certain  areas  as  wet- 
lands, and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  3584.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  chapters  83  and  89  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  which  relate  to  survivor  benefits  for 
cMtain  dependent  chUdren,  and  for  other 
puj-poses;  and 

H.R.  3091.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  business  ex- 
penses of  State  legislators. 
On  January  3,  1980: 

HH.  3951.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  au- 
thorize additional  Federal  contributions  for 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  rapid  transit 
system  of  the  National  Capital  region,  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  method  for  the  retirement  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  January  7,  1980: 

H.R.  5860.  An  act  to  authorize  loan  guar- 
antees to  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
On  January  8,  1980: 

H.J.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
dates  of  submission  of  the  President's  Budg- 
et and  Economic  Report;  and 

HR.  5010.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071  to  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
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requlremenU  of  such  met.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  and  concurrent  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  by 
60  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  204.  Concurrent  resolution 
approving  the  extension  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  to  the  products  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1452.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance;  and 

8.  1832.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare 
and  proclaim  land  to  be  Indian  reservation 
land. 


sought-after  event   by  the  teams  and  the 
cities  they  represent;  and 

Whereas  the  Washington  Bullets,  who  play 
their  home  games  at  Capital  Centre  In 
Largo.  Maryland,  are  the  host  team  for  the 
1980  National  Basketball  Association  All- 
Star  Game,  to  be  played  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. February  3;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  the  first  time  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  has  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  site  of  this  Important 
national  basketball  event;  and 

Whereas  the  weekend  of  the  All-star 
Game  has  been  declared  National  Basket- 
ball Association  All-Star  Weekend  In  the 
National  Caplui  Area,  in  recognition  of  the 
areas  role  in  this  years  All-Star  compe- 
tition: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That,  the  Congress 
officially  welcomes  to  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  the  National  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation, the  1980  All-Stars  and  all  those 
associated  with  the  All-Star  contest  and  ex- 
presses Us  hope  that  the  thirtieth  annual 
All-star  Game  will  be  the  most  exciting  and 
successful  In  the  history  of  the  event. 
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to  reach  what  the  President  calls  a 
"small"  deficit.  We  have  done  it,  pure 
and  simply,  through  higher  taxes. 

Based  on  figures  in  the  current  budget 
message,  since  fiscal  year  1977,  outlays 
have  risen  about  53  percent.  Tax  rev- 
enues have  increased  67  percent.  Between 
1980  and  1981,  social  security  revenues 
will  increase  16  percent  and  income  taxes 
15  percent,  while  expenditures  will  rise 
9  percent. 

Mr.  Carter  says  we  cannot  have  a  tax 
cut  this  year  because  it  will  contribute 
to  inflation.  It  is  too  bad  he  did  not  look 
harder  to  see  why  we  have  such  a  high 
rate  of  inflation  in  the  first  place. 

A  $16  billion  deficit  is  bad  enough  and 
I  hope  the  Congress  has  sense  enough  not 
to  increase  this  proposed  deficit  as  it  did 
last  year. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  APPOINTMENT 
OP  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD  BOARD 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  96-114  I 
have  today  appointed  Mr.  John  E.  Swear- 
ingen  of  Chicago,  m..  as  a  member  of 
the  Congressional  Award  Board. 


WELCOMING  NATIONAL  BASKET- 
BALL ASSOCIATION  ALL-STARS  TO 
WASHINGTON  FOR  13TH  ANNUAL 
NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSO- 
CIATION ALL-STAR  GAME 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res 
260),  welcoming  the  National  BasketbaU 
Association  All-Stars  to  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  for  the  13th  annual 
National  Basketball  Association  All-Star 
Game,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1220 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoK.  Res.  260 

Whereas  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion All-SUr  Game  brings  together  the  very 
best  professional  basketball  players  In  the 
Nation  for  forty-eight  minutes  of  intense 
competition  and  sterling  athletic  achieve- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  annual  All-Star  Game  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association  season  and  a  major  sports  event 
of  the  year;  and 

Whereas  the  game  annually  is  played  on 
the  home  court  of  one  of  the  National  Bas- 
ketball Association  member  teams  and  is  a 


OVER    300    SOVIET    AGENTS    OPER- 
ATING IN  NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  shocked  at  the  revelations  last  night 
by  a  former  high  ranking  Soviet  diplo- 
mat on  CBS"  "60  Minutes"  that  there  are 
over  300  Soviet  agents  operating  under 
the  cover  of  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York. 

I  am  today  urging  the  administration 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  begin  an  in- 
vestigation leading  to  the  deportation  of 
all  Soviet  spies  from  the  U.N.  Mission. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  which  pays  over  25  percent  of  the 
United  Nations  costs  should  in  any  way 
subsidize  Soviet  intelligence  operations 
in  this  country. 

Their  presence  enables  Soviet  opera- 
tives to  gather  invaluable  intelligence  on 
a  range  of  U.S.  targets,  including  polit- 
ical, military,  and  industrial  objectives. 
Given  the  fact  that  New  York  is  the 
financial  and  industrial  capital  of  the 
United  States,  one  can  only  begin  to 
imagine  the  intelligence  opportunities 
Soviet  agents  are  working  overtime  to 
exploit. 


PRESIDENT'S  1981  BUDGET  STILL 
NOT  BALANCED 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  receiving  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Contrary  to  what  President  Carter  has 
promised  the  American  people  repeat- 
edly, the  budget  has  not  been  balanced 
by  the  end  of  his  first  term. 

I  suppose  we  should  all  be  elated  that 
the  budget  deficit  is  only  $16  billion,  or 
half  of  what  it  was  for  fiscal  year  1980 
But  we  should  look  at  how  we  have  come 


UPDATE  ON  THE  WHITTAKER 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  WHITTAKER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hLs 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  for  their  strong 
initial  bipartisan  response  to  my  request 
for  cosponsors  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 248,  directing  the  President  to 
suspend  the  entry  of  Iranian  nationals 
into  the  United  States,  except  in  individ- 
ual circumstances  of  grave  humanitarian 
concern.  The  suspension  would  remain 
in  effect  at  least  until  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans being  held  hostage  in  Tehran  are 
freed,  or  untU  normal  diplomatic  and 
economic  relations  are  restored  with  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries,  I  would 
like  to  provide  the  foUowing  information 
concerning  the  7,600  Iranians  who  have 
entered  the  United  States  since  our  Em- 
bassy was  seized  in  mid-November. 

Approximately  1.200  Iranians  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  on  student  visas 
good  for  up  to  48  months;  3,000  to  4,000 
have  entered  on  tourist  visas  and  200- 
300  on  business  visas,  issued  for  varying 
periods  of  time  based  largely  on  infor- 
mation supplied  to  U.S.  consular  officials 
by  the  entering  Iranians.  Tourist  and 
business  visas  may  be  extended  by  im- 
migration officials  if  an  Iranian  can  show 
that  a  longer  stay  is  necessary.  Finally. 
1,000  Iranians  have  been  admitted  as 
"returning  residents."  These  individuals 
have  previously  been  issued  permanent 
resident  visas  and  have  returned  to  the 
Umted  States  after  business  or  pleasure 
trips  to  Iran  or  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Whittaker 
resolution  was  first  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  many  Members  have  indicated 
that  they  have  been  receiving  complaints 
from  concerned  constituents,  including 
relatives  of  hostages,  who  simply  cannot 
make  any  sense  out  of  a  situation  that 
allows  Iranian  nationals  freedom  of  en- 
try and  movement  within  the  United 
States  while  the  same  courtesy  is  being 
denied  to  Americans  in  Iran. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  accommodate 
all  Members  desiring  to  cosponsor  this 
important  resolution.  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  interested  will  seek 
me  out  personally  as  soon  as  possible 
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THE     lOOTH     BIRTHDAY     OF     GEN. 
DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day marked  the  lOOth  birthday  of  a  great 
American,  a  heroic  soldier,  a  world 
statesman,  and  a  famous  patriot.  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  may  be  gone  from 
us,  but  he  certainly  has  not  faded  from 
our  memories. 

General  MacArthur's  life,  highlighted 
for  me  by  Del  Winner,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
an  ardent  and  devoted  student  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  life  and  a  constituent  of  mine, 
represented  one  triumph  over  another. 
In  World  War  I.  he  was  one  of  our  most 
brilliant  generals.  Those  accomplish- 
ments were  surpassed,  however,  during 
World  War  II.  Few  military  commanders 
have  been  put  to  a  test  comparable  to 
that  faced  by  MacArthur  in  his  valiant 
defense  of  the  Philippines.  He  and  his 
loyal  command  stood  alone  to  face  the 
brunt  of  the  Japanese  onslaught.  And 
then  there  was  his  brilliant  coimteract  at 
Inchon,  which  routed  the  North  Korean 
Armies  during  the  Korean  war. 

As  a  strategist  and  military  leader. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  unique 
among  military  figures.  Memory  of  his 
leadership  will  continue  to  provide  an 
inspirational  example  to  young  men  in 
the  military  for  generations  to  come. 
The  world  is,  indeed,  a  better  place  be- 
cause he  lived  in  it. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  PICKPOCKET 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  President  Carter  has  just  sent  to 
Congress  might  well  be  called,  "the  pick- 
pocket budget." 

It  is  a  pickpocket  budget  because  it 
reaches  Into  the  pockets  of  the  American 
taxpayers  and  extracts  $600  billion,  a  $77 
billion  increase  in  the  tax  burden  for  1 
year.  It  is  a  pickpocket  budget  because 
it  is  the  highest  peacetime  tax  burden 
ever.  It  is  a  pickpocket  budget  because 
it  takes  almost  22  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  Federal  taxes.  $89 
billion  more  in  taxes  than  the  18.5-per- 
cent tax  burden  of  the  Ford  administra- 
tion, for  example.  It  is  a  pickpocket 
budget  because  it  extracts  more  than  a 
$1,000  a  year  more  from  the  average  tax- 
payer since  1976  when  President  Carter 
became  President. 

The  Carter  budget  thus  turns  Uncle 
Sam  into  a  pickpocket  whose  long  arm 
reaches  through  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayers  all  the  way  down  to 
their  socks. 


a  new  decade  in  our  Nation's  history,  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  remen>ber 
the  past,  those  earlier  decades  that 
shaped  our  great  country. 

We  need  to  recall  the  men  who  led  our 
Nation  and  the  values  and  principles  for 
which  they  sto(xi.  I  call  attention  today 
to  one  in  particular.  President  WilUam 
McKinley,  whose  birthday  we  will  ob- 
serve tomorrow. 

It  is  especially  fitting  at  this  moment 
in  time,  when  America  is  firming  up  its 
position  as  a  world  leader,  to  consider 
our  25th  President  and  his  policies. 

It  was  his  administration  that  marked 
the  advent  of  this  country  on  the  inter- 
national scene  as  a  great  world  power. 
President  McKinley,  himself,  first  recog- 
nized that  role  of  leadership  when  he 
said  in  an  address  at  the  Pan  American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo  in  1901  that — 

The  period  of  excluslveness  Is  past — God 
and  man  have  linked  the  nations  together — 
Isolation  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable. 

His  words  from  the  turn  of  the  century 
are  borne  out  by  the  international  con- 
frontations and  crises  of  our  time. 

Through  his  foresight  and  wisdom. 
President  McKinley  led  our  country  to 
accept  its  world  responsibihties  and  com- 
mitments. This,  in  turn,  profoundly 
shaped  world  history.  Were  he  with  us 
today,  I  believe  we  would  hear  him  call- 
ing us  to  reaffirm  and  maintain  our  lead- 
ership. 

Although  he  led  us  in  a  war,  his  goal 
was  peace,  for  he  was  a  profoimdly  re- 
ligous  man.  I  particularly  like  this  state- 
ment from  one  of  his  speeches : 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  our  real  emi- 
nence lies  In  victories  of  peace,  not  those  of 
war,  our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will  gra- 
ciously vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness  and 
peace  to  all  our  neighbors — and  like  bless- 
ings to  all  peoples  and  powers  on  earth. 

For  13  years  as  a  member  of  this  body. 
William  McKinley  ably  served  the  16th 
District  of  Ohio,  which  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  own.  He  also  served  the  Buckeye 
State  as  its  Governor.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1896. 

Ohio's  State  flower,  the  red  carnation, 
was  a  favorite  of  President  McKinley. 
The  ones  you  see  today  in  the  House 
Dining  Room  honor  his  memory. 

Present  in  the  gallery  today  is  the 
reigning  carnation  queen,  Jill  North, 
from  Alliance,  Ohio,  who  has  graciously 
helped  distribute  the  red  carnations  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  to  our  First  Lady,  Ros- 
alynn  Carter. 


The  reorganized  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — with- 
out education  programs — will  cost  $13 
billion  more  than  the  current  $206  bil- 
lion HEW  budget  which  includes  edu- 
cation programs. 

Is  it  any  wonder  why  the  President 
specifically  opposed  any  tax  cut  for  the 
American  people  this  year? 

Congress  must  sharply  cut  the  unwar- 
ranted politically  motivated  increases 
in  nondefense  domestic  spending  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  administration. 


D  1230 
PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY'S  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  1981 
FEDERAL  BUDGET  IS  A  FISCAL 
DISASTER 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  taxpayers 
can  get  little  comfort  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  $616  billion  1981  Federal 
budget. 

It  is  a  disaster  from  the  viewpoint  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Welfare  spending  would  increase  an- 
other $29  billion,  on  top  of  this  year's 
$31  billion  welfare  increase  over  1979, 
bringing  total  spending  to  more  than 
$220  billion  in  this  budget  area  alone. 


CARTER  BUDGET  INADEQUATE  FOR 
DEFENSE 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Carter  has  proposed  another  Federal 
budget  that  is  inadequate  for  the  Na- 
tion's needs  when  national  security  is  in 
danger. 

At  the  moment  some  50  Americans 
continue  to  be  held  hostage  in  Iran.  The 
Soviet  Union  continues  its  military  rape 
of  Afghanistan.  Prom  various  quarters 
we  hear  of  new  threats  to  the  peace 
that  could  endanger  the  independence  of 
Thailand.  Pakistan.  Iran,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

In  these  dire  circumstances  it  is  shock- 
ing that  the  President  should  give  pri- 
ority to  expanding  welfare  spending.  But 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  1981  budget. 
Once  again  the  President  talks  tough — 
but  chooses  to  carry  a  small  stick. 

The  Budget  in  Brief  indicates  the 
President  wants  to  boost  direct  benefit 
payments  to  individuals  again.  He 
would  spend  43  cents  of  each  budget  dol- 
lar for  this  purpose  in  1981 — up  from  39 
cents  in  his  last  budget  proposal. 

Once  again  the  President  will  short- 
change defense.  Only  24  cents  of  each 
Federal  dollar  will  go  to  the  miUtary,  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  previous  Carter 
budgets. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  has  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  on  this  budget.  We  need  to 
develop  a  tough -minded  defense  pro- 
gram that  will  enable  our  Nation  to  pro- 
tect its  vital  overseas  interests. 


AN  ISSUE:   KGB  AGENTS  RUNNING 

RAMPANT     COURTESY     OP     THE 

UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  from  the  other 
body  made  a  desperate  speech  at  George- 
town University  this  morning.  He  seems 
to  be  in  a  panic  search  for  the  "right" 
issue.  Well,  I  have  a  beauty  for  him. 
KGB  spies,  hundreds  of  them,  on  the 
loose,  courtesy  of  the  United  Nations. 
Any  Member  who  saw  "60  Minutes"  on 
CBS  last  night  must  still  be  outraged.  I 
understand  that  before  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  this  mornmg  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  said  that  he  was  abso- 
lutely shocked  by  Mike  Wallace's  superb 
report.  Mr.  Broomfield  well  should  be 
shocked  but  for  some  of  us  it  is  not  shock 
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but  a  sense  of  utter  disgxist  that  this 
story  is  so  long  in  gaining  prominence. 
I  was  not  shocked  because  I  have  known 
about  KGB  agents  in  profusion  here  and 
in  New  York  for  years.  The  former  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Griffin  Bell,  told  me 
in  late  1977  that  the  Soviet  spy  situation 
in  our  country  is,  quote: 

A  growth  Industry,  Congressman,  a  growth 
Industry.  They're  coming  out  of  the  wood- 
work, these  KOB  agents. 

My  wife  was  standing  with  me 
when  he  made  these  candid  comments 
in  the  lobby  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center. 

I  am  going  to  put  a  transcript  of  the 
CBS  "60  Minutes"  report  into  the 
Congressional  Record  as  fast  as  I  can 
get  hold  of  it.  The  revealing  Mike  Wal- 
lace expose  reminded  me  of  a  brilliant 
20th  Century  Fox  film  on  Nazi  spies 
called  "The  House  on  92d  Street,"  with 
an  ironic  twist.  As  a  weU  known  Soviet 
defector  stated  under  Wallace's  skillful 
questioning,  the  Russian  spies  at  the 
United  Nations  are  subsidized  by  U.S. 
taxpayers'  money. 

"Two  former  altarboys  from  my  beauti- 
ful Palos  Verdes  peninsula  area  are  serv- 
ing away  their  young  lives  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary  as  Benedict  Arnolds  be- 
cause of  Soviet  espionage  agents  on  the 
west  coast.  Well,  let  me  correct  that 
statement.  One  of  those  young  constit- 
uent convicted  traitors  escaped  from 
Lompoc  Federal  Prison  last  Tuesday. 
Maybe  he  is  heading  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, Soviet  section,  for  a  job. 

When  will  this  madness  be  brought  to 
a  halt.  It  is  up  to  us,  my  colleagues. 


Janiiary  28,  1980 


THE  ISSUE  OF  INFLATION  IS  ABOUT 
TO  BECOME  A  GREAT  NATIONAL 
ISSUE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last 
the  issue  of  inflation,  which  has  been 
nmning  wild  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  is  about  to  become  the  subject  of 
a  great  national  debate.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  this  morning  said,  and  I  quote : 

Inflation  is  out  of  control.  There  is  only 
one  recourse:  The  President  should  Impose 
an  immediate  6-month  freeze  on  inflation, 
foUowed  by  mandatory  controls  as  long  as 
necessary,  across  the  board,  not  only  price 
and  wages,  but  also  on  profits,  dividends.  In- 
terest rates,  and  rents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have 
been  pleading  for  exactly  this  kind  of 
action  for  a  long,  long  time.  Last  year 
the  inflation  rate  ran  at  an  unbelievable 
13.2  percent.  Now  it  is  time  to  see  whether 
the  President  and  this  Congress  will  fol- 
low the  leadership  that  has  been  exerted 
by  Senator  Kennedy.  The  time  to  place  a 
brake  on  the  cruel  spiral  of  inflation  is 
long  overdue.  I  am  certain  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  will  not  tolerate  or 
forgive  our  failure  to  act. 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-246) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
This  budget  for  1981  is  prudent  and 
responsible.  It  continues  the  strategy  of 
restraint  that  I  proposed,  and  the  Con- 
gress accepted,  for  the  1980  budget.  At 
the  same  time  it  proposes  selected,  es- 
sential increases  in  areas  of  high  prior- 
ity and  great  national  concern.  In  this 
way  it  seeks  a  balance  between  our  needs 
for  budgetary  restraint  and  our  needs 
for  specific  expenditures.  I  expect  the 
Congress  to  support  it. 

Total  outlays  for  1981  proposed  for 
by  this  budget  are  $615.8  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  9%.  After  allowing  for  infla- 
tion, this  budget  is  virtually  level  with 
1980  spending.  Total  receipts  for  1981 
are  estimated  to  be  $600  billion.  In  view 
of  current  economic  conditions,  the  only 
major  revenue  proposal  included  in  the 
budget  is  my  windfall  profit  tax  now  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

BUDGET  TOTALS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


Estimate 


1979 
actual    1980    1981    1982      1983 


Budjet  receipts 466  524  600  691  799 

Budget  outlays 494  564  616  686  774 

Surplusordeficit(-)..  -28  -40  -16  +5  +25 

Budget  authority 557  654  696  775  868 


Thus,  I  am  proposing  a  deficit  of  $15.8 
billion,  the  lowest  deficit  in  7  years.  This 
reduces  the  deficit  by  60%  in  comparison 
to  1980.  More  significantly,  it  is  $50  bil- 
lion less  than  when  I  first  ran  for  the 
Presidency.  As  a  percentage  of  the 
budget,  and  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  1981  deficit  is  the  second  lowest 
of  the  last  decade. 

Economic  projections  deeply  affect  this 
budget.  It  appears  today  that  the  long 
economic  recovery  occurring  throughout 
my  first  term  may  falter  this  year.  I  have 
therefore  assumed  that  there  will  be 
Bome  decline  in  GNP  during  the  course 
of  1980,  followed  by  renewed  but  mod- 
erate growth  in  1981.  As  a  result,  budget 
receipts  will  be  reduced  and  certain  ex- 
penditures will  increase  automatically. 
This  is  why  the  1981  budget  is  in  deficit. 
If.  contrary  to  our  assumptions,  the  econ- 
omy were  to  perform  strongly  enough  to 
keep  the  unemployment  rate  at  its  cur- 
rent level,  the  1981  budget  would  be  in 
surplus. 

We  must  monitor  the  economic  outlook 
carefully.  If  the  economy  begins  to  de- 
teriorate significantly,  I  will  consider  tax 
reductions  and  temporary  spending  pro- 
grams for  job  creation  targeted  toward 
particular  sectors  of  economic  stress.  But 
I  believe  current  economic  conditions 
argue  for  restraint. 

I  believe  that  this  judgment  and  this 
budget  recognize  that  equitable  budget 
restraint  is  essential  in  our  efforts  to 
control  infiation;  that  the  unemployed 
should  not  bear  the  costs  of  our  an ti -in- 
flation efforts;  and  most  importantly, 
that  we  continue  to  pursue  the  goals  of 


full  employment,  price  stability,  and  bal- 
anced growth.  The  fiscal  and  program 
policies  in  this  budget  are  essential,  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  are  to  move  rapidly  toward 
these  goals  in  the  1980's. 

Indeed,  the  restraint  proposed  in  this 
budget  is  essential  to  achieve  these  goals. 
The  unacceptably  high  infiation  now 
prevailing  is  clearly  due  to  many,  deeply 
imbedded,  long-term  forces.  Countering 
this  inflation  involves  sustained  action 
across  a  wide  spectrum. 

— We  must  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil. 

— We  must  enhance  our  economy's 
productivity. 

— We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  fos- 
ter competition  and  innovation 
through  further  deregulation. 

— We  must  sustain  compliance  with 
the  administration's  wage  and  price 
guidelines. 

But  none  of  these  efforts  can  succeed 
unless  Federal  spending  is  controlled.  By 
continuing  a  clear  and  consistent  policy 
of  restraint,  the  1981  budget  insures  that 
the  Federal  budget  will  not  be  an  infla- 
tionary force  in  the  economy. 

Although  I  have  kept  spending  in  this 
budget  from  rising  in  real  terms,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  funds  in 
a  few  critical  areas.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  defense,  energy,  basic  re- 
search, and  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  our  Nation's  young  people. 

Defense— The  long  decline  in  real 
spending  for  defense  that  began  in  1969 
has  been  reversed.  The  uncertain  and 
sometimes  hostile  world  we  live  in  re- 
quires that  we  continue  to  rebuild  our  de- 
fense forces.  The  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  peaceful  means  to  settle  in- 
ternational disputes.  But  I  cannot  ignore 
the  major  increases  in  Soviet  military 
spending  that  have  taken  place  inexora- 
bly over  the  past  20  years.  I  cannot  Ig- 
nore our  commitment  to  our  NATO  allies 
for  mutual  real  increases  in  our  invest- 
ment in  national  defense.  I  cannot  ig- 
nore the  implications  of  terrorism  in 
Iran,  or  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Therefore,  my  budget  proposes  a  de- 
fense program  in  1981  of  $158.2  billion  in 
budget  authority,  an  increase  of  over  5% 
in  real  terms.  Outlays  for  defense  will  be 
$152.7  billion,  a  real  increase  of  over  3 
percent. 

Moreover,  I  am  committed  as  a  matter 
of  fundamental  policy  to  continued  real 
increases  in  defense;  and  I  plan  increases 
in  my  defense  budgets  through  1985.  Over 
the  period  1981-85,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  defense  program  level  of  the  United 
States  increase  by  $90  billion. 

Energy.— This  budget  reflects  the  im- 
portant progress  made  by  my  adminis- 
tration toward  a  broad  and  practical  pro- 
gram dealing  with  the  energy  problems 
the  Nation  will  face  in  the  next  decade. 
I  am  confident,  and  the  1981  budget  as- 
sumes, that  early  in  the  1980  session  the 
Congress  will  pass  the  crucial  measures  I 
proposed  last  year:  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  the  Energy  Security  Corporation,  the 
conservation  measures,  and  the  Energy 
Mobilization  Board. 

With  this  budget  we  will  have  put  into 
place  an  energy  program  composed  of  the 
following  elements: 
(1)  Realistic  price  and  fair  taxes.— idy 
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deccmtrol  decision  of  last  April  is  now  in 
effect.  It  is  painful,  and  no  one  can  pre- 
tend otherwise.  But  we  cannot  have  an 
energy  program  that  maintains  illusions. 
Energy  is  not  cheap,  and  we  must  ac- 
cept that  fact. 

My  windfall  profit  tax,  to  be  passed 
early  this  year,  retains  a  portion  of  prof- 
its from  energy  price  increases  for  the 
public.  This  will  insure  that  increased  en- 
ergy prices  will  lead  to  new  public  in- 
vestment in  energy  production.  It  will  in- 
sure also  that  the  burdens  of  higher 
energy  costs  are  fairly  shared. 

(2)  Conservation. — The  1981  budget  al- 
locates resources  for  tax  incentives,  low- 
interest  subsidized  loans,  and  other  meas- 
ures to  stimulate  more  conservation. 
Conservation  is  the  quickest  and  cheap- 
est step  we  can  take  to  confront  our  en- 
ergy problem. 

(3)  Production— Th\s  budget  antici- 
pates the  creation  of  the  Energy  Security 
Corporation  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels  and  a  major  new  gaso- 
hol  program.  It  also  supports  continued 
new  investments  in  those  energy  initia- 
tives begim  in  the  last  two  budgets.  We 
are  significantly  increasing  our  expendi- 
tures on  fossil  fuels,  on  solar  energy,  and 
on  nuclear  fusion.  Nuclear  fission  re- 
search, on  the  other  hand,  declines,  while 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  solving  the 
current  problems  of  nuclear  power. 

(4)  Protection.— \s  we  adjust  to  the 
new  energy  realities,  we  must  continue 
to  protect  those  who  are  most  vulnerable. 
The  1981  budget  continues  to  provide 
funds  for  the  poor  to  weatherize  their 
homes;  funds  to  enable  the  most  disad- 
vantaged Americans  to  cope  with  the 
rising  cost  of  energy;  and  fimds  for 
energy  crisis  assistance. 

My  energy  program  is,  of  necessity,  a 
long-term  one.  But  if  It  is  sustained 
th.'-ough  the  new  decade,  we  will  reduce 
consumption,  increase  production  from 
domestic  sources,  and  promote  alternate 
forms  of  energy.  We  will  significantly 
reduce  our  dangerous  reliance  upon  for- 
eign oil.  We  will  remove  a  major  source 
of  inflation.  Our  economy  and  our  Na- 
tion will  emerge  from  the  1980's  stronger 
than  they  are  now. 

Basic  research.— In  the  long  run.  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  critically  on  tech- 
nological development.  For  many  years. 
this  country  has  led  the  world  in  pro- 
ducing new  technology.  We  are  in  danger 
of  losing  this  leadership.  The  1981  budget 
continues  my  long-standing  commitment 
to  reverse  the  trends  of  the  past  two  dec- 
ades and  provide  for  major  and  sus- 
tained increases— above  the  rate  of 
inflation — for  research  and  development 
programs.  Obligations  for  research  and 
development  will  increase  by  13%;  for 
basic  research  by  12%.  Since  1978,  obli- 
gations for  basic  research  will  have  in- 
creased by  40%.  I  beUeve  that  these  are 
among  the  most  important  expenditures 
we  can  make.  The  payoff,  particularly 
for  basic  research,  is  long-term,  but 
immense.  We  benefit  today— in  new  in- 
dustries, in  millions  of  jobs,  in  lives 
saved,  and  in  lives  protected— from  the 
investments  in  science  made  decades  ago. 
We  must  continue  such  investments  to- 
day to  reap  similar  returns  tomorrow. 
CXXVI 56— Part  1 
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Human  resources. — My  budget,  re- 
strained as  it  is.  provides  needed  support 
to  those  Americans  who  are  most  in 
need.  Most  of  the  Increase  in  the  1981 
budget  over  1980  Is  due  to  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  Increases  in  enUtlement 
programs  that  provide  income  to  the 
poor  and  the  elderly.  I  have  continued 
and  Improved  these  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  proposed  discretionary  in- 
creases in  a  wide  range  of  programs 
affecting  those  in  our  society  who  are  the 
most  disadvantaged. 

The  budget  Includes  $687  million  for 
proposals  to  expand  health  services  to 
the  poor  and  the  underserved,  including 
$403  million  to  provide  medicaid  eligibil- 
ity for  2  million  additional  low-income 
children  and  approximately  100,000 
pregnant  women.  The  budget  also  in- 
cludes a  24%  Increase  in  subsidized 
housing  programs  and  a  24%  increase 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Overall, 
I  am  proposing  an  Increase  of  $7  billion 
in  aid  to  the  poor  to  protect  them 
against  the  effects  of  inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  proposing  a 
major  initiative  that  will  enable  our  Na- 
tion's disadvantaged  youth  to  receive  a 
strong    basic    education,    to    find    and 
keep     a     job.     This     Is     a     critically 
important   time  for  this  initiative    In 
the  1980's,  the  number  of  youths  enter- 
ing the  labor  market  will  faU.  If  the 
young  people  of  the  1980's  are  prepared, 
they  will  be  able  to  find  good  jobs  and 
buUd  productive  lives.  My  initiative  will 
make  this  preparation  possible.  It  will 
couple  a  strong  emphasis  on  basic  educa- 
tion with  significant  employment  oppor- 
tunity. For  those  young  people  who  par- 
ticipate, the  programs  will  be  tough  and 
challenging.  But  they  will  be  extremely 
worthwhile.  Those  who  complete  them 
will  have  a  major  advantage  where  it 
counts — in  the  permanent  job  market.  I 
consider  this  investment  in  human  re- 
sources for  the  1980 '5  to  be  as  important 
as  the  investments  I  am  proposing  for 
basic  research.  It  is  an  investment  in 
our  most  precious  resource — the  energies 
and  talents  of  America's  young  people. 
Agriculture. — Because  of  the  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union  against  Afghan- 
istan, I  concluded  that  we  could  not  now 
permit  that  country  to  benefit  from  our 
productive  agriculture.  On  January  4,  I 
announced  the  suspension  of  shipments 
of  grain,  soybeans,  and  their  byproducts 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  budget  reflects 
the  steps  necessary  to  avoid  the  devastat- 
ing effects  such  action  could  have  had  on 
our  farmers  and  grain  shippers.  Specifl- 
cally.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will: 
— purchase  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  prices  at  or  above 
those  prevailing  on  January  4; 
— If  necessary,  take  title  to  the  grain 
intended  for  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  isolate  it  from  the  mar- 
ket; 
— purchase  up  to  4  million  metric  tons 
of  wheat  for  an  international  food 
aid  reserve; 
— increase    the    loan    level    for    feed 
grains  and  wheat  by  10  and  15  cents 
per  bushel,  respectively;  and 
— modify  the  farmer-owned  grain  re- 


serve to  encourage  farmers  to  place 
additional  grain  in  the  reserve. 
On  January  19,  I  announced,  as  addi- 
tional steps  to  avoid  the  impact  of  su- 
spension of  shipments,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would: 
—increase  the  1980  and  1981  Public 
Law  480  programs  in  order  to  in- 
crease grain  shipments  abroad;  and 
— purchase  com  directly  at  local  levels 
to  stabilize  cash  markets  and  alle- 
viate transportation  backups. 
I  stand  ready  to  take  further  steps  If 
these  actions  prove  insufficient. 

Other  commitments. — In  other  impor- 
tant areas,  the  1981  budget  reflects  the 
reorganization  accomplishments  of  the 
administration:  continues  the  signifi- 
cant progress  already  experienced  in  ur- 
ban and  community  development;  ex- 
presses my  commitments  to  welfare  re- 
form and  a  national  health  plan,  pro- 
grams that  will  begin  in  future  budget 
years;  and  reaffirms  my  dedication  to 
improved  Federal  budgeting  and  man- 
agement. 

The  budget  anticipates  that  my  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  will  take  full  ef- 
fect in  1982,  and  my  national  health  plan 
pn«x)sal  in  1983.  Taken  together,  these 
programs  provide  income  support  and 
assured  health  care  to  all  Americans  in 
need.  My  national  health  plan — ^whlch 
will  be  phased  into  operation  prudently, 
consistent  with  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy— minimizes  direct  governmental 
control  over  health  care,  restrains  the 
growth  of  Government,  and  provides 
maximum  individual  choice.  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  seek  enactment  of  my  hospital 
cost  containment  proposal,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  an  essential  part  of  any  national 
health  plan.  When  fully  enacted,  these 
two  proposals — welfare  reform  and  the 
national  health  plan — will  signiflcantly 
and  permanently  improve  the  lives  and 
prospects  of  all  Americans. 

The  1981  budget  includes  a  $15.5  bil- 
lion allocation  for  the  new  Depeo'tment 
of  Educatim,  which  the  Congress  has 
approved.  The  establishment  of  this  De- 
partment will  require  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort in  the  short  run,  but  it  will  give  our 
system  of  education  the  consistent  at- 
tention and  high  priority  it  deserves. 

This  budget  also  continues  the  im- 
provement in  the  budget  process  I  prom- 
ised 4  years  ago.  In  the  1979  budget  we 
introduced  zero-base  budgeting,  a  sys- 
tem we  have  now  used  ui,  three  budgets 
to  assure  the  allocation  of  scarce  public 
resources  to  the  most  critical  areas.  Last 
year,  in  the  1980  budget,  we  moved  to 
multiyear  budgeting.  My  budget  ag:ain 
this  year  shows  not  onlv  decisions  for 
1981,  but  the  effect  of  those  decisions — 
in  detail — ^for  1982  and  1983.  To  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  the  multiyear  budget  pro- 
jects also  the  future  costs  of  profrrams 
such  as  the  national  health  plan,  welfare 
reform,  defense,  energy,  and  research 
and  development. 

This  year  I  have  installed  a  central 
system  to  control  the  use  of  Federal 
credit.  In  the  past,  too  much  has  escaped 
the  normal  discipline  of  the  budget.  This 
system,  which  is  now  in  place,  recom- 
mends specific  credit  limitations  for 
most  credit  programs. 
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CREDIT  BUDGET  TOTALS 
(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1979 
actual 

1980 
estimate 

1981 
estimate 

Now  diract  loan  oblitatians  . . . 
New  loan  tuaranlee  commit- 
ments  

51.4 
74.7 

59.7 
75.2 

60.7 
81.4 

Total 

126.1 

134.9 

142.1 

The  new  system  of  credit  control  will 
permit  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  improve  their  understanding 
of  the  credit  programs,  to  measure  their 
important  effects,  and  to  determine  ap- 
propriate levels  of  credit  activity. 

This  budget  reflects  continued  efforts 
to  improve  financial  management  in 
Govcrmnent  and  to  stop  illegal  or  im- 
proper use  of  taxpayers'  money.  We  are 
achieving  major  savings  from  better  cash 
management  and  stronger  internal 
auditing  in  Federal  agencies. 

Conclusions. — Proposing  a  responsible 
Federal  budget  is  a  fundamental  task  of 
public    leadership.    The    budget    must 
reconcile  a  broad  range  of  legitimate 
claims  for  resources  with  the  needs  of 
the  econwny  and  the  burdens  on  the 
taxpayer.  Simultaneously,  it  must 
— respect  past  commitments  in  its  al- 
locations to  social  security,  to  veter- 
ans, and  to  the  elderly; 
— meet  the  needs  of  the  present  for  de- 
fense, unemployment  benefits,  and 
health  services;  and 
— invest  In  the  future   through  re- 
search and  development,  energy  pro- 
grams and  education. 

The  budget  must  do  all  these  things 
specifically  and  in  detail.  A  budget  rests 
on  specific  proposals  related  to  specific 
costs,  not  on  rhetoric. 

A  budget  also  rests  on  policy.  And  this 
budget  cMitalns  important  policy  de- 
cisions— ^major  departures,  new  initia- 
tives, larger  and  longer  term  commit- 
ments. Each  stands  on  its  own  merit.  Yet 
taken  together  all  of  the  proposals  in  this 
budget  can  also  be  characterized  in  a 
more  general  way.  They  reflect  the  ma- 
turing of  the  administration's  basic, 
consistent,  underlying  policy  themes:  re- 
straint in  budgeting  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars; the  strengthening  of  our  defense; 
providing  energy  for  the  future;  improv- 
ing opportunities  for  the  Nation's  youth; 
and  making  Government  work  better. 

Ours  is  a  great  and  complex  nation. 
The  existing  arrangements  in  our  society 
are  the  result  of  complex,  not  always  con- 
sistent decisions  of  the  past,  emerging 
from  a  democratic  people.  Change  is 
sometimes  slow  because  it  rests  on  con- 
sent. But  intelligent,  consistent  leader- 
ship, persistently  applied,  can  bring 
about  change  In  poUcies  and  further  the 
well-being  of  our  society  and  of  its 
people.  I  believe  that  this  budget,  and 
those  I  have  submitted  in  the  past,  sup- 
port the  fundamental  pohcies  that  will 
prepare  America  for  the  new  decade. 
Jimmy  Carter. 

JAiruART  28, 1980. 
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RESCISSION   AND   DEFERRAL   PRO- 
POSALS (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-259) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  tlie  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
two  proposals  to  rescind  a  total  of  $122.2 
million  in  budget  authority  previously 
provided  by  the  Congress.  In  addition,  I 
am  reporting  five  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  totalling  $1,028.5  million  and 
ten  revisions  to  previously  transmitted 
deferrals  increasing  the  amount  deferred 
by  $598.6  million. 

The  rescission  proposals  affect  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

The  new  deferrals  and  revisions  to  ex- 
isting deferrals  involve  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Defense, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  In- 
terior, Justice,  State,  Transportation, 
the  Treasury  and  the  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  proposal 
and  deferral  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached reports. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

Thk  White  House.  January  28.  1980. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF   1979 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4788)  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  riv- 
ers and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMn-TEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4788,  with 
Mr.  McHuGH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, January  23,  1980,  title  I  was  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.   ROBERTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts:  Page 
78.  after  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 

HALSTEAD,     KANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  protection.  Halstead. 
Kansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  May  8.  1079,  except  that  the  cost  shar- 
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ing  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  EInglneers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors dated  June  29.  1977.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (4,320,000. 

LAKE  WICKFTA.  HOLLIDAT  CREEK.  TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  protection.  Lake 
Wichita,  Holllday  Creek.  Texas:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  9.  1979.  except 
that  the  cost  sharing  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  May  19.  1978, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  910,800,000. 

MITSCATINE  island,  ILLINOIS 

The  project  for  flood  protection.  Muscatine 
Island.  Illinois:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  July  22,  1977.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,975,000. 

Page  96,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  126.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  main- 
tain the  channel  from  Vermilion  Bay.  Louis- 
iana, approximately  10  miles  up  the  Com- 
mercial Canal  to  the  Port  of  Iberia,  Louisi- 
ana, at  Port  Road,  Including  Rodere  Canal, 
at  a  12  foot  depth  and  a  125  foot  width  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  for  maintenance  of 
$50,000.  Responsible  local  Intereste  shall 
agree  to  (1)  provide  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  required  for  dredging  and  dis- 
posal of  dredged  materials:  (2)  accomplish 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  such  alter- 
ations, relocations,  and  rearrangement  of  fa- 
cilities as  required  for  dredging  and  disposal 
of  dredged  materials;  and  (3)  hold  and  save 
the  United  States  free  from  damages  due  to 
the  dredging  and  disposal  of  dredged  ma- 
terials. 

Sec.  127.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  construct  the  project  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  on  the  Scioto 
River  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  In  accordance 
with  the  draft  report  of  the  District  Engi- 
neer dated  January  1980.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $15,000,000. 

Sec.  128.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  construct  navigation  improvements  at 
Helena,  Arkansas,  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  condltiont 
recommended  in  the  draft  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$26,660,000. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

D  1250 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

This  legislation  and  the  committee 
amendment  is  designed  to  respond  to 
some  very  compelling  needs  in  many 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  While  some  have 
criticized  the  committee's  work  as  an 
example  of  pork-barreling,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  be  reminded  that  this  is  a  bill 
designed  to  deal  with  human  problems. 

The  first  project  the  chairman  men- 
tioned concerns  one  in  Halstead,  Kans. 
This  town  is  hit  by  a  flood  nearly  every 
year.  In  some  years  there  have  been  as 
many  as  four  floods  in  rapid  succession. 
Clearly,  something  needs  to  be  done. 

This  project  was  in  last  year's  water 
resources  bill,  but  imfortunately,  that 
legislation  did  not  make  it  into  public 
law. 
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What  has  happened  in  the  interim?  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
another  flood  which  occurred  in  August 
and  September  of  this  year,  where  sev- 
eral thousand  people  were  rendered 
homeless,  where  livestock  was  lost, 
where  agony  and  personal  anguish 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  a  cost- 
beneflt  ratio  is  astronomical.  Flood  after 
flood  ravages  Halstead,  and  the  agricul- 
tural areas  surrounding  it. 

This  project  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  20  years.  My  constituents  say 
to  me,  "I  cannot  understand  what  is 
wrong."  Why  does  Congress  not  approve 
a  project,  which  is  supported  by  the 
EPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
is  relatively  inexpensive,  and  which  will 
protect  people  from  real  dangers? 

This  project  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  EPA  has 
approved  the  project;  so  I  come  to  my 
colleagues  today  to  plead  with  you  In 
one  case,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have 
the  same  kind  of  problems,  a  project 
which  Is  needed  to  protect  people  from 
suffering  the  kind  of  anguish,  the  kind 
of  misery  which  renders  their  lives  very 
unpredictable,  very  unstable,  and  which 
creates  enormous  expense  to  everyone 
who  lives  in  the  area. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  people  of 
Halstead  settled  in  the  area  years  ago, 
they  could  not  forecast  if  floods  would 
occur  in  that  area.  All  we  can  do  now  is 
to  try  to  protect  them  from  the  repe- 
titious effects  of  flooding.  The  project  is 
environmentally  sound.  It  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  EPA.  Projects  like 
that  at  Halstead  mean  that  homes  will 
not  be  lost,  businesses  will  not  be  ruined. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  support  to 
the  committee  amendment  so  that  the 
kind  of  anguish  and  misery  that  has  be- 
fallen the  people  of  Halstead  and  the 
area  around  it  can  finally  be  stopped 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  has  presented 
what  in  effect  has  been  a  case  example 
of  projects  that  this  committee  has  had 
to  address.  As  we  know,  there  have  been 
attacks  on  the  bill  as  it  relates  to  reports 
not  coming  to  the  committee.  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man's request  and  incorporated  it  into 
this  particular  committee  amendment, 
it  would  be  a  long  time  in  coming  before 
the  people  of  Kansas  would  have  any- 
thing in  response  to  a  very  perplexing 
problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  initia- 
tive and  for  having  discussed  it  with  the 
entire  committee. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  know,  H.R. 
4788  was  ordered  reported  out  of  full 
committee  in  July  of  last  year.  Subse- 
quent to  completion  of  full  committee 
markup,  we  became  aware  of  a  number 
of  important  matters  that  had  not  arisen 
or  had  not  been  adequately  considered 
during  the  many  days  of  hearings  and 
markup  that  were  devoted  to  this  bill. 


Since  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  ordi- 
narily comes  up  every  2  years — but  can 
take  much  longer — we  felt  it  was  most 
proper  for  the  beneflciaries  of  these  proj- 
ects not  to  have  to  wait  for  at  least  an- 
other 2  years  for  their  water  resources 
development  projects  to  be  authorized. 
So  we  met  last  week,  after  having  sent 
notice  to  every  Member  in  the  House  well 
in  advance,  to  formulate  the  committee 
amendment.  The  provisions  in  the 
amendment  before  us  now  represent 
those  items  identifled  last  week  that  the 
committee  agreed  on  and  that  are  to 
be  added  to  title  I  of  the  bUl. 

They  are  good  provisions  and  should 
be  adopted.  The  projects  covered  will 
provide  much-needed  flood  control  and 
navigation  improvement  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  areas.  I  urge 
you  to  join  me  and  the  full  PubUc  Works 
Committee  in  our  effort  to  add  these  pro- 
visions to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  responding. 

I  just  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
House  will  deal  with  the  anguish  and 
misery  that  has  been  suffered  by  so 
many  people  in  this  coimtry  and  approve 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
begin  the  amending  process  of  the  conni- 
bus  water  bill,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
activity  and  flurry  of  interest  by  Mem- 
bers, such  as  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Glickman)  ,  who  are  focusing 
on  projects  that  the  gentleman  feels 
strongly  about  based  on  merit. 

There  will  also  be  a  flurry  of  activity 
from  other  Members  who  are  trying  to 
protect  in  this  legislation  their  indi- 
vidual projects. 

I  hope  as  we  proceed  through  the 
debate  this  afternoon  we  can  look  at 
some  of  the  merit  issues  that  involved 
in  this  bill,  which  some  estimate  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  approxi- 
mately $4.4  billlori. 

I  have  a  series  of  amendments  which 
I  will  relate  to  the  rest  of  title  I,  title 
II,  title  HI,  and  title  IV,  and  offer 
them  en  bloc.  I  hope  that  we  can  care- 
fully look  at  some  of  the  policy  issues 
involved.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  some 
125  objections  to  this  bill.  We  know  that 
there  are  s(»ne  pieces  of  this  legislation 
that  are  not  as  meritorious  as  others. 
I  think  through  the  course  of  this  after- 
noon we  can  focus  attention  on  those. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  the  attention  of  our  chairman  to 
ask  just  a  few  questions  about  this  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  I  find  to  be 
partially  acceptable  to  me  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  projects  in 
the  amendment  have  merit.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  might  answer 
just  a  couple  questions  for  us  in  the 
House. 

The  flrst  question  that  I  have  is,  what 
is  the  total  amount  of  money  that  we 


are  adding  to  this  bill  with  the  projects 
listed  in  title  I? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Roughly  $56  million 
in  title  I,  $125  million  total  for  the  four 
titles,  I-IV. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  all  of 
these  projects  have  merit  or  they  would 
not  be  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  i«)preciate  that.  To  be 
correct,  I  think  the  gmtleman  means 
that  all  of  the  block  of  amendments  for 
all  four  titles  would  total  $125  million. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes,  that  is  correct, 
the  total  amount. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  flrst  title  is  $56 
million. 

The  second  title  is  $16  million. 

The  third  title  is  $37  million. 

The  fourth  title  is  $15  million,  adding 
up  to  a  total  of  $124  million. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  information. 

The  second  question  that  I  have  for 
our  chairman  relates  to  the  fact  whether 
or  not  all  of  the  projects  in  title  I  that 
the  gentleman  is  offering  in  this  amend- 
ment comply  with  the  Chief's  final 
report? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  They  comply  to  the 
extent  that  at  least  there  is  a  draft  reso- 
lution to  the  Chief's  report,  but  the 
Chief  has  been  prohibited,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  by  OMB  and  the  White 
House  from  sending  a  report. 

This  project  has  been  out  here  since — 
well,  we  have  had  the  committee  report 
out  since  October.  It  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  in  July.  They 
are  so  opposed  downtown  to  any  water 
project,  that  they  have  refused  to  allow 
the  Chief  to  send  us  any  reports. 

If  the  gentleman  would  permit,  if  I 
may  go  a  little  bit  further,  then  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  his  time  back.  The  whole 
question  here  now  is  whether  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  going  to  rely  on 
Members  of  Congress  to  look  after  their 
projects,  or  whether  they  are  going  to  go 
to  OMB,  as  the  gentleman  knows 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  continue  in  response, 
the  specific  question  was  to  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Chief.  Just  focusing  on  this 
particular  block  of  amendments,  we  only 
had  these  brought  to  our  attention  a 
week  ago  tomorrow.  The  reason  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  asking  the  ques- 
tion about  the  flnal  report  is  that  I  am 
trying  to  get  an  idea  exactly  what  step 
in  the  process  of  a  selection  and  approval 
of  these  water  projects  do  the  projects 
within  this  Utle  faU? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  All  of  the  projects 
have  been  through  some  review. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  All  the  projects  listed 
have  been  through  the  flnal  Board  of 
Engineers  review  before  they  were  re- 
turned to  the  Chief? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Not  the  flnal  board 
of  review. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  five  of 
the  projects  do  have  the  corps  reports. 
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The  sixth  one  relates  to  a  navigation 
project  and  operations  and  maintenance 
project  down  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  permit,  were  there 
specific  hearings  on  the  project  listed 
in  the  block  of  amendments  the  com- 
mittee is  offering? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  believe  all  of  them 
but  one  had  a  specific  hearing. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Could  the  gentleman  re- 
late which  project  did  not  have  even  con- 
sideration before  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee on  water  resources? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  They  all  had  consid- 
eration before  the  committee.  That  was 
not  the  question  the  gentleman  asked. 
The  gentleman  asked  if  we  had  a  hear- 
ing. All  of  them  had  consideration  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  But  the  gentleman  re- 
lated that  one  of  the  projects  did  not 
have  hearings  before  the  committee. 
Would  the  gentleman  relate  which  of 
those  projects  it  is? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
go  back  and  ask  the  gentleman  to  amend 
the  question,  or  let  me  sort  of  parry  it. 

If  the  gentleman  says  this  session,  that 
is  a  difTerent  situation.  Remember,  these 
projects  have  been  kicking  around,  as 
the  gentleman  said,  with  the  Halstead 
project  for  20  years.  There  have  been 
any  nimiber  of  hearings.  We  did  not 
have  a  special  hearing  on  It.  It  was  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tTom  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  committee,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  presentation  by 
the  staff,  actually  heard  all  of  the  proj- 
ects described  in  detail  and  had  a 
chance  to  make  an  evaluation  and  cast 
their  votes  accordingly.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  committee  passed  it 
overwhelmingly. 

There  are  some  projects  that  are  in 
the  category  of  modifications,  having 
had  previous  hearing  records  established 
at  the  initial  time  of  authorization. 
There  are  also  instances  where,  when 
the  committee  satisfies  Itself,  we  do 
have  a  level  of  authority  under  what  we 
call  section  201  project  authority  where 
up  to  a  given  amount  the  committee  it- 
self can  determine  whether  or  not  the 
project  is  justified. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  responding  to  these  questions. 

As  I  reviewed  the  committee  block  of 
amendments  last  Tuesday  and  again  on 
the  House  floor,  I  did  find  some  projects 
that  had  some  merit. 

I  also  found  in  my  research  and  study 
that  some  of  the  projects  did  not  com- 
plete the  final  stages  of  even  preliminary 
consideration  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

I  did  find  that  a  number  of  the  proj- 
ects that  will  be  offered  later  in  commit- 
tee block  were  unacceptable  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  had  specific  ob- 
jections laid  out  to  them. 
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I  will  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
arguing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
block  of  amendments.  I  would  just  sim- 
ply remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
adding  to  an  already  large  bill  $56  mil- 
lion to  title  I,  and  that  refiects  the  fact 
that  we  as  a  committee  have  had  to  come 
back  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  and  add 
some  $125  million  to  this  $4.4  billion  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  develop  a 
water  policy  based  on  merit,  that  we 
would  not  have  to  come  up  with  a  bian- 
nual or  every-2-year  omnibus  water  bill, 
and  that  we  could  develop  a  process  by 
which  every  6  months  or  every  year  a 
bill  could  come  before  the  House  where 
the  final  reports  were  complete,  where 
there  was  some  cost  sharing,  where  we 
did  not  have  to  waive  the  cost  benefit 
ratios,  and  where  we  have  analyzed  not 
only  the  environmental  and  economic 
considerations  but  the  clear  engineer- 
ing considerations  of  many  of  these 
projects. 

I  think  it  is  imf  ortunate  that  we  do  not 
have  a  water  policy  that  can  respond  to 
those  projects  that  are  merited.  Rather, 
we  have  a  bill  that  comes  up  as  an  om- 
nibus water  bill  in  which  we  have  good 
projects  and  bad  projects  together,  and 
we  are  not  able,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  committee  has  operated,  to 
weed  out  and  decide  between  those  proj- 
ects which  have  merit  and  those  which 
do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  shortly  that  will  deal  with 
these  questions  of  water  policy,  and  I 
trust  that  many  Members  of  the  House 
will  listen  carefully  as  we  look  at  some 
of  the  projects  in  the  bill  that  do  not 
have  merit. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  just  very  briefiy — and  the  gentle- 
man knows  this  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  the  water  project  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  process  is  a 
continuing  process.  The  authorizing 
committee  literally  evaluates  projects  on 
the  basis  of  economic  and  engineering 
feasibility,  and  then  in  the  phase  I  stage 
of  the  process  it  moves  in  the  direction 
of  advanced  engineering  design  where 
we  can  address  the  environmental  con- 
siderations. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fashion  an 
authorization  process  that  permits  com- 
ing up  with  the  kind  of  project  recom- 
mendations that  will  address  all  of  the 
problems.  That  is  simply  the  nature  of 
the  process,  as  we  said  before.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  $125  million  to  be 
authorized,  and  if  the  pattern  of  history 
prevails  as  in  the  past,  probably  only  half 
of  the  projects  will  find  their  way  into 
construction,  because  around  half  of  the 
projects  authorized  in  the  past  have 
never  been  built. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  address  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen)  made  in 
his  comments,  if  I  may,  and  I  will  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  eloquence  with 
which  the  gentleman  has  defended  the 
process  in  the  committee  as  it  relates  to 
these  specific  projects. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  about 
half  of  the  projects,  because  of  the  na- 
tiu'e  of  the  appropriation  process  and 
other  delays,  would  not  be  built. 

Is  it  not  true  that  because  we  do  not 
put  a  fixed  cost  with  an  escalation  clause 
in  the  language  of  the  amendment — and 
let  us  take  the  gentleman's  figure  and 
say  that  half  of  these  projects  may  not 
see  the  light  of  day  and  may  not  be 
built — the  other  half  of  the  projects  that 
are  in  fact  built  may  very  easily  be  esti- 
mated at  imder  their  cost,  given  the  con- 
ditions, the  engineering  studies,  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  time,  and  the  pressures 
that  they  are  under?  And  in  some  cases 
is  it  not  the  history  of  the  committee 
that  these  projects  have  in  fact  doubled 
in  cost  before  they  have  completed  the 
construction  process? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
of  the  matter,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
is  that  as  a  part  of  the  total  process  in 
arriving  at  the  actual  savings,  this  Is 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. There  is  no  project  that  Is  going  to 
be  built  on  the  basis  of  just  this  authori- 
zation. It  has  again  got  to  continue  on 
through  the  appropriation  process,  and 
that  is  where  they  make  the  determina- 
tion of  what  the  estimated  cost  is  go- 
ing to  be.  The  Congress,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  acts  on  that. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
keeps  referring  to  this  bill  as  a  $4  billion 
bill,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question : 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  bill  there 
are  deauthorizations  totaling  $1  billion 
300  million,  so  that  the  net  effect  of  that 
is  that  this  bill  is  more  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3  billion  rather  than  $4 
billion?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
estimates  I  have  seen,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  There  are  some  deauthorizations 
that  do  add  up  to  a  sizeable  sum.  But  the 
estimates  I  have  seen  indicate  that  the 
amount  of  this  bill,  when  totaled  up, 
without  dealing  with  the  subtracting  of 
the  deauthorizations  from  the  total, 
comes  to  some  $4.4  billion. 

We  just  heard  from  the  chairman  ol 
the  subcommittee  that  we  added  $125 
million  to  the  project  just  last  Tuesday, 
and  we  have  a  $569  million  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ed- 
gar) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
tinue, we  know  that  one  of  the  projects 
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alone  in  the  bill  costs  $569  million,  and 
that  is  a  project  that  may  have  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  administration  points  out  that  it 
objects  to  $2.5  billion  worth  of  projects 
in  this  legislation.  I  am  offering  amend- 
ments that  impact,  if  all  of  them  are 
accepted,  on  $1.5  billion.  I  only  include 
78  of  the  total  number  of  projects,  and 
it  is  estimated  there  are  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  175  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  we  have  a  Reau- 
thorization of  $1  billion  300  million 
worth  of  projects. 

As  to  the  $1.5  billion  worth  of  projects 
the  gentleman  talked  about,  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  be  built  or  not, 
but  to  take  those  into  the  total  over  and 
above  the  $4  billion  the  gentleman  al- 
ready talked  about  seems  a  little  unfair 
and  inequitable. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  one  of  his  amendments 
which  I  have  been  told  he  is  going  to 
offer  will,  if  he  does  offer  it,  increase  the 
amount  of  this  bill  by  over  $454  million. 
I  will  point  that  out  to  the  gentleman 
when  he  offers  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar)  that  what  we  need 
in  this  country  is  a  national  water  poUcy. 
He  stated  that  what  we  need  in  the 
United  States  is  a  water  poUcy  based  on 
merit.  I  respond  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  both  of  those  elements  in  the 
existing  process  of  formulation  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  water  policy  that  is  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

When  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  were  placed  into  ef- 
fect, among  the  first  requests  by  China  of 
the  United  States  was  that  the  President 
arrange  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  send  a  delegation  of  its  engineers 
to  China  to  do  for  China  what  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  done  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  building 
this  country  and  making  it  the  most  pro- 
ductive nation  on  Earth,  has  responded 
to  the  political  process  through  this  Con- 
gress that  has  been  established  over  the 
years  for  proving  water  resource  projects 
on  the  merits  of  each  case. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Helena  Harbor  proj- 
ect as  an  example. 

Following  completion  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's initial  work  on  H.R.  4788,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  issued  a  report  on 
Helena  Harbor,  Phillips  County,  Ark.  The 
report  recommends  certain  navigation 
improvements  and  mitigation  at  Helena 
to  provide  a  new  harbor  and  related  fa- 
cilities as  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  project.  The  full  Com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  recommend  au- 
thorization of  this  project  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  growth  of  our  region. 

The  mid-America  ports  study  com- 
pleted recenUy  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 


ministration shows  a  great  need  for  addi- 
tional port  facilities  in  the  area  to  handle 
predicted  expansion  in  waterbome  com- 
merce. The  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  made  an  informal  com- 
mitment to  assist  in  fiu^her  economic 
development  for  Phillips  County  in  con- 
junction with  the  proposed  harbor.  It  is 
important,  because  of  the  critical  eco- 
nomic and  employment  situation  in  Phil- 
lips County,  to  move  forward  with  this 
project  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  is  no  known  opposition  to  the 
project.  Among  Federal  agencies,  the  De- 
partments of  Transportation,  Energy, 
and  HEW  and  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  have  reviewed  the  re- 
port without  adverse  comment.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior;  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  not  seen  fit  to  re- 
spond. Local  and  State  leaders,  including 
the  Governor  and  congressional  delega- 
tion, are  united  in  giving  this  project  the 
very  highest  priority  because  of  potential 
economic  development  for  the  area. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  recommends  a 
two-stage  plan  to  provide  navigation  ac- 
cess to  900  acres  of  developable  land  and 
a  5*/2  mile  slack  water  channel.  Beautifi- 
cation  of  the  industrial  area  would  be  at 
non-Federal  cost.  Mitigation  of  adverse 
effect  to  2.060  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
will  include  set  aside  of  825  acres.  Cost 
sharing  will  reflect  the  Presidential  cost 
sharing  plan,  including  a  local  and  State 
share  of  more  than  $13  million.  The  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  the  project  is  $26.6 
miUion.  Its  benefit  to  cost  ratio  is  2.0. 

Helena  is  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River  in  east  central  Arkansas.  An  exist- 
ing harbor,  completed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  September  1963,  contains  a 
9-foot-deep  and  450-foot-wide  channel 
and  serves  an  industrial  port  area  of 
about  550  acres.  Most  of  the  available 
port  lands  have  been  developed  and  ad- 
ditional waterfront  are  desired  for  ex- 
pansion. 

Phillips  County  is  a  severely  depressed 
area.  November  1979  unemployment 
stood  at  13.5  percent,  about  twice  the 
average  per-county  rate  in  Arkansas.  In 
human  terms  that  means  1,825  individ- 
uals needing  jobs  and  not  having  them. 
The  minority  unemployment  rate  was 
20.9  percent.  The  population  mix  is  about 
5  percent  white  and  50  percent  black  in 
PliilUps  County,  which  has  been  declared 
a  labor  surplus  area  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

There  is  little  if  any  water  oriented 
industrial  park  space  available  today  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Memphis  port 
is  full  and  seeking  expansion.  The  Vicks- 
burg  Industrial  Park  is  seeking  a  $4.4 
million  expansion.  PhiUips  County's  lo- 
cation in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  ideal 
for  industrial  development,  particularly 
with  water  oriented  industry.  Within  a 
400-mile  radius  of  PhiUips  County  is  a 
market  potential  of  28  million  people 
with  a  retail  sales  in  excess  of  $50  million. 
Phillips  County  is  agriculturally  oriented. 
Farm  mechanization  has  resulted  in  de- 
creased population.  The  county  must 
industrialize  to  reverse  this  trend.  Unem- 
ployment is  also  a  big  factor  in  the 
economic  outlook.  Water  oriented  indus- 
tries pay  good  wages  and,  in  most  cases, 
can  employ  workers  with  minimal  skills. 
A  minimum  of  9.600  new  jobs  must  be 


created  during  the  next  30  years  to  re- 
verse the  population  decline.  Water  ori- 
ented industries  are  the  most  likely  to 
locate  in  PhiUips  County.  PhiUips  County 
has  much  to  attract  industry.  Low  cost 
water  transportation,  low  utiUty  rates, 
good  labor  supply,  dual  raU  rates,  tem- 
perate climate,  good  recreational  faciU- 
ties,  the  avaUabiUty  of  raw  materials, 
and  people  who  are  work  oriented.  The 
proposed  slack-water  harbor  wiU  have 
900  acres  to  be  buUt  in  two  stages  over  a 
period  of  30  years.  A  site  has  been  care- 
fuUy  selected  and  an  option  on  315  acres 
of  the  350  needed  has  been  obtained. 

The  first  stage  wiU  cost  in  excess  of 
$20  miUion.  Based  on  1977  cost  estima- 
tion, upon  completion  of  the  slack- water 
harbor  at  Helma,  the  project  wiU  mean 
employment  of  3,200  people,  an  industrial 
investment  of  over  $75  miUion,  an  annual 
payroll  over  $30  million,  local  benefits  in- 
clude jobs  for  the  3,200,  new  support  jobs 
of  4,575,  and  added  aiuiual  personal  in- 
come of  $50  miUion.  The  Memphis, 
Vicksburg,  and  GreeneviUe  slack-water 
harbors  cost  a  total  of  $66.8  miUion.  They 
have  an  annual  payroU  in  excess  of  $35 
miUion.  That  is  $14  per  employee  in- 
vested. Average  wage  of  workers  is  $7,500. 
The  average  per  capita  income  in  Ar- 
kansas is  $5,540.  The  site  chosen  was  one 
of  four  considered  and  is  projected  to 
have  the  fewest  adverse  effects  on  exist- 
ing economic,  social,  and  environmental 
elements.  Social -economic  factors  favor- 
ing the  selection  of  the  site  include  cur- 
rent trends  toward  further  industrializa- 
tion of  the  area.  accessibiUty  of  the  area 
to  utiUties  and  land  transportation 
faciUties  located  on  the  site  next  to  a 
large  area  that  is  protected  by  a  levy. 
Water  and  land  related  elements,  par- 
ticularly recreation,  would  experience 
limited  adverse  effects.  The  slack-water 
harbor  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
economic  growth  of  this  section  of  east- 
em  Arkansas  and  northwest  Mississippi. 

Black  and  white  community  members, 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  urgent 
need  for  providing  greater  job  oppor- 
tunities, are  unified  in  supporting  the 
harbor  development. 

The  biU  also  authorizes  two  long- 
awaited  projects  in  northern  and  eastern 
Arkansas.  Work  on  both  of  these 
projects — Fifteen  MUe  Bayou  and  Eight 
MUe  Creek — is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide protection  from  repetitions  of  fiood 
damages  to  urbanized  areas,  as  weU  as 
agricultural  areas. 

riTTEEN   MILE    BATOU 

The  Fifteen  Mile  Bayou  project  Im- 
provement WiU  reUeve  severe  fiooding 
problems  in  the  west  Memphis,  Arkansas, 
area.  West  Memphis  is  the  second  largest 
city  in  Arkansas  First  Congressional 
District. 

During  a  recent  12 -month  period  the 
city  was  subjected  to  substantial  damage 
by  three  floods.  In  one  instance.  200 
famiUes  had  to  be  evacuated  and  600 
acres  of  the  city  were  flooded. 

The  work  proposed  would  provide  for 
enlargement  of  21  mUes  of  stream  chan- 
nels on  Fifteen  MUe  and  Ten  MUe 
Bayous.  The  work  woiUd  be  completed  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $12.1  miUlon.  Its 
beneflt  to  cost  ratio  is  1.9.  No  environ- 
mental objections  to  the  projects,  to  my 
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knowledge,  have  been  raised,  and  it  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  local  interests. 

EIGHT   MOJE  CREEK 

The  Eight  Mile  Creek  project  is  neces- 
sitated by  increased  siltation  damage  and 
rainfall  runoff  rates  that  have  generated 
a  severe  flood  threat  problem  for  Para- 
gould.  Ark.,  and  adjacent  farming  areas. 
Paragould  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the 
First  Congressional  District. 

The  proposed  project  would  provide 
protection  against  this  flooding  threat 
for  approximately  3,000  residents,  4 
major  industrial  plants,  churches,  public 
buildings,  and  business  establishments  in 
Paragould  and  125  farms  affected  by  the 
flooding. 

Work  proposed  on  the  project  consists 
of  11.4  miles  of  channel  improvement 
and  environmental/recreational  fea- 
tures including  establishment  of  a  green- 
way  along  the  chaimel  improvement 
incorporating  hiking/biking  trails  and 
mlniparks. 

Estimated  total  Federal  cost  of  the 
project  is  $4.84  million  and  the  project's 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  2:0. 

LAKX  NEAKK 

A  fourth  project  in  my  district  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  the  Lake  Neark 
recreational  project. 

Lake  Neark,  in  Mississippi  County, 
Ark.,  was  originally  created  in  early  1965 
by  construction  of  three  low-water 
earthen  dams  in  the  old  Mississippi  River 
channel.  Construction  costs  were  shared 
by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Shortly  after  construction  of  the 
dams,  high  Mississippi  River  waters  over- 
flowed into  the  old  chaimel  and  damaged 
two  of  the  dams,  one  of  which  was  later 
removed.  This  project  was  originally  au- 
thorized in  1944  and  provides  for  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
public  parks  and  recreational  facilities 
on  Lake  Neark.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  modifies  the  authorization  for  the 
Lake  Neark  project  to  aUow  the  con- 
struction of  two  dikes. 

This  modification  will  allow  for  the 
orderly  continuation  of  the  project's 
construction  needs. 

ST.  FRANCIS  LAKE  AND  PLOODWAYS 

H.R.  4788,  in  addition,  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  feasibility 
report  on  water  resources  improvements 
for  St.  Francis  Lake  and  floodways  in 
Poinsett  County,  Ark.  This  study  is  in 
response  to  local  concerns  that  the  chan- 
nel capacities  in  Poinsett  County  may 
not  be  adequate. 

D  1310 

The  process  of  review  on  the  Helena 
Harbor  project  has  been  ongoing  since 
1977. 

If  the  Congress  allows  itself  to  be  de- 
terred from  carrying  out  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  establishing 
water  resource  policy  by  statute,  it  will 
not  only  put  the  burden  on  the  executive 
branch,  but  will  be  handing  the  adminis- 
tration the  role  of  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
executioner  where  water  projects  are 
concerned. 

We  all  know,  quite  frankly,  that  there 
are  major  conflicts  between  what  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  view  as 
proper     water     resource     development 
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policy.  I  believe  that  we  should  work 
closely  as  possible  with  the  executive 
branch  on  these  differences. 

Efforts  to  settle  these  disagreements 
have  been  ongoing  since  early  1977. 
Nevertheless,  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  authorizing  policy  and  projects  rests 
with  the  Congress.  The  time  to  fish  or  cut 
bait  has  arrived. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  administra- 
tion opposed  the  authorization  of  a  num- 
ber of  projects  because  the  policy  differ- 
ences remained  and  the  project  reports 
were  uncompleted.  There  are  still  policy 
conflicts.  Failure  to  complete  the  report 
process  is  still  being  used  to  oppose  proj- 
ect authorization.  The  executive  branch 
controls  the  report  process.  The  failure 
to  complete  the  report  is  a  device  to 
delay. 

Answers  to  questions  I  have  asked  and 
discussions  I  have  had  seem  to  gener- 
ously support  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  pattern  of  stalled  reports  hampering 
projects  across  the  Nation.  And  this  pat- 
tern makes  legitimate  the  question: 

Are  these  reports  stalled  because  of  ques- 
tions about  the  merit  of  the  projects  or  be- 
cause Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
still  differ  on  Issues  such  as  water  resource 
project  cost  sharing? 

Is  Congress  a  strong  and  coequal  in- 
stitution with  the  executive  branch?  Or, 
are  we  a  weak  reed  bowing  before  the 
winds  of  executive  branch  proposals  we 
believe  not  to  be  in  the  best  national 
interest? 

Congress  has  a  duty  to  make  respon- 
sible decisions  on  water  resource  projects. 
Our  Nation  has  a  need  for  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  work  in  har- 
mony. When  the  conflicts  cannot  be  re- 
solved the  Congress  must  take  a  firm 
stand. 

One  of  the  decisions  we  must  make  is 
whether  Congress  will  allow  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  dictate  the  content  of  our 
authorization  bill  by  failing  to  complete 
water  resource  project  reports  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  answer  must  be, 
"No". 

Two  years  ago  the  Helena  Harbor 
project  feasibility  report  entered  the  re- 
view process.  I  believe  more  than  ample 
time  for  completion  has  passed.  There 
are  other  projects  imder  attack  today 
that  are  in  the  same  status  as  the  one  at 
Helena. 

We  did  not  ask  for  authorization  of 
the  Helena  project  in  1978  because  the 
report  review  procedure  had  not  been 
completed.  The  report,  as  I  have  said, 
remains  stalled.  Time  has  come  to  stop 
allowing  the  uncompleted  report  argu- 
ment to  block  authorization  of  projects 
on  which  there  is  no  other  formal  execu- 
tive branch  opposition  and  for  which  re- 
ports have  been  in  the  review  process 
sufficiently  long  for  the  procedures  to 
have  been  completed. 

We  must  break  this  seemingly  eternal 
circle  on  water  resource  projects. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  I  put  my  question,  let 
me  indicate  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  this  bill,  with  the  whole  con- 
cept of  water  projects.  The  gentleman 


talks  about  unemployment.  What  is  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  gentleman's 
area? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  unemployment 
rate  in  Phillips  County,  Ark.,  where  this 
project  is  intended  to  be  constructed,  is 
13.5  percent.  It  is  20.9  percent  for  the 
minorities. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  startling. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one  other 
question:  If  the  project  is  constructed 
will  it  utilize  solely  skilled  workers,  or 
will  this  really  begin  to  put  a  dent  in 
that  astronomical  unemployment  rate 
both  for  whites  and  for  blacks? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  project  envi- 
sions the  construction  of  a  900-acre  in- 
dustrial park  that  will  attract  heavy 
industry,  and  it  will  employ  unskilled 
workers  that  will  be  trained. 

The  impact  of  the  $26  million  Federal 
investment  and  the  $13  million  local  in- 
vestment will  provide  3,200  jobs  im- 
mediately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Alexander  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
project  will  provide  3,200  jobs  directly, 
and  the  collateral  benefit,  in  terms  of 
jobs,  will  be  4.575. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  obvi- 
ously realizes  that  through  this  project 
is  the  only  way  that  we  can  relieve  the 
chronic  unemployment  that  has  plagued 
east  Arkansas  region  since  the  mechani- 
zation of  agriculture  caused  widespread 
unemployment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  again  briefly,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  budget  that 
we  have  just  received  anticipates  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  to  7.5  percent, 
and  that  is  conservative,  if  what  the 
gentleman  has  told  me  is  true — and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  him ;  the  gentle- 
man has  persuaded  me — this  is  a  project 
that  is  going  to  cut  into  unemployment, 
and  I  would  be  supportive  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  just  this  one  project. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  want  to  take  away  from 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  in  the  very 
comprehensive  statement  he  is  making, 
excepi  I  do  want  to  strongly  support 
what  the  gentleman  has  told  our  fellow 
colleagues  here  in  the  House.  I  support 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Members,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  urgency  of  the  issue  we  are  facing 
today. 

Our  water  resources  are  too  often 
taken  for  granted,  just  as  our  energy  re- 
sources were  a  few  years  ago.  We  have 
seen  how  easily  our  sense  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency  can  be  toppled,  and,  if  we  are 
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not  careful  and  wise  in  our  use  of  water, 
we  may  some  day  face  the  same  devas- 
tating results  in  terms  of  water  supply. 
There  are  individuals  in  my  own  State 
of  Arkansas  and  throughout  the  United 
States  who  do  not  take  water  for  granted 
because  they  have  grown  up  without  a 
readily  available  source  of  clean  water. 
There  are  other  citizens  who  do  not  take 
it  lightly  because  hydroelectric  power 
provides  them  with  the  power  which  has 
brought  them  utilities  and  an  improved 
standard  of  living.  For  many  places  the 
waterways  have  long  been  a  major  source 
of  transportation — a  source  which  has 
increased  in  importance  as  other  means 
of  transportation  find  themselves  with- 
out sufficient  fuel. 

As  my  colleague  from  Arkansas  has  so 
well  explained  one  of  the  projects  in  this 
bill,  the  slack  water  harbor  proposed  for 
Phillips  County.  Ark.,  is  located  within 
his  district,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
I  have  been  involved  in  discussions  with 
various  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
who  have  studied  the  project  with  the 
resulting  concensus  of  opinion  that  such 
a  harbor  is  both  feasible  and  needed.  The 
Mississippi  River  Commission  and  the 
Memphis  district  engineer  have  reported 
a  serious  need  for  additional  general 
navigation  facilities  to  provide  water  ac- 
cess to  proposed  industrial  sites  and  for 
safe  operation  of  existing  and  projected 
increases  in  vessel  traffic.  With  the  an- 
ticipated emphasis  which  will  be  put  on 
water  transportation  in  light  of  our 
present  energy  situation,  Helena  Harbor 
represents  a  fine  example  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  this  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  its  fullest. 

This  bill  is  being  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  it  contains  unnecessary 
projects  which  are  not  justifiable.  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  Hundreds  of 
projects  may  be  proposed  every  year,  but 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  study  them  in  light 
of  the  public  need,  cost,  environmental 
impact,  and  many  other  aspects.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  led 
by  our  very  able  chairman.  Congress- 
man Ray  Roberts,  and  our  fine  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Congressman  Don 
Clausen,  consults  all  appropriate  sources 
of  information,  studies  all  pertinent  re- 
ports and  data,  and  decides  upon  those 
projects  which  are  most  needed  and  will 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Nation. 
This  process  takes  full  account  of  the 
need  to  keep  Federal  spending  down,  yet 
still  manages  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  Nation  for  wise  and  careful  use  of 
our  water  resources.  I  feel  that  it  is 
totally  inappropriate  for  the  administra- 
tion to  take  this  means  to  attempt  to 
control  the  water  policies  of  our  country, 
and  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  pass  H.R. 
4788,  and  to  pass  the  committee  amend- 
ments which  includes  the  slack  water 
harbor  project  at  Helena,  Ark.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) has  again  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Alexander  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  and  I  also  reflect  back  to  his 
eloquent  statement  of  Wednesday  of  last 
week  when  we  were  discussing  in  general 
debate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
particular  bill. 

The  gentleman  at  that  time  and  again 
today  pointed  out  how  the  community  of 
international  concern  enjoys  and  re- 
spects the  work  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week 
the  gentleman  went  into  great  detail  in 
talking  about  how  meritorious  these 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  are 
and  how  well  respected  aroimd  the  coun- 
try they  are. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  might  re- 
spond to  this  question:  In  light  of  the 
January  19  letter  that  was  transmitted 
by  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  listing  out  125  objectionable 
projects  within  this  bill,  if  we  both  re- 
spect the  opinion  and  views  and  the  work 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  the 
gentleman  has  suggested,  would  it  not 
follow  that  if  they  suggest  that  there  are 
some  bad  projects  in  this  bill  that  we 
might  at  least  look  at  those  projects  and 
carefully  consider  them  for  deletion? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
response  to  that  is  that  I  believe  that  the 
whole  effort  that  is  being  made  to  attack 
this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  project.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  cost- 
sharing  ratio  which  some  members  of  the 
administration  feel  should  be  changed; 
that  should  be  different  from  existing 
law  which  authorizes  the  present  cost- 
sharing  ratio. 

I  would  turn  it  around  and  ask  you  a 
question:  Are  these  projects  stalled  be- 
cause of  question  on  the  merits  of  the 
projects  or  because  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  still  differ  on  issues  such 
as  water  resource  project  cost  sharing? 

The  real  question  here,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  is:  Who 
will  decide  water  policy?  Historically 
Congress  has  decided  water  policy,  until 
the  present  administration  came  to 
power.  I  support  the  present  administra- 
tion on  most  things.  I  do  not  support  its 
water  policy  because  I  think  it  is  ill- 
advised.  I  think  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  planners  who  are  unelected  and 
unconfirmed.  They  do  not  know  the 
needs  of  the  people  as  we  know  them, 
having  been  elected  to  represent  them  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  boils  down  to  a  question  of 
who  is  going  to  decide  water  policy.  Is  it 
going  to  be  the  U.S.  Congress  which  has, 
I  believe,  a  proud  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  development  through  these  204 
years  that  we  have  demonstrated  a 
water  policy  that  is  emulated  by  every 
free  nation  on  Earth,  or  is  it  going  to  be 
a  few  self-appointed  people  within  the 


administration  whose  ideas  and  designs 
have  not  been  proven  or  confirmed  or 
tested? 

I  have  faith  in  this  Congress,  and  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee.  Through  the  years  that  I 
have  served  in  this  body  the  subcommit- 
tee has  put  me  through  the  wringer  to 
justify  every  project  that  I  have  pro- 
posed. The  subc(Mnmittee  would  not  ap- 
prove a  project  that  did  not  meet  the  test 
that  is  required  by  law. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Did  this  Congress  pa:« 
the  authorization  for  the  Teton  Dam? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  know. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  would  like  to  an- 
swer his  own  question. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  It  was  an  Interior  piece 
of  legislation  but  it  did  pass  the  House 
and  it  did  not  have  all  of  the  reports  or 
studies  appropriately  analyzed  for  that 
particular  project. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER,  That  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  asked 
a  question  that  is  totally  irrelevant  to 
this  discussion  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Would  the  chair- 
man like  to  answer  that  question  about 
the  Teton  Dam? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Teton  Dam  was  built  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  wais 
authorized  by  the  Interior  Committee 
and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  this  Congress  or  any  other 
Congress.  Not  only  has  the  corps  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  dam 
that  failed,  there  has  never  been  a  failure 
of  a  dam  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  think  that  an- 
swers the  question. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  add 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said, 
this  particular  bill  is  to  prevent  exactly 
what  he  suggested.  We  have  a  dam  in- 
spection program  in  this  bill.  To  top  that 
off,  the  Teton  Dam  was  from  the  Interior 
Committee,  it  did  not  come  out  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  it  was  not 
a  corps  project.  So  therefore  in  this  bill 
we  are  trying  to  inspect  them  by  the 
corps  and  correct  these  unsafe  dams  by 
others.  That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

If  I  might  add  one  more  point,  the  gen- 
tleman has  indicated  that  he  wants  us  to 
review  water  policy.  I  agree.  I  believe 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  complete  look  at 
water  policy,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
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man  will  be  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  going  to  propose  in  title 
IV:  This  amendment  will  propose  a  com- 
bined Senate  and  House  congressional 
committee  comprised  of  members  from 
the  following  House  committees — Inte- 
rior, PubUc  Works,  and  Agriculture — and 
also  the  two  Senate  committees.  This  will 
then  be  a  task  force  to  look  at  overall 
water  policy.  Again,  it  will  be  in  elected 
representatives  hands.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee will  support  this  amendment. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  a  good,  responsible  way  to  look 
at  water  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  has  made  a  good  point.  I 
think,  in  mentioning  the  Teton  Dam, 
which  failed.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
make  certain  the  record  is  clear  on  this 
because  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  been  building  dams  for  200 
years.  Not  one  has  ever  failed.  I  think 
this  bears  out  a  point  worth  mentioning 
because  this,  I  think,  is  better  than  the 
bureaucratic  system,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out,  is  trying 
to  take  place.  All  of  these  amendments,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, are  just  another  means  of  trying  to 
get  up  another  bureaucracy  to  substitute 
and  to  take  over  Congress  responsibility 
that  Congress  has  been  handling  for  200 
years. 

D  1320 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  discuss  this  issue  in  a 
cool,  calm,  collected  manner,  in  which 
those  people  who  have  differing  opinions 
would  not  hesitate  to  voice  their  opinions 
and  which  there  would  not  be  reprisals 
against  those  who  may  feel  somewhat 
differently. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
problem  of  water  policy.  For  me,  that  is 
the  reason  I  have  concern  over  this  bill, 
and  my  question  is,  what  is  our  water 
policy? 

It  would  appear  to  me  if  we  have  a 
water  policy  in  which  we  are  going  to  say 
we  expect  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  give 
us  advice  and  pay  some  attention  to  that 
advice,  then  the  least  we  should  do  is  to 
do  that  all  across  the  board,  rather  than 
Just  those  we  like  or  those  we  do  not  like. 

Further  than  that,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  as  we  start  to  look  at  these 
projects,  we  look  at  them  according  to 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 
I  think  this  is  the  policymaking  group  in 
our  Government.  The  problem  I  have  is 
that  so  frequently— you  have  a  good 
project,  very  possibly,  and  I  do  not  argue 
with  that,  and  maybe  I  have  one  and 
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maybe  someone  else  may  have  one — but 
we  get  to  where  we  look  at  them,  not  to 
the  merits  of  them,  but  whose  projects 
are  they? 

Are  we  wrong  in  questioning  another 
project  in  someone  else's  district? 

I  have  been  seriously  criticized  in 
South  Dakota  because  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  deauthorize  a  project  in 
that  State. 

They  told  me  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness because  it  is  South  Dakota.  I  beUeve 
we  have  to  stand  to  make  this  all  of  our 
business.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  it  as 
a  total  policy. 

I  certainly  have  nothing  against  the 
gentleman's  project.  It  may  be  the  best 
project  that  there  is,  but  I  think  to  say 
that  it  is  wrong  for  some  of  us  to  ques- 
tion the  way  it  is  done  is  that  it  breaks 
right  out  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
in  the  interest  of  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  that,  if  I  might. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Alexander  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwicx)  ,  who  applauded  his  statement. 
I  would  respond  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  all  here  to  debate  the  issues  that 
face  this  Nation. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
opinion.  The  one  thing  that  I  have 
learned  since  I  have  been  here,  if  nothing 
else,  is  to  respect  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion that  Members  bring  to  this  body.  But, 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  going 
about  it  the  wrong  way.  The  place  to 
question  these  policies  is  through  the 
congressional  committee  processes, 
through  the  process  of  presenting  his 
views  before  the  committees  so  that  he 
can  enter  into  a  dialog  with  that  com- 
mittee and  to  argue  his  position. 

Now,  the  gentleman  asked  what  the 
water  policy  of  this  country  is. 

If  the  gentleman  would  come  out  to 
Arkansas  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
I  will  show  him  what  that  policy  is,  be- 
cause since  the  turn  of  this  century,  my 
predecessors,  and  I  following  them,  have 
been  pursuing  a  grand  design  to  turn 
that  basin  into  the  most  productive  val- 
ley on  Earth. 

This  is  being  achieved  through  the 
efforts  of  the  people  and  has  proven 
effective. 

It  is  not  a  single  project  that  I  come 
here  to  address  today.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
grand  design  that  was  established  years 
ago,  and  for  someone  to  come  in  at  the 
last  hour,  at  the  stroke  of  12.  and  say, 
"What  you  have  done  in  the  past  is  not 
right,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  what 
is  the  water  poUcy  of  this  Nation  all 
about?"  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
ought  to  come  out  to  Arkansas  and  let  me 
show  him  what  this  water  policy  is  all 
about.  He  is  invited. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  BEDELL.  I  have  no  argument  with 


that  at  all.  I  do  not  question  that  in  any 
way,  but  there  are  some  projects,  one  of 
which  I  have  studied  quite  deeply,  that  I 
am  convinced  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  taxpayers,  that  is  a  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  particular  project. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  wrong  for 
me  to  question  that  other  project,  which 
I  think  is  absolutely  wrong;  and  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  should  be  concerned 
about  anybody  questioning  those  proj- 
ects where  they  do  have  knowledge  and 
feel  they  are  wrong,  nor  do  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  question  the  right  of 
someone  in  this  legislative  body  to  ques- 
tion the  process  where,  in  my  opinion,  at 
least  we  look  at  projects  as  individual's 
projects  rather  than  as  projects  to  help 
our  total  Nation  and  which  the  total  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  are  going  to  pay  for 
those  projects. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  do  not  question  his  sincerity,  nor 
his  intention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Alexander  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  But  I  do  question 
the  motivation  of  some  of  the  editorial 
writers  and  some  of  the  cartoonists 
across  this  country  who  have  lied  about 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  am  tired  of  it. 
I  believe  everyone  deserves  his  day  in 
court,  but  I  am  tired  of  these  demagog 
newspapers  and  editorial  writers  lying 
about  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  so  upset 
when  well-intentioned  people  like  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  come  in  here,  and  the  gentlemen 
are  sincere,  but  they  give  to  these  dema- 
gogs the  material  that  they  need  to  dis- 
tort the  truth  about  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. It  is  a  gross  injustice. 

In  most  instances,  the  media  has  es- 
poused that  viewpoint  with  the  result 
that  only  one  side  of  the  story  has  been 
put  before  the  public.  Analyses  of  the 
content  of  most  of  those  stories  relating 
to  water  projects  reveal  a  disproportion- 
ate view  on  such  terms  as  "pork  barrel," 
"log  rolling,"  "special  interest,"  "antien- 
vironmentalist,"  and  the  like  when  char- 
acterizing supporters  of  pubUc  work 
projects.  Conversely,  opponents  of  public 
works  water  projects  are  usually  charac- 
terized as  champions  of  a  better  quality 
of  life,  combating  those  who  spoil  the  en- 
vironment at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Because  that  inaccurate  perception 
has  been  created,  badly  needed  projects 
are  under  attack  in  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  The  result  has  been  an 
erosion  of  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
discharge  its  representative  function  to 
provide  public  goods  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  my  question  about 
the  Teton  Dam.  I  partially  raised  that 
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question  to  get  a  little  bit  of  controversy 
here,  but  also  to  raise  a  secondary 
question. 

There  was  a  report  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  several  other  newspapers  about 
the  fact  that  in  this  bill  there  may  be  as 
much  as  $86  million  committed  to  repair 
damage  that  was  made  by  previous  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects.  One  specific 
one  is  the  Springfield  Intake  project  that 
we  are  fimding  in  this  bill,  where  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  specifically 
said,  "If  we  do  this,  this  and  this,  you  are 
going  to  have  problems  with  the  intake." 

The  community  disregarded  what  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  suggested,  and 
now  they  are  coming  back  in  this  bill  and 
saying,  "Hey,  it  is  silting  up.  We  are  hav- 
ing problems  at  this  particular  intake. 
We  need  the  Federal  Government  100- 
percent  funding  to  repair  damage 

that  the  Federal  Government  told  them 
before  the  work  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  begin  would  not  work. 

So  there  are  examples,  specific  exam- 
ples, not  perhaps  the  gentleman's  proj- 
ect, but  other  examples  where  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  resisted,  because  of 
the  facts  and  figures  of  engineers  design- 
ing unworthy  or  unacceptable  projects. 
That  is  the  point  the  gentleman  was 
making. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  this  instance.  Every 
institution  makes  mistakes.  Certainly  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  no  exception,  but 
by  and  large,  it  is  certainly  not  guilty  of 
the  bungling  and  waste  of  which  it  has 
been  characterized  by  many  of  the  critics 
across  this  country. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Therefore,  their  125  ob- 
jections should  be  looked  at  carefully. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  have  no  objection 
to  anyone  doing  what  they  think  is  right 
and  are  called  upon  to  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
committee  amendment,  and  for  the  rec- 
ord I  am  submitting  herewith  copies  of 
the  agency  approvals.  The  one  agency 
that  Is  delinquent  is  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  material  follows: 

Depabtment  or  Agbicitltxjiie. 

Office  of  the  Sbcretabt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
U.  Oen.  J.  W.  Morris, 

Chief  of  Engineers.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Army,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  General  Morris:  This  Is  In  response 
to  the  November  29,  1979.  request  by  Colonel 
Forrest  T.  Gay  III.  for  review  and  comments 
on  the  proposed  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on   Helena   Harbor,   Phillips   Coiinty, 
Arkansas,  together  with  other  pertinent  re- 
ports  and    a    final    Environmental   Impact 
Statement  (EI8). 

The  reports  propose  navigation  improve- 
ments at  Helena  Harbor  including  phased 
construction  of  access  and  harbor  channels 
to  serve  additional  waterfront  industrial 
lands.  Dredged  materials  wUl  be  used  to  de- 
velop the  900  acres  needed  for  waterfront 
facilities.  Project  Installation  costs,  based  on 
1979  price  levels,  are  942.6  million  of  which 
•36.7  million  are  Federal.  The  beneflt-cost 
nttlo  Is  1.9. 

This  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 
authorization  of  this  project.  We  offer  the 


enclosed  detailed  comments  for  use  In  any 
revisions  that  may  be  necessary  In  the  future. 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  report  and  EI8. 
Sincerely, 


Enclosure. 
U.S.  Department  op  AcRicTTLTtTRE  Comments 
ON  Helena  Harbor,  Phillips  Countt,  Ark. 

1.  We  note  that  estimates  of  future  harbor 
traffic  are  based  on  the  nationaUy  consUtent 
1972  OBEHS  projections  (table  E-28)  Al- 
though these  may  be  the  best  source  avail- 
able to  the  project  planners,  the  1972  OBERS 
projections  were  prepared  some  10  years  ago 
Indicating  a  need  for  updating. 

2.  The  derivation  of  private  storage  and 
transfer  capacity  appears  to  be  based  on 
nontransferability  of  capacity  among  com- 
modities. If  this  is  correct,  it  should  be 
stated  in  paragraph  B-149  or  B-160. 

Lt.  Gen.  J.  W.  Morris. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  General  Morris:  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Colonel  Forrest  T.  Gay  III  we 
have  reviewed  the  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement  (EIS)  for  the  dredging  and 
construction  of  additional  harbor  facilities 
at  Helena  Harbor.  Phillips  County.  Arkansas 
Based  on  our  review,  the  harbor  Improve- 
ments project  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
significant  energy  related  impacts.  The  final 
EIS  appears  to  adequately  document  any 
potential  environmental  impacts  from  the 
proposed  project  and  applies  appropriate 
mitigating  measures. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  on  the  final  QS. 
Sincerely. 

Ruth  C.  Clusew, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment. 

January  23.  1980. 
Lt.  Gen.  J.  W.  Morris. 

Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Morris:  The  Commerce  De- 
partment has  reviewed  the  Mississippi  River, 
PhUlips  County  (Helena  Harbor)  Arkansas 
report. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion (EDA)  has  a  concern  for  Phillips  County 
area  as  attested  by  the  awarding  of  a  Title 
IX  planning  grant  to  the  East  Arkansas 
Planning  district  to  develop  mitigating 
measures  to  offset  loss  of  an  Industry  in 
Helena.  If  the  Helena  Harbor  Project  is  built, 
EDA  will  consider  a  port  industrial  park  pro- 
posal in  support  of  the  slack  water  harbor 
development. 

The  Maritime  Administration  commented 
on  the  draft  report  in  a  memorandum  dated 
September  23.  1977,  and  is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  recommending  additional  harbor  facil- 
ities for  the  Port  of  Helena  is  well  Justified 
from  an  economic,  as  well  as  a  national  de- 
fense point  of  view. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

Berton  J.  Bradet,  Jr.. 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Policy. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  12, 1979. 
Lt.  Gen.  J.  W.  Morris. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  General  Morris  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  29  November  1979  forwarding  your 
proposed  report  on  Helena  Harbor.  PhUlips 
County,  Arkansas  together  with  supporting 
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materUl  and  a  Pinal  Environmental  Imoact 
Statement.  *^ 

■The  proposed  report  and  accompanying 
material  has  been  reviewed  by  the  conceded 
operating  administrations  and  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  Federal 
R&llroad  Administration  has  suggested  that 
a  response  to  the  foUowlng  comment  be  in- 
corporated in  the  supporting  report 

"On  page  20  of  the  Feasibility  Report  the 
Ust  paragraph  under  "Other  Effects"  might 
be  clarified  to  indicate  whether  the  sUte- 
ment  compares  the  selected  plan  to  other 
modes  of  transportation  or  to  cun«nt  land 
uses." 

WhUe  no  additional  change  is  suggested 
regarding  the  Feasibility  Report  or  your  pro- 
posed report,  we  would  recommend  that: 

"As  the  project  is  implemented,  the  raU 
and  highway  service  connections  between 
existing  networks  and  the  port  should  be 
carefully  evaluated  to  appropriately  consider 
any  needed  improvements  to  assure  efficient 
servicing  of  the  port  faculties." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  further 
recommends  that  thu  latter  consideration  be 
Incorporated  early  in  all  future  similar  feasi- 
bUity  studies. 

The  opportunity  to  review  your  proposed 
report  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

K.    O.    WiMAN. 

Captain,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  20.  1979 
Lt.  Gen.  J.  W.  Morris. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  D.C 
Dear  General  Morris:  This  Department 
does  not  have  any  comments  to  offer  con- 
cerning the  final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  Helena  Harbor,  PblUlps 
County.  Arkansas  which  was  forwarded  to 
Secretary  Harris  by  letter  dated  November 
29.  1979. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  Custaro, 

Director. 
Office  of  Environmental  Affairs. 

Environmentai.  Protection  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  24, 1980. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  5.  1979.  regarding  the 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(ETS)  on  the  proposed  Helena  Harbor. 

EPA,  Region  VI,  received  the  Pinal  EIS 
from  the  17.8.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
December  6,  1979.  Our  comments  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Corps  on  January  7,  1980,  and 
the  Region  forwarded  a  copy  of  them  to  your 
Administrative  Assistant,  Mr.  William  J. 
Miles,  the  same  day. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  for  this  proj- 
ect, and  are  pleased  that,  at  least  from  this 
Agency's  standpoint,  It  will  be  able  to  go 
forward. 

Please  contact  me  if  any  further  questloDS 
arise. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  S.  Warren. 
Director.  Office  of  legislation. 

January  7.  1980. 
Lt.  Oen.  J.  W.  Morris. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Arm]/, 
Washington,  D.C 
Dear  General  Morris:  We  have  completed 
our  review  of  the  Final  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  (EIS)  on  the  proposed  Mia- 
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slsslppl  River  Improvement  Helena  Harbor, 
Phillips  County.  Arkansas. 

Tbls  statement  adequately  responds  to  the 
comments  Issued  on  the  draft  EIS  and  we 
have  Identified  no  new  Issues  of  concern  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  action.  As  you  pro- 
ceed with  this  project,  we  urge  that  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  be  made  to  assure  minimal 
adverse  environmental  Impacts. 
Sincerely. 

CUNTON  B.  Spotts. 
Regional  £IS  Coordinator. % 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  take 
the  floor  at  this  point,  but  I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  couple  of  things  that  are, 
I  think,  pertinent  to  this  particular  dis- 
cussion of  water  policy. 

We  do  have  a  water  policy  in  this 
country,  and  that  water  policy  is  to 
protect  certain  communities  from  the 
ravages  of  water.  That  is  part  of  this 
bill. 

n  1330 

To  illustrate.  I  show  my  colleagues 
pictures  of  some  of  the  areas  in  my  dis- 
trict which  were  devastated  by  the  flood 
of  Agnes  and  are  continually  devastated 
on  a  periodic  basis.  My  colleagues  can 
see  some  of  the  damage  and  some  of  the 
misery. 

In  this  particular  bill  we  add  misery 
as  one  of  the  concepts  for  correction  and 
to  be  added  to  the  cost-beneflt  ratio. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  expanding  the  water  policy 
In  this  country.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  have  added  an  amendment  which  will 
come  up  at  the  end  of  this  bill.  It  will 
have  a  congressional  committee  consist- 
ing of  both  Senators  and  House  Members 
to  go  back  and  look  at  water  policy  in 
an  overall  view,  come  back  with  recom- 
mendations to  this  Congress  and  come 
up  with  maybe  a  better  formulation.  I 
do  not  ccmtend  for  a  moment  we  cannot 
come  up  with  a  better  formulation,  and 
I  hope  we  will.  And  we  will  be  able  to 
protect  communities  hke  this  in  that 
formulation. 

The  problem  is  right  now  we  are  faced 
with  184,  or  188,  or  200  amendments 
which  were  never  once  offered  at  the 
committee  level.  We  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  those  amendments 
and  determine  if  this  proposed  water 
policy  was  any  good,  n  they  had  been 
offered  at  the  committee  level  we  could 
have  considered  them,  but  since  we  have 
not,  it  seems  to  me  to  try  and  make  an 
overall  water  policy,  which  does  not  only 
affect  the  Public  Works  Committee,  but 
also  affects  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Agricultural 
Committee  as  well,  is  ill-conditioned  at 
this  time  and  on  the  floor. 

Certainly  we  can  argue  about  individ- 
ual projects,  and  maybe  we  should,  and 
look  at  them  individually.  But  it  seems  to 
me  to  try  and  change  all  of  the  water 
policy  in  the  United  States  today,  when 
the  administration,  which  has  been  look- 
ing at  it  supposedly  for  3  years,  has  not 
been  able  to  come  up  with  a  consistent 
water  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  do  it  now;  and  I  suggest 


my  colleagues  support  my  amendment  at 
the  end  of  the  bill  which  will  allow  us  to 
go  back  and  look  at  it,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  should  go  forward  and  accept 
this  bill  to  prevent  the  misery  of  people 
that  get  flooded.  There  we  are  talking 
about  spending  money,  but  how  much  do 
you  spend  to  prevent  a  multitude  of 
deaths  in  one  flood? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  am  in  some  doubt,  I  will 
confess,  about  the  bill  itself.  But  there 
is  one  aspect  of  this  bill  that  needs  to  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
man referred  to,  misery  and  the  loss  of 
Ufe. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  absolutely 
unconscionable  that  this  Congress  has 
taken,  in  the  cost-benefit  ratio,  account 
of  every  single  item  of  property  and  has 
never  considered  the  question  of  loss  of 
life.  We  have  a  crisis  in  foreign  affairs 
that  is  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  with 
50  human  beings  caught  in  the  Embassy 
in  Tehran.  But  there  were  6  people  in 
my  district,  149  in  another  district,  lost 
in  floods,  and  the  corps  has  not  been 
allowed,  under  their  cost-beneflt  ratio, 
to  take  these  deaths  into  account.  I  have 
found  the  corps  most  responsive  but 
nothing  can  be  done  until  the  law  is 
changed.  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
for  this  opportimity. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  comments.  We  have  talked  many 
times,  and  she  well  knows  that  I  have  a 
bill  in  to  try  and  revise  the  cost-beneflt 
ratio.  I  understand  there  are  provisions 
to  put  those  factors  into  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  and  I  am  happy  to  support  them, 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
has  addressed  the  question  of  loss  of  life. 
She  has  talked  to  me,  she  has  talked  to 
the  chairman,  she  has  talked  to  many 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  She 
puts  her  finger  on  precisely  why  we  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  ought  to  be  supported, 
because  there  has  not  been  that  kind  of 
a  recommendation  coming  forth  from  the 
administration.  This  problem  has  tied 
the  hands  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  knows  we  have  had  an  ongoing 
dialog  and  discussion  with  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clausen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ertel  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  The  bottom  line  on  all 
of  this  has  been  that  in  the  methodology 
for  evaluating  projects  there  has  been  a 
history  of  reacting  to  problems  instead 
of  acting  in  advance.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  (Mr.  Ertel)  ,  when  he  first  came 
to  the  Congress,  talked  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  about  this  subject. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  address- 
ing the  methodology  for  evaluating  proj- 
ects, the  project  purposes,  in  our  judg- 
ment, have  been  too  limited  in  scope.  The 
administration  has  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration a  lot  of  identifiable  benefits 
which  by  law  should  have  been  consid- 
ered, such  as  environmental  quality  and 
social  well-being.  Including  loss  of  life. 

So  to  this  end  this  committee  has 
really  been  ahead  of  the  administration. 
The  administration  has  not  kept  pace 
with  what  I  think  are  changing  circum- 
stances. I  am  going  to  be  supporting  the 
legislation  to  create  what,  in  effect,  will 
be  a  Congressional  Commission  to  ad- 
dress the  overall  principles  and  stand- 
ards for  adopting  water  policy. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  like  to  say  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly. He  has  made  a  very  eloquent 
statement. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  brings  to 
mind  something  I  have  thought  about 
for  years  and  years.  What  could  have 
happened — and  at  one  time  there  was 
a  proposal  made  in  this  Congress  about 
20  years  ago.  at  least  it  was  talked  about, 
it  did  not  get  very  far — what  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  made  a  series  of 
dams  and  aquaducts  all  the  way  up  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  River  Val- 
ley, and  not  only  those  river  systems,  to 
act  as  buffers  and  catch  basins  for 
waters  and  floods?  If  those  had  been 
built  years  ago,  how  many  lives,  how 
much  environment  could  have  been 
saved  down  through  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley to  where  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas' project  may  not  have  been  nec- 
essary, or  someone  else's  project  may  not 
have  been  so  necessary  to  control  those 
flood  waters?  The  very  thing  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  is  talking  about, 
had  they  been  done  much  sooner  in  con- 
trolling and  managing  these  waters, 
rather  than  letting  it  go  on  nature's  de- 
structive course.  And  without  such  pro- 
grams projects  we  continue  to  spend 
billions  to  repair  and  pay  for  damages — 
which  with  proper  water  projects  could 
be  saved. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  position  very 
clear.  First  of  all.  certainly  the  gentle- 
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man  is  right.  Certainly  we  should  have 
efforts  to  control  those  potential  floods 
where  life  may  be  endangered.  I  think 
that  is  a  job  we  have.  Certainly  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  completely,  we 
should  look  at  our  water  policy. 

If  we  are,  it  would  appear  to  me  there 
is  good  reason  to  go  ahead  with  projects 
that  have  to  do  with  the  misery  that 
could  otherwise  occur.  But  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  those  projects  which  are 
not  critical  for  that  reason,  those  proj- 
ects which  we  could  start  this  year  or  3 
years  from  now,  which  may  be  question- 
able, which  do  not  involve  possible  loss 
of  life  through  fiood.  it  would  make  some 
sense  to  hold  those  until  we  know  what 
our  policy  is  going  to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ertel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.)         

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time, 
I  might  point  out  that  I  have  seen  a 
series  of  proposed  amendments,  which 
would  have  destroyed  the  parts  of  this 
bill  which  are  to  delete  the  misery  and 
the  flooding  but  the  proposed  amend- 
ments still  cover  deleted  projects  which 
would  correct  the  misery  created  by 
floods.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  inappropriate  to  be  offering  them 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  take  into 
account  that  fact. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  he  ought  to  support  the 
amendment  to  create  a  congressional 
commission  to  look  at  water  policy  espe- 
cially because  the  administration  has 
not  come  up  with  a  new  consistent  water 
policy.  We  do  have  a  water  policy  in  this 
country,  which  is  to  protect  those  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  perfect.  I  make  no  bones 
about  it.  We  have  changes  in  this  bill. 
■  We  have  a  dam  safety  program  in  this 
bill  to  prevent  the  Tenton  dams.  We  have 
an  urban  program  for  the  Northeast,  in 
looking  at  their  water  supply  situations. 
We  have  never  done  that  before. 

Those  are  changes  which  were  brought 
about  by  this  committee,  not  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  did  not 
do  those  things. 

We  ought  to  accept  those  provisions 
and  establish  this  commission  to  go  for- 
ward from  that  point  instead  of  bringing 
1S5  amendments  on  this  fioor  to  attack 
the  bill  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  bill. 
This  procedure  seems  to  me  to  be  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  in  one  instance  remind 
the  gentleman  that  on  Jime  6,  1978  the 
President  of  the  United  States  did  set 
forth  a  water  policy.  While  none  of  us 
accept  all  of  that  water  policy  verbatim, 
there  is.  in  fact,  an  administrative  water 
policy. 

But  there  is  another  point  that  I  would 
like  to  raise  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time. 


The  administration  has  a  nice  over- 
all statement,  but  it  has  nothing  specific. 
It  is  nothing  that  we  can  enact.  There  is 
nothing  there  that  we  can  do  at  this  time 
which  makes  sense  based  on  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  tiie  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  go  to  a 
second  point  which  I  think  is  much  more 
critical,  and  that  is  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  pointed  out  a  necessary  flood 
control  project.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  we  ought  not  to  hold  up 
worthy,  eligible  projects  that  meet  the 
criteria  and  even  have,  in  most  instances, 
an  emergency  system  whereby  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  3  years  for  an  omnibus 
water  bill  to  deal  with  meritorious 
projects.  But  as  long  as  we  put  prema- 
ture, inappropriate,  and  unjustified 
projects  together  with  justifiable  ones,  we 
get  the  unnecessary  delays  which  caused 
the  misery  that  the  gentleman  so  aptly 
wants  to  alleviate. 

D  1340 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  and  I  reclaim  my  time. 

I  might  point  out,  to  talk  about  pre- 
mature and  ill-advised,  one  of  these 
projects  is  because  of  a  1972  flood  in  my 
district.  That  has  been  approved  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Originally,  one  of 
his  amendments  was  going  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  had  to  approve 
those  projects.  He  has  had  that  project 
on  his  desk  for  8  months — 8  long  months, 
and  has  done  nothing. 

It  has  been  approved  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  approved  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  it  has  been  de- 
signed. It  is  the  Harrisburg  flood  con- 
trol project.  The  flood  happened  in  1972. 

When  we  talk  about  doing  it  quickly, 
I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  quick 
enough.  It  has  already  been  6  years.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  committee  it  still 
would  not  be  here. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing the  project  up  and  to  getting  it  done. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  335,  noes  23. 
not  voting  76,  as  follows: 
[RoUNo.  9] 
AYB8— 335 


Abdnor 

Applegate 

Barnard 

Akaka 

Archer 

Bauman 

Albosta 

Ashbrook 

Beard,  R.I. 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Beard,  Tenn 

Anderson, 

Asp  In 

Bedell 

Calif. 

Atkinson 

BeUenson 

Andrews.  N.C. 

AuColn 

Benjamin 

Andrews, 

Badham 

Bennett 

N.  Dak. 

Bafalis 

Bereuter 

Annunzlo 

Bailey 

Bevlll 

Anthony 

Baldus 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Gore 

Panetta 

Blancbard 

Gradlson 

Pashayan 

Boggs 

Gramm 

Fatten 

Boland 

Green 

Patterson 

BoUlng 

Gudger 

Pease 

Boner 

Guyer 

Perkins 

Bonker 

Hagedom 

Peyser 

Bouquard 

Hall.  Ohio 

Pickle 

Bowen 

Hall,  Tex. 

Porter 

Brademas 

HamUton 

Preyer 

Breaux 

Hammer- 

Price 

Brlnkley 

schmldt 

Pursell 

Brooks 

Hanley 

Quayle 

Broomfleld 

Hansen 

Qulllen 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harris 

Rahall 

Brown.  Ohio 

Harsha 

RaUsbsck 

Broyhin 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Buchanan 

Heckler 

Ratchford 

Burgener 

Hefner 

Reuss 

Burllson 

Heftel 

Rhodes 

Burton,  John 

Hlghtower 

Richmond 

Burton,  PhUllp 

HUlls 

Roberts 

Butler 

Holt 

Robinson 

Byron 

Hopkins 

Roe 

Can- 

Howard 

Rose 

Carter 

Hubbard 

Rosenthal 

Cavanaugh 

Huckaby 

Rostenkowskl 

Chappell 

Hughes 

Rousselot 

Cheney 

Hutto 

Roybal 

Chlsholm 

Ichord 

Royer 

Clausen 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Runnels 

Cleveland 

Jeffries 

Russo 

dinger 

Johnson.  Calif 

Sabo 

Ooelho 

Jones.  N.C. 

Santlnl 

Coleman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Satterfleld 

Collins,  m. 

Jones.  Tenn 

Sawyer 

Oolllns,  Tex. 

Kazen 

Schulze 

Conte 

Kemp 

Sebellus 

Corcoran 

Klldee 

Selberllng 

Corman 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Cotter 

Kogovsek 

Shannon 

Coughlln 

Kramer 

Sharp 

D'Amours 

Lagomarslno 

Shelby 

Daniel.  Dan 

Leach,  Iowa 

Shumway 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

Leach,  La. 

Shuster 

Danlelson 

Leath.  Tex. 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lederer 

Skelton 

Davis.  Mich. 

Lee 

Slack 

Davis.  S.C. 

Lehman 

Smith,  Iowa 

de  la  Garza 

Lent 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Deckard 

Le  vitas 

Snowe 

Dell  urns 

Livingston 

Snyder 

Derrick 

Loeffler 

Solarz 

Derwlnskl 

Long.  Md. 

Spell  man 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Spenoe 

Dicks 

Lowry 

Stack 

Dlggs 

Luken 

Staggers 

Dlngell 

Lundlne 

Stangeland 

Donnelly 

Lungren 

Stanton 

Do  man 

McClory 

Stark 

Dougherty 

McCloskey 

Steed 

Downey 

McCormack 

Stenholm 

Drlnan 

McHugh 

Stokes 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McKay 

Stratton 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McKlnney 

Studds 

Early 

Madlean 

Stump 

Edgar 

M&gulre 

Swift 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Markey 

Svnar 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Marks 

Tauke 

Edwards,  Okla 

Marlenee 

Taylor 

English 

Marriott 

TYa.xler 

Erdahl 

Matsul 

Trlble 

Ertel 

MattOT 

Udall 

Evans,  Del. 

Mavroules 

nUman 

Evans,  Ga. 

Ma770ll 

Van  Deerlln 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mica 

Vander  Jagt 

Pary 

Michel 

Vanlk 

Fazio 

MUler,  Ohio 

Vento 

Perraro 

M'neta 

Volkmer 

Plsher 

Mlnlsh 

Walgren 

Flthlan 

MHchell.  Md. 

Walker 

FUppo 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Wampler 

Foley 

Moakley 

Watkins 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Moffett 

Waxman 

Porsythe 

Mollohan 

Weaver 

Fountain 

Montpomery 

Weiss 

Fowler 

Moorhead. 

White 

Frost 

Calif. 

Whitley 

Fuqua 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Whlttoker 

Garcia 

MOttI 

Whltten 

Gaydos 

Murphy.  Pa. 

WlUUms.  Mont 

Gephardt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Glalmo 

Myers.  Pa. 

Winn 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Wlrth 

Oilman 

Neal 

Wolpe 

Gingrich 

Nedzl 

Wright 

Olnn 

Nelson 

Wylle 

GUckman 

Nowak 

Yatron 

Goldwater 

Oakar 

Young.  Alaska 

Gonzalez 

Oberstar 

Young,  Mo. 

Goodling 

OttUiger 

ZablocU 
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NOES— 23 
Ouaiinl  Petri 


Oonable 

Courter  Kastcmneler  Rlnaldo 

Dannemeyer  Kostmayer  Rltter 

Devlne  Latta  Solomon 

Kmery  McDade  St  Germain 

Erl«nbom  O'Brien  Stockman 

Penwlck  Obey  Young.  Fla. 

Orisham  Paul 

NOT  VOTING 76 

Addabbo  Hlnson  Murtha 

Ambro    ,  Holland  Nichols 

Anderson,  m.     Hollenbeck  Nolan 

Barnes  Holtzman  Pepper 

Bethune  Horton  Prltchard 

Bonlor  Hyde  Regula 

Brodhead  Jeffords  Rodlno 

Campbell  Jenkins  Roth 

Carney  Jenrette  Scheuer 

Oonyers  Johnson.  Colo.  Schroeder 

Crane,  Daniel     Kelly  Stewart 

Crane.  PhUlp      LaPalce  Symms 

Dixon  Leland  Thomas 

Dodd  Lewis  Thompson 

Eckh&rdt  Lloyd  Treen 

Pasoell  Long,  La.  Whltehurst 

Plndley  Lujan  WUllams,  Ohio 

Pish  McDonald  WUson.  C.  H. 

Flood  McEwen  Wilson,  Tex. 

Plorlo  Martin  Wolff 

Ford,  Mich.  Mathls  Wyatt 

Frenzel  Mlkulski  Wydler 

Qrassley  Miller.  Calif.  Tates 

Oray  Moore  Zeferettl 

Hance  Murphy.  Dl. 

Harkln  Murphy.  N.T. 

ni35o 

kiessrs.  KOSTMAYER,  RITTER,  and 
RINALDO  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LUNDINE  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMCan>MENT   OFFEBED   BT    MR.   EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edcar:  Page  76, 
strike  out  lines  14  through  17,  Inclusive. 

Strike  from  the  bill  the  following  sections: 
103,    106,    106,   107,    109,    121,   and   122. 

Renumber  the  sections  of  tlUe  I  accord- 
ingly. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

ni400 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
House  will  focus  its  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment on  my  first  amendment,  the  House 
will  recognize  that  this  amendment  is 
an  amendment  en  bloc  to  delete  eight 
projects.  My  amendment  would  delete 
In  section  101  the  Wears  Creek,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  project,  which  has  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $33,800,000;  would  delete 
In  section  103  the  Tangier  Island  ero- 
sion project  in  Virginia  at  a  cost  of  $3,- 
500,000;  would  delete  in  section  105  the 
Oox's  Parte  erosion  project  in  Kentucky 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $650,000;  would 
delete  in  section  106  the  Levlsa  and 
Tug  Pork  flood  control  project  in  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $110  million;  in  section  107,  delete 
the  Umbrella  Creek  project  in  Georgia 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,300,000;  in 
section  109,  delete  the  Yazoo  River 
dredging  project  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$200,000;  in  section  121.  delete  the  River- 


gate  North  Portland,  Oreg.,  project  for 
an  estimated  cost  of  $10,400,000;  and 
finally,  delete  in  section  122,  the 
Berkshire  Terrace  landslide  project 
in  Kentucky  at  a  cost  of  some  $700,000 
estimated. 

The  total  of  these  projects  comes  to 
$160,550,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  these  amend- 
ments because  these  eight  projects  have 
something  in  common.  These  eight  proj- 
ects all  appear  in  the  January  19  let- 
ter from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
indicating  that  these  are  8  of  the  54 
projects  in  this  legislation  that  do  not 
have  final  reports  by  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  will  yield  at  the  end 
of  my  statement  if  the  gentleman  will 
hold. 

Now,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
a  whole  host  of  projects  which  it  feels 
should  have  the  final  engineering  report. 
These  are  eight  in  title  I  and  they  focus 
our  attention  on  the  process  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  analyzing,  review- 
ing, and  giving  us  phase  I  and  phase  n 
analyses  not  only  of  the  economic  and 
social  value  of  these  projects  but,  as  im- 
portant, the  engineering  and  safety  value 
of  these  projects.  To  my  right  is  an  illus- 
tration of  some  of  the  steps,  many  of 
which  are  very  orderly  and  simple,  that 
a  project  must  follow  if  it  is  going  to  get 
the  final  OMB  approval  and  be  set  up 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  down  here  in  block  No.  19. 

The  chiefs  report  comes  in  three 
blocks,  14.  15.  and  16,  and  the  projects 
which  I  have  listed  in  these  eight  in- 
stances fail  to  have  reached  these  last 
three  blocks. 

The  information  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  me  is  that  the  Wears  Creek 
project  reaches  block  7  in  the  step-by- 
step  process. 

The  Tangier  Island  project  is  all  the 
way  over  in  block  No.  1  that  says:  "Peo- 
ple ask  congressional  representatives  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' assistance  in  problem  solving."  In 
block  No.  2,  Congress  proceeds  to  try  to 
authorize  the  project. 

In  most  of  the  projects  that  are  listed 
here,  they  fall  between  the  first  and  the 
seventh  block.  There  is  one  project,  the 
Rivergate  project  in  North  Portland 
that  has  made  its  way  up  to  block  12  and 
was  passed  back  to  block  11  because 
there  were  questions  about  this  indi- 
vidual project. 

I  am  not  asking  my  coUeagues  to  make 
judgments  on  whether  these  particular 
eight  projects  are  good  projects  or  bad 
projects.  In  fact,  in  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure, if  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers 
has  signed  off  on  a  final  report  and  the 
economic  and  engineering  studies  have 

make  their  way  back  into  a  future  cmni- 
bus  water  bill.  The  merits  of  those  proj- 
ects can  then  be  defended  by  the  mem- 
bers who  support  them  and  the  objection 
can  be  raised  by  looking  at  the  clea? 
studies  in  authorization. 

Now  somebody  is  going  to  ask  me 
about  the  point  that  there  is  too  much 
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delay  which  has  already  taken  place  be- 
cause this  is  a  3-year  bill.  Further  they 
are  going  to  say  they  cannot  wait  for  re- 
ports from  the  Chief,  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  too  hostile,  and  that  the  OMB 
will  not  send  any  of  these  up. 

I  would  just  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween administration  delay  by  OMB 
down  here,  at  OMB,  and  completion  of  a 
standard  Army  Corps  of- Engineering  in- 
ternal review  process.  The  corps  did  not 
develop  an  internal  review  process  with- 
out  reason. 

Having  these  checks  and  balances  pre- 
vents costly  blunders  from  being  made 
There  are  many  examples  that  I  could 
share  but  let  me  go  on. 

A  prime  reason  for  a  delay  Is  that  we 
overioad  the  system  with  projects  not 
evaluated  on  a  merit  basis.  We  then  in- 
vite criUcIsm  from  a  broad  section  of  the 
public  ranging  from  the  National  Tax- 
payers' Union,  Howard  Jarvis,  Common 
Cause,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
other  groups.  All  these  spell  delay  to 
even  good  projects. 

My  interest  is  to  try  to  weed  out  of 
this  bill  those  projects  which  wiU  hold 
it  up.  whether  through  a  Presidential 
veto  or  whether  simply  a  delay  by  court 
action  or  other  things  because  due  proc- 
ess has  not  been  followed. 

Others  of  the  committee  will  ask  this 
question;  projects  are  desperately  need- 
ed. Some  are  emergency  in  nature.  Our 
coUeague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Allen 
Ertel)  had  on  this  same  easel  pictures 
of  an  Important  project  In  his  district 
that  he  feels  Is  vital  to  him. 

A  true  emergency  should  not  come 
under  this  bill  but  should  be  brought  up 
separately  for  expeditious  consIderaUon 
We  ought  to  have  a  process  whereby  if 
there  is  loss  of  life,  when  there  Is  clear 
and  present  danger  to  people  and  human 
beings,  that  that  not  be  held  up  in  this 
omnibus  water  bill. 

Second,  acting  without  a  report  from 
the  Chief  can  end  up  making  the  situa- 
tion worse,  for  example,  by  aggravating 
flood  problems  downstream.  The  very 
claim  that  some  projects  are  needed  to 
correct  damage  from  earlier  projects  Il- 
lustrates my  very  point. 

We  first  have  to  be  sure  that  a  pro- 
posed project  will  actually  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Second,  to  safeguard  taxpayers  we 
need  to  know  if  it  is  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective solution  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem or  are  there  alternatives.  Every 
community  in  the  Nation  could  give  us 
a  set  of  projects  that  they  believe  could 
deserve  Federal  help.  The  question  we 
face  as  Members  of  Congress  Is  to  sep- 
arate out  those  projects  that  meet  and 
comply  with  established  guidelines  and 
policy  from  those  that  do  not. 

If  we  abandon  guidelines,  then  we  are 
left  with  an  ad  hoc  process  that  is  Ir- 
responsible and  unfair. 

n  1410 
Now.  some  people  on  the  committee 
and  in  the  House  may  ask,  "Why  don't 
you  cut  all  projects  without  reports? 
Why  aren't  you  consistent  in  your  cuts? 
Why  don't  you  cut  out  more  of  the  proj- 
ects that  you  find  objectionable  that  do 
not  have  reports?" 
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I  would  be  happy  to  accept  additional 
amendments  to  my  list  of  eight.  I  would 
encourage  other  Members  to  look  at 
those  suggested  by  the  Army  Cerps  of 
Engineers  that  do  not  have  final  project 
reports.  I  have  selected  these  eight  proj- 
ects because  they  are  the  ones  that  fall 
closest  In  my  opinion  to  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  bad  policy. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  ask  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  bring  up  at 
least  phase  1  opportunities  on  each  of 
these  projects  and,  hc«)efully,  on  all  the 
projects  move  to  the  final  phase  so  that 
we  could  then  look  at  the  projects  on 
merit,  analyze  them,  criticize  them,  and 
bring  them  to  the  House  fioor  so  that  you 
and  I  could  make  correct  objections  that 
are  based  on  fact,  not  on  fantasy. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  these  eight  projects,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  final  com- 
mittee report.  There  are  on  some  of  these 
projects  letters  that  have  been  trans- 
mitted. Many  of  the  Members  who  have 
projects  will  read  those  letters.  They  will 
come  from  lower  echelon  members  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  but.  In  fact,  on  Uiese 
eight  projects,  at  least  as  shared  with 
me  by  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  there  is  no  final  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  an  error.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
He  said  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ob- 
jected in  the  letter.  The  corps  does  not 
object.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  ob- 
jected. I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  please  verify  his  statement.  I 
know  it  was  just  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Cme  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  is,  if  these  amendments 
should  have  been  offered,  why  did  not 
the  gentleman  present  them  in  the  com- 
mittee? The  gentleman  Is  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's question  and  it  is  a  good  question. 
I  have  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  It  is  often  difficult  for  us  who  are 
members  of  the  full  committee,  but  not 
members  of  the  specific  subcommittee,  to 
analyze  each  project  as  it  is  brought  for- 
ward. For  example,  last  Tuesday,  when 
the  gentleman  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  some  $125  million  worth 
of  amendments  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  add  to  this  legislation,  it  was  im- 
possible for  this  gentleman  In  the  well  to 
know  whether  final  reports  had  been,  in 
fact,  reached. 

I  took  the  time  to  ask  that  auestion  of 
each  project  as  It  passed  through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Edgar » 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Edgar  was 
allowed  to  proceed  Tor  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  EDGAR.  It  is  difficult  for  those  of 
us  who  are  even  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  follow  the  large  volume  of 
paperwork.  It  Is  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration we  can  do  this. 

I  would  draw  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man that  in  the  Wears  Creek  project,  no 
Chief  of  Engineers  phase  1  report  is 
available. 

On  the  Tangier  Island  project,  the 
corps  says  that  total  Federal  cost  of  $3.5 
million  would  authorize  construction  of 
erosion  control  measures.  The  objection 
is  that  studies  are  needed  and  there  is 
no  Clilef 's  report.  It  goes  on  to  talk  about 
other  projects  on  the  shopping  list  that, 
in  fact,  there  is  objection  because  of  no 
Chief's  report.  That  is  an  objection  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  well  as 
from  people  within  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  these  projects. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  earUer  made  reference  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  nave  a  process 
in  order  to  expedite  ways  to  address  some 
of  these  emergency  problems. 

First  of  all,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  com- 
mittee moved  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing the  so-caUed  201  process,  which 
authorizes  projects  by  the  committee, 
rather  than  having  to  go  through  the 
omnibus  bill.  Now  let  me  address  just 
briefly  the  question  of  the  reports 
themselves.  I  want  to  read  the  Executive 
order  from  the  President  as  it  relates  to 
the  independent  water  project  review, 
wherein  he  states: 

The  results  of  the  review  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  agency  head  within  60  days  of 
the  agency's  submission  of  the  report,  pro- 
posal or  plan. 

Here  Is  the  key: 

Provided  that  funds  and  other  resources 
have  been  made  avaUable  for  the  review. 

So  if  they  do  not  make  funds  available 
for  the  review,  then  nothing  can  be  ad- 
vanced. That  Is  (Hie  of  the  reasons  a  lot 
of  these  reports  have  not  gone  through 
the  process.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  committee  Itself  has  attempted  to 
address  this  in  a  positive  way. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
back  my  time. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment, 
but  the  gentleman  would  agree,  would 
he  not,  that  some  of  these  projects  have 
not  even  gotten  to  that  stage.  They  have 
not  gotten  out  of  block  1  or  block  2.  They 
have  not  begun  to  move  through  the 
evaluation,  the  feasibility.  I  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  the  project  in  com- 
mittee, the  Burkshire  Terrace  project, 
which  is  very  objectionable  in  terms  of 
process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ed- 
gar) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clausen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edgar  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 


Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  further, 
let  me  try  to  address  how  the  commit- 
tees try  to  be  responsive  to  some  of  the 
Members'  requests.  We  have  had  the 
Tangier  Island  down  in  Virginia  where 
severe  erosion  threatens  the  existence 
of  the  Island  and  its  people,  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers  whose  way  of  life 
preserved  the  simplicity  of  an  earlier  era. 
Add  to  that,  the  "Tug  Fork  project, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  I  think  is  a  part  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkdts)  has  consistently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  question 
of  the  loss  of  life  down  in  that  area  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  project.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  move  beyond  the  regular 
process  in  order  to  try  to  address  what 
we  perceive  to  be  serious  problems. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ttiank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  also  recognizes  that  if  we 
go  down  through  the  list  that  the  Burk- 
shire Terrace  project  landslide  in  Ken- 
tucky is  not  related  to  a  water  project 
at  aU.  In  fact,  the  information  that  was 
provided  to  me  is  that  there  is  no  water 
or  water  system  in  the  area.  It  does  not 
fall  within  the  criteria  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  at  all;  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
projects  without  final  report  that  we  in- 
clude In  the  shopping  list.  As  one  member 
of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
details  of  how  you  justify  placing  this 
particular  project  in  an  omnibus  water 
bill.  Maybe  it  should  be  in  a  transporta- 
tion bill.  Maybe  it  should  be  In  a  HUD 
development  bill.  Maybe  It  should  be  in 
another  piece  of  legislation  somewhere, 
because  there  are  merits  that  I  cannot 
see;  but  vmtil  I  am  able  to  look  at  the 
final  report  and  make  that  kind  of  con- 
structive analysis.  I  have  to  agree  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  who  says  on 
the  Burkshire  Terrace  project  that  the 
total  Federal  cost  is  $700,000.  It  would 
authorize  remedial  measures  to  impeding 
landslides,  and  the  objection  is  that  this 
project  is  unrelated  to  water  resources. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
true  or  not.  other  than  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  look  in 
due  process  at  the  information  to  make 
that  Judgment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  just  in 
conclusion.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  and.  frankly,  the 
individual  Members  themselves  that 
made  the  request  for  the  project  wlU 
explain  It  as  they  oppose  the  amend- 
ment at  some  point. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  if  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  would 
assist  me.  The  gentleman  has  wbAt  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  excellent  chart  there 
of  the  process  which  these  projects  must 
go  through.  Unfortunately,  that  will  not 
appear  in  the  record. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  read 
for  us  the  steps  or  somehow  identify  the 
steps  so  that  It  might  appear  In  the  writ- 
ten record? 
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I  do  this  for  later  comment,  but  could 
the  gentleman  assist  us  in  that  respect? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will  take 
the  time  to  read  off  each  of  these  block 
items  even  now,  or  if  the  gentleman 
would  like.  I  would  be  glad  to  just  copy 
it  off  and  make  the  gentleman  a  copy. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  only  copy  that 
was  given  to  me. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  My  concern  is  that 
that  will  not  appear  in  the  written  Rec- 
ord. How  many  steps  are  there? 
D  1420 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
21  steps  in  this  process  to  final  comple- 
tion. I  would  be  glad  to  read  this  for  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  would  do  that,  please. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  step  No. 
1  is:  "People  asking  their  congressional 
representatives  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  assistance  in 
problem  solving." 

The  second  step  is :  "Congressional  au- 
thorization of  the  study."  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  mentioned. 

The  third  step  is  that :  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  directs  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Division  of  Engineers,  and  district 
engineers,"  mentioned  in  point  3  fol- 
lowing, "to  do  the  study." 

Following  the  appropriation  of  funds, 
the  division  engineer  conducts  initial 
public  meetings  and  identifies  and  dis- 
cusses the  local  problems  and  alterna- 
tives, emphasizing  national  economic 
efficiency  and  environmental  quality,  all 
based  on  the  initial  201  study. 

The  Division  Engineer  investigates  all 
alternatives,  performs  limited  technical 
feasibility  studies  and  environmental  as- 
sessments, and  proposes  most  feasible 
recommendations  at  this  point  in  an  ini- 
tial study. 

We  must  remember  that  some  of  these 
projects  have  not  even  gotten  to  the 
feasibility  stage. 

The  formulation  stage:  "There  is  a 
public  meeting  and  discussion  of  most 
feasible  alternatives." 

Block  No.  6  is  then  that  "the  Division 
Engineer  investigates  formulation  stage 
alternatives,  performs  detailed  technical 
feasibility  studies  and  environmental  as- 
sessments, selects  plans  for  the  proposal 
and  distributes  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  or  EIS,  15  days  prior  to 
late  stage  pubhc  meeting."  He  makes 
draft  feasibiUty  report  available  in  point 
7. 

In  point  8,  in  late  stage  public  meet- 
ing, the  tentative  plan  is  proposed  and 
discussed.  That  is  the  early  authoriza- 
tion study.  Then  we  have  the  public  re- 
sponse to  draft  EIS  and  draft  FR,  and 
the  district  engineer  reviews  comments. 
He  reviews  the  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  prepares  recommenda- 
tions and  revised  draft,  and  his  finalized 
statement  of  final  is  issued.  That  is  the 
SOP.  It  is  forwarded.  That  is  in  block 
No.  11. 

In  block  No.  12  it  goes  to  the  divi- 
sion engineer,  who  reviews  and  modifies 
It  where  appropriate  and  takes  a  look 
at  it. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  genUeman  in 
going  through  this  is  that  many  of  these 
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projects  are  way  up  here  and  do  not 
even  get  down  to  this  process. 

It  goes  to  local  interests,  and  there  is 
a  guarantee  to  fulfill  obligation  required 
by  law,  and  we  have  cost  sharing,  main- 
tenance operation,  flooding,  and  zoning. 
This  points  out  that  the  division  en- 
gineer goes  through  his  full  list. 

It  then  goes  from  point  12  to  point  13, 
to  this  particular  group  which  is  the 
Board  of  Engineers.  In  the  beginning  the 
Board  of  Engineers  had  not  reviewed 
projects  in  this  list.  We  have  considera- 
tions of  the  views  of  the  public,  and  we 
have  State  agencies  reviews.  He  provides 
recommendations,  revised  draft  EIS,  and 
transmits  it  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Then  we  get  to  step  14.  which  is  at 
the  Chief's  level.  The  Chief  reviews  the 
Board's  efforts,  prepares  his  recommen- 
dations, and  prepares  for  outside  review 
of  Federal  departments  in  a  45-day  re- 
view period. 

Then  we  have  the  final  review  of  Fed- 
eral departments  in  90  days.  He  re- 
views comments,  modifies  the  report 
and  prepares  the  final  EIS.  Then  the 
final  Chief's  report  is  requested.  He  for- 
wards the  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  consideration, 
and  the  final  report,  final  EIS,  and  the 
SOP  is  provided. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  then  re- 
views his  Chief's  report.  In  most  in- 
stances he  agrees  with  it,  reviews  the 
coordinates  with  OMB,  and  prepares  his 
recommendations  for  the  final  EIS  and 
SOP. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask,  where  is  the  gentleman  on  the 
chart  now? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  is  at 
point  17. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes,  point  17. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  is 
where  the  gentleman  has  his  objection. 
His  objection  does  not  relate  to  whether 
or  not  OMB  is  holding  up  the  process  or 
the  administration  is  holding  up  the 
process.  I  think  there  mav  be  a  legitimate 
right  of  Congress  to  act  in  those  in- 
stances. The  gentleman  would  point  out 
that  in  his  eight  amendments  we  do  not 
get  up  to  point  18;  we  get  to  point  12. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Prom  point  1  to  point  17,  does  the  gentle- 
man have  an  idea  about  how  much  time 
it  would  take  in  the  normal  process? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  de- 
pends on  how  vigorously  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  working  on  the  project. 
The  gentleman  would  agree  that  in  some 
instances  there  is  delay. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  In  other  words, 
they  have  hundreds  of  projects  ahead? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  These  projects  can  be 
reviewed  and  brought  to  this  stage  with- 
in a  minimum  time— let  me  just  say 
within  a  year— from  the  first  time  of 
suggesUon.  Sometimes  it  takes  longer  be- 
cause the  projects  are  in  more  detail. 
The  difference  between  a  project  of  $1 


million  and  one  of  $560  million  may  be 

vastly  apparent  in  this  time  frame 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  that 
Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  will  yield  briefly 
Mr.   ERTEL.   Mr.    Chairman,   let  me 

ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  Edgar),  is  he  saying  that  the  corps 

can  do  that  in  1  year? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 

gentleman  that  the  corps  has  done  it  in 

1  year. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  What  was  that  for.  a  bird 
bath? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  hope  that  the  corps  is 
not  in  the  bird  bath  business. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman  let 
me  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  norm  is  more  like  10  years. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  to  do  this  for 
two  reasons.  No.  1,  it  is  perhaps  for  the 
benefit  of  our  friends  upstairs.  I  do  not 
know  how  in  the  world  anyone  can  caU 
this  type  of  legislation  "pork  barrel." 
That  is  beyond  me.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  can  call  it  pork  barrel  when  they 
have  to  go  through  all  of  that  process  in- 
cludmg  the  cost-benefit  ratio.  Some- 
times it  just  incenses  me  that  always  we 
hear,  "pork  barrel." 

How  can  we  "pork  barrel"  when  they 
have  to  go  through  years  of  work  and 
through  steps  like  that? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  briefly.  I  will  re- 
spond. 

The  fact  is  that  in  most  instances 
where  t.  project  report  has  been  reviewed 
and  a  feasibility  report  is  forthcoming 
it  is  not  "pork  barrel";  it  is  sound  water 
policy. 

What  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
suggesting  is  that  we  do  not  even  use  the 
begmning  part  of  this  process  before  we 
are  authorizing  construction. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
second  point  is  that  I  feel  that  term, 
"pork  barrel."  is  used  by  the  unen- 
lightened and  by  those  who  want  to  sen- 
sationaUze.  I  say  that  in  all  courtesy. 

I  think  that  the  country  has  the  right 
to  expect  the  Congress  to  act  in  emer- 
gencies. I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  seen  misery  and  we  have  seen 
death.  Members  of  this  committee  have 
been  to  my  congressional  district  and 
seen  people  under  water,  people  having 
to  be  dragged  out,  and  people  having  to 
be  taken  out  by  boats.  We  have  seen  aU 
of  the  misery  entailed  in  that. 

Then  if  we  have  to  wait  10  years,  1 
would  suspect  that  the  Congress  has  not 
only  the  right  but  the  responsibility  to 
act  in  emergencies  above  and  beyond 
those  21  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
has  again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la  Garza  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  j 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  is  right.  I  think  we  need  a 
process  for  emergencies,  and  acting  in 
emergencies,  we  ought  to  necessitate  cir- 
cumventing this  process  when  necessary 
to  respond,  exactly  as  the  gentleman  has 
Indicated. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  an  emer- 
gency to  shore  up  a  mountain  that  is 
landsliding  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground  with- 
out water  aroimd  it.  I  am  not  sure  It  is  an 
emergency  in  each  of  these  eight  cases, 
and  that  is  why  I  bring  these  particular 
eight  cases  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
not  to  sensationahze  but  to  simply  say 
that  these  projects  have  not  gone  through 
the  most  preliminary  of  these  processes. 
They  need  to  be  analyzed  and  reviewed 
before  we  can  say  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad.  I  am  prejudicing  these  projects. 
I  simply  say  they  have  not  cut  the  mus- 
tard yet. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
contention  is  that  the  gentleman,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  Members,  often  has 
to  rely  on  the  expertise  of  gentlemen  like 
the  subconunittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  .  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen).  I  would 
place  that  responsibility  upon  them,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way,  under  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  and  taking  into  account  the 
integrity  of  the  work  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress,  that  they  can  go  out  and  build 
a  dam  where  there  is  no  river.  They  can- 
not go  out  and  correct  landslides  when 
there  is  no  mountain  there.  They  cannot 
go  out  and  try  to  perform  dredging  in 
these  other  areas  if  they  do  not  have  soil 
or  erosion  problems  there.  In  those  cases 
it  comes  down  to  the  point  that  they  have 
to  do  dredging. 

In  my  area  we  try  to  have  more  foreign 
commerce.  We  try  to  sell  grain  and  other 
agriculture  products.  If  the  ship  channel 
is  not  deep  enough  for  the  ships  that 
come  in  now  to  take  the  grain  away,  we 
have  a  problem,  and  we  see  how  that  is 
also  interrelated. 

My  blood  just  boils  when  they  take  off 
on  this  "pork  barrel."  All  we  have  to  do 
is  look  at  the  chart. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
where down  the  line  the  people  demand 
and  we  have  to  act.  and  then  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  and 
I — and  the  gentleman  is  more  fortunate 
than  I  in  being  on  the  committee;  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee — have  to 
rely  on  others  and  trust  the  expertise  of 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  this  respon- 
sibility. And  I  would  say.  speaking  of 
these  two  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  I  would  place  more  trust  in.  as 
far  as  acting  responsibly,  than  the  two 
gentlemen  who  are  handling  this  legis- 
lation. 
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That  is  why,  unrelated  to  the  specific 
projects,    I    disagree    very    respectfully 
with  the  gentleman's  contention  that. 


whether  it  is  in  3  or  7  or  9,  my  point  now 
is  that  these  gentlemen  and  the  experts 
who  worked  with  them  have  the  respon- 
sibility, and  I  think  they  have  shown  in 
the  past  that  they  have  assumed  and  car- 
ried out  above  and  beycxid  the  line  of 
duty  that  responsibility.  Ibat  is  why  I 
would  not  support  the  gmtleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Clausen  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la  Garza  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additicmal 
minute.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  (California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEa^.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  progress  of  the 
process  itself  is  really  dependent  upon 
two  things.  First  of  all,  the  amount  of 
fimding  that  is  committed  to  the  agen- 
cies that  are  advancing  the  process 
themselves  and,  the  second  thing,  of 
course,  is  the  personnel  that  they  have 
available  to  address  the  projects  and  all 
of  the  factors  associated  with  those 
projects. 

I  know  thai  if  we  could  have  the  kind 
of  priority  given  to  the  projects  that 
many  of  us  on  the  committee  dealing 
with  the  problems  are  concerned  with, 
if  we  could  have  that  kind  of  a  funding 
level  to  address  these  projects,  we  could 
accelerate  the  pr(x:ess.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  very  good  point. 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania.  The 
gentleman  has  listed  a  project  for  elimi- 
nation that  is  very  close  to  residents  of 
southern  West  Virginia  and  Eastern 
Kentucky,  the  Tug  Pork  and  Levisa  flcxxi 
control  projects  along  the  Big  Sandy 
River. 

I  know  that  a  later  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  would  also  be  directed  to  this 
project  and  would  seek  to  remove  it  from 
authorization  of  this  bill  because  it  does 
not  meet  the  cost-benefit  analysis. 

The  project  would  direct  the  Army  to 
develop  and  construct  such  flcxxi  con- 
trol measures  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
determines  necessary  and  advisable  to 
protect  a  number  of  smsJl  towns  of  the 
Levisa  and  Tug  Pork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  from  flood  damages,  and  also  di- 
rects the  dredging,  clearing,  and  snag- 
ging for  flood  control  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chart  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  presented 
to  the  House  this  afternoon  and  for 
which  he  has  gone  into  a  great  deal  of 
detail  is  certainly  an  elaborate  chart.  But 
I  say  that  on  behalf  of  the  many  resi- 
dents of,  not  only  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  but  many  other  dis- 
tricts across  this  Nation,  that  suffer  se- 
vere flooding  year  after  year  after  year— 
to  those  residents  who  live  night  by 
night  and  every  time  there  is  a  slight 
dribble  of  rain  on  the  roof  tremble  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  what  is  going  to 


happen  during  the  night  or  whether  they 
will  be  alive  the  next  morning — to  them 
such  elaborate  charts,  such  processes  (rf 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  such  analyses, 
whether  they  be  cost-benefit,  whether 
they  be  phase  I  or  phase  n.  all  of  this  is 
a  bunch  of  baloney.  They  do  not  imder- 
stand  it.  They  could  care  less.  All  they 
know  is  that  their  homes  are  being 
flooded  almost  yearly. 

In  my  district  an  average  of  every  1.3 
years  a  flood  strikes  these  people.  These 
people  cannot  move  elsewhere.  To  out- 
siders, it  appears  that  they  could  move 
out  of  the  flood  plain  area  and  move  to 
higher  ground;  but  such  is  not  the  case 
in  southern  West  Virginia  or  Eastern 
Kentucky,  that  area  so  well  represented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  .  There  is  nowhere  for  these 
people  to  go.  They  are  devoted  and  love 
the  land  where  their  grandfathers  and 
their  great-grandfathers  have  so  long 
lived. 

Their   property    values   may   not   to 
many  people  meet  the  economic  analy- 
sis or  ttie  cost-benefit  ratio  which  is  the 
cold-hearted  approach  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  employs,  because  we  in  the 
Congress  require  it.  No.  they  do  not  meet 
that  analysis.  The  example  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  gave  us  dur- 
ing consideration  of  this  bill  last  week 
is  worth  noting  again.  It  is  not  the  same 
to  equate  the  value  of  homes  along  the 
Levisa  and  Tug  Pork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  homes  that  are  low  in  property 
value,  with  a  millionaire's  home  in  Flor- 
ida, along  the  beach.  You  would  have  to 
group  a  great  many  of  these  homes  to- 
gether if  they  were  to  equal  the  cost  of 
one  of  these  homes  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.    Yet    cost-benefit    ratios    say    the 
miUionaire's  home  is  worth  protecting; 
homes  along  the  Big  Sandy  River  are 
not.  Human  misery  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
cost-benefit  analysis,  either,  and  we  all 
agree  no  value  can  be  attached  thereto. 
This  section  of  the  area  is  very  impor- 
tant to  our  national  energy  policy  and 
this  administration's  energy   program. 
Coal  is  produced  from  this  section  of  the 
country.  If  we  are  to  ask  this  area  to 
assume  a  greater  burden  of  providing 
this  country  with  the  energy  production 
that  is  needed,  then  does  it  not  make 
sense  that  we  can  also  provide  them  with 
safety,  from  fear  of  being  washed  out 
every  time  it  rains? 

The  project  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  seeks  to  eliminate  perhaps 
has  not  received  the  proper  analysis  or 
the  proper  studies,  has  not  gone  through 
the  21  processes  that  are  listed  here; 
but  that  should  not  make  a  difference, 
when  these  people  are  being  flooded 
so  often.  I  could  go  into  the  figures  of 
why  it  makes  economic  sense  as  well  as 
human  sense  for  us  to  provide  fiood  pro- 
tection for  these  residents.  Just  one  ex- 
ample, one  idea  of  Federal  expenditures 
that  are  involved — and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned  about  the  cost  to  his 
taxpayers,  as  I  am  concerned  about  the 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  in  my  district,  and 
as  I  am  sure  Howard  Jarvis  is  concerned 
also — but  the  Federal  expenditures  that 
were  made  in  just  three  counties  in  my 
district  by  the  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
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ance  Administration,  the  SB  A  and  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration  would 
total  over  $50  million,  for  only  three 
floods  and  that  is  not  counting  the  most 
devastating  flood  of  all,  the  flood  of 
April  1977.  In  that  flood  alone  an  addi- 
tional close  to  $35  million  in  SBA  loans 
was  granted.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  es- 
timates that  that  April  flood  totaled  over 
$300  million  in  damages  and  that  is, 
indeed,  a  very  conservative  figure.  Since 
1954,  southern  West  Virginia  and  east- 
em  Kentucky  have  been  flooded  17  times, 
an  average  of  one  flood  every  1.3  years. 
That  frequency  is  growing  larger.  Ex- 
cluding the  1977  flood.  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  flood  assistance  average  $3  mil- 
lion every  1.3  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ichoro  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rahall  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  making  a  very  cogent  case  for 
the  reason  that  the  committee  has  made 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  certain  projects. 
I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  all  of  the  time  or  the  time  of  the 
House  explaining  my  one  particular 
project.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  eight 
that  is  aimed  at  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  think, 
makes  a  very  good  and  a  very  important 
point  when  he  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania:  "Why  did  you  not  offer 
this  amendment  in  committee?"  And  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  replied 
that,  since  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  he  did  not  have  time  to 
offer  the  amendment,  or  something  to 
that  effect. 


I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that,  in  regard  to  my  particular 
project,  I  know  the  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee has  made  an  exception.  I  worked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  now  going 
on  10  years  on  the  Wears  Creek  project. 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  an  urban  de- 
velopment program  that  has  been  de- 
layed. I  am  siu-e  there  are  reasons  why 
the  other  seven  have  been  accepted,  but 
I  know  the  reason  why  Wears  Creek  has 
been  accepted.  It  is  contained  on  page 
34  of  the  report,  reading  as  follows: 

In  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1976  this  project  was  authorized  for  only 
a  phase  I  study  because  the  committee  was 
advised  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  considering  alterna- 
tive plans  for  urban  renewal  and  flood 
protection. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  project 
for  10  years.  I  would  state  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows  that  it  is  an  urgent  project. 


The  committee  was  misadvised  by  OMB. 
All  of  the  people  have  relied  on  this 
project  going  forward.  It  is  one  of  those 
flood  problems  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  mentioned.  As  I  stated,  I 
do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  others, 
but  this  is  the  reason  why  the  commit- 
tee has  made  this  exception,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  looking  to  and  taking  care  of 
these  very  urgent  problems  that  exist. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
either,  but  the  particular  project  to 
which  I  refer  has  been  in  this  bill  from 
the  beginning.  The  genUeman  is  correct 
that  there  was  no  attempt  to  remove  the 
project  in  the  subcommittee  or  full  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perhaps  the  one 
that  is  most  blessed  by  having  two  proj- 
ects in  this  amendment  hit  list. 

First,  let  me  address  Cox's  Park.  Let 
me  say,  too,  that  both  of  these  projects 
lie  within  the  Fourth  Cong;-essional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  pleased  to  represent 
but  they  have  the  support  of  my  col- 
league from  the  Third  Congressional 
District,  as  they  are  right  adjacent  to  his 
boundary  line. 

Cox's  Park  is  a  public  park.  It  is  in 
Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  close  to  the  city 
of  Louisville. 

It  is  about  3  acres  smaller  than  it 
used  to  be,  because  VA  to  2  feet  of  river 
bank  along  3,800  feet, of  the  Ohio  River 
has  washed  away  every  year  since  the 
McAlpm  Dam  was  built  and  the  pool  was 
raised. 

I  asked  the  corps  to  look  into  the  prob- 
lem and  see  if  they  could  not  get  some 
help,  perhaps,  under  section  14.  They 
determined  that  even  though  the  park  is 
a  public  facility,  it  was  not  in  immediate 
danger.  It  was  just  washing  away  a  little 
bit  at  a  time,  so  that  they  could  not  do 
anything  under  their  existing  authority. 

But  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  dis- 
trict engineer,  suggested  if  Cox's  Park 
was  to  be  saved,  it  would  require  and  I 

quote   in    the   letter, a   special 

authorization  similar  to  the  one  at  Boone 
County.  Ky."  "wuc 

Now,  the  pictures  which  I  have  here— 
now  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  we  are 
not  bypassing  them— these  pictures  were 
made  by  the  corps.  These  pictures  were 
sent  to  me  by  the  corps.  They  specifically 
spelled  out  what  action  should  be  taken 
and  gave  us  the  language  that  should  go 
into  this  bill  to  take  care  of  this    The 
authorization  at  Boone  County    which 
I  might  say  is  another  one  of  the  projects 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
administration,  objects  to;  however,  it  is 
not  listed  in  amendments  that  the  gen- 
tleman sent  around  in  his  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter.  It  really  does  not  make 
much  sense  to  recommend  one  project 
as  a  model  for  another  project  and  then 
object  to  both  of  the  projects. 
Now.  the  Boone  County  project,  which 
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I  assume  will  not  be  attacked  today  was 
really  authorized  in  the  bill  2  years 
ago,  but  which  did  not  get  out  of  con- 
ference, as  the  Members  may  remember 
Today,  the  administration,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  comes  in  and 
says,  "You  know,  you  are  not  following 
what  is  laid  out  here  on  this  detailed 
chart,"  that  he  has  for  routing  through 
the  bureaucracy,  but  I  say  to  you  that 
we  are  foUowing  the  written  instructions 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  are  the 
ones  who  made  the  determination  of 
what  should  be  done.  They  are  the  ones 
who  gave  us  the  figure  on  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  put  in,  in  writing,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  wrote  in  letter 
form  and  said,  "This  is  the  way  you 
do  it.  This  is  what  we  suggest  that  you 
do,  to  save  the  public  facility." 

If  any  of  the  Members  are  interested 
in  looking  at  the  pictures  which  the 
corps  has  so  carefully  provided,  I  would 
say  to  the  Members  we  will  see  where 
they  had  to  move  the  swings  from  the 
park,  and  where  they  have  had  to  move 
the  picnic  tables  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  the  Ohio  River.  The  corps 
has  shown  all  that  to  us.  They  have 
labeled  it.  They  have  given  us  the  infor- 
mation. We  are  following  identically 
what  the  corps  suggested  we  do  in  that 
project. 

Now  perhaps  I  should  give  a  little  bit 
more  time  to  Burkshire  Terrace  It 
seems  to  have  gotten  a  little  bit  of  atten- 
tion today,  a  little  bit  more  than  per- 
haps Cox's  Park. 

Burkshire  Terrace  is  a  residential 
community  in  southwestern  Jefferson 
County. 

I  have  a  letter  from  my  colleague  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  who 
supports  this  project,  too. 

It  is  owner-occupied  homes.  There 
are  over  200  homes  in  the  development. 
They  have  been  built  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  they  were  sold  roughly  in 
the  $40,000  to  $50,000  category.  They 
are  now  generally  estimated  to  be  valued 
at  $60,000  to  $70,000.  They  belong  to 
middle-class  families. 

One  of  the  ridge  lines  in  the  develop- 
ment has  a  substrata  of  poor  grade  shale 
covered  by  silt  top  soil  of  varying  depths. 
The  strata  is  well  sloped  and  provides  a 
natural  incline  which  when  moistened 
by  rainfall  infiltration  into  the  silt 
promotes  movement  of  the  silt 
overburden. 

During  the  prolonged  rainfall,  the  silt 
overburden  starts  moving,  it  moves  away 
from  the  foundations  of  the  houses  and 
moves  onto  other  houses  down  below. 
Three  houses  have  already  been  con- 
demned. Two  have  either  been  torn 
down  or  fallen  in.  Another  25  houses  are 
in  immediate  danger. 

This  provision  would  correct  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  stop  the  sliding  and  save 
somewhere  between  25  and  200  homes. 
There  are  precedents  for  it.  It  is  not  a 
departure  from  the  established  proce- 
dures. The  corps  has  conducted  projects 
like  this  in  Arkansas,  at  McMeeken. 
W.Va;  also  they  have  been  authorized 
to  correct  landslide  problems  in  Carpin- 
teria,  Calif.,  and  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  has 
expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Snyder 
was  allowed  to  nroceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  As  I  indicated  they  have 
been  authorized  to  correct  landslide 
problems  in  Carpinteria,  Calif.,  and 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  The  project  is 
not,  as  it  is  now  contended  by  the  admin- 
istration, a  departure  from  existing  pol- 
icy. The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  other 
source  of  assistance  for  these  people. 
This  makes  it  inevitable  that  we  move 
and  move  fast  to  attempt  to  help  them. 
If  they  were  covered  by  rivers  of  surface 
mud  from  the  river  itself,  they  would  be, 
of  course,  eligible  for  fiood  insurance,  but 
HUD  says  they  are  not.  If  in  fact  they 
would  all  collapse  at  one  time  from  one 
single  disaster,  we  might  get  it  declared 
a  disaster  area,  but  since  they  are  falling 
down  one  at  a  time,  they  are  not  covered. 
The  bill  is  their  last  hope. 

This  body  is  so  full  of  compassion  that 
when  energy  prices  go  up,  it  votes  to  send 
out  $400  million  in  checks  for  people  on 
SSI,  whether  they  have  a  fuel  bill  or  not. 

It  is  so  full  of  compassion  that  when  it 
hears  about  foreign  refugees,  it  wastes 
no  time  in  sending  $900  million  to  Cam- 
bodia to  help  them.  When  one  of  our 
largest  corporations  goes  bankrupt  or  is 
on  the  verge  of  it,  we  are  compassionate 
enough  to  help  them — even  give  them 
more  than  they  ask. 

So  I  cannot  believe  that  this  body,  with 
such  compassion,  would  turn  its  back  on 
a  neighborhood  of  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans who  face  the  loss  of  their  homes. 

These  people  have  been  paying  the  bills 
for  all  of  the  compassion  that  this  Con- 
gress has  been  showing  to  other  people. 

I  have  here  some  pictures  of  this  proj- 
ect. That  is  a  pretty  nice  looking  house. 
The  only  thing  Is  it  does  not  exist 
anymore. 

There  is  a  pretty  house  up  there,  too. 
The  only  problem  is  it  does  not  exist  any- 
more. It  has  gone  down.  Here  is  a  whole 
stack  of  pictures. 

I  wish  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  eminent  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  would  indicate  he  had  an  ounce 
of  mUk  of  human  kindness  in  his  soul 
when  he  goes  to  offering  these  amend- 
ments. I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful 

This  is  not  a  bailout.  If  these  first  25 
houses  that  are  in  imminent  danger  go, 
they  can  be  taken  off  their  income  tax 
the  first  2  years.  It  is  going  to  cost  the 
Government  $200,000  in  loss  of  revenue 
from  income  tax  alone. 

This  is  not  a  bailout.  This  is  far  from 
it.  This  is  taking  care  of  the  people  who 
have  been  paying  for  the  bailouts  around 
the  worid  for  all  of  these  years.  It  is 
helping  middle-income  people  who  are 
caught  in  a  disaster  with  rainfall  that  is 
takmg  off  the  top  of  the  hiUs  and  letting 
this  mud  go  down  on  others. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
passion in  this  situation,  for  these  par- 
ticular individuals  who  happen  to  buy 
homes  that  were  placed  in  an  unreason- 
able location  and  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  distress  to  those  individual  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  placed  in  an  unreasonable  lo- 
cation or  not.  All  of  the  local  building 
and  zoning  people  approved  the  whole 
subdivision.  Maybe  they  made  an  error 
of  judgment.  But  they  are  not  liable. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  this  statement. 
"If  we  start  to  take  care  of  every  mud- 
slide around  the  country,  it  is  going  to 
take  up  all  of  the  revenue  of  the  Federal 
CJovemment." 

Mr.  SNYDER.  There  is  an  article  from 
a  reporter  in  the  Courier  Journal  at- 
tributed to  me,  if  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  wants  me  to  say. 

We  put  this  problem  to  the  corps. 
Here  is  their  transmittal  statement  with 
the  language  they  said  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
words  to  the  reporter,  or  is  that  inac- 
curate? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  It  is  roughly  accurate. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  I  just  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  have  compassion  for 
the  people  who  have  those  homes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  demonstrate  that  today. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  have  compassion  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  others 
who  suffer  the  tragedies  of  landslides 
when  houses  are  built  up  on  cliffs  by  pri- 
vate developers  trying  to  make  a  buck. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  knows 
what  they  do.  They  form  a  separate  cor- 
poration for  each  development,  and  if 
there  is  any  liability,  the  corporation 
has  usually  been  dissolved.  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  liability  when  one  complies 
with  all  of  the  requirements,  even  if 
there  is  nothing  left. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  disagree:  First,  this  is  a  Federal  ex- 
pense and  second,  it  ought  to  proceed 
in  any  direction  until  at  least  it  moves 
up  into  one  or  two  of  those  blocks  that 
are  listed  there. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  you  go  through  all 
that  process,  all  of  the  houses  are  gone. 
They  are  gone. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  their  letter 
dated  the  19th  of  January  suggests  that 
this  is  setting  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  repair  and 
construct  and  reconstruct  in  the  area  of 
landslides. 

D  1450 
Mr.    SNYDER.    On    May    30.     1979, 
they  sent  me  the  language  and  suggested 
it  be  done  this  way. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  just  stated  that  he  would 
not  oppose  the  project  if  it  appeared  in 
at  least  one  or  two  or  three  of  those 


blocks  in  the  schedule.  But  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  he  is  opposing  projects  that 
have  reached  steps  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
in  that  so-called  chart.  The  gentleman 
is  a  little  inconsistent  in  his  position. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  C^hairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yfeld  for  a  response' 

Mr.  SNYDE>'l.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eocak). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  point  of  view.  I  was  simply  sajring 
in  this  case,  this  specific  case,  because  it 
deviates  from  general  practice  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and.  in  fact 
Federal  policy. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  because  many  of  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  House  would  like  to 
have  their  landslides  corrected,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  at  least  a  minirnwi 
amount  of  study.  This  particular  project 
is  listed  only  in  block  one. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman it  does  not  deviate.  I  have  given 
the  gentleman  a  whole  list  of  similar 
projects. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  could  speak 
with  as  much  authority  on  all  of  the 
projects  which  have  been  lumped  to- 
gether in  this  block  amendment  as  I  can 
with  respect  to  the  Rivergate  project  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  But  because  they 
are  lumped  together,  and  because  of  the 
obvious  sincerity  with  which  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  offered 
them.  I  have  to  assume  that  the  River- 
gate  project  is  typical  of  all  of  them. 

Now.  the  genUeman  lists  as  the  reason 
for  his  opposition  two  basic  philosophical 
differences.  One,  because  there  is  no  local 
cost  sharing.  Now.  again.  I  say  I  speak 
only  with  respect  to  the  Rivergate 
project.  But  there,  almost  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  this  project  is  going  to 
be  borne  by  the  local  people.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject with  respect  to  purely  local  projects 
to  local  cost  sharing,  and  I  have  insisted 
on  it  in  this  instance  in  my  area,  and  it 
will  be  there.  So  that  philosophical  dif- 
ference vanishes  with  the  Rivergate  and, 
to  the  extent  the  Rivergate  is  typical, 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  projects. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
does  not  urge,  as  his  primary  reason  for 
striking  these  projects,  the  cost  sharing. 
Rather,  he  says  it  is  because  they  do  not 
have  final  corps  approval.  The  genUe- 
man brings  in  what  I  will  call  plaintiff's 
exhibit  1,  and  it  is  an  elaborate  chart. 
He  offers  it  in  support  of  his  motion  to 
strike. 

But  if  there  was  ever  an  exhibit  which 
would  give  this  Congress  cause  to  say 
"lot*,  it  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  is  the  policymaker;  it  is  the 
executive  branch  that  is  to  carry  out  the 
Governments  policy,"  this  is  an  exhibit 
for  the  public.  Twenty-two  individual 
steps.  How  in  the  view  of  the  Almighty 
on  high  we  ever  get  anything  built  with 
22  steps  is  beyond  me. 

Furthermore,  this  whole  device  of  corps 
approval  is  what?  Well,  it  is  a  means  to 
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an  end.  It  Is  a  technique  which  the 
Congress  has  accepted  to  facilitate  the 
study  and  the  approval  of  these  projects. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  make  it  an  end  in  itself.  Again,  I 
say  I  must  assume  the  Rivergate  project 
to  be  typical.  He  says  we  have  gotten  to 
stage  13. 1  cannot  tell  for  sure  where  we 
are,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  in  block  17 
because  I  have  been  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary on  at  least  two  separate  occasions 
to  find  out  why  this  project  will  not  move. 

This  is  a  flood  control  area  along  the 
C(dumbia  River.  It  is  not  an  instance 
where  speculators  have  come  in  and 
built  houses.  Houses  have  been  built  in 
this  area  for  years.  Now  the  people  who 
live  in  those  houses  find  themselves  in 
kind  of  a  Catch  22  situation,  because 
HEW  forced  them  to  build  very  expen- 
sive sewer  systems.  They  bonded  their 
property.  They  are  old  people,  many  of 
them,  poor  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  bonds.  But  they  have  also  been 
designated  as  residents  of  a  flood  plain, 
and  they  cannot  get  any  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  financing  of  tbeir  h<»ne 
if  they  wanted  to  sell  it.  So  they  cannot 
pay  their  bills,  and  they  cannot  sell  the 
pToperty  against  which  those  bills  are 
laid.  It  is  a  Catch  22  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  reassert  itself.  This  is  not  a 
technique  to  be  used  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  surreptitously  and 
underhandedly  to  accomplish  what  they 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  head- 
on.  What  the  administration  wants  is  the 
final  say-so,  not  just  on  execution,  which 
is  the  fimction  of  the  executive  branch, 
but  on  the  setting  of  policy.  They  want 
to  say  what  will  be  built  and  where  it  will 
be  built  and  when  it  will  be  built  and  how 
much  money  it  is  going  to  cost.  I  submit 
that  is  the  function  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  in  connection 
with  this  "boondoggle"  that  this  whole 
water  and  power  concept  did  not  exist 
before  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  be- 
came President.  Some  at  my  colleagues 
may  remember  the  terrible  depths  of  the 
depression.  Scxne  of  my  colleagues  can 
remember  the  dust  storms  and  the  Dust 
Bowl  that  stimulated  the  greatest  mass 
migration  in  the  history  of  this  coxmtry 
since  the  Oregon  Trail.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  the  Congress  of  that  day  came 
in  and  said;  "look,  we  have  got  to  have 
a  conservation  program."  That  is  the 
genesis  of  this  great  power  development, 
the  dam  development.  We  observed  that 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  floods  one  way  or 
another. 

The  qtKstion  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  them  in  mopping  up  the  dam- 
age and  trying  to  salvage  the  human 
losses,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  them  ahead  of  time  by  building  dams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dttncan  of 
Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  I  agree  with  him 
completely. 

This  project  near  Portland  is  part  of 
a  very  much  larger  management  system 
for  the  entire  Columbia  River  Basin.  It  is 
not  an  isolated  project  having  no  mean- 
ing outside  itself.  It  is  part  of  a  proj- 
ect that  runs  all  the  way  up  the  Colum- 
bia River  to  Canada,  and  all  the  way  up 
the  Snake  River  through  Hell's  Canyon. 
But  in  the  flood  plains  near  Portland  and 
Vancouver  is  the  point  where  the  most 
damage  is  generally  done  by  Columbia 
River  floods. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon:  Is  this  not  the  location 
where  most  damage  was  done  by  the 
Vanport  flood  in  1948? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  These  other 
projects  the  gentleman  mentioned  have 
knocked  the  top  off  these  floods  that 
used  to  devastate  this  area.  We  still  need 
this  tiny  bit  of  additional  protection  in 
this  area,  and  it  is  the  product  of  the 
environmentalists,  of  recreationalists,  of 
flood  control  leveeists  of  the  corps,  the 
city  there,  industrial  development,  and 
it  is  a  good  project.  My  colleague  knows 
it  is  a  good  project,  or  it  never  would 
have  gotten  up  to  No.  17  on  this  obstacle 
course. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
again  agree  with  him.  This  is  a  classic 
example  of  a  case  where  the  Congress  has 
to  decide  whether  it  is  making  policy 
or  not. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Amen. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Here  we  are  with  a 
flood  control  project  for  a  particular 
area  that  is  subject  to  annual  floods.  We 
never  know  exactly  what  the  Columbia 
River  is  going  to  do.  It  is  fed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  of  the 
Cascades  and  of  the  Central  Rockies  in 
the  United  States.  We  can  never  be  sure, 
in  spite  of  all  of  our  flood  control  pro- 
grams, what  is  going  to  happen  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  If  there  is  a  serious 
flood,  however,  this  particular  spot  near 
Portland  is  the  most  vulnerable  of  any 
on  the  river;  and  this  is  where  the  maxi- 
mum human  and  property  damage 
would  be  done.  We  must  consider 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  allow 
this  sort  of  administrative  procedure  to 
control  our  decisions,  and  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  make  them  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Indeed.  And 
how  they  can  label  as  "boondoggles"  a 
program  which  has  literally  transferred 
a  desert  of  dust,  driving  citizens  off  the 
ground,  into  a  fruitbowl,  a  cornucopia 
of  production  for  the  whole  world,  has 
always  been  beyond  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  vigorous  defense 
of  his  projects.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  a  number  of  important 
factors. 

The  mixture  of  eight  projects  con- 
tains some  projects  that  are  very  worthy 
and  some  projects  that  are  very  un- 
worthy. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman,  if  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  then  shoot  with  a  rifle  instead 
of  a  shotgim.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  The  reason  for  the  block 
of  amendments  is  that  there  are  sev- 
eral categories  of  steps  that  are  criti- 
cal. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  According  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  letter  to  all  of  us, 
he  states  that  the  report  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  district  and  a  revised 
district  engineer  report  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  the  Army  objects  to  au- 
thorization because  there  is  no  chief's 
report  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  am  quite 
prepared,  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  to 
say  we  have  not  gotten  beyond  stage 
17.  I  am  also  prepared  to  say  that  this 
is  a  project  apparently  which  the  ad- 
ministration disapproves,  and  if  they 
cannot  stop  it  one  way  they  will  stop 
it  another  way. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Just  the  point  I  was  try- 
in?  to  make,  is  that  this  project  has  a 
relatively  minor  objection  in  the  recrea- 
tional area,  and  I  think  that  recreation- 
al objection  can  be  overruled — not  over- 
ruled, but  changed — after  careful  con- 
sideration. I  think  the  gentleman  can 
bring  his  project  back  to  the  House  floor 
for  consideration  once  that  chief's  re- 
port is  in. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  courtesy.  I  might  sim- 
ply say  that  the  flood  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  referred  took 
place  in  1948,  We  are  now  in  1980. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1972  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  suffered  a  disastrous 
flood.  People  were  out  of  homes;  busi- 
nesses were  wrecked,  and  if  I  could  have 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar), 
I  would  like  to  tell  him  that  I  voted  to 
support  his  State  when  it  was  in  dire 
distress. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  to  my  good 
friend  that  down  in  Kentucky  we  have 
had  flood  after  flood.  In  1977,  in  April, 
the  city  of  Pineville  was  covered  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  courthouse 
had  18  feet  of  water  in  it.  Harlan,  in 
Harlan    County,    was    flooded.    Evarts 
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above  that,  was  severely  flooded.  First, 
they  were  run  out  and  they  suffered  the 
disaster  of  losing  their  own  homes.  This 
situation  pertains  up  and  down  the 
Cumberland  River  from  Williamson  to 
Barbourville,  to  Evarts,  and  on  up,  and 
goes  to  the  Levisa  Fork  of  the  Tug  River. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
asked  to  submit  a  plan  for  flood  control 
so  that  these  people  will  not  be  subject 
to  these  devastating  floods  which  have 
occurred  three  times  since  I  have  been 
in  this  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  inhu- 
mane on  the  part  of  any  man  who  would 
deny  the  poor  people  who  live  in  those 
flooded  areas  the  right  of  flood  protec- 
tion. 

I  cannot  see  why  any  man  would  op- 
pose such  a  proposition  when  he  him- 
self, or  his  area,  has  received  this  lar- 
gesse from  the  U.S.  Government  all 
over,  and  we  voted  for  it  and  supported 
it,  and  now  he  comes  down  and  proposes 
such  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  people  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  I 
just  do  not  understand  the  thinking, 
even  though  he  is  a  worthy  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  further,  my 
good  friends,  that  within  his  city  of 
Chester  soon  there  will  be  a  magnificent 
building  either  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  paid  for  an- 
nually by  the  Federal  Government.  As  I 
understand  it,  it  really  Is  not  needed,  but 
it  is  being  built  in  his  area  of  (Chester, 
Pa.  But,  he  would  deny — he  would  deny 
people  who  need  flood  control  that  right, 
and  would  call  it  pork  barrel.  I  say  it  is 
not  right,  it  is  not  fair,  and  I  doubt  the 
humaneness  of  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mj-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  thp  project  in  Chester, 
Pa.,  that  is  to  build  a  Federal  building, 
is  unworthy,  then  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman,  who  is  a  very  good  Member 
of  the  House,  would  bring  a  specific  ob- 
jection, as  specific  as  my  specific  con- 
cerns about  these  eight  projects. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  be  loath  to  do 
that  since  I  understand  it  is  to  bear 
the  gentleman's  name,  Robert  W.  Edgar. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carter  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
think  his  argument  has  gotten  to  ex- 
actly the  concern  tiiat  some  of  us  have. 
The  concern  we  have  is  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  personal  issue.  Surely, 
those  who  oppose  it  do  not  oppose  any 
of  these  projects  because  they  are  the 
gentleman's  projects  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman's projects,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  operate  this  body  in  a  manner  where, 
when  anybody  stands  up  to  say  that 
we  think  something  is  wrong  they  are 
going  to  be  soundly  criticized  as  indi- 
viduals within  the  body,  then  I  do  not 


believe  we  are  going  to  be  represent- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  America. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  our  water  policy 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  reclaim  my  time  be- 
cause what  I  an.  talking  about,  my 
friend,  is  not  a  boondoggle.  What  it  is, 
is  flood  protection  for  those  people  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  three 
times  in  the  past  16  years.  If  this  is  not 
a  worthy  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  a  very  legitimate 
argmnent  for  the  gentleman  to  make, 
and  he  should  make  it  and  we  should 
listen  to  him.  But,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  proper  to  criticize  somebody  else  who 
may  have  some  different  opinions  and 
jump  on  him. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  jimiping  on  no 
one.  I  want  to  save  my  people  from 
floods.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  right  to  ask  for  a  Federal 
building  in  his  district  if  it  is  needed — ^it 
is  my  understanding  he  means  to  have 
his  district  office  in  it.  However,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  saving  the  people  of  the 
Cumberland  River  Valley  from  flooding 
is  more  humane  than  building  a  court- 
house in  Chester.  The  attempt  to  let  this 
suffering  continue  brings  to  mind  Tenny- 
son's remarks,  "Why  do  the  countless 
multitudes  weep?  Man's  inhumanity  to 
man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

Which  is  pork  barrel:  building  Fed- 
eral buildings  of  doubtless  need,  or  sav- 
ing the  poor  from  being  driven  from 
their  homes  when  the  rains  fall  and  the 
floods  descend? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  April  of  1977  a  dev- 
astating flood  struck  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky, affec*^ing  nearly  every  person  in 
Bell,  Harlan.  Kr.ox,  and  Whitley  Coim- 
ties  along  the  Upper  Cimiberland  River. 
Many  of  these  people  lost  their  homes 
and  businesses  or,  at  the  very  least,  saw 
them  sustain  serious  damage. 

Nearly  3  years  have  passed  since  that 
tragedy,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  people  of  those 
counties  to  know  that  they  have  been  able 
to  rebuild  their  homes  and  their  busi- 
nesses. But  the  threat  continues  to  hang 
over  these  communities  that  at  any  time 
another  flood  could  come  and  wipe  out 
all  those  efforts  to  rebuild. 

In  considering  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1979,  we  in  the  House 
have  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  destruction  from  futiire  flood- 
ing in  the  area  and  offer  these  people  the 
chance  to  preserve  their  communities  for 
future  generations. 

H.R.  4788  contains  provisions — in  sec- 
tion 106 — for  flood  control  improvements 
on  several  flood-prone  rivers  in  the  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  Virginia  regiCHi. 
These  improvements  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  security  against 
flooding  to  which  these  communities  are 
entitled. 

Some  might  refer  to  this  legislation  as 
"pork  barrel"  in  nature,  but  that  could 
not  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

In  human  terms,  the  beneflts  these  pro- 
visions could  bring  the  area  I  represent 
far  outweigh  the  material  costs. 

By  their  own  determination,  the  peo- 
ple in  Bell,  Harlan,  Knox,  and  Whitley 


Counties  have  shown  they  are  dedicated 
to  preserving  and  maintaining  their  com- 
munities— and  they  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  doing  so.  But  there  are  limits  to 
what  they  can  accomplish  on  their  own. 
Federal  assistance — through  passage  of 
this  act — would  be  demonstrating  a 
strong  commitment  to  supporting  the 
well-being  of  thriving  local  communities. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sup- 
port of  what  the  gentleman  has  stated, 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky delegation  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
the  original  recommendation  that  was 
to  coincide  with  all  the  real  desires  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  would  like  to 
have,  it  cost  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  $700  million. 

This  particular  authorization  is  con- 
flned  to  $100  miUion  to  give  the  corps  a 
measure  of  authority  to  start  to  address 
the  problems  in  that  particular  area  on 
an  incremental  basis.  This  coincides  with 
what  we  have  done  with  basin  author- 
ization throughout  the  entire  country,  so 
it  does  in  fact  follow  the  process  we  have 
advanced  in  the  basin  authorization 
bills  in  the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  basically  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment lies  in  two  areas.  First,  he  objects 
to  those  projects  in  which  there  are  no 
reports  or  no  review  of  reports;  and  sec- 
ond, he  objects  to  those  projects  in  which 
there  are  inadequate  reports  or  incom- 
plete reports.  I  would  Uke  to  address  both 
questions  on  both  parts. 

First,  the  CMnmlttee  did.  in  all  honesty 
and  in  all  conscience,  put  certain  proj- 
ects in  this  particular  legislation  for 
which  there  were  no  reports.  But,  we  did 
that  for  specific  reasons.  We  did  that 
because  with  each  of  those  projects  there 
were  special  and  extenuating  ciroim- 
stances  such  as  we  have  had  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall) 
explain,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, I  am  sure,  will  remark  on  the  tre- 
mendously severe  problems  of  the  Tug 
Fork  area  and  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
incredible  suffering  by  humanity  as  a 
result  of  those  flood  conditions  down 
there.  So,  we  put  in  the  Tug  Fork 
project. 

Another  example  of  what  we  put  In  be- 
cause of  special  circumstances  and  be- 
cause of  the  emergency  situation  was  the 
Tangier  Island  project  in  Virginia,  where 
there  is  severe  erosion  which  threatens 
the  existence  of  the  island  and  those 
people  on  it.  Those  people  are  descend- 
ants of  the  original  settlers,  whose  way 
of  life  preserves  the  history  of  an  earlier 
era.  But,  we  felt  it  was  an  emergency 
situation  in  those  cases,  and  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  that  justify  the  com- 
mittee in  putting  those  types  of  projects 
in  the  bill. 

Now.  as  to  the  question  of  those  proj- 
ects which  do  not  have  full  and  com- 
plete   review,    which    have    not    gone 
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through  the  bureaucratic  maze  of  some 
22  steps,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier, 
let  me  tell  the  Members  why  we  did 
that.  We  did  that  first  during  the  95th 
Congress.  The  administration  only  sub- 
mitted one  project  to  the  committee  for 
review  or  consideration — just  one  proj- 
ect in  that  whole  Congress.  OMB  re- 
portedly, according  to  the  testimony  we 
had.  held  up  the  reports  on  projects  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  and  the  predecessor  of 
this  bill,  which  was  H.R.  13059.  taking 
no  action  on  them — no  action  at  all — 
for  a  period  of  somewhat  near  8  months, 
and  in  some  cases  as  long  as  19  months. 
D  1510 

■niird.  OMB  prohibited  other  projects 
on  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers  had 
completed  work  from  being  forwarded 
to  Congress  for  authorization,  and  last 
summer  the  President  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  prohibiting  submission  of  all 
water  project  reports  to  Congress  until 
33  new  bureaucrats  were  authorized  for 
the  Water  Resources  Council  independ- 
ent review  program.  That  is  why  a  lot 
of  these  projects  do  not  have  a  full  and 
complete  review  and  have  not  completed 
going  through  the  maze  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  because  the  Administration 
prohibited  it.  It  denied  the  agencies  the 
right  to  submit  their  views  and  to  pass 
on  the  projects  for  further  review  until 
such  time  as  we  would  authorize  a  new 
complete  review  of  them.  This  made  it 
utterly  impossible  for  the  committee 
to  address  itself  to  projects  which  had 
complete  reviews. 

If  the  Congress  limits  its  action  to 
projects  which  are  the  subject  of  reports 
receiving  full  review,  we  wUl  lose  any 
right  to  determine  policy;  we  will  lose 
any  right  to  determine  what  projects 
should  be  authorized  and  what  should 
not.  The  administration,  if  we  allow 
that,  can  shut  down  this  program  piece 
by  piece,  project,  or  in  its  entirety  sim- 
ply by  throttling  the  review  process  and 
refusing  to  let  or  permit  the  agencies 
to  send  those  projects  to  Congress. 

We  hear  constantly  from  our  constit- 
uents the  complaint  about  bureaucracy 
and  redtape.  If  you  want  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape,  this 
Is  it.  In  order  to  get  a  project  through 
with  full  review,  it  has  to  go  through 
all  22  steps  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
now  with  the  admlnl  itration  adopting 
the  position  that  no  project  can  be  sent 
up  here  for  review  until  it  gets  its  in- 
dependent review  In  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil  and  other  legislative 
endeavors  which  it  wants,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  the  whole  program 
throttled  and  the  Congress  is  going  to 
lose  control  of  this  effort  and  have  no 
say-so  in  policy.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Big  Sandy  River 
and  its  branches  constitute  one  of  the 
major  tributary  systems  of  the  (Miio 
River  basin. 

Because  of  its  mountainous  and  hilly 


terrain,  its  steep  and  narrow  valleys,  it 
has  been  plagued  by  flood  problems  for 
many  years. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  anywhere  in  this 
country  that  the  resident  population  has 
been  so  punished  and  plagued  by  flood 
waters  as  in  those  valleys  of  the  Levisa 
and  Tug  Porks  of  the  Big  Sandy. 

For  decades  we  have  talked  about  and 
fought  for  flood  protection  for  those  peo- 
ple. Some  reservior  projects  have  been 
built,  some  floodwalls  have  been  thrown 
up,  and  some  stream  straightening  has 
been  undertaken. 

But  this  has  been  piecemeal.  There  has 
never  been  a  unified  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  flooding  problem  in  this  region. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  disastrous  1977 
flood,  which  destroyed  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  in  the  wake  of  rainfall 
that  exceeded  12  inches  in  some  parts  of 
the  region,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia 
Members  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
draw  up  an  overall  plan.  Our  aim  was  to 
slay  this  dragon  once  and  for  all. 

Working  with  engineers  and  hydrolo- 
gists  and  with  the  people  of  the  State 
and  local  governments,  we  came  up  with 
language  to  authorize  a  imified 
approach. 

Unfortunately,  this  effort  came  to 
nothing  in  the  95th  Congress  because 
our  water  resources  bill  got  bogged  down 
in  matters  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
fiood  control.  But  this  year,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
is  back  on  the  track  with  H.R.  4788.  Sec- 
tion 106  of  that  bill  contains  this  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  fioods  of  the  Le- 
visa and  Tug  Forks,  and  with  the  Cum- 
berland River  to  the  south  in  Repre- 
sentative Tni  Lee  Carter's  district. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  construct  such  measures  on 
the  affected  streams  that  would  afford 
the  communities  there  a  level  of  protec- 
tion to  prevent  future  losses  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  1977  flood.  It  is  an  overall 
plan,  not  a  piecemeal  affair. 

The  committee  has  at  long  last  utilized 
and  invoked  the  provision  of  the  1970 
Flood  Control  Act  expressing  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  water  development 
projects  should  be  based  on  considera- 
tion of  four  items:  First.  National  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Second.  Regional  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Third.  Environmental 
quaUtv.  And  fourth,  the  well-being  of 
the  people. 

The  first  three  of  these  criteria  are 
well  filled  by  section  106,  for  the  region 
is  rich  in  coal — and  coal  will  be  our  sal- 
vation in  the  years  ahead,  I  am  con- 
vinced. The  environmental  quality  of  the 
region  is  being  destroyed  by  annua] 
floods. 

It  is  the  fourth  of  these  criteria,  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  that  I  think 
should  be  given  prime  consideration  in 
this  case. 

Over  the  years,  these  people  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Vir- 
ginia have  suffered  enormously  from  the 
raging  floods  in  their  valleys.  Their 
homes  and  businesses  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Their  little  churches  and  their 
graveyards  have  disappeared.  The  land- 
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marks  of  their  200-year  heritage  in  the 
region  have  been  obliterated  in  the  tor- 
rents of  fiood  waters  that  have  so  often 
inundated  them. 

Quoting  from  the  report  on  this  legis- 
lation, "The  committee  feels  strongly 
that  national  economic  benefits  should 
not  be  the  sole  criteria  in  determining 
whether  assistance  in  protection  from 
flood  damages  is  warranted."  I  heartily 
concur  in  that  judgment. 

We  cannot  apply  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
in  this  case.  To  wipe  out  the  culture  and 
the  tradition  and  the  heritage  of  200 
years  of  American  westward  expansion 
in  this  region  is  a  terrible  thing — and  a 
thing  beyond  price. 

I  have  warmly  supported  our  President 
and  his  administration  these  last  3  years 
in  his  insistence  that  human  rights  be 
exalted  throughout  the  world. 

Today.  I  suggest  to  the  President  and 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the  human  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  Appalachian  region 
are  involved  in  the  passage  of  section 
106. 

The  long-suffering  people  who  live  in 
those  valleys  have  a  right  to  the  kind  of 
consideration  that  is  provided  to  other 
citizens. 

Federal  money  is  spent  in  thousands 
of  areas  of  this  land  to  provide  flood- 
retaining  reservoirs,  and  floodwalls  and 
dikes.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  protect  our  citizens  from  this 
hazard. 

My  people,  and  Congressman  Rahall's 
people,  and  Congressman  Carter's 
people  and  Congressman  Wampler's 
people — they  all  want  to  know:  Why 
can  we  not  have  the  same  protection  as 
other  people? 

If  we  answer  that  question  fairly  and 
honestly,  we  will  say  that  they  should 
have  that  protection.  It  is  their  right.  It 
is  their  human  right. 

I  think  the  House  ought  to  turn  back 
all  efforts  to  divert  the  committee  from 
its  stated  purpose  in  this  legislation.  We 
cannot  put  a  dollar  mark  on  the  lives  and 
culture  of  the  people  in  those  valleys. 

If  we  do,  any  talk  of  human  rights  will 
be  a  hollow  mockery  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  de- 
fense of  the  project.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question.  It  is  my  understanding  from 
talking  with  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  only  if  Tug  Fork  is  not  authorized 
under  this  bill  wiU  it  be  possible  for  the 
corps  to  continue  its  ongomg  study  to 
attempt  to  come  up  with  a  sound  solu- 
tion, including  possible  relocation,  to 
the  Tug  Fork  problem.  If  in  fact  this 
language  is  included  in  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  then  all  the  alternative 
options,  all  the  other  possible  ways  to 
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deal  with  the  gentleman's  important 
point,  will  not  be  able  to  be  addressed;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  language  m  this  bill  be  kept 
in  the  bill  if  we  are  going  to  give  the 
people  on  the  Tug  Pork  relief  immedi- 
ately. There  have  been  a  lot  of  disputes 
about  studies  going  on  for  the  past  20 
years  about  different  flood  control  ap- 
proaches, but  this  Is  comprehensive  to 
the  extent  that  it  will  give  the  people 
immediate  relief,  and  that  is  what  those 
people  want.  This  language  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  ,  I  might  only 
stress  that  this  language  does  not  desig- 
nate what  type  of  flood  protection  is  to 
be  imdertaken.  It  merely  says  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall  under- 
take that  the  cost-beneflt  analysis  shall 
be  waived  for  the  projects  that  would  be 
undertaken  up  to  a  cost  of  $100  million, 
no  matter  what  those  projects  are,  be 
they  dams,  be  they  flood  walls,  be  they 
whatever.  Nonstructure  projects  could 
still  be  conducted  in  the  future  if  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  so  decided.  We  do 
not  make  that  decision ;  we  leave  it  up  to 
the  corps. 
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Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  at 
the  outset,  as  a  member  of  this 
committee,  I  cmne  here  with  clean  hands. 
By  that  I  mean  I  have  no  projects  located 
in  my  district  that  would  make  me  less 
than  objective.  Secondly,  I  would  like  to 
say  that,  even  though  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  is  an  illustri- 
ous member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  I 
like  him  anyway,  though  he  is  not  a 
member  of  my  faith,  but  I  do  think  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
conunittee.  He  is  kind  of  like  the  grist  in 
the  oyster  that  creates  the  pearl.  Some- 
times, however,  things  get  a  little  out  of 
hand  and  the  oyster  becomes  somewhat 
polluted. 

For  example,  in  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar)  sent  aroimd,  he  said 
something  which  I  would  like  to  read: 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Congress  has  an 
Important  role  to  play  In  the  development 
of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  very 
true.  It  is  hard  for  someone  to  argue  with 
a  statement  like  that.  However,  in  fact. 
Congress  is  playing  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  these  policies  and 
projects  because  if  they  were  not,  those 
days  and  days  and  hours  and  hours  of 
hearings  on  each  one  of  them,  scrutinized 
almost  ad  nauseam,  would  represent 
something  that  would  be  an  awful  waste 


of  time  to  a  lot  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
committee.  * 

My  friend  goes  on  to  say; 

However,  due  to  the  ad  hoc  nature  of  HJt. 
4788.  little  m  the  way  of  truly  national  water 
policy  has  emerged  for  our  consideration. 

The  word  '  policy"  seems  to  escape  a 
lot  of  people.  Maybe  it  does  me,  too,  but 
people  around  here  seem  to  continually 
argue  the  thought  that  this  nation  does 
not  have  an  energy  policy.  We  have  an 
energy  policy.  The  policy  is  to  make  this 
Nation  self-sufficient.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
have  the  kinds  of  packages,  programs, 
and  projects  all  in  place  to  attain  that 
policy,  but  we  have  a  policy. 

Therefore,  I  think  when  the  gentleman 
argues  that  we  require  a  rational  water 
poUcy  or  water-resource  policy,  he  makes 
an  excellent  point,  because  there  are 
policy  and  programmatic  changes  that 
might  certainly  have  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  putting  maximum  flgxires  on 
this,  the  contributory  share  of  local  gov- 
ernments, and  a  variety  of  other  areas. 

The  trouble  with  what  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  do  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
develop  water  policy  by  deleting  in  these 
amendments  some  50  projects,  by  modi- 
fying a  number  of  others,  and  by  really 
not  permitting  this  House  to  engage  in 
a  meaningful  dialog  when  it  comes 
to  the  nature  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  an  awful  lot  of  people 
are  upset.  If  one  loc^  from  afar  at  one 
of  these  projects,  for  example,  one  can 
say:  That  is  not  worthy;  the  cost/beneflt 
ratio  is  less  than  2  to  1;  the  environ- 
mental considerations  are  not  interdis- 
ciplinary, and  a  whole  host  of  other 
things,  llie  trouble  is  that  when  one  goes 
to  the  site,  and  reviews  these  specific 
projects,  one  sees  a  different  set  of  con- 
cerns that  arouse  the  emotions  of  the 
Members  here,  who  you  have  kindly  and 
uniformly  attacked  by  these  amend- 
ments. 

We  see  the  kind  of  hostility  that  de- 
velops through  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  trying  to  do.  I  do  think 
we  should  all  thank  him  and  say  that 
what  we  need  in  the  United  States  is  a 
debate  in  the  correct  forum  on  a  com- 
prehensive water-resources  policy. 

However,  I  think  in  telling  him  that, 
the  way  to  get  to  it  is  to  resoundingly  de- 
feat these  amendments.  I  think,  too,  if 
we  are  being  candid,  if  we  defeat  this 
first  enbloc  overwhelmingly,  then  may- 
be the  administration  will  have  second 
thoughts  with  respect  to  the  tactics  in- 
volved, and  perhaps  we  can  get  on  with 
passing  this  bill  and  move,  as  I  say  either 
in  the  subcommittee  or  the  committee,  or 
if  we  find  a  way  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
of  this  House,  in  the  direction  of  a  mean- 
ingful discussion  on  water-resource 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ahbro  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thmk 
the  gentleman  has  made  an  excellent 
statement.  I  commend  him  for  it.  I  think 
there  are  lots  of  us  who  feel  exactly  as 
does  the  gentleman,  that  what  we  really 
need  is  to  look  at  what  our  water  policy 
is. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  it  is  understandable 
that  some  of  us  would  feel  that  to  in- 
clude in  this  a  project,  which  has  to  do 
with  a  landslide  where  buildings  were 
built  in  an  area  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  total  waterways,  or  any  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  is  questionable  in  terms  of 
what  policy  we  have,  if  we  have  any 
water  policy,  or  does  the  gentleman  think 
we  simply  do  not  have  a  water  policy 
now.  and  that,  indeed,  we  have  to  look 
at  what  should  be  our  "water  policy?" 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
talk  wisely  to  specific  negative  ingredi- 
ents like  that.  I  just  do  not  know  if  we 
should  mclude  landslides,  or  if  we  should 
include  bridges,  or  roads  to  bridges,  that 
have  not  been  built,  even  though  the 
bridge  has  been  built  first,  or  if  we 
should  have  100-percent  funding  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Ingredients  where  other 
kinds  of  legislation,  such  as  the  highway 
trust  fund,  provides  a  contributory 
share.  I  think  I  would  leave  it  to  wiser 
heads  to  find  the  framework  of  the  de- 
bate on  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  say  I  think 
it  is  necessary,  but,  I  do  think  that  the 
kind  of  scrutiny  that  each  one  of  these 
projects  gets  is  certainly  sufficient  both  in 
the  subccHnmittee,  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, to  permit  us  to  view  this  bill  with, 
if  not  enthusiasm,  at  least  a  feeling  that 
we  have  done  the  best  job  we  can  for  the 
myriad  projects  that  we  look  at,  and  we 
should,  indeed,  move  ahead  with  it  even 
in  the  face  of  foot-dragging  on  the  part 
of  the  corps,  administration  types,  and 
others,  who  have  caused  these  poUcies, 
or  programs,  to  be  retarded. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  if  I  do  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, the  gentleman  shares  the  con- 
cern over  establishment  of  a  water  policy 
that  can  really  be  used  to  guide  us  in  how 
we  do  these  things,  and  Indeed  we  should 
look  at  that? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  If  the  gentleman  says 
that,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  if 
we  share  the  same  concern,  it  would  be 
my  view  we  should  not  express  that  con- 
cern by  a  negative  vote  on  this  bill,  or  a 
pro  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  should 
express  that  concern  in  s<»ne  other  way. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  on  this 
amendment  for  nearly  2  hours.  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  vote  it  down  resoundingly. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strik3  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate.  I  have  listened 
in  particular  to  my  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mr.  Duncan)  .  I  had  planned  to  vote 
for  this  amendment.  Now  I  have  mixed 
feelings  after  the  debate. 
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I  think  one  thing  has  been  very  clearly 
brought  out.  Underlying  this  entire  Issue 
is  the  essential  point  that  we  must  de- 
velop a  new  way  of  choosing  water 
projects. 

Where  I  agreed  with  many  Members 
in  the  debate,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  make  the  final  decisions  on  water 
projects.  No  one  should  deceive  them- 
selves that  if  the  Congress  does  not 
make  the  decisions,  there  will  be  no  po- 
litical deals  made.  Bureaucrats  are  just 
as  capable  of  making  political  deals  on 
such  projects  as  these,  and  these  deals 
are  usually  not  made  in  the  Ught  of  day 
but  down  below  where  the  public  never 
even  hears  about  them.  When  the  Con- 
gress makes  the  decisions,  at  least  it  is 
done  in  the  broad  daylight  of  committee 
work  and  of  floor  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
Congress  making  the  final  decisions  on 
water  projects  and  every  other  project 
of  this  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  truth  in 
the  criticism  that  there  are  pork-barrel 
and  log-rolling  projects  in  this  bill. 

n  1530 

Some  of  them  go  in  because  of  poUti- 
cal  pressures  of  various  kinds  as  op- 
posed to  their  intrinsic  value. 

Now,  there  are  some  cases  and  they 
were  amply  illustrated  by  such  people 
as  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
that  there  are  other  considerations  be- 
sides cold  hard  dollars  and  cents  that 
must  be  addressed  here  and  that  the 
Member  of  Congress  from  that  district 
is  best  able  to  make  that  judgment. 

I  concur  in  the  things  that  the  gentle- 
man said,  but  somehow,  somewhere,  we 
must  come  up  with  a  broad  formulation 
of  water  policy  so  that  the  decision 
finally  is  made  by  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  whose  district  the  project  is,  the 
committee,  the  engineers  and  other  ex- 
perts and  the  localities  sharing  in  the 
costs.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial so  that  all  parts  and  parties  to  his 
decisionmaking  process  play  a  part  with 
the  Congress  making  the  final  decision. 

Even  though  I  felt  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
were  apt,  I  still  reserve  the  right  to  vote 
against  the  bill  as  my  way  of  registering 
my  opposition  to  the  present  way  of  de- 
ciding our  water  projects:  but  I  fully 
respect  the  arguments  of  the  chairman, 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  others, 
who  feel  rightly  that  the  Congress  should 
make  these  decisions. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  to  speak  briefly  in 
support  of  the  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  seawall  on  Tangier  Is- 
land in  Virginia.  Tangier  Island  is  the 
home  of  approximately  900  hardy  Vir- 
ginians who  depend  on  the  abundant 
marine  resources  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  its  tributaries  for  their  livelihood, 
just  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
and  great  grandfathers  did  before  them. 
In  fact,  they  speak  with  a  trace  of  the 
Elizabethan  tongue  of  their  ancestors 


who  came  to  Virginia  in  the  early  17th 
century. 

The  problem  is  that  the  western  shore 
of  this  island  is  washing  away  at  the  rate 
of  25  to  30  feet  per  year.  Time  is  of  the 
essence.  The  time  necessary  to  complete 
the  full  report  process  will  likely  render 
the  airport  on  the  island,  a  major  link 
to  the  outside  world,  inoperable  and  the 
rapid  erosion  also  endangers  the  western 
ridge  which  is  the  major  population  cen- 
ter on  the  island. 

This  problem  has  been  studied  twice 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  the  full 
participation  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Both  reports  have  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  seawall  and  the  corps  has 
fully  endorsed  these  recommendations. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  from  Colonel  Haller, 
the  district  engineer,  expressing  support 
for  this  project.  In  pertinent  part,  let  me 
quote  that  letter  of  January  12,  1979. 

Norfolk  District  firmly  believes  that  this 
eroding  shoreline  should  be  stabilized  to  pre- 
serve the  culturally  unique  and  historically 
Important  community  of  Tangier.  Also,  Nor- 
folk District  Indorses  the  recommendations 
of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Shoreline 
Erosion  at  Tangier  Island. 

Colonel  Haller  states  that— 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  the  expertise 
to  plan,  design,  and  construct  the  project. 
Shoreline  erosion  at  Tangier  is  critical  now, 
and  remedial  action  should  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  what 
we  will  preserve  by  constructing  this  sea- 
wall is  a  distinct  way  of  Ufe.  If  Tangier 
and  its  people  must  be  evacuated,  the 
assimilation  of  these  hearty  independent 
islanders  would  be  an  immeasurable  cul- 
tural loss  to  our  nation. 

We  must  act  today.  Each  wave  that 
washes  onto  the  shore  of  Tangier  Island 
further  endangers  a  unique  part  of 
America's  heritage. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  Ed- 
gar amendment  and  support  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  my  project  is  not 
on  today's  hit  list.  I  have  asked  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979,  legislation  which  con- 
tains authorizations  of  water  resources 
projects  and  feasibiUty  studies,  project 
modifications,  and  other  provisions  re- 
lating generally  to  the  water  resources 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  As 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  an  authoriza- 
tion biU  for  water  resources  projects  was 
approved  in  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
other  body  in  1978.  In  the  last  moments 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  95th  Congress 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  prevented  the 
House  from  approving  the  authorization 
measure  sent  over  from  the  other  body. 

Contained  in  the  1978  bill  and  H.R. 
4788  is  a  project  of  critical  and  vital 
concern  in  my  congressional  district. 


that  is,  the  construction  authorization  of 
the  St.  Johns  Bayou  and  New  Madrid 
floodway  nroject,  as  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Comrol  Act  of  1976.  The  provision 
contained  in  title  I.  section  101,  would 
authorize  construction  of  the  St.  Johns 
Bayou  and  New  Madrid  floodway  project 
prior  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re- 
view process  of  the  phase  I  study  which 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  Septem- 
ber 1980.  The  review  process  then  on 
phase  I  would  not  be  completed  untU 
mid- 1981.  Assuming  the  review  is  a  fav- 
orable one.  we  are  then  talking  about 
another  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions process  which  would  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  move  forward  on  the 
program  before  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  realize  that  to  authorize  construc- 
tion prior  to  completion  of  the  phase  I 
study  is  a  departure  from  established 
procedure,  but  I  think  the  circumstances 
in  this  case  warrant  exceptional  action. 
In  1913.  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion and  Corps  of  Engineers  began  build- 
ing a  levee  from  Commerce.  Mo.,  to  New 
Madrid  Mo.,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  people  living  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  This  gap  was  necessary  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  levee  con- 
struction, 120  miles  of  natural  and  man- 
made  drains  had  been  filled  in. 

In  1928,  the  corps  built  still  another 
levee  from  Birds  Point  to  New  Madrid 
now  known  as  the  Setback  Levee.  This 
levee  separated  approximately  132  000 
acres  of  land  from  the  rest  of  the  water- 
shed. Prom  this  time  forward  local  inter- 
ests have  diligently  worked  to  move  this 
program  forward  and  due  to  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  my  constituents,  the 
project  is  now  a  reaUty.  The  proposed 
project  wUl  give  increased  flood  protec- 
tion to  approximately  125.000  acres  of 
prime  farmland  by  modifying  existing 
flood  control  structures.  An  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  project,  however,  is  the  addi- 
tion of  2,500  acres  for  fish  and  wUdlife 
mitigation.  This  area  has  been  desig- 
nated with  the  approval  and  cooperation 
of  State,  Federal  and  private  conserva- 
tionists. As  I  have  mentioned,  this  is 
prime  agricultural  land  and  in  recent 
years  the  prices  per  acre  have  increased 
from  $400  to  $1,800.  A  chief  concern  by 
the  local  sponsors  is  the  fact  that  the 
designated  mitigation  land  area  is  rapidly 
being  bought  up  and  developed  by  out- 
side interests.  The  program  must  entail 
the  2.500  acres  of  mitigation  lands.  The 
continued  procedural  delays  which  are 
being  experienced  will  only  result  in  pro- 
hibitive land  costs  and  possible  encroach- 
ment by  developers  which  will  in  turn 
make  the  land  unsuitable  and  unsatisfac- 
tory for  mitigation  purposes.  The  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4788  will  allow  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  begin  with  the  purchase  and 
land  acquisition  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  a  unique  proj- 
ect in  that  you  cannot  find  anyone  in 
opposition  to  it.  My  constituents  and  the 
local  sponsors  have  carefully  worked 
with  environmentalists  to  be  certain  that 
the  proper  procedures  are  followed  to 
meet  all  the  criteria  set  out  to  prohibit 
any  adverse  impact  on  fish  and  wildlife. 
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In  addition,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
the  St.  Johns  Bayou  and  New  Madrid 
Floodway  project  is  3.3. 

The  project  is  a  meritorious  one  and 
should  be  favorably  considered  along 
with  the  total  H.R.  4788  package. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  and 
hope  the  committee  will  vote  unani- 
mously in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Edgar)  there 
were — ayes  3.  noes  35. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  request  is  not 
in  order  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  recorded  vote  has 
been  demanded.  All  those  in  favor  of  tak- 
ing this  vote  by  a  recorded  vote  will  stand 
and  remain  standing. 

Did  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  was 
not  present? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  count 
for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  rec- 
ognized, as  I  recall,  asking  for  a  record- 
ed vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  count- 
ing for  a  quorum.  The  gentleman  will 
withhold. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  following 
the  quorum  call.  Members  will  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  10) 
Bailey 
BalduB 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Benr^tt 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
BOBgs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 


Abd&or 
Akaka 

Alboeta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andetson, 

Calif. 
An<lrews, 

N.  Dak. 
AnnuoElo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badhani 
BafalU 


Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burlison 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 


Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
cnausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coelho 
Co.eman 
CoUlns,  Dl. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mich. 
Davis,  S.C. 
delaOaiza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derwinskt 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan.  Ores;. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Ed^ar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fazio 
Fenwlck 
Ferraro 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Pllppo 
Plorlo 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Oarcla 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Olngrtcta 
Gmn 
Gllckman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Orlsham 
Ouarinl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Kanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 


Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HUlU 

Hcdlenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Icbord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Johnson,  Oallf. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Term. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kiidee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFaloe 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

ijcach,  Iowa 

Leacb.  La. 

I.eath.  Tex 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffier 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Luni?ren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlean 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Haezoll 

Mica 

Micbel 

Mlkulskl 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mmeta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pasha yan 
Patten 
Patterson 


Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

RabaU 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rose 

Rosenttial 

RostenkowsU 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfitid 

Sawyer 

Bchulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanseland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenbolm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studdi 

Stump 

swin 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wamoler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fia. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 


n  1550 
The  CHAIRMAN.  364  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will  resume 
its  business. 

BECOBOED   TOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ektel)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes  will 
be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  117,  noes  263, 
not  voting  54,  as  follows: 


Applegate 

Aspin 

Beard.  R.I, 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brodbead 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carr 

Clay 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

DlngeU 

Doueherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Emery 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fenwlck 

Fish 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anierson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badhan 
BafalU 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bentamln 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Breaux 


[Roll  No.  11] 

AYES— 117 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Florio 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Garcia 

Oialmo 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grisham 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Heckler 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Jacob* 

Kastenmelar 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McCloakey 

McDade 

McHu^ 

McKinney, 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

NOES— 263 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Buntener 

Burllaon 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 

C&vanaugh 

CbrappeU 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Cotiho 

Coleman 

CoUins.  m. 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich, 

Davis,  S.C. 

delaOaiza 

Deckard 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dornan 


Mavroules 

MUculskl 

Minish 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moffett 

MotU 

Neal 

Nelson 

03rien 

Obey 

Paul 

Peaae 

Petri 

Porter 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Rosenthal 

sabo 

Sawyer 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stockman 

Studda 

Synar 

Tauke 

Vento 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wolpe 

Young.  Fla. 

Duncan.  Dreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
English 
Erdahl 
Ertel 

Evans,  a*. 
Pary 
Fazio 
Perraro 
Flippo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Fountain 
Frost 
Puqua 
Oaydoa 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
OUman 
Gingrich 
Oinn 
Gllckman 
Ooldwatsr 
Gonzales 
Gore 
Gramm 
Ouarinl 
Gudger 
Quyer 
Hagedom 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hammer- 
sehmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
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Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlgbtower 

HUllB 

Hiipkln* 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckkby 

HugbM 

Hutto 

Ictwrd 

Ireland 

Jeffries 
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Johnaon,  Calif.  Oakar 

Jobnaon,  Colo.  Oberstor 

Jones,  N.C.  Ottlnger 

Jones,  Okla.  Panetta 

Jones,  Tenn.  Pasbayan 

Kemp  Patten 

Kazen  Patterson 

Kogovaek  Perkins 

LaValce  Peyser 

Lagomarslno  Pickle 

Latta  Preyer 

Leacb.  Iowa  Price 

Leacb.  La.  Prltchard 

Leatb,  Tex.  Pursell 

Lederer  Quayle 

Lent  Quillen 

Levltaa  Raball 

Livingston  Rangel 

Lloyd  Regula 

Loeffler  Reuss 

Long,  Md.  Rbodes 

Lott  Roberts 

Luken  Robinson 

Lundlne  Rose 


UlneU  Sbelby 

Moakley  Shumway 

Mall<d>an  Sbuster 

Montgomery  Simon 

Moorbead.  Skelton 

Calif.  S  ack 

Moorbead.  Pa.  Smitb,  Iowa 

Murpby,  N.Y.  bm.ib.  Nebr. 

Murpby,  Pa.  Snyder 

Murtba  Soiomon 

Myers.  Ind.  Spellman 

Myers,  Pa.  Spenoe 

Natcber  Staggers 

Nedzl  Stangeland 

Nowak  Stanton 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


McClory 

McCormack 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mattoz 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Mlcbd 

Miller,  Oblo 


Steed 

Sienbolm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

White 

WblU«y 

Wblttaker 

Whltten 


Rostenkowskl  Williams.  Mont. 

Rousselot  Wilson.  Bob 

Roybal  Wilson.  C.  H. 

Royer  WiJson,  Tex. 

Rudd  Winn 

Runnels  Wlrtb 

Russo  Wright 

Santlnl  Wylle 

Satterfield  Yatron 

Scbulze  Toung,  Alaska 

Sebelius  Toung.  Mo. 

Sensenbrenner  Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING— 54 

Addabbo  Hyde  Rallsback 

Anderson,  111.  Jeffords  Rodino 

Barnes  Jenkins  Roe 

Conyers  Jenrette  Roth 

Crane.  Daniel  Kelly  Scbeuer 

Crane.  Philip  Leland  Schroeder 

Derrick  Lewis  Stark 

Dlggs  Long,  La.  Stewart 

Dodd  McDonald  P-  mms 

Edwards,  Calif.  McEwen  Thomas 

Pascell  Martin  Treen 

Plndley  Matbls  Wblteburst 

Flood  Miller,  Calif.  WUUams,  Ohio 

Prenzel  Moore  Wolff 

Hanoe  Murpby.  HI.  Wyatt 

Harkin  Nichols  Wydler 

Hlnson  Nolan  Yates 

Holland  Pepper  Zeferettl 

n  1600 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 
Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  Speaker 
may  sign  an  enrolled  resolution. 

Tlie  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution : 

H  J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  by 
60  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of   1950. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1979 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  I? 

AMEMSIIENT    OFFKRED    BT     MR.     EDGAK 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eogab:  Page  78. 
line  20.  through  page  79,  line  4,  strike  out 
Section  103  and  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  design  and  construct  an  erosion  control 
structure  or  employ  other  measures  along  the 
western  shore  of  Tangier  Island,  Virginia,  ap- 
propriate to  protect  such  island  from  unac- 
ceptable erosion,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$3,600,000.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
all  studies,  reviews  and  Implementation  of 
the  project  shall  be  conducted  on  an  expe- 
dited basis  to  the  maximum  practicable  ex- 
tent In  accordance  with  existing  law." 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
oCTer  this  amendment  to  respond  to  the 
concerns  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
while  attempting  to  reconcile  some  im- 
portant policy  questions  inherent  in  the 
text  of  the  bill.  This  amendment  would 
revise  the  authorization  for  the  Tangier 
Island  project  to  accomplish  the 
following: 

A  directive  to  the  corps  to  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  existing  law.  rather  than  waiving 
existing  law ; 

A  fixed  cost  ceiling,  rather  than  an 
open-ended  estimated  cost  lor  a  project 
that  the  corps  has  never  studied; 

An  authorization  to  incorporate  a 
variety  of  erosion  control  and  mitigation 
measures,  rather  than  locking  the  corps 
into  building  a  rip-rap  seawall  of  spe- 
cific length,  whose  efficacy  in  solving  the 
problem  we  cannot  judge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  lan- 
guage is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Tangier  Island,  and  to  the  con- 
cerns of  our  distinguished  colleague.  I 
am  not  locked  into  this  specific  lan- 
guage, but  rather  I  am  seeking  to  avoid 
the  structural  rigidity  and  broad  waiver 
of  all  law  that  makes  section  103  in  its 
present  form  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  think  we  have  to  examine 
the  motives  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  just  offered  this  amend- 
ment. Two  minutes  ago  this  body  voted 
on  the  gentleman's  amendment  to  strike 
this  project,  to  kill  it.  and  now  he  comes 
in  here  and  tells  this  body  that  he  wants 
to  help  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  get 
his  project. 

Dieio 

He  is  not  sincere  in  that  effort  at  all. 
Why  did  he  move  to  kill  this  project  if 
that  was  his  purpose?  He  comes  in  now 


to  take  another  step  in  order  to  try  to 
kill  the  project,  by  putting  a  cost  Umi- 
tation  on  it.  by  putting  a  cost  limitation 
of  $3.5  million  on  it  this  year,  then  if  the 
project  does  not  get  funded  next  year, 
or  until  the  next  or  the  next,  which  is 
usually  the  case,  2  or  3  years  will  expire, 
inflation  at  an  annual  rate  of  10  or  15 
percent  wUl  Increase  the  cost  of  that 
project  to  exceed  $3.5  million  to  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  million, 
and  then  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  be 
funded,  because  it  will  have  to  come  back 
and  be  reauthorized  again. 

So  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
motives  of  the  gentleman  are  suspect.  If 
he  truly  wanted  to  authorize  the  project, 
why  did  he  try  to  knock  it  out  in  the  first 
instance? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  look  at  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tives, read  what  this  thing  does.  It  puts 
it  back  in  one  of  those  blocks  where  it 
has  to  run  the  gauntlet  again.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  immediately  bring 
this  thing  to  a  vote  and  let  us  move  on 
to  the  next  section. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frc^n  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
perative we  move  ahead  with  this  proj- 
ect. Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  homes 
and  livelihoods  of  800  good  people  on 
Tangier  Island  are  threatened.  We  must 
move.  The  committee  has  fully  consid- 
ered this  matter  and  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. To  attempt  to  apply  a  cost  limita- 
tion at  this  authorization  stage  is  not 
going  to  prove  to  be  effective,  because 
during  the  design  stage  of  a  given  proj- 
ect, there  may  have  to  be  some  vari- 
ables addressed  and  changes  made  by 
the  agencies  involved  that  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. So  this  is  clearly  not  going  to  wori 
and,  therefore.  I  join  in  rejecting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  15  minutes,  and 
that  5  minutes  be  allocated  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written) 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  one  and  one-half  minutes,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Written)  wUl  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 
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Mr.  WHITEN.  Mr.  caiairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  my  coUeagues  that  the 
Appropriation  Committee  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  followed  by  the 
Congress  have  resulted  in  the  fact  that 
for  34  out  of  the  last  35  years  appropria- 
tion bills  have  been  below  the  budget. 
So  Congress  takes  a  critical  view  when 
the  various  funding  requests  are  consid- 
ered and  the  requests  for  these  water  re- 
source projects  are  no  exception. 

Now.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  too,  this 
country  has  the  high  standard  of  living 
that  it  has  today  because  those  who  pre- 
ceded us  had  the  foresight  to  turn  back 
to  the  benefit  of  the  land  a  fair  share  of 
what  they  took  out.  In  1926.  I  believe 
there  were  110  million  people  in  this 
country.  Today  we  have  over  220  million 
people.  Our  population  has  doubled  in  a 
period  of  a  little  over  50  years.  Based  on 
that,  about  50  years  from  now  we  could 
have  an  excess  of  400  million  people,  but 
less  land  and  more  flood  and  water  prob- 
lems. We  will  never  get  this  problem 
cured  because,  as  we  get  more  and  more 
people,  we  will  be  putting  more  and  more 
land  imder  concrete.  We  will  be  building 
more  and  more  highways,  more  and  more 
shopping  centers,  and  we  will  have  less 
land  for  crop  production  and  for  forests. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  reason  our  coun- 
try is  not  worn  out  as  much  as  China  and 
India  is  because  we  have  had  the  fore- 
sight to  develop  our  resources,  to  protect 
our  lands  from  floods  and  erosion,  and  to 
reforest  our  lands.  Did  you  know  this 
Congress,  which  is  the  people's  branch 
and  should  be  the  branch  to  handle  these 
matters,  has  for  27  times  out  of  27  over- 
ridden Presidents  and  Offices  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  save  the  soil  of  our 
Nation  through  conservation  programs? 
Think  of  where  we  would  be  if  we  had 
not  done  that.  Half  our  Nation  would  be 
a  dust  bowl. 

As  we  come  here  today  I  want  to  point 
out  again  that  here,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  balanced 
budgets,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  balance  it  at  a  high 
level.  We  must  keep  our  country's  physi- 
cal resources  from  being  wasted.  We  must 
realize  we  cannot  balance  the  budget  by 
trying  to  pay  off  a  cheap  dollar  by  mak- 
ing doll^s  hard  to  get.  This  bill  "author- 
izes" further  development  and  protection 
of  our  rivers,  our  harbors,  our  navigation 
projects,  and  provides  for  new  projects. 
Some  years  ago  President  Eisenhower 
vetoed  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill.  He  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
contained  67  new  starts.  He  said.  "With 
all  of  the  obligations  we  have  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  all  of  the  indebtedness 
we  have  and  all  that  we  can  see  in  the 
future,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  these 
funds  on  our  own  country." 

We  failed  to  override  his  veto  on  the 
first  attempt,  under  the  rules  the  bill 
was  sent  back  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  made 
the  motion  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
President  with  the  67  new  starts  still  in 
the  bill.  We  reduced  the  overall  bill  by  2.5 
percent,  which  is  the  usual  slippage  fig- 
ure. The  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 


19  to  17  and  was  then  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  President  vetoed 
the  bUl  again.  This  time  we  succeeded  in 
overriding  the  veto. 

The  argument  that  I  used  on  the  floor 
was  the  veto  message  itself.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  more  we  ovre,  the  greater  the 
obligation,  and  the  greater  our  debts,  the 
more  imperative  it  is  that  we  look  after 
our  own  country  in  order  to  resolve  these 
other  issues.  We  would  be  a  much  poorer 
nation  today  if  we  had  not  won  out  and 
passed  that  bill. 

By  passing  this  measure  authorizing 
projects  protecting  our  land  and  our 
people  from  floods,  providing  for  other 
sources  of  water  and  continuing  existing 
projects,  we  are  providing  for  the  future 
sound  employment  of  our  people.  How 
can  you  better  employ  the  imraiployed 
American  people,  if  we  have  to  come  to 
that,  than  to  have  these  projects  on  the 
shelf  where  we  can  call  them  up  and  put 
our  people  to  work  saving  our  country 
and  developing  resources  for  the  future? 
Could  we  do  any  better  than  what  we  do 
here  toward  such  employment? 

So  I  say  to  you.  what  we  are  faced  with 
today  is  an  effort  by  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  to  substitute  his  individual 
judgment  for  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son) ,  and  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  spent  days  and  weeks 
working  on  this  bill. 

Let  me  repeat  again,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  obligations.  He 
has  the  first  chance  at  every  one  of  these 
authorizations  to  decide  whether  to  in- 
clude such  items  in  the  budget  or  not. 
Then  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  pro- 
vide or  to  not  provide  the  funding  for 
these  projects  as  it  sees  fit.  The  Congress 
will  have  a  second  say  as  to  what  we  do 
on  these  projects. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  nothing 
could  be  better  or  more  sound  an  invest- 
ment than  to  have  these  authorizations 
pass  today  so  that  we  can  bring  the  proj- 
ects on  line  in  case  we  do  have  to  have 
employment  for  our  people. 

Not  only  that,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
leave  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  a  rich  country,  we  need  to  take 
care  of  it  as  we  go  along. 

Anybody  who  is  familiar  with  the  20- 
odd  steps  involved  in  developing,  au- 
thorizing, and  funding  water  resource 
projects  will  understand  why  it  takes  the 
United  States  twice  as  long  as  compet- 
ing nations  to  do  anything  because  of  the 
redtape.  I  say  cut  through  this  proposed 
redtape.  back  up  our  committees  who 
have  studied  this,  and  let  us  support  our 
committees  on  each  and  every  amend- 
ment that  is  offered. 

We  have  been  delayed  iMig  enough.  It 
is  not  public  works  projects  which  bring 
us  inflation.  The  welftu-e  of  our  country, 
rich  in  resources,  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  other  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Poinsylvania 
(Mr.  Ertxl). 

Mr.  ALB06TA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  g^tleman  yield? 


Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yitid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hfichigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  R(»erts)  . 

I  want  to  point  out  if  we  start  putting 
cost  limitations  on  a  project,  how  detri- 
mental that  could  be  to  that  project.  In 
1958  the  Saginaw  River  flood  control 
project  was  authorized  by  this  Congress 
for  $20  milliMi.  In  1970,  one  decade  ago, 
when  I  was  on  the  county  board  of  com- 
missioners, that  project  would  have  cost 
$45  million. 

Because  of  the  environmental  prob- 
lems, the  agreements  needed  to  be 
reached  with  the  local  governments,  be- 
cause we  had  a  problem  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  that  project  is  not  completed, 
is  not  even  in  its  final  stage. 
D  1620 

Phase  1  will  be  done  sometime  this 
spring.  That  project  now  is  anticipated 
to  cost  $60  million.  We  cannot  put  a  cost 
figure  or  a  ceiling  on  these  projects.  I 
think  that  would  be  wrong,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  important  that  we  defeat 
this  amendment  based  on  those  facts. 

By  this  amendment  we  would  be  de- 
feating the  appropriation  process  and 
Congress  authority  over  the  appropria- 
tion. Therefore,  on  these  grounds,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr 

LrVINCSTON)  . 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  simply  point  out  that  it  has 
been  5  years  since  the  last  water  authori- 
zation bill;  and  it  may  be  5  years  until 
the  next  one.  This  matter  can  be  handled 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  price  will  be  evaluated  by  that 
committee  on  the  basis  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  reports  to  them.  I  think  to 
delay  this  project  at  this  time  would 
untimely  deprive  the  people  of  Virginia 
of  a  worthy  project. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Living- 
ston yielded  the  balance  of  his  time  to 
Mr.  Tribls)  . 

(By  imanlmotis  consent  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Trible.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

TSIBLI). 

Mr.  TRIBLE,  Mr.  Chairman,  time  is  of 
the  essence.  We  must  act  today  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Tangier  Island.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  amendment 
decisively  so  that  we  can  move  on  with 
the  Important  business  of  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think, 
now  that  the  House  has  calmed  down  a 
little  bit  in  terms  of  noise,  people  will 
imderstand  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  It  does  not  terminate  the 
project.  It  simply  removes  from  the  lan- 
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gtiage  of  the  bill,  on  pages  78  and  79, 
something  that  I  wonder  if  the  Members 
in  the  House  recognize.  We  say  for  those 
projects  that  all  the  requirements  of  this 
act  or  any  other  law  which  would  other- 
wise be  applicable  to  such  a  project  shall 
apply  to  this  project. 

There  is  no  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
report  or  no  alternative.  We  simply  waive 
all  laws.  We  did  the  same  thing  last 
June  when  we  waived  all  Federal  laws 
on  the  Tellico  £>am.  I  think  we  ought 
to  proceed  with  the  project,  expedite 
the  ordinary  mechanism.  look  at  alter- 
natives, but  not  waive  all  Federal  laws. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
so  vigorously  to  waiving  all  Federal  laws 
would  appreciate  this  same  language  in 
any  of  the  other  laws  which  we  pass, 
where  we  try  to  write  them  carefully 
and  correctly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  little  island  that  is  washing  away. 
There  is  a  Federal  aviation  landing 
strip  that  is  almost  tumbling  into  the 
ocean.  If  we  wait  to  go  through  all  the 
steps  we  have  to  go  through  with  EPA, 
NEPA,  "SUSIE,"  and  everybody  else,  the 
island  will  be  gone  and  we  will  not  need 
the  project.  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  frcnn  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I? 

AMXNOBCKNT   OrTERES   BT    MR.    EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aooendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar:  Strike 
from  the  biU  the  following  sections:  120  and 
125.  Renumber  the  sections  of  title  I 
accordingly. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  the  Parker  Lake  project 
in  the  Red  River  Basin  of  southeastern 
OklahcHna  and  Bushley  Bayou  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  Parker  Lake  project  is  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  storage  and  ex- 
port of  water  needed  for  projected  eco- 
nomic and  population  growth  in  central 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  water  supply  needs  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  area  are  substantial  in- 
deed. For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
President  budgeted — and  the  Congress 
ftmded — two  new  dam  and  reservoir 
projects  to  supply  this  area  in  coming 
years.  However,  my  principal  concern 
with  the  Parker  Lake  project  at  this 
time  is  the  bill's  authorization  of  con- 
struction prior  to  the  receipt  by  the 
Congress  of  an  agreed-upon  plan  to 
mitigate  fish  and  wildlife  losses  to  be 
caused  by  the  project,  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  a  final  report  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
made  a  gesture  toward  fish  and  wildlife 


concerns  that,  upon  first  glance,  may 
appear  to  be  satisfactory.  Reading  from 
section  120  of  the  bill: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  con- 
struct such  project  until  a  plan  for  the  miti- 
gation of  damages  to  flsh  and  wildlife  in 
connection  with  such  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Convmlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  consideration  of  such  approval  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  submit  a  report  on 
such  plan  for  mitigation,  Including  all  rele- 
vant data  and  all  costs. 

Identical  language  has  been  incorpo- 
rated within  section  125  for  the  Bushley 
Bayou  project. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  approach? 
Very  simply,  this  language  has  shielded 
from  us  in  the  Congress  important  in- 
formation on  project  costs  and  impacts 
upon  which  to  reach  an  informed  judg- 
ment. What  will  this  project  cost?  We 
do  not  know,  because  the  mitigation  plan 
Is  not  complete.  What  is  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  the  project?  Again,  we  do  not 
know,  because  we  do  not  Imow  all  the 
costs.  If  a  water  project  authorization 
is  to  have  any  meaning  whatsoever,  we 
need  to  give  serious  congressional  at- 
tention to  these  fundamental  project 
attributes. 

I  hasten  to  say  to  my  colleagues  from 
OklahcHna  and  from  Louisiana  that  I 
regret  the  need  to  propose  this  amend- 
ment: I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  preju- 
dice congressional  approval  of  Parker 
Lake  or  Bushley  Bayou  when  the  project 
is  ripe  for  our  deliberation  in  the  future. 

However,  I  would  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues one  additiortal  point.  The  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  bureaucratic  fiasco 
over  TeUico  Dam  should  establish  the 
value— indeed  the  necessity— for  the 
Federal  agencies  to  do  their  homework 
on  these  wildlife  matters  at  the  earliest 
stage  in  the  project.  Today's  shortcut 
beccKnes  the  grist  for  tomorrow's  delay- 
ing tactic  or  construction  slowdown.  The 
mitigation  aspects  of  the  Parker  Lake 
project  have  indeed  been  controversial, 
and  I  think  we  are  shortsighted  to  add 
this  project  to  an  already  large  and 
costly  bill  when  wildlife  mitigation  plans 
have  not  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

D  1630 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made  a 
statement  entirely  adequate  for  voting 
against  the  amendment  because  the  lan- 
guage says  that  "No  appropriation  shall 
be  made  to  construct  such  project  until 
a  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  damages  to 
fish  and  wildlife  in  connection  with  such 
project  has  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
committees."  We  can  do  that  under  the 
221  process  with  the  whole  project  if  it 
is  under  $15  million.  We  can  specifically 
hold  up  the  authorization  of  any  appro- 
priation until  that  is  verified. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  should 


not  be  necessary  for  that.  Further  in 
the  bill  there  is  a  section  that  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
set  aside  10  percent  of  any  project  if  it 
exceeds  $7.5  million  for  fish  and  wild- 
life mitigation  on  each  and  every  project, 
so  we  have  taken  care  of  all  of  the  ob- 
jections the  gentleman  has,  and  I  hope 
the  committee  will  vote  down  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 
We  think  that  in  this  bill  we  have  got 
ample  protection  for  fish  and  wildlife 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  essential 
to  underscore  that  the  bill  itself  requires 
for  both  projects  that  no  construction 
appropriations  can  be  made  untU  a  plan 
for  mitigation  of  damages  to  fish  and 
wildlife  in  connection  with  that  project 
has  been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted 
by  both  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Envi- 
ronment in  the  other  body. 

In  effect  this  means  that,  unlike  most 
projects  where  fish  and  wildlife  mitiga- 
tion is  merely  one  of  the  elements  re- 
viewed by  the  congressional  committees, 
for  these  two  projects  both  Houses  must 
carefully  scrutinize  the  fish  and  wildlife 
mitigation  plan.  They  will  have  to  focus 
on  it  and  specifically  approve  the  respec- 
tive fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plans 
that  are  sent  up  here  after  further  study 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  can  only  result  in  an  unusually 
intense  scrutiny  of  the  special  quality 
guaranteed  for  these  environmental 
plans.  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  because,  in  addition  to  that, 
then  we  can  fall  back,  if  necessarj',  on 
section  360  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  alluded  to  where 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  recommend  a 
separate  mitigation  plan  if  it  costs  the 
lesser  of  10  percent  of  the  project's  cost 
of  $7.5  million.  There  again  both  com- 
mittees, the  one  in  the  House  and  the  one 
in  the  Senate,  have  to  carefully  scruti- 
nize that  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
plan  before  any  appropriations  can  be 
made. 

So  there  is  ample  protection  in  here 
for  fish  and  wildlife,  and  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  .  I  do  not  want 
to  stand  in  front  of  the  Committee  this 
afternoon  in  judgment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has  said  earlier 
in  his  remarks.  However,  let  me  say  this: 
an  oldtimer  from  Muddy  Boggy  Creek, 
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where  the  Parker  Reservoir  would  be 
built,  said  to  me  one  time,  "You  can't 
come  back  from  where  you  haven't 
been." 

I  called  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Gen- 
eral Donovan  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  yesterday 
about  the  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
plan  for  Parker  Reservoir.  He  told  me 
that  problems  with  the  wildlife  mitiga- 
tion plan  have  apparently  been  resolved. 
I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  explained  that  the 
project  cannot  be  built  until  an  approved 
wildlife  mitigation  plan  is  in  place. 

I  wish  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  were  here  in 
the  room  because  he  was  concerned  about 
employment.  ITie  reservoir  is  to  be  built 
in  the  triangle  of  three  counties  less  than 
15  miles  from  where  I  live  in  Ada,  Okla. 
The  county  that  lies  just  below  the  dam 
site  is  Coal  County,  which,  obviously, 
used  to  be  a  coal  mining  county. 

But  as  the  coal  mining  jobs  disap- 
peared, so  did  the  people.  Over  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  have  moved  away 
from  Coal  County.  More  people  have 
moved  away  than  have  stayed.  The  per 
capital  income  in  Coal  County  is  less  than 
$2,500  per  person.  The  welfare  roles  in 
Coal  County  are  three  times  that  of  the 
labor  force.  The  unemployment  in  Coal 
County  is  something  like  18  percent,  and 
the  unemployment  figiires  for  minorities 
are  somewhere  in  the  30-  to  35-percent 
range  as  of  today.  What  do  we  plan  to 
do  with  this  particular  project  if  the 
Congress  and  the  Members  are  so  kind 
as  to  help  us  build  it?  We  propose  to 
build  an  industrial  park  below  this,  uti- 
lizing the  water  resources  available  from 
the  reservoir  to  provide  badly  needed 
jobs.  For  the  first  time  we  will  be  able  to 
attract  industry  to  this  area. 

Not  one  man  in  Coal  County  has  a 
manufacturing  job.  How  does  a  man 
hold  his  head  up  with  dignity?  There  is 
not  one  single  male  manufacturing  job 
in  the  coimty.  But  if  this  dam  is  built, 
we  will  have  water.  We  will  build  an  in- 
dustrial park.  We  will  be  able  to  attract 
the  young  people  back.  We  will  be  able 
to  attract  and  bring  the  people  back. 

We  have  surveyed  and  found  that  94 
percent  of  the  people  who  have  left 
would  like  to  return  to  that  area  if  they 
had  jobs.  Only  4  percent  of  the  people 
living  in  that  county  today  have  a  col- 
lege education,  even  though  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  yoimg  people  from  that 
area  go  on  to  college.  We  motivate  them, 
and  they  go  off  to  college,  but  they  do 
not  return  because  there  are  no  jobs. 

What  we  propose  is  that  you  allow  us 
to  build  this  water  project  so  we  can 
bring  our  people  back  home  to  those  jobs. 

"You  can't  come  back  from  where  you 
haven't  been." 

I  am  sorry  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  has  not 
been  there  and  looked  in  the  eyes  of 
those  people  who  have  been  flooded,  who 
have  lost  their  homes,  who  have  lost  their 
jobs,  who  have  not  been  able  to  continue 
to  raise  their  families  in  that  area.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  today  on  this  floor  to  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  aimed  at  two  projects,  the  one 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Watkins)  just  spoke  of,  and  the  Bush- 
ley Bayou  project  in  Louisiana  which  is 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent.  I  will  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  talk  about  the  Bushley  Bayou 
project,  which  apparently  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  is  not 
familiar  with  at  all. 

It  is  a  good  project.  Literature  was  cir- 
culated in  all  of  our  ofiQces  last  week 
pointing  out  that  this  project  was  one 
of  the  most  glaring  examples  Uiat  would 
lead  to  the  decimation  of  bottom  land 
hardwoods  in  the  South.  There  are  no 
bottom  land  hardwoods  in  the  Bushley 
Bayou  area.  This  has  been  a  farming 
community  for  over  a  generation.  There 
are  over  750  homes  in  this  area.  At  least 
once  every  10  years  the  floods  come, 
devastating  floods.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
has  ever  seen  children  on  rooftops 
literally  fighting  off  water  moccasins  in 
an  effort  to  save  their  lives. 

The  gentleman  opposes  this  project, 
he  says,  on  the  grounds  of  mitigation.  A 
mitigation  plan  has  been  submitted,  not 
only  that,  but  an  important  mitigation 
plan. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  within  30  miles  of  the  Bushley 
Bayou  project  area  we  have  a  very 
unique  ecological  system  known  as  the 
Chicago  Mills  tract  of  land.  It  is  a  con- 
tiguous 100,000-acre  block  of  land,  one  of 
its  kind  so  important  that  Mr.  Green- 
wait,  Director  of  WildUfe  and  Fisheries, 
said  that  he  thought  the  preservation  of 
this  was  as  important  a  U.S.  treasure  as 
was  the  preservation  of  the  Giant  Red- 
wood Forest  in  California. 

So  it  is  our  hope  to  be  able  to  take  the 
mitigation  lands  from  this  project  to 
help  acquire  a  piece  of  the  Chicago  Mills 
tract  of  land.  So  not  only  are  we  going 
to  save  lives,  we  are  going  to  save  homes, 
we  are  going  to  protect  farmland,  but  we 
are  going  to  contribute  to  preserve  a  very 
unique  ecological  system. 

As  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  so  ably  pointed 
out,  it  is  certainly  ti^ie  that  a  final  ap- 
proved mitigation  plan  must  exist  be- 
fore any  funds  can  be  appropriated. 
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Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  breaux.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  I  wish  everyone  in 
the  House  knew  of  the  work  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  with  regard  to  the  very 
issue  he  is  talking  about  with  regard  to 
mitigation.  The  gentlemsm  has  come  up 
with  some  very  innovative  ideas  about 
how  to  handle  mitigation  problems  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  experience  in 
this  Congress  and  the  next  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  I  think  the  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to 


these  two  projects  is  very  premature.  I 
think  the  committee's  handling  of  the 
project  by  specifically  sajfing  no  con- 
struction can  be  started  before  a  miti- 
gation plan  is  in  effect  and  one  that  has 
been  approved  is  a  very  sound  and  a  very 
solid  way  of  protecting  any  potential  loss 
for  wildlife  and  fisheries  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  concern  we 
have  in  protecting  potential  loss  to  wa- 
terfowl and  wildlife  habitat  is  after  the 
project  is  completed.  I  think  the  wild- 
life and  fishery  values  are  protected  be- 
cause it  is  specifically  required  that  until 
a  plan  is  completed,  submitted  and  ap- 
proved the  project  cannot  be  constructed. 

Many  times  the  mitigation  plan  takes 
a  long  time  to  evolve  and  to  come  up  with 
a  proper  mitigation  plan.  You  really  do 
not  know  what  is  to  be  included  in  the 
mitigation  plan  until  you  are  at  the  final 
design  stage  and  you  are  at  the  time 
when  construction  should  begin.  I  think 
the  way  in  which  the  committee  is  han- 
dling mitigation  in  this  instance  is  per- 
fectly acceptable  and  one  that  I  think 
should  merit  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Breattx  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man who  just  spoke  would  step  to  the 
microphone  for  a  moment. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  in  his  opinion,  is  spe- 
cific enough  that  no  construction,  no 
physical  construction  of  any  kind  will 
begin  imtil  a  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
plan  is  completed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  think  the  language 
itself  is  self-explanatory.  I  would  not 
want  to  interpret  it  any  differently  other 
than  just  read  it  back  to  the  gentleman. 
I  think  it  is  very  clear.  It  says  "no 
construction." 

Mr.  EDGAR.  It  says  no  construction 
will  proceed  without  a  fish  and  wildlife 
mitigation  plan? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  On  page  96  of  the 
committee  bill  it  clearly  says  no  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  to  construct  such 
project,  et  cetera,  imtil  the  mitigation 
plan. 

I  would  take  that  to  mean  you  carmot 
construct  until  you  have  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Does  that  mean  no  con- 
struction will  begin  until  the  fish  and 
wildlife  mitigation  plan  takes  place? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  would  merely  con- 
tinue to  read  back  to  the  gentleman  the 
language  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  money 
appropriated  for  construction  until  a 
mitigation  plan  is  in  existence.  Iliat  is 
as  clear  as  I  can  make  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chcdrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  before  the  committee  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMXNDMXNT  OfTERXD  BT  MS.  WEAVXS 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  aoiendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weavsr  :  At  sec- 
tion 101,  (page  78.  line  9,)  add  tbe  following 
new  section : 

cHKTco  wvra. 

The  project  for  construction  at  navigation 
improvements  at  Chetco  River,  Oregon:  Re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  2, 
IVn.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,666,000. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
introducing  two  amendments  today 
which  would  add  two  modest  cost  eflQcient 
projects  to  ttie  authorized  projects  in 
title  I  of  the  bill.  Both  these  projects,  the 
Chetco  River  jetty  extension  and  a  proj- 
ect for  navigation,  improvements  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  River  and  coastal 
areas  of  my  district  in  Oregon. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
propose  to  deauthorize  two  projects 
which  have  previously  been  authorized  in 
my  district  by  including  them  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  being  offered 
to  tiUe  IV  of  the  bill  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pithian).  These  two 
projects  are  not  cost  efficient.  They  have 
caused  enormous  opposition  from  various 
constituents  in  the  district  and  they 
deserve  to  be  deauthorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  price  tag  for  the  two  proj- 
ects which  I  hope  this  body  will  add  to 
the  bill  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cost 
of  the  two  dams.  Elk  Creek  Dam  and 
Cascadia  Dam  which  are  proposed  to  de- 
authorize  in  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pithian)  .  The 
two  badly  needed  jetty  projects  which  I 
would  like  to  see  authorized  will  cost  $23 
million  and  $5  million  respectively;  the 
two  dams  I  have  proposed  to  deauthor- 
ize cost  over  $230  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Oregon  coast  is  an 
area  rich  in  economic  potential.  Tradi- 
tionally it  has  had  chronic  long-term 
unemployment.  In  large  part  the  slug- 
gish performance  is  as  a  result  of  a  lack 
of  capital  investment  in  the  kind  of  im- 
provements that  are  badly  needed  by  the 
fishing  industry,  the  tourist  trade,  and 
other  Industries  which  depend  upon  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  ocean  and  rivers 
for  their  survival.  These  needed  improve- 
ments are  not  expensive  by  modem 
standards,  yet  they  would  be  an  immeas- 
urable help  to  the  development  of  these 
coastal  communities.  The  proposed 
Chetco  jetty  extension  is  a  particularly 
good  example  of  what  is  needed.  The  bar 
of  the  Chetco  River  is  the  entrance  to  the 
port  and  harbor  of  Brookings,  a  town  of 
3,500  people  who  depend  on  sport  and 
commercial  fishing,  tourism,  and  timber 
for  their  livelihood. 

TWs  bar  has  been  a  recognized  navi- 
gation hazard  since  the  town  was  settled 
because  of  the  silt  which  accumulates 
at  the  river  mouth.  The  modest  jetty 
extension  which  I  have  proposed  for  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  will  help  to  solve  this 
problem  and  open  the  Port  of  Brookings 


to  the  kind  of  development  which  will 
fulfill  its  potential  as  one  of  Oregon's 
most  beautiful  and  popular  ports. 

Again  I  would  emphasize  that  the  de- 
authorization  of  even  one  of  the  two 
projects  from  Oregon  that  are  included 
in  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pithian)  would  pay 
for  both  these  needed  jetties  four  times 
over.  I  urge  the  House  to  include  both 
the  Siuslaw  and  Chetco  projects  in  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act. 

I  would  like  to  add  also  I  do  not  op- 
pose all  dams.  The  Lost  Creek  Dam  in 
the  southern  part  of  my  district  which 
is  next  to  the  proposed  Elk  Creek  Dam 
is  now  built.  It  has  50  megawatts  of 
power,  it  is  doing  its  job  of  flood  con- 
trol and  it  is  a  good  dam.  llie  Elk  Creek 
Dam  setting  adjacent  to  it  that  I  have 
proposed  deauthorization  for  has  none 
of  these  potential  benefits  to  any  great 
degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  offering  the 
Chetco  River  amendment.  I  will  then, 
without  making  a  further  speech,  offer 
the  Siuslaw  River  amendment  following 
this. 

Mr.  ROBE31TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  going  into  per- 
sonalities here  but  Lyndon  Johnson 
made  a  statement  talking  about  one  of 
his  friends.  He  said,  "He  is  a  hard  man 
to  help." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is  a  hard  man  to 
help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  appropria- 
tion bill  we  had  the  Siuslaw  bill  up.  Un- 
fortunately, the  secretary  has  called  it 
back  for  some  problem.  It  is  one  of  those 
that  has  been  sent  back.  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  not  only 
spoke  against  the  bill,  he  came  back  and 
said,  "I  do  not  believe  in  these  water 
projects."  It  makes  it  rather  difficult  for 
us.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  In 
favor  of  water  projects. 

I  have  no  objection.  The  Chetco  proj- 
ect is  cleared.  I  have  no  objectir>n  to  it. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  response  will  be 
on  the  other  side.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  and  I  went  out  and 
looked  at  the  Siuslaw  project.  There  is 
no  way  it  can  be  approved.  It  should  not 
be  approved.  Nothing  can  happen  to  It 
until  we  get  more  information.  It  is  not 
one  of  those  you  can  afford  to  exempt 
because  we  do  not  have  that  much  in- 
formation on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  my  colleagues  realize.  You  never 
have  to  worry  about  where  I  stand.  Tliis 
is  a  situation  with  this  project.  If  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  would  say  we  should  accept  the 
Chetco  project.  It  is  clear.  I  am  certainly 
100  percent  opposed  to  the  other. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
committee  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  go  along  with  the  committee  chair- 
man. I  am  very  familiar  with  the  Chetco 
River  project  because  it  happens  to  be 
contiguous  to  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. As  liar  as  I  know  it  has  met  all  of 


the  criteria  as  we  have  gone  through  the 
process  and  so  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  Chetco  amendment  but  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  question.  Are  these  two 
amendments  offered  en  bloc  or  are  they 
separate  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  said 
he  would  offer  Chetco  separately. 
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Mr.  CLAUSEN.  WeU,  what  are  we  act- 
ing on  new?  Are  we  acting  on  the  Sius- 
law or  the  Chetko? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Chetko  is  before  us 
now;  if  the  House  passes  the  Chetko 
amendment,  I  will  not  offer  the  Siuslaw 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Well.  I  am  perfecUy 
willing  to  go  along  with  that  arrange- 
ment and  will  accept  the  Chetko  project 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  accept  the  Chetko 
amendment  and  withdraw  the  Siuslaw 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  30  seconds? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  very  much.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  just  have  heard 
the  corps  is  reevaluating  Siuslaw  on  the 
question  of  its  cost-benefit  ratio.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  wise  at  this  time  not  to 
bring  that  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Therefore,  and  in  addition,  although  I 
have  strongly  supported  the  Siuslaw 
project,  I  note  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
strong  sentiment  against  it  and  feel  it 
would  not  be  productive  to  continue  to 
press  his  particular  amendment  at  this 
time.  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  request 
for  additional  consideration  of  the  Sius- 
law amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
back  half  of  what  I  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Micbki.  on 
page  7.  Immediately  after  line  7,  add  the 
foUowlng  and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"COST    LtMrrATIONS    AND    OVERRUN    PREVENTION 

"Sec.  101.  In  order  to  Insure  against  cost 
overruns,  the  estimated  costs  ae  hereafter 
designated  shall  be  considered  as  the  author- 
ization ceilings  governing  total  appropria- 
tions provided  for  each  project:  Provided, 
That  such  authorization  ceilings  may  be  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect — 

(A)  changes  in  construction  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  engineering  costs  indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  involved  there- 
in: and 

(B)  modifications  which  do  not  materially 
alter  the  scope  or  functions  of  the  project  as 
authorized  and  do  not  materially  change  the 
authorized  plan  of  improvement." 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  this 
past  year  and  undoubtedly  again  this 
coming  year  we  had  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  entitlements  and  how  they 
have  grown  in  size  and  in  number  and 
how  we  were  losing  control  of  Federal 
spending  as  a  result  of  those  entitle- 
ments. Notwithstanding  that  debate,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  came 
before  this  House  with  several  proposals 
in  the  health  area  for  additional  entitle- 
ments. I  sought  at  that  time  to  offer  sev- 
eral amendments  to  subject  them  to  the 
annual  appropriating  process,  having  no 
argument  against  the  worth  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  simply  trying  to  get  away  from 
this  entitlement  business  and  subjecting 
that  program,  those  worthwhile  pro- 
grams, to  the  annual  appropriating 
process. 

Traditionally  in  this  Congress,  we 
have  authorized  and  we  have  appropri- 
ated in  a  two-step  procedure.  In  more 
recent  years  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  criticized  for  failing  to 
appropriate  for  a  program's  full  author- 
ization. We  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  countered  like- 
wise and  we  have  said  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  did  not  debate  this  fully. 
They  picked  their  figures  out  of  thin 
air.  Where  did  they  get  them?  Why  do 
you  criticize  us  when  you  think  we  are 
now  doing  a  good  job  in  depth? 

So  during  this  debate,  I  have  heard 
the  argument  used  every  once  in  a  while, 
"Leave  it  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Don't  put  a  ceiling  on  anything. 
Don't  put  a  cap  on  anything." 

This  is  at  the  very  time  we  hear  all 
the  talk  about  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  limit  spending  and  to  do  every 
other  means  of  getting  at  this  spend- 
ing level  and  then  when  we  have  an  op- 
portunity in  an  authorizing  bill,  we  fail 
to  come  to  gripe  with  it  again. 

I  say  to  you,  you  cannot  just  toss 
it  off  by  saying  that  we  are  going  to  do 
it  another  day  or  we  are  going  to  force 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  take 
all  the  heat,  and  then  when  we  do,  get 
that  undue  criticism. 

Let  me  tell  you  brlefiy  what  my 
amendment  does  or  does  not  do.  It  is 
probably  easier  to  explain  it  that  way. 
It  does  not  reduce  funding  for  any  proj- 
ect. It  does  not  reduce  the  number  of 
projects.  It  does  not  prevent  any  goals 
from  being  reached.  It  does  not  set  a 
limit  on  the  completion  of  any  projects. 
My  amendment  is  a  control  mecha- 
nism. It  makes  the  cost  estimates  for  48 
open-ended  projects  the  authorized  lev- 
el of  spending  for  those  projects.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  projects  involved  is 
$812  million,  a  substantial  sum.  If  for 
some  reason,  some  justifiable  reason,  the 
estimate  goes  higher,  a  modification  in 
the  level  of  authorization  is  accepta- 
ble. 

The  only  restriction  in  my  amendment 
is  a  restriction  on  irresponsibility. 

This  amendment  provides  for  over- 
sight, rather  lenient  flexible  oversight. 
It  helps  to  insure  that  no  one  or  no  one 
agency  goes  hog-wild  with  the  tax  money 
set  aside  for  a  project  and  then  has  to 
come  back  for  more.  It  helps  insure  that 


we  will  not  spend  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion, when  frankly  we  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing only  $1  million. 

IJi  helps  insure  that  the  Congress  has 
soihe  constant  continuing  control  over 
money  spent  by  this  public  agency.  It 
may  discourage  some  of  the  mind-bog- 
gling cost  overruns  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed; for  example,  that  Red  River 
project  in  Louisiana  which  jumped  452 
percent  in  10  years. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  put  a 
stop  to  open-ended  spending:  mini- 
mums,  but  no  maximums.  It  has  been 
Uke  a  Christmas  party.  We  have  virtu- 
ally let  go  of  75  percent  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget  by  handing  out  free 
spending  certiflcates  to  anybody  who 
wants  them. 

It  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  control  of  the  budget.  It 
is  time  to  face  up  to  the  fact  we  have 
shirked  the  one  responsibility  the  Con- 
stitution entrusted  only  to  us,  that  of 
overseeing  Federal  expenditures. 

My  amendment  is  one  step  we  can 
take  in  putting  an  end  to  this  practice. 
It  makes  us  money  managers,  as  opposed 
to  automatic  money  dispensers. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  an  oversight 
Congress.  Let  us  make  it  be  known  in 
advance  to  the  bureaucracy  and  to  the 
taxpayers  that  we  intend  to  follow  up 
each  year  to  oversee  how  the  tax  dollars 
are  spent.  That  is  all  my  amendment 
does  and  it  increases  the  prospects  of 
oversight,  of  control,  and  flscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  most  appropriate  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  similar  in  content  to  the  language 
of  S.  703,  which  is  the  language  working 
its  way  through  the  Senate  to  simply  put 
a  fixed  cost  ceiling  on  with  an  escalation 
factor  for  those  problems  that  the  gen- 
tleman cites. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  pass 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  critical  to 
getting  control  of  the  budget  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  actions. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  know  when 
we  have  gone  at  this  job  of  trying  to  pick 
this  project  or  that,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  got  a  tremendous  chore 
and  responsibiUty.  Those  of  us  who  are 
less  informed  on  individual  projects  do 
not  feel  that  we  have  the  right  to  gut 
the  committee's  operation.  Having  visit- 
ed with  members  of  the  committee  and 
discussed  ways  and  means  by  which  we 
might  exert  some  mechanism  here,  we 
have  arrived  Anally  at  this  language, 
which  is  not  as  strong  as  what  we  had 
initially  conceived. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel),   I  would  like  to  ask  a 


couple  questions  about  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  In  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  wording  is: 

Provided.  That  such  authorization  celUngB 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect 

Now.  I  am  wondering  if  tnat  u  au 
automatic  adjustment  based  upon  the 
indexes  that  the  gentleman  has  indi- 
cated in  paragraph  (A) .  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  have  to  come  back  to  cne 
Congress  and  say  to  us  that  tbe  engi- 
neering costs  have  increased  by  x  amount 
because  of  the  index  and,  therefore,  we 
have  to  reauthorize.  Will  that  be  auto- 
matic, as  the  gentleman  envuions  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  began  to  indicate 
to  the  gentleman,  initially  when  I  had 
drawn  my  amendment,  I  thought  we 
ought  to  have  another  shot  at  it  by  hav- 
ing the  measure  kicked  back  to  the  Con- 
gress for  either  reafiOrmation  or  determi- 
nation; but  the  way  the  amendment  is 
now  drawn,  it  is  an  automatic  kind  of 
condition.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Engineering  News  Record,  for  ex- 
ample, regularly  publishes  the  indices  to 
which  everybody  is  apprised  and  that 
would  be  the  automatic  type  of  increase. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  As  I  understand  it  then, 
to  make  sure  as  far  as  the  legislative 
history  is  concerned,  if  the  engineering 
mdex  goes  up  by  10  percent,  then  the 
authorization  would  increase  by  10  per- 
cent as  well? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Second,  just  to  make 
sure  we  understand  what  paragraph  (B) 
provides,  that  again  says : 

Modifications  which  do  not  materially 
alter  the  scope  or  functions  of  tbe  project  as 
authorized  and  do  not  materially  change 
tbe  authorized  plan  of  improvement. 

Now,  who  makes  the  judgment 
whether  they  are  materially  altered  or 
materially  changed?  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  is  an  initial  judgment  to  be 
made  by  the  corps,  because  otherwise 
who  is  going  to  make  that  judgment? 

I  assume  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
means. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  yes.  Admittedly,  it 
is  not  a  clear  deflnition  in  paragraph 
(B)  as  in  (A) ,  where  you  have  a  formal 
standard  to  which  you  can  adhere;  but 
here  in  a  project  if  you  flnd  the  base  has 
to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  somewhat  in 
depth,  some  adjustment,  but  does  not 
really  materially  change  the  original  in- 
tent of  what  that  project  was,  then  it 
seems  to  me  compatible  with  what  I 
would  like  to  see  by  way  of  an  increase. 
n  1700 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
make  sure  we  are  clear  on  that.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  assume  we  have  estimated 
a  particular  project  will  penetrate 
through  30  feet  of  rock  but  instead  we 
flnd  60  feet  of  rock  in  which  we  have  to 
put  the  base  and  penetrate. 

Is  that,  in  the  gentleman's  judgment, 
something  that  is  really  not  material  as 
such?  It  is  not  a  major  change;  it  is  just 
an  engineering  change  or  an  engineering 
change  order,  if  you  would,  on  a  project? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
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gentleman  will  yield,  it  would  be  better, 
of  course,  if  our  feasibility  studies  initi- 
ally were  such  that  we  could  have  fore- 
seen that  kind  of  a  significant  change  or 
alteration.  However,  I  think  it  would  cer- 
tainly fall  within  the  scope  of  qualify- 
ing, as  I  initially  outlined,  as  being  de- 
serving of  an  appropriate  increase,  so 
long  as  it  did  not  change  the  original 
intent  and  purpose  of  that  project. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  law  at  the  present  time, 
that  is  exactly  what  the  law  is  today.  If 
they  come  to  an  estimated  cost  and 
there  needs  to  be  a  change,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  material  under  existing  case 
law,  they  can  go  ahead  on  the  estimated 
cost.  So  there  is  no  change  as  far  as 
(B)  is  concerned  to  the  existing  law  in 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  is 
proposing. 

As  far  as  (A)  is  concerned,  it  allows  in 
fact  an  escalator — and  that  is  a  change 
in  the  existing  law — which  allows  the 
project's  estimated  cost  to  go  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  estimated  index. 

So  we  can  say  that  (B)  is  a  restate- 
ment of  existing  and  (A)  is  in  fact  a 
change  wtiich  puts  an  escalator  in,  as- 
suming that  we  have  inflation.  And  if 
we  have  deflation,  it  would  apply  also. 

Is  that  the  way  the  gentleman  under- 
stands it? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel) 
has  expressed  it  very  well. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel),  if  I  may. 

First  of  all,  as  I  see  the  bill,  there  are 
certain  projects  that  are  of  particular 
concern  to  me  as  I  am  looking  at  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  find  three 
projects  with  dates  associated  with  es- 
timated costs. 

There  is  the  Wears  Creek,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  project;  the  San  Francisco 
Harbor,  Fisherman's  Wharf  in  Califor- 
nia; and  the  McNary  lock  and  dam  be- 
tween Washington  and  Oregon.  Each  one 
of  them  has  estimated  costs  as  of  cer- 
tain dates,  some  of  them  several  years 
ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ertel  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

So  we  have  estimates  here  that  may 
be  the  result  of  procedures  involved  be- 
tween the  Corps  of  Engineers  making  the 
estimates  and  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  processing  legislation,  and  they 
are  way  out  of  date.  So  when  we  tsdk 
about  engineering  cost  indexes,  we  are 


also  talking  about  the  date.  When  we 
talk  about  the  amount  authorized,  we  are 
also  talking  about  the  date  on  which  the 
original  authorization  was  made  in  this 
bill,  and  we  consider  the  period  from 
that  time  up  to  the  actual  construction. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ertel)  will  yield,  I  think  to  be  perfectly 
practical,  we  would  have  to  have  an  ad- 
justment forward  from  that  date  of  es- 
timate if  all  things  had  been  equal  within 
the  last  2  years.  Inflation  being  what  it 
has  been,  I  do  not  see  that  we  would  be 
practical  if  we  discounted  that  increase. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  one  other  question. 

In  part  (B)  the  gentleman  says,  "mod- 
ifications which  do  not  materially 
alter  the  scope  or  functions  of  the 
project  *   •   *." 

Let  us  take  at  the  moment  as  an  ex- 
ample a  hydroelectric  dam  and  generat- 
ing facility  where  we  are  now  doing  re- 
search on  improved  types  of  turbines. 
We  might  find  that  we  could  by  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  turbines  10-percent  in- 
crease their  output  by  20  percent.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  a  positive 
beneflt-cost  ratio.  It  would  still  be  hydro- 
electric generation,  but  I  take  it  that 
this  would  fall  imder  "modifications 
which  do  not  materially  alter  the  scope 
or  functions."  Even  though  it  might  be 
more  expensive  equipment  because  of 
new  developments,  as  long  as  it  could  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  cost-benefit  ratio, 
it  would  be  acceptable  under  the  gentle- 
man's definition? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  way  I  interpret  the  language. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment  since  I  have 
had  it  clarified  in  terms  of  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  easy  to  op- 
pose my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel),  knowing  his  good 
intentions  and  knowing  that  he  feels  this 
would  do  the  job  as  he  sees  it.  In  my  own 
judgment,  I  think  this  amendment  would 
tie  strings  on  the  operations  of  the 
Congress. 

Let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  what 
we  are  passing  today  is  an  authorization 
bill.  Once  the  authorization  is  passed, 
the  funding  requests  for  the  projects  still 
must  go  through  two  steps.  They  will  be 
considered  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  They, 
in  turn,  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  as  they  see  fit.  If  they  do 
not  recommend  funding  for  a  specific 
project,  the  Congress  can  take  it  up  if 
it  is  authorized  and  deal  with  it. 

Let  us  keep  this  straight.  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  about  a  year.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  an  arm  of  the 
Congress  and  can  only  recommend  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress.  But  Congress 
must  act  upon  the  funding  proposals  for 
the  public  works  projects  each  year.  The 


gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Michel), 
has  been  unable  to  reach  the  entitlement 
programs  which  make  up  a  very  large 
part  of  the  budget  and  has  reached  into 
the  one  place  where  we  do  not  provide 
entitlement  programs. 

This  bill  does  not  carry  any  entitle- 
ments. This  bill  provides  the  necessary 
authorization,  as  the  language  makes 
clear,  after  the  authorization  is  pro- 
vided, the  Congress  must  then  act  on  the 
funding  requests  for  the  various  public 
works  projects. 

But  when  we  try  to  place  language  re- 
strictions in  law  dealing  with  cost  limi- 
tations and  overruns  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  is  unclear,  we  run 
into  the  costly  problem  of  project  de- 
lay. The  courts  could  spend  years  trying 
to  interpret  the  language  and  meanwhile 
some  projects  would  have  to  be  stopped 
right  in  the  middle  of  construction. 

So  I  say  that  as  long  as  this  authori- 
zation bill  is  not  providing  for  entitle- 
ment programs,  that  we  complain 
about,  we  should  proceed  slowly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  straighten  out  a 
few  other  things.  Public  works  is  not  the 
cause  of  our  increased  inflation.  This  is 
where  we  spend  money  on  something 
that  is  worthwhile  and  benefits  our  own 
country.  That  is  not  infiation.  That  is 
one  thing  that  helps  us  handle  inflation. 
Inflation  is  where  we  spend  money  and 
do  not  get  anything  in  return. 

I  am  not  trying  to  get  into  foreign  aid 
or  anything  like  that,  but  in  that  pro- 
gram they  have  100-percent  inflation 
because  they  get  the  goods  and  we  never 
get  our  money  back.  So  inflation  comes 
about  in  those  areas  where  we  spend  our 
money  and  do  not  get  anything  in  re- 
turn. 

To  handle  the  problem  of  inflation  we 
need  to  take  care  of  our  own  country. 
May  I  say,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  Public  Works 
bill  on  the  ground  that  we  needed  more 
economy  and  could  not  afford  to  flnance 
these  projects  we  managed  to  override 
him  the  second  time  by  using  his  own 
argument  that  the  more  we  owe,  the 
greater  our  problems  are,  and  the  worse 
inflation  is,  the  more  imperative  it  is 
that  we  take  care  of  our  own  country. 

So  with  all  due  deference  to  my  fine 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  .  every  time  we  try  to  do  some- 
thing like  this  it  puts  a  hamstring  on 
these  operations.  We  would  waste  month 
after  month  trying  to  interpret  this  lan- 
guage and  projects  would  be  stopped 
right  in  the  middle  of  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  defeat 
this  amendment  and  leave  it  up  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  is  a  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber, to  review  the  funding  requests  and 
the  cost  factors.  We  should  leave  it  up  to 
the  committee  to  recommend  to  us  how 
to  hold  these  things  in  line,  and  the 
Congress  in  turn  can  act  on  these  recom- 
mendations. That  is  how  we  should 
handle  it  and  not  put  strings  on  the 
authorization  so  we  do  not  know  where 
we  stand. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
argument  in  its  entirety,  and  I  would  like 
to  understand  it. 

What  this  amendment  does,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  it  merely  puts  on  a  limita- 
tion of  what  is  authorized  with  an 
escalator. 

Now,  how  does  that  in  fact  hamstring 
the  operation?  Did  I  miss  the  gentle- 
man's point  somewhere? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
terminations would  have  to  be  made  on 
each  and  every  one  of  these  provisions. 
Someone  would  have  to  determine  how 
the  authorization  ceilings  are  to  be  ad- 
justed. I  say  that  while  the  author  of  the 
amendment  has  interpreted  it  as  he  sees 
it,  he  would  not  be  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort. 

We  include  restrictions  in  here  that 
might  under  present  conditions  stop  cer- 
tain projects. 

Let  us  say  the  inflation  rate  exceeds 
what  is  presently  estimated.  This  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  engineering  cost 
indices.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  off- 
hand what  effect  this  would  have  on  the 
authorization  ceilings  he  is  proposing? 

I  have  worked  with  this  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  could  not  tell  the  Members 
exactly  how  this  restriction  would  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  we  should  let  the 
committee  study  these  matters.  Let  us 
defeat  this  amendment  at  this  time  and 
let  the  conmiittee  work  on  these  matters 
as  it  sees  fit.  Certainly  this  amendment 
would  hamstring  the  operations  as  I  see 
it. 

n  1710 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Clausen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitten  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  relate  why 
I  believe  the  amendment  itself  is  truly 
not  necessary. 

First,  postauthorization  changes  in 
scope  must  already  have  further  authori- 
zation. Second,  as  the  projects  evolve, 
each  must  be  justified  annually  through 
the  appropriations  oversight  and  fund- 
ing functions  that  are  already  in  effect. 
A  cost  containment  mechanism  is  already 
in  place.  And,  third,  the  fiscal  concerns 
on  which  the  amendment  is  presumably 
based,  in  my  view,  are  overstated,  for  this 
reason:  Historically,  as  has  been  stated 
on  the  fioor,  only  50  percent  of  the  au- 
thorizations are  ultimately  appropriated 
because  of  changes  in  local  sentiment 
concerning  the  project,  needs,  the  com- 
munity development  engineering  con- 
siderations, oftentimes  geological  con- 
siderations, interest  rates,  legal  require- 


ments retroactively  applied  and  the 
changing  presidential  policy. 

Finally,  we  do  have  an  effective 
oversight  for  water  resource  projects. 
First,  any  change  in  the  scope  of  the 
project  is  considered  a  postauthorization 
change,  and  when  this  occurs  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  the  Congress 
must  be  contacted  and  offer  an  affirma- 
tive legislative  action  taken  to  approve 
the  change. 

So  the  gentleman's  case  I  think  is  well 
taken,  and  I  think  we  should  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman. 

May  I  again  say  that  Congress  will 
have  a  chance  to  look  into  the  costs  of 
these  projects  again  when  the  appro- 
priation measure  is  considered. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would 
disagree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  trying  to  accomplish  here,  but 
it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  circumvent- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  today. 

The  President  has  asked  for  full  fimd- 
ing.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  that. 
We  are  going  to  fund  it  right  up  to  the 
limit.  We  are  going  to  take  the  annual 
review  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee now  has  on  each  of  these  projects.  It 
really  gives  any  administration  the  right 
to  delay,  to  slow  down,  to  stop.  Then  you 
would  have  to  add  the  costs  in.  You 
might  stop  a  project  for  5  years.  The  ad- 
ministration could  do  that.  And  we  would 
have  absolutely  no  control  over  it  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  would  add  to 
the  cost.  The  escalator  is  right  on  there. 
We  would  have  no  control  about  how 
rapidly  a  project  is  built  or  any  control 
whatsoever.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
support  the  gentleman,  but  it  would  not 
accomplish  anything,  and  I  think  it 
would  defeat  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  good  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  offering  the 
amendment,  there  is  no  questicHi  about 
the  problem;  but  this  language  would 
just  aggravate  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  almost 
has  an  excellent  amendment.  The  philos- 
ophy is  excellent,  but  the  wording  is 
such  that  it  simply  does  not  jibe  with 
what  is  going  to  happen.  I  had  asked 
him  and  hoped  he  would  withdraw  it 
and  work  with  our  people  to  see  if  we 
could  come  up  with  something  that  would 
be  acceptable.  But  in  the  meantime,  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  result  of  the  last 
victory  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Michel  ) .  The  gentleman  often  re- 
fers to  the  day  in  August  when  he  de- 
feated a  proposal  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  enact  an  entitle- 
ment program  for  child  welfare  services. 
He  has  frequently  cited  this  action  as  a 
great  victory  for  financial  responsibility. 

The  Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means 
has  jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  public 
assistance  and  social  service  programs  in 
which  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments share  financial  responsibility — in- 
cluding the  title  XX  social  services  pro- 
gram and  the  title  IV-B  child  welfare 
services  program.  The  title  FV-B  child 
welfare  services  program  offers  protec- 
tive and  preventive  services  for  homeless, 
neglected,  and  abused  children.  This  pro- 
gram, like  other  social  service  programs, 
requires  careful  planning  by  the  States. 
A  State  must  have  some  certainty  re- 
garding the  level  of  funding  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  expenditure  in  order 
to  plan  for  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive use  of  money.  For  that  reason,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ap- 
proved an  entitlement  program  for  chUd 
welfare  services. 

"ntle  IV-B  would  have  become  a 
closed-end  entitlement  like  other  social 
service  programs  such  as  title  XX. 

Iliere  was  no  danger  that  this  provi- 
sion would  have  violated  the  budget.  The 
Budget  Conunittee  had  already  approved 
the  program  at  the  proposed  entitlement 
ceiling  of  $266  million. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  succeeded  by  five  votes  in 
killing  that  program.  He  said  we  ought 
to  go  through  the  appropriations  process. 
And  where  has  that  left  us  for  this  year? 

We  are  4  months  into  the  fiscal  year, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
not  yet  conclucied  its  work.  As  a  result, 
the  States  do  not  know  whether  there 
will  be  an  improved  program  and,  if  so, 
at  what  level  it  will  be  funded,  trnless 
we  have  closed-end  entitlement  pro- 
grams for  social  services,  we  will  never 
have  the  necessary  protective  services  for 
these  neglected  children.  I  regret  that 
the  Appropriations  CcHnmittee  decided 
to  handle  it  this  way.  But  I  wished  to 
refresh  your  memory  regarding  this  ac- 
tion. 

After  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor, 
had  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  succeeded  in  killing  it.  It  is 
dead  for  this  year,  it  will  be  dead  for 
next  year  if  we  do  not  have  the  entitle- 
ment, because  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  the  capacity  to  leg- 
islate in  this  field  in  a  timely  manner. 

AMENDtCXNT    OITKBKD    BT    MX.    MAK8HA    TO   THX 
AMKNDMENT   OrFSXZS   BT    MX.    MICHEL 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  sunendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Habsha  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Micrsl:  After 
the  word  adjusted  In  line  5  of  the  amend- 
ment add  the  following  language:  "by  reso- 
lution by  the  CTommlttee  on  PuMlc  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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gentatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
severe  reservations  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, but  I  recognize  its  political  appeal, 
and  certainly  I  want  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection that  he  is  trying  to  move  in.  But 
because  of  my  reservations  of  what  this 
amendment  might  do,  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment; and  I  will  explain  that  in  a  min- 
ute. 

But  getting  back  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
reason  I  have  severe  reservations  is  the 
fact  that  oftentimes  there  are  post- 
authorization  cost  adjustments  that  af- 
fect a  project.  Even  after  advanced  engi- 
neering and  design  are  completed,  there 
are  additional  changes  that  have  to  be 
made  that  could  reflect  a  small  cost  in- 
crement as  well  as  a  rather  large  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  some  of  these  proj- 
ects. In  that  event,  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  adopted,  then  that 
project  would  go  no  further  and  it  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  study,  further  reauthorization, 
and  then  be  approved  by  the  full 
Congress. 

If  the  project  were  under  construc- 
tion the  Federal  Government  would  be 
liable  for  all  shutdown  costs  incurred 
by  a  contractor.  Also,  the  requirement 
of  congressional  affirmation  of  any 
change  would  create  an  inordinate 
delay  of  the  project  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
because  it  would  add  tremendous  costs 
to  that  project  because  of  escalations  due 
to  inflation.  If  we  could  control  who  is 
going  to  write  these  authorization  ceil- 
ings or  who  is  going  to  make  the  tidjust- 
ment.  rather  than  give  that  authority  to 
downtown,  then  I  could  find  some  rea- 
son, possibly,  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  But  the  way  it  stands  now, 
this  just  gives  the  administration  down- 
town another  leverage,  another  tool,  if 
you  will,  with  which  to  further  delay 
progress,  and  they  can  use  this  amend- 
ment to  implement  their  purpose  in  try- 
ing to  defeat  a  number  of  projects  they 
do  not  want  implemented  but  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized. 

It  says,  on  line  5  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois: 

Provided.  That  such  authorization  ceilings 
may  be  adjusted — 

My  amendment  simply  adds  In  there- 
by resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill  gives  the  Congress  the  con- 
trol over  making  any  adjustments  in 
these  programs,  and  it  will  not  inordi- 
nately delay  the  construction  and  the 
completion  of  the  project. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.    Chairman.    I    am   somewhat   in 


doubt  as  to  what  this  means,  because  it 
seems  to  me.  when  I  read  the  Michel 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Harsha 
amendment,  it  would  indicate  that  in 
the  event  there  is  inflation  in  any  proj- 
ect, instead  of  being  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  the  emiount  which  would  be  au- 
thorized, they  would  have  to  come  back 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  to  the  Senate 
and  in  fact  get  a  reauthorization  by  those 
two  committees. 

It  that  the  intent  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  we  acceded  there  was 
a  cost  overrun  or  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization of  the  project  that  required 
any  further  action  by  the  Michel 
amendment,  it  would  simply  mean  that 
the  people  downtown  would  not  control 
that  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  by  resolution  could  come 
back  and  get  into  the  issue  and  by  sim- 
ple resolution  before  each  committee 
make  those  adjustments  to  reflect  fhe 
changes  that  are  needed  to  be  changed 
in  the  cost  of  the  project. 

n  1720 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  would  be  in  total  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  gentleman  says, 
but  I  am  just  wondering  if  this  language 
does  not  destroy — No.  1.  as  I  understood, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  said  if  the  engineering  cost 
index  increased,  let  us  say,  10  percent  in 
a  year,  then  the  authorization  level 
would  increase  10  percent.  Second,  if 
there  were  no  material  changes  in  the 
project,  the  corps  could  go  ahead  and  do 
it. 

If  there  were  material  changes  which 
took  it  outside  the  scope,  or  the  cost 
ovemms  went  beyond  the  inflation  in- 
dex, obviously  they  would  have  to  come 
back  to  us  in  the  House. 

That  is  what  I  thought  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  was  getting 
to,  and  if  this  is  just  a  clariflcation  of 
that,  then  there  is  no  substantial  differ- 
ence except  it  goes  only  to  two  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  make  abundantly  sure  that  that  is 
what  it  is:  it  is  not  the  agencies  down- 
town or  the  administration  that  makes 
that  improvement  or  change,  but  it  is  the 
committee  that  does  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ertel  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Is  my  interpretation  then 
correct  of  what  the  gentleman  is  at- 
tempting to  do  with  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Obviously,  what  the  gentleman  has 
done  with  his  amendment,  however,  is  to 
provide  for  an  additional  step.  What  I 
thought  I  was  doing  initially  was  a  very 
efficient  way  of  doing  it  by  this  mecha- 
nism for  an  automatic  increase.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  will  be  any  decreases. 
I  would  like  to  think  there  would  be.  But 
I  will  have  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  the 
very  fact  that  it  would  come  back  to 
the  Members  who  know  the  subject  well, 
I  cannot  oppose  that  kind  of  an 
amendment. 

My  concern  is  that  it  is  some  unelected 
bureaucracy  making  a  decision  that 
ought  to  be  made  by  this  Congress  and 
by  individual  Members  of  either  body, 
so  I  have  no  reservation  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  here,  because  I  think 
frankly  it  gives  us  an  opportimity  then 
to  express  ourselves  through  the  gentle- 
man again  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  That  is  precisely  why  I 
added  the  suggested  language  is  because 
I  have  the  same  concern  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy downtown  that  will  make  a 
judgment  that  they  do  not  want  a  proj- 
ect, so  they  will  put  another  stimibling 
block  in. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  do  now 
through  the  appropriations  process.  We 
only  appropriate  each  year  what  we 
think  they  can  spend,  not  always  that 
much.  Then  we  get  an  annual  look  at 
it.  They  have  to  come  and  justify  the 
expenditures  even  though  it  may  be  a 
10-year  project.  They  have  to  come  each 
year  for  the  segmented  part. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  like  what  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  do  would 
turn  it  over  to  the  administration  to  ask 
for  full  funding  and  then  have  the  au- 
thority of  this  amendment  to  get  full 
funding.  We  would  not  get  that  annual 
review.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
now  does  what  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  give  back  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Well.  no.  it  would  be 
just  another  authorization  ceiling.  They 
would  still  have  to  come  before  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  for  annual  appro- 
priations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Michel  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Harsha  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand  what  the 
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gentleman  is  saying  here.  I  do  not  mean 
to  transgress  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  appropriations  subcommittee,  which 
likewise  does  a  good  job.  too,  and  has  its 
annual  review.  But  there  is  this  overall 
two-step  procedure  with  which  this  en- 
tire body  is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  feel  we 
get  left  out  of  that  procedure  every  once 
in  a  while  unless  we  get  an  opportunity 
to  express  ourselves  at  the  authorizing 
level  clearly  and  responsibly  as  well  as 
through  our  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  can  speak  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, but  there  are  nearly  380  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  do  not 
serve  on  that  committee  like  we  do  and 
do  not  have  that  opportunity  as  we  do 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Those  bills 
come  back  to  this  floor  for  annual  review. 
We  have  many,  many  amendments  try- 
ing to  reduce,  knocking  out  in  some 
instances,  so  there  is  an  annual  review  by 
the  full  Congress. 

I  also  do  not  see  the  entitlement  in 
this  authorization  bill  that  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of.  I  fail  to  see  that. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Let  me  say  this.  There 
is  no  entitlement  in  this  bill,  and  we  are 
not  usurping  the  authority  of  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  this  matter  at 
all. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  provides 
that  what  we  have  got  in  the  bill  will  be 
a  ceiling  on  the  cost,  and  I  do  not  want 
some  bureaucracy  downtown  then  block- 
ing the  project  because  of  that  celling, 
and  there  are  examples — we  may  pass  a 
law  dealing  with  the  environment  in  the 
next  year  or  two  that  would  change  a 
cost  ceiling  on  some  of  the  projects  in 
this  bill.  It  would  necessitate  a  construc- 
tion change  because  of  that  new  envi- 
ronmental law.  but  under  the  Michel 
amendment  one  cannot  go  ahead  and 
build  that  project  because  a  subsequent 
law  we  passed  changed  the  manner  of 
treating  a  project. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  just  to 
make  sure  that  the  committee  makes  the 
authorization  changes  and  not  a  bureau- 
crat downtown  or  some  agency  down- 
town that  could  stop  a  project  by  failing 
to  make  the  changes  that  are  required 
under  this. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  needed  if  this  is  going  to  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Livincston  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  in  total  sympathy  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  accomplish,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Illinois.  However,  I  think  that 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  may  pro- 
vide for  more  inflexibility  than  either  of 
these  gentlemen  wish  to  accomplish.  We 
are  willing  to  have  another  authoriza- 
tion stage  injected  into  the  present 
process,  which  means  every  time  that  we 
have  an  index  of  inflatlMi  interjected 
into  the  cost  overrun  or  perhaps  a  modi- 
flcation  on  the  basis  of  Improved  tech- 
nology, we  are  going  to  have  to  go  back 
to  the  authorizing  cwnmittee  to  get 
approval.  I  think  that  Is  not  exactly 
what  either  of  the  gentlemen  intended. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  in  this  way,  if  I  understand 
him  properly.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  my  judgment, 
or  at  least  I  am  fearful  that  it  might  re- 
act this  way,  means  that  if  these  events 
occur,  then  a  bureaucracy  downtown  will 
make  the  judgment  to  hold  up  the 
project.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
avoid. 

Now,  yes,  in  so  many  words,  it  will 
mean  another  step  to  take  my  language 
in  here,  but  it  will  mean  that  we.  the 
Congress,  make  that  judgment,  and  not 
a  bureaucracy  downtown. 

It  will  not  mean  that  we  have  to  come 
before  the  full  Congress  for  authoriza- 
tion again,  just  the  two  committees.  So 
it  is  simpler  in  that  regard. 

As  I  say,  I  have  severe  reservations 
about  the  gentleman's  amendment 
initially.  I  am  just  trying  to  make  it 
more  [Milatable. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman almost  has  something  we  have 
been  working  on  for  months,  but  it  does 
not  quite  jive;  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  said,  we  are  adding  another 
step  in. 

I  respectfully  ask  him  if  he  would  not 
withdraw  it  and  let  us  try  to  work  on  it 
over  the  night.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1979.  As  a  Member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
and  the  full  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  I  am  pleased  that  I 
was  able  to  participate  in  the  formation 
of  this  important  legislation. 

H.R.  4788  authorizes  and  modifies 
many  needed  water  development  and 
flood  protection  projects  around  the 
country.  These  projects  provide  positive 
benefits  for  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located.  These  benefits  outweigh 
the  terrible  costs  of  floods  and  droughts 
that    otherwise    would    plague    these 
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areas. 

If  we  are  to  develop  this  country's 
hydroelectric  power  and  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  if  we  are  to 
continue  our  abundant  agricultural  pro- 
duction, then  we  must  pass  this  legisla- 
tion and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
strengthening  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider this  legislation  and  not  vote  to  fur- 
ther delay  needed  water  projects  that 
have  been  mired  in  bureaucratic  delay 
that  has  givoi  us  the  present  condition 


we  are  in.  Congress  needs  to  p«tss  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  in- 
tact so  that  these  vitally  needed  projects 
can  move  forward  quickly  for  the  bene- 
flt  of  this  country  and  its  citizens.* 
•  Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU 
before  us  today  deserves  favorable  con- 
sideration by  this  body.  The  water  re- 
source projects  it  contains  will  benefit 
Americans  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
These  projects  represent  improvements 
that  people  can  lo<*  to  for  years  to  come, 
improvements  that  clearly  will  better  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

In  particular,  this  bill  authorizes  two 
important  projects  in  my  district  which 
I  know  from  firsthand  investigation  are 
urgently  needed. 

One  is  a  study  of  the  slltaUon  problems 
at  Quincy  Bay  and  in  the  area  of  Broad 
and  Triangle  Lakes  on  the  Mississippi 
River  adjacent  to  Quincy,  111.  "niis  proj- 
ect would  promote  navigation,  environ- 
mental quality,  water  quality,  recreati<«, 
fish,  and  wildlife.  A  program  of  dredging 
is  needed  to  save  this  splendid  recrea- 
tional area  frwn  eventual  total  destruc- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  undertaken  right 
away. 

The  Quincy  Bay.  Broad  and  Triangle 
Lakes,  and  Willow  Slough  areas  in  the 
Mississippi  River  have  provided  uni>ar- 
allelled  recreational  opportunities  for 
petH^le  in  west  central  lUinois  for  over 
a  hundred  years.  Unfortunately,  these 
areas  have  been  damaged  gradually  ova- 
the  years  by  siltation.  filling  in  slowly 
at  first  but  more  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
Waters  previously  used  for  water  sport 
are  so  shallow  that  they  cannot  be  tra- 
versed even  by  shallow-draft  watercraf t. 
Gravel  and  rock  washed  down  from 
hilly  regions  above  and  silt  from  the  river 
forms  mudbars.  Hiree  to  four  million 
cubic  yards  of  material  have  already  been 
deposited.  The  lower  Broad  Lake  area 
that  was  dredged  some  years  ago  for  All 
for  a  new  railroad  bridge  was  originally 
25  to  35  feet  deep.  It  is  now  less  than  15 
feet  deep  in  most  parts. 

The  dredging  of  the  Quincy  Bay  area 
coupled  with  other  conservation  and  hy- 
draulic engineering  changes,  should  pre- 
serve Quincy  Bay  and  the  surrounding 
area  for  the  recreati<»ud  use  of  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Also,  today's  bill  will  direct  Armj 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  a  pub- 
lic works  project  to  stabilize  the  river- 
bank  on  the  Illinois  River  at  Hardin,  111.  • 
The  riverbank  there  Is  simply  slipping 
into  the  river.  If  it  is  not  corrected  soaa, 
several  houses  and  business  properties 
in  Hardin  will  be  destroyed. 

The  waterfront  can  be  stabilized  most 
practically  through  a  rip-rapping  pro- 
gram. But  such  an  undertaking  is  beyond 
the  financial  means  of  Hardin  and  no 
assistance  is  available  from  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  people  of  Hardin  have  ex- 
hausted every  local  means  to  solve  their 
waterfront  problem. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  favorably 
upon  this  bill  and  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  begin  studies  of  these  two 
vital  projects.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio   (Mr.  Harsha)    to  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  »Mr.  Michel)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

POINT  OF  OBDES 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  that 
make  in  order  at  the  opening  of  tomor- 
row morning's  session  the  vote,  lacking 
a  quorum  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  put 
the  question  for  a  recorded  vote  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  reconvenes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mur- 
THA)  having  assumed  the  chcur,  Mr.  Mc- 
HuGH.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HH.  4788),  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


□  1730 
GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  thir  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  4788.  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENT  PASSES 
RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING  SOVI- 
ET INTERVENTION  IN  AFGHANI- 
STAN 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  have  this  past 
weekend  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  several  members  of  the  European 
Parliament  for  an  informal  discussion  of 
relations  between  our  Congress  and  that 
parliament. 

Our  meeting,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  inspired 
by  the  direct  election  last  summer  of 
members  of  the  European  Parliament, 
an  historic  event  for  democracy  and  free 
political  institutions. 

During  our  discussions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  Congress  were  gratified  to 
see  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  Ly 
the  Euroi>ean  Parliament  on  January  16. 


1980.  condemning  the  invasion  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  these  remarks, 
I  shall  insert  the  text  of  the  resolution 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
all  members  of  the  House  will  join  me  in 
extending  a  warm  welcome  to  our  col- 
leagues from  the  European  Parliament.  I 
should  add  that  several  more  members  of 
the  European  Parliament,  including  its 
distinguished  president,  Madame  Simone 
Weil,  will  be  meeting  in  Washington  this 
week  with  members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  where  they  will  be 
hosted  by  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Chairman  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Congressman  Pease  of  Ohio,  who  has 
chaired  a  group  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  which  has  held  meetings 
with  members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Participating  in  our  discussions  last 
weekend,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  the  follow- 
ing persons : 

MEMBERS  or  EUKOPCAN   PARLIAMENT  AND  TITLE 

Martin  Bangemann,  Liberal.  Federal  Re- 
public ot  Germany. 

Brlc  Blumenfeld,  Christian  Democrat, 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermajiy. 

Ernest  Qllnne,  Socialist,  Belgium. 

Eva  Oredal,  Socialist,  Denmark. 

Egon  Klepsch.  Christian  Democrat.  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Oermany. 

James  Scott-Hopkins.  Conservative,  United 
Kingdom. 

Mario  Zagarl,  Socialist,  Italy. 

MEMBERS  OF  IT .8.  CONGRESS  AND  nXLE 

Max  Baucus,  U.S.  Senate.  Democrat.  Mon- 
tana. 

John  Brademas.  U.S.'  House.  Democrat.  In- 
diana. 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr..  U.S.  House.  Repub- 
lican. New  York. 

David  Durenberger.  U.S.  Senate,  Republi- 
can Minnesota. 

Thomas  S.  Foley,  VS.  House,  Democrat, 
Washington. 

Sam  Gibbons,  U.S.  House,  Democrat, 
Florida. 

Donald  J.  Pease.  UJ3.  House.  Democrat, 
Ohio. 

Also  participating  in  uur  discussions  were 
the  following  persons:  J.  Robert  Schaetzel. 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  European 
Community:  Alton  Frye,  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations;  and  Clifford  Hackett;  Office  of 
Senator  Paul  Sarbanes. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Speaker,  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  McKnight  Foundation  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  for  having  provided 
financial  assistance  for  the  meeting  of 
last  weekend. 

RESOLtmON  ON  ETTROPEAN  PARLIAMENT  ON 
ArCHANISTAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  insert  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  January  1,  1980.  by  the 
European  Parliament  concerning  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan : 

The  European  Parliament  outraged  by  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  pro- 
foundly concerned  about  the  threat  to  inter- 
national peace. 

1.  Condemns  the  armed  intervention  in  Af- 
ghanistan which  is  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  UN  Charter: 

2.  Calls  for  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops  from 
Afghanistan  in  order  to  enable  its  people  to 
determine  their  own  form  of  government; 
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3.  Emphasises  the  responsibility  of  the 
USSR  for  the  grave  consequences  of  its  action 
on  the  policy  of  detente  and  affirms  that  the 
principles  of  detente  are  neither  divisible  nor 
limited  to  certain  geographical  regions  and 
confirms  the  urgent  need  to  ensure  that  they 
are  applied  everywhere; 

4.  Reaffirms  its  desire  for  detente  and  de- 
plores the  brutal  intervention  of  the  USSR 
which  diminishes  its  future  development; 

5.  Requests  the  Commission  to  review  im- 
mediately all  economic,  commercial  credit 
and  financial  relations  between  the  USSR 
and  the  European  Community,  specifically  in 
the  field  of  high  technology,  agricultural 
products,  and  antidumping  practices  and  to 
report  to  the  Council  of  Ministers; 

6.  Calls  upon  the  Council  and  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nine  acting  in  po- 
litical cooperation  to  take  effective  measures 
in  the  light  of  the  Commission's  report  In 
support  of  efforts  to  end  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan; 

7.  Welcomes  the  decision  provisionally  to 
suspend  food  aid  for  Afghanistan,  and  calls 
on  the  Commission  to  give  full  support  to 
the  programme  of  the  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  to  supply  food  and  medical  aid 
to  the  Afghan  refugees  who  have  fled  into 
neighboring  states; 

8.  Urges  member  governments  to  act  in  co- 
operation with  all  governments  who  con- 
demn this  flagrant  act  of  aggression  against 
an  Independent  sovereign  state; 

9.  Calls  upon  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  as  well  as  national  committees  of 
member  states  and  the  federations  of  the  na- 
tional athletic  associations  taking  part  in  the 
Olympic  Games  with  the  representatives  of 
participating  athletes  to  reconsider  whether 
the  summer  games  should  take  place  in  Mos- 
cow if  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  con- 
tinues; 

10.  Instructs  its  President  to  forward  this 
resolution  to  the  UN  Secretary-General,  to 
the  parliaments  and  governments  of  the 
Member  States  of  the  Community  and  to  the 
Commission  and  Council  with  a  request  for 
the  latter  to  report  to  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. 


WASTED     ENERGY.     TIME.     AND 
MONEY  IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  an  unsavory  task.  I  rise  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  political  ma- 
chinations and  maneuvering — bom  of 
misunderstandings  and  petty  fears — that 
will  cost  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west dearly  in  wasted  energy,  wasted 
time  and  wasted  money.  And.  in  so 
doing,  I  have  to  wonder  whether  the 
Northwest's  highest  ranking  Federal  en- 
ergy official,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  is 
serious  about  energy  conservation. 

The  Northwest  has  serious  energy 
problems.  During  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  hope  that  legislation  that 
is  acceptable  to  all  parties  in  the  region 
can  be  signed  into  law.  But  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Northwest  and  I  have 
held  that  hope  for  5  full  years.  Compre- 
hensive legislation — dealing  with  issues 
so  precedential  and  controversial  as  the 
preference  clause,  an  expanded  Federal 
role  in  the  region,  the  form  of  public 
participation,  power  rates,  and  antitrust 
exemptions — has  taken,  and  may  yet 
take,  a  long  time  to  pass  and  enact.  And 
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each  day  we  wait,  the  Northwest,  char- 
acterized by  high  electricity  consump- 
tion and  inefficient  energy  use,  in  wast- 
ing power  and  money. 

For  this  reason,  I  amended  last  year 
the  1980  Department  of  Energy  author- 
ization bill  to  allow  the  BPA  to  move 
ahead  aggressively  on  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  programs  while  the 
Congress  continued  its  work  on  com- 
prehensive legislation.  The  Interior 
Committee  imanimously  accepted  this 
amendment  and  it  was  uncontested  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Ten  of  my  colleagues  from  the  North- 
west joined  me  in  urging  Senators  Jack- 
son and  Hatfield  to  add  a  similar  pro- 
vision to  the  Senate  version  of  DOE's 
budget.  The  Public  Power  Council,  rep- 
resenting the  115  public  utilities  of  the 
Northwest  endorsed  this  amendment  and 
urged  Senate  approval.  Similar  endorse- 
ments have  come  from  other  BPA 
customers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  BPA  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Sterling  Munro,  has  criss- 
crossed the  Pacific  Northwest  threaten- 
ing brownouts  unless  the  populace 
conserves.  He  is  quoted  in  the  press  as 
warning  that  if  the  Pacific  Northwest 
does  not  act  fast  on  conservation,  there 
may  be  no  choice  left  but  curtailment  of 
electricity.  Mr.  Munro's  analysis  is  inci- 
sive; his  actions  are,  unfortunately,  non- 
existent. Mr.  Munro  continues  to  impede 
Senate  passage  of  the  BPA  conservation 
measure  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House.  His  motives  I,  of  course,  cannot 
be  sure  of.  But  I  am  continually  told 
stories  of  BPA's  blackmail  of  the  pubUc 
utilities  in  the  region — the  very  public 
utilities  BPA  was  created  to  serve. 
Whether  it  concerns  independent  re- 
source acquisition  or  conservation  activi- 
ties by  the  utilities,  the  administrative 
allocation  BPA  was  2  years  late  in  pre- 
paring, legislative  drafting  and  lobbying, 
or,  now,  the  possibility  of  an  immediate, 
massive  conservation  program,  BPA  has 
played  politics  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  utilities  of  the  Northwest. 

A  comprehensive  answer  to  the  region's 
energy  problems  would  be  ideal  and  we 
may  have  it  in  thr  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture. But  even  if  that  bill  were  to  be 
passed  and  enacte<l  tomorrow,  the  region 
could  not  embark — due  to  the  complex 
planning  procedures— on  meaningful 
conservation  efforts  for  years.  The 
House-passed  amendment  would  allow 
them  to  do  so  immediately.  The  utilities 
in  the  region  support  It;  the  people  of 
the  region  support  it;  the  congressional 
delegation  of  the  region  supports  it;  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  passed  it. 
But  one  bureaucrat,  because  he  fool- 
ishly thinks  its  passage  will  undercut  a 
5-year  legislative  effort,  opposes  it  and 
has  held  sway  over  the  Senate.  Why,  I 
have  to  wonder,  would  he  want  to  de- 
prive the  Northwest  of  this  valuable  tool 
in  their  fight  against  energy  inefficiency? 
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THE  COMMUNICATIONS  GAP  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Speakw.  it  was 
15  years  ago  when  I  was  last  in  Lebanon, 
as  a  junior  in  college.  This  time,  I  went 
as  the  head  of  a  House  delegation,  the 
first  congressional  factflndiug  mission 
to  focus  on  Lebanon's  problems. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  a  happy  and 
inspiring  trip.  This  time  It  was  not. 

After  a  14-hour  flight  from  Washing- 
ton, our  plane  made  its  final  approach 
to  the  Beirut  airport.  Prom  the  air,  the 
city  still  looked  like  the  "Pearl  of  the 
Mediterranean,"  the  country  still  the 
'Switzerland  of  the  Middle  East."  But 
all  that  has  changed. 

The  airport  scene  was  like  arriving  In 
an  armed  camp.  Shortly  after  our 
heavily  guarded  motorcade  passed 
through  a  checkpoint  manned  by  a 
young  Syrian  soldier,  he  was  dead,  the 
victim  of  a  sniper. 

We  had  been  in  Lebanon  less  than  an 
hour,  but  the  reahty  was  clear:  Lebanon 
is  a  long  way  from  i>eace. 

There  is  a  perception,  not  imcommon 
here,  that  the  United  States  stood  by— 
watching — during  Lebanon's  most  recent 
devastation. 

Iran,  Afghanistan,  the  OPEC  oil 
cartel.  Islamic  fanaticism:  These  show 
we  need  all  the  pro-U.S.  friends  we  can 
find  In  the  Mideast. 

Lebanon  has  been  one  of  our  dearest. 

A  country  the  size  of  Connecticut, 
with  roughly  the  same  population, 
Lebanon  has  not  been  without  tensions 
before.  The  nation's  constitution  man- 
dates Christian  rule.  But  they  have  been 
ruling  by  a  fiction— numerically,  they 
are  no  longer  a  majority.  It  caused  deep 
resentments  in  Lebanon's  Moslem 
circles  long  before  the  current  strife. 

Then  a  half-million  Palestinians,  ex- 
pelled by  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  landed 
on  Lebanon's  doorstep.  And  the  coun- 
try's suffering  began,  the  consequence  of 
Its  own  openness,  Its  generosity,  and  Its 
free  society. 

In  1975,  the  battles  erupted,  Pales- 
tinians against  Christians.  Then  Syria 
sent  In  its  "peacekeeping  force,"  fight- 
ing first  with  the  Palestinians  and  later 
with  the  Christians. 

So  far,  it  has  cost  more  than  70,000 
lives.  Some  of  them,  I  found,  were  my 
relatives. 

Large  sectors  of  Beirut  were  destroyed. 
The  Palestinians  laimched  raids  from 
Lebanon  against  Israel.  Israel  retaUated. 
destroying  many  villages  In  southern 
Lebanon. 

Weapons  have  poured  into  Lebanon — 
a  virtual  arms  bazaar,  supplied  by  var- 
ious quarters  In  many  countries.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  12-year-olds  with 
rifles.  There  are  checkpoints,  controlled 
by  various  factions,  everywhere. 

Lebanon's  central  government  leaders 
pleaded  with  us  for  United  States  help. 
We  are  sending  virtually  no  economic 
aid  for  reconstruction,  and  we  are 
sending  only  token  military  aid  to  re- 
build the  central  government's  Lebanese 
Army.  It  must  be  increased  dramatical- 
ly. TTie  Government  forces  are  clearly 
outgunned  and  inferior  to  both  the 
Christian  mllltla  and  the  Palestinians. 

In  the  south,  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  is  hindered  by  its  narrow  mandate, 
unable  to  halt  Palestinian  infiltration 


Into  the  area  and  to  control  a  renegade 
Lebanese  Army  colonel;  Colonel  Haddad 
split  from  the  army  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  defend  an  area  he  calls  "Free 
Lebanon,"  along  the  Israeli  border. 

In  Damascus,  Syria,  the  Ave  (rf  us 
spoke  with  President  Hafez  el-Assad.  He 
told  us  he  is  reluctant  to  withdraw  his 
more  than  30,000  troops  from  Lebanese 
soil  while  the  rebel  Colonel  Haddad  is 
being  heavily  armed  and  financed  by 
Israel.  In  Israel,  Defense  Minister  Ezer 
Weizman  told  us  his  country  would  not 
allow  Haddad  to  be  "sold  down  the  river" 
as  long  as  Syria  keeps  troops  in  Lebanon. 

The  Syrian  presence,  unlike  the  PLO's 
or  Haddad's,  is  part  of  an  official  "Arab 
Deterrent  Force,"  voted  by  the  Arab 
League  and  supported,  at  least  in  public, 
by  Lebanese  President  Ellas  Sarkis. 

But  the  Lebanese  people  themselves 
appear  bitter  toward  the  Syrians.  That 
resentment,  in  fact,  goes  beyond  just  the 
Syrians.  Not  only  the  Christians,  but 
Lebanese  Moslems  too  seem  genuinely 
Interested  in  a  unified  Lebancm,  free 
from  all  outside  armed  forces. 

That  requires  at  least  two  develop- 
ments: the  gradual  wlthdrawl  of  Syrian 
forces,  and  some  solution  to  the  Pales- 
tinian problem.  We  strongly  urged  Sy- 
ria's President  Assad  to  begin  such  a 
withdrawal,  and  we  urged  the  Israelis  to 
take  the  broadest  possible  view  of  the 
Camp  David  accords,  to  help  solve  the 
Palestinian  problem. 

But  what  is  probably  our  most  lasting 
impression  of  our  10-day  trip  to  the 
three  countries  is  the  lack  of  communi- 
cation, the  isolation  of  one  country  from 
another — not  just  geographically,  but 
leader-to-leader. 

The  Syrians  do  not  appear  to  realize 
the  bitterness  against  them  in  Lebanon; 
the  Israeli  leaders  and  citizens  show  In- 
credible curiosity  about  PLO  leader  Yas- 
ser Arafat.  There  Is  a  wide  gulf  between 
Palestinians  and  Israelis  on  the  occupied 
West  Bank.  Assad  asked  about  our  meet- 
ings with  Christian  leaders  In  Lebanon, 
while  Arafat  seemed  curious  to  know 
what  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 
will  attempt  to  do  for  Palestinians 
through  the  Camp  David  peace  process. 
Obviously,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
some  basic  groundwork  too.  Arafat  and 
his  PLO  must  renounce  violence  and  rec- 
ognize Israels  right  to  exist,  with  guar- 
anteed and  secure  borders.  And  there 
must  begin  a  "national  dialog"  within 
Lebanon  Itself,  unhampered  by  outside 
elements.  Palestinians  must  stop  their 

opposition  to  the  Camp  David  process 

privately,  some  of  the  Palestinian  may- 
ors and  professionals  with  whom  we  met 
on  the  West  Bank  hinted  that  they 
would  like  to  join  the  process,  but  feel 
too  Isolated. 

The  meeting  with  Israeli  Minister 
Weizman  was  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  informative.  Told  of  the  pledge 
Arafat  made  to  us  to  stop  his  raids 
against  Israel  from  Lebanon.  Weizman 
said  he  would  resnond  by  calling  a  halt 
to  the  bombing  of  Lebanon.  Weizman  Is 
a  witty,  intelligent,  and  well-informed 
man.  He  asked  us  about  Arafat,  about 
Assad,  about  what  Damascus  and  Beirut 
are  like.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  hon- 
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estly  would  want  to  meet  leaders  like 
Sarlds  and  Assad.  But  he  cannot. 

Few  of  these  people  talk  to  each  other, 
and  until  they  do,  no  real  progress  will 
be  made.  In  the  meantime,  Lebanon  will 
pay  the  heaviest  price. 


PRESTOENT'S  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1981 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)      

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
we  have  received  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1981. 

Later  in  the  week,  I  will  speak  to  the 
House  in  more  detail  on  the  budget.  To- 
day, I  will  highlight  some  of  the  major 
issues. 

Budget  outlays  in  fiscal  1981  are  esti- 
mated at  $616  billion,  and  receipts  are 
estimated  at  $600  billion,  with  a  deficit 
of  $16  billion.  The  deficit  in  the  current 
fisciol  year  is  estimated  at  $40  billion,  up 
$11  billion  from  the  estimate  of  $29  bil- 
lion in  last  year's  budget. 

The  President  has  defaulted  on  his 
campaign  promise  to  balance  the  budget 
during  his  first  term.  And  these  deficits 
were  held  to  these  levels  only  by  numer- 
ous unrealistic  proposals  and  assump- 
tions. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  assumed  to  drop  from  11.8 
percent  in  1980  to  9.2  percent  in  1981. 

The  interest  rate  on  91-day  Treasury 
bills  is  assumed  to  drop  from  10.5  ijer- 
cent  in  1980  to  9  perc3nt  in  1981. 

Immediate  improvements  in  the  read- 
iness and  mobility  of  our  military  forces, 
which  are  needed  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's own  policy  objectives  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  are  not  budgeted. 

Increased  defense  fuel  costs  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  are  reported  to 
approximate  $1.7  billion,  are  not  budg- 
eted. 

Savings  in  Federal  pay  of  $2.7  billion 
are  assumed  on  the  ttasis  of  legislation 
which  was  introduced  in  June  of  last 
year,  and  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
House. 

Health  education  and  training  outlays 
are  cut  $93  million.  Congress  will  restore 
many  of  these  cuts. 

Health  savings  of  $780  million  are 
bcued  on  hospital  cost  containment 
legislation  which  was  introduced  in 
April  1977. 

His^r  educaticm  outlays  have  been 
cut  $270  million.  Congress  will  restore 
many  of  these  cuts. 

Rail  transportation  outlays  are  cut  by 
$565  million,  and  much  of  this  reduction 
assumes  the  passage  of  legislation  pro- 
posed to  substantially  deregulate  our 
railroads. 

Outlays  for  exploration  of  the  national 
petroleum  reserve  in  Alaska,  a  program 
supported  by  Congress  in  the  past,  have 
been  cut  by  $107  million. 

Savings  of  $432  million  in  food  and 
nutrition  programs  are  based  to  a  large 
eactent  <m  proposed  leglslatioti. 


Outlays  for  research  and  development 
in  breeder  reactor  systems,  programs 
consistently  supported  by  Congress,  have 
been  cut  by  $300  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  prejudge  the  merit  of  these  proposals. 

I  may  support  some  of  them. 

But  we  should  recognize  that  the  totals 
in  this  budget  are  not  based  on  the  real 
world,  but  rather  on  the  world  as  the 
administration  hopes  it  will  be. 


KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
the  end  of  May  of  last  year  the  most 
dastardly  crime  of  the  century  was  com- 
mitted in  San  Antonio,  but  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  that  is  actually  out  of  my 
district,  and  is  in  the  more  affluent  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  In  f£u:t,  it  is  in  a  subur- 
ban area  that  is  characterized  by  its 
quietness  and  its  affluence  and  its  lack 
of  crime.  But  there,  not  too  far  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Federal 
EHstrict  Judge  John  Wood  in  Novem- 
ber, that  is  November  21,  1978,  just  6 
months  before  the  murder  of  Judge 
Wood,  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  the 
assistant  Federal  district  attorney.  James 
W.  Kerr. 

There  Is  no  question  that  one  followed 
the  other  and  that  they  are  connected. 
There  is  no  question  that  both  of  these 
crimes  are  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  American  Federal  jurisprudence. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  asssassina- 
tion  of  Judge  Wood  is  unprecedented. 

We  have  had  one  murder  of  a  Federal 
judge  more  than  100  years  ago,  but  not 
under  the  circtmistances  where  the  ob- 
jective and  the  aim  and  the  cu:complish- 
ment  of  the  crime  was  the  intimidation 
of  the  judiciary.  Not  once  have  we  had  a 
direct  challenge  to  our  society  and  the 
tripartite  system  of  government  where 
we  have  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  the  judi- 
ciary, where  we  have  coequal  and  inde- 
pendent branches  of  Government,  the 
great  American  venture,  unique  to  this 
country  in  the  world,  and  where  this 
crime,  to  me,  symbolizes  the  first  half- 
way successful  attempt  to  intimidate, 
victimize,  and  otherwise  coerce  one 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  judici- 
ary. 

There  is  equally  no  doubt  that  the 
crime  was  well  planned,  well  organized, 
both  crimes,  and  obviously  the  work  of 
a  highly  sophisticated  criminal  element 
or  syndicate  or  organization,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  that  is  ravaging 
our  country.  It  is  symbolic,  as  we  have 
been  speaking  out  now  for  exactly  10 
years,  pointing  to  the  heart  of  the 
malaise  in  our  country.  President  Carter 
talked  about  about  the  malaise  of  the 
American  people  last  year,  but  the  crisis 
in  Iran,  inflation,  the  other  beastly  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Nation  actually 
recede  into  the  background  and  pale  to 
insignificance    when    we    consider    the 


threat  to  the  very  existence  of  our  insti- 
tutional life,  that  is  the  democratic  par- 
ticipatory, representative,  constitutional 
government  by  king  crime,  which  Is 
what  we  have.  We  have  crime  rampant, 
murder  perpetrated  on  an  organized 
scale,  undetected,  imsolved.  impimished, 
and  now  a  direct  challenge  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  this  country,  not 
only  the  judiciary  themselves,  but  those 
enforcing  branches  or  agencies  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  system  on  the 
Federal  level. 

Now,  not  a  lead  has  been  discovered 
of  any  substantial  nature,  so  that  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  after  speaking 
out  almost  on  an  average  of  once  a  week 
since  May  30.  This  resolution  would  pro- 
vide the  sense  of  the  House  directing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  avallahle  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Attorney  General,  up  to  $3 
million  as  a  reward  leading  to  informa- 
tion and  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  most  dastardly 
crime  of  the  century,  the  assassination 
of  Judge  Wood  and  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  Assistant  Federal  District  Attor- 
ney James  Kerr. 

After  I  had  indicated  my  intention 
locally,  it  came  to  light  that  recently 
the  enforcement  ofiDcials — I  infer  the 
FBI — let  it  be  known  that  an  informer 
had  indicated  that  he  had  information 
about  the  crime;  that  is,  the  murder  of 
Judge  Wood,  but  that  it  would  take  more 
than  the  available  $125,000  apparently. 
After  I  visited  with  Stuart  Eizenstat,  the 
head  of  the  Domestic  Policy  for  the 
President,  and  then  in  turn  with  the 
Attorney  General,  and  then  in  turn 
communicated  to  the  directors  of  the 
FBI,  finally  we  were  able  to  at  least  get 
more  than  the  ordinary  amoimt  of 
money  that  is  involved  in  these  trans- 
actions as  a  matter  of  course. 

D  1740 
So  that,  what  flgtire  I  have  in  this  reso- 
lution, unprecedented  as  it  is,  I  believe  to 
be  realistic.  I  am  convinced  this  will  be 
the  only  way  this  case  is  going  to  be  ulti- 
mately broken.  I  mean  that  in  the  full 
sense,  not  the  arrest  and  possibly  the 
conviction  of  some  hit  man  or  accessory, 
but  those  behind  the  crime,  those  sinister 
infiuences  that  have  dragged  into  their 
maw  ofiQcials,  public  and  private,  in  two 
nations — the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
That  is  because  the  type  of  crime  that 
this  is  symbolized  by  in  the  murder  of 
Judge  Wood  is  not  possible  in  any  society 
unless  there  is  a  joinder  between  the 
criminal  element  of  the  most  organized 
and  sophisticated  kind,  and  the  political 
and  the  business  element  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  resolution 
at  this  point: 

H  Ras.  B40 
Expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  up  to  93,000,000  should  be 
offered  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  as  a  reward 
to  solve  the  murder  of  Federal  District 
Judge  John  Wood  and  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  James  Kerr 

Whereas  the  unprecedented  murder  of  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  John  Wood  and  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
James  Kerr  is  an  assault  on  the  Judicial 
Branch  of  our  government,  and. 
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Whereas  these  are  crimes  against  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society  and  cannot  be  tolerated, 
and. 

Whereas  progress  In  solving  these  heinous 
crimes  have  been  slow  and  the  perpetrators 
of  these  crimes  have  yet  to  be  captured:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives strongly  urges  President  Carter  to  order 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  offer  up  to  93  mUUon 
as  a  reward  for  Information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  murder  or 
murderers  of  Judge  John  Wood,  and  those 
involved  In  the  attack  on  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney James  Kerr. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  SHARE  OF 
1981   FEDERAL  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fiscal  year  1981  Federal 
budget  was  presented  to  the  Congress 
today.  In  the  days  ahead,  much  will  be 
said  about  It.  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a 
moment  on  the  Defense  Department's 
share  of  the  new  budget. 

ITNANCIAL  OVEBVIEW 

The  Department  of  Defense  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1981  totals  $158.7 
billion  in  obllgational  authority.  If  ap- 
proved in  full  and  if  upcoming  supple- 
mentals  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
were  also  approved,  the  new  request 
would  exceed  last  year's  appropriations 
of  $139.3  billion  by  $19.4  billion,  or  about 
14  percent  in  current  dollars. 

According  to  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates, the  bulk  of  the  proposed  increase 
would  be  gobbled  up  by  infiation,  yielding 
real  growth  in  constant  dollars  of  5.4 
percent.  Thus,  of  the  proposed  increase, 
$11.3  billion  would  be  absorbed  by  Infla- 
tion and  the  remainder — $8.1  billion — 
would  constitute  real  program  growth. 

Defense  expenditures,  by  comparison, 
are  expected  to  rise  by  $15.3  billion,  or 
12  percent  from  an  estimated  $127.4  bil- 
lion in  the  current  year  to  $142.7  billion 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Once  again,  if 
allowances  are  made  for  infiation,  the 
Department  estimates  expenditures 
would  increase  by  only  $4.6  billion,  or  3.3 
percent. 

At  the  projected  fiscal  year  1981  level, 
defense  expenditures  would  represent 
23.2  percent  of  total  Federal  expenditures 
and  5.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — roughly  the  same  as  last  year. 

DETXNSE     APPKOPBIATION     BUI. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  reviewing  the  largest,  single 
portion  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1981 
budgetr— the  $151.4  billion  requested  In 
the  new  defense  appropriation  bill.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  will  be  con- 
sidering a  proposed  $4.2  billion  fiscal  year 
1980  supplemental  to  cover  pay  and  cost 
increases. 

The  Department  Is  also  planning  to 
propose  budget  amendments  to  cover 
continuing  Increases  In  fuel  prices.  The 
magnitude  of  this  problem  Is  over- 
whelming. 


Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the 
Department  will  need  as  much  as  $3.5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1980  and  $4.5  blllicm 
in  fiscal  year  1981  over-and-above  cur- 
rently approved  programs  just  to  cover 
projected  fuel  price  increases. 

Either  we  must  provide  the  funding 
required  or  curtail  training  and  readi- 
ness. It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  new  request  for  $151.4  billion,  to 
be  considered  by  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee, exceeds  the  amount  provided  in 
last  year's  bill  by  $20.5  billion  or  15  per- 
cent. That  Is  a  very  substantial  increase 
indeed. 

Within  the  defense  bill,  the  requested 
funds  are  distributed  among  the  major 
accounts  as  follows: 

First,  military  personnel — $32  billion — 
up  $3.2  blUion.  Includes  fullfunding  for 
maiming  naval  reserves  at  current  level 
of  87,000  personnel. 

Second,  retired  pay — $13.7  billion — up 
$2.2  billion. 

Third,  operation  and  maintenance — 
$48.6  bUlion— up  $6.9  billion. 

Fourth,  procurement — $40.5  billion — 
up  $4.8  billion. 

Fifth,  research  and  development — 
$16.5  billion — up  $3  billion. 

Although  increases  are  proposed 
across-the-board  in  every  account,  the 
vast  builk — 70  percent  of  the  overall  in- 
crease of  $20.5  billion  is  concentrated  in 
three  accounts — operation  and  mainte- 
nance, procurement,  and  R.  &  D.  This 
reflects  the  policy  of  trying  to  increase 
readiness  and  carry  out  force  modern- 
ization. 

Requests  for  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams are  noted  below:  24  F-14's — $800 
million;  48  F/A-18's— $1.8  billion;  60  A- 
lO's— $500  mUllon;  30  F-15's— $900  mil- 
lion; 180  F-16's— $1.9  billion;  Patriot 
missiles — 183  units— $550  million;  Rol- 
and missiles — 600  units — $425  million; 
Trident  I  missiles — 72 — $900  million;  air 
launched  cruise  missiles — 480 — $750  mil- 
lion; shipbuilding  programs — 17  ships — 
$6.1  billion;  fighting  vehicles — 400— $550 
million;  XM-1  tanks— 569— $1.2  billion; 
space  shuttle — $500  million;  and  MX 
missiles — $1.6  billion — R.  &  D.  only. 

MOOD  IN  COIf  CBXSS 

The  mood  In  Congress  on  defense  Is 
changing. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Congress  made 
a  7.2  percent  reduction  in  the  defense 
bill — the  largest,  single  cut  in  this  dec- 
ade. The  heaviest  concentration  of  cuts 
in  the  1970's  came  in  fiscal  years  1973- 
76,  averaging  6-7  percent.  Since  then, 
the  trend  in  budget  reductions  has  been 
gradually  and  steadily  downwa^xl.  In 
fiscal  year  1977,  Congress  trlnuned  3.5 
percent  from  the  bill;  in  1979 — 2.2  per- 
cent; and  in  1980  about  1  percent — ^the 
smallest  cut  in  a  decade. 

Congress  has  been  cutting  less  and  less 
from  the  defense  bill  each  year  since 
1976. 

At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
prevailing  view  held  that  the  DOD 
budget  was  bloated  and  that  major  re- 
ductions were  in  order.  But  that  view 
has  gradually  given  way  to  a  new  inter- 
pretation— a  view  that  postulates  the 
existence  of  serious  deficiencies  within 
our  Defense  Establishment  in  several 
specific  areas. 


SBXrrS  IN  MATIOMAL  KajTAKT  STKAITCT 

Not  only  has  the  mood  in  Congress  on 
defense  been  undergoing  change  in  the 
past  few  years,  but  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  budget  se«ns  to  signal  a  small 
but  significant  shift  in  natioDal  military 
strategy. 

The  seizure  of  American  hostages  In 
Iran  coupled  with  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  are  posing  a  very  serious 
threat  to  world  peace  and  has  led  to  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  naval  forces  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Qulf . 

This  situation  has  once  again  rein- 
forced a  fact  of  life  in  American  his- 
tory— there  is  only  one  way  to  atfply 
military  f(m%  for  political  purposes 
without  relying  on  the  territory  of  an- 
other country  and  that  is  through  the 
use  of  naval  forces — and  most  partic- 
ularly carrier  battle  groups.  We  have  also 
learned  that  our  naval  forces  have  a 
very  limited  capability  to  imdertake  ef- 
fective action  in  this  immense  region. 

Our  inability  to  act  decisively  in  these 
crises  Is  prompting  a  reassessmoit  of  our 
need  fCM-  military  ci^Mibilities  outside 
NATO. 

A  new  poUcy  seems  to  be  evolving  in 
the  Pentagon  and  White  House.  We  are 
beginning  to  rethink  fundamental  mili- 
tary priorities.  It  is  only  a  beginning,  but 
I  think  this  modest  first  step  will  in  time 
take  us  down  the  right  road. 

Past  budgets  have  placed  increasing 
emphasis  on  building  up  the  combat  ca- 
r>abilities  of  our  conventl<xiaI  and  nu- 
clear air  and  ground  forces  for  the  de- 
fense of  NATO,  while  placing  less  em- 
phasis on  all  naval  forces  and  missions. 
This  policy  raised  some  basic  questicms 
as  to  the  value  of  the  carrier  battle 
groups  and  power  projection  through  the 
use  of  carrier-based  aircraft  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  amphibious  operations.  While 
this  debate  has  raged  imresolved  both 
in  the  Pentagon  and  Congress,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  modernization  has  suf- 
fered. 

The  new  policy  I  see  evolving  could 
mean  less  emphasis  in  future  budgets  on 
planning  for  an  all-out  NATO/Warsaw 
Pact  confrontation  and  more  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  have  a  c^^xibillty  to 
rapidly  deploy  forces  for  possible  inter- 
vention in  other  geographical  areas.  This 
will  mean  spending  more  money  on 
strategic  mobility,  that  is,  airlift  and 
sealift  including  amphibious  shipping,  as 
well  as  increased  funding  for  maintain- 
ing maritime  superiority. 

Overall,  this  budget  will  lead  us  toward 
a  more  flexible  defense  posture — one  that 
would  give  us  a  viable  capability  to  deal 
effectively  with  military  cont^encies 
outside  of  the  NATO  area. 

ICAJOa  NKW  DnrxATivis 

In  order  to  cope  with  newly  i)ercelv«d 
requirements  outside  of  NATO,  the  De- 
fense Department  is  launching  two  ma- 
jor new  initiatives. 

First,  these  plans  call  for  the  procure- 
ment of  15  maritime  prepositioning  ships. 
These  ships  would  carry  the  equipment 
and  30  days  of  supplies  for  three  Marine 
Corps  amphibious  brigades — equivalent 
to  about  one  division  with  supporting  air 
assets.  These  ships  would  be  of  com- 
mercial design  and  would  cost  about 
$100  million  each.  Two  of  these  ships 
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plus  equipment  are  requested  in  the 
budget  at  $275  million.  In  peacetime, 
these  ships  would  be  stationed  in  waters 
near  potential  trouble  spots.  If  the  need 
arose,  they  would  be  moved  into  avail- 
able ports  where  they  would  Unir  up 
with  Marine  personnel  transported  to 
the  area  by  long-range  transport  air- 
craft. The  Marines  would  continue  to 
maintain  an  amphibious  assault  capa- 
bility with  another  division-wing  team. 
The  second  initiative  calls  for  the 
development  and  procurement  of  a  new 
fleet  of  large  cargo  aircraft — known  as 
the  CX — capable  of  carrying  Army 
equipment,  including  tanks,  over  inter- 
continental distances.  These  aircraft 
might  also,  for  example,  be  used  to  de- 
liver the  equipment  of  the  advance  forces 
sent  to  secure  airbases  and  ports  that 
would  be  used  by  the  maritime  prepo- 
sitioning  ships  and  associated  Marine 
personnel.  A  total  of  $80.7  million  is  re- 
quested for  development  of  the  CX  air- 
craft. 

AMMA8  OF  MAJOR  CONCSHN 

First,  naval  aircraft  procurement:  The 
fiscal  year  1981  request  for  naval  aircraft 
procurement  includes  funding  for  72 
flghter/attack  aircraft — 24  F-14's  and  48 
P-18's.  That  number  falls  short  of  meet- 
ing the  Navy's  annual  requirement  for 
1«0-200  new  fighter/ attack  aircraft,  but 
the  request  for  72  aircraft  this  year 
certainly  shows  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  39  such  aircraft  requested 
in  last  year's  budget. 

The  trend  looks  much  better. 

The  fiscal  year  1981-85  5-year  plan  for 
naval  aircraft  procurement  is  consistent 
with  the  5-year  program  presented  to 
the  Congress  last  year  and  shows  naval 
aircraft  procurement  building  up  stead- 
ily to  a  peak  level  of  191  flghter/attack 
aircraft  programed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget.  If  this  program  were  exe- 
cuted, naval  aviation  would  be  on  its 
way  to  recovery. 

The  only  disturbing  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  lack  of  funding  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  AV-8B  V/STOL  aircraft.  If 
we  are  serious  about  V/STOL,  then  I  am 
convinced  that  the  AV-8B  is  the  way  to 
go.  We  have  fought  this  battle  in  the 
past,  and  we  will  do  so  again  this  year. 

Second,  shipbuilding  programs:  As  In 
the  case  of  naval  aircraft  procxirement, 
the  trend  in  naval  shipbuilding  programs 
is  also  encouraging. 

Although  the  shipbuilding  budget  Is 

lower  in  dollar  terms  than  last  year 

$6.1  billion  as  compared  to  $6.6  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1980— the  fiscal  year  1981 
program  funds  17  new  ships — 5  more 
than  were  funded  in  the  12-ship  pro- 
gram approved  for  fiscal  year  1980.  The 
lower  dollar  figure  is  attributable  to  the 
absence  of  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  new 
budget. 

The  new  ships  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  are  as  follows:  One  ARS  salvage 
»hii>— 195.2  million;  two  CG-47  Aegis 
cruisers— $1.6  billion;  four  PFX3  guided 
mlasUe  frigates— $1.1  billion;  one 
LSD-41  amphibious  ship — $342.3  mil- 
lion; one  SSN-«88  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marine—$602.3  million;  five  TAGOS 
SURTASS  ASW  ships— $184.3  million; 
two    T-AKX    maritime    prepositioning 
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ships — $213.8  million;  and  1  Trident  bal- 
listic missile  submarine — 1.2  billion 

The  new  5-year  shipbiailding  program 
for  fiscal  year  1981-85  includes  a  total  of 
97  new  ships  or  about  19.4  ships  funded 
per  year.  That  rate  of  procurement  will 
be  adequate  to  maintain  the  current 
540-ship  Navy.  That  is  another  good  In- 
dicator I  see  in  this  budget.  It  represents 
a  shift  away  from  the  thinking  I  saw  in 
recent  budgets  which  would  have  led  us 
toward  a  2S0-ship  Navy.  Last  year's  5- 
year  program  called  for  only  67  new 
ships  or  about  13  per  year. 

The  inclusion  of  two  Aegis  cruisers  in 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  at  $1.6  bil- 
lion and  a  total  of  16  such  ships  in  the 
new  5-year  plan  tells  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  beginning  to  understand  the 
need  for  maintaining  maritime  superi- 
ority and  the  importance  therein  of  car- 
rier battle  groups. 

There  is  only  one  real  issue  I  see  in 
the  shipbuilding  program  this  year,  and 
it  concerns  the  question  of  the  688  class 
attack  submarine  versus  a  new  and 
cheaper  attack  submarine. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  budget  proposes  to 
buy  the  last  688  class  boat  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  and  the  first  of  the 
new  class  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
The  new  submarine  is  said  to  be  smaller 
and  cheaper. 

A  real  fight  seems  to  be  shaping  over 
this  issue.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  move 
in  the  direction  proposed  in  the  budget, 
but  imtil  we  know  more  about  the 
smaller  submarine,  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  a  final  judgment  at  this  time. 

Third,  future  of  the  Marine  Corps: 
Last  year  I  took  a  hard  look  at  the  Navy 
mission  and  force  levels.  TTiis  year  I  am 
undertaking  a  detailed  review  of  the 
roles  and  missions  and  future  direction 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  very  much  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  Navy  mission,  because  its  mission  will 
change  as  the  Navy  mission  changes. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  January,  I 
sponsored  a  2-day  symposium  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  on  the  future  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Many  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  field  participated.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  all  the  arguments 
pro  and  con,  and  as  a  result,  feel  as 
though  I  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved.  I  will  be  issuing  a 
detailed  report  in  the  near  future  and 
will  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  at 
that  time. 

Fourth,  readiness  of  tactical  air  forces: 
With  all  the  problems  we  face  around  the 
world,  readiness  should  be  a  key  issue 
this  year.  We  need  to  be  ready  to  under- 
take military  action  today— not  5  years 
from  now. 

This  and  past  budgets  have  all  sup- 
posedly placed  heavy  emphasis  on  im- 
proving force  readiness,  but  this  goal  is 
not  being  realized.  Based  on  a  cursory 
look,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  situation  at  some  of  our  key  fighter 
bases  is  truly  appalling. 
Consider  these  statistics. 
The  First  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  lo- 
cated at  Langley  AFB.  Va.,  possesses 
about  60  F-15's.  On  a  typical  day,  about 
20  of  these  aircraft  or  about  30  percent 


are  capable  of  performing  their  assigned 
mission.  The  other  40  aircraft  are 
grounded  for  parts  and  maintenance. 
Another  20  or  so  F-15's  are  classified  as 
"hangar  queens,"  which  means  that  these 
aircraft  have  been  grounded  in  excess 
of  3  weeks  and  in  some  cases  for  up  to 
9  months. 

The  Navy's  west  coast  fighter  base, 
located  at  Miramar,  Calif.,  possesses 
about  110  F-14's.  A  typical  squadron  at 
Miramar  has  about  15  F-14's  assigned. 
One  such  squadron — VF-211 — which  is 
preparing  to  deploy,  has  13  P-14  aircraft 
assigned.  On  a  good  day,  5  of  those  air- 
craft would  be  classified  as  mission  ca- 
pable, but  because  of  last  minute  failures, 
only  2  to  3  of  those  aircraft  would  ac- 
tually be  launched.  Another  2  to  3  P-14's 
would  be  cannibalized  in  the  squadron 
to  support  the  2  to  3  fiyable  aircraft. 

Because  of  inadequate  provisions  of 
spare  parts  at  these  bases,  cannibaliza- 
tion  has  become  a  way  of  life.  The  P- 
15A  has  just  about  the  highest  catmibal- 
ization  rate  for  any  aircraft  in  the  Air 
Force— with  about  50  acts  of  cannibal- 
ization  for  each  100  sorties  fiown.  The 
F-14's  are  in  the  same  ballpark. 

I  have  also  learned  that  about  50  per- 
cent of  all  supply  requisitions  for 
grounded  F-15  aircraft  are  filled  either 
through  cannibalizations  or  withdrawal 
from  war  reserve  stocks. 

Spare  parts  are  in  such  short  supply — 
take  so  long  to  get — at  some  fighter  bases 
that  maintenance  personnel  are  using 
their  own  money  to  purchase  parts  at 
local  electronic  supply  outlets  such  as 
Radio  Shack.  They  are  doing  this  just  to 
keep  a  small  number  of  aircraft  fiyable. 
Frankly  I  do  not  know  how  widespread 
this  practice  is,  but  it  should  not  happen 
at  all. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  cannibalize  and 
draw  down  war  reserve  stocks  to  obtain 
spare  parts  in  peacetime.  I  wonder  how 
current  stockage  levels  could  ever  sup- 
port a  higher  tempo  of  operation  in  war- 
time. This  points  up  a  real  lack  of  readi- 
ness to  fight  a  war  today. 

I  intend  to  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
problem. 

Fifth,  night/ all-weather  aircraft  tech- 
nology: According  to  all  the  experts,  we 
need  to  expand  our  capacity  to  fly  ground 
attack  missions  at  night  and  in  bad 
weather.  Jane's  "All  the  World's  Air- 
craft"— an  authoritative  British  aviation 
digest — recently  stated: 

Too  many  of  NATO's  front-Une  combat 
aircraft  in  Europe  are  fair-weather  types, 
lacking  equipment  or  weapons  for  all- 
weather  operation. 

The  Navy  has  continued  to  upgrade 
and  modernize  its  300  plus  A-6E  night/ 
all-weather  aircraft  with  advanced 
avionics  and  is  now  moving  to  equip  these 
aircraft  with  the  only  truly  night/all- 
weather  standoff  weapon  available— the 
Harpoon  missile.  Moreover,  the  Navy  is 
already  beginning  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  replacing  the  A-6E  with  a  two- 
seat  version  of  the  A-18,  which  is  said  to 
have  an  excellent  night/ aU- weather 
capability. 

The  Europeans  are  moving  forward 
with  an  advanced  night/ all-weather  at- 
tack aircraft — the  Tornado. 
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The  Air  Force  says  that  the  single, 
most  important  priority  it  has  is  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  its  attack  aircraft 
to  operate  in  night/all-weather  condi- 
tions. Yet  all  available  information  sug- 
gests that  the  Air  Force  is  not  moving  in 
this  direction. 

The  Air  Force  is  not  fully  supporting 
its  force  of  some  300-plus  F-111  night/ 
all-weather  ground  attack  aircraft. 
There  have  been  repeated  proposals 
within  the  Department  to  begin  phasing 
out  these  aircraft,  and  plans  for  a  re- 
placement aircraft — known  as  the  En- 
hanced Tactical  Fighters — have  been 
abandoned.  With  adequate  provisions  of 
spare  parts  and  new  avionics  systems, 
which  I  am  told  could  be  procured  off 
the  shelf  for  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, the  F-lll's  could  achieve  much 
higher  readiness  rates.  Past  proposals  to 
upgrade  the  avionics  systems  have  been 
terminated  by  the  Air  Force,  and  there 
has  been  no  effort  to  develop  advanced 
mimitions  for  these  aircraft. 

Instead  of  putting  its  money  on  night/ 
all-weather  technology,  the  Air  Force  is 
moving  to  upgrade  existing  single-seat, 
day-only  aircraft — the  F-16  and  A-10 — 
to  give  them  a  capability  to  operate  at 
night/ clear  weather. 

If  night/all-weather  is  the  way  to  go, 
why  is  the  Air  Force  not  putting  any 
money  into  this  area?  I  will  certainly  be 
giving  this  issue  some  close  scrutiny. 

Sixth,  air-to-air  missiles:  We  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  each  year  trying  to  decide  how 
many  fighters  should  be  bought.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  added  large  numbers 
of  such  aircraft,  but  in  doing  so,  we  seem 
to  overlook  the  need  for  additional  air- 
to-air  missiles  that  these  aircraft  carry. 
These  $20  million  aircraft  are  not  worth 
2  cents  without  adequate  supplies  of 
missiles. 

I  have  been  examining  our  air-to-air 
aiissile  inveiitories  in  detail.  I  find  them 
woefully  inadequate.  If  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  engaged  in  large-scale 
aerial  warfare,  the  current  supply  of 
these  missiles  would  be  exhausted  in  very 
short  order. 

BUDGET    REVIEW 

During  our  review  of  the  defense  bill 
this  year,  I  intend  to  focus  my  attention 
on  the  above-mentioned  issues. 

In  addition,  I  will  continue  to  follow 
the  F-100/lOlX  engine  controversy,  the 
need  to  begin  work  on  the  next  genera- 
tion of  large  military  engines  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  1990's,  and  the  techni- 
cal problems  with  the  XM-1  tank  engine. 

I  may  be  asking  our  distinguished 
chairman — the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo,  to  schedule  some 
special  hearings,  giving  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  explore  these  issues  in  much 
greater  detail. 

STTMMART 

This  budget  sets  down  some  new  direc- 
tions signaling  renewed  interest  in  cop- 
ing with  mihtary  contingencies  outside 
NATO,  which  hopefully  wUl  lead  us  to 
better  ways  for  protecting  our  vital  na- 
tional interest  worldwide. 

Although  there  are  some  problem  areas 
and  some  tough  questions  will  be  raised 
concerning    the    new    initiatives,    this 


budget  represents  a  modest  beginning  for 
a  stronger  defense  posture.  The  trends  I 
see  in  the  budgets  are  encouraging.  I 
think  we  are  heading  off  in  the  right 
direction — finally . 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   GEORGE   MEANY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Clausen)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  recognize  the  closing  of  a  truly 
momentous  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  With  the  death  of  George  Meany, 
labor's  champion  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  America  lost  one  of  her 
strongest  advocates  for  the  working  man 
and  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  did  not  always  agree 
with  George  Meany  on  all  issues.  Yet  it 
can  be  said  unequivocally  that  he  was  a 
staunch  patriot,  staunchly  anti-Commu- 
nist and  an  advocate  of  the  free  labor 
movement  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world.  His  efforts  in  favor  of  a  strong  de- 
fense for  America  served  to  stabilize  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

Under  Meany's  leadership,  the  labor 
organization  matured  as  its  interests 
broadened  to  encompass  a  wide  range  of 
issues  inherent  in  our  way  of  life.  Its 
goals  and  concerns  now  include  national 
defense  and  a  strong,  free-enterprise 
system,  to  name  a  few. 

Throughout  George  Meany's  tenure, 
labor  and  management  have  found 
themselves  increasing  allied '  against 
those  who  would  use  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  restrict  the  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  and  the  free-en- 
terprise system.  This  common  interest 
has  built  a  productive  working  relation- 
ship that  is  beneficial  to  both  labor  and 
management. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  worked  with 
George  Meany  when  he  testified  before 
subcommittees  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  During  our  consideration 
of  such  matters  as  transportation  sys- 
tem development  and  economic  develop- 
ment, we  had  the  benefit  of  his  testimony 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  a 
ditJog  during  the  question-and-an- 
swer  period  which  permitted  us  to  bene- 
fit from  his  life  and  experience. 

In  addition,  in  concert  with  Congress- 
man Burton  in  our  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  we  worked  hard  to 
develop  a  program  to  help  those  lumber 
and  sawmill  workers  who  lost  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  Redwood  Park  expan- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Meany  left  us  a 
legacy  of  major  change  within  the  labor 
organization  that  was  the  result  of  his 
determination  and  foresight.  During  this 
decade,  we  look  forward  to  the  growing 
contribution  that  labor  can  make  to  meet 
the  challenges  our  Nation  must  face.* 


HUD  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
BARONI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HUD  As- 
sistant Secretary  Geno  C.  Baroni's  con- 
tributions have  established  an  impor- 
tant tie  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  many  neighborhood  groups  in 
our  large  urban  communities.  Monsignor 
Baroni  is  the  first  Catholic  priest  to 
have  been  appointed  by  a  President  to 
a  subcabinet  position  of  responsibility 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  and 
Urbsoi  Development  for  neighborhoods, 
voluntary  associations,  and  consumer 
protection. 

Geno  Baroni's  efforts  have  resulted  In 
the  passage  and  enactment  of  the  neigh- 
borhood self  help  program  which  pro- 
vides, for  the  first  time,  direct  Federal 
grants  to  neighborhood  associations  to 
assist  them  in  developing  responsible  and 
active  participation  with  city  govern- 
ments in  the  city's  efforts  to  revitalize 
and  preserve  declining  neighborhoods. 
Without  Monsignor  Baroni's  active  en- 
couragement, both  within  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress,  such  a  recog- 
nition of  neighborhood  associations 
would  not  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  known  of  Assistant 
Secreary  Baroni's  work  long  before  he 
came  into  the  Federal  Government  and 
particularly  his  work  with  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs.  He  has 
been  helpful  in  advising  and  assisting 
the  organization  of  a  number  of  associa- 
tions in  my  own  congressional  district  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  I  applaud  the  excellent 
work  that  he  is  doing  at  HUD  and  I  in- 
clude, following  my  remarks,  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  January  21,  1980.  on  Monsignor 
Baroni: 
"Father  Geno"  op  HUD  is  a  Oodsknd  for 

ETHNICriT 

(By  Barbara  Reynolds) 

Washington. — A  picket  sign  or  protest 
march  Is  as  much  a  part  of  Msgr.  Geno  Baro- 
ni's lifestyle  as  a  good  cigar. 

Since  the  mid-1950s,  the  activist  priest  has 
fought  against  consumer  exploitation,  racial 
segregation,  police  brutality,  and  strike 
breaking.  You  name  it.  he  has  fought  It  all. 

Yet.  there  was  always  one  mission  he  be- 
lieved was  his  own — ethnic  pride — and  Msgr. 
Baroni  now  champions  it  from  the  ranks  of 
the  federal  government,  which  be  crltlclxed 
for  years  from  the  streets. 

"Geno,"  as  his  friends  call  him.  is  a  ro- 
tund, fast-talking,  unabashed  liberal  and  Is 
the  first  Catholic  priest  appointed  to  a  sub- 
cabinet  level  Job — assistant  secretary  for 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  for 
neighborhoods,  voluntary  associations,  and 
consumer  protection. 

The  job  is  a  new  HUD  post,  and  it  sym- 
bolizes a  recognition  of  the  neighborhood 
movement  that  has  loudly  protested  varioiis 
policies  of  the  agency  since  the  late  1960s. 

Msgr.  Baroni,  who  spearheaded  the  move- 
ment, used  to  pressure  the  system  to  deliver 
help  for  community  revlt&ltzatlon.  Now  he 
can  often  get  the  job  done  by  writing  a 
memo. 

His  position  also  means  he  can  travel  the 
nation  extolling  the  gospel  of  "different  Is 
beautiful"  to  competing  ethnic  groups. 
Baroni  sees  this  Idea  as  a  way  of  achieving 
cooperation  In  garnering  federal  fimdtf  to 
improve  neighborhoods,  which  be  sees  as  the 
hope  of  the  cities. 

"People  don't  live  in  cities,"  he  said.  "They 
live  on  Chicago's  South  Side,  in  Beaton's  Box- 
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bury,  or  on  New  York's  Lower  Bast  Side,  and 
If  neighborhoods  die.  cities  die." 

At  49.  Msgr  Baronl  Is  a  salesman  of  ethnic 
pride  and  neighborhood  power.  He  relishes 
both  roles,  because,  as  an  Italian  Immigrant's 
son  growing  up  In  a  western  Pennslyvanla 
coal  mining  town,  his  ethnic  group,  he  said, 
was  as  debased  as  his  neighborhood. 

His  face  tenses  with  worry  when  he  recalls 
his  early  youth  In  Acosta.  Pa.,  population  400. 
"Most  people  didn't  even  call  my  hometown 
by  Its  name.  It  was  Just  company  mine  No. 
121  because  the  coal  company  owned  the 
stores,  the  bouses — everything." 

"The  Immigrants  and  hlllbllllea  dug  the 
coal,  the  Episcopalians  owned  the  mines,  and 
Presbjrterlans  and  Lutherans  were  the  bosses. 
His  teachers  were  the  bosses'  daughters 
who.  Msgr.  Baronl  said,  forced  the  golden 
rule  of  the  town — "melt  or  get  off  the  pot"— 
on  the  hapless  Immigrant  families. 

Msgr.  Baronl  told  how  his  teachers  used  to 
bind  bis  hands  behind  his  back  to  stop  him 
from  gesturing  with  his  hands  like  a  for- 
eigner when  he  spoke.  "See,"  he  said  waving 
his  hands  In  the  air,  "It  dldnt  do  any  good." 
Another  Americanization  lesson  was  to  at- 
tempt to  learn  wlne-maklng — the  non-Italian 
way. 

"I  was  asked  what  we  did  over  the  weekend, 
so  I  told  the  class  that  we  stomped  grapes  In 
the  bathtub  with  our  bare  feet,"  he  recalled. 
His  teachei  called  that  "imAmcrlcan,"  so 
his  father  bought  the  family  little  white 
boots  to  stomp  grapes  In. 

"I  know  how  big  institutions  can  make 
people  feel  small."  he  said.  "Thafs  how  I  was 
made  to  feel  by  my  teachers.  They  never  en- 
couraged Immigrants'  kids  to  prepare  for 
college.  They  just  assumed  we  weren't  going 
to  amount  to  much." 

When  asked  why  he  became  a  priest,  Msgr. 
Baronl  Joked.  "In  school  there  were  only 
three  Catholics  and  the  other  two  married 
each  other,  so  I  had  no  choice."  Then,  he 
added  in  a  modest  afterthought.  "Maybe  it 
was  to  help  people." 

Soon  after  his  ordination  in  1956  as  a 
parish  priest,  he  helped  organize  the  first 
Montessorl  school  and  the  first  credit  union 
for  the  poor  in  Altoona.  Pa.,  where  workers 
who  earned  only  25  cents  an  hour  were 
charged  staggering  interest  rates  on  borrowed 
money. 

No  doubt  the  idea  of  credit  union  protec- 
tion was  inspired  by  Msgr.  Baronl's  father 
During  his  year  in  the  mines,  the  senior 
Baronl  broke  his  back,  an  arm,  his  neck  and 
suffered  from  black  lung  disease.  And  when 
the  coal  company  moved  out.  he  was  left 
without  a  pension. 

Msgr.  Baronl  establUhed  a  tradition  of 
speaking  out  on  injustice  in  Altoona  that 
would  later  typify  his  career  as  priest  His 
first  sermon  focused  on  the  evils  of  credit 
exploitation,  which  prompted  his  bishop  to 
criticize  him  for  not  sticking  to  spiritual 
matters. 

His  bishop  also  was  irked  because  he  said 
mass  for  railroad  strikers.  In  the  1940's 
unions  were  often  viewed  as  left-wing  and 
Msgr.  Baronl  recalls  reminding  his  superiors 
that,  as  early  as  1891,  Pope  Leo  Xni  had  said 
workers  have  the  right  to  organize. 

In  1960  Msgr.  Baronl  came  to  Washington 
to  study  at  Catholic  University  and  wound 
up  working  at  St.  Paul  &  Aug\isUne  church, 
near  the  hub  of  black  militant  life  at  14th 
and  U  streets  There  he  befriended  a  theology 
student.  Stokely  Carmlchael,  the  civil  rights 
militant  who  later  coined  the  term  Black 
Power. 

The  year  after  the  1968  riots.  Msgr.  Baronl's 
organizing  efforts  had  become  so  pivotal  to 
poor  and  black  Washingtonlans  that  his  pic- 
ture appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  magazine  with  the  caption:  "is  he 
one  of  the  few  relevant  white  men?" 
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Despite  criticism  from  the  conservative 
Washington  archdiocese  that  he  was  more 
social  worker  than  priest,  Msgr.  Baronl 
founded  several  nonprofit  housing  groups, 
credit  unions,  and  the  church's  first  national 
poverty  program— the  Campaign  for  Human 
Development. 

Significantly.  Msgr.  Baronl  became  a  leg- 
endary bridge  between  divisive  black  and 
white  groups,  a  position  that  would  later  have 
him  flying  from  one  rlot-tom  city  to  the 
other. 

In  the  late  1960s,  the  clergyman  slept  with 
a  police  radio  and  often  beat  the  police  to 
trouble  spots,  where  he  acted  as  a  mediator. 
Later  he  convinced  the  police  to  stop  patrol- 
ling black  areas  with  dogs  and  helped  recruit 
scores  of  new  black  policemen. 

Msgr.  Baronl's  sensitivity  during  an  era 
when  many  white  Catholics  admitted  their 
inability  to  relate  to  black  earned  a  rare  com- 
pliment from  Marlon  Barry  then  a  leading 
activist  and  now  the  city's'  mayor.  "Baronl 
exemplified  what  Jesus  Christ  and  Christian- 
ity Is  about." 

When  other  mayors,  such  as  Newark's  Ken- 
neth Gibson,  were  beset  by  racial  strife,  they 
often  called  Msgr.  Baronl  for  help. 

The  clergyman  recoimted  how  he  helped 
mediate  a  dispute  over  open  housing  in  the 
New  Jersey  city  by  convincing  a  moderate 
Italian  leader  to  help  build  a  neighborhood 
center  where  all  ethnic  groups  could  meet  in 
neutral  territory.  "Eventually  the  'for  sale' 
signs  came  down  after  people  began  Ulklng 
instead  of  yelling."  Msgr   Baionl  said. 

The  Newark  experience  and  the  1968  Ker- 
ner  Commission  report  forecasting  "group 
conflict  between  the  rising  expecutlons  of 
minorities  up  against  the  fears  of  lower- 
income  whites"  convinced  Msgr.  Baronl  to 
focus  more  on  working-class  white  ethnic 
groups. 

In  working  with  white  ethnics,  who  share 
the  cities  with  blacks  and  Hlspanics,  Baronl 
discounts  the  old  melting  pot  ideal  that  had 
deflated  his  ethnic  pride  as  a  child.  He  also 
tries  to  find  what  he  calls  "convergent  U- 
sues"  to  bring  blacks  and  whites  together. 

Much  of  his  philosophy  was  Incorporated 
into  the  National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic 
Affairs,  which  he  also  founded  here.  In  ses- 
sions at  the  center.  Msgr.  Baronl  said.  "I 
never  told  blacks.  Italians,  or  Poles,  or  any- 
body to  give  up  their  culture  or  lifestyle  as 
preconditions  for  moving  next  door  to  some- 
one Instead  I  optef  for  mutual  apprecia- 
tion for  these  differences. 

"Americans  are  the  most  racially,  cul- 
turally, ethnically,  and  regionally  different 
people  In  the  world,  and  there  must  be  tol- 
erance for  diversity  because  It's  a  key  to  our 
survival." 

Gaining  appreciation  for  cultural  differ- 
ences Is  an  uphill  struggle,  the  clergyman 
argues,  because  Institutions  don't  teach  it. 
He  offered  the  experience  of  his  nephew  In 
Philadelphia  as  an  example : 

"He  lived  five  blocks  from  blacks,  around 
the  comer  from  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  three 
blocks  from  the  counter-culture  students. 
He  didn't  understand  any  of  them.  And  you 
know  what  he  was  studying  In  school?  Eski- 
mos." 

Msgr.  Baronl  believes  that  many  white 
ethnics  are  either  misunderstood  or  too  often 
influenced  by  the  Wallace-Nlxon-Agnew 
forces  or  InteUectual  liberals  who  appeal  to 
•their  rear-end  feara  instead  of  their  front- 
end  hopes." 

According  to  Msgr.  Baronl.  most  ethnics 
renresent  a  force  for  liberal  change  on  bread- 
and-butter  Issues,  and  he  named  national 
health  Insurance  as  an  example.  "Most  work- 
ing class  white  ethnics  are  for  this,  it's  the 
lawyers  and  doctors  who  are  not."  he  said. 

In  trying  to  establish  a  consensus  be- 
tween  whites   and   blacks.   Baronl   said   he 


started  with  smallei  issues,  such  as  pro- 
grams for  grandmothers.  Then  he  moved  on 
to  bigger  Issues,  such  as  redlining— the  prac- 
tice of  flnanclal  Institutions  refusing  to  lend 
money  In  older  neighborhoods  where  the 
black  and  white  working  class  often  live 

As  a  HUD  official.  Msgr.  Baronl  assists 
neighborhood  groupi,  in  establishing  Joint 
partnerships  with  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. "This. "  he  said,  "requires  a  1980s  ap- 
proach of  more  organizing  and  less  hell- 
raising." 

The  best  example  of  neighborhoods  work- 
ing in  partnership  with  the  federal  and  pri- 
vate sectors  are  found  In  Chicago,  the  clergy- 
man said. 

One  model  Is  a  recent  venture  Involving 
HUD,  the  Chicago-based  National  People's 
Action  group  headed  by  Gale  Clnotta.  and 
the  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co.  The  firm 
recenUy  set  aside  $20  million  for  the  group's 
revitalizatlon  programs  In  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land. Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

"This  project  wasn't  cooked  up  In  Wash- 
ington but  by  the  neighborhood  movement." 
Msgr.  Baronl  said,  sounding  much  as  he  did 
as  a  street  activist.  'AU  the  an tl -redlining 
bills,  as  well,  came  from  the  movement,  not 
the  White  House,  he  added. 

Another  project  Msgr.  Baronl  mentioned 
was  a  $7.5  million  housing  venture  with 
Chicago's  Woodlawn  Organization. 

He  believes  the  neighborhood  movement 
has  finally  come  of  age.  Dealing  with  It  In  the 
federal  bureaucracy  Is  not  a  problem.  Msgr. 
Baronl  insists.  "I'm  used  to  bureaucracy  by 
now.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  world's  old- 
est." % 


MINT  OPINION  STUDY  SHOWS 
PUBLIC  DISLIKES  ANTHONY 
DOLLAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mint  recently  spent  $8,900  for  a  public- 
opinion  poll  to  find  out  what  everyone 
knew — that  the  new  dollar  coin  is  about 
as  popular  as  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 

According  to  the  survey,  only  one  per- 
son in  four  has  ever  used  the  coin  to 
make  a  purchase.  Of  those  people,  over 
half,  57  percent,  have  had  difiDculties  in 
using  the  coin.  The  problems  these 
people  encountered  mirror  the  letters  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  receives 
about  the  coin.  Virtually  everyone  with 
a  problem  said  the  coin  is  too  small,  looks 
like  a  quarter,  and  is  too  confusing  and 
hard  to  recognize. 

In  light  of  that,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  fully  one  person  in  three, 
when  asked  to  rate  the  coin  from  zero  to 
10,  rated  it  a  zero.  Two  persons  in  three 
expressed  dissatisfaction,  rating  the  coin 
four  or  less.  Only  18  percent  expressed 
satisfaction  by  rating  the  coin  above  f.ve. 

The  survey  asked  people  what  they 
would  recommend  to  improve  the  coin 
and,  again,  the  results  were  hardly  sur- 
prising. Fifty-six  percent  said  the  coin 
should  be  made  larger,  or  like  the  old 
dollar  coin.  Seventeen  percent  said  that 
it  should  be  made  unlike  the  quarter. 
Only  5  percent  thought  it  was  all  right 
the  way  it  is,  and  only  1  percent 
recommended  abolishing  the  $1  bill. 

The  survey  asked  people  about  making 
the  coin  brass  colored,  or  making  it  with 
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a  smooth  edge.  The  smooth-edged  coin 
fared  no  better  than  the  current  coin, 
with  a  70-percent  dissatisfaction  rating 
and  32  percent  rating  it  zero.  The  brass- 
colored  coin  did  better  than  the  current 
coin,  but  42  percent  were  still  dissatis- 
fied and,  overall,  1  in  5  rated  it  a  zero. 

Finally,  the  survey  asked  peoole  to 
choose  from  among  four  options.  Ftorty- 
six  percent  chose  a  colored  coin,  22  per- 
cent chose  a  colored  coin  With  a  smooth 
edge,  7  percent  chose  a  smooth-edged 
coin,  and  only  12  percent  chose  the  coin 
as  it  Is  now. 

This  survey  shows  the  extent  to  which 
this  coin  is  a  failure.  The  real  disgrace 
is  that  only  now,  after  minting  over 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollar  coins, 
has  the  Government  attempted  to  dis- 
cover how  Americans  would  view  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Mint  paid  its 
survey  contractor  with  these  dollar  coins, 
because  no  one  else  wants  them.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Fekraro) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  FE:RRAR0.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
a  previous  commitment  in  my  district.  I 
was  ur«ible  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  January  24.  1980,  when 
the  final  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  204,  approving  the  extension 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  prod- 
ucts of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
was  considered.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."  • 


NATIONAL  SPACE  POLICY  ACT  OP 
1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  introduce  today  the  National  Space 
Policy  Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  es- 
tablishes policies  and  goals  to  guide  the 
civilian  space  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  provides  for  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  this  program. 

More  than  a  decade  has  now  passed 
since  the  Apollo  program,  in  a  stunning 
display  of  technological  and  managerial 
skills,  placed  an  astronaut  on  the  Mo<m. 
The  euphoria  of  that  triumph  has  grad- 
ually given  way  to  uncertainty  and  in- 
decision concerning  appropriate  goals 
for  our  space  program.  In  assessing  our 
current  posture  and  in  determining  fu- 
ture directions,  we  need  to  be  cognizant 
of  how  far  we  have  come  and  what  we 
have  learned  along  the  way. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Natiwial 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  most 
of  the  sophisticated  technology  which 
we  now  take  for  granted  was  little  more 
than  a  gleam  in  NASA's  eye.  The  first 
successful  launching  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite,  a  primitive  creature  by 
today's  standards,  did  not  occur  imtil 
I960;  satellite  remote  sensing  systems 
were  further  in  the  future.  Instead  of  the 


flexible  system  of  routine  space  trans- 
portation promised  by  the  space  shuttle, 
launchings  were  unique,  expensive  spec- 
taculars. The  advanced  data  transmis- 
sion and  processing  capabilities  exploited 
in  the  highly  successful  planetary  ex- 
ploration missions  were  still  awaiting 
development. 

As  our  space  program  evcdved,  its  im- 
portance for  our  national  well-being  be- 
came increasingly  evident.  During  the 
first  decade  of  the  program,  the  psy- 
chological satisfactimi  and  public  rela- 
tions value  of  our  demonstrated  tech- 
nological superiority  over  our  chief  rival 
were  considered  to  be  factors  of  major 
value;  perhaps  more  significant  today  is 
the  fact  that  the  technological  capabil- 
ity gained  from  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram has  contributed  substantially  to 
maintaining  this  country's  research  and 
technological  base.  Advances  in  the  de- 
velopment of  photovoltaic  cells  and  of 
communications  and  information  tech- 
nology are  among  the  more  visible  bene- 
fits of  the  space  program.  The  vigorous 
competition  now  facing  the  United 
States  from  Europe  and  Japan  in  many 
high  technology  areas  highlights  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  and  enhancing 
our  relative  position. 

Another  important  contribution  of 
our  space  program  is  the  considerable 
economic  and  social  benefit  to  be  gained 
from  satellite  technology  in  the  obser- 
vation of  land  and  ocean  resources, 
and  in  the  use  of  satellite  commimica- 
tions  capabilities  in  education,  health 
care,  and  emergency  services.  Such  ac- 
tivities as  improved  weather  prediction, 
crop  forecasting,  mineral  and  natural 
resources  exploration  and  management, 
increased  mapping  capabilities,  and 
drought  and  flood  control  are  already 
yielding  tangible  economic  benefits.  The 
benefits  of  public  services  communica- 
tions are  harder  to  quantify  but  none- 
theless significant. 

A  third  and  perhaps  less  obvious  con- 
tribution of  our  space  program  is  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  states 
explicitly  that  one  objective  of  our  space 
program  shaU  be  cooperation  with  other 
nations  and  groups  of  nations  in  space 
science  and  applications;  perhaps  the 
best-known  instance  of  such  coopera- 
tion has  been  the  creation  in  1971  of 
Intelsat,  the  international  consortium 
which  manages  satellite  communica- 
tions. Quite  recently  our  international 
cooperative  ventures  have  taken  on  a  new 
dimension  with  the  conclusion  of  com- 
mimications  satellite  agreements  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  a  less 
visible  way,  international  collaboration 
in  space  science  has  long  been  an  impor- 
tant component  of  our  space  policy  and 
has  contributed  to  mutually  beneficial 
relationships  among  nations. 

Finally,  we  cannot  neglect  the  im- 
portance of  the  space  program  in  the 
expansion  of  our  knowledge  and  the  en- 
richment of  humsm  perspectives  con- 
cerning our  place  in  the  world  and  its  his- 
tory. The  spectacular  successes  of  our 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  pro- 


grams are  achievements  of  which  NASA 
may  be  justly  proud.  Indeed,  the  amount 
and  profundity  of  knowledge  of  our  so- 
lar system  accrued  during  the  last  dec- 
ade probably  exceeds  that  accumulated 
by  the  human  race  in  all  of  Its  previous 
history. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  have  sought  in  my  re- 
marks thus  far  to  make  two  main  points: 
first,  that  the  civilian  space  program  has 
contributed  in  many  and  sometimes 
unanticipated  ways  to  our  national  well- 
being;  and  second,  the  nature  of  our 
enterprise  in  space  over  the  next  10  or 
20  years,  and  the  rationale  for  its  pursuit, 
will  be  significantly  different  from  our 
past  accomplishments.  The  space  policy 
initiatives  of  the  administration  to  date 
do  not  give  me  confidence  that  an  effort 
will  be  forthcoming  which  is  sufficient 
in  scope  and  commitment  to  respond  to 
these  changed  circumstances.  To  date 
the  administration  has  produced  only  a 
statement  of  priorities  without  any  com- 
mitments and  seemingly  lacking  a  coher- 
ent long-term  perspective.  The  planning 
process  appears  to  be  reborn  de  novo 
with  each  budget  cycle.  Speaking  of  the 
current  situation,  Philip  Handler,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, has  said: 

We  are  doubtful  that,  a  coherent  program 
can  survive  without  a  formal,  long-term  com- 
mitment; In  the  absence  of  such  a  commit- 
ment. If  decisions  were  to  be  taken  sporadi- 
cally, each  considered  within  the  context  of 
a  single  annual  budget  cycle,  the  loases  to 
science  could  be  substantial  and  of  national 
proportions. 

Failure  to  confront  the  future  of  the 
space  program  may  have  deleterious  con- 
sequences for  NASA's  manpower  and 
morale.  Science  magazine,  in  a  recent 
article  entitled  "Uncertainties  Mark 
Space  Program  of  the  1980's,"  has 
claimed  of  NASA  that  "the  agency  is  now 
in  philosophical  and  motivational  dis- 
array." The  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
in  our  space  program  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  current  vigorous  activity  of 
other  nations.  The  development  of  a 
manned  space  station  by  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  well  publicized,  and  we 
may  expect  new  and  impressive  Soviet 
space  achievements  in  the  near  future. 
Last  December.  Eurc^ie  became  the  third 
space  power  when  the  European  Space 
Agency's  booster  Arlane  placed  a  satellite 
in  orbit,  marking  the  beginning  of  in- 
creased competition  with  the  Space 
ShutUe  for  commercial  business.  Japan 
and  Canada  are  now  experimenting  with 
direct  broadcast  television  by  satellite; 
France  is  developing  a  remote  sensing 
system  comoarable  to  the  U.S.  Landsat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  by  Sen- 
ator Adlai  SnvENSOir  and  Senator  Har- 
rison ScHJCiTT.  along  with  numerous  co- 
sponsors,  of  their  respective  space  policy 
bills,  gives  evidmce  that  my  apprehen- 
sions concerning  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try's space  program  are  shtu^  on  the 
Senate  side.  Senator  Stkvinson.  in  the 
Space  Policy  Act  of  1979  (S.  244)  and 
Senator  Schmitt,  in  the  National  Space 
and  Aeronautics  PoUcy  Act  of  1979  (8. 
212) ,  have  both  sought  to  establish  poll- 
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cies  and  goals  for  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram. As  I  hope  I  have  made  clear,  I 
agree  with  Senators  Stevknson  and 
SCHMiTT  that  it  is  important  at  this  time 
to  articulate  policies  and  programmatic 
goals  to  give  purpose  and  direction  to  our 
annual  expenditures  for  space  and  to 
provide  for  long-term  planning  of  our 
space  program.  These  goals  will  help  to 
identify  and  focus  research  and  develop- 
ment initiatives  and  are  needed  to  insure 
efficient  management  of  space  expendi- 
tures. 

The  National  Space  Policy  Act  of  1980 
has  as  one  of  its  purposes  "to  develop 
and  demonstrate  advanced  technology 
capabilities  in  open  and  imaginative  ways 
for  the  benefit  of  developing  as  well  as 
developed  countries."  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  striking  success  of  the 
ApoUo  program  in  manned  space  flight. 

During  the  period  when  Apollo  was  in 
the  headlines,  a  much  less  obtrusive  pro- 
gram was  taking  place,  which  may  in  the 
long  run  prove  even  more  valuable,  espe- 
cially for  the  less  developed  countries . 
than  the  Apollo  successes.  I  refer  to  the 
revolutionary  progress  in  communica- 
tions satellite  technology,  followed  by 
the  development  of  remote  sensing  tech- 
nology, and  their  applications.  In  1961 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  in  his  ofiBcial 
statement  on  communications  satellite 
policy,  said  that  among  other  things  the 
Government  would  "provide  technical 
assistance  to  newly  developing  countries 
in  order  to  help  attain  an  effective  global 
system  as  soon  as  practicable."  Although 
some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
this  commendable  goal,  much  remains 
to  be  achieved.  Delbert  Smith,  in  his 
book  "Communications  via  Satellite," 
has  said: 

On  the  International  level,  the  concept  of 
a  global  village  and  the  vision  of  oMnmunl- 
catloQ  satellites  as  a  means  of  education  and 
cultural  exchange  has  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  subject  of  discussion  and  spec- 
ulation. At  the  1971  Nice  Colloquium  on 
Educational  Satellites,  for  example,  recom- 
mendations were  made  for  experiments  with 
satellite  television,  for  regional  research  on 
designing  programming,  for  llterauy  and 
vocational  training  using  direct  broadcast- 
ing, and  for  the  linking  of  medical  centers 
for  diagnosis  and  teaching.  Educators,  pro- 
fessors, researchers,  and  representatives  of 
International  organizations  all  advocated  in- 
ternational cooperation,  international  tele- 
conferencing between  universities,  and  In- 
ternational experimentation  with  direct 
brofulcastlng.  Few  of  these  suggestions,  how- 
ever, have  beeo  extended  Into  an  experimen- 
tal stage,  much  less  operational  practice. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  act  will  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  helping  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  meet  their  communica- 
tions needs  and  will  move  us  a  step  along 
the  way  to  a  global  information  network. 

The  National  Sp«u:e  Policy  Act  of  1980 
lists,  among  other  goals,  several  in  the 
area  of  applications  of  satellite  tech- 
nology. One  such  goal  is  international 
cooperation  in  the  implementation  of  an 
(^lerational  remote  sensing  system,  in- 
cluding the  fullest  possible  declassiflca- 
tlCHi  of  satellite  data.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  international  implications 
of  remote  sensing  represent  a  sensitive 
issue.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 


establ<.shment  of  an  operational  program 
could  provide  a  focal  point  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  a  needed  devel- 
opmental tool  for  many  less-developed 
coimtries.  A  critical  factor  in  such  a  pro- 
gram will  be,  as  expressed  in  the  act, 
provision  for  increased  training  in  date 
interpretation,  particularly  in  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

Another  goal  articulated  in  the  act  is 
the  development  of  improved  capability 
for  the  interpretation  and  rapid  utiliza- 
tion of  remote  sensing  data.  The  proc- 
essing of  the  immense  amount  of  data 
from  sensing  satellites  is  a  prodigious 
task,  and  some  of  this  data  is  highly 
"perishable."  The  development  of  an  im- 
pressive capability  to  cope  wtih  this  data 
is  a  significant  accomplishment  which 
pressive  capability  to  cope  with  this  data 
processing  demands  of  the  "information 
age"  will  require  continued  efforts  to 
make  timely  data  more  quickly  available. 

A  third  goal  expressed  in  the  National 
Space  Policy  Act  of  1980  is  the  provision 
of  public  service  communications  needs 
by  satellite.  Recent  evidence  indicates 
that  commercial  services  are  now  much 
more  capable  of  supplying,  and  willing 
to  supply,  these  needs  than  was  recently 
the  case.  There  remain  some  problems  of 
cost  and  market  aggregation,  which  can 
best  be  addressed  by  the  involvement  of 
both  Government  and  the  private  sector. 
My  bill  declares— as  do  the  Senate  bills— 
that  the  encouragement  of  private  sector 
involvement  in  space  capabilities  and 
systems  shall  be  a  goal  of  U.S.  space 
policy. 

In  achieving  the  goals  I  have  described 
in  satellite  appUcations,  as  well  as  the 
goal  of  facilitating  technology  transfer 
to  terrestrial  appUcations,  the  tech- 
nology is  for  the  most  part  at  hand  or 
nearly  so;  the  next  step  is  to  undertake 
the  planning  and  commit  the  resources 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of 
these  programs.  I  believe  that  it  makes 
good  sense  on  many  grounds  to  accord 
these  goals  a  high  priority.  To  cite  one 
reason :  the  communications  and  remote 
sensing  needs  of  the  developing  countries 
are  real  and  pressing,  and  if  we  are  not 
active  in  helping  to  meet  those  needs 
these  countries  will  turn  elsewhere  for 
assistance. 

The  interdisciplinary  nature  of  these 
goals  and  the  overlapping  jurisdictions 
they  involve  are  reflected  in  the  provi- 
sions for  program  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  act.  Although  NASA  is 
designated  as  lead  agency  for  space  pro- 
grams, the  President  is  directed  to  use 
as  appropriate  the  resources  of  other 
agencies  and  departments  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  the  role  of 
each  such  organization  in  implementing 
the  program.  This  report,  along  with 
proposed  budgetary  outlays  and  specific 
mission  objectives,  is  to  be  contained  in 
a  5 -year  plan  submitted  within  a  year 
of  enactment  of  the  act. 

The  goals  for  space  science  expressed 
in  the  bill  are  necessarily  long-term 
goals — a  planetary  encounter,  for  ex- 
ample, may  require  10  years  of  plan- 
ning and  development.  Partly  for  this 
reason  the  act  directs  the  President  to 


submit  to  the  Congress  proposed  goals 
for  the  space  program  over  a  20-year 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  represented  a  wish 
and  a  hope  for  the  fruitful  exploration 
and  use  of  space.  We  can  point  with 
pride  to  many  significant  accomplish- 
ments toward  that  end,  but  here  as  else- 
where the  future  is  not  assured.  We  need 
to  reaffirm  this  Nation's  leadership  in 
exploring  and  developing  the  space  en- 
vironment for  the  benefit  of  mankind  by 
pursuing  a  balanced  and  reasonable  pro- 
gram, as  set  forth  in  this  legislation.* 


HANDICAPPED    ACTIVITIES 
UNLIMITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  our  colleagues  the  fine  work  of 
Handicapped  Activities  Unlimited,  a 
sheltered  workshop  activities  program 
located  in  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

This  is  a  multifaceted  program  which 
provides  a  daily  workshop  for  18  to  20 
mentally  retarded,  physically  and/or 
emotionally  handicapped  clients.  In 
this  structured  and  supportive  envi- 
ronment, the  clients  are  able  to  partici- 
pate in  productive  and  meaningful  ac- 
tivity which  enhances  both  their  lives 
and  the  life  of  the  community.  Through 
the  experience  of  doing  contract  jobs  for 
local  businesses,  salvaging  and  recycling 
newspapers  and  aluminum,  and  making 
arts  and  crafts  for  sale  clients,  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  community,  as  well  as  a  chance  to 
develop  living  skills  and  a  positive  self- 
image. 

Another  component  of  this  program  Is 
an  art  project  which  involves  handi- 
capped people,  including  the  blind,  in  art 
experiences  and  then  exhibits  their  work 
at  an  annual  art  show  and  at  smaller  ex- 
hibits throughout  the  year 

The  sense  of  accomplishment  derived 
from  this  creative  activity  can  only  be 
imagined  by  those  of  us  who  have  not 
had  to  struggle  with  a  handicap.  Yet 
these  victories  over  disability  and  suf- 
fering provide  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement to  the  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  the  work  of  this 
dedicated  group  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  so  they  may  receive  the  recog- 
nition they  so  richly  deserve.  This  pro- 
gram could  serve  many  communities  as 
a  model  approach  to  encouraging  handi- 
capped individuals  to  participate  in  the 
life  of  the  community  while  assisting 
them  to  reach  their  full  potential  as 
creative  human  beings.* 


THERE  IS  NO  NEED  TO  REGISTER 
WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  declaring  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  women 
should  not  be  registered  for  selective 
service  purposes. 

I  have  done  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  Presidential  request  that  the 
Congress  authorize  the  registration  of  all 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
26.  While  the  President  has  not  yet  stated 
his  position  on  registering  women,  ex- 
pressions from  elsewhere  within  the  ad- 
ministration indicate  to  me  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  his  request  for 
registration  will  include  women. 

I  do  not  believe  women  should  be 
registered  because  I  do  not  believe  wom- 
en should  be  drafted  into  military  service. 
If  they  are  not  to  be  drafted,  then  for 
what  purpose  should  the  Nation  bear  the 
expense  and  the  effort  to  register  them? 

Lest  my  attitude  be  mistaken,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  believe  there  are  many  im- 
portant fimctions  in  the  military  that 
can  be,  and  indeed  are,  performed  as  well 
by  women  as  by  men.  In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  combative  roles,  there  prob- 
ably are  relatively  few  assignments 
which  do  not  require  combat  experience 
that  cannot  be  performed  equally  well 
by  members  of  either  sex.  I  would  in  no 
way  deny  women  the  opportunity  to  serve 
voluntauTly  in  these  roles. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  women  serve 
involuntarily  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
It  opposes  not  only  the  traditions  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  is  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  the  entire 
Western  World— indeed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  experience  of  civilized  human- 
kind. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  need  a  draft 
at  this  time,  but  I  think  there  is  no  deny- 
ing, in  Ught  of  tense  and  uncertain  in- 
ternational events,  that  our  ability  to 
mobilize  is  necessary  for  proper  military 
contingencies,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, is  required  to  demonstrate  our 
resoluteness  and  commitment  to  national 
policy.  Again,  we  have  never  found  it 
necessary— and  it  certainly  is  not  now 
necessary — to  draft  women.  If  they  are 
not  to  be  drafted,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
registering  them? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  said, 
and  I  quote: 

If  you  have  women  register  .  .  .  you  know 
where  they  are.  You  have  Identified"  their 
names  and  addresses  and  can  locate  them 
quickly. 

Locate  them  for  what  purpose?  And  at 
what  expense  to  the  Government,  or,  for 
that  matter,  to  their  right  of  privacy. 
But,  you  may  declare,  one  does  not  have 
the  right  to  this  degree  of  privacy  under 
selective  service.  I  would  submit  that  one 
does,  unless  one  is  subject  to  conscrip- 
tion. The  Government  has  the  right  to 
keep  registration  flies  on  males  only  be- 
cause it  has  the  right  to  draft  them,  in 
times  specified  by  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  should  ever  author- 
ize the  drafting  of  women,  and,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  justifi- 
cation for  requiring  them  to  register. 

We  do  not  yet  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  register  all  the  females  be- 
tween ages  18  and  26.  It  is  estimated  that 


there  are  some  16  million  males  in  this 
age  group,  and  about  an  equal  number 
of  females. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  com- 
pilation and  maintenance  of  computer 
lists  is  not  inexpensive,  when  done  on 
such  a  massive  scale.  Whatever  the  in- 
vestment, it  would  be  wasted  unless  there 
was  an  intention  to  draft  the  regis- 
trants. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  not  the  time  for 
frivolity,  nor  are  the  exingencies  of  the 
situation  served  by  social  experiment  and 
destruction  of  values  we  have  embraced 
throughout  our  history.  To  those  women 
who  would  declare  that  they  have  the 
right  to  serve,  I  would  say  that  neither 
the  right  nor  the  opportunity  is  com- 
promised by  my  resolution.  To  those  who 
do  not  desire  to  serve  in  the  uniformed 
services,  their  right — by  tradition,  law, 
and  commonsense — is  preserved. 

I,  therefore,  urge  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  the  President  may  be  advised, 
and  the  Nation  reassured,  on  this  im- 
portant question.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : ) 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  At- 
kinson) ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
ccHnmittee  business  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Barnes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  January  25  through  Febru- 
ary 1,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  WoLJT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McEwEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  January  28  through  Janu- 
ary 30,  on  account  of  attending  Olympic 
torch  lighting  in  Greece. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes  today 
and  tomorrow,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60  min- 
utes, January  29. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  to  revise  and  extend 


their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Ashley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Ferraro,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  cralifomia,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Pahera,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Schttlze. 

Mr.  GuYER. 

Mr.  QUAYLE. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  flve  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Ireland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  flve  in- 
stances 

Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Harkin  in  two  insttmces. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Baldus. 

Mrs.  Spellmah. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 
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Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1832.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare  and 
proclaim  land  to  be  Indian  reservation  land: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
ASalrs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, January  29,  1980,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3299.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  five  reports  of  viola- 
tions of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act.  pursuant 
to  section  3679(1)  (2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

3300.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of  the 
Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
equipment  to  Israel  (Transmittal  No.  80-28). 
pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3301.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self -Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  cltv  administrator:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3302.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  withdrawing  D.C. 
Act  3-148,  the  "University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bookstore  Fund  Establishment  Act 
of  1979."  previously  transmitted  pursuant  to 
section  632 (c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice 
that  the  annual  report  from  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
for  the  fiscal  year  1979  required  by  section  13 
of  the  Public  Law  93-112  (92  Stat  2965)  will 
be  delayed  until  April  1.  1980:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3304.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  law  regardlnr;  the  use 
of  herbicides  in  the  Mexican  marihuana 
eradication  program,  pursuant  to  section 
481(d)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  (92  Stat.  730);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3305.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contri- 
butions made  by  Ambassador-designate 
Philip  M.  Kaiser,  and  by  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Lav.- 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3306.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 


tice of  the  Air  Force's  Intention  to  offer  to 
seU  certain  defense  equipment  to  Israel 
(Transmittal  No.  80-28),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3307.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Lebanon 
(Transmittal  No.  80-31),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3308.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute In  Taiwan,  for  the  Army,  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  the  Coordination  Council  for  North  Amer- 
ican Affairs  (Transmittal  No.  80-40),  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3309.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
for  International  BroadcaLsting,  transmitting 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board  and  Its 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  operation  and 
mission  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty, 
covering  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)(8)  of  Public  Law  93-129;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3310.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  facilitate  the  rendition 
and  settlement  of  accounts  and  such  other 
matters  relating  to  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment, and  application  of  public  funds,  and 
recommendations  for  economy  or  efficiency 
in  public  expenditures,  pursuant  to  section 
312(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  (42  Stat.  25);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3311.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Comptroller- Adminis- 
tration), transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  system  of  records  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  0[>eratlon8. 

3312.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  copies  of  a  proposed 
new  system  of  records  for  the  Department, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $32,280  in  excess  roysJtles  to  Ami- 
noil  U.S.A..  Inc..  pursuant  to  section  10(b) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnsular  Affairs. 

3314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
second  annual  report  on  drug  abuse,  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  rehabilitation,  pursuant 
to  section  405(b)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  as  amendmended 
(92  Stat.  1268);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3315.  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary- 
treasurer.  Sons  of  the  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
and  audit  of  the  organization  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1979,  pursuant  to  section  16 
of  the  act  of  August  20,  1954,  and  section  3 
of  Public  Law  88-504,  respectively;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3316.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

3317.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy,  transmitting  the  third  annual  re- 
port on  activities  under  the  Electric  and  Hy- 
brid Vehicle  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 


3318.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  report  on  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  the  banks  and  associations 
which  make  up  the  Farm  Credit  System 
(CED-80-12,  January  25,  1980);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Agriculture. 

3319.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  In  developing  and  im- 
plementing thermal  efficiency  standards  for 
new  buildings  as  part  of  the  State  Energy 
Conservation  Program  (EMD-80-32,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

3320.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port highlighting  and  summarizing  the  un- 
resolved issues  relating  to  debt  collection  by 
the  Federal  Government  (CD-SO-l,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Judiciary,  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3321.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Armed  Services. 

3322.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting the  Agency's  5-year  plan  for  ocean  pol- 
lution research  and  development,  pursuant 
to  section  4(a),  Public  Law  95-273;  Jointly, 
to  the  Conunlttees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  3748.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  a  uniform  national  three- 
year  statute  of  limitations  in  actions  to  re- 
cover damages  for  personal  injury  or  death, 
arising  out  of  a  maritime  tort,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Rept.  No.  96-737) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Coaunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5784.  A 
bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  XII  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
war  risk  Insurance.  (Rept.  No.  96-738).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  5913. 
A  bill  to  amend  section  502(a)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  (Rept.  No.  96-739). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU-nONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXn,  bUls  and  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  BEILENSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DnoN,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 

HJi.  6303.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  212(a)  (4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  6304.  A  blU  to  establish  the  national 
space  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  declare 
the  goals  of  the  Nation's  space  program  (both 
In  terms  of  space  and  terrestrial  applications 


and  In  space  science) ,  and  to  provide  for  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  such  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

ByMr.BURUSON: 
UM.  6305.  A  bUl  to  authorize  Implementa- 
tion of   a  flood   control   project   at   Salnte 
Genevieve,  Mo.:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Tranqwrtatlon. 
By  Mr  FISHER: 
H.R.  6306.  A  blU  to  rescind  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  revoke  uni- 
laterally any  permit  for  the  use  of  any  water 
delivered  to  any  water  system  In  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee    on    Public    Works    and    Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY : 

H.R.  6307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  Improve  enforcement 

of  provisions  relating  to  false  representations 

and  lotteries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

PtTQUA,   Mr.   Wtdler,   Mr.   RoK,   Mr. 

Winn,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Brown  of 

California.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Scheoeb, 

Mr.     LUJAN,     Mr.     HOLLENBECK,     Mr. 

DoRNAN,  Mr.  Llotd.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Ambro,    Mr.    PoRSTTHE,    Mrs.    Bou- 
QUARD,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.     Carney.     Mr.     Waloren.     Mr. 
Fuppo,    Mr.   Roth.    Mr.    Glickman. 
Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Whtte, 
Mr.  VoLKMER,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Mav- 
Rotnxs,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Ldndine, 
and  Mr.  Ertel)  : 
H.R.  6308.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  accel- 
erated program  of  research  and  development 
of  magnetic  fusion  energy  technologies  lead- 
ing   to    the    construction    and    successful 
operation  of  a  magnetic  fusion  demonstra- 
tion plant  In  the  United  States  before  the 
end  of  the  20th  century  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Energy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  McKAY : 
Hit.  6309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  which 
the  United  States  may  have  In  certain  real 
property  in  the  State  of  Utah  to  the  owners 
of  the  adjacent  properties,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr.  Por- 

SYTHE)  : 

H.R.  6310.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  to 
carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act 
of  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MUBPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHT)  (by  reqxiest)  : 
H.R.  6311.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  further  development  of  the  UJS.  fishing 
Industry,  with  particular  emphasis  on  new 
and  nontraditional  fisheries,  and  to  promote 
the  optimum  utilization  of  the  Nation's  fish- 
ery resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blan- 
CRABD,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan): 
HJl.  6312.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job 
Development  Authority  the  lands  and  Im- 
provements comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Missile  Plant  in  Sterling  Heights,  Macomb 
County,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 
HJl.  6313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tr<  allow  the  new  Job 
credit  for  wages  paid  to  jertain  special  edu- 
cation students  particip,.;ini  '.•i  wtrk-study 
programs;  to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

BOUQUARD)  : 

H.R.  6314.  A  bill  to  Improvfi  the  InteUl- 
genc«  system  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Psnnanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  WON  pAT: 
HJl.  6315.  A  blU  to  convey  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  certain  lands  bordering  Apra 
Harbor  subject  to  certain  conditions;  to  tb0 
Committee  or.  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H  Jl.  6316.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  Intelligence 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Pmnanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJ.  Res.  484.  A  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  patlclpatlon  In 
voluntary    prayer   or   meditation   In   public 
buildings;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.J.    Res.    485.    A   resolution    designating 
July   1,   1980,  as  "National  Free  Enterprise 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
HJ.  Res.  486.  A  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  promote 
fiscal  responsibility;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COUBTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  261.  A  resolution  relative  to 
rights  of  Ukrainian  citizens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  262.  A  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  prohibit  the  export  of  all  fertil- 
izer  to   the   Soviet   Union   until   the  Soviet 
Union   withdraws   lU   troops   from   Afghan- 
istan; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  263.  A  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  tax- 
ing social  security  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  264.  A  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  women  should 
not  be  subject  to  registration  under  the  MUl- 
tary  Selective  Service  Act;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Res.  539.  A  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.  Res.  540.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
up  to  t3  million  should  be  offered  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  a  reward  to  solve  the 
murder  of  Federal  District  Judge  John  Wood 
and  the  attempted  murder  of  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  James  Kerr;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.  Ties.  541.  A  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H,  Res.  542.  A  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
H.  Res.  543.  A  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

335.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
relative  to  calUng  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion limited  to  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  requiring  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  6317.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exception 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1890  (26  Stat.  391;  43  U.S.C.  945)  with  regard 
to  certain  lands  In  Riverside  County, 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6318.  A  bill  to  confirm  a  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  Southern 
Pacific  Company  to  A.  C.  Taber  and  his  wife, 
Maxy  Taber  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  6319.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  time 
limitations  with  respect  to  awarding  a  medal 
of  honor  to  Rudolph  Salais  Vela  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Dougherty. 

HJR.  1576:  Mr.  Couchlin  and  Mr.  McKm- 

NEY. 

HJl.  1577:  Mr.  Coughlin  and  Mr.  McKin- 

NET. 

HH.  1578:  Mr.  Coughlin  and  Mr.  McKin- 

NET. 

H.R.  3718:  Mr.  Guter. 

H.R.  4692:  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Evams 
of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4797:  Mr.  Goldwater. 

HJl.  5226:  Mr.  Stenholm  and  Mr.  Dornam. 

HJl.  5267:  Mr.  Deckard  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  5401:  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  LowRY,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Wow 
Pat,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Dices. 

H.R.  5477:  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  5504:  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  5760:  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Utnt,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fuppo,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Hinson. 

H.R.  5761:  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mi. 
Lent.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
FUFPO,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hinson, 
and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  5785:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  5839:  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Pattxm, 
and  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  6049:  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  6109:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  6124:  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Wax.- 
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o«BK,  Mr.  Peppbb,  Mr.  Htok,  Mr.  STANGKijun>. 
Mr.  CoacoBAN,  Mr.  Kzmp,  Mr.  Davis  oX  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ro«,  Mr.  Bajxjct.  Mr. 
BoBesMXR,  Mr.  Fazio,  B4r.  Oucblman,  Mr. 
MrrcHMx  ot  Maryland.  Mr.  Pashatam,  Mr. 
AmwKws  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Nbax,.  and  Mr. 
ScHsum. 

HJ.  Res.  139 :  Mr.  ScNSENBRxmiKB. 

H.J.  Hes.  300:  Mr.  Rirssc. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa. 

HJ.  Bes.  361:  Mr.  Leacb  of  Iowa  and  Mr 

DUNAK. 

B.J.  Bes.  220:  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  DkiKAN.  Mr.  PETsn,  Mr.  Roomo,  Mr. 
QuATLx,  J4r.  Steed,  Mr.  IiIabtim,  Mr.  Ijswis, 
Mr.  Stauc,  Mr.  Ratchtoro,  J4r.  Lederer,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mrs! 
Holt,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  BlAGGi.  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Anthont,  Mr.  BuRGENER,  Mr.  DoDD,'  Mr. 
BvANs  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  SoLARz,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Weight. 

H.  Con.  Bes.  2*4:  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  De- 
viNE,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Bousselot, 
Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr! 
Bevill,  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Jetfries.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Danne- 
MBYER,   Mr.  Wai,ker,  Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr. 

RUDD. 

H.J.  Res.  366 :  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  256:  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT,  Mr.  LAGOMARskNo,  and  Mr.  Burgener. 
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273.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  ot  the  City 
Council.  Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  pro- 
posed deregulation  of  the  trucking  Industry- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporteUon. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  the  fol- 
lowing petitions  and  papers  were  pre- 
sented and  referred  as  follows: 

272.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council,  Broadview  Heights,  Ohio,  relative  to 
the  holding  of  U.S.  hostages  by  Iran;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  4788 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan: 
—Page  94,  line  8,  Insert  after  "Neeblsh,"  the 
following:  "Lime,  Sugar,". 

By  Mr.  PTTHIAN: 
—Page  171,  after  Une  26,  Insert  the  following: 
(e)  The  following  projects  are  not  author- 
ized  after   the  date   of   enactment  of   this 
Act: 

(1)  the  Lafayette  Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  Wabash  Blver,  Indiana,  authorized 
by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89-298) ; 

(2)  the  navigation  project  on  the  nilnols 
Waterway.  Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by 
section  101  of  the  Blver  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-874) ; 

(3)  the  flood  control  project  for  the  Big 
Blue  Blver.  Wabash  Blver  Basin,  authorized 
by  secUon  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  742); 

(4)  th«  portion  of  the  Norfolk  Harbor  and 
Thimble  Shoal  Channel.  Virginia,  improve- 
ment project  (authorized  by  section  101  of 
the  Blver  and  Harbor  Act  of  1964  (68  Stat 
1250))  Identified  in  paragraph  2(2)  (b)  of 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  February  19  1954 
(Senate  document  numbered  122.  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  pages  1  and 
2)  as  "an  anchorage  38  feet  deep  and  1,600 
feet  square,  an  anchorage  35  feet  deep  and 
i.SOO  feet  square,  and  an  anchCM-age  20  feet 
deep.  1.000  feet  wide  .and  3,000  feet  long  op- 
posite Lambert  Point  and  south  of  Cranev 
Island.";  ' 

(5)  the  project  for  Elk  Creek  Lake,  Bogue 
Blver  Basin,  authorized  by  section  203  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1192) ; 

(6)  the  project  for  Cascadla  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  South  Santiam  River.  Oregon 
authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1193); 


hanna  Blver  ^^i^^rL't^^^l^^ll 
°m  ^^SUt-^Lr*"'  ""  "  ^^^^^^^' 

Lake,  authorized  bv  section   ■:^»  *v  ^S^^ 
Contro.^,,  ,,  Jun\%n°3?  (^^1^*1^7^ 

ChMter  Rii!!r°^t"  ^°^  improvement  of  th^ 
thA  «!.♦       5-  P^'^sylvanla,  authorized  by 

of  March  2.  1919  (40  Stat.  1277) ;     ^^°°^  *" 

(10)  the  project  for  the  Conilectlcut  Blver 
th^fl«?*"M'"'''  Connecticut,  autSS  hy 
the  first  section  of  the  Blver  and  Harbor  Act 
of  July  3.  1930  (46  Stat.  919) ;  "»"^f  Act 

(11)  tlie  project  for  Sixes  Brldee  Dam  ftnrt 
the  *Wf  ?eT  « '•  ""^^-'-'1  t-y  slctl^'^86^^0: 
m4Ss[at'1^r"'   Development   Act  0} 

(12)  Salt   Creek  Lake.   Salt   Creek    Ohio 

the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat  1081° 

wiitL^/"  ^^-  ^''"'**  ^^^  of  the  Little 
M3  o^h«  ^^JIL^o"""'"'  »"t»»ortzed  by  section 
^2-743?ra^r^  °'  ^"^  °'  ^^^«  <83  Stat. 

Kr„»°i  *u®  "1^^*'=*  '"^  C°'^«y  Island  Creek. 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  August  30,  1936  (49  Stat.  1030) . 

(f)  No  Federal  money  may  be  authorized 
for  planning  or  implementation  of  the  North- 
field  Mountain  Water  Supply  Project  Massa- 
chusetts, or  the  Millers  River  Basin  Water 
Supply  Project,  Massachusetts. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
—Page  180,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 
(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  a  national  program  of  inspection 
of  dams"  (Public  Law  92-367;  33  US  C  467b) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "In  any 
case  in  which  any  hazardous  conditions  are 
found  during  an  Inspection,  upon  request 
by  the  owner,  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  perform  detailed 
engineering  studies  to  determine  the  struc- 
tural integrity  of  the  dam,  subject  to  reim- 
bursement of  such  expense.". 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES, 

Thursday,  January  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  fitting  that  this  Congress 
takes  time  to  honor  the  memory  of 
freedom  in  the  former  nation  of 
Ukraine.  When  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine la  grinding  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  yet  another  sovereign  nation 
imder  the  treads  of  its  tanks  we 
should  remember  the  long  road  of  ag- 
gression on  which  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist empire  is  based. 

The  Ukraine  issued  its  Proclamation 
of  Independence  on  January  22.  1918. 
A  yetu-  later  a  formal  Act  of  Union  was 
proclaimed.  For  3V4  years  Ukraine  en- 
Joyed  the  freedoms  of  a  Western  de- 
mocracy. An  elected  Parliament,  called 
the  Central  Rada,  governed  the  nation 
from  the  capital  in  Kiev.  The  nation 
had  close  diplomatic  ties  to  England. 
Prance,  and  other  countries.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  pursued  their  own  des- 
tinies and  their  own  religion,  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Churches. 

The  life  of  this  sovereign  nation  was 
extinguished  as  the  armies  of  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  swept  into  its  cities  and 
towns.  Submerged  tmder  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment, known  as  the  Ukranian  Sovi- 
et Socialist  Republic,  the  people  of 
this  valiant  natim  began  their  years 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  under  the 
dictators  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  West  that  Ukraine 
was  destroyed  without  any  nation 
coming  to  its  aid.  It  is  sadder  still  that 
one  nation  after  another  has  been  in- 
fUtrated.  invaded,  or  coopted  while 
the  West  has  stood  aside. 

Under  harsh  Soviet  rule  the  Ukrain- 
ians suffered  through  political  purges, 
famines,  and  horrible  persecution  by 
secret  police  and  political  commissars. 
Today  over  47  million  people  suffer 
under  Soviet  domination  in  Ukraine. 
They  have  no  assurances  of  civil  or  po- 
litical rights.  Another  2  million 
Ukrainians  live  in  the  United  States. 
These  descendants  from  a  proud 
Ukraine  heritage  carry  on  the  beacon 
of  Uberty  that  joins  with  those  of 
other  captive  nations  in  a  common  de- 
sire to  see  their  native  lands  free 
again. 

The  ordeal  of  Ukraine,  like  the  on- 
going oppression  in  Estonia,  Latvia. 
Lithiumia,  Eastern  Europe.  Cuba,  and 
many  other  nations  leadUng  up  to  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  monument  to  the  hate- 
ful nature  of  communism.  They  are 
also  monuments  to  the  neglect  of  the 


Western  nations  who  refused  to  take  a 
stand  in  the  face  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. At  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
during  the  revolt  of  Hungary,  and  the 
rebellion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  West 
had  its  chances  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
these  nations,  but  the  weak  willed 
preached  appeasement  and  mUlions  of 
lives  were  condemned  to  communism. 
Today  the  Soviet  state  stretches  like  a 
colossus  over  the  globe  with  client 
states  doing  its  bidding  in  the  Third 
World  and  its  own  armies  and  navies 
growing  bolder  In  challenging  America 
and  other  free  nations.  In  remember- 
ing the  fate  of  the  Ukraine  we  should 
remember  lost  opportunities  to  stand 
up  for  freedom.  We  should  take  this 
time  to  renew  our  resolve  to  fight  com- 
mimlsm  and  to  free  the  captive  people 
under  Soviet  rule.  We  should  once 
again  understand  the  nature  of  com- 
munism and  tell  the  world:  "Never 
again  will  a  nation  fall  to  its  tyranny, 
never  again  will  a  people  be  op- 
pressed." Finally  we  should  state  to 
the  world  that  our  struggle  with  Sovi- 
et aggression  will  not  cease  until  the 
captives  are  free,  tmtil  Ukraine  Is 
free.* 


better  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Individual  worker  and  mankind  In  gen- 
eraL 

As  a  devoted  humanitarian  Meany 
pressed  for  the  passage  of  the  1904 
Civil  Rights  Act  with  iU  strong  antl- 
dlscrtanlnation-in-employment  clause. 
This  law  is  a  landmark,  providing 
equal  opportimltes  among  aU  working 
men  and  wtmien.  Meanys  ardent  sup- 
port of  It  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  organized  labor  would  stand  up 
for  the  basic  rights  of  all  Americans. 

George  Meany  was  a  true  public  ser- 
vant. He  will  be  remembered  as  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  wisdom.  His  lead- 
ership will  never  be  f  orgotten.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  JAMES  C  CORMAN 

OrCAUrOKMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
George  Meany.  The  loss  of  George 
Meany  Is  more  than  the  loss  of  a  sin- 
gle man.  It  is  the  loss  of  an  American 
institution. 

George  Meany  lived  a  long  and  pro- 
ductive life  as  one  of  American  labor's 
most  influential  leaders.  From  1934 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
to  1955  when  he  became  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  he  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  powerful  advocate  of  labor 
rights  and  a  formidable  adversary  to 
the  unfair  treatment  of  American 
workers. 

Part  of  Meany's  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  he  realized 
the  need  for  organized  and  consoli- 
dated action  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can workers.  The  merger  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Meany's  greatest  achievement, 
allowed  for  imity  of  purpose  and  ac- 
tion among  unimi  members.  Also,  of 
great  importance,  Meany  strongly  be- 
lieved and  stated  that  "himian  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  have  always 
come  before  the  doUar  •  •  •".  Main- 
taining these  convictions,  Meany 
worked  tirele^ly  to  bring  the  unions 
together  in  a  common  front  so  as  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 

HON.  PHnJJP  BURTON 

or  CAuroMiiA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVIS 

Triesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly  great 
American.  George  Meany. 

Although  we  honor  many  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen  on  the  House  floor, 
few  have  achieved  his  stating.  George 
Meany's  place  in  history  was  assured 
by  the  work  he  did  In  forging  the 
country's  most  pbwerful  labor  organi- 
zation, the  AFL-CIO.  He  was  a  leader 
and  a  champion  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  a  stalwart  defender  of 
American  democracy. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  George 
Meany  as  a  powerful  friend  and  ally  In 
working'  for  progressive  legislation.  He 
possessed  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
legislative  and  political  processes.  He 
used  his  knowledge  and  expertise  to 
promote  the  enactmoit  of  a  broad 
range  of  legislation,  not  only  to  assist 
union  members  but  to  provide  help  for 
millions  of  disadvantaged  Americans 
who  do  not  have  the  power  to  influ- 
ence events  In  WashiogUm.  George 
Meany  was  a  critical  force  in  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  culmi- 
nating an  effort  which  had  gone  <m 
for  years  and  which  certainly  would 
have  f  oimdered  without  the  effective 
and  persistent  aid  of  George  Meany 
and  the  AFL-CIO. 

George  Meany  was  controversial  in 
the  opinion  of  some— he  believed 
strongly  in  freedom  of  speech  and 
practiced  that  belief  to  the  fullest  He 
fiercely  defended  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can workers  to  have  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  safer  working  condi- 
tions, and  the  benefits  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  secTire  and  satisfying  life.  The 
voice  of  George  Meany  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


m  This  "bullet* 


symbol  identirtet  stttemeno  or  insertions  whkh  art  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  die  floor. 
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Although  his  dedication  to  the  labor 
movement  consumed  much  of  his  tinw> 
and  energy.  Mr.  Meany  was  always  a 
devoted  husband  and  father.  He  and 
his  wife,  Eugenia,  had  been  married 
for  60  years  vrhen  she  passed  away  last 
year.  They  raised  three  daughters  and 
had  several  grandchildren. 

I  Join  with  George  Meany's  family  in 
mourning  the  passing  of  this  fine 
man.* 


SCHOOL  PRATER 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

orrxxAB 
nr  THE  HOUSK  or  HIPRSSKIITATrVES 

Monday.  January  28. 1980 

•  Ut.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  eloquent  Dr.  Psajp  M. 
CuAMt,  recently  delivered  a  most  elo- 
quent statement  on  voluntary  school 
prayer,  and  the  need  for  all  of  us  to 
sign  discharge  petition  No.  7.  so  as  to 
allow  the  House  to  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

By  aUowing  the  States  to  malce  their 
own  rules  regarding  voluntary  school 
prayer,  we  simply  adhere  to  what  the 
Pounding  Fathers  intended.  Too 
often,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in 
clear  violation  of  that  intention.  In 
the  important  area  pt  voluntary 
school  prayer,  we  owe  it  to  our  Creator, 
our  children,  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  do  so. 

I  pray  that  we  listen  to  Phh,  Crahk, 
who  is  unsurpassed  in  this  House  as  a 
constitutional  scholar. 


STATBfBn  or  ComnxssiiAB  Pmup  M. 
CsAKi  oa  School  Piatbi 

It  is  a  great  bonor  today  to  appear  with  ao 
many  revered  religknia  leaden,  and  my  re- 
spected eoQeague.  Senator  Jeaae  HelmsT  to 
■""ounce,  our  efforU  to  restore  voluntary 
prayers  to  America'!  claaBrooma. 

^ftntar  Hetana  deaervea  enormous  credit 
for  uatng  his  skill  as  a  legislator  to  attach 
bis  amendment  to  &  4M.  This  amendment 
removes  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
oowts.  Inrlnrting  the  Supreme  Court,  any 
eoosideratiaa  of  the  Issue  of  volimtary 
school  prayer.  This  means  that  decisions 
shout  elassroom  prayer  win  be  made  at  the 
conununtty,  church,  and  state  level,  rather 
than  at  the  nattonal  leveL 
^  Unfortunately,  however.  Senator  Helm's 
berenlean  tdf orts  wOl  aD  go  f or  naught  un- 
MBS  we  STBompllah  what  this  group  has 
banded  together  to  achieve.  The  House  will 
never  even  vote  oo  S.  450  unless  we  bring  it 
to  the  floor  with  a  disclnrge  peUtion.  Al- 
ready &  480  has  languished  tai  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  nine  months  with- 
out consideration.  A  discharge  petition, 
when  signed  by  »8  OoocreaaBen.  win  bring 
the  legislation  directly  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote  without  further  delays  In  committee. 
OiMdiarge  petition  number  T.  which  I  filed 
OP  October  Ktb.  win  aooomplista  this  pur- 
pose. Between  today  snd  the  day  we  vote  to 
restore  voluntary  school  prayer  is  one  major 
hurdle:  the  signatures  of  318  of  my  House 
eoOeacues.  This  coalltlaa  win  organize  to 
clear  that  hurdle. 

My  own  cooperation  With  this  Committee 
Is  motivated  by  my  deep  commitment  to 
three  baale  prtndples:  the  need  to  return  to 
fundamental  principles  tai  education,  the 

need  to  preserve  basic  Constitutional  func- 
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tions,  and  the  need  to  reaffirm  our  moral 
and  relisious  heritage. 

IDOCATIOK 

Our  destiny  lies  in  the  hands  of  this  na- 
tion's  youth.  We  cannot  oversUte  the  im- 
portance of  education.  Education  is  prepara- 
tion for  llf e-aixl  preparing  for  life  means 
more  than  just  knowing  how  to  make 
money  or  construct  buildingB.  Preparing  for 
life  means  building  taitegrity  and  honesty,  a 
sense  of  lasting  values,  and  a  strong  willing- 
ness and  capacity  to  serve.  Education  must 
have  Its  roots  in  many  of  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  found  in  the  Declaration 
of  Indq>endence-«  faith  tai  the  Creator,  an 
awareness  that  He  has  endowed  all  men 
with  the  unalienable  righU  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happtaiess.  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  those  steps  necessary  to  preserve 
these  rights.  Voluntary  classroom  prayer 
may  be  one  of  the  most  critical  aspecte  of 
the  educational  process. 

We  need  to  return  to  some  of  these  funda- 
mental values.  When  I  was  a  young  man  In 
the  public  schools  on  the  south  side  of  Chi- 
cago, we  opened  every  class  with  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.  We  learned  a 
pride  and  respect  for  our  land.  We  also 
learned  our  responsibUity  to  the  "RepubUc 
for  which  it  stands."  After  the  flag  salute, 
we  had  a  prayer.  We  learned  that  this  is 
"one  nation  under  God."  All  the  philoso- 
phizing and  intellectualizlng  in  the  world 
about  the  principles  of  freedom  can  not 
match  the  Indelible  Impression  these  experi- 
ences of  my  youth  had  upon  my  develop- 
ment and  later  determination  to  serve  this 
nation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  conference,  I  will 
leave  to  return  to  my  duties  in  the  House. 
As  we  gather  in  the  House  chamber  at  3 
p.m.  today  to  deliberate  upon  the  issues 
that  shape  our  times,  we  will  pause  for  a 
moment  to  bow  our  heads  In  prayer.  In  this 
moment  or  reflection  and  silence,  our  na- 
tion's lawmakers  will  humbly  admit  to  their 
own  need  for  guidance  and  direction  from 
the  Creator.  Yet  schools  around  the  nation 
gathering  to  educate  the  youth  that  will  one 
day  take  my  place  and  the  place  of  my  col- 
leagues at  the  head  of  our  nation  will  be 
forbidden  to  seek  the  same  guidance  and  di- 
rection. This  taiconslstency  is  inexplicable. 
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was  to  assure  that  the  federal  government 
has  no  power  to  disturb  these  local  deci- 
sions. 

The  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  also  rec- 
ognized that  the  Federal  Judiciary  could 
move  beyond  its  role  of  settling  specific  dis- 
putes to  enunciating  broad  legislative  poli- 
cies. Accordingly,  they  Incorporated  a  provi- 
sion into  the  Constitution,  Article  3,  Section 
2.  giving  Congress  power  to  restrict  federal 
court  Jurisdiction.  Thus,  Congress,  in  which 
"aU  legislative  powers"  are  vested  under  Ar- 
ticle t.  can  prevent  the  Judiciary  from 
usurping  the  legislative  province. 

The  Founding  Fathers  also  realized  that 
Supreme  Court  pronouncements  would 
apply  nationwide.  Sensitive  moral  questions 
should  not  be  settled  on  a  national  level 
Each  community  and  locality  should  be  free 
to  translate  its  own  values  into  policy.  Thus, 
Article  3,  Section  2.  provided  a  check  on 
court  intrusions  into  questions  better  re- 
served for  local  decision-making. 

This  provision  has  been  used  on  occasion 
to  protect  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress or  localities.  For  Instance,  the  Norris- 
LaOuardia  act  restricted  federal  court  juris- 
diction over  labor  disputes.  In  fact,  the  Su- 
preme Court  Itself  in  the  case  of  Ex  Parte 
McCardle  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to 
limit  federal  court  Jurisdiction. 

Current  conditions  call  once  again  for  the 
use  of  the  Article  3  power.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  deprived  states  and  localities  of 
the  freedom  to  reaffirm  fundamental  vsdues 
in  voluntary  classroom  prayers.  By  ruling 
against  school  prayer,  the  Court  has  extin- 
guished the  right  of  communities  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  educational  curricu- 
lum should  contain  a  reverent  affirmation 
that  we  are  indeed  "one  nation  under  God." 
Finally,  we  are  moving  to  allow  communities 
and  churches,  rather  than  federal  courts,  to 
make  prayer  decisions. 

In  simple  terms,  the  Framers  gave  us  Arti- 
cle 3,  Section  2,  to  prevent  nonrepresenta- 
tivc  institutions,  the  courts,  from  overpow- 
ering the  popular  wlU.  With  polls  showing 
over  75%  of  all  Americans  favoring  a  resto- 
ration of  voluntary  school  prayer.  Article  3 
should  be  Invoked  to  fill  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  drafted. 

RERTTAGE 


COWSTITUTIOW 

At  Stake  with  S.  450  is  even  more  than 
school  prayer.  The  InterpreUtion  of  our  na- 
tion's most  sacred  document  is  at  stake.- 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
says:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  esUbllshment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof."  Based  on  this 
language,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1962  ruled 
that  voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools 
were  lllegaL  In  other  words,  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1962  Interpreted  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  prohibit  any  state  from  doing  any- 
thing touching  upon  religion.  This  Interpre- 
Ution conflicu  with  the  history  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Itself. 

The  Convention  did  not  Intend  to  abridge 
the  authority  of  the  sUtes  to  set  their  own 
policy  with  respect  to  religious  and  moral 
questions.  During  the  Convention,  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  proposed  that  the 
First  Amendment  read:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  laws  touching  religion."  That  lan- 
guage was  rejected.  Instead,  the  cturent  lan- 
guage was  accepted.  The  "establishment" 
language  was  Intended  clearly  to  prohibit 
only  the  creation  of  a  ruttional  religion. 

In  fact,  the  record  leaves  no  doubt  When 
the  First  Amendment  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress In  1789,  Ave  states  had  esUblished  re- 
Ugions.  Other  sUtes  had  ah^ady  refused  to 
esUblish  state  religions.  A  major  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  as  James  Madison  argued 


A  steadfast  reliance  upon  the  Creator  was 
one  of  the  profound  principles  which  gave 
birth  to  this  nation.  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence proclaims  without  hesitation: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rlghta,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Uberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." This  affirmation  began  the  struggle. 

lAter  during  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  which  tai  four  months  drew  up 
the  world's  most  taispta^  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  Congress  was  at  one  time  about  to 
adjourn  in  confusion.  The  attempt  to  form  a 
lasttaig  union  had  apparentiy  faUed.  At  this 
CTucial     moment.     81  year-old     Benjamtai 
iT^nkUn  arose,  and  is  reported  to  have  said. 
•In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger, 
we  had  daUy  prayers  tai  thiff  room  for  dlvtaie 
protection.  Our  prayers,  sta-.  were  heard  and 
they  were  generously  answered  ...  I  have 
lived  a  long  ttane  and  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  convtaictaig  proofs  I  see  of  tills  truth— 
toat  God  governs  tai  the  affata^  of  men." 
rrankltai  proposed  that  the  Congress  ad- 
jomn  for  two  days  to  seek  divine  guidance. 
When  they  returned,  they  began  each  ses- 
sion with  prayer. 

George  Waahtaigton  carried  on  this  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  Divinity:  "No  people  can 
be  found  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  In- 
visible Hand  which  conducts  the  affata»  of 
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BMD  more  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Every  step  by  which  they  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  token  of  providential  agency." 

Ftaially.  Abraham  Unooln  solemnly  stated 
his  own  feeUngs,  which  best  served  to  sum- 
marize all  I  have  tried  to  convey:  "God  rules 
this  world  ...  I  am  a  full  beUever  that  God 
knows  what  He  wants  a  man  to  do— that 
which  pleases  Him.  It  is  never  well  with  a 
man  who  heeds  it  not  .  .  .  Without  the  as- 
sistance of  that  Divtaie  Betaig.  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed, with  that  assistance  I  cannot  faiL"« 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MEANY 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  CUY 

OFiussoimi 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22. 1980 
•  Ut.  clay.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  lllce  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  George 
Meany.  Mr.  Meany's  list  of  achieve- 
ments span  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
but  his  most  notable  contribution  to 
our  society  remains  his  selfless  com 
mitment  to  improving  life  for  the 
working  American.  George  Meany  had 
unsurpassed  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
working  American  and  believed  in  the 
right  of  working  Americans  to  share  in 
the  wealth  produced  by  their  labor. 
George  Meany  will  be  forever  remem- 
bered for  merging  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  But,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  APL-CIO  was  also  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. George  Meany  helped  to  fight 
for  passage  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  He  was  determined  that  both 
men  and  women,  regardless  of  race. 
should  be  able  to  share  equally  In  the 
fruits  of  organized  labor. 

Labor  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
industrious  efforts  and  inte^ty  of 
George  Meany.  He  spearheaded  the 
campaign  for  decent  wages  and  safe 
working  conditions.  Through  bim,  Ui- 
bor's  voice  was  heard  throughout  our 
country  and  around  the  world.  A  man 
of  great  courage  and  wisdom,  he  told 
the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  regardless  of 
popular  opinion.  George  Meany 
ruided  and  nurtured  the  labor  move- 
ment as  a  father  would  a  son.  A  man 
of  tremendous  vision,  George  Meany 
dreamed  of  a  better  America  and  made 
his  dreams  a  reality.  When  George 
Meany  died  last  week.  America  lost 
one  of  her  greatest  leaders.  But. 
through  organized  labor,  the  spirit 
and  ideals  of  George  Meany  wIU  Uve 
with  us  forever.* 


THE  CARTER  DOCTRINE: 
WEAKNESS  IS  STRENGTH 

HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or  CAUrORITIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  20.  President  Carter  appeared 
on  "Meet  the  Press"  and  unveUed  his 
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new  approach  to  national  defense  and 
foreign  affairs.  A  few  days  later,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address,  he  fleshed 
out  the  Carter  doctrine:  Weakness  Is 
Strength. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  January  21  pointed  out  quite 
clearly  that  Mr.  Carter  has  yet  to  cre- 
ate a  credible  responae  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression. We  need  more  than  rhetoric. 
We  need  concrete  steps  to  fashion  a 
sufficient  conventional  force  and  pres- 
ence in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 
Otherwise  our  choices  in  the  face  of 
continued  aggression  are  two:  Acqui- 
esce or  resort  to  nuclear  war.  Neither 
of  those  are  palatable  choices.  To 
avoid  them.  President  Carter's  new 
"strong"  rhetoric  needs  to  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  And  Congress 
must  take  the  lead  In  adding  muscle  to 
America's  defense  posture. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  WaU  Street 
Journal's  editorial.  "Weakness  Is 
Strength,"  with  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joomal,  Jan.  21. 
1980] 

Wbakwbss  Is  Sraaiiuiii 

Presldoit  Carter  kicked  off  a  two-we^ 
media  bUts  with  his  appearance  <m  "Meet 
the  Press"  yesterday.  It  appears  that  be  wfll 
campaign  for  reelection  on  the  stlrlag  slo- 
gan, weakness  Is  strength. 

To  those  of  use  who  have  been  calling  for 
a  stronger  defense  posture.  It  Is  of  course 
sratlfylng  to  have  Ifr.  Carter  warning  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  Soviet  danger  tai  the 
wake  of  the  taivaaion  of  n  AfgAaolstan.  It  la 
helpful  that  the  defense  budget  Is  gotaig  up 
taistead  of  down,  that  atarraft  earrlen  have 
been  moved  Into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  **>»% 
tne  administration  la  negotlattaig  tar  naval 
support  tacQItleB  tai  tbe  area.  But  tai  repeat- 
edly ctttng  these  actions  as  evidence  of  his 
admtailBtraUea's  vigHance,  Mr.  Carta-  does 
violence  to  the  history  of  the  last  three 
years. 

With  the  eaoeptlon  of  the  e/fort  to 
retaivlgorate  the  HATO  alUanoe,  which  real- 
ly was  In  large  part  a  Carter  administration 
tailUaUve.  the  steps  toward  a  stronger  de- 
fense were  snythtaig  but  the  result  of  Mr. 
Caiter'a  leadership.  Rather,  each  of  them 
had  to  be  wnmc  out  of  htaa  by  the  praaaure 
of  events  and  pobtte  optailao.  Mr.  Carter  Is 
the  President  who  took  offloe  calUiw  for  a 
$5  bnUoDeut  tai  defense  spendtaic  the  Presi- 
dent who  tai  fact  reduced  the  'rrrraica 
planned  by  the  outgcrfng  admlnistratian.  the 
President  who  congratulated  hinself  on  rid- 
ding the  nation  of  an  "inordinate  fear  of 
Communism."  the  President  who  caneded 
the  Bl  bonber.  shelved  the  neotroo  bomb 
snd  vetoed  the  nuclear  eairter.  tbe  PNai- 
dent  irtM  slowed  the  Tomahawk  cruise  mis- 
sile and  MZ-ICBM  pragrams  to  ^^Hlltste 
negotiating  the  now-moribund  itratrglc 
•noa  treaty. 

It  Is  tanportant  to  recognise  this  for  rea- 
sons that  transcend  partisan  poUtlca.  Any 
poUtldan  runntaig  for  redeetkm  is  entitled 
to  puff  his  own  noofd.  and  we  have  known 
some  who  have  campaigned  against  their 
own  record  snd  woo.  But  this  partleular 
issue  Is  so  vastly  tanportant  that  It  to  essen- 
tial that  the  nation  not  be  eonfosed  about 
what  has  happened  and  Is  bsppentaig  to  it 

The  President  reoognlaes  the  Soviet  taiva- 
sion  of  Afghanistan  as  a  "radical  depar- 
ture"-the  first  dta«et  taivaslon  by  Sovtet 
troops  outside  tbeir  sphere  of  tufhrnice  as 
codUled  at  the  TalU  Conference.  Olven 
this,  we  base  to  open  our  mindi  snew  to  the 
possibility  of  what  they  might  do. 
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towe  to  ask  whether  they  wm  rsally 
When  we  bear  raports  of  traop  i 
tai  Caatem  Anope,  we  have  to  woadar  about 
Msndial  Tito's  fflnco.  Whan  they  stagea 
press  eootaenes  with  a  defected  HATO  see- 
'etaiy  saying  the  West  plam  "aggnsalve 

out'sonpean  war  their  SS^SO  eonld  pre- 
empt our  reinfeioaBMnt  '^r'Mftfiis.  They 
may  voy  weO  not  ezercte  any  of  these 
frightening  opMoos,  but  st  least  It  rentakb 
us  of  the  poaiAatttaB  we  have  sDowed  to 


Whldi  brtngias  to  the  seeood  reason  to 
be  clear  abo«t  the  Carter  a^kalnMntloa's 
reeont  whkh  Is  to  fadp  tai  aaaaliv  wheth- 
er It  Is  setloasly  dstenntaied  to  rectify  the 
mlUtaiy  bnbalsnns  The  steps  cited  by  Mr. 
Carter  are  toadaqoate.  Bwhstantlal  further 
taMzeaaes  tai  defense  spending  are  neeessary. 
A  greater  piesMMJs  tai  the  Middle  Xut-f or 
eMMBte.  tia«tny  wntw— iM«— i^y  srmnl  B  Bis 
tai  Bgypt  and  helleoptarbeme  traops  tai 
Turkey.  To  avoid  betaig  podied  into  sn  even 
mm  dangerous  ootncr.  to  avoid  being  eon- 
ironted  with  the  choice  of  war  or  surrender, 
we  need  to  think  tai  tatfger  tenna. 

So  It  is  scarcely  oomforttaw  to  bare  Mr. 
Carter  proetadrntaig  "we  have  not  been 
In  faet  we  have  been  weak,  and  »»% 
has  taivited  the  current  Sovtet 
We  devoutly  hope  that  Mr.  Carter 
Is  starting  to  understand  thla.  but  we  should 
have  thought  that  any  real  ondentaodtaig 
would  start  with  scsae  faint  recognition  that 
our  past  policies  have  aometlita«  to  do  with 
our  present  predicament* 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  PUQUA  RB- 
CK1VE8  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP 
PROPE88IONAL  ENGINEERS 

LEGISLATIVE  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

orcALiroaifu 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rbfbbskhtatives 

Monday.  Jemnary  28, 1980 

•  Mr.    BROWN    of    Calif omla.    Mr. 
Sptaktsr.  America  still  leads  the  woild 
in  innovative  technology,  hut  thM« 
are  troubleMOM  rigns  of  decline.  West 
aermany.  Japan.  South  Korea,  and 
other  countries  are  giving  more  com- 
petltkm  to  our  hi|^  technology  mar- 
keta.  The  numbo-  of  patents  granted 
to  U.a  dtiaaiB  has  dropped  In  recent 
years.  Spending  aa  reaearch  and  devd* 
opment  wbieh  peaked  at  3  pereent  of 
gross  nattonal  product  In  1964.  was 
only  X3  peixxnt  last  year.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  congressiooal  ao> 
tlvity  during  the  past  year  on  tamova- 
tion  and  producUvlty.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  my  colleague.  Hon.  Dov 
F090K  chairman  of  the  Oominlttee  on 
Science  and  Tedmology.  the  commit- 
tee has  had  a  lignHlcant  role  in  study- 
big  and  finding  aotuUtrnm  to  America's 
ihnovattoo  and  produnthrtty  problem. 
In  recognltlan  of  Dtm  Poiooa's  fine 
leadership,  the  National  Society  of 
Profeasioaal  ttxgineeEs  awarded  him 
its  "Legislative  Recognition  Award." 

I  ask  that  Chainnan  Pdqua's  accept- 
ance oeech  be  printed  in  the  Rkxmd. 
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The  remarks  follow: 


or  Heii.  Dea  ^r«uA  Bavon  Na- 
TUMiUi  Socnrr  or  f»nwMinii»i  EsGmzns 

I  want  to  aliioer^  thank  the  Society  of 
Prnfffcinal  Bi^neen  for  thte  award.  It  to 
an  tionor  to  imcItc  raoomitton  ftxxn  a  pn^ 
fearioB  wiMMe  work  to  ao  inttraatdy  tied  to 
and  ao  ricnlflcantly  affected  by  our  wwk  at 
tte  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Teetanology. 

Although  thto  honor  today  haa  been  gtren 
for  'aegtolattve  Recotnltlon".  I  would  like  to 
take  thto  opportunity  to  talk  about  another 
Und  of  "recognition",  the  recognition  in 
garemraent  of  the  Increasing  role  the  engi- 
neering Cinnmunlty  must  play  in  public  pol- 
icy formulation. 

We  lire  In  a  technologtcallj  sophisticated 
society  where  economic  stability,  national 
security  and  the  general  welfare  depend 
upon  dhrerse  and  tamovatiye  technology. 
Thto  technology  baa.  In  the  past,  propelled 
America  to  agricultural  supremacy,  space 
dtotlnction.  communications  superiority  and 
an  overall  pnmlneboe  In  world  trade. 

However,  global  eompetttloo  haa  height- 
ened in  many  areas  as  several  nations  have 
matured  technologically.  American  products 
no  longer  dominate  the  world  marketplace 
In  many  fields,  and  as  a  natloo  we  are  regls- 
totag  large  trade  defldta  In  several  of  our 
low  and  medium  technology  manufactured 
itema. 

Although  it  seems  incongruous  that 
America  can  continue  to  capture  Nobel 
Prtaea  in  diverse  areas  of  scientific  research 
and  yet  find  Itself  frequently  superseded  in 
world  export  markets— thto  to  nevertheless 
the  case.  It  to  dlsturtitng  to  realise  that 
much  of  our  frontier  science  U  not  evolving 
Into  technologically  innovative  processes  or 
products.  Tou  as  engineers  are  our  tech- 
nologists and  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
rests  on  you  to  help  promote  a  more  appro- 
priate environment  in  which  technological 
innovation  can  consistently  become  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  our  research  disciplines. 
Tou.  perhapa  more  than  other  groups,  un- 
derstand the  impediments  and  inhibitors  to 
thto  evolution.  These  impediments  are  nu- 
merous and  amaetimes  subtle.  They  encom- 
pass diverse  functions  such  as  taxation,  pat- 
ent policy,  regulatory  procedures  and  even 
rudimentary  communication  of  information. 
As  a  cadre  of  technical  profeasionato  you 
can  help  clarify  the  problems  and  suggest 
altemativea  for  resolutltm. 

Science  and  Technology  are««eparate  and 
distinct  fields  but  are  also  related  and  inter- 
dependent. Although  we  often  think  of  sci- 
ence as  the  precursor  of  technology,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  technolog- 
ical advances  have  provided  scientists  with 
more  prectoe  and  efficient  means  with 
which  to  further  probe  and  define  the  un- 
knowna.  Significant  technological  advances 
haw  also  emerged  independent  of  scientific 
reaeareh.  fashioned  and  perfected  by  tire- 
less Inventora. 

Ifew  technology  to  also  a  key  to  industrial 
Innovation  and  thto  Innovation  in  turn  to  a 
niakir  factor  In  the  country's  economic  well- 
being,  ttnlneeis  are  a  very  Important  link 
in  thto  process.  They  bring  sdenoe  to  flower 
In  the  markeU>laee  through  technological 
appilcatton. 

In  response  to  deep  concerns  voiced  by 
government,  business  and  industry,  that  al- 
though our  science  prevaOs  our  technology 
falters,  the  Sdenoe  Committee  to  currently 
formulating  legislation  which  wOl  create  an 
Independent  agency  to  promote  technology 
for  the  national  welfare.  As  It  to  presently 
conceived,  the  agency  would  have  seven 
main  branches  for  (1)  small  business.  (2)  In- 
stltutloaal  and  manpower  development.  (3) 
technology  policy  and  analysis,  (4)  Intergov- 
ernmental technology.  <5)  engineering  and 
national  (problem  focused)  programs.  (6) 
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NaMonal  Bureau  of  Standarda.  and  (7)  Pat- 
ent and  Trademark  Office  and  National 
Technical  Information  Service.  The  agency 
would  have  programs  transferred  htxn  NSP 
in  Engineering  and  Am>lled  Science  and 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  areas 
that  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Aastotant 
Secretary  of  Canuneroe  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

Thto  agency  could  become  a  focal  point 
for  reviewing  input  from  the  engineering 
prof easleo  on  the  numerous  factors  that  fa- 
vorably as  well  aa  unfavorably  affect  our  cli- 
mate for  technological  innovation. 

We  will  be  particularly  Int^^-ested  In  the 
response  from  the  engineering  community 
concerning  the  concept  of  a  separate  organi- 
sation in  government  for  fostering  technol- 
ogy development. 

In  reading  through  NSPE's  recent  pam- 
phlet on  their  "legWative  agenda",  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  the  Society 
supports  a  national  materlato  policy  similar 
to  that  propoaed  in  the  Materials  Policy, 
Research,  and  Development  Act  reported 
out  of  the  Science  Committee  and  recently 
passed  by  the  House.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
consider  thto  bill  in  the  near  future.  It 
seems  t«  me  that  the  collective  Influence  of 
the  engineering  commnnity  could  provide 
considerable  support  to  the  development  of 
reasonable  and  balanced  goato  for  the  use  of 
our  present  raw  materlato  and  for  research 
programs  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply  of 
basic  materials  needed  for  industry  and  the 
economy. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thomas  Malthus  said  that  the  geometric 
rate  of  population  increase  was  a  far  greater 
power  than  the  arithmetic  rate  of  subsist- 
ence Increase.  Although  hto  theory  may 
have  been  correct,  he  failed  to  consider  the 
ingenuity  and  creativity  of  man  in  meeting 
that  challenge  to  survivaL  We  have  not  only 
proved  him  wrong  for  almost  two  hundred 
years,  but  have  in  the  process  continuously 
improved  the  lot  of  mankind  in  generaL  We 
have  accomplished  thto  to  a  great  degree 
through  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances. Today  this  challenge  to  greater  than 
ever  before  and  we  will  need  your  ti%  and 
guidance  to  prevalL 

Thank  you  again.  I  hope  to  continuously 
prove  worthy  of  thto  distlngutohed  recogni- 
tion.* 


January  28,  1980 


OLYMPIC  BOYCOTT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OPILLIHOIS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  recently  inserted  several  articles 
into  the  Rbcord.  along  with  my  own 
views  on  the  UJS.  proposed  boycott  of 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  In 
Moscow.  As  the  Senate  prepares  to 
consider  the  resolution  which  would 
cancel  our  participation  in  these 
games,  I  wish  to  direct  the  Members  to 
another  very  pertinent  and  well-ex- 
pressed editorial  broadcast  over  Chica- 
go's WBBM  radio  78. 

The  editorial  very  properly  points 
out  that  we.  as  a  nation,  should  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  attempt  to 
achieve  a  very  Important  foreign  poli- 
cy objective,  and  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  aggressive  actions  in 
Afghanistan  represents  yet  another 
breach  of  international  law.  The  edito- 


rial follows  for  the  Members'  atten- 
tion: 

Oltmpic  Boycott 

WBBM  agrees  with  President  Carter  that 
the  United  States  should  consider  a  boycott 
of  the  summer  Olympic  Oamea  in  Moscow 
because  of  Russia's  recent  aggression  in  Af- 
ghantotan. 

We  say  this  with  regret,  because  we  do  not 
like  to  see  sports  used  as  a  political  tooL  Re- 
alistically, though,  politics  has  run  in  tan- 
dem with  athletics  since  the  start  of  the 
Olympics.  We  recall  the  1936  games  held  in 
Nazi  Germany,  and  the  massacre  of  Israeli 
athletes  in  Munich,  for  example. 

Quite  simply,  the  Russians  have  invaded 
Afghanistan.  It  would  be  hypocritical  for  us 
to  stand  by  them  in  the  Olympics  while 
their  brothers  are  invading  another  coun- 
try. 

Russia  wants  the  Olympics  badly.  This  is 
the  perfect  opportunity  for  them  to  exhibit 
the  best  aspects  of  their  system.  So  great  is 
their  desire  for  the  summer  games  to  run 
smoothly  that  they  already  have  begun  to 
arrest  their  dissidents. 

A  U.S.  boycott  of  the  games  will  hurt  Rus- 
sia politically,  economically  and  domestical- 
ly. And.  finally,  we  will  br  putting  the  world 
on  notice  that  no  nation,  not  even  Russia, 
can  act  irresponsibly  without  retribution. 

Now  there  are  alternatives  to  boycotting 
the  Olympics.  The  Oames  could  be  moved 
elsewhere:  they  could  be  divided  and  held  at 
several  sites;  or,  more  feasibly,  the  twelfth 
Olympiad  could  be  postponed  until  1981. 

We  dont  want  to  destroy  the  Olympics.  In 
spite  of  some  shortcomings,  the  Games  do 
bring  diverse  nations  together  in  a  common 
interest  Yet.  we  repeat,  the  United  States 
must  stand  up  to  Russian  aggression. 

A  boycott  may  be  the  only  effective  an- 
swer. President  Carter  needs  leverage  to 
deal  with  the  Russians.  We  hope  that  if  the 
time  comes,  our  athletes,  out  of  patriotism 
and  honor,  will  give  the  President  the  sup- 
port he  needs. 

That's  our  opinion.  We'd  like  to  bear 
yours.* 


•THE     CAPTURED     60"— A    SONG 
ABOUT  HOSTAGES  IN  IRAN 


.HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PKHICSTLVANIA 
IN  TBI  HOUSS  OF  RSPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  been  contacted  by  a  very  tal- 
ented song  writer  and  personal  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Ervln  Lltkel.  who  along 
with  his  lovely  wife  Andrea  has  writ- 
ten a  very  timely  song  on  the  crisis  In 
Iran. 

The  song  appropriately  titled  "The 
Captured  60"  represents,  I  believe, 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  American 
people  and  vividly  captures  the  frus- 
trations we  all  share  as  this  seemingly 
unending  crisis  in  Tehran  nears  the 
end  of  the  12th  week. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  Ervin  Litkei.  a  native  of  Hungary 
who  emigrated  to  the  United  SUtes 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  Is  not  a 
new  song  composer  but  is  an  individu- 
al who  has  gained  national  recognition 
by  penning  marches  In  tribute  to  all 
U.S.  Presidents.  These  marches  were 
incorporated  within  an  albilm  market- 
ed by  RCA  Records  during  our  Bicen- 
tennial  celebration   and   provided,  I 
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feel,  a  lasting  tribute  to  our  former 
Chief  Executives. 

When  asked  to  explain  the  genesis 
of  this  recording,  Ervin  responded 

I  was  sure  that  I  would  not  write  anymore, 
at  least  so  I  thought  However,  after  the 
Iranian  takeover  of  our  Embassy  and  the 
holding  of  Americans  as  hostages  I  went  to 
the  piano  to  vent  my  anger  and  fury  over 
thto  unprecedented  situation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Rkcoro  the  lyr- 
ics of  this  fine  composition  and  add 
my  own  sentiments  in  support  of  this 
important  message. 

We  must  all  remember  that  freedom 
Is  a  precious  thing  and  that  once  lost 
can  never  be  regained— we  must  fight 
tirelessly  for  the  freedom  of  the  50 
hostages  in  Iran. 

The  lyrics  of  this  composition  fol- 
low: 

TbxCaitukdSO 
(Lyric  by  Andrea  and  Ervin  Litkei  and 
music  by  Ervin  Litkei) 
No!  We  won't  let  you  down. 
Captured  fifty  sons. 
Our  martyrs  in  Iran. 
No!  You  won't  die. 
Our  nation  to  behind  you. 
The  whole  world  to  beside  you. 
Americans,  Americans  unite. 
Under  freedom's  banner, 
March  and  swear  that  never 
Will  a  native  son  a  hostage  be. 
No!  We  won't  let  you  down. 
Captured  fifty  sons. 
Our  martyrs  in  Iran. 
No!  We  will  fight 
You  are  not  alone,  hold  on! 
If  we  must  then  watch  us  come 
Fighting  mad  we'll  get  you  out 
Of  Iran,  Iran.* 


AMNESTY  INTERNAnONAL  PRO- 
TESTS CZECHOSLOVAK  HAR- 
ASSMENT OP  TRIAL  OBSERVER 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

ornxncois 

IN  THE  House  Or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  recent  press  release 
from  Amnesty  International,  which  re- 
ports on  the  actions  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Government  in  its  treatment  of  an 
Austrian  lawyer,  Henry  Goldmann. 
lb.  Goldmann  was  in  Czechoslovakia 
to  observe  the  appeal  trial  of  the  six 
dissidents  arrested  In  Prague  for  their 
homan  rights  activities. 

The  announcement  of  the  conviction 
of  these  six  human  rights  activists  in 
October  and  the  subsequent  rejection 
of  their  appeal  on  December  20.  1979, 
Is  further  evidence  of  the  Prague  gov- 
ernment's continued  suppression  of 
dissent  and  denial  of  basic  rights  to  its 
citizens.  I  believe  it  is  Important  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  publi- 
cize and  object  to  such  reprisals  which 
are  so  pervasive  in  the  Communist  na- 
tions. Therefore,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
press  release  at  this  time: 
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AmraSTT    IKTBUIATIOIIAL   PlOnSTS   CkBCHO- 

SLovAK  HuuasHDrr  or  Tbul  Oasaavn 
Amnesty  International  today  (Tuesday. 
January  8. 1»M)  protested  to  the  Caechoalo- 
vak  authoriUes  over  the  harassment  of  a 
lawyer  It  had  sent  to  try  to  observe  hearing 
of  appeato  by  six  imprisoned  human  rights 
activists  in  Prague. 

Austrian  lawyer  Henry  Goldmann  was 
barred  from  the  hearing,  detained  for  four 
and  a  half  hours  and  expelled  from  the 
country.  At  the  hearing,  on  December  20 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  appeato  of 
the  six  and  upheld  sentences  on  them  rang- 
ing up  to  five  years. 

The  six.  Indudlng  intemationally-known 
playwright  Vaclav  Havel,  were  members  of 
the  unofficial  Committee  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Unjustly  Persecuted  (VON8).  They  had 
Issued  statements  on  cases  in  which  they  be- 
lieved other  Ckechoelovak  dtizens  had  been 
denied  their  righta.  All  six  were  convicted  of 
subversion  on  October  23.  Mr.  Goldmann. 
who  went  to  Prague  for  their  trial,  was  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  courtroom  but  was 
able  to  interview  peoide  present  at  the  triaL 
The  incidents  which  prompted  today's 
protest  occurred  when  he  returned  to 
Prague  for  the  hearing  of  their  appeato  in 
December.  He  was  one  of  three  lawyers  de- 
tained when  they  attempted  to  attend  the 
hearing.  The  others  were  John  Platts-ldllls 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Elisabeth 
Guyot  of  France. 

Anmesty  International.  In  a  letter  sent  to 
Czechoslovak  Judicial  authorities  today, 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Goldmann  had  been 
granted  an  entry  visa  after  .explaining  the 
purpose  of  hto  visit  and  that  the  Procurator 
General  had  advance  notice  at  hto  arrtvaL 
When  he  was  barred  from  the  heulng.  he 
went  to  the  Justice  Ministry,  where  he  was 
directed  to  a  particular  office  at  the  Su- 
preme Court.  After  he  went  back  to  the 
Court  Buiid..ig,  however,  he  was  taken  to 
Police  Headq  iart«>rs,  and  was  told  that  hto 
attempt  to  observe  the  trial  was  "Interfer- 
ence in  internal  affairs."  After  being  de- 
tained at  the  headquarters,  he  was  driven  to 
the  border  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

The  protest  letter  said  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional believed  Mr.  Goldmann's  ezdusion 
from  the  hearing  was  Incompatible  with 
provisions  for  public  trlate  In  both  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  ClvQ  and  Political 
Rights,  to  which  CsechoslovaUa  to  a  party. 
as  well  as  with  the  Ctechoelovak  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

The  letter  lejeoted  any  suggestion  that  it 
was  Interference  in  a  coimtry's  internal  af- 
fairs for  a  lawyer  to  request  an  oppcntunlty 
to  attend  a  trial  purported  to  be  open  to  the 
public. 

It  pointed  out  that  thto  was  the  second 
time  an  Amnesty  int^mmM«p^||  retiresenta- 
tlve  had  been  haraased  .while  attonpting  to 
observe  a  trial  In  CBeehoslovakla.  Austrian 
Uwyer  W(Hf gang  Algner  had  been  detained 
for  flw  houn  when  be  tried  to  attend  the 
trial  of  Petr  Cibulka  and  three  other  people 
in  Octoberl»T«. 

The  six  people  whose  appeato  were  reject- 
ed in  the  Deconber  hearing  were:  Petr  Uhl. 
an  eogineo-.  aenteaced  to  five  years;  Yadav 
Havel.  four-and-a-haU  years;  Vaclav  Boida. 
phUoaopher  and  mathemaUdan.  f onr  years; 
Otta  Bednarovaand  JM  DienstUer,  Journal- 
ists, three  years;  and  Dana  Nemcora.  psy- 
chologtot  who  received  a  two-year  suspend- 
ed sentence. 

Anmeaty  tiitemational  had  appealed  to 
the  Cnchoslovak  authorities  in  October,  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  the  six  had  not  had 
a  fair  trial  and  were  in  fact  sentmced  for 
exercising  their  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion.* 
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QUATLE  DrzilCX>nCB8  COMSTITa- 
"nONAL  AMENDMENT  TO  PRQ. 
MOTE  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILnT 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  DAN  QUAYLE 

OTDnUBA 
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Monday,  January  29, 1980 


•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
for  the  20Ch  time  in  2  years  Congress 
has  received  from  the  executive 
branch  a  Pederal  budget  that  is  not 
balanced  and  calls  for  a  defldt  of  near- 
ly $16  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  If  we 
pile  this  on  top  of  the  other  20  deficits 
we  find  the  Federal  debt  has  escalated 
more  that  $420  billkm. 

Thomas  Jeflerson,  our  third  Presi- 
dent, stated  ttiat- 

Of  all  the  perito  facing  the  NaUon.  public 
debt  to  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be 
feared. 

There  Is  no  questioo  that  the 
runaway  inflation,  which  reached  13.2 
percent  in  1979.  remains  the  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem  facing  our  Nation.  In- 
flation is  made  in  Washington,  and  it 
exists  in  large  part  because  of  exces- 
sive spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
mcQt 

Aa  woridng  families  continue  to 
struggle  with  inflatitm.  taxes  eonttnue 
to  cnm.  Taxes  oonsume  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  average  worker's  income. 
The  standard  of  living  of  a  majority  of 
families  remains  stagnant  or  has  de- 
clined because  of  rising  prices  a"<>  In- 
flationary pressures. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  puUlc  opinion  polls  in 
my  Indiana  Fourth  District  and  acraaa 
the  Nation  reveal  that  mart  than  80 
percent  favor  a  balanced  budget  le- 
qidrement  for  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment. 

While  I  introduced  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  during  the  lat 
session  of  the  96th  Congress,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  refined  proposal 
which  would  reform  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  eatab- 
lishes  tax  and  spending  ppUey. 

This  measure  is  the  same  amend- 
ment as  reported  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Constitutional  Sub- 
committee on  December  19. 1979. 

A  constitutional  amendmoit  is  nec- 
essary at  this  time  to  bring  about  and 
to  mandate  a  permanent  measure  of 
fiscal  re^Muistbaity.  It  is  obvknis  from 
the  history  of  budget  deficits  that  the 
Budget  Control  Act  of  1974  i^ileh  set 
up  the  present  complicated  gystem  of 
first  and  aeoond  resolutiona,  targets, 
goals,  et  cetera,  has  not  broken  the  red 
ink  q)ending  habits  of  the  Congress. 

Briefly,  the  resolution  I  have  spon- 
sored today  provides,  first,  that  mend- 
ing cannot  exceed  revenues:  and  sec- 
ond, no  increased  tax  revenues  wHl  be 
allowed  unless  specifically  voted  by 
Congress.  Revenues  cannot  grow  at  a 
faster  rate  than  national  income. 

Without  tying  the  spending  level  to 
an  arbitrary  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product,  this  ammdment  sets 
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limits  on  both  spending  tnd  taxation. 
Tbis  oombinas  tbe  two  approaches 
most  oftoi  mentioned  for  limiting 
Federal  vending. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  which  last 
year  held  hearings  on  the  various  bal- 
anced budget  proposals.  wlll>giTe  fa- 
vorable consideration  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  this  resolution  which  has  won 
bipartisan  support  in  the  other  body.« 


A  SATIRE  ON 
OVI31REOULATIONS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

ornoHiaA 

m  THX  House  or  rsfresehtativbs 

Monday,  January  28. 1980 

m  lir.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently came  across  an  article  which 
was  excerpted  from  a  speech  made  by 
Bfr.  M<Hite  Throdahl.  a  senior  vice 
president  for  Monsanto,  at  a  confer- 
ence on  toxics  control  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

To  me,  it  points  up  some  of  the  real 
problems  we  have  with  overregiilation 
today.  If  we  are  not  careful,  this  little 
satire  may  become  a  reality  in  the 
very  near  future.  In  any  event,  it  is  so 
well  written  that  I  wanted  to  share  It 
with  my  colleagues  today. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

BumsfT  Vmou  a  Snmcm  it  Ma.  Trsodahl 

This  l>  the  itoiy  of  the  JJS.  pencO  indus- 
try. Remember,  we  are  looklns  back  from 
mir  vantage  point  of  1090.  It's  atrange  to 
think  tbat,  back  In  1979.  Just  anycme  could 
use  a  pendl  any  way  they  wanted  t& 

Too  me.  It  tU  started  wben  the  Occupa- 
ttODSl  SafMy  *  Heattb  Act  carcinogen  poli- 
cy went  Into  effect.  The  graphite  In  the  pen- 
cQ  leads  alvars  eontained  a  residue  of  crys- 
taDlDe  tfiea.  And  there  was  at  least  one  ani- 
mal teat  and  an  In-Wtro  teat  indicating  that 
cryrtanine  aflica  produced  tumora,  ao  the 
material  became  regulated  aa  a  carcinogen. 
There  was  no  alternate  for  pendla,  ao  expo- 
sura  had  to  come  down  almost  to  zero. 
Workers  were  put  into  tvoteoUve  clothing, 
and  that  solved  the  problem  initially. 

But  then  the  Envlroiunental  Protection 
Agency,  acting  under  the  Clean  Air  and 
Clean  Water  Acta  whidi  mtoa  had  their  own 
cardnogen  poUdea.  required  drastic  reduc- 
tions In  wniarinni  and  effluents.  The  control 
twdinoiogy  was  quite  expenstve.  and  only 
the  largeat  manufacturera  could  afford  it 
Thia  raiiaerl  a  flurry  of  antitrust  suits  in  the 
early  'Ma  when  there  were  tmly  three  pencil 
makers  left  in  the  country.  One  of  the  three 
waa  KiUt  into  amaUer  oompanies.  but  they 
soon  went  out  of  busineas  since  they  were 
unable  to  afford  tncreastngly  stringent 
workplaoe  and  poDutlon  control  require- 
mcnta  Then  foreign  pencil  manufacturera 
began  to  threaten  to  dominate  the  pencil 
market,  and  our  government,  in  an  abrupt 
aboot-faee,  allowed  a  merger  of  the  two  re- 
maining companies  to  meet  overseas  oompe- 
Utkm. 

Tbe  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commls- 
tkm  then  became  concerned  with  what  the 
newspaper  headllnea  were  calling  the  "pen- 
cfl  pnrtdem."  Rubber  erasen  could  be 
chewed  off  and  choke  small  children.  The 
ahaxp  pointB  of  peneOi  eould  alao  be  danger- 
ona  Tber«  were  rratdual  aolventa  in  the 
paint  naed  on  pendla.  and  pencQ-chewlng 
to  be  a  m&re  wldeepread  habit  than 
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anyone  has  realfwd.  Printing  a  legend  on 
each  poidl  that  said:  "Thia  Pencfl  Could  be 
Hasardoua  To  t'our  Health"  did  not  seem  to 
affect  consumer  pencO  habits,  a  Harvard 
study  Indlcatad.  In  fact,  the  study  found  ad- 
ditional potoitially  harmful  uses,  such  as 
stirring  coffee.  This  led  FDA  to  declare  that 
harmful  substances  could  be  dissolved  out 
of  the  pencU  into  tbe  coffee,  and  thus  pen- 
cils violated  food  additive  laws,  including 
the  Delaney  amendment. 

Trying  to  salvage  its  business,  the  pencil 
company  began  tn»kiwy  pencils  without 
paint,  without  erasers,  and  with  only  soft 
leads  so  they  would  not  hold  a  sharp  point. 
But  consumen  were  outraged,  and  sales  de- 
clined. 

Then  someone  invented  a  machine  that 
could  measure  crystalline  silica  below  the 
part-per-trilllon  level,  and  workplace,  air 
emission,  water  effluent,  and  waste  dlsi>osal 
regulations  required  that  the  best  practica- 
ble technology  be  used  to  reach  thia  low 
leveL  The  pencQ  company  was  threatened 
with  financial  ruin  because  of  the  large 
sums  needed  to  purchase  new  control  equip- 
ment There  were  those  that  wanted  to  ban 
pencils  entirely  under  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act.  but  the  government  decided 
that  pencils  were  necessary,  particularly 
since  they  were  used  to  write  new  regula- 
tions. Besides,  the  Senators  from  the  state 
where  the  pencil  company  was  located  de- 
clared that  pencils  were  as  American  as 
baseball,  and  should  not  be  replaced  with 
ball-point  pens. 

So  the  govemmmt  bailed  out  the  pencil 
company  with  •  large;  guaranteed  loan- 
called  a  Chrysler  loan  in  tHoae  days.  But,  of 
course,  that  was  only  a  tsmpoxmry  measure, 
and  to  protect  tike  pentdL  burinos,  the  gov- 
ernment eventnidly  nationaUxad  it 

It  is  comforting  to  know,  after  all,  that  so- 
ciety Is  being  protected  against  a  danger 
that  was  so  obvious  we  didDtx't  evem  nstioe  it 
for  many,  many  years.  There  are  still  those 
whs  complain  about  paying  $17  for  a  pencil, 
but  you  really  can't  put  a  price  tag  on 
health  or  safety.* 


REMEMBERINO  DR.  KINO 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

oraoKoiik 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  OINOmCB.  Ms.  Speaker.  51 
years  ago  this  month  Martin-  Luther 
Khig.  Jr..  was-  bom.  and  17  years  ago 
this  spring  he  was  taken  from  us.  He 
died  at  a  time  when  much,  of  what  he 
was  doing  seemed  out  of  fashion.  But 
as  we  entes  the  eighties  we  see  more 
dearly  than  ever  hew  right,  how  hon- 
orable, and  how  good  what  he  taught 
and  did  was. 

I  hope  that  eventually  no  American 
will  think  of  Dr.  King  as  a  black 
spokesman  for  black  causes.  He  was  an 
American  spokesman  for  principles 
many  Americans  found  too  easy  to  f  or- 
geL  When  he  said  that  no  man  in 
America  is  free  unlesa  all  Americans 
arw  free,  he  sp»ke  the  undoidable 
truth;  It  was  not  a  black  or  »  white 
issue,  but  a  moral- imperative. 

r  remember  the  nli^t  Dr.  King  was 
slain.  I  was  24  years  old.  attending  Tu- 
lane  Unlvvsity.  A  blacA  friend,  who 
waa  in  the  graduate  history  pragsam 
with  me,  phoned  me  right  after  the 
shooting  to  tell  me  of  it  Our  shared 
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shock  and  grief  brought  my  friend  and 
me  closer  together.  It  wan  a  small  bit 
of  hopeful  light  on  an  otherwise  dark 
night 

At  the  time.  I  prased  that  Rev.  Dr. 
King's  message  would  not  die  with 
him.  I  do  not  believe  it  has.  It  is  more 
real  to  more  people  !»  this  country 
today  than  it  ever  waa  before. 

The  12  years  that  Rev.  Dr:  King  was 
an  outspoken  public  flgfater  for  civil 
rlghtaand  human  brotherhood,  moved 
the  country  ahead  by  a  century.  He 
did  the  work  of  generations,  this  one 
man  whose  life  ended  so  soon  and  so 
tragically.  We  honor  htm  now.  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  true  to  his  legacy  for 
all  time.* 


PRESIDENT  FORD  CRITICIZES 
ADMINISTRATION  ATTEMPTS 
TO  "REWRITE  HISTORY" 


HON.WlliS.BROOMFIELD 

or  lacHiGAii 
IN  TBI  HOTTSX  Or  RKPRZSEiniATIVXS 

Monday,  January  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  la  a  speeeh  before  a  Republi- 
can gatheriag  in  Rochester.  N.Y.,  for- 
mer President  Gerald  Ford  was  critical 
of  those  in:  the  Carter  administration 
who  are  attempting  to  "rewrite  the 
history"*  of  his  administration. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  has  been  the 
Carter  administration  which  has  re- 
duced proposed  defense  budgets  for 
the  years  1979  through  1983  by  $57 
billion  from  the  recommendatians  of 
the  Ford  administration. 

Former  President  Ford  points  out 
that  genuine  bipactisanshlp  Is  a  two- 
way  street  that  eequirea  an  honest  re- 
spect flar  the  facts. 

As  one  who  secvcd  in  Congress  for 
over  two  decades  with  former  Presl- 
deot  Ford  I  can  testify  to  his  long 
dedicatioBi  to  the  principles  of  biparti- 
sanship in'  foselgn  policy.  He  was  In- 
spired in  his  belief  in  this  traditioni  by 
former  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  a 
resident  of  Mr.  Ford's  congressional 
district  who  he  admired  and  respected 

One  of  the  fundamental  ingredients 
of  successful  bipartisanship.  Mr.  Ford 
indicated  in  his  wpeeth,  is  a  willingness 
to  "admit  your  mistakes  and  do  not 
falsely  blame  others."  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  that  advice 
and  commend  the  text  of  Mr.  Ford's 
speech  on  foreign  affairs  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
Ekcaarrs  FaowSpacH  ar  Okrald  R.  Foks 

"Now  let  me  turn  to  foreign  polity  and  re- 
lated programs.  From  the  outset  of  my  po- 
litical career  in  1M9  aa  a  Ikeahman  member 
of  Congreaa,  I  believed  in  a  bipartisan  foi^ 
eign  policy.  As  » Republican.  I  oanststaitly 
supported  Democratic  Presidents  Truman 
and  Johnson  aa  they  aought  ta  implement 
foreign  policy  dedslona  in  our  national  in- 
terest Once  leaving  the  White  House  three 
years  ago,  President  Carter  has  asked  for 
my  direct  aaslstanoe  on  a  number  of  f  ordgn 
policy  issuea.  I  responded  affirmatively  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Tnaty,  thesato  of  mili- 
tary alrarafk  to  krael.  Egypt,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  lifting  of  the  Arms  sale  mbargo 
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to  Turltey  and  the  recognition  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Prom  the  first  day 
the  American  hostages  were  seized  in  Iran  I 
have  urged  national  unity  and  supported 
the  President's  efforts  to  resolve  the  crisis. 
So  far  I  have  refrained  from  any  criOdsm  as 
the  Carter  Administration  ae^s  a  solution 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af ghanlstani  The 
crisis  is  too  grave,  the  threat  to  peace  is  too 
reaL 

However,  the  President  and  his  advisors 
must  recognize  that  cooperation  is  a  two- 
way  street.  I  have  and  wHl  continue  to  give 
bi-partisan  support  when  our  national  secu- 
rity is  challenged.  Having  been  there,  I 
know  how  important  it  Is  for  a  President  to 
have  bi-partisan  support  when  Oval  Office 
decisions  are  made  affecting  our  nation's  fu- 
ture. I  wfll  iwt,  however,,  tolerate  Inaccurate 
or  misleading  partisan  statements  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  In  recent  weeks  the 
White  House  has  been:  guQty  of  these  un- 
true partisan  attacks.  The  Carter  Adminis- 
tration can't  have  it  both  ways— one  day 
asking  for  Republican  help  and  the  next 
day  blaming  us  for  their  weaknesses  in  de- 
fense and  indecUon  in  foreign  policy. 

While  the  Carter  Adndnlstimtlon  foreign 
policy  slides  from  crisis  to  crisis,  the  White 
House  tries  to  rewrite  history  by  blaming 
previous  Republican  Administrations  for 
current  Carter  weaknesses  and  failures.  In 
an  attempt  to  hide  ddiberately  from  re- 
sponsibility for  their  foreign  and  military 
policy  failures,  the  WUte  Hoxise,  through 
National  Security  Advisor  Zbignlew  Brse- 
sinski  is  dearly  falsifying  the  record  for  par- 
tisan political  purposes.  Such  Carter  Admin- 
istration propaganda,  to  cover  up  the  cur- 
rent me«s,  comes  with  Qlgrace  at  the  very 
time  the  President  is  calling  for  national 
unity  and  bi-partisan  support  in  foreign 
policy. 

Let  me  cite  the  facts.  On  January  15, 1980, 
Mr.  Brzezlnskl,  the  Assistant  to  President 
Carter  for  National  Security  Affairs  said  In 
an  interview  published,  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "After  eight  years  of  sustained  Re- 
publican neglect  for  the  requirements  of  de- 
fense, the  President  reversed  the  trend  and 
in  three  successive  years  Increased  defense 
spending." 

The  truth  is— the  Ford  Administration  In 
fiscal  years  1978;  1977^  and  1978  in  budget 
authority  and  in  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978 
in  outlays  (expenditures)  reversed  the 
downward  trend  in  defense  spending,  de- 
spite annual  reductions  by  a  Democratic 
majority  in  the  UJS.  Congress. 

Tbe  record  shows  President  Carter  in  the 
1978  Presidential  campaign  promised  to  re- 
duce defense  spending  by  $7  Billion  dollars. 
Unfortunately,  he  lived  up  to  those  naive 
promises.  Within  the  first  few  months  after 
taking  office  in  Jaimary.  1977,  he  cut  the 
(or  my)  military  budget  by  i^proxlmately 
$2  billion. 

The  Carter  Administration  reduced  my 
proposed  budgets  for  1979  through  1983  (a 
six  year  period)  by  $57  billion,  an  average 
cut  of  19.8  billion  per  year.  Carter  slashed 
our  strategle  program  $34  billion  (28.9  per- 
cent), general  purpose  forces  were  cut  $25 
billion  (7.S  percent)  and  research  and  devel- 
opment was  reduced  by  110  billion  (1X8  per- 
cent). Preddent  Carter  cut  my  planned 
Navy  budget  over  th«  six  year  period  by  al- 
most $M  bUBon  (4t  percent  of  the  total). 
Ford  budget  apiaowed  a  Ave  year  Navy  ship- 
building plan  of  187  new  ships  by  1982,  an 
average  of  U  per  year.  Preddent  Carter  in 
his  first  two  years  in  office  slashed  this  pro- 
gram 54  percent. 

The  Ford  Administration  approved  a  plan 
to  deploy  the  MX  Misalle  by  FT  1984.  Trag- 
ically,, the  Carter  Administration  held  back 
on  the  MX.  Ccoaequently,  its  deployment 
date  will  be  delayed  at  least  four  years  at  a 
time  when  our  Mlnuteman  missiles  will  be- 
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oome  increasing  vulnerable  to  Soviet  stra- 
tegic strength. 

President  Carter  in  1977  cancelled  the  B-l 
bomber  prown^  of  344  modem  aircraft 
with  no  replacement  to  take  Its  place.  The 
aging  B-63's.  now  28-  yean  oUU  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  decade  at  the  80b. 

The  Trident  submarine  procurement 
uaOer  Carter  was  cut  bade  and  the  initial 
operational  deployment  was  ddayed  by  two 
years. 

A  legendary  New  York  statesman— Al 
Smith— used  to  say— "Let's  look  at  the  rec- 
ord." In  this  case  the  facts  expose  the 
Carter  White  House  to  a  partisan  dtotortlon 
of  history.  Mr.  Bnestnskl.  who  should  know 
better.  Is  guilty  of  outright  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

During  his  1976  PnsldentlaL  debates,  can- 
didate Carter  repeated  his  ompatyw  pledge 
to  reduce  military  budgets  by  at  least  87  ba- 
llon. I  challenged  him  during  the  debates  to 
Justify  his  oommltmmt  to  irresponsfble  cuts 
in  defense  spending  pragramak.Now  witin  the 
Soviet  Union  stronger  militarily  and  vore 
aggresdve  worldwide,  in  1980  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  and  hear  in  a  debate.  Pred- 
dent Carter's  allbles  for  hbr  cutbacks  in  n:S. 
milltwy  programs  and  funding-  during  his 
three  years  in  off  te: 

In  the  1978  Preddential  campaign  and 
during  his  first  2H  years  in  office,  Mr. 
Carter  ludvely  misread  Soviet  military  and 
diplomatic  intentions.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  Russians  have  beefed  up  their  Pa- 
cific fleet  and  now  use  the  Camranh  Bay 
Navy  base  In  Vietnam.  There  is  a  continuing 
build  up  of  Soviet  naval  strength  in  Cuba 
which  has  followed  the  Introduction  of  a 
Russian  combat  brigade  on  Cuban  soQ  in 
the  last  two  yean.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
now  moved  into  Afghanistan  with  the  obvi- 
ous target  the  vast  oil  reserves  in  the  Middle 
East.  Their  Warsaw  Pact  military  forces, 
augmented  by  the  SJ3.  30  mlssUe  and  Back- 
fire Bomber,  are  stronger  not  weaker. 

Yes,  the  United  States  faces  the  most  seri- 
ous confrontation  sii>oe  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  American  People  are  ready 
to  follow  strong  leadership  in  this  hour  of 
crisis.  My  advice  to  the  President  and  his 
staff —admit  your  mistakes  and  dont  falsely 
blame  others.  231  million  Americans- 
Democrats,  Republicans  and  Independents 
will  Join  together  to  save  this  blessed 
land."* 


ASSURING  WASHINGTON  AQUE- 
DUCTS WATER  DELIVERY  TO 
NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

orvnomiA 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  secure 
safe  supply  of  water  Is  the  lifeline  of 
any  community.  Two  communities  in 
my  -district  are  concerned  that  their 
access  to  water  is  not  assured  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  clear  up 
any  imcertainty  about  the  right  bf  Ar- 
lington County  and  Falls  Church  to  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  water. 

The  Washington  Aqueduct,  under 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Eng^eers.  has 
been  authorized  since  1926  to  sell 
water  to  Arlington  County.  Va..  and 
since  1947  to  Falls  Church.  Va.  Includ- 
ed in  the  authorization  is  a  clause  that 
allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
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"revoke  at  any  time  any  permit  for  the 
use  of  said  water  that  may  have  been 
granted"  when  there  Is  not  CDOogh  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  District  Engineer  ohT  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  told  me  hi  a  1977 
letter  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  qocps 
would  have  to  stop  supplying  water  to 
the  Virginia  communities  and  that  it 
has  no  intention  of  ezerdsing  Its  au- 
thority to  discontinue  service. 

Despite  these  disdalmen,  the  Ar- 
lington County  Board  has  asked  that 
the  clause  pertaining  to  revocation  ot 
the  water  supply  permits  be  deleted. 
Agreeing  with  them  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  more  reassuring  than  a  let- 
ter of  assurance,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  secure  the  right  of  Arlington 
and  Falls  Church  to  their  water  sup- 
ply. The  biU  simply  rescinds  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  revoke  unilaterally  the  water  per- 
mits for  northern  Virginia  communi- 
ties. This  proposal  is  not  controversial 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.« 


POLITICS  AND  OIL 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OPOKLABOICA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKMTATIVKS 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Si)eaker,  I  have  maintained  that  Gov- 
ernment policies  are  the  chief  cause  of 
our  Nation's  energy  crisis.  I  was  very 
happy  to  read  a  recent  article  in  the 
St  Louis  Post  Diq)atch  which  docu- 
ments this  point  very  welL  The  author 
researched  his  subject  very  thorou^- 
ly.  interviewing  more  than  150  indus- 
try executives,  government  officials, 
constimer  representativea.  and  aca- 
demic experts  in  Oklahoma.  Texas. 
Washington,  and  New  York.  Bit  discov- 
ered that  almost  everycme  agrees  our 
current  energy  policies  Just  arent 
woiidng.  His  findings  make  an  tanprea- 
sive  case  for  drastic  modification  or  re- 
peal of  many  of  our  energy  regula- 
tions. 

The  article  reaches  five  conclusions: 
First,  price  controls  on  domestic  oil 
have  caused  imports  to  be  more  ptoSitr 
able;  second,  froaen  profit  margins  de- 
press investment  in  needed  reflnoy 
equipment:  third,  the  entitlements 
program  subsidizes  imi>ort8;  fourth, 
the  buy /sell  program  gives  small  refin- 
ers no  incentive  to  look  for  secure  sup- 
plies; and  fifth,  the  allocation  program 
restricts  ocunpetltlon  and  createa 
avoidable  shortages. 

The  author  states  that  these  "ccm- 
elusions  are  more  than  Just  the  Indus- 
try line.  They  are  echoed  by  nearly 
every  Government  official  directly  In- 
volved in  the  administration  of  the 
regulation  program.  Industry  and 
Government  officials  are  In  aeoord 
that  the  incredibly  convoluted  web  of 
regulations  has  made  an  oH  company's 
political  savvy  the  most  important  de- 
terminant of  its  competitive  position.'' 
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The  fact  that  such  a  prominent  and 
reqjected  newspaper  would  publish 
Buch  an  article  Is  a  strong  indication  of 
how  discredited  our  current  energy 
policies  are.  I  commend  this  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

On.  ImusntT  Ills  Lmo  to  VS.  BuHcuHa 
(By  Jon  Sawyer) 

Federal  regulation  of  the  oil  Industry  -has 
increased  American  dependence  on  foreign 
OIL  It,  more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  gasoline-line 
chaos  out  of  a  slight  shortfaU  In  world  oil 
■upplies  in  the  spring.  It  has  made  the  no- 
tion of  free  enterprise  in  oQ  a  sham. 

These  conclusions  are  more  tlian  Just  the 
industry  line.  They  are  echoed  by  nearly 
every  government  official  directly  involved 
in  the  administration  of  the  regulation  pro- 
gram. Industry  and  government  officials  are 
in  accord  that  the  incredibly  convoluted 
web  of  regulations  has  made  an  oil  compa- 
ny's political  savvy  the  most  important  de- 
terminant of  its  competitive  position. 

These  officials  cited  the  following  Items  as 
some  of  the  recent  results  of  government 
regulation: 

Price  controls,  a  short-term  government 
effort  to  combat  inflation,  remained  in  ef- 
fect for  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products 
long  after  being  dismantled  for  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  The  controls  made  foreign 
production  more  profitable  than  domestic 
and  discouraged  critically  needed  invest- 
ment in  refinery  modernization. 

Regulatory  amendments  that  were  sup- 
posed to  promote  competition  subsidized  oU 
imports  and  funneled  crude  oil  to  inefficient 
refineries  that  lacked  the  equipment  neces- 
sary to  malie  products,  such  as  gasoline. 
that  were  most  in  demand. 

Allocation  regulations,  also  Imposed  as  a 
short-term  expedient,  distorted  the  market 
in  timea  of  surplus  and  created  havoc  during 
this  year's  shortage. 

As  director  of  the  Office  of  Competition 
at  the  Department  of  Energy,  William  C. 
Lane  Jr.  shares  the  concerns  of  many  critics 
about  the  implications  for  competition  in  an 
industry  dominated  by  a  handful  of  giant 
companies.  He  has  no  doubt  that  govern- 
ment regulation  has  made  the  problems 


"Everybody,"  he  says,  "from  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice  to  the  House  AnUtrust  Subcommit- 
tee who  has  looked  at  this  issue  from  the 
eompetltive  point  of  view  has  said  that  pric- 
ing-allocation regulations  don't  work  In  this 
industry.  Period." 

Oovemment  regulation  of  the  oil  industry 
WM  not  a  phenomnenon  of  the  1970s.  SUte 
acendea  bad  restricted  production  for  40 
yeaia.  At  the  federal  level,  the  Mandatory 
Oil  Import  Control  Program  tiad  restricted 
imports  to  13  percent  of  domestic  supplies 
■ineel959. 

As  a  result  of  the  control  program,  accord- 
ing to  a  1970  report  by  a  Cabinet  task  force 
appointed  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
American  consumers  were  paying  $5  billion 
a  year  to  subsidiie  high-cost  production  and 
inefficient  refineries. 

"The  present  system.",  the  task  force  con- 
cluded, "has  spawned  a  host  of  special  ar- 
rangements and  exceptions  for  purposes  es- 
sentially unrelated  to  the  national  security, 
has  imposed  high  cosU  and  inefficiencies  on 
consumers  and  the  economy  and  has  led  to 
undue  government  intervention  in  the  mar- 
ket   and    consequent    competitive    distor- 


The  recommendations  of  the  task  force 
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were  ignored  as  the  Nixon  administration 
moved  toward  wage  and  price  controls  in 
the  summer  of  1971.  Between  1073  and  1975. 
as  controls  ended  for  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my, they  continued  for  "old"  oil  produced 
from  existing  fields.  The  Energy  PoUcy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975  extended  the  con- 
trols to  new  oil  as  welL 

Price  controls  on  petroleum  products  also 
had  their  origin  in  the  1971  program,  with 
subsequent  adjustments  esUbllshlng  the 
"base"  as  the  price  in  effect  on  May  15, 
1973. 

"If  a  guy  was  In  a  price  war  on  that  partic- 
ular day,"  an  Energy  Department  regulator 
said,  "he  was  theoretically  locked  into  It 
ever  since." 

As  the  system  of  price  controls  evolved, 
refiners  could  pass  through  only  document- 
ed Increases  In  raw  material  and  operating 
costs.  Despite  Inflation,  profit  margijw  es- 
sentlaUy  were  frozen  at  their  1973  level.  If  a 
company  Invested  to  Improve  or  expand  its 
refinery,  price  Increases  could  only  reflect 
the  direct  costs  of  the  Investment:  no  addi- 
tional profit  was  allowed. 

The  controls  discouraged  refinery  invest- 
ment at  a  time  when  It  was  critically  needed 
to  cope  with  dramatic  shifts  in  the  qualities 
of  crude  oil  available  and  the  types  of  prod- 
ucts required. 

On  the  supply  side,  refineries  have  had  to 
adjust  to  an  Increksing  proportion  of 
"heavy"  crude  oils  that  require  more  sophis- 
ticated equipment  to  process  into  products 
such  as  gasoline,  heating  oil  and  aviation 
fuel  that  come  from  what  is  termed  the 
lighter  end  of  the  barreL  The  proportion  ol 
sour,  or  hlgh-s'ilfur,  crudes  also  has  in- 
creased, requiring  more  elaborate  refining 
to  meet  environmental  standards. 

On  the  demand  side,  while  total  gasoline 
use  Is  expected  to  peak  In  the  early  1980s, 
the  mix  of  gasolines  required  will  change  as 
leaded  grades  are  phased  out.  As  an  additive 
used  to  raise  the  octane  rating  of  gasoline, 
lead  is  a  substitute  for  more  severe  "crack- 
ing" at  the  refinery.  If  demand  for  unleaded 
gasoline  Is  to  be  met,  according  to  Industry 
and  Energy  Department  reports,  sulMtantial 
Investments  in  refinery  equipment  are  re- 
quired. 

The  industry  was  n»a>flng  the  required  in- 
vestments until  the  advent  of  price  controls, 
said  Joe  Mi  ore,  president  of  Bonner  St 
Moore  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  in  Hous- 
ton that  lias  specialized  in  studies  of  the 
lead  piiase-out 

"Once  the  controls  weue  put  on."  he  said, 
"the  Industry  stopped  doing  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do." 

The  result,  Moore  said,  was  a  shortage  of 
unleaded-  grades  that  forced  several  major 
companies  into  product  allocation  even  tie- 
fore-  January's  shutdown  of  Iranian  produc- 
tion. 

"The  syst«m  wasn't  set  up  to  deal  with  in- 
flation." said  Edwin  Mampe,  the  DOB'S  di- 
rector of  price  regulations.  "If  price  controls 
are  set  up  for  the  long  term,  they've  got  to 
be  adequate  to  handle  inflation.  Otherwise, 
you  iMmknipt  people." 

To  Art  Williams,  manager  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Coi's  Wood.  River  refinery,  the  cause-and-ef- 
feet  relationsliip  of  controls  to  curtailed  in- 
vestment Is  painfully  direct.  Williabis  says: 
"U  you  know  someone  with  $500  million 
who'd  like  to  Invest  it  in  a  risk  venture  with 
government  controls  that  say  he  can  get  no 
return  on  his  moneyvsend  him  around." 

Whether  price  controla  on  crude  oil  have 
had  a  similar  effect  on  domestic  exploration 
and  production  la  the  subject  of  a  trillion- 
dollar  debate  in  Congress  over  President 
Jimmy  Carter's  proposed  "windfall  profits" 
tax  on  the  additional  revenues  that  the  oil 
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Industry  may  or  may  not  reap  from  decon- 
trol. 

What  is  not  In  doubt  is  that  the  controls 
gave  an  extraordinary  cost  advantage  to  re- 
fineries with  access  to  domestic  crude  oil 
and  that  the  federal  government,  in  its  at- 
tempts to  redress  that  imbalance,  ended  up 
subsidizing  oil  imports  and  inefflclent  refin- 
eries. 

By  August  1974,  Independent  refiners  who 
did  not  have  access  to  domestic  crude  were 
paying  as  much  as  $7  a  barrel  more  ttiaa 
their  competitors  for  oil.  Rec^nlzing  that 
this  was  a  "peculiar  form  of  competition," 
as  one  DOE  o?flcial  put  it,  the  government 
instituted  a  pragram  called  "entitlements" 
to  equalize  crude-oil  costs  for  all  refineries. 

Under  the  program,  refiners  with  more 
than  the  national  average  of  price-con- 
trolled oil  write  checks  each  month  to  refin- 
ers with  less  than  the  national  average.  The 
checks  can  t>e  large. 

By  summer,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indi- 
ana had  paid  over  $1  billion  to  its  competi- 
tors. In  practice,  the  program  made  refiners 
indifferent  as  to  the  source  of  their  crude 
oil  supplies. 

Edd  Grigsby,  the  PhllUps  Petroleum  Co. 
specialist  in  government  regulations,  char- 
acterized the  entitlements  program  as  "the 
heart  of  the  current  energy  policy,  which  is 
to  subsidize  imports  and  penalize  those  com- 
panies that  elected  to  spend  money  In  years 
past  to  develop  domestic  sources  of  crude 
oil." 

Because  entitlements  are  based  on  aver- 
ages, refineries  owned  by  major  oil  compa- 
nies with  access  to  lower<ost  foreign  oil 
have  a  big  advantage.  In  July,  for  example, 
the  weighted-average  cost  of  all  imports  was 
$23.09  a  barrel,  and  that  was  the  figure  used 
in  computing  entitlements.  Yet  the  actual 
prices  paid  for  foreign  oil  ranged  from  $18 
to  $45. 

That  cost  spread  has  occasioned  a  divisive 
debate  In  the  Industry  tills  fall  and  has  led 
several  companies  to  petition  the  DOE  for 
relief. 


"If  this  continues,  the  Exxons  are  going  to 
get  bigger  and  we're  going  to  get  smaller," 
said  E.  William  Cole,  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

The  original  entitlements  program  was  bi- 
ased in  favor  of  those  refineries  having  a 
processing  capacity  of  less  than  175,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  The  intent  was  to  promote  com- 
petition by  giving  a  cost  advantage  to  small 
refineries  that  did  not  have  the  economies 
of  scale  enjoyed  by  their  giant  competitors. 

With  the  help  of  Joseph  Califano,  then  a 
Washington  attorney  and  later  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  in  the  Carter 
administration,  a  group  of  small  Western  re- 
fineries persuaded  Congress  to  exempt  en- 
tirely from  the  entitlements  program  small 
refiners  with  access  to  domestic  crude. 

The  first  four  months  of  the  exemption 
produced  a  $104  million  windfall  for  the  56 
refineries  affected.  With  that  record  as  evi- 
dence, the  Federal  Energy  Administration— 
which  had  opposed  the  exemption  all 
along— struck  the  best  deal  it  could  with 
Congress,  ^treading  the  total  benefit  of  the 
exemption  to  all  small  refiners,  not  Just 
those  with  domestic  crude  oil. 

Under  the  revised  program  Instituted  in 
April  1976,  government  subsidies  to  small 
refiners  averaged  $2  for  every  baneU  proc- 
essed. Over  the  next  three  years,  or  untQ 
the  bias  was  cut  in  half  In  June,  40  ineffi- 
cient refineries— "bias  babies"- were 
opened. 

Almost  none  of  the  subsidized  refineries 
bad  the  equipment  necessary  to  produce 
gasoline.  According  to  conservative  govern- 
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ment  estimates,  the  bias  cost  the  country 
60,000  barrels  of  gasoline  a  day  dviring 
q^ring's  shortage. 

"People  here  knew  what  the  likely  results 
(of  the  Mas)  would  be,"  said  Douglas 
Mclver,  director  of  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram. "It  was  totally  predictable." 

The  entitlements  program  and  the  small- 
reftner  bias  were  offshoots  of  the  allocation 
program  that  began  as  a  federal  response  to 
spot  shortages  in  the  summer  of  1973  and 
was  codified  into  law  by  the  Eme^iency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  later  that  year. 
Other  parts  of  the  program,  also  Intended 
to  promote  competition,  had  equally  unin- 
tended effects. 

The  mandatory  crude  oil  buy/sell  pro- 
gram originally  was  intended  to  assure 
equal  access  to  crude  oil  supplies  during  the 
Arab  oil  emtNuvo  of  1973-74.  It  required  the 
15  largest  refiners  to  make  crude  oU  availa- 
ble, at  their  own  acquisition  costs,  to  small 
refiners  whose  supplies  had  been  cut  off. 

Use  of  the  program  declined  after  the  em- 
bargo as  the  independent  refiners  bought 
cheaper  oil  that  was  available  on  the  foreign 
spot  market.  When  spot  prices  shot  up 
again  last  year,  however,  the  independents 
demanded  and  won  a  share  of  the  major  re- 
finers oil. 

From  the  major  refiners  perspective,  the 
program  was  an  Invitation  to  disaster  It  en- 
couraged Independents  to  seek  the  cheapest 
source  of  crude,  no  matter  how  insecure. 

"The  buy /sell  program  gave  small  refiners 
no  incentive  to  look  for  secure  supplies," 
said  Roy  Murdock  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 
"So  when  tilings  got  tight,  they  lost  a  great 
deal  more  crude  than  they  should  have." 

A  MobU  study  found  that  small  refiners, 
representing  25  percent  of  the  industry,  ac- 
counted for  half  of  the  shortage  in  the 
spring. 

A  gasoline  allocation  system  that  imposed 
1972  supplier-purchaser  relationships  on  an 
Industry  imdergoing  a  transformation  to 
self-service  operations  brought  further  dis- 
tortions. For  most  of  the  time  the  regula- 
tions were  in  effect,  gasoline  was  in  surplus 
and  their  main  effect  was  to  give  a  windfall 
to  Jobbers,  middlemen  of  tlie  industry. 

As  described  by  Alan  T.  liockard,  a  DOE 
official  responsible  for  allocations,  the  pro- 
gram imdercut  the  large  refiners'  control 
over  their  own  marketing  by  assigning  new 
service  stations  to  Jobbers  who  in  turn  got 
allocations  from  the  refiners. 

"The  Jobbers  loved  it,"  Lockard  said.  "The 
system  let  people  double,  quadruple,  quintu- 
ple their  volume,  with  the  reflner-suppUers 
standing  by  helpless." 

"Some  people  who  figured  out  the  system 
are  now  huge  marketers,"  said  Edd  Orlgsby 
of  Phillips.  "They're  the  true  entrepre- 
neurs." 

When  the  shortage  hit,  the  distortions  of 
the  aUocatlon  program  came  home  to  con- 
sumers who  discovered  that  an  emergency 
change  in  the  regulation's  base  period  had 
put  the  gas  In  rural  areas  with  small 
populations. 

By  early  this  jrear,  even  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  who  liad  campaigned  against  decon- 
trol, was  saying  that  regulations  haven't 
worked  in  the  oil  Industry.  In  March,  his  ad- 
ministration implemented  the  gasoline 
"tut"  rule  that  aU  but  decontroUed  the 
price  of  gasoline,  and  in  April  he  announced 
the  phased  decontrol  of  crude  oU  over  the 
next  two  years. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  President 
unveiled  an  energy  plan— including  the 
windfall  profits  tax.  an  energy  security  fund 
and  an  energy  mobilization  board— that 
promises  to  enmesh  the  federal  government 
in  the  oil  buriness  more  deeply  than  ever 
before.* 
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BEFORE  WE  FOLLOW  YOU  INTO 
WAR.  TELL  US  WHY 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  2S,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
learned  one  lesson  from  the  war  in 
Vietiuun.  I  hope  we  learned  how 
wasteful  and  how  unnecessary  it  all 
was. 

When  Chinese  Premier  Deng  Xsiao- 
Ping  was  wined,  dhied.  and  loved  here 
in  the  United  States  last  year,  I  won- 
dered what  the  quadriplegic  Vietnam 
veteran  thought— he.  who  was  told 
that  he  was  fighting  to  hold  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  at  bay  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  dnmis  of  war  sound  again,  let 
us  know,  this  time,  what  our  yoimg 
people  are  being  a^ed  to  fight  and  die 
for. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, the  following  column,  by  the 
Washington  Post's  William  Grelden 

Beporx  Wb  Follow  You  Iirro  War.  Tell  Us 
Why 

(By  William  Oreider) 

The  smell  of  war  returns  to  Washington 
and  this  time  I  am  listening  seriously.  I  am 
thinking  about  August  1914,  and  the  slide  of 
accidental  events  which  led  to  World  War  L 
I  am  wondering  if  the  American  people  fully 
grasp  the  preparations  that  policy  makers 
and  politidans.are  now  espousing. 

What  time  is  it?  The  time  is  late. 

What  is  the  situation?  The  situation  is 
grave. 

What  Is  required?  A  major  effort. 

This  soml)er  counsel  comes  from  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  interviewed  the  other  day 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  know  Kissin- 
ger Is  brilliant  but  sometimes  I  wish  there 
were  a  little  button  in  his  neck  which  ordi- 
nary citizens  could  push  for  a  free  transla- 
tion of  what  exactly  he  said. 

What  must  we  avoid?  We  must  avoid  ad 
hoc  decisions. 

How  should  ve  think?  We  shoiUd  think 
through  how  it  all  fits  together. 

Then  what  must  we  obtain?  National  re- 
solve l}ehlnd  carrying  through  whatever  it 
is. 

Kissinger's  pale  shadow.  Dr.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinsld,  offered  his  own  historic  declara- 
tion. The  "Post- Vietnam  Era"  is  over,  he  an- 
nounced in  one  of  those  semi-anonymous 
baclcgroimd  briefings.  As  I  listen  to  the  war 
talk,  the  language  of  deployment  and  esca- 
lation, moves  and  coimtermoves,  I  can  see 
that  he  has  a  point. 

But  I  also  wonder,  in  this  steamy  winter 
of  crisis,  if  the  government  is  recreating  »ji- 
other  "pre- Vietnam  era"— a  season  of  strate- 
gic steps  which  lead  in  time  to  another 
swamp. 

Ordinary  citizens,  far  away  from  the  poli- 
cy storms  of  Washington,  may  begin  with 
simpler  questions  about  Afghanistan. 
Where  exactly  is  Afghanistan?  What  do 
they  have  in  Afghanistan  that  we  want? 
What  are  we  supposed'  to  do  to  get  it  back 
from  the  Russians? 

Nothing.  The  short  answer  is  nothing.  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  nothing  country  with  nothint 
we  really  want  and  we  aren't  going  to  do 
anytliing  to  get  it  l>ack. 

We  are  not  talking  about  Afghanistan, 
citizens.  We  are  talking  alwut  a  new  domino 
theory,  bom  again  for  the  Eighties.  It  is 
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popularly  known  as  the  "Arc  of  Crisis,"  but 
Time  magazine  calls  it  the  "Crescent  of  Cri- 
sis," which  is  more  poetic  tlian  dominoes. 

Why  must  we  struggle  over  Afghanistan? 
Because  Pakistan  is  next  and  then  Iran  and 
Arabia  and  soon  the  Russians  will  be  toast- 
ing themselves  in  the  cafes  of  Paris  and  the 
tearooms  of  London.  Our  world  will  l>e  swal- 
lowed up  by  Red  aggression  if  we  and  our 
ally.  Red  China,  do  not  resist. 

These  are  serious  arguments,  serious  per- 
ceptions of  danger.  Still.  I  am  compelled  to 
note  that  these  global  thinkers— Kissinger 
and  Brzczinski  included— made  the  same  ar- 
guments 20  years  ago  in  another  part  of 
Asia.  Only  then  we  were  told  to  struggle  in 
Indochina  against  our  enemy.  Red  China, 
who  would  swallow  up  Asia  if  we  failed  to 
act.  It  was  better  to  fight  in  the  streets  of 
Saigon  than  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  as 
I  recall. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  present  climate 
these  sentiments  sound  exceedingly  wim- 
pish, know-nothing,  even  craven.  This  Is  the 
hour  for  rallying  and  anyone  who  interrupts 
with  simple-minded  questions  about  the  lo- 
cation of  Afghanistan  Is  automatically  dis- 
missed from  the  dialogue.  It  is  also  passible 
that  the  gunpowder  I  smell  is  merely  a 
whiff  of  talc— a  powderpuff  crisis  for  the 
voters  of  1980.  But  I  keep  thinking  back  to 
that  news  story  about  the  first  casualty  in 
Vietnam,  a  twy  from  Tennessee,  as  I  remem- 
ber it.  They  went  aroimd  to  interview  tiis 
family.  His  father  did  not  luiow  where  Viet- . 
nam  was. 

Did  we  learn  anything  from  Vietnam?  My 
main  feeling  of  dread  alwut  the  present  sit- 
uation is  ttiat  the  government  and  its  auxil- 
iary policy  makers  are  In  danger  of  repeat- 
ing the  same  fundamental  errors  which  led 
to  the  ruined  strategy  in  Indochina.  I  am 
not  talking  atwut  errors  of  diplomacy  or 
military  tactics— though  those  were  abun- 
dant. I  am  talldng  at>out  errors  of  democrat- 
ic leadership. 

The  Middle  East  Is  different  from  Indo- 
china and  so  are  the  current  events  of  crisis, 
but  I  do  not  hear  the  plain  talk  that  citizens 
need  if  they  are  going  to  sign  on  for  "na- 
tional resolve,"  as  Kissinger  calls  it.  What  I 
hear  is  the  same  kind  of  elliptical  rhetoric 
which  preceded  Vietnam,  heavy  in  portent 
and  failing  In  precision.  It  sounds  strong  but 
laclcs  definition.  It  describes  the  conse- 
quences of  Inaction  in  the  gravest  terms  but 
it  evades  the  consequences  of  commitmen 

Thus,  for  example,  our  Republican  state 
men  who  are  running  for  president,  who  de- 
pict themselves  as  knights  stalwart,  of  de- 
mocracy, scurry  away  from  the  question  of 
the  draft.  No  point  alarming  folks  in  an 
election  year  by  suggesting  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  might  go  to  Oman  or  Paki- 
stan or  wherever. 

Likewise,  none  of  those  who  are  proposing 
U.S.  deployment  of  troops  in  the  Middle 
East  are  talking  about  what  this  might 
mean,  down  the  road  a  ways.  The  idea  is  to 
signal  the  Soviets  of  our  "national  resolve" 
but  nobody  has  spelled  out  exactly  what  we 
are  resolving  to  do,  in  the  event  that  the 
Russians  or  someone  else  start  shooting  in 
the  vicinity.  Since  war  on  one  level  or  an- 
other has  been  a  constant  for  30  years  In 
the  Middle  East,  is  it  luireasonabie  to  ask 
now,  rather  tlian  later,  what  we  are  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  do? 

What  I  hear  these  days  are  essentially  two 
different  conversations.  One  is  intense  dia- 
logue among  the  policy  makers,  full  of  pre- 
scriptions for  action  but  too  opaque  for  gen- 
eral understanding.  The  other.  poUtlcal 
rhetoric  directed  to  the  nation,  is  not  much 
more  than  a  rumble  of  patriotic  thunder. 

Everyone  thrills  to  thunder.  It's  only 
later,  when  Ughtning  strikes  and  the  bam 
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buma  down,  that  (oiks  get  angry.  Thla  b  es- 
sentially what  happened  to  public  opinion 
durinc  the  Vietnam  war  and  I  see  a  present 
danger  forming  of  the  same  disastrous  di- 
mension. 

Jimmy  Carter  added  his  own  bracing 
presidential  thunder  last  week,  which, 
again,  was  strong  on  portent  and  weak  on 
precision.  He  warned  the  Russians  that  he 
might  have  to  resiune  the  military  draft- 
maybe  after  the  election,  certainly  not  be- 
fore. He  did  not  explain,  for  Instance,  how 
Ota.  Zia  of  Pakistan,  once  regarded  as  un- 
stable and  repressive,  had  suddenly  become 
our  new  bulwark  of  freedom.  Carter  said  we 
are  sending  arms  and  maybe  troops  to  de- 
fend our  "vital  interests"  in  a  troubled  re- 
gion, but  he  did  not  define  how  these  new 
commitments  in  the  Middle  East  will  be 
more  successful  than  the  old  ones  in  South- 
east Asia. 

My  question  really  is  about  how  leaders  in 
a  democracy  prepare  people  for  a  dangerous 
g^uggle  without  losing  the  next  election. 
President  Joluison  essentially  lied  in  1964 
and  everyone  can  agree  now  that  the  nation 
paid  dearly  for  his  deception.  Among  other 
lessons,  Vietnam  left  some  commandments 
which  the  "Arc  of  Crisis"  commanders 
ought  to  honor,  if  not  for  themselves,  for 
the  country. 

Tell  the  truth.  Americans  can  take  it. 
They  are  more  comfortable  knowing  the 
truth  of  the  situation  than  with  a  lot  of 
gauzy  rhetoric  and  vague  warnings. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  deep  secrets  of 
war  strategy  or  the  names  of  spies.  I  mean 
an  honest  account  of  what  events  are  pro- 
pelling us  toward  war  and  what  the  possible 
consequences  wUl  be. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  gotten  that  yet 
from  the  Carter  administration  or  the  presi- 
dential challengers  who  love  to  talk  tough. 
My  hunch,  which  I  cannot  prove,  Is  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  the  full  truth  about  events 
In  Afghanistan  or  in  Iran,  for  that  matter. 
If  Americans  learn  later  that  they  were  de- 
ceived or  conned,  they  will  not  feel  as  reso- 
lute as  the  national  leaders  about  continu- 
ing the  struggle. 

Obey  the  laws  and  the  Constitution.  That 
does  not  seem  Uke  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
VS.  government,  but  the  great  scandal  of 
Vietnam  wliich.  no  one  would  confront,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court,  was  the  sleazy 
legal  tricks  used  to  Justify  the  escalating 
military  engagement  and  the  suppression  of 
citizen  dissent. 

This  means,  if  the  president  wants  to 
fight  a  war,  he  sends  a  declaration  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  Congress  votes  on  it.  He 
does  not  segue  into  war  by  secret  CIA  ar- 
mies or  inasked  adventures  by  military  ad- 
visers. 

TeU  us  why.  Why  must  we  struggle  for  Af- 
ghanistan? The  answer  must  be  something 
more  tangible  and  durable  than  the  reasons 
nipplied  for  Vietnam.  That  war  was  cast  as 
a  "war  of  honor"  or  a  "test  of  strength"  but 
it  left  the  United  SUtes  looking  both  weak 
and  dishonored. 

Porget  the  abstractions:  give  us  concrete 
reasons.  If  the  answer  is  oil.  then  some 
other  tough  questions  must  also  be  an- 
■wered  first.  Why,  for  Instance,  do  our  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  allies  seem  so  relaxed 
about  Middle  East  oU  supplies,  so  willing  to 
let  us  do  the  nasty  work?  Isn't  their  oU  at 
risk  too?  And.  furthermore,  what  has  the 
Carter  administration  done  at  home  to  in- 
sure emergency  supplies  of  oU?  The  answer 
is  not  much,  a  modest  scandal  by  itself. 

Plnally,  there  is  a  fundamental  rule  which 
I  borrow  from  the  Strom  Thurmonds  and 
Richard  RusaeUs  and  Oeorge  Wallaces  of 
American  politics:  If  we  get  into  a  war,  we 
should  get  in  to  win  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Most  Americans,  outside  the  realm  of  poli- 
cy theorists.  Instantly  grasp  the  common 
sense  of  that  rule.  Only  people  who  think 
wao-  can  be  fine  tuned  and  graduated  into 
clever  diplomatic  signals  will  defend  the 
gradual  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  struggle. 

War  making  was  not  invented  in  order  to 
send  signals  to  the  Kremlin  or  anywhere 
else:  war  is  meant  for  defeating  an  enemy 
force  and  capturing  territory.  If  that's  not 
the  intended  purpose,  then  don't  send  our 
boys  to  fight. 

Simple  as  they  sound,  these  are  not  easy 
rules  for  our  leaders  to  follow.  Each  in  its 
way  poses  a  firebreak  against  careless  ad- 
venture, against  beUlgerent  posturing  which 
later  slides  Into  real  bloodshed.  And  it 
make  diplomacy  and  war  preparations 
much  more  complicated  if  a  leader  has  to 
bring  the  general  citizenry  along  with  him 
on  each  step.  But  that  is  literally  what 
global  danger  requires.  Nobody  ever  said  de- 
mocracy was  easier.* 
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PTA  THRIPTSHOP  OP  LA  HABRA 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CAUPoiunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  we  are  privileged  to 
be  reminded  of  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  good  that  can  be  found  among 
the  constituency  we  represent.  When 
these  reminders  do  come  to  our  atten- 
tion, it  must  serve  as  an  example  and 
an  object  lesson  to  us  all.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  each  of  you  the  follow- 
ing release  from  the  PTA  Thriftshop 
of  La  Habra. 

This  is  a  group  of  very  fine  civic- 
minded  people  who  are  actually  out 
doing  something  for  their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors.  This  sort  of  activity  la 
the  highest  expression  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  ethic  that  so  obviously  moti- 
vated our  Founding  Fathers  as  they 
built  this  Government  from  which  we 
benefit.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  am 
bringing  this  group  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  is  that  I  believe  that  sucn 
work  is  the  ideal  way  in  which  to  help 
the  poor  and  needy.  The  Government 
programs  that  have  grown  Into  what 
can  best  be  described  as  a  welfare  in- 
dustry help  some  people,  but  they 
serve  to  remove  from  most  Americans 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbors.  The  atti- 
tude that  the  Government  will  take 
care  of  everyone,  and  that  we  do  not 
share  In  the  task  beyond  paying  taxes 
has  acted  to  alienate  Americans  from 
one  another.  If  we  return  to  the  ethic 
that  these  people  In  La  Habra  exem- 
plify, we  wlU   be   returning  to   the 
standard  of  conduct  that  makes  each 
of  us  willing  to  help  his  neighbor.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  example  of 
these  wonderful  people  would  In  some 
small  way  serve  to  spur  others  to  simi- 
lar action. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration 
here,  and  that  Is  the  tremendous  cost 
of  the  welfare  Industry.  More  volun- 
teer activity  by  people  on  a  communl- 
ty-by-community  basis  would  not  only 


bring  us  all  closer  together,  but  It 
would  enable  us  to  cut  back  on  the  in- 
efficient and  impersonal  welfare  sys- 
tem that  seems  only  to  encourage  de- 
pendence and  fraud.  Please  take  the 
good  works  of  these  friends  of  mine 
from  La  Habra  to  heart  and  learn  the 
important  lesson  that  they  have  to 
share  with  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  the  fol- 
lowing material  be  Inserted  In  the  Rbo- 

OBO. 

PTA  TteumaoF  or  La  Babul,  Inc. 
(By  Oerda  Gierke) 
The  PTA  Thriftshop  is  a  nonproflt.  tax- 
exempt,  all  volimteer  organisation.  We  have 
been  in  existence  since  1958.  We  were  start- 
ed by  the  then  existing  6  local  PTA'a  Ths 
original  idea  was  to  provide  a  store  where 
low  income  families  oould  eloChe  their  chil- 
dren cheaply,  and  hopefully  to  help  with 
the  proceeds  to  cover  "emercency  weUare 
needs  of  children  In  our  eommunity".  u  our 
bylaws  state.  Some  starttng  money  wu 
needed  and  the  newly  created  Thriftshop 
borrowed  from  each  of  the  participating 
PTAs  150.  This  money  was  paid  back  within 
the  flrst  year  of  operation  and  we  were  also 
able  to  handle  a  few  welfare  needs. 

The  Thriftshop  operates  Independently  of 
PTA.  We  operate  under  our  own  bylaws  and 
under  our  own  Board.  We  do  rely  on  our 
PTA's  for  volunteers  and  donated  usable 
items.  Each  PTA  is  responsible  for  staffing 
the  shop  for  2  weeks  on  a  rotating  basis. 

Our  overhead  expenses  are  relatively 
small.  We  do  not  buy  any  of  our  merchan- 
dlse.^e  seU  only  donated  items.  We  have  no 
paid  staff.  We  do  have  to  pay  rent,  utilities, 
liability  insurance,  necessary  office  supplies, 
etc.,  and  we  pay  Sales  Tax. 

Our  profits  have  from  the  start  gone  to- 
ward student  welfare  needs  (not  recipients 
of  federal  welfare  prognuna,  "cut  hardship 
cases).  As  our  profits  Increased  we  started  a 
scholanhlp  program  for  needy  and  deserv- 
ing High  School  Seniors.  At  first  these 
awards  totaled  only  a  few  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  Within  the  last  three  years  we 
have  given  our  scholarships  In  excess  of 
(20,000,  this  current  year  In  the  amount  of 
$9,900.  But  the  scholarships  are  not  our  top 
priority,  they  will  be  given  out  as  funds  per- 
mit OiT  top  priority  is  to  take  care  of  stu- 
dent welfare  needs.  Referrals  come  to  us 
through  school  nurses  and/or  administra- 
tors, wlio  screen  each  case  carefully  to  de- 
termine actual  need.  In  contrast  to  our 
scholarship  program,  which  receives  wide 
publicity,  all  needy  cases  are  handled  on  a 
strictly  confidential  basis,  with  no  publicity 
ever.  Even  our  Board  does  not  have  access 
to  names  of  people  who  have  been  helped. 

The  help  we  have  been  giving  to  needy 
students  in  our  more  than  20  years  of  oper- 
atioos  has  covered  a  wide  range:  thousands 
of  dollars  have  covered  cost  of  many  eye- 
Elaases.  hearing  aids,  medical  and  dental 
costs,  prescription  costs,  etc  It  is  impossible 
to  Iweak  the  cost  of  help  down  into  percent- 
ages per  category.  We  act  according  to  need: 
one  year  this  need  might  run  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  whOe  in  another  year  it 
might  be  under  $1,000.  Also,  every  year  we 
pay  for  many  pairs  of  new  shoes  and  new 
clothlnc  for  needy  children. 

Our  PTAs  have  started  two  other  social 
welfare  programs:  a  Dental  (started  19«1) 
and  a  Medical  Program  (started  1973).  in 
which  area  doctors  volunteer  to  take  > 
needy  cases  per  year  free  of  charge.  Our 
Thriftshop  is  obligated  under  our  bylaws  to 
pay  for  aD  actual  costs  of  treatment  (lab 
fees,  Z-rays)  etc  and  for  all  prescriptions 
needed  in  treatment.  These  two  programs 
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also  operate  under  their  own  bylaws  and  of- 
fioen.  The  Thriftshop  has  contributed  to- 
ward the  operating  costs  of  these  two  orga- 
nisations and  also  made  larger  donations  to- 
ward the  dental  health  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion efforts  of  the  Dental  Program. 

Occasionally  we  have  made  contributions 
to  other  organizations  working  tn  the  field 
of  child  welfare.  f.L  m  1978  $300  to  "For 
Kids  Sake"  (chOd  abuse)  and  this  year  $800 
to  the  Gary  Center's  Dental  Clinic. 

Our  purpose  is  to  hel^  children.  Our 
prices  are  considerably  lower  than  those  of 
other  area  Thriftshops.  In  other  words  an 
awful  lot  of  volunteer  effort  and  dedication 
goes  Into  raising  the  money  we  spend  on 
child  welfare.  Just  a  few  practical  examples 
to  Illustrate  what  the  Thriftshlp  Is  aU 
about: 

Many  years  ago  a  Jr.  HI  girl,  very  attrac- 
tive, came  to  school  always  dressed  in  a  real 
shabby  man's  Jacket— it  was  all  she  had. 
Thriftshlp  volunteers  took  her  on  a  shop- 
ping trip  and  outfitted  her  ^th  everything 
from  underwear  to  dresses,  shoes,  coat,  etc 
The  change  In  the  girl's  morale  and  person- 
ality was  unbelievable.  Or  a  kid  contracted 
polio,  despite  immunizations:  many  oper- 
ations were  needed  (insurance  doesnt  sever 
everything)  and  the  parents  could  not  han- 
dle everything.  The  Thriftshop.  was  one  of 
the  community  organizations  helping  out 
until  Children's  Hospital  took  over  treat- 
ment; we  also  bought  the  needed  orthopedic 
shoes  for  the  child. 

Or.  father  in  prison.  3  children,  2  elemen- 
tary age,  1  Jr.  Hi.  Mother  works  but  doesn't 
make  enough  to  make  ends  meet,  and  she 
makes  a  few  dollars  too  many  to  qualify  for 
welfare  and  food  stamps.  The  mother  goes 
to  work  in  summer  .sandals  which  are  falling 
apart,  the  only  shoes  she  has.  The  chil- 
dren's shoes  are  in  equally  bad  shape— and 
this  was  during  the  rainy  season.  We  bought 
new  shoes  for  the  whole  family  and  also 
supplied  them  with  some  badly  needed 
clothing  and  other  items. 

Or  during  one  very  hot  summer  a  very 
poor  family  with  a  baby  in  the  house  and 
the  refrigerator  breaks  down,  and  there 
Isn't  money  for  the  repairman.  We  paid  for 
the  refrigerator  repair. 

Or:  a  child  is  constantly  late  for  school. 
The  child  tries  very  hard,  but  the  mother 
Just  wasn't  cooperating  in  getting  him  up  in 
the  mornings.  The  school  nurse  asked  if  we 
would  pay  for  an  alarmclock  for  the  child. 
We  did  and  the  problem  was  solved. 

Or  a  girl  wants  to  be  a  cheerleader  at  her 
High  School,  but  there  is  no  money  in  the 
family  to  pay  for  luxuries  like  a  cheer  lead- 
er's uniform.  We  paid  for  it. 

Sometimes  we  help  in  other  ways  or  try 
to.  One  year  one  of  our  scholarship  recipi- 
ents came  back  after  he  had  received  his 
check,  almost  in  tears:  "My  family  Is  on  wel- 
fare and  food  stamps  and  the  social  worker 
cancelled  our  food  stamps  because  of  the 
scholarship  and  I  don't  want  to  hurt  my 
Mom."  We  called  welfare  and  food  stamp  of- 
fice and  wrote  many  letters  to  Legislators. 
County  Supervisor,  HEW,  etc.  We  have  a 
stack  of  correspondence  on  this  case.  The 
boy's  old  High  School  and  the  High  School 
District  Office  were  very  helpful  with  also 
writing  letters  to  Legislators  and  Agencies. 
The  sad  news  Is  that  regulations  are  regula- 
Uons.  Welfare  benef lU  are  not  affected  by 
scholarships,  but  for  food  stamp  purposes 
scholarships  are  considered  family  Incomel 
The  only  way  around  this  is  to  give  the 
scholarship  to  the  college  directly,  so  no 
cash  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  recipient  di- 
rectly. A  family  tries  to  better  themselves 
•nd  get  out  of  the  welfare  mess  and  they 
get  penalized  because  they  were  honest 
enough  to  tell  the  Social  Worker  of  the 
scholarship.  The  happy  ending  of  this  story 
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Is  that  the  sister  of  this  boy  received  one  of 
our  scholarships  this  year  and  the  girl  told 
us  proudly:  'Hy  family  Is  no  looter  on  wel- 
fare and  foodstampt."  A  case  like  this  where 
you  can  help  som^iody  who  Is  also  trying  to 
help  himself,  makes  us  especially  happy. 

We  could  ten  many  more  of  such  human 
Interest  stories,  but  the  ones  above  might 
give  some  idea  of  what  the  PTA  Thriftshop 
Is  all  about.* 
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HON.  WHUAM  LEHMAN 

orruNuoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

JIfonday.  Jantiary  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
is  a  flagrant  violaticm  of  the  integrity 
of  an  independent  nation  and  demon- 
strates a  callous  disdain  for  world 
opinion. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  Il- 
legal act  in  view  of  Soviet  beiiavior 
since  the  Second  World  War.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  never  worried  about 
legal  technicalities  when  it  has  seized 
an  opportunity  to  expand  its  influ- 
ence. We  must,  however,  recognize 
that  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  rep- 
resents a  new  departure  in  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  Such  overt  military  action 
has  not  l>een  undertaken  outside  of 
the  Eastern  bloc.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States,  its 
allies,  and  all  coimtries  which  treasure 
their  independence  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  costs  it  will 
incur  for  tiiis  invasion  are  too  great. 
The  Soviet  must  never  again  feel  that 
they  have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by 
such  an  undertaking. 

The  recent  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions was  a  heartening  demonstration 
of  the  world's  outrage.  The  over- 
whelming maJorKy  of  nations  con- 
demned Soviet  actions  in  Af^ianlstan. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  no  doubt  taken 
aback  by  its  sudden  isolation  to.  the  in- 
ternational community. 

Verbal  condemnations,  however,  are 
obviously  not  enough  to  change  Soviet 
behavior.  Stronger  measures  are  called 
for,  and  I  wholeheartedly  soivort  the 
measures  annoimced  by  FresldeBt 
Carter  on  January  4.  Taken  In  concert. 
I  believe  they  will  have  a  punitive  ef- 
fect on  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
if  we  have  the  support  of  our  allies. 

Deferring  consideration  of  SALT  II 
will  not  be  perceived  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  a  serious  blow  is  view 
of  Soviet  doubts  that  the  treaty  woul(| 
have  been  ratified  soon  in  any  event. 
It  was  an  appropriate  move,  however, 
because  we  cannot  possibly  iw«««faiw  % 
"business  as  ustial"  attitude  In  the 
face  of  aggression.  I  still  believe  that 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  in  the  best  long- 
range  interests  of  both  countrlM,  and 
I  hope  the  treaty  will  be  considered  at 
a  more  propitious  Ume. 

Reducing  our  trade  win  hamper  So- 
viet efforts  to  saUsf  y  the  growing  con- 
stuier  demands  within  the  U,&SJl. 
Limiting  the  transfer  of  hig^  technol- 
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ogy  Items  will  hinder  the  grawtli  of 
certain  industriea.  wbOe  the  eurtafl- 
ment  of  Soviet  flahlnt  in  UJB.  watcn 
will  cost  the  Soviets  S  percent  of  their 
annual  fish  catch. 

The  grain  embargo  demonstrates  an 
Important  truth  tn  today's  world.  Re- 
sponding to  an  outside  threat  At^n»nA^ 
sacrifice.  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  American  fatmen  should  not 
be  forced  to  bear  the  entire  burdm  of 
punishing  the  Soviet  Union.  Increased 
Government  asslstanoe  to  farmers  Is 
necessary  to  distribute  the  costs  more 
evenly  among  all  Americana  This  ex- 
pense will  be  borne  by  all  taxpayers 
and  consumers  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

The  dalm  has  been  made  by  many 
of  my  coUeagucs  that  the  suq>ension 
of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Italon  will 
hurt  the  United  States  more  than  It 
wiU  hurt  the  Russians.  We  should  not 
minimise  the  cost  to  ourselves,  but  nei- 
ther should  be  mtnimiw  the  cost  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  UJ3.&R.  relies 
on  us  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  mtai 
imports.  The  Kremlin  commitment  to 
buUd  up  the  country's  meat  supplies 
cannot  be  realized  without  UJ3.  grain. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  far  from  being  a 
consumer-oriented  society,  but  no  ni^ 
tlon  wants  to  risk  the  kind  of  Instabil- 
ity that  can  come  from  consumer  dl»- 
satisfaction.  The  Soviet  Union  remem- 
bers all  too  well  the  food  riots  in  Po- 
land a  few  years  ago  which  led  to  a 
change  in  that  country's  leadership. 

The  Kremlin  does  not  have  to  an- 
swer to  public  opinion  as  do  govern- 
ments in  free  societies.  Its  disregard  of 
human  rights  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  evidenced  by  the  suppression  of  dis- 
senters such  as  Andrei  Sakharov.  Is 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  discii^lned.  if 
silent,  public. 

The  Soviet  leaders  can  prevent  their 
pe<vle  frmn  knowing  the  truth  aboat 
their  motives  and  activfties  fa  Af- 
gh^mistan.  Moving  the  Olympic  games 
from  Moscow,  however,  would  bring 
home  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  outrage  with  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  regards  Soviet  aggression. 
The  people  will  have  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  their  leaders  when  their 
country  is  denied  the  prestige  of  host- 
ing the  Olyrfipic  games. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  no  pre- 
tense about  the  political  nature  of  the 
Olympics.  Just  as  Hitler  sought  to 
demonstrate  through  the  1936  Olym- 
pics the  superiMlty  of  the  "aryan" 
race,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  Ccxnmu- 
nist  political  syston.  The  world  cannot 
confer  legitimacy  upon  a  government 
which  commits  Illegal  acts.  I  Join  with 
the  President  and  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  in  urging  the  removal  of  the 
Olympics  from  Moscow.  If  they  cannot 
be  moved  in  time,  the  games  should  be 
pos^)ODed  or  canceled. 

Much  of  what  I  have  so  far  discussed 
has  been  criticized  as  being  more  sym- 
bol than  substance.  Taken  togeUter,  I 
believe  these  actions  win  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must,  however,  also  evaluate  what  our 
military  xtspooat  ought  to  be. 
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The  Keognphlckl  location  of  Af- 
ghanistan means  that  the  Soviets  can 
present  a  greater  threat  to  our  vital  In- 
terests In  the  Bflddle  HasL  We  must 
make  It  clear  that  Intervention  In  the 
affairs  of  Afghanistan's  neighbors  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

The  United  States  must  be  ready  to 
respond  to  any  threat  to  Its  vital  inter- 
ests. We  must  be  prepared.  Readiness^ 
however,  does  not  mean  merely  in- 
creasing the  military  budget. 

This  erfsis  must  not  be  used  as  a 
cover  fbr  more  waste  in  our  defense 
budget  and  indiscriminate  spending  in 
the  name  of  national  seciurity.  The 
Congress  still  has  a  responsibility  to 
scrutinize  the  proposed  increases  and 
determ^e  where  the  money  will  be 
best  Bpent  to  truly  enhance  our  secu- 
rity. It  Is  in  this  time  of  crisis,  more 
than  ever,  that  we  must  use  our  re- 
sources wisely. 

I  win  support  all  efforts  to  defend 
our  Nation  and  our  allies  from  outdde 
threats.  There  can  be  no  ambiguity  in 
the  position  of  the  United  States  vis-a- 
vis  the  Soviet  Union.  There  must  be 
DO  misunderstanding  of  either  coun- 
try's intentions.  No  miscalculation  can 
be  made  which  would  lead  to  greater 
confrontation  and  ultimately  nuclear 
holocaust.  This  time  of  crisis  calls  for 
firmness  and  clarity  in  our  relations.* 


WINDFALL  PROFITS  TAX 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TKXAS 
ni  THX  HOUSX  or  RSPRESOriATrVES 

Monday,  January  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  heard  from  a  country 
banker  down  in  east  Texas.  Jon  Ruff 
is  president  of  the  First  State  Bank  in 
HallsvlDe  and  was  writing  me  about  an 
article  written  Xry  BOI  Simon  that  he 
had  read  in  the  Wall  Street  Joamal. 

BOI  Simon  wrote  an  exeeUtnt  arti- 
cle, and  he  ended  up  with  this  ques- 
tion about  Congress.  "Do  they  under- 
staQd  and  are  they  committed  to  the 
fundamental  principles  and  ideals  that 
gave  us  the  abundance  and  freedom 
that  is  America?" 

Jon  lives  in  a  small  town  so  he  works 
12  hours  a  day  to  make  a  living.  He 
cannot  understand  the  actions  of  poli- 
ticians In  Congress. 

He  does  understand  the  sound  logic 
of  Bill  Simon.  When  BIB  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  he  talked  more 
commonsense  than  anybody  in  Wash- 
kigton.  Since  the  Democrats  con- 
trolled Congress,  they  were  not  listen- 
ing. 

At  this  time  we  have  before  us  a 
windfall  profits  tax  bill.  This  bill  will 
tax  American  ofl  companies  over  70 
percent  and  will  put  a  zero-percent  tax 
on  OPEC  companies.  Six  years  ago  we 
were  Importing  $3  billion  of  foreign 
oU,  but  this  year  America  will  import 
$80  billion  in  oiL 
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Let  us  see  what  Bill  EHmon  said  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week 
about  "FYee  Enterprise  and  the  Pols." 
Here  is  Simon's  statement  about  the 
windfall  profits  tax. 

In  the  first  place,  it's  not  a  tax  on  profits. 
Its  assessment  does  not  even  Include  a  calcu- 
lation of  profits. 

It's  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  "wind- 
fan."  By  every  reckoning  that  I  have  seen— 
intermediate  term  or  long-term,  profit  mar- 
gkis,  retum-on-eqtiity,  retum-on-debt  and 
equity,  etc— the  oil  industry's  profits  lie 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  of 
American  industry. 

It  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  penalty 
assessment  on  the  future  productive  and 
creative  endeavors  of  an  industry  whose 
hands  have  already  l>een  effectively  tied  by 
a  cornucopia  of  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions; regulations  that  tiave  produced  a  tri- 
ple header  of  knocking  the  industry  out  of 
the  ring  of  world-wide  competition,  prevent- 
big  the  production  of  even  one  drop  of  in- 
cremental oil  or  gas,  and  compelling  this 
great  nation  to  kow-tow  to  a  bunch  of  desert 
sheiks.  There  is  no  economic  or  financial 
justification  for  this  madness— only  poUU- 
caL 

No.  these  pandering  morons  on  the  Poto- 
mac see  the  political  benefit  In  "punishing" 
the  oO  companies.  The  pols  aad  the  press 
have  already  succeeded  in  deflecting  the 
true  blame  for  our  energy  crisis  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  industry.  Those  "leaders" 
Itnow  that  there  are  critical  re-election  votes 
in  this  shabby  act  of  dishonesty  but,  after 
all,  no  one  should  be  surprised  because  they 
only  have  one  overriding  concern  and  that 
is  theOr  own  re-election.  So,  In  the  process, 
few  understand  that  it's  not  the  "ofl  compa- 
nies" we  are  punishing— it  is  the  American 
people.o 


NASA'S  FUTURE 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Science 
magazine  last  month  published  a  pro- 
vocative article  that  cogently  describes 
the  problems  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  faces  in  try- 
ing to  chart  a  path  for  its  future.  So 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  excellent  arti- 
cle, I  would  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

UNcxRTAiirriEs  Mark  Space  Program  op  thb 

1980's 

(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 

(NotE.— Problems  with  the  space  shuttle, 
described  in  Science  on  23  November,  have 
seriously  weakened  other  programs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA).  The  following  article  describes 
the  agency's  attempts  in  light  of  these  prot>- 
lems  to  chart  a  path  for  its  future,  and  a  re- 
lated article  (p.  1288)  outlines  the  special 
troubles  ahead  for  planetary  exploration.) 

"What  we  see  is  a  classic  case  of  a  pro- 
gram and  agency  in  search  of  a  mission." 
Nine  years  ago,  then-Senator  Walter  Mon- 
dale  used  these  words  to  descril)e  the  strug- 
gles of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  to  win  approval  for 
the  space  shuttle.  Today,  as  the  shuttle 
nears  completion   despite   technical   road- 
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blocks,  the  words  still  ring  true:  NASA  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  identity  crisis.  Having  suc- 
cessfully placed  a  man  on  the  moon  at  the 
end  of  the  last  decade,  NASA  remains  be- 
witched by  the  question,  what  next? 

There  la  a  growing  realization  that  the 
shuttle  was  approved  as  the  workhorse  of 
the  space  program  in  the  1980's  with  little 
thought  as  to  what  work  it  would  actually 
perform.  Although  its  capabilities  have  been 
limited  by  design  changes,  its  potential  it 
still  great  enougli  to  produce  confusion  and 
squabbling  among  NASA's  constituents  and 
planners.  President  Carter  was  asked  almost 
immediately  after  his  inauguration  to  step 
in  and  chart  the  agency's  path,  but  to  date 
he  has  refused  to  do  so,  and  produced  only 
an  ordering  of  priorities  without  any  com- 
mitments. 

fjtfklng  an  outside  mandate,  NASA  has 
repeatedly  had  its  budget  chopped  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 
Sptu^e  enthusiasts  on  NASA's  authorizing 
subcommittees  have  been  unable  to  put 
back  projects  desired  neither  by  the  execu- 
tive nor  by  NASA's  legion  of  fiscal  watch- 
dogs and  space  critics.  Although  the  agen- 
cy's technical  competence  and  morale  is  said 
to  depend  in  part  on  a  continuous  string  of 
new  projects  leading  to  space  launches,  no 
new  projects  were  approved  last  year;  with 
major  cost  overruns  on  the  shuttle,  NASA's 
new  program  requests  for  fiscal  1981  might 
all  tie  rejected. 

Cutbacks  have  been  particularly  severe  in 
NASA's  most  basic  scientific  research— plan- 
etary exploration,  whose  slice  of  the  NASA 
pie  has  been  hovering  around  9  percent  for 
several  years.  Angelo  Ouastaferro,  the  pro- 
gram's director,  notes  that  "we've  had  23 
planetary  encounters  )n  the  last  10  years. 
We'll  t>e  fortunte  if  we  can  achieve  seven  or 
eight  in  the  next  10."  The  only  planetary 
encounter  authorized  at  present  is  the  Oali- 
leo  orbiter  and  probe  of  Jupiter,  which  will 
not  reach  its  destination  until  1986  or  later, 
given  delays  brought  on  by  problems  with 
the  shuttle.  The  Pioneer  and  Voyager  pro- 
grams to  orbit  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn 
will  all  have  ended  by  faU  1981.  Sam  Dallas, 
a  project  manager  of  NASA's  proposed 
imaging  radar  orbit  of  Venus,  fears  that 
diu-ing  this  5-year  hiatus  in  planetary  en- 
counters, "scientists  and  engineers  wiU  be 
forced  into  other  areas,  with  talent  lost  to 
private  industry  or  defense.  It  will  hurt 
future  recruiting,  too,  as  graduate  students 
look  elsewhere  for  thesis  topics."  Larry 
Colin,  deputy  director  of  space  sciences  at 
NASA's  Ames  Research  Center,  says  "We've 
got  nothing  to  talk  about  but  wishes  and 
dreams.  We'll  see  a  grandscale  exodus  from 
the  field,  with  some  of  our  best  talent  flying 
to  the  four  winds." 

The  scientists  are  especially  chagrined  t)e- 
cause,  to  the  extent  the  hiatus  is  stretched 
out  by  the  shuttle's  inadequacies,  it  was  all 
foreseen  as  early  as  197S.  Then  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  (NAS)  space  sciences 
board,  at  the  urging  of  Gerald  Wasserburg 
of  Caltech.  recommended  that  "NASA 
maintain  direct  launch  capability"  (other 
than  the  shuttle)  adequate  for  planetary 
programs,  until  the  shuttle  became  fully 
operational  The  advice  was  rejected,  and 
the  program  is  reaping  the  consequences 
now.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  the  shuttle  has 
eaten  up  money  that  would  otherwise  t>e 
available  for  divisions  such  as  space  science 
or  applications,  managers  there  have  be- 
come embittered.  The  NAS  space  science 
board  wrote  in  1971,  "It  is  clear  that  space 
science  and  applications  by  themselves  are 
Insuf f icent  to  Justify  the  cost  of  developing 
the  shuttle."  As  uncertainty  grows  concern- 
ing the  uses  to  which  the  shuttle  may  actu- 
ally be  put,  this  assessment  seems  borne 
out  There  can  at  least  be  no  dispute  that 
the  shuttle  exi>ense  has  set  the  chronology 
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of  anticipated  science  missions  back  by  at 
least  5  years,  and  forced  the  outright  can- 
cellations of  missions  such  as  a  lunar  polar 
orbiter  or  a  rendezvous  with  Haley's  comet 
in  1986. 

John  Naugle.  formerly,  NASA's  top  aden- 
tist  and  now  an  agency  consultant,  claims 
that  the  cutbacks,  combined  with  the  ab- 
sence of  a  strong  White  House  space  policy, 
"have  bad  a  devastating  effect  on  the  mo- 
rale of  the  agency."  In  contrast  to  the 
heady  days  when  NASA's  employees  were  a 
almost  spiritually  motivated  by  the  single 
purpose  of  reaching  the  moon  before  the 
Soviets,  the  agency  is  now  in  philosophical 
and  motivational  disarray. 

Into  what  they  claim  Is  thla  breach  of 
aggeasive  space  leadership  have  stepped  two 
senators  who  stiU  share  ita  passion.  Sena- 
tors Adlai  Stevenson  (D-Ill.)  and  Harrison 
Schmltt  (R-NJd.),  both  of  the  subcommittee 
on  science,  technology,  and  space.  Schmltt, 
who  sprang  into  the  Senate  from  his  stint  as 
an  Apollo  astronaut,  comes  by  his  space  en- 
thusiasm naturallr,  Stevenson's  accrues 
largely  from  hla  position  as  subcommittee 
chairman.  Both  have  Introduced  national 
legislation,  cosponsored  by  20  other  sena- 
tors, that  would  commit  the  United  States 
to  pursuit  of  specific  goals  in  space.  Steven- 
son's bill,  the  less  ambitious  of  the  two,  or- 
ders continued  research  In  communications 
and  solar  power  satellites  (Science,  23  No- 
vember), stepped-up  planetary  exploration, 
and  creation  of  a  permanent  office  to  oper- 
ate so-called  microwaves  to  survey  land  and 
water  for  government,  private,  and  foreign 
clients.  Schmltt's  bill  commits  NASA  not 
only  to  a  program  of  remote  sensing  and 
satellite  communications,  but  also  to  a  space 
station  or  solar  power  satellite  by  the  year 
2000.  and  to  additional  manned  planetary 
exploration  (presumably  to  Mars)  by  2010. 
Shrewdly,  neither  sponsor  has  attached  a 
price  tag  to  these  goals. 

Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  backs  the  legislation, 
and  suggests  dire  consequences  if  it  is  not 
enacted;  "We  are  doubtful  that  a  coherent 
program  can  survive  without  a  formal,  long- 
term  commitment:  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
commitment,  if  decisions  were  to  t>e  taken 
sporadically,  each  considered  within  the 
context  of  a  single  annual  budget  cycle,  the 
losses  to  science  could  be  substantial  and  of 
national  proportions." 

So  far,  his  clarion  call  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears,  and  the  legislation  has  moved  no- 
where. As  a  first  step,  Stevenson  and 
Schmltt  have  agreed  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise, but  with  Stevenson's  retirement  from 
the  senate  next  year,  any  momentum 
gained  by  then  could  slip  away.  Over  in  the 
House,  where  the  committee  often  seems 
composed  of  would-be  astronauts,  and  the 
chairman  sits  In  the  midst  of  smiling  astro- 
naut photos  and  plastic  rockets  enclosed  in 
glass,  the  bills  have  not  even  been  intro- 
duced. Concerted  opposition  from  the 
White  House  and  a  lack  of  public  support 
contribute  to  disinterest.  White  House  sci- 
ence adviser  Frank  Press,  expressing  the  of- 
ficial Carter  policy  In  a  statement  that 
brings  him  toe  to  toe  with  Handler,  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee  that  "it  is  more  appro- 
priate, I  believe,  that  priorities  be  set  de- 
pending on  the  promise  of  the  science  and 
technology  available  and  the  budget  situa- 
tion at  a  given  time,  rather  than  overspeci- 
fying  now  what  the  future  needs  will  be." 

This  sentiment  was  not  well  received  by 
the  bills'  siwnsors.  "I  sense  that  this  admin- 
istration has  as  its  objective  reorganization, 
study,  and  restudy,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  it  is  such  a  small  achiever,"  Steven- 
son responded  tartly.  Schmltt  added,  "I 
can't  tell  from  this  ICarter*!  policy]  where 
this  country  Is  headed  In  space,  Frank.  I 
Just  can't  see  It  In  there.  Right  now,  the 
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people  that  are  going  to  have  to  carry  out  a 
space  policy  wont  gA  anything  out  of  this 
document  other  than  a  statement  'we're 
going  to  continue  to  look  at  It  and  thai 
maybe  well  make  some  decision.' " 

But  Press  knows  that  the  senators  have 
not  got  enough  support  to  mount  a  serious 
threat  to  the  President's  deliberate  non- 
policy.  In  the  era  of  limits,  space  Is  per- 
ceived as  well  within  the  outer  reaches  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere;  fiscal  pressures  fall 
particularly  heavy  on  such  hiitfi-visibillty 
basic  research.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  ap- 
proach each  new  space  project  leading  to  a 
launch  as  a  new  federal  program,  notea 
Ouastaferro.  And  the  programs  are  not 
smaU.  The  lead  time  to  develop  a  technolog- 
ical base  for  the  more  complicated  plan- 
etary missions  has  l)ecome  stretched  and 
the  cost  has  gone  up,  to  a  point  where  plan- 
etary encounters  currently  may  require  10 
years  of  planning  and  development,  costing 
ps  much  as  $500  million.  Since  flaws  in  the 
Spacecraft  obviously  are  beyond  repair,  the 
risks  attendant  to  such  large  expense  can  be 
enormous.  The  $90  million  Seasat,  launched 
Into  orbit  last  June  to  monitor  ocean  condi- 
tions, operated  for  99  days  before  an  avoid- 
able electrical  short  ended  its  life  9  months 
too  soon.  With  no  huge  manned  program 
such  as  the  Apollo  behind  which  to  hide, 
such  faUurea  in  space  science  and  applica- 
tions achieve  notoriety. 

Thus,  the  task  facing  NASA  becomes  one 
of  almost  continuous  i»*i«Hmi>n»h<p  i>otb 
public  and  congressional,  at  which  it  has 
done  esi>ecially  poorly  since  Apollo  ended. 
The  agency,  for  example,  spends  enormous 
sums  for  public  relations  and  on  the  graphic 
illustrations  and  simulations  of  space  that 
one  encoimters  everywhere  throughout 
NASA's  installations.  But  sales  efforts  work 
better  with  some  programs  than  with  oth- 
ers. Where  as  Earth-orbltlng  satellites  with 
direct  and  useful  appllcatl<ms  may  be  easy 
to  sell,  planetary  exploration  is  really  only 
large-scale,  short-duration  basic  research. 
As  such,  it  shares  the  vulnerability  of  all 
basic  research.  Charles  Hall,  who  directed 
the  recent  Pioneer  probe  of  Saturn  from 
NASA's  Ames  Research  Center,  explains.  "I 
can  point  to  no  immediate,  tangible  benefits 
from  planetary  exploration  that  are  easy  to 
get  a  hold  of.  You  have  to  be  honest  with 
yourself.  Some  of  the  statements  about  ap- 
plications %-Ul  be  hard  to  prove  in  the  long 
run;  controlling  weather  on  Earth,  for  ex- 
ample, is  obviously  not  possible."  Han  adds 
that  the  studies  of  ozone  on  Venus  are  an 
exception  to  this  generalization,  but  that 
such  exceptions  are  few. 

Knowing  this  to  be  an  obstacle,  NASA's 
officials  rarely  attempt  to  sell  the  programs 
purely  basic  research.  Noel  Hlnners,  former- 
ly NASA's  top  scientist  and  currently  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
notes  that  "even  scientists  dont  understand 
that  a  lot  of  the  space  program  Is  not  being 
done  Just  for  science.  If  you  were  competing 
for  all  of  the  science  money,  you  would 
never  spend  a  biQlon  dollars  to  do  a  Viking 
planetary  program;  it's  not  a  pine  kind  of 
science  trade-off."  Instead,  the  engineers 
and  scientists  mention  other  values,  few  of 
them  quantifiable  In  a  benefit-cost  analysis 
of  the  type  fashionable  at  OMB. 

The  most  prominent  nonscfentlfle  goal 
that  NASA  used  to  crow  about,  for  example, 
was  technological  and  psychological  domi- 
nance over  the  Soviets;  this  polemic  fell  vic- 
tim, however,  to  the  agency's  clear,  decisive 
1969  victory  and  is  rarely  mentioned  any- 
more. So  officials  such  as  Naugle  now  In- 
voke the  "basic  need  for  cballengbic  things 
to  keep  a  society  like  ours  healthy."  As  soon 
becomes  evident  with  this  sort  of  thing, 
many  of  the  agency's  directors  suffer  from 
what  might  be  described  as  the  intrinsic  tn- 
auticulateress  of  men  who  climb  mountains. 
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"We  explore  the  planets  for  more  than  just 
science."  says  Tom  Toung.  the  aawdate  di- 
rector at  Ames.  'The  primary  reason  Is  new 
knowledge,  but  there  is  also  the  need  to  ex- 
plore new  fnmUen  and  the  sUmulatiaQ  of 
national  pride  and  prestige.  But  I  dont 
want  to  sound  like  Madison  Avenoe."  Per- 
haps feeling  some  Inadequadea.  the  agency 
has  recently  recruited  James  lOdiener,  the 
novelist;  Norman  Cousins,  the  longtime  edi- 
tor of  Saturday  Review;  Ray  Bradbury,  the 
science  fiction  writer  and  Jacques  Coos- 
teau.  the  underwater  explorer— oammltted 
and  eloquent  space  buffs  all— to  testify  be- 
fore congressional  committees  and  the  pub- 
lic about  the  value  of  its  mflUon-dollar  sci- 
ence projects. 

But  even  if  the  agency  has  learned  how  to 
sell,  it  still  may  not  known  what  The  amfa- 
sion  stems  In  part  from  the  fact  that  techni- 
cal capabilltiea  In  apace  have  outpaced  the 
naUonal  ability  to  vend,  so  the  choices  are 
many  and  the  decisions  difficult  CSom- 
poundlng  the  problem  is  the  inherent  un- 
willingness of  the  agency's  engineers  to  be 
practical.  Bruce  Murray,  director  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Lab  (JPL)  in  Pasadena,  likes  to 
say  that  "NASA  has  the  only  federal 
charter  for  Institutionalized  tmagination.'* 
Unfortunately,  the  same  im«y<n«^tnq  that 
results  in  impressive  breakthroughs  may 
also  result  In  absurd  Ideas.  Hlnners  notes 
"the  agency  Is  often  pulled  alotig  by  the 
dreamers,  obsessed  with  the  faadnatlao  of 
building  these  unusual  things.  The  engi- 
neering gets  done  before  one  consfders  ade- 
quately the  use  to  which  it  would  be  put" 
The  shuttle  Is  an  example  of  this,  he  saya 
"To  often.  It  is  very  late  in  the  game  that 
scientists  are  called  in  to  see  how  they 
would  use  what  is  being  built."  The  process 
only  exacerbates  scientist-engineer  differ- 
ences and  leads  to  internal  squabbling  over 
what  the  agency  ought  to  be  doing. 

The  problem  as  ft  relates  to  NASA's  lack 
of  success  at  selling  itself  Is  twofold:  One. 
the  agency  fails  to  present  a  unified,  identi- 
fiable theme,  and  two,  the  agency's  wild 
ideas  have  a  way  of  bubbling  to  the  top  at 
almost  exactly  the  wrong  moments,  demon- 
strating an  embarrassing  lack  of  restraint 
The  agency  is  still  living  down  the  classic 
example,  which  occurred  as  long  ago  as 
1969.  In  the  midst  of  clamor  for  more  atten- 
tion to  domestic  troubles,  a  special  commis- 
sion led  by  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  pro- 
duced a  report  that  suggested  building  a  50- 
man  space  station,  a  manned  base  on  the 
moon,  a  shuttlecraft  that  would  run  in  be- 
tween, and  a  manned  flight  to  Mars  by  1985. 
Reaction  was  so  extreme  that  even  today 
the  agency  Is  chary  of  discussing  its  badly 
desired  unmanned  mission  to  return  a  rock 
sample  from  Mars,  a  mission  that  would 
itself  cost  at  least  $1  billion.  Sam  Dallas 
attributes  the  Agnew  proposal  to  "simple 
greed,  following  the  Apollo  success." 

It  Is  not  dear,  however,  that  the  agency 
and  Its  constituents  have  taken  his  senti- 
ment to  heart:  Many  observers  consider  the 
contemporary  example  of  the  Agnew  pio- 
posals  to  be  the  highly  discussed  solar 
power  satellite,  which  m&y  cost  more  than 
$100  billion.  Peter  Olaser,  an  executive  of 
Arthur  O.  Little,  Inc.,  who  holds  a  patent  on 
the  concei>t,  explains  that  it  was  ooooelved 
as  a  competitor  to  the  fast  breedo-  reactor 
for  power  generation.  He  would  like  to  see  a 
pilot  solar  satellite  plan  completed  by  the 
mld-1980's,  a  prototyi>e  by  the  mid  19M's 
and  construction  shortly  after  the  year 
2000.  The  project  would  require— at  the 
least— severe  modifications  of  the  soon  to  be 
completed  shuttle.  "Of  course,  we  already 
know  that  the  Soviets,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  British  may  be  interested  In  buUdinc 
this  If  we  don't"  Olaser  saya 

Other  thoughts  prevaO  In  Congress.  Rep- 
resentative George  Brown  (I>Callf.),  chair- 
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man  of  the  House  mboommlttee  on  adence 
mearch.  and  teehnolocY  cautions  that  "the 
program  oould  totally  devour  all  the  effort, 
capital,  and  technology  available  to  move 
fonrard  in  near  space."  Others  feel  It  might 
devour  the  credibility  of  the  agency's  enthu- 
siats,  and  which  much  smaller  proposals 
depoxL 

A  particularly  sharp  critic  of  the  proposal, 
and  of  the  space  community's  other  grand- 
scale  ideas  is  Senator  wniiam  Prozmire  (D- 
Wis.),  chairman  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  must  approve  NASA's  budg- 
et. Pnncmire's  views  are  more  extreme  than 
those  of  the  members  of  his  subonnmittee, 
but  his  sentiments  about  NASA  and  its 
ideas  are  dearly  shared  by  many.  "I  think 
the  agency  has  its  priorities  wrong,  much  of 
the  time."  he  told  Science  In  an  Interview. 
The  space  telescope,  a  darling  of  the  space 
astrMXMmers  that  is  currently  nearing  com- 
pletion, "could  have  been  built  S  to  10  years 
from  now  Just  as  easily  as  today.  The  end  of 
the  universe  win  be  there  for  a  long  time, 
and  considering  that  light  from  outside  the 
galaxy  has  already  been  traveling  millions 
of  years  to  get  here,  a  few  more  years  wHl 
not  hurt.  Every  federal  program  is  under 
great  pressures,  and  NASA's  are  no  differ- 
ent; as  a  spending  priority,  space  pales  in  re- 
lation to  education,  transportation,  or 
health.  It's  been  a  kind  of  fad.  this  Intense 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Then, 
when  a  huge  bureaucracy  was  constructed 
to  get  us  to  the  moon.  It  conceived  of  the 
shuttle  Just  to  save  some  Jobs.  I'd  like  to  see 
it  oriented  In  the  most  practical  direction 
possible,  probably  in  earth  applications,  and 
work  that  will  increase  productivity.  Then 
we  hear  about  the  proposals  for  a  Beverly 
HUls  In  the  sky  [Gerard  O'Neill's  space  sta- 
tion]: to  bufld  anything  like  that  would  cost 
trillions  of  dollars." 

Agency  employees  surveyed  at  three  of 
NASA's  centers  almost  uniformly  derided 
such  views  as  parochial.  Fiscally  conserva- 
tive congressmen  and  budget  planners  at 
OMB  were  labeled  nothing  more  then  "bean 
counters."  A  common  line,  in  which  even 
new  NASA  employees  are  well  tutored,  is 
that  NASA's  budget  has  plenty  of  room  for 
growth  because  HEW  and  several  of  the 
larger  agencies  spend  the  equivalent  of  its 
annual  budget  every  week.  Murray  of  JPL 
asserts  that  "the  Interest  of  the  people  In 
space  exploration  is  enormous.  The  Wash- 
ington process  is  a  cynical  one.  and  out  of 
touch.  It's  Just  not  popular  to  vote  for 
imaginative  things.  Neither  OMB  nor  Con- 
gress has  a  cubbyhole  for  tmaginatiwi." 

The  only  way  to  clrcimivent  such  think- 
ing. Murray  continues,  is  for  the  President 
to  speak  out  vigorously  on  behalf  of  the 
mace  program.  "The  President's  the  only 
one  that  can  testify  to  it's  viability.  Carter 
believes  In  space  exploration— the  only 
problem  Is  that  he  doesn't  project  this," 
Murray  says.  "As  a  southern  preacher,  he 
thinks  wc  have  to  suffer  for  a  better  future, 
and  he  doesn't  articulate  the  exciting  oppor- 
tunities. His  policy  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
utilitarian  program  8  years  too  late— it's  the 
Republican  space  program.  Tou  can  see  that 
It  was  written  by  staff  people.  It  lacks  fire 
and  ptsaa;;  what  he  doesnt  realize  Is  that 
the  country's  mood  has  changed." 

Without  more  concerted  attention  at  the 
top,  Murray  and  his  sjrmpathizers  are  plan- 
ning what  any  disaffected  Interest  group 
would  do  in  simOar  circumstances:  to  aggres- 
sively enlist  grass-roots  public  support  and 
to  bund  a  special-interest  lobby  on  space  to 
garner  more  federal  funds.  Lou  Friedman, 
■n  advanced  mission  planner  at  JPL,  is  con- 
templating a  6-month's  leave  of  absence  to 
get  the  ban  rolling.  "I  dont  know  that  we 
want  to  Influence  legislation."  he  says,  "at 
least  not  directly." 
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This  might  run  afoul  of  proscriptions  on 
poUtical  Involvement  by  government  em- 
ployeea.  "What  we'd  like  to  do  is  increase 
the  public's  general  level  of  interest."  One 
idea  he  mentions  is  to  broadcast  the  a«lileo 
encounter  with  Jupiter  as  a  mlniserles  on 
television,  and  ask  viewers  to  nominate 
which  of  the  planet's  poles  or  moons  they 
would  like  it  to  visit.  "Out  of  ten  to  20  en- 
counten  with  the  moons,  we  could  give  one 
or  two  to  the  public."  he  says.  "Now  I  know 
that  scientists  may  cry,  'oh  Jesus,  they 
picked  the  wrong  one.'  but  I  think  it's  Im- 
portant that  space  be  considered  a  public 
program  In  the  truest  sense."  Friedman  says 
he  is  uncertain  where  the  sponsorship 
would  come  flx>m  and  leaves  that  as  detail 
to  be  worked  out  along  the  way. 

Some  might  consider  this  an  extreme  re- 
action on  the  scientists'  side,  but  there  is 
widespread  interest  in  building  up  a  base  of 
suiVKMt  that  wm  insulate  the  agency  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  annual  budget  au- 
thorization process.  Several  space  scientists 
suggest  the  best  way  for  this  to  happen 
would  merely  be  for  the  asency  to  develop 
an  Integrated  program  of  small-scale  proj- 
ects, and  to  forego  large  shuttle-type  ex- 
penditures. More  money  would  then  be 
available  for  earth-orbiting  satellites,  and 
olanetary  exploration,  too.  NASA  has  la- 
bel, d  the  1980's  "A  Decade  to  Learn."  The 
quesiiur.  !*>.  how  painful  a  lesson  wiU  it  be?* 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  SPEECH 
UPLIFTINO 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  GUAM 
XH  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  state  of  the  Union 
speech  is  a  timely  and  most  welcome 
announcement  that  tills  country  will 
no  longer  tolerate  Soviet  expansion- 
ism. 

As  one  who  has  seen  the  true  hor- 
rors of  war  at  first  hand,  I  have  re- 
peatedly warned  that  this  country  is 
taking  grave  risks  with  our  national 
security  by  permitting  the  military  to 
be  ravaged  by  time,  inflation,  and  a 
policy  of  not  caring.  The  recent  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Afghanistan  is  liv- 
ing proof  that  the  Soviets  mean  busi- 
ness. President  Carter  imderstands 
this,  I  understand  this,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Congress  will  now  recognize 
the  severity  of  the  threat  facing  this 
country. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  will  support  an 
administrative  budgetary  request  for 
an  improved  military.  I  believe  that  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  start 
building  new  ships  for  our  weakened 
Navy,  new  tanks  to  match  the  large 
number  of  Russian  tanks,  and  a  new 
bomber  to  replace  the  aging  B-52's. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  not  to  take 
a  myopic  view  of  our  defense  policy. 
While  it  is  true  that  Evwope  lies  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  many  people  and 
while  it  is  true  that  the  huge  oil  re- 
serves of  the  Middle  East  are  of  vital 
importance  to  us,  let  us  not  forget 
Asia.  In  recent  years,  I  have  seen  an 
erosion  of  military  capabilities  in  the 
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Pacific.  This  policy  is  dangerous  and 
must  be  reversed. 

President  Carter  is  right  in  warning 
aggressors  that  we  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate direct  military  threats  to  our  secu- 
rity or  the  security  of  our  friends.  It  is 
hoi>ed  that  the  leaders  of  Iran  are  lis- 
tening to  the  President.  The  fate  of 
the  50  hostages  have  not  left  the 
minds  of  Americans  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Iranians  face  greater 
dangers  from  the  Russians  than  from 
the  Western  nations.  We  want  action 
on  the  hostages  now  and  it  is  to  their 
best  interests  that  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment respond  favorably  to  the 
President's  request  for  their  immedi- 
ate release.  I  believe  that  the  mood  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  is 
unanimously  behind  the  President  on 
this  matter  and  we  will  support  any 
reasonable  call  he  makes  for  action  to 
secure  their  release. 

One  issue  the  President  requested  in 
his  statement  was  the  reinstatement 
of  registration  for  a  draft.  This  regis- 
tration proposal  was  not  supported  by 
the  administration  last  year  and  the 
Congress  failed  to  pass  it.  In  the  weeks 
to  come,  my  committee  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  reviewing  this  matter  and  I 
am  sure,  will  favorably  act  on  it.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  should  this  dras- 
tic action  be  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  freedom,  that  the  American  youth 
who  will  be  affected  will  speak  out  in 
support  of  a  urillingness  to  defend  our 
country  should  the  need  arise. 

President  Carter  is  also  to  be  lauded 
for  his  stance  on  energy.  This  country 
can  no  longer  depend  on  foreign  oil  to 
the  extent  that  we  now  do.  I  have 
joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in  a  call 
for  a  concepted  drive  to  develop  alter- 
native energy  sources.  I  stand  behind 
the  President  in  his  call  for  action  on 
this  crucial  matter.  I  understand  that 
many  are  reluctant  to  expend  the  vast 
resources  that  this  will  require.  But 
unless  we  act  now,  future  generations 
will  look  back  in  time  and  wonder  why 
we  failed  to  provide  the  leadership 
that  is  required  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that 
Americans  face  hard  challenges  in  the 
months  ahead.  This  will  require  a 
careful  analysis  of  our  priorities.  I  am 
convinced  that  Americans  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  whatever  is  needed  to 
keep  our  country  strong.  President 
Carter  deserves  our  fullest  support  in 
this  endeavor  and  it  is  rewarding  to 
know  that  the  White  House  Is  in  good 
hands. 

Thank  you.« 


DECRIMINALIZATION  OP 
MARIHUANA 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KKIfTUCKT 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  January  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vari- 
ety of  alarming  medical  and  social 
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problems  associated  with  the  use  of 
marihuana  have  been  highlighted  by 
recent  Senate  Judiciary  hearings  on 
"decrimlnaUzation". 

I  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  an 
editorial  from  the  January  20,  1980, 
Washington  Star  arguing  that  "De- 
criminalization." as  Included  virithin 
the  proposed  new  uniform  Federal 
criminal  code,  would  be  unwise. 

This  editorial,  along  with  one  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Jan- 
uary 21, 1980,  as  the  panel  topic,  are  as 
follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  20, 1980] 

Whqiio  Okstukz.  Wrohg  Tna 
Two  days  of  hearings  before  a  Senate  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  last  week  should  raise 
a  warning  flag  against  the  Senate's  mis- 
guided and  untimely  push  to  "decriminal- 
ize" marijuana. 

The  critical  issue  is  a  proposal  in  ttie  new 
uniform  fedwal  criminal  code  that  would 
reduce  possession  of  one  ounce  or  less  of 
marijuana  from  a  misdemeanor  to  an  "in- 
fraction." comparable  to  overparking.  Other 
proposed  changes  would  reduce  the  fine  and 
eliminate  imprisonment  altogether  for  pos- 
session of  one  to  five  ounces. 

The  latter  measure,  while  debatable,  is 
less  Important  than  the  former.  Profes- 
sional psychologist  contended  in  the  hear- 
ings that  severe  criminal  penalties  may  in- 
jure youthful  pot-users  more  tiian  the  drug 
itself.  Their  counsel  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
lightly.  And  indeed  the  wisdom  of  imprison- 
ment for  consensual  offenses  Is  under  in- 
tense debate  today,  and  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  drug  use. 

But  again,  the  crucial  issue  is  the  lifting 
of  criminal  sanctions  against  marijuana  al- 
together. Here  the  social  and  medical  evi- 
dence seems  to  us  conclusive.  It  would  be  a 
mistake. 

When  reputable  witnesses  tell  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  perhaps  10  per  cent  of 
U.S.  high  school  seniors  are  "large"  users  of 
marijuana,  meaning  three  to  five  Joints  a 
day,  the  country  has  an  epidemic  on  its 
hands. 

Probably  that  epidemic  wiU  be  more  suc- 
cessfully attacked  in  the  long  run  by  drug- 
abuse  education  and  by  parental  concern 
and  surveillance,  than  by  federal  law.  But 
decriminalization  is  not  a  mere  reform.  It  is 
a  gestiuv  of  social  policy— a  signal  that 
would  surely  be  Invoked  to  support  the  com- 
placent contention  that  pot  is  a  harmless 
pleasure  to  be  freed  everywhere  of  the 
stigma  of  criminality. 

The  measures  under  consideration  now  re- 
flect the  relaxed— but  medically  ignorant- 
climate  of  a  few  years  ago  when  decriminal- 
ization was  the  fashionable  cry.  The  Senate 
redrafted  the  law  two  years  ago  in  response 
to  that  cry,  relying  on  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  of  three  years  earlier.  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  the  medical  consensus  on 
marijuana  has  changed,  and  it  continues  to 
change. 

Among  the  findings  put  to  the  subcommit- 
tee last  week,  consider  the  following: 

Habitual  use  (and  perhaps  only  occasional 
use)  is  hazardous  to  human  reproductive 
systems,  male  and  female.  It  lowers  testos- 
terone levels  in  males,  with  uncerti^  ef- 
fects at  puberty  when  so  many  chfldren  first 
experiment  with  it.  It  lowen  hormonal  lev- 
els in  women,  causing  InfertUity  and  per- 
haps even  the  risk  of  fetal  deformity  for 
those  of  child-bearing  age. 

Marijuana's  active  agent  THC 
(tetrahydrocannabinol)  has  an  affinity  for 
fatty  tissues,  where  traces  of  It  linger,  with 
possibly  dangerous  effects  on  ceU  division, 
for  weeks.  The  brain  Is  especiaUy  vulner- 
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aUe.  Bame  experlmenU  Indleate  EBOs  of 
habitual  users  are  those  of  persons  six  to 
eight  years  younger. 

The  drug  is  irritating  to  the  rd«>iratory 
system,  and  possibly  a  vaon  powerful  car- 
cinogen than  nicotine.  And  the  insult  to 
lung  tissues  may  not  be  entirely  reversible. 

These  t^rMngm  are  controversial,  of 
course.  We  know  that  kids  arent  always  de- 
terred from  .silly  pleasures  even  by  proven 
medical  dangers.  But  we  also  know  that 
medical  evidence  of  the  harmfulness  of 
marijuana  is  accumulating,  that  it  isnt  the 
innocuous  drug  some  decriminsUBation  ad- 
vocates were  so  confidently  advertising  a 
few  years  ago,  and  that  its  use— perhaps  In 
part  because  of  the  decrtanlnallzation  propa- 
ganda—is swiftly  Increasing  smong  young 
people  even  as  the  evidence  of  danger  accu- 
mulates. 

This  Is  hardly  the  time  for  Congress  to 
trsnsmit  the  signal  that  would  be  Implicit  in 
decriminalization.  We  are  aware  of  the  so- 
cial and  legal  pressures  underlying  this  mis- 
guided initiative— Including  the  harsh  pen- 
alties that  give  the  anti-marijuana  cause  a 
bad  name  in  some  Jurisdictions.  Degrees  of 
punishment,  or  alternatives  to  punishment, 
may  be  appropriate  for  discussion;  but  that 
Isn't  Xhe  issue  here. 

The  point  is  that  federal  marijuana  de- 
criminalization would  be  the  wrong  gesture 
at  the  wrong  time,  signaling  a  slack  society's 
abdication  to  the  resp<»isibility  to  deal, 
sternly  and  intelligently,  with  a  menace  to 
the  health  and  discipline  of  its  chQdren. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan. 

21, 19801 

Drug  Alert 


Americans  luUed  into  going  along  with  the 
view  that  "ix)t"  and  "coke"  are  acceptable 
and  largely  harmless  forms  of  recreation  in 
1980  may  be  in  for  a  rude  shock.  All-too-rou- 
tine news  headlines  over  the  past  few  days, 
in  fact,  ought  to  alert  everyone  to  the  dis- 
tressing impact  drug  dependency  in  all  its 
forms  is  having  on  many  segments  of  soci- 
ety. In  Tokyo,  for  instance,  former  Beatles 
star  Paul  McCartney  is  questioned  in  con- 
nection with  a  half  pound  of  marijuana 
which  narcotics  agents  say  he  brought  into 
Japan.  In  Memphis,  a  respected  doctor  is 
found  guilty  of  overprescribiEg  "uppers" 
and  "downers"  and  an  assortment  of  other 
pills  to  another  one-time  rock  idol,  lavis 
Presley.  And  in  Boston,  a  prominent  subur- 
ban  physician    and    former   state   mental 
health  commissioner  Is  fined  for  failing  to 
report  dnigs  he  prescribed  to  David  Kenne- 
dy, son  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
Testimony  by  researchers  before  a  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  last  week,  however, 
offers  encouraging  evidence  that  at  least 
some  congressmen  and  drug  experts  are  de- 
ciding such  widely  used  drugs  as  marijuana 
need  to  be  taken  more  seriously.  Some  for- 
mer proponents  of  decriminalizing  marijua- 
na appear  to  be  waking  up  to  the  dangers 
and  destructive  influence  of  so«aUed  "head 
shops"  with  their  drug  paraphernalia  and 
encouragement  of  drug  abuse. 

In  this  testimony  researchers  and  public 
health  officials  not  only  underscored  the 
disturbing  extent  of  marijuana  use,  particu- 
larly among  teen-agers.  They  disclosed  that 
far  from  being  a  "harmless  giggle"  (as  one 
rock  star  called  it)  marijuana  to  a  "major 
and  serious  public  health  hazard."  Dr.  Rob- 
ert DuPont.  president  of  the  Institute  for 
Behavior  and  Health  and  a  former  director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
was  one  testifier  who  explained  that  the 
growth  of  marijuana  use  and  new  medical 
research  had  led  him  to  reverse  hte  previous 
position  in  support  of  dropping  criminal 
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penalties  fiv  the  use  of  amaU  amounts  of 
marijuana. 

Althouidi  marijuana  "nrjttrtf  mmnnf  hto^- 
achool  students  leveled  off  last  year,  pe 
number  of  youngsters  reporting  dslly  us^  of 
the  drug  nearly  doubled  between  197S  and 
1978.  Moreover,  new  statistics  tram  the  Uni- 
versity of  M«<'*'tg»n  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search faxiicate  that  cocaine  use  smong 
high-si^ool  students  to  on  the  Increase. 

The  potential  health  easts  of  such  drug 
habits,  of  course,  are  only  a  amaU  part  of 
the  problem.  Organised  crime  feeds  tOS  the 
estimated  $50  bUllon  it  receives  snnually 
from  nUdt  narootlca.  lAW-cnforoement  ofO- 
dato  in  Florida,  In  particular,  are  stnigtfing 
with  limited  success  to  oootaln  the  smug- 
gling of  vsst  smounts  of  cocains  and  mari- 
juana from  Cuba  and  Colombia,  tnfflddng 
which  has  led  to  street  violenoe  snd  kiUings 
between  warring  crime  f  setions. 

^deral  law-enf orcemoit  of fldaU  have  to- 
proved  their  coordination  of  enforcement 
efforts  and  are  focusing  prlmailly  on  appre- 
hending the  organlzen  and  fhiancers  cC  the 
umiiggitng  ra^et,  rather  than  the  uwrs. 
But  similar  coordination  in  Congress  in  for- 
mulating a  continuing  and  cominehenstve 
narcotics  policy  would  be  helped  by  a  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  Senator  DeCondnl  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  ControL  The  House  already  has 
such  a  committee.  But  the  Senate's  over- 
sight  of  the  various  aspecU  of  narcotics 
abuse  to  spread  out  over  at  least  five  stand- 
ing committees. 

More  federal  money  and  manpower  might 
help  curtail  the  drug-related  killings  and 
other  violent  crimes  that  have  prompted 
Florida  offkdato  to  ask  for  more  outside  ss- 
sistanoe.  But  greater  public  alertness  to  the 
potential  dangers  of  drug  abuse  to  society 
and  indlviduato  remains  the  foremost  need.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  INTERNS 

HON.  WnUAM  HILL  BONER 

oPTxmrassxx 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBBSERTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, during  the  course  of  the  session, 
has  the  opportunity  to  provide  a 
learning  experience  in  the  operations 
of  the  legislative  system  for  students 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am 
uniquely  honored  this  year  to  have 
five  outstanding  students  from  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  These  young  people,  with 
their  zest  for  learning  and  their  drive 
to  assist  our  office  in  legislative  re- 
search, should  be  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  contribution  to  our  con- 
gressional operations.  Hailing  from 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  Nancy  Graves, 
Katie  Groos.  and  Joanna  Mcintosh, 
students  at  Harpeth  HaU  SchooL  Lisa 
Halprin  and  BUI  Beck  are  students  at 
the  University  School  In  Nashville. 
These  five  Tennesseans  wUl  take  their 
experiences  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
home  to  Tennessee. 

Interns  are  more  than  useful  in  con- 
gressional operations.  They  are  essen- 
tial in  providing  a  link  to  the  constitu- 
ency we  serve.  The  Congress  is  lucky 
to  have  these  young  people  all  year 
round  to  provide  fresh  ideas  and  the 
necessary  enthusiasm  to  accomplish 
unreachable  goaJs.* 
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A  MIO  PILOT  CHOOSES 
FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAuroRiru 

nr  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 
•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  I  called  attention  to  a  Read- 
er's Digest  account  of  the  heroic  es- 
cape of  Soviet  Mlg-2S  pflot  Viktor  Be- 
lenko  to  the  West. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  introduce  a 
portion  of  that  article  Into  the  Rec- 
ord. I  would  like  to  make  some  person- 
al observations.  Now.  while  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  consolidating  the  subjugation 
of  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  continu- 
ing its  pincer  movement  to  assure 
them  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Hormuz, 
policymakers  are  lamenting  the  end  of 
detente.  Detente,  of  course,  never  real- 
ly existed,  except  as  figments  of  hy- 
peractive imaginations. 

Viktor  Belenko's  story  reveals  the 
nature  of  Soviet  society  In  that  all  ac- 
tivities are  utterly  subordinate  to  the 
construction  of  the  Soviet  military  ma- 
chine. We  ought  to  keep  that  somber 
fact  in  mind  as  we  try  to  formulate 
policies  to  protect  the  secxirity  of  our 
Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  January  1980] 

A  Mio  Pilot  Cboosxs  Frzedoii 

BLACK  CKOWS.  WHTTX  CHOWS 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  a  military 
auxiliary,  the  Voluntary  Society  for  Assist- 
ance to  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy— or 
DOSAAP,  from  its  Russian  acronym. 
Among  other  functions,  it  provides  young 
volunteers  with  military  Instruction  pre- 
paratory to  their  entry  Into  the  armed  serv- 
ices. The  branch  in  Omsk  offered  flight 
training  and  by  finding  a  job  there  Viktor 
reasoned,  he  could  learn  to  fly.  through 
DOSAAP. 

Omsk  was  an  important  center  of  arma- 
ment production.  When  Viktor  arrived  In 
June  1965,  the  factories  manufacturing 
tanks,  armored  vehicles,  artillery  and  air- 
craft engines  were  producing  around  the 
dock.  Jobs  were  plentiful;  the  problem  was 
finding  a  place  to  live.  So  a  relative  steered 
Viktor  to  the  repair  garage  of  the  Omsk  air- 
port, which  maintained  a  dormitory  and 
cafeteria  for  its  employes. 

The  garage,  a  cavernous  brick  hall,  was 
cold  and  dark.  A  dozen  mechanics  worked 
under  the  supervision  of  senior  mechanic 
Igor  Andronovich  Takov,  a  husky  man  with 
huge  hands  caUoused  by  40  years  of  labor. 

The    dominant   subject    of   conversation 
among  the  men  was  when,  where  and  how 
to  drinlL  About  11:30  the  first  morning,  a 
master  welder  shoved  some  money  at  Viktor 
and.  In  a  patronizing  tone,  said.  "Kid.  go 
btiy  aome  juice." 
"1  don't  want  anything  to  drink." 
"I  didnt  ask  what  you  want  I  told  you  to 
buy  vodka." 
"No!  I  won't." 

Brandishing  a  wrench,  the  welder  ap- 
proached Viktor. 
"Enough"  Takov  shouted.  "All  of  you!" 
Wielding  a  wrench  of  his  own.  Yakov 
grabbed  Viktor  by  the  arm  and.  jerking  him 
away,  announced.  "The  young  man  and  I 
wm  buy  the  vodka." 

They  walked  four  or  five  minutes  before 
Takov  qwke.  "You  realize  they  would  have 
killed  you." 
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"Maybe  I  would  have  killed  some  of  them 
first." 

"And  in  your  grave,  would  you  have  been 
proud?  Listen  to  me,  young  one;  I  know.  In 
a  socialist  society  do  not  be  a  white  crow 
among  black  crows,  else  you  will  be  pecked 
to  death." 

In  time,  Viktor  came  to  like  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  mechanics.  Most  were  compe- 
tent craftsmen  capable  of  fulfilling  their 
daily  quotas  in  half  a  day.  Never,  however, 
did  they  exceed  their  quotas,  for  that  would 
have  gained  them  nothing  except  higher 
quotas.  The  exhortations,  slogans  and  prom- 
ises of  the  Party  were  as  irrelevant  to  their 
lives  as  the  baying  of  some  forlorn  wolf  on 
the  faraway  steppes.  They  subsisted  in  a 
swamp.  lookinK  forward  only  to  the  'little 
pink"  which  vodka  put  Into  tnelr  day. 

Viktor's  observations  of  the  worker's  life 
intensified  his  resolve  to  escape  Into  flying. 
He  exceUed  bi  the  nightly  DOSAAP  classes 
taught  by  nononsense  retired  pilots.  When 
he  actually  began  to  fly  at  summer  camp, 
he  knew  his  destiny  lay  in  the  sky.  His  in- 
structors sensed  It  too. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  a  colonel  came  to  so- 
licit appUcatloriS  for  the  Soviet  Air  Defense 
Command  flight-training  program  conduct- 
ed at  Armavir  In  the  Caucasus.  The  Mother 
Country  required  a  new  generation  of  fight- 
er pilots.  Only  the  best  would  be  chosen: 
their  training  would  be  arduous.  But  for 
those  who  succeeded  the  rewards  would  be 
great. 

The  DOSAAP  chief  helped  Viktor  prepare 
an  application  and  forwarded  it  with  an  ar- 
dent endorsement.  Two  weeks  later  the 
chief  informed  him  he  had  i)een  accepted. 

WHY  doesn't  anything  WORK' 

A  spirit  of  high  expectancy  and  camarad- 
erie pervaded  the  throng  of  young  men  Be- 
lenko  Joined  in  Armavir.  They  had  traveled 
from  all  reaches  of  the  Soviet  Union,  more 
than  4000  of  them,  lured  and  united  by  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  chosen  to  fly.  No 
one  told  them  ttiat  only  360  would  be 
selected. 

Physicians  Inspected,  pressed,  probed.  X- 
rayed  and  listened  to  Belenko  for  five  days; 
then  one  stamped  his  records  "Pit  for  Plight 
Training  Without  Restrictions."  Por  him, 
the  written  examinations  assessing  basic 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  Party  theory 
were  easy.  When  the  names  of  the  first  180 
successful  candidates  were  posted,  his  was 
there. 

The  would  not  meet  for  a  long  while,  how- 
crer.  After  basic  military  training,  the  ca- 
dets were  transferred  to  an  air  base  on  the 
other  side  of  Armavir  to  begin  19  months  of 
academic  studies.  Classes  ran  from  7:30  a.m. 
to  7:30  pjn.,  six  days  a  week.  On  Sunday 
mornings  they  swabbed,  swept  or  dusted  all 
crannies  of  the  barracks;  then  a  political  of- 
ficer treated  them  to  a  two-hour  lecture  on 
current  world  events. 

The  political  officers,  to  make  their  points 
Intelligible,  tiad  to  disclose  some  facta,  and 
Belenlto's  analysis  of  these  facto  plunged 
him  Into  ever-deepening  doubts.  To  demon- 
strate the  inherent  Injustice  and  totalitar- 
ian nature  of  American  society,  a  political 
officer  declared  that  the  Communist  Party 
w-as  terribly  persecuted  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Walt  a  minute!  You  mean  they  have 
a  Communist  Party  In  the  United  SUtes; 
they  allow  it?  Why.  that  would  be  like  our 
allowing  a  Capitalist  Party  In  the  Soviet 
UnionI 

To  dramatize  the  poverty,  bunger  and  un- 
employment of  contemporary  America,  the 
political  officers  showed  19308  films  of  De- 
pression breadlines,  ciurent  Soviet  televi- 
sion fUma  of  New  Yvk  slums  and  of  work- 
era  eating  aaodwiches  or  hot  dogs  for  lunch 
The  narraUve  explained  that  this  was  aU 
the  Americans  could  afford  for  "dinner." 
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U  tliey  are  starving  and  prefer  commu- 
nism, why  don't  they  come  over  here?  But 
wait  a  minute,  ^o  owns  aU  those  cars  I 
see? 

The  West,  especially  the  United  SUtes 
was  depicted  as  being  In  the  throes  of  death! 
Yet  no  week  passed  without  warning  of  the 
dreadful  threat  posed  by  the  encircling 
Dark  Forces  of  the  West  and  their  ploto  "to 
kidnap  our  Mother  Country."  Thia  ubiqui- 
tous threat  Justified  every  sacrifice  of  mate- 
rial and  human  resources  necessary  to  build 
Soviet  armed  forces  into  the  mightiest  bi 
the  world. 

If  they  are  so  weak,  why  are  they  such  a 
threat? 

Belenko's  disquietude  receded  before  the 
prospect  of  fUght.  He  and  some  other  cadete 
were  transferred  to  an  air  base  eight  miles 
outside  Grozny  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Soon 
Belenko  was  managing  the  L-29  Jet  trabier 
more  easily  and  surely  than  he  had  the  prop 
plane  In  which  he  had  learned.  Alone  In  the 
cockpit,  he  was  serenely  free  and  unbound; 
he  was  where  he  knew  he  belonged. 

After  six  months  of  basic  flight  training 
the  schedule  stipulated  that  the  cadeto 
would  study  the  MlO-17  for  two  months 
back  at  Armavir  before  the  final  phase  of 
training.  But  the  two  months  stretched  Into 
four  because  an  emergency  had  sprung  up 
in  the  countryside— harvest  was  nearing. 
EJach  weekend  aiul  sometimes  two  or  ttiree 
more  days  a  week,  officers  and  men  alike 
were  packed  into  buses  and  trucks  to  Join 
the  battle  of  the  harvest. 

Belenko  despaired  at  the  acres  and  acres 
of  apples— tens  of  thousands,  maybe  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  apples— rotting  be- 
cause nobody  had  arranged  for  them  to  be 
picked  in  time.  He  remembered  how  once  In 
Rubtsovsk  he  had  paid  a  whole  ruble  to  buy 
one  apple  on  the  black  markeC 

Why  doesn't  anything  work?  Why  doesn't 
anything  change? 

AM  AKCHITECT  U  KAL  MARVXL 

In  July  1071  Belenko  passed  his  final 
fllwht  examinations,  and  for  the  first  time 
learned  of  all  the  beneflto  and  perquisites 
bestowed  on  a  Soviet  pilot.  To  him  they 
were  breathtaking. 

Whereas  the  average  Soviet  doctor  or  sci- 
entist was  paid  120  to  130  rubles  a  month, 
he  would  earn  300.  The  typical  young  Soviet 
couple  waited  seven  to  eight  years  for  an 
apartment,  and  the  majority  of  Soviet 
dwellings  still  were  without  Indoor  plumb- 
ing. Aa  a  pilot  Belenko  was  guaranteed  an 
apartment  with  bath  and  kitchen.  Food  con- 
stituted the  largest  Item  In  most  Soviet  budg- 
ete;  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  frequently 
were  unavailable;  shopping  was  arduous  and 
tbne-consuming.  Pilots  were  entitled  to  four 
excellent  tree  meals  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Most  cadeto  married  shortly  before  or 
after  graduation,  and  in  late  August  Be- 
lenko attended  one  of  the  weddings.  At  the 
party  afterward  he  met  a  20-year-old  nurs- 
ing student,  Ludmllla  Petrovna.  She  was 
blond,  pretty,  sensuous  and.  to  Belenko, 
ideal  Their  physical  attraction  was  instant 
and  mutual 


Their  backgrounds,  however,  were  dissimi- 
lar. Her  father  managed  a  large  factory  in 
Magadan,  in  the  Far  East;  her  mother  ran  a 
brewery.  Both  had  high  Party  connections 
in  Moscow.  She  had  never  wanted  for  any- 
thing and  was  accustomed  to  resUurants, 
theaters  and  to  spending  money  as  she 
pleased.  She  shared  none  of  Viktor's  biter- 
esto  In  literature,  athletics  or  the  ro&iance 
of  flying.  But  the  physical  magnetism  be- 
tween them  was  powerful,  ana  even  though 
they  had  seen  each  other  only  seven  or 
eight  bimes,  they  married  after  he  was  com- 
missioned in  October. 
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Belenko  never  had  thought  of  himself  aa 
other  than  a  fighter  pflot,  but  when  the 
Party  commission  released  the  assignmento 
of  the  new  offlcera,  he  liad  been  appobited  a 
MiO-17  Instructor  in  Salsk.  100  miles  north 
of  Armavir— to  him,  the  worst  duty  conceiv- 
able. 

Nevertheless,  Belenko  shared  the  elation 
of  all  the  other  newly  arrived  officers  when 
they  were  handed  keys  to  their  apartmenU 
in  a  building  that  had  been  completed  and 
certified  for  occupancy  only  a  month  be- 
fore. Eagerly  and  expectantly  Belenko  un- 
locked the  door.  The  floor,  built  with  green 
lumber,  was  already  warped  and  wavy.  Plas- 
ter was  peeling  off  the  walls.  The  kitchen 
window  was  broken,  and  no  water  came 
from  the  faucet.  The  bathtub  leaked;  the 
toilet  did  not  flush.  None  of  the  electrical 
outlets  worked. 

Already  gathered  In  the  halls  were  other 
officers  who  had  found  comparable  condi- 
tions In  their  apartments. 

This  Is  outrageous.  The  Party  must  cor- 
rect this. 

Belenko  and  another  lieutenant  confront- 
ed the  first  Party  representative  they  could 
find,  a  young  political  officer  quartered  hi 
the  building.  He  was  cynical,  yet  truthful. 
The  building  had  not  been  Inspected.  The 
military  builders  sold  subsUntlal  qujmtltles 
of  allotted  materials  on  the  black  market, 
then  bribed  the  chairman  of  the  acceptance 
commission  and  took  the  whole  group  to 
dinner.  There  the  accepUnce  papen  were 
drunkenly  signed  without  any  commission 
member's  ever  having  been  Inside  the  build- 
ing. What  was  done  could  not  now  be  un- 
done. 

During  the  day  Belenko  studied  psycholo- 
gy, methodology  of  flight  instruction  and 
political  educaUon.  At  night  he  mastered 
the  building  trade.  He  relald  the  floor,  re- 
plastered  the  walls,  calked  the  bathtub,  re- 
paired the  toilet,  replaced  the  fauceto  and 
rewired  the  electrical  sockets. 

Then  one  night  he  was  awakened  by  a 
loud  boom  followed  by  crunching  noises. 
The  buUding  was  splitting.  A  seam  about  a 
fott  wide  opened  from  the  living  room  out 
into  the  world,  and  a  much  more  gaping 
hole  exposed  his  bedroom  to  his  neighbor's 
living  room.  An  army  of  workers  was  mar- 
shaled to  save  the  building.  They  wrapped  it 
in  steel  belto  as  If  hoopbig  a  barrel  and  bi- 
serted  steel  beams  through  the  Interior.  The 
beam  running  through  Belenko's  living 
room  looked  odd.  but  he  found  it  useful  for 
chinning  and  other  exercises. 

The  emergency  measures  proved  effective 
for  a  whUe.  But  after  three  weeks  or  so  the 
center  of  the  building  started  to  sag  and 
kept  sagging  until  the  whole  edifice  as- 
sumed the  configuration  of  a  canoe. 

THX  DAM  BtntSTS 

Ludmllla  abhorred  Salsk  and  the  life  of  a 
military  wife,  and  Belenko  understood  her 
feelings.  SalA.  which  under  the  toars  had 
been  a  place  of  exile,  was  a  dingy  dty  set  on 
treeless  flatlands.  Dust  intruded  everywhere 
except  when  rain  turned  It  to  mud.  There 
was  no  officer's  club  at  the  base,  or  any 
other  faculty  that  wives  might  enjoy.  Be- 
lenko could  only  ask  that  she  bear  up  tai 
hope  of  eventual  transfer. 

On  the  chance  that  they  could  duplicate 
the  bapphiess  of  theb'  weddbig  trip,  he  pro- 
posed that  during  his  next  leave  they  vaca- 
tion in  Leningrad.  About  a  week  before  they 
were  to  depart,  he  discovered  that  she  had 
bought  a  ring  for  140  rubles,  spending  most 
of  the  money  he  had  saved  for  the  trip.  He 
vented  his  rage,  and  she  announced  her  in- 
tention of  divorcing  him  and  returning  to 
her  parents. 

He  dissuaded  her  by  reasoning  that  they 
were  experiencing  the  kind  of  crisis  that 
besets  all  young  married  couples.  Soon  she 
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became  pregnant.  A  child,  he  thought, 
would  reunite  them  emotionally.  And  for  a 
while  after  the  birth  of  their  son.  Dmitri,  in 
January  1973,  they  did  share  parental  joy. 
But  the  necessity  of  caring  for  him  confined 
Ludmllla  and,  instead  of  lessening  the  ten- 
sions, the  baby  exacerbated  them.  The  mar- 
riage deteriorated  Into  sullen  hostility. 

In  the  autumn  of  1975  Belenko  requested 
a  transfer  to  a  coml>at  unit,  preferably  a 
MiG-25  squadron.  The  squadron  command- 
er, deputy  regimental  commander  and  regi- 
mental commander  all  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  "forsaking  duty"  or  "acting  like  a  test 
pDot."  But  the  transfer  request  was  submit- 
ted precisely  as  military  regulations  author- 
ized, and  each  had  no  choice  except  to  for- 
ward It  until  the  matter  reached  the  school 
commandant,  MaJ.  Gen.  Dmitri  VasUyevich 
Golodnikov. 

He  understood,  even  admired  Belenko's 
motives.  He  himself  would  prefer  to  be  with 
combat  forces  in  Germany  or  the  Far  East, 
where  one  might  "see  some  action."  But  the 
overriding  desbe  of  every  officer  must  be  to 
serve  the  Party,  and  the  Party  needed  hbn 
here.  "I  am  not  proposing  that  you  spend 
the  rest  of  your  career  as  an  instructor," 
General  Golodnikov  said.  "I  will  be  retiring 
In  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  have  friends. 
When  I  leave,  I  shall  see  that  they  help 
you." 

Belenko  undei-stood  the  InvlUtlon  to  sell 
himself  to  the  system.  Yet  It  only  reinforced 
his  determination.  When  he  said  no  a  sec- 
ond time,  Golodnikov  abruptly  dropped  the 
mask  of  reason  and  affability. 

"You  are  defying  me!  Your  request  is  de- 
nied." 

Belenko  stood  up  and  stared  straight  into 
the  general's  eyes.  "I  have  something  to  say. 
I  will  stay  In  this  school.  I  will  work  harder 
to  follow  every  rule  and  regulation,  to  teach 
the  studento  to  fly,  to  enforce  discipline  in 
our  regiment  and  school,  to  combat  drunk- 
enness, the  theft  of  alcohol,  the  forgeries. 
embezzlement  and  corruption  that  exist  ev- 
erywhere In  our  school.  To  do  that.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  dismiss  certain  officers  and 
commanders  who  are  aiding  these  practices. 
And  to  do  that.  It  wlU  be  necessary  for  me 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  defense, 
in  accordance  with  the  Manual  of  Disci- 
pline, proving  what  Is  going  on  In  our 
school." 

"You  may  not  do  that."  "Why  not?  It's 
strictly  in  accordance  with  regulations.  Let 
me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  will  say.  I 
wlU  talk  first  about  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Lubach  and  his  stu«ent.  The  bivestlgatlng 
commission  said  it  was  an  accident.  It  was 
murder.  You  said  that  many  of  our  young 
Instructors  are  not  qualified.  But  why  do 
you  certify  them  as  qualified?  Why  did  you 
send  Lieutenant  Lubach 's  records  to  a  com- 
bat squadron  and  have  them  returned  so  it 
would  look  as  though  he  had  experience  hi 
a  combat  squadron  when  you  knew  he 
couldn't  fly?  Why  did  you  let  him  take  that 
student  up  and  kill  himself  and  the  stu- 
dent?" 

Belenko  went  on,  citing  case  after  case  of 
official  corruption,  theft  and  fraud. 

Golodnikov,  who  had  avoided  Belenko's 
stare,  now  glared  at  him  with  sheer  hatred. 
"Enough!  This  Is  pure  blackmail."  Golodni- 
kov pressed  a  buzzer,  and  an  aide  appeared. 
"TeU  Colonel  Malenkov  to  report  to  me  im- 
mediately." 

Shortly,  Malenkov,  the  chief  of  the  hospi- 
tal, came  in.  "It  Is  clear  to  me  that  this  offi- 
cer is  insane.  I  am  sure  that  Is  what  exami- 
nation will  find,"  Golodnikov  announced. 

Por  the  next  tliree  days,  Belenko,  clad  'n 
a  ragged  robe,  was  locked  alone  in  a  hospital 
room.  Nobody  spoke  to  him.  On  the  third 
morning  he  was  led  bito  Malenkov's  office. 

"Golodnikov  is  not  a  bad  fellow,"  Malen- 
kov said.  "You  drove  him  Into  a  comer.  If  I 
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tell  him  you  were  temporarily  fatigued  from 
overwork,  that  you  will  pursue  this  no  fur- 
ther, I'm  sure  it  all  will  be  forgotten.  Why 
don't  we  do  that?" 

"I  will  teU  the  truth." 

Malenkov  sighed.  "Oh.  Viktor  Ivanovich. 
now  you  drive  me  into  a  comer.  I  will  have 
to  tell  the  truth,  too,  and  try  to  help  you." 

The  hospital  chief  arranged  for  Belenko 
to  be  examined  by  a  friend,  an  incorruptible 
psychiatrist.  After  three  hours  of  question- 
ing, the  psychiatrist  gripped  Belenko's  hand 
hard.  "Good  luck.  Lieutenant.  Don't  worry." 

Four  days  later  Belenko  learned  the  re- 
sulto  of  the  examination  entirely  by  chance 
from  an  Armavir  classmate  who  was  visiting 
the  base  with  an  Inspection  team.  When  he 
offered  congratulations,  Belenko  asked 
what  he  meant. 

"Haven't  you  been  told?  You're  going  to  a 
MIG-2S  squadron  in  the  Far  East.  The  gen- 
eral gave  you  a  recommendation.  Said 
you're  such  an  outstanding  pilot  you  belong 
in  our  most  modem  aircraft."  • 


SALUTE  TO  THE  JAYCEES 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  OUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
all  over  our  country  have  been  paying 
tribute  to  a  fine  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Jaycees,  on  this,  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  their  founding. 

Within  my  own  district,  the  Piqua 
Jaycees  are  observing  their  own  32d 
birthday.  These  splendid  young  men 
from  all  walks  of  life,  irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  have  been  mani- 
festing youthful  leadership,  high 
ideals,  participation  in  community  as 
well  as  national  programs,  and  estab- 
lishing a  commendable  record  for  to- 
morrow's generations  to  emulate. 

The  Jaycees  have  sponsored  sports, 
leadership  training,  public  speaking, 
community  enrichment,  and  idea  crea- 
tiveness  which  has  produced  patriotic, 
humanitarian,  and  social  service  in 
multiple  ways. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  be- 
sieged with  enormous  problems  at 
home:  Inflation,  energy  shortages, 
crime,  problems  of  our  aging,  handi- 
capped, family  support,  and  myriad 
others  in  growing  magnitude,  we  need 
the  refreshment  of  youthful  faith,  the 
zest  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  the  vigor 
of  youthful  willingness,  and  the  Inde- 
fatigable belief  that  the  future  be- 
longs to  those  who  are  prepared  for  It. 
These  high  qualities  find  their  truest 
embodiment  within  the  Jaycees  orga- 
nization. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  not  only  the 
Piqua  area  Jaycees.  but  also  want  to 
salute  and  recognize  the  many  other 
chapters  that  Join  to  help  solve  to- 
day's problems,  and  move  on  to  meet 
tomorrow's  challenge.  Oiu*  troubled 
world  can  well  use  their  services. 

Our  leaders  here  at  the  Capitol 
would  do  well  to  look  to  these  young 
Americans  and  bespeak  our  pride  In 
their  achievement.* 
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INTELLIGENCE  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1980 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  lOAHO 
n»  IHB  HOUSE  or  REFRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Intelligence  Re- 
form Act  of  1980  to  modify  the 
Hughes-Ryan  amendment  and  provide 
our  intelligence  agencies  with  the 
flexibility  they  will  need  in  conducting 
operations  that  will  best  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  our  Nation.  The  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  by  Senator  Motnihan.  will 
have  the  effect  of  repealing  the 
Hughes-Ryan  amendment  of  1974 
which  requires  the  President  to  ap- 
prove in  detail  most  CIA  plans  for  co- 
vert operations  and  calls  for  eight  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees— which 
amounts  to  about  180  Members  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  staff— to  be 
Informed  of  any  covert  operations  in 
advance  or  soon  after  they  get  under- 
way. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  that  the  inteUigence 
agencies  will  have  to  cobe  before  only 
two  committees,  the  House  and  Senate 
Intelligence  Committees.  This  will  not 
only  improve  the  capabilities  of  our 
own  CIA,  but  it  will  also  provide  other 
free  world  intelligence  services  with 
the  confidence  that  they  can  share 
critical  information  with  our  CIA 
without  fear  that  this  Information  will 
be  disseminated  to  nearly  200  people 
and  possibly  lealced  In  the  process. 

The  Intelligence  Reform  Act  of  1980 
would  also  relieve  the  CIA  from  fully 
complying  with  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  because  at  the  present 
time,  myriads  of  personnel  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  retrieving  and  re- 
classifying information  on  innumer- 
able FIA  biquiries  which  for  the  most 
part  cannot  be  filled.  These  personnel 
could  be  more  effectively  utilized.  And 
some  of  these  inquiries,  such  as  ones 
from  foreigners  and  Communist  gov- 
ernments, which  the  CIA  must  pres- 
ently try  to  answer,  should  not  even 
be  considered. 

The  third  and  final  provision  of  this 
bill  would  Impose  criminal  penalties 
on  those  individuals  who  expose  the 
Identities  of  intelligence  personnel. 
This  provision  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  intelligence 
agents  and  to  prevent  another  inci- 
dent like  the  murder  of  Richard 
Welch  In  Athens.  Greece,  which  was 
caused  by  a  leak  somewhere  In  our  sys- 
tem. In  order  to  Improve  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  CIA  in  the  inteUlgence- 
gatherlng  sphere,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  insure  our  agents  that  we  will  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  conceal  their  iden- 
tities while  they  are  conducting  their 
activities:  otherwise,  no  sensible  per- 
son would  want  to  work  in  some  of 
these  extremely  critical  operations. 

This  bill  Is  a  beginning  In  the  proc- 
ess of  strengthening  our. intelligence- 
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gathering  capabilities  which  hav&been 
so  weakened  over  the  past  several 
years  because  of  many  alleged  abuses 
by  the  agencies.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
vey that  there  were  no  misdeeds  by 
the  CIA  or  that  the  Congress  should 
not  be  concerned  about  agency  oper- 
ations, but  I  think  the  "let  us  air  all  of 
the  CIA's  covert  operations"  attitude 
which  has  pervaded  the  thinking  of 
many  House  and  Senate  Members  over 
the  past  decade  has  to  stop  If  this  Na- 
tion is  going  to  siu^ve. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  that  one  or  an- 
other thing  would  not  have  happened 
if  the  hands  of  our  agencies  had  not 
been  bound,  but  I  think  it  Is  safe  to 
say  that  if  our  covert  operations  had 
not  been  so  emasculated  in  the  past 
that  perhaps  the  administration  would 
have  been  more  aware  of  the  growing 
dissent  in  Iran  and  possible  Soviet 
plans  for  expanded  influence  In  the 
Middle  East.  Advance  notice  of  some 
of  these  situations  would  provide  the 
American  President  with  much  more 
flexlbUlty  in  how  to  respond  to  these 
threats  and  could  possibly  preclude 
these  tense  situations  from  advancing 
to  a  f  uU  crisis  state. 

I  think  it  Is  quite  apparent  to  all 
Americans  that  our  country's  vital  in- 
terests are  now  endangered  around 
the  globe  by  hostile  forces,  the  most 
prominent  being  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  time  that  we  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  protect  those  interests  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  citizens.  The  Intelligence 
Reform  Act  of  1980  is  just  one  step  in 
the  process  to  help  strengthen  our 
ability  to  protect  and  guard  those  vital 
Interests.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  give  their  wholehearted 
support  to  this  legislation  which  has  a 
great  deal  of  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Senate.  Time  Is  a  critical  factor  In  this 
process,  and  we  need  to  act  now.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OP  FLORIDA 
n»  THI  HOUSK  or  RXPRESENTATrVXS 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
illness.  I  was  not  present  to  vote  on 
roUcall  No.  6  on  Friday.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on 
House  Resolution  529,  to  provide  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  204,  to  grant  MFN 
trade  status  to  the  products  of  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China.* 


WORKPLACE  FACIUTIES 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  POfH STLVAKIA 
a  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 

m  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  out  of 
every  10  workers  in  private  Industry 
each  year  suffers  the  effects  of  an  ac- 
cident or  disease  Incurred  while  work- 
ing.  Oftentimes   these   prove   to   be 


fatal  Furthermore,  is  should  be  noted 
that  In  many  Instances  the  concentra- 
tion of  industries  with  hazardous  con- 
ditions to  certato  geographic  areas,  or 
their  presence  as  the  only  todustry  In 
a  community,  gives  workers,  to  effect, 
no  opportunity  to  choose  a  safer  Job 
Thus  these  workers  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  safety  measures  provided  by 
their  employer. 

Among  the  various  todustrles 
through  out  this  Nation,  catastrophic 
explosions  claim  the  lives  of  an  toordl- 
nate  amount  of  workers.  Investiga- 
tions toto  these  explosions  have  re- 
vealed that  quite  frequently  they  are 
set  off  by  some  type  of  cutting,  weld- 
ing, or  brazing.  Failure  to  abide  by 
proper  safety  precautions,  such  as 
maktog  absolutely  sure  that  all  com- 
bustible substances  to  the  area  have 
been  removed  before  welding,  cutting, 
or  brazing,  more  often  than  not  result 
to  tragedy. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  provide 
for  my  coUeagues.  informaUon  on 
some  recent  explosions  to  the  work- 
place which  have  claimed  the  lives  of 
workers. 

On  October  4.  1979.  two  workers 
were  killed  to  an  explosion  that  oc- 
curred at  an  oU  tank  battery  west  of 
Dix,  m.  The  two  men,  ages  28  and  36, 
were  employees  of  a  subcontracting 
firm  hired  to  clean  oil  storage  tanks 
for  an  oil  pipeltoe  company. 

On  November  7.  1979,  a  31-year-old 
employee  died  of  Injuries  received  dur- 
ing an  October  17.  1979,  explosion  at 
an  oil  ref  toery  to  Sulphur.  La. 

On  November  7,  1979,  an  explosion 
at  a  paper  mill  south  of  De  RIdder, 
La.,  killed  two  employees,  ages  35  and 
44.  According  to  information  from  the 
tovestlgation,  the  workers  were  weld- 
tog  to  the  boiler  area  of  the  paper  mill 
when  a  fire  started  that  resulted  In 
the  explosion. 

On  November  20.  1979.  a  22-year-old 
employee  was  killed  and  another  se- 
verely burned  when  a  series  of  fuel 
tank  explosions  occurred  at  a  phos- 
phate plant  about  15  miles  southwest 
of  Barton.  Fla.  It  Is  suspected  that  the 
explosion  was  set  off  by  an  acetylene 
blowtorch  which  was  being  used  to  re- 
move pipes  from  the  top  of  a  50,000- 
gallon  fuel  oU  tank. 

The  above  examples  are  totended  to 
demonstrate  the  serious  consequences 
that  can  result  from  hazardous  work 
environments.  However,  occupational 
hazards  can  be  controUed  by  closely 
monitoring  and  modifying  the  work 
environment.  For  Instance,  the  Occu- 
paUonal  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration (OSHA)  has  promulgated  a 
comprehensive  set  of  standards  con- 
cerning welding,  cutting,  ,and  brazing 
to  the  worksite.  But  OSHA  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  employer  will 
abide  by  Its  standards.  While  It  can 
conduct  spot  Inspections  and  Issue 
ftoes  for  violations,  this  serves  primar- 
ily as  a  deterrent  mechanism  against 
potential  violators.  But  not  all  people 
are  equally  deterred  by  the  threat  of 
ftoe  or  Imprisonment  Thus  willful  and 
criminal  violations  conttoue  to  occur 
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on  the  part  of  some  employers.  While 
these  employers,  who  as  evidence  todl- 
cates  represent  a  distinct  mtoority, 
pose  the  gravest  threat  to  worker  safe- 
ty, lesser  violations  also  endanger  the 
lives  of  woi^ers.  Therefore,  it  is  vital 
that  employers  take  the  Initiative  to 
providing  a  safe  work  environment.  It 
cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  worker  safe- 
ty has  always  and  conttoues  to  reside 
with  the  employer.* 


SOVIET  A-PLANT  ASSEMBLY 
LINEMOVINO 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OFmWTOHK 

nr  TBI  HousB  or  rkpresentattvbs 

Monday,  January  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  pototed  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Soviet  Union  nuclear  pro- 
gram is  moving  ahead  while  our  own 
program  is  still  floundering  under  the 
Carter  administration.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  year's  budget  requests  by  the 
administration  will  simply  confirm  our 
fears  that  they  are  dedmattog  the  nu- 
clear energy  development  program. 

The  Soviet  officials  told  us  about 
their  plans  to  build  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  to  the  Ukratoe  when  we  visited 
Moscow  to  the  spring  of  1978.  Al- 
though the  timetable  for  constructing 
this  plant  has  suffered  some  slippage, 
a  recent  article  to  Engineering  News- 
Record  has  confirmed  that  the  Soviets 
are  back  on  track  with  their  Volgo- 
donsk  construction.  The  plant,  called 
Atommash.  Is  equivalent  to  a  multidol-: 
lar  facility  to  the  United  States  al- 
though this  country  has  nothing  like 
it  on  the  drawing  boards.  Although 
the  Soviets  have  had  some  problems  to 
meeting  their  schedule,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  remato  serious  about 
a  strong  nuclear  program  and  I  am  to- 
cludlng  the  article  from  Engtoeerlng 
News-Record  which  I  trust  my  col- 
leagues will  f tod  informative: 

Sovm  A-Plaht  Assbolt  Lxm  Movmo 

The  Soviet  Union  It  spending  about 
$650,000  a  day  to  put  up  a  vast  plant  at  Vol- 
Bodonsk.  In  the  Ukraine,  that  wUl  be  the 
world'!  flnt  designed  to  turn  out  nuclear 
power  steam  supply  syateois  on  an  assembly 
line  basis. 

The  fabrication  and  aaaembly  plant  for 
pressure  vessels,  steam  condensers,  piping 
and  other  large  comiwnents  to  produce 
eight  standardised  1.000-Mw  pressurised 
water  nuclear  plants  a  year  ta  a  key  to  the 
Soviets'  atomic  power  expansion  program 
and  their  plans  for  exporting  reactors. 

The  concept  is  similar  to  the  ime  Wett- 
Inghouse  tried  with  its  Offahore  Power  Sya- 
tona  (OPS)  subaidlary  in  Jat^sonvllle.  Fla, 
which  was  Intended  to  fabricate  standard- 
ised l.lSO-Mw  plants  on  barges  for  floating 
itaUona  (ENR  ll/M/77  p.  33).  WhOe  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  was  spent,  the 
idea  holed  when  OPS'  only  customer.  Pub- 
lic Service  Electrte  and  Oaa  Co.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, canceled  its  order  last  year. 

The  SoTleta.  on  the  other  hand,  are  mov- 
ing ahead.  Originally,  they  had  hoped  to 
double  the  current  10.000  Mw  of  nuclear  ca- 
pacity (from  38  mostly  small  plante)  by 
IMS,  allowing  them  to  export  oU  by  then. 
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Delays  in  completing  the  fabrication  com- 
plex may  force  a  slow-down,  however,  and 
require  them  to  continue  Importing  large 
nuclear  oompooents  from  their  Bastem  bloc 
allies  to  achieve  expansion  goals.  And  it  is 
unlikely  they  wHl  ever  be  exporting  oiL 

atomic  KACHOnT 

Dubbed  Atonunash,  from  the  Russian 
wcnda  for  atomic  machinery,  the  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  a  total  of  around  $1  billion 
when  it  la  finished  in  1966.  At  present  it  has 
been  under  oonstnictioQ  for  seven  years  and 
is  two  years  behind  the  original  schedule. 

But  the  Soviets  have  made  a  substantial 
start,  as  a  recent  visit  by  Engineering  News- 
Record  revealed.  The  main  building,  steel 
and  aluminum  panel  structure  measuring 
3.514  x  1.389  ft  and  up  to  131  ft  high.  U 
structurally  0(»nplete. 

Some  65,000  tons  of  steel  were  used  In  the 
buHdlng.  which  is  to  house  two  parallel 
halls  for  the  production  of  nuclear  reactor 
vessels  and  steam  generators.  (Concrete  piles 
were  sunk  60  to  73  ft  to  support  the  frame. 

The  main  building  already  houses  dooens 
of  large  machine  tools,  furnaces  and  over- 
bead  cranes  capable  of  handling  steel  com- 
ponents of  up  to  180  tons  each.  More  than 
30  cranes.  Including  one  rated  at  1,S40  tons, 
are  either  already  In  use  or  being  assembled 
on  rails.  Many  of  the  heaviest  pieces  of 
equipment  are  being  purchased  from  west- 
em  Europe. 

Also  under  assembly  is  a  16.000-ton  hy- 
draulic presa,  supplied  by  Japan's  Ishikawa- 
Jlma-Harima  Heavy  Industries,  which  will 
stamp  out  steel  dishes  1  ft  thick  for  the 
bases  of  pressure  vessels. 

The  main  buQding  also  contains  an  X-ray 
section  with  walls  9H  ft  thick  where  welds 
will  be  tested  by  scanners. 

Elsewhere  on  the  1,600-acre  site,  building 
number  two.  1.640  x  984  ft.  la  under  con- 
struction. More  than  hall  the  steel  is  up  and 
stHne  panels  have  been  placed.  Of  the  five 
other  malor  buildings,  two  are  almost  com- 
plete. 

TRANSPORTING  MODULES 
The  overall  plan  for  Atommash  also  calls 
for  building  new  mooring  facilities  on  the 
nearby  Tsimlyanskoye  reservoir,  to  which 
the  finished  powerplant  components  will  be 
shipped  by  heavy-duty  trucka.  They  are 
then  to  be  transported  by  water  via  the  Don 
or  Volga  rivers  to  the  European  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Soviet  press  and  some  foreign  special- 
ists working  at  the  site  have  recently  com- 
plained of  a  shortage  of  3.600  workers  and 
also  of  shortages  of  cement,  lumber  and 
steel  at  the  site.  Socialist  Industry  newspa- 
per also  says  that  the  heating  system  in  the 
main  building  Is  not  yet  operating,  which 
tlu-eatens  the  operation  of  delicate  machine 
tools  there.  Foreign  spedalists  say  that  to 
receive  deliveries,  the  huge  end-doors  of  the 
plant  must  be  opened,  admitting  blasts  of 
frigid  air. 

In  spite  of  the  problems,  the  Ministry  of 
Power  is  now  trying  to  assemble  Atom- 
mash's  first  1,000-Mw  reactor  by  1983  to  test 
the  machinery  already  installed.  While  the 
Soviets  are  vague  about  production  sched- 
ules, some  sources,  say  Atommash  will  only 
reach  its  elght-a-year  capacity  in  1990,  how- 
ever.* 


HE  HAD  A  DREAM 

HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

opnxnrois 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATrVIS 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mrs.    COLLINS    of    Dltoois.    Mr. 
Speaker.  January  15, 1980.  marked  the 
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51st  anniversary  of  the  birthdate  oi 
Martto  Luther  King,  Jr.  Dr.  King  was 
perhaps  more  than  any  stogie  maiy 
the  voice  and  the  Instrument  of  the 
second  American  revolution— a  revolu- 
tion to  attitudes  to  America  and 
throughout  the  worl(L  He  preached 
brotherhood  and  nonvlolenoe  to  a  di- 
vided land  seething  with  violence— and 
he  had  a  dream. 

He  had  a  dream  that  one  day  there 
would  truly  be  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.  And  he  had  a  dream  that  one  day 
everyone  would  realize  that  the  prog- 
ress of  America  is  reflected  to  the 
progress  of  the  people  withto  It 

Nearly  11  years  have  passed  since 
Dr.  King's  tragic  assassination  to 
Memphis.  But,  Dr.  King  did  not  die; 
for  he  left  this  world  a  legacy.  He  left 
us  with  a  new  direction,  he  articulated 
our  goals:  and.  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tantly, he  crystallzed  to  a  movement 
the  ideas  of  millions  of  Individual 
Americans. 

By  commemorating  Martto  Luther 
Ktog,  Jr.'s  birthdate,  we  commemorate 
his  struggle  to  achieve  eqtiality  and 
Justice  for  all  Americans,  whether 
blacks  to  the  South.  Hispanlcs  to  the 
West,  or  whites  to  Appalachia. 

Dr.  King  had  a  droun.  and  some  of 
my  coUeagues  to  the  96th  Congress 
have  attempted  stoce  1968  to  honor 
this  great  man  by  enacting  toto  law 
legislation  which  would  make  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martto  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  a  full  national  public  holiday.  We 
t^ve  failed  to  do  so.  However,  to  the 
words  of  Representative  Paereh  J. 
Mitchell.  "Without  the  spirit  to  strug- 
gle, we  will  not  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vaiL"  We  win  not  Ugbtoi  our  q)liit, 
nor  lessen  the  struggle-  to  see  Dr. 
King's  birthdate  a.  public  holiday.* 


REGULA'nONS  AND  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEFRESEMTATITES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

m  Mr.  AFPLEQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a* 
we  begto  the  2d  session  of  the  98tb 
Congress,  we  are  faced  with  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  concerned  us 
durtog  the  first  session.  Among  the 
more  obvious  ones,  such  as  energy,  the 
economy,  and  foreign  affairs,  we  con- 
ttoue to  be  plagued  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing strangulation  of  bureaucratle 
regulations.  The  promulgation  of 
many  of  these  overly  stringent  and 
senseless  regulations  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  and  warrants  the 
immediate  attention  of  this  Congress. 

It  Is  often  said  that  "the  squeaky 
wheel  gets  oUed  first,"  and  If  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  were  to  try  to 
decide  which  agency's  rules  and  regu- 
lations werfe  most  deservtog  of  our 
oversight,  the  decision  would  clearly 
be  to  favor  of  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  for  It  is  this  agency 
that  had  led  the  way  to  adding  costs  to 
consumer  goods,  and  to  my  own  dis- 
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trict.  the  18th  of  Ohio.  Is  the  primary 
reason  for  literally  thousands  of  lay- 
offs in  our  coal  fields. 

A  prime  example  of  the  type  of  au- 
thoritarian attitude  being  displayed  by 
the  EPA  concerns  their  review  of  each 
State's  State  implementation  plan 
(SIP),  which  fully  describes  a  respec- 
tive State's  Intent  for  fully  complying 
with  the  Clean  Air  AcL  During  debate 
of  the  1977  amendments  to  that  act.  It 
was  voted  that  each  State  must  submit 
and  have  approved  by  the  EIPA  an  SIP 
for  Its  nonattainment  areas,  or  those 
areas  wiiich  exceed  the  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  for  each  pol- 
lutant. This  was  to  be  done  by  July  1, 
1979,  over  6  months  ago.  Should  this 
procedure  not  be  completed  in  any  one 
State,  the  1977  amendments  provided 
that  no  major  stationary  source  In  the 
respective  State  should  be  constructed 
or  modified  in  any  nonattaiiunent 
area.  Addltonal  sanctions,  such  as 
withholding  certain  Federal  highways 
from  noncomplylng  States  could  also 
be  imposed. 

While  Ohio's  SIP  revisions  have  not 
been  formulated,  let  alone  approved, 
let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  my 
State  is  not  alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  five  States  SIP's  have  been  ac- 
cepted to  date.  Therefore,  the  con- 
atnKTtion  and  economic  sanctions  I  de- 
scribed above  are  In  effect  for  45 
States.  The  ironic  side  of  tliis  Issue  is 
that  legislation  was  Introduced  last 
year,  which  I  and  130  other  Members 
oosponsored.  that  would  have  helped 
eL^minate  this  problem.  H.R.  1150, 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Congressman  Watkuts, 
would  postpone  for  1  year,  until  June 
30.  1980,  the  date  which  SIP's  had  to 
be  submitted  and  approved.  However, 
no  floor  action  was  taken  on  HJl.  1150 
and  it  sits  today  in  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

One  end  result  of  this  ban  on  con- 
struction permits  in  Ohio  and  in  other 
industrial  States  Is  that  steel  produc- 
ing facilities  are  being  stifled  In  their 
growth  and  production.  As  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus,  let  me  say 
that  America's  basic  steel  industry  is 
now  reaaooably  healthy  after  experi- 
encing some  very  difficult  times  In  re- 
cent yeara.  However,  if  these  conditons 
are  to  continae.  action  mxist  be  taken 
<ni  this  issue. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  too  late  toe  such 
action  and  call  upon  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  resiune  consideration  of 
HJl.  1150  with  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  SIP  compliance  deadline  imtll 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1980.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  would  add  reasonable- 
ness and  commonsense  to  the  current 
laws  without  lessening  the  quality  of 
our  air. 

Mr,  'Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  bolster 
that  proposal,  I  sid>mit  for  printing  In 
tbe  CoKOBBsioxAi.  Rbcorb  the  per- 
spective of  the  steel  industry  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Ohio  Steel  Group,  an  as- 
sociation of  steel  producers  located  in 
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or  near  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  per- 
spective follows: 

Euuuiivg  StniMAKT  or  Stkel  IifsxTsnnr 
Pbupbctivb 

Ohio  ciUea  are  now  subject  to  a  construc- 
tion ban  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  because 
Ohio's  revised  air  pollution  laws  arent  ap- 
proved by  United  SUtea  EPA  The  EPA  turn 
threatened  to  reject  at  least  part  of  Ohlo'a 
proposed  plan  to  control  particulate  emla- 
slons.  especially  from  tbe  ateel  industry. 
Therefore,  the  construction  ban  is  liliely  to 
continue. 

The  Ohio  steel  industry  believes  that  U.S. 
EPA's  threatened  rejection  is  both  unlawful 
and  improper. 

tJ.S.  EPA's  position  is  a  reversal  of  Its  poli- 
cy expressed  last  summer  which  would  have 
found  Ohio's  proposed  reculatlon  changes 
to  be  approvable. 

That  U.S.  EPA  reversal  involves  the  mean- 
ing of  "Reasonably  Available  Control  Tech- 
nology" (RACT)  and  the  claim  by  U.S.  EPA 
that  Ohio's  proposal  improperly  relaxes  ex- 
isting law.  Both  U.S.  E3>A  positions  are 
wrong. 

n.S.  EPA  has  announced  that  it  is  at- 
tempting to  impose  on  the  steel  industry  tar 
ttonally  uniform  pollution  control  technol- 
ogy requirements  which  were  required  In 
consent  orders  entered  to  settle  specific  en- 
forcement actions  involving  specific  steel 
plants.  EPA's  position  violates  EPA's  own 
definition  of  "RACT.  which  allows  each 
state  great  flexifoUtty  to  determine  what 
controls  are  reasonable  and  necessary  at  ex- 
isting factories  in  its  state. 

Ohio's  proposed  regulations  are  a  tighten- 
ing, not  a  relaxation,  of  existing  law.  Never- 
theless, a  relaxation  wouVd  be  lawful  and 
proper  under  tbe  Oean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977. 

The  Ohio  steel  Industry  supports  Ohio 
EPA's  efforts  to  adopt  revisions  to  its  partic- 
ulate regulations  wtiere  Ohio  exercises  Its 
proper  reaponsIbUlty  In  setting  "RACT". 
The  OiUo  steel  industry  totafly  oppo^  U.6. 
EPA's  attempted  mandate  of  unnecessary, 
extremely  expensive  and  perhaps  unworka- 
ble controls  on  all  steel  manufacturing  facu- 
lties In  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  The  attalimient 
of  clean  air  does  not  require  UJS.  EPA's  ex- 
treme policy.* 
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ka.  was  instrumental  as  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transi>oratlon 
Committee  in  securing  a  demonstra- 
tion project  for  Lincoln.  His  efforts 
were  supported  in  the  Senate  by 
Roman  Hruska  and  Carl  Curtis.  Their 
leadership  deserves  praise. 

Recently  one  phase  of  Lincoln's 
demonstration  project  was  completed, 
as  Burlington  Northern  lines  that 
cross  West  O  and  West  P  Streets  were 
eliminated.  Ultimately.  Rock  Island. 
Union  Pacific,  and  Burlington  North- 
em  lines  in  the  city  will  be  relocated 
and  consolidated  to  nm  through  the 
same  corridor,  the  exact  location  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
entire  project  Is  expecttid  to  be  fin- 
ished by  1985  at  a  cost  of  $35  million. 
The  people  of  Lincoln  undoubtedly 
will  benefit  from  this  relocation  of  rail 
lines  away  from  major  traffic  arteries 
In  the  central  city. 

The  State  legislature  has  long  recog- 
nized the  need  for  relocation  of  rail 
lines  away  from  the  city  traffic.  Ne- 
braska was  a  pioneer  in  forming  local 
government  imits— railroad  transpor- 
tation safety  districts— to  utilize  local 
money  and  available  Federal  aid  to 
ease  traffic  tleups  caused  by  rail  cross- 
ings and  to  improve  safety  with  more 
effective  signals  and  upgraded  grade 
crossings. 

I  believe  Lincoln's  success  shows  the 
effectiveness  of  Government  and  In- 
dustry working  together  for  the  public 
good.* 


ACHIEVEMENT  IN  RAILROAD 
RELOCATION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OPHXBRASKA 
IH  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  offers  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  Government 
and  the  rail  Industry  can  cooperate  to 
effectively  alleviate  traffic  and  safety 
problems. 

In  1973  Lincoln  was  selected  as  one 
of  19  sites  across  the  country  for  a 
demonstration  project  financed  under 
the  Federal-Aid  Highways  Act— Public 
Law  93-87.  The  act  called  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fund  95  percent  of 
project  costs  for  relieving  environmen- 
tal, social,  and  economic  problems  as- 
sociated with  raU  crossings.  Gov. 
Charles  Thone,  then  representing  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Nebras- 


NICARAGUA— PART  IX;  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  msiAMA 

XH  TKK  HOnSI  or  RSPBCSKRTATrVXS 

Monday,  January  28. 1980 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
private  sector  of  Nicaragua  has  kept  a 
high  profile  during  the  past  montlis  of 
civil  strife  in  that  Central  American 
nation.  Its  role  has  been  one  of  active 
Involvement  in  the  revolutionary  proc- 
ess. Businessmen  were  among  those 
who  denounced  the  Somoza  regime  In 
the  strongest  of  terms.  Countrywide 
strikes  called  for  and  coordinated  by 
the  private  sector  brought  the  regime 
to  the  brink  of  dissolution  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Under  the  aegis  of 
the  Broad  Opposition  Front,  a  coali- 
tion formed  in  September  of  1978  as  a 
locus  of  anti-Somosa  sentiment,  key 
businessmen  worked  hand  in  huid 
with  clergymen  and  other  civic  leaders 
in  an  attempt  to  negotiate  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  government.  Both  repri- 
sals and  general  combat  caused  some 
of  the  private  sector  to  sustain  cata- 
strophic losses  during  the  war.  Such  a 
record  would  entitle  any  group  to  lay 
claim  to  a  central  place  in  postrevolu- 
Uonary  Nicaragua. 

We  members  of  the  congressional 
mission  to  Nicaragua  put  the  problems 
of  the  private  sector  high  on  our  list 
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of  priorities.  We  returned  from  the 
mission  convinced  that  the  problems 
fall  into  two  main  categories.  First  and 
more  immediate  Is  the  war-related  de- 
struction of  the  economic  environ- 
ment.  Offices,  plants,  and  equipment 
accounting  for  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  industrial  base  have  been 
ruined.  Complete  repair  of  the  damage 
could  cost  between  $400  million  and 
$600  million,  at  least  by  rough  esti- 
mates. Countless  commercial  opportu- 
nities have  been  lost,  with  the  vital  ag- 
ricultural sector  hit  especially  hard. 
Cotton  and  coffee  exports,  which  to- 
gether bring  in  more  than  half  of  all 
foreign  exchange,  have  declined  sharp- 
ly, and  production  of  beans,  com,  and 
poultry.  aU  in  demand  for  domestic 
constmiptlon,  is  off  from  one-quarter 
to  three-quarters.  Worse  still  may  be 
what  the  future  holds,  for  it  Is  not  en- 
tirely apparent  to  anyone  where  the 
capital  to  reconstruct  and  reactivate 
the  economy  will  be  raised. 

The  second  category  of  problem, 
while  less  palpable,  is  every  bit  as  seri- 
ous as  the  war-related  destruction  just 
described.  Business  confidence  Is  low 
because  the  private  sector  is  uncertain 
of  the  Government's  intentions  to- 
ward it.  Mr.  Alfonso  Robelo.  an  entre- 
preneur who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
ruling  jimta,  has  himself  characterized 
the  prevailing  attitude  of  businessmen 
as  one  of  tremendous  cautioiL  Expro- 
priation of  the  holdings  of  Mr.  Somoza 
and  his  associates  has  fueled  misgiv- 
ings, as  have  the  Government's  take- 
over of  natural  resources  and  its  strict 
control  of  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies. Businessmen  wonder  whether 
they  may  become  victims  or  abuse  in 
the  policy  of  expropriation,  or  wheth- 
er their  industries  may  eventually  be 
treated  as.  for  example,  mining  has 
been  treated.  Aggravating  matters  fur- 
ther is  the  common  notion  that  some 
elements  of  the  Sandinista  movement 
favor  immediate  and  total  State  man- 
agement of  the  economy. 

The  physical  needs  of  the  private 
sector  are  well  known.  An  executive 
with  a  large  American  company  in 
Nicaragua  said  that  he  was  staggered 
by  the  "magnitude  of  the  investment 
and  aid"  the  private  sector  would  re- 
quire. The  Association  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Latin 
America,  noting  the  necessity  of 
American  imports  for  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  Nicaraguan  econo- 
my, testified  that  "there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  more  rapid  disbursements 
now  to  restore  and  support  credits  for 
the  private  sector."  It  added  that  in- 
sufficient credits  for  imports  "would 
cripple  the  Nicaraguan  agricultural 
and  Industrial  sector  most  of  all"  since 
the  Nicaraguan  public  sector  was  not 
so  dependent  on  imports. 

A  more  sobering  assessment  has 
come  from  the  government  itself.  Mr. 
Robelo  has  stated  that  a  lack  of  help 
might  compel  the  Government  to 
change  its  policy  toward  the  private 
sector,  imposing  restrictions  on  it  so 
that  the  nation  could  survive  on  do- 
mestic resources  alone.  Perhaps  the 
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elementary  nature  of  the  private  sec- 
tor's needs  says  the  most  Agriculture 
must  tiave  fertilizer,  seed,  chemicals, 
tractors,  pumps,  motors,  hand  tools, 
and  spare  parts.  Industry  must  have 
oilseeds,  tallow,  plastic  tMgs,  tinplate. 
artificial  and  synthetic  fibers,  plastics, 
trucks,  traflers.  construction  materials, 
various  kinds  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  spare  parts. 

The  psychological  needs  of  a  busi- 
ness community  whose  oonfldence  is 
low  are  less  easily  defined.  It  is  evident 
that  deeds  are  more  important  than 
words  to  such  a  community,  but  words 
should  never  be  discounted.  Junta 
member  Sergio  Ramirez  reminded  us 
that  the  Government  had  never  said 
that  it  would  nationalize  business. 
Rather  than  taking  advantage  of  the 
private  sector's  troubles,  he  asserted, 
the  Government  was  seeking  funds  for 
recapitalization.  He  remarked  that  the 
Government  approved  of  President 
Carter's  supplemental  request,  60  per- 
cent of  which  would  be  destined  for 
the  private  sector.  Mr.  Bayardo  Arce 
expressed  similar  thoughts  at  our 
meeting  with  the  directorate  of  the 
Sandinista  movement.  He  explained 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  in 
touch  with  business  leaders  to  see  how 
best  to  bolster  the  private  sector  with 
extensions  of  credit  and  controls  on 
foreign  exchange.  When  asked  for  a 
concrete  example  of  the  Government's 
aiding  business,  he  cited  attempts  to 
hold  down  wage  Increases  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  could  not  afford  to  pay. 

Yet  another  significant  statement  of 
moderate  intent  was  made  shortly 
after  the  congressional  mission  left 
Nicaragua.  In  an  address  to  an  inter- 
national conference  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Americas,  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Ortega  avowed  that  the  revolution 
was  not  opp<»ed  to  private  enterprise 
provided  ttiat  the  latter  did  not  shiA 
Its  responsibility  to  help  rebuild  the 
nation.  Mr.  Ortega,  a  member  of  both 
the  ruling  junta  and  the  Sandinista  di- 
rectorate. Is  known  for  his  fiery,  leftist 
rhetoric. 

Nearly  everyone  in  Nicaragua, 
whether  In  government  or  out,  seems 
to  believe  that  the  private  sector  has  a 
major  role  to  play  in  reconstructing  a 
shattered  country.  The  society  can 
neither  duplicate  its  skills  nor  do  with- 
out the  results  of  its  activities.  The 
private  sector  itself  insists  upon  secur- 
ing Its  rightful  place  In  the  postrevolu- 
tlonary  era.  The  businessmen  with 
whom  we  spoke  were  clear  on  that 
point,  and  they  asked  us  for  a  tangi- 
ble, forceful  sign  of  our  support.  We 
were  told  time  and  again  that  the 
President's  supplemental  request  was 
Just  such  a  sign. 

In  my  opinion,  the  existence  of  a 
strong  and  vibrant  business  communi- 
ty  signifies  political  pluralism  and  in- 
dividual freedom  in  Nicaragua.  By 
passing  the  President's  bill  we  heU> 
the  private  sector  flourish.  If  we  de- 
feat the  bill,  however,  we  abandon  an 
important,  pro-democratic  group  to  an 
uncertain  fate. 
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NoflL— Previous  statements  in  this  aeries 
appeared  on  November  37.  NOvemlier  2fa, 
December  3.  December  4.  Deeeraber  lU  De- 
cember 14.  December  30.  and  January  22.* 
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•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  S 
weeks  ago,  the  Pacific  Nerthwest  lay 
crippled  under  sheets  of  snow  and  ice. 
Sudden  storms  whipped  off  the  Pacific 
coast  and  up  the  Columbia  BXvet 
Gorge,  paralyzing  towns  and  cities  be- 
tween Portland.  Ote%.  and  Walla 
Walla.  Wash. 

These  communities  would  have  been 
totally  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
State  and  coimtry  if  it  had  not  been 
for  one  trustworthy  link  that  kept  the 
lifeline  open  through  the  Columbia 
Gorge:  the  Amtrak  Pioneer. 

Not  so  long  ago,  this  passenger  train 
was  among  those  proposed  for  elimina- 
tion from  the  nationwide  Amtrak  sys- 
tem. The  Pioneer  runs  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Portland  once  a  day  in 
each  direction.  When  snow,  freak  ice 
storms  and  silver  thaws— events  that 
are  not  infrequent  in  this  part  of  Or- 
egon—make State  and  Federal  high- 
ways Impassable,  the  only  remaining 
passenger  link  through  the  Columbia 
Gorge  is  the  Pioneer. 

Former  Secretary  of  Transmrtation 
Brock  Adams  was  ready  to  caU  Uie 
Pioneer  a  dinosaur  Just  a  few  months 
ago.  That  assessment  proved  to  be  at 
odds  with  figures  showing  a  dramatic 
Increase  in  Pioneer's  popularity.  Based 
on  those  figures.  Congress  granted  the 
Pioneer  a  3-year  reprieve.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  even  better  days  are  ahead 
for  the  Pioneer.  And  I  know  several 
Oregonians  who  are  thankful  the  Pio- 
neer's wheels  were  still  turning  2 
weeks  ago. 

The  train  responded  to  distress  calls 
from  stranded  communities  by  ship- 
ping in  food  and  transporting  the  si(^ 
In  the  absence  of  ambulances,  the  Pio- 
neer transported  a  woman  from  Cas- 
cade Locks  to  Hood  River  for  hospital- 
ization. It  answered  another  emergen- 
cy in  the  case  of  an  ill  woman  in  the 
upriver  city  of  The  Dalles  who  needed 
medical  treatment  in  Portland.  The 
Pioneer  also  hauled  grocery  supplies 
and  made  special  stops  to  pick  up 
stranded  travelers  along  the  gorge. 

With  highways  buried  under  snow 
drifts  ranging  from  5  feet  in  Hood 
River  to  14  feet  at  Multnomah  Falls, 
trucks  did  not  liave  a  prayer  of  making 
their  usual  runs. 

Unless  Congress  had  saved  the  Pio- 
neer from  forced  extinction  last  fall, 
those  communities  would  have  felt  far 
more  than  tbe  pinch  of  cold  winter 
storms.  Amtrak  was  their  only  sustain- 
ing link. 

Legislation  should  not  require  exam- 
ples such  as  this  to  justify  the  value  of 
a  service.  In  judging  Amtrak's  worthi- 
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ness.  the.tnde-off  In  situationa  such 
as  tbe  Oreton  ice  atonn  never  lines  op 
nefttly  wiUt  the  profit  margin:  rather, 
the  difference  between  service  and  no 
service  in  this  case  came  down  to  lives 
saved  or  lives  lost.  I.  for  one.  am 
thankful  Congress  listened  to  the  ar- 
guments I  and  others  presented  to 
save  this  train. 

January  IMO  proved  the  wisdom  of 
that  decision.  Oregonians  from  Port- 
land to  PendBeton  look  upon  the  Pio- 
neer as  something  more  than  an  alter- 
native to  the  automobile:  in  troubled 
times,  they  know  it  can  be  a  lif  esaver. 
Two  weeks  ago,  when  nothing  else  was 
moving  along  the  fnaeo  Columbia 
Gorge,  the  Pi<Mieer  proved  the  aptness 
of  its  name.  It  came  through.* 


PROJECT  PEACOCK 
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•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  been  quick  to  point  out  the 
shorUxmilngs  of  commercial  television 
programing,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  indiis- 
try  for  a  change.  It  is  reassuring  to  see 
one  of  the  major  television  networks, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  break 
new  ground  in  the  important  area  of 
ehfldren's  programing. 

BCr.  FYed  Silverman,  president  of 
NBC.  recently  announced  plans  for  a 
new  prime-time  project  designed  espe- 
cially for  children.  "Project  Peacock" 
wiU  be  a  series  of  20  prime-time  chil- 
dren's entertainment  specials.  The 
programs  will  range  from  1  to  2  hours 
in  length,  and  will  be  aired  on  a  bi- 
weekly tMuis.  The  series,  scheduled  for 
the  1981  season,  will  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  Mr.  SUverman  plans  to 
(baw  on  the  creative  skills  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  entertainment  indxistry. 
And  he  pledges  to  make  the  "Project 
Peacock"  series  an  outstanding,  high- 
quality  blend  of  entertainment  and 
education  that  will  appeal  to  viewers 
of  all  ages. 

The  network's  program  initiative  is 
most  encouraging.  By  recognizing  the 
need  for  top-quality,  meaningful  pro- 
grams for  our  youth,  hopefully  NBC 
wfD  set  an  example  for  other  networks 
and  stations  to  demonstrating  that 
quality  and  audience  appeal  need  not 
be  mutually  exclusive  goals  in  com- 
mercial broadcasting.  Mr.  Silverman 
has  set  an  ambitious  standard  of 
achievement  for  NBC.  and  I  wish  him 
and  his  associates  every  success  with 
"Project  Peacock."* 


ATLANTIC  TUNAS  CpNVENTION 
ACT  (HJl.  6310) 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

ormwTOKK 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BEFBESXHTATT'BS 

Monday.  January  28. 1989 
Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  (ICCAT)  was  signed  on  May  14. 
1966.  and  subsequently  entered  into 
full  force  and  effect  on  March  21. 
1969.  upon  receiving  the  required  rati- 
fications of  seven  of  the  parties  to  tbe 
Convention.  Parties  to  the  Convention 
now  comprise  19  member  countries  as 
f<dlows:  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Brasfl.  Cuba,  France.  Cape  Verde,  Por- 
tugal. Spain.  Ghana,  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Morocco.  Senegal.  South  Africa, 
Gabon,  Japan,  Korea,  Benin,  the  Sovi- 
et Union,  and  Angola. 

The  Convention  was  a  response  to 
the  incr^Aing  exploitation  of  tuna  re- 
sources of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a 
large  number  of  nations  of  Europe,  Af- 
rica, the  Americas,  and  Asia.  It  further 
indicated  the  concern  of  the  fishery 
experts  of  the  ratifying  nations  over 
the  danger  of  overfishing  and  the  de- 
cline of  productivity  levels  of  stodu  of 
tunas  and  tima-llke  fishes. 

The  Convention  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  with 
each  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
represented  on  the  Commission  by  not 
more  than  three  delegates.  The  Com- 
mission, which  is  required  to  meet 
once  every  2  years,  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  research 
"on  the  abundance  of  tuna  and  tuna- 
like  fishes,  biometry  and  ecology  of 
the  fishes,  the  oceanography  of  their 
environi^ent.  and  the  effects  of  natu- 
ral and  hvunan  factors  upon  their 
abundance." 

Those  species  of  tuna  that  have  been 
identified  as  being  covered  by  the  con- 
vention are  the  bluef  in.  southern  blue- 
fin,  yellowfin.  albaoore,  bigeye,  Atlan- 
tic little  tuna,  blackfin  and  ikipjack. 

Those  species  of  tuna-like  fishes  cov- 
ered by  the  convention  are  the  Atlan- 
tic bonito,  frigate  mackerel,  bullet 
mackerel.  Atlantic  sallfish,  bla^  mar- 
lin,  Atlantic  blue  marlin.  Atlantic 
white  marlin,  longbfll  spearflsh,  Medi- 
terranean spearfish  and  the  broadbUl 
swordfish. 

Within  the  Commission  is  a  council 
consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  to- 
gether with  representatives  fnm  not 
less  than  four  and  not  more  than  eight 
of  the  contracting  parties.  The  council 
meets  at  least  once  between  biennial 
meetings  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  also  empowered, 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  informaticm, 
to  make  recommendations  to  maintain 
the  popidatlon  of  Atlantic  tunas  "at 
levels  which  will  permit  the  maximum 
sustataable  catch."  Each  recommenda- 
tion Shan  become  effective  6  months 
after  adoption  by  the  Commission,  but 
any  nation  may  file  a  formal  objection 
to  the  recommendation  and  thus 
exempt  itself  from  the  effect  of  the 
recommendation.  If  a  majority  of  the 
contracting  nations  file  an  objection  to 
the  recommendation,  then  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  is  deemed 
null  and  void.  The  enforcement  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  are 
the  responsibility  of  each  contracting 
nation.  Thus  far,  the  Commission  has 
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taken  regulatory  action  with  regard  to 
two  species  of  tunas.  The  recommen- 
dations call  for  a  ban  on  the  taking  of 
bluefin  tuna  weighing  less  than  6.4 
kilograms.  Also  the  recommendations 
restrict  each  nation's  catch  of  bluefin 
to  recent  levels.  The  regulation,  which 
calls  for  a  ban  on  the  taking  of  bigeye 
tima  weighing  less  than  3.2  kilograms, 
will  not  come  into  effect  probably 
until  early  next  year. 

Although  the  United  States  ratified 
the  Convention  in  1967.  it  did  not  pos- 
sess the  statutory  authority  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  or  implement  the 
conservation  measures  recommended 
by  the  Commission  until  August  5, 
1975,  the  effective  date  of  the  Atlantic 
Tunas  Convention  Act  of  1975— Public 
Law  94-70.  Section  10  of  Public  Law 
94-70  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  transitional  quarter  of  1976 
and  fiscal  year  1977  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  act.  includ- 
ing necessary  travel  expenses  for  the 
UJS.  Commissioners  and  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  Joint  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Public  Law  95-33  extended  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1978, 1979.  and  1980. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  bringing  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tunas  into  being,  and  has  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  Commis- 
sion's work.  We  have  a  strong  interest 
in  international  tuna  conservation  and 
it  is  most  important  that  we  continue 
our  involvement  with  the  Atlantic 
Timas  Commission.  T»  accomplish 
this  purpose,  tbe  legltiation  would  ex- 
tend the  funding  authorization  under 
the  act  for  an  additional  3  years,  1981, 
1982,  and  1983. 

The  estimated  cost  of  administering 
the  act  during  the  extension  period 
will  be  ^proximately  $700,000  per 
year.  Of  this  amount,  approximately 
$50,000  will  be  used  to  meet  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  contributions  to  the  Com- 
mission; the  remainder  will  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
research.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LONI  HANCOCK 


HON.  RONALD  Y.  DELLUMS 

orcAurounA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSEIfXATlVES 

Monday,  January  2t,  1980 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  where- 
as, on  Saturday,  January  19,  1980,  a 
testimonial  dinner  was  being  held  to 
thank  former  council  member  Loni 
^anoock  for  her  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  Berkeley  community, 
and 

Whereas  at  this  time  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  recall  and  appreciate 
the  many  contributions  Ms.  Hancock 
has  made  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  Berkeley  during  her  8-year  ten- 
ure on  the  Berkeley  City  Council,  and 

Whereas  Ms.  Hancock's  accomplish- 
ments are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
mention  but  a  few,  her  leadership  in 
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areas  of  environmental  and  social  con- 
cern led  to  the  successful  adoption  of 
many  important  and  forward  looking 
policies  such  as  the  neighborhood 
preservation  ordinance  which  num- 
dates  strict  demolition  controls  and 
extensive  down  zoning;  the  landmarks 
preservation  ordinance  which  con- 
serves Berkeley's  architectural  heri- 
tage; measure  T  which  insures  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  open  space 
for  parks  in  underserved  areas  of 
Berkeley;  the  hazardous  biological  re- 
search ordinance  which  regulates  pri- 
vate laboratories  doing  recombinent 
DNA  research  and  the  smoking  p(^u- 
ti(n  control  ordinance  which  regulates 
smoking  in  public  places.  She  was  key 
to  the  passage  of  the  city's  model  af- 
firmative action  plan  and  Job-sharing 
program.  She  consistently  encouiraged 
the  formation  and  council  funding  of 
commimity-lMtfed  social  service  agen- 
cies many  of  which  became  models  on 
the  national  level.  She  beMeved  deeply 
in  the  benefits  derived  from  people's 
participation  in  making  the  decisions 
that  shape  the  communities  they  live 
in.  This  belief  led  to  her  support  of 
the  fair  representation  ordinance 
which  allows  each  councU  member  to 
appoint  a  representative  to  each  dty 
board  and  commission.  Her  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  public  scrut&iy 
and  participation  in  the  city's  budget 
process  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Citizen's  Budget  Committee.  Her 
active  interest  in  the  economic  well 
being  of  the  city  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Economic  Development  Com- 
misrion.  As  an  advocate  of  oooperative 
endeavors  she  helped  make  the  dream 
of  Savo  Island  cooperative  housing  a 
reality,  and 

Whereas  Lonl  Hancock's  past  and 
present  endeavors  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  have  brought  her  re- 
spect and  recognition  both  in  Berkeley 
and  nationally. 

Whereas  Saturday.  January  19. 1980, 
was  proclaimed  "Loni  Hancock  Day," 
in  the  city  of  Berkeley  in  recognition 
of  the  extraordinary  services  she  has 
performed  for  the  city.  I  commend 
and  congratulate  Ms.  Hancock  on  her 
numerous  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions to  our  community,  and  share  this 
information  with  my  colleagues.* 


MRS.  CHARLIE  MAE  HATNiS  TO 
BE  HONORED 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OPCAUTonnA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPRESXirrATrVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  February  10.  1980,  the 
Third  Baptist  Church  to  San  Francis- 
co wiU  h(»or  Mrs.  Charlie  Mae 
Haynes  for  her  years  of  dedicated 
woi^  for  the  church  and  for  the  com- 
munity which  it  serves. 

Mrs.  Haynes  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  F.  D.  Hajmes,  Sr..  who  served  as 
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pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church 
for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Haynes  was  bom  in  Calvert, 
Tex.,  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  the 
early  1930'a  In  1945.  she  moved  to  San 
I^ancisco  and  has  beat  a  tireless 
worker  for  the  city  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Haynes  is.  by  background,  a  social 
worker  and  has  worked  fn  the  Child 
Welfare  Division  of  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Social  Services  for 
many  years.  Sh»  is  a  former  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  San 
Frandsoo  Unified  School  District. 

Sb»  has  also  served  as:  Member. 
President's  Advisory  Board.  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University;  member.  Board 
of  Directors.  Volunteer  Bureau;  mem- 
ber. Board  of  Directors,  San  Francisco 
CouncU  of  Churches;  monber,  Citi- 
zen's Committee.  6th  Army;  president. 
Church  Women  United:  and  vice  presi- 
dent—Women's Missionary  Union. 
Third  Baptist  Church. 

Mrs.  Haynes  is  also  a  very  active 
Woiter  with  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention where  she  serves  as  assistant 
supervisor  in  the  oratorical  contest,  as- 
sistant coordinator  for  Young  People's 
Leaders  Division,  and  cochairman  of 
the  National  Baptist  Retirement 
Fund. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  this  acknowledgement  of 
Charlie  Mae  Haynes'  fine  contribution 
to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  I  Join 
with  the  oxigregation  of  the  Third 
Baptist  Church  and  Mrs.  Haynes, 
many  friends  in  commendkig  her  on 
this  special  day.« 


MRS.  GOLDEN'S  ABRIDGED 
ARTICLE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 


OPCAUPOUflA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPHBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  has  not  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  proponents  of  alternative 
energy  resources.  Although  we  may 
not  always  agree  on  the  means,  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  continued  progress 
in  providing  the  private  sector  with 
the  necessary  incentives  to  gradually 
lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Dorothy  M.  Golden,  of  Burbank. 
Calif.,  has  been  tireless  in  her  efforts 
to  alert  us  to  the  advantages  of  metha- 
nol and  other  alternatives  to  oil  as  the 
following  autobiographical  sketch  in- 
dicates: 

Mas.  OoLODi's  Abmdqkd  Akticuc 

It  was  during  tbe  summer  of  1973  that  I 
decided  to  fight  back. 

It  was  then  that  OPEC,  the  foreisn  cartel, 
had  declared  an  oU  embargo  on  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  those  days  no  one  had  to  look  for  a 
scapegoat.  We  knew  full  well  that  thirteen 
small  Arab  nations  had  simply  ganged  up  on 
the  big  United  States. 

What  provoked  me  was  that  although  the 
embargo  Just  about  wrecked  the  economy  of 
our  country— In  1974  we  would  experience  a 
severe  reoeasion— none   of  our  leaden  in 
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Coognm  at  Um  White  Bouse  were  yelllnc. 
"Tou  gangsteri  cant  do  that  to  vaT  I  won- 
dered why  our  elected  repreaentatlvea.  our 
editors,  our  TV  oommentatora  oooldnt  aee 
bow  vulnerable  we  bad  become. 

Although  I  had  no  adentlfle  background 
on  such  matteta.  I  began  ai*lng  qneaHons. 
For  tbe  Amertcan  Conauraets  Council  I  bad 
been  writing  a  aeries  of  Inf  onnatlve  reports 
about  what  one  bousewif  e  thought  could  be 
done  to  atop  Inflation  and  wbat  eonaumera 
could  do  to  get  their  elected  repreaentattvea 
to  keep  the  promisea  they  made  on  tbe  eve 
of  their  election. 

Theae  reports  were  paaaed  along  by  Coun- 
cU members  to  their  local  newspapers  and 
to  friends  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Eventually  my  thoughts  began  to  appear  in 
35  newspapers  acroaa  tbe  country  in  a  col- 
umn called  "The  Straight  Goods". 

I  began  inquiring  about  the  ofl  shortage  as 
gas  prices  were  beginning  to  zoom  upward. 
Where  were  we  to  go  for  help?  No  two 
economists  could  agree  on  the  aoluUcm  to 
untying  tbe  OPEC  nooae  from  our  throats. 
If  one  person  can  make  a  difference,  per- 
haps I  could  somehow  be  that  person. 

I  pushed  hard  my  search  for  a  substitute 
fuel.  In  November  of  1974  I  came  across  the 
report  of  a  study  made  by  the  Chemical  en- 
gineers of  Texas  A  and  M  University.  This 
announcement  hidden  in  tbe  middle  of  our 
thick  Los  Angelea  Times  atated  that  metha- 
nol can  be  made  from  coal  at  a  price  com- 
petitive with  gasoline  and  wbat  was  more 
important,  methanol  has  significant  advan- 
tages over  gasoline  as  a  fuel  for  internal 
combustion  engines.  Tbe  engineers  went  on: 

"Included  is  tbe  fact  that  methanol  bums 
cleaner,  a  $100  billion  consideration  in  itself, 
but  its  biggest  present  asset  la  that  using  it 
as  automobOe  fuel,  and  producing  It  from 
coal,  would  make  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Japan  independent  of  oil-producing 
states  for  their  energy  needs." 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  operate  effi- 
ciently in  our  motor  vehicles— without  re- 
quiring changes  In  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, tbe  mix  of  fuel  could  be  as  high  as 
30%  less  oa  to  import  from  OPEC) 

Scientists  from  lOT  and  from  Stanford 
University  confirmed  that  the  technology  of 
extracting  methanol  from  coal  bad  been  de- 
veloped as  far  baA  as  1910  *  *  *  that  no 
further  experimentation  waa  needed  to  use 
this  clean-bumlng  fad  substitute  for  gaso- 
line. Tbe  plastics  and  plywood  Industries 
use  alcohol  in  their  manofacturing  prooeaa. 
Race  car  drivers  use  it  to  obtain  greater 
speed  from  racing  ears. 

Executive  Engineer  Famo  Oreen  of  Oen- 
eral  Motors,  to  tbe  consternation  of  the  oQ 
companiea.  said: 

'liie  United  States  could  stop  importing 
oO  and  stUl  produce  enough  new  fuel  to  run 
100  million  cars  a  year,  if  only  it  would 
apply  Its  technological  skills  to  converting 
agricultural  wastes  into  usable  energy." 

During  the  faU  of  1976  I  received  a  news 
eUpplng  from  friends  in  Omaha  stating  that 
farmers  in  Holdrldge.  Nebraska  were  mak- 
ing their  own  alcohol  stlDa  and  producing 
methuiol  from  com  busks  and.  in  combina- 
tion with  gasoline,  were  selling  it  as  fast  as 
they  could  distill  It— for  53  cents  a  gallon! 

And  then,  like  dominoes  falling  in  a  row.  I 
began  to  hear  from  readers  of  STRAIOBT 
GOODS  that  Princeton.  New  Jersey:  Bay- 
town.  Texas:  PL  Lewis.  Washington:  WUaon- 
viUe.  Alabama  and  Toledo,  Ohio  were  build- 
ing pilot  synthetic  oU  plants. 

I  went  on  to  tell  readera  about  countries 
all  over  the  world— Turkey.  India.  South  Af- 
rica. Scotland.  Morocco,  Yugoslavia.  South 
Korea,  Spain  and  China  who  were  tapping 
coal  to  produce  methanol  and  hydrogen 
fuels.  Later  Brazil  was  to  make  It  manda- 
tory for  all  their  cars  to  use  either  a  forty 
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per  cent  blend  of  meth&nol  (made  out  of 
MOgu  cane)  with  K&soUne.  or  one  hundred 
per  cent  methanol  once  a  minor  adjustment 
waa  made  to  the  motors  of  those  can  using 
pure  alcohoL 

People  were  beeinnlng  to  understand  that 
methanol  meant  alcohol,  and  alcohol  could 
be  made  out  of  all  sorts  of  renewable  prod- 
ucts. Cars  could  be  driven  with  it  in  combi- 
nation with  gasoline  or  solely  on  alcohoL 

OasoUne-alcohol  blends  are  now  exempt 
from  federal  excise  tax.  This  will  lower  the 
eoat  of  gasohol  by  several  cents  a  gallon. 
AJao  gasohol  Is  now  exempt  from  the  Clean 
Air  Act's  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  new  ad- 
ditives in  gasoline.  Gasohol  may  now  be  sold 
in  blends  containing  ten  percent  alcohol 
fuel. 

I  learned  that  what  stifred  my  imagina- 
tion on  November  22.  1974  when  I  first  read 
of  the  study  made  by  the  Texas  A  and  M 
University  engineers  that  clean-burning 
methanol,  made  from  organic  wastes  or  nat- 
ural gas  or  coal,  once  more  confirmed  that  it 
could  be  produced  at  a  ccst  even  more  com- 
petitive than  gasoline. 

It  appeared  that  some  Independent  entre- 
preneur in  Long  Island,  New  York  had  come 
across  the  same  report  I  had  read: 

"Engines  with  carbon  deposits  were 
cleaned  up  by  running  them  on  alcohol.  It 
was  also  found  that  engines  run  coder  on  a 
mixture  of  methanol  and  water,  a  mixture 
that  actually  Increases  power  over  that  pro- 
duced by  burning  pure  methanol." 

Further  disclosure  was  the  fact  that 
United  International  Research  of  Haup- 
pftuge.  Long  Island  has  come  up  with  a 
blend  of  25%  alcohol  and  water  and  unlead- 
ed gas  which  has  a  potential  of  saving  75 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  day.  Tiiis  new. 
Improved  gasohol  fuel  is  called  hydroXuel 
and  costs  about  ten  cents  a  gallon  to  make! 

Who,  I  wondered,  could  I  get  to  break  this 
story  wide  open.  If  hydrofuel  had  a  catch 
which  made  It  impractical,  the  public  de- 
served to  know  about  It  now— not  in  1995. 
And  if  there  was  no  catch  to  It,  and  we 
could  manuf8u;ture  a  synthetic  fuel  from 
limitless,  renewable  resources,  disclosure  of 
this  otherwise  well  kept  Industrial  secret 
would  without  a  doubt  crack  OPEC  wide 
apart,  and  reverse  the  inflationary  spiral 
driving  the  U^S-A.  Into  the  worst  depression 
of  all  time. 

Eventually  I  became  reconciled  to  the  re- 
ality I  could  expect  no  help  from  the  mass 
media.  Still  I  persisted.  Each  time  I  found 
another  way  to  alert  a  part  of  the  public  to 
the  potential  of  alcohol  fuels  I  did  some- 
thing about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nebraska  experi- 
ment, originated  by  the  Holdridge  farmers, 
was  spreading  to  more  and  more  mid-west- 
em  states.  Alcohol  fuel  was  actually  being 
•old  commercially  under  the  name  of  gaso- 
hol—how  about  that! 

My  contacts  in  Omaha,  Harriet  and  Mil- 
lard Speier.  wrote  that  their  neighbors  have 
been  uaeing  gasohol  and  were  very  pleased 
with  Its  performance. 

We  firmly  believed  we  had  found  a  way  to 
tell  everyone  we  could  reach  in  v/a.shlngton 
that  farmers  like  the  idea  of  competing  with 
the  oil  Industry,  that  they  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  stop  buying  energy  from 
the  oil  companies  at  high  prices  and  then 
have  to  worry  about  the  prices  they  were 
going  to  have  to  charge  for  their  crops. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  automobile. 
Henry  Ford  and  other  automotive  magnates 
had  asked  Thomas  Edison  to  research  what 
the  best  fuel  would  be  for  motoring.  Edi- 
son's findings  were  summed  up  in  one 
word— Methanol.  Edison,  the  innovator,  the 
great  inventor,  listed  three  reasons  why 
methanol  should  be  the  nation's  motoring 
fuel.  First,  it  did  not  pollute  the  air;  second 
it  left  no  dirty  carbon  deposits  in  cylinder 
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heads  and  a  motor  could  be  driven  for  fifty 
years  without  wearing  out.  EMison  never  got 
around  to  explaining  his  third  reason  for 
the  value  of  methanol. 

My  opponents  wanted  to  hear  no  more  of 
that  kind  of  research.  Once  and  for  all  they 
let  me  know  there  would  be  no  more  debat- 
ing with  me— methanol  was  out! 

But  why?  Because  it  was  too  expensive  to 
make!  And  until  "gasoline  is  sold  for  as  high 
as  85  cents  no  way  will  we  invest  our  stock- 
holders' money  in  that  fuel."  The  day  that 
reason  came  in  the  mail,  gasoline  in  my 
neighborhood  was  selling  for  90.9  cents  a 
gallon. 

While  Congress  and  the  President  were 
bickering,  the  CIA  was  again  caught  nap- 
ping. A  revolution  took  place  in  OPEC's  sec 
ond  largest  oil  producing  country— Iran. 
The  shock  waves  hit  California  first.  The 
nightmare  I  had  dreaded  and  warned 
against— since  the  embargo  of  1973— had 
reappeared. 

Again  there  were  long  waiting  lines  at  gas 
stations.  "No  mere  gas"  sigr.s  hung  out 
sometimes  after  only  one  hour  of  dispens- 
ing. Gasoline  was  skyrocketuig  to  over  a  dol- 
lar a  gallon.  Resort  towns  deserted;  tourist 
business  ruined;  recreational  vehicle  compa 
nies  and  related  businesses  closing  thtir 
doors.  Depression— panic— even  violence  at 
the  gas  pumps. 

Here  we  go  again! 

Maybe  It's  time  now  that  I  quit  and  forget 
all  about  methanol  and  gasohol  and  h\dro- 
fuel  and  solar  energy  and  Ju&t  concentrate 
on  being  a  wife  and  a  mother.  And  focus  all 
the  anger  Inside  of  me  on  housework? 

Then  on  the  morning  of  July  13th,  1979,  I 
pick  up  the  morning  paper  from  our  from 
lawTi.  My  eye  catches  an  Item  hidden  away 
on  the  second  page,  at  the  very  bottom.  It  is 
a  small  one  paragraph  announcemem— in- 
stead of  being  on  the  front  page  In  the 
screaming  headlines  It  deserves.  I  read: 

"The  U.S.  Senate  today  voted  to  provide 
$22  billion  in  federal  loan  guarantees  to  sup- 
port the  production  of  gasohol.  a  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  alcohol  as  an  alternative  auto- 
mobile fuel.  The  amount  was  raised  from 
$11  billion  by  amendment— 82  to  10." 

Is  this  really  the  beglimlng  of  the  end  of 
the  long  years  of  fighting,  probing,  tele- 
phoning, debating,  xeroxing  hundreds  and 
hiuidreds  of  pages  of  validated  data,  never 
backing  away  altogether— never  letting  mi- 
graines, or  a  husband's  constant  call  for  an- 
other kind  of  Joint  venture  stand  in  the 
way. 

Members  of  Congress  stop  bickering  with 
one  another  and  at  long  last  they  had 
Joined  together  to  fight  C«»EC. 

Maybe  it  would  be  better  to  put  my  type- 
writer away,  have  the  telephone  disconnect- 
ed and  retire  to  easier  pastures? 

Well,  not  exactly  .  .  .  maybe  not  untU 
"The  Gasohol  Lady"  can  drive  her  1976 
Nova  down  to  the  local  gas  station  and  "fill 
er  up"  with  a  choice  of  methanol,  ethanol. 
gasohol,  dieselhol,  or  10  cents  a  gallon 
hydrofuel.* 
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REPRESENTATIVE  BROWN  DIS- 
CUSSES THE  NEED  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH  AS  A  PRECON- 
DI-nON  TO  MINORITY  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESEMTATTVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  lilte  to  place  in  the  Rcc- 
OHD   an  extremely   inq;>ortant  article 


written  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
But»'Brown.  Congressman  Brows,  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee,  has  been  a  leading  pro- 
ponent of  increasing  economic  growth 
through  the  stimulation  of  the  supply 
side  of  our  economy.  This  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  shows  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic growth  to  all  members  of  this 
society,  especially  minority  citizens. 

Minorities  in  this  country  have  been 
harmed  the  most  by  the  sad  shape  of 
the  economy  in  the  past  few  years. 
Our  present  policies  of  high  taxes, 
overregulation,  and  massive  Govern- 
ment deficits  have  resulted  in  a  slow 
or  no-growth  economy  that  is  beset  by 
double-digit  inflation.  And  though  the 
cost  to  all  of  us  has  been  great,  it  has 
been  truly  devastating  to  minorities. 

To  make  the  American  dream  a  re- 
ality for  all  our  citizens,  we  must  em- 
bark on  a  new  course  of  economic 
growth  that  Increases  the  rewards  to 
work,  saving,  and  investment. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wa^ington  Post,  Jan.  15. 19801 

Major  Hope  for  MnvoRrrr  Jobs:  Ecomomic 

Growth 

(By  Clarence  Brown) 

The  relationship  between  white  and  mi- 
nority unemployment  has  troubled  political, 
economic  and  social  observers  for  decades, 
Tiie  crude  and  cruel  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
whatever  the  white  unemployment  rate,  the 
minority  unemployment  rate  will  be  ap- 
proximately double.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
been  generally  true  since  employment  fig- 
ures were  first  categorized  by  racte. 

The  recession  that  is  slowly  gripping  the 
economy  is  expected  to  increase  overall  im- 
employment  to  8  or  9  percent.  Granting 
these  estimates,  the  misery  of  unemploy- 
ment will  be  even  more  severe  for  minority 
workers  as  their  unemployment  approaches 
20  percent. 

Since  the  mid-1960s,  a  simUar  relation- 
ship, though  not  as  tight,  has  developed  be- 
tween white  and  minority  teenage  workers. 
We  enter  this  recession  with  minority  teen- 
age unemployment  near  35  percent  (50  per- 
cent in  some  central  cities). 

There  are  many  reasons  given  for  the 
spread  between  white  and  minority  unem- 
ployment rates.  Discrimination,  no  doubt,  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Much  has  been 
done  not  only  to  lessen  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination, but  also  to  Improve  the  Ameri- 
can psyche  regarding  racial  matters.  Howev- 
er, the  problem  of  discrimination,  because  it 
reqnires  a  change  of  attitude  as  well  as  be- 
havior, will  be  present  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Consequently,  the  beneffclal  effects 
on  minority  employment  of  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  will  be  insufficient  in  the 
short  run  to  offer  much  hope  of  dramatic 
Improvement. 

The  effect  of  the  mlnimimi  wage  on  young 
workers,  especially  minority  teen-agers,  has 
been  well  documented.  But.  though  a  youth- 
ful differential  in  the  minimum  wage  laws 
would  be  particularly  beneficial  to  minority 
teen-agers  and  would  help  close  the  gap  be- 
tween white  and  minority  unemployment 
rates,  the  simple  political  fact  is  that  such  a 
change  Is  not  foreseeable  In  the  short  run. 

What  hope  is  there,  then,  for  lessening 
the  differential? 

The  hope  Is  economic  growth. 

Supply-side  economics  has  received  in- 
creasing support  from  economists  and  In- 
creasing interest  from  the  press  and  politi- 
cians lately.  The  reasoning  behind  this  ap- 
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proach  is  simple:  if  tlie  economy  Is  being 
hurt  by  inflation— that  la.  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods-^then  the  solution 
should  be  an  Increase  in  the  supply  of 
goods.  Furthermore,  if  production  Is  stima- 
lated,  the  problem  of  unemployment  Is  si- 
multaneously attacked.  Supplyslde  econom- 
ics reasonably  requests  that  policy-makers 
reduce  the  tax  and  unnecessary  regulatory 
burdens  that  Impair  additional  efforts  to 
save,  invest  and  work— the  three  linchpins 
of  economic  growth. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  than 
saying  that  the  way  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment is  to  stimulate  economic  growth.  What 
Is  not  obvious  is  that  economic  growth  has  a 
more  substantial  impact  on  reducing  black 
unemployment  than  on  white  unemploy- 
ment, a  fact  confirmed  by  a  study  Just  com- 
pleted, at  my  request,  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Manpower  Policy.  Thus,  if  this 
country  entered  into  a  prolonged  period  of 
economic  growth  at  a  rate  substantially 
higher  than  its  current  abysmal  2  to  3  per- 
cent per  year,  then  the  differential  between 
white  and  minority  unemployment  rates 
would  t>e  reduced  sut>staBtlaIly. 

In  conjiHictton  with  this  finding.  Dr.  Ida- 
beU  Sawhill,  director  of  the  commission,  tes- 
tified at  a  recent  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearing  on  miiwrity  employment  opportuini- 
tles  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  recovery 
just  ended,  minority  teen-age  employment 
increased  three  times  as  fast  as  white  teen- 
age employment,  that  minority  teen-agers 
were  getting  one  out  of  every  five  new  Jobs 
during  this  period— an  amazing  develop- 
ment considering  that  this  small  portion  of 
the  minority  work  force  faces  the  most  se- 
vere barriers  to  employment. 

This  study  does  not  disregard  the  need  for 
training  programs  to  aid  the  structurally 
unemployed.  Though  we  have  spent  $90  bil- 
lion on  manpower  programs  over  the  past  15 
years,  we  have  failed  to  direct  money  to  pri- 
vate-sector employers  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  employment  of  these  Individuals 
and  have  concentrated  instead  on  the  public 
sector.  We  need  a  more  balanced  approach. 

The  present  recovery  is.  imfortunately, 
being  brought  to  an  end  by  insufficient,  out- 
dated government  economic  policies  that 
rely  on  the  old  shibboleths  of  trying  to  stim- 
ulate demand  by  increasing  government 
spending  and.  consequently,  government  tax 
revenues.  The  result  is  that  marginal  tax 
rates  on  Individuals  and  businesses  have 
gone  through  the  roof.  This  means  that  the 
rate  of  return  on  additional  saving,  working 
and  Investing  has  been  lowered.  Output  and 
hopes  of  full  employment  are  being  stran- 
gled. Combined  with  the  misguided  mone- 
tary p<riicy  of  the  Fed  under  Its  former 
chairman.  O.  WUUam  Miller,  demand-ride 
economies  has  left  a  legacy  of  the  highest 
Inflation  rate  In  30  years,  negative  produc- 
tivity growth,  the  weakest  dollar  ever,  fall- 
ing real  income  for  our  workers  and  unnn- 
ployment  rates  for  minorities  at  disgraceful 
levels. 

It  could  have  been  different  if  we  had 
done  more  than  pay  Up  service  to  economic 
growth  In  recent  years;  If  we  had  realised 
that  Inflation,  though  good  for  government 
revenues.  Is  deadly  to  economic  growth;  if 
we  had  realized  that  our  economic  problems 
were  the  result  of  our  misdirected  economic 
policies  and  had  not  spent  the  past  three 
years  placing  the  blame  on  greedy  American 
workers  and  employers.  And  It  could  have 
been  different,  in  social  terms  as  wen  as  eco- 
nomic. If  we  had  realized  that  sosUined  eco- 
nomic growth  can  do  much  to  lessen  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  different  racial 
groups  in  this  country  in  the^r  employment 
and  Income  opportunities.* 
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HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

OP  wiscoirsnt 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  January  28,  1980 

•  Bir.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  appreciation  to  a 
member  of  my  constituency  who  has 
served  his  country's  military  with  dis- 
tinction for  over  35  years.  This  man  is 
Col.  Bernard  K.  Olson  of  Rice  Lake. 
Wis.,  who  recently  ended  his  military 
career  after  35  years  of  service  to  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Colonel  Olson  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  oi  many  peoi^e  for 
the  quality  of  his  leadership  and 
standards  of  excellence  in  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  country  and  fellow 
citizens. 

During  this  span  of  years  wliich 
began  in  1943,  Colonel  Olson  was  twice 
distinguished  with  the  Legion  of  Merit 
Medal,  the  second  highest  peace  time 
decoration  the  Army  can  bestow,  and 
was  awarded  thie  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mendation Medal,  and  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal. 

Colonel  Olson  has  had  a  wide  and 
varied  military  career  both  on  active 
duty  and  in  the  reserves.  He  saw  lerv- 
ice  in  World  War  II  and  Korea.  Upon 
his  departure  from  Korea,  Colonel 
Olson  was  awarded  the  Armed  Forces 
Commendation  Medal  for  meritorious 
service. 

Prior  to  being  called  up  in  1950, 
Colonel  Olson  started  a  musical  radio 
program  over  station  WJMC  in  Rice 
Lake,  Wis,  This  weekly  show  has  been 
heard  on  Sunday  evenings  for  over  29 
years  and  is  used  to  promote  the  Army 
Reserve.  For  his  work  in  tills  public  af- 
fairs area.  Colonel  Olson  was  awarded 
his  first  Legion  of  Merit  Medal  in  Sep- 
tember 1972. 

Because  of  the  length  of  his  service. 
Colonel  Olson  was  tranferred  to  the 
Retired  Reserves  recently.  His  Mil- 
waukee unit  held  a  retirement  ban- 
quet in  his  honor  and  presented  him 
with  a  silver  snifter  Inscribed  with  the 
dates  of  his  service.  The  Army  com- 
mand also  conferred  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  on  Colonel  Olson  for 
his  many  years  of  service  to  the  unit. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Logistics,  U.S.  Army, 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  awarded  him  a  sec- 
ond Legion  of  Merit  Medal  for  his  8 
years  of  service  with  that  office.  Thus, 
unless  a  military  emergency  should  de- 
velop in  which  the  Government  wotild 
see  fit  to  recall  the  Army  Retired  Re- 
serve, the  military  career  of  Colonel 
Olson  has  come  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  afford  this  national  recogni- 
tion to  Colonel  Olson.  His  insight, 
leadership,  and  dedication  have  en- 
riched his  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion. We  do.  Indeed,  salute  a  distin- 
guished officer— Col.  Bernard  K. 
Olson.« 
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INNOVATIVE  PRESCHOOL  PilO- 
GRAM  FOR  SPINA  BIFIDA  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OPinWTORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  intrcxluction  of  a  new  pre- 
school educational  program  in  my  dis- 
trict located  at  the  Warbasse  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  on  2785  West  5th  Street. 
This  is  Brooklyn's  first  preschool  edu- 
cational program  for  children  with 
spina  bifida,  a  crippling  disease  which 
afflicts  newt>oms.  Spina  bifida  is  a 
congenital  defect  that  interferes  with 
the  development  of  the  spinal  cord. 

An  important  step  forward  in  public 
education  has  been  the  mainstreaming 
of  handicapped  children.  The  War- 
basse Cooperative  Nursery  program 
will  bring  15  children  into  the  regular 
nursery. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opporttmity 
to  congratulate  the  parents  in  the  area 
and  Marcia  Kepeca,  director  of  the 
Warbasse  Nursery,  for  woiUng  so 
hard  to  create  this  program  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Spina  Bifida  Associ- 
ation of  Greater  New  Yorit.  Funding 
was  provided  by  the  disabled  chil- 
dren's program  of  New  York  State  and 
the  Harriet  Annenberg  Fotmdatioti. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  first  of  many  such  preschool 
nursery  programs.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  following  article  whieh 
appeared  in  the  Monday,  January  21, 
1980.  issue  of  the  BrooltljTi  Bay  News 
be  placed  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Bay  News  January  21. 19801 
An>  Fob  Di8EAsn> 

Spina  bifida  Is  the  single  most  common 
crlppler  of  the  new  bom.  Affecting  12.000 
children  yearly,  it  interferes  with  develop- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  resulting  in  paraly- 
sis. 

New  York's  first  educational  program  de- 
signed for  children  with  spina  bifida  began 
recently  at  the  Warbasse  Cooperative  Nurs- 
ery. 2785  West.Sth  Street. 

The  unique  features  of  the  Warbasse  pilot 
program  is  that  it  ■mainstreams"  15  chil- 
dren with  spina  bifida  into  groups  of  chil- 
dren already  attending  school.  Children  29 
months  or  older  attend  five  mornings  from 
9:00  to  12  noon.  Younger  children  enter  the 
toddler  program  from  10:00  to  12  noon  two 
mornings  per  week.  Each  group  has  a  li- 
censed teacher  and  several  aides  depending 
on  the  number  of  children  involved.  A  phys- 
ical therapist  is  present  two  days  a  week  and 
a  psychologist  is  available  for  consultation. 

Marda  Kepeca,  director  of  the  Warbasse 
Nursery,  said.  "We  believe  that  children 
with  handicapping  conditions  are  first  and 
foremost  children . . .  and  that  la  that  focus 
of  the  program." 

The  Spina  Bifida  Association  of  Greater 
New  York  sponsored  the  search  that  led  to 
creation  of  the  Warbasse  prognun.~l^md]ng 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Disabled  Chil- 
dren's Program  of  New  York  State  and  the 
Harriet  Annenberg  Foundation.* 
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TELEVISION  FAIRNESS  FOR  NEW 
JERSETT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

• 

OP  mW  JKKSXT 
a  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
Jersey  Is  only  one  of  two  States  cur- 
rently without  a  commercial  VHF  tele- 
vision station.  Residents  of  my  State 
must  rely  on  those  UHF  stations  as- 
signed to  New  Jersey  or  on  the  com- 
mercial VHF  stations  in  New  Yorlt  or 
Pennsylvania  for  their  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  programing. 

This  is  an  unconscionable  situation 
for  a  major  State,  a  State  of  8  million 
people,  the  State  that  ranks  eighth  in 
both  population  and  productivity. 

Accordingly,  in  a  determined  effort 
to  alleviate  these  conditions  and  in 
light  of  the  unprecedented  decision  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion divesting  RKO  General.  Inc..  of 
three  of  its  broadcast  licenses,  includ- 
ing one  In  New  York  City,  I  recently 
took  the  initiative  in  calling  upon 
Chairman  Charles  Ferris  of  the  FCC 
on  behalf  of  my  State  and  the  people 
of  New  Jersey.  In  my  letter  of  January 
25,  I  urged  Commissioner  Ferris  "to 
give  full  consideration  to  relocating," 
channel  9,  RKO's  commercial  televi- 
sion license  in  New  York  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  current  situation  presents  a 
prime  opportimity  to  provide  the  resi- 
dents of  New  Jersey  with  a  VHF  tele- 
vision station  that  we  so  dearly  need, 
yet  so  sadly  lack.  This  occasion  also 
enables  the  FCC  to  take  clear  and  de- 
cisive action  regarding  a  problem  with 
which  they  have  grappled  for  years, 
although  to  little  avail. 

The  absence  of  a  commercial  televi- 
sion station  in  New  Jersey  has  been  an 
issue  for  decades.  Our  people  know  it, 
our  State's  image  and  economy  has 
suffered  because  of  it,  and  even  the 
FCC  has  recognized  it. 

In  1976,  the  Commission  publicly 
concluded  that  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey did  not  have  adequate  locally  ori- 
ented television  broadcast  service.  In 
fact,  late  last  year,  Commissioner 
Joseph  Fogarty  stated: 

We  are  stOl  Inclined  to  tlie  same  finding, 
and  I  fear  that  those  observing  our  seeming- 
ly endleas  quest  for  a  remedy  may  be  get- 
ting the  Impression  that  they  are  witnessing 
a  regulatory  sheU  game. 

Despite  the  FCC's  efforts  to  increase 
the  amount  of  New  Jersey  coverage  by 
the  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia 
commercial  stations,  the  results  have 
been  less  than  satisfactory.  Just  a  few 
short  months  ago.  Chairman  Ferris  re- 
Iterated  that  he  was  going  to— 

demonstrate  the  concern  of  the  FCC  to  as- 
sist all  the  residents  of  New  Jersey  who  are 
not  deprived  of  what  I  believe  to  be  suffi- 
cient local  news  or  public  affairs  program- 
ing. 

It  is  obvious  that  while  a  greater 
physical  presence  in  New  Jersey  of 
out-of-state  stations  is  of  some  help,  it 
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is  not  enough.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  an  increase  of  State  UHF  stations 
will  not  adequately  meet  the  demand 
of  the  8  millitMi  strong  viewing  market 
in  New  Jersey.  It  is  now  clear  that 
only  a  statewide  commercial  VHF  tele- 
vision station  is  capable  of  serving 
New  Jersey  and  servicing  Its  people  in 
a  credible,  comprehesive  and  complete 
manner. 

For  New  Jersey  has  long  been  the 
"forgotten"  State  in  an  era  when  tele- 
vision has  become  our  national,  and 
most  essential,  media.  Its  residents 
have  continuiQly  sought  to  receive 
equitable  broadcast  representation, 
and  are  keenly  aware  of  the  absence  of 
fair  and  Just  coverage  of  their  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
New  York  is  more  than  adequately 
served  by  a  plethora  of  stations,  the 
transfer  of  this  one  license  to  New  Jer- 
sey is  squarely  in  keeping  with  our  Na- 
tion's cherished  concept  and  time-hon- 
ored tradition  of  a  balanced  reportage. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  efforts  in  this  direction  so 
as  to  assure  all  of  our  citizens  of  equal 
access  to  the  media  outlets  and  com- 
munication channels  of  our  society.* 


January  28,  1980 


OBSERVA'nONS  ON  H.R.  4788:  THE 
WATER  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1979 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or  PENMSTLVAIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  draw 
my  colleague's  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Thi  President's  Goals  por  Water  Projects 
AND  Programs 
On  June  6,  1978.  the  President  sent  a 
water  policy  message  to  Congress  In  which 
he  announced  a  number  of  water  policy  ini- 
tiatives designed  to: 

(1)  Improve  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  Federal  water  resource  programs  to 
prevent  waste  and  to  permit  cost-effective, 
safe  and  environmentally  sound  water  proj- 
ects to  move  forward  expeditiously. 

(2)  Provide  a  new,  national  emphasis  on 
water  conservation. 

(3)  Enhance  Federal-State  cooperation 
and  Improved  water  resources  planning. 

(4)  Increase  attention  to  environmental 
quality. 

Since  that  time,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  to  Congress  specific  legislative  ini- 
tiatives In  the  areas  of  cost  sharing,  inde- 
pendent review  of  project  plans,  and  new 
Federal  grant  programs  to  improve  State 
planning  for  water  conservation  and  man- 
agement. The  President  has  also  Instituted, 
administratively.  Improvements  in  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Standards  under  which  water 
projects  are  plarmed,  as  well  as  improved 
procedures  for  benefit  and  cost  estimates. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS' OP  R.R.  4T8S 

H.R.  4788  reflects  neither  the  letter  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  President's  reform  initia- 
tives. Rather  it  continues  a  long  tradition 
of: 

(1)  Prematurely  authorizing  projects 
which  still  are  in  the  study  stage  or  are 
under  review  within  the  Executive  Branch. 

(3)  Authorizing  projects  and  other  activi- 


ties wlilch  are  clear  departures  from  estab- 
lished Federal  Policy  and  accepted  manage- 
ment principles  and  for  wtiich  no  rationale 
or  Justification  has  been  developed  other 
than  the  accommodation  of  some  special  in- 
terest. 

Collectively,  these  actions  undermine  the 
orderly  and  consistent  implementation  of 
the  Federal  water  program. 

BUDGETART  IKPACTS 

The  dollar  amount  of  the  objectionable 
Items  authorized  in  this  Bill  is  about  )2.S 
billion.  To  the  extent  that  these  unsound  or 
premature  initiatives  are  actually  funded 
and  implemented,  special  Interests  benefit 
not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers but  also,  often  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources.  Because  of 
inflation  and  the  fact  that  these  authoriza- 
tions serve  as  precedent  for  future  authori- 
zations, the  potential  budgetary  implica- 
tions are,  in  fact,  far  in  excess  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Administra- 
tion should  not  be  concerned  with  the  au- 
thorization of  unsound  activities  since  their 
actual  Implementation  can  be  prevented 
through  the  budgetary  and  appropriations 
process.  Unfortunately,  actual  experience  in 
water  resource  programs  does  not  support 
such  a  view.  All  to  frequently  the  same  spe- 
cial interests  that,  in  the  past,  were  success- 
ful in  obtaining  authorization  were,  sooner 
or  later,  also  successful  in  obtaining  funding 
for  Implementation. 

SPECIPIC  CATEGORIES  OP  OBJECTIONS  TO 
H.R.  4TSS 

Cost  Sharing.— The  President's  cost  shar- 
ing proposals  call  for  consistent  State  In- 
volvement in  the  financing  of  water  proj- 
ecte.  H.R.  4788  Ignores  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  generic  cost  sharing  reform.  Not 
only  does  the  Bill  ignore  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations for  cost  sharing  reforms.  It 
also,  in  the  case  of  projects  with  an  imple- 
menUtlon  cost  of  about  )90  million,  specifi- 
cally reduces  currently  applicable  non-Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  requirements.  In  doing  so, 
the  BUI  moves  further  away  from  consisten- 
cy in  cost  sharing— and  from  the  principle 
that  local  beneficiaries  pay  appropriate 
shares  of  the  costs  of  projects  from  whldi 
they  derive  significant  local  benefits— in 
favor  of  accommodation  to  particular  spe- 
cial interests.  Not  only  is  this  ad  hoc  appli- 
cation of  special  cost  sharing  rules  a  poor 
management  practice.  It  Is  not  equitable  to 
treat  one  geographic  area  more  favorably  In 
this  respect  than  others  are  treated  within 
the  same  BlU. 

Single  Purpose  Water  Supply  Initia- 
tives.—The  provision  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  historically  has  been  a 
local  and  State  responsibility.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Involvement  In  water  supply  has 
been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  limited  to 
provision  of  water  supply  storage  in  multi- 
ple purpose  reservoirs  so  that  the  best  use 
can  be  made  of  limited  reservoir  sites.  The 
cost  of  this  storage  Is  fully  reimbursable  by 
local  project  sponsors  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

H.R.  4788  contains  several  new  authorities 
for  the  Corps  of  En^eers  In  the  area  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply.  They 
range  from  a  generic  study  authority  for 
single  purpose  water  supply  projects,  after  a 
study  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  one  of 
the  Public  Works  Committees,  to  the  au- 
thorization of  study,  or  study  and  construc- 
tion, of  a  number  of  municipal  water  supply 
facilities  Including  conveyance,  pumping, 
distribution,  treatment  and  filtration  facili- 
ties. We  have  identified  specific  cosU  of 
over  $170  mUllon  (unadjusted  for  inflation) 
for  these  new  authorities  on  the  nine  proj- 
ects in  the  Bill.  But  clearly,  the  budgetary 
outlays   could    easily    amount    to    billions. 
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should  these  precedents  lead  to  a  number  of 
other  Federally-financed  projected.  (The 
Bill's  repayment  provisions  over  50  years  for 
Federal  investments  in  construction  do  not 
reduce  the  strain  on  the  Federal  budget 
during  the  decade  or  more  when  the  Feder- 
al budget  must  handle  the  outlays  with  no 
repayments  yet  coming  In;  In  addition,  re- 
payments would  be  made  at  subsidized  in- 
terest rates.) 

In  spite  of  the  potential  Federal  outlays 
for  these  single  purpose  water  supply  proj- 
ects, there  is  no  systematic  rationale  for 
their  selection  and  Inclusion  in  the  BllL  The 
Administration,  In  contrast,  has  underway 
an  intergovernmental  study,  chaired  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  to  Investigate  the 
Institutional  and  financial  problems  sur- 
rounding urban  water  supply,  and  to  lay  out 
alternative  approaches  to  their  solution,  in- 
cluding options  for  a  greater  Federal  role. 
This  study,  scheduled  for  completion  ttiis 
spring,  should  provide  a  rational  basis  for 
appropriate  actions  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  this  vital  water  problem  area. 

The  argument  that  inclusion  of  arbitrarily 
selected  projects  in  the  Bill  represents 
"demonstrations"  of  a  Federal  role  In  the 
growing  problem  of  urban  water  supply/ 
conveyance/distribution/treatment  facili- 
ties is  spurious.  There  Is  no  need  to  "demon- 
strate" that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  con- 
struct such  facilities.  Local  entitles,  public 
and  private,  tiave  been  buUdlng  them  for 
years.  The  issue  is  what  the  Federal  role  in 
meeting  such  local  needs  should  be— and 
that  issue  needs  more  analysis  and  discus- 
sion before  precedent-setting  actions  are 
taken. 

Other  Projects  Authorized  Without  Bene- 
fit of  Any  Study,  on  the  Basis  of  Incomplete 
Studies  or  Incompletely  Reviewed  Studies.— 
H.R.  4788  authorizes  54  other  projects  with 
a  currently  estimated  cost  in  excess  of  $1.3 
billion,  for  which  no  report  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress 

The  reasons  for  the  absence  of  a  report 
vary— in  some  cases  no  studies  have  been 
undertaken;  others  have  Incomplete  studies; 
others  have  completed  studies  which  are 
now  at  various  stages  of  review  witliin  the 
Executive  Branch. 

By  its  requirements  for  Individual  project 
authorization.  Congress  shares  with  the  Ad. 
ministration  a  recognition  of  the  economic, 
environmental  and  social  significance  of  \ 
particular  solution  to  a  water  problem.  By 
prematurely  authorizing  these  projects. 
Congress  would  preempt  the  orderly  prog- 
ress of  a  project  from  the  study  stage  to  im- 
plementation. Such  orderly  process  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  insure  that  only  cost  ef- 
fective and  environmentally  acceptable 
projects  are  built. 

OTHER  PRECEDENT-SETTING  PROVISIONS 

The  BlU  contains  numerous  provisions 
which  would  Involve  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  new  missions  which  have  heretofore  not 
been  Federal  responslbUitles.  There  has 
been  no  adequate  justification  for  assump- 
tion of  these  responsibilities  by  the  Federal 
Government.  One  significant  provision 
would  vastly  expand  the  applicability  of  the 
National  Dam  Inspection  Act  to  thousanda 
of  very  small  dams  with  minimiim  hazard 
potential  and  would  put  the  Army  in  the 
business  of  restoring  unsafe  dams  owned  by 
State  or  local  public  entities.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  or  ought  to  assume  this  local  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  current  Federal  program  Is  to  inspect 
aU  high-hazard  dams  as  weU  as  certain  oth- 
ers, and  appropriately  leaves  with  States 
and  local  entitles,  pubUc  and  private,  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  repair  of  the  dams  they 
own. 
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The  BUI  would  also  provide  precedents  for 
new  Army  missions:  remedial  woik  to  cor- 
rect the  effects  of  landslides  unrelated  to 
water  projects;  acquisition  of  land  not  con- 
tiguous to  water  projects  for  purposes  of 
recreation;  and  treatment  of  local  storm 
drainage  problems  as  flood  control  projects 
to  be  funded  In  large  part  at  Federal  ex- 
pense. Such  expansion  in  the  Federal  role— 
and  the  future  budgetary  strains  created  by 
ttiat  expansion— tiave  simply  not  been  suffi- 
ciently justified. 

CONCLUSION 

H.R.  4788  in  its  present  form  coiild  result 
in  Federal  expenditures  of  atwut  $2.5  billion 
unadjusted  for  inflation  In  future  years  for 
specific  projects  and  activities  to  which  the 
Administration  has  strong  substantive  or 
procedural  objections.  The  Bill,  moreover, 
would  provide  strong  precedents  for  new 
Federal  responslbUitles  costifig  blUions  of 
dollars  more. 

By  adding  premature,  inappropriate,  or 
unjustified  projects  to  the  multi-billion  dol- 
lar backlog  of  already-authorized  work.  HJl. 
4788  only  inhlWts  the  orderly  solution  of 
the  Nation's  water  problems.  The  Federal 
water  program  budgets,  like  the  budget  for 
other  Federal  programs.  Is  limited.  If  un- 
sound projects  are  actuaUy  fimded.  budge- 
tary resources  are  diverted  from  more 
worthwhUe  water  projects;  even  if  unsound 
projects  are  never  funded,  alternative  solu- 
tions to  the  real  problems  are  delayed  or 
prevented  by  the  false  expectations  and/or 
legal  impediments  created  by  authorizations 
on  the  books.  In  either  case,  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  suffers.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  ultimate- 
ly, that  the  Administration  is  anxious  to 
work  with  Congress  to  put  together  a  water 
project  authorization  BUI  that  does  permit 
timely  progress  in  solving  the  Nation's 
water  problems. 

(These  observations  address  the  Bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  Committee  in  October  1979.  A 
Committee  amendment  adopted  on  January 
22, 1980,  adds  more  than  20  additional  provi- 
sions which  are  objectionable  on  essentially 
the  same  bases  as  the  objections  cited  here- 
in.) • 


RICHARD  BARNET  ON  THE  DRIFT 
TO  GLOBAL  CONFRONTA'nON 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS 

ormcHiGAM 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  CONYER&  Mr.  l^^eaker.  the 
recent  events  in  the  world  are  omi- 
nous, defy  easy  solutlfms,  yet  beg  for 
intellectual  clarity,  historical  perspec- 
tive, and  appropriate  policy  responses. 
They  will  force  us  to  define,  more  re- 
qtonsibly  and  precisely  than  we  have 
during  the  past  two  decades,  what  the 
abiding  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  are.  and  how  these  inter- 
ests can  best  be  safeguarded  and  ad- 
vanced. Yet  in  the  early  stages  of 
these  multiple  foreign  ptAicy  crises, 
there  has  been  a  singular  absence  of 
broad,  varied  debate  on  the  nature  of 
the  crisis,  and  on  reas<Hiable  alterna- 
tives In  dealing  with  world  events.  In 
fact,  pait  of  the  danger  in  the  present 
rttuatiOD  Is  the  pervasive  tendency  in 
and  out  of  Washington  to  simply  fol- 
low the  President's  lead— understanda- 
ble in  the  light  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  culture,  but.  neverthe- 
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less,  profoundly  deficient  from  the 
standpoint  of  policy. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
address  spelled  out  a  variety  of  mili- 
tary actions  that  suggest  our  past  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam.  Iran,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world— that  Indis- 
criminate military  assistance  to  shaky 
regimes  and  new  outpourings  of  de- 
fense dollara  are  costly,  dangerous, 
and  counterproductive— has  largely 
been  forgotten.  Yet  there  are  few 
voices  today  challenging  these  poUdes 
and  an  extremely  narrow  range  of  al- 
ternatives that  are  being  discussed. 

Before  we  plunge  headlong  Into  • 
new  round  of  military  action  and  cost- 
ly defense  mobilization,  we  should  at 
least  pause  to  consider  the  potentially 
grave  conseque^ices  this  will  have  for 
our  society  and  economy.  Already,  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  new  f(»«ign 
policies,  the  1961  budget  registers  a 
major  retrenchment  on  domestic  pro- 
grams and  a  severe  squeeze  on  the 
Federal  Qovemmenti  fiscal  ability  to 
maintain  and  expand  worthwhile  and 
necessary  programs  at  h<xne. 

One  of  the  few,  and  most  dlstln- 
ffuished,  voices  to  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent's forelgn-poUcy  direction  is  Rich- 
ard J.  Bamet.  a  leading  student  of  In- 
temati(}nal  affairs  during  the  past  two 
decades.  Bamet  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  Policy  Pluming 
Group  in  the  early  sixties.  He  Is  the 
author  of  major  books.  "Roots  of  War, 
Global  Reach,"  snd  most  recently. 
"The  Giants:  Russia  and  America." 
Bamet  furnishes  In  the  article  reprint- 
ed below  a  badly  needed  historical  per- 
spective and  alternative  policy  analy- 
sis, that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  consider.  The  article  was  first 
published  In  the  Washington  Post. 
January  20, 1980. 

The  Bamet  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20. 19801 

We  Need  New  Rulis,  Not  Militakt  Risks 

OK  Noaaaa  Bmm 

(By  Ridiard  J.  Banek) 

The  1980*  have  l>egun  with  the  brutal  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  collapse  of 
of  detente  and  the  distinct  possibility  of 
direct  U.S.  Soviet  confrontation  in  the 
coming  weeks  In  Pakistan  or  Iran.  The 
world  seems  closer  to  a  major  war  than  at 
any  time  since  the  1930s.  The  informal,  de 
facto  rules  of  the  Cold  War  have  broken 
down. 

For  a  generation,  the  United  States  con- 
ducted military  interventions  In  Iran.  Oua^ 
temala,  Lebanon,  the  Dominican  Republla 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  elsewhere  The  So- 
viets invaded  Hungary  and  Czechoslovaicia, 
but  outside  the  area  occupied  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  by  the  Red  Army  Soviet  mili- 
tary expansionisra  was  omtalned.  The 
United  States  was  tree  to  dispatch  Its  forces 
around  tbe  world  outside  the  Soviet  bloe 
without  courtinc  a  risk  of  nuclear  war.  the 
Soviet  Unkm.  ss  the  Cuban  missQe  crisis 
■bowed,  was  not.  In  the  past  five  years,  how- 
ever, Cuban  troops  backed  by  the  Soviet 
union  intervened  ta  Ansola  and  Ethiopia, 
without  American  response. 

This  opnattonal  code  at  ttie  CoM  War  was 
based  oo  shared  perceptions  of  power.  With 
the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  tbe  Soviets 
have  demonstrated  that  the  old  rules  no 
longer  apply.  Their  willingness  to  send  their 
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military  forces  outside  the  Soyiet  bloc  and 

to  brook  the  predictable  consequences  is 
particularty  disturWns  because  It  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  fear  that  old  Russian  imperial 
ambttiona  In  the  whole  strategic  area  have 
been  revived. 

Henry  Kissinger's  structure  of  peace,  frag- 
ile as  it  was,  is  oollapsinc.  This  fundamental 
qiiestion  now  facing  the  United  States  is 
what  can  take  its  place. 

The  urge  to  "punish"  the  Sovlat  Union  for 
naked  agression  is  understandable,  and  the 
impulse  to  do  It  with  symbolic  military 
meastu'cs  is  predictaUe.  But  the  military  re- 
sponses now  being  planned  show  a  basic 
lack  of  ondetatanding  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  presmt  crisis  and  a  failure  to  take  a 
bard  look  at  the  consequences  of  planned 
military  movea. 

There  li  rapidly  developing  In  this  coun- 
try a  political  myth  in  the  tradition  of  the 
"Yalta  seUoat"  and  "Who  lost  China?"  slo- 
gana  at  the  1B40b.  a  myth  that  holds  that 
military  weakneat  k  behind  our  current  pre- 
dicament. Tet  the  United  States  does  not 
lack  the  airborne  dtvislons,  planes  and  ships 
to  launch  a  military  operation  against  Iran 
right  now.  And  even  tripling  such  forces 
cannot  rescue  the  hostages. 

In  Vietnam  the  mismatch  between  mili- 
tary power  and  the  political  problemis  we 
were  seeking  to  solve  was  the  heart  of  the 
tragedy.  Now  we  appear  ready  to  bring  back 
the  Green  Berets  in  modem  dress,  another 
military  fix.  Once  again  we  will  assign  to 
the  armed  forces  impossible  missions,  and 
once  again  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
United  States  wlU  suffer.  But  this  time  the 
war  is  already  regional  and  threatens  to  in- 
volve more  than  a  billion  people. 

The  military  options  are  all  unpromising. 
The  Instability  of  the  region  is  causing  the 
U.S.  t/)  re^rt  to  the  very  policies  that  have 
promoted  the  instability. 

We  forget  that  the  shah  fell  not  because 
he  lacked  arms— we  sold  and  gave  him  $20 
billion  worth— but  because  he  was  a  corrupt, 
brutal  and  hated  niler.  The  arms  served  to 
cataljrze  public  discontent  and  to  symbolize 
U.S.  responsibility  for  maintaining  his  tyr- 
anny. 

In  the  same  way.  arming  a  brutal  unpopu- 
lar government  in  Pakistan  will  strain  the 
fragile  bonds  that  keep  that  collection  of 
nationalities  together  and  will  exacerbate 
the  separatist  movement  of  the  Baluchls 
and  Pashtoonis.  all  of  which  plays  into  the 
Russians'  hands.  Arming  Afghan  guerrillas 
or  Pakistanis  to  fight  in  Afghanistan  would 
be  both  cynical  and  foolish;  the  fighting 
might  serve  to  keep  the  battle  in  the  public 
eye  but  it  could  not  liberate  Afghanistan 
from  the  Soviet  army.  In  the  process  a  good 
many  Pakistanis  and  Afghans  would  die  and 
the  Russians  could  be  provoked  into  a  Cam- 
bodia-style incursion  against  the  rebel 
"sanctuaries"  A  revived  India-PaUstan  war 
is  a  likely  consequence. 

A  Chinese  "pimitive"  invasion  of  Indo- 
china would  no  doubt  distres!<  the  Russians, 
but  the  only  lesson  they  would  leam  from  it 
is  that  a  general  South  Asian  war  was  inevi- 
table. Establishing  U.S.  bases  in  regimes  as 
politically  vulnerable  as  Sadat's  Egypt  or 
Saudi  Arabia  is  crackpot  realpolltlk. 

There  is  only  one  real  military  option  to 
counter  further  Soviet  aggeasion.  and  that 
is  to  keep  raising  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and 
to  make  it  ever  more  "credible."  By  defini- 
tion, that  means  basing  national  security 
policy  on  bluff,  for  there  is  nothing  the  So- 
viets could  do  in  the  IClddle  East  that  would 
be  as  destructive  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nuclear  war.  A  nuclear 
strategy  is  an  exercise  In  controUed  reckless- 
ness. It  is  baaed  on  the  expectation  that  the 
Sovieta  will  tmA  down  In  a  confrontation  or 
that  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  war  can 
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be  limited.  Both  are  Increasingly  dubious 
propositions.  In  a  world  brimming  with  ar- 
maments, bluffs  are  likely  to  be  called. 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the  reviving 
political  myth  of  American  weakness  is  the 
notion  that  it  was  a  shift  in  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance that  emboldened  the  Russians  to  act  In 
Afghanistan.  The  United  States  has  the  nu- 
clear arsenal  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  ut- 
terly and  the  Soviets  know  It. 

Far  from  looking  weak  militarily,  the 
United  States  looked  as  if  it  had  abandoned 
detente  and  was  prepared  to  resume  the 
quest  for  massive  military  superiority. 
SALT  was  already  as  good  as  dead.  The 
United  States  had  already  announced  a 
commitment  to  a  major  escalation  of  the 
military  budget.  The  decision  to  emplace  In 
Europe  the  cruise  missUe  and  Pershings,  a 
new  strategic  nuclear  weapons  system  as  far 
as  the  Soviets  were  concerned,  had  been 
made  and  Brezhnev's  October  offer  to  nego- 
tiate a  reduction  In  European-based  nuclear 
weapons  had  been  dismissed.  The  motives  in 
Washington  may  have  aU  t>een  defensive, 
but  they  did  not  look  defensive  In  Moscow. 
As  they  looked  out  from  the  Kremlin,  Sovi- 
et leaders  saw  West  Germany  moving  closer 
to  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a 
U.S.-Chinese  military  alliance  taking  shape. 
The  U.S.  military  programs  of  the  1980s 
would  restore  an  overwhelming  nuclear  su- 
periority to  the  United  States  unless 
matched  at  a  fantastic  cost. 

The  stakes  are  much  too  high  to  base  poli- 
cy on  a  view  that  the  Soviets  have  fixed  in- 
tentions. Whether  the  Soviet  motivations 
were  "offensive"  or  "defensive"  matters  less 
than  whether  it  Is  possible  to  restore  a 
structure  of  peace  that  can  Inhibit  further 
military  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  great  danger  of  the  1980s  Is  that  the 
possibilities  for  miscalculation  have  in- 
creased enormously.  If  President  Carter  ap- 
pears a  vacillating  and  uncertain  leader,  the 
Soviets  appear  mercurial  and  unpredictable. 
With  President  Brezhnev  about  to  leave.  It 
is  not  clear  who  Is  in  charge.  A  "tbugh"  poli- 
cy is  needed,  but  mindless  military  escala- 
tion Is  not  the  route.  A  policy  that  can  Im- 
press friends  and  adversaries  is  one  rooted 
in  a  clear  view  of  vital  interests,  a  realistic 
awareness  of  what  can  and  cannot  be 
achieved,  and  a  steadiness  of  direction. 

The  ambiguity  of  policy  and  intentions  In 
both  capitals  is  creating  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme danger  and.  like  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  a  time  of  opportunity  as  well.  Because 
the  old  ground  rules  have  broken  down,  de 
facto  rules  about  what  the  supertwwers  can 
and  cannot  do  must  be  put  into  place.  The 
new  rules  will  either  be  forged  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  confrontation  or  they  will  be  arrived 
at  by  explicit  agreement. 

If  we  are  to  slow  down  the  drift  to  war, 
new  principles  governing  superpower  behav- 
ior must  be  negotiated.  They  should  be  sim- 
ple and  explicit. 

For  example,  both  superpowers  could 
lEtree  not  to  deploy  their  forces  In  any  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  not'  now  located.  Such 
a  freeze  on  bases  and  troop  deployments 
would  outlaw  future  Vietnams.  Dominican 
Republics.  Czechoslovaklas  and  Afghani- 
stans.  Proxy  armies,  as  in  Angola  and  Ethio- 
pia, would  t>e  expressly  prohibited.  Such  an 
agreement  would  de^ly  be  in  the  U.S.  in- 
terest since,  unlike  the  first  postwar  genera- 
tion, the  Soviets  now  have  more  opportuni- 
ties for  military  intervention  than  does  the 
United  States. 

Why  would  the  Soviets  agree?  No  one 
knows  for  sure  that  they  would.  However, 
their  record  of  military  intervention  has  not 
been  spectacularly  successful  In  Egypt, 
Sudan  and  Somalia,  they  lost  control  and* 
made  enemies  of  the  countries  on  which 
they  had  lavished  military  aid.  Pacifying  Af- 
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ghanlstan  will  not  be  all  that  easy  and  the 
price  already  paid  has  been  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  condemnation  by  the  Third 
World  nations.  The  stated  goal  of  their  di- 
plomacy has  been  to  establish  the  principle 
of  equality  with  the  United  States  In  mili- 
tary relatioru.  Clear  ground  rules  that  In- 
hibit both  superpowers  equally  are  In  their 
interest  as  well  as  in  ours.  If  there  is  a  struc- 
ture of  peace  that  protects  legitimate  Soviet 
Interests,  then  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
they  would  renounce  unilateral  military  and 
paramilitary  action. 

The  United  States  should  work  for  a  neu- 
tralized Afghanistan,  with  borders  guaran- 
teed by  all  the  states  in  the  region  and  with 
Soviet  troops  withdrawn.  The  analogy 
would  be  Austria— from  which  Soviet  troops 
also  withdrew— militarily  neutral  but  with 
an  Internal  political  system  closer  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  (Austria,  of  course,  in  eco- 
nomic and  political  terms  is  part  of  the 
West.)  It  would  be  foolish  to  underestimate 
the  difficulties,  but  it  is  a  realistic  goal  as 
part  of  a  larger  process  for  the  restoration 
of  a  less  dangerous  U.S.-Sovlet  relationship. 

Neither  superpower  can  control  internal 
political  events  in  the  Third  World.  An 
agreement  that  reflected  such  an  under- 
standing of  our  historical  moment  is  abso- 
lutely crucial  to  the  avoidance  of  war.  The 
failure  to  grasp  the  power  of  liberation  Ideo- 
logies Is  the  fundamental  weak  point  of  the 
official  view  In  Washington,  and,  it  seems. 
In  Moscow,  too. 

In  one  sense  we  are  at  the  "end  of  Ideolo- 
gy." Neither  "communism"  nor  "capitalism" 
remains  a  credible  philosophical  system  for 
organizing  society  In  the  contemporary 
world.  There  is  growing  suspicion  of  all 
ready-made  systems.  The  existing  models 
are  too  much  beset  by  internal  contraditions 
and  failures.  They  mean  too  many  things. 

There  Is  panic  and  violence  in  the  world— 
not,  as  at  other  historical  moments,  because 
of  a  fanatic  belief  that  one  system  or  an- 
other has  a  monopoly  on  truth,  but  because 
of  widespread  feelings  that  on  one  In  charge 
knows  what  to  do.  The  failure  of  both  "so- 
cialist" and  "capitalist"  regimes  to  bring  lib- 
eration or  dignity  to  billions  of  people  has 
unleashed  a  profound  spiritual  reaction— a 
radical  rejection  of  the  dominant  interna- 
tional culture. 

The  popular  Impulse  Is  not  so  much  to 
build  a  "nation"  in  the  19th  century  sense 
of  the  word  as  to  restore  a  sense  of  cultural 
and  religious  autonomy  and  to  achieve  and 
identity  which— as  In  the  case  of  the  Kurds, 
for  example— may  be  transnational.  But  the 
transforming  Impact  of  popular  passions  Is 
real,  and  in  the  corridors  of  power  it  is 
hopelessly  misimderstood.  The  official 
American  worldvlew  ignored  Islam  in  Iran 
until  the  mobs  were  in  the  streets.  The  Rus- 
sians have  been  more  aware  of  popular  pas- 
sion as  a  major  political  force  of  our  time, 
but  they  too  are  so  bound  by  the  traditional 
geopolitical  view  of  the  world  that  their 
only  response  is  to  try  to  crush  it. 

Given  the  realities  of  world  power  and  the 
parallel  reflex  responses  In  Washington  and 
Moscow,  there  is  no  way  out  of  the  national 
security  dilemma  as  it  Is  now  being  defined. 
Unless  we  change  the  conceptual  frame- 
work, we  are  doomed  to  a  series  of  military 
moves  and  countermoves  that  cannot  be 
kept  under  control.  But  the  United  States 
does  have  an  historic  opportunity  to  help 
build  a  new  world  consensus  to  contain  ag- 
gression. It  can  do  that  only  by  Identifying 
more  with  the  concerns  of  the  weak  states 
where  the  world's  majority  lives. 

To  build  a  world  consei^sus  we  need  new 
ground  rules  that  will  be  equally  applicable 
to  everybody.  To  curb  proliferation,  the 
U.S.-Sovlet  competition  In  nuclear  weapons 
must  come  to  a  halt.  To  build  a  new  world 
majority  for  reestablishing  the  minimum  in- 
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temational  order  necessary  to  survive  the 
rest  of  the  century,  the  poor  countries  must 
have  a  significantly  greater  stake  In  that 
order. 

The  principal  security  problem  for  the 
United  States  in  the  1980s  is  mounting  in- 
stability everywhere;  the  Russians  are  Just  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Making  new  military 
alliances  with  weak,  illegitimate  govern- 
ments creates  more  instability.  The  escalat- 
ing disorder  in  the  world  requires  a  clearer 
relationship  with  the  SovieU,  not  a  breakoff 
in  relations.  We  need  more  emphasis  on 
human  rights,  not  less;  only  legitimate  gov- 
ernments, not  repressive  Juntas,  can  keep 
order  over  the  long  run.  We  need  accommo- 
dation with  the  developing  countries  on  eco- 
nomic Issues.  We  dare  not  let  our  obsession 
with  the  Soviet  Union  define  our  global  se- 
ctulty  policy. 

A  few  years  ago  these  were  the  stated 
views  of  the  Carter  administration.  Now, 
that  effort  to  develop  rational  secxulty  poli- 
cies appropriate  for  the  1980s  Is  being  aban- 
doned, and  we  march  to  catastrophe  under 
the  banner  of  an  obsolete  realpolitik.  If  we 
could  leam  that  uncontrollable  forces  of  lib- 
eration are  on  the  move  in  the  world  and 
that  they  need  not  be  oiu-  enemies,  we  could 
help  to  create  a  political  climate  in  which 
aggression  can  be  contained.* 


A  MESSAGE  OF  HOPE  PROM 
EXILE  IN  SIBERIA 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

ormwToiui 

m  THZ  BODSB  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  January  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlsti  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  message  I 
have  just  received  from  my  Fourth 
Congressional  District's  prisoner  of 
conscience,  Ida  NudeL 

Written  in  English  on  a  postcard. 
Ida's  message  was  sent  from  the  re- 
mote village  of  Knvosheino,  where  she 
is  In  exile  on  a  charge  of  malicious 
hooliganism.  Ida's  crime?  Displaying 
from  the  balcony  of  her  Moscow 
apartment  a  banner  demancUng  a  visa 
to  IsraeL  Ida  Nudel  has  been  seeking 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  for  nearly  a  dec- 
ade, but.  although  her  husband  and 
her  sister  were  granted  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Ida  Nudel  has  been 
refused,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Helsinld  accords  on  human  rights. 

Although  living  imder  the  most 
primitive  conditions  and  under  con- 
stant harassment,  Ida  Nudel's  indoml* 
table  spirit  has  never  flagged.  Last 
May.  at  the  suggestion  of  Lynn  Singer, 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Commit- 
tee for  Soviet  Jewry,  I  adopted  Ida  as 
my  Fourth  District's  prisoner  of  con- 
science. Since  then,  each  week.  I  have 
been  writing  letters  of  encouragement 
to  Ida.  and.  each  week,  writing  to  Sovi- 
et authorities  demanding  they  permit 
her  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL 

Until  recehring  Ida's  postcard.  1  had 
no  indication  my  weekly  messages 
were  getting  through.  But  listen  to 
what  Ida  wrote  on  E>ecember  28,  1979: 

Dear  Norman!  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letters  of  JUre  1,  8.  15,  22.  I  am  sorry 
my  poor  English  doesn't  permit  me  to  ex- 
press properly  how  deeply  I  was  moved. 
Your  letters  were  great  support  for  my  souL 
I  know  that  you  and  many  are  very  anxious 
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and  very  perstst(ent>  in  obtatnbig  freedom 
for  me  and  for  so  many  In  situation  such  as 
my(mine)  and  evm  worst.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful for  that!  I  ask  you  very  much,  tn  spite  of 
things  not  going  as  we  dream,  dont  give  up, 
be  stubborn  and  yon  will  succeed.  1^  best 
wishes  for  you  and  all  your  family  for  198A 
year.  Cordially,  Ida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  express  ade- 
quately the  tremendous  lift  in  spirit  I 
received  from  Ida  Nudel's  postcard.  It 
is  the  most  heartening  thing  that  has 
happened  to  me  in  a  long  time.  For  8 
months,  I  have  been  writing  weekly 
letters  of  encouragement  to  Ida,  and 
her  first  word  to  me  Is  an  offer  of  en- 
couragement. What  a  courageous  spir- 
it. What  magnificent  determination 
and  perseverance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  respcMue.  I  asstired 
Ida  that  I  will  never  let  up  in  my  ef- 
forts to  free  her  imtil  she  arrives  safe- 
ly in  Israel,  as  did  the  previous  prison- 
er of  conscience  from  my  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District.  Hillel  Butnum. 
Furthermore.  I  promised  Ida  that  I 
would  bring  her  message  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  am  doing  so 
here  in  asking  that  you  join  with  me 
in  demanding  that  Soviet  leaders, 
from  Leonid  Brezhnev  on  down,  re- 
verse their  grim  persecution  and  op- 
pression and  grant  freedom  to  those, 
like  Ida,  whose  only  desire  is  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  in  the  country  of 
their  choosing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  grow- 
ing world  tension,  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  We  must  lend  our  support  and 
encouragement  to  those,  like  Ida 
Nudel  who  are  struggling  for  their 
freedom.  Her  courage,  determination, 
and  perseverance  In  the  face  of  adver- 
sity should  inspire  every  one  of  us  to 
do  our  utmost  for  her  and  her  fellow 
victims  of  persecuticm  and  intolerance. 
Our  voices  are  heard— even  behind  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin.  Let  us  join  in  re- 
newed demands  for  freedom  for  Ida 
Nudel  and  thousands  of  other  Soviet 
Jews  being  oppressed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  SUPPORTS 
LEGISLATIVE  VETO 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OrOIORCIA 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  RXPRESKIfTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  concern  for  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Nation's  small  business 
were  most  pleased  when,  in  Aprfl  1978. 
President  Carter  called  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
In  doing  so,  he  recognized  that  small 
business  means  a  great  deal  to  our  na^ 
tional  economy  in  terms  of  productiv- 
ity and  growth.  The  President  empha- 
sized the  need  to  develop  a  broad  new 
legislative  and  policy  agenda  for  smaU 
business,  and  he  ordered  this  Confer- 
ence to  develop  that  agenda.  He  also 
insisted    that   the    Conference    must 
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reach  the  Nation's  grassroots  in  devel- 
oping this  agenda,  and  he  assured  par- 
ticipants that  their  views  wonld  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  pubUe  policy. 

The  Conference  did  reach  the  grass- 
roots. A  series  of  57  open  forums  were 
held  througout  the  Nation.  JrMiany  iq. 
volving  over  30,000  people.  Thousands 
of  recommendations  emerged  from 
these  forums,  and  they  were  thai 
fashioned  by  a  series  of  10  regional 
conferences  into  over  300  Issue  state- 
ments which  were  osed  as  a  working 
agenda  at  the  recently  completed  na- 
tional conference.  The  1,500  delegates 
at  this  final  conference  were  asked  to 
use  these  statements  to  recommend  a 
final  15  that  the  White  House  said 
would  be  the  ba^  of  Federal  policy 
for  the  next  quarter  century.  Presi- 
dent Carter  called  this  process  "parti- 
cipatory democracy  at  its  finest."  and 
I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

At  the  national  conference  the  dele- 
gates continued  to  voice  the  concerns 
expressed  over  and  over  during  earlier 
phases  of  the  process.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  heard  concerns  was  the 
need  for  regulatory  reform.  Of  the 
hiudreds  of  recommendations  the  del- 
egates reviewed,  they  voted  as  one  of 
their  top  15  recommendations  that 
Congress  take  a  greater  role  in  over- 
seeing the  regulatory  process  includ- 
ing instituting  a  legislative  veto  over 
rules  and  regulations.  Specifically,  the 
conference  recommended  that: 

Congress  shall  exercise  line-item  veto  over 
regulations  within  a  specified  time  through 
congressional  oversight  committees,  with 
one-house  floor  vote. 

This  action  places  the  President  in 
an  interesting  situation.  He  has  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  legtslatlre 
veto  concept,  in  the  pasL  He  recently 
vetoed  a  bill  because  he  claimed  it  con- 
tained a  legislative  veto,  although  his 
accompanying  statement  failed  to  ex- 
plain why  he  has  previously  signed  40 
bills  during  his  term  In  office  contain- 
ing 52  legislative  veto  provisions. 

Nonetheless,  the  President  has  rfio- 
sen  to  disagree  publicly  with  Congress 
on  the  issue  of  legislative  veto.  He  has 
not  heeded  the  broad  base  of  support 
for  legislative  veto  that  exists  In  the 
Congress.  He  has  not  recognized  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  continually  en- 
dorsed the  legislative  veto  mechanism. 
He  has  not  realized  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  the  Levltas  leglslaUve 
veto  bill.  HJL  1776.  currently  has 
more  than  230  cosponsors,  well  over  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
House. 

So  far  the  President  has  not  realized 
tide  of  significance  of  all  of  this  In 
malntjtlnlng  his  public  opposition  to 
legislative  veto.  Now.  however,  he  Is 
faced  with  the  recommendations  of  his 
own  grassroots  Conference  on  Small 
B«stnes&  His  own  White  House  Con- 
ference has  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
the  legislative  veta  The  legislative 
veto  survived  an  arduous  process  to  be- 
come one  of  the  major  policy  recom- 
mendations of  his  own  Conference. 
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The  Conference  delegates  were  told 
that  the  President  was  serlooji  In  his 
commitmept  to  use  the  recommenda- 
tions that  emerged  from  the  process- 
all  of  them.  The  question  is:  Can  the 
President  now  choose  to  ignore  one  of 
his  Conference's  top  priorities?  Can  he 
ignore  the  results  of  participatory  de- 
mocracy at  its  finest?  I  believe  not.  I 
hope  his  administration  will  now  Join 
with  the  Congress  and  implement  the 
legislative  veto  iwroposals. 

The  legislative  veto  will  put  elected 
officials  iMck  in  control  of  the  rule- 
making process.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Rules  are  laws,  and  the  Constitution 
vests  lawmaking  authority  in  the 
hands  of  elected  officials.  What  we 
have  now  is  a  situation  where  unelect- 
ed  bureaucrats  write  far  more  of  our 
laws  than  does  the  elected  Congress. 
Bureaucrats  currently  write  18  regula- 
tiooa  toe  every  law  Congress  passes, 
and  there  is  no  comprehensive  mecha^ 
nism  for  reviewing  their  work  before  it 
Is  imposed  upon  our  citizens.  The  ex- 
isting system  of  government  by  regula- 
tion violates  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  representative  democracy. 

The  legislative  veto  can  correct  this 
problem.  It  will  give  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  review,  and  veto  if  neces- 
sary, proposed  reg\ilations  before  they 
can  go  into  effect.  It  is  a  simple,  yet  ef- 
fective, mechanism  to  insure  that 
elected  officials  have  the  final  words 
over  all  of  our  laws.  The  1.500  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  imderstood  the 
need  for  the  legislative  veto  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  it  be 
implemented.  I  hope  he  wHI  view  this 
recommendation  in  the  spirit  he  prom- 
ised when  he  called  the  Conference  to- 
gethM.  The  delegates  have  spoken. 
Now  It  is  up  to  the  President.* 


PHIL  PORTNOY  HUlifANITARIAN 
AWARDS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

ormw  jmsKT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATTVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Phil  Portnoy  Association  of  Union. 
N.J.,  represents  the  grassroots  people 
of  America  who  are  dedicated  to  their 
community  and  to  helping  our  fellow 
citizens  cope  with  unforeseen  trage- 
dies. This  sense  of  commimlty  service 
is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  American  people. 

It  thrives  in  Union.  N,J..  where  the 
Phil  Portnoy  Association  has  encour- 
aged individuals  to  contribute  their 
time  and  talents  to  helping  others 
meet  the  burdens  of  life  and  overcom- 
ing the  disappointments  caused  by 
cri]n>llng  accidents,  fires,  and  other 
tragic  circumstances. 

The  Phil  Portnoy  Association  annu- 
ally honors  incUviduals  who  have  dem- 
mistrated  compassion,  leadership,  and 
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dedication  to  heliring  others.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2. 1960,  the  Phil  Portnoy  Associ- 
ation win  give  its  himianitarlan 
awards  to  two  outstanding  cltiz«is  of 
Union,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Fried  and  Mrs.  Lu- 
cille Longo.  Their  contributions  and 
efforts  are  impressive  and  deserving  of 
this  honor. 

Rhoda  Fried  has  served  as  a  member 
of  township  of  Union  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  5  years,  and  is  now  its  presi- 
dent. I  should  note  that  the  public 
school  system  in  Union  is  more  than 
meeting  expectations  for  quality  edu- 
cation. Recently,  the  results  of  the  na- 
tionwide California  aptitude  tests  re- 
vealed that  students  in  the  Union  pub- 
lic school  system  achieved  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary rating  in  competition  with 
students  all  over  the  Nation.  This  is  a 
credit  to  the  Union  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Mrs.  Pried,  the  administration, 
faculty,  students,  and  their  parents. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Mrs.  Fried  has 
unselfishly  given  her  time,  talent,  and 
energies  to  benefit  thousands  of  public 
school  chUdren  as  a  member  of  the 
PTA  at  the  elementary,  Jimior  high 
school,  and  high  school  levels.  As  any- 
one involved  in  education  recognizes, 
it  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  and  a 
time-consuming  one,  but  the  rewards 
in  terms  of  stimulating  children  to 
learn  and  to  develop  their  potential 
are  great. 

In  the  meantime.  Mrs.  Fried  has 
raised  funds  to  help  accident  victims; 
those  unfortunate  citizens  whose  fami- 
lies cannot  finance  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  rehabilitaticKi  and  treatment 
of  serious  injuries.  As  treasurer  of  the 
Phil  Portnoy  Humanitarian  Associ- 
ation, Mrs.  Pried  was  instrtimental  in 
persuading  businessmen,  and  profes- 
sional and  working  people  in  Union  to 
contribute  to  helping  others. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Fried  and  her 
family  on  receiving  the  Phil  Portnoy 
Association  Humanitarian  Award. 

Likewise,  the  association  and  the 
community  of  Union  Township  deeply 
appreciate  the  valuable  contributions 
of  Mrs.  Lucille  Longo.  It  takes  hard 
workers  to  do  the  nitty-^tty  Jobs  of 
raising  funds  for  charities  and  of  in- 
teresting our  fellow  citizens  in  public 
service.  Mrs.  Longo  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  all  respects. 

Raising  funds  for  charitable  causes 
is  alwajrs  difficult.  But  equally  impor- 
tant, Mrs.  Longo  personaUy  followed 
through  to  implement  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  those  in  need.  Fot  7  years 
she  was  in  charge  of  delivering  food 
baskets  to  the  needy  on  Thanksgiving. 
Christmas,  and  Easter.  Hundreds  of 
poor  families  whose  meager  incomes 
could  not  provide  them  with  a  decent 
holiday  dinner  are  grateful  to  BCrs. 
Longo  and  her  volunteers  for  their 
thoughtf  ulness  and  concern. 

Mrs.  Longo  also  recognized  that  chil- 
dren need  healthy  recreation  pursuits 
as  well  as  food.  Her  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Township  Recreation 
Commission  provided  the  support 
needed  to  expand  and  continue  many 
of  Union's  recreation  programs  for  the 
young. 
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Over  a  period  of  8  years,  Mrs.  Longo 
served  as  secretary  for  the  Phil  Port- 
noy Association,  enabling  its  members 
to  reach  out  to  help  those  whose  lives 
were  shattered  by  tragic  circiun- 
stances.  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Longo. 
her  husband.  Charles,  and  their 
daughter,  CheryL 

In  every  respect.  Mrs.  Longo  and 
Mrs.  Fried  exemplify  the  hunumitar- 
ian  instincts  of  the  Phil  Portnoy  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  highly  respected  for  its 
charity  and  concern  for  the  victims  of 
accidents,  and  Phil  Portnoy.  himself, 
knows  from  his  own  experience  that 
with  help  from  others  and  personal 
coiutige.  the  handicapped  can  lead 
fruitful  and  meaningful  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  fellow  citizens  and 
their  commimlty.* 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCTION 
OF  H.R.  6247.  TAX  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  INCOME 
OF  SEPARATED  SPOUSES 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1980,  I  introduced  H.R. 
6247,  legislation  which  is  badly  needed 
to  ciu^  a  grievous  Injustic**  under  pres- 
ent law  in  the  case  of  married  individ- 
uals, residing  in  community  property 
States,  who  live  apart  and  file  separate 
tax  returns.  In  this  situation,  each 
spouse  is  required  to  report  the  one- 
half  of  community  Income  attributa- 
ble to  the  income  and  earnings  of  the 
other  spouse,  whether  or  not  such  in- 
come is  in  fact  received.  H.R.  6247  will 
correct  this  problem  by  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  prpvlde  that 
separated  spouses  will  be  taxed  only 
on  the  real  economic  Income  earned  or 
received  by  each,  and  not  on  a  share  of 
community  income  not  actually 
received. 

Typically,  the  worst  cases  under 
present  law  have  involved  an  unsup- 
ported wife  who  does  not  know,  and 
has  no  way  of  knowing,  the  financial 
status  and  affairs  of  the  community  or 
even  the  whereabouts  of  her  husband. 
In  many  cases,  no  return  has  been 
filed  or  tax  paid  by  the  absent  hus- 
band. In  this  situation,  the  wife  has  no 
control  over  her  statutory  income  tax 
liability  and  no  means  to  compel  her 
husband  to  divulge  information  for 
tax  filing  purposes  concerning  the 
community's  assets,  liabilities,  or  in- 
come. As  a  practical  matter,  the  wife 
filing  separately  can  neither  prepare  a 
return  showing  the  community  income 
nor  pay  the  tax  on  such  bicome.  de- 
spite her  legal  requirement  to  do  so.  In 
many  cases,  the  final  result  of  impos- 
ing a  tax  liability  on  the  separated 
wife  for  the  one-half  of  the  communi- 
ty earnings  of  the  husband  is  to  create 
an  uncollectible  deficiency. 

Despite  the  availability  in  most  com- 
munity property  States  of  a  suit  for 
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separation  of  property— or  a  suit 
against  the  husband's  heirs  after  the 
community  is  dissolved  by  death— the 
wife  is.  as  a  practical  matter,  helpless 
if  the  husband  cannot  be  located  for 
service  of  process.  Further,  while  the 
wife  may  be  relieved  of  certain  obliga- 
tions to  creditors  and  others  under  a 
State  exemption  statute  if  she  re- 
nounces the  community,  such  renunci- 
atiCHi  does  not  relieve  her  of  liability 
for  Federal  income  taxes  due  on  the 
one-half  of  community  income  attrib- 
uted to  her  for  tax  purposes. 

Both  the  Tax  Court  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  have  Invited  Congress  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
dissolve  the  community  for  tax  pur- 
poses where  in  fact,  the  separated 
spouse  receives  no  financial  benefit 
from  the  community  earnings  of  the 
other  separated  spouse.  The  tax-re- 
porting dilemma  of  separate  spouses, 
resident  in  conmumity  property 
States,  was  first  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  July  1977  by 
the  Genend  Accounting  Office  in  a 
letter  report  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation.  The  GAO  recommended 
that,  where  certain  conditions  exists, 
the  separated  spouse  who  does  not  re- 
ceive the  one-half  of  community  in- 
come be  relieved  of  tax  liability  with 
respect  to  such  Income.  The  four  con- 
ditions specified  by  the  GAO  were: 
First,  a  separate  return  had  been  filed 
by  an  individual  who  is  married;  sec- 
ond, there  is  omitted  from  the  gross 
Income  reported  on  the  separate  re- 
turn, community  Income  derived  from 
income  earned  by  the  other  spouse  or 
derived  from  community  property; 
third,  the  married  individual  filing  the 
separate  return  lives  separate  and 
apart  from  the  other  spouse  for  the 
entire  taxable  year,  and  fourth,  the  in- 
dividual filing  the  separate  return  es- 
tablished that  he  or  she  has  not  re- 
ceived, directly  or  indirectly,  any  of 
the  community  income  omitted  from 
gross  Income. 

These  four  conditions  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill's  new  section  66  of  the 
IRC  which  refers  to  section  879(a)  for 
the  applicable  tax  computation  rules. 
That  is,  where  these  four  conditions 
are  present,  the  community  Income  of 
separated  spouses,  both  citizens  or 
residents  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  com- 
mimlty income  of  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resi- 
dent who  Is  married  to  a  nonresident 
alien  individual.  This  means  that  the 
community  income  which  is  earned  in- 
come will  be  taxable  to  the  spouse  who 
has  rendered  the  personal  services. 
Community  income  which  is  business 
income,  including  a  partner's  distribu- 
tive share  of  partnership  incopie,  will 
be  taxable  to  the  spouse  who  exercises 
substantially  all  of  the  management 
and  control  of  the  trade  or  business. 
Community  income  derived  from  the 
separate  property  of  one  spouse  will 
be  taxable  to  that  spouse. 

This  legislation  would  Improve  the 
equity  of  our  Federal  tax  laws  for  sep- 
arated spouses  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
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this  bill  will  receive  the  support  and 
expeditious  consideration  that  it  de- 
serves.* 


INTELLIGENCE  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1980 


HON.  C  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  ruoRisA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  eliminate  three  problems  which 
have  hurt  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  aggressive,  effective 
intelligence  operations. 

The  biU  would:  Provide  that  the  CIA 
report  covert  activities  only  to  the 
House  and  Senate  intelligence  commit- 
tees, instead  of  to  the  eight  congres- 
sional committees  which  receive  that 
information  now;  change  the  law  so 
that  foreign  agents  would  no  longer 
have  access  to  information  relative  to 
the  operation  of  our  Government 
through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  and  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  re- 
veal the  Identity  of  undercover  agents 
or  informants  of  the  CIA,  Intelligence 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  the  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence or  counter-terrorism  compo- 
nents of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, I  feel  it  is  vital  that  we  level 
with  the  American  people  about  the 
state  of  our  Intelligence  agencies.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  CIA  and  our  other  In- 
telligence agencies  have  nearly  been 
put  out  of  business  in  recent  years.  It 
is  time  that  we  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple Just  how  serious  the  political  at- 
tacks on  our  intelligence  operations 
have  been.  And  it  is  time  for  us  to 
stress,  again  and  again,  that  an  effec- 
tive intelligence  operation  Is  vital  and 
essential  to  maintaining  a  strong 
America. 

Intelligence  activities  may  not  be  a 
nice  business,  but  unfortunately,  the 
game  in  which  we  are  players  is  not  a 
nice  game.  That  we  allow  foreign 
agents  access  to  important  informa- 
tion relative  to  our  Government 
through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  unthinkable  and  must  be 
changed.  To  allow  those  who  reveal 
the  Identity  of  Intelligence  agents  to 
go  free  while  their  victims  lose  their 
lives  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

The  last  section  of  my  bill  is  directed 
at  those  who  have  set  out  to  identify 
CIA  personnel  and  agents  in  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  damage  the  United 
States  even  If  It  endangera  lives.  The 
bill  would  make  such  actkuos  punish- 
able by  up  to  10  years  Imprisonment,  a 
fine  of  up  to  $50,000.  or  both. 

Another  bQl.  which  I  Introduced  ear- 
lier, would  repeal  the  current  require- 
ment that  a  court  order  be  obtained 
before  electronic  siureillanoe  of  for- 
ei^  agents  can  be  conducted.  To  re- 
strict the  FBI's  use  of  electronic  sur- 
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velllance  of  foreign  agents  in  our  ooun- 
try  spying  on  us  when  we  are  being 
told  that  there  are  already  more  Sovi- 
et agents  In  this  country  than  we  can 
keep  track  of  Is  a  condltioD  that  must 
be  changed. 

Only  last  night,  <m  natkmwlde  tele- 
vision, the  American  people  heard  Ar- 
kady Shevchenko.  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  Natkms,  estimate 
that  half —roughly  300-of  the  Soviet 
onployees  on  the  United  Nation's 
staff  are  spies.  BIr.  ShevclicDko  gave 
this  Information  to  the  Hooae  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  mtelligenoe 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  last  wedc, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  information 
has  now  been  made  public  so  that  the 
people  of  our  country  can  better  un- 
derstand the  Soviet  threat. 
HJt.6316 

A  bill  to  tmi>rove  the  intelUgenoe  lyatem  tit 
the  United  States.  szmI  for  other  puiposet. 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Hotue  of  Repretenta- 
tivet  of  the  United  States  ofAmerieu  in  Con- 
greti  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Intellisence  Ref  ortn  Act  of  1980. 

Sic.  3.  Section  663(a)  of  the  Foreisn  As- 
sistsnce  Act  of  1961.  m  amended  (S3  VJR.C, 
No.  2422(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"No  funds  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  ch^>ter  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Oential  In- 
tellisence Agency  for  a  medal  activity,  un- 
less and  until— 

"(1)  the  President  finds  that  the  activity 
is  important  to  the  national  aecurity  of  the 
United  States  and  reports,  as  won  as  poast- 
ble,  a  description  and  scope  of  the  activity 
to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telllsenoe  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  InteUlgenoe  of  the  United  States,  or, 

"(3)  the  National  Security  CouncQ  deter- 
mines that  the  activity  does  not  involve  sub- 
stantial resources  or  risks  and  falls  within  a 
category  of  special  activities  which  category 
shall  have  been  found  by  the  Presidait  to 
be  important  to  ttie  nattonal  aeeuztty  of  the 
United  States  and  which  flndtog  shall  have 
been  reported  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Conmilttee  on  Intdllgenoe  of  the  House  of 
tlepresentatlves  and  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'spedal  activity'  means  an  activity  con- 
ducted abroad  In  support  of  national  foreign 
policy  objectives  wtiich  is  designed  to  fur- 
ther official  United  States  programs  and 
policies  abroad  and  wtilch  Is  planned  and 
executed  so  that  the  role  of  the  United 
States  Ooverament  la  not  apparent  or  ac- 
knowledged publicly,  and  functions  in  sup- 
port of  such  an  activity,  but  not  including 
diplomatic  activity  or  the  collection  of  pro- 
duction of  Intelligence  or  related  support 
functimu." 

8BC  8.  Section  6  of  the  Ooitral  tnteni- 
genoe  Agency  Act  of  1949  (60  U&C  Sec. 
403g>  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  mterests  of  the  aeeuitty  of  the  for- 
eign mtelligenoe  actlvltlea  of  the  United 
States  and  m  order  to  further  tooplement 
4he  taxrrtao  of  Seetioo  403(dXS)  of  this  ttUe 
that  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligenoe 
shall  be  responsible  for  protecting  inteDl- 
genoe  sources  and  methods  tram  unanthor^ 
Ised  disclosure,  the  Agency  shall  be  exempt- 
ed tnxD  the  provlsloDs  of  any  law  which  re- 
quire the  publication  or  disdosure  of  the  or- 
ganisation, functions,  names,  official  tlUea. 
salaries,  or  number  of  personnel  employed 
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by  tbe  Agency.  In  furttiennoe  of  the  re- 
VonsfbOlty  of  the  Director  of  Centnl  Intel- 

Uienoe  to  protect  IntelUgenoe  ■ourees  and 
methods  Inf  onnation  In  fllee  outntalned  by 
■n  IntelUtenoe  iceney  or  component  of  the 
Dtalted  States  Oovernment  ahall  also  be 
exempted  from  the  provtaims  of  any  law 
which  require  the  publication  or  dladoeure. 
or  the  aeareh  or  review  In  emnectlon  there- 
with. If  nich  fnea  have  been  apecUicaUy  des- 
ignated by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence to  be  concerned  with:  The  design, 
function,  deployment,  exploitation  or  utili- 
sation of  scientific  or  technical  systems  for 
the  collection  of  foreign  intelligence  or 
oountertntelUgenoe  Information:  BttedaX  ac- 
ttvttles  and  foreign  Intelllgaice  or  counter- 
InteDlgenoe  operations:  Invertigatlons  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  suitability  of  poten- 
tial foreign  tntelllgence  or  counterintelli- 
gence sources;  Intelligence  and  security  liai- 
son arrangements  or  Information  exchanges 
with  foreign  governments  or  their  Intelli- 
gence or  security  services;  Pmvided.  That 
requests  by  American  citizens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  for  Information  con- 
cerning thonselves,  made  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tions 552  and  553a  of  Title  S.  shaU  be  proc- 
essed In  accordance  with  those  Sections. 
The  provisions  of  this  SecUon  shall  not  be 
superseded  except  by  a  provision  of  law 
which  is  enacted  after  the  date  of  this 
Amendment  and  which  spedflcally  repeals 
or  modifies  the  provisions  of  this  Section." 

Sbc.  4.  The  NaUonal  Security  Act  of  1947 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V— PROTECTION  OP  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  INFORMATION 

■Protection  of  Identities  of  Certain 
United  States  Undercover  Intelligence 
Officers.  Agents,  Informants.  and 
Sources 

"Sic.  501.  (a)  Whoever,  having  or  having 
had  authorized  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion that— 

"(1)  identifies  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
an  Intelligence  agency,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an 
Intelligence  agency,  any  individual  (A)  who 
In  fact  is  such  an  officer,  employee,  or  mem- 
ber. (B)  whose  Identity  as  such  an  officer, 
employee,  or  member  Is  classified  Informa- 
tion, and  (C)  who  is  serving  outside  the 
United  States  or  has  within  the  last  five 
years  served  outside  the  United  States: 

"(2)  identifies  as  being  or  having  been  an 
agency  of,  or  Informant  or  source  of  oper- 
ational assistance  to,  an  intelligence  agency 
any  individual  (A)  who  in  fact  is  or  has  been 
such  an  agent,  informant,  or  source,  and  (B) 
whose  Identity  as  such  an  agent.  Informant, 
or  source  is  classified  Information,  inten- 
tionally discloses  to  any  Individual  not  au- 
thorized to  receive  classified  Information 
any  Information  that  identifies  an  individu- 
al described  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as  such 
an  officer,  employee,  or  member  or  as  such 
an  agent.  Informant,  or  source,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  that  the  information 
disclosed  S6  identifies  such  Individual  and 
that  the  United  States  Is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  such  Individual's  Intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  SUtes. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $80,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
"(b)  Whoever  with  the  Intent  to  impair  or 
impede  th«  foreign  Intelligence  activiUes  of 
the  United  States  discloses  to  any  liullvldual 
iwt  authorised  to  receive  classified  inf orma- 
tlon  any  Inf  ormatlon  that— 

"(1)  identifies  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
•n  tntelllgence  agency,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an 
mtelllgenoe  agency,  any  Individual  (A)  who 
in  fact  Is  such  an  officer,  employee,  or  mem- 
ber. (B)  whose  Identity  as  such  an  officer. 
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employee,  or  monber  Is  classified  Informa- 
tion, and  (C)  who  is  serving  outside  the 
United  SUtes  or  has  within  the  last  five 
years  served  outside  the  United  Stotes;  or 

"(2)  Identifies  as  being  or  having  been  an 
agent  of,  or  Informant  or  source  of  oper- 
ational assistance  to.  an  intelligence  agency 
any  Individual  (A)  who  In  fact  Is  or  has  been 
such  an  agent.  Informant,  or  source,  and  (B) 
whose  Identity  as  such  an  agent.  Informant, 
or  source  Is  classified  information.  Knowing 
or  having  reason  to  know  that  the  Informa- 
Uon  disclosed  so  idratlfies  such  IndlvldiuU 
and  that  the  United  SUtes  Is  taking  affirm- 
ative measitfes  to  conceal  such  individual's 
intelligence  relationship  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
pr  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"DsrsMSES  un  ixcxpnoifs 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
Uon  under  section  501  that  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  with  which  the  de- 
fendant is  charged,  the  United  SUtes  had 
publicly  acknowledged  or  revealed  the  Intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  States  of 
the  individual  the  disclosure  of  whose  intel- 
ligeiux  relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
the  basis  for  the  prosecution. 

"(bXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  no  per- 
son other  than  a  person  committing  an  of- 
fense under  section  501  shall  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  such  section  by  virtue  of 
section  2  or  4  of  tiUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  under  such 
section. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  acted  with  the  Intent 
to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  any  prosecution  under  section 
501(b).  proof  of  Intentional  disclosure  of  to- 
formatlon  described  In  such  section,  or  In- 
ferences derived  from  proof  of  such  disclo- 
sure, shall  not  alone  constitute  proof  of  in- 
tent to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  It  stmll  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 501  to  transmit  information  described 
in  such  section  dlrecUy  to  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
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"Sec.  503.  There  is  Jurisdiction  over  an  of- 
fense under  section  501  committed  outside 
the  United  SUtes  If  the  Individual  comml^ 
ting  the  offense  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  (as 
defined  In  section  101(aX20)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NationaUty  Act). 

"PROVIDniO  DfPOItMATIOIT  TO  COIIQKESS 

"Sec.  504.  Nothing  in  this  UUe  shall  be 
construed  as  authority  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  Congress  or  from  a  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress. 

"DxninnoiTs 
"Sec.  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
"(1)  The  term  'classified  information' 
means  Information  or  material  designated 
and  clearly  marked  or  clearly  represented, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  sUtute  or 
Executive  order  (or  a  regulation  or  order  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  a  sUtute  or  Executive 
order),  as  requiring  a  spedflc  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  unauthorised  disclosure  for 
reasons  of  national  security. 
"  (2)  The  term  authorized",  when  used 
with  respect  to  access  to  classified  Informa- 
tion, means  having  authority,  right,  or  per- 
mission pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  sUt- 
ute, ExecuUve  order,  directive  of  the  head 
of  Any  department  or  agency  engaged  in  for- 
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eign  Intelligence  or  oounterintelligence  ac- 
tivities, order  of  a  United  SUtes  district 
court,  or  provisions  of  any  Rule  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves  or  resolution  of 
the  SenaU  which  assigns  responsibility 
within  the  respective  House  of  Congress  for 
the  oversight  of  intelllgenoe  activlUes. 

"(3)  The  term  'disclose'  means  to  commu- 
nicate, provide,  imiiart,  transmit,  transfer, 
convey,  publish,  or  otherwise  malLC  avaUa^ 
ble. 

"(4)  The  term  'Intelligence  agency'  means 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  any  InielU- 
gence  component  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  of  any  foreign  counterlntell^nce  cr 
counterterrorism  component  of  the  Pedenu 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"(5)  The  term  'informant  means  any  tadl- 
vidua!  who  furnishes  or  has  furnished  infor 
mation  to  an  intelligence  agency  In  the 
course  of  a  confidential  relationship  pro- 
tecting the  identity  of  such  individual  from 
public  disclosure. 

"(8)  The  terms  'officer'  and  'employee' 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tions 2104  and  2105,  respectively,  of  UUe  5 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(7)  The  term  'Armed  Forces'  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard. 

"(8)  The  term  'United  SUtes'  when  used 
in  a  geographic  sense,  means  all  areas  under 
the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Island.s.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  V~PROTECnON  OP  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  INPORMA'HON 

"Sec.  501.  Protection  of  IdentlUea  of  certain 
United  SUtes  Undercover  intelligence 
officers,  agents.  Informants,  and  sources. 

"Sec.  502.  Defenses  and  exceptions. 

"Sec.  503.  Extraterritorial  JurisdicUon. 

"Sec.  504.  Providing  information  to  Con- 
gress. 

"Sec.  505.  Definitions.".* 
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VISITINO  RUSSIA 

HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  of  visit- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  as  a  member  of  a 
special  selected  delegation  of  House 
leaders.  At  the  Invitation  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  17  of  us  made  the  trip  to 
continue  and  hopefully  broaden  the 
ongoing  dialog  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. The  talks  were  successful  beyond 
any  of  our  expectations,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  human  rights  and  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  dissidents.  Within  days, 
political  prisloners  were  being  freed 
from  Russian  JaUs;  dissidents  were 
being  exchanged  for  Soviet  spies  held 
In  this  country,  and  predictions  were 
made  that  1979  would  see  a  record 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  permitted  to 
leave  the  UJS.S.R. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  con- 
trast the  warm  optimism  our  delega- 
tion and  many  others  felt  last  spring 
with  the  chilling  pessimism  of  the  cur- 
rent season.  In  the  last  few  weeks. 
Russian  troops  have  conducted  an  un- 
precedented   invasion   of   defenseless 


Afghanistan,  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
change agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  canceled,  and  many  observ- 
ers have  proclaimed  a  new  "cold  war" 
is  upon  us. 

I.  for  one,  would  like  to  think  the  de- 
teriorating relationship  between  our 
two  countries  will  not  spill  over  Into 
the  area  of  himian  rights  and  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  would  like 
to  feel  there  is  hope  for  continued 
progress  to  end  the  suffering  of  these 
people  at  the  hands  of  their  Soviet 
oppressors.  And  I  am  buoyed  that, 
amid  the  bad  news  of  recent  days, 
there  are  good  signs  as  welL 

For  one  thing,  despite  rising  world 
tensions,  1979  did  turn  out  to  be  a  rec- 
ord year  for  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 
More  than  51,000  Jews  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  from  January  to 
December.  And  I  am  not  convinced 
that  1980.  despite  its  shaky  start,  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  a  better  year  stllL 

One  thing  Is  certain.  We  in  the 
United  States  cannot  let  up  now.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  Inaction. 
In  the  1980's,  it  Is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  speak  out  on 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  It  is  all  the 
more  imperative  that  we  work  to  end 
the  unjust  treatment  of  people  like 
imprisoned  human  rights  activist  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  and  Just-exiled 
physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  and.  of 
course.  Ida  Nudel.  It  Is  all  the  more 
nec«ssary  that  we  bring  to  world  at- 
tention the  harassment  of  countless 
other  Soviet  Jews,  denied  the  right  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Helsinki  accords. 

To  be  sure,  the  next  few  months  will 
not  be  easy  ones.  There  will  be  set- 
backs. There  will  be  defeats.  But  the 
burden  of  the  Soviet  Jews  Is  truly  a 
burden  which  we  all  bear  and  one 
which  we  all  must  seek  to  alleviate. 

Our  own  "cockeyed  optimist,"  the 
late  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  said  that, 
even  the  worst  of  times:  "Life's  unfair- 
ness Is  not  irrevocable:  we  can  help 
balance  the  scales  •  •  •••  i  really  be- 
lieve that  Is  true.  So  long  as  we  contin- 
ue to  speak  out,  there  Is  hope  for  the 
future.  So  lohg  as  we  continue  to 
decry  the  mistreatment  of  Soviet 
Jews,  we  wlU  continue  to  make  prog- 
ress. So  long  as  we  continue  to  woilt 
for  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Soviet 
leaders,  there  will  be  victories  as  well 
as  defeats.  The  important  thing  Is  not 
to  let  up.  not  to  let  the  events  of  re- 
cent weeks  weaken  our  resolve  or  sap 
our  spirit. 

We  can  take  heart  in  one  thing.  We 
have  decency  and  Justice  firmly  on  our 
side.  And  they  can  be  powerful  allies 
indeed.*        __^^^^___ 

THE  YEAR  OP  THE  COAST:  198C 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHXrSXTTS 
Ut  THI  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  Jantuiry  28, 1980 
•  Mr.   STUDDS.   Mr.   Speaker,    1980 
has  been  designated  the  "Year  of  the 
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Coast."  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  aa  Oceanography.  I  in- 
tend to  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  na- 
tional effort,  to  shed  more  light  on  the 
value  of  our  coastal  resources  and  on 
the  very  great  pressures  that  threaten 
their  continued  vitality. 

This  past  Friday,  In  my  weekly  re- 
port to  the  people  which  I  am  today 
submitting  for  publication  in  the  Ooh- 
CRESSiOHAL  RscoRO— I  discussed  the 
reasons  why  a  national  program  to 
save  our  coastlines  is  so  imperative  at 
this  time,  as  well  as  the  legislative 
remedies  our  subcommittee  intends  to 
pursue. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  focus 
on  the  specific  issues  Involved,  and  to 
consider  ways  in  which  they  and  their 
constituents  can  assist  in  this  national 
campaign. 

The  article  follows: 

Weekly  Report  to  the  Peoflb 
(By  RepresenUUve  Gerry  E.  Studds) 

THE  YKAS  OP  THK  COAST.  ISSO 

The  populaUon  growth  in  the  coastal  re- 
gions of  this  country  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades has  been  staggering.  Today  as  we  enter 
the  1980's,  nearly  four  out  of  every  fhre, 
Americans  live  wtthln  100  miles  of  the 
oceans  or  the  Great  Lakes.  By  the  end  of 
this  decade,  nearly  75  percent  at  tbe  Ameri- 
can people  will  reside  wtthln  50  miles  of  the 
sea. 

ResidenU  of  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts—one Of  the  fastest  growing  areas  on 
the  East  Coast— do  not  need  to  be  told  of 
the  great  pressures  this  unprecedented 
growth  has  placed  on  our  coastal  environ- 
ment. "The  tremendous  economic  incentive 
to  (tevelop  our  region  and  similar  regions  of 
the  country  tias  in  many  instances  led  us  to 
build  unwisely  tai  areas  far  too  fragile  U  ac- 
cept such  constractlon;  to  virtually  elimi- 
nate public  access  to  thousands  o<  beautiful 
beaches:  and  to  randomly  construct  massive 
energy  facilities  in  the  coastal  aine.  In  our 
haste,  we  as  a  ntiUon  have  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed over  40  percent  of  our  weUands,  and 
continue  to  do  so  sft  a  nte  of  300,0M  acres 
per  year. 

We  are  only  now  beginnbig  to  recogni» 
the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  what 
we  are  learning  is  not  pleasant.  It  has  only 
been  in  the  last  ten  years,  for  example,  that 
we  have  come  to  understand  the  extraordi- 
nary Importance  of  wetlands  in  the  chain  of 
life.  We  now  know,  for  Instance,  that  most 
Of  the  top  value  fish  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  waters  are  directly  dependent  In  some 
stage  of  their  lives  upon  these  areas.  It  Is 
particularly  sobering  to  recognise  that  man 
himself  Is  a  part  of  that  same  chain. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  have  lost 
forever  the  batUe  to  develop  the  coastal  re- 
gions of  our  country  in  a  careful  and  delib- 
erate manner.  I  am  suggesting,  however, 
that  we  are  well  on  the  way  toward  such  a 
defeat  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  begin  today 
to  carefully  evaluate  our  acUons  over  the 
past  few  decades  and  to  decide  the  wisest 
course  for  the  f utiuv. 

The  coming  year  will  present  us  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  begin  tills  effort. 
1980  has  been  proclaimed  "The  Tear  or  the 
Coast"  by  a  number  of  major  environmental 
grouits  and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  desU^iation  will  be  the  theme 
for  a  great  many  acUviUes— both  here  in 
Washington  and  locally  around  the  coun- 
try—designed to  Increase  public  awareness 
of  the  value  of  our  coastal  resources  and  the 
great  threat  they  face  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  •Subconmiittee  <m 
Oceanography,  I  intend  to  be  in  tbe  very 
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forefront  of  this  efforts  Legislatively,  we 
will  focus  on  four  prtmaiy  areas:  The  Coast- 
al Zone  Management  program:  the  proteo- 
XXaa  of  undeveloped  banter  islands:  the  de- 
velopment of  ocean  tttennal  energr.  and  tbe 
protection  of  fisheries  habitats. 

COASTAL  son  MAaaaaaar 

Any  comprehensive  reviev  of  tbe  state  of 
our  coastlines  must  begin  with  a  careful  re- 
view of  tbe  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
(CZMA).  which  still  stands  today-eight 
years  after  Its  enaetmoat— m  the  only  oom- 
prehensive  tool  which  the  Federal  Govcm- 
ment  has  to  manage  our  coastal  reaouroes. 

In  passing  the  CZMA  In  1973.  the  Con- 
gress recognised  that  It  was  hi  tbe  national 
Interest  to  protect  and  meseivc  our  ooosts. 
It  recognized  as  weU  that  taidividual  states 
had  neither  the  funding  nor  the  expertise 
to  develop  and  Implement  wise  management 
policies  for  these  areaa.  Consequently,  tt  ap- 
proved a  program  which  offered  both.  It 
was  thought  at  the  time— an  era  when  eon- 
servaUon  Issues  were  prermlnent  ■  that 
states  would  recognize  It  was  In  their  own 
best  Interest  to  participate.  As  a  result,  par- 
tldiMitlon  was  made  strictly  voluntary,  and 
it  was  decided  that  todhddual  statcs-with 
Uieir  unique  coastal  resouroes— should  not 
be  forced  to  comply  with  specific  federal 
guidelines  on  develotunent. 

Eight  years  later  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  fully  working  the  way  the  Con- 
gress intended.  Regional  hearings  we  have 
held  recenUy  in  Washington  and  In  Detroit. 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  New  Orieans 
have  sho»-n  us  that  the  results  achieved  and 
the  protecUons  provided  liave  varied  greatly 
from  sUte  to  sUU.  In  general,  however. 
these  protections  have  not  relieved  the  tre- 
mendous pressures  which  unchecked  devel- 
opment and  growth  have  placed  upon  our 
coastal  areas. 

In  this  the  Year  of  the  Coast,  we  will  have 
a  special  chance  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
this  act  so  that  it  does  provide  more  uni- 
form protecUons  for  our  shorelines.  We 
must  guarantee  through  the  CZM  program 
that  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  our 
wetlands,  beaches,  dunes  and  barrier  islands 
will  not  be  destroyed  or  irreparably  harmed. 
We  need  to  restore  some  measure  of  predic- 
tability and  direction  to  the  CZM  program 
so  that  those  involved  in  planning  coastal 
development  will  restrict  development  in 
our  most  fragile  areas  and  permit  it  only  in 
those  areas  wtiere  it  is  appropria^  and 
where  it  poses  the  least  threat  to  our  envi- 
ronment. Later  this  year  we  expect  to  intro- 
duce legislation  revamping  the  CZM  pro- 
-am. To  a  large  extent  we  wiU  use  the  in- 
formation we  have  gathered  In  our  national 
hearings— Includtaig  two  to  be  held  soon  in 
Boston  and  Atlantic  City— as  the  basU  for 
these  changea. 

This  legislation  will  be  cnidal  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Tear  of  the  Coast  be- 
cause the  CZM  program  incompsises  so 
many  different  types  of  safeguards  for  our 
coasts,  ln^1"^<"g  flood  protection  In  haaard- 
ous  areas,  the  Coastal  Energy  Impact  Pro- 
gram, and  protections  from  pertiaps  the 
most  controversial  of  aU  coastal  Issues-off- 
shore oQ  drilling. 

The  CZM  Act.  for  example,  gives  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  state  the  responsibility  to  review 
an  oQ  company's  drflltng  plans  prior  to  any 
offshore  drilling  operationa.  If  a  governor 
determines  that  these  plans  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  pOUdes  of  his  state's  CZM  pro- 
gram,  then  he  has  the  authority  to  prevent 
any  drlUlng  acthrlttos  whatsoever.  Provisions 
of  the  CZM  Act  Uke  this  are  crucial  to  the 
survival  of  our  coasts.  We  must  make  sure 
that  the  Act  is  wwtlng  and  working  weD— 
if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  managing 
our  coastal  resources  in  an  effective  man- 
ner. 
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We  are  only  now  bedimlnc  to  undentand 
the  importance  to  our  envtrooinent  of  bar- 
rier lilaDdi  and  beaebea.  Theae  tone  flnger- 
like  plecei  of  land  protect  eatuaiiea  and 
aounda-whldi  are  ammc  the  richest  and 
Uoat  productive  eecayiiems  known  to  man— 
tnm  natural  dtoupttooa  Uke  atonna  and 
hunlcanea  and  from  man-made  diaasten 
Uke  eoaatal  oO  apOla.  They  are  unique  com- 
ponents of  the  ooaatal  lone  and  as  such 
B»lt  special  attentkm  and  protection. 

Any  permanent  derdopment  on  these  is- 
lands and  beaebea  is  both  unwise  and  has- 
ardous  because  of  the  tremendous  physical 
changes  they  are  oonstuitly  ezp«ieneinc. 

I^nd  considered  safe  today  for  buQdlnc 
may  weQ  be  covered  with  water  within  a  few 
years,  the  result  of  the  great  natural  forces 
atwotk  in  these  areas.  They  are  as  well  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  ocean  strams.  which 
periodically  hasten  these  natural  changes— 
as  was  apparent  In  New  iCngimiH  during  the 
bUsard  of  1978. 

Unfortunately,  the  dynamic  and  fragile 
character  of  our  barrier  islands  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Oovemmcnt,  which  has  instead  oicouraged 
and  assisted  the  development  of  these  Is- 
lands. In  fact,  a  recent  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  found  that  "over  three 
fiscal  years,  the  pc»mit  granting  and  licens- 
ing sgendes  committed  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars  to  barrier  island  development  proj- 
ects." The  study  goes  on  to  conclude  that 
"this  action  results  from  a  general  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  barrier  is- 
lands as  unique  resources  warranting  special 
attoition  and  a  lack  of  appredaUon  of  the 
need  for  iffotectton." 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  only  encouraged 
the  development  of  these  islands,  but  has 
spent  millions  of  valuable  taxpayer  dollars 
redeveloping  areas  clearly  not  suited  for  de- 
velopment in  the  first  place.  As  a  result  of 
these  policies,  barrier  Islands  have  become 
urbanized  at  a  rate  twice  that  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Already  14  percent  of  our  Island 
space  is  considered  urt>an  as  opposed  to  only 
three  percent  of  the  mainland. 

The  Tear  of  the  Coast  offers  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  change  these  policies  and  to  alert 
the  public  at  large  to  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  these  areas.  I  have  recently  co- 
sponsored  the  Barrier  Islands  National 
I^rks  Bill  which  would  provide  fimds  for 
the  purchase  of  undeveloped  Islands  for  in- 
clusion In  a  system  of  National  Parks. 

OCBAH  IBXUUL  KHXaCT 

One  of  the  most  promising  new  technol- 
ogies which  could  help  the  United  States  be- 
come independent  of  imported  oQ  during 
the  IWCs  Is  ocean  thermal  energy  c«xiver- 
sion  (OTECi.  a  process  which  uses  the  tem- 
perature difference  between  warm,  surface 
waters  and  cold,  deeper  waters  to  generate 
electricity.  WhOe  this  process  would  not  be 
practical  in  the  cold  waters  of  New  England, 
large  OTEC  platforms  could  be  located  near 
the  coasU  of  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
areas  with  warm  waters,  and  the  electricity 
they  produce  could  be  delivered  to  shore  by 
submerged  cables. 

While  the  technology  Involved  in  produc- 
ing ocean  thermal  energy  on  such  a  large 
scale  still  needs  additional  engineering  and 
demonstration,  it  is  dear  that  OTEC  could 
become  one  of  the  major  new  types  of  elec- 
trical generating  plants  being  bunt  in  the 
IMCs.  The  oonstruction  of  these  facilities 
could  relieve  us  of  one  of  the  greatest  pres- 
sures now  being  placed  on  our  coastal  envi- 
ronment: the  need  for  electric  utility  compa- 
nies to  find  sites  near  water  to  build  their 
traditional  oO.  coal,  or  nuclear  power  plants. 
The  emergence  of  OTEC  is  a  viable  alteraa- 
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tive  energy  source  would  reduce  the  need  to 
allocate  tptm  in  already  crowded  coastal 
areas  for  the  construction  of  meh  plants. 

While  some  local  environmental  disrup- 
tion may  still  be  caused  by  the  huge  volume 
of  water  which  must  tw  pumped  through  an 
operating  OTEC  plant,  all  indications  are 
that  the  overaU  impact  upon  the  environ- 
ment would  be  far  less  severe  than  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  power  plants  on  which 
we  now  rely. 

Because  of  the  great  potential  for  ocean 
thermal  energy,  I  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  speed  up  the  construction  of  large 
scale  d«nonstration  plants.  I  have  also  writ- 
ten and  introduced  legislation  to  remove 
some  of  the  legal  and  financial  barriers  to 
the  prompt  commercial  construction  of 
OTEC  plants.  This  legislation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  our  Oceanography  Subcommit- 
tee—where we  will  begin  public  hearings  on 
It  next  week.  I  believe  our  effort  to  develop 
renewable  energy  alternatives  from  the  sea 
is  an  important  and  vital  part  of  what  we 
can  accomplish  during  the  Tear  of  the 
Coast. 

nSBXRIXS  HABITAT  FROTBCTIOH 

The  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (PCMA)— the  act  which  esUb- 
lished  the  300  mile  fishing  limit— has  made 
slgniflcant  progress  in  restoring  the  vitality 
of  our  domestic  fisheries.  Since  its  inception 
in  1977,  landings  by  American  fishermen 
have  Increased  signlflcantiy.  while  foreign 
fishing  within  our  waters  has  dropped  dra- 
matically. Fisheries  management  plans  are 
now  being  developed  across  the  country  by 
Regional  Councils  comprised  in  part  by 
worlUng  fishermen. 

Unfortunately,  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  future 
of  the  fishing  industry  will  always  be  as 
bright  as  it  Is  today.  The  law  esUbllshing 
the  200  mile  limit  was  Important  because  it 
gave  us  a  tool  with  which  to  manage  the 
Ixarvest  we  reap  from  the  sea.  Equally  im- 
portant, however,  are  safeguards  that  will 
allow  our  commercial  and  recreational  fish- 
eries to  continue  to  regenerate  in  sufficient 
number.  Wetlands,  estuaries,  harbors  and 
bays  provide  the  habitats  for  most  of  our 
fisheries  during  various  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment. The  absence  of  these  habitats 
would  lead  to  a  dramatic  If  not  total  decline 
in  the  fish  population.  Ironically,  there  is 
no  requirement  that  federal  agencies  pro- 
tect these  Important  areas.  One  of  our 
major  efforts  during  the  Tear  of  the  Coast 
will  be  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  these 
fish  habitats. 

Our  subcommittee  staff  is  currently 
studying  various  proposals  to  safeguard 
these  areas,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
soon  be  prepared  to  Introduce  legislation' 
that  will  bring  this  about.  The  continued 
viability  of  our  fishing  Industry  depends 
upon  it 
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To  a  large  extent  It  will  be  the  success  we 
have  in  increasing  public  awareness  of  the 
Issues  Involved  that  will  ultimately  deter- 
mine the  success  of  the  Tear  of  the  Coast. 
This  will  be  our  single  greatest  chaUenge  in 
the  year  ahead. 

Below  are  a  few  ideas  for  Tear  of  the 
Coast  activities  in  which  all  citizens  can  par- 
ticipate. 

Review  implementation  of  local,  state  and 
federal  laws  aimed  at  controlling  shoreline 
development,  protecting  or  improving  water 
quality,  protecting  wetlands,  etc.  Consult 
with  your  local  Conservation  Commission. 

Invite  a  coastal  speaker  to  address  an  or- 
ganization to  which  you  belong,  or  offer  to 
provide  a  speaker  to  civic  organizations, 
schools,  etc. 


Ask  local  radio  stations  to  designate  coast 
appredaticm  days  with  public  service  an- 
nouncements, interviews,  and  delMitea  on 
coastal  issues. 

Organize  a  Bike  Ride  along  the  coast  with 
stops  along  the  way  for  evenU  that  draw  at- 
tention to  coastal  issues. 

Urge  the  schoob  and  your  children  to  at- 
tend OE  run  Tear  of  the  Coast  programs  and 
to  schedule  PTA  meetings  about  coastal 
concerns. 

Organize  a  marshland  restoration  project 
or  a  beach  cleanup  project. 

Sponsor  harbor  festivals.  In  coastal  com- 
munities, emphasizing  such  themes  as  wa- 
terfront revltallzatlon.  historic  appreciation 
and  preservation. 

Set  up  town  of  wetlands,  tldepools,  beach- 
es. Islands  and  other  coastal  areas  during  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  emphasizing  awareness 
of  ecological  processes  and  coastal  geology.# 


THE    EIGHTH    ANNUAL    CINDER- 
ELLA-PRINCE CHARMING  BALL 

HON.  JOHN  a  FARY 

OP  nxiRois 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  very  com- 
mendable activity  organized  by  the 
Adult  Culture  Group  of  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America: 
their  aimual  Cinderella-Prince  Charm- 
ing Ball.  I  commend  the  organizers  of 
this  fxmction  because,  what  could  be 
more  beneficial  than  teaching  young 
people  the  social  graces  that  will  help 
them  throughout  their  lives?  I  think 
the  Cinderella-Prince  Charming  Ball 
is  a  good  way  for  adults  and  young 
people  to  mingle  and  get  to  know  one 
another  benefiting  both  generations 
by  closing  the  gap  between  them  while 
preserving  a  tradition  of  elegance. 

The  foUowing  is  a  brief  history  of 
the  Cinderella-Prince  Charming  Ball 
that  was  prepared  by  the  PRCUA 
Adult  Culture  Group's  historian,  Regl- 
na  Ocwleja.  for  the  program  of  the 
eighth  annual  ball  which  took  place 
recently: 

The  Cinderella-Prince  Charming  Ball  was 
organized  in  1972  by  Regina  Ocwieja.  then 
Director  of  District  8  of  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  of  America.  The  concept 
and  Idea  was  presented  to  the  P.R.C.U.A. 
Adult  Culture  Group  for  discussion  and  ac- 
ceptance. On  November  18,  l»72,  the  First 
Cinderella-Prince  Charming  Ball  was  held 
and  chaired  by  Regina  Ocwieja.  The  idea  is 
original,  as  Is  the  titie,  chosen  because  the 
BaU  Is  for  the  youiw  people  in  High  School 
whose  life  Is  Just  budding,  and  whose  even- 
ings are  supervised,  with  a  time  limit  usual- 
ly set  by  the  parenta  Also,  this  is  a  roman- 
tic age,  where  Fairy  Tales  are  Just  now 
being  put  aside  and  are  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  young  people.  The  Ball  is  a 
very  glamorous  dream  for  the  young  people 
to  realize. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ball  is  to  teach  the 
young  people  social  graces,  have  them  be- 
come the  guesU  of  honor,  be  honored  by 
the  Adults,  tad  to  give  monetary  awards 
from  the  Scholarship  Fund  to  the  Candi- 
dates, Cinderella.  Prince  Charming,  and 
First  Riuuiers  Up. 

Under  the  Touth  Program  of  the  Wom- 
en's  Department   of    the   PJI.C.UJL    the 
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Teens  and  the  AdulU  are  participants  in  the 
Polish  Ethnic  Dancing  School  Program.  We 
have  a  Teen  School  Director,  E^nily  Skizy- 
piec.  a  Dance  Instructor  and  Choreog- 
rapher. Micheline  Bindowslci  Bencilt  subsi- 
dized by  the  Women's  Department  of  tbe 
PJt.C.U.A.  The  Teens  respond  and  perform 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  Women's  De- 
partment of  the  PJI.C.U.A.  at  all  times,  par- 
ticipating and  entertaining  at  various  Civic. 
Church,  and  Social  Organizations  whenever 
our  services  are  requested. 

The  Adulta  are  members  of  various 
P.R.C.U.A.  Societies,  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting  Polish 
Culture  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
young  people  who  are  a  branch  of  their 
group.  In  1978,  the  young  people  organized 
their  own  society,  "Wesoly  Lud".  "(Happy 
People)".* 


THE  JET  NOISE  BILL 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

opcAuroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  House  will  soon  be  called  to  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2440. 
Unfortunately  most  of  the  provisions 
in  this  biU  have  to  do  with  Jet  noise 
standards  and  have  never  Jpeen  consid- 
ered by  this  House.  As  our  Members 
seek  to  inform  themselves  about  this 
legislation,  they  may  find  the  follow- 
ing statements  informative.  The  first 
is  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  dated  December  30,  1979.  The 
second  Is  an  editorial  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  dated  January  14,  1980. 
The  third  Is  a  statement  of  position 
from  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  And  fourth  is  a  state- 
ment of  position  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
submit  these  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  this  point' 

NOISI  IN  TBX  SKT 

The  last  time  we  looked  In  on  the  effort  In 
Congress  to  weaken  aircraft  noise  stand- 
ards, things  were  not  promising.  The  Senate 
had  passed  a  bill  to  prolong  the  time  during 
wtiich  airlines  can  continue  to  fly  nolsler- 
than-necessary  planes,  and  the  possibility 
seemed  strong  that  the  House  would  agree. 
But  something  happened  to  the  bill  on  its 
way  to  the  House  floor,  and  the  noise  stand- 
ards seem  much  safer  now  than  they  did 
Just  two  weeks  ago. 

Twice  within  the  period,  proponents  of  re- 
laxing the  standards  scaled  down  their  legis- 
lation In  attempts  to  make  It  acceptable  to 
the  House  and  the  Carter  administration. 
Finally,  they  withdrew  it  from  considera- 
tion, fearing  it  would  be  defeated  In  a  House 
vote.  What  remains  of  this  effort  to  keep 
noisy  airplanes  in  the  air  longer— and  this 
will  be  on  the  House  calendar  when  It  re- 
turns In  January— is  a  bill  that  is  fortunate- 
ly only  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

The  Senate  had  voted  to  exempt  from  the 
noise  requirements  that  begin  to  take  effect 
in  1981  almost  all  two-  and  three-engine  Jets 
and  to  authorize  waivers  of  those  require- 
menta  for  some  four-engine  Jets.  Through  a 
bit  of  parliamentary  maneuvering,  this  pro- 
posal went  directly  to  a  conference  commit- 
tee without  ever  having  been  debated  on  the 
House  floor. 
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The  conference's  first  effort  at  a  "compro- 
mise" was  a  bill  to  exempt  two-engbie 
planes  and  permit  waivers  for  some  three- 
engine  planes,  but  to  leave  the  rules  as  they 
now  are  for  the  biggest  Jets.  When  anti- 
noise  congressmen  and  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Nell  Goldschmidt  set  out  to  rally 
CH>PosItion  to  It  tbe  bill's  sponsors  recon- 
vened the  conference  committee.  Their  sec- 
ond compromise  proposal  limited  the  ex- 
emptions to  some,  but  not  all,  two-engine 
planes.  That  was  the  version  finally  with- 
drawn after  a  rule  permitting  It  to  camt  up 
in  the  Hotjse  before  adjournment  was  ap- 
proved by  only  three  votes. 

An  argument  can  (and  no  doul>t  will)  be 
made  that  the  House  should  accept  this  last 
proposal  because  the  Senate  and  the  air- 
lines have  given  up  so  much  of  what  they 
wanted.  They  are  now  prepared  to  settle  for 
a  minor  breach  In  the  noise  standards,  hav- 
ing started  out  seeking  a  huge  break- 
through. But  tliat  misses  the  point  of  what 
has  been  going  on.  The  opposition  to  this 
legislation  rests  on  the  belief  that  anti-pol- 
lution standards  once  set  should  not  be  re- 
laxed except  for  overwhelming  economic  or 
technical  reasons.  Proponents  of  weakening 
the  noise  standards  couldn't  make  that  case 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  for  the  three-  and  four-engine  planes, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  they  can  make  it  for 
the  smaller  ones,  either. 

Rather  than  regard  what  remains  of  the 
Senate's  original  bill  as  a  "compromise," 
members  of  the  House  should  examine  it  on 
its  merits.  Before  even  so  limited  a  relax- 
ation of  standards  is  passed,  its  proponenU 
should  be  forced  to  prove  that  overwhelm- 
ing reasons  exist  to  delay  the  time  at  which 
those  who  live  near  airports  begin  to  get 
some  relief  from  noise  in  the  slty. 

QOIRTNC  THE  JETS 

Even  though  a  U.S.  Senate  effort  to  criti- 
cally weaken  the  federal  rules  designed  to 
reduce  the  noise  of  Jet  airplanes  around  air- 
ports by  1985  has  been  unsuccessful,  a  com- 
promise measure  that  was  approved  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  should 
be  given  the  closest  scrutiny  when  it  comes 
before  the  House  later  this  month. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  in  May  exempt- 
ing older,  four-engine  Jets  from  the  anti- 
noise  rules  in  exchange  for  a  promise  by  the 
airlines  to  buy  newer,  quieter  airplanes 
later.  However,  because  it  was  unacceptable 
to  some  House  conferees  who  had  strong 
support  in  their  chamber,  and  because  the 
Carter  administration  threatened  to  veto  It 
the  measure  was  changed  considerably— and 
for  the  better— In  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

According  to  the  compromise,  three-  and 
four-engine  jets  still  will  have  to  meet  the 
federal  anti-noise  standards  that  go  into  ef- 
fect in  1985.  Then  airlines  must  either  re- 
place them  with  newer,  quieter  airplanes  or 
reduce  the  noise  of  the  older  Jets  by  refit- 
ting the  engines.  Two-engine  Jets  with  more 
than  100  seats  will  be  exempt  from  the  1985 
regulations  untU  1986.  Then  they  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  quieter  aircraft  or  their 
engines  modified.  Airlines  flying  two-engine 
jets  with  fewer  than  100  seats  would  be 
given  three  more  years  to  comply  with  the 
1985  anti-noise  standards. 

Parte  of  that  compromise  may  be  neces- 
sarj'  for  some  aircraft  under  circumstances 
where  it  would  cripple  an  airline  financially 
to  convert  its  equipment  by  1985.  However, 
where  such  hardslilp  can't  be  demonstrated, 
the  nation  will  be  better  off  if  the  1986  anti- 
noise  regulations  are  left  Intact 

Since,  in  the  long  run,  the  cost  of  Jet  air- 
craft noise  abatement  «ill  be  v%id  by  the 
airline  passengers  anyway,  the  choice  is  be- 
tween the  additional  cost  of  an  airline  ticket 
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and  the  sometimes  intolerable  notae  suf- 
fered by  those  who  live  near  airports. 

When  the  measure  approved  by  the  con- 
ference cmnmittee  goes  to  the  Hoiae  for  a 
noor  vote  later  this  month,  it  should  be 
therefore  considered  strictly  on  ita  merits, 
not  merely  as  "something  better"  than  the 
original,  unacceptable  Senate- bOL  B^ore 
any  of  the  1M6  anti-noise  standanii  are  re- 
laxed, even  in  a  limited  way,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  tbe  proponents  of  such  ac- 
tion be  forced  to  prove  that  persuasive  rea- 
sons exist  to  postpone  the  time  when  those 
who  live  near  airporta  get  some  relief  from 
Jet  aircraft  noise. 

Nkw  Tokk.  January  It.  IMO. 
Hon.  NoBMAJi  T.  BinfRA. 
Canrton  Houte  Office  Bldg.. 

Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Ma.  Mihxta:  Thanks  to  the  effort  of 
many  parties,  significant  omcessions  have 
been  won  In  the  House-Senate  noise  biU 
conference.  They  are  not  enough. 

Pull  implementation  of  the  present  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration/Department  of 
Transportation  fleet  noise  rule  still  repre- 
sente  a  distinct  advantage  over  tlie  prx>posed 
legislation  in  terms  of  quiet  to  our  commu- 
nities. 

As  now  written,  the  bfll  could  allow  the 
continued  operation  of  most  two-engine  air- 
craft Into  metropolitan  alrporte  until  1988. 
This  is  bad  news  for  airport  neighbors 
around  LaOuardia  and  Newark  Internation- 
al where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of 
these  aircraft 

The  conference  report  urging  the  FAA  to 
consider  exempting  four-engine  aircraft 
when  retrofit  or  replacement  would  cause 
hardship  for  "smaller"  carriers  is  a  threat  to 
anticipated  noise  improvement  around  Ken- 
nedy International  and  Newark  Intemation- 
aL 

The  Port  Authority  continues  to  oppose 
the  legislation.  Our  Aviation  Department 
has  prepared  the  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
legislation's  impact  around  the  New  Tork/ 
New  Jersey  airjiorta  It  speaks  for  itself. 

We  urge  you  to  work  for  the  defeat  of  this 
still-retrograde  measure. 
Sincerely. 

ALARSAcmn, 

Chairman. 


SACRAiinrro,  Cal.,  Jan.  2t.  1980. 
NOKMAH  T.  Muteta, 
House  of  Representatives,  Capitol  HiU,  D.C 

The  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abatement 
Act  of  1979.  amended  by  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  HJl.  2440,  has  come  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  California's  ob- 
jections concerning  certain  waivers  of  quiet- 
er aircraft  engine  deadlines,  we  realize  that 
a  great  deal  of  compromise  has  gone  into 
the  conference  report  and  that  many  posi- 
tions have  changed  substantially;  however, 
we  believe  there  are  still  two  provisions  in 
the  report  which  are  unacceptable,  first 
noncomplying  two-engine  aircraft  would  be 
able  to  fly  up  to  seven  years  beyond  cutoff 
dktes  in  current  regulations.  While  noise 
levels  at  airports  might  decline  after  1985. 
tills  bill  will  add  noise  at  California  airports 
during  the  coming  five  years.  For  those  who 
live  under  the  approach  and  takeoff  areas 
at  alriwrte  five  srears  is  a  lifetime. 

The  other  unacceptable  provision  in  the 
report  would  eliminate  the  opportunity  for 
the  purctiaser  of  a  home,  in  an  area  found 
to  be  impacted  by  airport  nose,  to  sue  the 
airport  for  relief  by  the  mere  publication  of 
notice  of  the  existence  of  a  noise  exposure 
map  in  a  newspaper  somewhere  in  the  same 
county.  This  elimination  of  the 
constitutional  righte  of  homeowners  can- 
not be  supported. 
With  elimination  of  these  two  provisions. 
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we  believe  this  tedslatlon  would  be  accept- 
able to  thia  department  and  to  those  Cali- 
fornia ciUzens  now  mfferlng  unacceptable 
levels  of  airport  noise. 

'  Abkiama  Oiamtubco. 
Director  of  Tran*j)ortation.m 


UKRAINIAN  PROCLAMATION 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  oomracncuT 
ni  THf  HOUSX  OF  REPRCSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  Jantiary  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  marked  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
the  Ukraine  and  the  61st  anniversary 
of  the  Act  of  Union  which  united  aU 
Ukrainian  lands  into  one  Independent 
and  sovereign  state.  Unfortunately, 
this  independence  was  short  lived.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment recognized  the  Ukraine  as  a 
sovereign  nation,  it  soon  undertook  a 
military  attack  against  the  infant 
state.  For  3V^  years,  the  Ukrainians 
fought  to  preserve  their  freedom,  but 
after  being  completely  overpowered, 
they  were  forced  to  submit  to  Soviet 
Imperialism.  Since  that  time,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet-dominated  Ukraine 
has  not  been  happy.  It  is  replete  with 
acts  of  inhumanity  and  of  blatant 
abuses  of  himmn  rights  that  continue 
to  this  day. 

Liberty  and  self-determination  are 
among  the  most  cherished  possessions 
of  a  people.  The  world  Ls  the  lesser 
when  people  such  as  the  Ukrainians 
are  denied  their  fundamental  rights. 
That  is  why  free  people  throughout 
the  world  must  grieve  at  the  lack  of 
liberty  In  the  Ukraine. 

But  the  flame  of  liberty,  once  ignit- 
ed. Is  not  easily  extinguished.  It  con- 
tinues to  warm  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
true  Ultralnian  patriots.  Even  today 
Ukrainians  who  love  their  native  land 
are  persecuted  by  their  overlords  who 
seek  to  russify  them.  These  descend- 
ants of  the  patriots  of  1918  continue 
to  hope  for  freedom,  and  all  of  us 
should  share  in  their  hope. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  recognize  the  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  It  may  no  longer  exist  as  a 
free  nation,  but  it  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  Ukrainians,  and  indeed,  all 
free  people.* 


FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP  ItXW  TORK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  NO.  3078  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  In  ex- 
planation of  a  draft  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  H.R.  6311,  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  fishing  Indus- 
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try.  with  particular  emphasis  on  new 
and  nontradltional  fisheries,  and  to 
promote  the  optimum  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  fishery  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  communication  follows: 

Thi  Secretart  op  Commercx, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  December  20,  1979. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnu..  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  are  six  copies 
of  a  draft  bill  "To  establish  a  program  for 
the  further  development  of  the  United 
States  fishing  Industry,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  new  and  non-traditiona.1  fisheries, 
and  to  promote  the  optimum  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  fishery  resources,  and  for  other 
pru  poses." 

Together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  in  support  thereof,  and  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  our  bill  to 
the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  and  further  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely, 

Luther  Hodges,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Enclosures. 

Statekent  op  Purpose  and  Need 

In  November  1978,  a  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Task  Force  was  established  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  determine  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  providing  assistance  to  the  domestic  fish- 
ing Industry  to  promote  the  development  of 
U.S.  fisheries.  The  Task  Force  concluded 
that  there  was  a  legitimate  basis  for  a  tar- 
geted program  of  Federal  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance to  the  Industries  In  the  fisheries 
sector  primarily  with  respect  to  new  and 
non-traditional  fisheries  and,  as  a  result,  a 
new  Federal  policy  was  formulated  and  an- 
nounced in  May  1979.  The  purpose  of  this 
policy  is  to  promote  the  further  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  United 
States  fishing  industry. 

The  policy  statement  carried  with  it  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  provide 
the  financial  resources  necessary  for  its  Im- 
plementation. It  specified  that  the  Admlnls- 
thition  would  propose  new  legislation  to 
provide  funds  for  fisheries  development  ac- 
tivities and  to  specify  criteria  and  guidelines 
for  the  use  of  those  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1981-84. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  this  draft  bill  Is 
to  support  fisheries  development  activities 
in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry,  with  emphasis  on  activities  related 
to  new  and  non-traditional  fisheries.  The 
legislation  establishes  a  Federal  fisheries  de- 
velopment program  with  stated  goals  and 
objectives,  and  provides  Federal  grant  and 
contract  authority  for  fishery  development 
projects.  Significant  cost-sharing  would  be 
required  of  the  industry  and  state  and  local 
governments. 

Funds  for  fisheries  development  under 
the  draft  bill  will  continue  to  be  provided 
through  the  SaltonsUll-Kennedy  (S-K)  Act 
of  1954.  A  maximum  annual  celling  is  added 
on  the  amount  of  funds  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  annual  appropri- 
ation acts  with  receipts  not  transferred 
being  returned  to  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

One  other  area  related  to  fisheries  devel- 
opment is  addressed  In  this  draft  bill.  Assets 
of  the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund  (Section  742(c)) 
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of  the  Fish  And  WUdlife  Act  of  1956),  which 
will  otherwise  terminate  on  September  30, 
1980,  would  be  placed  in  the  fishing  vessel 
portion  of  the  Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund 
(Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936).  This  would  provide  funds  to  guaran- 
tee loans  to  fishing  vessels  to  be  used  in  de- 
veloping fisheries. 

This  draft  bill  satisfies  the  commitment 
made  by  the  Administratiou  to  provide 
funds  for  fisheries  development  activities. 
The  bill  and  regulations  which  will  be  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  also  satisfy  the  Ad- 
ministration commitment  to  specify  criteria 
and  guidelines  for  the  use  of  fisheries  devel- 
opment funds. 

SECTIOK-BY-SBCTIOIf  AKALYSIS 

The  following  is  a  short  sectlon-by-sectlon 
description  of  the  bilL 
SEcnoR  2—rttrDuiGS.  purpose,  and  polktt 

As  set  forth  in  this  Section,  the  basic  pur- 
t}oses  and  policies  of  the  legislation  are: 

(1)  consistent  with  the  purpose  and  poli- 
cies of  the  FCMA,  to  encourage  growth  and 
development  of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry 
through  a  coordinated  program  Involving 
Federal.  State  and  local  Governments,  and 
the  fishing  Industry; 

(2)  to  assure  achievement  of  domestic  har- 
vesting goals  with  respect  to  optimum  yield 
and  to  promote  more  effective  utilization  of 
fish  resources  harvested  by  U.S.  fishermen 
in  the  Fishery  Conservation  Zone,  the  terri- 
torial sea.  the  Great  Lakes,  inland  waters, 
and  on  the  high  seas,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
U.S.  commercial  and  recreational  fishing  in- 
dustries and  the  U.S.  consumer 

(3)  to  concentrate  efforts  on  removal  of 
impediments  to  development  of  fisheries 
not  fully  utilized  by  U.S.  fishermen;  and 

(4)  to  expand  the  availability  and  aware- 
ness of  safe,  wholesome  fish  and  fish  pnxl- 
ucts  to  United  States  consumers. 

SECnOH  3— DEPIHinOWS 

This  Section  defines  a  number  of  terms 
used  In  the  bill.  Where  appropriate,  defini- 
tions are  referred  to  below  In  the  discussion 
of  substantive  sections. 

Title  I— Fishery  Developicert  Program 

SECTION  101— PISHKRT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

This  Section  establishes  a  fishery  develop- 
ment program  to  further  Industry  growth 
and  development  with  emphasis  on  the  new 
and  non-traditional  fisheries,  to  foster  sta- 
bility and  efficiency,  and  to  help  satisfy  con- 
sumer demands  for  safe,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  fish  and  fish  products. 

SECTION  103— RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  THS 
SECRXTART 

This  Section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  research,  investiga- 
tions. Information  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion, and  other  activities  to  carry  out  the 
fisheries  development  program.  Specific 
types  of  activity  to  achieve  the  three  pro- 
gram goals  set  forth  in  Section  101  are  de- 
scribed. This  Section  Includes  new  authority 
to  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  private  nonprofit  industry  exi>ort  devel- 
opment organizations  which  would  not  actu- 
ally engage  in  foreign  trade  or  commerce. 

SECTION  103— CONSULATION  AND  COORDINATION 

This  Section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall,  as  deemed  appropriate, 
(1)  consult  and  coordinate  with  Federal, 
State  and  local  Government  agencies,  the 
U.S.  fishing  Industry,  consumer  represenU- 
tives.  and  others;  and  (2)  establish  regional 
committees  of  Federal  personnel  for  the 
purpose  of  coordination.  The  establishment 
of  such  reglontd  committees  was  explicitly 
promised  by  the  fisheries  development  poli- 
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cy  statement.  In  addition,  the  bill  directs 
Secretaries  of  other  Departments  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the 
Act.  It  may  be  appropriate,  in  some  circum- 
stances, if  such  cooperation  Involves  major 
expenditures  of  funds  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  reimbursement  of  the  other  De- 
partments. 

SECTION  104— GRANTS,  (X>NTRACTS,  AND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

This  Section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts,  co- 
operative agreements,  and  other  arrange- 
ments on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, persons  (Including  corporations,  part- 
nerships and  other  associations  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  U.S.),  and  other  orga- 
nizations, for  the  planning  or  Implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive  programs  for  devel- 
opment of  fisheries  in  a  region  or  appropri- 
ate area,  or  for  the  planning  or  Implementa- 
tion of  other  fishery  development  projects 
which  are  identified  as  appropriate  for  Fed- 
eral Involvement.  Terms  and  conditions  are 
to  be  established  for  the  submission,  evalua- 
•lon,  and  review  of  programs  and  pro.  ~ts. 
The  a^cretary  must  Insure  that  there  is  sig- 
tiillcant  cost-sharing  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
plicants ■  jefore  approving  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  Proporals  may  be  for  more  than  one 
year,  although  funding  will  be  provided 
only  for  one-year  periods  with  option  to 
renew.  This  Section  would  permit  contracts 
with  foreign  organizations.  If  such  contracts 
were  considered  advisable.  This  authority  is 
included  to  permit  the  United  States  or  do- 
mestic groups  to  contract  with  foreign  orga- 
niza'.'ons  to  provide  services  such  as  training 
of  r.S.  fishermen,  or  to  demonstrate  new 
harvesting  or  processing  methods  or  tech- 
niques. 

SECTION  1  OS— REGULATIONS 

This  Section  directs  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Title  II— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
SECTION  201— EPPEcrr  ON  other  laws 
This  Section  provides  that  this  bill  is  not 
Intended  to  affect  authority  for  fishery  re- 
search and  development  in  other  applicable 
law,  and  that  the  authority  In  this  bill  is  not 
to  be  construed  to  conflict  with  the  FCMA 
or  other  conservation  and  management  laws 
or  with  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  or  other  laws  concerning  food 
safety  and  consumer  protection. 

SECTION  303— PISHERT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
REPORT 

This  Section  requires  the  Secretary  to 
submit  a  fisheries  (levelopment  program  re- 
port to  Congress  along  with  the  annual  re- 
port submitted  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956. 

SECTION  303— FUNDS  FROM  FISHERIES  LOAN 
FUND 

This  Section  transfers  to  the  Federal  Ship 
Financing  Fund  established  under  Title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  funds  remain- 
ing In  the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  the  date  on  which  that  fund  Is 
set  to  terminate  under  provisions  of  the 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Act.  After  the  transfer, 
the  Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund  will  be 
available,  to  guarantee  obligations  of  vessels 
engaged  In  developing  fisheries  which  might 
not  otherwise  meet  the  economic  soundness 
criteria  of  Title  XI.  The  Secretary  is  direct- 
ed to  promulgate  regulations  specifying  con- 
ditions under  which  fishing  vessels  will 
quality  for  guarantees  under  this  program 
and  only  20  percent  of  the  total  guarantees 
made  for  fishing  vessels  under  Title  XI  can 
go  to  vessels  in  develoointr  fisheries.  Fur- 
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thermore.  It  must  be  shown  that  reasonable 
financial  assistance  Is  not  available  before 
Federal  assistance  would  be  approved. 

SECTION  304— AMENDMENT  TO  SALTONSTALL- 
KENNEDT  ACT 

This  section  places  an  annual  limit  on  the 
amount  ef  funds  transferred  to  the  Secret 
tary  of  Commerce  under  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  Act  and  provides  that  receipts  In 
the  Fund  that  are  not  transferred  should  be 
returned  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury.* 


WHY  AMERICA  SHOULD  NOT 
PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  1980  MOS- 
COW OLYMPICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
before  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghani- 
stan, I  Joined  with  my  colleagues  in 
calling  for  the  removal  of  the  1980 
Olympic  games  from  Moscow.  Contin- 
ued Soviet  human  rights  violations 
and  the  blatant  disregard  for  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  propelled  mc  to  sup- 
port the  relocation  of  the  games.  The 
question  then,  as  now,  is  not  whether 
the  games  should  or  should  not  be  po- 
liticized. The  brute  fact  is  that  the 
games  are  political  and  have  been  so 
for  a  long  time.  In  1936,  when  the 
Nazis  hosted  the  games  and  exploited 
them  on  behalf  of  their  propaganda 
effort,  the  United  States  did  not  boy- 
cott and  e-  3n  cooperated  with  the 
Nazi  reques.  to  remove  two  American 
Jewish  athletes  from  competition. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  caused  a  public  debate  on  the  Mos- 
cow OlsTnpics  to  resurface.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  the 
reflections  of  Rabbi  Ralph  P.  Klngsley 
of  Temple  Sinai  in  Nort^  Miami 
Beach  whose  recent  sermon  so  elo- 
quently addressed  this  question. 

The  article  follows: 

Why  America  Should  Not  Participate  In 
THE  1980  Olympics 

Had  I  the  patience.  I  could  look  through 
my  sermon  files  going  back  several  years 
and  find  the  sermon  In  which  I  said— the 
U.S.  should  not  attend  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics. Exactly  when  that  was  or  what  the 
context,  I  must  admit  I  don't  remember. 

Probably  the  sermon  in  question  had  to 
do  with  some  Soviet  Jewry  related  theme. 
But  it  really  doesn't  matter.  What  does  mat- 
ter Is  that  I  would  repeat  the  sentiment.  I 
do  not  believe  the  U.S.  Olympic  team 
should  go  to  Moscow.  I  repeat  It  with  a  little 
more  confidence  In  the  possibility  of  its  fru- 
ition than  I  did  then,  for  I  believe  the  senti- 
ment in  this  coimtry  Is  rapidly  shifting— in 
fact,  has  already  shifted— In  that  direction. 
Which,  by  the  way.  Is  also  irrelevant,  for 
right  or  wrong  ought  not  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  depend  on  the  shifting  winds  of 
the  political  climate. 

But,  of  course,  we  are  not  dealing  only 
with  principle,  but  also  with  practical  poli- 
tics. The  conditions  are  optimum  when  the 
principle  Involved  and  the  pragmatics 
chance  to  come  together.  And  that.  It  seems 
to  me.  la  where  we  are.  which  is  why  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  not  waste  the  opportunity. 
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One  more  pwnmfaMry  word,  by  way  of 
clarincatton.  I  doat  think  ■nyone  objeeU  to 
Soviet  attaletea  partlciiiattnc  In  Olympic 
games.  They  oertatnly  abould  not  be  dlsad- 
vantaced.  Nor  should  American  athletes,  or 
Israelis— •■  indeed  the  latter  have  been  over 
recent  years.  Our  oonceni  i>  not  the  partici- 
pants, but  the  place,  and  the  meaace  whidi 
the  place  oonveya.  To  go  to  Monow,  symbol 
of  the  nation  vhicb  f or  aU  of  thew  recent 
years  has  mo^ed  and  lautfied  at  the  very 
principles  and  values  that  we  AmertaDS 
(not  to  apeak  of  we  Jewi)  have  held  to  be 
most  precious— human  dignity,  freedom,  in- 
tegrity—would be  hypocritical  for  us  Indeed. 

To  put  the  entire  matter  into  focus,  let  me 
direct  our  attention  to  three  ^edfic  ques- 
tions: 

1.  The  matter  of  politidzinc  the  Olympio. 

3.  The  moral  stance  of  America. 

3.  The  questioo  of  Soviet  Jews  az¥l  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Olympica  on  them. 

There  are  those  who  have  argued  that  the 
Olympics  should  be  above  politics.  "We 
ought  not  politicise  the  Olymptcs."  they 
say.  I  couldnt  agree  more.  Predaely  because 
the  Olympics  should  be  removed  from  the 
political  arena.  Is  the  reason  the  games 
should  be  removed  from  Russia. 

The  fact  Is.  the  Olympics  have  been  used 
for  political  purposes.  Hitler  used  the  1936 
Olympics  to  show  off  his  Aryan  race  and  to 
build  support  for  bis  nation  by  showlnc  It  as 
peace  loving  at  the  very  time  when  Jews 
were  being  excluded  from  sodal  and  athletic 
dubs,  from  dtlzenahlp.  and  were  being 
clubbed  and  sent  to  Detention  Camps,  pre- 
cursors of  the  infamous  Auschwlts,  Dachau. 
Mauthausen,  etc  To  the  worid.  seeing  Hit- 
ler's smiling  face  on  the  newsreel  dips  and 
hearing  the  voices  cheering. In  the  Munich 
Stadium,  It  seemed  that  all  was  well.ln  Oer- 
many— even  when  Jesse  Owens  wa«  being 
snubbed.  But  then,  he  was  only  a  Black 
Bdan— so  what  difference  did  it  make?  The 
conditions  in  Moscow  today  are  not  at  all 
dissimilar.  And  we  Jews,  of  course,  are  still 
at  the  center  of  things.  So  what  else  Is  new? 

During  the  War  Tears,  It  was  the  political 
climate  which  forced  cancellation  of  the 
games  In  1940  and  1944. 

More  recently,  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
you  of  the  tragedy  of  1972,  again  in  Munich, 
and  the  shameful  continuation  of  those 
games  as  if  nothing  had  happened  after  the 
murder  of  all  but  one  of  the  Israeli  athletes. 
It  was.  Inddentally,  the  same  Avery  Bnm- 
dage.  Hitler's  great  admirer,  who  was  In 
charge  back  in  1936.  who  so  ordered  the 
continuation  after  a  brief  memorial  service. 

1976  was  also  not  without  its  political  ten- 
sions. 

Yes,  I  agree.  Politics  has  no  place  in 
sports.  But  the  reality  is  that  it  Is  present. 
The  Olympics  have  been  used.  The  question 
therefore  Is  a  new  one.  How  do  we  deal  with 
it?  Certainly  not  by  making  believe  It  does 
not  exist. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  nothing  more 
than  to  place  her  best  face  before  the  worid 
and  to  give  the  millions  of  watchers— and  re- 
member, the  games  will  be  beamed  via  Sat- 
ellite throughout  the  world,  Ist,  2nd,  3rd. 
4th  (wherever  it  Is)— the  Impression  that 
Russia  Is  really  a  super  place. 

Never  mind  the  oppression,  the  censor- 
ship, the  Jails  and  campa  fOled  with  political 
prisoners,  the  Ideology  of  power  and  subver- 
sion, exported  to  any  place  which  shows  the 
seeds  of  rebellion.  The  world  will  be  exposed 
only  to  the  clean  streets  of  Moscow,  its  taU 
buildings,  and  sunshine  and  the  cheering 
crowds. 

Refusenlks  and  other  dissidents  wlQ  have 
been  roimded  up  and  sent  out  of  the  dty  or 
put  into  prisons  where  they  cant  hold  up 
placards  saying  "I  want  to  go  to  Israel."  "I 
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mnt  to  be  »  Jew."  AH  the  world  wffl  see  is 
peaee  and  tranquility,  wondering  how  the 
reports  of  the  betrayal  of  Helsinki  and  the 
reign  of  terror  could  really  be  true. 

No  indeed.  There  are  few  easier  ways 
available  to  Moacow  with  which  to  achieve 
an  enonnoiis  political  gain.  So  let  us  not  fall 
Into  that  trap  of  on  the  one  hand  arguing 
that  the  game  should  be  above  politics,  and 
tm  the  other,  providing  the  ideal  environ- 
ment (or  a  nation  to  do  its  political  thing. 

There  is  then  a  second  area  of  concern. 
and  that  Is  America,  and  its  image  on  the 
world  aoene. 

We  are  being  challenged  as  we  have  not 
been  challenged  for  a  long  time.  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  are  simply  the  most  recent  of  a 
number  of  tests  on  the  international  scene. 
The  world  waits  and  watches. 

I  said  several  weeks  ago  that  I  thought 
one  of  the  results  of  the  TCs  was  that  we  in 
America  bad  determined  to  seek  re^Mnses 
other  than  force  with  which  to  conduct  our 
Inteniattaoal  affairs— except  as  a  last  resort. 

I  believe  the  VA  needs  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  world 
We  have  done  so  by  withholding  the  grain 
sale  and  by  placing  SALT  O  an  t^«  back 
burner.  Both  actions.  I  must  tell  y^.^  are 
palnfuL  I  believe  in  "Detente."  I  believe 
that  we  most  continue  to  seek  ways  to  re- 
duce tensions  between  East  and  West.  It  is 
my  fervent  prayer  that  the  course  succes- 
sive administrations— Republican  and 
Democrat— have  sought  to  chart  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  If  the  arms  race  contin- 
ues fun  speed  ahead.  I  have  great  fear  for 
the  future  of  this  planet. 

But  I  alao  believe  that  lines  must  some- 
times be  drawn  and  statements  made— in  a 
dramatic  way.  Our  refusal  to  participate  in 
the  Moscow  Olympics  on  the  grounds  that 
It  is  unseemly  to  hold  an  international  event 
In  a  nation  that  has  thumbed  its  nose  at  In- 
ternational law,  and  the  sensitlvitiea  of  the 
community  of  nations,  is  not  less  than  a 
moral  obligation  which  b  incumbent  on  our 
freedom  loving  nation.  It  behooves  us  to  act 
out  those  principles  which  we  preach— the 
more  so  since  that  kind  of  statement  makes 
Its  impact  in  a  non-threatening  peaceful 
manner. 

More  than  that,  we  ought  to  use  all  of  our 
powers  of  persuasion  to  bring  like  minded 
nations  with  us— so  that  we  can  say,  very 
loudly,  that  we  reject  Russian  oppression. 
and  the  abuse  of  military  power  that  we 
wUl  not  be  mocked  or  used:  that  there  is  a 
time  when  the  truth  needs  to  be  told. 

Hie  one  fear  that  I  have  is  how  our  ab- 
sence from  Moscow,  and  o'ir  public  protest 
to  the  point  of  backing  away  from  Detente 
will  affect  Jews.  The  sad  conclusion  there  is 
that  It  probably  cannot  get  worse  for  them. 
Sharansky,  whose  birthday  is  on  Monday, 
still  sits  in  prison,  as  do  Mendelevich  and 
Slepak  and  Ida  Nudel  and  the  host  of  others 
who  tn  P.O.C.'s.  The  Refusenlks  who  are 
not  tn  Mil  are  harassed  and  not  given  their 
visas  anyway.  Every  report  indicates  that 
there  will  be  a  giant  sweep  soon  that  will  re- 
move them  from  the  Olympic  area  lest  they 
harm  the  tranquil  atmosphere  the  Russians 
are  trying  to  create.  Perhaps  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  them  if  there  were  no  Olympics  or  at 
least  no  TV  cameras  to  give  the  wrong  Im- 
pression. The  fear  Is  not  the  cancellation  of 
the  Olympica.  The  fear  has  to  do  with  what 
will  happen  to  them  If  Detente  truly  falls, 
and  we  return  to  the  era  of  the  Cold  War 
and  tne  Impenetrable  Iron  Curtain.  WUl  we 
have  any  leverage  left?  But  that  Is  a  far 
greater  problem  than  the  Olympics. 

I  believe  that  for  America,  or  any  freedom 
loving  nation  to  send  an  Olympic  team  to 
Moacow,  would  make  a  mockery  of  every- 
thing the  Olympics  are  said  to  represent- 
politically  and  morally— international  coop- 
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eration.  openneaa,  equality,  freedom,  fair- 
ness, truth. 

I  t>elleve  further  that  we,  as  concerned 
Americans  and  as  believing  Jews,  ought  to 
do  several  things. 

1.  Write  or  cable  our  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Olympic  Committee  and 
newspapers,  urging  the  withdrawal  of  our 
team  from  the  Moscow  Olympics,  suggest- 
ing if  you  would  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  find  another  locatioiti  so  that  those  ath- 
letes who  have  prepared  so  long  and  hard 
not  be  penalized. 

2.  Let  the  Media,  which  is  Involved  In  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  advertising,  know  that  we 
will  not  watch  the  games  in  Moscow— and  be 
party  to  the  charade  which  the  Russians 
wQI  present  to  us. 

3.  Applaud  and  support  those  who  like  our 
own  member,  Mel  Rachleff,  have  cancelled 
large  Olympic  contracts  on  moral  grounds 
despite  the  personal  economic  loss  involved. 

4.  And  notwithstanding  the  recent  set- 
backs, continue  to  raise  voices  calling  for  In- 
ternational agreements  that  disavow  force, 
and  threat,  and  which  earnestly  work  for 
the  achievement  of  the  peace  and  security 
for  which  we  all  yearn  so  fervently.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  danger  of  all  is  the  danger  of 
forgetting  the  horrors  of  war,  and  permit- 
ting appeals  to  our  baser  more  Jingoistic  in- 
clinations to  get  the  better  of  us. 

Let  us  pray  that  calm  will  prevail,  that 
reasonableness  will  ultimately  triumph,  and 
our  vision  of  Justice,  freedom  and  peace  for 
all,  may  one  dEiy  be  achieved. 

Amen.* 
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THE  1980  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ornfoiANA 

nf  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  from  January  9,  1980.  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  1980  Econoicic  OtrrLOOK 

Prominent  economic  forecasters  are 
sketching  an  outlook  for  1980  that  has 
moved  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  elements  of  most  forecasts  are  well 
known  to  us  by  now.  Inflation  will  continue 
to  rage,  dropping  below  the  current  13  per- 
cent rate  but  staying  in  the  double-digit 
range  through  the  first  half  of  1980  and  re- 
maining close  to  that  level  in  1981.  A  reces- 
sion, which  most  believe  has  already  begun, 
will  push  the  unemployment  rate  to  atwut  8 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  to 
6  percent  at  present.  There  will  be  sharp  de- 
clines In  housing  starts  and  new  car  sales, 
with  the  construction  and  automobile  indus- 
tries bearing  the  brunt  of  the  turndown. 
The  gross  national  product  may  fall  ap- 
proximately 1.5  percent,  a  shift  that  con- 
trasts unfavorably  with  the  rise  of  0.5  per- 
cent in  1979. 

The  outlook  is  bleak,  but  forecasters  warn 
of  factors  that  could  make  things  even 
worse.  Among  additional  threats  to  the 
economy  are  shocks  that  might  come  in  the 
year  ahead  due  either  to  economic  or  mili- 
tary conflict  arising  from  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East  or  a  breakdown  in  the  world 
monetary  system  occasioned  by  flight  from 
the  dollar  and  soaring  prices  for  oil  and 
gold.  On  the  positive  side,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  economy  is  facing  neither  a  depres- 
sion nor  an  acceleration  of  inflation.  Infla- 
tion will  ease,  though  not  wbstantially 
enough  to  cause  real  cheer,  and  unemploy- 
ment will  increase,  though  probably  not 
enough  to  cause  real  pain. 


Economic  forecasting  is  a  haaardous  bust- 
oess,  and  revisions  of  forecasts  by  the  eco- 
nomic experts  have  become  routine.  At  the 
beginning  of  1970,  for  example,  virtually  all 
forecasters  thought  that  the  year  would  be 
one  of  slow  growth  interrupted  by  a  reces- 
sion. They  were  right  about  the  slow 
growth,  but  they  predicted  a  recession  that 
never  came  and  projected  leas  inflation  and 
more  unemployment  then  the  economy 
manifested.  The  strength  of  the  economy  in 

1979  repeatedly  surorised  the  experts.  A  re- 
cession was  always  "Just  around  the 
corner."  There  is  still  evkience  of  tigor  in 
the  economy:  retail  sales  and  corporate 
profits  are  good,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  recently  Inched  down,  and  a  record  97.6 
million  Americans  are  at  work  in  civilian 
Jobs.  However,  the  »wiiiinni<tt<wy  signs  now 
say  that  the  long-expected  recession  is  upon 
us.  A  key  government  index  designed  to 
show  the  turning  points  of  economic  trends 
plunged  sharply  in  November.  In  addition, 
the  housing  industry  is  shaky,  automobile 
sales  are  slumping,  consumer  confidence  is 
slipping,  and  costs  continue  to  rise  without 
offsetting  increases  tn  productivity.  The 
consensus  view  of  the  experts  is  that  the 
economy  will  decline  significantly  in  1980. 
What  to  date  has  been  only  a  forecast  is 
now  becoming  a  reality. 

The  major  problem  of  economic  policy  in 

1980  will  be  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  over  the  peri- 
od of  time  needed  to  qiiell  inflation.  The 
fear  is  that  we  wlQ  laps  into  the  practice  of 
trying  to  "fine-tune"  and  stimulate  the 
economy  to  pull  it  out  of  its  slump.  A  part 
of  the  problem  of  policy  wQI  be  the  question 
of  a  tax  cut.  Some  experts  argue  that  with 
the  persistence  of  double-digit  Inflation  well 
into  1980,  the  plans  for  a  big  tax  cut  should 
be  deferred.  However,  some  of  these  experts 
see  the  possibility  of  marginal  adjustments 
in  taxes,  including  roUbacics  in  depreciation 
rates  for  business  and  meastu'es  to  reduce 
the  liability  of  taxpayers  whom  inflation 
pushes  Into  higher  brackets.  Other  experts 
think  that  a  big.  recession-fighting  tax  cut 
should  l>e  enacted  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
after  the  unemployment  rate  passes  7  per- 
cent. Some  of  these  experts  favor  a  tax  cut 
in  the  range  of  $20  billion  to  $30  billion. 

Although  the  immediate  economic  fore- 
cast is  bleak,  there  are  sound  reasons  for  op- 
timism in  the  years  ahead.  One  reason  is 
our  realistic  attitude  toward  the  economy. 
We  know  that  "quick-fix"  solutions  are  Inef- 
fective and  that  long-term  strategies  are  re- 
quired to  move  th  economy  away  from  its 
cycle  of  boom  and  bust.  Makers  of  policy 
can  no  longer  persuade  us  that  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  economy  will  consistently 
produce  high  employment  and  steady 
growth.  Another  reason  for  optimism  is  the 
existence  of  a  group  of  bright,  young  econo- 
mists whose  influence  is  Just  beginning  to 
be  felt.  These  "supply-side"  thinkers  believe 
that  the  Government  should  tinker  with 
the  economy  less.  They  contend  that  the 
Government  should  adopt  sustained  policies 
of  moderate  growth  in  the  money  supply, 
reduce  spending  and  regulation,  and  encour- 
age increases  In  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services  by  cutting  taxes  and  offering  Incen- 
tives for  saving  and  investment.  Because  of 
their  work  and  its  growing  acceptance  tn 
Congress,  there  is  a  dawning  realization 
that  greater  investment  and  Improved  pro- 
ductivity are  the  keys  to  economic  efficien- 
cy and  the  fight  against  inflation.  There  is 
also  a  realization  that  the  adversary  rela- 
tionships among  Government,  business,  and 
labor  must  be  ended.  Still  other  reasons  for 
optimism  are  the  growth  in  the  NaUon'i 
pool  of  talented  workers  (due  tn  no  small 
part  to  the  entrance  of  women  and  older 
persons  into  the  labor  force),  a  stronger  in- 
clination in  Congress  to  support  regulatory 
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reform,  the  movemuit  of  Congren  toward  a 
national  energy  policy,  and  the  feeUog 
among  the  American  people  that  energy 
must  be  conserved  and  alternative  sources 
of  energy  developed. 

The  American  economy  will  be  strained 
and  buffeted  In  1980.  I  myself  believe  that 
1980  will  be  a  period  of  some  retrenchment 
that  will  prepare  use  for  renewed  growth  in 
the  decade  of  the  lM0's.« 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
AMERICANS  ABROAD 


IJMI 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ASKAMSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Export 
Task  Force  and  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Exi)ort  Council,  I  am  grow- 
ing increasingly  concerned  about  the 
waste  of  a  valuable  resource  in  our  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Nation's  trade  defi- 
cit into  balance— I  refer  to  American 
citizens  living  and  working  abroad. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  from  my  experi- 
ence in  talking  and  working  with  this 
group  of  citizens  that  America  has  un- 
intentionally and  unwittingly  discrimi- 
nated against  this  group  because  of 
the  near  al>sence  of  a  political  nexus 
with  the  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Andy  Sundberg. 
the  director  of  the  American  Citizens 
Abroad.  I  have  learned  Just  what  this 
group  of  people  can  accomplish  in 
overseas  markets.  For  the  most  part, 
they  speak  the  language  of  the  host 
country  where  they  reside,  they  have 
personal  friends  and  connections  with 
leaders  of  business  and  industry  in 
these  nations,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, they  are  willing  to  actively 
promote  American  goods  and  services. 
Instead  of  Insulating  this  valuable  con- 
nection from  our  political  sources  we 
should  refine  and  cultivate  it. 

This  group  of  citizens  is  discriminat- 
ed against  by  laws  and  regulations 
that  make  overseas  Americans  non- 
competitive in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  American  Citizens  Abroad 
has  compiled  these  issues  into  printed 
form  and  submitted  them  to  the  Ftesi- 
dent  for  his  consideration.  Over  the 
next  few  weeks,  I  am  going  to  Insert 
excerpts  from  this  document  so  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  have  an  in- 
sight into  the  problems  that  these  citi- 
zens face.  I  l}elieve  that  at  the  end  of 
the  series  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  remedial  action  must  be  taken. 
Today  I  Insert  part  I  of  the  preface  to 
this  report: 

A  CouPENDnm  or  Issues  Prepared  bt 
Americau  CrriZEns  Abroad 
Dear  Mr.  F»resident;  Nearly  a  year  ago. 
on  December  18th,  1978,  ACA  prepared  and 
sent  to  you  a  report  identifying  fifty  issues 
that  we  felt  needed  to  be  addressed  in  your 
report  to  the  CongrcM  on  discriminatory 
American  lawa  and  regulations  that  affect 
Americans  living  overaeaa.  We  were  most 
pleased  that  your  ataff  found  our  report  of 
use.  and  that  you  took  the  trouble  to  ac- 
knowledge ACA's  nde  In  helping  you  pre- 
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pare  the  report  that  you  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  August  a7th.  1979. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Omgreas  asked  that 
you  prepare  an  expanded  version  of  this 
same  report.  This  time  the  Oongress  asked 
that  you  addrea  not  only  how  our  laws  may 
be  discriminating  against  our  citizens 
abroad,  but  also  the  equally  vital  question 
of  how  our  laws  may  be  impeding  the  ability 
of  American  dtlzenB  to  compete  In  the 
major  markets  of  the  world. 

ACA  has  prepared  a  new  report  covering 
both  of  these  perBpecUves  on  the  overseas 
American  situation.  We  are  most  pleased  to 
•end  this  new  report  to  you  with  this  letter, 
and  we  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  will 
find  this  report  as  useful  as  the  first  one. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  in  your  new  re- 
port you  will  not  only  address  the  specific 
issues  that  are  raised,  but  that  you  wUi  also 
lead  us  and  the  CongreaB  toward  more  felici- 
tous treatment  of  ovoraeaa  Americans  ao 
that  all  Americans  can  better  proQ>a'.  This 
wUl  very  much  depend  upon  your  wining- 
neas  to  address  two  fundamental  questiona. 
First,  what  basic  guarantees  do  overseas 
Americans  have  concerning  their  retention 
of  obligations,  rights  and  benefits  when 
they  are  resident  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Secondly,  what  guarantees  do  over- 
seas Americans  have  that  American  laws 
and  regulations  will  not  put  them  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  with  respect  to  citi- 
zens of  other  nationalities  living  outside  of 
their  country  of  citizenship. 

We  thank  you  for  being  willing  to  address 
these  two  critical  questions  of  basic  Ameri- 
can policy  because  we  are  convinced  that 
once  they  are  addressed  good  speed  will  be 
evidenced  in  bringing  the  myriad  individual 
issues  into  a  proper  conformity  with  these 
iMisic  policy  positions. 

We  wish  to  renew  our  offer  to  serve  you 
and  your  staff  in  any  appropriate  manner  to 
help  in  the  preparation  of  your  new  report 
We  await  your  call. 

Our  Itlndest  regards  and  thanks  for  your 
most  kind  consideration. 
Most  sincerely. 

JoHM  Iglehart. 
Lakkt  R.  Kohler. 
Don  V.  W.  Person. 
Andt  Suhdberc. 
Francis  Priboia. 
prepacz 

The  oil  crisis  of  1974  was  a  major  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Free  World.  The 
sudden,  brutal,  increase  in  the  price  of  pe- 
troleum which  began  then  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  successive  price  increases  whose 
end  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

Overnight,  the  international  economic 
order  was  abruptly  changed.  Countries 
whose  Individual  national  economies  had 
been  structured  so  as  to  give  general  foreign 
trade  equilibriums  balancing  imports  with 
exports  began,  sooner  or  later,  to  under- 
stand that  these  old  structures  would  no 
longer  suffice.  Much  greater  emphasis 
would  henceforth  need  to  be  given  to  build- 
ing exports  at  a  very  rapid  and  sustained 
rate  to  compensate  for  the  huge  new  re- 
quirements to  pay  for  the  much  more  ex- 
pensive fuel  imports. 

Different  nations  reacted  differently  to 
this  new  challenge.  Take,  for  example. 
France.  Soon  after  the  oil  crisis,  leading 
French  companies  began  to  apply  pressure 
to  the  French  Government  to  evolve  new 
policies  for  stimulating  exports.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1976,  then  Prime  Minister  Jacques 
Chirac  created  a  special  commission  to 
study  the  problems  confronting  Frenchmen 
while  they  lived  away  from  France.  It  was 
asked  to  identify  programs  that  could  be 
tried  to  encourage  more  French  citizens  to 
be  willing  to  move  abroad  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  France  around  the  world.  This  com- 
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mission  was  headed  by  a  former  Govern- 
ment Minister,  Andre  Bettanoourt. 

After  a  year's  work,  the  Bettanoourt  Con- 
mission  issued  a  series  of  recommendationa. 
many  of  which  were  subsequently  enacted. 
The  overseas  Frenchman  was  already  being 
rather  well  protected  abroad.  He  already 
had  some  subsidized  French  schotds  at  his 
disposition,  already  had  no  ravatlnn  of  his 
earned  or  unearned  Income,  already  had  the 
right  to  elect  six  Members  of  the  Frendi 
Senate  to  represent  uniquely  his  tnteresta. 
But  more  was  felt  to  be  needed.  And  more 
was  given.  Social  Security  tteneflta  were  In- 
creased. The  taxation  of  Frenchman  who 
retained  their  domicile  in  France  and  were 
only  temporarily  abroad  was  leaaened.  Moi% 
subsidies  were  granted  to  overseas  French 
schools.  The  list  was  most  Impreastve. 

In  West  Germany  similar  studies  were  un- 
dertaken. The  overseas  German  is  not  as 
well  taken  care  of  as  the  overseas  French- 
man, but  he  still  has  some  significant  en- 
couragements. While  abroad  the  overseas 
German  has  subsidized  schools  for  his  chil- 
dren, no  taxation  of  his  earned  or  unearned 
Income,  the  right  to  remain  voluntarily  in 
the  Social  Security  system  at  home,  the 
right  to  unimpeded  transmission  of  German 
citizenship  to  his  children  bom  abroad,  etc. 

In  Japan  the  Government  recognized  Its 
responsibility  toward  overseas  Japaneae  citi- 
zens. There  was,  of  course,  no  taxation  of 
Japanese  citizens  abroad.  But  there  were 
new  programs  to  subsidize  J^^anese  schools 
abroad.  Other  concerns  were  ;itudied  and 
other  Incentives  proposed. 

In  the  post- 1974  crisis  environment,  the 
United  States  took  a  most  curious  tack  in  a 
very  different  direction.  It  was  decided  that 
the  overseas  American  was  the  recipient  of 
too  many  special  favors  and  these  had  to  be 
reduced.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  overseas 
American  was  the  only  individual  \n  the  in- 
ternational marketplace  carrying  the  full 
burden  of  his  home  country  taxation  on 
both  his  earned  and  unearned  income  this 
was  felt  to  be  not  enough.  Historically  some 
exclusions  from  overseas  earned  tnoome  had 
been  granted  by  more  Indulgoit  Congreasea. 
Indeed,  in  1926.  the  Congress  decided  that  It 
would  help  the  foreign  trade  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  exclude  fnmi  X3&  taxation 
all  income  earned  overseas  by  Americans 
resident  abroad.  This  principle  prevailed 
until  1982  when  with  the  excuse  that  a  few 
movie  stars  were  abusing  this  exclusion  it 
was  decided  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
that  could  be  excluded  from  V&  taxation. 
Since  1962,  the  existence  of  this  exclusion  In 
any  form  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
justified loophole  in  American  tax  law. 

Thus,  in  1976,  when  the  full  force  of  the 
new  international  economic  order  was  com- 
ing to  be  realized  by  our  major  oompetiton 
abroad,  the  United  States  chose  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  big  loophole  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  Suddenly,  overnight,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  tax  that  had  to  l>e  paid  by 
overseas  Americans  to  the  United  States 
was  trlpledl  No  such  augmentation  in  tax  li- 
ability had  ever  been  seen  at  home  since  the 
introduction  of  the  progressive  income  tax 
system. 

Naturally  enough,  the  overseas  American 
community  was  stunned  and  thrown  into  a 
turmolL  A  number  of  major  American  com- 
panies realized  that  they  could  no  longer  re- 
main oomiietitive  overseas  if  they  employed 
Americans  abroad.  Many  senior  American 
executives  went  home.  At  the  same  time  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pressure  was  applied 
to  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govertunent 
in  Washington  and  to  the  Congress  to  re- 
verse this  astonishingly  inappropriate  poli- 
cy. It  was  not  easy  to  convince  the  Congress 
that  action  needed  to  be  taken.  For  one 
thing,  the  Congress  had  t>een  convinced  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
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impact  of  the  closins  of  the  loophole  would 
be  small.  To  the  general  surprise  of  every- 
one, the  actual  impact  of  the  change  that 
was  made  was  nearly  ten  times  the  estimate 
that  the  Treasury  had  given  to  the 
Congress. 

No  one  likes  to  admit  having  made  a  mis- 
take. And,  as  is  so  inevitable  with  ferreting 
out  loopholes  and  closing  them,  there  Is  a 
certain  amount  of  temporary  euphoria  and 
gratuitous  demagoguery  which  commits 
proud  legislators  and  senior  civU  servants  to 
positions  which  it  is  later  very  hard  to 
abandon. 

To  the  great  dismay  of  the  overseas 
American  community,  the  newly-elected 
President  Carter  chose  for  his  principal  tax 
adviser  the  same  person  who  had  been  the 
architect  of  the  loophole  closing  fiasco  of 
1976.  True  to  form,  when  the  necessity  of 
amending  the  1976  changes  became  univer- 
sally apparent,  the  Treasury  Department 
came  forward  with  very  few  positive  sugges- 
tions. Eventually  the  Congress  adopted  a 
more  generous  new  law,  but  for  many 
Americans  abroad  this  still  left  them  in  a 
situation  that  was  less  favorable  than  the 
one  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  1976.  And,  it 
was  readily  apparent  that  overseas  Ameri- 
cans were  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  the 
only  individuals  who  faced  the  problems  of 
ubiquitous  double  taxation  and  at  the  same 
time  had  fewer  home  country  benefits  than 
anyone  among  their  competitors  abroad. 

In  1978.  a  few  of  the  wiser  leaders  of  the 
Congress  began  to  suspect  that  what  the 
United  States  was  doing  to  the  overseas 
American  might  be  very  dangerous  to  the 
Dnlted  States.  After  some  reflection,  the 
Congress  decided  that  a  close  look  should  be 
taken  at  the  present  practices  of  the  United 
States  toward  its  overseas  citizens  to  see  if 
there  were  not  some  systematic  manifesta- 
tions of  discrimination  in  American  laws 
against  those  living  abroad. 

In  1979,  the  Congress  began  to  realize 
that  the  treatment  being  given  to  overseas 
Americans  might  not  only  be  discrimina- 
tory, 6ut  might  also  be  creating  economic 
harm,  to  the  United  States  in  making 
Americans  non-competitive  against  citizens 
from  other  countries  in  the  great  markets  of 
the  world.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Htle  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  uid 
puri)ose  of  all  meetingi,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the 
CoHGXssioif  AL  Rbcord  On  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  chuiges  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  29,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Recchu). 
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MXSniTGS  SCHEDULKD 

JANUARY  30 
9:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Child  and  Human  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  on  S.  lOS,  to  prohib- 
it the  intentional  restraint  of  a  child 
in  violation  of  a  valid  State  custody 
determination. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearing  on  the  proposed 
Parental    Kidnaping   Prevention    Act 
(See  also  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congressional 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
'Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  219.  to  provide  a 
Federal  Income  tax  deduction  to  tax- 
payers who  make  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion whether  or  not  they  itemize  their 
other  deductions. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear 
Proliferation,  and  Federal  Services  on 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbans  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  money 
market  mutual  funds,  focusing  on  the 
Impact  of  the  growth  of  money  market 
funds  on  regulated  financial  institu- 
tions and  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  and  other   pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Buflding 
E^nvlronmental  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting  to 
consider  committee  budget  and  other 
administrative  matters. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on  the 
proposed  arms  sales  to  Morocco. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  on 
regulations  to  implement  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  requesting  additional  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1980  by  the 
Committee  for  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions: ph>posed  legislation  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  whereby  con- 
tributions are  prohibited  by  all  federal 
officers  or  employees  or  persons  re- 
ceiving any  salary  or  compensation 
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from  the  U.8.  to  any  other  such  offi- 
cer, employee  or  person  who  is  their 
employer;  to  reconsider  8.  Res.  294,  to 
redefine  Senatorial  official  office  ex- 
penses; and  other  administrative  busi- 
ness. 

301  RusseU  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2055,  to  establish 
a    reservation    for    the    confederated 
tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
th«  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  regulations  to  implement 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1978. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  begin  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  and  Supreme 
Court 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Procurement    Policy    and    Reprograming 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  5580,  proposed 
North   Atlantic   Treaty   Organization 
Mutual  Support  Act. 

212  Russell  Building 

JANUARY  31 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

S-407,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
•France 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Sobcomralttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  219,  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  Income  tax  deduction  to 
taxpayers  who  make  a  charitable  de- 
duction whether  or  not  they  itemize 
their  other  deductions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1790, 
proposed  Privacy  Protection  Act 

457  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriationa 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  and  the  U.S. 
Metric  Board. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banldng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair  Fioaoclal  Informatlmi  Practices 
Act  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Enviranment  and  PuUlc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  and  Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  Joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  and  safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances 
being  released  into  the  environment 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador. 

S-1 16,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  and  Subcommittee 
To  review  programs  administered  by  the 
Department   of    Health   and   Human 
Services. 

8-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health  Services  Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
pact of  liigh  Interest  rates  on  infla- 
tion. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2080,  proposed 
Public  BuUdings  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    PoUution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  Joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment    of    hazardous    substances 
being  released  into  the  environment. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

457  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  to  re- 
view programs  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  4 

9:00  ajn. 

Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommittee 
To    resimie    hearings    on    the    Soviet 
Union's  defense  expenditures  and  pro- 
grams, and  on  the  defense  aspects  of 
export  Ucenslng  procedures. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 

Resource  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2181,  proposed 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  Conservation  Act; 
HM.  4084,  proposed  Sulsun  Marsh 
Preservation  and  Restoration  Act; 
H.R.  4887,  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  National  WUdllfe  Refuge;  H.R. 
4889,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  In 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina; and  8.  2115,  to  establish  the 
Bogue  Chitto  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Ref- 
uge in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

4200  Diiksen  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Banldng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  Amendment  No. 
398.  proposed  Monetary  PoUcy  Im- 
provement Act  to  S.  85,  and  8.  85,  333, 
and  H.R  7,  bills  to  streugthen  the 
abUity  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  conduct  monetary  poUcy,  to  pro- 
mote greater  equality,  enhance  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking 
system,  and  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  payments  sys- 
tems. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  Its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
wlU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, to  hear  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Center  for  Disease  ControL 

8-128,  Capitol 
3:30  pjn. 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  5235,  to  revise  the  pay  provi- 
sions of  certain  medical  persoimel  In 
the  Armed  Forces. 

S-146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  5 
8:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  mlUtary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations  and  legislation. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty     and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  on  com- 
munities and  smaU  businesses  of  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation 
to  shut  down  several  of  its  plants. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

8-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
I>epartment  of  Justice. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  bearings  on  Amendment 
No.  398,  proposed  Monetary  Policy  Im- 
provement Act  to  8.  85,  and  8.  85,  353, 
and  RR.  7,  bills  to  strengthen  the 
abUlty  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  conduct  monetary  poUcy,  to  pro- 
mote greater  equaUty,  enhance  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking 
system,  and  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
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the   Federal   Reserve   payments  sys- 
tems. 

5303  Dirksen  Buflding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental    PoUution    and   Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  joint  markup  of  8.  1480.  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1998.  to  provide 

for  certain  public  lands  to  be  held  in 

trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 

Tule  River  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
UJ3.  economy. 

2212  Raybum  BuU(*lng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

8-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1843  and  HJt. 
2977,  proposed  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handlau>ped  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
current  problems  and  programs  of  the 
hearing  impaired,  and  to  explore  fu- 
ture  technological   developments  de- 
signed to  handle  their  problems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  healing  on  8.  2177,  proposed 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Authority  Amendments. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  which  faU  witliin  iU  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  and  consider  rec- 
ommendations which  it  wIU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  and  Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees. 
To  continue  joint  markup  of  8.  1480,  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  and  safe 
treatment  of  liaOLTdous  substances  re- 
leased Into  the  environment 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  362,  to  re- 
quire that  aU  Federal  agencies  conduct 
a  regulatory  analysis  before  Issuing 
regulations  and  to  require  the  use  of 
less  time-consuming  procedures  to  de- 
cide cases. 

3302  Dlitsen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
LabOT-BCEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
tbe  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

8-128,  Capitol. 

FEBRUARY  7 

8:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

8-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  680.  proposed 
Citizens'  Right  to  Standing  in  Federal 
Courts  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  1482,  to  set  forth 
certain  pretrial,   trial,  and  appellate 
procedures  for  criminal  cases  involving 
classified  Information. 

357  Russell  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hesirings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Judiciary. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
New  York  City  federal  loan  guarantee 
program. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and   Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  Joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Service  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  742,  proposed 
Nuclear  Waste  Management  Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

8-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  8 
10:00  EJn. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
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To  resume  bearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  Joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide    for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased Into  the  environment 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Of- 
fice  of   the   Assistant   Secretary   for 
Health.  Scientific  Activities  Overseas, 
and  Retirement  Pay  for  Commissioned 
Officers. 

S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   resume   hearings   to   review   those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  which  fall  within  its  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  and  consider  rec- 
ommendations   which    it    will    make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
S-146.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  10 
8:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consimiption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

8-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  and  Impact  Aid  programs. 
S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Equal 
Knployment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
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To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1938,  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Eltner- 
gency  School  Aid,  and  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Technology  Assessment  Board 
Business    meeting    on    pending    Board 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  S.  1188.  to  revise  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Student  Assistance 
programs,   and  Student   Loan   Insur- 
ance Fund. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cocper- 
tion  in  Europe,  International  Commu- 
nications Agency,  and  the  Japan-U.S. 
Friendship  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 

the  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 

pending  calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1652,  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped.  Rehabilita- 
tion  Services   and   Handicapped   Re- 
search, and  Special  Institutions. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  21 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

8-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent's  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  opportunities. 

412  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education.  Education- 
al Activities  Overseas.  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance, 
and  CoUege  Housing  Loans. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

8-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  special 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

8-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  ifod  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  esUblish  standards  for  devel- 
oping a  cost  ratio  trigger  for  burden  of 
proof  in  rate  cases,  to  8.  1946,  to  pro- 
vide railroads  with  more  pricing  rate 
flexlbUlty  and  contract  provisions. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

FEBRUARY  2S 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  poUcy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1280,  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 1652.  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Human 
Development  Services. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies  subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health    Care   Financing   Administra- 
tion. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies  subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national   organizations    and    confer- 
ences within  the  Department  of  State. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  monetary  poUcy. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  &  1280.  pro- 
posed Energy  Management  Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  postal  operations 
and  to  provide  a  sound  financial  base 
for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  matters  and  programs 
which  faU  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2066.  to  convey 
certain  land  In  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
11:00  a.nL 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  RusseU  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proixtsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  DIriEsen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Consen'ation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1934.  proposed 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  In  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
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base  for  the  future  of  the  Poatal  Serr- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
habOT-BEW  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General.  Office  of 
CivU  Rights.  PoUcy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management 

8-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and    retention    qualified    health-care 
professionals   to  staff  the  Veterans' 
Administration  health-care  faculties. 
412  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  aan. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  fw  the 
Community  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Room  S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  crime 
and  riot-re-insuraoce  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1934,  pro- 
posed Municipal  SoUd  Waste  to  Eno-- 
gy  Act 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services,  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcasting.  Occupation  Safe- 
ty  and   Health   Review   Commission, 
Mine  Safety  Review  Commission,  and 
the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment     Poverty     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hesuings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00) 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic  programs   of   ACTION,   National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  crime  and  riot-re-insurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  4 
8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding    employment    and    education 
opportunities. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L.  94- 
142). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  aon. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Public 
Service  Jobs,  Special  Youth  Programs, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  Jobs  for  the  Elder- 
ly. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  t«  resume  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Gener- 
al Manpower  Training  programs.  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives,  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH5 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-UKW  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
E^mployment    Standards    Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
President's    Committee    on    Employ- 
ment of  Htmdicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  6 
9:30  a.nL 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business    meeting,    to    consider    those 
Items  in  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  which  fall  within  its  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
'Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507,  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  facilities, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River.  San  Diego, 
California,  to  be  held  In  trust  for,  and 
operated  and  maintained  by  certain 
boards  of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  7 

10:00  a.ra. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  S.   864,   1499, 
1663, 1744.  bills  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  UJS.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  P\md  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Jiistice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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MARCH  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Sulxwmmittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fimd  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699,  proposed 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
MARCH  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business,  meeting,  to  consider  those 
matters  and  programs  which  fall  with- 
in the  Committee's  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Af  fsdrs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699.  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2144,  pro- 
posed Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerlsm. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 

MARCH  24 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis,  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sions, Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerlsm. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration,  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies 
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To  hold  hearingrs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  ye^"  1981  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 


MARCH  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS.  Paralyzed  Veterans. 
Blinded  Veterans,  W.W.I.  Veterans, 
and  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  ^hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  science  and 
technical  research.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Sul>committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    F^ir     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 


APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  I>epartment  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

APRIL  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


MAYl 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  Congress 
might    consider   which    would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decades. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  Infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Edwin  Reece  Alexander  I.  pastor. 
Grace  Baptist  Church,  Springfield. 
Tenn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  we  come  into 
Thy  presence  with  thanksgiving.  Thank- 
ful for  bountiful  blessings  showered 
upon  this  great  Nation.  She  stands  with 
outstretched  arms  and  open  heart  to 
gather  in  Earth's  oppressed.  Thou  hast 
given  her  a  unique  role  among  the  na- 
tions and  delivered  her  in  times  of 
trouble.  O  merciful  Father,  keep  her  yet. 

Now  Lord,  we  invoke  Thy  presence  and 
blessings  upon  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  pray  for  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  their  families,  and  their 
constituents.  Give  wisdom  and  divine 
direction  in  all  decisions  made  in  these 
Halls.  May  Thy  purpose  be  accomplished 
in  human  history.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  In  Jesus"  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  January  28,  1980,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  by 
60  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  918.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1968  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  5288.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Imorove  and  modernize  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  provided 
veterans  under  chapter  31  of  such  title,  to 
Improve  the  veterans'  educational  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 


S.  1830.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  program  to 
achieve  the  early  commercialization  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  18£5.  An  act  to  amend  the  TYlbally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Assistance  Act  of 
1978. 


REV.  EDWIN  ALEXANDER 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  honored  to  introduce  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Chaplain  for  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1980,  a  native  Tennessean,  the 
Reverend  Edwin  Alexander.  Reverend 
Alexander  has  for  4  years  been  the  guid- 
ing force  behind  Grace  Baptist  Church 
in  Springfield.  Tenn..  and  has  been  in 
the  ministry  for  over  33  years.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Union  University  in  Jackson. 
Tenn.,  and  Southwestern  University  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  In  addition,  he  is  ac- 
tive as  president  of  both  the  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Ministry  Association  for  Robert- 
son County,  Tenn. 

I  join  with  his  son,  Edwin  Alexander 
II,  wife,  Juanlta,  and  family  and  friends 
in  paying  special  tribute  to  Reverend 
Alexander's  many  years  of  serving  in  the 
ministry  and  helping  people  of  all  walks 
of  life. 


THE  CURRENT  4-CENT  EXEMPTION 
IS  VITAL  TO  KEEP  MOVING  TO- 
WARD GASOHOL  EXPANSION 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  letters  from  interest 
groups  involved  in  highway  construction 
urging  rejection  in  the  windfall  profit 
tax  conference  of  the  Senate-passed  pro- 
vision to  extend  the  current  4-cent  ex- 
emption from  the  Federal  gasoline  excise 
tax  for  alcohol-gasoline  blend  fuels. 
They  argue  that  the  exemption  will  drain 
the  highway  trust  fund.  That  is  ab- 
solutely absurd.  Even  with  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  bring  gasohol  production  online, 
the  quantity  of  gasohol  produced  over 
the  life  of  the  proposed  exemption  will 
not  represent  anywhere  near  levels  that 
would  run  the  highway  trust  fund  dry. 
But  that  is  the  cry  we  are  hearing.  The 
record  must  be  set  straight. 

And  I  want  to  stress  that  the  excise 
tax  exemption  is  enormously  critical.  In 
fact,  it  is  vital  to  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  gasohol.  That  exemption 
means  a  clear  reduction  in  the  price  at 
the  pump,  and  the  present  production 
price  differential  makes  that  encourage- 
ment necessary. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  gasohol  given 
the  kiss  of  death,  but  that  very  well 
could  be  the  case  if  that  tax  exemption — 
overwhelmingly  approved  in  the  Sen- 
ate— is  dropped  in  conference.  And  I 


would  remind  the  highway  lobby  that 
those  highways  will  have  very  few  sup- 
porters if  we  do  not  have  the  fuel  to  drive 
on  them.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tact the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
the  windfall  tax  bill  and  plead  with  them 
to  support  the  exemption  for  gasohol, 
thereby  keeping  this  domestic  renewable 
energy  source  a  viable  option  for 
America. 


SHIFTING  TAX  BURDENS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  elements  contained  in 
the  President's  budget  are  projections 
through  1983  showing  a  proportional  de- 
crease in  the  share  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden  which  corporate  income  taxes 
will  provide,  and  the  accompanying  in- 
crease in  the  burden  on  Individual  in- 
come taxes. 

Corporate  Income  taxes,  which  now 
provide  14  percent  of  Federal  receipts, 
will  fall  by  1983  to  only  11  percent.  In 
1970  the  corporate  income  tax  share  of 
financing  the  Federal  budget  was  17  per- 
cent. The  trend  is  clearly  downhill — and 
accelerating.  At  the  same  time,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  who  already  pay  46 
percent  of  all  receipts  through  individual 
income  taxes,  will  be  asked  to  shoulder 
50.7  percent  of  the  tax  burden  by  1983. 
While  the  net  benefit  to  the  economy  of 
this  shift  is  unknown,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  will  result  in  a  negative 
impact  on  the  individual. 

This  shift  is  occurring  with  little  or  no 
public  awareness — and  major  lobbying 
efforts  are  underway  to  provide  enor- 
mous new  reductions  in  corporate  tax 
payments.  It  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
national  debate,  and  I  hope  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  examine  the 
implications  of  this  trend  in  1980. 

The  corporate  sector  is  clamoring  for 
capital  formation  through  lower  taxes. 
The  individual  American  has  an  even 
greater  need  for  capital  formation — to 
buy  a  house,  to  invest  in  family  educa- 
tion and  for  better  health  and  security. 
The  shrinking  savings  rate  of  our  people 
is  an  ominous  omen — unfortunately 
more  threatening  than  capital  shortages 
for  industry. 


CARTER  TAX  BURDEN  HIGHEST  IN 
PEACETIME  HISTORY 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposed  budget  is  an  his- 
toric document — he  proposes  to  place 
the  highest  peacetime  tax  burden  ever  on 
American  taxpayers.  His  budget  in- 
creases taxes  by  $77  billion  over  last  year 
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and  pushes  the  Federal  tax  burden  to 
almost  22  percent  of  GNP.  Not  only  the 
highest  peacetime  tax  burden,  but  also 
the  highest  wartime  tax  burden  except 
for  the  single  year  of  1944. 
President  Carter,  who  said  in  1976 — 
I  would  never  Increase  taxes  for  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  country  .  .  .  and  you  can 
depend  on  that  If  I  am  elected. 

Is  in  fact  increasing  the  average  an- 
nual tax  burden  by  over  a  $1,000  per 
working  person  during  his  Presidency. 

Under  Carter,  taxes  are  increasing  50 
percent,  inflation  has  tripled,  unemploy- 
ment is  projected  to  return  to  7.5  per- 
cent, Interest  rates  have  doubled,  and  the 
budget  that  he  promised  to  balance  re- 
mains unbalanced. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  President  Carter 
has  delivered  on  none  of  his  economic 
promises  and  his  failure  to  perform  is 
about  all  we  can  depend  on. 
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THE  OTHER  BUDGET 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Carter  submitted  his  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  While  inter- 
est is  properly  concentrated  on  the  1981 
budget  numbers,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  fiscal  1980  still  has  8 
months  to  run.  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  what  the 
budget  tells  us  about  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

The  administration  now  estimates  that 
1980  spending  will  increase  $32  billion 
from  the  President's  original  1980  budg- 
et. Fortunately  for  the  President,  but 
unfortunately  for  taxpayers,  tax  reve- 
nues arc  up  $21  billion,  in  large  part  be- 
cause inflation  has  driven  taxpayers  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  As  a  result,  the  defi- 
cit increases  $11  billion.  I  wish  I  could 
express  surprise  at  these  figures,  but  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  us  on  the  Budget 
Committee — both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats— expected  something  like  this. 
With  8  months  yet  to  rim  in  the  fiscal 
year,  with  even  the  administration  pre- 
dicting a  recession,  and  with  an  election 
coming  up.  I  am  more  than  a  little  un- 
easy about  the  prospects  for  additional 
upward  reestimates  before  the  fiscal  year 
ends. 

I  also  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  ominous  fact  that  these  latest  budg- 
et estimates  show  that  the  authority  to 
spend — which  is  what  drives  future  Fed- 
eral spending — increases  more  than  17 
percent  from  1979  to  1980.  If  the  adver- 
tised growth  rate  for  the  1981  budget 
looks  restrained  it  is  only  because  of 
these  incredible  increases  in  1980;  in 
fact,  spending  over  the  2-year  period 
from  1979  to  1981  increased  nearly  25 
percent. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  another  ominous 
fact:  1980  spending  is  up  $16  billion  and 
the  deficit  is  up  $10  billion  over  the 
budget  resolution  which  the  Congress 
adopted  just  2  months  ago. 
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CARTER-KENNEDY-DEMOCRAT  MA- 
JORITY BUDGET  THEORY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, my  staff  had  to  stay  late  to  await 
delivery  of  the  Carter  1981  budget.  After 
looking  at  it,  I  can  see  why  the  adminis- 
tration chose  to  slip  this  to  us  late  Fri- 
day afternoon.  They  probably  hoped  no 
one  would  read  it. 

The  President  brags  this  is  a  tight, 
lean  budget,  whose  hallmark  is  reducing 
the  deficit. 

Wliat  he  does  not  say  Is  that  he  is  re- 
ducing the  deficit  by  raising  taxes  by 
billions  to  the  highest  levels  since  1944. 
And  billions  of  this  Increase  is  caused  by 
inflation  alone. 

I  call  it  the  Carter-Kermedy-Democrat 
majority  budget  theory:  More  inflation 
and  higher  taxes  produce  lower  deficits. 

This  theory  is  practiced  for  good  rea- 
son: It  absolves  the  President  from  mak- 
ing the  hard  choices  he  keeps  preaching 
to  us  about. 

He  makes  no  trade  offs  in  this  budget — 
he  simply  increases  spending  for  every- 
thing, defense  and  domestic  programs 
alike. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  guns  and  butter  philosophy  of 
the  Johnson  administration.  It  is  the 
belief  that  you  can  give  everything  to 
everybody  and  no  one  will  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

Saying  that  this  budget  is  lean  and 
tight  is  like  putting  a  miniskirt  on  the 
fat  lady  in  the  circus  and  calling  her 
thin. 

Nobody  is  really  fooled,  and  nobody 
will  be  fooled  by  this  administration. 

This  budget  is  nothing  but  a  return  to 
the  rapacious  Federal  policies  of  the  past 
that  put  us  where  we  are  today. 


This  Humpty-Dumpty  administration 
prattles  on,  Mr.  Speaker:  you  do  remem- 
ber what  happened  to  Humpty-Dumpty? 


A  HUMPTY-DUMPTY  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  listening  to 
administration  spokesmen  describe  the 
new  budget,  I  was  reminded  of  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Humpty-Dumpty  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland" : 

"When  I  use  a  word,"  he  said,  "it 
means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — 
neither  more  nor  less." 

The  President  calls  his  1981  budget 
"prudent  and  responsible."  How  can  an 
inflationary  budget  be  prudent?  And 
how  can  a  budget  that  obviously  under- 
estimates spending  be  responsible? 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out, 
income  transfers  will  account  for  45  per- 
cent of  this  budget.  Defense  spending  is 
budgeted  at  23.7  percent,  about  the  same 
as  1979.  In  fact,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product,  or  the  labor  force 
or  net  public  spending,  the  United  States 
will  be  spending  no  more  on  defense  than 
we  did  in  1977. 

Productivity  is  actually  falling.  But 
where  is  a  tax  cut  for  investment? 
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HOW  LONG  MUST  PEOPLE  OP 

HARRISBURG  WATT? 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  speak  at  this  time,  but  events 
leave  me  no  other  choice.  The  admin- 
istration yesterday  notified  the  media  in 
my  congressional  district  that  the  Har- 
risburg  flood  protection  project  shcnild 
not  be  approved  by  this  House  at  this 
time,  because  it  has  not  imdergone  final 
review  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers has  completed  his  review  of  the 
Harrisburg  project.  In  fact,  he  com- 
pleted it  May  16,  1979 — 8  months  ago. 
For  8  months,  then,  this  administration 
has  done  nothing  on  the  Harrisburg 
project,  and  in  addition  they  are  wrong 
in  their  advice  to  the  media  in  my 
district. 

I  would  only  ask  the  administration, 
how  long  do  the  people  of  Harrisburg 
have  to  wait?  How  long  do  they  have  to 
wait  for  a  project  to  which  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  no 
objections?  How  long  do  they  have  to 
wait  for  a  project  whose  benefits  exceed 
costs  by  2  to  1?  How  long  do  the 
people  of  Harrisburg  have  to  wait  for 
this  administration  to  go  forward  with 
much  needed  flood  protection  to  prevent 
the  damages  that  are  shown  in  this 
particular  photograph?  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  this  administration — how  long? 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ADULT 
EDUCATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1979— MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  without  objection,  referred 
to  tjie  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education  for  Fiscal  Year  1979,  as 
required  by  Section  313(d)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (Public  Law  91-230). 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  January  29.  1980. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ADULT 
EDUCATION  FOR  1978--MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
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accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Adult  Education  for  1978  as  re- 
quired by  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  January  29.  1980. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4788)  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  387,  nays  6, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  39,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  12] 


Abdnor 

AJcaka 

Aibosta 

Al«xander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Appiegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
B&falls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Bauman 
BcArd,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BedeU 
BeUeneom 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Hoggs 
Bolaud 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 


TEAS — 387 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cbappell 

Cheney 

Chlsbolm 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  Dl. 

OolUns,  Tes. 

Conable 

Oonte 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

DAmours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelaon 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis,  8.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Emery 

Kngllsh 

Erdaltl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Qa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pond,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Geph&rdt 


Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
a  inn 
Olickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Qrassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
HUlls 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkina 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jonee,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFaloe 
Lagcxnarsino 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levttas 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 

Jenrette 

Lloyd 

McDonald 


Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
McCttory 
McComiack 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mataul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
MazzoU 
Mica 
Michel 
Mlkulskl 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlneU 
Mlnish 
Mitchell.  NY. 
Moakley 
MofTett 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murttia 
Myers.  Ind. 
Netcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pasha  jran 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perklna 
Petrt 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pieyet 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Qulllen 
RahaU 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
EUnaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
NAYS— « 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Rotb 

Rotiaselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Scnsenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spenoe 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wavman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlnn 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 

Wilson.  Bob 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 


Hagedorn 


Vento 
NOT  VOTINO- 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Barnes 

Blaggl 

Burton,  John 

Carr 

Clay 

Conyers 

Crane,  Philip 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Okia. 


Flood 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hance 

Harsha 

Lewis 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Miller.  Calif. 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Myers,  Pa, 

Peaae 

Quayle 
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Railsback 

Rodlno 

Runnel* 

Sanilnl 

Satterfleld 

Stokee 

8\-mms 

Thompson 

Treen 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 


ni23o 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN      THE      COMMrrTEE      OP      THE      WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4788,  with 
Mr.  McHuGH  in  the  chsdr. 
01240 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1980.  title  I  was  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point,  and  pending  was  a 
demand  for  a  recorded  vote  made  by  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Edgar)  on  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar)  insist  on  his  demand  for  a 
recorded  vote? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair's  put- 
ting of  the  question  on  the  Michel 
amendment  be  vacated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  object — I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  discuss 
just  briefly  the  purpose  for  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  vacate  the  normal 
procedure. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  taking  the  reservation  so  that 
I  might  inform  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  what  we  propose  to  do. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  last  even- 
ing, when  the  Committee  rose,  we  were 
about  to  vote  on  the  initial  language  of 
the  amendment  which  I  had  offered.  The 
Committee  rose,  after  which  we  had  con- 
versations with  Members  interested  and 
staff  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  refining 
our  language  to  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  distinguished  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  body.  Overnight  we  were 
able  to  accomplish  that,  and  because  of 
the  parliamentary  bind  in  which  we 
found  ourselves,  it  requires  unanimous 
consent,  really,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
to  substitute  this  new  language  for  that 
which  we  were  about  to  vote  on. 

It  is  more  than  a  grammatical  change, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  the  member- 
ship is  certainly  entitled  to  hear  the 
specific  language  of  our  refined  amend- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  one  we  offered 
yesterday  and  which  was  pending  as  we 
came  into  session  this  morning. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman  will,  after 
this  action  is  taken,  if  no  one  objects, 
then  ask  unanimous  consent  to  substitute 
language  for  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  will  at 
that  point  explain  the  changes  of  his 
amendment  as  compared  to  yesterday? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
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nois  (Mr.  Michel)  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  the  Chair  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  modification 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  71,  immediately  after  Una  7,  Insert 
the  following  and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing sections  accordingly: 

"COST  LIMITATIONS  AND   OVERRUN   PREVENTION" 

"Sec.  101.  In  order  to  insure  against  cost 
overruns,  each  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  this 
Act  for  a  project  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  for  that  project,  except 
that  such  maximum  amount  shall  be  auto- 
matically Increased  for — 

(A)  changes  In  construction  costs  (Includ- 
ing real  property  acquisitions)  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  and  other  appropriate  cost 
Indexes;  and 

(B)  modifications  which  do  not  materially 
alter  the  scope  or  functions  of  the  project 
as  authorized." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object  but 
I  did  want  to  address  some  questions  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Initially,  under  this  amendment,  we 
had  a  colloquy  yesterday  about  the  auto- 
matic increases,  that  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  would  be  automati- 
cally increased.  I  see  that  the  gentleman 
has  put  that  into  this  amendment. 

My  question  is  who  will  determine  this? 
Will  that  be  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? When  the  authorization  comes  to 
Appropriations,  will  they  determine  that 
the  project  authorization  has  increased 
by  the  amount  set  by  the  indices  and. 
second.  Will  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee make  the  determination  whether  or 
not  the  modifications  have  been  mate- 
rially altered?  Who  makes  that  deter- 
mination? Will  the  gentleman  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  MICTHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  make 
that  determination. 

The  gentleman  will  remember  that  in 
the  initial  language  of  the  amendment 
which  we  offered  yesterday  we  simply 
said  "may  be  adjusted  to  reflect,"  and, 
as  the  gentleman  has  so  well  pointed 
out,  in  the  refined  language  it  is  "shall 
be  automatically  increased  for,"  as  well 
as  the  changes  we  made  in  paragraphs 
(A)  and  (B) . 

In  pwiragraph  (A)  "changes  in  con- 
struction costs  (including  real  property 
acquisitions)"  is  a  refinement  of  the 
original  language,  and  paragraph  (B)  is 
simply  a  streamlining,  "modifications 
which  do  not  materially  alter  the  scope 
or  functions  of  the  project  as  author- 
ized." 

Those  inserted  words  are  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  McCoRMACK).  with  whom  we 
also  had  a  significant  exchange  in  col- 


loquy yesterday  on  a  particular  project 
in  which  he  had  an  interest. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  just  one  further  question. 
The  gentleman  is  not  intending  by  this 
language,  then,  that  some  outsider  could 
file  a  lawsuit  based  upon  this  language, 
but  m  fact  the  actur.l  interpretation  of 
the  wording  is  for  an  appropriations 
committee  and,  therefore,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  determine 
the  increases  in  the  authorization  and 
if  there  is  a  material  alteration;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  one  further  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  I  had  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  yesterday  along  this  same 
line,  and  as  to  how  this  would  be  inter- 
preted. Is  this  amendment  intended  to 
reflect  that  colloquy  as  well? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Exactly.  There  would  be 
no  difference  in  that  exchange  of  words 
that  we  had  if  we  were  to  simply  repeat 
them  here.  As  I  said,  the  real  impact, 
the  real  import  of  our  effort  is  to  refine 
the  language  to  be  more  in  keeping  with 
some  of  the  worthwhile  suggestions  that 
the  committee  members  have  made 
themselves. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thamk  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  28th  of  January 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
I  made  the  statement  that  the  Federal 
Building  in  Chester.  Pa.,  soon  to  be  built 
would  be  named  for  my  distinguished 
friend.  My  sources  of  information  were 
in  error,  and  I  regret  that  I  was  also  in 
error. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  concerned, 
of  course,  about  reducing  cost  overruns 
and  preventing  these  when  at  all  pos- 
sible. But  subparagraph  (B)  bothers  me 
somewhat. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  found  is 
that  there  have  been  many,  many  law- 
suits which  have  slowed  down  and  cost 
the  projects  considerably  more  money. 
It  is  really  fuel  to  the  opponents  to  de- 
lay projects.  The  gentleman  says  "modi- 
fications which  will  not  materially  alter 
the  scope  or  functions."  Would  the  gen- 
tleman explain  somewhat  what  he  means 
by  "materially"?  What  would  be  a  ma- 
terial change? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  must  say  that  that  determina- 
tion would  be  made  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  Isuiguage  "to  ma- 


terially  change   or   alter  the   project" 
means  a  substantial  change. 

Yesterday  we  had  an  exchange  in 
which  there  were  suggestions  that  may- 
be a  footing  for  a  particular  project  had 
to  be  deeper  than  what  it  was  conceived 
to  be.  Would  that  be  a  material  or  sub- 
stantial change?  Of  course  not,  If  it  did 
not  alter  the  authorized  project  in  a 
substantial  way  the  original  intent  and 
purpose  of  that  project.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  to  use  its  good  judgment  in 
making  that  determination. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Because  of 
our  energy  changing  needs,  some  of 
these  projects  which  were  originally  de- 
signed and  intended  to  be  only  flood 
control  possibly  in  the  future  will  be 
added  hydro  generation.  I  wonder  if 
that  would  be  a  material  change.  If  dur- 
ing the  construction  suddenly  they  real- 
ize that  there  is  enough  water  there, 
that  there  is  a  possibiliy  that  we  could 
put  generation  into  the  station.  That 
would  be  a  material  change  that  we 
would  really  be  prevented  from  doing 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment  as  I 
read  it. 

D  1250 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  actually  what  we 
are  doing  by  adopting  this  language  is 
simply  repeating  what  currently  is  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  lawsuits.  This  is  a  vehicle 
used  by  opponents  to  stop  and  delay 
every  project.  I  am  afraid  what  the 
gentlonan's  amendment  is  going  to  do 
is  open  up  another  avenue,  another 
means,  that  the  <w>onents  are  going  to 
slow  down  and  stop  the  projects. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  not  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern.  Frankly,  over  a  long 
period  of  time  I  have  felt  that  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  M«n- 
bers  of  this  body,  have  a  real  legitimate 
right  from  time  to  time  to  question  the 
progress  of  a  particular  project. 

The  fact  that  10  years  ago  we  made 
a  determination  and  that  we  are  so 
stuck  in  cement  that  we  cannot  change 
our  minds  or  our  views  about  a  partic- 
ular project,  denies  this  body  the  oppor- 
timity  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  certainly 
do  not  disagree  with  the  gentleman. 
Annually  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  this  amendment  really 
seems  to  not  have  any  faith  in  or  trust 
in,  we  hear  the  corps.  TTie  advocates 
and  the  owwnents  come  in,  testify  about 
the  progress  of  the  project,  and  if  there 
are  any  changes,  they  explain  it  to  us 
why  those  modifications  are  necessary. 

If  there  has  been  a  cost  ovemm,  they 
have  to  fully  explain.  Often  we  do  make 
some  modification  to  reduce  that  cost 
ovemm.  I  do  not  see  now  that  that 
really  will  be  included  in  this  process 
where  we  can  reduce  the  cost  overruns, 
or  make  some  modification  even  to 
reduce  the  cost  overruns. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  defeat 
our  committee's  ability  to  hold  down 
excessive  spending  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  As  a  follow-on  to  the 
comment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
about  restating  the  law,  I  would  just  like 
to  clarify  what  we  on  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  understand  his  substitute 
amendment  to  accomplish.  We  under- 
stand, and  Mr.  BiIichel  has  assured  us 
that  he  intends,  that  this  amendment  is 
merely  a  restatement  of  existing  law  and 
procedures  relating  to  costs  and  post- 
authorization  changes  to  projects. 

TTie  Public  Works  Committee,  and  in- 
deed the  Congress,  have  never  given  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  "blank-check"  au- 
thority for  projects  authorized  in  water 
resources  development  acts.  Rather,  for 
almost  30  years,  the  water  resource  proj- 
ects we  have  authorized  have  contained 
cost  ceilings  which  have  been  implicit  in 
the  cost  estimates  we  have  used  in  au- 
thorizing these  projects  and  in  the  im- 
derstanding  that  we  have  shared  with 
the  corps  concerning  its  authority  to 
modify  previously  authorized  projects. 
Even  since  1952— and  I  would  Uke  to  re- 
fer my  colleagues  to  the  report  prepared 
and  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  March  27,  1952,  which  is  printed  in 
House  Docimient  No.  272,  part  I,  volume 
3,  of  the  82d  Cwigress — it  has  been  un- 
derstood by  both  the  corps  and  the  Con- 
gress that  the  corps'  authority  to  make 
modification  to  congressionaUy  author- 
ized water  projects  has  been  constrained 
to  remaining  within  the  limits  set  out  in 
that  report.  Since  1952,  a  large  body  of 
case  law  has  developed  to  interpret  the 
scope  and  reach  of  that  authority.  The 
Michel  amendment  merely  recognizes 
these  facts  and  formalizes  them  as  an 
Item  of  statutory  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  good  reason 
why  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Congress  have  followed  these 
practices  in  the  past  and  why  it  is  proper 
to  continue  them  in  the  future. 

In  authorizing  water  resources  devel- 
opment projects,  the  corps  must  have 
adequate  flexibUity  to  make  certain  post- 
authorization  cost  adjustments,  beyond 
those  occasioned  merely  by  inflation,  in 
timely  fashion.  During  construction 
there  frequenUy  arises  the  need  for  un- 
foreseen changes.  These  may  be  un- 
anticipated site  or  other  conditions;  and 
changes  in  design,  scale  or  type  of  phys- 
ical features.  These  modifications  must 
be  approved  and  made  in  a  relatively 
short  time  or  the  project  is  delayed  or 
comes  to  a  stop— resulting  in  increased 
costs  and  schedule  delays,  exacUy  not 
what  the  stated  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  Is. 

Another  reason  relates  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  post^horization  changes 
that  must  be  made"  to  water  projects 
come  through  positions  of  other  agencies 
and  new  laws  and  regulations  needed  in 
postauthorization  which,  while  not  proj- 
ect-specific, do  require  adjustments  in 
design  for  specific  projects,  often  in  the 
Interest  of  greater  environmental  pro- 
tectlMi  or  enhancement.  Such  changes 
ought  not  be  discouraged  or  delayed,  so 
long  as  project  economics  remain  sound 
when  the  changes  are  included,  and  so 
long  as— in  the  words  of  the  corps  report 
I  spoke  of  earlier  as  weU  as  of  the  genUe- 
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man's  amendment — the  scope  or  func- 
tions of  the  authorized  project  are  not 
materially  altered.  In  the  event  that 
the  scope  or  function  are  materially 
altered,  the  corps'  authority  is  con- 
strained and  they  must  bring  the  proj- 
ect modifications  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  for  specific  action. 

There  are  still  other  reasons.  To  avoid 
delay  on  a  critical  path  item,  there  would 
be  pressures  with  too  rigid  a  modifica- 
tion poUcy  to  cut  back  in  features  which 
are  not  scheduled  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  project  or  are  not  critical  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  other  element 
of  work.  Areas  such  as  recreation,  fish, 
and  wildlife  enhancement/mitigation, 
and  archeological  protection  would  be 
especially  vulnerable.  The  protection  of 
requirements  such  as  concurrent  fund- 
ing for  mitigation,  or  the  legal  require- 
ments of  FWCA  or  NHPA  regulation, 
will  not,  in  the  real  world,  provide  suffi- 
cient counterpressure.  There  would  still 
be  a  tendency  to  do  the  minimum  feasi- 
ble under  cost  constraints  rather  than 
take  the  most  effective  and  justifiable 
measures.  There  is  also  the  risk  under 
too  rigid  a  policy  of  creating  unfortu- 
nate incentives  to  incorporate  imdesir- 
able  project  design  changes  to  avoid  cost 
overruns.  Obviously,  such  a  situation 
would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation  and  our  water  resources  develop- 
ment program,  and  so  we  have  given  the 
corps  some  fiexibility  in  dealing  with 
problems  like  these.  We  also  intend  to 
preserve  this  flexibility  under  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

In  listening  to  the  colloquy  here,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  permit  me 
to  ask  a  question  on  this,  I  noticed  the 
gentleman  says  that  it  is  the  case  law 
and  this  is  the  law  already.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  what  the  gentleman  ex- 
pects to  accomplish  by  putting  this 
amendment  in  the  bill,  If  it  is  already 
the  law? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  the  ceiling  on  the 
total  authorizations  that  Is  new.  We 
have  got,  as  I  made  mention  yesterday 
during  the  course  of  my  discussion  on 
the  original  amendment,  the  many  proj- 
ects which  we  felt  we  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  benchmark,  some  kind  of  direc- 
tion to  guide  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, rather  than  simply  a  blanket 
open-ended  proposition  over  which  we 
have  no  voice  at  all.  I  think  the  thrust 
of  the  language,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses would  make  these  estimated  costs 
in  the  bill  a  benchmark  to  which  we 
ought  to  hold  fast  and  true. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
I  am  sure,  that  for  the  past  3  years 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Energy    and    Water    Development    has 


been  under  the  President's  budget  each 
year? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  So  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Is  trying  to  hamstring  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  because  the  system  has 
worked,  and  I  share  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  that  we  are 
creating  a  vehicle  here  to  simply  have 
lawsuits  and  to  delay  water  projects  at 
greater  expense  because  these  court  cases 
do,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  result  in 
more  expenditure,  higher  cost,  and 
higher  Inflation.  This,  to  me,  it  seems, 
would  be  the  only  thing  that  it  would 
accomplish. 

I  can  appreciate— and  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's view  that  we  are  all  looking  for 
ways  to  save  money — we  want  to  do  that. 
I  can  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  seeking  to  do,  but  I  do 
question  the  wisdom  of  putting  an 
amendment  like  this  and  hamstringing 
an  Appropriations  Committee  that  has 
always  stayed  under  the  President's 
budget  and  goes  through  this  each  year 
and  does  not  need  any  guidance  as  far  as 
this  type  of  legislation  is  concerned, 
because  the  system  has  worked. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  so 
many  things  here  In  the  Government 
that  do  not  work  that  we  need  to  be 
working  on.  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  this. 

The  gentleman  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen.  It  Is  going  to  take  a  court  to 
decide  what  Is  a  material  change.  That 
is  going  to  be  the  result  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

PAHLIAMENTART    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
parliamentary  situation  such.  If  there  Is 
no  further  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  we  then  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  amendment  fur- 
ther, or  do  we  just  vote  on  it' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  would  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  In  support  of  his  modified 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)' 

There  was  no  objection. 

■The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recognized  for  5 
mmutes  m  support  of  his  modified 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  discussion  unnec- 
essarUy,  other  than  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

•  Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased    to    support    the    gentleman's 
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amendment  because,  while  providing  a 
cost  ceiling,  automatically  adjustable  for 
legitimate  cost  Increases,  it  makes  no 
change  in  the  corps'  existing  authority 
to  make  postauthorization  changes  in 
projects  as  circumstances  warrant. 

I  wish  further  to  emphasize  that  the 
cost  figures  in  the  bill  are  not  frozen  by 
the  gentleman's  amendment;  the  au- 
thorized amounts  are  not  rigid.  By  the 
authority  contained  In  this  provisicm,  the 
cost  estimates  are  automatically  raised, 
without  further  legislation,  to  reflect 
verifiable  changes  In  the  total  range  of 
cost  factors  affecting  a  project.  This  is 
absolutely  aut(MnatIc,  requiring  no  action 
by  an  executive  agency  or  the  courts.  To 
the  extent  that  there  is  any  dispute  over 
the  degree  of  the  change  or  to  the  effect 
that  cost  changes  have  indeed  occurred, 
those  determinations  are  reserved  to  us 
in  the  Congress. 

It  should  go  without  saying — but  I 
shall  so  state  to  preclude  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  point — that  any  adjustment 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  any  authori- 
zation figure  In  this  bill  shall  be  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  into  account 
any  and  all  increases  in  costs  which  have 
occurred  at  any  time  since  such  figures 
were  originally  developed. 

I  also  support  the  amendment  with 
the  express  understanding  that,  as  the 
debate  yesterday  and  today  has  made 
clear,  the  corps'  authority  under  existing 
law  to  make  postauthorization  modifica- 
tions which  do  not  materially  affect  the 
scope  or  purpose  of  a  project  as  author- 
ized remains  imchanged.  For  example, 
the  authority  to  Include  hydroelectric 
power  generation,  water  supply  or  recre- 
ation benefits  in  an  already-authorized 
project,  as  provided  In  existing  law,  re- 
mains intact.  Any  such  modification, 
and  any  cost  escalation  associated  with 
such  a  modification,  is  to  be  factored  into 
the  total  cost  adjustment. 

This  longstanding  Interpretation  of 
law  and  congressional  policy  has  been  re- 
flected in  a  1946  report  to  the  House  by 
the  Flood  Control  Committee,  as  cited  in 
EDP,  Louisville  b  Nashville  Railroad,  et 
al.  against  Clifford  R.  Alexander,  et  al. 
as  follows: 

[lit  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Flood 
Control  Committee  and  the  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize that  changing  conditions  often  make 
plans  obsolete,  and  to  avoid  undue  rigidity 
they  have  given  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  the  authority  to 
modify  plans  as  may  be  found  necessary  and 
desirable.  The  committee  finds  that  this 
confidence  and  responsibility  has  been  care- 
fully exercised,  and  that  modifications  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  are  only  those  which  are 
clearly  within  the  established  policies  of  the 
Congress. 

U.  Qen.  John  W.  Morris.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, testified  in  the  above  case,  as  noted  in 
the  opinion.  "It  was  his  opinion  that  Con- 
gress -would  [not]  expect  us  to  take  the 
taxpayers'    money    in    1979    and    build    a 

Model-T. •  Unless  major  changes  had 

been  elfected  In  the  function  or  purptose  of 
the  project.  Congress  "expected  the  Corps 
•  to  execute  its  programs  at  the  time 
they  are  being  executed  to  modern  require- 
ments." 

Again,  It  is  with  the  understanding 
that  this  long-standing  policy  remains 
in  force,  and  the  law  embodying  this 
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policy  remains  intact,  that  I  support  this 
amendment.* 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  questicms  that  were  raised  by  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are  worthy  of  consideration.  However, 
I  also  believe  that  the  language  we  have 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  restatement  of 
existing  law  and  procedures  relating  to 
water  project  post  authorization  changes 
and  cost  increases  will  give  us  a  measure 
of  flexibility  in  order  to  address  some  of 
the  concerns  that  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  my  intent  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  substi- 
tute Michel  amendment  because  it  re- 
moves a  number  of  objections  that  I  had 
to  his  original  amendment.  It  makes 
clear  that  the  cost  increases  are  to  be 
automatic  rather  than  discontinuing, 
which  was  not  as  clear  in  the  original 
version.  It  specifically  requires  that  they 
will  be  mandatory — through  use  of  the 
word  "shall" — rather  than  permission  as 
permitted  by  the  original  amendment's 
"may."  And  the  substitute  is  far  more 
certain  than  it's  predecessor  In  terms  of 
assuring  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  retain  the  authority  they  presently 
exercise  to  make  certain  modifications  to 
authorized  projects  sind  to  have  the  costs 
of  water  projects  Increase  reasonably 
without  having  to  return  to  Congress 
for  a  whole  new  reauthorization. 

Flexibility,  of  course,  is  a  key  charac- 
teristic that  has  always  been  built  into 
the  corps  project  modiflcation  authority 
and  that  is  imderstood  to  be  preserved 
by  the  Michel  amendment.  The  Congress 
has  enacted  several  general  authorities 
on  water  resources,  to  be  implemented  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Engineers  under  the  dl' 
rection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
These  include  the  addition  of  water  sup- 
ply under  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958, 
the  addition  of  recreation  under  the 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965, 
the  deletion  of  water  quality  under  sec- 
tion 65  of  the  1974  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act,  and  the  provision  of  basic 
facilities  to  enhance  later  addition  of 
hydroelectric  power  units  upon  their 
specific  authorization.  The  utilization  of 
these  general  authorities  is  not  meant  to 
be  negated  or  in  any  way  lessened  or  re- 
stricted by  the  language  of  the  Michel 
substitute.  The  same  is  understood  to 
hold  true  for  the  new  general  authorities 
contained  in  H.R.  4788,  such  as  section 
360's  f)sh  and  wildlife  mitigation  author- 
ity, section  220's  wildlife  habitat  en- 
hancement authority  and  the  recom- 
mendations that  may  result  from  the 
bill's  national  hydropower  study. 

There  is  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  would  like  to  clarify.  It  is  our 
understanding  on  the  committee  that  the 
automatic  cost  increases  spoken  of  in  the 
gentleman's  substitute  amendment  are 
meant  to  be  calculated  by  looking  at  the 
date  that  each  respective  project's  esti- 
mated costs  were  developed  and  not,  for 
instance,  by  using  date  of  enactment  as  a 
reference  point.  This  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  estimated 


costs  mentioned  in  the  bill  reflect.  In 
most  instances,  currently  available  in- 
formation. For  a  few  projects,  however, 
the  cost  estimates  are  somewhat  older 
than  those  for  most  projects,  and  these 
former  projects  are  not  meant  to  be 
penalized  because  of  this  fact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michxl).  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENSXKNT  C9TIKED   BT    MX.   EDCAX 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edcak  :  Page  74, 
line  16,  substitute  a  period  for  the  comma 
following  »48.600.000,  and  delete  everything 
beginning  with  "except"  on  line  16  through 
the  word  "disposal"  on  line  21.  and  insert  the 
following:  "However.  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion Is  contingent  upon  studies  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  assuring  that  dredged  material 
disposal  Is  not  In  violation  of  the  London 
Ocean  Dumping  Convention  and  that  the 
project  Is  economically  feasible,  and  on  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this — and  everybody  will  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  I  say  this — this  last 
amendment  that  I  have  to  title  1. 1  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment so  that  this  bill  respects  our  inter- 
national situation  as  it  relates  to  the 
Gulfport  Harbor,  Miss.,  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment 
in  response  to  specific  concerns  raised  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Gulf - 
port  project,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
concern  of  our  colleagues  from  lifissis- 
slppl  that  this  project  move  forward  here 
today. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  bill  would  do  the 
following: 

First,  it  would  delete  tmy  directive  that 
the  dredged  material  be  disposed  of  in 
open  water  thereby  making  such  dis- 
posal permissive; 
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Second,  it  would  delete  the  arbitrary 
declaration  that  benefits  of  dredged  soil 
disposal  exceed  cost;  and 

"Third,  most  Importantly,  It  would  pro- 
vide that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made 
for  construction  imtil  there  hfis  been  an 
adequate  investigation  of  the  dredged 
materials  to  assure  that  disposal  will  not 
result  in  violation  of  the  London  Ocean 
Dumping  Convention. 

The  language  of  the  Gulfport  Harbor, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  explicitly 
requires  open-ocean  dumping  of  dredged 
spoil.  It  is  not  clear  from  this  language 
how  sections  404  and  101  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  dealing  with  pollution  dis- 
charges and  ocean  dumping  respectively, 
would  be  fulfilled. 

Most  importantly,  by  mandating  ocean 
dumping  in  this  authorization  legisla- 
tion. Congress  would  be  limiting  the  pos- 
sible alternatives,  if  further  study 
showed  that  ocean  dumping  was  not  the 
best  option  to  follow. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
underscore  the  applicability  of  our  inter- 
national obligations,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Mexico.  The  United  States  Is 
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currently  a  part  of  an  international 
ocean  dumping  convention  and,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Mexican  situation,  our  re- 
lationships have  been  quite  strained  over 
the  oil-pollution  problem.  To  determine 
if  Gulfport  Harbor  dredge  material  sur- 
passes allowable  disposal  levels,  certain 
tests  need  to  be  performed  on  the 
dredged  materials.  These  tests  are  im- 
portant, and  the  Congress  should  know 
the  result  of  the  tests  before  appropri- 
ating funds  for  construction.  Upon  the 
dumping  of  this  material  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  we  ought  to  know  what  kind  of 
toxic  wastes,  or  toxic  material,  may  be 
dtunped.  To  do  otherwise,  in  the  face  of 
international  obligations  that  must  nec- 
essarily be  adjudged  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  would  be  to  invite  litigation  and 
delay  of  the  project. 

Furthermore,  with  the  current  impor- 
tance and  sensitivity  of  United  States- 
Mexican  relationships,  the  Congress  will 
want  to  take  special  care  to  know  the 
full  implications  of  a  go-ahead  on  open 
dumping  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which 
may,  in  fact,  strain  those  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  our  col- 
league from  Mississippi  will  recognize 
the  need. 

Let  me  say  just  a  couple  of  other  words 
about  the  project  itself.  Gulfport  Har- 
bor, Miss.,  project  will  provide  great 
benefit  to  the  area  of  Mississippi.  It  will 
also  provide  great  benefit  to  several  com- 
panies, including  the  Du  Pont  Corp.,  one 
of  the  20  most  lucrative  corporations  in 
the  Nation.  It  also  provides  direct  bene- 
fit to  Hooker  Chemical  Co.,  which  has 
been  making  the  newspapers  recently. 

I  have  before  me  multiple  users  of  this 
particular  harbor.  They  are  Southern 
Metal  Services,  Inc.:  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  tt  Co.;  Goldin  Industries;  Phil- 
lip Brothers,  Inc.;  First  Mississippi 
Corp.;  Transammonia  International; 
Hooker  Chemical  Co.;  Becker  Indus- 
tries; and  Swift  Chemical  Co.  These  are 
just  some  of  the  users  of  this  particular 
project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Edgar  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  An  estimated  $50  million 
will  be  invested  in  this  project  and,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  particu- 
lar project,  as  outlined  in  the  Secretary's 
discussion  and  report  that  I  have  seen, 
it  indicates  that  these  companies  will 
have  great  benefit  accruing  to  them  be- 
cause of  this  project. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  offer  a 
motion  to  delete  this  particular  project, 
but  after  reviewing  the  material  and 
talking  with  the  colleague  whose  district 
falls  most  generally  in  the  area  of  the 
project,  I  decided  not  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  delete,  but  to  be  responsible  to 
the  objections  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
my  colleagues  to  a  statement  marked 
Point  40  in  the  125  objections  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  make 
this  point,  and  I  quote : 

40.  Ovlfport  Harbor.  MS  (Sec.  101,  p.  74) 
Would  MitborlM  tbfl  carrying  out  of  tbe 


navigation  project  with  the  dredged  ma- 
terial to  be  disposed  of  In  the  open  water 
of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $48.6  million.  Army  objects  unless  thU 
provision  Is  amended  because  It  only  recent- 
ly has  been  advised  by  EPA  that  disposal  of 
tbe  dredged  material  In  Oulf  waters  could 
result  In  a  violation  of  the  London  Ocean 
Dumping  Convention  depending  on  whether 
the  dredged  materials  contain  certain  tozlc 
matters.  At  a  minimum,  tbe  provision  should 
be  amended  to  (1)  delete  any  directive  that 
the  dredged  materials  be  disposed  of  In  open 
water,  thereby  making  such  disposal  permis- 
sive; (2)  delete  the  declarations  of  economic 
feasibility:  and  (3)  provide  that  no  appropri- 
ations shall  be  made  for  construction  until 
there  has  been  an  adequate  Investigation  of 
the  dredged  materials  to  assvire  that  disposal 
will  not  result  In  a  violation  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

My  amendment  simply  does  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  the  be- 
ginning that  this  provision  is  in  the  bill 
because  it  was  requested  by  the  gentle- 
man and  the  EPA,  and  sJl  the  environ- 
mentalists. 

Here  is  the  situation.  It  is  a  Catch-22 
deal.  They  do  not  want  dumping  behind 
dikes,  so  they  asked  that  we  put  this  pro- 
vision in  for  ocean  dumping.  Now,  if  they 
stop  ocean  dumping,  there  will  be  no 
more  dredging  and,  of  course,  that  is  the 
objective  of  the  group. 

There  is  already  a  chief's  report  on 
this,  and  nothing  else  is  required.  It  is 
finished.  We  have  no  objection.  We  are 
not  going  to  violate  any  treaties,  because 
it  still  has  to  be  worked  out  with  EPA 
as  they  go  along. 

I  see  no  need  fpr  such  change.  The 
chief's  report  is  complete.  We  provide  for 
gulf  disposal  because  the  environmental- 
ists asked  for  it. 

So  it  is  certainly  inconceivable  that 
they  are  going  to  ask  us  to  cut  our  own 
throats  just  to  see  if  we  bleed.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
adopting  the  authorization  for  the  Gulf- 
port Harbor,  the  committee  reviewed  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  which 
recommended  only  advanced  engineering 
and  design  with  a  series  of  alternatives 
which  might  be  considered  during  the 
phase  1  process.  However,  it  was  felt 
that  this  review  might  take  as  long  as 
10  years  to  complete  and  this  was 
unacceptable. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
concern,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  evaluated  the  proposal  to  dis- 
charge dredged  material  into  the  gulf 
and  approved  this  option.  They  did  so 
because  they  felt  it  was  the  option  which 
was  the  best  environmentally  sound  so- 
lution to  the  disposal  problem,  and  they 
so  indicated  this  by  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott).  He 
has  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  Members 
who  wish  to  review  it. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  one 
of  the  alterations  to  the  ocean  disposi- 
tion of  the  dredged  material  was  de- 
posit of  the  material  on  a  series  of  is- 


lands, but  it  was  EPA's  position  or  opin- 
ion that  this  was  less  acceptable  than 
ocean  dumping.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  all  con- 
cerned State  and  local  agencies  have 
agreed,  mind  you,  have  agreed  that  the 
disposal  methods  called  for  in  this  leg- 
islation are  the  most  environmentally 
acceptable.  Because  of  this  consensus 
the  committee  authorized  construction 
of  the  project  and  ocean  disposal  of  the 
dredged  material. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  hit  on  an  important 
point  in  his  listing  of  all  of  the  agencies 
that  have  agreed.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct  to  the  point  of  Information 
that  was  available  to  the  people  who 
were  setting  out  to  look  at  possible  alter- 
natives. 

But,  information  has  been  provided 
that  those  who  made  that  agreement, 
particularly  those  from  EPA,  and  those 
sending  letters  and  discussing  the  possi- 
ble alternatives  of  open  sea  dumping, 
did  not  take  into  accoimt  the  legal 
ramifications  of  violating  the  London 
Ocean  Dumping  Convention.  If  those 
materials  have  any  hazardous,  toxic 
substances  in  them,  we  will  then  be  In 
violation  of  the  London  Convention. 

I  think  my  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  that  is  one  alternative  that 
can  be  looked  at,  and  it  is.  In  fact,  a 
very  good  alternative  if  the  materials 
that  are  dredged  up  in  deepening  the 
harbor  are,  in  fact,  provided  out  further 
into  the  ocean  and  disposed  of.  But,  the 
concern  is  that  we  will  be  out  there 
dumping  these  materials  without  any 
real  check  as  to  their  toxicity  or  whether 
or  not  they  violate  the  London  Conven- 
tion. 
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So,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  making 
some  new  points  that  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  agreement  on  how  to  approach 
this  particular  problem.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  through  their  letter 
and  from  conversations  with  General 
Robinson  yesterday  indicate  very  strong- 
ly that  the  Army  is  concerned  that  if  the 
language  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
legislation  as  predicted,  that  we  in  fact 
may  be  in  violation  of  that  London 
Ocean  Dumping  Convention. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  but  I  wish  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  consult  with 
the  committee  as  well  as  they  have  with 
the  gentleman,  because  we  have  no  word 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  along 
the  lines  the  gentleman  has  suggested. 
We  have  no  word  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  they 
have  any  knowledge  that  there  is  any 
toxic  substance  in  that  dredged  material. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment. I  will  yield  if  I  have  additional 
time. 

Let  me  point  out  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  doing  may  have  the  altema- 
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tive  effect  of  providing  the  least  accept- 
able environmental  way  of  disposing  of 
this  dredged  material,  but  the  real 
hooker  in  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
of  course,  is  the  very  last  phrase:  "And 
on  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army." 

We  are  never  going  to  get  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  until  this 
Congress  or  the  subsequent  Congresses 
knuckle  under  to  the  administration  to 
get  their  program  through,  until  we  get 
a  cost-sharing  program  through  that  is 
totally  acceptable  to  the  bureaucrats 
downtown;  until  they  take  over  the 
policymaking  provisions  in  this  program 
downtown  and  take  it  away  from  the 
Congress. 

Let  n-e  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  time  and  again, 
the  administration  will  not  send  any 
project  up  here.  They  have  put  a  hold 
on  every  project  until  they  get  their 
independent  review  of  water  projects  by 
the  Water  Resources  Council.  They  did 
this  as  late  as  yesterday  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message,  and  let  me  read 
to  the  gentleman  what  the  President  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Harsha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  budget  message 
says: 

No  new  starts  for  water  resource  construc- 
tion are  specifically  recommended  in  the  1981 
budget  because  the  Independent  review  of 
projects  by  the  Water  Resources  Council 
must  await  authorizing  legislation. 

In  other  words,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
"Until  I  get  what  I  want  you  are  not 
going  to  play  ball  in  my  ball  park.  You 
cannot  have  a  project.  You  cannot  de- 
cide policy." 

That  is  what  the  fight  is  all  about,  and 
with  that  phrase  in  there  allowing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  have  the  final 
approval  we  are  never  going  to  see  the 
project  completed,  and  I  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  my  full 
5  minutes  because  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  have  raised  some  points  and  con- 
cerns we  would  have  as  an  authorizing 
committee.  Clearly,  as  we  attempt  to  ad- 
dress this  question  of  ocean  disposal  it 
is  going  to  require  what  I  have  perceived 
to  be  new  and  innovative  ideas.  I  can 
testify  to  the  fact,  on  the  basis  of  having 
considered  a  number  of  innovative  proj- 
ects in  the  country,  that  the  difficulty  in 
attaining  acceptable  spoil  sites  is  on  the 
increase,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
some  of  the  coastal  communities  where 
there  is  limited  geographical  area  to  ad- 
dress a  spoil  site.  As  a  consequence,  we 
find  not  only  locational  probelms,  but  en- 
vironmental problems,  and  this  leads  to 
fiscal  problems  for  the  local  area.  So,  on 
the  basis  of  testimony  that  we  have  had 
before  the  committee,  we  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  go  out  and  do  something  a  little 
bit  more  innovative. 

There  are  some  projects  or  modifica- 
tions that  are  included  in  this  bill,  in  ad- 


dition to  the  Gulfport  Harbor  project,  to 
address  these  problems. 

I  want  to  defer  any  further  comments 
on  the  amendment  itself  because  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT)  will  more  than  adequately 
address  it.  I  will  withhold,  but  the  point 
that  I  do  want  to  stress  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  is  that  investment  in 
port  facilities  and  the  infrastructure  of 
our  country  is  linked  not  only  to  the 
health  of  our  regional  and  national  econ- 
omy, but  also  to  our  national  defense, 
and  clearly  the  matter  of  disposing  of 
the  spoils  in  an  acceptable  manner  has  to 
be  given  the  kind  of  priority  that  I  be- 
Ueve  the  committee  has  given  to  it. 

I  would  suggest  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Gulfport  project,  we  would  be  better 
advised  to  support  the  committees  that 
deal  with  this,  who  were  aware  of  the 
issues  and  the  already  stated  position  of 
EPA,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  all  the  concerned  State 
and  local  groups  that  have  agreed  to  the 
ocean  disposal  methods,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  applicable  environmental  re- 
quirements, and  who  made  a  decision 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  ocean-dumping  issue. 

All  have  agreed  that  this  is  the  most 
environmentally  acceptable  approach  to 
it,  notwithstanding  other  comments.  And 
I  would  restate  that  the  committee  with 
these  facts  before  it  decided  to  authorize 
the  ocean  disposal  for  dredged  material. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  wanted  to  let  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and  if  there 
are  any  questions  the  gentleman  wanted 
to  ask,  he  could  ask  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  frcHn  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha),  and  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen) .  Quite  frankly,  they  have  made  the 
major  points,  but  I  would  like  to  make 
just  a  couple  of  comments. 

This  project  has  been  in  the  mill  for 
14  years.  I  personally  have  been  working 
on  it  for  9  years.  My  predecessor  worked 
on  it  before  that.  Pour  of  the  previous 
5  years  we  spent  trying  to  come  up  with 
the  most  feasible  and  acceptable  en- 
vironmental way  of  disposing  of  this 
spoil.  We  considered  at  least  foui  alter- 
natives, and  at  least  two  of  them  I  would 
have  preferred,  but  because  of  the  en- 
vironmental concerns  and  the  efforts  of 
EPA,  this  process  w&s  finally  agreed  upon 
and  accepted  by  the  board,  by  local  of- 
ficials, by  State  officials,  and  Federal 
officials,  as  being  and  described  as  being 
an  exemplary  and  innovative  approach 
to  disposal  of  spoil. 

Tbe  genUeman  from  California  re- 
ferred to  that.  This  was  followed  by  let- 
ters of  approval  signed  by  Barbara 
Broom  of  EPA,  dated  September,  1878. 


in  vMch  it  was  described  as  the  environ- 
mentally preferred  process.  I  have  here 
before  me  letters  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers signed  by  General  Morris,  who. 
of  course,  is  the  Chief,  of  May  1978.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Lynn  Greenwalt,  also  sasring 
that  it  was  an  environmentally  accept- 
able way  to  do  this  project. 

As  far  as  some  recent  discovery  that 
might  conflict  in  some  way  with  the  Lon- 
don Ocean  Dumping  Convention,  that 
convention  was  December  29,  1972.  It 
seems  like  this  is  something  that  has 
come  up  out  of  the  blue.  After  all  the  ef- 
forts we  have  put  into  this  project,  and 
because  of  the  delays,  I  might  add.  to 
meet  the  environmental  concerns,  the 
cost  of  the  project  is  almost  really  more 
than  doubled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
project,  which  is  a  multiple-use  project, 
which  benefits  a  lot  of  people  with  jobs 
and  the  economy  of  the  area.  All  I  can 
see  this  amendment  doing  is  delaying  the 
project  further,  and  adding  more  to  the 
costs. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  questions 
on  something  I  would  like  to  know  for 
myself  in  this  regard.  If  I  could  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  chairman  said  this  is 
not  going  to  break  any  international 
laws  or  any  ocean  convention.  I  am  not 
arguing  for  or  against  the  amendment, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
House  know  this. 

Do  I  understand  it  correcUy  that  if 
this  is  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
London  Ocean  Dumping  Convention  or 
mtemational  law,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  here  to  say  that  it 
is  our  intent  to  go  ahead  and  break  that 
law,  mandating  breaking  the  law? 
n  1320 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Certainly  there  is  no 
exemption  here  from  the  ocean  dump- 
ing treaties. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  understand  that,  and 
I  imderstand  the  problem  involved.  I 
am  sympathetic  with  the  problem  the 
gentleman  has  in  getting  EPA  approval. 
My  concern  is  are  we  legislating  at  this 
time  and  are  we  saying  that  we  are  man- 
dating that  if  it  is  found  that  we  are  in 
violation  of  international  law  that  we 
are  supposed  to  go  ahead  and  violate 
that  convention? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man's  point,  but  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  treaties 
of  the  United  States  are  the  supreme 
law,  as  is  a  constitutional  provision. 
Therefore,  if  anything  we  do  here  is  in 
violation  of  treaty  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  overridden  by  the 
treaty  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  done 
That  is  a  matter  of  standard  law,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  as  a  real  issue. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  it  was  not  a  point;  It  was 
a  question.  I  was  trying  to  find  out.  So 
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apparently  the  gentleman  is  sajrlng  if, 
indeed,  that  is  a  requirement  in  the 
treaty  to  which  we  are  signatory  we  are 
not  to  go  ahead  and  violate  the  treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  title  I? 


AMKNDMXMT    OimtED    BT    MB. 
MICaiGAN 


DAVIS    OF 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reswi  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Michi- 
gan: Page  94.  line  8.  Insert  after  "Neeblsh," 
the  following:    "Lime.  Sugar,". 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  gentleman  showed 
us  a  copy.  It  adds  the  two  islands  that 
were  not  named.  They  are  covered,  but 
they  were  not  named.  Certainly  they 
were  intended  to  be  included,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  them  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  minority  has  no  objection  to  the 
suggested  amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Davis). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  designate  title  n. 

Title  n  reads  as  follows : 

TITLE  n— WATER  RESOURCES  STUDIES 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  suid  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  feasibility  reports  on  the 
following  water  resources  projects. 

C>ATS       BAXBOB,       WASRIMCTON 

The  project  for  navigation  at  Orays  Har- 
bor. Washington,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,000,000. 

BKDBANK    AND    rANCaXX    CBCZK8,    CALITOBNIA 

The  project  for  Improvements  on  Redbank 
and  Fancher  Creeks.  California,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  t32S,000. 

BACBAIfBNTO     SHIP     CRANNEX..     CALIFOBNIA 

The  project  for  navigation  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  California,  from  San  Francisco 
Bay  to  the  Port  of  Sacramento.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  is  authorized  to  undertake  de- 
tailed engineering  and  design  for  the  project 
after  completion  of  the  feasibility  report,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000.  Such  detailed 
engineering  and  design  may  be  undertaken 
only  after  such  feasibility  report  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

ASRTABTTLji     HARBOB,     OHIO 

The  project  for  AshUbula  Harbor,  Ohio: 
Enlargement  of  the  turning  basis  known  as 
area  Q  by  extending  It  eastward  not  more 
than  five  hundred  feet  and  northward  to 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the 


United  States  east  breakwater,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $365,000. 

CBESCKNT   Cirr    HAXBOB,   CAUTOBmA 

The  project  for  harbor  Improvement  at 
Crescent  City.  Del  Norte  County,  California, 
for  deepening  and  maintaining  a  twenty-foot 
channel  In  the  outer  harbor  area.  Including 
a  connecting  channel  between  the  harbor  en- 
trance and  the  outer  basins  and  the  Inner 
harbor,  and  a  sixteen-foot  channel  between 
the  inner  harbor  and  the  Inner  boat  basin 
and  establishment  of  a  sixteen-foot  channel 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  fish  boat  harbor,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $620,000. 

tenkhxeb  febbt  lakx,  oaxi.ahoma 
The  project  for  TenkUler  Perry  Lake, 
Arkansas  River,  Oklahoma:  Construction  of 
treatment  faculties  and  a  regional  convey- 
ance system  of  water  from  Tenklller  Ferry 
Lake,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

rNGLEWOOD   lake,   OKLAHOMA 

The  project  for  water  quality  control  In 
the  Arkansas-Red  River  Basin,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas:  For  the  Englewood  Lake 
project,  Oklahoma,  at  an  estimated  coat  of 
$1,100,000. 

WILMINGTON     HABBOR,    NORTHWCST    CAFE    FEAR 
BIVEX    NOBTH   CAROLINA 

The  project  for  navigation  at  Wilmington 
Harbor,  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River,  North 
Carolina,  including  consideration  of  reim- 
bursement of  non-Federal  Interests  for  costs 
of  deepening  that  part  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  between  Castle  Street  and  United 
States  Highway  133  bridge,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200,000. 

RICKAXD    B.    RUSSELL    DAM    AND    LAKE     (PTTMFXD 
STORAGE),     GEORGIA     AND    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

The  project  for  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Lake  (formerly  Trotters  Shoals 
Reservoir) ,  authorized  by  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1026  (80  Stat.  1405)  to 
include  pxmiped  storage  faculties,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $900,000. 

MONONGAHELA    RIVER,    PENNSYLVANIA 

Lock  and  dam  numbered  7  (Orays  Land- 
ing) and  lock  and  dam  numbered  8  (Point 
Marion)  replacement,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,200,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  a  feasibility 
report  of  treatment  faculties  and  a  regional 
conveyance  system  for  water  from  Kaw 
Lake,  Oklahoma,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,000,000.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  upon  completion  of  such 
report  Is  further  authorized  to  construct 
treatment  facilities  and  conveyance  facilities 
to  treat  and  convey  water  from  Kaw  Lake  to 
the  town  of  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $27,000,000,  with  repayment  of 
such  construction  costs  and  associated  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  to  be  made 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  8&-SO0) . 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  prepare  a  feasibility  report  of  the  project 
for  water  supply  within  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  E:ngl- 
neers  in  the  report  dated  March  28.  1979, 
titled  Northeastern  United  States  Water  Sup- 
ply Study.  Such  report  shall  also  Include  an 
interim  report  on  stage  I.  New  York  City 
water  tunnel  numbered  3.  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Such  interim  report  shall  include 
a  review  of  the  detailed  engineering  plans 
for  such  tunnel  which  plans  were  prepared 
for  the  City  of  New  York.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
either  the  study  or  construction  of  any  fa- 
cility which  would  have,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  effect  on  the  water  supply  (in- 
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eluding  underground  water)  of  Suffolk  and 
Nassau  Counties,  New  York.  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  feasi- 
bility report  authorized  by  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000.  There  Is  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for 
work  necessary  to  preserve  and  prevent  dete- 
rioration of  work  and  facilities  accomplished 
on  such  tunnel  by  the  City  of  New  York. 
Any  funds  expended  for  such  purpose  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  in  co- 
operation with  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  State  and  local  governments,  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  shoreline  erosion  damage 
In  the  United  States  causally  related  to  the 
regulation  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  by 
the  International  Joint  Commission — United 
States  and  Canada,  in  re^>onse  to  an  emer- 
gency application  by  the  United  States  made 
on  January  26,  1973,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second 
year  following  the  Initial  appropriation  to 
carry  out  this  section,  the  results  of  such 
survey,  together  with  recommendations  of  a 
methodology  for,  and  a  determination  of,  the 
cost  of  Indemnifying  individual  shoreline 
property  owners,  and  a  recommended  sched- 
ule for  such  indemnification.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $2,130,000. 

Sec.  205.  Section  142  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law 
94-587)  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "Napa,"  the  following:  "San  Francisco, 
Marin,". 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  Congress  feasibility  reports  on  the  follow- 
ing water  resources  projects  at  the  following 
locations : 

Homochitto  and  Buffalo  Rivers,  Saint 
Catherine  and  Coles  Creeks,  Bayou  Pierre, 
and  other  major  tributaries  draining  into 
the  Mississippi  River  between  Bayou  Pierre 
and  the  Buffalo  River,  Mississippi,  to  recom- 
mend remedial  measures  for  flood  control, 
bank  stabilization,  sedimentation,  and  re- 
lated purposes. 

Saint  Francis  Lake  and  Floodways  In 
Poinsett  County,  Arkansas,  for  flood  control 
and  allied  purposes. 

Halifax  River,  Florida,  to  recommend  re- 
medial measures  for  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  water  and  related  land  resources 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  feaslblUty 
of  modifying  impediments  Interfering  with 
the  river's  flow. 

Illinois  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Hardin, 
Illinois,  to  recommend  remedial  measures  for 
bank  stabilization. 

Kuskokwim  River  at  Bethel,  Alaska,  feasi- 
bility of  erosion  control  Improvements.  A 
report  on  this  study  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  two  years  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  tlils  Act. 

Klnnickinnlc  River,  Milwaukee  County. 
Wisconsin,  for  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prepare  a  feasibility  re- 
port, of  northeast  Texas,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  Orayson,  Collin,  and  Denton 
Counties,  to  determine  the  need  for  storage 
of  water  in  single  and  multiple-purpose 
projects  required  to  meet  anttcloated  de- 
mand in  the  region,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,000,000.  Such  study  shall  include  consid- 
eration of  treatment  facilities  and  such  re- 
gional conveyance  systems,  as  necessary,  and 
the  Interconnection  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed water  storage  projects. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  study,  at  an  estimated  cost 
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at  $135,000,  of  the  feasibility  of  redeveloping 
the  hydroelectric  capacity  of  the  Jackson 
Mills  Dam  and  the  Mines  Falls  Dam  at 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

Sec.  200.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  the  detailed 
engineering  and  design  for  a  flood  control 
project  at  Milton,  Pennsylvania,  including, 
but  noit  limited  to,  final  construction  plans 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000. 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
prepare  a  feasibility  report  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  navigation  project  for  Oal- 
vestoD  Harbor  and  Channel,  Texas.  Such  re- 
port shall  include  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
Improvements  initiated  by  local  interests  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
which  the  Chief  of  Engineers  determines 
are  oompatible  with  and  constitutJe  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  recommended  plan. 

(b)  Upon  approval  by  the  Congress  of  such 
report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  reim- 
burse the  local  Interests,  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  for  the  funds 
expended  to  construct  such  portions  of  the 
projects  as  are  included  in  the  approved  proj- 
ect, if  prior  to  such  construction  the  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  of  such  portions  of 
such  project  were  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  if  during  such  construction  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  Inspected  the  work  in 
progress,  and  If,  after  such  project  has  been 
approved  by  Congress  and  after  such  con- 
struction has  been  completed,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  approves  such  construction  as  In 
accordance  with  the  approved  project. 

(c)  The  cost  of  work  for  which  reimburse- 
ment is  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  section  8(a) 
(2)  of  the  Act  ol  March  2,  1919  (33  U.S.C. 
624). 

(d)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  work 
for  constructing  the  harbor  and  channel 
Improvements  authorized  for  reimbursement 
by  this  section  shall  be  as  follows: 

( 1 )  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  forty- 
foot  or  shallower  project  depth. 

(2)  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  forty- 
one-  through  forty-five-foot  project  depUi. 

(3)  66%  pp'  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  forty- 
six-  through  fifty-foot  project  depth. 

(4)  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  flfty- 
one-foot  or  deeper  project  depth. 

(e)  The  authorization  to  reimburse  local 
Interests  contained  In  this  section  shall  ex- 
pire three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  unless  local  interests  begin 
construction  of  any  portion  of  the  project 
which  Is  Included  In  the  approved  project 
within  such  three-year  period. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  total  authorization  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000,000. 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
prepare  a  feasibility  report  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  navigation  project  for  Brazos 
Island  Harbor,  Texas.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude the  costs  and  benefits  of  improvements 
Initiated  by  local  interests  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  which  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  determines  are  compatible  with 
and  constitute  an  integral  part  of  his  recom- 
mended plan. 

(b)  Upon  approval  by  Congress  of  such 
report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  reim- 
burse the  local  interests,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  for  the  funds 
expended  to  construct  such  portions  of  the 
project  as  are  included  in  the  approved  proj- 
ect, if  prior  to  such  construction  the  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications  of  such  por- 
tions of  such  project  were  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  If  during  such  construc- 
tion the  Chief  of  Engineers  inspected  the 
work  in  progress,  and  if,  after  such  project 


has  been  approved  by  Congress  and  after 
such  construction  has  been  completed,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  approves  such  construc- 
tion as  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
project. 

(c)  The  cost  of  work  for  which  reimburse- 
ment is  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  8(a) 
(2)  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1919  (33  U.S.C. 
624). 

(d)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  work 
for  constructing  the  harbor  and  channel  im- 
provements authorized  for  reimbursement  by 
this  section  shall  be  as  foUows: 

(1)  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  forty- 
foot  or  shallower  project  depth. 

(2)  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  forty- 
one-through  forty-flve-foot  project  depth. 

(3)  66%  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  forty- 
six-through  fifty-foot  project  depth. 

(4)  SO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  fifty-one- 
foot  or  deeper  project  depth. 

(e)  The  authorization  to  reimburse  local 
Interests  contained  In  this  section  shall  ex- 
pire three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  unless  local  Interests  begin 
construction  of  any  portion  of  the  project 
which  is  included  in  the  approved  project 
within  such  three-year  period. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  total  authorization  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $25,- 
000,000. 

Sec.  212.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  167  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94- 
587)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  1979." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "1979,  1980,  and  1981.". 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  C^lhlef  of  Engineers,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  fesislblllty  of  completing 
the  authorized  and  partially  constructed  La 
Farge  Dam  project,  Klckapoo  River,  Wiscon- 
sin, for  fiood  control  and  aUled  purposes, 
without  a  permanent  pool  for  recreation  and 
conservation  purposes  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$200,000. 

Sec.  214.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  study,  the  slltatlon  prob- 
lems on  the  Mississippi  River  upstream  of 
River  Mile  327,  At  Qulncy  Bay,  Broad  Lake, 
Including  the  access  channel  thereto,  and 
Triangle  Lake  areas  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Qulncy,  Illinois,  with  a  view  toward  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  alleviating  Immedi- 
ate and  long-term  slltatlon  problems  In  the 
Interest  of  navigation,  environmental  quality, 
water  quality,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  other  such  water  resource  needs,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $183,000.  Such  study  shall 
be  conducted  In  cooperation  with  interested 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress with  his  recommendations,  to  Include 
proposed  Items  of  non -Federal  cooperation 
with  three  years  of  the  Initial  funding  for 
the  study. 

Sec.  215.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  studies  In 
cooperation  with  the  governments  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
iFlands  for  the  purposes  of  providing  plans 
for  the  development,  utUizatlon,  and  con- 
servation of  water  and  related  land  resources 
of  such  Territory  and  Commonwealth,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the 
two  studies.  Such  studies  shaU  Include  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  the  needs  for 
flood  protection,  wise  use  of  fiood  plain  lands, 
navigation  faculties,  hydroelectric  power 
generation,  regional  water  supply  and  waste 
water  management  facilities  systems,  gen- 
eral recreation  facilities,  enhancement  and 
control  of  water  quality,  enhancement  and 
conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
measures   for   environmental    enhancement. 


economic  and  human  resources  development, 
and  shaU  be  compatible  with  comprehensive 
development  plans  formulated  by  local  plan- 
ning agencies  and  other  interested  Federal 
agencies. 

Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shaU 
make  such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  feaslbUlty  of  measures  to  pre- 
vent and  abate  streambank  erosion  along  the 
Tensaw  River,  Alabama,  in  order  to  protect 
Blakeley.  Alabama,  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  from  such  ero- 
sion, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2(X),000.  Such 
studies  ShaU  be  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Historic  Blakeley  Foundation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  report  the  reatUts  of  such 
studies  to  Congress,  together  with  recom- 
mendations. 

Sec.  217.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  prepare 
a  feasibility  report  on  treatment,  conveyance, 
and  distribution  facilities  for  water  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,- 
000,000.  Such  feasibUlty  report  shaU  Include 
a  review  of  the  plans  and  recommendations 
for  pumping  faculties  and  for  sludge  treat- 
ment and  disposal  facilities  prepared  for  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  upon  completion  of 
such  report  Is  further  authorized  to  con- 
struct or  recontruct  pumping  faculties  and 
treatment  and  filtration  (including  sludge 
treatment  and  disposal)  faculties  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $14,400,000,  with  repayment 
of  such  construction  costs  to  be  made  to 
the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  85-500) . 

Sec.  218.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shaU 
make  a  study'  of  the  possibility  of  rehablU- 
tating  the  hydroelectric  potential  at  former 
Industrial  sites,  mUlraces.  and  similar  types 
of  facilities  already  constructed,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  converting  such  sites  for  use  as 
new,  small  hydroelectric  projects,  and  of  ex- 
pediting the  licensing  of  such  projects.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  also  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  public  tigencles  and 
cooperatives  In  any  such  rehabilitation  at 
sites  studied  or  qualified  for  study  under 
this  section. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  $5.0<X).(X>0  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscsJ  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  September  30,  1982,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983. 

Sec.  219.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
there  Is  a  national  Interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  water  supi^les,  on  an  econom- 
lc«kl  basis,  for  domestic,  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  other  public  purposes  through 
Federal  construction  of  single  and  multiple 
purpose  water  supply  projects. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  a  poUcy  to  encourage 
a  more  efficient  use  and  adequate  supply  of 
water  aa  a  way  to  benefit  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  agrlcultiiral  development,  wetland 
preservation,  fish  and  wUdllfe  protection, 
and  other  national  purposes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  sur- 
vey, plan,  and  recommend  to  the  Congress 
for  construction,  single  and  mtUttple  pur- 
pose water  supply  projects  needed  to  meet 
existing  and  anticipated  future  demand.  In- 
cluding treatment,  convejrance.  and  distri- 
bution facilities,  consistent  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in  this  section.  No  such  survey 
shall  be  undertaken  unless  approved  by  re- 
solution of  the  Committee  on  Endowment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representa^tlves. 

(c)  The  costs  allocated  to  water  supply, 
treatment,  convejrance,  and  distribution  In 
any  such  project  shall  be  repaid  by  the  water 
users  to  the  United  States  over  a  period  not 
to  exceed  fifty  years,   with  interest  at  the 
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rat«  specified  In  section  301(b)  ot  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-500). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  te  authorized 
to  recommend  modified  coet-sharlng  and  re- 
payment schedules  for  that  portion  of  the 
water  supplied  under  this  section  to  a  munic- 
ipal system  serving  a  rural  community, 
whether  Incorporated  or  unincorporated, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand, which  Is  not  part  of  a  larger  population 
center. 

Sec.  330.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
Investigate  and  study  the  feasibility  of  utiliz- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conserve  wild- 
life (including  their  habitats)  where  such 
wildlife  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States, 
its  possessions,  or  its  territories,  and  may  be 
expected  to  be  adversely  affected  by  action  or 
proposed  action  of  a  Federal  agency.  The 
scope  of  such  study  shall  Include  the  use  of 
engineering  or  construction  capabilities  to 
create  alternative  habitats,  or  to  improve, 
enlarge,  develop,  or  otherwise  beneficially 
modify  existing  habitats  of  such  wildlife.  The 
studies  shall  be  conducted  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  WUdUfe 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  Congress,  together  with 
the  findings,  conclusions,  and  reconunenda- 
tlons  of  the  Chief  of  E:nglneers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  further 
authorized  to  conduct  demonstration  proj- 
ects of  alternative  or  beneficially  modified 
habitats  for  wildlife.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  (10.000.000  to 
carry  out  such  demonstration  projects.  Such 
projects  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Xarine  Fisheries  Service. 

S«c.  331.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  nationwide  study  and 
appraisal  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Na- 
tion's flood  problems  and  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  programs,  both  structural  and  non- 
structural. In  reducing  losses  from  floods,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  (1.200.000.  and  to  rejjort 
thereon  to  Congress  within  three  years  with 
recommendations  on  proposed  modifications 
to  existing  laws  and  policies  to  improve  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  nationwide  efforts 
to  reduce  such  losses.  In  the  conduct  of  this 
study  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
flood  problems  existing  In  highly  developed 
urban  watersheds  and  their  relationships  to 
local  storm  drainage  and  pollution  control 
measures. 

AMENDMENTS     OFTDtED    BT    MR.    ROBERTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

"Die  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts;  Page 
97,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  the  following: 

The  project  for  improvements  on  Redbank 
and  Fancher  Creeks.  California.  The  Chief  of 
Engineers  is  authorized  to  undertake  detailed 
engineering  and  design  for  the  project  after 
completion  of  the  feasibility  report,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  (575,000.  Such  detailed  en- 
gineering and  design  njay  be  undertaken  only 
after  such  feasibility  report  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Page  100,  llneq  6  and  7,  strike  out  ",  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations", and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing :  "for  the  purpose  of  reexamining  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations". 

Page  100,  line  9,  after  the  period.  Insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  reassessment 
of  the  water  deficit  for  the  study  area  and  a 


reassessment   of   the  possibilities   for   envi- 
ronmental quality  plan  alternatives  to  the 
Hudson  River  Diversion  Project.". 

Page  110,  line  23,  Insert  "in  the  conserva- 
tion of  existing  water  supplies  and"  after 
"interest". 

Page  HI,  line  1,  insert  "through  Federal 
construction  and  assistance  in  the  repair  and 
Improvement  of  existing  water  supply  sys- 
tems and"  after  "purposes". 

Page  111,  line  9,  strike  out  "for  construc- 
tion, single  and  multiple  purpose  water  sup- 
ply projects"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
projects  for  construction  and  assistance  in 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  existing  water 
supply  systems  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  demands  reducing  techniques),  and  (2) 
projects  for  the  construction  of  single  and 
multiple  purpose  water  supply  systems". 

Page  113,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  222.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engltveers,  shall  prepare 
feasibility  reports  on  treatment,  conveyance, 
and  distribution  facilities  for  water  in  Ber- 
lin, New  Hampshire,  and  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (1,000,000. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  upon  completion  of 
such  reports.  Is  further  authorized  to  con- 
struct treatment  and  conveyance  facilities 
for  such  conununltles  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  (10,000,000. 

Sec.  223.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  prepare 
a  feasibility  report  of  the  metropolitan  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  area  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Middlesex 
Counties)  to  determine  the  need  for  repair. 
Improvement,  and  expansion  of  existing 
treatment,  conveyance,  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities for  water  to  meet  anticipated  demand 
in  such  area,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
(5,000.000. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl 
try  not  to  take  the  full  5  minutes  because 
we  want  to  move  along  and  we  have  a 
pretty  good  chance  of  finishing  this  up 
this  evening.  Basically,  title  n  has  five 
projects:  Authorization  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  undertake  advanced  engi- 
neering and  design  for  the  Red  Bank- 
Panchers  Creeks  in  California,  subject  to 
the  completion  of  the  feasibility  study. 
The  big  departure  in  this  section  is  that 
we  are  moving  ahead  to  get  some  experi- 
ence on  water  supply  projects.  There  are 
two  projects  here  for  Boston.  There  is  one 
project  for  New  York  City,  and  there  is  a 
project  for  Cleveland. 

I  want  to  read  a  telegram  into  the 
Record  from  the  mayor  of  New  York.  It 
says: 

Dear  Chairman  Roberts:  Today  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  consider  H.R.  4788, 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1979.  Section  203  of  this  bill  authorizes  a  25 
million  dollar  loan  for  work  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  prevent  deterioration  of  work  and 
facilities  accomplished  on  stage  one  of  the 
3rd  city  water  tunnel  in  New  York. 

As  I  testified  In  April  of  last  year,  the  dis- 
tribution sjratem  for  the  city's  water  supply 
depends  heavily  on  the  existing  2  water  tun- 
nels, one  of  which  Is  more  than  60  years  old 
and  the  other  in  excess  of  40.  We  have  simply 
not  been  able,  given  existing  technology  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  tunnels,  while 
they  are  In  use,  prudence  dictates,  however, 
that  where  the  consequences  of  failure  are  so 
great  due  caution  must  be  exercised. 

New  York  City  has  been  well  aware  of  Its 
responsibility  In  this  area.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Its  8  million  residents  made  a 
commitment  to  avoiding  such  a  catastrophe 
by  conceiving  the  3rd  city  water  tunnel.  After 
study  and  planning,  a  determination  was 
made  to  go  ahead  with  construction  of  what 
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was  projected  to  be  the  largest  nonfederally 
funded  public  works  project  In  the  world. 
The  start  was  made,  the  city's  resources 
committee  and  more  than  250  million  ex- 
pended. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  8  million  peo- 
ple I  count  as  my  constituents  and  on  be- 
half of  the  many  millions  more  who  depend 
on  the  viability  of  the  city  that  you  consider 
in  a  favorable  light  this  appeal  to  complete 
the  3rd  city  water  tunnel.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  committee  for 
the  time  and  attention  given  to  this  matter 
which  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Kocr, 
Mayor,  City  of  Neva  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  in  some 
of  the  older  cities,  particularly  in  the 
East,  where  the  water  supply  systems  are 
so  old  that  we  are  imable  to  employ  the 
necessary  water  conservation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  New  York  City  the  esti- 
mated loss  is  over  100  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  due  to  the  leakage  of  the 
old  systems.  They  are  so  overcrowded, 
however,  that  neither  one  can  supply 
New  York  City,  and  they  cannot  shut 
the  other  one  down  for  maintenance. 

We  also  propose  for  the  preparation 
of  a  feasibility  report  to  determine  how 
to  get  into  the  repair,  improvement,  and 
expansion  of  water  treatment  facilities 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  another  similar 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  people  think 
we  ought  to  jump  out  and  have  a  $5  bil- 
lion water  supply  program.  We,  frankly, 
do  not  have  that  experience.  Rather 
than  diving  In  over  our  heads,  we  have 
some  demonstration  projects  scattered 
over  the  country,  about  five  of  them.  We 
think  this  is  the  way  to  go  about  it,  and 
I  urge  support  for  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Roberts)  ,  has  stated,  the  thrust  of 
the  amendments  is  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  some  demonstration 
projects  in  the  area  of  water  supply.  As 
you  know,  the  committee  itself  over  the 
years  has  done  its  level  best  to  go  out  into 
the  country  and  hold  hearings,  most  of 
which  commence  as  a  result  of  a  request 
from  Members  of  Congress,  in  order  to 
get  a  measure  of  the  water-related  prob- 
lems that  exist,  and  whether  or  not  the 
legislation  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee ought  to  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  trying  to  address  some  of  these 
problems. 
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As  a  result  of  the  hearings  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and  New  York 
City,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  there 
are  some  very  pressing  water-supply 
problems  that  need  to  be  Eiddressed.  It 
was  very  vividly  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee in  a  committee  hearing  in  New 
York  City  that  was  requested  and  or- 
ganized by  our  distinguished  committee 
member,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Ferraro)  ,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  who  put  together 
a  well-coordinated  hearing  to  give  us  a 
basis  of  information  that  we  could  not 
have  attained  had  we  not  gone  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 
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The  same  is  true  of  Boston  and,  quite 
frankly,  the  whole  of  the  infrastructure 
of  our  water-distribution  systems  indi- 
cates that  there  are  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  addressed. 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  that 
is  being  offered  to  this  title  adds  clarify- 
ing language  to  section  219  of  the  bill  to 
further  explain  what  types  of  projects 
are  meant  to  be  covered  by  that  section's 
general  authority. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  sec- 
tion 219  makes  a  declaration  of  Federal 
interests  in  the  development  of  single- 
and  multiple-pivpose  water  supply  proj- 
ects. 

The  language  which  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works  would  like  to  add  to 
section  219  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
substantively  change  the  reach  or  the 
effect  of  that  section.  Rather,  it  merely 
makes  clear  what  was  always  meant  to 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  lan- 
guage of  section  219,  that  conservation 
of  water  supply  is  important  and  must 
not  be  overlooked,  particularly  in  places 
like  the  Northeast  where  the  enormous 
amounts  of  water  are  presently  being  lost 
due  to  the  badly  deteriorated  condition 
of  comparatively  ancient  delivery  sys- 
tems, which  I  alluded  to  before,  and  the 
Federal  Government  must  give  consid- 
eration to  assisting  in  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  the  deteriorated  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  did  hold 
these  in-depth  hearings  last  spring  that 
I  referred  to  and  I  believe  that,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  committee  as  a  whole  feels  very 
strongly  that  these  initiatives  are  vitally 
important  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  the  ones  who 
moved  out  ahead  of  all  of  the  adminis- 
trations in  the  past  in  addressing  the 
clean-water  programs  and  the  pollution 
problems  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  remember  back 
in  the  1960's  when,  as  an  example,  we 
found  that  the  authorization  level  in 
1968  was  at  about  $1  billion  for  the  clean- 
water  program.  The  funding  level  was 
about  $250  million. 

In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  the 
executive  branch,  working  in  concert 
with  the  Congress,  did  move  forward  in 
a  cooperative  manner  to  address  in  a 
most  responsible  manner  the  require- 
ments of  water  pollution,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  we  are  moving  now  toward 
realizing  what  I  think  that  all  Ameri- 
cans believe  is  a  necessary  national  ob- 
jective; namely,  to  have  the  cleanest 
possible  water  obtainable  consistent  with 
environmental,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors. 

I  perceive,  with  the  involvement  we 
have  had  in  the  waste  water  manage- 
ment programs  in  the  country  that  there 
may  very  well  come  a  time,  as  we  move 
in  the  direction  of  adding  water  supply 
and  water  conservation  objectives,  we 
need  to  look  at  an  Integrated  arrange- 
ment for  all  water  issues— quantity  and 
quality. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BT    MR.    HAR8HA    TO   TRE 
amendments  OFTEXED  BT  MB.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harsha  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rober'ts:  At  the 
end  of  section  222  as  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  bill  by  the  Committee  amendment, 
insert  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
costs  of  construction  shaU  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years  after  completion  of  construction  of  the 
water  supply  system.  The  first  annual  pay- 
ment shall  be  a  minimum  of  0.1  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  to  be  repaid.  The  an- 
nual pajrments  shaU  be  increased  by  0.1 
per  centum  each  year  untU  the  tenth  year 
at  which  time  the  payment  shaU  be  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  principal  amount  to  be 
repaid.  Subsequent  annual  payments  for  the 
balance  of  forty  years  shall  be  one-fortieth 
of  the  balance  remaining  after  the  tenth 
annual  payment  (including  interest  over 
such  five-year  period)  at  the  rate  specified  in 
section  301(b)  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958  (Public  Law  85-500) .". 

Mr.  HARSHA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simply  an  amendment  to 
put  this  particular  project  on  a  pay- 
back basis.  The  amendment  is  to  re- 
quire the  non-Federal  sponsor  of  the 
Berlin  and  Rochester  water  supply  proj- 
ects authorized  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  repay  the  Federal  investment  in 
accordance  with  terms  and  interests  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  This 
amendment  would  conform  the  authori- 
zation to  the  other  water  supply  initia- 
tives in  this  legislation,  all  of  which  re- 
quire repayment  to  the  Federal  interests. 

One  feature  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  provides  that  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsors  may  choose  to  defer  inter- 
est payments  during  the  first  10  years 
after  completion  of  construction,  pro- 
vided that  the  non-Federal  sponsors 
agree  to  repay  such  deferred  payments 
in  equal  installments  over  the  remain- 
ing 40  years.  There  will  be  no  additional 
interest  on  any  deferred  pajmients,  of  in- 
terest or  principal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  the  author  of  this  legisla- 
tion, or  this  particular  section  in  the 
bill  and  I  understand  it  is  supported  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts).  It  is  acceptable  to  our 
side  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  launching  off  in 
the  bloc  amendments  to  title  n  in  an 
area  of  consideration  which  is  very  vital 
and  very  important  to  our  Nation.  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  or  vote  agfiinst 
either  the  amendment  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  , 
to  pay  back  some  portion  of  the  water 
supply  and  conveyance  system  or  the 
several  study  amendments  that  have 
been  provided  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  however,  like 
to  mention  this  is  a  moment  of  depar- 


ture into  an  area  of  vital  Importance  for 
the  1980'8  and  1990's.  We  are  about  to  be- 
gin to  look  at,  very  critically  and  care- 
fully, what  Federal  role,  what  Federal 
responsibility  we  have  in  the  creatirai 
of  water  treatment  and  conveyance  sys- 
tems, nationally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  group  I  chair  called 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional 
Coalition,  in  conjunction  with  a  group 
of  Governors  and  several  other  groups, 
did  a  study  of  older  industrial  cities  and 
their  infrastructure  problems,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  water.  I  know 
there  are  several  amendments  In  this 
legislation  to  provide  help  to  places  like 
Buffalo,  New  York  City,  Boston,  and 
places  In  the  South  and  West  who  have 
a  terrible  problem  with  water  treatment 
and  conveyance  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
any  amendments  to  delete  any  of  those 
projects  because  I  think  the  Members 
who  have  offered  them  have  put  forth 
worthy  arguments  of  need.  I  simply  cau- 
tion the  House  that  as  our  chairman  has 
indicated  this  is  a  first  toe  In  the  water, 
a  first  step  that  will  initiate  what  Fed- 
eral role  and  responsibility  we  will  have 
far  down  into  the  distant  future. 

Many  of  us  who  live  in  North,  South, 
East,  and  West  in  older  industrial  cities 
who  put  their  water  delivery  and  treat- 
ment centers  in  place  75,  100,  125  years 
ago,  recognize  that  we,  in  fact,  have  to 
have  a  responsible  role  In  rehabilitation, 
reconstruction,  and  renewal  of  those 
systems  in  many  of  our  populated  as  well 
as  our  not  so  populated  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  as 
the  debate  and  dlsdog  proceed  this 
afternoon  and  on  into  future  debates 
on  this  very  issue,  that  we  talk  about 
such  things  as  what  the  Federal  role 
should  be;  how  does  the  community  set 
up  a  system  where  it  can  qualify.  What 
about  the  small  community  of  50,000 
who  may  not  have  the  political  clout  of 
a  larger  ccxnmunity  of  several  mllllrai; 
will  they,  in  fact,  have  access? 
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What  about  the  larger  communities 
that  may  not  have  persons  who  serve 
adequately  on  either  the  authorizing  or 
appropriation  committees  that  have 
jurisdiction? 

Also,  what  kinds  of  criteria  do  we 
want  to  raise?  Do  we  want  to  mandate 
that  if  we  have  limited  funds,  let  us  say 
$2  billion  is  available  for  water  treat- 
ment and  conveyance  systems,  that 
first  priority  be  to  renovation  axxd 
reconstruction. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  accept- 
ing the  amendment  that  was  put  for- 
ward last  week  to  use  the  word  "repair" 
as  one  of  the  vital  parts  of  this  partic- 
ular language,  because  I  think  renova- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  existing  sys- 
tems do  have  some  priority  in  Issues 
relating  to  water  conveyance  and 
delivery. 

Second,  we  might  want  to  focus  on 
the  issue  of  water  conservation.  Should 
there  be  some  Federal  responsibility  In 
asking  communities  that  come  to  us  for 
help  to.  In  fact,  participate  in  some  water 
conservation  water  priorities  within 
their  own  communities. 
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Finally,  there  are  probably  a  whole 
host  of  other  questions  that  I  have  not 
raised,  that  perhaps  the  demonstration 
projects  we  are  putting  in  this  bill  will  be 
the  first  steps  in  helping  us  discover  what 
is,  in  fact,  an  adequate  criteria  for  Fed- 
eral water  policy.  I  would  caution  all  of 
us  that  it  would  not  be  good  policy  if 
5  years  from  now  we  were  back  on  the 
House  floor  simply  placing  water  treat- 
ment and  conveyance  systems  in  legisla- 
tion like  this  without  the  kind  of  proper 
criteria  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  KRLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIEIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Erlenborn  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  if  during  the  hear- 
ings before  the  gentleman's  committee 
some  of  the  questions  that  I  think  obvi- 
ously have  to  be  raised  and  asked  were 
answered  on  the  basis  of  any  testimony 
before  the  gentleman's  committee? 

For  instance,  when  we  addressed  the 
problem  of  sewage  treatment  facilities 
some  years  ago  and  Federal  help  to  the 
local  communities,  we  continued  to  rely 
upon  private  engineering  firms,  private 
construction  firms  to  provide  those  serv- 
ices. In  the  approach  we  have  in  the  bill 
today,  we  are  going  to  let  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  provide  the  engineering  and 
do  the  construction.  That  is  the  first 
question  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  there  is 
any  evidence  before  the  gentleman's 
committee  that  it  is  wise  to  move  en- 
gineering and  construction  to  the  public 
sector. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  We  had  adequate  and 
somewhat  extensive  hearings  before  our 
committee,  but  I  would  like  to  defer  to 
our  chairman  for  a  response  to  exactly 
the  content  of  the  hearings. 

Before  I  defer,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  point.  The  gentleman  raises  a  good 
point  and  it  ought  to  be  part  of  a  national 
water  criteria.  I  will  not  use  the  word 
policy,  but  criteria,  in  evaluating  and 
judging  different  water  treatment  and 
conveyances  systems,  the  very  question 
the  gentleman  raises. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  put  another  question  or  two  and 
the  chairman  could  then  answer 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Surely.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  only  my 
first  question. 

The  second  question  is,  is  financing  to 
be  made  out  of  our  "R-easury  to  be  repaid 
over  a  50-year  period  reaUy  much  differ- 
ent than  a  grant  in  today's  economy? 

Is  it  wise  to  choose  these  programs  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  rather  than  to  have  a 
State-by-state  allocation  of  what  are 
admittedly  limited  resources  and  then  to 
have  the  funds  decided  to  be  spent  in 
one  community  or  another  within  the 
State  according  to  the  most  pressing 
needs? 
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I  see  all  these  things  as  paralleling 
what  we  did  with  sewage  treatment.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  a  good  giiide  for 
us.  Instead,  we  seem  to  be  choosing  this 
ad  hoc  basis  on  an  altogether  different 
route. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ed- 
gar) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  for  a  response  to  those 
questions. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  what  the  gentleman  said,  I  am  some- 
what surprised.  Of  course,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  does  not  do  everything  in- 
house.  They  contract  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  engineering  and  they  con- 
tract the  construction.  As  far  as  the  pay- 
back provisions,  the  Government  gets  its 
money  back.  The  United  States  has  the 
facility  as  an  asset,  and  it  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  nothing.  I  think  cer- 
tainly these  towns  cannot  afford  to  pay 
it.  Let  us  take  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York.  We  will  talk  in  a  few  minutes 
about  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  matter 
I  wish  to  address  at  this  point.  Earlier 
the  House  adopted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  relating  to  escalation  of 
costs  of  Corps  of  Engineers  water  re- 
sources projects.  I  offered  no  objection 
to  that  amendment  on  the  grounds  that 
it  simply  restated  existing  law  and  pro- 
cedures. The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
himself  confirmed  this. 

On  August  20,  1951,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopted  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ap- 
point a  special  subcommittee  to  study 
the  policies,  practices  and  procedures  in 
connection  with  the  authorization  and 
construction  of  river  and  harbor  and 
fiood  control  projects. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings  and 
investigation  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee, the  Chief  of  Engineers  prepared  and 
submitted  a  report  of  the  Federal  civil 
works  program  as  administered  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  That  report  is 
printed  as  House  Document  No.  272,  part 
I,  volume  3,  of  the  82d  Congress.  In  that 
report  the  Chief  of  Engineers  set  forth 
his  interpretation  of  the  corps'  authority 
for  modification  of  projects.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  corps  have  followed  this 
interpretation  since  that  time.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel  is 
accepted  with  the  understanding  that  it 
constitutes  a  restatement,  in  law,  of  the 
interpretation  of  allowable  modifications 
of  an  authorized  project  set  forth  in  the 
referenced  report  of  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers. The  relevant  portion  of  that  re- 
port is  as  follows: 

5.  AxrrHORiTY  roB  Modikications 

Favorable  survey  reports  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  usually 
recommend  authorization  of  a  certain  Im- 
provement subject  to  such  modifications  as 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
may  appear  advisable.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
recognizes  that  such  permission  to  alter  au- 
thorized projects  Is  an  important  delegation 
of  authority,  and  has  attempted  to  exercise 


that  privilege  carefully.  The  Corps  classes 
such  permissible  modifications  In  two  cate- 
gories: 

a.  Those  necessary  for  engineering  or  con- 
struction reasons  to  produce  the  full  useful- 
ness of  the  Improvement  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress, such  as  shifting  a  dam  from  one  site 
to  a  more  adequate  nearby  site;  changes  In 
storage  capacity  or  allocation  of  a  reservoir 
to  ensure  its  optimum  performance  for  all 
Interests;  changes  In  channel  allnement  as 
Indicated  by  more  detaUed  surveys;  or 
change  from  a  concrete  to  an  earth  dam.  or 
vice  versa,  as  dictated  by  more  complete 
foundation  explorations  or  the  relative  avail- 
ability and  cost  of  construction  materials. 

b.  Moderate  extensions  of  authorized  proj- 
ect limits,  such  as  levee  extensions  to  pro- 
tect developing  urban  areas  or  Increasing  the 
size  of  locks  to  meet  changing  requirements 
of  navigation.  Such  changes  are  considered 
to  be  those  required  to  meet  changing  engi- 
neering or  economic  conditions,  and  within 
the  Intent  of  Congress  In  authorizing  the 
project. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Corps  considers  It 
necessary  to  bring  project  modifications  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  for  specific  action 
whenever  such  modification  will — 

a.  Materially  alter  the  scope  or  function  of 
the  project. 

b.  Materially  change  the  authorized  plan 
of  Improvement. 

c.  Involve  special  circumstances  unknown 
to  the  Corps  and  to  Congress  when  the  proj- 
ect was  authorized. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
which  in  any  way  takes  away  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  authority  to  add  the  pur- 
poses of  water  supply  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 
and  of  recreation  under  section  4  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of 
1965.  Purposes  added  under  these  acts 
of  course,  do  not  constitute  material 
changes  to  a  project. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  under- 
standing that  the  costs  cited  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment  as  the  maxi- 
mum base  costs  were  estimated  and  de- 
veloped at  various  times,  and  it  is  from 
the  time  of  original  estimation  and  de- 
velopment of  these  costs  that  the  cost 
escalation  provisions  in  the  amendment 
are  to  be  computed. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  fur- 
ther respond  to  the  gentleman,  this  is 
precisely  the  reason  why  the  committee 
chose  not  to  go  launching  out  into  a  ma- 
jor national  program,  because  I  have 
the  same  concerns  as  the  gentleman  has ; 
but  as  the  chairman  stated,  the  bulk  of 
the  engineering  is  coordinated  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  actually  con- 
tracted out  to  the  private  engineering 
organizations. 

I  never  want  to  lose  that  kind  of  di- 
verse and  competitive  engineering  ex- 
perience that  is  there  in  the  private 
sector.  For  that  reason,  we  felt  there 
were  certain  areas  where  we  could  gain 
experience  on  a  demonstration  project 
basis  before  we  move  out  and  launch 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  major  national 
program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  knowing  how  the 
Congress  operates  with  the  kinds  of  re- 
gional factionalism  that  has  developed 
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over  the  years,  I  think  that  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  take  a  hard  look  down 
the  track  to  some  sort  of  a  State  alloca- 
tion arrangement;  but  structuring  it 
along  the  lines  of  our  successfully  ad- 
ministered clean  water  program. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  comments. 

If  I  could  just  close  on  one  focus.  The 
chairman  has  mentioned  that  in  one  city 
we  were  talking  about  $12  billion  of  ex- 
pense. It  was  the  evaluation  of  our  study 
in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  that  we 
are  talking  about  really  major  commit- 
ments of  dollars  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moves  in  this  direction.  I  am  just 
cautioning,  as  the  gentleman  has  done  in 
his  questioning,  that  as  we  move  the  next 
step  beyond  the  demonstration  projects 
in  this  bill  that  we  have  at  that  point  de- 
veloped some  criteria  that  will  enable  us 
to  move  out  into  the  1980's  and  1990's 
with  a  Federal  commitment,  with  a  pay- 
back, with  water  conservation  as  a  major 
mechanism  within  these  particular 
provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  questions. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1979.  This 
bill  contains  many  significant  and  inno- 
vative provisions  designed  to  meet  this 
Nation's  water  and  related  resources 
needs  in  a  responsible  and  balanced  man- 
ner. I  would  like  to  comment  on  several 
important  sections  of  this  bill  which  hold 
great  promise  for  the  Buffalo  area. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  provides  au- 
thorization for  a  $1.67  million  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Cazenovia  Creek 
Watershed,  N.Y.  Flooding  has  long  been 
a  problem  in  the  Cazenovia  Creek  Basin. 
Damaging  floods  along  the  creek  gen- 
erally occur  during  late  winter  and  early 
spring  when  major  runoff  events  from 
snowmelt  and  rainfall  on  frozen  groimd 
frequently  combine  with  ice- jam  con- 
ditions. 

This  project  will  provide  for  the  instal- 
lation of  an  ice  retention  structure  on 
Cazenovia  Creek  about  a  mile  upstream 
of  Union  Road  in  West  Seneca  to  prevent 
flooding  in  the  area. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
biU,  section  316,  modifies  the  project  for 
Sandridge  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Ellicott 
Creek,  N.Y.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  a  com- 
bination of  channel  enlargement  work 
and  diversion  channels  in  lieu  of  the 
authorized  multiple -purpose  reservoir. 

Flooding  on  Ellicott  Creek,  caused  by 
melting  snow  coincident  with  moderate 
rain  usually  occurring  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring  damages  rural  properties  in 
the  upsteam  reaches  and  urban  prop- 
erties in  Williamsville.  Amherst,  and 
Towanda.  Along  with  the  need  for  flood 
damage  reduction,  there  exists  a  need 
for  additional  recreational  facilities,  in- 
cluding parks  and  trails,  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping areas. 

Section  367  of  the  bill  modifies  the 
navigation  project  for  the  Buffalo  Ship 


Canal,  N.Y.,  which  authorizes  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  restore  the  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue  Bridge  over  the  canal.  The 
bridge  superstructure  was  removed  in 
1964;  however,  the  remaining  abutments 
have  impeded  shipping  in  the  area,  caus- 
ing costly  delays  for  the  fiour  miUing 
freight  traffic.  Under  the  proposed  new 
project,  the  construction  of  the  new 
bridge  and  the  removal  of  the  abutments 
would  not  only  improve  navigational  ac- 
cess, but  would  provide  new  vehicular 
access  to  the  Kelly  Island  area,  where  a 
$12  millicHi  industrial  sewer  installation 
project  is  imderway.  The  Corps  Division 
Engineer's  analysis  indicated  that  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  shipping  rates,  lost 
vessel  time  and  towing  charges  will  re- 
sult from  the  project.  Most  importantly, 
a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  flour  milling  Industry  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier  will  be  eliminated. 

Traditionally,  repair  of  water  distri- 
bution faculties  has  been  a  local  respon- 
sibility. However,  the  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  water  conveyance  and  distribu- 
tion systems  has  been  gaining  wide 
attention.  Even  in  the  President's  water 
policy  message  in  June  1978,  he  expressed 
concern  about  the  soundness  of  these 
systems.  Realizing  that  this  problem 
must  be  addressed  in  some  fashion,  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  in  section  219 
of  the  bill,  provides  for  the  authorization 
of  committee  resolution  of  studies  of 
single  purpose  water  supply  projects,  in- 
cluding conveyance  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities. The  carrying  out  of  such  studies, 
on  a  selective  basis,  is  the  necessary  first 
step  in  determining  whether  general 
Federal  assistance  is  appropriate  and, 
if  so.  the  extent  of  such  assistance. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  devel- 
oping a  Federal  Government  program 
to  assist  in  rehabilitating  the  deteriorat- 
ing water  supply  systems  in  the  Nation's 
urban  areas  as  part  of  ongoing  urban 
revltalization  efforts.  As  a  result  of  my 
concern.  I  arranged  for  a  hearing  in 
Buffalo  by  the  House  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  to  examine  the  city's  wa- 
ter system  rehabilitation  needs.  It  was 
frightening  to  learn  that  at  least  half  of 
Buffalo's  water  mains  are  more  than  100 
years  old.  During  the  hearings,  wit- 
nesses testified  that  these  rehabilitation 
efforts  to  modernize  the  water  distribu- 
tion system  would  be  very  costly  and  ob- 
viously warrant  outside  flnancial  help. 
Local  taxpayers  cannot  carry  that  kind 
of  load. 

Section  217  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  do  an  in-depth 
feasibility  study  of  Buffalo's  deteriorated 
municipal  water  supply  distribution  sys- 
tem. This  feasibility  report  would  per- 
mit the  corps  to  assess  the  validity  of 
these  assertions  and  the  extent  of  Buf- 
falo's problem.  In  addition,  the  construc- 
tion authorization  would  permit  Buffalo 
to  modernize  its  prime  water  intake  from 
Lake  Erie,  the  65 -year-old  Colonel  Ward 
Pumping  Station. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
project  is  not  a  federally  funded  grant 
program,  but  rather  a  loan  program  in 
which  every  dollar — with  interest — 
must  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (100  percent  reimbursement — ^un- 


der the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.) 

In  addition  to  the  items  I  mention. 
HJl.  4788  includes  niuierous  projects 
and  provisions  which  address  vital  and 
critical  water  resources  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
passage. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment.  The  committee 
amendment  to  title  n  includes  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  section  203 
which  is  designed  to  alleviate  the  con- 
cerns of  some  Members  that  the  section 
authorized  further  work  or  study  on  a 
plan  to  divert  water  from  the  Upper 
Hudson  River  to  augment  New  York 
City's  water  supply.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  engage  Chairman  Roberts  in  a 
colloquy  on  the  studies  authorized  by 
section  203  and  on  the  question  of  the 
Hudson  River  diversion  project.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  water  def- 
icit reassessment  authorized  by  the 
committee  amendment  is  to  include  as 
major  elements  an  analysis  of  water 
conservation  and  demand  management 
techniques  that  may  be  available  to  help 
the  city  solve  its  water  supply  problems? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes,  the  gentlewom- 
an's understanding  is  correct. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Do  I  further  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  committee's  inten- 
tion that  the  corps  should  complete  the 
water  deflcit  reassessment,  including  the 
90-day  comment  period,  before  under- 
taking the  reassessment  of  environment- 
al quality  plan  alternatives,  and  that  the 
study  of  alternatives  shall  not  proceed 
unless  the  deflcit  reassessment  concludes 
that  a  shortage  does,  in  fact,  exist? 
D  1350 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  iMs.  Ferraro)  is  correct. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh)  and  I  have  been  very  concerned 
about  the  Hudson  River  skimming  proj- 
ect and  had  originally  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  delete  all  funds  for 
the  project.  We  are,  therefore,  pleased 
by  the  committee  amendment  but  are 
still  concerned  that  certain  language  in 
the  committee  report  that  states  Uiat 
the  Hudson  River  diversion  project  is  a 
logical  early  element  for  meeting  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area's  water 
supply  needs  and  that  on  balance  so- 
cial and  environmental  impacts  appear 
to  be  more  positive  than  negative  sug- 
gests the  committee's  approval  of  the 
skimming  project.  There  is  a  consider- 
able body  of  evidence  that  the  skimming 
project  would  entail  substantial  environ- 
mental and  health-related  risks  that 
have  not  been  adequately  addressed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  studies  that  have 
been  conducted  thus  far.  I  feel  it  is  also 
necessary  to  examine  bow  much  of  any 
projected  deficit  can  be  met  by  repair- 
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ing  the  current  distribution  system.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  committee 
amendment  supersedes  that  committee 
report  language  and  that  nothing  in  the 
committee  report  on  in  the  bill  is  meant 
to  convey  the  committee's  support  of 
the  skimming  project? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  PERRARO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewomtm  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN)  is  correct.  We  are  indebted 
to  both  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  HoLTZMAN)  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro)  for  work- 
ing out  the  di£Bculties  on  this  project  so 
It  may  proceed. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribution, 
and  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Fer- 
raro for  her  assistance. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  FinaUy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, is  it  correct  that  imder  no  circum- 
stances is  the  corps  to  do  any  work  or 
pilot  plant  construction  or  further  study 
on  the  Hudson  River  diversion  project 
without  a  future  direct  authorization 
from  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  yes,  that  is 
correct. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  PERRARO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  brief  moment  to  compli- 
ment the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Ferraro)  ,  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, for  the  kind  of  aggressive  and  yet 
responsible  fashion  in  which  she  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee the  problems  of  that  area  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  New  York  delegation.  Hav- 
ing been  privileged  to  go  to  New  York  to 
make  an  observation  of  the  problem  at 
firsthand,  she  is  truly  deserving  of  the 
commendation  of  all  the  committee 
members  for  her  input  and  for  the  re- 
sponsible manner  In  which  she  has  ad- 
dressed the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  is  clearly  stated  on  the  record. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Clausen)  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  section  203  has 
generated  considerable  controversy  re- 
garding the  skimming  project,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  the  solid  support  that 
exists  for  the  other  project  authorized 
by  the  section— New  York  City's  water 
tunnel  No.  3.  During  hearings  on  the 
tunnel  in  New  York  City— and  many  of 
my  colleagues  were  there  with  me— the 
subcommittee  heard  witness  after  wit- 
ness, including  Mayor  Koch,  a  represent- 
ative of  Governor  Carey,  and  panels  of 
labor  and  environmental  groups  express 
their  support  for  the  timnel  as  a  critical 
element  in  any  plan  to  solve  the  city's 
water-supply  problems. 

The  story  of  the  water  tunnel  goes 
back  to  1954,  when  the  city  government. 


realizing  that  its  water  supply  system 
was  in  need  of  modernizing,  began  study 
of  a  proposed  third  water  tunnel  to 
bring  water  to  the  city's  residents  and 
businesses.  After  exhaustive  study,  in 
1970  the  city  began  construction  of  water 
tiumel  No.  3,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
projected  to  be  the  largest  nonfederaUy 
fimded  public  works  project  in  the  world. 
But  after  spending  over  $250  million,  and 
completing  30  percent  of  the  tunnel,  the 
city  was  forced  by  the  1975  fiscal  crisis 
to  abandon  further  work  on  the  tunnel. 

New  York  City  needs  to  have  water 
tunnel  No.  3  completed  and  ready  for  use 
as  soon  as  possible.  Ninety  percent  of 
New  York's  water  is  delivered  tiirough 
two  tunnels,  aged  62  and  43  years  re- 
spectively, neither  of  which  has  ever 
been  dewatered  for  inspection  and  main- 
tenance. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  if  they 
shut  down  one  of  the  valves  to  the  tunnel 
to  do  maintenance,  they  fear  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  reopen  the  valve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Ferraro 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
possibility  of  impure  elements  seeping 
into  the  water  in  these  tunnels  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  sanitation  in  hospitals^ 
nursing  homes,  restaurants,  and  homes. 

Another  problem  with  the  city's  water 
delivery  system  is  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining adequate  water  pressure.  Hot 
summer  weather  exacerbates  this  prob- 
lem, with  water  pressure  levels  some- 
times dropping  as  low  as  5  pounds  from 
their  normal  range  of  30  to  50  pounds. 
In  a  city  that  averages  over  133,000  fires 
a  year,  the  potential  danger  from  inade- 
quate water  pressure  is  compelling. 

Even  those  of  you  who  do  not  repre- 
sent the  people  of  New  York  City  have 
an  interest  in  reliability  of  water  delivery 
to  the  city.  Without  adequate  water  for 
cooling,  the  computers  used  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  as  well  as  the 
many  large  banks  and  other  corpora- 
tions that  are  headquartered  in  New 
York  City  would  be  forced  to  close  down. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
value  of  the  water  tunnel  as  a  conserva- 
tion measure.  According  to  Corps  of  En- 
gineer estimates,  leaks  in  the  distribution 
system  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  60 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day  in  New 
York  City.  Even  residential  metering 
would  have  no  effect  on  these  massive 
losses.  So  you  can  see  that  the  construc- 
tion of  this  tunnel  is  probably  the  single 
most  important  conservation  measure 
that  can  be  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Fer- 
raro) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Ms.  Ferraro  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  am  happy  to  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cotq- 
mend  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Ferraro)  on  her  statement,  but  I 
would  ask  if  we  could  save  some  time  by 
entering  into  a  colloquy  in  reference  to 
the  subject  that  the  gentlewoman's  last 
point  referred  to.  That  is  water  conser- 
vation. 

I  had  prepared  several  different  ver- 
sions of  an  amendment  to  help  us  focus 
on  the  need  to  make  up  the  criteria  we 
use  in  getting  the  Federal  Government 
involved,  focusing  its  attention  on  the 
whole  issue  of  water  conservation.  If  the 
gentlewoman  would  allow,  I  would  like 
to  read  the  language  of  that  amendment. 
I  know  there  was  a  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  gentlewoman  ob- 
jected, but  just  for  the  record,  let  me 
read  the  language,  as  follows:  At  the  end 
of  title  II  add  the  following; 

with  reepect  to  any  feaslbUlty  report  for, 
or  maintenance  cr  construction  of.  any  water 
treatment,  supply  or  conveyance  facilities 
authorized  In  this  title,  the  area  or  areas  to 
be  receiving  the  water  through  or  from  such 
facilities  shall  concurrently  prepare  a  water 
conservation  program  to  be  Imjplemented 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Such 
program  should  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  metering,  revision  of  plumbing  codes, 
drought  contingency  plans,  public  education 
on  the  benefits  of  water  conservation,  and 
form  of  pricing  policy  to  eliminate  declining 
block  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
have  been  an  attempt  to  try  to  place  In 
the  language  here  a  hopeful  adjustment 
to  the  attempted  feasibility  studies  that 
would  help  to  focus  on  water  conserva- 
tion. 

I  think  I  understand  the  gentlewoman 
to  say  that  it  is  her  intention  in  the  lan- 
guage that  she  reads  in  the  legislation— 
and  hopefully  the  committee  would  con- 
cur— that  water  conservation  can  and 
should  be  a  major  element  in  the  study 
and  review  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  this  area.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  But  I  would  like  to 
go  a  little  further  in  reference  to  the 
gentleman's  particular  language  in  that 
amendment,  which  I  do  object  to.  and 
that  is  where  the  gentleman  indicates 
that  concurrently  there  is  to  be 
a  project  for  conservation  which  in- 
cludes metering. 

If  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  a 
feasibUity  study  of  metering  or  a  feasi- 
bility study  of  another  way  of  conserv- 
ing. I  would  say  that  is  fine.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  that. 

However,  if  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  actual  metering  to  be  concurrent 
with  the  project  itself,  that  is  a  dis- 
tinct problem,  because,  for  instance,  in 
New  York  City,  in  order  to  place  meters 
in  each  one  of  the  homes  and  have  them 
operate  effectively,  it  would  take  oe- 
tween  10  and  20  yeiu-s  to  install  the 
equipment.  That  means  a  lot  of  water 
loss  over  the  next  10  years  in  an  attempt 
to  add  some  sort  of  conservation  mea- 
sure after  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  hold  up  or  exacerbate  the 
discussion.  It  is  my  intention  to  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  not  to  use  Federal 


dollars  to  reward  communities  which 
may  in  fact,  with  the  Federal  involve- 
ment, waste  water  or  not  be  concerned 
about  water  conservation., 

I  tliink  the  gentlewoman  shares  my 
concern,  while  not  agreeing  on  the  word, 
"metering,"  that  any  Federal  involve- 
ment in  small  communities,  medium 
sized  cities,  or  large  cities  ought  to  be 
tied  to  some  concern  about  water  conser- 
vation, and  we  ought  not  to  use  Federal 
doUars  to  reward  communities  that  are 
not  conservation  minded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Clausen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Ferraro  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  C^LAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  PERRARO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
point  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  tills 
question:  Did  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
offering  this  amendment  at  the  end  of 
title  n.  or  is  he  still  planning  to  offer 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  think  the  col- 
loquy we  have  had  and  the  discussions 
I  have  had  at  least  with  some  of  the 
staff  on  our  committee  indicate  that  the 
language  used  in  the  bill  which  talks 
about  a  more  efficient  use  of  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  and  some  of  the  cri- 
teria that  we  hope  will  be  laid  out  as- 
sures the  demonstration  projects  will 
insist  on  water  conservation.  If  that  is 
the  assurance  I  have  from  both  the  gen- 
tlewoman in  the  well  and  the  committee 
staff,  I  will  not  offer  that  amendment 
at  the  end  of  title  n. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  I  was 
going  to  say  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments themselves  in  the  bill  generally 
do  address  that  problem,  and  further- 
more, if  we  were  going  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  perfecting  what  I  think  is  a 
desirable  criteria,  we  need  to  have  an  ex- 
perience with  the  demonstration  proj- 
ects themselves  and /or  it  ought  to  be 
addressed  in  the  water  resource  councU 
bill  or  under  the  other  form  of  criteria, 
namely,  principles  of  standards  in  the 
concept  of  cost  sharing  but  not  in  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  That  is 
my  theory. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 
for  ills  assistance  in  securing  the  im- 
portant provisions  contained  in  section 
203.  and  also  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  outstanding  leadership  on  this  en- 
tire bill  through  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  consideration. 
D  1400 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  by 
striking  the  requisite  number  of  words 
so  that  I  might  save  the  time  of  the 
committee.  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  later  on  which  I  probably 
will  not  offer  at  this  point,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  time  of  the 
committee.  That  amendment  would  have 
stricken  the  eight  or  nine,  depending  on 
how  you  count  them,  water  projects, 
water  distribution  projects  that  are  au- 
thorized in  this  bill.  But  I  do  want  to 
express  my  concern,  even  though  I  do 
not  offer  that  amendment.  I  do  not  offer 
it  because  I  fear  I  would  not  have  the 
votes  to  adopt  the  amendment  anyhow. 
But  I  think  that  my  concern  is  one  that 
is  shared  by  many  Members. 

First  of  all,  as  to  whether  these  proj- 
ects have  any  precedents,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  a  letter  dated 
January  24,  1980,  signed  by  Congressmen 
Harsha,  Johnson,  Clausen,  and  Roberts. 
In  this  they  say: 

In  the  area  of  water  supply,  this  bill  rec- 
ognizee for  the  first  time  the  Federal  In- 
terest In  assisting  the  repair  and  restoration 
of  water  treatment,  conveyance  and  distri- 
bution systems  through  the  authorization  of 
a  limited  number  of  small  projects,  together 
with  the  general  provision  for  studies. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  government  to  provide  for 
water  supply,  treatment  and  distribution, 
and  it  has  historically  been  financed  by 
the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds.  Water  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  revenue  makers,  at 
least  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry,  for  the 
local  municipaUties.  They  cannot  only 
pay  for  the  sinking  of  the  wells  and  the 
treatment  facilities  and  the  distribution 
facilities,  but  make  a  profit  as  well,  by 
selling  revenue  bonds  and  then  setting 
rates  for  the  sale  of  water  that  exceed 
the  cost  of  construction. 

In  the  CQ  comment  on  this,  in  their 
issue  of  January  19, 1980,  toward  the  end 
of  their  story  about  the  bill,  CQ  says: 

Even  more  precedent  setting,  the  bill  would 
have  the  Corps  construct  at  no  cost  to  the 
local  governments  several  local  water  puri- 
fication and  distribution  systems.  The  Corps 
has  built  local  water  distribution  systems  be- 
fore but  always  as  part  of  a  multi-purpose 
project  that  provided  Irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation.  In  addition  to  supplying 
local  water. 

When  we  talk  about  the  cost  of  this  to 
the  Federal  Government,  I  am  surprised 
when  the  chairman,  the  gaitleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  says,  '"Iliere  is  no 
cost  to  the  Government."  If  he  computes 
the  cost  to  the  Government  the  way  he 
does,  I  wish  he  would  loan  me  not  $174 
million,  as  this  is  going  to  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  but  loan  me  just  $174,000 
to  be  amortized  over  the  next  50  years. 

It  would  not  cost  the  gentleman  any- 
thing, and  I  would  love  to  have  the  money 
over  the  next  50  years,  even  willing  to 
pay  Treasury  rates  plus  a  quarter  or  one- 
half  percent.  That  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  me,  and  it  would  not  cost  the  gentle- 
man anything  the  way  he  computes  the 
economics  of  financing  this  system.  But  it 
is  not  just  the  $174  million;  it  Is  the  pre- 
cedents that  are  being  set  by  making  this 
a  F^eral  responsibility  and  saying  it  will 
be  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  tak- 
ing over  the  supervision  of  engineering 
and  construction   and   telling  the  local 


communities  they  do  not  have  to  try  to 
help  themselves. 

I  already  have  some  communities  in 
my  district  coming  to  me  and  saying,  "We 
liave  a  water  supply  problem.  Where  is 
the  money?"  I  say,  "What  do  you  mean? 
What  money?"  ITiey  say,  "We  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  come  out  here  and  do  our 
engineering,  decide  how  we  are  going 
to  build  this,  manage  the  construction, 
and  then  give  us  a  no-interest  or  low- 
interest  loan  for  this."  And  I  said  to  them. 
"Have  you  gone  to  the  Engineers  to  find 
out  how  to  construct  this?"  And  they 
said,  "No.  That  is  the  hard  way.  We  do 
not  int«id  to  do  that."  I  said,  "Have  you 
gone  to  the  financial  commiinity  to  see 
if  you  could  sell  revenue  bonds?"  And 
they  say,  "No.  That  is  too  expensive,  that 
is  the  hard  way.  We  would  like  some  of 
your  Federal  fimds." 

Are  these  funds  in  the  budget,  or  is  this 
going  to  be  another  budget-busting  op- 
eration, and  just  the  beginning,  a  begin- 
ning at  what  may  be.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Washington  Post  and  others 
who  have  editorialized  in  this  area,  a 
commitment  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  future?  This  is  the  toe  in  the  doat 
for  more  of  these  federally  funded  proj- 
ects, not  even  following  the  good  prece- 
dents that  we  have  in  the  area  of  sew- 
age treatment  where  ttiere  would  be 
some  local  determination  as  to  the  allo- 
cation of  these  funds  to  the  most  needy 
commimities. 

I  think  these  are  things  that  have  not 
been  debated  here  on  the  floor.  I  do  not 
think  the  committee  has  explained  them 
sufficiently.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
make  this  kind  of  a  c(Mnmltment  today 
when  we  are  seeing  people  having  to  pay 
13  percent,  14  percent  interest  because  of 
inflation,  when  we  see  Inflation  running 
at  a  higher  rate  than  it  has  in  the  last  33 
years,  to  bust  the  budget  with  this  new 
kind  of  approach. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  (rf  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Member  who  just  spoke, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 

BORH). 

I  Winder  If  In  his  area  he  has  had  any 
water  supply  projects  financed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Rural 
Water  Development  Act,  EPA,  or  any  of 
those.  Certainly  this  is  precedent  for  the 
supply  of  water  projects,  and  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  objects  to  those?  Fur- 
ther, if  he  in  fact  tells  his  constituents 
not  to  accept  them? 

Mr.  ERIoENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  to  my  knowledge  there  are  no 
grants  from  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion or  any  of  these  other  agencies. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  There  are  no  loans  from 
Farmers  Home  Loan? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  To  my  kno^edge. 
We  do  not  have  very  many  farmers  in 
my  district,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
away  with  those  programs. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  4788  contains  16 
initiatives  relating  to  water  supply  or  in- 
frastructure redevdopment.   Currently, 
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the  Federal  interest  in  water  supply  is 
limited  to  provision  of  storage  in  Corps 
of  Engineers  reservoirs  for  miuiicipal  and 
industrial  purposes.  The  cost  of  providing 
this  storage  is  reimbursable,  with  in- 
terest, over  a  50-year  period.  However, 
the  corps  can  not  build  a  reservoir  only 
to  provide  water  supply  storage  under 
existing  law.  To  include  water  supply  the 
project  must  have  multiple  purposes  such 
as  flood  control.  In  1965,  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Northeast  water  supply  study. 
This  authorization  resulted  from  the 
catastrophic  drought  that  had  occurred 
in  the  region  in  1963.  Under  the  man- 
date of  this  act.  Congress  recognized  that 
the  assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  the  metrop(ditan  centers  of  the 
United  States  had  become  a  problem  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  water 
supply  problems.  Under  this  provision 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  plans  to 
meet  the  water  needs  of  the  northeast 
United  States,  including  construction  of 
storage  facilities,  conveyance  facilities 
and  purification  plants.  While  several 
projects  have  been  formulated  under  this 
authority,  none  have  yet  been  authorized 
for  construction. 

In  HJl.  4788  the  committee  had 
adopted  several  requests  for  authoriza- 
tions of  water  supply  projects  which  in- 
volve treatment  and  conveyance  facili- 
ties. In  doing  so  the  committee  continues 
to  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
Federal  investment  in  water  supply,  as 
mentioned  by  the  1965  act.  I  should  point 
out  that  a  coalition  of  Northeast  and 
Midwest  Congressmen  recently  published 
a  report  identifying  over  $75  billion  in 
needs  for  rehabilitation  for  existing 
water  supply  projects  in  the  Northeast. 
Section  219  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes 
the  corps  to  undertake  single  purpose 
water  supply  investigations,  is  intended 
to  address  this  growing  problem.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
authorizations  of  projects  for  water  sup- 
ply are  not  expected  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  civil  works  program  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  our 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee know,  the  appropriations  for  this 
budget  function  have  remained  nearly 
constant  over  the  last  decade.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  amendments  made  by 
this  legislation  will  not  increase  these 
expenditures  but  merely  enlarge  the 
focus  of  the  program  to  include  those 
subject  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  also  to  the 
gentleman  that,  as  I  imderstand,  while 
these  particular  projects  are  not  as  yet 
included  in  the  President's  budget,  they 
wiU  be  included  in  the  future  budgets  of 
this  body  and  that  any  money  appropri- 
ated by  this  Congress  for  these  projects 
will  be  reimbursable  from  the  local  areas. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  assure  me  that  if  we  add 
money  to  the  President's  already  $16  bil- 
lion imbalanced  budget,  we  add  money  in 
this  area,  the  gentleman  will  be  success- 


ful in  getting  this  Congress  to  take  that 
money  out  of  some  other  area  so  that  we 
do  not  just  increase  the  deficit? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  This  is  just  an  au- 
thorization measure.  No  money  will  be 
appropriated  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
does  not  expect  to  spend  the  money,  the 
gentleman  is  just  going  to  authorize  it? 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  money  may  be 
appropriated,  not  necessarily  in  this 
Congress,  but  that  is  a  decision  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Furthermore, 
the  appropriations  have  been  nearly 
constant  for  the  program  over  the  last 
decade.  Also,  the  amendment  simply 
changes  the  type  of  projects  that  will 
be  funded  to  include  this  additional 
purpose. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield,  I  hear  the  gentleman  repeat- 
ing what  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts),  said  about 
this  really  not  costing  us  anything  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  be  paid  back  in  50 
years.  I  would  extend  to  the  gentleman 
the  same  opportunity  I  extended  to 
Chairman  Roberts,  to  give  me  a  low- 
interest.  50-year  loan.  I  would  be  happy 
to  get  it. 

D  1410 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ever  vote  for  foreign  aid  in  this 
House? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  interrogate  me? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  did.  The  gentleman  is  fully 
aware  that  there  are  loans  to  foreign 
aid  which  we  do  not  ever  get  back,  which 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  supi>orted 
in  legislation  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant provis.ons  of  H.R.  4788  are  con- 
tained in  section  219.  For  the  first  time. 
Federal  water  policy  is  extended  to  in- 
clude the  water  supply  and  conveyance 
problems  of  our  Nation's  urban  areas. 

The  best  way  to  explain  the  signif- 
icance of  section  219  is  by  comparing  the 
current  state  of  Federal  urban  water 
pohcy  with  the  state  of  Federal  energy 
policy  back  in  1973-74,  when  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  introduced  the  phrase  "gas 
line"  into  our  national  vocabulary. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Arab  nations 
lifted  their  embargo  after  a  while,  and 
the  Federal  Government  adopted  none 
of  the  changes  in  Federal  energy  policy 
that  could  have  averted  further  diflBcul- 
ties.  As  a  direct  result,  the  American 
people  were  presented  with  a  repeat  per- 
formance complete  with  gas  lines,  heat- 
ing oil  shortages,  and  industrial  layoffs 
due  to  energy  shortages. 

Section  219  of  this  bill  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  start  down  the  road  away 
from  a  national  water  supply  crisis.  The 


urban  areas  of  our  country,  particularly 
the  urban  northeast,  are  desperately  in 
need  of  assistance  in  repairing  their 
aging  water  mains.  The  new  policy  di- 
rection charted  by  section  219  say  that 
the  Congress  is  not  going  to  close  its  eyes 
to  the  reality  of  water  supply  problems 
in  the  cities:  is  not  going  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  energy  area. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  fore- 
sight in  moving  ahead  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge presented  by  urban  water  prob- 
lems by  adopting  section  219.  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  follow  the  committee's  lead 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendments 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts),  as 
amended. 

The  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.   ENGLISH 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  English:  On 
page  98,  strike  out  lines  15  through  19. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1979  to  de- 
lete the  following: 

Englewood  Lake,  Oklahoma.— The  project 
for  water  quality  control  In  the  Arkansas- 
Red  River  Basin.  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Kan- 
sas: For  the  Englewood  Lake  project.  Okla- 
homa, at  an  estimated  cost  of  •1,100,000. 

I  would  not  be  opposed  to  this  feasi- 
biUty  study  if,  in  addition  to  water  qual- 
ity control,  it  was  for  purposes  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supplies,  ir- 
rigation, flood  control,  or  recreation. 
However,  feasibility  studies  for  Engle- 
wood Lake  have  already  been  conducted 
as  part  of  the  Arkansas  Red  River  chlo- 
ride control  project  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  by  letter  of  May  30,  1979,  has 
determined  to  be  economically  and  tech- 
nically unfeasible  at  this  time. 

The  lake,  as  proposed,  could  only  be 
used  for  water  quality  control  and  could 
not  be  used  as  a  freshwater  supply  by 
the  local  communities. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  deleting  this  un- 
necessary provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 
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Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eng- 
lish) has  provided  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.  Everybody  concerned  with 
this  is  agreeable  that  it  should  be 
dropped.  I  am  happy  to  recommend  that 
the  conmiittee  accept  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  CLAUSEN.  The  gentleman  was 
kind  enough  to  provide  the  minority 
with  the  amendment.  We  are  in  accord 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment  to  de- 
lete the  project. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENTAItT  INQUIXT 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to.  I  have  not  objected  to  that, 
but  when  the  Chair  put  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  anyone  objected  to  the 
reading  of  the  amendment,  I  stood  smd 
objected  primarily  because  I  feel  that  it 
is  good  policy  in  terms  of  water  author- 
ization and  appropriations  bills  for  the 
full  House  to  in  fact  hear  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  parliamentary  inquiry  is  whether 
the  Chair  heard  the  objection  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
whether  or  not  the  Clerk  was  in  error  in 
sitting  down  and  not  reading  the  full 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  noted  the 
gentleman's  objection,  and  the  Clerk 
continued  thereafter  to  read  the  amend- 
ment. However,  there  were  only  approx- 
imately two  words  left  to  read  at  the 
time  the  gentleman  interposed  his  objec- 
tion. The  Clerk  read  those  words  and 
then  sat  down. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  titles  ni  and  IV 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chsiirman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  approximately 
three  additional  amendments  to  title  n, 
and  we  know  that  we  all  want  to  move 
to  title  in  and  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

In  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  would  give  as- 
surance that  as  we  move  on  to  title  in 
and  title  IV  in  the  bill,  that  we,  in  fact, 
will  hear  and  listen  to,  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  the  amendments,  as  we  did 
yesterday  and  up  to  this  point  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Certainly.  We  would 
have  no  objections.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  had  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  offer  to  title  II. 


Mr.  EDGAR.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman had  indicated  to  the  Chairman 
that  once  we  passed  title  II,  we  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  have  the  bill  open  for  consid- 
eration at  all  times.  TTie  rule  indicates 
that  we  would  proceed  by  title.  I  do  have 
a  couple  of  additional  amendments  to 
title  n,  and  I  will  not  object  at  this  time 
if,  in  fact,  those  amendments  will  still  be 
in  order  and  if,  in  fact,  the  gentleman 
does  not  plan  to  terminate  time  on  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  certainly  will  not 
object. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

PASLIAMENTABT  INQUIBT 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
we  disposed  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
is  correct,  the  committee  amendments, 
as  amended,  have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  The  committee 
amendments,  as  amended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  have  been  adopted. 

PARLIAMENTAKT   INQXnRT 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  un- 
der the  imderstanding  at  this  point  that 
titles  n,  m,  and  IV  are  now  open  to 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct,  if  no 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  are  going  to  be  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  manner.  I  am  assuming  we  will 
proceed  through  title  n  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  and  then  fol- 
low on  with  the  consideration  of  titles 
m  and  IV. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  if  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  adopted  without 
objection,  titles  n,  HI,  and  IV  will  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point.  Com- 
mittee members  will,  of  course,  have  pri- 
ority in  recognition. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  gentleman  had  a  corrective 
amendment  from  the  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton),  to  present. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  the  amend- 
ment from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  to  present,  which  is 
strictly  a  corrective  or  technical  amend- 
ment, where  there  was  one  letter  wrong? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  in- 
quire. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Clausen)  continue  to  reserve  his 
right  to  object? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to 


be  carrying  out  an  amending  process 
where  that  which  has  been  already 
passed  on  a  title-by-title  bases  we  are 
going  to  be  going  back  to  that.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  going  forward  and  finishing  of 
titles  n,  m,  and  rv,  I  am  concerned 
about  anything  in  the  way  of  a  retro- 
active amendment  to  previous  titles.  If 
I  can  be  assured  of  that  I  have  no  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gaitleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  three  additional  amendments 
that  I  plan  to  offer  to  title  n. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Title  H? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  To  title  II.  As  I  under- 
stand, and  I  am  not  going  to  object  be- 
cause, as  I  imderstand,  the  Chairman  is 
willing  to  move  in  an  orderly  fashion  as 
we  did  yesterday  and  to  accept  the  title 
n  amendments  and  then  move  to  title  ni 
and  title  IV. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  So  the  consideration 
will  be  on  the  remainder  of  title  n,  m, 
and  IV,  and  not  going  back  retroactively 
to  tiUe  I? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  suggest  the 
gentleman  go  ahead  and  offer  whatever 
amendments  he  plans  to  offer  then  to 
title  n,  if  we  are  going  to  have  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  object  to  going 
back  to  title  I. 

D  1420 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  We  are  not  going  to  go 
back  to  title  I. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  assurance,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  object.  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  by  title  n,  then  go 
to  title  rn  and  title  IV.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 

AMENDMENT  OFUBXD  BT  MX.  KOOAK 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgak  :  Page  103, 

strike  section  210. 

Page  105,  strike  section  211. 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  EIX3AR.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
getting  into  the  content  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering,  I  would  like  to 
apologize  publicly  to  Mr.  English,  who 
had  offered  an  amendment  and  there  was 
an  attempt  made  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read.  I  had  indicated  to  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  that  I  had 
intended  to  want  to  listen  to  each  of  the 
amendments  as  offered  because  of  the 
problem  we  ran  into  with  the  Tellico  Dam 
last  year,  last  June,  where  a  Member  of 
Congress  walked  onto  the  floor,  asked 
that  an  amendment  be  considered. 
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The  mftjority  and  the  minority  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  and  the  word 
'  Tellico"  was  not  read.  I  did  not  have 
a  copy  of  that  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  offered,  and  while  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  he  offered,  it  was  on 
a  page  that  has  many  more  words  than 
were  offered  in  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  included  a  great  deal  of  explana- 
tion. Had  I  received  a  copy  of  that,  I 
would  not  have  as  vigorously  objected  to 
not  having  the  amendment  read.  My  in- 
terest was  simply  to  protect  all  of  our 
rights  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
strike  sections  210  and  211  which  direct 
the  corps  to  prepare  a  feasibility  report 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  navigation 
projects  for  Galveston  Harbor,  Tex.,  and 
Brazos  Island  Harbor,  Tex.,  respectively. 
These  reports  are  to  include  a  report  on 
the  works  of  improvement  done  by  local 
interests  after  these  sections  are  enacted 
into  law.  Sections  210  and  211  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  local  interests  for 
work  carried  out  by  them  after  passage 
of  this  bill  if  the  Chief  of  Engineers  de- 
termines that  such  works  are  compatible 
with  his  recommended  plan  for  harbor 
improvements  and  provided  further  that 
he  approves  such  work  prior  to  its  con- 
struction, inspects  the  work  in  progress, 
and  finally  certifies  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enlarged  project  as  finally 
approved  by  Congress.  Total  cost  of  the 
reimbursement  is  not  to  exceed  $25  mil- 
lion in  each  instance. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  objects 
to  these  reimbursement  provisions  be- 
cause they  represent  a  substantial  de- 
viation from  established  policy.  The 
Army  states: 

To  assure  objectivity,  such  Improvement 
works  should  follow  the  development  of  an 
approved  report,  instead  of  being  initiated 
prior  to  the  development  of  the  approved 
project. 

Army's  objection  here  is  a  serious  one 
indeed,  for  what  assurance  is  there  that 
an  economically  justified  project  will  be 
forthcoming?  But,  if  in  the  process  local 
interests  are  spending  money  in  accord- 
ance with  some  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided, an  unusual  situation  of  infiuence 
and  pressure  will  develop  which  may  well 
interfere  with  an  objective  final  recom- 
mendation from  the  Army.  The  corps,  for 
instance,  might  give  the  OK  to  do  one 
feature,  the  local  interests  would  carry 
it  out,  and  the  corps  might  subsequently 
find  that  the  remainder  of  the  work  is 
not  justified.  Local  interests  could  well 
then  subject  the  corps  to  pressure  on  the 
grounds  of  having  spent  all  this  money 
with  the  corps'  initial  approval  only  to 
be  undercut.  In  such  a  circumstance,  the 
corps  would  face  a  fait  accompli,  and  un- 
doubtedly be  faced  with  strong  pressure 
for  reimbursement. 

When  President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  in  1958,  some  22 
years  ago.  he  listed  as  one  of  his  objec- 
tions the  fact  that  the  bill  would  reim- 
burse local  interests  for  work  which  they 
had  accomplished  prior  to  construction 
authorization.  We  have  the  same  sort  of 
situation  here,  it  seems  to  me. 

In  addition  to  my  objection  to  the  re- 
imbursement provisions,  I  have  further 
reservations  about  the  manner  in  which 


harbor  projects  are  selected  for  feasi- 
bility £ind  construction.  We  have  no 
priority  listing  of  needs,  but  rather  an 
ad  hoc  selection  of  harbor  projects  in 
this  bill,  including  two  provisions  here 
for  harbors  on  the  Texas  gulf  coast.  If 
Congress  is  to  avoid  the  charge  of  log- 
rolling, pork-barreling,  and  the  like, 
then  there  ought  to  be  some  more  sys- 
tematic way  of  proceeding  with  these 
authorizations  than  the  present  practice. 
Finally,  this  section  provides  a  cost- 
sharing  formula  for  channel  improve- 
ments for  this  harbor:  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  40-foot  deep  project  would  be 
Federal.  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  41- 
through  45-foot  project  would  be  Fed- 
eral. 66%  percent  of  a  46-  through  51- 
foot  project  would  be  Federal,  and  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  51 -foot  or  deeper 
project  would  be  Federal.  What  this 
means  is  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  all  the  costs  for  a  40-foot  channel.  Do 
we  want  to  set  this  cost-sharing  policy 
in  concrete?  Does  this  policy  not  run  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  what  the 
President  called  for?  These  are  serious 
issues  which  merit  considerable  debate. 

The  year  1980  has  been  declared  the 
Year  of  the  Coast  by  President  Carter. 
I  think  that  the  variety  of  harbor  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  4788  ought  to  be  scruti- 
nized in  light  of  the  reasons  for  which 
the  Year  of  the  Coast  was  established. 
The  concern  over  loss  of  wetlands,  de- 
terioration of  water  quality  in  our 
estuaries,  the  loss  of  fisheries,  the  demise 
of  shellfish  populations  all  have  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  The  pressures 
for  development  on  our  coastlines  are 
extraordinary.  These  concerns  make  it 
all  the  more  imperative  that  such  policy 
considerations  not  be  subordinated 
through  a  reimbursement  mechanism 
that  puts  the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse. 

How  much  money  should  the  Federal 
Government  be  spending  to  subsidize 
projects  on  the  coast?  What  is  the  im- 
pact of  such  projects  on  the  coastline? 
In  the  development  of  H.R.  4788  I  do  not 
see  that  much  consideration  of  these 
questions  has  been  given. 

In  simimary,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  objects  to  the  reimbursement  pro- 
vision in  sections  210  and  211,  maintain- 
ing that  the  sections  did  not  materialize 
out  of  a  systematic  selection  process,  and 
a  very  questionable  cost-sharing  policy 
would  be  put  into  effect.  I  therefore  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  the  gen- 
tleman objects  to  saving  money,  because 
that  is  what  these  two  items  do.  There 
is  no  reimbursement  except  such  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  recognize  as  con- 
tributing 100  percent  to  the  project. 
They  alone  determine  what  would  be  re- 
paid, if  any. 
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It  means  that  these  projects  can  start 
and  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Nor- 
mally, for  up  to  40  feet,  we  provide  100 
percent.  Some  of  the  projects  go  up  to 
50  feet.  These  dredging  projects  for  har- 
bors basically  are  Federal  expenditures. 
We  have  limited  that.  We  have  scaled  it 
down  to  where  in  one  of  these  projects 
local  people  are  going  to  have  to  come 
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up  with  $60  million;  in  another,  $50  mil- 
lion. The  Corps  of  Engineers  only  repays 
those  which  they  decide  should  be  re- 
paid. There  is  no  guarantee  that  these 
people  will  ever  get  one  nickel.  In  the 
meantime,  they  can  go  ahead  with  their 
dredging. 

These  are  projects  that  ought  to  be 
done  simply  from  the  safety  angle.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  tanker  of  any  size  to  get 
into  a  port  with  a  40-foot  depth.  So,  a  lot 
more  tankers  come  in  instead  of  a  few 
which  are  a  little  bit  larger. 

So,  the  projects  are  justified  any  where 
in  the  world.  They  have  favorable  cost- 
benefit  ratios  even  on  100  percent,  but 
we  are  not  providing  100  percent.  We  are 
requiring  them  to  put  up  the  front 
money,  which  is  exactly  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  advocated  in  his  cost  sharing. 
They  put  up  the  front  money  and  they 
only  get  back  what  the  corps  says  is  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  project,  and  in 
proportion  to  what  the  corps  says  they 
are  entitled  to.  There  is  no  guarantee 
whatsoever  that  they  will  get  a  dime. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  address  a  few  questions  to  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill  concerning  section  220 
of  title  2. 

A  constituent  of  mine  has  been  very 
worried  about  the  impact  of  this  section 
and  section  360  and  220  on  the  mineral 
rights  to  land  he  sold  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1968.  The  amount  of 
land  in  question  is  about  15,000  acres  in 
Brazoria  County,  Tex.,  the  San  Bernard 
Wildlife  Preserve.  When  my  constituent 
sold  the  land,  he  retained  the  mineral 
rights  and  received  assurances  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  no  ob- 
stacles would  be  placed  in  the  path  of 
mineral  development. 

Since  that  time,  the  best  estimates  are 
that  there  are  50  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  on  the  land.  Would  this  sec- 
tion, or  section  360,  or  any  other  section 
I  may  have  overlooked,  impede  the  de- 
velopment of  the  minerals  on  this  land? 
I  would  like  to  reassure  my  constituent, 
but  the  language  of  the  bill  is  so  vague, 
that  I  thought  it  best  to  get  some  indica- 
tion of  intent  from  the  manager  and 
chief  sponsor  of  this  bill.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  section  220  that  would  infringe 
upon  or  deprive  my  constituent  of  the 
exercise  of  his  contractual  rights? 

The  property  is  now  the  San  Bernard 
Wildlife  Preserve. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  To  start  with,  this  biU 
in  no  way  affects  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  His  contract  is  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  We  have  no 
connecUon  with  it  whatsoever,  and  cer- 
tainly, as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  way  even 
if  it  were  a  corps  project  that  it  could 
affect  any  mineral  rights  or  property 
rights  whatsoever. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  clearly  is  not 
intended  to,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  there 
were  an  impact  of  that  kind,  I  am  sure 
the  affected  party  would  have  to  be  com- 
pensated. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
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not  want  to  prolong  this.  This,  I  think,  Is 
going  to  save  the  Government  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  money  and  have  two  very 
needed  projects.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  objecting.  I 
think  specifically  the  gentleman  should 
say  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
objecting,  because  they  are  Corps  of 
Engineers  plans.  They  are  operated, 
supervised  by  the  corps,  and  can  save 
some  money. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennslyvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  and  as  he  talked  about 
earlier  today,  he  indicated  the  cost  sav- 
ing that  was  involved.  The  one  state- 
ment I  made  in  my  comments  I  would 
like  to  direct  attention  to.  That  is  the 
fact  that  if  the  District  Engineer  says  to 
a  local  commimity,  "You  can  go  out  and 
do  X  project,"  and  then  after  a  full  study 
is  done  on  the  total  needs  of  the  area  the 
District  Engineer  decides  that  that  is  not 
an  efficient  use  of  the  funds  and  that  this 
project  design  is  improperly  oriented, 
will  there  be  any  pressure,  in  the  gentle- 
man's opinion,  on  the  corps  to  go  along 
with  their  initial  idea  as  opposed  to  what 
may  be,  after  retrospection  and  thought 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  a  more  rea- 
sonable project? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Well.  I  would  assume 
that  certainly  before  these  people  start 
spending  that  kind  of  money  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  corps'  approval  and  a 
Chief's  report  on  it.  Then,  once  it  is  done, 
it  would  be  subject  to  any  change  that  the 
Chief  would  accept  later  on. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amednment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  these  projects 
are  very  similar,  but  let  me  point  out 
to  the  committee  the  safeguards  that 
we  have  written  into  this  legislation. 
Now,  first  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
must  prepare  feasibility  reports  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  navigation  proj- 
ects for  both  of  these  ports.  Those  re- 
ports shall  include  the  cost  and  the 
benefits  of  the  improvements  initiated 
by  the  local  interests  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  which  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines  are  com- 
patible with  and  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  his  recommended  plan.  So.  first 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  to  find  that 
what  the  local  interests  do  are  compati- 
ble with  and  constitute  an  integral  part 
of  his  recommended  plan. 

Then,  the  Congress  must  approve  the 
report  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
can  reimburse  the  local  interests  for 
money  that  they  have  expended.  But.  we 
have  a  cost  limitation,  strangely  enough, 
on  these  projects  where  we  do  not  on 
some  others,  of  up  to  $25  million,  but 
not  to  exceed  that.  We  have  a  cost 
limitation,  so  that  is  anothtr  safeguard 
written  in. 

Normally,  as  the  d'stinpu'shed  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  indicated,  har- 
bor projects  and  channelization  in  har- 
bors and  dredging  are  constructed  at 
100-percent  Federal  cost,  except  for  pro- 
vision of  lands,  easements,  or  rights  of 
way — which  is  a  non-Pedersd  cost.  But 


we  have  been  more  restrictive  than 
usual  with  this  project  and  have  said 
that  only  part  of  the  project  shall  be 
at  the  usual  100  percent.  We  have  said 
that  another  part  shall  be  at  80  percent, 
another  part  shall  be  at  66%  percent, 
and  lastly  another  part  shall  be  at  50 
percent.  That  means  that  the  local  peo- 
ple have  to  assiune  those  proportionate 
percentages  of  cost  of  that  project.  In 
other  words,  we  have  got  a  declining 
Federal  involvement  in  this  project 
where  normally  all  we  require,  as  I 
stated,  the  local  sponsor  to  provide 
is  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 

So,  we  have  taken  step  after  step  of 
precautionary  measures  to  try  to  safe- 
guard the  Federal  interest  in  this.  Frank- 
ly, this  whole  thing  is  quite  a  gamble  on 
the  part  of  the  local  interests,  because 
if  they  do  not  comply  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  report;  if  they  do  not  comply 
with  what  Congress  authorizes;  if  they 
are  found  not  to  be  compatible  with  the 
report  and  if  they  do  not  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  that  recommended  plan, 
then  they  get  nothing.  They  get  nothing. 
But,  more  importantly,  this  will  help 
the  community  get  about  the  effort  to 
develop  this  port  and  construct  it,  be- 
cause if  we  wait  for  the  normal  process 
of  some  22  steps,  and  wait  for  the  corps' 
report  to  come  back,  for  the  Congress  to 
authorize  that  report,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on,  10  to  20  years  will  p>ass  and  that 
port  will  not  be  developed.  I  would  point 
out  that  ports  are  a  very  integral  part 
of  our  national  defense  system.  We  need 
at  this  time  of  uncertainty  to  have  these 
ports  that  accommodate  oceangoing  ves- 
sels for  the  national  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. Any  action  to  expedite  improvement 
of  our  ports  should  be  encouraged,  where 
it  is  reasonable  to  do  so.  I  think  that  we 
have  written  into  the  project  and  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  enough  safeguards 
to  protect  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
vestment in  this,  said  I  urge  the  defect 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nvunber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  say  first  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
that  I  appreciate  his  concern  about 
economies,  but  if  we  are. going  to  destroy 
a  community  we  do  it  by  not  investing 
any  money  in  it.  The  Galveston  port 
project  is  not  the  place  to  do  that.  This 
is  a  project  well  delineated  by  both  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Harsha;  and  fuUy 
evaluated  by  the  committee.  It  is  im- 
portant to  a  major  segment  of  this  coun- 
try. If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce oil  and  gas  and  chemicals  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  we  must 
have  deep  water. 
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It  is  important  to  the  future  of  this 
country.  It  is  important  to  millions,  even 
billions,  of  dollars  of  in-place  manu- 
facturing and  refining  capacity.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  refining  districts  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  area  that  needs 
that  kind  of  facility  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  free  our  country  from  OPEC  domina- 
tion. I  would  ask  the  Members  to  kill 
this  amendment,  support  this  project. 


and  support  the  committee  effort  to  im- 
prove and  build  this  country. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  prior  dialog  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  ,  we  discussed  the  steps  that  the 
projects  must  take,  the  21  or  24,  what- 
ever they  are.  This  project  relating  to 
Brazas  Island  Harbor  I  am  advised,  is 
at  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  level,  which 
is  the  last  one  before  the  final  step,  so 
we  are  well  along  the  way  in  that  respect. 

The  most  important  thing  here — and 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts— is  that  this  is  a  long 
established  port  in  south  Texas  that  was 
initiated  sometime  in  the  1930's.  With 
all  due  respect  to  local  or  provincial 
pride  from  my  end.  the  port  is  becom- 
ing obsolete  to  the  necessities  of  the 
1970's  and  1980's.  This  is  the  end  of  the 
intracoastal  canal  that  crosses  from 
Florida  to  Brownsville.  This  is  the  end 
of  the  shipping  of  grains  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  Par  East  and 
to  Europe  from  an  American  port. 

Also  if  there  be  any  interest  in  a  good- 
neighbor  policy,  this  is  in  effect  the 
closest  port  for  the  northern-eastern  part 
of  Mexico.  A  tremendous  amount  of  the 
Mexican  oil  to  the  United  States  and 
northern  Mexico  comes  through  that 
port,  and  we  facilitate  entry  into  Mexico 
of  American  commodities.  The  Members 
might  be  interested  to  know  also  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  expwt 
cotton  comes  overland  across  the  Rio 
Grande  River  to  the  Port  of  Brownsville 
where  it  goes  into  foreign  commerce, 
helping  us  have  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  Mexico. 

This  project  that  the  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  delete  was  technically  authorized 
in  1960,  the  deepening  and  the  widening 
and  the  extension  of  the  jetties  for  safety 
purposes  to  the  ships  coming  in.  So  we 
are  now  in  the  23d  of  24  steps.  Economy- 
wise,  as  a  major  proponent  of  watching 
our  expenditures,  I  would  say  it  would  be 
foolish  at  this  stage  of  that  project  to 
turn  it  down,  after  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  after  the  local  interests  have 
done  all  of  this  work. 

Also  the  gentleman  had  voiced  som«^ 
objections  as  to  nonparticipation  by  locai 
interests.  This  project  provides  for  thi: 
possibility  of  up  to  50-percent  participa- 
tion by  local  interests  if  you  go  to  the 
maximum  depth  required  in  the  chan- 
nel So  not  because  it  is  in  my  district, 
the  facts  are  there,  if  the  Members  would 
read  the  report.  It  is  an  ongoing  project. 
It  is  a  project  that  is  vital  to  the  inter- 
ests of  aU  that  area  of  south  Texas  and 
northern  Mexico.  It  is  a  project  that  is 
vital  to  the  economy  of  our  area  because 
there  they  also  make  offshore  oil  rigs. 
They  make  there  offshore  rigs  that  go  to 
the  North  Sea.  that  go  to  Indonesia,  and 
they  need  a  deeper  waterway  to  get  out  of 
the  port:  otherwise  they  have  to  reas- 
semble them  outside  of  the  jetties  out  in 
the  gulf.  This  port  is  a  master  technical 
project  for  all  of  the  needs  of  that  area. 

I  would  say  with  all  due  respect,  it 
would  be  criminal  and  foolish  at  this 
stage  of  the  project  to  turn  our  backs  and 
say  no,  you  cannot  complete  this  project 
that  was  iniUated  in  the  1930's,  that  was 
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authorized  in  1960,  and  now  here  we  come 
in  1980  and  say.  "You  have  got  90  per- 
cent; we  are  going  to  forbid  you  to  go 
any  further." 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  again  to 
join  with  me  and  the  committee  to  re- 
fuse the  acceptance  of  this  amendment 
which  would  be  disastrous  to  an  ongoing, 
successful,  needed  project  in  that  area  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strilce  the  last  word. 

PA&LIAMENTAST    INQUIRT 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  paliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Does  the  Chair  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  read  this  entire 
colloquy?  Is  it  subject  to  objection,  the 
colloquy,  or  can  we  put  it  into  the 
Record? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  precedents 
(Deschler.  chapter  5,  section  14.5)  re- 
quire that  if  it  is  legislative  histoiy,  it  be 
entered  on  the  record  by  actual  debate. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  offered  by  my 
friend  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  clarify  a  matter  in  the 
legislation  which  is  of  utmost  concern 
to  me  and  the  Second  District  of  Okla- 
homa, which  I  represent. 

Section  372  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  allocate  up  to  20,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  the 
city  of  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  from  the 
Port  Gibson  or  Tenkiller  Lake  projects 
in  my  district.  The  committee's  report 
on  the  bill  states  that  if  all  conditions 
of  the  Water  Supply  Act  are  met,  water 
may  also  be  made  available  to  other 
communities  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  working 
for  some  time  now  with  Congressman 
Jm  Jones,  sponsor  of  the  provision,  and 
the  Staff  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, to  try  and  come  to  some  mu- 
tual accommodation  on  this  particular 
provision.  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  assistance 
in  clearing  up  this  matter. 

I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  water  is  a  very  precious  commodity 
in  my  State  of  Oklahoma.  Fortunately, 
my  own  district  has  been  blessed  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  water.  However,  in 
terms  of  long-term  growth  planning,  my 
district  will  need  all  it  can  get,  and  there 
is  still  disagreement  over  how  best  to 
allocate  the  water  supplies  we  have.  I 
do  not  object  to  sharing  abundant  nat- 
ural resources,  but  I  do  think  the  people 
in  the  communities  surrounding  water 
projects  should  have  a  fair  chance  to 
benefit  from  those  water  supplies.  While 
the  committee's  report  language  states 
that  water  may  also  be  made  available  to 
other  communities,  it  does  not  really 
clarify  whether  or  not  Broken  Arrow 
should  be  given  priority  over  these  other 
communities  when  water  allocations  are 
made.  I  am  concerned  that  this  specific 
allocation  to  the  city  of  Broken  Arrow 
will  in  effect  give  priority  to  that  city 
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over  these  communities  in  my  district 
which  also  need  and  want  water  from  the 
projects. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarification,  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  whether  he  can  as- 
sure me  that  the  committee  did  not  in- 
tend for  the  city  of  Broken  Arrow  to  re- 
ceive priority  treatment  over  other  com- 
munities in  my  district  for  the  purpose  of 
future  water  allocations  from  the  Fort 
Gibson  and  Tenkiller  projects. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  certainly  can 
imderstand  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  with  re- 
gard to  a  potential  misinterpretation  of 
the  committee's  intent  on  this  provision. 
The  language  now  in  the  bill  simply  al- 
lows the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  allocate, 
in  accordance  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act,  water  supply  to 
the  city  of  Broken  Arrow,  or  to  other 
communities  in  the  area.  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  the  committee  dirt  not  intend  for 
priority  or  preference  to  be  given  to 
Broken  Arrow  over  other  commimities 
or  rural  water  districts. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  coop- 
eration and  assistance  in  clarifying  this 
matter  for  me,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
those  communities  in  my  district  will  not 
be  treated  unfairly  when  allocations  are 
made  from  those  two  projects. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  shown  me  a  copy  of 
the  colloquy  that  was  developed  between 
him  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
It  has  always  been  the  objective  of  the 
committee  to  try  wherever  possible — and, 
frankly,  to  insist  upon  this — that  the 
appropriate  local  officials  will  make  the 
ultimate  allocation  distribution  decision. 
Mr.  SYNAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  ITiat  was  the  purpose 
of  the  colloquy,  to  let  State  and  local 
officials  determine  the  allocation  distri- 
bution. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

D  1450 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  process  and  to  move  this  bill  along 
and  not  to  be  seen  as  a  person  who  is 
trying  to  offer  dilatory  tactics,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  last  word  to  indicate  that  I 
had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  Russell  Dam  pumped  storage  proj- 
ect in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  was  originally  authorized  in  1966  at 
$84.9  million.  The  current  cost  estimate 
is  $299  million:  with  the  addition  of 
pumped  storage,  the  estimated  cost  is 
$359  million.  Compared  to  other  projects. 
Russell  Dam  is  substantially  more  ex- 
pensive. Typically.  Russell  and  other 
public  hydro  projects  cost  one-third 
more  than  private  projects  in  terms  of 
dollars  per  kilowatt  hour.  Although  the 
project  is  currently  in  litigation,  con- 
struction on  the  dam  is  proceeding. 
The  Russell  Dam  is  designed  to  pro- 


duce peakload  power.  This  is  the  energy 
provided  for  a  few  hours  when  demand 
for  electricity  is  high  and  exceeds  base- 
load  generating  capacity.  Thus,  the  dam 
will  be  generating  electricity  on  an  inter- 
mittent, rather  than  a  continuous  basis. 
Current  law.  specifically  the  Public 
Utilities  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978, 
encourages  the  utilization  of  such  pro- 
cedures as  time  of  day  pricing,  seasonal 
price  differentials,  and  load  management 
techniques.  The  demand  for  peak  power, 
which  Russell  Dam  will  produce,  will  be 
reduced.  In  view  of  the  compelling  need 
to  conserve,  and  the  economic  incentives 
for  business,  industry,  and  residential 
consumers  to  conserve,  the  Russell  Dam 
project  appears  as  an  example  of 
planned  obsolescene. 

We  cannot  continue  to  spend  Federal 
tax  dollars  for  unwarranted  projects,  or 
even  projects  with  marginal  benefits  for 
a  few.  The  economics  of  energy  have 
changed  and  will  continue  to  change  and 
the  investment  of  Federal  money  must 
occur  where  it  will  achieve  the  greatest 
return.  The  Russell  Dam  is  a  peakload 
facility  and  current  estimates  are  that 
by  1985  there  will  be  sufficient  existing 
peakload  power  facilities  to  meet  de- 
mand. If  completed,   the  Russell  Dam 
project  would  be  a  minor  element  in  the 
overall  energy  scheme   of   the   South- 
eastern United  States.  Meanwhile,  the 
project  provides  a  very  real  possibility 
that  the  fishery  now  established  at  the 
heavily  used  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  im- 
mediately downstream   from  the  dam, 
will  be  damaged  and  a  valuable  asset 
reduced  to  a  dead  lake  with  mud  flats. 
Today,  we  hear  the  argument  that  we 
need  additional  energy  if  we  are  to  get 
out  of  the  strangleholds  of  the  OPEC 
cartel.  However,  the  Russell  Dam  proj- 
ect will  not  prove  to  be  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  power  within  either  the 
Virginia/Carolina     subregion     or     the 
Southeastern   Reliability   Council   grid. 
Upon   completion,    Russell    Dam   would 
represent  only  0.4  percent  of  the  Vir- 
ginia/Carolina subregion  and  only  0.2 
percent  of  the  Soutlieastem  ReUability 
Council  grid.  It  is  quantitively  important 
only  to  the  Southeastern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, an  agency  of  DOE  charged  with 
marketing  the  power  produced  by  Fed- 
eral dams  in  the  region.  So  the  question 
boils  down  to  one  of  the  availability  of 
heavily  subsidized  Federal  power,  rather 
than  the  availability  of  electric  power 
perse. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  the  subsidy 
involved.  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
league that  the  corps'  impact  statement 
on  the  additional  imits  for  Russell  Dam 
estimated  the  current  value  of  power 
from  the  project  at  36  mils  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  However,  during  fiscal  1979,  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  was 
selling  Federal  power  in  the  region  for 
6  mils  per  kilowatt-hour.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, indeed,  that  all  of  our  constituents 
are  not  eligible  for  such  a  subsidy. 

Rather  than  undertake  such  an  addi- 
tion, I  would  rather  see  Congress  promot- 
ing more  energy  conservation  programs 
in  the  area.  They  are  far  most  cost  ef- 
fective and  far  less  damaging.  An  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  talking  about  can 
be  shown  by  a  study  that  was  done  on 
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another  corps  project,  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln Dam  up  in  Maine.  The  study,  done 
in  1976,  had  the  project's  cost  at  $668 
million,  producing  1.2  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  or  4.1  trillion  Btu's  per  year.  The 
conservation  alternative  included  the  use 
of  attic  insulation  (9-inch  fiberglass, 
contractor  installed  at  $0.30  per  square 
foot)  spending  the  same  $668  million. 
The  energy  saved  was  177  trillion  Btu, 
per  year  or  43  times  as  much  as  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  Another  alternative  was  wall  in- 
sulation (foam  installed  at  $0.70  per 
square  foot)  spending  the  $668  million. 
The  energy  saved  was  31  trillion  Btu's 
per  year  or  43  times  as  much  as  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  The  last  alternative  explored 
was  the  use  of  storm  windows  ($30  each, 
installed)  spending  the  same  amount, 
$668  million.  The  energy  saved  was  18 
trillion  Btu's  per  year  or  more  than  four 
times  ai  much  as  Dickey-Lincoln.  The 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  de- 
authorizes  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

For  similar  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    EDGAR 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eocab:  Page  113. 
foUowlng  Une  19.  add  a  new  section  222  and 
renumber  any  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly: 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  establish  a  task  force  to  re- 
view the  construction,  organization,  and 
management  of  the  Tannessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
they  conform  to  the  purposes  and  Intent  of 
the  project's  authorization  (Public  Law  79- 
525).  The  task  force.  In  conducting  its  re- 
view, shall  hold  no  fewer  than  four  public 
hearings,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be  held 
within  the  States  oi  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
respectively.  Members  of  said  task  force  shall 
Include  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  (Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  IVansportatlon.  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Federal  Co-chairman  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Oxmnlsslon.  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, three  members  of  the  general 
public,  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  and  one 
member  representing  each  of  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  respec- 
tively. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  task 
force  chairman  who  shall  set  the  dates  for 
hearings,  meetings,  workshops,  and  all  other 
official  task  force  fimctlons  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  "The  Secretary  l.s 
authorized  and  directed  to  finance  from 
funds  available  to  him  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  the  task  force  created  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  task  force  shall  dissolve  on  May  1, 
1981. 

(b)  The  task  force  shall  submit  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  no  later 
than  May  1,  1981,  a  report  on  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  including — 

(1)  a  detailed  accounting  of  funds  ex- 
pended for  planning  or  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  and  related 
projects,  and  the  specific  legislative  author- 
ity for  each  major  feature; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  compatibility  of  the 
present  design  and  plan  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  with  the  original  de- 
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sign    memorandum,    environmental    Impact 
statement  and  cost  estimates; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  existing  cost  sharing 
and  repayment  obligations,  Including  a  sum- 
mary and  explanation  of  cost  sharing  and 
repayment  obligations  required  by  statute 
or  administrative  practice  that  have  been 
waived  or  modified  with  respect  to  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee Waterway; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  project  completion  upon 
competing  modes  of  transportation; 

(6)  the  record  of  enforcement  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
and; 

(6)  the  impact  of  project  completion  upon 
the  water  and  related  land  and  wetland  re- 
sources of  Mobile  Bay. 

(c)  Within  nine  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
submit  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  an  evaluation  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic development  benefits  and  costs  of  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  of  18  C.P.R.  Part 
713,  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
December  14,  1979. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  diminishing  or  enhancing  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQIHRy 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

"ITie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Has  the  genUeman 
withdrawn  the  other  amendments  he  was 
offering?  I  do  not  follow  the  procedure 
here  and  I  need  to  have  a  clarification. 
Has  he  withdrawn  the  other  amendments 
he  offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  there  is  no 
amendment  pending  other  than  the  one 
that  the  Clerk  is  now  reporting. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion on  the  Galveston  Harbor  dredging 
and  the  Brazos  Island  Harbor  dredging. 
Is  the  gentleman  offering  amendments  or 
not  offering  amendments  on  this?  Ac- 
cording to  the  list  that  has  been  provided, 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  amendment  was  of- 
fered and  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  genUeman  would 
not  object,  since  we  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  and  the  majority  has  a  copy 
of  the  amendment.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  know  the  policy  on  this  but  I  am 
making  this  request  rather  than  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  Members  who  have  copies  of  the 
amendment  will  examine  the  amendment 
carefully.  It  simply  tries  to  address  the 
problems  we  face  with  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway.  It  is  designed  to 
be  a  study  and  analysis  of  this  particular 
project  with  an  expeditious  reporting 
back  to  Congress  on  that  particular 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  provicle  the  Congress 
with  an  updated  objective  base  of  infor- 
mation on  the  largest  public  works  proj- 
ect in  the  country,  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  clearly  to 
my  colleagues  at  the  outset  the  amend- 
ment would  not  block  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  project,  while  the 
studies  proposed  by  my  amendment  are 
underway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  subsecticMi  of 
this  amendment  provides  for  the  conven- 
ing of  a  task  force  to  explore  a  nimiber 
of  factual  and  legal  questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  this  multibillion-dollar 
project. 

As  the  amendment  makes  clear,  both 
the  corps  and  the  States  would  be  active 
participants  in  the  task  force  with  no 
effort  to  "end  run"  their  respective  ex- 
pertise and  interests. 

The  structure  of  the  task  force  is  pat- 
terned after  the  San  Luis  Task  Force,  a 
congressionally  mandated  group  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  95-46  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  Congress.  That  task  force 
completed  its  mission  as  charged  and  its 
report  has  provided  valuable  information 
about  the  reclamation  program  operated 
by  the  corps'  sister  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  second  subsection  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide  an 
economic  reanalysis  of  the  project  using 
the  most  current  standards  and  proce- 
dures. The  U.S.  Water  Resources  Council, 
upon  which  the  Department  of  the  Army 
sits  as  a  voting  member,  has  recently 
completed  an  extensive  rulemaking 
effort  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of 
cost-benefit  calculations  for  Federal 
water  projects.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  Federal  economic  analysis 
on  a  par  with  the  state  of  the  art  as 
used  in  private  business.  It  is  no  secret 
that  professional  economists  have  found 
r>ast  benefit-cost  calculation — for  many 
projects,  not  simply  for  T«in-TcMn — to 
be  somewhat  of  a  joke.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  helpful  for  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  to  see  these  new  standards  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  illustration,  to  the 
largest  project  in  the  Federal  water  re- 
source program. 

Finally,  let  me  reiterate,  the  third  sub- 
section of  this  amendment  makes  quite 
clear  that  the  investigation  and  analysis 
provided  herein  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  continuing  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  past  year  questioning 
various  aspects  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigt)ee  project — not  only  in  the  general 
press  and  in  environmental  publications, 
but  also  in  business  and  trade  publica- 
tions as  well.  The  issue  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  Congress  can  even  get 
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the  objective  report  out  of  its  own  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  on  this  project 
To  my  knowledge,  the  Public  Works 
Cotnmlttee  has  not  explored  any  of  these 
allegations,  and  in  the  interests  of  over- 
sight and  of  updating  the  factual  base 
of  information  available  to  the  Congress 
I  offer  this  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  present  here  would  lo(^ 
carefully  at  the  study  language  of  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  dilatory. 
I  think  it  reflects  some  of  the  history  of 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  your  attention 
to  an  article,  a  special  report  in  Coal 
Week,  February  1979.  entitled.  "Tombig- 
bee's  Goal  for  Coal  Movement,  a  Big 
Pipedream." 

Also  in  an  article  dated  February  8, 
1979.  in  ENR,  McGraw-Hill's  Construc- 
tion Weekly,  the  title  of  the  article, 
"Tenn-Tom  Traps  Corps  in  Political 
Web." 

Each  of  those  articles  and  others  out- 
Une  in  great  detaU  s<Mne  of  the  problems 
we  face  here  in  Congress  with  this  multi- 
billion -dollar  project.  I  simply  offer  my 
amendment  for  a  study  group  so  that  we 
can  move  forward  with  this  project  with 
all  of  the  facts  and  with  all  of  the  in- 
formation at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  bcuik  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  originates 
and  runs  south  through  the  eastern  side 
of  Mississippi  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
have  actively  supported  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  navigation  project  after  this 
area  became  a  part  of  my  district  in  1966. 

The  gentleman  states  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  delaying  the  project,  while  his 
proposed  restudy  is  made.  He  would  pro- 
vide for  all  these  Government  agencies 
plus  State  representatives  and.  others  to 
come  up  with  einswers  because  of  various 
critical  articles  that  have  been  written,  in 
many  cases  by  those  somewhat  partisan 
or  even  antagonistic. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  since 
1943.  May  I  say  the  articles  that  ap- 
pear against  the  Tenn-Tom  are  similar 
to  articles  which  appeared  against 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration.  We 
had  and  sometimes  now  have  the  same 
type  of  statements  made  against  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  went  through  a  period 
of  attack.  In  fact  just  about  all  improve- 
ments we  have  had  have  gone  through 
similar  periods. 

Let  me  say  now.  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee authorized  in  1946,  got  off  the 
drawing  boards  when  our  committee  pro- 
vided $500,000  in.  I  believe.  1967  to  start 
preliminary  planning  and  construction. 
It  has  been  reviewed  periodically  not  only 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  by  the  courts.  Not  only 
has  it  withstood  various  charges  and 
statements  but  also  the  attacks  in  the 
courts.  I  have  copies  of  decisions  by  the 
court.  Our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  had  hearings  on  the  matter  and  those 
hearings  are  available  to  my  friend  from 


Pennsylvania.  If  the  gentleman  will  just 
take  time  to  read  these.  I  truly  believe 
he  will  not  need  a  new  study.  He  could 
read  the  hearings  we  have  had  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  These 
transcripts  are  readily  available  to  the 
gentleman  and  the  gentleman  can  sat- 
isfy himself  without  going  to  this  ex- 
pense and  stirring  up  the  people 
throughout  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  points  raised 
in  the  courts  was  that  neither  the  pub- 
lic, the  Congress  nor  the  complainants 
against  the  Term-Tom  were  aware  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  discretion,  had  provided 
for  widening  the  canal  from  170  feet  to 
approximately  300  feet. 

On  this  point,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  opinion  of  the  district  judge. 
Judge  Keady :  I  quote : 

Prior  to  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
1966  Supplement  to  QDM  1  and  Secretary 
Resor'8  memorandum  purporting  to  exercise 
discretionary  authority  to  widen  the  chan- 
nel, the  House  of  Representatives,  while 
resolved  Into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  was  advised  by  Congressman  Whltten 
that  "indications  are  that  (TTW)  will  likely 
be  between  250  and  300  feet  wide,"  112  Cong. 
Rec.  23374  (1966)  (Deft.  Ex.  43,  Attachment 
5).  On  June  24,  1970,  Congressman  Whltten 
advised  the  full  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  TTW  "will  provide  a  9  foot  slack 
water  navigation  channel  with  bottom 
widths  of  280  feet  in  the  divide  cut  and  300 
feet  in  the  remainder  of  the  route."  116 
Cong.  Rec.  21262  (1970)  (Deft.  Ex.  43,  Attach. 
17). 

Before  requesting  discretionary  au- 
thority from  Secretary  Resor  in  1967, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  had  caused  public 
notice  to  be  given  of  the  modification  to 
a  300-foot-wide  channel,  public  hearings 
were  held,  and  project  opponents  given 
a  chance  to  voice  their  objections.  These 
records  thus  show  that  those  of  us  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  were 
aware  of  this  exercise  of  discretion  but 
that  I  had  twice  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  the  record  and 
thus  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further  when  it  was 
realized  that  due  to  passage  of  time  and 
changes  in  policy  by  the  Congress,  the 
Highway  Act  of  1976.  provided  relief  in 
section  132(a),  I  had  much  to  do  with 
writing  this  language  which  enabled 
this  project  to  be  treated  as  later  proj- 
ects had  by  providing  for  bridges  to 
meet  modem  highway  demands.  The 
Congress  plans  for  recreation  facilities 
in  line  with  those  provided  for  similar 
projects  this  day  and  time. 

About  a  week  or  10  days  ago  I  went 
along  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  from  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  my  State  down 
to  Colimibus.  About  50  percent  of  the 
funds  have  been  provided  and  almost 
all  of  the  project  construction  is  under 
contract.  In  considering  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio,  since  more  than  half  the  costs 
have  been  incurred,  it  would  mean  that 
the  real  benefits  measured  against  the 
remaining  costs  would  be  about  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  it  was  at  the 
outset. 

So  may  I  say  again  that  our  commit- 
tee developed  for  the  committee  and  the 
public  use,  all  facts  concerning  this 
great  project,  of  value  to  the  whole 
Nation.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Bcxine- 


ville  power  and  TVA  has  strengthened 
all  the  competitive  forces  which  they 
faced  earlier  that  might  be  in  that  area 
because  they  have  increased  economic 
activity. 

I  think  with  time  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  navigation  project  is  going 
to  be  of  sufficient  size  to  lead  to  a  tre- 
mendous developing  in  the  area,  which 
will  increase  the  transportation  that  is 
carried  by  rail  and  by  truck;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  a  study  made  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Commission  shows  that  23  States 
will  benefit  directly  from  it  and  coal,  so 
vital  to  our  needs,  will  be  one  of  the 
major  commodities  to  make  use  of  this 
canal. 

Not  only  that,  but  as  I  pointed  out 
yesterday,  in  the  last  50  years  this  coun- 
try has  increased  its  population  from 
about  110  miUion  to  about  220  million. 
Presumably  in  the  next  50  years  we  will 
be  up  to  around  400  million.  I  say  to  you 
that  this  project  will  give  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  said  that  we  will  have 
heavy  industry  coming  to  that  area,  and 
we  have  several  plants  already. 

These  industries  will  not  take  away 
from  any  other  section,  but  as  we  grow 
toward  the  400  million  population  level, 
we  will  get  credit,  all  of  us,  for  being  as 
farsighted  and  constructive  as  we  were 
with  Bonneville  power  in  the  Northwest 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  the 
Northeast.  Where  would  we  be  if  we  did 
not  have  irrigation  in  the  Western 
States?  If  we  did  not  have  such  projects 
today,  where  would  we  be?  If  we  did  not 
have  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  where 
would  we  be?  Our  energy  shortage  would 
really  be  acute  if  we  did  not  have  the 
TVA  and  Bonneville. 

Now,  may  I  say  again,  the  gentleman 
says  that  all  he  wants  is  to  satisfy  him- 
self and  the  Congress  as  against  these 
articles  which  are  written  by  special 
interests  in  most  instances,  none  of 
which  are  accurate  in  my  opinion,  hav- 
ing read  them ;  but  the  gentleman  is  also 
asking  for  information  that  is  readily 
available  now.  If  the  gentleman  would 
just  take  the  time  to  read  the  hearings 
where  we  have  had  these  things  pre- 
sented, he  will  find  all  these  satisfactorily 
answered  before  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Most  of  the  contestants  waited  until 
this  project  was  half  completed;  the  real 
benefit  ratio  against  the  remaining  costs 
is  practically  doubled  because  it  is  half 
complete  or.  that  is.  the  contracts  in 
existence  will  make  it  half  complete.  The 
contestant  acted  approximately  8  years 
after  I  reported  the  facts  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

So  may  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, let  us  supply  him  with  this  ma- 
terial that  is  already  available  and  save 
all  this  time  and  effort. 

DISOO 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Whitten  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  this 
project  in  the  courts.  The  project  is  a 
rather  large  project.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  the  gentleman  has  just  recently 
visited  the  project. 

My  interest  in  offering  the  amendment 
is  to  focus  primarily  on  all  of  the  con- 
troversy that  has  been  raised  on  a  proj- 
ect which  when  the  gentleman  first 
showed  interest  in  this  project  many 
years  ago.  I  think  in  good  faith  had  the 
opinion  that  the  project  was  necessary 
and  that  the  cost-benefit  ratios  were 
equitable  and  that  the  reasons  and  pur- 
poses for  the  project  were  clear. 

As  the  project  has  emerged  and  de- 
veloped, it  has  occurred  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  put  its  toe  in  the  water  and  it  has  be- 
gun to  move  along  the  project.  Then  some 
of  the  history  of  this  particular  waterway 
project  has  changed.  The  doUar  amounts 
have  changed.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
that  was  going  to  be  utilized  by  this 
water  project  has  changed.  That  is  why 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  study  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  controversy  that  is 
raging  on  this  project.  I  can  respect  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that 
that  is  not  necessary  because  of  appro- 
priation hearings;  but  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  through  several 
different  sources,  including  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  that  there  are  still 
some  questions  raging  on  this  project. 

I  thought  perhaps  through  offering 
this  simple  study  resolution,  patterned 
after  the  resolution  that  already  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  hsis  put  for- 
ward, that  this  would  be  a  way  in  which 
we  could  address  these  controversial 
issues  and  get  some  resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  I  appreciate  the  at- 
titude the  gentleman  has  shown  here. 
You  know,  we  have  a  difference  of  view- 
points here.  There  are  those  on  the  one 
side  who  look  completely  at  the  environ- 
ment and  things  of  that  sort  and  are 
not  only  opposed  to  improving  the  en- 
vironment, but  they  are  opposed  to 
changing  the  environment.  Then  there 
are  those  that  look  at  it  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  way 
to  ever  reconcile  those  differences;  but 
that  was  determined  by  the  Congress 
when  this  was  started  with  the  appro- 
priations. So  I  would  say  that  if  the 
gentleman  would  sJlow  me,  we  have  had 
years  of  hearings  on  this  project,  along 
with  others  for  further  financing,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  could  supply  the  gentleman 
with  all  the  information  that  the  gentle- 
man would  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Writ- 
ten) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitten  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 


Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further.  I  doubt 
that  we  could  satisfy  those  who  have 
written  these  articles.  We  could  not  do 
it  any  more  than  those  who  wrote  the 
same  type  of  articles  against  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  We  could  not 
hope  to  satisfy  those  who  attacked  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  or  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Now.  may  I  say  that,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  have  supported  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  our  coimtry.  With  220  million 
people  now.  instead  of  the  110  million  we 
had  back  in  1926.  and  in  the  next  SO 
years  there  may  be  400  million  popula- 
tion, it  is  the  farsightedness  of  the  Con- 
gress of  today  that  we  must  look  to  if  we 
are  to  take  care  of  the  400  million  people 
of  the  future. 

I  believe  if  the  gentleman  could  take 
time  to  read  the  available  hearings.  I 
believe  that  I  could  satisfy  him. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  again,  there  is  no 
way  to  satisfy  those  who  take  another 
position  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman.  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further,  it  is 
my  information  that  the  authorization 
for  this  project  was  in  1946  and  that  in 
1950  and  in  1951  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations after  its  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  put  the  project 
on  a  deferred  list  for  restudy.  They  put 
it  in  that  category  where  it  remained  for 
roughly  15  years. 

In  1966  the  corps  resumed  study  of  the 
project  and  found  it  to  be  economically 
justified  based  on  the  channel  width  of 
170  feet. 

In  1967  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re- 
sponded to  the  request  of  the  corps  for 
authority  to  expand  the  project  width 
by  approving  a  300-foot  chaimel  for  pur- 
EKjses  of  future  planning. 

The  corps  never  requested  construc- 
tion authorization  for  a  300-foot  chan- 
nel from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  from 
the  Congress.  Nevertheless,  construction 
funds  were  first  appropriated,  as  the 
gentleman  is  aware,  in  1971,  leading  up 
to  the  kind  of  history  that  we  have  in 
that  particular  project. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say,  if  the  gentleman  will  come  before 
the  committee,  we  will  show  the  gentle- 
man that  the  authorities  that  the  gen- 
tleman points  out  provide  for  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In 
the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  the  de- 
termination was  made  that  since  this 
actual  development  came  later  than  it 
was  at  the  origin,  that  imder  the  author- 
ity granted  them  to  have  discretion,  that 
they  had  determined  this  300-foot  chan- 
nel. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  in  the  extension  of  my 
remarks  I  will  get  permission  to  use  that, 
the  court  quoted  the  speech  I  made  on 
the  floor  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  at  that  time. 
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May  I  say — and  I  say  it  with  some  de- 
gree of  pride — that  this  project  got  off 
dead  center  when  we  provided  $500,000 
in  appropriations  for  preconstruction 
and  design.  I  had  some  experience  in  de- 


veloping the  facts  in  the  record  and  came 
to  see  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  That 
is  how  it  got  started. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

First  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  water  resources.  Hon.  Rat 
Roberts.  His  leadership  in  the  area  of 
developing  our  Nation's  resources  has 
been  invaluable  to  our  coimtry.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
Chairman  Bizz  Johnson.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  him  on  nimierous 
occasions  and  his  advice  has  always  been 
sound.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  add  this — the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  ccxnmittee.  Mr.  Harsha 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Clausen  have  pro- 
vided tremendous  leadership  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

We  all  know  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  written  and  spoken  about  this  leg- 
islation. We  have  read  the  articles  and 
editorials  describing  this  legislation  as 
"boondoggle"  and  "pork  barrel."  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, our  committee  each  year  has  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  several  hundred  wit- 
nesses from  the  areas  where  those  proj- 
ects are  located.  "Hiese  are  the  people 
who  know  the  value  of  these  projects. 
They  know  what  it  is  like  to  have  their 
farms  and  h(»nes  ruined  by  devastating 
floods.  I  submit  to  you  that  these  pei^ile 
do  not  view  the  projects  as  "boon- 
doggles." 

In  1963,  the  Wilmington  Harbor, 
N.C.,  project  was  estimated  to  have  a 
beneflt-cost  ratio  of  1.6  to  1.  Consisting 
of  annual  navigation  benefits  of  $439,000 
and  2,789.000  tons  by  1990.  In  the  past 
6  years  alone,  the  actual  navigation 
benefits  have  been  $3,976,000  and 
3,284,000  tons  annually. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  water 
resource  develojMnent  program  has  been 
planned  and  executed  in  a  rational  and 
economical  fashion  using  conservative 
estimates  of  project  benefits.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  projects  should  be 
planned  with  the  best  estimates  of  both 
benefits  and  costs  so  that  the  Nation's 
present  and  futiu^  population  can  enjoy 
the  full  value  accruing  from  this  impor- 
tant program. 

I  am  confident  this  cmnmittee  has 
looked  at  these  projects  very  carefully 
and  evaluated  them  on  their  merits. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers serving  on  the  cwnmittee.  I  would 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  this  bill  because  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  House 
so  that  we  can  send  out  a  message  that 
the  Congress,  those  who  are  elected  to 
represent  the  people  and  not  some 
bureaucrats  who  do  not  have  to  answer 
to  the  people  as  we  do.  are  going  to 
insure  that  property  and  resources  of 
our  people  are  protected. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  Members  of 
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the  House  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
real  value  of  some  of  these  projects. 

The  Lake  PMitchartrain,  La.,  flood 
control  project  was  placed  in  operation 
in  1956.  During  Hurricane  Flossie  that 
same  year,  the  partially  completed  proj- 
ect prevented  $21.8  million  in  damages 
from  hurricane  driven  tides.  The  project 
was  completed  in  1965  at  a  cost  of  $8.3 
million  and  tias,  over  a  23-year  span, 
prevented  $1.8  billion  in  damages.  When 
the  project  was  authorized  the  estimated 
benefit-cost  ratio  was  1.3  to  1.  The  actual 
benefit-cost  ratio  to  date  is  144  to  1. 

"Hie  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fiood  control  proj- 
ect was  essentially  completed  in  1975  at 
a  cost  of  $81.3  million.  Including  dam- 
ages prevented  while  still  under  construc- 
tion, the  project  has  prevented  $292.5 
million  in  damages  through  1978.  The  es- 
timated benefit-cost  ratio  was  1.07  to  1. 
The  actual  benefit-cost  ratio  to  date  is 
3.5  to  1. 

Similarly,  the  volimie  of  waterbome 
transportation  over  Federal  projects  has 
been  historically  underestimated.  When 
the  lower  Columbia  and  lower  Snake 
River  navigation  systems  were  under 
consideration,  it  was  estimated  that 
freight  transportation  would  grow  to  26,- 
800,000  and  8,264,000  tons  respectively 
by  the  year  2000.  By  1978  the  actual  toft- 
nage  was  25,020.000  and  9,822,000  re- 
spectively. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tampa  Harbor,  Fla., 
navigation  project,  the  1948  estimate 
projected  a  total  freight  tonnage  of  4 
million  by  1977.  The  actual  tonnage 
achieved  by  1977  was  31  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bevill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fmn  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill),  as  well  as  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  truth  is  contrary  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
says;  there  Is  no  debate  raging  on  this 
project.  "ITaere  have  been  a  few  people 
who  have  tried  in  every  way  they  can  to 
kill  it  They  have  been  to  court  four 
times,  and  they  have  even  briefiy  con- 
vinced the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  put  it  on  his  "hit  list." 

The  c(Hps  conducted  a  tremendous 
hearing  at  the  request  of  the  President. 
As  the  result  of  that  hearing  the  admin- 
istration concluded  that  the  project  had 
merit.  So  now  there  is  no  real  debate  on 
it  except  by  a  few  people  who  continue 
to  seek  ways  to  delay  or  kill  the  project. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill).  in  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  if  he 
knows  of  any  other  project  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  over  the  years 
that  has  ever  been  studied  as  much  as 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

Mr.   BEVILL.   None.   Mr.   Chairman, 


this  project  has  been  completely  studied. 
It  was  studied,  and  restudied  for  years. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) 
will  agree  with  me,  then,  that  it  has  been 
studied  to  death,  and  it  is  time  to  finish 
the  construction?  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  project  is  moving  along 
well,  and  it  should  be  continued? 
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Mr.  BEVILL.  I  do.  It  is  one-third  com- 
plete, 50  percent  of  the  funds  have  been 
provided,  and  most  of  the  contracts  are 
let.  To  delay  it  now,  is  simply  going  to 
add  to  the  cost,  that  is  all  that  is  going 
to  do,  because  this  project  is  going  to 
be  completed.  It  should  be  completed  in 
1984.  This  Congress  has  always  sup- 
ported this  project  and  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  support  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  concerning  comple- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way. I  strongly  support  the  completion 
of  this  valuable  project. 

Out  of  the  anarchy  and  revolution  in 
Iran,  we  have  learned  many  lessons.  One 
of  the  lessons  that  we  have  learned  is 
that  we  cannot  depend  upon  foreign  oil 
as  our  primary  source  of  energy. 

President  Carter  indicated  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  that  one  of  our 
chief  alternatives  for  replacing  our  pe- 
troleum use  is  coal.  In  the  past  he  has 
called  for  a  two-thirds  increase  in  the 
production  of  coal.  However,  we  cannot 
significantly  increase  our  coal  produc- 
tion unless  we  expand  our  transporta- 
tion facilities,  both  rail  and  water. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
can  help  brighten  this  picture.  This 
waterway  will  tie  together  12  river  sys- 
tems and.  by  connecting  the  Tennessee 
and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  will  shorten  the 
distance  from  many  inland  ports  to  the 
giilf  and  foreign  markets  by  as  much  as 
800  miles.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  my 
district,  will  be  800  miles  closer  to  the 
gulf  once  this  project  is  complete. 

An  abundance  of  coal  deposits  is  read- 
ily available  along  the  Tennessee  River. 
However,  the  cost  of  shipping  such  a  dis- 
tance to  get  the  fuel  to  market  dim  the 
current  prospects  for  mining  this  needed 
fuel.  By  reducing  the  distance  from  coal- 
producing  States,  southeastern  power- 
plants  and  to  the  gulf,  this  waterway 
will,  in  turn,  reduce  the  cost  of  coal,  re- 
sulting, ultimately,  in  lower  utility  rates. 
This  fact  should  give  considerable  im- 
petus to  the  goal  of  completing  the 
waterway. 

For  these  and  equally  valid  reasons.  I 
strongly  support  this  project,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  any  amendment 
which  would  delay  its  completion. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wsuit  to 
belabor  this  debate  or  prolong  it  un- 
necessarily, but  I  think  this  amend- 
ment points  to  one  of  the  very  funda- 
mental issues  that  this  House  is  faced 
with  right  now.  "ITiis  amendment  is  in- 


spired by  the  environmentalists.  The  en- 
vironmentalists have  a  no-growth  policy. 
They  do  not  want  this  country  to  develop 
anything.  They  do  not  want  us  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  a  river  transportation 
system.  They  do  not  want  us  to  provide 
for  additional  jobs.  They  do  not  want  us 
to  provide  measures  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect our  water.  They  do  not  want  to  de- 
velop the  seaports  or  the  river  ports  for 
our  national  defense  or  for  our  economic 
development.  They  do  not  want  any 
growth.  They  will  do  everything  con- 
ceivably possible  to  try  to  delay  the 
growth  of  this  country,  the  Improvement 
of  our  national  water  transportation 
system,  the  restoration  of  our  water  sup- 
plies and  the  development  of  our  ports. 

This  project  has  been  authorized  and 
reauthorized.  This  project  has  been  in 
and  out  of  the  courts,  and  they  have  lost 
on  every  occasion.  So  they  are  back  here 
now  with  another  effort  to  put  a  road- 
block in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
this  country.  This  theme,  if  the  Mem- 
bers will  pay  attention  to  these  amend- 
ments, runs  rampant  throughout  all  of 
these  amendments. 

So  this  issue  is  now  before  us.  It  is  out 
in  the  open.  I  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
this  amendment  and  let  us  get  on  with 
not  only  the  passage  of  this  bill  but  with 
the  development  of  our  country,  the 
preservation  of  our  water  transporta- 
tion system,  our  water  resources  and  the 
development  of  our  harbors  and  ports  of 
this  country. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  a  min- 
ute. This  amendment  would  do  by 
legislation  or  proposes  to  do  by  legisla- 
tion what  the  environmentalists  have 
lost  in  the  courts. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questiwi  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  one  addi- 
tional amendment  to  title  n,  and  then  we 
wUl  move  to  title  III  and  title  IV.  I  chose 
not  to  call  record  votes  on  many  of  the 
issues  that  we  face  this  afternoon,  one, 
because  I  knew  what  the  outcome  of  the 
votes  would  be,  but,  two,  because  I  felt  it 
was  important  for  us  to  discuss  the  issues. 

Following  this  5  minutes  of  general 
debate  on  the  bill  I  am  going  to  ask 
<inanimous  consent  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment— it  is  a  little  unusual — that  I  con- 
sider to  be  nongermane,  and  a  point  of 
order  would  lodge  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  permitted  to  be 
considered.  It  simply  reads,  in  section 
222  of  the  bill : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  shall  study  and  report 
by  April  1,  1981,  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  feaslbUlty.  the  desira- 
bility, and  the  public  interest  Involved  In 
requiring  that  full  public  access  be  provided 
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to  all  water  impoundments,  with  recreation- 
related  potential,  which  were  authorized  or 
are  proposed  to  be  authorized,  utilizing 
funds  authorized  by  Public  Law  83-566.  as 
amended. 

As  most  of  us  would  know,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  language,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  bill.  It  relates  primarily  to  tiie 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  the 
essence  of  this  amendment  provides  for 
full  access  for  open  availability  to  areas 
that  we  are  funding  under  this  bill  at 
a  Federal  expense.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  provide  for  recreation- 
related  involvement  and  opportunities 
for  many  of  our  people  throughout  the 
country  who  may  not  be  given  full  access 
because  of  some  private  property  owner 
limiting  that  access. 

So  I  hope  that  Members  on  both  sides 
might  analyze  and  listen  carefully  to 
the  amendment  and,  hopefully,  will  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  to  authorize 
and  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  to  prepare  a 
report  for  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  that  assesses  the 
feasibility,  desirability,  and  the  public 
interest  involved  in  providing  full  public 
access  at  impoundments  that  have  rec- 
reation potential  that  have  been  buUt 
with  public  fimds  through  the  SCS's 
small  watersheds  program  under  Public 
Law  83-566. 

Many  of  these  impoundments  have  un- 
tapped outdoor  recreation  potential  for 
the  rural  communities  in  their  vicinities. 
These  reservoirs  are  scattered  through- 
out the  Nation  with  over  1,200  projects 
currently  authorized  and  over  500  cur- 
rently considered  complete.  Although 
some  of  the  reservoirs  associated  with 
these  projects  already  have  public  access 
areas  and  recreation  facilities,  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  more  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  recreational  purposes.  A  review 
of  all  currently  authorized  Public  Law 
566  projects  shows  that  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  projects  list  recreation  as 
a  present  project  benefit.  It  may  be  desir- 
able to  make  changes  to  promote  more 
opportunities  for  recreation  at  these 
projects.  In  order  to  make  wise  choices 
in  this  policy  area,  the  Congress  needs 
more  complete  Information. 

In  June  of  1977,  the  National  Water- 
shed Congress  issued  a  special  study  com- 
mittee report  on  perceived  needs  to  bol- 
ster an  ailing  smsill  watersheds  program. 
A  key  recommendation  of  that  report 
focused  on  a  need  for  "the  orientation  of 
the  program  (to)  be  shifted  away  from 
strict  economic  development  •  •  •  and 
(that)  (m)ore  consideration  should  be 
given  to  'quality  of  life.'  "  Under  this 
category  the  Watershed  Congress  places 
strong  emphasis  on  improving  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

Critics  of  the  Public  Law  566  program 
are  constantly  harping  on  the  fact  that 
benefits  of  these  projects  are  too  often 
spread  very  thinly  in  the  communities 
where  they  are  constructed.  Outdoor  rec- 
reation is  a  benefit  which  can  be  widely 
shared  by  people  of  all  ages,  income 
levels,  and  by  rural  as  well  as  city  dwell- 
ers nearby.  My  amendment  is  simply 


aimed  at  having  the  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary provide  us  with  enough  information 
so  we  can  make  informed  judgments  and 
changes  in  current  practices  if  such 
changes  would  be  beneficial. 

Small  watershed  projects  not  only  can 
contribute  o[>portunities  for  water-based 
recreation  at  impoundments  such  as 
swimming,  boating,  waterskiing,  and 
fishing,  but  also  with  many  of  these  proj- 
ects there  is  considerable  land  area  that 
could  be  made  available  for  public  use 
for  other  types  of  recreation  such  as 
hunting,  camping,  hiking,  picnicking, 
and  related  outdoor  sports.  In  many 
communities,  the  best  areas  for  outdoor 
recreation  can  be  found  near  rivers  and 
streams.  This  is  because  the  flood  plain  is 
often  relatively  undeveloped,  abundant 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  exists  there,  and 
large  areas  of  land  are  sometimes  suit- 
able for  more  intensive  recreation  devel- 
opment. In  recent  years,  however,  many 
people  feel  the  emphasis  of  the  Public 
Law  566  program  has  downplayed  these 
natural  amenities  in  project  designs,  thus 
overlooking  the  potential  for  broader 
benefitfi  to  the  public.  Passage  of  the 
amendment  would  set  us  on  a  course  that 
might  help  us  take  advantage  of  these 
natural  river,  reservoir,  and  fiood  plain 
characteristics. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  an  identical 
provision  has  been  accepted  in  the  com- 
panion version  to  this  legislation  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  of 
the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee. 
This  amendment  will  provide  useful  in- 
formation for  Congress  to  make  needed 
changes  to  improve  the  availability  of 
recreation  opportimities  to  rural  Amer- 
icans through  the  Public  Law  566  pro- 
gram. I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  agree  with  the  pur- 
pose and  the  intent  of  the  amendment, 
which  is  to  provide  public  recreation  for 
those  things  created  at  public  expense. 
But  I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions  in 
relation  to  it. 

No.  1,  it  refers  "to  all  water  impound- 
ments, with  recreation-related  potential, 
which  were  authorized  or  are  proposed  to 
be  authorized,  utilizing  funds  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  83-566,  as  amended." 

In  there,  there  is  no  limitation  on 
how  much  will  be  expended.  Are  we  talk- 
ing millions,  are  we  talking  billions,  are 
we  talking  hundreds  of  thousands  for 
these  studies? 

We  want  to  be  careful  about  what 
money  is  spent  under  this  bill,  and  there 
is  no  limitation.  Therefore,  they  could 
utilize  all  of  the  funds  for  these  studies 
which  are  provided  for  in  83-566. 1  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  provide  a  lim- 
itation. I  was  wondering  what  the  gen- 
tleman's thinking  is. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman agrees  with  the  gentleman  trom 
Pennsylvania  that,  if  we  had  an  assess- 
ment of  each  of  the  projects  in  this 
bill  that  had  recreation-related  activi- 
ties, it  might  be  possible  to  draw  some 
assessment  of  the  dollar  value.  It  is  not 


the  intent  of  this  gentleman  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  unduly  burden 
this  bill  or  unduly  burden  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  providing  access  to  areas. 
But  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  if  we 
are  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  in  some  instances  100  percent  of  the 
funding  for  projects  that  do  have  rec- 
reation-related potential,  we  ought  to 
also  allow  and  permit  the  access  to  those 
areas  of  the  public  rather  than  making 
them  private  recreational  areas.  I  think 
we  will  get  some  experience  by  having 
this  amendment  adopted  as  part  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  Director  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  would  per- 
mit the  expenditure  of  all  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  PubUc  Law  83-566  to  be 
expended  solely  on  the  projects  related 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  know  how  much  money 
has  been  authorized  by  Public  Law 
83-566. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  moment?  I 
think  I  can  save  a  lot  of  time,  because 
I  intend  to  object  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request.  I  would  rest  on  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  that  it  is  not 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairmain,  I  did  not  understand 
the  situation.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  is  here.  He  says 
that  already  on  all  of  the  new  projects 
of  Public  Law  566  where  it  is  100  percent 
Federal,  they  are  requiring  public  access, 
as  the  gentleman  has  requested. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  includes  all  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  as  well? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Of  course.  With  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  it  is  automatic. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  (me  that 
did  not  have  public  access. 

I  would  be  happy  to  work  with  the 
gentleman,  as  I  told  him,  even  though 
the  amendment  is  nongermane.  I  would 
not  object  to  it  in  that  particular  case, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman's  problem  has 
already  been  solved  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.R. 
4788  the  Public  Works  Committee  gives 
a  much-needed  and  long-delayed  boost 
to  a  chfinnel-deepening  project  in  Grays 
Harbor,  Wash. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  authori- 
zation for  a  Grays  Harbor  feasibility 
study  inadequately  recognizes  that  the 
project  is  composed  of  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent parts:  One  channel  dredging  and 
improvement  segment  of  22  miles 
through  Grays  Harbor  itself  and  another 
of  2.2  miles  upstream  in  the  Chehalis 
River. 

The  longer  Grays  Harbor  segment  of 
the  project  enjoys  considerable  support 
among  my  constituents  in  the  area  and 
is  generally  recognized  as  important  to 
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the  general  public  interest  and  to  the 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
community.  The  record  of  general  public 
interest  is  much  less  clear  for  the  shorter 
river  segment,  which  also  includes  modi- 
flcatlcm  of  a  railroad  bridge  that  spans 
the  river. 

Because  it  is  served  by  a  30-foot  chan- 
nel, the  port  at  Grays  Harbor  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  other, 
larger  Northwest  ports. 

Ships  with  a  draft  of  more  than  30 
feet  are  increasingly  common.  Some  ves- 
sels are  forced  to  bypass  Grays  Harbor. 
Others  are  able  to  enter  the  harbor  only 
during  day-time  high  tides  and  cannot 
leave  with  full  loads.  And  competition  is 
hampered  in  the  foreign  markets  that 
the  port  now  serves.  Port  officials,  for 
example,  recently  found  that  all  ports 
that  are  prospective  customers  in  the 
Par  East  have  channels  of  more  than 
30  feet  already  in  place  or  under  devel- 
opment. A  need  is  clear  for  the  40-foot 
channel  that  the  project  would  provide 
through  Grays  Harbor. 

However,  in  the  Chehalis  River  up- 
stream from  the  harbor  the  current  case 
is  less  compelling  for  the  final  2.2  miles 
of  the  project.  The  bulk  of  the  dockside 
port  and  industrial  development  lies  be- 
low the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  bridge. 
Modification  of  the  bridge  and  extension 
of  the  40-foot  channel  into  the  river 
could  benefit  no  more  than  two  private 
firms.  At  this  point,  the  general  public 
interest  that  would  be  served  by  charmel 
improvements  in  the  harbor  itself  simply 
has  not  been  established  in  the  upstream, 
river  portion  of  the  project. 

H.R.  4788  also  establishes  a  new,  one- 
step  authorization  process  for  water 
projects,  including  Grays  Harbor.  Under 
one-step  authorization,  the  decision  to 
commence  the  process  becomes  especially 
significant.  This  new  approach  can  be 
very  useful  in  cutting  unnecessary  delay 
and  needless  delay,  but  it  also  demands 
greater  diligence  in  assessing  acciu-ately 
all  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  proposal 
before  that  project  is  allowed  to  proceed. 
While  I  concur  with  the  committee's 
decision  to  authorize  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  22-mile  segment  of  the  Grays 
Harbor  project  from  the  harbor  entrance 
to  the  railroad  bridge,  I  believe  that  in- 
cluding the  bridge  modification  and  the 
upper  2.2  miles  of  channel  work  in  the 
same  authorization  at  this  time  is  pre- 
mature. A  more  complete  assessment  of 
those  who  would  benefit  from  this  rover 
work  should  be  made  first,  and  imder- 
standings  should  be  reached  about  the 
share,  if  any,  of  the  project  costs  that 
should  be  borne  directly  by  those  firms 
who  would  benefit  from  it.« 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  title  n?  If  not,  the  CTerk 
will  designate  title  m. 
Title  m  reads  as  follows : 

TITLE  III— PROJECT  MODIFICATIONS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  project  for  the  Caesar 
Creek.  Ohio  River  Basin,  Ohio,  authorized 
by  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  1215),  Is  hereby 
nuxUfled  to  authorize  and  direct  the  8«a». 


tary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  public  water 
supply  system  in  accordance  with  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "Southwest  Ohio  Water  Plan", 
prepared  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  (April  1976).  with  modifica- 
tions as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems  ad- 
visable, at  an  estimated  cost  of  •66,(X)0,0(X). 
(b)  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  water 
supply  system  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  appropriate 
non-Pederal   interests  which  provides  that 

(1)  such  non-Federal  Interests  will  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  the  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct  such  water  supply  system, 

(2)  after  such  construction  is  completed, 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  such  water  supply  system  shall  be 
conveyed  to  such  non-Pederal  interests  who 
shall  thereafter  operate  and  maintain  such 
water  supply  system,  and  (3)  the  costs  of 
construction  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  after 
completion  of  construction  of  the  water  sup- 
ply system.  The  first  annual  payment  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  0.1  per  centxim  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  repaid.  The  annual  pay- 
ments shall  be  increased  by  0.1  per  centum 
each  year  until  the  tenth  year  at  which  time 
the  payment  shall  be  1  per  centiun  of  the 
total  principal  amount  to  be  repaid.  Sub- 
sequent annual  payments  for  the  balance 
of  forty  years  shall  be  one-fortieth  of  the 
balance  remaining  after  the  tenth  annual 
payment  (including  interest  over  such  fifty- 
year  period)  at  the  rate  specified  In  section 
301(b)  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968 
( Public  Law  85-500) . 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation 
improvements  in  Mobile  Harbor.  Theodore 
Ship  Channel.  Alabama,  approved  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated 
December  15.  1970.  and  modified  by  section 
112  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1976.  is  hereby  further  modified  to  pro- 
vide that  the  non-Pederal  interests  shall 
contribute  25  per  centum  of  the  coats  of 
areas  required  for  initial  and  subsequent 
disposal  of  dredged  material,  and  of  neces- 
sary retaining  dikes,  bulkheads,  embank- 
ments, and  movement  of  materials  therefor. 
■^  L**'  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  interests  to  contribute  25  per  centum 
of  the  construction  costs  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which  such  con- 
struction applies,  the  State  of  Alabama  in- 
terstate agencies,  municipalities,  and  other 
appropriate  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  and  industrial  concerns  are  participat- 
ing In.  and  in  compliance  with,  an  approved 
plan  for  the  general  geographical  area  of  the 
dredging  activity  for  construction,  modifica- 
tion, expansion,  or  rehabilitation  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  the  Administrator 
has  found  that  applicable  water  quality 
standards  are  not  being  violated. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  project  for  flood  protec- 
tion on  the  Saginaw  River.  Michigan,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  86-500)  is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  implement  a  nonstructural  project  for  the 
purposes  of  flood  damage  reduction  and  rec- 
reation on  the  Tlttabawassee  River  at  Mid- 
land, Michigan,  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  be  economically  Justified 
(determined  using  the  Interest  rate  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  such  project  was  first  au- 


thorized), at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,500,000. 
If  such  nonstructural  project  Is  not  imple- 
mented, the  project  originally  authorized 
may  be  Implemented. 

(b)  Non-Federal  cooperation  shall  be  re- 
quired for  such  project  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  in  accordance  with 
the  cost-sharing  principles  of  section  73(b) 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-251)  and  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (Public  Law 
89-72).  Prior  to  initiation  of  the  project. 
non-Pederal  interests  shall  agree  to  fiimish 
such  cooperation  in  accordance  with  section 
221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-611). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  include  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  non-Federal  Improvements  Initiated 
by  non-Federal  interests  subsequent  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1978,  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
determines  are  compatible  with  and  consti- 
tute an  Integral  piu-t  of  the  project  author- 
ized by  this  section.  In  determining  the  non- 
Pederal  share  for  the  project,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  may  give  credit  for  such  costs  in- 
curred by  non -Federal  Interests  in  carrying 
out  such  improvements. 

(d)  The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Saginaw  River.  Michigan,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85- 
500)  Is  hereby  further  modified  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  from  the  State  of  Michigan  by 
purchase  or  exchange  such  real  property  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  acres  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  determines  necessary  to  construct 
such  project  at  Shiawassee  pnats.  at  an  addi- 
tional estimated  cost  of  92,000.000. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  project  for  the  East  Pork 
Lake.  Ohio  River  Basin.  Ohio,  authorized  by 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
Jime  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  1216) .  is  hereby  modi- 
fled  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  construct  a  public  water  supply 
system  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  entitled  "East  Fork  Lake  Water  Supply 
and  Intake  Plan",  dated  October  19.  1977, 
with  modtflcatlons  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
deems  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$18,400,000. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  water 
supply  system  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  appropriate 
non-Pederal  Interests  which  provides  that 
(1)  such  non-Federal  interests  will  provide 
the  Secretary  with  the  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
construct  such  water  supply  system,  (2)  after 
such  construction  Is  completed,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States,  In 
such  water  supply  system  shall  be  conveyed 
to  such  non-Federal  Interests  who  shall 
thereafter  operate  and  maintain  such  water 
supply  system,  and  (3)  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  water  supply 
system.  The  flrst  annual  payment  shall  be  a 
minimum  of  0.1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  repaid.  The  annual  payments 
shall  be  Increased  by  0.1  per  centum  each 
year  until  the  tenth  year  at  which  time  the 
payment  shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
principal  amount  to  t)e  repaid.  Subsequent 
annual  payments  for  the  balance  of  forty 
years  shall  be  one-fortieth  of  the  balance  re- 
maining after  the  tenth  annual  payment 
(Including  Interest  over  such  fifty-year  peri- 
od at  the  rate  q>eclfled  in  section  301(b)  of 
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the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
86-500) ) . 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  project  for  harbor  im- 
provement at  Noyo,  Mendocino  County,  Cali- 
fornia, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1173),  Is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  the  non-Federal  inter- 
ests shall  contribute  26  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  areas  required  for  initial  and  sub- 
sequent disposal  of  dredged  material,  and  of 
necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads,  em- 
bankments, and  movement  of  materials 
therefor. 

(b)  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  interests  to  contribute  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  construction  costs  as  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which  such 
construction  applies,  the  State  of  California, 
municipalities,  and  other  appropriate  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State  and  industrial 
concerns  are  participating  in  and  in  compli- 
ance with  an  approved  plan  for  the  general 
geographical  area  of  the  dredging  activity 
for  construction,  modification,  expansion,  or 
rehabilitation  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
and  the  Administrator  has  found  that  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards  are  not  being 
violated. 

(c)  If,  in  Ueu  of  diked  disposal,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  determines  ocean  disposal  is 
necessary,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  ocean  disposal  shall  be  1(M)  per  centum. 

Sec.  306.  The  navigation  project  for  Ljmn- 
baven  Inlet,  Bay,  Bind  connecting  waters,  Vir- 
ginia, authorized  by  section  101  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1173,  1174) 
Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  for  the  remedial  work  to 
Long  Creek  Canal  which  the  city  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia,  was  required  to  canTr  out 
as  a  result  of  such  navigation  project,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $1 .660.000. 

Sec.  307.  The  project  for  navigation  on  the 
Southern  Branch  of  Elizabeth  River.  Vir- 
ginia, authorized  by  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Public  Works  Committees, 
dated  October  1,  1976,  and  September  23, 
1976,  respectively,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  201  of  Public  Law  89-298,  is  hereby 
modified  to  dei<>t.*»  the  requirement  that  local 
Interests  contribute  in  cash  for  land  en- 
hancement benefits  2.4  per  centiun  of  the 
construction  cost,  including  engineering  and 
design  and  supervision  and  administration 
thereof,  of  all  work  to  be  provided  by  the 
Corps  of  E^ngineers. 

Sec.  308.  The  general  comprehensive  plan 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  28.  1938,  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  reconstruct  and  repair  the  Cherry  Street 
bridge  and  the  Walnut  Street  bridge.  Mas- 
sllon,  Ohio,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,500,- 
000.  Non-Federal  interests  shall  own.  operate, 
and.  upon  completion  of  the  work  authorized 
by  this  section,  maintain  such  bridges  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  28,   1938. 

Sec.  309.  The  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  basin 
program,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  (68  Stat.  887)  is  hereby  modified 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  con- 
struct and  to  hydrauUcally,  electrically,  and 
financially  integrate  with  the  existing  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Federal  power  system  for 
operation  and  marketing  of  power,  an  ad- 
jacent-type pump>ed-storage  hydroelectric 
facility  with  an  estimated  total  capacity  of 
1.180  megawatts  as  part  of  the  Port  RandaU 
Dam-Lake  Francis  Case  project.  South  Da- 
kota, substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  set  forth  In  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  dated 
January   18,   1978,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 


$270,000,000,  except  that  not  to  exceed  $60,- 
000,000  is  authorized  for  Initiation  and  par- 
tial accompli&tunent  of  this  section. 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Stamford  Harbor,  Con- 
necticut, navigation  project  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1919  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  for  di^)08al  of  mate- 
rial dredged  in  maintaining  the  project,  non- 
Federal  interests  may  furnish  without  cost  to 
the  United  States  an  area  located  between 
the  harbor's  east  branch  channel  and  Kos- 
ciuszko  Park  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
dredged  material.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
construct  a  dike  to  retain  the  dredged  mate- 
rial and  non-Federal  interests  shall  contrib- 
ute 26  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  construct- 
ing such  dike.  Non-Federal  interests  shall 
acquire  all  easements  and  rights-of-way  re- 
quired for  construction  at  the  site  and  hold 
the  United  States  free  of  damages  Incurred 
during  construction  and  maintain  such  dike 
upon  completion. 

(b)  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  interests  to  contribute  26  per  cen- 
tum of  the  construction  costs  as  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which  such 
construction  applies,  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, Interstate  agencies,  municipalities,  and 
other  appropriate  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  and  industrial  concerns  are  partic- 
ipating in  and  in  compliance  with  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  Stamford  Harbor  area 
for  construction,  modification,  expansion,  or 
rehabilitation  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
and  the  Administrator  has  found  that  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards  are  not 
being  violated. 

Sec.  311.  The  flood  control  project  for 
Lavon  Dam  modification  East  Fork  Trinity 
River,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  is  modlfled  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reimburse 
the  Milligan  Water  Supply  Corporation  for 
the  cost  of  relocating  a  three-inch  water- 
line  downstream,  at  a  cost  of  $27,023. 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Galveston  Channel  forty- 
foot  project  for  navigation  in  Galveston  Bay. 
Texas,  authorized  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298),  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  the  non-Federal  interests  shHll 
contribute  25  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
aresis  required  by  initial  and  subsequent  dis- 
posal of  dredged  material,  and  of  necessary 
retaining  dikes,  bulkheads,  embankments, 
levees,  and  spillways  therefpr.  Credit  shall 
be  allowed  in  connection  with  the  above 
protect  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable 
expenditure  made  by  non-Federal  interests 
In  the  acquisition  of  disposal  areas  and  con- 
struction of  necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulk- 
heads, embankments,  levees,  and  spillways 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interests  to  contribute  25  per  centum 
of  the  construction  costs  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which  such  con- 
struction applies,  the  State  of  Texas,  inter- 
state agencies,  municipalities,  and  other  ap- 
propriate political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
and  industrial  concerns  are  participating  in, 
and  In  compliance  with,  an  approved  plan 
for  the  general  geographical  area  of  the 
dredging  activity  for  construction,  modifica- 
tion, expansion,  or  rehabilitation  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  the  Administrator 
has  found  that  applicable  water  quality 
standards  are  not  l>eln^  violated. 

Sec.  313.  The  navigation  protect  at  Mamar- 
oneck  Harbor,  New  York,  authorized  by  the 


first  section  of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  riv- 
ers and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  22.  1922  (42  Stat.  1038). 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  pubUc  works  on  riv- 
ers and  harbors,  and  for  other  pxirpoees",  ap- 
proved August  30,  1936  (49  Stat.  1029) ,  and 
section  101  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1960  (74  Stat.  480)  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  disposing  in  ocean  waters 
dredged  material  resulting  from  dredging 
necessary  to  maintain  the  protect,  above  the 
cost  of  disposing  of  such  dredged  nuiterial  on 
land,  shall  be  80  per  centum. 

Sec.  314.  The  project  for  flood  control, 
Wenatchee.  Washington,  Canyons  1  and  2, 
authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  on  December  15  and  17, 
1970,  respectively,  is  hereby  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  acquire 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way.  and  to  carry 
out  relocations  for  such  project  on  condition 
that  local  interests  enter  Into  a  legaUy  bind- 
ing agreement,  prior  to  construction,  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  the  total  cost 
of  such  acquisitions  and  relocations,  and  to 
repay  such  costs  in  not  more  than  fifty  equal 
annual  installments,  including  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  The  rate  of  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  shall  be  that  specified  In 
section  301(b)  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958  (Public  Law  86-600) . 

Sec  316.  (a)  The  Intracoastal  Waterway 
from  Saint  Marys.  Georgia,  to  Miami.  Florida, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1927  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  non- 
Federal  interests  shall  contribute  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  areas  required  for 
initial  and  subsequent  disposal  of  dredged 
material,  and  of  necessary  retaining  dikes, 
weirs,  return  culverts,  and  embankments 
therefor. 

(b)  The  requirements  for  appropriate 
non-Federal  interests  to  contribute  26  per 
centum  of  the  construction  costs  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which 
such  construction  applies,  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, interstate  agencies,  municipalities,  and 
other  appropriate  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State,  and  Industrial  concerns  are  par- 
ticipating in.  and  in  compliance  with,  an 
approved  plan  for  the  general  geographic 
area  of  the  dredging  activity  for  construc- 
tion, modification,  expansion,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities  and  the 
Administrator  has  found  that  applicable 
water  quality  standards  are  not  being  vio- 
lated. 

Sec.  316.  The  project  for  the  Sandrldge 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Ellicott  Creek,  New  York, 
for  flood  protection  and  other  purposes  as 
authorized  in  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  is  hereby  modified  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  com- 
bination of  channel  enlargement  work  and 
diversion  channels  along  Ellicott  Creek 
mostly  in  the  tovim  of  Amherst  In  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  April  2,  1979.  except  that  cost  sharing 
for  such  project  shall  be  as  provided  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  dated  July  20,  1978,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $13,200,000. 

Sec.  317.  The  hurricane-flood  protection 
project  for  Lake  Pontchaftraln,  Louisiana, 
authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-298)  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  construct  fea- 
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tures,  such  as  a  flcMxl  wall  with  sluice  gates 
or  other  means,  at  an  estimated  cost  oi  $3,- 
500,000.   to    Insure   that,    by    the   most   eco- 
nomical means,  the  level  of  protection  within 
Jefferson  Parish  provided  by  the  hurricane- 
flood  protection  project  will  be  unimpaired 
as  the  result  of  any  pumping  station  con- 
structed by  local  Interests.  Requirements  for 
non-Federal  cooperation  for  the  additional 
work  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  on 
the  same   basis  as  levee   improvements  for 
hurricane-flood  protection  on  this  project. 
S«c.  318.  The  project  for  flood  control  In 
the   Saint   Francis   Basin,   Mississippi   River 
and    Tributaries,    authorized    by    the    Flood 
Control  Act  approved  May  15,  1928,  Is  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  Improvement  of  the  Fif- 
teen Mile  Bayou  and  tributaries  and  Eight 
Mile  Creek,  Paragould,  Arkansas,  as  recom- 
mended   by    the   district    engineer    and   the 
Mississippi     River    Commission    In    reports 
dated  February   1978,  and  May  24,  1977,  re- 
spectively, subject  to  local  cooperation  re- 
quirements established  by  section  10  of  the 
Flood  Control   Act   approved  July  24,    1946, 
and  section  203   of   the  Flood   Control  Act 
approved  August   13,   1968,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $21,600,000. 

SBC.  319.  The  Yaqulna  Bay  and  Harbor 
project,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1919.  is  modified  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  raise  the 
south  Jetty  to  protect  vehicular  access  pro- 
vided, at  non-Federal  cost,  to  public  use  areas 
on  accreted  land  adjacent  to  the  south  Jetty, 
from  damaging  effects  of  overtopping  of  the 
Jetty,  on  condition  that  local  Interests  pro- 
vide the  necessary  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  for  such  modification.  The 
estimated  Federal  construction  cost  of  this 
modification  is  92,200,000. 

Sec.  320.  The  navigation  project  for  Tazoo 
River,  Mississippi,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968,  Is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  the  cost  of  the  alteration  of  the 
Shepardstown  Bridge  (mile  147.8)  shall  be 
entirely  borne  by  the  United  States  at  an 
estimated  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
$3,600,000. 

Sec.  321.  The  following  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects  are  hereby  modified  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  carry  out 
all  dredging  and  related  work  required  in 
connection  with  the  navigation  aspects  of 
such  projects  Independently  of  all  other  as- 
pects of  such  projects,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $41,000,000; 

(1)  Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and  Peck 
Beach,  New  Jersey,  authorized  in  accordance 
with  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  1073.  1074). 

(2)  Corson  Inlet  and  Ludlam  Beach.  New 
Jersey,  authorized  In  accordance  with  section 
201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  Townsend  Inlet  and  Seven  Mile  Beach, 
New  Jersey,  authorized  in  accordance  with 
section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  Hereford  Inlet  to  the  Delaware  Bay 
entrance  to  the  Cape  May  Canal.  New  Jersey, 
authorized  in  section  101(a)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat 
2917). 

(6)  Bamegat  Inlet  to  Longport.  New  Jer- 
sey, authorized  In  section  101(a)  of  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Development  Act  of  1976. 
With  respect  to  each  project,  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  dredging  and  related 
work  referred  to  In  this  section  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  percentage  applicable  to  such 
project  as  authorized  Immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  322.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  Willow  Creek.  Oregon,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  Is 
hereby  modlfled  substantuily  in  accordance 
with  the  special  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  May  15.  1974,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $24,100,000 


Sbc.  323.  SecUon  116  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law 
94-587)  is  amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  phase  I  design  memorandum 
stage  of  advanced  engineering  and  design  of" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"construction  of  a";  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"$2,800,000.  •  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$170,000,000.". 

Sec.  324.  (a)  The  project  for  the  Barbers 
Point  Harbor,  Hawaii,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1092)  is 
hereby  modified  to  require  a  non-Federal  cash 
contribution  of  4.4  per  centum  of  actual  Fed- 
eral construction  costs,  to  be  paid  in  esti- 
mated annual  installments  as  construction 
proceeds,  the  final  costs  to  be  adjusted  after 
actual  costs  have  been  determined.  An  addi- 
tional non-Federal  cash  contribution  shall 
be  paid  each  year,  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  actual  net  revenue 
from  the  non-Federal  sale  of  coral  dredge 
materials  for  that  year  over  the  net  estimated 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  such  project  ma- 
terial for  that  year  as  determined  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  4.4  per  centum  cash  contri- 
bution requirement.  The  procedure  and  the 
unit  values  used  for  determining  excess  net 
revenues  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

(b)  Agreement  to  make  contributions  as 
provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  entered  into  between  the  non-Fed- 
eral interests  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
prior  to  initiation  of  construction. 

Sec.  325.  The  plan  for  the  harbor  improve- 
ment at  Honolulu  Harbor,  Oabu,  Hawaii,  au- 
thorized by  section  301  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1092)  is  hereby 
modified  to  delete  the  requirement  that  local 
Interests  contribute  In  cash,  prior  to  Initia- 
tion of  construction,  a  lump  sum  amounting 
to  2.6  per  centum  of  the  estimated  first  cost 
of  the  general  navigation  facilities  for  the 
project,  ascribed  to  land  enhancement 
through  disposition  of  dredged  material. 

Sec  326.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  of 
Charleston  Harbor.  South  Carolina,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  October 
17.  1940.  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  two-mile 
extension  of  the  harbor  navigation  channel 
In  the  Wando  River  to  the  State  port  author- 
ity's Wando  River  terminal  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,500,000. 

(b)  The  paragraph  In  section  101(a)  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1976  under  the  heading  "Cooper  River  Basin" 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  but  "$500,000. ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600,000,  In- 
cluding the  Wando  River  Channel  Exten- 
sion.". 

Sec.  327.  The  navigation  project  for  Santa 
Cruz  Harbor,  Santa  Cruz,  California,  author- 
ized In  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-500)  Is  hereby 
modlfled  to  provide  that  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
sand  bypassing  facility  authorized  as  part 
of  such  project  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  such  project  is  further 
modlfled  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  construct  an  impermeable  core  within  the 
existing  Jetties  at  such  harbor,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $360,000,  and  to  undertake 
such  maintenance  dredging  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  authorized  project  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  or  mitigate  shoaling, 
surge,  and  related  problems  In  the  harbor. 

Sec  328.  The  project  for  flood  control  In 
East  Saint  Louis  and  vicinity.  Illinois  au- 
thorized by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965.  is  hereby  modlfled  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide  drainage 
channels  In  conjunction  with  the  pumping 
plant  to  Improve  project  effectiveness  and 
the  local  environment,  substantially  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  report  of  the  District  Engi- 
neer, Saint  Louis  district,  entitled  "Reevalu- 
atlon  Report,  Bluewaters  Ditch  area",  dated 
September  1976,  at  an  estimated  additional 
cost  of  $1,130,000. 

Sec  329.  The  project  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  River,  Texas,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968,  Is  hereby 
modlfled  to  provide  that  the  diversion  chan- 
nel authorized  as  a  part  of  such  project  to 
divert  Colorado  River  flows  into  Matagorda 
Bay  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  en- 
tirely at  Federal  expense  and  for  the  purpose 
of  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement,  at  an  esti- 
mated additional  construction  cost  of  $425,- 
000.  The  benefits  attributable  to  the  diver- 
sion channel  shall  be  deemed  to  at  least 
equal  its  costs. 

Sec.  330.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
at  Winona,  Minnesota,  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965,  is  hereby  modlfled  to  pro- 
vide that  changes  to  two  bridges  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Winona,  Mlnnesou, 
made  necessary  by  the  project  and  its  present 
plan  of  protection,  shall  be  accomplished 
entirely  at  Federal  expense,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $605,000. 

Sec.  331.  The  project  for  navigation,  Hum- 
boldt Harbor  and  Bay,  California,  author- 
ized by  section  101  of  the  River  jind  Harbor 
Act  of  1968  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  needed 
protection  works  to  prevent  shoreline  ero- 
sion damage  to  public  and  private  facilities 
at  and  near  Buhne  Point,  California,  totally 
at  Federal  cost,  at  an  estlniated  cost  of 
$1,000,000. 

Sec  332.  The  project  for  navigation  for 
the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  bridges, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  authorized  by 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1818)  is  hereby  modlfled  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  94-597  with  respect  to  Hobucken 
and  Core  Creek  bridges  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $14,400,000. 

Sec  333.  (a)  The  water  resources  develop- 
ment project  for  Harlan  County  Lake,  on 
the  Republican  River,  Nebraska,  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  August  18,  1941  (Public  Law 
288,  Seventy-seventh  Congress),  Is  modlfled 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  repalce.  renovate,  and  upgrade  the  existing 
Federal  recreation  facilities  of  the  project, 
and  to  provide  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  such  facilities. 

(b)  The  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  Include  purchase  of  a  dredge,  dredging 
of  channels,  construction  of  breakwaters, 
replacement  and  extension  of  outdated  water 
access  facilities,  the  performance  of  neces- 
sary bank  stabilization  and  appropriate  fill- 
ing activities,  and  such  other  Items  as  are 
Identified  In  connection  with  these  activities 
located  at  Gremlin  Cove,  Patterson  Harbor, 
Hunter  Cove,  and  Methodist  Cove/Pheasant 
Point  in  the  Jime  1977  report  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

(c)  The  modification  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  entirely  at  Federal  expense, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,810,000. 

Sec.  334.  The  project  for  Burlington  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Sourls  River,  North 
Dakota,  authorized  In  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970  Is  hereby  modified  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  In  the  proposed 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $92,600,000.  The  Secretary, 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall,  within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  as  to  possible  adverse  effects  result- 
ing from  such  construction  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  project  as  modlfled.  which  shall 
include  such  recommendations  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  to  mitigate  such  ef- 
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fects.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to 
construct  such  project  until  such  report  has 
been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Conmilttee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  consideration  of  such  ap- 
proval the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  sub- 
mit such  report  Including  all  relevant  data 
and  all  costs. 

Sec  335.  The  project  for  flood  control  on 
Corte  Madera  Creek,  Marin  County,  Cali- 
fornia, authorized  by  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  Is  hereby  modlfled 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  construct  the  project  for  unit  4, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lagunltas  Road  Bridge 
to  Sir  Francis  Drake  Boulevard,  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  plan,  dated 
February  1977,  on  flle  In  the  office  of  the 
San  Francisco  district  engineer.  The  plan 
Is  hereby  further  modlfled  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct 
such  flood  proofing  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  Individual  properties  and  other 
necessary  structural  measures  In  the  vicinity 
of  Lagunltas  Road  Bridge  to  Insure  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  completed  portions 
of  the  authorized  project.  The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  such  measures  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  cost-sharing  pro- 
visions contained  in  section  73(b)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974. 
The  project  Is  hereby  further  modified  to 
eliminate  any  channel  modifications  up- 
stream of  Sir  Francis  Drake  Boulevard. 

Sec  336.  The  project  for  the  town  of  Nio- 
brara, Nebraska,  authorized  by  section  213 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1824,  1829)  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  relo- 
cate existing  Nebraska  Highway  Number  12 
through  the  relocated  town  of  Niobrara,  Ne- 
braska, with  necessary  connections  to  Ne- 
braska Highway  Number  14,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,600,000. 

Sec  337.  The  project  for  Improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  River  below  Cape  Girardeau 
with  respect  to  the  Teche-Vermlllon  Basins. 
Louisiana,  authorized  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1966,  Is  hereby  modlfled  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  relocate  at  Fed- 
eral expense  the  Highway  71  bridge  required 
to  be  relocated  by  this  project  or,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, to  reimburse  local  Interests  for  such 
relocation  carried  out  by  them  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,200,000. 

Sec  338.  The  authorization  for  the  Helse- 
Roberts  local  protection  project,  Idaho,  con- 
tained m  section  10,  Public  Law  534,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  and  section  204,  Public  Law 
616,  Eighty-first  Congress,  Is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Local  In- 
terests shall  pay  the  first  $25,000  In  cash  or 
materials  of  any  such  costs  expended  In  any 
one  year. 

Sec.  339.  The  project  for  Jackson  Hole 
Snake  River  local  protection  and  levees.  Wyo- 
ming, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  81-516),  Is  hereby 
modlfled  to  provide  that  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  and  of  additions 
and  modifications  thereto  constructed  by 
non-Federal  Interests  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Sec  340.  The  Granger  Dam  project,  San 
Gabriel  River,  Texas,  Is  modified  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  elevate,  relocate, 


or  make  such  other  changes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  county  roads  numbered 
361  and  428,  including  bridges,  Williamson 
County,  Texas,  be  upgraded  to  conform  to 
the  same  standards  as  relocated  FM  Road 
numbered  971  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
000,000.  The  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  commenced  until  appropriate 
non-Federal  interests  agree  to  furnish  with- 
out cost  to  the  United  States  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  the 
work,  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  work,  and  to  accept 
all  such  work  thereafter  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Sec  341.  The  project  for  King  Harbor, 
Redondo  Beach,  California,  authorized  in 
House  Document  Numbered  303,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
all  costs  of  the  dredging  and  maintenance  of 
such  project  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States. 

Sec  342.  The  project  for  LewlsvlUe  Lake, 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Is  hereby  modlfled  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  approximately  tout  thou- 
sand feet,  including  bridges  and  approaches, 
of  the  road  crossing  Cottonwood  Branch  of 
Lewisville  Lake,  Texas,  formerly  designated 
State  Highway  24T,  will  be  above  elevation 
five  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  above  mean 
sea  level,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000. 
Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the  work  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  appropriate  non- 
Federal  interests  shall  agree  to  furnish  with- 
out cost  to  the  United  States  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  the 
work,  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  to  the  work  and  to 
accept  all  such  work  thereafter  for  operation 
and  maintenance. 

Sec  343.  The  project  for  Dardanelle  lock 
and  dam,  Arkansas,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24,  1946,  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  replace  the  existing  bridge  across 
Cane  Creek,  Logan  County,  Arkansas,  with 
a  new  bridge  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,- 
500,000.  Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the  work 
authorized  by  this  section,  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interests  shall  agree  to  furnish  with- 
out cost  to  the  United  States  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  the 
work,  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  to  the  work,  and  to 
accept  all  such  work  thereafter  for  operation 
and  maintenance  and  no  other  requirements 
shall  be  imposed  on  non-Federal  interests 
In  connection  with  this  work. 

Sec  344.  Section  62(c)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$330,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "0500,000". 

Ssc  345.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  66 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-251)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  thereafter  to  maintain 
such  channel  free  of  such  trees,  roots,  silt, 
debris,  and  objects.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  66  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-251)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Non-Federal  Interests  shall  pay  25 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
channel  free  of  such  trees,  roots,  silt,  debris, 
and  objects.". 

Sec.  346.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  92  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974  (88 
Stat.  39)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "{!)"  Immediately  after 
"(a)"; 


(2)  In  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "Each  Installment"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  each  in- 
stallment"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragr^h: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Obe  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  Saint  Bernard  Pairish,  Louisi- 
ana, modify  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  Saint  Bernard  Parish 
pursuant  to  this  section  so  that  each  in- 
stallment to  be  paid  by  Saint  Bernard  Pariah 
as  its  part  of  the  ncm-Pederal  cost  of  the 
hurrlcane-fiood  protection  project  on  Lake 
Pontchartraln,  Louisiana,  shall  be  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  remaining  unpaid  balance  as 
set  forth  In  such  agreement  plus  interest  on 
such  balance,  and  the  total  of  such  Install- 
ments shall  be  sufficient  to  achieve  full  pay- 
ment of  such  balance,  plus  interest,  within 
fifty  years  of  the  Initiation  of  project  con- 
struction.". 

Sk.  347.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  116  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1822)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Ctolef  of  Engineers, 
shall,  before  beginning  any  operation  to 
maintain  the  channel  authorized  by  this 
section,  enter  into  a  separate  agreement  with 
the  appropriate  non-Federal  Interests  which 
is  explicable  only  to  that  operation  and 
which  requires  such  non-Pederal  interests  to 
pay  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  main- 
tenance operation.". 

Sbc  348.  (a)  The  Act  approved  March  29, 
1956  (Public  Law  465  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  70  Stat.  65)  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  phrase 
'cost  of  $88,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  "The 
replacement  and  expansion  of  the  existing 
industrial  canal  lock  and  connecting  chan- 
nels or  the  construction  of  an  additional 
lock  and  connecting  channels  In  the  area  of 
the  existing  lock  Is  hereby  authorized.  The 
conditions  of  local  cooperation  specified  in 
House  Document  Numbered  245,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  shall  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  replacement  or  additional  lock 
and  connecting  channels,  except  that  the 
additional  costs,  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights- 
of-way  acqulsltlcn  and  relocations  of  resi- 
dences. Industries,  and  utilities  beyond  those 
costs  at  the  Meraux  site  (Violet),  Including 
such  costs  attributable  to  the  relocation,  re- 
placement, modification,  or  construction  of 
bridges  or  tunnels,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States.  All  other  costs  of  relocation, 
replacement,  modification,  or  construction 
of  bridges  and  tunnels  (at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $94,500,000) .  required  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  replacement  or  additional 
lock  and  connecting  channels  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States:  and  before  construc- 
tion of  bridges  and  tunnels  may  be  Initiated 
the  non-Federal  public  bodies  involved  shall 
agree  (1)  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  resulting  from  construc- 
tion of  the  bridges  and  tunnels  and  their  ap- 
proaches. (2)  upon  completion  of  construc- 
tion, to  accept  title  to  such  bridges  and  tun- 
nels and  approaches  and  thereafter  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  bridges  and  tunnels 
and  their  approaches  as  free  facilities.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  make  a  maximum  effort  to  assure  the  full 
participation  of  members  of  minority  groups 
living  In  the  affected  areas.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  replacement  or  additional  lock 
and  connecting  channels  authorized  by  this 
section.  Including  actions  to  encourage  the 
use,  wherever  possible,  of  minority-owned 
firms.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  directed  to 
report  on  July  i  of  each  year  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  implementation  of  this  section. 
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together  with  recommendations  for  any  legis- 
lation that  may  be  needed  to  assure  the  fuller 
and  more  equitable  participation  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  In  this  project  or 
others  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  349.  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
center  beading  "brazos  rivtr  basin"  in 
section  10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  24, 
1»48  (60  Stat.  649),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  water  supply"  after  "irrigation". 

Sbc.  350.  (a)  The  project  for  Cheatham 
lock  and  dam  authorized  by  the  Act  of  July 
24,  1946  (Public  Law  526,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress), and  the  Act  of  June  12,  1956  (Public 
Law  396.  Eighty-second  Congress),  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  pave  the  portion  of  Cheat- 
ham County  Road,  known  as  Old  State 
Highway  12,  In  Cheatham  County,  Tennes- 
see, beginning  at  the  point  where  such  road 
intersects  State  Highway  12  and  ending  at 
Sycamore  Creek  Bridge,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $160,000. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  such  paving  shall 
be  80  per  centum. 

Sec.  361.  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam. 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  May  17.  1950.  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  rereg- 
ulatlng  dam  In  accordance  with  the  plans 
set  forth  In  the  report  of  the  District  Engi- 
neer. United  States  Army  Engineer  District, 
Seattle,  Washington,  dated  August  1975,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  (190.300,000. 

Sec.  352.  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  May  17.  1950,  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  Install  power  generating  facilities 
at  the  Llbby  Reregulatlng  Dam  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 9&-19,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•46,300,000. 

Sec  353.  The  navigation  project  at  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay.  New  York,  authorized  by  section 
101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72 
Stat.  299),  is  hereby  modified— 

(1)  sc  that  It  shall  not  Include  the  con- 
struction of  a  movable  railroad  bridge    and 

(2)  so  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  highway  bridge  across  the 
bay  outlet  shall  be  80  per  centum. 

Rh^^;.,?^*r..'^*  navigation  project  for  the 
Shallotte  River.  North  Carolina,  authorized 

af  ^ao7  f*"K°^  a^'"^  *•  ^^".  and  January 
21.  1927.  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 

?^w  ^1.°'  .*'"'  *^^-  "'^"^K  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  remove  the  sand  bar 
adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shallotte  River 
and  nmintaln  an  access  channel  through  such 
oar.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (200,000. 

Sec  366.  The  navigation  project  for  Mason- 
boro  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  Is  hereby  mod- 
ified to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
cwn-ect  erosion  problems  at  WrlghtsvlUe 
Beach  caused  by  the  navigation  project  at 
an  estimated  initial  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

Sec  356.  The  project  for  navigation  at 
Houston  Ship  Channel  ( Greens  BayouT 
Texas,  authorized  under  section  301  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1091) 
tL  JL^^.'""**'^***  *°  authorize  and  direct 

tS!  ^hw*^,  °i  *'*'  *''^y'  »<=t^8  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform  such 
dredgmg  operations  as  are  necessary  to  maln- 
ni^  »/orty-^oot  project  depth  In  that  sec- 

L^  o^^i:^*^  '°  "°"««  Document  Num- 
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Sec  357.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  on  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  In  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  175)  te  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, upon  the  request  of  and  in  coordina- 
tion with  Colorado  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  upon  the  Chief  of  Engineers' 
finding  of  feasibility  and  economic  Justifi- 
cation, to  reassign  a  portion  of  the  storage 
space  in  the  Chatfield  Lake  project  to  Joint 
flood  control-conservation  purposes.  Includ- 
ing storage  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply,  agriculture,  and  recreation  and 
fishery  habitat  protection  and  enhancement. 
Appropriate  non-Federal  Interests  shall  agree 
to  repay  the  cost  allocated  to  such  storage 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act.  and  such  other  Fed- 
eral laws  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

Sec.  358.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Sacramento  River.  California,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
March  1.  1917.  as  amended,  is  hereby  fur- 
ther modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  construct  bank  protection  works 
along  the  reach  of  the  Sacramento  River  and 
its  tributaries  from  Red  Bins'  to  Shasta  Dam. 
and  from  Chlco  Landing  downstream  along 
each  bank  to  the  head  of  the  Sacramento 
River  Flood  Control  Project  levees,  subject 
to  the  same  requirements  of  non-Federal 
cooperation  applicable  to  other  similar  ele- 
ments of  the  project,  and  to  Include  miti- 
gation of  Csh  and  wildlife  losses  indyced  by 
the  project.  The  evaluation  and  justification 
of  the  project  shall  be  based  on  the  overall 
beneflts  and  costs  of  all  project  elements.  In 
addition  to  previous  authorizations,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  369.  The  West  Kentucky  tributaries 
feature,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 
project  (Obion  Creek) ,  Kentucky,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  Octo- 
ber 27,  1966.  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States  at  least  6.000  acres  of  wood- 
lands for  fish  and  wildlife  management, 
recreation,  and  environmental  purposes  in 
the  flood  plain  of  the  Obion  Creek  Basin. 
Kentucky,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,740,000. 
Sec  360.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  modify  any  water  resources  de- 
velopment project  for  mitigation  of  damages 
to  fish  and  wildlife  if  the  estimated  cost  of 
such  modification  does  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  such 
project  or  $7,600,000,  whichever  is  the  less- 
er. No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  any 
such  modification  of  a  project  if  such  modi- 
fication has  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  consideration  of  such 
approval,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  a  report  of  such  modi- 
fication. Including  all  relevant  data  and  all 
costs. 

Sec  361.  The  project  for  Lucky  Peak  Lake. 
Idaho,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1946,  as  modified  By  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1976,  is  further  modified 
to  provide  for  an  increase  In  the  diameter  of 
the  additional  dam  outlet  authorized  in  such 
1976  modification  to  twenty-three  feet  and  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
(1)  authorize  any  entity  having  the  neces- 
sary license  from  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  construct  such  outlet 


in  accordance  with  such  entity's  plans.  a6 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
to  use  such  outlet  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, (2)  provide  that  all  property  rights  in 
such  outlet,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  conveyed  to  and  remain 
with  the  United  States,  and  (3)  reimburse 
such  entity  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  of  the  original  outlet  as  author- 
ized by  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1976.  Such  cost  shall  be  determined 
as  of  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
twenty-three  foot  outlet. 

Sec  362.  The  project  for  Twin  Valley  Lake, 
Wild  Rice  River.  Minnesota,  authorized  by 
section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-6U)  Is  hereby  modified 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  undertake  measures  for  fish 
and  wildlife  mitigation;  generally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mitigation  plan  described 
in  the  January  1978  report  of  the  Saint  Paul 
District  Engineer  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $1,600,000. 

Sec  363.  (a)  Bank  protection  activities 
conducted  under  the  Rio  Grande  bank  pro- 
tection project  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
April  25.  ]9?5  (59  Stat.  89),  may  be  under- 
taken In  Starr  County,  Texas,  notwithstand- 
ing any  p.'-ovlslon  of  such  Act  establishing 
the  counties  in  which  such  bank  protection 
activities  may  be  undertaken,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $700,000. 

(b)  Any  bank  protection  activity  under- 
taken In  Starr  County.  Texas,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be — 

(1)  in  accordance  with  such  specifications 
as  may  be  prepared  for  such  purpose  by  the 
IntemaUonal  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. United  States  and  Mexico;  and 

(2)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a). 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  generally 
applicable  to  activities  conducted  under  the 
Rio  Grande  bank  protection  project. 

Sbc  364.  The  project  of  Osceola  Harbor, 
Arkansas,  authorized  under  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harlxjr  Act  of  1960  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  construct  two  dikes  at  Lake  Ne&Tk,  Ar- 
kansas. One  dike  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Neark  shall  be  constructed  at  Federal  ex- 
pense for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  an- 
nual Federal  operation  and  maintenance  re- 
quirements for  Osceola  Harbor,  Arkansas, 
and  the  other  dike  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
Neark  shall  be  constructed,  together  with  as- 
sociated recreation  development,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  city  of  Osceola.  Arkansas,  in 
accordance  with  cost-sharing  provisions  at 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(Public  Law  89-72).  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  recreational  benefits  at  Lake 
Neark.  Such  modification  shall  be  made  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Memphis  District  Engineer. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  contained  In  De- 
sign Memorandum  Numbered  203.  dated  No- 
vember 1977,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$877,500. 

Sbc.  365.  The  project  for  Walter  F.  George 
Lock  and  Dam,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  au- 
thorized by  the  Acts  of  March  2.  1945!  and 
July  24,  1946.  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  the  cost  of  park  and  recreational  faclll- 
ties  constructed  In  connection  with  such 
project  shall  be  paid  80  per  centum  by  the 
United  States  and  the  remainder  by  non- 
Federal  interests.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
reform  the  existing  contracts  concerning 
such  recreational  facilities  entered  Into  be- 
fore the  dato  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In 
accordance  with  the  modification  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

Sec.  366.  The  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries Droject.  authorized  bv  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  May  16.  1928,  Is  hereby  modified 
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to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  approximately  6.400  acres  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the 
Tensas-Cocodrle  pumping  plant  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  repMt  dated  No- 
vember 16.  1978.  at  an  estimated  cost  at 
$4,780,000. 

Sec.  367.  The  navigation  project  for  Buf- 
falo Ship  Canal,  Buffalo,  New  York,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2,  1945,  Is  hereby  modified  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  a  lift  span  bridge  at  South 
Michigan  Avenue  over  the  ship  canal  shall 
be  restored  and  the  cost  shall  be  entirely 
borne  by  the  United  States  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  United  States  of  $3,600,000. 
Sec  368.  The  project  for  fiood  protection 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Sunbury.  Penn- 
sylvania, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936,  as  modified  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1941,  Is  hereby  modified  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
permanently  seal  the  closure  structure  at 
the  abandoned  Reading  RaUroad  site,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

Sec.  369.  The  project  for  the  Htidson  River. 
New  York;  New  York  City  to  Waterford  au- 
thorized by  Act  of  June  25.  1910  (Public 
Law  318,  61st  Congress),  as  amended.  Is 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  remove  shoals  between  the  mouth 
of  Roellff  Jansen  Kill.  Columbia  County.  New 
York  and  the  present  navigation  channel 
and  to  place  such  removed  material  at  an 
appropriate  site  designated  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000. 

Sec.  370.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  investigate  and  construct  at 
full  Federal  expense  additional  new  marina 
facilities  at  Lake  Texoma,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 
Such  facilities  are  limited  to  basic  support 
facilities.  Including  site  preparation  and 
access  roads,  basic  nonrevenue  producing 
facilities  which  may  Include  parking  areas 
and  boat  launching  ramps,  and  other  facil- 
ities required  to  assure  navigational  safety. 

Sec  371.  The  project  for  the  Anacostla 
River  and  tributaries.  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Maryland,  approved  under  author- 
ity of  section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1948,  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
project  caused  by  the  100-year  fiood,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  replacing  riprap, 
removing  sediment  deposits,  shaping  and 
sodding  slopes,  and  seeding,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,400,000. 

Sec  372.  The  project  for  Port  Gibson  Lake, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1961. 
and  the  project  for  TenklUer  Perry  Lake, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  28,  1938.  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  July  24.  1946.  are  each  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  allocate, 
In  accordance  with  all  of  the  provUlons  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968,  sufficient  stor- 
age to  provide  up  to  20,000.000  gallons  of 
water  per  day  to  the  city  of  Broken  Arrow. 
Oklahoma. 

Sec.  373.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  on  the  Yazoo  backwater  ar»a, 
authorized  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Au- 
gust 18.  1941,  is  hereby  modified  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  pump- 
ing station  or  stations  with  a  total  capacity 
of  26,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $41,000,000. 


Sec  374.  The  fiood  control  project  for  the 
San  Lorenzo  River.  Santa  Cruz  County.  Cali- 
fornia, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1954.  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  dredge  the 
San  Lorenzo  River  to  provide  flood  protec- 
tion to  Santa  Cruz,  California,  and  surround- 
ing areas,  entirely  at  Federal  expense,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000.  No  dredging  of 
such  river  (other  than  that  authorized  by 
the  preceding  sentence)  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  except  as  provided  In  a 
law  enacted  aftar  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  375.  The  project  for  San  Leandro 
Marina,  California,  authorized  by  resolutions 
of  the  Coounlttee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  dated 
June  22.  1971.  and  December  15,  1970.  re- 
spectively, under  the  provisions  of  section 
201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  Is  here- 
by modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  provide  at  Federal  expense 
an  access  channel  to  the  relocated  boat 
launching  ramp  constructed  by  non-Federal 
Interests,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

Sec  376.  Section  109  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-587)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"at  an  estimated  cost  of  $700,000";  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following:  "The  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  detailed  engineering 
and  design  for  the  project  after  completion 
of  the  feasibility  report,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $25,000,000.  Such  detailed  engineering  and 
design  may  be  undertaken  only  after  such 
feasibility  report  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.". 

Sec.  377.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  entire  Clinton  River. 
Michigan,  watershed  to  determine  whether 
the  recommendations  of  the  District  Engi- 
neer concerning  fiood  protection  for  the 
Lower  Clinton  River.  Michigan.  In  House 
Document  Numbered  91-431  are  the  most 
effective  method  of  providing  such  flood 
protection,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,000,- 
000.  In  reviewing  this  project  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  need  for  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
the  entire  watershed  and  the  need  to  pre- 
vent future  fioodlng  In  the  watershed 
through  prevention  measures.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  retention  facilities. 

(2)  The  effect  of  alternative  future  de- 
velopment patterns  on  other  branches  of 
the  Clinton  River  on  the  scope  of  this  project. 

(3)  Homeowners  who  will  need  flood  In- 
surance due  to  drainage  backup  and  make 
them  aware  of  the  availability  of  flood  insur- 
ance. 

(4)  The  Interplay  of  flood  and  pollution 
control  to  determine  If  there  are  conflicting 
policies  In  the  12  Towns  Drain  district. 

(5)  The  possible  use  of  drainage  backup 
valves  as  a  fiood  control  measure. 

(6)  The  specific  problems  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed of  the  current  Inadequate  drainage 
system  in  the  affected  area,  and  how  these 
drains  can  be  practically  improved. 

(7)  The  possible  use  of  a  modified  non- 
structural plan  which  would  provide  fiood 
protection  without  making  major  structural 
modifications  to  homes  In  the  affected  area. 

(b)  If.  as  a  result  of  such  study,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  determines  that  the  recom- 
mendations referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
are  not  the  most  effective  method  of  pro- 
viding flood  protection,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  most  effective  method  or 
methods  of  providing  such  flood  protection. 


(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  describing  the  results  of  the 
study  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  15,  1981. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  m? 

AMENDMENT  OTTBaZD  BT   MB.  ROBSBTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sobkbts:  Page 
157.  line  16.  strike  out  "1981"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1982". 

Page  157.  after  line  16,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

Sec.  378.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
along  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1917.  as  amended,  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  accomplish  remedial  con- 
struction necessary  to  restore  the  project 
fiood  control  levees  along  the  Colusa  Trough 
Drainage  Canal  and  the  Knlghta  Landing 
Ridge  Cut.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,000,000. 

Sec  379.  The  flood  control  project  for 
Prosperity  Lake.  Center  Creek.  Jasper  Coun- 
ty. Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  Is  modified 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  re- 
habilitate or  replace  the  following  bridges: 
Joplin  Street,  Center  Street,  Reed  Avenue, 
Fifth  Street.  Sarcoxle.  Missouri,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $300,000. 

Sec  380.  The  water  resources  study  to  pro- 
vide a  plan  for  the  development,  utilization, 
and  conservation  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  of  the  Consolidated  City  of  Jack- 
sonville which  Includes  the  urban  area  of 
Jacksonville  and  all  of  Duval  County,  Flori- 
da, authorized  by  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  April  11,  1974,  is  here- 
by modlfled  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  construct  a  deep  monitoring  well 
or  wells,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  salt 
water  Intrusion  and  other  problems  relating 
to  groundwater  quality,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $100,000  per  well. 

Sec  381.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation 
at  Moriches  and  Shinnecock  Inlets.  New  York, 
authorized  in  section  101  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-645)  U 
hereby  modified  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  Moriches  Inlet  at  ten  feet 
mean  low  water  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
safe  navigation,  at  an  estimated  Initial  cost 
of  $5,000,000.  Such  project  is  further  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Local  inter- 
ests shall  pay  the  first  $26,000  In  cash  or 
materials  for  any  such  costs  expended  In 
any  one  year. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  section  209 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  results  in 
the  benefits  from  measxires  authorized  by  this 
section  exceeding  their  economic  costs. 

Sec.  382.  The  project  for  navigation  at 
Wilmington  Harbor,  Northeast  Catpt  Fear 
River,  North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  is  hereby  modified  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  January  2, 
1980,  except  that  the  acquisition  of  wetlands 
Is  not  authorized.  Non-Federal  interests  shall 
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be  reimbursed  for  costs  Incurred  In  com- 
pleting such  portion  of  such  reconunended 
modifications  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deter- 
mines meets  the  specifications  contained  In 
such  report.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  modi- 
fications authorized  by  this  section  Is 
>6,082,000. 

Sec.  383.  The  project  for  San  Leandro 
Marina,  California,  authorized  by  section  201 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  Is  modified 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Elngineers,  to  acquire 
such  land  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deter- 
mines necessary  for  disposition  of  dredged 
spoil  resulting  from  the  project,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $350,000. 

Sec.  384.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation 
improvements  in  Pascagoula  Harbor.  Missis- 
sippi, authorized  by  section  101  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (P.L.  87-874)  is  here- 
by modified  to  provide  that  the  non-Federal 
Interests  shall  contribute  25  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  areas  required  for  Intial  and 
subsequent  disposal  of  dredged  material,  and 
of  necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads,  em- 
bankments, and  movement  of  materials 
therefor,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (1,000,000. 
(b)  The  requirements  for  ^propria te  non- 
Federal  Interests  to  contribute  25  per  centum 
of  the  construction  costs  as  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which  such 
construction  applies,  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
interstate  agencies,  municipalities,  and  other 
appropriate  subdivisions  of  the  State  and 
industrial  concerns  are  participating  in,  and 
in  compliance  with,  an  approved  plan  for  the 
general  geographical  area  of  the  dredging 
activity  for  construction,  modification,  ex- 
pansion, or  rehabilitation  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  and  the  Administrator  has  found 
that  applicable  water  quality  standards  are 
not  being  vlclated. 

Sec.  385.  The  project  for  Kawkawlln  River 
flood  control,  Michigan,  authorized  under 
the  authority  of  section  205  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  (70.000. 

Sec.  386.  The  project  for  New  Melones  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  California,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  authorize  the  following  roads  to  be 
upgraded  to  Federal -aid  secondary  system 
standards:  (1)  5.1  miles  of  the  Parrotts 
Ferry  Road,  from  north  of  the  Parrotts  Perry 
Bridge  to  State  Route  4  at  Vallecito.  Cal- 
averas Coimty,  California,  and  (2)  6.4  miles 
of  Parrotts  Ferry  Road  from  south  of  the 
Parrotts  Perry  Bridge  to  State  Route  49  near 
Sonora,  Tuolumne  County,  California,  at  an 
estimated  Federal  cost  of  (15,000,000.  The 
cost  of  the  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  paid  entirely  by  the  United  States. 
Sec.  387.  The  project  for  the  Juniata  River 
and  tributaries,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-874)  is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  exchange 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources,  without  monetary 
consideration,  796  acres  of  real  property  at 
Raystown  Lake  bordering  the  Rothrock  State 
Forest  which  was  acquired  in  connection 
with  such  project  for  all  the  real  property 
contained  in  Trough  Creek  State  Park  and 
Warriors  Path  State  Park.  Such  project  Is 
further  modified  to  authorize  an  additional 
(7,600,000,  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years, 
for  recreational  development  at  Raystown 
Lake. 


Sec.  388.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
authorized  by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  Is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  provide  for  mitigation  and 
enhancement  measures  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $400,000. 

n  1530 
Mr.  ERTEL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcMn 

Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  def- 
erence to  the  committee,  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  save  time,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  5  minutes,  but  merely  to  say 
that  we  have  another  group  of  projects. 
The  amendment  has  been  read  in  full. 
All  of  them  have  been  checked  every  way 
by  the  committees. 

Some  of  the  Members  will  want  to 
speak  on  the  projects  individually,  but 
otherwise,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment,  which  contains 
12  modifications  of  authorized  projects. 
D  15,40 
The  purpose  of  the  initiative  is  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  projects,  to  change  the 
scope  of  certain  ongoing  projects  to  in- 
clude other  purposes;  and  one  amend- 
ment to  change  the  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement for  dredged  material  disposal 
similar  to  the  other  committee  amend- 
ment previously  discussed.  The  purpose 
of  this  action  is  to  accommodate  certain 
requests  which  have  been  made  of  the 
committee  in  the  nearly  7  months  that 
have  passed  since  it  actuaUy  reported 
out  H.R.  4788. 

The  requests  have  been  reviewed  by 
the  full  committee  and  were  adopted 
last  week.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  action. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  would  agree  to  a  dialog  just 
to  ask  one  question. 

I  rise  just  to  raise  a  question  about 
this  block  of  amendments.  The  gentle- 
man indicated  in  questioning  on  the 
block  of  amendments  to  title  I  that  the 
total  cost  of  that  block  of  amendments 
was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$57  million.  I  did  not  ask  the  question 
when  we  considered  the  block  of  amend- 
ments to  title  n,  but  I  would  ask  if  the 
gentlemen  would  give  the  House  the  total 
amount  of  funding  in  title  ni  that  will 
be  added  with  the  block  amendment  pro- 
vided by  the  committee. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  that  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
discussed  yesterday,  I  believe  we  went 
through  each  one  of  the  titles.  Again,  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  record,  but  I  will 
repeat  it.  The  first  title  was  $56,605,000. 
The  second  title  was  $16,575,000.  Title 
ni  is  $37,902,000.  Title  IV  is  $13,000,000. 
For  a  total  of  $124,082,000. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  responding  to  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  title  m? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

Title  IV  reads  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  In  the  case  of  any  water  resources 
study  which  is  or  has  been  authorized  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall  prepare  a  feasibility  report.  Such 
feasibility  report  shall  define  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  engineering  features  (includ- 
ing hydrologlc  and  geologic  information), 
the  environmental  benefits  and  detriments, 
the  costs  and  benefits  including  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  209  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970.  the  public  acceptability, 
and  the  purpose,  scope,  and  scale  of  the  rec- 
ommended plan.  The  feasibility  report  shall 
also  define  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  recommended  plan  and 
demonstrate  that  States,  other  non-Federal 
Interests,  and  Federal  agencies  have  been 
consulted  and  coordinated  with  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  recommended  plan.  The  report 
shall  contain  information  of  sufficient  detail 
on  which  to  base  an  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  any  recommended  plan.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  study  with 
respect  to  which  a  report  has  been  submitted 
to  Congress  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  Section  181(a)(2)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-687)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(A)"  and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (B)"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  including 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec  403.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  202  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1976  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  1979." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "1979,  1980,  1981,  1982  1983, 
and  1984". 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  32(e)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(50,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(75,000,000". 

(b)  Subsection   (f)    of  section  32  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981."  and  Insert-    '.., 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "1983.". 

(c)  Section  32  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-261) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection: 

"(g)   In  addition  to  the  other  authorities 
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In  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
provide  technical  assistance  to  retard 
streambank  erosion  to  any  person  or  agency 
requesting  such  assistance,  If  the  applicant 
Is  experiencing,  or  can  be  expected  to  experi- 
ence, erosion  which  may  threaten  dwellings 
or  loss  of  property.  The  Secretary  may  also 
provide  assistance  to  an  applicant  who  would 
be  likely  to  be  affected  by  fiooding  down- 
stream from  property  threatened  by  erosion 
if  the  owner  of  such  property  agrees  to  allow 
the  applicant  to  perform  erosion-retarding 
work.". 

Sec  405.  (a)  Section  64  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
26-28)   Is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Subsection  (c)(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  programs  shall  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "ninety  dajrs"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six  months"  and 
by  striking  out  "five-year". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "The  final  report 
shall  be  submitted  within  six  months  after 
the  last  fiscal  year  of  funding  and  shall  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  na- 
tional shoreline  erosion  control  and  demon- 
stration program.". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed  (11,- 
000,000.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  apply 
to  demonstration  sites  at  tflie  following  com- 
munities in  New  Jersey:  Port  Elfsborg,  Sea 
Breeze.  Oandys  Beach,  Reeds  Beach,  Pierces 
Point,  and  Fortescue,  those  erosion  by  con- 
trol techniques  found  to  be  most  feasible  in 
the  program  authorized  by  section  64  of  the 
Water  Resources  Develc^ment  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-261). 

(c)  Such  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  and  private  orga- 
nizations. 

(d)  Such  deuioristration  projects  may  be 
carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  except 
that  privately  owned  lands  shall  not  be 
acquired  under  authority  of  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of 
sites  located  on  private  or  non-Federal  public 
lands,  the  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
undertaken  in  cooperation  witih  non-Ped«ral 
Interests  who  shall  pay  at  least  25  per  centum 
of  construction  costs  at  each  site  and  assume 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  a  rep<»t  on  each 
site  during  the  fiscal  year  following  comple- 
tion of  construction  at  that  site.  Such  report 
shsai  include  an  analysis  of  the  technique  or 
techniques  used  and  an  evaluation  of  their 
functioning  to  tftiat  point. 

(f )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  (2.500.000  to  carry  out  the  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (f )  of  this  section. 

Sec  406.  Section  104(b)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  by  section 
302  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  19(55. 
approved  October  27,  1965  (79  Stat.  1093),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(S. 000.000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(8,000.000". 

Sec.  407.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entiUed  "An 
Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  author- 
izing the  construction  of  certain  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  June  22.  1936". 
approved  August  28.  1937  (33  US  C.  701g) .  is 
amended  by  adding  "(a)  "  after  "Sec  2."  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  "(b) "  as  follows: 


"(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Governor  of 
a  State,  or  appropriate  official  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  further 
authorized  to  provide  designs,  plans,  and 
specifications,  and  such  other  technical  as- 
sistance as  he  deems  advisable,  at  Fed- 
eral expense,  to  such  State  or  politlctU  sub- 
division for  its  use  in  carrying  out  projects, 
for  removing  acciunulated  snags  and  other 
debris,  and  clearing  and  straightening  chan- 
nels in  navigable  streams  and  tributaries 
thereof.". 

Sec  408.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1937  (33  U.S.C.  701g) .  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(5.000.000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(10.000.000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(250.000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(500.000". 

Sec  409.  Section  209  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec  209."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  in- 
clude in  every  report  relating  to  a  water  re- 
sooirces  development  project,  speciflc  in- 
formation on  the  benefits  and  costs  attribut- 
able to  each  of  the  objectives  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  410.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  alteration 
of  certain  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  cost  of  such  alterations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  ovimers  of  such  bridges, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  21, 
1940  (33  use.  611  et  seq.),  the  Port  of  Hous- 
ton Authority  bridge  over  Greens  Bayou  ap- 
proximately two  and  eight-tenths  miles  up- 
stream of  the  confiuence  of  Greens  Bayou, 
Texas,  and  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  is 
hereby  delared  to  be  a  lawful  bridge  for  all 
purposes  of  such  Aot.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  authorized  to  reimburse 
the  bridge  owner  for  work  done  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  setclon  which 
work,  under  the  Act  of  June  21,  1940  (33 
U.S.C.  511  et  seq.),  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  if  performed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
The  total  of  all  Federal  funds  authorized  to 
be  expended  under  any  provision  of  law  as 
the  result  of  the  declaration  made  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$450,000. 

Sec  411.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  renovate  and  improve  the  six 
Federal  Government  quarters  existing  at 
Dalecarlla  Place,  Dalecarlla  Reservoir 
(Washington  Aqueduct),  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  determines 
to  be  necessary,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
raoo.ooo. 

Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
undertake  a  program  to  Increase  his  capa- 
bility to  control  river  ice  and  harbor  Ice, 
and  to  assist  communities  in  break  ng  up 
such  ice  that  would  otherwise  be  likely  to 
cause  or  aggravate  flood  or  other  damage  or 
severe  streambank  erosion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local  units  of 
government  to  implement  local  plans  to  con- 
trol or  break  up  river  ice  and  harbor  ice.  As 
part  of  such  authority,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  utilize,  and.  if  re- 
quested by  local  units  of  government,  loan 
any  necessary  ice-control  or  Ice-break  equip- 
ment to  such  local  units  of  government. 

(c)  The  sum  of  (6,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1981, 
September  30,  198.,  and  September  30,  1983, 
to  implement  this  section. 


Sec.  413.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  to 
Congress  a  list  of  those  bridges  over  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  con- 
structed, reconstructed,  or  removed  during 
the  period  January  1,  1948,  to  January  1, 
1980. 

Sbc.  414.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  flood  control,  beach  eroalon,  and 
other  water  resource  development  enacted 
after  November  8,  1966,  and  before  January  1, 
1980,  shall  be  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  printed  for  the  tise  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Sec  415.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  simultaneously  with  pro- 
mulgation or  repromulgation  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  under  authority  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  rivers  and  harbors, 
flood  control,  beach  erosion,  or  other  water 
resotu-ces  develc^ment  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  rule  or 
regulation  shall  not  become  effective,   if — 

(1)  within  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  promulgation,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as 
follows :  "That  Congress  disapproves  the  rule 
or  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of   the   Army   dealing   with   the   matter   of 

,    which   rule   or   regulation   was 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  .".  the 

blank    spaces    therein    being    appropriately 
filled;  or 

(2)  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  one  House  of  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  resolution  to  the  other  House,  and  such 
resolution  is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
House  within  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such  trans- 
mittal. 

(b)  If,  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  nromulgatlon  of  a  rule  or  regulation,  no 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress  has 
reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  rule  or  regulation  and  neither 
House  has  adooted  such  a  resolution,  the 
rule  or  regulation  may  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately. If.  within  such  sixty  calendar  days, 
such  a  committee  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  such 
a  resolution,  or  either  House  has  adopted 
such  a  resolution,  the  rule  or  regulation  may 
go  Into  effect  not  sooner  than  ninety  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  such  rule  is  prescribed  unless  disap- 
proved as  provided  is  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adioumment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  compxitation  of  thirty,  sixty, 
and  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

(d)  Congressional  Inaction  on.  or  rejection 
of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule  or  regulation. 

Sec  416.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  94  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-251)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$600,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(6,300.000  ". 

Sec.  417.  Tlie  prohibitions  and  provisions 
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for  review  and  approval  of  activities  In 
waters  of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  In 
section  9  and  in  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1899  (30  Stat.  1151).  and  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1902  (32  Stat. 
371),  shall  not  apply  to  the  Great  Miami 
River.  Ohio,  and  Its  tributaries  above  river 
mUe  7.5. 

Sec.  418.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River, 
adopted  by  the  Act  of  May  15.  1928  (45  Stat. 
534),  Is  modified  and  expanded  to  provide 
that,  at  full  Federal  expense  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  construct  an  auxiliary  struc- 
ture or  take  such  other  measures  as  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  deems  appropriate  to 
insure  the  stability,  dependability,  and 
safety  of  the  Old  River  Control  Complex. 
I^ulslana.  authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1954  and  to  regain  the  operational 
capabilities  of  such  Complex,  all  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  in  the  report  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineers.  New  Orleans  District,  dated 
October  14.  1977.  and  entitled  "Flood  Con- 
trol, Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries.  Old 
River  Control,  Louisiana.  Auxiliary  Struc- 
ture, Letter  Report". 

Sbc.  419.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  study  and  recommend  to  Congress 
the  extent  of  non-Federal  cooperation  that 
should  be  required  for  the  provision  of  nec- 
essary retaining  works  for  dredged  materials 
at  water  resources  development  projects  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  results  of  this  study  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  be  sub- 
mitted In  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Pending  congressional  action  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  study  to  be  under- 
taken pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  provision  of  or  pay- 
ment for  necessary  retaining  works  for 
dredged  materials  at  water  resources  devel- 
opment projects  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  be  a  Federal 
responsibility.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
reimburse  any  non-Federal  interest  for  the 
provision  of  or  payment  for  retaining  works 
for  dredged  materials  at  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  Secretary  made  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  prior  to  final  con- 
gressional action  on  recommendations  of  the 
study  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  if  such  provision  or  payment  is  not 
otherwise  a  requirement  specified  in  existing 
law. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt 
any  non-Federal  interest  from  any  require- 
ment to  provide  or  contribute  payment  for 
retaining  works  for  dredged  materials  at 
water  resources  development  projects  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
where  such  a  requirement  is  specified  in  ex- 
isting law.  A  project  requirement  that  non- 
Federal  interests  simply  provide  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way.  or  suitable  areas 
for  disposal  of  dredged  material  shall  not  be 
construed  to  require  non-Federal  provision 
of  or  payment  for  retaining  works  for 
dredged  materials. 

(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978. 

Sec.  420.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
study  and  recommend  to  Congress  those  cri- 
teria (including,  but  not  limited  to,  drain- 
age area,  amount  of  runoff,  and  frequency  of 
flooding)  to  be  used  in  determining  the  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  interests  in  providing 
protection  against,  or  reducing  damage  from. 
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(b)  Until  a  statute  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1979  otherwise  provides, 
the  Federal  flood  control  interest  shall  be 
based  on  the  criteria  contained  in  Engineer 
Regulation  116&-2-21.  entitled  "Flood  Con- 
trol Works  and  Storm  Sewer  Systems  in 
Urban  Areas",  dated  Augiist  7.   1972. 

(c)  The  report  and  recommendations 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  first  appropriation  of 
funds  under  this  section. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec.  421.  (a)  The  authorization  for  the 
Trexler  Dam  and  Lake  project.  Lehigh 
County,  Pennsylvania,  as  part  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  project  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 
is  terminated  upon  its  removal  from  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission. 

(b)(1)  The  survey  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  In  the  Beargrass  Creek  Basin, 
Kentucky,  authorized  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  United  States 
Senate.  January  29.  1965.  Is  not  authorized 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  No  report  on  the  basin  referred  to  in 
subseclon  (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

(3)  No  further  study  of  the  Beargrass 
Creek  Basin.  Kentucky,  shall  be  under- 
taken except  as  authorized  by  a  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  portion  of  the  project  for  the 
Nansemond  River,  Virginia,  from  the  United 
States  Highway  460  Bridge  at  Suffolk.  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  upstream  project  limits  at  river 
mile  18.66,  a  distance  of  approximately  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  11.  1888  (25 
Stat.  410),  and  modified  by  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes",  ap";ioved  July  3. 
1930  (46  Stat.  922).  is  not  authorized  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project. 
Saint  John  River.  Maine,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  1074).  is  not  authorized  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tbls  Act. 

Sec.  422.  Those  portions  of  the  Trent  River 
in  the  City  of  New  Bern,  County  of  Craven. 
State  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  and  de- 
scribed In  Committee  Print  Numbered  95- 
56  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonnavlgable 
waters  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Corps  of  Engineers  His- 
torical Foundation,  Is  authorized  to  design 
and  erect  a  memorial  on  public  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  environs.  In 
honor  and  commemoration  of  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  war  and  peace. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  select,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, a  suitable  site  on  federally  owned 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  Its  environs,  upon  which  may  be  erected 
the  memorial  authorized  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  If  the  site  selected  Is  on 
public  grounds  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 


government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor  of  the  DUtric't  of 
Columbia  shall  also  be  obtained. 

(c)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  me- 
niorial  Shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission 
Of  Fine  Aru.  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  put  to  no  ex- 
pense in  the  erection  thereof. 

(d)  The  authority  conferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  lapse  unless  (1)  the  erec- 
tion of  such  memorial  Is  commenced  within 
five  yeare  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  prior  to  its  commence- 
ment funds  are  certified  available  in  an 
Miount  sufficient,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  Of  the  Interior,  to  Insure  com- 
pletion of  the  memorial. 

(e)  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  erected  under  authority  of  this 
section  Shall  be  the  responsibility  of  th^ 
m«*.?t.'^f/''u  <lfP»rtment,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality having  Jurisdiction  over  the  site 
of  the  memorial.  c  sii* 

nf  ^fh,/^*  »^**''  ****  *'"*  °'  **>«  enactment 
shJf  h  ^*'"?P-  ^^"^  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  have  all  of  the  authority  which  the 
secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  Immediately 
prior  to  such  date  over  the  Trilby  Wash 
Detention  Basin  (McMIcken  Dam)  and  Out- 
R«c.^  *"?*'•  '^"Icoptt  County.  Gila  River 
frM^  •  '^K^"l  "^^  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Enelneers  is 
authorized  to  take  necessary  remeduf  meai! 
ures  to  assure  structural  integrity  and  flood 
control  capacity  of  the  Trilby  wksh  Deten- 

Chann.?'S  **'^*"'=''««  ^^)  and  Outlet 
Channel,  Maricopa  County,  Olia  River  Basin 
n^'^t  <=°'»s'™cted  under  authority  of  sec- 
th.rrt    o  °'  ^"""^  ^**  209  of  the  Elghty- 

tnf  ^'V.  *^^  J*'!  secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
hL     H  V^""  **"*  ^^^''^  °^  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  real  property  by  condem- 

othlrt'.  P""^^^^"-  donation,  exchange,  or 
otherwise,  as  a  part  of  any  water  resour-es 
development  project  for  use  for  public  park 
^^^..1''"^''^^°^  Purposes,  including  but  not 

ih^  n^n  ?■  ';*'"  P™^"ty  not  contiguous  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  project 

thf.f*'  l^lv"^*  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
«d  Vfn  '***  ^^""^  °^  Engineers,  is  author- 
1!^  *°  P'-e«"e.  restore,  interpret,  and  main- 
tain those  historic  properties  located  on  wa- 
ter resource  development  projects  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  if 

National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

^rf^^'  tf  ■  ">  "  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  de- 
termines that  the  construction  of  any  identl- 

r,f..  *^^"*°*  °'  "  "^J"""  waterway  consti- 
tutes the  proximate  cause  of  damage  to  any 
water  well,  spring,  or  artesian  well,  which  ll 
used  or  is  susceptible  for  use  for  any  bene- 
fic^   purpose,    then    the   Secretary   of   the 

is  Tuihori^fn*^™"^''  **"*  ^^^"^  °^  Engineers. 
l^,oK  .,^***  ^  compensate  any  owner  of 
such  well,  spring,  or  artesian  well,  or  such 
owners  designated  lessee  or  authorized  user 
for  actual  damage  sustained,  including  any 
diminution  in  land  value  caused  by  such 
damage. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  pay  no 
claim  for  compensation  under  this  section 
unless  such  claim  is  presented  to  an  author- 
ized agent  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  within  one  year  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  identifiable  segment  of  the  water- 
way project  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of 
damage. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  any  rule  of  substantive  law  regarding 
rights  to  undergroimd  water. 
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(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress  on  payments  made  un- 
der this  section. 

Sec.  428.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  120  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1976  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30.  1979,  September  30,  1980, 
September  30.  1981.  and  September  30,  1982". 

Sec.  429.  Section  108(k)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-251)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$103,- 
622,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$140,- 
000.000". 

Sec.  430.  (a)  Any  agency  of  the  United 
States  with  the  authority  and  responsibility 
to  grant  or  review  any  license  or  permit 
needed  to  utilize  hydroelectric  power  at  ex- 
isting dams  or  former  industrial  sites  shall 
make  every  effort  to  simplify  application 
procedures  and  to  expedite  the  considera- 
tion of  any  license  or  permit  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  such  facility,  or  for  the  sale  of  power 
from  such  facility. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  implementation  of  this  section, 
his  evaluation  of  any  continuing  institu- 
tional problems  Involved  in  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment at  existing  dams  or  former  in- 
dustrial sites,  and  his  assessment  of  the 
need  for  additional  congressional  action  to 
facilitate  hydroelectric  development  at  exist- 
ing dams  or  former  industrial  sites. 

Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
prohibited  from  determining  the  forty-flie- 
acre  cabin  site  In  the  South  Recreation  Area 
at  Conchas  Lake.  New  Mexico,  to  be  excess 
of  project  needs  prior  to  1996.  unless  such 
a  determination  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  his 
designee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  not 
require  the  removal  or  sale  and  purchase  of 
existing  cabins,  cottages,  or  other  privately 
owned  Improvements  located  on  the  site  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
prior  to  1996,  unless  agreed  to  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  his 
designee.  Existing  and  prospective  lease  ar- 
rangements shall  reflect  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  432.  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any 
uniformed  civilian  official  or  uniformed 
civilian  employee  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  assigned  to 
perform  investigations,  inspections,  or  law 
or  regulatory  enforcement  functions  In  con- 
nection with  civil  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army."  immediately  after  "For- 
eign Service.". 

Sec.  433.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
deauthorlzation  of  the  Big  Darby  Lake  proj- 
ect. Big  Darby  Creek.  Ohio,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  convey  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  without  payment  of  monetary  consider- 
ation all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the 
approximately  eight  hundred  thirty-four 
and  nine  one-hundredths  acres  of  land  ac- 
quired for  the  Big  Darby  Lake  flood  control 
project. 

(b)  The  conveyance  of  lemd  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  State  of  Ohio  ad- 
minister such  land  for  wildlife  management 
purposes  through  the  department  of  nat- 
ural resources  of  such  State.  If  at  any  time 
after  such  conveyance  such  land  Is  not  so 
administered  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
such  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
which  shall  have  immediate  right  of  reentry 
thereon. 

Sec.  434.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 


State  of  Georgia,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  all  of  the  rights,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  and  to  a 
parcel  of  land  vrith  improvements  thereon 
lying  and  being  situated  In  Chatham  County, 
city  of  Savannah.  State  of  Georgia,  and  more 
particularly  described  as  follows:  Beginning 
on  said  harbor  line  at  point  A.  which  is 
710.00  feet  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  dock  of  the  Sea- 
board Coastline  Railway,  formerly  known  as 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  and  123.40  feet 
distant  on  a  bearing  of  south  69  degrees  45 
minutes  03  seconds  east  from  harbor  line 
point  numbered  90;  thence  from  point  A 
340.00  feet  distant  on  a  bearing  of  north  20 
degrees  15  minutes  57  seconds  east  to  point 
B;  thence  753.54  feet  on  a  bearing  of  north 
73  degrees  00  minutes  50  seconds  east  to 
point  M;  thence  785.00  feet  on  bearing  of 
south  20  degrees  14  minutes  57  seconds  west 
to  point  N.  which  is  34.35  feet  on  a  bearing 
of  north  71  degrees  25  minutes  55  seconds 
west  from  harbor  line  point  94;  thence  from 
point  N  373.90  feet  on  a  bearing  of  north 
71  degrees  25  minutes  55  seconds  west  to 
harbor  line  point  92;  thence  226.20  feet  on 
a  bearing  of  north  69  degrees  45  minutes  03 
seconds  west  to  a  point  A.  the  beginning;  and 
containing  7.75  acres  more  or  less;  all  bear- 
ings being  referred  to  the  true  meridian. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  land  and  the  improvements  thereon,  and 
upon  such  other  terms,  conditions,  reserva- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  435.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  xindertake  a  national  program  of  In- 
spection of  dams",  approved  August  8.  1972 
(Public  Law  92-367;  33  US.C.  467c).  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  4.".  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  dam  inspected  under  this 
Act  which  Is  owned  by  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  such  pub- 
lic agency  or  instrumentality  is  in  such  a 
hazardous  condition  that  it  is  a  danger  to 
human  life  or  property,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  restore  such  dam  to  a  safe  con- 
dition if  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
other  public  agency  or  instrumentality  own- 
ing such  dam,  agrees  prior  to  any  such  res- 
toration ( 1 )  to  repay  to  the  United  States, 
over  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifty  years  from 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  restoration, 
all  costs  of  such  restoration,  together  with 
Interest,  at  a  rate  computed  in  accordance 
with  section  301(b)  of  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958,  and  (2|  to  maintain  such  dam 
upon  completion  of  such  restoration  in  a 
safe  condition.". 

(b)  The  first  section  of  Public  Law  92-367 
Is  amended  by  repealing  the  final  sentence. 

Sec.  436.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  alteration  of  certain  bridges 
over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  special 
alterations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  21,  1940  (33  U.S.C. 
Sll  et  seq.) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"BRIDGE  protection  SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
brldpes  and  enhancing  the  safety  of  vessels 
navigating  in  their  vicinity,  the  Secretary 
may.  upon  those  terms  and  conditions  he 
considers  appropriate,  financially  assist  a 
bridge  owner  in  the  construction  or  altera- 
tion of  a  bridge  protection  system. 

"(b)  A  bridge  owner  who  determines  that 
his  bridge  Is  susceptible  to  damage  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  bridge  protection  system  or 


the  Inadequacy  of  an  installed  bridge  protec- 
tion system  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  section.  The 
application,  and  any  material  the  Secretary 
requests  supplemental  thereto,  shall  be  In  a 
form  and  contain  the  information  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Federal  financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  section  shall  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  the  bridge  protec- 
tion system. 

"(d)  Upon  commencement  of  work  on  a 
bridge  protection  system,  the  Secretary  may 
make  partial  payments  as  work  progresses. 
However,  the  aggregate  of  partial  payments 
may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  construction  or  alteration  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  partial  payments 
in  excess  of  that  amount  are  In  the  public 
interest. 

"(e)  A  recipient  of  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  section  shall  keep  those  records 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  financial  assistance  received.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination,  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  the  financial 
assistance  received  xutder  this  section. 

"(f)  After  the  construction  or  alteration  of 
a  bridge  protection  system  has  been  accom- 
plished In  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
bridge  owner  shall  maintain  the  bridge  pro- 
tection system  In  proper  repair  so  that  it  con- 
tinues to  serve  Its  Intended  purpose  and  does 
not  present  an  obstruction,  hazard,  or  dan:^ei 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

"(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  those  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and 
after  October  1,  1980.". 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  other  than 
section  14.". 

Sec.  437.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  701s)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,500,000"  and  by 
striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,750,000". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  prolect  where  a 
non-Federal  interest  has  initiated  payment 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  coat  of  the 
prolect  prior  to  April  1.  1-979. 

Sec.  438.  (a)  The  second  sentence  under 
the  heading  "wabash  riveb  basin"  in  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-483)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"project,"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "project.". 

(b)  The  requirements  of  section  221  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agreements, 
including  agreements  on  water  supply  and 
recreational  develc^ment,  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  local  co(q>eratlon  as  a  condition  for  the 
construction  of  the  projects  for  Big  Blue 
Lake  and  Big  Walnut  Lake.  Indiana,  author- 
ized bv  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  the  State  of  Indiana  on  the 
items  of  local  cooperation  for  such  projects, 
which  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  State,  not- 
withstanding that  the  State  may  elect  to 
make  its  performance  of  any  obligation  con- 
tingent upon  the  State  leglslat\ire  making 
the  necessary  appropriations  and  funds  be- 
in?  allocated  for  the  same  or  subject  to  the 
avUablllty  of  ftrnds  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  439.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Uie  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  develop  and  Implement 
a  flood  warning  system  for  the  Whitewater 
River.  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Coun- 
ties, California,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$300,000. 

(b)  Prior  to  Installation,  local  interests 
shall  agree  to  operate  and  maintain  the  sys- 
tem authorized  by  subsection  (a),  and  de- 
velop, maintain,  and  Implement  emergency 
evacuation  plans  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Sec.  440.  Section  1812  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (40  U.S.C.  50)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1812.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  shall, 
as  superintendent  of  the  Washington  Aque- 
duct, annually  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  within  nine  months  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  a  report  of  his  operations 
for  that  year  and  a  report  of  the  conditions, 
progress,  repairs,  casualties,  and  expenditures 
of  the  Washington  Aqueduct  and  other  pub- 
lic works  under  his  charge.". 

Sec.  441.  Section  35  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  35.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized 
end  directed  to  plan  and  implement  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  removal  and  dis- 
posal of  debris  and  obsolete  buildings  In  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Olenn  on  Umnik  Island  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  Alaska,  remaining  as 
a  result  of  construction  during  World  War 
II.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such 
project  shall  use  local  resources  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  high  rate  of  unemployment 
among  local  residents.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $14,700,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

Sec  442.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  non-Federal  interests 
for  expenditures  made  for  Improvements  of 
the  Oakland  Inner  Harbor,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
no  such  reimbursement  shall  be  made  until 
the  project  for  improvement  of  the  Oakland 
Inner  Harbor  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
law,  and  (2)  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
only  for  such  work  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, determines  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  project. 

Sec.  443.  Appropriations  for  any  project 
which  is  authorized  for  Initial  construction 
by  this  Act  are  authorized  for  those  fiscal 
years  which  begin  on  or  after  October  1,  1980. 
Sec.  444.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1979". 

AMENDMENTS  OFTEXS)  BY  MB.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts:  Page 
163,  line  2,  after  the  first  period  insert  the 
following:  "The  possible  prevention  of  loss 
of  life  shall  be  a  benefit  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.". 

Page  179,  line  16,  after  "owned  by"  insert 
"the  corporation  created  by  the  Act  of  June 
16,  1916  (36  U.S.C.  21-29;  39  Stat.  227).  or". 

Page  179.  line  20,  after  "If"  insert  "such 
corporation  or". 

Page  185,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  443.  The  requirements  of  section  221 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-611)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agree- 
ments between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  Nebraska  for  local  cooperation 
as  a  condition  for  the  construction  of  the 
erosion  protection  project  at  the  Louisville 
State  Recreation  Area  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Platte  River,  near  Louisville,  Nebraska, 
authorized  by  section  14  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1946.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 


authorized  to  contract  with  the  State  of 
Nebraska  on  the  Items  of  local  cooperation 
for  this  project,  which  are  to  be  assimied 
by  the  State,  notwithstanding  that  the  State 
may  elect  to  make  Its  performance  of  any 
obligation  contingent  upon  the  State  legis- 
lature's making  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions and  funds  being  allocated  for  the  same 
or  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

Sec  444.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the 
Tombigbee  River  at  about  mile  334,  and  nec- 
essary connecting  road  approaches,  between 
Alabama  highway  88  and  Mississippi  high- 
way 388.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,000,000. 
The  total  cost  of  construction  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States. 

Sec  445.  The  requirements  of  section  221 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agreements 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Missouri  for  local  cooperation  as  a 
condition  for  the  construction  of  the  project 
at  Long  Branch  Lake.  Missouri,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  contract  with 
the  State  of  Missouri  on  the  items  of  local 
cooperation  for  this  project,  which  are  to  be 
assumed  by  the  State,  notwithstanding  that 
the  State  may  elect  to  make  Its  performance 
of  any  obligation  contingent  upon  the  State 
legislature's  making  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions and  funds  being  allocated  for  the  same 
or  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

Sec  446.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
study  and  prepare  a  report  of  the  possibility 
of  expanding  and  upgrading  the  functions  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Area  OfBce  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  in 
the  event  that  the  functions  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  relating  to  the  Great 
Lakes  are  transferred  from  the  St.  Paul  Of- 
fice to  the  Detroit  District  Office.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
Hotose  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  June  1,  1980. 

(b)  None  of  the  functions  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  relating  to  the  Great 
Lakes  shall  be  transferred  from  the  St.  Paul 
District  Office  to  any  other  district  office  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  before  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  the  report  described  In 
subsection  (a) . 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV 
contains  the  six  provisions  relating  to  the 
water  resources  development  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  include 
the  inclusion  of  prevention  of  loss  of  life 
as  one  of  the  ojectives  to  be  considered 
in  the  evaluation  and  formulation  of  wa- 
ter resource  projects,  and  relative  to 
flood  control  projects  the  cost-benefit 
ratio.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
corps  has  not  been  able  to  consider  sav- 
ing lives  as  a  benefit. 

The  modification  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  authorizing  Federal  assistance  in 
the  repair  of  publicly  owned  dams  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  provisions  also 
apply  to  dams  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

A  provision  permitting  the  State  of 
Nebraska  to  make  its  contract  for  re- 
payment of  its  share  of  the  cost  of  ero- 
sion protection  on  the  Platte  River  at 
Louisville,  Nebr.,  contingent  on  future 
appropriations.  This  is  to  avoid  a  re- 


quirement in  their  constitution  which 
pro'.iibits  long-time  contracts. 

Authorization  of  construction  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Tom  Bigbee  River  at  mile 
34  between  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

A  provision  permitting  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  make  its  contract  for  the  re- 
payment of  its  share  of  the  Long  Branch 
Lake  project  contingent  on  appropria- 
tions, the  same  as  the  Missouri  situa- 
tion. 

Also  a  provision  that  none  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  relating 
to  the  Great  Lakes  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  St.  Paul  District  Office  until  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  submits  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding the  functions  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior office  of  the  corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  titles  ni  and 
rv  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  have  passed 
over  title  m,  and  without  unanimous 
consent  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  could  not  offer  any  amend- 
ment to  title  III.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  me  what  amendments  he  pro- 
poses to  offer  to  title  HI? 

D  1550 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  be  glad  to.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  protect  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  in  offering  his 
amendment  to  the  Libby  Dam.  and  then 
I  have  three  amendments  I  would  like  to 
offer,  amendments  in  title  III. 

My  first  amendment  would  include 
those  projects  which  do  not  have  corps 
reports.  My  second  amendment  would 
relate  to  modifying  miscellaneous  road 
and  bridge  provisions  in  title  III.  My 
third  amendment  would  delete  section 
370  of  the  biU.  This  is  deletion  of  the 
provision  for  construction  of  a  marina 
facility  in  Lake  Texoma,  Tex.  No  study, 
no  report,  no  review,  no  cost  sharing 
would  be  involved  in  that  amendment. 

Those  3  of  the  10  or  so  amendments  I 
had  prepared  would  be  the  3  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  would  offer,  and 
would  necessitate  my  not  having  to  go 
to  the  other  procedure  I  talked  to  the 
gentleman  about. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Could  the  gentleman 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  amendments  he 
proposes  to  offer  to  title  IV  in  the  event 
he  gets  an  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  title  in? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  WeU,  the  decision  has  not 
been  made  as  to  all  of  the  amendments.  I 
have  provided  to  the  gentleman  as  a  dear 
colleague  letter  seven  amendments  that 
I  potentially  could  offer,  given  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  been  narrowing  his  scope  and  the 
number  of  amendments.  I  would  judge 
that  I  would  offer  three,  maybe  four,  of 
those  amendments  to  title  IV. 
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I  do  have  prepared  amendments  to 
just  about  every  line  in  title  IV,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  tie  up  the  House  in 
having  to  offer  each  of  those  amend- 
ments, as  the  gentleman  understands, 
because  of  an  oversight  of  looking  down 
to  tie  my  shoe  when  we  passed  over  title 
m.  I  sun  asking  at  the  graces  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  in  accepting  this 
unanimous -consent  request  so  that  the 
three  amendments  that  I  plan  to  offer 
may  be  offered,  plus  at  least  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
who  was  overlooked  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  WeU,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  do  think  that  the  gentleman 
did  not  hear  the  chairman  when  he  an- 
nounced the  title  was  concluded,  and 
personally  I  have  no  objection  to  giving 
the  gentleman  the  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  gen- 
tleman ask  for  a  time  limitation?  If  so, 
I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  on  title  III  to  end  at  4:30. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  With  that  agreement, 
I  would  certainly  not  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  original  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  time  limitation  that  will  be 
agreed  to  on  the  title  III  amendments, 
which  I  understand  is  being  asked  by  the 
chairman,  is  that  agreeable  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  time 
limit? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  accept  a  time  limi- 
tation to  1 :  30,  which  would  be  following 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  I  would 
request  respectfully  from  the  chairman 
that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  be 
given  at  least  5  minutes  of  that  time  so 
that  he  can  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
reason  for  requesting  the  gentleman  to 
yield  was  to  be  sure  that  as  part  of  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  that  we  have  5  min- 
utes also  in  opposition.  I  intend  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  an  agreement  that  if  he  has  5  min- 
utes to  propose  his  amendment,  we  have 
5  minutes  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  have  no  objection  if 
he  does  not. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  it  is  agreeable  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  want  to  get  agreement.  We  will  make 
it  4:40,  and  that  will  take  care  of  the 
times  we  are  talking  about. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  sure  that  I  am  imderstood  on 
this.  The  unanimous-consent  request  is 
only  to  permit  the  introduction  of  three 
amendments  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania alluded  to,  and  the  one  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
and  no  other  amendments. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  revising  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  limit  the 
amendments  to  title  ni  to  the  ones  speci- 
fied by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  revised  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
at  the  appropriate  time  in  title  m  now 
that  we  have  opened  up  title  m  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
withhold  until  the  imanimous-consent 
request  pending  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
include  in  my  unanimous- consent  re- 
quest not  only  limiting  it  to  the  four 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed 
upon,  but  also  allowing  those  Members 
who  would  like  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  title  III  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Iroca.  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
at  4:40  then,  we  will  then  proceed  into 
title  rv? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  will  be  the  next  unanimous- 
consent  request  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  offer  after  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  accepted. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  in  addition  to 
permitting  those  who  want  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  with  reference  to 
title  m,  I  would  want  the  right  to  ad- 
dress any  amendments  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  offer. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  If  the  amendments  are 
printed  in  the  Record  and  we  go  back  to 
title  m  and  allow  that  time  until  4:40, 
any  amendment  in  the  Record  would  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  EIXIAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  indicated  that  he  does  not 
intend,  if  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  accepted,  to  go  back  in  a  dilatory 
way  on  title  III  and  offer  any  other 
amendments  other  than  the  three  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  for.  My  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  that  the  three 
amendments  which  I  have  offered,  plus 
the  one  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  plus  the  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  in  title  HI,  is 
solely  the  context  of  my  request,  and  this 


gentleman  will  not  go  back  to  title 
m  and  offer  any  of  the  line-by- 
line and  amendment-by -amendment 
amendments  I  have  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  parliamentary  inquiry,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar)  will  protect  only  those 
amendments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Edgar, 
and  will  not  permit  other  amendments 
printed  in  the  Record  to  title  m  to  be 
offered. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  just  wsmt  to 
make  it  clear  that  all  of  the  Members 
that  have  a  desire  to  or  want  to  do  so 
imder  this  unanimous-consent  request 
will  have  the  right  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  title  III  or  any  part  re- 
lating thereto.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
D  1600 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  in  and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
at  4:40. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  allocate  any  portion 
of  that  time  under  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  consistent  with  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  previously? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Five  minutes  only.  I 
think  there  is  enough  to  go  around.  I  will 
not  use  mv  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  ? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  in  our  colloquy  we  had  suggested 
that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  be 
given  at  least  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington  be 
given  5  minutes.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  so  revise  his 
unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  as  revised? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  10  minutes  is  going  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Montana  project.  Is  the 
balance  to  be  divided  among  the  Mem- 
bers standing,  or  will  there  be  a  division 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority 
of  the  remaining  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  would  be  up  to  the  Chair,  but 
we  have  jdready  authorization  for  re- 
vision and  extension.  We  have  beaten 
this  thing  over  the  head  all  day,  and  I 
would  certainly  hope  we  can  go  ahead 
with  it.  I  will  certainly  give  my  attention 
to  that. 
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Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  dis- 
cretion to  allocate  time  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  In  addition  to  the 
allocation  which  has  been  requested  of 
5  minutes  for  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana and  5  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  the  Chair  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  discretion  will  allocate  a 
total  of  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  on  the 
basis  that  he  is  offering  three  amend- 
ments, and  will  allocate  the  balance  of 
the  time  to  those  Members  who  are 
standing. 

Members  standing  at  the  time  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  agreed 
to  will  be  recognized  for  40  seconds  each, 
with  the  possible  loss  of  time  if  there  are 
any  recorded  votes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  for  10 
minutes. 

PASUAMENTAKT  INQUIRT 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we 
did  not  take  a  final  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments that  were  read  en  bloc  to  title  IV, 
and  I  think  the  amendments  had  been 
read  and  were  pending  at  the  time.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  the  projects  that  he  is  proposing  to 
deauthorize? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
take  back  my  time?  No;  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  parliamentary  situation  is  that 
while  title  in  is  open  and  title  IV  is 
open,  title  I  is  open  in  a  limited  respect. 
But  pending  before  the  House,  if  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  correct,  is  a 
block  of  amendments  that  the  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  had  offered  and  which  were 
read  into  the  record,  and  would  suggest 
we  have  a  vote  on  those  amendments  en 
bloc  before  we  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3rield.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  correct,  and  I  will  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments to  title  rv  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  frcxn 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ROBKRTS)  . 

The  sunendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS   CFFCREO    BT    MB.    EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edgas:  Page 
127,  Una  17,  strike  section  318. 


Pag«  128,  line  4,  strike  sectlcm  310. 
Pa^e  131.  line  13,  strike  section  326. 
Pa^  132,  line  1.  strike  section  327. 
Page  133,  line  17,  strike  section  331. 
Page  135,  line  4.  strike  section  334. 
Page  145,  line  13.  strike  section  354. 
Page  145.  line  20,  strike  section  355. 
Page  146,  line  1,  strike  section  356. 
Page  147,  line  3.  strike  section  358. 
Page  149.  line  12.  strike  section  362. 
Page  154.  line  15.  strike  section  374. 
Page  155.  line  3,  strike  section  375. 
Renumber  sections  In  title  HI  accordingly. 

Mr.  EaXJAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  a  long  time  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  projects  that  are  listed  in 
this  amendment  would  not  take  lengthy 
debate  to  defend  their  projects.  This 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  list  of  projects  in 
title  I.  This  amendment  relates  to  a 
number  of  projects  in  title  m  which  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  finds  have  no 
final  report. 

The  first  project  that  has  any  impact 
by  my  amendment  is  the  Yaquina  Bay 
and  Harbor  in  Oregon.  The  total  Federal 
cost  is  around  $4  million.  It  would  ni(xli- 
fy  an  existing  protection  project  by  rais- 
ing the  south  getty  8  feet  to  prevent  ero- 
sion to  an  access  road  to  the  beach  area. 
The  objection  is  that  no  studies  have 
been  undertaken,  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
any  demonstration  of  economic  feasi- 
bility. 

The  second  project  is  the  Charleston 
Harbor  project  in  South  Cairolina.  The 
total  Federal  cost  is  $4.6  million.  It 
would  modify  the  project  to  authorize  a 
2-mile  extension  c>f  a  navigation  chan- 
nel. A  permit  has  been  issued  to  non- 
Federal  interests  to  do  this  work,  but 
there  is  no  authorized  Federal  project 
The  objection  is  that  there  is  no  Chief's 
report. 

The  third  project  is  Santa  Cruz  Har- 
bor, Calif.  The  total  Federal  cost  is  $260.- 
000.  Again  there  is  no  Chief's  report. 

The  next  project  is  the  Humboldt  Har- 
bor and  Bay,  Calif.,  project.  The  total 
Federal  cost  is  $1  million.  It  would  mod- 
ify the  navigation  projects  to  authorize 
construction  of  protection  works  to  pre- 
vent shoreline  erosion.  The  objection  is 
that  there  has  been  no  study  or  report  as 
to  feasibility. 

The  next  project  is  the  Burlington 
Dam,  N.  Dak.,  project.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  project  is  $92.6  mil- 
lion, and  of  the  modifications  author- 
ized by  this  provision  and  essential  for 
this  project,  if  it  were  to  be  constructed 
at  all,  is  $35  miUion.  It  would  modify 
the  proposed  authorized  project  on  the 
Souris  River,  N.  Dak.  There  is  also  no 
report  on  that  project. 

Also  my  amendment  will  provide  a 
number  of  other  specific  projects,  and 
I  could  go  down  through  the  list,  in- 
cluding the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  the 
Sacramento  River  bank  protection  proj- 
ect, the  Twin  Valley  Lake  project,  and 
there  are  several  others.  In  each  case 
there  is  no  report.  I  do  not  want  to  stand 
in  the  well  and  defend  these  projects  or 
in  fact  point  out  the  negative  aspects  of 
the  projects.  I  simply  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  final  report. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  Mem- 
bers who  would  Uke  to  use  their  time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  bases  his  support  for  deletion  of 
a  number  of  the  projects  in  title  III  on 
the  contention  that  no  final  report  is 
available  from  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  these  projects. 

There  are  reports  available,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  facts  are  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  sitting  on  these  reports  to 
justify  their  opposition  to  new  water  re- 
source project  starts. 

Let  me  cite  the  case  of  Fifteen  Mile/ 
Ten  Mile  Bayou  in  Crittenden  Coimty, 
Ark.  This  project  is  intended  to  relieve 
severe  flooding  problems  in  the  West 
Memphis,  Ark.,  area.  West  Memphis  is 
the  second  largest  city  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

During  a  recent  12-month  pericxl.  West 
Memphis  was  subjected  to  substantial 
damage  by  three  floods.  In  one  instance 
200  families  had  to  be  evacuated  and  600 
acres  of  the  city  were  flooded. 

The  work  that  has  been  proposed 
would  provide  for  enlargement  of  21 
miles  of  stream  channels  on  Fifteen  Mile 
and  Ten  Mile  Bayous.  The  work  would 
be  completed  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12.1  mill.on.  Its  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
is  1.9.  No  environmental  objections  to 
the  project,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been 
raised  and  the  project  has  the  imani- 
mous  support  of  local  interests. 

The  report  on  this  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion on  February  28,  1978,  and  was  for- 
warded to  the  OflBce  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  April  5,  1978.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  has 
been  on  the  Chief's  desk  for  9  months. 
All  the  administration  need  do  to 
thwart  urgently  needed  flood  control 
efforts  is  to  let  reports  lay  on  the  Chief's 
desk.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  West 
Memphis,  Ark.,  remain  threatened  with 
periodic  flooding  and  loss  of  income  and 
property  while  the  administration  defies 
the  will  of  the  Congress  in  determining 
water  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  people  have  been 
patient  in  awaiting  the  relief  that  this 
project  would  provide.  They  have  been 
more  than  patient. 

To  allow  final  reports  to  be  held  hos- 
tage in  this  manner  is  unconscionable. 
This  project  has  met  every  test  required 
by  law.  It  is  a  good  project  that  has 
stood  up  imder  every  review. 

The  people  of  West  Memphis  deserve 
the  protection  from  chronic  flooding  that 
plagues  that  area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Another  project  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar is  charged  with  the  same  offense 
of  lack  of  flnal  report.  This  is  the  Eight 
Mile  Creek  project  in  Greene  County, 
Ark. 

Increased  siltation  and  rainfall  runoff 
rates  affecting  Eight  Mile  Creek  have 
generated  a  severe  flood  threat  problem 
for  Paragould,  Ark.,  and  adjacent  farm- 
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ing  areas.  Paragould  is  the  fourth  largest 
city  in  my  district. 

The  project  that  has  been  proposed 
would  provide  protection  against  this 
threat  for  approximately  3,000  residents, 
4  major  industrial  plants,  churches,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  business  establish- 
ments in  Paragould  and  125  farms 
affected  by  the  flooding. 

The  proposed  project  would  consist 
of  11.4  miles  of  chaimel  improvement 
and  environmental/recreational  features 
including  establishment  of  a  greenway 
along  the  channel  improvement  in- 
corporating hiking  and  biking  trails  and 
miniparks. 

The  estimated  cost,  that  is  the  Fed- 
eral share,  of  the  project  is  $9.84  mil- 
lion and  its  beneflt  to  cost  ratio  is  2. 

The  final  report  and  revised  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  on  the 
Eight  Mile  Creek  project  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission on  March  29,  1977,  and  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  May 
1977.  This  project's  final  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  gathered  dust  on  the 
Chief's  desk  for  21  months. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  goitleman 
for  yielding.  The  Fifteen  Mile/Ten  Mile 
Bayous  project  is  not  included. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  That  project  is 
not  included  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  gentleman 
does  not  intend  to  object  to  this  project? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

D  1610 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  . 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  The  dUemma  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  particular  sit- 
uation is,  wherever  there  are  no  report, 
we  found  that,  quite  frankly,  the  admin- 
istration simply  did  not  act  and  ap- 
parently an  effort  not  to  submit  some 
reports  for  reasons  that  only  those  in  the 
administration  know.  As  a  result  of  some 
of  the  circumstances  as  well  as  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  oftentimes  in  the 
form  of  a  modification,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  committee  itself  should 
go  forward  and  act  and  this  is  precisely 
what  it  has  done,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  pleadings  from  the  Members  sup- 
IPorted  strongly  by  their  constituency. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Roberts  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  John- 
son of  California.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  particularly  want 
to  point  out  section  358  which  has  to  do 
with  bank  protection  and  erosion  con- 
trol on  the  Sacramento  River,  one  of  the 
main  rivers  in  the  Central  Valley  in  the 


State  of  California.  This  work  has  been 
going  on  since  1917  on  this  river.  Sec- 
tion 358  would  take  in  another  60-mile 
stretch  of  the  river  from  Chico  Landing 
to  the  Shasta  Dam.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant river.  It  carries  an  awful  lot  of 
water  during  flood  stage,  it  carries  an 
awful  lot  of  water  during  the  irrigation 
season.  We  must  protect  the  banks  of 
that  river  if  we  are  going  to  protect  life 
and  property  along  the  river. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  been 
very  active  of  late.  This  is  a  new  author- 
ization calling  for  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion that  will  be  available  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Each  project  that  is  done 
on  the  river  in  the  way  of  revetment  for 
the  protection  of  a  meandering  river  will 
have  to  meet  the  cost-benefit  ratio  agreed 
to  by  the  State  fish  and  wildlife  people 
for  environmental  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFTCRXD   BY   MB.   EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Edgab  :  On  page 
153  strike  lines  4  through  13  and  redesignate 
succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  is  a  rather 
sensitive  amendment  as  you  will  hear  in 
a  moment.  This  amendment  would  strike 
section  370  which  provides  full  Federal 
funding  for  a  marina  site  preparation  at 
Lake  Texoma  in  Texas.  There  is  no  study 
or  report  from  the  chief  and  the  Army 
has  indicated  in  its  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 19  that  it  objects  to  this  provision. 

There  are  more  substantiated  objec- 
tions to  this  project;  namely,  the  failure 
to  consider  such  matters  as  this  marina 
in  relationship  to  the  priorities  of  this 
Congress.  We  should  have  a  priority  list- 
ing of  areas  where  such  facilities  are 
needed  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  business  of 
developing  marinas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  have 
taken  the  well  of  this  House  and  justi- 
fiably argued  for  their  particular  project 
because  they  felt  strongly  for  them;  for 
flood  control,  for  protection  of  life,  and 
for  protection  of  property.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  House  in 
light  of  the  President's  projected  $15  bil- 
lion to  $16  billion  deflcit  or  the  $30  bil- 
lion deficit  this  year  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  spending  any  money 
developing  marinas  and  if,  in  fact,  we  do 
get  in  the  business  of  creating  marinas 
we  should,  in  fact,  have  them  on  some 
priority  basis. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  question  can 
be  raise(i  about  the  priority  in  authoriz- 
ing such  work  in  tight  budget  years  such 
as  this  and  about  the  failure  of  having 
at  least  some  cost  sharing.  Why  should 
the  Federal  Government  at  full,  100- 
percent  expense  provide  a  marina  in  this 
particular  lake  when  there  are  many 
other  marinas  in  other  lakes  that  may 
have  jurisdiction  and,  frankly,  I  do  not 


think  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  be  in  the  business  of  building 
marinas  or  access  to  them. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Leath 
of  Texas,  de  la  Gakza.  and  Eetel  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Roberts.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  overlooked  some- 
thing. Lake  Texoma  is  the  largest  at- 
tended public  facility  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Ten  miUicm  to  11  mil- 
lion visitors  a  year  use  this  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  marinas  are  in 
turn  leased  to  an  o{>erator  on  a  basis  of 
percentage  of  inccmie.  It  is  done  every- 
where. As  I  stated,  this  is  the  largest 
lake  in  terms  of  attendance,  llie  idea 
is  to  provide  marinas  for  these  visitors, 
average  Americans.  One  of  them  is  in 
Oklahoma  in  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins)  and 
one  is  in  mine.  All  that  is  done  is  to 
clean  out  a  place  and  put  a  small  revet- 
ment around  it  so  they  can  protect  the 
small  boats.  T^ere  are  plenty  of  places 
for  the  rich  folks  with  yachts  but  there 
are  no  places  for  the  poor  folks.  And 
again,  this  will  make  money  as  the  facili- 
ty is  used. 

The  corps  immediately  upon  construc- 
tion leases  these  marinas  on  a  percentage 
basis  of  income  to  a  private  individual 
and  it  is  paid  back  from  the  word  go. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  tight 
budget,  does  the  gentleman  think  it 
makes  sense  to  spend  $300,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  build  a  marina  such 
as  this? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Any  time  it  is  an  in- 
vestment, yes,  and  certainly  $300,000  aa 
a  marina  should  be  paid  back  in  3  years. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  there  any  cost  sharing 
involved  in  terms  of  paying  back  for  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  marina? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  whole  thing  Is 
paid  back  on  a  percentage  of  the  take 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha) . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  request  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  investigate 
first  and  then  construct  a  marina  at 
Lake  Texoma.  Now  this  is  not  unusual. 
We  do  this  at  most  of  the  reservoirs  cre- 
ated by  our  water  resource  development 
projects.  Almost  every  project  has  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  benefits  which  result 
from  recreation.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
provides  more  recreation  facilities  than 
any  other  Federal  agency  in  the  (jov- 
emment.  I  would  just  like  to  remind  the 
Members  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  has  been  here  for  2  days 
this  week,  1  day  last  week,  defending 
every  project  in  this  bill  for  each  and 
every  Member . 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Messrs.  Che- 
hit,  Chappell,  and  Livingston  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  yielding  me  their  time. 

Now.  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  requested  the  committee 
to  approve  was  a  study  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is 
feasible  to  construct  a  marina  at  Lake 
Tezoma  in  addition  to  whatever  other 
recreational  facilities  they  have.  If  the 
study  proves  the  project  feasible,  then 
$300,(X)0  is  authorized  to  implement  this 
recreational  improvement.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable request  and  I  support  it.  I  think 
the  Members  owe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  efforts  to  defend  their  authoriza- 
tions and  I  hope  the  Members  will  re- 
spond by  voting  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
D  1620 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams)  for  5  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. 

AMKNDMZNT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WILLIAMS 
or  MONTANA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana:  Page  144.  strike  out  line  13  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  line  4  on  page 
145. 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  WILLI/ MS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  next  5  minutes  we  are 
going  to  hear  discussed  a  project  which 
has  been  at  the  center  of  controversy 
in  my  district  for  two  decades  now.  It  in- 
volves two  dams  in  controversy,  the 
Libby  main  dam.  which  has  already  been 
constructed.  It  was  begun  in  1966.  That 
dam.  by  the  way.  is  rated  at  420  mega- 
watts, although  it  puts  out  about  480 
megawatts.  It  is  a  base  load  and  a  peak- 
ing combination  facility.  Had  I  been 
here  a  decade  ago.  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  building  of  that  main  dam. 

The  second  part  of  the  controversy 
surrounds  what  we  call  the  Libby  reregu- 
lating  dam.  That  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
issue  today.  That  proposed  project  is  10 
miles  downstream  from  the  main  dam. 
The  prime  purpose  of  that  dam  is  not 
to  deliver  additional  power,  but  merely 
to  change  the  configuration  of  the  power 
produced  in  the  main  dam  above  it. 

Now.  when  I  came  to  this  Congress  a 
year  ago,  I  tended  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
Libby  reregulating  dam,  but  many  pru- 
dent, thoughtful  people  who  lived  in  my 
district  asked  me  some  good  questions 
about  that  dam. 

By  the  way.  these  were  long-time  res- 
idents of  Montana,  hunters  and  fisher- 
men. Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the 
questions  they  asked.  They  wanted  to 


know  how  future  electric  demands  are 
forecast,  and  have  they  been  accurate 
in  the  past  two  decades. 

They  wanted  to  know  if  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  uses  appropriate  methods  and 
data  in  preparing  their  cost-benefit 
analysis.  They  wanted  to  know  if  this 
rereg  dam  is  going  to  help  the  river  fluc- 
tuations downstream. 

They  wanted  to  know  if  the  studies 
done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  met 
the  national  environmental  policy  act 
standards. 

They  also  wanted  to  know  if  there 
were  any  other  options  beside  that  re- 
regulat  ng  dam  for  meeting  needed 
power  in  this  country. 

Now.  the  Members  of  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation  who  represent 
this  area  joined  with  me  in  trying  to 
find  the  answers  to  those  questions,  be- 
cause they  were  good  questions.  We 
finally  asked  the  GAO  to  do  three  stud- 
ies. The  GAO  gave  us  an  answer  in  May, 
another  answer  in  November,  and  an- 
other answer  in  December  of  last  year. 
Here  is  what  the  GAO  considered.  They 
reviewed  the  methods  of  forecasting  and 
examined  the  accuracy  of  past  forecasts. 
They  reviewed  the  need  for  additional 
peaking  resources  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. They  provided  us  with  cost-benefit 
indicators  on  this  Libby  reregulating  unit 
and  they  identified  options  other  than 
Libby  to  meet  or  decrease  peak  demands. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  answers 
that  the  GAO  came  up  with.  They  raised 
serious  questions,  serious  questions,  my 
colleagues,  about  the  accuracy  of  power 
forecasts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They 
agreed,  the  GAO  agreed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  peaking  power  and  there  is  no 
argument  about  the  necessity  for  peak- 
ing power,  but  they  asked,  prudently  I 
think,  they  asked  this  Congress  to  con- 
sider alternative  ways  to  meet  that  need. 

What  did  they  tell  us  about  cost  bene- 
fits? They  said: 

On  this  dam  the  Corps  of  Engineers  used 
methods  which  over-estimated  the  project's 
benefits. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  admitted  that, 
recomputed  the  cost  benefit  and  found 
out  they  were  only  half  of  what  the 
corps  itself  had  thought  they  were. 

Now  GAO  tells  us  that  the  people  in 
this  Nation  are  going  to  lose  42  cents  for 
every  dollar  they  put  into  this  dam. 

Finally,  on  alternatives  to  the  Libby 
Dam,  the  GAO  told  us  there  is  load  man- 
agement. There  is  intertype  power  ex- 
changes. There  is  cogeneration.  There  is 
peak  load  pricing  and  there  are  also  sev- 
eral other  ways,  including  conservation. 

Here  is  what  the  GAO  concluded: 

The  proposed  Libby  project  should  pro- 
ceed no  further  until  Congress  has  more  in- 
formation on  it.  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  direct  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  recompute  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  costs  and  benefits 
for  the  project. 

Now,  and  this  is  crucial,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  agrees,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
agrees  and  does  not  want  this  project 
authorized  now. 


Now,  some  will  say,  "No,  no,  Blumen- 
feld  doesn't  speak  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams) 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
Members  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
whether  their  constituents  are  served 
by  public  or  private  utilities. 

One  must  understand  the  concept  of 
a  reregulating  dam.  Libby  dam  was  built 
as  the  first  part  of  a  two-part  unit  with 
the  second  part — a  reregulating  dam  to 
be  built  downstream  to  retain  a  rereg- 
ulating system  when  Libby  the  large 
volume  of  water  released  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  when  the  system  is  used 
for  peaking  power.  All  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  congressional  committees 
involved  have  always  assumed  that  Lib- 
by dam,  and  its  reregulating  dam,  were 
to  be  a  single  package. 

Last  year  a  court  decision  said  that  the 
reregulating  dam  was  not  specifically 
authorized,  and  therefore  had  to  be  re- 
authorized. For  that  reason,  it  is  in  this 
bill.  However,  it  has  always  been  a  part 
of  the  project. 

The  entire  hydroelectric  system  along 
the  Columbia  River  is,  in  reality,  a  series 
of  dams,  each  of  which  acts  as  a  regu- 
lating dam  for  the  one  above  it.  How- 
ever, Libby  has  no  regulating  dam  yet. 
It  is  partially  built.  More  than  $26  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  this  dam.  The 
authorization  in  this  bill  would  ccrtinue 
this  partially  completed  project. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  informed  us 
repeatedly  that  we  will  have  severe 
shortages  of  energy  in  the  Northwest  in 
the  mid-1980's,  unless  we  have  abundant 
water  in  the  Columbia  River  system. 
The  shortages  are  projected  for  the  time 
when  this  dam  is  supposed  to  come  on 
line.  It  is  important  to  understand  that 
Libby  dam  will  produce  483  megawatts 
more  peaking  power  with  a  reregulating 
dam  than  is  now  possible. 

In  other  words,  with  the  reregulating 
dam  we  gain  480  megawatts  of  peaking 
power  at  the  Libby  dam.  In  addition  to 
that  we  gain  88  more  megawatts  of  off- 
peak  power  at  the  reregulating  dam  it- 
self. This  is  a  total  of  571  extra  mega- 
watts. The  electricity  produced  at  these 
dams  will  cost  only  16.2  mils,  compared 
to  the  40-  to  50-mil  cost  of  electricity 
produced  by  a  coal  plant,  and  the  hydro 
plant  will  not  create  the  environmental 
problems  associated  with  a  coal  plant. 

Please  remember  the  concept  of  a  re- 
regulating dam.  It  is  used  with  another 
(existing)  dam  that  is  being  used  for 
peaking  power  by  running  a  lot  of  water 
through  in  a  hurry.  Thus,  a  reregulating 
dam  is  necessary  to  allow  Libby  Dam  to 
function  properly  as  a  part  of  the  North- 
west power  system. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  reject 
this  amendment.  I  must  say  that  stMne  of 
the  data  I  have  presented  was  provided 
to  me  from  Senator  Melcher,  of  Mon- 
tana, a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
who  supports  the  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK>  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ptthian 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Williams)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Ptthian)  for  his  generosity 
in  yielding  his  time  to  me. 

Let  me  complete  my  statement.  "ITie 
crucial  thing,  now  that  all  the  studies  are 
done,  is  that  the  corps  now  agrees  and 
has  asked  that  this  Congress  not  author- 
ize this  dam.  That,  I  think,  is  absolutely 
crucial. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  need 
peaking  power  or  whether  we  do  not. 
"ITiose  are  not  the  arguments.  The  argu- 
ment is  simply  this:  Should  we  immedi- 
ately authorize  a  dam  for  which  the  need 
has  not  been  established — and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  agrees  with  that — or 
should  we  go  ahead  and  authorize  it  de- 
spite all  the  facts  that  are  now  in? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  just 
wait. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
Members  who  wish  to  use  their  time,  un- 
der the  limitation  of  debate,  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  . 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  offer  some  thoughts  on  the  Galli- 
polis  Lock  on  the  Ohio  River  between 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

The  rationale  for  the  Gallipolis  lock 
enlargement  is  the  old  bottleneck  argu- 
ment— other  locks  downstream  on  the 
Ohio  are  larger — 1,200  feet  long  com- 
pared to  600  feet  for  Gallipolis — and  can 
pass  more  barge  traffic.  As  in  the  past, 
there  is  no  requirement  on  the  barge 
beneficiaries  to  repay  the  costs  of  this 
expensive  project  through  user  fees. 
While  highway  users  pay  for  road  im- 
provements, barges  still  do  not  cover  the 
Federal  investment  in  waterways.' 

While  heavily  investing  in  this  project, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  not  even  com- 
pleted the  phase  I  design  memorandum 
stage,  the  Ohio  River  navigation  system 
has  major  unresolved  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  problems  which  will 
be  aggravated  by  the  (3allipolis  project. 

Raising  the  water  level  has  softened 
and  weakened  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries,  causing  formerly  stable 


*  In  1S78  Congress  passed  a  token  fuel  tax 
for  barges,  but  this  will  recover  lees  than  20 
percent  of  the  federal  navigation  outlays 
when  It  takes  full  effect  later  this  decade. 


land  to  slump  and  wash  away.  Farmland, 
towns,  and  highways  are  being  damaged. 
The  unofficial  estimate  of  damages  be- 
hind the  Cannelton  Dam  alone  is  $800 
million. 

The  system  of  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Ohio  River  has  caused  a  deterioration  of 
water  quality.  Past-moving,  turbulent 
water  cleanses  itself  of  pollutants  most 
effectively.  The  new  lock  and  dam  en- 
largements have  turned  the  Ohio  into  a 
slow-moving  river — a  virtual  series  of 
lakes — and  have  thus  reduced  its  as- 
similative capacity.  EPA  estimates  a  30- 
percent  loss  in  assimilative  capacity  be- 
hind Markland  Dam  near  Cincinnati. 
The  public  water  supplies  for  3  million 
people  are  drawn  from  the  river,  and 
the  deterioration  of  water  quality  trans- 
lates into  increased  costs  for  water  puri- 
fication, and  could  become  a  serious 
health  hazard  in  time  of  drought. 

As  the  economic  structure  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  becomes  more  committed  to  in- 
creased barge  transportation,  there  will 
be  pressure  to  take  upstream  farmland 
for  more  reservoirs.  These  reservcrirs, 
costing  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
would  be  needed  to  provide  releases  of 
water  to  float  barges  on  the  mainstem 
Ohio  during  time  of  drought. 

The  Ohio  River  has  been  closed  to 
barge  traffic  as  a  result  of  floods, 
drought,  and  freezeovers  in  winter 
months.  In  addition,  barge  collisions 
with  locks  and  dams  can  shut  down  the 
river  to  navigation.  The  vulnerability  of 
the  navigation  system  to  these  extremes 
of  weather  calls  into  question  the  wis- 
dom of  making  the  economy  of  the  valley 
further  dependent  on  barge  transporta- 
tion. All  of  these  problems  point  to  the 
need  to  review  a  ccwnplete  report  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  will  ex- 
amine the  needs  of  the  area  and  alter- 
natives to  the  Gallipolis  project. 

Senator  Wendell  Ford,  of  Kentucky, 
has  stated  that  damages  from  the  new 
locks  and  dams  may  run  up  to  $4  billion. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  address  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  with  an  in- 
quiry regarding  section  376  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  on  this  section  pro- 
vides for  engineering  and  design  for  the 
proposed  project  after  the  preparation 
of  the  feasibility  report. 

While  I  appreciate  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  we  are  moving  on  this 
project,  I  am  concerned  that  such  a  go- 
ahead  without  congressional  approval 
will  allow  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  plan  other  thjin  that  approved 
by  the  local  area,  the  two-dam  "all  river 
plan." 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  "all  river  protection  plan"  was  rec- 
ommended on  February  27,  1975,  by  the 
district  engineer,  Los  Angeles  District, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1976,  Congress  authorized  phase  I 
of  this  project,  but  the  language  at  that 
time  specifically  provided  that  the  proj- 


ect proceed  in  accordance  with  the  all 
river  plan.  Because  this  plan  is  the  result 
of  the  delicate  compromise  of  all  caa- 
cemed  parties,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  our  actions  today  be  consistent  viitb 
our  original  intentions. 

Is  it  the  imderstanding  of  the  chair- 
man that  this  money  is  being  authorized 
with  the  intent  that  the  project  proceed 
according  to  the  "all  river  plan?" 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar). 

Originally  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  had  noticed  his 
intent  to  strike  from  the  bill  sect'on  321. 
Is  it  my  understanding  that  my  colleague 
has  abandoned  that  particular  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  does  not  in- 
tend to  offer  any  additional  amendments 
to  title  m.  The  gentleman's  project  in 
title  m  is  protected. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  for 
the  fine  work  that  his  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  has  done  on  this  leg- 
islation. I  also  want  to  extend  my  special 
gratitude  to  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  has  provided  me  with 
valuable  assistance. 

The  legislation  has  a  special  impor- 
tance for  the  south  Jersey  region  that  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  in  the 
Congress.  It  would  authorize  solutions 
to  two  of  the  most  pressing  water-re- 
lated problems  affecting  my  congres- 
sional district.  It  would  enable  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  dredge  and  main- 
tain the  major  inlets  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  on  a  regular  basis.  And  it  would 
direct  the  corps  to  develop  low-cost  ero- 
sion-control projects  for  six  south  Jersey 
communities  along  Delaware  Bay. 

The  inability  to  dredge  and  maintain 
our  major  inlets  hsis  been  one  of  our 
most  longstanding  and  frustrating 
problems  in  New  Jersey.  The  inlets  are 
the  lifeblood  of  many  of  our  coastal  com- 
munities. The  fishing,  boating,  and  re- 
sort industries  rely  heavily  on  clear  navi- 
gation channels  between  the  Intracoastal 
Waterwav  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
inlets  also  take  on  a  national  significance 
as  well.  By  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  inlets 
plav  a  key  role  in  facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  interstate  commerce. 

Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  the  in- 
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lets  has  deteriorated  greatly  over  the 
years.  There  has  been  severe  shoaling  in 
many  places,  seriously  threatening  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  fishermen 
and  other  boaters  that  are  forced  to  use 
these  inlets.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
authority  to  dredge  the  inlets,  but  it  can 
do  so  only  as  part  of  expensive,  multi- 
purpose construction  projects.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  small  coastal  towns  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  local  share  of  such 
expensive  undertakings,  and  the  inlet 
projects  have  never  been  carried  through 
to  construction. 

Section  321  of  the  bill  would  change 
this  situation.  It  would  enable  the  corps 
to  conduct  the  necessary  dredging  and 
maintenance  of  these  inlets  without  hav- 
ing to  build  the  other  portions  of  the 
projects.  The  five  inlets  affected  are 
Bamegat,  Corsons,  Great  Egg  Harbor, 
Hereford,  and  Townsends. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this 
staging  arrangement.  It  would  give  the 
corps  the  flexibility  to  pursue  feasible 
options  besides  construction  of  jetties 
and  groins  to  stabilize  the  inlets.  The 
corps  has  never  looked  at  the  possibility 
that  the  inlets  can  be  stabilized  by  the 
simpler,  less  expensive  procedure  of 
maintenance  dredging.  This  option  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  better  permanent 
solution  to  the  inlet  problems.  It  would 
insure  that  the  inlets  are  dredged  and 
maintained  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It 
also  would  establish  a  procedure  to  keep 
the  inlets  clear  on  a  regular  basis 
through  maintenance  dredging.  And  it 
would  enable  local  communities  to  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
dredging  the  inlets  without  committing 
them  to  costly  multipurpose  projects. 

The  administration  has  objected  to 
this  provision  authorizing  the  staging  of 
the  projects.  It  contends  that  economic 
justifications  and  appropriate  cost-shar- 
ing for  the  dredging  have  not  been  dem- 
onstrated. It  also  claims  that  there  may 
be  difiQculties  in  securing  local  coopera- 
tion and  assurances. 

With  all  due  respect,  the  administra- 
tion's objections  are  not  well  founded. 
The  dredging  of  the  inlets  is  already 
authorized  by  existing  law  as  part  of  ex- 
pensive construction  projects.  The  bill 
simply  separates  dredging  from  the  rest 
of  each  project.  By  doing  so,  it  actually 
reduces  Federal  costs  as  the  corps  will 
not  have  to  build  an  expensive  project  to 
take  care  of  the  shoaling  problems  in  the 
inlets.  It  can  address  the  problems  with 
the  much  less  costly  approach  of  main- 
tenance dredging. 

The  administration's  fears  of  not  ob- 
taining local  support  also  are  not  well 
founded.  There  is  incredibly  strong  local 
support  for  the  dredging.  Moreover,  the 
bill  states  specifically  that  the  non-Ped- 
eral  share  of  dredging  costs  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  share  applicable  to  the  total 
project  as  authorized. 

A  second  provision  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  also  would 
have  significant  benefits  for  New  Jersey. 
This  provision,  section  405  tb),  would 
authorize  badly  needed  assistance  to  six 
south  Jersey  communities  along  Dela- 


ware Bay.  These  communities  axe  Port 
Elfsborg,  Portescue,  Gandys  Beach,  Sea 
Breeze,  Reeds  Beach,  and  Pierces  Point. 
They  desparately  need  help.  Serious 
flooding  and  erosion  from  recurring 
storms  are  damaging  and,  in  some  cases, 
destroying  bayfront  homes  and  commer- 
cial buildings  in  these  communities.  In 
addition,  the  flooding  and  erosion  pose 
serious  threats  lo  the  safety  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  residents. 

The  town  of  Sea  Breeze  is  typical.  It 
lost  its  protecting  beach  in  a  storm  sev- 
eral years  ago.  As  a  result,  the  town 
experiences  serious  flooding  of  its  build- 
ings and  main  access  roads  several  times 
a  year.  During  these  times,  the  town  is 
isolated  and  must  do  without  fuel  sup- 
plies, five  protection,  and  ambulances. 

Portescue  is  another  example  of  a  bay 
community  that  suffers  from  serious 
flooding  and  erosion  problems.  Beach 
and  shoreline  erosion  has  become  so 
severe  in  recent  years  that  high  waves 
during  storms  are  threatening  the  sur- 
vival of  the  town's  marina  industry. 

A  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
bears  out  the  need  to  assist  these  six 
communities.  ITie  study,  released  in 
December  1978,  found  that  serious  flood- 
ing and  erosion  affected  all  of  the  com- 
munities and  had  reached  a  "severe 
stage"  in  some  places. 

The  legislation  would  remedy  these 
serious  problems  by  authorizing  low-cost 
flood-control  projects  for  these  bayshore 
conmiunities.  It  calls  for  the  projects 
to  make  use  of  the  erosion-control  tech- 
niques found  to  be  most  feasible  under 
section  54  of  the  1974  Water  Resources 
Development  Act.  That  section  author- 
ized the  corps  to  construct  a  series  of 
alternative  erosion-control  demonstra- 
tion projects  throughout  the  country. 
Under  the  bill,  the  corps  is  to  apply  the 
most  feasible  techniques  from  those  proj- 
ects to  the  six  bayshore  communities, 
With  direction  and  assistance  from  the 
corps,  residents  and  local  governments 
would  carry  out  the  projects.  The  proj- 
ects would  not  require  massive,  capital- 
intensive  construction  projects,  but 
instead  would  use  small-scale  innovative 
techniques  geared  toward  the  particular 
community. 

Here  again,  the  administration  has 
lodged  objections,  contending  there  is 
no  need  for  additional  erosion-control 
demonstration  projects.  Again,  I  feel  the 
administration's  objections  are  baseless. 
These  communities  are  in  dire  need  of 
assistance.  The  bill  would  provide  such 
assistance  in  a  most  effective,  economical 
way.  It  calls  on  the  corps  to  use  those 
erosion-control  techniques  that  have  a 
proven  track  record.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration has  overstated  the  authori- 
zation level  for  the  projects,  claiming 
they  will  cost  $5  million.  The  bill's  au- 
thorization is  only  one-half  that  amount, 
$2.5  million. 

In  stammary,  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  would  provide  much  need- 
ed assistance  to  New  Jersey  inlets  along 
the  Atlantic  and  its  communities  along 
Delaware  Bay.  It  would  address  serious 
local  problems  and  serve  the  national 


interest.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska  yielded  her  time  to  Mr. 
Bereuter.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Bereuter) . 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  a  project  authorized  in 
section  336  of  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  4788, 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act. 
Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  provision 
which  authorized  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  relocate  Highway  15  in  Niobrara, 
Nebr. 

In  1957  the  Corps  of  Engineers  com- 
pleted construction  of  the  Gavin's  Point 
Dam  on  the  Missouri  River  near  Yank- 
ton, S.  Dak.  Upon  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect, it  was  learned  that  the  nearby  town 
of  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  was  experiencing 
damaging  seepage  and  drainage  prob- 
lems due  to  an  increase  in  the  level  of 
surface  water  brought  on  by  the  project. 

In  a  Corps  of  Engineers  design  memo- 
randum (No.  MG-91,  page  I-l)  dated 
Jime  1970,  the  corps  stated — 

Periodic  flooding  and  a  rising  ground 
water  table  caused  by  the  operation  of  the 
Gavin's  Point  Reservoir  (Lewis  and  Clark 
Lake)  In  particular  and  the  Missouri  River 
mainstream  reservoir  system  In  general  have 
resulted  In  a  physical  taking  of  the  Niobrara 
State  Park  and  portions  of  the  Village  of 
Niobrara.  Based  on  the  limited  experience  . . . 
since  the  project  went  Into  operation,  these 
effects  wUl  continue  to  encroach  on  ad- 
jacent private  and  public  lands  to  the  extent 
that  the  Park  and  the  Village  will  be  un- 
tenable for  their  past  and  present  functions. 
Without  Immediate  and  vlgoroiis  action  by 
the  corps  and  at  all  Influential  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  residents  of  the  Village  will 
suffer  Irreparable  financial  loss.  Since  the 
efforts  of  periodic  flooding  and  slowly  rising 
groundwater  are  creeping  and  Insidious  In 
nature,  many  of  the  residents  will  be  un- 
able to  ct^e  without  the  type  of  aggressive 
help  given  to  victims  of  an  overwhelming 
disaster  . . . 

Consequently,  the  corps  recommended, 
through  this  report,  that  the  town  of 
Niobrara  be  relocated  at  a  cost  to  the 
Pederal  Government  of  $11.4  million.  My 
predecessors  in  Congress.  Senators  Ro- 
man L.  Hruska  and  Carl  T.  Curtis  au- 
thored the  legislation  and  spearheaded 
the  effort  which  led  to  the  relocation  of 
the  town  of  Niobrara — an  act  that  was 
accomplished  in  1977. 

Unfortunately,  the  corps  did  not  com- 
plete the  job  for  it  failed  to  connect  the 
relocated  village  of  Niobrara  to  Highway 
12,  the  highway  on  which  the  old  town  of 
Niobrara  was  located,  although  it  built 
part  of  the  roadway  for  the  highway 
within  the  village  itself.  I  would  add 
that  at  the  time  of  relocation,  the  town's 
railroad  was  also  abandoned.  The  only 
access  the  citizens  of  Niobrara  now  have 
to  the  main  highway  is  a  gravel  road. 

To  some  of  my  colleagues,  this  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  significant  problem.  How- 
ever, the  residents  of  Niobrara  have  been 
all  but  cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of 
commercial  trafiQc  and  tourism — an  in- 
convenience to  which  they  should  not  be 
subjected.  Some  business  losses  in  the 
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commimity  have  been  estimated  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  because  of  the  loss  of 
Highway  12. 

The  corps  mistakenly  and  contrary  to 
congressional  findings  maintains  that  the 
relocation  of  Highway  12  was  never  their 
responsibility.  I  reject  that  contentirai 
and  am  pleased  the  committee  came  to 
a  similar  conclusion  by  its  decision  to  au- 
thorize the  project. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  assimied  re- 
sponsibility when  it  built  the  dam  causing 
the  original  damage  to  the  village  of  Nio- 
brara. Congress,  through  specific  legisla- 
tive direction,  authorized  the  relocatlMi 
of  the  town.  Relocation  of  the  highway 
to  serve  the  village  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  relocation  project.  The  bill  before 
us  provides  that  specific  authorization — 
it  simply  completes  a  job  Congress  has 
previously  mandated. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
corps  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  similar 
projects.  The  construction  of  a  dam  on 
Papillion  Creek,  near  Omaha,  Nebr.,  re- 
quired the  reconstruction  of  a  portion  of 
Highway  N-36  at  a  cost  of  $2,157,192.31. 
The  dam  was  a  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ect. The  cost  of  the  road  reconstruction 
was  paid  by  the  corps  except  for  approxi- 
mately $4,400  which  included  some  pre- 
liminary engineering  costs  prior  to  their 
authorization  date  and  interest  payments 
to  the  contractor.  This  project  was  let  to 
contract  in  March  of  1975  and  accepted 
in  September  of  1976. 

When  Swanson  Reservoir,  near  Tren- 
ton, Nebr.,  was  built  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  8.3  miles  of  UJS.  Highway 
34  were  relocated  at  a  cost  of  $674,500. 
This  cost  was  entirely  paid  by  the  Bu- 
reau. An  additional  6.3  miles  of  U.S.  34 
were  relocated  at  a  cost  of  $521,856  with 
65  percent  paid  by  the  Bureau.  The  latter 
6.3  miles  were  east  of  the  reservoir  and 
Included  reconnection  to  the  existing 
highway.  These  projects  were  begun  in 
1950  and  completed  in  1952.  Tlie  con- 
struction of  the  Crarrison  Dam  on  the 
Missouri  River  in  North  Dakota  inun- 
dated two  towns  (Sanish  and  Van  Hook) 
and  State  Highway  23.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  built  a  replacement  village 
named  New  Town  and  relocated  High- 
way 23  (including  a  new  Missouri  River 
Bridge)  as  part  of  the  dam  construction 
project. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers did  not  follow  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress on  this  matter.  What  the  good 
people  of  Niobrara  have  asked  is  to  com- 
plete the  project  which  was  clearly  made 
necessary  by  action  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers downstream  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  rerouting  of  Highway  12  is  criti- 
cal to  the  community  of  Niobrara,  and 
It  is  a  fair  and  equitable  action.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
decision  of  the  committee  and  the  intent 
of  previous  congressional  action.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Albosta)  . 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1979.  As  a  member  of 


the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
and  the  full  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  I  am  pleased  that 
I  was  able  to  participate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  important  legislation. 

H.R.  4788  authorizes  and  modifies 
many  needed  water  development  and 
flood  protection  projects  around  the 
country.  These  projects  provide  positive 
benefits  for  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located.  These  benefits  outweigh 
the  terrible  costs  of  floods  and  draughts 
that  otherwise  would  plague  these  areas. 

If  we  are  to  develop  this  country's 
hydroelectric  power  and  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  if  we  are  to 
continue  our  abundant  agricultural  pro- 
duction, then  we  must  pass  this  legisla- 
tion and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
strengthening  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider this  legislation  and  not  vote  to 
further  delay  needed  water  projects  that 
have  been  mired  in  bureaucratic  delay 
that  has  given  us  the  present  condition 
we  are  in.  Congress  needs  to  pass  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  In- 
tact so  that  these  vitally  needed  proj- 
ects can  move  forward  quickly  for  the 
benefit  of  this  coimtry  and  its  citizens.* 
*  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mor- 
iches Inlet  is  located  on  Fire  Island,  in 
Suffolk  County,  N.Y.  It  is  80  miles  east 
of  New  York  City  and  52  miles  west  of 
Montauk  Point,  Long  Island's  eastern 
tip.  Fire  Island  separates  the  Great 
South  Bay  and  Long  Island's  Intercoastal 
Waterway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
There  are  approximately  60,000  boats  in 
use  in  Suffolk  County,  with  6,000  of  these 
operating  in  the  tributary  area  of  Mor- 
iches Inlet.  New  York  State  estimates 
that  recreational  boating  in  this  area 
will  increase  by  50  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 

The  closest  inlets  to  Moriches  Inlet  are 
Fire  Island  Inlet,  30  miles  to  the  west, 
and  Shlnnecock  Inlet  15  miles  to  the  east. 
When  Atlantic  storms  hit  the  Long  Is- 
land area,  boaters  are  unable  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  inner  bays  unless  they 
travel  for  the  period  necessary  to  reach 
the  Fire  Island  and/or  Shinnecock  Inlets. 
This  lack  of  a  centrally  located  access  to 
shelter  is  a  safety  hazard,  that  should  be 
cured  as  soon  as  possible. 

Moriches  Inlet  itself  was  opened  by 
a  storm  in  1931.  The  inlet  channel  has 
been  dredged  intermittently  since  then, 
in  1958,  1963,  and  1966.  However,  due  to 
rapidly  changing  shoaling  conditions, 
Moriches  Inlet  has  now  been  character- 
ized by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  as  imsafe 
for  navigation  at  any  time. 

From  1974  to  1978,  six  people  died  in 
the  inlet  due  to  capsizing  of  vessels.  The 
rate  of  fatalities  in  Moriches  Inlet  is 
three  times  the  national  average  accord- 
ing to  Coast  Guard  statistics.  The  dan- 
ger to  boaters  increases  during  storms, 
when  they  have  less  control  of  their  ship 
as  it  passes  through  the  outer  bar  at  the 
inlet.  In  fact,  the  Coast  Guard  station 
at  Moriches  Bay  has  indicated  that  even 
their  vessels  run  the  risk  of  sinking  if 
they  attempt  to  traverse  the  inlet  and 
outer  bar  during  a  storm  to  rescue  a  ship 
that  is  in  danger  of  sinking. 


When  the  Moriches  Inlet  project  was 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1960  (Public  Law  86-645),  there  was 
substantial  commercial  fishing  in  this 
area.  Because  of  the  unstable  conditicm 
of  the  inlet,  this  traffic  has  decreased. 
Making  the  Inlet  safe  for  navigati(Hi  will 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  fuel  used  by 
commercial  as  well  as  recreational  boat- 
ers, as  their  travel  distance  to  the  ocean 
will  be  markedly  decreased.  Thus,  the 
project  is  supportive  of  energy  efficiency. 

This  amendment  to  the  1960  authori- 
zation will  require  5  million  Federal  dol- 
lars for  construction,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional money  for  maintenance  of  the 
area.  As  recently  as  December  1978,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  issued  a  finding 
that  supported  the  proposal. 

Although  project  documentation  has 
not  been  completed,  the  benefits  of 
seasonal  navigation  would,  according  to 
Col.  Clark  Benn.  New  York  District  En- 
gineer, of  the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, "justify  the  costs." 

The  Long  Island  Regional  Planning 
Board's  coastal  management  program 
has  placed  a  high  priority  designation  on 
completion  of  this  project.  The  Suffolk 
Coimty  Legislature  imanimously  ap- 
proved a  resolution  on  December  27, 
1979,  supporting  the  proposal  I  am  now 
advocating  here.  "Hie  Coast  Guard  and 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recognize  the 
danger  that  the  inlet  currently  poses  to 
life  and  property.  The  inlet  is  recognized 
by  local  governments  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  viability  of  Suffolk  County. 
Therefor,  I  urge  you  to  approve  this 
amendment.  Its  benefits  are  obvious,  far- 
ranging  and  well  worth  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  involved.* 
*  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, title  UI  clarifies  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  replace,  renovate  and  upgrade  exist- 
ing Pederal  facilities  at  Harlan  County 
Lake  in  my  State  of  Nebraska.  The  plan 
for  this  work  was  described  in  a  June 
1977,  report  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  plan  provided  for  dredging, 
construction  of  breakwater,  replacement 
and  extoision  of  outdated  water  access 
facilities,  and  bank  stabilization  and 
filling  activities.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  including  this  essential  work. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  that 
created  Harlan  County  Lake  was  au- 
thorized in  1941  and  completed  in  1952, 
prior  to  the  oiactment  of  The  Pederal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  simply  in- 
sures that  Harlan  County  Lake  will  not 
become  a  bug  infested  swamp.  This  corps 
project  is  in  great  need  of  the  facilities 
and  upgrading  that  I  have  described  and 
the  provision  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
strike  will  insure  these  facilities  will  be 
built  without  the  administratively  and 
retroactively  applied  cost  sharing  re- 
quirements of  the  1965  act.  Such  projects 
were  not  covered  in  the  act  in  the  first 
place. 

Recreat'.on  facilities  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  at 
projects  predating  the  1965  act,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  authority  contained  in 
section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  That  authority  further  charges  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to  insure  that  there  be  ready  access 
to  and  exit  from  such  facilities  and  their 
associated  water  areas  for  general  pub- 
lic use. 

The  latter  responsibility  is  appropri- 
ately Federal  in  nature  and  particularly 
important  to  fulfill  at  older  corps  proj- 
ects where  existing  facilities  were  not 
originally  designed  to  safely  accommo- 
date a  heavy  trafBc  of  recreationists. 
Such  facilities  are  essential  to  maximize 
the  recreational  benefits  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  addition  of  these  valu- 
able facilities.  The  Harlan  County  proj- 
ect provides  a  variety  of  benefits,  includ- 
ing flood  control,  irrigation,  and  recrea- 
tion. Many,  many  acres  of  prime  agri- 
culture land  were  inundated  to  create 
this  lake  which  has  prevented  major 
flood  damages  estimated  at  $13.2  mil- 
lion. 

While  irrigation  and  flood  control  are 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  creation  of 
this  lake,  public  recreation  is  a  collateral 
benefit  which  cannot  be  underestimated. 
Harlan  County  Lake  attracted  over  1 
million  visitors  last  year.  It  has  been  a 
popular  vacation  spot  since  it  opened  in 
1952.  It  was  second  in  hunting  attend- 
tmce  and  third  in  camping  among  the  1 1 
lake  and  dam  areas  of  the  four-State 
Kansas  City  district  of  the  corps. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  despite 
the  fact  that  siltation  has  made  the  boat 
docks  on  the  lake  virtually  unusable  dur- 
ing certain  periods  of  the  recreation  sea- 
son. In  fact,  visitation  levels  are  corre- 
lated with  the  lake  elevation  levels. 
Sparse  infiow  and  low  precipitation  can 
also  make  recreational  use  of  the  lake 
impossible. 

The  continued  upkeep  of  the  lake  by 
the  corps  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
area.  Tourism  is  Nebraska's  third  largest 
industry  and  lakes  like  Harlan  County 
Lake  are  vital  to  this  industry.  The  local 
support  for  the  continued  improvement 
of  the  lake  is  substantial.  However,  pri- 
vate or  local  government  financing  of 
the  upgrading  is  simply  not  available; 
the  local  government's  tax  base  is  too 
small  to  absorb  these  costs. 

I  believe  the  Federal  government  has 
an  obligation  to  finish  what  it  has  started 
and  this  legislation  will  assure  that  es- 
sential renovation  work  can  be  done.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired 
on  title  m. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  IV? 

AMXNDMKNT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SHARP 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sharp:  Page 
183,  line  6,  strike  out  "projects  for  Big  Blue 
Lake  and"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "project 
for". 

Page  183.  line  11.  strike  out  "projects"  and 
laaert  "project". 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  it  is  Federal  policy  that  a  State 
must  be  forthcoming  with  a  firm  com- 
mitment of  its  financial  portion  of  any 


project.  The  State  of  Indiana,  unlike 
other  States,  has  not  been  willing  to  do 
that  as  of  yet. 

While  section  221  has  been  a  problem 
for  us  to  move  ahead  on  projects,  I  am 
concerned  about  what  is  being  attempted 
here  in  section  438,  where  the  commit- 
tee, out  of  deference  to  the  State  of 
Indiana — and  I  sincerely  appreciate 
that — has  decided  to  waive  the  Federal 
requirement  on  the  financial  commit- 
ment for  two  specific  projects,  one  being 
the  Big  Walnut  Lake  and  the  other  be- 
ing the  Big  Blue  Lake.  My  concern  is 
that  Big  Blue  Lake,  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  do  not  think  deserves  that  spe- 
cial consideration  that  is  being  attempt- 
ed to  be  provided  here. 

The  committee  report  says  that  the 
circumstances  for  granting  any  kind  of 
waiver  such  as  this  ought  to  be  extraor- 
dinary, and  the  committee  is,  natu- 
rally and  wisely,  reluctant  to  grant  such 
waivers.  In  fact,  I  would  encourage  them 
not  to  grant  such  a  waiver  in  the  specific 
case  of  this  project  in  my  district. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  The  cir- 
cumstances that  were  present  have 
clearly  changed.  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  project  now  because  the 
basic  planning  will  not  be  completed  be- 
fore 1984  if  the  project  is  decided  to  be 
constructed.  It  is  not  under  construction 
or  about  to  be  constructed  now. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  project 
simply  does  not  have  support  for  it.  The 
State  government,  the  State  legislature, 
and  the  Governor  have  all  been  im will- 
ing to  make  any  kind  of  commitments 
toward  the  project.  The  State  legislator 
in  the  area  indicates  that  there  will  not 
be  forthcoming  money  from  the  State 
government.  In  the  two  counties  affected 
by  the  project  we  have  consulted  widely 
and  urged  people  to  contact  us.  and  the 
opposition  is  7  to  1  against  the  project. 
In  October  I  indicated  that  I  would  ask 
that  the  project  be  deauthorized. 

Under  these  circumstances — and  I 
realize  that  the  committee  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  full  informa- 
tion because  this  is  a  recently  developing 
set  of  circumstances — I  do  not  think  we 
can  justify  for  the  State  the  granting 
of  a  special  exception  under  Federal  law 
for  a  project  which  has  so  little  support, 
if  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  in  fact  later  be 
seeking  to  get  the  program  itself  de- 
authorized.  Certainly  I  do  not  think  we 
can  Justify  making  such  a  special  ex- 
ception, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

D  1640 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate  on 
title  rv  and  on  the  bill  end  at  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  simply  on 
the  basis  of  fairness.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing on  this  floor  for  2  days.  Thirteen 
Members  of  the  House  have,  in  order  to 
try  to  save  time  for  this  Committee,  in 
order  to  test  the  principle  of  deauthor- 


ization.  merged  together  in  a  single 
amendment.  To  now  deny  13  of  us  some 
kind  of  equity  in  debate  is  going  too  far. 
Therefore.  I  am  constrained  to  object 
unless  there  is  some  reason  that  the 
chairman  can  give  me  that  would  in- 
dicate that  this  is  not  a  fair  reason  for 
objecting.  I  do  not  want  to  be  an  ob- 
structionist. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point;  but  the  situation  is  that  the 
Speaker  has  asked  us  to  adjourn  at  5:30. 
and  we  do  not  know  when  we  can  get 
back  to  the  bill  or  when  we  can  get  time 

1  would  like  to  wrap  it  up. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  assist 
the  chairman  in  wrapping  this  up. 

I  have  no  desire  to  drag  this  bill  on. 
otherwise  the  gentleman  would  have  seen 
the  800  amendments  that  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman about.  But  I  think,  after  all  this 
time,  we  should  at  least  have  20  minutes 
among  the  13  of  us  to  offer  our  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  if  it  is  the  chairman's 
wish  to  modify  his  unanimous-consent 
request  to  give  those  13  of  us  who  have 
this  amendment  20  minutes— that  is  only 

2  minutes  per  person — that  would  seem 
fair. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
amend  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  all  debate  end  at  6  o'clock,  giving 
those  who  have  waited  so  long  to  offer 
their  amendments  which  they  could  not 
offer  to  title  I.  title  n.  and  title  ni  but  in 
fact  have  their  amendments  in  title  IV, 
adequate  time  for  debate;  and  that  would 
mean  that  the  House  would  adjourn 
somewhere  around  6:01.  I  think  that  is 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  If  the 
chairman  would  amend  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  6  o'clock.  I  think 
everyone  would  be  protected  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  asked  the  General  Counsel 
to  check  with  the  Parliamentarian  to  see 
if  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Speaker  for  us 
to  continue  to  6  o'clock.  If  it  is,  I  would 
certainly  amend  my  request. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roferts)  withdraw  his 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time 
in  light  of  the  delay? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  end  at 
6  o'clock,  allowing  20  minutes  for  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ftthian). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsh  a)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is 
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the  gentleman  reserving  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  on 
behalf  of  13  Members,  has  asked  for  a 
total  of  20  minutes.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  11  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  do  the  opponents  get  20  minutes  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  will  have  whatever  time  is  al- 
located. I  do  not  know  that  we  will  need 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will 
have  to  object  unless  we  give  equal  time 
to  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  propo- 
nents. I  have  no  objection,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness  you  cannot  Just  give 
time  to  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment and  not  protect  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
section  221.  I  certainly  cannot  disagree 
with  the  spirit  of  section  221  and  its  ne- 
cessity, because  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  States  and  a  number  of  organizing 
units  throughout  the  country  who  once 
got  their  projects  reneged  on  the  agree- 
ment to  fulfill  their  responsibility.  That 
was  the  spirit  and  the  reason  we  had  sec- 
tion 221. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  unique,  along 
with  several  other  States,  because  of  the 
fact  that  Indiana  cannot  go  into  debt  by 
constitution.  Its  constitution  also  denies 
it  the  right  to  contract  forward,  some- 
what like  we  caimoL  appropriate  forward 
beyond  1  year.  So  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture is  unable  or  its  present  administra- 
tion is  unable  to  sign  into  a  contract  ob- 
ligating future  legislatures  just  as  we  do 
not  have  the  right  to  obligate  future 
Congresses  or  appropriations,  at  least 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

So  that  is  the  reason  section  221  needs 
to  be  exempt  from  this  particular  feature 
of  the  law,  because  Indiana  cannot  sign 
a  contract.  There  was  an  agreement  at 
one  time  where  we  could  waive.  Through 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  they  decided  we  could  not 
waive  this  provision.  So  Indiana  does  not 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  put  any 
money  up.  any  front  money,  to  be  reim- 
bursed later  by  future  legislatures  or  the 
State  at  a  future  time.  Indiana  would 
match  dollar  for  dollar  annually  its  obli- 
gation. So  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  losing  money  on  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

This  is  the  reason  this  particular  sec- 
tion is  put  in  here. 

The  one  section  I  really  cannot  justify. 
I  really  do  not  know  why  Big  Blue  was 
put  in.  I  can  tell  you  why  Big  Walnut 
was.  The  State  of  Indiana  has  been  tell- 
ing me,  "Oh,  yes,  we  would  like  to  have 
Big  Walnut,  but  we  cannot  enter  into 
section  221.  We  would  like  to  have  it,  but 


the  Attorney  General  has  told  us  we 
cannot  sign  a  contract." 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  effort  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  appreciate  its  willingness  to 
bend  and  make  an  exception  for  the 
State  of  Indiana.  My  problem  is  with  the 
one  specific  project  and  that  is  the  one 
where,  in  fact,  the  State  government  has 
not  shown  the  interest,  so  it  seeks  to  ad- 
dress only  that. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  say.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  Big 
Blue  was  put  in,  but  I  do  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Indiana,  and  I  presimie 
Indiana  said  they  are  ready  to  go  on  Big 
Blue,  the  reason  it  was  put  in  here.  But  I 
want  to  justify  why  the  committee  put 
this  particular  section  in,  because  at  least 
Walnut  is  ready  to  be  built  and  the  State 
said  they  cannot  do  it.  I  am  getting  tired 
hearing  the  State  of  Indiana  say.  "Oh. 
we  would  like  to  build  it.  but  we  cannot 
do  it  because  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  allow  us.  we  have  to  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government." 

I  would  just  like  to  relieve  that  objec- 
tion and  let  the  State  of  Indiana  say 
either  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  the  merits  of 
the  Big  Walnut.  Big  Blue  I  know  nothing 
about  except  I  do  know  it  is  moving  along 
in  channel.  But  I  did  want  to  justify  and 
to  explain  why  221  was  put  in  here,  be- 
cause it  is  not  asking  for  any  special 
favor  particularly.  Indiana  will  live  up 
to  its  obligation,  but  by  its  constitution 
it  is  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  221.  I  thank  the  committee  for 
putting  this  particular  section  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MX.  FTTHIAN 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ptthian:  Page 
171.  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following: 

(e)  The  following  projects  are  not  author- 
ized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act : 

(1)  the  Lafayette  Lake  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project,  Wabash  River,  Indiana,  author- 
ized by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-298); 

(2)  the  navigation  project  on  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  mtnols  and  Indiana,  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1962  (PubUc  Law  87-874) : 

(3)  the  flood  control  project  for  the  Big 
Blue  River,  Wabash  River  Basin,  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  742) ; 

(4)  the  portion  of  the  Norfolk  Harbor  and 
Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Virginia,  Improve- 
ment project  (authorized  by  section  101  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1964  (68  Stat. 
1250) )  Identified  in  paragraph  2(2)  (b)  of  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  dated  February  19, 1954  (Senate 
document  numbered  122,  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress, second  session,  pages  1  and  2)  as  "an 
anchorage  38  feet  deep  and  1,500  feet  square, 
an  anchorage  35  feet  deep  and  1,500  feet 
square,  and  an  anchorage  20  feet  deep,  1,000 
feet  wide,  and  3,000  feet  long,  opposite  Lam- 
bert Point  and  south  of  Craney  Island."; 


(5)  the  project  for  Elk  Creek  Lake,  Rogue 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  203  of  tbe 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1192); 

(6)  the  project  for  Cascadla  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  South  Santlam  River,  Oregon,  au- 
thorized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1193) ; 

(7)  the  flood  control  projects  for  South 
Plymouth  and  Oenegantslet  Lakes,  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  10 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  December 
22,  1944  (58  Stat.  893); 

(8)  the  projects  for  West  Oneonta  Lake, 
Davenport  Center  Lake,  and  Copes  Comer 
Lake,  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936  (49  Stat.  1673); 

(9)  the  project  for  Improvement  of  tha 
Chester  River,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
tbe  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  March  2,  1919  (40  Stat.  1277) ; 

(10)  the  project  for  tbe  Connecticut  River, 
above  Hartford.  Connecticut,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  July  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  919 ) ; 

(11)  the  project  or  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and 
Lake,  Maryland,  authorized  by  section  85  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  36); 

(12)  Salt  Creek  Lake,  Salt  Creek,  Ohio, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Ck>ntrol  Act  of  1962 
(76  SUt.  1188); 

(13)  Lincoln  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Wabaah 
River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1081) ; 

(14)  Helm  Lake,  SkUlet  Pork  of  the  Little 
Wabash  River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (83  Stat. 
742-743) : 

(15)  the  project  for  (3oney  Island  Creek, 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  August  30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1030). 

(f)  No  Federal  money  may  be  authorized 
for  planning  or  Implementation  of  the  North- 
field  Mountain  Water  Supply  Project,  Massa- 
chusetts, or  the  Miller's  River  Basin  Water 
Supply  Project,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FITHIAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  wc 
going  to  cut  the  time  off  after  we  find 
out  about  the  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentlonan  is  talking  about  15 
minutes  for  all  of  tbe  Members  who  are 
inv<rtved? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  does  the  gentleman  have  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  with  them  that  scHne 
Member  will  not  be  jumping  up  to  speak? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  I  trust  that  they  are  all  going  to 
cooperate  with  us.  Iliey  are  not  all  on 
the  fioor  at  this  moment,  but  we  have 
been  working  diligently  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  an- 
nounce that  we  have  permission  from 
the  Speaker,  if  we  can  finish  by  6:30,  to 
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finish  and  get  out  of  here:  otherwise  we 
have  to  rise  at  5 :  30. 

I  would  not  object  to  the  15  minutes 
for  the  gentleman.  He  has  19  projects 
to  talk  about. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  concur  with  the  chair- 
man in  wanting  to  get  out  of  here  as 
early  as  possible.  I  hope  it  will  not  take 
that  long.  But  I  would  not  want  to  see 
the  proponents  here  using  20  minutes 
and  then  the  time  being  limited  for  the 
opposition  or  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  to  express  their  views.  So  if 
there  is  an  agreement  we  will  not  cut  off 
the  time,  I  do  not  think  we  will  take  20 
minutes  on  our  side. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  certainly  agree  that  if  we 
have  to  rise,  we  will  just  have  to  rise. 
We  will  have  to  proceed  as  best  we  can 
and  hope  that  we  can  get  through. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  PiTHIAM)  ? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  a  list  of  the 
projects  available  to  the  Members? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  see  the 
list  of  the  projects.  I  think  it  is  really 
unfair  to  come  before  the  Committee 
with  an  amendment  without  providing 
this  information. 

Mr.  FTPHIAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3rield,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
purely  and  simply  involves  those  19  proj- 
ects of  13  Members  of  this  House  in 
whose  districts  they  are.  So  unless  you 
have  signed  on  as  someone  who  wants  to 
get  rid  of  the  project  in  your  district, 
you  cannot  be  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  sure  that  these  proj- 
ects are  wholly  within  the  district  of 
those  people  involved.  I  understand  the 
first  «ie.  the  Lafayette  Lake,  is  part  in 
the  gentleman's  district  and  part  in 
someone  else's  district. 

n  1650 
Mr.  FTTHIAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct.  I  fully  intend  to 
explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  But  all  of  the  others 
are  in 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  can  only  say  that 
those  Members  who  were  solicited  and 


came  forward  have  assured  our  staff  that 
these  are  in  their  district.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  just  give  me  a  couple  of  min- 
utes, I  will  read  the  projects  off,  and  the 
Members  affected  and  everybody  will 
know  where  we  are. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
respond  to  me.  Salt  Creek  Lake  at  Salt 
Creek,  Ohio,  is,  I  believe,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  made  no  such  under- 
standing with  the  gentleman,  or  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  The  only  information 
we  have,  I  tell  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Miller,  has  come  forward  and  says 
it  is  in  his  district  and  has  asked  we 
include  it  in  our  deauthorization  list. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Part  of  it  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  object  to  the  gentleman  getting  15 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
FrrHiAN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  go  over 
a  list  of  these  projects,  but  it  is  di£Qcult 
to  do  that  in  5  minutes.  Let  me  just  speak 
specifically  to  the  project  that  is  in  my 
district,  98.8  percent  of  it  is  in  my  dis- 
trict and  1.2  percent  of  it  is  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  . 

Now  we  have  formed  this  effort  to  de- 
authorize  based  upon  the  problems  we 
have  all  had  from  6ne  time  or  another  to 
deauthorize  projects  under  the  present 
system. 

Some  of  the  projects  have  not  hadany 
funding  since  as  long  ago  as  1937,  and 
some,  as  my  friend  from  Indiana  will 
point  out,  have  had  funding  as  recently 
as  1975.  That  is  my  project. 

We  have  shaped  this  amendment  then 
based  upon  the  principle  by  which  this 
committee  and  its  members,  in  a  con- 
stant staccato  of  refrain  in  the  past  2 
days,  have  said,  "It  is  up  to  the  individ- 
ual member." 

I  challenge  the  committee  now  to  make 
good  on  those  commitments. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  case  for  the 
deauthorization  of  Lafayette  Lake.  Back 
in  1975 — in  fact,  long  before  I  became 
a  Member  of  this  House — Lafayette  Lake 
was  somewhere  along  the  way  author- 
ized. In  fact,  I  supported  that  project. 
We  received  some  support  from  this 
committee.  I  appreciate  that. 

Then,  due  to  events  over  which  I  had 
no  control — in  fact,  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  had  more  control  than  I,  be- 
cause it  was  his  party  that  controlled  the 
Oovemorship,  his  party  that  controlled 
the  House,  and  his  party  that  controlled 
the  Senate  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

After  much  controversy  frtxn  the  local 
community,  led  by  our  own  State  legisia  - 
tors,  they  went  to  Indianapolis  and  de- 
authorized  State  participation  in  this 
project;  with  the  Governor's  approval 
and  near  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  this  project  was 
stricken  from  the  list. 


I  am  a  practical  person.  I  understand 
the  system  here.  I  would  like  now  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  how  I  have  tried  to  work 
within  that  system. 

In  1976  in  the  spring,  I  asked  for  hear- 
ings on  the  project.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Ray  Roberts)  consented  to  hear- 
ings. People  came  In  and  testified,  county 
commissioners.  State  legislators,  and 
citizens. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  those  hearings. 
Mr.  (Chairman — I  was  promised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  he  would 
help  us  out  and  this  problem  would  be 
eradicated.  He  was  unable  to  do  that 
because  of  the  objection  of  a  single 
Member  of  this  House. 

We  now  stand  at  an  interesting  posi- 
tion. The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, both  houses  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, one  Democratic  U.S.  Senator,  one 
Republican  U.S.  Senator— both  from  In- 
diana— the  member  in  whose  district  98.8 
percent  of  the  project  is  located,  and 
local  constituents  oppose  this  project. 

"There  is  no  question,  my  friends,  this 
project  is  not  going  to  be  built.  This  com- 
mittee persisting  in  leaving  this  on  the 
unauthorized  list  is  nothing  more  than 
a  dog-in-the-manger  tactic,  and  every- 
body knows  that.  It  will  not  be  built. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Floyd  Fithian,  gets  unelected  and  some- 
one gets  elected  supporting  it,  it  will  not 
be  built,  because  the  State  has  officially 
withdrawn  almost  unanimously  their 
part  in  this.  The  rules  of  the  game  re- 
quire the  local  sponsorship. 

Now  I  went  to  the  committee  the  sec- 
ond year.  I  objected.  We  did  not  get  help. 
Then  I  said.  "I  will  not  be  an  obstruction- 
ist." I  did  not  offer  an  amendment. 

The  second  time  the  water  project  bill 
came  to  the  fioor.  I  had  had  no  help  from 
the  commiltee.  I  offered  an  amendment 
just  touching  on  Lafayette  Lake.  I  had 
opposition  from  the  committee.  There 
was  a  voice  vote,  and  it  lost. 

The  third  try  is  today  where  those  of 
us  who  have  projects  similar  to  these  are 
asking  for  equity  and  fairness  and  jus- 
tice, and  in  fact  the  operation  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  of  Government  which 
this  committee  today  proposes  to  deny. 

Now  that  is  the  issue. 

We  will  be  told  there  is  a  process  for 
deauthorization. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  com- 
mittee that  there  are  projects  in  this  19 
that  have  not  received  1  cent  of  funding 
since  1937.  Do  not  give  me  the  "8- 
year  routine"  argxmient.  I  can  tell  my 
colleagues  from  personal  experience  it 
does  not  work  and  it  will  not  work. 

I  am  only  asking  for  justice,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  asking  for  fairness.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
not  leave  this  House  with  a  broken  prom- 
ise, and  I  am  asking  for  the  representa- 
tive system  of  Government  to  work. 

Now,  I  do  not  long  and  often  take  the 
time  of  this  House,  but  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues  when  an  injustice,  a  rank  In- 
justice is  being  performed,  and  it  is  be- 
ing performed  on  behalf  of  one  Member 
of  this  House  only;  and  when  I  was  as- 
sured of  that  by  members  of  this  commit- 
tee— by  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee— something  must  be  done.    One 
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Member  blocks  this  action  and  one  Mem- 
ber is  the  reason  this  project  cannot  be 
deauthorlzed.  Where?  Where,  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  is  justice? 

Where  is  equity?  Where  is  fairness? 
Where  is  the  representative  system  and 
how  it  is  supposed  to  work? 

My  exponent  put  out  a  very  mislead- 
ing and  misinforming  letter  to  the  col- 
leagues of  the  House  arguing  great  cost- 
benefit  ratios.  In  fact,  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  a  loser,  57  cents  to  the  dollar.  He 
has  argued  for  flood  control. 

•The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fithian 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  But  now,  the  ratio  is 
57  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  could  argue 
the  merits  of  it.  We  could  argue  the 
merits  from  now  on.  That  is  not  the  is- 
sue. 'The  issue  is  that  this  project  and 
this  other  list  of  projects  are  clearly  not 
going  to  be  built.  Therefore,  it  is  a  trav- 
esty. It  is  a  perversion  of  the  system  to 
persist,  because  when  one  persists,  this 
is  what  happens. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  how  it  really 
works.  It  denies  the  State  of  Indiana  the 
right  under  its  own  laws  to  develop  a 
stream  park  or  whatever.  It  denies  our 
local  park  board  the  right  to  do  what 
they  would  like  to  do  in  the  area.  It  even 
denies  the  property  owner  his  rights 
without  just  compensation  and  without 
due  process. 

"This  is  what  we  are  doing,  simply  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  in- 
sisted on  retaining  an  authorized  project. 

Now  it  is  not  Just  the  project  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian) 
that  is  at  stake  here.  What  is  at  stake 
is  the  very  process  of  deauthorization; 
ihe  very  process  itself  is  at  stake. 

This  is  different  from  all  of  those 
amendments  we  have  argued  over  for 
the  last  2  days.  This  is  a  principle  that  is 
Involved  here.  Can  this  House  or  cannot 
this  House  deauthorize  a  project  that  is 
not  going  to  be  built?  "That  is  the  only 
question. 

"The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Gborge  O'Brien,  Is  sitting  here.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  Toby  Mof- 
PETT,  is  sitting  here.  I  see  the  friends 
who  have  projects  in  this.  We  are  all 
caught  in  the  same  bind. 

Now,  I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues, 
whatever  their  feelings  on  projects — and 
I  have  not  raised  my  voice,  and  I  have 
not  spoken  against  any  other  project. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  mislead  the 
Members  by  saying  all  Is  unanimous  in 
opposition.  A  mayor  of  my  own  party  in 
my  hometown  happens  to  still  have  hopes 
for  a  reservoir  some  day.  I  understand 
that.  TTie  point  is,  the  practical  political 
consideration,  that  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  we  are  not  going  to 
build  this  project  ever.  If  it  could  have 
been  built,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Myers,  and  I  would  have  built  It. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  not  going 
to  be  built.  It  cannot  be  built,  and  play- 
ing dog  in  the  manger  is  not  becoming 


a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  deauthorize  and  return  to  local  con- 
trol 19  Federal  water  projects  which 
were  authorized  in  years  past  but 
which  are  no  longer  needed,  nor  wanted 
in  the  districts  they  were  meant  to 
serve.  I  am  joined  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  by  12  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
asked  that  one  or  more  projects  located 
in  their  districts  be  included  in  the 
amendment. 

However  worthwhile  these  projects 
may  have  appeared  when  originally 
planned,  with  the  passage  of  time  they 
have  become  impractical.  They  will  never 
be  built.  For  lack  of  economic  justifica- 
tion, potential  environmental  damage, 
and  often  because  of  strong  local  op- 
position, most  have  been  relegated  to 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  "deferred" 
or  "inactive"  lists.  Many  of  these  19  proj- 
ects have  been  dormant  on  the  drawing 
board  for  decades.  One  of  them  was  first 
authorized  in  1919;  one  in  1930;  and 
three  in  1938. 

If  these  19  imwanted  projects  were 
ever  built,  they  would  potentially  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  almost  $3  billion. 
"That  would  be  enough  to  cover  much  of 
the  cost  of  all  the  programs  and  projects 
to  be  authorized  in  HJl.  4788.  As  we  add 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  prospective  ex- 
penditures of  the  American  people  in 
H.R.  4788,  surely  there  is  some  merit  to 
compensating  for  this  by,  at  the  same 
time,  trimming  out  deadwood  from  al- 
ready existing  authorizations. 

What  my  12  colleagues  and  I  ask  in 
this  amendment  is  perhaps  against  con- 
ventional wisdom  as  to  how  a  Congress- 
man is  supposed  to  behave.  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  dedicated  much  of  their  careers  to 
trying  to  get  needed  public  works  proj- 
ects authorized  for  their  districts. 

For  a  Member  of  Congress  to  seek 
deauthorization  of  a  project  in  his  dis- 
trict is  tantamoimt  to  political  heresy. 
But  here  things  are  reversed;  we  who 
represent  the  districts  in  which  these  19 
projects  are  located  do  not  want  them. 
"They  have  become  liabilities  rather  than 
assets.  Even  though  they  will  never  be 
built,  these  projects  are  not  benign  sym- 
bols of  Congress  eventual  good  inten- 
tions. Their  continued  authorization  as 
Federal  public  works  projects  stands  In 
the  way  of  any  local  initiatives  for  alter- 
native development  of  the  resources  they 
affect.  You  cannot  create  a  State  park 
where  a  Federal  reservoir  has  been 
authorized. 

As  long  as  the  project  remains  on  the 
books  nothing  on  the  local  level  can  be 
planned  even  after  it  becomes  clear  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt  that  funds  for 
the  Federal  project  will  never  be  appro- 
priated. In  such  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
Federal  Government  get  out  of  the  pic- 
ture to  let  local  and  State  governments 
work  their  will  and  to  give  people  living 
on  the  affected  lands  peace  of  mind 
about  their  future. 

In  my  own  district,  I  have  been  try- 
ing unsuccessfully  for  4  years  to  get  the 


Lafayette  Lake  project  deauthtaised. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  ww 
an  advocate  of  this  multimillion-dollar 
project  and  set  out  to  get  funds  appro- 
priated to  build  it.  But  circumstances 
change.  It  became  very  clear  that  what 
started  out  loc^dng  like  a  good  thing  for 
the  Second  District  was  not. 

Local  citizens  became  interested  in  de- 
veloping the  scenic  Wildcat  Valley  which 
would  be  intmdated  by  the  project  into 
a  State  or  local  recreational  area.  Farm- 
ers in  this  rich  agricultural  area  whose 
land  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  3,200- 
acre  reservoir  and  others  who  would  lose 
their  homes  appealed  for  the  project's 
deauthorization.  Studies  showed  that  the 
dubious  benefits  of  the  project  could  not 
justify  its  $145  million  cost.  Finally,  in 
1975  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence against  Lafayette  Lake,  Ind.,  Got. 
Otis  Bowen  ordered  work  (m  the  proj- 
ect stopped. 

In  1977,  State  legislators  representing 
the  districts  affected  by  Lafayette  Lake 
sponsored  a  bill  to  terminate  State  par- 
ticipation in  the  project.  Hiat  bill  passed 
the  Indiana  House  almost  imanimously 
and  the  Senate  by  a  substantial  margin. 
Without  local  participation,  Lafayette 
Lake  is  a  dead  letter,  but  since  it  is  still 
federally  authorized,  residents  of  that 
area  continue  to  live  in  fear  of  being 
forced  frcm  their  homes  and  local  gov- 
ernment is  naturally  reluctant  to  provide 
them  needed  public  construction  facili- 
ties when  the  possibiUty  of  a  reservoir 
remains. 

In  short,  my  esteemed  colleagues,  local 
residents  want  Lafayette  Lake  deauthor- 
lzed, the  Governor  and  State  Legislature 
of  Indiana  want  it  deauthorlzed  and 
have  ofiQcially  withdrawn  State  support, 
both  U.S.  Senators  from  Indiana  want  it 
deauthorlzed,  and  finally,  I,  who  repre- 
sent the  district  where  it  would  be  built, 
want  it  deauthorlzed.  By  what  standard 
of  justice  can  this  project  remain  on  the 
bo(^. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  Join  my 
12  colleagues  and  me  in  voting  for  this 
reasonable  and  timely  amendment. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  say  with  regsird  to  the 
Connecticut  River  diversion  project 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  even 
from  the  people  in  Massachusetts,  many 
of  whom  are  supposedly  going  to  benefit 
from  this  project.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Army  Corps  has  not  looked  in  a  solid 
way  at  alternatives  and  that  many  of  us 
are  trapped ;  and  my  amendment,  which 
is  included  in  the  gentleman's  block 
seeks  to  end  once  end  for  all,  at  least  as 
ICHig  as  we  can,  for  this  authorization, 
the  whole  controversy  over  this  one 
project. 

n  1700 

The  gentleman's  general  statements 
are  absolutely  on  target.  I  commend  him 
for  his  remarks. 

In  my  region,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  spent  years  studying  the  pos- 
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sible  diversion  of  the  Connecticut  River 
waters  to  "improve  the  dependable  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  Boston  metropoli- 
tan area."  Local  opposition  notwith- 
standing, the  corps  went  ahead  and  rec- 
ommended only  last  March  that  some 
$129  million  be  expended  to  construct 
facilities  for  diversion.  But  the  outcry 
from  local  groups  was  so  loud,  and  the 
resounding  "no"  resolution  passed  by  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  on  the 
diversion  issue  indicated  such  over- 
whelming community  opposition  that 
the  corps  backed  off. 

Formally  just  this  last  December  from 
urging  a  go-ahead  on  the  Connecticut 
River  diversion.  Needless  to  say,  the 
communities  in  the  Connecticut  River 
basin  were  greatly  relieved  that  they 
would  no  longer  have  to  contend  with 
the  potential  loss  of  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  through  the  proposed  diversion 
to  the  Boston  area. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  inserted  into  the 
bin  today  an  amendment  which  would 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  a  diversion  of 
the  Connecticut  River  in  the  futiu-e.  I 
offer  my  amendment  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  citizens  in  the  areas  which 
would  have  been  affected  had  the  diver- 
sion been  approved,  but  also  because  I 
believe  a  variety  of  alternatives  are  un- 
explored, as  yet,  to  provide  for  the  Quab- 
bln  Reservoir's  needs  in  a  much  more 
cost-eflScient  way  than  diversion. 

Let  me  now  hasten  to  add  that  the 
citizens  opposing  this  river  diversion  are 
not  suffering  from  niggling,  narrow- 
minded  regionalism,  nor  are  they  refus- 
ing to  Boston's  citizens  badly  needed 
water.  No,  in  fact,  many  of  the  most  vo- 
cal opponents  of  the  diversion  plan  are 
themselves  citizens  of  Mstssachusetts 
who  point  out  that  the  corps  made  their 
recommendations  without  attempting  to 
explore  alternatives  to  the  Boston  area's 
futiu«  water  requirements.  For  instance, 
no  one  knows  how  much  water  Is  lost  be- 
cause of  leaky  pipes  between  the  Quab- 
bin  Reservoir — which  is  the  major  source 
of  Boston's  water  supply — and  the  resi- 
dential areas  it  supplies. 

Leaking  water  pipes  are  characteristic 
of  many  eastern  Massachusetts  commu- 
nities. To  date,  little  has  been  done  to 
identify  specifically  these  leaks  and  make 
attempts  to  repair  them.  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  Congressman  Moaklet  to  ad- 
dress the  rehabilitation  needs  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  through  legisla- 
tion which,  as  I  understand  It,  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  bill.  Helping  cities 
and  towns  repair  their  water  systems, 
is  a  critical  need  which  has,  so  far,  gone 
unmet  by  Federal  aid  programs.  So  Mr. 
MoAKLKT's  very  prudent  approach  is  a 
refreshing  one. 

Second,  in  the  conservation  depart- 
ment, any  significant  conservation  pro- 
gram in  the  eastern  Massachusetts  resi- 
dential sector  is  nonexistent.  But  in- 
stead of  studying  the  ways  in  which  we 
could  be  supplementing  the  Boston  area 
supply,  through  conservation,  the  corps 
recommended  getting  water  through  a 
highly  expensive  river  diversion.  This 
response  by  the  corps  demonstrates  how 


an  area  is  really  rewarded  for  its  failure 
to  implement  an  effective  water  conser- 
vation plan.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
this  kind  of  message  going  out  to  our 
communities. 

Third,  the  ground  water  supply  source 
has  gone  largely  untapped.  In  eastern 
Massachusetts,  I  am  told  that  many 
imcapped  wells  exist  for  which  the  water 
quality  and  quantity  remains  unknown. 
These  wells  should  be  identified  and  ex- 
ploited, if  they  contain  potable  water. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  watershed  man- 
agement, the  Quabbin  Reservation  can 
be  more  wisely  managed  to  increase  water 
supply  yield  by  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
District  Commission.  This  information 
comes  to  me  from  area  citizens  and 
scientists  who  have  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  river  diversion  issue.  Ac- 
cording to  these  individuals,  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  present  shortfall  of  water 
at  Quabbin  Reservoir  could  be  eliminated 
by  modern  forestry  practices  which,  in 
turn,  could  create  a  new  wood  products 
industry  there. 

So,  In  summation,  although  stopping 
the  Connecticut  River  diversion  is  im- 
portant, in  itself,  for  the  local  citizens, 
a  much  larger  lesson  can  be  learned  from 
our  experience  there.  That  as  a  matter 
of  course  we  should  always  explore  al- 
ternatives to  any  of  these  very  costly 
projects  and  I  just  do  not  think  the  corps 
is  in  the  habit  of  doing  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clausen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ftthian  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  statement  the  gentleman  made,  the 
point  being  that  the  deauthorization 
process  is  not  working.  The  gentleman 
indicated  that  there  was  evidence  in 
some  of  the  projects  that  are  authorized 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment  that  it  is 
not  working.  Could  the  gentleman  be  a 
little  bit  more  specific  or  provide  a  little 
bit  more  in  the  way  of  detiall  as  to  which 
projects  he  is  referring  to  or  instances 
where  the  so-called  deauthorization 
process  that  we  now  have  does  not  work? 
Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  would  be  happy. 
Coney  Island  Creek,  N.Y.,  I  am  told  by 
those  who  have  looked  into  this,  located 
in  Mr.  Solarz'  district,  the  project  was 
authorized  in  1935  and  last  funded  prior 
to  1937.  That  is  just  one  example. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  could  the  gentleman  say 
why  the  process  is  not  working?  Is  it  an 
administrative  hangup? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  really  do  not  know. 
As  I  understand  the  process,  after  8 
years  of  no  funding  it  goes  back  to  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  authorized  list.  If  the 
gentleman's  committee  does  not  remove 
it,  then  I  guess  each  year  they  just  send  it 
back  and  the  gentleman's  committee  and 
they  then  fail  to  remove  It  from  the  list 


or  something.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman's  committee  works. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Because  basically  the 
process  has  been  working,  and  wherever 
there  is  no  controversy  or  request  for 
the  committee  to  stop  the  deauthoriza- 
tion process,  then  it  goes  forward  auto- 
matically.  But  I  do  not  recall  exactly. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  just  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticulars. 

I  would  point  out  one  additional  point, 
as  Congressman  Crane  and  Congress- 
man O'Brien  will  demonstrate  pretty 
shortly,  this  is  not  a  partisan  Democratic 
amendment  versus  the  minority.  We 
have  Members  oa  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
caught  in  exactly  the  same  box. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  As  I  discussed  with  the 
gentleman,  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 
to  take  a  look  at  how  the  so-called  de- 
authorization  process  is,  in  fact,  working, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  asked  in  a 
very  constructive  way  why  it  is  not. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  understand  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  think  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  in  the  foreseeable  future 
I  want  to  get  into  this  a  little  bit  further. 
Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  In  the  Lafayette 
Lake  Dam  case  the  8  years  have  not  run. 
Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  deauthorize  the 
Lincoln  Reservoir. 

The  proposed  Lincoln  Reservoir  would 
take  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  dis- 
place many  families.  It  would  reduce  the 
productivity  of  many  more  thousands  of 
acres  because  of  drainage  construction. 
The  fragile  drainage  system  of  Douglas 
County,  the  fiattest  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, would  be  greatly  disrupted.  All  of 
this  would  occur  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  less  costly  alternatives  of  pro- 
viding the  same  benefits  that  the  Lincoln 
Reservoir  would  provide. 

The  bottom  land,  which  is  alleged  to 
be  protected  by  flood  control  benefits,  is 
less  valuable  than  the  prime  farmland 
which  would  be  damaged  and  destroyed. 
The  city  of  Charleston,  111.,  Is  faced 
with  the  need  of  an  increased  water  sup- 
ply. It  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  a 
water  supply  with  the  question  of  Lin- 
coln Reservoir  resolved  once  and  for  all. 
The  construction  of  Lincoln  Reservoir 
would  play  havoc  with  the  local  econo- 
mies of  Coles  and  Douglas  Counties.  On 
a  national  level  the  extravagant  cost  of 
a  project  such  as  this,  with  its  limited 
uses,  would  be  infiationary  and  a  total 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

"The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
cost-benefit  ratio  is  highly  questionable 
in  regard  to  this  project.  In  light  of  past 
experiences  with  similar  projects,  their 
ratio  is  in  all  probability  totally  unreal- 
istic. 

There  is  no  substantial  basis  of  support 
for  the  proposed  Lincoln  Reservoir  proj- 
ect. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Flthian  amendment  to  eliminate  this  and 


other  questionable  activities  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  problem  with  respect  to 
his  own  project.  But  there  is  a  project 
in  this  amendment  of  the  gentleman's, 
paragraph  5  dealing  with  Elk  Creek  Lake 
on  the  Rogue  River.  I  just  talked  to  the 
Governor's  ofQce  in  my  State  and  the 
Governor  does  not  want  this  deauthor- 
ized.  I  am  curious  as  to  why  the  gentle- 
man put  that  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  It  is  at  the  request  of 
the  Congressman  in  whose  District  I 
imderstand  this  lies.  And  he  is  here. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  under- 
stand that  he  is.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time.  The  gen- 
tleman has  no  personal  interest  in  that 
himself? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  am  only  interested 
personally  in  one  project,  and  that  is 
98.8  percent  in  Floyd  FrrniAN's  con- 
gressional district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  again  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fithian  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Flthian 
amendment.  Like  many  others  here,  I 
have  a  project  that  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years,  the  Helm  Lake  project. 
It  is  partially  in  the  district  of  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  and  he 
is  in  agreement  with  me  that  this  ought 
to  be  deauthorized.  What  we  have  is  a 
situation  similar  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  where  property  owners  do  not 
know  what  to  do,  whether  they  should 
improve  their  property,  or  what  they 
should  do.  If  clearly  this  project  is  not 
going  anywhere,  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
the  Members  from  those  districts  want 
to  have  that  deauthorized  it  should  not 
be  done  precipitously  just  a  year,  2  years, 
or  3  years  afterward.  But  if,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time,  we  want  to  deauthorize,  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  I  commend 
my  colleague  and  I  hope  we  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chalrmsm.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  next  door  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'Brien)  . 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  Since  1962 
when  this  project  was  authorized  the 
estimated  cost  has  mounted  to  just  short 
of  a  billion  dollars,  based  on  1979  costs. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spent  $2,- 
265,000  on  the  advanced  engineering  and 
design  work. 

Congress  annually  voted  planning 
funds  for  the  Duplicate  Locks  projects 


until  1976  when  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  put  a  stop  to  it.  "The 
committee  deleted  the  project  frwn  tlie 
corps'  budget  after  the  State  of  Illinois 
declined  to  provide  written  assurances  of 
local  cooperation.  In  the  absence  of  such 
support,  there  have  been  no  further  ap- 
propriations and  the  project  is  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  dead.  But  it  remains 
on  the  books  as  a  project  authorized  by 
Congress  and  this  has  been  an  obstacle  to 
other,  more  viable  projects  in  our  area. 
The  city  of  Lockport,  111.,  has  set  aside 
a  large  tract  of  land  for  industrial  de- 
velopment but  has  been  unable  to  interest 
companies  in  the  site  because  the  land 
would  Ite  taken  by  the  corps  if  construc- 
tion ever  started  on  the  authorized  proj- 
ect. Similarly,  a  National  Park  Service 
is  studying  to  determine  whether  the  old 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  should  be 
designated  a  historic  park  as  part  of  the 
national  trails  system.  But  the  corrs 
claims  ownership  of  the  long-absmdoned 
Illinois-Michigan  Canal  and  will  be  re- 
luctant to  part  with  it  because  the  canal 
lands  would  be  needed  should  the  au- 
thorized project  ever  be  built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced over  the  last  few  years  that  there 
is  not  a  chance  in  the  world  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  funds  for  the  Du- 
plicate Locks.  In  these  times  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, we  must  close  the  books  on 
projects  like  this. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley) . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Fithian, 
to  deauthorize  numerous  water  projects 
in  a  number  of  congressional  districts. 
Five  of  these  projects  are  located  in  my 
32d  Congressional  District  of  central 
New  York.  They  include  Copes  Comer 
Lake,  Davenport  Center  Lake,  CSene- 
gantslet  Lake,  South  Plymouth  Lake,  and 
West  Oneonta  Lake.  All  five  projects 
were  originally  intended  to  control 
flooding  and  protect  communities  in 
southern  New  York  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  aU  flve  have  been  author- 
ized for  a  period  of  more  than  30  years, 
but  preconstruction  planning  was  termi- 
nated long  before  I  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1965.  "Throughout  my  years  of  service 
I  have  attempted  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion in  order  that  my  constituents  in 
the  affected  areas  would  have  some  idea 
of  what  their  future  would  be.  Years  of 
inactivity  on  each  project  has  done  little 
to  remove  the  fear  and  tmcertainty  of 
Government  intentions. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
put  an  end  to  this  situation  through  the 
deauthorization  of  these  projects.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  already  deter- 
mined that  no  economic  justification 
exists  for  construction.  "This  fact, 
coupled  with  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
community  support,  is  more  than  ade- 
quate grounds  for  deauthorization.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  do 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  minimize  the 


importance  of  flood  control  In  these 
areas.  History  has  shown  very  clearly 
that  it  is  a  serious  problem  that  needs 
correction.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
however,  that  nonstructural  alternatives 
exist  to  solve  the  problems,  and  such  al- 
ternatives offer  the  most  practical,  work- 
able, and  cost-effective  solution.  I  urge 
your  supp)ort  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  and  defer  to  his  judg- 
ments since  all  those  projects  are  in  his 
district. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana     (Mr. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Fithian.  One  of  the 
projects  it  seeks  to  deauthorize,  the  Big 
Blue  Lake,  is  entirely  in  my  district. 

During  my  first  4  years  in  Congress  I 
supported  appropriations  to  complete 
the  economic  and  environmental  studies 
on  this  project.  I  wgued  that  we  should 
have  the  best  possible  information  avail- 
able to  us  before  making  a  decision. 

Last  year  the  Corps  of  Engineers  com- 
pleted the  phase  1  general  design  mem- 
orandum and  the  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement.  On  the  basis  of  the 
information  and  analysis  in  these  docu- 
ments, I  concluded  that  the  Big  Blue 
project  is  economically  unjustifiable. 

I  explained  my  conclusions  and  reason- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  affected  area  in 
a  newsletter,  asking  their  views.  Their 
response,  by  a  7-to-l  margin,  was  in  op- 
position to  construction  of  the  project. 

■The  current  cost  estimates  for  the 
project  are  in  the  range  of  $130  million 
according  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  But 
the  phase  2  studies  are  not  scheduled  for 
completion  untU  1984.  "The  costs  will 
continue  to  rise. 

•These  cost  estimates  also  seriously  un- 
derstate the  real  costs  by  assuming  a 
3  Vi -percent  interest  rate.  If  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  thinks  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  able  to  borrow 
money  for  such  a  project  at  SVi  percent 
at  any  time  during  the  next  several  years, 
then  you  may  wish  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

But  if  you  recognize  the  irrationality 
of  claiming  positive  b«iefit-to-cost  ra- 
tios because  of  such  unreasonable  num- 
bers, you  wiU  want  to  support  this 
amendment.  By  deauthorizing  the  proj- 
ect now,  we  will  not  'Xily  save  the  $130 
mlUlon  or  more  that  It  would  eventually 
cost,  we  WiU  also  w.ve  the  $800,000  or 
more  that  the  corps  will  request  for  ad- 
ditional engineering  studies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  coUeagues  still 
wish  to  continue  with  this  project  In 
spite  of  7-to-l  local  opposition  and  the 
funny  economics  that  assumes  SVi- 
percent  interest  rates,  let  me  suggest 
two  more  arguments  for  opposing  the 
Big  Blue  project  and  supporting  the 
Fithian  amendment. 

First,  the  State  of  Indiana  is  unllkelv 
to  apprwriate  its  share  of  the  money. 
The  State  Representatives  from  the  af- 
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fected  area  was  recently  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  Indiana  does  not  have  the 
money,  and  the  project  will  never  be  built 
unless  it  becomes  a  100-percent  Federal 
project.  Should  we  continue  to  spend 
$800,000  for  planning  on  a  dead  project? 

Second.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  recreation  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed Big  Blue  Lake.  As  the  costs  of  this 
project  have  risen  in  recent  years,  the 
corps'  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors, 
and  the  assigned  dollar  value  of  recre- 
ation benefits,  have  risen  to  keep  up. 

The  ccMTK  now  estimates  the  lake  will 
eventually  attract  2  million  visitors  a 
year.  But  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  which  will  manage 
the  lake,  says  that  at  1.3  million  visitors 
a  year,  the  gates  will  have  to  be  closed 
because  of  overcrowding. 

Furthermore,  the  estimate  of  recrea- 
tion benefits  ignores  a  major  problem  in 
the  design  of  the  lake.  In  the  corps'  own 
words,  1  year  out  of  every  4  "an  estheti- 
cally  impleasing  mudflat  would  be  ex- 
posed" and  "the  lower  lake  level  may  also 
cause  problems  with  beach  areas,  boat 
ramps,  and  so  forth."  Picture  if  you  will, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  lovely  recreational 
aspects  of  visiting  a  lake  that,  because  of 
low  water,  is  surrounded  by  mud  flats. 

This  is  what  we  are  voting  on,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  deciding  whether  the 
Congress  will  stop  this  foolishness  now. 
If  my  colleagues  believe  we  should  use  a 
3 Vi -percent  interest  rate  to  justify  the 
economics  of  a  project,  and  if  they  be- 
lieve we  should  spend  millions  so  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  spend 
their  recreation  time  visiting  mudflats, 
then  we  will  defeat  the  amendment. 

But  if  we  want  to  catch  up  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  residents  in  my  dis- 
trict who  want  to  reject  this  project,  we 
will  support  the  Pithian  amendment  and 
deauthorize  the  Big  Blue  project 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Danul,  Jr.,  Mr.  Pithian  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute  ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PmnAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR  Mr 
Chairman,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port the  Pithian  amendment.  Its  pas- 
sage will  deauthorize  a  smaU  anchorage 
in  Norfolk  Harbor  contiguous  to  an  in- 
dustrial area  in  Portsmouth.  Va.  Dredged 
fnc/  }!f  authorization  by  Congress  in 
1954,  the  anchorage  is  no  longer  in  use 
The  president  of  the  Virginia  Pilots'  As- 
sociation, the  association  of  pilots  who 
board  vessels  and  pUot  them  into  Norfolk 
Harbor,  states  that  the  anchorage  can  no 
longer  accommodate  even  average-size 
vessels  that  transit  the  area.  He  also 
states  that  pUots  have,  for  years,  con- 
sidered this  not  an  anchorage,  but  a 
wide  area  in  the  thoroughfare. 

■The  proposed  action  will  therefore 
not  affect  local  shipping,  and  is  necessary 
before  water-oriented  industrial  devel- 
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opment  can  occur  in  this  section  of 
Portsmouth.  No  public  funds  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  deauthorizatior.. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  have  looked  at  this  amend- 
ment now  for  the  first  time  by  the  gen- 
tleman and  see  that  he  has  a  deletion  for 
the  flood  control  project  for  South  Plym- 
outh and  Genegantslet  Lakes,  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  they  are 
and  where  they  are? 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  I  could  not,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  Jim  Hanley  can.  The  proj- 
ects are  in  his  district,  the  Congressman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Are  they  all  in  upper  New 
York  State? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  We  have  five  projects  in 
central  New  York,  in  my  district 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  again  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pithian  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  As  I  see  it,  the  gentle- 
man has  an  objection  only  on  two  proj- 
ects, the  gentleman's  project  and  the 
project  in  Oregon.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  let  us  get  this  thing  over  with, 
would  withdraw  those  amendments,  and 
then  we  will  try  to  work  them  out  later, 
amend  this  thing,  or  else  we  will  just 
have  to  vote  it  down.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  amend  it  to  that  extent 
and  let  us  go  on  from  here. 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  chairman  in  trying  to  conciliate 
matters. 

D  1710 

I  would  point  out  to  the  chairman  that 
when  Floyd  Pithian  makes  a  commit- 
ment to  a  Member  of  this  House,  it 
stands.  I  have  made  a  commitment  to 
Jim  Weaver,  and  I  am  not  about  to  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  suggestion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
relinquish  the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  No,  he  does  not.  I  have 
another  minute  and  a  half. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  most  recent 
effort  to  divide  us  down  to  two  only  dem- 
onstrates, only  underscores,  my  friends, 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  say  that  in  this  debate.  But, 
there  is  a  coalition  of  people  in  this 
House  welded  together  by  immediate 
past  projects,  present  projects,  and  pro- 
spective projects. 

Now,  I  imderstand  the  power  structure 
of  this  House.  I  understand  my  friend, 
who  has  1.2  percent  of  the  project  that 
I  want  deauthorized,  is  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee. I  understand  that,  and  the  attempt 
now  by  the  chairman  to  isolate  those  of 
us,  the  two  of  us  who  have  two  single 

Members 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield?  I  am  not  trying  to  isolate  him. 
I  am  trying  to  get  things,  get  90  percent 
of  the  figure. 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  I  understand,  and  I 
understand  the  gentleman  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  this  House. 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  long  and  illus- 
trious career.  But  I  also  understand  that 
when  the  gentleman  in  his  speech  re- 
marks on  how  he  is  going  to  help  Floyd 
Pithian,  he  is  going  right  to  Texas  and 
any  help  goes  with  them.  That  is  one 
reason  I  will  not  agree.  We  both  under- 
stand also  that  I  have  tried  for  4  years 
to  work  with  this  commitee.  I  have  been 
told  by  various  Members,  young  and  old 
alike,  that  there  was  an  injustice  being 
performed  here.  Obviously  there  was,  but 
the  evidence  is  that  Members  would  not 
stand  up  against  the  committee  routine, 
regimen,  and  discipline. 

That  is  precise^  where  we  are  now. 
That  is  where  we  are  in  this  House.  That 
is  why  you  list  good  projects  with  lousy 
ones  when  this  bill  embodies  the  good  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  But,  that  is 
precisely  where  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is. 

I  talked  to  the  majority  leader  the 
other  day,  and  I  suggested  that  there 
was  one  way  out.  He  could  figure  on  1,500 
amendments,  one  to  each  line,  and  sim- 
ply stop  the  wheels  of  progress.  If  justice 
is  not  done  this  year,  I  will  fill  the  next 
water  bill  with  thousands  of  amend- 
ments. It  has  not  made  much  difference 
if  one  is  in  the  majority  party  here.  Ob- 
viously, that  makes  no  difference  against 
this  coalition. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. The  unanimous-consent  request  is 
only  for  20  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ambro)  would  take  the 
well,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he  pose 
his  question. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  It  was  not  really  a  ques- 
tion, but  the  gentleman  in  the  well  was 
being  rather  agitated  by  this  whole 
process.  He  cast  general  aspersions  on 
the  committee,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  should  recall  that  he  and 
I  went  to  Lafayette,  Ind.,  together  as 
the  result  of  what  this  committee  did. 
to  engage  in  a  demonstration  program 
for  that  great  city  to  remove  all  of  its 
tracks  in  the  inner  city,  and  this  com- 
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mittee  did  Indeed  work  closely  with  the 

gentleman.  So,  those  kinds  of  attacks 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  I  apologize  to  my 
friend,  obviously,  and  I  appreciate  his 
support  in  the  past,  and  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  this  great  committee.  I  pointed 
out  in  my  debate.  I  hope,  that  there  are 
many,  many  useful  projects  In  this 
coimtry  because  of  people  like  Ray 
Roberts.  I  am  just  talking  about  obstruc- 
tionism here  when  I  said  that  that  is 
the  effort  I  have  worked  on  for  4  years. 
I  have  tried  every  angle  that  is  available. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  healthy  de- 
bate. I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  and 
the  members  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  I  also  want 
to  pay  particular  thanks  to  the  cour- 
age of  Bob  Edgar  for  raising  this  issue 
and  fighting  alone  here.  He  deserves  all 
of  our  thanks. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Edgar  may  well  help 
us  remedy  the  failings  of  our  current 
water  policy.  I  want  to  thank  Congress- 
man Pithian  of  Indiana  for  putting  to- 
gether these  projects  for  deauthorization. 
The  two  projects  that  are  in  the 
Pithian  amendment,  the  Cascadia  Dam 
and  the  Elk  Creek  Dam.  are  entirely  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Oregon — entirely.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  that  district,  and  I  have 
increased  my  vote  in  that  district  each 
time  I  have  run  for  election. 

The  Cascadia  Dam  is  not  controversial 
in  its  deauthorization.  Both  Senators 
have  announced  that  they  would  like  it 
killed,  also.  Elk  Creek  still  has  some  sup- 
port in  my  district,  even  though  two 
other  dams  in  the  immediate  area  have 
rendered  its  completion  unnecessary.  The 
Lost  Creek  Dam,  which  has  50  megawatts 
of  power  is  built  now,  and  it  does  a  good 
job.  I  supported  it  and  always  did  sup- 
port it. 

The  Applegate  Dam  is  very  question- 
able, but  it  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of 
$100  million.  Although  I  must  point  out 
that  one  could  buy  the  land  it  was  sup- 
posed to  save  from  fioods  for  $12  million, 
so  it  is  of  questionable  value.  But,  it  is 
being  built  because  the  people  there  sig- 
nified they  wanted  it  built. 

But,  may  I  make  a  point  to  this  Cham- 
ber. My  opposition  killed  Elk  Creek  Dam 
in  my  first  term  in  Congress,  and  in- 
creased my  vote  in  that  southern  county. 
I  have  increased  my  vote  there  in  the 
last  election  after  very  clearly  killing  this 
dam.  The  dam  was  to  have  an  irrigation 
project  on  it,  the  Medford  project.  Tti&t 
project  was  voted  down  by  the  local  irri- 
gation district,  so  it  was  an  irrigation 
dam  without  an  irrigation  project.  It  is 
a  dam  that  was  supposed  to  help  con- 
trol the  Rogue  River,  one  of  our  great 
fishing  rivers,  when  the  scientific  tests 
showed  the  turbidity  then  put  into  the 
Rogue  River  may  seriously  affect  detri- 
mentally the  fish. 

This  is  one  of  our  great  rivers.  The 
opponents  of  the  bill  included  the  tim- 
ber industry,  Boise  Cascade  and  Medco, 


the  largest  Independent  lumber  firm  in 
the  county,  because  there  is  substantial 
timber  back  of  the  dam,  and  these  firms 
are  strongly  in  opposition.  So  therefore, 
while  it  is  still  possible  to  build  the  Elk 
Creek  Dam,  the  Congressman  from  the 
district  in  which  it  resides,  myself,  has 
strongly  been  opposed  to  it  and  has  killed 
it  in  the  appropriations  process,  and  now 
wants  it  deauthorized. 

Let  me  just  say  one  last  thing.  This  is 
a  spawning  stream.  Elk  Creek  is  on  the 
Rogue  River.  I  very  frankly  and  very 
selfishly  want  to  continue  to  eat  its 
salmon.  I  love  salmon.  We  have  got  to 
leave  some  spawning  streams  in  this  re- 
gion. We  have  two  dams  already  on  the 
Rogue  River.  Let  us  deauthorize  only  this 
one. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  dear  friend  from  Oregon, 
who  once  represented  my  district. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
dear  colleague  for  yielding  to  his  dear 
colleague,  and  I  think  we  really  have 
mutual  esteem  and  affection  for  one  an- 
other, but  there  is  a  disagreement.  I  sup- 
pose I  would  be  less  than  truthful  If  I 
said  that  I  did  not  have  some  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  in  this  project  be- 
cause I  did  precede  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  But, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  it 
is  not  true  that  the  Elk  Creek  Dam  is 
a  part  of  a  three-dam  project  as  It  was 
originally  authorized.  Is  Uiat  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  There  were  three  daxas 
authorized,  and  they  had  the  nonsense 
that  the  three  worked  synergistlcally. 
which  of  course  they  do  not. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  true 
that  two  of  those  dams,  one  has  been 
constructed  and  another  is  under  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  gentleman  is  bat- 
ting two  out  of  three.  I  think  that  is 
pretty  good. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  third  dam  is  still  the  subject 
of  turgidity  studies  and  environmental 
impact  statement,  which  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  March? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  This  is  quite  true,  but 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  deauthorize  this 
dam  so  that  these  moneys  can  be 
stopped  and  not  wasted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Weaver  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

ni720 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  have  now 
batted  three  out  of  three  In  my  ques- 
tions. I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  a 
problem  that  disturbs  me  greatly  because 
I  firmly  believe  tiiat  the  Rogue  River 
project  is  a  good  one  as  authorized  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  completed.  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  gentleman  who  now  rep- 
resents that  district  feels  differently.  I 
must  firmly  disagree  with  his  judgment 
to  attempt  to  get  it  deauthorized.  I  do 
not  intend  to  support  him,  but  I  must 


bow  to  the  congressional  tradition  which, 
in  my  judgment — and  with  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance — dictates  against  my  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  strike  that  I  orig- 
inally intended  to  offer. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  To  my  dear  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  may  I  say  that  when 
a  new  Congressman  represents  the  great 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Oregon 
and  they  support  the  dams,  they  can 
start  the  authorization  program  all  over. 
My  people  want  it  killed,  and  I  want 
it  klUed. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  talked 
to  the  Governor  s  office.  The  Governor's 
office  thinks  it  ought  to  stay  author- 
ized. I  believe  it  ought  to  stay  authorized. 
I  think  we  can  always  kill  it  if  the  facta 
of  these  studies  show  that  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  reauthorized 
once  it  is  killed. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  Governor's  office 
wants  the  legislation  and  can  appro- 
priate State  funds,  then  let  them  try. 
rather  than  ask  Oregon  and  the  Naticm's 
taxpayers  to  fund  a  project  which  Is 
opposed  by  such  a  wide  array  of  Ore- 
gonians;  who.  I  might  add.  are  the  very 
people  and  interests  which  this  needless 
and  expensive  project  is  allegedly  sup- 
posed to  benefit. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  IV  and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

Mr  MOFPETT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  2  days  we  have 
been  treated  on  the  floor  and  in  our 
offices  on  the  TV  screen  to  a  debate 
which  perhaps  adequately  reflects  this 
House,  and  it  probably  does,  and  the 
sentiment  of  this  House  which  has  been 
95  percent  in  favor  of  water  projects  all 
over  this  country.  So  the  first  time  in  the 
debate  at  about  4  o'clock  we  had  four  or 
five  sneakers  come  out  in  actual  opposi- 
tion, to  break  the  monotony  if  nothing 
else.  It  is  precisely  at  that  point  that  now 
we  are  being  asked  to  limit  time.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  spoken  on  the  bill. 
I  have  not  tried  to  come  over  here  and 
raise  a  lot  of  fuss  on  the  bill,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  Members  ought  to  have  at 
least  a  chance  to  speak  about  their  re- 
spective projects. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  was  my  Intention  to  vote  this 
up  or  down  now.  and  then  aH  we  have  to 
do  is  to  tie  up  some  loose  ends. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  will  say  to  the  chair- 
man with  all  due  respect,  and  he  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  bill  and  I  re- 
spect the  work  he  has  done,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  am  concerned  about,  that 
we  vote  this  up  or  down  when  there  are 
stUl  Members  who  want  a  chance  to 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  the  time  has  already  been 
limited  on  that.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Indiana  already  agreed  to  that  time,  and 
the  gentleman  has  already  used  his 
time. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  When  did  that  time 
expire,  if  I  might  ask  the  Chairman? 
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Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  wiU  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ftthian). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  time 
limitation  agreed  to  at  this  point. 
•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  located 
on  the  historic  Monocacy  River  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Md.,  Sixes  Bridge  £>am  was 
one  of  a  series  of  impoundments  recom- 
mended in  the  1960's  for  low-flow  aug- 
mentation of  the  Potomac  River. 
Although  it  was  authorized  for  planning 
in  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1974,  it  has  never  been  funded. 

The  July  1973  cost  estimate  of  the  proj- 
ect was  $35,372,000.  It  would  create  a 
3,500-acre  reservoir  (4,600  acres  at  flood 
pool)  and  the  total  project  acreage  would 
be  10.880.  In  addition  to  removing  this 
land  frwn  the  tax  rolls,  the  project 
would  flood  prime  farmland  at  a  time 
when  local.  State,  and  Federal  ofiBcials 
are  adopting  policies  to  preserve  agricul- 
tural land,  especially  valuable  farmland 
located  so  close  to  major  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
The  project  is  widely  opposed  by  the  local 
community.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  amendment  to  title  IV  con- 
tains  a  provision  of  great  importance  to 
the  ^ople  living  along  and  near  Lake 
Superior.  The  committee  last  week  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  which  would  de- 
lay implementation  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers realinement  of  Great  Lakes  func- 
tions in  the  North  Central  Division  until 
Congress  has  received  the  results  of  a 
corps  study  now  in  progress. 

At  my  request,  the  division  has  under- 
taken a  study  of  upgrading  its  office  in 
Duluth.  Greater  autonomy  would  give 
the  corps'  Duluth  oflBce  increased  flexi- 
bility to  deal  with  corps  functions  in 
northeastern  Minnesota.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  St.  Paul  District's  Great  Lakes 
functions  if  the  Duluth  office  is  not  up- 
graded. Greater  autonomy  for  Duluth 
would  complement  a  reaUnement  plan 
which  seeks  to  bring  together  aU  Great 
Lakes  functions  under  the  Detroit  Dis- 
trict. My  amendment  wUl  maintain  the 
level  of  service  now  provided  the  people 
of  Minnesota  by  the  St.  Paul  District 
while  providing  coordinated  manage- 
ment of  the  corps  functions  dealing  with 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Coordination  of  those  functions  makes 
^^,f^^.^^^  °^  ^^"s®  Removing  respon- 
sibiUty  for  northeastern  Minnesota  from 
6>t.  Paul  to  Detroit,  however,  presents  the 
possibility  that  the  corps  ^  be  S 
able  to  fulflll  its  responsibilities  related 
SSrior        ^    Minnesota    and    LaS 

^fh.m!«     *^f,  '*',''**^  ^"^  those  respon- 
sibmtles  wlU  solve  a  major  shortco^ 
of  the  proposed  realinement. 
My  amendment  does  not  prejudee  thp 

2iKi  rnL?M^'^  *^^^*y'  realinement 
X^LvT^.k"  reported  the  results 
2Li  «f  <^^  ^  *^*  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  With  that  study  com- 

bltS'ahl"  ?°"^  r"  congress  wiu'Se 
ff^SroSa^.;^^"^^  "^«  --«-^- 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
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4788,  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1979  contains  several  provisions  of 
tremendous  importance  to  communities 
in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  The  first 
two  projects  involve  flood  control  of 
the  Mamaroneck/Sheldrake  and  Byram 
Rivers.  The  third  involves  the  dredging 
of  the  Mamaroneck  Harbor. 

In  1978,  when  the  water  resources  bill 
came  to  the  floor,  I  spoke  at  length 
about  the  need  for  flood  control  on 
the  Mamaroneck/Sheldrake  and  Byram 
Rivers.  Since  the  project  was  first  au- 
thorized in  June  1956,  the  area  has  been 
devastated  by  several  floods  causing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  damage.  One 
storm  alone — in  1975 — caused  $19.7  mil- 
lion worth  of  damages  in  the  Mamaro- 
neck and  Sheldrake  Basins.  This  storm 
poured  9  feet  of  water  into  the  down- 
town area  of  the  village  of  Mamaroneck, 
drowning  one  man  in  his  car  and  forc- 
ing the  evacuation  of  200  others. 

These  two  projects  have  a  positive 
beneflt/cost  ratio:  1.2  to  1  in  the  case  of 
the  Mamaroneck/Sheldrake  and  1.3  to  1 
in  the  case  of  the  Byram  River.  They 
have  virtually  no  local  opposition  and 
very  limited  environmental  impact.  They 
will  provide  safety  and  economic  securi- 
ty to  the  town  and  village  of  Mamaro- 
neck and  the  village  of  Port  Chester. 

Nonetheless,  the  projects  have  been 
plagued  by  incredible  delays.  It  is  now 
24  years  since  the  citizens  of  Westches- 
ter requested  Federal  help  with  the 
flooding  on  these  streams.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  nothing  has  been  done  on 
this  except  unending  study  and  review. 
At  this  moment,  the  project  report  is  sit- 
ting at  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
awaiting  yet  another  review.  In  the 
meantime,  this  area  has  been  declared 
a  disaster  nimierous  times  and  thousands 
of  Federal  dollars  have  gone  out  to  resi- 
dents of  the  flood-prone  areas  in  the 
form  of  loans,  grants,  and  insurance 
payments.  Surely  the  cheapest  thing  to 
do.  even  now,  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
spiraling  and  repeated  costs  of  the  flood- 
ing and  inflationary  cost  increases  in  the 
projects  and  get  them  built. 

The  bill  also  reinstates  a  portion  of 
the  Mamaroneck/Sheldrake  project 
which  had  been  cut  from  the  main 
project  in  1978.  In  the  Upper  Sheldrake 
project  portion  of  the  project,  the  bene- 
flts  outweigh  the  costs  by  2  to  1.  This 
area,  as  the  rest  of  the  basin,  has  been 
waiting  for  over  two  decades  for  help. 
All  work  on  the  report  for  the  Upper 
Sheldrake  portion  ceased  abruptly,  de- 
spite protest  from  the  New  York  Com- 
missioner of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion, because  of  a  sudden  change  in 
policy;  after  all  the  hearings  had  been 
held,  problems  resolved  and  commit- 
ments made. 

The  bUl  also  provides  desperately 
needed  temporary  relief  for  the  village  of 
Mamaroneck.  Section  313  provides  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  supply  80 
percent  of  the  incremental  costs  of  dis- 
posing of  dredge  material  taken  from  the 
village's  harbor  in  an  environmentally 
sound  fashion. 

The  first  authorization  for  dredging  of 
Mamaroneck  Harbor  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1938.  Since  then,  the  corps  has 
dredged  the  Harbor  four  times— the  last 
time  was  14  years  ago— and  it  is  badly 
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in  need  of  more  work.  Within  the  last  4 
years,  the  harbor's  main  channel  has 
been  graduaUy  filled  with  2  feet  of  sUt 
and  the  village  and  the  corps  have  re- 
ceived constant  complaints  from  the  boat 
operators  that  the  channel  and  moor- 
ings  are   actually  shallower   than   the 
minimum  levels  marked  on  the  charts. 
The  corps  made  plans  to  dredge  the 
channel  in  fiscal  year  1978,  informing  the 
village  that,  according  to  a  cooperation 
agreement  written  years  ago.  the  village 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  disposal  of 
the  dredge  material.  In  prior  years,  while 
dumping  was  permitted  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  this  would  have  cost  approxi- 
mately $165,000.  Environmental  concerns 
have  prompted  the  closing  of  the  New 
York  end  of  the  sound  to  dumping  of 
dredge  materials;  until  completion  of  a 
corps  study  of  alternatives,  the  village 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  pay  over 
a  half  million  dollars  to  dispose  of  the 
dredge  material  in  the  open  sea. 

The  corps  study  of  alternatives  to 
dumping  in  Long  Island  Sound  is  now 
under  way.  and  scheduled  for  completion 
by  1982.  But  in  the  meantime.  Mama- 
roneck's  harbor  is  filling  in  with  silt  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Its  main  channel  Is 
now  only  8  feet  deep  and  much  of  the 
Harbor  is  difficult  to  negotiate  for  the 
deep-draft  sail  boats  which  have  put  In 
at  the  harbor  in  the  past. 

Mamaroneck  Village  cannot  afford  to 
lose  its  harbor.  Harbor  businesses,  in- 
cluding five  boatyards,  pay  over  $2  mil- 
lion in  annual  salaries  to  village  residents 
and  a  half  million  in  annual  taxes.  A 
recent  Federal  grant  to  the  Harbor  Is- 
land Park  pumped  over  $114,000  into 
the  harbor-related  recreation  facilities. 
One  company  dependent  on  the  harbor 
builds  large  boats  on  Government  con- 
tracts as  well  as  large  commercial  and 
recreational  boats.  Maintaining  a  viable 
harbor  is  crucial  to  maintaining  the  local 
economy. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  taking  action  on  a  policy  issue 
concerning  flood  control  in  small  drain- 
age areas,  section  420. 

In  May  1978.  the  corps  issued  a  final 
regulation — no  congressional  comment 
sought — which  arbitrarily  precluded 
from  consideration  in  a  corps  study  any 
benefits  or  improvement  in  conjunction 
with  a  fiow  of  800  cubic  feet  per  second 
or  less  in  a  10-year  storm.  This  criterion 
was  applied  to  whole  projects  and  to 
portions,  so  that  when  one  portion  of  a 
project  is  eligible  for  corps  work,  the  in- 
eligible portion  is  withdrawn  and  the 
community  can  receive  Federal  help  for 
only  part  of  its  needs. 

The  abrupt  issuance  of  this  regulation 
was  extremely  disturbing.  Its  intended 
and  most  immediate  victims  are  the 
urbanized  areas  most  in  need  of  help, 
depriving  them  of  fiood  protection.  A 
look  at  the  list  of  projects  which  the 
corps  dropped  as  a  result  of  this  regula- 
tion shows  a  heavy  impact  on  urbanized 
areas.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  estimated  that  this  regulation  could 
cost  the  State  $50  million  in  flood 
damages. 

Many  of  the  projects  were  in  small 
jurisdictions  in  urbanized  areas,  com- 
munities that  are  least  able  to  pay  flood 


control  costs.  Most  disturbing,  however, 
was  that  such  a  far-reaching  policy 
should  have  been  established  without 
soliciting  a  single  comment  frcnn  Con- 
gress. 

Such  policy  decisions  are  the  right  and 
responsibility  of  Congress.  The  corps 
regulation  represents  a  national  with- 
drawal by  the  administration  from  long- 
standing national  policies  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  is  inconsistent  with  nu- 
merous past  authorizations  for  specific 
projects. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  ap- 
proaching this  issue  directly.  With  in- 
formed comments  from  corps,  it  Is.  I 
think,  up  to  Congress  to  establish  criteria 
as  to  what  does  and  does  not  constitute 
the  Federal  interest  in  flood  control.  A 
fully  developed  policy,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, should  govern  policy  deci^ons,  and 
not  a  sudden  regulatory  change,  unsub- 
stantiated by  estimates  of  costs  or  bene- 
fits to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  the 
public  it  serves.* 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  This  bill  marks  for 
the  first  time  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
authorized  for  building  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  urban  water  supply  systems.  Ur- 
ban areas  have  previously  been  ineli- 
gible for  this  support  forcing  major  cit- 
ies to  watch  their  systems  deteriorate 
while  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  were  fun- 
neled  into  giant  water  projects  in  the 
West. 

It  has  been  commonly  believed  that 
urban  water  supply  is  not  a  problem  in 
the  East  because  the  area  is  water  rich. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  East  typically 
receives  adequate  rainfall,  there  is  a  ma- 
jor crisis  in  the  works.  The  development 
of  new  supplies  for  urban  water  sys- 
tems has  become  increasingly  difficult 
and  expensive.  The  supplies  readily 
available  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  cit- 
ies have,  for  the  most  part,  already  been 
developed.  New  sources  are  at  increas- 
ingly greater  distances  from  users,  re- 
quire extensive  transmission  facilities, 
and  sophisticated  treatment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  transportation  of  water  from  its 
source  to  areas  of  population  density  re- 
quires costly  conduits,  sometimes  over 
100  miles  in  length,  which  are  in  many 
cities  inadequate  and  in  disrepair  as  a  re- 
sult of  age,  overuse,  and  lack  of  mainte- 
nance. 

In  1965,  the  89th  Congress  recog- 
nized that  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
water  for  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  United  States  had  become  a  problem 
of  such  magnitude  that  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  country  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  water  supply  problems.  The  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Law  89-298  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  study 
the  long-range  water  needs  of  the  North- 
eastern United  States  and  authorized  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare 
plans  to  provide  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  facilities  to 
meet  this  goal. 

In  July  1977,  the  corps  completed  its 
its  study  which  encompassed  the  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  eastern  Massa- 


chusetts-Rhode Island  metropolitan 
areas.  This  Northeastern  United  States 
water  supply  study  (NEWS)  omcluded 
that  immediate  action  must  be  taken  to 
avert  critical  water  shortages  in  all  three 
areas. 

The  Metropolitan  New  York  area  has 
a  long  history  of  utilizing  creative  and 
innovative  methods  to  address  its  water 
supply  needs.  Its  present  water  system 
was  developed  over  a  period  of  140  years. 
Because  of  New  York  City's  location, 
surroimded  by  salt  water  and  having 
limited  ground  water  resources,  the 
water  supply  system  had  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  nearest  surface  water 
sources.  This  began  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Croton  River  system  within 
the  Hudson  River  Basin.  As  demands 
increased,  the  system  was  expanded 
and  at  present,  includes  19  reservoirs 
located  in  3  drainage  basins  in  8  upstate 
New  York  counties.  The  yield  of  these 
reservoirs  is  1,290.000.000  gallons  per  day 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  city  by  a 
series  of  imderground  tuimels  of  ex- 
tensive length  and  complexity.  This 
system  has  served  the  city  well  but  is 
badly  in  need  of  rehabilitation  and  ex- 
pansion to  insure  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  water  needed  as  New  York 
City  enters  the  21st  century. 

At  present  the  system  lacks  adequate 
delivery  capacity,  sufficient  pressure  in 
times  of  stress,  and  reliability.  Partic- 
ularly during  the  summer,  the  city's 
water  demands  are  too  great  for  the  ex- 
isting timnels  to  handle.  And  these  de- 
mands will  continue  to  increase  year- 
round. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Water 
Supply  recently  wrote  to  the  Mayor 
that— 

The  existing  faculties  have  reached  the 
limit  of  their  caplclty  to  deliver  water  where 
It  Is  most  needed.  The  present  facilities  are 
so  fully  committed  that  a  cessation  of  flow  In 
any  of  them  would  create  a  situation  of 
grave  proportions. 

The  tunnels  and  pipes  that  carry  New 
York  City  water  have  eroded  to  the 
point  that  their  operating  days  are 
numbered.  The  metal  valves  inside  the 
timnels  controlling  the  flow  of  water 
are  worn  down  and  must  be  replaced. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  age.  Tunnel  No. 
1  w^  built  in  1917.  Tuimel  No.  2  was 
completed  in  1936.  There  is  no  way  to 
repair  these  facilities  other  than  to 
dniin  them  of  water,  close  them  down 
and  do  the  work. 

The  construction  of  the  third  city 
water  tunnel  was  initiated  in  1970  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $20  million  but  was  halted 
in  1975  as  a  result  of  the  city's  fiscal 
crisis. 

The  funds  authorized  in  this  bill  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  completion  of 
the  third  tunnel.  Aside  from  providing 
increased  delivery  capacity  to  meet  the 
increased  demands,  it  will  provide  ade- 
quate pressure  for  the  low  points  in  the 
system  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Staten 
Island,  as  well  as  allow  for  the  shut- 
down and  repair  of  the  existing  tunnels. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric, 
local  elected  officials,  public  interest 
and  environmental  groups,  business  and 


labor  interests,  as  well  as  the  8  million 
residents  of  New  York  City,  support  the 
construction  of  the  third  water  tunnel  as 
the  solution  to  an  otherwise  inevitable 
water  crisis.* 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempcwe,  Mr.  Wugrt, 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  McHuch, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
hsid  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4788)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  8.  932.  DEl-'KNSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  EXTENSION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1979 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  five  additional  con- 
ferees on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  932.  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  additional  conferees: 
Messrs.  Wabipler,  Ottincer,  and  Mor- 
FETT  solely  for  consideration  of  title  V  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  modifica- 
tions thereof  committed  to  conference; 
and  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Kramer,  solely  for 
consideration  of  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H  Jl. 
5507,  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-740)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  544)  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5507)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  States 
reduce  the  amount  of  unemployment 
compensation  payable  for  any  week  by 
the  amount  of  certain  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


INTELLIGENCE  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  of  confidence  faced  by  our  intel- 
ligence services  was  flnsdly  acknowledged 
by  the  President  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  Many  of  us  had  been  arguing 
for  some  time  that  our  U.S.  intelligence 
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efforts  were  being  crippled  at  the  expense 
of  our  national  security  interests.  Cer- 
tainly, the  events  in  Iran  brought  sharply 
into  focus  the  deterioration  of  our  intel- 
ligence capabilities.  Then  with  Afghan- 
istan, new  questions  were  raised. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  was  not  so  much  a 
surprise  because  of  the  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, but  was  rather  a  failure  by  our 
highest  policy  leaders  to  correctly  ana- 
lyze the  Intelligence  data  available  to 
them. 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
Zablocki  has  initiated  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  role  of  intelligence  in  the  for- 
eign policy  process.  He  should  be  com- 
mended on  his  efforts  to  call  attention  to 
this  vital  component  of  our  national 
decisionmaking  process. 

Yesterday,  in  the  first  hearing  in  the 
series.  Prof.  Lyman  Kirkpatrick  accu- 
rately called  attention  to  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  intelligence  analysis: 

The  greatest  dangers  In  this  area  are  the 
policy-level  officials  who  either  refuse  to  give 
consideration  to  the  views  of  the  Intelligence 
community,  edit  or  modify  the  national  esti- 
mates In  passing  on  their  findings  to  the 
President,  or  even  worse  block  from  the  Chief 
Executive  reports  presenting  conclusions  con- 
trary to  their  own. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is 
offered  in  the  Jack  Anderson  column  in 
the  January  28  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  which  I  submit  for  the  Record: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  28,  1980 1 

Castzr  Had   Warning   on   Afghanistan 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

By  his  own  admission.  President  Carter  was 
caught  off  guard  by  the  Afghanistan  Invasion 
because  he  trusted  his  summit  partner,  Leo- 
nid I.  Brezhnev,  who  had  blandly  denied  that 
the  Soviets  had  aggression  In  mind.  After- 
ward. Carter  lamented  that  the  Soviet  leader 
had  lied  to  him. 

Certainly,  the  evidence  was  available  to  the 
president  that  the  Soviets  were  preparing  to 
strike  across  the  Afghan  border.  Last  Septem- 
ber, a  top-secret  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  laid  out  the  probability 
of  a  Russian  military  move  there  with  re- 
markable clarity. 

The  report,  prepared  by  three  staff  mem- 
bers, was  distributed  to  key  senators  on  the 
committee.  Its  contents  were  also  conununl- 
cated  to  the  White  House. 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  still -secret 
September  21  report,  titled  "Developments  in 
Afghanistan  and  Possible  Increased  Soviet 
Intervention."  If  the  president  had  read  It, 
he  might  have  been  less  taken  aback  by  the 
Russians'  Christmas- week  Invasion. 

The  report  notes  first  that  the  bloody  coup 
which  replaced  one  Soviet  puppet  with  an- 
other earlier  in  September  gave  the  Kremlin 
essentially  two  choices:  Increase  its  com- 
mitment In  Afghanistan  or  let  a  Soviet- 
backed  regime  go  down  the  drain. 

The  reason  the  Russians  faced  this  deci- 
sion, the  report  explained,  was  the  deteriorat- 
ing situation  in  Afghanistan.  Noting  "wide- 
spread but  uncoordinated  Insurgencies  .  .  . 
in  all  parts  of  the  country."  the  report 
added:  "Extensive  Soviet  material  support, 
together  with  several  thousand  military  'ad- 
visers,' have  enabled  the  regime  to  retain  a 
tenuous  hold  on  power.  The  government's 
position  continues  to  erode,  however." 

The  report  cited  intelligence  warnings  of 
"the  somewhat  Increased  readiness  of  one 
Soviet  airborne  division  in  a  Soviet  military 
district  adjacent  to  Afghanistan."  and  specu- 
lated that  the  Russians  were  concerned  about 


the  possible  need  to  protect  or  evacuate 
5,000  to  6,000  Soviets. 

But  the  report  also  raised  the  possibility 
that  the  Russians'  increased  military  readi- 
ness in  the  area  might  reflect  "an  unfolding 
coherent  plan  to  intervene  massively  to  sup- 
port {Afghan  President  HaflzuUah]  Amln." 
In  this  Instance,  of  course,  there  was  a  mas- 
sive intervention,  but  one  that  resulted  in 
President  Amin's  overthrow  and  execution. 

The  committee  report  listed  five  factors 
that  were  "pushing  Moscow  toward  deeper 
military  involvement"  In  Afghanistan: 

Traditional  Russian  designs  on  its  neigh- 
bor dating  back  to  the  czars. 

Hopes  that  a  Marxist  ally  might  add  to 
Soviet  Influence  on  Pakistan,  India,  and 
Iran. 

Desire  for  a  buffer  against  China. 

The  need  to  show  the  United  States  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  let  its  hands  be  tied 
by  detente. 

"The  creeping  military  logic"  that  the 
Afghan  rebels  could  be  beaten  by  a  little 
more  Russian  Involvement. 

Three  factors  "influencing  Moscow  to  be 
very  cautious"  were  also  listed  In  the  report: 
Soviet  fears  that  they'd  be  unable  to  control 
Amln,  that  they  might  get  bogged  down  in 
a  Vietnam  situation,  and  that  the  United 
States  might  show  "assertiveness"  by  taking 
counteraction  elsewhere,  or  maybe  killing 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  (SALT 
II). 

In  addition  to  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port, another  knowledgeable  source  gave  the 
Carter  administration  a  solid  early  warning 
of  the  Soviet  attack.  In  October,  Pakistani 
Foreign  Minister  Agha  Shahi  told  the  Senate 
committee  and  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  "flat  out  that  the  Soviets  were  build- 
ing up  for  a  move  Into  Afghanistan  and 
then  Pakistan."  sources  told  my  reporters 
Dale  Van  Atta  and  Hal  Straus. 

COPTER   CRISIS 

Iraq  trains  some  of  the  world's  most  vicious 
terrorist  groups,  and  has  been  properly  con- 
demned for  this  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. But  behind  the  scenes,  the  State  De- 
partment is  quietly  helping  the  Iraqis  close 
a  deal  for  six  high-performance  helicopters 
that  could  be  used  to  further  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. 

The  "executive"  choppers — Italian-made 
Sikorsky  S61s  with  American-produced  Gen- 
eral Electric  engines — are  luxury  models  that 
make  those  in  the  presidential  fleet  look  like 
stripped-down  Jalopies. 

The  contract  specifications  indicate  use  by 
top  officials.  But  it  would  be  no  great  trouble 
to  convert  the  high-speed  helicopters  to  use 
as  weapons  carriers,  hit-and-run  taxis  for 
terrorist  squads,  low-level  strafing  or  mili- 
tary observation. 


BUSING  AND  EDUCATION 

<  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
education  is  the  No.  1  concern  for  the 
young  people  of  America.  We  have  all 
been  discouraged  at  the  continual  decline 
in  the  student  achievement  test  scores  of 
graduating  seniors.  With  busing  and  the 
tension  it  has  developed,  the  SAT  scores 
have  declined  in  our  country  by  10  per- 
cent. This  means  black  and  white  gradu- 
ating seniors  know  10  percent  less  than 
the  students  of  the  sixties. 

In  my  home  community  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
our  school  board  and  competent  judges 
have  tried  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  courts. 


As  we  started  the  seventies,  69  percent 
of  the  Dallas  schools  were  white  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Star,  but  this  has 
now  declined  to  33  percent.  Still  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  not  satisfied. 

A  fair  and  analytical  evaluation  was 
made  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  You  will  see  the  logic  of  the 
editorial  as  it  covers  our  Dallas  educa- 
tional crisis.  Here  is  the  Washington 
Star  article: 

Self-Defeating  Remedies 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week  revoked  an 
earlier  agreement  to  consider  a  Dallas  school 
case.  It  called  its  earlier  inclination  "im- 
provident." but  It  wasn't.  As  Justices  Powell, 
Stewart  and  Rehnqulst  argue,  the  Court  is 
evading  an  issue  that  cries  out  for  guidance. 

The  Issue  is  what  the  three  Justices  call 
"self-defeating  remedies"  In  school  desegre- 
gation that  promote  resegregation  and  leave 
minority  students  even  more  Isolated  than 
before  court  Intervention. 

The  Dallas  case  appears  a  classic  Instance. 
Since  a  U.S.  District  Court  In  1971  Imposed 
a  "busing"  remedy  In  Dallas  (the  nation's 
eighth  largest  school  district,  of  351  square 
miles)  whites  have  fied  the  schools  in  vast 
numbers.  When  the  Court  first  acted.  "An- 
glo" students  were  69  percent  of  Dallas's  en- 
rollment. By  1975  they  were  41  percent.  Last 
yeai-,  33.5  {jercent.  Presumably  white  enroll- 
ment Is  still  falling.  In  1971.  the  District 
Court  ordered  1.000  Anglo  students  bused 
to  formerly  all-black  high  schools.  "Fewer 
than  50."  says  the  court,  "attend  those 
schools  today." 

That  sobering  experience  explains  why  the 
same  District  Court — and  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Dallas  community — are  now  at  odds 
with  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
about  what  further  desegregation  is  work- 
able. A  revised  Dallas  plan,  busing  about 
20.000  students,  leaves  62  schools,  a  third 
of  the  system,  as  "one  race"  schools — where 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
of  one  race. 

The  District  Court  tolerates  this  vestige 
of  segregation  because  to  alter  the  racial 
alignment  further  would  mean  busing  young 
schoolchildren — and,  further,  because  it  is 
the  court's  experience  that  cross-busing  high 
school  students  In  1971  failed  entirely.  The 
District  Court  approves  so-called  "magnet 
high  schools."  more  likely  to  put  a  multi- 
racial clientele  in  the  schools. 

What  brought  all  this  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  attention  was  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
disapproval.  It  has  sent  the  case  back  to 
Dallas  for  further  exploration  of  the  62  "one- 
race"  schools  remaining  in  the  system. 

As  Justice  Powell  indicates,  this  is  essen- 
tially an  Irrelevancy.  The  62  one-race  schools 
reflect  practicalities  perceived  by  everyone 
in  Dallas,  and  are  (in  the  case  of  the  re- 
fusal to  bus  younger  children)  consistent 
with  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

To  go  on  pressing.  In  large  cities,  for  an 
end  to  all  one-race  schools  means  stimulat- 
ing white  flight — as  in  Dallas.  Boston,  and 
other  places — leaving  minority  students 
more  isolated  and  sapping  the  vitality  and 
tax  base  of  the  cities. 

Congress,  alas,  lacks  the  resolution  and 
leadership  to  establish,  as  It  is  empowered 
to  do.  a  fair  and  workable  national  school 
policy.  In  its  absence,  prudent  Judgments 
still  need  to  be  made.  When  they  are  reason- 
ably made  by  lower  courts  in  consultation 
with  the  people  affected  they  should  not  be 
casually  set  aside  on  old  and  often  irrelevant 
precedents.  In  the  Dallas  case.  Justice  Powell 
observes,  "the  Court  of  Appeals  failed  to 
accord  proper  deference  to  the  District 
Court's  conscientious  execution  of  this  deli- 
cate task." 

The  Supreme  Court  should  Intervene.  It 
should  clear  up  old  rulings  that  now  render 
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workable  desegregation  plans  legally  suspect. 
It  should  make  room  for  prudence  in  school 
desegregation.  There  were  three  votes  to  do 
so  this  week.  It  is  everyone's  loss  that  there 
were  only  three. 


THE  WEB  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  my  South  Dakota  colleague 
Jim  Abdnor,  our  neighbor  Mark  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota  and  I  are  introducing 
today  would  authorize  funding  for  the 
WEB  water  system  in  north  central 
South  Dakota.  Senators  McGovern  and 
Pressler  are  introducing  identical  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate  at  this  hour.  We 
from  South  Dakota  are  joining  together 
on  behalf  of  this  WEB  system  with  a 
degree  of  imity  and  emphasis  not  seen 
in  our  delegation,  or  in  our  State,  since 
the  divisive  Oahe  Irrigation  System  con- 
troversy began  almost  a  decade  ago. 

The  WEB  system  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  thousands  of  people  in  our 
State,  people  who  live  in  an  area  of 
short  water  supply  and  tnily  horrendus 
groundwater  quality.  It  would  provide 
domestic  and  livestock  water  for  citizens 
in  51  communities  scattered  across  seven 
counties  in  South  Dakota  and  a  small 
portion  of  North  Dakota. 

The  WEB  system  would  also  be  a  long 
overdue  and  very  modest  first  install- 
ment in  Federal  repayment  for  the  ex- 
tensive loss  our  State  accepted  with  the 
construction  of  the  mainstem  Missouri 
River  dams.  With  the  elimination  of 
funding  for  the  half  billion  dollar  Oahe 
irrigation  system,  which  itself  was  en- 
visioned decades  ago  as  only  partial  re- 
payment for  the  flooding  of  South  Da- 
kota's finest  farmland,  our  State  has 
been  left  with  absolutely  nothing  to  show 
for  its  major  sacrifice  along  the  Missouri 
In  return  for  providing  power,  flood 
control,  and  navigation  benefits  worth 
billions  to  our  neighbors,  we  to  date  have 
received  not  a  penny. 

The  WEB  system  is  large  as  rural  water 
systems  go.  To  construct  it  with  Farmers 
Home  Administration  assistance  will  re- 
quire the  special  authorization  we  in- 
troduce today  as  well  as  a  special  appro- 
priation to  Insure  other  worthwhile 
Farmers  Home  rural  water  efforts  are 
not  shortchanged. 

But,  though  large  for  a  rural  water 
system,  WEB  is  tiny  in  comparison  to 
the  sacrifice  made  by  my  State  for  the 
benefit  of  others  and  is  less  than  one- 
seventh  as  costly  as  the  now  virtually 
abandoned  Oahe  irrigation  project 
which  was  to  have  compensated  South 
Dakota  for  her  losses  from  the  mainstem 
Missouri  dams.  WEB  represents  a  re- 
sponsible, feasible  undertaking  with 
broad  local  support,  an  undertaking  of 
the  type  the  administration,  throughout 
its  efforts  to  trim  massive  water  projects 
and  reform  water  policy,  has  consistent- 
ly said  it  favors.  We  have  worked  closely 
with  the  administration  in  developing 
both  the  bill  and  the  identical  amend- 


ment we  introduce  today  and  are  hope- 
ful we  will  receive  formal  support  in  the 
near  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  substance  and  merit  of 
the  WEB  legislation  is  the  unanimity  of 
support  it  enjoys  in  our  congressional 
delegation  and  our  State.  South  Dakota, 
like  many  other  States,  has  seen  her 
water  development  efforts  largely  para- 
lyzed by  divisions  over  massive  water 
projects  designed  decades  ago.  In  our 
case,  the  Oahe  irrigation  project  so  po- 
larized the  water  issue  that  there  has 
been  virtually  no  unified  support  for  any 
water  proposal  anywhere  in  the  Oahe  re- 
gion for  a  decade.  If  successful,  this  leg- 
islation would  indicate  to  the  people  of 
our  State,  and  really  to  the  Nation,  that 
where  local  people  can  agree  on  a  course 
of  action  and  present  a  scaled  down,  cost 
effective  proposal  to  their  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment,  that  Government  will  not  turn 
its  back  on  them. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  your 
consideration  of  this  legislation  and 
hope  that  it  will  receive  speedy  approval 
from  this  Congress. 


D  1730 

WEB  WATER  SYSTEM  IN  SOUTH 

DAKOTA 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
development  of  the  WEB  water  system 
in  north  central  South  Dakota.  Con- 
gressman Daschle  and  Congressman 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota  join  me  as 
cosponsors,  and  Senators  McGovern 
and  Pressler  have  introduced  an  identi- 
cal measure  in  the  Senate. 

The  WEB  system  would  serve  about 
30,000  persons,  including  more  than  12,- 
000  on  about  2,900  individual  meters 
in  rural  areas  and  more  than  17,000  In 
51  small  towns.  The  area  to  be  served 
is  characterized  by  very  inadequate 
water  supplies  both  in  terms  of  quality 
and  quantity.  That,  plus  much  hard 
work  by  the  project's  organizers,  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  95  percent  of  the 
towns  and  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
rural  people  in  the  project  area  have 
signed  up  to  be  served. 

According  to  our  contacts  with  USDA, 
WEB  is  technically  eligible  for  financing 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  size  of  the  project  and  the  amount 
of  financing  needed  far  exceed  South 
Dakota's  regular  allotment,  however, 
and  would  constitute  a  significant  drain 
upon  the  national  appropriations  to 
FmHA  in  any  single  yew;  thus,  the 
need  for  the  specific  authorization  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  introduced  today. 

In  addition  to  the  unanimous  and  ac- 
tive support  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation, WEB  has  the  support  of  the 
Governor,  and  we  have  been  greatly  en- 
courage by  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  well.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  the  most  recent  correspondence,  dated 


January  8,  1980,  which  I  have  received 
from  Secretary  Andnis  in  this  regard: 
U.S.  Department  op  the  Imtiuos, 
Waahinfton,  D.C.,  January  8,  1880. 
Hon.  James  Abdnor, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Abdnor:  Thla  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  12  and  ttM  let- 
ter of  July  20  signed  by  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  South  Dakota  Delegation 
in  which  you  expressed  your  support  of  ef- 
forts by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  studlee  of 
new  or  improved  source  of  domestic  water 
for  several  countries  in  north -central  South 
Dakota.  I  apologize  for  the  delay  In  our  re- 
sponse to  your  letters;  we  have,  bowerer 
maintained  contact  with  your  staff  on  this 
matter. 

As  you  will  recall  from  our  previoua  cor- 
respondence and  meetings,  it  is  my  Inten- 
tion to  provide  financial  support  for  a  study 
of  the  WEB  pipeline  proposal.  I  bad  hoped 
that  this  support  would  have  been  avail- 
able by  now  so  that  work  on  the  WEB  study 
could  proceed  more  rapidly.  However,  we 
have  found  that  there  are  legal  Impedi- 
ments to  our  original  proposal  to  transfer 
funds  from  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  (formerly  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion) to  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion. Consequently,  the  Department  is  now 
exploring  other  possible  means  of  making 
sufficient  funds  available  for  the  WEB  study. 
This  has  been  discussed  with  your  staff. 

I  continue  to  be  impressed  with  the  broad 
support  which  the  WEB  pipeline  proposal 
continues  to  enjoy.  I  assure  you  that  the  de- 
lays which  we  have  encountered  In  making 
funds  available  in  no  way  alter  our  previ- 
ous position  on  this  matter.  I  will  Inform 
you  as  soon  as  a  suitable  mechanism  for 
accomplishing  the  transfer  of  funds  has 
been  approved.  I  appreciate  your  continued 
cooperation  and  patience.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  call  if  you  have  any  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Cecil  D.  Andrtts, 

Secretary. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  hoped  to  expedite  consider- 
ation of  the  project,  but  that  legal  im- 
pediments have  been  encountered.  My 
bill  would  overcome  those  obstacles  and 
enable  development  of  WEB  to  move 
forward,  subject  only  to  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

The  progress  of  WEB  thus  far  is  a 
testament  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  positive  attitude,  hard  work,  and 
co<H>eration.  It  is  also  a  statement  about 
what  is  owed  South  Dakota  in  terms  of 
water  development,  insofar  as  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  is  concerned. 
It  is  evident,  since  its  position  on  WEB 
differs  markedly  from  its  position  on 
other  water  development  projects,  that 
Secretary  Andrus  and  other  policymak- 
ers at  the  Interior  Department  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  great  unfulfilled 
Federal  commitment  to  my  State  imder 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  BasU 
program.  For  the  record,  let  me  reiterate 
what  that  commitment  was  and  why  it 
was  made. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944,  which  authorized  develop- 
ment of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  the  Missouri  used^o  fiood 
Iowa  and  other  States  downstream  from 
South  Dakota.  The  river  becaine  a  tor- 
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rent  up  to  10  miles  wide  on  those  fertile 
Iowa  farmlands,  and  the  destruction 
was  translated  into  political  pressure  for 
action.  The  solution  proposed  and  the 
action  taken  included  the  construction 
of  four  massive  dams  on  the  river  in 
South  Oalcota,  the  reservoirs  of  which 
comprised  in  excess  of  500,000  acres, 
most  of  which  have  been  permanently 
inundated  and  all  of  which  were  re- 
moved substantially  from  productive 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  my  State. 

Obviously,  South  Dakotans  did  not 
take  lightly  the  permanent  flooding  of  so 
vast  an  area  of  our  State  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Powerful  voices  of  opposition, 
including  my  own,  were  raised  but  over- 
ridden in  the  interplay  of  national  and 
regional  political  forces  against  those  of 
the  State  and  localities. 

For  our  sacrifice,  however,  we  were 
given  the  unanimous  pledge  of  all  con- 
cerned that  our  economic  losses  would  be 
fully  compmsated  through  low-cost 
hydropower,  recreational  opportunities 
and,  most  importantly,  the  development 
of  irrigation. 

The  pledge  was  committed  to  law  in 
the  1944  act,  but  the  result  has  been 
dismal  as  far  as  the  interests  of  South 
Dakota  are  concerned.  The  dams  have 
been  constructed,  the  reservoirs  filled 
years  ago,  and  the  permanent  flooding 
endured:  but,  to  date,  not  one  single  acre 
of  federally  assisted  irrigation  has  been 
developed  out  of  these  reservoirs,  pursu- 
ant to  the  commitment  made  to  us  in 
the  act  passed  in  1944.  Downstream 
States  are  enjoying  the  flood  control  and 
navigational  benefits.  In  addition,  they 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  low-cost 
hydropower,  including  that  which  was 
dedicated  to  irrigation  development  in 
South  Dakota.  In  fact,  my  State  has  re- 
ceived as  little  as  12  percent  of  the  hy- 
dropower while  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska  have  received  as  much  as  67 
percent. 

By  any  standard  of  fairness,  a  great 
debt  to  my  State  remains  outstanding. 
By  any  measure  of  justice,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  reclaim  the  hydropower 
promised  us;  and  the  Federal  assistance 
authorized  in  the  1944  act  as  compensa- 
tion tor  our  economic  losses  must  be 
provided.  In  reality,  we  recognize  that 
fiscal  constraints  at  this  time  preclude 
provision  of  funding  for  the  full  acreage 
of  irrigation  actually  authorized  for  de- 
velopment in  the  1944  act — some  575,000 
acres  of  full  irrigation  water  service  and 
66,000  acres  of  supplemental  water  serv- 
ice. To  the  maximum  extent  practical, 
however,  and  consistent  with  other  po- 
litical and  environmental  factors.  South 
Dakotans  have  every  right  to  expect  the 
Federal  Govenmient  to  live  up  to  its 
commitment. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  sedE  fund- 
ing for  the  WEB  water  system.  It  is  not 
an  irrigation  project  nor  is  it  a  substi- 
tute for  any  of  the  projects  authorized 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Spe- 
cifically, it  is  not  offered  as  a  trade  off 
for  deauthorization  of  the  Oahe  imit, 
initial  stage;  and  in  our  extensive  meet- 
ings with  administration  oflScials  none 
has  preconditioned  their  support  for 
WEB  upon  deauthorization  of  the  Oahe 


unit.  Indeed,  WEB  stands  on  its  own, 
and  its  local  sponsors  know  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for 
their  project  to  become  mired  in  the 
Oahe  controversy. 

WEB  will  not  have  the  beneficial  eco- 
nomic impact  associated  with  irrigation, 
but  it  wiU  enable  nearly  30,000  persons 
to  drink  water  which  complies  with  Fed- 
eral standards  established  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  It  is  impossible 
to  put  a  price  on  the  benefit  of  healthful 
and  adequate  supplies  of  water,  but  we 
know  that  we  must  pay  the  price.  We 
know,  too,  from  our  contacts  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  that  the 
WEB  project  is  in  line  with  the  require- 
ments under  its  rural  water  and  sewer 
financing  program.  Thus,  the  legislation 
Congressman  Andrews,  my  colleagues  in 
the  South  Dakota  delegation,  and  I  are 
offering  today  will  serve  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  development  of  a  good  and  bad- 
ly needed  project. 

As  a  means  of  further  speeding  the 
process,  we  are  considering  offering  the 
text  of  the  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Rural  Development  Policy  Act,  which 
will  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  soon. 
This  would  circumvent  the  delay  associ- 
ated with  the  normal  committee  hearing 
process  and,  assuming  success,  would  en- 
able us  to  seek  construction  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  beginning  October  1, 
1980. 

The  amendment  will  be  offered  if  suffi- 
cient support  can  be  generated  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  among  our  congres- 
sional colleagues,  particularly  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  As 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
which  reported  the  Rural  Development 
Policy  Act,  Congressman  Daschle  will 
offer  the  amendment;  and  Congressman 
Andrews  and  I  will  support  it  in  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  an  era  of  intense  controversy  and 
bickering  over  water  develc^ment.  the 
positive  spirit  of  cooperation  and  support 
afforded  the  WEB  water  system  is  most 
encouraging.  The  local  sponsors  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  initiative  in  seek- 
ing to  correct  the  dire  water  quality  and 
quantity  problems  the  citizens  of  the 
project  area  have  been  forced  to  endure. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  expected  to  provide  solutions  for  every 
local  problem  throughout  the  Nation; 
but,  within  the  context  of  its  unfulfilled 
commitment  to  South  Dakota  and  within 
the  framework  of  the  existing  authority 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  WEB  project  certainly  merits  Fed- 
eral support.  I  shall  continue  to  exert  my 
strongest  efforts  toward  that  end,  and  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  enactment 
of  the  necessary  legislation. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  6320 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  effec- 
tive Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  including  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  which  shall  be  used 
to  plan  and  develop  in  portions  of,  but  not 
limited    to,    Walworth,    Edmunds,    Brown, 


Campbell,  Potter,  McPherson,  Faulk,  Hand, 
Spink,  and  Day  Counties  In  South  Dakota  a 
rural  water  treatment  and  distribution  sys- 
tem which  will  furnish  water  for  domestic 
and  other  purposes,  hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  WEB  Pipeline  Project,  as 
generally  proposed  by  the  WEB  Water  Devel- 
opment Association,  Inc.  Any  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  authorization  contained 
In  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  2.  Any  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authorization  contained  in  Section  1  shall 
be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when 
such  funds  are  appropriated.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
cooperative  memoranda  of  understanding  as 
may  be  required  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  services  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
use  any  funds  transferred  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 2  for  necessary  administrative  expenses, 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  plan 
and  develop  the  WEB  Pipeline  Project  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.8.C. 
1921  et  seq.).  and  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture under  the  authorities  contained  in 
that  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  expended  In 
the  ratio  of  75%  grants  and  such  loans  as 
may  be  necessary. 


FUSION  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  submitted  legislation  known  as 
the  Fusion  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1980, 
H.R.  6260.  Yesterday,  34  members  of  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  an 
identical  version  of  this  bill,  H.R.  6307. 

I  now  am  inviting  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  which  will  estab- 
lish the  most  exciting  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  this  Nation's  history ;  and  which, 
when  completed,  will  usher  in  a  new  era 
of  absolutely  unlimited  energy  for  all 
humankind  for  all  time.  The  fusion  en- 
ergy bill  commits  this  Nation  to  an  ag- 
gressive engineering  program,  somewhat 
like  the  Apollo  program  which  landed 
men  on  the  Moon  and  returned  them 
safely  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's, 
to  a  program  of  constructing  and  suc- 
cessfully operating  a  magnetic-fusion 
electric  generating  plant  before  the  end 
of  this  century. 

The  overall  cost  of  the  entire  magnetic- 
fusion  orogram  is  anticipated  to  be  about 
$20  billion  for  the  20  years  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century,  when  we  will 
have  a  successful  fusion-generating 
plant  on  the  line.  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  should  understand  that 
this  is  a  new  initiative  which  is  possible 
now  for  the  first  time  because  of  our  spec- 
tacular successes  in  magnetic-fusion  re- 
search dvu-ing  the  last  18-20  months.  We 
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could  not  rush  nature  in  providing  us 
with  the  answers  to  these  research  proj- 
ects, but  nature  has  been  good  to  us  and 
the  scientists  of  the  fusion  community 
around  the  world  now  are  overwhelming- 
ly confident  that  with  an  aggressive  en- 
gineering program  we  can  be  producing 
fusion  electricity  before  the  year  2000. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed if  we  start  now  with  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  is  outlined  in  the  Pusicm  En- 
ergy Research,  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Act;  and  I  now  invite  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  join  in  cospon- 
soring this  legislation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  successful  use  of  fusion  energy 
will  be  the  second  most  important  en- 
ergy-related event  in  human  history — 
second  only  to  the  controlled  use  of  fire. 
I  will  insert  additional  information  on 
this  subject  under  Extension  of  Remarks 
in  today's  Record,  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  bill;  and  I  will  provide  each  Member 
with  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  providing 
the  same  information.  I  invite  all  the 
Members  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
most  important  energy  legislation. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEM- 
BER AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  5858, 
SUNSET  REVIEW  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  5858,  the 
Sunset  Review  Act  of  1979.  Through  an 
error,  I  was  previously  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


SOVIET  EXPANSION  CONTROL  OF 
THE  SEALANES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  no  one  in  this  country 
would  deny  that  ominous  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  forces  into  Afghanistan 
is  cause  for  great  concern.  All  eyes  are 
now  turned  to  the  Middle  East.  And 
rightly  so.  In  the  midst  of  our  concern, 
however,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  surge  of  Russian  troops  and 
tanks  into  Afghanistan  was  preceded, 
by  roughly  3  months,  by  the  disclosure  of 
a  Russian  armored  combat  brigade  in 
Cuba.  I  mention  Cuba  in  connection  with 
Afghanistan  because  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  two  episodes  are  not  iso- 
lated events.  We  must  attend  to  the  Mid- 


dle East — it  is  an  absolutely  vital  area — 
but  we  must  also  look  at  Soviet  expan- 
sion around  the  world.  For  the  threat  it 
poses  is  indeed  a  global  one,  centered  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  stretching 
to  the  Caribbean  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
More  specifically,  Soviet  expansion  is 
a  growing  threat  to  the  tmhindered  use 
of  the  world's  sealanes,  the  vital  threads 
by  which  nations  are  linked  in  a  web 
of  interdependence.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
to  appreciate  fully  the  fact  that  anything 
less  than  global  access  to  the  world's 
waterways  places  this  country  in  serious 
jeopardy. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Russians  have 
completely  worked  out  a  "master  plan" 
for  domination  of  the  sealanes.  We  do 
not  have  access,  in  any  precise  and  spe- 
cific way,  to  Soviet  intentions.  We  can- 
not tune  into  the  thoughts  of  their  strat- 
egists. But  what  we  can  do — and  must 
do — is  clearly  recognize  what  Russian 
geopolitical  achievements  of  the  past 
several  decades  have  placed  the  Soviets 
in  a  position  to  do.  In  doing  this  we 
should  keep  several  elementary  facts 
constantly  before  us.  We  live  in  a  world 
made  acutely  dangerous  by  growing  eco- 
nomic interdependence  and  competition 
for  scarce  resources,  by  fragile  Third 
World  political  systems,  and  by  a  mas- 
sively armed  regime  whose  oflacial  ideol- 
ogy commits  it  to  global  expansion  and 
domination. 

Let  us  then  consider  specific  examples 
of  Soviet  expansion  and  the  likely  con- 
sequences for  the  West  if  this  expansion 
goes  imchecked. 

The  recent  invasion  launched  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  Afghanistan  com- 
pels us  to  recognize  anew  the  centuries 
old  Russian  desire  for  warm -water  ports. 
The  invasion  really  should  not  come  as  a 
surprise,  for  the  Soviets  have  explicitly 
made  reference  to  "the  general  direction 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  •  •  •  as  the  center  of 
aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

With  the  southern  border  of  Afghani- 
stan 350  miles  from  the  Arabian  Sea, 
Soviet  aircraft  based  in  southern  Af- 
ghanistan are  now  some  500  miles  closer 
to  the  sealanes  serving  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thus,  the  incentives  for  the  Soviets  to 
continue  their  expansion  in  this  region 
are  enhanced.  At  present  the  Soviets  are 
moving  to  upgrade  the  airports  at  Herat, 
Shindand,  and  Farah  to  the  south,  into 
full-fledged  advance  airbases.  In  fact, 
Russian  aircraft  are  now  closer  to  stra- 
tegic points  in  the  Persian  Gulf  than 
they  would  be  if  based  in  Tehran. 

The  ports  at  Gwadar  in  southwestern 
Pakistan  and  Chah  Bahar  in  southeast- 
em  Iran  beckon  the  Soviets  enticingly. 
The  attractiveness  of  these  ports  is,  of 
course,  easily  understood.  Naval  bases  in 
this  area  would  provide  ready  access  to 
the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz,  which  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Straits  of  Hormuz  are 
a  vital  "choke  point"  through  which 
about  60  percent  of  the  oil  destined  for 
Western  European  countries  moves 
every  day.  Traffic  through  the  straits  is 
heavy :  About  77  ships  a  day  (or  roughly 
one  ship  every   19  minutes)    negotiate 


the  narrow  straits.  And  most  of  these 
ships  are  oil  tankers. 

Since  both  the  eastbound  and  west- 
bound shipping  channels  are  located  in 
Oman's  territorial  waters,  this  conserva- 
tive, pro-Western  country  is  responsible 
for  guarding  this  increasingly  vulnerable 
waterway.  In  Ught  of  this,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  Oman's  Navy  is  vexy 
small,  numbering  around  15  ships. 

The  Soviet  Union  could  obtain  a  cor- 
ridor to  the  Arabian  Sea  if  political  in- 
stability grows  in  the  area  adjacent  to 
Afghanistan's  southern  border.  The  key 
area  is  Baluchistan,  a  volatile  and  dis- 
puted territory  in  southeastern  Iran, 
which  straddles  Iran  and  southwestern 
Pakistan  and  whose  inhabitants  spill 
over  into  Afghanistan.  Throughout  the 
last  decade  the  Baluchis  have  tried  to 
form  a  separate  state  that  would  be  In- 
dependent of  both  Iran  and  Pakistan. 
The  separatist  movement  on  the  Iranian 
side  has  been  picking  up  steam  in  recent 
months. 

An  independent  Baluchistan  would  al- 
most certainly  need  the  support  of  an 
ally  powerful  enough  to  guarantee  its 
security  against  Iran  and  Pakistan.  In 
such  an  event  the  Soviets  could  present 
themselves  as  a  logical  choice,  possibly 
under  the  guise  of  a  legitimate  Afghan 
Government.  The  southern  flank  of  a 
separate  pro-Soviet  Baluchistan  would 
contain  the  port  towns  of  Gwadar,  Chah 
Badar,  Pasni,  and  perhaps  Karachi.  As 
much  as  700-800  miles  of  seacoast  would 
thus  be  included  in  the  new  state.  Ad- 
vanced airbases  in  southern  Afghani- 
stan coupled  with  access  to  ports  on  the 
Arabian  Sea  would  give  the  Russians  a 
double-fisted  threat  to  Persism  Gulf  oil. 
Given  this  scenario,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  possess  greatly  enhanced  ability  to 
neutralize  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  area. 

Considerations  that  make  a  drive  for 
autonomy  in  Baluchistan  more  likely  are 
beginning  to  receive  careful  attention  in 
Western  intelligence  circles.  A  guerrilla 
organization  among  radical  Baluchi  na- 
tionalists has  been  forming  for  at  least 
6  months.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
reports,  so  far  unconfirmed,  that  the 
Russians  have  been  using  Afghan  inter- 
mediaries to  supply  arms  to  Baluchis  In 
Iran.  To  the  extent  that  the  Sarmal 
regime  strengthens  its  ccmtrol  over 
Afghanistan  it  will  be  increasingly  able 
to  give  attention  to  exploiting  separatist 
movements  south  of  its  border. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  west  of 
Afghanistan  the  picture  is  just  as  bleak, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  way  lies  Iran.  Re- 
cent weeks  have  seen  an  intensive  c«i- 
centration  of  Soviet  forces  in  western 
Afghanistan  along  the  Iranian  border. 
"This  is  especially  significant  when  one 
takes  into  account  that  the  strongholds 
of  the  Afghan  rebel  tribesmen  are  lo- 
cated in  the  north  and  east.  The  airbases 
previously  mentioned  are  within  100 
miles  of  the  Iranian  border,  and  they  are 
being  rapidly  expanded.  Hundreds  of 
tanks — perhaps  as  many  as  3,000 — have 
been  rei>orted  in  the  region.  Soviet 
troops  here  are  supported  by  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  including  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  multiple-rocket  launch- 
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ers,  self-propelled  artillery,  and  mobile 
antiaircraft  giins.  Clearly,  Soviet  forces 
are  in  position  and  equipped  for  a  thrust 
into  Iran  should  Moscow  give  the  word. 
And  the  justification  available  to  the 
Soviets  is  the  same  they  used  for  Af- 
ghanistan; namely,  that  political  insta- 
bility in  a  bordering  country  threatens 
the  security  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

Even  apart  from  a  military  strike 
against  Iran,  the  Soviets  are  now  in  a 
more  favorable  position  to  support  sub- 
version in  both  Iran  and  Pakistan,  and 
to  hasten  especially  the  destabilization 
of  the  progressively  fragile  Khomeini 
government.  One  analyst  who  warned  of 
the  possible  invasion  of  Afghanistan  last 
fall  now  warns  that  radical  Afghan  ex- 
patroits  now  living  in  Iran  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  play  the  role  of  Soviet  surrogates 
in  the  event  of  a  civil  war  in  Iran. 

Perhaps  the  situation  would  not  be 
quite  so  ominous,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Af- 
ghanistan represented  the  only  staging 
point  for  Soviet  aspirations  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But,  in  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  resolutely  involving  itself  in  countries 
all  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  For  example,  there  is  evidence  of 
a  growing  military  presence  in  South 
Yemen,  a  completely  Marxist,  pro-So- 
viet coimtry  strategically  located  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  and  bordering 
Oman. 

Intelligence  reports  have  indicated 
that  as  many  as  a  dozen  Soviet  nuclear 
submarines  are  docked  in  South  Yemen, 
along  with  several  surface  warships.  In 
addition,  Soviet  destroyers,  based  in 
Yemen  and  outfitted  with  sophisticated 
electronic  listening  devices,  have  been 
prowling  the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  East 
Germans  virtually  nm  the  internal  se- 
curity system  of  the  Yemeni  Govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  some  analysts  have  as- 
sembled evidence  to  support  the  chilling 
contention  that  South  Yemen  is  being 
prepared  as  possible  entry  point  for 
Cuban  troops  on  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Recent  intelligence  reports  have  indi- 
cated that  the  Soviets  have  been  ship- 
ping first-rate  armored  equipment  to 
South  Yemen — equipment  that  is  much 
too  sophisticated  for  their  Arab  clients: 
Combat  carriers,  battle  tanks,  and  anti- 
aircraft vehicles.  This  is  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  modem  armored  equipment 
the  Soviets  have  introduced  into  Cuba. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Afghanistan  situation 
we  seem  to  have  forgotten  about  that  in- 
famous brigade  in  Cuba^but  this  is 
equipment  the  Russians  have  been  train- 
ing the  Cubans  to  use. 

Why  is  this  significant?  Again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  question  of  geographical 
and  political  configurations.  A  mobile 
armored  force  in  South  Yemen,  manned 
by  trained  personnel,  is  well-suited  for 
a  quick  strike  against  an  attractive  and 
vulnerable  target:  Oman.  As  we  have 
seen,  Oman  is  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance as  its  northern  tip  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  size 
of  the  Omani  Army  is  such  that  it  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  resist  such 
an  attack.  Obviously,  a  Soviet  or  pro- 
Soviet  presence  in  Oman  would  be  an 


excellent  staging  point  for  more  ambi- 
tious Russian  projects.  Saudi  Arabia  in 
particular  would,  in  this  event,  be  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

Oman  has  already  been  plagued  with 
insurgency  problems  of  its  own.  Chiefly 
with  British  help,  the  Sultan  of  Oman 
was  able  to  defeat  guerrillas  in  its  Dhor- 
f ar  Province  along  the  frontier  it  shares 
with  Sotuh  Yemen.  These  guerrillas  were 
trained  and  armed  in  South  Yemen  and 
so  indirectly  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  renewed  Dhorfar  insurgency, 
aided  and  supported  by  the  Yemenis, 
could  set  the  stage  for  an  attack  by 
Cuban-maimed  armored  divisions. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  of 
the  regimes  in  the  Middle  East  are  very 
fragile  politically.  The  destabilization  of 
the  region  around  the  Arabian  peninsula 
could  very  well  contribute  to  the  desta- 
bilization of  other,  more  moderate  Arab 
governments,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

"ITiat  this  is  not  mere  speculation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  be  appreciated  by  taking  a 
careful  look  at  the  attempted  takeover 
of  the  Grand  Mosque  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
For  understandable  reasons,  the  Saudis 
have  tried  to  put  a  calm  face  on  the  epi- 
sode. But  European  intelligence  sources 
state  that  70  to  80  of  the  500  attackers 
received  training  from  both  Cubans  and 
Russians  in  South  Yemen,  and  that 
Yemeni  participated  in  the  assault 
Units  of  the  South  Yemen  Army,  com- 
plete with  Soviet  bloc  advisers,  were  mo- 
bilized along  the  Saudi  border.  Large 
stockpiles  of  Soviet  arms  were  estab- 
lished just  inside  the  border.  A  promi- 
nent British  analyst  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  this  was  all  part  of  a  large- 
scale  scenario  that  was  to  involve  simi- 
lar uprisings  in  other  Saudi  cities. 

The  Soviets  have  also  been  busy  on  the 
African  continent.  They  have  established 
a  presence  in  three  strategically  located 
countries:  Ethiopia,  Mozambique,  and 
Angola.  In  Ethiopia  the  Soviets  are  push- 
ing toward  completion  of  their  base  com- 
plex at  the  port  of  Massawa,  just  inside 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  and  directly 
opposite  Saudi  Arabia.  Combined  with 
the  base  at  Aden,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  a  significant  step  closer  to  being 
the  dominant  naval  power  in  the  Red 
Sea  area.  Obviously,  the  ability  to  dis- 
turb the  flow  of  maritime  trafBc  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  goes  with  this  achievement. 

Mozambique  possesses  airfields  capa- 
ble of  handling  Russian  backfire  bomb- 
ers equipped  with  anti-ship  missiles.  The 
same  is  true  of  Angola.  The  introduction 
of  such  aircraft  into  these  countries 
would  clearly  upgrade  the  Soviets'  ability 
to  interrupt,  or  even  stop,  the  flow  of 
shipping  along  the  Cape  route  which 
hugs  the  coast  of  South  Africa.  It  is  es- 
sential to  note  that  the  sea  lanes  along 
this  route  have  the  third  largest  concen- 
tration of  maritime  traffic  in  the  world — 
and  could  very  well  move  to  second  place 
in  the  early  part  of  this  decade. 

In  light  of  this,  it  is  disturbing  to  note 
that  the  United  States  is  losing  its  naval 
capability  in  the  South  Atlantic,  inas- 
much as  Brazil  has  recently  told  our 
naval  mission  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  leave. 
U.S.  presence  at  this  base  goes  back  to 


1922.  In  this  absence  of  an  effective  U.S. 
naval  presence  operating  out  of  South 
America,  the  Russians  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  control  the  sealanes  in  the 
entire  South  Atlantic. 

Although  most  of  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  strategic  importance  of  the 
sealanes  has  focused  on  oil  coming  from 
the  Middle  East,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  an 
enormous  source  of  many  minerals  cri- 
tically important  to  the  industrial  na- 
tions. Western  European  nations  depend 
almost  totally  on  imports  to  meet  their 
mineral  requirements.  The  United  States 
is  in  a  better  position  than  Europe.  But 
we,  nonetheless,  import  90  percent  of 
our  chrome  ore,  for  example.  Chrome  ore 
is  an  essential  component  in  the  produc- 
tion of  several  alloy  steels  and  cannot 
be  substituted  for.  The  only  significant 
alternative  to  South  Africa  as  a  source 
for  chrome  ore  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Most 
of  this — 38  percent — comes  from  South 
Africa.  The  United  States  is  a  leading 
consumer  of  chromium  at  a  time  when 
its  share  of  the  market  is  declining. 

In  respect  of  world  reserves  of  stra- 
tegic raw  materials.  South  Africa  holds 
the  dominant  position  in  chrome  ore, 
vanadium,  gold,  manganese  ore,  fluoro- 
span,  and  platinum  group  metals.  South 
Africa  ranks  second  as  a  holder  of  the 
world's  reserves  in  diamonds,  third  in 
nickel,  fourth  in  uranium,  zinc,  and 
phosphate  rock.  Many  of  these  raw  ma- 
terials are  vitally  important  to  our  steel 
industry. 

The  United  States,  Western  Europe, 
and  Japan  will,  in  all  probability,  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  imports  to  meet  their 
need  for  minerals  and  precious  metals. 
But  these  countries  face  increasing  prob- 
lems in  light  of  the  reluctance  of  most 
mineral-producing  nations  to  permit 
Western  investment  in  their  mineral  re- 
sources. And  there  are  few  alternative 
sources.  South  Africa's  liberal  mining 
policy  and  enormous  mineral  potential 
places  it  in  a  position  of  unquestionable 
importance  to  the  industrial  nations. 
Seen  in  this  light.  South  Africa  is  all 
the  more  important  as  a  source  of  stra- 
tegic raw  materials. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  this  time  has  two 
client  Marxist  states  in  the  southern  tier 
of  Africa,  above  and  on  both  sides  of 
South  Africa — namely,  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. They  provide  the  Russians 
with  docking  facilities  for  their  naval 
vessels,  and  airfields  for  their  aircraft, 
and  also  could  furnish  them  with  a  plat- 
form for  guerrilla  incursions  into  pro- 
Western  states  such  as  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.  Of  course,  the  Soviets 
would  take  the  precaution  of  camou- 
flaging their  own  involvement  and  sup- 
port of  such  "popular"  movements. 

With  convenient  and  strategically  im- 
portant naval  and  air  bases  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  the  Soviets  are  in  a 
position  to  increasingly  isolate  South 
Africa  by  controlling,  under  appropriate 
conditions,  the  flow  of  shipping  around 
the  South  African  coast.  These  appro- 
priate conditions  would  include  the  op- 
portunity to  support  "liberation  move- 
ments" in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 
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It  would  be  foolish  to  discoimt  a  scenario 
imder  which  the  Soviet  Union  would 
participate  in  some  form  of  direct  in- 
tervention in  South  Africa. 

Again,  this  scenario  would  no  doubt 
be  prepared  for  and  helped  along  by 
stepped-up  terrorist  activity  in  the  area, 
leading  to  great  civil  unrest  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Marxist,  pro-Soviet  re- 
gime. These  events  could  then  pave  the 
way  for  an  influx  of  Soviet  technicians 
find  military  advisers,  who  would  par- 
ticipate in,  and  support,  a  takeover  of 
mine  operations  and  processing  plants. 

Th:s  analysis  is  familiar  and  appre- 
ciated by  Soviet  strategic  planners.  And 
they  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages flowing  from  politxal  instability 
in  the  Third  World,  especially  as  this 
relates  to  the  availability  of  raw  mate- 
rials. In  1974,  a  Soviet  analyst  observed 
that  "Africa  holds  a  leading  position  in 
the  world,  both  in  reserves  and  output 
of  many  kinds  of  raw  materials.  The  de- 
posits of  some  of  the  minerals  in  Africa 
are  unique  »  •  *  most  of  them  concen- 
trated in  South  Africa."  Another  Soviet 
strategist  has  argued  that  "trade  in  raw 
materials,  particularly  fuel  *  •  •  is  the 
epicenter  of  the  crisis  shocks  and  the 
weakest  link  in  the  system  of  capitalist 
international  economic  relations." 

The  message  should  be  clear :  The  So- 
viets themselves  see  economic  interde- 
pendence as  a  weak  link  that  can  be  ex- 
ploited to  their  advantage.  Preparations 
must,  of  course,  be  made,  if  they  are  to 
do  this.  But  this  is  just  the  path  they 
seem  to  be  embarking  upon.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Soviets  increase  and  ex- 
pand their  influence  in  Southern  Africa, 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  either  de- 
prive the  West  of  their  strategic  raw  ma- 
terials or  to  make  their  acquisition 
dangerously  expensive  and  difficult.  The 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Energy 
Studies  at  the  Rand  Afrikaans  Univer- 
sity sums  up  the  situation  with  these 
sober  words  of  warning : 

Soviet  domination  of  Southern  Africa 
would  provide  a  strong  impetus  to  efiforts  to 
revitalize  existing  producer  organizations 
and  to  form  new  cartels  under  Soviet 
leadership  ...  In  other  words,  the  West- 
em  nations  must  consider  the  possible  elimi- 
nation of  South  Africa  as  a  major  supplier 
of  strategic  minerals,  not  so  much  for  Its 
effect  on  costs,  but  for  Its  effect  on  the  secu- 
rity of  their  supplies. 

In  short.  Southern  Africa's  prominent 
position  in  the  minertds  and  precious 
metals  market  provides  the  Russians 
with  an  attracive  and  logical  test  of  the 
"weak  link"  scenario. 

It  used  to  be  said,  with  great  assurance 
and  self-confidence,  that  the  Caribbean 
was  "an  American  lake."  But  a  close  look 
at  recent  Soviet  activity  in  Cuba  dis- 
turbs such  assurance.  Obviously,  the 
matter  of  the  Soviet  br'gade  is  cause  for 
serious  concern.  In  addition,  Cuba  has 
been,  for  some  time,  the  focus  of  Rus- 
sian naval  and  air  presence.  Mig-23 
fighters  are  now  in  place  on  the  island. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
their  aircraft  are  not  outfitted  to  deliver 
nuclear  warheads,  and  therefore  they 
are  there  only  for  defensive  purposes. 
The  fact  remains  that  these  same  planes 


can  be  quickly  and  simply  modified  to 
achieve  nuclear  capability. 

Moreover,  the  Cubans  are  building  an 
excellent  deepwater  port,  capable  of 
servicing  nuclear  powered  submarines, 
at  Cienfuegos  Bay.  The  past  several 
months  have  seen  considerable  Soviet 
activity  at  Cienfuegos,  much  of  it  cloaked 
in  secrecy.  Thus  far,  U.S.  intelligence 
has  been  unable  to  penetrate  this  veil  of 
secrecy  and  determine  precisely  what  the 
import  of  all  this  activity  is.  In  any  case, 
a  program  of  submarine  transfers  from 
Russia  to  Cuba  is  now  underway. 

The  submarines  which  the  Soviets  have 
supplied  to  Cuba  are  capable  of  operat- 
ing not  only  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  also,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Soviet  naval  ves- 
sels have  operated  in  the  waters  off  Cuba 
and  have  stayed  at  anchor  for  as  long  as 
60  days  at  a  time.  In  fact,  the  frequency 
of  Soviet  naval  units  have  reached  the 
point  that,  as  some  analysts  have  put  it, 
the  Soviet  navy  is  now  a  "normal  and 
persistent  feature  in  the  Caribbean." 
Soviet  naval  task  forces  almost  always 
combine  their  visits  to  Cuba  with  train- 
ing maneuvers  with  the  Cuban  Navy.  Be- 
tween July  1969  and  May  1974  the  So- 
viets undertook  20  deployments,  involv- 
ing at  least  24  submarines,  to  Cuban 
ports.  These  deployments  involved  both 
diesel-powered  and  nuclear-powered 
submarines  equipped  with  cruise  missiles 
and  ballistic  missiles- 

WhUe  the  United  States  has  fiddled 
with  friendly  gestures  toward  Castro,  the 
Russians  have  been  busy  turning  Cuba 
into  the  dominant  military  power  in 
Latin  America. 

Again,  Cuba's  attractiveness  to  the 
Russians  is  twofold.  First,  it  provides 
naval  bases  from  which  Cubsoi  or  Soviet 
warships  can  threaten  the  sealanes  in 
and  around  the  Caribbean.  Second,  a 
militarily  well  supplied  and  armed  Cuba 
can  provide,  and  in  fact  has  provided, 
a  platform  and  staging  area  for  the  en- 
couragement of  political  destabilization 
in  other  Latin  American  coimtries.  An 
example  of  this  strategy  is  the  use  of 
AN-26  Curl  medium  transport  aircraft 
to  deliver  military  cargo  to  Costa  Rica  in 
the  summer  of  1979.  The  cargo  was  sub- 
sequently delivered  to  Sandinista  guerril- 
las in  Nicaragua.  An  assault  aircraft  with 
a  range  of  600  miles,  this  plane  was  made 
available  to  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Cuba  has  been  honing  sophisticated 
methods  for  assisting  other  Communist 
guerrilla  groups  in  Central  America,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  other  countries  as 
intermediaries  in  providing  arms.  Gua- 
temala and  El  Salvador  in  particular  are 
important  target  countries  for  Cuba. 

Oil  that  is  shipped  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  passes  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Caribbean  on  its 
way  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  On  the 
southern  periphery  of  the  Caribbesm  Sea 
lies  Venezuela,  a  major  oil-exporting 
country  which  uses  the  channels  just 
east  of  Puerto  Rico  to  send  its  oil  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1985  approximately  50  percent  of  our 
total  energy  requirements  in  the  form  of 
imported  petroleum  will  come  through 
the  Caribbean  route. 

The  point  is  not  that  Cuba  Is  becom- 


ing a  major  military  power  capable  ot 
seriously  threatening  U.S.  territory.  The 
point  is,  by  a  series  of  steps,  taken  over 
a  period  of  time,  the  Cubans  are  accum- 
ulating a  military  presence  and  capabil- 
ity that  will,  if  aUowed  to  increase,  pose 
a  significant  threat  to  the  shipping  lanes 
in  the  waters  off  the  southern  and  east- 
em  shores  of  the  United  States.  Even 
apart  from  the  problems  the  Cubans 
could  create  for  materials  coming  Into 
the  United  States,  there  would  be  the 
threat  of  interfering  with  our  ability,  in 
an  emergency,  to  quickly  resupply  West- 
em  Europe  by  sea. 

With  the  final  withdrawal  of  XJS.  per- 
sonnel from  South  Vietnam,  the  Rus- 
sians inherited  the  exceUent  port  at 
Camranh  Bay,  a  key  deepwater  facility 
in  the  South  China  Sea^again,  a  port 
that  sits  astride  a  major  shipping  route 
from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Japan's  vulnerability  to  Soviet 
naval  power  is  thus  increased.  One  stu- 
dent of  Soviet  naval  capability  In  the 
Pacific  Theatre  stated  bluntly:  "The  So- 
viet Navy  has  the  ability  to  threaten 
Japan's  survival."  This  assessment  is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that  Japan  imports 
about  90  percent  of  its  oil  from  the  lifld- 
dle  East,  and  is  becoming  progressively 
more  dependent  upon  imports  to  meet  its 
need  for  strategic  minerals. 

In  a  major  naval  exercise  in  April  1975, 
the  Soviet  Navy  deployed  four  task  forces 
around  Japan.  Two  of  these  task  forces 
were  very  pointedly  deployed  astride  ma- 
jor Japanese  trading  routes.  Understand- 
ably, the  Japanese  were  disturbed. 

Two  years  later,  the  Soviets  reinforced 
their  point  with  maneuvers  that  sent 
warships  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  re- 
connaissance aircraft  aa  both  sides  of 
the  Japanese  islands. 

This  show  of  strength  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet-Japanese  dispute  over 
four  islands  north  of  the  Japanese  island 
of  Hokkaido  remains  unresolved.  The 
importance  of  these  islands  comes  Into 
view  when  we  note:  First  that  they  are 
the  scene  of  a  growing  Soviet  naval 
presence ;  second  that  they  guard  the  Im- 
portant straits  between  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk and  the  Pacific;  and  third  that 
they  contain  an  excellent,  secluded  an- 
chorage site.  "Hie  latter,  at  Hltokappu 
Bay,  permits  lao-ge  naval  groups  to  be 
formed  in  secrecy,  in  preparation  for 
missions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Students 
of  history  will  recall  that  Hltokappu 
Bay  provided  the  staging  area  for  the 
Japanese  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
lesson  does  not  seem  lost  on  the  Soviet 
admirals. 

The  only  area  where  the  Soviets  have 
received  a  major  setback  is  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  President  Sadat  threw 
them  out  of  Egypt.  Recent  events  in  Yu- 
goslavia, however,  have  required  us  to 
attend  again  to  the  prospect  of  Soviet 
expansion  into  the  Mediterranean.  If 
the  death  of  Tito  should  give  rise  to  po- 
litical turmoil  in  Yugoslavia  and  block 
a  smooth  transition  of  leadership,  the 
Russians  might  see  intervention  as  a  risk 
worth  taking.  Secure  bases  in  the  Medi- 
terranean would  enable  the  Soviets  to 
remedy  their  current  disadvantage  in 
submarines  there.  It  would  also  provide 
bases  from  which  Soviet  aircraft  could 
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threaten  shipping.  If  Yugoslavia  were 
absorbed  into  the  Soviet  bloc,  Moscow 
will  achieve  a  "quarter  increase  in  its 
Mediterranean  naval  strength." 

In  an  astonishingly  short  time — about 
two  decades — the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
a  formidable  blue-water  navy.  It  is  only 
logical  that  they  should  seek  the  means 
to  use  it,  and  this  clearly  means  the 
establishment  of  forward  bases  to  sup- 
port missions  and  maneuvers.  In  the 
large-scale  Okean  n  naval  exercises  held 
in  April  1975  the  Soviets  simultaneously 
deployed  forces  in  the  major  ocean 
theatres.  In  addition,  and  of  crucial  im- 
portance, they  were  able  to  provide  air 
cover  for  these  vessels  by  using  airfields 
in  their  client  states  of  Cuba,  Guinea, 
and  Somalia. 

In  addition  to  a  rapid  buildup  of  war- 
ships, the  Russians  have  achieved  a  par- 
allel buildup  of  an  "ancillary  fleet"  of 
merchant  ships,  fishing  vessels,  and 
ocean  survey  vessels.  As  is  fairly  well 
known,  many  of  these  ships  bristle  with 
electronic  eavesdropping  equipment.  So- 
viet merchant  ships  are  fitted  with  spe- 
cial hatches  which  enable  them  to  carry 
military  equipment — including  tanks, 
artillery,  and  nuclear  missiles.  In  fact, 
Soviet  military  equipment  used  to  secure 
Russian  expansion  in  Vietnam  and  An- 
gola was  delivered  to  Haiphong  and 
Luanda  with  the  Russian  merchant  fleet. 

Military  power  is  clearly  a  prominent 
tool  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  And  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  Russian  navy  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  element  of  Soviet 
military  power.  Admiral  Gorshkov. 
Conunander  in  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
for  over  20  years,  has  stressed  that  the 
navy  must  be  strong  enough  to  "counter 
the  oceanic  strategy  of  imperialism." 
Properly  interpreted,  this  means  the 
ability  to  deny  Western  forces  control  of, 
or  access  to,  the  major  sea  lanes. 

The  overall  intention  of  Moscow's 
strategists  has  not  changed  in  (at  least) 
62  years:  It  is  to  Impose  Moscow's  will 
on  world  events.  And  what  is  Moscow's 
will?  Khrushchev,  a  blunt  man  who  had 
little  love  for  polished  speech,  once  told 
the  United  States;  "We  will  bury  you." 
Today's  oflQclals  speak  not  so  bluntly,  but 
just  as  clearly.  In  an  address  to  the  So- 
viet Party  Congress  in  1976,  Leonid 
Brezhnev  stated  that  "there  is  no  room 
for  compromise  in  the  struggle  between 
socialism  and  capitalism  "  Three  years 
earlier,  on  the  eve  of  the  Moscow- 
Washington  summit  meetings,  Pravda 
had  written: 

Peaceful  coexistence  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  the  struggle  of  the  two  world  social 
systems.  The  struggle  between  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  bourgeoisie,  between  world 
revolution  and  Imperialism  wUl  be  waged  up 
to  the  complete  and  flnal  victory  of  com- 
munism on  a  world  scale. 

In  light  Of  such  statements,  we  must 
take  with  the  utmost  seriousness  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  in  a 
progressively  stronger  position  to  deny 
the  West  unimpeded  use  of  the  sea,  and 
thereby  to  isolate  or  neutralize  the  chief 
power  centers  of  the  non-Communist 
world.  In  a  word,  the  Soviets  are  behav- 
ing   like    sophisticated    chess    masters 


They  are  resolutely  putting  their  pieces 
in  place.  It  would  be  folly  to  doubt  se- 
riously that  they  have  the  will  to  use 
them. 

What  can  the  United  States  do?  In 
the  first  place,  the  strengthening  of  our 
Navy  must  be  a  top  priority  and  proceed 
with  all  possible  speed.  Second,  our  in- 
telligence capability  must  be  upgraded. 
Third,  we  must  resolve  to  think  in  a 
truly  global  way.  A  good  chess  player 
knows  how  important  it  is  to  survey  the 
entire  board  and  size  up  quickly  the  full 
range  of  moves  his  opponent  is  capable 
of  making.  If  he  concentrates  on  only 
one  part  of  the  board,  his  narrowness  of 
focus  may  well  cost  him  the  game.  The 
world  is  like  a  chessboard,  and  we  have 
to  be  able,  given  the  present  geographi- 
cal and  political  conflgurations  and  alli- 
ances, to  see  new  patterns  emerging.  To 
be  surprised  in  today's  world  of  global 
interdependence,  because  we  have  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  geopolitical  sit- 
uation, and  what  it  portends  is  to  invite 
our  own  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  join 
with  him  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  16th  annual  U.S.-Euro- 
pean  ParUamentary  Meeting  on  U.S.  re- 
lations with  the  Third  World  nations. 

One  focus  of  my  presentation  was  the 
emergence,  over  the  past  decade,  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  destabilizing  force  in 
the  Third  World.  It  was  very  reassuring 
to  flnd  that  the  majority  of  the  Euro- 
pean parliamentarians  shared  my  con- 
cern for  this  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  taken  the  Soviet  Union's 
massive  invasion  of  Afghanistan  to  force 
the  United  States  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  adopted  a  new. 
aggressive,  and  more  belligerent  policy  in 
world  affairs. 

America  should  have  recognized  this 
policy  shift  in  the  mld-1970's,  after  the 
Soviet-Cuban  partnership  that  placed  a 
Marxist  government  in  power  in  Angola. 
At  that  time,  shortsighted  observers 
argued  that  the  Soviet-Cuban  action  in 
Angola  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
of  Soviet  intentions.  They  argued  that 
the  framework  of  detente  would  restrain 
further  Soviet  activity  of  this  type.  We 
all  know  now,  as  we  should  have  known 
then,  that  this  proved  untrue. 

In  1978.  Soviet-Cuban  support  for  a 
Marxist  dictatorship  in  Ethiopia  again 
was  instr\imental  in  securing  there  a 
pro-Soviet  Government.  Once  again, 
some  observers  in  the  United  States 
argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
constrained  by  world  pressure  and  opin- 
ion to  end  its  adventuresome  activities  in 
the  Third  World.  Once  again  these  ob- 
servers were  wrong. 

Today  we  are  faced  by  a  full-fledged 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  This  is 
not  "fraternal  Intervention"  as  the  So- 
viets argue  so  cynically  and  transpar- 
ently. The  very  first  act  of  the  Soviets 
in  Afghanistan  was  the  assassination  of 
Afghanistan's  head  of  government.  This 
was  followed  by  a  massive  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  the  sovereign  territory  of 
Afghanistan. 


ITie  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  Union  poses  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  presence  of  Russian  troops  in 
Afghanistan  increases  the  danger  of 
military  confrontation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  and  introduces  an  addi- 
tional element  of  instability  to  an  al- 
ready volatile  area.  As  a  result  of  the 
invasion  the  United  States  as  well  as 
other  nations  will  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
realistic  view  of  Soviet  activities  and 
intentions. 

Here  in  the  United  States  it  is  clear 
that  present  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  this  change.  Our 
reaction  to  recent  events  has  been  tenta- 
tive and  indecisive.  It  is  Imperative  that 
we  reassess  our  present  foreign  policy  in 
light  of  the  Soviet  Union's  present  ag- 
gressive, global  policy. 

First,  we  must  formulate  a  policy  to 
deal  with  the  Immediate  problems  con- 
fronting us.  We  must  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense.  We  must  establish  greater 
cohesiveness  of  action  with  our  allies. 
Finally,  we  must  cultivate  closer  working 
relations  with  democratic  nations  of  the 
Third  World.  For  in  the  long  term,  the 
fostering  of  freedom  and  democratic 
principles — ^not  just  in  the  United  States 
but  throughout  the  world — ^is  the  best 
way  to  Insure  our  own  security  and  the 
security  of  those  nations  which  share 
our  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  speech  was 
delivered  to  the  16th  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  European  Parliament 
by  the  Honorable  E.  Thobjas  Coleman: 
Sixteenth    Meeting   Between    Members   or 

THE      U.S.      CoNG«ESS      AND      THE      ExmOPEAN 

Parliament  Second  Plenary  Session 
(By  Hon.  E.  Thomas  Coleman) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  It  Is  an  honor  to 
discuss  with  this  distinguished  group  a  sub- 
ject of  growing  International  concern, 
namely,  recent  developments  In  the  Third 
World.  The  timing  of  this  meeting  is  cer- 
tainly propitious.  We  are  beginning  a  new 
decade  and,  and  very  conceivably,  a  new  era 
in  international  relations.  The  Third  World 
will  be  an  important  force  In  the  upcoming 
decade  and  will  undoubtedly  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
U.S.  perception  of  these  occurrences. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  very  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  "Third  World".  For  the 
purpose  of  this  statement,  I  will  use  the 
State  Department  definition  of  the  term 
"Third  World",  which  refers  to  those  coun- 
tries with  underdeveloped  but  growing  econ- 
omies, often  with  colonial  pasts,  and  low  per 
capita  Incomes.  In  the  past,  this  group  of 
nations  were  frequently  viewed  as  of  only 
tangential  importance  in  the  overall  scheme 
of  International  relations.  In  many  respects, 
I  fear  the  United  States  failed  to  recognize 
the  gradual  emergence  of  the  Third  World  as 
a  new  source  of  power  and  Influence  In  a 
changing  international  environment.  This  !s 
no  longer  the  case. 

Recent  events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
have  highlighted  fundamental  changes  In  the 
International  system.  The  concepts  of  bl- 
polarlty  and  superpower  diplomacy  which 
were  dominant  in  the  past,  while  still  of 
critical  Importance,  must  now  be  considered 
In  light  of  Interdependence,  the  Nc»lb-South 
dialogue,  and  calls  by  some  Third  World 
nations  for  a  "New  Ek:onomlc  Order".  The 
growing  overlap  in  Great  Power  diplomacy 
and  relations  with  the  Third  World  has  made 
the  task  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  decisionmakers 
even  more  difficult.  Recently,  this  conver- 
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gence  has  reached  a  critical  stage,  marked  by 
the  unfolding  of  a  more  aggressive  and  ex- 
panslonlstlc  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Third 
World.  This  policy  poses  a  very  serious  threat 
to  world  peace  and  consequently  Is  causing 
grave  concern  here  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  we  should  pause  a  moment  to 
ponder  why  the  Third  World  is  so  important. 
If  one  looks  at  the  purely  physical  dimensions 
of  the  Third  World,  it  is  evident  that  this 
loose  coalition  of  states  represents  an  Impos- 
ing new  force  in  world  politics.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  nations  are  found  In  the 
Third  World. 

The  Third  World  occupies  over  40%  of  the 
globe's  total  land  area.  Its  pe<^le  constitute 
almost  half  of  the  world's  total  population, 
approximately  two  billion  people.  Thus,  given 
the  enormous  physical  size  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  of  the  Third  World,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  In  recent  years  It  has 
begun  to  play  an  Increasingly  Important  role 
In  international  politics. 

Combining  its  size  and  population  with  Its 
richly  endowed  natural  wealth,  the  Third 
World  offers  political  and  economic  poten- 
tialities which  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
Ignored  by  the  Industrialized  nations  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  Western  E^irope  depends  in- 
creasingly upon  raw  materials  imported  from 
the  Third  World,  some  of  which  are  of  stra- 
tegic value  or  in  short  supply. 

One  has  only  to  recall  the  Impact  of  the 
1973  OPEC  oil  embargo  to  realize  the  true 
significance  of  this  situation.  The  embargo 
exposed  the  growing  vulnerability  of  the 
United  States.  Western  Eiirope,  and  Japan  to 
any  prolonged  disruption  of  oil  supplies.  This 
may  soon  be  the  case  in  other  resource  areas 
as  well,  such  as  bauxite,  tin,  or  nickel. 

The  OPEC  oil  embargo  was,  however,  only 
one  of  two  Important  events  In  the  1970'8  to 
send  shock  waves  through  the  International 
system.  The  second  was  Sovlet/CXiban  in- 
volvement In  Angola  in  1975.  Both  these 
events  presaged  new  policies  on  the  part  of 
the  Third  World  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
spectively. 

The  OPEC  embargo  fragmented  the  deli- 
cate working  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Middle  Eastern  oil 
producing  nations.  Soviet  Involvement  In 
Angola  Introduced  a  new  phase  In  Soviet 
foreign  policy  characterized  by  an  abandon- 
ment of  contlnentallsm  in  favor  of  aggres- 
sive globallsm. 

The  OPEC  oil  embargo  served  notice  to 
the  industrial  nations  of  the  West  that 
Interdependence  was  now  a  reality.  The 
world  economy  had  become  increasingly  Inte- 
grated, and  the  International  economic  prin- 
ciple of  comparative  advantage  received 
wider  acceptance.  While  the  growth  of  inter- 
dependence during  the  1970's  may  have  had 
positive  repercussions,  particularly  when  co- 
operation on  the  economic  level  spilled  over 
onto  the  political  level,  this  was  not  always 
the  case. 

Abuse  of  interdependence  by  some  nations 
has  been  extremely  harmful  to  the  Inter- 
national system.  Manipulation  of  resource 
markets  has  proved  particularly  damaging, 
undermining  mutual  trust  and  the  desire 
for  cooperation.  Further  harm  has  resulted 
from  the  belief  by  some  Third  World  nations 
that  the  world  economic  system  Is  a  zero- 
sum  equation.  In  which  gains  for  some  can 
only  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

This  Is  an  especially  disturbing  concept 
which  we  must  work  to  correct.  ISevelop- 
ment  and  real  prosperity  for  even  the  poor- 
est Third  World  nations  is  possible,  indeed, 
perhaps  a  necessary  corollary  to,  continued 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  In  the  de- 
veloped world.  In  this  respect,  the  industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  West  are  far  more  cap- 


able  of    satisfying   Third    World   economic 
needs  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Western  technology  Is  more  advanced,  the 
Western  economic  system  more  sophisticated 
and  flexible,  and  the  Third  World/Western 
Infrasturcture  of  international  trade  mecha- 
nisms more  mutually  compatible.  In  terms 
of  developmental  assistance,  the  West  once 
again  has  a  decisive  advantage,  both  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively.  The  Third  World 
Is  turning  Increasingly  to  the  industrialized 
West  for  assistance  in  solving  critical  prob- 
lems In  development. 

The  second  major  event  In  the  1970*8  af- 
fecting both  the  developing  world  and  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  West  was  Soviet/ 
Cuban  involvement  In  Angola.  While  not 
having  the  same  Immediate  Impact  as  the 
OPEC  embargo.  Soviet  Involvement  In  An- 
gola was  nevertheless  extremely  significant. 
Moscow's  actions  represented  a  notable  de- 
viation from  past  patterns  of  Soviet  behavior 
m  the  Third  World. 

The  traditional  Soviet  policy  of  contlnen- 
tallsm appeared  to  be  set  aside  In  favor  of 
more  aggressive,  global  actions.  Soviet  ac- 
tivities In  Ethiopia  In  1976  and  the  present 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  have  further  sub- 
stantiated this  new  policy.  Today,  It  Is  clear 
that  Soviet  Interest  In  the  Third  World  Is 
at  an  all-time  high.  The  willingness  of  Soviet 
leaders  to  use  Soviet  military  might  to  attain 
their  goals  Is  clear.  No  longer  can  Soviet 
policy  and  actions  in  the  Third  World  be 
Ignored. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  ap- 
pears to  be  the  death-knell  for  "detente"  In 
Soviet-American  relations.  Third  World 
leaders  would  also  be  well-advised  to  take 
note  of  this  shift  in  Soviet  policy  for  It  Is 
they  who  ultimately  will  be  most  threatened 
by  It. 

These  new  developments  have  forced 
America's  leaders  to  rethink  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward the  Third  World.  Admittedly.  In  recent 
years  American  foreign  policy  has  appeared 
to  be  tentative  and  indecisive.  Fortunately, 
the  "mood  of  withdrawal"  engendered  by 
the  Vietnam  War  Is  now  subsiding.  As  we 
enter  the  1980's,  America's  confidence  Is  re- 
turning. We  see  a  heightened  awareness 
among  the  American  people  that  the  democ- 
racy and  freedom  which  we  presently  enjoy 
must  be  protected. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  basic  tenets  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  the  Third  World 
m  the  1980'8?  There  Is  little  question  that 
portions  of  present  U.S.  policy  must  be  re- 
shaped and  reformulated.  The  many  dra- 
matic changes  which  have  taken  place  In  the 
world  system  over  the  past  decade  dictate 
this. 

Obviously,  our  relationship  with  the  Third 
World  should  be  a  central  concern  of  any 
new  policy.  Some  observers  suggest  that  the 
United  States  adopt  a  policy  of  retrenchment 
and  neo-isolationlsm.  This  would  be  inadvis- 
able and  counterproductive.  Rather,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  best  Instincts  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  basic  national  Inter- 
ests require  it  to  play  a  larger,  more  creative 
role  within  the  community  of  nations,  par- 
ticularly among  poorer  nations.  This  role 
must  be  constructive,  emphasizing  close  co- 
operation on  all  levels,  economic,  political, 
and.  when  necessary,  military. 

The  United  States  must  give  firm  support 
to  developing  countries  which  espouse  politi- 
cal freedoms  and  democratic  principles.  Re- 
cent events  affecting  the  Third  World,  par- 
ticularly the  dramatic  changes  in  Soviet  for- 
eign policy,  make  it  imperative  that  the  dem- 
ocratic nations  of  the  world — developed  or 
underdeveloped — work  together  to  Insiire 
the  continued  security  of  their  jointly  shared 
Interests  and  idesds. 

Economic  development  in  the  Third  World 
must  be  a  major  focus  of  this  new  policy.  As 
I  have  already  noted,  the  Third  World  has 
Increased  its  strength  and  International  poal- 


tlon  m  recent  years.  Tet  thU  politic*!  prog- 
ress has  not  been  matched  by  economic 
growth.  Development  is  still  non-existent  in 
many  Third  World  countries. 

Indeed,  many  are  falling  even  farther  be- 
hind. Ironically,  the  victims  of  higher  energy 
prices  paid  to  other  Third  World  countrlea. 
Ihus,  the  Third  World's  control  over  natural 
resources  and  the  Industrialized  West's  de- 
pendence on  these  resources  for  Its  own  con- 
tinued growth,  draw  us  closer  together  and 
form  the  basis  for  mutual  growth  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  And  It  U  important  to 
point  out  that  Western  trade  and  economic 
assistance  offer  the  Third  World  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  producer  nations  rather 
than  Just  the  raw  resource  reaerrolrs  of  the 
Industrialized  world. 

Americas  leaders  must  recognize  that  the 
global  nature  of  today's  problems  requires 
that  we  work  more  closely  with  the  Third 
World,  as  well  as  with  the  other  industrial- 
ized nations.  We  must  return  to  functional 
diplomacy,  a  concept  In  international  rela- 
tions which  emphasizes  political,  economic, 
and  military  cooperation  with  kindred  states. 

And  what  c«in  we,  as  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  do  to  help  facilitate  these 
necessary  changes? 

While  the  President  has  the  chief  respon- 
sibility in  formulating  VS.  foreign  policy. 
Congress  also  plays  an  Integral  role.  Congress 
has  done  so  In  the  past  and  wUl  no  doubt 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future.  Congress 
could,  for  example,  helping  In  making  the 
American  people  more  aware  of  the  Third 
World's  critical  Importance  to  them. 

I  wUl  not  dwell  on  aU  the  foreign  poUcy 
areas  which  would  be  affected  by  a  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  XJS.  foreign  poUcy.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  examine  the  XJS.  foreign  aid  program, 
an  area  of  foreign  policy  clearly  within  the 
purview  of  Congress  and  which  Is  In  desperate 
need  of  reform. 

The  XJS.  foreign  aid  program  inltlaUy  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. Today,  however,  UJ3.  public  support  for 
foreign  aid  Is  at  an  all-time  low.  Waste,  In- 
efficiency, misdirection  and  what  many  Am- 
ericans perceive  to  be  a  lock  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  recipient  nations,  have  combined 
to  erode  popular  support.  In  addition,  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  foreign  aid  Is  now  dis- 
bursed through  multilateral  institutions,  of 
which  the  XJS.  Is  a  member,  to  Third  World 
countries  which  are  openly  hoetUe  to  the 
U.S.  and  whose  Ideals  are  antithetical  to  our 
ovm.  The  absurdity  of  this  situation  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  American  people. 

The  XJS.  foreign  aid  program  can  still  be 
an  Important  element  In  our  nation's  foreign 
policy.  But  It  must  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished If  the  program  is  drastically  changed. 
First  and  foremost,  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
the  program  must  be  eliminated.  Second,  It 
Is  imperative  that  there  be  a  slgnlcant  Ideo- 
logical connection  between  U.8.  foreign  aid 
and  those  countries  who  receive  It. 

The  XJS.  should  direct  Its  aid  to  those  na- 
tions having  friendly  relations  with  us,  and 
whose  governments  foster  democratic 
principles.  Sadly,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
democratic  nations  In  the  Third  World. 
Therefore.  XJS.  foreign  aid  should  serve  as  a 
signal  of  American  commitment  to  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  Third  World,  so  they 
will  know  we  support  them  In  their  struggle 
for  political  freedom  and  economic  develop- 
ment. This  should  not  be  construed  as  an  at- 
tempt to  Ignore  those  nations  which  do  not 
fully  meet  this  criteria.  It  simply  means 
democratic  Third  World  nations  should  b» 
priority  aid  recipients. 

In  closing  I  would  Uke  to  emphasise  one 
essential  point:  Any  new  U.S.  foreign  policy 
must  be  based  upon  the  principles  and  ideals 
held  dear  by  our  nation  and  Its  people.  For 
America's  strength  lies  In  Its  acceptance  of 
diversity  and  pluralism:  Its  faith  In  science 
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and  technology  as  tools  of  progress:  Its  his- 
toric commitment  to  the  principles  of  coop- 
eration within  the  community  of  nations; 
and,  most  important,  its  belief  In  man's  In- 
dividuality and  In  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit.  If  these  values  are  protected  and  fos- 
tered, they  will  ultimately  prevail  and  our 
future  will  be  seciue. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsimo)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  initiative  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  crucial  issue  of  protecting 
the  world's  sealanes  from  Soviet  control. 

Since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973, 
the  United  States  has  been  preoccupied 
with  establishing  American  energy  in- 
dependence and  securing  access  to  for- 
eign supplies  of  petroleum.  The  efforts 
have  been  dismal  so  far,  and  without 
a  coherent  energy  policy  from  the  cur- 
rent administration,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  not  encouraging.  If  our  im- 
mediate survival  depends  on  foreign 
supplies  of  oil,  then  we  had  better  be 
sure  we  can  guarantee  continued  de- 
livery of  that  oil  by  way  of  the  world's 
sealanes.  I  am  not  confident  that  our 
present  and  projected  naval  strength 
can  provide  that  guarantee. 

Furthermore,  American  dependence 
on  other  strategic  raw  materials  is 
usually  overlooked.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  recently  identified  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  chromium  and  the  plati- 
num-group metals  as  the  commodities 
of  most  critical  importance  to  U.S.  stra- 
tegic interests. 

Cobalt:    The  United   States   imports 

97  percent  of  its  domestic  needs  of  co- 
balt. There  is  no  substitute  for  its  use  in 
high-temperature  parts  of  jet  engines 
and  turbines,  and  in  cutting  tools. 

Manganese:  The  United  States  imports 

98  percent  of  its  needs  of  manganese. 
Its  chief  use  is  in  steel  production,  for 
which  it  has  no  substitute. 

Chromium:  The  United  States  imports 
92  percent  of  the  chromium  it  uses. 
Chromium  is  of  critical  importance  in 
stainless  steel,  heat-resisting  alloys  and 
plating.  There  is  no  substitute  for  its 
use  in  stainless  steel. 

Platinum-group  metals:  The  United 
States  imports  91  percent  of  the  plati- 
num-group metals  consumed  in  domes- 
tic production.  Its  main  use  is  as  a  cata- 
lyst in  automobile  exhaust  converters. 

The  primary  source  for  all  these  metals 
is  Africa,  and  without  a  strong  U.S. 
naval  capability,  our  means  for  assuring 
access  to  those  strategic  raw  materials 
would  be  severely  hampered.  Some  years 
ago,  a  heated  debate  took  place  in  Con- 
gress over  the  advisability  of  providing 
for  a  military  installation  on  Diego  Gar- 
cia in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Recent  events 
in  the  Middle  East  and  west-central 
Asia  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  de- 
cision to  approve  that  base.  As  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  Mildle  East,  Persian  Gulf, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Africa  becomes  more 
apparent,  American  resolve  to  provide 


for  a  strong  Navy  will  be  evermore  se- 
verely challenged. 

The  real  key  to  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ica's defense  and  its  Navy  lies  in  the  per- 
ception that  the  United  States  has  a 
credible  deterrent  to  aggressive  actions 
by  our  adversaries.  Obviously,  our  de- 
fense capability  does  not  measure  up  to 
that  test.  If  we  do  not  possess  such  a 
capability,  then  we  can  only  stand  by 
helplessly  and  watch  while  sovereign  na- 
tions are  swallowed  up  by  our  adver- 
saries, and  we  leave  ourselves  vulnerable 
to  a  cutoff  of  strategic  raw  materials  vital 
to  our  domestic  economy. 

The  question  is  not  just:  "Do  we  have 
an  adequate  defense  and  naval  capabil- 
ity?" It  is  also:  "Do  we  have  the  will  to 
use  it?" 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  for  his  leader- 
ship, which  I  am  confident  will  carry 
this  body  forward  to  take  those  actions 
which  will  help  us  achieve  the  naval 
strength  the  United  States  needs  to  guar- 
antee our  continued  access  to  the  strate- 
gic raw  materials  so  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  our  society. 
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The  question  is  not  just  do  we  have 
an  adequate  defense  and  naval  capa- 
bility, it  is  also,  and  perhaps  even  more 
importantly,  do  we  have  the  will  to  use  it. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  his  leadership, 
which  I  am  confident  will  carry  this  body 
forward  to  take  those  actions  which  will 
help  us  achieve  the  naval  strength  the 
United  States  needs  to  guarantee  our 
continued  access  to  the  strategic  raw 
materials  so  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  He 
has  made  some  important  points  that 
point  out  again  the  threat  to  this  country 
from  Soviet  expansion  and  our  own  prob- 
lems in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rcdd)  . 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  frwn  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  most 
highly  for  taking  this  special  order  point- 
ing out  the  dangers  and  the  flaws  of 
our  own  foreign  policy  in  defending  our- 
selves against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  obvious  intended 
purpose  to  pose  an  openly  aggressive  pos- 
ture throughout  the  world,  which  has 
been  demonstrated  very  recently  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  past  the  dangers  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  end  run  around  the  central 
armed  camp  in  Europe  which  today 
poses  much  of  the  same  problem  that 
was  posed  to  our  allies  in  Europe  in  1935, 
1936.  1937,  and  1938.  when  the  then  ag- 
gressors, which  were  the  Nazis,  simply 
made  an  end  run  around  the  maginot 
line  which  had  been  devised  forever  to 
protect  any  encroachment  in  that  area 
in  the  form  of  aggression. 

What  the  Soviets  are  doing  at  this 
point  is  very  slowly  end  running  that 
armed  camp  in  Central  Europe  as  has 
been    demonstrated    through    Vietnam. 


through  Southeast  Asia,  through  Central 
Asia,  as  they  are  doing  at  the  moment, 
and  somewhat  earlier  in  this  game  in 
Africa,  Central  Africa,  the  Horn  of  Af- 
rica, South  Central  Africa  and  what  has 
been  going  on  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  Caribbean  and  most  re- 
cently in  the  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, which  is  really  a  pincer  movement 
by  Soviet  aggression  which  will  even- 
tually strangle  the  United  States.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  it  will  be  a  cut- 
off of  all  of  our  sources,  mineral  sources 
and  other  sources  for  defense  and  for 
defense  only. 

The  situation  of  our  Navy  today  is 
grave.  Again  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma for  pointing  out  these  grave 
dangers.  We  know  that  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  any  more  than  provide  for 
a  defense  of  our  own  hemisphere,  but  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  immediately 
call  for  the  administration  to  reinstitute 
the  B-1  bomber  program,  to  ask  for  im- 
mediate deployment  with  our  allies  in 
Europe  of  the  neutrtm  artillery  shell,  to 
ask  for  a  buildup  in  our  naval  forces 
which  is  going  to  take  time,  but  it  will 
stiffen  our  spines  and  will  tell  the  Soviet 
aggressors  that  we  are  going  to  defend 
ourselves. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Before  I  yield  further,  I  want  to  take 
just  a  second  to  make  a  point,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  did  mention  the 
situation  in  Africa,  that  the  Soviets  have, 
indeed,  been  quite  busy  in  the  African 
Continent.  They  have  established  a  pres- 
ence in  three  strategically  located  coun- 
tries: Ethiopia,  Mozambique,  and  Angola. 
In  Ethiopia  the  Soviets  are  pushing  to- 
ward completion  of  a  new  complex  just 
inside  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  directly 
opposite  Saudia  Arabia,  combined  with 
the  base  at  Aden.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  a  significant  step  closer  to  being 
the  dominant  naval  power  in  the  Red 
Sea  area. 

Obviously,  the  ability  to  disturb  the 
fiow  of  maritime  trafiSc  in  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
goes  with  this  achievement. 

Mozambique  possesses  airfields  capa- 
ble of  handling  Russian  Backfire  bomb- 
ers equipped  with  antiship  missiles. 

The  same  is  true  of  Angola,  the  intro- 
duction of  such  aircraft  into  these  coun- 
tries would  clearly  upgrade  the  Soviet's 
ability  to  interrupt  or  even  stop  the  fiow 
of  shi|>ping  along  the  Cape  route  which 
hugs  the  coast  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that  the  sealanes 
along  this  route  have  the  third  largest 
concentration  of  maritime  tra£Qc  in  the 
world  and  could  very  well  move  to  sec- 
ond place  in  the  early  part  of  this  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald)  . 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  applaud 
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the  gentleman's  efforts  to  bring  this 
topic  before  the  House  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  discussion  today  of  the 
importance  of  the  sealanes  of  the  world 
to  the  United  States. 

If  the  President  meant  what  he  said 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  we 
have  drawn  the  line  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  From  the  point  of  view  of  naval 
operations,  this  will  be  a  difficult  place 
for  the  United  States  to  operate.  The 
United  States  has  only  one  real  base  in 
the  area  worth  the  name — the  much  ma- 
ligned Diego  Garcia.  This  base,  while  ex- 
tremely useful,  is  hardly  prepared  to  sus- 
tain a  war  effort  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  Our  closest  bases  of  any  substance 
would  really  be  those  in  the  PhiUppines. 
This  is  a  long  supply  line  to  say  the 
least. 

Our  other  access  to  the  area  would  be 
via  the  Suez  Canal  and  there  we  can 
count  on  a  friendly  reception.  However, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea  lies 
the  so-called  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen,  stuffed  with  Cuban  ad- 
visers and  a  somewhat  smaller  Soviet 
group.  Therefore,  if  the  Soviets  choose 
they  can  close  the  southern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea  from  Aden  and  reduce  our  forces 
to  making  the  long  trip  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  And  such  an  event  will 
bring  the  United  States  and  President 
Carter  smack  up  against  our  foolish  pol- 
,  icy  toward  South  Africa,  which  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  finest  naval  bases  in  all 
of  Africa — Simonstown.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration speaks  offhandedly  of 
working  together  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China — one  of  the  bloodiest 
dictatorships  on  record,  yet  it  refuses  to 
work  with  South  Africa  on  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  survival  of  the 
Western  world  at  considerable  peril  to 
our  Nation.  So.  our  supply  line  from  the 
East  will  be  tenuous  at  best. 

However,  once  we  can  get  our  ships 
and  supplies  into  the  Persian  Gulf  area, 
our  problems  may  just  be  starting.  The 
Soviet  fleet,  should  the  orders  be  given, 
could  saturate  the  area  with  submarines 
and  surface  task  forces  that  would 
stretch  our  Navy  to  its  limits  fending  off 
attacks,  while  also  supporting  our  forces 
ashore.  Initially,  such  Soviet  attacks 
could  be  mounted  with  considerable  ef- 
fectiveness by  Backfire  bombers  from 
Black  Sea  fieet  airfields.  Maintaining 
control  of  the  air  and  securing  the  sea- 
lanes for  whatever  groimd  and  air  forces 
we  place  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  would 
take  nearly  our  whole  fieet  in  my  view. 
If  North  Korea  chose  that  time  to  attack 
South  Korea  or  the  Soviet  Union  chose 
that  time  to  attack  NATO,  we  would  have 
to  sacrifice  one  theater  or  the  other  to 
the  Soviet  aggressor.  Our  Navy  is  not 
large  enough  to  accomplish  both  mis- 
sions. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  showdown 
with  the  U.S.S.R..  it  can  only  be  done  In 
one  theater.  We  cannot  fight  a  two  the- 
ater war  with  our  Navy  and  win.  The 
time  to  rebuild  our  Navy  is  now.  We  need 
a  two  ocean  Navy  again  if  we  are  to  fight 
and  win  the  next  war.  The  future  of 
American  and  Western  civilization  de- 
mands that  we  do  no  less. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  for  taking  this  time  to 
discuss  the  importance  of  the  sealanes  of 
the  world,  but  particularly  those  that 
affect  our  ability  to  conduct  commerce 
with  other  nations  and  his  very  pointed 
statonent  earlier  that  these  are  now 
threatened  almost  daily  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  their  march  forward  to  world 
conquest.  Though  many  of  the  news 
media  and  many  of  the  other  people  of 
our  country  from  academia  even  some  of 
our  own  colleagues  have  tended  to  play 
down  or  make  light  of  this  Soviet  ad- 
vancement throughout  the  world  and  do 
not  tend  to  pay  attention  to  what  it 
means  to  our  ability  to  maintain  just 
steady  lines  of  conunerce,  if  nothing  else. 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is  cor- 
rect, along  with  many  other  members 
from  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
who  have  tried  to  point  out  to  us  that  the 
time  is  very  much  in  the  present  when  we 
need  to  worry  about  our  ability  to  main- 
tain adequate  naval  forces  in  order  to 
just  protect  our  own  interests. 

I  hope  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  are  listening  today  to  this  impor- 
tant presentation  by  my  colleague.  It  is 
important  for  its  timeliness  at  this  junc- 
ture. I  wish  also  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards) 
for  bringing  this  map  before  us.  The  map 
makes  even  more  graphic  how  important 
it  is  to  pay  attention  and  not  wait,  as  so 
many  people  did — to  pay  attention  to  the 
warning  signals  that  many  people  tried 
to  indicate  when  Mr.  Hitler  was  prepar- 
ing to  dominate  Europe.  At  that  time  no- 
body paid  any  attention.  We  tended  to 
dismiss  him  as  another  crackpot,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  we  waited  too  long. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  wait  that  long  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
not  deviated  one  iota  from  its  basic  mis- 
sion of  conquering  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edwards)  ,  for  bringing  this  subject 
to  us  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roitsselot). 
Let  me  say  that  the  situation  is  as  he  sees 
it  and  as  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  see  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon)  . 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) for  bringing  this  special  order 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House  and  for  saying 
the  things  that  have  needed  to  be  said 
for  a  long  time.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  field  and  has  been  saying  these 
things  before.  Unfortunately,  the  White 


House  has  not  been  listening.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  CcHigress  itself  has  not  been 
listening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  Americans,  I 
reacted  to  President  Carter's  tough 
warning  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will 
repel  attempts  to  control  the  oU-rlch 
Persian  Gulf  with  a  mixture  of  alarm 
and  relief.  Alarm — because  Soviet  troops 
today  are  perched  perilously  close  to  the 
borders  of  Iran  and  Pakistan.  The  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  does,  indeed, 
pose  the  gravest  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  since  World  War  n. 

But  I  also  felt  a  sense  of  relief  while 
listening  to  the  President  deliver  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  week. 
Relief  that  the  President  has  finally 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
Soviet  threat.  I  am  reUeved  that  he  in- 
tends to  use  his  good  offices  to  snap  the 
foreign  policy  establishment  and  the 
Congress  out  of  its  debilitating  post- 
Vietnam  hangover  once  and  for  all. 

I  applaud  the  steps  President  Carter 
has  proposed  to  deal  with  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. By  calling  for  increased  military 
spending,  registration  of  the  eligible  for 
possible  military  service  and  for  a 
stronger  CIA,  he  has  effectively  repudi- 
ated the  policies  which  the  majority  in 
Congress  has  irresponsibly  pursued  since 
the  end  of  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  These  steps  and  more  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  deter  the  Russians 
from  seizing  control  of  Mideast  oil  and 
thus,  bring  our  economy  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  to  their  knees. 

But  these  measures  will  require  sacri- 
fice from  the  American  people.  That  is 
why  I  think  the  American  people  deserve 
an  explanation,  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
count of  how  their  policymakers  in  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  led  our 
Nation  down  a  path  to  where  we  are  un- 
prepared to  meet  this  grave  threat  to 
our  security,  a  threat  which  has  been 
apparent  to  me  and  many  others  for 
years.  While  I  applaud  the  President  for 
stating  it,  the  so-called  Carter  doctrine 
can  be  renamed  'The  Doctrine  of  the 
Obvious" — that  the  Persian  Gulf  Is 
critical  to  our  survival  as  a  free,  prosper- 
ous nation.  Now  the  American  people  de- 
serve to  know:  Why  did  we  have  to  wait 
until  we  have  almost  lost  the  gulf  to 
the  Russians  to  declare  that  it  ts  In  our 
vital  interests? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined  this  spe- 
cial order  today  to  give  the  American 
people  the  explanation  ttiey  deserve. 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  American 
people  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
places  such  as  Angola,  Ethiopia,  So- 
malia, Yemen,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. Each  of  these  countries,  \(iille 
distinct  in  language,  culture,  and  geo- 
graphy, share  one  thing  In  common — 
each  represents  a  defeat  for  the  United 
States  and  the  accimiulated  effect  of 
them  all  is  imparalleled  in  our  his- 
tory. Let  there  be  no  mistake:  Since 
the  end  of  our  involvement  in  Vietziam, 
the  United  States  has  been  in  retreat 
around  the  globe  and,  in  particular.  In 
the  oil-rich  areas  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Arabian  Sea. 

In  the  mid-1960's,  a  conscious  policy 
decision  was  made  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  American  Government  to  reject 
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strategic  superiority  as  a  feasible  or  de- 
sirable goal.  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  expressed  this 
new  policy  in  the  following  way — 

It  Is  precisely  the  mutiuJ  capability  to 
destroy  one  another,  and  conversely,  our  re- 
spective Inability  to  prevent  such  destruc- 
tion, that  provides  ua  both  with  the  strong- 
est possible  niotlve  to  avoid  a  strategic 
nuclear  war. 

It  is  to  the  introductiCMi  of  this  doc- 
trine of  mutual  assured  destruction 
(MAD)  that  the  relative  decline  in  n.S. 
strategic  power  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  traced.  This  cynical  doc- 
trine, coupled  the  the  post- Vietnam  de- 
sire by  the  majority  in  Congress  to  turn 
inward  and  away  from  our  responsibil- 
ities as  leader  of  the  free  world,  has 
added  up  to  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
deliberate  weakness.  And  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  call  it  by  its  proper  name.  It  is 
appeasement,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conscious  policy  of 
unilateral  disarmament  and  retrench- 
ment has  been  conducted  imder  Repub- 
Ucan  and  Democratic  administrations 
alike.  But  the  pace  of  this  retrenchment 
was  accelerated  to  critical  levels  begin- 
ning with  the  94th  Congress,  elected  in 
1974.  And  for  its  first  3  years  in  office, 
the  Carter  administration  did  nothing 
but  encourage  this  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  review  some  of 
the  unilateral  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  which  help 
explain  why  we  have  been  so  ineffective 
in  preventing  or  changing  the  serious 
threat  to  our  survival  posed  by  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  Let  us  look  first  at  decisions 
affecting  our  defense  capability : 

When  Mr.  Carter  took  office,  our  de- 
fense planners  called  for  the  construc- 
tion of  244  high-technology  B-1  air- 
craft. But  the  President  canceled  tliis 
program,  and  today  we  have  none. 

President  Carter  canceled  the  neu- 
tron bomb,  even  after  he  convinced  the 
West  Germans  to  go  ahead  with  the 
project. 

The  decision  was  made  to  slow  down 
production  of  the  P-14  fighter  plane, 
designed  to  insure  maritime  air  supe- 
riority. 

The  administration  deferred  the  de- 
velopment of  an  MX  mobile  missile 
system. 

The  Trident  program  has  been  dragged 
out. 

The  Trident  n  missile  program  has 
been  dropped. 

The  recently  approved  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  as  subjected  to  a  3-year 
delay  and  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  merchant  marines  have  fallen 
into  disrepair.  Today,  the  United  States 
has  only  18  ships  in  its  bulk  cargo  fleet. 
Less  than  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  bulk 
trade  is  carried  in  U.S.-flag  ships,  which 
means  that  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  raw  materials  is  unnecessarily 
compoimded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  goes  on.  All  of 
these  declslOTis  were  made  in  the  last  3 
years.  They  were  made  at  a  time  when 
international  events  cried  out  for  just 
the  opposite.  I  would  like  to  review  just 
a  few  of  those  events: 


In  1975,  Congress  rejected  President 
Ford's  plea  to  aid  the  pro-Western  fac- 
tion in  the  Angolan  civil  war.  Today,  a 
Marxist  regime  sits  in  power. 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1970's.  Congress 
vastly  over-reacted  to  abuses  in  the  CIA 
and  acted  to  effectively  strip  the  Agency 
of  its  covert  information-gathering  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senate  not  only  voted  to  give  away 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  Congress  voted 
funds  to  the  Panamanians  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  it  away  from  us. 

President  Ctuter  abrogated  our  mutual 
defense  treaty  with  Taiwan,  which  sent 
a  clear  signal  to  the  rest  of  our  allies  that 
being  a  friend  of  the  United  States  can 
be  a  dangerous  pastime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  list  of  examples  of 
retreat  and  retrenchment  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  goes  on  too,  and  I 
have  not  even  mentioned  SALT  yet. 
Even  in  the  face  of  massive  violations  of 
the  SALT  I  treaty  <mi  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  this  administration  has  se- 
renely pursued  ratification  of  SALT  n. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  to  this 
day,  as  we  are  considering  the  registra- 
tion of  our  young  people  for  military 
service — as  we  are  considering  massive 
increases  in  defense  spending,  necessary 
increases,  I  believe — as  we  are  consider- 
ing— and  I  hesitate  to  say  this,  for  the 
thought  is  so  horrible — as  we  are  consid- 
ering military  responses  to  the  Russians 
should  they  cross  those  borders  into  Iran 
and  Pakistan — to  this  very  day  when  we 
are  soberly  considering  these  and  other 
responses  to  Soviet  aggression,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  insists  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  abide  unilat- 
erally by  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  n  treaties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  ducked  its 
responsibility  to  reject  this  kind  of  for- 
eign policy  during  the  1970's.  In  fact, 
Congress  helped  inspire  it.  Now  it  is  our 
duty  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Congress  and  the 
administration  pursued  a  foreign  policy 
which  emphasized  appeasement  rather 
than  peace  through  strength,  the  Soviet 
Union's  military  capability  vis-a-vis  our 
own  has  been  dramatically  expanded.  In 
1954,  at  the  height  of  Western  political 
determination,  the  United  States  allo- 
cated 12.7  percent  of  its  ONP  for  national 
defense.  Today,  it  has  fallen  to  4  per- 
cent. Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have  in- 
creased their  expenditures  from  8  per- 
cent in  1958  to  18  percent  by  1980.  Since 
the  SALT  negotiations  began  in  1969, 
Soviet  defense  expenditures  have  in- 
creased more  than  50  percent,  both  ab- 
solutely and  as  a  share  of  the  Soviet's 
ONP. 

What  has  Presid«it  Carter  proposed 
to  meet  this  challenge?  I  have  already 
stated  my  belief  that  his  previous  for- 
eign policy,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the 
majority  in  Congress  during  the  1970*s, 
amounted  to  a  policy  of  appeasement. 
But  what  does  the  new,  tough  Jimmy 
Carter  have  to  offer?  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage and  recently  unfolded  5 -year  de- 
fense plan,  the  administration  calls  for 
increased  military  outlays  of  just  3.3  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1981,  after  inflation. 
That  means  there  will  be  no  acceleration 
of  tiie  MX  program.  No  new  bomber  de- 


velopment. No  Trident  n  development. 
No  procurement  of  interceptors  for  air 
defense  enhancement.  And  no  funding 
for  shipbuilding  that  would  provide  an 
Indian  Ocean  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  applaud  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  tough  talk,  the  sad  fact  is 
that  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion have  not  as  yet  seen  fit  to  take  this 
emerging  crisis  seriously  when  all  the 
warning  signs  are  plain  as  day — as  they 
have  been  for  years.  Because,  of  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  weakness,  indecisive- 
ness,  and  retreat  during  the  1970's,  the 
Nation  now  faces  its  most  serious  threat 
to  its  security  since  World  War  n.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  some  of  us  tried  to  make 
our  voices  heard — the  voices  of  military 
preparedness,  international  realism,  and 
a  healthy  distrust  of  Russian  motives. 
In  the  first  years  following  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  we  were  called 
alarmists,  "reactionaries,"  throw-backs 
to  the  Cold  War  era.  Now  we  are  being 
called  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statements  by  me  or  the 
President  or  the  foreign  policy  leader- 
ship about  the  gravity  of  this  crisis  will 
not  turn  the  country  around  and  put  it 
back  on  the  track  to  military  superiority. 
Congress  must  now  show  the  resolve  it 
so  sorely  lacked  for  most  of  the  last  dec- 
ade. We  must  make  an  imprint  on  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy  and  on  the  state 
of  our  military  preparedness.  I  call  upon 
this  Congress  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
state  of  U.S.  security.  Let  us  now  make 
those  decisions  that  will  guarantee  that 
our  children  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
live  in  the  kind  of  world  that  we  our- 
selves inherited. 

D  1800 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  lowu 
(Mr.  Grassley)  ,  who  has  taken  a  very 
active  role  in  fighting  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  for  a  good  many  years 
now. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding  to  me  and  thank  him  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  issue  not 
only  to  the  attention  of  the  House  but 
also  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  chain  of 
events  over  the  past  4  years  that  the 
gentleman  has  laid  out  before  us  is,  in- 
deed, sobering.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
expanded  its  si^ere  of  influence  and  has 
embarked  on  new  military  adventures 
that  threaten  to  push  the  entire  world 
to  the  brink  of  war.  They  have  new 
footholds  and  that  map  lays  It  out  very 
graphically. 

In  1917  the  Soviet  Union  set  out  on  a 
course  of  world  domination.  That  is 
their  ultimate  objective  and,  as  the  map 
demonstrates,  they  are  making  progress. 
The  Russians  have  not  changed  over  the 
years  since  1917  for  a  leopard  cannot 
change  its  spots.  If  they  really  desired 
peace  in  the  world,  a  renunciation  of 
their  aggressive  military  expansionist 
policies  would  be  a  logical  first  step. 

Military  adventurism  and  political  in- 
trigue have  been  masquerading  as  de- 
tente and,  as  a  consequence,  the  hopes 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  our  dif- 
ferences have  dimmed. 
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We  ought  to  strengthen  America,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  the  sole  policeman 
of  the  world.  Our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
world,  around  the  globe  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, Western  Europe,  and  Japan,  have  as 
much  a  stake  In  containing  communism 
as  we  do  in  the  United  States.  These 
people  know  how  precious  a  commodity 
freedom  is. 

We  do  not  have  to  and  should  not  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  we  have  to  be 
the  sole  protector  of  the  world — the  only 
foe  of  communism.  But  if  we  can  regain 
our  leadership  within  the  concept  of  col- 
lective security,  then,  of  course,  we  will 
collectively  contain  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  free  market  or  the  free  ex- 
chemge  of  ideas. 

Our  security  as  a  nation  and  our 
strength  as  a  people  are  more  than 
guns,  tanks,  weapons,  and  soldiers  imder 
arms.  If  we  think  in  those  simplistic 
terms,  then,  quite  frankly,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  we 
are  strong  when  In  fact  we  are  not.  The 
strength  of  America  must  be  measured 
not  only  by  our  military  forces  and 
weapons,  but  by  our  economic  strength 
and  the  spiritual  values  which  we  em- 
brace. I  am  talking  about  what  Is  often 
referred  to  as  moral  fiber.  When  Ameri- 
cans look  to  miUtary  weapons  as  our 
only  defense,  then  we  are,  in  fact,  very 
weak. 

C3(ermany  under  Adolph  Hitler  has  pre- 
viously been  mentioned  as  a  nation  that 
was  militarily  strong;  but,  Nazi  Ger- 
many was  economically  weak.  It  was 
morally  weak  Nazi  Germany  did  not 
have  the  patriotism  that  you  have  to 
have  to  endure  a  long  series  of  military 
conflicts. 

Military  power  Is  not  and  should  not 
be  an  end  in  Itself.  Unless  our  econ- 
omy Is  strong,  unless  we  are  unified  as 
a  people,  then  wc  are  not  going  to  re- 
capture our  position  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

So  we  need  to  think  of  ourselves  be- 
yond just  the  military  strength  of  Ameri- 
ca, beyond  just  battleship  and  tanks. 
We  must  look  to  our  free  market  eco- 
nomic system  and  our  spiritual  values. 
We  have  lost  our  position  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  economy  due  to  chronic 
double  digit  inflation  and  the  decline 
of  the  dollar. 

Other  nations  are  ctmcemed  with  the 
economic  strength  of  America.  That 
fact  of  life  was  brought  out  last  fall  at 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  con- 
ference where  our  delegate  had  to  listen 
to  free  world  leaders  and  representatives 
of  undeveloped  nations  lecture  the 
United  States.  They  told  us  that  we 
must  get  our  economic  house  in  order. 

The  economy  of  the  entire  world  Is 
based  upon  the  strength  of  America's 
economy  and  our  ability  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control.  We  cannot  have  a 
strong  military  unless  we  have  a  strong 
economy  and  a  stable  dollar. 

So,  in  closing,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  bringing 
all  of  this  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
and,  hopefully,  out  of  colloquies  like  this 
Is  going  to  come  once  again  an  America 
that  Is  strong,  and  knows  where  It  is 
going.  We  will  have  an  America  that  will 


have  the  economic  and  spiritual  re- 
sources to  achieve  Its  goals. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  a  very  good  statement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  thank 
him  for  taking  this  time  of  discuss  the 
problem  that  we  have  In  the  sealanes 
of  the  world  with  regard  to  our  particu- 
lar situation  in  Navy  ships.  It  had  ap- 
peared over  the  last  few  years  that  we 
were  heading  down  toward  perhaps  a 
250-ship  Navy,  the  way  the  5-year  ship- 
building plans  were  going,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  President  In  his 
budget  this  year  has  done  what  appears 
to  be  a  turnaround  In  ship  construction. 
I  do  think  it  is  worth  mentioning,  how- 
ever, what  some  of  these  ships  are  that 
are  In  this  shipbuilding  program. 

D  1810 

He  has  proposed  17  ships  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  fiscal  1981  budget,  which 
Is  5  more  than  last  time,  but  5  of  these 
ships  are  what  are  called  SURTA8S 
ships.  They  are  antisubmarine  warfare- 
type  ships  looking  for  submarines,  not 
the  kind  of  ship  we  normally  think  of  as 
a  ship  of  the  line  out  there  escorting  car- 
riers, and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Two  of  these  ships  are  the  Marine  pre- 
position ships  the  Members  have  been 
hearing  about  lately,  which  I  think  Is  a 
good  thing,  but  again  is  not  a  ship  of  the 
line  in  the  normal  sense  that  we  ttiink 
about.  So  when  we  take  the  5  SUR- 
TASS  ships  and  the  2  Marine  preposi- 
tion ships,  then  we  get  away  from  that 
number  of  17.  We  get  back  down  to  10 
frigates  and  cruisers  and  submarines  and 
this  sort  of  thing. 

So  while  I  think  the  President  is  mov- 
ing in  a  better  direction,  i  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  l>e  misled  as  to  our  ship- 
building program  simply  by  looking  at 
the  number  of  ships  that  are  proposed. 

By  the  same  token,  the  President  has 
proposed  19.4  average  ships  per  year  over 
the  next  5  years  in  his  5-year  shipbuild- 
ing progrtmi. 

There  again  a  number  of  the  preposi- 
tion ships  are  Involved  In  it  and  also 
some  SURTASS  ships. 

Keep  In  mind  that  the  5-year  ship- 
building programs  are  nice  when  they 
come  out,  but  frequently  we  never  see  the 
program  actually  take  place. 

I  hope  that  the  great  resolve  with 
which  we  are  pursiilng  this  particular 
defense  budget  this  year  will  carry  for- 
ward after  the  election,  after  this  pre- 
sent crisis  subsides,  as  I  am  convinced 
that  It  will,  because  I  think  it  is  just  one 
of  many  crises  that  will  be  coming  up 
over  the  years,  particularly  aroimd  the 
Persian  Gulf,  particularly  around  the 
area  that  the  gentleman  has  so  graphi- 
cally displayed  on  his  map. 

So  we  cannot,  assuming  that  we  can 
settle  this  crisis  In  the  near  future,  then 
revert  to  our  old  ways. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield  just 
briefly  further,  I  would  like  to  also  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  Navy  aircraft,  tac- 
tical aircraft,  because  we  have  talked  a 


lot  about  aircraft  carriers,  and  an  air- 
craft carrier  Is  not  worth  very  much  If 
It  does  not  have  planes  aa  It. 

Well,  the  problem  Is  over  the  lut  few 
years,  the  last  number  of  years,  the  Navy, 
by  everybody's  agreement,  has  needed  to 
prociu-e  between  160  and  200  tactical  air- 
craft just  to  sort  of  stay  even  with  our 
needs,  considering  attrition  and  so  forth. 

We  have  not  met  that  number  yet.  We 
have  been  procuring  less  than  100  this 
year  in  the  budget.  We  are  procuring  72 
Navy  tactical  aircraft,  which  is  Just 
about  half  or  less  than  half  of  it^t  we 
really  need  on  an  annual  basis. 

What  this  means  is  that  as  we  try  to 
procure  more  tactical  aircraft  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  as  we  attempt  to  beef 
up  our  ship  procurement  In  the  years 
ahead.  In  order  to  meet  the  goals  that 
the  President  has  set  out  and  that  the 
Navy  and  others  know  that  we  need,  we 
are  going  to  build  up  such  a  bow  wave 
effect  that  if  we  are  not  careful  we  will 
find  cutbacks  in  these  programs  slmidy 
because  we  do  not  have  the  mcmey  to 
procure  the  ships  and  the  planes. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  Congress  and 
future  Congresses  will  be  very  diligent  in 
looking  at  these  budgets  and  trying  to 
determine  the  real  needs  as  far  as  the 
Navy  is  concerned,  because  If  we  do  not 
continue  to  maintain  superiority  In  the 
sealanes  of  the  world,  then  our  very  lo- 
cation in  this  world  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  leaves  us  very  vulner- 
able. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  tak- 
ing this  time.  I  appreciate  his  yielding 
me  some  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  be- 
cause quite  obviously,  many  of  us  have 
been  aware  that  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  developing  a  one-ocean  Navy  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Soviet  is  building 
up  its  naval  forces  at  a  very  rm>id  rate. 
It  frightens  me.  That  is  what  prompted 
me  to  bring  this  to  the  floor  today. 

I  hope  that  many  Members  will  read 
in  the  Record  what  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  just  said  so  that  we  can  get 
together  on  building  a  stronger  Navy 
than  even  what  has  been  proposed  by 
the  President. 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma  for  having  taken  a  special 
order  at  a  critical  point  to  our  histwy 

In  1967,  James  Bumham,  an  American 
political  scientist  of  international  repu- 
tation, remarked: 

No  nation  has  ever  had.  In  foreign  fields, 
so  mUed  a  bag  of  remarltable,  global  scale 
achievements  and  needless,  very  nearly  cata- 
strophic failures  as  the  United  SUtes  has 
gathered  during  the  past  generation. 

Thirteen  long  years  later,  the  ^obal 
scale  achievements  have  become  few  and 
precarious,  and  the  foreign  policy  failures 
have  been  legion.  Perhaps  the  resison  for 
this  inconsistency  can  be  traced  to  the 
lack  of  a  national  strategy  and  the  tend- 
ency among  our  political  leaders  to  forge 
ad  hoc  solutions  to  emerging  crises,  often 
too  little  and  too  late. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  Bumham 's 
remarks  in  these  days  of  international 
tensicm.  a  t«isIon  brought  about  by  our 
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unwillingness  to  check  the  aggression  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  utterly  D- 
loglcal  of  us  not  to  expect  the  Soviets  to 
take  advantage  of  the  explosive  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  Their  barbaric  inva- 
sion into  Afghanistan  is  evidence  of  a 
pattern.  By  this  invasion,  the  Soviets 
have  once  again  openly  challenged  Amer- 
ican vital  interests,  and  have  put  pressure 
on  the  United  States. 

WhUe  we  have  deplored  the  Soviet 
attack  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  subse- 
qumt  war  they  are  waging  with  the  anti- 
Communist  Afghan  rebels,  we  have  done 
little  else  to  directly  thwart  the  Soviet 
attempt  to  subjugate  that  country.  The 
Soviets  have  been  given  a  free  ride  to 
crush  those  Afghan  rebels,  who,  with 
primitive  means,  fiercely  fight  the  Red 
aggressor  from  the  north.  Moscow's  dom- 
ination of  that  country  gives  Russia  a 
strategic  base  from  which  to  seek  control 
of  that  critical  part  of  the  world.  Soviet 
alrbases  in  Afghanistan  will  be  but  1 
hour  from  the  sealanes  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  oil  lifeline  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 

The  Soviets  ignore  the  loud  protests  of 
the  civilized  world.  But  these  loud  pro- 
tests and  hostility  to  this  action  must 
forcefully  continue.  The  year  1968  is  not 
so  long  ago  to  recall  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  how  that  incursion 
became  a  fait  accompli  after  a  few  weeks 
of  protest.  The  Soviet  troops  are  still  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

So  too,  will  the  outrage  and  agitation 
brought  on  by  the  Afghanistan  invasion 
die  down  to  the  point  where  the  world 
will  view  Soviet  troops  in  Kabul  as  a 
normal  event.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  this  attitude  will  develop  concerning 
Afghanistan,  as  it  did  in  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  in 
a  few  weeks  a  well  publicized  parade  of 
Soviet  tanks  and  troops  maching  back  to 
Mother  Russia  will  take  place.  This 
staged  event  will  be  interpreted,  by  those 
who  wish  to  interpret  it  thus,  as  a  with- 
drawal on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  a  sign 
of  good  will.  Then,  we  will  have  the 
needed  justification  to  participate  in  the 
Olympics,  and  appease  our  athletes.  But 
nothing  will  have  changed.  Because  the 
Soviets  are  there  to  stay. 

This  is  just  the  latest  example  of  So- 
viet aggression  and  American  retreat. 

Is  it  not  time  to  stop  this  American 
failure?  Is  it  not  time  to  prohibit  the 
Soviets  from  filling  the  lesuiership  void 
we  have  so  consistently  avoided  for  the 
past  decade? 

We  failed  in  Vietnam,  and  now  that 
Soviet-backed  regime  has  invaded  its 
neighbors,  fought  with  the  Chinese, 
thrust  its  people  out  to  sea  to  die,  and 
now  stands  on  the  doorstep  of  Thailand. 

We  failed  in  Africa  and  allowed  the 
Soviets  to  set  up  their  proxy  forces  in 
Angola.  Ethiopia,  and  throughout  the 
Horn  of  Africa. 

We  failed  in  our  own  hemisphere,  our 
own  backvard,  as  Soviet  troops  sit  wait- 
ing In  Cuba  despite  our  2 -week  outcry 
in  which  we  invoked  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, claiming  to  still  actually  enforce 
it,  and  then  did  Uttle  about  the  Soviet 
presence  there. 

We  failed  in  Iran.  For  the  87th  day 


(Tuesday)  our  American  diplomats  in 
that  country  sit  imprisoned,  no  doubt 
wondering  where  their  Government  is. 
Our  response  to  the  hostage  crisis  has  in- 
cluded attempts  to  put  pressure  on  Iran 
through  the  United  Nation.  In  addition 
to  this  time-consuming  exercise  in  fu- 
tility, we  have  refused  to  light  the  na- 
tional Christmas  tree,  and  have  flocked 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  crying  for  the 
return  of  oiu*  people,  a  touching  sign  of 
sincere  patriotism,  but  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans are  still  there,  and  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  stalemate. 

And  now  we  face  the  Soviet  threat  in 
Afghanistan. 

What  will  be  the  next  in  the  chain 
of  events,  in  the  path  the  Soviets  seek 
to  follow  to  world  domination? 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is 
the  first  instance  in  which  they  have 
wandered  outside  their  historical  sphere 
of  influence.  But  their  invasion  there 
should  come  as  no  surprise,  for  since  the 
days  of  the  czars,  when  the  Russians 
pushed  southward  into  Asia,  they  have 
long  desired  to  control  that  land,  and  the 
road  to  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the 
Kyber  Pass.  The  Soviets  will  use  Afghan- 
istan as  taieir  primary  base  of  military, 
political,  and  economic  operations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  throughout  Southwest 
Asia. 

Moscow's  imibrella  of  influence  will 
now  stretch  from  Indochina  to  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula  to  the  Horn  of  Africa. 
Ever  so  swiftly  in  the  past  decade  have 
Soviet  forces,  or  their  surrogates,  taken 
control  in  such  countries  as  Vietnam, 
Ethiopia.  Angola.  South  Yemen,  and 
Cuba.  Saudi  Arabia  reported  just  last 
week  that  hundreds  of  Cuban  troops  and 
Soviet  generals  have  airlifted  to  South 
Yemen;  500  Cuban  instructors  are  with 
the  Soutti  Yemen  militia;  2,000  Soviet 
experts  serve  with  the  South  Yemen 
forces.  Add  to  that  1,000  Cuban  air  pilots 
already  in  Ethiopia,  and  3.000  Cuban 
troops  with  Soviet  advisers  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
influence  in  that  region  of  the  world  is 
quickly  becoming  the  most  dominant. 

As  this  adventurism  goes  unchecked. 
Moscow  inevitably  concludes  that  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  check  them. 
The  great  peril  brought  on  by  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  from  where 
they  sit  perched  on  the  border  of  anar- 
chic Iran  has  not  elicited  an  effective 
response  from  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets  know  the  United  States  has  gone 
through  a  decade  of  neglect  of  its  secu- 
rity forces,  and  that  psychological  retreat 
caused  by  the  Vietnam  tragedy  has  dam- 
aged this  country's  capibility  to  respond 
to  the  Russian  chaUenge.  The  Soviets, 
and  indeed  they  are  not  alone,  perceive 
a  weak  and  irresolute  America.  And  so 
they  continue  their  expansionism. 

Soviet  defense  outlays  in  the  1970's  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  United  States  by  30 
percent.  Uniformed  Soviet  personnel  is 
estimated  at  4.3  million,  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  American  force.  Prom  1970  to 
1979.  Soviet  manpower  grew  by  400.000 
while  American  manpower  fell  from  a 
peak  of  3.1  million  in  1970  to  2.1  million 
in  1979.  The  Soviets  have  1.56  million 
combat  troops  to  220.000  for  the  United 
States.  It  would  take  one-third  of  our 


total  combat  force  to  match  the  Soviet 
force  now  in  Afghanistan.  Moscow  has 
more  soldiers  on  its  border  with  China 
than  the  United  States  has  in  its  entire 
Army.  In  1962,  the  Soviet  Union  had  10 
SS-6  missiles  aimed  at  us;  now,  they 
have  2,400  modem-type  ballistic  missiles 
aimed  at  us  including  fearsome,  accurate 
heavy  SS-18's. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  charac- 
terized by  a  lack  of  an  overall  strategy, 
conflicting  priorities,  divided  counsel  and 
a  playing  for  the  headlines. 

The  picture  is  a  gloomy  one;  America 
is  at  an  alltime  low  in  economic,  mili- 
tary and  political  prestige.  But,  we  must 
not  believe  that  we  are  doomed  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  Soviet  aggressors  into 
the  dustbin  of  history.  We  cannot  wait 
for  the  new  administration  to  come  to 
ofllce.  We  must  stand  up  now.  We  could 
start  by  building  the  B-1  bomber. 

America  possesses  the  technology  to 
develop  a  superior  defense  system  once 
again.  We  must  make  it  our  priority  to 
rebuild  our  power,  prestige,  and  strength. 
Weakness  has  always  invited  war  and  it 
is  only  through  a  position  of  strength 
that  America  can  pursue  a  policy  of 
peace. 

Our  military  expenditures  must  not 
compete  with  other  spending  programs 
which  are  inherently  more  politictdly  at- 
tractive in  the  short  run.  Social  pro- 
grams cannot  be  treated  as  the  only  ne- 
cessity and  survival  as  a  luxury.  Before 
the  situation  deteriorates  further,  the 
United  States  must  respond  with  a  force- 
ful, clear,  and  complete  program  of  as- 
sistance to  our  threatened  friends  and 
not  merely  a  temporary.  insufQclent 
token  of  aid.  That  policy  can  only  lead  to 
even  worse  results. 

In  20  years  from  now.  let  us  not  look 
back  and  characterize  this  conflict  in 
1980  with  the  Soviet  aggressor  as  "in- 
evitable." That  is  the  description  of  par- 
ticipants who  fail  to  see  events  coming 
and  who  allow  events  to  take  them  where 
they  may.* 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  are  facing 
the  gravest  threat  to  our  security  since 
World  War  n. 

The  Soviet  Union,  flagrantly  violating 
international  law  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  has  invaded  the  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Afghanistan,  executed 
its  leader,  and  installed  a  puppet  regime. 

The  unconscionable  Soviet  conquest  of 
Afghanistan  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Rus- 
sians are  now  only  350  miles  away  from 
accomplishing  a  prime  goal  since  czarist 
days — direct  access  to  a  warm  water 
port.  Furthermore,  if  the  Soviets  push 
south  along  the  Iranian-Pakistani  bor- 
der, claiming  to  "support  the  national 
liberation  movement"  of  the  Baluchis, 
they  would  lie  directly  on  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  enabling  Moscow  to  cut  oS 
Western  oil  supplies  at  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  have  im- 
fortunately  lead  me  to  believe  that  this 
"proximity  theory"  is.  indeed,  the  case — 
that  Moscow's  real  goal  in  the  Afghan- 
istan invasion  is  eventual  control  of  the 
sealanes  supplying  the  West  with  oil,  and 
possibly  control  of  the  oil  itself.  The 
Soviets  have  25,000  troops  poised  on  the 
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Afghan-Iranian  border.  Military  ex- 
perts believe  that  these  forces  could 
secure  a  passage  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
within  48  hours.  Additionally,  Russian 
and  their  surrogate  Cuban  forces  in 
Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen  have  steadily 
increased  In  nimibers  and  strength. 
These  forces  can  strangle  another  sup- 
ply route  of  Western  oil  at  will:  The  Gulf 
of  Aden.  Additionally,  these  countries  he 
directly  south  of  Saudi  Arabia,  giving 
Russia  the  proximity  to  create  insta- 
bility in  the  oil-rich  nation,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  consequences  of  such 
instability. 

But  perhaps  the  most  frightening  rev- 
elation in  recent  weeks  has  been  Amer- 
ica's inability  to  counter  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. The  President  can  threaten  to 
resist  future  aggression,  but  the  admin- 
istration's past  weaknesses  hinder  at- 
tempts to  back  up  the  pledge. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer,  as  it 
was  called  In  the  heyday  of  detente,  a 
"potential  adversary."  The  deplorable  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  exposed  Russia 
for  what  it  is:  a  formidable,  "real"  ad- 
versary bent  on  expansionism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Soviet 
Union  be  considered  as  such,  and  that,  in 
light  of  this,  we  take  appropriate  ac- 
tions. The  United  States  must  be  pre- 
I>ared  to  coimter  future  challenges  across 
the  globe.  The  administration  should 
realize  that  peace  is  best  assured  through 
strength. 

Furthermore,  I  urge  that  this  Congress 
make  clear,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
we  consider  any  Soviet  military  move 
into  Iran  or  Pakistan  as  a  direct  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  will  take  any  and  every  step 
available  to  counter  the  threat. 

Our  Nation  is  facing  an  extremely 
serious  challenge.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  strong  will  and  resolve  of 
the  Ameiican  people,  we  will  meet  this 
challenge.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
concern  of  many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, of  the  administration,  and  of  the 
public  that  Soviet  aggression  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  poses  a  fundamental  chsJlenge 
to  American  economic  and  military 
security. 

Though  we  cannot  exactly  what  is  In 
the  minds  of  Kremlin  strategists,  a  brief 
look  at  the  map  of  the  Middle  East  will 
show  why  this  concern  is  not  unfounded. 
A  constellation  of  Soviet-dominated  or 
Influenced  states  now  stretches  across 
the  Middle  East.  To  the  West,  Soviet  ad- 
visers and  Cuban  troops  are  present  in 
large  numbers  in  Ethiopia,  a  strategic 
nation  that  sits  astride  the  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  Straits  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea.  I  need  not  remind  Members 
of  this  House  that  was  those  Cuban 
troops  who,  with  Soviet  support,  waged 
a  major  military  campaign  which  ulti- 
mately severed  control  of  Ethiopia  for  its 
current  Marxist  rulers.  Now  the  Soviet 
investment  is  paying  off. 

Aden,  otherwise  known  as  South 
Yemen,  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strait.  Some  8.000  Cubans  and  7.000  East 
Germans  are  now  deeply  involved  in 
the  government  of  that  country,  and 
Aden  currently  serves  as  the  base  for 
approximately  20  Soviet  ships  operating 


in  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  Aden,  those 
ships  can  strike  rapidly  and  effectively  at 
the  vital  shipping  lines  which  link  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  the  West  and  the  Far 
East. 

And  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  forci- 
bly conquered  Afganistan.  From  that 
strategic  coimtry,  the  Soviets  may  now, 
if  they  wish,  drive  to  the  East  toward 
Pakistan  and  the  warm  water  ports  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  or  toward  the  West 
and  the  oil  fields  and  ports  of  Iran.  From 
bases  in  Afghanistan  the  Soviets  can  al- 
so threaten  with  air  power  the  shipping 
traffic  entering  and  existing  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  importance  of  gulf  oil  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Over  50  percent  of  that 
oil  currently  is  destined  for  Western  in- 
dustrial markets  or  for  Japan.  Without 
it  the  economies  of  those  countries  would 
grind  to  a  screeching  halt.  The  Soviets 
know  this,  and  we  know  it.  Yet  with 
increasing  boldness  the  Soviet  Union 
has  moved  into  this  vital  area,  virtually 
without  challenge.  The  potential  insta- 
bility of  those  Middle  East  states  not  un- 
der Soviet  domination  is  another  worri- 
some factor,  particularly  when  the 
U.S.S.R  is  now  in  such  a  favorable  posi- 
tion to  politically  destabilize  those  coun- 
tries from  secure  bases  in  the  region. 

We  can  expect  that  the  Soviets  will 
continue  to  press  their  advantage — 
through  the  use  of  East  European  and 
Cuban  surrogates,  and  possibly  through 
new  military  maneuvers.  Last  October 
the  Russians  carried  out  a  2-day  mili- 
tary maneuver  in  which  they  demon- 
strated (with  Aden  as  their  southern 
point  of  destinaticoi)  their  ability  to 
deliver  100.000  men  plus  armor  and 
logistical  equipment  into  the  Middle 
East  within  1  week.  For  the  United 
States  today  I  hc^ie  this  would  be  pos- 
sible. Our  oil  lifelines  lay  exposed,  but 
oiu-  ability  to  defend  either  them  or  our 
sources  of  oil  is  in  question.  Control  of 
those  oil  supplies  is  clearly  the  Soviets' 
goal.  The  only  ronaining  question  is  our 
response. 

"The  nature  of  our  respmise  is,  in  turn, 
open  to  question  because  of  the  declining 
size  of  our  Navy.  We  have  sent  two  car- 
rier task  forces  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  re^x>nse  to  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
but  this  has  at  the  same  time  weakened 
our  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  need  for  a  substantive  and  realis- 
tic American  response  is  clear.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  cannot  be  found  in 
rhetoric,  but  instead  will  require  a 
long-term  commitment  of  both  will  and 
resources.  I  know  that  the  American 
people  are  ready.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  firmly  face  up  to  these  issues 
this  year.* 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  and  our  hostages  are  now 
begiiming  our  Uiird  month  of  imprison- 
ment and  blackmail  by  Iran.  Communist 
Russia  has  just  launched  a  massive 
invasion  of  Afghanistan — the  first  time 
since  World  War  n  that  they  have 
unilaterally  used  their  own  troops 
against  another  nation  outside  their 
Warsaw  Pact  puppets. 

The  events  in  Iran  and  now  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  forces  us  to 
address    some    critical    questions,    the 


answers  to  which  unequivocally  indict 
a  sick  and  self-defeating  foreign  policy 
which  has  been  practiced  by  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  Neither  the  ques- 
tions nor  their  answers  are  too  compli- 
cated for  most  Americans  to  deal  with. 
TTiey  do  not  require  the  training  of  a 
Ph.D. 

First  of  all.  why  did  the  Marxist  ter- 
rorists want  to  take  over  our  embassy 
and,  as  Khomeini  said,  why  did  the  new 
regime  in  Iran  want  to  "rub  the  Amer- 
icans' snout  in  the  dirt"?  That  has  a 
simple  answer — they  did  it  because  they 
hate  and  want  to  severely  damage  the 
world  image  of  the  United  States.  Why 
did  the  Soviets  launch  a  naked  invasion 
of  historically  neutral  Afghanistan? 
Neither  is  the  answer  to  this  question 
difficult. 

They  have  several  reasons,  to  include 
the  very  philosophy  of  commimism — the 
near  evangelical  reUgious  fervw  which 
dictates  that  the  entire  world,  in  time, 
must  be  won  to  communism.  This  re- 
quires the  neutralization  of  those  forces 
that  oppose  that  goal — the  United  States 
and  other  nations  of  the  world  who  have 
historically  blocked  the  ambitions  of 
Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Khruschev,  and  now 
Brezhnev.  One  only  has  to  look  at  a  map 
which  shows  Europe,  Africa,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  see  what  the  Soviets  have  In 
mind. 

Ethiopia,  which  provides  access  to  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
Marxist  regime  cMitrolled  by  the  Soviets. 
The  Soviets  are  presently  sponswing 
Marxist  insurrection  across  the  strait  in 
North  and  South  Yemen,  on  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  which 
would  give  them  complete  control  of  in- 
gress or  egress  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Red 
Sea  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  on  the  west  by  Eg3^t  and  the 
Sudan,  all  our  friends;  and  without  the 
Red  Sea.  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  worth- 
less. Now  notice  the  strategic  location  of 
Afghanistan.  It  provides  the  Soviets  » 
deep  salient  south,  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Iran  and  the  long  northwestern 
border  of  Pakistan  and  plsuies  them  <Kily 
300  miles  from  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  our  vital  oil  routes  ol 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman 
If  they  complete  this  move  and  establish 
a  presence  on  the  southern  coast  of  Iran 
and/or  Pakistan  and  decide  to  block  our 
oil  supply,  we  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  any  more  gasoline  lines  at  our  local 
service  stations — there  will  not  be  any 
oil  to  buy. 

"Rie  discussion  above  explains  why  the 
Iranians  and  Russians  would  want  to 
take  these  actions.  The  remaining  ques- 
tion— the  most  serious  question — is  why 
would  they  take  actions  which  vl(^te  all 
international  norms  of  law  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  apparently  without  any  feiu"  of 
the  United  States?  There  can  only  be 
one  answer.  Both  the  Iranians  and  the 
Soviets  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
"the  United  States  will  not  do  anything." 

ITie  hostages  are  now  in  their  third 
month  of  captivity.  Administration  ac- 
tion to  this  point  has  been  limited  to 
what  any  observer  might  see  as  "hollow 
words."  I  recently  walked  out  of  a  brief- 
ing of  Congressmen  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment official  who  was  asked.  "What  will 
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we  do  if  the  Iranians  kill  some  hostages?" 
He  answered  something  to  the  effect  of, 
"we  will  consider  that  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter." 

When  the  Russians  and  their  Cuban 
puppets  successfully  practice  aggression 
all  over  the  world  and  get  away  with  it, 
why  do  we  hope  there  will  not  be  more 
Angolas,  Ethiopias,  and  Afghanistans — 
and  how  can  we  expect  the  Iranian  ter- 
rorists and  others  not  to  abuse  Americans 
anywhere  in  the  world? 

A  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  (CIA) 
end-of-the-decade  report  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  reveals  that 
the  Soviet  Union  outspent  the  United 
States  Ml  defense  by  almost  30  percent 
during  the  period  1970-79,  or  an  amount 
of  approximately  $100  billion. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  senior  member,  released 
the  CIA  report  last  week. 

In  view  of  our  foreign  policy  defeats 
and  the  ever-increasing  aggressiveness 
of  the  Soviet  Union — their  possible  hand 
in  Iran  and  their  direct  attack  on  Af- 
ghanistan— these  facts  take  on  great 
significance  for  the  redirection  of  Ameri- 
can military  and  foreign  policy  in  the 
"decade  of  the  1980's." 

The  study  points  out  that  for  the  1970- 
79  period,  the  pattern  of  Soviet  military 
spending  was  one  of  continuous  growth 
in  c<»itrast  to  our  downward  defense 
spending  trend.  Although  we  did  show 
some  increases  in  procurement,  research 
and  development,  and  operations  and 
maintenance  in  1976,  declines  persisted 
in  military  personnel  and  military  con- 
struction. 

The  CIA  stated— 

The  report  presents  estimates  of  what  It 
would  cost  to  produce  and  man  In  the  United 
States  a  military  force  of  the  same  size  and 
with  the  same  weapons  Inventory  as  that  of 
the  USSR  and  to  operate  that  force  as  the 
Soviets  do. 

Although  the  Agency  acknowledged 
difficulty  in  comparing  Soviet  and  United 
States  military  spending  the  report  said 
it  "is  likely  to  be  in  error  by  more  than 
10  percent  in  the  current  period  or  by 
more  than  15  percent  early  in  the 
decade." 

In  the  strategic  area,  Soviet  expendi- 
tures, measured  in  dollars,  is  estimated 
to  be  2%  times  ours  during  the  period 
1970-79.  For  1  year  alone,  1979,  we  know 
Soviet  outlays  amounted  to  $165  billion 
compared  to  $108  biUion  for  the  United 
States — a  difference  of  50  percent. 

TTie  difference  in  their  spending  and 
ours  over  the  past  decade  amounts  to 
more  than  $100  billion  to  their  advan- 
tage. To  demonstrate  what  this  money 
could  have  procured  for  U.S.  security, 
take  a  look  at  the  following  lists:  200 
MX  missiles  plus  shelters:  13  Trident 
submarines  plus  missiles:  244  B-1 
bomber  fleet:  7,000  XM-1  tanks,  plus  the 
matching  complement  of  infantry  fight- 
ing vehicles:  275  AMST  transport  air- 
craft needed  to  carry  modem  army  fight- 
ing forces  and  their  equipment:  and  all 
of  the  P-14's,  P-15's,  P-16's.  P-18's.  and 
A-lO's  needed  to  modernize  our  tactical 
air  forces. 

If  we  are  fortunate,  and  are  able  to 
read  and  heed  warnings — such  as  this 
CIA  report  and  recent  events  in  Iran  and 


Afghanistan — I  hope  that  for  the  liberty 
of  our  country,  we  do  not  repeat  these 
neglects  of  the  1970's  as  we  move  into  the 
1980's. 

We  are  like  the  television  comedian 
who  says  "I  don't  get  no  respect."  It  is 
true — we  will  not  get  any  respect  from 
anyone  untU  we  demand  it.« 
•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  dialog  concerning 
Soviet  expansionism  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  I  sincerely  regret  the  chain  of 
events  which  has  brought  on  this  discus- 
sion. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
address  one  facet  of  tliis  most  disturbing 
situation:  Our  ability  militarily  to  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge  for  control  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  sealanes. 

Like  others,  I  deplore  the  imwarranted 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  violation  of  that  country's 
territorial  integrity  was  an  action  which 
tipped  the  hand  of  the  Russians  so  bla- 
tantly that  surely  no  nation  can  fail  to 
see  the  Russian's  intent  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  But  I  must  caution  my  col- 
leagues to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
playing  penny-ante  poker.  We  must  be 
very  careful  in  how  we  respond  to  the 
Soviet  agression;  we  do  not  want  to  put 
our  necks  in  a  noose. 

For  months  I  have  recognized  that  the 
Russians'  apparent  design  was  to  sur- 
round the  oil-producing  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  in  a  great,  pincerlike  move- 
ment. 

The  first  signal  was  the  Russian  back- 
ing of  Cuban  mercenaries  in  the  takeover 
of  Angola.  We  have  since  seen  Ethiopia 
taken  over  by  the  same  Cuban  merce- 
naries, again  with  Russian  backing,  a 
takeover  which  opened  up  that  country's 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea. 

South  Yemen,  on  the  tip  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  and  on  the  southern  border 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  was  next  to  see  Rus- 
sian-backed Cuban  soldiers  move  in. 

Blatant  Russian  instigation  and  sup- 
port of  unrest  in  Iran  after  the  seizure 
of  our  Embassy  was  but  another  in  the 
long  line  of  Soviet  moves  toward  sur- 
rounding and  controlling  the  oil  produc- 
ing countries  of  the  Mideast. 

While  not  itself  an  oil-producing  na- 
tion, Afghanistan's  location  adjacent  to 
Iran  clearly  was  the  motivation  for  the 
Soviet  presence  which  was  apparent 
since  the  Marxist  coup  in  1978  and 
whiich  culminated  with  the  full-scale  in- 
vasion in  December. 

Given  this  series  of  Russian  moves  as 
I  have  watched  them  over  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  I  was  pleased  at  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
protect  U.S.  vital  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

I  must  add  a  note  of  caution,  how- 
ever: We  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
protection  of  those  interests  will  not  be 
easy  and,  at  the  present  time  with  our 
present  military  capabihty,  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  attempt  in  a  direct 
manner. 

Having  visited  Saudi  Arabia  in  the 
past  few  weeks  and  having  fiown  over 
portions  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  bear  in  mind  the 
physical  limitations  of  protecting  that 
part  of  the  globe. 


Compared  to  the  Russians,  with  the 
relatively  short  distance  from  their  bor- 
der and  with  their  present  toehold  in 
Afghanistan,  our  supply  lines  are  too 
long  to  sustain  a  military  action  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

There  are  two  ways  to  reach  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  One  is  through  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal, which  can  be  easily  blocked. 

The  other  way  would  be  the  long  way 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  off  South 
Africa. 

The  even  longer  approach  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  through  the  Indian  Ocean  via 
the  Pacific  is  subject  to  possible  block- 
age at  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

The  alternative  to  these  sea  routes 
would  be  an  airlift  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
accomplish,  if  we  could  accomplish  it  at 
all. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  with  supply 
lines  is  the  tact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  our  base  on  the  island  of  Diego  Gar- 
cia in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  have  no 
bases  in  this  region.  And,  Diego  Garcia 
may  be  too  far  from  the  Straits  of  Hor- 
muz  to  be  of  great  use. 

While  the  Russians  make  port  calls 
throughout  this  area  and  can  dock  in 
several  ports  where  they  or  their  Cuban 
surrogates  have  been  active.  The  Rus- 
sians do  not  have  a  single  sea  base  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  at  this  time.  It  may 
behoove  this  country  to  help  insure, 
through  diplomatic  initiatives,  that  such 
a  base  is  not  offered  or  agreed  to  by  any 
of  the  nations  which  surround  the  In- 
dian Ocean  basin. 

It  has  long  been  my  steadfast  belief 
that  the  United  States  should  be  so 
strong  militarily  that  no  nation  dare  at- 
tack us.  I  submit  that  this  remains  the 
best  policy  which  we  can  follow  in  order 
to  contain  the  threat  of  Soviet  expan- 
sion. 

It  is  when  we  are  perceived  to  be  weak 
that  we  are  at  risk,  and  I  submit  that 
stepping  up  our  military  preparedness 
will  reduce  that  risk. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  need  for  creating 
a  U.S.  light-armored  corps  that  could 
be  transported  in  existing  aircraft  to 
meet  Soviet  threats,  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  in  its  current  edition  cited  some 
statistics  which  I  believe  illustrate  this 
point  of  the  need  for  strengthening  our 
military  capability. 

In  that  analysis  the  magazine  stated 
that  at  this  time  the  Soviet  Army  has  at 
least  seven  airborne  divisions  available 
for  deployment  anjrwhere  in  the  world. 

To  counter  those  divisions,  the  maga- 
zine goes  on,  the  United  States  has  the 
101st  Airborne,  the  82d  Airborne,  and 
several  Marine  divisions  which,  in  num- 
ber, may  equal  the  Russian  airmobile 
divisions.  However,  the  Russians  have 
2,000  armored  vehicles  in  their  force 
while  we  have  fewer  than  200.  In  addi- 
tion, our  medium  tanks  in  that  force  can 
be  airlifted  only  in  the  C-5A,  which  it- 
self is  limited  in  number,  and  neither  of 
our  medium  tanks  can  be  carried  in  a 
C-141. 

This  leaves  us  only  with  the  alternative 
of  delivering  those  tanks  by  sea,  which  as 
I  have  pointed  out  presents  serious  dif- 
ficulties. 

To  strengthen  our  own  military  pre- 
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paredness  ctmnot  be  accomplished  over- 
night. I  submit  that  our  best  course  in 
the  meantime  is  to  help  our  allies  in  the 
Middle  East  to  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

While  we  can  help  Middle  East  coun- 
tries to  be  able  to  defend  themselves,  the 
region  is  likely  to  remain  unstable  so 
long  as  there  remains  no  solution  to  the 
decades-old  problem  of  the  Palestinians. 

There  has  been  immense  progress  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  since  the  initia- 
tion of  friendlier  relations  in  the  fall  of 
1977.  A  resolution  of  the  continuing 
Palestinian  problem,  however,  still  is  not 
in  reach,  and  it  would  be  in  our  interests 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  world  peace  to 
continue  to  work  at  solving  this  very  dif- 
ficult political  dilemma. 

I  want  to  commend  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma  for  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  significance  of  the  re- 
cent Soviet  actions  and  what  our  most 
appropriate  response  might  be.  llils  Is  an 
extremely  important  matter  and  one  in 
which  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
intensely  interested.* 
•  Mr.  PINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  Mickey  Epwards, 
for  initiating  this  discussion  of  Soviet 
expansion  and  control  of  sealanes.  The 
events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  in- 
deed demonstrated  to  the  United  States 
the  extent  to  which  our  conception  of 
"detente"  has  lulled  us  into  complacency 
and  obscured  our  perception  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions and  motivations  in  its  foreign 
activities.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
Mr.  Edwards  that  we  should  view  these 
events  as  part  of  the  Soviet's  global  strat- 
egy, and  in  turn,  direct  our  own  efforts 
toward  adopting  a  more  coherent  coim- 
terstrategy  to  meet  and  arrest  this  Soviet 
threat.  We  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of 
our  world  leadership  responsibilities. 
Foreign  poUcy  no  longer  seems  to  be 
solidly  grounded  in  a  comprehensive 
framework,  but  operates  in  fits  and 
starts,  constantly  lurching  from  one 
world  crisis  to  another.  The  sense  of 
drift,  of  lack  of  cohesion,  and  of  almless- 
ness,  not  only  invites  Soviet  adventurism, 
but  causes  our  allies  to  question  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  commitment  to  them. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  demonstrate  to  our  friends  and 
aUies  our  resolve  to  confront  directly 
Soviet  expansionism,  not  only  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  but  also  in  the  Asian  Pacific— 
a  region  which  may  well  be  the  Soviet 
Union's  next  target.  Without  question, 
the  sealanes  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  will 
acquire  increasing  importance  to  the 
West  as  vital  military  access  routes  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  smd  Persisui  Gulf.  The 
dramatic  expansion  of  the  Soviet  naval 
fieet  in  recent  years  indicates  that  the 
Soviets,  too,  recognize  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  these  sealanes.  Japan  and 
many  of  our  Southeast  Asian  allies  have 
already  repeatedly  voiced  their  concern 
that  this  Soviet  naval  buildup  might  in- 
terfere with  the  transport  of  their  oil  and 
other  supplies. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I,  along  with 
24  of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  234,  a  res- 
olution directing  the  President  to  consult 
with  friendly  nations  in  the  Pacific  area 


for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  sealane  se- 
curity system  tSSS).  The  goal  of  this 
system  would  be  to  provide  lif esaving  as- 
sistance on  the  high  seas,  and  safe,  se- 
cure, and  free  transit  through  interna- 
tional sealanes  adjacent  to  East  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Under  this  plan,  member  nations  of 
ASEAN  (Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philip- 
pines, Singapore,  and  Thailand),  plus, 
Australia,  Canada,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Korea,  would  contribute  naval 
or  other  resources  to  a  multinational 
fleet  fully  coordinated  under  U.S.  leader- 
ship. This  fleet  would  patrol  the  interna- 
tional sealanes  proximate  to  East  and 
Southeast  Asia,  emphasizing  safety  in  all 
aspects  for  all  vessels  using  these  waters. 
It  would  not  alter  or  supplant  the  United 
States-Japan  Mutual  Security  Treaty, 
the  ANZUS  Treaty,  or  any  of  our  other 
collective  security  systems.  Its  mission 
would  be  limited  to  assuring  sealane 
safety  and  security  in  the  designated  in- 
ternational sealanes. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  make  a 
meaningful  response  to  the  Afghanistan 
invasion,  we  should  begin  now  to  clarify 
and  enhance  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  defense  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Pacific  region  as  one  part  of  a  more 
clearly  conceptualized  global  strategy. 
We  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  indeed  continue  to 
push  and  probe  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  simultaneously  from  various 
directions.  And,  the  sealanes  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Asia  Pacific  are  particu- 
larly tempting  targets  because  they  act 
as  lifelines  to  many  nations.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  U.S.-sponsored,  multilat- 
eral system,  such  as  the  one  I  propose, 
would  be  the  most  effective  way  of  dem- 
onstrating a  unified  response  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  apparent  multipronged 
strategy. 

A  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  234  follows: 

Paul  Plndley,  Republican  of  IlllnoU;  VPU- 
11am  S.  Broomfleld.  RepubUcan  of  Michigan: 
Bob  Wilson.  Republican  of  California;  Floyd 
Spence,  Republican  of  South  Carolina;  Ralph 
3.  Regula,  Republican  of  Ohio;  Larry  Winn. 
Jr..  Republican  of  Kansas;  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Democrat  of  California;  P.  James  Senaen- 
brenner,  Jr.,  Republican  of  Wisconsin;  Tom 
Corcoran.  Republican  of  lUlnols;  Tim  liee 
Carter.  Republican  of  Kentucky;  G.  WUUam 
Whltehurst,  Republican  of  Virginia;  Robert 
J.  Lagomarslno,  Republican  of  California; 
Robert  E.  Bauman.  Re)}ubUcan  of  Maryland; 
Arlan  Stangeland.  Republican  of  Minnesota; 
Robert  E.  Badham,  Republican  of  California; 
Vic  Pazlo,  Republican  of  California;  Dan 
Lungren.  Republican  of  California;  Richard 
H.  Ichord,  Democrat  of  Missouri;  Charles 
Wilson.  Democrat  of  Texas;  Bill  Prenzel.  Re- 
publican of  Minnesota;  James  H.  QuUlen. 
Republican  of  Tennessee;  Paul  Simon.  Demo- 
crat of  Illinois;  O.  V.  (Scxiny)  Montgomery, 
Democrat  of  Mississippi;  Joel  Prttchard,  Re- 
publican of  Washington;  Tennysoin  Quyer, 
Republican  of  Ohto.« 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rbttss)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


CXXVI- 


-Part  1 


HON.     JOHN     CAVANAUGH     RULES 
OUT  1980  REELECTION  BID 

Mr.   REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
duty  this  evening  which  is  neither  al- 


together joyous  nor  wh(dly  sad.  I  pay 
tribute  along  with  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  John  Cavanaugr,  who  has 
recently  decided  not  to  seek  reelection. 

In  his  two  terms  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  in  the  Congress,  John  has 
been  one  of  our  brightest  stars. 

His  mthusiasm,  his  dedication,  his 
ability  to  stand  back  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  congressional  pohtics,  have  re- 
freshed those  of  us  who  have  worked 
closely  with  him. 

He  is  truly  in  the  tradition  of  another 
great  Nebraskan,  George  Norris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  place  into  the  Record  the 
statement  of  the  gentlonan  from  Ne- 
braslui,  John  Cavanaugh,  announcing 
his  decision  not  to  seek  another  term, 
and  editorials  on  that  event  from  the 
Lincoln  Star  and  the  Lincoln  Journal 
respectively. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitle- 
man  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Articles  referred  to  follow: 
Cavanaugh  Rui,xs  Otrr  1960  RcnxcnoN  Bid 

I  wlU  not  ask  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska  to  again 
grant  me  the  privilege  of  representing  them 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the 
election  to  be  held  in  1980.  For  nearly  a 
decade  I  have  devoted  my  energies  and  abili- 
ties to  public  service.  I  began  the  decade  of 
the  1970's  In  the  service  of  my  country  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Army.  I  liave 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  four  years'  service  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  as  a  rep- 
resentative In  the  State  Legislature.  When 
this  new  year  has  ended  I  will  have  com- 
pleted four  years  as  a  Representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
In  the  United  States  Congress. 

There  is  no  greater  honor  which  the  citi- 
zens of  a  free  society  can  confer  upon  a 
fellow  citizen  than  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting them  In  those  deliberations  which 
wUl  determine  the  freedoms  and  obUgatlons 
to  be  enjoyed  and  borne  by  each  member. 
While  still  a  young  man  I  have  been  three 
times  so  honored  by  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska, and  I  have  acquired  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  for  the  people  of  this 
State  which  will  not  be  extinguished  In  my 
lifetime. 

While  I  consider  participation  in  our  po- 
litical process  a  noble  goal  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  each  citizen.  I  believe  that  In  a 
democratic  society  the  honor  of  public  serv- 
ice should  be  sparingly  enjoyed  both  for  the 
good  of  those  chosen  to  serve  and  for  the 
vitality  of  the  democracy.  Therefore  today, 
for  what  I  hope  will  be  the  good  of  both  my 
country  and  myself.  I  am  removing  myself 
from  consideration  for  further  pubUc  serv- 
ice In  1980. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  thotisands  of 
Nebraskans  who  have  given  me  their  trust 
wlU  understand  that  I  have  spent  nearly 
all  my  adult  years  In  pubUc  life.  In  order  to 
fairly  serve  the  needs  and  Interests  of  500,- 

000  constituents  more  than  1,000  miles  from 
the  Capital  as  well  as  make  Judgments  on 
the  future  direction  and  destiny  of  220  mU- 
llon  Americans,  the  energies  and  attention  of 
any  person  would  be  strained.  In  order 
to  serve  the  people  I  have  asked  my  wife, 
Kate,  to  make  more  personal  sacrifices  than 
either  the  bonds  of  marriage  or  the  bound- 
less generosities  of  love  entitle  me.  She  has 
made  them  cheerfully,  and  we  have  greatly 
enjojred   our   ten   years   together.   But   now 

1  have  other  considerations  as  well.  Pour 
children  under  the  age  of  seven  years  have 
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a  rightful  claim  to  the  attention  and  affec- 
tion of  their  father.  1  have  concluded  that 
to  continue  to  defer  those  claims  "until 
after  the  next  election"  Is  an  endless  road 
traveled  sadly  by  too  many  men  too  deeply 
captivated  by  public  life.  Simply  stated,  I 
want  to  pursue  the  opportunity  of  spending 
more  time  with  my  wife  and  children. 

I  will  leave  public  service  with  a  feeling 
of  both  satisfaction  and  a  sense  of  having 
left  much  unfulfilled.  I  am  pleased  that  dur- 
ing my  service  In  both  the  State  Legislature 
and  the  Congress  I  have  been  able  to  make 
contributions  to  the  revltallzatlon  of  the 
center  of  our  city,  I  was  able  to  rewrite  the 
law  for  Sanitary  Development  Districts  to 
provide  more  protection  of  homeowners  and 
more  orderly  growth  for  development  of  our 
urban  areas  and  I  endeavored  to  reform  the 
state  penal  system  to  more  effectively  meet 
the  needs  of  our  State.  In  the  Congress  my 
efforts  resulted  In  a  significant  expansion  of 
the  rights  of  privacy  of  our  citizens  from 
unwarranted  violation  by  the  government.  I 
have  worked  to  eliminate  waste,  inefficiency 
and  Inscnsltivlty  in  the  services  our  govern- 
ment offers  whUe  I  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  equal  opportunities  for  all 
of  our  citizens  and  to  preserve  and  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  our  society  to  our  veterans 
and  to  our  elderly  citizens. 

Today,  the  greatest  dangers  we  face  are 
the  careless  greed  of  many  of  the  large  eco- 
nomic Interests  In  our  society  and  the  mind- 
less selfishness  of  many  of  our  people.  We 
must  fight  the  growing  cynicism  which  now 
afflicts  our  society  and  Is  reinforced  daily 
by  the  news  media  with  no  sense  of  pur- 
pose or  prospective,  and  we  must  reduce  the 
power  and  the  cost  of  our  government  if  we 
are  to  retain  our  freedoms. 

If  we  can  meet  these  challenges  success- 
fully the  fruits  of  the  next  decade  will  be 
the  greatest  in  all  of  our  history.  If  we  fail 
we  may  lose  all  that  has  been  given  us. 

I  began  public  life  with  the  inspiration 
of  my  family,  the  help  of  my  friends,  and 
my  faith  in  the  future.  In  the  intervening 
years  I  have  added  to  my  family,  enriched  my 
friendships  and  Increased  my  faith  in  the 
future.  Public  life  has  been  good  to  me,  and 
I  thank  Ood  for  his  generosity. 

(From  the  Lincoln  Star,  Jan.  3,  1980) 
Cavakaugh's  Decision  :  Betond  Partisanship 

If  John  Cavanaugh  of  Omaha  does  Indeed 
announce  today  that  he  will  not  seek  re-elec- 
tion to  the  House  from  Nebraska's  Second 
Congressional  District,  as  the  Lincoln  Jour- 
nal reported  Wednesday,  the  state  and  nation 
will  be  the  poorer  for  It. 

We  say  that  not  out  of  partisan  dismay — 
although  there  will  be  considerable  hand- 
wringing  on  the  part  of  Nebraska  Democrats 
who  see  Cavanaugh  as  that  party's  brightest 
star  In  the  future — but  because  the  personal 
characteristics  Cavanaugh  brings  to  politics 
and  government  are  precisely  those  of  which 
the  nation  needs  more,  not  less,  as  we  enter 
the  1980s. 

One  can  disagree  with  Cavanaugh's  voting 
record  and  political  philosophy  but  no  one 
can  dispute  that  he  Is  tough,  smart,  honest 
and  independent. 

Cavanaugh  speaks  his  mind — even  when  he 
doesn't  need  to — and  that  sometimes  per- 
plexes his  friends  and  delights  his  enemies. 
But  that  honesty  is  rare,  and  to  be  prized. 
He  at  times  has  little  patience  with  fools 
and  In  a  calling  with  a  surfeit  of  fools,  that 
can  be  a  liability,  but  a  refreahlng  one.  He 
has  a  healthy  perspective  on  the  Importance 
of  his  office  and  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment. We  see  him  as  having,  in  his  mind, 
stripped  them  of  phony  regal  trappings.  He 
Is,  as  Shirley  Chlsholm  has  said  of  herself. 
"unboesed  and  unbought."  and  the  fact  that 
re-election  has  never  been  his  highest  priority 
sets  him  apart — and  above — most  of  his 
colleagues. 


At  a  time  when  special  Interests  are  in  the 
process  of  capturing  the  Congress  and  It  Is 
populated  with  more  than  enough  one-issue 
fanatics,  partisan  zealots,  toadies,  errand 
boys,  spineless  hacks  who  bend  with  the  wind 
and  egomaniacs  whose  commitment  to  the 
Job  ends  with  winning  the  election,  the  loss 
of  a  Cavanaugh  diminishes  the  Congress  by 
more  than  just  one  member. 

If  Cavanaugh  does  bow  out.  that  prob- 
ably win  reflect  the  enormous  pressure  pub- 
lic service  places  on  a  family  man.  The  34- 
year-old  congressman  might  figure  It  is  time 
for  him  and  his  wife  to  serve  themselves  and 
their  four  small  children  rather  than  half  a 
million  constituents  and  the  nation  at  large. 

Well  rejoice  for  Cavanaugh  if  an  escape 
from  public  life  brings  the  family  greater 
fulfillment  and  happiness.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  Is  profound  sadness  in  witnessing 
a  fine  young  politician  hang  it  up.  The  na- 
tion really  does  need  more  like  hUn. 


[From  the  Lincoln  loumal,  Jan.  3,  1980) 
John  Cavanaugh's  Bombshell 

No  event  in  recent  Nebraska  political  his- 
tory hit  the  state  with  quite  such  a  wallop. 

Democrats.  Republican  and  independents 
Wednesday  were  universally  dumbfounded — 
that's  the  right  word — by  the  Journal's  ex- 
clusive report  that  Rep.  John  Cavanaugh  of 
Omaha  is  bypassing  a  run  for  the  third  term. 

It's  not  exactly  like  the  sun  refusing  to 
come  up  In  the  east.  Still,  there  wasn't  a  soul 
in  the  political  community  who,  as  of  a  week 
ago,  hadn't  expected  the  Iconoclastic  Cava- 
naugh to  try  to  extend  his  congressional  ca- 
reer in  1980.  And  then  in  1982,  1984,  etc. 

Indeed,  the  talented,  gutty  and  politically 
wise  Irishman  was  widely  envisioned  as  a 
prospective  major  power  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  Nebraska  rarely  has 
had  any  clout. 

What  nobody  had  figured  on  was  that  there 
may  be  more  important  matters  in  the  life 
of  young  John  Cavanaugh  than  being  a  con- 
gressional wheel — matters  such  as  his  grow- 
ing, energetic  family,  and  his  physical  ability 
to  be  close  to  it  while  the  kids  really  need  a 
father's  closeness.  That  kind  of  priority- 
setting  says  worlds  about  Cavanaugh  as  a 
human  being. 

The  loss  of  Cavanaugh  to  his  party  is  deva- 
stating. Even  though  the  Second  District  Is 
nominally  Democratic  in  terms  of  registra- 
tion. Cavanaugh  was  the  first  Democrat  in 
28  years  to  be  elected  to  Congress.  And  that 
was  tough.  Whoever  Democrats  pick  as  their 
1980  champion  In  the  Second  District  race  Is 
guaranteed  a  difficult,  uphill  struggle. 

Beyond  party  considerations.  Cavanaugh's 
bowing  out  at  this  time  and  place  is  a  sad- 
dening development  for  Nebraska. 

He  was  the  only  member  of  Nebraska's 
Washington  delegation — Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. House  or  Senate — who  supplied 
representation  to  those  Nebraska  citizens 
totally  unrepresented  for  decades,  the  liber- 
als of  both  parties,  in  all  three  districts. 

It  was  expressly  in  the  belief  that  those 
minority  Nebraskans  needed  representation 
in  Washington,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
diversity  in  the  otherwise  monolithic  politi- 
cal coloration  of  the  state's  congressional 
bloc,  that  the  Journal  endorsed  Cavanaugh's 
nominations  and  elections,  in  1976  and  again 
in  1978. 

Those  endorsements  were  never  recanted 
even  when  we  held  our  nose  at  a  number  of 
Cavanaugh's  House  votes.  For  the  structural 
reason  expressed  above,  plus  Cavanaugh's 
personal  qualities — which  Includes  genuine 
compassion  for  the  weak  and  the  disadvan- 
taged, for  not  taking  himself  too  seriously 
and  his  clear,  sardonic  vision  of  the  political 
rat  race — we  very  likely  would  have  backed 
his  re-election  again  this  year,  regardless  of 
the  Republican  opposition. 

The  time  may  come  when  John  Cavanaugh 
can  again  offer  himself  as  an  elective  option 


for  Nebraskans.  or  some  of  them.  That  would 
be  a  wholesome  occasion.  In  any  reckoning  of 
Nebraska's  political  best  and  brightest.  John 
Cavanaugh  would  be  among  the  elite. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  I  may  just  comment  very  briefly  to 
my  colleague  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  have  taken 
above  average  interest  in  the  career  of 
our  colleague  from  Nebraska,  because  I 
spent  2  of  my  college  years  at  Dana  Col- 
lege in  Blair.  Nebr.,  which  is  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  representation  that  area  has 
received  during  this  period  from  John 
Cavanaugh. 

I  would  simply  want  to  join  in  the 
gentleman's  words  of  commendation, 
and  I  would  add  that  my  hope  is  that  as 
he  reflects  upon  the  contribution  that  he 
has  made  to  the  people  of  that  area  and 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  that  John 
Cavanaugh  might  consider  this  matter  of 
stepping  aside. 

The  Nation  would  be  well  served,  and 
his  district  would  l)e  well  served  if  we 
had  his  continued  presence  here  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great  regret 
that  I  read  of  the  retirement  of  my  class- 
mate and  dear  friend  John  J.  Cavanaugh. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  share  his 
friendship  both  across  the  hall  in  the 
Cannon  Building  and  with  him  as  we  sat 
side  by  side  on  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. He  embodies  the  best  traits  of  a 
fine  legislator:  great  ability,  hard  work, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  ethics.  The  House 
will  truly  lose  one  of  its  finest  Members 
when  John  goes  back  to  Nebraska  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress. 

My  primary  exposure  to  Representa- 
tive Cavanaugh's  legislative  abilities 
comes  from  our  mutual  membership  on 
the  Banking  Committee.  We  are  both 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Development  Institutions  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  and  Monetary  Policy.  We  have 
dealt  with  many  difficult  issues  here  and 
I  have  always  found  that  John  Cava- 
naugh asked  the  tough,  hard  questions, 
and  put  his  incisive  mind  to  work  on  the 
most  intractable  problems.  The  entire 
committee  benefitted  from  his  contribu- 
tion. He  never  failed  to  represent  the 
best  interests  of  his  constituents. 

One  of  John's  reasons  for  leaving  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a  brilliant  congres- 
sional career  deserves  special  mention. 
This  is  his  devotion  to  his  family.  Too 
often  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  professional  environments,  the 
family  is  placed  on  the  back  burner  in  a 
congressional  career.  John  Cavanaugh 
has  never  succumbed  to  this  temptation. 
He  has  always  kept  his  wife  and  children 
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in  the  forefront  of  his  life  and  I  feel  that 
he  deserves  recognition  for  this.  We  all 
wish  he  and  his  family  the  best  of  luck 
in  their  return  home.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentative's loss  is  truly  Omaha's  gain. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  the  special  order  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

I  walked  into  this  Chamber  tonight 
and  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  red 
menace  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  John 
Cavanaugh,  because  I  think  that  one 
thing  that  we  have  to  realize  is  that  our 
friend  John  Cavanaugh  is  not  only  not 
a  menace,  but  clearly  one  of  the  most 
talented  persons  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  integrity  and  foresight 
of  anybody  in  the  House. 

I  think  that  John  was  the  first  person 
I  met  when  I  was  here  in  Congress.  We 
came  in  together.  We  sat  at  a  luncheon, 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Jim  Wright,  who 
was  running  for  majority  leader  at  that 
time. 

I  sat  there  with  John  and  came  home 
to  my  wife  and  said,  "J  think  I  have  a 
friend  in  this  place,  at  least  somebody 
who  will  talk  to  me,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
ceedings." 

n  1820 

Then  John  and  I  and  Kate  and  my 
wife  Rhoda  became  friends  over  the  next 
month  or  so.  Then  we  had  the  swearing- 
in  ceremony  here  in  the  House,  in  which 
case  we  had  a  new  Speaker,  Tip  O'Neill. 
But  he  was  overshadowed  by  five  red- 
headed people  here  on  the  floor,  John, 
Kate,  and  the  three  kids,  including 
babies  crawling  all  over  the  proceedings ; 
and  he  managed  to  dominate  the  media 
and  Time,  and  Newsweek,  and  U.S.  News, 
and  the  New  York  Times,  all  to  my  own 
personal  chagrin.  But  I  think  perhaps 
that  is  of  great  significance  because  of 
the  love  he  has  for  his  family. 

John,  Kate,  Rhoda,  and  I  have  been 
very  good  friends.  In  fact,  we  have  prob- 
ably been  the  laest  of  friends  since  we 
have  been  in  Congress.  We  love  them  for 
their  naturalness  and  for  their  openness. 

But  if  I  had  to  describe  John  in  any 
word,  I  would  quote  Dante  who  said  the 
deepest  place  in  hell  is  reserved  for  those 
who  in  a  period  of  moral  crisis  claim  neu- 
trality. I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
in  this  Chamber  who  does  not  claim  neu- 
trality more  than  John  Cavanaugh.  I 
think  he  has  been  a  symbol  of  integrity 
and  deep  friendship  for  me  and  I  think 
for  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
as  well. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
we  come  here  not  to  bury  John  but  to 
praise  John.  Obviously  he  is  not  some- 
one who  is  passing  from  us,  but  is  young, 
is  vibrant,  and  is  obviously  going  to  go 
back  and  continue  to  be  an  active  mem- 
ber of  his  community  and  of  his  State. 

The  fact  is  that  John  has  made  a  de- 


cision in  conscience  to  change  from  his 
role  as  Representative  in  this  House.  If 
there  is  anything  that  characterizes  him, 
it  is  that  he  does  act  out  of  conscience 
and  that  he  makes  his  decisions  based  on 
that.  It  is  not  easy  to  assume  the  bur- 
dens that  a  Member  does,  either  in  terms 
of  reelection  or  the  responsibilities  that 
one  has  in  this  Chamber.  We  all  face 
those  same  burdens  and  those  same  re- 
sponsibilities, and  so  it  is  often  the  pub- 
lic's image  that  somehow  the  role  of  Rep- 
resentative is  an  easy  one.  It  is  not:  and 
in  his  conscience  he  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  time  to  continue  that  career,  but 
to  make  a  change,  to  take  a  sabbatical 
leave,  or  hopefully  a  sabbatical  leave 
from  this  institution. 

So  I  think  he  has  made  a  supr^ne  act 
of  following  his  conscience  in  making 
that  decision.  I  respect  him  for  it.  I  give 
my  regards  to  both  him  and  his  wife. 

We  look  forward  when  his  sabbatical 
concludes  to  him  returning  to  tbis  Insti- 

tUtlOTl. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxhan). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  join  my  colleague 
in  this  special  order  paying  tribute  to 
John  Cavanaugh.  I  think  it  is  a  loss  for 
the  country  not  to  have  him  continue  in 
the  Congress. 

But  I  also  feel  a  real  personal  loss  not 
only  in  lost  friendship  with  someone 
with  whom  I  share  the  everyday  experi- 
ences of  being  a  Member,  but  John  and 
I  are  in  a  carpool  together.  Now  that  we 
have  no  controls  on  tlie  price  of  energy, 
I  fear  our  carpool  is  going  to  run  Into 
great  expenses  in  trying  to  get  to  our 
home  and  back  to  the  Capitol. 

John  aptly  would  have  applied  to  him 
all  of  the  adjectives  of  hardworking, 
dedicated,  and  sincere.  He  is  the  kind  of 
person  who  I  think  in  public  office  has 
worked  to  restore  the  faith  that  people 
seem  to  have  lost  in  their  public  officials. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  integrity.  We  will 
certainly  miss  him  and  we  want,  all  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  in  the  House,  to  wish  him 
well,  every  success.  We  will  just  have  to 
pay  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  for 
the  gas  that  we  will  not  share  with  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  John's  distin- 
guished Nebraska  colleague,  Mr.  Bereu- 

TER. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
ceedings honoring  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska,  Representative  John  Cava- 
naugh. 

My  wife  and  I  first  met  John  and  Katy 
Cavanaugh  when  he  and  I  served  in  the 
Nebraska  Unicameral  with  him  in  1975 
and  1976.  Since  our  desks  were  side  by 
side  in  the  Chamber,  I  got  to  know 
John  very  well.  John  Cavanaugh  proved 
himself  to  be  a  well-respected  legislator, 
dedicated  to  the  highest  principles — and 
in  short  was  truly  one  of  the  most 
effective  members  of  the  Unicameral 
during  his  4-year  term. 

Now  that  I  have  served  with  him  for 


a  year  in  the  96th  Congress — ^not  In  a 
body  of  49  legislators,  but  435  Members — 
I  have  found  that  the  principles  that 
have  guided  him  in  the  past  have  re- 
mained with  him.  He  is  a  conscientious 
Congressman  who  consistently  votes  his 
conscience. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Joew  and  I  are 
members  of  diflerent  political  parties,  he 
and  I  have  maintained  good  relation- 
ships throughout  our  years  of  contact. 
I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for  the  hos- 
pitality and  courtesy  he  provided  when 
I  first  joined  this  body  in  1979;  that 
courtesy  and  friendship  has  continued 
throughout  our  service  here,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  96th  Congress. 

Perhaps  nothing  illustrates  Johk's 
dedication  to  principle  more  than  an  in- 
cident that  occurred  during  his  service 
in  the  Nebraska  Unicameral.  When  first 
seated  as  a  freshman  legislator  in  the 
Unicameral,  John  had  the  "audacity"  to 
lock  horns  with  one  of  the  epitome  of 
the  old  guard,  State  Senator  Terry  Car- 
penter, who  many  here  may  remember 
as  the  famous  nominator  of  "Joe  Smith" 
as  Vice-President  during  the  1956  Re- 
publican convention. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  comments  about  the 
young  "whipper-snapper"  on  the  floor  of 
the  Unicameral  rivaled  the  flame  in 
John's  hair.  To  some  it  might  be  un- 
ususd — but  not  to  me — that  a  few  years 
later  John  Cavanaugh  would  be  leading 
the  floor  fight  in  the  Nebraska  Unicam- 
eral to  seat  his  own  nemesis,  Terry  Car- 
penter. 

The  apparent  winner  of  a  write-in 
campaign  for  the  legislature  after  he 
had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  unseat 
Senator  Carl  Curtis  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  not  seated,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  due  to  a  lack  of  conviction 
to  principle  or  a  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  now-Congressman  John  Cava- 
naugh. 

A  lighter  side  to  John  also  emerged 
in  the  Nebraska  Unicameral  one  day, 
when  imannounced  he  entered  the 
Chambers  dressed  in  full  regaUa  as  a 
drum  major,  marched  down  the  center 
aisle  with  baton  and  all,  and  marched 
out  the  door.  It  is  the  only  time  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  any  legislativje 
body  struck  speechless. 

John  also  had  the  habit  of  taking  his 
children  on  the  floor  of  the  Nebraska 
Unicameral,  especially  during  the  first 
day  each  year.  With  his  three,  now  four, 
young  children  and  my  two  young  sons, 
our  part  of  the  Chamlser  was,  shsdl  we 
say,  quite  an  active  area  during  opening 
day  ceremonies.  John  and  Kate  Cava- 
naugh's family  has  now  expanded  to  four 
beautiful,  small  children  and  while  some 
here  may  think  that  John's  retirement 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  can  no 
longer  fit  his  family  on  the  floor  of  even 
the  U.S.  Congress,  I  know  different. 

If  there  were  a  way  for  John  to  con- 
tinue serving  here  and  meet  what  he  per- 
ceives as  his  full  responsibilities  to  his 
wife  and  children,  I  am  sure  John  would 
do  it.  But  I  know  John  well  enough  to 
know  that  he  has  his  priorities  correct — 
John  will  not  let  his  congressionsJ  serv- 
ice interfere  with  his  relationship  with 
his  family.  He  knows  that  frequent  trips 
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to  the  floor  with  his  children  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  his  real  priorities. 

For  these  and  a  great  many  other  rea- 
sons, I  am  most  pleased  to  join  with  the 
others  present  here  today  to  honor  my 
colleague,  my  friend,  and  the  only  real 
legislative  dnim  major  I  know,  upon  his 
annoimced  retirement  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I  will 
miss  the  frequent  contact  with  him,  his 
counsel,  and  the  valuable  perspective  he 
brings  to  the  Nebraska  congressional 
delegation  and  this  Congress.  John 
Cavanaugh,  you  and  your  family  have 
the  best  wishes  of  my  family  and  me  as 
you  embark  on  future  paths  in  1981. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Powlkr)  . 

Mr.  FOWLER.  In  the  early  days  of 
this  Republic  the  best  minds  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  persuaded  to  take  time 
off  from  building  a  bam  to  build  a  na- 
tion. I  think  John  Cavanaugh  has  been 
in  that  tradition.  He  has  brought  a  sense 
of  passion  to  his  office.  He  has  brought 
a  sense  of  lu-gency  to  his  public  respon- 
sibilities. He  has  defended  the  public  in- 
terests when  challenged  by  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  the  private  interests, 
and  he  is  now  returning  to  make  contri- 
butions to  his  commimity. 
D  1830 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  that  service 
and  applaud  his  constituents  for  his 
election,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
return. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  Banking 
Committee  for  yielding  to  me,  and  for 
taking  this  time  to  publicly  say  to  John 
Cavanaugh.  "We  appreciate  the  service 
you  have  given  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  on  behalf  of  your  con- 
stituency." 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
John  on  the  Banking  Committee,  over 
which  our  distinguished  chairman  here 
presides  very  carefully,  and  can  testify 
although  I  did  not  know  imtH  today  that 
he  marched  through  as  a  drum  major  in 
the  Nebraska  Legislature,  and  I  am  sure 
he  could  have  brought  our  committee  to 
its  feet  several  times  if  he  had  done  that 
In  our  committee,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  both  marched  many  times 
to  different  drums,  but  in  any  respect 
I  do  consider  him  one  of  the  far  more 
competent  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  as  I  know  the  chairman  does. 
He  took  the  Job  very,  very  seriously. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  as  a  minority 
member  of  that  committee  to  cosponsor 
and  work  with  John  Cavanaugh  for  pri- 
vacy legislation,  which  was  very  desper- 
ately needed  in  the  banking  field,  and  to 
have  worked  with  him  in  making  sure 
that  that  went  through.  He  persisted  in  a 
very  competent  and  careful  way  to  make 
siu-e  that  that  legislation  went  on  the 
books  to  protect  the  privacy  of  people's 
financial  records.  I  learned  at  that  time 
and  place  that  not  only  was  he  competent 
and  persistent,  but  that  he  had  a  verv 
incisive  mind  and  was  a  very  skillful 


craftsman  of  legislation,  and  that  it  held 
up  even  in  the  other  body,  which  is  some- 
thing of  a  compliment,  I  think. 

Many  times,  when  we  had  legislation 
before  our  commiUee,  he  was  willing  to 
ask  questions  that  nobody  else  would  ask, 
and  I  considered  h'm  to  perform  a  very 
worthwhile  service  even  though  some- 
times I  did  not  even  understand  where 
he  was  starting  when  he  began  his  ques- 
tioning. He  brought  out  items  of  things 
relating  to  legislation  that  needed  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

So,  he  will  be  missed,  and  we  do  under- 
stand his  reasoning  for  returning  to  pri- 
vate life  because  we  have  seen  his  four 
youngsters  here  on  the  floor  many  times. 
Tney  brighten  up  and  go  very  well  with 
the  decor  here  with  their  red  hair.  Cer- 
tainly, we  will  mi.ss  his  legislative  capa- 
bility and  his  real  competence. 

We  are  sorry  that  he  has  made  this 
decision.  We  understand  it,  but  we  ap- 
preciate the  chairman  taking  time  today 
so  that  those  of  us  who  have  served 
with  him,  even  those  of  us  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  him  from  a  poUtical  stand- 
point, can  give  clear  testimony  to  his 
fine  service. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri    (Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  finding  this  time  for  us  on  the 
floor  to  say  what  we  want  to  say  about 
John  Cavanaugh. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  rise 
to  note  that  John  is  leaving  the  Con- 
gress. I  have,  for  thfe  time  that  I  have 
been  here,  I  think  been  most  often  con- 
fused with  John  Cavanaugh,  so  I  know 
today  that  after  his  leaving  that  will  not 
happen.  But,  I  might  add  that  that  has 
been  the  greatest  honor  that  perhaps 
has  been  accorded  me  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  to  be  confused  with 
John  Cavanaugh. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  we  note 
his  leaving.  It  is  very  dlfHcult  to  get  good, 
talented,  gifted  people  to  take  time  out 
of  their  lives  to  give  public  service,  to 
serve  in  this  body.  It  is  even  more  dif- 
ficult some  times  to  get  them  to  stay. 

So,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  loss  that 
we  note  his  leaving  tonight.  There  are 
many  words  we  could  use  to  describe 
John  that  could  be  very  accurate.  The 
word  "integrity"  has  been  used  a  lot 
here  tonight.  Obviously,  others  are  intel- 
ligence, competence,  and  courage,  but  I 
think  the  best  way  to  present  my  feelings 
about  what  he  meant  to  this  body  was 
a  little  anecdote  about  one  night  when 
we  had  just  gotten  here.  We  were  dis- 
cussing together  a  difQcult  vote  on  the 
floor — difficult  not  because  of  the  issue. 
We  both,  I  think,  knew  what  the  right 
vote  was,  but  we  were  both  aware  that 
the  right  vote  could  easily  be  misinter- 
preted by  our  constituents  and  would  be 
seen  perhaps  widely  by  our  constituents 
as  a  wrong  vote. 

John  said,  and  I  am  paraphrasing, 
'The  only  reason  to  be  here  is  to  vote 
for  what  you  think  is  right." 

Clearly,  he  did  that  in  every  vote  he 
cast.  I  think  that  anecdote  clearly  tells 


about  his  character,  his  integrity,  what 
he  is  really  made  of. 

John  Kennedy  once  said,  "In  a  democ- 
racy the  people  get  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  demand  and  deserve." 

In  the  Second  District  of  Nebraska  for 
the  last  3  years,  and  certainly  for  the 
rest  of  this  year,  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict certainly  have  gotten  just  that  in 
John  Cavanaugh.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  him,  and  we  will  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
coming  to  the  Congress,  the  95th  Con- 
gress, as  a  freshman,  the  Lewis  family 
in  my  hometown  of  Ada,  in  the  Stratford 
area  of  Oklahoma,  told  me  with  great 
enthusiasm  that  I  should  meet  another 
young  elected  Congressman  from  Omaha, 
Nebr. — John  Cavanaugh.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  individuals  I  met  when  I  came  to 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
do  you  measure  the  bigness  of  a  man? 
How  do  you  measure  the  stature  of  a 
man?  Some  people  do  it  by  a  ruler;  some 
do  it  by  scales;  some  do  it  by  money; 
some  do  it  by  power. 

Let  me  say  that  it  takes  a  big,  big 
man  to  make  the  decision  to  step  down 
and  quit  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  fiaming 
redhead  from  Omaha,  John  Cavanaugh. 
has  never  stood  taller  in  my  eyes  than 
when  he  made  the  decision  to  step  out  of 
the  Congress  to  be  with  his  family.  Of 
his  own  free  will  and  accord  he  wanted 
to  go  back  to  Omaha  so  that  he  could 
spend  more  time  with  his  family. 

John,  I  admire  you  for  that  decision. 
I  respect  you  for  the  decision.  I  salute 
you  for  that  decision.  To  my  friend  John 
Cavanaugh  and  his  wife  Kate,  and  their 
beautiful  children,  I  wish  you  CSodspeed 
and  God's  blessings  in  your  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri    (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  moment  also  to  express  my 
sense  of  loss  to  a  friend,  a  good  friend, 
since  we  entered  the  U.S.  Congress  to- 
gether. The  loss  of  John  Cavanaugh  in 
this  body,  I  think,  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  State  of  Nebraska.  However, 
the  decision  that  he  made  I  know  is  a 
difficult  one.  and  one  that  he  feels  is  best 
for  himself  and  for  his  family.  I  salutt 
him  for  that  difficult  choice. 

When  we  speak  of  John  Cavanaugh, 
I  think  that  is  synonymous  with  the 
phrase,  "good  character." 

He  is  a  man  of  good  character,  and  he 
reflects  honesty,  total  integrity,  hard 
work,  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
he  is  a  good  friend.  I  think  even  more 
important  is  that  when  he  was  assigned 
a  task  he  took  that  task  S'jriously, 
whether  it  was  difficult  or  whether  it 
was  menial.  He  got  the  job  done.  He  did 
his  committee  work.  He  did  his  work  on 
the  floor.  When  asked  to  do  something 
for  his  constituents  or  for  a  colleague, 
he  got  the  job  done. 

There  was  a  story  that  came  out  of 
the    Spanish-American    War    about    a 
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young  lieutenant  by  the  name  of  Rowan, 
who  was  assigned  to  a  difficult  task  to 
deliver  a  message  to  the  insurgent  lead- 
er in  Cuba  by  the  name  of  Garcia.  Ttie 
president.  President  McKlnley,  assigned 
this  task  to  young  Lieutenant  Rowan.  He 
went  down  there  and  traversed  the  is- 
land   and    delivered    the    message,    of 
course,  of  the  story  that  was  later  made 
famous.  But  the  important  moral  to  that 
is  that  he  got  the  job  done.  John  Cava- 
naugh for  his  district  In  Nebraska  and 
for  his  country  carried  the  message  to 
Garcia  during  his  two  terms  In  Congress. 
D  1840 
I  win  say  this  with  all  sincerity:  As 
long  as  America  can  produce  men  of 
good  character  like  John  Cavanaugh  to 
serve  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  we  will  have 
a  good  and  a  great  nation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore). 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  asking  for  this  time. 
It  is  kind  of  a  imique  ritual  that  occurs 
in  the  House.  In  this  instance  it  is  kind 
of  ironic  because  John  has  in  making 
his  decision  decided  that  he  really  does 
not  need  this  kind  of  adulation  and 
praise.  I  think  it  is  kind  of  funny  that 
we  are  doing  it  anyway.  The  reason  we 
are  doing  it  anyway  is  because  we  mean 
it  and  because  John  means  something 
special  to  us  as  a  person. 

When  the  announcement  came  out 
that  he  was  not  going  to  run  again,  I 
was  back  In  Tennessee  over  the  Christ- 
mas break.  My  mother-in-law,  who 
knows  John,  told  us  the  news  over  the 
telephone  and  that  It  appeared  in  the 
Washington  paper.  My  wife  and  I  were 
just  really  diunbfounded.  But  then  upon 
hearing  his  reasons,  we,  of  course, 
reached  the  same  understanding  that 
many  of  us  in  this  body  have  reached 
upon  reflection.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
flect on  how  many  people  have  asked 
this  question  in  this  body  in  the  few 
weeks  that  we  have  been  back  since  the 
break.  "Why  is  John  leaving?  Why  is 
John  leaving?"  The  reason  so  many  peo- 
ple have  asked  the  question  is  that  he  Is 
exactly  the  kind  of  person  that  we  want 
to  come  to  this  body.  Many  of  my  other 
colleagues  who  participated  in  this  spe- 
cial order  have  outlined  all  the  reasons 
why— his  diligence,  his  objectivity,  his 
integrity,  his  Intelligence.  It  is  alter- 
nately a  shame  and  with  an  understand- 
able source  of  pride  that  he  would  leave 
for  the  reasons  that  he  is  leaving. 

I  have  just  a  personal  note  to  make 
about  what  he  meant  to  me.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  people  that  I  would  ask  about 
a  complicated  issue  when  I  came  to  the 
floor  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  right 
vote  was.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  have  had 
that  experience.  We  wish  him  well,  and 
I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that 
some  people  have  retired  from  the  House 
for  family  reasons,  for  business  reasons, 
whatever  reasons,  and  when  their  chil- 
dren were  older  and  when  they  were  in 
different  circumstances,  they  came  back 
in  the  other  body  as  a  Member  of  the 


U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
thought  that  John  ought  to  completely 
dismiss.  Senator  Bentsen  serving  In  the 
body  right  now  went  on  just  such  a  Jour- 
ney. I  hope  that  Is  within  the  realm  of 
possibility.  I  congratulate  John  on  the 
terrific  service  he  has  had  here  in  this 
Chamber  and  wi^  him  well. 
•  Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  deci- 
sion of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
Cavanaugh,  not  to  seek  reelection  at  the 
end  of  the  current  session  of  Congress. 
John  Cavanaugh,  at  the  age  of  31,  was 
one  of  the  youngest  Members  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  at  the  beginning  of  the 
95th  Congress.  At  the  age  of  50,  I  was 
one  of  the  older  Members  of  the  95th 
new  Members. 

But  as  a  group,  those  of  us  first  elected 
in  1976  found  much  in  common  and 
worked  closely  together  to  support  each 
other  and  to  resolve  mutual  probleniis. 
John  Cavanaugh  to<A  a  strong  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  our  95th  New  Members 
Caucus,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  which  he  was  assigned. 
Intelligent,  articulate  and  energetic, 
he  was  exactly  the  kind  of  person  we  like 
to  see  elected  to  Congress  as  a  young 
man  with  an  unlimited  future  ahead  of 
him. 

His  decision  to  seek  fulfillment  in  other 
areas  is  understandable,  but  regrettable. 
We  shall  miss  him,  but  the  House  will 
be  richer  for  his  service  here. 

I  join  his  many  friends  In  wishing  him 

and  his  family  Godspeed  in  his  future 

endeavors.* 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Massachusetts  (Mr.  Market). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  curious,  and  I  guess  it  is 
kind  of  the  wish  that  all  of  us  have  that 
as  a  corpse  we  wiU  be  able  to  lie  in  a 
casket  and  listen  to  the  whispers  of  the 
people  as  they  file  past  to  find  out  what 
they  really  thought  of  us.  I  think  the 
sentiments  being  expressed  here  today 
are  those  of  genuine  respect  and  love  for 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  who  is 
going  to  depart  from  us. 

I,  myself,  have  been  a  recipient  of  his 
generosity,  but  more  so  from  his  wife  in 
her  attempts  to  improve  my  dietary  hab- 
its at  their  home,  to  no  avail  as  she  can 
tell  you.  Having  a  30-year-old,  going  on 
34-year-old,  Irishman  In  the  House.  It  Is 
always  a  difficult  task  to  make  any 
changes  in  genealogical  heritage.  When 
I  heard  the  news — and  somebody  called 
me  from  Chicago  and  said  it  was  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune — that  he  was  going  to 
leave,  I  was  very  upset.  I  called  him  that 
afternoon  just  as  he  was  holding  his 
press  conference  in  Omaha.  I  guess  I  was 
upset  for  a  very  selfish  reason  and  that 
is  because  he  to  me  epitomized  the  best 
of  all  the  Congress  has,  and  that  is  a 
combination  of  intelligence  and  imagi- 
nation and  integrity — not  any  one  of 
those  qualities  but  all  of  those  qualities 
in  a  combination.  I  really  knew  when  I 
was  dealing  with  him  that  I  was  dealing 
with  a  moral  person,  somebody  who  was 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing— the  right 
thing  for  the  right  reason — and  that 


when  he  was  deliberating  In  his  decision- 
making process,  as  much  as  any  person  In 
this  body  has  ever  tried  to  do  It,  he  tried 
to  do  It  for  the  right  reason— not  for  his 
own  selfish,  personal  aggrandizement. 

I  think  the  decision  he  made  is  ulti- 
mately a  moral  decision.  It  is  one,  I  think, 
that  many  people  who  serve  in  this  body 
have  to  come  to  grips  with.  I  think  many 
people  who  walk  in  this  Chamber  today 
made  the  wrong  decision.  They  did  not 
choose  their  family;  they  did  not  choose 
the  values  they  believe  In;  they  did  not 
choose  the  things  that  do  take  priority 
in  their  lives.  For  that  reason  I  do  re- 
spect him.  I  do  believe  he  did  have  the 
potential,  and  he  still  does  have  the  po- 
tential—and on  this  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gors)  — 
where  someday  we  will  see  him  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  because  there  are  very  few 
men  of  his  Intelligence,  Integrity,  and 
Imagination,  very  few  men  with  his  good 
sense,  good  humor,  and  good  judgment, 
and  very  few  people  who  can  give  that 
kind  of  moral  leadership  to  this  country 
that  we  desperately  need.  He  will  be 
sadly  missed  in  this  body. 

As  he  leaves — or  whatever  the  term  Is 
we  are  going  to  use  here  tonight  to  de- 
scribe it  for  the  next  year  as  he  finishes 
out  his  term  of  office — I  will  miss  him 
because  he  was  somebody  whom  you 
could  go  to  and  ask  honestly  where  he 
stood  on  an  issue  and  know  that  you 
were  going  to  get  an  honest  answer  based 
upon  the  kind  of  feeling  and  consider- 
ations of  what  was  the  proper  way  to  be 
voting  on  a  particular  issue.  I  found  that 
to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
as  I  walked  this  body  for  the  past  3 
years.  For  that  reafon  more  than  any 
other.  I  think  that  I  myself  and  the 
country  will  be  the  sadder  for  his  not 
having  served  in  this  body  after  this 
year  has  passed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Reuss)  for  having  conducted 
this  very  appropriate  session  as  well. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  now  yield  to  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss),  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
I  think  the  timing  the  chairman  has 
evidenced  this  evening  Is  worthy  of  note. 
My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Market),  in  his 
Gaelic  way  said: 

I  think  It  Is  nice  to  have  somebody  hear- 
ing a  eulogy  for  an  occasion  around  here. 

I  will  say  to  John  there  is  no  Member, 
as  our  colleagues  have  said  earlier,  who  is 
more  respected  and  well  liked  than  he  Is 
in  this  body.  I  think  we  all  probably 
from  different  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  when 
we  heard  through  various  means  of 
commimlcatlon,  the  fact  that  when  John 
made  the  announcement  that  he  would 
not  seek  reelection,  were  affected  by  the 
impact,  because  as  a  young  Member,  a 
person  who  almost  instantly  had  success 
in  his  personal  relationships  in  letting 
us  all  know  the  professional  capability 
that  he  does  have  and  possess,  his  ability 
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to  separate  in  this  gray  area  that  we 
work  in  the  proper  solutions  to  the  very 
vexing  problems  in  this  country  regard- 
ing so  much  of  just  what  was  critical, 
he  is  making  that  decision  in  the  early 
part  of  a  great  career.  I  think  each  of  us 
probably  admires  him  more  for  one  of 
the  reasons,  because  each  of  us  probably 
has  put  in  our  own  minds  ourselves  in 
the  position  that  he  is  in.  Some  people 
pass  the  point  of  no  return,  and  perhaps 
my  colleague  in  the  well  and  I  have  well 
passed  that  point.  But  we  look  at  that 
decision  that  John  has  made,  and  I  think 
he  made  the  right  decision — maybe  not 
the  right  decision  for  the  Congress  be- 
cause it  loses  what  it  cannot  gain  back — 
a  Member  of  his  capability  and  courage 
and  integrity,  but  it  is  a  gain  for  society. 
Society  sees  an  example  of  a  man  ready 
to  make  his  sacrifice  personally  not  for 
his  own  immediate — let  us  call  it  ego, 
maybe  political  ambition  for  the  long 
range — but  for  the  good  of  the  family 
and  the  community. 

D  1850 
John,  we  know  the  contribution  that 
you  will  continue  to  make  to  your  coun- 
try, to  your  State  and  to  your  community 
and  your  family.  We  are  proud  of  you, 
we  admire  you  and  we  will  always  be 
your  friend. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell)  . 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  your  calling  these  spe- 
cial orders  for  oiu-  good  friend,  John 
Cavanaugh. 

I  have  seen  many  changes  in  the 
House  since  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  believe  there  are 
many  that  are  still  needed.  That  is  why 
we  are  going  to  miss  John  Cavanaugh. 
because  John  is  one  of  those  people  who 
has  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
believes  is  right  and  if  we  need  anything 
in  the  House  today  I  think  it  is  coura- 
geous people. 

We  have  just  been  discussing  here  to- 
day a  water  projects  bill.  We  can  argue 
up  and  down  the  merits  of  that  bill,  but 
the  fact  is  that  it  takes  courage  to  stand 
up  and  challenge  some  of  your  elders  on 
these  projects.  It  was  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  John  Cavanaugh 
challenged  a  project  in  his  own  State  of 
Nebraska.  The  issue  is  not  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong,  the  issue  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  people  in  the  House 
who  have  that  type  of  courage  and, 
John,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are 
going  to  miss  you  so  sorely  here  is  be- 
cause we  need  people  with  that  type  of 
courage. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  also  to  work 
with  John  on  other  projects  such  as 
gasohol  in  which  the  chairman  as  well 
as  myself  have  a  great  interest. 

I  many  times  tell  people  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  our  lives,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  the  honors  we  may  gain,  the 
wealth  we  may  accumulate  or  the  power 
that  we  may  get  or  the  great  acclaim  we 
may  get  from  our  fellow  citizens.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  important  thing 
we  perform  in  our  journey  here  on  Earth 
is  the  influence  we  have  upon  those  who 
are  around  us  by  the  example  that  we  set 
for  them  and,  John,  we  know  that  you 


are  going  to  set  that  example  just  as 
well  in  your  own  community  or  wherever 
you  may  be  as  if  you  were  here  in  this 
House.  Perhaps  you  have  served  a  great 
purpose  in  reminding  some  of  us  that 
there  are  things  more  important  than 
the  glory  and  the  power  which  may 
come  from  great  political  office. 

I  also  commend  you  for  having  the 
courage  to  look  at  your  values  and  de- 
termine what  is  really  important  as  we 
look  at  our  values.  Frankly,  that  is  one 
reason  I  am  here.  Right  or  wrong,  my 
wife  and  I  look  at  what  we  thought  was 
important  in  life  and  we  felt  we  would 
get  more  satisfaction  out  of  cwning  here 
than  we  would  continuing  in  the  life  that 
we  had.  That  is  what  you  have  done  and 
I  think  it  helps  to  remind  all  of  us  that 
maybe  we  should  stop  and  ask  ourselves 
what  is  resOly  the  best  thing  that  we 
might  do. 

We  are  going  to  miss  you  very  much, 
John.  We  are  going  to  miss  you  because 
of  what  you  stood  for  and  what  you 
have  done  while  you  have  been  here  and 
the  friendships  we  have  had  with  you  but 
I  for  one  am  not  going  to  shed  a  tear. 
Instead  of  that  I  am  going  to  thank  God 
for  the  opportimity  that  we  have  htul  to 
be  with  you  this  time  and  have  your 
leadership  and  example  as  something 
that  we  could  follow  while  you  are  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Kostmayer)  . 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

I  am  not  John  Cavanaugh,  although 
some  people  think  so.  I  am  not  leaving.  I 
like  is  here.  I  have  done  my  best  all  my 
life  to  get  here.  It  has  cost  me  a  consider- 
able sum  and  I  hope  to  stay  for  some- 
time, the  other  party  notwithstanding. 

This  is  our  chance  to  get  even  with 
Mr.  Cavanaugh.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  been  enduring  all 
this  with  a  considerable  amount  of  pain. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son he  is  leaving  us.  I  am  sure  he  would 
liked  to  have  slipped  away  unnoticed 
and  unmentioned,  but  we  as  the  ultimate 
celebrants  of  sentiment  would  not  have 
permitted  such  a  breach  of  good  taste. 

I  recall  at  the  beginning  of  this  (Con- 
gress, when  John  was  moving  from  the 
Cannon  Building  to  the  Longworth 
Building  into  smaller  quarters,  he  was 
complaining  even  then  that  his  office  was 
still  too  big  for  him.  This  was  puzzling 
and  confusing  to  him  and  hs  asked, 
"Who  are  all  those  people  in  the  outer 
office?"  His  staff  was  too  big,  his  office 
was  too  big,  he  had  had  enough  of  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  because  he  lacks 
ambition  or  because  he  is  not  interested 
in  human  achievement  or  possibility.  I 
think  it  is  because  he  has  ambitions  for 
others,  not  only  for  himself.  And  at  a 
remarkably  young  age  he  has  recognized 
the  difference  between  the  two.  While 
his  wife,  Kate,  and  their  four  children 
will  be  the  better,  I  suspect,  for  this  de- 
cision, I  think  we  will  not.  Their  gain  is 
surely  our  loss.  Now  he  will  possess  that 
intimacy  with  his  own  family  which  so 
many  of  us,  the  practitioners  of  a  kind 
of  instant  but  hollow  intimacy,  still  lack. 

My   colleagues   this   afternoon   have 


spoken  of  their  professional  and  political 
relationship  with  John  but  our  relation- 
ship has  not  been  that  kind.  I  do  not 
share  his  committee  assignments  or  all 
his  views  of  course.  We  share  other  things 
I  think.  In  fact,  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  what  I  sometimes  call  this 
semester  of  the  Congress,  John  and  I  are 
taking  a  course  in  American  history  at 
the  American  University  here  in  Wash- 
ington as  we  did  once  before  and  enjoy- 
ing it  very  much.  I  suspect  I  have  prob- 
ably eaten  more  meals  at  John's  home 
here  in  Washington  than  I  have  at  my 
own,  and  while  I  think  probably  dinner 
with  the  Cavanaughs  qualifies  one  for 
combat  duty,  I  nevertheless  will  miss  it. 
I  am  not  a  wordsmlth,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  try  and  describe  our  friendship  I 
think  would  only  minimize  it.  What  is 
unsaid  is  not  unf  elt. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Blanchard). 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Earlier  we  heard  reference  to  a  cold 
corpse  and  our  delight  in  the  fact  that 
for  once  we  can  say  some  nice  things 
about  a  person  we  have  known  so  they 
can  hear  them.  I  kind  of  wish  that  John 
Cavanaugh  had  been  a  cold  corpse  when 
we  voted  on  the  Chrysler  legislation  in 
the  Banking  Committee  however  and  if 
I  had  Icnown  he  was  going  to  be  here  to 
listen  to  all  the  kind  remarks  I  am  not 
sure  I  would  have  even  come  over.  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  as  a  colleague 
on  banking  along  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  you  for  scheduling 
this  special  order. 

I  have  not  known  John  as  well  as  I 
would  like  to.  He  is  one  of  those  people 
you  hope  and  expect  to  get  to  know  bet- 
ter as  you  work  with  them  in  a  profes- 
sional way,  and  on  banking  we  have 
that. 

As  the  chairman  was,  I  was  extremely 
concerned  about  his  decision  to  leave. 
He  has  got  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious members  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  Noteworthy  is  some  of  the 
work  he  performed  on,  right  to  privacy 
and  human  rights.  He  has  to  be  one  of 
the  most  judicious  Members  of  Congress. 
What  I  have  always  liked  about  him 
was  that  he  never  reacted  in  a  typical 
fashion.  So  often  all  of  us  are  so  pre- 
dictable on  issues,  especially  younger 
Democrats  appear  to  be  extremely  pre- 
dictable, always  volunteering  the  ex- 
pected liberal  position  on  every  little 
issue  and  John  was  never  quick  to  react 
on  an  issue  or  a  position  but  always 
seemed  to  weigh  it  very,  very  carefully. 
I  suppose  that  is  why  you  did  not  just 
automatically  seek  reelection  like  most 
of  us  do.  We  are  almost  always  rimning 
for  reelection  before  we  think  about 
whether  we  ought  to  and  I  guess  that 
makes  you  somewhat  ahead  of  your  time 
or  older  than  your  years  or  more 
thoughtful  than  the  rest  of  us,  or  some- 
one who  has  been  blessed  with  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  vision  or  Judgment  than 
all  of  us  wish  we  had. 

I  guess  the  major  reason  I  was  con- 
cerned about  John  Cavanaugh  leaving 
was,  it  is  a  little  scary  to  have  someone 
who  was  elected  to  Congress  after  I  was 
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who  is  deciding  to  leave  before  I  have 
made  that  decision.  That  is  a  little  dis- 
concerting. 

Having  heard  the  draft  Cavanaugh 
movement  begin  right  here  tonight,  it 
confirms  what  I  have  suspected  all 
along.  In  fact,  knowing  some  of  his 
staff  members  better  than  I  know  John, 
I  have  known  all  along  that,  even  though 
I  do  not  think  John  has  recognized  it 
yet,  that,  with  his  experience,  with  the 
kinds  of  people  he  has  worked,  with  his 
abilities  and  with  his  commitment  I  am 
sure  when  he  and  his  family  go  back  to 
Omaha,  go  back  to  Nebraska,  they  are 
going  to  be  in  public  service  whether 
they  hold  office  or  not.  They  are  going  to 
be  working  for  people,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  working  for  better  govern- 
ment, whether  they  hold  office  or  not. 
D  1900 

I  truly  believe  whether  he  is  a  Sena- 
tor or  a  statesman  or  in  some  other  ca- 
pacity, we  are  not  only  going  to  see 
John  Cavanaugh  in  public  service  in  a 
formal  way  some  day,  but  he  is  going 
to  be  back  in  Washington.  That  woiild 
be  my  prediction;  so  we  do  not  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  friend.  We  are  going  to  see 
him  and  see  him  often,  we  trust.  We 
wish  he  and  his  family  the  very  best  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  are  proud  to  have 
been  coimted  among  his  colleagues.  We 
are  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Akaka)  . 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  sentiments  to  that  of  my  col- 
leagues about  John  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Cavanaugh  and  I 
entered  Congress  at  the  same  time  in 
January  of  1977.  Therefore,  we  belong  to 
the  95th  Congressional  Caucus.  I  can 
remember  when  we  came  into  the  Con- 
gress that  John  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  youthful.  He  had  a  young  family. 
I  was  very  impressed  with  the  redheaded 
young  infants  that  he  brought  to  the 
floor.  I  was  very  L.ipressed  with  his 
youthful  determination. 

Since  our  arrival,  we  have  seen  many 
changes  in  this  body  and  have  consid- 
ered a  great  many  complex  and  Impor- 
tant issues.  My  colleagues  have  men- 
tioned many  of  the  traits  of  character 
he  possessed  and  demonstrated  here  on 
this  floor.  I  agree  with  all  of  those.  I 
want  to  include  that  to  me  he  has  shown 
a  great  deal  of  perception  and  insight 
as  well  into  the  confusing  and  often 
frustrating  issues  that  we  face  here  day- 
by-day. 

The  Second  District  of  Nebraska  will 
be  losing  an  able  and  intelligent  repre- 
sentative and  the  Congress  will  be  los- 
ing an  informed  and  knowledgeable 
voice. 

I  want  to  personally  wish  John  and  his 
wife.  Kathleen,  and  their  four  children, 
the  best  of  luck  In  the  future.  It  is 
strange  that  as  a  young  fellow  he  is  re- 
tiring from  Congress,  but  I  guess  that 
means  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  seasoned 
Congressman.  We  wish  him  the  best. 
I  ask  for  God's  blessing  upon  him,  upon 
his  children  and  his  family. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Heftel). 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting that  the  only  time  that  John 
Cavanaugh  ever  asked  me  to  consider  my 
vote  and  to  listen  to  his  opinion  on  a  vote 
was  when  he  wanted  to  defeat  a  project 
for  his  State  because  he  did  not  think  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  good  government 
or  good  commonsense.  Good  common- 
sense  is  the  thing  that  I  think  we  recog- 
nize most  about  John.  I  certainly  have 
not  gotten  to  know  him  very  well, 
frankly,  but  in  the  experience  I  have  had 
with  him  he  has  got  that  nice  quiet  ccxi- 
fident  attitude  and  intelligence.  He  sort 
of  learned  to  balance  things.  We  do  not 
tJiink  of  him  in  terms  of  ego,  which  is 
the  hallmark  of  Congress,  but  rather  the 
competence,  the  intelligence,  the 
integrity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was 
an  attempt  made  to  have  John  stay  in 
the  Congress.  I  understand  that  the  gen- 
tlemen met  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  When  John  finished,  the  Speaker 
wondered  if  perhaps  John  was  right  and 
the  Speaker  had  been  wrong  all  these 
years,  and  he  said  so. 

He  is  a  young  man.  I  can  imderstand 
his  thinking  in  terms  of  semesters,  in 
fact,  young  enough  to  be  my  son;  but  he 
is  a  great  credit  to  his  family  and  to  his 
district,  because  he  is  going  to  go  back 
and  bring  something  to  that  district  that 
is  invaluable,  a  Congressman  who  de- 
cided not  to  be  reelected,  but  going  back 
with  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
he  will  bring  to  that  community.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  John  will  be  back  serving 
the  people,  be  it  in  his  district,  be  it  in 
the  Senate,  or  be  it  in  his  own  small 
community  that  he  lives  in;  but  he  will 
be  serving.  He  will  be  setting  an  example. 
He  will  be  a  credit  to  us  all  and  he  will 
be  something  for  us  to  remember, 
namely,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  Important 
things  in  life  and  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
most  important. 

Our  best  to  you  always,  John. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky  (Mr.  Hubbard). 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
thoughtfulness  in  reserving  this  time  in 
order  that  the  colleagues  and  friends  of 
Congressman  John  Cavanaugh  can 
gather  here  this  evening  to  pay  him 
tribute. 

Naturally,  I  congratulate  John  Cav- 
anaugh for  his  contributions  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  people  of  Nebraska,  and  in  fact 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
be  and  should  be  grateful  to  this  young 
mtin  for  the  time  and  effort  which  he  has 
contributed  to  this  country  by  service  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Several  of  us  from  the  94th  class  have 
come  to  pay  tribute  to  this  one  who  came 
a  term  after  us.  I  shall  never  forget  in 
January  of  1977  when  the  new  Members 
and  other  Members  gathered  for  the 
swearing  in  ceremonies  for  the  95th  Con- 
gress the  handsome  family  of  John  Cav- 
anaugh, including  for  sure  his  beauti- 


ful wife.  Kate,  and  those  four  beautiful 
children  who  were  scrambling  on  the 
table  to  my  left  and  who  made  national 
news  by  their  activities,  the  color  of  their 
hair  and  other  traits  of  the  Cavanaugh 
family  and  the  Barrett  family  on  Kate's 
side  and  later  that  pictiu-e  just  recently 
made  the  national  news  again,  the  scene 
of  the  Cavanaugh  family  in  January  of 
1977  at  the  swearing  in  ceremony  as  they 
were  pointing  out  Congress  in  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  watching  John  Cavanaugh  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  as  he  has  enlightened  us  from 
time  to  time  and  helped  to  bring  issues  to 
decision.  It  is  with  a  note  of  sadness  that 
all  of  us  share  this  time  of  saying  to  a 
colleague  that  we  selflshly  wish  he  had 
decided  to  run  again  and  serve  in  the 
next  Congress.  Yet  we  realize  that  his 
decision  is  personal.  His  decision  is  one 
that  has  been  griven  much  thought.  Many 
of  us  who  have  yotmg  children  and  a  wife 
whom  we  from  time  to  time  neglect  too 
much  in  this  effort  to  be  a  7-day-a-week 
Congressman  admire  his  judgment  In 
many  ways  for  deciding  at  this  point  to 
give  more  time  to  his  wife  and  family. 
Many  of  us  are  challenged  by  that  to  try 
to  do  that,  plus  to  be  in  Congress,  if  that 
is  possible;  but  to  John  Cavanaugh,  we 
thank  him  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  this  coimtry  and  to  this  Con- 
gress and  for  the  helpfulness  and  guid- 
ance that  he  has  given  each  of  us.  includ- 
ing those  of  us  who  came  here  before 
him.  as  he  has  served  In  this  House. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  participate  this  evening  in  this  spe- 
cial order  paying  tribute  to  our  friend. 
John  Cavanaugh. 

John  and  I  have  served  together  on 
the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  When  he  was  appointed  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  in  the  95th 
Congress,  it  was.  as  I  recall,  his  third 
committee,  and  that  is  a  very  heavy  as- 
signment. I  was  terribly  impressed  all 
during  that  session  with  the  diligence 
that  John  allowed.  He  was  at  the  com- 
mittee meetings  as  much  or  more  than 
many  of  the  members  for  whom  that 
conunittee  was  a  primary  responsibility. 

I  remember  very  well  also  that  John 
and  I  were  companions  on  a  trip  to  the 
Middle  East  in  January  of  1978  which 
had,  I  think,  a  rather  substantial  effect 
subsequently  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  concerning  its  decisions  about 
Middle  Eastern  policy.  I  recall,  too,  very 
well  on  that  occasion  the  diligence  that 
John  showed  and  the  perceptive  question 
that  he  invariably  asked  as  we  went  to 
the  various  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  more  personal  note, 
I  have  known  John  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
mired him  very  much.  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  this  evening  has  challenged  the 
wisdom  of  his  decision  to  retire  from 
Congress  and  not  run  for  reelection. 
Considering  his  personal  family  situa- 
tion, all  of  us  would  8igree  that  he  is  put- 
ting his  priorities  in  the  right  place.  'Die 
tragedy  is  that  he  must  face  that  deci- 
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sion  and  require  us  to  lose  one  of  our 
better  Membera. 

I  hope  that  there  are  people  in  Ameri- 
ca watching  this  program  who  will  im- 
derstand  that  life  in  Congress  and  work 
in  Congress  is  very  arduous  indeed.  Most 
of  us  who  are  a  little  older  than  John 
Cavanaugh  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  order  our  lives  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  manage  the  workload. 
For  most  of  us,  our  children  are  older 
perhaps  and  gone  from  home,  our  finan- 
cial matters  are  secure  and  taken  care  of, 
and  we  are  able  to  manage  the  very,  very 
heavy  workload  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. John  cannot  do  that  in  good  con- 
science and  still  devote  the  attention  he 
feels  his  four  children  and  his  wife  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  I  salute  him.  I 
only  wish  that  it  were  not  necessary. 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
saluting  my  friend,  distinguished,  and 
esteemed  colleague,  John  Cavanaugh. 

John  and  I  came  together  as  Members 
of  the  95th  class  and.  for  awhile,  we  had 
neighboring  offices  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  Cannon.  We  also  share  the  same  com- 
mittee assignment.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  EOid  it  was  really  here 
that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  so  many  issues  and  bills  to- 
gether. 

During  the  extensive  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  Reserve,  John  and 
I  shared  many  of  the  same  concerns  and 
priorities.  With  inflation  remaining  this 
country's  No.  1  domestic  problem,  we 
knew  that  our  decisions  regarding  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  its  monetary  poli- 
cies could  have  lasting  impact  and  re- 
percussions on  the  entire  American 
economy.  John  has  brought  to  his  years 
of  service  In  Congress  an  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  which  has  benefited  all  with 
whom  he  has  had  contact. 

I  have  cosponsored  many  bills  with 
John  and  I  think  this  reflects  our  similar 
goals  even  though  our  constituencies 
and,  in  some  cases,  our  i^ilosophies  may 
differ.  As  an  example,  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
John's  Pair  Information  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  consumer  protection 
bills  this  Congress  will  be  considering. 
John  will  be  around  for  the  rest  of  the 
term,  anxious  to  shepherd  it  through  the 
House  and  Senate  and  watch  It  become 
law. 

John,  I  can  understand  your  wanting 
to  spend  more  time  with  your  family 
including  those  beautiful  children  who 
used  to  peek  around  the  comer  in  Can- 
non. We  will  miss  your  active  participa- 
tion but  indeed  in  these  few  years  of 
service  you  have  left  a  mark  and  record 
of  public  service  of  which  you  and  your 
constituents  in  Omaha.  Nebr..  have  a 
right  to  be  proud.  My  personal  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  vigorous  and  successful  ef- 
fort for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  words 
of  Robert  Frost  to  his  Impatient  team 
as  he  concluded  reflection  of  the 
abstract:  "We  have  many  miles  to  go 
before  we  rest."  • 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  John 
Cavanaugh  leaves  this  House  at  the  end 
of  the  96th  Congress,  the  people  of 
Nebraska  will  have  lost  an  effective  ad- 


vocate and  we  will  lose  a  dedicated 
colleague. 

During  his  brief  tenure  in  Congress. 
John  Cavanaugh  ha£  given  public  service 
a  good  name.  He  has  worked  hard,  at- 
tended to  his  responsibilities  and  main- 
tained the  perspective  to  know  when  it 
is  time  to  move  on. 

John  Cavanaugh's  decision  not  to  seek 
reelection  shocked  many  of  us.  Seldom 
do  Members  with  such  talent  and  prom- 
ise step  down  voluntarily.  But.  the  very 
qualities  which  make  him  such  an  ex- 
ceptional colleague,  also  account  for  his 
exceptional  decision.  John  is  leaving  the 
Congress  to  allow  himself  more  time  with 
his  family — a  goal  many  of  us  share,  but 
few  fulfill.* 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
interest  of  privacy — and  in  the  case  of 
John  Cavanaugh,  that  is  Privacy  with  a 
capital  P — I  trust  these  remarks  here 
this  afternoon  will  be  stricken  from  the 
record. 

As  far  as  a  large  segment  of  our  finan- 
cial community — and  its  millions  of  cus- 
tomers— are  concerned,  John  Cavanaugh 
invented  and  patented  the  word  privacy 
in  the  95th  Congress. 

And  in  pxishing  through  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978,  John 
Cavanaugh  wore  out  a  generation  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  convinced  they 
could  bamboozle  the  young  Nebraska 
Congressman.  Some,  I  think,  finally  de- 
cided to  escape  through  early  retirement. 
All  these  succession  of  legal  whizzes 
from  downtown  quickly  learned  that 
John  Cavanaugh  does  not  bamboozle 
very  easily.  They  learned — and  our  sub- 
committee learned— ^that  you  had  better 
be  armed  with  facts,  you  better  have  read 
every  single  line  of  the  bill  before  you 
tangled  with  the  Omaha  redhead. 

I  know  that  we  are  trying  to  be  light- 
hearted  in  our  remarks  this  afternoon, 
but  I  must  in  all  seriousness  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  Member  of  Congress 
work  harder,  master  the  details  quicker, 
and  argue  with  more  tenacity  than  John 
Cavanaugh.  And  I  must  say  in  all  serious- 
ness that  his  announced  retirement  is  a 
severe  blow  to  me  personally — a  severe 
blow  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  Financisd 
Institutions  Subcommittee. 

We  like  to  talk  about  his  role  in  the 
privacy  legislation,  but  John  has  been 
there  every  moment  on  every  little  thing 
our  subcommittee  has  done  for  the  past 
3  years — whether  it  was  pushing  legisla- 
tion or  asking  these  penetrating  ques- 
tions in  investigations.  And  on  those  oc- 
casions when  John  came  down  on  the 
other  side  of  an  issue,  I  would  have  been 
most  happy  to  see  John  take  a  morning 
off. 

All  I  can  say,  John,  is  that  you  are 
making  a  big  mistake.  What  is  this  busi- 
ness of  retiring  at  35?  You  ought  to  stay 
here  and  struggle  with  the  rest  of  us — 
we  need  you — and  besides,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  judicial  system  of  Nebraska  can 
take  a  full-time  John  Cavanaugh.  It  may 
be  too  much  for  Omaha. 

When  the  bright  lights  of  Nebraska  get 
to  you,  John,  you  can  come  back  again.* 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  join  in  today's  tribute 
to  John  Cavanaugh,  and  regret  that  he 
has  decided  not  to  seek  reelection,  be- 
cause I  would  much  rather  that  he  would 


remain  with  us.  We  need  more  John  Cav- 
anaugh's in  Congress. 

John  is  one  of  that  good  new  caliber 
of  Congressmen  who  brings  a  fresh  out- 
look on  many  of  the  major  issues  before 
us,  while  at  the  same  time  showing  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  and  learn  from 
more  experienced  Members.  He  came 
here  after  the  Vietnam  war.  a  supporter 
of  peace,  but  not  an  automatic  critic  of 
programs  needed  for  our  national  de- 
fense. 

John  was  a  valued  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  during  the  95th 
Congress.  He  was  selected  by  the  leader- 
ship to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  on  the 
committee  in  January  1977.  He  quickly 
proved  himself  to  be  a  knowledgeable 
student  of  foreign  affairs.  His  questions 
of  witnesses  were  always  well  timed  and 
to  the  point.  He  worked  hard  on  our 
legislation  and  investigations.  His  pres- 
entations were  eloquent. 

Because  of  his  special  expertise  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  John 
joined  our  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade  which 
considers  such  matters  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  Though  a  junior  member, 
he  served  with  distinction  in  important 
assignments  including  service  on  con- 
ference committees  with  the  Senate  on 
OPIC  and  on  agricultural  trade  legisla- 
tion. 

I  sought  at  the  start  of  the  current 
Congress  to  have  John's  membership 
continued  on  our  committee.  Unfortu- 
nately, under  the  caucus  rules.  It  was 
not  possible.  But  we  on  the  committee 
still  consider  him  to  be  one  of  our  family 
when  he  has  the  opportunity  to  join  us. 

John,  we  will  wish  you  well  upon  your 
return  to  Omaha.  We  know  you  will  have 
a  distinguished  future.* 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Cav- 
anaugh is  not  just  a  good  lawyer,  but  a 
good  man  and  a  good  public  servant, 
who  leaves  a  fine  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Congress. 

I  could  not  let  John  leave  without  say- 
ing that  I  am  more  than  a  little  saddened 
to  see  a  young  man  like  him  leave  these 
Halls.  It  is  my  hope  that  he  will  see  fit 
to  someday  reenter  politics.  The  country 
can  use  him  * 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  regret  that  I  join  in  this  tribute 
to  John  Cavanaugh.  who  has  announced 
he  will  not  seek  reelection  as  Represent- 
ative of  the  Second  District  of  Nebraska. 
His  departure  from  this  legislative  body 
at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress,  his  dis- 
tineuished  performance  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents  and  his  country,  his  percep- 
tion and  action  to  solve  some  of  the 
broader  issues  that  face  our  Nation  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

In  representing  the  citizens  of  his  con- 
gressional district  in  Nebraska,  and  in 
the  brief  time  we  have  shared  with  John 
Cavanaugh  here,  we  have  come  to  respect 
him  for  his  honesty,  dedication  to  work, 
and  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

John  Gardner  wrote  that  democracy  is 
measured  not  by  its  leaders  doing  ex- 
traordinary things  but  by  its  citizens  do- 
ing ordinary  things  extraordinarily  well. 
That  being  true,  the  departure  of  John 
from  Congress  Is  not  a  loss  to  his  country 
for  I  am  certain  his  considerable  talents 
will  be  utilized  for  the  public  good  in 
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whatever  endeavor  he  may  be  Involved 
in  the  future. 

We  wish  him  the  very  best  In  his  new 
career  with  the  certainty  that  he  will 
bring  to  It  the  same  dedication  and  abil- 
ity with  which  he  served  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  country.* 

*  Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  must  say  farewell  to 
John  Cavanaugh,  for  he  has  served  his 
constituents  and  the  Nation  well.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  In  this 
Chamber.  He  Is  a  wise  man  and  his  rea- 
sons for  leaving  are  sound.  Public  office 
is  a  high  honor  and  a  large  responsibil- 
ity, but  the  responsibility  to  one's  family 
is  even  greater.  John  Cavanaugh  handles 
both  of  these  responsibilities  well.  I  know 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  an  asset  to  our 
Nation.  I  also  know  that  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  will  be  greatly  missed  in  this 
Chamber.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve 
with  him.* 

*  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  House  Banking  Committee  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
with  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  John 
Cavanaugh. 

John  Cavanaugh's  decision  to  leave 
Congress  after  only  4  years'  service  sad- 
dens me  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  will 
personally  miss  his  warmth  and  friend- 
ship. Having  served  with  him  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  I  will  miss  his  dili- 
gent and  intelligent  Input,  as  will,  I  am 
certain,  the  entire  membership  of  the 
committee.  John's  work  In  securing  a 
financial  right  to  privacy  for  Americans 
who  deal  with  our  banking  industry  Is 
only  one  shining  example  of  his  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  that  committee. 

Mostly  though,  I  am  saddened  becatise 
I  know  John  Is  a  hard-working,  unpre- 
tentious, honest,  and  objective  person. 
Most  importantly  he  is  not  a  knee-jerk 
ideolog.  Certainly  there  are  others  In 
Congress  who  possess  these  virtues  but 
we  all  wish  there  were  many  more. 

Somehow  our  greatest  tributes  and 
sorrow  seem  to  be  reserved  for  the  depar- 
ture from  Congress  of  those  who  have 
been  here  the  longest.  Perhaps  that  Is  as 
It  should  be.  Still,  I  think  the  Congress 
could  not  possibly  lose  more  than  it  does 
with  the  departure  of  John  Cavanaugh. 
There  are  many  types  Congress  might  do 
without — John  Is  not  one  of  them.* 

*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  John  Cavanaugh's  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection  from  Nebraiska's 
Second  District  leaves  the  House  without 
one  of  Its  brightest  yoimg  stars. 

In  his  two  terms  In  office,  John  has 
demonstrated  creativity  and  independ- 
ence as  he  pursued  a  variety  of  national, 
reglMial,  and  local  matters.  To  mention 
just  a  couple  of  Interests,  he  has  fought 
successfully  for  enlargement  of  the  rights 
of  privacy  of  individuals  against  unfair 
Intrusion  by  the  Government,  and  has 
worked  to  root  out  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  the  delivery  of  Government  services. 
Closer  to  home,  he  has  continued  the  fine 
work  he  began  in  the  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture on  public  works  projects  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  reform  for  his  area. 

Now  John  Cavanaugh  has  decided  to 


step  down  to  devote  more  time  to  his 
family.  The  Lincoln  Star  probably  put  It 
best  when  It  said  in  an  editorial  last 
month: 

Well  rejoice  for  Cavanaugh  If  an  escape 
from  public  life  brings  the  family  greater 
fulfillment  and  happiness.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  profound  sadness  in  witnessing 
a  fine  young  politician  hang  It  up.  The 
Nation  really  does  need  more  like  hlm.9 

*  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  that 
our  colleague.  John  Cavanaugh,  has  de- 
cided to  not  seek  reelection  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  will  hate  to  see 
his  departure. 

John,  In  his  brief  career  in  the  House, 
has  made  his  mark.  He  has  served  his 
constituents  of  the  Second  District  of 
Nebraska  and  his  Nation  well.  He  Is  a 
conscientious  member  of  the  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
where  his  participation  will  be  missed. 

John  is  a  fine  young  attorney  who  has 
great  things  in  store  for  him.  I  know  we 
win  hear  much  of  him  In  the  future. 

Our  loss  will  be  his  family's  gain.  How- 
ever, knowing  how  demanding  of  one's 
time  this  job  can  be,  I  can  certainly 
understand  John  wanting  to  spend  more 
time  with  them,  and  we  wish  them  well. 

To  John,  his  wife,  Kathleen,  and  his 
lovely  children,  we  extend  our  very  best 
wishes  for  happiness  and  success.* 

*  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today,  and  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  our  colleagues.  However,  I  am 
saddened  by  the  occasslon.  because  one 
of  this  body's  distinguished  Members, 
John  J.  Cavanaugh  of  Nebraska,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  seek  reelection. 

Since  1976,  John  Cavanaugh  has  served 
the  residents  of  five  Nebraska  counties, 
Burt,  Cass,  Douglas,  Sarpy,  and  Wash- 
ington, with  dedication  and  hard  work. 
His  record  In  the  area  of  constituent 
service  ranks  first  class. 

His  membership  on  the  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
has  proven  him  an  able  legislator,  and 
he  will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues  on 
that  committee. 

From  1972  to  1976.  John  served  In  the 
Nebraska  State  Legislature.  There  he 
set  the  tone  for  public  service  that  he 
carried  to  Congress.  Regardless  of  the 
political  consequences.  John  Cavanaugh 
has  represented  his  district  with  honesty, 
hard  work,  and  concern. 

In  his  brief  time  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  John 
Cavanaugh  has  been  Instrumental  In 
putting  forth  new  Ideals  and  new  lead- 
ership for  his  State  and  Nation.  His 
youth  brought  vitality.  His  experience 
brought  insight,  and  his  presence  will 
be  missed.* 

*  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  with  regret  that  I  learned  my 
friend  and  colleague  John  Cavanaugh 
has  decided  not  to  stand  for  reelecUon 
to  his  Second  Congressional  District  seat 
representing  the  people  of  Omaha. 

The  two-term  Nebraska  Democrat  has 
been  an  asset  to  his  district  and  his  fel- 
low Congressmen.  His  record  In  office 
shows  that  he  Is  a  much-needed  legisla- 
tor. He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 


legislative  oversight,  reduction  In  paper- 
work, and  watchdogging  the  budget 
While  serving  the  Interests  of  his  peers 
he  proved  to  be  an  able  legislator  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  I  am  only  <me 
of  many  Members  who  will  miss  John's 
leadership  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.* 

*  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  97th 
Congress,  convening  In  this  Chamber 
next  January,  will  be  poorer  for  the  loes 
of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  Cavanaugh  of  Nebraska.  Con- 
gressman Cavanaugh's  announcement 
that  he  does  not  Intend  to  seek  a  third 
term  In  Congress  will  create  a  real  void 
within  the  Nebraska  delegation,  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  one  encounters 
an  individual  the  likes  of  John  Cava- 
naugh. Honest  to  the  p^t  <rf  being 
blunt,  no  one  could  doubt  his  native  in- 
telligence, political  intultlveness,  creativ- 
ity, and  Independence.  John  Cavanaugh's 
efforts  at  eliminating  waste.  Inefficiency, 
and  Insensltlvlty  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's social  service  programs,  his  com- 
mitment to  protecting  citizens  from  un- 
warranted invasions  of  their  privacy  and 
his  COTicem  for  the  elderly,  the  veteran 
and  the  urban  and  rural  poor  have  borne 
fruit  In  the  legislative  products  he  has 
impacted. 

His  worit  while  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relatl<Mis 
during  ills  first  term  and  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee  during 
both  terms  share  a  number  of  Ingredi- 
ents In  common:  perceptlveness,  clarity 
of  thought,  brevity  of  expression,  and 
singularity  ot  purpose. 

I  can  well  aii^reciate  John's  desire  to 
be  with  his  family  during  Its  formative 
years.  The  presraice  of  a  father  within 
the  family  unit  Is  critical  in  that  unit's 
growth  and  nurturing.  I  only  wish  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  as  fortiuiate  as  John 
Cavanaugh's  family  in  laying  claim  to 
him  In  the  future.* 

*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
distressed  to  learn  that  my  good  friend 
John  Cavanaugh  had  decided  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  something 
amiss  when  an  outstanding  young  Mem- 
ber such  as  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  who  has  so 
much  to  offer  this  House,  feels  disin- 
clined to  stay  on.  What  are  we  doing 
wrong,  John? 

In  the  95th  Congress,  Mr.  Cavanaugr's 
first  term,  he  was  elected  a  tempwary 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  as  such  became  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair.  In  spite  of  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities In  other  ccHnmlttees,  Mr. 
Cavanaugh  rapidly  became  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. It  was  a  pleasure  to  woric  with 
him,  as  well  as  to  travel  with  him  on  a 
delegation  headed  by  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  to  several  Middle  Eastern 
countries. 

We  wish  him  well  in  whatever  he  In- 
tends to  do,  but  we  want  him  to  know 
that  we  shall  miss  him — and  his  delight- 
ful wife  as  well.* 
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•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Idr. 
%>eaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in  offering 
a  sendoff  to  our  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh). 
Only  those  who  have  toiled  at  the  daily 
work  of  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
appreciate  the  demands  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress — its  satisf  acticms,  its  in- 
tense fnistrations,  and  its  long  hours. 

If  I  had  a  family  as  does  John  Cava- 
ifAXXCH,  I  think  I  would  make  the  same 
decision.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  young 
children  need  both  parents,  and  serving 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  pkices  definite 
limitations  on  available  family  time. 
And,  of  course,  Kate  Cavanaugh  un- 
doubtedly has  endured  much  from  the 
irregular  hours  that  go  with  being  the 
wife  of  an  politician. 

Although  we  have  not  always  agreed 
on  issues,  I  stand  here  today  to  say  that 
he  has  always  been  gentlemanly  and 
forthright  in  matters  of  public  policy.  I 
commend  him  for  that,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  continue  to  exemplify  all  that  is 
kindly  and  helpful  to  his  family,  rela- 
tives, and  friends. 

John  Cavanaugh's  congressional  career 
has  been  rather  brief,  but  he  now  has 
what  no  one  can  take  away — admittance 
into  the  fraternity  of  those  who  have 
served  his  fellow  man  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

So  I  wish  him  well  in  whatever  new 
effort  presents  itself  to  him.  I  applaud 
his  decision  to  leave  this  distinguished 
House  of  Representatives.* 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
3  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  frwn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cava- 
naugh), on  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  For  the  same 
period  of  time,  I  have  been  even  more 
closely  associated  with  him  in  our  work 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  I  have,  there- 
fore, had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  his 
work,  which  have  been  outstanding,  in 
every  respect,  in  both  instances. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
John  J.  Cavanaugh  can  always  be 
counted  on  for  thoughtful,  informed, 
conscientious  assessment  of  any  issue  ; 
and  to  render  a  fair,  impartial,  inde- 
pendent judgment  based  on  all  the 
merits  as  he  perceives  them.  Often  at- 
tentive to  details  which  have  attracted 
less  consideration  than  they  deserve,  the 
gentleman  has  never  been  hesitant  to 
probe  into  them  with  vigor  and  thor- 
oughness, and  to  state  his  case  eloquent- 
ly and  persuasively.  His  contributions 
have  been  substantial,  and  I  especially 
want  to  acknowledge  them  and  to  thank 
him  for  them. 

Now  we  have  learned.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  gentleman  expects  to  retire 
from  the  CcHigress  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. If  there  is.  indeed,  a  gain  and  a 
loss  in  his  leaving,  the  loss  will  be  ours. 
It  is  my  fond  hope  that  he  will  gain  • 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Hon.  John  Cavanaugh,  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
I  want  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I 


truly  admire  John's  decision  not  to  run 
for  relecticm.  I  was  involved  in  politics 
before  John  was  born,  and  I  must  say 
that  it  has  been  a  rewarding  life.  But, 
it  takes  a  special  kind  of  man  to  recog- 
nize that  a  life  at  home  with  his  family 
is  rewarding  too,  and  purposely  change 
careers  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  life. 

It  can  be  very  easy  to  catch  "Potomac 
Fever"  once  in  Washington,  and  it  can 
be  equally  hard  to  leave  this  city,  vol- 
untarily anyway.  But  we  all  know  that 
the  time  constraints  on  Members  of 
Congress  have  increased  steadily  over 
the  years.  It  is  a  difficult  life  for  a  per- 
son with  a  family  and  the  years  have  a 
tendency  to  blend  together.  John's  deci- 
sion to  go  home  to  Omaha  with  his 
family  I  am  sure  was  not  an  etisy  one, 
but  it  is  indeed  an  admirable  one. 

I  admire  the  work  he  has  done  on  the 
Banking  Committee  during  the  past  4 
years.  He  has  shown  a  special  sensitivity 
for  consiuners  and  thdr  problems,  for 
the  need  of  financial  privacy,  and  the 
needs  of  the  little  guv. 

John  had  all  the  signs  of  a  bright  and 
promising  career  here,  but  I  know  that 
his  future  will  be  equally  bright  back 
home.  I  wish  him  the  best.  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  readers  of  the  Omaha  Sun 
newspaper  will  miss  Mrs.  Cavanaugh's 
Washingotn  news  column,  but  are 
pleased  that  Kate  Cavanaugh  and  her 
husband  will  be  coming  home.* 
•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Congress  in  January  of  1977, 
I  was  joined  on  the  Banking  Committee 
by  the  new  Member  from  Nebraska, 
John  Cavanaugh.  From  our  vantage 
point  near  the  end  of  the  Democratic 
bench,  I  rapidly  learned  that  what  John 
lacked  in  terms  of  seniority,  he  more 
than  made  up  in  terms  of  intellectual 
depth  and  determination. 

In  the  space  of  just  4  years,  John 
has  made  a  major  impact  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  while  we  did  not  al- 
ways agree,  his  points  were  always  made 
with  clarity  and  a  real  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  consumer. 

I  will  not  even  attempt  to  list  the  im- 
pact that  John  Cavanaugh  has  had  on 
the  legislation  considered  in  the  Banking 
Committee,  for  the  list  would  be  far  too 
long.  Even  when  we  were  on  opposite 
sides,  I  always  asked  myself  what  John 
would  think  of  the  legislation  in  ques- 
tion, for  if  there  was  any  weak  point  or 
inconsistency,  he  would  be  sure  to  find 
it. 

However,  the  number  of  times  we  dis- 
agreed were  far  outnumbered  bv  the 
times  that  we  agreed,  and  with  his  re- 
tirement I  feel  that  I  am  losing  a  valu- 
able coUeague  who  will  be  sorely  missed 

Just  last  faU.  during  the  conference 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
Yugoslavia,  those  of  us  on  the  delega- 
tion were  highly  impressed  by  John's 
knowledge  of  international  economic 
problems,  and  the  insights  he  brought 
to  discussions  of  possible  solutions  This 
knowledge  has  been  also  reflected  in  his 
contributions  in  both  the  International 
Trade  Subcommittee  and  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Subcommittee. 

On  domestic  issues,  his  background  in 
urban  politics  and  the  problems  of  urban 


areas  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
deliberations  on  the  City  Subcommittee. 
However,  I  got  to  know  John  best  be- 
cause of  his  contributions  to  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Subcommittee, 
where  we  both  sit.  His  suggestions  about 
the  problem  of  usury  ceilings,  and  the 
effect  they  are  having  on  mortgage  mar- 
kets has  been  a  great  help  in  working 
out  a  solution  to  this  perrenial  problem, 
and  his  recent  efforts  to  insure  the 
privacy  of  financial  records  will  likely  re- 
sult in  a  rapid  solution  to  the  problem  of 
misuse  of  consumer's  financial  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  that  I, 
among  others,  will  not  have  John  Cava- 
naugh around  to  advise  the  Banking 
Committee  and  this  House  next  year. 
However,  I  can  well  understand  his  de- 
sire to  be  closer  to  his  family  during  his 
children's  formative  years,  and  I  am 
grateful  that  we  had  his  counsel  for  as 
long  as  we  did.* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  but  saddened  to  be  participat- 
ing in  this  special  order  this  afternoon: 
Honored,  because  I  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  firsthand  the 
selfless  adherence  to  the  public's  interest 
which  has  characterized  John  Cava- 
naugh's service  on  the  House  Banking 
Committee;  saddened,  because  his  de- 
cision not  to  seek  reelection  will  deprive 
the  next  Congress  of  a  bright,  energetic, 
yet  judicious  Member  who  exemplifies 
qualities  always  desirable  but  rarely 
present  in  public  officials  in  such  gener- 
ous measure. 

Membership  in  the  House  places  tre- 
mendous demands  on  one's  time,  de- 
mands which  the  father  of  small  chil- 
dren feels  all  the  more  keenly.  I  fondly 
remember  swearing-in  day  in  1977  when 
John's  three  children  laimched  him 
into  international  prominence  by  crawl- 
ing around  on  the  committee  tables  here 
on  the  floor.  My  colleagues  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  children's  brilliant  pub- 
lic relations  stunt  reached  newspapers  as 
far  away  as  Hong  Kong,  where  the  press 
fretted,  "Could  this  ever  happen  here?" 
Frankly,  I  never  thought  it  could  hap- 
pen here  in  our  Chamber,  but  I  am  glad 
it  did,  because  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  John  Cavanaugh's  productive  legisla- 
tive career. 

Since  that  time  John  and  his  lovely 
wife  Kate  have  added  a  fourth  beautiful 
red-haired  child.  John's  contributions 
in  Congress  have  also  increased.  His 
legislative  leadership  in  the  areas  of 
financial  privacy  and  U.S.  participation 
in  international  lending  institutions  are 
but  two  of  the  reasons  why  the  people  of 
Nebraska's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict can  be  proud  of  their  representa- 
tive's -rvice  to  them  and  to  the  Nation. 
We,  his  colleagues,  will  be  fortunate  to 
have  John  Cavanaugh  among  us  at  least 
for  1  more  year. 

I  hope  that  John  will  not  lose  his  pas- 
s'on  for  influencing  the  formation  of 
public  policy  for  the  better.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  remain  active  and  involved. 
And  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  Nebraskans  as 
well  as  for  the  Nation  at  large  that  John 
Cavanaugh  will  return  to  these  Halls  In 
the  not-too-distant  future.* 
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*  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  today  In 
paying  tribute  to  Congressman  John  J. 
Cavanaugh,  who  will  return  to  private 
life  at  the  conclusion  of  this  legislative 
session.  It  has  been  a  distinct  personal 
and  professiraial  pleasure  to  w<H-k  with 
John  during  the  past  3  years  in  the 
House,  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  with  the  United  States-Canadian 
Interparliamentary  Group.  I  will  miss 
this  outstanding  young  man  and  I  know 
his  absence  will  be  felt  by  all  those  who 
have  served  here  with  him. 

John's  principal  committee  assign- 
ment is  with  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee;  however,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  he  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  made  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution during  that  time.  His  knowl- 
edge of  financial  issues  was  particularly 
useful  during  consideration  of  foreign 
assistance  issues  and  his  insightful  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  was  always  per- 
ceptive and  to  the  point.  John  consist- 
ently stressed  the  need  to  examine  es- 
tablished programs  for  current  rele- 
vance, he  sought  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  complexities  of  foreign 
relations  and  he  brought  a  fresh  outlook 
to  the  business  before  committee.  His 
tenure  was  productive  in  spite  of  its  brev- 
ity and  we  all  regret  the  fact  that  he 
was  imable  to  continue  with  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  current  Congress. 

John  also  served  with  the  House  del- 
egation to  the  United  States-Canadian 
Interparliamentary  Group,  which  I 
chair.  He  was  an  active  participant  in  all 
our  work,  a  very  positive  force  in  our  dis- 
cussions of  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge, John  has  brought  wit  and  exuber- 
.  ance  to  his  work.  He  has  been  a  fine 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  fine  friend. 
Although  we  feel  a  sense  of  loss  at  the 
news  of  his  plans  to  leave  the  House,  I 
realize  that  we  have  gained  by  his  service 
among  us.  His  future  is  sure  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguished one  and  I  wish  him  all  pos- 
sible success  for  the  years  ahead.* 

Mr.  REJUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  it  from  Murphy  and  Markey  and 
Hanley  and  O'Neill  and  all  the  rest  of 
us  ethnics,  the  old  song,  "Johnny,  we 
hardly  knew  you,"  but  this  is  not  a 
wake.  John  is  a  public  citizen  and  that 
he  will  remain. 

It  has  been  overlooked  here  tonight 
that  one-fourth  of  John's  House  career 
lies  gloriously  ahead  of  him  and  we  are 
looking  forward  in  this  year  of  1980.  we 
are  only  in  January  now,  and  I  know 
that  John  will  stick  to  his  devotion  to 
the  great  causes  which  he  has  espoused 
and  that  this  year  as  in  his  earlier  years 
he  will  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

For  another  thing,  he  is  going  back  to 
his  hometown  to  make  a  living  and  to  be 
closer  to  his  loved  ones;  but  when  you 
work  downtown  and  when  you  live  in 
your  neighborhood,  you  are  going  to  have 
friends  and  neighbors  who  need  help  and 
I  know  you  will  be  a  public  citizen  to 
them  and  give  them  of  your  help. 


D  1910 

And  finally,  years  from  now  you  may 
remember  that  almost  every  one  of  your 
friends  who  have  given  their  little  tes- 
timony here  tonight  has  said  they  feel  it 
in  their  bones  that  you  are  going  to  be 
back  here  in  Washington — and  I  join 
them  in  that  feeling — whether  it  is  here 
in  this  beloved  House  or  over  in  the  other 
body.  And  I  do  not  even  exclude  the 
chance  that  by  national  acclamation  one 
day  the  prize  which  William  Jennings 
Bryan  sought  and  which  thrice  eluded 
him  may  be  given  to  President  John 
Cavanaugh. 

So,  John,  go  from  this  place  hence 
with  our  love  and  fond  memories,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today  in  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  John  Cavanaugh. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGULATORY  POLLUTION  IN  THE 
AUTO  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
*  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session  this  Congress 
voted  for  a  $1.5  billion  bail  out  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  Since  that  major  vote 
we  have  been  seeing  a  number  of  new 
efforts  by  Chrysler  to  rejuvenate  Its  mar- 
ket standing.  However,  we  have  also  seen 
both  Ford  and  General  Motors  cut  back 
production  and  phase  out  plants.  In  my 
opinion  the  Ford  and  GM  moves  are 
the  first  indications  that  all  is  not  well 
with  the  auto  industry  in  general.  Worse 
than  this,  the  course  of  events  in  recent 
weeks  underscore  that  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress had  the  historic  opportunity  to 
confront  basic  problems  wittiin  the  auto 
industry,  and  American  industry  as  a 
whole  with  the  Chrysler  bill,  but  Instead 
chose  to  vote  a  quick  fix.  By  avoiding  a 
major  opportunity  to  remedy  the  wor- 
sening economic  climate  In  America  Con- 
gress may  have  sentenced  this  nation  to 
a  decade  or  more  of  continued  infiation 
and  frustrated  economic  growth. 

On  January  10  Ford  announced  the 
phase  out  of  its  large  car  assembly  fac- 
tory in  Los  Angeles.  This  will  layoff  over 
145,300  workers  and  affect  another  70,000 
nationwide  with  short  term  layoffs.  Wil- 
liam Bourke,  executive  vice  president  of 
North  American  Operations  for  Ford, 
also  annoimced  that  his  firm  may  lose 
as  much  as  $1  billion  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  during  1980.  General  Motors 
is  also  phasing  out  its  home  Cadillac 
plant  in  Detroit.  Currently  GM  has 
17,200  persons  on  indefinite  layoffs  be- 


cause of  other  production  cut  backs. 
While  some  of  these  upheavals  reflect  a 
shift  away  from  large  car  production  due 
to  consumer  preferences  there  is  an  un- 
dercurrent that  other  forces  are  at  work 
to  hamper  growth  in  the  auto  industry. 

For  years  there  have  been  indlcatiCHis 
that  the  UjS.  economy  has  been  func- 
tioning under  increasing  stress.  Poor 
balance  of  trade  figures  have  been  regis- 
tered for  years.  Infiation  and  unemploy- 
ment have  risen.  Foreign  imports  have 
flooded  many  sectors  of  the  American 
economy.  Part  of  the  blame  can  be  placed 
on  oil  imports  and  the  tidal  wave  of  price 
increases  that  have  swept  through  the 
economy  due  to  energy  costs.  However, 
in  the  auto  industry,  in  energy  flelds,  and 
in  the  economy  in  general  a  major  factor 
that  is  constantly  downplayed  by  govern- 
ment and  the  media  is  ttie  burden  of  reg- 
ulations. Over  the  years  regulation  has 
grown  in  the  market  sector  to  warp  and 
pervert  economic  laws  and  to  cripple 
the  U.S.'s  ability  to  compete  in  the  In- 
ternational marketplace. 

The  regulatory  issue  was  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  the  Chrysler  situation.  It 
was  like  the  problem  at  Three  Mile 
Island — an  accident  occurred  that 
pointed  to  a  long  neglected  area  for  re- 
form Chrysler  was  the  lliree  Mile 
Island  of  the  auto  Industry.  Its  failure 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing had  clearly  gone  astray  in  the  in- 
dustry. Unfortunately,  the  Chrysler  bill 
was  like  the  Markey  Eunendment  on  nu- 
clear, it  was  a  short  term  response  that 
totally  neglected  the  need  for  overall 
analysis  and  reform  of  the  situaticm. 

The  failure  of  Chrysler  and  the  on- 
going problems  of  the  auto  Industry  are 
analogous  to  many  environmental  mat- 
ters the  Congress  has  discussed  over  the 
years.  Each  corporation  and  small  busi- 
ness is  like  a  stream  that  flows  in  a  rela- 
tively clean  environment  of  the  free 
market.  There  are  rocks  and  waterfalls 
and  occasionally  a  stream  dries  up,  but 
this  is  all  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things  in  the  marketplace.  Into  this  pris- 
tine ecosystem  comes  the  polluting  influ- 
ence of  Government  regulation.  Some 
additions  may  have  short-term  attri- 
butes, just  like  fertilizers.  But  all  addi- 
tions change  the  original  system.  Cor- 
porations and  small  businesses,  like 
streams,  have  methods  to  adapt  to 
changed  circumstances.  In  the  environ- 
ment this  is  called  a  carrying  capacity. 
Each  has  its  own  carrying  capaci^ 
fur  foreign  substances. 

However,  if  the  environment  changes 
too  radically  or  the  cumulative  level  of 
pollutants  creates  unalterable  changes 
beyond  the  carrying  capacity  the 
stream  not  only  is  polluted,  it  b^lns  to 
die.  The  marine  life  fails  to  reproduce, 
the  cycle  of  renewal  breaks  down,  and 
all  that  is  left  is  a  wasteland. 

So  it  is  with  industry.  Too  much  pa- 
perwork, too  much  Government  waste 
and  bureaucracy  begins  to  burden  the 
systems  that  produce  new  ideas,  produce 
new  capital,  and  produce  new  markets. 
As  these  natural  renewal  systems  in  the 
marketplace  wither  and  die  an  (x^anlc 
entity  of  the  corporation  begins  to  fray 
at  the  edges  and  eventually  dies  as  well. 
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Some  corporations,  just  like  some 
streams,  have  a  better  ability  than  others 
to  carry  pollution.  A  Mississippi  River 
can  take  the  tons  of  garbage  and  oil  that 
are  part  of  river  commerce  much  better 
than  some  small  mountain  streams.  So 
it  is  that  a  Fortune  500  corporation  can 
adapt  to  the  tons  of  Government  forms 
and  the  millions  of  dollars  in  extra-regu- 
latory costs  than  a  small  local  business. 
When  a  great  river  dies  it  is  an  ecolog- 
ical calamity,  when  a  great  corportion 
goes  under  it  is  also  a  great  calamity  and 
just  as  much  a  danger  signal  to  the  mar- 
ketplace as  the  great  river's  pollution  is 
to  the  environment  of  the  planet. 

My  colleagues  who  take  the  lead  on 
environmental  issues  do  not  advocate  ad 
hoc  cleanup  efforts  for  the  Mississippi 
River  or  other  ecosystems  when  they  face 
pollution  threats.  The  environmentalists 
press  for  comprehensive  approaches  to 
limit  waste  and  they  strive  to  find  the 
sources  of  pollution.  When  we  find  an 
ailing  firm  in  the  marketplace  we  should 
consider  the  same  type  of  action.  The  ad 
hoc  solution  for  Chrysler  did  not  address 
the  sources  of  its  demise  anymore  than 
an  ad  hoc  cleanup  of  some  river  ad- 
dresses the  dangers  of  some  universally 
used  chemical.  The  environmentalists 
argue  that  one  day  we  could  face  full- 
scale  obliteration  of  the  planet's  eco- 
system if  we  do  not  curtail  pollution. 

I  argue  that  we  could  face  full-scale 
obliteration  of  the  market  economy  if  we 
do  not  begin  to  stop  the  wanton  abuses 
of  the  regulators.  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
Chrysler  question.  Chrysler's  impending 
collapse  occurred  because  the  per  unit 
cost  of  regulation  has  exceeded  the  cor- 
poration's ability  to  absorb  the  loss  with 
economies  of  scale.  Factors  stemming 
from  poor  marketing  judgment  and 
management  decisions  weakened  the  cor- 
poration's natural  ability  to  wiUistand 
regiilatory  pollution  by  cutting  its 
market  share  and  lowering  its  produc- 
tion volmne. 

However,  it  was  the  Federal  regula- 
tory behemoth  that  delivered  the  death 
blow  to  Chrysler.  According  to  Lee  A. 
lacocca,  chairman  of  the  board  for 
Chrysler,  the  burdens  have  accelerated 
beyraid  belief.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  only  required  14,000  pages 
of  forms  and  reports  in  1972;  in  1978  that 
soared  to  228,000  pages.  In  order  to  take 
the  first  58  grams  of  pollution  out  of 
auto  emission  Chrysler  had  to  expend 
$25  per  car  in  production  costs.  The  1980 
and  1981  standards  from  the  EPA  re- 
quire another  5  grams  of  pollution  emis- 
sions to  be  removed.  This  will  cost  an 
additional  $238  per  car. 

A  corporation  like  Chrysler  had  no 
problem  absorbing  the  1972  regulatory 
costs,  but  those  costs  began  to  change 
the  market,  just  like  those  first  drops  of 
waste  begin  to  change  a  stream's  ability 
to  survive.  The  influx  of  foreign  cars  be- 
came a  flood  in  the  seventies  and  Chrys- 
ler's production,  weighed  down  by  the 
Federal  Government,  began  to  lag.  The 
larger  firms  of  Ford  and  General  Motors 
were  less  affected  by  Federal  pollution, 
but  they  also  fimctioned  less  effectively. 
Throughout  the  seventies  Chrysler's 
market  share  dropped  and  its  regulatory 
cost  per  unit  went  higher.  Today  its 


"carrying  capacity"  has  been  exceeded 
and  it  is  beginning  to  die. 

The  Congress  had  a  major  choice  to 
make  on  the  Chrysler  matter.  It  could 
have  viewed  the  financial  collapse  as  an 
isolated  incident:  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
phenomenwi  like  some  large  meteor 
slamming  into  the  Earth  and  leaving  a 
mile-wide  crater.  In  this  context  the 
quick  fix  of  the  loan  could  be  argued 
along  the  lines  of  some  sort  of  disaster 
assistance.  The  other  view  is  more  trou- 
blesome. If  Chrysler  goes  down  now  be- 
cause of  regxilatory  burdens  how  long 
will  it  be  before  other  major  corporations 
go  under  as  the  environment  becomes  in- 
creasing polluted  by  the  forces  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention? 

Under  this  scenario  how  should  the 
Congress  address  the  issue?  Certainly  a 
short-term  loan  guarantee  will  only  pro- 
vide a  dangerously  false  sense  of  having 
solved  the  problem.  If  the  marketplace 
is  crippled  by  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government  then  it  could  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  GM,  Ford,  and  other  firms 
join  Chrysler  in  similar  fates.  At  that 
point  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  how 
much  money  was  left  in  the  Treasury  be- 
fore the  cupboard  wsis  bare  and  the  mar- 
ket system  was  dead. 

The  bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
December  made  no  provision  for  a  review 
of  the  growing  regulatory  burden  on  the 
auto  industry  in  the  Nation.  In  fact, 
the  Congress  tends  to  avoid  the  issue  of 
what  its  laws  have  wrought  on  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  is  politically  far  easier  to 
address  disaster  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  than 
to  realize  a  pattern  might  be  emerging. 

Our  problems  with  trade  deficits, 
our  balance-of-payments  problems,  the 
shaky  footing  of  the  dollar  on  world  cur- 
rency markets,  and  the  inability  of  do- 
mestic firms  to  compete  with  foreign 
goods  all  tie  in  to  the  Chrysler  failure.  At 
the  base  of  all  of  them  is  the  conunon 
thread  of  Government  intervention.  Just 
Uke  DDT  that  was  traced  through  the 
food  chain  in  the  sixties,  the  unwarrant- 
ed hand  of  Government  can  be  traced 
through  the  distribution  system  of  the 
private  sector.  DDT  was  banned  and 
other  pesticides  controlled.  It  is  now 
time  to  ban  some  regiilations  and  place 
a  lid  on  new  interventionist  develop- 
ments.* 


TOO  MUCH  GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  the  Members  seen  the  final  issue 
for  1979  of  the  daily  Federal  Register? 
1979  ended  the  year  at  page  77,497.  In 
1978,  the  year  before,  the  Register  ac- 
cumulated 61,261  pages.  Thus  there  were 
16,236  more  pages  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  required  to  detail  the  new 
regulations  and  revisions  of  old  ones 
proposed  or  finalized  for  the  Govern- 
ment's control  of  American  life. 

That  is  an  increase  of  26.5  percent 
in  one  year.  Comparing  1979  to  1969 
shows  a  279-percent  increase  of  57,031 
I>ages  in  regxilations. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  large,  co- 
ordinated, and  costly  effort  to  reform 
regulations.  This  program  is  supposed 
to  get  rid  of  duplication,  gaps  and  con- 
tradictions in  the  rules. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  Council 
issued  a  semiannual  calendar  of  sig- 
nificant regulations  under  development. 
There  were  129  of  these  reported  by  25 
different  Government  agencies. 

The  Council  says  that  only  those  reg- 
ulations are  included  in  the  calendar 
that  will  have  "an  annual  effect  on  the 
economy  of  $100  million  or  more;  (or) 
that  will  impose  major  increases  in  costs 
or  prices.  •   •   •" 

The  real  question  is  what  are  the 
penalties  of  compliance.  The  Kaiser 
steelworks  in  Fontana,  Calif.,  is  faced 
with  compliance  costs  of  $400  million  in 
the  1980's.  This  has  forced  Kaiser  to  try 
to  sell  the  steelworks,  A  Japanese  po- 
tential buyer  concluded  that  it  was  not 
a  good  buy.  We  should  be  watching  the 
papers  for  Kaiser's  next  move.  United 
States  Steel  is  now  negotiating  with  EPA 
concerning  antipollution  costs  of  $100 
million  for  its  Geneva  Works  in  Utah. 
The  outcome  will  determine  whether  this 
$2.7  billion  facility  will  be  shut  down. 

At  a  different  level  of  reg\ilation  United 
States  Steel  is  confronted  with  what 
seems  a  totally  unreasonable  regiilation 
in  Alabama.  A  few  years  ago  they  in- 
stalled pollution  controls  with  a  cost 
effectiveness  of  $1,100  for  each  poimd  of 
of  dust  collected  per  hour. 

By  1978,  E3>A  required  an  additional 
control  to  catch  17  more  pounds  of  dust 
per  hour  beyond  the  20,000  pounds  per 
hour  already  being  collected.  This  step 
cost  $7  million,  with  a  cost  effectiveness 
of  $406,000  per  pound  per  hour.  Such 
costs  are  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
benefits  gained. 

Where  there  is  no  competition,  regu- 
latory costa  are  simply  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  In  my  State,  a  utility  had  one 
coal-flred  plant  some  years  ago  that 
needed  only  one  permit:  To  insure  that 
its  smokestack  would  not  intercept  low- 
fiylng  planes.  An  ash  precipitator  for 
that  plant  cost  $4  per  kilowatt  of  elec- 
tricity generated.  Today  that  utility's 
coal-fired  plants  have  six  I"ederal  and  17 
State  permits  to  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
$63  per  kilowatt.  This  makes  electricity 
cost  much  higher  to  a  homeowner. 

Was  it  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  cost  of  regulation  in  the  United 
States  should  amount  to  $450  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America?  Did 
we  intend  that  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
should  be  forced,  as  it  is,  to  keep  636 
miles  of  computerized  records  for  the 
Department  of  Energy?  Did  we  mean  for 
General  Motors  to  employ  22,300  people 
on  Federal  paperwork?  How  can  it  be 
constructive  to  our  energy  programs  and 
in  the  public  interest  to  require  the  oil 
industry  to  obtain  138  decisions  from 
bureaucrats  and  prepare  paperwork  at 
88  points  in  the  licensing  process — be- 
fore they  can  drill  an  oil  or  gas  well? 

Government  permits  csui  kill  a  good 
idea  as  SOHIO  finally  gave  up  on  its  plan 
to  build  a  pipeline  from  Long  Beach  to 
Midland  as  they  got  892  permits  and  still 
could  not  get  construction  authorized. 

Environmental  controls  are  excessive. 
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and  now  the  Government  is  moving  Into 
incremental  pricing  to  add  increased  en- 
ergy costs  to  business. 

We  have  more  government  than  we 
need,  more  regulations  than  we  can 
carry,  and  more  taxes  than  we  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  Let  us  have  less  government. 


THE  CARTER  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
MESSAGE  VERSUS  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1981  DEFENSE  BUDGET"  THE 
DANGER  OF  MAKING  AN  EMPTY 
THREAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  welcomed  President  Car- 
ter's belated  recognition  of  the  mt^ni- 
tude  of  the  Soviet  threat  now  arrayed 
against  American  interest  in  the  Middle 
East  in  an  arc  of  crisis  from  the  Khyber 
Pass  to  the  Bosphorus.  I,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  critical  of  the 
unwUllngness  of  the  President  to  recog- 
nize the  adverse  consequences  for  Ameri- 
can interests  of  the  unchecked  growth  of 
Soviet  military  power  in  the  past.  The 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
was  a  welcome  rhetorical  respite  from 
the  rosy  bromides  the  President  has 
served  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  about  Soviet  Intentions  over  the 
past  3  years. 

So  much  the  greater,  then,  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  those  who  have  been  critical 
of  the  President's  budget  In  the  past  that 
the  President  would  match  his  words 
with  the  only  measurable  form  of  action 
directly  under  his  control;  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Department  of  Defense  budget.  The 
President's  budget  Is,  regrettably,  a 
crushing  blow  to  those  who  had  expected 
the  President  to  match  his  strong  lan- 
guage with  decisive  action.  The  defense 
budget  Is  not  only  hopelessly  Inadequate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  military  chal- 
lenge we  face,  it  threatens  to  plunge  the 
Nation  into  a  protracted  period  of  grave 
danger.  The  latter  danger  arises  from 
the  President  declaring  the  Persian  Gulf 
a  "vital"  interest  of  the  United  States 
without  requesting  forces  adequate  to 
protect  that  vital  interest. 

Prior  to  being  specific,  it  is  worth  not- 
ing a  few  details  about  the  aggregate 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  level.  In  1977.  the 
President  made  a  commitment  to  our 
NATO  allies  that  the  United  States 
would  increase  its  defense  expenditures 
3  percent  per  year  In  real  terms.  In  the 
Intervening  period,  however,  persistently 
underestimated  rates  of  growth  of  infia- 
tlon  caused  virtually  no  Increase  In  de- 
fense expenditures  to  occur  with  a  cor- 
responding slowdown  In  the  expected 
growth  of  American  military  power.  This 
slowdown  was  recognized  by  several 
Senators  who  were  well  Informed  about 
national  security  policy.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  expressions  of 
concern  about  the  adequacy  of  the  U  S. 
defense  posture,  these  Senators  were  as- 
sured that  the  expenditure  targets  would 
D€  reviewed  upward  to  assuage  their 
concerns. 

The  outcome  of  these  negotiations  re- 


sulted in  the  budget  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1981;  a  budget 
which  will  result  in  a  3.3 -percent  increase 
in  defense  expenditure — outlays — In 
the  coming  year,  and  5.6  percent  in  obU- 
gatlonal  authority.  The  figure  agreed  to 
by  the  President  represents  something  of 
a  compromise  between  the  5-percent  in- 
crease his  Senate  critics  were  requesting, 
and  his  original  recommendation  of  only 
3  percent  in  real  growth. 

The  excessive  zeal  with  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  promoted  the  current 
defense  budget,  as  refiecting  a  major  in- 
crease in  defense  expenditure,  is  entirely 
misplaced.  President  Ford  proposed  a  de- 
fense program  for  the  fiscal  years  1979- 
83  that  was  drastically  slashed  by  the  In- 
coming Carter  administration.  Expendi- 
tures for  strategic  forces  were  cut  $24 
billion;  a  reduction  that  Is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  grave  danger  the 
United  States  is  confronted  with  during 
the  early  1980's  by  depriving  the  United 
States  of  any  new  strategic  bomber  de- 
ployment; a  3-year  delay  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  during  which  time,  the 
placing  of  the  entire  U.S.  ICBM  force  in 
jeopardy;  and  delays  In  the  Trident  pro- 
gram which  will  not  permit  full  deploy- 
ment until  1996. 

Overall  defense  expenditure  will  be  re- 
duced by  $57  billion  over  the  proposed 
budget  of  President  Ford;  enough  re- 
sources to  have  turned  President  Car- 
ter's empty  threat  to  defend  the  Persian 
Gulf  into  a  credible  commitment  which 
would  have  Impressed  friend  as  well  as 
foe. 

The  budget,  published  yesterday, 
ostensibly  calls  for  a  "real"  Increase  In 
mlUtary  expenditure  next  year,  after 
adjusting  for  infiation,  and  projects  fur- 
ther spending  boosts  in  the  following  4 
years. 

In  fact,  under  Mr.  Carter's  program, 
the  United  States  next  year  will  expend 
no  more  on  defense  than  it  did  in  1977 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, labor  force,  or  net  public  spending, 
and  only  slightly  more  as  a  share  of  total 
Federal  outlays. 

Moreover,  the  President's  claim  that 
his  1981  defense  budget  represents  a 
"real"  increase  in  spending  is  based  on 
assumptions  about  Inflation  that  may  or 
may  not  turn  out  to  be  true.  The  budget 
estimates  that  inflation  in  goods  and 
services  purchased  by  the  military  will 
be  about  8.5  percent,  compared  to  an 
overall  rate  of  inflation  currently  of 
more  than  13  percent.  If  the  infiation 
rate  turns  out  to  be  higher  than  allowed 
for  in  the  defense  budget,  the  "real"  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  could  turn 
out  to  be  a  decrease  unless  additional 
appropriations  are  made. 

Growth  rates  of  expenditure  are,  of 
course,  of  little  significance  in  them- 
selves because  one  is  concerned  with  the 
forces  actually  procured  and  operated 
with  this  increase  in  resources  allocated 
to  defense;  a  specific  concern  I  will  soon 
address. 

Defense  expenditure  adequacy  Is  not 
an  issue  subject  to  our  own  preferences; 
it  can  only  be  described  as  adequate  or 
inadequate  in  the  context  of  the  threat 


posed  by  foreign  adversaries.  In  this 
sense,  defense  is  the  only  "uncontrol- 
lable" expenditure  in  the  Federal  budget. 
Last  month,  the  CIA  released  its  annual 
review  of  Soviet  defmse  expenditure. 
This  doctmient  revealed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  expends  approximately  50 
percent  more  per  year  on  defense  than 
does  the  United  States,  and  these  ex- 
penditures are  growing  at  a  rate  of  4 
percent  per  year. 

Even  if  the  President  would  allow  the 
defense  budget  to  be  Increased  from  the 
4.5-percent  average  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  obllgatlonal  authority  over  the 
next  5  years  to  5  percent,  a  simple  cal- 
culation reveals  how  inadequate  the 
Carter  defense  program  is  likely  to  be. 
If  the  United  States  Increases  its  de- 
fense expenditure  by  5  percent,  and  the 
Soviets  continue  to  increase  their  de- 
fense expenditure  4  percent  per  year.  It 
will  not  be  until  the  year  2022  that  the 
two  defense  budgets  will  be  equal.  Since 
the  Soviet  Union  begins  from  a  higher 
level  of  defense  expenditure,  ciunulative 
defense  Investment  over  such  a  42-year 
period  would  reside  heavily  in  their 
favor.  While  defense  capability  is  not 
directly  correlated  with  defense  invest- 
ment, under  circmnstances  where  their 
exists  such  a  gross  asymmetry  between 
American  and  Soviet  defense  investment, 
one  cannot  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that 
Soviet  military  power  greatly  exceeds 
our  own  in  many  areas  of  interest  cru- 
cial to  our  long-term  security. 

The  President's  revised  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  and  the  fiscal  years  1981-85  con- 
tains some  programmatic  changes  over 
his  original  budget — the  budget  the  Con- 
gress would  have  received  hswl  not  his 
Senate  critics  Intervened.  The  budget  in 
Its  revised  form  has  not  been  modified 
to  refiect  the  presence  of  more  than  five 
Soviet  motorized  rifle  divisions  now  op- 
erating only  300  miles  from  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz.  The  traumatic  deterioration 
in  the  international  environment  over 
the  past  60  days  has  gone  imrecognlzed 
in  other  than  a  rhetorical  sense  by  the 
President. 

Those  who  listened  to  the  President's 
rhetoric  will  be  dismayed  to  leam  that 
insofar  as  defense  procurement  is  con- 
cerned, most  major  weapon  systeais  that 
were  procured  in  fiscal  year  1980,  are  ac- 
tually purchased  in  smaller,  not  larger 
quantities  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  in 
most  cases  where  procurement  levels 
have  been  increased,  the  Improvement  is 
on  a  very  modest  scale.  The  following  list 
of  quantities  procured — as  opposed  to 
dollars  expended — illustrates  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  decided  to  settle 
for  rhetorical  toughness  rather  than 
matching  his  rhetoric  with  genuine  de- 
fense programs : 

PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980  TO  19tl 


QuintitY  procured 

FIkiI  year  Fitcal  vmi 
IMO  iWl 


Army  Proptmt 

Cobrt/TOW  (AH-IS)  helicopter IS  0 

C-12A  cargo  JircriR It  • 

UH-eOA  BiKkhawk  helicoptir 94  M 

Hawk  antiaircnn  missik 1(7  I 
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PR06RAM  REDUCTIONS.   FISCAL  YEAR  1980  TO  1981- 
ContiniMd 


Quantity  procurad 

FisMi  yur  Fiscal  year 
1980  1981 


Ariny  Programs — Continued 

Stinger  air  defense  missile 2,400 

M60A3Unli 64 

M109A2  A3  self-propelled  howitzer  (155 

mm.) 94 

M1Z5A2  81  mm.  mortar  carrier 52 

M728  combat  engineer  vehicle 56 

M198  towed  howitzer  (155  mm.). 208 

M240  armor  machinegun 2,970 

Navy/Marine  (^rps  Programs 

A-6B  Intruder  aircraft. 6 

C-9B  Skytrain  cargo  aircraft 2 

CH-53E  Super  Stallion  cargo  helicopter..  IS 
EA-6B  Prowler  electronic  warfare  air- 
craft   6 

BC-1300  Hercules  aircraft 3 

F-14A  Tomcat  fighter 30 

P-3C  Orion  patrol  aircraft 12 

UC-I2B  utility  trainer 12 

Sidewinder  air-to-air  missile 320 

Standard  SM-1  air  defense  missilt 480 

TOW  antitank  missile 3,940 

Trident  I  stiategic  missile 82 

MK-48  heavy  torpedo 144 

MK-60  Captor  deep  water  mine 260 

Air  Force  Programs 

A-7K  trainer  aircraft 12 

A-10  attKk  aircraft 144 

(^130  Hercules  cargo  aircraft 8 

E-3A  AWACS  warning  aircraft 3 

F-I5  Eagle  fighter 69 

Sidewinder  air-to-alr  missile 2,050 

Sparrow  air-to-air  missile 1,320 


1.326 
0 

36 

0 

D 

144 

2,360 


0 
0 
14 

3 

1 

24 

8 

0 

220 

260 

0 

72 

0 

0 


0 

50 

0 

2 

30 

260 

910 


PROGRAMS  UttCHANGED 


E-2C  Hawkeye  warning  aircraft  (Navy). . 

Harpoon  antlship  missile.. 

Phoenix  air-to-air  missile 


6 

240 

60 


6 

240 

60 


PROGRAMS  INCREASED.  FISCAL  YEARS  1980  to  1981 


Army  Programs 

General  support  rocket  system 1,764  2,340 

Patriot  air  defense  missile 155  183 

Roland  air  defense  missile 410  600 

TOW  antitank  missile 6,620  12,000 

Fightinj  vehicle  system 100  400 

M88A1  recovery  vehicle 67  175 

M548  logistics  carrier. 242  272 

XM-ltank 352  569 

Division  air  defense  gun 0  12 

Firing  port  weapon  (submachinegun) 1,600  4,000 

Copperhead  guided   155  mm  artillery 

round 2,100  4,300 

Vehicle  rapid  fire  weapon  system,  25  mm.  310  480 

Navy/Marine  Corps  Programs 

Sparrow  air-to-alr  missile 240  770 

Standard  ER  air  defense  missile 55  275 

Standard  MR  air  defense  missile 30  70 

Tomahawk  cruise  missile 6  12 

Stinger  air  defense  missile 254  347 

MK-15  Phalanx  close-in  weapon  system.  50  62 

MK-38  mini  mobile  target 1,100  1,200 

MK-75  76-mm  gun  mount 3  4 

M198  towed  howitzer 74  120 

Air  Force  Programs 

Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 6  7 

F-16  fighter 175  180 

KC-lOA  tanker  aircraft 4  6 

TR-1  reconaistance  aircraft 2  4 

Air-laundied  cruise  misille 225  480 


In  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  request  levels  of  procure- 
ment for  an  adequate  defense  capability, 
I  am  disappointed  at  the  shortchanjring 
of  New  York  State  defense- producing 
firms. 

The  Cobra  AH-IS  helicopter  request 
has  been  reduced  from  15  aircraft  pro- 
cured in  fiscal  year  1980  to  no  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Components  of  this 
weapons  system  are  produced  by  Bell 
Aerospace  Corp.  in  western  New  York. 


Quantity  procured 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year  1980 

year  1981 

0 

The  administration  reduced  its  pro- 
curement of  the  A-6B  attack  aircraft 
deployed  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
from  six  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1980  to 
no  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  EA- 
SE electronic  warfare  aircraft  Was  re- 
duced from  six  planes  in  fiscal  year  1980 
to  three  planes  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
President's  request  for  P-14A  Tomcat 
fighter  aircraft  for  the  Navy  was  reduced 
from  30  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  24 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

All  three  of  these  aircraft  types  are 
produced  by  the  Grumman  Corp.  in  New 
York  State. 

The  President  also  prosed  his  fourth 
revision  in  3  years  of  the  5-year  ship- 
building program  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
a  review  of  these  initiatives  is  equally 
revealing,  particularly  when  fiscal  year 
1980  procurement  is  compared  with  fis- 
cal year  1981  procurement: 


Ship  type 


ARS  salvage  ship 

CG-47  Aegis  crusier 

CVN  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 

FFG  guided  missile  frigate 

Landing  ship  dock 

SSN-683  class  attack  submarine 

T-AGOS  ocean  surveillance  ship 

T-AKX  maritime  prepositloning  ship. 
Trident  submarine 


The  proposed  fiscal  year  1981  ship- 
building program  increases  the  number 
of  ships  produced  by  three  by  cutting 
the  number  of  combatant  ships  pro- 
duced— the  FFG  frigate  and  the  SSN- 
68B  attack  submarine — and  increasing 
the  number  of  support  ships. 

Of  61  major  (nonshipbuilding)  pro- 
curement efforts  that  were  being  pro- 
cured in  fiscal  1980,  quantities  to  be  ac- 
quired in  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  reduced 
or  remain  unchanged  in  35  accoimts 
(57  percent),  and  will  be  increased  on 
26  accounts  (43  percent).  While  this 
performance  is  a  noteworthy  improve- 
ment over  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
vious 3  years  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, this  defense  program  scarcely  re- 
flects the  new-found  toughness  of  the 
President  one  would  expect  from  hearing 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  proposed  budget  is  not,  in  fact, 
responsive  to  either  the  Soviet  threat  as 
it  existed  before  its  more  bellicose  in- 
tentions were  made  manifest  after  the 
Afghanistan  invasion,  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent's newly  ordained  commitment  to 
defend  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Rather, 
it  appears  to  smack  of  an  intra-adminis- 
tration  political  compromise  of  what 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  nondefense 
programs  with  political  safety  to  be 
shifted  to  the  defense  budget  to  assuage 
Senate  SALT  critics.  Such  a  process  is 
hardly  likely  to  result  in  a  defense  budget 
adequate  to  U.S.  security  requirements. 
Instead,  it  promotes  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  international  posturing;  the 
making  of  an  empty  threat.  The  budget 
lacks  the  hint  of  strong  urgency  to  re- 
spond to  the  commitmentB  American 
troops  may  be  obliged  to  redeem ;  a  clear 
invitation  to  the  Soviets  to  test  Ameri- 
can resolve. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at  this  time  con- 
vinced of  the  need  to  reinstate  registra- 
tion and  draft  of  men  or  women.  Its  clear 
however,  we  cannot  continue  as  is. 

What  I  do  advocate  is  a  reform  of  the 
All -Volunteer  Force. 

As  I  have  urged  previously,  such  re- 
form should  provide  greater  financial  in- 
centives for  longer  term  initial  enlist- 
ments. 

And  it  is  this  Nation's  shame  that  some 
men  and  women  in  the  enlisted  ranks 
must  "moonlight"  in  civilian  jobs  to  avoid 
poverty  level  conditions  for  themselves 
and  their  families  because  of  the  daily 
devaluation  of  the  U.S.  currency. 

Providing  greater  financial  rewards  for 
longer,  first-time  enlistments  would,  I 
am  convinced,  save  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  long  run  in  terms  of  training 
costs  of  skilled  personnel  who  leave  the 
service  for  civilian  jobs  when  current 
shorter  terms  of  enlistment  expire.  We 
need  also  to  immediately  upgrade  our 
Reserves. 

Although  the  President  plans  to  sub- 
mit supplemental  budget  requests  to 
meet  increases  in  fuel  costs  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  intends  to  submit  a  revised 
budget  request  to  respond  to  the  man- 
power crisis  and  to  the  consequences  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
indefinite  deferral  of  the  SALT  n  treaty, 
and  the  unambiguous  evidence  of  hard- 
ening Soviet  belligerence.  I  hope  the 
President's  discovery  of  the  malignancy 
of  Soviet  intentions  will  soon  be  matched 
by  a  defense  program  that  parallels  his 
new-found  wisdom.* 


January  29,  1980 
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JAMES  W.  BELL,  PRESIDENT  OF 
CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  full  California  congression- 
al delegation  wishes  to  commend  and 
honor  James  W.  Bell,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  Canners  League  of  Califor- 
nia for  his  many  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  canning  industry,  and  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  helping  them 
to  address  numerous  industry-related 
problems. 

As  a  major  spokesman  for  the  Can- 
ners League,  Mr.  Bell  has  frequently 
represented  the  industry  at  the  State 
and  Federal  levels  on  legislative  and 
regulatory  issues  of  importance  to  food 
processors. 

Among  the  notable  accomplishments 
in  Mr.  Bell's  career  is  his  service  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Association  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
as  editor  of  its  Quarterly  Journal.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Institute  of 
Pood  Technologists,  and  several  other 
food  industry  service  groups.  He  is  a 
registered  sanitarian  both  in  California, 
and  in  his  home  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
has  authored  nvmierous  technical  papers 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  related  to 
the  food  industry,  including  Uquid  waste 


disposal,  sanitation  in  food  plants,  and 
food  and  drug  control  in  California. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Canners  League 
in  March  of  1969,  Mr.  Bell  served  as  a 
food  and  drug  sanitarian  with  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Board  of  Health,  as  assist- 
ant to  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  and 
as  chief  of  the  California  Department  of 
Public  Health's  Bureau  of  Food  and 
Drug. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  league  has 
grown  substantially  iii  its  membership 
and  infiuence.  Soon  after  taking  over  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  league,  Mr. 
Bell  merged  it  with  the  California  Olive 
Association  and  began  expanding  its 
membership  to  the  point  where,  today,  it 
speaks  for  the  vast  majority  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  and  vegetable  canners.  In 
addition,  through  its  newly  established 
affiliate  and  associate  memberships,  the 
league  is  also  the  spokesman  for  a  large 
segment  of  the  suppliers  to  the  industry 
and  processors  of  other  kinds  of  food 
products. 

In  1971  Mr.  Bell  greatly  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  the  league's  work  with 
the  legislature  and  the  numerous  State 
government  regulatory  agencies  that  the 
canning  industry  must  deal  with  by  mov- 
ing the  association's  office  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sacramento,  California's 
State  capital. 

In  his  private  life,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Order,  including  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  and  Shrine,  is  active  in  church 
and  local  civic  affairs,  and  is  known  as 
a  worthy  opponent  on  the  tennis  courts. 

Canning  industry  members  join  the 
California  congressional  delegation  in 
wishing  Mr.  Bell  well  In  his  retirement.* 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  FOR  FOREIGN 
POLICY  PURPOSES  UNDER  THE 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  U.S.  export 
community,  and  the  general  public,  I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
President's  notification  to  the  Congress 
of  his  renewal  of  export  controls  for  for- 
eign policy  purposes  for  1980,  together 
with  an  enumeration  of  those  controls 
(enclosure  1)  and  the  rationale  for  the 
extension  of  each  control  (enclosure  2). 
This  notification  is  required  by  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979. 

Previous  legislation  granted  the  Pres- 
ident unlimited  discretion  to  control  ex- 
ports for  foreign  policy  purposes.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  new  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  year  was  to  remedy  that  de- 
ficiency by  providing  standards  to  gov- 
ern the  use  of  such  controls. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
provides  that  all  foreign  policy  controls 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year  unless  renewed.  The  President  must 
notify  Congress  of  the  annual  renewal  of 
each  control,  justify  the  renewal  in  terms 
of  six  criteria  specified  in  the  act.  and 
report  on  any  efforts  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  control  by  other  means.  TTie 


six  criteria,  provided  in  section  6(b) ,  are 
as  f(^ow8: 

First,  the  probability  that  such  con- 
trols will  achieve  the  intended  foreign 
policy  purpose,  in  light  of  other  factors, 
including  the  availability  from  other 
countries  of  the  gcKxls  or  technology  pro- 
posed for  such  controls; 

Second,  the  compatibility  of  the  pro- 
posed controls  with  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  effort  to.  counter  International 
terrorism,  and  with  overall  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  country  which  is  the  proposed 
target  of  the  controls; 

Third,  the  reaction  of  other  countries 
to  the  imposition  or  expansion  of  such 
export  controls  by  the  United  States; 

Fourth,  the  likely  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed controls  on  the  export  perform- 
ance of  the  United  States,  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  economy,  on  the  in- 
ternational reputation  of  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier  of  go(xis  and  tech- 
nology, and  on  individual  U.S.  companies 
and  their  employees  and  commimities, 
including  the  effects  of  the  controls  on 
existing  contracts; 

Fifth,  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  proposed  controls  effec- 
tively; and 

Sixth,  the  foreign  policy  consequences 
of  not  imposing  controls. 

The  WHrre  House. 
Washington,  December  29,  1979. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakek:  In  accordance  with  the 
authority  contained  In  section  6  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law 
96-72  of  September  29.  1979;  hereinafter  "the 
Act").  I  hereby  extend  export  controls  main- 
tained for  foreign  policy  purposes  as  specified 
In  Enclosure  1.  In  accordance  with  section 
6(e)  of  the  Act  I  hereby  notify  Congress  of 
this  extension. 

I  am  also  submitting,  as  Enclosure  2,  my 
conclusions  with  respect  to:  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  section  6(b)  of  the  Act;  the  nature 
and  result  of  alternative  means  attempted  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  these  controls  or  the 
reasons  for  extending  them  without  at- 
tempting any  such  alternative  means;  and 
the  ways  in  which  such  controls  will  fur- 
ther significantly  •  •  •  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  or  will  further  Its  declared 
international  obligations. 

Pursuant  to  section  6(k)  of  the  Act.  the 
countries  and  the  goods  and  technologies 
listed  In  Enclosure  1  will  be  clearly  Identified 
in  Export  Administration  Regulations  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  as  being  sub- 
ject to  export  controls  for  foreign  policy 
purposes. 

With  reference  to  section  4(c)  of  the  Act, 
adequate  evidence  has  been  presented  dem- 
onstrating that,  notwithstanding  foreign 
availability,  the  absence  of  these  controls 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

Revisions  of  the  regulations  are  being  Is- 
sued with  an  effective  date  of  January  1, 
1980.  to  comply  with  section  6(a)(2).  They 
will  be  reissued  in  final  form  later  In  1980. 
in  order  to  take  Into  consideration  pub- 
lic comments  received  pursuant  to  section 
13(b)  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely, 

JiMMT  Cartes. 

The  result  of  these  provisions  is  that 
we  now  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  public 
enumeration  of  and  rationale  for  the  for- 
eign policy  controls  applied  by  this  coun- 


try. Guidance  is  provided  for  the  busi- 
ness community  on  the  criteria  govern- 
ing license  approval  and  denial.  Effects 
of  the  controls  on  US.  exports  are  speci- 
fied insofar  as  possible. 

I  believe  this  annual  exercise  is  a  most 
salutary  development  and  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  thing  we  were  trying 
to  encourage  with  the  new  act. 

Of  course,  this  notification  does  not 
take  into  account  new  controls  imposed 
on  the  Soviet  Union  after  January  1,  be- 
cause of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  but 
is  of  all  the  more  interest  in  light  of  that 
development  and  the  economic  decisions 
we  must  now  make  in  response. 

Enclosttu  1 
Export  Controls  roR  Foreign  Pouct  Pub- 
poses  Extended  for  the  Period  Jaituart  1 
THROUGH  December  31.  1980 

I.  All  countries  except  member*  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Japan, 
Atistralla.  and  New  Zealand: 

A.  A  validated  license  is  i^ulred  for  the 
export  of  crime  control  and  detection  Instru- 
ments, equipment,  and  related  technical 
data. 

B.  Applications  for  validated  export  li- 
censes will  generally  be  considered  favorably 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  unless  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  government  of  the  importing 
country  may  have  violated  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  and  that  the  judi- 
cious use  of  export  controls  would  be  helpful 
In  deterring  the  development  of  a  consistent 
pattern  of  such  violations  or  In  distancing 
the  United  States  from  such  violations. 

II.  South   Africa   and   Namibia  only: 

A.  A  validated  license  Is  required  for  the 
export  of: 

1.  All  U.S.-orlgln  commodities  and  techni- 
cal data  for  military  and  police  entitles; 

2.  Aircraft  and  helicopters  and  Items  con- 
trolled pursuant  to  the  South  African  arms 
embargo  for  all  consignees;  and 

3.  Computers  for  government  consignees 
exceeding  performance  levels  permitted  for 
shipment  at  national  discretion  under  multl- 
laterally  agreed  security  export  controls. 

B.  .^plications  for  validated  export  li- 
censes will: 

1.  Be  denied  for  military  or  policy  entitles 
except,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for  medicines, 
medical  supplies,  and  medical  equipment 
not  primarily  destined  to  military  or  police 
entitles  or  for  their  use;  and 

2.  Generally  be  considered  favorably  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  for: 

a.  Aircraft  and  helicopters  for  which  ade- 
quate written  assurances  have  been  obtained 
against  military,  paramilitary,  or  police 
use;  and 

b.  Computers  which  would  not  be  used  to 
support  the  South  African  policy  of 
apartheid. 

III.  Libya,  Iraq,  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen,  and  Syria  only: 

A.  A  validated  license  Is  required  for  the 
export  of  aircraft  valued  at  tS  mlUlon  or 
more  and  helicopters  over  10,000  pounds 
empty  weight. 

B.  Applications  for  validated  export  U- 
censes  will  generally  be  considered  favorably 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  such  aircraft 
and  helicopters  for  civil  use  If  Issuance  of 
the  licenses  would  be  consistent  with  the 
policies  set  forth  In  subsections  3(4),  3(8). 
and  3(10)  of  the  Act  and  subject  to  the 
requirement  in  subsection  6(1)  of  the  Act 
to  notify  Congressional  committees. 

IV.  Libya  only: 

A.  A  validated  license  Is  required  for  off- 
highway  wheel  tractors  of  carriage  capacity 
of  10  tons  or  more. 

B.  Applications  for  validated  export  li- 
censes will  generally  be  considered  favorably 
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on  a  case-by-case  basU  for  such  tractors  In 
reasonable  quantities  If  for  civil  use,  such  as 
transportation  of  oil  field  equipment. 

V.  North  Korea,  Vietnam,  Kampuchea, 
and  Cuba  only: 

A.  A  validated  license  Is  required  for  all 
commodities  and  technical  data  except: 

1.  Technical  data  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  educational  materials; 

2.  Personal  baggage,  crew  baggage,  vessels 
and  aircraft  on  temporary  sojourn,  ship 
stores,  and  plane  stores; 

3.  Porelgn-orlgln  Items  In  transit  through 
the  United  States; 

4.  Shipments  for  U.S.  Government  person- 
nel and  agencies;  and 

5.  Gift  parcels  not  exceeding  $200  of  com- 
modities such  as  food,  clothing  (non-mlU- 
tary),  and  medicines. 

B.  Applications  for  validated  licenses  will 
generally  be  denied.  Exports  on  a  non-com- 
mercial basis  to  meet  emergency  needs  will 
be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

VI.  USSR  only: 

A  validated  license  Is  required  for  the  ex- 
port of  petroleum  equipment. 
VU.  All  countries: 

A.  A  validated  license  Is  required  for  the 
export  of  the  following  commodities  and  re- 
lated technical  data: 

1.  Commodities  which  could  be  of  signifi- 
cance for  nuclear  explosive  purposes;  and 

2.  Any  commodities  which  the  exporter 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  will  be  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  for : 

a.  Designing,  developing,  or  fabricating  nu- 
de?.' v.-crpcn":  r'  ruc'ear  explosive  devices; 

b.  Devising,  carrying  out,  or  evaluating  nu- 
clear \.t:;.p:.U5  tebts  or  nuclear  explosions; 

c.  Designing,  constructing,  fabricating,  or 
operating  the  following  facilities  or  com- 
ponents for  such  facilities: 

I.  F^llltles  for  the  chemical  processing  of 
Irradiated  special  nuclear  or  source  material; 

II.  Facilities  for  the  production  of  heavy 
water; 

ill.  Facilities  for  the  separation  of  isotopes 
of  source  and  special  nuclear  material;  or 

Iv.  Facilities  for  the  fabrication  of  nuclear 
reactor  fuel  containing  plutonlum. 

B.  In  reviewing  applications  for  validated 
licenses  pursuant  to  sub-paragraph  VII  A 
above,  the  following  considerations  are 
among  those  which  will  be  taken  into 
account : 

1.  The  stated  end-use  of  the  component; 

2.  The  sensitivity  of  the  particular  com- 
ponent and  its  availability  elsewhere; 

3.  The  types  of  assurances  or  guarantees 
give  In  the  particular  case;  and 

4.  The  non-proliferation  credentials  of  the 
recipient  country. 

ENCLOSirez  2 
Conclusions  WrrH  Respect  to  CRrraiiA,  Ai.- 

TIBNATTVX      MEANS.      AND     FUKTHEKANCE      OP 

FosEicN  Policy   or   International   Obli- 
gations 

I.  CRIME  control  AND  DETECTION  INSTRUMENTS 
AND  EQUIPMENT 

These  controls  continue  in  effect  pursuant 
to  section  6(J)    of  the  Act. 

No  country  ht«  been  formally  determined 
to  have  a  government  engaging  in  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights.  There- 
fore, except  for  the  embargoes  on  North 
Korea.  Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  Cuba,  and  the 
South  African  police  and  military,  the  vali- 
dated license  requirement  for  these  items 
does  not  constitute  a  presumption  that  an 
application  for  such  a  license  would  be 
denied.  However,  where  a  consistent  pattern 
of  such  violations  appears  to  be  developing, 
either  positive  or  negative  use  of  export  con- 
trols might  help  to  deter  such  development. 


U.  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  NAMIBIA 

Prohibition  of  the  export  of  virtually  all 
items  to  military  and  police  entitles  and 
controls  on  the  export  of  aircraft  and  hell- 
copters  to  all  consignees  and  on  the  export 
of  specified  computers  to  government  con- 
signees are  Intended  to  distance  the  United 
States  from  the  practice  of  apartheid, 
strengthen  the  effect  of  the  United  Nations 
arms  embargo,  and  support  racial  Justice 
throughout  Africa. 

There  has  been  no  movement  toward 
fundamental  social  and  political  change  in 
South  Africa.  Not  extending  controls  would 
adversely  affect  the  credibility  of  our  South 
African  policy  in  the  minds  of  both  the 
South  African  Government  and  black  Afri- 
can nations. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  to  in- 
fiuence  the  South  African  Government 
through  public  expressions  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Its  social  and  political  systems 
and  reduction  of  diplomatic  and  other  rela- 
tionships. These  other  means  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  serve  as  an  adequate  alternative 
to  export  controls. 

Regarding  enforcement,  it  is  recognized 
that  It  Is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  South  African  military 
and  police  from  acquiring  U.S.  goods  in- 
directly. On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that 
U.S.  firms  have  been  conscientious  In  com- 
plying with  the  controls.  Foreign  firms  with 
no  U.S.  ties  ar3  probably  less  zealous  in 
adhering  to  U.S.  regulations,  especially  for 
items  exported  to  them  under  general  license 
and  for  U.S.  components  or  technology  in- 
corporated in  foreign  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

Most  types  of  equipment  and  technology 
affected  by  the  controls  are  available  from 
foreign  sources.  However,  Australia  recently 
restricted  sales  of  aircraft  to  South  Africa. 

The  effects  of  the  controls  on  U.S.  exports 
can  be  only  roughly  estimated.  Factors  other 
than  export  controls  ajfect  the  overall  export 
picture. 

In  general  terms,  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
South  African  market  dropped  from  13  per- 
cent in  1977  to  U  percent  In  1978.  If  the  13 
percent  share  had  been  maintained,  U.S.  ex- 
ports would  have  been  »400  million  higher 
In  1978.  In  1977  the  United  States  had  the 
largest  market  share;  in  1978  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  had  larger  shares. 
Significant  decreases  In  U.S.  market  shares 
occurred  from  1977  to  1978  In  pharmaceu- 
ticals, tires,  chemicals,  trucks,  locomotives, 
motor  vehicle  components,  and  computers. 
For  the  first  five  months  of  1979  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  market  had  recovered  to  12.8 
percent.  There  have  been  substantial  U.S. 
sales  since  May. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  losses  are  the  result  of  the  embargo 
or  of  other  factors,  examples  reported  by  in- 
dividual US  firms  Include  the  following : 

Loss  to  a  Japanese  firm  of  a  $45  million 
order  for  a  commodity  for  which  previous 
orders  alternated  between  U.S.  and  German 
suppliers; 

Inability  of  a  U.S.  company  to  provide 
technical  data  to  Its  South  African  subsid- 
iary, which  resulted  In  the  loss  of  $1  million 
In  annual  royalty  payments  and  ultimately 
led  to  divestiture  of  the  subsidiary; 

Loss  to  a  British  firm  which  stresses  U.S. 
export  controls  In  its  marktelng  efforts  of 
three  contracts  for  about  $10  million  and  of 
estimated  follow-on  sales  of  about  $26  mil- 
lion; 

Placement  with  a  non-U.S.  firm  of  a  $50 
million  order  by  a  South  African  company 
which  had  previously  purchased  exclusively 
from  U.S.  companies; 

Sourclng  by  a  U.S.  project  manager  of  $500 
million  worth  of  contracts  In  1979  without 
U.S.  participation; 


Damage  to  reputation  as  a  reliable  sup- 
plier because  of  Inability  to  supply  parts  and 
servicing  for  previously  sold  equipment; 

Loss  of  exports  because  ot  the  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  an  Insignificant  por- 
tion might  reach  the  military  or  police;  and 

Additional  administrative  expenditures  In 
order  to  comply  with  U.S.  regulations  while 
attempting  to  meet  existing  contractual  and 
servicing  agreements. 

III.    TERRORISM 

The  listing  of  Libya,  Iraq,  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen,  and  Syria  In  the 
heading  of  part  III  of  Enclosure  1  of  this 
notification  constitutes  the  determination, 
pursuant  to  subsection  6(1)  (1)  of  the  Act,  as 
to  which  countries  have  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  acts  of  international  terrorism. 

Exports  to  these  countries  of  crime  con- 
trol and  detection  Instruments  and  equip- 
ment (which  Include  vehicles  designed  to 
military  sjjeclficatlons ) ,  aircraft  valued  at  $3 
million  or  more,  and  helicopters  over  10.000 
pounds  empty  weight  are  controlled  pursu- 
ant to  section  6(1)  of  the  Act. 

Syria  and  Iraq  have  not  made  major  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  aircraft  since  1976.  The  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  trades 
largely  with  the  USSR  and  exports  of  aircraft 
to  that  nation  have  been  minimal.  Libya, 
however,  has  the  potential  to  continue  to  be 
a  significant  market  for  U.S.  aircraft  and 
helicopter  manufacturers. 

Controls  on  the  export  to  these  countries 
of  U.S.-orlgln  aircraft  valued  at  $3  million 
or  more  and  helicopters  over  10,000  pounds 
can  be  effectively  enforced. 

Large  transport  aircraft  are  available  from 
French,  German,  and  British  companies  as 
well  as  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Helicopters 
are  produced  by  the  same  countries,  as  well 
as  by  Israel  and  Japan. 

Examples  of  consequences  attributed  to 
these  controls  by  Individual  U.S.  firms  In- 
clude the  following: 

U.S.  helicopter  manufacturers  report  that 
they  have  not  pursued  inquiries  from  or 
marketing  efforts  In  these  four  countries  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainties  caused  by  the  U.S. 
controls;  and 

A  major  U.S.  aircraft  manufacturer  may 
lose  a  $186  million  sale  of  aircraft  to  Libya 
because  of  the  application  of  this  control. 

IV.    LIBYA 

Controls  on  the  export  to  Libya  of  large 
tractors  further  the  foreign  policy  objective 
of  regional  stability  and  are  consistent  with 
our  policy  on  military  sales  to  that  country. 
Libyan  troops  have  been  directly  involved 
In  three  countries  in  the  past  year  (Chad, 
Uganda,  and  the  Central  African  Republic) 
and  are  on  a  high  state  of  alert  along  the 
border  with  Egypt,  where  a  brief  border  war 
broke  out  in  1977. 

Large  tractors  could  be  used  to  transport 
tanks  and  other  outslzed  military  vehicles, 
thereby  enhancing  the  mobility  of  Libya's 
sizable  armored  force. 

This  type  of  vehicle  Is  available  from  for- 
eign suppliers  In  adequate  quantities  to 
serve  the  Libyan  market.  However.  U.S.  con- 
trols prevent  an  American  contribution  to 
Libyan  military  activity. 

Controls  of  sales  of  off-highway  tractors 
of  carriage  capacity  of  10  tons  or  more  can 
be  effectively  enforced. 

Discontinuation  of  the  controls  would  be 
seen  by  other  friendly  countries  as  a  United 
States  contribution  to  strengthening  Libyan 
capability  to  mount  hostile  actions  along 
Its  borders. 

The  controls  supplement  other  means  de- 
signed to  influence  Libyan  behavior.  Includ- 
ing numerous  demarches  on  Issues  such  as 
Libyan  activity  in  Uganda.  There  are  very 
few  alternative  means  available  to  the 
United   States.   For   example.   Libya   has   no 
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need   for  U.S.   economic  or  military  assist- 
ance. 

In  1977  the  U.S.  exported  to  Libya  330  ve- 
hicles of  this  type  with  a  value  ol  $7.1  mil- 
lion; these  figures  dropped  in  1978  to  14  ve- 
hicles at  $0.3  million.  A  sale  of  about  $60 
million  was  lost  to  a  foreign  firm  In  1978. 
Industry  representatives  estimate  a  poten- 
tial Libyan  market  of  about  $50  million. 
There  Is  also  some  indirect  adverse  effect  on 
exports  to  other  markets. 

v.  EMBARGOES  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

The  embargoes  on  exports  to  North  Korea. 
Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  and  Cuba  are  admin- 
istered not  only  under  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  but  also  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  The  latter  authority 
continues  by  virtue  of  sections  101(b)  and 
(c)  and  207  of  Public  Law  95-223,  and  has 
been  extended  twice  pursuant  to  national 
interest  determinations,  the  most  recent 
being  from  September  14,  1979.  to  Septem- 
ber 14,  1980. 

These  embargoes  were  originally  imposed 
for  security  reasons.  During  the  Korean  con- 
flict we  Imposed  an  embargo  against  North 
Korea.  During  the  Vietnam  war  we  em- 
bargoed trade  with  communist  controlled 
portions  of  that  country  and,  when  the 
communists  took  over  complete  control  In 
1975,  this  embargo  was  extended  to  all  of 
Vietnam  and  to  Kampuchea.  The  embargo 
against  Cuba  came  at  a  time  when  Cuban 
actions  presented  a  serious  threat  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

The  circumstances  which  prompted  Im- 
position of  these  embargoes  have  changed 
over  the  years.  However,  it  would  be  irre- 
.sponslble  to  discard  them  on  that  basis 
alone.  Ending  a  virtually  total  embargo  Is  a 
dramatic  action  with  significant  policy  rami- 
fications. 

North  Korea  is  still  technically  In  a  state 
of  war  with  the  United  States,  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  ex- 
panding its  offensive  military  and  subversive 
potential  and  suppressing  human  rights.  It 
recently  rejected  U.S.  overtures  for  tripar- 
tite discussions  on  ways  to  ease  tensions  on 
the  Korean  peninsula. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  we  announced 
our  willingness  some  time  ago  to  end  the 
embargo  at  sucn  time  as  normal  diplomatic 
relations  are  established  and  Ambassadors 
are  In  place.  Subsequent  Vietnamese  Inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  Kampuchea  have 
blocked  progress. 

Controls  on  exports  to  Kampuchea  should 
be  similar  to  those  affecting  Vietnam,  par- 
ticularly In  light  of  the  present  occupation. 
The  United  States  Is  making  a  major  excep- 
tion to  the  embargo  of  Kampuchea  in  the 
form  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the  people. 

Pull  normalization  of  trade  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  hinges  upon  Cuban  will- 
ingness to  address,  among  other  Issues,  re- 
straint In  other  countries  and  compensation 
for  American  citizens  whose  property  was 
expropriated  by  the  Cuban  Government. 

The  controls  on  North  Korea,  Vietnam, 
Kampuchea  and  Cuba  are  understood  and 
generally  supported  by  the  public,  so  there 
Is  little  difficulty  In  enforcing  them. 

Other  countries  are  not  formally  cooperat- 
ing with  the  United  States  In  these  em- 
bargoes. However,  third  country  exports  to 
North  Korea  are  minimal  because  that  coun- 
try Is  In  default  on  Its  international  trade 
payments,  there  is  very  little  trade  of  any 
kind  with  Kampuchea,  and  Vietnam  and 
Cuba  now  largely  orient  their  former  trade 
with  the  United  States  toward  the  USSR. 

All  of  the  OECD  countries  comt-lned  ex- 
ported only  $435  million  to  Vietnam  In  1977. 
Even  without  the  embargo,  the  Vietnamese 
would  probably  have  turned  elsewhere  when- 
ever possible,  buying  from  the  United  States 
only  when  it  was  In  their  particular  interest 
to  do  so.  The  most  notable  loss  hes  been 
the  replacement  of  U.S.  firms  by  European 
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firms  In  oil  and  gas  exploration  activities  in 
and  offshore  Vietnam. 

In  1959,  U.S.  firms  supplied  64  percent  of 
Cuba's  total  imports.  If  the  emtorgo  were 
lifted,  the  USSR  would  probably  continue 
to  be  Cuba's  major  trade  partner,  but  U.S. 
exporters,  with  the  advantage  of  proximity, 
could  be  expected  to  replace  some  Japanese, 
Canadian,  and  European  firms  currently  ex- 
porting to  Cuba. 

In  aggregate  value,  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba 
would  likely  not  exceed  $300  million  an- 
nually over  the  medium  term  and  would 
probably  reach  no  more  than  $100-150  mil- 
lion In  the  first  year  if  trade  were  resumed. 

Because  Cuba  does  not  represent  a  sub- 
stantial Incremental  market  for  any  specific 
U.S.  industries,  the  embargo  has  not  retarded 
the  ability  of  any  U.S.  economic  sectors  to 
compete  in  world  trade.  Exporting  to  Cuba 
would  not,  therefore,  substantially  raise  pro- 
duction levels  or  efficiency  In  any  Industries. 

VI.     PETROLi:UM    EQUIPMENT    TO    THE    USSR 

The  control  on  the  export  of  petroleum 
equipment  to  the  USSR  provides  a  flexible 
forelen  policy  tool.  When  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate It  can  be  used  to  sensitize  the 
Soviets  regarding  actions  which  are  damag- 
ing to  United  States  foreign  policy  Interest. 

The  United  States  supports  the  improve- 
ment of  bilateral  economic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  an  element  in  our  effort 
to  improve  overall  relations.  At  the  same 
time  It  Is  recognized  that  Improvement  In 
one  sector  of  the  bilateral  relationship  can- 
not be  long  sustained  If  it  Is  not  accom- 
panied by  Improvements  in  other  areas.  Dis- 
continuation of  this  control  would  represent 
a  change  In  pwllcy  not  warranted  by  existing 
circumstances  In  our  relationship  with  the 
USSR. 

Among  the  various  means  of  furthering 
U.S.  objectives  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  control  continues  to  be  useful. 

While  the  United  States  Government  can 
effectively  control  exports  of  U.S.-produced 
petroleum  equipment,  for  most  Items  ade- 
quate quantities  of  similar  equipment  are 
available  from  foreign  sources.  There  Is  only 
limited  foreign  availability  of  .some  deep 
submersible  pumps  and  seismic  equipment. 

The  effect  of  the  controls  on  U.S.  exports 
can  be  only  roughly  estimated  since  other 
factors  affect  the  data.  Although  no  license 
applications  have  been  denied  since  the  con- 
trol was  imposed  in  August  1978.  some  ex- 
ports have  been  lost. 

U.S.  exports  of  petroleum  equipment  to 
the  USSR  average  about  two  percent  of  total 
U.S.  petroleum  equipment  exports.  The  U.S. 
share  of  the  Soviet  market  had  been  gen- 
erally increasing  until  the  third  quarter  of 
1978.  In  1974,  U.S.  suppliers  received  13.6 
percent  of  all  Soviet  oil  and  natural  gas 
machinery  orders  placed  with  Western  manu- 
facturers. The  26.9  percent  U.S.  share  of  the 
1977  Soviet  market  for  petroleum  equipment 
Increased  markedly  to  55.5  percent  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1978  and  to  51.1  percent  for 
the  third  quarter.  It  dropped  to  8.0  percent 
for  the  last  quarter,  bringing  the  figure  for 
all  of  1978  down  to  44.6  percent.  The  U.S. 
shares  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1979 
were  23.5.  20.0  and  9.7  percent. 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  losses  are  the  results  of  the  controls 
or  of  other  factors,  reports  by  U.S.  firms 
Include  the  following: 

Loss  to  foreign  competition  of  contracts 
for  gas  lift  equipment  valued  at  about  $70 
million  (plus  larger  anticipated  follow-on 
sales)  because  of  dela>s  and  uncertainty  in 
the  U.S.  licensing  process; 

Expenditures  In  the  range  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  attributable  to  late 
delivery  penalties  and  other  costs  related  to 
the  licensing  process; 

Use  of  the  U.S.  license  requirement  by 
foreign  companies  as  leverage  to  obtain  sales, 
since  U.S.  companies  must  schedule  delivery 


to  allow  time  for  a  license  review  and  VS. 
firms  are  never  certain  tliat  the  license  will 
be  granted. 

VII.    NUCLEAR    NON-PROLIFERATION    CONTROLS 

Section  17(d)  of  the  Act  and  section  309(c) 
of  the  Nuclear  Non -Proliferation  Act  of 
1978  (Public  Law  95-242  of  March  10,  1978). 
are  interpreted  as  Intending  that: 

(a)  Nuclear  non-proliferation  controls  do 
not  expire  on  December  31,  1979,  and  a  de- 
termination to  extend  them  is  thus  not  re- 
quired; and 

(b)  The  criteria  and  other  factors  set  forth 
in  section  6(b)  and  (e)  of  the  Act  are  not 
applicable  to  these  controls. 

The  Congress  Is  therefore  notified  that 
these  controls  continue  In  force. 

Nuclear  non-proliferation  controls  further 
significantly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  declared  international  obll- 
gatlons.# 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Dhinaw) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  will  be  best  remem- 
bered, in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes, 
as  a  conservationist — not  only  for  the 
wilderness  he  so  loved,  but  also  for  the 
rights  and  guarantees  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  he  so  cherished.  This  remark- 
able man  was  a  teacher,  a  writer,  a 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  a  jurist,  an  environmental- 
list  and  a  humanist.  Any  one  of  these  ca- 
reers would  have  been  sufiBcient  for  most 
people.  Justice  Douglas  did  them  all. 

Every  one  of  his  undertakings  was 
based  on  a  conviction  that  principles  of 
conduct  ought  to  be  implemented 
through  concrete  action.  It  was  not 
enough  for  him  to  write  on  conservatirai 
matters;  he  annually  led  a  band  of  hik- 
ers along  the  historic  C.  &  O.  Canal  to 
demonstrate  the  need  to  preserve  this 
waterway.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
teach  the  law  of  corporations  at  Colum- 
bia and  Yale;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  later  its  chairman.  He 
did  not  set  out  for  a  career  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  it  was  there  he  made  his 
greatest  contribution,  and  there,  that  his 
principle  of  advocacy  and  action  put  to 
best  use  in  this  staunch  defense  of  the 
first  amendment. 

His  service  to  the  Court  spanned  nearly 
two  generations  and  witnessed  a  rapidly 
changing  America.  In  1939,  at  the  age  of 
40  he  was  appointed  to  the  Court.  The 
crucial  issue  then  before  the  Court  cen- 
tered on  the  authority  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  vested  in  the  newly  created 
"fourth  branch"  of  Government — the  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  New  Deal  era.  Justice  Douglas  con- 
sistently favored  the  agencies  whenever 
Congi'ess  or  the  courts  attempted  to 
weaken  or  restrain  these  creations  of 
what  he  saw  as  enlightened  Government. 

After  World  War  II.  a  new  issue  dom- 
inated the  Court's  deliberations:  free- 
dom of  speech.  How  much  dissent  could 
a  democracy  endure?  Does  a  Commu- 
nist have  equal  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution even  in  the  circumstances  of 
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"the  cold  war?"  Can  citizens  be  investi- 
gated to  establish  their  national  loyalty? 

Justice  Douglas'  response  was  bold, 
confident,  and  often  in  the  minority.  He 
placed  more  trust  in  the  individual  citi- 
zen than  in  the  Government  and  began 
to  use  a  phrase  that  crept  increasingly 
into  his  opinions:  The  purpose  of  tne 
Bill  of  Rights  is  to  keep  the  Governmeni- 
off  the  backs  of  the  people. 

In  the  early  1960's,  other  issues  arose 
with  fierce  intensity.  A  restless  America 
began  to  recognize  that  for  many  Ameri- 
cans— blacks,  women,  the  accused,  tne 
poor— the  Bill  of  Rights  was  a  hollow 
promise.  They  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  help.  Setting  out  from  the 
landmark  decision  in  1954,  striking  down 
racial  segregation  in  public  schools,  Jus- 
tice Douglas  and  his  brothers,  more  than 
the  other  two  branches  of  Government 
in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  took  action  to 
secure  the  rights  of  racial  minorities,  to 
assure  that  persons  accused  of  crimes 
were  treated  fairly,  and  to  preserve  free 
speech. 

Through  his  opinions  and  most  no- 
tably his  dissents,  he  reminded  us  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  as  pertinent  today 
as  it  had  been  in  the  less  complex  days 
of  the  18th  century.  He  leaves  that  re- 
minder for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  the  leading  advocate  for  "the  first - 
ness  of  the  first  amendment"  and  its 
guarantees  of  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  thousands 
of  words  extolling  the  high  place  in  our 
constitutional  order  which  these  rights 
hold.  He  probably  best  described  his  phi- 
losophy on  the  marriage  of  free  speech 
and  advocacy  in  one  of  his  most  notable 
first  amendment  decisions  in  the  1949 
case  Terminiello  v.  Chicago  (337  U.S.  1) . 
In  that  decision  the  Court  reversed  the 
conviction  of  a  public  speaker  whose  ad- 
dress provoked  anger  and  resentment. 
Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice  Doug- 
las said: 

According  a  function  of  free  speech  under 
our  system  of  government  Is  to  Invite  dis- 
pute. It  may  indeed  best  serve  Its  high  pur- 
pose when  It  Induces  a  condition  of  unrest, 
creates  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  as 
they  are,  or  even  stirs  people  to  anger. 

Justice  Douglas'  staunch  defense  of 
free  speech  is  undoubtedly  his  greatest 
contribution  to  American  jurisprudence 
and  his  greatest  legacy  to  this  Nation. 

Another  area  of  Justice  Douglas'  spe- 
cial interest  has  contemporary  signif- 
icance as  the  Congress  considers  meas- 
ures to  improve  our  citizens'  access  to 
justice.  He  was  a  vigorous  champion  of 
expanding  the  right  of  injured  persons 
to  bring  their  complaints  to  the  Federal 
courts.  The  concept  of  "standing"  is  the 
doctrine  of  law  which  defines  the  class 
of  persons  who  may  sue  to  vindicate  the 
infringement  or  deprivation  of  rights. 
Throughout  his  term  on  the  Court,  Jus- 
tice Douglas  sought  to  expand  the  classes 
of  persons  who  may  seek  redress  for  the 
invasion  of  a  legal  right.  Because  he  be- 
lieved that  standing  "protects  the  status 
quo  by  reducing  the  challenges  that  may 
be  made  to  it  and  its  institutions,"  Jus- 
tice Douglas  regiilarly  dissented  from  the 
Court's  restricted  view  of  it. 

It  would  be  a  special  tribute  to  Justice 


Douglas  for  this  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  expand  and  broaden  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  bring  suits  in  Federal  courts 
for  unlawful  Government  action  and  to 
clarify  the  standing  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  bring  suits  on  behalf  of 
institutionalized  persons. 

The  challenges  of  govering  in  a  free 
society  that  Justice  Douglas  regularly 
confronted,  are  the  challenges  each  of  us 
must  face.  Keeping  the  channels  of  in- 
formation open  is  more  important  than 
ever  before.  Justice  Douglas  can  no 
longer  stand  vigil  over  our  right  to  free 
speech.  It  is  our  responsibility. 

Justice  Douglas  was  a  man  who 
climbed  mountains  in  his  private  life  and 
moved  them  in  his  public  life.  He  is 
silent  now.  But  the  thunder  of  his  deci- 
sions will  be  heard  for  years  to  come.* 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES— A   SUCCESS  IN 
NEW  ORLEANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Times-Picajrune  outlining  the  out- 
standing success  of  our  New  Orleans 
school  lunch  program  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Ethel  Ott.  Under  Mrs.  Ott's 
able  and  practical  guidance,  the  children 
in  New  Orleans  enjoy  appealing  and  nu- 
tritious lunches. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Times-Plcfiyune,  Nov.  30,  1979] 

Lunch  for  70,000 — All  in  a  Day's  Work  for 

Gthix  Ott 

(By  Janet  Wallflsch) 

If  planning  dally  nutrltlo\is.  appetizing 
and  economical  meals  for  your  family  Is  a 
burdensome  task,  consider  Ethel  Ott's  Job. 
She  plans  meals  for  some  70,000  children  and 
adults  every  school  day  of  the  year. 

For  the  past  six  years  Mrs.  Ott  has  been 
the  food  service  director  of  the  Orleans  Par- 
ish Public  Schools.  She  begins  her  day  at  7 
a.m.  In  her  office  in  the  Pood  Services  De- 
partment, leaves  for  lunch  at  one  of  the  130 
public  schools  where  she  eats  with,  talks  to 
and  observes  the  children,  and  then  retiirns 
to  her  office  and  the  supervision  of  her  900 
employees. 

What  foods  appear  on  the  dally  menus  Is 
up  to  Mrs.  Ott,  and  this  Is  no  hit-and-miss 
situation.  In  charge  of  purchasing  all  the 
foods,  she  said.  "All  of  our  foodstuff  Is  bought 
on  a  bid  system.  I  use  seasonal  foods  and 
sound  Judgment. 

"Before  I  put  anything  new  on  the  menu 
it  Is  tried  and  tasted.  At  two  elementary 
schools  and  a  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
we  try  out  a  new  Item  and  If  the  children  eat 
It  and  like  It,  that  particular  food  goes  on  the 
specifications.  If  the  children  don't  Hire  It.  or 
leave  most  of  it  uneaten,  we  don't  Include  It. 
It's  that  simple.  The  children  make  the  de- 
cisions, and  we  encourage  comments." 

In  talking  about  specific  foods,  she  re- 
marked that  tacos  and  pizzas  are  now  regular 
Items  on  the  menus,  but  they  had  to  be  tried 
first.  The  latest  thing,  for  example.  Is  batter- 
fried  fish.  Instead  of  breaded.  "The  children 
tasted  It  and  liked  It.  Most  children  are  good 
fish  eaters.  We  use  shark,  too,  when  we  can 
get  It.  It's  mild  flavored,  bones  are  no  prob- 
lem, and  It's  adaptable.  It  can  be  fried,  or 
flaked  In  gumbo,  or  cooked  In  courtbouUlon. 
"The   out-and-out    favorites    remain    ham- 


burgers and  hog  dogs,  however.  Pick -up  foods 
are  popular,  too.  Children  like  anything  they 
can  eat  with  their  fingers.  Don't  adults  like 
finger  food,  too? 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
us  what  the  meals  must  consist  of.  Including 
two  ounces  of  meat  or  meat  equivalent 
(cheese,  fish  or  peanut  butter),  a  %  cup  of 
fruit  and/or  vegetable  In  two  servings. 
Sample  menus  are:  Meatloaf  and  gravy, 
creamed  potatoes,  corn  and  apple  crisp; 
turkey,  cornbread  dressing,  green  peas,  cran- 
berry sauce  and  pie,  with  milk.  Always  milk 
with  every  meal. 

"Por  those  children  who  pay.  In  elementary 
school  this  lunch  costs  25  cents;  In  the  high- 
er grades,  it's  30  cents  because  of  larger  por- 
tions. We  are  reimbursed  by  federal  and 
state  monies. 

"We  serve  breakfasts,  too,  at  64  schools, 
enabling  those  young  people  whose  parents 
can't  provide  It  to  have  a  good  hot  breakfast 
to  start  the  day.  Tests  have  proven  that  chil- 
dren who  partake  are  absent  less,  punctual, 
and  more  alert  and  Interested  in  lettrnlng, 

"There's  also  a  summer  school  food  serv- 
ice program  for  six  weeks  In  coordination 
with  NORD.  Everybody  can  participate,  rich 
or  poor.  In  any  of  the  services." 

Mrs.  Ott  said,  too,  that  the  School  Board 
hires  young  dieticians  who  are  unable  to  get 
Internships,  and  train  them.  "We  have  an 
on-going  training  program  for  cooks,  bakers, 
etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  32  degreed 
dieticians  In  the  system  at  this  time." 

Dedicated,  busy  Mrs.  Ott  arrived  In  New 
Orleans  In  1954  to  assume  the  Job  of  assistant 
chief  dietician  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Before  that,  she  was  connected  with  the 
VA  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
prior  to  that  was  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Army  serving  overseas  In  Germany. 

After  starting  her  career  at  the  school 
board  as  manager  at  Hlnes  and  then  Warren 
Easton,  she  subsequently  became  area  super- 
visor. In  1973,  after  a  stint  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  she  applied,  along 
with  45  other  applicants,  for  the  then  avail- 
able Job  as  food  director.  Much  to  her  sur- 
prise and  gratification  she  got  the  Job,  and 
has  been  assuring  our  children  of  appetizing, 
nutritional  meals  ever  since. 

Always  thinking  of  the  best  Interest  of 
the  children,  Mrs.  Ott  said,  "I'd  like  to  see 
the  lunchtlme  set-up  turned  around  so  that 
kids  plav  before  lunch  and  then  eat.  They 
shouldn't  feel  rushed. 

"Louisiana  has  the  finest  school  lunch 
progr8Lm  In  the  nation,"  Mrs.  Ott  announced. 
Cognizant  of  this  fact,  and  the  woman  large- 
ly responsible  for  It  In  New  Orleans,  the  In- 
ternational Food  Manufacturers  Association, 
In  May,  presented  Mrs.  Ott  with  the  Sliver 
Plate  award  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  category.  This  Is  an  esoeclally  Im- 
portant honor  as  the  association  Includes 
people  In  every  phase  of  food  production  and 
equipment,  and  this  was  the  first  time  a 
Louisiana  school  food  service  director  won 
such  an  award. 

Mrs.  Ott  said.  In  praise  of  her  employees, 
that  she  wouldn't  have  won  this  honor  with- 
out them. 

In  addition  to  having  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  thousands  of  children  are  hap- 
py at  mealtime,  Mrs.  Ott  declared,  "I  love  ova 
food."« 

NEW  BINDING-MAILING  FORMAT 
FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
APPROVED  BY  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRINTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
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the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has 
unanimously  approved  a  new  format  for 
the  Congressional  Recoi^d  and  author- 
ized the  Government  Printing  OflBce  to 
modernize  and  automate  the  binding  and 
mailing  equipment  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
the  Federal  Register. 

These  changes  will  result  in  a  savings 
of  over  $1.5  million  a  year  to  legislative 
branch  appropriations  when  fully  imple- 
mented. In  addition,  another  benefit  of 
perhaps  equal  importance  will  result — 
the  delivery  of  both  the  Record  and  Reg- 
ister to  subscribers  outside  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  metropolitan  area  will  be 
expedited  substantially  and.  at  the  same 
time,  mailing  costs  will  be  held  to  mini- 
mum in  the  future. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  directed  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  imple- 
ment these  changes  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  cost  of  the  new  equipment,  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $8.6  million, 
will  be  recovered  in  less  than  4  years 
through  the  reduced  labor  and  mailing 
costs  of  the  new  system. 

The  leadership  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  has  enthusiastically  endorsed 
these  changes.  The  administrative  com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Register  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  a  new  format 
for  the  Register,  identical  to  the  changes 
approved  for  the  Record,  which  was  nec- 
essary since  both  publications  are  pro- 
duced at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
on  the  same  equipment. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  seriously  com- 
mitted to  reducing  Government  spending 
wherever  possible,  while  maintaining  or 
improving  service  to  the  public.  This  is 
but  another  example  of  where  I  am 
happy  we  have  done  both.* 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
LIMIT  ur^ITED  STATES-SOVIET 
SCIENTIFIC  EXCHANGES  IN  RE- 
SPONSE TO  ACTIONS  AGAINST 
ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  their  actions  against 
Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  will  have  a  serious 
and  adverse  impact  upon  United  States- 
Soviet  scientific  exchanges.  In  the  past 
the  Soviet  Union  has  placed  great  value 
upon  these  exchanges,  which  have  had  a 
mutual  value  to  the  United  States. 

The  actions  against  Andrei  Sakharov, 
however,  changed  the  climate  for  such 
exchanges,  even  in  areas  where  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan  did  not.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research  and  Technology  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  I 
have  had  considerable  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate our  present  programs,  and 
have  some  ability  to  influence  the  future 
direction  of  those  programs.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  my  subcommittee.  Repre- 
sentative Harold  Hollenbeck,  introduce 
today  is  our  present  thinking  about  what 
steps  the  United  States  should  take  to 


modify  future  scientific  exchanges  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Hearings,  of  course,  will  be  held  on 
this  matter.  This  Thursday  my  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs'  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs on  the  upcoming  Helsinki  Scientific 
Forum,  where  the  actions  against  Andrei 
Saldiarov  are  certain  to  be  discussed. 
Other  hearings  will  occur  in  the  future. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  have  the  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  487  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

H.J.  Bes.  487 

Whereas  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  of  in- 
teraction is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  subscribed  to  by  all  signatories  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Final  Act") ; 

Whereas  scientific  and  scholarly  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (here- 
inafter referred  to  tts  the  "Soviet  Union") 
embody  this  principle; 

Whereas  the  signatories  to  the  Pinal  Act 
recognized  therein  that  cooperative  efforts 
in  science  and  technology  are  urgently  re- 
quired to  solve  world-wide  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  social  problems; 

Whereas  the  signatories  to  the  Final  Act 
guaranteed  therein  to  respect  "human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  Including  the 
freedom  of  thought"  and  "conscience"  and 
guaranteed  "to  promote  and  encourage  the 
effective  exercise  of  civil,  political,  economic, 
social,  cultural  and  other  rights  and  free- 
doms which  derive  from  the  Inherent  dignity 
of  the  human  person  and  are  essential  for 
his  free  and  full  development"  and  which 
are  required  for  open  and  effective  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov,  physicist,  mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Laureate,  has 
worked  for  peaceful  International  scientific 
cooperation,  has  championed  freedom  of 
.scientific  Investigation  and  communication, 
has  condemned  the  use  of  force  by  all 
nations  as  a  threat  to  human  existence,  and 
has  actively  sought  to  assume  faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  the  Final  Act  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  In  consequence  of  his  acts  the 
authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  Invol- 
untarily relocated,  harassed,  and  attempted 
to  silence  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife, 
Elena  Bonner,  and  have  strlppied  him  of 
many  public  and  professional  honors; 

Whereas  by  these  acts  the  authorities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  violated  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Final  Act; 

Whereas  scientists  and  scientific  societies 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  have 
condemned  the  aforesaid  acts  of  authorities 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  these  actions  against  Andrei 
Sakharov  have  severely  damaged  the  fragile 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and.  If  continued,  raise 
great  doubts  about  any  future  relations: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States : 

(1)  Join  the  American  and  International 
scientific  communities  in  condemning  the 
Internal  exile  and  dishonoring  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  by  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union; 

(2)  urge  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife  to  their  former 
situation; 

(3)  declare  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 


United  States  government  to  halt  official 
travel  to  the  United  States  which  Is  not 
essential  to  our  national  needs,  by  scientists 
and  scholars  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  a 
minimum  of  one  year; 

(4)  recommend  that  all  agencies  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
private  agencies  and  professional  societies, 
scientists, .  and  engineers  be  requested  to 
deier  ail  official  and  non-essential  travel  to 
the  Soi7let  Union  for  a  period  of  one  year 
unless  otherwise  dictated  by  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  Individual  conscience; 

(5)  call  upon  the  governments,  profes- 
sional societies,  and  Individual  scientists 
and  engineers  of  nations  who  are  slgtuttorles 
to  the  Final  Act  to  Join  the  United  States 
of  America  in  resolutions  or  other  i4>pro- 
prlate  actions  similar  to  this  one;   and 

(6)  direct  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Ckjngress  at  the  earliest  practical  moment, 
and  thereafter  as  necessary,  concerning  other 
dcMnestlc  and  foreign  policies  which  are 
appropriate  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
resolutlon.9 


LEGISLATION  CALLING  FOR  RE- 
LEASE FROM  INTERNAL  EXILE 
OF  DR.  SAKHAROV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along 
with  Chairman  Zablocki.  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  the  release 
from  internal  exile  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. 

Dr.  Sakharov  has  for  years  devoted 
tremendous  energy  and  resolve  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  His  efforts  were 
acknowledged  in  1975  with  his  receipt  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  But  as  we  know, 
human  rights  are  not  very  fashionable 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  Dr.  Sakharov  was 
not  permitted  to  accept  his  prize  per- 
sonally. 

Up  until  now.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  been 
left  alone  by  the  Soviet  authorities;  his 
status  as  one  of  the  leading  scientists  in 
his  coimtry  provoked  hesitation  fr<Mn 
those  who  wished  to  silence  him.  Last 
week,  however,  the  Soviets  decided  to 
change  this  policy  to  one  of  active  re- 
pression. Dr.  Sakharov 's  place  of  exile 
in  Gorky  has  been  conveniently  located 
next  to  the  police  station. 

To  make  matters  entirely  intolerable, 
a  live-in  KGB  agent  has  been  statiMied 
right  in  his  living  room.  Not  only  have 
contacts  with  foreigners  been  forbidden, 
but  all  "criminal  elements,"  loosely  ap- 
plied to  mean  almost  anyone,  are  denied 
access.  The  Soviet  police,  true  to  their 
reputation,  are  reported  to  have  brutal- 
ized some  of  the  few  who  have  been  able 
to  get  in  to  see  the  Sakharovs;  when 
Dr.  Sakharov's  wife.  Yelena  Bonner, 
tried  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  one  of 
her  unfortimate  guests,  she  was  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  police  station,  causing 
her  physical  harm. 

I  am  sure  that  every  freedom-loving 
individual  throughout  the  world  shares 
my  sense  of  utter  revulsion  at  this  in- 
human display  of  institutionalized  re- 
pression. The  Soviets  have  demonstrated 
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conclusively  that  they  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  systematically  destroy  the  basic 
rights  of  their  citizens  and  neighbors, 
world  opinion  be  damned.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  Shcharanskys  and  the  Gins- 
burgs  who  continue  to  langiiish  in  Soviet 
prisons;  but  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Sakharov 
bears  added  significance.  In  a  time  when 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries 
are  severely  strained,  the  Soviets  have 
found  it  opportune  to  thumb  their  noses 
in  our  direction.  All  have  acknowledged 
Dr.  Sakharov  as  being  the  voice  of  the 
oppressed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  vow 
that  this  thoughtful  and  compassionate 
voice  sail  not  be  silenced.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  CAVANAUGH 

(Mr.  HANIiEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  comes  to 
few  men  or  women  to  receive  such  paeans 
of  praise  as  are  occasioned  by  the  retire- 
ment from  the  House  of  one  of  its  signal 
Members.  What  good  luck  that  the  vigor 
and  freshness  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  John  Cavanaugh,  allows  him 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  attending  such 
a  tribute  and  savoring  its  rich  rewards 
personally — an  opportunity  not  enjoyed 
by  all  who  leave  us. 

The  circumstance  of  chance  has  been 
eliminated  in  John's  choice  to  leave  this 
body,  having  listened  to  the  calls  of 
paternity  and  family  above  the  call  to 
further  service  in  pubhc  office.  In  fact, 
the  suasion  of  prestige  and  the  magnet- 
ism of  command  have  little  effect  on 
this  man  consumed  by  devotion  to  his 
family— a  faultless  decision,  albeit  a  dis- 
appointing one.  for  those  of  us  who  have 
enioyed  his  collegiality  and  friendship. 

Some  Members  take  up  the  option  of 
private  life  because  they  have  to,  or  be- 
cause they  have  reached  that  apex  of  a 
public  career  which  bids  them  to  look  for 
respite.  That  w'sdom  which  comes  of  age 
or  anguish  or  that  ultimatum  of  the 
electorate  or  that  blissful  satisfaction  of 
merited  rest  seems  to  be  the  common 
motivation  of  most  leavetakings  in  the 
past. 

Add  to  such  reasons  the  disoulet  and 
imease  which  a  changing  institution  in- 
sists upon  and  which  some  former  Mem- 
bers found  to  be  too  much  to  bear.  Not  in 
confident  well-wishing  did  they  leave,  but 
in  frustration  or  with  sarcasm  and  a 
touch  of  too  much  protesting. 

Upon  reflection,  a  nation  cannot  drain 
its  wellsDrings  of  talent  or  its  reservoirs 
of  optimism  without  being  ever-conscious 
that  replenishment  is  essential.  And  it  is 
not  enough  that  some  individuals  are  to 
be  consumed  whole  by  the  hungry  body 
politic  while  others  pursue  personal  goals. 
The  system  of  rewards  and  satisfactions 
must  compensate  those  who  serve  just 
as  they  represent  the  larger  society.  Even 
so,  that  measure  of  adequate  service 
varies  with  the  individual's  possession  of 
expendable  energies  and  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  Invested. 

In  John  Cavanaugh's  case,  he  has  dis- 
played a  high  capacity  and  a  floodgate 
dispensation  of  his  considerable  imagi- 


nation, determination,  and  initiative 
while  serivng  on  the  Banking  Committee, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and,  most 
lately,  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  which  I  chair. 

It  is  hard  for  constituents  to  appraise 
the  work  of  their  Representative  since 
they  see  only  the  highlighted  efforts  of 
press  or  media,  or  they  notice  only  the 
visible  give-and-take  of  controversy,  or 
they  experience  only  the  quiet  efficiency 
and  district  service  in  casework  and  in- 
dividual problem  solving.  But  to  col- 
leagues is  given  the  chance  to  gage  the 
work  and  sentiment  of  one  chosen  by  the 
half  million  citizens  of  any  congressional 
district  in  the  country.  In  committee 
work,  the  sluggard  bullwork  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  mettle  of  office  is  tempered, 
and  is  felt  by  those  who  share  the 
crucible. 

It  is  in  these  seemingly  endless  repeti- 
tions of  issue,  comment,  repost,  and  crisis 
that  the  legislative  life  of  the  Nation 
evolves  toward  solutions  and  abatement. 
It  is  in  these  elastic  walls  of  compromise 
and  practicality  that  the  general  welfare 
is  meted  out  with  as  little  harm  and  as 
much  benefit  as  is  possible  in  a  conten- 
tious world. 

It  is  in  this  arena,  too,  that  a  Congress- 
man like  John  Cavanaugh  can  give  his 
all  in  a  high-intensity  burst  of  zeal  born 
of  the  Omaha  wards  and  christened  in 
the  mighty  Missouri.  Two  terms  is  short 
for  this  House,  but  if  you  do  it  right  it 
can  bring  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction. 

But  let  us  also  be  aware  that  many 
from  our  past  have  circulated  in  the 
pond  of  public  affairs,  at  one  time  to 
seek  the  center,  at  another  to  enjoy  the 
shaded  hole,  and  then  another  time  to 
venture  forth  again.  What  will  lure  Mr. 
Cavanaugh  from  that  shaded  spot  can- 
not be  foreseen  presently,  but  I  do  sus- 
pect that  the  desire  to  serve  and  to  lead 
will  not  suspend  for  one  who  has  experi- 
ence beyond  his  years  and  dreams 
beyond  his  own  fulfilling.  I  hope  so, 
anyway. 

Good  luck  to  John,  and  best  wishes  to 
his  family  into  whose  affections  he 
returns.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  scecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest fo  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Ashbrook.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  60  minutes,  on  January 
31, 1980. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annutnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mrs.  BOGGS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ms  HoLTZMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Thompson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomia.  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Skelton.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BoNKER  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  under  title  n. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  RoYER. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paul  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Shuster  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Moakley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blanchard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Boggs. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Harris  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Ichord. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1830.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  program  to 
achieve  the  early  commercialization  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology:  and 

S.  1855.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trlbally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Assistance  Act  of 
1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


JOINT  RES0LU110N  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  January  28,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  478.  To  extend  by  60  days  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1960. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  30,  1980.  at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3323.  A  letter  from  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  deferrals  and  revised  deferrals 
of  budget  auinorlty  contained  In  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  dated  December  26. 
1979  (House  Document  No.  96-242) .  pursuant 
to  section  1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-260);  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3324.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's  In- 
tention to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Royal 
Thai  Grovernment  for  permission  to  transfer 
certain  U.S.  origin  defense  articles  to  the 
Government  of  Malaysia,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3325.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller-Admin- 
istration ) ,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  522a(o) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3326.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $32,280  In  excess  royalty  payments 
to  AmlnoU  U.S.A..  Inc..  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3327.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


3328.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
Colorado  River  Channel  to  Bay  City,  Tex., 
In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House 
Commltee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion adopted  October  10,  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3329.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Grand 
River  Shallow-Draft  Navigation.  Michigan, 
In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
adopted  April  9,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3330.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment; to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3331.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965.  as  amended; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3332.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  transmitting  the  Cor- 
poration's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  1106(e)(2)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  amended  (88 
Stat.  380) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Appropriations. 

3333.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  supplementary  report 
on  the  Conference's  study  and  evaluation 
of  the  rulemaking  procedures  under  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
as  amended,  pursuant  to  section  202(d)  of 
Public  Law  93-637.  as  amended  (90  Stat. 
688.  92  Stat.  2130) .  together  with  additional 
resolutions  addressing  pending  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Conference's  20th  Plenary 
Sessions;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  544.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5507,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  States  reduce 
the  amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
payable  for  any  week  by  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain retirement  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  96-740).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By    Mr.    ABDNOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota)  : 
H.R.  6320.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  WEB  water  S3rs- 
tem;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island : 
H.R.  6321.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  estate 
permitted  to  Incompetent  Institutionalized 


veterans  who  receive  certain  Federal  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6322.  A  bill  to  provide  that  flammabil- 
Ity  standards  promulgated  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  and  applicable 
to  Items  of  childrens'  sleepwear  also  shall  i>e 
applicable  to  Items  of  childrens'  underwear; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  6323.  A  bill  to  provide  for  multiple- 
use  management  under  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  I^annlng 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  of  national  forest 
lands  not  Included  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
HR.  6324.  A  bill  to  provide  that  individ- 
uals filing  claims  for  extended  or  additional 
compensation  will  be  taken  Into  account  for 
purposes  of  the  trigger  provisions  of  the 
Federal-State  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  6325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  "contribu- 
tions" donations  to  a  county  committee  ot 
a  political  party  for  construction  or  purchase 
of  certain  office  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  CaUfomia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  6326.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, including  certain  special  statutory  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Teclinology. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  6327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unltea 
States  Code,  to  provide  expanded  readjust- 
ment benefits  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  by 
promoting  employment  of  such  veterans 
through  a  program  of  Job  vouchers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R  6328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  annui- 
ties for  widows  and  widowers  of  certain  rail- 
road employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JENRETTE: 
H.R.  6329.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  provide  for  reactiva- 
tion of  registration  and  classification  under 
such  act  and  to  provide  authority  for  Induc- 
tion of  Individuals  for  training  and  service 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committer 
on  Armed  Services.  

By  Mr.   KASTENMJSXJflK: 
H.R.  6330.  A  blU  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  processing  of  ccwnplalnts  against  Fed- 
eral Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California) : 
H.R.  6331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
31,  1946.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  VS. 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H.R.  6332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  oif  1979  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain export  controls  cannot  be  Imposed  on 
agricultural  commodities  to  a  country  unless 
such  export  controls  are  Imposed  on  all  good* 
or  technology  to  that  country;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  F^orelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASHA YAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Cellfornla) : 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
of  the  burden  on  respondents  in  the  cen- 
suses of  agriculture,  drainage,  and  irrigation 
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taken  In  1983  and  tberealter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PREYEB: 
H.R.  6334.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  21 
and  23  of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  National  Archives  Trust  Fund 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PRETER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6335.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  reconstitute 
the  membership  of  the  National  Archives 
Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  6336.  A  bill  entitled :  "Equal  Access  to 
Justice    Act";    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  6337.  A  bill  to  amend  section  119  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  meals  furnished  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  kind  by  an  employer  to  an  employee  may 
be  considered  furnished  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employer  without  regard  to  whether 
the  meals  are  furnished  on.  the  business 
premises  of  the  employer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bei- 
LENSOK,   Mr.   Brown   of   California. 
Mr.   John   L.  Buston.  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr.  Deixums.  Mr.  De- 
viNE.    Mr.    DaoN,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
California.     Mr.     Plorio.     Mr.     Mc- 
Closkey.   Mr.   MATStn.   Mr.   Mineta. 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Wax- 
man.  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lake  Tahoe  National  Scenic 
Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hollenbeck)  : 
H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  defining  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
scientific  and  technical  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMs.  MIKULSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize   and    request   the    President    to    issue    a 
proclamation   designating   January   8.    1981. 
as  "Elvis  Presley  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN : 
H.J.  Res.  489.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.   PENWICK    (for   herself.   Mr 
Fascell,     Mr.     Bingham.     Mr.     Bu- 
chanan, and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    265.   Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the   sense  of  the  Congress   that 
Andrei  Sakharov  should  be  released  from  in- 
ternal  exile,   and   urging    the    President    to 
protest  the  continued  suppression  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Olickman,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  Rrcrss,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  PoLET,  Mr.  Pease,  and 

Mr.  FINDLET )  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  immediate  release  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  from  the  internal  exile  being  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Harsha)  : 
H.  Res.  545.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses   of   investigations   and   studies   to 


be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportion;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  546.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 

H.  Res.  547.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  if 
the  United  States  does  not  participate  in 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games,  athletic 
games  should  be  held  in  the  United  States 
for  the  participation  of  athletes  from  the 
United  States  and  from  other  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  Res.  548.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
336.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  relative  to  relocating  the  1980 
Summer  Olympic  Games;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.    YOUNG    of    Missouri    introduced    a 
bill  (H.R.  6339)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  F. 
and  Maria  L.  Villanueva.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  3958:   Mrs.  Smtth  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  4200 :  Mr.  Bafalis. 

H.R.  4378:  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

H.R.  4646:  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man. 

H.R.  5038:  Mr.  Carter. 

H.R.  5062:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  5570:  Mr.  Weaver. 

HM.  5586:  Mr.  Dannemeter  and  Mr. 
Grisham. 

H.R.  5609:  Ms.  Oakar  and  Mr.  I>ellums. 

H.R.  5622:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Richmond, 
and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  5671:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  5709:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  5742:  Mr.  Ambro. 

H.R.  6021:  Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  6070:  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  HiNSON.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Sebelius.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  6171:  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Mathis.  Mr. 
PRiTCHARD.  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Sebelius.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  6223 :  Mr.  McCormack. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Kramer  and  Mr.  Giaimo. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mrs.  Bouquahd,  Mr.  Clingbi, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  PotrNTAni,  Mr.  Htrrro,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Fanetta,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 


H.  J.  Res.  300:  Mr.  Carney. 

H.  J.  Res.  357:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Casr,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki. 

H.J.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Levttas.  Mr.  Min- 
ish.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Boland,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Mablenee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Neal, 
and  Mr.  Blanchard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.  Con.  Res.  259:  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Lowry.  Mr.  Cabr.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Stack.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. lAr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Marks.  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr. 

ROUSSELOT. 


DELETIONS    OF    SPONSORS    FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5858:  Mr.  Frenzel. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.    3580 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
— Page  28.  after  line  9,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  7.  (a)  Effective  Immediately  upon  the 
passage  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  In- 
cluding necessary  administrative  expenses, 
which  shall  be  used  to  plan  and  develop  in 
portions  of,  but  not  limited  to.  Walworth. 
Edmunds.  Brown,  Campbell,  Potter,  McPher- 
son,  Faulk,  Hand,  Spink,  and  Day  counties 
in  South  Dakota  a  rural  water  treatment 
and  distribution  system  which  will  furnish 
water  for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  here- 
after referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  WEB 
pipeline  project,  as  generally  proposed  by  the 
WEB  Water  Development  Association.  Inc. 
Any  funds  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ization contained  in  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when 
such  funds  are  appropriated.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
cooperative  memoranda  of  understanding  as 
may  be  required  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  services  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use 
any  funds  transferred  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  for  necessary  administrative  expenses, 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  plan 
and  develop  the  WEB  pipeline  project  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1921  et  seq.)  and  under  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  authorities  contained  In  that 
Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  expended  in  the 
ratio  of  75  per  centum  grants  and  such  loans 
as  may  be  necessary. 
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By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
— On  page  157  strike  lines  18  through  25  and 
on  page  158  strike  lines  I  through  12  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  165  strike  lines  8  through  24  and 
on  page  166  strike  lines  1  through  25  and 
on  page  167  strike  lines  1  through  10  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— On  page  172  strike  lines  8  through  25  and 
on  page  173  strike  lines  1  through  13  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  180.  line  3.  add  the  following  after 
'condition,'  before  the  •  ••  •  :  "The  Secretary 
is  not  authorized  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
work  described  in  this  subsection  unless  the 
state  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished 
has  in  existence  and  is  maintaining  a  dam 
safety  program  for  non -Federal  dams  which 
insures  that  non-Federal  dams  are  built  In 
accordance  with  sound  engineering  practice, 
protect  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  are 
maintained  in  safe  condition.". 
— On  page  184  strike  lines  10  through  22  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
— Page  172.  line  1.  Insert  the  following  and 
renumber  succeeding   sections   accordingly: 

(e)(1)  That  portion  of  the  general  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  author- 
ized by  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  28,  1938  (52  Stat.  1218).  as  modified 
by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
19S6  (80  Stat.  1421).  which  authorized  the 
Meramec  Park  Lake  Is  not  authorized  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  imme- 
diately undertake  interim  management  and 
maintenance  of  works,  structures,  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  related  to  the  project  pending 
further    disposition    of   such    works,    struc- 


tures, and  Interests  in  lands  in  accordance 
with  a  statute  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  ciiief  of  Engineers,  shaU  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  in  order  to 
identify  and  assess  alternatives  for  the  fu- 
ture disposition  and  utilization  of  the  works, 
structures,  and  interests  in  lands  related  to 
the  project.  In  carrying  out  such  Investiga- 
tion and  study,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
hold  public  meetings  in  the  area  and  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  public  and  private 
interest  groups  in  the  area.  Includ  ng  but 
not  Umlted  to  (1)  State,  county,  and  other 
local  governments.  (2)  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities,  (3)  private 
groups,  clubs,  and  associations  which  have 
demonstrated  an  interest  in  the  pro'ect,  (4) 
former  landowners  of  the  project  lands,  and 
(5)  leaders  and  Individuals  of  area  business 
and  agricultural  communities.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  funds  are  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  such  Investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  report 
to  Congress  the  results  of  such  investigation 
and  study  of  alternatives,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  consulted,  including  the 
Chief  of  Engineers'  assessment  of  such  rec- 
ommendations. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  terminate 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  satisfy,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (49  use.  4601  et  seq.)  and  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law.  all  relocation 
assistance  and  land  acquisition  obligations 
which  were  incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  carrying 
out  the  project. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 


carry  out  this  Subsection.  Funds  available 
for  the  project  deauthorized  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

—Page  172.  line  1.  insert  the  following  and 
renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

(e)  The  project  few  Helm  Reservoir  author- 
ized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968  (82  Stat.  739)  as  part  of  the  Wabash 
River  Basin  Comprehensive  Plan,  is  not  au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

— Page  172.  line  1,  insert  the  following  new 
subsections : 

(e)  The  Grove  Lake,  Kansas  River  project 
authorized  by  section  203  of  Public  Law  87- 
874,  is  not  authorized  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(f )  The  project  for  La  Farge  Lake  on  the 
EUckapoo  River,  Wisconsin  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  Public  Law  87-874,  is  not  author- 
ized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  project  for  LukfaU  Lake,  Okla- 
homa, authorized  by  section  203  of  Public 
Law  85-500,  is  not  authorized  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  project  for  Yatesvllle  Lake,  Ken- 
tucky, authorized  by  section  204  of  Public 
Law  89-298,  is  not  authorized  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
— Page  172,  line  1,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection  and  renumber  any  succeeding  sub- 
sections acc(»dlngly: 

(e)  The  Union  Lake  flood  control  project, 
Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  28,  1938  (Public  Law  75-761).  and  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
789),  is  not  authorized  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

— On  page  154  strike  lines  8  through  14  and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 


SEISI ATE— Tuesday >  January  29,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F.  Bvrd.  Jr.,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 


PRA-TER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father  who  has  watched 
over  us  during  the  night,  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  new  day.  Help  us  to  remember 
that  all  time  belongs  to  Thee  and  we 
are  responsible  for  how  it  is  used.  Help 
us  neither  to  squander  time,  nor  be  so 
obsessed  with  saving  it  that  we  become 
slaves  to  appointment  pads  and  time 
pieces,  and  thus  lose  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  perspective.  Teach  us  to  use 
time  creatively  and  constructively.  May 
we  pace  the  day's  work  according  to  the 
rhythm  born  in  us,  alternating  exertion 
and  relaxation.  Save  us  from  self-cen- 
tered business  or  from  self-centered 
pious  withdrawal.  Lord,  help  us  to  live 
each  day  so  that  at  the  end  there  is 
nothing  to  conceal  from  Thee  and  noth- 
ing for  which  we  cannot  thank  Thee. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  29.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  thereupon 
assumed  the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


PRIORITY  ENERGY  PROJECTS 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
expedited  construction  of  critical  energy 
f£icilities  has  been  identified  as  one 
means  of  promoting  increased  energy  in- 
dependence and  reducing  our  reliance  on 
imported  oil.  New  petroleum  refineries, 
coal-burning  powerplants,  synthetic 
fuel  plants  and  pipelines  are  needed  to 
provide  energy  for  the  Nation.  The  tangle 
of  laws  and  procedures  that  have  ham- 
pered the  construction  of  new  energy 
projects  have  prevented  development  of 
our  own  plentiful  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. 

A  balanced  piece  of  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  4,  1979. 
The  Energy  MobiUzation  Board,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Senate  bill,  will  help  expedite 
vital  projects.  It  will  do  so  without  under- 
mining environmental  laws.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  bill  has  been  reinforced 
as  the  Senate  acted  on  it.  That  purpose — 
to  reduce  unreasonable  delays  in  the 
regulatory  process — has  been  preserved. 

Creating  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween energy  and  environmental  require- 
ments is  always  a  difficult  task.  That 
challenge  has  been  central  to  the  f  orma- 
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tion  of  a  national  energy  policy.  The 
debate  on  this  bill  outlined  the  major 
issues  involved  in  the  development  of 
compatible  energy  and  environmental 
poUcies,  and  shows  how  they  may  be 
reconciled. 

The  House  passed  its  version  of  this 
legislation  on  November  1,  1979.  This 
measure  goes  further  than  the  Senate 
bill  in  that  it  provides  for  the  waiver  of 
substantive  provisions  of  Federal  law, 
and  in  some  instances.  State  laws  imple- 
menting Federal  statutes.  Although  the 
Energy  Mobilization  Board  legislation 
was  the  first  bill  of  the  three-part  energy 
package  to  be  passed  by  both  Houses, 
final  passage  has  still  not  been  accom- 
plished. This  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  heated  controversy  between  House 
and  Senate  conferees  over  the  waiver 
issue. 

Despite  the  general  consensus  on  the 
urgent  need  for  an  independent  author- 
ity to  slash  through  redtape  for  priority 
energy  projects,  the  legislative  bargain- 
ing on  this  issue  has  been  symptomatic 
of  the  problem  the  bill  seeks  to  solve. 
Almost  3  months  have  passed  since  the 
bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  but  no 
concrete  action  has  yet  been  taken.  The 
Energy  Mobilization  Board  is  the  third 
cornerstone  of  our  energy  package  and 
its  enactment  is  the  highest  congres- 
sional priority.  I  urge  both  Senate  and 
House  conferees  to  act  quickly  on  this 
matter  so  that  we  may  move  toward  in- 
creased domestic  energy  production  and 
reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  request  for  time  on  this  side  and  I 
should  like  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 


RECOGNITION   OF   SENATOR 
PROXMERE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  initiated  by  President  Carter,  are 
an  appropriate  response  to  the  aggres- 
sion committed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  against 
Afghanistan  and  they  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, work. 

NEED   FOR   A   NEW   MONTTORING 
AND  REPORTING  STSTEM 

But  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
embargoes,  we  need  a  monitoring  and  re- 
porting system  tailored  to  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  present  situation.  I 
am  now  drafting  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  and  I  shall  introduce  a 


proposal  in  the  near  future.  For  the  pres- 
ent, I  wish  to  demonstrate  that  the  sanc- 
tions, if  imposed  for  a  long  enough  peri- 
od of  time  and  if  properly  enforced,  will 
have  an  immediate  as  well  as  a  long- 
term,  damaging  influence  on  the  Soviet 
economy. 

STUST  BASED  ON   NUMEROUS  HEARINGS 

My  conclusion  is  based  on  a  study 
which  I  prepared  assessing  the  probable 
economic  effects  of  the  trade  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  study  it- 
self is  based  in  large  part  on  more  than 
10  years  of  hearings  and  investigations 
concerning  the  Soviet  economy,  con- 
ducted while  I  was  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  Economic  Coinmiitee 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  in  Government. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  studies  and 
voluminous  reports  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  issued  on  the  Soviet 
economy  over  many  years,  the  Sub- 
comm.ttee  on  Priorities  and  Economy 
in  Government  since  1974  has  been 
holding  annual  hearings  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
these  hearings,  we  have  regularly  re- 
ceived testimony  in  executive  session 
from  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  other  intelligence  of- 
fices, as  well  as  testimony  in  open  session, 
concerning  Soviet  economic  conditions 
and  trends. 

By  other  intelligence  offices,  I  mean 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  also. 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  have  not 
been  publicized.  They  have  not  been 
known  widely,  even  by  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  House — it  is  a  joint  com- 
mittee— because  they  have  been  held  in 
executive  session  and  the  hearings  have 
been  sanitized  and  released  only  after 
the  hearings  have  teen  concluded. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks,  I 
shall  summarize  the  results  of  my  study, 
"The  Effects  on  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
Grain  Embargo  and  Other  Economic 
Sanctions." 

SOVIET    ECONOMIC    WEAKNESSES 

Two  features  of  the  Soviet  economy 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  view 
the  trade  sanctions  in  perspective.  First, 
the  Soviet  economy  is  weak  and  falter- 
ing. It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  long-term 
slowdown  and  caught  up  in  severe  struc- 
tural problems  which,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  will  make  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  the  Kremlin  to  re- 
verse the  downward  slide. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed 
itc  trade  policies  with  the  West  in  re- 
cent decades,  increased  dramatically  this 
trade  in  the  past  10  years,  and  has  be- 
come more  dependent  than  ever  before 
in  its  history  on  both  food  and  tech- 
nology from  the  West. 

EfTECTS   OF  THE    EMBARGOES 

Because  the  Soviets  are  unable  to 
produce  themselves  the  feed  grain  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  production  of  meat, 
the  embargo  of  grain  will  have  an  im- 
mediate effect.  This  embargo  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  meat  consumption  in  the 
U  S.S.R.  for  the  next  several  years  and 
cause  serious  difficulties  for  the  Soviet 
leadership  for  failing  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  average  citizen's  diet.  The 
failure   to    upgrade   dietary    standards 


could  also  hurt  worker  productivity 
which  would  contribute  to  the  overall 
economic  slowdown. 

The  embargo  of  Western  technology,  if 
kept  in  force  and  poined  by  similar  em- 
bargoes from  other  Western  nations,  will 
contribute  to  the  ongoing  slowdown  of 
the  Soviet  economy  and  retard  plans  for 
the  modernization  of  Soviet  industry. 

In  my  judgment,  the  trade  sanctions 
will  be  more  damaging  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
than  to  those  nations  who  participate  in 
them  because  of  the  relative  weakness  of 
the  Soviet  economy.  But  there  will  be 
costs  to  bear  by  all. 

EFFECT    ON    UNITED    STATES-SOVIET    TRADE 

There  will  be  an  immediate  suspension, 
obviously,  of  some  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
the  present  sanctions  are  enforced  for  a 
period  of  1  year  or  more  and  if  they  are 
widened  as  a  result  of  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  relations  between  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves,  the  sanctions 
could  result  in  an  end  to  most  United 
States-Soviet  trade.  We  could  also  see 
a  significant  restriction  of  all  Western 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But.  as  I  indicated,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  sanctions  will  de- 
pend upon  our  willingness  to  enforce 
them  strictly  and  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  as  well  as  the  cooperation  we  get 
from  our  allies. 

For  these  reasons,  I  beUeve  a  special 
monitoring  and  reporting  system  must 
be  established  in  order  to  verify  com- 
pliance with  the  sanctions  and  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  information  it 
needs  to  be  assured  that  the  sanctions 
are  having  the  effect  that  is  intended. 

SPECIAL    MEETING    OF   COCOM 

In  addition,  there  should  be  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
<Cocom) ,  which  was  set  up  informally 
many  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  control 
exports  from  the  West  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  products  that  could  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Cocom  has  never  been 
as  successful  as  w8ts  intended  and  has 
not  lived  up  to  its  early  promise.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  call  for  a  special 
meeting  of  Cocom  in  order  to  review 
and  strengthen  its  monitoring  proce- 
dures. I  also  believe,  in  view  of  present 
circumstances,  that  Cocom  should  be 
placed  on  a  much  more  formal  basis  and 
that  it  may  be  time  for  a  new  arrange- 
ment if  it  cannot  be  reinvigorated.  I  hope 
that,  in  any  such  action,  Congress  will 
be  consulted  and  that  any  agreement 
reached  with  the  other  nations  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 

SANCTIONS    WILL    PUNISH   THE    SOVIETS 
ECONOMICALLY 

The  main  point  I  want  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  sanctions  is  that  they  will 
severely  penalize  the  Soviets  economi- 
cally for  their  aggressive  actions,  pro- 
vided they  are  properly  implemented. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  has 
economic  problems  too,  but  Moscow's  are 
much  more  serious,  and  the  trade  sanc- 
tions will  make  them  more  serious  and 
hurt  the  Soviets  badly. 

The  massive  deployments  in  Afghan- 
istan will  be  additional  burdens  on  the 
Soviet's  strained  transportation  system 
and  manpower  supplies,  cause  diversions 
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from  ongoing  construction  projects, 
and  worsen  the  problem  of  industrial 
bottlenecks. 

The  economic  trends  are  in  otir  favor, 
and  we  should  exploit  them  to  the  hilt. 
It  is  for  this  reason  and  because  of  the 
Soviet  need  for  Western  grain  and  tech- 
nology that  I  conclude  the  embargoes 
will  work  if  properly  enforced. 

Of  course  they  will  probably  not  force 
the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Afghan- 
istan. But  they  will  punish  the  Soviets 
by  causing  them  to  pay  a  heavy  economic 
price  for  their  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  entitled  "The  Ef- 
fects on  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  Grain 
Embargo  and  Other  Economic  Sanc- 
tions" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

The    Effects   on   the   Soviet   Union   of   a 
Grain     Embargo     and     Other     Economic 
Sanctions 
(A  Report  by  Senator  William  Proxmire) 

1.  summary 
The  likely  results  of  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  determined 
by  a  number  of  factors  among  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  are  ( 1 )  the  present  state 
of  the  Soviet  economy  and  current  trends, 
and.  (2)  trade  relationships  and  financial 
flows  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  and  other  major  trading  partners. 
Knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  economy,  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  is  necessary  to  as- 
sess the  probable  Influence  of  denials  of  eco- 
nomic resources.  A  picture  of  the  trade  pat- 
terns will  help  us  see  which  resources  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries  supply  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  how  cutoffs  by  the  U.S.  might  be 
made  up  by  Increased  purchases  from  other 
countries. 

Any  effort  to  predict  future  events  In  an 
area  as  complicated  as  this  should  be  con- 
sidered an  educated  guess,  at  best.  Among 
the  many  variables  that  need  to  be  consid- 
ered, but  cannot  now  be  known,  are  the 
comprehensiveness  and  duration  of  the  sanc- 
tions, cooperation  of  other  nations,  weather 
conditions  and  their  effects  on  Soviet  crops, 
and  policy  responses  by  the  leadership  In 
Moscow.  Nevertheless,  the  two  major  factors 
enumerated  above  provide  the  necessary 
framework  for  considering  how  the  sanc- 
tions can  Influence  future  events. 

The  assessment  In  this  report  Is  based  In 
large  part  on  more  than  10  years  of  hear- 
ings and  studies  concerning  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy conducted  while  I  was  Chairman,  or 
Vice -Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee (1967-1974)  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Economy  in 
Government,  the  capacity  in  which  I  now 
serve.  Since  1974  my  Subcommittee  has  been 
receiving  testimony  in  executive  session  on 
Soviet  economic  developments  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)   and  other  Intelligence  officials. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  sanctions  an- 
nounced thus  far  will  be  maintained  for  at 
least  two  years,  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn : 

1.  An  embargo  of  grain  and  other  food 
products  will  significantly  reduce  meat  con- 
sumption In  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years  and  cause  serious  difficulties  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  for  falling  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  average  citizen's  diet  and  ad- 
versely hurt  worker  productivity. 

2.  An  embargo  of  western  technology  and 
manufactured  products  such  as  oil  and  gas 
equipment   and   a   curtailment   of   western 


credits  will  contribute  to  the  ongoing  slow- 
down of  the  Soviet  economy,  significantly 
Impair  future  prospects,  and  retard  plans  for 
modernization. 

3.  The  economic  sanctions  could  result  in 
an  end  to  most  trade  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  could  significantly  re- 
strict all  western  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

4.  Because  the  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
weak  and  faltering  relative  to  the  U.S.  and 
other  western  nations,  the  effects  of  trade 
sanctions  will  be  more  damaging  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  than  to  those  nations  who  partici- 
pate in  the  sanctions.  Moreover,  the  massive 
deployments  in  Afghanistan  wlU  put  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  Soviet's  strained 
transportation  system  and  nu-.npower  sup- 
plies and  cause  diversions  from  ongoing  con- 
struction projects. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  pos- 
sible effects  are  highly  deptendent  upon  the 
depth,  breadth  and  length  of  the  embargoes 
Most  Importantly,  they  are  cordltlonal  on 
the  cooperation  of  other  producing  nations. 
Because  of  the  uncertainties  involved,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  forecast  quantita- 
tively Soviet  economic  developments,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance.  Addition- 
ally, it  should  be  noted  that  the  embargoes 
will  also  be  costly  for  the  U.S.  and  other 
nations.  The  effects  on  the  U.S.  and  the  West 
are  not  Included  in  this  assessment. 
2.  the  soviet  economy — recent  performance 

AND    prospects 

The  Soviet  Union  ended  the  decade  in  the 
midst  of  a  long-term  economic  slowdown 
with  most  western  experts  predicting  slower 
growth  and  severe  problems  during  most  of 
the  1980s.  The  Gross  National  Product 
(QNP)  grew  at  just  under  6  percent  annu- 
ally during  the  1950's,  slowed  to  about  6 
percent  in  the  1960's,  and  slowed  further  to 
under  4  percent  during  the  1970's. 

Economic  performance  was  especially  poor 
In  1979,  a  wet  Pall  in  1978  followed  by  a 
harsh  Winter  contributed  to  a  dismal  grain 
crop  of  179  million  tons,  far  below  the  aver- 
age of  219  million  tons  for  the  previous  3 
year  period,  and  far  short  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  livestock  program  estab- 
lished to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Russian 
diet.  Industrial  production  and.  significantly, 
the  production  of  oil  also  declined  while  the 
demand  for  energy  Increased. 

Although  much  of  the  shortfall  for  1979 
can  be  attributed  to  the  adverse  weather,  the 
problems  experienced  are  symptomatic  of 
fundamental  weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. The  agriculture  sector  has  been  a 
problem  area  for  many  years  and  promises 
to  remain  so.  Throughout  most  of  the  decade 
the  demand  for  grain  for  human  consump- 
tion and  feed  grain  exceeded  production  and 
there  was  an  increasing  need  to  import 
grain.  Aside  from  the  weather,  the  difficulties 
In  this  sector  a'e  the  result  of  a  shortage 
of  arable  land,  poor  yields  and  unavailability 
of  fertilizer,  and  shortages  of  tractors  and 
machinery.  The  encouragement  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  private  plots  and  livestock  hold- 
ings have  ameliorated,  but  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  poor  productivity  on  the  collec- 
tives. The  situation  will  become  all  the  more 
serious  if  piedictions  of  a  return  to  the  drier 
and  less  favorable  climate  of  the  pre-1963 
period  turn  out  to  be  correct. 

These  deficiencies  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
government's  most  serious  consumer  prob- 
lem. Despite  some  Improvements  the  growth 
of  per  capita  consumption  has  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  raised  expectations  of  the  early 
part  of  the  decade.  In  general,  per  capita 
consumption  is  below  that  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Food  and  feed  production  shortfalls  were  a 
principal  reason.  Disappointing  harvests  In 
1972  and  1975  led  to  the  present  policy  of 
Importing  large  quantities  of  grain  In  order 


to  curtaU  the  distress  slaughtering  tb*t 
took  place  in  the  earlier  years.  But  the  Im- 
port program  was  not  sufficient  to  upgrade 
dietary  standards  to  those  of  the  West  or 
even  Eastern  Europe.  Meat  consumption  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  40  percent  of  that  of  the 
U.S.  and  70  percent  of  that  of  Hungary  and 
Poland.  In  past  years  following  crop  faUures 
there  have  been  reports  of  demonstrations, 
riots,  and  widespread  discontent  over  food 
shortages  In  Eastern  Europe. 

The  energy  sector  is  another  problem 
area.  The  Soviet  Union  has  vast  supplies  of 
energy  resources  and  is  presently  an  exporter 
of  oil  and  gas.  However,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA),  new  major  oil  deposits  are  not  being 
found  and  developed  rapidly  enough  to  off- 
set declines  In  older  fields.  The  CIA  predicted 
In  a  1977  report  that  production  would  begin 
to  faU  off  In  the  late  1970's  or  early  1980'8, 
falling  from  a  peak  of  11-12  mlUlon  barrels 
per  day  to  between  8  and  10  mllUon  barrels 
per  day  by  1986.  The  major  consequences 
would  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be- 
come a  net  Importer  of  oU  and  thereby  looe 
a  valuable  source  of  bard  currency  and  need 
to  find  a  new  source. 

The  projected  energy  shortage  would  also 
prevent  the  Soviets  from  operating  their 
plant  and  equipment  at  full  capacity  and 
further  contribute  to  the  economic  slow- 
down predicted  for  the  19808.  Other  factors 
tending  to  impose  constraints  on  growth  in- 
clude a  reduced  growth  rate  of  the  labor 
force,  diminishing  returns  to  a  more  slowly 
growing  capital  stock,  shortages  of  mate- 
rials other  than  energy  such  as  steel,  and  a 
slowdown  in  the  growth  of  productivity. 

For  the  1980s  Soviet  GNP  has  been  pro- 
jected by  the  CIA  and  others  to  grow  at  an 
ainnual  rate  of  3  percent  to  4  percent.  The 
CIA  has  revised  Its  projections  downwards 
on  the  basis  of  the  poor  showing  in  1979 
and  now  believes  GNP  wiU  grow  at  less  than 
3  percent  for  the  next  few  years  and  then 
graduaUy  fall  further  If  oil  production  de- 
clines to  10  million  barrels  per  day  by  1986, 
the  CIA  estimates  growth  In  GNP  would  be 
about  2  percent  In  the  mid  1980"8.  If  oU  pro- 
duction declines  to  8  mlUlon  barrels  per  day, 
GNP  growth  could  fall  to  less  than  1  percent. 

The  significance  of  all  this  can  be  seen 
partly  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  Soviet 
and  American  economies.  The  Soviet  Union, 
with  a  population  that  exceeds  that  of  the 
U.S.  has  a  GNP  that  is  about  80  percent  that 
of  the  U.S.  The  Soviets  have  somewhat  closed 
the  GNP  gap  between  us  in  the  past  several 
decades,  but  they  did  so  by  achieving  growth 
rates  that  consistently  exceeded  ours.  Rat«s 
of  growth  of  2  percent  or  less  would  prob- 
ably mean  that  they  will  fall  further  behind 
us  in  the  coming  years.  Even  If  they  man- 
age to  keep  up  in  GNP  growth,  they  are 
likely  to  continue  experiencing  major  sec- 
toral problems  which  will  impede  plans  for 
improving  consumer  standards  and  mod- 
ernizing the  industrial  base. 

3.    SOVIET  trade   WITH   THE   U.S.   AKB  THE  WIST 

The  volume  and  amount  of  Soviet  trade 
with  the  U.S.  and  other  western  countries 
increased  dramatically  in  the  past  decade. 
OECD  exports  to  the  U5J5JI.  rose  from  W.e 
billion  in  1970  to  $16.1  bUllon  in  1978,  the 
last  full  year  for  which  data  te  available. 
U.S.  exports  rose  in  this  period  from  •118 
million  to  $2.2  billion.  The  trend  in  Imports 
was  equally  sharp,  rising  from  $2.6  billion  for 
all  OECD  countries  to  $13.2  bUllon,  and  for 
the  US.  from  $72  million  to  $540  mUllon. 
This  trend  represents  a  major  policy  shift  in 
Moscow  with  respect  to  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  trade  relations  with  the 
West. 

The  grovirth  in  Soviet  Imports  from  the  U.8. 
was  mostly  In  agricultural  products,  princi- 
pally grain,  which  comprised  76  percent  of 
the  total  in  1978.  or  $1.7  billion.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  Soviet  grain  imports  have  come  from 
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the  TJS.  since  1972.  In  terms  of  quantities 
the  1974  agreement  between  the  USSR,  and 
the  U.S.  provides  that  the  Soviets  will  pur- 
chase a  minimum  of  6  million  tons  and  a 
maximum  of  8  million  tons  annually.  Under 
the  actions  taken  in  1979,  which  have  re- 
cently been  suspended  by  the  U.S.,  grain  sales 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  would  have  risen  much  higher 
In  1980. 

Present  Soviet  agricultural  trade  trends 
are  a  remarkable  turnaround  when  seen  In 
historical  perspective.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
traditionally  been  a  net  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural products.  As  recently  as  1962  net  grain 
exports  were  7.7  million  tons.  Poor  harvests 
began  reversing  the  trend  In  the  mid-1960's 
and  by  the  late  1970s  the  USSR,  was  Im- 
porting grain  from  Eastern  Europe,  which 
until  then  it  had  been  supplying,  as  well  as 
from  the  West.  However,  the  need  for  Im- 
ports has  been  mostly  in  the  feed  grain  area, 
a  consequence  of  the  Soviet  program  to  in- 
crease domestic  consumption  of  meat  and 
poultry.  The  frequent  crop  failures,  the  com- 
mitment to  Increased  meat  production,  and 
the  lagging  productivity  in  the  farm  sector 
make  it  likely  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  need  to 
continue  to  Import  large  amounts  of  grain 
throughout  the  1980's. 

Although  U.S.  exports  of  manufactured 
products  are  not  as  large  as  agricultural 
products  in  volume,  a  substantial  portion 
have  been  concentrated  in  key  Soviet  indus- 
trial projects.  These  Include  more  than  »350 
million  in  equipment  for  the  Kama  River 
Truck  Plant,  «200  million  in  4  ammonia 
plants,  $48  million  for  a  drill  bit  plant.  «88 
million  for  two  iron  ore  pelletizlng  plants, 
M7  mUllon  for  a  friction  bearing  plant,  $35 
million  for  an  earthmovlng  tractor  plant. 
and  $30  million  for  a  subsea  oil  equipment 
plant.  In  addition,  U.S.  firms  have  sold 
equipment  for  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  including  a  $29  million  tableware 
plant  and  a  $25  million  baby  formula  plant. 
But  the  emphasis  has  been  In  equipment  for 
metal  working  and  metal  processing  and  a 
substantial  portion  has  gone  for  the  Soviet 
oil  and  gas  Industry,  pipeline  and  railroad 
construction,  and  open  pit  mining. 

U.S.  Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  reached 
$350  million  In  1974  and  were  at  $254  million 
In  1978.  Most  of  our  Imports  have  been  In 
the  category  of  raw  materials  and  seml- 
processed  products. 

Soviet  trade  with  other  western  countries 
follows  similar  patterns.  It  has  accelerated 
imoorts  of  equipment  and  technology  in 
order  to  further  Its  own  dome-stlc  economic 
development,  and  It  has  purchased  large 
quantities  of  grain  to  make  up  for  poor  har- 
vests In  1973.  1975  and  1979.  It  also  imports 
large  amounts  of  steel. 

Total  imports  of  eouioment  from  the  West 
rose  from  about  $1  billion  in  1971  to  $6  bil- 
lion In  1978.  The  Soviets  have  also  Increased 
their  steel  imoorts.  this  fleure  rising  from 
$365  million  in  1971  to  $2  8  billion  In  1978. 
The  largest  suppliers  of  manufactures  are 
Germany,  Janan,  Finland,  Prance.  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  largest  suppliers 
of  steel  are  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and 
France.  Canada  and  Australia  in  the  past, 
have  been  Important  grain  supoliers.  Non- 
U.S.  OECD  Imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
been  mostly  oil  and  gas  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  semlprocessed  products. 

The  Soviet  Union's  success  in  expanding 
Imports  throughout  the  decade  was  not 
matched  by  growth  In  the  hard  currency  ex- 
port sector.  DesDlte  increases  in  the  value  of 
its  oil  and  gas  exports,  it  ran  up  a  hard  cur- 
rency trade  deficit  of  $24  billion  in  1970- 
1978.  The  Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
pand exports  of  manufactures.  It  did  Increase 
its  sales  of  arms  and  gold  and  these  sales 
prevented  an  even  larger  trade  deficit.  Future 
earnings  from  sales  of  arms  and  gold  are  con- 
sidered to  be  substantial  but  limited  by  the 
rate  of  gold  production  and  the  demand  for 
arms  from  developing  countries. 


Although  the  Soviet  debt  Is  considered 
manageable,  the  predicted  decline  in  oil  pro- 
duction and  other  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems created  a  serious  dilemma  for  Soviet 
leaders  even  before  the  trade  sanctions  were 
imposed.  As  growth  slows,  its  need  for  im- 
ports of  western  equipment  and  technology 
increases.  If  It  is  to  achieve  its  economic  de- 
velopment goals.  Imports  in  these  categories 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  Soviet  de- 
velopment plans,  although  It  is  not  possible 
to  qualify  their  importance.  The  shortage 
of  hard  currency,  however,  will  constrain  fur- 
ther Imports  in  this  area,  and  the  economic 
sanctions  being  pushed  by  the  U.S.  will  im- 
pose even  greater  constraints. 

4.  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SANCTIONS 

The  Administration's  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  in  response  to  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  take  the  form  of  a  partial  trade 
embargo  and  a  threat  to  boycott  the  Moscow 
Olympics.  The  trade  actions  block  the  sale 
of  17  million  tons  of  grain  for  which  permis- 
sion was  previously  granted,  curtail  Soviet 
fishing  privileges  in  U.S.  waters  and  prohibit 
the  sale  of  "high  technology"  Items  such  as 
computers  and  certain  machine  tools  and  oil 
and  gas  equipment. 

The  effects  of  the  sanctions  will  depend 
upon  how  long  they  are  kept  in  effect,  how 
well  they  are  enforced  and  whether  the  U.S. 
acts  unilaterally  or  is  Joined  by  others.  Ob- 
viously, the  effects  will  be  greater  if  they  are 
In  force  for  several  years,  if  other  nations 
cooperate,  and  if  they  are  tightly  imple- 
mented. But  even  a  temporary,  partial  em- 
bargo by  the  U.S.  would  have  some  short- 
term  influence  on  the  Soviet  economy.  Such 
a  temporary  action  would  also  probably  have 
long-term  effects  on  U.S.-Sovlet  trade  pros- 
pects. 

If  the  grain  embargo  Is  imposed  by  the 
U.S.  and  If  other  grain  producing  nations 
Join  us  for  a  period  of  1  year,  a  significant 
effect  will  follow.  Curtailment  of  the  sale  of 
17  million  tons  of  grleiln  will  reduce  Soviet 
meat  consumption  by  about  4  percent  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  assumes  the  Soviets  will  draw  down 
some  of  its  reserves,  engage  in  some  distress 
slaughtering,  and  make  up  for  some  of  the 
shortfall  through  purchases  elsewhere  in  the 
world  market. 

Reduction  of  meat  consumption  should  be 
considered  a  serious  consequence  of  the  grain 
embargo.  It  means  a  lowering  of  consumer 
standards  and  a  setback  of  the  goal  of  im- 
proving the  average  citizen's  diet  and  prob- 
ably a  return  of  meat  consumption  down  to 
the  levels  of  nearly  a  decade  ago.  The  failure 
of  the  diet  improvement  program  could  have 
an  indirect  effect  on  economic  growth  If 
future  meat  shortages  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  worker  productivity. 

The  curtailment  of  fishing  rights  would 
probably  have  no  significant  effects  by  itself, 
but  could  further  complicate  the  goal  of  up- 
grading the  diet.  The  U.S.  has  already  Issued 
permits  allowing  the  Soviets  to  catch  75,000 
tons  of  what  was  expected  to  be  an  alloca- 
tion of  about  425,000  tons  in  1980.  The  re- 
duction m  U.S.  waters  will  be  about  350,000 
tons  or  3  percent  of  the  Soviet  total  annual 
catch.  This  amount  could  possibly  be  made  up 
In  other  waters,  especially  in  areas  suoh  as 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  where  the  catch  is 
large  (about  2.5  million  tons)  and  where  of- 
ficial statistics  are  said  to  understate  the 
true  size  of  the  catch. 

The  trade  embargo  could  add  to  Soviet 
food  production  problems  if  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts used  in  the  production  of  fertilizer 
is  curtailed.  Under  the  agreement  between 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  superphosphates  needed  to  ex- 
pand mineral  fertilizer  production  to  com- 
pensate for  deficiencies  in  Soviet  farm  land 
are  to  be  exchanged  for  products  that  would 
be  Imported  Into  Che  U.S. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated,  in  its 
non-agricultural  purchases  from  the  West, 


on  machinery  and  equipment  Intended  for 
the  development  of  natural  resources  and  In- 
dustrial production.  These  imports  play  an 
Important  role  in  several  key  Industries  and 
in  Soviet  plans  reducing  production  bottle- 
necks, eliminating  its  technology  lag,  and 
speeding  up  Its  economic  growth. 

The  U.S.  exports  a  relatively  small  share  of 
the  total  amount  of  manufactured  goods  and 
high  technology  purchased  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  the  West.  Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  non- 
agricultural  exports  ihave  played  a  key  role 
in  advancing  a  number  of  major  Soviet.  In- 
dustrial projects  in  critical  industries  such 
as  oil  and  gas,  metals  and  transportation.  A 
cessation  of  this  trade  will  accelerate  the 
decline  in  oil  production  and  hamper  Soviet 
industrial  modernization  plans.  These  effects 
would  be  Intensified  if  other  nations  cur- 
tailed their  sale  of  steel  and  steel  pipe  to 
the  U.S.S.R. 

A  concerted  embargo  of  non-sigricultural 
exports  by  the  U.S.  and  other  western  coun- 
tries could,  if  imposed  for  a  period  of  years, 
cause  a  serious  disruption  of  Soviet  mod- 
ernization plans  and  contribute  to  the  on- 
going slowdown  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Such 
an  action  would  force  the  U.S.S.R.  to  employ 
less  efficient  and  more  costly  equipment  and 
manufacturing  processes  than  those  pres- 
ently being  obtained  from  the  West,  pre- 
vent the  elimination  of  the  bottlenecks  Chat 
presently  plague  the  industrial  sector,  and 
assure  a  further  widening  of  the  technology 
gap  that  now  exists  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  West. 

Finally,  the  trade  sanctions  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  long  term  trade  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  suspension  or 
interruption  of  a  sale  to  a  foreign  country 
has  serious  consequences  for  the  business 
firm  Involved,  Several  suspensions  of  individ- 
ual sales  in  the  high  technology  area  have 
occurred  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  politi- 
cal disagreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  each  case  some  hardship  was  impK>sed  on 
the  business  sector.  The  more  sweeping  em- 
bargoes that  have  been  Initiated  are  bound 
to  have  more  sweeping  effects  on  business 
firms  who  may  lose  sales,  on  business  per- 
ceptions, and  on  future  business  planning. 
The  Soviets,  too.  are  likely  to  be  reluctant  to 
become  as  dependent  on  U.S.  products  as  they 
are  today.  It  is  conceivable  that  U.S. -Soviet 
trade  could  significantly  slow  down  and  even 
come  to  a  standstill.  Trade  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  Western  nations  is  also 
likely  to  be  retarded  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
bargoes assuming  those  countries  restrain 
sales. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  current  situation  presents  one  of  the 
most  severe  challenges  to  western  cohesion  in 
recent  history.  The  preceding  analysis  as- 
sumes our  NATO  allies  will  Join  us  in  a 
common  front  against  the  Soviet  threat.  If 
they  do  not  and  instead  adopt  a  business  as 
usual  attitude  concerning  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  strains  within  NATO  could 
become  too  much  to  bear. 

In  order  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
trade  sanctions  a  monitoring  and  reporting 
system  must  be  established.  Therefore,  legis- 
lation should  be  adopted  by  Congress  setting 
up  monitoring  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  embargoes  of  grain  and  high  technology 
items  to  verify  compliance  with  the  sanctions 
and  to  require  periodic  reports  to  Congress. 
In  addition,  there  should  be  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Coordination  Committee  (CO- 
COM),  which  is  supposed  to  control  western 
exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  products  that  could 
be  used  for  military  purposes,  to  review  and 
strengthen  its  monitoring  procedures. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  A  BUDGET 
SURPLUS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  as  all  Senators,  of  course,  I  was 


very  interested  and  concerned  about  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 
particularly  his  budget  that  has  Just  been 
released  in  the  last  couple  of  days.  Mr. 
President,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  for 
a  surplus  in  the  budget,  that  time  is  now. 
We  face  the  most  serious  inflation  this 
country  has  ever  faced  in  peacetime.  Peo- 
ple go  back  to  1946  and  say  that  was  a 
higher  inflation.  That  was  an  inflation 
that  was  caused  because  we  had  wage- 
price  controls  in  effect  for  4  years  during 
World  War  II.  Of  course,  when  we  took 
them  off,  prices  increased.  They  did  not 
increase  very  much  after  that.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  3  years  later,  prices  actually 
declined.  That  was  a  wartime  inflation. 
Throughout  our  history,  we  have  had  a 
wartime  inflation,  but  never  an  endemic 
peacetime  inflation. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do  to 
help  restrain  that  inflation,  but  the 
clearest  action  that  Congress  can  take 
is  a  painful  action,  a  tough  action.  That 
is  to  balance  the  budget  and  provide  for 
a  surplus.  We  certainly  should  do  that  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

If  you  look  at  the  economic  assump- 
tions the  administration  makes,  they  as- 
sume growth  of  close  to  3  percent,  which 
is  the  normal  growth  we  have  had  over 
the  years.  They  assume  an  inflation  of 
more  than  9  percent.  That  is  the  classic 
case  for  a  surplus,  rather  than  a  deficit; 
yet,  the  administration  proposes  a  deficit 
of  almost  $16  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  reason  that 
deficit  is  not  just  as  big  as  it  has  been 
over  the  past  few  years  is  that  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  brings  in  a  net  of  $13.9 
billion.  If  we  were  to  add  that  $13.9  bil- 
lion we  have  not  had  before  to  the  pro- 
posed deficit,  we  would  have  a  $30  bil- 
lion deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there  is 
great  enthusiasm  for  military  spending 
in  the  Senate  and  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  an  increase.  Of  course, 
this  is  a  tough  time  to  balance  the 
budget  with  that  enthusiasm,  but  I 
think  we  can  reduce  spending  overall.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  thinks  that  we 
have  to  go  hog  wild  in  increasing  military 
spending,  because  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  waste  there.  There  is  waste  in 
procurement,  waste  in  manpower,  and 
waste  in  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Penta- 
gon. There  is  waste  In  all  kinds  of  areas. 

But  in  the  event  Congress  should  de- 
cide it  is  necessary  to  increase  military 
spending  to  a  point  where  we  have  to 
have  a  $615  billion  outlay,  then  the  an- 
swer is  to  face  up  to  it,  if  necessary, 
with  a  tax  increase. 

I  would  not  favor  that  because,  as  I 
say,  I  favor  reducing  spending.  It  is 
tough  to  do,  but  I  think  we  can  do  it. 

In  any  event,  we  should  not  under  any 
circumstances  In  fiscal  year  1981  have  a 
deficit.  In  a  year  of  normal  growth  of  the 
economy  and  9  percent  or  more  inflation, 
that  is  just  plain  wrong.  It  does  not  make 
sense. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  one  of  the  greatest  strengths 
of  the  United  States  is  the  pluralistic 


nature  of  our  society.  The  rich  inter- 
change of  viewpoints  from  various  ra- 
cial, ethnical  and  religious  groups  has 
allowed  our  country  to  more  adequately 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  modem 
world.  Only  by  working  together  may 
the  various  sectors  of  society  form  a  fair 
and  clear  imderstanding  of  common 
moral  principles. 

One  religious  group  which  recognized 
this  fact  is  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  a 
December  1977,  statement  from  the 
church's  general  convention,  its  execu- 
tive council  explained  that  as  more  di- 
verse cultural  groups  participate  in 
American  life,  the  "presumptions  as  to 
what  is  fairness  that  have  been  im- 
posed on  our  society  by  the  majority 
are  being  challenged  and  broken 
down."  In  their  place  is  emerging  "a  new 
law  of  human  rights"  which  more  justly 
defends  the  basic  rights  of  all  people. 

This  "new  law  of  human  rights"  is 
being  formed  by  international  agree- 
ments and  treaties,  such  as  the  Helsinki 
accord,  which  expresses  a  common  con- 
cern for  human  rights  of  all  citizens  in 
all  nations. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  United 
States  still  has  failed  to  accede  to  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  United  States 
still  has  ignored  the  need  to  defend  the 
most  precious  right  to  life.  It  is  time  we 
act. 

Ratiflcation  of  this  important  treaty 
would  reafiOrm  our  Nation's  belief  that 
all  groups  which  make  up  America — 
every  racial,  ethnical,  religious  and  na- 
tional group  in  the  world  community — 
deserve  protection  from  genocide.  Rati- 
fication would  be  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. It  would  aid  in  the  protection  of 
one  of  our  most  precious  national  re- 
sources— the  interchange  of  ideas  among 
citizens  of  diverse  backgrounds  and 
races. 

The  loss  of  any  individual,  of  any 
group,  is  a  loss  for  aU. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  along  with  many  other 
religious  and  social  organizations,  urges 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  respond 
aCBrmatlvely. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HARRY 
F.  BYRD,  JR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F 
Byrd,  Jr.)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


TRADE  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  regard  to  trade  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  naked 
Russian  aggression  in  Southwest  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  spoke  to  a 
large  audience  in  the  city  of  Roanoke, 
Va.  During  the  course  of  my  speech  I 
urged  that  the  United  States  go  beyond 
President  Carter's  partial  grain  embar- 
go. I  urged  that  there  be  a  total  trade 


embargo  against  Russia.  I  urged  that  our 
country  take  its  case  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that,  hCH>efully,  the  United 
Nations  would  participate  in  a  trade  em- 
bargo against  Russia. 

During  that  speech,  the  audience  was 
very  kind  and  I  got  several  standing 
ovations.  But  I  got  the  strongest  re- 
action, afSrmatlve  reaction,  when  I  said 
that  there  should  be  a  total  embargo  on 
trade  with  Russia  with  the  help  of  the 
United  Nations,  if  we  can  get  it,  but  the 
United  States  acting  alone,  if  we  must. 

I  commend  the  able  Soiator  from 
Wisconsin  on  his  comments  earlier  this 
morning. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Public  Law  95-435,  approved  Octo- 
ber 10,  1978,  decrees  that  "Beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total  budget 
outlays  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  exceed  Its  receipts." 

Yesterday,  President  Carter  submitted 
to  the  Congress  his  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  which  begins  on  October  1  of  this 
year.  His  proposals  include  an  Increase 
of  $16  billion  in  spending  for  the  current 
vear  and  a  further  increase  of  $52  billion 
for  1981,  for  a  total  spending  increase 
of  $68  billion. 

His  budget  projects  a  deficit  for  the 
current  year  of  $40  billion  and  a  deficit 
for  1981  of  $16  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  agree  that  increased  outlays  for 
defense  are  essential,  but  three-quarters 
of  the  spending  increases  proposed  by 
the  President  are  outside  of  the  defense 
area. 

News  accounts  Indicate  that  huge 
budget  increases  have  been  in  the  de- 
fense area.  That  is  not  correct.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  increases  have  been  out- 
side of  the  defense  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President's 
budget  document  asserts  that  he  recom- 
mends $20  billion  in  new  and  expanded 
domestic  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
acting  together,  to  put  this  Govern- 
ment's financial  house  In  order. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  suffering 
under  an  infiaticxi  of  13  percent. 

The  new  budget  by  the  President  pro- 
jects revenues  which  are  approximately 
double  the  revenues  taken  in  by  the  Gov- 
ernment since  President  Carter  became 
President. 

The  only  reason  the  deficit  is  not 
higher  is  due  to  the  huge  amounts  of 
taxes  that  the  Government  is  collecting 
from  the  American  people. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  get  hold  of  these  spending  pro- 
grams and  bring  them  under  control,  in 
the  name  of  fiscal  responsibiUty.  If  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  to  obey  the 
law,  the  law  now  on  the  books,  the  1981 
budget  must  be  balanced.  The  law  re- 
quires It. 

I  conclude  as  I  began:  Public  Law  95- 
435,  approved  October  10,  1978,  decrees 
that  "Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  total  budget  outlays  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  not  exceed  Its  re- 
ceipts." There  are  only  18  words  in  that 
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piece     of     legislation.     Will     Congress 
comply? 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  a.m.  today,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Genate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  only 
the  nominations  on  the  calendar,  all  of 
which  I  believe  have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  J.  Beckham.  Jr., 
of  Michigan,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed,  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SUPERIOR  COURT  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Ira  line  Green  Barnes,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
maining nominations  on  the  calendar  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE 

Togo  D.  West.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Colxun- 
bla,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

V.3.  INTERNATIONAI.  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Michael  J.  Calhoun,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,   KDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

John  A.  Calhoun  III,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Margaret  Joan  Olannlnl,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Handi- 
capped Research. 

William  Lee  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SECRETARY'S 
DESK  IN  THE  COAST  GT7ARD 

Sundry  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's Desk  m  the  Coast  Ouard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  vote  by 
which  the  nominations  on  page  2  of  the 
Executive  Calendar  were  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resimied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  the  same. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  Olym- 
pics resolution.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 249,  and  that  the  time  between 
now  and  10  a.m.  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  249) 
urging  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
and  the  Olympic  committees  of  other  coun- 
tries to  take  certain  actions  with  respect  to 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  belabor  the  statements  I  made 
yesterday  concerning  the  resolution.  I 
state  again  and  make  it  very  plain  for 
the  record  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself, 
and  I  am  not  speaking  in  a  leadership 
capacity  for  the  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But  as  a  former  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Olympic  Sports 
and  one  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  trying  to  assure  the  continuity  of 
the  Olympics  as  one  of  the  essential  fo- 
rums of  the  world  to  pursue  on  a  peace- 
ful basis  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  to 
make  available  to  our  young  people  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  capa- 
bilities as  free  Americans,  I  have  tried  to 
do  everything  I  could  to  create  a  climate 
in  this  country,  from  a  legislative  point 
of  view,  that  would  maintain  the  Olym- 
pics and  our  role  in  the  Olympics  so  that 
we  as  Americans  could  be  proud  of  that 
role. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978,  I 
think,  reflects  that  dedication  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  I 
am  saddened  that  both  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inject  what  I  consider  to  be  poli- 
tics and  political  considerations  into  a 
longstanding  tradition  and  to.  in  effect, 
disrupt  the  games  because  I  feel  that  the 
action  that  is  being  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment In  injecting  itself  into  these 
games  for  the  summer  of  1980  will  in 
fact  lead  to  the  downfall,  to  the  decline 
of  the  Olympic  games  as  one  of  the  real 
significant  movements  of  the  world  to 
maintain  relationships  on  a  peaceful 
basis. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the 
point.  I  apparently  stand  practically 
alone  in  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 
That  does  not  bother  me.  I  think  history 
will  show  that  the  action  that  is  being 
taken  by  the  Senate,  the  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  position  that  was  taken  by  the 
President  were  wrong. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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ZoRiNSKT) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited  to 
1  hour  to  be  equaly  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  and  the  Senator  from  Nev 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  so.  The 
chairman  will  proceed  on  his  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  (No. 
1640)  pending  before  the  Senate  would 
substitute  language  on  the  1980  summer 
Olympics  approved  yesterday  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 249  approved  last  week  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  points  on 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions resolution  differs  from  the  measure 
passed  by  the  House. 

First,  it  incoriwrates  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  athletes  of  America  and  in 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  We  should 
recognize  the  dedication  that  drives  oior 
young  men  and  women  who  excel  in 
sports.  Even  if  there  are  no  Olympic 
games  this  year  at  which  they  can  dis- 
play the  results  of  their  training,  they 
nonetheless  have  earned  the  support  of 
the  American  people.  There  is  no  simi- 
lar provision  in  the  House  resolution. 

Second,  the  resolution  urges  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  to  accept 
promptly  the  proposals  made  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  and  endorsed  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee,  that  the  1980  games 
be  relocated,  postponed,  or  canceled. 
This  provision  is  very  similar  to  that 
passed  by  the  House,  but  it  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  by  recognizing  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
over  the  weekend.  I  should  add  that  the 
committee  heard  expert  testimony  yes- 
terday about  the  difficulty  of  either  re- 
locating the  games  in  time  to  hold  them 
this  year  or  postponing  them. 

The  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee's charter  is  quite  specific  about  re- 
quiring that  the  games  be  held  every  4 
years. 

Third,  the  committee  language  pro- 
vides that,  if  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  fails  to  accept  the  United 
States  proposal,  the  Congress  urges  that 
no  American  team  participate  in  the 
Moscow  Olympics  and  that  no  Ameri- 
cans attend  the  games  in  any  capacity. 
This  language  is  different  from  the 
House  version  in  two  respects: 

It  does  not  link  nonpartlcipation  to 
the  issue  of  Soviet  troops  remaining  in 
or  withdrawing  from  Afghanistan.  It 
was  the  committee's  view  that  the  deci- 
sion to  boycott  the  Moscow  games  should 
be  a  clear  policy  stand,  a  firm  response 
to  the  invasion  itself,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  breach  of  international 
law  had  made  it  unfit  to  host  games 
whose  high  aim  is  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational goodwill  and  peaceful  com- 
petition. 

The  committee  felt  that  it  was  un- 
likely that  the  Soviet  troops  would  with- 
draw from  Afghanistan  and  improper 


to  tie  our  position  of  principle  to  a  goal 
we  did  not  realistically  hope  to  attain. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee's  lan- 
guage is  not  so  determinative  of  future 
conduct  that,  should  there  be  an  end  to 
Soviet  occupation  of  Its  neighbor,  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  would  be  bound 
not  to  enter  an  Olympic  team. 

The  decision  on  filing  entries  need  not 
be  taken  imtll  nearly  the  end  of  May. 
If  circumstances  change — a  slim  hope, 
in  my  view — the  United  States  retains 
its  freedom  to  act. 

For  the  present  it  is  appropriate  to 
stand  on  the  principle  that  Soviet  ag- 
gression must  be  resisted  with  all  the 
useful  responses  we  can  make. 

In  the  third  clause  of  the  committee 
resolution,  moreover,  we  aLso  urge  that 
as  long  as  no  American  team  will  be 
competing  in  the  games,  no  other  Amer- 
icans should  lend  their  presence  and 
sanction  to  the  Soviet  propaganda  ex- 
travaganza. The  provision  is  simply  a 
logical  extension  of  the  principle  of  an 
athlfetlc  boycott. 

I  would  stress,  however,  that  neither 
the  committee  nor  the  administration, 
judging  by  the  testimony  presented  yes- 
terday, contemplates  coercing  or  com- 
pelling Americans  to  stay  away  from 
Moscow.  Ours  is  a  society  that  honors 
individuals'  rights  to  travel  freely,  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  speak  their  own 
minds,  and  to  follow  their  own  convic- 
tions. We  believe  it  Is  important  to  ex- 
press national  policy  on  the  matter  of 
the  Olympics,  but  it  would  be  repugnant 
to  American  tradition  to  use  extraor- 
dinary powers,  except  In  an  emergency, 
to  penalize  dissent  from  that  policy. 
This  resolution  contemplates  no  such 
penalties. 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  resolution 
urges  the  Secretary  of  State  to  redouble 
the  Government's  efforts  to  obtain  other 
nations'  support  for  oiu"  policy.  The 
language  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
House,  but  notably  stronger. 

Finally,  the  committee  determined 
that  this  moment  of  crisis  in  the  Olym- 
pic movement  was  also  a  time  of  oppor- 
timity,  a  time  to  direct  the  thinking  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
toward  finding  permanent  homes  for  the 
summer  and  winter  Olympic  games, 
including  a  summer  site  in  Greece. 

The  Gredc  Government  is  Interested 
in  this  idea.  Its  merits  and  demerits 
need  to  be  carefully  weighed  by  the 
experts  whose  task  is  the  preservation 
of  the  Olympic  movement.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  we  felt  it  proper  to 
register  a  strong  interest  in  the  proposal, 
as  it  was  knowledgeably  put  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  able  jimior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  let  him 
make  his  own  persuasive  case  for  the 
idea  to  the  Senate,  but  I  would  say  that 
his  suggestion  is  the  most  convincing 
I  have  heard  from  those  who  seek,  as 
we  all  do,  to  separate  sports  and  politics 
within  the  Olympics. 

His  proposal  was  not  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  a 
new  feature  of  the  committee's 
resolution. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  brings  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  to  which  it  has  given 


careful  thought,  a  resolution  which 
reflects  the  situation  as  it  has  changed 
since  the  House  of  Representatives  acted 
last  week,  and  a  resolution  which  I 
believe  establishes  a  firm  declaration  of 
national  policy  to  guide  the  adminis- 
tration, our  athletes  and  the  Am^ican 
people  oa  this  Important,  complex  and 
controversial  issue. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  Mr.  Church  and  Kdr.  Javits  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  I  thank  Mr. 
Cannon  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  presenting  to 
the  Senate  this  important  resolution  on 
the  Olympics. 

The  Olympics  are  something  dear  to 
the  American  heart.  This  is  a  sports  lov- 
ing country.  Professional  or  amateur 
sports  organizations  exist  in  almost  every 
American  town  and  city.  Few  actions  are 
so  able  to  capture  American  attention, 
and  bring  us  together  as  a  people,  as 
sports  can  do. 

But  another  matter  that  will  bring  the 
American  people  together  is  this  coun- 
try's security  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

We  have  seen  this  most  recently  dem- 
onstrated when  American  hostages  were 
taken  during  the  seige  of  our  Embassy 
in  Tehran.  We  have  seen  this  during  this 
country's  response  to  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  watch  the 
swell  of  public  support  behind  the  move- 
ment to  relocate,  postpone,  or  cancel  the 
summer  Olympics  now  scheduled  for 
Moscow.  There  has  been  a  healthy  na- 
tional dialog  on  this. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committees.  Both  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  their  respective  resolutions 
unanimously. 

Even  a  great  majority  of  the  athletes 
whose  lives  are  most  directly  affected  by 
an  Olympics  boycott  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  stand  behind  Congress  in 
this  act. 

However  much  we  would  like  to  have 
the  Olympics  games  be  above  politics,  we 
have  to  recognize  reality.  The  Oljmiplcs 
are  an  important  international  event. 

Successful  sponsorship  of  the  Olym- 
pics goes  to  the  very  heart  of  Soviet 
prestige. 

However  much  we  might  deny  it,  our 
attendance  at  the  Moscow  Olympics 
would  be  to  tacitly  endorse,  and  to  lend 
respectability  to,  a  regime  whose  inter- 
national conduct  in  invading  Afganistan 
is  imacceptable  to  the  contemporary 
world. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  an  alternate 
site  or  alternate  games  can  be  arranged 
for  the  nations  that  stand  by  principle 
and  refuse  to  attend  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics. At  the  very  least,  I  believe  this 
Senate  should  consider  ways  to  recog- 
nize the  very  considerable  accomplish- 
ments of  American  athletes  who  would 
be  normally  representing  us  in  the 
Olympics. 

I  think  we  should  remember  that  It 
was  the  Soviet  Union  that  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan; and  it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
that  vetoed  the  effort  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  em- 
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ploy  sanctions  against  Iran.  These  ac- 
tions have  caused  much  sacrifice. 

The  American  hostages  are  imdergo- 
ing  sacrifices  in  Tehran,  as  the  families 
of  the  American  hostages  are  undergoing 
sacrifices  in  this  country. 

The  American  farmers  are  undergoing 
sacrifices  from  the  grrain  embargo.  Amer- 
ican businessmen  endure  sacrifices  be- 
cause of  the  cutoff  of  sales  involving 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Six  hundred  thousand  Afghans  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
ruthless,  brutal  invasion  by  Soviet  para- 
troopers, motorized  divisions,  and  air- 
planes. 

These  people  have  driven  people  from 
their  homes.  These  people  and  their 
families  are  himgry,  without  shelter, 
without  enough  clothing,  without  ade- 
quate weapons  to  defend  themselves. 
They,  too,  are  undergoing  sacrifices. 

I  think  all  this  has  to  be  considered  as 
we  debate  the  sacrifices  that  are  being 
made  if  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  withdraw  from  the  Olympics. 
All  of  the  sacrifices  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

For  the  United  States  to  go  to  the 
Olympics  would  lend  respectability,  legit- 
imacy, and  prestige  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  very  coimtry  that  has  visited  sacri- 
fices upon  the  Afghans,  that  has  killed 
Afghans,  that  has  visited  himger,  dep- 
rivation, homelessness  on  the  Afghans: 
that  has  caused  the  Pakistanis  to  have  to 
make  sacrifices;  and  that  has  contrib- 
uted, through  the  Security  Council  veto, 
to  the  sacrifices  being  made  by  the 
hostages. 

Let  us  remember  the  sacrifices  of  the 
hostages.  They  are  continuing  to  make 
sacrifices  every  day;  and  let  us  remember 
the  sacrifices  of  their  families. 

I  hope  these  sacrifices  will  not  be  for- 
gotten as  we  acknowledge  the  sacrifices 
that  top  American  athletes  will  be  mak- 
ing if  we  withdraw  from  the  Olympics. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  sacrifices  made 
by  the  outstanding  athletes  of  other 
countries  of  the  world  that  stand  by 
principle. 

We  should  applaud  our  athletes  and 
the  athletes  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  that  refuse  to  go  to  the  Olympics. 
All  of  these  athletes  will  be  making 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  labor  under  no  illu- 
sion about  a  boycott  of  the  Olympics  by 
U.S.  athletes,  which  we  certainly  hope 
will  be  universal — that  may  be  too  much 
to  hope  for.  but  we  hope  it  will  be  well- 
nigh  universal  among  our  athletes — and 
we  trust  that  they  will  realize  that  the 
national  interest  must  come  before  any 
of  our  personal  interests. 

Many  have  a  chance  to  prove  that  in 
an  active  way  almost  every  day.  But.  to 
most,  that  privilege  is  denied  until  we 
nm  into  an  emergency  like  this.  I  really 
feel  very  deeply  about  these  athletes  and 
for  their  views  as  expressed  to  us  yester- 
day in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  one  of  their  number.  Miss  DeFrantz, 


who  headed  the  Olympic  rowing  team  in 
1976  and  is  in  training  for  the  rowing 
team  again  this  year. 

She  spoke  of  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  the  athletes  and  of  their 
great  disappointment,  even  though  that 
disappointment  will  be  tempered  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee,  an  Olympic  team  will  be 
chosen  in  any  case.  We  have  encouraged 
them  in  that  selection  and  in  assuming 
that  there  will  be  games  of  a  suitable 
kind  to  show  the  prowess  of  our  athletes 
and  the  athletes  of  other  countries  which 
join  us  in  this  boycott. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  that 
boycott  movement  is  gathering  great 
momentum,  Mr.  President.  We  have  an 
estimate  of  20  as  the  number  of  nations 
which  are  likely  to  join  us.  My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  that  number  is  very  likely  to 
be  materially  exceeded.  I  believe  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  finally  awakening 
to  what  is  going  on  beneath  their  very 
eyes.  The  rule  of  force,  if  the  Soviets 
have  their  way.  will  finally  have  lea*  the 
world  to  a  trial,  a  grave  trial,  perhaps 
even  involving  even  the  danger  of  ex- 
tinction for  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

And  so,  when  Miss  DeFrantz  spoke  of 
strength  and  endurance,  it  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  me.  But  that  very 
strength  and  endurance,  Mr.  President, 
emphasized  by  Miss  DeFrantz  should 
now  be  used  by  the  athletes  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country,  with  a  real  un- 
derstanding that  it  sometimes  takes  more 
strength  and  endurance,  more  than  the 
strength  and  endurance  which  athletic 
participation  calls  for,  to  endure  a  dis- 
appointment, when  it  is  called  for  in  the 
highest  interest  of  a  nation  which,  on  the 
whole,  has  tried  to  lead  the  world  toward 
paths  of  justice  and  paths  of  peace. 

I  address  this  to  the  athletes,  Mr. 
President.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  hurt  by  what  has 
occurred.  I  hope  that  they  will  see  that 
the  strength  and  endurance  which  made 
them  champions  are  now  equally  re- 
quired, if  not  more  so,  by  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  why  do  I  say  this, 
when  I  also  acknowledge  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  a  boycott  of  the  Olympics 
by  the  United  States  and  many  other 
nations  will  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to 
turn  from  its  aggressive  course? 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  we 
are  now  in  a  stage  of  what  another  one 
of  the  athletes,  Mr.  Oerter,  a  discus 
thrower,  who  had  a  different  view  than 
Miss  DeFrantz  on  the  boycott  issue, 
called  the  unifying  factor  for  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  a  unifying  factor  for 
all  the  forces  which,  notwithstanding 
their  shortcomings  are  nonetheless 
stumbling  their  way  on  the  road  toward 
a  better  or  more  peaceful  and  a  more 
just  world  than  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  very  rarely  an 
opportunity  which  is  exactly  opposite 
to  the  situation  it  relates  to.  Afghanistan 
might  be  considered  some  peripheral 
event,  half  the  world  away.  Many  Amer- 
icans have  never  heard  of  it.  For  the  last 
couple  of  years,  the  government  has 
probably  been,  for  practical  purposes, 
very  much  imder  the  thumb  of  Moscow, 
anyhow.  Yet  all  of  a  sudden,  it  erupts 
into  a  great  world  issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  erupted  into  a  great 


world  issue  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
and  in  a  place  and  in  a  situation  which 
serves  notice  on  the  world  that  there  is 
some  new  crowd  or  new  attitude  in  con- 
trol in  the  Kremlin  that  is  a  lot  more 
reckless  than  the  previous  one.  Hereto- 
fore, Mr.  President,  it  has  been  almost 
a  maxim  that  when  the  Soviets  get  to  the 
brink,  they  pull  back.  They  have  now 
put  the  world  in  doubt  as  to  whether  that 
is  or  will  be  so :  hence,  the  enormous  rush 
to  prepare  for  what  we  must  face  if  it  is 
not  so.  Because  we  cannot  risk  the  chance 
that  the  collar  of  Moscow — once  affixed 
on  any  country,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  system — is  almost  impossible  to 
break,  whether  it  is  on  Afghanistan  or 
any  other  country. 

And  here  is  the  first  time  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  with  its  own  troops — not 
Cubans  or  forces  which  they  call  fighters 
for  national  liberation  such  as  the  Viet- 
cong  or  whatever,  but  their  own  troops — 
have  sought  to  overpower  and  subjugate 
a  people  against  their  will. 

Mr.  President,  the  Olympic  games 
might  very  well  be  that  unifying  factor. 
Athletics,  prowess  in  athletics,  has  a 
great  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
world.  And  the  frustration  of  athletes 
may  very  well  turn  into  a  determination 
not  to  submit  to  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  totahtarianism.  which  are  so  clearly 
represented  on  the  other  side,  on  the 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  which  no 
other  event  could  have  sparked. 

So  this  boycott  resolution  is  important. 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  treat  it 
with  the  seriousness  and  judiciousness 
which  it  deserves. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
see  that  reaction  from  other  nations  and 
that,  whereas,  they,  too.  were  inclined 
to  dismiss  this  as  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and 
as  something  which  may  have  been  an 
expression  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength,  they  will  in  the  coming  days 
come  to  realize  that  this  is  just  such  an 
action  which  can  produce  the  clarion  call 
to  at  long  last  rally  the  forces  of  freedom. 

When  people  have  to  choose,  there  is 
no  easy  way  out.  They  have  to  choose 
yes  or  no.  We  know  what  that  means  in 
this  Chamber. 

It  is  high  time  that  especially  our  al- 
lies, who  have  on  occasion  haid  a  free 
ride  because  we  were  willing  to  carry  the 
ball,  take  the  beating,  and  we  pay  the 
bill,  now  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  This  is  the  first  inning,  Mr. 
President,  of  what  may  be  a  long  game, 
and  this  is  the  time  when  we  expect  peo- 
ple to  declare  themselves. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
athletes,  will  have  their  chance  by  being 
chosen  on  the  team,  and  will  have  their 
opportunity  in  other  theaters  of  compe- 
tition to  show  their  prowess,  without 
breaking  the  Olympic  tradition.  I  am 
against  breaking  the  Olympic  tradition. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  run  adver- 
sary Olympic  games.  But  I  believe  that 
somehow  or  other  the  world  will  hold 
together  and  that  1984  will  see  other 
Olympic  games.  We  should  not  destroy 
the  system.  Mr.  President,  to  give  our 
athletes,  and  those  of  other  countries 
similarly-minded,  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  prowess  to  the  world  is  a  good  and 
healthy  thing.  I  hope  we  go  through  with 
that  effectively.  I  would  encourage  the 
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U.S.  Olympic  CMnmittee  to  proceed  that 
way. 

I  have  one  other  word.  Mr.  President, 
and  that  is  about  money.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

It  costs  money  to  train  an  Olympic 
team.  I  understand  about  $30  million  has 
already  been  spent.  Once  the  people  who 
contribute  heard  about  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  going  to  boycott  the 
games,  contributions  fell  off  very  mate- 
rially. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  expression  of  the  average  citizen's 
feelings,  nothing  could  be  worse.  I  hope 
very  much  that  people  will  realize  that 
just  as  we  expect  our  athletes  to  give 
their  strength  and  endurance  to  endur- 
ing this  disappointment,  so  we  hope  the 
public  will  continue,  and  indeed  increase, 
as  its  gesture  of  protest,  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Olympic  teams,  so  that  the 
training  of  the  athletes  may  be  completed 
and  so  that  they  would,  in  some  proper 
theater,  be  able  to  perform  in  the  way 
that  we  hoped  they  might  have  per- 
formed at  the  Olympic  games  in  Moscow. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
is  not  conditioned  on  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  from  Afghanistan,  and  I 
am  glad  it  does  not,  because  this  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  conditioned,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  their  mere  military  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan.  That  is  very  likely 
to  occur  some  time  in  the  next  few 
months  anyhow,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
has  firmly  fixed  its  collar  on  Afghanistan 
and  effectively  controls  it  with  10.  12,  or 
14  divisions  on  its  northwest  border,  so 
that  if  Afghanistan  breathes  too  hard, 
they  can  move  in  there  in  6  hours.  That 
withdrawal  is  not  going  to  be  the  end  of 
this  event,  Mr.  President,  nor  is  it  going 
to  teach  the  Soviet  Union  that  this  kind 
of  adventure  does  not  pay. 

I  believe  we  have  to  be  convinced  in 
the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  really 
wants  detente.  We  ought  to  persist  in 
seeking  detente,  but  one  of  the  elements 
of  seeking  detente  is  that  you  know  when 
you  are  threatened  and  that  you  have 
the  means  to  counter  threats.  Then  and 
then  only  can  you  have  detente. 

When  we  are  convinced  and  the  world 
is  convinced — not  we  alone  for  I  am  not 
foolish  about  that — that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  willing  to  return  to  at  least  a 
detente  course,  then,  whether  it  is  a 
week  or  a  month  or  a  year,  or  10  years 
from  now,  we  should  be  willing  to  take 
up  that  offer. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  is  to  be  commended, 
for  not  having  conditioned  the  effect  of 
this  resolution  on  the  physical,  technical 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  give  due  thanks 
to  the  House  under  the  leadership  of 
Congressman  Zablocki  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  initiating  that  res- 
olution, and  thanks,  Mr.  President,  to 
our  own  Members  who  led  various  groups 
of  Senators,  first  Senator  Muskie.  a 
member  of  our  own  committee,  then 
Senator  Pryor  and  Senator  Heflin,  all 
of  whom,  with  many  colleagues,  intro- 
duced resolutions. 

And  thanks  to  Bill  Bradley,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. It  is  a  great  honor  to  the  Senate 
to  have  him  here  as  one  of  the  pool  of 
brains  and  experience  which  makes  these 


100  men  and  women  what  they  have 
been  and  still  are.  I  often  look  around 
this  Chamber.  Mr.  President,  and  wonder 
where  are  the  Websters,  Clays,  Calhouns, 
and  Borahs  of  the  current  Senate. 

Well,  I  think  they  are  here  and  history 
will  tell  us  they  are  here— with  differ- 
ent dress,  different  attitudes,  different 
ideas,  but  still  what  we  were.  I  believe 
an  occasion  like  this  summons  forth 
those  qualities,  evidenced,  to  mj'  great 
pleasure,  in  new  Members,  and  especially 
a  new  Member  who  was  a  former  athlete 
and  who  will  be,  we  know,  a  great 
Senator. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  deeply 
gratified  to  be  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
midst  of  this  maelstrom,  keeping  its 
head,  pursuing  a  steady  course  and  doing 
what  has  to  be  done  with  small  begin- 
nings, Mr.  President,  but  with  small  be- 
ginnings which  portend  much  greater 
and  more  decisive  decisions  in  the  days 
ahead.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  resolution  without  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

First  of  all,  I  thank  Senator  Javits  for 
what  he  has  had  to  say  about  the  action 
taken  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  thank  him  especially  for  those 
qualities  of  his  which  are  now  legendary 
in  the  Senate  and  which  contributed  to 
the  shaping  of  the  final  resolution. 

As  he  indicated,  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, and  other  Senators  did.  I  believe  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  an  improvement  on 
all  of  those  which  the  committee  heard 
yesterday. 

Second,  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr. 
Church)  as  well  as  those  of  Senator 
Javits  on  their  interpretation  of  this  res- 
olution and  what  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  in  mind  in  sending  this 
resolution  to  the  fioor.  I  will  not  em- 
bellish the  points  they  have  made  be- 
cause our  time  is  limited.  I  also  want  to 
yield  to  Senator  Bradley  shortly  so  that 
the  Senate  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
views. 

Before  I  yield,  I  ask  unanimous  crai- 
sent  that  Senator  Levin  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1640  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  249. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  considers  today  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  1980  summer  Olympics. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
two  editorials,  one  by  Donald  K.  Powers 
of  the  Maine  Broadcasting  System,  and 
the  second,  an  editorial  that  appeared 
this  weekend  in  the  Bangor  Daily  News. 

These  two  commentaries  articulately 
express  support  for  our  Government's 
policy  regarding  the  Moscow  Olympics 
and  showing  strong  disapproval  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  just 
a  couple  of  excerpts  from  the  first  of 
those  editorials  as  follows: 


Keep  politics  out  of  the  Olympics?  Of 
course.  Americans  have  long  proven  they  be- 
lieve in  that. 

But  let's  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  cur- 
rent situation.  When  Soviet  tanks  rolled  over 
a  neighbor,  they  "crossed  the  border"  from 
politics  to  war.  Unless  they  quickly  reverse 
their  field,  they  will  have  killed  the  Olympic 
spirit  as  far  as  Moscow  is  concerned.  For 
the  world  community  to  go  play  In  their 
backyard  this  summer  would  be  the  height 
of  hypocrisy.  Our  appearance  in  Moscow 
would  tacitly  contradict  our  country's  vehe- 
ment disapproval  of  their  war  action. 

When  it  comes  to  speaking  out  against 
unprovoked  war.  Olympic  athletes  should 
confirm  their  support  of  the  VS.  govern- 
ment. If  they  don't,  millions  of  Americans 
wiU  begin  to  question  their  support  of  the 
Olympics. 

Keep  the  Olympics  out  of  politics?  ...  of 
course! 

But  let's  also  keep  aggressive  warring  na- 
tions out  of  the  Olympics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EorroRiAL 

Jaitdabt  14,  1980. 

Keep  politics  out  of  the  Olympics?  Of 
course.  Americans  have  long  proven  they  be- 
lieve in  that. 

But  let's  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  cur- 
rent situation.  When  Soviets  tanks  rolled 
over  a  neighbor,  they  "crossed  the  border" 
from  politics  to  war.  Unless  they  quickly  re- 
verse their  field,  they  will  have  killed  the 
Olympic  spirit  as  far  as  Moscow  is  concerned. 
For  the  world  community  to  go  play  in  their 
backyard  this  summer  would  be  the  height 
of  hjrpocrisy.  Our  appearance  in  Moscow 
would  tacitly  contradict  our  country's  vehe- 
ment disapproval  of  their  war  action. 

When  it  comes  to  speaking  out  against  un- 
provoked war.  Olympic  athletes  should  con- 
firm their  support  of  the  U.S.  government. 
If  they  don't  millions  of  Americans  will 
begin  to  question  their  support  of  the 
Olympics. 

Keep  the  Olympics  out  of  politics?  ...  of 
course ! 

But  let's  also  keep  aggressive  warning  na- 
tions out  of  the  Oljrmpics. 

(From  the  Bangor  Dally  News.  Jan.  19.  1980| 
Boycott  the  Olympics 

Following  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan, President  Carter  included  among 
his  list  of  U.S.  retaliatory  responses  the  pos- 
sible boycott  by  this  country  of  the  1980 
Olympics  in  Moscow. 

This  week  the  administration  edged 
slightly  closer  to  "the  possible  boycott"  by 
announcing  an  approximate  date  of  a  sup- 
posed final  decision  on  the  boycott  threat. 

Does  the  president  really  have  a  choice  in 
the  matter? 

We  don't  see  how.  It  is  growing  oompel- 
lingly  clear  to  us  and  others  that,  of  all  pos- 
sible nonmllltary  responses,  a  boycott  of  the 
Olympics  would  hurt  the  Soviets  the  most. 

The  Russians  have  invested  all  of  Moscow's 
construction  budget  for  the  past  few  years  In 
new  Olympic  facilities. 

Prom  all  reports,  the  Soviets  view  their 
hosting  of  the  Olympiad  as  an  enormous 
political  opportunit\.  a  chance  for  the  So- 
viets to  enhance  their  world  image,  clinch 
their  frustrated  quest  for  legitimacy,  and 
most  importantly,  show  off  the  best  aspects 
of  their  system  to  thousands  of  tourists  and 
millions  of  television  viewers  throughout  the 
world. 

An  effective  boycott  of  the  Games  would 
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be  a  staggering  blow  to  the  Russians.  It  Is  a 
setback  that  the  Soviet  Union  richly  de- 
serves, a  retaliatory  Iclck  in  the  behind  that 
Just  might  give  both  the  Soviet  people  and 
the  Kremlin  some  Idea  of  our  willingness  to 
punish  Soviet  aggression — present  sold 
future. 

Granted,  the  boycott  isn't  apt  to  alter  in 
any  way  the  Soviet  game  plan  in  Afghanistan. 
And  It  is  regrettable  that  devoted,  dedicated 
athletes  must  be  shortchanged  by  the  dic- 
tates of  global  politics. 

But  anything  less  than  an  absolute  and  un- 
equivocal boycott  of  the  1980  Moscow  Olym- 
pics by  this  country  will  send  a  familiar  sig- 
nal to  the  Russians  that  they  may  on  the  one 
hand  play  host  for  an  international  civilized 
affair  while  mauling  and  trampling  else- 
where. 

President  Carter  should  declare  a  U.S.  boy- 
cott of  the  Olympics  immediately. 

If  an  alternate  site  can  be  arranged  and 
carried  out  logistlcally — such  as  Montreal — 
fine.  But  the  feasibility  of  conducting  the 
Games  elsewhere  should  not  influence  the 
president's  decision. 

The  Soviet  Union  needs  to  be  taught  a 
memorable  lesson  in  the  oaliber  of  U.S.  re- 
solve. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
Senator  Javits'  impression  of  the  ap- 
'  pearance  of  Senator  Bradley  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  yester- 
day. It  was  an  outstanding  presentation 
from  a  Senator  who.  as  Senator  Javits 
has  pointed  out,  has  experience  as  an 
athlete  who  has  played  in  the  Olympics 
and,  who,  in  addition  to  that,  brings  a 
quality  of  thoughtfulness  and  compre- 
hension to  this  issue  which.  I  think,  lends 
important  and  impressive  support  to  the 
action  which  the  Senate  is  being  urged  to 
take  today. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey such  time  as  he  would  like  to  take. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  across  the  river  in  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  their  very  kind 
remarks  concerning  my  contribution  to 
this  debate  on  the  very  critical  and,  in 
some  senses,  painful  issue  that  is  before 
this  body  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  was  drafted 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
yesterday,  after  lengthy  testimony.  I 
think  that  it  addresses  the  political  is- 
sues that  confront  us  today  as  a  nation. 
I  think  it  also  addresses  the  issue  of  the 
future  of  the  Olympic  games  and.  per- 
haps, shows  a  path  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed to  make  the  Olympic  games  more 
consistent  with  the  ideal  that  their 
founders  in  the  late  19th  century  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
ideal  of  the  Olympics  is  one  that  most 
reasonable  people  strongly  support:  the 
Ideal  of  the  oneness  of  the  world,  of 
brotherhood,  of  mutual  understanding. 
This  is  something  that  indeed,  is  worth 
pursuing.  However,  the  reality  of  the 
Olympics,  over  the  last  30  or  40  years, 
has  been  something  quite  different  from 
that  ideal.  It  has  been  marred,  time  and 
time  again,  by  nationalistic  displays  and 
buffeted  by  international  politics.  To  see 
this  one  does  not  have  to  point  only  to 
the  "Nazi  Olympics"  of  1936,  or  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch 


in  1956  in  condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Hungary,  nor  to  the  events 
of  1968  and  the  assassinations  of  1972, 
or  to  the  withdrawal  of  28  Third  World 
countries  from  the  Montreal  Olympics 
in  1976.  No,  one  need  not  point  just  to 
those  things.  The  conduct  of  the  Olympic 
games  makes  clear  that  the  Olympics,  as 
constituted  today,  are  far  from  the  ideal 
that  their  founders  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  participation  un- 
der the  Olympic  flag  in  Moscow  at  a 
time  when  innocent  Pushtoon  people  al- 
legedly are  being  nerve-gassed  in  Af- 
ghanistan, in  my  view,  is  not  something 
that  would  earn  this  country  respect  or 
make  us  proud  as  a  nation.  Therefore, 
the  resolution  before  the  body  today 
clearly  addresses  the  issue  when  it  calls 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  compe- 
tition in  the  Olympic  games  in  Moscow 
if  they  are  not  moved  or  postponed. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  they  will 
not  be  moved.  To  move  them  would 
present  enormous  logistical  problems. 
Nor  are  they  likely  to  be  postponed.  In 
my  opinion  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  has  not  demonstrated  over 
the  years,  an  ability  to  respond  quick- 
ly to  changing  realities  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  what  matters  inevitably  will 
lead  to  is  the  decision  as  to  whether  U.S. 
athletes  should  withdraw  from  the 
Olympics. 

That  is  a  painful  decision.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful decision  for  those  athletes  who  have 
struggled  through  many  years  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  against  the 
best  of  their  counterparts  in  probably 
the  best-known  sports  competition  in 
the  world.  But  there  are  times — this  is 
one  of  them — when  the  imperatives  of 
a  stable  and  free  world  order  are  real- 
ly more  important  than  the  imperatives 
of  the  playing  field.  I  hope  that  this  real- 
ization is  not  lost  on  our  allies,  who  are 
more  dependent  or  oil  imports  from  the 
Middle  East  and  have  as  great,  if  not 
a  greater  stake  in  preserving  the  sover- 
eignty and  integrity  of  nations  in  that 
region  than  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  elements  in 
this  resolution  which  will  be,  and  should 
be,  considered  punitive  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Some  people  will  also  feel  it  deals 
harshly  with  the  Olympics.  But  in  fact 
there  is  an  important  element  of  this 
resolution  that  is  far  from  punitive.  In- 
deed it  is  hopeful.  It  promises  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Olympics  closer  to  its 
original  ideal.  The  element  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  provision  of  the  resolution 
that  calls  for  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  give  urgent  consideration 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
home  for  the  Olympics  in  the  country  of 
their  origin,  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
changes  needed  in  the  Olympics  as  we 
know  them  today  if  we  are  to  have  an 
Olympic  freer  of  politics.  In  1976.  after 
witnessing  the  increasing  politicization 
of  the  Olympics  over  the  years,  and  after 
having  a  genuine,  worthwhile  and 
memorable  personal  experience  in  the 
Olympics  in  1964.  I  reflected  on  the 
changes  that  would  have  to  be  made  to 
return  them  closer  to  the  ideal  and 
made    specific    recommendations — such 


things  as  having  only  one  uniform 
standard  of  eligibility  for  competition, 
making  skill  the  only  criterion  for  com- 
petition, and  abandoning  the  ridiculous 
notion  of  amateurism  in  a  world  of  dif- 
fering social  and  economic  systems. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  moment  I  would 
like  to  reflect  on  my  personal  experience 
in  1964.  playing  with  the  U.S.  Olympic 
basketball  team.  In  the  flnals,  we  played 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  won.  Two  years 
later.  I  was  playing  for  an  Italian  meat- 
packing firm.  We  played  the  Soviet  team 
in  the  European  Cup  flnals.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, man  for  man,  that  team  was  the 
same  team  that  played  in  the  Olympics 
of  1964.  except  now  they  were  not  called 
the  Soviet  National  Team,  but  were 
called  the  Soviet  Army  Club  Team — 
amateurs,  according  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
national competition;  professionals,  in- 
deed, if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
how  much  time  they  spent  playing  the 
game  and  what  their  compensation  was. 
So  the  first  recommendation  that  I  made 
in  1976  for  a  purified  Olympics  was  to 
establish  ability  as  the  sole  criterion  for 
eligibility. 

Second,  I  suggested  that  we  give  every- 
one who  participates  a  medal — give  ev- 
eryone who  participates  a  medal  and 
save  the  gold  medal  for  only  those  in- 
dividuals who  break  the  Olympic  record, 
who  break  the  world  record.  Thereby, 
we  would  put  into  the  Olympic  games 
that  competition  against  a  standard 
which  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
ideals,  and  remove  from  the  games  com- 
petition among  nations  and  against  in- 
dividuals who  represent  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  suggested,  as 
a  third  point,  that  we  abandon  team 
sports  in  the  Olympic  games,  because 
they  too  easily  simulate  war  games.  One 
only  has  to  look  at  the  Hungarian-So- 
viet water  polo  game  in  1956,  or  the 
Czech-Soviet  ice  hockey  game  in  1968, 
or  any  time  the  Indians  and  the  Paki- 
stanis play  field  hockey,  to  recognize  that 
these  games,  indeed,  simulate  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  point  I  made 
about  reforming  the  Olympics  was  to 
make  them  more  participant  oriented. 
In  many  cases,  the  athlete  has  gotten 
lost  amid  the  gigantic  construction  proj- 
ects, the  TV  cameras,  and  the  hoards 
of  tourists  that  flock  to  one  site  or  an- 
other in  the  quadrennial  festival.  If, 
indeed,  the  purpose  is  to  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  brotherhood,  the  way 
to  do  that  is  through  enhancing  the  ex- 
perience of  the  athlete  who  lives  in  the 
Olympic  village  and  meets  and  interacts 
with  people  from  all  over  the  world.  That 
was  the  most  enjoyable  and  memorable 
aspect  of  my  experience. 

But  the  experience  in  the  Olympics  to- 
day forces  that  to  be  compacted  into  a 
2-week  period,  a  2-week  period  when 
competition  is  intense,  when  training  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  when  national 
goals  and  national  success  is  paramount 
in  the  minds  of  the  competing  athletes. 
That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  also 
suggested  that  we  expand  the  Olympic 
games  from  2  weeks  to  2  months,  and  that 
instead  of  recognizing  only  the  quickest 
and  most  agile  and  strongest  among  the 
world  youth,  we  expand  the  concept  of 
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the  Olympic  games  so  it  also  recognizes 
other  artistic  and  cultural  qualtities  that 
make  the  world  a  wonderful  place  to  live, 
indeed,  that  would  make  the  Olympic 
games  more  rewarding  and  genuinely 
offer  the  opportunity  to  promote  broth- 
erhood and  mutual  understanding  among 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  the  fifth  suggestion  that 
I  made  was  that  the  Olympics  be  located 
permanently  in  Greece. 

Too  often  have  we  been  preoccupied 
with  firsts  in  Olympics:  the  first  Asian 
games,  the  first  Latin  American  games, 
the  first  games  in  Germany  after  World 
War  II,  and  nov/  the  first  Communist 
games. 

Not  only  does  that  set  the  stage  for  the 
host  country  to  produce  a  gigantic  dis- 
play of  nationalism,  but  it  also  encour- 
ages a  situation  where  the  Olympics  in- 
fringes into  the  domestic  politics  of  that 
host  country.  For  example  in  the  last 
Olympics,  for  more  than  a  year  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Olympics  site  and  their  fi- 
nancing arrangements  played  havoc  with 
the  politics  of  that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  to  end  this  kind 
of  ouadrennial  nationalistic  expression 
is  to  give  the  games  a  permanent  home 
in  the  country  of  their  origin,  Greece, 
where,  according  to  an  expanded  con- 
cept of  them,  the  world's  youth  would 
return  every  4  years  for  a  2-  or  3-month 
period  in  which  they  could  really  inter- 
act and  really  focus  on  the  ideals  upon 
which  the  Olympics  are  founded. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  is 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  such  reforms, 
and  that  is  why  the  resolution  we  con- 
sider today  is  designed  not  simply  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  but  simul- 
taneously to  offer  hope  for  a  new  Olym- 
pics, truer  to  the  ideal  of  their  founders. 
It  is  constructive  and  offers  the  prospect 
that,  indeed,  brotherhood  and  mutual 
understanding  might  become  paramount 
at  all  Olympic  games. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1640 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to  sub- 
stitute the  committee's  language  with  re- 
spect to  the  resolving  clause  of  the  House 
concurrent  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  substituted  for  the 
language  in  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  objection  on  this  side.  This  is  the 
product  of  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  0,  and  I  hope  that  the  Chair  will 
accomplish  that  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  (No.  1640)  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  made  an  elo- 
quent statement  this  morning;  he  also 
made  one  yesterday  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  statement  be- 
fore the  committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senatob  Biu.  Bbaolxt 
Pierre  de  Coubertin.  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern-day  Olympic   Games  near   the   turn  of 
the  last  centiiry,  defined  their  purposes  this 
way: 

"The  alms  of  the  Olympic  movement  are 
to  promote  the  development  of  those  fine 
physical  and  moral  qualities  which  are  the 
basis  of  amateur  sport  and  to  bring  together 
the  athletes  of  the  world  in  a  great  quad- 
rennial festival  of  sports,  thereby  creating 
International  respect  and  good  wlU  and  thus 
helping  to  construct  a  better  and  more 
peaceful  world." 

Regrettably,  anyone  familiar  with  the 
Olympics  knows  that  for  many  years  the 
reality  has  fallen  far  short  of  de  Coubertln's 
ideals.  Nationalism  has  become  paramount 
at  the  Olympics.  Instead  of  athletes  com- 
peting primarily  against  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, they  have  been  turned  into  agents 
for  nations  competing  against  each  other  in 
a  highly-politicized  environment. 

There  are  many  examples  of  politics  in- 
truding into  the  Olympics:  the  1936  games 
in  Nazi  Germany,  the  1956  games  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Hungary, 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  North  Korea's  team 
during  the  1964  games  in  Tokyo,  the  row 
over  South  African  participation  In  1968, 
the  terrorist  slaylngs  of  Israeli  athletes  in 
Munich  in  1972,  and  a  boycott  by  28  Third 
World  nations  and  the  China-Taiwan  dis- 
pute in  1976. 

Because  of  all  these  developments  and 
others,  I  concluded  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Olympics  was  being  extinguished,  that  an 
Olympics  which  encourages  political  ex- 
ploitation can  be  harmed  by  politics,  and 
that  some  political  conflict  between  major 
powers  inevitably  would  bring  the  games  to 
a  halt  or  destroy  them  altogether  unless  they 
were  changed  In  fundamental  ways  and 
moved  to  a  permanent  home  in  Greece,  where 
they  began  3,000  years  ago. 

Accordingly,  in  1976.  as  an  athlete  and 
citizen.  I  wrote  a  newspaper  article  outlin- 
ing my  concerns  and  several  proposals  for 
reforming  the  Olympics.  In  that  article, 
which  I  will  submit  for  the  record,  I  also 
said,  "I  believe  the  United  States  should 
discontinue  its  participation  in  the  games 
unless  the  promotion  of  mutual  understand- 
ing among  nations  becomes  a  more  central 
focus  of  the  quadrennial  festival."  That  re- 
mains my  position  toward  the  Olympic 
Games,  as  they  are  constituted. 

Now,  four  years  later  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  I  flnd  myself  participating  in  the 
controversy  which  might  lead  to  the  demise 
of  the  1980  Olympics.  But  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  what  might  be  destroyed  is  not 
the  ideal  of  de  Coubertin.  After  my  visit  to 
Moscow  last  summer,  it  was  clear  to  me  that 
Soviet  leaders  will  spare  nothing  to  make 
the  Olympics  the  biggest  peacetime  propa- 
ganda event  since  Sputnik.  Look  what  they 
already  are  saying  in  a  60-cent  party  hand- 
book: "The  decision  to  give  the  honor  of 
holding  the  Olympic  Games  tn  the  capital  of 
the  world's  first  socialist  state  was  convinc- 
ing testimony  to  the  general  recognition  of 
the  historic  importance  and  correctness  of 
the  foreign  policy  course  of  our  country,  of 
the  enormous  services  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  struggle  for  peace." 

The  prospect  of  American  participation 
under  the  Olympic  flag  in  Moscow  while  in- 
nocent Pushtoon  people  are  nerve-gased  in 
Afghanistan  would  not  be  something  that 
should  make  the  United  States  proud  or  re- 
spected. I  therefore  urge  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  to  withdraw  from  com- 
petition in  the  Moscow  Olympics  if  the  games 
are  not  postponed  or  moved. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  violated  the 
most  basic  elements  of  International  stand- 


ards for  behavior.  The  United  States  and 
other  nations  can  not  condone  such  aggres- 
sion, or  give  Soviet  leaders  any  reason  to 
have  doubts  about  where  we  stand. 

By  withdrawing  from  the  Moscow  games  as 
long  as  Soviet  troops  are  in  Afghanistan,  we 
wlU  show  not  only  that  we  condemn  that  in- 
vasion but  also  that  we  no  longer  will  partici- 
pate in  the  political  corruption  of  the  Olym- 
pics. 

Although  It  will  hurt  those  athletes  who 
have  trained  hard  and  long.  I  believe  the  im- 
peratives of  a  stable  and  free  world  order 
take  precedence  over  the  Imperatives  of 
sports.  Our  allies  should  not  fall  to  come  to 
the  same  realization. 

The  shock  of  U.S.  withdrawal,  along  with 
our  allies  and  some  Third  World  countries, 
might  not  end  the  Olympic  Games,  but 
rather  offer  an  opportunity  to  restructure 
them  more  in  accordance  with  Olympic 
ideals. 

The  first  step  toward  an  Olympics  freer  of 
politics  Is  to  offer  full  support  for  permanent 
placement  of  the  games  In  their  ancient 
birthplace,  the  country  of  Greece.  Urging 
the  International  Olympic  Conmilttee  to 
establish  a  permanent  site  in  Greece  Is  a 
constructive  approach.  The  permanent  home 
would  come  to  be  Identified  with  the 
Olympics  as  an  Institution.  The  Olympics 
no  longer  would  be  identified  with  the  na- 
tionalistic displays  of  temporary  hoeta. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  take  the  lead 
in  proposing  such  action  now  in  addition 
to  declaring  our  position  on  the  Moscow 
situation,  it  would  demonstrate  how  seri- 
ously we  take  the  Olympic  principles — ^too 
seriously  to  let  them  be  trampled  in  Mos- 
cow, and  seriously  enough  to  think  hard 
about  how  best  to  preserve  them. 

It  also  would  communicate  to  the  world's 
athletes  that  we  take  their  efforts  seriously 
and  are  concerned  about  their  future.  We 
want  to  minimize  the  chance  that  politics 
will  mar  their  human  accomplishments 
again. 

Therefore,  if  the  Committee  reports  a  res- 
olution on  the  Moscow  Olympics  to  the  full 
Senate,  I  urge  It  to  Include  language  which 
expresses  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  IOC 
should  create  a  permanent  home  for  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Greece,  the  country  of 
their  origin. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  act  now.  before 
it  is  too  late  and  the  spirit  of  the  Olympics 
Is  lost  forever.  If  we  act  in  time.  1980  will 
be  remembered  not  as  the  year  that  politics 
defeated  the  Olympics,  but  instead  as  the 
year  the  Olympics  rose  above  politics  and 
regained  its  position  as  the  "Truce  of  Gods." 

Thank  you. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  21.  1976) 
Five  Wats  To  Refobm  the  Olympics 
(By  Bill  Bradley) 
The  Olympic  Games  are  scheduled  for 
Moscow.  It  is  1980.  The  political  disputes  of 
previous  years — the  North  Korean  pull-out 
in  1964.  the  racial  protests  of  1968.  the  ter- 
rorist attack  of  1972.  and  the  China-Taiwan 
dispute  of  1976 — are  part  of  the  Olympic 
legacy  as  much  as  the  spirit  of  sportsman- 
ship of  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  founder  of  the 
modem  Olympic  Games.  The  Russians  have 
spent  $2  billion  on  the  stadiums,  dormitories 
and  various  other  monuments.  ABC  has  con- 
tributed $100  million  for  United  States  tele- 
vision rights.  The  Soviet  commissars  of  sport 
expect  their  athletes  to  win  all  the  medals 
except  five,  which  will  go  to  East  Germany. 
Although  the  United  States  team,  amateurs 
(high  school  students  largely),  has  trained 
hard,  it  is  no  match  for  the  Soviet  Army  pro- 
fessionals. The  Kremlin's  propaganda  ma- 
chine prepares  story  after  story  about  the 
prospect  of  nationalistic  triumphs  and  how 
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they  will  represent  the  superiority  of  the 
Soviet  system. 

Suddenly,  two  weeks  before  the  opening 
ceremony,  the  President  summons  the  head 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  to 
the  White  House.  Two  days  later,  the  highest 
United  States  Olympic  official,  by  profession 
a  car  dealer,  announces  our  withdrawal  from 
the  Olympics,  fulfilling  a  threat  made  four 
years  earlier  In  the  heat  of  the  China- 
Taiwan  dispute.  The  head  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  and  the  President 
Justify  the  action  on  grounds  of  national 
security,  and  the  Soviet  committee  exiles  40 
commissars  of  sport.  A  few  aristocrats  on  the 
International  Oljrmplc  Committee  Issue 
statements  about  the  value  of  fair  play.  But 
the  Olympic  Oames  as  we  Icnew  them  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era  are  dead. 

Maybe  the  Olympic  won't  end  exactly  that 
way.  but  many  people  have  called  for  their 
abolition  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  been 
too  expensive  and  too  political.  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  discontinue  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Games  unless  the  promo- 
tion of  mutual  understanding  among  na- 
tions becomes  a  more  central  focus  of  the 
quadrennial  festival. 

First,  the  Olympics  should  be  open  to 
everyone.  An  athlete's  skill  should  be  the 
only  requirement  for  eligibility.  Amateurism 
is  Impossible  to  interpret  or  to  enforce  with 
uniformity  In  a  world  with  disparate  polit- 
ical and  economic  values.  In  1064  I  played  on 
the  United  States  Olympic  basketball  team 
in  Tokyo.  We  beat  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
gold  medal.  Two  years  later  I  was  playing 
for  the  team  of  an  Italian  meat-packing  firm 
in  the  European  Cup  championship.  We  met 
(and  defeated)  the  Soviet  team  in  the  semi- 
final. Man  for  man  they  were  the  same  as 
the  Soviet  national  team  in  Tokyo,  except 
now  they  were  called  the  Soviet  Army  Club 
Team.  They  were  professionals  paid  for  play- 
ing basketball,  yet  by  international  stand- 
ards they  were  amateurs. 

Second,  team  sports  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  Olympics.  They  too  easily  simulate 
war  games.  One  has  only  to  consider  the 
Soviet-Hungarian  water  polo  game  in  1956, 
the  Soviet-Czechoslovak  ice  hockey 
match  in  1968,  or  any  time  the  Indians  and 
Pakistanis  meet  in  the  field  hockey  final,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  "friendly  combat"  of 
the  playing  field  whips  up  national  passions. 
Even  participants  in  team  sports  frequently 
feel  they  represent  their  countries  more  than 
themselves  and  compete  for  national  prestige 
rather  than  for  the  Joy  of  collective  fulfill- 
ment that  a  team's  quest  for  excellence  can 
uniquely  provide.  If  the  public  demands 
world  champions,  each  sport  can  sponsor  a 
separate  world  tournament,  but  not  in  the 
Olympics. 

Third,  everyone  in  the  Olympics  should  pet 
a  participant's  medal.  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  should  be  eliminated  and  the  gold 
medal  should  go  only  to  someone  who  breaks 
an  Olympic  record.  Then  an  athlete  would 
compete  against  a  standard,  not  against  an- 
other athlete  or  another  country. 

Fourth,  the  Olympics  should  be  situated 
permanently  in  Greece,  the  country  of  their 
origin.  All  nations  who  compete  in  the  Games 
should  help  underwrite  the  expense  of  a  per- 
manent facility  that  ultimately  might  be- 
come self-sustaining.  Every  four  years,  the 
world's  youth  would  return  to  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  a  spirit  of  friendship  to  compete  In  the 
finest  athletic  installation  in  the  world. 

The  present  system  of  financing  the  Olym- 
pics promotes  the  Incursion  of  the  festival 
into  the  politics  of  the  hoet  nation.  Further- 
more, the  quadrennial  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money  ($600  million  Mexico  City. 
$800  million  in  Munich.  $1.5  billion  In  Mon- 
treal) for  capital  projects  that  are  little  used 
after  the  Oames  Is  incredibly  wasteful. 

If  the  appeal  of  a  purified  Olympics  could 
be  parlayed  into  a  sharing  of  the  financial 


risks  and  rewards  by  all  nations,  each  Olym- 
piad could  be  made  a  time  to  focus  on  the 
oneness  of  the  world  instead  of  a  time  to 
champion  the  nationalistic  grandeur  of  In- 
creasingly expensive  physical  facilities. 

Fifth,  the  Olympics  should  be  more  par- 
ticipant-oriented. The  athlete  has  gotten  lost 
amide  the  site  competitions,  the  multl-mll- 
Uon-dollar  construction  projects,  the  TV 
cameras  and  the  hordes  of  tourists.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Games  become  more  of  a 
festival. 

Everything  should  be  aimed  toward  pro- 
viding the  participant  with  a  unique  expe- 
rience. By  lengthening  the  Games  to  two 
months,  events  could  take  place  at  a  less 
feverish  pace.  Athletes  could  spend  more  time 
in  the  Olympic  Village  getting  to  know  each 
other.  The  normal  diversions  of  the  village 
might  be  expanded  to  include  cultural  and 
artistic  expressions  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Though  the  emphasis  would  still  be 
athletic,  the  presence  of  other  disciplines 
would  recognize  the  value  of  the  whole  per- 
son. In  such  an  environment  the  stress  would 
lie  not  on  the  rewards  to  be  taken  home  but 
the  experience  of  living  for  two  months  in  a 
microcosm  of  the  world.  Such  an  Olympics 
might  even  contribute  to  mutual  understand- 
ing among  nations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  his  statement  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  quoted  Pierre  de 
Coubertin,  the  founder  of  the  modem - 
day  Olympic  games  near  the  turn  of  the 
last  century,  who  defined  their  purposes 
this  way: 

The  alms  of  the  Olympic  movement  are  to 
promote  the  development  of  those  fine  physi- 
cal and  moral  qualities  which  are  the  basis  of 
amateur  sport  and  to  bring  together  the 
athletes  of  the  world  in  a  great  quadrennial 
festival  of  sports,  thereby  creating  Interna- 
tional respect  and  good  will  and  thus  help- 
ing to  construct  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  that  the  resolution  pending  before 
us,  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt, 
is  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  that 
declaration  than  would  be  our  attend- 
ance at  the  Moscow  games  this  year. 

This  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
is  pro-Olympics,  not  anti-Olympics. 

There  were  those  witnesses  yesterday, 
motivated  by  the  highest  considerations, 
who  lamented  the  possibility  that  this 
action  by  the  United  States  might  de- 
stroy the  Olympics.  I  do  not  believe  that 
will  happen. 

Second,  they  lamented  that,  if  that 
were  the  case,  the  United  States  would 
be  held  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  that  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  aggressor  in  this  case 
has  not  been  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union, 
when  it  crossed  the  border  into  Afghani- 
stan, violated  the  spirit  of  the  Olympics. 

If  they  were  to  succeed,  they  could 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Olympics  and, 
in  effect,  the  Olympics  themselves. 

That  is  the  point  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  is  mak- 
ing. He  has  made  it  eloquently  this 
morning.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  em- 
broider on  his  eloquence.  I  simply  want 
to  embrace  it  and  commend  him  for  what 
he  has  contributed  to  this  dialog. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex- 
pired. The  Republican  side  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  much  time  would 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  like? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  may  have  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan violate  all  norms  of  interna- 
tional behavior.  The  flagrant  trampling 
of  those  values  is  an  action  worthy  of 
worldwide  censure  and  isolation,  and  it 
is  with  that  intent  that  American  ath- 
letes and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
should  lead  the  move  to  deprive  Moscow 
the  honor  of  hosting  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games. 

In  calling  for  a  transfer  or  boycott  of 
the  Moscow  Olympics,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  recall  the  words  of  Baron  de  Couber- 
tin, the  founder  of  the  modem  Olympic 
movement.  As  an  Olympic  publication 
notes,  he  did  not  revive  the  Olympic 
games  merely  to  give  contestants  a 
chance  to  win  medals  and  to  break 
records,  nor  to  entertain  the  public,  nor 
to  provide  for  the  participants  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  career  in  professional  sport, 
nor  certainly  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  one  political  system  over 
another. 

One  of  his  five  aims  in  reestablishing 
the  Olympics  was  to  "create  internation- 
al amity  and  good  will,  thus  leading  to  a 
happier  and  more  peaceful  world."  The 
Olympic  Committee  would  therefore  be 
displaying  a  disrespect  for  its  own  high 
aims  by  allowing  Moscow  to  host  the 
summer  games.  The  Soviet  aggression 
must  be  seen  not  only  as  an  aggression 
against  Afghanistan,  but  against  the  "in- 
ternational amity  and  good  will,  leading 
to  a  happier  and  more  peaceful  world"  to 
which  the  Olympic  movement  is  pledged. 

An  Olympic  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
games  would  serve  not  only  the  cause  of 
world  peace,  but  the  best  of  the  Olympic 
ideal  as  well.  The  Olympic  participants 
are  athletes — yes.  But  they  su-e  citizens 
of  the  world  first,  and  citizens  of  con- 
science. I  believe  our  Olympic  athletes 
could  not  sleep  well  in  Moscow  while 
100,000  Soviet  troops  are  brutally  sup- 
pressing the  right  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan to  determine  their  own  na- 
tional destiny. 

On  January  8,  I  appeared  on  a  morn- 
ing news  show  to  argue  the  case  for  an 
Olympic  boycott.  I  closed  my  remarks 
with  this  question: 

Would  we  go  to  the  Olymoics  if  the  games 
were  held  In  Tehran  while  fifty  of  our  citi- 
zens were  being  held  hostage  there? 

I  wished  to  point  out  that  we  all  draw 
lines  at  which  we  say  we  cannot  go  to  the 
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Olympics  with  a  clear  conscience.  The 
representative  of  the  USOC  did  not  an- 
swer my  question.  With  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  we  have  crossed  that  line. 
Polls  show  that  over  80  percent  of  our 
population  favors  moving  the  site  of  the 
Olympics  or  boycotting  them. 

Many  of  our  allies  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  Both  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  are  enthusiastic  about  moving 
the  site  of  the  games,  and  West  Germany 
and  others  may  follow.  And  ycsterc'-'v  ?."; 
Moslem  countries  condemned  the  Soviet 
aggression  and  urged  all  Islamic  nations 
"to  withhold  recognition  of  the  illegal 
regime  in  Afghanistan  and  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  country  until 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops."  Saudi  Arabia  was  the  first  na- 
tion to  call  for  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
games,  and  it  is  certain  that  other 
Islamic  nations  will  join  them.  "ITiey  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  their  participation 
in  the  games  would  be  taken  as  a  con- 
ferral of  legitimacy  upon  the  Soviet 
aggression.  Everything  possible  must  be 
done  to  demonstrate  to  the  Russians  that 
their  aggression  will  not  be  condoned, 
will  not  be  tolerated,  and  will,  if  con- 
tinued, cause  their  permanent  isolation 
in  the  world  community. 

Is  it  injecting  "politics"  into  sport  to 
say  that  the  fundamental  political  order 
which  makes  the  Olympic  games  both 
possible  and  desirable  must  be  upheld  if 
the  games  are  to  survive?  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  Olympics  and  everything  else 
which  we  hold  dear  that  we  call  upon  the 
international  athletic  community  to  de- 
prive the  Soviet  Union  of  this  privilege 
which  they  so  clearly  no  longer  deserve. 
Will  the  absence  of  athletes  from  Mos- 
cow this  summer  cause  the  Soviet  troops 
to  evacuate  Afghanistan?  Perhaps  not. 
But  it  could  serve  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  peaceful  relations  between 
nations,  ana  that  the  adherence  to  basic 
norms  of  behavior  is  imperative  to  a  na- 
tion's standing  in  the  world  community. 

The  decision  by  the  American  athletes 
and  organizations  to  abandon  the  Mos- 
cow games  will  not  be  made  easily  nor  be 
borne  lightly;  but  neither  can  the  rumble 
of  Soviet  tanks  crossing  its  border  into  a 
defenseless  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  overwhelmingly  support  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  we  may  strengthen  the  re- 
solve of  our  athletes  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  to  send  the  decisive  message  to  Mos- 
cow that  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  make 
sure  that  Afghanistan  is  a  Russian  error 
of  such  historic  magnitude  that  she  will 
terminate  her  aggression. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  last  De- 
cember, the  United  States  has  sought  an 
appropriate  response  that  will  convey  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  our  unwillingness  to  tolerate  So- 
viet aggression.  This  invasion  was  the 
most  blatant  and  cynical  act  of  expan- 
sion since  Stalin  divided  Poland  with 
Hitler.  President  Carter  has  correctly 
warned  President  Brezhnev  of  the  grave 
consequences  that  will  result  if  Soviet 
troops  are  not  withdrawn,  and  the  meas- 
ure the  Senate  considers  today  is  both  a 
tangible  punishment  a  symbolic  protest, 
underlining  the  seriousness  with  which 
we  regard  this  evil  act. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 


Kansas,  that  the  Soviet  invasion  is  in 
clear  violation  of  the  basic  principles  on 
which  the  Olympiad  is  based,  and  I  sug- 
gested last  January  11,  that  the  games 
be  moved  to  a  site  more  compatible  with 
the  Olympian  principles  of  international 
brotherhood  and  peace.  For  more  than 
80  years,  the  Olympic  games  have  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational amity,  engendering  goodwill 
among  nations.  The  games  have  served 
as  an  opportunity  for  the  youth  of  the 
world  to  participate  in  a  political 
athletic  competition,  and  to  gain  a  per- 
sonal understanding  of  yoimg  people 
from  all  nations.  In  more  recent  years, 
however,  there  have  been  attempts  to 
use  the  games  for  the  prestige  and  at- 
tention they  bring,  and  to  highlight  cer- 
tain political  causes — just  as  Hitler 
used  the  1936  Olympics  to  enhance  the 
credibility  of  his  regime. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  indeed  be 
ironic  that  a  nation  guilty  of  blatant  ex- 
pansionism, one  that  has  chosen  to 
jeopardize  world  peace  by  a  senseless  act 
of  war,  be  host  to  the  world's  Olympic 
teams. 

While  this  action  we  consider  today  is 
largely  symbolic,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Soviets  have  invested  a  great 
deal  in  preparation  for  the  games.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
that  this  response  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  Kremlin  as  well  as  on  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  likely 
that  Soviet  officials  will  be  placed  in  an 
embarrassing  position  in  offering  an  ex- 
planation to  their  people  when  Olympic 
teams  do  not  arrive.  The  acceptance  of 
Moscow  as  a  civihzed  and  recognized 
world-class  government  is  bound  to  lose 
a  great  deal  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
most  concerned,  the  Russians  them- 
selves. 

If  we  look  to  the  past  for  guidance,  it 
becomes  evident  that  our  participation 
in  the  1936  Berlin  games  was  a  mistake, 
and  it  is  crucial  that  we  do  not  make 
that  mistake  again.  We  must  send  to 
the  world  a  message — a  message  that 
says  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  Soviet 
expansionism.  And  we  should  not  risk  the 
misinterpretation  of  this  message  by 
participating  in  the  Olympic  games  in 
a  manner  that  is  "business  as  usual." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan  will  be 
reversed.  As  this  latest  Soviet  action  be- 
comes more  clearly  imderstood,  we 
may  find  the  need  to  employ  tougher 
sanctions  against  the  Soviets.  We  must 
build  up  our  own  defense  capabilities 
and  restructure  our  foreign  policy  to 
meet  this  new  Soviet  challenge.  But  for 
now,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
Olympic  games  is  a  responsible  and 
deliberate  demonstration  against  imac- 
ceptable  international  behavior.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  249.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
essential  step  in  our  efforts  to  respond 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

As  I  stated  when  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  on  January  22, 
urging  an  Olympic  boycott  and  expanded 
economic  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  a  common  law  standard 


of  international  behavior.  When  these 
norms  are  violated,  it  is  the  obUgation  of 
civilized  nations  everywhere  to  ccmcrete- 
ly  respond,  otherwise  such  crimes  against 
humanity  proliferate — and  eventually 
threaten  us  all. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  sovereign 
Afghanistan  is  such  a  crime.  It  is  our 
responsibihty  therefore  to  undertake 
every  action  available  to  us.  short  of  war, 
to  condemn  and  refute  Soviet  expansion. 
This  resolution  provides  one  such 
opportunity. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  about 
the  significance  of  these  Olympic  games 
for  the  Soviets.  They  represent  a  pristine 
and  elevated  platform  from  which  the 
Russians  can  display  their  magnificent 
Communist  system.  By  wrapping  them- 
selves in  the  Olympic  ideals  of  peaceful 
relations  and  competition  between  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  Soviets  will 
attempt  to  place  the  imprimatur  of  the 
international  community  on  their  recent 
act  of  international  brutality. 

What  is  perhaps  just  as  important  is 
what  an  American  boycott  of  these  games 
could  mean  to  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people.  Certainly  we  all  enjoy 
the  "drama  of  human  competition"  and 
revel  in  the  pageantry  of  this  spectacle. 
But  what  the  President,  the  House  and 
now  the  Senate  has  recognized  with  this 
resolution  is  that  it  is  our  principles  and 
not  our  diversions  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  amoimts  to  the 
recognition  that  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice on  behalf  of  what  we  beUeve  is  right. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  as  a  Nation  can 
recognize  further  that  the  solutions  to 
the  grave  problems  which  we  face — So- 
viet expansion,  instability  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  inflation,  and  a  crumbling  dollar — 
all  are  within  our  own  grasp.  It  is  our 
own  ability  to  bring  under  control  our 
fatalistic  dependence  of  OPEC  oil,  not 
Middle  East  bases  or  some  vague  Presi- 
dential doctrine,  which  wiU  determine 
whether  the  remainder  of  this  century 
will  be  a  time  of  weakness,  or  strength, 
for  the  United  States  the  cause  of  free- 
dom we  represent  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  believe  it  is  Uie  responsibil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  register  Its 
opinion  that  the  1980  summer  Olympic 
games  not  be  played  in  Moscow. 

If  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee does  not  accept  the  wisdom  of  relo- 
cating or  postponing  these  games,  it  will 
be  abetting  the  Soviet  Union's  effort  to 
legitimize  its  role  in  the  international 
community.  We  have  seen  what  role  the 
Kremlin  chooses  to  play  in  geopolitics, 
in  Cuba,  in  Africa,  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
now  in  Afghanistan.  Without  regard  to 
worldwide  opinion  or  the  spirit  of  de- 
tente, the  Soviet  Union  has  systemati- 
cally rejected  the  hope  that  the  Olympic 
games  symbolize:  that  all  people  of  the 
world  can  exist  in  peace  and  in  brother- 
hood, rhe  Soviets  have  rejected  this 
hope  by  bringing  Cuban  troops  into  An- 
gola, as  their  surrogates  in  carrying  out 
military  revolt  in  that  country;  by  aid- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese  in  starving 
more  than  half  of  the  population  of 
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Cambodia;  and  now  by  subjugating  a 
nonalined  nation,  Afghanistan,  through 
a  carefully  planned  and  premeditated 
massive  invasion  with  Russian  troops. 

To  permit  the  games  to  be  played  in 
Moscow  would  be  to  tarnish  the  hope 
and  symbolism  of  the  Olympics. 

I  hope  that  the  games  will  be  played — 
in  a  nation  that  recognizes  their  sym- 
bolic importance  and  their  reason  for 
being  played.  America  is  devoted  to  the 
spirit  of  Olympic  competition  and  should 
work  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  peace- 
ful, international  brotherhood  these 
games  have  promoted. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion, especially  the  call  for  consideration 
of  a  permanent  site  where  the  Olympic 
ideal  might  be  more  happily  and  com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

If  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee decides  to  hold  the  games  in  Moscow, 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  spon- 
sor an  international  sports  festival  that 
would  provide  an  alternate  arena  for 
competition  between  athletes  from  boy- 
cotting nations.  This  festival  might  truly 
reflect  the  purpose  of  international  ath- 
letic events — to  promote  international 
understanding  and  brotherhood.* 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  to  international  peace  is  grave. 
Very  real  and  very  serious  differences 
abide  among  the  American  people  as  to 
the  proper  response  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  precisely  the  danger  of  the  threat 
to  peace  that  demands  a  reasoned  and 
appropriate  response. 

I  commend  President  Carter  once 
again  for  his  actions  thus  far  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  combined  impact 
of  the  grain  embargo,  the  technology- 
transfer  curtailment,  and  the  fishing 
rights  prohibition  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  unexpectedly  lopsided  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  condemning  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  revealed  an  ever-growing 
momentum  of  retaliation  worldwide  for 
this  violent  act  of  aggression. 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  take 
an  active  role  in  this  risin?  tide  of  reac- 
tion against  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
before  us  a  resolution  urging  an  Ameri- 
can boycott  of  the  1980  Olymoic  summer 
games  if  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  fails  to  cancel  or  move  the 
games  in  the  face  of  continued  military 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  resolution  is  consonant  with 
the  highly  commendable  action  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  on  Sat- 
urday. It  is  consonant  with  the  actions 
of  an  increasing  number  of  nations 
which  have  committed  to  a  boycott 
against  the  Moscow  games.  It  is  con- 
sonant with  the  compelling  need  to  pur- 
sue high-profile,  high-impact,  nonmili- 
tary  global  retaliation  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  there  is  a 
single  Member  of  Congress  who  has  not 
considered,  with  deep  disappointment 
and  regret,  the  fate  of  the  young  ath- 
letes— and  I  will  say  yoimg  because  the 
So-called  "old  man"  of  the  discus  is  my 
age — who  have  given  over  their  lives  to 
the  gruelling  challenges  to  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  that  Olympic  training  repre- 
sents. These  are  the  individuals  whose 
individual       achievements       transcend 


sports  competition.  It  is  their  faces,  their 
predecessors'  faces,  that  we,  along  with 
tens  of  miUions  of  other  Americans, 
watch  every  4  years.  We  bask  in  the  re- 
flected glory  of  their  excellence.  And,  in 
the  context  of  this  debate,  we  swell  with 
national  pride  when  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  is  played  for  the  gold  medal 
winner. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Olympics  will 
be  political  as  long  as  the  teams  are  di- 
vided by  nationality.  I  would  not  go  that 
far,  but  the  element  of  national  image 
and  prestige  cannot  be  denied. 

If  the  nationalist  implications  of  win- 
ning are  so  apparent,  what  then  can  be 
said  of  hosting  the  Olympic  games?  It  is 
a  mark  of  national  honor,  a  source  of 
tremendous  prestige.  One  has  only  to 
review  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  recent  months  in  "sanitizing" 
Moscow  of  dissidents,  complainers,  and 
even  candor-prone  children,  to  under- 
stand the  breadth  and  depth  of  Soviet 
hopes  to  showcase  a  fantasy  view  of  the 
Soviet  system  around  the  world. 

This  propaganda  campaign  would  have 
been  conducted  with  or  without  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  to  be  sure.  But  the 
outrageous  and  despicable  act  of  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union  against  its 
weaker  neighbor,  a  sovereign  state,  de- 
mands an  international  refusal  to  play  a 
part  in  that  campaign. 

This  is  not  an  easy  choice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  our  only  choice  in  the  matter. 
A  threatened  boycott  of  the  1980  Olympic 
summer  games  in  Moscow  is  the  most  im- 
mediate and  most  direct  feasible  action 
available  to  us.  I  will  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion fully  cognizant  of  the  burdens  I  am 
asking  our  Olympic  teams  to  bear.  I  will 
vote  for  it  fully  cognizant  also  of  the  far 
greater  burdens  to  be  borne  if  we  fail  to 
act.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Cannon  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  By  Senator  Cannon 

Last  Thursday,  an  Original  Concurrent 
Resolution  affecting  the  participation  of  a 
United  SUtes  Olympic  team,  and  the  site  of 
the  Twenty-Second  Summer  Olympiad  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  unanimously  approved  and  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  Con.  Res.  66  states  that  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  honor  the  request  of  the 
President  to  propose  the  transfer  or  cancel- 
lation of  the  1980  Summer  Games;  and  that 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  adopt 
such  a  proposal.  If  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  rejects  such  a  proposal,  the  Con- 
current Resolution  urges  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  Olympic  Committees  of 
other  countries  not  to  participate  In  the  1980 
Summer  Olympic  Gaines  and  conduct  alter- 
native games  of  their  own.  The  idea  of  chang- 
ing sites  Is  not  unprecedented.  The  1976 
Winter  Olympic  Games  were  originally 
scheduled  for  Denver,  but  were  moved  to 
Innsbruck,  Austria.  The  games  have  been 
cancelled  on  three  occasions  due  to  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  A  National  Olympic 
Committee  withdrawing  its  team  from  the 
games  has  also  occurred.  In  1956,  Spain, 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  withdrew 
their  teams  from  the  Melbourne  games  due  to 
Soviet  invasion  of  Hungary.  And  in  1976,  28 


African  nations  abandoned  the  Montreal 
games  as  a  protest  against  the  participation 
of  New  Zealand,  a  country  with  strong 
sports  ties  with  South  Africa. 

This  past  weekend,  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  held  an  Executive  Ses- 
sion and  unanimously  endorsed  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  transfer,  postpone,  or  cancel  the 
1980  Summer  Olympics.  The  members  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  should  be 
commended  for  their  most  courageous  ac- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  the  propoeol  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  when  this  Issue 
is  discussed  February  10  during  the  next 
session  held  in  Lake  Placid,  New  York.  Only 
if  the  Olympiad  is  transferred,  postponed  or 
cancelled  will  the  games  rise  above  politics 
and  regain  its  illustrious  status. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  unanimously  approved  a  resolu- 
tion that  included  the  USOC's  activity  last 
weekend.  I  believe  the  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion Introduced  by  Senator  Church  should 
be  adc^ted  by  the  Senate.  The  language  con- 
tains the  spirit  of  S.  Con.  Res.  66  and  In- 
cludes the  language  that  was  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee.  I  believe 
this  resolution  will  best  protect  our  national 
interest,  the  rights  of  our  athletes  and  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Olympic  movement.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  adopt  thU  resolution  without 
delay. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEW  MELONES  DAM  AND  RES- 
ERVOIR PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  5872. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  5872, 
an  act  to  modify  the  New  Melones  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project,  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  only  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Randolph  and  my- 
self and  an  amendment 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  in  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  amend- 
ment from  the  floor  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  the  exception  of 
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an  amendment  we  have  cosponsored  with 

Senator  Randolph. 
Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD.    Yes,    with 

that  exception. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

irp  amendicknt  no.  929 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects  In  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Alaska) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  iDunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), for  himself  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro, 
Mr.  FoRo,  Mr.  Gravel,  and  Mr.  Stevens  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
929. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  authorized 
to  design  and  construct  the  project  for  navi- 
gation Improvements  at  Kodiak  Harbor, 
Alaska  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his  report  dated 
September  7,  1976,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$8,597,000. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  de- 
sign and  construct,  at  full  Federal  expense, 
such  flood  control  measures  at  or  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  PlkesvUle.  Kentucky,  and  of 
Grundy.  Virginia,  on  the  Levlsa  Fork  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River;  PlnevlUe,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Cumberland  River;  and  Williamson  and 
Matewan,  West  Virginia,  on  the  Tug  Fork 
of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  determines  necessary  and  ad- 
visable to  afford  these  communities  and 
other  flood  damaged  localities  and  their 
Immediate  environs  on  both  the  I^evlsa  and 
Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and 
Cumberland  River  a  level  of  protection 
against  flooding  at  least  sufBclent  to 
prevent  any  future  losses  to  these  com- 
munities from  the  likelihood  of  flooding  such 
as  occurred  In  April  1977,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200,000,000.  Non-Federal  interests 
shall  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction  works, 
and  maintain  and  operate  all  the  works  after 
their  completion  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(2)  Congress  hereby  flnds  that  the  benefits 
attributable  to  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
section  209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  flood  control  measures 
authorized  by  this  section. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  of  intense  interest  to  many 
Members.  It  would  authorize  Corps  of 
Engineer  projects  in  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Alaska. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia,  has 
been  most  active  and  helpful  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  connection  with  the 
project  known  as  Tug  Pork,  an  area  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  bordering 
Kentucky.  We  have  passed  the  Tug  Fork 
legislation  on  three  occasions.  We  have 
been  imable  as  of  this  date  to  secure  pas- 


sage in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
enactment  into  law. 

I  did  have  the  opportimity.  I  will  say 
to  the  majority  leader,  earlier  today  to 
talk  about  the  pending  legislation  on 
water  resource  projects  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Representative  Johnson 
of  California.  He  indicated  that  they  are 
in  continued  and  rather  heated  debate 
again  as  often  takes  place  on  water  proj- 
ects. 

Included  yesterday  during  House  de- 
bate on  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  was  a  vote,  a  vote  which  in- 
cluded approval  of  Tug  Fork  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin,  which  seems  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  House  on  this  project. 
I  mention  it  only  because  the  debate  con- 
tinues in  the  other  body  on  a  measure 
that  also  ccHitains  the  Tug  Fork  program 
as  we  have  authorized  it  in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  that  is  offered  by  the 
majority  leader,  myself,  and  several  other 
Senators,  including  Senator  Stevens,  the 
acting  minority  leader,  would  authorize 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  project 
to  alleviate  major  flooding  in  the  States 
of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  TTtiis 
project  has  been  developed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  provide  flood  protection 
in  the  Tug  Fork  and  Cumberland  River 
Valleys. 

I  wish  to  underscore  that  the  project 
would  authorize  floodwalls  and  a  river 
cutoff  to  alleviate  flooding  in  the  major 
communities  along  the  Tug  and  Levisa 
Forks  and  Cumberland  Rivers  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Very  damaging  floods  have  swept 
through  several  southern  West  Virginia 
counties  in  this  immediate  region,  and  I 
will  discuss  some  of  those.  The  county 
seat  of  Mingo  County,  Williamson,  has 
been  hard  hit.  The  city  has  actually  been 
closed  down.  The  business  life  still  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  residential 
areas  have  been  inundated.  It  is  not 
something  that  has  come  and  then  it 
will  never  happen  again.  This  area 
over  and  over  again  has  suffered  with 
devastaticm,  destruction,  and  the  heavy 
costs  of  rebuilding.  Frankly,  the  Federal 
Government  has  had  to  come  in  and  help 
in  connection  with  these  rebuilding,  re- 
construction, and  rehabilitation  projects. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  valid  amend- 
ment. When  I  say  it  is  a  valid  amend- 
ment I  mean  it  has  had  the  most  careful 
consideration  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
passed  legislation  containing  this  proj- 
ect on  three  prior  occasions. 

I,  of  course,  recommend  it  to  the  M«n- 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  simply  add  that 
in  the  authorization  bilk  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Senate  bill  always  con- 
tain this  provision,  for  the  three  times  I 
mentioned.  But.  there  were  other  prob- 
lems that  surfaced,  not  this  project, 
which  prevented  flnal  action  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  on  the  water 
resources  authorization  bill. 

Now  we  are  attempting  here,  and  prop- 
erly so,  to  amend  a  House-passed  bUl. 
The  project  is  needed.  It  is  needed  badly. 
It  is  a  vitally  important  region  of  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  that  is  affected, 
an  area  of  very,  very  heavy  coal  mining 


operations,  both  deep  mines  and  surface 
mines. 

We  are  in  no  way  trying  to  tHing  about 
something  that  is  a  bonanza.  We  are  au- 
thorizing a  project  which  has  had  a  long 
study,  a  continuing  review,  passage  by 
the  Soutte  on  three  occasions,  and  now 
brought  forth  by  this  methodology.  I 
know  the  able  majority  leader  will  speak 
to  this  project. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  distinguished  seniw  colleague 
yidd? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
this  amendment  authorizes  $200  mil- 
Uon  in  flood  protection  measures  for  a 
water  resource  project  that  is  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Tug  Pork  Valley  of  West  Virginia 
is  one  of  the  largest  coal-producing  areas 
serving  the  Eastern  United  States,  but. 
unfortunately,  it  is  located  in  a  highly 
flood-prone  area.  In  April  1977  the  Tug 
Fork  Valley  was  devastated  by  a  500-year 
high  level  flood  that  caused  in  excess  of 
$200  million  in  damages,  and  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  human  misery  and 
suffering.  It  was  truly  one  of  the  mira- 
cles of  this  century  that  no  lives  were 
lost  in  connection  with  that  flood.  Only 
9  months  later,  on  January  26,  1978, 
the  Tug  Fork  Valley  again  experienced 
flooding,  resulting  in  further  damages 
which  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  es- 
timated at  approximately  $9  million. 
These  continuing  flood  conditions  in  the 
Tug  Pork  Valley  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  major  impediment  to 
increased  coal  production  and  the  ccm- 
comitant  economic  development  of  this 
valley. 

The  Tug  Fork  Valley  contains  5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  recoverable  coal  and 
if  we  are  to  achieve  any  measure  of  en- 
ergy independence — which,  to  date,  has 
consisted  mostly  of  rhetoric — it  can  only 
happen  through  increased  coal  produc- 
tion in  areas  such  as  Tug  Valley  which 
serve  the  populous  and  manufacturing 
areas  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
by  increasing  mandatorily,  if  necessary, 
our  coal  usage.  But.  to  accomplish  this 
goal,  both  the  mines  and  the  people  who 
mine  coal  must  be  protected  from  flood- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  Senator  Randolph, 
who  chairs  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works:  and  Senator 
Gravel,  who  chairs  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resourees,  and  Senator  Do- 
MKNici.  the  ranking  member,  for  their 
diligent  work  on  the  Tug  Pork  legislation. 

Both  Senators  Randolph  and  Gravxl 
have  given  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  develop  this  legislation.  Water 
authorization  bills  which  included  au- 
thorizations for  protection  of  the  Tug 
Fork  Valley  have  passed  the  Senate  three 
times:  On  June  22.  1977;  May  4,  1978; 
and  October  14,  1978.  However,  none  of 
these  measures  achieved  enactment  into 
law. 

In  many  instances,  the  historical  de- 
velopment and  economic  growth  of  this 
Nation  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  de- 
velopment and  proper  utilization  of  our 
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water  resources.  This  amendment  like- 
wise, will  protect  and  make  possible  the 
further  development  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  precious  and  needed  re- 
sources— coal — our  only  available  and 
reliable  energy  source.  I  want  to  state 
emphatically  that  Senators  Randolph. 
Gravel,  and  I  will  continue  our  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  secure  passage  of  S.  703. 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1979.  as  it  proceeds  through  its  various 
legislative  processes  toward  final  enact- 
ment. 

However,  time  is  of  the  essence.  The 
people  of  the  Tug  Pork  Valley  have 
waited  too  long  already — over  2 '/a 
years — for  this  urgently  needed  and  long 
overdue  protection,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  moving  today  to  amend  H.R.  5872— 
to  get  this  protection  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  last  65  years,  the  brave  resi- 
dents of  Tug  Fork  have  experienced  13 
major  floods  and  suffered  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  damages. 

"Hie  April  1977  flood  destroyed  more 
than  600  homes  and  damaged  in  excess 
of  4,700  others.  It  left  clothing  and 
household  goods  clinging  to  tree  tops 
along  the  river  banks,  and  closed  perma- 
nently 10  percent  of  the  business  estab- 
lishments including  two  coal  mines.  It 
washed  out  bridges  and  over  200  miles  of 
highways  and  railroad  tracks.  And  it  dev- 
astated the  cities  of  Matewan  and  Wil- 
liamson. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  sore- 
ly needed  to  minimize  and,  hopefully, 
eliminate  the  constant  threat  of  floods 
for  the  energy  rich  Tug  Pork  Valley  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tioa. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
time  the  water  resources  subject  was  on 
the  floor  I  did  have  a  colloquy  with  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Randolph.  As  I  recall,  my  good  and  close 
friend  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  there  at  that  time  also.  This  col- 
loquy concerned  the  plight  of  the  Kodiak 
Harbor,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
the  committee  has  determined  that  this 
harbor  is  of  such  high  priority  that  it. 
too,  ought  to  be  included  in  this  amend- 
ment today. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  har- 
bors In  the  country  today.  The  Alaska 
fishing  fleet  is  building  at  a  rate  that  no 
one  can  comprehend.  We  have  increased 
our  harvest  from  the  seas  off  Alaska  since 
the  passage  of  the  200-mile  limit  biU. 

I  might  say  with  some  pride  that  my 
youngest  son.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
on  one  of  the  vessels  of  this  fleet — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  vessel  we 
called  the  Highliner  of  the  Paciflc  last 
year.  They  awarded  to  the  captain  of 
that  vessel  the  Highliner  award  which 
meant  that  it  caught  flsh  of  greater 
dollar  value  than  any  vessel  on  the 
Paciflc,  in  the  Pacific  fleet. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us  that  this  harbor  be  improved  and 
that  we  have  adequate  facilities  for  this 
expanding  fleet. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  who  are  here 
today  to  offer  this  amendment.  The  co- 


sponsors  have  already  been  listed,  which 
cosponsors  include  my  colleague  from 
Alaska,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

It  is  a  very  vital  project  and  a  very 
necessary  project,  I  think,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  it  offered  here  once  again. 

It  has  previously  been  passed  in  the 
Senate  three  times  but  not  once  have  we 
been  able  to  enact  it  into  law,  and  I  hope 
this  one  can  be  enacted  into  law  so 
that  we  can  proceed  with  this  very  vital 
harbor  when  it  is  most  needed  so  that 
the  fishing  fleet  can  use  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  discussions  we  had  recently  on  this 
project.  I  know  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, particularly  Senator  Domenici. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources,  who  has 
given  attention  to  it.  as  well  as  Senator 
Stafford,  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  our  committee  feel  very  strongly,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  about  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action  with  refer- 
ence to  this  project.  It  is  one  that  is 
very  im.portant  to  the  overall  energy 
situation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  it  is  very  vital  to 
have  these  vessels  there  so  they  can 
have  a  safe  port  and  not  go  further  as 
they  are  involved  in  fishing  off  the  shores 
of  Alaska.  Kodiak  is  the  second  largest 
fishing  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  very  much  in  need  of  expansion,  as 
would  be  authorized  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment.  Both  of  the  proj- 
ects contained  therein — the  Kodiak  Har- 
bor project  and  the  Tug  Fork  project — 
have  already  passed  this  Senate  three 
times  previous  to  today. 

In  that  regard,  that  should  dispel  any 
concern  about  the  institution,  about  the 
committee,  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
in  terms  of  these  two  projects  as  part  of 
an  ongoing  procedure  here  in  the  Senate 
of  evaluating  such  projects.  So,  in  that 
regard.  I  am  here  to  indicate  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment. 

However,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
indicate  my  extreme  concern  about  the 
water  policy  of  this  coimtry.  First  of  all. 
there  are  no  priorities.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram that  is  basically  about  as  willy-nilly 
as  the  wish  and  whim  of  Members  of  both 
bodies  and  crises  that  occur. 

Second,  because  of  this,  this  overall 
program,  in  this  Senator's  opinion,  has 
been  losing  credibility  in  the  institution 
and  nationally.  While  this  country  needs 
more  resources  put  into  water  policy  and 
water  projects,  the  program  is  declining. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  is  that  the 
investment  by  this  Nation  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  now  dropped 
about  40  percent  in  4  years.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan)  ,  while  the  water  needs  grow, 
the  investment  is  down  in  real  dollars. 

I  believe  that  is  not  an  indication  that 
Congress  is  not  concerned  about  water 


policy  but,  rather,  it  is  an  indictment  of 
a  system  that  is  not  working  very  well, 
a  very  vulnerable  subject  to  attack,  and 
we  have  not  taken  the  aggressive  innova- 
tive action  in  Congress  to  revive  it,  make 
it  more  credible  and  more  operative. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  way  that 
this  can  continue  without  doing  great 
harm  to  the  American  people  and  the 
country.  There  is.  Indeed,  no  way  that 
this  revitalization  can  occur,  until  we 
bring  the  sovereign  States  into  tne  act 
in  terms  of  meaningful  participation,  im- 
til  we  assign  to  them  a  significant  role  in 
prioritizing  projects  and  until  we  clearly 
define  that  they  must  put  up  some 
amount  of  the  cost  of  projects  that  we 
give  them  this  privilege  of  prioritizing. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  that, 
I  have  introduced  a  sweeping  measure 
with  some  tremendous  assistance  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Moynihan)  as  its  prime  cosponsor.  Sen- 
ate bill  1241  would  completely  change  the 
water  policy  of  this  coimtry  in  terms  of 
prioritizing  the  role  of  the  States,  defin- 
ing their  monetary  requirements,  and  ex- 
pediting the  projects  which  now,  in  the 
corps'  hands,  are  taking  an  average  of  26 
years  from  the  time  they  begin. 

Having  said  that.  I  would  ask  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  a  question.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  as  the  chairman 
knows,  is  generally  concerned  in  this 
area.  I  want  the  full  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  proceed  with  dispatch  concern- 
ing the  omnibus  water  bill  before  it.  But, 
equally  as  important,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  Domenici -Moynihan  bill,  basi- 
cally, what  I  have  just  described.  Senate 
bill  1241.  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
be  heard  by  that  committee  so  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  and  I  can  attempt  to 
give  this  institution  an  opportunity  to 
vote  in  an  enlightened  manner  on  the  ap- 
proach and  philosophy  of  the  Domenicl- 
Moynihan  bill. 

I  ask  my  good  friend :  Does  the  Senator 
join  with  us  in  this  sense  of  urgency  that 
we  be  given  this  opportunity  and  that  we 
have  an  expedited  omnibus  bill  so  we 
will  have  that  chance? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  reluctant  to  join  with  the  Senator. 
I  am  eager  to  join  with  the  Senator.  And 
I  indicate  that  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  . 

I  have  had  the  opportunity,  even  last 
night,  to  read  a  documented,  reasoned 
proposal,  which  is  a  joint  proposal,  that 
sets  forth  the  deficiencies  in  the  present 
program  of  water  projects.  This  was 
given  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  . 

Now,  I  wish  to  say — and  this  Is  not 
a  pleasantry — that  both  of  the  Senators 
who  are  proposing  this  change  realize 
that  I,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said : 

As  new  discoveries  arc  made,  new  truths 
discovered  and  opinions  change  with  the 
charge  of  circumstances.  Institutions  must 
advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

But  even  another  man  at  a  later  time, 
a  President  during  a  crisis.  Abraham 
Lincoln,   used   this   language  when   he 
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faced  a  very  real  need  for  change.  He 
said  these  words : 

We  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall 
save  our  country. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  would 
think  that  we  will  go  into  the  matter 
which  is  proposed. 

The  Senators  are  both  knowledgeable 
in  this  field.  I  think  that  what  is  being 
said  by  the  Senator,  and  perhaps  will  be 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  today,  regarding  what  I  call 
the  equities  of  this  water  resource  pro- 
gram, makes  certain  good  sense  to  me. 

When  I  say  that.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  there  are  serious  questions  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  cur- 
rent arrangement — I  have  said  that 
and  I  reemphasize  it — for  authorizing 
and  prosecuting,  if  we  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly, the  water  resources  projects. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  lack  of  progress  being 
made. 

I  think  Senator  Moynihan  has  called 
to  my  attention  that  which  is  valid. 
When  a  project  is  approved  it  is  30  years 
before  it  is  actually  brought  to  reality. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  number  is  26  years. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct.  And 
that  is  before  it  starts. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Not  how  long  there- 
after. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Of  course,  Senator  Domenici  and  Sen- 
ator Moynihan,  if  they  had  a  project  in 
which  they  were  intensely  interested — 
even  with  their  stability — they  might  not 
be  around  to  see  the  project  come  to 
fruition.  I  would  not  like  that,  I  assure 
you. 

I  fully  understand  the  demonstration 
concept  which  is  offered  by  Senators 
Domenici  and  Moynihan.  I  think  that  the 
concept  deserves  not  just  consideration, 
but  I  think  it  has  a  priority  with  me  and 
I  am  sure  with  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  think  the  14  members  of 
our  committee  will  look  with  favor  on 
not  putting  this  on  a  shelf,  but  moving 
it  forward.  I  make  that  pledge,  of  course, 
on  my  personal  behalf.  The  block  grant 
approach  could  do  considerable  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  water  resource  projects. 

When  this  matter  comes  to  the  full 
committee— and  that  will  be  later  this 
spring — for  consideration,  I  want  to  care- 
fully, as  the  other  Members  will,  examine 
the  Domenlci-Moynihan  proposal  with 
the  hope,  even  though  I  could  not  com- 
pletely support  everything  that  is  pro- 
posed at  this  point,  that  there  could  be 
at  least  some  phasing  in,  of  the  demon- 
stration program  that  is  offered  by  the 
two  Senators. 

Both  of  the  Senators  are  to  be  com- 
mended. This  is  not  just  a  gesture  when 
I  say  that. 

I  know  in  New  York,  that  the  State  has 
been  bypassed.  It  really  has.  It  has  been 
bypassed,  and  perhaps — and  I  must  not 
be  unkind  to  anyone — ^there  has  not  been 
the  Interest  here  on  Capitol  Hill  given 


by  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
New  York  State  to  this  subject  matter. 
And  that  is  not  in  any  way  a  criticism 
that  is  aimed  at  any  individual.  But  I 
just  think  that  we  have  not  heard  too 
much  from  those  in  New  York  State  until 
now  and  we  are  hearing  it,  and  hearing 
it  clearly. 

Well,  we  must  not  just  do  something 
because  we  hear  it  now.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced— I  am — that  this  is  a  very  pro- 
pitious time  in  which  to  have  the  dis- 
cussion here  today,  as  we  think  of  two 
projects  which,  very  frankly,  have  passed 
this  Senate  three  times  and  yet  have  not 
become  a  part  of  our  law.  The  j>eople 
in  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia,  in 
the  Cumberland  River  Valley  of  Ken- 
tucky, are  frightened  almost  every  time 
it  begins  to  rain  because  they  see  the 
wiping  out  of  the  communities  and  the 
starting  again. 

So  I  am  going  to  work,  and  I  believe 
the  committee  members  will  work,  with 
both  Senators,  and  we  will  develop  an 
effective  and  better  water  resources  pro- 
gram than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  pledge.  I  make  it 
with  the  best  of  intention,  and  I  assure 
both  Senators  as  long  as  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  I  will  take  it  as  a  pledge 
which  I  shall  be  responsible  to  see  is 
carried  forward. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
and  I  could  not  value  more  what  we 
have  just  heard.  When  JErnnNCS 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  makes  a 
pledge,  an  event  has  occurred.  We  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  openness  to  this 
matter. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  to  bear 
with  me  for  just  a  few  remarks  about 
the  specifics  before  us  and  the  proposals 
we  have  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  rather 
unusual  arrangement  of  attaching  a 
major  enterprise  of  this  kind  to  a  bill 
which  just  came  over  from  the  House, 
putting  in  something  for  Alaska,  which 
had  also  been  previously  approved,  the 
most  important  fact  is  that  we  are 
doing  once  again  what  we  have  done 
two  and  three  times  before,  which  is  to 
approve  these  measures  because  this 
present  arrangement  is  not  getting  the 
work  done. 

The  chairman  has  spoken  of  people  in 
the  Cumberland.  Tug  Fork,  and  Mingo 
Coimties.  When  it  rains,  they  are 
concerned. 

They  ought  to  be.  after  that  1977 
fiood.  But.  when  is  this  work  going  to 
get  done?  At  the  rate  we  are  going,  they 
can  expect  some  relief  in  the  21st 
century. 

I  wish  the  majority  leader  had  been 
able  to  stay  on  the  floor  because  I 
know  he  cares  about  this.  I  am  here  to 
say  that  the  work  we  are  authorizing 
may  get  done  in  the  21st  century.  As 
we  know,  the  corps  has  not  designed  a 
project.  As  we  know,  the  corps  does 
not  know  what  It  will  cost.  And,  as  we 
know,   the  present  arrangements  date 


back,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  the  legis- 
lation which  followed  the  Crtiio  River 
fioods  of  1936.  which  imposed  the  cost- 
benefit  standard,  and  which  is  a  ques- 
tionable arrangement,  frankly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  At  that  time  it  was 
the  beginning  of  not  just  taking  a  proj- 
ect because  Senator  So-and-So  or 
Representative  So-and-So  wanted  it  and 
it  seemed  to  be  a  gcKxl  project. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  has  advanced, 
but  it  has  led  to  some  strange  counting. 
It  has  led.  for  example,  to  the  present  law 
which  states  that  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  benefits  attributable  to  the 
objective  set  forth  in  section  209  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  flood-control  measures 
authorized  by  this  section. 

In  other  words,  we  are  stating  what 
in  fact  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  just 
getting  by  because  otherwise  we  will 
not  have  this  program  which  we  need. 

I  stand  silent  on  this  matter,  but  I  do 
say  to  our  beloved  chairman  that  the  day 
has  come  when  this  new  arrangement 
will  woric. 

I  see  the  majority  leader  on  the  floor, 
and  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier. 

The  proposal  we  are  swlopting  today 
may  come  to  fruition  in  the  21st  century. 
The  average  time  between  authorization 
and  the  beginning  of  construction  is 
some  26  years.  The  backlog  is  irrational 
and  unmanageable.  The  criteria  are 
wrong  and  the  regional  balance  Is  al- 
together out  of  proportion. 

In  the  budget  which  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  yesterday,  there  is  $4 
biUion  for  water  projects.  The  State  of 
New  York  has  six-tenths  of  1  percent.  We 
cannot  go  on  that.  That  is  true  of  the 
whole  Northeast  part  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  these  programs. 
These  programs  had  to  do  with  Western 
expansion,  going  back  to  the  great  flood 
on  the  Ohio  in  1936. 

But  more  importantly  than  who 
shares,  there  is  not  a  penny  for  new  con- 
struction in  the  President's  program; 
not  a  penny.  We  have  authorized  some 
work  but  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  we 
will  never  get  it. 

Did  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  say 
the  projects  are  down  40  percent? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  in  real  dollars, 
in  4  years. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  amount  of  ccm- 
struction  Is  down,  down,  down.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  introduce  a  pro- 
gram which  is  rational  and  national.  It 
divides  the  national  appropriation 
among  the  States  with  a  formula  per- 
taining to  population  and  to  territory, 
with  a  special  provision  for  Alaska.  It 
gives  the  States  the  requirement  to  rank 
their  priorities  and  then  to  choose  them 
and  not  to  go  through  the  gymnastics  of 
the  benefit-cost  ratio,  or  the  exemptions, 
as  we  have  to  do  now. 

I  am  just  so  pleased  to  hear  our  chair- 
man say  that  there  comes  a  time  when 
old  arrangements  have  to  be  changed. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  national  input 
behind  these  programs,  they  cannot  be 
blocked  by  the  odd   person  here  and 
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there.  The  majority  leader  heard  me 
screaming  2  years  ago.  That  stalemate 
will  go  Ml  until  we  do  the  kind  of  things 
we  are  talking  about. 

TTiat  is  why  we  have  taken  this  oc- 
casion, and  we  are  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity. I  am,  for  one,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  also  enor- 
mously heartened  to  hear  the  chairman 
say  what  he  has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  too, 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Randolph)  for  his  words  of  wisdom  this 
morning.  Things  that  have  worked  for 
decades  in  this  great  American  society 
frequently  just  stop  working  for  various 
reasons.  I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  the 
American  water  policy — everything  from 
the  corps'  projects  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  everything  in  be- 
tween— is  not  working.  We  have  to  rede- 
fine our  national  intent. 

I  repeat,  I  did  not  prepare  and  think 
through  Senate  bill  1241,  and  go  visit 
with  my  good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) ,  asking  him  to  look  at  it  and 
be  my  cosponsor,  because  I  am  against 
water  projects.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I 
am  convinced  that  unless  we  turn  that 
program  around  where  it  makes  more 
sense,  where  it  can  be  expedited,  where 
it  can  address  a  diversity  of  issues  in  an 
equitable  and  fair  manner,  we  are  going 
to  have  less  and  less  of  a  national  pro- 
gram, with  an  ever-increasing  problem 
in  the  country.  The  crisis  of  oil  and 
energy  is  here  now,  and  the  next  crisis 
will  be  the  crisis  of  water. 

(Mr.  BUMPERS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  one  is  against  a  water 
program  in  this  country,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  do  nothing,  keep  the  present 
arrangements  in  place,  and  we  will  end 
up  with  nothing? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Some  people  feel  we 
might  somehow  or  other  be  opposed  to 
these  programs.  What  we  see  is  their 
demise,  their  steady  demise. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  make  one  fur- 
ther observation.  In  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion, much  of  the  delay  that  has  attended 
significant  water  projects  in  this  country 
is  because  we  have  not  put  the  proper 
responsibility  in  local  officials.  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  commissioners  at  the 
county  level,  and  the  like.  Consequently, 
national  officers  have  to  make  fantastic 
decisions  affecting  local  environment 
and  local  policy.  As  well  intentioned  as 
they  are,  their  activity  is  met  by  delay, 
harangue,  litigation,  and  continual  ef- 
fort to  get  it  done  nontheless,  because  it 
seems  that  from  on  high  they  have  been 
told  to,  under  this  policy  we  have. 

The  other  ingredient  of  our  bill  is 
that  we  are  going  to  put  that  capacity, 
that  problem  of  working  with  the  local 
people,  satisfying  local  needs,  environ- 
mental concerns  and  priorities,  back 
down  there  for  the  next  decade  or  so 
and  see  if  it  will  not  be  better  handled 
by  those  at  the  local  level. 

I  am  going  to  close  by  saying  that  I 


pledge  this:  that  this  is  the  first  bar- 
rage here  this  morning;  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  going  to  vote  on  whether  we 
want  to  continue  the  archaic  policy 
that  we  have  in  water  projects  and 
water  programs  or  whether  they  want 
to  enter  the  decade  of  the  eighties 
committed  to  a  national  program  that 
will  work,  even  if  some  particular  tradi- 
tions have  to  be  phased  out  and  we 
move  on  with  some  new  and  better  tra- 
ditions that  will  serve  the  people. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  for  his  good  words 
today.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  here  in 
support  of  the  two  projects  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  three  times 
heretofore.  I  hope  they  will  be  expedited. 
I  know  of  his  great  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple affected  by  the  major  product  in  that 
amendment.  I  want  to  do  my  part  to 
assist  him  in  expediting  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  just  comment  that  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Senator's  words.  In  the  absence  of 
the  majority  leader,  I  want  the  record 
to  indicate  that  he  and  I  know  just  what 
the  loss  was  in  that  last  flooding  in  1977, 
something  over  $100  million.  That,  of 
course,  has  been  just  the  last  that  we 
had.  Before  that,  other  floods  took  place. 

You  see,  someone  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  well,  let  the  people  go  else- 
where. How  are  we  going  to  mine  the 
coal? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  where  the 
coal  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  How  are  we  going 
to  mine  the  coal?  That  is  where  the  coal 
is  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  the  State — the  very  narrow  val- 
leys and  precipitous  hills.  "These  are  the 
problems  that  we  face. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  the  Tug 
Fork  proposal  comes  here  and  we  are 
realists  when  we  bring  it  in.  It  is  not 
that  we  want  something  to  accrue  to 
our  benefit  as  having  been  able  to  do 
something.  We  feel  it  is  in  the  national 
interest.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  active.  We  have  and  we  shall 
continue  to  be. 

But  beyond  these  two  projects  in 
West  Virginia,  and  parts  of  Kentucky 
and  Alaska,  we  come  to  a  benchmark,  as 
it  were,  a  watershed,  even,  if  we  want 
to  use  that,  because  that  is  a  word  that 
is  used. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Not  a  bad  image,  I 
sav  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  come  to  that 
point  where  the  discussion  and  counsel- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoBiENicr)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  have  given 
to  us  should  be  disseminated  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  that  with  what  is  said  here 
today,  we  can,  in  the  proper  manner, 
bring  that  to  the  attention  of  other  Sena- 
tors because  always,  they  and  their  aides 
are  not  reading  the  Record — understand- 
ably. But  on  this  subject,  it  may  surprise 
them  before  we  get  the  work  done  even 
in  the  committee  itself. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from   Kentucky    (Mr.   Huddleston)    be 


included  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Also,  for  the  record, 
may  we  have  the  reading  of  the  names 
of  those  who  sponsor  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  sponsors. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  for  himself,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Stevens,  atul  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  5872)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONCLUSION   OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:46  a.m.,  recessed  until  1  p.m., 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  BoREN). 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  leadership  is  attempting  to  assist  in 
getting  a  waiver  resolution  with  respect 
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to  the  Nicaraguan  matter,  and  at  this 
moment  we  are  still  waiting  on  the  budg- 
et waiver. 

So,  in  an  effort  to  give  every  opoor- 
tunity  to  try  to  put  that  waiver  resolu- 
tion together,  and  get  the  votes  for  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:01  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  . 


THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  5  minutes  for  debate  on  the 
resolution,  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Church  and  Mr.  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Church,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  its  consideration  of  the  House 
resolution  and  for  their  action  in  de- 
leting the  reference  in  the  whereas 
clause : 

Whereas  the  President  on  January  20. 
1980,  urged  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  propose  to  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  that.  If  the  Soviet  troops  are 
not  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan  within  one 
month,  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  be 
transferred  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  be 
cancelled  for  this  year; 

That  means  by  February  20. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  I  never 
could  understand  the  commonsense  be- 
hind the  idea  that  so  long  as  you  stop 
invasion,  so  long  as  you  stop  aggression, 
so  long  as  vou  stop  murder  and  mayhem 
in  Afghanistan  by.  say.  February  19.  then 
we  shall  come  to  the  Olympic  games.  In- 
ferentially,  we  reward  and  condone  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
caught  this  misunderstanding.  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  intended. 

The  fact  is  that  they  have  already 
offended  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  the 
invasion  in  and  of  itself.  I  particularly 
hope  we  can  in  this  resolution,  as  the 
resolution  indicates,  back  our  Olympic 
athletes  but  also  back  our  country. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  249,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
which  urges,  among  other  things,  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  relocate  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games. 

Mr.  President,  last  week.  President 
Carter  delivered  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  a  strong  and  sober  state 
of  the  Union  address.  He  said  that  Amer- 
ica, along  with  the  entire  world,  has  en- 
tered into  the  decade  of  the  1980's  in  the 


midst  of  a  deepening  political  crisis — a 
crisis  caused  by  the  Soviet  Union's  ruth- 
less invasion  of  the  sovereign  nation  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Soviets  have  steadfastly  claimed 
that  they  have  done  nothing  in  Afghan- 
istan but  go  to  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
neighbor  in  distress.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  the  world  community  has  recognized 
the  Soviet  action  for  what  it  really  is — 
unmitigated  armed  aggression.  Indeed, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  condemned  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  and  rightly  so. 
Without  regard  to  international  law  or 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  and  its  people,  the  So- 
viets conspired  in  the  overthrow  and  ex- 
ecution of  Afghanistan's  head  of  state, 
and  invaded  that  country's  cities  and  vil- 
lages with  tens  of  thousands  of  troops. 
The  terrible  circumstances  of  this  action, 
as  expressed  by  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher,  are  "imprec- 
edented  even  in  the  long,  postwar  his- 
tory of  Soviet  occupation  and  domina- 
tion of  neighboring  states.  The  Soviet 
action  is  a  threat  to  world  peace — and,  in 
particular,  to  the  security  of  the  nations 
surrounding  Afghanistan." 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  must  now  send  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  signal  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  will  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  their  aggression.  To  be  sure,  all  Amer- 
icans must  make  sacriflcies  in  order  to 
permit  our  Nation  to  take  reprisals,  short 
of  military  action,  which  will  extract  a 
penalty  from  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  as  a  nation,  have 
learned  any  lessons  from  history,  i  hope 
we  have  learned  how  to  deal  with  ag- 
gression, by  one  nation  against  another 
to  which  we  cannot  reply  militarily.  I 
need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
United  States,  and  its  allies  did  not  deal 
appropriately  with  Nazi  Germany  prior 
to  the  Berlin  Olympics  in  1936.  Shortly 
before  the  summer  games  of  that  year. 
Hitler's  army  occupied  the  Rhineland. 
Tragically,  we  allowed  the  German  war 
machine  to  act  with  impunity.  We  took 
no  reprisals  to  penalize  Hitler;  we  con- 
ducted business  as  usual  by  sending  our 
Olympic  team  to  Berlin  for  the  interna- 
tional competition. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
participation  in  the  Berlin  games  was  a 
serious  mistake,  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments bear  that  out.  In  the  years  follow- 
ing the  Berlin  Olympiad,  Hitler  invaded 
Austria,  he  invaded  the  Sudatenland.  he 
occupied  Lithuania,  ad  he  bhtzkrieged 
Poland,  while  we  and  our  European  allies 
stood  idly  by.  One  unopposed  act  of  ag- 
gression invited  another,  until  we  who 
had  stood  on  the  sidelines  finally  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  repeat  this 
course  of  events  in  the  1980's  with  the 
Soviet  Union?  The  answer  should  be  a 
resounding  "No!" — we  cannot  afford  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  our  past;  the 
price  will  be  too  high.  We  must  make  the 
Soviets  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
their  illegal  aggression  and  our  stubborn 
determination  to  oppose  it.  President 
Carter  has  determined  that  the  removal 


of  the  summer  Olympic  games  from 
Moscow,  or  short  of  that,  the  boycott  of 
the  Moscow  games  by  American  ath- 
letes, if  Soviet  troops  remain  in  Afghan- 
istan, would  be  the  single  most  effective 
short-term  nonmilitary  sanction  we  can 
impose  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  ac- 
tions which  now  threaten  world  peace 
and  security.  I  strongly  believe  that  this 
is  the  best  course  of  action,  and  I  there- 
fore support  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 249,  which  urges  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  approve  the  pro- 
posal of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to 
move  the  Moscow  games  to  an  alterna- 
tive site. 

Mr.  President,  like  every  other  Sen- 
ator, and  every  American  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  feel  very  deeply  for  the  many 
young  men  and  women  athletes  in  the 
United  States,  and,  particularly,  for  the 
Olympic  hopefuls  from  my  home  State 
of  Hawaii,  who  have  devoted  so  much 
time  and  effort  in  training  for  the  Olym- 
pic games.  As  one,  who  in  his  younger 
days  played  football  and  competed  in 
boxing,  judo  and  wrestling,  I  know  what 
sort  of  dedication  is  demanded  of  an  in- 
dividual who  strives  to  achieve  excel- 
lence in  any  sport,  especially  as  an 
Olympic  athlete.  In  the  case  of  our 
American  athletes,  preparing  for  the 
Olympic  games  is  an  even  more  difficult 
task,  for  unlike  other  nations  of  the 
world,  our  Government  does  not  finance 
amateur  sports,  or  subsidize  the  training 
of  our  Olympic  hopefuls.  American 
athletes  who  aspire  to  compete  in  the 
Olympiad  must  choose  to  make  sacri- 
fices, physical  and  financial,  on  their 
own. 

But  they,  too,  must  understand  that 
peace  throughout  the  world  is  impossible 
if  the  Soviet  Union  is  allowed  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  price  to  pay  for  their 
military  aggression.  Other  Americans 
will  be  paying  a  price  for  cutting  our  ex- 
ports of  grain  and  high  technology,  and 
all  Americans  will  pay  whatever  it  costs 
to  improve  our  military  strength  in  the 
face  of  this  Soviet  threat. 

As  President  Carter  said  in  his  recent 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee: 

I  have  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect 
for  Olympic  athletes  and  their  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence. No  one  understands  better  than 
they  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  to  achieve  wor- 
thy goals.  There  Is  no  goal  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  goal  at  sUke  here — the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  first  resolve  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion would  rightly  express  the  Senate's 
commitment  to  our  athletes,  that  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  ath- 
letes competing  for  positions  on  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team  should  receive  the  contin- 
uing support,  commendation,  and  con- 
tributions of  the  American  people. 
Should  we  approve  this  section  of  the 
resolution,  this  is  one  Senator  who  in- 
tends to  hold  the  Congress  to  that  re- 
solve. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
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lations  Committee  on  the  content  of  the 
resolution  before  us  today.  Certainly,  it 
deserves  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
U.3.  Senate  to  show  the  firm  resolve  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
promote  the  ideals  upon  which  world 
peace  must  be  built. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  is  al- 
located to  the  minority  under  the  agree- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  and 
a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  Senator  Boschwitz. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
goins  to  vote  against  the  resolution.  I 
think  it  is  a  nonmilitarv  response  and  it 
seems  to  be  becoming  the  principal  re- 
sponse. The  Olympics  is  one  of  the  few 
things  that  the  American  Government 
does  not  finance.  It  is  an  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  people  to  travel  to  Russia 
and  see  what  a  closed  society  really  is 
like.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  world 
press,  on  the  sports  pages  rather  than 
the  general  news  pa§es.  to  see  what  a 
closed  society  is  really  like.  I  believe  they 
should  be  aware  that  dissidents  and  chil- 
dren are  being  moved  out  of  Moscow  so 
that  they  will  not  be  polluted  bv  Western 
thought.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  boycott 
of  the  Olympics  would  be  any  deterrent 
ataU. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  review 
the  New  York  Times  of  1936  and  I  really 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  that  there 
was  a  great  victory  of  public  relations 
through  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans.  I  cannot  imagine  that  happen- 
ing in  1980.  45  years  later. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  So- 
viet TTnion  stands  condemned  before  the 
world  for  its  brutal  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Earlv  today,  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  35  Islamic  countries,  meeting 
hi  Islamabad.  Pakistan,  denounced  the 
Soviet  mvasion  of  Afghanistan  as  the 
flagrant  violation  of  international  law"- 
that  it  is. 

Two  weeks  ago.  by  an  overwhelming 

^^w  ir'^*''"*''''  demanded  that   the 

SSnSrn"  ^'""'"'^  ^^  ''°°^^  ^-- 

n«™"'  ^]^\^°V^^  Government  remains 
unmoved  by  these  expressions  of  world 
outrage.  Soviet  troops  continue  their 
mmtary  subjugation  of  Afghanistan 
openly  and  unashamedly.  Indeed,  the 
f «^^  Government  cares  so  little  for 
world  opinion  that,  just  a  week  aeo 
today,  the  KGB  arrested  Nobe?  Peace 
Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  and  sent  hl^ 
nto  mtemal  exile  because  he  had  darS 

AfghaSSi"  *'^  ^°^^^'  ^-^-  ?^ 
Soviet  brutality  against  Soviet  citizens 
who  champion  the  cause  of  human 
rights  Is  nothing  new.  Sakharov  joins  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  and  heroic  men 
and  women  who  have  been  persecuted 
for  their  convictions.  Already  he  has 
proved,  by  demanding  an  "open  and  pub- 


lic trial,"  that  his  great  voice  raised  in 
the  cause  of  human  rights  will  not  easily 
be  stilled.  And  already  we  have  heard 
other  voices  raised  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  protest  this  latest  persecution  of 
Sakharov. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  neither  the 
voice  of  Academician  Sakharov  raised 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  the  chorus 
of  voices  outside  the  Soviet  Union  that 
is  demanding  that  Soviet  forces  with- 
draw from  Afghanistan  will  be  heard  by 
the  Soviet  people. 

Today  the  Soviet  people  do  not  know 
what  shame  the  actions  of  their  Gov- 
ernment has  brought  upon  them.  They 
do  not  know  that  army  imits  operating 
in  their  name  are  subjugating  Afghan- 
istan. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
that  message  across  to  the  Soviet  people. 
We  have  an  opportimity  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet 
Government  that  the  world  community 
finds  aggression  equally  repulsive 
whether  it  is  practiced  in  Kabul  or  in 
Gorki. 

I  am  well  aware  that  hundreds  of 
dedicated  American  athletes  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  and  to 
represent  this  country  in  the  Moscow 
Olympic  games.  And,  because  of  that,  I 
have  agonized  over  this  vote. 

But,  we  are  dealing  with  a  regime 
which  has  determined  to  make  the  1980 
Olympics  a  Soviet  propaganda  triumph. 
The  Soviet  leaders  intend  to  exploit  the 
Olympic  games  to  impress,  not  only  the 
world,  but  their  own  people  with  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Soviet  State. 
They  intend  to  use  the  1980  Olympics 
to  make  an  overpowering  political 
statement. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we,  along  with 
all  of  those  who  condemn  aggression 
and  who  speak  for  human  rights,  must 
make  a  political  response.  We  must  tell 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  their 
Government  cannot  expect  to  conduct 
the  Olympics  and  aggre.ssion  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  this  resolution.  If 
I  believed  as  Senator  Boschwitz  believes, 
I  would  vote  no.  too.  But  this  is  an  open- 
ing gun  at  a  moment  when  we  have  this 
to  do  and  when  we  can  do  it.  Therefore, 
let  us  do  it. 

I  learned  something  in  boxing  years 
ago,  Mr.  President,  at  the  price  of  being 
sat  on  the  seat  of  my  pants  many  times : 
You  hit  them  from  where  you  are.  This  is 
where  we  are. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  this  is  not 
where  we  are  going  to  stop.  This  is  a 
beginning.  This  is  one  time  when  I  think 
we  are  getting  to  be  both  unified  and 
determined  and,  Mr.  President,  it  is  high 
time,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second? 

There  is  a  suflBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Has  the  pending  busi- 
ness that  was  laid  before  the  Senate  yes- 
terday evening  been  disposed  of  by  a 
voice  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  the 
substitute  has  been  agreed  to  by  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 249  and  move  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  preamble  would  be  in 
order  after  the  resolution  has  been  acted 
upon. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is. 
Shall  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  that  question.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER) ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dako- 
ta (Mr.  Young)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  Young )  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK).  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  88, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

IRoUcBll  Vote  No.  15  Leg.] 

YEAS — 88 


Armstrong 

Glenn 

Muskle 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Ni'nn 

BeUmon 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Blden 

Heflln 

Percy 

Boren 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Helms 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddles  ton 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Harry  F„  Jr. 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Schmltt 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Church 

Johnston 

Slm|}son 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Levin 

S  te  wart 

Dan  forth 

Lugar 

Stone 

DeConclnl 

Magnuson 

Talmadee 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wallop 

Durkln 

McOovem 

v;amer 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

WUllams 

Ford 

Morpan 

Zorinsky 

Oarn 

Moynlhan 
NAYS — 4 

Boschwitz 
Hatfield 

Stevens 

Tsongas 
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So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  249)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  on  the  overwhelming 
vote  by  which  it  has  agreed  to  this  reso- 
lution this  afternoon.  I  think  the  case 
for  it  was  no  better  stated  by  anyone 
participating  in  the  debate  than  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  a  gold  medal  winner  in 
the  Olympics.  He  said: 

The  Imperatives  of  a  stable  world  order 
are  more  Important  than  the  UnperatlveB  of 
the  playing  field. 

I  compliment  him  on  the  very  con- 
structive role  he  has  played  from  the 
outset  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  vote 
today. 

UP   AMENDMEKT   NO.    930 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pream- 
ble of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  249. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chubch), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McGovEaN,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Olenn,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Sakbanes, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Zobinsky.  Mr.  Javfts.  Mr. 
Pesct,  Mr.  Bakex,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA,  Mr.  LucAR.  and  Mr.  Levin,  proposes  an 
uaprlnted  amendment  numbered  930 : 

Strike  the  preajnble  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Initiated  a 
niasslve  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1979:  and 

Whereas  this  Invasion  constitutes  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  International  law  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Afghanistan:  and 

Whereas  this  Invasion  Is  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  security,  and  stability  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  vl<datlng  aU 
standards  of  international  conduct;  and 

Whereas  the  world  community  has  de- 
nounced this  Soviet  act  of  aggression  over- 
whelmingly In  the  United  Nations  Security 
(3ouncU  and  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolution  calling  for  the  Immedi- 
ate and  total  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  In 
Afghanistan;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, responding  to  the  urglngs  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  directed 
Its  officers  to  propose  to  the  Intematlontil 
Olympic  Committee  that  the  1980  Summer 
Olympic  Games  be  removed  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  and  either  relo- 
cated, postponed  or  canceled:  Now,  therefore 
belt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
A  conciirrent  resolution  urging  that  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  move  or 
cancel  the  1980  summer  Olympics,  that  no 
United  States  team  participate  in  Olympic 
games  held  In  Moscow,  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment intensify  Its  efforts  to  win  Interna- 
tional support  for  a  boycott  of  Olympic 
games  held  In  Moscow,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  70  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  66  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSO- 
CIATION ALL  STARS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  260  relating  to  the 
basketball  all-star  game  and  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration 
with  the  overall  time  limit  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  260) 
welcoming  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion All-Stars  to  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  for  the  thirtieth  annual  National 
Basketball  Association  All-Star  Game. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion honoring  the  30th  annual  National 
Basketball  Association  all-star  game  to 
be  held  this  coming  Sunday  at  the  Capi- 
tal Centre  in  Largo,  Md.  This  game  is 
truly  one  of  the  outstanding  athletic 
events  of  the  year  and  we  welcome  to 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and 
to  Maryland  the  NBA  1980  all  stars. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Bullets  should  be  the  host  team  for  the 
1980  all-star  game.  The  Bullets  have 
qualified  for  participation  in  the  NBA 
playoffs  during  each  of  the  past  11  years. 
In  three  of  the  past  five  seasons,  the 
Bullets  were  one  of  two  teams  in  the 
National  Basketball  Association  cham- 
pionship series.  In  1978  the  Bullets 
brought  a  championship  to  Largo  by 
winning  one  of  the  most  memorable  and 
tightly  contested  championship  series. 

The  success  of  the  Bullets  is  a  tribute 
to  the  management,  coaches,  players, 
and,  perhaps  most  especially,  the  fans. 
In  recent  years  the  cry  of  "Bullet  fever" 
has  been  heard  throughout  this  area  as 
Bullets'  fans,  some  of  the  most  vocal  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  entire  country,  have 
expressed  their  support.  These  same  fans 
will  be  out  in  force  on  Sunday  to  cheer 
for  the  best  in  professional  basketball. 

The  NBA  all-star  game  is  being  plaved 
in  Maryland  for  the  first  time  ever,  and 
it  is  with  typical  Maryland  hospitality 
that  I  join  in  welcoming  to  our  State 


Commissioner  Lawrence  O'Brien  and  the 
National  Basketball  Association  for  tne 
playing  of  the  30th  NBA  all-star  game. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  "Largo"  is  more  and  more  well 
known  on  the  American  sports  scene,  and 
the  playing  of  the  NBA  all-star  game  at 
Largo  will  underscore  the  importance 
that  the  Capital  Centre  has  taken  in  the 
life  of  the  national  capital  metropolitan 
area  and  indeed  in  the  sports  Ufe  and 
cultural  life  of  the  entire  country. 

This  is  an  important  event.  It  is  an 
event  which  will  not  only  give  a  partic- 
ular pleasure  and  spice  to  the  sports  fans 
of  the  national  capital  area  and  the  State 
of  Maryland,  but  also  it  will  underscore 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  best  in  sports,  in  athletics,  and  in 
physical  conditioning. 

We  are  very  proud  that  we  have  a 
facility  such  as  the  the  Capital  Centre  at 
Largo  which  can  be  the  host  to  this  im- 
portant event. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  imanimously 
adopt  the  resolution  saluting  the  NBA 
all-star  game  and  saluting  the  players 
who  will  play,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
an  outstanding  sports  event. 

Larry  O'Brien,  is,  of  course,  no  stranger 
to  Washington  or  to  many  of  us.  I  think 
his  leadership  in  the  world  of  basketball 
is  an  important  ingredient  in  making 
this  game  the  important  national  event 
that  it  is. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  outstanding 
sports  weekend  which  we  all  want  it  to  be 
and  I  believe  that  the  recognition  by  the 
Senate  today  will  add  to  that  probability. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and  vote 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  260)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sarbanes)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  have 
been  assured  by  Mr.  Muskie  that  I  have 
his  approval  in  doing  this — to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 330.  the  budget  act  waiver  with  re- 
spect to  S.  2012.  providing  assistance 
which  can  ccmtribute  to  a  restoratiMi  of 
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peace  and  stability  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  to  waive 
section  402(c)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  2012,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  pro- 
visions of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2012.  a  bin  to  authorize  assistance  In  sup- 
port of  peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of 
development  In  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  allow  the  au- 
thorization of  (1)  $80,000,000  In  additional 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1980  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance,  (2)  (2,000,000  In 
additional  budget  authority  tar  fiscal  year 
1980  for  foreign  military  sales  credits,  and 
(3)  $1,000,000  in  additional  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1980  for  international  mili- 
taj-y  education  and  training,  for  nations  in 
Centrsa  Am«-lca  and  the  Caribbean. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  15.  1979.  deadline  be- 
cause the  events  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  nations  which  led  to  the  request 
for  additional  funds  did  not  occur  untu  after 
May  15.  1979. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
this  supplemental  authorization  will  be  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  President  to  provide 
economic  assistance  which  can  contribute 
to  a  restoration  of  peace  and  stability  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  moti(»i  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SPECIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AND 
CARIBBEAN  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  586. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2012)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assistance 
in  support  of  peaceful  and  democratic  proc- 
esses of  development  In  Central  America, 
with  speclaa  attention  to  reestablishing  con- 
ditions of  stability  snd  growth  in  the  Nlca- 
raguan  econcnny,  and  to  provide  additional 
economic  support  for  other  countries  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "^>eclal 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  Assistance 
Act  of  1979". 

S«c.  2.  Chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  536.  Centsal  American  Economic 
Support. — (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  eco- 
nomic growth,  political  stability,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  free  Institutions  in  Central 
America  are  Important  to  the  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther declares  and  finds  that  the  United  States 
can  and  should  play  a  constructive  role  In 
helping  to  achieve  these  goals  and  that 
United  States  assistance  Is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  Nicaragua  and  other  countries 
In  Central  America. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  of  which 
$75,000,000  shall  be  for  Nicaragua  and 
$5,000,000  shall  be  for  Honduras.  Such 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

( 1 )  pursuant  to  the  policy  and  general 
authority  of  chapter  2  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980  to  guarantee  the  financing 
of  credit  sales  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  countries  In  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  under  sections  23  and  24  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  and 

(2)  pursuant  to  the  policy  and  general 
authority  of  chapter  5  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  for  military  edu- 
cation and  training  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

(b)  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sec  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment'  of  legislation  appro- 
priating funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  536  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  thereafter,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b) ,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
three  months,  the  President  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
assistance  for  Nicaragua  from  the  United 
States  and  other  sources.  Including — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  by  the 
United  States  and  expended  since  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  preceding  report  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  report,  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  appropriations  legislation,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  ex- 
pended: 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States  and 
expended  since  the  transmittal  of  the  pre- 
ceding report  or,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
report,  since  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
appropriations  legislation,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  funds  were  expended: 

(3)  the  status  of  private  enterprise  and 
ownership  of  property  in  Nicaragua.  Includ- 
ing Information  concerning  the  nationali- 
zation or  expropriation  of  property  of  United 
States  citizens,  and  specific  measures  the 
United  States  Oovemment  has  taken  and 
Intends  to  take  respecting  such  nationaliza- 
tion or  expropriation: 

(4)  the  status  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
other  communications  media  In  Nicaragua: 
and 

(5)  a  statement  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  not  engaged  In  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  section  502B(a)  (2)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961 

(b)  The  President  is  not  required  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  a  report  under  this  sec- 
tion if,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  be 
covered  by  such  report,  all  of  the  funds  ap- 


propriated under  section  536  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  have  been  expended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  9,  1979,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration forwarded  to  Congress  an  $80 
million  supplemental  aid  request  for 
Central  America.  At  the  same  time,  the 
administration  notified  Congress  that  it 
planned  to  reprogram  aid  fimds  totaling 
$50  million  to  $70  million  for  the  com- 
bined Central  American  and  Caribbean 
region.  As  justification  for  these  actions, 
the  President  informed  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

Many  of  our  neighbors  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  are  in  crisis — crisis 
marked  by  economic  problems,  terrorism, 
and  popular  frustration.  The  resolution  of 
these  problems  in  ways  that  wUl  preserve 
the  Independence  and  security  of  these 
countries,  while  expanding  democracy  and 
supporting  human  rights,  is  very  much  In 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage, draft  legislation  incorporating  the 
$80  million  supplemental  was  introduced, 
by  request,  on  November  15  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
On  Dece.noer  6  and  7,  the  committee  de- 
voted 2  days  of  hearings  to  the  pro- 
posal. At  that  time,  it  received  testi- 
mony from  a  variety  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding academic  experts,  development 
specialists  and  spokesmen  from  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  and  from  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Nicaragua.  In  addition,  the  committee 
heard  from  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  plus  a  number 
of  administration  witnesses  led  by  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  Warren  Chris- 
topher. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week, 
on  December  13,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  up  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, and  for  markup  purposes  it 
agreed  to  consider  a  substitute  proposal 
ofTered  by  my  able  colleague  Senator 
LucAR,  who  serves  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs.  After  the  Lugar  sub- 
stitute was  discussed,  debated  and 
slightly  modified,  the  committee  en- 
dorsed it  overwhelmingly  and  ordered  it 
reported  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  that  bill,  as  amended, 
be  considered  as  an  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  in 
plain,  simple  language,  here  is  what  the 
bill  does; 

It  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $80 
million  in  economic  support  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Of  this  amount,  $75  mil- 
lion shall  be  used  to  provide  disaster 
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relief  aid  and  reconstruction  assistance 
for  Nicaragua  and  the  remaining  $5  mil- 
lion shall  be  used  to  finance  a  number 
of  municipal  development  projects  in 
Honduras. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  funding  is  for 
Nicaragua,  the  bill  requires  the  executive 
branch  to  file  quarterly  reports  not  only 
on  how  these  funds  are  actually  expend- 
ed but,  in  addition,  on  aid  furnished  by 
other  donors;  on  the  status  of  free  en- 
terprise and  property  rights;  on  the 
status  of  press  freedom  and  other  com- 
munications media:  and  on  the  human 
rights  situation  in  general  with  reference 
to  the  specific  requirements  contained 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Finally,  for  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2  million  to  guarantee 
credit  sales  financing  of  defense  articles 
and  services,  plus  $1  million  for  the  in- 
ternational military  training  and  educa- 
tion program. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
pending  measure  is  to  provide  much 
needed  assistance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  funds  in  the  bill  are  ear- 
marked for  the  war-ravaged  nation  of 
Nicaragua  and  are  designed  to  meet  its 
postwar  reconstruction  needs.  Of  the  $75 
million  for  these  purposes,  $70  million 
will  be  provided  on  a  concessional  loan 
basis  and  the  remaining  $5  million  on  a 
grant  basis.  In  broad  outline,  this  fund- 
ing will  help  to  accomplish  two  impor- 
tant objectives:  First,  it  will  provide 
urgently  needed  dollars  necessary  to  fi- 
nance imports  for  the  reconstruction 
effort.  Second,  these  dollars  will,  in  turn, 
generate  local  currency  which  will  be  al- 
located to  private  and  public  sector  ac- 
tivities to  facilitate  economic  recovery. 
Many  of  the  imports  will  be  purchased 
from  U.S.  suppliers,  and  the  Nicaraguan 
private  sector  will  benefit  from  about 
60  percent  of  the  local  currency  activi- 
ties. Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
loan  proceeds  will  directly  generate 
more  liian  30,000  man/years  of  employ- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  where  imemployment 
is  currently  running  between  30  and  40 
percent. 

Thirty  million  dollars  in  local  currency 
will  be  available  for  credit,  principally 
for  working  capital  for  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized businesses  and  farms.  Other 
funds  will  be  directed  to  housing  con- 
struction and  a  national  university  agri- 
cultural school  (projects  to  be  imder- 
taken  by  private  contractors) ,  as  well  as 
to  basic  public  works  projects.  In  sum, 
direct  private  sector  participation  in  the 
package  totals  about  $45  million,  or  64 
percent  of  the  total  program  loan.  In  ad- 
dition, the  $5  million  grant  will  fund 
agricultural  technical  assistance,  grants 
to  private  and  voluntary  agencies, 
various  types  of  technical  assistance  for 
municipal  development,  assistance  to  the 
Central  American  Institute  of  Business 
Administration,  funding  for  U.S.  tech- 
nical experts,  and  scholarships  for  poor 
students  at  the  American  school. 

In  judging  the  merits  of  this  proposal, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  states  the  case  in 
these  terms: 


All  In  all,  the  Committee  finds  UtUe  to 
quarrel  about  in  the  proposed  aid  package 
for  Nicaragua.  As  a  result  of  its  recent  civil 
cooflict,  the  country  is  simply  In  desperate 
stnite.  On  the  human  side,  the  war  left 
35-40,000  dead:  100,000  wounded:  40,000 
orphaned;  2S0,(X)O  homeless;  36-40  percent 
unemployed;  and  1,000,000  in  need  of  food 
assistance.  On  the  econcHnic  side,  war  dam- 
ages. Including  plants  and  facilities  de- 
stroyed, capital  flight  and  production  losses, 
are  estimated  at  almost  $2. 000 .000, (XX);  the 
national  debt  is  calculated  at  $1.5  bllUon, 
some  $662  million  falling  due  this  calendar 
yeajr.  Since  virtually  no  money  was  left  in 
the  national  treasury,  debt  renegotiations 
are  scheduled  to  get  underway  shortly. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  short-to-medlum  term 
econocnlc  outlook  is  bleak  Indeed.  The  funds 
contained  in  this  bill  will  tindoubtedly  help 
to  improve  the  situation,  but  the  Committee 
Is  under  no  illusions  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  the  Impact  $75,000,000 
will  have.  These  funds  wlU  make  a  positive 
and  needed  contribution  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  Nicaragua,  but  they  will  not  jmo- 
vlde  a  cure-all. 

Similarly,  the  Committee  has  no  Illusions 
about  the  impact  of  this  measure  on  the 
political  situation  in  Nicaragua.  It  will  not 
guarantee  either  stability  or  moderatlOD.  But 
It  will  help.  Moreover,  It  will  Indicate  otir 
willingness  to  do  business  with  a  revolution- 
ary government  in  a  political  situation  that 
remains  in  flux.  It  will  also  indicate  our 
willingness  to  accept  the  new  government 
as  a  nationalist  movements-one  that  is  com- 
posed of  and  represents  a  wide  variety  of 
political  Interests  and  viewpoints. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  report  al- 
so notes  "•  •  •  the  legitimate  concerns 
which  have  been  raised  alx)Ut  the  na- 
ture of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and 
the  future  direction  of  it."  The  report 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  committee 
shares  these  concerns,  as  evidenced  by 
the  comprehensive  reporting  requirement 
which  the  committee  views  as  "absolutely 
essential,"  and  which  will  enable  Con- 
gress "•  •  •  to  monitor  the  use  of  aid 
dollars  in  Nicaragua  and  keep  close 
watch  on  developments  relating  thereto." 

Mr.  President,  my  voting  record  on  the 
bilateral  aid  program  makes  it  abim- 
dantly  clear  that  I  am  less  than  enthusi- 
astic about  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. With  considerable  regularity,  I 
have  opposed  the  aid  program — not  be- 
cause I  am  against  helping  the  less  for- 
tunate of  the  world,  but  because  this 
promise  of  help  is  rarely  fulfilled,  while 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  scattered  to 
the  four  winds,  ultimately  ending  up  in 
the  coffers  of  some  tyrant  or  dictatorial 
regime.  All  in  all,  it  tends  to  be  a  pretty 
unsavory  business — one  which  eventu- 
ally comes  back  to  haunt  us  and  dam- 
age our  interests  around  the  world. 
Examples  are  not  difficult  to  find — Iran 
imder  the  Shah;  Nicaragxia  imder 
Somoza. 

The  fundamental  mistake  we  make — 
as  we  did  in  these  and  in  so  many  other 
cased — is  to  back  governments  or  regimes 
which  enjoy  little  or  no  popular  support. 
Despite  such  conditions,  U.S.  aid  and  as- 
sistance continues,  year  after  year  and 
decade  after  decade.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
is  that  U.S.  policy  becomes  identified 
with  the  tyrants  and  dictators  of  the 
world,  rather  than  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  masses  and  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples we  otherwise  profess. 


If  the  aid  program  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  then  all  too  often,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  end  or  what  the 
objective  is.  This  is  a  pretty  sad  com- 
mentary on  a  program  that  annually 
costs  the  taxpayers  literally  billions  of 
dollars. 

These  are  my  concerns  about  the  aid 
business  in  general.  However,  I  also  want 
the  record  to  show  that  in  the  specific 
case  of  Nicaragua  and  the  $75  million  In 
this  bill  for  the  new  government,  I  take 
a  back  seat  to  no  one  in  terms  of  support- 
ing this  request.  Regardless  of  what  kind 
of  label  is  assigned  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  the  fact  is  it  enjoys  broad- 
based,  popular  support;  it  has  obvious 
economic  needs  and  requirements;  and. 
despite  our  many  years  of  support  for  the 
Somoza  dynasty,  it  has  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  work  with  us,  not  for  purposes 
of  self-enrichment,  but  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  development  in 
itself.  It  deserves  the  strong  support  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  oi 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordw  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance,  from  which  I 
should  like  to  quote: 

Dear  Senator: 

The  Administration's  proposed  Special 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  Asslstajice 
Act  (S.  2012)  will  soon  be  considered  by  the 
Senate.  This  legislation  is  a  key  part  of  our 
nation's  urgent  response  to  events  In  this 
troubled  region.  I  hope  that  it  wiU  have  yotir 
strong  support. 

1  urge  you  to  support  this  effort  to  demMi- 
strate  that  the  United  States  can  move 
quickly  to  preserve  its  vital  interests.  We 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  our  own  Hemisphere  that  change  is  pos- 
sible without  resort  to  autliorltarian  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter,  in  its  full  text, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou), 

as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  State, 
W<i3hington.  January  29,  1980. 

Dear  Senator:  The  AdmlnlstratlMi's  pro- 
posed Special  CMitral  American  and  Carib- 
bean Assistance  Act  (8.  2012)  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  This  legislation  is 
a  key  part  of  our  nation's  urgent  response  to 
events  in  this  troubled  rejlon.  I  hope  that 
It  wlU  have  your  strong  mipport- 

Our  interests  are  being  challenged  In  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean,  as  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan.  Social  and  economic  pres- 
sures have  led  to  a  period  of  fundamental 
change  throughout  the  region,  and  Cuba  is 
working  hard  to  exploit  the  resulting  ten- 
sion. Tills  combination  is  provoking  wide- 
spread Instability  and  uncertainty. 

To  meet  this  challenge  and  to  address 
urgent  humanitarian  needs.  President  Carter 
has  proposed  an  addltlcmal  $80  milUon  in 
Economic  Support  Funds  for  the  region. 
Most  of  this  assistance  will  go  to  the  private 
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sector  In  Nicaragua,  to  strengthen  Its  ability 
to  play  an  active  role  In  the  political  struc- 
ture, it  we  can  help  in  this  reconstruction 
effort,  we  will  enhance  the  prospects  for  de- 
velopment and  stability  in  the  entire  area. 
We  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  Nlcaraguan  people  as  they 
confront  fundamental  decisions  on  the  fu- 
ture political  orientation  and  character  of 
their  society. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  effort  to  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  can  move 
qulctay  to  preserve  its  vital  interests.  We 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  OUT  own  Hemisphere  that  change  Is  possi- 
ble without  resort  to  authoritarian  rule. 
Sincerely, 

Ctkus  Vance. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ITP   AMENDMENT    NO.    931 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  1  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WEICKER)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numt>ered  931 : 

On  page  6.  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  Assistance  to  Mexico 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  funds  shall  be  authorized,  nor  funds 
appropriated  for  the  United  Mexican  States 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
termines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
the  oil  spill  from  Ixtoc  I  located  in  Campeche 
Bay,  Mexico  has  been  brought  under  com- 
plete control  and  capped." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  this 
issue  in  this  fonun.  But  the  fact  is  that 
since  June  3  of  1979,  and  contrary  to 
reports  by  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
oilspill  from  Ixtoc  I  in  Campeche  Bay 
goes  on  unabated.  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  and  advised  my  colleagues  of 
that  fact. 

At  a  hearing  held  in  December  of  1979, 
a  1-day  hearing,  all  the  pertinent  in- 
formation on  this  matter  was  reviewed 
very  carefully.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  from  that  hearing,  was  that,  one, 
the  information  given  us  by  the  Mexican 
Government  was  incomplete;  and,  two, 
that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
the  problem  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
American  observers  onsite,  which  re- 
quest was  made  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Government  and  which 
request  has  gone  unanswered,  to  the 
point  of  my  understanding  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


I  realize  the  sensitivity  of  the  matter 
and  the  fact  that  we  desperately  want 
Mexican  oil.  But  I  suggest  that  because 
of  the  rate  of  flow,  which  could  be  any- 
where between  5,000  and  50,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day,  and  the  large  section  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  fish  life  is  being  liter- 
ally destroyed.  Never  mind  the  damage 
that  will  be  done  when  the  currents  push 
this  oil  tack  up  on  U.S.  shores,  more  par- 
ticularly, on  the  shores  of  the  Texas 
coastline. 

I  repeat,  it  is  not  a  question  of  raising 
this  as  a  matter  of  first  impression  here 
today.  It  has  been  raised  on  the  floor 
here  at  least  three  times  by  this  U.S. 
Senator.  It  has  been  formally  raised  in 
the  matter  of  an  inquiry  to  the  Mexican 
Government  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  have  had  hearings  on  the  problem. 
And  still  nothing  is  done. 

There  will  be  those  that  say,  "Well, 
there  are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for 
Mexico." 

That  does  not  bother  me.  What  I  want 
us  to  do  is  to  use  this  as  the  occasion  to 
highlight  the  anxiety  and  the  protest  of 
this  Government  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  an  action  which  continues  in 
total  disregard  of  both  the  U.S.  interests 
here  on  our  coastline  and  the  interests 
of  the  world  in  the  ecosystems  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

If  one  member  of  the  committee  can 
turn  to  me  and  justify  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  respond  to 
this  problem,  I  will  be  glad  to  withdraw 
the  amendment.  I  am  not  here  for  an 
academic  exercise. 

If  one  member  of  the  committee  can 
justify  the  continuance  of  that  oil  spUl, 
where  the  Government  of  Mexico  has 
soecifically  refused  the  technology  of  the 
United  States  and  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  most  limited 
way,  and  where  they  have  refused  onsite 
inspection,  and  where  they  have  actually 
lied  to  the  inquiries  made  of  their  Gov- 
ernment by  ours,  if  anybody  can  justify 
that,  I  stand  here  eager  to  listen  to  the 
explanation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  certainly  yield 
to  the  distingtiished  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Sena- 
tor is  not  going  to  try  to  debate  Ixtoc  I. 
But  this  Senator  would  like  to  know  why 
we  should  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face. 

Whatever  the  Senator  may  say  about 
indicting  those  responsible  for  Ixtoc  I, 
and  I  assume  his  case  is  that  it  is  not  an 
accident,  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  Nica- 
ragua, which  is  what  he  wants  to  hang 
this  amendment  on,  and  if  he  does  hang 
it  on,  as  he  perhaps  knows,  it  would  re- 
sult in  enormous  complexities  for  people 
who  really  have  taken  a  terrible  beating? 

I  think  that  question  is  a  legitimate 
question,  quite  apart  from  this  particular 
oilspill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  is 
that  he  is  as  aware  as  I  am  of  the  fact 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  during 
both  of  our  careers,  amendments  have 
been  introduced  to  measures  before  the 
Senate  which  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  main  purpose  of  the  legislation. 


I  do  not  see  that  the  Nicaraguan  prob- 
lem will  be  interfered  with  at  all. 

I  have  used  this  as  a  vehicle,  however, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  being  roughly 
the  same  area  of  the  world  and,  cer- 
tainly, dealing  with  our  foreign  policy 
when  there  is  at  least  some  connection, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many 
of  the  amendments  that  get  tacked  on 
around  here. 

It  is  merely  a  statement  of  concern 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  over 
the  very  callous  disregard  by  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  insofar  as  their  pollu- 
tion of  both  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
shores  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  should  interfere  at 
all  with  the  legislation  that  is  in  the 
main  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  wiU,  however,  because 
such  a  matter  has  to  go  to  conference. 
When,  as,  and  if  it  gets  to  conference,  the 
House  people  may  feel  very  embarrassed 
about  not  including  it,  because  a  good 
many  of  them  probably  feel  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  If  it  comes  to 
the  President  in  that  form,  for  high  rea- 
sons of  state,  he  may  very  well  veto  it.  It 
introduces  a  totally  different  controversy 
into  this  bill. 

May  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Sen- 
ator? I  notice  that  there  is  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  which  is  going  to  be  debated; 
it  relates  to  Senate  rules  about  gifts,  et 
cetera.  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  to  be 
there;  but  having  been  here  a  day  or  two, 
I  can  assume  that  the  Senator  wanted 
that  matter  voted  on.  He  may  have  put 
it  on  some  other  bill.  But  those  who  feel 
as  I  do  about  whatever  they  were  doing 
probably  said.  "Look,  we'll  give  you  a 
separate  vote  on  that." 

Why  not  take  this  thing  and  let  me 
talk  to  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  joined  by  Senator  Zorinsky, 
who  is  managing  the  bill  on  the  other 
side,  and  see  if  we  can  get  the  Senator 
a  separate  vote  on  his  proposition?  That 
is  what  he  is  seeking.  He  has  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this. 

This  bill,  S.  2012,  is  one  to  which  the 
Senator  probably  is  sympathetic.  The  bill 
presents  a  real  problem  for  us  in  that  it 
deals  with  a  severely  devastated  country 
in  the  post-Somoza  policy. 

Ml'.  WEICKER.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  measure  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  refers.  Is  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 109? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  my  resolution 
to  try  to  clean  up  the  ethics  code  of  this 
body. 

There  we  have  two  entirely  different 
subjects.  There  is  at  least  the  relation- 
ship in  my  amendment  to  a  matter  of 
foreign  policy,  to  a  matter  of  foreign 
policy  in  an  area  of  the  world  in  proxim- 
ity to  the  nations  discussed  in  the  pend- 
ing measure.  No,  that  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  problem. 

In  addition,  the  thing  that  bothers 
me  somewhat  is  that  every  day  this  mat- 
ter goes  on  somewhere  between  5,000  and 
50,000  barrels  of  oil — I  cannot  give  an 
accurate  figure — pour  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  absolutely  no  complaint  on 
the  part  of  our  Government. 

For  those  two  reasons,  I  prefer  to  see 
this  thing  through  in  this  legislation. 
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The  Senator  is  well  aware  that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  part  of  that  conference. 
I  am  sure  that  probably  the  feelings  he 
expresses  here  can  be  shared  by  others; 
and  if  a  few  people  in  the  conference 
want  to  work  the  Senator's  will  should 
it  be  adopted  on  the  floor,  fine. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  I  see  in  our 
response  to  Mexico  our  whole  attitude 
toward  the  energy  problem  which  is 
that  we  will  take  any  indignity  whatso- 
ever, so  long  as  we  can  get  oil  or  the 
prospect  of  oil.  A  long  time  ago,  this 
would  have  been  called  to  a  halt  or  called 
to  account  by  this  Nation. 

I  am  told  by  my  colleagues  and  the 
State  Department  that  this  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive situation  with  Mexico;  we  might 
need  their  oil.  Never  mind  that  it  is 
going  to  destroy  the  Gulf  and  the  cofist- 
line  of  this  country,  because  we  do  not 
stand  up,  not  just  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple but  also  to  a  very  real  danger  to 
something  else  that  is  important  in  this 
country — the  ecosystems,  the  wildlife, 
and  the  food.  That  is  one  of  Uie  great 
fishing  grounds  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Yes,  I  am  forcing  the  issue.  Maybe  I 
will  be  voted  down  on  the  floor.  But  it 
should  be  just  as  appalling  to  all  other 
Senators  as  it  is  to  me  that  in  trying  to 
pursue  this  in  a  logical  and  a  fair  way — 
that  is,  asking  the  Mexican  Government 
for  the  information,  which  information 
was  not  supplied,  or  was  then  supplied 
indirectly — and  go  the  next  step,  which 
is  through  our  State  Department,  to 
have  observers  to  ascertain  the  damage 
being  done,  we  have  never  received  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply.  That  request  was 
made  3  or  4  weeks  ago. 

Our  Government — not  I — the  State 
Department,  has  not  had  the  courtesy  of 
a  reply.  I  have  tried  to  use  all  avenues  of 
approach  and  not  jump  the  g\m,  so  to 
speak,  by  fiiialiy  coming  to  the  floor. 

Finally,  I  think  a  statement  is  neces- 
sary by  us  as  a  body  that  we  want  an 
answer.  If  anyone  thinks  that  is  a  shame- 
ful thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
with  our  panting  around  the  world  for 
oil,  I  cannot  go  along  with  that.  If  any- 
one can  refute  anything  I  say,  in  the 
sense  of  the  oilspill  continuing,  in  the 
sense  of  the  barrels  of  oil  pouring  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  let  him  do  so.  In  a  month, 
it  is  going  to  hit  the  shoreline  of  the  State 
represented  by  Senator  Tower,  because 
of  the  weather  and  the  shifting  of  the 
current.  If  anyone  can  dispute  these 
things,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

To  me,  this  is  a  matter  of  enormous 
urgency  to  all  of  us.  Apparently,  the  ad- 
ministration is  afraid  to  pursue  it.  ITiere- 
fore,  I  ask  the  legislative  branch  for  a 
response  to  what  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment Is  doing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
recommend  against  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  understand 
his  motivation. 

No  one  here,  with  the  probable  excep- 
tion of  my  colleague  from  Texas,  Senator 
Bentsen,  feels  a  greater  sense  of  frustra- 
tion over  the  Ixtoc  oilspill  than  I  do.  It 
is  my  State  that  stands  to  suffer  the 
greatest  amount  of  damage  from  this  oil- 


spill.  Indeed,   it   already   has   suffered 
s(Kne. 

However,  as  I  see  it,  this  amendment 
would  be  just  another  affront  to  the  great 
Republic  of  Mexico,  among  others  that 
have  been  promulgated  against  that 
friendly  neighbor  and  trading  partner 
over  the  course  of  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  gesture,  an  expression, 
of  anger  and  impatience.  It  does  nothing 
but  insult  the  Mexicans. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  Mexico.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  wish  we  did  have  some  sort 
of  economic  assistance  program  for  Mex- 
ico, because  I  think  that  if  the  internal 
economy  of  that  country  could  be  stimu- 
lated, it  would  be  good  for  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  One  reason  why 
we  have  illegal  immigrants  from  Mexico 
coming  across  our  borders  is  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Mexico.  I  believe  that 
a  program  of  enlightened  assistance 
would  be  worth  considering  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  In  any  case, 
there  is  no  money  in  this  bill,  no  author- 
ization, for  Mexico. 

This  amendment,  then,  becomes  a  way 
of  expressing  displeasure.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  Insult  and  an  affront. 

Let  us  consider  the  fact  that  Mexico 
has  some  legitimate  grievances  against 
the  United  States.  We  have  dumped  salt 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  into  Mex- 
ico without  there  being  any  compensa- 
tion. 

Right  now,  our  relationship  with  Mex- 
ico is  not  what  it  should  be.  Mexico  has 
been  a  good  neighbor  of  the  United 
States  for  a  long  time.  They  are  a  prin- 
cipal trading  partner  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  always  enjoyed  a  sub- 
stantially favorable  trade  balance  with 
Mexico.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  always 
bought  more  from  us  than  they  have  sold 
to  us.  We  have  a  number  of  mutual  in- 
terests that  I  think  can  best  be  resolved 
through  diplomacy  and  goodwill,  not  by 
thundering  declarations  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  a  lot  of  our  problems 
with  Mexico  are  a  result  of  the  inepti- 
tude of  this  administration  in  the  han- 
dling of  its  relations  with  Mexico,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  a  partisan  debate 
about  that.  In  fact,  this  administration 
did  veto  what  now  appears  to  have  been 
a  perfectly  good  deal  for  the  sale  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

Then,  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  decided  to  erect  the  in- 
famous "tortilla  curtain"  aroimd  El  Paso, 
to  try  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  Illegal 
aliens. 

Then,  the  President  goes  to  Mexico 
and  makes  some  bad  jokes  about  Monte- 
zuma's revenge. 

I  just  mention  these  as  a  few  of  the 
sticky  points  in  our  relationship  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  accomplish  nothing.  It 
will  not  stop  the  flow  of  oil  from  Ixtoc  I. 
It  will  not  improve  the  climate  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  It  will  not  hasten  the  day  when 
the  well  is  capped  and  the  danger  of  the 
oilspill  subsides  and  recedes. 

It  serves  only  to  be  another  irritant 


in  our  relationship  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

I  am  certainly  not  pleased  with  the 
recent  level  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  over  the  oil- 
spill. 

I  think  in  fact  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  have  been  somewhat  intransigent, 
but  these  criticisms  are  best  aired  in  an- 
other forum  sind  not  in  this  one. 

I  cherish  the  relationship  that  we 
have  with  Mexico,  and  I  fervently  would 
like  to  see  it  improved.  It  should  be  im- 
proved. Indeed,  the  right  ap];HX)ach  by 
the  United  States  I  think  could  result 
in  substantial  improvement. 

The  previous  President  of  Mexico  did 
not  have  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
United  States,  but  the  current  President 
Jose  Lopez  Portillo  came  into  ofBce,  in 
fact,  extending  the  right  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  United  States.  And  it  is  we 
who  have  made  the  principal  errors  that 
have  led  to  the  deterioration  of  our  re- 
lationship with  that  great  republic. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  wigage 
in  an  exercise  of  this  kind  which  is 
tantamount  to  a  temper  tantnmi  and 
which  will  not  impress  the  Mexicans  at 
all  and,  far  from  contributing  to  any  im- 
provement in  the  climate  of  our  rela- 
tionship, far  from  ai4>lying  any  irresist- 
ible pressure  on  Mexico  to  cooperate  with 
us  more,  it  will  be  just  another  factor 
which  in  the  aggregate  contributes  to  the 
current  unacceptable  state  of  our  re- 
lationship with  Mexico. 

I  urge  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
not  to  pursue  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  respond  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  as  to  the  affront  which 
he  bears  to  Mexico,  would  he  like  to 
answer  my  question  as  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  spilling  of  the  oil  and  the  un- 
willingness to  even  explain  or  respond 
to  inquiry  on  that  subject  by  Mexico  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  restate  what  I  have 
already  said.  Our  relationship  is  good 
and  Mexico  has  not  been  disposed  to  be 
cooperative.  I  do  not  think  we  improve 
the  climate  of  cooperation  by  the  passage 
of  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  difference,  of 
course,  is  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
condenmation  by  the  Senate  of  actions 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico.  So  it  can 
be  put  into  the  verbal  category.  But 
what  they  are  doing  to  this  coimtry  is 
a  specific  act  cf  wrong  and  what  goes 
even  farther  is  that  it  has  now  been 
proven  at  the  hearings  that  were  held 
here  a  short  while  ago.  No.  1,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  lied  to  the  United 
States  on  the  amount  of  oil  that  is  com- 
ing forth  from  the  well,  and  No.  2,  now 
it  refuses  to  allow  any  onsite  inspec- 
tion of  the  problem. 

So  I  think  I  can  appreciate  the  elo- 
quence of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  in  his  desire  for  good  rela- 
tions, and  I  might  add  I  voted  for  that 
natural  gas  bill.  I  have  long  been  a  pro- 
ponent of  good  relations  with  Mexico. 
Indeed,  my  family  has  lived  down  there 
since  the  1920's.  And  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  directed  toward  exacerbating  ill 
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will  between  our  two  nations.  I  agree 
that  the  present  administration  has  done 
nothing  to  bring  us  closer  together.  The 
oilspill  is  a  specific  act.  not  a  matter  of 
general  policy,  a  specific  act  of  wrong 
which  is  not  being  righted  and  which  is 
not  being  addressed  by  our  Government. 

I  sat  up  here  on  behalf  of  the  interest 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  trying  to 
preach  decontrol  and  deregulation  in 
New  England  to  get  additional  produc- 
tion. I  am  going  to  go  ahead  and  take 
the  bit  in  my  teeth  on  behalf  of  what  is 
correct  in  terms  of  principle. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  sits  here — I 
might  add  half  of  his  State  govenmient 
came  to  these  hearings  deeply  concerned 
as  to  what  is  being  done  to  his  State — 
and  now  he  says  just  worry  about  the 
relations  with  Mexico  and  let  the  oil 
wash  ashore  on  the  Texas  beaches. 

If  it  were  just  ttie  Texas  beaches,  I 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  go  ahead  and 
lay  the  amendment  aside;  if  that  is  the 
interest  of  those  most  directly  affected 
as  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  fine.  I  am  not  going  to  interfere. 
The  difficulty  is  now  the  entire  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  fishing  grounds  that  are  val- 
uable to  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  much  as  we  may  need  oil,  we  also 
need  food  and  so  does  the  world. 

When  he  talks  about  the  acts  of 
friwidship  of  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
may  I  point  out  to  him  that  Mexico's 
price  per  barrel  of  oil  is  $32  per  barrel 
and  OPBC's  price  is  $26.  So  the  Mexicans 
are  giving  it  to  us  even  more  so  than 
OPEC.  This  is  our  friend  to  the  south. 

May  I  point  out  to  him,  contrary  to 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  this  has  changed 
this  year,  we  now  have  a  $1  billion  trade 
deficit  wHh  Mexico.  They  export  $7  bil- 
lion to  the  United  States:  we  $6  billion  to 
Mexico.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
there. 

Now  I  think  I  understand  what  is  go- 
ing on  here.  The  Senator  is  correct.  Peel- 
ings were  hurt  on  the  other  side  when 
the  President  vetoed  the  natural  gas  bill. 
But  that  in  no  wise  can  be  connected 
with  condoning  by  inaction  a  wrong 
presently  being  perpetrated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  on  both  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator quite  understood  what  I  had  to  say. 
I  am  far  more  concerned,  I  am  sure,  than 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  about  the 
consequences  of  the  oilspill.  Some  of  the 
best  friends  I  have  in  Texas  are  in  the 
shrimp  business,  and  I  am  conscious  of 
what  can  happen  should  this  oil  sweep 
Into  the  Lagima  of  Madre  and  into  the 
nursery  grounds  where  the  shrimp  breed 
and  are  produced.  I  know  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  to  my  State. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  amount  is  going  to  create  the 
kind  of  climate  in  which  we  can  achieve 
greater  cooperation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  would  be  disposed  to  do  more  about 
the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  if  the 
Mexican  Congress  passed  a  resolution  of 
condemnation  of  the  United  States. 


Mexico  is  not  going  to  be  browbeat  or 
intimidated  by  an  amendment  of  this 
kind.  I  am  calling  for  balancing  our  re- 
lationship with  Mexico. 

We  took  Texas  away  from  them  back 
in  1836.  and  I  am  glad  we  did.  I  enjoy 
being  a  Texan,  and  I  think  I  enjoy  it 
more  under  the  American  fiag  than  I 
would  under  the  Mexican  fiag.  although 
I  think  I  might  even  enjoy  it  more  if  we 
would  secede  from  the  United  States  and 
join  OPEC,  but  this  might  not  be  the 
right  time  to  bring  that  up.  Obviously  I 
am  being  facetious.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  some  reporters  who  always  take  me 
seriously  when  I  say  these  things. 

But  the  main  point  is  this:  There  are 
greivances  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  improve  the  climate  of  coopera- 
tion by  the  passage  of  an  amendment  of 
this  kind. 

I  think  there  are  probably  more  griev- 
ances on  our  side  than  there  are  on  their 
side  at  this  point.  But  again  we  should 
not  pass  an  amendment  of  this  kind  that 
certainly  does  not  make  it  any  easier  for 
our  diplomats  to  do  business  with  Mex- 
ico. 

This  is  not  in  the  way  of  really  even 
calling  on  Mexico  to  do  anything  about 
it.  It  is  a  slap  in  the  face.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  Mexico.  The  mat- 
ter is  not  relevant  or  germane  to  this  bill. 
So  it  is  a  gratuitous  slap  in  the  face. 

I  submit  you  are  not  going  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  a  very,  very  serious 
problem,  and  one  that  concerns  me  on  a 
daily  basis,  in  any  case  by  passing  an 
amendment  of  this  kind. 

I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  the  oil 
from  Mexico.  My  State  is  a  net  exporter 
of  energy.  We  produce  all  that  we  can 
use.  and  sell  the  rest  of  it  to  the  other 
States  of  the  United  States  at  a  price  that 
they  fix,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  price 
of  the  Mexican  oil  is  high. 

In  fact,  however,  it  is  a  hemispheric 
source  which  should  be  far  more  reliable 
than  sources  outside  of  this  hemisphere 
over  the  long  pull. 

I  think  there  are  many  other  reasons 
why  our  relations  with  Mexico  should 
be  improved.  Energy  is  not  the  sole  rea- 
son. 

I  again  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  this  is  really  the  poli- 
tics of  gesture,  and  contributes  nothing 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  again, 
in  response  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  fact  is  that  subsequent  to  the  hear- 
ings held  in  December  at  which  this 
matter  was  aired,  a  formal  request  was 
delivered  to  the  Government  of  Mexico 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
asking— not  telling  but  asking— whether 
or  not  observers  would  be  allowed  on 
scene  to  verify  the  state  of  the  oilspill 
at  Campeche  Bay.  That  was  in  Decem- 
ber. We  have  not  even  had  the  courtesy 
of  a  reply. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  a 
suggestion  as  to  how  we  can  get  a  reply 
from  the  Government  of  Mexico  or  how 
the  facts  can  be  ascertained  so  as  not 
to  engage  in  an  action  here  on  the  floor 
without  relationship  to  the  situation  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  woiild  be  perfectly 
glad  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr.   President,    if   the 


Senator  will  yield,  I  have  no  pat  solu- 
tions, and  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  elicit  a  reply,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  are  going  to  receive  one  if  you  p&ss 
an  amendment  of  this  sort  in  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wiU. 
I  suppose  our  position  is  that  when- 
ever we  are  kicked  in  the  teeth,  to  take 
it,  and  maybe  something  nice  will  hap- 
pen. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  we  have  followed 

every  proper  diplomatic  course 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  suggest 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  yield  in  a  min- 
ute. We  have  followed  every  proper  diplo- 
matic course  to  handle  this  in  a  proper, 
civilized  way. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  chooses 
not  to  act  in  that  way,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  not  jumped  the  gxm.  We 
tried  indeed  before  the  request  went  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico — we  relied  on 
the  Mexican  figures  until  they  were 
proved  patently  false. 

I  find  this  defense  of  no  reply  and 
false  figures  to  be  rather  interesting,  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  hardly  the 
basis  upon  which  to  conduct  a  foreign 
policy  either  now  or  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  argument.  I  cannot  argue 
against,  if  the  Senator  came  on  the  fioor 
and  indicated  that  indeed  they  were  go- 
ing to  cap  and  that  a  response  would  be 
forthcoming,  then  of  all  this  would  be, 
you  know,  a  proper  response  to  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised.  But  all  that  has 
been  said  is,  "Let  us  just  keep  on  taking 
it  and  maybe  something  nice  will  hap- 
pen." 

Maybe  something  nice  will  happen 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Maybe  something 
nice  will  happen  in  Iran.  I  happen  to  be- 
long to  a  school  which  feels  that  after 
your  patience  has  been  tried  to  a  point 
you  are  going  to  take  some  firm  steps  to 
indicate  your  displeasure  in  any  particu- 
lar matter,  this  included. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  it  is  not  with- 
out penalties  so  far  as  our  citizenry  are 
concerned.  So  I  can  appreciate  the  frus- 
tration of  the  Senator  from  Texas  with 
past  attitudes  of  the  administration 
when  it  comes  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  But  this  is  something  separate 
and  distinct,  where  they  are  clearly  in 
the  wrong,  where  U.S.  interests  are  af- 
fected negatively,  and  to  assume  the  su- 
pine posture  with  the  cheek  turned  and 
the  mouth  shut,  I  find  this  attitude  not 
at  all  in  character  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  certainly  it  is  not  in  charac- 
ter for  this  Senator  nor  should  it  be  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  be  prepared  to  accept  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment  imposing 
complete  economic  sanctions  against 
Mexico  until  the  matter  is  resolved? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  should  think  maybe 
that  might  be  another  step  in  the  future. 
Mr.  TOWER.  How  about  military  ac- 
tion? The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
suggesting  that  I  am  being  supine,  that 
I  am  prepared  to  see  the  United  States 
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slapped  in  the  face.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  following  the  Jimmy  Car- 
ter approach,  and  that  is  when  you  are 
kicked  around,  respond  with  rhetoric. 
That  is  exactly  what  this  is.  This  is  rhet- 
oric. This  is  not  going  to  do  anything.  It 
is  not  going  to  achieve  any  end  result. 

If  the  Senator  is  generally  interested 
in  achieving  a  result,  I  think  he  would 
use  more  sophisticated  means  than  the 
passage  of  an  insulting  amendment  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  be  more  than 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  frcwn 
Texas  join  in  calling  for  complete  em- 
bargo of  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
manufactured  goods,  foodstuffs,  and 
everything,  a  total  embargo. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  right  with  the  Sen- 
ator. That  is  what  I  suggested  all  along. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  what  I  sug- 
gested 2  days  ago. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  business  of  the 
Olympics  and  some  feed  grains  is  not 
going  to  hiu-t  them  very  much.  Why  not 
put  a  total  industrial  embargo  on  the 
Soviet  Union?  I  will  go  along  with  you 
on  that  one  any  day. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Fine.  We  are  together 
on  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  notice  the  Soviets  are 
a  much  tougher  opponent  than  Mexico 
is. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  2,  a  total  ban  on 
all  OPEC  oil,  a  30-percent  cutback  this 
year,  and  1  percent  per  month  starting 
January  1,  1981.  until  we  phase  out  of 
OPEC  oil. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Coupled  with  a  tabling  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  and  I  would  go 
along. 

[Laughter.] 
Mr.  WEICKER.  No. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  clearly  tried  to 
review  the  steps  which  have  been  taken. 
I  first  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  alerted  my  colleagues  to  the  problem 
back  in  November  of  last  year. 

I  then  asked  for  hearings  to  be  held 
by  the  Energy  Committee. 

Joint  hearings  were  held  by  Com- 
merce and  Energy  at  which  the  facts 
were  developed  that  the  problem  in- 
deed was  serious,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
as  had  been  portrayed  in  the  press  as 
having  been  resolved  or  portrayed,  I 
might  add.  by  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  press.  That  was  the  next  logi- 
cal step. 

Then  the  State  Department  at  those 
hearings  indicated  they  would  make 
further  inquiry  as  to  the  state — they 
asked  specifically,  "Senator,  would  you 
forbear  on  the  issue  of  observers,  on- 
site  observers,  while  we  make  inquiry  of 
the  Mexican  Government  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  problem  is  as  described  in 
the  hearings  or  described  to  us  by  the 
Mexican  Government?" 

I  said  of  course  I  would  hold  back,  and 
I  did. 

The  information  was  then  received 
that  the  problem  was  as  described  in 
the  hearings  not  as  described  in  com- 
munications with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

At  that  point  they  agreed  to  my  sug- 


gestion that  a  communique  be  addressed 
to  the  Mexican  Government  asking  that 
onsite  observers  from  the  United  States, 
from  NOAA.  from  the  crisis  team  head- 
ed up  by  the  Coast  Guard,  be  permitted 
to  go  onsite.  It  is  that  inquiry  which 
has  received  no  response.  So  I  had  tried 
every  step  of  the  way  to  do  the  logical. 

I  know  this  is  not  the  time  for  any  em- 
bargo yet.  but  it  is  time  to  indicate  that 
we  are  concerned  in  a  follow-on  way. 
That  is  all  that  is  being  asked  for  here 
today. 

You  should  know  that  within  the  last 
2  or  3  days  NOAA  has  now  sent  back 
its  entire  team  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  are  not  doing  this  just  on  a  fiight 
of  fancy.  Clearly  the  problem  has  again 
reached  serious  proportions. 

If  anybody  else  can  suggest  a  more 
logical  succession  of  steps  than  what  I 
had  done  here  please  do  so. 

It  is  not  just  popping  up  at  the  last 
minute.  I  grant  you  noboidy  wants  to 
listen.  Everybody  is  pussyfooting  aroimd 
the  place  on  this  problem  because  they 
are  afraid  of  offending  Mexico  because 
we  need  that  $32  a  barrel  oil. 

Let  us  understand  the  decisions  and 
the  trade-offs  we  must  make  in  the 
course  of  those  decisions.  What  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  is  that  there  is  not  an 
ongoing  oil  spill.  What  I  am  not  going 
to  do  is  go  ahead  and  keep  silent  to  give 
the  American  people  the  impression  that 
everything  is  all  right  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

This  is  the  problem,  this  Is  the  on- 
going situation.  And  If  we  care  to  ignore 
it,  let  us  do  so  consciously  and  let  us  do 
so  by  vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Now,  that  vote  might  be  a  little  bit  em- 
barrassing if  the  crisis  Is  as  severe  as  I 
believe  it  to  be.  It  might  be  a  little  bit 
embarrassing  a  couple  of  months  from 
now  if,  indeed,  those  shrimp  grounds  are 
wiped  out.  But  there  you  are.  There  you 
have  it.  You  have  got  to  make  a  choice. 
Quite  frankly,  defending  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  which  is  the  one  that 
created  the  problem  and  which  has  been 
less  than  candid  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  that  Is  the  least  of  my 
worries  at  this  juncture.  My  concerns 
are  for  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
whether  they  be  fishermen  or  whether 
they  are  those  who  are  residing  along  the 
coastline  which  are  going  to  be  affected 
by  the  lack  of  action  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  take  the  fioor  to  take  issue  with  the 
veracity  of  what  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut has  stated  concerning  the  grav- 
ity of  this  situation.  I  take  the  fioor  to 
rebut  his  actions  through  this  amend- 
ment, for  fear  that  it  will  not  accomplish 
those  ends  which  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut seeks. 

For  instance,  currently,  we  have  a 
narcotics  aid  program  of  $9  million  to 
Mexico.  We  also  are  spending  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  a  year  on  family  plan- 
ning programs  in  Mexico.  Both  of  these 
programs  are  very  worthwhile  and  have 
been  so  judged  by  this  very  body.  Ter- 
minating these  types  of  programs  will  not 
stop  the  oil  spill,  but  it  would  further 
exacerbate  our  relations  with  the  nation 


of  Mexico  and  the  resolution  of  this 
issue. 

I  am  sure  very  few  people  will  deny 
the  problem  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  very  expeditiously 
brought  to  the  forefront.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  approach  the  resolution  to  the 
problem  by  remembering  that  we  must 
once  again  learn  to  live  as  a  family  in 
an  area,  in  a  Hemisphere. 

In  any  family,  it  is  much  easier  to 
communicate  with  one  another  through 
a  rational,  logical,  less  formal  means 
than  to  mandate  and  force  one's  ideas 
upon  the  other.  You  may  win  this  vic- 
tory, but  the  next  victory  will  be  harder 
coming  and  harder  ccwning. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  borders 
and  what  it  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  on  a  daily  basis  to  protect  their 
borders  and,  in  contrast  how  our  borders 
for  many,  many  years  have  been  taken 
for  granted  with  a  much  lower  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ade- 
quately brought  out,  there  are  claims 
from  the  Mexican  Government  and 
people  against  our  country,  also.  We 
seem  never  to  feel  that  we  are  wrong,  but 
cannot  imderstand  when  another  nation 
may  feel  that  they  are  not  wrong. 

Obviously,  I,  in  this  body,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  represent  the 
taxpayers  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  certainly  should 
bring  this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  But  I  feel  this  is  the 
wrong  format  and  the  wrong  fonim  and 
the  wrong  bill. 

I  may  be  a  little  personally  and  emo- 
tionally involved  in  this  bill.  Inasmuch 
as  I  went  to  Nicaragua  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolution  and  saw  the  suf- 
fering that  had  gone  on,  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed.  This  bill  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate vehicle  to  resolve  differences 
with  the  nation  of  Mexico. 

The  administration  has  taken  it  upon 
Itself  to  make  Mexico  the  cnJy  nation  in 
the  world  to  which  it  has  appointed  two 
Ambassadors,  one  Ambassador  at  Large 
and  one  Ambassador,  period.  Now.  the 
dual  nature  of  our  representation  has 
begun  recently.  It  was  done  against  my 
objection.  I  voted  against  an  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  position,  because  I  did 
not  believe  that  it  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  do  more  for  Mexico  or 
to  communicate  better. 

But  since  we  have  both  positions, 
why  not  try  to  utilize  them  in  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  this  problem.  In  any  case 
a  resolution  can  better  be  accomplished 
through  diplomacy,  rather  than  through 
forced  legislation  of  this  nature  on  the 
fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  forebear  that  so  we  may 
thoroughly  air  the  issue  before  he  pre- 
sents his  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  how  long? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  not  expect  it 

to  take  any  more  than  10  or  15  minutes. 

Obviously,  nobody  is  prepared  to  debate. 

It  Is  going  to  be  a  little  difficult  to  debate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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Chair  understands  the  tabling  motion 
has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
lation to  the  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  if  this 
is  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  two 
ambassadors,  you  know,  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  I 
think  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  for- 
mat of  only  one. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Indeed,  maybe,  inso- 
far as  result  is  concerned,  none  would 
be  appropriate.  We  would  be  at  the 
same  point  that  we  are  now,  that  of 
total  silence. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  have  long 
advocated  that  this  Nation  address  it- 
self to  the  problems  of  its  neighbors — 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  Carib- 
bean. This  has  been  a  dominant  theme 
in  my  foreign  policy  utterances  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  since  1968.  And  I  feel  as  strongly 
about  that  today  as  I  always  have. 

But  you  just  cannot  turn  your  back 
on  what  is  going  on  in  the  gulf.  Up  to 
this  point,  it  is  estimated  that  there  could 
be  anywhere  up  to  2  biUion  barrels  of 
oil  in  the  gulf,  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Again,  I  could  understand  if  our  tech- 
nology were  not  up  to  the  task.  But  the 
fact  is  the  Mexicans  initially  refused 
that  technology  and  have  tried  to  imple- 
ment technology  clearly  falling  short  of 
being  able  to  overcome  the  situation. 
But,  most  important,  the  Government 
of  Mexico  has  Ued,  pure  and  simple. 

So,  in  addition  to  being  inept  in  the 
business  of  ofifshore  drilling,  they  teamed 
that  up  with  their  lying  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  damage  that  will  accrue 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  And  it  adds 
up  to  a  picture  that  regardless  of  my 
affection  for  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
I  am  just  not  prepared  to  accept  that 
type  of  conduct. 

Just  to  make  certain,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  certain  in  your  own  minds  as  to 
what  the  situation  is,  I  will  be  more  than 
glad  to  have  some  substitute  here  which 
guarantees  to  me  a  report  within  a  mat- 
ter of  2  weeks.  No  more  than  2  weeks, 
because  in  2  weeks,  if  the  maximum  is 
true,  50,000  barrels  a  day,  you  are  talking 
about  a  million  barrels  while  we  sit  here 
and  debate  this  matter— a  million  more 
barrels  into  the  gulf. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  I  prob- 
ably do  get  more  allies  on  my  side.  And 
the  one  way  I  am  going  to  convince  you 
is  let  you  see  with  your  own  eyes.  Try 
your  own  sources  of  information.  Try 
your  own  avenues  to  the  information. 
That  is  fair  enough. 

I  do  not  sit  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  intend  to  support  the  bill, 
as  far  as  Nicaragua  is  concerned.  I  have 
no  problem  there  at  all.  I  am  not  trying 
to  interfere  with  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

But  I  think,  as  responsible  legislators, 
we  are  deserving  of  an  answer.  If  they 
come  back  and  say.  "We  can't  cap  it  We 
don't  have  the  technology.  The  technol- 
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ogy  does  not  exist,"  fair  enough.  Pair 
enough.  I  will  not  complain.  I  will  not 
introduce  this  legislation.  Nobody  is  ask- 
ing that  the  impossible  be  accomplished. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  Government  being  responded  to  by 
silence  or  by  lies  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Government.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Now,  if  the  distinguished  Senators, 
Senator  Zorinsky  and  Senator  Javits, 
were  interested,  as  I  say.  in  coming  back 
to  this  floor  with  a  report  on  the  status 
of  Ixtoc  I  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
I  will  be  glad  to  go  ahead  and  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Is  that  too  much  to  seek,  or  is  it  some- 
thing, again,  that  the  Senator  wants  to 
avoid?  Perhaps  nobody  does  want  the 
answer. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  entire  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Certainly,  we  can  pose  these  types  of 
questions  and  obtain  what  answers  are 
available.  I  would  say  the  Senator  is 
certainly  entitled  to  answers.  However,  I 
would  have  to  do  more  research  as  to 
what  answers  are  available  before  mak- 
ing a  commitment  to  the  Senator  on  be- 
half of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  caU  for  a  quorum 
in  a  minute,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is 
amazing  that  I  should  receive  opposition 
to  what  I  am  talking  about.  Admittedly, 
people  do  not  have  the  information  or 
the  facts  to  op]X)se. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
problem.  It  is  something  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar with  and  I  am  in  possession  of 
detailed  information  on  the  subject.  I 
am  trying  to  resolve  it.  I  know  it  is  not 
being  resolved. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  gets  up  and 
says  there  are  better  ways  of  doing  it. 
After  7  months  of  this  situation  going  on. 
there  is  no  end  in  sight  and  there  is  no 
desire  to  even  learn  the  truth.  If  you 
want  to  know  why  we  get  jerked  by  flre 
and  chain  around  the  world,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  because  of  that  kind  of  a  mess. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  disagrees  that  there  are 
problems.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has 
expressed  great  happiness  with  the 
respone  of  Mexico.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  issue.  The  question  is.  what  do 
we  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  the  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind?  I  suggest  we  contrib- 
ute nothing.  We  exacerbate  what  is 
already  a  bad  situation. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  tabling 
motion— and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  at  this  time  to  table  the 
Weicker  amendment — I  would  promise 
Senator  Weicker  that  T  will  continue  to 
try  to  get  some  of  the  answers,  win  or 
lose  on  the  outcome  of  this  vote. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


TsoNGAs).        The        Senator        from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  delay  pursuing  the 
tabling  motion  at  this  time  as  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  the  facts  in  a  very 
serious  situation. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Now  that  I  have  had 
this  sprung  on  me.  I  might  not  be  willing 
to  go  ahead  and  postpone.  Is  there  a 
request  for  a  tabling  motion  here? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  No  more  so  than  a 
request  for  a  quorum  call  from  you  prior 
to  my  request. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  there  is  quite  a 
difference  between  a  quorum  call  and 
closing  off  a  Member  from  pursuing  his 
case. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  there  been  a 
motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  not  been  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
concerning  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  I  felt  at  that  time, 
because  of  a  long  history  of  working  in 
the  cause  of  United  States-Mexican 
friendship,  that  I  could  serve  a  useful 
purpose  by  expressing  my  concern  about 
the  emerging  diflQculties  between  the  two 
nations  that  are  destined  to  share  this 
continent  as  neighbors.  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  I  referred  specifically  to 
the  Ixtoc  I  oil  spill  and  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  had  been  less 
than  forthcoming  in  working  with  us 
to  deve'op  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  represent  the  State 
that  stands  to  suffer  the  most  from  the 
consequence  of  the  Ixtoc  spill.  Fully  as 
much  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  want  to  see  that  well  capped,  and  I 
want  to  see  it  brought  under  control. 
But  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  not  stop  the  flow  from 
that  well.  All  it  will  do.  Mr.  President,  is 
create  another  element  of  irritation  in 
United  States-Mexican  relations  at  a 
time  we  can  least  afford  it. 

The  Weicker  amendment  does  not 
give  us  a  solution  to  the  problem;  it 
merely  creates  a  new  one.  It  is  clearly 
provocative,  and  it  is  counterproductive. 
It  *s  no  secret,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
recent  Mexican  decision  to  purchase  U.S. 
grain  embargoed  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
an  example  of  the  positive  potential  in- 
herent in  United  States-Mexican  rela- 
tions. I  believe  that  we  must  acknowledge 
our  problems  with  Mexico,  and  Ixtoc  I 
is  surely  one  of  those  problems.  It  is  a 
problem  of  intense  and  legitimate  con- 
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cem  for  my  State  and  my  country.  As 
the  aggrieved  party,  we  have  a  clear  right 
to  information  about  Ixtoc  I.  But  we 
must  not  allow  these  specific  areas  of  ir- 
ritation to  destroy  the  fabric  of  friend- 
ship that  binds  our  two  countries  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment.  We  do  not  have  a  tradi- 
tional aid  relationship  with  Mexico.  Our 
program  of  assistance  centers  on  issues 
such  as  narcotics  control  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  agricultural  pests.  These  are 
problems  that  concern  us  fully  as  much 
as  Mexico. 

When  they  talk  about  using  our  heli- 
copters and  our  herbicides  to  spray  the 
fields  of  people  in  southern  Mexico,  tak- 
ing on  some  of  their  small  farmers  in 
doing  it,  they  are  doing  something  that 
is  important  to  the  United  States.  When 
they  talk  about  cooperating  with  our 
drug-control  people,  they  are  doing 
something  that  is  important  to  the 
United  States. 

As  one  who  has  chaired  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meetings  with 
Mexico  for  some  time  for  the  Senate  side, 
I  am  familiar  with  our  joint  efforts  on 
issues  like  prison  exchange.  I  saw  the 
problems  of  working  out  these  kinds  of 
programs  with  a  very  sensitive  Mexican 
Government.  I  have  seen  the  problems 
that  we  have  had  trying  to  take  care  of 
some  of  the  agricultural  pests — ^screw- 
worms,  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  the 
coffee  roUa.  and  all  of  the  rest.  These  pro- 
grams require  absolute  cooperation  with 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  they  work 
to  our  mutual  benefit. 

I  promise  that  the  Mexicans  do  not 
view  these  activities  as  an  aid  program. 
They  look  on  them  as  cooperative  pro- 
grams of  sovereign  nations  working  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

To  come  at  them  with  this  kind  of 
approach,  as  sensitive  as  they  are,  I 
think  will  punish  this  country  as  much 
as  it  does  Mexico. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have 
made  an  interception  on  the  Ix-lOc  pipe 
and  are  now  very  close  to  successfully 
controlling  the  discharge  of  that  oil.  I 
was  advised  of  that  early  this  week. 

I  know  they  are  interested  in  putting 
a  stop  to  it.  I  have  been  down  to  the  Bay 
of  Campeche  many  times.  I  know  of  the 
damage  that  has  to  be  occurring  to  the 
rich  marine  life  in  that  area.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  gulf  areas  along 
the  entire  coast.  That  has  to  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  Mexican  Government,  as 
well  as  to  us. 

But  I  think  the  reaction  we  will  get 
to  this  kind  of  amendment,  on  the  part 
of  a  proud  country  that  has  said,  "We 
don't  need  United  States  aid  and  we 
are  not  going  to  accept  United  States 
aid,"  will  be  negative  and  counterproduc- 
tive. I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

I  know  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
is  deeply  concerned,  and  I  share  that 
concern.  I  worry  about  the  Texas  coast. 
I  find  fault  with  the  cooperation  we 
have  had  with  Mexico  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues, including  Ixtoc  I.  and  I  have  stated 
that  concern  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

But,  in  this  instance,  I  think  that  the 
barriers  will  be  even  more  difficult  to 


overcome  if  we  adopt  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  again 
in  response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  reiterate  that  I  am  not 
generalizing  with  this  amendment  as  a 
specific  problem.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  lack  of  cooperation  between  our 
two  governments  over  the  years.  Indeed, 
that  lack  has  been  there. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  anything  required  in  a  general 
sense  to  bring  about  good  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations  will  have  my  sup- 
port as,  indeed,  I  have  supported  it  over 
the  years. 

Let  me  point  out  several  things  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  Already,  to  the 
U.S.  Government — I  do  not  know  what 
the  figures  are  to  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Texas — the  cleanup  costs  have 
been  $10  million  to  the  U.S.  Grovem- 
ment — I  add  that  $10  million  down  a  rat 
hole  has  not  done  anything. 

Add  to  that  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
Texas  and,  obviously,  it  will  be  consider- 
ably more. 

The  issue  of  the  relief  wells  which  the 
Senator  raised,  we  have  been  assured 
now  for  almost  3  months  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  mean  officially  the  State  De- 
partment, that  one  of  the  relief  wells  was 
in  the  posture  as  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  and  that  success  was  im- 
minent. We  were  assured  the  sombrero 
was  working.  It  was  not. 

I  remember  seeing  a  banner  headline 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  sombrero  was  put 
in  place  and  the  well  "capped." 

I  never  saw  anything  about  it  in  the 
press  except  one  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  hidden  on  page  10,  and,  indeed, 
it  was  not  capped.  The  sombrero  had 
been  removed  because  it  was  not  work- 
ing. 

Never  mind  the  famous  Mexican  in- 
vention of  throwing  steel  balls  in  the 
well  hole  in  the  hopes  of  blocking  the 
spill  only  to  have  the  steel  balls  get  fired 
up  out  in  the  air,  totally  impossible  of 
resolving  that  problem. 

Unfortunately,  xmless  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  has  onsite 
information,  I  suggest  he  not  believe 
what  has  been  told  him,  certainly  by 
anybody  from  Pemex  or  the  Mexican 
Government,  because  they  both  consist- 
ently lied,  both  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  crisis  team  which  was 
down  there  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Insofar  as  the  cap,  the 
information  I  received  at  the  time  was 
not  that  they  had  stopped  the  fiow  of 
oil.  The  information  I  received  was  that 
they  had  stopped  most  of  it,  but  were 
not  able  to  stop  it  all. 

The  Senator  is  quite  right,  it  was  re- 
moved. But  the  information  I  received 
earlier  this  week  was  by  a  United  States 
servicing  company  which  advised  me 
they  felt  they  were  at  the  point  of  con- 
simunation  of  the  interception. 

This  information  was  not  provided  by 
Pemex,  and  not  provided  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  problem  we  nin  Into  Is,  and  I 
have  been  reared  on  that  border,  is  that 


we  have  so  many  cooperative  endeavors 
that  are  important  to  both  sides. 

I  lo(^  at  the  problem  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly.  If  they  finally  get  real- 
ly established  on  our  side  of  the  bor- 
ders, the  citrus  industry  is  down  the 
tube.  Yet  we  work  with  the  Mexican 
Government  to  try  to  keep  it  from  get- 
ting up  there. 

I  look  at  the  problem  with  hoof  and 
mouth  disease  and  the  cooperation  we 
have  had  from  Mexico.  It  redounded  to 
both  our  benefit.  It  was  helpful  to  Mex- 
ico and  helpful  to  the  United  States. 
But  we  had  to  do  some  of  the  financing. 

TTie  same  thing  with  the  screw-worm 
program,  where  we  are  cot^jerating  to 
protect  important  economic  interests  in 
both  countries. 

Now  look  at  drug  control,  and  go  down 
into  the  &re&  and  see  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  with  helicopters  there, 
and  in  spraying  some  of  the  fields  with 
herbicides. 

It  has  to  give  the  Mexican  officials 
in  those  areas  some  problems,  but  they 
are  doing  it,  and  it  benefits  Mexico,  and 
it  benefits  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  such  programs 
come  to  an  end,  and  they  surely  can  be 
halted  overnight  if  Mexico  desires  to  do 
so. 

I  just  do  not  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
move  any  faster  than  they  are  right 
now.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  every  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  them  to  cap  that 
well  and  to  bring  it  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  agree  that  we 
would  all  think  that.  The  fact  remains, 
the  history  of  the  situation  was  that  they 
were,  first,  too  proud  to  ask  the  United 
States  for  technology  assistance  when 
theirs  was  not  up  to  the  task.  They  then 
went  ahead  and  imported  terhnology,  I 
believe  from  Sweden  or  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  which  did  not  work. 
Then  they  turned  to  the  United  States, 
asked  for  assistance,  and  then  aban- 
doned that,  to  a  great  degree,  and  sort  of 
tried  to  cure  the  problem  by  hushing  it 
down  so  the  United  States  would  not 
Icnow  what  was  going  on. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  He  said  initial 
information  was  that  the  flow  had  been 
stopped  to  only  a  degree. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  Mexicans 
said  it  was  down  to  1,000  or  2,000  barrels 
a  day.  Right  now.  the  estimates  are  be- 
tween 5,000  and  50,000  barrels  a  day, 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  first 
estimate. 

The  problem  here  is  that  this  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  manmade  disaster  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  down  there 
right  now.  There  has  been  nothing  to 
compare  with  it. 

As  an  advocate  of  offshore  drilling  up 
to  this  point —  I  might  add,  off  the  New 
England  States — I  would  only  suggest 
that  to  turn  our  heads,  stick  them  in  the 
sand  at  this  juncture,  is  hardly  an  ade- 
quate response  to  a  nation  that  either 
will  not  answer  our  inquiries  or,  when  it 
answers  the  inquiries,  patently  lies 
about  the  situation.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty I  am  having. 

What  I  have  asked  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  its  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
is  that,  since  I  seem  to  be  waging  this 
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battle  alone,  I  know  what  will  happen 
here.  I  will  be  proven  right  very  shortly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Senator's  own  State, 
in  about  a  month's  time,  because  the 
currents  have  shifted.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  be  in  a  position  of  saying  "I  told  you 
so." 

I  want  all  the  knowledge  at  hand  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  in 
Campeche. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  So  do  I. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  There  is  no  way  that 
can  be  done  unless  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment invites  that  technology  in,  nor  is 
there  any  way  it  can  be  done  if  they  deny 
the  basic  facts  of  what  the  tragedy  con- 
sists of. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  deeoly  concerned 
about  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  coast,  and 
I  am  fully  aware  that  these  currents  are 
about  to  turn.  I  have  read  those  reports. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  They  have  turned. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  will  continue  to 
have  problems  if  this  well  is  not  capped 
successfully. 

I  have  made  a  speech  on  this  floor  con- 
cerning the  issue  and  how  I  thought 
Mexico  had  not  been  fully  forthcoming 
with  respect  to  the  problem. 

I  suggested  that  if  it  had  been  a  Texas 
well  in  our  part  of  the  gulf  that  was 
spilling  oil  on  the  beaches  of  Cancun,  or 
one  of  the  other  resorts,  we  would  hear 
an  immediate  outcry  and  reaction  from 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  we  would 
have  expected  it. 

Frankly,  what  we  are  seeing  is  not  a 
traditional  aid  relationship  but  a  co- 
operative effort  on  problems  Uke  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  screwworm 
program,  and  the  drug  control  pro- 
gram—all things  that  are  helpful  to  the 
United  States.  We  shoot  ourselves  in  the 
foot  if  we  bring  those  programs  to  a  halt 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator  join 
me  If  I  modify  the  amendment  to  the  ex- 
tent of  requesting  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment a  report  on  the  status  of  Ixtoc 
I  by  such  and  such  a  date? 

As  I  said  before,  as  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly identifles,  there  is  almost  no  aid.  I 
am  trying  to  bring  the  focus  on  the  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  aid.  If  there  is  anything 
in  there,  it  is  peanuts.  That  is  not  what  I 
am  trying  to  achieve  here. 

The  fact  is  that  this  situation  has  been 
ignored  and  ignored  and  ignored  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  am  saying 
now  that  I  need  a  few  allies.  I  have  the 
State  Department  writing  a  letter,  and 
we  have  the  Energy  Committee  with  its 
1  day  of  hearings. 

I  am  trying  to  marshal  a  little  muscle 
on  behalf  of  those  who  would  like  to  have 
an  answer  to  the  problem.  I  would  be 
more  than  glad  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment to  request  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  a  response  in  the  sense  of  what 
the  result  of  the  Ixtoc  oil  spill  is,  by 
such  and  such  a  date.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  we  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  response  as  to  what 
the  current  status  is.  The  oil  has  washed 
up  on  our  beaches  and  may  do  so  again. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  all  I  want. 
Mr.  BENTSEN."  As  a  Senator  of  the 
State  whose  coastline  has  been  damaged 
by  It.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  not 
be  provided.  In  fact,  it  must  be  provided 


Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  all  I  seek. 
Mr.   ZORINSKY.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  As  I  said  before,  the 
only  assurance  I  can  give  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  the  fact  that  the 
questions  would  be  asked  of  our  State 
Department.  Whatever  reply  they  re- 
ceive or  is  given  to  me  is  the  reply  I 
would  have  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Beyond  that,  I  can  make  no  assur- 
ances on  behalf  of  the  entire  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  because  to  do  so 
would  be  to  obligate  other  members  as 
to  time  concerning  the  hearings  or  pur- 
suing this  to  whatever  extent  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind,  without  knowing  what 
their  time  requirements  are. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

We  all  did  want  to  listen  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  We 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  and 
interrupted  it.  I  will  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  so  that  we  can  define  what 
is  being  discussed  here,  and  we  might  be 
able  to  work  it  out. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  PARLIA- 
MENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take  a 
moment  to  introduce  to  the  Senate  two 
remarkable  gentlemen  who  are  visitors 
to  our  country.  These  two  gentlemen  are 
from  Australia,  and  they  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Parliament  in  Australia. 
They  are  Senator  Gareth  Evans,  of  the 
Labor  Party,  and  Senator  David  Mac- 
gibbon  of  the  Liberal  Party.  These  two 
gentlemen  are  guests  in  our  country. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


SPECIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AND 
CARIBBEIAN  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1979 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  2012. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  from  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  a  request  will  be  made  by 
the  State  Department  or  by  the  commit- 


tee, in  which  we  ask  the  current  status 
of  Ixtoc  I  and  what  is  being  done.  I 
certainly  think  we  are  entitled  to  that 
and  that  we  should  be  advised  as  to  what 
steps  are  being  taken.  Representing  a 
State  that  has  had  substantial  damage 
from  the  outpourings  of  that  well,  we 
certainly  are  entitled  to  know. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  describes  correctly  the  general 
terms  of  our  agreement,  which  is  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator ZORINSKY,  would  write  to  the  State 
Department,  making  inquiry  as  to  the 
status  of  Ixtoc  I  and/or  information,  or 
lack  thereof,  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  our  State  Department;  that 
both  his  letter  tmd  the  response  to  his 
letter  would  be  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  no  later  than  February 
15. 

On  that  basis,  if  that  is  agreed  to,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President,   if   the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  suggest  an  alter- 
native date,  since  we  may  not  be  in  ses- 
sion on  the  15th.  The  17th  is  the  first 
day  after  the  Lincoln  Day  week  when 
we  may  or  may  not  be  in  session. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  no  problem. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  18th  is  a  Monday. 
Mr.  WEaCKER.  So  it  would  be  Mon- 
day, the  18th.  I  have  no  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  just  ascertained 
from  a  representative  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR),  that  Senator  Lugar 
undoubtedly  will  join  Senator  Zorinsky 
in  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas  in 
that  course  of  action.  I  believe  that  is  far 
more  constructive  than  the  amendment 
that  has  been  proposed.  I  think  that  once 
we  get  that  response,  we  can  consider 
where  we  go  from  that  point.  With  that 
assurance,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, his  hope  will  be  realized.  How- 
ever, what  he  had  better  hope  for  now 
is  that  the  Government  of  Mexico  is 
going  to  respond  to  the  request ;  because 
I  have  a  feeling  that  come  February  18, 
if  the  course  of  action  is  the  same  as  it 
has  been  up  to  this  point,  they  are  not 
going  to  answer  it.  At  that  stage  of  the 
game,  an  entirely  different  situation  will 
be  presented  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
to  me,  and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  we  will  have  a  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who,  in  ef- 
fect, it  writing  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
from  Texas,  both  of  whom  are  here,  that 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  on  this 
floor  who  is  more  intimately  tied  into 
efforts  to  work  with  Mexico — at  least, 
in  the  Senate — than  Senator  Bentsen 
and  I. 

I  believe  this  can  be  done  with  com- 
plete concern  and  solicitude  for  our  re- 
spective interests  and  the  dignity  of 
Mexico.  If  it  is  a  matter  which  is  trouble- 
some to  the  great  State  of  Texas,  as  it 
obviously  is,  we  should  get  more  than 
just  sterility. 

And  this  is  not  disrespect.  It  is  simply 
one  nation  asking  another  for  some  help- 
ful information. 

So,  I  hope  that  with  that  attitude  we 
may  be  able  to  move  a  little  bit  further. 
If  that  is  what  the  Senator  really  wants, 
which  is  a  factual  inquiry,  then  we 
should  have  it. 

I  wish  to  say,  also,  that  I  have  found, 
and  Senator  Bentsen  will  speak  for  him- 
self, a  great  desire  on  the  past  of  Presi- 
dent Jose  Lopez  Portlllo  for  honorable — 
I  use  that  word  very  advisedly — mutual, 
equal  relations  with  the  United  States. 
He  really  put  himself  out,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, time  and  again,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  if  we  approach  this  matter 
in  this  spirit  perhaps  we  will  get  a  little 
bit  further  than  the  Senator  indicates 
we  have  gotten  so  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection   to  the   request  to  withdraw 
the  amendment? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    ZORINSKY.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  have  to  vitiate  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  If 
there  is  a  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  concur  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  with  re- 
gard to  President  Portillo  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  we  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  eliciting  responses  in  this 
manner  of  making  requests  rather  than 
mandating  responses  through  legislative 
action  as  originally  proposed.  Hopefully 
this  course  will  be  proved  right. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senators  good  fortune  and  God  speed 
on  this  particular  mission.  Indeed,  know- 
ing the  eloquence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  tenacity  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  truly 
hope  that  thev  succeed  where  I  have 
failed  because  should  they  do  so  we  are  all 
the  beneficiary,  and  I  wish  them  nothing 
but  the  best  of  luck  for  what  it  is  that  we 
all  together  seek. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments  to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  further.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
comments  and  agree  with  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  information  that  sis  the  party 
who  has  been  damaged,  whose  coastline 


and  tourist  indusrtry  has  been  damaged, 
we  are  certainly  entitled  to  this  informa- 
tion. But  as  one  who  also  has  stood  in 
this  Chamber  and  tried  to  work  for  bet- 
ter relations  with  Mexico,  as  one  who 
has  both  praised  and  criticized  Mexico 
at  times,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  again 
that  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  put  the  embargo  on  wheat  sales, 
the  Government  of  Mexico  did  step  up 
and  buy  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
that  wheat.  That  was  a  positive  step; 
where  I  have  been  critical  of  some  past 
actions,  I  wish  to  recognize  the  Mexican 
grain  purchase  as  a  plus  that  is  appreci- 
ated in  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  history  of  American  foreign  policy 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  a  history  of 
reaction.  Too  often,  we  have  rushed 
into  a  given  area  after  a  crisis  has  de- 
veloped in  an  attempt  to  patch  together 
our  interests  with  gestures  that  confer 
too  little,  too  late,  to  too  few.  The  result 
has  been  a  foreign  policy  which  is  di- 
rected at  the  problems  of  the  moment 
rather  than  the  opportunities  of  the 
future,  a  policy  which  is  fragmented 
rather  than  comprehensive,  a  policy 
which  generates  confusion  rather  than 
support  among  our  own  citizens. 

President  Carter  has  recently  de- 
scribed three  fundamental  challenges  to 
U.S.  foreign  poUcy :  Growing  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength,  continued  dependence  on 
imported  mineral  resources,  and  in- 
creasing social,  political  and  economic 
turmoil  in  the  Third  World.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  not  new  challenges.  Tliey 
have  been  gaining  in  significance  for 
m£iny  years,  and  they  have  been  domi- 
nant for  roughly  the  past  decade.  Yet 
becaiise  of  our  frequent  failure  to  an- 
ticipate the  events  which  derive  from 
these  challenges,  we  have  lost  the  initia- 
tive and  surrendered  a  policy  of  coher- 
ence for  isolated  programs  of  despera- 
tion. 

This  is  as  evident  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  as  anywhere.  Despite 
the  fundamental  importaJice  of  these  re- 
gions to  our  own  security,  our  policy  has 
for  too  long  been  charsu:terized  by  in- 
attention, ignorance,  a  lack  of  concern, 
and  a  blind  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo.  We  have  frequently  overlooked  the 
problems  of  economic  development  in 
these  nations,  mistaking  the  support  of 
governments  for  the  friendship  of  popu- 
lations. While  there  are  many  economic 
and  political  success  stories  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  nations  facing  in- 
stability because  their  populations  la- 
bor under  the  twin  burdens  of  repression 
and  poverty.  By  failing  to  anticipate 
consequences  and  act  upon  opportuni- 
ties, we  have  often  been  confronted  with 


political  shocks  rather  than  smooth  re- 
lations. 

Domestic  instability,  as  we  have 
learned  too  often,  frequently  results  in 
international  instability.  Economic  stag- 
nation, disease,  and  suffering,  if  borne 
too  long,  foster  the  intervention  of  radi- 
cal demagogues,  thereby  setting  back 
both  the  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  long-term  self-interest  of 
the  nations  involved. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  have  witnessed  a 
U.S.  foreign  policy  which  has  consis- 
tently lagged  some  6  months  behind 
events.  As  a  recent  article  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs demonstrates,  we  failed  to  account 
for  mass  dissatisfaction  at  a  time  when 
we  might  have  bolstered  a  moderate  gov- 
ernment. Thereafter,  we  attempted  to 
promote  moderation  at  a  time  when  the 
population  had  rallied  behind  a  radical 
leadership.  Thus,  by  overlooking  reality 
and  pursuing  a  policy  of  reaction,  we 
missed  an  opportunity  to  promote  stabil- 
ity in  a  region  of  the  world  which  con- 
cerns us  all  directly  Nicaragua  is  thus 
a  case  history  of  the  failure  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  it  bears  close  study 
if  we  are  not  to  let  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  become  the  path  of  the  future.  I 
would  therefore  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  analysis  of 
Prof.  William  M.  LeoGrande,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Revoltjtion  in  Nicaragua:  Anotho 

Cuba? 
For  two  decades,  the  hemispheric  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  haunted  by 
the  specter  of  "another  Cuba."  The  fear  that 
Cuba's  revolutionary  upheaval  might  be  re- 
peated elsewhere  energized  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and,  when  progress  gave  way  to  or- 
der, the  same  fear  justified  providing  coun- 
terlnsurgency  assistance  to  a  continent  in- 
creasingly dominated  by  military  dlctatw- 
shlpa.  Lyndon  Johnson  sent  a  force  of  20.000 
men  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1966  to 
prevent  "another  Cuba."  and  Henry  Klaaln- 
ger  unleashed  the  CIA  on  Chile  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  collapse  of  the  Somoza  dynasty  In 
Nicaragua  has  made  this  fear  more  palpable 
than  ever.  The  United  States  labored  mlghtly 
over  the  past  year  to  prevent  the  accession 
of  a  Sandlnlsta  government  in  Nicaragua, 
but  m  the  end  was  reduced  to  reluctanOy 
arranging  the  terms  of  transition  from 
Somoza  to  a  provisional  government  ap- 
pointed by  the  guerrillas.  Preoccupied  with 
isolating  the  Sandinistas.  Washington  pol- 
icymakers consistently  underestimated  their 
strength  and  exaggerated  that  of  Somoza. 
Now  that  he  Is  gone,  the  Cuba  specter  stUl 
hovers,  threatening  to  obscure  U.S.  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  post-Somoza 
politics  Just  as  It  obscured  the  dynamics  of 
his  collapse. 

Nicaragua's  future  course  will  be  deter- 
mined fundamentally  by  Internal  forces- 
how  the  revolutionary  coalition  breaks  down 
Into  contending  political  camps,  the  relative 
strengths  of  those  camps,  and  the  Issues 
around  which  the  political  battles  of  the 
future  are  fought.  No  external  actor  will  be 
able  to  control  this  process,  but  the  United 
States  can  have  an  Impact  on  It  by  affecting 
the  alignments  of  the  political  contenders 
and  the  Issues  which  divide  them.  Whether 
Nicaragua  becomes  "another  Cub*"  will  de- 
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p«nd  In  no  small  measure  on  whether  the 
United  States  reenacts  the  mistakes  it  made 
30  years  ago  In  Its  relations  with  the  first 
Cuba. 

n 
Nicaragua,  like  Cuba,  was  victimized  early 
In  the  century  by  the  new  "Manifest  Des- 
tiny" which  guided  US.  hemispheric  policy 
during  those  years.'  It  became  a  virtual  pro- 
tectorate of  the  United  States  In  1912  when 
the  Marines  were  dispatched,  ostensibly  to 
protect  American  property  and  citizens  dur- 
ing a  period  of  civil  strife.  In  fact,  U.S.  In- 
terest In  Nicaragua  was  primarily  strategic. 
Considered  for  a  time  as  a  possible  site  for 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  Nicaragua's 
location  remained  strategically  lmpc«tant 
for  defense  of  the  canal  in  Panama.  U.S.  con- 
trol over  the  customs  boiises  of  Nicaragua 
was  established  less  to  insure  the  loans  of 
U.S.  bankers  than  those  of  Europeans, 
whose  potential  for  Intervention  the  United 
States  perceived  as  a  strategic  threat. 

Except  for  a  brief  interlude  In  1925-26, 
U.S.  troops  remained  In  Nicaragua  until  1933. 
The  second  occupation  never  quite  succeeded 
In  pacifying  Nicaragua.  Augusto  C^sar  9an- 
dlno,  a  general  of  the  Liberal  Party,  refused 
to  accept  the  imposition  of  a  Conservative 
president,  and  for  nearly  six  years  he  fought 
a  guerrilla  war  against  the  Marines,  achiev- 
ing International  stature  as  a  nationalist 
and  anti-imperialist.  When  the  United 
States  withdrew  under  the  banner  of  FDR's 
Good  Nelghborism,  It  left  the  task  of  en- 
suring stability  to  the  American-trained 
National  Ouard  under  the  command  of 
Anastasio  Somoza  Oarcia.  One  of  Somoza's 
first  achievements  was  to  lure  the  legendary 
Sandino  to  Managua  on  the  pretext  of  ar- 
ranging peace,  only  to  have  him  assassinated. 
In  1936.  Somoza  forced  the  civilian  president 
from  office,  arranged  his  own  election,  and 
thus  began  a  family  dynasty  which  ruled 
Nicaragua  for  43  years. 

The  Somoza  dynasty  rested  upon  two  pil- 
lars of  support:  the  National  Guard,  trans- 
formed by  patronage  into  a  personallstlc 
instrument  of  political  repression,  and  the 
backing  of  the  United  States,  ensured  by 
the  Somozas'  anti-communism  and  their 
ability  to  maintain  order.  Though  their  reign 
did  little  to  alleviate  the  tremendous  poverty 
of  one  of  the  hemisphere's  poorest  coun- 
tries, the  Somozas  proved  adept  at  personal 
enrichment.  At  the  end,  Anastasio  Somoza 
Debayle.  son  of  the  Guard's  first  commander, 
controlled  an  economic  empire  estimated 
to  be  worth  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  includ- 
ing one-third  of  the  nation's  arable  land 
and  many  of  the  major  Industries.  So  com- 
plete was  his  economic  control  that  foreign 
Investors  avoided  Nicaragua  for  want  of  any 
reasonable  inw-stment  opportunities. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  post- 
war period,  opposition  to  the  dynasty  was 
weak  and  divided.  The  moderates  in  the  tra- 
ditional opposition  parties  were  paralyzed  by 
the  Somozas'  close  ties  with  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  own  fear  of  the  more 
radical  opposition— a  fear  which  lured  them, 
time  after  time,  into  unequal  "alliances" 
with  the  government.  The  radical  opposition, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  contained  by  fero- 
cious repression.  Thus  the  future  of  the  dy- 
nasty seemed  secure  when,  on  December  23, 
1972.  the  earth  began  to  move,  changing  not 
only  the  physical  geography  of  Nicaragua, 
but  its  political  geography  as  well. 
m 

The  political  aftershocks  of  the  earthquake 
that  destroyed  Managua  fatally  weakened  the 
structure  of  Somozas  rule.  Turning  adver- 
sity to  advantage.  Somoza  and  his  associates 

'For  an  excellent  history  of  early  U.8.- 
Nlcaraguan  relations,  see  Richard  MUlet, 
GiMTdiana  of  the  Dynasty.  MaryknoU.  N.T  • 
Orbls  Books,  1977. 


enriched  themselves  shamelessly  with  the 
International  aid  intended  for  earthquake 
victims.  With  Somoza  In  charge  of  recon- 
struction, the  city  of  Managua  was  rebuilt 
on  Somoza's  land,  by  Somoza's  construction 
companies,  with  international  aid  funneled 
through  Somoza's  banks. 

The  extent  of  corruption,  together  with 
the  expansion  of  Somoza's  economic  empire 
into  areas  of  economic  activity  previously 
reserved  for  other  members  of  Nicaragua's 
bourgeoisie,  alienated  large  sectors  of  both 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Among  Nica- 
ragua's lower  classes,  the  economic  adversity 
caused  by  the  earthquake  stimulated  more 
radical  oppositon,  manifested  in  the  wave  of 
strikes,  demonstrations  and  land  seizures 
that  swept  the  country  In  1972-73. 

The  moderate  opposition  coalesced  around 
the  leadership  of  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro, 
editor  of  the  anti -Somoza  dally  La  Prensa, 
and  a  social  democrat  who  in  1974  organized 
seven  opposition  political  parties  and  two 
labor  confederations  Into  the  Union  Demo- 
cratica  de  LIberaclbn.  In  the  same  month 
that  Chamorro  founded  the  UDEL,  the  na- 
tion's attention  was  fixed  momentarily  on  a 
group  which  would  eventually  become  the 
focal  point  of  the  more  radical  opposition — 
the  Frente  Sandlnlsta  de  Llberaclbn  Na- 
cional. 

Pounded  in  1962,  the  FSLN  was  one  of  the 
many  guerrilla  organizations  spawned  in 
Latin  America  by  the  example  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution.  It  had  scant  success  during  its 
first  decade,  being  routed  by  the  National 
Guard  in  its  only  two  serious  military  ven- 
tures. Though  It  gained  strength  in  the  rural 
north  after  the  earthquake,  in  1974  it  still 
had  fewer  than  one  hundred  members.  Then, 
on  December  27.  1974,  26  FSLN  guerrillas  In- 
vaded a  Managua  Christmas  party,  captiu-- 
ing  12  of  Nicaragua's  most  prominent  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders.  The  guerrillas  ex- 
changed their  hostages  for  14  political  pris- 
oners, one  million  dollars  In  ransom,  and 
safe  passage  to  Cuba.  The  boldness  of  the 
Christmas  operation  brought  the  FSLN  na- 
tional recognition.  Just  as  Fidel  Castro's  abor- 
tive 1953  attack  on  the  Moncada  barracks 
elevated  him  to  national  prominence  in  the 
struggle  against  Batista. 

Somoza's  embarrassment  over  the  Christ- 
mas raid  led  him  to  embark  upon  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  FSLN.  He  declared 
a  state  of  selge,  created  an  elite  counterin- 
Burgency  force  within  the  National  Guard, 
and  obtained  an  80  percent  Increase  In  U.S. 
military  aid.  The  National  Guard  then  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  a  reign  of  terror  in  the 
northern  departments  of  Zelaya,  Matagalpa 
and  Segovia,  where  the  FSLN  had  been  most 
active.  For  two  years,  peasants  In  those  areas 
were  subjected  to  a  systematic  campaign  of 
torture  and  mass  execution.  To  deprive  the 
FSLN  of  support,  80  percent  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation was  uprooted  and  herded  into  reset- 
tlement camps.  The  countryside  then  became 
a  free-fire  zone. 

Such  gross  violations  of  human  rights  ap- 
palled Nicaragua's  moderates  and  earned  the 
Somoza  government  well-deserved  interna- 
tional opprobrium.  In  January  1977,  Nica- 
ragua's Roman  Catholic  bishops  Joined  in  a 
pastoral  letter  accusing  the  National  Guard 
of  "humiliating  and  inhuman  treatment 
ranging  from  torture  and  rape  to  summary 
execution."  Reports  by  both  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
confirmed  the  bishops'  charges. 

Thus,  when  the  Carter  Administration 
unveiled  its  new  human  rights  policy  In 
1977.  Nicaragua  became  one  of  its  principal 
targets,  constituting  a  near-perfect  showcase 
for  the  policy.  The  FSLN.  never  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Somoza  regime,  had  not  been 
heard  from  since  their  Christmas  operation. 
The  absence  of  any  apparent  security  prob- 
lem in  Nicaragua  meant   that   U.S.   p<Alcy 


there,  unlike  policy  toward  Iran  or  South 
Korea,  could  be  safely  guided  by  the  moral 
Imperative  of  human  rights  undiluted  by 
national  security  concerns.  Reductions  In 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  Nicaragua  on 
human  rights  grounds  emboldened  Somoza's 
moderate  opponents,  who  had  historically 
been  immobilized  by  the  unfiagglng  U.S. 
support  which  the  dynasty  had  enjoyed. 

Then,  In  October  1977,  the  supposedly 
defunct  FLSN  launched  a  series  of  small- 
scale  attacks  on  National  Guard  garrisons  In 
five  cities.  Though  the  attackers  were  easily 
driven  off,  the  assaults  shattered  the  myth 
of  Somoza's  Invulnerability  and  provided 
additional  fuel  to  the  burgeoning  opposi- 
tion's moderate  and  radical  wings.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  attacks,  12  prominent  Nica- 
raguan  professionals  exiled  in  Costa  Rica  (el 
Orupo  de  Los  Doce)  praised  the  Sandinistas' 
"political  maturity,"  and  asserted  that  the 
FLSN  would  have  to  play  a  role  In  any  per- 
manent solution  of  Nicaragua's  problems. 

The  willingness  of  the  more  progressive 
moderate  forces  to  open  a  dialogue  with  the 
FSLN  was  due  both  to  their  own  exaspera- 
tion over  the  Ineffectiveness  of  electoral  op- 
position, and  to  a  significant  shift  in  strat- 
egy by  elements  of  the  FSLN  Itself.  Ideologi- 
cal differences  over  the  proper  strategy  for 
defeating  Somoza  emerged  within  the  FSLN 
In  1975.  and  after  the  FSLN's  founder.  Carlos 
Fonseca  Amador,  was  killed  in  combat  In 
November  1976,  the  Sandinistas  split  Into 
three  factions,  or  "tendencies."  The  tradi- 
tional strategy  of  rural -based  guerrilla  war- 
fare was  upheld  by  the  Prolonged  People's 
War  Tendency  (Guerra  Popular  Prolon- 
gada — GPP),  while  the  Proletarian  Tend- 
ency (Tendencia  Proletarlo — TP)  advocated 
a  shift  to  political  work  among  the  urban 
proletariat.  Both  groups  agreed,  however, 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  major  mili- 
tary actions,  and  both  rejected  extensive 
cooperation  with  "bourgeois  elements." 

A  third  group,  the  Insurrectional  Tend- 
ency (Tendencia  Insurreccional,  known  pop- 
ularly as  the  Tercerlstas),  shared  neither  of 
these  views.  Believing  that  opposition  to 
Somoza  had  become  nearly  universal.  Its 
leaders  favored  exemplary  military  action  to 
spark  popular  insurrection.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, they  also  advocated  the  unity  of  all 
opposition  forces,  whatever  their  class  char- 
acter, around  a  program  of  social  reform  and 
democracy.  It  was  the  Tercerlsta  faction 
which  carried  out  the  October  1977  attacks, 
and  it  was  they  who  set  about  building  links 
to  the  moderate  opposition  through  Los  IXice. 
Still,  as  1978  began,  the  FSLN  had  neither 
the  political  nor  the  military  strength  to  offer 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  Somoza  regime. 

On  January  10,  1978,  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro was  assassinated  in  Managua,  and  the 
nation  erupted  In  a  paroxysm  of  outrage  and 
spontaneous  violence.  After  two  weeks  of 
riots  in  Managua.  Nicaragua's  business  lead- 
ers called  a  general  strike  with  a  single  de- 
mand— Somoza's  resignation.  The  two-week 
strike  was  90  percent  effective.  Midway 
through  it,  the  FSLN  added  its  endorsement, 
and  the  Tercerlstas  launched  military  attacks 
in  several  cities.  But  the  political  initiative 
clearly  lay  with  the  moderate  opposition. 

For  the  next  six  months  the  country  was 
rocked  by  sporadic  violence,  most  of  It  un- 
coordinated and  organized  by  a  widely  dis- 
parate array  of  opoosltlon  groups.  During 
these  crucial  months  from  March  to  Au- 
gust 1978,  the  political  initiative  slipped  In- 
exorably from  the  moderates  to  the  FSLN. 
The  Sandinistas  spent  those  months  gather- 
ing their  forces,  stockpiling  arms  and  orga- 
nizing the  urban  and  rural  poor.  The  moder- 
ates spent  them  waiting  for  the  United 
States  to  push  Somoza  out  of  power.  Unable 
to  bring  Somoza  down  by  themselves  and 
afraid  of  the  Sandinistas'  radicalism,  the 
moderates  expected  the  United  States  to  act 
for  them.  They  were  encouraged  In  this  belief 
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by  the  Carter  Administration's  earlier  con- 
demnation of  Somoza's  hunum  rights  record, 
and  by  the  shared  interest  In  avoiding  a 
Sandlnlsta  victory. 

As  civil  violence  became  endemic,  U.S. 
policy  was  caught  In  the  pull  of  opposing  Im- 
peratives. Should  the  United  States  stand 
by  Its  advocacy  of  human  rights  and  demo- 
cratic reform  In  the  face  of  Somoza's  dete- 
riorating political  position?  Or  should  human 
rights  be  subordinated  to  the  political  sta- 
bility long  provided  by  a  brutal  but  reliable 
ally?  Complicating  this  choice  was  the 
Carter  Administration's  self-imposed  pro- 
hibition on  Interventlonlsm  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere and  uncertainties  as  to  whether  So- 
moza could.  In  fact,  restore  order.  To  some 
extent,  differing  evaluations  of  the  situation 
tended  to  be  bureaucratically  based.  The 
ability  of  the  Administration  to  devise  a  co- 
herent policy  was  further  diminished  by  the 
potent  "Nicaragua  lobby"  In  Congress,  and 
its  willingness  to  hold  unrelated  legislation 
hostage  to  the  Administration's  actions.  This 
Interplay  of  forces  resulted  In  a  policy  which 
was  more  a  product  of  bureaucratic  com- 
promise than  of  a  clear  assessment  of  U.S. 
Interests.  In  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  policy 
at  all. 

In  April  1977,  the  United  States  restricted 
both  military  and  economic  aid  to  Somoza 
on  human  rights  grounds;  in  September,  the 
restrictions  were  relaxed.  The  government's 
harsh  repression  of  the  January  1978  riots 
sparked  by  Chamorro's  assassination 
prompted  the  United  State  to  Impose  new  re- 
strictions and  to  call  for  a  "dialogue"  be- 
tween Somoza  and  the  moderate  opposition. 
Six  months  later.  President  Carter  sent  Sa- 
moza  a  letter  congratulating  him  on  his 
improved  human  rights  record. 

This  last  action  In  particular  led  much  of 
the  moderate  opposition  to  conclude  that 
their  strategy  of  forcing  Somoza's  resigna- 
tion with  the  help  of  U.S.  pressure  was  un- 
tenable. Their  only  viable  option,  then,  was 
to  Join  In  cooperation  with  more  radical  ele- 
ments. The  result  was  the  creation  of  the 
Broad  Opposition  Front  (Frente  Amplio 
Opositor— FAO),  the  first  coalition  uniting 
the  moderate  and  radical  wings  of  the  antl- 
Somoza  opposition. 

In  August  1978,  the  FSLN  seized  the  Na- 
tional Palace  while  the  congress  was  In  ses- 
sion, taking  1,500  hostages.  The  Sandinistas, 
audacity  captured  the  popular  imagination 
and  with  it  the  leadership  of  the  anti-Somoza 
struggle.  As  the  attackers  and  59  newly  freed 
political  prisoners  drove  to  the  airport  for  a 
filght  to  Panama,  thousands  of  Nicaraguans 
lined  the  streets  to  cheer  them.  The  palace 
assault  was  followed  swiftly  by  a  new  gen- 
eral strike,  and  In  September  the  FSLN  re- 
peated its  action  of  the  previous  October 
by  attacking  the  National  Guard  In  several 
cities.  This  time,  however,  the  guerrilla 
actions  sparked  mass  insurrections  In  Ma- 
tagalpa, Leon,  Estell.  Chlnandega  and  Gre- 
nada. To  "save"  the  cities  from  the  rebels, 
the  National  Guard  was  forced  to  destroy 
them  from  the  air.  It  took  nearly  three 
weeks  and  over  3.000  dead  before  the  Guard 
prevailed.  When  the  Sandinistas  withdrew, 
taking  thousands  of  new  recruits  with  them, 
the  Guard  "mopped  up"  with  hundreds  of 
sununary  executions.  After  September  1978, 
no  compromise  that  would  retain  Somoza  in 
power  was  possible. 

The  spectacle  of  an  army  waging  war 
against  Its  own  citizenry  prompted  a  reeval- 
uatlon  of  U.S.  policy  by  convincing  officials 
that  Somoza  would  never  be  able  to  restore 
political  stability.  Moreover,  the  FSLN's  un- 
expected strength  and  support  raised  the 
specter  of  an  eventual  Sandlnlsta  victory  un- 
less some  sort  of  "political  solution"  could 
successfully  replace  Somoza  with  a  moderate 
government.  Prom  the  fall  of  1978  onward, 
the  single  goal  of  U.S.  policy  was  to  prevent 
the  succeaslon  of  an  FSLN-domlnated  govern- 


ment. Under  OAS  auspices,  the  United 
States  organized  a  mediation  effort  aimed  at 
creating  an  "Interim  government"  comptosed 
of  the  FAO  and  Somoza's  National  Liberal 
Party;  the  National  Guard  would  remain  In- 
tact. The  plan  envisioned  no  role  for  the 
FSLN,  and  the  guerrillas  denounced  It  as 
Somociamo  without  Somoza. 

Such  a  strategy  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  success  in  January  1978.  By  1979, 
it  was  hopelessly  unrealistic.  The  U.S.  media- 
tion effort  destroyed  what  little  remained  of 
the  moderates'  political  Initiative.  By  pres- 
suring the  FAO  to  abandon  Its  call  for 
Somoza's  immediate  resignation  and  nego- 
tiate with  the  regime,  the  United  States  de- 
stroyed the  moderates'  unity  and  their  cred- 
ibility. When  the  mediation  began,  the  FAO 
Included  16  exposition  groups;  by  the  end, 
fewer  than  ten  remained.  As  It  became  in- 
creasingly Isolated,  the  FAO  could  only  have 
recovered  If  Washington  had  made  up  Its 
mind  to  force  Somoza  out  of  office.  This  it 
was  not  willing  to  do. 

Somoza  played  the  mediation  masterfully. 
By  stalling  for  time,  he  was  able  to  rearm 
and  reinfwce  the  National  Guard,  demoral- 
ize and  fragment  the  moderate  exposition, 
and  give  the  United  States  the  impression 
that  he  was  negotiating  in  good  faith.  When 
he  rejected  the  final  mediation  proposed  for 
an  internationally  supervised  plebiscite  in 
January  1979,  his  position  appeared  much 
improved.  His  gamble.  In  essence,  was  that 
if  the  United  States  faced  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal choice  between  Somoza  and  the 
Sandinistas,  It  would  eventually  come  to  bis 
aid.  He  was  only  partially  mistaken. 

Despite  U.S.  threats  that  a  collapse  of  the 
mediation  would  affect  the  "whole  range"  of 
its  relations  with  Nicaragua,  retaliation  was 
largely  symbolic.  The  four-man  U.S.  military 
mission  was  withdrawn,  and  the  embassy 
staff  was  cut  by  half.  The  surprising  mild- 
ness of  these  sanctions  derived  from  a  va- 
riety of  factors.  Washington  intelligence 
analysts  were  predicting  that  Somoza's  Na- 
tional Guard  could,  through  sheer  firepower, 
defeat  any  feasible  FSLN  offensive.  Thus 
policymakers  may  have  felt  more  secure 
sticking  with  an  impopular  but  powerful 
Somoza  than  ousting  him  In  favor  of  the 
politically  divided  and  isolated  moderates. 
Somoza.  at  least,  would  prevent  a  Sandlnlsta 
victory.  At  the  same  time.  Representatives 
Charles  Wilson  (D-Tex.)  and  John  Murphy 
(D-N,y,)  were  threatening  to  torpedo  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties'  implementation  leg- 
islation if  the  Administration  moved  (^enly 
against  Somoza. 

In  June  1979,  the  three  factions  of  the 
FSLN  launched  the  "final  offensive"  against 
the  Somoza  dynasty.  Within  weeks,  they  con- 
trolled most  of  the  nation's  major  cities, 
virtually  all  the  countryside  and  half  of 
Managua.  The  new  offensive  heightened  U.S. 
fears  of  an  FSLN  victory  and  promopted  a 
retreat  from  the  "noninterventlonlst"  low 
profile  which  characterized  policy  after  the 
collapse  of  the  mediation.  Addressing  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  on 
June  22,  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
finally  put  the  United  States  on  record  as 
favoring  Somoza's  resignation.  The  rest  of 
his  proposal,  however,  was  largely  oblivious 
to  political  realities  In  both  Nicaragua  and 
the  OAS.  Making  no  mention  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  for  National  Reconstruc- 
tion appointed  only  days  earlier  by  the  FSLN 
and  National  Patriotic  Front  (a  more  mili- 
tant coalition  group  than  the  FAO) ,  Vance 
called  for  a  "broad-based  representative 
government,"  and  an  OAS  peacekeeping 
force  to  ensure  a  ceasefire.  Though  the 
peacekeeping  force  was  roundly  condemned, 
the  final  OAS  resolution  called  for  Somoza's 
departure  and  legitimated  the  next  phase  of 
U.S.  involvement  by  calling  on  member 
states  to  "facilitate  an  enduring  and  peace- 
ful solution"  to  the  clvU  war. 


With  all  of  Nicaragua  engulfed  In  battle 
and  the  FSLN  forces  gaimng  steadily,  the 
United  States  began  an  attempt  to  construct 
a  constitutionalist  solution.  Somoza  would 
resign  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  successor 
who  would  then  appoint  a  council  of 
prominent  Independent  Nicaraguans  and 
turn  power  over  to  them.  The  council  would 
mediate  between  Somoza's  Liberal  Party,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  opposition  to  create 
an  Interim  government  composed  of  all  these 
forces.  That  government,  with  the  National 
Guard  still  Intact,  would  then  prepare  elec- 
tions In  1981. 

The  unreality  of  this  convoluted  scheme 
is  truly  astonishing.  The  only  real  difference 
between  It  and  the  U.S.  position  durlixg  the 
earlier  mediation  was  a  willingness  to  force 
Somoza's  resignation.  Had  the  United  States 
been  willing  to  demand  that  resignation 
nine  months  earlier,  such  a  solution  might 
have  been  feasible.  By  July,  however,  even 
the  most  conservative  opposition  groups  had 
already  endorsed  the  provisional  government 
which  the  United  States  Insisted  on  stu- 
diously ignoring.  The  constitutionalist  plan 
collapsed  when  the  United  States  found  that 
none  of  Nicaragua's  moderates  would  en- 
dorse or  participate  In  It. 

Finally,  with  the  FSLN  on  the  verge  of  a 
military  victory,  the  United  States  aban- 
doned its  attempts  to  construct  a  govern- 
ment which  would  exclude  any  significant 
Sandlnlsta  participation.  The  accession  of 
the  FSLN-backed  provisional  government 
was  accepted  as  inevitable,  and  the  United 
States  sought  simply  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  transition  in  order  to  minimize  FSLN  In- 
fluence. In  this  endeavor.  It  had  two  levers: 
Somoza  would  resign  at  VS.  direction,  and 
the  United  States  would  provide  massive 
economic  aid  to  an  acc^table  government. 
In  exchange,  it  wanted  the  addition  of  two 
more  moderates  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment's five-member  Junta,  and  a  guarantee 
that  neither  Somoza's  Liberal  Party  nor  the 
National  Guard  would  be  dismantled. 

Recognizing  full  well  that  the  United 
States  was  negotiating  with  It  only  out  of 
necessity  following  failure  to  undermine  Its 
support,  the  Junta  was  not  disposed  to  ac- 
cede to  these  demands.  Nor  could  it  have 
done  so  politically.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment derived  Its  authority  from  the  FBLN, 
which  had  appointed  it  and  agreed  to  abide 
by  Its  authority.  Every  important  action 
taken  by  the  Junta  was  cleared  in  advance 
with  FSLN  field  commanders.  If  the  Junta 
had  shattered  its  own  delicate  political  bal- 
ance by  adding  moderates,  or  if  it  had  agreed 
to  retain  the  hated  National  Guard,  it  would 
have  signed  its  own  death  warrant. 

Thus  despite  pressure  from  the  United 
States  and  several  Latin  American  countries 
which  had  aided  the  anti-Somoza  opposition, 
the  Junta  would  do  no  more  than  guarantee 
tne  lives  of  Somoclstas  and  National  Guards- 
men, and  leave  open  the  possibility  for 
"honest"  members  of  the  Ouard  to  Join  the 
n(>w  national  army.  The  battlefield  situa- 
tion, plus  the  moderation  of  the  provisional 
government's  program  and  cabinet,  finally 
led  the  United  States  to  accept  the  Junta's 
terms. 

On  July  17,  President  Anataslo  Somoza 
Debayle  went  Into  exile  in  Miami.  With  him 
went  the  entire  senior  command  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  as  well  as  Its  morale.  The 
Guard  proceeded  to  disintegrate  ignomln- 
iously,  and  within  24  hours  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Thus  was  realized  the  very  eventual- 
ity which  U.S.  policy  since  January  1978  had 
sought  to  avoid — a  complete  Sandlnlsta 
military  victory. 

How  could  VS.  policy  have  failed  so 
dismally?  Despite  bureaucratic  conflicts  and 
congressional  pressures,  the  failure  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  a  clear  policy 
objective,  at  least  not  after  Chamorro'a  as- 
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■aasinjitlon.  Nor  can  the  fallurv  be  fmtalistl- 
cally  attributed  to  the  Internal  dynamics  of 
Nlcaraguan  politics.  There  was  nothing  In- 
evltable  about  the  final  outcome  In  Nicara- 
gua; Indeed,  when  n.S.  policy  became  fully 
geared  to  preventing  an  FSLN  victory,  tbe 
FRLN  was  by  no  means  the  dominant  ele- 
ment In  the  antl-Somoza  opposition. 

As  events  unfolded  In  Nicaragua,  the 
United  States  consistently  tried  to  fit  a 
square  peg  of  policy  into  the  round  hole  of 
reality.  By  falling  to  assess  accurately  the 
dynamics  of  Somoza's  decline,  the  United 
States  produced  proposals  which  were  Invari- 
ably six  months  out  of  date.  When  tbe  polit- 
ical Initiative  lay  with  the  moderate  oppo- 
sition, the  United  States  acted  as  If  It  still 
lay  with  Somoza.  When  the  Initiative  shifted 
to  the  radicals,  the  United  States  acted  as  If 
it  lay  with  the  moderates.  And  when,  at  tbe 
last  moment,  the  United  States  recognized 
that  the  radicals  held  the  Initiative,  it 
seemed  to  think  It  could  cajole  them  into 
returning  it  to  the  moderates. 

Such  mlsperceptlon  is  not  explicable 
merely  In  terms  of  an  intelligence  failure, 
any  more  than  it  was  In  Iran.  The  pace  of 
events  in  Nicaragua  was  clear  to  anyone  who 
wished  to  see  It,  and  many  did.  A  large  part 
of  the  problem  was  the  selective  perception 
of  policymakers  who  seemed  to  believe  (or 
hope)  that  Somoza  could  restore  order  long 
after  that  became  Impossible,  that  the  mod- 
erates were  strong  enough  to  form  a  post- 
SooKiza  regime  excluding  the  radicals,  and 
finally,  that  the  radicals  could  be  induced 
to  STurender  their  leadership  of  the  oppo- 
sition on  the  very  threshold  of  victory. 

The  source  of  these  mlsperceptions  was  the 
fear  of  "another  Cuba,"  and  the  questionable 
conviction  that  the  radical  opposition  was 
Intent  on  creating  one.  Now  that  Somoza 
has  departed  in  "worst-case"  fashion  as  far 
as  U.S.  policy  was  concerned,  there  is  a  great 
danger  that  policy  toward  the  new  regime 
win  be  plagued  by  assiunptlons  and  percep- 
tions which  are  as  unrealistic  as  those  of  the 
past  two  years.  If  this  happens,  the  goal  of 
preventing  another  Cuba  will  end  up  as  did 
the  goal  of  preventing  an  FSLN  victory, 
rv 

Both  the  composition  and  program  of 
Nicaragua's  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Reconstruction  reflect  its  Intent  to 
lead  a  multi-class  cooperative  effort  to  re- 
build a  nation  devastated  by  war.  The  chal- 
lenge it  faces  is  formidable;  the  task  of 
reconstruction  is  mammoth  and  the  political 
forces  the  government  seeks  to  unite  are  di- 
verse and  inherently  confllctual.  The  antl- 
Somoza  coalition  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  new  government  was  held  together  only 
by  Its  opposition  to  the  dictatorship.  As  the 
contending  political  gToup>s  marshal  their 
forces  and  forge  their  alliances  for  future 
battles,  the  provisional  government  will  be- 
come a  focal  point  for  the  Inevitable  con- 
flicts generated  by  the  dual  processes  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  political  renovation. 

Tbe  new  government's  executive  is  a  flve- 
member  junta  appointed  on  June  16,  1979 
by  the  PSLN  and  the  National  Patriotic 
Front.  With  two  radicals,  two  moderates  and 
one  left-wing  social  democrat,  the  Junta 
Is  the  delicately  balanced  result  of  intense 
negotiations  within  the  anti-Somoza  camp. 
It  Includes  only  one  Sandlnlsta,  Daniel  Or- 
tega Saavedra,  a  veteran  member  of  the 
PSLN  and  currently  a  Tercerlsta  representa- 
tive on  the  PSLN's  National  Directorate.  The 
other  radical  Moises  Hassan  Morales  heads 
the  United  People's  Movement  (Movimlento 
Pueblo  Unldo — MPU) ,  a  grass-roots  commu- 
nity organization  of  students,  workers  and 
urban  poor.  The  Junta's  moderates  are  Vlo- 
leta  Barrios  de  Chamorro,  the  widow  of  the 
martyred  editor,  and  Alfonso  Robelo  CalleJas, 
former  head  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Pri- 
vate Enterprise.  Nicaragua's  largest  umbrella 


organization  for  the  business  community. 
Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado,  a  socialist  academic 
and  member  of  Los  £)oce.  has  already 
emerged  as  the  informal  leader  of  the  Junta 
because  of  his  pivotal  position  between  the 
junta's  Left  and  Right. 

The  18-member  cabinet  appointed  by  the 
Junta  Is  more  moderate  in  composition  than 
the  Junta  Itself.  Most  of  its  members  are 
well-known  professionals  and  business  lead- 
ers, many  drawn  from  Los  Doce.  Legislative 
authority  Is  vested  in  a  33-member  council 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  the  po- 
litical, social  and  civic  groups  which  partici- 
pated in  the  antl-Somoza  struggle.  The  coun- 
cil's composition  is  as  delicately  balanced 
between  moderates  and  radicals  as  is  the 
Junta's. 

The  political  and  socioeconomic  programs 
adopted  thus  far  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, with  their  essentially  social-demo- 
cratic thrust,  reflect  a  political  compromise 
between  radical  and  conservative  forces 
rather  than  a  consensus  for  social  democ- 
cracy.  Thus,  the  government's  reconstruc- 
tion program  offers  both  a  guarantee  of  pri- 
vate property  and  a  promise  of  profound  rev- 
olutionary social  transformations,  while 
remaining  purposely  vague  on  the  limits  of 
each. 

The  specific  policies  outlined  are  strongly 
developmentalist  and  redlstrlbutlve.  If  the 
government  is  to  meet  its  developmental 
goals  (especially  In  the  reconstruction  pe- 
riod) while  preserving  the  private  sector,  it 
must  retain  the  cooperation  of  Nicaragua's 
bourgeoisie.  Yet  the  government's  redlstrlb- 
utlve goals  will  require  a  substantial  shift 
of  national  Income  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  classes  and  significant  state  regulation 
of  the  private  sector.  As  to  how  these  two 
sets  of  goals  are  to  be  reconciled,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  provisional  government  Is  silent. 

This  is  where  the  major  political  strug- 
gles of  Nicaragua's  future  lie.  As  rebuilding 
commences,  the  provisional  government 
must  eventually  confront  the  central  issue 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution:  What  Is  to 
be  the  pace  and  depth  of  social  transforma- 
tion? The  way  in  which  various  political  and 
social  forces  define  their  positions  in  this 
issue  and  vie  with  one  another  for  control 
over  the  revolutionary  process  will  define 
the  political  battles  of  the  months  to  come. 
Before  we  turn  to  the  specific  issues  around 
which  these  battles  are  likely  to  be  fought, 
we  must  first  survey  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  contenders. 


Throughout  the  insurrection.  U.S.  policy- 
makers habitually  referred  to  the  nonso- 
clallst  opposition  as  "the  moderates."  Yet 
those  so  labeled  actually  span  the  pclitlcal 
spectrum  from  unabashedly  reactionary  to 
left-wing  social  democratic.  The  most  con- 
fervative  elements  remained  in  the  Broad 
Opposition  Front  until  the  end;  the  more 
progressive  deserted  the  FAO  for  the  rival 
National  Patriotic  Front,  formed  after  the 
collapse  of  the  first  mediation. 

Because  the  moderates  are  so  diverse 
ideologically,  they  are  unlikely  to  constitute 
a  cohesive  political  force.  Now  that  Somoza 
has  departed,  tbe  two  major  coalition  orga- 
nizations will  probably  dissolve,  leaving  the 
moderates  fragmented  In  a  welter  of  civic 
and  business  groups.  Debilitated  by  years  of 
Somocismo,  It  is  doubtful  that  any  of  the 
old  political  parties  survived  the  civil  war 
as  functioning  organizations.  Thus,  the 
moderates'  greatest  political  weakness  In 
the  post-Somoza  period  will  be  precisely 
what  it  was  during  the  insurrection :  the  ab- 
sence of  any  effective  political  organization 
or  mass  base  of  support.  New  moderate  po- 
litical parties  may  form,  but  they  are  likely 
to  be  as  numerous  as  the  Ideologies  to  which 
tne  moderates  subscribe. 


The  moderates  are  not  without  significant 
political  resources,  however.  Ibe  upper  class 
controls  a  substanlial  portion  of  the  means 
of  production  and  the  middle  class  pos-sesses 
important  technical  skills,  ihe  new  govern- 
ment will  need  their  cooperation  in  rebuild- 
ing tbe  war-torn  economy,  and  that  fact  will 
give  them  considerable  influence  over  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  other  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
moderates  is  the  support  of  tbe  United  States 
and  the  many  Latin  American  governments 
which  aided  the  antl-Somoza  struggle.  Nica- 
ragua will  need  an  estimated  four  billion 
dollars  to  recover  from  the  devastation  of 
the  clvU  war,  and  these  countries  have 
pledged  to  provide  substantial  assistance. 
The  United  States,  for  one.  has  made  its  aid 
contingent  upon  the  moderation  of  the  new 
regime.  Of  course,  having  the  backing  of  the 
United  States  is  a  Janus-faced  asset  for  Nica- 
ragua's moderates.  If  the  United  States 
should  offend  Nicaragua's  heightened  sense 
of  national  pride  by  demanding  explicit 
policy  concessions  in  return  for  aid,  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States  could  become  as 
great  an  albatross  for  Nicaragua's  moderates 
as  it  did  for  Cuba's  20  years  ago. 

Nicaragua's  radicals  are  as  diverse  ideolog- 
ically as  its  moderates,  though  they  are 
better  organized.  United  in  their  desire  to 
see  a  socialist  transformation  of  Nlcaraguan 
society,  the  radicals  differ  on  how  to  accom- 
plish this,  how  rapidly  to  attempt  it,  and 
what  sort  of  political  system  ought  to  result 
from  it.  The  Immediate  goal  of  tbe  PSLN, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  preeminent  group  on 
the  Left,  is  to  maintain  sufficient  unity 
among  its  three  existing  factions  to  ensure 
an  eventual  transition  to  socialism.  This 
win  be  no  easy  matter,  for  despite  Its  March 
1979  unity  pact,  the  FSLN's  Internal  differ- 
ences remain  sharp. 

As  the  most  moderate  PSLN  tendency,  the 
Tercerlstas  will  probably  advocate  continu- 
ing their  earlier  strategy  of  cooperating  with 
nonsoclallst  elements:  Just  as  unity  was  nec- 
essary to  depose  Somoza.  so,  too,  will  it  be 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  country.  Of  all  the 
FSLN  factions,  the  Tercerisias  are  most  likely 
to  uphold  the  moderate  program  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  endorse  gradual  change 
and  pursue  an  electoral  road  to  socialism.  A 
number  of  the  leaders  of  this  faction  (In- 
cluding the  legendary  "Comandante  Cero," 
Eden  Pastora)  are  non-Marxist  social  demo- 
crats and  radical  Christians  committed  to 
pluralist  democracy.  Because  the  Tercerlstas 
were  responsible  for  the  PSLN's  more  auda- 
cious actions  (e.g.,  the  Christmas  operation 
and  the  seizure  of  the  National  Palace) ,  they 
are  the  largest  and  best  known  of  the  three 
tendencies.  Yet  their  very  heterogeneity 
could  prove  to  be  a  liability. 

The  Prolonged  People's  War  Tendency 
(GPP)  and  the  Proletarian  Tendency  (TP) 
have  undergone  less  Ideological  dilution. 
Both  are  avowedly  Marxist  and  more  likely 
to  advocate  an  early  transformation  of  the 
national  revolution  into  a  socialist  one.  The 
GPP,  the  larger  of  the  two,  has  concentrated 
its  political  work  among  peasants  In  the 
north,  and  retains  its  commitment  to  the 
guerrilla  army  as  a  politico-military  van- 
guard: the  TP  has  focused  on  organizing  the 
urban  proletariat,  and  advocates  the  creation 
of  a  Marxist-Leninist  vanguard  party.  The 
war  brought  thousands  of  new  recruits  to 
both  factions,  but  their  leaders  can  hardly 
be  certain  of  tbe  Ideological  commitment  of 
this  augmented  rank  and  flle.  Both  factions 
will  use  the  Immediate  future  to  consolidate. 
For  the  moment,  however,  all  three  are 
committed  to  supporting  the  program  of  the 
provisional  government  and  strengthening 
tbe  unity  of  the  PSLN. 

Despite  its  internal  divisions,  the  political 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  PSLN  are  enor- 
mous; a  near  monopoly  of  arms,  organlza- 
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tlon,  administrative  control  and  popular 
legitimacy.  The  disintegration  and  defeat  of 
the  National  Guard  leaves  the  FSLN  as  the 
only  effective  military  force  in  Nicaragua, 
and  It  win  soon  become  the  new  national 
army.  The  FSLN  Is  also  the  best  organized 
political  group  In  the  nation,  perhaps  the 
only  one  with  the  capacity  to  mobilize  mass 
popular  support.  Certainly  it  is  presently  the 
one  capable  of  administering  the  country. 

Somoza's  grip  on  the  government  was 
maintained  primarily  with  patronage,  and 
what  remains  of  tbe  administrative  bureau- 
cracy wUl  be  trusted  by  neither  the  provi- 
sional government  nor  the  FSLN.  Yet  the 
first  order  of  business  for  tbe  new  regime 
must  be  the  restoration  of  order  and  the 
distribution  of  essential  goods  and  services. 
The  military  structure  of  the  PSLN  appears 
to  be  the  only  apparatus  available  to  take 
on  these  administrative  tasks.  Moreover,  the 
PSLN  has  had  three  months  of  experience 
administering  a  liberated  Ledn.  If  It  does 
become  tbe  de  facto  administrative  ap- 
paratus of  the  provisional  government,  the 
junta  will  necessarily  have  to  coordinate  all 
Its  policy  decisions  with  It. 

But  the  FSLN's  most  Important  political 
advantage  Is  the  least  tangible  one:  the 
legitimacy  of  the  revolutionary  regime  rests 
with  the  PSLN  because  tbe  Sandinistas 
made  the  revolution.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment recognizes  this  full  well.  During  the 
last  days  of  the  civil  war,  it  made  no  im- 
portant decision  without  first  gaining  ap- 
proval by  radio  from  FSLN  commanders  In 
the  field.  The  prologue  to  the  government's 
Initial  program  Is  careful  to  note  that  It  was 
approved  by  the  FSLN.  FSLN  commanders 
such  as  Ortega,  Pastora,  'I\}m^  Borge  and 
Jaime  Wheelock  are  already  better  known 
than  any  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. When  teenagers  In  Nicaragua's  cities 
held  off  the  National  Guard  with  hunting 
rlfies,  they  called  themselves  Sandinistas, 
and  when  victory  was  won,  the  cheers  and 
banners  which  filled  Managua  were  the  slo- 
gans and  emblems  of  tbe  FSLN. 

Despite  its  divisions,  the  FSLN's  virtual 
monopoly  of  so  many  essential  political  re- 
sources means  that  it  will  be  decisive  In  re- 
solving any  serious  political  conflict.  No  con- 
ceivable coalition  of  other  forces  can  out 
weigh  It.  Thus  the  basic  dynamic  of  Nlcara- 
gxian  politics  In  the  near  future  will  most 
probably  be  centered  within  the  FSLN,  In  the 
debates  among  Its  three  factions.  The  for- 
times  of  the  various  moderate  groups  will  de- 
pend largely  on  how  their  actions  Influence 
those  debates — either  reinforcing  the  Ter- 
cerlstas' arguments  for  gradualism  or  un- 
dermining them. 

VI 

The  pressure  on  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  pursue  a  radically  redlstrlbutlve 
policy  wUl  be  enormous.  Apart  from  the  rad- 
icalism of  the  FSLN,  It  must  also  contend 
with  a  politically  mobilized  and  Increasingly 
organized  lower  class  whose  grievances 
against  Somoza  were  as  much  socioeconomic 
as  political.  Though  first  priority  must  go  to 
the  immediate  problems  of  feeding  and  hous- 
ing 500,000  refugees  and  reactivating  the 
economy,  Nicaragua's  workers  and  peasants 
are  not  likely  to  tolerate  having  their  eco- 
nomic demands  deferred  for  very  long.  The 
government's  calls  for  self-sacrlflce  will  be 
heeded  only  If  the  populace  perceives  the 
sacrifice  as  egalitarian,  and  even  that  wlU 
require  redlstrlbutlve  policies  that  may  stir 
upper-class  resistance.  Given  the  promises 
of  employment,  housing,  health  and  educa- 
tion contained  In  the  government's  program, 
the  government  appears  to  realize  that  It 
could  not  survive  for  long  by  presiding  over 
a  return  to  the  socioeconomic  status  quo.  Nor 
is  there  any  indication  it  would  wish  to  do  so. 

We  can  predict  with  some  confidence,  then, 
that  the  policies  of  the  provisional  govern- 


ment will  tend  to  favor  Nicaragua's  workers 
and  peasants.  Some  of  the  moderates,  no 
doubt,  will  accept  that  as  unavoidable,  ab- 
sorbing the  cost  as  the  Inevitable  price  for 
preserving  the  private  sector.  More  conserva- 
tive elements,  however,  are  likely  to  see  the 
class  character  of  the  government's  policy 
as  the  first  steps  toward  outright  socialism. 
They  would  resist  such  policies,  either  In- 
dividually or  collectively,  with  the  only  weep- 
on  at  hand  their  control  over  the  means 
of  production.  Some  such  resistance  Is  al- 
most Inevitable. 

The  provisional  government's  response 
win  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  resist- 
ance. If  It  Is  restricted  to  a  narrow  sector 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  It  may  pose  no  serious 
economic  threat  to  the  plans  for  reconstruc- 
tion. At  some  threshold,  however,  the  pro- 
visional government  would  be  faced  with 
very  difficult  choices.  If  It  were  to  ease  the 
pace  of  social  reform  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
store business  confidence.  It  might  alienate 
the  FSLN,  forfeit  Its  popular  support,  and 
thereby  bring  about  Its  own  demise.  Yet 
the  only  alternative  would  be  to  neutralize 
the  resistance  of  the  upper  class  by  depriv- 
ing It  of  its  control  over  the  means  of  pro- 
duction— i.e.,  by  suddenly  Initiating  a  rapid 
transition  to  socialism.  The  attendant  eco- 
nomic dislocations  would  be  considerable, 
but  the  broad  state  sector  which  already 
exists  (administering  Somoza's  former 
holdings)  would  make  this  solution  a  feasi- 
ble one. 

Whatever  the  response  of  the  provisional 
government,  any  significant  upper-class  re- 
sistance to  the  government's  redlstrlbutlve 
policies  Is  likely  to  provoke  a  sharp  radlcal- 
ization  of  the  revolution.  A  substantial  re- 
distribution of  Income  is  the  minimum  pro- 
gram for  even  the  Tercerlstas,  and  resistance 
by  the  upper  class  will  tend  to  reunify  the 
FSLN  around  a  more  radical  strategy.  If  the 
Nlcaraguan  bourgeoisie  forces  the  FSLN  to 
choose  between  Its  promise  to  respect  pri- 
vate property  and  Its  commitment  to  social 
transformation,  they  will  quickly  become  a 
class  without  a  country. 

The  provisional  government  has  one  strat- 
egy It  can  pursue  to  minimize  tbe  sort  of 
class  conflict  outlined  above:  It  can  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  "national  patrimony"  (the 
econmlc  empire  of  Somoza  and  his  cronies) 
to  finance  its  social  policies,  thus  satisfying 
lower-class  demands  without  endangering 
Incentives  for  upper-class  investment.  The 
upper  class  would  still  have  to  bear  heavy 
state  regulation,  but  would  probably  per- 
ceive that  as  more  tolerable  than  provoking 
a  political  crisis.  There  are  already  Indica- 
tions that  the  provisional  government  in- 
tends to  pursue  such  a  course;  If  It  does  so 
with  any  success,  the  Nlcaraguan  political 
equation  will  become  a  good  deal  more  com- 
plex. 

Given  a  consistent  policy  of  social  reform, 
the  Tercerlstas  will  almost  certainly  bold  to 
their  current  strategy  of  gradualism  and 
multi-class  cooperation.  As  long  as  that 
strategy  Is  fruitful,  the  GPP  and  TP  will 
probably  mute  their  demands  for  more  radi- 
cal policies  In  order  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  FSLN,  and  because  all  three  factions 
recognize  the  need  for  the  private  sector's 
coopertaion  In  the  task  of  reconstruction. 
This  would  not  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween radicals  and  moderates,  but  those 
differences  would  tend  to  be  manifested  over 
political  Issues  rather  than  economic  ones. 
Unlike  Its  economic  program,  the  Junta's 
plan  for  political  reconstruction  Is  unam- 
blguotis.  It  promises  a  series  of  elections 
over  the  next  few  yeaas  to  choose  municipal 
governments,  a  national  legislation  and 
finally  a  president.  The  program  guarantees 
freedom  of  the  press,  speech  and  association, 
Including  the  right  to  organize  political  par- 
ties Irrespective   of   ideology.   Two   political 


Issues  are  Ukely  to  emerge:  (1)  What  should 
be  tbe  timing  of  the  elections,  and  what 
Impact  vriU  they  have  on  the  "momentum" 
of  tbe  revolutionary  process?  and  (3)  Wbat 
will  be  the  role  of  the  FSLN? 

The  FSLN's  current  strategy  is  to  press  lor 
a  gradual  broadening  of  redlstrlbutlve  poli- 
cies and  an  eventual  transition  to  socialism. 
The  political  strategy  of  tbe  moderates  will 
be  to  contain  this  process.  One  way  to  con- 
tain It  would  be  to  can  for  elections  as  early 
as  possible,  using  the  electoral  Interlude  to 
regroup  politically,  divert  and  diffuse  the 
radicalism  of  the  masses,  and  possibly  regain 
the  political  initiative  from  the  FSLN.  The 
FSLN's  reaction  to  such  a  gambit  Is  uncer- 
tain: the  more  moderate  Tercerlstas  would 
be  most  likely  to  accept  tbe  electoral  chal- 
lenge, but  the  GPP  and  TP  could  weU  ad- 
vocate cancelling  the  elections  altogether. 

Assuming  elections  do  get  under  way,  haw 
will  the  FSLN.  a  polltico-miUtary  organiza- 
tion originally  crested  to  wage  revolutionary 
war  and  establish  a  revolutionary  regime,  fit 
Into  an  electoral  democracy?  As  It  becomes 
the  new  national  army,  how  can  Its  military 
role  be  reconciled  with  Its  role  as  one  politi- 
cal party  contending  among  many?  If  elec- 
tlons  produce  a  particularly  unrevolutlonary 
government,  from  whom  wUl  tbe  FSLN- 
qua-army  take  its  orders,  the  government  or 
the  FSLN's  National  Directorate?  It  Is  bard 
to  Imagine  that  Nicaragua's  moderates  wUl 
ever  reconcile  themselves  to  perpetual  radi- 
cal control  over  the  armed  forces.  At  some 
point,  they  will  surely  demand  tbe  depoUtl- 
clzatlon  of  the  military.  Yet  It  Is  even  harder 
to  Imagine  that  PSLN  would  acquiesce  to 
that. 

Despite  many  uncertainties  as  to  the  pre- 
cise course  of  future  events  In  Nicaragua, 
only  two  outcomes  are  at  all  likely.  If  the 
provisional  government  can  successfully  re- 
tain the  support  and  cooperation  of  both 
the  moderates  and  the  Tercerlstas,  the  cur- 
rently unstable  social -democratic  equlUb- 
rlum  can  be  consolidated.  Nicaragua  would 
then  emerge  with  an  electoral  democracy, 
and  the  Issue  of  whether  radical  redistribu- 
tion gives  way  to  gradual  socialist  trans- 
formation could  be  settled  at  the  ballot  box. 

If  the  provisional  government  loses  tbe 
support  of  either  the  moderates  or  the  FSLN, 
the  ensuing  political  conflict  will  move  the 
revolution  sharply  to  the  left.  In  a  "no- 
holds-berred"  struggle  with  the  radicals,  the 
moderates  simply  do  not  have  the  political 
resources  to  prevail.  The  outcome  would  be 
a  socialist  transformation  which  would  be 
neither  gradual  nor  peaceful, 
vn 

Our  abUlty  to  shape  the  coiirse  of  Nica- 
ragua's political  future  In  ways  congenial  to 
U.S.  preferences  is  severely  limited,  both  by 
tbe  suspicion  accruing  from  four  decades  of 
U.S.  support  for  Somoza,  and  by  the  nation- 
alist dimension  of  Nicaragua's  revolution. 
However,  our  ability  to  aggravate  Nicaragua's 
political  conflicts  and  demolish  bilateral  re- 
lations by  a  poorly  conceived  policy  Is  vir- 
tually unlimited.  There  is  a  danger  that  the 
wishful  thinking  and  selective  perception 
which  plagued  U.S.  policy  during  the  Insur- 
rection will  now  be  transformed  Into  a 
"worst-case"  mentality  which  sees  In  every 
progressive  measure  adopted  by  the  provi- 
sional government  evidence  of  "another 
Cuba." 

In  thU  regard,  there  are  striking  parallels 
between  the  current  situation  In  Nicaragua 
and  the  situation  In  Cuba  20  years  ago.  In 
both  countries,  nationalism  long  frustrated 
by  a  history  of  U.S.  political  and  economic 
hegemony  burst  forth  In  revolution,  depos- 
ing a  military  dictator  notable  only  for  his 
brutality,  corruption  and  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  Internal  support  for  both 
revolutions  transcended  the  boundaries  of 
class  and  Ideology,  yet  both  triumphed  by 
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the  military  might  of  the  opposition's  more 
radical  elements.  Cuba's  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Oovernment  was  no  less  moderate  In 
Its  Initial  composition  than  Nicaragua's  new 
government,  and  Its  policies  were  no  more 
radical.  Almost  as  soon  as  It  came  to  power. 
Cuba's  antl-Batlsta  coalition  began  to  disin- 
tegrate over  the  Issue  of  how  deep  suid  ex- 
tensive social  reform  ought  to  be.  Buoyed  by 
U.S.  hostility  to  every  reform  measure,  Cuba's 
moderates  were  intransigent  in  the  belief 
that  the  Umted  States  would  never  allow 
their  political  defeat 

The  irreducible  truth  of  Cuba's  revolution, 
however,  was  that  It  abolished  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  dictate  Cuban  reality. 
A  policy  of  hostility  toward  the  revolution- 
ary government  effectively  disarmed  and  iso- 
lated Cuba's  political  moderates,  and  their 
resistance  to  social  reform  produced  social 
revolution.  More  significantly.  U.S.  economic 
sanctions  and  military  threats  forced  Cuban 
socialism,  on  pain  of  extinction,  to  align  It- 
self with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  deterioration  of  U.S. -Cuban  relations 
was  rooted  in  the  U.S.  response  to  both  pe- 
ripheral and  fundamental  issues.'  The  pe- 
ripheral or  "Indicator"  Issues  were  events 
that  U.S.  policymakers  Interpreted  (often 
mistakenly)  as  Indicating  that  the  Cuban 
government  was  irredeemably  radical  and 
anti-American.  The  trial  and  execution  of 
several  hundred  Batistiano  police  and  mili- 
tary officials  was  the  first  event  of  this  sort. 
The  second  was  Cuba's  determination  to 
broaden  its  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
to  include  socialist  countries.  Neither  of 
these  policies  posed  any  real  threat  to  U.S. 
interests,  yet  the  United  States  reacted  acri- 
moniously to  both. 

The  fundamental  issue  which  generated 
U.S. -Cuban  hostility  was  the  unwillingness 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  with  equa- 
nimity the  redlstrlbutlve  social  reforms 
adopted  by  the  revolutionary  government. 
To  be  sure,  such  reforms  damaged  the  in- 
terests of  U.S.  Investors  in  Cuba,  but  they 
did  not  damage  the  national  interest.  The 
only  serious  threat  to  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests came  when  Cuba  sought  the  protection 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  form  of  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles. 

A  reenactment  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  United  States  In  Its  relations  with  Cuba 
could  easily  lead  to  a  similar  disintegration 
of  relations  with  Nicaragua.  In  the  imme- 
diate future,  bilateral  relations  will  revolve 
around  six  Issues:  (1)  the  trial  of  Somo- 
cista  officials;  (2)  Nicaragua's  establishment 
of  relations  with  the  socialist  bloc;  (3)  the 
extent  of  Cublan  aid  to  Nicaragua:  (4)  the 
U.S.  reaction  to  the  pace  of  Nlcaraguan  so- 
cial change;  (5)  the  conditions  Imposed  by 
the  United  States  on  Its  reconstruction  aid; 
and  (6)  Nicaragua's  policy  toward  guerrilla 
movements  in  Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 

The  first  three  of  these  Issues  are  periph- 
eral; none  of  them  will  give  any  valid  In- 
dication of  Nicaragua's  future  course,  and 
none  should  be  allowed  to  damage  US  - 
Nlcaraguan  relations.  Given  the  ferocity  and 
brutality  with  which  the  National  Guard 
waged  war.  the  trial  of  certain  officials  as 
war  criminals  is  not  unreasonable.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  wave  of 
personal  vendettas.  If  the  trials  exhibit  an 
honest  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  if 
the  punishments  fit  the  crimes,  the  United 
SUtes  should  not  view  the  trials  as  human 
rights  violations.  Similarly,  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  diplomatic  and  trade  re- 
lations between  Nicaragua  and  the  so- 
clalUt  countries  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  hostile  or  detrimental  to  U.S.  interests. 

=  8ee  Lynn  B.  Bender.  The  Politics  of 
Hostility:  CastroS  Revolution  and  United 
States  Policy.  Hato  Hey.  Puerto  Rico:  Inter 
American  University  Press.  1976. 
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It  is  simply  the  natural  policy  for  a  non- 
aligned  country. 

Nicaragua's  relations  with  Cuba,  however, 
may  prove  to  be  a  more  volatile  issue.  Cuba 
has  already  agreed  to  provide  the  new  Nlca- 
raguan government  with  substantial  aid. 
Including  not  only  supplies  but  medical 
and  educational  personnel  as  well.  The  her- 
culean task  of  reconstruction  makes  the 
provisional  government  hard-pressed  to  re- 
ject help  from  any  quarter.  Nicaragua's  ac- 
ceptance of  Cuban  aid  may  prompt  vocifer- 
ous denunciations  from  Somoza's  supporters 
In  Congress,  but  U.S.  policymakers  would 
be  well  advised  to  pay  less  heed  to  such 
voices  than  was  paid  to  them  during  the  in- 
surrection. Cuba's  assistance  to  the  new 
government  will  be  no  more  decisive  for 
Nicaragua's  future  than  Cuba's  modest  aid 
to  the  rebels  was  decisive  in  the  victory  of 
the  revolution. 

The  fundamental  issue  for  future  U.S.  re- 
lations with  Nicaragua  will  be  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  for  relations  with  Cuba: 
How  will  the  United  States  react  to 
fundamental  social  change?  At  the  outset, 
the  United  States  should  recognize  that 
there  will  inevitably  be  such  changes  and 
they  win  be,  at  a  minimum,  radically  redls- 
trlbutlve. Such  reforms  will  not  necessarily 
be  the  precursors  of  a  socialist  transforma- 
tion, and  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
United  States  to  oppose  them  as  such.  In- 
deed, whether  redistribution  gives  way  to 
elimination  of  the  private  sector  will  depend 
In  part  on  how  the  United  States  responds. 
A  policy  which  is  tolerant,  even  supportive, 
of  social  change  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests not  only  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  but 
of  the  United  States  as  well. 

If,  despite  US.  urglngs,  the  Nlcaraguan 
revolution  becomes  a  social  revolution,  the 
precepts  of  nonintervention  and  tolerance  of 
ideological  pluralism  will  face  their  most 
stringent  tests  since  the  1970  election  of  the 
late  Chilean  President  Salvador  Allende.  A 
reflexive  policy  of  hostility  might  be  domes- 
tically popular  and  viscerally  satisfying,  but 
It  would  probably  have  as  little  effect  as  the 
sanctions  directed  against  Cuba  in  the  19606. 
Moreover,  a  close  examination  of  U.S.  Inter- 
eats  suggests  that  a  policy  of  staunch  hos- 
tility would  be  counterproductive.  Even  if 
Nicaragua  adopte  a  socialist  model  of  devel- 
opment. I.e..  becomes  "another  Cuba"  do- 
mestically. It  does  not  follow  Inexorably  that 
It  would  become  "another  Cuba  "  in  Its  for- 
eign alignments.  Given  the  paucity  of  Nica- 
ragua's natural  resources  and  of  U.S.  Invest- 
ments there,  the  principal  threat  to  U  S. 
interests  is  not  socialism  in  Nicaragua,  but  a 
Nicaragua  closely  aligned  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Coexistence  with  a  socialist  Nica- 
ragua might  not  be  pleasant  for  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  be  a  good  deal  less  dam- 
aging than  driving  Nicaragua  Into  the  Soviet 
camp. 

As  Nicaragua's  revolutionary  process  un- 
folds, there  wiu  be  a  great  temptation  for 
the  United  States  to  use  its  reconstruction 
assistance  as  leverage  to  ensure  moderation 
There  is  also  grave  danger  in  this.  Since  it 
will  be  politically  Impossible  for  the  provi- 
sional government  not  to  pursue  a  vigorous 
program  of  social  reform,  U.S.  pressure  to  the 
contrary  can  only  Inflame  Nlcaraguan  na- 
tionalism without  slowing  the  pace  of 
change.  Indeed,  it  would  make  more  funda- 
mental change  all  the  more  likely.  A  threat- 
ened withdrawal  of  U.S.  aid  Is  not  even  apt 
to  deter  a  socialist  transformation  if  Nica- 
ragua's Internal  politics  become  so  polar- 
ized that  the  PSLN  adopts  that  course.  In 
such  a  situation,  any  U.S.  Administration 
would  face  tremendous  domestic  political 
pressure  to  retaliate  with  a  cutoff  of  aid.  A 
thoroughly  radicalized  Nlcaraguan  govern- 
ment would  then  have  Uttle  choice  but  to 
turn  to  the  socialist  camp  for  economic 
assistance. 


To  avoid  the  pitfalls  Inherent  in  any  at- 
tempt to  use  reconstruction  assistance  as  an 
economic  bludgeon,  U.S.  policymakers  should 
remove  the  temptation  altogether  by  estab- 
lishing, in  cooperation  with  other  donors,  a 
multilateral  aid  fund  under  OAS  adminis- 
tration. What  little  we  wovUd  lose  in  eco- 
nomic leverage  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated diplomatically  by  diminishing  Nlcara- 
guan suspicions  of  U.S.  Intent. 

One  strategic  concern  of  U.S.  officials  is 
that  a  radical  government  in  Managua  will 
embark  on  a  campaign  of  exporting  revolu- 
tion to  its  Central  American  neighbors.  This 
fear  for  the  security  of  the  conservative  mili- 
tary regimes  in  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  is  a  realistic  one,  but  Its  formula- 
tion betrays  a  distressing  myopia.  Nicaragua 
may  well  provide  sanctuaries  and  even 
limited  arms  to  guerrillas  from  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador,  Just  as  Costa  Rica  provided  such 
assistance  to  the  antl-Somoza  opposition. 
For  Nicaragua's  new  leaders  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  for  them  to  turn  their  backs  on 
their  own  revolutionary  experience. 

Nlcaraguan  sanctuaries  and  arms,  how- 
ever, will  not  produce  revolution  in  Honduras 
or  El  Salvador.  If  Cuba's  experience  in  the 
late  1960s  proved  anything,  it  proved  that 
revolutions  cannot  be  exported — they  are 
Invariably  domestic  products.  Yet  the  ex- 
ample of  Nicaragua's  revolution  will  surely 
stimulate  opposition  to  military  dictatorship, 
not  Just  in  Central  America  but  throughout 
the  Hemisphere.  It  Is  truly  unfortunate  to 
find  U.S.  policy  still  focused  narrowly  on  how 
to  ensure  the  stability  of  such  regimes  by 
insulating  them  from  the  political  fallout  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  revolution. 

The  value  of  stability  is  not  Inherent;  It 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  society  over 
which  stability  reigns.  The  fear  of  "another 
Cuba"  has  caused  the  United  States  to  lose 
sight  of  this  truism  in  the  years  since  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  faltered  and  died. 
Coming  so  soon  in  the  wake  of  Iran,  the 
Nlcaraguan  revolution  ought  to  have  re- 
minded us  that  stability  enforced  by  bayo- 
nets is  fragile  Indeed.  Yet  one  has  the  uneasy 
feeling  that,  instead  of  searching  for  a  way 
to  replace  the  Hemisphere's  military  dicta- 
torships short  of  violent  upheaval.  VB. 
policymakers  are  already  narrowly  preoccu- 
pied  with  preventing  "another  Nicaragua." 
vm 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  United  States  and 
the  newly  victorious  government  in  Cuba 
raced  one  another  with  mutual  suspicion 
and  latent  hostility.  Certainly,  both  parties 
contributed  to  the  spiralling  process  of  ani- 
mosity which  ensued.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  United  States  could  have  done  much 
to  avoid  the  deterioration  of  relations  simply 
by  being  more  sensitive  to  the  nationalist 
and  reformist  aspirations  of  revolutionary 
Cuba. 

Today,  the  United  States  faces  another  rev- 
olutionary government  and  again  there  are 
mutual  suspicions  and  uncertainties.  Rela- 
tions have  begun  on  a  more  solid  footing 
because  the  United  States  Joined  the  antl- 
Somoza  forces  before  the  proverbial  train 
left  the  station,  but  we  were  still  the  last 
aboard.  Thus  far  the  United  States  has  opted 
for  a  constructive  "wait-and-see"  policy 
which  promises  to  Judge  the  new  Nlcaragu<ui 
government  on  the  basis  of  its  actions  rather 
than  on  U.S.  preconceptions.  Yet  there  Is 
still  the  danger  that  such  Judgments  will  be 
colored  by  unrealistic  expectations  of  how 
the  new  regime  ought  to  behave. 

The  changes  pending  In  Nlcaraguan  soci- 
ety are  major  ones,  and  they  will  probably 
be  less  incremental  than  the  United  States 
would  like.  They  will  engender  sharp  de- 
bate in  Nicaragua,  and  probably  political 
conflict  as  well.  The  most  conservative  forces, 
the  forces  with  which  the  United  States  feels 
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the  greatest  kinship,  are  not  likely  to  fare 
well  In  these  debates.  Their  future  depends 
upon  their  willingness  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  new  Nicaragua  in  which 
their  political  might  and  economic  muscle 
are  no  longer  as  potent  as  they  once  were. 

The  United  States  faces  a  similar  dilemma. 
If  "another  Cuba"  means  a  regime  less  pliant 
to  U.S.  Interests,  Nicaragua  has  already  be- 
come another  Cuba.  If  "another  Cuba"  means 
a  radically  reformist  regime  which  puts  the 
Interests  of  the  general  populace  ahead  of 
the  interests  of  the  upper  classes,  Nicaragua 
will  almost  inevitably  become  another  Cuba. 
If  these  are  the  facets  of  Cuban  reality  to 
which  the  United  States  objects,  the  pros- 
pects for  friendly  U.S. -Nlcaraguan  relations 
are  dim  Indeed. 

Yet  neither  of  these  prospects  threatens 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  Nei- 
ther leads  inexorably  to  a  Nicaragua  aligned 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  after  all  the 
sort  of  "another  Cuba"  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  most  concerned  about. 
The  linkage  between  Internal  reform  and  ex- 
ternal realignment  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
likely  to  be  forged  only  by  U.S.  hostility  to 
the  domestic  changes  wrought  by  Nicaragua's 
revolutionary  process.  That,  at  least,  was  our 
experience  with  Cuba.  If  the  United  States 
responds  to  change  In  Nicaragua  with  sup- 
port, or  at  least  tolerance,  we  can  still  avoid 
repeating  the  sorts  of  errors  that  proved  so 
strategically  costly  20  years  ago.  To  do  other- 
wise Is  to  invite  another  Cuba. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt the  stabilization  of  Nicaragua  and 
other  countries  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  Special  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  Security  As- 
sistance Act,  S.  2012.  contains  modest 
amounts  of  funding  which  can  under- 
write economic  growth  in  Nicaragua  and 
elsewhere.  This  funding  will  not  buy  us 
friendship,  but  it  will  serve  our  national 
interests. 

Of  the  $75  million  programed  for 
Nicaragua  in  this  bill,  $70  million  takes 
the  form  of  concessional  loans.  More- 
over. 60  percent  of  the  funding  involved 
is  directed  at  the  private  sector  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  economy.  It  will  help  to  re- 
vitalize industries,  to  promote  commerce, 
and  to  raise  agricultural  produce.  It  will 
therefore  help  to  end  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  removing  thereby  the 
temptations  to  seek  radical  solutions. 
The  funding  will  permit  us  to  compete 
with  Cuban  adventurers  in  the  area  of 
our  greatest  strength — economic  de- 
velopment. 

History  has  demonstrated  most  clearly 
that  a  diversified  market  economy  is 
uniquely  capable  of  providing  balanced 
growth,  equitable  distribution  of  bene- 
fits, and  the  optimum  satisfaction  of 
basic  human  demands  for  dignity,  de- 
cency, and  security.  The  supplemental 
assistance  bill  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing will  greatly  assist  in  creating 
such  an  economy.  By  promoting  the 
growth  of  grass-roots  capitalism,  it  will 
make  the  claims  of  radical  adventurers 
ring  hollow. 

More  importantly,  the  bill  will  help  to 
bolster  the  moderates  within  the  current 
government.  While  the  Ssuidinista  gov- 
ernment clearlv  pursues  a  political  phi- 
lo<:n">iy  different  from  our  own,  the 
Sandinistas  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  surprisingly  pragmatic  and  moderate. 
Nationalizations  have  largely  been  con- 


fined to  the  holdings  of  the  Somoza 
family  and  direct  foreign  investment  has 
been  actively  welcomed.  In  contrast  to 
events  elsewhere,  such  moderation  is 
more  than  we  might  have  expected,  and 
it  should  not  be  discouraged  by  neglect. 
Clearly,  the  political  situation  is  po- 
tentially unstable.  The  new  government 
is  defined  by  a  fragile  coalition  of 
rightists,  centrists,  and  leftists,  a  coali- 
tion which  might  break  down  at  any 
time.  However,  I  firmly  believe  that  by 
offering  the  modest  levels  of  reconstruc- 
tion assistance  contemplated  in  the 
pending  bill,  we  can  bolster  the  mod- 
erates and  decrease  the  chances  that 
Nicaragua  will  slide  into  the  economic 
chaos  which  provides  a  hotbed  for 
radicalism. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  assist  Nicaragua, 
we  invite  either  economic  stagnation  or 
assistance  from  such  other  nations  as 
Cuba.  In  either  event,  to  withhold  as- 
sistance from  Nicaragua  for  fear  that 
the  country  may  become  a  "second 
Cuba"  is  only  to  create  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  Nothing  is  more  sure  to  send 
the  Sandinista  government  looking  for 
assistance  from  other  sources  than  the 
apathy  or  hostility  of  the  United  States. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  offer  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua — assistance  which  is 
largely  in  the  form  of  concessional  loans 
directed  at  the  importation  of  American 
goods  into  the  private  sector — we  need 
not  face  the  prospect  of  looking  back 
regretfully  at  an  opportunity  foregone. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  obvious  risks 
involved  in  providing  foreign  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua. But  there  are  even  greater  risks 
involved  in  not  providing  foreign  aid  to 
Nicaragua. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  bill  for  three  very  simple 
reasons.  First,  it  is  timely;  we  must  move 
before  the  situation  further  deteriorates. 
Second,  it  is  smart:  it  fosters  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 
Third,  it  is  moral;  it  helps  a  devastated 
people  to  help  themselves. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
He  spent  many  hours  in  his  involvement 
with  regard  to  this  issue  with  his  appear- 
ance at  hearings  and  in  meeting  with 
some  Nicaraguans  during  their  recent 
visits. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  involve- 
ment in  this  legislation,  and  I  also  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  who  is  absent  at 
this  particular  moment,  Senator  Lugar. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  of  Senator  Zordj- 
SKY  and  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  interest  and  also  for  his 
very  enlightened  presentation  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  and, 
in  particular,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  courage  and  leadership,  his  inter- 
est and  his  help  on  this  issue. 


Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (J«Ir. 
Bradley).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  Chinese 
warlord  many  centuries  ago  who  advo- 
cated and  practiced  the  strategy,  as  he 
put  it,  of  raising  a  ruckus  in  the  East  and 
striking  in  the  West.  A  friend  of  mine, 
Jim  Daniel,  wrote  a  book  with  that  title 
10  or  15  years  ago,  with  reference  to 
Marxism  and  the  strategy  of  the  Com- 
munists in  our  time. 

I  was  thinking  this  morning,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  while  events  halfway  arovmd 
the  world  have  America's  attention  di- 
verted, at  the  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  unstable  Indian 
Ocean,  there  is  a  crisis  of  potentially 
equal  significance  brewing  at  our  front 
door  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  situation  in 
Central  America  has  all  the  dimensions 
of  a  major  crisis  is  absolutely  beyond 
question.  In  the  past  year  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  one  government  and 
the  destabilization  of  another  in  Central 
America. 

In  the  Caribbean  we  find  nations  that 
have  been  me.ely  pinpoints  on  a  map  in 
terms  of  general  awareness,  nations  of 
more  interest  to  geography  teachers  than 
to  U.S.  policymakers,  rising  and  chal- 
lenging America's  traditional  leadership 
in  an  area  that  has  been  described  as  our 
soft  underbelly. 

Because  of  an  historical,  almost  cal- 
lous, lack  of  interest  in  our  southern 
neighbors,  the  United  States  todav  finds 
itself  with  an  arrav  of  potentially  hostile 
governments  at  its  vulnerable  southern 
fiank. 

It  is  time  we  confronted  the  reality  of 
the  situation.  Mr.  President.  No  band-aid 
of  quick-fix  foreign  aid  is  going  to  heal 
the  disease  of  longstanding  American 
neglect  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
In  El  Salvador  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  one  government  and 
its  replacement  with  one  seeking  to  be 
more  moderate.  Even  this  has  not  been 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  terror- 
ists in  that  countrv— whose  sole  aim  ap- 
pears to  be  the  destabilization  of  any 
legitimate  government  no  matter  how 
moderate  it  may  be.  and  its  replacement 
with  an  ideologically  based  regime. 

The  Marxist  orientation  of  nearly  all 
of  the  terrorist  groups  in  El  Salvador  is 
widely  known.  'What  is  not  so  widely 
known  is  the  growing  support  for  these 
groups  on  the  part  of  Cuba,  which  seems 
more  and  more  readv  to  assist  terrorists 
in  El  Salvador,  much  as  Cuba  assisted 
the  Sandinistas  at  a  critical  point. 

You  can  add  to  that  Cuban  support 
and  continuing  backing  of  El  Salvado- 
rian  terrorists  by  Nicaragua,  where  a 
number  of  Salvadorian  terrorists  actual- 
ly participated  in  the  Sandinista  "revo- 
lution"—I  think  I  ought  to  put  quotation 
marks  around  the  word  "revolution"— 
suDplying  needed  manpower  and.  at  a 
critical  juncture,  badlv  needed  money  es- 
timated at  more  than  $1  million. 

How  long  any  government  can  remain 
stable  and  deal  with  the  continual  acts 
of  terrorism- random   murders,   sabo- 
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tage  and  kidnaping — is  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion, and  this  Senator  feels  if  U.S.  aid 
is  to  be  provided  to  any  nation  in  Central 
America  at  this  point.  El  Salvador  should 
be  the  primary  recipient. 

Honduras  shares  a  large  common  bor- 
der with  Nicaragua.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  singled  out  Hon- 
duras as  a  government  worthy  of  receiv- 
ing U.S.  aid,  and  has  earmarlced  $5  mil- 
lion of  the  money  authorized  in  this  leg- 
islation for  Honduras. 

While  Honduras  appears  to  be  the 
least  threatened  country  in  the  northern 
tier  of  Central  America  it  has  no  major 
indigenous  terrorist  movement  to  speak 
of,  and  its  local  Communist  party  re- 
mains essentially  quiescent — it  remains 
a  prime  target  for  the  terrorists  who 
operate  with  growing  impunity  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Its  geography  alone  makes 
it  a  tempting  target  for  rural-based  ter- 
rorist actions  such  as  were  organized  in 
NicaragTxa. 

The  Honduran  activists  are  in  con- 
stant contact  with  fellow  terrorists  in 
other  Central  American  countries,  most 
notably  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

Recently  its  Communist  Party  has 
taken  moves  to  branch  out  into  "revolu- 
tionary action" — and  again  I  will  put 
those  words  in  quotation  marks,  because 
they  are  a  euphemism  for  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. Thus  the  committee  has  moved 
at  an  early  stage  to  help  stem  the  tide  of 
terrorism  in  Honduras,  and  while  the  $5 
million  the  committee  has  authorized  is 
helpful  in  showing  a  U.S.  tilt  toward  the 
current  government  in  Honduras,  it  is 
hardly  an  amount  sulBcient  to  provide 
Honduras  with  the  nonlethal  counterin- 
siu-gency  equipment  and  training  it 
needs,  and  that  it  must  have,  if  it  is  to 
nip  its  indigenous  terrorist  movement 
in  the  bud. 

Honduras  needs  a  full-blown  program 
of  counter-insurgency  training  if  it  is  to 
remain  free. 

Guatemala  has  a  long  history  of  ter- 
rorist activity.  Terrorism  generated  from 
the  left  has  spawned  terrorism  from  the 
right.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  in 
Guatemala,  but  one  should  expect  little 
else  when  the  central  government  is  ren- 
dered virtually  helpless  in  combating  ter- 
rorism from  wherever  it  may  come. 

The  government  there  desperately 
needs  nonlethal  anti-insurgency  and 
crowd  control  equipment.  Guatemala  is 
one  of  the  staunchest  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America.  While  there  are 
some  human  rights  purists  who  decry  the 
situation  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
approach  is  narrowminded,  certainly  in 
terms  of  helping  solve  Guatemala's  en- 
demic terrorist  problem  because  they 
have  been  trying,  successfully,  to  deny 
the  governing  authority,  the  training  and 
equipment  to  combat  terrorist  activities 
on  both  the  left  and  right. 

Now,  this  is  a  misdirected  policy.  We 
could  get  into  a  discussion  of  human 
rights  and  the  highly  selective  way  in 
which  this  country  has  assessed  its 
friends  and  allies,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  adversaries,  on  the  other,  within  the 
framework  of  our  human  rights  prior- 
ities. 


TTie  pending  legislation  should  ear- 
mark. I  think,  at  least  $20  million  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  provide  train- 
ing and  equipment  for  nonlethal  crowd 
control  and  counterinsurgency  activities 
for  Guatemala. 

Costa  Rica  is  a  nation  with  little  choice 
but  to  shift  with  the  winds  of  fortime. 
At  this  point,  those  winds  are  blowing 
from  Cuba  and  its  Central  American 
ally,  Panama. 

With  no  significant  military  force  and 
a  union  movement  falling  more  and  more 
imder  the  control  of  leaders  who  are 
widely  described  as  ideological  Commu- 
nists, Costa  Rica  is  hostage  to  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  its  all-powerful  union 
leaders.  Clearly,  their  tilt  is  toward  Ha- 
vana, and  so  goes  Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica 
served  as  a  convenient  staging  area  for 
Sandinista  attacks  on  Nicaragua,  with 
terrorists  able  to  move  with  impunity 
across  the  national  boundaries  of  Costa 
Rica  into  Nicaragua,  attack,  and  return 
to  safe  haven  in  Costa  Rica.  Nicaraguan 
forces  in  hot  pursuit  were  unable  to  cross 
the  same  boundary  with  the  same  im- 
punity and  were  thwarted  in  their  at- 
tempt to  control  Sandinista  hit  and  run 
raids. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  for  Costa 
Rica,  the  future  is  clouded.  As  long  as 
Costa  Rica  serves  as  a  safe  haven  for 
terrorist  movements  and  does  not  lift  a 
finger  in  protest,  it  is  convenient  for  Cuba 
and  other  backers  of  terrorism  in  Central 
America  to  have  a  "neutral"  government 
in  Costa  Rica.  Whether  Costa  Ricans  are 
willing  to  continue  to  pay  the  high  price 
for  such  "neutrality"  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  Costa  Rica,  the  future  is  not  happy. 
Its  neutrality  and  its  perceived  freedom 
thus  depend  on  its  usefulness  to  Cuba 
and  its  allies. 

Now,  we  all  know  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  line  there — the  Soviet  Union. 

Panama  served  as  a  convenient  con- 
duit for  Cuban  assistance  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  other  terrorist  groups.  In  ad- 
dition. Panama  supplied  troops  from  its 
own  forces  to  aid  the  Sandinistas  in 
their  overthrow  of  the  Somoza  govern- 
ment. I  think  this  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  a  violation  of  all  of  the  principles 
of  nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
other American  Government  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  OAS  charter.  Nonetheless 
Panama  remains  unrebuked  by  anybody. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  ques- 
tion that  this  Senate  one  of  these  days 
is  going  to  have  to  face  and  answer  and 
perhaps  explain  to  the  American  people. 
And  that  is,  can  we  assure  that  Panama 
will  not  continue  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
other  terrorists'  movements  in  Central 
America? 

The  question  of  whether  any  U.S.-sup- 
plied  military  equipment  was  funneled 
by  Panama  to  the  Sandinistas  is  one 
that  also  remains  unanswered.  I  would 
be  interested,  as  one  Senator,  in  know- 
ing whether  there  was  a  violation  of  U.S. 
laws  concerning  the  transfer  of  such 
arms. 

This  administration's  "special  rela- 
tionship" with  Panama  should  not  blind 
Congress  to  the  reality  of  Panama's  role 
as  a  haven  for  terrorists  and  supplier  of 
men  and  materiel  to  insurgent  forces. 


The  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  high- 
ly unstable,  with  questionable  control  of 
the  countryside  and  dwindling  popular 
support. 

The  more  than  2.000  Cubai^  in  Nica- 
ragua since  the  Sandinista  "revolution" 
does  not  bode  well  for  the  welfare  of  Nic- 
araguans.  Initial  humanitarian  acts 
have  been  followed  by  Cuban  assistance 
in  setting  up  Nicaraguan  counterparts 
to  the  dreaded  Cuban  "Committees  for 
the  Defense  of  the  Revolution,"  which, 
in  plain  words,  is  the  effective  means  of 
State  control  of  local  populations  that 
has  solidified  the  totalitarian  control  of 
Cuba  by  Fidel  Castro.  Will  Nicaragua 
soon  have  the  same  kind  of  system  of 
State  security  that  now  prevails  in 
Cuba?  That  is  a  question  that  we  ought 
to  confront. 

Now,  human  rights  violations  in  Nica- 
ragua, which  were  so  loudly  decried  un- 
der the  Somoza  government,  are  now 
being  reported  with  ever-growing  fre- 
quency under  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment which  has  taken  over. 

But  we  do  not  hear  the  wails  of  protest 
about  these  things.  I  hear  continued  ref- 
erences to  Somoza.  But  the  political  reac- 
tions to  the  human  rights  violations  un- 
der and  by  the  Sandinistas,  well,  these 
episodes  pass  like  a  ship  in  the  night. 
Nothing  is  said  about  them.  Certainly,  I 
have  heard  no  protest  on  this  floor  about 
them. 

We  heard  plenty  about  the  Somoza  re- 
gime, but  nothing  about  the  atrocities 
that  are  occurring  now  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  taken  over. 

There  was  an  expulsion  of  a  leading 
human  rights  activist,  which  is  one  more 
sign  of  an  ever-tightening  control  of  hu- 
man activities  by  the  central  government 
in  Nicaragua.  Add  to  this  the  takeover 
by  the  government  there  of  television 
and  radio  and  the  virtual  State  control 
of  the  press. 

Are  these  not  signs  that  should  alarm 
every  Member  of  this  Senate? 

Public  expressions  of  discontent  with 
the  acts  of  the  Sandinista  government 
become  all  the  more  difficult  with  a  ham- 
strung press,  radio,  television,  and  other 
media.  Are  these  not  questions  of  inter- 
est to  us?  I  think  so. 

Cuban  intelligence  advisors  also  are 
at  work  assisting  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment m  setting  up  other  forms  of  state 
control  in  Nicaragua.  The  police  and 
military  apparatus  sooti  will  be  a  close 
copy  of  the  Cuban  model,  with  all  that 
means  for  loss  of  freedom  in  the  country. 
The  nonalined  position  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is  taking  in  world 
councils  places  the  country  in  general 
opposition  to  U.S.  policies.  As  the  slow 
drift  of  Nicaragua  toward  the  Soviet 
camp  continues,  the  goverijment  pursues 
a  foreign  policy  protesting  "nonaline- 
ment"  and  neutrality,  but  one  in  reality 
supportive  of  Marxist-style  insurgencies 
throughout  Latin  America. 

In  the  pursuit  of  its  own  insurgency, 
the  Sandinistas  participated  in  the 
deaths  of  more  than  20,000  Nicaraguans. 
Those  20.000  dead  human  beings  will 
neither  "suffer  imder  Somoza,"  nor  en- 
joy the  questionable  benefits  of  living 
under  a  Sandinista  regime. 
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They  are  gone.  They  have  been  exter- 
minated. I  hear  nothing  about  those 
20.000.  And  yet  this  Senator  is  bound 
to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  20,- 
000  dead  human  beings  are  not  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  ideological  purity, 
Marxist-style,  or,  for  that  matter,  for 
the  "Sandinista  revolution,"  so-called. 
The  bottom  line  is  this.  Mr.  President : 
this  Senator  feels  that  the  United  States 
should  not  participate  in  propping  up  the 
sagging  Sandinista  government  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  United  States  should  not  be 
a  party  to  assisting  a  government  whose 
policies  are  inimical  to  our  own.  whose 
leaders  do  not  wish  to  support  us  when 
we  need  that  support,  and  whose  an- 
nounced, stated  program  is  to  support 
the  destabilization  of  other  nations  who 
are  friends  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  should  the  United  States  support 
Nicaragua  as  long  as  its  leaders  seek  to 
destroy  the  free  enterprise  system  of  that 
country.  It  is  difficult  for  the  United 
States — a  free  enterprise  economy — to 
trade  openly  with  a  socialist  economy.  It 
should  be  U.S.  policy  to  promote  with  its 
aid  moneys,  with  its  tax  moneys  in  one 
form  or  another  in  foreign  aid,  only  such 
economic  systems  that  are  free  enter- 
prise ones. 

Simply  said,  the  United  States  should 
not  put  its  imprimatur  on  the  Sandi- 
nista government  of  Nicaragua. 

Therefore,  as  I  stated  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the 
time  this  legislation  was  being  consid- 
ered. I  cannot  support  this  proposal, 
which  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  San- 
dinista insurgents  and  helps  them  solid- 
ify their  control  over  Nicaragua. 

The  United  States  should  not  sweep 
away  all  hope  of  those  moderate  Nica- 
raguans who  yearn  for  a  free  society,  a 
Western-style  democracy  for  Nicaragiia. 
The  United  States  should  not  give  its 
seal  of  approval  to  the  ideologues  that 
now  control  the  central  government  in 
Nicaragua — and  the  provision  of  U.S.  aid. 
no  matter  how  insignificant  it  may  be  in 
terms  of  the  total  Federal  budget,  is  a 
propaganda  victory  nonetheless  for  the 
Sandinistas. 

The  United  States  has  national  inter- 
ests in  Central  America.  The  primary 
interest  is  the  promotion  of  stability  in 
the  region.  In  pursuit  of  this,  the  United 
States  should  come  to  the  assistance  of 
nations  there  which  seek  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  United  States.  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  El  Salvador  are  traditional 
friends,  nations  which  have  supported 
the  United  States  in  international  fo- 
rums, nations  which  have  long  regarded 
themselves  as  part  of  the  Inter- American 
system  of  which  the  United  States  is  the 
leader. 

Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador 
are  three  nations — among  others  in  Cen- 
tral America — which  need  U.S.  help  and 
need  it  now  while  they  are  still  friendly 
toward  the  United  States.  In  the  face  of 
insurgencies,  aided  by  Cuba  and  assisted 
by  the  Sandinistas,  all  three  countries 
must  bring  about  stability  internally. 
Countering  terrorism  is  not  pretty  busi- 
ness: but  failure  to  deal  with  terrorism 
resolutely  means  death  for  innocent  citi- 
zens and  the  potential  for  repression 


under  a  Cuban-model  totalitarian  State 
which  are  far  worse  than  the  alleged 
human  rights  violations  charged  to  each 
of  these  nations  at  present. 

Thus,  to  the  friends  of  Uie  United 
States  goes  the  helping  hand  of  friend- 
ship. When  internal  stability  is  restored 
in  each  country,  then,  and  only  then,  can 
the  United  States  talk  with  its  friends 
about  other  internal  problems  which 
have  himian  rights  implications. 

Because  so  many  administrations  have 
chosen  to  ignore  o\ir  Central  American 
friends,  the  United  States  now  is  faced 
with  some  hard  choices  in  the  region. 
But  the  securing  of  stabUity  is  the  prime 
U.S.  interest  there.  All  other  considera- 
tions are  secondary. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  an  illustration, 
let  us  consider  the  grain  embargo  which 
the  President  has  ordered  with  reference 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  question  still 
remains  as  to  whether  Argentina  is  going 
to  be  fully  supportive  of  the  United 
States  in  this  regard.  Argentina  has 
been  denied  assistance,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  Government's  refusal  to  sell 
Argentina  a  couple  of  helicopters  to  be 
used  for  siureillance  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  terrorists  in  that  country. 

In  short,  our  policy  toward  Argentina 
has  been  this:  "We  do  not  like  your 
human  rights  record.  You  are  not  like  we 
are.  Therefore,  we  condemn  you.  We  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  You  will 
get  nothing  from  us." 

And  now  there  are  some  who  wonder 
why  Argentina  is  just  a  little  bit  reluc- 
tant to  go  along  in  full  support  of  the 
grain  embargo.  They  need  to  look  only  as 
far  as  our  misdirected,  selective  human 
rights  policy  for  an  answer. 

This  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  business 
of  ignoring  our  friends,  or  worse,  while 
embracing  regimes  that  are  not  friendly 
to  us. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  miost 
stop.  We  must  work  with  our  friends, 
whether  they  are  perfect  or  not,  and  cer- 
tainly, we  must  support  nations  which 
are  trying  to  remain  non -Communist. 

trp   AMENDMXNT   KG.    933 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  unprinted  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  932. 

On  page  3.  strike  line  22  and  substitute  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "year  19B0.  of 
which  $35,000,000  shall  be  for  Nicaragua. 
$20,000,000  for  El  Salvador,  $20,000,000  for 
Guatemala,  and". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  regardless 
of  my  feelings  about  the  pending  legis- 
lation, if  my  friend  from  Nebraska  and 
other  proponents  of  the  bill  feel  that  they 
can  accept  this  ammendment,  I  shall  be 
reasonably  satisfied.  I  commend  this 
amendment  to  their  consideration.  Per- 
haps they  would  like  to  comment  on 
their  reaction  to  it. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 


Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Certainly,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  looked  Into 
the  needs  of  many  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  with  which  he  is  familiar 
and  which  he  has  mentioned  in  his  re- 
marks today.  As  to  some  of  his  state- 
ments, I  certainly  would  be  supportive 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on 
another  bill  and  at  another  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gcme  through 
prolonged  hearings  and  personally 
looked  into  the  needs  and  the  matters 
concerning  the  nation  of  Nicaragua. 
I  have  had  conversations  with  the  Nic- 
araguan Chamber  of  Commerce,  their 
industrialists,  their  small  businessmen, 
the  Archbishop  of  Nicaragua  and  many 
common  citizens  of  Nicaragua.  They 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  their  needs 
are  addressed  by  this  legislation,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administratis  and  modi- 
fied by  Senator  Richard  Lugak  of  In- 
diana, who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  our  subcommittee.  I  do  feel 
that,  possibly,  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 
have  merit.  However,  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  to  this  particular  bill,  due 
to  my  feelings  about  the  needs  of  the 
nation  of  Nicaragua  as  they  currently 
exist 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  earlier, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  got  up  and 
spoke  about  US.  foreign  policy  toward 
the  Third  World  and,  I  thought,  made 
one  of  the  more  enlightened  stat«nents 
that  I  have  heard  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress 5  years  ago.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
sentiments  he  expressed  are  the  wave  of 
the  future,  not  the  wave  of  the  past. 
Only  time  will  tell. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  President, 
people  stood  up  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  and  said,  "Well,  maybe  Batista 
was  not  such  a  great  soul  after  all,"  but 
they  never  said  anything  about  him 
when  he  was  in  power.  "And  this  fellow, 
Fidel  Castro,  we  do  not  like  the  way  he 
combs  his  beard,  and  we  have  to  get  rid 
of  him;  he  is  a  threat.  So  the  way  we 
are  going  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  isolate 
him."  And  they  raised  the  specter  of 
commimism  and  everybody  rallied 
around  the  flag  and  we  isolated  Castro, 
all  right.  He  is  still  in  power  and  most 
of  those  who  were  here  and  argued  that 
case  have  long  since  passed  on  to  the 
boards  of  directors  of  various  U.S.  firms. 
Castro  Is  in  power  today  because  we 
isolated  him  and  gave  him  no  choice  but 
to  turn  to  the  Soviets.  The  people  whose 
arguments  resulted  in  that  policy  are  the 
same  ones  who  have  continued  for  20 
years  to  argue  for  more  isolation. 

The  tragedy  of  American  response, 
Mr.  President,  Is  that,  rather  than  these 
people  being  laughed  into  silence,  those 
people  who  had  a  different  perspective 
were  afraid  of  them  and  did  not  respond. 
Our  support  for  Batista  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

If  you  want  to  understand  Castro,  go 
back  and  look  at  Batista.  If  you  want  to 
understand  what  happened  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  go  look  at  TruiUlo.  If 
you  want  to  see  what  happened  in  Nic- 
aragua, look  at  Somoza.  If  vou  want  to 
find  out  what  happened  In  Vietnam,  look 
at  Diem.  If  you  want  to  find  out  what 
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happened  in  Cambodia,  look  at  Lon  Nol. 
Look  at  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

At  what  point  does  someone,  having 
been  hit  over  the  head  with  a  two-by- 
four,  begin  to  realize  that  he  is  making 
a  mistake?  All  a  leader  needed  for  dec- 
ades, in  the  John  Poster  Dulles  tradition, 
to  get  U.S.  aid  was  to  be  a  Napoleon-like 
figure,  wear  a  uniform,  suppress  his 
people,  enrich  him.self,  speak  the  proper 
anti-Communist  slogans  and  the  proper 
pro-American  slogans,  and  he  had  our 
aid.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  what 
he  did  to  his  own  people.  The  values  that 
we  embrace  at  home  meant  nothing.  And 
eventually,  these  dictators  fell,  a  vac- 
uum  was  created,  and  the  radicals  took 
over.  Then  we  wondered  what  happened. 

There  are  times,  I  am  sure,  when  the 
leaders  and  planners  in  the  Krer^l-n  get 
discouraged  about  their  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  Third  World.  They  r  ust  take 
comfort  then  in  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  knowing  that  even 
though  they  do  not  have  much  to  deal 
with,  they  can  depend  on  the  United 
States  to  make  mistakes. 

The  United  States  has  had  one  serious 
success  in  foreign  aid.  It  was  called  the 
Marshall  Plan.  The  whole  basis  for  the 
Marshall  Plan  was  that  we  decided  to 
give  the  Europeans  a  reason  to  believe 
in  the  free  enterprise  system,  ^e  be- 
lieved at  that  time  that  our  system  was 
better  and  that  they  did  not  need  heli- 
copters, they  did  not  need  gimships  or 
armored  personnel  carriers;  they  needed 
economic  development  to  give  people  a 
stake  in  the  system,  to  provide,  if  you 
will,  the  milieu  for  the  development  of 
the  middle  class. 

Apparently,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
more.  We  somehow  believe  that  our  sys- 
tem, in  direct  competition  with  the  So- 
viets, will  not  be  attractive.  That  is  un- 
forttmate,  because  it  happens  to  be 
wrong.  Tliere  are  scores  of  countries  that 
have  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
economic  ties  and  we  delight  in  spum- 
ing them.  TTien,  once  having  spumed 
th«n,  we  wonder  at  their  hostility  and 
we  wonder  why  they  turn  to  the  Soviets. 
As  soon  as  they  turn  to  the  Soviets,  that, 
then,  reinforces  the  original  bankrupt 
policy  of  spuming  them. 

This  circle  of  self-inflicted  foolish- 
ness is  not  a  matter  of  academic  inter- 
est. It  happens  to  be  U.S.  policy.  This 
administration,  which  knows  better,  rec- 
ommends piddling  U.S.  economic  aid 
sunounts — piddling  compared  to  what 
other  countries  give  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  and  compared  to  the  needs  that  are 
out  there.  The  administration  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  do  what  it  knows  is 
best.  This  Senate  and  this  Congress  go 
even  farther  and  cut  even  that  piddling 
amount.  Why?  Because  it  plays  well  back 
home. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
eventually  this  Congress,  and  this  ad- 
ministration, and  this  country,  will 
honestly  believe  that  the  U.S.  economic 
system  is  better — ^not  better  In  rhetoric, 
but  better  in  fact;  that  we  can  compete 
with  the  Soviets,  who  have  very  little 
going  for  them  in  the  long  term,  and  that 
if  we  could  simply  avoid  mistakes,  avoid 


the  self-inflicted  wounds,  we  could  do 
quite  well. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  his  comments  gave  me  some  com- 
fort and.  indeed.  I  hope  that  when  the 
Soviets  and  Cubans  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  read  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  they  will 
be  struck  with  fear  that  finally,  perhaps, 
rationality  has  descended  upon  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wishes 
more  time  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment, I  would  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  WUl  the  Senator  withhold 
that  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  then  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  fully  the  message  of  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts.  It  is  quite  a  distance 
to  that  side  of  the  Chamber.  But  he  said 
something  about  not  liking  Fidel  Castro 
because  of  the  way  he  combs  his  beard. 

I  have  no  problems  with  Mr.  Castro's 
beard.  My  problem  with  him  is  that  he  is 
a  Marxist,  totally  allied  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  are  all  these  other  Marxist 
elements  that  are  spawning  terrorism 
throughout  Central  America. 

My  problem  is  that  Mr.  Castro  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Soviet  Union's  attempt 
to  dominate  this  world,  a  goal  which  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  has  made  clear  to  us 
time  and  time  again. 

So  I  have  no  problem  with  anybody's 
beard.  It  is  their  motives. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  told  that 
just  yesterday  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua closed  down  the  Trotskyite  news- 
paper, El  Pueblo  in  Managua.  This  is 
significant  in  itself  as  an  attack  on  free- 
dom of  the  press.  But  it  is  even  more 
significant  as  an  attack  on  the  Trotskyite 
element  in  the  Sandinista  revolution. 
This  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  orthodox 
Marxists — the  Soviet  linked  Marxists- 
are  absolutely  in  control. 

That  is  the  point  I  would  hope  to  drive 
home  in  terms  of  this  bill  and  in  terms 
of  the  pending  amendment.  The  Soviet- 
line  Marxists  are  in  control,  period. 

Prom  the  very  beginnings,  the  Bol- 
shevik faction  has  attacked  the  Trot- 
skyites. 

I  understand  that  the  closing  of  the 
Trotskyite  newspaper  is  only  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  actions  against  the  Trot- 
skyite faction.  Now  of  course  I  hold  no 
brief  for  either  faction.  I  do  not  like  any 
Marxist.  They  are  both  Communists.  But 
this  is  clear  proof  that  Soviet  oriented 
Commun'sts  have  seized  absolute  control 
in  Managua,  period.  So  much.  then,  for 
all  the  talk  about  factions  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  San- 
dinista government  also  put  pressure  on 
Mrs.  Chamoro's  newspaper  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  a  social  Christian 
manifesto  attacking  the  Marxist  policies 
of  the  government.  So  much  then  for 
the  argument  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
moderates,  representing  a  wide  spectrum 
of  opinions.  Apparently  the  only  opin- 
ions permitted  in  Nicaragua  today  are 
orthodox  Soviet  Communist  opinions, 
and  none  other  need  apply. 


If  I  do  nothing  else  with  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  tabled  though  it 
may  be,  I  will  at  least  have  put  this 
Senator  on  record  about  the  condition 
as  it  exists  in  Nicaragua  today. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  notion  that 
$75  million  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money 
is  going  to  keep  Nicaragua  from  going  to 
the  left  is  so  preposterous  it  hardly  needs 
comment.  The  well-known  CIA  memo- 
randum on  the  role  of  Panama  as  a  con- 
duit for  Cuban  arms  and  assistance  to 
overthrow  the  legally  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  made  it  clear  that 
Castro  ordered  the  Sandinistas  to  adopt 
the  strategy  of  a  coalition  government. 
They  immediately  did  so.  Such  coali- 
tion governments  are  always  window- 
dressing  to  hide  Communist  control. 

Of  course  the  Sandinista  regime  has 
so-called  moderates  and  so-called  pri- 
vate enterprise  elements.  It  is  not  hard 
to  find  a  businessman  willing  to  make 
money  by  cooperating  with  the  Commu- 
nists. That  type  has  existed  since  the 
time  of  Lenin,  and  Lenin  used  them  cyni- 
cally to  seize  power. 

The  question  is,  who  has  control? 

Who  has  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and 
the  secret  police? 

Who  has  the  Ministry  of  Justice? 

Who  has  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs? 

Who  has  the  Ministry  of  the  Economy, 
and  what  policies  are  being  followed? 

What  percentage  of  industry  has  been 
nationalized? 

Who  controls  the  credit  policies,  and 
the  export-import  transactions  of  this 
so-called  free  enterprise? 

Why  have  all  the  banks  been  nation- 
alized? 

Why  are  the  basic  industries  being  run 
through  a  state  corporation.  EDENA. 
Why  is  EDENA  being  run  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Communist  technicians  from 
Cuba? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions,  Mr. 
President,  is  simple.  The  fact  is  that 
Nicaragua  is  in  transition  to  a  Commu- 
nist-style state  under  Cuban  tutelage. 

The  whole  structure  is  in  place,  the 
funds  to  be  authorized  in  this  bill  will  be 
distributed  through  that  structure.  Nat- 
urally, in  a  transition  process,  certain 
elements  of  private  enterprise  remain. 
But  when  the  funds  in  this  bill  are  dis- 
tributed through  a  Marxist  structure 
those  funds  will  be  used  to  reinforce  a 
Marxist  economy.  If  any  private  enter- 
prises get  assistance  through  this  bill, 
that  assistance  will  be  used  to  serve 
Marxist  priorities  and  to  render  the  pri- 
vate enterprises  subservient  to  the  Marx- 
ist state. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  tabling  motion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufittcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
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table  the  amendment  (UP  No.  932)  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  From  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFPVCER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Cha.mber  v.ho 
wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  26,  as  follows  : 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  16  Leg.] 


Bauciis 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Chafee 

Church 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Culver 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Durkln 


Armstrong 

Boren 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cochran 
Eagleton 
Gam 
Hatch 
Hefltn 


YEAS — 61 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Holllngs 

luouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lupar 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

McGovern 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS — 26 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

I.axalt 

Long 

McClure 

Morean 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Moynlhan 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Rlblcoff 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Tsongaa 

V/elcker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


Roth 

Schmitt 

Schwelker 

Stevens 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 


Simpson 

Talmadge 

Young 


NOT  VO'nNO— 13 
Baker  Hatfield 

Cannon  Huddleston 

Chiles  Kennedy 

Ooldwater  Nelson 

Gravel  Riegle 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Helms'  amendment  (UP  No.  932)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
ZORINSKY  has  taken  such  a  very  distin- 
guished personal  part  in  this  whole  effort 
and  has  learned  and  now  knows  so  much 
about  this  problem.  He  has  been  down 
there  a  number  of  times.  He  has  really 
served  our  country  and  the  Senate  so 
well  in  that  regard.  I  think  it  only  ap- 
propriate that  an  article  about  his  ac- 
tivities headed  "Shift  Gears — Senator 
Backs  Latin  American  Chance,"  in  the 
Monday,  October  29, 1979,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  should  be  part  of  this  Record 
since  it  represents  a  culmination  of 
everything  that  he  has  done,  aided  by 
Senator  Lugar.  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee  which 
Senator  Zorinsky  chairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SHOTS  Gears:   Senatob  Backs  IjATIK 
American  Chance 

(By  Bob  Adanis) 

Washington. — On  the  desk  of  Sen.  Edward 
Zorlnsky,  D-Neb.,  Is  a  booklet  from  the 
Omaha  Optimists'  Club — a  small  symbol  of 
his  conservative  Midwestern  background. 

But  In  the  course  of  an  Interview,  some- 
thing else  appears  on  the  desk  as  well — 
snapshots  of  Zorlnsky  shaking  hands  with 
triumphant  Sandinista  guerrilla-fighters  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  change  on  his  desk  symbolizes  a  sig- 
nificant political  evolution  on  the  part  of 
the  51 -year-old  Nebraskan.  Zorlnsky  is  a  one- 
time Republican  who  whyly  notes  that  he's 
been  described  as  being  "to  the  right  of 
AttUa  the  Hun"  politically.  But  In  his  eight 
months  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs.  Zorinsky  has  surprised  Wash- 
ington by  emerging  as  an  outspoken  cham- 
pion of  change  in  Latin  America. 

Last  June,  with  the  civil  war  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  U.S.-backed  dictator 
Anastasio  Somoza  still  raging  in  Nicaragua. 
Zorinsky  startled  his  colleagues  by  saying 
the  United  States  should  support  the  San- 
dinistas. He  even  suggested  military  aid. 

"It  is  time  to  stop  kidding  ourselves," 
Zorinsky  said  bluntly.  "Somoza  will  have  to 
go.  and  we  must  do  our  part  in  helping  to 
get  rid  of  him." 

More  recently.  Zorlnsky  mocked  what  he 
believed  was  a  false  crisis  over  2000  to  3000 
Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba.  While  Sen. 
Frank  Church.  D-Tdaho.  usually  a  Senate 
liberal,  was  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  and  President  Jimmy  Carter  called 
the  status  quo  Intolerable.  Zorinsky  said  the 
panic  was  absurd. 

"There  is  a  ridiculous  quality  to  the  issue, 
and  the  whole  town  knows  it — but  nobody 
really  has  the  guts  to  say  it."  he  declared. 

He  went  on  to  ridicule  the  hoopla  as 
"Portress  Fidel,  an  American  political 
comedy  staninf;  Woody  Allen" — hardly  the 
kind  of  thing  the  Optimists  Club  would  ex- 
pect from  a  conservative. 

Zorinsky  is  quick  to  point  out  that  be 
hasn't  suddenly  gone  soft  on  conununlsts. 
Rather,  he  believes  that  blind  U.S.  support 
for  unpopular  dictators  like  Somoza.  simply 
because  they  claim  to  be  anti-communist, 
plays  into  Fidel  Castro's  hands. 

Why.  Zorlnsky  asks,  should  the  United 
States  forever  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  popu- 
lar revolutions — and  drive  the  revolution- 
aries Into  Castro's  arms? 


"Somoza  kept  repeating  that  there  wwie 
only  two  choices — blm  or  the  Communists," 
Zorlnsky  said  in  an  interview.  '3ut  I  <lld 
some  research  on  what  a  'Sandinista'  was. 

"I  found  that  Sandlno,  after  whom  the 
movement  was  named,  expelled  Marxists 
from  bis  own  revolutionary  group.  I  found 
that  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragiia  represent- 
ed a  broad  spectrum  of  society— church 
groups,  chambers  of  cotnmerce,  industrial- 
ists, business  people,  politicians,  Marxists. 

"And  when  you  added  all  this  up.  it  total- 
ed about  90  percent  of  the  people.  That  led 
me  to  believe  that  when  90  percent  of  the 
people  believe  the  government  should  be 
changed,  that's  the  side  the  Unltod  States 
should  support.  It's  Just  common  sense  and 
logic. 

"The  State  Department,"  he  observed  tart- 
ly, "has  proven  again  and  again  that  we  can 
be  on  the  losing  side  in  foreign  affairs.  We 
have  a  unique  propensity  for  alienating 
people  who,  under  normal  circumstances, 
should  be  our  friends."  Zorinsky  acknowl- 
edges that  this  approach  doesn't  always  play 
well  in  Nebraska.  He  got  some  letters  from 
oonstltueuts  criticizing  him  for  "helping 
the  communists  in  Nicaragua."  But  be  says 
most  Nebraskans  are  taking  a  wait-and-see 
attitude.  And  be  believes  the  Midwest  may  be 
more  ready  for  a  fresh  approach  than  is 
commonly  realized. 

"I  think  people  are  tired  of  the  old  com- 
mimlst-under-every-bush  approach,"  be  says 
flatly.  "I  think  until  I'm  proven  wrong,  the 
people  will  give  me  a  chance." 

He  points  proudly  to  an  editorial  In  the 
Kearney  (3ounty  News — straight  from  the 
Grain  Belt — ^praising  him  for  breaking 
through  "the  barriers  of  indifference  and 
ignorance  that  keep  up  Yankee  gringos  from 
understanding  what  is  ht^pening  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south." 

Not)ody  was  more  surprised  at  Zorlnsky's 
emergence  as  a  spokesman  for  certain  Latin 
American  radicals  than  Zorinsky  himself. 
Little  in  his  backgroimd  foreshadowed  It. 

Zorinsky.  who  was  In  the  tobacco  and 
candy  business,  had  been  active  In  Republi- 
can politics  and  became  mayor  of  Omaha  in 
1973.  In  1976.  he  decided  to  run  for  the  seat 
of  retiring  VS.  Senator  Roman  Hruska.  But 
Hruska  had  somebody  else  in  mind  as  the 
Republican  nominee.  So  Zorlnsky  bolted  his 
party,  became  a  Democrat,  won  the  election 
against  Hruska's  hand-picked  candidate. 

In  the  Senate,  Zorlnsky's  voting  record  has 
been  conservative.  In  1978  the  conservative 
Americans  for  (Constitutional  Action  gave 
him  a  74  percent  approval  rating;  the  liberal 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  gave  him 
only  26  percent.  Before  Joining  the  Latin 
American  subcommittee,  he  voted  against 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

Zorlnsky's  Involvement  with  Latin  Ameri- 
ca was  something  of  an  accident.  He  had 
sought  a  spot  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  because  grain  exports  wer« 
Important  to  Nebraska.  As  a  freshman  sena- 
tor, he  was  last  on  the  list  when  subcommit- 
tee chairmanships  were  handed  out.  He 
wound  up  with  Latin  America. 

"I  had  never  been  south  of  the  Pisces 
Hotel  In  Acapulco."  Zorinsky  noted.  He  also 
didn't  speak  Spanish.  "But  I  decided  to  learn 
what  I  could  about  our  policies  In  Latin 
America." 

On  Capitol  Hill  and  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  people  who  deal  with  Latin  Ameri- 
ca says  he  learned  a  lot,  very  fast. 

"It's  amazing  how  much  he's  learned  In  the 
last  eight  months,  and  how  hard  he's  worked 
at  It,"  said  one  State  Department  official  who 
doesn't  always  agree  with  Zorlnsky.  "He's 
certainly  been  a  forward  looking  force  on  the 
Nicaraguan  question,"  said  another  State 
Department  source.  "I  wouldn't  describe  him 
as  a  liberal.  He's  more  of  an  eclectic.  He  wants 
to  hear  what  we  have  to  say.  But  he  has  a 
way  of  making  up  bis  own  mind." 
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"He's  really  made  himself  accessible  to 
people,"  says  Robert  H.  Dockery,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  siibcommlttee  on  Latin  America, 
who  notes  that  Zorlnsky  has  even  removed 
the  door  frocn  his  office. 

When  the  Sandinistas  won  In  Nicaragua. 
Zorlnsky  decided  to  make  an  on-the-spot 
inspection.  He  arrived  last  August,  two  weeks 
after  the  take-over,  when  the  sounds  of  rifle 
lire  stUl  crackled  In  the  humid  night  air. 

He  said  he  was  impressed  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  new  government — particularly 
with  their  determination  to  be  Judged  on 
their  own  merits  rather  than  according  to 
any  Ideological  stereotype.  He  noted  that 
although  there  are  Marxists  among  the  San- 
dinistas, there  are  democratic  elements,  too. 

U.S.  aid  to  rebxilld  the  war-ravaged  country 
Is  critical,  Zorlnsky  believes.  In  enooviraglng 
the  moderates  there.  Otherwise,  they  may 
have  no  place  to  turn  but  Cuba. 

"We  hav«  an  opportxmlty  to  create  a  model 
lor  all  of  Latin  America."  Zorlnsky  said. 
■"Nicaragua  can  show  that  a  revoIuUon 
doesn't  have  to  end  in  communism.  It  can 
end  in  a  moderate  government.  If  there's 
goiag  to  be  a  Cuba  In  this  hemisphere — If 
there's  going  to  be  a  defender  of  the  rights 
of  people — it  ought  to  be  us,  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  same  pragmatiem  characterized  Zor- 
insky's  response  to  the  recent  controversy 
over  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba.  Instinct  told  him 
that  politics  was  creeping  into  the  fray.  His 
own  research  confirmed  it. 

"I  went  to  the  briefings  and  saw  the  photos 
and  the  intelligence  reports,"  Zorlnsky  said. 
"It  was  quite  obvious  that  those  troops  had 
been  there  quite  a  while,  and  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  was  being  overblown." 

On  a  broadn-  scale,  Zorlnsky  calls  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy-makers  to  treat  Latin 
American  nations  as  equals — something 
Latin  Americans  have  sought,  for  the  most 
part  unsuccessfully.  In  their  long  history  of 
relations  with  the  U.S.  Recently,  Zorlnsky 
was  one  of  a  handful  of  Democrats  to  vote 
against  the  nomination  of  former  Rep.  Rob- 
ert Krueger  of  Texas  as  a  special  coordinator 
for  Mexican  affairs.  Zorlnsky  saw  the  move 
as  patronizing  to  Mexico — and  as  a  political 
payoff  to  Krueger,  who  lost  a  Senate  election 
in  1978. 

Zorlnsky's  blunt-speaking  ways  and  his  re- 
fusal to  play  the  Washington  game  have 
sometimes  rubbed  his  colleagues  the  wrong 
way.  He  recalls  turning  down  a  diamond- 
studded  pin  offered  by  the  Senate  to  all  in- 
coming Senators — and  then  being  chastised 
by  two  Senate  wives  whose  husbands  were 
afraid  to  wear  l^helrs  as  a  result.  "These 
kinds  of  things  don't  ingratiate  you,"  he  ob- 
serves wryly. 

He  has  given  back  $1  million  in  allocations 
for  staff  salary  and  office  expenses  since  he 
was  elected  In  1976.  and  challenged  other 
senators  to  loin  his  "million-dollar  club."  So 
far  no  takers. 

"I've  been  chastised  in  the  past  by  some  of 
my  oolleaguee  for  being  too  outspoken,"  ob- 
served the  senator  from  Nebraska.  "And  may- 
be It's  true.  But  I  don't  know  any  other 
way." 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Senator  Javits,  and  also 
all  those  staff  people  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  provide  the  backup  informa- 
tion. In  the  long  hours  of  hearings,  the 
dedicated  devotion  of  the  staff  members 
to  this  effort  was  especially  valuable. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
believed  always  and  continue  to  believe 
and  will  In  the  future  that  as  a  Member 


of  this  body,  Members  In  expressing 
themselves  and  In  passing  their  votes  ex- 
press themselves  in  good  conscience  and 
follow  that  conscience  through  to  the  de- 
cision process  of  voting  yea  or  nay. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  vote  in  reference 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  but  I  do  wish 
to  call  attention  to  what  I  beUeve  Is  an 
error  in  the  logic  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  who  spoke 
in  reference  to  Castro  and  the  attitude 
of  people  in  this  country  who  are  against 
him.  Indicating  that  perhaps  if  not  fully 
we  are  against  Castro  because  he  wears  a 
beard. 

I  am  going  to  use  these  few  moments 
to  indicate  that  I  am  against  Fidel 
Castro  because  he  is  a  foe  of  freedom, 
against  human  rights.  He  Is  not  a  hu- 
manitarian. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  this  brief  but 
accurate  story  of  what  happened  to  Col. 
James  B.  McCauley,  who  was  my  friend. 

McCauley  was  a  successful  manufac- 
turer in  this  country.  He  operated  a 
plant  In  Bristol,  Va.,  near  Kingsport, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.  He  was  interested, 
through  friends,  in  having  a  plant  estab- 
lished in  Cuba. 

He  went  there  not  as  one  who  wanted 
to  pull  out  profits  from  Cuba  but  to  give 
employment,  very  frankly,  except  for  a 
few  key  personnel,  to  needy  Cubans  who 
would  be  employed  in  that  enterprise. 

When  Fidel  Castro  took  over,  James  B. 
McCauley  quickly  made  a  trip  to  see 
what  was  happening  to  his  plant. 

In  driving  to  the  plant  the  Castro 
forces  pulled  him  off  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  threw  Col.  James  B.  McCauley.  a 
former  Air  Force  officer  of  the  United 
States,  into  the  ditch,  and  burned  his 
car  before  his  very  eyes. 

His  plant  was  expropriated.  He  never 
received  during  his  lifetime — he  died  dis- 
illusioned— a  single  penny  from  the  U.S. 
Grovemment,  certainly  not  from  the 
Castro  regime,  for  what  had  been  done 
to  him  in  an  effort  to  be  one  of  those 
good  Americans,  as  I  sp>eak  of  them,  who 
are  not  Interested  in  the  length  of  a 
beard  or  the  haircut  of  an  individual  but 
are  interested  in  the  record,  and  the  rec- 
ord is  that  Fidel  Castro  does  not  have 
and  should  not  have,  in  my  opinion,  the 
support  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Now,  I  would  not  rise  In  this  way  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  think  I  heard  correctly 
when  Senator  Tsoncas  made  this  state- 
ment this  afternoon  during  debate — and 
if  I  am  in  error  as  to  what  he  said  I 
would  want  to  be  corrected — and  it  Is 
not  to  refer  to  the  vote  but  only  to  say 
that  there  are  those  of  us  who,  I  think, 
even  though  we  do  not  speak  too  often 
on  these  matters  on  the  floor,  but  out  of 
an  experience  such  as  I  have  docu- 
mented, give  an  indication  of  what  F^del 
Castro  beUeves  In  and  what  his  govern- 
ment stands  for,  his  pro-Soviet  Union 
regime  on  which  he  thrives. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
which  we  will  shortly  vote  on  on  final 
passage  provides  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  Nicaragua  and  no  money  to  Honduras. 
Guatemala,  or  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Correction,  Honduras  re- 
ceives $5  million. 


Mr.  STONE.  A  sum  of  $5  million  for 
wh'ch  country? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Honduras. 

Mr.  STONE.  Honduras. 

El  Salvador  is  currently  being  torn  to 
shreds  by  radicals  on  both  sides,  radi- 
cals on  the  left  and  radicals  on  the  right, 
but  particularly  on  the  left. 

El  Salvador  changed  its  government 
some  weeks  ago  and  was  immediately 
supported  in  that  change  by  the  U.8. 
Government  with  words,  not  with 
tangibles. 

El  Salvador  Is  going  down  the  chute 
fast.  It  may  not  be  able  to  last  more  than 
a  few  more  months,  and  the  pace  at 
which  we  consider  assisting  them  to  sur- 
vive against  the  radicalism  and  terror- 
ism that  we  see  every  day  is  a  snail's 
pace  indeed. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina's 
amendment  would  have  made  some 
priority  allocations  of  funding  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  to  Guatemala,  which  is  next 
in  line. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  we  are  going 
to  hand  a  large  sum  of  millions  to  the 
Sandinlsta  government  which  last  week 
received  a  high-level  delegation  of  ex- 
perts from  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist 
them  in  managing  their  economy. 

It  is  too  late  to  buy  their  loyalty  or 
friendship  to  the  United  States.  It  is  too 
late  to  think  that  you  are  going  to  divert 
the  leadership  or  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua from  a  pro-Castro.  pro-Soviet 
foreign  policy  which  you  will  see  develop 
as  soon  as  they  have  our  money. 

I  read  the  following  text  of  a  dispatch 
from  Managua,  18  January: 

Managua.  18  Jan. — Plve  otBclals  of  the  So- 
viet Onion's  departments  of  planning  and 
foreign  trade  arrived  here  today  to  discuss 
the  activation  of  trade  between  that  country 
and  Nicaragua.  The  group  will  spend  2  weeks 
In  Nicaragua,  advising  the  Sandlnlst  govern- 
ment also  on  the  development  of  the  1980 
economic  reactivation  plan.  The  principal 
officials  in  the  Soviet  delegation  are  N.  V. 
Novlev  (name  as  received],  a  Foreign  Trade 
Ministry  official,  and  V.  S.  Koshentayevskly, 
a  member  of  the  State  Planning  Commission. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sandlnlst  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (PSLN).  through  General 
Directorate  Secretary  Rene  Nunez,  today  re- 
jected Quatemalan  reports  that  FSLN  mem- 
bers, including  Comdr  Eden  Pastora.  had 
participated  in  an  international  meeting  of 
guerrillas  to  prepare  an  offensive  against  the 
Guatemalan  Government.  Today  It  was  also 
learned  that  the  Nlcaraguan  Foreign  Min- 
istry is  preparing  a  reorgan'aatlon  of  Its 
diplomatic  corps  In  the  Central  American 
area,  which  Includes  the  replacement  of  Its 
ambassadors  In  Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  Jose 
Pasos  and  Edelberto  Torres,  respectively. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  you  are  doing 
the  wrong  thing.  This  is  a  wrong  act. 
There  are  humanitarian  motives  that 
prompt  us  to  help  people  who  are  the 
subject  of  turmoil  in  Nicaragua,  but  for 
this  to  be  an  exclusive  aid  bill  to  Nicara- 
gua in  hopes  it  is  not  too  late  to  change 
their  bent  is  nonsense,  and  for  us  not  to 
do  anything  for  El  Salvador  months  and 
months  after  all  of  the  press  of  this  coim- 
try  pointed  out  what  was  happening  as 
recently  as  yesterday  in  all  the  national 
press  in  America,  we  have  seen  the  kinds 
of  terrorism  that  have  taken  place  there, 
and  we  are  not  doing  anything  about  it. 
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Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  He  is  wrong.  He  just  hap- 
pens to  be  100  percent  wrong.  I  would 
never  debate  this  with  the  Senator,  ex- 
cept on  his  facts. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator.  Go 
right  ahead. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  On  page  3,  top  of  the  page 
of  the  committee  report — please  look  at 
it — it  says: 

In  addition  to  the  request  for  "new 
money,"  the  Carter  Administration  also  an- 
nounced the  reprogrammlng  of  $SO-t70  mil- 
lion for  countries  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  reprogrammlng  effort 
was  designed  to  cover  the  following: 

$6.0  million  in  Economic  Support  funds 
for  El  Salvador; 

$25-36  million  in  development  assistance 
funds  for  El  Salvador  and  Honduras; 

$10  million  In  development  assistance 
fvnds  for  the  Eastern  Caribbean  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Caribbean  Development 
Bank; 

$10-20  million  In  Foreign  Military  Sales 
credits  and  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  for  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

On  the  latter  reprograming.  on  my 
motion  we  added  $3  million  to  the  bill— 
$2  million  for  military  materiel  and  $1 
million  for  military  training  in  the  coim- 
tries  of  the  area  that  so  negotiate  with 
the  Department  of  State. 

So  those  are  simply  facts.  I  have  no 
complaint  about  whatever  the  Senator 
may  argue  on  his  views  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  announcement  of  re- 
programing  has  been  made  trnd  made 
and  made  and  Ambassador  Bowdler 
made  it  again  a  few  days  ago.  And  I 
have  written  the  Secretary  of  State  this 
week  saying.  "Where  is  the  money?" 

The  point  Is,  we  have  not  got  It.  The 
point  is,  when  an  amendment  was  made 
to  put  it  in  this  bill,  it  was  rejected.  The 
point  is  El  Salvador  goes  week  after 
week  after  week  being  promised,  but  no 
money. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  STONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  same  is  true  of 
Nicaragua.  This  Is  an  authorization  bill. 
It  has  yet  to  be  appropriated. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
right  now  is  locked  in  combat  in  confer- 
ence committee.  Senator  iNOtryE  is  here 
and  he  will  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  point  Is  El  Salvador 
is  at  a  very  great  risk  of  falling.  Nica- 
ragua has  already  changed  their  gov- 
ernment. We  are  moving  with  deliberate 
speed  to  help  them  with  financial  aid, 
although  I  teU  you  that  the  thought  and 
the  hope  of  that  flneinclal  aid  is  mis- 
guided and  misplaced  «md  It  will  not 
work. 

But  there  is  a  chance  to  save  El  Salva- 
dor from  being  dominated  by  the  leftists 
and  the  Marxists.  But  that  chance  is 
being  wasted  while  we  talk  about  re- 
programing.  Incidentally,  no  new  money, 
except  for  some  housing  guarantees  that 
will  never  be  used;  $15  million  In  hous- 
ing guarantees  for  El  Salvador  that  you 
will  find  will  not  be  used  because  of  the 
risks  down  there.  But  the  reprograming 
money  that  has  been  promised  has  been 
promised  and  promised  and  promised, 
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I  assure  the  Senator  from.  New  York 
that  I  have  met  with  the  administration 
officials  many  times.  Finally,  after  not 
getting  It,  I  wrote  a  letter  a  few  days 
ago  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  "When, 
oh,  when  are  we  going  to  have  It?"  Day 
after  day  you  see  the  situation  worsen 
in  El  Salvador,  while  we  go  leisurely  on 
our  way  in  the  Central  American  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  WlU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  two  points,  and  then 
I  shall  be  through. 

As  to  the  reprograming,  that,  too,  has 
to  be  approved,  I  believe,  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  So  that  they  are 
both  in  the  same  hands. 

Second,  I  would  assure  the  Senator, 
for  myself,  that  I  will  dedicate  myself 
to  seeing  that  both  of  these  matters 
proceed  In  tandem.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
want  to  debate  with  the  Senator  on  the 
merits  of  the  Issue.  There  is  very  seri- 
ous worry  in  El  Salvador  as  to  whom 
you  will  be  giving  your  money  to. 

The  Senator  says  there  Is  the  same 
doubt  In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  STONE.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  What  I  meant  is  as 
to  the  type  of  government  that  Is  in 
office  and  whether  it  Is  going  to  be  right, 
left,  middle,  or  what. 

Mr.  STONE.  It  is  very  simple.  "The 
coalition  now  in  control  In  El  Salvador 
has  the  siyiport  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  has  been  broadened  to  Include  the 
Christian  Democrats.  It  was  broader  yet. 

But  when  we  did  not  provide  any  aid, 
a  lot  of  the  members  of  that  coalition 
flaked  off.  And  it  is  getting  worse  again, 
as  we  go  leisurely  on  our  way.  Even  In 
tandem  is  not  good  enough,  I  submit  to 
the  Senator.  It  Is  not  fast  enough.  "That 
country  is  gelng  down  the  tube  in  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks.  "The  best  we  have  there  is 
months. 

Yet  we  have  a  chance  for  revolution, 
for  orderly  change,  and  all  we  get  Is 
promises,  frankly,  of  reprograming  and 
no  new  money. 

All  I  am  saying  is  this  bill  which  we 
are  about  to  pass,  and  which  I  will  hap- 
pily vote  "No"  on,  is  not  going  to  do  what 
you  think.  It  is  going  to  be  wasted  money. 

What  is  worse,  we  are  not  concentrat- 
ing on  the  proper  priority,  which  is  to 
save  the  rest  of  Central  America,  includ- 
ing Guatemala,  where  oil  has  been  dis- 
covered near  the  Mexican  field,  to  save 
it  from  going  down. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  I  may  just  give  the 
Senator  and  the  Senate  one  additional 
fact. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  that  under  the  continuing 
resolution,  funds  have  been  reprogramed 
for  El  Salvador.  These  are  actual  funds 
of  $25  million  in  development  assistance. 
$5  million  in  economic  support  funds, 
and  $2  million  in  PubUc  Law  480.  So  El 
Salvador  is  not  being  neglected. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  beg  to  differ  that  it  has 
been  neglected.  It  is  being  neglected.  The 
money  is  not  on  the  way  and  we  are  in 
bad  shape  in  El  Salvador,  I  have  checked 
as  recently  as  today,  the  committee  staff 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  purposes  of  making  an  inquiry  to 
the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  there  will  be  further  votes  this 
evening  and  If  he  has  an  idea  of  where 
we  are  going  to  go  tomorrow  after  we 
finish  this? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of 
this  bill  will  be  the  final  vote  today. 

On  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  resume  Its  consideration  of  the  so- 
cial security  disabUity  bill.  There  has 
been  some  action  on  that  bill  several 
days  ago,  I  beUeve,  last  fall,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  is  under  a  time  agreement. 

The  Senate  will  resxmie  action  on 
that  at  about  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 
I  understand  there  are  a  dozen  amend- 
ments or  more,  so  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  throuehout  the  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  Special  Cen- 
tral American  and  Caribbean  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1979.  My  primary  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  Is  addressed  to  the 
foreign  aid  it  gives  to  Nicaragua.  While 
it  is  clear  to  me  that,  In  some  Instances, 
the  economc  assistance  we  give  to  lesser 
developed  coimtries  benefits  not  only 
them,  but  ourselves  as  well,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  such  would  be  the  case 
with  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  when  Nicaraguan  Presi- 
dent Anastasio  Somoza  was  overthrown 
and  a  new  government  was  set  up  com- 
posed of  former  guerrilla  and  civic 
leaders,  there  was  hope  that  a  fully 
democratic  system  would  be  established. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  human  rights  so 
long  violated  in  this  Central  American 
country  would  now  be  honored. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  "There  is  every  Indication  that  the 
new  government  is  highly  unstable,  that 
several  thousand  Cuban  troops  are  pres- 
ent In  the  country,  and  that  the  leaders 
of  the  new  coalition  are  decidedly  ih"©- 
Marxlst.  For  us  to  now  channel  m<mey 
to  this  country  would  do  nothing  more 
than  fuel  the  fiame  of  Marxist  control. 
It  would  only  make  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
goal  of  adding  Nicaragua  to  the  list  of 
Communist-controlled  countries  In  Cen- 
tral America  that  much  easier.  There  Is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  mMiey 
given  by  us  to  the  present  government 
would  be  used  to  help  achieve  Marxist 
objectives  of  the  leaders  In  power.  For 
the  Senate  to  authorize  this  expenditure 
would  be  an  irresponsible  act,  especially 
in  the  face  of  the  growing  worldwide 
Communist  threat,  spearheaded  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  these  reasons,  I  must 
oppose  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill, 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RiEGLE) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HAxnELD),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  34,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  17 Leg.) 

YEAS— 65 


Baucus 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hayakawa 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Blden 

Inouye 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Bradley 

JavlU 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cbe.tee 

Kassebaum 

Schwelker 

CbuTch. 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

McOovem 

Williams 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

DurWn 

Moynlhan 

Ford 

Muskle 

NAYS— 34 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Schmitt 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Long 

Stone 

I>nle 

UcClure 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Uelcher 

Tower 

Exon 

Morgan 

Wallop 

Gam 

Preasler 

Warner 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

NOTVOTINO— 11 

Baker 

Gravel 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Huddles  ton 

Young 

Ooldwater 

Kennedy 

So  the  bill  (S.  2012) ,  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows : 

S.  2012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  Assistance  Act  of 
1979". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  4  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  636.  Centkal  Amebican  Economic  Strp- 
•^■T. — (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  eco- 
nomic growth,  political   stability,  and  the 


development  of  free  Institutions  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  Important  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
further  declares  and  finds  that  the  United 
States  can  and  should  play  a  constructive 
role  In  helping  to  achieve  these  goals  and 
that  United  States  assistance  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  Nicaragua  and  other 
countries  In  Central  America. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  not 
to  exceed  $80.000.(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  1980, 
of  which  tTS.OOO.OOO  shall  be  for  Nicaragua 
and  $5,000,000  shall  be  for  Honduras.  Such 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

(1)  pursuant  to  the  policy  and  general 
authority  of  chapter  2  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes.  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980  to  guarantee  the  financ- 
ing of  credit  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  to  countries  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  under  sections 
23  and  24  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
and 

(2)  pursuant  to  the  policy  and  general 
authority  of  chapter  5  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes. 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  for  military 
education  and  training  In  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 

(b)  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  legislation  appro- 
priating funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  636  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  thereafter:,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b),  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  three  months,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  assistance  for  Nicaragua  from 
the  United  States  and  other  sources. 
Including — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  by  the 
United  States  and  expended  since  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  preceding  report  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  firet  report,  since  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  appropriations  legisla- 
tion, and  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
were  expended; 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States  and 
expended  since  the  transmittal  of  the  pre- 
ceding report  or,  In  the  case  of  the  first 
report,  since  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
appropriations  legislation,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  funds  were  expanded; 

(3)  the  status  of  private  enterprise  and 
ownerehip  of  property  in  Nicaragua,  Includ- 
ing Information  concerning  the  national- 
ization or  expropriation  of  property  of 
United  States  citizens,  and  specific  measures 
the  United  States  Government  has  taken 
and  intends  to  take  respecting  such  nation- 
alization or  expropriation; 

(4)  the  status  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
other  communications  media  in  Nicaragua; 
and 

(5)  a  statement  that  the  Oovernment  of 
Nicaragua  has  not  engaged  in  activities 
referred  to  In  section  502B(a)  (2)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(b)  The  President  Is  not  required  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  a  report  under  this  sec- 
tion If,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to 
be  covered  by  such  report,  all  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  section  636  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  have  been 
expended. 


llie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  assistance  in  support  of 
peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of  develop- 
ment In  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
thanks  are  due  to  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  its  fine 
staff  for  the  careful  work  that  went  into 
the  preparation  of  the  report  on  S.  2021. 
This  work  reflects  well  on  the  committee 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  on  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Yoric  (Mr. 
Javits). 

Particular  thanks  are  due  to  the  bill's 
managers,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  .  Mr.  Zorinsky  is  chairman 
of  the  Latin  American  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and, 
therefore,  particularly  well  versed  in 
these  matters.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  able  handling 
of  this  bill,  particularly  for  agreeing  to 
call  up  this  bill  with  less  advance  warn- 
ing than  the  leadership  is  usually  able  to 
give  them  and  for  the  skill  with  which 
they  managed  the  bill  throughout  the 
afternoon. 

I  particularly  express  my  thanks  to 
them  for  seeing  the  bill  through  to  com- 
pletion on  this  day.  This  is  a  bill  that 
was  not  supposed  to  have  passed  until 
Friday  of  this  week. 

I  also  express  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  expeditious  handling  of  the  waiver 
that  made  it  possible  for  this  bill  to  be 
called  up  today. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  yield, 
I  thank  him  for  his  kind  compliments. 
I  think  that,  once  again,  he  has  illus- 
trated his  ability  and  tenacity  in  sched- 
uling the  Senate  in  a  timely  manner  and 
recognizing  the  windows  when  they  are 
open  in  order  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  For  that,  I  thank  him. 
It  was  a  team  effort  all  the  way  aroimd, 
with  his  leadership. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  very  kind. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WINTER  INSTITUTE  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  CREATIONISM 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.   President,   a  few 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  H.  B.  Wagoner  of  Des 
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Moines,  Iowa,  informed  me  that  the  In- 
stitute for  Creation  Research  was  con- 
ducting a  course  at  Graceland  College  in 
Lamont,  Iowa,  entitled  the  "Winter  In- 
stitute on  Scientific  Creationism."  To 
Mr.  Wagoner's  knowledge,  this  was  the 
first  scientific  creationism  course  to  be 
offered  in  Iowa,  for  which  course  credit 
was  given.  The  class  was  offered  the 
week  of  January  14-18  for  3  semester 
hours  of  credit. 

Courses  on  the  theory  of  evolution 
have,  for  many  years,  been  standard  fare 
in  universities  all  over  the  country,  and 
it  has  been  generally  maintained  that 
creation  has  been  intellectually  discred- 
ited and  has  no  support  in  the  scientific 
community,  other  than  that  based  on 
religious  faith.  Information  from  the  In- 
stitute for  Creation  Research,  however, 
reveals  that  a  growing  minority  of  sci- 
entists are  asserting  that  the  laws  and 
principles  of  science  are  remarkably  in 
accord  with  the  concept  of  creation  by  a 
supernatural  Creator.  I  am,  therefore, 
very  pleased  to  see  that  a  course  such 
as  th-s  is  being  offered  and  that  it  is  be- 
ing offered  for  college  credit  to  boot. 


NATTONAL  FAMILY  BUSINESS  PRES- 
ERVATION ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness for  introducing  the  National  Fam- 
ily Business  Preservation  Act  of  1980. 
The  small  business  community  of  this 
country  spoke  out  loud  and  clear  on  the 
issue  of  preserving  the  family-owned 
business  at  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business,  where  over 
1,500  delegates  from  each  of  the  50 
States  established  the  preservation  of 
the  family-owned  business  as  one  of  the 
top  three  priorities  on  the  small  business 
legislative  agenda  for  the  1980's. 

The  landmark  legislation  Senator  Nel- 
son has  introduced  goes  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
family-owned  small  business  today — an 
antiquated  tax  structure  which  makes  it 
virtually  impossible  for  ownership  of  a 
small  business  to  remain  within  the  fam- 
ily after  the  death  of  the  principal  own- 
er. Under  current  tax  laws,  the  surviving 
family  members  frequently  have  no 
cho'ce  but  to  sell  off  the  familv  business 
in  order  to  pay  the  stiff  estate  tax.  In 
many  instances,  these  small  businesses 
do  not  remain  small  businesses,  but 
rather  are  swallowed  up  by  large  and  im- 
personal corporate  organizations.  Unless 
action  is  taken  to  stem  this  tide,  the 
family-owned  small  business,  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system,  may  very  well  becmne  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Specifically,  the  National  Family  Busi- 
ness Preservation  Act  of  1980  would  en- 
able family  members  who  inherit  a  small 
business  to  exempt  one-half  the  value  of 
a  family-owned  business  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500,000  from  Federal  estate 
taxes.  Under  current  law,  the  maximum 
which  can  be  exempted  from  the  estate 
taxes  is  $175,000.  In  this  time  of  spiral- 
ing  infiation.  the  restrictions  established 
under  the  old  law  are  simply  insufficient 
to  enable  family-owned  businesses  to  be 


handed  down  from  father  or  mother  to 
son  or  daughter. 

An  important  provision  of  this  care- 
fully drafted  legislation  ensures  that  this 
larger  exemption  will  not  become  a  tax 
loophole,  subject  to  abuse  by  heirs  who 
have  no  interest  in  maintaining  the 
family  business.  In  order  to  actually 
qualify  for  the  tax  exemption,  the  family 
would  have  to  actively  own  and  operate 
the  business  for  a  minimum  of  5  years 
after  the  death  of  the  parent.  If  control 
of  the  business  was  relinquished  before 
the  5  years  had  elapsed,  the  heirs  would 
be  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  ex- 
emption. 

Why,  you  might  ask,  should  we  be  so 
concerned  about  preserving  the  family- 
owned  small  business?  Well,  for  one 
thing,  it  is  certainly  a  heart-rending 
spectacle  when  the  children  of  parents 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  building  a 
small  business  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  carry  on  the  family  tradition  of  entre- 
preneurship  and  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

But  I  think  the  problem  runs  deeper 
than  the  considerable  personal  tragedy 
involved.  In  these  days  when  it  is  so 
difficult  for  the  consumer  to  get  satisfac- 
tion, when  shoddy  workmanship  has  al- 
most become  a  way  of  life,  the  family 
owned  and  operated  small  business  re- 
mains a  bulwark  of  integrity.  Nobody 
takes  more  pride  in  his  or  her  work,  in 
the  quality  of  the  product  or  the  service 
provided,  than  a  small  businessperson. 
When  there  is  a  family  tradition  to  up- 
hold, the  qualities  of  pride,  integrity,  and 
personal  responsibilty  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  business  become  that  much 
greater. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  small  business  in 
this  country.  Small  businesspeople  are 
not  looking  for  any  special  advantages 
for  preferential  treatment;  they  simply 
want  a  fair  opportunity  to  continue  to 
exist  in  the  American  free  enterprise 
tradition.  The  National  Family  Business 
Preservation  Act  of  1980  addresses  an 
inaaequancy  in  the  Federal  estate  tax 
laws  which  threatens  the  very  survival  of 
an  integral  segment  of  the  small  business 
community.  It  does  so  in  a  straightfor- 
ward and  equitable  manner,  and  I  would 
therefore  urge  speedy  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


THE  1980  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  go  to  the 
Olympics  has  been  hotly  debated  this 
week  in  Alabama,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
all  over  the  Nation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Moscow  is  no 
place  for  international  games  based  on 
goodwill  and  international  cooperation 
since  the  Russians  have  violated  the  very 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  Olympics. 
Thus  I  have  supported  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion that  urges  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  either  relocate  the 
Olympics  or  else  face  an  American  boy- 
cott of  the  1980  games. 

A  few  have  argued  that  the  Olympic 
boycott  is  an  emnty  gesture  to  Moscow 
and  that  the  only  people  hurt  will  be 


our  American  athletes.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. 

As  just  one  point  of  proof,  take  a  look 
at  the  economics  involved  here.  The  Rus- 
sians have  been  preparing  for  some 
30,000  American  tourists  to  attend  the 
Moscow-based  games.  Using  this  esti- 
mate those  Americans  could  have  been 
expected  to  pour  over  $60  mlllimi  into 
the  Russian  economy  just  on  travel, 
meals,  and  lodging  alone.  And  these  are 
onlv  starting  figures  that  do  not  include 
the  dollars  that  would  be  spent  on  first- 
class  accommodations,  travel  outside  of 
Moscow,  and  souvenirs. 

The  Russians  have  stated  that  they 
have  spent  $350  million  for  the  Moscow 
games,  but  more  reliable  sources  have 
stated  that  the  figure  is  closer  to  $3 
billion.  Frankly,  it  is  dangerous  non- 
sense to  feed  the  Soviet  economy  so  that 
their  power-hungry  leaders  can  have 
even  more  funds  to  fuel  their  trooiis  in 
foreign  lands.  Let  us  not  be  so  naive — 
the  gims  they  are  building  are  aimed  at 
all  of  us  and  all  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Obviously,  an  American  boycott  of  the 
Olympics  is  not  an  empty  gesture. 
Through  our  boycott  of  this  would-be 
prestigious  occasion  for  the  Soviets,  we 
are  clearly  telling  the  Russians  In  a 
language  they  understand — Greenback 
U.S.  dollars — that  we  will  neither  con- 
done nor  ignore  their  ruthless  invasion 
of  a  sovereign  country. 

Of  course  economics  are  not  the  only 
issue  here.  The  Russians  intend  to  use 
these  Olympics  as  a  snow  job  for  inter- 
national approval  and  credibility  of  their 
totalitarian  regime.  Not  only  have  they 
invaded  another  country,  but  internally 
they  have  exiled  many  of  their  own  citi- 
zens such  as  Andrei  Sakharov.  a  Nobel 
Prize-winning  laureate  who  dared  to 
speak  out  against  Soviet  injustice.  Under 
disturbingly  similar  conditions,  we 
failed  to  boycott  1936  Olympic  games 
and  thereby  gave  credibUity  to  Hitler  and 
his  Nazi  regime.  Let  us  not  do  the  same 
with  the  Soviets  and  the  1980  games. 

Without  doubt  we  all  share  a  deep 
regret  with  our  athletes,  sport  enthusi- 
asts, and  all  people  who  have  looked  to 
the  Olympics  as  a  symbol  of  world  peace 
and  cooperation.  I  have  watched  Jenni 
Chandler,  our  Olympic  diver  from  Lin- 
coln. Ala.,  develop  into  a  promising 
Olympian  and  a  fine  young  woman.  Jennl 
has  pledged  her  full  support  to  the  Amer- 
ican position  and  stands  willing  and 
ready  to  boycott  these  Olympics.  I  am 
sure  that  all  Alabamians  join  me  in  laud- 
ing the  valiant  stand  of  this  young  Amer- 
ican. 

The  only  reasonable  step  that  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  can 
make  at  this  time  is  to  move  the  Olym- 
pics to  a  more  deserving  country.  But  If 
they  refuse  to  change  the  official  site,  let 
them  know  Americans  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  hypocrisy  of  celebrating  an 
international  competition  within  a  coun- 
try that  has  no  regard  for  the  self-deter- 
mination of  individual  nations. 


THE  KENNEDY  DECLARA'HON  OF 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  (Mr.  Kennedy)  has  delivered 
an    address    that   should    be   carefully 
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pondered  by  every  citizen  who  covets 
a  future  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  an  appearance  at  George- 
town University  yesterday,  has  offered  a 
declaration  of  conscience  that  seeks  to 
convert  the  1980  Presidential  campaign 
into  an  examination  of  the  central  issues 
before  the  Nation. 

Thoughtful  commentaries  on  the  Ken- 
nedy speech  have  been  offered  in  today's 
press  by  Mr.  David  Broder  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  by  Mary  McGrory  of  the 
Washington  Star,  and  by  Jack  Germond 
and  Jules  Witcover  of  the  Washington 
Star.  I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  Kennedy's  address  and 
the  three  mentioned  articles  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  op  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Five  days  ago  President  Carter  announced 
a  doctrine — a  doctrine  that  would  define  the 
area  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  an  American  vital 
Interest  and  that  could  commit  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  military  Intervention  In  de- 
fense of  this  area. 

The  question  that  requires  careful  con- 
sideration Is  what  does  this  Carter  Doctrine 
mean  for  the  world — and  for  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Many  Americans  feel  that  once  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  an  assess- 
ment and  set  a  course,  the  rest  of  us  should 
stand  silent  in  the  ranks  even  If  we  have  a 
different  view  of  the  national  Interest.  That 
Is  not  the  lesson  of  our  liberty — or  the  herit- 
age of  our  history. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  the  Nazis  swept 
across  the  Low  Countries  and  Prance,  a  far 
more  urgent  threat  to  our  security,  there  was 
no  suspension  of  the  public  debate — or  the 
presidential  campaign.  If  we  could  discuss 
foreign  policy  frankly  when  Hitler's  panzers 
were  poised  at  the  English  Channel,  surely 
we  can  dls:uss  foreign  policy  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  crossed  the  border  of  Afghanistan. 

If  the  Vietnam  war  taught  us  anything,  it 
Is  precisely  that  when  we  do  not  debate  our 
foreign  policy,  we  may  drift  Into  deeper 
trouble.  If  a  President's  policy  Is  right,  debate 
will  strengthen  the  national  consensus.  If  It 
Is  wrong,  debate  may  save  the  country  from 
catastroohe. 

So  I  make  no  apology  for  raising  questions 
about  the  Carter  Doctrine.  The  exercise  of 
dissent  Is  the  essence  of  democracy.  Whether 
we  are  citizens  or  candidates,  wc  have  not 
only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  deal  with 
Issues  that  may  shape — or  shatter — our  fu- 
ture. 

All  of  us  condemn  the  brutual  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  This  wanton  act  of 
aggression  has  aroused  the  conscience  of 
America — and  of  all  the  world.  It  must  be 
met  with  an  appropriate  response  by  the 
United  States  and  all  our  allies. 

But  is  this  really  the  gravest  threat  to 
peace  since  World  War  n?  Is  It  a  graver 
threat  than  the  Berlin  Blockade,  the  Korean 
war,  the  Soviet  march  Into  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  Cuban 
BUsslle  Crisis,  or  Vietnam?  Exaggeration  and 
hyperbole  are  the  enemies  of  sensible  foreign 
policy. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  have  dominated  Af- 
ghanistan not  for  four  weeks,  but  for  22 
months.  Tears  ago  Afghanistan  oassed  under 
Soviet  influence.  It  passed  behind  the  Iron 
Curteln,  not  in  1980,  but  In  1978,  with  hardly 
a  word  of  regret  from  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. When  two  Marxist  regimes  In  Kabul 
failed  to  put  down  Afghan  resistance,  the 
Russians  decided  to  InsUlI  a  third  regime 
and  to  put  down  the  Insurgency  themselves. 


Afghanistan,   as  they  saw  It.  was  slipping 
away. 

President  Carter  confessed  that  he  was 
"surprised"  by  their  action.  For  many 
months,  the  Administration  had  ignored  the 
warning  signals.  The  American  Ambassador 
to  Afghanistan  was  killed  In  Kabul  last 
February  while  Soviet  military  advisers 
looked  on.  We  were  aware  well  in  advance 
that  the  Russians  were  massing  their  forces. 
But  the  Administration  said  virtually  noth- 
ing until  after  the  Invasion,  when  they  drew 
a  line  in  the  dust  that  was  already  rising 
from  the  tread  of  Soviet  tanks. 

Afghanistan  Is  7,000  miles  away.  Only  90 
miles  from  our  shores  Moscow  had  already 
seen  a  Carter  line  that  did  not  hold.  Last 
fall,  the  President  said  Soviet  combat  troops 
In  Cuba  were  unacceptable.  But  soon  he 
changed  his  mind.  He  charged  up  the  hill — 
and  then  charged  back  down. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  warned:  "Don't 
bluster,  don't  flourish  your  revolver,  and 
never  draw  unless  you  Intend  to  shoot." 

The  false  drpw  In  Cuba  may  have  Invited 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

This  Is  a  real  crisis,  but  It  Is  also  part  of 
the  recurrent  condition  that  has  periodically 
disturbed  the  peace  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
It  must  be  countered.  But  It  must  not  be- 
come so  consuming  that  we  lose  sight  of 
more  vital  Interests.  For  example,  this  na- 
tion has  an  Important  stake  In  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Yugoslavia.  If  President  Tito 
were  to  die  while  we  were  preoccupied  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Soviets  could  be  tempted 
to  launch  an  attack  on  Yugoslavia — a  coun- 
try that  President  Carter  as  a  candidate  de- 
clared he  would  not  defend. 

A  measured  response  to  the  potential 
threat  In  the  Persian  Gulf  must  reflect  cer- 
tain principles  that  will  prove  less  hazardous 
and  more  effective  than  a  unilateral  and 
unlimited  American  conunltment. 

First,  this  Is  not  Just  our  problem.  It  Is 
a  greater  problem  for  nations  that  have  a 
greater  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil.  We 
must  seek  their  views  and  act  In  concert. 
We  cannot  Impose  policies  on  NATO  and 
Japan;  but  together,  we  can  set  a  common 
policy.  This  Is  even  truer  of  the  Islamic 
states,  the  countries  that  could  be  most 
nienaced  by  Soviet  adventurism.  It  Is  Im- 
practical to  rely  on  a  doctrine  that  requires 
us  to  stand  astride  the  Persian  Gulf  solely 
on  our  own. 

Second,  we  must  not  discount  condemna- 
tion of  Soviet  aggression  hy  the  International 
community.  This  Is  Important,  but  not  be- 
cause the  Russians  are  moved  by  world  opin- 
ion. They  are  not.  It  Is  Important  because 
the  Soviet  Union  now  finds  Itself  estranged 
from  the  Third  World — a  result  that  will 
gravely  handicap  the  Russians  In  lands  they 
have  previously  regarded  as  their  private 
hunting  ground.  This  reaction  runs  deep  in 
the  Moslem  world,  where  Arab  nationalism 
and  Moslem  religious  feeling  can  become  a 
powerful  force  against  Soviet  ambition. 

Third,  American  naval  and  air  forces 
should  be  strengthened  In  the  area.  We 
must  recognize,  however,  that  such  forces 
alone  cannot  secure  control  of  a  great  land 
mass.  But  an  enlarged  presence.  Including 
carefully  selected  military  facilities,  could 
have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  calculations  of 
the  Kremlin.  And  with  our  allies,  we  should 
Increase  military  aid  to  nations  that  may 
have  to  face  the  Soviet  threat. 

Fourth,  the  greater  threat  to  these  nations 
Is  often  Internal  decay  and  subversion,  not 
external  aggression.  Military  aid  is  not 
enough.  We  must  also  provide  economic  as- 
sistance and  political  support.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Its  neighbors  must  be  strengthened 
against  subversion  from  the  PLO  and  other 
Soviet  surrogates.  And  we  must  help  Paki- 
stan help  the  million  refugees  who  are  pour- 
ing across  the  border  from  Afghanistan. 

Fifth,  mutual  assistance  must  be  mutual. 
In  return  for  strengthening  their  defense,  the 


oil  producing  states  should  assure  a  more  cer- 
tain oil  supply  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
should  negotiate  an  arrangement  that  en- 
hances both  their  national  security  and  the 
energy  security  of  NATO,  Japan,  and  the 
Third  World. 

Sixth,  we  must  not  over-react  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis  In  ways  that  undermine  the  se- 
curity of  Israel.  That  democracy  is  our  most 
stable  and  dependable  ally  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  mtist  not  barter  the  'freedom  and 
future  of  Israel  for  a  barrel  of  oil — or  In  a 
foolish  effort  to  align  the  Moslem  world  with 
us,  whatever  the  cost.  Indeed,  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael together  already  constitute  a  bulwark 
against  Soviet  expansion — and  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  wider  alliance  we  must  seek. 

Even  as  we  take  these  steps,  even  as  we  ex- 
press our  abhorrence  of  the  aggression  In  Af- 
ghanistan, let  us  not  foreclose  every  opening 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  not  the  first 
abuse  of  the  Soviet  power,  nor  will  It  be  the 
last.  And  It  must  not  become  the  end  of  the 
world.  Ten  months  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis — a  far  greater  threat  to  American  se- 
curity than  Afghanistan — the  United  States 
Senate  ratified  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  The  task  of  states- 
manship Is  to  convince  the  Russians  that 
there  Is  reason  for  fear,  but  also  reason  for 
hope.  In  their  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

America  should  be  not  only  a  powerful 
military  force,  but  a  continuing  force  for 
arms  control.  We  should  not  hesitate  to 
stand  for  human  rights.  Including  the  most 
basic  of  all  human  rights — the  right  to  sur- 
vive and  to  live  In  peace,  free  from  the  fear 
of  nuclear  war. 

Nor  does  a  regional  crisis  Justify  a  reflex 
decision  to  spend  many  billions  more  on 
defense  systems  that  have  no  relevance. 
Afghanistan  highlights  the  necessity  for  Im- 
proving our  conventional  forces  and  Increas- 
ing our  military  readiness,  but  It  Is  hardly 
an  excuse  for  haste  on  nuclear  weapons  like 
the  M-X  missile.  Needless  weapons  drain  the 
resources  to  pay  for  needed  ones. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  realize  that  sym- 
bols are  no  substitute  for  strength.  And  In 
the  State  of  the  Union  message  President 
Carter  offered  a  new  symbol.  He  requested 
funds  for  computer  runs  to  register  young 
Americans  for  the  draft.  He  said  this  step 
could  "meet  future  mobilization  needs  rap- 
Idly,  If  they  arise."  But  draftees,  who  take 
six  months  to  train,  would  be  a  very  slow 
deployment  force.  Registration  now  would 
save  only  13  days  In  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion. If  registration  and  the  draft  were  es- 
sential In  a  real  emergency,  there  would  be 
no  dissent  from  me  or  most  Americans.  But 
I  oppose  registration  when  it  only  means 
reams  of  computer  prlnt-outs  that  would  be 
B  paper  curtain  against  Soviet  troops.  If  the 
President  wants  a  peacetime  draft,  he  should 
say  so.  But  I  oppose  the  peacetime  draft — 
and  I  also  oppose  the  President's  plan  for 
registration — which  Is  the  first  step  In  that 
direction.  We  should  not  have  taken  this 
step  across  the  threshold  of  Cold  War  II. 
We  should  not  be  moving  toward  the  brink 
of  sending  another  generation  of  the  young 
to  die  for  the  failures  of  the  old  In  foreign 
policy. 

Exaggerated  dangers  and  empty  symbols 
win  not  resolve  a  foreign  crisis.  It  Is  less  tuan 
a  year  since  the  Vienna  Summit,  when 
President  Carter  kissed  President  Brezhnev 
on  the  cheek.  We  cannot  afford  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  the  pangs  of  unrequited 
love. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  realism,  we  must  deal 
with  the  crisis  In  Iran.  It  Is  now  86  days 
since  our  diplomats  and  our  embassy  were 
seized.  We  cannot  afford  a  policy  that  seems 
headed  for  a  situation  of  permanent  hos- 
tages. The  time  has  come  to  speak  the  truth 
again:  This  Is  a  crisis  that  never  should  have 
happened.  In  the  clearest  terms,  the  Admln- 
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Istratlon  was  warned  that  the  admission  of 
the  Shah  would  provoke  retaliation  In  Teh- 
ran. President  Carter  considered  those  warn- 
ings and  rejected  them  In  secret.  He  ac- 
cepted the  dubious  medical  Judgment  of  one 
doctor  that  the  Shah  could  be  treated  only 
in  the  United  States.  Had  he  made  different 
decisions,  the  Shah  would  doubtless  still  be 
In  Mexico,  and  our  diplomats  would  still  be 
going  about  their  business  in  Tehran. 

The  Administration  continues  to  call  for 
economic  sanctions.  I  oppose  them.  They  will 
only  propel  Iran  toward  the  Soviet  orbit. 
They  win  do  nothing  to  free  the  hostages. 
Elgbty-slx  days  Is  enough.  It  Is  time  to  bring 
the  hostages  home.  The  Administration 
should  now  support  a  United  Nations  com- 
mission to  Investigate  Iranian  grievances, 
similar  to  earlier  commissions  on  other  coun- 
tries. The  commission  on  Iran  should  be  es- 
tablished Immediately,  but  It  should  begin 
its  work  only  when  every  American  hostage 
has  come  back  safely  to  our  shores.  Let  no 
one  doubt  that  America  will  never  yield  to 
blackmail,  and  that  harm  to  even  a  single 
hostage  will  bring  swift  retaliation.  But  let 
no  one  doubt  that  America  Is  ready  for  a 
negotiated  solution  to  this  Impasse. 

The  1980  election  should  not  be  a  plebi- 
scite on  the  AyatoUah  or  Afghanistan.  The 
real  question  Is  whether  America  can  risk 
four  more  years  of  uncertain  policy  and  cer- 
tain crisis — of  an  Administration  that  tells  us 
to  rally  around  their  failures — of  an  Incon- 
sistent non -policy  that  may  confront  us  with 
a  stark  choice  between  retreat  and  war.  These 
issues  must  be  debated  In  this  campaign. 

The  silence  that  has  descended  across  for- 
eign policy  has  also  stifled  the  debate  on 
other  essential  Issues.  The  political  process 
has  been  held  hostage  here  at  home  as  surely 
as  our  diplomats  abroad.  Before  we  permit 
Brezhnev  and  Khomeini  to  pick  our  Presi- 
dent, we  should  pause  to  ask  who  will  pay 
the  price. 

The  Carter  Doctrine  offers  defense  con- 
tractors a  bright  future  of  expansion  and 
profit.  But  the  middle  class,  the  bluecoUar 
workers,  minorities,  and  every  victim  of  dis- 
crimination by  race  or  sex  or  age — they  all 
face  the  bleak  prospect  of  higher  taxes,  high- 
er Interest  rates  anl  higher  Inflation.  The 
young  will  pay  u  further  cost  In  registering 
for  the  draft.  And,  as  the  President's  budget 
makes  clear,  programs  of  social  benefit  and 
Justice  will  once  again  be  postponed.  If  the 
principle  of  sacrifice  Is  to  prevail,  let  It  apply 
as  well  to  the  oil  compan<  s  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  mlUUry— Industrial 
complex. 

Last  week,  we  heard  a  State  of  the  Union 
message  that  left  behind  the  problems  this 
President  was  elected  to  resolve.  The  Admin- 
istration, but  not  the  nation,  has  tumel 
away  from  those  problems  and  from  the 
people  who  live  with  them  every  day — ^peo- 
ple out  of  work  or  about  to  lose  their  Jobs, 
families  who  cannot  buy  a  home,  parents 
who  cannot  send  sons  and  daughters  to  col- 
lege, the  sick  who  cannot  pay  their  bills  for 
health  and  the  elderly  who  must  now  choose 
between  beat  in  their  apartment  and  food  on 
their  tables. 

When  the  unity  of  our  present  fear  fades, 
when  the  crowds  stop  cheering  and  the 
bands  stop  playing,  someone  has  to  speak 
for  all  the  Amerclans  who  were  Ignored  In 
the  State  of  the  Union  address. 

It  is  their  Union  too — and  the  state  of 
their  lives  deserves  to  be  addressed. 

If  my  candidacy  means  anything,  it  means 
a  commitment  to  stand  and  soeak  for  them. 
So  let  me  tell  you  what  we  did  not  hear  from 
the  President  last  week:  Inflation  will  con- 
tinue. Unemployment  will  go  up.  Energy 
prices  will  rise  to  even  higher  levels.  The  cost 
of  home  heating  oil  has  soared  to  95  cents  a 
gallon;  and  now  we  discover  that  Exxon  has 
registered  the  first  four  billion  dollar  nroflt 
In  the  entire  history  of  Industrial  corpora- 
tions. 
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And  these  domestic  concerns  are  not  mere- 
ly matters  of  social  Justice;  they  are  also  at 
the  center  of  our  foreign  crisis.  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan demonstrate  a  fundamental  truth 
of  the  American  condition.  We  are  perilously 
dependent  on  OPEC  oil. 

A  house  weakened  In  Its  own  foundation 
cannot  stand.  Unless  we  put  our  energy 
house  In  order,  our  strength  and  credibility 
will  continue  to  fan;  the  world  will  grow 
steadily  more  dangerous  for  our  country  and 
our  Interests. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  accepted 
our  petroleum  paralysis.  They  talk  of  sacri- 
fice— but  It  Is  an  unequal  sacrifice  founded 
on  unfair  prices  that  bring  hardship  to  our 
people.  The  President's  decision  to  decontrol 
the  price  of  oil  will  cost  the  average  family 
a  thousand  dollars  each  year  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  1980'8.  We  all  remember  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  In  1972, 
whose  campaign  was  assailed  because  he  pro- 
posed assistance  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  every  person  In  poverty.  How  then  are  we 
to  regard  a  Democratic  President  In  1980, 
who  wants  to  do  the  opposite,  who  wants  to 
take  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  every 
family  and  transfer  It  to  the  oil  conglom- 
erates? 

We  must  cure  our  addiction  to  foreign  oil. 

Not  only  does  the  administration  claim  we 
face  the  gravest  crisis  since  World  War  II, 
they  also  claim  they  are  making  hard  deci- 
sions to  meet  that  crisis.  Long  before  Af- 
ghanistan, they  proposed  a  stand-by  gaso- 
line rationing  plan — and  that  Is  all  they  pro- 
pose today.  The  time  for  a  stand-by  plan  Is 
over.  The  time  for  a  stand-up  plan  Is  now. 

We  must  adopt  a  system  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning without  delay — not  rationing  by 
price,  as  the  Administration  has  decreed,  but 
rationing  by  supply  In  a  way  that  demands  a 
fair  sacrifice  from  all  Americans. 

I  am  certain  that  Americans  In  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  for  energy  security.  Presi- 
dent Carter  may  take  us  to  the  edge  of  war  In 
the  Persian  Gulf.  But  he  will  not  ask  xis  to 
end  our  dependence  on  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  am  sure  that  every  American  would 
prefer  to  sacrifice  a  little  gasoline  rather 
than  shedding  American  blood  to  defend 
OPEC  pipelines  In  the  Middle  East. 

Just  as  energy  Insecurity  weakens  our  na- 
tional security,  so  Inflation  weakens  o\ir  po- 
sition In  the  world.  Our  goods  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  International  marketplace. 
The  value  of  the  dollar  has  plummeted. 

The  numbers  have  nearly  lost  their  ca- 
pacity to  shock.  Twelve  straight  months  of 
inflation  over  10  percent.  WUd  gyrations  In 
the  price  of  gold.  Interest  rates  at  15  per- 
cent. Unemployment  at  6  percent.  And  now 
recession  Is  Just  around  the  comer. 

The  fact  Is,  America  did  not  elect  Gerald 
Pord  In  1976.  But  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, we  have  had  three  more  years 
of  Republican  Inflation,  three  more  years  of 
Republican  Interest  rates,  and  •three  more 
years  of  Republican  economics. 

As  a  candidate.  President  Carter  taunted 
President  Ford  In  1976  because  the  misery 
index — the  sum  of  the  inflation  rate  and 
the  vmemployment  rate — ^had  reached  a  level 
of  13  percent.  Today  that  Index  stands  at 
19  percent. 

These  statistics  are  famUlar.  But  one  new 
fact  sums  up  aU  the  current  chaos  In  our 
economy.  The  President  who  promised  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  a  candidate  four  years  ago 
now  proposes  a  budget  with  a  deflcit  of  $16 
billion  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  do  a  little 
arithmetic.  If  you  take  this  new  deflcit  and 
add  It  to  other  Carter  deficits  of  the  past 
three  years,  you  will  discover  an  extraordi- 
nary thing — the  total  federal  deflcit  during 
the  Carter  Administration  will  go  down  In 
the  economic  record  book  as  the  lar»^n  defl- 
cit of  any  presidential  term  In  the  history 
of  America. 

During  this  campaign,  I  have  called  for 
long-term  steps  to  combat  the  fundamental 


causes  of  Inflation — ^to  foster  more  competi- 
tion, more  Investmenit,  and  nK>re  productiv- 
ity in  our  Industry,  and  more  emphasis  cm 
our  foreign  trade.  They  are  obvious  meas- 
ures— measures  that  must  be  adopted  now 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  righting  our  capsized 
economy. 

Potentially  one  ot  ttie  most  Important  abort 
term  weapons  against  Inflation  Is  voluntary 
restraint.  But  President  Carter  has  hardly 
touched  that  weapon.  He  waited  21  montha 
to  set  guidelines  on  wages  and  prices.  And 
Inflation  is  actually  worse  since  his  guide- 
lines were  put  In  place  than  It  was  before. 
The  AdnUnlstratlon's  antl-lnflatlon  policy 
has  the  same  credlbUlty  with  malor  corpora- 
tions that  the  Administration's  foreign  pcrtlcy 
has  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  time  has  ccnne  for  a  frank  admission 
that  under  ttils  President,  the  voluntary 
guidelines  have  run  their  course  and  failed. 

Inflation  Is  out  of  control.  There  Is  only 
one  recourae:  the  President  should  ImpKMe 
an  Immediate  six  month  freeze  on  Infla- 
tion— followed  by  mandatory  controls,  as 
long  as  necessary,  acron  the  board — not  only 
on  prices  and  wa^es.  but  also  on  proflts,  divi- 
dends. Interest  rates,  and  rent. 

The  only  way  to  stoo  Inflation  Is  to  stop 
It  In  Its  tracks.  Only  then  can  we  break  the 
psychology  of  Inflation  that  runs  through 
every  aspect  of  our  economy  and  erodes  our 
power  In  the  world. 

Today.  I  reaffirm  my  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  Intend  to 
stay  the  course.  I  believe  we  must  not  permit 
the  dream  of  social  progress  to  be  shattered 
by  those  whose  promises  have  failed.  We  can- 
not permit  the  Democratic  Party  to  remain 
captive  to  those  who  have  been  so  confused 
about  Its  Ideals. 

I  am  committed  to  this  campaign  because 
I  am  committed  to  those  Ideals. 

I  am  committed  to  an  America  where  the 
many  who  are  handlcanped,  the  minority 
who  are  not  white  and  the  maiorlty  who  are 
women  will  not  suffer  from  Injustice,  where 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  be  ratlfled, 
and  where  equal  pay  and  onportunlty  will 
become  a  reality  rather  than  a  worn  and 
fading  hope.  I  want  to  be  the  President  who 
finally  achieves  full  civil  rights — and  who 
passes  an  economic  bill  of  rights  for  women. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  wher« 
average-income  workers  will  not  pay  more 
taxes  than  many  millionaires,  and  where  a 
few  corporations  will  not  stifle  competition 
in  our  economy.  I  want  to  be  the  President 
who  at  last  closes  tax  loopholes  and  tames 
monopoly,  so  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
will  be  free  In  fact. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
the  state  of  a  person's  health  wlU  not  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  a  person's 
wealth.  I  want  to  be  the  President  -Who 
brings  national  health  insurance  to  safe- 
guard every  family  from  the  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy due  to  Illness. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
the  cities  that  are  the  center  of  ova  clvlllxa- 
tlon  and  the  farms  that  are  the  source  of 
our  food  will  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 
I  want  to  be  the  President  who  halts  the  loss 
of  rural  land  to  giant  conglomerates  and  who 
declines  to  accept  urban  slums,  unequal 
schools,  and  an  unemployment  rate  In  the 
Inner  city  that  approfu;hes  50  percent. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  that 
will  safeguard  the  land  and  the  air  for  fu- 
ture generations.  I  want  to  be  the  President 
who  stODs  the  seeding  of  the  earth  with 
radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear  plants — and 
who  refuses  to  rely  on  a  nuclear  future  that 
may  hazard  the  future  Itself. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  that  la 
powerful  enough  to  deter  war — and  to  do 
the  work  of  peace.  I  want  to  be  a  President 
who  does  not  rush  to  a  helter-skelter  mili- 
tarism or  a  heedless  isolationism,  who  Im- 
proves our  military  without  gliding  our  weap- 
ons, who  lifts  at  least  a  little  the  nuclear 
night  that  hangs  over  the  world  and  who 
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niAkes  the  world  Itself  a  little  safer  for  both 
diversity  and  democracy. 

And  for  all  these  commitments,  I  have 
only  Just  begun  to  fight. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  are  not 
selfish  or  hopeless — and  that  government  Is 
not  helpless  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
I  am  convinced  tb&t  we  as  a  people  are  ready 
to  sacnflce— to  give  something  back  to  our 
country  In  return  for  all  It  has  given  to  us. 

It  Is  easy  to  preach  sacrifice,  while  prac- 
ticing the  politics  nt  symbols.  It  is  easy  to 
bend  to  the  prevailing  political  breezes.  All 
politicians  are  tempted  to  do  this  at  times. 

But  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  sometimes  a 
party  must  sail  against  the  wind.  Now  Is 
such  a  time.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  full,  fair 
wind  or  we  will  risk  losing  the  voyage  that 
Is  America.  A  New  England  poet  once  wrote : 
"Should  the  storm  come,  we  shall  keep  the 
rudder  true." 

Whatever  comes  In  the  voting  of  this  year, 
or  in  the  voyage  of  America  through  all  the 
years  ahead,  let  us  resolve  to  keep  the  rud- 
der true. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  29.  1980) 

A  Rrrtnuf  to  TiIberai.  Formttlas 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

In  an  effort  to  revive  his  flagging  bid  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  yesterday  reverted 
to  the  formulas  of  traditional  liberalism 
which  have  fueled  his  political  career  but 
which  were  subordinated,  if  not  forgotten, 
in  the  first  three  months  of  his  challenge  to 
President  Carter. 

It  was  far  from  certain  whether  Ken- 
nedy's left-turn  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  woxild  rally  enough  support  to  over- 
come the  high-flying  president.  But  his 
aides  and  friends  rejoiced  last  night  in  the 
belief  that  Kennedy  had  at  least  reclaimed 
a  position  as  the  spokesman  for  Democratic 
liberals,  from  which  he  can  function  In  the 
Senate  for  the  next  lour  years  and  perhaps 
as  a  presidential  candidate  again  in  1984. 

Kennedy  yesterday  came  out  against  the 
draft,  the  shah,  the  oil  companies  and  using 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  to  Jus- 
tify a  new  round  in  the  arms  race.  He  came 
out  for  gasoline  rationing,  wage  and  price 
controls  and  a  compromise  with  the  Iranian 
regime  to  gain  release  of  the  hostages. 

In  redefining  his  case  against  the  renom- 
Ination  of  the  Incumbent,  he  explicitly  Iden- 
tified himself  with  the  cause  and  views  of 
Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McOovem.  the  1972  nominee 
and  symbol  of  liberalism  In  foreign  and 
economic  policy. 

TTnavirprlslngly,  Kennedy's  addren  was 
cheered  by  McOovern  and  by  Rep.  Morris  K. 
Udall.  of  Arizona,  who  carried  the  liberal 
banner  longest  in  the  1976  fight  against 
Carter. 

Unstirprislngly.  too.  It  waa  labeled  "Ir- 
responsible" by  a  nameless  spokesman  for 
the  Carter-Mondale  campaign. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Waah.),  an  ex- 
ponent of  military  power,  called  it  "a  strong 
speech,"  but  noted  his  disagreement  with 
Kennedy's  opposition  to  resumption  of 
draft -registration  or  a  peacetime  draft. 

But  a  Democratic  senator  who  Is  publicly 
neutral  in  this  fight  but  personally  close  to 
Kennedy  gave  a  more  significant  comment 
when  he  said:  "I  think  Ted  is  right  In  pro- 
voking a  basic  debate  on  Carter's  policies 
and  not  Jiut  because  he's  running  against 
him.  But  I  doubt  that  he  [Kennedy)  Is  go- 
ing to  help  himself  a  lot  by  staking  out  the 
stands  he's  taken.  His  instincts  are  right, 
but  the  time  may  be  wrong  for  him." 

Prom  the  opposition  party,  John  P.  Sears. 
Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  manager,  said  be 
thought  Kennedy  wise  to  "move  to  the  left 
of  Carter  domestically,  but  I  would  think  In- 
ternationally, he'd  want  to  be  to  the  right 
of  him.  That  way  he  could  try  to  strip  him 
from  both  sides." 


Kennedy  consulted  with  some  Democrats 
who  urged  exactly  that  course,  but  In  the 
end,  according  to  his  press  secretary,  Tom 
Southwick,  he  rejected  the  coiinsel  to  take 
a  hard-line  military-diplomatic  stance,  "and 
that  ended  the  discussion." 

When  it  was  time  to  put  the  new  policy 
emphasis  into  speech  form,  Kennedy  turned 
to  people  who  reflected  bis  own  historic 
liberalism  and  dovlshness. 

Peter  Edelman,  head  of  Kennedy's  domes- 
tic Issues  staff  and  a  veteran  of  the  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  campaign,  said  the  principal 
authors  of  the  Georgetown  University  ad- 
dress were  Carey  Parker,  Kennedy's  longtime 
Senate  aide,  and  Robert  Shrum,  a  former 
McOovern  speecbwrlter  and  liberal  activist. 

Longtime  Kennedy  family  Intimate  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Jr.  also  contributed  to  the  fram- 
ing of  the  speech,  according  to  a  campaign 
official  for  Kennedy. 

But  Southwick  said  "the  essence  of  the 
speech  was  his  and  his  alone,  as  much  as  any 
speech  he's  ever  given." 

That  likelihood  was  signaled  in  the  com- 
ment Kennedy  made  Sunday  to  Mike  Barn- 
Icle,  a  Boston  Globe  columnist  and  close 
friend.  Bamlcle  quoted  Kennedy  as  saying, 
"When  my  grandchildren  ask  me  20  years 
from  now  why  I  ran  for  president  in  1980. 
I'll  be  able  to  tell  them  why.  I'll  be  able  to 
tell  them  about  the  things  I  talked  about  and 
the  things  I  stood  for." 

That  was  not  the  case  in  many  of  his 
earlier  speeches.  Kennedy  talked  about  such 
safe  subjects  as  leadership  and  the  national 
spirit.  He  camouflaged  his  traditional  econo- 
mic views  by  saying  "we  do  not  ask  to  bring 
back  the  New  Deal  or  restore  the  New  Fron- 
tier to  life." 

When  he  drew  a  storm  of  criticism  early  In 
the  campaign  by  suggesting  that  Carter's  de- 
cision to  admit  the  deposed  shah  of  Iran  to 
the  United  States  for  medical  treatment  had 
triggered  the  hostage  situation,  he  persisted 
for  a  few  days,  then  subsided  into  silence  on 
tho  subject. 

Yesterday,  he  decided,  as  one  aide  said, 
to  "let  it  all  hang  out,"  and  by  doing  so.  he 
Immensely  cheered  his  Immediate  entourage 
of  liberal-minded  staff  aides  and  their 
counterparts  In  Kennedy  campaigns  around 
the  country. 

"I'm  not  sure  what  the  effect  will  be  up 
here,"  said  Janet  Mills,  a  Kennedy  supporter 
In  Maine,  "but  I  think  he's  right  to  come  out 
and  take  a  stand  on  the  Issues.  We  need  a 
debate  on  these  questions.  Instead  of  Just 
begging  people  to  come  out  and  vote  for  this 
one  or  that  one." 

But  Kennedy's  decision  to  sharpen  his 
policy  differences  with  Carter  Is  Just  as  much 
a  "pwUtlcal"  decision  as  Carter's  refusal  to 
meet  his  challengers  In  open  debate.  Carter 
has  taken  the  classic  tactic  of  the  front- 
runner,  and  Kennedy's  decision  reflects  the 
risk-taking  that  is  forced  a  challenger  who 
finds  himself  a  distinct  underdog. 

The  latest  polls  show  Kennedy  trailing  in 
the  Feb.  10  Maine  caucuses  and  the  Feb. 
26  New  Hampshire  primary — two  tests  he  has 
said  he  must  win  in  order  to  survive  politi- 
cally. 

As  Udall  said  yesterday  In  applauding  the 
Kennedy  speech,  "his  problem  has  been  to 
provide  a  credible  set  of  counter-policies  that 
would  Justify  putting  down  an  Incumbent 
president.  He's  been  'ad-hoclng'  it  all  these 
weeks,  and  It  hasnt  worked,  so  he's  wise  to 
make  the  speech.  I'm  not  sure  what  effect  It 
win  have  on  the  campaign,  but  It  will  end 
the  rumors  that  he's  panicking  and  pulling 
out." 

McOovern,  who,  like  Udall.  has  endorsed 
Kennedy,  said  he  thought  it  "a  good  speech," 
but  he  conceded  that  "the  fact  the  president 
is  riding  a  popularity  crest  currently  means 
Ted  will  take  some  heat." 

"But  he  had  to  do  it  to  get  some  credibility 
for  his  effort,"  McOovern  said.  "There's  no 
point  changing  leaders  if  you're  going  to  fol- 
low the  same  course." 


The  same  mixture  of  support  and  concern 
came  from  Rep.  Paul  Simon,  the  Kennedy 
leader  in  IlUnoLs.  Simon  said,  "A  tough 
speech  was  what  we  need — ^and  I  hope  It's 
what  the  public  wants.  The  rationing  part 
will  not  go  well  in  my  district,  but  the  wage 
and  price  controls  will  sell.  It  Is  not  a  speech 
whose  individual  points  are  going  to  end  up 
being  approved  In  southern  Illinois  or  New 
Hampshire,  but  the  overall  Image  is  of  some- 
one who's  willing  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Issues,  Instead  of  Just  waffling  around.  And 
that  is  what  Kennedy  has  to  sell." 

The  "sell"  began  yesterday,  m  a  television 
version  of  the  speech  beamed  Into  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  It  will  continue 
for  the  next  four  weeks  until  the  New  Eng- 
land voters  have  rendered  their  verdict. 

Ken::edy  himself  appeared  to  anticipate 
that  the  decision  may  not  be  favorable,  by 
quoting  the  keynote  line  from  the  December 
1978  speech  he  delivered  to  the  Democratic 
mini -convention  In  Memphis — a  speech 
whose  rapturous  reception  from  the  liberal 
activist  delegates  really  triggered  bis  chal- 
lenge to  Carter. 

"As  I  said  a  year  ago,"  he  said,  "sometimes 
a  party  must  sail  against  the  wind." 

As  a  politician,  that  is  what  Kennedy  has 
done  well,  and  In  his  moment  of  extremity, 
that  Is  what  he  Is  doing  again. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  29,  1980] 

KxNNEDT  Saves  Himsexf,  It  Not  His 

Campaign 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Edward  Kennedy,  in  the  Oeorgetown 
speech  that  heralded  his  second  coming  as  a 
candidate,  may  not  have  saved  his  campaign. 
But  he  saved  himself. 

He  may  not  get  back  a  single  vote,  outside 
of  his  native  Massachusetts,  for  what  be 
said — many  Americans  would  rather  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  Khyber  Pass 
than  face  gas  rationing.  But  he  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  liberals,  who,  upon  viewing 
the  results  from  Iowa,  decided  that  the 
cause  of  liberalism  was  dead  and  burled. 

In  the  gulping  reaction  to  the  newly  mar- 
tial commander  in  chief's  State  of  the 
Union — only  the  hawks  dared  take  excep- 
tion— Kennedy  learned  something:  Battered, 
bloody  and  probably  doomed  as  he  Is,  he  la 
the  only  one  who  can  save  the  sanity  of  that 
minority  which  would  like  to  stop  and  think 
a  bit  before  embarking  on  World  War  in. 

Last  Monday's  humiliation  In  the  heart- 
land plunged  his  camp  Into  despair.  For  48 
hours,  the  question  was  not  If  he  would 
withdraw,  but  when.  Why.  the  stricken  toi- 
lowers  at  the  headquarters  asked  one  an- 
other, should  he  put  himself  through  the 
agony  of  a  string  of  losses  in  his  New  Eng- 
land stronghold?  Let  him  get  out.  Or.  at 
most,  go  through  the  motions  In  New 
Hampshire. 

But  Wednesday  night,  Jimmy  Carter 
threw  a  lifeline  Into  the  pits.  He  stood  up  In 
the  House  chamber  and  started  hurling 
thunderbolts.  This  was  the  State  of  the 
Union?  The  draft?  Military  intervention  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  ?  Drawing  lines  In  the  dirt? 

It  was  the  opening  that  Kennedy  had  been 
looking  for. 

The  whole  mood  at  the  headquarters 
changed.  It  wasn't  Kennedy  who  had  to  be 
saved.   It  was  the  country. 

As  for  the  candidate,  he  seemed  entirely 
revived.  He  started  churning  about  town 
plugging  into  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment, denutndlng  briefings.  It  was  like  the 
old,  pre-announcement  days,  when  opera- 
tives In  the  agencies  routinely  reported  to 
him  about  what  was  going  on.  sometimes 
before  the  White  House  got  the  word. 

Over  the  weekend,  many  pilgrims,  fearful 
that  In  adversity  he  might  turn  right,  Jour- 
neyed to  his  home  In  McLean,  bent  on  warn- 
ing blm  that  he  must  speak  up  and  fight  on. 
He  might  go  down — probaUy  would — but  he 
must  go  down  In  flames. 
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They  never  got  a  chance  to  speak.  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind,  as  one  of  his 
callers  stUd,  "that  even  If  he  goes  to  the  con- 
vention with  30  delegates,  he  has  got  to 
stay  In." 

So  Kennedy  went  to  Oeorgetown  and 
swung  hard.  It  wasn't  Resurrection  City,  ex- 
actly. The  students  are  for  Carter,  and  had 
no  trouble,  according  to  a  campus  poll,  with 
the  State  of  the  Union  message — they  are 
ready  to  register. 

But  as  a  graduate  student,  who  is  willing 
to  go  "wherever  they  send  me."  and  favors 
the  revltallzatlon  of  the  CIA,  said,  "There 
Is  something  still  about  the  Kennedys."  Stu- 
dents formed  lines  at  7  o'clock  in  the  raw 
morning.  The  International  press  waited  in 
line.  And  the  family  was  there,  and  the  staff, 
unpaid  but  proud  and  relieved,  and  the  ones 
who  always  turn  out  when  a  Kennedy  is 
about  to  make  a  move. 

There  was  one  last-minute  change  In  the 
rerun  of  last  November's  tableau  at  PaneuU 
Hall.  The  armchairs  for  Joan  and  two  of 
their  three  children  were  hastily  transferred 
from  the  stsige  to  the  floor. 

He  was  well  prepared,  reading  his  rehearsed 
speech  from  a  teleprompter,  speaking  de- 
liberately. The  audience  was  equally  primed. 
The  applause  was  frequent  and  fervent.  In 
the  new  combative  mood,  they  wanted  to 
compete  with  the  Carter  applause. 

Oone  was  the  tentative  challenger  who  had 
tiptoed  through  Iowa,  avoiding  any  criticism 
of  the  commander  In  chief.  Kennedy  made  a 
preemptory  strike  on  the  dialogue  which  will 
surely  open  up  with  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages— a  likely  prospect  in  post-election 
Iran. 

The  Republicans  want  to  start  the  argu- 
ment with  Carter's  failure  to  stop  the  fall 
of  the  shah.  Kennedy  began  It  with  Carter's 
decision  to  admit  the  shah  to  the  United 
States.  America  may  not  be  willing  to  con- 
sider how  It  all  began.  Teddy  Is  ready. 

And  speaking  of  Afghanistan,  does  the  So- 
viet Invasion  really  pose  "the  gravest  threat 
to  peace  since  World  War  II?" 

And  why  was  Carter  so  "surprised"  at  the 
move?  Doesn't  he  read  his  own  Intelligence 
reports?  And  what's  wrong  with  negotiation? 
Is  It  a  lost  art  in  the  militant,  militarized 
White  House. 

'We  should  not  be  moving  towards  the 
brink  of  sending  another  generation  of  the 
young  to  die  for  the  failures  of  the  old  in 
foreign  policy,"  Kennedy  cried,  amid  cheers. 

The  Boston  Strong  Boy  baited  the  reclu- 
sive statesman  in  the  Oval  Office,  the  one 
who  at  Vienna  kissed  Brezhnev  on  the  cheek. 

"We  cannot  afford  a  foreign  policy  based 
on  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love."  Jibed 
Kennedy. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  Panuell  Hall, 
where  he  said,  as  he  loftily  prepared  to  re- 
new the  Kennedy  lease  on  the  White  House, 
"I  question  no  man's  Intention." 

He's  going  to  question  everything  from 
here  on  out.  Nobody  thinks  he's  going  to 
knock  Carter's  block  off;  but  he's  going  to 
muss  up  his  halo.  At  Oeorgetown,  Kennedy 
became  the  fighting  candidate  everyone  ex- 
pected him  to  be  when  he  started  out  the 
first  time. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  29.  1980] 
Kennedy  Plays  All  His  Cards  In  Bold 

Oamblx 
(By  Jack  W.  Germond  and  Jules  Wltcover) 
Like  any  good  card  player,   Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  has  concluded  after  weeks  of  frus- 
tration that  the  only  way  he  can  win  is  to 
play  with  a  full  deck. 

That,  beyond  his  conviction  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Carter  administration  permeates 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy,  is  why  he 
played  his  Iran  and  Afghanistan  cards  in 
his  critically  bold  speech  at  Oeorgetown  Uni- 
versity. And  that  is  why  he  played  the  Chap- 
paqlddlck  card  In  his  audacious  television 
statement  last  night. 


The  Oeorgetown  speech  saved  nothing  for 
later  in  the  game — a  call  for  wage  and  price 
controls,  gasoline  rationing,  a  U.N.  investiga- 
tion of  the  shah's  regime,  and  opposition  to 
registration  for  the  draft.  It  flatly  blamed 
President  Carter's  mismanagement  for  the 
taking  of  American  hostages  in  Tehran  and 
charged  that  Carter's  "false  draw  in  Cuba 
(in  demanding  removal  of  Soviet  combat 
troops)  may  have  invited  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan." 

And  politically,  the  speech  was  a  sharp 
knife  attempting  to  cut  away  the  curtain 
over  domestic  debate  on  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan deftly  draped  by  a  president  appealing 
for  national  unity  In  a  time  of  crisis. 

The  political  necessity  for  Kennedy  in  his 
high-risk  gamble  was  spelled  out  In  these 
lines:  "The  1980  election  should  not  be  a 
plebiscite  on  the  ayatollah  or  Afghanistan. 
The  real  question  is  whether  America  can 
risk  four  more  years  of  luicertain  policy  and 
certain  crisis — of  an  administration  that  tells 
us  to  rally  around  their  failures.  .  .  .  These 
issues  must  be  debated  in  this  campaign." 

The  Democratic  challenger  charged  that 
"the  political  process  has  been  held  hostage 
here  at  home  as  surely  as  oxir  diplomats 
abroad,"  and  to  a  degree  that  contention  has 
validity.  Declaring  Iran  and  Afghanistan  off 
limits  has  been  a  central  tenet  of  the  Carter 
campaign  strategy,  and  was  the  Justification 
for  running  an  Oval  Office  campaign  in  the 
Iowa  caucuses  he  swept  a  week  ago. 

Kennedy's  hope  obviously  Is  to  smoke 
Carter  out  and  to  get  the  voters  to  examine 
not  merely  the  president's  call  for  patriotism 
but  his  actual  handling  of  the  two  Middle 
East  crises  that  have  come  to  dominate  the 
political  landscape  at  home. 

The  Immediate  effect  will  be  to  signal  to 
all  the  presidential  candidates  on  the  Re- 
publican side  that  It  is  now  politically  ac- 
ceptable to  open  Are  on  Carter  over  Iran 
and  Afghanistan.  Indeed,  Ronald  Reagan 
already  had  done  so  before  Kennedy  spoke. 
Thus,  a  political  hazard  for  Kennedy  is  that 
he  must  anticipate  that  the  Carter  campaign 
may  paint  him  not  only  as  a  politician  put- 
ting self  before  country  but  also  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat getting  In  bed  with  Republicans  to 
help  tear  down  his  own  party's  1980  chances. 

But  considering  Kennedy's  frustration  and 
his  reading  that  the  cloak  of  silence  on  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  spread  over  the  campaign 
debate  was  choking  the  life  out  of  his  candi- 
dacy, he  had  no  political  alternative.  This 
is  especially  so  now  that  the  polls  show  him 
trailing  Carter  badly  even  in  his  native  New 
Eneland. 

Kennedy  must  now  hope  that  Carter  will 
rise  to  the  bait  and  engage  him  In  a  dialogue 
on  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and 
that  the  voting  public  will  react  negatively 
to  the  president  If  he  oontlnues  to  refuse. 

Kennedy's  forceful  opposition  to  registra- 
tion for  the  draft,  predictably,  drew  a  roar 
of  approval  from  his  student  audience  at 
Georgetown,  and  It  may  well  rally  one  con- 
stituency to  him.  But  against  the  wave  of 
patriotism  that  has  swept  the  country  and 
helped  the  president  inundate  Kennedy  in 
Iowa,  he  may  need  much  more  to  escape  a 
backlash  against  his  speech. 

As  long  as  public  patience  with  Carter's 
handling  of  the  two  crises  lasts,  Kennedy  is 
In  a  political  race  against  time.  He  must 
hope  that  he  can  somehow  hang  on  in  the 
Maine  caucuses  on  Feb.  10  and  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  on  Feb.  26,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  there  will  be  some  break  In 
the  Middle  East  crises  that  will  force  or  per- 
suade Carter  to  come  out  of  the  White  House 
and  take  him  on. 

Obviously,  the  course  of  events  is  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  challenger.  But 
at  least  Kennedy  has  now  played  all  the 
cards  In  his  hand,  and  in  so  doing  has  pro- 
vided a  much  stronger  Justlflcatlon  for  his 
candidacy  than  he  had  been  able  to  offer 
until  now. 


NATIONAL  RELIGIOUS  BROAD- 
CASTERS SUPPORT  VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last  wedc, 
the  National  Religious  Broadcasters  held 
their  37th  annual  convention  here  in 
Washington,  B.C.  National  Religious 
Broadcasters  is  an  association  of  more 
than  900  organizations  which  produce 
religious  programs  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  operate  stations  carrying  pre- 
dominantly religious  programs.  These 
organizations  are  responsible  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  religious  radio  and 
television  in  the  United  States,  plus  mis- 
sionary broadcasting  around  the  world. 
In  the  United  States  alone,  NRB  mem- 
bers reach  an  average  weekly  audience 
of  more  than  115  million  people  by  radio 
and  almost  14  million  more  by  television. 

On  January  23,  the  NRB  convention 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  congres- 
sional efforts  to  restore  the  right  of 
voluntary  prayer  to  students  attending 
our  Nation's  public  schools.  As  Senators 
will  remember,  the  Senate  passed  such 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  S.  450, 
the  "Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1979."  That  legislation  is  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  Representative  Philip  Crane  of 
Illinois  has  filed  a  discharge  petition  on 
S.  450  so  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  consider  this  important  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Religious  Broadcasters  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  America  was  founded  by  people 
seeking  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  has 
been  established  as  one  nation  under  Ood; 

Whereas  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution remains  our  best  safeguard  of  the 
free  exercise  of  religion; 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  America  rests 
upon  the  spiritual  heritage  and  moral  in- 
tegrity of  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas  the  long-standing  practice  of  vol- 
untary prayer  in  public  schools  has  been 
an  Important  part  of  America's  religious 
heritage; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  National 
Religious  Broadcasters  commends  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  for  passing  legisla- 
tion to  restore  the  right  of  voluntary  prayer 
in  public  schools  and  requests  that  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  take  favorable  action  on 
this  legislation. 

Also,  on  the  same  day,  a  panel  of  reli- 
gious leaders  attending  the  convention 
issued  a  statement  supporting  the  volun- 
tary prayer  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Declaration  op  Voluntary  School  Piatxi 

We  believe  that  when  the  Supreme  Court 
prohibited  voluntary  pray  in  public  schools 
it  violated  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee 
of  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  at  the 
same  time  established  a  national  religion — 
the  religion  of  secular  himianlsm.  The  dra- 
matic rises  In  crime,  violence,  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse,  promiscuity  and  vandalism  In 
our  schools  are  daily  reminders  of  the  result 
of  expelling  God  from  the  classroom.  We  ap- 
plaud the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate 
In  passing  legislation  to  protect  our  freedoms 
under  the  First  Amendment  by  restoring  the 
right  of  voluntary  prayer  in  public  achools 
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and  wo  urge  the  House  of  Representatlyes  to 
aot  favorably  on  this  legislation. 

BUI  Bright,  Campus  Crusade  For  Christ. 

Pat  Robertson,  700  Club. 

Jim  Bakker,  PTL  Club. 

Del  Fehsenfeld.  Action  Life  Ministries. 

Page  Patterson,  Crlswell  Center  for  Biblical 
Studies. 

Jame?  Roblson.  Roblson  Evangelistic  Ass'n. 

Morton  Hill,  Morality  In  Media. 

Adrian  Rogers,  President,  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Jerry  Paiwell,  Old  Time  Oo«pel  Hour. 

Charles  Stanley.  First  Bapist  Church,  At- 
iMxta. 

Robert  Dugan,  National  Ass'n.  of  Evan- 
gelicals. 

James  Kennedy,  Coral  Ridge  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Ben  Armstrong,  National  Religious  Broad- 
casters. 

Jonathan  Rogers,  Church  of  Ood  in  Christ. 

Denuie  Shakarlan,  Pull  Gospel  Business- 
men. 

Robert  Orant,  Christian  Voice. 


WILLIAM  E.  SIMON:   FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE AND  THE  POLS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  writing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon 
has  taken  Congress  to  task  for  its  ill- 
advised  approval  of  both  the  windfall 
profit  and  Chrysler  bailout  legislation 
last  session. 

Bill  Simon's  comments — aimed  at  what 
he  calls  the  "pandering  morons  on  the 
Potomac" — are  a  stinging  indictment 
that  no  doubt  some  Members  will  resent. 
However.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my 
good  friend's  disgust  with  our  legislative 
nonsense  is  altogether  justified. 

Senators  and  Representatives  ought  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system — if  anyone  does.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  Congress  has  demonstrated 
its  inability  to  think  beyond  the  next 
election.  It  is  Congress,  playing  politics, 
that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  mess 
our  economy  is  in. 

In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  some  thought  to  Bill  Simon's  com- 
ments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Free  Enterprise  and  the 
Pols"  by  William  E.  Simon,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  10  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FRKE   ENTraPBISE  AND   THE      POLS 

(By  William  E.  Simon) 
In  their  mad  rush  to  adjourn  before  the 
holidays,  our  elected  representatives  In  Con- 
gress, yours  and  mine,  may  have  given  us  in 
one  week  two  Christmas  presents  that  set  the 
precedents  which  may  finally  destroy  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom  for  us  and  our 
children. 

Once,  in  another  context,  columnist  Wil- 
liam Saflre  said,  "I  am  writing  this  piece 
in  controUed  rage."  That  is  an  apt  descrip- 
tion as  I  try  to  prevent  the  bUe  pouring 
from  within  from  mixing  with  the  Ink  from 
my  pen.  Because,  by  passing  the  so-called 
"vrtndfall  profits"  tax  and  the  emergency 
Chrysler  bailout  package,  these  Washington 
bunglers  may  have  given  us  holiday  gifts 
from  which  there  is  no  salvation. 

What  U  there  to  say  about  the  "windfall 


profits"  tax  that  has  not  already  been  said 
so  many  times  on  this  page  and  elsewhere? 
In  the  first  place,  it's  not  a  tax  on  profits. 
Its  assessment  does  not  even  include  a  cal- 
culation of  profits. 

It's  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  "wind- 
fall." By  every  reckoning  that  I  have  seen — 
Intermediate  term  or  long-term  profit  mar- 
gins, return-on-equity,  retum-on-debt  and 
equity,  etc. — the  oil  indtistry's  profits  lie 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  of 
American  Industry.  What  then  is  this  mar- 
velous piece  of  legislative  buffoonery? 

CORNTJCOPIA    OP    BECULATIONS 

It  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  penalty 
assessment  on  the  future  productive  and 
creative  endeavors  of  an  industry  whose 
hands  have  already  been  effectively  tied  by 
a  cornucopia  of  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions; regulations  that  have  produced  a 
triple  header  of  knocking  the  Industry  out 
of  the  ring  of  world-wide  competition,  pre- 
venting the  production  of  even  one  drop  of 
lacremental  oil  or  gas.  and  compelling  this 
great  nation  to  kow-tow  to  a  bunch  of  des- 
ert sheiks.  There  is  no  economic  or  finan- 
cial justification  for  this  madness — only 
political. 

No.  these  pandering  morons  on  the  Po- 
tomac see  the  political  benefit  In  "punish- 
ing" the  oil  companies.  The  pols  and  the 
press  have  already  succeeded  In  deflecting 
the  true  blame  for  our  energy  crisis  from 
Washington  to  the  industry.  Those  "leaders" 
know  that  there  are  critical  reelection  votes 
In  this  shabby  act  of  dishonesty  but.  after 
all.  no  one  should  be  surprised  because  they 
only  have  one  over-rldlng  concern  and  that 
Is  their  own  re-election.  So.  in  the  process, 
few  understand  that  it's  not  the  "oil  com- 
panies" we  are  punishing — It  is  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  time  I  was  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
making  a  plea  for  statesmen  instead  of  the 
standard  brand  politicians.  Chairman  Rus- 
sell Long  remarked,  "Mr.  Secretary,  do  you 
know  the  definition  of  a  statesman?  It's  a 
dead  politician."  Well,  everybody  roared  with 
laughter.  I  guess  I  would  think  it  was 
humorous  too — if  it  weren't  so  tragic. 

Would  that  that  were  the  whole  story. 
Look  at  the  industry  these  Washington 
bunglers  have  chosen  to  work  their  political 
magic  (or  should  I  say  mayhem)  on.  Is  it 
the  Jewelry  Industry?  Is  It  the  toy  Indus- 
try? Is  it  the  entertainment  Industry?  NO! 
Our  brilliant  leaders  have  picked  the  one 
industry,  the  only  industry,  that  is  Inte- 
grally tied — Indeed,  that  is  critical — to  the 
economic  and  national  security  strength  of 
otir  country. 

And  what  is  there  to  say  about  the 
Chrysler  bailout  that  has  not  already  been 
said  on  this  page  and  elsewhere!  For  Just 
about  10  years  now  Chrysler's  failures  have 
been  apparent.  And  make  no  mistake,  they 
are  Chrysler's  failures.  There  have  been  two 
economic  booms,  two  clusters  of  record- 
breaking  auto  sales  years  asxa  yet  through 
all  of  this  Chrysler  was,  and  is,  unable  to 
Improve  its  market  share  or  its  financial  con- 
dition. 

Whose  fault  is  that?  Who  should  pay  for 
a  corporate  management's  failures?  And  isn't 
that  what  it's  all  about?  Understand  that 
come  next  April  15.  when  you  formally  con- 
sent to  having  a  major  part  of  your  Income 
removed  and  redistributed  by  your  repre- 
sentatives In  Washington,  that  it  is  going  to 
underwrite  Chrysler's  manaf^ment  failures, 
as  it  is  our  once  private  subwajrs  and  bus 
lines  and  railroads  and  our  utilities. 

And  while  you're  signing  your  check,  don't 
forget  that  those  who  presumably  know 
Chrysler  the  best — its  suppliers  and  its  bank- 
ers— have  assessed  Chrysler's  products,  its 
position,  its  management  and  Its  potential 
and  have  cast  their  vote.  NO. 

Not  for  a  moment  am  I  denying  that  the 


American  auto  Industry  has  serious  com- 
petitive problems  and  nor  for  a  moment  do 
I  doubt  that  many  or  them,  perhaps  most 
of  them,  lie  at  Washington's  doorstep.  But 
do  you  correct  one  mistake  by  making  a 
larger  one? 

Over  and  again,  we  pay  the  bills  for  in- 
efficient private  enterprises  via  taxes,  and 
when  that  money  runs  out  we  do  it  in- 
directly when  the  huge  federal  budget  deficit 
compels  the  Federal  Reserve  to  hype  the 
money  supply  in  order  to  monetize  our  debts. 
How  can  it  be  that  shifting  the  bad  debts  of 
a  private  corporation,  no  matter  how  big.  on 
to  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers,  represents  a 
sound,  equitable  solution,  consistent  with 
our  credos  of  political  and  economic 
freedom? 

What's  going  on  my  fellow  Americans  is 
that  we  are  slowly  but  surely  being  shoved 
onto  the  garbage  pile  of  history  by  Ignorant, 
and  worse,  hypocritical  politicians.  We  have 
raised  to  high  office  and  turned  our  destiny 
over  to  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  either 
do  not  understand  or.  far  worse,  do  not  care 
about  the  principles  and  the  creed  behind 
them,  which  not  only  animated  our  nation's 
birth  but  enabled  It  to  become  the  shining 
example  and  inspiration  it  was  to  all  the 
world  until  recently. 

Tou  know,  the  trai^>ers  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury had  a  saying  that  an  American  is  the 
only  animal  in  the  world  that  can  be  skinned 
more  than  once.  Will  we  never  learn  until  it's 
too  late,  until  all  is  lost? 

And  I  am  sad  and  angry  beyond  belief  to 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  members  of 
my  own  party,  the  Republlcsin  Party,  have 
been  the  worst  offenders — dare  I  use  the  word 
traitors?  The  Democrats?  Well,  they  have 
been  committed  for  two  generations  to  the 
tired  old  politics  and  the  tired  old  economics 
that  have  bred  the  ills  with  which  we  are 
now  afflicted.  But  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress, my  colleagues  who  have  supported  the 
political  and  economic  freedoms  with  their 
rhetoric,  but  who  Jumped  aboard  a  band- 
wagon leading  to  betrayal  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  can  secure  a  few  more 
votes  next  November,  are  the  Judases  In  this 
replay  of  an  old  story. 

HELD    MOST    ACCOUNTABLE 

These  gentlemen,  these  Republican  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  profess  to  un- 
derstand the  free  enterprise  system,  the  role 
of  profits  in  creating  investment  in  new 
plants  and  equipment,  the  importance  of 
savings,  the  critical  supremacy  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  unending  value  of  the  free 
market  and  free  choice — these  men  who 
then  stand  up  and  vote  for  the  very  same 
measures  that  deny  all  of  these  things,  are 
the  ones  who  should  be  held  most  account- 
able. 

At  long  last,  what  are  they  doing?  What 
have  they  done?  We  are  vilifying  an  industry 
that  is  necessary  for  our  salvation.  We  are 
protecting  a  corporation  that  had  blundered 
for  a  decade.  We  extol  the  weak,  the  immoral 
and  the  failures.  We  condemn  and  penalize 
the  upright  and  the  successful.  We  elect  to 
represent  us  men  and  women  who  totally  ig- 
nore the  long-term  benefit  of  all  of  us,  and 
strive  to  do  what  is  popular  for  the  moment 
to  a  few. 

We  have  sent  to  our  nation's  capital  as  our 
representatives  men  and  women  of  both  par- 
ties who  not  only  do  not  understand  the 
principles  that  gave  us  freedom  in  America, 
but  who  do  not  even  care  any  more. 

No  more  can  any  one  count  on  my  support 
because  he  comes  in  bearing  the  label  "Re- 
publican" or  "Conservative."  I  am  saving  my 
dollars  and  my  votes  and  my  support  for 
men  and  women  of  any  political  party  who 
can  pass  one  test  and  one  test  alone :  Do  they 
understand  and  are  they  committed  to  the 
fundamental  principles  and  ideals  that  gave 
us  the  abundance  and  freedom  that  is 
America? 


LOW-COST,  SMALL-SCALE  AP- 
PROACHES  TO  COMBINED  SEWER 
POLLUTION  PROBLEMS  SHOULD 
BE  ADOPTED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  Nation's  older  urban  centers  are 
faced  today  with  seriously  overloaded 
and  inadequate  sewer  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, 10  of  our  Nation's  20  largest  cities 
have  combined  sewei-  systems,  in  which 
storm  water  and  was  «  flow  through  the 
same  sewer  pipes  and  tunnels.  When 
these  sewer  systems  overflow,  the  flood- 
inj;  pollutes  waterways,  streets,  and  base- 
ments with  environmental  wastes. 

Two  solutions  are  usually  proposed  to 
eliminate  combined  sewer  overflow.  A 
common  approach  is  to  construct  sep- 
arate sewer  systems :  One  system  to  han- 
dle liquid  waste  and  a  second  to  capture 
stormwater  rimoff.  A  second  solution  is 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  combined 
system.  These  projects,  however,  are  ex- 
traordinarily expensive  and  require 
many  years  to  construct.  The  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
has  conservatively  estimated  that  were 
the  Nation  to  adopt  such  capital-inten- 
sive, large-scale  construction  projects  to 
remedy  all  of  its  combined  sewer  flood- 
ing and  pollution  problems,  costs  could 
reach  at  least  $88  billion. 

Yet,  even  this  astronomical  figure  is 
probably  a  conservative  estimate.  The 
EPA's  estimate  was  made  in  1978  dollars 
and  thus  does  not  reflect  the  Impact  of 
inflation.  Assuming  an  annual  inflation 
rate  of  7.5  percent,  which  itself  is  sig- 
nificantly below  actual  rates,  an  annual 
Increase  of  over  $6.6  billion  would  be 
needed  Just  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 
Furthermore,  large  public  works  projects 
of  this  type  are  notorious  for  cost  over- 
runs. Even  after  Inflation  is  accounted 
for,  costs  often  run  far  beyond  the  level 
initially  projected.  Cost  overrims  can  at 
times  exceed  initial  estimates  by  100  to 
200  percent. 

Our  Nation  is  searching  urgently  for 
constructive  approaches  to  control  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  We  cannot  afford 
to  invest  the  taxpayers'  dollars  in  such 
large-scale  public  works  projects  that  in 
the  end  can  only  promote  Government 
overspending.  New.  less  expensive,  ap- 
proaches to  combined  sewer  overflows 
must  be  found  that  can  help  us  control 
taxes  and  prevent  urban  flooding  and 
the  excessive  pollution  of  our  waterways. 
In  order  to  begin  exploring  the  alter- 
natives, on  March  9,  1978,  I  requested 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  to  search  for  inexpensive, 
smaller-scale  solutions  to  the  flooding 
and  pollution  problem  caused  by  com- 
bined sewer  overflows.  The  GAD'S  re- 
port, which  I  received  on  December  28, 
1979,  advocates  a  range  of  low-cost,  non- 
structural alternatives  to  alleviate  these 
problems,  tmd  concludes  that  Federal 
policies  have,  in  fact,  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  historic  bias  in  favor  of 
large-scale,  capital-intensive  remedies. 
The  GAO  has  put  forth  several  excellent 
and  cost-effective  recommendations  for 
change  in  Federal  water  pollution  pol- 
icies and  practices. 

TTie  small-scale  remedies  that  GAO 
has  reviewed  range  from  such  simple, 
inexpensive  practices  as  street  sweeping 


and  homeowner  downspout  disconnec- 
tions to  more  complex  solutions  such  as 
instream  aeration.  As  a  general  rule, 
these  techniques  do  not  achieve  the  de- 
gree of  improvement  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  construction  of  new 
sewer  systems.  They  can,  however,  pro- 
vide signiflcant  beneflts  at  great  savings 
to  the  taxpayer  compared  to  construc- 
tion-oriented solutions. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  example,  a  $12 
million  set  of  small-scale  nonstructural 
techniques  could  result  in  a  65-70  per- 
cent aimual  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
combined  sewer  overflows.  A  construc- 
tion-oriented approach  to  the  problem 
could  eliminate  98  percent  of  the  over- 
flow. Yet  this  approach  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $300  million.  In  this  case,  a 
structural  solution  would  be  15  times 
more  expensive  per  unit  of  overflow  re- 
duction than  the  available  small-scale 
alternatives.  When  small-scale  alterna- 
tives can  achieve  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  beneflts  of  large-scale  construc- 
tion at  one-fifteenth  the  comparative 
cost,  simple  fiscal  prudence  should  dic- 
tate their  adoption.  The  resources  avail- 
able to  combat  this  problem  are  ex- 
tremely limited.  We  must  strive  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  each  taxpayer 
dollar. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  GAO  has  noted, 
the  EPA  itself  has  discouraged  the  adop- 
tion of  these  inexpensive  yet  sensible  so- 
lutions and  instead  has  favored  con- 
struction of  large-scale,  wasteful,  cap- 
ital-intensive projects.  This  policy 
excludes  many  excellent  low-cost  reme- 
dies. Periodic  sewer  flushing,  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  technique,  can  some- 
times increase  effective  sewer  capacity 
by  as  much  as  38  percent. 

GAO  has  cited  the  architectural-engi- 
neering industry  for  failing  to  take  the 
lead  in  providing  creative,  efficient  solu- 
tions. The  GAO  points  out  that,  regret- 
tably, the  profession  has  actually  been 
a  leading  advocate  of  the  large  scale, 
structural  approaches.  GAO  reasons  that 
the  architectural-engineering  firms 
stand  to  benefit  far  more  by  proposing 
large-scale  endeavors,  instead  of  appli- 
cation of  small-scale  technology.  Most 
contracts  for  sewer  work  link  flrms'  fees 
to  the  projects'  total  costs.  ITie  more  ex- 
pensive the  project,  the  tiigher  the  com- 
mission received,  says  GAO.  We  must  de- 
velop a  system  that  rewards  the  creative 
application  of  effective,  small-scale  al- 
ternatives by  the  architectural-engineer- 
ing profession.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  the  leadership  of  each  pro- 
fession to  explore  ways  of  how  small- 
scale  technologies  might  oegin  replac- 
ing wasteful,  large-scale  approaches. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  that 
alternative  solutions  have  been  seeming- 
ly ignored.  That  is  the  inflexibility  of  na- 
tional and  State  water  quality  goals.  The 
States,  subject  to  approval  by  the  EPA, 
must  set  pollution  standards  for  State 
waterways,  bearing  in  mind  the  national 
"flshable/swimmable"  goal  for  all  WBter- 
wsiys  spelled  out  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972.  Although 
that  goal  may  be  admirable  in  the  ab- 
stract, in  its  concrete  applications,  it 
can  lead  to  a  tremendous  waste  of  tax- 
payer dollars.  For  example,  the  Chicago 
Tunnel  and  Reservoir  Plan  (TARP)  cur- 


rently under  construction  will  even- 
tually comprise  more  than  132  miles  of 
tunnels  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $11  billion. 
Much  of  the  construction  is  intwided  to 
insure  that  the  Chicago  area  waterways, 
such  as  the  Chicago  River,  will  be  clean 
enough  to  allow  flshing  and  pleasure 
boating.  If  cMnpleted.  TARP  will  cost 
more  than  any  other  public  wwlcs  proj- 
ect in  American  history — exceeding  in 
cost  even  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the 
Trans-Alaska  OU  Pipeline.  Yet,  most  of 
the  Chicago  River  has  never,  and  will 
never,  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
supporting  purely  industrial  traffic — 
mostly  barges.  A  Chicagotin  intent  on 
pleasure  boating  or  fishing  will  surely 
favor  nearby  Lake  Michigan,  with  its 
superb  marinas,  beach  and  flsh  life. 

Congress  itself  bears  a  major  portion 
of  the  responsibility  for  setting  the  un- 
realistic and  costly  "flshable/swim- 
mable" goal.  In  1972,  with  the  com- 
mendable intent  of  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's waterways  as  soon  as  possible, 
Congress  required  that  the  goal  be  met 
by  1983.  This  deadline  has  forced  com- 
munities to  rush  ahead  into  hastily  con- 
ceived and  poorly  thoughtout  antipol- 
lution measures,  including  the  large 
scale,  expensive  structural  solutions. 

To  correct  these  problems,  the  GAO 
has  recommended  that  the  Congress: 

Amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  allow  for  increased  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  water  quality  goals; 

Allow  EPA  to  fimd  low-cost,  non- 
structural solutions  to  combined  sewer 
pollution  overflows:  and  permit  Federal 
funding  of  certain  flood  control  projects 
related  to  combined  sewer  overflows. 

The  GAO  has  also  recommended  that 
the  EPA  require  communities  to  adopt 
an  approach  to  sewer  problems  known 
as  "best  management  practices"  (BMPs) , 
which  would  require  communities  to  first 
experiment  with  a  variety  of  low-cost 
techniques  before  embarking  on  large- 
scale  structural  remedies.  The  GAO  fur- 
ther encourages  the  EPA  to  take  the  lead 
in  demonstrating  the  use  of  small-sctde 
technology  in  this  fleld  and  promoting  Its 
widespread  implementation. 

I  strongly  support  the  GAO's  recom- 
mendations. We  must  amend  our  ways  In 
the  '80's  if  we  are  intent  upon  saving 
tax  dollars  while  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. Lower  cost,  small-scale  technology 
should  be  viewed  by  EPA  as  a  real  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  public  interest  in 
the  most  cost-effective  way  possible.  We 
must  stop  funding  grandiose  sewage 
projects  when  less  costly  technologies 
have  proven  to  be  remarkably  effective. 
Innovative,  small-scale  approaches 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, not  smugly  dismissed. 

Finally,  I  applaud  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  the  preparation  of 
this  excellent  report  which  was  preceded 
by  a  similarly  outstanding  six-volume  re- 
port on  TARP.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  commend  Bill  Krueger,  Mary  Qubilan, 
Dan  White,  and  Watt  Sammcnu  of  th« 
GAO's  Washington  office,  and  Stewart 
Herman,  Don  Knutson,  Sam  Belllno,  Lela 
Mitchell,  John  Rose,  and  Frank  Comlto 
of  the  Chicago  regional  office  for  their 
important  contributions  to  this  out- 
standing report. 
I  plan  to  circulate  the  GAO  findings 
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and  recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  local  units 
of  government,  and  members  of  the 
architectural  and  engineering  profession. 
It  is  a  blueprint  that  will  aid  our  cities 
while  saving  billions  of  tax  dollars. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT 
SAM  CHURCH.  JR.,  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS  UNION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  developments  in  American 
trade  unionism  today  is  the  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  Sam  Church.  Jr. 

Mr.  Church  became  president  of  the 
UMW  only  last  December,  yet  he  has 
already  taken  innovative  steps  toward 
reforming  the  union's  image,  making  it 
not  only  an  aggressive  advocate  of  coal 
miner's  rights,  but  also  a  conciliatory 
and  cooperative  organization  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  work  with  the  coal  in- 
dustry to  expand  coal  usage  and  produc- 
tion to  the  betterment  of  our  Nation. 

Membership  in  the  UMW  has  declined 
steadily  In  the  last  decade.  In  1970,  about 
90  percent  of  aU  active  miners  were 
UMW  cardholders.  In  1980,  that  figure 
has  dropped  to  72  percent.  In  real  num- 
bers. 90.000  active  miners  were  UMW 
members  10  years  ago.  Tlie  union's  mem- 
bership has  doubled  since  that  time,  but 
it  has  been  matched  by  an  even  larger 
Increase  in  the  number  of  nonunion 
miners,  mostly  in  the  Western  States. 
In  all,  about  240,000  active  and  retired 
miners  claim  UMW  membership  today, 
10,000  less  than  10  years  ago. 

Several  factors  accoimt  for  this  de- 
cline. Certainly  Mr.  Church's  predeces- 
sor, Arnold  Miller,  was  a  hard  working 
union  president  who  served  the  union 
weU  during  his  1973-79  tenure.  He  held 
the  office,  however,  during  the  most  tu- 
multuous period  in  the  imlon's  history, 
following  the  1969  murder  of  UMW  presl- 
dental  candidate  Joseph  Yablonsky.  and 
was  never  able  to  restore  peace  among 
its  embattled  ranks.  The  dramatic  rise  in 
the  use  of  Western.  low-siUfur  coal, 
mined  largely  by  non-UMW  miners,  hsts 
also  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  the 
strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  UMW. 

UMW  miners,  nonetheless,  still  mine 
half  of  our  Nation's  coal,  and  as  Amer- 
ica searches  for  ways  to  use  more  high- 
sulfur  coal,  it  is  likely  that  the  union 
will  increase  its  membership. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  crucial  that  at 
this  juncture  the  United  Mine  Workers 
be  headed  by  creative  and  spirited  lead- 
ership. The  mine  workers  of  our  country 
have  exactly  that  in  the  person  of  Sam 
Church. 

President  Church  in  2  months  has 
acted  dynamicaUy  to  make  the  union 
one  which  both  miners  and  industry 
can  trust.  This  certainly  is  our  experi- 
ence In  Illinois  today.  Our  Nation's  coal 
industry  wiU  not  be  able  to  rebuild  It- 
self if  its  miners  seize  the  opportimlty 
for  wildcat  strikes  as  a  means  of  settling 
every  grievance  with  the  coal  industry 
Our  miners  must  act  responsibly,  resolv- 
ing disputes  wherever  possible  without 
crippling  the  very  industry  we  aim  to  re- 
build. When  America  demands  greater 


coal  production,  we  will  need  our  miners 
to  be  there. 

President  Sam  Church  has  already 
made  tremendous  strides  to  ease  the 
labor-management  tension  that  had  de- 
veloped in  the  past  few  years.  From  all 
accounts,  he  is  a  man  who  can  be  count- 
ed on  to  restore  vitality  and  reaponsiblli- 
ty  to  this  Important  American  union. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  the  following  arti- 
cle on  President  Church,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  28,  1980  New  York  Times, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Miners'  Union  Oains  Respect  in  Inddstht 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Wasbincton,  January  27. — Barely  a  month 
alter  a  convention  of  coal  miners  gave  him 
extraordinary  and  successive  votes  of  con- 
fidence, the  new  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Is  translating  that  mandate  Into 
new  respect  for  the  beleaguered  union  from 
the  coal  industry. 

Sam  Church.  Jr.,  a  burly,  43-year-old  for- 
mer miner  who  was  the  U.M.W.  vice  presi- 
dent, took  over  a  240,000-member  union  that 
had  been  Impotent  under  his  ailing  prede- 
cessor, Arnold  R.  Miller.  After  a  third  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Miller  stepped  down  Nov.  16  in 
a  bargain  with  Mr.  Church  and  the  union's 
executive  board  that  gave  Mr.  Miller  the  title 
of  "president  emeritus  for  life." 

Pacing  an  internal  financial  crisis  as  well 
as  anti-Miller  factionalism,  Mr.  Church  came 
away  from  the  union's  nine-day  convention 
in  Denver  last  month  not  only  with  a  treas- 
ury-saving 120  per  cent  dues  increase — Mr. 
Miller  had  been  unable  to  get  an  Increase — 
but  with  other  evidence  of  the  delegates' 
willingness,  even  eagerness,  to  follow  him. 

If  that  was  a  change,  after  seven  years  of 
Increasing  rank-and-file  insurrectionlsm 
under  Mr.  Miller,  the  style  of  Mr.  Church's 
response  to  It  has  been  even  more  unusual. 

BUSINESS  OFFICE  EXAMINED 

Since  the  Denver  convention,  which  ended 
Dec.  20,  Mr.  Church  has  installed  a  manage- 
ment survey  team  of  business-trained  aca- 
demics in  the  musty  VM.Vf.  building  here, 
an  Innovation  at  the  stubbornly  unchanging 
union  headquarters. 

Under  a  $15,000  consultants'  contract, 
the  experts  are  to  recommend  next  month 
the  steps  to  reorganize  and  modernize  the 
unions  creaking  business  office.  Mr.  Church 
showed  his  sensitivity  to  the  traditional  coal 
field  suspicion  of  "experts"  and  "outsiders" 
by  formmg  his  survey  team  exclusively  of 
experts  from  West  Virginia  University's  Col- 
lege of  Business  at  Morgantown.  a  major 
coal -producing  center. 

A  coal  Industry  executive  said  of  Mr. 
Church:  "He  has  proved  to  be  very  ag- 
gressive on  behalf  of  his  membership  and 
very  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Industry. 
The  industry's  expectation  of  Mr.  Church's 
presidency  are  being  more  than  met." 

Mr.  Church  managed  to  cool  two  poten- 
tial union-management  conflicts  involving 
rank-and-file  protests  against  what  were 
described  as  deteriorations  in  mine  safety 
enforcement. 

8    MINERS    DIE    'rHIS    TZAR 

In  West  Virginia  and  in  his  own  home 
area  around  Appalachla,  Va.,  In  the  vio- 
lence-prone mountains  of  that  state's  south- 
western coal  fields,  industry  officials  credited 
Mr.  Church  with  having  at  least  momen- 
tarily avoided  spontaneous  walkouts  by  pub- 
licly proclaiming  his  "out'-age"  that  two 
mine  workers  had  died  in  the  piU  in  the  first 
15  days  of  1980. 

According  to  Federal  mine  safety  offlclala 


eight  miners  were  killed  across  the  nation  in 
the  first  25  days  of  1980  as  against  11  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

By  singling  out  for  criticism  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia,  with  four  of  this  year's 
eight  deaths  between  them,  Mr.  Church  ob- 
tained from  Gov.  John  D.  Rockefeller  4th 
the  authority  to  appoint  the  chief  investi- 
gator of  a  team  that  wiu  examine  the  per- 
formance of  the  West  Virginia  Mine  Safety 
Department. 

In  Virginia.  Mr.  Church  denbunced  Gov. 
John  N.  Dalton  for  "ignoring"  the  "worst 
mine  fatality  rate  in  the  country,"  which  he 
said  was  partly  the  result  of  "clear  viola- 
tions of  state  mine  safety  law." 

A  coal  Industry  spokesman  said  the  union 
president's  criticism  of  Virginia  was  likely 
to  have  the  effect  of  arousing  state  and  Fed- 
eral mine  safety  inspectors  and  cooling  a 
potentially  disruptive  wildcat  strike. 


BILLIONS  LOST  ANNUALLY  TO 
PROFESSIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
THEFT:  A  NATIONAL  SOLUTION  IS 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 27  through  30  and  December  4,  1979, 
the  permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  held  public  hearings 
on  the  growing  crime  of  professional 
motor  vehicle  theft.  Until  the  1970's, 
motor  vehicle  theft  was  a  crime  com- 
mitted primarily  by  joyriding  youths. 
Since  then,  it  has  rapidly  expanded  to 
become  a  sophisticated  criminal  profes- 
sion fueled  by  staggering  profits  and 
minimal  risks.  Sadly,  in  the  short  span 
of  a  decade,  motor  vehicle  theft  has  be- 
come a  flourishing  growth  industry  In 
every  region  of  this  country. 

Ten  witnesses  from  local.  State,  and 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
testified  before  the  subcommittee.  Each 
of  these  witnesses  stated  unequivocably 
that  professional  motor  vehicle  theft 
cannot  be  reduced  unless  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  antitheft  program  Is  insti- 
tuted. 

The  statistics  clearly  demonstrate  the 
immediate  need  for  action.  A  motor 
vehicle  is  stolen  every  32  seconds  in  this 
country.  In  1978,  almost  1  million  motor 
vehicles  were  stolen  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  9  months  of  1979,  motor 
vehicle  theft  has  Increased  an  alarming 
11  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1978. 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  1  out  of 
every  40  to  45  vehicles  now  on  the  road 
will  be  stolen  or  have  Its  contents  or 
accessories  stolen  during  1979. 

On  a  national  scale,  motor  vehicle 
theft  cost  the  Nation  close  to  $4  billion 
a  year  in  property  losses  and  increased 
costs  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  Of 
this  amount,  the  insurance  industry  col- 
lects $2  billion  a  year  in  premiums.  Theft 
claim  costs  are  routinely  passed  along  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  In- 
surance premiums.  In  theft-prone  com- 
munities, the  cost  of  insuring  a  car  Is 
soaring.  In  New  York  City,  where  the 
greatest  number  of  vehicles  Is  stolen  an- 
nually, motorists  pay  nine  times  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  comprehensive 
portion  of  their  vehicle  Insurance,  which 
includes  coverage  against  theft.  In  Chi- 
cago, another  city  which  has  experienced 
a  severe  vehicle  theft  problem,  motorists 
pay  four  times  the  national  average  for 
their   comprehensive   coverage.    Surely, 
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escalating  insurance  costs  are  pricing 
s(Mne  Americans  out  of  the  automobile 
market. 

But  motor  vehicle  theft  is  not  solely  an 
urban  problem.  According  to  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  motor  vehicle  theft  is  the  fastest 
growing  crime  In  rural  America.  Lt. 
Richard  McQuown  of  the  Kentucky  State 
PoUce  testified  that  the  35  to  40  chop 
shops  In  operation  in  the  State  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  Kentucky's  $40 
million  vehicle  theft  loss  of  1978. 

THE  CROWING  ILLICIT  MARKET  FOR  STOLEN 
VEHICLES 

When  a  professional  steals  a  vehicle  it 
disappears  virtually  without  a  trace,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  The  statistics  support 
their  claim.  According  to  the  Attorney 
General's  Office,  in  1967,  86  percent  of  all 
stolen  vehicles  were  recovered.  In  1978, 
only  60.6  percent  were  recovered.  This 
dramatic  decline  In  the  recovery  rate 
indicates  that  professionals  are  respon- 
sible for  an  Increasing  number  of  motor 
vehicle  thefts.  For  example,  law  enforce- 
ment experts  now  estimate  that  in  New 
York  City  and  Chicago,  professionals 
commit  from  55  to  70  percent  of  vehicle 
thefts. 

Probably  the  most  lucrative  activity 
for  the  professional  thief  Is  the  "chop 
shop"  or  stolen  parts  industry.  Within 
hours  after  a  theft,  a  "chop  shop"  dis- 
mantles the  vehicle  into  Its  various  com- 
ponent parts.  The  sheet  metal  parts 
from  the  dismantled  vehicle — the  front 
end,  hood,  deck  lid,  and  bimipers — bear 
no  identifying  numbers.  These  parts  are 
quickly  transported  to  salvage  yards  and 
repair  shops  deahng  in  "hot  parts."  In- 
creasingly, repair  shops  purchase  these 
"steal-to-order"  parts  to  repair  damaged 
vehicles  instead  of  ordering  new  parts 
from  the  factory  or  used  parts  from 
legitimate  saWagc  dealers.  The  subcom- 
mittee witnesses  cited  three  primary  rea- 
sons for  this  growing  market  in  stolen 
vehicle  parts. 

First,  replacement  parts  ordered  di- 
rectly from  the  manufacturer  are  ex- 
tremely expensive.  Replacement  parts 
are  often  priced  as  much  as  400  percent 
above  the  price  of  the  parts  as  they 
originally  came  off  the  asembly  line.  For 
example,  it  now  costs  an  astounding 
$26,418  to  purchase  separately  all  the 
parts  for  a  1979  automobile  with  a 
sticker  price  of  $5,741,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Alliance  of  American  In- 
surers. Chop  shops,  on  the  other  hand, 
supply  replacement  parts  for  as  Tttle  as 
one-third  the  cost  of  factory  replace- 
ment parts. 

Second,  repair  shops  often  must  wait 
weeks,  even  months,  before  receiving  re- 
quested replacement  parts  from  manu- 
facturers. In  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
waiting  period,  repair  shops  have  tradi- 
tionally contacted  legitimate  salvage 
yards  for  used  parts,  but  the  legitimate 
yards  may  not  have  the  requested  part 
in  stock.  However,  yards  which  purchase 
steal-to-order  parts  fill  orders  quickly. 
In  many  cases,  a  phone  call  to  a  salvage 
yard  with  chop  shop  connections  can  cut 
delivery  time  to  1  day. 

Third,  repair  shops  Incur  much  greater 
labor  costs  when  repairing  a  damaged 
vehicle   with   factory   parts   instead   of 


stolen  parts.  A  factory  door  may  arrive 
In  30  separate  pieces  and  take  8  to  10 
hours  to  assemble.  But  the  chc^  shop  op- 
erator delivers  the  door  in  one  piece.  In 
fact,  Alex  Jaroszewskl,  a  former  Chicago 
chop  shop  operator,  testified  that  he 
would  not  only  deliver  the  requested  part; 
but  In  many  cases  he  would  deUver  it  in 
the  color  needed  for  the  replacement 
part. 

The  consumer  saves  nothing  In  this 
process.  The  chop  shops,  salvage  yards, 
and  repair  shops  that  deal  in  stolen  parts 
pocket  the  savings  while  charging  the 
consumer  the  going  market  price.  Ac- 
cording to  another  former  professlcmal 
auto  thief  app>earing  at  our  hearings, 
Wilfred  Bunnell,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  it  Is  quite 
common  for  a  vehicle  to  be  stolen  and 
chopped  for  a  $400  to  $700  fee.  The  cus- 
tomer could  then  be  charged  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  for  just  one  part — the  front  end 
of  the  stolen  vehicle. 

Investigators  specially  trained  to  de- 
tect the  use  of  stolen  crash  replacement 
parts  face  the  frustrating,  and  often  im- 
possible, task  of  proving  the  crime.  After 
a  vehicle  is  stolen  and  chopped  into  parts, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  apprehension, 
because  the  parts  in  greatest  demand 
bear  no  identifying  numbers.  Except  for 
those  rare  occasions  when  a  vehicle  theft 
victim  is  able  to  make  a  personal  identi- 
fication of  parts  taken  from  his  car, 
there  is  no  systematic  means  to  identify 
vehicle  parts  as  stolen.  Every  law  en- 
forcement official  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  testified  that  identifying 
replacement  parts  as  stolen  is  often  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  chop  sixop  operators. 

FBI  Special  Agent  Richard  Schwein 
related  one  disturbing  instance  where 
FBI  agents  Intercepted  a  truckload  of 
unnumbered  late-model  body  parts  from 
a  known  vehicle  thief  and  organized 
crime  affiliate.  Yet,  because  the  parts 
could  not  be  positively  identified  as 
stolen,  the  agents  were  imable  to  bring 
the  case  to  trial. 

Even  if  a  thief  is  apprehended  and 
convicted,  the  risks  of  Incarceration  are 
very  small.  Judges  tend  to  view  vehicle 
theft  as  a  victimless  crime.  For  example, 
in  his  12-year  career,  "John  Smith,"  the 
mastermind  of  a  nine-State  vehicle  theft 
ring  Involving  40  to  45  persons  and  1.500 
to  2,000  thefts,  was  fined  $100  for  his 
first  offense,  and  sentenced  to  1  year  of 
weekend  incarceration  for  his  second  of- 
fense, before  finally  being  Imprisoned 
after  a  third  conviction.  Alex  Jaroszew- 
skl was  arrested  three  times  for  his  ve- 
hicle theft  activities,  but  never  spent  a 
day  in  jail. 

TO   CATCH    A   THKr 

On  the  first  day  of  our  hearings,  we 
saw  the  ease  with  which  an  automobile 
can  be  stolen.  "John  Smith,"  a  convicted 
auto  thief  testifying  under  an  alias, 
demonstrated  an  assortment  of  theft 
techniques  used  to  open  doors,  unlock 
steering  columns,  and  start  the  ignitions 
on  American-made  motor  vehicles.  My 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Corzn, 
with  Smith's  assistance,  learned  to  un- 
lock the  door  of  a  1979  Ford  Fairmont  In 
less  than  10  seconds  by  using  a  thin, 
notched  metal  strip  known  as  a  "slim- 


jim."  B^  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator NtJNH,  the  proud  owner  of  a  Ftord 
pickup,  was  disturbed  to  see  Smith 
break  into  that  model  vehicle  by  using 
two  simply  designed  wire  hooks---again, 
in  less  than  10  seconds.  Once  inside,  Mr. 
Smith  easily  defeated  the  latest  Ignition 
cylinders  and  steering  colimin  locks, 
each  in  less  than  3  minutes.  And  the  1979 
vehicle  antitheft  designs  which  Smith 
defeated  In  our  hearing  room  are  the 
same  designs  used  In  the  1980  models. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  we  heard  testimony  from  John 
Howland.  a  mechanical  engineer  with 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co..  who  conducted 
a  study  of  vehicle  theft  and  vehicle  se- 
curity devices  In  1978  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  In  only  6  months,  and 
with  a  budget  of  $121,280,  Howland  de- 
signed an  antitheft  system  which  a 
highly  sophisticated  professional  vehicle 
thief  fully  versed  In  the  system's  opera- 
tion could  not  defeat.  He  estimated  that 
his  system  would  cost  the  consumer  an 
additional  $17  to  $36  per  vehicle  if  In- 
stalled as  standard  equipment.  Howland 
stated  that  his  was  only  one  of  many 
possible  effective  antitheft  systems. 

Bunnell  testified  that,  while  in  the 
vehicle  theft  business,  he  had  been  able 
to  defeat  every  new  antitheft  device 
Detroit  devised  within  a  matter  of  hours 
of  his  first  exposure  to  It.  Clearly,  the 
motor  vehicle  industry,  with  Its  highly 
sophisticated  engineering  capabilities, 
can  and  should  strive  for  a  "better  Idea" 
in  designing  antitheft  devices. 

Representatives  of  GM,  Pbrd,  and 
Chrysler  all  acknowledged  that  they 
would  upgrade  vehicle  antitheft  sys- 
tems If  given  proper  martcet  Incentives. 
But,  as  Senator  Nuiro  pointed  out,  be- 
cause strong  maiicet  incentives  to 
Increase  the  security  of  vehicles  do  not 
exist,  the  Federal  Government  must  step 
in  to  protect  the  consumer. 

PROPOSED    SOLtmONS 

There  is  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate— the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1979  (S.  1214)— which  I 
introduced  along  with  Senator  Bidkn, 
that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  require  the  placement 
of  vehicle  Identification  numbers  (VINS) 
on  major  component  parts,  if  proven  to 
be  cost-effective. 

ITiis  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
tool  available  for  combating  the 
burgeoning  chop  shop  Industry.  Using 
these  numbers,  law  enforcement  officials 
can  determine  the  origin  of  a  part  in 
question,  thus  enabling  a  positive  iden- 
tification of  a  stolen  part.  Presently,  en- 
gines, transmissions,  and  the  door  post, 
dashboard,  and  one  or  more  confidential 
locations  on  passenger  cars  bear  VINS. 
Yet.  according  to  the  two  chop  shop  op- 
erators who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee— Alex  Jaroszewskl  and  Wil- 
fred Bunnell.  Jr. — it  Is  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  for  chop  shops  to  discard 
those  few  VIN-marked  parts  from  their 
stolen  vehicle  Inventory.  These  valuable 
parts  are  routinely  thrown  away  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  likelihood  of  being 
caught  redhanded  with  readily  Identifi- 
able stolen  parts. 

This  practice  has  led  most  vehicle 
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theft  experts  to  conclude  that  if  other 
valuable  body  parts  were  marked,  the 
chop  shop  operators  would  also  be  de- 
terred from  traCacking  in  these  parts, 
rendering  the  stolen  vehicle  worthless  to 
the  professional  criminal.  Local  law  en- 
forcement officials,  FBI  ofQcials,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation in  the  area  of  vehicle  theft,  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  prosecutors,  and 
the  former  vehicle  thieves  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  all  agreed  that 
placement  of  VINS  on  major  component 
parts — making  them  easily  identifiable 
to  law  enforcement  officers — would  dras- 
tically reduce  the  marketability,  and 
thus  the  demand,  for  stolen  parts. 

"John  Smith,"  Wilfred  Bunnell,  and 
Alex  Jaroszewski,  all  stated  that  they 
never  would  have  entered  the  vehicle 
theft  business  if  major  vehicle  body  parts 
had  been  stamped  with  VINS.  The  risks 
would  have  been  too  high,  and  the  prof- 
its too  low.  Clearly,  few  dealers  in  com- 
ponent parts  would  risk  buying  or  sell- 
ing stolen  merchandise  if  they  knew  the 
part  could  be  easily  identified  as  stolen. 

In  addition,  S.  1214  would  also  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  knowingly  possess 
a  part  which  has  an  altered  or  obliterated 
VIN.  Regarding  these  measures,  FBI 
Director  William  Webster  testified: 

If,  as  proposed  .  .  .  regulatory  authority 
were  used  to  order  the  placement  of  VINs  on 
the  major  components  of  new  cars,  the  chop 
shop  operations  could  no  longer  deal  In  un- 
numbered, untraceable  parts. 

Representatives  from  both  Ford  and 
General  Motors  testified  on  the  final  day 
of  hearings  that  they  are  undertaking 
experimental  programs  that  will  enable 
law  enforcement  to  identify  previously 
unmarked  vehicle  components.  Repre- 
sentatives of  both  companies  confirmed 
that  the  marking  of  six  additional  parts 
will  cost  a  maximum  of  $5  per  vehicle. 

S.  1214  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  require,  if  proven 
to  be  cost-efifective,  the  Improvement  of 
the  locking  mechanisms  of  ignition  sys- 
tems, doors,  trunks,  and  hoods.  According 
to  law  enforcement  testimony,  as  well 
as  the  testimony  of  former  professional 
vehicle  thieves,  increasing  the  time  it 
takes  to  steal  a  vehicle  to  10  minutes — 
and  thus  increasing  the  risk  of  appre- 
hension— would  deter  many  professional 
thieves  and  all  but  eliminate  amateur 
theft.  This  provision  would  be  instituted 
within  4  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation,  so  as  to  give  the  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  sufficient  time  to 
comply  with  its  requirements. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation only  has  authority  to  issue 
anti-theft  standards  to  reduce  the  threat 
to  public  health  and  safety  posed  by 
reckless  amateur  thieves  known  as  "joy- 
riders." Providing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  authority  to  is- 
sue antitheft  standards  to  discourage 
aU  vehicle  theft  would  be  an  important 
step  in  reducing  professional  motor  ve- 
hicle theft,  and  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
insurance  premiimis,  not  to  mention  the 
inconvenience  and  lost  work  hours  that 
often  afflict  victims  of  motor  vehicle 
theft. 

Chrysler,  Ford,  and  General  Motors 
have  all  expressed  their  concern  about 


the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the  vehicle 
theft  problem.  I  hope  that  their  concern 
will  be  transformed  into  strong  support 
for  the  increased  use  of  VIN  marking 
and  the  improvement  of  antitheft  secu- 
rity systems  as  called  for  by  S.  1214. 
Both  measures  are  designed  to  make  the 
professional  vehicle  thief's  task  much 
more  difficult  while  offering  American 
motorists  a  much  greater  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  the  theft  of  their  valu- 
able motor  vehicles. 

RET  AG  OPERATIONS 

Professional  motor  vehicle  thieves 
may  also  "retag"  stolen  vehicles.  In  or- 
der to  partially  recoup  the  costs  of  their 
coverage,  insurance  companies  publicly 
auction  wrecked  vehicles  for  which  they 
have  retained  title.  The  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  the  auction  is  to  afford  buyers 
the  opportunity  to  buy  the  wrecked  ve- 
hicle for  its  usable  parts  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  rebuild  the  wreck  so  that  it  is 
once  again  road  worthy.  However,  as  both 
law  enforcement  officials  and  the  for- 
mer thieves  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee illustrated,  the  wrecks  sold  at 
auction  are  very  often  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  it  is  not  cost-effective  to  re- 
build the  vehicle. 

Consequently,  "retag"  operators  will 
purchase  some  of  these  badly  wrecked 
vehicles  at  auction.  After  such  pur- 
chases, retaggers  steal  vehicles  identical 
to  the  wrecks  and  then  switch  the  public 
vehicle  identification  numbers  and  other 
identifiers  from  the  wrecks  to  the  stolen 
vehicles  from  which  the  "hot"  numbers 
have  been  removed. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours,  the  stolen 
vehicles  receive  new  Identities.  The  re- 
tag operators  then  can  apply  to  the  State 
for  new  titles  for  what  are  supposedly 
rebuilt  vehicles.  Only  a  trained  motor 
vehicle  theft  investigator  would  detect 
such  frauds.  And  a  retagger's  profit  per 
vehicle  is  even  greater  than  a  chop  shop 
operator's  profits.  According  to  Bunnell, 
his  Ohio  auto  theft  ring  made  as  much  as 
$6,000  on  a  single  retagged  vehicle. 

PROPOSED  SOLUTION 

Lt.  Vladimir  Ivkovich,  commander  of 
the  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  North- 
ern Illinois  Auto  Theft  Unit,  testified 
that  80  percent  of  the  badly  damaged 
vehicles  bought  at  insurance  auctions 
are  used  for  retagging  stolen  vehicles. 
According  to  Ivkovich,  insurance  com- 
panies should  sell  badly  wrecked  vehi- 
cles only  as  "junk,"  which  cannot  be 
rebuilt  and  retitled,  rather  than  as  sup- 
posedly rebuildable  salvage.  Ivlzovlch 
also  recommended  that  State  authori- 
ties perform  a  careful  physical  inspec- 
tion of  all  rebuilt  vehicles  before  issu- 
ing a  clear  title  so  that  retagging  frauds 
can  be  detected. 

ORCANIZKD  CRIMX 

Two  days  of  the  hearings  were  specif- 
ically dedicated  to  probing  the  motor 
vehicle  theft  problems  of  Chicago  and 
New  York  City,  and  the  violence  result- 
ing from  organized  crime  ties  to  theft 
operations. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  J.  Philip 
Kruse,  the  criminal  intelligence  com- 
mander of  the  niinois  Department  of 
Law  Enforecement,  "Orangized  crime 
involvement  in  the  chop  shop  operations 


was  entirely  predictable."  Kruse  noted 
that  the  two  elements  which  attract  or- 
ganized crime's  interest  to  an  illicit  ac- 
tivity are  both  present  in  motor  vehicle 
theft — high  profits  and  low  risks. 

Commander  Kruse  testified  that  or- 
ganized crime  dominates  the  chop  shop 
operations  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area.  The  constant  violence  associated 
with  Chicago  chop  shop  operations  in- 
dicates the  organized  crime  presence. 
Kruse  recounted  that  during  1977  alone, 
eight  persons  known  to  be  involved  in 
chop  shop  operations  were  murdered  in 
traditional  gangland  style. 

Alex  Jaroszewski  ran  a  Chicago  chop 
shop  from  1970-72  for  the  late  Chicago- 
area  salvage  yard  owner  and  reputed 
organized  crime  figure,  Steven  Ostrow- 
sky.  Mr.  Jaroszewski  was  twice  asked  to 
chop  the  cars  belonging  to  organized 
crime  figures  who  Ostrowsky  claimed 
he  had  murdered  with  the  assistance  of 
William  "Billy"  Dauber  (a  reputed 
organized  crime  figure) .  On  another  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Jaroszewski  was  instructed 
to  be  Ostrowsky's  "wheel  man"  in  the 
murder  of  an  alleged  informant. 

Lieutenant  Ivkovich,  in  his  6  years  as 
commander  of  the  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State's  Auto  Theft  Unit  for  Northern  Il- 
linois, also  learned  that  organized  crime 
dominated  the  chop  shop  operations, 
using  violence  and  intimidation  to  secure 
its  growing  profits. 

Ivkovich  testified: 

I  have  survived  two  attempts  on  my  life 
which  I  believe  were  made  by  affiliates  of 
Chicago  organized  crime  figures. 

He  also  noted: 

Organized  crime  now  controls  Chicago 
chop  shop  operations.  According  to  our  In- 
telligence reports,  the  thieves,  chop  shop 
operators  and  salvage  yard  owners  traffick- 
ing In  stolen  parts  all  pay  protection  money 
to  the  "Outfit" — the  name  given  to  Chicago 
organized  crime.  If  you  don't  pay,  you  can't 
stay  In  business;  It's  that  simple.  The  Out- 
fit doesn't  tolerate  people  who  don't  follow 
the  rules. 

Commander  Kruse  also  pointed  out 
that  such  violence  is  a  tremendous  ob- 
stacle to  law  enforcement  efforts  to  com- 
bat this  serious  problem.  "When  the  lives 
of  potential  vritnesses,  confidential  in- 
formants, and  even  law  enforcement 
officials  are  jeopardized  by  an  organiza- 
tion that  will  stop  at  nothing  to  pro- 
tect its  interests,  arrests  and  prosecu- 
tions become  even  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain." 

According  to  Sgt.  Frank  Martin  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  Auto 
Crime  Unit,  organized  crime  has  also 
infiltrated  the  lucrative  motor  vehicle 
theft  operations  in  New  York  City. 

Martin  testified : 

A  good  percentage  of  the  vehicles  stolen 
for  resale  and  stolen  for  parts  are  stolen 
under  the  direction,  protection,  and  guid- 
ance of  organized  crime. 

He  continued : 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  It,  that  auto  theft  is  second  only 
to  the  narcotics  trade  In  profit  potential. 

PROPOSED   SOLUTION 

S.  1214  would  provide  additional  tools 
necessary  for  law  enforcement  officials 
to  combat  organized  crime's  increasing 
involvement  in  this  lucrative  and  sophis- 
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ticated  crime.  This  includes  expanding 
the  racketeering  influenced  and  corrupt 
organizations  (RICO)  statute  to  cover 
professional  motor  vehicle  theft  opera- 
tions. Those  individuals  in  businesses 
which  traffic  in  stolen  vehicles  and  their 
parts  could  have  their  assets  seized  and 
forfeited  by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  could  also  be  fined  $25,000  and/or 
imprisoned  for  up  to  10  years. 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  na- 
tionwide vigorously  support  the  expan- 
sion of  the  RICO  statute  to  cover  chop 
shop  operators.  The  Justice  Department, 
which  has  announced  its  strong  support 
for  S.  1214,  expects  this  expansion  will 
deter  otherwise  legitimate  businesses 
from  the  temptation  to  deal  in  fenced 
automobile  body  parts. 

INSURANCE   FRAUD 

In  spite  of  the  alarming  growth  in 
vehicle  theft  losses,  many  people  view 
vehicle  theft  as  a  victimless  crime.  After 
all,  insurance  companies  compensate 
owners  of  stolen  vehicles  for  their  losses. 
This  public  attitude  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  third 
lucrative  area  of  motor  vehicle  theft — 
insurance  fraud. 

According  to  Sergeant  Martin,  Lieu- 
tenant Ivkovich,  and  Sgt.  Robert  Pope 
of  the  Cincinnati  Police,  owners  of  "gas 
guzzlers"  and  "lemons"  are  now  resort- 
ing to  setting  their  vehicles  on  fire  or 
paying  others  to  dispose  of  their  vehicles, 
then  reporting  their  vehicles  stolen.  The 
owners  collect  the  blue  book  value  for 
the  vehicle  from  the  insurance  company, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  a  significantly 
higher  sum  than  the  vehicles'  actual 
market  value.  In  short,  the  insurance 
companies  have  become  the  highest  bid- 
ders for  vehicles  of  declining  value. 

According  to  Sergeant  Martin,  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  83,112  vehicles  re- 
ported stolen  in  New  York  City  in  1978 
were  insurance  fraud  cases. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee learned  from  Lieutenant 
Ivkovich  about  another  variation  of  the 
insurance  fraud  scheme.  Many  insurance 
companies  insure  aut(Hnobiles  over  the 
telephone  without  ever  i^ysically  In- 
specting the  vehicle.  A  person  may 
falsely  report  a  vehicle  stolen — even  a 
nonexistent  vehicle — collect  for  theft, 
reinsure  the  car  with  another  company, 
and  report  it  stolen  again. 

PROPOSED    SOLUTION 

The  present  insurance  company  policy 
of  insuring  vehicles  over  the  telephone  is 
a  customer  convenience.  It  reduces  insur- 
ance company  processing  costs  and  the 
time  it  takes  a  customer  to  insure  a  vehi- 
cle. However,  this  practice  may  also  be 
encouraging  insurance  fraud  which  in 
turn  inflates  insurance  premiums. 

Consequently,  both  Lieutenant  Ivko- 
vich and  Sergeant  Martin  recommended 
an  industrywide  policy  of  eliminating 
the  practice  of  insuring  vehicles  over  the 
telephone.  In  addition,  they  called  for  in- 
creased investigations  of  theft  claims  by 
the  insurance  companies  and  increased 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  in  its 
pursuit  of  Insurance  defrauders. 

The  hearings  on  professional  motor 
vehicle  theft  by  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  brought  home 


the  alarming  scope  of  professional  motor 
vehicle  theft;  15  months  of  investigation 
by  the  subcommittee,  encompassing 
hundreds  of  interviews  with  vehicle  theft 
experts,  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  we  have  a  serious  problem  on  our 
hands.  It  contributes  to  the  violent  spread 
of  organized  crime,  and  it  is  growing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  The  sophisticated  op- 
erations of  vehicle  thieves,  and  the  ready, 
highly  profitable  market  for  stolen  vehi- 
cles and  their  parts,  affect  every  motor- 
ist in  the  form  of  rising  insurance  pre- 
miums. This  costly  problon  has  been 
ignored  too  long  by  Congress  and  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  commvmity. 
Legislative  action  is  needed  now.  Encour- 
agingly, a  solution  is  at  hand.  S.  1214,  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Tlieft  Prevention  Act  of 
1979,  is  one  legislative  remedy  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  vehicle  theft 
experts  believe  will  drastically  reduce  the 
problem.  The  legislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Coalition  to  Halt  Auto- 
motive Theft.  CHAT  members  include 
the  International  Association  of  Auto 
TRieft  Investigators,  the  International 
Associaticm  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  State 
Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Co., 
Government  Employees  Insurance  Co., 
the  American  Insurance  Association,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, the  Automotive  Dismantlers  & 
Recyclers  of  America,  and  the  Automo- 
tive Service  Councils,  Inc.  I  strwigly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  measure  their 
timely  consideration  and  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  1214,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Prevention  Act,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1214— MOTOR  VEHICLE  THEFT 
PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1979 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Prevention  Act  of  1979". 

TITLE  I— PINDINOS  AND  PURPOSES 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  following : 

(a)  The  annual  number  of  reported  motor 
vehicle  thefts  is  approaching  one  million  ve- 
hicles. Approximately  50  percent  of  all  lar- 
cenies reported  to  law  enforcepaent  authori- 
ties In  the  United  States  are  directed  sigainst 
the  motor  vehicle,  its  accessories,  or  its  con- 
tents. The  recovery  rate  of  stolen  vehicles 
has  significantly  decreased  over  the  past 
decade. 

(b)  The  theft  and  disposition  of  stolen 
motor  vehicles  and  their  parts  is  becoming 
more  professional  in  nature.  It  has  also 
attracted  elements  of  organized  crime  which 
have  used  intimidation  and  violence  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  Increased  control  of 
"chop  shop"  operations.  These  activities  are 
having  a  serious  effect  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  There  is  indication  that 
organized  crime  Is  using  auto  theft  proceeds 
to  purchase  addictive  and  illegal  drugs  for 
resale  and  for  other  illicit  activities  that  are 
extremely  harmful   to  our  society. 

(c)  The  theft  of  motor  vehicles  has 
brought  increased  and  unnecessary  burdens 
to  automobile  users  and  to  American  tax- 
payers as  the  national  financial  cost  of  motor 
vehicle-related  theft  offenses  now  approaches 
$4,000,000,000  annually.  This  has  had  an  im- 
pact on  the  overall  rate  of  inflation  through 
higher  Insurance  rates. 


(d)  National  and  international  uniformity 
on  certain  standards  such  as  vehicle  Identifi- 
cation and  titling  would  further  facUltate 
commerce  and  prevent  criminal  abuse. 

(e)  A  cooperative  partnership  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quired to  devise  appropriate  Interrelated  sys- 
tems In  the  area  of  motor  vehicle  titling  and 
registration  in  order  to  help  curb  motor  ve- 
hicle theft. 

(f)  Farm  and  industrial  users  are  con- 
cerned with  the  theft  of  their  self-propelled 
vehicles.  Due  to  a  lack  of  meaningful  data 
In  this  area,  a  need  exists  to  study  this  prob- 
lem. 

(g)  The  theft  of  motor  vehicles  and  their 
parts  and  their  unlawful  dlsp>06ition  can  be 
significantly  curtailed  through  the  more  ef- 
fective use  of  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  by  both  law  en- 
forcement authorities  and  the  State  motor 
vehicle  registrars. 

(h)  The  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
automobile  insurance  industry  is  needed 
to  curb  the  growing  problem  of  insurance 
fraud  through  improvements  in  their  pro- 
cedures for  their  claim  processes,  disposition 
of  salvage  vehicles,  and  Issuance  of  policies. 

(1)  Automobile  antitheft  campaigns  at  the 
local  level  which  have  increased  citizen  In- 
volvement and  have  been  sponsored  by  the 
Insurance  Industry  have  been  effective  In  re- 
ducing motor  vehicle  theft. 

(j)  An  increased  vigilance  by  used  motor 
vehicle  dealers,  motor  vehicle  dismantlers.  re- 
cyclers,  and  salvage  dealers,  and  by  motor  ve- 
hicle repair  and  body  shops  is  crucial  to  cur- 
tail their  Important  industries  from  being 
used  to  facilitate  crime  through  the  disposi- 
tion of  stolen  motor  vehicles  and  their  par's. 

(k)  The  shipment  of  stolen  motor  vehicles 
and  their  parts  as  well  as  farm  and  Industrial 
equipment  outside  the  United  States  Is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  cooperation  of  shippers  and 
operators  of  the  Nation's  vessels,  railroads, 
and  aircraft  Is  necessary  to  hinder  such  il- 
licit exportation. 

(1)  The  continued  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  our  sovereign  neighbors,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  are  key  ingredients  necessary  to  aid 
us  in  our  efforts  to  protect  our  citizens'  prop- 
erty by  limiting  the  opportunity  for  stolen 
motor  vehicles  to  enter  their  respective  coun-. 
tries  from  the  United  States. 

(m)  An  increased  prosecutive  emphasis 
must  be  given  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
prosecutors  to  motor  vehicle  theft  violations 
with  particular  emphasis  being  given  to  pro- 
fessional theft  rings  and  "chop  shops". 

(n)  The  commendable  and  constructive  ef- 
forts of  the  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  formation  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Auto  Theft  Prevention,  with 
the  cooperation  from  the  private  sector, 
should  be  continued  and  expanded  upon. 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to^ 

(a)  improve  the  standards  for  security  de- 
vices for  motor  vehicles; 

(b)  improve  the  identification  numbering 
systems  for  motor  vehicles  and  their  major 
components; 

(c)  Increase  the  Federal  criminal  penalties 
for  those  persons  trafficking  in  stolen  motor 
vehicles  and  their  parts:  and 

(d)  establishing  procedures  to  reduce  op- 
portunities for  exporting  stolen  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

TITLE  II— IMPROVED  SECURITy  FOR 
MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE PARTS 

Sec.  aoi.  Section  103  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (16 
U.S.C.  1392)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(j)  Standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary tmder  this  section  shall  Include  stand- 
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«rdB  to  reduce  the  theft  of  the  motor  v^lcle 
and  Its  parts,  taking  Into  accovint — 

"(I)  the  cost  of  Implementing  the  stand- 
ard and  the  benefits  attainable  as  a  result  of 
the  Implementation  of  the  standard; 

"(2)  the  effect  of  Implementation  of  the 
standard  on  the  cost  of  automobile  Insur- 
ance; 

"(3)  saTln?s  in  terms  of  consumer  time  and 
Inconvenience;  and 

"(4)  considerations  of  safety." 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  exercising  the  authority 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  un- 
der section  103(J)  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C. 
1392).  as  added  by  section  201  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  closely  with  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Auto  Theft  Investigators,  the 
National  Automobile  Theft  Bureau,  and  other 
groups  and  Individuals  Interested  In  or  af- 
fected by  the  motor  vehicle  theft  problem. 

(b)(1)  Within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  Issue  proposed  notices 
of  rulemaking  covering  the  areas  of  unau- 
thorized starting  of  the  motor  vehicle  and 
ma.lor  component  Identification. 

(2)  The  proposed  rule  covering  the  pre- 
vention of  the  unauthorized  starting  of  the 
motor  vehicle  shall  take  Into  consideration 
ongoing  technological  developments  relating 
to  the  utilization  of  the  microelectronics  In 
the  motor  vehicle,  automatic  activation  of 
the  security  system,  and  possible  elimination 
of  the  existing  metallic  mechanical  key  sys- 
tem presently  used  to  activate  the  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

(3)  The  proposed  rule  relating  to  the  theft 
of  motor  vehicle  parts  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration ongoing  technological  develop- 
ments. Including  laser  marking  machines,  to 
place  Identification  numbers  on  those  major 
components  which  are  the  primary  target  of 
the  "chop  shops". 

(4)  After  an  appropriate  comment  period 
and  the  analysis  thereof,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  Issue  final  rules  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  not  later  than  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Initial  effective  date  of  such  final 
rules  shall  be  as  soon  as  practicable  but 
before  the  Introduction  of  two  model  years 
or  two  calendar  years,  whichever  Is  shorter, 
following  the  Issuance  of  any  final  rule.  Any 
final  rule  shall  encourage  and  permit  the 
manufacturer  to  conform  to  its  requirements 
before  the  rule's  mandatory  effective  date. 

S«c.  203.  Whenever  there  is  In  effect  a 
Federal  motor  vehicle  security  standard  re- 
lating to  a  motor  vehicle's  starting  system, 
the  locking  systems  for  the  engine,  passen- 
ger, and  trunk  compartments,  and  compo- 
nent part  Identification  established  under 
this  title,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority  to  estab- 
lish or  to  continue  In  effect,  with  respect  to 
any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  part  any 
security  standard  relating  to  those  same 
systems  which  Is  not  Identical  to  such  Fed- 
eral standard. 

TITLE   m— ANTIPENCINO   MEASURES 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  25  of  title  18.  United 
States    Code.    Is   amended   by   adding   after 
section  509  the  following  new  sections: 
"I  610.  Altering  or  removing  motor  vehicles 
Identification  numbers 
"Whoever  knowingly  removes,  obliterates, 
tampers   with,   or  alters   any   identification 
number  for  any  motor  vehicle  or  part  thereof 
required   under   regulations    issued    by    the 
Secretary   of  TransporUtlon  shall   be  fined 
not  more  than  M,000.  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 
"J  Sll.  Forfeiture  of  motor  vehicles  and  their 
parts   which   have   had   Identifica- 
tion numbers  altered  or  removed 

"(a)     PaOPEBTT    SWBJECT    TO    POBFETTUM — 

Any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  part  re- 


quired to  have  an  Identification  number  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  which  has  had  such  num- 
ber removed,  obliterated,  tampered  with,  or 
altered  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  for- 
feiture to  the  United  States  unless — 

"(1)  such  motor  vehicle  part  has  been  at- 
tached to  a  motor  vehicle  owned  by  an  inno- 
cent purchaser  of  such  part;  or 

"(2)  such  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
part  has  a  replacement  identification  num- 
ber which  is  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  is  In  conformity  with  the 
applicable  law  of  the  State  where  such  mo- 
tor vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  part  was  seized. 

"(b)  FoBFEi'i'UBE  PxocEDUBES. — All  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  seizures,  sum- 
mary and  Judicial  forfeiture  procedures,  and 
condemnation  of  vessels,  vehicles,  merchan- 
dise, and  baggage  for  violation  of  customs 
laws;  the  disposition  of  such  vessels,  vehicles, 
merchandise,  and  baggage  or  the  proceeds 
from  such  sale,  the  remission  or  mitigation 
of  such  forfeitures;  and  the  compromise  of 
claims  and  the  award  of  compensation  to  in- 
formers In  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall 
apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred  or 
alleged  to  have  Incxirred  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  such  provisions.  Such 
duties  as  are  Imposed  upon  the  collector  of 
customs  or  any  other  person  in  respect  to  the 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles, 
merchandise  and  baggage  under  the  customs 
laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  of  property  under 
this  section  by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other 
persons  as  may  be  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Attorney  General". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  25  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Items: 

"510.    Altering   or   removing    motor   vehicle 

Identification  numbers. 
"511.  Forfeiture  of  motor  vehicles  and  their 
parts  which  have  had  IdenUflcatlon 
numbers  altered  or  removed.". 
Sec.  302.  Section  2311  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  In  the  definition  of 
"Securities"  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"voting    trust    certificate;"    the    following: 
"motor  vehicle  title  until  It  Is  cancelled  by 
the  State  Indicated  thereon  or  blank  motor 
vehicle  title;" 

Sec.  303.  Section  2313  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "moving  as.  or  which  is 
a  part  of.  or  which  constitutes  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "which  has  crossed  a  State  or  United 
States  boundary  after  being  stolen.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "possesses."  Immediately 
after  "receives,". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Chapter  113  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section : 
"5  2319.  Trafficking  in  motor  vehicles  or  their 
parts  which  have  had  Identifica- 
tion numbers  altered  or  removed. 

"Whoever  buys,  receives,  possesses,  or  ob- 
tains control  of.  with  Intent  to  sell,  transfer, 
distribute,  dispense,  or  otherwise  dispose  of. 
any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  part, 
knowing  that  an  Identification  number  re- 
quired pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  been  re- 
moved, obliterated,  tampered  with,  or  altered, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000.  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  113 

of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"2319.  Trafficking  in  motor  vehicles  or  their 

parts  which  have  had  Identification 

numbers  altered  or  removed.". 

Sec.  305.  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)    by  inserting  "sections  2312  and  2313 


(relating  to  Interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  motor  vehicles),"  immediately  after 
"section  1966  (relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
Illegal  gambling  business) ,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "section  2319  (relating  to 
the  trafficking  in  motor  vehicles  or  their 
parts  with  altered  or  removed  identification 
numbers) ,"  immediately  after  "sections  2314 
and  2316  (relating  to  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  stolen  property),". 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  3002  of  title  39.  United 
States   Code,   is   amended — 

(1)  in  the  section  heading,  by  inserting 
"and  manipulative  devices"  after  "keys"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a) ,  by  strtking  out  "sub- 
section (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  by  Inserting 
"and  subsection  (b)  "  inunediately  after 
""subsection  (a)'"; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  anew 
subsection   (b)    to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  any  manipulative  type  device 
which  Is  designed  or  adapted  to  operate,  cir- 
cumvent, remove,  or  render  inoperable  the 
Ignition  switch,  ignition  lock,  door  lock,  or 
trunk  lock  of  two  or  more  motor  vehicles, 
or  any  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  any 
such  manipulative  type  device  Is  nonmail- 
able matter  and  shall  not  be  carried  or  deliv- 
ered by  mall."';  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  subsection 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 

""(e)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  any  person  Is  engaged 
In  a  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining  money 
or  property  through  the  mall  by  advertising 
or  offering  for  sale  any  motor  vehicle  master 
key  or  manipulation  device  made  nonmail- 
able by  this  section,  the  Postal  Service  may 
Issue  an  order  of  the  same  kind  and  with 
the  same  Incidents  as  that  authorized  by 
section  3005  of  this  title". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  30  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  In 
the  Item  relating  to  section  3002  by  Inserting 
"and  manipulative  devices"  after  "keys"". 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  1716A  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  In  the  sec- 
tion heading  by  Inserting  "and  manipulative 
devices"'  after  "keys". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  83  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  in 
the  Item  relating  to  section  1716A  by  Insert- 
ing ""and  manipulative  devices""  after  ""keys". 
TITLE  IV— IMPORTATION  AND 
EXPORTATION  MEASURES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  27  of  title  18.  United 
StAtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 552  the  following  new  section: 
""$553.  Unlawful  Importation  or  exportation 
of    stolen    self-propelled    vehicles, 
vessels,  or  aircraft 

""  (a)  Whoever  imports,  exp>orts,  or  attempts 
to  import  or  export  (1)  any  self-propelled  ve- 
hicle, or  part  of  a  self-propelled  vehicle,  ves- 
sel, or  aircraft,  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  stolen,  or  (2)  any  self-propelled  vehicle 
or  part  of  a  self-prc^>elled  vehicle,  knowing 
that  Its  identification  number  has  been  re- 
moved, obliterated,  tampered  with,  or  altered, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  "self-propelled  vehicle'  Includes  any 
automobile,  truck,  tractor,  bus,  motorcycle, 
motor  home,  and  any  self-propelled  agricul- 
tural machinery,  self-propelled  construction 
equipment,  self-propelled  special  use  equip- 
ment, and  any  other  self-propelled  vehicle 
used  or  designed  for  running  on  land  but  not 
on  rail; 

"(2)  'vessel'  has  the  meaning  given  to  it 
In  section  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
US.C.  1401);  and 
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"(3)  'aircraft'  has  the  meaning  given  to  it 
in  section  101(5)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301(5))." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  27 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

""553.  Unlawful  Importation  or  exportation 
of  stolen  self-propelled  vehicles,  ves- 
sels, or  aircraft.". 

Sec.  402.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  624  (19  U.S.C.  1624) 
the  following  new  sections: 

"SSC-  625.  Unlawful  Importation  or  Ex- 
portation op  Stolen  Sllf- 
Propelled  Vehicles,  vessels, 
or  Aircraft;   Civil  Penalty. 

""(a)  Whoever  knowingly  Imports,  exports, 
or  attempts  to  Import  or  export  (1)  any 
stolen  self-propelled  vehicle,  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  part  of  a  self-propelled  vehicle, 
or  part  of  self-propelled  vehicle  from  which 
the  Identification  number  has  been  removed, 
obliterated,  tampered  with,  or  altered,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  In  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  for  each  violation. 

""(b)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall 
make  such  self-propelled  vehicle,  vessel, 
aircraft,  or  part  thereof  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 
""Sec.  626.  Inspection  op  Used  Self-Pro- 
pelled Vehicles  To  Be  Ex- 
ported;   Definitions. 

"'(a)  A  person  attempting  to  export  a  used 
self-propelled  vehicle  shall  present,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  the  appropriate  customs  officer  both 
the  \ehlcle  and  a  document  describing  that 
vehicle  which  includes  the  vehicle  identifi- 
cation number,  before  lading  If  the  vehicle 
is  to  be  transported  by  vessel  or  aircraft,  or 
prior  to  export  If  the  vehicle  Is  to  be  trans- 
ported by  rail,  highway,  or  under  Its  own 
power.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  shall  subject  the  ex- 
porter to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500 
for  each  violation. 

""(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 625.  the  term — 

"'(1)  'self-propelled  vehicle'  Includes  any 
automobile,  truck,  tractor,  bus.  motorcycle, 
motor  home,  self-propelled  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, self-propelled  construction  equip- 
ment, self-propelled  special  use  equipment, 
and  any  other  self-propelled  vehicle  u^ed  or 
designed  for  running  on  land  but  not  on 
rail; 

"(2)  'aircraft'  has  the  meaning  given  to  It 
in  section  101(5)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958   (49  use.   1301(5));    and 

"(3)  'used'  refers  to  any  self-propelled 
vehicle  other  than  a  new  self-propelled 
vehicle  which  Is  exported  by  the  original 
manufacturer  or  by  such  manufacturer's 
a\ithorl7ed  aeent.". 

Sec.  403.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  further 

amended   by   addln?   after   section    588    (19 

use.  1588)  the  following  new  section: 

""Sec.   589.     Additional        Authority        for 

United        States        Customs 

Service. 

""A  customs  officer,  as  defined  in  section 
401(1)  of  this  Act.  may  (1)  carry  firearms, 
execute  and  serve  search  warrants  and  arrest 
warrants,  and  serve  subpenas  and  sum- 
monses Issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  make  arrests  without 
warrant  for  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  committed  In  his  presence  or  for  any 
felony  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  If  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committed,  or  Is  committing,  such  a  felony."". 

Sec.  404.  (a)(1)  Section  7607  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
7607)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  78  Is  amended  In  the  Item  relating 
to  section  7607  by  striking  out  "Additional 


authority  for  Bureau  of  Customs"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Repealed"". 

(b)  A  prosecution  under  section  7607  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
7607)  for  any  violation  of  law  occurring  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  re- 
peal made  by  such  subsection  or  abated  by 
reason  thereof. 

(c)  Civil  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  injunc- 
tive proceedings  commenced  under  section 
7607  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(26  U.S.C.  7607)  before  the  effective  date  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  repeal  made  by  such  subsec- 
tion or  abated  by  reason  thereof. 

"TITLE  V— REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Within  eighteen  months, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Transportation,  and  the  Treasury, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
developments  In  the  area  of  the  theft  of  off- 
highway  vehicles  and  the  steps  being  taken 
to  help  prevent  their  theft  as  well  as  hinder 
their  subsequent  disposition,  and  facilitate 
their  recovery.  Included  In  the  report  shall 
be — 

( 1 )  the  progress  being  made  by  the  vari- 
ous manufacturers  of  off-highway  vehicles  to 
develop  Identification  numbering  systems 
effective  in  Identifying  such  vehicles; 

(2)  the  effectiveness  of  the  location  and 
manner  by  which  such  Identification  num- 
bers are  affixed  to  the  off-highway  vehicle  by 
the  manufacturer.  Including  the  affixing  of 
such  number  in  a  confidential  location; 

(3)  the  degree  to  which  the  various  manu- 
facturers are  reporting  the  characteristics  of 
their  numbering  Identification  systems  for 
off-highway  vehicles  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (NCIC)  so  that  appro- 
priate edit  controls  over  entries  and  Inquiries 
can  be  established  by  NCIC; 

(4)  the  progress  being  made  toward  the 
establishment  within  the  off-highway  vehi- 
cle Industry  of  an  Industrywide  unique  Iden- 
tification numbering  system; 

(5)  the  degree  to  which  manufacturers  of 
off-highway  vehicles  have  affixed  unique 
identification  numbers  to  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  vehicle: 

(6)  the  degree  to  which  manufacturers  of 
off-highway  vehicles  have  established  record 
systems  which  permit  a  cross-referencing  be- 
tween the  Identification  number  of  the  vehi- 
cle and  those  of  the  major  components; 

(7)  changes  being  made  to  the  format  and 
procedures  of  the  NCIC  to  better  deal  with 
the  theft  of  off-highway  vehicles  and  their 
major  components; 

(8)  the  degree  of  cooperation  of  the  vari- 
ous manufacturers  of  such  off-highway  vehi- 
cles with  the  Nation's  law  enforcement  com- 
munity to  reduce  the  theft  problem  In  this 
area; 

(9)  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  owners 
of  existing  off-highway  vehicles  to  affix  an 
owner  applied  number  (OAN)  to  such  vehi- 
cles and  the  major  components  thereof; 

(10)  the  passage  of  any  State  laws  relating 
to  the  titling  or  deeding  of  off-highway  vehi- 
cles; 

(11)  the  passage  of  any  State  laws  which 
make  it  a  State  crime  to  remove,  obliterate, 
tamper  with,  or  alter  the  Identification  num- 
ber affixed  by  the  manufacturers  to  any  off- 
highway  vehicle  or  major  component  of  such 
vehicle; 

(12)  the  passage  of  any  State  laws  permit- 
ting the  seizure  by  law  enforcement  for  In- 
vestigative purposes  and  possible  forfeiture 
of  any  off-highway  vehicle  or  major  com- 
ponent thereof  which  has  had  its  manufac- 
turer's affixed  identification  number  re- 
moved, obliterated,  tainpered  with,  or 
altered; 

(13)  the  degree  to  which  manufacturers  of 
off-highway  vehicles  have  developed  a  man- 
ufacturer's certification  of  origin  which  con- 
tains adequate  Internal  security  features  to 


guard  against  forgery,  alteration,  and  coun- 
terfeiting, lists  the  serial  number  of  the  ve- 
hicle Itself  as  well  as  the  serial  numbers  of 
any  major  components,  and  can  serve  as  a  de 
facto  title  for  such  vehicle  by  assignment  to 
subsequent  purchasers; 

(14)  the  steps  being  taken  by  those  ele- 
ments of  the  private  sector  which  auction 
off,  make  loans  on,  and  Insure  off-highway 
vehicles  to  help  deter  stolen  off-highway 
vehicles  from  being  reintroduced  mto  the 
channels  of  legitimate  commerce;  and 

(15)  any  assessments  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem  as  well  as  any  recommendations  the 
Attorney  General  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"'off-highway  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle  or 
work  machine  thai  is  self-propelled  or 
pushed  or  towed  by  a  self-propelled  vehicle 
and  the  primary  function  of  which  is  off- 
highway  in  application.  Any  on-highway  op- 
eration is  Incidental  to  the  vehicles  primary 
function.  This  Includes  self-propelled  agri- 
cultural, forestry,  Industrial,  construction, 
and  any  other  non-transportation  special  use 
equipment. 

Sec.  502.  On  or  before  the  first  June  30 
which  occurs  at  least  fifteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  or  be- 
fore each  June  30  thereafter  for  the  following 
nine  successive  years,  the  Attorney  General, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Postmaster  General,  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion and  development  of  the  provisions  of 
titles  II.  m.  and  TV  of  this  Act  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  provisions  in  helping  to  pre- 
vent and  reduce  motor  vehicle-related  theft. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  RE3TE31RED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCn.  ON  ADULT  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  197«— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  153 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Adult  Education  for  1978  as  re- 
quired by  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
JnocT  Cartkr. 
Thi  White  House.  January  29,  1980. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  1979 — MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  154 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
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together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education  for  Fiscal  Year  1979,  as 
required  by  Section  313(d)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (Public  Law  91-230) . 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  January  29,  1980. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
EC-3863.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled 'The  Farm  Credit  System:  Some  Op- 
portunities for  Improvements,"  January  25, 
1980;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-2854.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  five  reports  of  violations  of 
the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  (Section  3679,  Re- 
vised Statutes),  and  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  7200.1;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-2856.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Director  for  Legislative  and  Public 
Affairs.  United  States  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  progress 
naade  In  carrying  out  section  610  of  the  FY 
1979  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2856.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Israel  for  Defense  Articles  es- 
timated to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2857.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Morocco  for  Defense  Articles 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2868.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Morocco  for  Defense  Articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2859.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2860.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Congressional  Relations,  U.S.  Consum- 
er Product  Safety  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's  1980  an- 
nual report;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2861.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtlon. 

EO-2862.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  an  Interim  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
planning  and  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2863.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  no  grants  or 
contracts  were  awarded  under  section  27  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  during  the 
past  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2864.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Uncertainties  About  the  Effectiveness 
of  Federal  Programs  to  Make  New  Buildings 
More  Energy  Efficient,"  January  28,  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2865.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman.  The  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  1979  annual  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2866.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. United  States  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting  a  revision  of  the 
draft  bin  to  provide  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  United  States  Tnternatlonal 
Trade  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  the 
amount  of  $16,981,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-2867.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  twelfth 
annual  report  on  Medicare,  covering  the  ad- 
ministration and  operations  of  that  program 
during  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-2868.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 
sixth  annual  report  on  Its  activities  as  well 
as  Its  review  and  evsUuatlon  of  the  operation 
and  mission  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty,  for  the  period  October  1,  1978 
through  September  30,  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2869.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
within  sixty  days  after  the  execution  thereof; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2870.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  sys- 
tem of  records;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2871.  A  communication  from  the 
Mayor,  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
City  Administrator;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2872.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1979  emnual 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2873.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2874.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man, Coimcll  of  the  District  of  Ckilumbla, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  tbe  Mayor, 
via  the  Office  of  Documents,  has  Indicated 
that  Act  3-148,  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bookstore  Fund  Establish- 
ment Act  of  1979.  should  be  regarded  as  a 
"pockeit  vetoed"  measure;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-2875.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 


retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  concerning  the 
report  on  activities  carried  out  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2876.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  second 
annual  report  on  drug  abuse,  prevention, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation;  to, the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2877.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's third  special  message  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  transmitted  on  December  26,  1979.  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2878.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Water  Supply  Should  Not  Be  An 
Obstacle  to  Meeting  Energy  Development 
Goals."  January  24,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
munication transmitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  water  supplies  not  being  an 
obstacle  in  meeting  energy  development 
goals,  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as 
indicated : 

POM-535.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  8 

"Whereas.  Proper  economic  planning,  fiscal 
prudence  and  common  sense  require  that  the 
federal  budget  Include  all  federal  spending 
and  be  In  balance:  and 

"Whereas.  The  annual  federal  budgets  con- 
tinually reflect  the  unwillingness  or  inability 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  balance  the 
budget;  and 

"Whereas,  The  national  debt  now  amounts 
to  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and  Is  In- 
creasing enormously  each  year  as  federal  ex- 
penditures exceed  federal  revenues;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Inflation  and  other  results 
of  the  flscal  Irresponsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  demonstrate  the  need  (or  a  con- 
stitutional restraint  upon  excessive  spend- 
ing; and 

"Whereas.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  states.  Congress  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asiembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  legis- 
lature requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  limited  to  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  would  provide  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  national  emergency,  the 
total  of  all   federal   appropriations  for  any 
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fiscal  year  must  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
estimated  federal  revenue  for  that  year;  and 
be  If  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  legislature  conditions 
this  request  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States'  establishing  appropriate  restrictions 
limiting  the  subject  matter  of  a  convention 
called  pursuant  to  this  resolution  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  resolution,  and  If  the 
Congress  falls  to  establish  such  restrictions, 
this  resolution  has  no  effect  and  must  be 
con<!ldered  at  nullity;  and  be  It  furUier 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  mnnber  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation  and  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  t^proval." 

POM-636.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources : 

"HotrsE  Resolotion  7131 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  government, 
through  the  Health  Planning  Act  of  1974  has 
required  Rhode  Island  to  submit,  through  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  a  Statewide 
Health  Systems  Plan  In  the  spring  of  1980- 
and 

"Whereas,  The  public  hearing  process  has 
revealed  substantial  community  opposition 
to  the  draft  plan  approved  by  the  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council;  and 

"Whereas,  This  community  opposition  has 
led  to  a  need  to  substantially  revise  the  plan 
prior  to  its  submission;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Implementation  of  a  state- 
wide health  plan  would  have  substantial 
Impact  on  the  way  In  which  health  services 
will  be  provided  In  Rhode  Island,  and 

"Whereas,  Additional  time  to  prepare  the 
plan  would  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
state,  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  requests  Congress  to  extend  the 
date  for  submlssloa  o^  the  Rhode  Island 
Statewide  Health  Plan  by  one  year,  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
members  of  Congress  representing  Rhode 
Island." 

POM-637.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Italian-American  Labor  Council.  Inc.,  New 
York,  New  York,  relating  to  the  SALT  n 
Treaty;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
tho  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  330.  Resolution  to  waive  section 
402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2012. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  341.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  for 
Inquiries  and  investigations.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment : 


S.  1386.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  196S,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  96-557). 

S.  1429.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act  for  2  years,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-^58). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pressleb)  : 
S.  2230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  WEB  Pipeline  Proj- 
ect In  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request)  : 
S.  2231.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  reconstitute  the 
membership  of  the  National  Archives  Trust 
Fund  Board,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2232.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2382  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  con- 
tracts of  $1,000,000  or  less;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2233.  A  bin  to  permit  the  Forest  Service 
to  acquire  lands  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  In  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

5.  2234.  A  bill  to  provide  for  notification 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  certain  persons  conducting  re- 
combinant DNA  research,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RIECLE)  : 

6.  2235.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan 
Job  Development  Authority  the  lands  and 
Improvements  comprising  the  Michigan 
Army  MlssUe  Plant  in  Sterling  Heights,  Ma- 
comb County,  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BATH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.J.  Res.  136.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  designation  of  the  first  Friday 
of  March  as  "Teacher  Day,  United  States  of 
America";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Pressler)  : 
S.  2230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  WEB  pipe- 
line project  in  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  imd 
Forestry. 

VirEB   PIPELINE   PROJECT 

Mr.  Mc<30VERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  (Sen- 
ator Pressler)  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  authorizing  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  the  WEB  Water  Develop- 
ment Association's  pipeline  concept  for 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

The  WEB  pipeline  is  a  project  to  serve 
domestic  and  livestock  needs  of  12,000 
South  Dakotans  living  on  farms  in  my 
State  and  another  18,000  residents  in  51 
South  Dakota  communities. 


It  will  consist  of  a  main  trunkUne 
and  smaller  "feeder"  systems  spanning 
9  north  central  South  Dakota  counties, 
including  Campbell,  Walworth,  Potter. 
McPherson,  Edmunds,  Faulk,  Brown, 
Spink,  and  Day  Counties.  Additionally,  it 
will  deliver  water  to  the  boi:0er  wlUi  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  to  serve  a  few 
hundred  North  Dakotans  nearby.  The 
water  will  be  treated  centrally. 

The  WEB  Water  Development  Associa- 
tion, comprised  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
and  membership  from  the  affected  coun- 
ties, has  secured  a  feasibility  study  of 
this  concept  using  local  "interest  fees" 
from  the  potential  beneficiaries — includ- 
ing the  municipalities  to  be  served, 
money  from  the  Oahe  Conservancy 
Subdistrict,  and  If  they  can  eventually 
fulfill  their  commitment  to  do  so — the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Various  alternative  options  were  ex- 
plored by  the  WEB  Association's  con- 
tracting engineer — a  joint  venture  of 
Bartlett  and  West,  and  Boyle  Engineer- 
ing. The  WEB  Association  board  of  di- 
rectors has  chosen  a  system  that  is  more 
expensive  and  extensive  than  the  cheap- 
est alternative,  but  scaled  down  consid- 
erably from  the  most  expensive  option. 
They  are  recommending  to  the  general 
membership  of  the  association  that  they 
vote  to  adopt  a  5.7  million  gallon  per  day, 
$69  million  system. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Press- 
ler and  I  are  cosponsoring  would 
provide  a  mechanism  allowing  for  money 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line, with  the  money  then  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
so  it  can  be  granted  and  loaned  under 
provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  that  legislation  provides  that 
rural  water  systems  can  be  constructed 
using  a  maximum  of  75  percent  grants 
and  25  percent  loans.  "Hiis  bill  specifi- 
cally requests  that  precise  percentage 
"mix"  of  grants  and  loans  for  this  proj- 
ect, although  the  money  would  not  come 
from  the  usual  FmHA  account  for  that 
purpose,  this  being  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  rural  water  sys- 
tems ever  constructed  under  FmHA  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  may  well 
ask  why  this  legislation  is  constructed 
in  the  maimer  it  is.  Some  explanation  is 
warranted. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall  that 
the  legislation  which  is  to  foster  water 
resource  development  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basm  States  is  known  as  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
Under  that  development  "umbrella" 
various  water  resource  projects  such  as 
the  Initial  Stage,  Oahe  Unit — a  multiple- 
purpose  irrigation,  municipal-industrial 
water  supply,  fiood  control,  recreation 
and  wildlife  conservation  project — were 
to  be  constructed  to  meet  the  water  devel- 
opment needs  in  the  basin  States. 

That  project,  the  Initial  Stage,  Oahe 
Unit,  was  rejected  by  local  beneficiaries 
through  their  elected  board  of  directors 
serving  on  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
district  and  the  Spink  County  Irrigation 
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District.  It  was  placed  upon  President 
Carter's  water  projects  "hit  list."  The 
Congress  subsequently  upheld  that  ac- 
tion. There  has  been  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Dakota  congressional 
delegation  to  "move  it"  despite  these  ob- 
jections. But  that  project's  demise  has 
left  us  with  a  very  real  problem. 

Fully  60  percent  of  the  communities  in 
my  State,  and  most  rural  residents,  have 
domestic  water  supplies  which  are  nearly 
"unfit  to  drinlt" — but  when  you  have  no 
other  choice  you  drink  what  you  have, 
de^ite  Federal  water  quality  standards. 
South  Dakotans  may  not  need  or  want 
massive  irrigation  projects  to  water  their 
crops,  but  let  there  be  no  mistake — in  re- 
jecting Oahe,  South  Dakotans  were  not 
saying  they  would  prefer  no  solution  to 
their  water  quality  and  quantity  prob- 
lems. ITie  opposite  is  true. 

Even  as  Oehe  was  nearing  the  con- 
struction stage,  a  group  of  South  Dako- 
tans in  Walworth,  Edmunds,  and  Brown 
Counties  formed  a  nonprofit  corporation 
to  look  into  the  possibility  of  a  pipeline 
to  serve  the  water  needs  of  residents  in 
those  counties  which  would  not  have 
benefited  from  the  Oahe  project's  water 
supply.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  WEB 
(Wailworth-Edmunds-Brown)  Water 
Development  Association.  They  conduct- 
ed a  feasibility  study,  but  Mr.  President, 
there  were  too  few  people  and  too  many 
miles  of  pipeline  needed  at  too  large  a 
capacity  for  them  to  afford  it. 

But  with  Oahe's  demise,  Mr.  President, 
the  local  people  could  not  believe  that 
now  a  larger  number  of  people  in  rough- 
ly the  same  geographic  area  could  not 
find  a  feasible  way  to  meet  their  domes- 
tic water  needs — and  that  is  the  origin 
of  the  present  pipeline  concept. 

My  colleagues  may  legitimately  ask 
why  this  project  Is  not  being  authorized 
under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program.  There  are  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons— one  is  time. 

Time,  Mr.  President,  for  this  Nation  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  will  be  our  pol- 
icy to  allow  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  construct  single-purpose  water 
pipelines.  With  the  "Pandora's  box"  that 
opens  up  In  relation  to  the  northeast 
municipal  water  system  rehabilitation 
program,  I  think  it  will  be  too  many 
years  for  me  to  ask  my  constituents  to 
wait  for  us  here  In  Congress  to  resolve 
that  policy  question. 

Time,  Mr.  President,  because  the  Fed- 
eral water  development  program  moves 
so  slowly  through  so  many  levels  of  re- 
connaissance, feasibiUty.  and  detailed 
planning  studies,  with  years  spent  at 
each  level. 

Time,  Mr.  President,  because  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  would  have  to  be 
amended  to  allow  for  construction  of  a 
single-purpose  water  project  like  the 
WCT  pipeline  if  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  were  to  benefit  in  this  way  from 
the  Federal  hydropower  revenues  which 
have  always  been  Intended  to  support 
water  development  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  States. 

Wfr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
WEB  Water  Development  Association  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  time  to  wait  for 
our  NatlOTi  to  get  its  water  policy  pro- 
gram together.  They  also  do  not  have 


time  to  wait  for  the  traditional  Farmers 
Home  Administration  f  imding  level  to  be 
boosted  to  the  point  where  this  single 
project  would  not  end  up  consuming  the 
entire  annual  appr(Q)rlation  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  among 
the  WEB  Water  Development  Associa- 
tion's membership  that  I  personally 
would  have  liked  nothing  more  than  to 
see  them  able  to  utilize  the  hydropower 
revenues  generated  at  Federal  facilities 
along  the  Missouri  River  malnstem  in  our 
State  to  finance  the  bulk  of  this  project's 
cost.  But  very  early  on  It  became  clear 
this  simply  was  not  going  to  be  possible. 
Yet,  the  revenues  from  that  hydropower 
generation  are  today  accruing  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  year. 

The  WEB  Water  Development  Associa- 
tion h&s  worked  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  their 
congressional  delegation  to  explore  every 
available  option  for  funding.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  the  Department,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  us  in  the 
delegation  that  the  route  embodied  in 
this  legislation  is  the  best  one  to  pursue. 

Why  does  this  legislative  route  involve 
the  Department  of  the  Interior?  Because 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  recog- 
nized our  need  and  pledged  their  support 
to  this  effort.  This  legislation  allows 
them  to  "make  good"  on  that  promise. 

Why  does  this  legislation  mandate  75 
percent  grant  money  for  this  project? 
Because  there  is  no  other  way  the  job 
can  get  done.  If  this  same  project  were 
financed  using  tiie  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program,  the  "grant"  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  would  nm  as  high  as 
80  percent  with  the  balance  paid  by  the 
water  users,  so  in  this  way  this  is  a  good 
deal.  And  again,  time  plays  a  role.  If  this 
project  costs  an  estimated  $66.9  million 
today,  with  interest  rates  on  construction 
being  what  they  are,  it  could  easily 
amoimt  to  more  once  the  other  funding 
mechanisms  were  put  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  com:nlttee  or  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  give  this 
project  close  consideration.  Certainly  this 
is  a  "precedent."  Certainly  a  $50-mlllion 
grant  and  a  $16.9-million  loan  to  South 
Dakota  is  a  "lot"  to  ask.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  need  is  there,  the  local  interest 
and  support  is  in  place,  and  such  a  proj- 
ect is  feasible  in  this  context. 

The  WEB  Water  Development  Asso- 
ciation has  shown  a  great  deal  of  local 
initiative  in  pursuing  their  program  of 
water  development.  They  have  made  an 
up-front  financial  commitment  in  hav- 
ing financed  their  own  study  of  this 
project. 

I  believe  under  every  conceivable  no- 
tion of  what  this  Nation's  water  policy  is 
and  is  supposed  to  be,  they  have  en- 
deavored to  secure  a  badly  needed  water 
supply.  It  is  not  the'r  fault  that  Federal 
water  policy  planning  moves  so  slowly, 
or  that  there  is  no  existing  Federal  pro- 
gram which  is  available  for  their  use  to- 
day. But  these  residents  of  my  State 
should  not  be  penalized  for  that  short- 
fall in  our  national  program.  Senator 
Pressler  and  I  arc  presenting  this  legis- 
lation at  the  same  time  It  is  being  offered 


by  our  colleagues  Congressmen  Tom 
Daschle  and  Jim  Abdnor  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  an  effort  to  reward 
local  initiative,  local  financial  commit- 
ment, and  local  need.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2230 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  (a)  Effective  Immediately  upon 
the  passage  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  In- 
cluding necessary  administrative  expenses, 
which  shall  be  used  to  plan  and  develop  in 
portions  of,  but  not  limited  to,  Walworth. 
Edmunds,  Brown.  CampbeU.  Potter.  McPher- 
son.  Faulk.  Hand.  Spink,  and  Day  Counties 
In  South  Dakota  a  rural  water  treatn^ent 
and  distribution  system  which  will  furnish 
water  for  domestic  and  other  purposes, 
hereafter  referred  to  In  this  section  as  the 
WEB  Pipeline  Project,  as  generally  proposed 
by  the  WEB  Water  Development  Association, 
Inc.  Any  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thorization contained  In  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thorization contained  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when 
such  funds  are  appropriated.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  memoranda  of  understanding  as 
may  be  required  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  services  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use 
any  funds  transferred  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
plan  and  develop  the  WEB  Pipeline  Project 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(7  O.S.C.  1921  et  seq.).  and  under  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  authorities  con- 
tained In  that  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended In  the  ratio  of  76  percent  grants  and 
such  loans  as  may  be  necessary. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
today  in  sponsoring  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  development  of  a 
water  pipeline  for  the  delivery  of  domes- 
tic water  to  the  residents  of  at  least  10 
counties  in  northeastern  South  Dakota. 

The  WEB  pipeline  project,  which 
would  deliver  potable  water  for  hiunan 
and  livestock  consumption  eastward 
from  the  Missouri  River,  was  put  to- 
gether by  the  residents  of  the  Bjrea,  which 
will  be  served  by  the  project. 

The  WEB  Association,  originally  com- 
prised of  local  governments  from  several 
South  Dakota  counties,  began  working 
on  the  idea  of  a  domestic  water  pipeline 
to  deliver  potable  water  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  1975.  The  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  a  testament  to  the  hard  work 
and  tenacity  of  the  association's  mem- 
bers. 

Since  1975,  the  WEB  Association  has 
studied  the  area's  water  needs  and  sur- 
veyed the  residents  of  each  county  as  to 
their  willingness  to  support  the  proposed 
pipeline.  Indeed,  the  residents  of  the 
project  area  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  the  pipeline  by  paying  a  good- 
intention  fee  of  $35  per  household.  To- 
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day  the  WEB  Association.  Inc.  Is  a  non- 
profit organization  whose  members  are 
those  who  will  benefit  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pipeline. 

The  WEB  board  traveled  to  Washing- 
ton at  the  end  of  November  1979  to 
present  their  latest  engineering  feasibili- 
ty plan  to  the  entire  South  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation.  The  plan  is  well 
conceived  and  feasible.  When  the  project 
is  completed,  it  will  serve  51  towns  and 
at  least  17,413  people  plus  livestock. 

The  WEB  pipeline  is  one  of  the  alter- 
natives to  the  original  Oahe  project, 
which  met  with  great  opposition  in  the 
State.  In  fact.  President  Carter  placed 
the  Oahe  project  on  his  1977  "water  proj- 
ect hit  list"  due  to  the  poor  cost-benefit 
ratio  of  the  project  and  the  lack  of  local 
support  for  it.  At  that  time  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus  said  that  he 
could  not  recommend  future  funding  for 
any  project  in  the  State  unless  there  was 
local  support. 

The  WEB  project  has  local  support. 
Since  the  beneficiaries  of  the  project 
have  posted  good -intention  fees,  the 
project  also  meets  current  administra- 
tion policies  regarding  cost  sharing  for 
water  project  construction.  The  adminis- 
tration, specifically  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  supports  the  project,  as  do  all 
members  of  the  South  Dakota  congres- 
sional delegation. 

I  have  supported  the  WEB  project 
since  its  inception,  and  I  hope  the  legis- 
lation we  introduce  today  will  be  passed 
soon.  The  administration  has  delaved 
water  development  in  South  Dakota. 
Since  the  people  in  the  WEB  project  area 
have  met  every  water  policy  test  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  we  cannot 
afford  any  further  delay.* 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request) : 
S.  2231.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
tWe  44,  United  States  Code,  to  recon- 
stitute the  membership  of  the  National 
Archives  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

NATIONAL     ARCHIVES    TRtTST    FXIND    BOARD 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  reconstitute  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Archives  Trust  Fund 
Board  and  clarify  the  powers  of  that 
Board. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2231 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
23  of  title  44.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Section  2301  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"2301.  Establishment  of  Board;  membership: 
purpose 

The  National  Archives  Trust  Fund  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  The  exclusive  purpose  of  the  Board  Is 
to  support  the  functions  and  operations  of 
the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service, 
especially  In  the  area  of  the  preservation  of 
records." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2302  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2302.  Authority  of  Board;  seal;  employees; 
bylaws,  rules,  regulations 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Board  may — 

(1)  adopt  an  ofBclal  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed: 

(2)  appoint,  or  authorize  the  Chairman  to 
appoint  necessary  employees  In  accordance 
with  Civil  Service  laws  and  regulations; 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  and  operations  In  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  procurement  laws  and 
regulations:  and 

(4)  adopt  bylaws,  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
Board's  functions  and  operations  under  this 
chapter.  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  60  days  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  provision  Its  Initial  set  of 
bylaws,  rules  and  regulations,  and  shall  sub- 
sequently provide  the  Congress  with  timely 
notice  of  any  amendments  to  these  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  23  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sections  2309  and  2310: 
"2309.  Audits,  inspections  and  Investigations 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  may  upon  his  own  Initi- 
ative, or  upon  the  request  of  the  Board  or  Its 
Chairman,  audit  or  Inspect  the  records,  ac- 
counts, and  management,  or  Investigate  the 
operations  of  the  National  Archives  Trust 
Fund  and  shall  report  thereon  In  writing 
to  the  Board. 

"2310.  Annual  Report  of  the  Trust  F^ind 
Board 

No  later  than  60  days  following  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  Board  shall  file  a  report 
to  the  Congress  of  its  operations  under  this 
chapter.  The  report  shall  Include  an  ac- 
counting of  receipts  and  disbursements  from 
the  Trust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  Just  con- 
cluded. The  report  shall  also  Include  copies 
of  any  reports  the  board  has  received  during 
the  fiscal  year  from  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  General  Services  Administration." 

Sec.  4.  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter 
23  is  amended  by  amending  or  adding  the 
following  entries: 

"2301.  Establishment  of  Board;  membership: 

purpose 
"2309.  Audits.  Inspections  and  investigations 
"2310.  Annual    Report    of    the    Trust    Fund 

Board" 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Transmitted  herewith 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  committee  is 
B  dr?ft  bill  prepared  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  "To  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  reconstitute 
the  membership  of  the  National  Archives 
Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  draft  legislation  is  designed  to  promote 
my  goals  of  managing  the  National  Archives 
Trust  Fund  In  a  more  businesslike  manner 
and  of  requiring  greater  scrutiny  and  over- 
sight of  the  Fund's  operations. 


Among  the  particular  changes  to  the  exist- 
ing statute  which  these  amendments  would 
accomplish  are  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  membership  of  the  Board  would 
be  reconstituted  to  include  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  as  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Archlvlct  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  Present  statutory  language  which  In- 
hibits the  Administrator's  management  of 
the  Board  would  be  deleted,  while  language 
would  be  added  which  guarantees  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Fund  will  exclusively  support 
the  activities  of  GSA's  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service,  especially  in  its  records 
preservation  responsibUitles; 

( 3 )  The  Board  could  only  employ  personnel 
in  accordance  with  ClvU  Service  laws  and 
regulations; 

(4)  The  Board  could  only  contract  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  procurement  laws  and 
regulations; 

(5)  The  full  authority  of  the  GSA  Inspec- 
tor General  would  extend  to  the  operations 
of  the  Board:  and 

(6)  The  Board  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  copies  of  its  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations;  an  annual  report;  and 
copies  of  any  GSA  Inspector  General  audita 
or  reports. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

R.  O.  Freeman,  III, 

Administrator.0 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2232.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2392 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
empt contracts  of  $1,000,000  or  less;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  streamline  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  of  1934  and  make 
it  easier  for  our  Nation's  small  com- 
panies to  compete  for  defense  contracts. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act  as  an  "old  chestnut" 
brought  back  to  life  by  the  expiration 
last  year  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  impose  prof- 
it limitations  of  10  percent  and  12  per- 
cent, respectively,  on  shipbuilding  and 
aircraft  contracts.  Vinson-Trammell  has 
not  been  in  force  for  well  over  20  years, 
but  now  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — 
which  is  mandated  by  existing  law  to  re- 
implement the  1934  act — is  in  the  process 
of  preparing  regtilations  to  enforce  the 
profit  limitations. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  entirely  im- 
productive  to  enforce  the  act  as  It  Is 
now  written.  Vinson-Trammell  requires 
lengthy  audits  and  reports  on  all  defense 
contracts  in  excess  of  $10,000.  It  has  been 
projected  that  IRS  will  have  to  spend 
$120  million  per  year  and  hire  over  1,000 
new  bureaucrats  just  to  monitor  the 
mountain  of  paper  which  these  audits 
and  reports  will  generate. 

Added  to  these  excessive  administra- 
tive and  compliance  costs  will  be  the  tre- 
mendously negative  impact  on  small 
business  if  Vinson-Trammell  is  enforced 
in  its  current  form.  It  is  expected  that 
over  10,000  additionsl  audit  reports  an- 
nually will  be  generated  by  the  reimple- 
mentation  of  Vinson-Trammell. 

A  quagmire  of  paper  will  be  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  complicated  auditing  re- 
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quirements.  The  resulting  added  costs 
will  effectively  prohibit  many  smaller 
companies  from  competing  for  defense 
contracts. 

The  solution.  I  believe,  is  to  target  the 
enforcement  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
on  the  larger  defense  contracts,  as  was 
the  focus  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
This  can  be  accomplished  very  simply, 
by  raising  the  floor  that  triggers  the  act's 
accounting  requirements  from  the  pres- 
ent $10,000  to  $1,000,000.  My  proposal 
will  not  effect  the  profit  limitations  on 
shipbuilding  and  aircraft  contracts  over 
$1,000,000.  It  will  eliminate  needless  pa- 
perwork on  smaller  military  contracts, 
and  make  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  far 
simpler — and  cheaper — for  IRS  to  en- 
force. The  figure  of  $10,000  may  well 
have  been  realistic  for  enforcement  45 
years  ago,  but  it  hardly  seems  a  realistic 
figure  today,  in  light  of  the  compliance 
costs  and  burdens  it  will  impose  on  small 
business  and  the  IRS. 

I  would  hope  that  my  proposal  could 
be  quickly  enacted,  because  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  regulations  reimple- 
menting  Vinson-Trammel  are  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  within  a  few  months.  At 
a  time  when  we  should  be  improving  the 
economic  climate  for  small  business. 
Congress  should  not  let  a  vestigial  stat- 
ute like  Vinson-Trammel  go  into  effect 
without  revising  a  provision  which  will 
have  a  very  damaging  effect  on  thou- 
sands of  smaller  companies  engaged  in 
military  contracts  for  the  Government. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
has  in  his  or  her  State  a  number  of 
smaller  companies  that  will  be  adversely 
affected  if  the  Vinson-Trammel  Act  goes 
back  into  effect  as  it  is  now  written.  My 
proposal  is  a  simple  and  equitable  way  of 
streamlining  the  enforcement  of  the  act, 
and  will  make  it  easier  to  focus  enforce- 
ment on  larger  defense  contracts.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  quickly  adopt  this  bill, 
and  avoid  the  bureaucratic  nightmare 
which  will  result  if  Congress  allows  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  to  go  into  effect 
without  revision.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON : 
S.  2233.  A  bill  to  p)ermit  the  Forest 
Service  to  acquire  lands  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  in  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

LOS    PADBES    NATIONAL    FORIST 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  acquire 
lands  outside  of  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  in  California  and  incorporate 
them  in  the  forest,  irrespective  of  any 
existing  provision  of  law  limiting  such 
land  acquisition. 

The  Los  Padres  National  Forest  abuts 
the  incredibly  beautiful  Big  Sur  coast, 
the  largest  and  most  scenic  stretch  of 
undeveloped  coastline  in  the  entire  con- 
tinental United  States. 

Currently  there  is  a  limitation  of  3,000 
acres  on  the  amount  of  land  the  Forest 
Service  can  add  to  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest.  Although  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  still  within  the  statutory  limit  on 
expansion  of  the  Los  Padres,  the  Forest 
Service  is  not  able  to  acquire — or  even 
accept  as  a  gift — some  very  desirable 


totally  undeveloped  properties  along  the 
coast  because  they  are  very  large  and 
would  immediately  put  the  forest  over 
the  acreage  limitation. 

Last  year  the  Packard  Foundation  pur- 
chased the  3.040  acre  Potter  Ranch  adja- 
cent to  the  Los  Padres  Forest  and  do- 
nated the  property  to  the  University  of 
California.  This  property  would  have 
been  a  splendid  addition  to  the  national 
forest  system  if  only  the  Forest  Service 
had  been  in  a  position  to  acquire  the 
property. 

I  imderstand  that  there  is  another 
parcel  on  the  market  right  now  which  the 
Trust  for  Public  Lands  has  expressed  an 
interest  in. 

But  TPL  needs  some  assurance  that 
the  land  can  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  before  it  purchases  the 
property. 

The  pressures  for  the  breakup  of  the 
large  landholdings  along  the  Big  Sur 
coast  are  continuing,  and  I  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  other  parcels  on  the 
market  which  will  be  in  the  Federal  in- 
terest to  acquire. 

People  who  know  the  Big  Sur  coast 
and  admire  the  area  want  to  preserve  it 
as  it  is  today.  They  may  want  to  make 
donations  of  land  to  the  Forest  Service. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  put  an  arbitrary 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  Big  Sur 
land  the  Federal  Government  can  ac- 
quire from  landowners  who  wish  to  make 
gifts  or  bargain  sales  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. And  it  certainly  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  preserve  this  spectacular 
coastline  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy. 

This  bill  does  not  require  the  expend- 
iture of  Federal  fundfe  and  it  does  not 
authorize  any  new  moneys.  I  am  mere- 
ly proposing  that  the  cap  on  Los  Padres 
Forest  additions  be  lifted  so  that  the 
Forest  Service  can  accept  donations  of 
B  g  Sur  lands,  and  adjust  the  boundaries 
of  the  forest  accordingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  the  keen 
public  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Big  Sur  coast,  and  the  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  how  best  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  I  am  introducing  this  bill  to- 
day so  that  we  can  have  hearings  on  this 
proposal  at  a  very  early  date,  and  take 
appropriate  action  before  there  is  any 
further  breakup  of  the  Big  Sur  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  of  September  3.  1964. 
as  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second 
proviso  the  following:  "Except  that  the  fore- 
going provisos  shall  not  apply  to  the  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  California,  and  lor 
any  lands  acquired  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  establish  appropriate  forest 
boundaries. "9 
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By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  2234.  A  bill  to  provide  for  notifica- 
tion to  the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  by  certain  persons 
conducting  recombinant  DNA  research. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

SBCOMBINANT  ONA  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
NOTIFICATION    ACT    OP     1980 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  requiring  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  not  now  sub- 
ject to  the  National  Institutei>  of  Health 
recombinant  DNA  research  guidelines  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production  activities  involv- 
ing recombinant  DNA  techniques.  The 
bill  provides  a  civil  penalty  for  violation 
of  this  requirement.  It  outlines  proce- 
dures to  prevent  unwarranted  disclosure 
of  trade  secrets  and  other  proprietary  in- 
formation submitted  to  the  Government. 
And  it  directs  the  Secretary  to  report 
periodically  to  Congress  on  the  value  of 
the  notification  procedure  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  precautions  reported  to  have 
been  taken  to  protect  the  environment, 
the  health  of  laboratory  personnel,  and 
the  pubhc.  The  authority  provided  by  the 
act  would  expire  after  3  years,  unless 
renewed  by  Congress. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space 
issued  a  report,  "Recombinant  DNA  Re- 
search and  Its  Applications",  which  cited 
extensive  testimony  on  the  scientific  im- 
portance of  this  new  technology  and  its 
prospective  uses  in  medicine,  industry, 
and  agriculture.  It  was  predicted  that  at 
least  some  commercial  applications  of 
recombinant  DNA  would  be  realized 
within  5  to  10  years. 

The  optimistic  forecasts  we  heard  in 
our  November  1977  hearings  were,  if  any- 
thing, conservative.  Advances  in  under- 
standing of  genetics  continue  with  rap- 
idly increasing  Federal  Government 
support  of  academic  research  employing 
recombinant  DNA.  Barely  4  years  old.  the 
San  Francisco  firm  of  Genentech  has 
succeeded  in  producing  both  human  in- 
sulin and  human  growth  hormone  from 
a  combination  of  natural  and  synthetic 
DNA  sequences  inserted  into  E.  coll  bac- 
teria. The  Cetus  Corp.  of  Berkeley  has 
undertaken  various  energy,  pharmaceu- 
tical, and  chemical-related  projects,  in- 
cluding the  conversion  of  ethylene  and 
propylene  into  their  useful  oxides  and 
glycols  and  of  sugar  into  alcohol  for  use 
in  gasohol.  A  Bethesda  company,  Genex, 
intends  to  produce  important  amino 
acids  less  expensively  than  they  can  be 
obtained  by  conventional  methods. 

All  three  firms  are  backed  by  major 
drug,  oil,  and  chemical  companies,  such 
as  Eli  Lilly,  Chevron,  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana,  National  Distillers,  Interna- 
tional Nickel,  and  Koppers,  as  well  as  by 
venture  capital  investors.  Increasingly, 
however,  large  corporations  are  develop- 
ing their  own  competence,  facilities,  and 
research  objectives.  Lilly,  Upjohn,  Pfizer, 
Searle,  Merck,  Hoffman-LaRoche,  Du- 
pont,  and  Monsanto  all  have  in-house 
research  programs  underway  or  in  plan- 
ning that  Involve  antibiotics,  antiviral 
agents  such  as  interferon,  fermentation 
processes,  and  agricultural  chemicals. 

Enthusiasts  are  contemplating  multi- 
billion  dollar  markets  in  recombinant 
DNA  products.  The  ultimate  impact  of 
this  and  other  biotechnologies  is  being 
compared  to  the  electronics  revolution 


stemming  from  the  invention  of  the 
transistor.  At  the  very  least,  and  at  a 
time  of  growing  concern  about  American 
industrial  technology  and  international 
competitiveness,  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding recombinant  DNA  research 
seem  unusually  favorable  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  significant  innovations — the  de- 
velopment of  an  extremely  versatile 
technology,  generous  public  support  of 
basic  research,  establishment  of  close 
university-industry  ties,  availability  of 
venture  capital,  and  the  involvement  of 
both  small  and  large  firms. 

Government  regulation,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, should  not  be  undertaken 
lightly.  However,  the  modest  registration 
requirement  I  propose  is  justified  as  a 
minimal  precaution  against  inadvertent 
harm  to  public  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. Far  from  impeding  the  orderly 
progress  of  the  research  and  its  commer- 
cial exploitation,  moreover,  mandatory 
registration  may  actually  facilitate  it. 

In  1976,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  issued  experimental  guidelines  to 
be  followed  by  recombinant  DNA  re- 
searchers receiving  NIH  funds.  Since 
then,  public  concern  about  possible 
health  hazards  has  lessened.  Research 
discoveries  and  risk  assessment  experi- 
ments have  resolved  a  few  of  the  uncer- 
tainties. The  NIH  standards  have  been 
revised  and,  in  important  respects,  re- 
laxed. Nonetheless,  certain  kinds  of  ex- 
periments remain  prohibited;  physical 
and  biological  containment  measures  are 
prescribed  for  most  permitted  experi- 
ments; and  wholesale  dismantling  of  the 
guidelines  is  highly  unlikely  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  general  conclusions 
of  the  subconmiittee  in  1978  stiU,  appar- 
ently, represent  the  consensus  of  the  sci- 
entific community. 

Recent  scientific  data  Indicate  that  per- 
missible experlnipnts  pmploylng  ^fIH-ap- 
proved  host  organisms  and  vectors  do  not 
pose  significant  risks  to  laboratory  workers 
the  public,  or  the  environment.  Uncertainty 
remains,  however,  about  the  safety  of  ex- 
periments with  other  materials  and  about 
the  hazards  that  may  be  associated  with  fu- 
ture uses  of  the  technology,  including  the 
large-scale  production  of  organisms  with 
recombinant  DNA  and  their  release  Into  the 
environment  for  presumably  beneficial  pur- 
poses. These  uncertainties,  which  will  be  re- 
solved over  the  course  of  years.  Justify  con- 
tinued exercise  of  caution  in  both  research 
and  commercial  applications  of  recombinant 
UNA  techniques. 

Attempts  in  previous  Congresses  to 
give  the  NIH  guidelines  the  force  of  law 
and  apply  them  to  privately  supported 
research  have  faUed  in  the  absence  of 
conflnned  hazards  and  in  the  face  of 
industry's  repeated  assurances  of  volun- 
ptnL  ^?'"''"^"*=®-  '^^  subcommittee 
1^^  ^°f  ^"<=^  legislation  or  use  of 
ewstlng  statutory  authority  in  1978.  The 
NIH  Recombinant  DNA  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  AFL-Cio  Department  of 
Professional  Employees,  and  various  en- 
vironmental groups  have  aU  endorsed 
comprehensive  regulation  in  recent 
months.  Yet  the  prospects  of  enacting 
In^*^cL'^^*''^"°"  ^^e  not  improved 
SatS>n^^f'^  Congress.  Mandatory  regis- 
tration of  private  research  and  develop- 
^ve  rnn*  reasonable  alternative.  It  will 
give  Congress  and  the  public  a  basis  for 


evaluating  claims  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  guidelines  and  the  Gov- 
ernment a  complete  record  of  recombi- 
nant DNA  activities  in  the  event  hazards 
unexpectedly  emerge.  It  will  contribute 
to  more  informed  decisions  by  NIH  con- 
cerning actions  under  the  guidelines  and 
changes  in  the  guidelines. 

In  addition,  the  revised  NIH  guidelines 
adopted  in  December  1978  pose  a  dilem- 
ma to  which  there  is  no  satisfactory 
solution  short  of  compulsory  registra- 
tion. The  new  guidelines  allow  research- 
ers to  seek  individual  exemptions  from 
prohibitions,  approval  of  new  host-vec- 
tor systems,  and  permission  to  conduct 
large-scale  experiments  that  are  essen- 
tial to  commercial  development  of  re- 
combinant DNA  applications;  yet  they 
provide  no  protection  against  disclosure 
of  proprietary  information.  This  has  left 
industry  with  the  unattractive  options 
of  registering  recombinant  DNA  work 
with  NIH  at  the  risk  of  having  trade 
secrets  disclosed  to  competitors,  reneging 
on  commitments  to  comply  with  the 
guidelines  at  the  risk  of  public  exposure 
and  criticism,  curtailing  development  al- 
together, or  performing  R.  &  D.  abroad. 

Companies  whose  work  is  most  ad- 
vanced have  quietly  pressured  NIH  for  a 
resolution  of  their  dilenuna,  and  the  Di- 
rector has  responded  with  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  guidelines  assuring 
the  confidentiality  of  proprietary  data 
submitted  to  NIH  in  connection  with  ap- 
plications for  approval  of  scale-up  and 
other  experiments  that  would  otherwise 
be  inconsistent  with  the  guidelines. 

In  our  report,  the  subcommittee 
strongly  advised  against  Government 
participation  in  a  system  of  "voluntary 
compliance,"  and  I  remain  convinced 
that  the  voluntary  registration  scheme 
described  in  the  August  3  Federal  Regis- 
ter serves  neither  the  public's  nor  indus- 
try's interests.  First,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  that  all  researchers  and  in- 
stitutions will  register  their  work  with 
NIH,  and  thus,  no  basis  for  assessing 
claims  of  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
guidelines. 

Second,  those  who  do  register  may 
do  so  selectively  by  providing  only  infor- 
mation relevant  to  a  specific  application, 
rather  than  reporting  the  full  range  of 
the  institution's  activities.  Indeed,  even 
information  that  is  submitted  may  be 
withdrawn  prior  to  scientific  review  if 
there  is  disagreement  with  the  agency 
over  its  proprietary  nature.  In  effect,  the 
Government  may  be  in  the  position  of 
condoning  certain  activities  and  assiu-- 
ing  the  public  of  their  safety  on  the 
basis  of  incomplete  data.  Third,  the  dis- 
covery that  a  few  nonregistrants  had 
ignored  the  guidelines  could  well  dis- 
credit the  voluntary  registration  system 
and  the  approvals  NIH  had  previously 
given  to  those  who  observed  it  in  good 
faith. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
help  resolve  the  long-simmering  contro- 
versy over  recombinant  DNA  research. 
It  will  protect  the  integrity  of  public 
health  poUcy  and  the  interest  of  re- 
sponsible companies.  It  will  promote 
iimovation  without  imposing  unreason- 
able paperworic  or  other  burdens  on  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  imposes  no  additional 


requirements  on  university  and  other 
researchers  who  are  already  subject  to 
the  NIH  guidelines.  It  provides  statutory 
safegiiards  against  release  of  trade 
secrets.  For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  receive  broad  sup- 
port and  early  consideration  in  this 
session.  I  will  shortly  schedule  hearings 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  on  the  status  of 
recombinant  DNA  research,  its  regula- 
tion and  development.  Interested  per- 
sons are  invited  to  contact  the 
subcommittee  at  5202  Dii^sen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20510. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Wll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2234 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Recombinant  DNA 
Research  and  Development  Notification  Act 
of  1980". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  research  and  other  activities  Involving 
recombinant  DNA  increase  our  understand- 
ing of  basic  biological  processes; 

(2)  the  knowledge  gained  frc»n  such  re- 
searoh  and  other  activities  may  provide  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  medicine.  Industry,  and 
agriculture; 

(3)  while  no  imminent  hazards  have  been 
demonstrated,  the  extent  to  which  organisms 
containing  recombinant  DNA  present  a  risk 
of  Injury  to  the  health  of  Individuals  and 
to  the  environment  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined; and 

(4)  untU  the  uncertainties  regarding  the 
safety  and  potential  benefits  of  recombinant 
DNA  research  and  other  activities  are  re- 
solved, protection  of  the  public  health  and 
welfare  and  the  responslbllltlee  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  regarding  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  are  best  served  by  requir- 
ing persons  who  conduct  such  research  and 
activities  to  notify  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  conduct  of 
such  activities  and  the  precautions  taken 
to  provide  for  the  safe  conduct  of  such  activ- 
ities. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  Por  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "DNA"  means  deoxyribonucleic  acid; 

(2)  "recombinant  DNA"  means  either — 

(A)  molecules  that  are  constructed  outside 
living  cells  by  joining  natural  or  synthe<tlc 
DNA  segments  to  DNA  molecules  that  can 
replicate  In  a  living  cell;  or 

(B)  DNA  molecules  that  result  from  the 
replication  of  a  molecule  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

(3)  "recombinant  DNA  activity"  means 
the  possession  of  recombinant  DNA  by  any 
person,  and  any  activity  (including  research 
and  transportation)  iindertaken  by  any  per- 
son for  the  production  or  use  of  recombinant 
DNA; 

(4)  "commencement  of  a  recombinant 
DNA  activity"  means  the  date  on  which  ac- 
tual laboratory  experimentation  or  growth 
media  deveIopmen;t  is  Initiated,  and  such 
term  shall  not  mean  the  date  on  which  plan- 
ning for  such  activity  Is  initiated,  unless 
such  planning  date  coincides  with  the  date 
of  Initiation  of  actual  laboratory  experimen- 
tation or  growth  media  development;  and 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

NOTDFICATION 

Sec.  4.  (aHl)  Any  person  conducting  re- 
combinant DNA  activity,  other  than  a  person 
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conducting  such  activity  at,  or  sponsored 
by,  an  institution  that  receives  any  support 
for  recombinant  DNA  research  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  shall  submit  a 
report  of  such  activity  and  such  additional 
information  relating  to  such  activity  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  to  the  Secretary.  Such 
notification  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  10  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  within  10  days  after  the 
date  of  commencement  of  a  recombinant 
DNA  activity  which  is  undertaken  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  :ind  every 
12  months  thereafter  until  such  activities 
are  terminated. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  con- 
tent and  form  of  the  Information  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection.  Such  Information  shall 
Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  the  individual's  or  entity's  name; 

(B)  an  Identification  of  the  place  or  places 
in  which  such  research  or  activity  is  being 
conducted; 

(C)  an  identification  of  the  source  of  the 
DNA  and  the  host-vector  system  employed; 

(D)  the  level  of  physical  containment  of 
such  activity; 

(E)  the  volume  of  the  growth  media  in 
which  recombinant  DNA  organisms  will  be 
grown; 

(P)  an  outline  of  the  experiments  to  be 
conducted  over  the  subsequent  12  month 
period,  including  the  stages  of  such  experi- 
mentation, and  the  production  goals  of  such 
activities;  and 

(0)  the  date  on  which  such  research  or 
activity  was  commenced. 

(b)  Within  10  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notification,  the  Secretary  shall  acknowledge 
such  receipt  in  writing  to  such  person. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  person  required  to  notify 
the  Secretary  under  section  4  of  this  Act  who 
falls  to  notify  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
commencement  or  continuation  of  recom- 
binant DNA  research  or  activity  In  accord- 
ance with  such  section  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  95,000  for  each  such 
violation.  Each  day  such  violation  continues 
shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

(b)  Such  a  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  by  an  order  made  on  the  record. 
Such  order  must  be  preceded  by  written 
notice  to  such  person  of  the  Secretary's  in- 
tent to  issue  such  order  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  pursuant  to  a  request  made 
within  15  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  is  received,  in  accordance  with  section 
554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Any  person  who  has  requested,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  a  hearing  respecting  the 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  and  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  assessing  a  civil  penalty 
may  file  a  petition  for  Judicial  review  of  such 
order  with  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  or 
for  any  other  circuit  In  which  such  person 
resides  or  transacts  business.  Such  a  petition 
may  only  be  filed  within  the  thirty-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
order  making  such  assessment  was  issued. 

(d)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty — 

(1)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  If  such  person 
does  not  file  a  petition  for  judicial  review  of 
the  order  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection   (c)   of  this  section;   or 

(2)  after  a  court  In  an  action  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  hss  entered  a  final  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Secretary;  the  Attorney  General  shall 
recover  the  amount  assessed  (plus  Interest 
at  currently  prevailing  rates  from  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (o)  of  this  section 


or  the  date  of  such  final  judgment,  as  the 
case  may  be)  in  an  action  brought  In  any 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  the  validity, 
amount,  and  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

ACCESS   TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  upon  request  any  information 
which  Is  submitted  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
except  that  information  which  is  exempt 
from  disclosure  pursuant  to  section  552(b) 
(4)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
be  disclosed  by  the  Secretary.  In  submitting 
information  pursuant  to  this  Act.  a  person 
may  designate  Items  of  information  consid- 
ered by  such  person  to  be  exempt  from  dis- 
closure. Prior  to  making  a  determination 
pursuant  to  a  request  for  release  of  such 
Information  under  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  person  who  submitted  such 
Information. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
Information  Is  not  exempt  from  disclosure, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  person  who 
submitted  siifh  information  of  such  deter- 
mination and  that  he  Intends  to  release 
such  Information.  Such  Information  shall 
not  be  released  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
fifteenth  calendar  day  following  the  date  of 
such  notification,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  release  of  such  Information  is 
required  to  protect  against  an  imminent 
hazard  to  the  public  or  to  the  environment. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  release  any  in- 
formation upon  a  determination  that  such 
release  is  necessary  to  protect  against  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  public  or  to  the 
environment. 

REPORT 

Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
relating  to  the  Implementation  of  this  Act 
in  the  prior  12-month  period.  Such  report 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  notifica- 
tion requirement  established  by  this  Act.  an 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  persons 
subject  to  this  Act  complied  with  applicable 
requirements,  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to 
which  precautions  reported  to  have  been 
taken  In  the  use  of  recombinant  DNA  were 
adequate  to  protect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  Individuals  Involved  In  research  and 
other  activities  and  the  general  public,  and 
such  other  Information  or  recommendations 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  thie  tenth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  termi- 
nate 36  months  thereafter.^ 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  designation  of  the  first  Friday 
of  March  as  "Teacher  Day,  United  States 
of  America";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

TEACHER  DAT,  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  no 
profession  in  our  society  shapes  the  fu- 
ture of  all  citizens  more  than  that  of 
teaching.  One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  a 


democratic  nation  is  an  educated  citi- 
zenry. I  am  proud  that  the  United  States 
was  the  first  nation  to  embrace  the  con- 
cept of  universal  free  public  education. 
Without  an  educated  citizenry  our  whole 
way  of  life  would  be  greatly  different.  Our 
ability  to  deal  with  crises  would  be  di- 
minished. Our  productivity  and  vitality 
would  decline.  Our  system  of  government 
could  not  function.  We  would  not  be  a 
strong  nation.  And,  most  of  all,  without 
skilled,  dedicated  teachers,  our  educa- 
tional system  would  suffer. 

Prom  personal  experience  as  a  student 
when  I  was  growing  up,  in  my  role  as  a 
parent,  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
concerned  with  the  condition  of  our  ed- 
ucational system,  I  know  that  good  edu- 
cation is  a  result  of  high  quality  teachers. 
We  in  America  know  that  the  excellence 
of  our  teachers  is  without  parallel  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Because  I  have  such  a  high  regard  for 
teachers  and  the  important  role  they 
play  in  the  world  today,  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution,  along  with  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  Senator  Baker,  to  designate  the 
first  Friday  of  March  as  Teacher  Day, 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  important 
for  the  Nation  to  set  aside  a  day  to  honor 
all  of  those  teachers  who  have  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  a  difference  in  our 
later  lives. 

Teaching  is  more  than  instructing 
students  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Teachers  enable  their  students  to 
visit  worlds  they  would  otherwise  have 
never  known,  to  discover  peoples  who 
might  otherwise  have  remained  hidden 
forever,  to  go  back  into  history  and  learn 
of  civilizations  and  their  relationships  to 
our  world  today  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  forgotten  forever.  Through 
teachers  we  learn  how  to  help  educate 
ourselves.  Methods  for  finding  out  in- 
formation are  revealed  to  us. 

Through  their  dialog,  direction,  and 
values,  we  are  taught  how  to  recog- 
nize right  from  wrong  and  to  relate  to 
our  fellow  citizens.  It  is  because  of  the 
preparation  we  receive  from  our  teach- 
ers that  we  are  able  to  address  the  many 
complex  issues  with  which  our  Nation  is 
faced.  Only  through  education  can  we 
have  the  expansion  of  knowledge  and 
melding  of  imagination  and  problem 
solving  which  has  been  the  genius  of 
American  scientific  and  technological 
achievement. 

We  all  have  fond  memories  of  our 
teachers  and  how  they  have  impacted 
on  our  lives.  Their  inspiration  and  en- 
richment in  the  classroom  should  never 
be  taken  for  granted.  By  designating  one 
day  of  the  year  as  a  day  for  recognition 
for  all  teachers  who  have  contributed  to 
our  betterment,  we  will  only  begin  to 
honor  them  for  their  many  fine  con- 
tributions to  our  way  of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  135 

Whereas  teachers,  through  education  of 
the  young,  provide  both  the  foundation  of 
modern  civilization  and  the  means  for  en- 


hancing the  lives  of  all  members  of  society; 
and 

Whereas  the  personal  inspiration  and  en- 
richment which  students  receive  from  their 
teachers  extend  far  beyond  the  few  years 
spent  in  the  classroom  to  exert  a  valuable 
lifelong  Influence  on  the  young  people  of 
this  Nation,  and  through  them,  on  all  of  our 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  teachers  richly  deserve  individual 
recognition,  honor,  and  encouragement  for 
their  dedication  and  excellence  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  profession;  and  such  recogni- 
tion, honor,  and  encouragement  should  be 
bestowed  each  year  on  a  nationwide  basis; 
and 

Whereas  students,  parents,  school  admin- 
istrators, and  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  be  encouraged  to  personally 
communicate  by  word  and  deed  to  their 
present  and  former  teachers,  the  special  ap- 
preciation and  recognition  that  teachers  so 
richly  deserve:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  first  Friday 
of  March  as  "Teacher  Day,  United  States  of 
America",  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  period  with  ap- 
propriate activities. • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  30,  a 
bill  to  repeal  section  11  (n)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(n)). 

S.    219 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
<Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  219,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  charitable 
deduction  to  taxpayer?  whether  or  not 
tney  itemize  their  personal  deductions. 

S.    445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ltjgar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  445;  a  bill 
to  reorganize  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  prevent  excessive,  duplicative,  in- 
flationary, and  anticompetitive  regula- 
tion, and  to  make  regulation  more  effec- 
tive and  responsive  to  the  public  interest. 

8.    2082 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2082,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  nonprofit 
veterans'  organization  and  nonprofit 
fraternal  organizations  from  the  re- 
quirement that  certain  performance 
royalties  be  paid  to  copyright  holders. 

S.    2083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2083, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  income  at- 
tributable to  services  performed  before 
an  individual  first  becomes  entitled  to 
old-age  insurance  benefits  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  (after  1977)  in  deter- 
mining his  or  her  gross  income  for  pur- 
poses of  the  earnings  test. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2216,  a  bill  to  improve  the  in- 
telligence system  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
life  to  the  unborn. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  19,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  1979  as 
"Youth  Art  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39,  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  second 
full  calendar  week  in  March  of  each  year 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxtye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johns- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Schmitt),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  commencing  with  the 
third  Monday  in  February  of  each  year 
as  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  131,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating April  10,  1980,  as  "ORT  Centen- 
nial Day". 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1640 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1640  proposed  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 249,  a  concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee,  and  the 
Olympic  Committees  of  other  countries 
to  take  certain  actions  with  respect  to 
the  1980  Summer  Olympic  games,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 


on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  Eind  Administration. 

Senate  Resolution  341 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  bearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  m airing  inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1980,  through  February 
28.  1981.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $2,940,- 
000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  341— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  343— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EXPRESS- 
ING GRATITUDE  FOR  EFFORTS  IN 
PROTECTING  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  OP  ISLAMABAD 

Mr.  STEVENS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd>  submitted  the  following 
resolution,   which   was   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
Senate  Resolution   343 

Whereas  on  November  21,  1979,  approxi- 
mately 15  rioters  nished  the  International 
School  of  Islamabad  where  40  students  were 
present; 

Whereas,  at  the  same  time  the  rioters 
rushed  the  school  compound,  the  attack  on 
the  United  States  Embassy,  seven  mUes  away, 
was  in  progress; 

VPhereas  Colonel  Ishmall  Kahn  and  Mr. 
BUI  HamlduUah,  risking  their  own  lives,  led 
the  school  staff  in  defending  the  compotmd 
against  the  rioters  and  averted  the  sort  of 
tragedy  which  took  place  at  the  Bmbaasy; 
and 

Whereas  all  students  and  staff  were  im- 
harmed  due  to  the  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  of  Colonel  Ishmall  Kahn,  and  Mr. 
HamlduUah:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  In  recognltlMi  of  the  stead- 
fastness and  forceful  action  of  Colonel  Ish- 
mall Kahn  and  Mr.  HamlduUah  In  repelling 
the  attackers  of  the  International  School  of 
Islamabad  the  Senate  expresses  gratitude  and 
appreciation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  resolution,  an  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  majority  leader,  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  the  actions  taken  by  Col.  Ishmail 
Kahn  and  Mr.  BUI  Hamidullah  for  their 
heroic  actions  in  protecting  the  Interna- 
tional School  of  Islamabad  in  Pakistan. 
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On  November  22,  during  the  attack  on 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Pakistan,  another 
mob  swarmed  the  International  School  of 
Islamabad  where  at  least  40  students 
were  trapped.  Col.  Ismail  Kahn,  a  retired 
Pakistani  Army  colonel  and  Mr.  Bill 
Hamidullah,  the  general  services  ofiQcer  at 
the  school  as  well  as  the  staCf  at  the 
compound  were  successful  in  craifronting 
the  rioters  and  fending  them  off  imtil 
the  army  arrived  and  secured  the  cam- 
pus. The  damages  were  limited  to  broken 
windows  and  vandalism,  but  the  incident 
could  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many 
lives  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  of  Colonel  Ishmail, 
Mr.  Hamidullah,  and  the  ISI  staff.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  in  express- 
ing our  thanks  and  recognition  of  their 
selfless  £ind  heroic  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  to  Colonel  Ishmail  and  Mr. 
Hamidullah  and  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post,  November  23,  1979, 
which  details  the  actions  of  these  two 
men,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretabt  op  State. 
Washington,  December  26,  1979. 
Col.  ISHMAn.  Khan. 
Islamabad,  Pakistan. 

Deas  Colonel  Isrmah,:  I  have  learned 
from  Ambassador  Hummel  as  well  as  from 
news  reports  of  the  courageous  role  you 
played  when  the  International  School  in  Is- 
lamabad was  under  attack  on  November  21. 
I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  action.  Your  prompt  and  forceful  stand 
at  the  school  helped  to  avert  the  sort  of 
tragedy  which  took  place  at  the  Elmbassy. 
You  have  my  deepest  thanks. 
Sincerely. 

Ctrus  Vance. 

The  Secbetakt  op  State, 
Washington,  December  27,  1979. 
Mr.  Watne  Hamel, 
Acting  Administrator, 
International  School  of  Islamabad, 
Islamabad,  Pakistan. 

Deak  Mr.  Hamel  :  I  have  learned  from  Am- 
bassador Hummel  of  the  courageous  action 
taken  by  your  staff  to  protect  the  students 
when  the  International  School  was  attacked 
on  November  21.  Their  steadfastness  and 
quick  action  in  repelling  the  attackers 
deserves  the  highest  commendation.  I  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  HamlduUah's  role  in  or- 
ganizing the  defense  particularly  deserves 
recognition 

I  would  appreciate  your  passing  on  my 
profound  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
entire  ISI  staff  whose  conduct  in  defending 
the  school  demonstrated  a  devotion  to  duty 
and  courage  of  the  highest  order. 
Sincerely. 

Ctbus  Vance. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  23,  1979) 

Tewujied  Youths  Hm  To  Escape  Mob 

(By  Stuart  Auerbacb) 

I8I.AMABAD,  Pakistan.  November  22. — It  was 
dusk  and  the  sky  glowed  red  from  the  fir© 
blazing  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  seven  miles  to 
the  north,  when  Wendy  Korltkl  spotted  a 
mob  of  Pakistani  youths  pouring  over  the 
fence  of  the  International  School  of  Islama- 
bad. 

"They're  here.  They're  here.  They're  com- 
ing over  the  fence."  screamed  the  13-year-old 
ninth  grader  as  she  raced  back  into  the 
school  building. 


Thus  began  the  terror  yesterday  for  about 
60  American  children  who  were  caught  at 
school  by  rampaging  mobs,  which  burned 
the  American  Embassy  here,  the  American 
libraries  in  Rawalpindi  and  In  Lahore  and 
businesses  with  "American"  in  their  names 
here  and  in  Rawalpindi. 

While  the  focus  was  on  the  90  people 
trapped  for  seven  hours  in  the  burning  em- 
bassy building,  the  Americans  threatened 
elsewhere  faced  hours  of  terror  until  Paki- 
stan's Army-run  martial  law  government 
finally  sent  In  troops  to  control  the  mobs. 

Thomas  F.  Putscher.  a  32-year-old  Agency 
for  International  Development  auditor,  was 
tEiken  as  a  hostage  to  Quald-1-Azam  Univers- 
ity for  7'/2  hours  after  being  beaten  by  the 
mob. 

One  woman  was  reported  to  have  been  so 
scared  after  getting  out  of  the  burning 
embassy  that  she  hid  in  the  bttshes  Instead 
of  seeking  sanctuary  with  the  others  In  the 
British  Embassy.  Another  woman  spent  sev- 
en hours  huddled  with  her  children  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  embassy  compound  hop- 
ing the  mob  would  not  spot  her. 

Perhaps  the  most  extreme  terrorism  was 
felt  by  the  children  at  the  school,  who  knew 
the  embassy  was  surrounded  and  could  see  its 
flames  lighting  the  sky. 

"We  were  worried  about  our  parents."  said 
Devln  Haggerty.  17. 

Most  of  the  other  foreign  children  already 
had  been  taken  home  by  late  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  the  Americans  had  been  divided  by 
neighborhoods  so  diplomats  from  other 
countries  could  take  them  to  safety  in  car 
pools. 

It  was  then  that  the  Pakistani  mob  In- 
vaded. The  children  were  moved  quickly  Into 
a  small  music  room. 

"We  heard  windows  breaking,"  Haggerty.  a 
senior,  said.  "We  heard  doors  being  pounded 
on  10  or  15  yards  from  where  we  were." 

What  they  did  not  see  was  the  strong  de- 
fense put  on  by  Pakistani  employes.  They 
were  led  by  a  retired  mlMtary  officer,  Ishmail 
Khan,  a  former  Pakistan  chief  of  protocol 
who  was  once  the  military  attache  in  Wash- 
ington. He  had  come  to  the  school  when  he 
saw  the  mob  climbing  the  fence. 

He  quickly  grabbed  baseball  bats  and 
brooms  and  organized  school  employes  to 
begin  beating  on  the  mob,  which  fell  back 
as  police  and  troops  arrived. 

About  16  students  had  taken  refuge  In  the 
darkened  auditorium.  They  did  not  know 
it  was  safe  to  come  out,  and  when  a  Pakistani 
employe  asked  If  anyone  was  there  they  were 
too  afraid  to  answer.  Their  terror  lasted 
about  an  hour  longer. 

Meanwhile  at  the  embassy,  Putscher  was 
among  16  persons  trapped  while  eating  lunch 
In  the  American  Club  on  the  embassy 
grounds.  They  hid  for  hours  in  the  dining 
room  until  the  building  started  blazing. 
When  they  ran  out.  said  Putscher  they  were 
beaten  with  bricks,  sticks  and  flsts  while 
police  and  army  troops  stood  by  and  did 
nothing. 

"They  didn't  do  much  to  prevent  me  from 
being  dragged  away.  I  am  just  glad  to  be 
alive."  said  Putcher.  who  had  a  gash  on  bis 
nose,  a  sore  back,  a  slight  concussion  and 
possible  Internal  Injuries. 

He  said  he  was  dragged  off  to  the  uni- 
versity campus  and  held  as  a  hostage  from 
4:40  p.m.  to  midnight  yesterday.  The  other 
15  persons  were  finally  put  in  a  police  truck 
and  taken  for  the  night  to  the  military  con- 
tainment in  nearby  Rawalpindi  for  their  own 
safety. 

Marine  Sgt.  Mike  Strois.  27.  of  Harvey.  111., 
was  treated  at  the  British  Embassy  today  for 
burns  on  his  forearms  picked  up  during  the 
battle  for  the  embassy.  He  was  not  sure  how 
he  got  them,  but  he  said  they  probably  were 
caused  by  the  tear  gas  canisters  he  was  toss- 
ing at  the  Invading  mob. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
71— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  STATING  THE 
OBJECTION  OP  CONGRESS  TO 
CERTAIN  PROPOSED  SALES  OF 
DEFENSE  ARTICLES  TO  MOROCCO 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

S.   Con.   Res.   71 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That,  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  the  Congress  objects  to  the  following 
proposed  sales  of  defense  articles,  as  de- 
scribed In  documents  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  January  24. 
1980: 

(1)  The  proposed  sale  of  six  OV-lOA  air- 
craft to  Morocco  (transmittal  number:  80- 
21). 

(2)  The  proposed  sale  of  twenty  P-5E/F 
aircraft  to  Morocco  ( transmittal  niunber :  80- 
22). 

(3)  The  proposed  sale  to  Morocco  of 
twenty-four  Hughes  500MD  helicopters, 
twelve  equipped  with  TOW  and  twelve 
equipped  as  gunshlps  (transmittal  number: 
80-23). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  President. 

MOROCCO   ARMS   SALES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  still  reeling  from  the  shocks  of 
Iran  and  Afghanistan,  the  United  States 
is  facing  another  foreign  poUcy  dilemma 
that  could  be  critically  important  for 
long-range  U.S.  interests  in  the  Third 
World.  That  dilemma  is  whether  or  not 
we  should  supply  Morrocco  with  approx- 
imately $233  million  worth  of  arms  for 
use  in  the  disputed  territory  of  the  west- 
em  Sahara. 

Ordinarily,  this  question  would  not 
raise  much  concern  in  Congress.  Pew  peo- 
ple have  ever  heard  of  the  western  Sa- 
hsu-a,  much  less  know  where  it  is  located. 
But  Morocco  is  an  old  friend  and  ally  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  few  mod- 
erate states  in  the  Moslem  world  with 
whom  we  have  close  ties.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  to  contribute  to  the  stability  and 
development  of  this  key  Arab  country. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  we  must  agree 
with  Rabat  on  every  issue — especially 
where  we  see  threats  to  the  stability  of 
the  regime  Itself.  Out  of  a  desire  to  de- 
fend an  ally,  we  need  not  be  blind  to  the 
real  dangers  that  menace  its  survival. 
Had  we  disagreed  with  the  Shah  of  Iran 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  relationship,  we 
might  not  be  experiencing  the  excruci- 
ating situation  we  now  face  in  Tehran. 

For  the  past  4  years,  Morocco  has  been 
fighting  a  guerrilla  war  in  the  western 
Sahara,  a  former  Spanish  colony  roughly 
the  size  of  Colorado.  The  war  started 
after  the  death  of  Generalissimo  Franco, 
when  Spain  gave  up  its  last  colonial 
territory  and  ceded  administrative 
powers — but  not  sovereignty — to  Mo- 
rocco and  Mauritania.  Morocco  took  the 
northern  two-thirds,  Mauritania  the 
southern  third.  An  organization  known 
as  the  PoUsario  launched  a  campaign  of 
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military  resistance,  arguing  that  the  in- 
digenous Saharan  peoples  were  never 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
own  wishes  for  independence. 

Exhausted  by  the  war,  Mauritania  de- 
cided in  August  of  1979  to  make  its  peace 
with  the  Polisario  in  its  sector.  But  be- 
fore a  transition  could  take  place,  Mo- 
rocco occupied  the  territory  and  annexed 
the  southern  third  of  the  western  Sahara 
to  its  own,  claiming  all  of  It  as  a  part 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Morocco.  Weeks 
after  the  takeover.  President  Carter  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  lift  the  exlstmg 
embargo  on  arms  for  use  In  this  war ;  this 
appeared  to  place  the  United  States  in 
support  of  an  act  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. 

I  oppose  a  Moroccan  arms  sale  for  the 
Sahara,  first,  because  it  ties  us  to  a  war 
which  our  own  intelligence  and  military 
advisers  tell  us  is  unwinnable;  and,  sec- 
ond, because  it  ties  us  to  a  political  posi- 
tion which  is  counterproductive  to  U.S. 
goals.  The  Polisario  grows  stronger  with 
time,  making  bolder  attacks  within  Mo- 
roccan frontiers,  assured  of  sanctuary 
and  arms  from  Algeria  and  buoyed  by 
expanding  diplomatic  support.  The  bulk 
of  international  public  opinion  opposes 
Morocco's  claims.  The  Organization  of 
African  Unity  has  called  for  a  cease-fire, 
negotiations,  and  a  referendum.  Morroco 
has  consistently  failed  to  negotiate,  ex- 
cept on  terms  which  are  tantamount  to 
a  Polisario  surrender.  Libya  seems  to  be 
trying  to  play  a  stronger  role  in  sup- 
porting the  Polisario,  which  some  35 
countries  have  already  recognized,  In- 
cluding nearly  half  of  Africa. 

To  continue  to  support  King  Hassan's 
policy  in  the  Sahara,  therefore.  Is  to 
risk  the  downfall  of  the  king,  an  in- 
crease of  tensions  in  the  Moslem  world, 
and  the  alienation  of  a  substantial  body 
of  Third  World  opinion.  Ending  the  war 
would  better  serve  our  interests  and 
those  of  Morocco.  We  will  not  contribute 
to  that  goal  by  fueling  the  conflict  with 
more  arms,  encouraging  the  king  to  pur- 
sue a  military  victory. 

Recent  events  reinforce  this  view.  In 
announcing  the  decision  to  reverse  its 
previous  policy,  the  administration 
stated  that  it  decided  to  send  arms  to 
Morocco  in  order  to  encourage  a  settle- 
ment. This  is  an  argument  based  on  an 
old  premise;  namely,  that  a  nation  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  will  become  more  se- 
cure and  less  bellicose  once  it  has  as 
much  arms  as  it  feels  it  needs.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  4  months  since  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement,  the  King  has  pro- 
vided us  with  painfully  little  evidence  to 
support  that  naive  notion.  To  the  con- 
trary, Morocco  has  launched  a  new  mili- 
tary offensive,  boycotted  further  at- 
tempts to  get  talks  started  and  flatly 
ruled  out  compromise. 

To  take  but  one  example :  In  a  televised 
speech  delivered  on  November  5,  1979, 
King  Hassan  said  he  would  flght  "forever 
and  ever"  would  never  yield  1  foot  of  the 
desert,  even  if  it  cost  him  his  throne.  The 
King  equated  the  struggle  in  the  western 
Sahara  to  a  holy  war,  a  "war  of  civiliza- 
tion." Is  this  the  settlement  that  we  want 
to  encourage  in  Morocco? 


Mr.  President,  at  this  dangerous  time 
in  our  Nation's  history,  we  must  also 
consider  the  broader  international  per- 
spective. We  must  be  careful  not  to  jump 
in  with  arms  to  every  ally  who  requests 
them,  irrespective  of  their  use.  What 
would  make  sense  would  be  a  package  of 
mouest  mmiAry  and  economic  assistance 
to  Morocco.  The  arms  should  be  for  legit- 
imate defensive  needs,  not  for  territorial 
expansion.  In  this  way,  we  could  main- 
tain our  traditional  supply  relationship 
but  avoid  entering  into  a  new  arena  of 
direct  military  Involvement  in  a  contro- 
versial guerrilla  war. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  consider  our 
relationship  with  Algeria.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  Algeria's  largest  trading 
partner.  She  supplies  us  with  9  percent 
of  our  oil  and  natural  gas  and  has,  for 
her  own  reasons,  struck  an  independent 
stance  in  the  nonalined  movement.  It  is 
likely  that  Algeria  will  distance  herself 
even  more  from  Moscow  as  a  result  of 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Saharan  conflict  still  holds  some 
promise  of  resolution.  The  United  States 
may  still  play  a  constructive  role  as  an 
honest  broker,  protecting  our  interests 
in  both  Morocco  and  Algeria.  Providing 
over  200  million  dollars  worth  of  arms  to 
Morocco  for  use  in  the  Sahara  does  little 
for  our  credibility;  it  may  kill  whatever 
chance  remains  for  us  to  press  for  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  con- 
sider the  role  of  Congress  in  reviewing 
arms  requests  of  this  nature.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  addressed  this 
issue  last  September,  but  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  gone  beyond  the  com- 
mittee's guideline. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
United  States  "should  begin  a  concerted 
diplomatic  initiative  to  find  a  negotiated 
settlement."  Other  than  one  visit  to  Mo- 
rocco by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher,  we  have  seen 
no  "concerted  diplomatic  initiative"  at 
all.  Furthermore,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that — 

While  arms  should  be  furnished  to  Morocco 
for  the  defense  of  that  country  and  as  an 
expression  of  support  for  the  Moroccan  Gov- 
ernment •  •  •  the  United  States  should  make 
it  clear  that  provislop  of  these  weapons  Is 
not  an  American  endorsement  of  Morocco's 
policy  In  the  Sahara  and  therefore  the  United 
States  should  not  provide  weapons  that 
would  be  suitable  only  for  counterinsurgency 
operations  In  the  Western  Sahara. 

Instead,  the  administration  decided  to 
go  full  speed  ahead. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
for  the  proposed  Moroccan  arms  sales.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  support  this  res- 
olution In  the  longnm  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
administration  can  be  persuaded  to  put 
together  a  package  of  assistance  that 
genuinely  relates  to  the  real  needs  of  our 
friend  and  ally.  Under  its  present  policy, 
the  administration  is  sowing  the  very 
seeds  which  may  someday  lead  to  the 
downfall  of  the  regime  we  are  hoping  to 
sustain. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  Solarz 
visited  the  area  of  northwest  Africa  last 


fall  and  wrote  an  excellent  article  on  the 
question  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Morocco 
that  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  discusses  the  full  range  of  issues 
coimected  with  the  arms  sales  request 
and  I  highly  recommend  it  to  anyone 
concerned  with  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  by  Congressman 
SoLARZ  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Arms  for  Morocco? 

(By  Stephen  J.  Solmrz) 
Most  Americans  have  probably  never  heard 
of  the  Western  Sahara.  If  the  name  of  this 
Colorado-sized  territory  in  northwest  Africa 
evokes  any  image  at  all,  it  Is  likely  to  be 
one  of  nomads  with  their  tents  and  camels 
against  a  background  of  blinding  sunlight 
and  endless  sand  engaged  in  the  ancient 
and  timeless  confrontation  between  man 
and  nature.  During  a  visit  to  the  region 
last  summer,  I  often  wondered  at  the  con- 
temporary international  significance  of  this 
vast  and  empty-looking  land  with  Its  parch- 
ing 120°  days,  fierce  sandstorms,  and  blue- 
robed,  nomadic  Inhabitants. 

Yet  the  Western  Sahara  is  the  scene  of  a 
major  four-year-old  war  for  national  Inde- 
pendence waged  by  Algerian-backed  Poli- 
sario Front  guerrillas  against  Morocco  and. 
until  recently,  Mauritania — a  struggle 
which  now  threatens  to  escalate  into  a 
large-scale  regional  and  even  international 
confUct.  In  that  struggle,  an  old  friend  of 
the  United  States,  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco, 
seeks  American  military  support  for  a  cause 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  coun- 
tries In  the  world  oppose  as  a  contradiction 
of  the  very  principle  of  national  self-deter- 
mination. Most  Important,  perhaps,  the  Mo- 
roccan request  poses  anew  the  fundamental 
question  raised  by  our  experiences  In 
Angola.  Iran  and  Nicaragua — whether  U.S. 
policy  must  always  accommodate  our  friends 
even  when  they  cling  to  ill -conceived  or 
untenable  positions,  or  whether  our  Interests 
are  better  served  by  adapting  to  compelling 
regional  circumstances. 

At  the  moment,  the  Administration's 
policy  toward  the  Western  Sahara  appears 
to  be  swinging  toward  a  "globallst"  appro*cb 
which  emphasizes  the  implications  of  the 
conflict  for  our  reputation  as  a  reUable  aUy 
rather  than  the  Intrinsic  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute itself.  It  ha.'i  proposed,  in  spite  of  the 
reported  opposition  of  the  State  Department 
and  skepticism  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  to  abandon  its  existing  policy  of 
selling  Morocco  arms  only  for  the  defense 
of  its  own  internationally  recognized  bound- 
aries. Instead,  we  would  be  providing  King 
Hassan  n  with  new  weapons  statable  for 
counterinsurgency  warfare  In  the  disputed 
area — particularly  OV-10  "Bronco"  armed 
reconnaissance  aircraft  and  attack  heli- 
copters embellished  by  TOW  antitank  mis- 
siles. In  the  coming  months,  Congress  wlU 
be  reviewing  these  and  any  other  proposed 
military  sales  In  the  context  of  both  the 
Arms  Export  Act  and  the  overall  foreign 
assistance  program  for  Morocco.  The  Is- 
sues posed  by  the  Saharan  war  are  unlikely 
to  be  resolved  quickly,  and  they  wlU  un- 
doubtedly provide  a  major  test  of  our  post- 
Vietnam  diplomacy. 

Last  July,  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
hearings  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  conflict 
In  the  Western  Sahara.  In  addition  to  aca- 
demic experts  on  the  region,  we  beard  from 
Administration  witnesses  who  presented  a 
series  of  arms  sales  options,  most  of  which 
involved  some  cheinge  in  our  existing  policy 
of  public  neutrality  on  the  substance  of  tbe 
dispute  in  the  Western  Sahara.  Am  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  felt  a  need  to 
become  more  familiar  with  many  of  the  com- 
plex and  controversial  Issues  raised  at  our 
hearings  before  coming  to  a  Judgment  on 
our  overall  policy. 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  better  sense  of  the 
situation  In  the  Sahara  and  Its  Implications 
for  American  foreign  policy  In  the  region,  I 
traveled  last  August  to  Morocco,  Mauritania, 
the  Western  Sahara  and  Algeria  (Including 
the  Pollsarlo  Front  political  headquarters 
and  refugee  camps  at  Tlndouf )  as  well  as  to 
Spain,  Prance  and  Liberia.  Fortunately,  I 
was  able  to  meet  all  of  the  key  leaders  In 
the  region.  Including  King  Hassan,  Algerian 
President  Chadll  Benjedld,  Mauritanlan 
Prime  Minister  Ould  Haldalla.  and  Pollsarlo 
Deputy  Secretary-Oeneral  Bacblr  Muatapba 
Sayed,  as  well  as  a  significant  cross-sec  ion  of 
relevant  government  and  political  elites. 

One  strong  Impression  that  I  carried  away 
from  my  trip  was  that  the  military  and  diplo- 
matic drama  now  being  played  out  In  the 
Western  Sahara  Is  a  political  version  of 
Rashomon.  Like  the  characters  in  this  Jap- 
anese Aim  of  a  rape  as  seen  from  the  very 
different  perspectives  of  the  rapist,  the  vic- 
tim and  the  victim's  husband,  the  major  In- 
terested parties  disagree  profoundly  over  even 
the  most  basic  facts  of  the  situation,  such  as 
the  popxUatlon  of  the  Western  Sahara  and 
the  Identity  of  the  guerrilla  forces.  Morocco, 
for  example,  contends  that  there  are  at  most 
74.000  p>eople  who  come  from  the  Western 
Sahara  and  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  are  still  there,  living  happily  under 
Moroccan  rule.  The  Pollsarlo,  on  the  other 
band,  argues  that  there  are  closer  to  760.000 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  that  they 
have  almost  all  fled  to  refugee  camps  In 
Algeria  and  to  other  neighboring  states. 

Similarly.  Morocco  claims  that  the  Poll- 
sarlo Is  a  wholly  owned  and  operated  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Algerian  government,  created 
several  years  ago  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing Algeria's  geopolitical  Interests  in  the 
region.  Algeria,  which  hotly  denies  this 
anaaysls,  contends  that  the  Pollsarlo  Is  a  gen- 
uinely Indigenous  and  Independent  libera- 
tion movement  with  which  it  has  a  real  sense 
of  ideological  Identification  but  over  which 
It  does  not  exercise  any  direct  control.  And 
while  Algeria  acknowledges  Us  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Pollsarlo's  effort  to  establish  an 
Independent  Saharan  state.  It  argues  force- 
fully that  It  Is  not  engaged,  nor  does  it  have 
any  Interest  In,  destabilizing  the  Moroccan 
government.  Indeed,  given  the  extent  to 
which  any  successor  leadership  in  Rabat  Is 
likely  to  be  at  least  as  mllltantly  national- 
istic as  the  current  government.  Algerian 
leaders  say  they  "prefer  the  devil  we  know 
to  the  devil  we  don't  know." 

I  found  out  personally  Just  how  difficult 
It  can  be  to  sift  fact  from  fiction  amidst  the 
shifting  political  sands  of  the  Sahara.  Prom 
1975  onward,  Morocco  shared  with  Mauri- 
tania a  de  facto  condominium  over  the  West- 
em  Sahara,  following  the  dep€ul;ure  of  the 
former  colonial  power,  Spain.  In  early  Au- 
gust 1979,  however,  the  Pollsarlo  and  Mauri- 
tania signed  a  peace  treaty  In  which  Mauri- 
tania renounced  all  territorial  claims  to  Its 
portion  of  the  territory.  A  week  later  Mo- 
rocco augmented  troops  which  were  already 
In  this  area  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
Moroccan-Mauritanlan  agreement. 

At  that  time,  I  was  told  by  Colonel  DUml, 
the  head  of  Morocco's  security  services,  that 
there  had  Just  been  spontaneous  demon- 
strations of  support  for  Morocco  throughout 
the  Mauritanlan  section  and  most  notably 
L'L^*"'  niajor  city  of  Dakhla  (population 
5^,  according  to  the  1974  Spanish  census) 
The  Colonel  even  produced  two  Journalists 
who  bad  Just  returned  from  Dakhla  and  tes- 
tified to  the  existence  of  the  demonstrations 
and  their  apparent  sincerity.  He  then  asked 
if  I  would  like  to  go  to  Dakhla  in  order  to 
see  the  situation  for  myself.  Since  the  exist- 


ence of  such  demonstrations  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
iuentlfled  with  Morocco  rather  than  the  Poll- 
sarlo (which.  If  true,  would  constitute  a  fact 
of  enormous  political  significance) ,  I  decided 
to  accept  the  Colonel's  Invitation. 

The  next  morning  I  was  flown  to  the  city 
in  the  King's  private  airplane.  When  I  ar- 
rived, I  was  greeted  by  nearly  a  thousand  peo- 
ple, which  I  was  told  was  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Dakhla,  enthusiastically  waving  red 
Moroccan    flags    and    photographs    of    King 
Hassan  while  loudly  chanting  slogans  of  al- 
legiance to  Morocco.  Although  Morocco  troops 
were  everywhere  in  evidence,  it  did  appear  as 
If  the  demonstrators  were  genuinely  commit- 
ted to  the  Moroccan  cause.  Having  suspected 
that  many  of  the  people  in  Dakhla  might  be 
pro-Maurltanian  and  pro-Pollsario,  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  see  such  a  unanimous  ex- 
pression  of   pro-Moroccan    feeling.    When   I 
subsequently  arrived  in  Mauritania,  however, 
I  was  informed  by  high  Mauritanlan  officials 
that  the  demonstrators  I  had  observed  were 
largely  Moroccans  whom  the  retreating  Mau- 
ritanlan administration  had  observed  arriv- 
ing In  Dakhla  by  air  the  previous  day.  Finally, 
when  I  arrived  at  the  Pollsarlo  camp  In  Tln- 
douf. Algeria,  I  was  told  by  the  former  Mayor 
of  Dakhla  and  other  ex-residents  that  the 
true  population  of  prewar  Dakhla  was  In  ex- 
cess of  15.000  but  that  nearly  all  the  residents 
had  voted  with  their  feet  for  the  Pollsarlo  by 
fleeing  the  city.  All  of  this  was  a  powerful  re- 
minder of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  an  ob- 
jective basis  for  a  rational   analysis  of  the 
problem  and  the  consequent  desirability  of  a 
cautious  approach  toward  policy-making, 
n 
The  Western  Sahara  lies  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  northwest  Africa  opposite  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  Is  bounded  by  Morocco  to  the 
north,  Alegerla  to  the  east,  and  Mauritania  to 
the   south   and  east.   Spain   commenced   Its 
colonization  of  the  territory  In  1884  but  did 
not  complete  its  conquest  of  the  Interior  until 
1934.  Until  little  more'  than  a  decade  ago, 
the  majority  of  the  indigenous  population 
led   a   nomadic   existence   arising   from   the 
desert's   unsultablllty  for   farming   and   the 
need  to  move  toward  areas  where  there  is 
sufficient  rainfall  to  support  an  animal-based 
economy.  Their  quest  for  water  often  took 
the    several    Western    Saharan    tribes    into 
neighboring    countries    without    regard    for 
colonial  or  postcolonlal  frontiers. 

The  situation  changed  some  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  world's  fourth  largest  phos- 
phate deposit  at  Bu  Craa  in  1963.  Subse- 
quently, as  a  result  of  the  combined  impact* 
of  Spanish  efforts  to  develop  the  local  eco- 
nomy and  the  Sahellan  drought  of  1968-73, 
most  of  the  population  had  become  settled 
In  small  cities  and  towns  by  the  end  of  the 
1960s.  Tnsplred  by  the  worldwide  antlcolonlal 
movement,  the  new  urban  elite  began  to 
form  modern  nationalist  political  move- 
ments. After  1966,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
passed  several  resolutions  calling  for  a  U.N.- 
supervlsed  referendum  In  the  Western 
Sahara  to  enable  the  Indigenous  population 
"to  exercise  freely  Its  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  independence."  At  the  same 
time,  Morocco  and  Mauritania  asserted  his- 
torical claims  to  the  area  and  argued  that 
the  results  of  any  true  consulation  with  the 
people  of  the  territory  would  be  favorable 
to  their  respective  causes  and  countries 

Tn  May  1975.  an  eight-day  U.N.  Visiting 
Mission  led  by  representatives  of  Iran,  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  Cuba,  which  traveled  all  over 
the  Western  Sahara,  concluded  that  "the 
population,  or  at  least  almost  all  those  per- 
sons encountered  by  the  Mission,  was  cate- 
gorically for  Independence  and  against  the 
territorial  claims  of  Morocco  and  Mauri- 
tania "  Moreover,  they  said  the  Pollsario 
Front  (Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Saguia  El  Hamrs  and  Bio  De  Oro — the  two 
major  regions  of  the  Western  Sahara)  "ap- 
peared as  a  dominant  political  force  In  the 


Territory.  The  Mission  witnessed  mass  de- 
monstrations In  support  of  the  movement  in 
all  parts  of  the  Territory." 

Morocco  and  Mauritania  had  previously 
requested  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  regarding  the 
legitimacy  of  their  historical  claims  to  the 
Western  Sahara.  Despite  the  repeated  asser- 
tions I  heard  from  virtually  every  Moroccan 
I  met  that  the  decision  of  the  ICJ  consti- 
tuted a  legal  endorsement  of  their  position, 
the  truth  is  that  the  Court's  ruling,  which 
was  handed  down  in  October  1975.  repre- 
sented a  decisive  rejection  of  the  case  for 
Moroccan  and  Mauritanlan  sovereignty  o\er 
the  Western  Sahara. 

For  while  the  Cotirt  acknowledged  "Indica- 
tions" at  the  time  of  Spanish  colonization 
of  "ties  of  allegiance"  between  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  and  "some,  but  only  some  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  territory" — along 
with  overlapping  "ties"  between  "almost  all 
the  nomadl:  tribes  of  Western  Sahara"  and 
the  "Mauritanlan  entity" — it  declared  that 
these  historic  ties  did  not  amount  to  "effec- 
tive and  exclusive  state  activity"  and  there- 
fore did  "not  establish  any  tie  of  territorial 
sovereignty  between  the  territory  of  Western 
Sahara  and  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco  or  the 
Mauritanlan  entity."  The  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory, therefore,  were  entitled  to  determine 
their  own  future  as  provided  for  in  numer- 
ous U.N.  resolutions. 

Despite  this  adverse  ruling,  Morocco  and 
Mauritania  pursued  their  claims  to  the  West- 
ern Sahara.  In  November  1975,  while  Gen- 
crcl  Franco  lay  on  his  deathbed  In  Madrid 
and  the  Spanish  government  was  politically 
Incapacitated  by  the  impending  succession 
crisis,  Morocco  launched  its  dramatic  "Green 
March."  In  which  350,000  Moroccans,  armed 
only  with  the  Koran  In  one  hand  and  the 
Moroccan  flag  In  the  other,  walked  Into  the 
Sahara  In  a  molem  ritual  of  manifest  des- 
tiny. Confronted  in  a  moment  of  internal 
political  disarray,  Spain  signed  the  tripar- 
tite Madrid  Agreement  on  November  14,  un- 
der which  It  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Western  Sahara  by  February  28,  1976. 

Although  the  Madrid  Accords  established 
a  Moroccan-Mauritanlan  "interim  govern- 
ment" In  the  territory,  they  also  provided 
for  the  "collaboration  of  the  Jema'a,"  the 
largely  Spanish-picked  local  territorial  coun- 
cil; declared  that  the  views  of  the  Saharan 
population,  as  expressed  through  the  Jema'a, 
"will  be  respected";  and  mandated  that  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General  be  Informed  of  the 
various  measures  taken.  Convoked  by  the 
Pollsarlo  Front  only  two  weeks  after  the 
Madrid  Accords,  the  Jema'a  voted  to  dis- 
solve Itself  and  transfer  Its  authority  to  the 
Pollsarlo.  Reassembled  a  few  months  later, 
however,  by  Morocco  and  Mauritania,  it 
agreed  to  the  partition  of  the  Western  Sa- 
hara between  the  two  claimants. 

But  the  withdrawing  Spanish  authorities 
refused  to  attend  this  decisive  session  on  the 
ground  that  the  U.N.  Secretary-Oeneral  had 
declined  to  send  a  representative  to  legiti- 
mate the  consultation,  and  to  this  day  the 
Spanish  have  contended  that  the  second 
Jema'a  vote  did  not  constitute  a  free  and 
genuine  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Saharan 
peoDle.  In  April  1976,  Morocco  and  Mauri- 
tania, claiming  that  a  legitimate  act  of  self- 
determination  had  already  taken  place,  of- 
ficially partitioned  the  Sahara,  with  the 
former  annexing  the  more  populous  and 
phosphate-rich  northern  two-thirds  and  the 
latter  taking  the  southern  third. 

As  the  Moroccan  and  Mauritanlan  military 
moved  In  during  late  1976,  the  Pollsario 
helped  organize  an  exodus  of  much  of  the 
territory's  population  to  Tlndouf,  Algeria, 
where  a  refugee  camp  for  Sahellan  drought 
victims  had  already  been  established.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  the  Front  conducted  an 
Increasingly  successful  hit-and-run  war  for 
Independence  from  Its  Algerian  rear  base, 
backed  by  military  supplies  and  financial  aid 
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from  Algeria  and  Ubya,  Last  August  an  ex- 
hausted Mauritania,  unwilling  to  defend 
Itself  further  against  increasingly  effective 
Pollsarlo  attacks,  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Pollsario.  renouncing  all  territorial 
claims  in  the  Western  Sahara.  In  a  secret 
annex  to  the  treaty.  Mauritania  stipulated 
that  It  would  turn  over  Its  section  of  the 
Sahara — called  the  Tlrls  el  Oharbla — to  the 
Pollsarlo  in  seven  months.  But  Morocco,  un- 
willing to  permit  the  Pollsario  to  establish 
Itself  In  the  southern  part  of  the  territory 
and  determined  in  any  case  to  assert  its  his- 
toric claim  to  the  entire  Western  Sahara, 
promptly  and  forcibly  annexed  the  Tlrls  as 
Its  37th  province. 

Since  January  1979,  the  Pollsarlo  has  also 
mounted  a  series  of  attacks  on  a  stretch  of 
southern  Morocco  which  is  largely  populated 
by  Saharan  exiles  and  related  ethnic  groups. 
Their  purpose  is  evidently  to  further  sap 
Morocco's  will  to  continue  the  war  in  much 
the  same  way  they  succeeded  through  similar 
attacks  against  Mauritania  in  eroding  Mau- 
ritania's commitment  to  the  conflict.  In  the 
Western  Sahara  itself,  over  50.000  Moroccan 
troops  are  Increasingly  confined  to  a  handful 
of  urban  enclaves  (both  north  and  south  of 
the  original  demarcation  line)  where  they 
are  regularly  besieged  by  a  growing  Pollsarlo 
contingent  of  at  least  12-15,000  full-time 
guerrillas. 

The  Pollsarlo's  military  success  In  the  last 
year  has  been  matched  by  Its  growing  diplo- 
matic support.  At  the  recent  summit  meeting 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
In  Monrovia,  Liberia,  a  resolution  calling  for 
e  cease-fire  and  Internationally  supervised 
referendum  to  determine  the  political  future 
of  the  Western  Sahara  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  2  with  8  absentlons.  This  resolu- 
tion was  based  on  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  an  OAU  "wise  men's"  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Presidents  Nlmeirl  of 
Sudan,  Obasanjo  of  Nigeria.  Traor^  of  Mali, 
Tour6  of  Guinea,  and  Nyerere  of  Tanzania. 
The  subsequent  Nonallgned  Conference  In 
Havana  endorsed  the  OAU's  recommenda- 
tions and  condemned  Morocco's  forcible 
seizure  of  the  Tlris  el  Oharbla  following  the 
Polisario-Maurltanla  peace  treaty.  The 
United  Nations,  which  has  consistently  called 
for  self-determination  and  specifically  in- 
vited an  OAU  role,  seems  prepared  to  make  a 
similar  expression.  The  Pollsarlo's  govern- 
ment-in-exUe,  the  Sahara  Arab  Democratic 
Republic,  has  now  been  recognized  by  32 
mainly  African  states.  Their  ranks  comprise 
not  only  the  more  "radical"  regimes  like 
Ethiopia,  Mozambique  and  Benin,  but  also 
"conservative"  countries  like  Togo  and 
Rwanda  and  "moderate"  governments  like 
Mexico,  Tanzania  and  Uganda. 

The  reasons  for  Morocco's  persistence  In  the 
Sahara  include:  a  powerful  nationalism 
which  has  In  recent  times  generated  claims 
to  all  of  Mauritania  and  parts  of  Algeria  and 
Senegal  as  well;  King  Hassan's  use  of  the  "na- 
tional cause"  as  a  means  of  bolstering  his  In- 
ternal political  standing;  control  over  Sa- 
haran phosphates  by  a  country  which  already 
provides  40  percent  of  world  phosphates  ex- 
ports and  could  significantly  enhance  Its 
market  power  by  adding  an  additional  20-25 
percent  from  Bu  Craa;  and  a  concern  about 
the  appearance  of  a  shift  In  the  regional 
power  balance  In  favor  of  the  Pollsarlo's  Al- 
gerian and  Libyan  backers.  For  Algeria,  what 
began  in  1976  as  a  strategic  political  counter 
to  Moroccan  expansionism  and  perhaps  a 
quest  for  a  more  secure  passageway  to  the 
Atlantic  to  facilitate  the  profitable  develop- 
ment of  Its  own  iron  mines  at  Oara  Djelbllet, 
has  since  ripened  Into  an  Ideological  commit- 
ment to  the  same  sort  of  armed  struggle  for 
self-determination  that  Algeria  Itself  en- 
gaged In  two  decades  earlier  and  that  con- 
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When  I  began  my  visit  to  the  region,  I 
leaned  toward  the  view  that  there  might  well 
be  a  convincing  strategic  and  political  case 
for  changing  our  arms  sales  policy  toward 
Morocco.  But  I  came  away  from  my  trip 
persuaded  that  the  proposed  sale  of  offensive 
arms  to  Morocco  for  use  In  the  Western  Sa- 
hara would  have  significantly  negative  con- 
sequences for  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  that  the 
advantages  cited  in  behalf  of  such  a  course  of 
action  are  either  minimal  or  nonexistent. 

In  the  first  place.  It  would  be  a  funda- 
mental contradiction  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  country  was  founded,  as  well  as 
our  commitment  to  human  rights.  If  we  were 
to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  a  genuinely  in- 
digenous and  Internationally  recognized  ef- 
fort to  achieve  self-determination  particu- 
larly In  the  absence  of  any  compelling 
strategic  considerations  to  the  contrary. 

Although  Moroccan  spokesmen  have 
charged  that  the  Pollsarlo  is  mainly  an  Al- 
gerian creation  and  that  Its  following  consists 
largely  of  Algerian  mercenaries  and  Sahellan 
refugees,  these  allegations  are  contradicted 
by  the  reports  of  more  objective  observers. 
It  was  the  1975  U.N.  Visiting  Mission,  dom- 
inated by  representatives  of  two  conservative 
states  (Tran  and  the  Ivory  Coast),  which  first 
brought  the  Pollsarlo  Front's  dominant  polit- 
tlcal  position  In  the  Sahara  to  the  world's 
attention.  More  recent  reports  by  area  spe- 
cialists. Journalists  and  veteran  observers  of 
African  liberation  movements  who  have 
visited  the  Front's  refugee  camps  In  Tlndouf 
and  traveled  with  guerrilla  units  in  the  Sa- 
hara conclude  that  the  Pollsario  Is  over- 
whelmingly based  on  the  Indlgenoxis  Western 
Saharan  population,  that  It  has  managed  to 
create  a  national  as  opposed  to  a  purely 
tribal  sense  of  political  consciousness,  and 
that  It  has  achieved  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  Independent  organizational  competence.' 
As  a  leading  Spanish  official  with  long  expe- 
rience of  the  Western  Sahara  problem  com- 
mented, "The  Pollsarlo  has  created  a 
nation."  * 

Some  have  questioned  the  viability  of  an 
Independent  Saharan  state  In  view  of  the 
Spanish  census  of  1974  which  revealed  only 
74.000  Inhabitants.  However,  both  the  U.N. 
Visiting  Mission  and  more  recent  studies 
suggest  that  the  Spanish  count  omitted  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  nomads  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  exiles  in  Morocco  and  Mauri- 
tania who  had  fled  the  combined  French- 
Spanish  repression  of  1958.  If  one  also  adds 
those  in  neighboring  countries  (especially 
Mauritania)  who  have  an  ethnic  or  familial 
connection  to  the  Saharans  and  would  be 
Inclined  to  cast  their  lot  with  an  Independent 
Saharan  state,  it  Is  reasonable  to  estimate 


»  US.  Policy  and  the  Conflict  in  the  West- 
ern Sahara,  Subcommittees  on  Africa  and  on 
International  Organizations.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
96th  Congress,  1st  Session,  July  23-24,  1979, 
Washington:  GPO,  1979. 

'  Those  not  familiar  with  the  Western 
Sahara  have  sometimes  tended  to  connect 
the  Pollsarlo  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Despite  their  similar  names 
they  have  little  In  common.  The  PTO  Is  for- 
mally committed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Palestinian  state  and  the  elimination  of  an 
existing  state,  Israel,  while  the  Pollsario  Is 
committed  only  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Saharan  state  and  does  not  aim  to  eliminate 
Morocco  as  an  Independent  country.  The  PLO 
has  also  conducted  acts  of  terrorism  against 
civilians,  whereas  the  Pollsarlo  campaign  is 
directed  against  military  rather  than  civilian 
targets. 


a  population  of  at  least  125.000  to  160.000.* 
In  any  case,  with  Its  natural  resources  of 
phosphates  and  Its  rich  coastal  flsherlea. 
not  to  mention  possibilities  for  iron  and  oil, 
the  Western  Sahara  should  not  have  great 
difficulty  In  supporting  Its  modest  popula- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  character  of  the  conflict 
and  the  nature  of  the  weapons  It  is  using. 
the  Impression  has  developed  In  some  West- 
ern circles  that  the  Pollsario  Is  the  cutting 
edge  of  Soviet  expansion  In  the  Maghreb. 
Actually,  based  on  my  personal  conversations 
with  the  Pollsario  leadership  as  well  as 
other  sources.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Front  Is  neither  pro-Marxist  nor  pro-Soviet 
In  response  to  questions,  the  Pollsario  lead- 
ers Indicated  that.  In  the  context  of  an  In- 
dependent Saharan  state,  they  would  be  in- 
clined, for  economic,  cultural  and  geopolit- 
ical reasons,  to  look  toward  the  West,  not  the 
East,  for  support. 

In  fact,  they  are  the  only  major  liberation 
movement  In  Africa  that  has  not  received 
direct  Soviet.  Cuban  or  Chinese  military  as- 
sistance. A  substantial  amount  of  their 
equipment  is  Soviet  in  origin,  but  this  has 
been  transferred  from  Algeria  and  Libya, 
which  purchased  the  arms  with  hard  curren- 
cy. There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets,  who 
have  a  substantial  Investment  in  Moroccan 
phosphates,  have  approved  or  encouraged 
these  transfers  and  Indeed  no  Eastern  bloc 
country  has  yet  recognized  the  Pollsario  gov- 
ernment-ln-exile.  The  Pollsarlo's  main  politi- 
cal effort  in  Europe  lias  been  directed  toward 
the  West  European  democratic  socialist  par- 
ties, not  the  East  European  communist  par- 
ties. 

Concerning  future  Intraregionsl  relations, 
the  Front's  leadership  acknowledges  its  in- 
tention to  maintain  close  relations  with  Al- 
geria but  also  places  considerable  emphads 
on  the  necessity  of  cooperation  with  Moroc- 
co "since  we  share  500  kilometers  of  border 
with  Morocco  but  only  50  with  Algeria."  A» 
an  Illustration  of  their  desire  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  they  cite  the  clause  in  the 
Maurttanla-Pollsario  peace  treaty  which 
would  have  delayed  a  Pollsario  administra- 
tion for  seven  months,  thereby  providing  the 
King  with  an  opportunity  to  save  face  In  the 
context  of  his  Joining  a  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation. 

Given  its  diplomatic  preferences,  the  Ptdl- 
sarto  Front  has  retrained  from  asking  the 
Soviets  for  military  support  because  It  does 
not  vrant  to  Internationalize  the  conflict.  But 
if  the  United  States  changes  Its  policy  and 
begins  to  provide  Morocco  with  new  counter- 
insurgency  equipment  tor  use  in  the  Western 
Sahara,  it  could  pxish  the  Front  toward  glo- 
bal alignments  which  would  be  unfavorable 
to  our  own  interests  in  the  region.  In  any 
case,  while  we  may  not  have  any  real  Inter- 
est in  facilitating  the  establishment  of  a  Sa- 
haran homeland  in  the  Western  Sahara,  nei- 
ther do  we  have  any  signlflcant  interest  in 
preventing  it. 

Second,  aooordlng  to  U.S.  military  experts, 
the  Moroccan  army  Is  unlikely  to  achieve 
anything  more  than  marginal  improvements 
In  Its  unfavorable  military  position  no  mat- 
ter what  equipment  we  provide.  The  major 
weaknesses  of  the  Moroccan  military  in  the 
Western  Sahara  are  in  the  areas  of  communi- 
cations, command  iUid  control.  The  problem 
lies  In  the  King's  refusal  to  grant  his  Arid 
commanders  enough  autonomy  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  each  other  and  to  reset 
quickly  to  local  circumstances.  Since  King 
Hassan  fears  a  renewal  of  the  coup  attempts 


'This  Is  the  conclusion  of  a  forthcoming 
Ford  Foundation-sponsored  study  of  the 
Western  Saharan  issue  by  Tony  Hodges.  See 
also  footnote  1  above. 
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of  1971  and  1972,  be  continues  to  insist  on 
overcentrallzed  conununlcatlons  and  com- 
mand structures. 

Thus,  several  hours  often  pass  between  a 
reported  attack  on  a  Moroccan  garrison  and 
the  arrival  of  nearby  air  power,  since  the 
request  has  to  go  through  Rabat.  Further- 
more, field  commanders  lack  the  authority  to 
embark  on  preventive  patrolling.  These  con- 
ditions also  help  sap  military  morale,  as  do 
the  luif  avorable  climate,  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  Pollsarlo  guerrillas,  and  the  gap  be- 
tween largely  Incompetent  (but  loyal),  cor- 
rupt senior  officers  and  middle  or  lower  rank- 
ing cadres.  Sophisticated  American  arms, 
however  generously  supplied,  will  prove  in- 
effective in  the  absence  of  a  significant  Im- 
provement in  the  ability  of  the  Moroccan 
army  to  effectively  Integrate  them  into  its 
order  of  battle. 

Third,  a  change  in  our  arms  sales  policy 
toward  Morocco  would  probably  halt  the  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  In  oiir  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationship  with  Algeria, 
which  became  a  much  more  important 
economic  partner  of  the  United  SUtes  than 
Morocco.  Thus  Algeria  provides  nine  percent 
of  our  crude  oil  Imports  (16  percent  of  East 
Coast  imports)  and  two  percent  of  our  total 
natural  gas  consumption;  U.S.  firms  have 
won  over  $6  billion  in  construction  contracts 
since  the  early  19708;  and  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  and  guarantees  now  total  $1.4 
biUlon. 

Politically.  Algeria  tends  to  be  remembered 
for  Its  militant  sponsorship  of  a  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order  as  well  as  support 
for  a  potpourri  of  national  liberation  move- 
ments. However,  there  is  strong  evidence, 
particularly  since  the  election  of  Chadli 
Benjedld  to  succeed  the  late  Houari  Boume- 
dlenne  as  President  in  February  1979,  that 
Algeria  has  begun  to  take  more  moderate 
positions  on  a  number  of  international  issues 
which  are  consistent  with  our  own  policy 
objectives.  The  Algerians  worked  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  India  at  Havana  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  Cuba  from  directing  the  nonaligned 
movement  toward  a  distinctly  pro-Soviet  po- 
sition; favored  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
confilct  between  North  and  South  Yemen  at 
a  time  when  the  Soviets  were  supporting  the 
latter  in  the  use  of  military  forces;  opposed 
Soviet  policy  in  Ethiopia  and  Uganda  by 
supporting  the  Eritreans  and  the  Tanzanian- 
aided  overthrow  of  Idi  Amin;  and  stiffened 
their  previously  tolerant  attitude  toward  air- 
plane hijacking. 

In  the  course  of  my  conversations  with 
high  Algerian  officials,  they  privately  ac- 
knowledged that  the  state  of  Israel  Is  an 
"historical  reality"  whose  existence  must  be 
taken  into  account  In  the  context  of  a  com- 
prehensive resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East,  criticized  Cuba's  overambltlous 
policy  in  Africa  auid  the  Vietnamese  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  expressed  Interest  in  pur- 
chasing U.S.  military  supplies.  Furthermore, 
unlike  Boumedienne,  Benjedld  appears  to  be 
much  moT«  of  pragmatlst  than  an  ideologue, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  and 
when  the  new  Algerian  President  consoli- 
dates his  power,  the  stage  will  be  set  for 
further  progress  in  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  But  such  an  Improvement  will 
probably  become  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve  if,  in  the  interim,  we  abandon  our 
policy  of  neutrality  and  tilt  In  favor  of  Mo- 
rocco by  providing  it  with  arms  for  use  in  the 
Sahara. 

Fourth,  a  change  in  our  arms-sales  poUcy 
would  have  adverse  consequences  for  our 
relations  with  a  number  of  important  African 
and  Third  World  countries.  The  OAU  8\un- 
mlfs  overwhelming  approval  last  July  of  the 
recommendations  of  Its  wise  men  for  a  cease- 
fire and  Internationally  supervised  referen- 
dum constituted  a  real  watershed  in  Africa's 
view  of  the  Western  Sahara  Issue.  It  repre- 
sented a  clear  turn  away  from  the  Organiza- 
tion's previous  temporizing  i4>proach,  reflect- 


ing both  the  Polisario's  military  and  diplo- 
matic gains  and  the  wise  men's  own  research 
into  an  unresolved  problem  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

Of  course  OAU  resolutions  do  not.  In  and 
of  themselves,  convey  the  intensity  of  Afri- 
can feeling  on  an  issue,  or  the  extent  to 
which  an  apparently  opposed  U.S.  policy 
could  affect  our  African  relations.  Obviously 
the  Western  Sahara  is  not  going  to  replace 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia,  Namibia  and  South 
Africa  a.z  the  main  area  of  African  Interest 
In  International  affairs.  Yet  I  was  impressed 
by  OAU  Chairman  and  Llberlan  President 
Tolbert's  observation  that  the  OAU  vote  in- 
dicated "a  clear  consensus  In  Africa  for  self- 
determination  in  the  Western  Sahara"  and 
that  "Africa  would  look  with  much  disfavor" 
upon  a  change  in  our  arms  sales  p>ollcy. 

Other  important  friends  of  the  United 
States  In  Africa,  particularly  Nigeria  and 
TanzanU,  who  have  appreciated  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Carter  Administration  to 
view  African  problems  in  an  African  context, 
would  also  see  such  a  change  in  policy  as  an 
Implicit  repudiation  of  the  new  direction  in 
which  the  President  has  steered  our  African 
policy.  While  few  states  are  likely  to  permit 
bUateral  relations  with  the  United  States  to 
suffer  due  to  this  Issue  alone,  a  change  in  our 
policy  could  contribute  to  cumulative  down- 
turns where  there  are  also  other  matters  of 
concern. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  OAU  vote,  we  are 
seeing  growing  support  for  the  Pollsarlo  po- 
sition at  the  United  Nations,  in  other  world 
forums,  and  In  Individual  acts  of  diplomatic 
recognition.  Because  the  United  States  must 
seek  diplomatic  support  In  a  variety  of  mul- 
tilateral Institutions,  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  antagonize  African  and  Third 
World  nations  on  a  major  Issue  unless  there 
were  compelling  strategic  and  political  Inter- 
ests at  stake.  For  exsmnple,  at  the  World 
Health  Assembly  last  June,  and  In  a  variety 
of  International  meetings  subsequently,  it 
was  the  voting  strength  of  the  Africans  which 
blocked  Arab  efforts  to  take  punitive  action 
against  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  African  group 
in  the  nonaligned  movement  joined  with 
others  to  successfully  block  efforts  at  Havana 
to  expel  Egypt.  A  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Morocco  with  offen- 
sive arms — clearly  contradicting  the  OAU 
resolution  calling  for  a  cease-fire  and  an 
exercise  In  self-determination — could  make 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  attain  such  sup- 
port from  African  and  other  Third  World 
countries  in  the  future. 

Fifth,  a  decision  to  provide  Morocco  with 
new  arms  suitable  for  use  In  the  Sahara 
would  require  us  simultaneously  to  change 
our  interpretation  of  the  1960  U.S.-Morocco 
military  agreement  imder  which  Morocco  is 
not  permitted  to  use  American  weapons  out- 
side of  Its  internationally  recognized  borders. 
Such  a  relnterpretatlon  would  constitute  a 
significant  retreat  from  the  Administration's 
own  efforts  to  prevent  U.S.  arms  exports  from 
contributing  to  dangerous  military  conflicts 
abroad. 

For  almost  two  years  we  have  maintained  a 
policy  of  refitsing  to  sell  Morocco  the  equip- 
ment In  question  precisely  because  Morocco 
refuses  to  abide  by  our  existing  interpreta- 
tion of  the  1960  agreement  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  U.8.  weapons  in  the  Sahara.  In 
fact,  Morocco  today  continues  to  use  our  F-S 
aircraft  and  106  mm.  recoiUess  guns  in  the 
Western  Sahara  *  despite  official  U.S.  requests 
to  redeploy  such  equipment  to  Morocco 
proper.  For  us  now  to  revise  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  agreement  In  order  to  sell  Morocco 
new  arms  for  the  Sahara  would  be  to  condone 
Morocco's  past  behavior  and  invite  similar 
violations  of  U.S.  restrictions  elsewhere. 

Part  of  the  rationale  for  both  new  equip- 

*  US.  Policy  and  the  Conflict  in  the  West- 
em  Sahara,  p.  1(3. 


ment  and  a  new  Interpretation  of  the  bilat- 
eral accord  is  that  since  the  Pollsarlo  has 
launched  an  intensified  series  of  atUcks  on 
southern  Morocco,  Morocco  now  needs  to  use 
U.S.  arms  In  the  Sahara  in  order  to  defend 
Its  own  recognized  borders.  However,  it  is  one 
thing  to  countenance  Morocco's  occasional 
use  of  American  equipment  to  respond  to 
specific  attacks  upon  Its  internationally  rec- 
ognized territory  and  quite  another  to  revise 
our  Interpretation  of  the  bilateral  military 
accord  in  the  context  of  Mdrocco's  continu- 
ing campaign  to  enforce  its  claim  of  sover- 
eignty in  the  Western  Sahara— a  claim 
which  has  not  been  recognized  by  a  single 
country  In  the  world.  Such  action  would 
clearly  go  against  the  grain  of  our  govern- 
ments  past  support  for  the  international  le- 
gal doctrine  of  "proportionate"  reprisal  un- 
der which  we  have  accepted  only  limited  use 
by  Israel  of  American  military  equipment  in 
Its  effort  to  strike  back  at  PLO  terrorists  in 
southern  Lebanon. 

Another  element  of  the  proposed  relnter- 
pretatlon is  the  notion  that  Morocco's  "ad- 
ministrative authority"  over  the  Western 
Sahara  Justifies  its  use  of  U.S.  equipment  for 
"Internal  defense  and  security"  in  the  ad- 
ministered areas.  But  this  would  require  us 
to  ignore  the  clear  intention  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  to  deal  with  the  Western 
Saharan  problem  by  political,  not  military, 
action,  as  well  as  our  own  statements  of  sup- 
port for  a  regional  solution.  The  OAU  has 
specifically  called  lor  the  "preparation  of  an 
atmosphere  suitable  for  peace  in  the  region 
through  an  immediate  and  general  cease- 
fire." in  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Africa.  Nicholas  Vellotes.  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  declared, 
"We  hope  that  the  Issue  can  be  solved  on  a 
regional  basis,  specifically  by  the  OAU,"  and 
Harold  Saunders,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
said  "We  have  offered  to  help  (the  OAU  and 
other  mediators]  in  any  way  that  we  can."' 

Finally,  whatever  the  legal  case  for  permit- 
ting Morocco  to  defend  that  part  of  the 
Sahara  over  which  It  has  exercised  de  facto 
administrative  control  since  1975,  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  merit  In  the  argu- 
ment that  Morocco  should  be  allowed  to  use 
American  military  equipment  In  that  part  of 
the  Western  Sahara  which  Morocco  recently 
moved  Into  over  the  opposition  of  its  former 
Maurltanlan  partner.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
giving  Morocco  permission  to  utilize  Amer- 
ican military  equipment  throughout  the 
Western  Sahara  could  be  in  any  way  squared 
with  the  relevant  legislation's  reference  to 
"legitimate  self-defense."  It  would  in  fact 
be  seen  by  the  world  as  a  reward  for  aggres- 
sion. 

rv 

In  view  of  the  demonstrable  disadvantages 
essoclated  with  the  Administration's  newly 
announced  policy  of  providing  Morocco  with 
arms  specifically  suitable  for  use  In  the  West- 
ern Sahara,  what  are  the  presumed  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  this  course? 

Some  have  argued  that  we  should  alter 
our  existing  arms  sales  policy  in  order  to 
maintain  or  enhance  our  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  with  the  pro-Western  regime  In 
Morocco,  or  even  to  prevent  a  friendly  King 
from  having  to  give  up  his  throne  because 
be  had  to  give  up  the  Western  Sahara. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Morocco  has  been 
helpful  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  West  In 
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general,  and  the  United  States  in  particular. 
The  Moroccan  government  does,  for  example, 
permit  port  visits  by  our  ships  and  refueling 
stops  by  our  airplanes.  It  helped  facilitate 
the  initial  Sadat-Begin  contacts  which  later 
culminated  in  the  Camp  David  Agreements. 
And  It  sent  troops  to  Zaire's  Shaba  province 
to  protect  Western  Interests  at  the  time  of 
the  aeoond  Invasion  of  Za'ire  by  Katangan 
e'ciles  living  In  Angola. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  relationship 
with  Morocco  is  to  be  seen  In  its  proper 
perspective.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Morocco  has  occasionally  acted  In  ways  that 
are  not  compatible  with  our  regional  con- 
cerns: It  dispatched  three  brigades  to  fight 
against  Israel  In  the  1973  War:  It  voted  for 
the  1975  U.N.  resolution  stating  that  "Zion- 
ism Is  a  form  of  racism";  It  joined  the  other 
hard-line  Arab  states  at  the  Baghdad  Sum- 
mit In  October  1978  In  denouncing  the  peace 
treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt;  It  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Cairo;  and 
It  excluded  an  Egyptian  delegation  from  the 
Islamic  Conference  at  Fez  last  spring.  Con- 
sequently, while  we  clearly  have  an  Interest 
In  a  close  and  constructive  relationship  with 
Morocco,  we  have  no  obligation,  morally  or 
politically,  to  support  Morocco  In  what  is 
essentially  an  un<ust  and  unwlnnable  war. 

Fortunately,  there  are  other  ways  In  which 
we  can  Indicate  a  continuing  responsiveness 
to  Morocco's  legitimate  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary requirements.  We  could,  for  example, 
continue  to  provide  Morocco  with  arms  pri- 
marily designed  for  the  defense  of  Morocco 
rather  than  the  annexation  of  the  Western 
Sahara,  while  IncreMlng  the  level  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  assistance.  Last 
spring  when  the  Administration  was  review- 
ing Its  arms  sales  policy  toward  Morocco,  It 
Indicated  that  our  refusal  to  provide  Mo- 
rocco with  offensive  arms  had  catised  a  sig- 
nificant strain  In  the  overall  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Yet  In  spite  of  that. 
King  Hassan  and  his  principal  advisers  re- 
cently described  the  state  of  U.S. -Moroccan 
relations  as  "excellent." 

In  part,  this  reflected  U.S.  cooperation  In 
the  return  airlift  of  Moroccan  troops  from 
Shaba,  Congress'  recent  decision  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  overall  military  aid  by  50  per- 
cent, and  the  Aduiinlstratlon's  earlier  ap- 
proval of  the  sale  of  U.S. -licensed,  Italian- 
made  Chinook  helicopters  contracted  for 
prior  to  the  Imposition  of  our  Saharan  re- 
strictions, as  well  as  spare  parts  and  am- 
munition for  previously  supplied  P-6  aircraft. 

The  Moroccan  government  also  has  Its  own 
Interest  in  maintaining  good  relations  with 
the  United  States  even  If  there  continue  to 
be  restrictions  on  the  use  of  our  military 
equipment.  After  France,  we  are  Morocco's 
greatest  Western  source  of  economic  and 
military  assistance,  and  our  moderating  dip- 
lomatic influence  would  be  an  important 
trump  card  for  Morocco  in  an  eventual  nego- 
tiation to  end  the  war  In  the  Sahara.  Tn  fact, 
the  Moroccan  leaders  with  whom  I  spoke  put 
much  more  emphasis  on  the  need  for  U.S. 
diplomatic  understanding  than  they  did  on 
the  need  for  new  arms.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  conservative  Moroccan 
leadership  would  turn  in  spite  toward  the 
Soviets  even  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
latter  wished  to  antagonize  the  Third  World 
by  associating  Itself  with  a  war  against  self- 
determination. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  we  continue 
to  be  responsive  to  the  Moroccan  govern- 
ment's need  for  defensive  arms,  economic 
assistance  and  diplomatic  ties,  our  refusal 
to  supply  the  requested  counterlnsurgency 
equipment  should  not  occasion  a  serious 
break  In  our  relationship  with  the  King. 

Some  have  speculated  that  a  wllUngness 
to  be  more  forthcoming  in  the  sale  of  offen- 
sive American  arms  would  encourage  Moroc- 
co to  reverse  Its  current  opposition  to  the 
Egyptian-Israeli    peace   treaty,    thereby   ad- 


vancing U.S.  Interests  In  the  Middle  East. 
But  a  more  credible  reading  is  that  the 
King  has  decided  to  sever  relations  with 
Egypt  and  refrain  from  supporting  the  Camp 
David  process  because  he  clearly  believes  that 
the  opposite  course  would  be  incompatible 
with  his  own  political  Interest  In  avoiding 
Isolation  within  the  Arab  world.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Saudis, 
who  steadfastly  opposed  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
treaty,  are  now  Morocco's  leading  source  of 
external  assistance  and  have  offered  to  pay 
for  any  new  American  arms.  To  the  extent 
that  Morocco  is  reljrlng  on  Saudi  Arabia  for 
financial  assistance  in  acquiring  the  arms 
it  hopes  for  from  the  United  States,  It  Is 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  King  would 
take  a  course  of  action  that  would  be  un- 
welcome to  his  Saudi  supporters. 

Some  are  also  persuaded  that.  In  view  of 
the  Impressive  mobilization  of  the  Moroccan 
people  during  the  Oreen  March  and  their 
continued  overt  support  of  the  war  for  the 
Sahara,  the  King  could  not  survive  political- 
ly if  he  agreed  to  substantial  concessions 
to  the  Pollsarlo.  Thus  they  urge  a  change  In 
our  arms  sales  policy  to  enable  a  relatively 
pro-Western  regime  to  continue  In  power. 
Yet  both  governmental  analysts  and  journal- 
ists have  detected  a  growing  war-weariness 
In  Morocco  during  the  last  year,  evidenced 
by  private  anti-war  expressions  among  the 
heavily  taxed  upper-middle  class,  widespread 
strikes  by  workers  unwilling  to  sacrifice  for 
the  "national  cause,"  and  reports  of  anti- 
war sentiment  In  Important  sections  of  the 
army. 

Notwithstanding  the  diverse  discontents 
caused  by  the  confilct  and  its  consequences, 
the  Moroccan  political  parties — from  the 
Communists  on  the  Left  to  the  Istlqlal  na- 
tionalists on  the  Right — do  tend  to  be  more 
monarchical  than  the  monarch  on  this  Issue. 
And  the  King  has  legitimate  reason  to  fear 
that  a  precipitate  withdrawal  from  the  Sa- 
hara could  lead  to  his  own  downfall.  A  num- 
ber of  well-informed  U.S.  experts  believe, 
however,  that  the  King  might  well  be  able  to 
prepare  his  country  for  a  realistic  but  face- 
saving  settlement.  Indeed  it  Is  quite  possible 
that  the  King  faces  greater  risks  to  his 
throne — from  both  the  Right  and  the  Left — 
by  continuing  an  imwinnable  and  expensive 
war  than  by  moving  carefully  to  end  It.  In 
this  sense,  the  sale  of  offensive  Amerian 
arms  to  Morocco  for  use  In  the  Sahara  may 
do  more  ultimately  to  tindermlne  the  mon- 
archy than  to  shore  It  up. 

The  real  threat  to  the  King  is  not  from 
without  but  from  within.  If  there  Is  no  way 
be  can  militarily  drive  the  Pollsarlo  from  the 
field,  there  is  also  no  way  the  Pollsarlo  can 
militarily  force  Morocco  out  of  the  Western 
Sahara.  But  by  enouraglng  the  King  to  main- 
tain the  Illusion  that  a  military  victory  is 
possible,  we  are  much  more  likely  to  prolong 
the  war  than  to  shorten  It.  And  with  Morocco 
spending  a  million  dollars  a  day  on  a  war  it 
cannot  win  the  King  will  be  less  able  to  deal 
with  the  festering  problems  within  Morocco 
Itself. 

Recognizing  the  overriding  U.S.  Interest  In 
preventing  the  Internationalization  of  what 
has  thus  far  been  a  localized  crisis,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  argued  that  a  change  In 
policy  would  Increase  our  Influence  with 
Morocco,  putting  us  In  a  better  position  to 
urge  a  negotiated  solution  of  the  conflict.  In 
reality,  the  proposed  arms  sales  would  be 
more  likely  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  conversations  with  the 
King  and  his  chief  military  advisers,  they 
made  It  clear  that  they  looked  toward  U.8. 
arms  for  the  Sahara  as  a  means  of  producing 
a  quick  Moroccan  victory.  To  the  extent  that 
Moroccan  decision-nuJcers  believe  that  a 
military  victory  Is  possible — In  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  knowledgeable  military  analysts 
that  such  a  victory  is  Impossible — our  sell- 
ing Morocco  arms  suitable  for  use  in  the 


Sahara  would  not  encourage  it  to  make  the 
concessions  necessary  for  a  diplomatic  a^u- 
tion  of  the  conflict. 

Morocco's  failure  to  explore  new  negoti- 
ating possibilities  at  the  time  of  the  Maurl- 
tanlan-Pollsarlo  treaty.  Its  forcible  annexa- 
tion of  the  ex-Maurltanlan  sector,  and  Ita 
continued  refusal  to  admit  that  It  Is  fighting 
an  indigenous  foe  in  the  Western  Sahara. 
all  suggest  that  new  American  arms  will  be 
used  with  the  aim  of  securing  a  military 
victory  rather  than  to  facilitate  a  negotiated 
settlement.  On  the  other  band,  an  Ineffectual 
but  provocative  U.S.  policy  change  Is  likely 
to  result  In  a  hardening  of  the  Algerian  and 
Pollsarlo  positions,  and  to  the  extent  that 
their  cooperation  Is  necessary  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  problem  It  will  probably  re- 
duce the  chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Most  Important,  the  lotiger  the  conflict 
goes  on  the  greater  are  the  risks  of  escala- 
tion and  Internationalization.  With  the  Poll- 
sarlo now  engaged  in  periodic  raids  against 
Morocco  proper,  the  King  Is  under  consider- 
able pressure  from  fnistrated  military  cc»n- 
manders  and  an  angry  population  to  strike 
back  at  the  main  Pollsarlo  bases  In  Algeria. 
So  far  Morocco  has  acted  with  great  restraint 
In  responding  to  these  Pollsarlo  Incursloas. 
But  the  possibility  of  regular  Moroccan 
forces  engaging  In  "hot  pnrsult"  of  Pollsarlo 
guerrillas,  and  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
Algerian  army,  cannot  be  dismissed.  Lately 
Egypt  has  become  somewhat  Involved  In  the 
conflict  by  shipping  Morocco  light  arms  and 
ammunition.  Until  now,  the  Pollsarlo  Front 
has  refrained  from  large-scale  recruitment 
of  ethnic  Saharans  living  in  Mauritania  or 
from  using  Maurltanlan  territory  to  mount 
attacks  on  Moroccan  positions  In  the  Sa- 
hara. Nor  has  It  acted  to  obtain  advanced 
military  equipment  or  advisers  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Cuba.  If  we  change  our  policy, 
the  Eastern  bloc  countries  could  see  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  an  advantage,  partlctilarly 
in  view  of  the  Polisario's  favorable  military 
prospects  and  widespread  diplomatic  sup- 
port, and  move  to  become  involved  in  a 
conflict  from  which  they  have  thus  far 
abstained. 

Finally,  some  have  suggested  that  a  change 
In  cur  arms  sales  policy  would  be  seen  by 
other  countries  as  a  manifestation  of  our 
willingness  to  help  a  friend  in  need  and 
would  therefore  bolster  our  overall  global 
credibility  In  the  aftermath  of  perceived  de- 
feats in  Angola,  Iran  and  Nicaragua.  While 
there  are  some  countries  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Egypt  which  would  be  clearly 
pleased  by  such  a  development,  even  they  do 
not  view  cur  arms  sales  policy  toward  Moroc- 
co sa  a  litmus  test  of  our  determination  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  friendly  countries.  For 
example,  the  Saudis  assigned  an  inflnltely 
higher  priority  to  U.S.  military  support  of 
neighboring  North  Yemen  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  South  Yemen  last  year  than  they 
do  to  U.S.  military  a^-slstance  to  Morocco 
In  the  Sahara.  Other  friends  of  the  United 
States  with  interests  in  the  region  would  be 
very  displeased,  particularly  Spain  (whose 
Prime  Minister  has  declared  that  self-deter- 
mination has  not  yet  taken  place  and  whose 
governing  party  recognizes  the  Pollsarlo 
Front  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
Saharan  people).  The  French  position  Is 
characteristically  ambiguous.  While  aban- 
doning previous  official  rhetoric  against 
"mlcrostates"  and  placing  some  restrictions 
on  arms  deliveries  and  new  arms  contracts 
for  Morocco,  the  French  would  apparently 
like  the  United  States  to  assume  a  military 
role  that  they  themselves  have  partially  re- 
linquished due  to  their  own  Interests  In 
Algeria.  Africa  and  the  Third  World. 

Actually,  a  change  In  our  arms  sales  pol- 
icy would  virtually  guarantee  the  very  crisis 
of  credibility  that  It  purports  to  avoid.  Since 
the  equipment  In  question  would  not  slgnlfl- 
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cantly  alter  the  Moroccan  military  and  dip- 
lomatic position,  It  would  simply  link  us 
more  closely  with  a  deteriorating  situation. 
As  in  Angola,  increased  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment without  corresponding  prospects  (or 
military  success  could  lead  to  a  widening  In- 
ternational credibility  gap  and  domestic  re- 
criminations as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
the  extent  that  we  provide  Morocco  with 
arms  for  its  own  self-defense  but  not  for  use 
in  the  Sahara,  we  can  maintain  that  we  are 
willing  to  help  cur  friends,  but  not  by  pro- 
viding as;lstance  in  a  war  of  dubious  legiti- 
macy which  has  attracted  virtually  no  inter- 
national support.  At  the  same  time,  we 
could  explain  to  the  Saudis  and  Egyptians 
that  U.S.  arms  cannot  reverse  Morocco's 
military  and  diplomatic  decline  but  might 
provoke  a  dangerous  escalation,  and  we  could 
encourage  them  to  work  for  a  political  solu- 
tion. 

V 

Beyond  providing  Morocco  with  additional 
aaslatance  for  its  legitimate  military  and 
economic  concerns  while  maintaining  a 
policy  of  neutrality  in  the  dispute  in  the 
Western  Sahara,  there  are  other  things  that 
the  United  States  could  do  to  advance  Its 
Interests  in  the  region. 

Our  primary  objective  should  be  to  facil- 
itate a  resolution  of  the  conflict.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  negotiated  settlement  will  not  be 
easy  to  achieve.  On  both  the  substance  of  a 
solution  as  well  as  the  modalities  of  a 
negotiation  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are 
far  apart.  Morocco,  contending  that  the 
Pollsarlo  is  not  a  free  agent,  insists  on  solv- 
ing the  problem  throiigh  bilateral  discus- 
sions with  Algeria,  which  It  firmly  believes 
holds  the  key  to  a  solution.  Algeria,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  the  position  that  the  con- 
flict in  the  Sahara  is  between  the  Pollsarlo 
and  Morocco,  and  that  any  negotiation  to 
brln^  the  war  to  an  end  should  be  between 
them.  Similarly,  while  Mm'occo  Is  prepared 
to  accept  a  settlement  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  autonomy  within  the  framework  of 
Moroccan  sovereignty,  but  Is  not  willing  to 
consider  a  withdrawal  from  the  Western  Sa- 
hara, the  Pollsarlo  Is  insisting  on  complete 
Independence  (or  at  least  the  right  of  self- 
determination  which,  in  their  view,  would 
produce  the  same  result)  and  categorically 
rejects  the  possibility  of  accepting  autonomy 
In  lieu  of  sovereignty. 

It  probably  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  United  Stetes  to  take  the  initiative  In 
seeking  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. We  could,  however,  quietly  encourage 
other  Interested  parties,  such  as  Spain, 
Saudi  Arabia.  France  and  the  OAU,  to  take 
the  Initiative  in  moving  the  dispute  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

Whether  or  not  the  final  determination  of 
Western  Saharan  sovereignty  comes  through 
an  Internationally  supervised  referendum 
(as  recommended  by  the  OAU  and  other 
international  organizations)."  other  possible 
arrangements  which  might  be  conducive  to 
compromise  Include:  the  establishment  of  a 
loos*  political  and  economic  confederation  in 
the  region  as  one  means  of  providing  the 
Pollsarlo  with  a  political  entity  In  the  West- 
wn  Sahara  while  simultaneously  saving  Kine 

w2^^%*^P'*^''"'=  '•**:  •'°"»*  Moroccan- 
western  Saharan  ownership  and  management 
or  the  phosphate  mine  at  Bu  Craa  (currently 
Morocco  owns  66  percent  and  Spain  35  per- 
cent, although  there  has  been  no  producMon 
for  several  years  due  to  wartime  insecurity)  • 
and  provision  for  continued  Moroccan  acces^ 

•  While  the  modalities  of  such  a  referen- 

^ne'i^r  "r  """P'«-  »^«y  would  not  Se 
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to  sub-Saharan  Africa  through  minor  adjust- 
ments in  the  borders  of  an  Independent 
Western  Sahara. 

We  should  also  quietly  ease  the  existing 
prohibitions  on  contacts  between  our  diplo- 
mats and  Pollsarlo  officials  and  on  visits  by 
our  diplomatic  personnel  to  the  Moroccan- 
held  areas  of  the  Western  Sahara.  These  self- 
imposed  restrictions  were  originally  based  on 
a  well-intentioned  desire  to  appear  neutral 
on  the  substance  of  the  dispute.  But  for  us 
to  continue  these  restrictions  in  the  current 
circumstances  Is  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
information  needed  for  rational  decision- 
making on  a  major  world  problem.  We  paid 
a  significant  political  price  for  depriving 
ourselves  of  such  potentially  Informative 
contacts  In  Iran,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
make  the  same  mistake  again. 

The  case  of  the  Western  Sahara  illustrates 
the  need  to  avoid  an  approach  to  foreign 
policy  problems  that  poe  a  stark  contrast 
between  a  "globalist"  position  of  supporting 
our  friends  regardless  of  the  Indigenous  reali- 
ties and  a  "reglonallst"  position  of  adapting 
to  local  circumstance-  regardle<'s  of  Inter- 
national Implications.  It  is  true  that  Morocco 
Is  a  friend  in  difficulty  but  there  is  more  than 
one  way  that  we  can  restx>nd  to  Its  need  for 
external  assistance.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances the  sale  of  counterlnsurgency  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Morocco  for  use  in  Its  war 
of  annexation  in  the  Western  Sahara  Is  com- 
patible neither  with  our  Ideals  nor  our 
Interests. 
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SPECIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AND 
CARIBBEAN  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1979 — S.  2012 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1641 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2012,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  as- 
sistance in  support  of  peaceful  and  dem- 
ocratic processes  of  development  in  Cen- 
tral America,  with  special  attention  to 
reestablishing  condition.s  of  stability  and 
growth  in  the  Nicaraguan  economy,  and 
to  provide  additional  economic  support 
for  other  countries  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrXEE  ON  THE  JtJDICIART 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day to  consider  the  committee's  budget 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMtTTXE  ON  FOaOON  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on  pend- 
ing executive  nominations,  proposed 
hearings  on  nonproliferatlon.  and  Sen- 
ate Resolution  299,  Senator  Bkllmon's 
study  of  foreign  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR    DECLINING    INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE    SHARE 

•  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
we  approved  the  President's  trade  re- 
organization plan  that  attempts  to  re- 
order, streamline,  and  otherwise  ration- 
alize the  administration  of  international 
trade  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  this  reorganization  plan  we  were  not 
merely  addressing  imperfections  in  the 
machinery  of  Government — we  were  ad- 
dressing an  issue  which  represents  the 
lifeblood  of  this  Nation's  economy.  In 
an  interdependent  world  economy,  the 
international  competitiveness  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  trade  bears  on  more  than 
an  exclusive  community  of  export  com- 
panies. In  fact,  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  compete  in  world  markets  will 
increasingly  affect  every  facet  of  our 
economy.  Indeed,  our  ability  to  compete 
overseas  is  no  longer  a  luxury  made 
available  by  an  indefinitely  expanding 
domestic  market.  The  situation  instead 
is  one  in  which  we  will  depend  increas- 
ingly on  overseas  markets  to  support 
growth  and  employment,  and  more  criti- 
cally, one  in  which  international  com- 
petitiveness will  determine  our  ability 
to  compete  in  our  home  markets. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  concerning  the 
critical  need  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  export  promo- 
tion, a  recent  survey  of  1,000  major  U.S. 
corporations  conducted  by  the  New  York 
consulting  firm  Egon  Zehnder  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  reveals  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment does  the  poorest  job  of  any  in- 
dustrial country  In  the  world  in  promot- 
ing its  exports.  Indeed,  57  percent  of  the 
respondents  classified  the  United  States 
as  one  of  the  world's  two  worst  export 
promoters. 

The  data  reveal  the  job  ahead  of  us. 
Since  1960,  our  share  of  world  markets 
has  declined  from  20  percent  to  14  per- 
cent. Yet  more  crucial  to  employment 
and  growth  Is  the  deterioration  in  our 
share  in  world  manufactured  exports 
which  has  declined  from  25.3  percent  in 
1960  to  17  percent  in  1978.  Even  more 
disconcerting  is  the  fact  that  our  tradi- 
tional trade  surplus  in  manufactured 
goods  fell  from  a  surplus  of  $20  billion  in 
1975  to  an  actual  $5.8  billion  deficit  in 
1978.  Among  other  things,  this  develop- 
ment disproves  the  thesis  that  a  floating 
exchange  rate  for  the  dollar  will  auto- 
matically cure  our  chronic  balance  of 
trade  deficits. 

The  President's  Export  Council,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Reg  Jones  of  GE, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  just  this  kind  of  effort. 
Across  the  board,  the  PEC  has  been  in- 
volved in  identifying  and  addressing 
weaknesses  and  deficiencies  in  our  inter- 
national trade  policy  in  order  to  shore 
up  our  trade  performance  in  the  face  of 
stiff  world  competition. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
by  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Frank  Weil  on  the  subject  of  our 
declining  world  market  share.  As  he  did 
so  well  when  In  office,  Mr.  Weil  effec- 
tively portrays  the  basis  for  our  declin- 


ing competitiveness  compared  with  our 
world  trading  partners  especially  the 
West  Germans  and  Japanese.  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Weil's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  remarks  follow : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  7,  1979) 

PtrrriNC  Steel  Into   America's  Share  of 

World  Markets 

(By  Prank  A.  Well) 

Washington. — In  the  United  States,  when 
we  talk  about  energy  problems,  we  say  "con- 
serve" and  "produce."  But  In  Bonn  and  in 
Tokyo,  they  say  "conserve"  and  then  go  on  to 
talk  about  "exporting  manufactured  goods." 
The  West  Germans  and  Japanese  have  had 
the  Ironic  fortune  of  too  few  policy  alterna- 
tives. Their  limited  energy  resources  have 
forced  them  to  meet  their  higher  energy 
costs  by  exporting.  Their  conserve-and- 
export  approach  has  contributed  to  trade 
surpluses,  strong  currencies,  low  inflation 
and  relatively  low  unemployment  and  high 
growth  in  productivity.  At  the  same  time,  we 
face  persistent  balance-of -trade  and  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  a  weak  dollar,  inflation, 
persistent  unemployment  and  ever-lower 
rates  of  growth  In  productivity. 

This  suggests  that  classical  economic  theory 
about  floating  exchange  rates'  automatically 
solving  our  trade  problems  has  not  worked 
quite  as  Intended.  If  we  added  the  word 
"export"  to  our  energy  formula  of  conserve- 
and-produce.  we  might  over  a  period  of  time 
significantly  Improve  our  prospects  for  com- 
ing to  grips  with  our  overall  energy  problem. 

Since  1960.  America's  share  of  world  mar- 
kets has  declined  from  20  percent  to  14  per- 
cent. If  we  let  that  trend  to  continue  to  1990, 
wo  win  face  a  trade  deficit  so  big  that  no 
combination  of  conserve-and-produce  can 
save  VIS.  But  if  we  reverse  that  trend  and  in- 
crease our  share  of  world  markets  by  Just  1 
percent,  even  with  substantial  Increases  In 
energy  prices  and  Imports,  we  could  be  close 
to  a  balance  In  our  trade  and  payments  ac- 
counts. 

Sounds  easy.  But  is  It?  What  would  It 
take? 

Our  accomplishments  In  new  multilateral 
trade  agreemcuts  have  been  underrated.  But 
those  new  liberalized  trade  rules  alone  will 
not  solve  our  trade  and  energy  problems.  Our 
trading  competitors  are  already  better  posi- 
tioned In  world  markets.  We  must  act  quickly 
and  decisively  to  Improve  our  competitive 
position. 

First,  the  Government  needs  to  coordinate 
lU  babble  of  Internal  contradictory  trade 
voices,  as  was  done  In  other  policy  areas  with 
the  creation  of  the  Departments  of  Defense. 
Transportation,  Housing.  Energy,  etc.  We 
must  act  and  speak  at  home  and  abroad  with 
one  effective  voice,  as  do  virtually  all  of  our 
comretltors.  The  Congress  Is  at  present  en- 
teruinlng  the  Administration's  trade-reor- 
ganization proposal;  that  plan  may  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  falls  short 
because  it  leaves  the  making  of  trade  policy 
divorced  from  the  responsibility  of  operat- 
ing trade  programs.  Let's  hope  that  the 
1980  Presidential  campaign  leads  to  a  strong- 
er, more-centralized  United  States  trade 
agency.  Second,  a  new  trade  organization  by 
itself  will  not  create  an  effective  export  pol- 
icy or  effectively  imolement  the  new  trading 
rules.  We  will  have  to  do  much  more.  De- 
spite the  absence  of  political  advantage,  the 
Government  must  support  Its  business  com- 
munity at  home  and  abroad.  Our  Govern- 
ment's actions  must  be  better  balanced  and 
more  realistic  aboul  some  social  and  eco- 
nomic burdens  we  impose  at  home  that  our 
competitors  do  not  carry  at  all.  We  will  have 
to  expedite  executive  and  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  a  long  list  of  deferred  foreign-trade 
problems  such  as  taxation  of  American  busi- 


ness and  citizens  abroad,  permissible  export 
incentives  and  the  unlinking  of  exports  from 
restraints  tied  to  nontrade  foreign  and 
domestic-policy  issues.  Third,  we  need  to 
attack  the  problem  of  our  fundamental  In- 
dustrial competitiveness.  We  need  to  re- 
examine tax  policy  as  It  affects  savings  and 
capital  formation:  regulatory  and  tax  poli- 
cies as  they  affect  Innovation;  and  all  the 
factors — regulatory,  social,  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary— that  have  slowed  our  rate  of  produc- 
tlivlty  growth  to  the  lowest  of  any  major  in- 
dustrialized nation. 

Our  historic  wealth  and  commanding  lead 
have  sapped  some  of  our  drive  and  sense  of 
urgency.  That  we  only  export  6  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product — Japan  exports 
15  percent  of  Its  GP.  and  West  Germany, 
25  percent — Is  a  symptom  of  our  past  and  an 
augury.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  country 
has  lost  its  will  or  capacity  to  compete.  Now 
that  our  need  to  export  is  clear,  this  nation 
absolutely  has  the  ability  to  respond.  As  I 
traveled  in  my  former  Government  Job  In  the 
last  two  and  one-half  years,  I  found  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  searching  for  something  they 
can  do  to  help  solve  the  energy  problem  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  be  burdened  by 
what  they  cannot  do.  like  driving  and  heat- 
ing less.  A  collective  national  effort  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  In  world  markets  is  a  posi- 
tive action  In  which  every  American  can 
have  a  sense  of  participation.  If  we  remem- 
ber that  exports  are  as  essential  to  the  nee- 
dle on  our  gasoline  gauge  as  conservation 
and  production,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  energy  and  Inflation. • 


LESSONS  OF  CHRYSLER 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  we  approved  the  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  Act.  I  supported  that  bill  in 
its  final  form  because  I  believe  that  it 
represented  the  best  response  possible, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  the  human 
suffering  and  economic  dislocation  that 
would  be  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Nation's  10th  largest  industrial  firm.  Al- 
though the  United  Auto  Workers  has 
now  come  forward  with  the  further  con- 
cessions required  by  it  under  the  act,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  we  know 
whether  the  banks.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  dealers  and  suppliers  will 
come  forward  with  the  contributions 
they  must  provide  in  order  to  open  the 
way  for  the  issuance  of  federally  guar- 
anteed loans.  And  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  congressional  response  will,  of 
course,  not  be  certain  for  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  absent  other  alterna- 
tives, the  Congress  must  study  the  need 
and  propriety  of  Federal  assistance  when 
one  of  this  Nation's  major  economic 
units  is  at  the  brink  of  failure.  The  stakes 
are  simply  too  high  to  be  ignored.  Yet 
I  must  say  that  the  Chrysler  experience 
has  led  me  to  question  whether  it  is 
practical  or  appropriate  for  the  Banking 
Committees  of  Congress  to  attempt  to 
function  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
Chrysler  or  any  other  private  enterprise. 

Felix  Rohatyn,  the  distingtiished  in- 
vestment banker  and  the  chairman  of 
New  York  City's  "B'g  Mac"  financial 
oversight  board,  raises  similar  concerns 
in  a  January  13  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle entitled-'^  Better  Way  to  Bail  Out 
Chrysler."  While  I  do  not  necessarily 
endorse  his  suggestion  that  a  modem 
equivalent  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 


Corporation  be  established,  I  do  concur 
that  the  Congress  should  give  far  deeper 
consideration  to  the  likelihood  of  other 
major  corporations  seeking  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  formulate  a  responsive 
poUcy.  I  believe  that  such  a  policy  should 
be  carried  out  by  an  independent  group 
able  to  make  hard  decisions,  force  con- 
cessions, and  be  as  insulated  as  possible 
from  political  considerations.  Only 
those  criteria  can  truly  benefit  the  Na- 
tion while  protecting  pubUc  fimds. 

I  further  believe  that  such  a  policy 
must  be  based  on  considerations  beyond 
those  of  competent  management  and 
adequate  capital.  In  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, for  example,  the  introduction  of 
new  technology  and  the  dispersal  of  fa- 
cilities make  adequate  protection  of 
workers  a  fundamental  concern.  Fur- 
ther, intensifying  foreign  competition 
and  the  growing  internationalization  of 
auto  production  raise  key  labor  and  trade 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  formulation  of  a 
firm  yet  flexible  policy  response  to  the 
forces  which  threaten  our  manufactur- 
ing sector  and  the  jobs  of  millions  of 
Americans  will  not  be  simple  or  easy. 
But  beginning  to  address  that  issue  now, 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  next  Chrys- 
ler to  knock  on  Congress  door,  will  help 
to  assure  a  consistent,  effective,  and  re- 
sponsible approach  to  the  serious  struc- 
tural economic  problems  which  face 
America  today. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Rohatyn's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  coUeagues. 

The  article  follows : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  13,  1980] 

A  Better  Wat  To  Bail  Otrr  CHarsLEa 
(By  Felix  G.  Rohatyn) 

The  recent  passage  of  legislation  to  provide 
$1.5  billion  in  Government-guaranteed  loans 
to  the  Chrysler  Corporation  raises  two  ques- 
tions that  are  Important  enough  to  warrant 
serious  public  debate: 

1.  Is  It  In  the  public  Interest  to  avoid  large 
bankruptcies  or  should  the  marketplace  take 
Its  toll,  come  what  may? 

2.  If  saving  large  businesses  is  deemed  to 
be  in  the  public  Interest  should  there  be 
created  a  special  organization  to  handle  those 
cases,  similar  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  of  the  1930'8? 

In  December  of  1974  I  argued.  In  these 
pages,  that  a  new  R.F.C.,  adapted  to  the 
present  circumstances,  be  created.  Recent 
history  and  what  we  can  expect  In  the  near 
future  seem  to  me  to  make  the  argument 
more  compelling. 

The  answer  to  the  flrst  question  posed,  the 
"public  Interest"  issue,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  given  by  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration In  the  case  of  Chrysler.  The  votes  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  arguments 
made  to  support  the  legislation,  made  It  clear 
that  a  majority  felt  the  public  Interest  would 
be  harmed  by  a  bankruptcy  of  Chrysler.  It 
Is  also  obvious  that  the  same  arguments  can 
be  made  for  other  large  United  States  busi- 
ness entities  and  that  an  important  flrst  step 
in  national  policy  has  been  taken. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  generalize  on  any 
subject  but  I  believe  an  argument  can  be 
made  that  In  many  cases  at  least,  a  massive 
bankruptcy  would  be  against  the  public  in- 
terest. The  cost  In  hioman  suffering,  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
dangers  to  the  economy  or  the  banking  sys- 
tem In  a  period  of  fragility  seem  to  me  argu- 
ments that  are  valid.  One  cannot,  and  should 
not,  however,  flatly  preclude  such  an  event 
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At  that  point  such  a  policy  becomes  a  blank 
check  for  mismanagement,  fiscal  recklessness, 
obsolete  products,  etc.  Bankruptcy  should 
always  remain  as  an  option. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  question, 
namely,  should  a  special  Government  cor- 
poration be  set  up  to  handle  those  companies 
that  are  meant  to  be  saved?  Much  of  the 
recent  experience  suggests  the  affirmative.  I 
would  make  the  following  arguments: 

The  Chrysler  legislation  has  crossed  the 
line  of  "public  Interest."  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  the  national  policy  decision  has  been 
made  to  commit  large  amounts  of  public 
funds  to  keep  an  ordinary  large  company 
(not  a  vital  defense  contractor  like  Lockheed, 
or  a  large  municipality  like  New  York  City) 
out  of  bankruptcy.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
any  other  big  company  or  financial  Institu- 
tion denied  similar  treatment  after  this 
precedent. 

It  is  Impossible  to  Imagine  a  worse  fonun 
to  execute  such  a  policy  than  the  Congres- 
sional process.  A  major  restructuring  of  a 
large  corporation  in  difficulties  Is  a  deli- 
cate exercise.  It  requires  timeliness,  an  ex- 
pertise In  capital  structures  and  the  ability 
to  use  a  number  of  options,  one  central  au- 
thority to  negotiate  concessions  from  the 
various  participants  (unions,  banks,  stock- 
holders, suppliers,  etc.)  before  committing 
Federal  funds,  and  the  ability  to  negotiate 
privately  and  away  from  political  pressures. 
In  the  Congressional  process,  timeliness  Is 
Impossible  since,  unless  the  corporation  Is  at 
the  brink,  no  action  Is  possible.  The  adverse 
publicity  caused  by  the  process  of  hearings 
would  exacerbate  the  problems.  By  the  time 
the  corporation  could  get  help  the  disease 
could  bie  Incurable.  The  professional  finan- 
cial expertise  Is  not  available  and  the  range 
of  options  Is  too  limited:  loan  guarantees 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  or  safest  ap- 
proach, even  from  the  Federal  Government's 
point  of  view.  Last  but  not  least,  concessions 
can  best  be  wrested  from  the  participants 
by  a  dispassionate,  professional  third-party 
organization,  free  of  political  pressures, 
which  has  not  only  the  power  to  commit  but 
also  the  power  to  say  no.  The  possibility  of 
bankruptcy  must  not  be  eliminated  since 
that  is  the  only  real  leverage. 

The  above  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  special  corporation,  set  up  along  the  lines 
of  the  R  J.C,  would  be  appropriate.  In  1974 
I  stated : 

"There  exists  today  no  public  Instriunent 
for  providing  the  only  true  safety  net  that 
a  major  corporation  or  bank  should  avail 
Itself  of  when  in  dlfflc\ilty — a  major  infu- 
sion of  equity  capital  .  .  .  There  will  be  wide 
opposition  to  such  a  thesis  both  on  ideologi- 
cal and  practical  grounds.  The  specter  of 
socialism  will  be  raised  by  the  conservatives 
and  the  cry  of  "big  business  bailout"  by  the 
liberals.  Serious  concerns  with  respect  to 
the  governance  of  such  an  enterprise,  to  its 
potential  political  power,  to  the  possible 
conflicts  of  Interest  and  corruption  posed  by 
such  a  mass  of  capital  will  have  to  be  de- 
bated and  resolved.  But  the  need  for  the 
enterprise  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
great  to  outweigh  the  drawbacks." 

The  new  R.P.c.  shotild  have  the  flexlbUlty 
to  make  whatever  from  of  Investment  Is  re- 
quired. Purchases  of  equity,  preferred  stock, 
loans,  loan  guarantees  should  all  be  avail- 
able to  it.  It  should  never,  however.  Invest 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  amount  required 
for  any  restructuring. 

If  Government  funds  are  to  be  commit- 
ted to  save  large  businesses  then  let  the 
funds  be  conunltted  In  a  business-like  way, 
by  professionals,  as  part  of  an  overall  plan 
that  has  the  greatest  chance  of  success.  Sen- 
ate cloakroom  negotiations  between  labor 
lobbyists  and  Congressional  staffers  are  not 
a  businesslike  way  to  negotiate  labor's  con- 
tribution to  a  rescue.  Treasury  staffers'  hopes 
for  bank  participation  may  result  In  more 


shattered  dreams  than  actual  commitments. 
It  is  fostering  a  dangerous  illusion  to  pre- 
tend that  a  large  loan  guarantee  to  a  com- 
pany that  is  losing  money,  has  very  little 
equity  and  is  already  overburdened  with 
debt,  is  not  extremely  risky. 

We  are  now  entering  what  may  be  our  most 
dangerous  economic  climate  since  the  early 
I930's  and  our  most  dangerous  International 
climate  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Our 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  is  greater 
than  ever;  paying  for  the  oil  will  create 
enormous  pressure  on  the  dollar  and  will 
require  major  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
banking  system.  Supply  Interruptions  could 
cause  Industrial  and  financial  chaos.  Only 
the  most  determined  ostrich  can  stick  his 
head  in  the  sand  and  pretend  there  does  not 
exist  at  least  the  possibility  of  major  dis- 
locations. 

Under  those  circumstances  how  many  air- 
lines, already  highly  lever-aged,  could  get 
into  serious  difficulty?  How  many  steel  com- 
panies could  be  under  pressure?  How  many 
banks  would  have  problems  with  domestic 
or  foreign  loans?  And,  were  any  of  this  to 
happen,  is  it  conceivable  that,  say,  two  air- 
lines, three  banks,  two  steel  companies  and 
an  automobile  company  would  simulta- 
neously be  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  about  urgently  needed 
financing  assistance?  Such  a  scenario  could 
only  have  one  of  two  results :  The  companies 
would  go  bankrupt  waiting  in  line;  or  the 
taxpayers'  money  would  be  wasted  In  hasty 
credits  granted  haphazardly. 

There  is  no  need  to  create  a  mammoth 
bureaucracy,  but  an  institution  that  has  the 
power  to  make  the  basic  investment  needed 
in  troubled  situations,  namely  equity,  i.e. 
the  purchase  of  common  stock. 

An  R.F.C.  with  an  initial  capitalization 
of  $5  billion  in  common  stock  subscribed  to 
by  the  Treasury,  and  the  authority  to  issue 
up  to  $10  billion  in  United  States  guaranteed 
obligations  would  provide  a  major  safety 
factor  to  the  economy  In  the  dangerous  pe- 
riod ahead.  Since  It  would  be  a  safety  net 
for  business,  financing  the  capital  subscrip- 
tion should  come  from  the  private  sector. 
It  could  take  the  form  of  a  1  percent  tax 
surcharge  on  the  profits  of  all  businesses 
earning  more  than  $1  million  a  year. 

We  need  an  Instrument  to  be  a  corporate 
life  raft  in  an  unexpected  storm.  The  in- 
vestments It  makes  should  be  temporary.  It 
should  only  remain  as  an  Investor  until  it 
can  divest  itself  of  its  commitments  through 
the  marketplace.  It  should  never  pro- 
vide more  than  SO  percent  of  the  capital  re- 
quired by  any  type  of  rescue.  The  new  R.P.C. 
should  therefore  be  a  revolving  fund — hope- 
fully profitable — that  steps  in  where  no  al- 
ternatives are  available  and  that  steps  out 
when  the  public  Interest  has  been  served 
and  normal   market  forces  operate. 

Involvement  in  other  areas  that  I  had 
envisaged  in  1974.  such  as  new  energy  proj- 
ects or  Involvement  with  municipalities  such 
as  New  York  City's  problems  would  be  pro- 
hibited. The  energy  area  will  be  covered  by 
the  Energy  Security  Corporation,  about  to 
come  into  being  and  set  up  along  similar 
lines.  ENCONO.  the  Energy  Corporation  for 
the  Northeast,  will  hopefully  follow. 

In  the  municipal  area.  It  is  really  for  the 
states  or  state  agencies  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  play  the  role  of  the  R.P.C.  In  the 
case  of  New  York  City,  the  Municipal  As- 
sistance Corporation  played  that  role,  pro- 
viding financing  to  the  city  while  negotiat- 
ing with  unions,  banks  and  ultimately  the 
Federal  Government.  With  the  legitimacy 
provided  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Leg- 
islature, a  private  management  and  board, 
full  public  scrutiny  and  accountability,  the 
Assistance  Corporation  is  a  local,  municipal 
version  of  an  R.P.C.  It  works  and  it  has  not 
resulted  in  dozens  of  local  units  of  govern- 
ment rushing  to  its  bosom  needlessly. 


In  a  similar  vein,  the  R.P.C.  should  com- 
bine public  purpose  with  prudent  business 
practice  and,  with  the  proper  leadership  and 
oversight,  should  accomplish  both  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  taxpayers.  In  addi- 
tion to  Investing  it  should  have  the  power 
to  do  unpleasant  but  necessary  things  such 
as  changing  the  board  of  a  comptany  it  in- 
vests In  and  replacing  management. 

It  should  be  managed  by  paid  professionals 
with  its  own  board  of  directors,  the  majority 
of  which  would  be  private  citizens  and  would 
include  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  The  final  decision 
of  whether  to  invest  and  restructure  or  to 
reorganize  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  board  as  a  whole. 

Many  variations  can  be  discussed,  but 
the  basic  principle  must  be  faced;  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  be  Involved 
in  the  restructuring  of  large  and  ailing  en- 
terprises, as  it  is  and,  in  certain  cases,  as  it 
should  be,  then  let  us  do  it  right.  Let  us 
create  the  right  structure  and  give  it  the 
flexibility  and  powers  that  It  needs.  Public- 
private  partnership  is  nere  to  stay.  If  Chrysler 
ultimately  falls  It  will  not  prove  that  Gov- 
ernment should  not  have  tried  the  cure; 
it  will  prove  that  the  right  medicine  was  not 
applied  at  the  right  time.  The  right  medicine 
should  be  available  In  the  future;  it  will 
quite  probably  be  needed. 9 


ARE  WE  HEADING  INTO  WAR? 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  a 
former  member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  a 
brigadier  general  in  that  organization 
is  a  gentleman  that  I  have  known  for 
many  years  and  for  whom  I  have  pro- 
found respect.  He  not  only  was  an  out- 
standing Air  Force  officer  but,  combined 
with  that,  an  unusual  intellect  that  has 
enabled  him  to  constantly  and  exactly 
forecast  what  will  be  going  on  in  this 
world  we  live  in.  Appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  the  19th  of  January,  there 
is  an  article  by  Gen.  Robert  Richardson 
HI  under  the  title,  "Are  We  Heading  Into 
War?"  This  is  an  extremely  interesting 
presentation  of  an  answer  to  a  question 
that  is  more  and  more  being  asked  by 
the  American  people.  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record: 

Are  We  Heading  Into  War? 
(By  Robert  Richardson  in) 

Recent  events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
and  the  shelving  of  SALT  II  have  prompted 
people  to  ask:  "Is  war  In  sight"?  My  answer, 
less  from  the  vantage  point  of  one  privileged 
to  read  secret  intelligence  estimates  than 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  military 
considerations,  is  a  qualified  "no."  That  la 
qualified  to  the  extent  that  we  are  speaking 
of  warfare  of  the  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  Korean  or  Vietnam  variety.  These  types  of 
wars  are  what  most  people  envision  when 
they  ask  this  question.  They  were  all  classi- 
cal, lengthy  wars  of  attrition  in  which  citi- 
zen forces  fought  and  heavy  casualties  were 
sustained. 

Unfortunately,  thanks  to  the  disastrous 
unilateral  disarmament  policies  of  the  past 
20  years,  the  United  States  today  is  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  conventional  war  of  at- 
trition against  Soviet  or  Soviet-supported 
forces  in  a  distant  area  such  as  the  Middle 
East,  even  though  our  national  Interests 
called  for  it  and  we  had  the  will  to  engage 
in  one — which  In  Itself  Is  questionable.  The 
best  the  United  States  can  now  do  would  be 
one-shot  air  or  naval  punitive  strikes  and 
withdraw. 
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This  situation  does  not  ^ply,  as  yet,  to 
nations  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  China  or 
even  lesser  non-atomic  powers.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  it  does  apply  In  varying  de- 
grees to  all  the  major  NATO  nations.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  is  the  asymmetry 
in  the  quantity  and  sophistication  of  forces 
and  in  their  wartime  support  capabilities. 

The  problem  is  that  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  major  allies  to  resort. 
If  necessary,  to  nuclear  weapons  created  a 
climate  in  which  increased  complexity,  per- 
formance and  hence  unit  costs  have  been 
accepted  since  World  War  n  at  the  expense 
of  quantity,  stockpiling  and  mass  production 
capabilities.  This  trend  was  made  more  ac- 
cute  by  the  reduced  defense  budgets  of  re- 
cent administrations. 

Classical  major  conventional  wars  have 
always  been  wars  of  attrition.  There  Is  nor- 
mally a  "holding  phase"  during  which  one 
side,  faced  with  superior  local  forces,  goes  on 
the  defensive  and  accepts  fairly  heavy  losses 
while  mobilizing  and  deploying  the  means 
not  only  to  replace  the  losses  and  sustain 
the  fight  but  also  to  build  up  their  capabili- 
ties as  necessary  to  pursue  their  objectives. 
t>Iean while,  the  opponent  is  doing  the  same 
thing  and  a  local,  wartime  arms  race  ensues. 

The  key  words  in  this  classic  scenario  are 
attrition  and  mobilization.  To  sustain  a  con- 
ventional war  of  attrition  requires  a  steady 
stream  of  new  manpower  and  equipment — 
tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  ships,  planes,  mis- 
siles, etc.  And  this  Is  where  the  problem 
arises  with  respect  to  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  major  European  allies  being  able 
to  wage  a  conventional  war  at  this  time. 

Modem  U.S.  and  NATO  equipment  is  so 
costly  and  sophisticated,  stockpiles  are  so 
limited,  and  the  time  required  to  produce  the 
first  new  replacements  ordered  after  the  on- 
cet  of  a  war  is  so  long — years — that  a  mini- 
mum loss  rate  can  no  longer  be  sustained. 
The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
trained  reserves,  stockpiles  and  back-up 
forces  and  weapons  with  which  to  replace 
reasona'ole  losses  until  their  wartime  pro- 
duction can  come  Into  play. 

The  United  States  now  has,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  a  one-shot,  force  In  being, 
military  capability.  We  can  no  longer  take 
sustained  losses  and  continue  to  fight.  Our 
(.holce.  should  we  be  pulUlcally  maneuvered 
Into  a  conventional  war,  will  be  to  invite  a 
Dunkirk  or  else  resort  to  atomic   weapons. 

It  is  hard  to  see  any  U.S.  administration, 
let  alone  the  Carter  administration,  initiate 
nuclear  warfare  except  in  response  to  an  at- 
tack against  the  U.S.  proper.  The  odds  are 
that  they  would  even  accept  the  total  loss  of 
Persian  Oulf  oil  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Its 
puppets  before  going  nuclear  to  defend  the 
Middle  East.  The  Soviets  know  this  and  our 
allies  and  friends  know  this.  This  Is  why 
the  use  of  U.S.  forces  to  oppose  Soviet-sup- 
ported aggression  against  Pakistan,  Saudi 
Arabia  or  even  Israel  is  unlikely  at  this  time. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  crash  program  to 
correct  the  disastrous  weaknesses  In  U.S. 
forces  brought  about  by  the  misguided 
budget  and  arms  control  policies  of  the 
past  few  administrations.  If  America  hopes 
to  protect  vital  areas  and  its  allies  In  Its 
1980s  without  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 
from  the  onset,  we  must  not  only  re-estab- 
lish our  strategic  deterrent  but  also  rebuild 
a  capability  to  wage  sustained  limited  con- 
ventional war.  Until  this  Is  done,  no  old- 
fashioned  types  of  wars  are  in  sightly 


RESOLUTIONS   OPPOSING   CUTS   IN 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  two  resolutions  from  the  Cobb 
County  Board  of  Education  and  the  local 
Parents  and  Teachers  Association  in  op- 
position to  the  administration's  proposed 
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5-cent  reduction  in  the  Federal  cash  re- 
imbursement for  paying  children  who 
participate  in  the  school  limch  program. 
I  have  advised  the  school  board  of  my 
opposition  and  ask  that  both  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
resoltmonb    bt    cobb    cotjntt    boaed    of 

Education     in    Opposition    to    Cuts    in 

School  Lunch  Reimbursement  for  Paid 

Lunches 

Whereas,  the  National  School  Lxinch  Act 
was  established  in  1946  as  a  nutrition  pro- 
gram to  "safeguard  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  nation's  children"  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  pro- 
vided federal  assistance  to  support  lunches 
for  all  children  and  amended  the  Act  In  1970 
(P.L.  91-248)  to  provide  for  supplemental 
assistance  to  pay  the  full  cost  for  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  and 

Whereas,  the  present  energy  and  Inflation 
problems  have  greatly  Increased  the  cost  of 
producing  school  meals,  thereby  making  it 
necessary  for  local  school  systems  to  increase 
pupil  sale  prices  and 

Whereas,  the  paying  pupils  who  come  from 
middle-income  homes  ($14,000-t25,000)  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram with  these  continuing  rising  costs  re- 
lated to  Inflation  and  energy  and 

Whereas,  the  Congressional  Budget  Com- 
mittees and  the  Administration  both  recom- 
mended a  cut  In  federal  reimbursement  for 
the  lunches  served  to  paying  children  In  the 

1980  budget  and 

Whereas,  such  a  cut  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Cobb  County  School  System  to 
increase  pupil  sale  prices  (combining  Infla- 
tion, energy  and  reimbursement  cut)  for  the 
1980-81  school  year  and 

Whereas,  such  a  cui;  would  cause  many 
children  from  middle  Income  families  to  drop 
out  of  the  school  lunch  program  and 

Whereas,  all  children  are  required  to  at- 
tend school  and  need  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate school  lunch  to  function  effectively 
and 

Whereas,  a  reduction  In  pupils  served 
school  lunch  Is  detrimental  both  to  the  nu- 
tritional status  and  education  benefits  of 
pupils  and  to  the  efficiency  of  operation  of 
the  program  and 

Whereas,   the  President  Is  preparing  the 

1981  budget  which  will  most  likely  contain 
a  similar  proposal  for  cuts  In  federal  reim- 
bursement for  lunches  served  to  paying  chil- 
dren, be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Cobb  County  Board  of 
Education  does  hereby  oppose  and  reduc- 
tion In  federal  school  lunch  reimbursement 
for  the  paying  child,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  statement  opposing  soiy 
proposed  cut  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  each  member  of  the  Georgia 
Congressional  delegation.  Congressman  Carl 
Perkins.  Senator  George  McGovem,  Congress- 
man Robert  N.  Glalmo,  Senator  Edmund 
Muskle,  Congressman  Jamie  Whltten,  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Eagleton  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Herman  Talmadge 
and  Honorable  Larry  McDonald  be  requested 
to  enter  this  statement  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Cobb  County  Board  of  Education  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Fourteenth  District  of  the 
Georgia  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
recognize  the  Importance  of  practicing  good 
nutrition  and 

Whereas,  they  also  recognize  the  Important 
role  that  the  school  nutrition  program  plays 
in  developing  desirable  food  habits  of  young 
people  and 

Whereas,  the  school  nutrition  program  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  total  educational  ex- 
perience of  students  at  school  and 


Whereas,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Khool 
nutrition  program  Is  a  cooperative  effort 
shared  by  the  famUy  and  school  and 

Whereas,  the  parents  of  children  enrolled 
In  the  Cobb  County  Schools  need  to  be  mean- 
ingfully involved  in  helping  their  children  to 
develop  desirable  food  habits  In  school  and 
away  from  school  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  to  create  an  aware* 
ness  among  parents  and  other  people  In  the 
community  of  the  role  of  school  nutrition 
in  the  health  and  education  of  chUdren  and 

Whereas,  the  school  nutrition  program  also 
makes  a  positive  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
Cobb  County  through  Its  employment  of 
more  than  500  people  and  the  purchase  of 
food  and  supplies  to  serve  more  than  7.2  mil- 
lion lunches  annually,  be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  month  of  January,  1980 
be  declared  as  School  Nutrition  Month,  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  parents  and  other  members 
of  the  community  be  encouraged  during 
School  Nutrition  Month  to  become  more 
avrare  of  the  school  nutrition  program  and 
their  role  in  Improving  Its  effectiveness  in  the 
health  and  education  of  children  as  well  as 
Its  benefit  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
communlty.9 


ANTHONY  SOLOMON— PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  NEW  YORK  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE 

•  Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agement of  U.S.  International  monetary 
policy  in  recent  years  has  been  a  chal- 
lenge for  even  the  most  seasoned  inter- 
national monetary  experts.  This  turbu- 
lent period  has  seen  the  dollar  buffeted 
by  seemingly  relentless  pressure  on  in- 
ternational markets,  the  world  balance 
of  payment  situatimi  rebound  from  the 
first  round  of  OPEC  price  increases  and 
then  deteriorate  with  the  second,  and  the 
price  of  gold  multiply  in  the  face  of  dol- 
lar instability  and  world  insecurity. 

One  of  this  country's  leaders  In  inter- 
national monetary  affairs  has  been  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anthony 
Solomon,  the  newly  designated  president 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve.  In  this 
critical  period  of  instability.  Secretary 
Solomon  was  instrumental  in  devising 
the  November  1978  dollar  rescue  pack- 
age which  dispelled  any  notion  that  the 
United  States  was  seeking  a  depreciated 
dollar.  Importantly,  too,  the  1978  support 
package  spread  responsibility  for  dollar 
support — to  other  major  currency  coun- 
tries by  enhancing  swap  agreements  and 
arranging  foreign  currency  denominated 
bond  sales. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1979  it  appeared 
that  stronger  domestic  measures  ad- 
dressing inflation  were  reouired  in  order 
to  support  the  dollar.  Secretary  SolcHnon 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Volcker.  Their  coordina- 
tion and  imderstanding  at  that  critical 
moment  augurs  well  for  their  ability  to 
meet  together  the  international  financial 
problems  that  loom  so  darkly  on  the 
horizon. 

Secretary  Solomon's  efforts  to  spread 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
international  monetary  system,  speclfl- 
caUy  the  diversification  of  world  reserve 
assets,  should  be  continued  by  Secretary 
Solomon's  successor.  Specifically,  his  ef- 
forts to  implement  a  substitution  account 
to  diversify  world  reserves  in  an  orderly 
way  out  of  dollars  into  SDR's  is  one  im- 
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portant  step  toward  enhanced  interna- 
tional monetary  stability. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Anthony 
Solomon  and  have  found  him  to  be  a  tal- 
ented, forceful,  and  resourceful  advocate 
of  U.S.  monetary  policy.  He  has  won  the 
respect  of  U.S.  and  Western  Hemisphere 
bankers  throughout  the  world,  a  vital  re- 
quirement for  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  after 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  Secretary  Solomon's 
appointment.  The  editorial  aptly  high- 
lights Anthony  Solomon's  international 
financial  qualifications,  but  also  makes 
clear  how  fortunate  this  country  is  to 
keep  him  in  Government.  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  appear  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  23,  1980] 
Wise  Choice  at  NY  Fed 
Anthony  Solomon's  appointment  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  assures  for  the  next  year  at  least  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  concord  between 
the  Treasury  and  its  operating  arm  In  the 
international  financial  markets.  In  domestic 
matters,  the  New  York  bank— the  most  Im- 
portant in  the  Federal  Reserve  System — 
takes  its  instruction  from  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  in  which  the  New  York 
Fed's  president  Is  able  to  cast  one  vote.  In 
International  matters.  It  gets  Its  general  op- 
erating instructions  from  Treasury. 

Relations  between  officials  at  Treasury  and 
the  New  York  Fed  have  not  always  been 
amicable.  There  was  a  profound  difference 
of  view  in  the  early  1970s  as  to  whether  the 
central  bank  should  Intervene  In  foreign  ex- 
change markets  to  support  the  dollar  or 
whether  the  currency  should  not  only  be 
devalued  but  allowed  to  fioat  downward  to 
gain  maximum  advantage  for  American  ex- 
porters. 

There  was  considerable  uneasiness  when 
Paul  Volcker  came  to  the  New  York  Fed  In 
May  of  1975  for,  as  undersecretary  of  the 
treasury,  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  two 
devaluations  and  presided  over  the  disas- 
trous period  of  free  floating.  There  is  no  such 
feeling  about  Anthony  Solomon.  As  un- 
dersecretary to  secretaries  Blumenthal  and 
William  Miller.  Mr.  Solomon  has  been  wide- 
ly credited  with  putting  together  the  No- 
vember 1978  support  package  which  helped 
convince  the  skeptical  International  com- 
munity that  the  U.S.  really  "cared"  about 
maintaining  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  package  was  an  extensive  one.  closely 
coordinated  between  the  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  Germans,  the  Swiss  and 
Japanese.  The  U.S.  announced  that  it  would 
raise  up  to  $30  billion  If  necessary  to  correct 
the  excessive  decline  of  the  dollar.  It  in- 
volved a  drawing  on  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  increased  swap  credit  lines,  larg- 
er gold  sales  and  the  Issuance  of  up  to  »10 
billion  in  foreign  currency  denominated  se- 
curities. The  latest  of  these  sales  Is  current- 
ly in  progress  In  Germany. 

The  package  was  not  enough.  It  was  fol- 
lowed almost  a  year  later  with  domestic 
measures  aimed  at  curbing  the  growth  of 
monetary  aggregates.  The  measures.  Intro- 
duced by  Paul  Volcker.  who  had  become 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
August,  were  well  received  in  the  markets 
and  generally  supported  within  the  Treasury 
The  dollar  has  been  stable  since  then,  de- 
spite an  explosion  in  the  price  of  gold,  which 
soared  by  $165  an  ounce  between  November 
and  its  peak  of  $800  on  Monday.  Mr  Solo- 
mon, who  had  favored  Joint  intervention  to 


bring  the  price  down  when  it  had  traded  at 
$141  an  ounce  during  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  meetings  In  Belgrade,  held  back 
on  intervention  more  recently  because  the 
buying  was  panic  inspired.  He  preferred  to 
see  the  gold  market  break  of  Its  own  weight, 
which  in  fact  it  did  Tuesday  when  gold 
slumped  $113.50  to  $737.50  at  the  second 
fixing  in  London. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
stalemate  over  the  American  hostages  in 
Tehran  and  fears  over  aged  President  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia  all  increased  the  appetite  for  gold 
among  Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  investors. 
The  political  instability  in  the  world  also 
made  the  dollar  look  good.  There  was  a  wide- 
spread assumption  that  the  U.S.  was  prob- 
ably the  safest  country  in  the  world  In  which 
to  put  ones  a-^sets. 

Fear  Is  no  substitute  for  monetary  reform, 
however,  and  Mr.  Solomon — at  times  alone 
among  American  policymakers — has  pushed 
for  the  introduction  of  an  SDR-denominated 
substitution  account. 

The  account,  which  would  be  managed  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  would 
provide  central  banks  with  a  means  for 
diversifying  their  reserves  In  an  orderly 
fashion.  The  Funds  board  and  financial  of- 
ficials of  the  five  largest  industrial  coun- 
tries have  been  hard  at  work  trying  to  put 
together  an  outline  for  the  account  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Interim  Committee — the  policy- 
making body  of  the  Fund— at  Its  Hamburg 
meeting  in  April.  The  account  was  on  the 
agenda,  with  other  monetary  matters,  when 
the  so-called  Group  of  5  met  in  Frankfurt 
on  Sunday.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Miller,  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker,  as  well  as  Mr 
Solomon. 

Mr.  Solomon  has  made  no  secret  of  his 
desire  to  leave  the  Treasury  for  largely  per- 
sonal reasons.  He  agreed  to  stay  at  the  urging 
of  President  Carter  and  Secretary  Miller  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  see  the  work  on  the  sub- 
stitution account  through  to  completion. 

Whether  his  replacement,  who  will  not  be 
easy  to  find,  will  share  Mr.  Solomons  some- 
what quixotic  enthusiasm  for  the  SDR  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  is  also  a  reasonable  ques- 
tion whether  the  modest  reform  is  worth  all 
the  high-level  effort.  But  Washington  is 
anxious  to  show  that  it  wants  some  of  the 
responsibilities  of  running  the  major  re- 
^rve  currency  lifted  from  its  shoulders.  And 
Washington  worries  about  the  stability  of 
a  multi-reserve  system.  Gold,  it  is  repeatedly 
emphasized,  is  no  longer  a  plausible  alter- 
native. 


Olympics  was  necessary — even  inevita- 
ble. 

The  case  has  been  carefully  developed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  if  I  would 
add  to  it,  it  is  only  to  refer  to  a  state- 
ment, printed  today,  written  by  Andrei 
Sakharov,  and  smuggled  to  the  world's 
attention  by  his  wife  from  Sakharov's 
forced  exile.  Sakharov  refers  to  a  "gen- 
eral worsening  of  the  internatiqnal  situa- 
tion and  of  intensification  in  the  perse- 
cution of  dissidents  withn  the  country," 
that  is.  within  the  Soviet  Union.  With 
his  characteristic  imperturbability,  Sak- 
harov tells  us,  "My  fate  has  been  a  hap- 
py one — I  succeeded  in  being  heard."  I 
must  say  that  we  have  heard,  but  it  Is 
now  for  us  to  listen.  We  heard  Shchran- 
sky  and  Ginzburg  last  July,  and  others 
before  and  since.  We  will  do  something 
todav  to  indicate  not  only  that  we  have 
heard,  but  that  we  have  listened  and  im- 
derstood — and  acted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  my  article  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  and  an  insightful  commentary 
on  this  subject  by  Robert  Kaiser,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  10,  and  the  full  text  of  Andrei 
Sakharov's  statement  from  Gorky. 

The  material  follows: 
[From   the   New   York  DaUy  News. 
Jan.  20.  1980] 

Russians  Play  Politics  So  Put  "Em  In 
Penalty  Box 
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In  their  new  roles.  Chairman  Volcker  and 
President  Solomon  win  be  able  to  continue 
the  close  collaboration,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  Improve  this  country's  image  In  the 
international  financial  markets,  Mr.  Solomon 
who  had  also  been  responsible  for  debt  man- 
agement at  the  Treasury,  is  by  no  means  as 
well  known  In  the  domestic  money  markets 
Fed  watchers  will  be  looking  with  interest 
to  see  how  he  votes  within  the  FOMC  and 
how  influential  he  will  prove  to  be  It  is 
hoped  that  his  thinking  will  be  as  cautious 
and  balanced  on  the  domestic  scene  as  It 
has  been  In  the  International  arena* 


THE  OLYMPIC  BOYCOTT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 3  weeks  ago,  on  January  10,  I  an- 
nounced my  opposition  to  holding  the 
summer  Olympics  in  Moscow.  Ten  days 
later,  I  elaborated  on  the  subject  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis  provoked  by  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
a  refusal  to  participate  in  the  propa- 
ganda festival  the  Soviets  plan  for  the 


(By  Danux  Patrick  Moynxhan) 
The  worldwide  reaction  to  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  once  again  raises  the 
question  of  convening  the  Summer  Olympics 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  It  is  not  really  a 
new  question.  Moscow's  interest  in  Olympic 
competition  has  always  been  political  In  one 
way  or  another. 

Athletic  competition  is,  for  the  Soviets, 
but  another  way  of  trumpeting  the  virtues 
of  their  totalitarian  state.  Of  course,  they 
have  always  reacted  with  self-righteous  In- 
dignation whenever  an  Olympic  competitor 
from  a  Communist  country  decided  to  opt 
for  life  In  one  of  the  free  societies  which 
have  been  host  of  the  games  In  the  past. 
But,  In  1980.  for  the  first  time,  the  Soviets 
would  have  had  no  fear  that  one  of  their 
athletes  might  defect  to  the  West.  Free  to 
know  that  they  would  be  spared  that  em- 
barrassment, the  Soviets  could  turn  to  "con- 
trolling" the  situation.  Would  reporters  be 
free  to  report  what  they  saw?  Would  Soviet 
citizens,  especially  human-rights  activists, 
be  allowed  to  establish  contact  with  West- 
erners In  Moscow? 

These  questions,  I  believe,  now  pale  In 
comparison  to  the  larger  Issues  raised  by 
the  blatant  Soviet  recourse  to  armed  force  In 
Afghanistan.  For  It  underscores  dramatical- 
ly the  fact  that  the  Soviets  do  not  share 
our  appreciation  for  the  common  spirit 
which  Is  supposed  to  animate  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Uke  any  other  activity  In  which  the  Soviet 
government  participates,  there  Is  but  one 
purpose — the  advancement  of  Its  totalitarian 
alms.  Just  as  the  brutal  suppression  of  cul- 
tural activity  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strates that,  there,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
"art  for  arts  sake."  so  does  the  Soviet  view  of 
competitive  athletics  remind  us  that,  there, 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "sport  for  sport's 
sake"  For  the  Soviets,  amateur  athletic  com- 
petition is  professional  politics. 

Yet  the  Soviets  persist  in  attempting  to 
secure  world  acceptance  as  a  legitimate  state 
and  as  an  advanced  society.  They  do  this  by 
offering  nominal  assent  to  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  International  life,  but  then  distort 


it  for  their  own  purposes.  They  crave  to  im- 
pose their  definition  of  terms  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Unceasingly,  their  propaganda 
apparatus  portrays  their  government  as  the 
victim  of  misunderstanding  but  even  more 
of  outright  conspiracy.  Armed  with  such  self- 
righteousness,  the  Soviets  demand  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  show  Its  good  Intentions  by 
treating  the  Soviet  state  as  It  would  treat 
any  other. 

It  Is  startling  that  at  his  Junction  In  world 
affairs,  there  are  still  those  who  would  argue 
that  the  world  ought  to  afford  the  Soviets 
the  legitimacy  they  seek.  It  Is  not  that  we 
are  without  the  lessons  of  history  In  this  re- 
gard. In  1936,  Hitler  was  host  of  the  Olympic 
Games  oreclsely  to  establish  In  the  popular 
mind  the  legitimacy  of  the  Nazi  regime.  At  a 
time  when  Nazi  Germany  was  flouting  the 
rules  of  civilized  conduct — not  merely  sub- 
jecting its  own  citizens  to  unspeakable  bru- 
talities, but  also  scrapping  International 
agreements  with  serene  contempt — the  world 
chose  to  Ignore  what  lay  right  before  its  eyes 
and  proceeded  with  business  as  usual  with 
the  Nazis.  We  know  the  consequences. 

Thus  I  believe  the  position  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  President  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviets  will  either  leave 
Afghanistan  or  we  will  leave  the  Moscow 
GlymTlcs  is  both  sound  and  necessary.  The 
games  should  be  moved — or  alternative 
games  should  be  organized — to  a  place  where 
the  Olympic  spirit  will  be  allowed  to  breathe. 
There  is  a  special  poignancy  In  this  for  all 
those  who  have  prepared  for  the  pames  with 
great  effort  and  at  great  sacrifice.  Yet  I  would 
say  that  to  elevate  the  competition  Itself  to 
an  absolute  status  Is,  In  Its  own  way.  a 
departure  from  the  very  spirit  of  the  games. 

If  we  must  forco  the  opportunity  to  excel 
on  the  athletic  field  we  will  at  least  have  the 
greater  op-^ortunlty  to  demonstrate  some- 
thing far  more  Important — our  excellence  as 
a  democracy  and  our  stout  heartedness  as  a 
people  of  principle. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  10,  1980] 
Olympic  Boycott  :  "A  Genuine  Punishment" 
For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Olympic  Games 
are  a  matter  of  legitimacy,  and  that  makes 
them  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Participants 
In  thf  debate  over  whether  to  boycott  the 
Games  in  Moscow  this  year  to  protest  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  should  realize  that 
no  other  non-mllltary  move  could  so  directly 
challenge  the  Soviet  leadership,  or  so  startle 
the  Soviet  public. 

The  quest  for  legitimacy  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  themes  of  Soviet  history  since 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising in  a  system  controlled  by  revolution- 
ary usurpers.  No  Soviet  leader  has  ever  won 
a  legitimate  election,  nor  even  Inherited 
legitimate  sovereign  power.  This  simple  fact 
guarantees  the  Insecurity  of  Soviet  leaders- 
Insecurity  that  leads,  for  example,  to  the 
harsh  repression  of  Soviet  dissidents  even 
as  they  are  dismissed  In  official  accounts  as 
a  meaningless  fringe  element.  Dissidents  of 
any  kind  must  terrify  Insecure  autocrats. 

The  contemporary  generation  of  Soviet 
leaders  has  sought  to  enhance  Its  claim  on 
the  loyalty  of  260  million  citizens  by  Increas- 
ing Soviet  stature  In  the  world  and  maintain- 
ing peace  and  prosperity  at  home.  In  Soviet 
terms.  It  has  succeeded  quite  well  on  both 
counts.  These  have  been  good  years  for  the 
Soviet  autocrats. 

But  the  fear  of  Illegitimacy  haunts  the 
soviet  leaders  still,  partly  because  they  know 
their  society  contains  many  potentially  rest- 
less elements  and  partly  because  the  Soviets 
"*"*  "ever  been  able  to  establish  reliable, 
stable  relationships  with  foreign  countries- 
even  countries  that  they  occupy  militarily, 
Illfe  Czechoslovakia. 

For  many  years  the  Russians  sought  to 
host  an  Olympiad,  and  repeated  rejections  of 


their  applications  caused  anger  and  resent- 
ment. Finally,  at  a  time  when  the  era  of 
detente  seemed  firmly  established  and  when 
no  other  major  country  wanted  to  compete 
for  the  honor,  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  picked  Moscow  as  the  venue  for 
this  year's  summer  Olympics. 

There  should  be  no  underestimating  the 
significance  the  Soviets  themselves  put  on 
their  selection.  They  have  been  treating  this 
Olympiad  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  their 
modern  history,  and  the  preparations  have 
been  lavish.  The  entire  budget  for  new  con- 
struction In  the  Soviet  capital  for  several 
years  has  been  devoted  to  building  Olympic 
facilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  authorities 
have  been  making  preparations  to  deport 
potential  troublemai^ers — Including  political 
and  religious  dissidents — from  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  Olympics.  And  until  now,  at  least, 
they  have  refused  to  make  arrangements  to 
sell  Western  publications  In  Moscow  during 
the  Games. 

I.Ike  Hitler  in  1936  (and  participants  In 
this  debate  should  also  study  that  Olym- 
piad), the  Soviets  are  preparing  a  great 
propaganda  offensive  for  this  summer. 
Olympic  committees  In  the  West  may  see  a 
distinction  between  politics  and  snorts,  but 
the  Soviets  do  not,  and  never  have.  Only  In 
the  Soviet  bloc  do  the  same  athletes  repre- 
sent their  country  In  both  professional  and 
amateur  world  championships 

An  effective  boycott  of  the  Games  this 
summer  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  So- 
viet prestige:  but  perhaps  more  significant, 
the  collapse  of  this  Olympiad  would  send  a 
eenulne  shock  through  Soviet  society.  The 
leaders  would  explain  It  as  a  hostile  mani- 
festation of  Imperialism  and.  In  the  short 
run,  ml^ht  fan  Russian  xenophobia  on  their 
own  behalf:  but  In  the  longer  term,  the 
failure  of  these  Olympics  could  cause  the 
first  serious  challenge  to  the  legitimacy  of 
Soviet  power  In  many  years. 

The  Soviet  public  today  Ls  not  totally 
Isolated  from  the  outside.  Tens  of  millions 
of  Russians  listen  dally  to  foreign  radio 
broadcasts:  thousands  more  travel  abroad  or 
meet  visiting  foreigners.  The  Idea  that  an 
Olympiad  could  collapse  because  of  Inter- 
national disapproval  of  actions  by  the  Soviet 
government  would  certainly  sink  In.  The 
consequences  of  this  are  unpredictable,  but 
they  must  terrify  Soviet  leaders.  It  might 
turn  out  that  the  Soviet  people  decide  they 
have  been  humiliated  by  their  own  rulers. 
This  Is  not  necessarily  likely,  but  It  Is  dos- 
slble, 

A  boycott  of  the  Olympics  will  not  retrieve 
the  national  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan,  nor 
ensure  the  future  tranquillity  of  Pakistan 
and  Iran,  nor  preserve  Western  Interests  In 
South  Asia,  But  It  wouH  be  a  genuine  pun- 
ishment to  the  Soviet  regime. 

Moreover,  a  successful  Olympiad  would 
persuade  the  Soviet  leadership  that  It  has 
little  to  fear  from  the  outside  world,  no  mat- 
ter what  It  has  done  to  Afghanistan  and  the 
norms  of  International  behavior.  (Hitler  re- 
occupled  the  Rhlneland  few  months  before 
the  1936  Olympics.)  Western  Olymolc  com- 
mittees may  declare  that  by  going  to  Moscow 
they  are  not  endorsing  the  Soviet  regime  or 
Its  behavior,  but  the  Russians  wUl  surely 
see  It  differently. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan,  29,  1980] 
Sakhabov's  Statement  Carried  F^om  Gorky 
to  Moscow  by  His  Wife 
(Moscow,  Jan.  28 — Following  is  the  text  of 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov's  statement,  brought 
from  Gorky  by  his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  and 
translated  from  Russian  by  The  New  York 
Times : ) 

On  Jan.  22,  I  was  arrested  on  the  street 
and  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Procuracy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  A.  Rekunkov.  First  Deputy  Proc- 


urator General  of  the  U.85.R..  Informed  me 
that  I  was  being  deprived  of  my  titles  of 
Hero  of  Socialist  Labor,  of  all  decorations 
and  prize  awards,  by  decree  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.8.8.R.  I  waa 
asked  to  return  the  medals  and  orders  and 
certificates,  but  I  refused,  believing  that  I 
was  given  them  for  good  reason.  Rekunkov 
also  informed  me  of  the  decision  to  banish 
me  to  the  city  of  Gorky,  which  is  closed  to 
foreigners. 

On  the  same  day,  with  my  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  who  was  allowed  to  go  with  me.  I 
was  taken  by  special  flight  to  Gorky,  where 
the  city's  deputy  procurator  explained  the 
conditions  of  the  regime  decreed  for  me — 
constant  observation  prohibition  against 
leaving  the  city  limits,  prohibition  against 
meeting  with  foreigners  and  "criminal  ele- 
ments," prohibition  against  correspondence 
and  telephone  conversations  with  foreigners. 
Including  scientific  and  purely  personal  cor- 
respondence and  telephone  calls,  even  with 
my  children  and  grandchildren,  Matvel,  6, 
and  Ana,  4.  I  was  Instructed  to  report  three 
times  a  month  to  the  police,  with  the  threat 
of  arrest  in  case  of  noncompliance. 
isolation  from  outside  world 

The  authorities  are  thus  Imposing  on  ua 
complete  Isolation  from  the  outside  world. 
The  house  is  surrounded  24  hours  a  day  by 
police  and  K.G.B.  details,  which  poea 
obstacles  to  visits  to  us  by  anyone.  Including 
our  friends.  Telephone  connections  with 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  are  completely 
blocked.  We  have  not  been  able  to  call  even 
my  wife's  mother,  to  tell  her  how  we  were. 
I  was  not  able  to  call  a  physicist  colleague, 
a  highly  respected  Soviet  scholar.  These  re- 
strictions also  apply  to  my  wife,  who  la  sup- 
posedly "free."  She  sent  a  telegram  to  our 
children  In  the  United  SUtes,  but  there  waa 
no  answer,  so  she  is  deprived  of  contact  with 
the  children. 

Even  In  prison,  there  is  more  possibility  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 

No  longer  youngsters  and  not  In  the  beat 
of  health,  we  are  completely  deprived  of  help 
from  our  friends,  of  medical  help  from  our 
doctors. 

These  repressive  actions  against  me  were 
undertaken  at  a  time  of  general  worsening  of 
the  International  situation  and  of  intensifi- 
cation in  the  persecution  of  dissidents  with- 
in the  country. 

poreicn  policy  moves  are  listed 
The  worsening  of  the  International  situa- 
tion was  caused  by  actions  of  the  U.S.8.R., 
which  Is  doing  the  following: 

1.  Launching  in  Europe  a  broad  and  dema- 
gogic campaign  with  the  aim  of  strengthen- 
ing its  military  superiority. 

2.  Trying  to  destroy  the  recently  outlined 
peace  opportimltles  In  the  Middle  East  and 
southern  Africa. 

3.  Supporting  terrorist  regimes  in  Ethiopia 
and  some  other  countries. 

4.  Maintaining  military  units  in  Cuba. 

5.  Supporting  the  actions  of  quasigovem- 
mental  terrorists  in  Iran  who  have  violated 
the  basic  principles  of  diplomatic  work. 

6.  The  culmination  of  this  dangerous 
policy  was  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
where  Soviet  soldiers  are  waging  merciless 
war  against  Insurgents,  against  the  Afghan 
people. 

Within  the  country,  the  authorities  have 
taken  new  action  against  the  core  of  the 
human  rights  movement.  Vellkanova  and 
Neklpelov  have  been  arrested.  Landa  has  been 
threatened  with  arrest.  The  magazine  Polskl 
is  being  broken  up.  Abramkln,  Soklrko, 
Grimm  have  been  arrested. 

The  movement  for  religious  freedom  is  be- 
ing persecuted  and  the  clergymen  Dudko  and 
Yakunln  have  been  arrested.  Regelson  has 
been  arrested.  Trials  and  arrests  are  pro- 
ceeding In  the  Ukraine  and  in  the  Baltic. 
Repression  has  Increased  against  the  Crt- 
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mean  Tatars;  Reshat  Dzhemllyov  has  been 
convicted. 

The  actions  of  the  authorities  against  me 
In  tals  situation  are  aimed  at  making  the 
continuation  of  my  public  activities  com- 
pletely Impossible.  They  are  aimed  at  humil- 
iating and  discrediting  me  and  at  the  same 
tline  making  possible  further  repressive 
measures  against  all  dissident  groups  In  the 
country,  with  less  possibility  of  the  world 
finding  out  about  them,  and  further  Inter- 
national adventures. 

On  Jan.  24.  Izvestla  published  an  article 
containing  slander  against  me  and  a  deliber- 
ate distortion  of  my  position.  My  position 
remains  unchanged.  I  am  for  a  pluralistic, 
open  society,  both  democratic  and  Just;  for 
convergence,  disarmament  and  peace;  for  the 
defense  of  human  rights  In  the  whole 
world — In  our  country.  In  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  In  Indonesia,  China,  Chile, 
everywhere;  for  a  worldwide  amnesty  for 
prisoners  of  conscience;  for  doing  away  with 
the  death  penalty.  I  am  for  giving  priority 
to  the  problems  of  peace,  the  problem  of 
averting  thermonuclear  war. 

Prom  the  article  in  Izvestla  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  main  reason  for  the  repression 
against  me  at  this  particularly  anxious  time 
was  my  position  condemning  the  interven- 
tion In  Afghanistan,  which  Is  a  threat  to  the 
entire  world,  and  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  that  country,  perhaps 
with  their  replacement  by  United  Nations 
units,  (see  my  Interview  with  The  New  York 
Times  and  with  American  television) ,  as  well 
as  my  having  joined  In  a  document  on  the 
subject  Issued  by  the  Moscow  Helsinki  group. 

Being  In  a  state  of  complete  Isolation  and 
anxiety  for  members  of  my  family  and  for 
my  daughter-in-law,  Liza  Alekseyeva — to 
whom  I  am  no  longer  able  to  provide  any 
protection — I  demand  that  they  be  given  an 
opportunity  Immediately  to  leave  the 
0.S.S.R.  and  join  their  children  and  grand- 
children. Although  my  wife  Is  technically 
free,  I  will,  of  course,  be  afraid  not  only  for 
her  health,  but  for  her  life.  If  she  Is  forced 
to  travel  to  them  [world  illegible]  (unfor- 
tunately, we  know  that  the  [state  security] 
organs  are  capable  of  applying  Mafia-type 
techniques) . 

VIOLATION    OP   RIGHTS    CHABGED 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
a  gross  violation  of  my  basic  right  to  re- 
ceive and  disseminate  Information  (Article 
19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights) .  Soviet  representatives  are  trying  to 
calm  world  public  opinion  by  saying  that  I 
will  be  able  to  continue  scientific  work  and 
that  there  is  no  threat  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion against  me.  But  I  am  prepared  to  stand 
public  and  open  trial.  I  do  not  need  a  glided 
cage.  I  need  the  right  to  fulfill  my  public 
duty  as  my  conscience  dictates. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  come 
to  my  defense.  My  fate  has  been  a  happy 
one — I  succeeded  In  being  heard.  But  I  ask 
everyone  not  to  forget  those  who  have  self- 
lessly  served  and  are  still  serving  In  the 
defense  of  human  rights,  those  whom  I 
mentioned  In  this  letter  and  all  those  whom 
I  did  not  mention. — 

ANDREI     SAKHAROV. 

OoRKT,  January  27.  1980.^ 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  100  years 
ago  on  February  15,  1880,  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia where  10  men,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Julius  Andrzejkowicz,  proposed 
the  consolidation  of  existing  Polish-im- 
migrant organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Thirteen  delegates,  representing 
the  498  members   of   12   organizations 


aroimd  the  covmtry,  met  in  a  constitu- 
tional convention  in  Chicago  in  Septem- 
ber 1880.  By  1913,  membership  numt)ered 
over  100,000.  Today's  membership,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewski,  is  the  largest  fraternal  order 
of  and  for  Americans  of  Polish  heritage 
in  the  United  States  with  its  main  office 
in  Chicago. 

In  its  100-year  history,  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance: 

Provided  and  continues  to  provide  ed- 
ucational financial  assistance; 

Founded  in  1912  the  Alliance  College 
in  Pennsylvania; 

Donated  the  Kosciusko  Monument  in 
Washington,  D.C.; 

Led  the  movement  to  establish  Pulaski 
Day  each  year  on  October  11 ; 

Was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  composed 
of  12  million  members,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  Poland : 

Provided  outstanding  public  service 
from  its  ranks  in  both  the  civic  sector  and 
in  both  World  Wars;  and 

Publishes  two  newspapers. 

Its  statement  of  purpose  adopted  in 
1880  remains  relevant  100  years  later: 

To  lay  a  foundation  for  material  and 
moral  growth  of  the  Polish  element  in  the 
United  States  through  a  development  fund 
which  Is  to  be  the  sole  property  of  the  Al- 
liance and  from  which  Polish  Homes,  Schools 
and  other  welfare  projects  are  to  be  financed. 

To  provide  protection  for  the  Polish  Im- 
tnlgratlon. 

To  provide  political  enlightenment  to  the 
Polish  Immigrants  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

To  commemorate  Poland's  historic  an- 
niversaries. 

The  influx  of  Polish  immigrants  in 
America's  19th  and  20th  centuries  has 
provided  our  Nation  with  thriving  com- 
munities of  families  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  Polish  culture  and  tradi- 
tion. The  PNA's  efforts  in  civic,  cultural, 
and  educational  affairs  has  made  its  past 
its  pathway  to  its  future  and  has  truly 
brought  its  people  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

We  congratulate  the  entire  national 
membership  on  this  milestone  in  its 
history.* 


GI  BILL  AMENDMENTS  OF  1979— 
H.R.  5288 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  1944, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
the  first  GI  bill.  Since  that  time,  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  and  its 
successor  programs  have  provided  educa- 
tional and  training  benefits  to  almost  18 
million  American  veterans,  their  survi- 
vors, and  dependents. 

The  many  opportunities  provided  by 
these  benefits  have  proved  invaluable  to 
veterans  trying  to  readjust  to  civilian  life 
after  serving  their  country  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Senate  passed  the  GI  Bill  Amendments 
of  1979  by  such  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. Surely,  the  support  given  this  im- 
portant legislation  reflects  the  Senate's 
strong  sense  that  the  American  people 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  many  courageous 
citizens  who  have  served  our  country  in 
the  military  service. 


I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  when  he  spoke  of  his 
deep  admiration  for  the  many  brave 
Americans  who  served  their  country  in 
time  of  need: 

They  suffered  hunger  and  thirst;  the  broil- 
ing sun  of  relentless  heat;  the  torrential 
rains  of  tropical  stcrms;  the  loneliness  and 
utter  desolation  of  Jungle  trails;  the  bitter- 
ness of  separation  from  those  they  loved 
and  cherished.  They  went  on.  and  on,  and 
on.  when  everything  within  them  seemed  to 
stop  and  die  .  .  .  when  I  think  of  their  pa- 
tience under  adversity,  of  their  courage  under 
fire,  and  of  their  modesty  In  victory,  I  am 
filled  with  an  emotion  of  admiration  I  cannot 
express. 

One  small  way  to  show  our  grateful 
admiration  to  the  American  veteran  is 
by  providing  the  opportunity  to  receive 
educational  and  training  benefits. 

The  GI  Bill  Amendments  of  1979— 
H.R.  5288 — revises  and  improves  the 
veterans  education  assistance  program. 
Small  changes  were  made  to  tighten 
language  and  thereby  reduce  waste  and 
abuse.  As  with  all  Federal  programs,  we 
must  be  vigilant  that  the  money  we  ap- 
propriate goes  for  the  cause  intended — 
in  this  case,  providing  educational  and 
train  ng  assistance  for  the  American  vet- 
eran. Also,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  HEW  nursing  home  inspection  ef- 
forts will  be  coordinated,  thereby  cutting 
back  on  duplication  in  Federal  efforts, 
and  resulting  in  savings  to  taxpayers. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  support  a  15-per- 
cent increase  in  GI  bill  benefits.  This  in- 
crease will  be  effective  September  1,  1980. 
GI  bill  benefits  were  last  increased  in 
October  of  1977.  Since  that  time,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  more  than 
20  percent.  €md  double-digit  inflation 
continues  at  an  alarming  rate.  At  the 
same  time,  many  veterans  are  nearing 
the  last  years  of  their  delimiting  period — 
the  time  in  which  they  have  to  use  these 
important  beneflts.  Clearly,  then,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  insure  that  GI 
beneflts  provide  an  adequate  level  of  as- 
sistance as  veterans  attempt  to  use  these 
beneflts  as  efficiently  and  completely  as 
possible  within  a  limited  time.  I  might 
also  add  that  this  increase  was  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  second  budget 
resolution.  Thus,  we  provided  deserving 
veterans  with  a  much  needed  increase  in 
GI  bill  beneflts,  while  managing  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  balance  the  budget 
and  flght  inflation. 

The  legislation  also  provides  a  lim- 
ited extension  of  GI  bill  benefits  to  cer- 
tain deserving  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
Speciflcally,  Vietnam  veterans  who  are 
still  in  need  of  basic  secondary  education 
education  or  job  skills  will  be  given  until 
December  31,  1982,  to  use  their  GI  bill 
beneflts.  This  is  not  an  across  the  board 
extension.  Rather,  it  is  a  limited  and 
targeted  extension  for  veterans  who  are 
unskilled  or  unemployed,  and  therefore 
have  a  special  need  for  these  beneflts.  In 
addition,  separate  unemployment  statis- 
tics will  now  be  kept  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  those  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  theater.  This  will 
enable  the  U.S.  Government  to  better 
understand  and  address  the  serious 
problem  of  veteran  unemployment. 

I  also  supported  an  amendment  which 
requires  HEW  to  conduct  any  epidemi- 
ological studies  necessary  to  determine 
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the  long-term  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  Agent  Orange.  The  VA  is  already 
conducting  a  similar  study,  and  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  both  of  these  stud- 
ies will  be  conducted  as  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Indeed,  the  Fed- 
eral (jovemment  has  an  obligation  to 
address  the  issue  of  exposure  to  dioxin, 
the  chemical  contaminant  in  Agent 
Orange  and  resolve  it  one  way  or  an- 
other as  soon  as  possible. 

I  was  disappointed  that  another 
amendment  I  supported  did  not  receive 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  amendment  would  have 
established  a  job  voucher  program  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  program  was 
limited  and  would  have  provided  incen- 
tives for  employers  to  hire  veterans.  Also, 
such  a  program  would  have  provided  an 
alternative  to  formal  education  for  many 
veterans  who  would  And  on  the  job  ex- 
perience more  useful  for  their  long-term 
career  plans.  This  job  voucher  program 
would  have  served  the  important  pur- 
pose of  cutting  down  on  discouragement 
and  unemployment  among  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Another  important  change  in  this  new 
legislation  elevates  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employ- 
ment to  the  level  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. This  change  is  not  simply  mean- 
ingless bureaucratic  title  shuffling.  In 
fact,  it  will  give  the  problem  of  veterans 
employment  the  strong  advocate  it 
must  have  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
An  Assistant  Secretary  will  be  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  veterans  employ- 
ment problems,  thereby  strengthening 
our  commitment  to  this  important  issue. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  ex- 
press our  respect  and  gratitude  for 
American  veterans  than  by  providing 
them  with  these  important  beneflts. 
Agai.n,  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for 
giving  this  important  legislation  such 
strong  support.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notiflcation  of  projsosed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  ex- 
cess of  $7  million.  Upon  such  notiflcation. 
the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate. 
the  notiflcation  of  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intenUon  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  notifications  I  have  just 
received. 

The  notifications  follow : 

Defense  Securftt 
Assistance  Aoenct, 
H«^  ^  «'<«'i<n«ton.  DC.  January  14, 1980 
Hon.  Frank  Chtrch, 

<^*»^irrmn  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
us.  Senate.  Washington.  D  C 

D«A«  Ma.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
Poning  requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 


ing herewith  transmittal  No.  80-24  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  tl20.0  million.  Shortly 
after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  offlce, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Ernsst  ORAycs. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

[Transmlttel  No.  80-24] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  Lettdi  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.'  $108.0  million;  Other.  $12.0  mU- 
Uon;  Total,  $120.0  million. 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered : 

(1)  One  thousand  (1,000)  CBU-68  muni- 
tions. 

(2)  Five  hundred  eighteen  (618)  CBU-71 
munitions. 

(3)  Three  thousand  four  hundred  thirty- 
five  (3.436)  GBU  laser  guided  bombs. 

(4)  Six  hundred  sixty  (660)  AIM-9P  SIDE- 
WINDER mlssUes. 

(6)  Nine  hundred  sixteen  (916)  AOM-66A 
Maverick  missiles. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force. 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vUl)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
Jan.  14,  1980. 

Defense  Securfty 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  January  22. 1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-29.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $12.7 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant  General.  U.SJl. 

[Transmittal  No.  8(^39] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment*,  $11.4  million;  Other,  1.3  mil- 
lion; Total,  $12.7  million. 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered : 

Fifty  (60)  M220A1  TOW  guided  missUe 
launchers,  one  thousand  (1,000)  BaM-71A 
TOW  guided  missiles,  and  ancillary  equip- 
ment. 

(Iv)   Military  Department:  Army   (VAP). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 


•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 


(Til)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlil)  Date  Report  DeUvered  to  Congress: 
22  Jan.  1980. 

Defense  Securitt 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  22,1980. 
Hon.  ntANK  Church, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmaw  :  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-33,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $473.0 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  U  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oravks, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

(Transmittal  No.  80-33] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.*  0.0  mUllon;  Other,  $173.0  mil- 
lion; Total.  $473.0  million. 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered : 

This  case  provides  funding  for  civil  engi- 
neering and  related  services  in  support  of 
construction  projects  at  the  military  acad- 
emy being  built  for  the  Royal  Saudi  Army 
near  Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (HATl). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid, 
Offered  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
22  Jan.  1980. 

Defense  SEcuRrrY  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-34.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Jordan  for  defense  articles  and 
services    estimated    to    cost    $46.8    million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
offlce,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Oraves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-34] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Lnm  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Jordan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment* ,  $43.8  million;  Other,  3.0  mil- 
lion; Total,  $46.8  mUlion. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: 

Seventy  eight  (78)  M109A2  lS6mm  aelf- 
propelled  howitzers. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UZQ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:   None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlil)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
January  32,  1980. 
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Detense  Sectjsitt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C..  January  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttbcb, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
DcAm  Mb.  Chaikman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-36. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Jordan  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$19.9  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  de- 
livered to  your  ofBce,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Qbaves, 
Lieutenant  General,  U.SJI. 

(Transmittal  No.  80-35] 
Notice  or  Pkoposed  Issttance  of  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Jordan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment*.  318.4  milUon;  Other,  J1.5  mll- 
Uon:  Total.  $19.9  million. 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: 

Twenty-nine  (29)  M110A2  8-lnch  self-pro- 
pelled howitzers. 

(Iv)    Military  Department:   Army   (UZM). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
22  Jan.  1980. 

Defense  SEcuRrrY 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-36,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Israel  for  defense  articles  and 
services    estimated    to    cost    $22.7    million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-36] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Israel. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment  •,  $20.4  million;  other.  $2.3  mil- 
Uon; total.  $22.7  million 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Twenty  five  (25)  M60A1  tanlc  chassis 
bridge  launchers  with  armored  vehicle 
launched  bridges. 

(Iv)    Military  Department:   Army   (XKI). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
m  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vUl)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
22  Jan.  1980. 


•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  p>art  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.   Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-21,  concerning 
the  Dep>artment  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Morocco  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $17.5  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
SlncMely, 

Ernest  Qraves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-21 1 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   op  the 
Arms  E.xport  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Morocco. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.'  $15.8  million;  other,  $1.7  mil- 
lion; total.  $17.5  million. 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: 

Six  (6)  OV-lOA  aircraft  with  logistic  sup- 
port, training,  armament,  ammunition  and 
the  necessary  navigation,  communications 
and  ground  support  equipment  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  aircraft. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (SAF). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Includeo 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
January  24,  1980. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington^  D.C,  January  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-22, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Morocco  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$170.0  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oraves. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-22] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  op 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   op  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(1)   Prospective  Purchaser:  Morocco. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment,*  $153.0  million;  Other,  $17.0  mil- 
lion; Total.  $170.0  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered : 

Twenty  (20)  F-5E/F  aircraft  with  logistic 
support,  training,  armament,  ammunition 
and  the  necessary  navigation,  communica- 
tions and  ground  support  equipment  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  aircraft. 

(Iv)  Military      Department:      Air     Force 

(SCA). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee.  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 


(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
24  Jan.  1980. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  24.  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  CHtJRCH, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-23, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
propcsed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Morocco  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$45.0  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Craves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-23] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Morocco. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  De- 
fense Equipment,*  $40.5  billion;  Other,  $4.5 
million;  Total,  $45.0  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered : 

Twenty-four  (24)  Hughes  500  MD  helicop- 
ters with  logistic  support,  training,  arma- 
ment, ammunition  and  the  necessary  navi- 
gation, communications  and  ground  support 
equipment  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
aircraft.  Twelve  of  the  helicopters  will  be 
equipped  with  TOW  and  twelve  will  be 
equipped  as  gunshlps. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UJZ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
Jan.  24, 1980. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  24, 1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-28,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Israel  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$35.1  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant  General.  USA. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-28) 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  LETTts  or 
Offer  F'ursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser :  Israel. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment,*  $32.2  million;  Other.  $2.9  mil- 
lion; Total,  $35.1  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  One  himdred  (100)  GBD-16  Air 
munitions. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(AFW). 
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(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(Vll)  Section  28  Report.  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
24  Jan.  1980.9 


WATER  POLICY  REFORM 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
Sunday,  January  21,  entitled  "Region 
Seeks  To  Tap  Water  Bonanza." 

For  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it, 
the  article  discusses  water  policy  reform, 
specifically  the  measure  being  offered  by 
Senator  Domenici  and  myself  in  the  Sen- 
ate Environment  Sulxjommittee  on  Water 
Resources.  Our  bill,  S.  1241,  and  the  mod- 
ified demonstration  program  that  we 
have  subsequently  offered  would  truly 
create  a  rational  and  national  water  pol- 
icy, in  place  of  the  ad  hoc  and  haphazard 
decisionmaking  characteristic  of  the 
status  quo. 

Senator  Domenici  and  I  are  both 
strongly  committed  to  formulating  a  co- 
herent water  policy  for  the  Nation,  a 
water  policy  in  which  projects  do  not 
take  an  average  of  26  years  between  au- 
thorization and  implementation  as  in  the 
status  quo,  a  water  policy  in  which  clear 
and  standard  cost-sharing  rules  supplant 
the  185  existing  cost-sharing  formulas. 

In  short,  we  stand  behind  a  major  and 
much  needed  change  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Times  ar- 
ticle I  mentioned  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Region  Seeks  To  Tap  Water  Bonanza 
(By  Irvin  Molotsky) 

Washington. — A  favorite  phrase  these  days 
in  the  office  of  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han  is  "rational  and  national,"  which,  the 
New  York  Democrat  says,  describes  his  back- 
ing of  a  proposal  to  alter  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  divides  its  funds  for  water  re- 
sources across  the  country. 

The  current  system,  he  says,  is  neither  ra- 
tional, since  it  largely  Ignores  the  pressing 
water  supply  problems  of  aging  cities,  nor  na- 
tional, since  most  of  the  money  goes  toward 
water  projecte  In  the  West  and  the  South, 
helping  do  such  things  as  irrigate  lettuce 
fields  and  provide  water  for  livestock. 

"The  Federal  Government  is  willing  to 
spend  money  to  wash  hogs  but  not  babies," 
Senator  Moynihan  recently  told  a  subcom- 
mittee that  is  considering  the  proposal.  "The 
Federal  Government  is  willing  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  clone  the  Mississippi 
River,"  he  went  on  questioning  a  plan  to 
contruct  a  parallel  waterway  and  ask,  "What's 
wrong  with  the  Mississippi?" 

As  the  bill  makes  its  way  through  Congress, 
the  years  of  neglect  of  New  York  City's  water 
supply  system  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, with  hardly  a  week  passing  without  a 
major  water  main  break.  The  latest  big  was 
earlier  this  month.  In  a  20-lnch  main  at  Bush 
Street  near  179th  Street  in  the  Bronx;  It 
flooded  part  of  the  Grand  Concourse.  There 
were  469  water  main  breaks  in  the  city  in 
1978  and  536  breaks  in  1979,  with  December's 
breaks  yet  to  be  announced. 

In  this  regard,  New  York  City  is  no  differ- 
ent from  the  other  old  cities  of  the  North- 
east. But  the  magnitude  of  New  York's  prob- 
lem Is   greatest.   There   are   6,200   miles   of 


water  mains,  ranging  in  size  from  six  to  72 
inches,  under  the  city  streets.  In  recent 
years,  the  replacement  rate  has  slipped  to 
150  years.  Edward  Scheader,  chief  of  the 
design  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  Sup- 
ply, expresses  the  modest  hope  of  getting  the 
rate  down  to  100  years. 

It  Is  because  of  the  deteriorating  city 
systems  that  Senator  Moynihan  has  em- 
braced the  proposal,  whose  original  sponsor 
was  a  man  whose  constituency  and  state  Is 
so  unlike  Senator  Moynihan 's  that  it  would 
appear,  on  its  face,  unlikely  that  such  a  bill 
could  serve  such  diverse  Interests.  The  orig- 
inator was  a  Republican  from  the  South- 
west, Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

New  York's  Governor  Carey  is  supporting 
the  Domenicl-Moynlhan  approach,  as  are  the 
Governors  of  Hawaii.  California.  Michigan, 
Virginia,  Oregon,  Utah,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  Its  companion  measure  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Jerome  A.  Ambro  of  Long  Island  and 
has  15  co-sponsors,  mostly  New  Yorkers,  but 
also  Including  Representatives  James  C. 
Cleveland,  Republican  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  is  a  high-ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee. Since  Mr.  Ambro  ranks  high  in  the 
Democratic  majority  of  that  committee,  the 
Ambro-Cleveland  combination  would  seem  to 
enhance  the  prospects  of  the  bill  reaching 
the  House  floor  If  the  Senate  acted  favorably 
on  It. 

The  Domenicl-Moynlhan  proposal  would 
take  $1  billion  and  divide  It  among  the  states 
according  to  a  formula  based  on  population 
and  land  area,  allowing  the  states  to  make 
the  basic  decisions  as  to  which  projects 
would  get  funds.  Senator  Dconenlcl  favors 
that  approach,  an  aide  said,  because  the 
current  system  is  so  burdened  with  red  tape 
that  it  takes  an  average  of  26  years  from  the 
time  a  project  is  propKJsed  until  it  Is  com- 
pleted. 

A    PROTOTYPE     LAW 

Senator  Moynihan  favors  it  because  It 
would,  for  the  first  time,  provide  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  for  New  York  and 
other,  older  Eastern  states  to  spend  money 
for  water  projects  that  now  get  little  Fed- 
eral support.  F\>r  example,  under  current 
practices,  New  York  State  ge>ts  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  water  funds  spent 
across  the  country.  If  the  money  were  spent 
according  to  the  DDmenlcl-Moynlhan  for- 
mula. New  York's  share  would  rise  to  4.7 
percent  of  the  $1  billion  proposed  by  the  two 
Senators  for  spending  by  states  on  water 
projects. 

A  total  of  $2.6  billion  is  being  spent  under 
the  existing  program,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Carter  Administration 
will,  if  the  Domenicl-Moynlhan  approach  is 
adopted,  treat  the  $1  billion  as  a  supple- 
ment or  insist  that  it  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  in  the  next  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 

That  act  is  almost  a  prototype  of  the  pork 
barrel  legislation  that  still  has  its  place  in 
Congress,  despite  the  position  of  President 
Carter,  who  has  come  out  against  some  of 
the  water  projects  in  the  South  and  West. 
So  many  projects  are  lumped  together  that 
it  draws  wide  Congressional  support.  For 
example,  the  current  measure  calls  for 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  Mississippi 
for  the  Bayou  Pierre,  the  Buffalo  and  Homo- 
chitto  Rivers  and  the  St.  Catherine  and 
Coles  Creeks,  in  Alaska  on  the  Kuskokwln 
River  and  In  Wisconsin  on  the  Kinnicklnnlc 
River. 

It  also  would  provide  millions  in  New 
York  to  combat  beach  erosion  on  Coney 
Island  and  in  (Connecticut  for  flood  control 
in  the  Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  River 
Basins  and  the  Byram  River.  But  Senator 
Moynihan  wants  to  provide  money  for  such 
a  huge  project  as  New  York  City's  third 
water  tunnel,  something  that  probably  would 
not  get  funds  under  the  present  system.  The 


tunnel  was  under  construction  from  1970 
until  1975.  when  the  city's  fiscal  crisis  forced 
a  halt  in  work  on  it.  A  total  of  $350  million 
has  been  spent  on  the  tunnel,  which  is  to 
stretch  someday  for  12.7  miles  from  the 
Hlllvlew  Reservoir  In  Yonkers  and  supply  all 
five  boroughs.  It  has  been  dogged  by  delays 
and  litigation,  with  six  contractors  suing 
the  city  last  year  for  work  that  they  said 
they  had  not  been  paid  for.  They  sued  for 
$100  million  and  settled  for  $18  million.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  vote  this  week 
on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  which  also 
contains  provision  for  a  $25  million  loan  for 
the  water  tunnel.  The  city  would  like  to 
get  the  loan,  of  course;  It  would  prefer 
the  approach  in  the  Domenicl-Moynlhan 
measure. 

According  to  a  Moynihan  aide,  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  provide  $100  million  to  get  the 
project  moving  again,  with  $4(X)  million  to 
$500  million  needed  to  complete  the  first 
of  four  stages. 

The  two  existing  tunnels,  the  Senator's 
aide  noted,  are  40  and  60  years  old  and  they 
have  not  t>een  checked  or  maintained  since 
they  went  into  service,  because  they  could 
not  be  shut  down  to  permit  It.  Even  though 
the  consequences  would  be  severe  If  some- 
thing should  go  wrong  with  either  of  the 
two  existing  tunnels.  Federal  funds  have 
never  been  used  for  such  a  local  project.^ 


JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
regret  of  all  Americans  at  the  death  of 
one  of  our  greatest  jurists  and  citiz«is, 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  In  his  more  than 
36  years  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Douglas  championed  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  so-called 
fringe  elements  of  our  society.  His  huge 
number  of  dissenting  and  concurring 
opinions  reflect  Justice  Douglas'  fierce 
individualism  and  respect  for  pers<»ial 
thought  and  conviction.  More  than  1,200 
of  his  opinions  fill  the  pages  of  the 
United  States  Reports  since  1939.  Writ- 
ing on  the  35th  anniversary  of  Douglas' 
ascension  to  the  high  bench.  Dean 
Michael  I.  Sovem  of  Columbia  Law 
School  said  that  "Douglas  lielongs  to  no 
'school'  and  he  fits  no  mold.  Indeed,  he 
has  cast  his  own  mold."  Justice  Douglas' 
thoughts  have  pervaded  American  soci- 
ety for  nearly  half  of  this  century. 

Little  was  known  of  Justice  Douglas 
when  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  succeed  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis.  The  only  Senator  who  voiced 
opposition  to  his  nomination  on  the 
Senate  floor  objected  that  little  was 
known  of  his  views  on  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  the  two  fields  in  which  he 
will  be  most  rememlaered.  His  life  re- 
flected his  basic  concern  for  the  aggre- 
gation of  undue  power  in  society,  a 
concentration  threatening  to  smother 
human  individuality.  Douglas  once  wrote 
that: 

[T)he  growth  of  bigness  has  restilted  In 
ruthless  sacrifices  of  human  values.  .  .  . 
Man  loses  opportunities  to  develop  his  per- 
sonality and  his  capacities.  He  Is  denied  a 
chance  to  stand  on  his  own  before  man  and 
God.  He  Is  subservient  to  others  and  his 
thinking  Is  done  for  him  from  afar. 

Justice  Douglas'  championship  of 
human  potential  was  reflected  in  his 
first  amendment  positions  on  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  associa- 
tion. He  viewed  the  amendment  as  a 
tool  for  personELl  fulfillment,  as  a  "re- 
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spect  for  the  conscioice  of  the  individ- 
ual" to  think  and  believe  as  one  chooses. 
He  consistently  struck  down  laws  in- 
fringing on  freedom  of  expression,  a 
term  that  he  defined  broadly  to  encom- 
pass many  types  of  nonverbal  conduct. 
He  maintained  that  any  conduct  that 
constitutes  expression  is  protected  unless 
it  is  "closely  brigaded  with  illegal 
action"  so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 
In  a  1949  case  involving  a  hostile  mob 
confronting  a  speaker,  he  asserted  that 
a  key  function  of  the  first  amendment 
is  to  invite  dispute,  and  even  to  stir 
people  to  anger.  Following  Justice  Bran- 
deis'  famous  concurring  opinion  in 
Whitney  against  California.  Douglas  felt 
that  the  broadest  discussion  on  conflict- 
ing ideas  will  best  lead  to  reasoned  res- 
olution of  diCQcult  issues. 

Justice  Douglas  was  one  of  the  leading 
exponents  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
privacy.  He  viewed  the  right  to  be  let 
alone  as  a  right  guaranteed  by  both  the 
1st  and  14th  amendments,  and  vigor- 
ously d->nounced  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping. In  the  196C  case  Griswold  against 
Connecticut,  the  Justice  authored  the 
opinion  finding  a  constitutional  right  to 
privacy  emanating  from  the  "penumbra" 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  though  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution.  He  agreed 
with  Justice  Black  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  incorporated  to  the  States  via  the 
14th  amendment.  Unlike  Justice  Black, 
however  who  insisted  on  incorporation 
of  only  the  specific  rights  in  the  Con- 
stitution, Justice  Douglas  maintained 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  "nat- 
ural rights"  far  broader  than  those  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  in  the  text  of  the 
Constitution. 

Justice  Douglas  exercised  a  key  role 
in  elevating  the  14th  amendment  equal 
protection  clause  into  a  major  constitu- 
tional weapon,  a  clause  that  Justice 
Holmes  once  termed  "the  last  resort"  of 
constitutional  lawyers.  He  was  always 
sensitive  to  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  of 
disadvantaged  minorities,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  voting  and  access  to  the 
courts  to  address  infringements  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  He  authored  the  Ismd- 
mark  1961  civil  rights  decision  Monroe 
against  Pape,  which  held  that  plaintiffs 
need  not  exhaust  State  remedies  before 
proceeding  in  Federal  court  to  address 
infringements  of  constitutional  rights. 

Justice  Douglas  played  a  major  role 
in  the  so-called  criminal  law  revolution 
of  the  Warren  Court,  expanding  the 
rights  of  accused  persons.  He  staunchly 
defended  the  fifth  amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  insisted 
not  merely  on  lack  of  coercion,  but  rather 
on  a  confession  freely  and  voluntarily 
given.  In  addition,  he  early  maintained 
that  due  process  of  law  requires  ap- 
pointed counsel  for  all  indigent  defend- 
ants, and  his  view  was  ultimately  em- 
braced by  the  majority  of  the  Court. 

As  reflected  in  the  sheer  nimiber  of 
his  opinion,  Douglas  was  a  man  of  robust 
action  and  decision,  and  not  merely  of 
abstract  thought.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  he  did  not  write  for  the  law  case- 
books, often  barely  stating  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  proceeding  directly  to 
his  opinion.  He  wrote  in  1960  that: 


I  often  think  that  a  disproportionate  psirt 
of  the  energies  of  our  profession  Is  devoted 
to  the  semantics  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  priests 
of  the  profession  argue  and  debate  about  nice 
points  of  law  that  may  seem  important  to 
those  who  lead  smug  lives  in  Ivory  towers, 
but  quite  unimportant  In  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

Justice  Douglas'  extraordinary  career 
encompassed  the  teaching  of  law  in  the 
halls  of  Yale  and  Columbia  Universities, 
as  well  as  traveling  in  distant  lands, 
whose  peoples  he  lectured  and  wrote  ex- 
tensively about.  Justice  Douglas  believed 
in  the  living  law  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  contemporary  human  problems. 
Concerning  the  following  of  precedent, 
he  said  that  "(i)t  is  better  that  we  make 
our  own  history,  than  be  governed  by 
the  dead."  Although  he  is  gone,  Justice 
Douglas'  impact  on  the  jurisprudence 
and  fabric  of  American  society  will  live 
forever. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  I  have 
been  familiar  with  the  opinions  and 
thoughts  of  Justice  Douglas  throughout 
his  career.  His  stands  on  controversial 
issues  often  challenged  us  all  to  react 
and  sometimes  to  disagree  with  his  views. 
His  death  will  leave  us  without  that  chal- 
lenge. We  shall  miss  his  wisdom  as  well 
as  his  wit  and  his  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close  on 
a  personal  note  by  conveying  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  that  of  the  Senate  to 
Kathy  Douglas.  She  has  made  and  is 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
country  in  many  ways  in  her  own  right. 
In  addition,  she  has  been  an  important 
member  of  that  indefatigable  Douglas 
team.  We  shall  miss  her  partner  but 
know  that  his  good  work  shall  be  con- 
tinued through  her  dedicated  efforts.* 


AFGHANISTAN   AND  THE    1980'S 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
8th  decade  in  the  tumultuous  20th  cen- 
tury has  begvm  with  the  world's  atten- 
tion gripped  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Not  since  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  in  1962  has  a  single  event  so 
shocked  and  outraged  the  world. 

The  Soviet's  action  has  delivered  a 
dangerous  challenge  to  international 
peace  and  world  stability.  It  has  forced 
a  sober  reassessment  of  this  Nation's  re- 
lationship with  the  Kremlin.  It  has 
stalled  Senate  consideration  of  the  SALT 
n  treaty  indefinitely,  leaving  the  world 
with  the  chilling  prospect  of  an  acceler- 
ated arms  race  looming  on  the  horizon. 
Most  importantly,  the  Soviet  aggression 
in  Afghanistan  has  caused  us  to  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  our  role  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Soviets 
have  imposed  their  will  on  a  foreign  na- 
tion. They  did  it  in  1956  when  they 
crushed  the  Hungarian  revolution.  And 
they  did  it  again  when  they  invaded 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

But  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  the 
first  time  the  Soviets  have  sought  to 
seize  complete  military  control  of  a  na- 
tion that  was  not  already  under  Soviet 
domination. 

The  United  States  and  our  allies  must 
respond  to  this  latest  Soviet  challenge  in 


a  way  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  we  abso- 
lutely will  not  tolerate  aggression  and 
suppression  of  sovereign  nations.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  have  to  ponder  seri- 
ously and  carefully  the  implications  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and 
reassess  our  relations  with  the  Soviets. 
We  must  draw  the  line  now.  But  this  re- 
assessment must  not  reflect  impatience, 
hostility,  or  despair.  Rather,  it  must  re- 
flect determination  not  to  allow  the  So- 
viet Union,  or  any  other  aggressive 
power,  to  crush  the  will  and  freedom  of 
another  nation. 

That  principle  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
national  heritage,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple recognize  that  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan  threaten  that 
principle. 

This  crisis  requires  a  deliberate,  meas- 
ured, and  effective  response  from  the 
United  States.  We  must  show  the  Soviet 
Union  that  not  only  do  we  condemn  their 
actions,  but  we  have  the  capacity  to 
respond. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  our  re- 
sponse reflects  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
our  Nation  and  its  people  have  always 
shown  in  times  of  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  Henry  Steele  Commager, 
has  recently  written  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled, 
"Consulting  cur  Hopes,  Not  our  Fears." 
Which  is  a  brilliant  and  balanced  ac- 
count of  where  the  United  States  has 
been  in  the  past,  is  now,  and  can  be  in 
the  future. 

Tracing  the  events  that  led  us  from  our 
post  World  War  n  position  as  the  un- 
disputed leader  of  the  free  world  to  the 
current  world  of  vying  nuclear  super 
powers,  dwindling  resources,  and  an  in- 
creasingly vocal  and  anguished  third 
world.  Dr.  Commager  points  a  narrow 
path  which  leads  us  not  to  despair,  but 
to  hope. 

This  future  is  a  future  where  finite  re- 
sources are  not  squandered.  This  future 
is  a  future  where  more  powerful  nations 
of  the  world  recognize  the  many  less 
developed  nations  to  share  this  earth 
with,  and  begin  to  work  with  them  on 
their  own  terms  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
poverty  and  despair  they  now  suffer.  It 
is  a  future  where  the  true  meaning  of 
security  and  military  strength  Is  under- 
stood rather  than  exploited. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  in  Afghanistan 
is  the  opening  thunder  of  a  decade  that 
promises  to  be  filled  with  challenges  and 
problems,  but  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
meet  those  challenges.  We  must  simply 
learn  to  draw  on  the  tremendous  strength 
and  courage  and  spirit  of  America  and 
her  people. 

I  submit  for  the  Recorii  the  article  to 
which  I  have  made  reference. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan.  7. 
1980) 

CONStJLTING    OUR    HOPES,    NOT    OUR    PEABS 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 
History  does  not  know  or  acknowledge  dec- 
ades: these  are  artificial  divisions  imposed 
on  history  by  men  for  their  own  convenience. 
The  decade  of  the  '70s  had  Its  roots  In  the 
■40s :  It  Is  not  so  much  the  '708  with  which  we 
are  concerned  as  the  postwar  era  that  Is  now 
coming  to  a  somewhat  disorderly  end.  It  Is, 
we  might  say,  high  time. 
At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  United 


States  bestrode  the  world  like  a  colossus.  It 
was  the  only  nation  to  emerge  from  the  war 
unscathed.  Its  territory  Intact,  Its  economy 
prosperous.  Its  morale  high.  Victory  perched 
on  U.S.  banners,  and  leadership  was  accorded 
by  default. 

The  U.S.  seized  that  leadership,  and  ful- 
filled It.  "We  toave  learned."  said  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  "to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  mem- 
bers of  the  human  community."  and  for  a 
brief  time  that  proud  sutement  was  Justified. 
Vlctorous  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  we 
took  to  heart  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  proud 
benediction:  "In  Victory:  Magnanimity.  In 
Peace:  Goodwill." 

We  did  not  punish  the  vanquished  but 
helped  them  to  revive:  we  created  the  United 
Nations:  we  launched  the  Marshall  Plan — 
■the  most  unsordld  act  In  history."  Sir  Win- 
ston called  It.  At  home  we  repulsed  the  forces 
of  oppression  and  enlarged  the  arena  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  scope  of  the  welfare  state.  A 
brave  new  world  seemed  In  the  making. 

Then  the  clouds  spread  over  the  bright 
skies.  The  Grand  Alliance  fell  apart.  Deeply 
suspicious  of  the  West.  Russia  withdrew  be- 
hind an  Iron  Curtain  and,  with  the  blockade 
of  Berlin,  the  cold  war  was  almost  officially 
under  way.  Soon  communism  was  trium- 
phant In  China,  and  the  United  States  com- 
mitted the  flagrant  folly  of  embracing  the 
fantasy  that  the  real  China  was  In  Taiwan 
and  embarked  upon  a  20-year  cold  war  with 
China. 

Soon  we  plunged  Into  the  Korean  war  and 
committed  ourselves  to  the  fatuous  principle 
that  we  were,  somehow,  an  "Asian  power," 
Meanwhile.  Inspired  by  the  exhilarating 
prospect  of  moving  out  of  centuries  of  ex- 
ploitation, poverty,  and  backwardness,  the 
African  and  Asian  nations  of  what  we  were 
to  call  the  third  world  made  a  desperate  bid 
for  Independence — not  only  political  but 
economic. 

Instead  of  welcoming  and  cooperating  with 
this  greatest  revolution  In  human  history — 
the  convulsive  attempt  of  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  globe  to  emerge  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  past  into  the  sunlight  of 
the  new  century — the  United  States,  blinded 
by  fear  of  the  spread  of  communism,  set  Its 
face  adamantly  against  this  revolution. 

Within  a  lew  years  the  victors  of  World 
War  II  were  glaring  at  each  other  with  undis- 
guised hostility,  and  the  United  States,  Rus- 
sia, and  China  moved  Into  a  cold  war  that 
was  to  endure  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  Is  futile  now  to  allocate  responsibility 
for  the  disasters  that  followed :  the  expansion 
of  the  cold  war  from  E^u^ope  to  Asia;  the 
Korean  war.  whose  heritage  Is  still  with  us; 
the  collapse  of  the  much-touted  Alliance  for 
Progress;  the  entanglement  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Southesist 
Asia;  and  the  greatest  tragedy  In  our  history 
since  slavery,  the  Vietnam  war,  a  tragedy  that 
(unlike  slavery)  we  deliberately  embraced. 
These  interventions  set  a  pattern  that  was 
shortly  to  be  reproduced  In  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

The  United  States,  assuming  that  God  and 
history  had  Imposed  upon  It  an  obligation  to 
preserve  peace  and  freedom  everywhere.  In- 
tervened In  Cuba.  Guatemala.  Nicaragua. 
Brazil.  Chile.  Portugal.  Greece,  Iran,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  other  nations  In  Africa  and 
Asia.  Sometimes  It  was  done  overtly;  for  the 
most  part,  covertly. 

All  of  this  required — or  seemed  to  require — 
departure  from  traditional  US  policies  of 
encouragement  to  liberal  crusades  and  hos- 
tility to  tyranny.  It  led  to  Intervention  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  a  score  of  nations.  In 
direct  violation  of  the  terms  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

US  Intervention  led  to  a  vast  growth  of  the 
military;  to  the  burgeoning  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  In  60  countries;  to  the 
emergence,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  principle 
that  It  cost  more  to  be  at  peace  than  to  be 
at  war,  to  the  militarization  of  the  economy. 


of  society,  and  of  politics,  of  science  and  of 
learning;  to  the  creation  of  what  was  most 
feared  by  the  Founding  Fathers — the  "secu- 
rity state." 

Chickens  finally  came  home  to  roost.  We 
had  created  the  atomic  weapon  and  we  are, 
so  far,  the  only  nation  ever  to  detonate  It  In 
anger;  we  discovered  that  we  had  opened  a 
Pandora's  box  of  atomic  weapons.  Soon  the 
Soviets  had  the  atom  bomb — soon  half  a 
dozen  nations  had  It — and  now  we  are  threat- 
ened by  Its  proliferation  throughout  the 
globe.  We  had  ousted  a  Mossadeq  from  the 
throne  In  Iran  and  now  we  have  an  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini  to  deal  with. 

We  overthrew  Salvador  Allende  In  Chile 
and  now  are  confronted  with  an  Intransigent 
totalitarian  government  that  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  our  campaign  for  human  rights;  we 
launched  a  Bay  of  Pigs  assault  against 
Castro,  and  are  shocked  that  he  should  turn 
to  the  Soviets  for  support. 

We  built  up  the  largest  and  most  expen- 
sive military  establishment  In  history  but 
discover  that  It  Is  Incapable  of  providing 
security  against  the  threats  produced  by  the 
modern  world.  Instead  •  *  •  impact  on  our 
economy. 

We  constitute  6  rt-rcent  of  the  pooulatlon 
of  the  globe  but  use  40  percent  of  Its  oil, 
and  are  unable  to  cope  with  an  "energy  prob- 
lem that  Is  largely  of  our  own  making.  We 
have  allowed  money  and  special  Interests 
to  corrupt  politics  at  every  level,  and  are 
astonished  to  discover  that  the  majority  of 
our  people  have  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  political  processes. 

The  '708  have  provided  us  with  a  new 
watershed,  one  that  already  appears  to  have 
a  character  of  Its  own.  It  marked  something 
of  a  return  to  more  traditional  policies  and 
practices,  a  disillusionment  with  the  neolm- 
perlallsm  of  previous  decades. 

It  was  a  readiness  to  substitute  negotia- 
tion for  military  confrontation,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  folly  of  Imagining  that  the  world 
war  divided  Into  two  camps  and  that  those 
who  were  not  with  us  were  against  us. 

There  was  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  the 
emergence  of  a  third — and  even  a  fourth — 
world,  with  Its  own  character  and  its  own 
legitimacy.  The  symbol  of  this  was  the  re- 
approachment  with  China,  a  development 
of  Immense  Importance  not  only  In  Itself, 
but  because  It  made  clear  the  folly  of  our 
earlier  misconceptions  and  dramatized  the 
ease  with  which  these  might  at  last  be  put 
aside. 

For  20  years  we  had  conducted  a  cold  war 
with  China  as  uncompromising  as  the  one 
we  conducted  with  the  Soviets.  Ftor  20  years 
we  had  succimibed  to  paranoid  fears — the 
kinds  of  fears  explicit  in  Dean  Rusk's  Im- 
mortal warning  that  a  million  Chinese  might 
land  on  the  shores  of  California.  Now.  at  last, 
common  sense  took  over  and  we  discovered 
that  our  fears  were  groundless  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  a  capitalist  United  States  and  a 
Communist  China  could  get  along  quite  well 
together. 

With  that  gigantic  example  before  our  fas- 
cinated gaze,  we  may  yet  discover  that  we 
can  consult  our  hopes  and  not  our  fears 
elsewhere  on  the  globe. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  "solved"  the 
China  problem;  It  Is  rather  that  we  dis- 
covered that  It  was  a  problem  of  our  own 
making,  and  that  we  simply  bade  It  goodbye. 
Whether  we  have  learned  enough  from  that 
experience  to  abate  the  cold  war  elsewhere 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Few  things  are  more  sobering  than  the 
realization  of  Impotence,  and  our  Impotence 
In  the  face  of  the  oil  crisis  and  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  Muslim  world  may  suggest 
that  the  methods  of  peaceful  negotiation  are 
more  effective  than  those  of  either  war  or 
subversion. 

What  confronts  us  now  and  In  the  next 
decade  or  two  Is  not  new;  It  Is  rather  the 
shock  of  recognition  that  Is  new. 


What  are  the  circumstances  and  the  prob- 
lems that  make  the  latitude  and  the  longi- 
tude of  our  Immediate  future? 

First,  that  we  have,  finally,  moved  away 
from  the  concept  of  Inflnlty  of  resources  to 
a  realization  that  our  resources — and  those 
of  the  globe — are  finite. 

In  his  First  Inaugural  Address,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  able  to  speak  of  a  nation  "with 
room  enough  for  our  descendants  to  tbe 
hundredth  and  thousandth  generation";  now 
the  land  Is  taken  up,  now  no  one  ever  speaks 
of  future  generations,  certainly  not  of  thou- 
sands of  generations. 

How  does  a  nation  brought  up  on  the  con- 
cept of  Infinite  resources  adapt  Itself  to  re- 
sources that  are  not  only  finite,  but  about  to 
disappear  In  one  or  two  generations? 

Second,  there  Is  a  depressing  decline  in  In- 
dustrial productivity.  The  United  States, 
having  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  the  19th  and  much  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, now  lags  behind  such  nations  as  West 
Germany,  France,  and  Japan  in  Industrial 
efficiency.  This  might  be  put  down — as  It  Is  In 
Britain — to  a  sullen  revolt  against  the  whole 
Industrial  Revolution:  but  Americans,  while 
they  may  be  disillusioned  with  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  are  not  prepared  to  forgo  Its 
glittering  contributions.  If  we  cease  to  be 
effectively  competitive,  what  wUl  happen  to 
our  economy?  If  our  economy  sags,  what  wlU 
happen  to  our  world  position? 

Third,  there  Is  the  discovery  that  our 
vaunted  military  prowess  provides  no  genu- 
ine security  against  the  forces  that  threaten 
us.  The  arsenals  are  there,  and  growing  space. 
But  when  the  great  powers  have  a  capacity 
to  destroy  each  other  10  times  over,  older 
notions  of  security  are  obsolete. 

And  In  an  era  when  governments  them- 
selves resort  to  terrorism,  reliance  on  older 
standards  of  security  are  aU  but  futile.  We 
have  spent.  In  the  past  quarter-century, 
more  than  (2.000  billion  on  armaments,  and 
we  are  less  secure  than  when  we  started. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  realization  that  the 
feverish  search  for  "security"  has  misfired, 
because  It  has  conceived  of  security  solely 
In  military  terms.  We  are  beginning,  at  long 
last,  to  realize  what  we  should  have  known 
all  along — what  Francis  Bacon  said  over 
three  centuries  ago : 

"Walled  towers,  stored  arsenals  and  ar- 
mouries, goodly  races  of  horse,  chariots  of 
war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the 
like:  all  this  Is  but  a  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin, 
except  the  breed  and  disposition  of  the 
people  be  stout  and  warlike." 

That  Is  still  true,  though  we  must  re- 
phrase It  to  comport  with  modem  weaponry. 
National  security  does  not  consist  In  supe- 
riority in  arms,  for  In  an  age  of  atomic 
weapons  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  But  It  la 
In  the  stoutness  of  the  people — their  InteUl- 
gence,  their  resourcefulness,  their  wisdom. 
It  Is  secured  by  the  devotion  of  the  people  to 
the  commonwealth — a  devotion,  alas,  now 
eroded — by  the  nurture  of  national  resoxirces 
and  the  cultivation  of  human  resoiirces:  the 
health,  wealth,  happiness,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  people. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  '606  and  the  '708 
have  taught  us  that  the  traditional  concept 
of  security  makes,  in  fact,  for  Insecurity.  It 
wastes  the  national  wealth  on  unproductive 
activities,  for  armaments  produce  nothing 
and  are  obsolete  within  four  or  five  years. 
It  wastes  natural  resources  of  oil  and  ura- 
nium and  a  hundred  other  ingredients.  It 
wastes,  perhaps  most  Important  of  all, 
brains:  Almost  one-half  of  all  scientific 
research  In  the  United  States  Is  now  con- 
nected with  the  military.  It  contributes,  by 
Its  Insatiable  demands,  to  Inflation  and  may 
contribute  to  bankruptcy.  A  nation  that 
spends  a  substanUal  portion  of  Its  material 
and  Intellectual  resources  on  producing 
arms  will  find  Itself  incompetent  to  deal  with 
the  real  problems  that  confront  It. 

Fifth,  we  witness  now  the  emergence  of 
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uncontrollable  irrationality  and  violence  In 
International  relations.  War  itself  has  al- 
wajrs  been  a  monument  to  this,  but  In  the 
past,  even  war  has  at  least  pretended  to 
abide  by  laws  and  rules. 

What  confronts  us  now  Is  the  emergence  of 
anarchy:  Iran  Is  merely  the  most  dramatic 
UluBtratlon  of  this.  We  should  have  antici- 
pated this  development.  After  all.  we  con- 
tributed to  It :  We  violated  International  law 
In  our  assault  upon  Cuba;  we  resorted  to 
limitless  violence  in  our  attack  upon  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  dumping  7  million  tons 
of  bombs  on  those  unoffending  countries 

We  now  are  required  to  learn  what  the  Old 
World  has  long  known,  that  terrorism  has 
the  capacity  to  level  great  discrepancies  In 
power  and  to  make  power,  as  It  were  Im- 
potent. 

Britain  can  destroy  the  Irish  Republican 
Army,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  Ulster;  we  can 
destroy  Iran,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  the 
death  of  the  hostages,  the  destruction  of  oil 
fields,  and  the  risk  of  antagonizing  the  whole 
of  the  Muslim  world.  What  all  this  suggests 
Is  that  in  the  modern  world  every  action 
produces  a  kind  of  chain  reaction,  and  that 
even  the  most  powerful  nation  can  no  loneer 
afford  to  risk  war.  " 

If  we  are  to  solve,  or  even  to  survive  the 
problems  that  glare  upon  us  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  we  must  first  take  to 
heart,  and  to  mind,  the  sagacious  counsel  of 
John  Stuart  Mill : 

"Mmen  society  requires  to  be  rebuilt,  there 
is  no  use  attempting  to  rebuild  it  on  the  old 
plan.  No  great  Improvements  In  the  lot  of 
man  are  possible  until  a  great  change  takes 
place  In  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
our  mode  of  thought." 

We  are  attempting,  in  an  almost  haphazard 
fashion,  to  bring  about  a  new  domestic  and 
world  order,  built  on  law.  committed  to  the 
peaceful  negotiation  of  International  rival- 
ries and  conflicts;  assist  In  the  orderly  emer- 
gence of  a  host  of  third-world  nations-  and 
preserve  those  natural  resources  of  land  sea 
and  air  that  are  the  heritage  of  all  man- 
^^t  ,  .v^  posterity-all  this  without 
changing  those  fundamental  assumptions 
that  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
problems  themselves. 

The  first  and  most  basic  difficulty  is  that 
3fnffr  ***«™P"ng  to  solve  global  problems 
within  the  framework  of  nationalism  Every 
major  problem  that  now  confronts  us-- 
populatlon,  energy,  the  pollution  of  land 
sea.  and  air,  the  control  of  the  weather,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  of  the  resotirces 
of  the  seas,  nuclear  power,  and  nuclear  war- 

aJlon       °°*  °^'  ''*°  ^^  '°''***  "y  *°y  °°^ 
Nationalism  as  we  now  practice  it  is  as 

John  C.  Calhoun  and  Jefferson  Davis  pro. 
nii^^,.*'"'*  '^'^^^^^  Yet  instead  of  abating 
nationalism  our  generation  has  exacerbated 
\i^.^^'J^°  nations,  from  mighty  empires 

II,  H^*^'-*  ""^""^  °'  »^«  ^''l^d  States 
to  tiny  Pacific  Islands,  now  proclaim  their 
wverelgnty  and  act  in  defiance  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  mankind  and  of  posterity 
♦h3?*»  ^*'°w^'*  assumption  we  must  banish  Is 
^^f  t«  which  I  have  already  referred:  the 
notion  that  war  is  a  viable  instrument  of 
international  policies.  That  much  we  have 
perhaps,  learned  from  the  laboratory  of  Viet- 
nam; we  should  have  learned  it  from  Hlro- 
t^l,^,'"'?J!f'*''***'  MllltarUm  Is  as  anach- 
**Kf-^*y  "  traditional  nationalism 
Athlrd  assumption  that  has  been  drained 

dL^!^*"!..^  *''"  °"'  P°""'='^  rhetoric,  or 
?^^t  »'^«>'«'«'  Itself  effectively  to  real- 

»eIvM  in  the  rhetoric  of  contemporary 
American  politics  will  be  as  bemused  by  its 
^l^'"i  f^  '*"'**'>*«  °'  today  are  at  the 
m^e'^fflth  centST""'"'  "''  ^'^'  ^^*^*" 

1,  r^mrr*?!^  °t*»e«-ieed  to  rediscover 
is  a  political  philosophy  that  addresses  Itself 


to  the  great  questions  of  politics  and  morals. 
What  Is  called  for  here  Is  a  recognition  of 
the  permanent  meaning  of  Ideas  such  as 
liberalism  and  conservatism,  of  the  common 
Interesu  of  mankind  In  survival,  and  of  our 
fiduciary  obligation  to  posterity.^ 


GOVERNOR  LANDON'S  REMARKS 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Gov.  Alf  M,  Landon  on 
January  21,  1980.  In  his  statement,  Gov- 
ernor Landon  very  properly  points  out 
and  puts  in  perspective  the  current  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  geopolitically 
and  our  future  role  in  preserving  world 
peace  and  security. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  take  the 
time  to  read  his  comments  while  remem- 
bering that  freedom  is  a  precious  com- 
modity which  once  lost  is  hard  to  regain. 
Governor  Landon  states  clearly  that 
President  Carter  has  yet  to  create  a 
credible  response  to  Soviet  aggression. 
More  than  rhetoric  is  needed  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  add  substance  to  the  admin- 
istration's rhetoric  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  is  second  to  none  mili- 
tarily. 
The  statement  follows : 

Statement  by  Au  M.  Landon 
At  last  the  truth  that  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  In  the  most  dangerous  position 
since  World  War  II  Is  reaching  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  assured  the 
Am«rlcan  people  at  the  start  of  that  war 
that  we  had  on  hand  or  on  order  all  the 
military  equipment  we  needed.  It  took  over 
two  years  to  get  that  equipment  ready  for 
use  on  the  battlefields.  The  English  held  off 
our  enemy  until  we  had  what  was  essential 
to  equip  our  troops. 

Today  we  are  In  that  same  apalllng  terrify- 
ing condition. 

Last  week,  President  Carter  assured  us 
that  we  are  a  match  to  the  Russians  In  our 
national  defense,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  weak — except  for  nuclear  power. 

Our  dependence  rests,  in  all  reality,  on  the 
government  of  China's  determination,  as  it 
did  on  England. 

Our  military  equipment  for  national  de- 
fense Is  mere  window  dressing  to  Russia,  as 
Is  all  of  President  Carters  foreign  policy — 
the  U.N. — grain  embargo — cutting  down  the 
Russian  passenger  planes  between  Russia 
and  America — closing  Russian  and  American 
consulates — freezing  export  of  technology. 

There  Is  only  one  answer:  a  crash  program 
of  building  military  equipment  essential  for 
our  preservation  of  life  and  liberty  as  a  free 
people.  Along  with  that  must  go  a  manda- 
tory registration  for  the  essential  national 
services.  There  Is  no  time  to  waste  In  dis- 
cussing who  Is  to  blame. 

When  we  start  on  that  program.  It  will  be 
a  definite  encouragement  to  China  and  other 
nations  everywhere  to  do  more  while  we  are 
preparing  the  modern  military  weapons  we 
must  have  to  do  our  part  for  our  own  and 
their  security  to  defend  all  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  Russians. 

We  have  been  blind  . . .  blinded  by  our  own 
arrogance.  But  the  great  ability  of  all  Amer- 
icans working  together  will  not  leave  us  long 
empty-handed.  Then  the  future  will  be 
secure.9 
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perhaps,  but  not  really  a  serious  medium 
of  communication. 

Yet  poetry  can  be  devastating.  As  a 
comment  on  pubic  policy  it  can  be  used 
with  great  effectiveness . 

Just  how  effective  poetry  can  be  was 
clearly  shown  in  a  recent  poem  by  Shelly 
Nahas,  of  Glenbrook,  Nev.  Shelly,  whose 
family  I  number  among  my  closest 
friends,  goes  after  the  proposed  MX  sit- 
ing in  Nevada  with  a  force  impossible 
to  duplicate  in  prose, 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information— 
and  enlightenment — of  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  that  her  poem  entitled  "MX  Reflec- 
tions" be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  poem  follows : 

MX  Reflections 
I've  often  thought  ourselves  naive 
And  Just  a  bit  too  fair 
But  never  have  we  duped  ourselves 
With  more  elaborate  care. 
The  MX  system  now  proposed 
Is  really  quite  amusing. 
If  30  billion  dollars 
Is  what  you  don't  mind  losing. 
A  recent  pamphlet  published. 
To  soothe  away  concern. 
Just  leaves  the  reader  more  In  doubt 
The  more  he  tends  to  learn. 
While  Russia  disregards  all  laws. 
Attacking  foreign  nations. 
We  persist  In  our  attempt 
To  further  good  relations. 
By  making  sure  that  all  new  arms 
Are  clearly  set  In  view 
For  Moscow  and  her  entourage 
To  carefully  review. 
To  quote  an  Air  Force  statement. 
The  system's  quite  "unique" 
(If  self-imposed  disablement 
Is  really  what  you  seek. ) 
While  Russia  moves  with  quick  Intent 
And  global  war  Is  looming. 
The  MX  boasts  a  transport  scheme 
Overt  and  "time-consuming". 
The  mode  of  missile  movement 
Is  altogether  rare. 
For  in  full  view,  a  missile's  moved 
With  agonizing  care 
To  "shelters"  made  of  concrete  tubes 
— Just  one  per  "cluster"  please! 
For  after  all,  our  Russian  friends 
Demand  to  be  appeased. 
The  system's  like  a  shell  game 
— 1  case  of  hide  and  seek. 
Where  every  sUo  has  a  "port" 
Through  which  the  Russians  peek. 
As  per  the  SALT  agreement. 
We  must  not  try  to  He; 
It  might  disrupt  the  Russian  plan 
To  try  and  "verify". 
Because  this  MX  missile  scheme 
Is  backed  by  good  reviewers. 
We'll  have  to  change  our  motto  soon 
To  something  slightly  newer. 
To  update  past  allegiances 
Is  clearly  now  a  must. 
So  let's  Just  say.  Instead  of  Ood. 
In  Moscow  We  (Now)  Trust. 

Note. — Words  appearing  In  quotations  were 
taken  directly  from  "The  MX  System  and 
the  Environment"  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.* 
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MX  REFLECTIONS 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr,  President,  in  our 
society  the  power  of  poetry  is  frequently 
underestimated.  Too  often  it  is  consid- 
ered little  more  than   fluff.   Diverting. 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY  FOR  THE 
1980  UNITED  STATES  WINTER 
OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY  TEAM 
ON  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  342)  authorizing  a 
welcoming  ceremony  for  the  1980  United 
States  Winter  Olympics  Torch  Relay  Team  on 
the  Capitol  grounds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  This 
resolution  has  been  introduced  by  the 
majority  leader  and  myself,  and  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Moynihan).  This 
Senate  resolution  is  a  modification  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  introduced 
yesterday  concerning  the  bringing  of  the 
Olympic  flame  from  Olympia,  Greece,  by 
an  Air  Force  jet  to  the  United  States.  I 
believe  it  is  a  noncontroversial  resolution 
in  that  it  deals  solely  with  a  ceremony 
honoring  the  holding  of  the  winter 
Olympic  games  at  Lake  Placid. 

It  is  a  tradition,  Mr.  President,  to 
bring  the  Olympic  flame  from  Olympia, 
Greece,  to  the  site  of  the  games.  This 
time,  a  runner  will  be  passing  through  as 
he  carries  the  torch  to  Lake  Placid  for 
the  opening  of  the  winter  games  sched- 
uled for  February  13. 

I  am  informed  that  the  runner  carry- 
ing the  torch  is  due  to  arrive  on  the  Cap- 
itol steps  shortly  after  11  am.  on  Friday. 
February  1.  It  is  my  hope  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Olympics  will  be  on  hand 
to  welcome  this  symbol  of  the  games  and 
of  world  peace  to  our  Nation's  Capitcl.  I 
urge  interested  Members  and  their  staffs 
to  join  together  in  support  of  the  winter 
games  at  Lake  Placid,  which  is  the  host 
city  in  our  country,  and  in  support  of  all 
the  athletes  who  will  represent  our 
country  in  this  world  competition. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  majority 
leader  for  his  handling  of  this  matter. 
This  will,  I  think,  put  Congress  on  notice 
of  the  symbolic  ceremony  that  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  I  am  hopeful  that  he 
will  consent  to  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution today.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  has  discussed  this  resolution  with 
me.  It  is  a  Senate  resolution,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  a  Senate 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  courtesy  in  adding  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor.  I  wonder  If  Mr. 
Church  has  had  an  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  did  not  clear  this 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions since  the  other  resolution  w£is  not 
referred  to  that  committee.  We  referred 
it  solely  to  the  Rules  Committee.  This 
deals  with  the  question  solely  of  the  use 
of  the  Capitol  steps  during  this  symbolic 
gesture  and  nothing  further. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thought 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
raJght  wish  to  cosponsor  this  resolution. 
Would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  If  we 
can  contact  the  distinguished  chairman 


to  see  if  he  might  like  to  have  his  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  join  In  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  Let  us  defer 
on  this  until  we  hear  from  him.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  considered  today  if  at  all 
possible.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
ask  for  that  until  we  hear  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
the  request  for  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  make  certain 
we  have  deleted  the  reference  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Is  this  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  only? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
simple  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

OLTMPIC    WELCOME    RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  New  York 
is  honored  to  serve  as  the  host  State  for 
the  1980  winter  Olympic  games.  I  would 
like  to  welcome  heartily  the  Olympic 
torch  relay  team  to  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  Olym- 
pics in  recent  days.  This  week,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  recommend  a  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  summer  Olympic  games,  a  move 
which  had  my  full  support.  Hosting  the 
Olympic  games  is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege. This  is  a  right  which  the  Soviet 
Union  clearly  has  forfeited.  But  our  pro- 
test against  the  Soviet  Union's  aggres- 
sion should  not  be  confused  with  a  pro- 
test against  the  Olympic  games  them- 
selves. It  is  quite  the  opposite.  The 
Olympic  games  are  a  symbol  of  peace 
and  international  imderstanding.  It  is 
an  honor  which  is  especially  meaningful 
to  us  this  winter,  in  these  dangerous 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  best  wishes  of 
support  and  encouragement  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team  and  loqk  forward  to  the 
excitement  and  beauty  of  Lake  Placid.« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  to  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  342 

Whereas  the  1980  United  States  Winter 
Olympics  Torch  Relay  Team  will  be  carrying 
the  Olympic  Flame  through  the  Nation's 
(Capital  on  Its  way  from  the  Flame's  per- 
manent home  In  Olympia,  Oreece  to  Lake 
Placid,  New  York,  site  of  the  1980  Winter 
Olympics;  and 

Whereas  the  Relay  Team  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  participate  In  a  ceremony  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  Building  on  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1980;  and 

Whereas  all  Americans  have  taken  great 
pride  In  the  participation  by  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Team,  and  the  teams  of  other  nations  In  pre- 
vious Olympic  Games,  and  eagerly  antici- 
pate the  excitement  and  beauty  of  the  1980 


Winter  Olympics  In  Lake  Placid.  Mew  York: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  1980  Winter  Olympics 
Torch  R«Iay  Team  shall  be  honored  by  a 
welcoming  ceremony  on  the  steps  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Building  on  February 
1,  1980.  such  ceremony  sbaU  be  open  to  tb* 
public  and  arranged  not  to  interfere  with  ths 
needs  of  Congress,  under  conditions  to  be 
provided  by  the  Capitol  PoUce  Board:  and  bs 
it 

Further  resolved.  That  the  support,  en- 
couragement and  best  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  accompany  the  United  States 
Olympic  Team  to  Lake  Placid.  New  York  for 
the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Oames. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BEATRICE  BRAUDE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  following  measure  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  578. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S.  546)  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice 
Braude. 

The  bill  (S.  546)  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations, 
lapse  of  time,  or  l>ar  of  laches,  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim 
for  back  pay  by  Beatrice  Braude  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  termination 
of  her  employment  at  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  on  December  30,  1953. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  infer- 
ence of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  claims,  and  review  and  payment  of  any 
Judgment  or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had 
In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
section  1491  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 


■nME-UMrrATioN  agreement- 
senate  RESOLUTION  109 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  Calendar  Order  No.  447, 
Senate  Resolution  109.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limit  overall 
of  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Wkickir  and  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  that  the  time  limitatim 
include  any  time  on  amendments,  debat- 
able motions,  appeals,  or  points  of  order, 
if  such  points  of  order  are  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  decision  or  discussion, 
including  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  109  ON  TO- 
MORROW OR  THURSDAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, am  I  not  authorized  under  the  or- 
der entered  last  fall  to  call  up  Senate 
Resolution  109,  the  ethics  resolution? 

I  do  not  recall  the  number  of  days 
after  the  Senate  resumes  session  that 

would  have  to  transpire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
weeks. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Two  weeks. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  I  be  authorized  to  call  up  at 
any  time  tomorrow  or  Thursday  Senate 
Resolution  109,  the  ethics  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  would  be  my  intenticm  not  to 
call  that  resolution  up  tomorrow  unless 
the  Senate  has  disposed  of  the  social 
security  disability  bill  first,  but  if  the 
social  security  disability  bill  has  not  been 
disposed  of  tomorrow,  I  am  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Long  can  resume  action  on  that  bill 
on  Thursday  because  the  last  time  I 
talked  with  him  he  indicated  that  on 
Thursday  he  would  be  resuming  the  con- 
ference action  on  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
in  which  event  I  would  like  then  to 
proceed  on  Thursday  to  call  up  the  ethics 
resolution  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  last  fall. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
S.  1648 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  up- 
on the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolution 
109,  the  ethics  resolution,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  445,  S.  1648,  that  is  the  air- 
port and  airway  improvement  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION BE  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  acted  on  the  House 
resolution  on  the  China  trade  agreement. 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  Order  No.  583,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  47,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, be  indefinitely  postponed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hoiu"  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  LEAD- 
ERSHIP TIME  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, the  time  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  be  reduced  to  2  minutes  each. 
I  have  cleared  this  with  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS DOLE,  ARMSTRONG,  WAL- 
LOP,   AND   BENTSEN   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  two  leaders  on  tomorrow  Messrs. 
Dole.  Armstrong,  Wallop,  and  Bentsen 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  3236  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  upon 
completion  of  the  special  orders  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Order  No.  438,  H.R. 
3236,  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Amendments  of  1979.  Mr.  Long  will  man- 
age the  bill  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Dole  is  the  ranking  man- 
ager on  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9 : 30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:03 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  January  30,  1980,  at  9:30 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  29,  1980: 

Department  of  State 

Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Hungary. 

INTERNATIONAI,    COMMUNICATION    AGENCT 

Mary  O.  P.  Bltterman,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency,  vice  B.  Peter  Straus, 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  29,  1980: 

Department  of  Transportation 
WUUam  J.  Beckham,  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to 
bo  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Department  of   Defense 
Togo  D.  West.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
Michael  J.  Calhoun,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national  Trade    Commission    for   the   term 
expiring  December  16,  1988. 

Department  op  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
John  A.  Calhoun,  III,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Margaret  Joan  Olannlni,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research. 

William  Lee  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Superior  CoxniT  of  the  District  op  Columbia 
Irallne  Green  Barnes,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  16  years. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  James 
S.  Palnton.  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Ronald  G.  Grimmer,  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
December  17.  1979. 
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WE  MUST  CUT  OIL  IMPORTS 
NOW 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

TtLCSday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy.  John  P,  O'Leary,  discussed 
how  world  oil  surpluses  over  the  last 
30  years  served  to  buffer  the  United 
States  against  the  impact  of  the  con- 
tinuous political  instability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Even  after  the  1973-74 
oil  embargo  and  the  price  hikes  that 
followed,  the  surplus  continued  to 
have  a  positive  effect.  Between  1974 
and  1978,  the  price  of  imported  oil  in 
real  terms  actually  declined.  The  Iran- 
Ian  revolution,  however,  has  eliminat- 
ed our  oil  buffer  zone  and  has  left  us 
extremely  vulnerable  to  ever  changing 
political  conditions.  Mr.  O'Leary  warns 
that  the  price  increases  we  experi- 
enced last  year  are  mild  compared  to 
future  problems  that  will  result  from 
declining  oil  production.  Almost  cer- 
tain supply  interruptions  during  the 
1980's  may  have  such  a  calamitous 
effect  on  our  "oil-driven"  economy 
and  our  way  of  life  that  it  could  lead 
to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  O'Leary's  article 
speaks  powerfully  to  the  need  to  take 
tough  actions  now  to  reduce  our  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  foreign  oil.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it 
and  to  heed  his  warnings.  I  woul(^  also 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  sup- 
porting the  immediate  imposition  of 
gasoline  rationing,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  only  quick  and  fair  way  to 
reduce  oil  consumption  dramatically 
in  this  country  and  to  rewrite  the  sce- 
nario that  Mr.  O'Leary  has  outlined. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22, 1980] 
A  PuTDRK  Without  an  Oil  "Cushion" 

The  1970s  were  particularly  unkind  to 
American  consumers  of  fuels  and  power,  but 
those  years  ware  only  prologue:  the  1980s 
will  be  harsher  by  far.  Indeed,  the  crossover 
into  a  world  of  permanent  petroleum  short- 
ages, once  predicted  to  occur  in  the  mid-  to 
late-1980s,  Is  now  at  hand,  foreshadowing 
oU-drlven  economic  crises,  social  unrest  and 
the  growing  possibility  of  military  action— 
the  time-honored  remedy  of  nations  whose 
peacetime  policies  have  failed. 

It  Is  now  recognized  that  an  energy  transi- 
tion with  profoimd  Implications  for  our  soci- 
ety began  in  the  1970s.  But  what  is  so  strik- 
ing—and less  widely  recognized— about  the 
transition  is  that  it  occurred  despite  the  ex- 
istence of  chronic,  large  surpluses  of  oil  pro- 
duction capacity.  Whatever  its  outcome,  the 
Iranian  revolution  has  eliminated  those  sur- 
pluses, thereby  removing  a  strategic  cushion 
that  has  insulated  consumers  against  exoge- 
nous shocks  for  more  than  two  decades. 


The  golden  era  of  surplus-producing  ca- 
pacity began  in  1947,  as  production  from 
rich  pre-war  finds  in  Venezuela  and  the 
Middle  East  began  to  be  felt  in  world  mar- 
kets. As  a  result,  oil  prices  were  distinctly 
favorable  to  consumers— so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  the  real  price  of  crude  oil  (the  price  ad- 
justed for  inflation)  dropped  SO  percent  be- 
tween 1948  and  the  1973  oQ  embargo.  Those 
surpluses  and  price  declines  were  attributa- 
ble to  the  continued  success  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  in  its  exploratory  activities. 

Immense  new  reserves  were  added  to  the 
world's  total  each  year,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
new  supplies  to  be  found  In  the  nations  that 
now  make  up  OPEC.  Those  additions  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  set  In  the  early  days,  a  pat- 
tern decreeing  that  most  production  comes 
from  relatively  few  large  fields  and  that 
peak  producing  capacity  occurs  early  in  the 
exploitation  life  of  the  field. 

Those  surpluses  served  to  buffer  the 
impact  of  political  instability  on  world  mar- 
kets beginning  in  the  early  1950s  and  ex- 
tending through  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
1973.  They  existed  until  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion, when  the  disappearance  of  Iran's  share 
of  OPEC  production— 20  percent— was 
offset  by  Increased  production  from  other 
nations.  Without  this  response,  the  relative- 
ly minor  disruption  of  petroleum  markets  in 
the  United  States  would  have  been  trans- 
formed into  chaos. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  has 
been  evident  that  forces  were  at  work  that 
would  eliminate  this  strategic  cushion  of 
surplus-producing  capacity  by  the  mild-  to 
late- 1980s.  That  date  has  been  advanced  by 
the  Iranian  revolution.  Indeed,  that  cross- 
over may  be  occurring  now.  For  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  revolution's  political  fallout 
wiU  be  in  the  form  of  reduced  Investment  in 
new  capacity  by  other  Middle  East  nations, 
a  development  for  petroleum  supply  that 
will  transcend  the  loss  of  Iranian  output. 

The  leadership  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  perhaps  Iraq 
will  go  slow  on  expansion  plans  largely  as  a 
result  of  internal  political  pressures  created 
in  the  wake  of  the  revolution.  This  in  turn 
will  virtually  guarantee  that  OPEC  produc- 
ing capacity  will  not  expand  b»yond  present 
levels  and  may  even  contract  during  the 
next  5  to  10  years.  In  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  have  been  unmistakable  manifesta- 
tions of  the  trend  that  is  precipitating  the 
"crossover"— in  Kuwait,  the  UAE,  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  officials  either  have 
been  noncommittal  about  their  plans  or  have 
announced  production  cutbacics. 

The  consequences  of  these  trends  are  not 
difficult  to  predict.  Diuing  the  decades  of 
sustained  surpluses,  we  had  first  a  25-year 
period  In  which  prices  in  real  terms  declined 
and  then  the  sharp  upward  movement  that 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  economic  and 
political  pressures  arising  from  the  Arab 
embargo  of  1973-74.  Following  the  embargo 
from  1974  until  1978,  the  old  surplus-en- 
forced pattern  of  declining  costs  reasserted 
itself,  with  the  result  that  the  real  price  of 
petroleimi  at  the  beginning  of  1978  in  real 
terms  was  significantly  below  the  price  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1973-74  embargo 
period. 

The  Iranian  revolution  has  caused  a  spik- 
ing in  price  that  has  paralleled  the  spiking 
that  occurred  during  the  1973-74  embargo. 
Will  we  see  a  repetition  of  the  downslide  in 
real  prices  in  the  years  to  come?  The  answer 


almost  certainly  is  no,  because  the  major 
factor  contributing  to  falling  prices— chron- 
ic and  sustained  surpluses— has  disappeared. 
In  fact,  it  is  fair  to  predict  that  from  this 
time  forward,  at  least  during  the  1980s,  we 
shall  see  constant  upward  pressure  on  price. 
But  price  impacts  wlU  not  be  the  most  se- 
rious consequences  of  "crossover."  Rather, 
the  enormously  disruptive  effects  of  even 
relatively  small  supply  Interruptions,  inter- 
ruptions that  are  almost  inevitable  during 
the  19808.  will  contribute  to  widespread  tm- 
certainty  and,  during  times  of  crises,  to 
severe  economic  disniptton.  As  these  periods 
of  oQ-driven  economic  crisis  occur,  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  spillover  into  social 
unrest  and.  with  it.  the  growing  possibility 
of  military  action.* 


MOSCOW  IS  NO  PLACE  FOR  THE 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAuromifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  on 
January  24.  by  an  overwhelming 
i^argln,  a  resolution  urging  the  UJS. 
Olympic  Committee  and  the  world 
community  to  remove  the  Olympic 
games  from  Moscow  and,  if  this  was 
impossible,  to  boycott  them  complete- 
ly. In  so  doing,  the  House  acted  to 
affirm  the  principles  we  stand  for  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Our  action  demonstrates,  in  this  in- 
stance, that  we  have  understood  San- 
tayana's  famous  dictum  that  those 
who  do  not  learn  from  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

In  1936,  America  sent  its  Olympic 
athletes  to  Berlin.  At  that  time,  we 
chose  to  be  indifferent  to  the  nature 
of  Nazi  society.  We  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Hitler  was  intent  on 
using  the  games,  and  the  participation 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
them,  to  confer  legitimacy  on  his 
regime  and  its  contemptible  political, 
racial,  and  social  policies. 

In  1980,  the  world  faces  the  same 
choice  again.  The  country  hosting  the 
games  has  brutally  invaded  and  occu- 
pied a  sovereign  nation.  Afghanistan, 
murdering  its  president  and  his  family 
in  the  process.  The  country  seeking  to 
bring  the  world  together  under  the 
umbrella  of  sport  has  ignored  the  mas- 
sive demand  of  the  world's  nations  for 
an  immediate  withdrawal  of  its  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  "The  country  wait- 
ing to  open  its  arms  to  all  visitors  next 
summer  has  exiled  a  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Andrei  Sal^harov 
and  obliterated  his  public  existence— 
without  even  the  pretense  of  a  triaL 
The  KOB  has  arrested  scores  of  other 
dissidents  in  recent  weeks.  And  it  is 
intent  on  sweeping  Moscow  clean  of 
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■ubverdves—Jews  and  others— who 
might  disturb  the  Image  Moscow 
wishes  to  project. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  hypocrisy, 
under  such  cinnunstances.  for  the 
United  States,  which  represents  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  to  participate  In  the  Olympics 
InMoacow. 

In  urgtag  others  to  boycott  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  asking  them  to 
understand  that  the  cost  of  ignoring 
these  violations  of  International  law. 
this  wholesale  repression  of  human 
rights,  is  to  repeat  the  tragic  mistake 
of  going- to  Berlin  44  years  ago. 

TV-Oulde  has  persuasively  stated 
for  Its  millions  of  readers  the  need  to 
movfe  the  Olympics.  I  am  pleased  to 
share  Its  editorial  on  this  issue  with 
my  colleagues: 

[From  TV  Otdde.  Jan.  26. 19801 

ils  WsflDlr  Moscow  Is  No  Place  for  thi 
Olympic  Oaios 

We  agree  with  President  Carter  that  the 
Soviet  tnvasion  of  Afghanistan  casts  serious 
doubt  on  whether  the  Olympic  Games 
should  be  held  in  Moscow  this  summer.  The 
argument  that  the  Games  are  above  inter- 
national politics  is  idealistic  but  fallacious. 

It  is  the  same  argument  put  forward  in 
19M  by  Avery  Brundage.  then  head  of-  the 
VJS.  Olympic  Committee.  At  that  time  there 
were  some  who  questioned  whether  we 
Should  send  a  team  to  Berlin,  where  HiUer 
would  be  using  the  Games  as  a  Nazi  propa- 
ganda weapon. 

"We  are  a  sports  group,"  said  Brundage, 
"organised  and  pledged  to  promote  clean 
eompeUtion  aad  sportsmanship.  When  we 
let  polltio.  racial  questions  or  social  dis- 
putes cre^  into  ojir  actions,  we're  in  for 
trouble." 

We  did  go  to  Berlin,  and  Jesse  Owens,  by 
taking  four  Gold  Medals,  somewhat  soured 
Hitler's  triumph;  but  in  hindsight  it  was  a 
mistake.  We  should  have  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  show  the  German  people  that  the 
United  States,  at  least,  refused  to  counte- 
nance the  barbaric  cruelty  of  the  German 
government. 

It  is  not  possible— unifortunately— to  sepa- 
rate athletes  from  the  actions  of  their  gov- 
ernments even  during  the  Olympic  Games. 
How  can  we  think  of  clean  competition  and 
nwrtsmanship  on  the  playing  fields  in 
Moscow  when  Soviet  troops  brazenly  occupy 
Afghanistan,  when  'Soviet-directed  Cuban 
troops  occupy  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  when 
Soviet-supplied  Vietnamese  troops  occupy 
Cambodia,  and  Soviet-inspired  poUtlcal  or 
guerrilla  movements  harass  governments  in 
AfMca.  the  Middle  East* and  South  America. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union's  cynical  veto  of 
the  United  Nations  resolution  calling  for 
eeonomic  sanctions  against  Iran  for  holding 
our  embassy  personnel  hostage  underscores 
not  only  the  Soviet  enmity  toward  this 
country  but  their  determination  to  under- 
mine the  West  and  force  their  political 
system  upon  the  world  by  whatever  means. 

There  is  no  denying  that  despite  the  dis- 
appointment it  would  cause  American  ath- 
letes and  television  viewers,  it  would  be- in 
the  best  Interest  of  our  country— and  the 
world— if  we  were  to  tell  the  Soviet  people 
In  unmistakable  terms  that  we  are  not  hyp- 
ocrites, that  we  cannot  send  our  athi^tft  to 
compete  in  a  country  whose  goveniment 
HouU  basic  human  rights,  'bullies  smaH 
countries,  and  poses  a  constant  threat  to 
world  peace.* 
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NUTRITIONAL  COUNSELINO  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

oPFLosma 

nf  THE  HOnSK  OP  RKPRBSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1980 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  533.  legislation  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  nu- 
tritional coimsellng  as  a  home  health 
service. 

Home  health  services  provide  essen- 
tial services  to  people  imable  to  leave 
their  homes  for  necessary  medical  at- 
tention. Such  services  include  physi- 
cal, occupational,  or  speech  therai>y. 
and  part  time  or  intermittent  nursing 
care  and  are  available  to  persons 
under  a  physician's  care  and  confined 
to  their  residences.  Medicare  provides 
coverage  for  home  health  services  and 
allows  reimbursements  for  all  reason- 
able costs  related  to  patient  care. 
Through  this  coverage  medicare  en- 
ables many  people  to  utilize  previously 
inaccessible  home  health  services. 

Concern  for  America's  well-being 
should  extend  to  all  facets  of  the  com- 
plete health  plctiu-e.  An  important  but 
long  overlooked  element  of  total 
health  care  Is  nutritional  care,  which 
is  not  complete  without  dietary  coun- 
seling. While  providing  for  various 
other  Important  needs  of  home  health 
service  recipients,  we  cannot  Ignore 
their  everyday  nutritional  needs. 
Proper  care  and  counseling,  provided 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered dietitian,  can  be  integrated  Into 
preventive,  diagnostic,  curative,  and 
restorative  health  services. 

As  part  of  home  health  services,  nu- 
tritional counseling  would  be  available 
to  those  who  need  It  most,  individuals 
confined  to  their  homes  and  unable  to 
normally  take  advantage  of  such  serv- 
ices. Dietary  coiuisellng  is  good  pre- 
ventive medicine  which  will  prove  cost 
effective  as  weU  as  forestall  additional 
physical  suffering  among  our  elderly. 
Good  nutrition  is  a  cornerstone  of 
positive  health  and  we  should  recog- 
nize It  as  such  by  passage  of  this  bill.* 


DENVER        PUBLIC        LIBRARY'S 
ENERGY/ENVIRONMENT  IN- 

PORMA-nON  CENTER 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
energy  will  obviously  be  on  every- 
body's mind.  Including  Congress,  in 
the  decade  to  come.  To  make  the  best 
decisions  we  can  on  the  issues,  we  need 
the  best  information  and  information 
systems  possible. 

The  Denver  Public  Library  has  de- 
veloped an  energy/environment  infor- 
mation system  which  deserves  both 
our  attention  and  praise.  The  follow- 
ing article,  submitted  at  the  recent 
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White  House  Conference  on  Libraries 
explains  the  system  well: 

LnwAST  ComiscTioK  to  Energy/ 
EmmiomfXHT  Imporkatioh 

In  addition  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
one  public  library  has  worked  quietly  and 
diligently  over  the  past  several  months  to 
prepare  for  Its  role  in  the  Wliite  House  Con- 
ference Information  Center.  Denver  Public 
Library  is  contributing  its  unique  and 
highly  developed  specialization  in  energy/ 
environment  information  to  the  activity 
which  is  being  billed  as  the  "prototype"  of 
library  services  for  the  future.  This  special- 
ized capability  is  known  as  the  Regional/ 
Environment  Information  Center  which  is 
located  in  and  operated  by  the  Denver 
Public  Library. 

Denver  has  not  received  nor  did  it  expect 
anything  more  than  a  "low-profile"  treat- 
ment for  its  part  in  the  Conference  Infor- 
mation Center.  But  one  thing  Denver  City 
Librarian,  Henry  G.  Shearouse.  would  like 
for  people  to  understand  is  that  the  Region- 
al Energy /Environment  Information  Center 
is  not  a  "computer  data  base"  as  it  has  ap- 
peared to  be  in  stories  about  the  Confer- 
ence. "In  library  terms."  says  Shearouse,  "it 
is  best  explained  as  a  ten-sUte  energy /envi- 
ronment Information  and  referral  service 
which  relies  upon  funds,  resources,  and 
practices  which  are  not  traditional  to  the 
public  library." 

The  non-traditional  aspects  of  this  activi- 
ty have  prompted  E>enver  Public  Library  to 
refer  to  it  as  their  "imcommon  cooperative 
venture."  Without  doubt,  the  Regional 
Energy/Environment  Information  Center  is 
a  unique  example  of  cooperation  between 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  be- 
tween energy/environment  interests  in  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sector.  Both  the 
funding  and  the  resources  for  this  activity 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  Denver  Public 
Library  to  achieve  cooperation  and  support 
from  Interests  and  institutions  which  are 
not  traditionally  aligned  with  a  public  li- 
brary. 

The  Regional  Energy/Environment  Infer* 
matlon  Center  was  implemented  in  June, 
1977,  when  five  federal  regional  agencies  in- 
dicated their  mutual  "desire  and  intent"  to 
work  cooperatively  to  establish  and  support 
a  centralized  clearinghouse  for  energy/envi- 
ronment information.  Denver  Public  Li- 
brary was  selected  as  the  site  and  Institution 
to  operate  the  clearinghouse,  primarily  be- 
cause of  Its  Conservation  Library  Center  es- 
tablished in  1960,  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  unique  sources  of  energy/environment 
Information  in  the  country.  The  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Enviromental  Protection 
Agency  ftmded  the  first  year's  activities. 

Whereas  federal  agencies  took  the  lead  In 
establishing  the  Information  center,  Denver 
Public  Library  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
responsibility  for  keeping  it  going.  This  has 
meant  negotiating  "cooperative  agree- 
ments" with  federal  agencies  on  an  annual 
basis.  CoUeen  Cayton.  Development  Officer 
of  Denver  Public  Library  who  is  charged 
with  that  responsibility,  points  out.  "the 
money  budgeted  to  federal  agencies  does 
not  carry  an  amount  earmarked  for  infor- 
mation services  and  certainly  not  for  public 
libraries.  What  we  do  is  package  our  product 
and  our  services  In  terms  which  relate  to 
the  current  program  priorities  and  budgets 
of  a  specific  agency.  We  must  sell  them  on 
the  fact  that  'information  services'  are  vital 
to  achieve  their  program  objectives.  Often- 
times, tliat  is  thie  easy  part.  The  real  chal- 
lenge comes  in  selling  them  on  the  fact  that 
a  public  library  is  capable  of  presenting  the 
rationale  as  weU  as  delivering  the  services 
which  warrant  their  serious  consideration  of 
the  proposals  we  submit" 
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Nevertheless,  this  year,  the  U.&  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  VJB.  Environemntal  Pro- 
tection Agency  have  approved  the  funding 
proposals  submitted  by  Denver  Public  Li- 
brary. Other  funds  for  operation  of  the 
Center  originate  in  the  State  of  Colorado's 
budget  for  the  Colorado  Resource  Center, 
and  local  tax -appropriated  library  fimdtng 
supports  the  materials  budget  of  the  Con- 
servation Library.  Additional  proposals  for 
funding  and  cooperation  presently  pend 
before  the  Energy  Information  Admlnistra- 
Uon.  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

The  objective  of  the  Regional  Energy /En- 
vironment Inf  onnation  Center  is  to  provide 
a  centralized  information  system  accessible 
to  the  residents  of  the  ten-state  Rocky 
Mountain  'energy-impacted"  region.  The 
emphasis  is  on  providing  more  than  a  bib- 
liography, preferably  to  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question  posed.  To  facilitate  ques- 
tions and  answers,  the  Information  Center 
utilizes  FTS  lines  (courtesy  of  the  DOE 
agreement)  to  invite  collect  telephone  Infor- 
mation inquiries  from  residents  throughout 
the  region.  The  FTS  also  permits  access  to 
information  resources  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  staff  utilizes  the  unique  materials 
of  the  Conservation  Library,  the  DOE 
RECON  data  base,  and  other  commercial 
computer  sources  as  well  as  the  materials 
held  in  other  departments  of  the  library. 
When  questions  are  referred  to  another  de- 
partment of  the  library.  DPL  supports  its 
case  for  basing  si>ecialize<l  information  serv- 
ices upon  the  resources  which  exist  In  a 
major  public  library. 

The  Regional  Energy /Environment  Infor- 
mation Center  is  directed  by  Kay  Collins,  a 
librarian  who  received  the  American  lilotors 
Association  Conservation  Award  In  1970  for 
being  the  first  in  her  profession  to  specialize 
in  the  energy /environment  field.  That  spe- 
cialization tias  meant  that  Ms.  Collins  pur- 
sues her  Job  more  like  a  reporter  than  like  a 
librarian.  CoUeen  Cayton  points  out  that 
the  visibility  and  Involvement  of  Kay  Col- 
lins and  of  other  staff  members  in  the 
energy/environment  community  is  impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  the  Information 
Center.  It  is  not  only  a  part  of  identifying 
the  market  and  its  needs  and  of  identifying 
information  sources,  but  of  establishing  the 
credibility  which  Is  Important  to  those  who 
need  and  use  these  Information  services.  It 
also  enables  the  Center  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  time-critical  and  Issue-orient- 
ed information  needs  associated  with  energy 
and  environmental  matters. 

The  Regional  Energy /Environment  Infor- 
mation Center,  according  to  Denver  Public 
Library,  is  a  concept  and  practice  which  car- 
ries a  variety  of  implications  for  the  future 
of  public  library  service.  It  represents  the 
value  and  cost  effectiveness  of  building  new 
information  cajMtbilities  into  existing  re- 
sources and  information  services— namely 
into  the  public  library.  Beyond  that,  it  says 
that  a  library's  attitude  and  approach  to  in- 
formation markets  and  services,  rather  than 
funding,  may  be  the  most  inhibiting  factor 
for  broadening  the  use  and  base  of  support 
for  the  public  library.* 


RESUMED  LIFE  AID  SOUGHT 
FOR  "RIGHT-TO-DIE"  PATIENT 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KBIfTUCKT 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  report,  which  I  ask 
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permission  to  extend  In  the  Record,  Q- 
lustmtes  very  forcefully  the  danger  in 
the  adoption  of  legal  procedures 
which  provide  for  the  termination  of 
life. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  right-to-die 
laws.  They  are  pernicious  and 
dangerous. 

Later  news  reports  indicate  that  di- 
alysis has  been  ordered  resumed  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Spring,  the  subject  of  this 
article.  Nevertheless,  his  case  demon- 
strats  the  inherent  danger  in  any  leg- 
islation which  enables  a  judge  to  "play 
god"  with  a  human  life. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues would  profit  from  reading  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  23, 
1980: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  23, 19801 

RBStmsD  Lirs  Aid  Sought  roa  "Ricmt-to- 
Die"  PATinrr 

(By  Fred  Barbash) 

A  fully  conscious  78-year-old  Massachu- 
setts man.  who  got  the  "right  to  die"  he 
never  asked  for  last  week  and  whose  life- 
sustaining  devices  have  now  been  discontin- 
ued, reportedly  has  said  he  wants  to  live. 

The  man.  Earle  Spring,  has  missed  three 
dialysis  treatments  since  a  Judge  went  along 
with  his  family's  determination  that  he 
"would  want  to  die"  if  he  were  competent  to 
say  so. 

Last  Friday,  however,  according  to  nurses 
at  the  Holyoke  Geriatric  Center,  Spring  told 
them  he  did  not  want  to  die. 

The  nurses  apparently  waited  untQ 
Monday  to  report  their  conversations  with 
Spring  to  local  newspapers.  A  lawyer  yester- 
day asked  a  jduge  to  reconnect  the  dialysis 
machine  pending  further  inquiry. 

But  the  judge,  instead  of  acting  immedi- 
ately, scheduled  a  hearing  for  10  ajn.  this 
morning. 

Meanwhile,  Spring  today  could  miss  a 
fourth  of  the  dialysis  treatments  he  needs 
to  keep  his  blood  from  being  fatally  poi- 
soned by  his  malfunctioning  kidneys. 

Spring  never  did  tell  anyone  he  wanted  to 
die.  His  family  sought  and  received  a  court 
judgment  that  he  was  mentally  incompetent 
and  incapable  of  expressing  a  reliable  opin- 
ion on  the  subject. 

But  nurses  at  the  home  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Holyoke  Transcript  saying  they  were 
"appalled  over  the  recent  court  decision  and 
we  feel  helpless  and  frustrated  having  to 
abide  by  it." 

One  nurse  described  a  conversation  with 
Spring  Friday  in  which  he  was  asked  how 
he  was:  "Fine."  he  reportedly  responded. 

"Are  you  in  pain."  she  asked.  "No."  he  re- 
sponded. 

"Do  you  want  to  die?" 

"No."  he  said. 

The  nurses  would  not  accept  calls  yester- 
day to  explain  why  they  waited  until 
Monday  to  report  the  conversation.  The 
Judge  was  not  available  for  comment  on 
why  he  delayed  a  decision  until  today. 

Mark  Berson.  a  court-appointed  guardian 
for  Spring,  sought  the  reconnectlon  of  the 
dialysis  maichlne  yesterday.  At  least,  he  said. 
Spring  should  be  treated  until  the  court 
could  reexamine  the  question  of  his  "right 
to  die."* 
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ANTAL  DORATI:  LEADER  IN 
DETROIT'S  RENAISSANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  KICHIGAM 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESOrTATIVES 

Tliesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  years  the  dty  of  Detroit 
and  the  entire  Wayne  County  metro- 
politan area  have  been  undergoing  a 
spectacular  commercial,  dvic.  and  cul- 
tural renaissance.  An  imiMrtant  ele- 
ment of  this  renaissance  has  been  the 
revitalized  Detroit  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  the  Inspired  leadership  of 
Antal  DoratL  Maestro  Doratl's  contri- 
bution to  the  Detroit  Symphony  and 
to  the  cultural  life  of  Detroit  is  dis- 
cused  In  detail  in  an  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary 22  Wall  Street  Journal  I  would 
like  to  Include  that  article  in  the 
Record  at  the  concluslcm  of  my  re- 
marks: 

DxTBorr's  Aittal  Dohati.  Mastks 

lilERCHAjioisia.  Thbivxs  om  PaoM omro 
(By  Leonard  M.  Apcar) 

DrntoiT.— A  great  symphony  orchestra, 
says  conductor  Antal  Dorati.  should  be  sa- 
vored like  cognac:  Lift  the  filled  glass  to  the 
light.  Admire  the  amber  hue.  SwlrL  Sniff. 
Then  set  it  down  and  talk  about  It  for  half 
an  hour. 

"Part  of  the  excellence"  of  a  cognac  or  a 
concert.  Mr.  Dorati  insists  in  his  high- 
pitched  Hungarian  accent,  is  making  it  "a 
matter  of  conversation."  Since  he  assumed 
direction  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  1977.  Mr.  Dorati  has  worked  inces- 
santly toward  that  end.  He  has  revitalized  a 
formerly  troubled  ensemble,  making  it  a 
staple  of  conversation  in  a  town  better 
known  for  motors  and  machines  than  tat 
music 

In  promoting  this  city's  orchestra,  Mr. 
Dorati  and  his  ambitious  staff  will  stop  at 
ahnoot  nothing.  For  his  arrival.  Mr.  Doratl's 
likeness  loomed  up  from  3S  billboards.  The 
orchestra's  collection  of  press  clippings 
about  itself  quickly  tripled.  Local  newspa- 
pers portrayed  the  hiring  of  Mr.  Dorati.  an 
internationally  respected  conductor,  as  a 
clever  coup  by  the  symphony's  board. 

Mr.  Dorati  Is  the  orchestra's  self-appoint- 
ed merchandiser.  He  rarely  declines  an 
opportunity  to  promote  his  product.  He  rel- 
ishes giving  talks  to  all  kinds  of  audiences- 
auto  executives,  socialites,  liigh  school  jour- 
nalists. His  name  is  familiar  to  local  butch- 
ers, bakers,  and  shoemakers.  "It's  Important 
for  people  to  know  what  I'm  doing."  ex- 
plains the  73-year-old  maestro.  "And  It's  im- 
portant to  win  more  and  more  friends  for 
the  orchestra." 

This  sense  for  marketing  and  promotion 
distinguishes  Mr.  Dorati  frran  the  white-tie- 
snd-tails  predictability  of  many  of  bis  peers. 
He  has  parlayed  that  Instinct  Into  a  sizable 
reputation  as  a  "symphony  buOder."  At  one 
time  or  another  In  bis  65-year  music  career. 
Mr.  DoraU  has  helped  to  develop  the  skills 
and  respectability  of  orchestras  In  Dallss. 
Minneapolis,  and  Washington.  D.C.  During 
his  tenure  in  these  cities,  as  in  Detroit,  each 
orchestra's  reputation  Improved— In  large 
measure  because  of  Mr.  Doratl's  blend  of 
musical  competence  and  merchandising 
acumen.  "He's  a  consummate  conductor." 
says  Robert  J.  Noerr.  manager  of  Washing- 
ton's National  Symphony,  "and  a  consimi- 
mate  salesman." 

That  mixture  Is  peculiar  In  the  music 
business.  Many  conductors  frown  on  taking 
part    In    money-raising    'activities.    Some 
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couldn't  care  less  whether  the  hall  is  filled 
for  every  performance.  In  contrast,  Mr. 
Doratl  seems  to  enjoy  a  hard  sell  If  it  brings 
results.  "Being  a  good  salesman  is  artistic," 
be  maintains  "What  else  are  we  but  advo- 
cates and  salesmen  for  our  music?" 

nuncoTiRc  thx  product 
Some  of  his  tactics  resemble  those  of  a  car 
dealer.  To  grab  attention  and  audiences,  he 
interrupts  the  season's  program  each  year 
to  produce  a  heavily  promoted  "festival" 
honoring  a  single  composer  or  period.  In  ad- 
dition, he  continually  makes  big-label  re- 
cordings to  Iceep  his  orchestra's  product 
before  the  music  world's  critics.  And  he  in- 
sists on  demonstrating  the  product  by 
taking  the  musicians  on  extended  tours. 

"Flaying  first-class  music  can  take  an  or- 
cheatra  only  so  far."  says  BCr.  DoratL  An  or- 
chestra's improved  playing  "most  be  ex- 
posed to  greater  audiences.  The  showing 
itself  will  develop  the  product." 

For  many  culture  buffs  in  Detroit,  Mr. 
ZX>rati'8  self-styled  resuscitation  came  none 
too  soon.  Twice  In  its  65-year  history,  the 
city's  orchestra  was  disbanded  for  lack  of 
money  and  support.  Before  Mr.  Dorati  ar- 
rived, it  had  degenerated  into  a  lackluster, 
second-rate  ensemble  rife  with  internal 
bickering.  A  lengthy  musicians'  strike  four 
years  ago  sent  ticket  sales  and  donations 
into  a  tailspln.  Violent  crime  in  Detroit  also 
discouraged  many  would  be  concert  goers. 

WUINIMC  PRAISE 

But  under  Mr.  Dorati's  baton,  the  orches- 
tra has  been  winning  praise  from  critics 
here  and  in  New  York  and  abroad.  What's 
more,  the  once-uninterested  community  is 
turning  out  to  support  it.  A  Beethoven  festi- 
Tal  of  four  concerts  highlighted  Mr.  Dorati's 
arrivaL  All  four  were  sold  out  Since  then, 
the  number  of  individual  and  business  dona- 
tions has  climbed  more  than  25%  and 
season-ticket  sales  have  more  than  doubled. 
Overall  attendance  has  risen  to  record 
levels.  "There  was  an  immediate  response." 
«ays  a  former  staff  member,  "which  we  at- 
tribute to  Antal  DoratL" 

Mr.  Dorati  has  struck  some  sour  notes, 
too.  A  festival  honoring  composer  Prana 
Shubert  i^tracted  only  moderate  attention, 
and  some  special  concerns  here  last  spring 
sold  poorly. 

In  fact.  wh«i  Mr.  Dorati  was  music  direc- 
tor of  Washington's  National  Symphony 
before  coming  to  Detroit,  the  orchestra  bad 
trouble  making  sustained  gains  in  attend- 
ance and  income.  In  1978.  for  example,  fi- 
nancial problems  forced  cancellation  of  a 
major  European  tour.  And  money  problems, 
coupled  with  growing  disenchantment  of 
some  Washington  symphony-board  mem- 
bers with  Mr.  E)orati's  forceful  personality, 
triggered  a  confrontation  that  led  to  his 
abrupt  replacement  by  Russian  cellist  Iilstis- 
lav  Rostropovich. 

Money  has  also  been  a  sotux%  of  aggrava- 
tion in  Detroit.  In  the  season  that  ended 
last  May,  the  orchestra  stnmuned  up  its 
largest  net  loss  in  years.  Another  "sizable 
deficit"  is  exi>ected  this  season,  symphony 
officials  say;  In  the  past  few  years,  the  or- 
chestra's  budget,  which  includes  Mr.  Dora- 
U's  salary  of  about  1150.000  a  year,  has 
about  doubled  to  nearly  $7  million. 

Mr.  Dorati  seems  rather  cavalier  about 
such  concerns.  The  crescendo  of  gains  and 
successes  in  Detroit  has  prompted  him  to 
proclaim  that  he  already  has  reached  his 
personal  goal  for  the  orchestra.  In  Septem- 
ber he  told  an  Interviewer  he  is  so  close  to 
achieving  "world-class"  sUtus  for  the  or- 
chestra that  "I  refuse  to  talk  about  it  any 
more."  Mr.  Dorati's  explanaUon;  "The  more 
we  emphasize  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
world  rank,  the  more  people  think  we 
baven't  accomplished  it." 
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Convincing  the  public  of  that  new  sUture 
has  proved  no  small  feat  in  Detroit.  The  city 
doesnt  have  concert  hall,  so  the  or^estra 
performs  in  an  auditorium  better  suited  for 
corporate  meetings  and  car  shows.  Record- 
ing sessions  are  held  in  a  dusty,  boarded-np 
theater  in  a  decayed  section  of  town. 

The  biggest  obstacle,  though,  seems  to  be 
boredom.  Boredom  exists  everywhere,  Mr. 
Dorati  suspects,  but  it  is  particularly  acute 
in  Detroit  because  of  the  city's  "assembly- 
line  atmosphere."  Besides,  he  says,  sympho- 
ny calendars  are  steeped  in  predictabUlty. 
The  routine  is  set  months  in  advance.  The 
orchestra  plays  in  selections  twice  a  week  or 
so  for  about  eight  months,  making  "a  very 
dignified  veU  of  boredom  descend  upon  the 
whole  operation." 

To  lift  the  veil.  Mr.  Etorati  cooks  up  festi- 
vals—strings of  concerts  that  run  in  tandem 
with  lectures  by  visiting  musicians,  critics 
and  scholars.  The  purpose,  he  says,  is  to 
create  "very  intense"  music-making  that 
spotlights  the  orchestra  for  several  daya 
Festivals  are  deUberately  excluded  from 
season-ticket  packages.  In  this  way.  Mr. 
EHuati  tries  to  attract  a  larger  traditional 
audience  and  to  capture  some  first-timers. 
too. 

KUROPXAR  TOUR 

The  strategy  worked  instantly  in  Detroit. 
Word  about  the  Beethoven  festival  spread 
quickly.  Suburban  socialites  who  hadn't 
been  to  a  concert  in  years  hit  up  friends  for 
tickets.  By  the  final  performance,  scalpers 
were  getting  two  to  three  times  the  original 
price.  Later.  Ford  Motor  Co.  agreed  to  un- 
derwrite a  national  broadcast  of  the  festival 
an  public  television.  And  a  local  department 
store  picked  up  the  tab  for  printing  souvenir 
booklets  requested  by  6,300  people. 

For  an  orchestra  t>ent  on  achieving  world- 
class  status,  such  home-town  triumphs 
aren't  enough.  Last  fall,  Mr.  Dorati  led  the 
Detroit  orchestra  on  a  month-long,  24-con- 
cert  tour  across  Western  Europe  that  won 
wide  acclaim.  "Here  Is  an  orchestra  of  sound 
musicianship  and  first-rate  quality,"  said 
the  Times  of  London. 

In  Barcelona,  where  the  tour  opened  to  a 
sell-out  audience,  Mr.  Dorati  received  sever- 
al ovations.  Including  rhythmic  applause 
when  he  hesiuted  to  take  a  fourth  bow. 
Later  in  Madrid.  Queen  Sofia  attended  a 
concert.  She  slipped  backstage  afterward  to 
congratulate  the  conductor. 

^ch  trips  are  expensive  and  unprofitable. 
But  Mr.  Dorati  believes  they  are  necessary 
to  boost  the  orchestra's  standing.  After  all. 
he  explained  to  a  Detroit  business  audience 
before  his  European  tour,  "the  Pope  travels 
to  do  a  better  job  in  Rome." 

POOT-STOMPnfC  OVATIOIf 

Regular  tours  of  the  U.S.  are  another  part 
of  Mr.  Dorati's  development  plan.  He  wants 
the  orchestra  to  perform  at  least  once  a 
year  in  New  York  because  he  considers  it 
the  center  of  America's  music  world  and  the 
home  of  the  country's  most  prestigious  crit- 
ics. Last  spring,  he  conducted  the  orchestra 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  shrewdly  choosing  the 
music  of  Richard  Strauss's  rarely  performed 
opera.  "Die  AegyjJtsche  Helena."  Why  that 
selection?  "I  knew  It  would  hit  the  mark  and 
draw  a  crowd,"  he  explains.  It  did.  The  hall 
sold  out.  The  orchestra  got  a  20-mlnute. 
foot-stomping  ovation  and  lavish  praise 
from  the  press. 

To  reach  other  audiences  from  Detroit. 
Mr.  Dorati  puts  his  orchestra  through  a 
regimen  of  recordings.  With  about  600  titles 
on  major  labels,  he  ranks  among  the  world's 
most  recorded  conductors.  In  fact,  his  stat- 
ure in  the  recording  field  immediately 
brought  the  Detroit  orchestra  a  recording 
contract  after  a  15-year  hiatus.  Its  first 
effort,  an  all-Tchaikovsky  album  released 
by  London  Records  about  a  year  ago,  was  a 
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l}est-seller  for  several  months  and  remains 
high  on  the  classical-records  list. 

To  the  insatiable  Mr.  DoratL  all  this  Is 
just  for  starters,  he  wants  another  overseas 
tour  in  two  or  three  years.  And  more  record- 
ings. And  a  new  hall  wltb  better  acoustics. 
He  has  even  presented  board  members  with 
his  own  unsolicited  sketches  of  what  he 
wants  built.  "People  who  aren't  willing  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  cultural  activities."  he 
declares,  "simply  shouldn't  have  them."  As 
a  consequence,  he  adds  bluntly,  "they  will 
not  Uve,  but  merely  exist"* 


THE  SAGEBRUSH  REBELLION: 
MYTH  AND  REALITY 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 


OPRKVADA 


IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1980 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  expressed  inter- 
est about  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion,  a 
movement  which  has  its  roots  In  my 
home  State,  Nevada.  In  recent  montl)s 
I  believe  there  has  been  much  misin- 
formation about  this  issue  both  In  the 
executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress 
Itself. 

It  is  therefore  my  pleasure  to  place 
In  the  Record  a  statement  describing 
the  Sagebrush  Rebellion  by  a  distin- 
guished Nevada  State  senator.  Rich- 
ard Blakemore.  He  chairs  the  Nevada 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
which  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
focusing  national  attention  on  Federal 
land  management  policies  In  the  West. 

The  Nevada  Leglslatuire's  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  In  an 
effort  to  dispel  a  good  deal  of  misin- 
formation about  the  Sagebrush  Rebel- 
lion, has  issued  a  statement  of  the 
facts,  goals,  and  objectives  of  the  Sage- 
brush Rebellion.  The  statement  also 
addresses  certain  things  that  have 
never  been  the  goals  of  the  rebellion 
and  are  not  now.  but  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  rebellion  by  those 
seeking  to  discredit  It 

State  Senator  Richard  E.  Blake- 
more, (Democrat)  Tonopah,  chairman 
of  the  select  committee  said: 

There  are  two  ways  to  look  at  the  distor- 
tions and  outright  falsehoods  now  begin- 
ning to  surface  about  the  motives  and  goals 
of  those  in  the  West  who  are  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  degree  of  State  and  local  control 
over  our  public  lands.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
extremely  irritating  and  frustrating  to  read 
and  hear  the  deliberate  misinformation  and 
scare  stories  about  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion. 
We  wQl  be  energetic  and  aggressive  In  meet- 
ing this  sort  of  irresponsible  attack,  not 
with  emotion  but  with  objectivity  and  care- 
ful response  with  facts.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  take  comfort  in  the  irresponsible  at- 
tacks of  the  environmental  extremists.  They 
badly  underestimated  the  responsive  chord 
struck  by  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion.  Now, 
they've  concluded  they  had  better  take  the 
whole  thing  very  seriously  and  their  attacks 
reflect  panic. 

WHAT  IS  THX  SAGXBRXreB  REBELLION? 

It  Is  both  a  general  attitude  and  a 
specific  set  of  actions.  The  general  at- 
titude reflects  the  feeling  that  Federal 
poUcies  affecting  the  West,  such  as 
the  water  project  "hit  list,"  are  made 
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In  ignorance  of  conditions  and  con- 
cerns in  the  West,  that  those  policies 
are  made  for  a  so-called  national  con- 
stituency without  regard  for  western 
problems,  and  that  this  colonial  treat- 
ment is  going  to  get  worse  as  the  West 
is  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  Nation's 
energy  demands. 

The  specific  set  of  actions  that  com- 
prise the  rebellion  include  the  1979 
Nevada  legislation  asserting  State  con- 
trol over  the  public  lands,  efforts  in 
other  Western  States  to  pass  similar 
legislation  and  efforts  to  organize 
Western  States  and  local  governments 
in  support  of  regional  public  lands 
goals  in  the  areas  of  wilderness  review, 
rangeland  leasing,  grazing  fees,  mining 
and  oil  exploration,  agricultural  devel- 
opment, and  community  expansion. 

The  term  "Sagebrush  Rebellion"  is  a 
product  of  the  media  and,  while 
catchy.  Is  not  entirely  accurate  since 
all  current  and  anticipated  actions  are 
entirely  within  legal  and  constitution- 
al bounds. 

WHAT  THE  SAGEBRUSH  REBELUOH  IS  NOT 

It  is  not  the  intent  in  Nevada  or 
other  Western  States  to  dispose  of  all 
the  land  into  private  ownership.  Sever- 
al Western  States  have  sizable 
amounts  of  State-owned  public  land.  It 
is  managed  well  and  It  Is  in  multiple 
use.  It  is  not  locked  up.  It  would  be 
the  initial  Intent  of  the  Nevada  Legis- 
lature to  dispose  of  or  exchange  some 
5  million  acres  of  public  land  that  is 
checkerboarded  with  railroad  land 
along  the  Humboldt  Valley.  It  Is  also 
intended  to  dispose  of  most  of  the 
40,000  acres  of  public  land  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley,  most  of  which  is  Inter- 
spersed with  private  land.  Most  of  the 
remaining  1*ind,  would  continue  to  be 
public  and  open  to  multiple  use. 

Some  of  the  most  active  supporters 
of  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion  are  ranch- 
ers. This  is  because  they  have  suffered 
more  than  any  other  group  from 
public  lands  mismanagement.  The 
ranchers  are  united  however.  In  not 
wanting  all  the  public  lands  sold.  In 
fact,  the  rancher  wants  to  keep  public 
lands  public  but  under  State  manage- 
ment which  would  be  more  responsive 
to  local  conditions. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  tTLTIMATE  COALS  OF  TBI 
SAGEBRUSH  REBELLION? 

The  basic  goals  are  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  management  of  public 
lands,  to  increase  disposal  where  It  is 
clearly  warranted  and  to  Insure  that 
the  land  is  protected  from  a  national 
panic  for  energy  development.  These 
general  goals  translate  into  specifics. 
The  West  supports  the  wilderness  con- 
cept for  land  that  truly  has  wilderness 
characteristics.  The  West  does  not 
support  wilderness  study  or  wilderness 
designations  based  on  quotas  and  arbi- 
trary standards  such  as  the  land  bor- 
dering another  agency's  wilderness 
study  area.  The  West  does  not  support 
wilderness  designations  for  areas 
where  reliable  mineral  surveys  have 
not  been  done.  The  West  supports  a 
Brazing  leasing  policy  that  gives  the 
rancher  incentive  to  Improve  and  con- 
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serve  the  range.  The  current  1-year 
leases  have  the  opposite  effect.  The 
West  supports  dispoisal  of  public  lands 
that  are  unmanageable  such  as  that 
checkerboarded  with  railroad  lands 
and  urban  area  public  lands  that  are 
interspersed  with  private  lands.  The 
West  wants  more  than  llpservice  paid 
to  State  and  local  government  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  Federal 
policies  for  land  management  At  pres- 
ent, the  Department  of  Interior  ac- 
cords State  and  local  elected  offlcials 
no  prominence  or  consideration  what- 
ever in  the  development  of  agency  reg- 
ulations. The  suggestions  and  requests 
of  a  county  commissioner  or  even  a 
Governor  in  the  West  representing 
thousands  of  people  are  given  the 
same  weight  as  those  of  armchair  envi- 
ronmentalists from  New  Jersey. 

Webster  defines  colonialism  as  "con- 
trol by  one  power  over  a  dependent 
area  or  people."  This  Is  the  situation 
as  perceived  In  the  West.  And  like  the 
former  colonies  of  the  world,  the  West 
is  told  by  Washington  that  this  con- 
trol Is  for  our  own  good— that  we  are 
too  naive  or  Incompetent  to  even  assist 
in  managing  our  own  affairs.  Given 
the  record  of  BLM  on  all  of  the  Issues 
listed,  Nevadans  and  many  In  other 
Western  States  have  concluded  that 
management  of  public  lands  in  a  ration- 
al way  allowing  for  orderly  energy 
and  mineral  production,  consideration 
for  the  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  land  management  policies 
on  westerners,  and  protection  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  West,  will  be 
far  better  accomplished  by  State  con- 
trol of  the  public  lands. 

WHAT  ABOUT  ACCESS  UNDER  STATE  CONTROL? 

A  major  issue  related  to  the  Sage- 
brush Rebellion  Involves  the  provision 
of  access  to  public  lands.  Sportsmen  in 
particular  are  legitimately  concerned 
on  this  Issue.  The  State  of  Nevada  will 
not  only  continue  to  honor  all  existing 
access  routes  to  and  over  public  lands, 
but  it  will  also  be  developing  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  better  access  over  pri- 
vate lands  to  get  to  public  lands.  The 
recent  1979  legislature  enacted  A.C.R. 
37  which  ordered  a  comprehensive 
study  of  access  issues  and  problems  in 
Nevada.  Public  hearings  are  to  be  held 
In  several  Nevada  localities  over  the 
next  few  months. 

Nevada  law  presently  exempts  pri- 
vate landowners  from  liability  when 
access  is  permitted  to  or  over  private 
lands.  Only  in  cases  of  willful  and  ma- 
licious negligence  or  when  compensa- 
tion is  accepted  by  the  private  owner 
is  liability  applicable. 

State  purchase  of  easements  and  in- 
centives to  private  landowners  are 
among  the  preliminary  alternatives 
now  being  studied  by  the  State.  In  de- 
veloping a  fair  and  effective  solution 
to  the  difficult  problem  of  access  to 
public  lands,  the  State  hopes  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  will  be  an  effective 
manager  of  public  lands  in  the  future. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  done  little  to  Increase 
access  to  public  land&  in  those  areas 
where  access  is  through  private  land. 
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WHO  IS  BEHINOYHX  SAS^BUSH  REBRLUOH? 

Support  for  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion 
is  strong  among  the  users  of  public 
lands,  especially  ranchers,  miners,  and 
some  outdoor  recreationlsts  all  of 
whom  see  wilderness  review.  Organic 
Art  regulations  and  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  management  agencies 
toward  users  becoming  more  threaten- 
ing to  the  future  use  of  the  lands.  In 
addition,  State  and  local  elected  offi- 
cials who  must  deal  with  the  many 
problems  arising  from  extensive  public 
lands  holdings  In  their  areas  have 
become  very  sensitive  to  the  land  man- 
agement practices  of  Federal  agencies. 
And,  what  they  see  has  aroused  them 
to  support  some  of  the  goals  of  the 
Sagebrush  Rebellion.  Finally,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  grassroots  support  In 
the  West  for  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion 
from  people  who  have  no  direct  inter- 
est in  the  public  lands  but  who  strong- 
ly resent  Federal  attitudes  toward  the 
West.  These  attitudes  include  the 
claims  that  westerners  are  either  too 
stupid  or  too  corrupt  or  both  to 
manage  the  public  lands  responsibly. 
This  patronizing:  "You  can't  trust 
yourselves  so  Washington  has  to  look 
after  you"  mentality  is  extremely  irri- 
tating to  many  westerners  who  know 
their  land  and  who.  In  many  cases, 
have  led  the  Federal  Government  In 
environmental  legislation  to  protect 
the  land.  The  West  is  reacting  strong- 
ly to  being  ignored,  patronized  or 
threatened. 

The  Nevada  Legislature  of  60  mem- 
bers voted  55  to  4  with  1  abstention  on 
the  Nevada  legislation  to  assert  State 
control  over  the  public  lands.  Of  the 
60,  48  represent  the  urban  areas  of  Las 
Veg£is  and  Reno,  so  It  is  clear  that  the 
supportive  sentiment  in  Nevada  ex- 
tends far  beyond  those  who  live  and 
work  on  the  public  lands.  Support  for 
the  Nevada  legislation  included  a 
number  of  legislators  with  strong  envi- 
ronmental records  who  see  no  record 
of  environmental  excellence  In  the 
BLM  and  who  are  confident  the  State 
could  do  a  better  Job.  This  is  true  in 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  West  as  well. 

CAN  THE  STATES  APTORD  TO  MANAGE  THE  PUBLIC 
LANDS? 

The  question  might  better  be  can  we 
afford  not  to?  Recognizing  their  de- 
plorable image  as  land  managers,  BLM 
has  made  much  of  the  assertion  that 
the  States  can't  afford  to  manage  the 
lands.  Federal  officials  have  tried  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  State  and 
county  officials  by  suggesting  the  loss 
of  pajTnents-in-lieu  under  State  con- 
trol. This  line  of  reasoning  Is,  at  the 
same  time,  laughable  and  desperate. 
In  most  Western  SUtes.  energy  explo- 
ration and  development  are  increasing 
rapidly.  In  Nevada,  gold  and  several 
other  minerals  are  booming.  Very 
clearly,  the  income  from  the  public 
lands  is  grouping  dramatically.  At  the 
same  time,  what  is  being  spent  on  the 
public  lands?  BLM  has  made  much  of 
the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement 
Act  of  1978  which  authorized  $1  bil- 
lion over  20  years  for  range  Improve- 
ment. The  Carter  administration  did 
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not  put  one  dime  in  the  1980-81  budget 
for  this  purpose.  The  West  sees  this  as 
another  indication  of  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  West.  After 
all.  if  you  improve  the  range,  you  may 
have  to  allow  more  cattle  on  it.  That 
would  be  contrary  to  the  lock  out  men- 
tality prevalent  in  Washington.  Final- 
ly, in  those  areas  where  Western 
States  manage  large  areas  of  State 
land,  cost  of  management  equal  to  or 
better  than  BLM  management  is  sig- 
nificantly less,  which  is  no  surprise 
given  the  Federal  reputation  for  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  It  is  worth  noting, 
too.  that  virtually  aU  Western  States 
are  extremely  healthy  financiaUy. 
none  with  a  budget  deficit.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  debt  that  the  human  mind 
cannot  even  comprehend  can  better 
afford  to  manage  the  land. 

Many  of  the  problems  cited  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  some  even  by  enviromen- 
tal  groups.  The  West  sees  no  answers 
to  these  problems  being  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  best 
American  tradition,  the  West  is  unit- 
ing to  protect  its  interests  and,  by  so 
doing,  we  believe  that  the  national  in- 
terest benefits  as  well.* 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CIGARETTE 
SAFETY  ACT  GROWS 


A  BILL  TO  CHANGE  RAILROAD 
ANNUITIES 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  wUl  be 
helpful  to  widows  and  widowers  of  cer- 
tain railroad  employees. 

Under  present  law,  when  a  railroad 
employee  dies  the  surviving  spouse  re- 
ceives an  aimuity,  but  ;t  is  less  than 
the  annuity  he  or  she  would  have  re- 
ceived if  the  spouse  had  lived  to  retire- 
ment and  then  passed  away.  Needless 
to  say,  in  this  time  of  rampant  infla- 
tion, this  drop  in  income  has  caused 
many  problems  for  those  surviving 
spouses  who  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  survive  on  the  annuity  that 
they  receive. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  essen- 
tially allow  the  surviving  spouse  to  re- 
ceive the  armuity  that  he  or  she  would 
have  received  if  her  spouse  had  died 
after  being  retired.  Thus,  the  surviving 
spouse  would  not  experience  a  large 
drop  in  his  or  her  monthly  income  at  a 
time  when  they  are  already  under  a 
severe  strain  due  to  the  death  of  their 
partner. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  fair  and  Just 
amendment  to  the  present  law  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  could 
consider  such  legislation  in  the  near 
future.* 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  HASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
its  introduction  last  October,  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  from  around  the 
country  have  expressed  support  for 
the  Cigarette  Safety  Act.  H.R.  5504. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the.  endorsements  of  the 
Decorative  Fabrics  Association,  Inc., 
the  Business  and  Institutional  Furni- 
ture Manufacturer's  Association,  and 
KPIX-TV  in  San  Francisco. 

Their  endorsements  follow: 

DECORATrvx  Fabrics  Association,  Inc., 

January  11,  1980. 
Re  H.R.  SS04. 
Hon.  Joseph  Moakley, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DcAS  Congressman  Moaklet:  On  behalf 
of  the  Decorative  Fabrics  Association  (DFA) 
(see  attached),  I  want  to  offer  our  complete 
support  and  cooperation  for  H.R.  5504. 
which  you  introduced  in  October  1979. 
(This  bill  would  require  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions requiring  cigarettes  and  Uttle  cigars  to 
self-extinguish  within  five  minutes  if  not 
smoked.) 

We  have  been  involved  with  upholstered 
furniture  flammabiUty  since  1970,  when  It 
was  still  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  With  the  formation  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  In 
1972  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  came  under 
Its  Jurisdiction.  It  took  the  CPSC  almost 
eight  years  to  develop  a  draft  proposed 
standard  for  upholstered  furniture  flamma- 
biUty which  would  eliminate  approximately 
60  to  75  percent  of  all  our  fabric  lines  from 
the  marketplace.  In  addition,  it  would  in- 
crease costs  to  the  consumer  and  still  not  ef- 
fectively reduce  upholstered  furniture  fires. 

As  we  know  you  are  aware,  the  CPSC 
presently  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  regu- 
late the  cigarette  as  a  source  of  Ignition. 
With  the  spector  of  the  CPSC  Draft  Stand- 
ard hanging  over  our  heads,  the  Uphol- 
stered Furniture  Action  Council's  voluntary 
standard  is  by  far  the  best  approach  and  we 
support  this  program.  However,  the  only 
truly  effective  solution  is  to  treat  the  source 
of  cigarette  ignition.  Your  biU  would  place 
the  responsibility  directly  where  It  belongs, 
as  well  as  result  in  the  prevention  of  fire  in- 
volving items  other  than  upholstered  furni- 
ture. 

The  DFA  not  only  supports  your  bill,  but 
Is  prepared  to  work  actively  through  letters, 
telephone  calls,  telegrams,  personal  con- 
tacts, etc.,  to  achieve  lU  adoption.  We  can 
also  call  upon  the  American  Society  of  Inte- 
rior Designers  (ASID).  which  represents  ap- 
proximately 15.000  interior  designers,  and 
other  home  furnishings  industry  organiza- 
tions who  also  have  a  vital  Interest  in  this 
proposed  legislation. 

We  commend  your  understanding  of  the 
real  problem  of  cigarette  ignition  and  will 
do  everything  possible  to  help  in  your  ef- 
forts. 
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We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and 
your  staff. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  L.  Tate, 

President,  DFA. 

Business  and  Institotionai,  Fur- 
niture Manufactureh's  Associ- 
ation, 
Grand  Rapids,  MicK,  January  IB,  1980. 
Subject:  H.R.  5504.  Cigarette  Safety  Act. 
Hon.  Joseph  Moaklet, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moakley:  Our  Associ- 
ation would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  strong  support  for  the  bill  that  you 
Introduced  to  require  cigarettes  to  stop 
burning  within  a  period  of  five  minutes 
when  left  unattended. 

In  1978  BIPMA  publUhed  a  Voluntary  Up- 
holstered Furniture  FlammabUity  Standard 
for  business  and  Institutional  markets 
which  was  the  result  of  several  years  work 
by  our  FlammabiUty  Standards  Subcommit- 
tee and  based  on  an  in-depth  fact-finding 
report  conducted  by  Underwriters  Labora- 
tory. The  BIFMA  Standard  Is  dependent 
upon  cigarette  Ignition,  which  Is  the  only 
current  test  procedure  that  can  be  directly 
related  to  actual  furniture  ignition  hazard, 
as  discussed  by  Underwriters  Laboratories, 
Inc.  in  their  Fact-Finding  Report  dated 
June  20,  1977.  In  addition  to  ourselves,  ciga- 
rette ignition  testing  is  done  by  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  home  furni- 
ture industry  to  test  for  upholstered  furni- 
ture ignition  hazards. 

The  very  fact  that  the  cigarette  has  been 
clearly  identified  as  the  cause  for  a  great 
percentage  of  the  fire  related  injuries  and 
deaths  o(  this  country,  it  should  be  clear  to 
aU  considering  this  matter,  that  flammabil- 
Ity  safety  standards  for  upholstered  furni- 
ture should  be  written  by  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry and  not  the  furniture  Industry. 

When  our  Standard  was  written  we  in- 
cluded in  the  introduction  a  sUtement  that 
reads  as  follows:  "In  addition  to  this  First 
Generation  Standard.  BIFMA  supports  fur- 
ther research  which  would  require  the  ciga- 
rette industry  to  manufacture  cigarettes 
that  would  self  extinguish  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  when  left  unattended."  Al 
though  our  Association  spent  several  years 
and  many  doUars  developing  our  Uphol- 
stered Furniture  FlammabiUty  Standard, 
and  although  the  method  of  test  for  ciga- 
rette ignition  resistance  within  the  Stand- 
ard is  dependent  upon  a  continuously  burn- 
ing cigarette  for  an  ignition  source,  we 
assure  you  that  when  this  legislation  be- 
comes law,  we  wUl  be  happy  to  retire  our 
Voluntary  Upholstered  Furniture  Flamma- 
bUity Standard  due  to  lack  of  interest  or 
need. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  D.  Channer, 

Executive  Director 

Editorial  No.  2902,  KPIX-TV 
(By  Pat  PoUllo) 

SAFE  cigarettes 

Did  you  know  that  when  you  Ught  up  a 
cigarette,  Ifs  not  Just  the  match  that  makes 
it  bum?  Chemicals  are  added  to  most  ciga- 
rette papers  and  the  papers  are  fuU  of  Uttle 
holes  to  let  the  air  through.  A  lot  of  ciga- 
rette makers  also  use  tobacco  that  has  a 
high  concentration  of  nitrates  In  it.  AU 
these  things  contribute  to  the  fact  that  a 
freshly-lit  cigarette  bums  for  almost  a  half 
hour,  even  if  nobody  is  smoking  it. 

Now.  that's  an  Important  fact  because  It's 
the  reason  about  1800  people  die  every  year. 
One  of  these  people  died  right  here  at  this 
San  Francisco  hotel  last  Jun^  He  was  a  f  Ire- 
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man,  trying  to  put  out  a  fire  that  was 
caused  by  a  burning  cigarette. 

Most  of  the«e  fire  deaths  could  be  i>re- 
vented  if  the  tobacco  industry  Would  start 
making  cigarettes  that  go  out  automatically 
if  someone  forgets  to  puff  on  them. 

Now,  the  Bum  CouncU  at  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  get  the  tobacco  people  to  produce  safe 
cigarettes  voluntarily.  They  didn't  have  any 
luck  with  that,  but  a  few  months  ago,  a 
Massachusetts  Congressman  named  Joe 
Moakley  heard  about  what  they  were  trying 
to  do.  aiid  offered  to  Introduce  a  blU  that 
would  force  the  Industry  to  make  these  ciga- 
rettes. 

The  bUl  says  that  by  1981,  all  cigarettes 
would  have  to  be  made  so  that  they  would 
stop  burning  within  five  minutes  after 
someone  stopped  smoking  them.  Five  min- 
utes was  chosen  because  a  dropped  cigarette 
usuaUy  has  to  bum  for  about  that  long 
before  a  fire  wiU  start. 

We  think  aU  these  unnecessary  fires  have 
been  tolerated  for  too  long.  We're  going  to 
send  Congressman  Moakley  a  copy  of  this 
editorial  to  let  him  know  we  support  his  biU. 
If  you  want  me  to  Include  your  letters,  write 
to  me.  I'm  Pat  PoUllo.  and  here's  the  ad- 
dress.* 


REBUILDING  U.S.  INTELLIGENCE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELO 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  events  in  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan remind  us  all  of  the  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  an  im- 
proved intelligence  capability,  the  In- 
ternational Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  yesterday 
heard  from  three  distingiiished  wit- 
nesses on  the  role  of  intelligence  In 
the  foreign  policy  process:  Dr.  Ray 
Cllne.  director  of  studies,  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies;  Lyman  B.  Klrk- 
patrick,  Jr..  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Brown  Univefsity;  and  Richard 
K.  Betts,  research  a.ssociate  of  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

Dr.  Cline.  who  has  served  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA  and  as  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search at  the  Department  of  State,  de- 
scribed the  serious  threats  faced  by 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  and 
outlined  the  steps  that  must  l>e  taken 
to  rebuild  and  depoliticize  the  U.S.  In- 
telligence system  in  order  to  help 
assure  our  security  in  a  volatile  worM. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  Dr.  Cline's 
statement  with  my  colleagues: 

The  Role  op  Intelugence  in  the  Foreign 

Policy  Process 

(By  Ray  S.  Cline) 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  Is  considering  the  role  of  IntelU- 
gence  in  the  foreign  poUcy  process.  It  is 
high  time.  In  my  opinion  the  future  of  Intel- 
Ugence  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  poUcy 
issues,  especially  today.  There  is  a  welter  of 
International  conflict  and  ambition.  It  is  not 
peacetime.  We  are  in  a  state  of  war— low  in- 
tensity war— but  stiU  a  situation  in  which 
our  vital  Interests  abroad  are  in  direct  con- 
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frontation  with  Soviet  thrusts  to  exuand 
Moscow's  vbere  of  control  over  other  na- 
tions. 

In  the  Mideast,  in  particular,  we  face  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  poUUcal  and  economic 
stabUity  of  the  great  Industrial  democracies 
that  are  our  main  allies.  They  are  fright- 
ened. One  of  the  reasons  Is  that  we  have 
weakened  our  InteUigence  system  drastical- 
ly for  several  years.  It  must  be  rebuOt.  We 
cannot  delay.  President  Carter,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  term  of  office,  concluded  in  his 
State  of  the  Uplon  Address  to  Congress  a 
few  days  ago.  "we  need  to  remove  unwar- 
ranted restraints  on  America's  ability  to  col- 
lect InteUigence."  He  has  also  discovered 
after  three  years  of  on-the-job  training  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  Invariably  truth- 
ful about  their  intentions. 

The  question  now  before  the  nation— and 
this  subcommittee— is  what  must  be  done  as 
the  United  States  prepares  for  its  own  secu- 
rity In  the  voUtUe  world  of  the  1980s.  In 
general  we  must  reassume  a  role  of  greater 
responslblUty  for  protecting  our  interests 
and  our  aUles  abroad.  This  means  better  di- 
plomacy and  stronger  mUltary  presence  in 
forward  deployment.  It  also  means  major 
improvements  in  our  Intelligence  capablU- 
ties  worldwide.  We  cannot  afford  always  to 
be  surprised.  That  way  Ues  another  Pearl 
Harbor.  InteUigeqce  activities  must  focus  on 
giving  our  policymakers  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  protect  our  security,  to  promote  our 
international  Interests,  to  develop  foreign 
poUcies  supportive  of  democractic  values, 
and  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  other  im- 
portant nations  to  anarchy  and  lawlessness 
on  the  Iran  modeL  We  must  have  advance 
warning  of  trends  that  threaten  to  shift  the 
balance  of  world  power  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  against  the  United  States, 
aUowing  Moscow  what  Its  leaders  caU  an  "ir- 
reversible gain  In  the  correlation  of  forces." 

I  suggest  four  moves: 

1.  Reorganize  the  InteUigence  community 
dropping  the  emotionaUy  overburdened 
acronym  "CIA," 

2.  Strengthen  and  depoliticiae  coordinated 
central  IntelUgence  research  and  analysis. 

3.  Build  up  our  clandestine  agent  network 
overseas,  and 

4.  In  real  crises  (like  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan) use  it  covertly  to  protect  American 
strategic  interests. 

The  semi-fictional  "CIA"  of  world  head- 
lines is  an  international  whipping  boy  on 
which  every  tinhom  dictator  or  ayatoUah 
can  blame  his  difflculUes.  Thanks  to  the  un- 
balanced, sensationalized  criticisms  of  CIA 
by  the  U.S.  news  media,  in  general,  the 
name  "CIA"  has  to  go. 

We  must  raise  to  new  exceUence  the  ana- 
lytical and  information  processing  elements 
of  the  several  IntelUgence  agencies  In  CIA. 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  by 
gathering  them  under  one  budgetary  and 
administrative  entity  to  be  caUed  the  U.S. 
IntelUgence  Conununity  (USIC).  It  would  be 
a  confederal  association  of  agencies  phys- 
ically situated  in  different  government  de- 
partments but  responsible  to  a  single  man- 
agerial chief,  designated  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional InteUigence  (DNI).  The  DNI  ought  to 
be  selected  for  a  term  of  five  years  on  the 
basis  of  established  character  and  InteUect 
plus  bona  fide  experience  in  both  the  world 
of  research  scholarship  and  high-level 
poUcy  management  of  intelligence  oper- 
ations. 

The  new  USIC  would  operate  under  a  new 
charter  providing  a  unified  budget,  central 
tasking  of  IntelUgence  coUectors,  and  co- 
ordinated intelligence  reporting.  It  would  be 
structurally  decentralized  into  competing 
centers  of  research  and  estimates.  Nothing 
Ulegal  or  operational  would  ever  be  done  by 
this  reorganized  national  analytical  InteUi- 
gence service,  and  it  could  establish  more 
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open  exchanges  of  information  and  views 
with  private  scholars,  JoumaliBts.  and 
"think  tanks."  whUe  carefully  reserving  the 
right  under  strengthened  legialattve  sanc- 
tions to  keep  secret  such  data  or  findings  as 
would  jeopardize  sources  or  methods  of  get- 
ting, processing,  and  analyzing  intelligence. 
The  Director  of  National  Intelligence  and 
the  USIC  should  plainly  be  charged  by  law 
with  fiduciary  responslblUty  to  the  nation 
and  the  Congress,  as  weU  as  the  National 
Security  Council  for  "correlation  and  evalu- 
ation" of  intelligence  relating  to  national  se- 
curity. InteUigence  should  definitely  be  re- 
moved from  the  game  of  partisan  appoint- 
ments and  political  football.  The  two  Con- 
gressional IntelUgence  Committees  would 
have  to  concur  in  the  i4)polntment  of  the 
DNI  and  also  concur  in  his  removal  except 
at  the  end  of  his  term  in  office. 

My  third  suggestion  is  to  set  up  aU  secret 
intelligence  collection  agencies  as  independ- 
ent commands  in  the  Defense  Department, 
State  Department,  or  other  Cabinet  depart- 
ments with  overseas  responslblUty  like 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture.  Sig- 
nals interception,  overhead  and  underwater 
technical  reconnaissance,  and  human-source 
contacts  all  should  have  strictly  profession- 
al staffs  and  leadership  devoted  to  effective 
coUection  in  response  to  authoritative  task- 
ing by  the  USIC. 

The  collection  agency  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing secret  contact  with  human 
sources  abroad  should  be  totaUy  shielded 
from  the  pubUc  eye.  The  chief  should  be  an 
experienced  CIA  officer,  appointed  by  the 
DNI,  and  hU  identity  kept  secret.  His  Wash- 
ington office  should  be  called  the  Strategic 
Services  Staff  (SSS).  subordinated  directly 
to  the  DNI  and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cU. His  overseas  officers  would  be  assigned 
real  State.  Defense,  or  other  official  cover- 
not  the  transparent  "reserve  officer"  status 
that  in  the  past  has  exposed  most  CIA  iden- 
tities abroad— with  pitiful  resulU  that  we 
see  to  Teheran.  In  the  future  aU  kinds  of 
cover,  official  and  unofficial,  would  be  used 
as  required,  and  the  aim  would  be  conceal- 
ment, not  bureaucratic  tidiness  or  propriety. 
The  clandestine  target  of  the  SSS  ought 
to  be  violent  changes  or  fundamental  shifts 
in  political  power  structures  anywhere  in 
the  world  before  they  occur.  Our  defense 
and  foreign  policy  planners  need  to  know 
these  things  if  this  nation  Is  to  survive  as  a 
great  power  able  to  defend  its  people  and  in- 
terests in  an  Increasingly  hosUle  interna- 
tional environment. 

FinaUy  if  our  clandestine  contacts  alert  us 
to  hostile  acts  we  should  use  those  same  un- 
dercover assets  to  take  covert  actions  to 
help  friendly  individuals  abroad  and— in 
menacing  situation— prevent  seizures  of  po- 
Utical  power  by  hostUe  forces.  The  leverage 
of  secret  advice,  accurate  Information,  and 
confidential  fundUig  on  a  basis  unattributa- 
ble  to  the  United  SUtes  Government  is 
enormous.  It  aUows  Influence  to  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  either  outright  surrender  or 
resort  to  miUtary  force.  It  is  the  heart  of 
real  world  confUcts  of  the  kind  Journalists 
like  to  call  "back-aUey"  games.  Major  na- 
tions play  in  these  covert  games  because 
their  Interests  require  it  Only  the  United 
States  has  engaged  In  laiilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

To  remedy  this  incredible  self-denial.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remove  restrictions  in  the 
current  Carter-Mondale  Executive  Order 
and  drop  restrictive,  almost  punitive  legtela- 
Uon  as  in  S  2525.  The  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  as  amended— and  capable  of  further 
modification  In  general  poUcy  definition  if 
necessary,  is  good  enough.  With  A  reason- 
able Congressional  exercise  of  the  oversight 
function,  the  basic  charter  that  saw  us 
safely  through  the  IWOs  and  1960s  wiU 
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serve  through  the  1980s.  A  cripling  and  en- 
gulfing—"cbilliiic"—chmrt«r  will  not 

Advance  notification  of  CIA's  covert 
action  plans  should  be  restricted  to  the 
Senate  and  Houi«  :ipttUigence  Conunittees, 
where  tight  security  controls  exist  and  not 
given  to  the  ISO  plus  Congressmen  In  seven 
committees  who  are  now  advised.  We  should 
repeal  the  foolish  Hughes-Ryan  Amend- 
ment reQulring  the  wider  notification.  The 
Chairman  and  Minority  Leaders  of  Armed 
Services.  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Appropriation 
and  Budget  Committees  might  well  be  ad- 
vised ex  officio  on  major  sensitive  intelli- 
gence operations,  but  the  whole  member- 
ship of  these  conunittees  need  only  to  be 
briefed  on  the  substantive  findings  and 
budget  requirements  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

I  suggest  that  if  President  Carter  means 
what  he  has  belatedly  said  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message  he  should  leave  the  old 
charter  alone  and  remove  the  shaclUes.  The 
changes  that  really  need  to  be  made  are 
repeal  of  the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment, 
closing  the  POIA  window  on  intelligence 
and  truly  protecting  the  identity  of  clandes- 
tine officers  and  agents.* 


SUMTER  COUNTY  SCHCX)L  DIS- 
TRICT NO.  2'S  POSITIVE 
MENTAL  ATTITUDE  PROGRAM 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SODTH  CAROUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  SPENCE*  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  years,  the  public 
schools  of  America  have  come  under 
Increasing  pressure  from  the  public  to 
provide  quality  instructional  programs 
which  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students. 

Since  1957.  with  the  advent  of  the 
Russian  sputnik,  many  educational 
programs  have  been  implemented  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  improving  sci- 
entific technology  and  expertise  to 
win  the  race  in  space.  During  the  past 
two  decades,  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams have  been  designed,  many  of 
them  federally  fimded,  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  students  of  varying 
abilities  and  interests.  These  range 
from  the  compensatory  programs 
aimed  primarily  at  economically  disad- 
vantaged students  to  those  for  the 
gifted  and  talented.  Some  have  met 
with  measurable  success,  while  others 
have  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
results. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  activities  which 
have  been  developed  and  implemented 
in  Sumter  County  School  District  No. 
2,  Simiter.  S.C.,  to  improve  education- 
al opportunities  for  all  students. 

Sumter  County  School  District  No.  2 
is  located  in  central  South  Carolina, 
with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
10,000  students.  The  district  is  the 
12th  largest  of  the  State's  02  school 
districts,  and  includes  a  unique  popu- 
lation. 

The  district  includes  students  from 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's   largest    aerial    reconnaissance 
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bases,  and  from  many  isolated  rural 
areas.  The  divergent  population  re- 
quires great  imagination  and  creativity 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
differ  so  dramatically. 

Three  factors  distinguish  the  district 
two  program.  First,  the  program  is 
structured  upon  a  very  basic  premise 
which  has  been  substantiated  by  edu- 
cational research,  but  has  not  been  ex- 
plored in  depth  on  the  massive  scale 
now  underway  in  Sumter.  How  a 
person  feels  at>out  himself,  whether 
he  feels  that  he  can— which  equates  to 
self-confidence,  is  the  critical  element 
for  success. 

Second,  the  program  is  massive  In 
scope.  It  involves  every  employee  and 
every  student.  A  full  program  encom- 
passing 185  days  was  implemented  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1979-80  school 
year.  It  is  designed  to  help  each  staff 
member,  teacher,  district  employee, 
and  most  Important,  each  student,  de- 
velop a  greater  self-confidence.  This 
should  result  in  greater  academic 
achievements  for  students  and  better 
prepare  them  for  functioning  well  In 
society. 

Third,  the  district  expects  to  meas- 
ure statistically  the  relationship  be- 
tween improved  self-confidence  and 
academic  competency.  The  results 
thus  far  have  been  very  encouraging. 
The  district  has  become  a  vast  arena 
for  developing  and  Implementing  edu- 
cational strategies  and  methods  to 
promote  positive  attitudes  and  greater 
self-confidence.  Local  businesses  have 
contributed  large  lighted  billboards 
and  bumper  stickers  depicting  the 
positive  attitude  theme.  Local  and 
State  radio  and  television  stations 
convey  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina attitude  boosters  for  the  day. 
Positive  self-confidence  strategies 
have  been  developed  and  implemented 
by  teachers,  parents,  and  citizens  of 
the  community. 

A  positive  parenting  program  has 
been  developed  and  implemented  to 
actively  Involve  parents,  and  provide 
needed  reinforcement. 

We  are  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments made  by  all  employees  of 
Sumter  County  School  District  No.  2, 
and  by  members  of  the  community, 
businesses,  industry,  and  the  media 
who  support  this  great  undertaking. 

In  a  period  when  bad  news  seems  to 
predominate.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
appreciate  hearing  and  learning  of 
some  positive  efforts  in  education.  I 
believe  that  they  have  great  promise, 
not  only  in  South  Carolina,  but 
throughout  the  Nation  as  well.« 


TONY  PARMA  WORKS  HARD  FOR 
NONTRADI-nONAL  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACRUSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1980 

•  Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
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Mr.  Tony  Farma.  of  Needham,  Mass., 
on  pending  education  legislation  over 
the  recent  years.  Tony  Farma  has 
been  serving  as  president  of  the  U.S. 
Association  of  Evening  Students,  and 
in  that  capacity,  he  has  testified 
before  various  congressional  commit- 
tees on  ways  to  better  fulfiU  our  Na- 
tion's education  requirements. 

Tony  Farma  has  been  a  font  of  Infor- 
mation for  me  on  education  leglslatior 
and  a  wealth  of  knowledge  in  the  ares 
of  adult  education  which  has  enabled 
me  to  better  represent  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  evening  and  part-time 
students  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston 
area. 

Recently,  the  Boston  Globe  carried 
an  article  concerning  Tony,  his 
achievements,  and  his  Involvement 
with  the  USAES.  I  am  submitting  the 
article  here  for  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Jan.  27, 

1980] 
He's  a  Champion  op  the  Nontraoitional 
Student 
(By  Muriel  Cohen) 
When  Tony  Farma  was  42,  he  decided 
that  "a  piece  of  my  life  was  missing"  and  en- 
rolled in  evening  classes  at  Suffollt  Universi- 
ty. Six   years  later,   Parma,   an   insurance 
agent  and  former  office  business  manager, 
and  the  father  of  five  had  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

"I  Just  felt  I  had  lo  have  a  college  degree," 
said  Parma  with  a  wry  grin. 

Now  Parma  is  49.  His  famUy  has  grown. 
He  now  boasts  twin  granddaughters.  And 
Tony  is  on  his  way  to  a  master's  degree  in 
higher  education  administration. 

While  Juggling  a  long  day  between  a  de- 
manding business  topped  off  by  classes, 
Farma  also  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  as 
president  of  the  United  States  Association 
of  EN'enlng  Students. 

Parma  won't  discuss  numbers  but  says  he 
liltes  to  say  that  the  USAES  represents  the 
interests  of  more  than  400,000  evening  and 
part-time  students  nationwide. 

"Such  students  represent  41  percent  of 
the  total  student  population  in  the  country 
and  56  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
country's  community  colleges,"  Parma  ex 
plained. 

The  organization  is  currently  gearing  up 
for  a  possible  legal  challenge  to  the  state's 
tuition  schedule  for  continuing  education 
students. 

"The  non-traditional  or  the  part-time  stu- 
dent pays  more  than  the  regularly  enrolled 
student  for  courses  run  as  'continuing  edu- 
cation' at  the  state  colleges,"  said  Farma. 

He  said  an  attorney  is  researching  the 
possibly  discriminatory  fees  assessed  part 
time  and  evening  students  and  expects  that 
Massachusetts  will  be  a  target  for  any  possi- 
ble suit. 

According  to  Parma,  some  $400,000  in  tu- 
ition fees  paid  by  state  college  continuing 
education  students  was  channeled  to  the 
support  of  the  system's  Dover  computer 
center  rather  than  benefiting  those  stu- 
dents. 

At  the  present,  said  Parma  in  an  interview 
last  weelc.  the  organization  is  also  lobbying 
for  financial  aid  and  other  benef iU  for  stu- 
dents iilie  him. 

He  estimates  that  he  will  have  spent  $6000 
by  the  time  he  completes  his  master's 
degree  at  Suffolk  in  June.  1981.  "I  never  re- 
ceived a  cent  of  aid."  said  Farma. 

In  addition,  he  said,  loans  for  part  time 
students  are  practically  non-exist«nt.  "The 
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people  who  need  it  the  most  are  getting  the 
least,"  he  summarized. 

He  said  that  priorities  for  the  USAES 
were  attempts  to  change  administrative  atti- 
tudes toward  the  non-traditional  student 
and  a  need  to  increase  financial  aid.  loans 
and  scholarships,  for  such  students. 

Parma's  push  on  those  issues  comes  at  a 
time  when  most  US  colleges  and  universitieB 
are  anticipating  a  dramatic  drop  in  the  pool 
of  18-year-old  candidates  because  the  declin- 
ing birthrate  in  the  sixties.  Individually  and 
through  higher  education  associations,  col- 
leges and  imiversitiea  have  gone  on  record 
as  planning  to  appeal  to  the  non-traditional 
or  part  time  learner  with  a  variety  of  day 
and  evening  classes  to  fill  the  seats  left  be- 
cause of  the  fall-off  in  18-year-olds. 

Farma  said  that  his  organization  has  de- 
veloped ties  with  other  student  groups  but 
points  out  that  the  interests  of  the  younger 
students  in  more  traditional  programs  are 
predictably  different. 

"They  are  more  concerned  about  proms 
and  such  things.  We  are  more  mature  and 
career  oriented  understandably,"  said 
Parma. 

"We  have  concentrated  on  getting  more 
services  like  keeping  cafeterias  open  In  the 
evening."  and  Farma.  Despite  the  numbers 
of  area  colleges  offering  evening  classes. 
Farma  said,  the  administrators  are  largely 
geared  to  an  "eight  a.m.  to  four-thirty  pjn. 
audience." 

He  said  that  a  majority  of  the  non-tradi- 
tional students  are  taldng  courses  for  career 
purposes,  "for  upward  mobility." 

Large  numbers,  according  to  Farma.  are 
women  trying  to  upgrade  their  sldlls  to 
reenter  the  Job  market. 

Locally,  there  are  chapters  at  Northeast- 
em  University,  Bentley  and  Bristol  Com- 
munity College,  Farma  said. 

Parma  said  that  the  USAES  national  ex- 
ecutive board  met  last  weekend  and  ap- 
proved nationwide  support  of  truth-in-test- 
ing legislation.  He  said  he  would  lobby  for 
the  Massachusetts  bills  that  have  been  filed 
requiring  disclosure  by  the  testing  compa- 
nies of  questions,  answers  and  the  statistical 
margin  for  error. 

According  to  Farma,  the  organization  was 
founded  20  years  ago,  but  became  politically 
active  some  three  years  ago  with  intensive 
lobbying  on  behalf  of  the  non-traditional 
student.* 


SENATOR  HARTS  VIEWS  ON 
THE  DRAFT 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
war  drums  beating,  we  are  hearing 
calls  for  the  relnstitutlon  of  the  un- 
constitutional military  draft. 

Not  only  is  the  draft  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  13th  amendment,  and  of 
the  whole  thrust  of  our  Constitution, 
but  It  is  militarily,  morally,  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  practically 
unwise. 

Last  year  Senator  Gary  Hart  of 
Colorado  authored  some  additional 
views  on  the  draft  from  his  perspec- 
tive as  chairman  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  call  some  excerpts  from  these  views 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  are  thinking 
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that  we  need  the  draft  or  its  hand- 
maiden, registration. 

Additiomai,  Views  or  Mr.  Hart 

Argimients  in  favor  of  returning  to  a  draft 
are  based  on  three  major  false  premises. 

The  first  false  premise  is  that  our  Army 
requires  approximately  780,000  men  and 
women  to  generate  its  current  19  division 
equivalents.  In  fact,  we  should  be  able  to 
form  19  division  equivalents  from  a  substan- 
tially smaller  Army.  The  United  States 
Army  today  has  the  lowest  ratio  of  combat 
power  to  manpower  In  the  world,  among 
major  [wwera.  Its  total  Army  division 
"slice"— the  number  of  personnel  required 
to  man  and  support  each  division— is  over 
40.000  men.  In  contrast,  the  French  slice  U 
about  25,000,  the  German  28,000,  and  the  Is- 
raeli 27.000. 

A  principal  reason  for  our  Army  s  ineffi- 
cient use  of  manpower  is  its  outdated  fire- 
power/attrition doctrine.  This  World  War  I 
doctrine  requires,  not  surprisingly,  a  mas- 
sive World  War  I-type  logistics  and  support 
system  which  absorbs  large  quantities  of 
manpower.  A  shift  to  a  maneuver  doctrine 
of  ground  warfare  would  t>oth  improve  the 
Army's  effectiveness  in  battle  and  enable  it 
to  generate  njore  combat  forces  for  a  given 
quantity  of  manpower.  The  Soviet  army, 
which  has  a  inaneuver  doctrine,  has  a  divi- 
sion slice  of  Just  over  10,000  men  (including 
category  II  and  III  divisions;  but  the  above 
U.S.^igures  also  include  four  "category  11" 
divisions,  divisions  which  require  a  National 
Guard  augmentation  brigade).  If  the  U.8. 
Army  could  achieve  a  division  slice  of  25,000 
men— about  average  for  our  allies— we  could 
field  our  current  19  division  equivalents 
with  475,000  men,  a  saving  of  about  300,000. 
If  the  Army  needed  300,000  fewer  men. 
would  we  still  hear  arguments  for  returning 
to  a  draft? 

The  second  false  premise  is  the  concept  of 
a  "Nation  in  Arms."  We  still  structure  our 
peacetime  military,  especially  the  Army,  to 
be  capable  of  massive  expansion  in  time  of 
war  through  a  return  to  a  draft  Currently, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  stated  re- 
quirement for  650,000  draftees  by  180  days 
after  mobilization. 

It  could  be  argued  that  two  types  of 
ground  conflict  might  require  a  draft:  a  pro- 
longed conflict  in  a  secondary  theater,  such 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  a  war  in  Europe.  I 
seriously  question  whether  we  should  plan 
for  the  first  type  of  conflict.  Based  upon  our 
Vietnam  experience,  such  wars  seem  to  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth.  While  we  may 
have  to  engage  in  short,  sharp  "police  ac- 
tions" In  the  Third  World  to  support  allies 
against  external  aggression,  our  current  19 
active  Army  divisions,  3  Marine  Corps  divi- 
sions, and  8  National  Guard  divisions  would 
appear  more  than  adequate  for  such. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  have  the  air  or  sea  trans- 
port capacity  to  move  and  support  overseas 
more  than  a  fraction  of  that  force.  A  draft 
would  not  seem  relevant  to  a  short  Third 
World  conflict 

In  terms  of  a  conflict  in  Eu)<Qpe,  we  must 
look  at  the  mobilization  requirements  in 
both  the  early  phave,  where  rapid  reinforce- 
ments is  the  stated  objective,  and  in  the 
longer  term.  Several  questions  can  be  raised 
about  the  requirement  for  early-phase  rein- 
forcement, and  about  the  relevance  of  a 
draft  to  that  requirement 

(a)  If.  as  seems  likely,  a  war  In  Europe 
occurs  with  little  strategic  warning,  can  we 
realistically  plan  for  early  reinforcement? 
Where  do  aircraft  carrying  reinforcements 
plan  to  find  undamaged  airfields  on  which 
to  land?  Will  pre-poaltloiied  stocks  be 
intact?  Will  highly  vulnerable  European 
port  facilities  be  intact  and  able  to  receive 
the  equipment  for  reinforcing  units?  How 
will  arriving  units  assemble  and  move  to 
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battle  areas  while  under  attack?  Unless 
these  questions  can  be  answered  satisfacto- 
rily, and  in  my  view  they  have  not  received 
satisfactory  answers  thus  far,  the  npid  rein- 
forcement requirement  is  open  to  question. 

(b)  Can  we  move  existing  units  to  Europe 
in  the  early  phase  of  a  conflict?  Not  all 
active  Army  divisions  will  have  pre-posi- 
tioned  equipment,  even  when  current  plans 
are  fulfilled.  No  National  Guard  divisions 
will  have  pre-podtioned  equipment  With- 
out pre-positing.  it  seems  improbable  that 
units  can  be  used  as  units  for  early-phase  re- 
inforcement Can  we  not  use  troops  from 
the  units  which  we  cannot  move  to  Europe 
in  the  early  phase  to  provide  individual  re- 
placements, especially  in  the  combat  arms, 
for  the  units  which  are  fighting?  If  this  is 
done,  how  urgent  a  problem  is  the  current 
shortage  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve? 

(c)  Should  early-phase  reinforcements  be 
a  European  rather  than  an  American  task? 
The  European  NATO  nations  have  a  large 
pool  of  trained  reservists  most  of  whom 
today  have  no  unit  assignments  or  equip- 
ment upon  mobilization.  Rather  than  the 
United  States  returning  to  a  draft  would  it 
not  be  more  efficient  for  our  European 
allies  to  take  over  the  early-phase  reinforce- 
ment task,  using  these  reservists  to  form 
combat  tmlts?  This  would  not  put  an  inequi- 
table burden  on  the  Europeans  if  it  were 
coupled,  as  I  believe  it  should  be,  with  an  as- 
sumption by  the  United  States  of  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  Soviet  navy,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  Navy  which  is  necessary  to 
take  on  that  task. 

Unto  these  questions  are  answered,  I  see 
little  Justification  in  the  early-phase  rein- 
forcement requirement,  and  less  in  moves  to 
return  to  a  draft  to  support  that  require- 
ment 

Looking  at  the  long-term  requirement  to 
be  prepared  for  the  (unlikely)  eventuality  of 
a  European  war  lasting  many  months,  a 
draft  only  makes  sense  if  we  can  equip  the 
troops  we  would  be  drafting.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  could  draft  650.000  men 
within  180  days '  after  mobilization,  but 
could  it  equip  them?  A  modem  Army  re- 
quires not  Just  rifles,  but  many  pieces  of 
complex  equipment,  which  we  today  pro- 
duce only  at  very  limited  rates;  communica- 
tions and  other  complex  electronic  equip- 
ment air  defense  and  other  battlefield  mis- 
sile systems,  armored  fighting  vehicles,  etc 
In_1941,  such  equipment  was  far  simpler, 
and  it  was  possible  to  raise  production  rates 
quickly,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case  today. 
It  is  even  less  true  for  other  services: 
modem  supersonic  fighters  and  warships 
are  produced  only  at  a  low  rate,  and  to  raise 
that  rate  substantially  would  be  both  diffi- 
cult and  slow.  I  see  little  point  in  planning 
to  draft  masses  of  men  we  will  not  be  able  to 
equip. 

Neither  the  early-phase  reinforcement  re- 
quirement nor  the  requirement  to  hedge 
against  the  possibility  of  a  long  war  appear 
to  Justify  the  mobilization  base  arguments 
put  forward  by  the  proponents  of  registra- 
tion, much  leas  arguments  for  a  draft  Tet 
these  unjustifiable  requirements  not  only 
serve  as  arguments  In  the  Senate  for  regis- 
tration, they  also  contribute,  along  with  the 
firepower/attrition  doctrine,  to  our  current 
large  division  sUce.  The  Army's  training 
base  is  designed  to  expand  the  Army  in  war- 
time by  training  draftees.  If  we  recognized 
that  the  Nation  in  Arms  concept  is  no 
longer  relevant  to  our  real  needs  and  re- 
structured the  Army's  penonnel  and  train- 
ing system  accordingly,  much  of  the  current 
training  base  could  be  transformed  Into 
combat  units.  This  action  would  permit  us 
to  reduce  the  total  Army  division  "slice" 
and  thus  our  overall  manpower  require- 
ment 
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The  thM  false  premJae  ia  thmt  the  United 
States  should  view  itself  as  predominantly  a 
major  land  power.  In  fact,  we  are  by  nature 
a  sea  power,  not  a  land  power.  Land  forces 
Inherently  require  a  large  quantity  of  man- 
power, most  of  our  significant  current  and 
projected  recruiting  shortfalls  are  in  the 
Army.  In  contrast,  naval  forces  are  capital 
intensive.  As  I  sUted  in  the  White  Piu>er  on 
Defense,  which  I  co-authored  with  former 
Senator  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  "because  we  can 
match  our  potential  opponents  only 
through  qualitative  superiority,  it  is  of  criti- 
cal Importance  for  us  to  concentrate  our  de- 
fense expenditures  in  those  areas,  where, 
out  of  each  defenn  dollar,  the  mtnimnm 
goes  for  manpower  and  the  f«>»it«niT>  is 
available  for  capital  expenditure  *  *  *.  Ex- 
penditures for  land  forces  f aa  to  meet  this 
requirement:  out  of  each  dollar  going  to  the 
Army.  59  percent  must  be  spent  for  man- 
power costs;  out  of  each  dollar  of  naval  ex- 
penditures, only  33  percent  is  for  manpow- 
er." 

In  1964.  the  Navy  had  917  ships  in  the 
active  fleet,  compared  to  463  today.  But  it 
had  only  143,000  more  personneL  The  abili- 
ty of  a  Navy  to  support  100  percent  more 
ships  with  only  27  percent  more  people 
shows  that  a  shift  from  the  current  Conti- 
nental Strategy  to  a  BCarltime  Strategy 
would  enable  us  to  reduce  substantially  our 
requirement  for  military  manpower.  A 
larger  and  more  powerful  Navy  would  also 
provide  a  military  force  better  suited  to  our 
Island  geography,  our  world-wide  economic 
interests,  and  even  to  the  defense  of  NATO. 
Our  Kuropean  allies  can  generate  the  land 
forces  NATO  needs,  and  they  can  do  so  eco- 
nomically by  maUng  better  use  of  their  re- 
servists. But  only  the  United  States  can 
counter  the  growing  Soviet  navy. 

The  coming  shortage  of  military  manpow- 
er adds  an  argument  to  the  already  power- 
ful battery  favoring  a  Maritime  Strategy 
and  its  logical  accompaniment,  a  smaller 
Army  and  a  more  powerful  Navy. 

Thus,  a  return  to  a  draft  would  merely 
prop  up  our  current  inefficient  Army  force 
structure,  the  outdated  concept  of  the 
"Nation  in  Arms."  and  the  incorrect  Conti- 
nental Strategy.  In  doing  so.  It  would 
weaken,  not  strengthen,  us  militarily.  We 
can  Improve  our  military  capabilities  and 
reduce  our  manpower  requirements  by  un- 
dertaking needed  reforms  in  our  strategy 
doctrine  and  force  structure.* 


BRING  BACK  BATTLESHIPS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viBGimA 

m  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSDfTATIVES 

Tttesday,  January  29. 1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  January  21.  1980,  issue  of  Navy 
Times.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  HIttle.  USMC 
(retired),  wrote  a  thoughtful  commen- 
tary on  the  wisdom  of  utilizing  the 
four  battleships  ^r>™  in  otir  mothball 
fleet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  first  blush  this  idea 
may  seem  farfetched,  but  General 
Hittle  raises  some  very  interesting 
points  that  the  Members  of  this  bodjr 
and  the  Defense  Department  shouM 
consider.  Above  all.  the  availability  of 
these  vessels  would  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  President's  announced 
resolve  in  m»in»jif^^T^j  ^  high-visibility 
presence  In  the  Persian  Oulf . 
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Wg  Shouu)  Bsnio  Back  Baitlxships 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle) 

The  Persian  Oulf  crisis  has  forcefully 
demonstrated  the  dangers  of  the  decline  of 
UJ3.  naval  power. 

Only  by  moving  major  fleet  units  from 
where  they  have  been,  and  are  needed, 
could  the  United  SUtes  put  meaningful 
power  in  the  crisis  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
approaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Such  a  seapower  switch  should  bring 
home  another  strategic  lesson.  It's  this:  In 
the  face  of  continuing  and  relentless  Soviet 
aggression.  UJS.  stu^val  shouldn't  have  to 
depend  on  an  ultimately  disastrous  "bulb- 
snatching"  seapower  strategy. 

One  fact  certainly  has  emerged  from  the 
growing  crisis.  The  United  SUtes  must 
have,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  more 
maior  combatant  ships.  There  is  a  need 
right  now  for  big,  tough,  fast,  long-range, 
heavily  armed,  and  versatile  men-of-war. 

Unfortunately,  design  and  construction  of 
such  a  type  of  ship  is  at  best  a  matter  of 
several  years.  The  United  States  simply 
can't  afford  the  luxury  of  such  a  wait. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  United  States 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  such  ships  to  be 
buUt.  They  are  here,  afloat,  and  available. 
What's  more,  they  are  paid  for. 

The  time  has  come  -to  take  advantage  of  a 
huge  naval  and  national  asset. 

I  am.  as  you  may  already  suspect,  refer- 
ring to  the  four  Iowa-class  battleships  in  the 
Navy's  reserve  fleet.  At  present,  they  are 
mothballed.  sUently  riding  .the  tides  in  some 
Navy  yard  back-water  chanhel. 

These  are  not,  as  some  cynics  may  claim, 
rusting  remnants  of  a  bygone  day. 

Par  from  it.  These  four  battleships— Iowa, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri— still 
rate  among  the  toughest  ships  ever  built. 

Here  are  a  few  of  their  ho^ir  characteris- 
Ucs: 

Armament:  Nine  16-inch,  and  20  five-inch 
guns.  Deck  space  for  missile  Installation. 
Tonnage:  45.000  tons.  Speed:  32  knots. 
Length:  880  feet.  Endurance:  Up  to  three 
months  at  sea,  depending,  of  course,  on  mis- 
sion and  cruising  speeds.  Combat  sun'ivabil- 
ity:  As  good,  and  probably  better,  than  any 
of  our  Navy's  surface  combat  ships  today. 
Armor  16-inch  steel  belt,  heavily  armored 
steel  decking.  Age:  35  or  more  years  old. 
Tet.  their  condition  is  not  measured  by  cal- 
endar age.  They  have  benefitted  from  a  re- 
markable preservation  program.  The  oper^ 
ational  service  of  these  shil>s  has  been  rela- 
tively brief.  Consequently,  in  terms  of  use- 
age,  they  are  much  younger  than  some  of 
the  ships  that  are  the  combatant  backbone 
of  the  Navy. 

The  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  was  pulled 
out  of  mothballs,  reconditioned  and  put  into 
action  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Her  powerful  guns,  with  a  range  up  to 
about  20  miles  and  each  projectile  weighing 
a  ton,  gave  our  troops  a  kind  of  fire  support 
that  no  other  weapon  system  could  provide. 

She  was  on  the  firing  line,  efficiently 
doing  her  job  as  recently  as  the  Vietnam 
war.  That's  hardly  the  performance-  of  an 
obsolete  weapon! 

Reconditioning  would  include  upgrading 
electronics,  and.  perhaps,  installation  of 
missiles. 

The  proposal  of  Adm.  John  S.  McCain  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret),  former  Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific,  deserves  reconsideration.  His  con- 
cept was  to  remove  the  after  16-lnch  giui 
turret.  This  would  provide  a  large  deck 
wace,  which  would  be  used  by  embarked 
helicopters.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a 
modification  would  provide  room  for  about 
a  dozen.  Below-deck  space  berthing  would 
let  the  ship  embark  a  lean  battalion  of  Ma- 
rines. What  would  result  is  a  powerfully 
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armed,   heavily  armored,   fast,  long-range 

ship  with  her  own  Marine  landing  force  and 
the  helicopters  and  landing  craft  for  putting 
it  ashore. 

What's  more,  such  a  ship  would  have  the 
kind  of  gims  that  landing  forces  need,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  are  increasingly 
scarce  in  today's  Navy.  Thus,  the  "gun  gap" 
would  be  significantly  narrowed. 

With  their  large  command  and  staff  space 
and  facilities,  they  could  well  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  as  flagships. 

These  four  battleships,  with  wisely  as- 
signed operating  areas,  could  be  moved  as 
specific  threats  occur,  or  better,  as  antici- 
pated. Such  [wwerful  and  versatile  ships 
would  fit  neatly  into  the  concept  of  the 
Rapid  E>eployment  Force,  and  would  both 
complement  and  augment  the  effectiveness 
of  the  RDF. 

As  to  their  propulsion  machinery,  it  can't 
be  measured  by  ships'  age,  either.  A  high- 
ranking  naval  officer,  familiar  with  these 
battleships,  reportedly  recently  said,  "These 
propulsion  systems  are  among  the  best-ihe 
Navy  ever  built.  They  are  good  for  at  least 
another  30  years." 

While  not  an  immediate  requirement,  the 
present  16-inch  gun  range  of  about  20  miles 
could  be  upgraded  and  greatly  extended  by 
such  developments  as  the  rocked-asslsted 
projectile. 

All  of  the  Iowa-class  virtues  add  up  to  the 
kind  of  ship,  when  reconditioned  and,  per- 
haps, modified,  is  Just  what  our  thinly 
stretched  Navy  needs  to  put  our  nation's 
seapower  where  it  Is  needed  in  distant  seas. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  ship  that  would,  by  Its  very 
presence,  show  that  the  United  States 
means  to  protect  her  interests,  and  has  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

This  ability  to  show  our  power  Is  all  the 
more  important  today  because  so  much  of 
our  power  is  hidden.  Missiles  are  tucked 
away  underground.  Nuclear  subs  cruise  long 
and  deep.  Attack  carriers,  so  vitally  valua- 
ble, stay  well  out  to  sea,  and  out  of  sight. 

The  visibility  of  our  nation's  power  must 
be  made  manifest  again. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  one  of  these  huge, 
big-guiuied  battleships  on  the  horizon  won't 
easily  forget  the  sight.  They  seem  to  cover 
the  horizon  itself. 

Putting  these  4S,000-ton  modified  battle- 
ships to  sea  would  not  be  a  seapower  step 
toward  yesterday.  Rather,  it  would  be  a 
keen  recognition  of  modem  naval  trends. 
There  are  persistent  reports  that  Russia  is 
taking  a  step  upward  in  size  from  her  large 
Sverdlov  heavy  cruisers  and  has  under  con- 
struction a  35,000-ton  battle  cruiser.  This. 
Incidentally,  is  the  same  tonnage  as  the 
North  Carolina  and  Washington  type  battle- 
ships of  World  War  II.  The  Iowa  class  Is 
longer,  but  has  the  same  basic  armament 
and  armor. 

In  view  of  her  reconditioning  for  Vietnam 
service,  the  New  Jersey  could  be  put  to  sea 
in  a  relatively  short  time.  Even  without  the 
after-turret  removal  and  below-deck  spacing 
for  Marines,  she  could  perform  waluable 
service.  Serious  consideration  should,  there- 
fore, be  given  to  recommissionlng  her  virtu- 
ally "as  is."  She  could  later  be  modified 
when  one  or  more  of  the  other  three  have 
had  their  modifications  and  Joined  the  fleet. 

In  siunmary:  The  fighting  ships  we  need 
are  here,  now.  They  are  available.  They  are 
paid  for.  They  offer  a  historic  opportunity— 
a  "quick-fix"  and  a  powerful  one  for  our  na- 
tion's imder-strength  Navy.* 
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CARTER  FAILS  ON  FISCAL 
PROMISES 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PEIfMSTLVAlfIA 
IH  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Albert  Hunt  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal has  written  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Carter's  Failure  To  Reach  His 
Fiscal  Goals  Fuels  Ctunpaigns  of  Polit- 
ical Opponents." 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  29. 
1980] 

Cartsr's  Failurx  To  Reach  His  Fiscal 
OoAts  Fuels  Cakpaigrs  op  Political  Op- 
ponents 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Washington.— The  most  convincing  case. 
politically,  against  Jimmy  Carter's  latest 
budget  alreaidy  has  been  made— by  Jimmy 
Carter. 

Throughout  the  1976  presidential  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Carter  effectively  railed  against 
Republican  economics.  And  he  promised  a 
series  of  specific  improvements  that  were  to 
culminate  in  the  budget  unveiled  yesterday. 
But  the  new  budget  shows  that  none  of 
these  major  goals  was  realized. 

Thus,  the  President's  fiscal  1981  budget 
and  economic  projections,  the  centerpiece  of 
his  promises  in  1976.  will  be  the  focal  point 
for  the  economic  debate  in  1980.  Carter  sup- 
porters legitimately  note  that  Presidents 
rarely  achieve  all  their  economic  goals.  E^'en 
so.  the  fiscal  1981  budget  is  remarkable  in 
Its  consistent  InabUlty  to  meet  the  adminis- 
tration's alms.  This  provides  api>etizlng  am- 
munition for  the  President's  political  rivals. 

Yesterday,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Carter's  chief  Democratic  opponent,  fired 
the  first  roiuid.  In  a  s[>eech  here,  he  called 
(or  an  across-the-board  wage  and  price 
freeze  followed  by  mandatory  controls,  and 
also  urged  gssclinc  rationing.  Under  the 
Carter  administration,  the  Massachusetts 
Democrat  charged.  "We  have  had  three 
more  years  of  Republican  inflation,  three 
more  years  of  Republican  interest  rates,  and 
three  more  years  of  Republican  economics. 
He  also  contended  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration "will  go  down  in  the  record  book" 
(or  the  largest  combined  budget  deficits  "of 
any  President  in  the  history  of  America." 

"WORST  IN  this  century" 

Similarly  tough  criticism  Is  coming  from 
the  conservative  Republican  presidential  as- 
pirants. Leading  GOP  contender  George 
Bush  blasted  the  fiscal  1981  budget  as  a 
"devastating  indictment"  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. Specifically,  he  charged:  The 
President  has  failed  to  deliver  on  his  prom- 
ise of  of  a  balanced  budget  and  the  com- 
bined rates  of  inflation  and' unemployment 
are  the  highest  since  the  Depression.  "The 
standard  of  economic  performance  based  on 
the  President's  promises,"  Mr.  Bush  con- 
cluded, "rivals  the  worst  in  this  century." 

The  White  House  response  to  these 
charges  is,  first  to  point  to  selected  areas  of 
improvement,  such  as  a  lower  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  a  reduction  in  the  budget 
deficit.  Beyond  that,  however,  the  response 
mainly  Is  to  blame  most  economic  problems 
on  external  (actors,  principally  internation- 
al oil-price  boosts. 

But  the  incumbents  chief  hope  is  to  keep 
public  attention  on  the  recent  foreign  crises. 
These  have  enabled  Mr.  Carter  to  soar 
ahead  of  opponents  in  public-opinion  polls. 
Thus  the  budget  stresses  the  big  new  de- 
fense spending  and  new  get-tough-with-the- 
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Russians  policy.  "We  have  coopted  the  War- 
bucks  issues."  predicts  one  Carter  political 
strategist. 

This  tactic  doesn't  only  seem  effective, 
but  it's  necessitated  by  Mr.  Carter's  1976 
economic  rhetoric.  For  example,  four  days 
before  the  last  presidential  election.  Mr. 
Carter  charged  that  the  "bottom  line  of  the 
disastrous  (Republican)  economic  policies" 
was  the  real  gross  weekly  earnings  of  an  in- 
dustrial worker.  That  figure,  measured  in 
constant  dollars,  had  declined  from  $104.38 
a  week  in  1969  to  $102.88  in  late  1976,  he 
noted,  showing  a  drop  in  workers'  real  pur- 
chasing power.  But  during  the  past  three 
Carter  years,  that  same  measurement  has 
fallen  twice  as  fast,  declining  more  than  3% 
to  $99.05  last  month. 

The  fiscal  1981  figures  in  the  budget  dis- 
close similar  contrasts  between  the  Presi- 
dent's promises  and  performance  in  most 
other  major  economic  areas  too.  These  in- 
clude: 

Balanced  budget:  In  his  first  1976  debate 
with  President  Ford.  Jimmy  Carter  pledged: 
"We  will  have  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
1981  if  I  am  elected  President.  I  keep  my 
promises  to  the  American  people."  Instead, 
the  fiscal  1981  budget  projects  a  deficit  of 
almost  $16  billion.  Mr.  Carter  criticized  the 
Republicans  for  budget  deficits  averaging 
$24  billion  a  year,  under  his  administration, 
the  deficits  wiU  average  more  than  $33  bU- 
lion  annually. 

Inflation:  "The  Republicans  have  oecome 
six  percenters  on  inflation,"  Mr.  Carter  de- 
clared on  Sept.  24,  1976.  "They  ask  us  to 
accept  that  rate,  to  think  of  6%  as  normal, 
to  be  glad  It  Isn't  worse.  But  the  fact  is  that 
it  is  a  terrible,  unacceptable  rate,  and  that 
their  own  mismanagement  has  caused  it." 
By  this  year,  he  promised  to  cut  the  infla- 
tion rate  to  4%  or  less.  But  the  inflation 
rate  has  soared  to  more  than  13%.  Recently, 
the  President  sought  to  blame  this  all  on 
Arab  oil-price  boosts  but,  even  apart  from 
energy,  the  consumer  price  index  last  year 
rose  more  than  11%. 

Interest  rates:  In  1976,  Jimmy  Carter  as- 
sailed the  Republicans  for  creating  "the 
highest  interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War," 
and  specificsdly  complained  that  home 
mortgage  interest  rates  had  climbed  to  9% 
from  less  than  6%.  Last  month  the  average 
mortgage  interest  rate  for  new  homes 
reached  11.65%  and.  in  the  past  three  years, 
the  prime  lending  rate  that  banks  charge 
their  best  customers  has  more  than  doubled 
to  15V4%. 

Tax  bite:  As  the  Democratic  presidential 
nominee.  Mr.  Carter  noted  that  federal  tax 
receipts,  as  a  percentage  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  or  total  output  of  goods  and 
services,  had  been  growing,  and  he  vowed  to 
"stabilize"  or  "level  off"  that  percentage. 
When  he  took  office,  federal  taxes  were  19% 
of  GNP.  But  the  fiscal  1981  budget  shows 
government  receipts  rising  to  21.7%  of  GNP. 
the  highest  percentage  since  the  record 
level  of  21.9%  back  in  wartime  1944. 

Unemployment:  Mr.  Carter  comes  closer 
to  his  promises  here,  although  he  still  falls 
far  short.  In  the  last  campaign  he  promisd 
to  reduce  the  jobless  rate  from  7.9%  of  the 
work  force  to  between  4%  and  4.5%  this 
year.  The  unemployment  rate  has  declined 
sharply,  but  still  was  at  5.9%  last  month. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Carter's  budget  projections 
predict  unemployment  will  climb  back  to 
7.5%  late  this  year,  or  around  the  same  level 
the  President  said  was  intolerable  in  1976. 

Along  with  huge  increases  In  employment 
during  the  past  three  years,  a  few  other  op- 
timistic signs  exist  for  the  White  House.  Al- 
though there's  still  a  deficit,  the  budget 
notes  that  the  fiscal  1981  red  Ink  Is  only 
0.6%  of  the  GNP  or  "well  below  the  2% 
average  of  the  19708." 
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The  Carter  administration  already  is 
trying  to  strike  a  theme  of  new  realities  to 
put  the  economic  problems  in  a  more  favor- 
able light  In  his  budget  message,  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  proposals  "reflect  the  matur- 
ing of  the  administration's  basic,  consistent, 
underlying  policy  themes:  restraint  in  budg- 
eting the  taxpayers'  dollars;  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  defense;  providing  energy  for  the 
future;  improving  opportunities  for  the  na- 
tion's youth,  and  making  government  work 
better." 

RXTIfPBKKT-KAWKIlTS  ACT 

At  the  same  time,  the  budget  declares 
that  circumstances  require  poatponing  the 
goals  of  the  Carter-approved  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act.  Accordingly,  this  measure's 
target  of  reducing  unemployment  to  4%  has 
been  delayed  two  years,  until  198S.  and  cut- 
ting the  inflation  rate  to  3%  has  been  put 
off  five  years.  untO  1988. 

But  that  won't  assuage  the  President's  op- 
ponents. Some,  like  Sen.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Bush,  are  noting  that  in  1976  Mr.  Carter 
coined  a  new  phrase,  the  "misery  taKtex." 
which  Is  the  combined  rates  of  inflation  acid 
unemployment.  Back  then.  Mr.  Carter  chas- 
tised President  Ford  for  allowing  the 
"misery  index"  to  hit  its  highest  level  "in 
more  than  50  years." 

When  Mr.  Carter  became  President^  this 
index  stood  at  about  13%,  with  unemploy- 
ment a  little  below  8%  and  inflation  at  a  5% 
atmual  rate.  The  fiscal  1981  budget  projects 
a  "misery  index"  next  fall  of  around  18%. 
with  unemployment  close  to  7.5%  and  con- 
siuner  prices  increasing  at  10%  to  11%  a 
year.  When  asked  about  this  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, Mr.  Carter  had  forgot  about  the 
"misery  index,"  but  his  memory  is  likely  to 
be  refreshed  repeatedly  in  this  election 
year.  "We're  going  to  make  him  miserable 
with  his  own  misery  index,"  vows  one  GOP 
political  strategist.* 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OP  pennstlvanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  EE>GAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Co- 
alition Task  Force  on  the  Budget, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Repre- 
sentatives Carl  Pursell  and  Thomas 
Downey,  has  released  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  President's  1981  budget 
proposals,  prepared  by  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Institute. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  first 
eight  pages  of  this  analysis  for  the 
Record.  Diuing  the  coming  days  I  will 
submit  the  remaining  portions  for  the 
Record: 
Analysis  op  the  President's  1981  Budget 

ECONOMIC  X>nTLOOK 

The  word  most  often  used  to  describe  the 
1980  economy  is  "uncertain."  although  most 
economists  in  and  out  of  the  government 
agree  that  the  long-awaited  recession  has 
begun.  While  it  was  predicted  to  have  start- 
ed a  year  ago,  the  downturn  was  postponed 
as  consumers  dipped  into  savings,  home- 
makers  sought  work  in  the  economy  to  sup- 
plement family  Income,  and  homeowners  re- 
financed their  homes  to  maintain  high 
spending  levels  in  anticipation*  of  even 
higher  inflation.  These  avenues  of  escape 
seem  to  have  been  fully  utilized,  however, 
and  as  consumer  demand  dips,  the  level  of 
unemployment  Is  expected  to  rise  from  its 
ctUTent  6.0  percent  to  between  1J6  and  8.0 
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percent  by  fall  1980.  Although  inflation  as 
measured  by  the  consumer  price  index  is  ex- 
pected to  slow  from  the  present  13.3  percent 
to  10.0  percent  in  the  coming  year,  this  rate 
will  be  sufficiently  high  to  inflate  wages,  re- 
sulting In  some  taxpayers  moving  into 
higher  tax  brackets  while  real  purchasing 
power  falls. 

The  president's  budget  is  a  reflection  of 
both  the  present  and  anticipated  state  of 
the  economy,  as  well  as  a  reaction  to  it. 
While  the  planned  reduction  in  the  deficit  is 
aimed  at  curbing  inflation,  certain  planned 
■pending  increases  are  intended  to  aid  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  which  otherwise  would 
suffer  the  most  in  a  recession.  Budget  re- 
ductions in  some  areas  and  increases  in 
others  are  based  on  the  administration's 
own  predictions  concerning  changes  in  three 
key  economic  indicators:  the  Inflation  rate. 
the  unemployment  rate,  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  evaliiating  the  adminis- 
tration's budget,  it  is  necessary  to  first  ex- 
amine the  economic  assumptions  on  which 
the  budget  is  submitted. 

InJUUion 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  inflation 
rate  will  remain  high  in  the  coming  year. 
The  president  ext>ects  inflation  rates  of  10.4 
percent  in  1980  and  8.6  percent  in  1981, 
based  on  the  change  in  the  consumer  price 
index.  Chase  Econometrics.  Inc.  predicts  an 
11.5  percent  inflation  rate  in  1980.  and 
dightly  over  9  percent  for  1981.  At  the  same 
time.  Data  Resources,  Inc.  forecasts  infla- 
tion rates  of  8.7  percent  in  1980  and  8.6  per- 
cent in  1981.  Foreign  suppliers  probably  will 
raise  oU  prices  again,  but  when  these  in- 
creases will  occur  and  how  steep  they  will  be 
is  unknown.  Because  75  percent  of  all 
households  which  rely  on  oil  for  home  heat- 
ing are  located  in  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region,  any  increase  in  oil  prices  will  more 
adversely  affect  homeowners  in  this  region 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Unemplovment 

The  administration  predicts  a  $15.8  billion 
deficit,  with  a  7.4  percent  unemployment 
rate  in  ficcal  1981.  Chase  Econometrics.  Inc. 
forecasts  an  8.4  percent  unemployment  rate 
for  the  same  period,  with  some  states  such 
as  Michigan  and  New  York  likely  to  experi- 
ence unemployment  rates  higher  than  10 
percent.  This  rate  may  be  reduced  some- 
what by  the  nation's  higher  defense  Iwdget. 
if  the  spending  increase  is  translated  into 
contracts  awarded  to  firms  in  the  North- 
east-Midwest region.  In  order  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  region's  substantially  higher 
unemployment  rate,  defense  contractors 
must  aggressively  seek  new  contracts  (the 
region's  share  of  prime  contract  dollars 
dropped  from  54  percent  in  1955  to  38  per- 
cent in  1978). 

PROJECTED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
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According  to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee.  a  one  percentage  point  Increase  in  na- 
tional unemployment  reduces  revenues  $14- 
16  billion,  raises  spending  $3-4  billion,  and 
raises  the  federal  budget  deficit  $17-20  bU- 
llon  If  all  other  economic  measures  remain 
unchanged.    Hlgher-tban-projected    unem- 
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ployment  would  Jeopardize  the  $15.8  billion 
deficit  projected  by  the  president. 

Gross  national  product 
The  recession  will  slow  the  rate  of  growth 
of  real  income  nationwide  and  the  president 
predicts  2.8  percent  growth  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1981.  Because  of  the 
Northeast-Mideast  region's  heavy  depend- 
ence on  jobs  in  the  durable-goods  industries, 
it  has  Ijeen  hurt  more  severely  than  the  rest 
of  the  nation  by  economic  downturns  and 
has  talcen  longer  to  recover  from  them.  Al- 
through  Chase  Econometrics,  Inc.,  predicts 
that  real  income  will  continue  to  grow  for 
the  entire  nation,  albeit  at  a  slow  rate,  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  will  experience 
actual  declines  in  real  income  during  1980. 
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Concliision 
The  steel  and  auto  industries,  in  particu- 
lar, have  laid  off  significant  numbers  of 
workers,  leading  to  repercussions  in  other 
industries.  On  the  brighter  side,  the  region 
is  bectnnlnc  to  dtrertify  its  Industrial  base, 
insulating  Itself  somewhat  from  the  impact 
of  future  recessions.  Such  high  technology 
industries  as  telecommunications,  comput- 
ers, and  electronics  are  expanding  in  the 
region  and  will  be  relatively  unaffected  by 
the  recession.  In  total,  the  economic  outlook 
for  the  region  can  be  described  as  bleak  in 
1980,  and  only  marginally  better  in  1981. 

BITDCrr  OVERVIEW 

The  deficit  and  inflation 
Arguing  for  fiscal  restraint,  the  president 
has  proposed  a  total  budget  for  outlays  in 
fiscal  1981  vlrtuaUy  equal  to  his  fiscal  1980 
budget  in  real  dollar  terms.  Almost  all  of 
the  new  spending  outlays  come  from  two 
sources:  uncontrollable  programs  such  as 
social  security  and  increased  defense  spend- 
ing. Real  dollar  receipts,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  increased  5.4  percent,  to  about 
$600  billion,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed windfall  profits  tax.  The  resulting 
deficit  would  be  about  $15.8  billion,  substan- 
tially lower  than  last  year's. 

The  deficit,  however,  is  highly  sensitive  to 
national  economic  conditions,  and  a  reces- 
sion could  lower  budget  receipts  and  force 
higher  expenditures  for  social  programs.  An 
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increase  In  inflation  could  raise  tax  rev- 
enues, but  also  could  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  federal  agencies. 

An  important  note:  All  budget  tables  in 
this  report  show  both  types  of  increases  in 
budget  amounts— the  actual  change  in  dol 
lars  as  expressed  in  the  budget,  and  the 
"real"  chaiige.  which  takes  inflation  intc 
account 

The  most  frequently  used  measure  of  in- 
flation is  the  consumer  price  index  (CPI). 
but  it  is  inappropriate  for  this  analysis  be- 
cause the  government  often  buys  products, 
that  consumers  do  not  (missHes  and  tele- 
communications systems,  for  example).  As  a 
result,  the  CPI  does  not  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  price  increases  faced  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  measure  of  Inflation  used 
here  is  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  gross 
national  product,  which  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  consumer  price  index  and  gen- 
erally is  accepted  as  the  liest  indicator  of 
price  changes  in  the  "entire  economy.  The 
president  estimates  that  the  deflator  for 
fiscal  1981  will  be  8.6  percent.  Other  ana- 
lysts forecast  different  rates  of  inflation 
(see  the  "Economic  Outlook"  section  on 
Page  1).  but. the  best  way  to  analyze  the 
president's  budget  is  to  use  his  own  econom- 
ic assumptions,  so  that  initial  discussions 
can  be  over  the  budget  and  not  over  whose 
estimate  for  Inflation  is  more  accurate. 
Budget  authority 

The  president's  proposed  total  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1981  shows  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  6.4  percent  over  1980.  But  if  the 
effects  of  inflations  are  taken  into  account 
and  the  yearly  totals  are  compared  in  real 
dollar  terms,  proposed  1981  total  budget  au- 
thority is  two  percent  less  than  in  1980. 
Major  decreases  are  found  in  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  func- 
tions (the  only  functions  that  sustain  losses 
before  and  after  adjustment  for  inflation). 
Moderate  increases  in  actual  dollar  authori- 
ty for  Natural  Resources  and  Enviromnent, 
Veterans  Benefits  and  Services,  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  will  not  be  enough  to 
offset  higher  prices,  and  these  areas  will 
suffer  reductions  in  real  dollar  spending. 
The  president  has  proposed  significant 
growth  in  budget  authority  for  Defense,  In- 
ternational Affairs,  and  Health. 

Outlays 

Single-year  figures  for  outlays  bear  little 
relation  to  those  for  budget  authority.  Out- 
lays represent  actual  levels  of  spending  pro- 
posed for  the  budget  year.  Budget  authority 
permits  obligations  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  outlays  during  the  budget  year  or  future 
years.  For  this  reason,  a  large  portion  of  the 
budget  for  outlays  may  be  the  result  of 
budget  authority  decisions  made  in  previous 
years.  A  substantial  Increase  in  budget  au- 
thority for  a  particular  function  will  not  be 
reflected  in  the  budget  for  outlays  if  the  au- 
thority is  intended  for  use  in  later  years. 
Budget  authority  in  fiscal  1981  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  for  example  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  over  1980.  while  the  budget  for 
outlays  actually  has  declined. 

Although  total  budget  outlays  in  fiscal 
1981  show  an  actual  increase  of  9.3  percent 
over  1980,  few  individual  budget  functions 
show  any  real  dollar  increase  after  adjust- 
ing for  the  effects  of  Inflation.  The  largest 
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real  dollar  Increases  are  foupd  in  Defense 
(3.2  percent)  and  Income  security  (6.1  per- 
cent). The  Health  and  Cieneral  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance  functions  both  experience 
modest  gains  in  real  terms.  Actual  dollar  fig- 
ures suggest  that  fiscal  1981  outlays  for 
Energy.  Transportation.  Community  and 
Regional     Development,     and     Education. 
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Training,  Employment,  and  Social  Services 
all  have  increases,  but  an  adjustment  for  in- 
flation indicates  that  these  outlays  will  buy 
fewer  goods  and  services  than  in  1980.  The 
largest  spending  cuts  have  been  proposed 
for  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  Housing 
Credit. 
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nSCAL  1981  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
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FISCAL  1981  OUTLAYS 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 
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This  analysis  of  the  president's  fiscal  1981 
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•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstandtog  work  o{ 
some  citizens  in  my  district  who  are 
working  to  halt  serious  beach  erosion 
problems  near  Surfside  and  Freeport, 
Tex. 

Since  1938.  500  feet  of  public  beach 
over  a  2Vi-mIle  stretch,  including  four 
houses,  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
erosion;  200  feet  of  beach  have  been 
lost  in  the  last  8  years  alone,  and  more 
houses  may  be  ttireatened  in  the  near 
future. 

Coimty  officials  pointed  out  that  the 
loss  of  sand  dunes  tn  the  area  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  erosion,  and 
various  projects  ranging  in  cost  from 
$16  to  $48  million  have  been  proposed 
to  rectify  the  erosion  problem. 

While  everyone  tuis  been  talking 
about  tt^e  need  for  costly  projects  to 
halt  the  erosion,  one  very  imaginative 
group  has  undertaken  a  positive  pro- 
gram with  a  total  cost  of  $10. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ed  Sei- 
densticker  and  Mr.  Charles  Moss,  a 
group  of  young  people  from  various  4- 
H  Clubs  collected  Christmas  trees 
which  they  use  to  stake  in  the  beach. 
The  trees  serve  as  sand-catching  bar- 
riers and  help  prevent  erosion.  The 
project  is  apparently  working  well;  the 
height  of  the  dimes  has  been  raised  3 
feet  in  a  single  year.  And  the  only  cost 
is  $10  for  the  stakes. 

Sometimes  an  ounce  of  imagination 
can  literally  be  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars.* 

COMPANY  CAFETERIA  PLAN 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  If  ICHIGAM 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 
•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  legisla- 
tion to  amend  our  tax  laws  and  correct 
a  long  overlooked  inequity. 

Section  119.  the  so-called  company 
cafeteria  section  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  presently  allows  the  cost  of 
meals  furnished  imder  certain  condi- 
tions by  an  employer  to  his  employees 
not  be  considered  Income  to  the  em- 
ployees and,  hence,  not  taxable  to 
them.  One  of  the  principal  criteria 
under  the  present  law  is  that  the 
meals  must  be  provided  on  the  busi- 
ness premises  of  the  employer,  gener- 
ally in  a  company  cafeteria. 

This  requirement  harshly  discrimi- 
nates against  those  employees  and  em- 
ployers who  cannot  provide  company 
cafeterias.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  smcOl  businesses  and 
even  branch  offices  of  larger  comixa- 
nies  which  are  unable  to  make  availa- 
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ble  on  premise  eating  facilities  for 
their  employees.  While  these  employ- 
ers wish  to  enhance  their  employees' 
productivity,  health,  and  safety  by 
providing  a  meal  for  them  on  their 
business  premises,  they  simply  cannot 
for  lack  of  adequate  space  or  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  as  they  may  not  be 
wealthy  enough  to  afford  the  costs  of 
construction  and  operation  of  a  com- 
pany cafeteria. 

In  these  types  of  instances  it  is 
simple  tax  equity  that  an  employer 
should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  pro- 
vide meals  during  the  work  day  off  his 
premises  if  he  deems  it  in  his  business 
interest  to  do  so. 

This  bill  corrects  this  inequity  by  al- 
lowing the  meal  to  be  furnished  "di- 
rectly or  indirectly  In  kind"— meaning 
the  meals  may  be  furnished  on  or  off 
the  business  premises  of  the  employer 
but  that  cash  may  not  be  provided  by 
the  employer  for  the  purchase  of  the 
meals. 

The  concept  is  simple.  Where  a  com- 
pany cafeteria  exists,  the  meals  are 
provided  there.  Where  it  is  not  possi- 
ble or  not  economically  feasible  for 
the  employer  to  provide  a  company 
cifeteria,  the  meal  could  be  consumed 
in  a  nearby  eating  establishment  or  in 
a  shared  company  cafeteria.  Payment 
for  the  meal  could  be  by  direct  con- 
tract between  the  employer  and  a 
foodservice  establishment  with  an  ac- 
counting system  agreeable  to  the  par- 
ties or  by  the  use  of  a  coupon  system. 
As  with  the  company  cafeteria,  the 
plan  would  be  available  to  all  employ- 
ees who  wish  to  participate,  and  meals 
would  be  consumed  only  during  the 
workday.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
this  concept  follows  closely  that  al- 
lowed under  the  law  in  10  countries  of 
Western  Exirope  including  West  Ger- 
many, Prance,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

In  addition  to  the  compelling  tax 
equity  reasons  for  this  amendment,  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  econom- 
ic results  forecast  In  connection  with 
the  implementation  of  this  concept. 
Economic  analyses  developed  by  the 
restaurant  Industry  and  the  National 
Restaurant  Association  and  reviewed 
by  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors, project  an  Increase  in  foodservice 
sales  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually  coupled  with  the  cre- 
ation of  28,000  new  Jobs  in  the  restau- 
rant Industry. 

This  estimate  of  new  Jobs  is  particu- 
larly important  as  they  are  a  principal 
source  of  employment  for  the  struc- 
turally unemployed.  Poodservlce  In- 
dustry employment  today  is  constitut- 
ed of  13.7  percent  mfilorities  and  31.8 
percent  teenagers.  With  the  shock- 
ingly high  current  black  teenage  un- 
employment rate  of  38.3  percent,  this 
new  Job  market  should  help  alleviate 
the  severe  structural  unemployment 
problem  in  the  United  SUtes  today. 

In  closing.  I  am  delighted  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  which  serves  the  interest 
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of  tax  equity,  small  business  and  "the 
little  guy."» 


January  29,  1980 


PERILOUS  WORLD  SITUATION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 


or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  letter  sent  to  me  by  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine.  Prof.  Floyd  Hoskins 
and  I  taught  school  together  In  Geor- 
gia for  7  years,  and  he  now  serves  as  a 
foreign  policy  adviser  tp  me.  Floyd  has 
had  40-plus  years  of  military,  diplo- 
matic, and  political  experience,  and 
his  thoughts  on  the  current  world  sit- 
uation merit  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Newt:  We  recognize  that  you  are  In 
the  central  arena  where  there  Is  much 
action.  Laurel  and  I  read  newspapers,  News- 
week, U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  AUas, 
Asia,  and  many  other  news  sources.  And  of 
course  there  is  TV  and  radio.  In  spite  of  all 
this  that  comes  into  our  home,  we  are  very 
much  alarmed  and  concerned.  This  letter  is 
an  expression  of  thait  concern. 

Since  1978.  events  have  been  building 
toward  a  point  of  no  return,  and  now  It  ap- 
pears that  1980  is  our  most  crucial  year— 
possibly.  What  is  so  disturbing  is  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  concern  in  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  inability  to  react.  In  fact  there  appears 
a  fear  of  acting  positively  and  strongly. 
Doesn't  anyone  realize  that  the  world  Is 
pleading  for  strong  leadership  and  aggres- 
sive policies?  Power  and  respect  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  we  are  afraid  to  display  power 
and,  as  a  result,  we  are  losing  both  power 
and  respect. 

The  Iran  Issue  Is  unique.  Fifty  years  ago  It 
would  have  meant  war.  Today  the  Adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  avoid  the  issue  by  play- 
ing for  time,  and  time  In  the  eyes  of  the  so- 
called  "students"  is  victory.  We  have"  sought 
others  to  help  extricate  our  hostages  to  no 
avaU;  now  the  United  Nations  is  on  trial  and 
predictably  will  faU  and  be  significantly 
weakened.  Then  where  do  we  go?  Prayer? 

The  recent  Soviet  move  Into  Afghanistan 
has  been  predictable  since  April  27.  1978, 
when  the  pro-Soviet  faction  set  up  the 
Taraki  government.  We  should  have  recog- 
nized then  that  this  was  the  beginning, 
since  the  Soviets  do  not  go  Into  any  country 
halfway.  Afghanistan  was  drifting  closer  to 
Iran  and  the  pro- West  Arab  states.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Afghanistan  government  had  ac- 
tively opposed  Cuban  troops  being  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa 

Now  with  the  oU  crisis  that  began  In  1973 
and  the  Increasing  Importance  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  it  becomes  obvious  to  anyone 
what  the  Soviets  are  up  to.  Afghanistan  is 
the  "cockpit  of  Asia";  it  Is  the  buffer  state 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  India;  It  is  the 
barrier  to  the  warm  water  ports  which  the 
Russians  and  Soviets  have  sought. 

Iran  has  become  the  focal  point  of  a  sort 
of  Islamic  renaissance,  albeit  primitive,  and 
It  has  awakened  Moslems  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Iran,  well  Into  Central  Russia.  It 
has  stirred  Moslems  along  the  interior  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  It  certainly 
has  shaken  the  Invincibility  of  Moslem  secu- 
rity In  Saudi  Arabia. 

Thus,  with  all  of  this  taking  place,  the  8o- 
vieu  now  "pull  a  Czech"  takeover  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Thla  has  shaken  the  entire 
Moslem  world.  If  the  Soviet  Juggernaut  can 


take  over  this  country,  then  what  about 
Iran?  Certainly  the  tribal  people  of  Baluchi- 
stan (pro-Iran  yet  anti-Khomeini)  now  skir- 
mishing with  Revolutionary  Council  forces 
have  led  the  SovleU  (who  are  now  in  the 
south  of  Afghanistan)  to  think  that  this 
area  is  troublesome  and  should  be  Incorpo- 
rated. This  now  puts  the  Soviets  on  the 
Gulf  of  Oman,  very  close  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  certainly  with  near- 
control  of  the  Straits  of  Hormuz. 

Crossing  the  straits  we  find  small  states 
such  as  South  Yemen  pleading  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid.  (I  know  that  some  aid  has  been 
sent,  yet  on  this  evening's  NBC  News  it  was 
reported  that  "the  White  House  is  consider- 
ing the  'priiiciple'  of  military  aid  to  South 
Yemen").  North, Yemen  is  now  a  Soviet 
stronghold.  Cross  the  straits  to  the  Horn  of 
Africa  and  we  find  Cuban  troops  In  former 
Ethiopia  and  a  weakened  SomalUand. 

Thus,  within  a  matter  of  days  the  entire 
eastern  edge  of  the  Moslem  world  could  be 
cut  off  by  the  Sovlets-wlth  Uttle  of  the 
Soviet  mUltary  Involved  except  in  Afghani- 
stan. What  is  happening  before  our  eyes  is 
the  creation  of  another  Soviet  surrogate, 
perhaps  better  known  as  another  "cat's 
paw."  Cuba  was  No.  1.  Then  came  Vietnam 
In  November,  1978,  as  No.  2.  And  now.  In 
January  of  1980— Afghanistan  as  No.  3. 

Surely,  If  we  want  to  make  a  "Vietnam" 
out  of  Afghanistan,  we  should  rush  supplies 
to  the  .AfKhan  guerrillas  fiRhting  for  their 
country.  This  would  enhance  our  presOge  in 
the  Moslem  world,  at  least  the  part  of  It 
that  looks  to  us  for  protection  and  a  steady 
level  of  trade.  They  well  realize  that  if  the 
Soviets  move  in— they  lose  all. 

When  I  heard  that  the  President  was  con- 
sidering boycotting  the  Olympics,  I  could 
have  vomitted.  And  that  comment  from  the 
President  that  he  "could  not  believe  Brezh- 
nev would  do  such  a  thing."  My  mind  in- 
stantly reflected  back  on  statements  made 
by  Neville  Chamberlain  In  his  1938  meeting 
with  Hitler. 

My  dear  friend,  as  one  who  has  worked  in 
the  field  against  the  Soviets,  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  and  are 
now  moving  "out."  In  other  words  the  train- 
ing exercises  are  over.  To  me.  It  seems  we 
are  reliving  1938. 

My  students,  the  18-year-olds  especially, 
are  worried.  Several  called  me  today,  and 
one,  a  captain  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, drove  down  from  Marietta  to  discuss 
the  situation.  There  is  real  concern  and  the 
country  is  far  more  united  than  most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  believe.  You  may  well  ask, 
"what  should  be  done?"  First  of  all.  Carter 
Is  running  out  of  time.  He  has  but  a  few 
days  to  act  decisively  or  we  will  really  lose. 
The  Soviet  economy  cannot  function  with- 
out large  Imports  from  the  Industrialized 
West,  meaning  mainly  the  U.S.  Slap  an  em- 
bargo on  everything.  Freeze  assets.  Order 
the  Soviet  missions  within  the  U.S.  to  be  re- 
duced within  48  hours  to  one-tenth  of  their 
present  personnel  complement.  This  does 
not  require  U.N.  sanctions,  but  resolute 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course  it  will  hurt  for  awhile,  but  when 
the  Soviets  respond  (and  they  will  respond 
because  they  understand  force),  they  will 
not  engage  in  hostilities  with  the  U.S.  Thus 
a  direct  confrontation  on  the  economic  and 
diplomatic  level  wlU  bring  results.  Most  Im- 
poruntly.  It  wIU  raise  the  prestige  of  the 
U.S.  In  the  eyes  of  our  many  trading  part- 
ners, particularly  In  the  Mideast,  and  all 
countries  relying  on  the  safe  passage  of 
their  tankers  through  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Red  Sea.  and  Gulf  of  Suez. 

But  act  we  must.  We  cannot  toss  out  pla- 
cebos, such  as  building  a  giant  aircraft  carri- 
er (which  takes  five  years)  or  appropriating 
funds  for  ten  more  sutnn&rlnes.  The  time  to 
act  is  now.  If  we  do  not.  the  prestige  of  the 
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UJ3.  wUl  rapidly  decline  during  1980  and  our 
economic  power  (the  dollar)  will  continue  to 
nosedive. 

Newt,  I  have  poured  out  on  paper  what  is 
really  eating  at  me,  and  believe  me,  it  is 
doing  the  same  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  Americans.  Spreiwl  the  word,  push, 
shove,  walk  and  stand  tall.  Work  to  give  this 
country's  leaders  direction.  The  American 
people  are  Impatiently  waiting  for  action. 
Sincerely. 

Plots  Hoskihs.* 


SENATOR    EDWARD    KENNEDY'S 
GEORGETOWN  ADDRESS 

MERITS  ATTENTION 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
nf  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  accomplishes  nothing 
more  than  to  begin  discussion  on  the 
wide  range  of  issues  he  discussed  In  his 
Georgetown  speech  yesterday,  the 
American  people  owe  him  a  great  debt 
of  thanks.  Our  citizens  deserve  to  hear 
open  debate  on  the  alternatives  they 
have  as  we  enter  this  critical  decade  in 
our  country's  history.  To  Senator 
Kennedy's  credit,  he  has  offered  a 
plan  that  sets  him  apart  from  the 
other  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
as  well  as  the  incumbent,  and  gives  the 
American  voter  a  choice. 

I  am  happy  to  offer  Senator  Keh- 
kedy's  remarks  for  the  Recoro  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  speech. 
Address  op  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Five  days  ago  President  Carter  announced 
a  doctrine— a  doctrine  that  would  define  the 
area  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  an  American 
vital  interest  and  that  could  commit  the 
American  people  to  Uiilitary  intervention  in 
defense  of  this  area. 

The  question  that  requires  careful  consid- 
eration is  what  does  this  Carter  E>octrlne 
mean  for  the  world— and  for  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Many  Americans  feel  that  once  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  has  made  an  as- 
sessment and  set  a  (»urse.  the  rest  of  us 
should  stand  sUent  in  the  ranks  even  U  we 
have  a  different  view  of  the  national  inter- 
est That  is  not  the  lesson  of  our  liberty— <w 
the  heritage  of  our  history. 

Forty  years  ago.  when  the  Nazis  swept 
across  the  Low  Countries  and  France,  a  far 
more  urgent  threat  to  our  security,  there 
was  no  suspension  of  the  pabUc  debate— or 
the  presidential  campaign.  If  wc  could  dlsr 
cuss  foreign  policy  frankly  when  Hitler's 
panzers  were  poised  at  the  English  Channel. 
surely  we  can  discuss  fmeign  policy  wh^ 
the  Soviet  Union  has  crossed  the  border  ot 
Afghanistan. 

If  the  Vietnam  war  taught  us  anythlnc.  it 
is  precisely  that  when  we  do  not  debate  our 
foreign  policy,  we  may  drift  into  deeper 
trouble.  If  a  President's  poUcy  Is  right, 
debate  will  strengthen  the  national  consen- 
sus. If  it  Is  wrong,  debate  may  save  the 
country  from  catastrophe. 

So  I  make  no  apology  for  raising  questions 
about  the  Carter  Doctrine.  The  exercise  of 
dissent  is  the  enence  of  democracy.  Wheth- 
er we  are  dtixens  or  candidates,  we  have  not 
only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  deal 
with  Issues  that  may  shape— or  shatter— our 
future. 

All  of  us  ooDdemn  the  brutal  Soviet  inva> 
«toD  of  Afghanistan.  This  wanton  act  of  ag- 
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gression  has  aroused  the  conscience  of 
America— and  of  all  the  world.  It  must  be 
met  with  an  appropriate  response  by  the 
United  States  and  all  our  allies. 

But  is  this  really  the  gravest  threat  to 
peace  since  World  War  n?  Is  It  a  graver 
threat  than  the  Berlin  Blockade,  the 
Korean  War.  the  Soviet  march  Into  Hun- 
gary and  CSechoslovakla.  the  Berlin  Wall, 
the  Cuban  MissUe  Crisis,  or  Vietnam?  Exag- 
geration and  hyperbole  are  the  enemies  of 
sensible  foreii^  policy. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  have  dominated  Af- 
ghanistan not  for  four  weeks,  but  for  22 
months.  Years  ago.  Afghanistan  passed 
under  Soviet  Influence.  It  passed  l>ehind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  not  In  1980.  but  in  197S.  with 
hardly  a  word  of  regret  from  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. When  two  Marxist  regimes  In 
Kabul  failed  to  put  down  Afghan  resistance, 
the  Russians  decided  to  Install  a  third 
regime  and  to  put  down  the  Insurgency 
themselves.  Afghanistan,  as  they  saw  It.  was 
slipping  away. 

President  Carter  confessed  that  h;  was 
"surprised"  by  their  action.  For  many 
months,  the  Administration  had  ignored  the 
warning  »ig"*i«  The  American  Ambassador 
to  Afghanistan  was  killed  In  Kabul  last  Feb- 
ruary while  Soviet  military  advisers  looked 
on.  We  were  aware  well  in  advance  that  the 
Russians  were  massing  their  forces.  But  the 
Administration  said  virtually  nothing  until 
after  the  invasion,  when  they  drew  a  line  In 
the  dust  that  was  already  rising  from  the 
tread  of  Soviet  tanks. 

Afghanistan  Is  7,000  miles  away.  Only  90 
miles  from  our  shores  Moscow  had  already 
seen  a  Carter  line  that  did  not  hold.  Last 
fall,  the  President  said  Soviet  combat  troops 
in  Cuba  were  unacceptable.  But  soon  he 
changed  his  mln<L  He  charged.up  the  hill— 
and  then  charged  back  down. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  warned:  "Dont 
bluster,  don't  flourish  your  revolver,  and 
never  draw  unless  you  intend  to  shoot." 

The  false  draw  in  Cuba  may  have  mvlted 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

This  Is  a  real  crisis,  but  it  Is  also  part  of 
the  recurrent  condition  that  has  periodical- 
ly disturbed  the  peace  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  must  be  countered.  But  it  must  not 
become  so  consuming  that  we  lose  sight  of 
more  vital  interests.  For  example,  thla 
nation  has  an  imporant  stake  In  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Yugoslavia.  If  President  Tito 
were  to  die  while  we  were  preoccupied  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  SovleU  could  be 
Umpted  to  launch  an  attack  on  Yugosla- 
via—a  country  that  President  Carter  as  a 
candidate  declared  he  would  not  defend. 

A  measured  response  to  the  potential 
threat  In  the  Persian  Gulf  must  reflect  cer- 
tain principles  that  will  prove  less  hazard- 
ous and  more  effective  than  a  unilateral  and 
unlimited  Amolcan  commitment. 

First,  this  Is  not  just  our  problem.  It  is  a 
greater  problem  for  nations  that  have  a 
greater  depmdence  on  Middle  East  olL  We 
must  seek  their  views  and  act  in  concert.  We 
caimot  Impose  poUdes  on  NATO  and  Japan 
but  together,  we  can  set  a  common  policy. 
This  Is  even  truer  of  the  Islamic  atites,  the 
countries  that  could  be  most  menaced  by 
Soviet  adventurism.  It  Is  Impractical  to  rely 
on  a  doctrine  that  requires  us  to  stand 
astride  the  Persian  Oulf  solely  on  our  own. 
Second,  we  must  not  discount  condemnv 
tlon  of  Soviet  aggression  by  the  internation- 
al community.  This  is  Important,  but  not  be- 
cause the  Russians  are  moved  by  world 
opinion.  They  are  not.  It  Is  Important  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  now  finds  Itself  es- 
tranged from  the  Third  World— a  result 
that  will  gravely  handicap  the  Russians  in 
lanite  they  have  previously  regarded  as  their 
private  bunting  ground.  This  reaction  runs 
deep  in  the  Moslem  world,  where  Arab  na- 
tionalism and  Mosleai  religious  feeling  can 
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become  a  powerful  force  against  Soviet  am- 
bition. 

Third.  American  naval  and  air  forces 
should  be  strengthened  In  the  area.  We 
must  recognise,  however,  that  such  forces 
alone  cannot  secure  control  of  a  great  land 
mass.  But  an  enlarged  presence.  Including 
carefully  selected  military  facilities,  could 
have  a  deUrrent  effect  on  the  calculations 
of  the  Kremlin.  And  with  our  allies,  we 
should  increase  military  aid  to  nations  that 
may  have  to  face  the  Soviet  threat. 

Fourth,  the  greater  threat  to  these  na- 
tions Is  often  Internal  decay  and  subversion, 
not  external  aggression.  Military  aid  Is  not 
enough.  We  must  also  provide  economic  as- 
sistance and  i>oUtical  support.  Nations  to 
the  area  must  be  strengthened  against  sub- 
version from  the  PLO  and  other  Soviet  sur- 
rogates. And  we  must  help  Pakistan  help 
the  million  refugees  who  are  pouring  across 
the  border  from  Afghanistan. 

Fifth,  mutual  assistance  must  be  mutuaL 
In  return  for  strengthening  their  defense, 
the  oU  producing  states  should  assure  a 
more  certain  oil  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  should  negotiate  an  arrangement  that 
enhances  t>oth  their  national  security  and 
the  energy  security  of  NATO,  Japan,  and 
the  Third  World. 

Sixth,  we  must  not  over-react  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  ways  that  undermine  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  That  democracy  is  our  most 
stable  and  dependable  ally  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  must  not  barter  the  freedom  and 
future  of  Israel  for  a  barrel  of  oil— or  in  a 
foolish  effort  to  align  the  Moslem  world 
with  us,  whatever  the  coet.  Indeed,  Egypt 
and  Israel  together  already  constitute  a  bul- 
wark agiAnst  Soviet  expansion— and  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  wider  alliance  we  must  seek. 
Even  as  we  takl^  these  steps,  even  as  we 
express  our  abhorrence  of  the  aggression  in 
Afghanistan,  let  us  iK)t  foreclose  every 
opening  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  the 
first  abuse  of  Soviet  power,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last.  And  it  must  not  become  the  end  of  the 
world.  Ten  months  after  the  Cuban  missUe 
crisis— a  far  greater  threat  to  American  se- 
curity than  Afghanistan— the  United  SUtes 
Senate  ratified  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  task  of 
sUtesmanship  is  to  convince  the  Russians 
that  there  is  reason  for  fear,  but  also  reason 
for  hope,  in  their  relations  with  the  United 
SUtea. 

America  should  be  not  only  a  powerful 
military  force.  Imt  a  continuing  force  for 
arms  controL  We  should  not  hesiUte  to 
stand  for  human  rights.  Including  the  most 
basic  of  all  human  rights— the  right  to  sur- 
vive and  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  the  fear 
of  nuclear  war. 

Nor  does  a  regional  crisis  Justify  a  reflex 
decision  to  spend  many  billions  more  on  de- 
fense systems  that  have  no  relevance.  Af- 
ghanistan highllghU  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving our  conventional  forces  and  increas- 
ing our  military  readiness,  but  it  is  hardly 
an  excuse  for  haste  on  nuclear  weapons  like 
the  M-X  missUe.  Needless  weapons  drain 
the  resources  to  pay  for  needed  ones. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  realise  that  sym- 
bols tilt  no  substitute  for  strength.  And  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  message  President 
Carter  offered  a  new  symboL  He  requested 
funds  for  computer  runs  to  register  young 
Americans  for  the  draft.  He  said  this  step 
could  "meet  future  mobilisation  needs  rap- 
idly, if  they  arise."  But  draftees,  who  take 
six  months  to  train,  would  be  a  veryslqw  de- 
ployment force.  Regtstratloo  now  would 
save  only  IS  days  In  the  event  of  mobillxa- 
tlon.  U  reglstraUon  and  the  draft  were  es- 
sential In  a  real  emergency,  there  woolff  be 
no  diasent  from  me  or  most  Amerteaas.  But 
I  oppose  registration  when  tt  only  means 
reams  of  computer  print-outs  that  would  be 
a  paper  curtain  against  Soviet  troops.  U  tbe 
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Preddent  wanU  a  pMcetime  draft,  he 
should  say  so.  But  I  oppose  the  peacetime 
draft— and  I  also  oppose  the  President's 
plan  for  registration— which  is  the  first  step 
In  that  direction.  We  should  not  have  taken 
this  step  across  the  threshold  of  Cold  War 
n.  We  should  not  be  moving  toward  the 
brink  of  sending  another  generation  of  the 
young  to  die  for  the  faUures  of  the  old  in 
foreign  policy. 

Exaggerated  dangers  and  empty  symbols 
wfll  not  resolve  a  foreign  crisis.  It  Is  less 
than  a  year  since  the  Vienna  Summit,  when 
President  Carter  kissed  President  Brehznev 
on  the  cheek.  We  cannot  afford  a  foreign 
policy  based  oo  the  pangs  of  unrequited 
love. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  realism,  we  must  deal 
with  the  crisis  in  Iran.  It  Is  now  86  days 
since  our  diplomats  and  our  embassy  were 
seized;  We  cannot  afford  a  policy  that  seems 
headed  for  a  situation  of  permanent  hos- 
tages. The  time  has  come  to  speak  the  truth 
again:  This  is  a  crisis  that  never  should  have 
happened.  In  the  clearest  terms,  the  Admin- 
istration was  warned  that  the  admission  of 
the  Shah  would  provoke  retaliation  In 
Tehran.  President  Carter  considered  those 
warnings  and  rejected  them  in  secret.  He  ac- 
cepted the  dubious  medical  Judgment  of  one 
doctor  that  the  Shah  could  be  treated  only 
in  the  United  States.  Had  he  made  different 
decisions,  the  Shah  would  doubtless  still  be 
In  Mexico,  and  our  diplomats  would  still  be 
going  about  their  business  in  Tehran. 

The  Administration  continues  to  call  for 
economic  sanctions.  I  oppose  them.  They 
will  only  propel  Iran  toward  the  Soviet 
orbit  They  will  do  nothing  to  free  the  hos- 
tages. Eighty-six  days  is  enough.  It  is  time 
to  bring  the  hostages  home.  The  Adminis- 
tration should  now  support  a  United  Na- 
tions commission  to  Investigate  Iranian 
grievances,  similar  to  earlier  commissions  on 
other  CQuntries.  The  commission  on  Iran 
should  be  established  immediately,  but  it 
should  begin  its  work  only  when  every 
American  hostage  has  come  back  safely  to 
our  shores.  Let  no  one  doubt  that  America 
will  never  yield  to  blackmail,  and  that  harm 
taeven  a  single  hostage  will  bring  swift  re- 
taliation. But  let  no  one  doubt  that  America 
is  ready  for  a  negotiated  solution  to  this  im- 
passe. 

The  1980  election  should  not  be  a  plebi- 
scite on  the  AyatoUah  of  Aghanistan.  The 
real  question  is  whether  America  can  risk 
four  more  years  of  uncertain  policy  and  cer- 
tain crisis— of  an  Administration  that  tells 
us  to  rally  around  their  failures— of  an  in- 
consistent non-policy  that  may  confront  us 
wit^  a  stark  choice  between  retreat  and  war. 
These  issues  must  be  debated  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

The  silence  that  has  descended  across  for- 
eign policy  has  also  stifled  the  debate  on 
other  essential  Issues.  The  political  process 
has  been  held  hostage  here  at  home  as 
surely  as  our  diplomats  abroad.  Before  we 
permit  Brehznev  and  Khomeini  to  pick  our 
President,  we  should  pause  to  ask  who  will 
pay  the  price. 

The  Carter  Doctrine  offers  defense  con- 
tractors a  bright  future  of  expansion  and 
profit.  But  the  middle  class,  the  blue-collar 
workers,  minorities,  and  every  victim  of  dis- 
crimination by  race  or  sex  or  age— they  all 
face  the  bleak  prospect  of  higher  taxes, 
higher  interest  rates  and  higher  inflation. 
The  young  wlU  pay  a  further  cost  In  regis- 
tering for  the  draft  And.  as  the  President's 
budget  makes  clear,  programs  of  social 
beneflt  and  Justice  will  once  again  be  post- 
poned. If  the  principle  of  sacrifice  is  to  pre- 
vail, let  it  apply  as  well  to  the  oil  companies 
and  all  the  other  «|«ments  of  the  mllltary- 
Industrtal  eomplas. 
Last  week,  we  beard  a  State  of  the  Union 
that  left  behind  the  problems  this 
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President  was  elected  to  resolve.  The  Ad- 
ministration, but  not  the  nation,  has  turned 
away  from  those  problems  and  from  the 
people  who  live  with  them  every  day- 
people  out  of  work  or  about  to  lose  their 
Jobs,  families  who  cannot  buy  a  home,  par- 
enu  who  cannot  send  sons  and  daughters  to 
college,  the  sick  who  cannot  pay  their  bills 
for  health  and  the  elderly  who  must  now 
choose  between  heat  in  their  apartments 
and  food  on  their  tables. 

When  the  unity  of  our  present  fear  fades, 
when  the  crowds  stop  cheering  and  the 
bands  stop  playing,  someone  has  to  speak 
for  all  the  Americans  who  were  Ignored  In 
the  State  of  the  Union  address. 

It  is  their  Union  too— and  the  state  of 
their  lives  deserves  to  be  addressed. 

If  my  candidacy  means  anything,  it  means 
a  commitment  to  stand  and  speak  for  them. 
So  let  me  tell  you  what  we  did  not  hear 
from  the  President  last  week:  Inflation  will 
continue.  Unemployment  will  go  up.  Energy 
prices  will  rise  to  even  higher  levels.  The 
cost  of  home  heating  oil  has  soared  to  95 
cents  a  gallon;  and  now  we  discover  that 
Exxon  has  registered  the  first  four  billion 
dollar  profit  in  the  entire  history  of  indus- 
trial corporations. 

And  these  domestic  concerns  are  not 
merely  matters  of  social  Justice:  they  are 
also  at  the  center  of  our  foreign  crisis.  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  demonstrate  a  fundamen- 
tal truth  of  the  American  condition.  We  are 
perilously  dependent  on  OPEC  oil. 

A  house  weakened  in  its  own  foundation 
cannot  stand.  Unless  we  put  our  energy 
house  in  order,  our  strength  and  credibility 
will  continue  to  fall;  the  world  will  grow 
steadily  more  dangerous  for  our  country 
and  our  interests. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  accepted 
our  petroleum  paralysis.  They  Ulk  of  sacri- 
fice—but it  is  an  unequal  sacrifice  founded 
on  unfair  prices  that  bring  hardship  to  our 
people.  The  President's  decision  to  decon- 
trol the  price  of  oil  will  cost  the  average 
family  a  thousand  doUars  each  year 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  We  all 
remember  the  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didate in  1972,  whose  campaign  was  assailed 
because  he  proposed  assistance  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  every  person  in  pov- 
erty. How  then  are  we  to  regard  a  Demo- 
cratic President  In  1980.  who  wants  to  do 
the  opposite,  who  wants  to  take  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  from  every  family  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  oil  conglomerates? 
We  must  cure  our  addiction  to  foreign  oiL 
Not  only  does  the  administration  claim  we 
face  the  gravest  crisis  since  World  War  II, 
they  also  claim  they  are  making  hard  deci- 
sions to  meet  that  crisis.  Long  before  Af- 
ghanistan, they  proposed  a  stand-by  gaso- 
line rationing  plan— and  that  is  all  they  pro- 
pose today.  The  time  for  a  stand-by  plan  is 
over.  The  time  for  a  stand-up  plan  is  now. 

We  must  adopt  a  system  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning without  delay— not  rationing  by 
price,  as  the  Administration  has  decreed, 
but  rationing  by  supply  In  a  way  that  de- 
mands a  fair  sacrifice  from  all  Americans. 

I  am  certain  that  Americans  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  for  energy  seciulty.  Presi- 
dent Carter  may  take  us  to  the  edge  of  war 
in  the  Persian  Oulf .  But  he  will  not  ask  us 
to  end  our  dependence  on  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  I  am  sure  that  every  American 
would  prefer  to  sacrifice  a  little  gasoline 
rather  than  shedding  American  blood  to 
defend  OPEC  pipelines  in  the  Middle  East 
Just  as  energy  insecurity  weakens  our  na- 
tional security,  so  inflation  weakens  our  po- 
sition In  the  world.  Our  goods  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  International  marketplace. 
The  value  of  the  dollar  has  plummeted. 

The  numbers  have  nearly  loat  their  capac- 
ity to  shock.  Twelve  straight  months  of  In- 
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flatlon  over  10  percent  Wild  gyrations  In 
the  price  of  gold.  Interest  rates  at  15  per- 
cent. Unemployment  at  6  percent  And  now 
recession  is  Just  around  the  comer. 

The  fact  Is.  America  did  not  elect  Gerald 
Ford  in  1976.  But  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, we  have  had  three  more  years 
of  Republican  inflation,  three  more  years  of 
Republican  Interest  rates,  and  three  more 
years  of  Republican  economics. 

As  a  candidate.  President  Carter  taunted 
President  Pord  In  1976  because  the  misery 
Index— the  sum  of  the  inflation  rate  and  the 
unemployment  rate— had  reached  a  level  of 
13  percent  Today  that  index  stands  at  19 
percent 

These  statistics  are  familiar.  But  one  new 
fact  sums  up  all  the  current  chaos  in  our 
economy.  The  President  who  promised  a 
balanced  budget  as  a  candidate  four  years 
ago  now  proposes  a  budget  with  a  deficit  of 
$16  billion  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  do  a 
little  arithmetic,  if  you  take  this  new  deficit 
and  add  it  to  other  Carter  deficits  of  the 
past  three  years,  you  will  discover  an  ex- 
traordinary thing— the  total  federal  deficit 
during  the  Carter  Administration  will  go 
down  In  the  economic  record  book  as  the 
largest  deficit  of  any  presidential  term  in 
the  history  of  America. 

During  this  campaign,  I  have  called  for 
long-term  steps  to  combat  the  fundamental 
causes  of  inflation— to  foster  more  competi- 
tion, more  investment,  and  more  productiv- 
ity in  our  industry,  and  more  emphasis  on 
ou^  foreign  trade.  They  are  obvious  meas- 
ures—measures that  must  be  adopted  now  if 
we  are  to  succeed  in  righting  our  capsized 
economy. 

Potentially  one  of  the  most  important 
short  term  weapons  against  inflation  is  vol- 
untary-restraint. But  President  Carter  has 
hardly  touched  that  weapon.  He  waited  21 
months  to  set  guidelines  on  wages  and 
prices.  And  inflation  is  actually  worse  since 
his  guidelines  were  put  in  place  than  it  was 
before.  The  Administration's  anti-Inflation 
poUcy  has  the  same  credibility  with  major 
corporations  that  the  Administration's  for- 
eign policy  has  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  frank  admission 
that  under  this  President,  the  voluntary 
guidelines  have  run  their  course  and  failed. 
Inflation  is  out  of  control.  There  is  only 
one  recourse:  the  President  should  impose 
an  immediate  six  month  freeze  on  infla- 
tion-followed by  mandatory  controls,  as 
long  as  necessary,  across  the  board— not 
only  on  prices  and  wages,  but  also  on  prof- 
its, dividends,  interest  rates,  and  rent 

The  only  way  to  stop  inflation  is  to  stop  it 
In  its  tracks.  Only  then  can  we  break  the 
psychology  of  Inflation  that  runs  through 
every  aspect  of  our  economy  and  erodes  our 
power  in  the  world. 

Today,  I  reaffirm  my  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  intend  to 
stay  the  course.  I  believe  we  must  not 
permit  the  dream  of  social  progress  to  be 
shattered  by  those  whose  promises  have 
failed.  We  cannot  permit  the  Democratic 
Party  to  remain  captive  to  those  who  have 
been  so  confused  about  its  Ideals. 

I  am  committed  to  this  campaign  because 
I  am  committed  to  those  ideals. 

I  am  committed  to  an  America  where  the 
many  who  are  handicapped,  the  minority 
who  are  not  white  and  the  majority  who  are 
women  will  not  suffer  from  injustice,  where 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  be  rati- 
fied, and  where  equal  pay  and  opportunity 
will  become  a  reality  rather  than  a  worn 
and  fading  hope.  I  want  to  be  the  President 
who  finaUy  achieves  full  civil  rights— and 
who  passes  an  economic  bill  of  rights  for 
women. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
average-income  worken  will  not  pay  more 
taxes  than  many  millionaires,  and  where  a 
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few  corporations  will  not  stifle  competition 
in  our  economy.  I  want  to  be  the  President 
who  at  last  doses  tax  loopholes  and  tames 
monopoly,  so  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  will  be  free  in  fact 

And  I  am  commlttejl  to  an  America  where 
the  state  of  a  person's  health  wUl  not  be  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  a  person's 
wealth.  I  want  to  be  the  President  who 
brings  national  health  Insurance  to  safe- 
guard every  family  from  the  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy due  to  illness. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
the  cities  that  are  the  center  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  farms  that  are  the  source  of 
our  food  will  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. I  want  to  be  the  President  who  halts 
the  loss  of  rural  land  to  giant  conglomerates 
and  who  declines  to  accept  urban  slums,  un- 
equal schools,  and  an  unemployment  rate  in 
the  inner  city  that  approaches  50  percent 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  that 
will  safeguard  the  land  and  the  air  for 
future  generations.  I  want  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent who  stops  the  seeding  of  the  earth 
with  radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear 
plants— and  who  refuses  to  rely  on  a  nuclear 
future  that  may  hazard  the  future  itself. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  that  is 
powerful  enough  to  deter  war— and  to  do 
the  work  of  peace.  I  want  to  be  a  President 
who  does  not  rush  to  a  helter-skelter  mili- 
tarism or  a  heedless  Isolationism,  who  im- 
proves our  military  without  gilding  our 
weapons,  who  lifts  at  least  a  little  the  nucle- 
ar night  that  hangs  over  the  world  and  who 
makes  the  world  itself  a  little  safer  for  both 
diversity  and  democracy. 

And  for  all  these  commitments,  I  have 
only  Just  begun  to  fight 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  are  not 
selfish  or  hopeless— and  that  government  is 
not  helpless  to  serve  the  public  interest.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  as  a  people  are  ready  to 
sacrifice— to  give  something  back  to  our 
country  in  return  for  ell  it  has  given  to  us. 

It  is  easy  to  preach  sacrifice,  while  practic- 
ing the  politics  of  symbols.  It  is  easy  to  bend 
to  the  prevailing  political  breezes.  All  politi- 
cians are  tempted  to  do  this  at  times. 

But  as  I  said  a  year  ago.  sometimes  a 
party  must  saU  against  the  wind.  Now  is 
such  a  time.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  full,  fair 
wind  or  we  wUl  risk  losing  the  voyage  that  is 
America.  A  New  England  poet  once  wrote: 
'Should  the  storm  come,  we  shall  keep  the 
rudder  true." 

Whatever  comes  In  the  voting  of  this  year, 
or  in  the  voyage  of  America  through  all  the 
years  ahead,  let  us  resolve  to  keep  the 
rudder  true. 

COHCLUSIOM 

The  plan  would  reduce  gasoline  consump- 
tion by  24  percent  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
1.7  million  barrels  of  oU  per  day  now  im- 
ported from  the  Persian  Oulf. 

In  general  the  plan  follows  the  basic  pro- 
posal developed  In  1979  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  now  being  revised  In  accord 
with  recommendations  of  Congress. 

Ration  checks  would  be  distributed  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  reduce  gasoline  con- 
sumption by  1.7  million  barrels  a  day.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  reduction  would  be 
achieved  In  the  first  year,  and  the  remain- 
der would  be  phased  in  over  a  two-year 
period. 

The  ratioa  checks  would  be  distributed  by 
mail  to  eligible  individuals  and  businesses, 
who  would  redeem  the  checks  for  gasoline 
coupons  at  designated  locations  such  as 
banks  and  post  offices. 

The  coupons  would  be  used  to  purchase 
gasoline.  They  could  also  be  bought  and 
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sold  freely,  on  a  white  market  at  whatever 
price  the  market  sets. 

A  percentage  of  the  total  natkmal  allocar 
tion  would  be  placed  in  a  "National  Ration 
Reserve"  for  emergency  purposes. 

AllocaUona  to  each  state  would  be  based 
on  the  historical  use  of  gasoline  in  the  state. 

A  [>ercentage  of  the  amount  allocated  to 
each  state  would  be  set  aside  for  a  "State 
Ration  Reserve."  to  be  distributed  at  the 
state's  discretion  for  hardships  and  other 
special  cases. 

Supplemental  allotments  would  be  issued 
by  DOE  for  priority  activities,  including  law 
enforcement  fire.  mail,  ambulances,  de- 
fense, public  transportation,  sanitation, 
snow  removal,  telecommunications,  energy 
production  and  conservation,  agriculture. 
and  off-highway  vehicles. 

The  plan  differs  from  the  DOE  proposal 
in  two  significant  respects: 

(1)  Ration  checks  would  be  issued  to  indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  driver's  licenses.  The 
DOE  proposal  relies  on  motor  vehicle  regis- 
trations. Under  both  the  Kennedy  plan  and 
the  DOE  proposal,  eligibility  of  commercial 
firms  would  be  based  on  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration. 

(2)  "Energy  conservation"  activities  would 
be  included  as  an  additional  category  in  the 
list  of  supplemental  allotments.  The  DOE 
proposal  Includes  only  '-'energy  production" 
activities  in  the  energy  area. 
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workers  gather  to  salute  his  long  years 
of  dedication  and  accomplishment. 

Harry  Dawson  first  Joined  the  Car- 
penters .and  Joiners  Union  in  July 
1948  after  service  in  the  XJJB.  Navy. 
After  3  years  with  local  25.  he  trans- 
ferred to  local  1140  where  he  betiame 
assistant  business  representative  in 
September  1956. 

As  the  years  passed,  his  performance 
as  a  u^on  advocate  generated  greater 
confidence  in  his  abilities  as  a  leader. 
When  business  representative 
Gordon  McCulloch  left  local  1140  in 
1959  to  become  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Council  of  Carpenters,  it 
was  Harry  Davirson  who  won  election 
to  the  vacant  position.  Later,  in  1972. 
another  opportunity  for  advancement 
opened  up  and  he  assumed  financial 
duties  making  him  business  repre- 
sentative-financial secretary,  the  posi- 
tion he  retired  from  on  January  1. 
1980. 

Harry  Dawson's  achievements  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  work  he  did  at 
locals  25  and  1140.  In  1968  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dis- 
trict CoimcU  of  Carpenters.  At  the  re- 
gional level,  he  became  president  of 
the  Southern  County  Conference  of 
Carpenters  In  1973.  One  year  later  he 
became  vice  president  of  the  State 
coimcil  and  in  1978  he  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  State  council  president 

Most  remarkable  about  this  long 
career  of  service  is  the  firmness  and 
fairness  that  continually  characterized 
the  Harnr  E>awson  approach.  In  con- 
tract negotiations  and  other  union  ac- 
tivities, his  presence  alwasrs  brought 
order  to  situations  no  matter  how  cha- 
otic they  seemed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  pleased 
to  bring  the  career  acconiplishments 
of  this  man  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today.  His  relentless  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  the  woriter  makes 
him  deserving  of  this  recognition. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Harry  Dawson  on  his  brilliant 
career.  We  extend  to  Harry  and  his 
entire  family,  wife.  Edna;  daughter, 
Viclde;  and  son.  Harry  Dawson  in,  our 
sincerest  wishes  for  a  bright  and 
happy  future.* 


HON.  GLENN  Bl  ANDERSON 

OPCALirOHKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T^iesdxiy,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker^  in  recognition  of  32  years  of 
service  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  a 
dinner  will  be  held  for  Harry  V. 
Dawson  on  February  9,  1980,  in  Long 
Beach.  Many  words  of  praise  and  ap- 
preciation are  bound  to  be  heard  this 
night  as  those  who  know  him  as  a 
friend  and  as  -a  champion  for  union 


IDA  SPELLMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAuroHmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  Ukd  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  public-spirited  citizens  of  our 
day.  Mrs.  Ida  Spellman,  has  decided  to 
step  down  from  her  position  as  a  de- 
tective in  the  Ventura  I^ce  Depart- 
ment after  30  years  of  service.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  honor, 
celebrate,  recognize,  and  commend  the 
30  selfless,  loyal  years  of  service  and 
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dedication  by  Ida  Spellman  to  the 
commanity  of  Ventura,  Calif. 

Mr*.  Spellman's  30-year  record  of 
service  on  tlie  police  force  is  dlstin>- 
guished.  She  was  the  first  woman  offi- 
cer on  the  Ventura  Police  Department. 
Mrsi.  Spellman  also  was  the  first 
woman  officer  from  the  Ventura  de- 
partment, and  only  the  eighth  in  th« 
world,  to  attend  the  FBI  Academy  for 
police  officers  in  Quantico.  Va.  For  at 
least  20  of  the  past  30  years  she  has 
been  a  detective.  Much  of  her  time  has 
been  spent  investigating  crimes 
against  persons,  particularly  rape, 
child  molestations,  and  sexual  as- 
saults. 

Ida  Spellman  has  served  under  s^ 
police  chiefs  since  she  started  at  $200 
a  month  in  early  1950.  She  originally 
signal  on  as  a  Ventura  officer  because 
it  paid  about  $60  a  month  more  than 
working  as  a  secretary  for  a  car  dealer. 
For  nearly  two  decades  she  has  been 
known  as  "Mother"  to  most  of  the  of- 
ficers in  Ventura. 

Ida's  countless  years  of  service  and 
dedication  to  the  people,  to  the  qual- 
ity and  future  of  Ventura,  remain  with 
us  an  Inspiration  for  the  years  ahead. 
Ida  Spellman  shows  all  of  us  how  far 
and  affectively  the  effort*  of  a  single 
woman,  wise  and  gifted,  can  reach. 
Most  important  of  all.  she  is  a  good 
friend,  an  outstanding  woman,  and  an 
exceptional  American.* 


THE  SAFETY  OP  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
ni  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  we  adjourned,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  De- 
cember 23.  1979,  by  Joanne  Omang. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  I  have  said  that  its 
results  showed  the  relative  safety  of 
nuclear  power,  not  its  danger.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  call  this  article  to  my 
colleagues"  attention.  I  have  seen  this 
information  reported  nowhere  else,  al- 
though I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  big  news,  had  the  readings 
been  different. 

The  article  f ollows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  23. 197«] 

Raoiatior  Lkvel  Is  Low  at  Three  Mils 

Island  Plamt 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 

Radiation  levels  inside  the  damaged  Three 
Mile  Island  nuclear  power  plant  are  vastly 
lower  than  expected,  a  finding  that  could 
save  the  plant's  owners  about  $25  million. 

The  readings  are  so  much  lower.  In  fact, 
that  they  are  raising  scientific  questions 
about  the  behavior  of  certain  radioactive 
elements  during  the  reactor  malfimction 
there  March  28. 

A  November  probe  by  remotely  controlled 
instruments  Into  the  Pennsylvania  reactor's 
containment  building  was  the  source  of  the 
flgurei.  It  found  gamma  radiation,  the  most 
penetrating  and  dangerous  type,  was  0.7 
rads  per  hour,  a  level  l/500th  to  l/3,000th 
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of  the  estimates  made  in  July  by  a  Bechtti 
Corp.  study.  The  study  said  320  to  2.400 
rads  could  be  expected.  A  500  rad/hour  level 
is  considered  fatal. 

Similarly,  the  report's  estimate  of  beta  ra- 
diation, which  can  be  stopped  by  minimal 
protective  clothing,  was  about  100  times  too 
high. 

The  Bechtel  study  was  considered  au- 
thoritative until  the  actual  measiu-ements 
were  made,  and  many  estimates  of  cost, 
time  and  manpower  needed  for  the  cleanup 
were  based  on  K.  The  latest  estimates  before 
this  finding  involve  four  to  five  years  and  at 
least  $400  million  in  direct  expenses  alone. 

The  new  readings  mean  that  a  high-pres- 
sure spray  system  to  wash  down  all  the  inte- 
rior walls  of  the  containment  building  will 
not  have  to  be  used,  according  to  Robert  C 
Arnold,  senior  vice  president  of  Metropoli- 
tan Edison  Co.  in  ctuu^e  of  the  utility's 
cleanup  and  restart  effort. 

Workers  will  be  able  to  enter  much  earlier 
than  planned  and  will  be  able  to  work  three 
to  four  hours  before  receiving  their  three- 
month  exposure  limit,  Arnold  said.  The 
cleanup  effort  will  take  about  three  months 
less  than  expected,  which  translates  into 
$25  million,  he  added. 

"It's  a  very  important  finding."  Arnold 
said.  "It  means  the  initial  stages  of  the 
cleanup  can  be  approached  faster  than  we 
expected." 

Bechtel  engineers  apparently  overestimat- 
ed the  amount  of  radioactive  material  de- 
posited on  the  inner  walls  of  the  contain- 
ment building  when  the  reactor  lost  its  cool- 
ant and  overheated.  "It  shouldn't  really  be 
seen  as  an  error,"  Arnold  said.  "It  wouldn't 
have  taken  much  cesium  floating  around  to 
get  the  radiation  to  the  lower  levels  they 
were  postulating." 

Radioactive  cesium,  a  product  of  nuclear 
fission,  had  been  expected  to  escape  from 
the  reactor  coolant  water  into  the  air  when 
the  accident  occurred.  Instead,  it  apparently 
remained  in  the  water  that  Is  now  six  feet 
high  and  awaiting  removal  in  the  contain- 
ment building  basement. 

Robert  Rider,  one  of  10  Bechtel  employes 
who  compiled  the  July  study  and  now  proj- 
ect engineer  for  the  consulting  firm's  recov- 
ery work,  said  the  radiation  predictions 
were  based  largely  on  one  gamma  radiation 
instrument  monitor  that  proved  to  be  defec- 
tive. 

"It  was  the  only  one  designed  to  monitor 
high  levels,"  he  said.  "The  others  were  all 
off  the  scale."  The  error,  he  said,  was  com- 
pounded by  the  assiunption  that  more  of 
the  cesium  would  come  out  of  the  water 
than  proved  to  be  the  case. 

"It's  more  soluble  than  we  expected."  he 
said. 

Existing  radiation  levels  come  largely 
from  the  krypton  gas  floating  imide  the  re- 
actor building,  the  probe  showed:  Metropoli- 
tan Edison  has  asked  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  for  permission  to  vent  the 
gas  after  filtering  and  recovery,  but  several 
alternative  methods  of  purging  the  gas  are 
under  NRC  consideration  and  no  decision 
has  been  made.* 
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Bartos  about  their  assistance  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  pursuing  irregularities 
in  purchasing  for  the  Dallas  School 
System  Administration.  Bartos  is  the 
school  board  member  who  aggressively 
pushed  their  investigation. 

He  told  me  how  impressed  he  was 
with  the  thorough  and  competent 
work  of  the  FBI.  He  said  they  make  no 
press  statements,  answer  no  public 
questions,  but  just  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently follow  up  every  lead  and  area 
of  review. 

Bartos  said  when  the  FBI  studies  a 
subject,  they  will  end  up  with  all  the 
facts,  fairly  and  in  complete  balanced 
perspective. 

This  study  in  our  community  result- 
ed in  three  indictments.  Two  promptly 
pleaded  guilty.  The  FBI  says  nothing, 
and  in  this  world  where  everyone 
clamors  for  strong  press  notices,  this  is 
most  unusual. 

But  the  best  way  to  judge  the  FBI  is 
by  results.  It  is  great  to  have  an  orga- 
nization with  such  dedicated  personnel 
as  we  have  in  the  FBI.  When  the  job  is 
tough,  we  call  on  the  FBI.  When  the 
job  is  completed,  it  is  the  FBI  who  qui- 
etly, courageously,  and  fairly  gives  an- 
other top  performance.* 
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FBI— TOP  PERFORMANCE 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  consistent,  excellent  perform- 
ance in  line  of  duty  by  the  FBI  is  an 
Inspiration  to  our  country.  When  I  was 
down  In  Texas,  L  heard  from  Jerry 


NINETY-SIXTH  CONGRESS. 
FIRST  SESSION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OP  INDIAlf A 


IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  R£PRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  from  January  16,  1980,  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

NwETT-sixTH  Congress.  FnsT  SissroN 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  first  session  of 
the  96th  Congress,  a  few  observations  about 
recent  congressional  performance  are  in 
order. 

It  was  a  slow-moving  Congress  that  com- 
pleted work  on  only  a  handful  of  major  pro- 
posals, and  it  left  a  long  list  of  bills  to  be 
considered  In  1980.  It  was  more  than  two 
months  late  with  final  action  on  the  federal 
budget,  and  it  struggled  with  energy  issues 
right  up  to  the  last  gaveL  It  was  a  Congress 
marked  by  forceful  single-issue  lobbyists,  a 
burgeoning  workload,  divisive  tussles  over 
spending  priorities,  rising  pressures  from 
constituents,  and  ui  Increasingly  independ- 
ent membership.  These  features  of  Congress 
and  other  trends  tn  American  politics,  such 
as  the  decline  of  the  political  parties,  con- 
gressional reforms  that  diffused  power,  and 
the  greater  use  of  television,  computers,  and 
polls,  have  made  the  task  of  congressional 
leadership  all  the  more  arduous.  Contrary 
to  widespread  Impressions,  President  Carter 
was  able  to  put  tosether  a  respecUbie  legis- 
lative record.  The  significant  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  was,  for  the  most  part, 
legislation  that  the  President  himself  had 
requested.  The  following  are  accomplish- 
menu  of  Congress  In  some  important  fields 
of  legislative  endeavor 

FEDERAL  BUDGET 

The  predictions  last  January  were  that 
Congress  would  be  characterized  by  fiscal 
restraint.  Some  restraint— but  not  enough- 
was  shown.  The  1980  budget  called  for  out- 
lays of  $547  billion,  revenues  of  $517  billion. 


and  a  deficit  of  $30  biUion.  The  deficit  was 
the  lowest  in  real  terms  in  six  years,  less 
than  one-half  the  deficit  of  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  outlays  were  estimated  to  t>e  21.9 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  a 
drop  from  the  22.4  percent  average  of  the 
past  four  years.  Real  growth  of  spending 
was  only  1.7  percent,  much  less  than  the  3.4 
percent  average  of  the  past  five  years.  What 
growth  there  was  in  the  budget  was  not  due 
to  more  spending  for  new  programs,  but 
rather  to  more  demand  for  Income  security 
(especially  social  security),  defense  meas- 
ures, and  energy  initiatives.  In  the  second 
session.  Congress  will  take  up  proposals  to 
limit  spending  to  a  specified  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product.  The  goals  will  be 
to  bring  spending  under  control  and  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  flexibility  to  respond  to 
changing  economic  conditions. 

ENERGY  POUCY 

For  several  years  now.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  nation  with  a  forum  in  which  to 
explore,  debate,  and  pass  Judgment  on  a 
broad  range  of  strategies  for  coping  with 
the  energy  problem.  This  session.  Congress 
completed  action  on  a  bill  to  help  the  poor 
and  the  elderly  pay  their  fuel  bills.  Congress 
also  acted  to  give  the  President  the  authori- 
ty to  develop  a  stand-by  plan  for  gasoline 
rationing  in  the  event  of  a  severe  shortage 
in  supply.  Left  to  be  resolved  in  the  next 
session  are  the  issues  of  a  tax  on  the  wind- 
fall profits  of  oil  companies,  a  "fast  track" 
for  critical  energy  projects,  and  government 
assistance  to  the  synthetic  fuels  industry. 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

This  session  of  Congress  placed  less  em- 
phasis on  starting  new  programs  suid  more 
emphasis  on  improving  the  operation  of 
programs  already  in  existence.  The  idea  was 
to  make  the  government  more  efficient, 
cost-effective,  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  The  formal  oversight  activity 
of  congressional  committees  increased  by 
about  25  percent.  A  new  Department  of 
Education  was  created  to  consolidate  man- 
agement and  centralize  responsibility  for 
more  than  150  federal  education  programs. 
Trade  and  foreign  aid  programs  were  reor- 
ganized. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  year  1979  saw  Congress  cooperating 
closely  with  the  President  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational relations.  The  suffering  refugees 
of  Southeast  Asia  were  assisted  with  $100 
million  in  emergency  aid.  In  light  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  relations  with  Mainland 
China,  a  new  law  was  passed  to  define  the 
future  conduct  of  relations  with  Taiwan. 
Congress  approved  legislation  to  implement 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties,  and  it  offered 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  Egypt 
and  Isreal  to  bolster  the  historic  peace 
treaty  between  them.  Congess  also  gave 
final  consent  to  the  single  largest  trade 
agreement  in  our  history.  The  agreement 
should  expand  our  markets  abroad,  creating 
jobs  at  home  and  fortifying  the  dollar  in 
world  commerce. 

A  long  list  of  bills  awaits  consideration  in 
the  next  session.  Two  reforms  of  the  politi- 
cal system— full  disclosure  of  lobbying  activ- 
ities and  tighter  limits  on  campaign  contri- 
butions by  political  action  committees— are 
on  the  agenda.  A  major  revision  of  the  200- 
year-old  patchwork  of  federal  criminal  laws, 
court  reform  to  ease  the  backlog  of  cases, 
and  the  drafting  of  charters  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  other  intelligence  offices 
are  underway.  Sunset  legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed to  make  most  federal  entitles  Justify 
their  existence.  Deregulation  bills  for  the 
communications,  railroad,  and  trucking  in- 
diBtries  *ill  likely  be  debated,  as  will  bills  to 
reform  food  snd  drug  laws.  Promising  new 
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drugs  may  be  marketed  earlier,  dangerous 
drugs  may  be  controlled  better,  and  the  na- 
tion's food  may  be  monitored  more  clos^y. 
Conservation  will  be  in  the  news  because 
the  House  has  already  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  single  largest  land  preserva- 
tion biU  in  our  history,  one  setting  aside  120 
million  acres  in  Alaska  as  parks,  protected 
forests,  and  wilderness  areas.  Of  course,  the 
1981  budget,  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks,  and  national  energy  policy  wUI  be 
dominant  concerns  in  the  second  session  of 
the  96th  Congress.* 


ROBERT  B.  CROW 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
seldom  that  one  man,  personally,  in  a 
brief  lifetime  touches  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  young  people  in  such  a 
profound  way  as  did  Robert  B.  Crow. 

Bob,  a  very  dear  friend  and  contem- 
porary of  mine,  spent  two  summers 
working  with  me  during  my  first  years 
here  in  Congress.  We  shared  the  joys 
and  frustrations  of  life  at  those  times 
and  never  regretted  the  challenges  we 
faced  together.  It  was  with  great 
sorrow  and  a  sense  of  deep  personal 
loss  that  I  learned  of  Bob"s  death  on 
December  22.  1979.  His  passing  was  a 
particularly  jarring  event  for  me  and 
Mrs.  Conte.  Having  just  learned  of  his 
illness  during  the  holidays,  I  went  to 
visit  Bob  on  Saturday,  December  22  in 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  only  to  discover 
that  he  had  passed  away  peacefully  in 
his  sleep  during  the  night. 

The  loss  of  his  friendship,  his  spirit 
for  life  and  its  challenges,  his  wry 
sense  of  humor,  his  political  wit  and 
his  many  contributions  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  across  America  are 
felt  by  literally  thousands  of  young 
men  today.  Bob  was  a  life-long  teach- 
er, administrator,  and  fund  raiser  for 
Deerfield  Academy  in  Deerfield,  Mass. 
He  excelled  in  all  that  he  did.  for  he 
knew  only  how  to  excel  when  faced 
with  a  challenge. 

For  35  years  Bob  had  been  a  vital 
part  of  Deerfield  Academy.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  in  1944  as  a  his- 
tory teacher,  winning  quick  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  Deerfield's  ablest  and 
most  colorful  teachers.  Hundreds  of 
his  former  students  will  recall  with  de- 
light the  excitement  of  his  classes  and 
especially  the  relish  with  which  he 
told  them  of  Mark  Hanna"s  description 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  "that 
damned  cowboy"'  or  his  wry  comments 
about  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
classroom  was  only  one  of  several 
areas  in  which  he  excelled.  Students 
at  the  school  considered  it  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  be  placed  in  his  dormi- 
tory. He  was  the  coach  of  the  Deer- 
field debating  teams  which  achieved 
three  New  England  championships. 

In  1968,  he  was  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition of  alumni  secretary  and  director 
of  development  wl^ich  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  talents  which 
he  had  displayed  as  a  teacher  carried 
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over  into  his  new  responsibilities.  He 
became  nationally  well  known  as  one 
of  the  very  best  in  his  field  of  fimd 
raising.  Under  Bob's  supervision,  in 
1978-79  Deerfield  was  one  of  only  two 
schools  in  the  country  to  raise  over  $1 
million  in  annual  alimini  giving.  In  so 
doing,  he  helped  preserve  Deerfield's 
quality  education  for  generations  of 
young  people  who  will  never  even 
meet  Bob.  but  they  will  certainly  know 
his  memory  and  his  legacy. 

On  the  national  level.  Bob  had  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  here  in  Wash- 
ington from  1974  to  1978.  and  of  the 
organization's  executive  committee  in 
1976-77,  and  chairman  of  the  CASE 
Independent  School  Advisory  Commit- 
tee in  1974-78.  Education  was  not  a  job 
to  Robert  Crow;  it  was  his  life.  He 
lived  it  with  every  breath  he  took  and 
every  lesson  he  taught.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  will  directs  that  his 
entire  estate  be  left  to  establish  the 
Robert  B.  Crow  Concert  and  Lecture 
Series  at  Deerfield  Academy.  Neither 
is  it  siuprising  that  in  the  brief  month 
since  his  death,  a  small  group  of  his 
friends  and  former  students  have  cre- 
ated the  Robert  B.  Crow  Memorial 
Fund  and  have  donated  to  it  $600,000 
for  ongoing  education  programs  at  the 
academy  he  loved  so  well. 

Bob  Crow  also  had  a  penchant  for 
involvement  in  national  and  local  poli- 
tics. He  was  elected  as  a  Massachusetts 
delegate  to  every  Republican  National 
Convention  from  1950  to  1960.  and 
again  in  1970.  He  also  served  as  an 
aide  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee in  1944,  1948,  and  1952.  On  the 
local  level,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Deerfield  Republican  Town  Commit- 
tee from  1952  to  1964. 

Dead  now  at  58,  Bob  Crow  was  really 
too  young  to  fill  the  Mr.  Chips  role  so 
fondly  attributed  to  outstanding  New 
England  boarding  school  teachers.  I, 
personally,  will  deeply  miss  Bob's 
friendship,  yet  I  know  my  Ufe  has 
been  much  richer  for  having  known 
him  so  well  and  for  having  shared  a 
portion  of  his  very  full  life.* 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AND 
ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr^  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  Senator 
James  McClitre  of  Idaho  made  a  pres- 
entation on  the  relationship  of  an  ade- 
quate energy  supply  to  economic 
growth,  and  specifically  the  role  nuclear 
energy  can  play  in  providing  up- 
ward mobility  in  American  society. 
Senator  McCLXniE  succinctly  described 
some  of  the  apparent  motives  of  the 
antienergy  lobby. 
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I  would  like  to  share  the  highlights 
of  Senator  McCldbs's  statemeDt  with 
my  coneagues  in  Congress: 

[Prom  Nuclear  Industry.  December  197M 
At  Issue:  Growth  Versus  No-Growth 

Th«  mood  of  the  Monday  morning  open- 
ing conference  session  was  serious— and  at 
the  same  time  combative— with  three  of 
four  speakers  casting  the  struggle  for  the 
survival  and  expansion  of  nuclear  power  as 
one  between  advocates  of  economic  growth 
and  forces  of  no-growth,  people  who  would 
slow  or  halt  all  energy  sources  to  see  the 
economy  stagnate  to  satisfy  their  social  and 
political  views. 

The  lead-off  speaker.  Senator  James  Mc- 
Clure  (R-Idaho),  told  the  packed  audience 
to  recapture  the  moral  initiative-  amf  firmly 
believe  that  "nuclear  energy  is  x  moral  ne- 
cessity for  mankind,"  and  then  promote  it 
with  "religious  fervor." 

Physicist  Edward  Teller  strongly  endorsed 
McClure's  suggestions,  and  drew  sustidned- 
applause  when  he  called  nuclear  power  "an 
important  part  in  the  battle  for  survival  of 
freedom." 

INESCAPABLE  CHOICE 

Westtnghouse  Electric  Corp.  Chairman  R. 
E.  Kirby  said  the  public  must  be  told  it  will 
have  to  choose  between  nuclear  energy  and 
some  tough  alternatives— inflation,  higher 
unemployment,  no  economic  growth,  and 
national  insecurity. 

The  battle  lines  in  Congress  are  clearly 
drawn- breeder  reactors,,  the  Barnwell  re- 
processing plant,  nuclear  exports,  and  spent 
fuel  storage.— but  these  are  merely  a  means 
to  an  end  for  nuclear  opponents,  said  Mc- 
Clure.  "There  Is,  for  them,  no  compromise 
short  of  total  destruction  of  the  nation's  nu- 
clear energy  program." 

The  real  issue  is  growth  versus  nogrowth. 
he  said,  and  at  stake  are  the  lifestyles  of 
future  generations,  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal independence  of  the  U.S.,  and  the 
energy  necessary  for  national  defense. 

The  anti-nuclear  attitude  is  quite  preva- 
lent on  Capitol  Hill,,  said  McClure,  and 
those  who  espouse  it  havt  one  major  advan- 
tage over  supporters  of  nuclear  energy: 

"They  are  embarked  on  a  quasi-religious 
crusade  to  rid  mankind  of  the  imagined  hor- 
rors of  the  atom.  This  provides  a  strong 
moral  position  which  can  easily  override  the 
factual  argvunents  and  logical  presentations 
of  nuclear  energy  supporters,  unless  they 
too  believe  that  their  position  is  morally 
correct.  The  supporters  of  nuclear  energy 
must  truly  Believe  that  nuclear  energy  is  a 
moral  necessity  for  mankind  and  that,  with- 
out it,  future  generations  will  sink  ever 
deeper  into  poverty  and,  eventually,  dicta- 
torship." 

If  nuclear  supporters  continue  to  concede 
the  moral  issue  to  their  opponents,  "then  It 
is  only  a  matter  to  time  before  the  Congress 
Joins  the  Administration  in  i}erforming  the 
final  rites  over  our  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram." he  emphasized. 

Don't  count  on  Congress  for  leadership, 
he  warned.  "Congress  foHd'ws  what  it  per- 
ceives is  public  opinion.  The  battle  will  be 
fought  in  American  public  opinion. 

THE  ATFLITEIfT  AHTI'S 

The  opponents  of  growth,  McClure  said, 
have  been  variously  called  the  "me  genera- 
tion" and  the  "new  class."  Whatever  the 
label,  they  are  an  affluent,  politically  active, 
college-educated  minority  whose  influence 
Is  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  be- 
cause of  positions  they  occupy  in  the  media 
and  bureaucracy. 

Characteristic  of  this  "new  class"  is  to 
want  to  limit  growth  so  that  no  one  else's 
enjoyment  of  the  goods  of  society  will  in- 
fringe on  their  own.  he  said.  And  this  is 
couched  in  the  moral  smokescreen  of  hus- 
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handing  scarce  resources  and  preserving  the 
eavironment. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  group  is  to 
give  Up  service  to  democracy  wiiile  actually 
holding  it  in  contempt,  he  said.  This  was  Il- 
lustrated in  California  where  the  population 
voted  two-to-one  against  a  nuclear  moratori- 
um in  1976,  and  yet  state  bureaucrats  im- 
posed one  anyway. 

On  the  surface  the  new  class  is  advocating 
a  simpler,  less  hectic  existence,  said  Mc- 
Clure, when  in  fact,  an  economy  that 
doesn't  grow  makes  no  allowances  for 
upward  mobility  and  would  result  in  a  per- 
manent underclass.  By  controlling  the 
supply  of  energy,  they  can  control  the  rate 
at  which  the  economy  is  to  grow,  giving  the 
Federal  government  unprecedented  ability 
to  control  individual  lifestyles. 

"The  concept  of  controlling  the  behavior 
of  the  energy-using  population,  or  for  con- 
trolling behavior  generally,  is  found 
throughout  the  actions  proposed  by  the  new 
class."  he  said.  "They  believe  that  they 
know  better  tharv  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  that  their  superior  knowledge  gives 
them  the  right  to  Impose  their  standards, 
values,  and  lifestyles  on  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation regardless  of  the  wishes  of  that  pop- 
ulation." 

Virtually  every  source  of  energy  is  under 
attack,  be  said.  Coal  advocates  are  called 
polluters,  and  even  the  "benign"  source — 
hydroelectric  power— always  seems  to  have 
an  endangered  species  near  the  proposed 
dam.  Solar  power,  too,  will  come  in  for 
attact  on  the  grounds  of  land  use  and  capi- 
tal costs  if  it  ever  gets  to  the  point  where  it 
can  be  provided  in  large  amounts,  he  said. 

"The  one  common  factor  behind  the  oppo- 
sition to  a  particular  energy  form  seems  to 
be  that  as  it  remains  unfeasible,  or  In  the 
planning  stage,  it  is  all  right,  but  the 
moment  the  option  may  become  practical,  it 
is  met  with  opposition." 

POIlfTS  or  ADVAIfTAGB 

McClure  concluded  with  several  advan- 
tages that  industry  can  capitalize  on:  every 
poll  indicates  that  most  Americans  favor 
the  development  of  aU  energy  sources:  for 
the  most  part,  the  inaccuracies  of  energy 
opponents  are  so  blatant  that  even  unso- 
phisticated observers  can  see  through  them 
when  presented  with  accurate  data;  the 
American  public  is  basically  optimistic,  and 
is  rapidly  tiring  of  the  harbingers  of  doom 
who  see  disaster  in  every  action. 

Any  nuclear  power  moratorium,  is  "ludi- 
crous'" and  "incredible"  in  ligfiC  "at  Iranian 
political  blackmail  today,'"  Westlnghouses 
Kirby  told  the  conference,  without  specifi- 
cally mentioning  the  licensing  freeze  im- 
posed by  the  NRC. 

A  more  appropriate  response.,  he  said., 
"would  be  an  acceleraton  of  plants  under 
construction  and  a  case-by-case  evaluation 
of  completed  plants.  Needlessly  delaying  the 
operation  of  completed  plants  serves  only  to 
accelerate  energy  inflation  and  prolong  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil." 

DWIIfDUHG  RESERVE 

Regardless  of  i?hose  forecasts  are  used, 
the  U.S.  will  have  to  double  its  electric  gen- 
eration capacity  by  the  year  2000,  according 
to  Kirby.  By  the  early  1990s  the  reserve 
margins  of  today  will  be  much  smaller  on  a 
national  average,  meaning  a  new  wave  of 
orders  for  electric  power  plants  will  be  Ines- 
capable from  1983  and  the  following  years, 
especially  In  the  booming  sunbelt  states. 
"We  also  believe  that  in  areas  such  as  the 
northeast,  nuclear  plants  will  be  buflt,  not 
only  for  added  capacity,  but  also  as  direct 
sutMtltutes'  for  existing  oilbumihg  plants," 
he  said. 

Between  now  and  1983  it  is  Imperative 
that  industry  act  on  the  basic  lessons  of 
Three  Mile  Island.  "A  second  TMI  could 
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change  the  public's  reasonable  fear  Into 
hostility,"  he  cautioned. 

"Today,  the  management  of  utilities— not 
just  operating  personnel- must  have  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  safety  requirements 
of  their  nuclear  plants,  and  must  add  man- 
agement force  to  the  drive  to  meet  such 
safety  standards." 

Of  equal  importance,  he  asserted,  is  to 
supply  the  public  with  information  on 
which'  to  base  its  decisions.  In  this  area, 
Kirby  suggested  stressing  the  part  of  nuclear 
power  In  economic  growth. 

'For  a  brief  time,  the  events  of  March  and 
April  have  allowed  nuclear  detractors  to  ob- 
scure the  inescapable  connection  between 
nuclear  energy  and  economic  growth,"  he 
said.  "They  know  that  if  nuclear  energy  is 
eliminated,  that  growth  wiU  be  at  least 
slowed  down. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  growth  Is  a  politically 
and  economically  stabilizing  force  in  any 
nation.  The  essential  weakness  of  the  nega- 
tive growth  advocates  la  that  they  offer 
their  fellow  citizens  no  new  source  of  that 
stability. "  said  Kirby.  "They  offer  instead 
the  groundwork  for  social  unrest  and  eco- 
nomic regression." 

Americans  have  faith  in  their  engineers 
and  scientists  and  have  long  looked  to  tech- 
nology as  the  primary  source  of  solutions 
for  social  problems,  Kirby  asserted,  and 
that  attitude  hasn't  basically  changed  for 
the  great  majority. 

WHO  GETS  BUHT 

'The  public  ought  to  know  that  when 
energy  shortages  trigger  economic  slow- 
downs, the  minorities  are  hit  first.  The  na- 
tion's recession  is  a  minorities'  depression. 
And  a  woman's.  And  a  young  person's." 

Kirby  made  a  strong  pitch  for  halving  the 
12-year-long  construction  and  licensing 
time.  "A  light  will  have  dawned  by  1983 
even  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  obstruction- 
ism and  bureaucracy  •  •  •  that  the  exces- 
sively long  and  incredibly  costly  regulatory 
morass  can  and  must  be  reduced  by  half." 

A  call  for  streamlining  the  licensing  proc- 
ess is  not  a  call  for  less  safety,  he  said  it  is 
"nonsense"'"  to  assume  that  safety  wiU  be 
found  somewhere  in  12  yean  of  require- 
ments to  build  a  nuclear  plant. 

'Cutting  licensing  procedures  to  six  years 
will  force  all  regulators— layers  of  them— to 
separate  the  important  from  the 
unimportant  ...  to  rescue  safety  matters 
which  have  become  smothered  in  a  mush  of 
picayune  detail.  Cutting  licensing  time  in 
half  will  enhance  safety,  not  compromise 
it." 

The  warmest  reception  of  the  session  was 
reserved  for  Teller,  professor  emeritus  at 
the  University  of  California,  who  compared 
the  antigrowth  sentiment  in  the  U.S.  with 
that  in  one  period  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in 
China  in  the  15th  century. 

During  the  Ming  dynasty,  the  Chinese 
built  a  canal  from  north  to  south  China,  in- 
vented gunpowder,  the  horse  harness,  print- 
ing, and  had  the  best  navigational  equip- 
ment in  the  world  and  were  the  first  explor- 
ers of  the  oceans,  he  said. 

A  TRUE  "CHIIf  A  STVDKOIIK" 

Then  during  the  I5th  century,  one  of  the 
Ming  emperors  became  isolationist  "in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  students  of  the  1960s." 
and  only  beauty  and  the  making  of  pottery 
became  relevant.  "That's  all  China 
became— pottery  and  Confuscious,"  Teller 
said.  By  the  time  Columbus  discovered 
America,  all  the  Chinese  ships  had  been 
burned.  This,  he  quipped,  is  the  real  "China 
syndrome." 

That  technology  is  the  devil  is  not  new.  he 
remarked.  The  anti-nuclear  movement  isn't 
original;  Its  roots  go  back  five  centuries  and 
it  has  occurred  again  and  again.  The  ques- 
tion is  who  will  win.  "China  became  an  un- 
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derdevelopfd  country,  and  we  are  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a^  underdeveloped  coun- 
try." 

Industry  is  not  going  to  win  with  exagger- 
ation, or  with  standard  advertising  tactics 
explaining  that  nuclear  power  is  necessary. 
Teller  said.  Industry  can  win  by  sticking  to 
the  facts  and  following  McClure's  advice  of 
doing  it  with  flamboyance  and  "religious 
fervor." 

"A  MODEST  PAST" 

Teller  received  vigorous  applause  when  he 
stated:  "Nuclear  power  is  part— a  modest 
part— but  an  important  part  in  the  battle 
for  survival  of  freedom.  We  must  do  the  job 
or  go  the  way  of  the  Ming  dynasty." 

Teller  also  told  the  conference  that  he  dia- 
agrees  with  the  Kemeny  Report  recommen- 
dation that  NRC  should  be  replaced  with 
another  agency.  The  AEC  was  replaced  with 
ERDA.  and  EStDA  with  DOE.  he  said,  and  it 
always  created  confusion  and  delay. 

Rather,  he  said,  better  people  should  be 
appointed  to  the  Comfnlssion- people  with 
respect  for  and  confidence  in  technology.  "I 
think  members  of  the  NRC  should  tender 
their  resignation  and  be  investigated  for 
their  luiowledge  before  being  allowed  to 
continue,"  he  remarked.  "The  PAA  isn't  a 
poUtlcal  football,  why  should  the  NRC  be?" 

ntEEMAH  MORE  CAUTIOUS 

Richard  M.  Freeman,  one  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  told  the  conference 
that  every  plant  under  construction  in  the 
U.S.  should  be  finished,  but  beyond  that  "it 
Is  less  clear  to  me  What  the  future  of  nucle- 
ar power  should  be." 

The  future  wiU  depend  on  questions  of 
cost  and  safety,  he  said.  And  it  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  compare  the  relative  costs 
of  nuclear  power  and  coal  and  the  "soft" 
technologies. 

"The  costs  of  conservation  and  some  of 
the  soft  energy  alternatives  are  easier  to 
measure,  and  many  of  these  energy  sources 
are  cheaper  than  either  coal  or  nuclear,"  he 
said.  "But  they  will  not  meet  our  energy 
needs  today. 

"tLZ  for  safety,  we  really  dont  know  for 
sure  how  safe  we  can  make  nuclear.  But  we 
also  don't  know  how  safe  we  can  make  the 
burning  of  coal.  Reliance  on  either  of  these 
options  alone  probably  would  involve  great- 
er risks  and  costs  for  society  than  using 
both  options." 

Freeman,  whose  utility  has  three  reactors 
in  operation  and  14  under  construction, 
questioned  whether  a  utility  should  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  a  lone  nuclear  plant  "A 
smaller  utility,  owning  a  single  reactor,  may 
not  have  the  institutional  memory  or  the  fi- 
nancial strength  it  takes  to  design  and  oper- 
ate a  device  as  sophisticated,  complex,  and 
demanding  of  specialized  expertise  as  a  nu- 
clear plant."  he  said 

BETONS  THE  KEGULATOK 

Freeman  cautioned  against  relying  on  reg- 
ulators to  ensure  safety.  "We  must  avoid 
the  posture  that  unless  the  regulators  re- 
quire something  for  safety's  sake,  it  is  not 
necessary.  We're  going  to  have  to  make  our 
own  safety  assessments  and.  in  essence,  do  a 
better  Job  than  the  regulators. 

"A  Nuclear  Regulatory  Comjnission  is  es- 
sential as  a  last  line  of  defense.  But  it  can 
never  obtain  sufficient  manpower  and  ex- 
pertise to  assure  that  every  reactor  is  de- 
signed and'  operated  as  safely  as  possible." 
he  added.  "In  the  last  analysis,  the  compa- 
nies that  buUd  and  operate  the  plants  are 
responsible,  and  they  will  make  or  break  the 
nuclear  option."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OP  NEW  TORX 
nf  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jantiary  29.  1980 

•  i/br.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  look 
pretty  silly  to  the  folks  in  the  Krem- 
lin; the  very  picture  of  capitalism,  torn 
between  principles  and  profits. 

For  years,  we  have  sold  the  Soviets 
Just  what  they  wanted:  food,  comput- 
ers, industrial  plants,  materials,  virtu- 
ally meeting  their  every  need  for  th^ 
right  price.  The  only  thing  they 
cannot  buy  direct  from  the  United 
States— strategic  arms  plans— they 
seem  to  be  able  to  purchase  through 
others  in  third  party  sales. 

Detente  has  been  a  booming  com- 
mercial success,  quite  possibly  too 
much  of  a  success.  More  importantly, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  proven  to  be  a 
good  customer. 

Despite  all  of  its  Communist  rheto- 
ric, the  Soviet  Union  falls  far  short  of 
this  country  in  many  very  important 
aspects  of  life.  Its  government  has  f im- 
neled  substantial  research  into  mili- 
tary hardware  and  other  strategic 
areas.  leaving  sizable  gaps  in  the  rest 
of  its  needs. 

It  still  has  trouble  feeding  its  259 
million  people,  even  though  leaders 
have  desperately  tried  in  recent  years 
to  modernize  agricultiu^  and  over- 
come climate.  And  it  ^ill  has  trouble 
putting  together  a  comprehensive 
automated  industrial  community  that 
can  reach  America's  level  of  produc- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  problems,  Soviets 
have  gone  deeper  and  deeper  into 
world  markets  during  the  last  decade. 

The  President's  decision  to  halt  the 
sales  of  grain  and  technology  was— be- 
cause he  speaks  for  all  ^f  us  in  the 
International  community— America's 
statement  on  the  Russian  Bear's  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  his  decision,  but  I  idso  fear 
that  we  may  be  doing  little  more  than 
an  exercise  in  futility,  a  national  e^' 
periment  in  economic  masochism, 
unless  our  friends  around  the  world 
join  with  us.  Unless  there  is  an  active 
and  assertive  unity  among  world  trad- 
ers to  stop  selling  to  the  Soviets,  our 
efforts  will  go  for  naught 

We  have  no  assurance,  even  if  that 
tmlty  is  created,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  feel  the  pinch  enough  to  cease 
military  operations  against  Afghani- 
stan. Communist  propaganda  for  years 
has  told  its  own  people  that  the  Soviet 
Union  goes  to  world  markets  for  con- 
venience, not  need.  We  do  know  that 
there  will  be  no  effect  if  America's  ex- 
ports are  replaced  with  another  na- 
tion's. 

We  have  a  chance  today  to  declare 
one  of  the  most  basic  tenets  of  the  civ- 
ilized world:  that  no  nation  may  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
another's  woiii  and  initiative  unless  it 
is  willing  to  play  by  the  accepted  rules. 
With,  the  help  of  other  nations,  we 
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should  now  be  moving  to  tighten  the 
economic  clamps  we  have  available. 

Review  of  Soviet-American  trade 
agreements  are  underway  now  to  de- 
termine which  purchases  may  be  help- 
ing the  Russian  war  effort.  We  already 
know  that  the  trucks  carrying  an  esti- 
mated 70,000  to  100,000  troops  Into  Af- 
ghanistan were  made  uring  American- 
bought  foundries  in  a  plant  automated 
with  American  technology. 

I  encourage  the  President  to  stop  all 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
each  of  its  satellite  nations.  Every- 
thing from  soft  drinks  to  soybeans, 
computers  to  porta-jolins.  should  be 
canceled.  American  dockworkers  have 
already  begun  refusing  to  load  Soviet- 
bound  cargo  in  an  independent  pro- 
test 

For  too  long,  we  have  played  the 
part  of  an  obliging  enemy  because  we 
have  placed  the  dollar  foremost  on  our 
priorities  Ust.  It  makes  good  business 
but  poor  policy.  There  are  some  things 
that  money  cannot  buy:  a  life  lost  in 
Commimist  expansion;  the  freedom  of 
an  entire  nation;  our  own  peace  of 
mind  and  integrity. 

Until  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates 
that  it  can  abide  by  everyone's  rules, 
the  floodgates  of  trade  should  be 
welded  shut. 

Even  in  the  heartland  of  capitalism, 
principles  must  come  first.« 


CECELIA  M.  SELLS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPIIAXTLAIID 
tif  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  aU  too  often  we  hear  about  employ- 
ees, in  private  industry  or  government 
who  take  no  pride  in  their  work:  the 
workers  who  are  late,  or  incompetent, 
or  careless. 

But  I  would  like  to  teU  you  about  a 
really  exemplary  employee  with  the 
Departm«it  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mrs.  Cecelia  M.  Selle.  On 
January  9. 1980. 1  presented  Mrs.  Selle 
with  a  congressional  commendation. 

Mrs.  Selle  recently  retired  after  12 
years  of  service  with  HEW.  7  of  them 
with  the  Inquiries  Staff,  Bureau  of 
Program  Policy.  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Adminlstntion,  In  Baltimore.  Mrs. 
Selle  inspected  the  correspondence 
prepared  by  her  division  to  be  certain 
that  It  was  correct  and  responsive. 

Mrs.  Selle  did  her  Job  conscientious- 
ly and  with  pride.  The  Acting  Chief  of 
the  Inquiries  Staff.  Mr.  Dominic  C. 
JoUie.  told  me  that  Mrs.  SeUe  is  "a 
hard-woridng  person  who  did  her  work 
well  everyday.  It  mattered  to  her  that  a. 
letter  going  to  an  elderly  person  was 
the  nicest,  neatest,  clearest  letter  that 
could  be  written.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  lost  a  good  employee." 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  SeUe, 
before  the  UJ3.  Congress,  for  her  serv- 
ice to  (hir  country.* 


C'XJLVI- 


-■TS— Part  1 
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CARTER  AND  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 


HON.  EDWARD  j;  DERWINSKI 

or  nxni  ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1980 

m  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  January  24 
Southtown  Economist  wiiich  serves 
the  southjrest  suburban  area  of  Chica- 
go. Syndicated  colunmist,  Stanley 
Kamow  raises  some  necessary  ques- 
tions :-egarding  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's embracing  of  Communist  China. 
I  direct  the  editorial  to  the  Members' 
attention: 

In  "Chira  Caks"  Carter  Doesn't  Have  an 
Ace  up  His  Sleeve 

(By  Stanley  Kamow) 

Washington,  D.C— After  admitting  that 
he  has  been  naive  about  the  Soviet  l7nion 
for  three  years,  Jimmy  Carter  now  seems  to 
be  displaying  a  similar  Und  of  Innocence 
toward  China.  And  his  approach  to  Peking 
also  could  prove  to  be  a  formula  for  disaster. 

The  administration's  new  reach  to  the 
Chinese  was  stated  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in 
Peking  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  who  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
"global  strategic  relationship"  between  the 
United  States  and  China  would  "broaden 
and  deepen"  in  the  face  of  their  common 
hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  that  objective,  in  my  opinion,  is 
fraught  with  hazards.  For  the  so-called 
"China  card."  which  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  been  yearning  to  play  against  the 
Russians  since  its  formal  recognition  of 
Peking  last  year,  is  hardly  an  ace  of  spades. 
Backing  the  Chinese  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  therefore,  could  be  dangerous. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  United  States 
and  China  share  a  parallel  Interest  in  dis- 
couraging Soviet  designs  in  South  Asia.  It 
would  be  risky,  however,  for  the  United 
States  to  commit  itself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  larger  dispute  with  the 
Russians. 

Such  a  commitment  could  draw  the 
United  States  into  a  war  of  enormous  di- 
mensions should  a  big  Slno-Sovlet  conflict 
erupt.  It  also  could  involve  the  United 
States  again  in  Southeast  Asia  if  tensions 
between  China  and  Vietnam  break  out  in  re- 
newed fighting. 

A  closer  security  link  with  Peking  makes 
it  more  difficult  as  well  for  the  United 
States  to  improve  its  ties  with  the  Russians 
in  the  event  that  they  retreat  to  a  more 
moderate  stance  in  Afghanistan  and  else- 
where. 

Most  significantly,  it  is  an  illusion  to  be- 
lieve that  China  can  serve  as  a  real  counter- 
weight to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  triangular 
power  game.  As  Brown  himself  observed 
during  his  trip,  the  Chinese  military  ma- 
chine Is  obsolete.  Its  modernization  would 
cost  more  than  either  the  United  States  or 
China  could  afford. 

A  realistically  prudent  view  of  the  pros- 
pects for  military  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  China  Is  held  by  the  Pen- 
tagon professionals,  who  estimated  In  a 
secret  study  made  last  year  that  giving  the 
Chinese  a  "confident  capability"  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Soviet  Union  would 
cost  between  Ml  billion  and  $63  billion. 

The  study  recently  was  leaked  to  Drew 
MIddleton  of  the  New  Tork  Times,  presum- 
ably in  an  attempt  to  dampen  the  notion 
that  a  VA  military  aid  program  to  China  Is 
a  plausible  undertaking. 
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According  to  Pentagon  experts.  China 
lacks  the  capacity  to  handle  a.  large-scale  in- 
fusion of  modem  arms,  even  If  they  were 
provided  by  the  United  States.  As  the  study 
puts  It,  China's  "relatively  unsophisticated 
common  soldiers"  probably  are  unable  to 
maintain  even  "low  technology."  Besides, 
China's  needs  are  tremendous. 

Bringing  its  forces  up  to  date,  the  study 
calculates,  would  require  from  3.000  to  8.600 
new  medium  tanks,  some  10,000  armored 
personnel  carriers,  roughly  20,000  heavy 
trucks,  6,000  air-to-air  missiles,  720  mobile 
surface-to-air  missile  launchers  and,  among 
other  equipment,  240  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft. 

In  addition,  the  backward  Chinese  econo- 
my would  have  to  be  expanded  and  modern- 
ized In  order  to  sustain  a  rise  In  the  level  of 
the  country's  military  effectiveness. 

The  Pentagon  specialists  doubt  that 
American  advisers  could  operate  easily  in 
China,  since  "traditional  Chinese  xenopho- 
bia" would  "limit  our  ability  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Chinese  on  a  large  scale." 

The  experts  further  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  react  against  a  U.S. 
buildup  of  the  Chinese  military  establish- 
ment by  staging  a  "preemptive"  attack 
against  China.  They  suggest,  too,  that 
American  support  for  China  during  an 
actual  conflict  might  prompt  Moscow  to 
launch  "retaliator}'"  strikes  against  the 
United  States  or  Western  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pentagon  special- 
ists see  no  way  for  either  the  Russians  or 
the  Chinese  to  defeat  each  other  decisively. 
A  Soviet  conventional  or  nuclear  offensive 
cannot  result  in  domination  of  China,  which 
Is  too  vast  a  land  to  control.  Nor  can  the 
Chinese  do  more  than  conduct  "shallow 
raids"  against  Soviet  territory. 

But.  the  experts  conclude,  the  outcome  of 
a  Sino-Sovlet  war  ultimately  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  West.  For  even  though  the 
Russians  would  not  beat  the  Chinese,  they 
would  weaken  China  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  redeployment  of  Soviet  troops  out  of 
Asia  into  Europe. 

It  is  questionable,  with  all  this,  whether 
President  Carter  Is  listening  to  the  cautious 
counsel  of  the  professionals.  True,  he  has 
ruled  out  the  delivery  of  weapons  to  China 
for  the  present.  But,  by  supplying  Peking 
with  a  ground  satellite  facility  that  has 
been  denied  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he  Is  sig- 
nalling that  he  may  be  prepared  to  go  fur- 
ther In  underwriting  the  Chinese  militarily. 

Expedients  contrived  to  meet  immediate 
crises  have  a  way  of  becoming  long-range 
policies.  Thus  the  courtship  of  China,  initi- 
ated in  order  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  current  confrontation,  could  de- 
velop Into  a  marriage  that,  over  time,  may 
Jeopardize  rather  than  strengthen  genuine 
U.S.  aims.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  L. 
HANRAHAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  CAVANAUGH 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29. 1980 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  lost  a  good,  friend,  the  country 
has  lost  a  good  man,  and  the  family  of 
Tom  Hanrahan  has  lost  a  loving  hus- 
band and  father.  Tom  Hanrahan  was 
one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  and  his  death  on 
January  26,  1980,  at  the  age  of  50  was 
a  great  tragedy  for  all  who  knew  him. 
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By  all  the  measures  by  which  thie 
lives  of  men  are  Judged,  Tom  Hanra- 
han's  life  was  a  success.  As  the  vice 
president  of  Tele-Trip,  a  subsidiary  of 
Mutual  of  Omaha,  he  was  a  moving 
force  behind  the  most  efficient  and 
convenient  provider  of  low-cost  travel 
insurance  available  in  our  country.  He 
had  risen  to  a  major  position  in  his 
company  through  his  continuous  hard 
work,  his  dedication  to  providing  low- 
cost  and  convenient  travel  insurance 
to  the  American  travelers  and  his  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  his  employer,  Mr.  V.  J. 
Skutt  and  Mutual  of  Omaha.  But  Tom 
Hanrahan  was  more  than  a  successful 
businessman  and  he  viewed  his  partici- 
pation in  business  as  more  than  a 
method  of  making  a  living.  Within  the 
past  year  Tom  had  been  actively  pur- 
suing an  idea  he  had  for  making  avail- 
able communication  facilities  for  hear- 
ing impaired  travelers  through  the  in- 
surance marketing  booths  maintained 
by  Tele-Trip  at  the  Nation's  airports. 
Tom  had  become  aware  that  the  tech- 
nology now  existed  to  provide  tele- 
phonic communication  to  hearing  im- 
paired citizens  but  that  the  technology 
was  not  being  made  available  at  the 
Nation's  airports.  When  Tom  Hanra- 
han saw  a  need  and  a  solution  he  tried 
to  bring  them  together  and  that  was 
the  basis  of  his  success  as  a  business- 
man and  as  a  person. 

In  addition  to  a  pleasing  Irish  wit, 
Tom  possessed  a  vigorous  interest  in 
politics  and  particularly  the  career  of 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  myself.  In  all  of 
my  public  life,  I  have  never  enjoyed  a 
more  vigorous  supporter  or  more  dedi- 
cated friend  than  Tom  Hanrahan.  He 
was  a  constant  voice  of  encouragement 
and  model  for  inspiration.  I  shall  miss 
him  very  much. 

Tom  Hanrahan's  greatest  achieve- 
ment, however,  was  his  success  as  a 
husband  and  father.  His  affection  and 
love  for  his  wife  Barbara  was  constant 
and  compelling  and  his  dedication  to 
his  children,  Kevin,  Patrick,  and  Ml- 
chaela  was  an  inspiration  to  me.  His 
pride  in  the  success  of  Kevin  was  a  joy 
to  behold  and  his  hopes  for  each  of  his 
children  was  the  primary  motive  of  his 
life.  Truly  the  loss  of  Tom  Hanrahan 
will  diminish  the  lives  of  all  who  knew 
him.  To  his  family  we  send  our  lasting 
sympathy.  We  have  lost  a  good  friend 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  good  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  requesting 
that  your  kind  note  of  sympathy  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  or  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28,  1380. 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Hanrahan. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Barbara:  I  was  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  your  husband  and  my 
friend,  Tom.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  truly 
good  men  I  have  known.  Tom  was  a  dedi- 
cated family  man,  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
committed  to  making  a  contribution  to  bis 
community  and  country.  As  you  well  know, 
Barbara,  Tom  also  possessed  a  fine  Irish  wit 
and  knew  how  to  enjoy  himself.  The  last 
time  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
was  when  he  attended  my  annual  St.  Pa- 
trick's Day  Party  here  In  Washington  last 
year.  I  remember  bis  telling  me  how  proud 
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Ife  was  that  Kevin  was  working  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

His  loss  will  leave  a  great  emptiness  In 
each  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him— but 
the  memory  of  his  kindness,  bimior  and 
friendship  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  alL 

Millie  Joins  me  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  sincere  affection.  May  the 
strength  of  the  love  and  trust  Tom  gave  you 
sustain  you  In  his  loss. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  O'Nbiix,  Jr.« 


IN  PRAI»E  of  CANADIAN 
COURAGE  IN  IRAN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  be  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
the  gutty  action  of  our  ally,  Canada, 
in  providing  shelter  for  six  of  our  dip- 
lomats in  Iran.  At  the  risk  of  their 
own  safety,  the  Canadians  manning 
their  country's  Embassy  in  Tehran  hid 
our  fellow  countrymen  until  such  time 
as  they  could  be  spirited  away  to  free- 
dom. It  was  an  act  of  courage,  the 
likes  of  which  the  world  has  seen  little 
In  recent  times.  The  Government  and 
people  of  Canada  are  to  be  heartily 
commended  for  their  help. 

My  Interest  in  this  dramatic  story 
also  has  special  meaning.  My  legisla- 
tive assistant  for  foreign  affairs.  Bill 
Norton,  Is  a  personal  friend  of  two  of 
the  newly  freed  Americans,  Mark  J. 
Lijek  and  his  wife,  Cora  Ambum  Ujek. 
Shortly  before  they  left  for  Iran  last 
summer.  Bill  had  Mark,  a  former  col- 
lege roommate,  and  Cora  to  his  home 
for  a  farewell  ditmer.  Jokes  were  made 
about  the  tense  situation  in  Iran.  But 
little  did  anyone  know  that  much  of 
the  Lijek's  tour  of  duty  in  Iran  would 
be  spent  in  hiding  in  the  Canadian 
Embassy,  following  their  escape  from 
the  Islamic  militants. 

For  the  Lijeks  and  four  other  Ameri- 
cans the  story  has  had  a  happy 
ending.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
hostages  remaining  in  the  UJ5.  Embas- 
sy compound  will  also  soon  be  free. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  congratulations 
to  the  Canadians  for  this  act  of  brav- 
ery, and  a  Job  well  done.* 


SOVIET  DEFENSE  SPENDINO 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  NEW  TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  portents  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, which  the  Carter  administration 
has  only  Just  come  to  recognize,  pre- 
sented themselves  in  data  regarding 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  defense  expenditures.  In 
the  past  decade,  Soviet  defense  spend- 
ing has  grown  continuously.  Recent 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  estimates 
of  Soviet  military  expenditures  rela- 
tive to  UJ3.  defense  spending  Indicated 
that  the  Soviets  outspent  the  United 
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States  by  260  percent  in  the  past 
decade. 

The  results  of  such  spending  pat- 
terns have  been  increasing  Soviet 
dominance  in  many  elements  of  mili- 
tary might.  In  1979.  data  presented  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
revealed  the  following  ratios  of  de- 
fense strength: 
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Further  indications  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary preparedness  can  be  found  in 
their  expenditures  for  civil  defense. 
The  Soviets  spend  10  times  as  much  as 
the  United  States  and  have  11  times 
the  niunber  of  people  involved  in  civil 
defense.  As  a  result  of  this  emphasis, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  Soviet  casu- 
alties in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war 
would  be  10  times  less  than  those  in 
the  United  States. 

With  Soviet  equipment  and  Cuban 
troops  in  Ethiopia.  Soviet  arms  and 
advisors  in  Yemen,  and  Soviet  troops 
in  Afghanistan,  it  has  become  all  too 
clear  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  use 
their  military  might.  It  is  Just  as  clear 
that  the  United  States  cannot,  in  the 
face  of  this  pattern  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, continue  its  pattern  of  declining 
defense  spending.  We  must  recognize 
our  responsibility  to  the  world  by 
endeavoring  to  restore  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance and  peace  to  the  international 
situation.* 


WHY  PENALIZE  TAIWAN? 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALU  JR. 

OFTECAS 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITZS 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  recent  weeks  about  the  role  of 
"politics"  in  the  Olympics.  The  Rus- 
sians have  been  saying  that  a  boycott 
of  the  stmuner  Olympics  by  the 
United  States  is  a. symbol  of  political 
interference.  Well,  to  get  an  example 
of  how  politicized  the  Olympics  has 
become,  we  need  look  no  further  than 
the  churlish  treatment  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee.  Taiwan  is  a  legitimate 
nation  of  17  million  inhabitants,  and 
yet  it  is  not  allowed  to  use  the  name  of 
its  country,  fly  its  flatf.  or  sing  its 
anthem  at  the  winter  and  summer 
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Olympics.  Talk  about  politics.  This  is 
politics  in  the.  extreme.  The  distin- 
guished sports  writer  and  columnist. 
Red  Smith,  put  this  matter  fai  proper 
perspective  in  the  Monday.  January 
28,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  I 
commend  his  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Naticm  as  fol- . 
lows: 

A  COUNTBT'S  RiOBT  TO  lOKHTITT 

(By  Red  Smith) 

"The  International  Uymplc  Committee 
lias  ruled  that  when  Erie  and  Beth  Heiden 
of  Madison.  Wis.,  compete  In  speed  akUlng 
at  the  Lake  Placid  Games  next  month,  they 
must  wear  the  red  and  green  emblem  of 
New  America  and  if  they  win,  they  will  re- 
ceive their  medals  wtUle  the  Pine  Tree  flat 
is  raised  and  the  band  plays  'Ood  Bleas  New 
America.' " 

Americans  readinf  an  announoonent  to 
that  effect  would  not  be  amused.  They 
would  say  the  name,  flat  and  anthem  of  a 
country  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  that 
country  and  where  does  the  LO.C.  set  off 
trying  to  usurp  that  privilege.  That's  what 
citizens  of  Taiwan  are  saying,  and  have  been 
sayins  for  years.  And  they  are  still  getting 
pushed  around. 

The  nation  of  17.000,000  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan  used  to  be  called  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  its  people  and  athletes  still  con- 
sides  that  the  proper  name.  The  United 
States  has  no  more  right  than  the  LO.C.  to 
change  a  country's  name,  but  since  we  rec- 
ognized the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  on 
the  mainland,  it  has  been  convenient  to 
refer  to  the  "other  China"  as  Taiwan. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  this  week  cm  two 
lawsuits  involving  Taiwan's  rii^t  to  use 
what  it  regards  as  its  proper  name,  flag  and 
anthem  at  the  Winter  and  Summer-Oamea. 
One  is  an  injunction  by  a  skier  against  the 
Lake  Placid  1980  Olympic  Games,  Inc., 
charging  illegal  discrimination  against  ath- 
letes from  Taiwan.  The  other  is  an  appeal 
from  a  ruling  in  Lausanne.  Swltserland. 
denying  a  temporary  injunction  to  prevent 
the  LO.C.  from  enforcing  the  sp-callled 
Nagoya  Resolution. 

The  resolution,  adopted  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  LO.C.  but  still  up  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  membership  before  the  Lake 
Pladd  Games,  changed  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  Olympic  Committee  to  the 
Chinese  Taipei  Olympic  Committee  and  di- 
rected that  the  flag,  anthem  and  emblem 
must  be  changed. 

"I  am  a  sailor,"  said  Thomas  Hsueh. 
spokesman  for  the  R.O.C.O.C.  "I  was  In 
Kingston  getting  ready  for  the  yachting 
competition  four  years  ago.  I  knew  nothing 
about  politics  and  I  cared  nothing— until 
Pierre  Trudeau  spoke  on  television."  His 
lips  tightened  at  the  memory. 

Four  years  ago  the  Canadian  Government 
reneged  on  its  promise  to  welcome  all  ac- 
credited nations  to  the  Montreal  Games. 
Under  pressure  from  the  Peoples'  Republic 
of  China— the  big  Red  marhlne  on  the 
Asian  mainland— Ottawa  declared  the 
Taiwan  athletes  would  ht  admitted  only  if 
they  changed  their  name,  flag  and  anthem. 
There  were  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  team  but  that  time  the  White 
House  took  the  position  that  President  Ford 
was  not  empowered  to  puU  out  our  athletes. 
Even  Lord  Killanln.  president  of  the  LO.C. 
stood  up  for  Taiwan.  Trudeau  backed  down 
again,  offering  to  let  the  athletes  fly  the 
R.O.C  flag  and  play  its  anthem  provided 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee of  Taiwan. 

"On  television.''  Hsueh  said  the  other  day. 
"Trudeau  had  a  sneer  on  his  faee.  He  said. 
Tea.  they  can  fly  anything  they  want  and 
play  any  tune  they  wanL'  All  of  a  sudden  I 
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reaUsed  he  wu  calling  my  country's  Has  a 
thing  and  our  anthem  a  tune." 

The  yachtsman  is  an  American-educated 
engineer  and  a  musician.  He  speaks  perfect 
English,  four  Chinese  dialects  and  only  Ber- 
litz knows  hov  many  other  languages. 
During  the  hassle  In  Canada,  he  was  called 
to  Montreal  to  help  handle  the  press.  When 
the  Taiwan  delegation  learned  its  athletes 
would  not  receive  visas  under  their  coun- 
try's name,  the  team  was  withdrawn.  Since 
then.  Hsueh  has  served  when  needed  as 
unpaid  spokesman. 

"When  the  injunction  was  denied  in  Lau- 
sanne," he  said,  "the  wire  services  reported 
it  as  a  victory  for  the  I.O.C.  That  was  an 
error.  In  hla  opinion  denying  the  injunction 
on  technical  grounds,  the  Judge  observed  in 
passing  that  the  I.O.C.  probably  violated  its 
own  charter  in  adopting  the  Nagoya  Resolu- 
tion. That  issue  is  still  to  be  decided.  The 
appeal  regarding  a  temporary  Injunction  is 
up  for  a  hearing  on  Thursday." 

Since  Chiang  Kai-shek  took  it  on  the  lam 
for  Taiwan  in  1949,  mainland  China  has  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  Olympics  as  long 
as  "the  other  China"  was  represented.  With 
Cyclopean  vision  typical  of  the  playground 
directors,  at  least  some  of  the  Olympic  brass 
has  bought  mainland  China's  argument 
that  there  cannot  be  two  Chinas,  even 
though  there  are  two  Germanys  and  two 
Koreas. 

Meeting  last  October  in  Nagoya,  Japan, 
the  LO.C.  executive  board  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion reoognizing  the  Peking  faction  as  the 
Chinese  Olympic  Committee  and  providing 
that  the  Chinese  Taipei  Olympic  Committee 
would  have  to  get  a  new  emblem,  flag  and 
anthean. 

Over  the  protests  from  Taiwan,  a  mail 
vote  of  the  membership  was  taken.  Along 
with  the  ballots  went  an  untrue  statement 
that  the  executive  board's  vote  had  been 
unanimous  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
U.S.  State  Department  to  Julian  Roosevelt 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
saying  that  the  United  States  did  not  recog- 
nize the  flag  and  anthem  of  the  Republic  of 
Chiiui  as  "symbols  of  national  sovereignty." 

It  is  conceivable  that  neither  the  State 
Department  letter  nor  the  false  claim  of 
unanimity  influenced  the  membership. 
However,  no  supporting  arguments  for  the 
Taiwan  position  were  mailed  with  the  t>al- 
lots.  The  vote  was  62-17  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  suit  to  enjoin  the  Lake  Placid  Games 
Is  to  be  beard  by  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Norman  Harvey  in  Plattsburgb.  N.T.. 
Thursday.  It  was  filed  by  Liang  Ren-guey  of 
the  Taiwan  ski  team,  who  charges  that  the 
ruling  on  his  country's  name,  flag  and 
anthem  discriminates  unfairly  against  him. 
since  it  does  not  apply  to  other  national 
groups. 

He  says  United  States  and  New  York  laws 
forbid  discrimination  in  games  nm  under 
UJS.  auspices.  He  Is  dead  right.* 


LOWER  TAXES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
nf  THX  HOnSS  op  RXPRESDfTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, lower  taxes  are  a  great  need  of  the 
average  American  today.  We  remem- 
ber Benjamin  Franklin's  answer  to 
Parliament  about  the  stamp  tax. 

Back  In  1765  the  English  ParUament 
had  slapped  the  stamp  tax  on  the 
Colonies. 
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And  these  innovative  Members  of 
Parliament  thought  they  had  found  a 
new  way  to  tax  that  would  be  indirect- 
ly absorbed  by  business. 

The  Colonies  from  all  13  States  told 
England  what  they  thought  of  stamp 
taxes.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  sum- 
moned to  testify  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  3,  1766. 

A  Member  of  Parliament  asked  this 
question  about  businessmen  in  the 
Colonies.  "Do  not  they,  as  much  as 
possible,  shift  the  tax  off  from  the 
land  and  lay  the  burden  heavier  on 
trade?" 

To  which  Franklin  replied: 

I  never  heard  such  a  thing  suggested.  And 
indeed  an  attempt  of  that  kind  could  answer 
no  purpose.  The  merchant  or  trader  Is 
always  skilled  in  figures  and  ready  with  his 
pen  and  ink.  If  unequal  bift-dens  are  laid  on 
his  trade,  he  puts  an  additional  price  on  his 
goods:  and  the  consumers  who  are  chiefly 
landholders,  finally  pay  the  greatest  part,  if 
not  the  whole. 

Franklin  should  rise  from  his  grave 
to  bring  this  message  again  today  to 
our  innovative  and  creative  Congress- 
men who  dream  up  and  legislate  more 
ways  to  spend  money.  The  best  way  to 
reduce  taxes  is  to  stop  si>ending 
money.  Taxes  always  pass  down  the 
line  and  end  up  with  higher  prices  for 
the  consumer. 

America  today  already  has  more  gov- 
emlnent  than  the  people  want,  more 
government  than  the  people  need,  and 
more  taxes  than  they  can  afford  to 
pay. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  pay  taxes. 
Progress  for  America  will  come  when 
we  lower  taxes.* 


BEDELL  STATEMENT  ON 
VETERANS  HEARING 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  -Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 17.  I  held  an  informal  hearing 
in  Sioux  City  on  veterans  issues  for 
veterans  in  my  district.  In  addition  to 
the  wide  attendance  by  veterans,  this 
hearing  was  also  attended  by  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Edgar,  who  serves  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and 
representatives  from  the  National  and 
Des  Moines  Veterans'  Administrations. 
Because  this  meeting  higtilighted 
many  of  the  pressing  veterans  issues 
of  the  day  it  was  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  participated.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  testimony  that  was  re- 
ceived at  this  hearing  so  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  can  also  benefit  from  the 
comments  of  veterans  in  my  district. 

Following,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
testimony  I  wiU  be  submitting  to  the 
Record  this  week,  is  the  statement  of 
Val  Likens  of  the  American  Legion. 

STATntXIlT 

Congressmen  Bedell  and  Edgar.  The 
American  Legion  is  herewith  submitting  our 
written  testimony  and  it  is  respectfully  re- 
quested that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  hear- 
ing record  in  its  entirety. 
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I  wish  now  to  highlight  our  statement  In 
respect  to  our  time  limits. 

VETERANS  MEDICAL  CARE  PROGRAM 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  center- 
piece of  the  veterans  benefits  program  is 
the  medical  care  program  that  is  operated 
by  the  Veterans  Administration.  Without 
this  centerpiece.  It  would  be  difficult  to  Jus- 
tify the  continuation  of  the  VA  as  a  single 
agency  for  the  administration  of  veteran 
benefits.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  the  present  and  future  of  the 
VA '  medical  care  program  because  we  lu'e 
witnessing  so  many  reductions  in  the  system 
that  clearly  diminishes  Its  ability  to  meet' 
the  demands  for  the  care  of  eligible  veter- 
ans. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  main  problem 
is  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  OMB.  It  appears 
that  there  Is  either  a  lack  of  proper  infor- 
mation getting  through  to  them  or  inad- 
equate manner  to  do  so  is  being  used,  they 
are  Just  naturally  anti-veteran  oriented  by 
direction  or  bv  nature,  or  a  combination 
thereof. 

One  specific  illustration  is  the  reduction 
in  beds  and  personnel  in  our  VA  Medical 
Centers.  Even  though  a  portion  of  the  beds 
and  personnel  have  been  restored,  we  have 
been  advised  that  OMB  can  not  visualize  or 
accept  the  fact  that  the  needs  for  the  ensu- 
ing Influx  of  World  War  II  veterans  can't  be 
met  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  reduction  of  beds  in  the  VA  Medical 
Centers  in  Iowa  can  not  all  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  austerity  program  that  Is 
presently  existing  because  many  of  them 
are  the  result  of  OSHA  safety  requirements 
and  others  the  result  of  remodeling  con- 
struction. Our  concern  Is  whether  there  will 
be  adequate  funding  to  reinstate  these  beds 
when  the  construction  Is  completed. 

As  an  Illustration,  the  VA  Medical  Center. 
Des  Moines,  experienced  a  Pull  Time  Em- 
ployment loss  of  II  positions  at  the  end  of 
Fiscal  year  1978  and  the  beginning  of  FY 
1979.  Beginning  in  January  of  Fiscal  Year 
1979  an  additional  41  positions  were  lost  and 
of  the  3800  positions  recently  reinstated  sys- 
temwide  only  16  were  returned. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration that  the  largest  budget  in  his- 
tory has  been  awarded  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. Such  a  statement  is  true  but  they 
don't  explain  the  fact  that  the  Increase 
hasn't  even  kept  up  with  the  Inflation  rate. 
or  the  pay  raises. 

Inflation  itself  has  eaten  up  the  increased 
budget  in  Just  operating  expenses.  Bread 
has  Increased  20  percent,  milk  10  percent, 
canned  foods  20  percent,  wheelchairs  5  per- 
cent plus  the  increased  cost  of  utOltles,  etc. 

The  VA  has  not  received  funding  for  the 
pay  raise  that  went  into  effect  October  1. 
1979.  The  VA  Medical  Center,  Des  Moines. 
has  received  funding  for  the  additional  16 
employees  authorized  but  if  additional 
funding  is  not  provided  to  cover  the  pay 
raise  then  these  monies  will  have  to  be  di- 
verted to  cover  part  of  the  pay  raise,  there- 
by leaving  the  planned  cumulative  employ- 
ment reduced  by  22.7  Pull  Time  Employees. 
In  other  words,  it  appears  that  by  a  de- 
signed scheme  there  will  be  an  additional 
loss  of  personnel,  not  a  gain  of  16,  due  to  an 
inadeqaate  budget. 

There  are  12.5  million  WW  II  veterans 
who  average  59.S  years  of  age  and  are  rapid- 
ly arriving  at  the  time  of  life  when  they  will 
be,  more  than  In  the  past,  subject  to  more 
illnesses  which  require  hospitalization,  let 
alpne  the  WW  I,  Korean  and  Viet  Nam  vet- 
erans. Knowing  that  the  demand  for  care  ii 
going  to  increase,  it  is  essential  that  the  VA 
be  prepared  for  the  demand.  The  Adminis- 
tration keepa  telling  u>  that  they  wiU  do 
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more  with  less  but  our  experience  will  not 
support  such  to  t>e  a  fact. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  about  veter- 
ans who  have  been  denied  admission  to  our. 
VA  Medical  Centers.  They  might  have  re- 
ceived some  type  of  outpatient  advice  or 
care  but  upon  return  to  their  home  were 
hospitalized  in  their  local  community  at 
their  own  expense. 

As  an  illustration,  on  any  given  day  in 
recent  months,  there  have  been  vacant  op- 
erating beds  at  the  VA  Medical  Center,  Des 
Moines,  even  though  the  statistics  disclose  a 
very  high  acceptance  rate. 

Other  VA  Medical  Centers  can  provide 
sinlilar  statistics.  However,  based  on  the 
number  of  complaints,  we  receive,  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  with  the  system.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  Outpatient  Program  which  elimi- 
nates certain  inpatient  admissions  plus  se- 
lective admissions  for  educational  purposes. 

Another  threat  to  the  VA  Medical  Care 
F>rogram  is  the  salary  structure  of  VA  physi- 
cians compared  to  other  Federal  Agencies, 
such  as  the  E>epartment  of  Defense,  and 
Public  Health  whose  basic  salary  is  $62,000 
per  year  compared  to  $54,304  per  year  maxi- 
mum salary  for  VA  physicians.  There  is  a 
bill  pending  in  Congress,  HR  5235,  which  if 
passed  will  further  increase  the  disparage- 
ment conditions.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
$75,000  maximum  wage  plus  other  fringe 
benefits,  which  amounts  to  an  approximate 
$5,000  addition,  for  all  physicians  in  Gov- 
ernment service  except  those  in  the  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

Those  VA  physicians  in  a  metropolitan  lo- 
cation where  the  cost  of  living,  transporta- 
tion and  other  liasic  needs  are  so  much 
higher  than  in  a  rural  setting,  should  also 
be  given  more  differential  consideration. 

The  threat  of  having  to  pay  for  parking  at 
VA  Medical  Centers,  along  with  non  com- 
petitive salaries  Is  also  going  .to  result  In  a 
higher  turn  over  and  loss  of  professional 
personnel  and  more  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ment. 

The  reduction  in  Post  Graduate  and  In- 
Service  Training  Funds  (813)  which  is  for 
the  sole  purpose  to  send  people  to  learn  new 
techniques,  procure  additional  supplies  etc., 
with  'no  salaries  involved,  has  also  had  a 
most  dramatic  effect  on  the  effectiveness 
and  morale  of  VA  professionals  and  staff. 
Additional  funding  for  this  most  important 
program  should  be  increased. 

Another  lack  of  perception  by  OMB  is  the 
starting  salary  for  nurses,  and  if  they  are 
going  to  tie  forced  to  pay  for  parking,  it  will 
become  that  much  more  difficult  to  recruit 
good  and  dedicated  nurses.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, a  Junior  Grade  Nurse  who  has  a  2  year 
Associate  Degree  or  a  3  year  diploma  has  a 
$12,531  entrance  level  salary.  A  wage  grade 
(blue  collar)  employee,  with  no  experiehce, 
starts  at  a  $11,980  minimum  salary  and  is  in- 
creased to  $12,604  after  six  months. 

An  Associate  Grade  Nurse  with  a  College 
Degree  has  a  $14,659  entrance  level  which  is 
only  a  $2,055  difference  between  the  blue 
collar  worker  after  six  months. 

An  LPN,  who  has  a  minimum  of  one  year 
schooling  has  s  $8,952  entrance  level  and 
goes  to  $10,049  after  six  months. 

A  Nursing  Assistant  with  no  experience 
starts  at  $8,138  and  goes  to  $8,952  after  six 
months.  How  can  OPM,  OMB,  and  Congress 
support  such  a  rationale? 

Congress  passed  Public  Law  96-22  which 
provides  dental  care  for  many  additional  eli- 
gible veterans  but  no  addltiotua  funding  has 
been  provided.  Most  VA  Medical  Centers,  es- 
pecially those  near  retirement  conMnunities, 
have  experienced  a  considerable  Increase  in 
dental  outpatient  activity  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  which  became  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1979.  Again,  using  the  VA  Medical 
Center.  Dea  Moines,  as  an  illustration.  They 
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had  20  such  cases  in  October.  1B79.  which 
was  a  IS  percent  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  cases  and  25  such  cases  in  No- 
vember, 1979,  which  was  a  20  percent  in- 
crease in  total  cases.  The  cost  per  case  is  es- 
timated to  be  $500  and  will  place  a  burden 
on  an  already  Inadequate  dental  fee  alloca- 
tion. In  fact,  all  but  $6,000  has  t>een  spent  as 
of  December  7. 1979  of  an  $83,000  allocation 
for  the  Iowa  Dental  Fee  Program  for  the 
first  quarter  of  Fiscal  Tear  1980.  It  to  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  a  25  percent  In- 
crease in  applications  as  information  per- 
taining to  thto  new  law  reaches  qualifying 
veterans. 

STATE  VETERAIIS  HOME  PROGRAM 

The  State  Veterans  Home  Program  to  an- 
other vital  link  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  to  our  veterans  and  one  which 
The  American  Legion  strongly  supports. 
The  State  operated  Veterans  Home  Pro- 
gram works  closely  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration primarily  through  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for  Ex- 
tended Care,  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  This  facility  primarily  meets  the 
needs  for  domiciliary  and  skilled  nursing 
care  with  a  limited  number  of  hospital  type 
beds  for  acute  care.  We  in  Iowa  are  proud  of 
our  State  Veterans  Home  located  in  Mar- 
shalltown  which  has  been  acclaimed  to  be  a 
model  facility. 

We,  of  course,  are  most  concerned  about 
the  continued  support  of  the  State  Veterans 
Home  Program  in  partnership  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  to  our  hope  that  the 
Senate  and  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tees will  continue  to  strive  to  provide  a  more 
equal  cost  sharing  responsibility. 

REGIONAL  OPPICE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Regional  Office  functions  have  also 
been  adversely  affected  due  to  the  anti- 
veteran  attitude  and  austerity  program  of 
thto  administration  and  the  OMB. 

Congress  passes  legtolation  that  requires 
many  admintotrative  hours  to  implement 
but  adequate  funding  and  personnel  to  not 
authorized  to  timely  execute  the  laws.  Cen- 
tral Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
implement  additional  surveys,  question- 
naires, and  field  investigations  which  are  an 
additional  expense  and  time  consuming  ac- 
tivities with  no  additional  funding  or  per- 
sonnel, but  rather  a  reduction  in  same.- 

It  to  the  opinion  of  The  American  Legion 
that  any  claimant  who  qualifies  for  a  l>ene- 
flt  administered  by  the  VA  Regional  Office 
should  have  quality  and  timely  action  taken 
on  hto  (or  her)  claim.  It  appears  that  today 
the  main  emphasto  to  quantity,  not  quality, 
deny  rather  than  allow,  and  do  more  with 
less.  Consequently,  the  claimant  to  the  one 
who  suffers. 

The  personnel  in  the  VA  Regional  Office, 
Des  Moines,  for  the  most  part,  are  no  doubt 
some  of  the  most  dedicated,  sincere,  hard 
working  and  truly  interested  Indlvlduato  in 
the  system.  They  must  administer  the  laws 
and  regulations  even  though  it  hurts  them 
inwardly  to  do  it 

Part  of  thto  dilemma  can  be  attributed  to 
the  Target  System.  It  was  designed  to  be  a 
manpower  saver  and  unfortunately  the 
budget  and  staffing  for  the  Regional  Office 
has  been  predicated  on  an  earlier  estab- 
Itohed  time  schedule  .which  has  experienced 
BO  many  set  backs  that  the  correlation  of 
the  two  are  now  completely  out  of  tune  and 
the  staffing  pattern  to  inadequate  for  an  ef- 
ficient and  effective  operation. 

Another  problem  that  exists  to  the  present 
freeze  on  employment  and  no  overtime 
money  available.  With  such  a  small  staff 
the  loss  of  one  employee,  without  being  re- 
placed, creates  a  productivity  and  timeliness 
proUem. 

The  aociunulative  man  years  Pull  Time 
Employment  Equivalent,  hereafter  known 
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as  FTEE.  Des  Moines  Regional  Office,  is 
144.6  but  the  number  tiiat  to  presently  in 
the  office  to  134  permanent  full  time  em- 
ployees and  9  temporary  employeea.  This 
office  was  authorized  148.0  man  years  at  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Year  1979  and  then  reduced  to 
141.0  man  years  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear 
1980.  wlilch  to  a  reduction  of  7  man  years. 

The  reduction  in  personnel  has  already 
advmely  affected  the  prooeastng  of  claims 
In  a  timely  manner.  As  an  iUustratlon.  an 
application  for  a  non  service  connected  dis- 
ability pension  that  used  to  take  an  average 
of  120  calendar  days  to  prpcess  .to,  now 
talking  up  to  an  average  of  180  calendar 
days.  Such  a  fact  being  known,  a  request 
was  made  to  Central  Office  to  hire  S  addi- 
tional personnel  and  money  for  overtime 
and  both  requests  were  denied. 

There  to  always  a  large  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  titinscripUon  pool  and  with 
the  freeze  on  hiring  and  no  flexibility,  a 
backlog  was  created  and  the  pool  was  shut 
down  to  dictation  until  the  backlog  was 
cleared.  Ttito  resulted  in  a  chain  reaction 
wherein  no  dictation  could  be  done,  only  in 
an  emergency  to  a  secretary,  thereby  fur- 
ther curtailing  the  timeliness  of  adjudicat- 
ing claims. 

The  American  Legion  lielieves  and  sup- 
ports reasonable  austerity  but  it  to  now  be- 
coming ridiculous  and  many  claimants  are 
suffering  the  result  thereof.  Therefore,  we 
ask  the  support  of  thto  Committee  and  Con-, 
gress  to  help  alleviate  thto  unsavory  situa- 
tion. 

SERVICE  CONNECTED  DISABILITIXS 

We  are  most  grateful  for  the  9.9  percent 
increase  in  the  compensation  rates  which 
were  effective  October  I,  1979.  However, 
there  are  still  areas  of  vital  concern  to  us. 

The  Government  must  pay  greater  atten 
tion  to  the  residual  effects  on  veterans  who 
were  exposed  to  Agent  Orange.  There  was 
wide^read  use  of  thto  highly  toxic  hertii- 
cide  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  thousands 
of  U.S.  servicemen  came  in  contact  with  it 
In  fighting  areas.  Since  .Agent  Orange  was 
used  as  an  act  of  war  by  our  Government, 
they  should  t>e  tield  liable  for  any  adverse 
effect  it  has  on  our  servicemen. 

The  same  to  true  of  the  adverse  effects  ex- 
perienced by  those  individuala,  military  and 
nonmUitary,  who  were  exposed  to  the  dan- 
gers of  asbestos. 

The  American  Legion,  and  the  Iowa  De- 
partment espe<rtally,  to  very  proud  of  the 
part  they  played  in  a  recent  Veterans  Ad- 
mintotration  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals 
"Landmark"  dectoion  to  establtoh  service 
connection  for  cancer  the  result  of  a  veter- 
an tiaving  been  exposed  to  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation during  tests  in  the  South  Pacific.  Thto 
was  a  most  difficult  accomplishment  due  to 
the  "foot  dragging"  of  several  Federal  Agen- 
cies and  their  reluctance  to  release  certain 
important  and  pertinent  information  for 
case  development  purposes.  Not  only  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  guilty  but  also  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Healtti,  EducaUcm, 
and  Welfare,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  It 
would  appear  that  the  employees  in  these 
Agencies  are  tryins  to  save  the  Government 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  Government's 
own  victims.  Legtolation  should  be  enacted 
which  will  force  such  Federal  Agencies  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such  cases  by  releasing  free  of 
charge  all  of  the  requested  Information  per- 
taining thereto. 

VnTRAM  ERA  VETERANS  GI  BILL  EDtTCATIOR 

The  American  Legion  to  also  very  con- 
cerned about  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  and 
their  educational  benefits.  We  feel  that 
there  should  be  an  immediate  Increase  in 
the  education  and  training  allowances  for 
those  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  BtHl  in 
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training  under  the  OI  Bill.  The  last  increase 
in  training  allowances  was  October  1.  1977 
and  the  inflation  factor  has  risen  astronomi- 
cally since  that  date.  The  American  Legion 
has  requested  a  15  percent  increase,  which 
most  certainly  la  not  excessive. 

SPaCUL  PDISIOll  ntOCSAM  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VXTSRAKS 

The  American  Legion  has  introduced  into 
this  Congress  HJR.  2057,  a  measure  that 
would  provide  a  special  pmsion  (or  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  We  believe  these  veterans 
should  have  a  special  pension  program  that 
is  liberal  and  generous  due  to  their  special 
statua.  After  all.  they  are  the  ones  responsi- 
ble for  helping  to  get  all  the  benefits  availa- 
ble to  the  veterans,  widows  and  dependent 
children  today. 

Due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  inflation  rate,  and  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  95-588.  these  veterans  and  their 
dependents  who  are  limited  to  a  meager  and 
static  income  need  special  attention,  and  we 
petition  the  Congress  to  pass  this  bill  in  an 
expedient  manner  because  the  600,000  plua 
World  War  I  veterans  are  expiring  at  a  rate 
of  4,000  per  month. 

VETERANS  DISABILrTT  AND  DEATH  rZIfSION 
PROGRAM 

The  non  service  connected  disability  and 
death  pension  program  is  no  doubt  the  most 
controversial  benefit  and  program  in  the 
Veterans  Administration.  With  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  95-588.  the  Veterans  and  De- 
pendents Pension  Improvement  Act  of  1978. 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1979,  the 
program  became  more  controversial  than 
ever,  due  to  the  comparison  of  it  to  other 
pension  programs.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  title  states  "Pension  Improvement 
Act  of  1978"  because  such  is  not  a  fact.  This 
representative,  as  an  individual  and  service 
officer,  not  the  Iowa  Department  of  The 
American  Legion,  has  dubbed  this  law  as 
"The  Pension  Elimination  Act  of  1978". 

The  American  Legion  has  supported  the 
concept  of  this  law  by  resolution,  even 
though  it  is  somewhat  more  restrictive  than 
the  other  pension  programs,  but  this  law  ia 
too  restrictive,  mainly  because  it  doesnt 
have  as  many  exclusions. 

The  most  significant  area  is  that  portion 
pertaining  to  widows  and  orphans.  It  is  so 
restrictive  that  it  Is  inequitable.  A  widow 
who  qualifies  for  Social  Seciulty  Ijpneflts  Is 
lisually  eliminated  from  qualifying  for 
death  pension  benefits.  A  dependent  child  is 
practically  eliminated  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Putdic  Law  95-588  ia  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
proved pension  act.  but  this  represenUtive 
Is  here  to  tell  you  Congressmen  that  in  all 
of  the  thirty  plus  years  that  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  service  work.  I  have  never  seen  so 
manr  denials  of  i>en8ion  applications  or  po- 
tential eiaimants  refrain  from  maldtag  appli- 
cation for  a  pension  knowing  it  would  be 
denied  due  to  exceasive  income  or  estate. 

Statistics  will  reveal  that  those  pensioners 
who  were  sent  cards  to  elect  to  receive  pen- 
sion under  the  provisions  of  Public  Uiw  95- 
588.  that  only  about  23  percent  of  all  such 
individuals  benefited  by  electing  to  change. 
Public  Law  95-588  was  very  helpful  to  cer- 
tain veterans  and  widows,  but  they  are  in 
the  minority.  This  should  also  indicate  that 
only  23  percent  of  the  potential  claimants 
will  qualify  for  a  VA  pension.  When  any  law 
benefits  only  23  percent  of  the  potential 
nimiber  of  claimants,  something  Is  wrong 
with  the  law.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  law 
should  be  expeditioosly  repealed  or  drasti- 
cally amended  so  the  motto  of  the  Veteraiu 
Administration  can  be  fulfilled  to  its  fullest 
extent.  "To  Care  For  Him  Who  ShaU  Have 
Borne  The  Battle.  His  Widow  And  His 
Orphan".  It  must  be  remembered  that  pen- 
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slon  is  strictly  a  benefit  for  wartime  veter- 
ans only. 

Other  areas  of  vital  concern  to  The 
American  Legion  Is  Judicial  Review,  Third 
Party  Reimbursement.  Veterans  Employ- 
ment and  Preference,  and  The  Elimination 
of  180  Days  Of  AWOL  As  A  Bar  To  Bene- 
fits. 

The  American  Legion  is  very  concerned 
alx>ut  difficulty  encountered  In  placing  vet- 
erans in  employment  due  to  the  restrictions 
and  narrow  definitions  of  eligible  veterans. 
We  strongly  support  H.R.  3238,  a  bill  that 
would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  Viet- 
nam and  disabled  veterans  eligible  for  af- 
firmative action  required  for  Federal  con- 
tractors for  veterans.  This  bill  would  also 
delete  the  30  percent  disability  requirement 
and  the  stipulation  that  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans be  discharged  from  military  service 
within  48  months  preceding  an  application 
for  employment.  Again.  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence is  strictly  a  Wartime  Benefit. 

The  American  Legion  is  also  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  introduction,  in  the  Senate. 
of  S.  1041  by  the  Administration  which 
would  eliminate  the  bar  to  benefits.  We  feel 
that  to  grant  benefits  to  an  individual  who 
did  not  perform  honest  and  faithful  mili- 
tary service  is  an  insult  to  those  who  did. 
Deserters,  and  those  who  were  continually 
AWOL  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  those  who  performed  honest 
and  faithful  service. 

In  closing.  The  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa,  wishes  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  and 
wish  to  compliment  you  for  holding  such  a 
hearing  as  this  out  in  the  field  and  also  to 
thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  and  care  of  the  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.* 


January  29,  1980 
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FREDERICK  ROBBINS 
HONORED 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  2d,  1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  personal  tribute  to 
a  very  dedicated  member  of  the  great- 
er Cleveland  community  as  well  as  the 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Frederick  Robbins,  dean  of  the 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine,  was  the  recipient 
of  the  1954  Nobel  Prize  for  his  contri- 
bution in  developing  the  polio  vaccine 
along  with  Dr.  John  Enders  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Weller, 

Dr.  Robbins;  outstanding  contribu- 
tion In  the  field  of  medicine  of  isolat- 
ing the  polio  virus,  ^which  eventually 
led  to  the  Salk  vaccine,  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  reception  this  spring. 

The   following   article   mirrors   my 
deep  sense  of  pride: 
(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  36, 
1980] 

Siege  Hero— Pouo-Plaqukd  Towr  To 
Honor  CWRU's  Robbins 
(By  Elizabeth  Price) 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  spunky  Texas  town 
was  reeling  from  one  of  the  worst  polio  epi- 
demics In  the  United  States,  remembers  Dr. 
Ralph  Chase. 

Nearly  500  of  San  Angelc's  50,000  resi- 
dents had  been  struck  by  the  polio  virus  in 


1948-49.  leaving  84  people  paralyzed  and  38 
dead.  Statistically,  only  14  cases  shouM 
have  hit  the  town  in  polio's  peak  year. 

"We  were  living  under  siege  of  a  ravaging 
disease.  When  a  chUd  corophtiBed  of  a  head- 
ache, the  mother  called  the  physician  bnme- 
dlately,"  said  Chase,  a  pediatrician  who 
grew  up  in  San  Angelo  and  vividly  recalls 
the  summer  of  1949. 

"We're  the  type  of  community  that  has 
dug  and  scratched  its  way  and  has  kept  alive 
by  luck.  We're  the  last  oasis  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  desert.  We're  used  to  tough  living, 
but  we're  not  used  to  fighUng  things  we 
can't  see,"  he  said. 

With  that  kind  of  history,  San  Angelo  has 
a  profound  appreciation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  polio  vaccines  that  have  virtual- 
ly eliminated  the  disease  in  this  country. 

In  April,  the  town  is  planning  a  hero's 
welcome  for  Dr.  FYederick  C.  Robbins,  dean 
of  the  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
school  of  medicine.  Robbins  received  tlie 
1954  Nobel  Prize  for  his  part  in  developing 
the  polio  vaccine. 

"He  represents  in  ouf  minds  the  person 
who  turned  around  polio  so  that  San  Angelo 
didn't  become  a  ghmt  town,"  said  Chase. 

Robbins  will  deliver  a  public  lecture  on 
polio  April  22  at  Angelo  State  University. 
He  will  also  attend  a  reception  being  given 
in  his  honor  by  a  man  who  suffered  polio  as 
a  child. 

"Lots  of  the  victims  want  to  meet  him. 
They  want  to  say.  Hey,  thank  you,"  said 
Chase. 

Robbins  accepted  the  invitation  from  San 
Angelo,  which  he  had  not  heard  of  before, 
on  behalf  of  the  three  scientists,  including 
himself,  who  collaborated  in  Boston  on  iso- 
lating the  polio  virus,  which  eventually  led 
to  the  Salk  vaccine. 

Dr.  John  F.  Enders,  the  leader  of  the  re- 
search team.  Is  now  retired  and  living  out- 
side Boston.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Weller,  the 
third  member,  is  on  the  facuJty  of  the  Har- 
vard University  School  of  PubMc  Health. 

Chase  pointed  out  that  the  three  men  are 
not  as  well  known  as  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  or  Dr. 
Albert  B.  Sabin.  developers  of  the  injectable 
and  oral  vaccines.  But  while  Robbins, 
Weller  and  Enders  might  not  have  been 
publicly  recognized,  the  scientific  communi- 
ty always  recognized  their  contribution  as 
more  significant  than  Salk's,  Chase  said. 

Robbins.  not  Salk.  was  invited  to  lecture 
to  give  credit  where  credit  was  due.  Chase 
added. 

Robbins,  who  has  been  dean  of  the  CWRU 
medical  school  since  1966  and  will  retire 
from  that  post  in  July,  said  he  appreciates 
the  invitation.  "One  always  appreciates 
being  appreciated." 

But.  he  added,  "I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for 
Jonas  (Salk)  ...  It  happens  that  he 
couldn't  have  done  what  he  did  without  oar 
work,  but  we  couldn't  have  done  what  we 
did  without  others  before  us.  Science  is  a 
kind  of  building  process.  Tou  put  one  block 
on  top  of  another. 

"From  a  public  relations  point  of  view,  he 
got  a  lot  more  attention  than  we  did.  which 
was  fine  with  us."« 


EDWARD  P.  JUTEAU.  ^R. 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  BIr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing record  of  achievement  be- 
longing to  a  member  of  my  consUt- 
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uency.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Juteau.  Jr.  Mr. 
Juteau.  a  resident  of  Herkimer.  N.Y., 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war  where 
he  served  as  a  medic.  Yet,  Mr.  Juteau 
did  not  stop  serving  his  comrades 
when  he  left  Vietnun.  Today,  in  spite 
of  serious  ill-health,  he  continues  to 
serve. 

E>ally.  he  contributes  to  the  causes 
of  his  fellow  veterans  by  serving  as  a 
rallying  point.  He  continually  and  dili- 
gently works  to  bring  veterans  togeth- 
er to  battle  a  common  cause.  His  activ- 
ities serve  to  stir  public  interest  in  and 
enhance  our  awareness  of  the  tinique 
problems  of  the  Vietnam  veteran.  He 
gives  of  his  time  and  effort  to  Individ- 
ually assist,  cheer  and  comfort  those 
veterans  suffering  extreme  difficulties. 
He  serves  to  inspire  many  young 
people  to  work  for  the  causes  of  our 
veterans. 

His  efforts  as  a  vocal  spokesman  for 
the  Vietnam  veteran  have  been  so  ef- 
fective that  he  has  been  appointed  as 
the  vice  president  of  Agent  Orange 
Victims  International.  Through  his 
active  involvement  he  has  enabled  this 
issue  to  receive  the  vital  attention  it  is 
due. 

Through  his  example,  Mr.  Juteau 
serves  to  remind  us  all  of  the  immense 
debt  we  owe  our  veterans;  that  if  we 
can  expect  young  Americans  to  die  for 
our  country  iQ  a  time  of  war,  we  most 
certainly  must  work  for  them  in  a  time 
of  peace. 

In  his  29  years,  Mr.  Juteau  has  ac- 
complished more  than  many  iridivid- 
uals  who  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
he  should  be  Justly  proud  of  his 
achievements.  We  all  are  proud  to 
have  him  among  us.« 


STRATEGIC  METALS.  CRI-HCAL 
CHOICES 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  I  have  been  publicly 
warning  of  the  dangers  in  our  Nation's 
heavy  dependence  on  other  nations 
for  a  continued  supply  of  certain  criti- 
cal raw  materials,  I  personally  believe 
that  it  is  inexcusable  for  the  United 
States  to  have  to  rely  so  much  on 
other  nations  for  the  supply  of  miner- 
als which  are  so  critical  to  our  nation- 
al defense  and  economy. 

It  is  especially  inexcusable  for  our 
country  to  rely  on  these  other  nations 
since  we  do  have  alternative  sources  of 
supply;  namely,  in  the  deep  ocean 
seabed.  The  ocean  holds  vast  supplies 
of  manganese,  copper,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  and  the  United  States  is  the 
one  country  with  the  technology  in 
place  to  retrieve  these  minerals.  Deep 
sea  mining  is  achievable  ff  Congress 
acts  expeditiously  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  more  stable  invest- 
ment climate  for  the  several  U.S.  con- 
sortiuma  to  proceed. 
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The  Senate  has  already  passed  the 
deep  sea  mining  bill  during  the  last 
session  and  the  House  should  proceed 
with  all  due  haste  to  act  this  year.  The 
bill,  H.R.  2759.  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  three  of  the  four  House 
committees  and  awaits  final  8cti<Hi  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  enclosed  article  in  Time  maga- 
zine clearly  and  succinctly  states  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  strategic 
minerals  situation.  With  the  current 
state  of  foreign  affairs,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  finalize  action  on  HH. 
2759  to  allow  this  country  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  these  critical  metals. 
Strategic  Metals.  Critical  Choices 

The  rising  use  of  trade  sanctions  around 
the  world  has  demonstrated  how  economic 
warfare  is  now  diplomacy  by  othei^,  means.. 
Since  1973  oil  producers  have  openly  used 
their  petroleum  weapon  to  further  their 
Miiidle  East  political  objectives.  Last_year_ 
Nigeria  introduced  natural  resources  trade- 
offs by  threatening  to  cut  ofl  exports  to  the 
U.S.  if  the  Carter  AdministrattoD  Ufted  the 
American  boycott  on  chrome  imports  from 
racially  troubled  Zimbabwe  Rhodesia.  Both 
the  possibility  Of  other  OPEC-type  raw  ma- 
terial cartels  and  Soviet  economic  retali- 
ation against  the  U.S.  have  begun  to  worry 
the  experts.  Warns  Barry  J.  Gray,  chairman 
of  United  Technologies:  "The  minerals  situ- 
ation is  similar  to  oiL  Without  an  intelligent 
national  minerals  policy  now,  we  will 
become  increasingly  vulnerable." 

The  U.S.  is  already  alarmingly  dependent 
on  imports  for  many  of  its  most  critical  in- 
dustrial raw  materials.  In  all,  98%  of  Ameri- 
ca's manganese,  97%  of  its  cobalt,  93%  of  its 
aluminum  and  91%  at  its  chromiiKn  come 
from  foreign  ores.  More  than  50%  of  its  tin. 
nickel,  zinc  and  tungsten  ores  are  also  im- 
ported. The  supply  of  several  of  these  mate- 
rials is  susceptible  to  interruption  because 
they  come  from  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
from  unstable  southern  African  nations 
that  suffer  serious  internal  troubles.  The 
most  important  minerals  include: 

COBALT 

A  white  metal  used  in  Jet  aircraft  engines 
as  well  as  mining  and  machine-tool  bits, 
cobalt  Is  supplied  mainly  by  Zaire,  which 
has  65%  of  the  non-Communist  world's  re- 
serves. Recurrent  civil  wars  over  the  past 
three  years  have  kept  the  prtce  dancing  be- 
tween $6.40  and  $50  per  lb.  Other  producers 
include  the  U5.SJI.  and  Cuba.  Reports 
Charles  River  Associates,  a  consulting  firm 
in  Boston:  'The  cobalt  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  consumers 
of  critical  materials  today." 

ItANGANESB 

The  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  pro- 
vide more  than  60%  of  the  world's  supply  of 
this  metal,  which  Is  essential  in  steel  pro- 
duction. Australia  is  a  major  exporter,  but 
its  potential  for  expansion  is  limited.  Other 
non-Communist  exporters,  such  as  Brazil 
and  Gabon,  have  either  declining  exports  or 
unstable  internal  poUtlcs.  The  Boston  con- 
sultants call  the  manganese  situation  "a 
cause  for  some  concern"  because  the  possl- 
bflity  of  finding  substitutes  Is  "extremely 
limited." 

CRXOlOUIf 

The  major  deposits  of  this  material,  used 
in  stainless  steel.  baD  bearings  and  surgical 
equipment,  are  in  South  Africa,  Zimbabwe. 
Rhodesia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Says  Allen 
a.  Gray,  technical  director  of  the  American 
Society  of  Metals:  "A  eutofl  «f  our  chromi- 
um supply  could  be  even  more  serious  than 
a  cutoff  of  our  oil  supply.  We  do  have  some 
oO,  but  we  have  almost  no  chromium." 
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As  strong  as  steel  but  45%  Ughter.  this 
metal  suddenly  became  acaroc  around  the 
world  early  last  year,  after  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  largest  supplier  of  titanium 
"sponge,"  the  semiprooeased  metal,  abruptly 
stopped  signing  new  export  oontracts.  Mili- 
tary experts  spectilate  that  the  Soviets  have 
diverted  their  normal  3.5M  tons  at  exports 
to  the  constructloa  of  Bianjp  submarines  and 
aircraft.  Since  the  metal  Is  used  extensively 
in  high-performance  Jets,  missiles  and  nu- 
clear plants,  VS.  and  European  aerospace 
companies  have  been  scrambling  to  buy  the 
remaining  titanium  sponge  produced  by 
Japan,  Britain  and  China.  Am  a  result,  since 
last  March  prices  in  Europe  have  jiunped 
from  $3.98  to  $25  per  lb. 

Ever  since  oll-exp(M-ting  countries  showed 
how  to  run  up  prices  by  handing  together, 
other  developing  countries  have  dreamed  of 
emulating  OPECs  success.  Discussions  have 
been  held  atxwt  forming  cartels  to  cover 
commodities  as  varied  as  coconut  oil.  copper 
and  phosphate  rock.  Such  Xerox  copies  of 
OPEC  have  almost  universally  failed  be- 
cause of  easily  available  substitute  products 
or  the  unwillingness  of  would-be  cartel 
members  to  cut  production  enough  to  main- 
tain high  prices.  The  copper  exporting  orga- 
nization, for  example,  was  weakened  when 
industrial  users  began  replacing  that  metal 
with  plastics  and  aluminimi,  and  effectively 
collapsed  when  the  last  recession  produced 
a  worldwide  copper  glut.  The  daiver  of 
other  cartels  remains  remote— for  now. 
Even  so,  individual  nations  may  be  moved  to 
reduce  exports,  and  those  actions  could  se- 
verely tighten  supplies  and  send  prices  surg- 
ing. 

The  American  dependence  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  size  of  current  stockpiles  and 
the  feasibility  of  developing  new  domestfc: 
sources.  Since  World  War  II  the  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  strategic  stockpUes  of 
93  key  materials,  including  tin,  copper  and 
titanium,  for  use  in  a  national  emergency. 
Some  are  critically  low.  Only  32,000  tons  of 
titanium  are  stockpiled,  far  below  the 
130,000-ton  goal.  Cobalt  reserves  are  32.000 
tons  short  of  the  43,000-ton  target. 

Though  no  modem  Industrial  nation  can 
l>e  a  totally  self-suffldent  island,  the  U.S. 
has  little  choice  except  to  build  safe  stock- 
piles of  those  essential  materials,  such  as 
chromium  and  manganese,  that  are  found 
in  quantity  in  only  a  few  countries.  The 
mineral-rich  American  West.  Alaska  and  the 
oceans  bordering  the  U.S.  contain  vast  un- 
mined  natural  resources  that  hold  the 
longer-term  promise  of  more  domestic  suffi- 
ciency and  security.  These  minerals  often 
remain  in  the  ground  or  under  water  be- 
cause of  ecological  concerns  or  the  higher 
profits  that  firms  can  earn  abroad.  Steep 
mining  taxes  in  Minnesota.  Montana  and 
other  states  have  also  discouraged  digging. 
Geologists  have  singled  out  40.000  acres  of 
federal  land  In  Idaho  as  a  possible  source  of 
cobalt.  Yet  last  November  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
designated  2.2  million  acres  surrounding  the 
site  as  a  wfldemess  preserve,  and  banned 
any  commercial  acthrtty  that  would  disturb 
the  elk.  bighorn  sheep  and  188  other  species 
that  inhabit  the  area. 

Of  course,  companies  can  do  more  to  de- 
velop secondary  and  tertiary  sources,  many 
of  which  will  become  both  economically  f ea^ 
sible  and  absolutely  necessary  as  conven- 
tional minerals  become  costlier  In  the  1980s. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  Imports  93%  of  its 
bauxite,  the  major  aluminum  ore,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  experimenting  with  a 
process  to  extract  alumina  from  clays  found 
in  Georgia  and  Arkansas.  More  experi- 
ments, more  domestic  mining  and  some 
compromises  on  the  envlranmental  front 
would  help  avoid  repetltloo  of  the  oil 
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of  the  1960V  and  19T0i.  when  the  V& 
became  needlessly  overdependent  on  dubi- 
ous foreign 'suppUers.  In  sn  en  of  growing 
economic  oonftontation.  Increasing  reliance 
on  imported  minerals  creates  a  potentially 
dangerous  breach  in  the  nation's  defenses.* 


WATER  RESOXJRCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

orninisTtTAHiA 

nf  TBI  Houss  or  representatives 

Titeaday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  l^>ea]Eer.  as  we 
debate  H.R.  4788.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  I  think  It 
would  be  useful  for  our  colleagues  to 
review  the  following  message  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  the  Congress. 
Veto  or  Rivkks  ahd  Hakboks  Bill 
(On  April  15th.  President  Eisenhower  re- 
turned to  Congress  without  his  signature  S. 
497,  an  omnibus  riven  and  harbors  bill.  The 
text  of  this  veto  message  follows.  104  Con- 
gressional Record  5721  (S.  Doc  88)). 

To  THX  SKM ATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES.' 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
8.  497.  The  bill  would  properly  authorize 
needed  appropriations  of  over  {  800  million 
for  14  previously  authorized  river-basin 
plans  on  which  legal  limitations  on  appro- 
priations were  imposed  In  earlier  legislation. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  future  appro- 
priations for  140  new  water-resources  devel- 
opment projects  or  project  modifications  es- 
timated to  cost  nearly  $900  million.  Many  of 
these  are  sound  projects  which  will  make 
important  contributions  to  our  national 
wealth,  but  others  are  not  Justified  for  rea- 
sons I  shall  detaU. 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  have  found  it 
necessary  for  the  second  time  in  2  years, 
and  for  many  of  the  same  reasons,  to  disap- 
prove omnibus  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood-control  Improvements. 

The  Congress  in  enacting  8.  497  has  in 
many  instances  disregarded  the  careful 
study  and  considered  Judgments  of  the  pro- 
fessional services  and  other  executive  agen- 
cies concerned.  The  bill  would  authorize  28 
new  projects  or  project  modifications  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $350  million  under 
terms  which  I  cannot  approve  without  de- 
stroying some  of  the  most  important  gov- 
ernmental policies  in  the  field  of  water-re- 
sources development.  The  bill  has  other  un- 
aooeptable  provisions.  In  partlctUar  I  believe 
that  the  bill  is  defective  for  the  foUowing 
reasons: 

1.  It  would  authorize  14  projects,  estimat- 
ed to  cost  about  $168  million,  on  which  the 
local  participation  provided  for  in  the  bill 
does  not  adequately  reflect  the  substantial 
local  benefits  which  would  result  It  would 
also  reduce  the  cost  sharing  required  for 
one  other  previously  authorized  project.  I 
believe  a  sound  national  policy  requires  that 
a  comparable  measure  of  responsibility  for 
projects  where  there  are  identifiable  benefi- 
ciaries must  remain  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  I  also  beUeve.  as  I  stated  in  August  of 
1956  in  my  disapproval  of  legislation  similar 
to  a  497.  that  authorisaUon  of  water-re- 
source proJecU  on  the  terms  provided  for  in 
the  bill  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  best 
test  yet  devised  for  insuring  that  a  project  is 
sound— the  wHUngneas  of  local  people  to 
invest  their  own  money  in  a  jotai  entertx-ise 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

X.  It  would  authorize  4  projects  estimated 
to  cost  over  $37  million  on  which  adequate 
reports  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
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Congress  under  legally  estabUahed  proce- 
dures. It  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  authorization  would  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 

3.  It  would  authorize  3  projects  estimated 
to  cost  about  $115  million  which  the  reports 
of  the  Chief  of  E^ngineers  show  have  no  eco- 
nomic Justification. 

I  cannot  overstate  my  opposition  to  this 
kind  of  waste  of  public  funds. 

4.  It  would  authorize  the  reimbursement 
of  local  interests  for  work  accomplished  by 
them  in  their  own  behalf  prior  to  authoriza- 
tion of  a  Federal  project,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  work  is  similar  to  that  undertaken 
elsewhere  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
consider  it  quite  inequitable  to  provide  for 
this  kind  of  reimbursement  when  local  com- 
munities all  over  the  country  arc  investing 
their  money  in  public  works  projects  which 
are  similar  to  many  kinds  of  Federal 
projects. 

5.  It  would  authorize  a  new  small-boat 
harbor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  adequate 
harbors  are  located  nearby  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  local  interests  cannot  meet  the 
cost-sharing  requirements  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

6.  It  would  authorize  as  eosts  to  Oahe  and 
Port  Randall  Reservoirs  five  payments  for 
damages  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  from 
construction  of  those  reservoirs  in  South 
DakoU.  In  three  of  these  cases  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  determined  that  there  is  no 
legal  liability  and  the  Congress  has  previ- 
ously accepted  this  determination.  In  1  of 
the  other  2  cases  there  appears  to  be  no 
merit  to  the  claim,  and  in  the  final  case  it 
may  be  possible  to  adjust  the  claim  adminis- 
tratively. 

7.  It  would  authorize,  In  reservoir  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Inclusion  without  reim- 
bursement of  water  storage  for  increasing 
the  flow  in  times  of  low  water,  even  though 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  works  may  be 
clearly  identifiable.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  inclusion  of  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  storage  in  such  projects  with- 
out providing  adequate  standards  for  pay- 
ment of  an  appropriate  share  of  the  basic 
cosU  by  local  interests.  In  addition,  there 
has  been  insufficient  exploration  of  the 
complex  legal  implications  of  these  ambigu- 
ous provisions  as  affecting  water  rights.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  such  important  sub- 
stantive changes  affecting  water  resources 
policy  and  costs  should  be  made,  if  at  all, 
only  after  full,  independent  consideration 
not  related  to  an  omnibus  authorization  bill. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  previously 
made  suggestions  for  acceptable  legislation 
on  this  subject. 

8.  It  contains  a  provision  that,  contrary  to 
a  time  honored  principle,  is  intended  to 
affect  the  conduct  of  litigation  now  pending 
in  a  Federal  Court. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  3 
projects  estimated  to  cost  about  $38  million, 
representing  the  first  proposals  for  a  broad 
new  Federal  program  of  hurricane  flood 
protection  in  tidal  waters,  without  adequate 
consideration  of  the  level  of  local  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  such  a  program.  These 
three  are  sound,  worthwhile  projects,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a 
responsibility  to  assist  State  and  local  com- 
munities in  such  a  program  of  local  protec- 
tion against  Hoods  resulting  from  hurri- 
canes. I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  submit  to  me  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  his  recommenda- 
tions for  an  appropriate  division  of  responsl- 
bUities  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  affected  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  such  a  program.  I  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  legislation  on  this  subject 
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The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  a 
497  is  needed  for  the  stimulus  to  the  econo- 
my which  would  result  from  starting  the 
projects  it  would  authorize.  I  would  point 
out  that  significant  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  accelerate  Federal  construction  ac- 
tivities. Should  It  be  found  desirable  to  In- 
crease these  activities  further,  appropri- 
ations will  be  recommended  for  projects  ca- 
pable of  being  started  .quickly. 

At  the  present  time*  there  is  a  backlog  of 
public-works  projects  estimated  to  cost 
nearly  $5  bUlion.  With  a  few  minor  excep- 
tions, it  would  be  many  months,  even  years 
in  the  case  of  larger  projects,  before  the 
necessary  plans  could  be  completed  and 
actual  construction  started  on  the  new  proj- 
ects which  this  bill  would  authorize. 

I  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  last  3 
years  suggests  that  the  authorization  of 
water  resources  development  projects  might 
better  be  handled  by  a  divided  approach  to 
the  problem.  Projects  favorably  reported  on 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  to  which  the 
executive  branch  has  no  objection,  could  be 
included  in  one  bilL  The  authorization  of 
other  projects,  not  meeting  either  of  the 
above  criteria,  could  then  be  proposed  in 
separate  bills,  one  for  each  such  project. 
This  approach  would.  I  believe,  provide  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  careful 
review  by  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  which  should  be  given  to  matters  of 
such  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Meanwhile,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress act  quickly  to  provide  increased  mone- 
tary authorizations  for  the  river  basins 
where  1958  and  1959  fimd  requiremenU  for 
projects  now  under  construction  will  exceed 
present  sUtutory  limits.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  enactment  of  legislation  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  in  January  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

DwiGHT  O.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  April  15,  1958.* 


TIM  LEE  CARTER 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OP  MISSOTTIU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Kentucky.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  has  announced  that  he  will  be 
leaving  the  House  at  the  end  of  this 
term  after  16  years  of  service. 

There  is  a  saying  around  Washing- 
ton about  those  who  leave  Congress 
that,  «*They  don't  go  back  to  Pocatel- 
lo."  Dr.  Carter,  however,  Is  looking 
forward  to  returning  home,  just  as  he 
told  us  last  November  when  he  an- 
nounced his  retirement. 

An  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Louisville,  Ky..  Courier-Journal  during 
this  past  recess  took  a  look  at  our  col- 
league from  Kentucky  In  the  home- 
town to  which  he  is  going  back.  I  offer 
it  for  the  Record. 

NO  HORE  R0t7!(E  CALLS— TIM  LEE  CARTER  HAS  NO 
REGRETS  ABOUT  RETIRING 

(By  BiU  Osinski) 

ToMPKiNsviLLE.  Kt.— From  the  heights  of 
Capitol  Hill  to  the  mud  flaU  of  Turkey 
Neck  Bend  is  a  step  up,  the  way  Tim  Lee 
Carter  sees  it. 

The  eight-term  Republican  representative 
from  Kentucky's  5th  District  will  be  leaving 
Washington  for  good  soon,  and  he'll  be 
bringing  everything  but  regrets  home  to 
Tompkinsville. 
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After  the  current  Congress  adjourns  next 
December,  Carter  wlU  be  herding  cattle  in- 
stead of  legislation:  watching  birds  instead 
of  political  polls;  mending  patients  Instead 
of  amending  bills. 

His  wife,  Kathleen,  will  be  trading  the 
dazzle  of  Embassy  Row  for  a  modest  brick 
bouse  on  Main  Street. 

Neither  seems  to  be  troubled  by  the 
coming  transition. 

"You  won't  catch  Potomac  Fever  when 
you  live  on  the  Cumberland."  Mrs.  Carter 
said. 

Carter,  a  69-year-old  physician-lawmaker, 
has  taken  several  different  doses  of  life  in 
the  Cumberland  River  Valley  to  give  him 
Immunity  from  the  blandishments  of  the 
nation's  capital. 

He  was  a  principal,  teacher  and  basketball 
coach  at  Monroe  County  High  School  in 
Tompkinsville  in  the  1930s.  After  obtaining 
a  medical  degree,  he  spent  the  next  30  years 
as  a  country  doctor  in  a  territory  where 
almost  every  house  call  was  an  adventure. 

Once  he  closes  the  congressional  chapter 
of  his  life,  he'll  become  a  country  squire, 
while  retaining  a  city-tempo  schedule. 

"I'll  be  busy  at  something:  I've  been  busy 
all  my  life,"  said  Carter,  who  had  recovered 
well  enough  from  heart  surgery  last  August 
to  be  able  to  clamber  up  a  com  silo  last 
week. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  around  Tomp- 
kinsville that  will  be  competing  for  a  share 
of  his  time. 

For  starters,  he  has  two  farms.  One  is  Just 
outside  Tompkinsville,  where  he  raises  prize 
Black  Angus  cattle.  The  other  is  in  the 
Turkey  Neck  Bend  bottomland  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  where  he  raises  com  and 
breeds  a  strain  of  Charolals  and  Hereford 
cattle. 

At  home.  Carter  will  try  to  find  time  to  in- 
dulge in  his  hobbles  of  bird  watching  and 
oellecting  Indian  artifacts. 

Then  there  is  his  medical  practice,  which 
he  hopes  to  resume  on  a  limited  basis.  He 
said  he  wants  to  restrict  himself  mostly  to 
diagnostic  work  and  to  a  shortened  workday 
at  the  medical  clln<c  where  he  practices. 

"I'll  Just  have  to  come  in  late  and  slip 
away  at  a  certain  hour."  he  said. 

Judging  from  the  way  people  in  his  home- 
town respond  to  his  presence,  his  chances  of 
sticking  to  that  resolution  don't  look  all 
that  good. 

A  walk  down  the  business  blocks  of  the 
town  Is  a  rapid-fire  series  of  half-salutes 
from  the  congressman.  He  quite  often  can 
start  a  conversation  by  recalling  the  circum- 
stances of  someone's  birth  or  rattling  off  a 
few  generations  of  the  person's  genealogy. 

A  few  Monroe  countians  have  the  given 
name  of  Tim  Lee,  after  the  doctor  who  de- 
livered them.  Kathleen  Is  also  a  popular 
girl's  ruune. 

"We  don't  know  who's  going  to  be  watch- 
ing out  for  us  in  Washington  now,"  said  one 
Tompkinsville  storekeeper,  "but  we're  glad 
to  have  Dr.  Carter  back  taking  care  of  us 
here." 

Mrs.  Carter  said  she  wonders  whether  her 
husband  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  of  his  retirement.  Their  house  on 
Main  Street  is  accessible  to  any  passer-by. 
and  friends,  political  colleagues  and  patients 
often  take  the  presence  of  the  Carters'  cars 
in  the  driveway  as  an  invitation  to  drop  in. 
Also,  Carter  often  fields  telephone  calls 
from  U.S.  Senators  as  well  as  long-time  pa- 
tienU  with  sick  grandchildren. 

The  political  byplay  is  the  most  taxing, 
his  wife  said.* 

Several  of  Carter's  friends  have  offlcialy 
or  unofficially  announced  their  intentioiu 
to  run  for  his  seat.  For  that  reason,  he  has 
decided  to  stay  neutral  until  after  the  pri- 
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mary.   despite   the   pressure   for  endorse- 
ments. 

Still,  an  eight-term  congressman  does  not 
Just  banish  himself  from  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics. Carter  tiuned  aside  suggestions  that  he 
assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  state  Re- 
publican Party,  although  he  recently  shared 
his  thoughts  with  former  U.S.  Sen.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  on  others  who  have  been 
mentioned  for  the  post 

Trying  to  pull  Carter's  strings  is  apparent- 
ly a  bipartisan  pastime.  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Keimedy,  D-Mass..  tried  to  enlist  Carter  to 
appear  with  him  during  a  recent  Kentucky 
swing  in  Kermedy'B  presidential  campaign. 

But  Carter  refused.  "I  Just  didn't  feel  that 
would  be  the  right  thing  to  do."  he  said. 

The  net  effect  is  a  heavy  drain  on  a  man 
who  is  still  recuperating  from  serious  sur- 
gery, Mrs.  Carter  said. 

"They  just  don't  let  him  rest,"  she  said. 

Part  of  their  retirement  plans,  though,  is 
to  turn  one  of  their  farms  Into  a  countryside 
getaway.  They  hope  to  remodel  the  log 
house  on  their  Turkey  Neck  Bend  farm— a 
structure  that  may  be  almost  two  centuries 
old. 

From  the  back  porch,  they  can  enjoy  the 
view  of  their  river  bottom  fields,  where 
stands  a  tree  that  has  been  documented  as 
the  world's  largest  swamp  oak.  The  vener- 
able tree  used  to  provide  shade  for  100  head 
of  catUe,  but  lightning  kiUed  It  earlier  this 
year  and  some  tree-sized  limbs  have  already 
fallen  off. 

The  prospect  of  an  early  death  Is  actually 
one  of  the  things  that  led  him  Into  politics. 
Carter  said.  Running  for  congress  was  a 
cinch  compared  with  ruruUng  to  the  bottom 
of  a  hollow  to  deliver  a  baby,  he  said. 

"If  I'd  suyed  here.  Id  have  been  dead  by 
now,"  he  said. 

Recalling  when  he  sometimes  had  to 
travel  by  rowboat,  when  amputations  were 
sometimes  performed  on  kitchen  tables  and 
when  home  births  were  the  norm.  Carter 
said  there  was  little  time  for  fun  and  games 
in  the  life  of  a  country  doctor. 

Orjc  winter  night.  Carter  recalled,  his  car 
broke  down  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  bank 
and  he  had  to  hike  a  couple  of  miles  uphill 
in  the  snow  to  be  on  time  for  a  delivery. 
Once  the  baby  was  bom,  he  said,  the  proud 
father  started  haggling  over  the  fee. 

Another  time,  when  his  wife  went  along  to 
assist  him,  the  engine  of  the  Cumberland 
River  ferry  died  in  midstream,  and  the  boat 
started  drifting  dowrrriver.  His  wife  became 
frightened  and  jumped  off  as  soon  as  the 
ferry  hit  the  bank,  and  Carter  felt  com- 
pelled to  join  her. 

They  both  had  to  scramble  the  mile  or  so 
along  the  bank  to  the  ferry  landing,  and 
they  arrived  about  the  same  time  the  ferry 
did,  after  its  engine  was  re-started. 

However,  the.  country  doctor  got  practical 
experience  that  many  of  his  urban  col- 
leagues missed.  Carter  said.  He  treated  dis- 
eases In  the  backwoods  such  as  malaria, 
which  was  rarely  seen  in  cities. 

Also,  he  said  he  learned  to  rely  on  his 
hands  and  his  Instincts  for  diagnosis,  in- 
stead of  on  sophisticated  instruments. 

•We  had  to  examine  people  closely:  we 
didn't  depend  oh  X-rays."  Carter  said. 

Unlike  other  lawmakers  who  have  left 
Washington  discouraged  at  their  inability  to 
affect  change  within  the  system.  Carter  is 
leaving  on  what  he  feels  is  a  high-water 
mark  in  legislative  accomplishment. 

As  minority  chairman  of  a  key  subcommit- 
tee. Carter  pKyed  a  pivotal  role  in  the  pas- 
sage earlier  this  month  of  the  Child  Health 
Assurance  Program  Act.  The  law  provides 
federal  funding  for  preventive  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  children  of  the  "poorest  of  the 
poor."  Carter  said. 
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Carter  regards  the  legialatlOD  as  bis  most 
significant.  He  said  he  hopes  to  add  to  it 
next  year  with  a  bin  that  would  provide  na- 
tional health  insarance  for  catastrophic  Ul- 
nessea. 

That  package,  he  said,  should  provide  "all 
the  national  health  insurmce  plaii  weH 
need." 

Carter  has  also  been  busy  helping  provide 
for  Tompkinsville^  The  hometo«-n  he's  re- 
turning to  1&  not  nearly  so  humble  as  mhen 
he  left  15  years  ago. 

During  that  period  federal  money  has 
come  into  Tompkinsiille  for  a  courthouse,  a 
water  and  sewage  treatment  plant,  a  wing 
on  the  local  hospltaL  a  vocational  schoot.  li- 
brary programs  and  a  high  school  gymnasi- 
um, among  other  things. 

When  Carter  was  in  Congress,  he  used  bis 
medical  prescription  pad  to  »Tlte  himself 
and  his  cofleagues  notes  on  the  national 
issues  of  the  day.  Starting  next  winter,  the 
pad  and  the  doctor  win  return  to  their  earli- 
er roles.* 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY 
COMMITTEE  ENDORSES  H.R.  2440 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENNSYLVANU 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  voted  to  support 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2440— the  Aviation  Safety  and 
Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  confer- 
ence report  represents  the  best  possi- 
ble solution  to  the  twin  problems  of 
aviation  noise  and  safety  in  light  of 
economic,  energy,  environmental,  and 
technological  constrainta. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
better  understand  the  reasoning 
behind  the  committee's  actions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Republican  Pouct  Couottee  Strproirs 
Passage  or  HJl.  2440.  the  Aviation 
Satett  and  Noise  Abatekeht  Act  op  1979 
The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
strongly  endorses  the  House-Soiau  Confer- 
ence Report  on  H.R.  3440,  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979. 
The  bill  represents  a  realistic  compromise 
arrived  at  by  balancinc  envtronmentaJ. 
energy  and  economic  considerations  to 
assure  that  noise  will  be  reduced  and  safety 
will  be  enhanced  at  our  nylon's  airporta. 

For  68  percent  of  the  current  nonoomply- 
tng  airline  fleet,  the  conference  bill  iiapaaes 
requirements  which  ate  as  stilct  a^  er 
stricter  than,  the  current  FAA  aetea  regula- 
tions.  Specifically,  the  biU  make  po  changes 
in  current  FAA  regulations  for  four-engtee. 
narrow  bodied  aircraft  These  aircraft  are 
the  noisiest  airplanes  in  the  fleet  and  consti- 
tute 30  percent  of  the  noncoraplyinc  fleet. 
The  conference  bill  imposes  requirements 
which  are  stricter  than  current  FAA  regula- 
tions for  three-erigine  aircraft,  whlcta  consti- 
tute 38  percent  of  the  noncomplylng  fleet 

The  conference  bill  does  allow  limited  ex- 
tensions of  compliance  dates  for  two>eiigin* 
aircraft  constituting  32  percent  of  the  bob- 
complying  fleet.  For  two-engine  aircraft 
with  a  seating  configuration  of  more  than 
100  seats,  the  compllaiKe  date  is  set  at  198S. 
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In  m  effort  to  promote  purchase  of  new  air- 
crmft.  however,  the  bin  provides  an  addHion- 
al  year's  extension  If  the  operator  of  the  air- 
craft has  entered  into  a  binding;  contract  by 
January  1,  1983.  for  delivery  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1986.  of  a  replacement  aircraft  which 
meeU  Stage  S  FAA  noise  standards,  the 
highest  standarck  attainable  under  existing 
technology.  This  additional  one  year  exten- 
sion sbould  encourage  the  airlines  to  pur- 
chase Stage  3  aircraft,  which  are  25  percent 
more  fuel  efficient  and  less  polluting  than 
retrofitted  aircraft. 

For  two-engine  airplane^  with  a  seating 
configuration  of  less  than  100^  the  bOl  pro- 
tides  an  extension  of  compliance  untQ  1988. 
Domestic  aircraft  manufacturers  have  not 
yet  begun  production  of  two-engine  planes 
with  less  than  100  seats.  These  aircraft  »1I1 
be  designed  and  developed  fn  the  next  few 
years  and  carriers  will  be  more  likely  to  pur- 
chase them  if  they  are  not  required  to  un- 
dergo the  expense  of  retrofitting  older  air- 
craft. Since  existing  regiilattons  permit  noh- 
complylitg  aircraft  to  be  operated  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1985.  under  an  FAA  approved  re- 
placement program  fn  many  cases  the  con- 
ference bill  will  allow  only  a  1  year  exten- 
sion beyond  existing  requirements  for  two- 
engine  aircraft  with  more  than  100  seats 
and  a  3  year  extension  for  two-engine  air- 
craft with  leas  than  100  seats. 

In  addition  to  the  energy  and  environmen- 
tal aspects  mentioned  above,  retrofitting  is 
extremely  eostly.  Regulations  requiring 
early  retrofit  could  resalt  in  the  airlines  re- 
tiring two-engine  aircraft  from  their  fleets 
rather  than  incurring  the  costs  of  retrofit. 
If  this  occurs,  small  and  medium-sized  com- 
munities «-suM  be  in  danger  of  losing  regu- 
lar service. 

In  light  of  these  circxmistances.  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  believes  that 
the  waiver  pro\ision$  of  the  conference  bill 
promote  noise  reduction,  energy  efficiency, 
a  cleaner  environment,  and  small  communi- 
ty sen-ice. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  directly  af- 
fecting the  noise  standards,  the  bill  also: 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
estabHrtt  a  single  noise  measuring  system 
which  has  a  highly  reliable  relatioruhip  be- 
tween projected  noise  exposure  and  sur- 
veyed reaction  of  people  to  noise.  Airport 
operators  may  then  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  noise  exposure  map' that  de- 
fines non-compatible  land  uses  in  the  air- 
port vicinity. 

Authorizes  SIS  million  for  grants  to  air 
carrier  airport  operators  for  aoise  compati- 
bility planning. 

Authorizes  $35  million  for  noise  compati- 
bility programs  such  as  use  of  preferential 
runways,  sound  proofing  of  public  buildings, 
noise  reduction  flight  procedures,  and  land 
acquisition. 

Although  the  noise  abatement  provisions 
represent  the  major  impact  of  H.R.  2440, 
the  bill  contains  other  important  substan- 
tive provisions  promoting  aviation  safety. 
Specifically,  the  bill: 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transporation  to 
submit  status  reports  to  the  Congress  in  the 
development  and  bnplementation  of  colli- 
sion avoidance  systems.  The  reports  are  re- 
quired to  set  forth  proposed  timetables  for 
implementation  of  such  systems  and  any 
legialatiOD  needed  to  implement  them. 

Authorizes  8307  mUIion  for  FY  1980  for 
discretionary  programs  for  airport  develop- 
ment. 

Authorizes  an  additional  844  million  for 
development  of  major  air  carrier  airports. 

Authorizes  aa  additional  113  million  for 
development  at  general  aviation  airports. 
This  will  permit  Improvement  of  reliever 
airports  near  congested  bub  airports,  reduc- 
ing the  likelihood  of  a  collision  between  a 
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commercial  air  carrier  and  a  general  avi- 
ation aircraft. 

Establfshea  crbninai  penalties  for  carrying 
loaded  firearms  or  explosives  in  baggage 
checked  on  aa  aircraft. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
firmly  believes  that  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
3440  will  improve  the  public  safety  and 
therefore  represent  a  legitimate  response  of 
the  federal  government  to  a  public  concern. 
The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
encourages  RepuUican  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  the  conference  report  on 
H  Jl.  2440.* 
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AMENDING  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOf7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Joined  yesterday  with  my  colleagues 
Julian  Dixon  and  Henry  Waxman  in 
introducing  legislation  amending  the 
Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
end  the  discriminatory  exclusion  of 
aliens  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
sexual  preference.  While  we  would 
have  preferred  that  this  exclusionary 
policy  be  changed  administratively, 
recent  determinations  by  the  Justice 
Department  indicate  that  congression- 
al action  is  necessary  to  eliminate  this 
unjust  and  outmoded  policy. 

The  1952  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  and  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments required  the  INS  to  deport  or 
refuse  to  issue  visas  to  aliens  in  31  cat- 
egories.  including  "psychopathic  per- 
sonality" and  "sexual  deviation."  Each 
of  these  two  categories  was  enacted  at 
least  partially  fii  order  to  exclude  ho- 
mosexuals from  entry  into  this  coun- 
try. In  making  this  determination  of 
unfitness.  Congress  on  each  occasion 
relied  on  prevailing  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric opinion,  which  then  viewed 
homosexuality  as  a  transmittable 
mental  disorder. 

HoweveV.  in  1973.  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  which  had  long 
since  discarded  the  theory  of  homo- 
sexuality as  evidence  of  a  "psycho- 
pathic personality,"  dropped  it  from 
its  psychological  nomenclature  alto- 
gether, ^n  doing  so,  it  concluded  that 
"homosexuality  per  se  implies  no  Im- 
pairment in  judgment,  stability,  reli- 
ability or  general  social  or  vocational 
capabilities."  The  American  Public 
Health  Association  has  made  a  similar 
determination. 

This  past  year,  several  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  sought  to  effect 
an  administrative  change  in  this  policy 
and  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General,  in  fact, 
directed  Public  Health  Service  offi- 
cials not  to  regard  homosexuality  as  a 
"mental  disease  or  disorder,"  and  to 
cease  the  detainment  and  examination 
of  aliens  based  on  suspected  homosex- 
uality. However,  despite  suggestions 
rooted  In  previous  INS  nillngs  that 
the  agency  adopt  a  "discretionary 
policy"  In  this  matter,  the  Justice  De- 


partment concluded  that  INS  was  stat- 
utorily obligated  to  enforce  the  exist- 
ing exclusion.  Thus,  barring  remedial 
congressional  action,  it  appears  that 
what  the  Washington  Post  called  me- 
dieval barriers  at  the  border  will  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  learned  any- 
thing from  the  civil  rights  movement, 
it  is  that,  as  a  fair  and  just  people,  we 
cannot  afford  to  categorize  human 
beings  and  deny  them  basic  rights  and 
privileges  based  on  factors  wholly  un- 
related to  their  fitness  to  exercise 
such  privileges.  A  person's  sexual  ori- 
entation, so  long  as  it  is  expressed  in 
private  between  consenting  adults, 
should  not  be  used  to  deny  that 
person  entry  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  revise  our  outdated  im- 
migration laws  and  concentrate  our 
limited  resources  on  issues  that  really 
matter  to  us.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  so  over- 
worked and  understaffed  that  we 
cannot  justify  our  present  policy  of  re- 
quiring the  INS  to  spend  their  time 
and  resources  on  the  ferreting  out  of 
possible  homosexuals. 

This  is  the  kind  of  law  which  Con- 
gress would  never  pass  now  and  which 
has  no  place  in  our  inunigration  stat- 
utes in  1980.  Virtually  nobody  in  this 
country  equates  homosexuality  with  a 
psychopathic  personality  or  mental 
defect  anymore.  The  law  excluding  ho- 
mosexual aliens  should  be  repealed.  As 
a  practical  matter,  it  is  impossible  to 
enforce  with  any  consistency;  and,  it  is 
outmoded,  discriminatory,  and  arbi- 
trary. 

Our  bill  to  repeal  this  law  is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  fairness,  and 
we  hope  it  will  receive  serious  consid- 
eration this  session.  At  this  point,  we 
would  like  to  Insert  Into  the  Record 
editorials  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  Los  Angeles  Times  supporting  cor- 
rective legislation  in  this  area. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  December  31, 
1979] 

Medieval  Barriers  at  the  Border 

When  U.S.  Customs  officials  in  Minneapo- 
lis found  a  copy  of  a  homosexual-oriented 
magazine  in  the  suitcase  of  a  West  German 
visitor  last  summer,  they  proceeded  to  grill 
him:  was  he  a  homosexual?  "No,  I'm  bisex- 
ual," the  man  replied— which  was  enough 
for  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
inspectors  to  deny  him  entry  into  the  coun- 
try. At  the  San  Francisco  airport,  a  London 
man  wearing  a  "Gay  Pride"  button  got  the 
same  question;  when  he  said  he  was  a  homo- 
sexual, he  was  told  he  could  not  enter  the 
country. 

Intolerant  receptions,  yes;  but  they  were 
based  on  a  policy  Congress  enacted  37  years 
ago.  Then  in  August  of  this  year,  the  sur- 
geon general  announced  that  homosexuality 
would  no  longer  be  considered  by  govern- 
ment physicians  to  be  a  "mental  disease  or 
defect."  That  led  to  the  dropping  of  a  Jus- 
tice Department  suit  against  the  Londoner. 
But  on  the  next  day,  immigration  authori- 
ties in  San  Francisco  stopped  two  men,  one 
with  a  gold  ring  in  his  ear  and  another  with 
what  authorities  said  looked  like  a  woman's 
handbag.  Under  a  temporary  INS  policy, 
these  two  were  conditionally  admitted  pend- 
ing resolution  of  the  issue. 
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Now  comes  a  conclusion  by  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers  that  INS  must  enforce 
the  old  statutory  ban  on  the  admission  of 
homosexual  foreigners.  It  Is  absurd.  Sexual 
conduct,  unless  it  is  violent  and  criminal, 
should  not  be  a  criterion  for  Judging  who 
does  and  doesn't  qualify  to  visit  this  coun- 
try. The  provision  of  the  statute  should  be 
repealed. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  December  31, 
1979] 

A  Matter  for  Congress'  Attention 

In  1953,  Congress  passed  a  statutory  ban 
on  the  admission  of  homosexual  foreigners 
to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  that  ho- 
mosexuality was  a  disease.  The  practical  dif- 
ficulty of  enforcing  the  law  was  evident,  and 
apparently  only  a  small  number  of  persons 
have  been  excluded  from  this  country  be- 
cause they  were  believed  to  be  homosexual. 

But  the  law  has  come  under  attack  in  the 
past  year,  and  In  August  the  U.S.  surgeon 
general  announced  that  government  physi- 
cians would  no  longer  regard  homosexuality 
as  a  "mental  disease  or  defect."  He  advised 
immigration  officers  to  stop  referring  aliens 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  solely  on  the 
ground'of  suspected  homosexuality. 

Before  conforming  to  this  change  of 
policy  announced  by  tlfe  surgeon  general, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
asked  the  Justice  Department  for  legal 
advice.  Justice  Department  lawyers  conclud- 
ed that  "the  INS  is  statutorily  required  to 
enforce  the  exclusion  of  homosexual  aliens" 
because  that  policy  had  been  decreed  by 
Congress.  In  short,  the  Justice  Department 
said,  government  officials  cannot  set  aside  a 
law  Just  because  they  disagree  with  It. 

The  1952  statute  In  respect  to  homosex- 
uals was  an  unwise  and  discriminatory  law, 
and  should  be  changed— but  it  should  be 
changed  by  Congress,  and  not  by  order  of 
an  appointed  official.* 


PROPOSED  ENERGY  COMMITTEE 
FAILS  TO  CONSOLIDATE  OVER- 
LAPPING JURISDICTION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT,  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  reviewing  the  proposal  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  to 
establish  a  standing  Energy  Commit- 
tee in  the  House,  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  this  is  not  an  accept- 
able solution  to  the  problem  of  frag- 
mented jurisdiction  on  energy  issues. 

My  reluctance  to  oppose  a  resolution 
establishing  an  Energy  Committee 
stems  from  my  strong  personal  belief 
fhat  the  duplication  of  conunittees  In- 
volved in  energy  related  legislation 
has  hindered  development  of  an  effec- 
tive comprehensive  national  energy 
policy.  Earlier  in  the  96th  Congress,  I 
cosponsored  a  bill  to  establish  a  stand- 
ing Energy  Committee  with  the  hope 
that  It  could  serve  to  centralize  Juris- 
diction on  energy  matters. 

I  presented  a  statement  to  the  select 
cotamittee  which  outlined  the  problem 
we  now  have  with  18  committees  and 
over  40  subcommittees  having  some  ju- 
risdiction over  energy  legislation.  This 
situation  has  often  necessitated  Joint 
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referrals,  and  the  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tion thwarts  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive solution. 

In  its  present  form,  the  select  com- 
mittee's proposed  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  standing  Energy  Committee 
does  not  adeqtiately  consolidate  juris- 
diction over  energy.  As  I  understand, 
each  existing  standing  committee, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Copunlttee. 
win  continue  to  exercise  Jurisdiction 
over  laws  and  Issues  which  it  has  dealt 
with  In  the  past.  The  Interior  Commit- 
tee will  continue  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  nuclear  power  and  environ- 
mental issues  related  to  energy.  The 
Science  and  Technology  Conunlttee 
will  continue  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
energy  research  and  development,  as 
well  as  demonstration.  The  Agricul- 
ture Conunlttee  will  have  Jurisdiction 
over  gasohol  to  the  extent  that  it  al- 
ready has.  And  so  it  appears  to  be  with 
the  Banking  Committee's  role  in 
energy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Issues. 

Thus,  the  most  striking  change  Is 
the  loss  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee's  Subconunittee 
on  Energy  and  Power,  which  will  es- 
sentially be  elevated  in  status  to  a  full 
committee.  I  am  told  that  the  new 
Energy  Committee  would  probably  be 
able  to  claim  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
over  energy  related  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion with  the  other  committees  which 
will  continue  to  hold  jiuisdlctlon  over 
their  particular  area.  Adding  another 
layer  of  committee  ior  energy  bills  to 
hurdle  Is  exactly  what  we  do  not 
need— especially  when  no  provisions 
are  Included  to  expedite  consideration 
of  referred  bills. 

Surely  we  can  do  better  than  ex- 
panding a  subcommittee  into  a  full 
standing  committee.  We  really  ought 
to  consolidate  energy  Jurisdiction  In 
the  House,  but  the  proposed  Energy 
Committee.  In  Its  present  form,  simply 
does  not  do  It. 

Perhaps  a  standing  Energy  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  will  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Congress  Is  actually 
doing  something  about  energy.  But.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  fool  the  people  so 
easily  by  this  kind  of  symbolic  shuffle, 
most  would  prefer  a  substantive 
energy  policy.* 


AIR  NOISE  REDUCTION 
STANDARDS 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  H 

or  VIRGINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably every  Member  of  this  House  regu- 
larly uses  Washington  National  Air- 
port. As  a  representative  of  thousands 
of  northern  Virginians  who  live  be- 
neath your  flight  paths.  I  urge  you  to 
reject  the  most  recent  incarnation  of 
H.R.  2440,  which  in  spite  of  all  its  revi- 
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slons.  still  waives  important  air  noise 
reduction  standards. 

Do  not  be  fooled.  H Jl.  2440  will  pro- 
long the  serious  health  impact  and 
economic  burden  on  my  constituents 
and  on  millions  of  Americans  who  live 
near  airports. 

Numerous  studies  have  documented 
the  effect  on  health,  and  particularly 
hearing,  that  long-term  exposure  to 
airplane  noise  can  have.  These  studies 
have  also  revealed  high  levels  of  stress 
and  tension  among  airport  area  resi- 
dents subject  to  earspUttlng  over- 
flights. Public  health  demands  strict 
adherence  to  noise  reduction  stand- 
ards. 

The  technology  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards Is  available  and  affordable.  Some 
responsible  airlines  have  already  made 
the  nominal  Investment  in  public 
health,  and  have  significantly  reduced 
the  noise  output  of  their  fleets. 

But  by  the  terms  of  the  conference 
report,  other  airlines  who  have  delib- 
erately avoided  the  nominal  cost  of 
noise  reduction  cotild  escape  the 
standards,  and  escape  their  responsi- 
bilities as  corporate  citizens.  Two- 
engine  aircraft  with  more  than  100 
seats  could  be  exempt  from  noise  re- 
duction requirements  until  1986. 
Three-engine  aircraft  could  be  exempt 
until  1985.  And  two-engine  planes  with 
less  than  100  seats  could  avoid  the 
standards  until  1988. 

The  conference  report  makes  Is  pos- 
sible for  the  planes  that  cause  70  per- 
cent of  the  noise  to  escape  noise  reduc- 
tion standards.  But  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  my  constituents  to  escape  the 
noise,  or  its  harmful  effects. 

H.R.  2440.  as  It  Is  now  written,  also 
represents  a  waiver  of  the  legislative 
process.  This  House  has  never  ap- 
proved or  even  debated  legislation  al- 
tering air  noise  standards. 

When  we  considered  the  real  H.R. 
2440.  It  was  a  bill  authorizing  $10  mil- 
lion for  airport  Improvements.  I  Joined 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  House  in 
supporting  that  legislation. 

Airport  development  funds  are  still 
in  the  bill,  along  with  some  other 
worthwhile  provisions  I  could  support. 
But  I  must  oppose  this  attempt  to 
cover  the  onerous  provisions  of  the 
new  H.R.  2440  with  a  few  good 
scctiions 

A  basic  objection  to  this  legislation 
remains  that  the  House  has  never 
before  considered  a  waiver  of  air  noise 
standards.  We  are  presented  here  with 
a  fait  accompli  In  the  form  of  a  nona- 
mendable  conference  report  dealing 
with  major  health  and  transportotion 
policy.  The  Integrity  of  the  legialatlve 
process,  and  of  a  cooperative,  two- 
House  Congress,  demands  rejection. 

Before  your  next  flight  over  my  con- 
stituents, I  urge  you  to  make  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  reduction 
of  the  intollerable  noise  burden  they 
and  millions  of  other  Americans 
endure.  I  urge  you  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  2440  and  pre- 
serve air  noise  reduction  schedules 
now  in  effect.* 
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CONFERENCE  ON  THE  PAA  RE- 
SPONSE TO  USER  CONSENSUS 
VIEWS  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

or  CALiroRif  lA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  date 
from  a  recent  public  opinion  survey 
shows  that  people  Idlled  in  airplane 
crashes  are  13.4  times  more  dead  than 
people  killed  in  automobile  accidents. 

Although  this  is  nonsense,  it  accu- 
rately represents  the  way  people  feel; 
50,000  people  can  die  each  year  on  our 
highways,  and  no  one  gets  excited. 
Several  hundred  die  each  year  in  air- 
line accidents  and  the  public  becomes 
alarmed.  Despite  this,  the  public  has 
made  it  very  clear  to  its  elected  repre- 
sentetives  that  they  want  air  travel  to 
be  as  safe  as  humanly  possible.  And 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  response  to  the 
public  desires  for  increased  levels  of 
aviation  safety.  Congress  passed  the 
ADAP  bin.  The  aviation  trust  fund 
was  set  up  to  improve  system  safety. 
Since  then  all  airline  passengers  have 
paid  an  8-percent  ticket  tax  to  make 
their  flights  safer.  All  general  aviation 
pilots  have  paid  a  7-cents-per-gallon 
fuel  tax  to  make  their  flights  safer. 

Everything  went  well  with  the  trust 
fund  for  a  few  days  until  some  une- 
lected  officials  got  in  the  act.  The  PAA 
Administrator  and  the  OMB  Director 
got  together  and  decided  to  use  the 
safety  money  to  make  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  look  smaller. 

Since  then  they  and  their  successors 
have  succeeded  to  the  point  of  amass- 
ing about  S3  billion  in  uncommitted 
surplus.  But  In  the  process  they 
amassed  many  enemies,  some  of  whom 
are  in  Congress.  Finally,  the  adminis- 
tration noted  that  the  size  of  the  sur- 
plus was  getting  embarrassing,  so  they 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  unload  it  on 
day-to-day  operations  and  mainte- 
nance expenses.  Of  course,  this  was 
not  Congress  intended  purpose  for  the 
trust  fund.  PAA  also  noted  the  rapidly 
rising  prices  in  the  fine  arts  market, 
and  cleverly  used  $200,000  of  safety 
money  to  invest  in  sculpture  at  Atlan- 
te  airport. 

I  questioned  Langhome  Bond  on  all 
this  at  recent  hearings.  I  said  that  I 
wished  the  PAA  Administrator  would 
be  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  increased 
aviation  safety  Instead  of  a  collabora- 
tor with  OMB.  I  said  it  was  sad  that 
the  agency  charged  with  aviation 
safety  had  to  be  begged  to  spend 
safety  money  from  a  safety  trust  fund 
on  safety  projects. 

I  must  admit,  his  response  made 
sense.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's team.  He  must  espouse  the 
President's  larger  objectives.  Although 
he  did  not  mention  it,  he  obviously 
saw  what  happened  to  his  former  boss. 
Brock  Adams,  who  apparently  was  not 
a  team  player.  I  can  understand  Mr. 
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Bond's  motives,  although  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily agree  with  them. 

Let  us  look  now  at  what  this  team 
playing  is  doing  to  the  PAA  R.  &  D. 
budget  request  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  The  administration's  proposed 
ADAP  bill  requests  $90  million  in  1981 
increasing  linearly  to  $110  million  In 
1985.  But  let  us  factor  In  Inflation  at 
10  percent  and  talk  In  terms  of  con- 
stant 1979  dollars.  In  this  frame  of  ref- 
erence, the  requests  drop  from  $81 
million  In  1981  down  to  $58  million  in 
1985. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  yester- 
day's Presidential  budget  the  PAA  R. 
&  D.  request  dropped  down  to  $85  mil- 
lion—from the  $90  million  in  their  ear- 
lier ADAP  proposal.  So  perhaps  I 
should  lower  all  my  estimates  by  $5 
million.  That  would  leave  a  little  over 
$50  million  in  1985  for  R.  <Sc  D. 

Now  with  this  declining  budget  PAA 
must,  of  course,  complete  work  on 
many  ongoing  projects  like  collision 
avoidance  and  postcrash  safety.  But 
they  must  also  complete  the  develop- 
ment in  the  next  5  years  for  a  new 
ATC  computer  system  which  will  cost 
nearly  $2  billion.  To  do  this,  Al  Al- 
brecht  and  company  better  start  to 
practice  walking  on  water. 

Because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
fulfillljig  these  existing  commitments 
with  a  declining  budget,  I  suggest  that 
you  change  the  name  of  this  confer- 
ence from  "New  Initiatives"  to  "No 
Initiatives."  I  do  not  want  to  demean 
the  concept  of  PAA  consultetion  with 
the  users.  I  Just  feel  that  the  next  5 
years  will  see  a  lot  more  funds  cut  and 
programs  scrubbed  than  new  starts  or 
new  initiatives. 

I  turn  now  to  two  tactical .  errors 
which  I  think  the  users  made  In  this 
so-called  new  initiatives  process.  First, 
every  manager  knows  that  in  years  of 
shrinking  budgets,  you  have  to  set  pri- 
orities. The  high  priority  programs  are 
spared,  and  the  others  are  axed.  But 
the  users  went  through  the  whole  new 
initiatives  process  without  setting  pri- 
orities. So  who  gets  this  powerful  tool? 
PAA.  And  since  the  users  made  many 
more  recommendations  than  could 
possibly  be  funded,  nearly  everything 
PAA  picked  has  been  covered  in  one  of 
the  many  user  recommendations.  This 
allows  the  PAA  to  pick  and  choose  as 
they  please  and  still  claim  the  overall 
result  has  user  support. 

The  second  tactical  error  of  the 
users  involves  the  timing  of  today's 
PAA  response  to  the  user  recommen- 
dations. Although  the  President's 
budget  was  released  yesterday,  FAA's 
response  document  was  written  prior 
to  that  in  order  to  prepare  for  today's 
January  conference  date.  So  naturally 
no  budget  figures  could  be  included  in 
the  written,  response.  The  result  is  a 
lot  of  words—some  rather  ambiguous— 
but  no  dollar  flgurel  Personally.  I'd 
rather  have  waited  a  month  to  see  the 
dollar  figures  and  how  they  changed 
as  a  result  of  user  recommendations. 

So  the  users  made  recommendations 
without    priorities    and    received    re- 
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sponses  without  fimdlng  Information. 
In  my  opinion,  this  detracts  from  the 
usefulness  of  the  exchange.  I  certainly 
want  to  see  tliat  funding  information, 
and  I  plan  to  request  it  from  PAA. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  one  obser- 
vation from  my  position  on  both  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee.  As  the  flow  of  R.  it 
D.  products  dries  up.  the  flow  of  regu- 
latory products  increases.  So  it  is 
today  we  see  more  rules,  regulations, 
airspace  restrictions.  limitations, 
quotas,  time  slot  allocations,  and 
charges.  I  would  like  to  see  this  trend 
turned  around. 

What  I  propose  to  do,  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  Chairman  Tom  Harkhi 
of  the  Transportation,  Aviation  and 
Comnnmlcations  Subcommittee,  is  to 
derail  PAA  from  its  5-year  march 
downhill  in  real  R.  &  D.  dollars.  We 
hope  to  obtein  language  in  the  ADAP 
bill  requiring  annual  authorizations 
for  R.  &  D.— rather  than  one  5-year 
authorization.  These  annual  authori- 
zations would  come  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  our  subcommittee.  Drawing 
from  the  $3  billion  trust  fimd  surplus, 
we  would  hope  to  authorize  the 
amount  required  to  get  the  safety  Job 
done— not  the  amoimt  the  OMB  bean- 
counters  feel  like  releasing.  Tom 
Harkin  and  I  hope  you,  the  users,  will 
support  us  In  our  efforts  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  siiift  gears 
and  say  this  to  Al  Albrecht,  Neal 
Blake.  Joe  DelBalzo,  Bob  Wedan,  and 
Slg  Porltzky:  I  would  not  try  to  get 
you  more  R.  &  D.  money  if  I  did  not 
think  you  could  use  it  wisely .• 


TOMORROW'S  LEADERS- 
SERVICE  ACADEMY  NOMINEES 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOT7SX  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1989 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  annual  events 
wliich  I  enjoy  is  the  nomination  of 
students  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict to  our  Nation's  armed  service 
academies. 

I  make  it  a  practice  to  make  the  se- 
lection  process  as  deserving  as  possible 
for  the  nominee.  The  criterion  set 
down  by  my  reviewing  committee  is 
rigid  and  demanding.  This  insures  that 
the  best  and  brightest  will  represent 
my  district  and  its  communities  at  the 
service  academies. 

This  year  I  have  nominated  12  out- 
standing young  men  and  women  from 
my  district  for  appointment  to  the 
service  academies.  I  am  sure  that  my 
constituents  join  their  families  and  me 
in  wishing  them  well.  Whether  they 
attend  a  service  academy  or  not.  these 
young  people  are  a  credit  to  their  com- 
munity and  their  country,  and  repre- 
sent the  abilities  which  characteriie 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
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The  following  students  have  been 
nominated  to  all  three  of  the  service 
academies  and  have  been  recommend- 
ed to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis, and  the  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs: 

Carole  Fitach.  Westminster  Hich  School: 
Gregory  Diss,  Cypresa  High  School:  and 
David  Rocha.  Saddleback  Hish  School. 

The  following  students  have  been 
nominated  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
at  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis: 

NIU  Hithe.  Westminster  High  School; 
Wade  Prather.  Cypress  High  School:  Jef- 
frey Ramos,  Garden  Grove  High  School: 
and  Mark  McLean,  La  Quinta  High  School. 

My  nominees  for  the  Air  Force 
Academy  at  Colorado  SpHngs  are: 

David  Gabriel,  Cypress  High  School; 
Christopher  Brown.  St.  John  Bosco  High 
Schoo^.  and  RandaD  Warrick,  Western  Higb 
SchooL 

My  nominee  to  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  is: 
Richard  Austin.  Loara  High  SchooL 

My  nominee  to  the  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point  is: 
Irene  Thomas.  Paclf  lea  High  School.* 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE- 
TOMBIOBEE  WATERWAY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  author- 
ized In  1946.  the  Tenn-Tom  was  inves- 
tigated in  1950  and  1951  by  the  Investi- 
gative staff  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  which  found  that 
the  economic  Justification  of  the  proj- 
ect was  based  on  tonnage  estimates 
which  were  worthless.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
would  not  be  1.13  to  1.  but  rather  only 
0.27  to  1.  The  committee  found  that 
the  corps  had  laid  plans  to  almost 
double  the  width:  "The  proposed  ulti- 
mate width  was  net  170  feet  but.  in- 
stead. 300  feet."  In  response  to  the 
committee's  demand  for  an  explana- 
tion, the  corps  replied: 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wat«vay  Is 
authorized  for  a  width  of  170  feel.  To  In- 
crease this  width  to  300  feet  would  require 
additional  authorizing  legislation  by  the 
Congress  .  .  .  The  authority  delegated  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  by  Congress  to  make 
necessary  modification  of  authorized  proj- 
ects does  not  extend  to  major  increases  in 
project  scope,  such  as  that  which  would  be 
involved  in  widening  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway. 

As  a  result  of  its  1950-51  investiga- 
tion, the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee placed  the  project  in  the  "de- 
ferred for  restudy"  category,  where  It 
remained  for  roughly  15  years.  In  1968 
the  corps  resiuned  study  of  the  project 
and  found  it  to  be  economically  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  a  channel  wider 
than  170  feet.  In  1967,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  responded  to  the  corps' 
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request  for  authority  to  expand  the 
project  width  by  apjvoving  a  300-foot 
channel  for  purposes  of  future  plan- 
ning. The  corps  never  requested  con- 
struction authorization  for  the  300- 
foot  channel  frmn  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  from  the  Congress.  Nev- 
ertheless, construction  funds  were 
first  appropriated  in  1971. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members.  I 
would  like  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticles for  their  review: 

[From  the  McGraw-HCTs  Construction 
WeeUy.  Feb.  8, 1979] 

Tenn-Tom  Traps  Corts  in  Pouticai.  Wsb 

For  30  years  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  tazu^  in  a  web  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  vmnrittrA  with  its  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway,  now  under  con- 
struction In  Alabanut  and  MlsaiaslppL  So 
long.  In  fact,  has  the  Tenn-Tom  been  both  a 
regional  boon  and  an  adminlstratlTe  bead- 
ache  that  history  hat  begun  to  repeat  itself. 

Authorised  by  Congrea  in  194S,  Tenn- 
Tom  was  tnvesticated  in  1960  by  a  House 
Appropriattona  sabcommlttee  whose  19S1 
report  found  the  project  lacking  In  econom- 
ic justification,  with  a  beneflt-oost  ratio  of 
0.2S  to  1. 

The  subcommittee  uncovered  material 
'•which  clearly  Inrikated  that  the  [Corps'] 
proposed  ultimate  width  lor  two-way  navi- 
gation of  the  project  wsa  not  170  ft.  (as  au- 
thorized] bat,  instead.  300  ft." 

The  subcommittee  demanded  an  explana- 
tion, and  Om  (Met  of  engtneen  at  Uiat  time 
acknowledged  that  the  Tenn-Tom  "is  au- 
thorized for  a  width  of  170  ft.  To  increase 
this  width  to  300  ft.  would  require  addition- 
al authorizing  legislation  by  the  Congress." 

The  Corps  finally  began  building  the  proj- 
ect In  1972  at  a  width  of  300  ft.  The  only  au- 
thority It  cited  for  not  building  the  author- 
ized 170-ft.  ctiannel  was  a  1967  memo  by 
then  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Stanley  R. 
Resor,  allowing  the  change  "so  that  further 
planning  may  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  300- 
ft.-wide  waterway." 

The  amtrfgulty  of  the  memo  and  the 
Corps'  failure  to  return  to  Congress  landed 
them  in  federal  court,  challenged  by  a  law- 
suit filed  two  years  ago  by  the  Louisville 
and  NaahTQle  Railroad  and  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  (EDF).  An  eight-day 
hearing  on  ttie  legality  of  the  Tenn-Tom 
concluded  In  Greenville,  Mias.,  last  week. 

The  plaintiffs  liave  aaked  Federal  District 
Judge  William  C.  Keady  to  enjoin  further 
oonstruetlon  of  the  |1.67-billioa  project 
until  the  Corps  asks  Congreai  for  its  formal 
approval  of  the  300-ft  width  and  other 
ctianges.  A  ruling  could  come  within  a  few 
weeks. 

BIG  CONSUUCIIOH 

About  25  percent  complete  now,  the  Tenn- 
Tom  is  the  largest  waterway  project  in  the 
lilstory  of  the  Corpa,  Unking  the  Tennessee 
and  Tomblgbee  wa^nsheda  by  a  27-mIle  cut 
through  a  divide  in  the  iiUls  of  northeast 
Mississippi.  The  232-mile  waterway  would 
extend  from  Pickwick  Lake  south  to  Demop- 
olis,  Ala.,  where  it  would  meet  the  existing 
Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  Waterway,  some 
217  miles  above  If  obHe.  Tbe  project  consists 
of  ttiree  segments:  the  divide  cut.  a  canal 
aectton  that  wHl  parallel  the  east  fork  of  the 
Tomblgbee  for  about  4S  mUes.  and  a  160- 
mile  river  sectloa.  A  system  of  10  locks  and 
dams,  requiring  U  milli<m  eu.  yd.  of  con- 
crete, will  impound  a  chain  of  long,  shallow 
lakes  with  a  iiavlgatkm  tbaxmei  9  to  12  ft 
deep  and  300  ft  wide.  Scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  1986.  the  job  requires  ezcavatlon  of 
308  million  cu.  yd.  of  material,  about  tialf  of 
it  fKMn  the  divide  cut 
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PoUtieal  nppoit  for  the  proJeeC  In  the 
South  and  in  Concrea  has  been  >traiic  '^ 
dant  remember  a  stn^  member  of  Ooo- 
gieas  who  opposed  this  ivojeet.''  said  Sen. 
John  C  Stennia  (D-MIm.)  during  Approprt- 
atlona  Canamtttee  hearings  on  Tenn-Toaa 
last  year.  One  reaaoo  may  be  liia  active  sup- 
port whfc:h  last  year  tnduded  a  call  to  the 
General  Aooounttng  Office  <OAO>  that  re- 
sulted in  the  termination  of  that  agency's 
investigation  of  Tenn-Tom  (ENR  5/11/78 
p.  9). 

The  GAG  investigation  followed  an  earlier 
report  by  tlie  Army  Audit  Agency  claiming 
the  Corps  had  failed  to  Inelude  $344  miUlan 
In  the  Tenn-Tom  estimate  wlien  it  started 
construction  in  197X  The  agency  claimed 
only  work  in  approved  design  aaemorsn- 
dums  was  included  in  the  OonM*  cost  figure 
and.  therefore,  called  the  eostrbeneflt  ratio 
for  the  project  suspect  (ENR  4/27/78  p.  11). 
vamQ  oooar  noBT 

Attorneys  for  the  railroad  and  EDF.  led 
by  Joseph  V.  Ksraganis.  plan  to  addrea 
oost-beneflt  and  environmental  iaraes  in 
suboequent  suits  if  they  lose  on  the  auttiori- 
ty  question.  Judge  Keady  elected  to  hear 
the  authority  issue  first  slnoe  the  other 
questions  will  be  moot  If  he  finds  the  canal 
IslUegaL 

Keady,  65,  is  particularly  qualified  to  try 
the  case.  He  was  a  nationally  known  mari- 
time lawyer  for  some  32  years,  representing 
both  railroad  and  towboat  interests  during 
the  post-war  expansion  of  the  barge  Indus- 
try. 

At  issue  Is  whether  the  Corps  overstepped 
its  bounds  and  violated  Its  "discretionary" 
authority  to  make  the  following  ptiysicsl 
ciianges  in  the  Tenn-Tom  between  1946  and 
today: 

E:xpansion  from  a  170  to  a  300-ft-wide  wa- 
terway. 

Increase  In  depth  from  9  to  12  ft  In  por- 
tions of  the  river  section. 

Addition  of  five  dams  to  create  a  ctialn  of 
lakes,  as  opposed  to  a  diked  waterway,  in 
the  canal  section. 

Addition  of  19  river  boid  cutoffs  to  the  22 
authorised  for  the  river  section,  resulting  in 
sn  overland  esnal  that  dissects  rather  than 
follows  the  Tomblgbee  between  Columbus 
and  Amory. 

Increase  In  depth  of  five  of  the  10  locks  in 
the  system. 

ooars' ncrsiisi 

Lt  Oen.  John  W.  Marls.  Cliief  of  Engi- 
neera,  testified  last  we^  that  these  alter- 
ations were  "minor  modifications"  within 
the  discreCionary  authority  granted  to  the 
1946  Tnm-Tom  legislation,  "Tm  not  sure 
that  every  time  we  think  there's  the  least 
question  of  autliority  that  we  have  to  run 
iMiek  to  Congress  asking  wliat  does  tills 
mean  or  what  does  that  mean."  he  stated. 

Morris  held  that  the  increase  In  channel 
wktth  to  800  ft  was  permiarible  partly  be- 
cause of  wliat  lie  termed  the  "genoous" 
language  in  the  1946  act  calling  for  a  Tenn- 
Tom  channel  depth  of  "not  less  than  9  ft" 
and  a  bottom  width  of  "not  less  than  170  ft 
in  the  river  and  canal  section  and  160  ft  in 
the  dhride  cut" 

However,  the  dilef  of  the  Corps'  engineei^ 
ing  division  in  Washington.  D.C.  said  In  a 
depodtion  takoi  last  December  ttiat  the 
terms  "minimum  bottom  width"  and  "and 
not  less  thsn  170  ft"  were  engineering  no- 
menclature for  providing  minimum  navigik 
tional  clearances. 

njunmra  Mm  OS 

Internal  Corps'  memorandums  Introduced 
into  Uie  trial  reood.  over  the  objections  of 
Justice  Departznent  attorneys  reprfsentlng 
the  Corps,  suggest  some  of  tlie  reasons  for 
the  construction  changes.  For  example.  In 
1978.  sooording  to  one  memo,  the  Corps 
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noted  that  the  Tooibicbee  River  south  of 
Demopolii  ii  "more  crookdd  than  a  baml  of 
■nakea."  The  averace  tow  on  that  aectlon  of 
the  river  l>  four  barges,  due  to  channel  re- 
strictions and  frequent  hla^  water.  Since 
19M.  however,  the  Corps  had  figured  on  a 
MO-ft-wide  waterway  carnring  two-way. 
ei^t-barge  tows  from  Plckwidi  pool  in  Ten- 
nessee close  to  4M  miles  south  to  Mobile. 
This  300-ft  assimption  formed  the  basis  for 
the  navigation  benefits  and  benefit-cost 
ratios  reported  to  Congress  through  the 
spring  of  1975. 

Maintaining  the  beneflu  reported  to  Con- 
gress, the  Onps  reallaed.  would  require 
bend  widening  cutoffs,  bridge  relocations, 
and  the  addition  of  duplicate  locks  at  De- 
mopolis  and  CoffeyviUe  to  handle  the  com- 
uned  tonnage  from  the  Tenn-Tom  and  the 
Upper  Black  Warrior.  None  of  these  im- 
provements were  authorized  by  Congress, 
however. 

By  November,  1976.  top  Corps  officials 
had  decided  the  300-ft  waterway  was  au- 
thoriKd  as  far  south  as  Demopolis.  but  that 
the  Corps  would  have  to  return  to  Congress 
for  an  okay  on  the  lower  Tombigbee  im- 
provements. Nevertheless,  the  memos  indi- 
cate that  the  benefits  for  the  project  contin- 
ued to  be  predicated  m  the  assumption  of 
ah  eventual  300-ft  channel  to  Mobile.  "If  we 
do  assume  the  cutoffs  will  be  provided"  a 
Corps  planner  wrote  in  a  November.  1975. 
memo.  "We  are  .  .  .  adopting  the  camel's 
nose  or  Incremental  approach  to  project 
construction." 

[Prom  the  Coal  Week.  Feb.  12. 1979] 

ToMBiGBXx's  Goal  fob  Coal  Movnoirrs:  A 

"PrnDazAM" 

The  $1.600-milllon  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  is  pegged  in  large  part  on  coal 
shipments,  deriving  a  full  70  percent  of  Its 
oost-beneflt  Justification  from  Its  ability  to 
link  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  port  of 
MobUe. 

A  federal  Judge  is  expected  to  rule  in  a 
few  months  on  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Louis- 
ville A  NaahvUle  Railroad,  challenging  the 
authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
widen  the  235-mUe  waterway. 

One  unexamined  issue  In  the  years  of  liti- 
gation and  controversy  over  this  largest 
public  works  project  in  US  history  is  wheth- 
er or  not  coal  operators  and  shippers  will 
use  it.  Coal  Week  correspondent  James 
Branscome  sheds  some  light  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

In  1974.  in  response  to  a  dramatic  $500- 
million  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway  (TTW),  the 
Mobfle  District  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers commissioned  Kearney  Management 
Associates  of  Chicago  to  conduct  a  new 
study  of  the  canal's  potential  navigation 
beoefita.  In  its  "Evaluation  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Economics  of  the  TTW,"  published  in 
early  1978.  Kearney  estimated  that  28-mil- 
llon  tons  of  commerce  would  move  over  the 
TTW  tai  Its  first  year  of  operation.  1986. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  total  commerce— 
18.4-mllllon  tons— would  be  a  down-bound 
coaL 

More  than  half  of  the  coal  tonnage,  9.9- 
miUlon  tons,  would  originate  in  northern  Al- 
abama and  southeastern  Tennessee  and  find 
Its  way  to  the  export  (presumably  metallur- 
gical) market  through  McDuffie  Island  Ter- 
minal at  MobOe.  Kearney's  coal  traffic  esti- 
mate  became  the  major  factor  in  keeping 
the  TTWs  benefit-cost  raUo  above  unity. 

*VBT  TOW  or  COAL  TO  MOBILB? 

WhOe  opinions  vary  widely  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  TTW  will  Induce  new  coal  de- 
wlopraent  in  southeastern  Kentucky  and 
••stem  Tennessee,  most  coal  operators,  sale 
■genu  and  Industry  observers  In  recent  in- 
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tervlewB  say  Kearney  overestimated  the 
production  potential  for  southern  Tennes- 
see. Kearny  estimated  that  the  Chattanoo- 
ga Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  eco- 
nomic area  (northwestern  Oeorgia.  north- 
eastern Alaiwms  and  southern  Tennessee) 
would  produce  7.2-miUion  tons  of  export 
met  coal  that  would  move  over  the  canal  in 
1986. 

The  Corps  is  "pipe  dreaming"  If  it  antici- 
pates 7-  to  g-mlUlon  tons  of  export  met  coal 
moving  on  the  TTW  out  of  southern  Ten- 
nessee's Sequatchie  and  Walden's  Ridge 
areas,  according  to  Bill  Allison,  president  of 
Tennessee  C^onsolidated.  a  subsidiary  of 
A.T.  Massey  and  one  of  the  largest  export 
met  coal  producers  In  the  southern  moun- 
tains. 

Pete  Serodino,  the  largest  marine  contrac- 
tor on  the  Tennessee  River,  says  the  Kear- 
ney figures  "would  mean  every  ton  pro- 
duced in  this  area  would  have  to  go  to 
MobUe,  and  I  Just  don't  see  that  happen- 
ing." Serodino,  who  builds  barge  terminals 
as  weU  as  barges  and  tugboats,  says  the  $3.5- 
mlllion  figure  for  Oraysvllle  is  "entirely  out 
of  reason"  and  declares  that  there  is  "no 
hope"  for  3-million  tons  moving  through 
Chattanooga.  Among  the  factors  cited  by 
Allison.  Serodino  and  others  are  the  current 
condition  of  the  export  market.  TVA  pur- 
chasing practices,  extraction  problems,  lim- 
ited reserves,  lack  of  adequate  preparation 
plants  and  terminal  faclllUes.  and  the  quan- 
tum leap  in  production  that  would  be  re- 
quired. 

In  1977,  Tennessee  produced  Just  over  10- 
mlllion  tons  of  coal,  most  of  It  in  the  north- 
eastern area.  Southern  Tennessee  (primar- 
ily Tennessee  Consoydated)  exported  about 
1-milllon  tons  of  coal.  John  K.  Irish  Coal 
Sales  and  Smith  Coal  Sales  accounted  for 
another  500,000  tons  In  northwestern  (jeor- 
gia,  northeastern  Alabama,  and  southern 
Tennessee.  The  Kearney  scenario,  then, 
would  require  nearly  a  500  percent  increase 
in  export  production  from  the  Chattanooga 
area  in  a  7-year  span. 

•Seven  million  tons  of  coal  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  to  be 
coming  out  of  the  southern  Cumoerlanos," 
obser\'es  Dale  Studer.  president  of  Sequat- 
chie Valley  Coal,  which  mined  300.000  tons 
of  steam  coal  In  southern  Tennessee  in  1977. 
"1  doubt  very  much  that  there  could  be  that 
much  coal  produced  by  1986.  There  certain- 
ly would  have  to  be  a  doubling  or  tripling  of 
coal  production  in  the  state,  because  not  all 
of  it  is  going  down  that  canal." 

An  October  1978  "Coal  Resources"  study 
by  3R  Corp.  for  the  Corps  MobUe  District 
shows  that  Tennessee's  annual  production 
will  actually  decline  from  10.3-million  tons 
in  1977  to  10-mllllon  tons  in  1986. 

Rudy  Lane,  president  of  Arrow  Transpor- 
tation, one  of  the  largest  commercial  barge 
lines  operating  on  the  Tennessee  River,  says 
that  the  Corps'  tonnage  figures  for  south- 
em  Tennessee  "are  not  that  fantastic 
There  are  enough  reserves  in  those  fields  to 
last  practically  Indefinitely."  This  is,  of 
course,  true  for  southeastern  Kentucky.  But 
3R'8  study  shows  this  Isn't  the  case  for 
southern  Tennessee. 

TEMHESSEC'S  RKSERVES  WOULD  BK  DEPLETED 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  (BOM)  demonstrat- 
ed reserve  base  (January  1976)  In  the  16 
coal-bearing  counties  of  southern  Tennessee 
totals  257-million  tons.  In  its  coal  resources 
study  for  the  Corps,  3R  "refined"  BOM's  es- 
timates of  "coal  reserves"  to  caloUate  the 
"recoverable  or  mineable  reserves"  that 
could  potentially  move  on  the  TTW.  The  3R 
study  shows  that  these  same  10  counties 
have  109-mlllion  tons  of  recoverable  coal.  If 
coal  leaves  southern  Tennessee  at  the  rate 
Kearney  estimates,  all  of  southern  Tennes- 
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see's  current  recoverable  reserves  would  be 
depleted  in  15  years  or  around  the  year 
2000— weU  before  the  end  of  the  50-year  eco. 
nomlc  life  of  the  canal.  (Kearney's  studies 
are  based  on  that  50  year  reference.) 

When  Kearney  was  conductUig  its  survey 
In  1975,  many  coal  companies  were  mapping 
plans  for  southern  Tennessee  which  since 
have  been  shelved.  The  most  significant  of 
these  shelvlngs  occurred  at  Amax,  which 
had  expected  to  export  1-mIllion  t/y  from 
reserves  It  owns  In  Sequatchie,  Bledsoe  and 
Van  Buren  counties.  The  states  Water 
Quality  Control  Board,  however,  denied 
Amax  a  permit  in  January  1977.  Some  ob- 
servers feel  Amax  is  "Ucklng  Its  wounds, 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  come  back." 
But  Studer  feels  the  board's  decision  "lias 
quite  a  severe  impact  on  the  way  that  major 
producers  look  at  southeastern  Tennessee." 
In  any  case,  there  hasn't  lieen  any  change 
In  the  law  or  regulations  that  led  to  the 
Amax  decision. 

TVA  navigation  department  officials  say 
that  If  ail  proposed  terminals  are  approved 
and  built,  there  will  be  adequate  facilities  to 
handle  TTW  tonnage.  Best  estimates  by 
TVA  and  private  operators  fot  flow-through 
capacity  for  all  existing  and  proposed  termi- 
nals from  Harrlman,  TN  to  Stevenson.  AL 
fall  short  of  7.2-milion  tons,  however.  (This 
excludes  two  facilities  which  are  running 
TVA  steam  coal  at  capacity.)  Moreover,  a 
proposed  terminal  facility  at  Bridgeport.  AL 
receivea  so  much  local  opposition  that  the 
Corps  denied  the  permit.  Opposition  also 
has  been  raised  to  proposed  terminals  at 
Soddy-Daisy,  Dayton  and  Oak  Ridge. 

Currently  there  is  only  one  preparation 
plant  operating  In  southern  Tennessee 
(owned  by  Tennessee  Consolidated).  Allison 
feels  there  are  not  enough  continuous 
blocks  of  mineable  coal  In  the  region  to  Jus- 
tify increasing  capacity  to  7-mlllIon  tons. 
The  Goldflelds  subsidiary  and  Dayton 
Mining  each  have  plans  for  a  preparation 
plant,  but  the  total  throughput  capacity  for 
both  plants  is  less  than  1-mUlion  tons. 

Whether  or  not  the  Corps  might  voluntar- 
ily (or  as  a  result  of  force)  take  another  in- 
depth  look  at  the  economics  of  the  TTW 
isn't  clear.  But,  the  agency  does  report  to 
Congress  each  year  on  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
as  It  seeks  authorization  to  spend  funds  on 
the  project.* 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HANLEY  IN 
SUPPORT  OP  NEW  MAIL 
FRAUD  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  help 
protect  Americana  from  a  continuing 
$600  million  a  year  loss  to  mall  fraud 
operators. 

Literally  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
can  be  saved  if  we  improve  the  legal 
tools  needed  for  the  effective  use  of 
civil  sanctions  by  the  Postal  Service 
against  mall  schemes  which  are  re- 
sponsible each  year  for  thousancis  of 
cases  of  financial  harm  and  tragedy. 

As  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  I  per- 
sonally have  heard  testimony  on  mail 
fraud  schemes   which   have   as  their 
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target  the  elderly,  the  unemployed, 
and  the  sick.  BCail  fraud  operations  In- 
crease, even  though  (rimlnal  convio 
tlons  for  mall  fraud  also  increase.  The 
lure  of  great  profits  draws  more  opera- 
tors into  the  field  The  need  to  curb 
such  profits  through  injimctions.  mail 
stop  orders,  and  civil  fines  is  obvloiis. 

This  legislation  provides  new  tools 
lor  the  Postal  Service  to  protect  the 
majority  of  consumers  before  harm  is 
done  and  savings  lost. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service  may  go  to  a  mail  pro- 
moter and  demand  in  return  for  com- 
pensation a  product  advertised  for  sale 
through  the  mail.  The  product  may 
then  be  tested  by  the  Postal  Service 
without  the  present  necessity  of  wait- 
ing for  the  return  by  mail  of  a  product 
ordered  by  mall  before  testing  can 
begin.  This  change  is  necessary  be- 
cause new  mail  fraud  schemes  depend 
on  one-shot  mailings  of  their  product 
in  order  to  evade  Postal  Service  Inves- 
I  tigation.  By  the  time  that  investiga- 

tion has  taken  place,  the  operator  al- 
ready has  closed  shop  and  moved  on. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  viola- 
tion of  a  mall  stop  order  will  subject  a 
violator  to  a  possible  $10,000  fine  for 
each  violation.  This  provision  is  neces- 
sary because  the  mail  stop  order, 
which  directs  a  postmaster  to  inter- 
cept mail  to  a  specific  address  within 
his  jurisdiction  and  return  to  sender 
all  remittances  in  response  to  a  mall 
fraud  or  false  pretense  scheme,  now 
can  be  evaded  by  merely  changing  the 
address  of  the  scheme.  A  civil  fine  for 
violation  of  an  order  which  may  be  ap- 
pealed as  a  matter  of  law  to  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  will  be  directed  at  a 
person  or  a  corporation,  thus  making  a 
violation  a  matter  of  personal  or  cor- 
porate responsibility.  This  change  is 
necessary  to  over(x>me  the  neutralizing 
of  the  mail  stop  order  process  by 
merely  changing  the  address  of  the 
mail  order  operation. 

The  bill  then  provides  two  new  rem 
edies  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
which  will  prevent  loss  to  the  consum- 
er, rather  than  waiting  for  years  to  go 
by  to  obtain  a  criminal  mail  fraud  con- 
viction. 

Two  thousand  criminal  convictions 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  UJS.  NA- 
TIONALS UVINO  AND  WORK- 
ING OVERSEAS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  AULunAg 

nr  THE  HOTTSB  Or  RKPSSSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

would  like  to  (x>ntinue  with  the  pref- 
ace of  the  report  prepared  by  the 
American  Citizens  Abroad  on  the 
treatment  of  UJS.  nationals  living  and 
working  overseas. 

RxroKT  at  Aimtnsw  Cimm  Abwmb 

In  1979.  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent enacted  PubUc  Iaw  96-60.  Section  407 
of  tills  act  is  an  amendment  to  the  previous- 
ly mandated  study.  The  Congress  stated  in 
the  preamble  to  the  new  seetkm  that: 
"American  Statutes  and  Regulattons  should 
be  designed  so  as  not  to  create  competitive 
disadvantage  for  Individual  American  dti- 
sens  living  abroad  or  working  in  internation- 
al markets." 

The  record  shorn  that  the  Congress  Is 
conoemed  not  only  with  analystog  Individu- 
al laws  and  regulations  and  their  affect  on 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  Americans 
abroad,  or  their  affect  on  the  ability  of 
Americans  tb  compete  abroad,  but  also  with 
the  more  fundamental  questions  of  the 
basic  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  its 
citizens  abroad.  Indeed  It  Is  generally  recog- 
nized that  such  a  policy  clarification  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  analysis  of  bow  b^vidu- 
al  issues  of  laws  and  regulations  can  l>e  de- 
termined to  hK  non-discriminatory  or  com- 
petitively helpful  or  hannf uL 

AMBUCAa  ClTimiS  ABROAD 

In  the  summer  of  1978,  a  group  of  over- 
seas Americans  created  a  new  organization. 
American  Citizens  Abroad,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  the  President  carry  out 
the  study  that  had  been  mandated  by  the 
Congress.  ACA  gathered  information  from 
hundreds  of  overseas  citizens.  ACA  studied 
the  myriad  statutes  and  regulations  that 
affect  Americans  abroad.  And,  ACA  pre- 
pared a  report  identifying  fifty  Issues  that 
needed  to  be  adoressea  by  tne  i^esident  in 
his  report  to  the  Congress.  ACA's  first 
report  was  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  on  December  18th,  1978. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  FIRST  REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

On  August  27th.  1979.  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  Report  on  Equitable 
Treatment  of  United  States  Citizens  Over- 
seas. The  submission  of  this  report  came  as 
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preventive  medicine  needed  to  protect  overseas  Americans. 
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order  industry  as  well  as  consumers,  had  offered  the  Congress  was  a  list  of  issues 

The  mail  order  Industry,  which  gross-  that  had  already  been  identified  by  ACA 

es  $60  billion  a  year,  depends  on  the  with  little  of  substance  in  suggesting  redress 

trust  of  the  consumer,  and  that  trust  or  even  accepting  that  redress  in  the  name 
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schemes.  A  full  restoration  of  that  conghessiobal  reaction  to  the  PREsmKsr's 

trust  requires  constant  vigilance  over  kepori 

mail  fraud.  This  bill  is  a  significant  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Congress 

step  in  that  direction.*  were  disturbed  by  the  President's  approach 
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to  the  study  on  overseas  Amrrtnans  as  it  was 
presented  in  his  Augui^  3Tth  Report.  Some 
took  the  trouble  to  write  faxUvktaally  to  the 
President  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  asking  tar  such  reports  from  the 
ExecutWe  Branch.  Some  specifically  asked 
the  President  to  address  the  basic  policy 
questions  of  bow  overseas  Americans  fit  Into 
the  social,  poUtlcal.  economic  and  ideokigi- 
cal  objectives  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
far  American  obligations,  rights  and  bene- 
fits are  su[>posed  to  extend  to,  or  t>e  denied 
to.  our  dtisens  whfle  they  are  away  from 
home. 

ACA'S  NEW  REPOn 

ACA  has  carried  out  another  review  of  the 
problems  confronting  Americans  Uving 
away  from  home.  This  new  review  covers 
not  only  the  Issues  ttiat  were  addressed  in 
the  first  ACA  report,  and  the  answers  to 
some  of  these  issues  as  given  in  the  Presi- 
dent's report  po  the  Congress,  but  also  at- 
tempts to  place  these  and  other  issues  into 
the  context  of  how  American  practices  en- 
hance or  hinder  the  ability  of  American  citi- 
zens to  compete  in  the  world  marketplioe. 

This  new  ACA  report  follows  below.  It  is 
structured  to  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
been  asked  by  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  new  research  effort.  The  issues  that 
were  Identified  in  the  first  ACA  report 
follow  In  the  same  numerical  sequence.  New 
issues  that  are  raised  In  this  Second  ACA 
report  follow  the  numbering  sequence  start- 
ing at  Issue  fifty-one.  A  croas-referoioe  of 
the  ACA  Issues  to  the  responses  to  some  of 
the  Issues  in  the  President's  report  Is  shown 
in  the  index  at  the  beginning  of  this  report. 
To  avoid  redundancy,  the  ACA  tasues  pre- 
viously Identified  will  be  addre— ed  anew 
only  in  summary  form.  The  President's 
analysis  will  also  be  mentioned  only  In  sum- 
mary form.  The  new  ACA  comments  on 
these  issues,  both  to  reply  to  the  President's 
report  and  to  add  new  commentary  on  their 
international  competitive  import  wm  be 
kept  as  brief  as  pomible. 

The  original  ACA  report,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's report  to  the  Congress  wiU  be  ap- 
pended to  this  new  ACA  report  for  ready 
reference.  The  issues  that  were  addrcaed  in 
the  President's  report  have  been  numbered 
for  cross-reference  purposes  In  the  order  In 
which  they  appeared  in  his  report. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND  ACA  REPORT 

It  is  beyond  diQ>ute  that  the  overseas 
American  has  greater  burdens  and  fewer 
benefits  while  he  is  away  from  home  than 
almost  all  of  his  competitors  from  other 
Free  World  countries.  The  explanation  for 
this  tmfortunate  competitive  situation 
comes  from  myriad  factors  related  to  the 
origins  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a  country,  its 
generally  insular  mentality,  its  traditional 
disdain  for  Involvement  in  overseas  markets, 
and  its  curious  xenophobia  which  spills  over 
onto  its  attitude  toward  its  own  citizens  who 
have  Kone  abroad,  for  whatever  purpose. 

The  luxury  of  such  prejudices,  wnich  may 
have  had  only  nominal  cost  in  the  past,  may 
be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  today.  For  this  reason,  the  new  Inter- 
national economic  realitlea  make  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  American  treatment  of  Its  over- 
seas citizens  imperative. 

The  overseas  American  commilhity  has  no 
natural  constituency,  representation  in  the 
Oovemment.  There  is  no  Department  of  the 
Cabinet  which  is  designed  to  look  out  for 
the  rights,  and  problems  of  overseas  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  no  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whk^  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  mtire 
spectrum  of  Issuea  that  ooncem  Americans 
living  away  from  home.  And.  unfortunately, 
there  are  no  individual  repreaentaUves  of 
the  overseas  American  community  sitting  in 
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Washington  as  the  elected  repreaenutives 
in  the  CongresB,  or  as  the  appointed  dele- 
gates of  their  Interests  anyvhere  in  the 
Administration. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all 
eyes  turn  toward  the  White  House  for  reso- 
lution of  this  complicated  problem.  No- 
where else  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
all  of  the  disparate  threads  of  this  Qordian 
knot  be  drawn  together  and  cleaved 
asimder. 

If  the  President  refuses  to  address  the 
basic  questions  that  plead  for  clarification, 
there  is  no  other  place  that  these  questions 
can  be  addressed. 

ACA.  therefore,  adds  its  voice  to  those  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
asked  the  President  to  lead  us  toward  more 
felicitous  policy.  The  questions  that  the 
President  is  invited  to  address  are  simple 
yet  quite  profound  in  their  domestic  and  in- 
ternational import.  They  are: 

1.  What  basic  policy  does  the  United 
States  have  toward  the  overseas  American 
in  terms  of  the  obligations,  rights  and  bene- 
fits that  should  be  reta&ied  by  or  denied  to 
the  overseas  American?  And,  what  Justifica- 
tion Is  there  for  any  differences  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  American  abroad  from  the 
treatment  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  re- 
mained at  home? 

a.  What  basic  policy  does  Uie  United 
States  have  toward  the  overseas  American 
in  terms  of  guaranteeing  him  the  ability  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  individuals 
of  other  nationalities  in  the  international 
markets  of  the  world?  What  justification  is 
there  for  U.8.  policies  that  impede  the  abili- 
ty of  individual  Americans  to  compete 
abroad? 

ACA  hopes  that  the  President  will  accept 
to  confront  these  questirais.  And,  subse- 
quent to  this  long-overdue  clarification  of 
basic  American  policy.  ACA  hopes  that  the 
Presldwit'i  new  report  to  the  Congress  as 
requested  by  PL  9»-«0.  Section  407,  will 
once  again  analyze  all  of  the  issqes  that 
affect  Americans  living  overseas  to  bring  all 
VS.  laws  and  regulations  into  harmony 
with  the  new  policy  guidelines  for  defining 
equity  and  international  competitive  ability. 
ACA,  once  again,  renews  its  offer  to  assist 
the  President,  members  of  his  Adminlstra- 
Uoa  and  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  in 
the  identification  of  problems  facing  over- 
seas Americans,  in  the  analysis  of  the  harm 
that  these  problems  are  causing  for  all 
Americans,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  suc- 
cessful methods  of  redress.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACRUsnrs 

IM  THI  HOUSX  or  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  aim  of  aggrandizement,  so  re- 
cently manifest  In  the  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, is  a  recurrent  phenomenon 
with  historical  roots  in  the  pre-Marx- 
ist  regime.  It  is  an  aim  which  has  cul- 
minated in  an  empire  which  stretches 
across  II  time  zones  and  covers  one- 
sixth  of  the  Earth's  land  masses.  It  is 
an  empire  comprised  of  more  than  100 
nations,  many  of  which  were  once  in- 
dependent The  Ukraine,  which  consti- 
tutes the  largest  non-Russian  nation 
both  within  the  U.SJ3JI.  and  Eastern 
Europe,  is  but  one  example  of  a  nation 
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which  fell  victim  to  this  Soviet  objec- 
tive. 

In  January  of  1918.  the  Ukraine 
flirted  with  independence,  a  flirtation 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic.  Yet 
independence  was  short-lived;  the  Rus- 
sian army  invaded  that  same  year. 
Sixty-two  years  later,  the  quest  for 
freedom  and  independence  continues. 
A  long  and  checkered  past  of  political 
dissension  and  protest  has  not  abated; 
equally  strong  are  the  protests  which 
ring  forth  from  that  captive  nation 
today. 

Russification  of  the  Ukraine  by  the 
Soviets  has  been  met  with  formidable 
challenge.  The  people  of  the  Ukraine 
continue  the  struggle  for  greater  au- 
thenticity in  culture,  language,  politics 
and  religion.  They  seek  the  basic 
human  and  civil  rights  accorded  to 
every  man  by  the  Helsinki  agreements. 
They  strive  to  shed  the  status  of  a 
captive  nation  and  remove  the  shack- 
les of  Russian  confinement.  The  quix- 
otic struggle  for  freedom  has  no  end  in 
sight.  It  is  a  quest  which  will  neverthe- 
less continue. 

The  62d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  affords  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  applaud  and  champion  the 
struggles  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  It 
further  underscores  several  lessons 
which  must  be  recorded  indelibly  in 
the  minds  of  America's  policymakers. 
First,  Russia  is  not  a  unified  empire.  It 
is  characterized  by  internal  dissent, 
cosmetically  quelled  by  force  and  mili- 
tarism, yet,  shimmerings  of  the  volca- 
no are  nonetheless  evident  Second, 
Soviet  aims  of  aggrandizement  will 
continue  to  dictate  much  of  Moscow's 
policy.  Cognizant  of  both  lessons,  the 
United  States  will  be  better  equipped 
to  not  only  champion  the  cause  oi 
human  rights,  but  to  deal  with  present 
and  future  challenges  to  the  peace  and 
freedom  which  we  have  made  our  ob- 
jective.* 


JAYCEE  WEEK 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  U 


or  vnoiKiA 
Df  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Ttietday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  over  500  young  men  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia celebrated  an  anniversary.  Sixty 
years  ago.  the  Jaycees.  formerly 
known  as  the  Jimlor  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  founded  in  St  Louis,  and 
in  1980  boasts  over  400.000  members  in 
the  United  States.  Jaycees  across 
America  are  actively  involved  in  civil 
affairs  today  as  they  have  been  over 
the  years.  They  have  tackled  problems 
in  their  communities,  their  States,  and 
on  the  national  and  international 
level— all  with  one  puri)ose  in  mind— 
the  common  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  500  young  men. 
in  10  local  chapters  in  my  district  are 
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an  integral  part  of  ISO  chapters  locat* 
ed  throughout  Virginia.  They  toil  long 
hours  on  projects  to  help  retarded 
children,  victims  of  muscular  dystro- 
phy, cystic  fibrosis.  Juvenfle  diabetes, 
and  heart  disease.  They  perform  a 
wide  range  of  community  action  and 
individual  development  programs.  All 
of  these  young  men  exemplify  their 
creed  which  states  that  "Service  to 
humanity  is  the  best  work  of  life." 

I  salute  the  Jaycees  on  their  60th 
year  of  service  to  the  people  of  north- 
em  Virginia  and  wish  at  this  time  to 
recognize  the  president's  of  those  out- 
standing chapters  located  in  the 
Eighth  District: 

Alexandria  Jaycees— President  Joe 
Saunders. 

Aimandale  Jaycees— President  Jay 
Mclyer. 

Burke  Jaycees— President  Wayne 
Prazier. 

East  Lake  Jaycees— President  Ed 
Fitzgerald. 

Franconia  Jaycees— President  Gregg 
Modesitt 

Greater  Newlngton  Jaycees— Presi- 
dent Gene  McKewan. 

Greater  Springfield  Jaycees— Presi- 
dent John  Chwat 

Mount  Vernon  Jaycees— President 
Bruce  Dilkes. 

Cardinal  Jaycees— President  Richard 
Boswin. 

Lorton  Jaycees— President  Rudy 
Owens. 

District    XXII    (22)    Director— Pat 

Milroy.« 


PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC  OP  CHINA, 
WHAT  KIND  OP  STATE? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OEOROIA 
IH  THK  HOUSI  OF  REFRCSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  this  body  saw  fit  to  pass  most-fa- 
vored-nations  status  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  This  is  a  mistake  as 
was  our  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  This  is 
also  a  basic  mistake  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  attempt  to  deal  with  so- 
called  Communist  countries  as  nation 
states.  They  are  not  nation  states  In 
the  traditional  sense  of  the  word.  In 
each  Instance  they  are  being  run  by  a 
revolutionary  instrument  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  going  by  the  name  of  the 
central    committee    of    that    party. 
Therefore,  the  constitution  of  each 
Communist  country  is  a  peculiar  in- 
strument   superficially    in   some   In- 
stances sounding  like  those  of  Western 
nations,  but  in  fact  ratifying  central 
committee  rule  of  that  nation  in  the 
name    of    international    commimism. 
The  constitution  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  no  ex6eption.  I  have 
made  a  study  of  this  matter  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  imderstand  what  we 
have  done,  what  we  have  recognized 
and  with  whom  we  are  trading.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  study.  I  will  sketch  in 
some  background  and  then  go  into  the 
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actual  structure  of  communism  In  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  shed  some  real  light  on  the 
problem  in  contrast  to  the  pious  hopes 
expressed  by  many  In  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 
The  study  follows: 

U.S.  DiTLOMATic  Rkcogritioic  Or  THX  Peo- 
ru's  Republic  or  Chiha  (PRC)  and  Uni- 

LATKBAL      ABROGATIOH      Or      THE      MUTUAL 

DETEirsB  Treaty  with  the  Rsrusuc  or 

Criha  (ROC)  ON  Taiwam 
nfTROoucnoR 

On  Dec  IS,  1978  President  Carter  an- 
nounced to  the  American  people  a  momen- 
tous foreign  policy  decision.  The  White 
Hoijse  statement  declared:  "as  of  Jan.  1. 
1979,  the  United  States  of  America  recog- 
nizes the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 
as  the  sole  legal  government  of  China.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  accords  sihillar  recognition  to 
the  United  SUtes  of  America."  While  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC. 
the  President  announced:  "on  the  same 
date.  Jan.  1979,  the  U.S.  will  notify  Taiwan 
that  it  Is  terminating  diplomatic  relations 
and  that  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  China  is  being  terminated  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  that  is,  by 
Jan.  1, 1980." 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  new  U.S.  pos- 
ture toward  the  PRC  is  only  a  logical  con- 
clusion of  the  well-known  Kisslnger-Nlxon 
"realpolltlk"  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  Chinese  communist  regime,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  notorious  Shanghai  communi- 
que Issued  during  Mr.  Nixon's  PRC  visit  on 
Feb.  22,  1972,  in  theory  recognizing  PRC 
sovereignty  over  Taiwan  (the  One  China 
Doctrine).  The  fact  remains  however,  that 
President  Carter  did  not  even  succeed  In  ex- 
tracting from  the  (Chinese  communists  a 
formal,  written  pledge  of  non-aggression 
against  Taiwan  in  exchange  for  diplomatic 
recognition. 

Vague  promises  of  peaceful  reunlficatior 
on  the  part  of  the  C^ilnese  communist  leai 
ership  and.  on  our  part  of  limited  defensive 
arm  shipments  to  Taiwan  failed  to  dispe: 
worldwide  concern,  as  Paul  Johnson,  former 
editor  of  the  New  Statesman  and  prominent 
British  author,  expressed  It  when  he  wrote. 
"Suddenly,  the  world  seems  to  be  full  of 
abandoned  American  allies."  ■ 

Attention  focused  on  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  abrogation,  the  second  part  of  Car  • 
ter'a  diplomatic  package,  consequently,  in 
the  media  and  the  Congress.  Many  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  showed  displeas- 
ure with  the  lack  of  consulUtion  by  the 
White  House.  Several  senators  and  con- 
sressmen  announced  their  Intention  to  chal- 
lenge the  President's  decision  to  abrogate  In 
the  courts. 

A  poll  taken  by  the  New  York  Times  re- 
vealed no  major  groundswell  of  favorable 
public  opinion.  Forty-five  percent  of  perMOS 
questioned  said  no  when  asked.  "Do  you 
think  that  Jimmy  Carter  should  push  for 
closer  ties  with  communist  China,  even  If 
that  means  breaking  off  relations  with  the 
nationallsU  oa  Taiwan?"  Only  37  pereent 
answered  affirmatively,  while  the  rest  gav« 
no  answer  or  replied  that  they  did  not 
know.* 

The  Issue  for  many— toreakliig  off  dlplo^ 
matte  relations  with  the  ROC  (Taiwan),  leo- 
ognized  as  an  ally  of  "long-standing"  and  aa 
economic  success  in  Asia,  obscured  the 
equally  Important  aspect  of  the^^ffldal 
United  States  recognition  of  the  communist- 
controlled  government  of  the  PRC 

RecognlUoD  was  routinely  granted,  and 
fnm  a  rather  awkwardly  f  onnulated  White 
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House  statement— "the  VJO.  reoognlni  th* 
People's  Republic  of  China  as  Uie  mikt  legal 
government  of  China"— it  la  not  dear 
whether  we  have  reoognlaed  a  new  state  or  a 
new  government  of  the  already  existing  Chi- 
nese state. 

International  law  requirements  for  the 
recognition  of  a  new  state  or  govornment 
are,  it  Is  true,  pragmatic  and  differ  from 
state  to  state.  There  are  no  flnnly  set  crite- 
ria by  the  community  of  natiras  for  the 
guidance  of  Its  members. 

In  their  recognition  policy  moat  countries 
stress  as  a  requisite  element  the  stability  of 
the  new  state  or  government  and  Its  ability 
to  effectively  exercise  control  over  the  terri- 
tory and  Its  population.  In  US  reoognltlan 
policy  of  the  1930s.  *t**'"*t  was  also  laid 
upon  the  ability  and  willingneas  of  the  new 
state  (government)  -to  engage  In  a  nomial 
relationship  and  meet  Its  International  obli- 
gations.' Unfortunately,  this  second  require- 
ment however,  has  been  deonphaatod  In 
US  recognition  practice  ainee  the  eaiiy 
19M8  (recognition  of  the  USSR  In  1933). 

In  view  of  the  past  performance  and  his- 
tory of  the  PRC  since  1949.  the  question 
arises  whether  It  has  been  wise  and  in  the 
national  Interest  to  recognize  the  PRC  and 
its  commnnlat  controlled  government  aa  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  ROC  (Taiwan), 
despite  Its  apparent  efftdent  control  of  the 
•nainland  China  territory  and  populatlan. 
BUnd  following  of  precedents  (Le„  our  pest 
recognition  of  the  USSR,  otha  People's  Re- 
publics or  "sodallst"  states)  Is  no  excuse  for 
committing  the  same  blunder  again;  and.  In 
any  case,  precedents  are  not  MmWr^  under 
international  law.  Each  state  decides  arU- 
trarlly  whnn  it  will  reoognlae.  stnoe  there  la 
no  right  to  demand  nor  duty  to  grant  recog- 
nition to  a  state  or  government 

Before  gambling  with  the  "China  oard" 
and  other  dubious  geopolitical  games  with 
"triangular"  superpower  combinations.  It 
would  be  useful  to  examine  the  nature,  mo- 
tivations and  intentions  of  the  recently  reo 
oKoizedPIU^ 

THE  RATUBX  Or  THE  TWO 

The  most  suitable  source  of  basic  Inf  otma- 
tlon  about  a  state  Is  its  own  constitution,  ee- 
pecially  In  the  case  of  the  so-called  "social- 
ist" states  organized  along  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
lines.  The  PRC  is  one  of  those  states,  and 
lU  three  oonstltuUons  (1954, 1975  and  1978) 
reflect  the  basic  principles  guiding  the  aettv- 
Itles  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China 
(CCP).  which  Is  in  total  control  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  CHilna. 

A  review  of  the  three  PRC  constitutions 
wQl  dlsdoee  strict  adherence  to  the  basle 

principles  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  general 
theory  of  state  and  law,  as  they  are  similar- 
ly applied  in  other  communist-controlled 
states.  The  preamble  and  the  guiding  princi- 
ples section  of  the  three  constitutions  are 
remarkably  similar  to  constitutions  of  other 
communist-controlled  states.  Irrespective  of 
alleged  doctrinal  disagreements. 

By  1949  the  CCP  had  achieved  vtetofy  In 
the  "civa  strife"  with  the  Kuomlntang  na- 
tionalists, and  on  October  first  of  that  year 
the  Central  PstHdcl  Oovemment  of  the 
People's  Republle  of  China  was  eetabUahed. 
lAck  of  understandlnc  of  the  tme  nature 
and  atmi  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  who 
were  perceived  by  many  In  the  US  as 
"moely  agrarian  refonneti>"  greatly  fadll- 
tated  the  communist  takeover. 

It  took  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  five 
years  to  copeOlldate  Its  oootrol  over  main- 
land China,  and  on  Septembw  30,  1954  the 
First  Natlomd  People's  Congress  adopted 
the  PRCs  ftrat  eonsUtutlon. 

A  oomparativs  analysts  of  the  1964  constl- 
tutkm  with  the  Uter  oonstltutlons  of  1978 
and  1978  reveals  two  basic  facts: 
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L  The  OOP,  devtte  — ^"ttr  ««MMM«*ifm> 
tn  the  US4  eoostttotion,  has  always  benS 
total  eootnl  of  the  PRC,  a  fact  eoutltoi 
ttonally  aanrUoned  in  the  1975  and  1971 
docomenta 

2.  The  Chinese  people  was  subjected,  be- 
tween 1954  and  1978.  to  an  experiment  of 
revoluntary  social  engineering  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale,  even  in  comparison  with  the 
U.S.S.R.' 

Artlde  one  of  the  1954  oonsUtutlaa  de- 
flBBS  the  PRC  as  a  people's  democratic 
state.  As  In  other  so-called  pe<9le's  democ- 
racies, the  CCP  total  control  was  camou- 
flaged by  Introducing  a  system  of  people's 
democratic  dictatorahlp.  The  preamble  of 
the  1964  oonstttuUan  alleges  that  this  dicta- 
tonhlp  irezerdsed  by  a  "broad  people's 
demoeratle  united  tront  mmpotd  of  aO 
democratic  riassw.  demoeratle  parttas  and 
groups,  and  popular  organtattoiM"  which 
are  "led  by  the  CCP."  This  to  the  only  In- 
stance when  the  CCP  Is  mentioaed.  and 
only  taxUreetly,  In  the  1964  ooostttutlon.* 

Fm-  almost  thbty  years  "the  people's 
democratic  state"  has  been  used  bgr  the  OCF 
as  an  Instrument  to  tmpUwiHifit  tbe  Partgr^ 
policy  of  revolutionary  tranaformattai  of 
(Chinese  society— a  "spedal  eodgei,  rlen  de 
plus."  to  use  Lmtn's  favorite  expiession. 

CCP  leadership,  under  Chairman  Mao, 
tried  to  outdo  the  Soviet  «niin««i«»t-t«  by 
launching  "the  great  leap  ftwward"  In  1958 
to  "accelerate  transltlan  to  communism." 
The  catastrophic  results  are  well  known. 

This  CCP  attempt  oontrlbuted  consider- 
ably  to  the  "SinfrSovlet  spltt."  ainoe  Mao  n- 
fused  to  take  advice  and  heed  the  waralngs 
of  the  Soviet »»«'"'— "tott  about  the  dangers 
of  his  "voluntailst  dedskHM."  It  also  created 
an  upheaval  within  the  CCP  ttadl  In  order 
to  survive  the  *mr-annm\  straggle  and  dlml- 
nate  the  opponents  of  his  "permanent  revo- 
lution." Mao  unleashed  the  "great  proletar- 
ian cultural  revolution."  In  the  mid  1960'^ 
which  lasted  untfl  1989  and  greatly  "desta- 
bilized" the  eountry. 

Since  1970,  with  Mao's  health  falling  for 
sevnal  yean,  the  utieemtty  to  brine  stability 
to  the  PRC  and  eoneoUdate  CCP  eontrel  haa 
been  reoognlnd  by  both  the  -pOMW  and 
the  "pravaatM*"  within  the  nrty  appara^ 
tua  Both  groups  evidently  wmalilHed  the 
1954  eoMsUtuUon  obeolete  and  decided  to 
produoe  a  new  fundamental  law  refleetlng 
the  tremendous  revolutlonaiy  transforma- 
tions which  took  idaoe  In  China  during  the 
twmty-odd  years  of  CCP  oontrbL  On  Jan. 
17,  1975,  the  3J84  deputies  «»**~w^  the 
Flzst  Cession  of  the  Fourth  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress  (the  PRCs  pseudo-parlia- 
ment) adopted  a  new  constitution  unani- 
mously. Its  thirty  brief  articles  update  the 
antiquated  provisions  of  the  1954  constitu- 
tion. 

The  "innovations"  introduced  by  the  new 
constitution  may  be  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries. 

Tbe  first  category  Is  purely  semantic  and 
fictitious  In  character.  Its  most  Important 
Items  reflect  the  allegedly  changed  nature 
of  the  PRC  as  a  state.  Artlde  I  character- 
izes It  as  "a  socialist  state  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  led  by  the  woridng 
dasi  and  baaed  on  the  alllanoe  of  workers 
and  peasants"  In  contrast  to  Artlde  I  of  tbe 
1954  eoostltutlon.  irtiloh  stated  that  tbe 
PRC  was  "a  people's  democratic  state." 
Both  definitians.  for  the  reader  familiar 
with  Manlst-Lenlnist  (Mao  Zedong) 
thought  ere'  purdy  fictitious,  since  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ttie  Chinese  prole- 
tariat peasants  and  "people,"  not  to  speak 
of  "donocracy." 

The  only  meaningful  terin  in  both  consti- 
tutions Is  "dictatorship"  (used  in  the  Pream- 
ble of  the  flxit  eoostltutlon  and  Article  I  of 
the  second  constitution). 
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It  took  the  Chtnrmi  oommunlata  twenty- 
one  ymn  to  drop  the  euaouflace  and  iden- 
ttfjr  the  tnie  bolder  of  dictatorial  power.  Re- 
fkctlnc  the  CCPa  confidence  In  their  firm 
eontroi  of  the  Chlneae  mawei.  the  1975  con- 
■tttutlon  dtaplajred  a  candor  uncommon  tn 
mmmmlit  euaatltutlane  in  force  at  that 
time.  Article  n  oooetttutlonally  sanctions 
the  expUctt  supremacy  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  (CCP)  over  all  organs  and 
offloea  of  the  state  and  over  the  People's 
Uberatian  Army  (PLA>.  statins.  In  part: 

•The  Communist  Party  of  China  is  the 
core  of  leadership  of  the  whole  Chinese 
people.  The  workhig  class  exercises  leader- 
ship ovw  the  state  through  its  vanguard, 
the  Communist  Party  of  ChitUL"  * 

Ab  with  all  communist  doctrinal  sUte- 
menta.  this  copsUtutiuual  provision  can  be 
accurately  graced  on^  if  we  apply  to  Its 
analysts  Marxist-Leninist  ideo^emantie  cri- 
tette.  niui.  not  only  has  the  Chinese  work- 
ing daas  nothing  to  do  with  exercising  the 
dictatorahip.  throu^  its  vanguard,  the 
CCP,  hot  as  a  mass  organization  with  a 
membership  of  many  mnntma,  the  CCP  has 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  exercise  of 
power.  Rather,  it  Is  the  core  of  the  Party, 
the  apparatus  and  higher  Party  organs, 
which  exerdae  total  omtrol  over  the  Party 
as  weD  as  over  900  mUBon  Chinese  people. 

Since  both  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat inthePHC  and  the  "all-people  sUte" 
in  the  USSR  are  deliberate  semanUc  covers 
tor  total  control  by  the  req)ecUve  Commu- 
nist Parties'  apparatus  over  "their"  states. 
the  vttrioUc  arguments  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munists against  the  Soviet  concept  ("all- 
people  state")  as  being  a  deviation  from 
ICandst-Leninist  thought  sound  artlflcal 
Indeed  and  suggest  ulterior  motives. 

Thus,  tn  fact,  sinee  lU  establishment  in 
1»4».  the  PRC  has  been  sbbject  to  the  total 
control  of  the  CCP  amaratus.  and  the  1979 
and  UTS  eonstituttonal  "Innovations"  con- 
cerning tlie  nature  of  the  state— as  com- 
pared with  the  19M  cmstltutlon— are  clear- 
ly of  a  ooametie  nature. 

The  new  1976  and  1978  constituUons,  how- 
ever, witatn  provisions  which,  imder  dry 
and  tnnoeuoua  language,  reflect  tremendous 
ehangea  wrought  upon  Chinese  society  by 
the  Party— changes  that  in  human  and  sta- 
tistical terms  assume  apoealyptie  propor- 
tiooa. 

Article  V  of  the  19S4  consUtutlon  recog- 
nlaes  four  forms  of  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production:  state  ownership,  that  is.  own- 
endiip  by  the  whole  people;  cooperative 
ownership,  that  .is,  coDecttve  ownoshlp  by 
the  worUng  minsfs:  ownership  by  individu- 
al working  people;  and  capitalist  ownership. 
Aftlde  VI  tnrough  X.  with  aotae  reserva- 
tions, provide  for  constitutional  protection 
of  these  forms  of  ownership. 

After  almost  three  decades  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  dictatorslilp  In  China,  tremen- 
dous changes  occurred  in  the  system  of  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production.  Article  V 
of  both  the  197S  and  1978  constitutions 
states  laconically  that  in  the  PRC  "there 
are  mainly  two  kinds  of  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  at  the  present  stage: 
socialist  ownership  by  the  whole  people  and 
sootaMst  collective  ownership  by  the  working 
people." 

Despite  the  constitutional  protection  of 
1954.  therefore,  two  types  of  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  were  completely 
eliminated:  ownership  by  individual  worldng 
people  and  capitalist  ownership. 

Whereas  the  fate  of  the  capitalist  (free- 
enterprtse)  sector  In  the  PRC  economy  was 
atoqady  dear  from  the  19M  ooBstltuttenal 
provisicm  (Article  Z2.  according  te  which  tt 
was  to  be  transformed  into  a  party-state 
owned  sector,  the  abolition  of  the  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  by  handicrafts- 
men  and  other  non-agricultural  individual 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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working  people  as  well  as  peasant  ownership 
of  land  and  other  means  of  production  re- 
flects a  human  tragedy  of  mass  proportions. 

Despite  the  constltutioaul  guarantees  of 
1954  that  these  small  owners  would  be  en- 
couraged to  organise  producers',  supply  and 
marketing,  and  credit  cooperathres  voluntar- 
ily (Articles  vm  and  IX).  the  CCP.  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mao  Zedong,  as  early 
as  1958  launched  a  massive  campaign  des- 
tined to  terrorize  the  small  landowning 
peasants  and  handicraftsmen  into  agricul- 
tural communes  and  cooperatives.  It  Is  im- 
possible in  this  short  essay  to  go  Into  details 
of  this  Insane  scheme  to  implement  the 
communist  tenets  of  collectivizing  agricul- 
ture and  eliminating  the  middle-  and  lower- 
middle  classes  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  In  view  of  the  Chinese 
population  numbering  anywhere  between 
800  to  900  million  people,  the  number  of  vic- 
tims greatly  surpassed  even  the  Stalin  col- 
lectivization "holocaust"  tn  the  1930s.  Elimi- 
nation of  landlords  (weU-to-do  farmers) 
alone,  whom  Mao  decreed  to  be  liquidated 
as  a  class,  resulted  In  the  execution  of  sever- 
al millions  between  1949  and  1954.' 

In  effect.  Mao's  Oreat  Leap  Forward 
became  a  great  leap  badnvard  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  as  well  as  Industry,  and  the  PRC 
has  never  recovered  from  its  consequences. 
The  scheme  was  so  "hare-brained"  that 
even  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  tried  to  dissuade  Mao  from  promot- 
ing It  with  such  haste,  probably  remember- 
ing the  crisis  caused  by  the  Stalin  collectivi- 
zation, which  almost  wrecked  the  Soviet 
communist  system. 

The  Great  Leap  Forward  created  violent 
dissensions  within  the  CCP,  which  erupted 
into  factional  struggle  of  great  ferodty.  Op- 
posed by  several  members  of  the  top  com- 
munist leadership,  Induding  members  of 
the  Politburo.  Mao  launched  the  Oreat  Pro- 
letarian Revolution  r^mpaign  againft  the 
more  "pragmatic"  members  of  the  CCP  ap- 
paratus, in  order  to  save  his  vision  of  the 
permanent  revolution  ( 1968-89). 

It  Is  noteworthy  that,  despite  the  com- 
plete failure  of  Mao's  internal  policies,  these 
polldes  have  been  reaffirmed  not  only  in 
the  1975  constitution  adopted  during  his 
lifetime  but  even  more  explldtly  In  the  1978 
constitution,  wtiich  was  promulgated  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  death  by  the  new 
"pragmatic"  leadership,  following  elimina- 
tion of  the  "(3ang  of  Four." 

The  1975  constitution  Is  obviously  an  in- 
terim document,  drafted  during  a  period  of 
great  uncertainty  and  Intra-party  strife.  It 
is  stMMt,  consisttaig  only  of  thirty  brief  artt- 
des.  compared  to  the  104  artides  of  the 
1954  constitution.  In  addition  to  constitu- 
tionalizing  the  dictatorship  of  "the  proletar- 
iat." exercised  by  the  CCP,  it  Incorporated 
polldes  that  came  to  the  fore  during  the 
C^iltural  Revolution.  Its  Preamble,  while 
naturally  stressing  the  line  and  polldes  indi- 
cated by  "Mandsm-Leninism-Mao  Zedong 
thought,"  prudently  avoided  excessive  glori- 
fication of  the  living  but  ailing  Chairman 
Mao,  whose  name  was  not  even  mentioned 
la  the  Preamble. 

It  is  therefore  rather  surprising  that  the 
newest  constitution,  now  in  force,  adopted 
on  March  5. 1978  by  the  Fifth  NaUonal  Peo- 
ple's Congress,  revives  the  Mao  cult  as  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  Oreat  Proletarian  Cul- 
tural Revolution.  Mao  is  mentitmed  by 
name  four  times  in  the  Preanfble.  which 
caDs  him  "our  great  leader  and  teacher." 
"founder  of  the  PRC"  and  exhorts  the 
people  "to  always  hold  high  and  staunchly 
defend  the  great  banner  of  Chairman  Mao." 
This  may  indicate  a  resurgence  of  influence 
of  the  so«aaed  "radical"  facUon  wlthbi  the 
CCP  ivparatus. 

Factional  struggle  in  Communist  Partlea, 
however,  seldmn  means  disagreement  about 
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basic  doctrinal  Marxist-Leninist  tenets  but 
indicates  a  power  struggle  between  groups 
within  the  apparatus,  doaked  in  theoretical 
arguments.  (The  present  deputy  chairman 
of  the  CCP  Central  Committee,  Deng 
Xiaoping,  has  been  purged  twice  as  a  "cap- 
italist roader."  while  its  present  Chairman. 
Hua  Ouofeng,  was  Mao's  Minister  of  Public 
Security.) 

A  review  of  the  two  recent  consitutions 
(1975  and  1978)  also  shows  that  despite  the 
greater  length  of  the  1978  document  with 
Its  sixty  artides.  both  documents  contain 
Identical  prtndples  governing  the  oper- 
ations of  state  organs  as  wdl  as  broad  guide- 
lines for  PRC  foreign  policy.  Article  III  of 
both  constitutions  states: 

'niie  people's  congresses  at  all  levels/the 
National  People's  Congress,  the  local  peo- 
ple's congresses  at  various  levels/and  all 
other  organs  of  stste  practice  demqcratlc 
centralism." 

This  principle,  originally  formulated  by 
Lenin  in  1906,  Is  actually  a  party  manage- 
ment prlndple,  which  has  been  devised  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  the  total  control  of 
higher  party  organs  (the  Party  oligarchy) 
over  the  Party  lower  organs  and  rank-and- 
file  membership.  It  was  taken  over  without 
the  slightest  change  by  Mao  Zedong  and  ap- 
plied to  the  management  of  the  CCP  as  well 
as  of  the  PRC,  which  is  under  its  controL 

The  democratic  element  in  this  formula 
refers  to  the  "electlvlty"  of  the  people's  con- 
gresses at  all  levels  and  all  other  organs  of 
state,  as  well  as  the  rtglit  of  the  electorate 
to  recall  the  delegates.  The  "democratic" 
character  of  the  PRC  electoral  system  has 
been  well  described  recently  In  a  newspaper 
report  on  the  current  session  of  the  Nation- 
al People's  Congress: 

"The  direct  election  of  local  people's  con- 
gresses wlU  not  alter  the  grip  of  non-elected 
Commimlst  Party  committees  on  all  impor- 
tant decision-making  in  China.  Local  con- 
gresses elect  delegates  to  congresses  at 
higher  levels  which  Invariably  endorse  ded- 
sions  already  made  by  [Communist]  China's 
ruling  CP  Politburo  In  Peking."' 

Despite  the  longing  of  the  Chinese  people 
tot  more  representative  democracy  reflected 
in  many  wall  posters  in  large  dties  during 
recent  months,  the  element  of  "centralism" 
is  rigidly  observed,  since  the  decisions  of  the 
higher  Party  organs  are  absolutely  binding 
on  lower  organs  through  the  pariy-state 
vertical  control  network. 

For  the  first  Ume  both  the  1975  and  1978 
constitutions  Introduce  guidelines  governing 
PRC  foreign  policy.  Despite  vociferous  pro- 
tests against  "subversion  and  aggression 
against  our  country  by  imperialism  and 
social  Imperialism  [i.e.,  the  USSR],"  and 
promises  that  "It  win  never  seek  hegemony 
or  strive  to  be  a  superpower,"  the  PRC  Is 
constitutionally  coraimltted  "to  uphold  the 
principle  of  proletarian  Internationalism"  (a 
Leninist  code  word  for  the  global  support  of 
the  revolutionary  class— communlst--«trug- 
gle).  The  1978  Preamble  states:  "We  should 
strengthen^our  unity  with  the  proletariat 
and  the  oppressed  peoples  and  nations 
throughout  the  worid.  the  sodallst  coun- 
tries and  the  third  worid  countries." 

In  addition,  it  Is  important  to  note,  the 
PRC  is  constitutionally  committed  to  re- 
unite Taiwan  with  mainland  C^hina.  The 
1978  Preamble  states: 

"Taiwan  is  Chliui  sacred  territory.  We  are 
determined  to  liberate  Taiwan  aiMl  accom- 
plish the  great  cause  of  unifying  our  moth- 
erland." 

As  in  the  case  of  their  Soviet  communist 
counterparts,  this  does  not  prevent  the  fol- 
lowers of  Marxlsm-Leninlsm-Mao  Zedong 
thought  from  declaring  in  the  same  Pream- 
ble: 

"In  international  affairs  we  should  estab- 
lish and  develop  relations  with  other  coun- 
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tries  on  the  basis  of  the  Five  Principles  of 
mutual  respect  for  sovereignty  and  territori- 
al integrity,  mutual  non-aggression,  non-in- 
terference in  each  other's  international  af- 
fairs, equaUty  and  mutual  benefit,  and 
peaceful  coexistence." 

In  Marxlst-Tienlnlst,  Mao  Zedong  dialecti- 
cal logic,  these  two  formulas  proletarian 
internationalism  and  peaceful  coexistenoe— 
are  not  mutually  exduaive  and  contradic- 
tory, since  peaceful  coexistence  is  under- 
stood by  craununists  all  over  the  wm-ld  as  a 
"specific  f Mm  of  dass  struggle."  a  diplomat- 
ic instrument  serving  to  destroy  "the  cap- 
italist" (free-enteriiriae)  adversary,  while  ex- 
ploiting its  advanced  technology  and  pur- 
chasing huge  quantities  of  foodstuff  to 
avoid  famine. 

Analysis  of  the  stnicture  of  the  state,  de- 
lineated in  Chapter  n  of  the  recent  consti- 
tutions (1975  and  1978)  Is  hardly  worth- 
while, since  the  sUte  with  lU  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  Judiciary  organs,  as  already 
pointed  out,  has  no  Independent  existeitce, 
actual  power  being  exercised  by  the  relative- 
ly small  group  of  (XP  oligarchy,  Le..  the 
higher  Party  organs. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  Funda- 
mental Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens.  Chap- 
ter III  In  the  PRC  constitutions,  comment  is 
superfluous— the  nature  and  aims  of  the 
communist  (Chinese  partocracy  already 
having  been  analyzed— but  it  Is  of  particular 
interest  in  the  light  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's emphasis  on  human  rights. 

Speaking  at  a  White  House  ceremony 
marking  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  UN  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  shortly  before  the  "normalization" 
of  our  relation  with  the  PRC,  President 
Carter,  who  extended  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion solely  by  exercise  ot  a  presidential  pre- 
rogative, vowed: 

"Our  human  rights  policy  is  not  a  decora- 
tion. It  is  not  something  which  we  liave 
adopted  to  polish  up  our  image  abroad,  to 
put  a  fresh  coat  of  moral  paint  on  the  dis- 
credited policies  of  the  past.  Toward  re- 
gimes which  persist  in  the  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  convey  our  outrage— nor  will  we  pretend 
U.at  our  relations  are  unaffected." 

Mr.  Carter's  inconsistency  in  claiming 
that  "human  rights  is  the  soul  of  our  for- 
eign policy"  was  pointedly  criticized  by 
President  Oeorge  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
who  stated  bluntly: 

"On  December  15,  he  renounced  that 
prlndple  by  extending  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  one 
of  the  world's  most  repressive  violators  of 
human  rights."* 

The  PRC  1978  constitution,  as  all  consti- 
tutions of  communist-controlled  states,  con- 
tains a  number  of  artides  which  offer  ac 
elaborate  list  of  human  rights  allegedly  en 
Joyed  by  PRC  dtlzens,  from  the  right  to 
vote  (ArUde  XUV)  freedom  of  speech, 
correspondence,  press.  assembly 

assodation  .  .  .  (ArUde  XLV)  to  the  right 
to  lodge  complaints  .  .  .  with  organs  of  the 
state  at  «ny  level  against  any 
person  ....  for  transgression  of  law  or  ne- 
glect of  duty  (ArUde  XLV). 

We  must,  however,  bear  In  mind  that  the 
PRC  Is  a  totalitarian  party-state,  where  the 
CCP  not  only  legislates,  governs  and  distrib- 
utes the  country's  social  product;  it  man- 
ages not  only  policy  (domestic  and  foreign), 
the  economy  and  culture  but  also  the 
minds,  tastes,  sentiments  and  imagination 
of  the  people.  Under  those  circumstances. 
ArUde  XLVI  of  the  constitution,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  cancels  aU  rights  of  PRC 
citizens.  If  they  conflict  with  their  primary 
duty: 
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"Citizens  must  support  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  China,  support  the 
socialist  system,  safeguard  the  unification 
of  the  motherland  and  the  unity  of  all  na- 
tionalities in  our  country  and  abide  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law." 

CONCLUSIOH 

In  concluding  this  study  of  the  PRC,  its 
nature  and  aims  as  reflected  in  its  three 
constitutions,  nothing  seems  more  fitting 
than  to  mention  another  typically  "Chi- 
nese" human  right,  guaranteed  by  Article 
XLV  of  the  1978  ctmstitution: 

"Citizens  .  .  .  have  the  right  to  speak  out 
freely,  air  their  views  fully,  hold  great  de- 
bates and  write  Mg-character  posters." 

The  wiAaniny  of  this  "human  right"  has 
nowhere  been  as  well  described  as  In  a 
recent  New  York  Times  editorial  entiUed 
"Ooodbye,  Wall  for  Democracy,"  giving  its 
interpretation  by  the  present  "pragmatic" 
Chinese  communist  leadership: 

"But  the  much  celebrated  Peking  thaw 
seems  to  have  been  overcome  by  a  sudden 
frost.  In  recent  weeks,  the  authorities  have 
cracked  down  on  statements  'against  the 
proletarian  dictatorship,  against  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communist  Party,  against  Marx- 
Ism-Leninism  and  Mao  Zedong  thought.' 
Wall  posters  may  now  only  be  put  up  at  ap- 
proved places— which  do  not  Include  TIan 
An  Men  square— and  those  deemed  anti- 
Government  or  anti-Communist  may^be  pro- 
hibited altogether.  The  Government  press 
now  criticizes  the  early  posters  for  raising 
the  questions  of  'defending  human  rights.' 
Violators  of  the  new  regulations  are  threat- 
ened with  heavy  sentences  and  dissentera 
report  that  one  of  their  leaders,  Wei  Jing- 
sheng, has  been  arrested  and  charged  with 
being  a  coimter-revolutionary,  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  death. 

"An  epitaph  to  public  dissent  appeared 
the  other  day  on  Peking's  'democracy  wall,' 
much  lued  for  the  last  fall's  tribute  to  free- 
dom: 'Goodbye,  waU  for  democracy  ...  I 
hurried  to  you  in  the  cold  days  In  Novem- 
ber. Tou  embraced  me  with  a  gray  wall  and 
looked  at  me  with  gray  eyes,  and  told  me 
about  "friendship  and  hope."  ** 

rOOTHOTES 

>  NYT.  Jan.  10,  1979.  p.  A5. 

'  tfYT.  Dec  19, 1978. 

'See  (3yde  Eagleton.  "International  (Sovem- 
ment."  New  Tork.  1948,  p.  78;  and  C.  C.  Hyde.  "In- 
ternational Law  CThleny  ai  Interpreted  and  Applied 
by  the  Dnlted  State*,"  VoL  1,  BoMon,  1947. 

'Despite  the  hlgb-sotindlnc  tuarantees  of  eltl- 
ien«'  richts,  which  are  Incorporated  In  all  PRC  ooo- 
stltuUons. 

■Analocoos  caution  was  exercised  by  the  Soviet 
communists  tn  thetr  first  two  codsUtuUons  (1918 
and  1934)  durtnt  Lentn'i  period,  wtilch  did  not  even 
mention  the  communist  party  Cllie  RCPCb))  as  a 
power  center.  Artleie  IMof  the  StaUn  cotwUtutton 
(1936)  alio  llsti  tlie  CPBO  only  as  one  of  the  msM 
ortanmtlooa  "where  the  most  acUre  and  political- 
ly conscious  citlaens  unite." 

•  stmllarly.  tn  tu  new  consUtuttoa  of  Oct  7, 1977 
the  USSR  wliile  "abandoning"  tlte  dtctatonhlp  of 
the  proletariat  and  replactnc  It  with  the  meantng - 
less  fonnula  of  "the  socialist  all-people  state,"  also 
eonstttutianally  affirmed  Party  eontroi  over  the 
state.  Article  VI  proclaims:  "The  leading  and  fuld- 
Ins  force  of  Soviet  society  and  the  nudetis  of  Its  po- 
litical system  and  of  all  state  and  sodal  organisa- 
tlons  In  the  Commuatit  Party  of  the  Sortet 
Dnloo  . . .  The  Ooomiunlst  Party,  anned  with  the 
t«»rhtn8S  of  Mantwn-I^nlntMW,  determines  the 
general  perspectives  of  tlie  devetoptaent  of  eoctety 
and  the  course  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  U.8JBJt." 

•Bee  a  well  documented  study  by  Richard  L. 
Walker,  "Human  Coet  of  Communion  In  China," 
Ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washinc- 
ton,  D.C-  1971. 

•See  Jay  Matthews.  "China  to  Widen  Local 
Voting."  the  Washington  Post,  June  18.  1979.  A30. 

•News  from  theAFL-CIO,  D^t  of  Public  Rela- 
tlons,  Doc  »,  1978. 

••  inrx,  A^  6, 1979,  Aaa« 
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BIS  WORD  WAS  HIS  HONOR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

o^cALirounA 

nt  THK  BOI7SS  OP  BKPBKSSHTATlVgS 

Tuesday,  January  ZZ.  1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WIUSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  lonely  sound  of  taps  echoing 
across  the  stillness  of  the  last  day  of 
the  decade  of  the  1970's,  we  said  good- 
by  to  Eddie  Hebert.  The  passing  of  a 
close  friend  is  not  something  that  is 
easily  put  behind  you.  For  moments 
shared  together  leave  lasting  memo- 
ries that  cannot  be  so  suddenly  taken 
away. 

Eddie's  vigorous  and  powerful  per- 
sonality was  always  filled  with  life.  His 
matchless  zest  for  living  could  not 
help  but  overflow  into  the  lives  of 
those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  walk  through  life  with  him. 

It  has  been  said  of  Eddie  that  he  was 
a  man  of  prudence,  good  Judgment, 
and  commonsense — a  man  whose  word 
was  his  honor,  a  good  and  true  frien(L 
And  he  was  certainly  aU  those  things. 
But  no  single  phrase  <»uld  ever  cap- 
ture the  vitality  of  this  man.  In  Eddie 
H6bert  was  color,  vigor,  personality, 
and  style— a  true  man  of  New  Orleans, 
tile  city  he  loved  and  represented  so 
well  for  36  years. 

During  his  years  In  the  House,  he 
served  with  distinction  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  To  each  of  these  assign- 
ments, he  brought  a  probing  and  per- 
ceptive insight  sharpened  by  his  years 
as  an  investigative  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor.  His  skill  at  digging  for 
facts  made  him  a  valuable  member  of 
several  investigative  committees.  His 
probing  for  the  right  answers  led  to 
many  reforms  and  saved  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  which  might  have 
been  spent  unwisely.  Eddie  was  not 
afraid  to  search  for  truth  no  matter 
where  the  facts  lead  him.  He  was 
greatly  admired  and  respected  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  because  of  his  f  orth- 
rightness  and  unequlvocahle  positions 
on  issues.  Tou  knew  where  Eddie 
stood  on  the  point  at  Issue. 

In  this  era  of  situational  morality 
and  relative  ethics,  a  man  of  strong 
political  courage  becomes  harder  and 
harder  to  find.  Eddie  Hebert  was  such 
a  man.  In  good  times  and  bad,  in  the 
midst  of  praise  or  criticism,  he  upheld 
those  ideals  and  principles  in  which  he 
so  devoutly  believed  When  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  "go  along"  for  the 
sake  of  compromise,  Eddie  stood  by 
his  convictions.  But  moral  courage  and 
strength  of  character  have  not  always 
been  properly  rewarded  and  he  felt 
the  sting  of  defeat  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  removed  him  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee— a  defeat  which  he  accept- 
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ed  with  the  grace  and  composure 
which  characterized  his  life. 

Eddie  Hubert  was  a  man  of  tough 
mind  and  tender  heart,  of  great  pas- 
sion and  iron  self-discipline;  a  man  for 
work  and  a  man  for  play;  a  man  for 
joy  and  a  man  for  suffering.  But  most 
of  all.  he  was  my  personal  friend  and  I 
shall  miss  him.  His  spirit,  his  courage, 
and  his  inspiration  will  live  on  in  the 
lives  of  all  those  who  were  privileged 
to  know  and  call  him  friend. 

I  know  I  shall  treasure  the  memories 
of  our  shared  experiences  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Shirley  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sjrmpathy  to  Gladys.  Dawn,  and  his 
four  grandchildren.  We  share  their 
great  loss.* 


FUSION:  UNLIMITED  ENERGY 
FOR  ALL  MANKIND.  WE  MUST 
START  NOW 


HON.  MKE  McCORMACK 

or  WASRIRGTON 
m  THE  HOUSX  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  JaniMry  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  30  years  scientists  around  the 
world  have  worked  to  understand  the 
phsrsics  and  mechanics  of  ■  nuclear 
fusion,  the  ultimate  universal  source 
of  energy  which  drives  the  Sun  and 
the  stars.  Years  of  fnistration  and  dis- 
appointment slowly  gave  way  to 
modest  successes  during  the  mid- 
1970'8  and  to  a  series  of  brilliant  ac- 
complishments in  fusion  research  lab- 
oratories in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  2  years. 

As  a  resiQt  of  these  successes,  the 
world  stands  today  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era.  We  now  know  that  with  an 
aggressive  engineering  program  we  can 
apply  the  new  lessons  learned  from 
these  decades  of  research,  and  that  we 
Qan,  with  near  certainty,  build  and 
successfully  operate  a  fusion  electric 
generation  plant  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 

Therefore,  this  is  truly  a  unique 
moment  in  history.  We  now  can.  for 
the  first  time,  undertake  a  fusion  pro- 
gram with  a  schedule  we  can  control 
and  with  targets  we  can  set  in  ad- 
vance; we  can  succeed  by  the  projected 
dates— if  we  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

The  goal  makes  it  all  worthwhile. 
When  we  enter  the  era  of  fusion 
energy— about  the  beginning  of  the 
21st  century— we  will  enter  an  era  of 
absolutely  unlimited  energy  supplies 
for  all  humankind  for  all  time.  Fur- 
thermore, this  energy  will  be  dean,  in- 
expensive,  and  available  to  alL  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  accomplishment 
will  be  the  second  most  important 
energy  event  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race— second  only  to  the  con- 
trolled use  of  fire. 

Accordingly,  the  time  has  come  to 
make  a  naticnial  commitment  to  an  ag- 
gressive  fusion  program. 

Last  week  I  submitted  legislation  to 
establish  such  a  program.  The  bill. 
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HJl.  6260.  is  caUed  the  Fusion  Synergy 
Research.  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1980.  Thirty-five  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  Joined  In 
cosponsorlng  this  legislation.  I  now 
invite  aU  Members  to  Join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  exciting  adventure.  Please 
call  5-2884  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  6260 

A  bill  to  provide  for  an  accelerated  program 
of  reaearcb  and  development  of  magnetic 
fusion  energy  technologies  leading  to  the 
construction  and  successful  operation  of  a 
magnetic   fusion   demonstration   plant   in 
the  United  States  before  the  end  of  th« 
twentieth  century  to  be  carried  out  by  ttie 
Department  of  Energy 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congret*  asaemiled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fusion  Energy  Re- 
search.  Development,   and   Demonstration 
Act  of  1980". 

fTMSIMaS  AMD  POLICT 

See.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  of  America  contin- 
ues to  l>e  depend/  ;;t  on  Imported  oil.  and  la 
faced  with  a  finite  and  rtimintahing  resource 
base  of  native  fossil  fuels: 

(3)  the  curren;  unbalance  between  supply 
and  demand  for  fuels  and  energy  in  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  grow  each  year  for 
many  years,  aggravating  an  energy  crisis 
and  threatening  the  economic  strength  and 
national  security  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  the  energy  crisis  can  only  be  solved  by 
him  and  decisive  action  by  tbo  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  conserve  energy  consumption  in 
every  realistic  manner  and  to  develop  as 
quickly  as  poasiUe  a  diveraifled  and  pluralla- 
tic  national  energy  production  capability; 

(4)  It  is  the  proper  and  appropriate  role  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  undertake  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstratioo 
programs  In  fu^on  energy  technologies; 

(5)  fusion  Is  the  process  by  which  the  Sob 
makes  its  energy,  and  every  natim  of  our 
world  poaaetses  in  the  ooeana  and  waters  of 
our  planet  an  easily  acoeaaible  and  Inex- 
haustible supply  of  fuel  for  fusion  energy 
which  cannot  be  embargoed,  is  Inexpensive- 
ly recoverable,  and  la  usable  with  minimal 
environmental  impact; 

(6)  the  early  demonstration  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  magnetic  fuslcH-  energy  sy»- 
terns  for  the  generation  of  ^ectridty  and 
the  production  of  heat,  hydrogen,  and  other 
synthetic  fuela  wm  Initiate  a  new  era  of 
energy  abundance  for  all  m»tifc«««<  forever 

(7)  the  widespread  use  of  fusion  energy 
aystema  to  aopplement  and  eventually  re- 
plaoe  eonventlonal  netbods  for  the  penera- 
tkn  at  electrtetty  will  hdp  provlda 
independence  for  all  nations  of  th*  wocid: ' 

(8)  the  spectacular  suoceaaea  encountered 
In  magnetic  fusion  energy  reaearch  since 
mid-1978  provide  fusion  adentlata  through- 
out the  world  with  the  confidence  that  the 
time  had  come  to  move  aggreaaively  Into  the 
engineering  phaae  of  fuaton  development; 
and  that  the  o(»ulltiona  required  for  acien- 
tlfic  breakeven  can  be  obtained  in  devices 
now  under  construction; 

(9)  the  early  development  and  export  of 
fusion  energy  systons,  consistent  with  the 
established  preeminence  of  the  United 
States  In  the  field  of  high  technology  prod- 
ucts, will  Improve  the  economic  posture  of 
the  United  SUtea.  and  ultimately  reduce 
the  preasurea  for  international  atrif e  by  pro- 
viding aooeaa  to  energy  abundance  for  all 
natlona; 

(10)  innovation  and  creativity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  fusion  energy  components  and 
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ayatema  can  be  foatered  through  continued 
reaearch  of  alternate  concepta  which  show 
promising  potential;  and 

(11)  it  la  contemplated  that  the  programa 
established  by  this  Act  will  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $20,000,000,000 
during  the  next  twenty  yeara. 

(b>  It  la  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpoae  of  thia 
Act  to  ratahliih  an  aggreaalve  reaearch,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  program  in- 
volving magnetic  fusion  energy  aystema 
Further.  It  la  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  Statea  and  the  purpose  of  thia 
Act  that  the  objectlvea  of  thia  reaearch.  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  program 
are— 

(1)  to  proceed  immediately  with  all  work 
nt^tvK^rv  to  construct  and  operate  a  fusion 
engineering  test  facility  by  calendar  year 
1986; 

(3)  to  follow  the  operation  of  the  fusion 
engineering  test  facility  with  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  construct  and  successfully  operate  a 
magnetic  fusion  demonstration  facility 
before  the  end  of  this  century; 

(3)  to  maintain,  and  where  appropriate 
expand,  the  base  programs  for  fusion 
energy  research,  and  the  development  and 
testing  of  appropriate  alternative  confine- 
ment technologiea; 

(4)  to  maintain  a  strong  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment program  in  advanced  fusion 
fuels;  and 

(5)  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  an  uninterrupted  source 
of  scientific  and  engineering  talent  from  the 
Nations'  colleges  and  universities  in  support 
of  the  magnetic  fusion  energy  effort. 


DimfrnoRs 
Sac.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(Da  "fusion  energy  system"  is  a  system  of 
components  which  uses  magnetic  fields  and 
appropriate  monitoring  and  control  systems 
to  contain  a  hot.  highly  ionized  gas  (called  a 
plasma)  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  con- 
trolled envlnrnmeni  m  which  a  fusion  reac- 
tion can  proceed,  and  which  may  include  ad- 
ditional oomponenta  auch  aa  energy  storage 
and  eoveraion  devlcea,  and  aystema  to  gener- 
ate electricity  or  produce  hydrogen  and 
other  ayntbetic  fuela; 

12)  the  term  "magnetie  fualon  energy 
system"  may  be  used  interchangeably  with 
the  term  "fusion  energy  system"; 

(3)  "fualon"  refers  to  the  proceaa  whereby 
two  very  light  nuclei  (for  example,  deuter- 
ium and  tritium)  are  forced  together,  form- 
ing a  compound  nucleus,  wbkh  subsequent- 
ly separates  Into  constituents  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  colliding  nuclei, 
with  an  aooompanylng  energy  releasr, 

(4)  the  term  "fualon  engineering  teat  fa- 
cility" (FILTF)  refers  to  a  fusion  energy 
system  designed  to  achieve  net  energy  pro- 
duction; and  may  involve  any  or  aU  of  the 
graerte  engineering  systems  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  a  demonstration  plant; 

(a)  the  term  "fusion  demonstration  plant" 
(FDP)  refers  to  a  full-eeale  prototyi^  pro- 
duction plant  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
safety,  reliability,  duty  factors,  and  mainte- 
nance standards  of  a  fusicm  energy  system. 
incuding  the  generation  of  electricity  oi  the 
production  of  synthetic  fuel; 

(6)  the  term  "advanced  fusion  fuels" 
refers  to  fuels  which  wfll  undergo  a  fusion 
reaction,  other  than  that  involving  deuter- 
ium with  tritium; 

(7)  "scientific  breakeven"  refers  to  the 
condition  existtog  when  sufficient  fusion  re- 
actions are  occurring  to  produce  as  much 
power  as  is  consumed  In  creating  the  condi- 
tiona  for  the  fusion  reactions  to  occur, 

(8)  "facility"  means  any  building  complex, 
or  other  device  constructively  employing 
fusion  systems;  and 
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(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

»— g*»n«   DCVELOnaan,  Am  DtaiOHSTBATIOH 

or  MAomnc  rosioH  btzrgt  ststxhs 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  es- 
tablish Immediately  and  carry  forth  such  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
programs,  projects,  or  activities  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
as  set  forth  In  section  2(b).  As  a  part  of  any 
such  program,  project,  or  activity,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1)  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of  research  development, 
and  demonstration  programs  relating  to 
magnetic  fusion  energy  systems  and  compo- 
nents thereof: 

(3)  seek  support  from  and  encourage  coop- 
erative efforts  with  the  United  SUtes  pri- 
vate sector  and  with  other  governments  in 
carrying  out  the  ptupoeea  of  this  Act; 

(3)  study  the  potential  of  using  fusion 
energy  systenu  for  the  production  of  hydro- 
gen and  other  synthetic  fuels,  and  for  other 
nonelectric  applications;  and 

(4)  investigate  the  potential  of  using 
fusion  power  for  the  electrification  of  all  or 
part  of  domestic  ground  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

DissnoHATioii  or  DfroniATioif  ahd  other 

ACTIVITIES  TO  EDUCATE  THE  FUBUC  OR  THE 

USE  or  rnsioE  enerot  techmologies 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  possi- 
ble steps  to  assure  that  full  and  complete  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  potential 
benefits  of  fusion  energy,  and  the  status 
and  progress  of  fusion  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  Is  made  available 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  authoritiea,  rele- 
vant aegmenta  of  the  ee(momy,  the  scientific 
and  technical  community,  and  the  public  at 
large,  both  during  and  after  the  close  of  the 
programs  under  this  Act.  with  the  objective 
of  promoting  and  facilitating  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  the  early  and  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  practical  uses  of 
fusion  energy  throughout  the  United 
SUtea. 

AOTHORIZATtOH  OP  APPROPEIATI01T8 

Ssc.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981. 
IS00.000.0M.  inclusive  of  any  funds  other- 
wise authorised  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpoae  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
ooatratlcm  of  magnetic  fusion  energy  tech- 
nologies, and  for  each  auoceeding  fiacal  year 
such  auma  aa  may  hereafter  be  provided  in 
annual  authorization  Acta.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  ORVILLE 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

ni  TBI  HOUSX  or  rbprbskntativbs 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
sorrow,  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  influential  and  out- 
standing Jurists  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry—William Orvllle  Douglas.  Justice 
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Douglas  was  an  architect  of  the  rights 
of  privacy,  speech,  and  press;  a  man 
who  saw  his  role  as  that  of  helping  to 
insure  that  the  Oovemment,  at  every 
level,  did  not  invade  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals; a  man  whose  impact,  as  a 
Jurist  and  citizen,  was  felt  not  Just  by 
our  generation,  but  will  be  felt  by 
many  generations  to  come. 

I  do  not  rise  today  to  speak  of  Bill 
Douglas,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  or  of  BUI  Doug- 
las, Chairman  of  the  Se(mrities  and 
Exchange  Commission;  or  of  Bill 
Douglas,  the  Wall  Street  lawyer,  envi- 
ronmentalist, world  traveler,  scholar, 
author,  or  civil  libertarian.  I  come  in- 
stead to  pay  tribute  to  the  wisdom, 
philosophy,  and  being  of  William  Or- 
ville  Douglas. 

When  Bill  Douglas  came  to  Wash- 
ington, during  the  Great  Depression, 
it  was  neither  to  attain  high  political 
office  nor  to  spend  his  life  embroiled 
in  politics.  He  came  instead  at  the  re- 
quest of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to 
head  the  SEC  and  to  use  his  knowl- 
edge of  Wall  Street  and  the  business 
community,  to  liberate  our  Nation 
from  the  worst  financial  disaster  in 
which  it  had  ever  found  itself.  He  did 
not  know  then  that  he  would  soon 
become  one  of  the  yoimgest  Supreme 
Court  Justices  in  history  and  would 
spend  more  than  36  years  in  that  pow- 
erful and  prestigious  position. 

When  Bill  Douglas  came  to  Wash- 
ington, he  was  able  to  transcend  much 
of  the  political  world  that  we  all  know, 
and  was,  thus,  able  to  give  of  himself 
without  compromise.  He  once  said: 

I  had  an  advantage,  which  few  experi- 
ence—the advantage  of  not  ever  having  the 
Potomac  fever,  but  only  a  desire  to  leave 
the  city  and  get  back  to  my  woods  and 
mountains  as  quickly  as  possible. 

And  it  was  in  that  advantage  that 
Justice  Douglas  realized  not  Just  the 
need,  but  the  right,  as  important  a 
right  as  any  addressed  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  that  communities  receive  a 
clean  and  esthetic  environment. 

Tet,  Justice  Douglas'  concern  for 
rights  and  freedom  went  far  beyond 
domestic  issues.  His  concern  and  in- 
volvement Included  issues  of  Inter- 
national development,  of  the  needs  of 
Third  World  nations,  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  and  of  the  recognition  of 
the  limitations  which  faced  a  finite 
planet.  He  spoke  out  on  these  issues, 
and  traveled  the  world  to  learn  as 
much  as  he  could  to  address  with  au- 
thority the  issues  of  world  peace, 
equity,  and  development.  He  wrote 
books  such  as.  International  Dissent, 
which  re<x>gnl2ed  the  need  for  a  global 
community  and  the  need  for  interna- 
tional solutions  to  our  most  serious 
problems. 

Perhaps,  what  was  most  important 
about  Bill  Douglas,  was  not  his  specif- 
ic views  on  civil  disobedience,  interna- 
tional dissent,  or  the  host  of  other 
controversial  positions  which  he  took, 
but,  rather,  was  his  view  of  himself:  of 
the  need  to  be  involved  In  his  commu- 
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nlty  and  to  be  Involved  with  the  trials 
and  tribulations  with  which  our  com- 
munities and  citizenry  suffer. 

He  stated: 

Many  people  aaaume  that  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  ahouM  be  remote  and  aloof 
from  life  and  abould  play  no  part  even  in 
community  affalra.  But  if  Justices  are  to 
mjoy  First  Amendment  rlghta.  they  abould 
not  be  rele^ited  to  the  promotion  of  innoc- 
uous ideas. 

His  ideas  were  far  from  being  innoc- 
uous, but  rather  spoke  frankly  and  to 
the  point  to  many  of  the  inadequacies 
and  contradictions  that  he  spent  his 
life  trying  to  right 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  I  think 
that  simply  eulogizing  William  O. 
Douglas  is,  perhaps,  not  enough.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  demonstrated  (me  of  the 
highest  and  most  noble  qualities  that 
we,  as  a  country  and  a  civilization. 
hold  dear  the  quality  of  statesman- 
ship. Throughout  his  controversial 
caxeet  he  concerned  himself  not  with 
the  conventional  or  popular,  but, 
rather,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  that  Jtistice,  freedom,  and 
equality  serve  as  the  precepts  of  our 
society,  country,  and  civilization.  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  was,  indeed,  a  states- 
man, a  man  with  courage  and  convic- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  man  we  do  not 
often  encounter.  We  will  not  forget 
William  O.  Douglas:  we  will  be  well 
served  by  following  his  example.* 


SAVINGS  INTEREST  TAX 
EXCLUSION 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  declin- 
ing ratio  of  savings  by  Americans  of 
every  income  level  is  a  distressing  situ- 
ation which  deserves  careful  attention 
by  the  Congress. 

The  following  chart  outlines  the  rap- 
idly deteriorating  situation  regarding 
personal  saving: 

P*- 
ont> 


The  U.S.  savings  rate: 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978: 

Rrst  quarter 

Sacona  quarter... 
Third  quarter — 
Rwrth  quarter.... 

1979: 

First  quarter....... 

Third  quarter — 
Fourth  quarter*.. 


7.4 
7.7 
6.2 
7J 
13 
7.7 
5.7 
i7 

5.9 
i3 
U 
4.6 

S.I 

i4 
4J 
U 


'Satiy  as  •  percent  d  total  dBposaMe 

*  Prainilnaiy  figure. 

Sown:  U.S.  DepartmeRt  o(  Comnarci 
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Ttae  savlncB  rate  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1979.  S.S  percent.  Is  the  lowest  since 
the  Korean  war  era.  The  rates  of  the 
eaily  1970's  were  markedly  higher 
before  beglnnlns  to  plummet  In  1976. 
leaving  the  United  States  currently 
with  the  lowest  rate  of  personal  sav- 
ings in  the  industrialized  world. 

Several  elements  have  combined  to 
cause  this  downward  spiral  in  savings. 

Aa  taziwyers  receive  higher  salaries 
to  offset  inflation  they  are  pushed 
into  higher  and  higher  tax  braclcets, 
resulting  in  increased  taxes  but  a  re- 
duction in  real  income.  Obviously,  in- 
terest from  savings  accounts  adds  to 
this  nominal  increase  in  gross  income, 
but  again,  in  terms  of  actual  buying 
power,  our  taxpayers'  incomes  are  not 
worth  as  much  as  they  were  before  in- 
flation. And,  indeed,  even  before  taxes, 
the  return  on  savings  is  eroded  by  the 
double-digit  inflation  of  today,  usually 
resulting  in  a  net  loss.  For  instance, 
there  is  simply  no  way  to  keep  up  with 
the  1979  Inflation  rate  of  13.3  percent 
announced  by  the  Labor  Department 
over  the  weekend. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  I  am 
sponsoring  legislation  which  would 
index  the  tax  schedules  to  allow  for 
Income  increases  which  merely  keep 
pace  with  inflation. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  encourage  savings  and 
bring  tax  treatment  toward  savings  in 
line  with  our  Nation's  policy  on  divi- 
dends which  currently  allows  a  $100- 
tax  exclusion  on  an  individual  return 
and  $200  on  a  joint  return.  To  extend 
this  principle  to  another,  equally  im- 
portant, investment  area  seems  emin- 
ently reasonable  and  prudent. 

The  recent  trend  toward  reduced 
savings  portends  dangerous  conse- 
quences for  our  Nation's  future  eco- 
nomic health  if  not  reversed  soon. 

Americans  are  responding,  quite  nat- 
urally, to  the  dismal  economic  truth 
that  dollars  in  the  future  will  have 
less  purchasing  power  than  dollars 
today.  This  is  based  on  their  thus  far 
accurate  perception  that  inflation  will 
continue  unabated. 
'With  these  negative  factors  operat- 
ing concurrently.  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  Americans  are  pervasive- 
ly adopting  a  short-term  "buy  now" 
philosophy  with  resulting  conse- 
quences for  savings. 

Obviously,  long-term  investment  fi- 
nanced through  saving  will  Inevitably 
be  reduced  as  less  and  less  capital  is 
available  for  business  exiMuision  and 
lunne  loans  in  particular. 

Needless  to  say.  a  modest  tax  exclu- 
sion for  savings '  interest  will  not 
single-handedly  remedy  the  grim  situ- 
ation. The  only  long-term  answer  is  to 
reduce  the  runaway  inflation  which  is 
wrecliing  our  economy.  This,  in  turn, 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  eliminat- 
ing deficit  spending  through  reduced 
Federal  spending. 

In  the  interim,  a  tax  exclusion  would 
restore  some  of  the  savings  incentive 
which  has  been  lost  due  to  the  com- 
bined effects  of  inflation  and  taxation. 
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I  am  pleased  to  have  Joined  my  dis- 
ting\iished  colleague  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  MooRE.  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  H.R.  1429  to  provide  a  $100  savings 
interest  tax  exclusion  for  individuals 
and  $200  for  those  filing  a  Joint 
return. 

I  view  with  mixed  emotion  the  news 
last  week  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  so-called  windfall  profits 
tax  legislation  has  agreed  to  accept 
the  Senate-passed  Bentsen  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  an  expanded 
tax  exclusion  by  adding  savings  inter- 
est to  the  dividend  exclusion  already 
provided. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
concept,  I  will  not  be  able  to  vote  for 
the  bill  to  which  it  has  now  been  at- 
tached because  of  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  massive  windfall  profits  tax 
constructed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
at  the  President's  request. 

I  am  optimistic  nonetheless  that  if 
the  conference  report  fails,  the  savings 
tax  exclusion  may  be  passed  separate- 
ly on  its  own  merits  or  attached  to  a 
more  acceptable  bill  in  the  future.* 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND  MYTHS 
DEFLATED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  hysteria  and  exaggerated 
press  reports  surrounding  the  Three 
Mile  Island  episode  I  wish  to  insert  an 
article  by  Mr.  M.  Stanton  Evans, 
which  reports  on  the  official  findings 
of  the  Presidential  Commission.  This 
article  apptered  in  the  February  2  edi- 
tion of  Human  Events,  and  I  wish  to 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  Members'  attention: 

Tkb^  Mils  Islams  Mtths  Ddxated 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

The  nuclear  power  industry,  sorely  In- 
jured by  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident  last 
year,  has  started  to  go  on  the  offensive. 

News  of  tills  development  is  conveyed  in 
the  current  issue  of  Fortune.  According  to 
this  Journal,  teams  of  nuclear  engineers 
from  WesUnghQuse  and  other  firms  have 
taken  to  the  campus  lecture  circuit,  trying 
to  straighten  out  the  colonal  errors  of  fact 
that  have  been  spread  among  the  populace 
in  the  wake  of  TMI.  It's  a  Job  that  certainly 
needs  doing. 

Interestingly,  some  of  the  best  available 
evidence  for  debunking  myths  on  nuclear 
energy  comes  from  the  so-called  Kemeny 
report,  widely  quoted  in  criticisnr  of  prac- 
tices at  TMI  and  at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  The  report  is  the  handiwork  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Accident 
at  TMI.  headed  by  Dartmouth  College 
President  John  O.  Kemeny. 

While  chastising  staff  technicians  and  reg- 
ulators  for  over-emphaslidiig  fall-safe  mech- 
anisms rather  than  guarding  against  human 
error,  the  Kemeny  Report  makes  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  hysteria  about  the  accident  at 
TMI  was  totally  uncaUed  for.  In  particular, 
the  report  drives  home  the  fact  that  the  al- 
leged hazards  fhmi  radiation  and  the  possi- 
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billty  of  nuclear  explosion  were  virtually 
nonexistent— contrary  to  the  appalling 
scare  stories  that  were  circulated  last  March 
and  ApriL 

Among  other  things,  the  Kemeny  Report 
finds  that  the  safety  equipment  at  Three 
MOe  Island  was  good,  and  that  the  regula- 
tors were  well-prepared— over-prepared,  in 
faet— for  development  of  a  major  accident 
But  the  Commission  also  found  that  regula- 
tions governing  the  facility  were  too  volumi- 
nous and  complex,  and  that  there  was  too 
much  reliance  on  a  regulatory  mind-set.  not 
enough  on  training  people  to  deal  with 
smaller  accidents  in  commonsensical  fash- 
ion. As  for  passible  health  effects,  the  Com- 
mission found: 

1.  "The  danger  was  never— and  could  not 
have  been— that  of  a  nuclear  explosion 
(bomb)."  Nor  was  there  an  Imminent  danger 
that  the  famous  "hydrogen  bubble"  would 
explode.  Even  in  the  event  of  a  so<^ed 
"meltdown"— in  which  the  nuclear  fuel 
might  melt  and  fall  through  the  floor  of  the 
reactor  vessel— the  Commission  found  no 
likelihood  that  large  amounts  of  radioactiv- 
ity would  have  been  released.  Since  this 
event  did  not  occur,  the  conclusion  is  specu- 
lative, but  is  based  on  a  hard-eyed  assess- 
ment of  the  TMI  facility. 

2.  Nor  was  there  any  lethal  radiation 
danger  to  the  population  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity. [Tlhe  radiation  doses  were  so 

jw  that  we  conclude  that  the  overall  health 
effects  will  be  minimal  •  •  •.  The  average 
dose  to  a  person  living  within  five  miles  of 
the  nuclear  plant  was  calculated  to  be  about 
10  per  cent  of  annual  background  radiation 
and  probably  was  leas  *  *  *.  On  the  basis  of 
present  scientific  knowledge  *  *  *  there  will 
be  no  detectable  additional  cases  of  cancer, 
developmental  atmonnalltles.  or  genetic  ill- 
health  as  a  consequence  of  the  accident  at 
TMI.'" 

3.  The  worst  health  consequence  of  TMI 
was  caused,  not  by  the  accident  itself,  but 
by  the  reaction  to  it.  "The  major  health 
effect  of  the  accident  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  mental  health  of  the  people  living  in 
the  region  *  *  *  and  of  the  workers  at  TML" 
People  were  terrified  of  reported  possible 
explosions  and  radiation  dangers,  leading  to 
severe  "mental  stress."  The  Commission 
found  that  this  mental  stress  was  "the  most 
severe  health  effect  of  ttae  accident." 

This  last  finding  means,  quite  literally, 
that  those  who  moat  loudly  trumpeted  the 
alleged  health  dangers  of  TMI  were  them- 
selves responsible  for  those  dangers.  The 
Kemeny  Report  lays  blame  for  these  devel- 
opments on  confused  reports  from  federal 
and  state  officials,  and  also  offers  a  critique 
of  media  coverage  of  the  episode,  particular- 
ly of  media  competence  to  deal  with  Issues 
of  this  type.  Too  many  reporters,  the  Com- 
mission says,  simply  dldnt  understand  what 
they  were  reporting. 

This  critique  of  media  performance  at 
TMI  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  slap  on 
the  wrist  Some  who  remember  the  scream- 
ing headlines  and  ezdted  TV  reports  about 
the  accident  may  feel  a  hanher  Judgment  Is 
required.  Ttiere  were  times  back  there  last 
March  and  April  whm  scarcely  a  day  could 
pass  without  some  new  horrific  scare  story 
about  the  possibility  of  vast  explosions,  ra- 
diation hazard,  meltdown,  and  other  assort- 
ed nuclear  perils. 

During  the  height  of  the  hysteria.  Accura- 
cy in  Media  did  an  exceUent  Jbb  of  spotting 
and  correcting  factual  misstatements  and 
ludicrous  horror  stories  being  ptmiped  out 
by  the  press  and  electronic  media.  In  one  es- 
pecially ridicxilous  episode.  NBC  News 
played  up  the  death  of  19  cows  and  calves  in 
the  countryside  near  TMI.  giving  rise  to  the 
(wholly  unjustified)  suspicion  that  they  had 
been  killed  by  nuclear  nuUation.  As  AIM  ob- 
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served,  the  true,  nonnuclear  cause  of  death 
was  not  reported  by  NBC. 

More  recently,  the  Media  Institute  has 
published  a  lengthy  statistical  analysis  of 
TV  coverage  of  nuclear  power  in  general 
■lid  TMI  In  partlctilar.  showing  that  the 
vast  majority  of  alleged  authorities  inter- 
viewed and  quoted  by  the  networks  concern- 
ing TMI  were  critics  of  nuclear  safety,  that 
itbe  pronudear  Interviews  were  generally 
with  spokesmen  for  government  or  industry, 
and  that  the  networks'  own  handling  of  the 
accident  was  heavily  weighted  to  the  nega- 
tive side,  by  a  margin  of  about  13  to  one. 
Small  wonder  people  were  experiencing 
"mental  stress"  concerning  TMI. 

The  point  is  aptly  made  by  Anne  D. 
Trunk,  a  citizen-member  of  the  President's 
Commission  and  a  resident  of  tClddletown, 
Pa^  near  TMI.  She  says  that,  as  a  result  of 
media  coverage  of  the  episode,  "the  public 
was  pulled  into  a  state  of  terror,  of  psycho- 
logical stress.  More  so  than  any  other 
normal  news  source,  the  evening  national 
news  reports  by  the  major  networks  proved 
to  be  the  most  depressing,  the  most  terrify- 
ing. Confusion  cannot  explain  away  the  mis- 
management of  a  news  event  of  this  magni- 
tude."* 


JOE  HEALY  LEAVES  FLYING 
TIGERS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORlfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
man  who  has  bfeen  a  leader  in  estab- 
lishing an  effective,  efficient  airfreight 
transport  system  in  this  country. 

The  man  I  speak  of  is  of  course. 
Joseph  J.  Healy.  He  is  a  man  that 
started  at  the  bottom  and  moved  up  to 
help  build  one  of  the  greatest  air- 
freight organizations  in  the  world— 
the  Flying  Tigers.  Joe  will  be  leaving 
the  Flying  Tiger  Line  in  only  a  few 
days,  after  more  than  30  years  of  hard 
work  with  that  organization.  Joe  will 
be  Joining  Purolator  Courier,  where  he 
will  continue  to  use  his  knowledge  and 
background  in  expedited  airfreight 
transportation. 

The  Flying  Tiger  Line  was  founded 
in  1945.  right  after  War  n  and  only  3 
years  before  Joe  started  work  with 
them  as  a  cargo  handler  in  Teeter- 
boro,  N.J.,  in  1948.  During  his  stint  at 
Tiying  Tiger  he  also  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  eastern  division,  vice 
president  of  systems  and  ground  oper- 
ations, and.  vice  president  of  planning. 
In  1974  Joe  was  promoted  to  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer. 

It  was  not  until  September  of  1978 
that  Joe  assumed  the  position  of  presi- 
dent that  he  will  now  be  leaving. 
WhUe  he  was  with  Flying  Tiger,  the 
airline  became  the  Nation's  biggest  all- 
cargo  airline.  Under  Healy's  direction. 
Flying  Tiger's  service  expanded  to 
Asia,  after  the  airline  was  certificated 
to  fly  over  the  Pacific  in  1969. 

Healy  has  been  Buooessively  the 
youngest  terminal  manager  in  the  alr- 
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line  at  24.  director  of  pound  oper- 
ations,  a  vice  president,  and  in  1970  a 
senior  vice  president.  Be  has  beat  • 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  lixioe 
1972. 

In  1973.  Joseph  Healy  was  honored 
by  the  Airfreii^t  Motor  Carriers  Con- 
ference as  "Airfreight  Man  of  the 
Year.** 

Healy  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Air  Transport  Commission:  be  is  a 
member  of  the  Industry  Policy  C<Nn- 
mittee  and  the  Economic  Task  Force 
of  the  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation (LATA). 

In  the  past,  Healy  has  served  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  tiie  National  Committee 
of  International  Trade  Documenta- 
tion: as  a  member  of  the  lATA's  Traf- 
fic Advisory  Committee:  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Bradley,  Inc.:  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Air  Cargo. 
Inc. 

Those  of  you  who  served  with  me  on 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  Joe  in  action  and  recog- 
nize his  great  ability  as  a  witness.  He 
has  helped  us  to  clearly  understand 
the  problems  within  his  industry  of 
airfreight  transportation. 

I  know  Joe  will  do  the  same  out- 
standing Job  at  Purolator  Courier  as 
he  has  done  for  the  past  30  years  with 
Flying  Tiger  Line.  Both  my  wife,  Lee, 
and  I  wish  Joe.  his  wife  Audrey,  and 
their  six  children,  the  best  for  a  pros- 
perous, happy,  and  healthy  future.^ 


PHIL  SCAFFIDI— AN  ODTSTAND- 
INO  EXAMPLE  OF  COURAGE 
AND  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

OP  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  John  F. 
Kennedy  once  stated: 

The  courage  of  life  is  often  a  less  dramatic 
spectacle  than  the  courage  of  the  final 
moment;  but  it  is  no  less  a  magnificent  mix- 
ture of  triumph  and  tragedy.  A  man  does 
what  be  must— in  spite  of  personal  conse- 
quences. In  spite  of  obstacles  to  live  our  lives 
as  Ood  Intended  us. 

Phil  Scaffidi  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  exem- 
plifies this  type  of  extraordinary  cour- 
age—this desire  to  overcome,  to 
achieve  and  to  excel  not  only  in  the 
field  of  sports,  but  in  life  itself.  A  star 
athlete  in  both  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Niagara  University  basketball 
player  Phil  Scaffidi  was  recently  told 
by  his  doctors  that  he  had  contracted 
a  malignant  cancer.  This  young  man's 
courage  and  determination  remained 
undaunted,  however,  as  he  vowed  to 
continue  to  play. basketball  after  the 
removal  of  a  malignant  tumor. 

Today  Phil  is  fighting  back  against 
the  cancer,  and  he  la  rewriting  the 
books  on  this  dreaded  disease.  Recent- 
ly Phil  broke  the  all-time  record  of 
most  assists  on  a  basketball  team  at 
Niagara  University.  Unquestionably. 
Phil's  spirit  Is  very  much  alive. 
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In  the  Sunday  Buffalo  Courier  Ex« 
press,  Erik  Brady  profiled  ttae  Ufe  of 
this  courageous  young  man.  Fhfl  Scaf- 
fidi has  been  an  all-around  attalete 
throui^iout  his  Ufe.  beginning  vltta 
UtUe  League  baaebaD  and  footbaU. 
Whfle  he  attended  St  Joaeph'a  Ooito- 
giate  Institute  in  Buffalo,  he  received 
numerous  awards  such  as  the  Billy 
Kelly  Award  In  1973  and  Athlete  of 
the  Year  in  1974. 

Phil  was  an  outstanding  player  In 
four  different  sports  during  his  high 
sclKKri  career.  He  won  IS  varsity  let- 
ters in  track,  football,  baseball,  and 
basketball  PhU  played  on  the  all  west- 
em  New  York  baseball  team.  New 
York  State  baseball  all  star  team,  was 
AU  CathoUe  in  four  ontta.  and  won  a 
4  year  basketball  adwlawhtp  to  Mlac- 
ara  Unlverrtty  where  be  li  today. 

FoUowtng  his  opamtkm  Phil  was  de- 
termhied  to  play  bartethall  again,  and 
he  has  done  so  with  excelkace.  He 
loves  sports,  and  when  he  could  not 
play  collegiate  baseball  because  of  his 
2  years  "With  the  Pittsburg  Ptratea. 
Phil  coached  the  Niagara  Unfverstty 
baseball  team.  He  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing and  very  dedicated  athlete. 

I  would  Uke  to  extend  my  stneerest 
appreciation  and  admiration  to  Phil 
for  the  taus^ratkm  and  determination 
which  has  made  his  life,  and  the  Uvea 
of  all  who  know  him.  so  rich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  you  and  my  eol- 
leagues  the  following  Buffalo  Courier 
Express  article  by  Erik  Brady,  con- 
cerning Phn  Scaffidi  and  his  aooom- 
plishments: 

Tbx  Phil  ScArnsi  Siort 
(By  Erik  Brady) 

Tou  would  never  suspect  PtaO  Scaffidi  was 
a  patient  as  you  watcb  him  walk  the  eorit- 
dors  of  RosweO  Park  ICaaartal  bMtttata. 
the  cancer  research  eentcr  in  BotCato.  He 
doesnt  move  like  a  sick  person.  In  bis  walk 
there  Is  a  certain  boonoe,  a  swagger,  atluid 
galt-tbe  fmmlstakably  eock-sure  strut  of 
the  athlete.  He  kwks  as  ttaoo^  at  any 
moment  be  could  dart  down  the  ballway  at 
top  speed  on  some  sort  of  hospital  thst 
break. 

Tnst^#^<.  he  walks  into  a  room  where  doe> 
tors,  determined  to  bait  bis  cancer,  watt  to 
do  tests.  But  ttae  strut  remains  the  same.  It 
comes  naturally. 

As  be  walks,  Scaffidi  stops  and  talks  with 
nearly  everyons  be  sees,  from  direetar  Dr. 
Gerald  P.  Mui^iy  to  a  Jsaitar  swabUng  tbe 
floor.  He  carries  nevs  of  bis  baskerhsll 
team,  tbe  Mlagara  Dbtventty  PonUe  Kaglaa 
Dr.  Muipby,  a  namber  of  Nlagaia'S  Board 
of  Trustees,  Is  interested.  So  is  the  Jsnttor. 

The  Mg  news  for  tbe  nniaeB,  ttaeogb.  is 
that  Fhfl  was  engaged  to  be  nairtod  on 
Cbrtstmas  Bve.  It  is  now  three  days  later, 
and  be  breaks  the  news  by  saying  "I  pepped 
it,"  meaning  tbe  Qoestkin,  and  by  dUtaig 
one  liand  over  his  rirw  finger.  The  nurses  all 
smile. 

Phil  Scaffidi  is  well-like  outside  RosweU 
Paik  as  welL  Legions  of  Western  New  Torfc 
sports  fans  bave  marveled  at  bow  he  has 
come  back  from  major  cancer  surgery  to 
play  Iratirf^Kt!!  again  at  NiaganL  Tbcy 
know  his  story  and  bave  taken  tt  to  heart 
This  Friday,  at  tbe  Statler.  is  a  dtamer  in 
Scaffldl's  honor,  organised  by  Los  Angles 
Dodger  manager  Tom  laaorda  and  attended 
by  a  best  of  other  majorieague  eelatettles. 
including  Quick  Tuner,  manseer  of  the 
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Wortd  Sole*  cbamploa  Pttteburgh  Pintea, 
ind  Chuck  Knox,  ooach  of  the  Buffalo  BllU. 
"I  appreciate  it.  rm  humbled  by  it.  The 
people  in  Weatem  New  Torli— in  Buffalo 
and  NUcva  Mia— have  been  great  to  me." 
■aya  ScaflUL  But  there  ia  one  thing  about  it 
an  that  bothera  hhn  a  little  bit.  He's  not 
eomplahilng  or  anything.  Juat  a  little  bit 
eonoefned.  "^hn  Doe  may  be  a  pretty  good 
guy,  and  people  might  like  him.  but  if  John 
Doe  atepa  off  the  curb  tomorrow  and  geta 
run  orer  by  a  bua.  everybody  wiU  say  he  waa 
a  super  guy.  a  tremendous  guy."  Phfl  ex- 
plains. niMt'B  the  way  people  are.  It's 
human  nature,  but  I  dont  want  people  feel- 
ing aorry  for  me  Just  because  I  got  sick.  I 
know  there  are  people  healthier  than  I  am, 
but  I  doD't  laiow  how  many  there  are  hap- 
pier than  I  am.  I  mean  that." 

flcaffidl  doea  not  allow  anyone  to  have 
pity  for  him.  It  ia  the  <me  thing  be  cannot 
stomach.  And  it  is  the  secret  ingredient  that 
haa  allowed  him  to  achieve  the  nearUr  im- 
possible—to play  major  coUege  basketball 


Tuesday  it  will  have  been  one  year  since 
Phfl  Seaffidi  came  home  from  Denver. 
where  be  underwent  the  surgery  that  cost 
him  ao  povent  of  his  liver,  one  adrenal 
tfand.  a  kidney,  his  gall  bladder  and  part  of 
his  dtaphragm.  Doctors  had  succeeded  in 
carving  out  of  him  a  massive  malignant 
tumw.  18  inchea  kmg.  during  an  8H-hour 
operation.  And  In  the  hoq>lt*l  room,  where 
hia  parents  visited  him  after  he  had  awak- 
ened eaiilCT  than  expected  from  the  oper- 
ation, he  made  a  dribbling  motion  with  his' 


He  oouldnt  speak,  not  with  his  tongue, 
but  what  he  had  said  was  he  would  play  bas- 
ketbaU  once  more.  Be  said  It  again,  out  loud 
this  time,  when  he  returned  to  BuffUo  last 
January  29.  the  night  a  beneflt  was  held  for 
him  at  Mulligan's  on  Hertel  Ave.  Phil 
couldnt  be  there  himsdf.  he  was  still  too 
weak,  but  word  of  his  homecoming  got 
around.  His  friends  wanted  to  believe  he 
could  play  again,  but  they  knew  what  he 
had  Just  been  through— it  waa  the  reason 
over  1,000  had  gathered  at  Mulligan's.  The 
shock  was  stin~ fresh.  They  wanted  to  be- 
lieve, but  many  could  not. 

One  who  did  was  Mike  Naples,  Phil's  best 
friend.  Ten  years  before,  when  they  were  in 
eighth  grade,  the  two  used  to  shovd  off  the 
back-yard  basketball  eourt  and  play  a  Buf- 
falo brand  of  winter  basketball— dribbling 
with  itoves  on  over  patches  of  loe.  the  ban 
making  a  hoUow  aound  as  it  bounced  off  the 
froaen  eemenC  Sometimes  Naplea  would 
slow  to  half-speed;  after  an.  this  was  merely 
it  back-yard  one-on-one  match  between 
friends.  But  Scaffldl  never  saw  it  that  way. 
He  played  to  win.  even  in  the  snow.  He 
always  plays  to  win.  Always. 

"I  had  been  playing  sports  an  my  life,  and 
an  of  a  sudden  it  was  over— I  could  never 
play  agatn."  he  Is  saying  after  i»actice  at 
the  NU  Student  Center  on  New  Tear's  Eve. 
1  was  determined  not  to  let  t^  happen. 
And  now  I'm  back.  I  may  not  play  much, 
but  rm  here.  It's  like  I  died  and  came  back. 
And  now  I  appreciate  everything:  the 
coachea.  the  players,  the  camaraderie,  the 
sweat  I  love  to  play." 

He  must  love  to  play.  While  other  players 
simply  sUp  Into  sneakers  and  Jock  straps. 
Seaffidi  must  endiu«  a  half-hour  ritual 
every  time  he  goes  on  the  court. 

Trainer  Ray  Kist  appUes  heat  to  Scaff idi's 
33-year-old  knees,  then  a  whirlpool  treat- 
ment, then  massage.  Then  the  knee  braces 
go  on.  When  PhU  was  in  bed.  his  weight 
plummeting  from  178  pounds  to  136  the 
muscles  in  his  thighs  atrophied,  and  he  de- 
veloped arthritis  in  his  knees.  More  than  his 
cancer,  it  is  the  bulky  knee  brace*  and  his 
balky  knees  that  have  kept  him  from  re- 
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gaining  his  speed  and  returning  to  his 
former  form  on  the  court.  But  the  knee 
treatment  Is  only  part  of  the  process.  Klst 
rube  Vaseline  into  the  surgical  Incisions— 
they  make  a  jagged  interstate  roadmap  over 
PhU's  stomach— so  that  they  wiU  not  be  irri- 
tated by  the  rib  brace  and  restriction  brace 
that  go  on  next,  to  buttress  his  midsection. 
Then  he  Is  ready  to  play  basketball. 

Ray  Klst  met  Seaffidi  three  years  ago 
when  he  was  a  trainer  at  St.  Francis  of  Lor- 
etto.  Pa.,  and  Niagara  was  In  town.  The  two 
met  in  a  liar  after  the  game— "not  so  coinci- 
dental." explains  Kist.  "It's  a  smaU  town"— 
and  they  hit  it  off  over  a  few  beers.  The 
next  season  St.  Francis  coach  Pete  Loner- 
gan.  a  St.  Bonaventure  graduate,  took  the 
job  as  Dan  Raskin's  assistant  at  Niagara— 
and  Klst  came  along.  Now  he  and  Scaifldi 
room  together  on  road  trips,  and  they  spend 
so  much  time  together  in  the  training  room 
that  PhU  calls  Klst  "my  bodyguard."  When 
Klst  Is  married  In  September,  Seaffidi  wlU 
be  in  the  wedding. 

"Niagara  Is  like  a  family  to  me,"  Phil  says, 
looking  around  the  deserted  Student 
Center.  "And  my  own  family,  my  father  and 
mother,  everyone,  has  been  so  good  to  me— I 
can't  even  describe  It.  Mary  Sullivan,  my 
girlfriend,  is  the  nicest  person  I've  ever  met. 
It's  aU  of  these  people,  my  friends  and  my 
family,  who  have  pulled  me  through  this 
thing.  What  I  need  now  Is  to  get  the  cancer 
into  remission.  Sure.  I've  got  a  problem.  But 
In  a  lot  o^  ways  I'm  very  lucky.  Roswell 
Park,  one  of  the  best  cancer  research  Insti- 
tutes in  the  world,  is  20  dUnutes  from  my 
house.  I've  got  great  relatives  and  friends. 
And  I've  got  a  lot  of  great  memories,  too." 

Iifany  of  Phil's  fond  memories  revolve 
around  sports.  What's  more,  local  sports 
fans  know  him  as  a  fine  athlete.  But  the 
Ironic  thing  Is  that  he  has  actually  been  a 
better  athlete  than  many  people  recall. 

For  Instance,  most  fans  know  that  Phil 
has  been  a  starter  for  Niagara  since  his 
freshman  year,  and  that  his  playmaklng 
ability  has  put  him  In  the  Purple  Eagle 
record  book  for  most  assists.  But  people 
aren't  as  quick  to  recall  that  in  Scaffldl's 
first  year  Niagara  won  17  games  and  re- 
ceived a  bid  to  the  National  Invitational 
Toumartent.  The  Eagles  lost  by  five  points 
to  Kentucky.  There  was  no  shame  In  losing 
to  the  Wildcats,  the  eventual  champions. 
and  being  the  first  player  introduced  at 
Madison  Square'  Garden  that  afternoon 
ranks  as  Phil's  fondest  sports  memory. 

Phil  was  also  an  All-CathoUc  footb&U 
qiuuterback  at  St  Joseph's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. What  may  not  be  recalled,  though,  is 
that  Bill  Hurley,  who  was  among  the  top 
collegiate  quarterbacks  in  the  country  this 
year  at  Syracuse  University,  didn't  become 
the  St  Joe  quarterback  until  his  senior 
year— after  Seaffidi  graduated  and  left  the 
post  vacant 

Seaffidi  "qiuuterback"  the  basketbaU 
team  at  St  Joe's  as  well,  and  in  his  junior 
and  senior  years  the  Marauders  won  the 
Manhattan  Cup  championship.  Oarland 
Hughes,  the  burly  center  on  St  Joe's  cur- 
rent sqiutd,  has  promised  Phil  the  Maraud- 
ers will  win  it  again  this  year,  completing 
the  three  legs  it  takes  to  retire  the  trophy. 

Seaffidi  was  a  sprinter  on  the  St.  Joe's 
track  team,  too,  and  of  course  he  was  a  base- 
baU  player— good  enough  so  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  offered  him  a  pro  contract 
after  high  school.  His  baseball  coach  at  St 
Joe's,  athletic  director  Joe  Wolf,  nudnialns 
Phil  is  the  best  all-around  high  school  ath- 
lete he  ever  saw. 

Seaffidi  played  two  years  in  the  Pirates 
organlzaUon,  knowing  that  under  NCAA 
jules  he  could  stiU  compete  as  an  amateur 
in  coUege  basketbaU  if  pro  basebaU  didn't 
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work  out  Because  of  his  pro  stint,  however, 
he  can't  play  on  the  Niagara  basebali 
team— instead,  he  coaches  it 

He  has  originally  signed  a  letter  of  intent 
to  play  his  college  baU  at  Canislus,  but  he 
went  with  the  Pirates  instead.  When  he  left 
baseball,  he  opted  for  Niagara.  (Mike  Naples 
was  a  reserve  pUyer  with  Canlsius,  but  the 
two  old  friends  were  not  apart  for  long; 
Mike  graudated  from  Canislus  in  May  and 
immediately  became  Niagara's  sports  busi- 
ness manager.) 

He  wouldn't  be  any  closer  to  his  Niagara 
coaches— Raskin,  Lonergan  and  Wally 
Thompson— as  well  as  to  the  players  and 
"bodyguard"  Klst.  They  have  been  able  to 
keep  a  potentially  tense  situation  loose 
using  humor  and  good-natured  kidding.  If 
Seaffidi  is  drinking  a  Coke  and  offers  one  of 
them  a  sip,  they  are  bound  to  decline  by 
saying  they  don't  need  the  carcinogens.  It 
sounds  cruel,  but  It  Isn't  Athletes  poke  fun 
at  each  other  all  the  time,  usually  picking 
on  some  obvious  characteristic.  If  one  guy 
has  a  big  nose.  he'U  hear  Jokes  about  It.  The 
same  with  Scaffldl's  cancer.  It  is  the  law  of 
the  locker  room.  And  it  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
Seaffidi  wanted  to  play  again:  "If  you  can't 
laugh  at  things,"  he  asks,  "what  do  you 
have  to  live  for?" 

"Phil  has  a  problem,"  acknowledges 
Coach  Raskin.  "We  don't  try  to  hide  it— he 
has  cancer,  and  It  is  a  terrible  thing— but  we 
try  to  laugh  about  things  sometimes.  People 
who  don't  know  us  cringe  when  they  hear  it, 
but  it  helps  him.  And  he  is  the  one  who 
starts  with  the  gags.  It  takes  the  pressure 
off  of  you.  Phil  will  not  allow  you  to  have 
pity  for  him.  Of  course  he  gets  depressed 
about  things.  That's  normal.  But  I  think 
the  humor  is  one  of  the  ways  he  has  been 
able  to  handle  it." 

Scaffldl's  season  was  almost  cut  short  this 
year  after  he  played  in  an  exhibition  game 
against  the  Republic  of  China,  In  which  the 
Student  Center  crowd  gave  him  a  resound- 
ing ovation.  Doctors  had  found  spots  on  his 
lungs  and  what  is  left  of  his  liver,  and  were 
contemplating  another  operation.  There 
may  well  be  another  one,  but  for  now  doc- 
tors have  decided  to  treat  Phil  with  chemo- 
therapy and  medication. 

"I  don't  say  what  is  going  to  happen  the 
next  day,  the  next  day  and  the  next  day," 
says  PhU.  looking  around  the  Student 
Center  after  the  New  Year's  Eve  practice. 
"It's  out  of  my  hands.  I  triist  in  my  doctors, 
and  whatever  they  say  I  have  to  do  I  do. 
Except  when  they  say  I  have  to  sUy  In  the 
hospital  a  certain  number  of  days.  I  set  a 
goal  and  get  out  earUer.  You  have  to  help 
yourself,  you  have  to  stay  optimistic,  you 
can't  ever  give  up. 

"Every  time  a  team  I'm  playing  for  goes 
out  for  a  game  I  expect  us  to  win.  We're  not 
always  favored,  but  you  have  to  be  optimis- 
tic aU  the  time.  We've  got  five  guys  and 
they've  got  five  guys,  and  you  never  know 
what's  going  to  happen.  If  you're  not  opti- 
mistic, if  yo4  stop  trying,  that's  when  you're 
going  to  lose.  Sometimes  I  see  people  at 
RosweU  who  get  so  depressed  they  give  up.  1 
try  to  talk  to  them.  There's  always  a 
chance." 

He  speaks  quickly,  and  he  Jumps  from  one 
thought  to  another.  It's  as  though  he  has  a 
lot  to  say  but  not  enough  time  to  say  it. 

"What  I  have  Is  adrenal  cortical  carcino- 
ma, which  is  adrenal  cancer.  Sometimes  I 
think  I  brought  it  on  myself,  because  I've 
been  so  hyper  aU  my  life,  pumping  the 
adrenalin  in  games.  The  only  thing  I  reaUy 
regret  Is  the  wear  and  tear  I've  put  on  my 
famUy  and  friends.  I  Just  wish  they  could  all 
understand  that  no  matter  what  happens 
I'm  okay." 

Only  moments  before,  PhU  had  stood  In 
the  locker  room  with  his  teammates  and 
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greeted  the  new  year  with  champagne  in 
IMxle  cups,  poured  by  Seaffidi  and  Klst. 
Last  New  Year's  Eve,  PhU  had  been  just  two 
days  away  from  siuvery.  Now  he  was  toast- 
ing the  future. 

And  what  of  the  future? 

"I  hope  to  graduate  with  my  physical  edu- 
cation degree  from  Niagara,  and  then  I  want 
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to  get  a  good  Job  because  Mary  and  I  wiU  be 
getting  married  in  early  summer.  I  can 
hardly  beUeve  it  because  I  can't  even 
change  a  fuse.  TU  have  to  learn  those 
thlitgs.  And  I  want  to  coach  basketball,  and 
basebaU  too,  I  hope.  The  future  looks  good." 
What  PhU  Seaffidi  has  done  this  season, 
playing  basketbaU  again,  is  a  feat  that  tran- 
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scends  individual  athletic  contests.  There  Is 
no  space  In  the  box  scores  to  record  it  But 
there  It  is,  as  plain  to  see  as  a  slam  dimk:  in- 
credible courage. 

Maybe  he  deserves  a  medaL  Considering 
the  hue  of  his  Eagles,  make  it  the  Punde 
Heart.* 
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SEf^ ATE— Wednesday,  January  30, 1980 


{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  KentuclQr. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

"Lord,  as  we  go  to  our  work  this  day, 
help  us  to  take  pleasure  therein.  Show 
us  clearly  what  our  duty  is,  help  us  to 
be  faithful  in  doing  it.  May  all  we  do 
be  well  done,  fit  for  Thine  eye  to  see. 
Give  us  enthusiasm  to  attempt  things, 
patience  to  perform.  When  we  cannot 
love  our  work,  may  we  think  of  it  as 
TTiy  task,  and  make  what  is  imlovely 
beautiful  through  loving  service,  for  Thy 
name's  sake."  Amen. 

— George  Dawson,  1821-76. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senati. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  30.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H.  Ford. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Macntson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PORD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITTON   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes. 


CANADA  AND  OTHER  FRIENDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
all  Americans  are  grateful  this  morning 
for  the  news  that  six  American  Embassy 
personnel  who  fled  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tehran  when  it  was  seized  nearly  3 
months  ago  have  escaped  from  Iran  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. In  giving  refuge  to  these  Ameri- 
cans, the  Canadians  risked  their  own 
lives;  to  get  these  Americans  out  of  the 
country,  the  Canadians  had  to  close  their 
own  Embassy.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  set  a  magnificent  example  of 


courage  and  sacrifice  and  humanity.  Ca- 
nadians can  be  very  proud.  Americans 
are  very  grateful. 

Canada  has  shown  once  again  the 
validity  of  the  adage  tha*^  when  the  chips 
are  down,  one  learns  who  his  true  friends 
are.  Canadians,  our  EhgUsh  and  French 
speaking  neighbors  to  the  North,  have 
demonstrated  in  this  diflScult  situation 
that  they  are  friends  indeed. 

Other  nations  have  shown  that  they 
too  are  friends  in  these  troubled  times. 
The  British  Embassy  gave  refuge  to 
Americans  fleeing  the  burning  Embassy 
in  Islamabad.  Pakistan,  several  weeks 
ago.  And  through  the  last  few  months. 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  government  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  one  of  our  staunchest 
supporters.  European  governments — es- 
pecially the  West  German  Government — 
and  others  around  the  world  such  as  the 
Australian  Government  have  sought  to 
show  that  they  support  efforts  to  win  the 
release  of  the  hostages  in  Tehran  and 
that  they  oppose  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Japan  is  one  of  our  most  important 
Pacific  allies  and  trading  partners.  Ini- 
tially, the  Japanese  seemed  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  crisis  in  Iran  and  I  criticized 
the  activities  of  Japanese  banks  that 
seemed  to  undercut  U.S.  eflforts  at  apply- 
ing economic  pressures  on  Iran.  But  Jap- 
anese oflacial  policy  has  emerged  in 
strong  support  of  the  kind  of  eflforts  that 
the  United  States  is  seeking  to  mobilize 
against  Iran  and  Soviet  aggression. 

Prime  Minister  Ohira  has  made  a 
strong,  clear  policy  statement  in  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  Japanese  Parliament  on 
January  25,  1980.  In  this  speech.  Prime 
Minister  Ohira  reaflBrms  Japanese- 
American  cooperation.  He  condemns  the 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  seizure  of  the  American  hostages  in 
Tehran.  And  he  commits  his  govern- 
ment to  study  and  implement  measures 
in  response  to  these  acts,  "even  if  they 
may  involve  sacrifices"  on  Japan's  part. 

We  need  and  welcome  Japan's  help 
just  as  we  need  and  welcome  the  help  of 
Canada  and  others  of  our  friends.  The 
interests  of  us  all  are  at  stake — preserva- 
tion of  a  civilized  international  system 
and  resistance  to  aggression.  There  is 
growing  evidence  that  in  these  troubled 
times,  the  United  States  does  not  stand 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  key  passages  on  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  excerpted  from  the  policy 
speech  of  January  25,  1980,  before  the 
Diet  by  Prime  Minister  Ohira  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
vi  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ket  Passages  on  Iran  and  Ai«hanistan 
The  fundamental  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
Is  to  strengthen  the  solidarity  with  the 
countries  of  the  free  world,  and  on  the  basis 


of  such  solidarity,  to  expand  the  rings  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  throughout  the 
world.  The  unfaltering  relation  of  mutual 
confidence  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  based 
upon  the  Japan-US.  security  arrangements 
Is.  needless  to  say.  the  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  policy.  In  order  to  solidify  this 
cornerstone  even  further  the  government  of 
Japan  intends  to  continue  Its  sustained  ef- 
forts for  the  enhancement  of  the  Japan- 
U.S.  cooperation  In  the  political,  economic 
and  cultural  fields.  At  the  same  time,  the 
government  of  Japan  intends  to  strengthen 
the  cooperative  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  including  those  of 
Western  E^irope. 

I  believe  that  everyone  on  this  glob^  eager- 
ly desires  peace.  The  fact,  however,  that  cer- 
tain countries  still  attempt  to  Impose  their 
positions  on  others  by  resorting  to  the  use 
of  force  and  thus  threaten  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  world,  Is  truly  deplorable. 

The  military  Intervention  Into  Afghani- 
stan by  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  justified 
on  any  account.  The  Internal  affairs  of 
Afghanistan  must  be  left  In  the  hands  of 
Afghanistan  itself.  Japan  urges  the  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  forces  and 
strongly  supports  the  resolution  adopted  for 
this  end  at  the  emergency  special  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  government  of  Japan  will  continue  to 
make  efforts  befitting  our  country  In  order 
to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  this  seri- 
ous situation  on  the  basis  of  our  solidarity 
with  the  United  States  and  In  cooperation 
with  other  friendly  countries  in  Europe  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Japan  has  dem- 
onstrated its  stand  on  the  Issue  through  the 
activities  in  the  U.N.  and  in  the  area  of  ex- 
change of  personnel  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  shall  continue  to  study  and  Implement, 
as  the  situation  develops,  appropriate  meas- 
ures including  the  tightening  of  the  export 
control  in  Cocom.  taking  into  consideration 
the  public  opinions  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  believe  that  we  must  not  shun 
these  measures  even  If  they  may  Involve 
sacrifices  on  our  part. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  Japan  has 
no  intention  to  engage  Itself  in  any  activi- 
ties which  may  undermine  the  measures 
taken  by  other  friendly  countries  or  to 
lessen  their  effects. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  sta- 
bility of  neighboring  countries  in  the  area, 
particularly  Pakistan,  we  would  like  to  give 
positive  consideration,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  and  western  European  countries,  to 
the  requests  from  those  countries  for  co- 
operation in  the  economic  field. 

The  seizure  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Tehran 
is  an  unlawful  act  that  threatens  the  basic 
order  of  the  international  community,  and 
the  taking  of  the  hostages  is  unacceptable 
also  from  the  humanitarian  viewpoint.  I 
strongly  hope  that  the  hostages  are  released 
without  loss  of  time  and  that  the  situation 
Is  resolved  In  a  peaceful  manner.  To  this 
end,  Japan  will  continue  to  support  actively 
the  international  efforts  including  that  of 
the  UJ*.  Also,  as  the  situation  requires.  Ja- 
pan will  act  appropriately,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  as  well  as  European 
and  other  countries  regarding  ways  to  achieve 
an  early  release  of  the  hostages. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  time  that  was  allotted  to  me  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  and  appreciate  very 
much  his  yielding  to  me. 


GENOCIDE  IS  NO  DOMESTIC 
MATTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
opponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
charge  that  genocide  is  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  treatymaking.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  this  groundless 
objection  once  and  for  all. 

The  allegation  is  that  genocide  is  not 
an  international  matter  because  treat- 
ment by  a  state  of  its  nationals  is  only  of 
domestic  concern.  This  suggests  that  any 
international  action  in  response  to  geno- 
cide would  violate  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state  committing  the  crime  within  its 
borders.  This  objection  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  falls  short  of  the  truth  in 
three  ways. 

First,  if  members  of  the  international 
conununity  decide  the  very  depravity  of 
genocide  is  serious  enough  to  cross  bor- 
ders, then  genocide  stops  being  simply 
a  domestic  matter.  International  law 
defines  what  is  an  international  crime. 
And  international  consensus  is  the  cre- 
ative force  behind  international  law. 
That  consensus  most  certainly  exists  to- 
day— 83  nations  have  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention — including  most  of  our 
NATO  allies.  And  that  consensus  makes 
legitimate  the  placing  of  international 
sanctions  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  most 
heinous  crime :  Genocide. 

Second,  putting  aside  the  sheer  base- 
ness of  genocide,  the  crime  warrants  in- 
ternational status  because  it  threatens 
the  stability  of  the  international  order. 
As  an  enemy  of  peace  both  within  and 
without  a  country,  genocide  raises  justi- 
fiable concern  among  countries  both 
next  door  and  far  away. 

Third,  genocide,  by  definition,  tran- 
scends state  boundaries.  The  crime  is 
defined  as  an  act  committed  with  intent 
to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group,  as  such.  TTiroughout  the  course  of 
history,  racial  groups  and  rehgious 
faiths  have  migrated  across  continents, 
traversed  oceans,  and  split  into  sub- 
groups. Much  of  this  process  has  ignored 
national  botmdaries,  leaving  many  races 
represented  all  over  the  world.  There- 
fore a  crime  against  a  race  in  one  coun- 
try will  be  resented  by  members  of  that 
race  everywhere,  and  construed  as  an 
international  crime. 

The  importance  of  international  out- 
rage, the  desire  for  peace,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  those  of  common  heritage 
combine  to  refute  the  charge  that  geno- 


cide is  a  domestic  matter.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Alaska 
once  again  for  graciously  yielding  me  his 
time. 


RECOGNITION   OF   SENATOR   DOLE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  without  prejudice 
to  the  orders;  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein;  and  that  the  period  not 
extend  beyond  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  leader  very  much. 


OUR  PETROLEUM  SUPPLY  LINES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever else  we  may  have  to  do  to  meet  the 
developments  of  Afghanistan,  we  are 
faced  with  a  fast-developing  hazard  to 
our  petroleum  supply  lines  in  the  Persian 
Gulf-Indian  Ocean  area.  The  Russian 
invasion,  which  is  certainly  leading  to  a 
conquest  of  Afghanistan,  is  clearly  car- 
ried forward  by  Russia  for  the  serious 
purpose  of  making  highly  gainful  ad- 
vances there  for  themselves.  While  they 
may  have  some  immediate  interests  in 
securing  Afghanistan,  their  most  threat- 
ening goal  is  gaining  absolute  control  of 
the  petroleum  resources  of  that  area  and 
the  oil  lines  leading  out  of  the  area.  This 
would  give  them  the  power  to  cut  off 
and  terminate  as  they  see  fit  the  shipping 
routes  that  supply  us  and  much  of  the 
remainder  of  the  free  world  with  oil 
that  is  at  present  indispensable  to  our 
economy  and  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  other  allies. 

Having  and  controlling  an  all-weather 
warm  water  port  and  thus  having  for 
the  first  time  a  year-round  access  to  the 
ocean  lanes  of  the  world  would  greatly 
further  these  Russian  goals.  This  would 
be  a  far-reaching  development  of  the 
gravest  kind,  and  there  is  no  time  for  us 
to  lose  in  improving  our  position  to 
counter  that  possibility. 

Fortunately,  there  is  time  for  us  to 
react  and  protect  ourselves.  The  Presi- 
dent should  move  vigorously  to  acquire 
facilities  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We 
should  not  delay  now  to  fully  negotiate 
with  all  others  interested  in  joining  a 
plan  for  facihties  in  this  area.  Facilities 
should  be  acquired  now  and  designed  for 
operating  on  a  joint  basis  with  others  for 
the  benefit  of  all  so  that  we  can  unite 
our  efforts  vrith  Western  European  and 


Pacific  powers  and  with  regional  friends 
who  want  to  join  us  in  these  efforts  which 
benefit  them  as  well. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  must  do  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
interests  in  the  area.  This  includes,  as  I 
see  it,  the  overwhelming  necessity  of 
establishing  forthwith  facilities  in  that 
area  to  be  used  as  naval  ports  and  air- 
fields to  serve  the  necessary  seapower, 
as  well  as  other  necessary  mihtary 
power  which  could  include  land  based 
air  power,  troops,  and  supplies. 

We  are  some  10,000  miles  from  the  oU 
reserve  area.  The  facilities  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  Diego  Garcia  are  absolutely 
essential,  will  soon  be  improved  and  are 
available  to  us.  But  Diego  Garcia  is  over 
2.000  miles  away  from  the  crucial  area 
of  the  Persian  Sea.  Alone,  it  is  inade- 
quate to  serve  all  of  our  demanding 
needs.  Mihtary  supphes  of  virtually  all 
kinds,  even  including  food,  will  not  be 
available  but  will  have  to  be  supphed 
from  America.  Airfields  are  needed  to 
permit  operatiCHis  close  to  this  indis- 
pensable area. 

President  Carter  has  carefully  and 
actually  drawn  the  line  in  his  speech 
and  says  that  we  will  protect  this  Per- 
sian Sea  area  as  a  source  of  our  essen- 
tial energy  supply.  This  calls  for  prompt 
action  to  back  up  our  position.  Further- 
more, to  select  the  sites,  which  is  an 
executive  function,  and  proceed  pronu>t- 
ly  to  build  facihties,  will  show  most  con- 
vincingly that  we  are  preparing  to  act 
on  this  policy.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
proof  that  we  really  intend  to  establish 
and  back  this  pohcy  without  fail.  Short 
of  such  action  will,  of  course,  create 
doubt  as  to  our  purposes. 

The  first  tangible  result  of  our  action 
(»i  mihtary  facihties  will  be  a  deterring 
effect  on  Russia.  They  will  know,  we  will 
know,  and  our  friends  will  know  the 
United  States  can  get  there  in  time  and 
with  enough  to  protect  its  interests.  The 
second  will  be  a  protection  for  the  source 
of  oil  supply  for  us  and  the  remainder 
of  the  free  world.  A  semi-permanent 
U.S.  position  in  that  "oil  area"  will  buy 
the  necessary  time  to  solve  our  own 
problems  of  creating  an  independence 
of  supply  sources  for  the  essential  petro- 
leum needs  of  our  own  vast  econmny. 

We  are  confronted  with  many  added 
demands  in  our  mihtary  program.  I 
have  never  advocated  the  reckless  ex- 
penditures of  fimds  for  mihtary  pur- 
poses. We  cannot  shore  up  the  entire 
world,  nor  can  we  meet  every  demand. 
But  the  need  and  demand  for  facihties 
that  demonstrate  U.S.  commitment,  in- 
terest, and  capabihty  is  for  our  own 
direct  protection.  In  view  of  these  situa- 
tions. I  tnist  that  President  Carter  will 
proceed  with  all  due  speed  in  meeting 
this  essential  need. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  this  is  no 
quick  thought  with  me.  This  is  a  deUb- 
erate  conclusion  of  what  I  think  is  of 
major  importance,  that  it  is  indispens- 
able. It  by  all  means  holds  a  great  possi- 
bihty  of  benefit  to  our  side,  so  to  speak. 
through  the  deterrent  effect  that  It  is 
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bound  to  have  on  the  Soviets.  It  closes 
the  door  totally  to  any  doubt  they  may 
have  to  as  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  proceed  with  actual  quick  preparation 
of  purpose  in  this  area. 

I  thank  the  leadership,  each  side,  very 
much  for  arranging  for  me  to  have  this 
time  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  time  left  for  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  time. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  with- 
draw his  request? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  PERSONNEL  IN  IRAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
month  ago  at  meetings  arranged  by  the 
majority  leader,  representatives  of  the 
administrati<Ki  conveyed  information 
concerning  the  American  personnel  in 
Iran  which  was  of  a  highly  sensitive 
nature. 

I  do  not  wish  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
total  information  that  appears  in  the 
press  this  morning  concerning  those  six 
Americans  who  are  now  back  from  Iran, 
but  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  there 
were  four  Senators  who  were  involved 
in  and  had  knowledge  of  the  situation 
concerning  those  Americans,  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  myself  as  acting 
minority  leader. 

I  point  this  out  in  order  to  demon- 
strate for  the  record  that  the  Senate 
as  an  institution  is  capable  of  respect- 
ing highly  classified  and  sensitive 
information. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
members  of  the  executive  branch  who 
deal  with  this  type  of  information  will 
realize  as  a  result  of  this  specific  inci- 
dent, and  there  are  others,  that  the 
Senate  is  highly  conscious  of  the  need 
to  maintain  and  respect  the  necessity 
to  classify  information  in  the  age  in 
which  we  are  living  today. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
Senator  Dole  commence  after  Senator 
Wallop  has  made  his  comments  imder 
the  order,  if  the  majority  leader  has  no 
objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  objection.  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest that  Senators  who  have  orders  may 
have  them  in  such  sequence — that  the 
sequence  as  set  forth  yesterday  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  they  may  not  be  rec- 
ognized at  any  time— that  Mr.  Warner 
may  go  now  or  Mr.  Dole  may  go  now  and 
other  Senators  may  proceed,  but  I  hope 
Senators  will  be  here  and  ready  to  be 
recognized  imder  the  orders  so  as  not  to 
delay  the  Senate. 


CONCLUSION    OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WALLOP 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  confusing  me  with  the  distin- 
guished fully  haired  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Both  of  us  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: we  both  have  beautiful  wives.  Mine 
is  less  famous.  But  he,  for  sure,  has  more 
on  top  of  his  head  than  I  have,  although 
both  may  have  the  same  inside. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say 
both  have  a  good  sense  of  humor  also. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


THE  PHASEOUT  PROVISION  OF  THE 
WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  we  asked 
for  time  this  morning  to  talk  a  Uttle  bit 
about  the  conference  on  windfall  profits. 

There  are  some  rather  wild  statements 
being  flung  about  in  the  press  by  various 
members  of  the  administration  and 
various  parties  to  and  various  parties 
outside  of  the  conference.  One  of  the 
problems  that  exists  is  something  that 
the  Senate  had  as  part  of  its  agreement 
when  it  passed  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
It  is  an  agreement  that  was  hammered 
out,  as  everyone  well  remembers,  with  a 
good  deal  of  give-and-take  on  the  part 
of  everybody,  and  which  has  reference 
to  the  so-called  phaseout  provision. 

The  Senate,  by  a  rather  handsome 
margin,  decided  that  it  was  in  favor  of 
a  phaseout  and  it  settled  on  a  figure 
that  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  com- 
promise figure  that  the  two  Houses  have 
now  reached  as  a  trigger  point  at  which 
time  the  tax  would  begin  to  phase  out. 
It  was  the  position  of  the  Senate  that 
this  was  not  a  windfall  or  a  windfall 
could  not  be  construed  as  something  that 
would  exist  interminably  without  review. 
The  Senate  concluded  that  it  is  an  im- 
possibility, in  fact  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  that  a  circumstance  called  wind- 
fall would  exist  ad  infinitum,  and  we 
agreed  that  we  would  have  a  phaseout 
provision. 

The  House  had  taken  a  position  that 
this  should  be  a  permanent  tax,  and  they 
have  now  been  offered  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  fair  compromise  to 
their  position.  The  Senate's  position  is 
that  we  want  to  phase  the  tax  out  once 


the  revenue  requirements  have  been 
reached.  Senator  Dole  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  cooperative  approach  he 
has  taken  in  the  conference. 

The  compromise  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  that  the 
tax  on  the  incentive  categories  of  oil, 
newly  discovered,  tertiary,  and  heavy 
oil,  would  be  phased  out  once  the  reve- 
nue target  of  $227  billion  is  reached.  The 
remaining  categories  of  oil  would  remain 
under  the  windfall  profits  tax  lintil  the 
end  of  1991,  when  the  tax  itself  would 
begin  to  phase  out.  Senator  Dole  is  in- 
terested in  producing  more  domestic 
energy. 

The  House  conferees  seemed  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  production  argu- 
ments surrounding  newly  discovered, 
heavy,  and  tertiary  oil  when  they  were 
trying  to  extract  part  of  the  tax  money 
from  the  independent  producers.  We 
all  heard  stories  of  how  the  House  want- 
ed to  tax  independent  producers  so  that 
they  could  lower  the  tax  rate  on  the  in- 
centive categories  of  oil.  The  phaseout 
teompromise  offered  by  Senator  Dole 
promises  an  era  when  full  incentives  can 
be  given  to  newly  discovered,  heavy,  and 
tertiary  oil.  But  suddenly  the  House  con- 
ferees are  no  longer  interested  in  the 
production  arguments  associated  with 
these  categories.  They  want  a  tax  on  all 
categories  of  oil  extending  to  1991.  and 
then  to  stop.  And  of  all  of  the  prepost- 
erous arguments  in  the  world  is  to  create 
a  cliff  where  everything  stops.  If  you 
want  a  real  disincentive  to  production, 
that  has  got  to  be  it. 

The  conferees  have  maintained  single- 
minded  attention  to  revenues,  not  en- 
ergy. With  the  tax  mechanism  in  place, 
the  House  conferees  seem  reluctant  to 
allow  any  kind  of  meaningful  phaseout 
of  the  tax  at  all. 

A  sad  but  true  testimony  to  how  this 
legislation  has  departed  from  the  energy 
bill  we  sought  last  year  is  provided  in  the 
final  revenue  target  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees. There  was  nearly  $100  billion  dif- 
ference in  the  revenue  projections  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  The  Senate  had 
exempted  independent  producers  and 
tried  to  maintain  as  low  a  tax  as  pos- 
sible on  newly  discovered  oil,  tertiary  oil 
and  heavy  oil.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  blue, 
the  House  insisted  on  splitting  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bills.  The  con- 
ferees were  faced  with  raising  a  tax  of 
$227  billion,  regardless  of  how  the  added 
tax  burden  would  affect  domestic  energy 
production. 

Mr.  President,  splitting  the  difference 
between  one  onerous  tax  and  another 
does  not  make  a  rational  energy  policy. 
Forcing  the  independents  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional $23  billion  in  tax  liability  over 
the  next  decade  does  not  help  this  Na- 
tion find  more  oil.  I  will  admit  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conferees  chose  to  les- 
sen the  tax  burden  for  the  independent 
producers,  but  by  taxing  the  independ- 
ents we  still  tie  them  to  same  burden- 
some system  of  base  prices  and  regula- 
tions that  we  were  trying  to  avoid 
through  decontrol. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have  not  ended  de- 
control, we  have  enmeshed  the  problems 
of  price  controls  into  the  tax  system.  We 
have  not  taken  a  step  toward  lessening 
our  dependence  on  OPEC.  This  tax  will 
only  continue  the  circumstance  that 
makes  it  more  profitable  to  produce,  re- 
fine and  broker  oil  than  it  is  to  address 
our  domestic  energy  problems. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still  some 
unresolved  questions  facing  the  windfall 
conference  committee  which  I  hope  will 
be  addressed  with  true  concern  for  equity 
and  fairness.  The  conferees  have  yet  to 
decide  how  they  will  treat  severance 
taxes  imposed  by  State  governments  on 
oil.  The  House  conferees  have  indicated 
that  they  want  severance  tax  increases 
to  be  nondeductable  from  the  windfall 
tax,  while  the  Senate  maintains  that 
future  severance  tax  increases,  if  they 
are  applied  on  the  entire  barrel  of  oil. 
should  be  deductible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  provision 
provides  adequate  guarantees  that  a 
State  government  will  nofc  be  able  to 
raise  its  severance  tax  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  If  a  severance 
tax  increase  is  applied  across  the  board, 
on  the  full  value  of  the  barrel  of  oil, 
deductibility  will  not  cause  State  legis- 
latures to  rush  headlong  into  a  sever- 
ance tax  increase  binge.  In  my  State  of 
Wyoming,  legislators  are  debating 
whether  they  wish  to  increase  severance 
taxes.  The  same  process  is  going  on  in 
New  Mexico,  Michigan,  and  other  oil  pro- 
ducing States.  These  men  realize  how 
any  tax  increase  can  damage  the  energy 
producing  industries  in  their  State,  and 
they  make  changes  in  their  estate  taxes 
only  with  the  greatest  caution. 

There  are  many  Senators  who  feel 
comfortable  with  their  States  severance 
tax.  I  believe  Texas  has  a  12.5  percent 
severance  tax  on  oil,  and  the  severance 
tax  in  Louisiana  and  Alaska  is  even 
higher.  Is  it  fair  to  tell  other  States  that 
they  cannot  increase  their  severance 
taxes,  even  when  doubling  their  tax 
rates  would  leave  them  with  severance 
taxes  less  than  Alaska's  or  Louisiana's? 
I  submit  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  get  into  the  business  of  dis- 
rupting the  State's  traditional  power  to 
tax  the  mineral  extraction  activities 
within  its  boimdaries . 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  windfall 
profit  tax  in  many  respects  does  resem- 
ble a  severance  tax.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  is  very  inappropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  try  to  tell  the 
States  that  they  cannot  pass  a  sever- 
ance tax.  I  find  it  rather  amusing  that 
the  Federal  Government  for  200  years 
never  sought  to  raise  any  revenue  in  this 
fashion.  The  States  have  been  at  it— 
in  Louisiana,  we  have  been  at  it  for  70 
years. 

Now,  at  long  last,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decides  to  get  into  this  type  of  tax- 
ation. What  is  the  first  thing  they  want 
to  do?  Muscle  the  States  out  of  there. 


The  States  were  not  telling  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  cannot  tax.  The  States  are  willing 
to  share  revenues  with  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  they  do  in  other  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes, 
and  whatever. 

But  for  the  Federal  Govenmient.  at 
this  late  date,  to  decide  that  it  wants  to 
have  a  tax  of  this  sort  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  tell  the  States  that  they  caimot 
have  one,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  only 
ridiculous,  it  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  and 
has  all  the  traits  of  the  caricature  that 
sometimes  one  sees  in  the  newspapers  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  real  money  grubber. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  it  is  a  lack  of  equity 
in  conscience  and  a  lack  of  justice  that 
propels  them  into  this.  I  think  it  is  im- 
becoming  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
get  into  that  position,  and  I  hope  that 
they  would  see  fit  to  back  off.  Because 
there  is  money  enough,  as  the  chairman 
well  knows — and  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  in  this  thing  has  been  exem- 
plary, as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned— ^but  there  is  money  enough. 
After  all,  the  President  still  has  only 
identified  $142  billion  worth  of  need  out 
of  the  $227  billion  they  want  to  raise. 
And  I  doubt  seriously  if  any  State  is 
going  to  go  on  a  severance  tax  binge. 
But  they  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  produce  energy  and  that  creates 
impact  which  creates  requirements  on 
their  tax  bases. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  has  no  objection  to  the  type  of 
thing  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
doing. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No.  If  the  States  want 
to  tax,  they  have  to  tax  across  the  board. 
That  is  exactly  right.  What  we  did  was 
design  a  way  so  the  States  could  not  be 
as  inequitable  in  their  approach  as  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  seeks  to  be  in  its 
approach. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

There  is  one  other  tsoc  that  has  yet  to 
be  addressed  by  the  conferees,  and  that 
is  the  status  of  the  Indian  tribal  lands. 
The  House  had  no  provision  on  Indian 
lands,  but  the  Senate  chose  to  follow 
a  long  line  of  tax  precedents  and  exempt 
Indian  tribal  lands  from  the  windfall 
tax.  The  conference  has  decided  justly 
to  exempt  State-owned  lands  and  certain 
charities.  Any  Federal  taxation  on  Indian 
trust  resources  would  be  an  intrusion 
into  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  Indian  wards.  Taxa- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  congressionsdly 
established  and  judicially  enforced 
Indian  poUcy,  antithetic  to  Federal  pro- 
grams of  tribal  self-determination  and 
economic  development  and  would  dis- 
criminate against  federally  sanctioned 
Indian  tribal  governments.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  sincerely  that  the  windfall 
conferees  will  recognize  the  long  stand- 
ing tax  exempt  status  of  Indian  tribes 
and  see  that  they  are  exempt  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax. 


Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ScHinrx)  is  here, 
and  I  also  see  that  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  is  here  for 
their  participation  in  this  debate. 

I  only  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  wind- 
fall conferees  would  not  get  down  into 
the  sole  aspect  of  revenue-raising  bill 
and  would  keep  one  eye  on  America's  en- 
ergy security  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is 
not  recognized  under  an  order. 

The  order  is  for  the  Seiuktor  from 
Kansas  (Mr. Dole). 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  be  recognized  imtil  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  ob- 
ject, but  we  have  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  four  Senators.  M  they  want  to 
yield  their  time,  fine.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  gotten  an  order  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

•The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
39  Republican  Senators  sent  me  a  letter 
urging  that  the  windfall  profit  tax  con- 
ferees hold  firm  against  a  combined  ad- 
ministration-House assault  on  the  ter- 
mination mechanism  in  the  Senate  bill. 
"These  Senators,  along  with  several 
Democrat  Senators,  have  Indicated  that 
the  triggered  phaseout  is  the  "single 
most  important  provision  in  the  bill." 
They  further  stated  that  they  would  find 
it  difficult  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port if  it  did  not  contain  a  triggered 
phaseout. 

■The  Senate  bill,  as  aU  in  this  Cham- 
ber realize,  provides  that  when  90  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  revenue  of  the  bill 
is  raised,  the  tax  begins  to  phase  out  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  per  month.  By  con- 
trast, the  House  tax  is  permanent,  except 
for  the  provisions  applying  to  new  and 
tertiary  oD. 

•This  attempt  to  bolster  the  Senate 
position  was  criticized  by  the  distin- 
guished Senate  majority  leader  as  well 
as  by  the  White  House.  Apparently  the 
Senators  that  signed  the  letter  realize 
something  that  has  not  gotten  through 
to  the  White  House.  There  is  no  ground 
swell  of  support  for  this  tax  on  the  part 
of  Americans  around  the  country. 

"Those  citizens  to  whom  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  spoken  understand  that 
the  so-called  windfall  profit  tax  is 
nothing  more  than  another  tax  on  con- 
sumers. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  addressed  a  number  of  people 
who  are  not  in  the  oil  business  at  all.  "The 
American  consumers  are  convinced,  and 
probably  correctly  so,  that  whatever  tax 
we  impose  on  the  oil  industry  will  so(Mier 
or  later  be  passed  on  to  them  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  or  in  some  other 
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way  that  the  American  taxpayers,  the 
American  consumers,  will  pay  the  tax 
which  President  Carter  and  other  ad- 
ministration leaders  keep  indicating  is 
a  windfall  profit  tax  affecting  only  the 
oil  industry.  Let  us  not  try  to  kid  the 
American  consumer. 

It  is  preposterous  to  believe  that  this 
massive  tax  will  only  affect  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Every  business  in  this  country 
considers  taxes — by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— merely  as  costs  of  doing  business 
that  are  passed  along  to  consumers. 
Once  this  is  realized  it  becomes  clear  that 
rather  than  "recapturing  profits"  the 
Carter  tax  will  only  add  to  the  costs  of 
petroleum-based  products  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  of  who 
will  pay  for  the  windfall  profit  tax  is  an 
Interesting  one  that  deserves  further 
illimiination.  Prom  the  beginning  this 
administration  has  told  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  the  tax 
would  not  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 
Rather,  it  would  be  paid  out  of  corporate 
profits.  Those  of  us  with  some  sense  of 
economics  questioned  this  assumption 
that  a  basic  law  of  business  was  being 
repealed.  Surely,  we  said,  the  oil  com- 
panies will  merely  add  this  tax  on  to 
the  price  of  their  products.  No,  the  ad- 
ministration responded,  the  price  of 
petroleum  products  is  dictated  by  OPEC 
not  the  domestic  industry.  The  tax  could 
not  be  "passed  on"  because  the  domestic 
industry  does  not  have  the  market  pow- 
er to  set  prices. 

In  opposition  to  the  Senate  passed 
triggered  phaseout,  however,  this  same 
administration  chooses  to  argue  the  con- 
trary, the  triggered  phaseout  is  bad,  we 
are  told,  because  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry win  raise  its  prices  to  more 
quickly  phaseout  the  tax. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  industry 
raise  prices  to  more  quickly  phaseout 
the  tax  if  they  lack  the  market  power  to 
raise  prices? 

I  think  that  is  the  question  we  are 
now  addressing  in  the  conference. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  industry 
has  this  market  power  to  raise  prices, 
why  will  this  tax  not  be  passed  on  to 
consumers.  The  administration  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

I  find  the  administration  cozjing  up 
to  big  oil,  which  seems  to  be  contrary 
to  the  public  statements  expressed  by 
President  Carter  and  others.  We  find  it 
showing  up  time  after  time  in  the  con- 
ference, the  administration  supporting 
the  efforts  and  the  appetite  of  so-called 
big  oil  in  America. 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  tax  will 
be  passed  on  to  consumers.  I  support  the 
triggered  phaseout  precisely  because  the 
tax  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers.  The 
only  thing  worse  than  a  $227.3  billion 
tax  on  American  consumers  is  a  perma- 
nent tax  on  these  same  consiuners. 

There  is  no  support  for  another  tax  in 
this  country.  We  can  caU  it  a  windfall 
tax  or  a  value-added  tax  or  any  other 
new  idea,  but  the  American  consumers 
have  had  just  about  all  the  taxes  they 
can  stand.  To  indicate  in  one  breath  we 
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are  going  to  tax  the  industry  and  not 
the  consumer  is  pretty  hard  for  the  con- 
sumer to  understand  because  they  are 
very  sophisticated. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Has  anybody  ever  tried 
to  explain  to  the  Senator  or  to  the  con- 
ferences to  justify  arriving  at  a  figure  of 
$227  billion  and  then  saying  it  is  a  per- 
manent tax  and  has  no  consequences? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  In  fact,  it  occurred  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  it  may  not 
even  be  in  conference.  We  argued  for 
weeks  on  this  floor  over  $1  billion  or  $2 
biUion.  In  the  second  meeting  of  the 
conference,  the  majority  gave  away  $50 
billion.  This  action  increased  taxes  $50 
billion  on  American  consumers,  over  my 
objection  and  the  objection  of  a  few 
others. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  But  having  settled  on 
that,  what  significance  does  it  have  if  it 
does  not  phaseout? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does  not  have  any. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  has  none.  It  is  a  fraud 
to  even  say  that  that  is  what  the  tax  is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Now  we  are  talking  about 
$300  or  $350  bUlion  and  then  maybe 
phasing  it  out.  As  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned  what  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming suggested  was  the  best  possible 
way  to  start  the  phaseout.  I  understand 
they  will  not  buy  that,  however. 

Now  they  are  talking  about  no  phase- 
out,  a  permanent  tax.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct,  it  makes  no  sense  at 
all. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  typical  of  the  in- 
consistency and  the  sort  of  manipula- 
tion of  facts  to  deal  with  their  own  pre- 
conceived ideas  which  has  characterized 
this  debate  since  we  first  got  into  it. 
Those  of  us  who  were  trying  to  make  it 
an  energy  debate  and  who  sought  to 
have  production  responses,  to  do  some- 
thing responsibly,  have  obviously  failed 
in  that,  or  even  to  persuade  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  from  the  start  we 
have  had  the  media  focusing  on  the  dol- 
lars. Who  cares  about  energy,  just  tax 
the  oil  companies.  That  makes  good 
headlines.  Most  of  the  newspapers  that 
the  American  people  read,  and  on  the 
TV.  say  that  it  is  great,  that  the  price 
of  gasoline  is  too  high.  But  the  higher 
the  tax,  the  higher  that  price  will  be. 

I  think  one  of  the  White  House  at- 
tacks on  the  phaseout  deserves  mention. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  so-called  wind- 
fall profit  tax  was  reported  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  would  have  raised 
$138  billion  in  11  years.  At  this  level,  the 
tax  was  bad  energy  policy  and  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  American  consumers. 
After  6  weeks  on  the  Senate  floor  the  tax 
grew  to  $178  billion.  At  this  rate  it  would 
extract  about  $800  from  every  American 
over  the  period  and  force  the  abandon- 
ment of  thousands  of  barrels  of  domestic 
oil.  The  Senate  bill  did.  however,  have  the 
triggered  phaseout  provision  which  as- 
sured that  the  tax  wou)d  slowly  die  as  the 
revenue  target  was  met. 


In  the  first  2  days  of  conference  the 

amount  of  the  tax  was  raised  to  $227.3 

billion,  over  the  objection  of  this  Sena- 
tor. This  is  a  staggeringly  large  figure- 
almost  $90  billion  more  than  the  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Now  the  House  is  balking  at  the  Senate 
provision  that  would  phase  the  tax  out 
when  this  enormous  amoimt  of  revenue 
is  collected.  The  House  and  the  admin- 
istration believe  that  this  tax  should  be 
saddled  on  our  consumers  for  at  least  11 
years,  no  matter  how  much  money  is 
raised.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point  we 
must  draw  the  line.  The  damage  to  the 
domestic  energy  industry  and  the  burden 
on  American  consumers  is  already  too 
large.  We  must  insist  that  this  tax  phase- 
out  when  the  projected  revenues  have 
been  raised. 

One  other  part  of  the  White  House  at- 
tack on  the  phaseout  deserves  mention. 
A  Presidential  spokesman  suggested  that 
it  is  ironic  that  Republican  Senators 
would  urge^hat  the  triggered  phaseout 
be  retained^  at  the  same  time  that  the 
major  oil  companies  reported  historic  an- 
nual profits.  The  true  irony  in  these 
events  is  that  the  administration  would 
even  mention  the  large  profits  of  big  oil. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  administration  and 
the  House  that  tied  up  the  windfall  con- 
ference for  days  while  they  argued  that 
big  oil  shoiUd  pay  less  of  the  tax  and  that 
small  independent  producers  should  pay 
more  taxes.  After  such  activity  it  can  not 
now  tar  us  with  the  big  oil  brush.  It  Is 
the  administration  that  has  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  major  oil  companies  in  this 
conference,  not  the  Republican  Senators. 

We  spent  4  or  5  days  arguing  about 
making  the  little  independent  companies 
pay  more  than  the  major  oil  companies. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  the  administra- 
tion's tactics. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  not 
so  certain  that  there  will  be  a  windfall 
tax  this  year  unless  there  is  some  reality, 
some  realistic  approach,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  conferees  for  the  most  part  do 
not  represent  oil-producing  States.  They 
do  not  fully  understand  the  difficulty  we 
had  in  the  Senate  to  pass  what  is  now  in 
conference.  They  want  more  taxes  and 
more  taxes  and  more  taxes.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  tried  to  make  this  point, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  seeing  something  done  will 
read  the  Record  and  read  that  there  is 
opposition  to  what  is  being  done  in  the 
conference. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
some  time  left.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  some  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be  added  to 
the  time'of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  yield  half 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and 
then  the  other  half  of  that  time  to  Sen- 
ator DOMENICI. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  need  2  minutes, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  prepared  to  yield  the  floor.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  have  vigorously  opposed  this  ill-con- 
ceived and  misnamed  oil  windfall  profit 
tax  from  its  inception,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  shall  vote  against  final  approval 
of  the  conference  report  on  this  incred- 
ible destructive  tax. 

I  frankly  still  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  Congress,  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  particular,  would  permit  itself  to 
be  stampeded  into  passage  of  a  tax  bill  so 
lacking  in  economic  justification  and  so 
destructive  of  our  national  interest  in 
energy  security. 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  oil  com- 
pany profits  cannot  fairly  be  considered 
excessive  by  any  reasonable  standard  of 
measurement,  and  oil  decontrol  is  not 
likely  to  alter  that  basic  fact.  For  evi- 
dence of  that,  the  Senate  need  look  no 
farther  than  the  Department  of  Energy, 
where  Government  financial  analysts 
have  reached  that  conclusion  time  after 
time  in  recent  years. 

In  November  of  last  year — after  I 
threatened  to  sue  the  agency — the  De- 
partment of  Energy  finally  made  avail- 
able to  me  an  unpublished  analysis  of 
oil  company  profitability  and  future  cap- 
ital requirements  which,  among  other 
things,  summarizes  key  financial  data 
for  approximately  40  major  oil  com- 
panies for  the  12-year  period  from  1967 
to  1978. 

That  internal  DOE  study  found  that 
oil  company  profitability,  measured  as 
rate  of  return  on  investment,  is  about 
the  same  as  that  for  some  1.500  nonoil 
manufacturing  companies.  For  the  years 
1976  through  1978,  in  fact,  the  oil  com- 
pany rate  of  return  progressively  less- 
ened compared  with  the  nonoil  group. 

The  DOE  study  also  found  that  for  3 
out  of  the  last  4  years  studied,  oil  com- 
pany profits  have  increased  at  less  than 
the  rate  of  infiation.  The  1978  rate  of 
profit  increases  was  less  than  one-half 
the  inflation  rate. 

According  to  the  DOE  study,  oil  com- 
pany profit  and  cash  fiow  increases  over 
the  past  several  years  have  essentially 
paralleled  increases  to  capital  and  ex- 
ploratory expenditures.  For  instance,  oil 
company  capital  and  exploratory  ex- 
penditures in  1978  increased  at  a  rate 
nearly  1  percent  above  the  inflation  rate 
and  2.4  times  as  much  as  profits  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  President,  this  DOE  study  does  not 
stand  alone  in  its  conclusion  that  oil 
companies  are  generally  no  more  profit- 
able than  other  companies.  The  evidence 
of  that  fact  is  overwhelming. 


In  view  of  that  widely  known  fact  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  health  and 
vitahty  of  the  oil  industry  is  crucial  to 
our  energy  future,  I  still  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  Congress  can  possibly 
justify  serious  consideration,  let  alone 
approval,  of  this  coimterproductive 
single-industry  tax. 

The  truth,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  drive  to  enact  this  tax  is  fueled 
by  nothing  more  than  short-term  politi- 
cal considerations  and  a  desire  to  in- 
crease Government  spending  and  fur- 
ther expand  the  scope  of  Government 
domination  of  private  industry.  It  is  just 
that  simple,  Mr.  President,  and  we  ought 
to  acknowledge  it  openly. 

It  seems  at  this  time  inevitable  that 
this  pernicious,  production -inhibiting  oil 
tax  will  soon  become  law,  and  that  there 
will  be  dancing  in  the  streets  of  the  OPEC 
capital  cities  on  the  day  of  its  signing. 

If  enactment  of  this  tax  now  seems  un- 
avoidable, that  makes  it  all  the  more 
critical  that  the  tax  be  phased  out  com- 
pletely when  the  tax  has  produced  the 
revenues  it  is  targeted  to  produce.  A 
phaseout  based  on  achievement  of  a 
specified  revenue  goal  will  allow  the 
Government  to  make  plans  on  the  basis 
of  assured  tax  receipts  while  also  giving 
oil  producers  and  investors  some  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  tax  eventu- 
ally be  phased  out. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  any  prospect  of 
the  United  States  breaking  its  dangerous 
dependence  on  foreign  energy,  it  is  crit- 
ical that  this  oil  tax  be  phased  out  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  on  the 
conference  committee  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue.  If  we 
are  to  have  this  destructive  tax  on  oil, 
then,  at  the  very  least,  it  must  be  phased 
out  when  it  has  raised  the  targeted 
revenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  the 
most  squalidly  political  act  indulged  in 
by  Congress  in  the  19  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yielded  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  did 
he  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He 
yielded  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes of  that  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  fioor  to- 
day to  lend  my  support  to  the  Senate 
conferees,  urging  that  they  insist  on  the 
Senate  position  with  reference  to  the 
phaseout  of  the  windfall  profits  tax. 

A  number  of  times  in  the  past,  even 
since  the  oil  embargo,  various  people  in 
Government  and  various  legislators  have 
proposed  that  we  put  a  tax  on  gasoline 
in  this  coimtry  and  the  hue  and  cry  from 
the  American  people  and  from  fellow 
legislators  has  been  incredible:  How  can 
we  add  a  tax  burden  to  the  American 


consumer  on  a  product  like  gasoline?  We 
cannot  even  add  a  penny  to  the  trust 
fund  to  maintain  the  highways  we  have 
built  with  the  trust  fund  without  every- 
body talking  about  what  a  disgrace  it  is 
to  tax  this  product  that  is  already  so 
expensive. 

I  think  we  who  are  here  talking  about 
this  phaseout  are  here  because  the 
American  consimiers,  who  are  going  to 
be  buying  the  products  of  crude  oil,  pe- 
troleum and  oUiers,  are  going  to  be  pay- 
ing an  enormous  tax  and  they  do  not 
even  understand  that  they  are  and  we 
are  here  talking  as  if  it  were  not  going 
to  fall  on  the  American  consumers. 

Well,  a  30-percent  windfall  tax — and 
it  is  not  a  windfall,  it  is  30  percent  of  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  new  oU,  tertiary  oil, 
and  heavy  oil,  the  cost  of  which  we  do 
not  even  know — is  going  eventually,  pure 
and  simple,  to  add  30  percent  to  the 
cost  of  gasoline  by  way  of  taxes  to  our 
Federal  Government  and  the  American 
people  are  the  victims  of  a  hoax.  They 
do  not  even  know  that  4,  5,  or  6  years 
out,  when  the  actual  cost  of  producing 
this  new  oil,  heavy  oil,  tertiary  oil — and, 
I  repeat,  we  do  not  even  know  what  that 
cost  is — is  purely  and  simply  a  30-per- 
cent excise  tax,  just  as  if  we  were  putting 
a  tax  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  In  fact,  it 
is  far  more  than  the  1.  2,  3.  or  4  cents  a 
gallon  that  we  do  not  even  want  to  con- 
sider because  of  its  tremendous  impact 
on  the  American  consumers,  including 
those  who  are  poor  and  live  in  areas 
where  they  have  to  travel  a  long  way. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  that 
here,  in  the  Senate,  from  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  high  price  of  gaso- 
line and  petroleum  products?  Those  who 
think  that  30-percent  excise  tax  on 
these  kinds  of  expensive  future  energy 
sources  that  will  produce  gasoline,  those 
who  assume  that  is  not  going  to  be  a 
tax  on  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
automobile  driver,  truck  driver,  those 
who  use  any  kind  of  petroleum  product, 
are  just  absolutely  failing  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth. 

Can  you  imagine,  if  we  converted  that 
30  percent  into  a  new  per-gallon  tax  on 
gasoline,  to  come  in  7  years  frran  now, 
can  you  imagine  the  hue  and  cry  in 
America?  No,  but  they  are  saying  it  Is 
not  a  tax  on  the  people.  How  can  we 
do  anything  other  than  adopt  the  Sen- 
ate position  that,  at  some  time  in  our 
history,  in  the  predictable  future,  when 
we  had  taken  out  of  this  marketplace 
over  $200  bilUon  in  taxes,  when  most  of 
the  new  oil  will  be  new,  heavy  and  ter- 
tiary, expensive,  the  cost  of  which  we 
do  not  even  know — how  can  we  not  take 
it  off  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
people? 

I  repeat,  the  American  people — ^not 
the  energy  companies.  By  that  point  in 
time,  the  old  oil  arguments  of  excess 
profits  because  the  cartel  has  raised  the 
price  an  inordinate  amount  are  all  gone. 
The  30  percent,  if  carried  on  in  perpe- 
tuity, as  contemplated  by  some  of  the 
conferees,  will  be  purely  and  simply  a 
huge  tax  on  gasoUne  and  cause  us  not  to 
produce  the  energy  we  need  to  produce. 
It  seems  absolutely  incredible  to  me  that 
the  Senate  is  not  filled  with  Senators 
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who  are  concerned  about  placing  an 
enormous  new  tax  on  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  have  to  use  their  automobiles, 
who  have  to  use  this  kind  of  fuel  to  heat 
their  homes,  trucks  that  have  to  travel 
with  It.  And  we  are  all  saying  it  is  just  a 
tax  on  the  big  oil  companies — purely  and 
utterly  impossible,  untrue,  and  a  fan- 
tastic hoax  on  the  American  people. 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
whatever  time  I  have  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTIT.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  is  entirely 
correct,  "niis  is  a  hoax.  It  is  a  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  consimier. 

I  am  also  of  a  persuasion  that  I  hope 
tlie  administration  and  the  majority  per- 
sist in  their  efforts  to  do  all  the  wrong 
things  because  then  I  think  we  can  kill 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  like  to  have  that  opportunity. 
If  they  do  persist  without  a  phaseout,  if 
they  persist  in  this,  bringing  under  the 
umbrella  of  taxation  not  only  the  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  industry,  the  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  industry,  but  the  American 
consimier,  to  the  extent  described  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  then  I  think 
we  will  kill  this  biU  here,  and  they  better 
realize  that. 

This  is  one  of  the  final  nails  in  our  cof- 
fin, a  coflan  which  has  been  progressively 
nailed  shut  since  1954  when  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  imposed  price  controls  on 
domestic  natural  gas,  which  held  that 
price  below  the  cost  of  finding  new  gas 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  when  he  said  "the  final  nail  in  our 
coflttn,"  he  is  not  speaking  as  the  Senator 
representing  only  New  Mexico,  and  he 
means  the  American  people,  the  econ- 
omy? 

Mr.  SCHMTIT.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  I  mean  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  economy. 

It  is  not  a  New  Mexico  issue,  a  Wyo- 
ming issue,  a  Kansas  issue,  a  Colorado 
issue,  or  a  Louisiana  issue.  It  is  an  issue 
that  is  destroying  this  country,  a  coimtry 
with  the  strongest  economy  in  the  world, 
because  it  has  been  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem up  imtil  recently. 

But  in  1954,  we  almost  unconsciously 
decided  that  we  would  begin  to  manage 
the  energy  economy— we,  being  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment — and  we  do  not  know 
how  to  manage  that  economy  any  more 
than  we  know  how  to  manage  any  other 
part  of  the  ectwiomy. 

But  in  1954,  with  the  artificial  pricing 
of  natural  gas.  we  began  that  long  proc- 
ess of  encouraging  domestic  consiunp- 
tion.  discouraging  efforts  to  find  new  gas 
supplies,  and  forced  U.S.  oil  investments 
to  move  abroad  to  compete  in  the  energy 
market. 

The  result.  In  1954  there  were  20,000 
independent  explorers  and  producers  in 
the  petroleum  industry.  Traditionally, 
these  independents  have  foimd  over  80 
percent  of  new  domestic  oil  and  gas.  To- 
day, there  are  only  12,000  such  independ- 
ents, and  their  number  is  dwindling 
daily. 

In  1966  the  Federal  Government  sus- 
pended the  leasing  of  Federal  lands  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production 


This  action  was  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tematic Federal  policy  of  restricting  or 
denying  access  to  potential  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies  under  federally  managed 
lands.  In  spite  of  our  peril,  this  policy 
continues  in  effect  today  not  only  with 
respect  to  oil  and  gas,  but  also  for  coal, 
uranium,  and  geothermal  energy,  and 
this  administration  talks  about  alterna- 
tive forms  as  a  substitute  for  oil  and  gas. 
The  result.  Instead  of  being  self-suf- 
ficient in  energy,  we  import  nearly  50 
percent  of  our  oil  requirements  at  prices 
2  to  3  times  what  they  would  be  if 
produced  domestically;  we  import  an 
increasing  amount  of  natural  gas  at 
prices  3  to  4  times  domestic  costs;  we 
cannot  convert  from  imported  oil  to 
abundant  domestic  coal  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  because  not  enough 
coal  can  be  mined;  there  has  not  been 
a  new  mine  opened  in  New  Mexico  since 
1968,  and  the  administration  calls  for 
conversion  to  coal;  and  we  face  the  pros- 
pect of  being  dependent  on  imports  of 
uranium  to  fuel  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  our  nuclear  power  production  at  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Where  is  our  commonsense  in  that 
kind  of  policy? 

In  1968  for  the  first  Lime,  domestic 
consumption  of  crude  oil  exceeded  do- 
mestic production;  an  event  that  only 
geologists  seem  to  notice  and  weep  about. 
In  1970  passage  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  whose  national  in- 
terest perspective  began  a  decade  of  ac- 
tivities that  prevented  even  rational  do- 
mestic energy  development. 

The  result.  The  act  and  its  regiila- 
tions  and  court  interpretations  still  serve 
to  obstruct  offshore  and  onshore  drill- 
ing, refinery  and  powerplant  siting,  pipe- 
line construction,  coal  mining  and  coal 
conversion,  and  many  other  activities 
necessary  to  energy  independence  and 
national  survival. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong)  does  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  5  minutes  of  his  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  1971, 
another  milestone,  price  controls  were 
imposed  on  domestically  produced  crude 
oil  serving  to  reinforce  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  earlier  controls  on  domestic 
natural  gas  prices.  As  the  costs  of  find- 
ing and  producing  new  oil  exceeded  the 
price  that  could  be  charged,  U.S.  oil  in- 
vestments accelerated  their  movement 
abroad  where  costs  were  much  lower 

The  result.  By  the  end  of  1971,  U.S. 
drilling  had  dropped  to  27,300  wells  from 
a  high  of  over  58,000  in  1956.  By  1973, 
the  United  States  had  become  dependent 
on  imports  for  one-third  of  its  crude  oil 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of  these 
signals  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  lack 
of  oil  and  gas  available  to  domestic  drill- 
ing, it  has  been  Government  controls 
that  prevented  that  drilling. 

King  Hubbard's  analysis  was  entirely 


correct  that  the  number  of  feet  of  drill- 
ing has  been  drifting  off,  but  not  be- 
cause there  was  none  to  search  for,  it  has 
been  dropping  off  because  of  improper 
management  of  the  energy  economy  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  1973,  the  first  OPEC  oil  embargo. 
OPEC's  control  of  production  and  our 
dependency  on  imports  reached  the  point 
where  OPEC  could  control  both  world 
energy  prices  and  world  economic 
policy. 

In  1974,  the  much  heralded  "Project 
Independence"  was  begun  including,  un- 
behevably,  the  continuation  of  price 
controls  on  domestically  produced  oil 
and  gas. 

The  result.  Finally,  disaster.  The  de- 
cline in  the  search  for  new  domestic  oil 
and  gas  accelerated.  By  the  end  of  1976, 
the  United  States  was  importing  40  per- 
cent of  its  oil  needs. 

In  1977,  we  all  remember  that  Jimmy 
Carter  declared  war  on  energy.  His 
"moral  equivalent  of  war"  has  been  more 
regulation  and  taxation,  which  we  are 
discussing  here  again  today,  neither  of 
which  contains  any  promise  of  victory 
through  domestic  production. 

The  result.  By  the  end  of  1979,  the 
United  States  was  importing  over  45 
percent  of  its  oil  needs  at  a  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  about  $65  billion,  that  is 
$65  billion  not  reinvested  in  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  this  record 
of  disastrous  milestones  I  have  just  sum- 
marized, we  are  here  today  again  dis- 
cussing another  milestone  of  disaster 
commonly  known  as  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  As  my  colleagues  have  indicated  so 
clearly,  it  is  not  a  windfall  profit  tax,  it 
is  an  excise  tax,  a  tax  on  production 
that  the  consumers  will  pay. 

It  is  a  hoax.  It  is  the  biggest  hoax  I 
have  been  party  to  since  my  arrival  in 
the  Senate  3  years  ago. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  to  my  constituents 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  derail  this 
effort  to  raise  their  cost  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future,  and  to  begin  the  fur- 
ther process  of  destroying  the  domestic 
oil  and  gas  industry  and,  particularly, 
that  part  of  the  industry,  the  independ- 
ents, which  have  found  so  much  of  our 
domestic  energy  supplies. 

This  Senator  finds  it  incomprehensible 
that  the  administration  and  the  majority 
supporting  this  measure  would  advo- 
cate such  a  gross  tax  on  the  American 
people  at  a  time  of  high  inflation  and 
at  a  time  when  that  tax  will  discourage 
our  ever  achieving  energy  independence. 
It  is  no  longer  a  tax  that  is  directed  to 
penalize  the  oU  industry.  It  is  a  tax  to 
raise  revenue. 

More  and  more,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  indicated,  we  see  the  ad- 
ministration working  hand-in-hand  with 
the  major  oil  companies,  at  the  expense 
of  the  exploration  and  discovery  of  new 
domestic  oil  by  the  independents. 

I  hate  to  see  any  part  of  our  market 
system  managed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  I  certainly  hate  to  see  the 
part  managed  that  is  the  most  produc- 
tive part.  That  is  what  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  do,  and  that  apparently 
is  what  the  majority  of  the  conference 
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committee  is  trying  to  do;  and  this  Sen- 
ator is  more  opposed  to  that  process  to- 
day than  when  he  argued  against  that 
in  the  first  place. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks.  But 
before  commenting  on  this  bill,  I  inquire 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  rais- 
ing the  possibility  that  if  this  bill  con- 
tinues to  get  worse  in  conference,  that 
he  might  be  one  of  those  who  would  be 
disposed  to  consider  a  filibuster  on  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators  that  he  has  discussed  this  pos- 
sibility with,  is  very  much  of  that  mind, 
not  only  because  of  the  resistance  to  a 
phaseout  position,  which  has  been  so  well 
discussed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  also  because  of  the  gen- 
eral concept  that  seems  to  now  be  behind 
the  so-called  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  had  better 
realize  that  they  are  facing  defeat  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  if  they  do 
not  shape  up.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
will  not  be  defeated  no  matter  what  they 
do  because  it  is  such  a  lousy  bill.  If  they 
do  not  do  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
others  are  advocating,  they  are  in  serious 
trouble. 

Mr.  ARMSTTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  explained 
the  situation  in  terms  of  unmistakable 
clarity.  I  compliment  him  for  his  state- 
ment and  associate  myself  with  the  di- 
rection of  his  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  approximately 
9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  a  brief  observation  about  the 
bill  itself,  and  then  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  if  he  can  help  clarify  a 
couple  of  issues  that  I  think  need  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  evident  that  as  the  bill  left  the 
Senate,  it  would  result  in  a  less  produc- 
tive energy  economy.  It  would  result  in 
less  production  of  domestic  fuel  at  a  time 
when  we  need  more,  not  less,  oil  and 
natural  gas  produced  in  this  country.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  will  result,  even  as 
the  bill  left  the  Senate,  in  transferring 
some  $170  biUion  from  the  private  sector 
to  the  Government  sector,  with  all  the 
consequences  other  Senators  have 
pointed  out.  But  at  least  the  bill,  as  it 
left  the  Senate,  did  contain  a  provision 
to  phase  out  the  tax  at  a  certain  date. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
I  understand  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  agreed,  at  least  tentatively, 
to  delete  from  the  bill  that  phaseout  pro- 
vision. It  is  my  recollection  that  that 
phaseout  provision  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  margin  of  about  2'/2  to  1.  It 
was  obviously  a  provision  which  was  con- 
sidered with  great  care  by  the  Senate 
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and  after  much  debate,  after  a  vigorous 
discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

I  am  curious  to  know  what  considera- 
tions prompted  the  conference  commit- 
tee to  withdraw  from  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  this 
is  still  up  for  consideration,  or  has  the 
decision  been  reached? 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  far  as  this  Senator 
knows,  no  decision  has  been  reached  on 
the  phaseout;  but  I  suggest  that  I  know 
that  the  White  House  and  the  admin- 
istration, long  since,  have  forgotten 
about  any  energy  policy.  "This  is  a  tax 
bill.  They  want  to  make  it  a  permanent 
tax  bill.  How  much  can  we  extract  from 
the  industry  to  pass  on  to  the  American 
consumer? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  was  be- 
wildered at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
conference  when  we  added  $50  billion  to 
that,  after  we  had  struggled  here  for  4, 
5,  or  6  days,  arguing  about  $1  billion  or 
$2  biUion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  is  exactly 
what  prompts  my  concern  about  the 
phaseout.  We  had  5  weeks  of  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  that  bill  and  reached  the 
agonizing  decision  that  involved  dozens 
of  hours  of  debate  on  the  floor,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  hours  of  backstage  meetings, 
meetings  in  the  cloakroom,  negotiations 
to  arrive  at  a  very  delicately  balanced 
package  of  $170  billion.  TTiat  was  the 
figure  that  represented  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate.  I  would  have  an- 
ticipated that  our  conferees  would  go 
into  that  conference  to  fight  like  tigers 
for  the  Senate's  position.  Yet,  I  imder- 
stand  that  our  conferees  gave  that  up 
the  first  day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  second  day.  We  did 
not  meet  long  the  first  day,  or  we  would 
have  given  it  up  then. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Was  the  decision 
to  go  from  $170  billion  to  more  than 
$220  billion  reached  on  the  basis  of  a 
vote  taken  by  the  conferees  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  was  unofficially 
a  sort  of  head  count.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  did  not  agree  with  that  action, 
but  the  majority  did.  I  think  there  was 
a  feeling  that  we  should  do  something 
for  Christmas ;  that  before  we  all  left  for 
Christmas,  we  should  drop  $50  billion 
more  into  the  pot.  So  we  did  that,  in  my 
view,  on  the  theory  that  the  American 
people  would  know  Congress  was  doing 
its  best,  to  increase  their  taxes  before 
we  left. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  this  head 
count,  how  many  of  the  Senate  conferees 
were  counted  as  being  in  favor  of  this 
$50  billion  increase  and  how  many  were 
counted  against  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  many.  I  know  one  for 
certain  who  was  against  it.  I  see  another 
one  leaning.  I  would  guess  that  on  the 
Senate  side  there  were  very  few,  because 
a  lot  of  pressure  was  being  applied. 

There  was  a  feeling  that  if  we  could 
just  decide  on  how  much  the  tax  should 
be,  the  rest  would  be  easy.  We  have 
found  out  since  that  it  Is  not  that  easy. 
The  White  House  has  gotten  a  taste  of 
the  tax  and  wants  more  of  it.  Tliey  do 
not  want  it  to  phase  out. 


I  have  heard  flgiires  of  $300  billion 
or  $350  billion  before  we  start  a  phase- 
out.  I  am  not  even  certain  that  that 
is  in  conference.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  talking  about  something  that  Is 
not  even  in  conference.  We  already  split 
the  difference  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  and  reached  $227.3  bU- 
Uon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  exchange  this 
morning  will  indicate,  particularly  to 
the  House  conferees  of  both  parties,  that 
there  are  some  Senators  who  are  not 
happy  about  what  is  happening  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  not  want  to 
press  the  Senator  from  Kansas  unduly, 
but  I  am  under  the  Impression  that  it  is 
the  tradition  m  this  body  that  Senate 
conferees  go  into  conference  with  some 
kind  of  obligation  to  fight  for  the  Senate 
position. 

Maybe  this  $50  billion  already  has 
been  given  away;  maybe  it  is  irrevo- 
able.  Now  I  am  concerned  about  the 
phaseout.  and  it  is  my  recollection  that 
the  phaseout  provision  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  26  in  this  body.  I  am  not 
a  conferee.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas: If  our  conferees  give  up  on  that 
kind  of  provision  and  come  back  and 
say,  "We  have  given  up  on  $50  billion; 
we  have  given  up  on  the  phaseout,"  have 
they  really  fulfilled  their  obligation  as 
conferees  to  represent  the  Senate  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  had  some  vic- 
tories for  the  Senate,  so  far  as  deple- 
tion allowance  and  things  of  that  kind 
are  concerned;  but  I  hope  there  is  a 
clear  message  and  a  clear  signal  going 
to  all  the  conferees,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  that  there  are  Sena- 
tors here,  in  both  parties,  who  are  very 
concerned  about  the  phaseout.  The 
White  House  should  know  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  know  that  we  are 
very  concerned  about  the  phaseout. 

'This  bill  is  a  long  way  from  becom- 
ing law  if  there  is  not  some  accommoda- 
tion of  those  interests.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  tax.  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  ask  the  Chair 
or  the  Senator  from  Kansas  a  proce- 
dural question. 

I  think  this  phaseout  is  one  of  the 
critical  issues  in  the  whole  windfall  tax 
package.  My  question  is  this:  First, 
would  it  be  in  order  to  move  to  instruct 
conferees?  Second,  as  an  alternative  to 
that,  if  a  conference  report  comes  back 
which  does  not  contain  the  phaseout 
provision,  may  I  obtain  a  separate  vote 
on  that  issue  by  moving  to  refer  the  bill 
to  conference  with  instructions,  if  that 
should  be  my  desire  at  that  time? 

In  other  words,  will  the  world  know 
how  Senators  really  stand  on  the  phase- 
out  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  propose  that  as  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.   ARMSTRONG.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  to  the 
first  question,  there  is  precedent  as  to 
instructing  conferees  by  resolution,  after 
the  conference  has  begun. 
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As  to  the  second  question  posed  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  if  the  Senate  is 
the  first  body  to  act  on  the  conference 
report,  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions is  in  order. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  make  no  such  motion  today.  But  I 
Just  want  to  indicate  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas,  the  ranking  Re- 
pubUcan  member  of  the  conference,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  who  I  note  is  now  on 
the  floor,  that  there  are  Senators  who 
are  very  much  concerned  about  this  is- 
sue and  who  would  be  ready  to  go  the 
last  mile  in  order  to  prevent  that  phase - 
out  provision  from  being  knocked  out  of 
the  bill. 

Before  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  whoever  wishes  it — I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — I  point 
out  that  a  rumor  has  reached  my  ears 
that  some  House  conferees  are  trying 
to  hang  on  a  bill  having  to  do  with  tax 
exempt  revenue  bonds,  and  I  recall  that 
that  bill  has  not  passed  in  either  House. 
That  is  the  same  kind  of  tactic — this 
business  of  adding  in  conference  legis- 
lation not  considered  by  either  House 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  There  is  a  fervent  ru- 
mor about  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Ullman,  seeks  to  attach  his  bill,  the  tax- 
exempt  mortgage  bond  bill. 

That  is  the  same  way  we  got  the 
beautiful  thing  called  carryover  basis 
which  we  are  now  trying  4  years  later 
to  dispose  of. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  beUeve  I  will  have 
to  object  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  since  I  have  been  so  requested. 
I  personally  would  have  no  objection,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  has  to  be  cleared  with  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

(The  following  statement  was  made 
later  and  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes, 
Mr.  President,  to  comment  on  the  col- 
loquy that  occurred  before  the  pending 
business  was  laid  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  have  no 
Intention  whatever  of  yielding  on  the 
so-called  phaseout  proposal. 

I  assume  that,  with  the  significance 
that  amendment  involves  and  the  tre- 
mendous interest  that  there  is  in  it  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  Building,  we 
will  have  to  make  some  kind  of  a  com- 
promise. But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  insist  that  the  compromise  that  we 
have  be  a  meaningful  compromise  and 
that  it  be  something  that  would  gain  a 
substantial  amount  for  the  Senate 
position. 

This  Senator  did  vote  and  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  conferees  did  vote  for  a 


compromise  to  more  or  less  spUt  the 
difference  between  the  House  figures  and 
the  Senate  figures. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  took  the 
lead  in  doing  that.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  he  did  was  because  he  is  convinced 
if  we  do  not  pass  the  windfall  profit  tax 
bill  the  President  is  going  to  withdraw 
his  deregulation  order  and  we  will  be 
back  in  the  same  mess  that  we  were  in 
from  1973  up  to  1978  where  the  Federal 
law,  controls,  and  tax  policies  inhibit  and 
impede  the  exploration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  energy. 

On  one  aspect  of  that  matter,  when  the 
bill  was  in  the  Senate  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  made  a  valiant  fight 
against  raising  the  tax  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  then  in  debate  and  in  negotia- 
tions that  took  place  we  fought  for  a 
matter  of  a  week  and  finally  com- 
promised it  over  the  matter  of  $1  billion 
in  that  tax. 

Let  us  examine  the  time  factor,  if  we 
made  progress  at  that  rate  in  the  con- 
ference. Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  conference  of  11  Senators  and 
15  House  Members,  a  total  of  26  people 
all  of  whom  are  subject  to  making  a 
speech  every  time  we  get  to  some  contro- 
versial point.  This  has  a  potential  of 
even  more  oratory  than  we  experienced 
here  in  the  Senate  while  that  bill  was 
before  us  for  6  weeks  out  here. 

The  bill  has  been  in  conference  since 
it  passed  on  December  17.  If  we  take  the 
rate  of  progress  on  the  matter  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
so  vaUantly  fought — and  I  supported 
him  in  that— over  the  $1  billion  as  it 
was  at  that  rate  and  if  we  took,  the  same 
period  of  time  to  resolve  the  $100  billion 
in  controversy  between  the  two  Houses, 
at  that  rate  it  would  take  us  2  years 
to  complete  the  conference;  In  other 
words,  the  bill  at  that  rate  would  be  in 
conference  between  now  and  the  year 
1982. 

So  we  simply  had  to  find  some  ways 
to  accommodate  one  another,  and  what 
we  did  was  to  split  the  difference  on 
the  figures. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  that.  That 
is  par  for  the  course.  In  trying  to  get 
conferees  together,  when  two  sets  of 
conferees  are  at  loggerheads,  sometimes 
the  only  way  they  can  ever  manage  to 
resolve  their  difference  is  just  to  spUt 
the  difference.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
that  is  what  conferees  have  done.  They 
told  me  with  regard  to  the  Chrysler  bill 
they  did  that.  I  heard  one  of  the  con- 
ferees explain  that  in  order  to  reach 
an  agreement  that  is  all  they  could  do 
because  there  was  so  much  of  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  did  when  we  just  agreed  to  split  the 
difference  on  the  total  raised  by  the  tax. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  angiunents 
against  the  tax.  They  were  very  well 
made  and  they  were  all  heard  here,  and 
I  appreciate  them.  But  I  am  convinced, 
if  we  do  not  pass  that  windfall  profit  tax, 
the  companies  will  be  denied  the  profits 
that  they  otherwise  would  make  and, 
therefore,  there  will  not  be  any  profits 
to  tax,  so  that  the  industry  would  be 
better  off  to  pay  a  tax  than  it  would  be 


if  it  were  held  to  the  price  controls 
that  existed  prior  to  the  President's  de- 
regiilation  order. 

It  is  only  for  that  reason  that  I  sup- 
port the  agreements  that  have  been  thus 
far  made  and  that  I  support  the  bill 
itself. 

But  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  all  those 
Senators  can  rest  assured  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  phaseout  because 
he  beUeves  in  it.  I  think  it  is  right,  and 
I  believe  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore the  House  conferees  as  well  as  the 
administration  will  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  earnest  about  this  matter,  and 
when  they  do  I  think  they  will  agree  with 
something  that  we  can  recommend  to 
the  Senate. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  colleagues  this  morning,  in 
discussing  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill.  As 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
a  great  aversion  to  legislation  of  this 
kind.  This  legislation  is  punitive;  it  is 
discriminatory;  it  is,  basically,  men- 
dacious. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  windfall 
profit  tax  bill.  It  was  not  a  windfall  bill 
in  the  begiiming,  and  it  still  is  not.  It 
was  an  excise  tax  bill,  and  an  excise  tax 
bill  it  remains. 

Second,  this  bill  is  discriminatory.  It 
discriminates  against  one  specific  indus- 
try. It  is,  essentially,  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  to  do  what  we  do  in  this 
bill.  We  say  to  a  specific  industry:  "You 
are  huge;  you  take  in  enormous  gross 
profits;  we  could  use  some  of  those 
profits  to  help  us  fund  our  pet  social 
programs;  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Therefore,  we  will  take 
away  some  of  those  profits." 

We  do  not  tax  all  industries  that  make 
large  profits.  The  auto  industry  makes 
large  profits.  We  do  not  even  tax  all 
industries  that  make  a  high  percentage 
of  profit.  The  publishing  and  broadcast- 
ing industries  do  that.  We  just  tax  the 
oil  industry,  because  for  the  moment, 
people  hate  the  oil  companies,  so  we  can 
get  away  with  it.  That  is  what  I  uiean 
by  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  taxed  all 
industries  that  make  excess  profits.  But 
that  amendment  did  not  go  anywhere, 
because  that  is  not  what  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  was  interested  in  doing.  They 
wanted  to  raise  money  the  easiest  way 
they  knew  how:  Tax  the  oil  industry. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  stood  right  here 
on  the  Senate  fioor  and  admitted  that 
this  bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  energy: 
"We  have  to  raise  as  much  money  as  we 
can  to  pay  for  all  the  programs  we  have 
already  enacted.  Of  course,  we  were  not 
counting  on  this  windfall  profit  tax 
money  when  we  enacted  the  programs, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  we  were  going  to 
pay  for  them  if  this  had  not  come  along, 
but  we  have  to  have  this  money  now." 
I  am  paraphrasing,  of  course,  but  let 
me  quote  the  Senator  from  Maine 
exactly: 

My  immediate  objective  Is  to  set  aside  a 
sizable  portion  of  the  revenues  to  be  gen- 
erated by  tbe  pending  blU  to  balance  the 
budget. 
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That  ought  to  dispell  any  notion  that 
this  was  an  energy  bill.  We  were  raising 
revenue,  in  as  painless  a  way  as  possible. 
Of  course,  the  people  of  America  will 
pay  this  tax,  just  as  they  do  any  other 
tax,  and  precious  little  they  will  get  for 
it,  either. 

Third,  this  bill  punishes  one  of  the 
most  efficient  industries  in  America.  I 
have  plenty  of  criticisms  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Sometimes  I  think  they  work 
overtime  to  make  themselves  look  bad. 
But  whatever  the  appearance,  they  have 
done  a  marvelous  job  of  providing  energy 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  at  remark- 
ably low  prices.  Even  during  the  years 
after  the  first  Arab  oil  embargo,  from 
1973  through  1978,  real  prices  for  the 
products  people  use  declined.  If  we  ever 
got  rid  of  the  regulatory  structure  in 
Washington,  we  might  see  that  same 
thing  happen  again. 

This  is  a  bad  bill.  It  was  bad  when  the 
House  passed  it;  it  was  bad  when  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  it;  it  was 
bad  when  the  Senate  passed  it;  it  is 
worse  now.  This  bill  contains  provisions 
that  are  so  bad,  in  terms  of  what  we  all 
know  we  should  be  doing  in  energy  pohcy 
in  America,  that  it  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

We  should  be  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  every  drop  of  oil  we  know 
about  in  this  country.  We  all  know  that. 
Even  the  proponents  of  this  bill  know 
it.  Instead,  we  lay  a  tax  on  tertiary  re- 
covery. We  lay  a  tax  on  heavy  oil.  We 
know  where  that  oil  is,  and  we  tax  it. 
We  tax  old  oil  at  punitive  rates.  The 
proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  the  oil 
will  be  produced  anyway,  and  they  point 
happily  to  a  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  make  their  case. 

Well  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  these 
taxes  will  discourage  heavy  oil  produc- 
tion; they  will  keep  old  oil  in  the  ground; 
they  will  discourage  the  investment 
needed  to  produce  tertiary  oil.  I  don't 
care  how  many  CBO  studies  there  are 
that  say  differently.  I  know  oilmen,  and 
I  know  people,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  tax  this  stuff,  you  will  get 
less  of  it;  a  lot  less. 

We  want  to  encourage  the  discovery  of 
more  oil.  Everyone  knows  that.  Even  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  will  admit  it.  And 
yet  this  bill  lays  a  tax  on  oil  that  has 
not  even  been  discovered  yet.  What  on 
earth  for?  Is  that  a  "windfall"?  Of  course 
not.  There  cannot  be  an  inventory  profit 
on  something  that  is  not  even  in  the  in- 
ventory. We  will  discourage  the  produc- 
tion of  new  oil  just  as  sure  as  God  put 
the  stuff  in  the  ground.  The  OPEC 
countries  must  be  laughing  up  their 
sleeves  to  see  the  contortions  we  go 
through  to  maintain  their  monopoly  on 
oil  production.  They  could  not  write  a 
better  script  themselves. 

And  now  they  are  trying  to  extend 
the  duration  of  this  "windfall"  tax.  What 
a  joke.  Everyone  knows  that  even  the 
worst  hurricane  stops  sometime,  and 
that  the  windfall  has  to  come  to  an  end. 
But  I  heard  talk  on  the  fioor  of  this 
Senate  about  making  this  a  permanent 
tax.  And  why  not?  People  wUl  go  right 
on  hating  the  oil  companies.  They  will 
go  on  making  large  gross  profits.  Never 


mind  that  their  net  profit  per  gallon  is 
about  2  cents.  Never  mind  that  they  are 
investing  more  in  exploration  than  they 
are  making.  They  will  be  a  good  source 
of  revenue  for  our  social  programs  for 
as  long  as  we  can  see  into  the  future. 
But  at  the  least  we  can  count  on  enor- 
mous revenues,  billions  and  biUions  of 
dollars  that  we  can  get  the  oil  com- 
panies to  collect  our  revenues  for  us. 

What  a  break  that  is  for  us.  We  may 
have  found  the  perfect  system.  We  can 
spend  all  we  want  to  on  our  pet  projects. 
And  we  will  not  even  have  to  levy  any 
taxes  on  the  people.  We  can  just  tax  the 
oil  companies,  and  the  companies  can 
raise  our  taxes  for  us.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
people  that  will  pay,  in  either  case,  but 
they  will  not  know  that.  They  virill 
blame  it  all  on  the  oil  companies,  and 
we  can  go  our  merry  way. 

Mr.  President,  this  tax  ought  to  be 
revealed  for  what  it  is:  An  obscene  tax. 
It  is  a  travesty  of  justice,  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  violation  of  ele- 
mentary principles  of  accountabiUty.  I 
promise  to  vote  against  it.« 


VI1TATION  OP  SENATOR  BENTSEN'S 
SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  not  being 
present  in  the  Chamber  his  request  for 
special  order  is  vitiated. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY   DISABILITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1979 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3236,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3236)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  better  work 
incentives  and  improved  accountability  In 
the  disability  insurance  program,  t^nd  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    731 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  amendment  No. 
731. 

TTie  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  control  of 
53  of  the  remaining  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  has 
control  of  41  of  the  remaining  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  time  on 
the  bill  before  us  for  a  discussi<Hi  of  an 
am^idment  that  I  intend  to  offer  later 
in  the  morning  on  that  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Five  minutes  are  more 
than  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  both  of  the 
distinguished  managers  of  this  disabil- 
ity insurance  measure  that  in  my  pur- 
suit of  an  issue  in  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress,  namely,  the  issue  of  the  IRS 
becoming  a  small  debt  collector  for  the 


Federal  Government,  I  discovered  that 
they  were  already  a  small  debt  collector 
for  the  Fedoul  Government  in  at  least 
one  area.  There  may  be  others.  But  this 
is  the  only  one  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  and  has  to  do  with  the 
collection  of  debts  owed  under  the  aid 
for  dependent  children  program.  This 
measure  before  us  would  attempt  to 
extend  that  debt-collection  authority  to 
collect  child  support  payments  for  the 
State  to  non-AFDC  families. 

As  I  argued  some  time  ago  on  an 
appropriations  bill  dealing  with  student 
loans,  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  ap];N-o- 
priate  fimction  for  the  IRS.  Later  in 
the  morning  or  early  afternoon  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  that  will  de- 
lete the  provision  in  this  bill  to  expand 
IRS  authority  as  a  small  debt  collector. 

This  movement,  or  incipient  move- 
ment, and  it  has  not  succeeded,  fortu- 
nately, so  far.  to  have  the  IRS  as  a  tax 
collecting  agency,  can  very  seriously 
undermine  the  IRS  as  a  tax  collecting 
agency  and  possibly  harm  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  system.  In  fact,  that  has 
been  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  ms. 

It  would  increase  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing taxes  by  changing  withholding  pat- 
terns. It  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
many  of  the  previous  abuses  that  we 
know  of  in  the  IRS  system  and  probably 
goes  counter  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  which  provides  for  privacy  of  rec- 
ords, and  that  would  pose  problems  for 
any  collection  activity  undertaken  by 
the  IRS. 

As  the  Senators,  I  am  sure,  recall, 
we  created  the  inspectors  general  in  the 
agencies  to  look  into  matters  such  as  the 
collection  and  the  efficacy  of  the  col- 
lection mechanisms  of  the  various  agen- 
cies, and  I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
if  not  to  the  agencies,  to  see  if  the  in- 
spectors general  mechanism  can  work  in 
this  and  other  regards. 

There  is,  of  course,  just  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  what  are  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals, the  legal  rights  of  individuals,  to 
due  process  in  questions  of  debts  owed 
or  potentially  owed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  we  put  the  IRS  in  a  positicm 
that  we  can  subtract  from  a  tax  refund 
the  Government's  idea  of  what  is  owed 
to  the  Government,  or  to  a  State  gov- 
ernment in  the  instant  case,  then  we  are 
clearly  moving  away  from  providing  due 
process. 

I  bring  this  up  at  this  point  just  to 
alert  the  managers  of  the  bill  that  an 
smiendment  will  be  offered,  and  we  will 
have  copies  of  the  amendment  to  them 
very  shortly,  and  I  hope  the  colleagues 
who  are  listening  to  this  discussion  will 
begin  to  look  at  this  issue  very  care- 
fully. TTiere  have  been  "Dear  Colleague" 
letters  provided  and  other  information 
will  be  available  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  to  the 
managers.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  it  be  charged 
equally. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  really 
should  be  debating  and  discussing  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Percy  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  pending  business.  So 
I  suggest  that  the  time  be  charged  equal- 
ly to  Senator  Percy  and  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  have  22  minutes  and 
he  has  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Linda  McMahon, 
Sheila  Burke,  Bob  Lighthizer,  and  Rod 
DeArment  be  granted  floor  privileges 
during  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
lire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat — I  yield  myself  30 
seconds — David  Koitz  and  Margaret  Ma- 
lone  of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice be  permitted  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Ml'.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  the  pending  business  is 
amendment  No.  731? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Governmental  A£fairs  staff, 
Tim  Jenkins  and  Charles  Berk,  and  a 
member  of  my  personal  staff,  Barbara 
Block,  be  permitted  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  3236  and  any  votes 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  B4r.  President,  I  rise  to 
continue  my  remarks  of  December  5, 
1979,  concerning  my  amendment  No.  731, 
designed  to  curb  certain  abuses  of  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
by  newly  arrived  aliens.  This  amend- 
ment was  originally  contained  in  S.  1070, 
which  I  introduced  on  May  3, 1979,  and  is 
being  introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  3236,  an  act  designed  to  remove 
certain  work  disincentives  for  the  dis- 
abled from  the  supplementary  seciurity 
income  program  (SSI) .  Another  portion 
of  S.  1070  has  already  been  added  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3236. 

Over  2  years  ago,  I  discovered  that  a 
loophole  in  this  Nation's  immigration 
and  social  security  laws  was  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  many  millions  of  dol- 


lars annually  in  SSI  benefits  to  newly 
arrived  aliens. 

Here  is  how  the  loophole  works : 

The  immigration  law  requires  as  a 
condition  of  entry  for  certain  categories 
of  aliens  that  they  have  a  sponsor,  often 
a  close  relative  or  friend,  who  is  a  citi- 
zen or  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  condition  for  granting  an 
immigration  visa  to  the  aUen,  the  spon- 
sor promises  the  Government  that  the 
immigrant  will  not  become  a  public 
charge.  Without  this  presumed  commit- 
ment the  alien  would  not  be  permitted 
to  come  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  unless  a  com- 
mitment is  given,  and  a  sponsor  signs 
that  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  immi- 
grant, and  indicates  that  the  immigrant 
will  not  become  a  public  charge,  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  that  immigrant  to 
come  into  the  country.  If  they  had  not 
signed  on  that  way,  and  had  not  dem- 
onstrated their  financial  ability  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  immigrant,  there 
would  have  been  no  chance  for  the  alien 
to  come  in. 

That  is  the  theory  behind  it.  The  com- 
mitment is  there,  and  is  in  writing,  end 
it  certainly  is  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
moral  obUgation. 

Ihe  privilege  of  coming  into  this 
country  is  sought  by  literally  millions  of 
people.  To  grant  that  privilege  to  a  rela- 
ti"ely  few  people  each  year,  has  to  be, 
and  is,  based  by  law  on  the  certification 
of  the  sponsor  that  the  alien  will  not 
become  a  public  charge.  As  far  as  I  can 
see  it  is  all  theory.  There  is  no  factual 
evidence  supporting  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
certainly  supports  the  concept. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  in 
conjunction  with  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  requires  aliens  to  reside  in  the 
United  States  for  3  years  before  becom- 
ing eligible  for  SSI  benefits,  will  correct 
a  situation  which  has  outraged  the 
American  public  for  several  years.  It  as- 
sures that  the  fintincisd  responsibility 
for  the  alien  remains  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  sponsor  where  it  belongs  rather  than 
being  allowed  to  be  transferred  to  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers. 

There  is  no  reason  for  American  tax- 
payers to  have  to  provide  a  tax-free, 
100  percent  Government-funded  pension 
to  aliens  who  have  been  in  this  country 
for  only  30  days  and  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  econwny.  The  burden 
or  Government  programs,  in  terms  of  in- 
flation and  taxation,  on  our  own  citizens 
is  nearing  the  unbearable.  So,  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  these  dollars,  thvy  should 
not  be  spent  on  short-term  aliens.  Better 
still,  we  should  save  these  dollars  and 
give  our  taxpayers  a  break. 

There  are  ample  protections  provided 
in  the  amendment  for  aliens  and  spon- 
sors alike  to  preclude  undue  hardships, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  only  question  we  would  have  would 
be  on  the  matter  of  jurisdiction, 
whether  we  would  have  jurisdiction 
or   whether   the   Judiciary   Committee 


would  have  jurisdiction.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  have 
worked  out  any  jiulsdictional  problems 
and,  if  so,  then  both  managers  of  the 
bill  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

We  are  trying  to  check  on  our  side  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  see  if  there 
are  any  objections  to  the  amendment. 
I  cannot  understand  why  there  would 
be  any  objections  because  I  think  it  is 
an  outstanding  effort  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  supports 
the  effort.  I  hope  we  might  avoid  a  roll- 
call,  but  if  that  is  not  possible,  maybe  we 
could  have  it  a  little  later  on  after  we 
have  had  another  amendment  or  two. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  it  has  been  worked 
out.  There  might  be  some  questions  in 
some  Senator's  minds  about  the  way  it 
has  been  done,  but  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  describe  what  has  been  worked  out  for 
the  guidance  and  reaction  of  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill. 

The  law,  however,  also  permits  a  new 
immigrant  to  apply  for  and  receive  sup- 
plemental security  income  (SSI)  bene- 
fits 30  days  after  arrival  in  the  coimtry. 
To  round  out  the  loophole,  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  the  sponsor's  promise  to 
support  the  immigrant  is  nothing  but  a 
"moral  obligation." 

As  a  result,  responsibility  for  financial 
support  of  the  immigrant  is  shifted  from 
the  immigrant  and  his  sponsor  to  the 
taxpayers.  In  effect,  the  immigrant  gets 
a  gift  from  the  Government — an  instant 
pension. 

The  GAO  determined  that  during 
1977,  in  five  States  alone — those  with  the 
largest  number  of  aliens — about  37,500 
newly  arrived  aliens  received  close  to 
$72  million  in  SSI  benefits.  About  $16 
million  of  this  amoimt  was  paid  to  ref- 
ugees. The  GAO  further  found  that  of 
the  total  alien  population  receiving  SSI 
an  estimated  63  percent  had  enrolled  In 
the  program  during  their  first  year  of 
residency  in  this  country.  All  told,  96 
percent  of  those  aliens  receiving  SSI  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  3  years 
or  less  at  the  time  they  first  began  re- 
ceiving benefits. 

In  numerous  cases,  sponsors  who  have 
reneged  on  their  promises  of  support  had 
the  full  financial  capability  to  support 
the  newly  arrived  alien  but  instead  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  loophole.  A 
May  7,  1979  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  provides  some  choice  examples: 

A  es-year-old  man  In  Sunnyvale,  Califor- 
nia. •  •  •  entered  the  country  under  the 
sponsorship  of  bis  daughter,  who  earns  over 
(25,000  and  lists  assets  worth  over  9130,(X)0. 
He  applied  for  and  received  welfare  benefits 
within  four  months  of  his  arrival. 

Three  mouths  after  entering  the  United 
States,  a  couple  from  San  Francisco  began 
receiving  monthly  benefits  of  (338.  despite 
the  fact  that  their  son-in-law  had  signed 
an  affidavit  guaranteeing  that  they  would 
not  become  public  charges.  Once  they  got  on 
welfare,  he  discontinued  all  assistance, 
whereupon  the  couple's  benefits  were  in- 
creased to  (522  per  month. 

One  elderly  woman,  whose  entry  was 
sponsored  by  her  daughter  in  nilnois,  ac- 
tually applied  for  welfare  two  months  be- 
fore she  arrived  in  America.  The  payments 
began  15  days  after  she  joined  her  daughter. 
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Similar  instances  of  abuse  have  also 
been  fully  documented  by  the  GAO. 

The  amendment  for  which  I  speak  to- 
day would  make  the  sponsor's  affidavit  of 
support  a  legally  enforceable  contract. 
This  measure  has  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  Senator  Cranston  is  its 
principal  consponsor  and  23  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  signed  on  as  co- 
sponsors. 

On  October  26,  1979,  during  Finance 
Committee  consideration  of  H.R.  3236, 
Senator  Roth  offered  as  an  amendment 
that  portion  of  S.  1070  requiring  all 
aliens,  with  the  exception  of  refugees, 
to  meet  a  3 -year  residency  requirement 
for  participation  in  the  SSI  program. 
The  committee  unanimously  approved 
the  amendment  which  is  now  included  in 
section  504(a)  ofH.R.  3236. 

Today,  in  voting  on  this  amendment 
which  is  specifically  concerned  with  the 
affidavit  of  support,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eliminate  this  intolerable  loop- 
hole. 

While  a  3 -year  residency  requirement 
for  participation  in  the  SSI  program  is 
undoubtedly  an  important  step  in  curb- 
ing the  abuses  now  under  disciission,  a 
residency  requirement  alone  will  not 
prevent  sponsors  from  reneging  on  their 
promises  of  support  to  newly  arrived 
aliens.  However,  with  the  added  deter- 
rent of  a  binding  affidavit  of  support,  few 
would  treat  their  obligations  Ughtly.  If 
the  sponsor  chooses  not  to  live  up  to  his 
obligation  of  support,  he  may  be  subject 
to  civil  suit  in  either  Federal  or  State 
court. 

I  would  hke  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
this  amendment  does  not  penalize  the 
honest  and  well-intentioned  sponsor. 
The  sponsor  can  be  reUeved  from  his 
obligation  of  support  if  he  is  able  to  af- 
firmatively demonstrate  that  his  finan- 
cial resources  subsequent  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  affldaxat  have  diminished  for 
reasons  beyond  his  control  and  that  he 
is  financially  incapable  of  supporting  the 
alien.  If  such  a  determination  is  made, 
the  alien  who  has  lost  his  means  of  sup- 
port would  be  eUgible  for  SSI  assistance. 

In  order  to  best  effect  the  amend- 
ment's cost-saving  purpose,  an  enforce- 
able affidavit  of  support  is  essential  to 
eliminate  the  loophole.  The  time  has 
now  come  for  the  responsibility  of  an 
alien's  support  to  be  squarely  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  sponsor  who  prom- 
ises to  do  so,  and  not  the  American  pub- 
lic. We  have  before  us  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  cost-saving  legislation 
that  can  be  implemented  quickly  and 
efficiently.  We,  the  96th  Congress,  com- 
mitted to  vigorous  oversight,  have  prom- 
ised our  constituents  a  close  scrutiny  of 
Federal  spending  and  have  promised  to 
cut  costs  wherever  it  can  be  achieved 
and  justified.  Clearly,  this  amendment 
will  fulfill  that  mandate.  I  would,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  make  the  sponsor's 
affidavit  of  support  a  legaUy  binding 
and  enforceable  agreement. 

Mr  President,  I  would  also  like  to  add 
ra^ying  language  to  my  amendment. 
/^^^^J^otlifying  language  provides  that 
m  the  event  the  immigration  sponsor 
ooes  not  hve  up  to  the  terms  of  his  sup- 
Port  agreement,  the  Attorney  General 


or  the  affected  alien  can  bring  civil  suit 
against  the  sponsor  in  the  U.S.  disMct 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  imml- 
graticm  spcmsor  resides  or  in  which  such 
alien  resides,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  CMitroversy.  This  modifica- 
tion would  give  the  Federal  courts  exclu- 
sive jiu-isdiction  to  enfwce  a  spcmsor- 
ship  agreement  when  no  State  or  local 
pubhc  assistance  fimds  have  been  paid 
to  the  alien. 

In  the  event  that  local  or  State  public 
assistance  funds  are  paid  to  the  alien 
because  the  sponsor  has  not  hved  up  to 
the  terms  of  his  support  agreement. 
State  or  local  authorities  may  bring  civil 
suit  against  the  immigrati(Mi  sponsor. 
The  suit  may  be  brought  in  the  State 
courts  for  the  State  in  which  the  immi- 
gration sponsor  resides  or  in  which  such 
alien  resides  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  If  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  $10,000  or  more,  civil  suit 
may  be  brought  by  the  State  or  local 
authorities,  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  immigration 
sponsor  resides  or  in  which  the  aUen 
resides. 

Additional  modifying  language  also 
clarifies  the  Uability  of  a  sponsor  who, 
without  just  cause,  fails  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  his  support  agreetn^it.  In 
such  a  case,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  expected  to  seek  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  support  agreement  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  aUen  who  has  lost  his 
means  of  support.  While  the  Govern- 
ment is  se^cing  enforcement  of  the  sujh 
port  agreement,  the  newly  arrived  alien 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  SSI  benefits. 
Of  course,  the  sponsor  would,  at  a  mini- 
mum, be  held  liable  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  full  reimbursement  of  SSI 
benefits  paid  to  the  abandoned  alim. 

I  ask  unanimous  c(»isent  that  the 
above-described  modifying  language  be 
added  to  my  amendment  No.  731. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  Will  the  Senator  also  send  to  the 
desk 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  my  amendment  No.  731. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  explain  what  the  modification 
of  the  amendment  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  reserve  the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  President. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  what  the  modi- 
fication is. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  modi- 
fication would  provide  that  suit  could  be 
brought  against  a  sponsor ;  that  he  could 
be  held  legally  liable.  There  is  now  a 
moral  obligation;  there  is  not  a  legal 
liability.  And  that  is  the  gaping  loophole 
that  we  discovered  had  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  Word  of  mouth  through  the 
community — I  know  in  Chicago,  alone — 
indicates  that,  well,  all  you  do  is  bring 
them  over,  sign  the  sUp,  say  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  morally  obligated,  and  you  will 
be  a  public  charge  but  you  can  take  them 
right  down  and  get  a  supplementary  in- 
come. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  that  the  amendment  or 
the  modification? 


Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  the  modification 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  (No.  731),  as  mod- 
ified, is  as  follows: 

On  page  106,  after  Une  M,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  VI— A  PROVISION  RQJITINO  TO 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

"6UPPOST   or   AUENB 

Sec.  601(a)  Chapter  2  of  title  n  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  216(a)  No  alien  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
unless  (1)  at  the  time  of  application  tar  ctd- 
mlasion  an  agreement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  with  respect  to  such  alien  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Attorney 
General  (in  the  case  of  an  alien  applying 
while  in  the  United  States)  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  (in  the  case  of  an  alien  applying 
while  outside  the  Untted  States) ,  or  (2)  such 
aUen  presents  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  Secretary  of  State 
(as  may  be  appropriate)  that  he  has  other 
means  to  provide  the  rate  of  support  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  alien  who 
is  admitted  as  a  refugee  under  section  203 
(a)(7),  paroled  as  a  refugee  under  section 
212(d)  (5) ,  <X'  granted  poUtlcal  asylum  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

"(b)  The  agreement  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  signed  by  a  person 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'immigration  sponsor')  who  presents 
evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  Secretary  of  State  (as  may  be  ap- 
prc^riate)  that  he  wUl  provide  to  the  aUen 
the  financial  support  required  by  this  sub- 
section, and  such  agreement  shall  constitute 
a  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  immigration  sponsor.  Such  agreement 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  In- 
formation as  the  Attorney  General  or  Secre- 
tary of  State  (as  may  be  appropriate)  may 
require.  In  such  agreement  the  immigration 
sponsor  shall  agree  to  provide  as  a  condition 
for  the  admlsslc«i  of  the  alien,  tor  the  full 
three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  alien's  admission,  such  financial  support 
(or  equivalent  in  iLlnd  support)  as  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  alien's  Income  at  a 
dollar  amount  equal  to  the  amount  such 
alien  would  receive  in  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  including 
State  supplementary  benefits  payable  in  the 
State  in  which  such  alien  resides  under  sec- 
tion 1616  of  such  Act  and  section  212  of  the 
Act  of  July  9,  1973  (Public  Law  93-66),  If 
such  alien  were  an  'aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
individual'  as  defined  in  section  1614(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  A  copy  of  such 
agreement  shall  be  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  shall  be  available  upon  request 
by  any  party  authorized  to  enforce  sutdi 
agreement  under  subsection  (c) . 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4),  the  agreement  described  in  subsecti<Hi 
(b)  may  be  enforced  with  respect  to  an 
alien  against  his  inunigratlon  sponsor  In  a 
civil  action  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
M«l  or  by  the  alien.  Such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  tbe  United  States  District  Court 
for  tbe  district  In  wfatcb  the  immigration 
sponsor  resides  or  In  wtalch  such  alien  re- 
sides, without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy. 

"(2)  Svibject  to  paragraph  (4),  fior  the 
purpose  of  assuring  the  efllcient  use  of  funds 
available  for  public  welfare,  the  agreement 
deocrlbed  In  subseotioa  (b)  may  be  enlorced 
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with  respect  to  an  alien  against  tala  Immigra- 
tion sponsor  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
any  State  (or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands) ,  ■ 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  which  Is 
making  payments  to,  or  on  behalf  of  such 
alien  under  any  program  based  on  need. 
Such  Action  may  be  brought  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  district  In 
which  the  Immigration  sponsor  resides  or 
In  which  such  alien  resides.  If  the  amount 
In  controversy  Is  tl 0,000  or  more  (or  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  If 
the  action  cannot  be  brought  In  any  State 
covirt),  or  In  the  State  courts  for  the  State 
In  which  the  Immlgratlcxi  sponsor  resides 
or  In  which  such  alien  resides,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

"(3)  The  right  granted  to  an  alien  under 
Paragraph  (1)  to  bring  a  civil  action  to 
enforce  an  agreement  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  terminate  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  action  to  enforce  such 
agreement  brought  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  by  a  State  (or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof)  under  p>aragrapb 
(3). 

"(4)  The  agreement  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  excused  and  unenforce- 
able against  the  Unmlgratlon  sponsor  or 
his  estate  if — 

"(A)  the  Immigration  sponsor  dies  or  Is 
adjudicated  as  bankrupt  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 

"(B)  the  alien  Is  blind  or  disabled  from 
causes  arising  after  the  date  of  admission 
for  permanent  residence  (as  determined  un- 
der section  1614(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act), 

"(C)  the  sponsor  affirmatively  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  that  bis  financial  resources  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  entering  into  the 
support  agreement  have  diminished  for  rea- 
sons beyond  his  control  and  that  he  Is  fi- 
nancially Incapable  of  supporting  the  alien, 
or 

"(D)  judgment  cannot  be  obtained  In 
court  because  circumstances  unforseeable  to 
the  alien  at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 

"(d)  (1)  If  an  agreement  under  subsection 
(b)  becomes  excused  and  unenforceable  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(4)(C) 
on  account  of  the  sponsor's  Inability  to  fi- 
nancially support  the  alien,  such  agreement 
shall  remain  excused  and  unenforceable  only 
for  so  long  as  such  sponsor  remains  unable 
to  support  the  alien  (as  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General,  but  In  no  case  shall  the 
afp-eement  be  enforceable  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three-year  period  designated  In 
the  agreement.  The  sponsor  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  support  of  the  alien  for  the 
time  during  which  the  agreement  was  ex- 
cused and  unenforceable,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  a  sponsor  intentionally  reduced 
his  Income  or  assets  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cusing a  support  agreement,  and  such  agree- 
ment was  excused  as  a  result  of  such  reduc- 
tion, the  sponsor  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
support  of  the  alien  In  the  same  manner  as 
If  such  agreement  had  not  been  excused,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  repayment  of  any 
public  assistance  provided  to  such  alien  dur- 
ing the  time  such  agreement  was  so  ex- 
cused. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'public  assistance'  means  cash  bene- 
fits based  on  need,  or  food  stamps.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  cheater  2  of 
title  n  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  216.  Sttppobt  or  Auxns." 

(c)  Section  212(a)  (16)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  or 
who  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sectlMi 
ai6". 


(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  aliens  applying 
for  inmilgrant  visas  or  adjustment  of  status 
to  permanent  resident  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  foxirth  month  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  99,  line  23,  strike  out  "or  (II)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(11) 
the  support  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
alien  under  section  216  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  is  excused  and  unen- 
forceable pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section,  (III)  the  sponsor  of  such  alien  (as 
defined  In  section  216  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act)  falls  to  provide  support  for 
such  alien  under  the  terms  of  the  support 
agreement  as  required  under  such  section 
216,  and  such  alien  affirmatively  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  he  did  not  participate  in  any 
fraud,  collusion,  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  the  sponsor,  that  he  believed  in  good 
faith  that  the  sponsor  had  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  to  support  him,  and  that  he 
cotild  not  have  reasonably  foreseen  the  re- 
fusal or  inability  of  the  sponsor  to  comply 
with  the  support  agreement  (providing  that 
the  three-year  residency  requirement  shall 
not  apply  only  for  the  period  during  which 
such  sponsor  fails  to  provide  support  under 
such  agreement) ,  or  (TV)  ". 

On  page  33,  amend  the  table  of  contents 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
items: 

TITLE  VI— A  PROVISION  RELATING  TO 
THE  IMMIGBAnON  AND  NA-nONALITY 
ACT 

Sec.  601.  Sttfport  or  Auxks. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and,  so  far  as  I  know,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee,  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment.  We  think 
the  amendment  is  meritorious.  As  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  he  would 
have  no  objection  if  the  Senate  saw  fit 
to  agree  to  it. 

The  problem  is,  from  our  point  of 
view,  that  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter.  It  is  not  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee matter.  It  is  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. It  may  very  well  be  that  some- 
one on  the  Judiciary  Committee  might 
object  to  the  amendment,  and  we  had 
some  indication  previously  that  there 
might  be  such  an  objection. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
be  happy  to  yield  his  time  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  oppose  the  amendment.  As  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter beyond  the  Finance  Committee's  ju- 
risdiction, but  anyone  has  a  right  to  offer 
an  amendment,  as  the  Senator  has  done. 

As  far  Eis  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  concerned,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  ask- 
ing the  Senate  and  if  the  Senate  wants 
to  agree  to  the  amendment,  more  power 
to  them.  They  can  go  right  ahead.  Other- 
wise, the  Senate  may  prefer  to  await 
action  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If 
the  Senate  so  wishes,  then  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  be  perfectly  con- 
tent to  await  the  recommendation  of 
that  committee.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  suggested  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Dole), 
and  I  ask  the  judgment  of  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Long)  ,  because 
this  has  been  a  subject  of  jurisdictional 
controversy,  and  because  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  wants  to  alert  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  this 
is  going  to  be  voted  on,  I  would  not  want 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  leave  their 
committees  just  for  this  amendment. 

I  feel  the  best  way  to  work  it  out  would 
be  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when- 
ever the  next  rollcall  occurs  on  any  other 
amendment  or  on  flnal  passage,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
amendment  No.  731,  be  voted  on  at  that 
particular  time,  just  before  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  in  making  that  request,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  next  rollcall  vote  we 
call  the  roll  on  the  Percy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  suggest  that 
the  Percy  amendment  would  be  consid- 
ered prior  to  the  next  amendment  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  suggest- 
ing afterwards.  What  is  the  form  of  the 
unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  imma- 
terial to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if 
there  are  other  amendments  to  be  voted 
on,  whether  it  is  the  next  amendment  or 
whether  it  will  be  immediately  follow- 
ing. I  would  suggest  immediately  follow- 
ing the  next  amendment,  back  to  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Percy  for  his  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  working  to  iron  out  a  concern 
I  had  with  the  language  in  his  original 
amendment  relating  to  the  support 
agreement. 

The  amendment  as  modified  by  Sen- 
ator Percy  today  will  add  one  more  ex- 
ception to  the  3 -year  residency  require- 
ment which  is  contained  In  H.R.  3236,  by 
allowing  the  legal  alien  to  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  he  had  no  prior  knowledge  of 
the  sponsor's  refusal  or  inability  to  pro- 
vide support  and  that  he  believed  in  good 
faith  that  the  sponsor  had  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  to  support  him.  Should 
the  Attorney  General  be  convinced  of 
the  legal  alien's  lack  of  knowledge  or 
participation  in  the  sponsor's  failure  to 
provide  support,  the  residency  require- 
ment would  be  dropped  and  the  legal 
alien  would  be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits. 
The  additional  exception  in  section  III 
of  section  504  of  H.R.  3236  was  needed 
because  the  original  amendment  made 
no  exception  for  the  legal  alien  eligible 
for  SSI,  who  through  no  fault  of  his  or 
her  own  was  left  without  any  means  of 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  require- 
ment that  a  sponsor  sign  a  legally  bind- 
ing contract  to  provide  support  before  a 
legal  alien  is  granted  permanent  resi- 
dency in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  is 
difQcult  for  me  to  believe  that  this  loop- 
hole was  not  closed  by  the  Congress  at 
an  earlier  date.  Should  the  sponsor  break 
his  commitment  of  support  for  reasons 
other  than  those  which  are  considered  to 
be  excusable  such  as  death  or  bank- 
ruptcy however,  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  for  an  innocent  legal  alien  until 
such  time  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  can 
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force  the  sponsor  to  carry  out  his  com- 
mitments. 

I  believe  that  under  the  new  law  very 
few,  if  any  sponsors  will  sign  an  aflfldavit 
of  support  in  bad  faith.  Sponsors  will  be 
aware  of  their  liability  and  will  not  be 
inclined  to  sign  an  agreement  unless  they 
fully  intend  to  provide  support  for  at 
least  3  years.  While  I  believe  in- 
stances of  the  sponsors  failure  to  pro- 
vide support  should  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween, it  is  still  imfair  to  require  the 
States  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  legal  alien  in  those  hopefully  few 
cases  when  a  sponsor  without  just  cause, 
fails  to  meet  the  terms  of  his  support 
agreement.  I  would  add  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  that  the  legal  aliens 
we  are  referring  to  who  are  eligible  for 
SSI  benefits,  are  either  blind,  disabled, 
or  over  the  age  of  65.  The  primary  in- 
tent of  the  Percy  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Government  with  the 
mechanism  necessary  to  enforce  a  spon- 
sor's affidavit  of  support  agreement.  It 
is  not  to  penalize  legal  aliens  who  enter 
the  country  with  the  good  faith  imder- 
standing  that  they  will  be  provided  for 
by  their  sponsor. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  as 
modified  by  Senator  Percy  today  will 
strengthen  our  immigration  policies  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  intact  the  sense 
of  humanity  upon  which  our  supplemen- 
tal security  income  laws  were  written. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Donna  Maddox 
of  my  staff  be  permitted  access  to  the 
floor  on  this  bill  and  on  all  subsequent 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  is  on  his  way  to 
propose  an  amendment.  I  would  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  awaiting  his 
arrival. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  with  a  very  narrow  issue 
which  arises  out  of  the  report  language 
which  appears  on  page  10  of  the  Senate 
report  concerning  demonstration  proj- 
ects. In  this  bill  we  have  given  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority  to  establish  demon- 
stration projects  under  the  disability  in- 
surance program  and  the  supplemental 
security  income  program. 

The  bill  and  the  report  are  rather 
specific  as  to  the  tvpes  of  demonstration 
projects  to  be  carried  out  under  the  Dis- 
ability Insurance  program.  For  example, 
specific  mention  is  made  to  encourage 
"greater  use  of  private  contractors,  em- 
ployers, and  others  to  develop,  perform 
or  otherwise  stimulate  new  forms  of  re- 
habilitation. 


In  regard  to  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program's  demonstration 
projects,  however,  the  report  merely  in- 
structs the  Secretary  to  conduct  demon- 
stration projects  that  "are  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  •  •  •  of  the  SSI 
program." 

My  concern  is  that  I  would  like  to  see 
the  results  of  demonstration  projects 
that  make  greater  use  of  the  private  sec- 
tor in  stimulating  the  rehabiUtation  of 
SSI  beneficiaries  as  well  as  the  results  of 
projects  which  stimulate  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  disability  insurance  beneficiaries. 
To  this  end,  I  assume  that  the  use  of  the 
private  sector  in  demonstration  projects 
to  stimulate  the  rehabilitation  of  SSI 
recipients  is  clearly  within  and  consist- 
ent with  the  "objectives  of  the  SSI 
program"? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  am  I  correct  that 
our  intent  here  today  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  make  use  of  the  private  sec- 
tor as  well  as  the  public  sector  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  both  disability  insurance 
and  supplemental  security  income 
demonstration  projects  to  stimulate  re- 
habilitation? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  On  my  time,  I  guess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time.  The  time  will  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

May  I  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  ready  to  call  up  his  amendment?  I 
imderstand  he  has  an  amendment  he  in- 
tends to  offer. 

AMENDMEMT    NO.    745 

Mr.  KELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
printed  amendment  No.  745,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), for  himself  and  Mr.  Httdduiston,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  745. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f oUows : 

On  page  56,  line  11.  after  the  comma  Insert 
the  following:  "and  after  he  has  compiled 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) ,". 

On  page  66,  line  19,  before  the  p>erlod  in- 
sert the  following:  ",  or  (If  later)  until  the 
Secretary  has  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3)". 

On  page  56,  line  20,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  56.  between  lines  20  and  21,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
initiate  all  appropriate  procedures  to  Im- 
plement a  plan  with  respect  to  any  partial 
or  complete  assumption  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  disability  determination  function  from 
a  State  agency,  as  provided  in  this  section, 
under  which  employees  of  the  affected  State 
agency  who  are  capable  of  performing  duties 


in  the  disability  determination  process  for 
the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  have  a  preference  over 
any  other  Individual  In  filling  an  appropriate 
employment  position  with  the  Secretary 
(subject  to  any  system  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  determining  hiring  priority 
among  such  employees  of  the  State  agency) . 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  undertake 
such  assumption  of  the  disability  determina- 
tion function  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that,  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  such  State  agency  who  will  be 
displaced  from  their  employment  on  account 
of  such  assumption  by  the  Secretary  and  who 
will  not  be  hired  by  the  Secretary  to  perform 
duties  In  the  disabUlty  determination  proc- 
ess, the  State  has  made  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements  to  protect  the  Interests  of  em- 
ployees so  displaced.  Such  protective  arrange- 
ments shall  Include,  without  being  limited 
to,  such  provisions  as  are  provided  under  all 
for  (1)  the  preservation  of  rights.  prlvUeges, 
applicable  Federal,  State,  and  local  statutes 
and  benefits  (Including  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rights  and  benefits)  under  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements:  (2)  the  con- 
tinuation of  collective-bargaining  rights;  (3) 
the  assignment  of  affected  employees  to  other 
Jobs  or  to  retraining  programs;  (4)  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment;  (5)  the  protection  of 
health  benefits  and  other  fringe  benefits; 
and  (6)  the  provision  of  severance  pay,  as 
may  be  necessary.  In  determining  that  the 
State  has  made  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.". 

On  page  59.  line  19.  before  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  ",  and  how  he  intends 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  221(b) 
(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification,  which  has  tech- 
nical changes,  and  ask  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  56,  line  11,  after  the  comma  Insert 
the  following:  "and  after  he  has  compUed 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3),". 

On  page  66.  line  19,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  ".  or  (if  later)  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  compUed  with  the  requlremenU  of 
paragraph  (3) ". 

On  page  56,  line  20.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  56.  between  lines  20  and  21,  In- 
sert the  following:  "(3)  (A)  The  Secretary 
shaU  develop  and  Initiate  aU  appropriate  pro- 
cedures to  implement  a  plan  with  respect  to 
any  partial  or  complete  assumption  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  disability  determination 
function  from  a  State  agency,  as  provided  in 
this  section,  imder  which  employees  of  the 
affected  State  agency  who  are  capable  of  per- 
forming duties  in  the  disablUty  determina- 
tion process  for  the  Secretary  shaU,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  have  a 
preference  over  any  other  Individual  in  filling 
an  appropriate  employment  position  with  the 
Secretary  (subject  to  any  system  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  determining  hiring 
priority  among  such  employees  of  the  State 
agency) . 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  such  as- 
sumption of  the  disabUlty  determination 
function  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that,  with  req>ect  to  em- 
ployees of  such  State  agency  who  will  be  dis- 
placed from  their  employment  on  account  ol 
such  assumption  by  the  Secretary  and  who 
will  not  be  hired  by  the  Secretary  to  perform 
duties  in  the  disability  determination  process, 
the  State  has  made  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
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rangements  to  protect  tbe  Interests  of  em- 
ployees so  displaced.  Such  protective  arrange- 
ments shall  Include  [without  being  limited 
to,  such]  only  those  provisions  which  are 
provided  under  all  applicable  Federal,  State 
and  local  statutes  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  (1)  the  preservation  of  rights,  privileges. 
and  benefits  (including  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rights  and  benefits)  under  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements:  (2)  the  con- 
tinuation of  collective-bargaining  rights;  (3) 
the  assignment  of  affected  employees  to  other 
Jobs  or  to  retraining  programs;  (4)  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment;  (5)  the  protection  of 
health  benefits  and  other  fringe  benefits;  and 
(6)  the  provision  of  severance  pay,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

On  page  59,  line  19.  before  the  period  insert 
the  following :  ",  and  how  he  Intends  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  221(b)  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  raised 
this  issue  in  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
but  did  not  have  prepared,  at  that  time, 
an  amendment.  I  advised  the  committee 
at  the  time  that  I  would  have  an  amend- 
ment to  meet  the  problem  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here,  when  the  bill  was 
taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  and  I  intro- 
duced this  amendment  for  printing  on 
Wednesday,  December  5,  and  placed  the 
text  of  the  amendment  and  a  memoran- 
dum explaining  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  3469&-34700. 

I  discussed  this  amendment  during  the 
Finance  Committee's  consideration  of 
the  disabUity  bill,  at  which  time,  there 
was  general  agreement  on  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  we  are  offering  today. 
My  staff  has  consulted  with  the  staff  of 
the  floor  managers  from  both  the  major- 
ity and  minority  side,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  provides  employment 
protections  for  State  employees  who  now 
administer  the  disability  insurance  (DI) 
program.  The  reason  any  such  provisions 
are  necessary  is  that,  under  H.R  3236 
as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  there  is  an  increased  likelihood 
however  small,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wiU  take  over,  in  any  given  State, 
the  administration  of  the  DI  program 
In  the  event  of  such  an  occurrence  this 
amendment  provides  that  affected  State 
employees  will  be  given  preference  in 
any  positions  created  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  protects  the  existing 
rights  of  the  State  employees  under  aU 
applicable  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws 
who  are  displaced  by  the  Federal  take- 
over. 

BACKGROnni 

H.R.  3236.  as  approved  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Finance  Committee,  would 
eliminate  the  provision  In  present  law 
which  provides  for  disability  determlna- 
nnSL  ^  performed  by  State  agencies 
under  an  agreement  negotiated  by  the 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Instead 
of  these  agreements,  the  bill  would  pro- 
l^rJZ  l**"'^*'-^  and  criteria  contained 
S  th^^°"t°''  °^"  ^1"^"  guidelines 

^f!^  ^  ^"®  regulations  specifying 
performance  standards  and  admtolstS- 


tive  requirements  and  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  performing  the  disability 
function  in  order  to  assure  effective  and 
uniform  administration  of  the  disability 
insurance  program  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  a  State  agency  Is  sub- 
stantially falling  to  make  disability  de- 
terminations consistent  with  the  Depart- 
ments  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall, 
not  earlier  than  180  days  following  his 
finding,  terminate  State  administration 
and  make  the  determinations  himself.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  termination  by 
the  Secretary,  the  bill  also  provides  for 
the  termination  of  the  disability  insur- 
ance program  by  the  State.  Under  H.R. 
3236,  the  State  Is  required  to  continue  to 
make  disability  determinations  for  180 
days  after  notifying  the  Secretary  of  its 
intent  to  terminate.  Thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  make  the  de- 
terminations. 

IMPACT    or    H.R.    3236    ON    STATE    ACENCIES    AND 
STATE  EMPLOYEES 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  3236,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  If  the  bill  is  enacted. 

There  is  more  likelihood  that  some  States 
may  decide  not  to  participate  under  the  pro- 
gram or  the  Secretary  may  determine  that  a 
State  is  not  complying  with  the  regulation 
requirements  promulgated  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  past,  certain  States  have  seri- 
ously considered  withdrawing  from  the 
program,  and  several  States  and  State 
employee  unions  believe  that  H.R.  3236 
will  make  such  an  option  even  more  at- 
tractive for  many  States.  In  Wisconsin, 
for  example,  the  State  government  has 
indicated  it  will  terminate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  beginning  this 
year. 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  Indeed 
take  over  State  disability  determination 
agencies,  the  employment  status  of  many 
States  employees  will  be  Uncertain.  Be- 
cause there  are  no  assurances  in  H.R. 
3236  that  these  State  employees  will  be 
reemployed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
many  of  these  State  employees  could 
lose  their  jobs  as  DI  employees  perma- 
nently, even  though  it  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  State  agencies  have  the 
"greatest  reservoir  of  talent  In  the  dis- 
ability program." 

NELSON-HtJDDLESTON  AMENDMENT 

The  Nelson-Huddleston  amendment 
provides  that  first,  whenever  a  State 
chooses  to  terminate  Its  administration  of 
the  disability  program  or  second,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  HEW  terminates 
the  administration  of  the  disability  pro- 
gram by  a  given  State,  a  specific  plan 
must  be  developed,  and  all  appropriate 
procedures  initiated  to  implement  the 
plan,  before  the  Federal  Government  can 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  State 
disability  determination  unit.  The  plan 
must  provide  a  procedure  to  Insure  that 
affected  State  employees  will  be  given 
preference  in  any  positions  created  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  protect 
the  existing  rights  of  State  employees  un- 
der all  applicable  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws. 

More  specifically,  the  amendment  re- 


quires the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish 
a  procedure  to  give  employees  of  the  af- 
fected State  agency  who  are  "capable  of 
performing  duties"  in  the  disability  de- 
termination process  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  "preference"  over  any  other 
individual  in  filling  an  appropriate  em- 
ployment position  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective, the  Secretary  would  have  to  es- 
tablish a  hiring  priority  procedure  among 
the  employees  of  the  State  agency. 

For  those  persons  who  choose  not  to 
be  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  for  whom  Federal  Government  em- 
ployment is  not  offered,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  required  to  insure  that  the  State 
has  made  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments to  protect  the  interests  of  employ- 
ees who  are  displaced.  Such  protective 
arrangements  shall  Include  only  those 
provisions  which  are  provided  under  all 
applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local 
statutes  Including,  but  not  limited  to: 
First,  the  preservation  of  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  (Including  continua- 
tion of  pension  rights  and  benefits)  un- 
der existing  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments; second,  the  continuation  of  col- 
lective-bargaining rights;  third,  the  as- 
signment of  affected  employees  to  other 
jobs  or  to  retraining  programs;  fourth, 
the  protection  of  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions 
with  respect  to  their  employment;  fifth. 
the  protection  of  health  benefits  and 
other  fringe  benefits:  and  sixth,  the 
provision  of  severance  pay,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  insure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  in  any  in- 
stance come  into  any  State  capitol  In 
the  Ulnted  States,  take  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  hire  a  whole  new  set  of  em- 
ployees to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  first  utilizing  and  consid- 
ering those  State  employees  who  admin- 
istered the  disability  insurance  program 
for  the  State.  The  amendment  does  not 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  HEW  from 
taking  over  the  administration  of  the 
State  program,  nor  does  it  hinder  any 
State's  ability  to  terminate  its  admin- 
istration of  the  disability  Insurance 
program. 

Rather,  the  amendment  simply  places 
an  additional  requirement  in  the  law 
concerning  the  status  of  State  employees 
before  any  action  can  be  taken  that  could 
damage  the  employment  situation  of 
these  employees. 

Finally,  the  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  file  a  detailed  plan 
by  July  1.  1980.  on  how  the  Department 
Intends  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment.  Included  in  that  plan 
should  be  a  detailed  analysis  of  how  the 
Secretary  intends  to  protect  the  pension 
rights  and  all  other  employee  benefit 
rights  of  those  persons  who  leave  State 
government  to  assume  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  Introduced  amendment 
No.  745.  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Mu- 
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nicipal  Employees,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Disability  Examiners  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  language  of  our 
amendment  and  made  several  helpful 
suggestions  to  improve  it.  I  have  sent 
these  modifications  to  the  desk. 

I  urge  adoption  of  amendment  No.  745, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  really  means 
is  that  the  State  employees  are  now  ad- 
ministering the  program,  fimded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If,  under  the  rare 
circumstance — and  they  will  be  rare  cir- 
cumstances— the  administration  of  that 
program  is  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government,  those  who  currently  hold 
the  jobs  administering  the  programs  will 
simply  be  given  preference  for  any  of 
those  positions  when  they  are  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  Senator's  amendment  provides 
that  if  a  State — and  I  assume  he  has  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin  In  mind — wants 
to  withdraw  from  making  disability 
determinations  under  the  disability  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  has  to 
hire  its  employees.  Obviously.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  over  in  HEW  do  not 
want  to  have  those  employees  dumped 
on  their  doorstep  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  a  responsible  position  would 
like  to  be  denied  the  right  to  hire  who- 
ever he  or  she  finds  qualified  to  do  a  job 
in  the  event  that  they  are  required  to 
do  it.  This  is  not  a  situation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  the  Federal  Government  is 
proposing  to  oust  the  States  from  their 
jurisdiction.  As  long  as  the  State  Is  ad- 
ministering this  program  under  the  law. 
they  have  the  decision  on  whom  they 
want  to  hire. 

We  are  not  arguing  about  that.  But 
if  the  State  just  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 
responsibility,  vacate  the  premises,  it  Is 
diflBcult  to  see  why  the  Federal  Grovem- 
menc  ought  to  be  required  to  hire  all 
those  State  employees.  As  I  understand 
it,  HEW  opposes  the  amendment.  The 
administration  is  opposed  to  it  for  the 
very  logical  reason  that  they  ought  to 
say  whom  they  are  going  to  hire. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  advised  by  staff 
that  HEW  does  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. We  were  assured  this  morning — 
my  staff  was  assured  this  morning — by 
Mr.  Welch  of  HEW  that  they  do  not 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  II  the  Department  sup- 
ports the  amendment,  Mr.  President,  it 
will  have  to  advise  me.  My  impression 
was  that  the  Department  had  been  con- 
sulted and  advised  the  Senator  with  re- 
gard to  the  language  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  have  not  been  advised  that  the  ad- 
ministration favors  the  amendment. 
Perhaps  we  can  find  out  and  confirm  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other  before  we 
vote  on  it. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  with 
them  personally,  but  that  is  my  advice 
from  staff,  that  the  administration  does 
not  favor  the  amendment.  Perhaps  we 
can  get  the  matter  ironed  out  and  find 
out  more  about  it  during  the  next  half 
hour  or  so. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator,  so  It  will  foUow  at 
this  place  In  the  Record,  under  the  law, 
u  the  State  is  not  admlxiistering  the  dis- 


ability law  pursuant  to  the  rules  and 
guidelines  in  the  statute,  the  Secretary 
may — may — take  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

No.  2,  a  State  may  turn  the  adminis- 
tration over  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
So  those  are  the  two  circumstances. 

All  this  amendment  proposes  is  that 
If  the  Federal  Government  should  take 
over  the  administration  of  the  program 
because  the  State  was  not  complying 
with  the  law.  which  is  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen but  might,  or  if  a  State  decides  to 
yield  the  administration  of  the  law  to 
the  Federal  Government,  which  might 
happen  in  a  circumstance  or  two  or 
three,  those  employees  who  occupy 
those  jobs  now  being  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government  anyway,  sitting  at 
their  desks,  in  their  ofiQces.  may  continue 
to  administer  the  program.  There  has 
been  no  change  at  all.  really,  except  an 
exchange  someplace,  putting  in  HEW  in 
place  of  the  State.  It  is  the  same  pro- 
gram, same  employees,  same  everything. 

This  amendment  simply  says  that,  if 
that  happens,  the  affected  employee 
should  not  suddenly  be  without  a  job; 
that  If  he  were  qualified  to  administer 
It  under  the  State  government,  if  he  Is 
still  qualified  to  do  it.  then  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  have  that  job  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  decides,  well,  we  are 
going  to  cut  10  percent  of  the  employees. 

They  can  do  that  if  they  can  reduce 
the  number.  But  if  they  are  going  to 
retain  the  spot,  that  person  who  already 
has  It  ought  to  have  the  preference  to 
get  the  job. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  not  arguing  that  they  ought  to  be 
able,  willy-nilly,  just  to  fire  a  good,  hard- 
working employee  who  has  10  or  20  years 
In,  just  because  they  change  the  title  of 
the  government  that  is  administering  the 
program.  That  is  all  this  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  been  provided  with  some  Informa- 
tion at  variance  with  the  information 
provided  to  the  manager  of  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  some 
better  advice  before  we  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
withhold  his  amendment.  If  we  cannot 
do  any  better,  we  can  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  agreeable  to  laying 
the  amendment  aside  temporarily  and 
proceeding  to  whatever  other  business 
there  Is  and.  at  such  time  as  that  ques- 
tion is  resolved  to  everybody's  satisfac- 
tion, we  can  take  it  up  again.  Is  that  the 
way  the  Senator  wishes  to  do  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has.  I  hope  we  can  put  our 
heads  together  and  work  out  some  solu- 
tion, but  I  hope  in  the  process,  we  do  not 
slow  down  the  disability  determination 
process.  I  think  that  is  one  reservation 
some  of  us  may  have,  but  I  am  willing  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
on  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   749 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  waiting  period 
for  disability  benefits  shau  not  be  ^pUca- 
ble  in  the  case  of  a  disaMed  individual 
suffering  from  a  terminal  illness.  In  Ueu 
of  providing  a  demonstration  project  re- 
lating to  the  terminally  Ul) 

Mr.  BA"5rH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  749. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  749. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  39,  between  lines  11  and  12,  In- 
sert the  foUowlng  new  section : 

"ELIMINATION    OF    WAITING   PEXIOD    rOR    TERMI- 
NALLY ILL  INDIVIDnAL 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sectioo 
223(a)(1)  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  la 
amended,  in  clause  (11)  thereof — 

"(1)  by  inserting  "(I)'  immediately  srfter 
'but  only  if.  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  'or  (11)  he  has  a  terminal 
Illness  (as  defined  In  subsection  (e) ) .'  Imme- 
diately after  'the  first  month  in  which  be  U 
under  such  disability,'. 

"(b)  Section  223  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"  'Definition  of  Terminal  Illness 

"'(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"terminal  Illness"  means,  In  the  caee  of  any 
individual,  a  medically  determinable  physical 
impairment  which  is  expected  to  result  in 
the  death  of  such  individual  within  the  next 
12  months.'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations for  disability  insurance  benefits  un- 
der section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
filed— 

"(1)  In  or  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted,  or 

"(2)  before  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
Is  enacted  if — 

"(A)  notice  of  tbe  final  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  not  been  given  to  the  applicant  before 
such  month,  or 

"(B)  the  notice  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  been  so  given  before  such 
month  but  a  civil  action  with  respect  to  such 
final  decision  is  commenced  under  section 
205(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (wtoether 
before.  In,  or  after  such  month)  and  the  deci- 
sion in  such  civU  action  has  not  become  final 
before  such  month; 

except  that  no  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  pay- 
able by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  for  any  month  before  October 
1980.". 

On  page  101,  strike  out  lines  1  through  17. 

Redesignate  sections  b06  and  507  as  sec- 
tions 605  and  606,  respectively. 

On  page  33,  amend  the  table  of  contenta 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  the  following 
item: 

"Sec  106.  Elimination  of  wmltlng  period  f<ff 
termlnaUy  Ul  Individual.". 
On  page  33,  amend  tlhe  table  of  contents  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  606. 
and  redesignating  sections  506  and  507  as 
sections  606  and  606.  respectively. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  offer  amendment  No.  749,  a  substitute 
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amendment  to  the  demcmstration  project 
in  H.R.  3236.  My  amendment  would  elim- 
inate the  waiting  period  for  the  collection 
of  disability  insurance  for  the  terminally 
iU. 

Currently  social  security  disability 
benefits  do  not  begin  to  accrue  until  5 
months  after  a  claim  is  filed  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  For  the 
terminally  ill,  this  waiting  period  often 
means  they  will  not  be  able  to  collect 
those  disability  benefits  at  all,  the  only 
social  security  benefits  they  will  ever  be 
personally  able  to  collect. 

We  have  all  received  heart  rending  cor- 
respondence from  constituents  who  have 
not  been  able  to  receive  such  benefits. 
They  are  usually  in  desperate  financial 
situations  after  long  and  costly  illnesses 
and  are  looking  for  some  means  of  relief. 
They  do  not  want  to  collect  welfare.  For 
many  of  them  to  be  put  on  the  welfare 
rolls  at  the  end  of  their  lives  is  the  final 
and  ultimate  humiliation. 

Yet  even  when  some  of  them  finally 
resort  to  the  collection  of  welfare,  they 
run  into  obstacles.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
couple  of  sentences  from  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  whose  son-in-law 
was  dying  of  a  brain  tumor: 

My  son-in-law  was  operated  on  for  a  brain 
tumor  on  October  11,  1978.  The  physician 
gave  him  3,  probably  6  months  to  live.  They 
have  used  up  what  money  they  had  and  their 
insurance  had  not  been  In  torce  long  enough 
as  he  had  just  changed  Jobs  ...  I  have  paid 
some  of  their  rent  but,  since  I  am  a  widow 
I  can  not  pay  much  on  a  second  house- 
hold .  .  .  His  regular  social  security  checks 
will  not  start  untU  March  3  .  .  .  His  welfare 
wUl  not  start  until  April,  the  end  of  his  6 
month  period  ...  He  Is  taUng  medicine  that 
costs  about  (90  a  month. 

This  young  man  died  on  February  24, 
his  wife  destitute,  several  weeks  before  he 
could  collect  his  disability  insurance 
check.  I  submit  this  correspondence  for 
the  RzcoHD. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  this 
funendment  costs  too  much  money.  I 
agree  that  $100  million  is  a  lot  of  m(»ey. 
However,  we  must  continue  to  be  the 
humanitarian  Nation  we  have  always 
been.  We  must  not,  in  my  opinion,  sacri- 
fice the  pride  and  comfort  of  our  citizens 
in  our  efforts  to  save. 

Almost  400,000  people  will  die  of  can- 
cer this  year.  Millions  will  be  afflicted. 
These  people  who  want  to  receive  these 
benefits  are  not  asking  for  charity,  not 
asking  for  welfare  benefits,  they  are  ask- 
ing for  social  security  benefits,  benefits 
they  have  earned. 

■nie  high  cost  of  dying  of  a  terminal 
Illness  is  something  that  many  of  us  will 
unfortunately  be  acquainted  with.  One 
in  four  of  us  will  either  have  cancer  or 
have  a  relative  who  has  cancer,  not  to 
mention  other  fatal  illnesses.  At  this  time 
in  a  person's  life  when  they  are  spend- 
ing enormous  amounts  of  money  to  pro- 
long life  for  an  additional  month  or  just 
to  relieve  the  pain  of  dying  how  can  we 
say  the  terminally  ill  are  not  special,  not 
worthy  of  some  additional  consideration, 
not  worth  the  estimated  $100  million 
next  year.  I  for  one  cannot. 

I  have,  however,  made  the  effective 
date  the  next  fiscal  year  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  budget  process  this  year. 


There  are  those  who  would  say  these 
people  can  collect  welfare  benefits.  The 
correspondence  from  my  constituent 
speaks  eloquently  of  that  problem.  But, 
in  addition,  can  any  of  us  here  say  that 
if  we  were  dying  we  would  feel  comfort- 
able having  to  collect  welfare  benefits.  If 
there  is  recourse  available  to  these  peo- 
ple to  collect  money  they  can  feel  they 
have  earned,  are  we  not  adding  to  the 
burden  of  dying  by  saying  if  you  have  a 
problem  you  can  collect  welfare,  become 
dependent  upon  the  State  in  your  final 
months  even  though  you  have  worked 
proudly  all  of  the  rest  of  your  life. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  the 
terminally  ill  are  not  special  in  terms  of 
disability.  I  submit  they  are  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  terminally  ill  are  usually 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  costly  illness  not 
at  the  beginning  of  a  disability.  Second, 
these  people  will  never  collect  any  other 
disability  insurance  personally.  They  will 
never  collect  old  age  benefits.  Two  years 
hence  they  will  not  be  collecting  SSI 
benefits.  For  most  of  these  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Cancer  Society 
estimates,  well  over  90  percent  of  them, 
the  5  months  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  only  5  months  they  will  ever  receive 
benefits.  That  alone  distinguishes  them. 

I  imderstand  there  is  a  possibility  we 
may  be  ruled  nongermeuie.  While  I  do  not 
totally  understand  the  fine  points  of  ger- 
maneness and  would  never  question  the 
technical  accuracy  of  such  a  ruhng  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  on  a  practical  level 
this  amendment  should  be  considered 
germane.  It,  like  all  the  other  amend- 
ments in  the  bill,  amends  the  disability 
insurance  benefit  provision.  It  is  a  sub- 
stitute to  e  demonstration  project  on 
terminal  illness  and  section  303(b)  of 
the  bill  amends  the  same  section  of  the 
law  we  are  amending.  So,  on  a  practical 
level,  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  a  new  subject 
for  this  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  amendment  to 
help  alleviate  some  small  portion  of  the 
monumental  financial  difBculties  in- 
volved in  terminal  illness  through  a 
means  that  helps  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  recipient  because  the  money  is 
earned  benefits,  not  welfare,  not  charity. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

FEBRX7AKT  28.   1979. 

Dbab  Vivtana:  I  wrote  you  about  my 
daughter's  husband. 

They  returned  the  paper  giving  you  au- 
thority to  check  his  records  about  Welfare 
and  SSI.  Well,  they  delayed  the  Social  Se- 
curity and  Welfare  checks  long  enough  so 
they  did  not  receive  any.  I  believe  they  re- 
ceived two  SSI  checks.  They  did  have  a 
medicaid  card  for  medicine  and  they  got 
food  stamps. 

He  passed  away  on  February  24tb. 

Thanks  for  trying  to  help  them. 
Yours  truly. 

Pebruakt  13,  1979. 

Dkak  M>.  Bath  :  I  would  like  to  have  some 
Information  and  possibly,  some  additional 
help  for  my  daughter. 

My  son-in-law  was  operated  on  for  a  brain 
tumor  on  Oct.  11,  1978.  The  physician  gave 
him  3  and  probably  6  months  as  he  could 
not  remove  all  of  the  tumor. 

They  have  used  up  what  money  they  bad 
and  their  insurance  had  not  been  In  force 


long  enough  as  he  had  Just  changed  Jobs. 
They  are  both  39  years  old. 

I  have  paid  some  of  their  rent  but,  since 
I  am  a  widow,  I  can  not  pay  much  on  s 
second  household.  My  apartment  Is  not  large 
enough  for  2  families. 

My  daughter  was  working  part  time  at  2 
places.  They  were  getting  some  Social  Se- 
curity Supplement.  Then  the  SS  said  she 
made  too  much  and  they  reduced  the  Supple- 
ment $100.00.  His  regular  SS  checks  wUl  start 
3-3-79. 

His  welfare  will  not  start  until  April, 
which  will  be  the  end  of  his  6-month  period. 
He  is  taking  medicine  that  costs  about  $90 
a  month. 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  If  this  is 
the  best  help  that  they  can  get.  Why  can't 
his  SS  start  earlier  and,  also,  why  does  It 
take  6  months  before  the  welfare  can  pay. 
What  Is  the  maximum  that  my  daughter  can 
earn?  She  has  her  application  In  at  General 
Motors  plants  In  Anderson. 

If  there  Is  something  you  can  do  to  help, 
please  let  me  know.  At  that  time,  I  will  let 
you  know  their  names. 

Thank  you. 

Tours  truly. 


To  summarize  very  briefly,  this 
amendment  is  the  result  of  some  very 
personal  experiences  that  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  which  I  think  are  similar  to 
experiences  that  have  been  shared  by 
every  colleague  because  we  all  deal  with 
constituents  who  are  confronted  with 
terminal  illness,  basically  cancer. 

The  problem  is  this.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  we  have  a  sig- 
nificant waiting  period  after  one  becomes 
disabled,  before  he  or  she  can  draw  dis- 
ability provisions.  The  basic  reason  is  to 
prohibit  fraud,  to  prevent  or  limit  the 
incidence  of  fraud,  and,  as  a  result  of 
keeping  people  off  disability,  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  the  program. 

One  who  loses  a  leg  or  is  otherwise 
disabled  does  qualify  at  the  end  of  5 
months  and  can  then  draw  disability 
payments,  theoretically,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  or  her  life,  or  through  the  period 
of  the  disability. 

In  the  event  one  is  disabled  because 
of  terminal  illness  and  is  required  to 
wait  the  5-month  period,  the  statistics, 
as  brutal  as  they  are,  point  out  that  more 
than  half  of  all  those  people  do  not  live 
the  5  months.  So  they  never  qualify  for 
disability  payments. 

What  I  would  do  in  this  amendment  is, 
upon  certification  of  terminal  Illness, 
permit  the  person  to  start  drawing  dis- 
ability payments. 

I  point  out  that  at  a  time  someone  has 
been  declared  terminally  ill,  there  is  a 
dramatic  need  to  provide  assistance. 
There  is  all  the  increased  cost,  the  loss  of 
income,  and  the  indescribable  emotion- 
al circumstances  that  surround  a  family 
confronted  with  that  kind  of  situatiwi. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  time  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  compassionate  and 
should  say.  if  a  person  has  been  de- 
clared terminally  ill,  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  quibble  about  whether  he  will  live 
5  months  or  6  months  or  7  months,  that 
we  are  going  to  permit  him  to  qualify  for 
disability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  data  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  the  program  before 
us. 
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There  being  no  objectiMi,  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prom :  Harry  C.  Ballantyne 
Subject:   Eliminate  the  Waiting  Period  for 
Disabled   Persons  Who   Are  TemUnally 
111 — Information 

The  attached  draft  blU  would  eliminate 
the  waiting  period  for  persons  with  "a 
medically  determinable  physical  impairment 
which  Is  expected  to  result  in  the  death  of 
such  Individual  within  the  next  12  months." 
For  the  purpose  of  the  cost  estimates  shown 
below,  it  was  assumed  that  this  meant 
death  within  12  months  after  the  onset  of 
dlsabUlty. 

In  preparing  the  estimates,  it  was  assumed 
that  payments  for  the  months  in  the  wait- 
ing period  would  be  made  to  disabled  per- 
sons who  are  diagnosed  as  terminally  111,  but 
who  nevertheless  live  for  12  or  more  months 
after  onset  of  disability,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  requirement  to  return  these 
payments.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  Ulness 
which  Is  not  diagnosed  as  a  terminal  Illness 
does  nevertheless  result  in  death  within  12 
months,  a  retroactive  payment  would  be 
made  for  the  waiting  period.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  the  proposal  is  higher  than  it  would  be  if 
all  payments  were  made  retroactively  In 
only  those  cases  in  which  death  actually 
occurs  within  12  months  of  onset,  but  it  is 
difficult    to   estinuite    how   much    higher. 

As  a  rather  arbitrary  assumption,  we  as- 
sumed the  cost  of  the  proposal  is  about  50 
percent  more  than  It  would  be  if  all  pay- 
ments for  the  waiting  period  were  made 
retroactively  after  the  occurrence  of  death 
within  12  months.  The  resulting  estimates 
of  additional  benefit  payments  in  fiscal  years 
1980-84  are  shown  In  the  foUowlng  table. 

Additional  benefit  payments 

(In  mUUons) 


Retroactive  payment  cf 
Fiscal       Proposal  benefits  after  death 

year      as  drafted  within  12  months 


1980  $150 

1981 180 

1982  200 

1883  226 

1984 260 


$100 
120 
130 
145 
160 


It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000  dis- 
abled workers  would  be  affected  In  the  first 
full  year  under  the  bUl  as  drafted.  (If  all 
payments  were  made  retroactively,  the  num- 
ber would  be  about  75,000.) 

The  above  estimates  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  draft  bUl  is  enacted  In 
August  1979.  making  the  proposal  effec- 
tive for  final  determinations  made  In 
August  1979  and  later.  The  estimates  are 
also  based  on  the  Intermediate  assumptions 
in  the  1979  Trustees  Report. 

Harbt  C.  Baixanttne, 
Acting  Deputy  Chief  Actiiary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  currently  considering  an 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  the 
5-month  waiting  period  for  social  secu- 
rity disability  benefits  for  terminally  ill 
persons.  ITiis  amendment  will  help  the 
terminally  iU  and  their  famiUes  meet 
their  medical  expenses. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  1.000 
cancer  patients  die  daily  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  now  directing  myself  not  to  per- 
sons with  disabilities,  such  as  the  loss 


of  a  leg,  which  are  also  serious,  but  to 
cancer  patients  that  have  been  told  by 
their  doctors  they  just  have  to  sit  and 
wait  until  they  die. 

The  family's  shock  on  learning  of  the 
disease  and  the  emotional  toll  on  the 
family  during  the  course  of  disease  can- 
not be  measured.  Nothing  we  do  here  to- 
day can  change  that. 

However,  we  can  help  the  patient  and 
their  families  meet  some  of  the  over- 
whelming expenses  incurred  during  this 
traumatic  period.  We  will  not  be  doing 
this  as  any  kind  of  special  favor. 

Since  we  introduced  the  bill  which 
this  amendment  is  patterned  after.  S. 
1203,  I  have — as  well  as  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate — received  many 
letters  from  cancer  victims  and  their 
families  supporting  the  repeal  of  the 
waiting  period. 

A  common  theme  is  noted  in  these 
letters — a  loved  one  is  ill  with  terminal 
disease  and  cannot  get  social  security 
benefits  for  5  long  months.  Sometimes 
they  must  wait  longer  than  that  for 
the  benefits  to  be  processed. 

The  loved  one  may  be  dead  before  the 
5-month  waiting  period  is  up.  The  fam- 
ily has  worked  for  years  and  always  paid 
into  social  security.  They  have  paid  their 
dues. 

I  am  then  asked  if  the  current  law  is 
fair  to  these  people.  While  I  could  men- 
tion the  need  to  preserve  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  the  social  security  program,  I 
do  not  think  this  response  would  be  of 
much  comfort  to  them. 

It  is  unfair  to  deny  social  security 
benefits  to  persons  who  have  paid  for 
them.  It  is  even  more  unfair  to  deny 
these  benefits  to  a  person  and  his  or  her 
family  at  a  time  when  they  are  badly 
needed,  before  a  loved  one  dies.  By  re- 
pealing the  5 -month  waiting  period  for 
the  terminally  iU  we  are  remedying  this 
inequity. 

There  are  many,  many  thousands  of 
cases  where  a  doctor  informs  a  person 
he  has  got  cancer  and  has  a  short  period 
to  Uve.  They  often  die  before  they  get  a 
chance  to  use  the  social  security  benefits 
they  paid  for  all  those  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  recognize  one  man's  con- 
tribution to  our  awareness  of  this  is- 
sue— Mr.  Howard  Dalton.  of  Everett, 
Wash. 

Mr.  Dalton  learned  that  he  had  ter- 
minal cancer  late  last  year.  He  learned 
shortly  thereafter  that  the  law  required 
he  wait  5  months  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. His  doctor  did  not  think  he  would 
live  long  enough  for  him  or  his  family 
to  receive  any  benefits. 

Since  learning  of  this  law,  Mr.  Dalton 
has  been  vigorously  battling  his  own  ill- 
ness and  also  working  on  behalf  of  many 
others  who  suffer  from  terminal  illnesses 
to  acquaint  the  public  and  this  Congress 
with  the  inequi^  in  social  security  law. 
Our  consideration  of  this  amendment  to- 
day owes  much  to  his  efforts. 

I  believe  he  presented  some  very  vivid 
testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  today  has  an  opportunity 
to  insure  that  duly  earned  social  security 


benefits  be  given  to  the  terminally  111 
and  their  families  when  they  most  need 
economic  assistance,  at  the  time  they 
first  learn  of  their  illness.  I  hoiie  the 
Senate  will  support  this  amendment  to 
repeal  the  5 -month  waiting  period  tta 
social  security  disabiUty  benefits. 

A  Seattle  Times  editorial  succinctly 
summarizes  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Seattle  Times  editorial, 
"Cruel  Irony  Mars  Social  Security  Law" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRS. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Times,  Jan.  31,  1979] 

Cbitel  Ikont  Mass  Sociai,  Secuiuti  Law 

Disabled  by  a  cancer  that  doctors  say  wHl 
take  his  life  within  the  next  few  months, 
an  Everett  man  has  been  told  he  Is  fully 
eligible  for  Social  Security  dlsabUlty  bene- 
fits. 

But  there  is  a  cruel  Irony  in  the  caae  of 
Howard  Dalton :  He  may  not  live  long  enough 
to  receive  any  payments. 

Dalton  and  countless  other  clients  of  the 
Social  Security  system — Individuals  who 
have  shared  with  their  employers  the  costs 
of  financing  it — cannot  receive  prompt  bene- 
fits resulting  from  a  medical  impairment 
that  can  be  expected  to  last  12  months  or 
to  end  In  death. 

That  is  because  the  law  says  benefits  can- 
not begin  untU  a  worker  has  been  totally 
disabled  throughout  a  waiting  period  of  five 
months.  The  first  month's  benefit  is  for  tlM 
sixth  full  month  of  dlsabUlty  and  Is  pay- 
able early  in  the  seventh  month. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  dlsabUlty 
phase  of  the  Social  Security  program  more 
than  20  years  ago  (with  a  waiting  period 
even  longer  than  It  is  now),  the  objective 
of  delaying  benefit  payments  was  to  keep 
program  costs  down. 

The  legislation  plainly  ignored  the  plight 
of  people  like  Dalton,  who  has  been  told 
that  the  most  optimistic  medical  forecast 
Is  that  "I  would  last  8  to  10  months  as  of 
last  Thankglvlng." 

Dalton  Is  more  fortunate  than  many,  in 
that  he  has  sufficient  private  resources  to 
pay  his  bills.  The  government  provides  early 
supplementary  income  aid  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, but  eliglbUlty  is  confined  to 
those  with  very  low  earnings. 

Local  Social  Security  officials  say  they 
cannot  make  exceptions.  The  law  Is  \in- 
equlvocal  regardless  of  special  circum- 
stances. Worse,  even  when  the  waiting  period 
is  over,  there  are  no  provisions  for  retro- 
activity. 

An  administration  spokesman  says  aboU- 
tlon  or  modification  of  the  waiting  period 
would  euld  significantly  to  Social  Security 
tax  payments  for  workers  and  employers — 
as  much  as  1.25  per  cent  of  the  taxable  pay- 
roU. 

AU  of  which  provides  a  fresh  argument 
for  relieving  the  Social  Security  system  of 
dlsabUlty  and  Medicare  obligations,  shift- 
ing them  to  the  general  tax  fund  '"t»^»^ 

Meantime,  the  case  Is  strong  for  amend- 
ing the  law  to  allow  a  measure  of  flexlbUlty 
in  handling  claims  by  the  termlnaUy  IU  and 
others  in  xinusual  circumstances. 

A  caring  and  conscientious  congressman 
woiUd  move  quickly  to  seek  just  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  this  amendment  may  cost  the 
Treasury  some  money.  If  a  person  who 
pays  into  social  security  is  terminally 
ill  and  dies  within  the  5-month  waiting 
period,  the  Treasury  makes  some  money. 
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That  Is  a  devil  of  a  way  to  collect 
money.  Is  it  not? 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  this 
amendment.  It  applies  only  to  those  peo- 
ple who  have  been  declared  terminally 
ill  and  are  likely  to  die  within  a  12-month 
period. 

Sometimes  it  takes  6,  7,  or  8  months 
by  the  time  they  are  through  making  out 
the  papers  and  everything  else. 

I  speak  for  the  cancer  victims.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  talks  about  other 
disabled  people.  It  is  a  shame. 

I  do  not  think  any  government  wants 
to  collect  money  because  someone  has 
the  misfortune  to  have  cancer  and  dies 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  use  some  of 
the  money,  some  of  the  benefits  of  their 
social  security  funds,  which  is  all  they 
have. 

The  Treasury  might  make  a  little 
money,  too,  if  they  die  within  2  or  3 
months.  Then  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  the  entire  5-month  period. 

This  is  very  unfair.  It  is  a  dickens  of  a 
way  for  the  Treasury  to  collect  money. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

In  due  course,  I  expect  to  make  a  point 
of  order  that  the  pending  amendment 
is  not  germane.  However,  I  do  not  desire 
to  prevent  Senators  from  expressing 
their  views  on  the  subject,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  is  pending.  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  if  it  in  any  wise 
prejudices  the  rights  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill  to  make  that  point  of  order  if 
he  waits  long  enough  for  someone  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  an  opportunity  to  make  his  point 
of  order  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  allotted  time  for  consideration  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator,  at  the  same  time,  would 
not  lose  his  right  to  make  that  point  of 
order  in  the  event  of  an  intervening 
amendment  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
CEdlfomia  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  there  are 
several  Senators — ^who  are  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time — who  want  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  including  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Senator  Jackson.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  not  through,  either. 

Is  the  Senator  from  California  going 
to  speak  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Could  we  set  aside 
this  amendment  temporarDy? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
should  speak  to  the  amendment  for  a  few 
minutes,  because  it  will  be  my  reluctant 
duty  to  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I 
think  I  should  explain  my  reasons. 

The  disability  program  has  cost  the 
Treasury  far,  far  more  than  anyone  ever 
estimated.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  to  support  the 
disability  program  when  it  first  became 
law.  At  that  time,  we  represented  to  the 
Senate — those  of  us  who  were  sponsor- 
ing the  amendment — that  this  was  going 
to  cost  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
payroll.  This  program  now  is  costing  us 
about  2  percent  of  payroll.  It  is  costing 
us  about  $15.6  billion. 

That  is  the  case  because  of  an  element 
of  compassion  that  exists  in  almost  every 
human  being  which  tends  to  cause  one's 
sympathy  to  go  out  to  a  person  who  is 
partially  disabled,  even  though  that  per- 
son may  not  be  totaUy  and  permanently 
disabled  as  required  by  the  law. 

Because  of  that,  when  people  take  ap- 
peals froni  Uie  decisions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  before  the  examiners  at  the  State 
level,  who  are  not  known  as  people  with 
hearts  of  stone,  about  50  percent  of  the 
time  the  appeal  is  successful.  In  the  event 
it  is  not  successful,  and  they  go  to  court 
with  it,  about  50  percent  of  the  time  they 
win  the  lawsuit. 

If  we  were  required  to  waive  the  wait- 
ing period,  the  additional  cost  to  the  pro- 
gram would  be  about  $3  billion  a  year,  or 
almost  another  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
payroll;  and  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
in  addition  to  the  social  security  tax  in- 
crease which  everyone  in  Congress  is 
worried  about  at  this  point.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  being  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  estimated  to  cost 
$850  million  over  the  1980-84  period,  and 
$165  million  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  that  for  a  3-year 
period? 

Mr.  LONG.  $165  million  in  1981. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  say  the  annual  cost. 

Mr.  BAYH.  They  are  not  the  figures  I 
got  from  Social  Security. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  understand. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  discuss  the  case 
of  cancer,  for  a  moment  or  two. 

I  have  known  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
had  cancer  and  who  have  had  terminal 
illnesses.  In  my  experience,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  any  of  those  people  being 
fired  from  their  jobs  or  ousted  from  their 
positions  because  they  had  cancer. 

I  know  of  a  lot  of  brave  people,  many 
of  whom  were  friends,  who  carried  on 
courageously  until  the  very  end,  until 
they  were  bedridden  and  simply  could  not 
perform. 

I  recall  one  good  example  of  a  very 
fine  man  who  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
He  was  working  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  person  had  terminal  cancer. 
He  was  determined  to  carry  on  and  did 
so,  bravely. 

I  was  discussing  his  situation  at  one 
time  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  White  House,  and  the  Pres- 
ident insisted  on  giving  the  man  a  tele- 
phone call  and  congratulating  him  for 
the  fine  job  the  man  was  doing  for  his 
country,  and  the  man  appreciated  it  very 
much. 

In  due  course,  we  found  that  some  of 
his  fellow  employees  wanted  this  man  to 
retire.  Under  the  Federal  law,  as  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  he  could  have  taken  re- 
tirement partly  because  of  his  illness. 


This  person  was  outraged  about  it.  It 
turned  out  that  his  fellow  employees  felt 
that  they  would  be  promoted.  About  four 
or  five  people  on  the  ladder  would  move 
up  one  step  if  this  man  stepped  aside.  So 
his  fellow  employees  would  have  liked 
him  to  retire  so  that  they  could  have  a 
promotion. 

What  usually  happens  in  cases  in 
which  a  person  has  a  terminal  illness — 
cancer,  in  particular — is  that  his  fellow 
workers  share  some  of  his  burdens  so 
that  that  person  can  do  the  job  to  a 
greater  extent  that  he  would  otherwise. 

We  can  find  no  more  obvious  example 
than  that  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  one  of 
the  great  Senators  of  all  time,  who  served 
with  distinction  right  until  the  last  cou- 
ple of  weeks  before  the  good  Lord  called 
him  home. 

I  recall  Dr.  Schuler,  on  the  "Hour  of 
Power,"  tell  about  how  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's family  called  Dr.  Schuler  and 
urged  him  to  talk  to  Senator  Humphrey; 
and  the  doctor  urged  him  to  go  back  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  because  the  Senator  was 
not  doing  anything  by  being  at  home 
and  suffering  the  pains  that  accompany 
cancer. 

The  Senator  returned;  and  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  who  was  here  to  witness 
his  return  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most 
impressive  things  they  have  seen 
in  the  U.S.  Senate — the  magnificent 
speech  that  courageous  man  made,  and 
the  inspiration  he  gave  to  every  Member 
of  this  body  while  he  was  suffering  from 
cancer,  until  nearing  the  end. 

I  recall  sitting  with  that  great  Sena- 
tor in  one  of  the  rooms  just  off  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  and  hearing  him  say  that 
he  was  not  going  to  go  quietly;  that  he 
was  going  to  go  out  with  a  whoop;  that 
he  was  going  to  stand  here  until  the  end 
and  advocate  things  in  which  he  believed. 

But,  if  someone  had  to  get  out  of  bed 
late  at  night  to  come  down  here  and 
m£ike  a  quorum  we  would  not  have  de- 
manded that  Hubert  Humphrey  do  that. 
That  is  something  the  rest  of  us  could 
do.  Likewise,  on  some  of  the  tedious  work 
that  need  be  done,  other  Senators  would 
be  perfectly  content,  and  glad  to  share 
the  burden,  because  one  of  their  Mem- 
bers was  ill.  That  is  usually  what  hap- 
pens. 

Just  this  morning,  coming  to  work,  I 
was  discussing  this  very  fact  with  a 
lawyer  who,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  very 
great  lawyer,  a  very  talented,  able  man. 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, I  know  of  no  one  who  has  been  fired 
from  his  job  because  he  had  cancer.  This 
particular  lawyer  said  that,  in  his  firm, 
they  had  four  lawyers  with  cancer.  One 
of  them  just  got  through  negotiating  a 
renewal  of  his  contract  with  the  firm, 
and  they  gave  him  a  pay  raise. 

Just  because  you  have  cancer  does  not 
mean  that  your  brain  is  not  functioning. 
It  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  do 
anything. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  tell  people 
with  cancer,  "You  are  going  to  die,  you 
are  disabled,  you  cannot  do  anything," 
it  tends  to  make  those  people  give  up. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  try  and 
live  as  long  as  they  can  and  make  the 
best  contribution  that  they  can. 
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We  had  a  very  impressive  witness  come 
before  the  committee,  and  he  was  well 
known  to  the  Senators  from  the  great 
State  of  Washington,  testifying  for  the 
amendment.  It  turns  out  that  the  wit- 
ness himself  was  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  why  the  amendment  should 
not  be  agreed  to.  That  was  a  man,  him- 
self, who  had  such  a  problem,  making  a 
very  noble  and  fine  contribution.  He  was 
a  useful  citizen  of  this  society  and  he  was 
continuing  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution. 

If  we  are  going  to  waive  the  waiting 
period  for  people  who  have  cancer,  well 
knowing  that  those  people  can  make  a 
contribution,  they  are  not  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  they  can  still  make 
a  very  useful  contribution,  then  how  do 
we  justify  not  waiving  the  waiting  period 
for  those  who  actually  are  disabled  and 
cannot  do  anything,  nothing  whatever? 

In  other  words,  far  more  than  one  who 
has  cancer  but  who  can  make  a  useful 
contribution  and  can  do  his  job  and,  in 
fact,  can  do  it,  how  do  we  justify  not 
waiving  it  for  those  people  who  are,  in 
fact,  disabled  and,  in  terms  of  the  stat- 
ute, let  us  read  that  language  there.  Here 
is  what  the  statute  says.  Let  me  read  the 
exact  words.  I  will  ask  the  staff  to  find 
those  words.  Let  me  read : 

The  term  "disability"  means  (a)  the  in- 
ability to  engage  In  any  substantial  gainful 
activity  by  reason  of  any  medically  deter- 
minable physical  or  mental  Impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  In  death  or 
has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for  a 
continuous  period  of  time  not  less  than  12 
months. 

Then  it  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  words  here  are 
"inability  to  engage  in  any  substantial 
gainful  activity." 

The  reason  that  the  program  is  cost- 
ing four  times  the  estimate,  the  reason 
it  is  costing  $14  billion  rather  than  $4 
billion  is  that  of  the  compassion  of  peo- 
ple to  find  ways  to  declare  a  person  un- 
able to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  when  in  fact  that  person  is 
able  to  engage  in  a  substantial  gainful 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  under  our  present 
budget  we  are  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  more  money  being 
spent  on  social  welfare  programs  than 
there  is  on  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
The  defense  of  our  Nation  has  had  a 
smaller  and  smaller  share  of  the  budget 
to  the  extent  that  if  we  were  required  to 
go  to  war  with  the  greatest  military 
power  in  the  world  we  would  have  to  put 
our  young  men  in  the  air  to  attack  that 
great  military  power  in  airplanes  that 
are  30  years  old. 

Who  would  like  to  have  his  son  take 
off  to  attack  the  greatest  military  power 
in  the  world  in  30-year-oId  airplanes? 
I  would  hate  to  try  to  get  somewhere  in 
a  30-year-old  automobile,  much  less  in 
a  30-year-old  airplane.  But  we  would  be 
confronted  with  that. 

We  have  old  ships  that  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  a  modern-day 
Navy.  We  do  not  have  the  tanks,  and  we 
certainly  do  not  have  the  modem  tanks 
we  should  have  for  the  fulfillment  of  our 
defense  commitments.  We  need  far  more 
than  just  a  5-percent  or  even  a  10-  or 


12 -percent  increase  in  our  purchase  of 
hardware.  We  should  have  a  100-percent 
increase. 

We  are  not  providing  adequately  for 
things  that  are  vital  to  the  survival  of 
this  Nation.  And  we  go  ahead,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, spending  more  and  more  money 
on  socifil  services  where  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I  have  struggled  in  the  vineyards  of 
economy  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
the  impression  of  this  Senator  that  what 
wrecks  our  budget  is  not  the  outright 
waste,  it  is  not  the  case  where  someone 
is  steahng  money,  or  spending  money 
that  has  no  justification  for  it,  but  it  is 
the  case  of  marginal  spending,  spending 
on  things  that  are  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  social  welfare 
areas  we  have  a  great  number  of  ex- 
amples. Just  to  give  one,  no  one  ever 
thought  when  we  started  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  that  it  was  to 
be  a  guaranteed  vacation  with  pay  pro- 
gram and  yet,  in  many  cases,  it  has  be- 
come one. 

For  example,  one  of  this  Senator's 
friends  retired  recently  from  Exxon  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  He  had  earned  a  good 
retirement  and  he  took  advantage  of 
it.  I  was  shocked  when  I  heard  that 
someone  told  him  he  should  go  down  and 
apply  at  the  unemployment  oflBce  be- 
cause he  could  get  a  year  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  supplement  his  retire- 
ment benefits — under  a  very  fine  retire- 
ment program  in  and  of  itself,  supple- 
mented by  the  social  security  payments. 

The  man  at  the  time  said  it  looked  to 
him  like  that  would  be  just  stealing  to 
go  down  and  take  this  unemployment 
money  in  addition  to  the  social  secur- 
ity pension,  and  in  addition  to  the  pri- 
vate pension  that  was  available  to  him. 

But  the  people  said,  "Look,  all  the 
rest  of  them  do  it,  and  you  ought  to  do 
it  too." 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  locked  into 
the  matter  and  found  that  in  some 
States  legislation  has  been  passed  not 
only  to  implement  this  approach,  that  a 
person  who  has  earned  a  generous  retire- 
ment would  be  paid  the  unemployment 
insurance  money  as  well,  but  I  learned 
that  in  some  States  they  have  actually 
passed  laws  through  the  legislature  to 
require  the  employer  to  advise  that  em- 
ployee that  when  he  retires  he  can  have 
unemployment  benefits  as  well  as  having 
a  private  pension  and  as  well  as  having  a 
social  security  payment. 

That  is  just  one  example  of  areas 
where  we  are  spending  just  a  lot  of 
money. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  some  Senators  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance  that  in  the 
unemployment  area  alone  there  is  at 
least  $3  billion  a  year  of  unnecessary 
spending.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this 
benefit  for  retirees  might  not  be  help- 
ful, it  might  not  be  comfortable,  or  it 
might  not  be  justified  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  merely  to  say  that 
we  could  get  by  without  having  a  pro- 
gram that  would  pay  people  unemploy- 
ment benefits  when  they  have  actually 
retired  and  are  not  available  to  take  a 
job  somewhere. 

Now,    this    case,    Mr.    President,    of 


course,  has  a  lot  of  sympathy,  to  support 
it.  All  I  can  advise  the  Senate  is  that  the 
more  we  get  into  this  thing,  the  more  it 
costs,  and  the  more  it  will  cost.  The  more 
you  do  this  sort  of  thing,  the  more  you 
will  do.  The  more  precedents  you  set  like 
this,  the  more  precedents  you  will  have 
to  set.  The  more  you  extend  these  pro- 
grams, the  more  you  will  be  requlreid  to 
extend  them  in  the  future. 

How  can  we  tell  these  people  who  are 
not  actually  disabled  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  have  gainful  employment  that 
they  must  have  no  waiting  period  when 
we  have  other  people  who  are  truly  dis- 
abled who  would  be  required  to  have  the 
waiting  period? 

Yes,  I  have  complete  sympathy  with 
those  people.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
should  be  taken  down  with  cancer  to- 
morrow, I  would  not  resign  from  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  would  continue  to  carry 
on,  and  I  would  somewhat  resent  anyone 
suggesting  that  I  should  declare  myself 
disabled  because  I  had  cancer. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  recognize  that  as  much  as  we  like 
to  do  some  of  these  things  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  capability  of  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
for  all  of  that,  and  this  program  is  far 
beyond  its  estimate  already,  and  should 
not  be  drastically  expanded  with  a  fioor 
amendment  of  this  sort. 

Now,  in  due  course,  I  will  make  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  President,  because  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  not  in  order.  But  I  did 
feel  it  was  my  duty  to  display  my  reasons 
why,  (Ml  the  merits,  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment    should    be   voted    by    the 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  figures,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  fig- 
ures, frcMn  social  security  that  this  will 
cost  approximately  $100  million  a  year. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  have  to  strug- 
gle with  these  appropriations  all  the 
time. 

The  Senator,  however,  mentions  all  of 
these  abuses  of  unemployment  insurance. 
Well,  let  us  take  $100  million  out  of 
there,  or  $200  million,  or  $300  million,  or 
$400  milUon,  and  put  it  someplace  where 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  this  is  fair  or 
not.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you 
have  cancer.  It  is  a  question  of  when  you 
are  declared  terminally  ill  and  are  going 
to  die,  a  certain  period  of  time,  maybe  1 
month,  maybe  2  months,  maybe  3 
months,  and  you  have  to  wait,  you  paid 
in  social  security  all  your  life,  and  I  just 
do  not  see  the  comparison  between  some 
of  the  ways  the  Senator  points  out  in  so- 
cial security  and  what  we  adequately  trim 
in  order  to  take  care  of  a  situation  that 
is  obviously  unfair  to  people  who  have 
paid  in  social  security. 

I  have  a  figiire  that  it  costs  about  $100 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  just  permit 
me  to  say  this :  We  are  going  to  have  to 
cut  back  on  social  security. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  You  can  cut  back 
on  all  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  to  finance  other 
things — ^we  will  have  to  cut  back  just  to 
stay  within  the  budget  resolution.  I  will 
have  to  do  it.  It  was  my  painful  duty  to 
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do  that.  We  voted  for  the  budget  process, 
and  when  the  Senate  passes  a  budget 
resolution  we  have  to  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  You  are  revising  so- 
cial security,  on  which  you  have  done  a 
good  job,  but  this  is  being  very  unfair. 
We  cut  back  about  $6  billion  in  social  se- 
curity— I  mean  social  needs  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  just  make  a  point, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Last  year  we  cut 
cut  back,  I  might  say  to  the  Senate.  $8 
billion,  $8.1  biUion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  It  might 
shock  some  people  to  hear  this,  but  every 
person  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  is 
going  to  die.  Every  last  one  of  us  will  die. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  when. 

The  question  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  pay  these  disability  benefits  out  de- 
pends really  under  the  law  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  person  is  disabled.  We 
have  a  waiting  period.  Here  is  just  one 
good  example — here  is  a  Mr.  Dalton,  a 
very  fine,  impressive  witness,  testifying 
bef(»-e  our  committee  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

He  said  he  was  told  by  the  doctors  in 
November  1978  that  he  had  6  or  8 
months  to  live. 

When  he  was  testifying  before  the 
committee,  that  was  12  months  later,  and 
the  man  showed  no  signs  of  being  in  ex- 
tremis at  that  point. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think,  with  all  respect— I 
know  how  compassionate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is,  and  I  know  how  sen- 
sitive he  is  to  spending  money — but  I 
have  to  say  that  the  Dalton  example  and 
the  Humphrey  example  argue  for  the 
point  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  the  Senator  from  Washingt(Mi 
that  those  people  would  not  qualify  for 
for  disability.  Those  people  would  not  be 
covered  under  this. 

What  we  are  after  is  not  somebody  who 
is  going  to  be  fired  because  he  has  can- 
cer, because  most  cancer  patients  want 
to  work  as  long  as  they  can.  But  when 
the  good  Lord  gets  ready  to  grab  hold  of 
you,  and  you  are  in  that  bed,  and  you 
cannot  work,  what  we  are  saying  is  you 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  get  some  of 
that  social  security  you  paid  into  the  so- 
cial security  system  to  pay  for  the  gro- 
ceries and  for  your  children.  That  is  all 
we  are  saying. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
program  that  is  costing  $15  billion  a 
year.  By  current  standards  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  costing  us  $4  billion  a  year. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  costing  four  times  what  we  esti- 
mated? Well,  the  reason,  Mr.  President, 
is  when  someone  comes  in  with  a  com- 
passionate situation  the  people  in  the 
Department  who  see  that  are  Inclined 
to  go  along  with  him  because  they  feel 
sorry  for  him,  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 
I  would  tend  to  be  the  same  way  If  I 
had  that  job. 

Likewise  when  they  appeal  it.  Then 
the  person  who  hears  it  on  appeal  is  in- 
clined to  allow  benefits. 


Then,  if  they  lose  their  appeal,  they 
take  the  case  to  court.  What  does  the 
judge  do?  He  looks  at  that  person  and 
sees  there  a  person  who,  for  all  we  know, 
might  be  on  a  job  right  then,  might  be 
working  on  the  job,  but  the  person 
makes  a  pitiful  case  before  the  judge, 
and  what  does  the  judge  do?  He  decides 
the  person  is  disabled  and  he  puts  him 
on  the  rolls.  He  knows  he  fudged  on  the 
law,  but  he  goes  back  home  and  sleeps 
well  that  night.  He  knows,  although  the 
person  was  not  totally  disabled,  he  felt 
like  he  did  a  good  deed  like  he  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  things  like 
that  in  one  respect  or  another  and  felt 
proud  about  it. 

I  recall  one  time  a  young  man  went 
over  the  hill  and  was  gone  for  a  long 
time.  I  reviewed  that  court-martial  and 
found  an  excuse  to  throw  it  out  on  a 
technicality.  I  recall  that  my  superior 
in  the  Navy  asked  me  how  could  I  do 
that  on  that  tectmicality.  I  was  saying 
that  a  muster  roll  that  was  certified  by 
Randall  Jacobs,  the  head  of  personnel 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  was  not  a  muster  roll. 
That  was  a  technicality  because  it  was 
only  an  excerpt  from  a  muster  roll.  I 
said,  "Randall  Jacobs  will  never  chal- 
lenge this.  This  will  be  the  kind  of  case 
that  wiU  make  you  shed  a  tear  when 
you  see  what  happens  with  that  young 
man,  and  there  will  not  be  any  argu- 
ment from  Randall  Jacobs  or  anybody 
else,"  because  nobody  would  dare  chal- 
lenge what  I  was  suggesting,  or  what 
was  actually  happening  in  that  pitiful 
case. 

So  when  people  see  people  who  are 
not  totally  and  permanently  disabled  as 
the  law  requires,  but  who  are  sick,  who 
are  ill,  who  are  going  to  die,  their  com- 
passion reaches  out  and  they  will  say 
they  are  disabled  even  though  they  know 
those  people  can  still  make  a  contribu- 
tion, they  can  still  be  useful.  Many  times 
they  are  doing  it  at  the  time  they  are 
making  that  application. 

To  waive  the  waiting  period.  Mr. 
President,  because  the  man  is  about  to 
die — weU,  there  is  no  better  excuse  for 
doing  it  in  that  case  than  it  is  for  doing 
it  in  a  case  where  a  person  is  totally 
disabled  and  cannot  do  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Bayh  and 
Magndson,  and  28  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  in  sponsoring  this  amendment 
to  H.R.  3236— the  social  security  disabil- 
ity bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
Our  amendment  will  provide  immediate 
disability  insurance  benefits  to  termi- 
nally ill  persons — benefits  they  often 
desperately  need.  Under  current  law,  all 
disabled  persons  are  required  to  wait 
5  months  before  receiving  disability 
benefits,  regardless  of  the  immediacy  of 
their  needs  or  prospects  for  recovery. 
This  creates  an  inequitable  situation 
whereby  terminally  ill  patients  receive 
no  help  from  social  security  during  the 
first  5  months  of  their  disability,  and 
will,  in  fact,  never  receive  assistance 
from  the  fund  if  they  die  during  that 
period.  Social  security  benefits  are  not 


paid  retroactively,  and  therefore,  an  in- 
dividual afflicted  with  a  terminal  illness 
may  be  without  means  to  meet  the  high 
costs  of  medical  attention  and  care  so 
often  needed  during  the  last  months  of 
their  lives.  Quite  simply,  at  a  time  when 
these  persons  most  need  assistance,  and 
after  they  have  paid  into  the  system  for 
insurance  against  this  very  type  of  tragic 
occurrence,  they  cannot  obtain  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  situation  that 
begs  for  remedial  action  by  Congress,  and 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  we  are 
offering  today  to  the  social  security  dis- 
ability bill  offers  the  sort  of  relief  that  is 
warranted  for  those  who  are  suffering 
from  a  terminal  illness  and  are  inca- 
pable of  work. 

Thousands  of  Americans  each  year 
discover  that  they  are  afflicted  with  a 
terminal  illness  and  then  must  face  the 
prospect  of  dealing  with  a  Government 
agency  which  to  them  appears  uncar- 
ing and  unmindful  of  their  desperate 
needs.  In  this  regard,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  itself  recog- 
nized the  needs  of  the  terminally  ill  by 
including  within  the  disability  bill  au- 
thorization for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  participate  in  a  demon- 
stration project  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  project  would  study  the 
impact  of  current  provisions  of  the  dis- 
ability program  on  the  terminally  ill  to 
determine  how  best  to  provide  benefits 
to  these  people  through  Social  Security 
Administration  programs.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  $2  million  be 
appropriated  for  participation  in  this 
demonstration  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  indicates  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  recognizes  the  termi- 
nally ill  as  a  distinct  class  of  benefit  re- 
cipients who  deserve  special  attention, 
and  recognizes  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween one  who  is  dying  and  one  who  is 
suffering  a  long  term  disability.  But  the 
fact  is,  we  do  not  need  to  spend  millions 
for  studying  their  plight.  We  know  that 
the  terminally  ill  need  social  security 
benefits  Immediately  upon  determination 
that  they  are  completely  disabled 
and  that  death  is  impending.  Their  need 
is  buttressed  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
quite  often  exhausted  their  own  finan- 
cial resources  by  the  time  that  It  Is  de- 
termined that  they  can  no  longer  work, 
and  the  fact  that  most  terminally  ill  in- 
dividuals die  within  the  five  month  wait- 
ing period  after  they  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  be  totally  disabled.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  most  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients never  receive  social  security  disa- 
bility insurance  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  become  person- 
ally aware  of  the  needs  of  the  terminally 
ill  over  the  past  few  months  as  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  my  own  constituents 
have  written  in  support  of  the  measure 
we  are  offering  today.  Their  plight  has 
been  championed  by  a  man  from  my  own 
home  town  of  Everett,  Washington,  who 
Is  himself  plagued  with  virulent  lung 
cancer  and  has  been  told  that  he  must 
put  his  affairs  in  order  and  prepare  to 
die.  His  name  is  Howard  Dalton,  and  he 


has  valiantly  fought  to  see  that  the  law 
we  are  considering  today  is  amended  to 
take  care  of  those  who  most  need  assist- 
ance. I  believe  that  their  needs  and  his 
efforts  should  not  go  unrecognized  as 
their  cause  is  both  just  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  investigation 
into  this  problem  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  amendment  we  offer  today  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  terminally 
ill,  and  is  well  tailored  to  meet  the  fiscally 
conservative  standards  which  we  have 
set  for  ourselves  when  considering  pro- 
grams which  will  add  additional,  and  po- 
tentially costly,  benefits  to  the  social 
security  program.  In  this  regard,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  estimates  that  the  pro- 
gram will  cost  an  additional  $100,000,000 
if  implemented  for  an  entire  year,  and 
will  cost  much  less  if  implemented  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
orbitant amount  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  will  help  thousands  of  Americans 
to  meet  the  financial  crisis  which  often 
accompanies  terminal  illness.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  our  measiu-e  and 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
disability  benefits  for  the  terminally  ill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  to  the  floor 
manager  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  concern  expressed  by  both 
Senators  from  Washington.  I  think  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  does  not  create 
wasteful  programs,  but  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with  very  unique  problems  of 
pain  and  suffering. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  who  is,  unfor- 
tunately, in  a  uniquely  qualified  position 
to  speak  with  personal  experience  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  yielding. 

1^.  President,  today  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  on  his  initiative 
and  timeliness  in  introducing  this  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  5-month  waiting 
period  for  terminally  ill  disability  ap- 
plicants. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  take  this  action  today.  The 
elimination  of  the  5-month  waiting  pe- 
riod will  help  remove  an  onerous  finan- 
cial burden  from  terminally  ill  workers 
and  their  families,  who  are  already  car- 
rying burden  enough. 

The  5-month  waiting  period  translates 
into  a  6-month  process.  Mr.  President. 
Benefits  are  paid  only  for  the  first  full 
month  after  the  waiting  period,  meaning 
the  applicant's  first  benefit  check  arrives 
during  the  seventh  month.  Prior  to  1972, 
the  waiting  period  was  6  months;  bene- 
fits were  not  received  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  month.  And  despite 
the  financial  hardships  faced  by  the  ter- 
minally ill  worker,  the  law  requires  a 
waiting  period  to  reduce  all  doubt  of  pos- 
sible recovery.  Tragically,  the  worker 
may  never  survive  the  waiting  period. 

The  law  thus  denies  timely  benefits 
to  terminal  patients  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  disability  trust  fund.  The 
contributions  were  made  in  good  faith. 


with  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
worker  would  be  able  to  reap  some  lim- 
ited benefits  from  his  contribution.  And 
a  technicality,  Mr.  President,  a  mere 
technicality  denies  terminally  ill  dis- 
abled workers  from  receiving  benefits 
when  they  are  of  critical  importance. 

Let  me  quote  the  words  of  Justice  Car- 
dozo.  in  Helvering  v.  Davis  (301  U.S. 
619) : 

Needs  that  were  narrow  or  parochial  a 
century  ago  may  be  Interwoven  In  our  day 
with  the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  What  Is 
critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the  times.  .  . 
The  hope  behind  this  statute  Is  to  save  men 
and  women  from  the  rigors  of  the  poor 
house  as  well  as  from  the  haunting  fear  that 
such  a  lot  awaits  them  when  Journey's  end 
Is  near.  .  . 

ITie  6-month  waiting  period,  as  well  as 
the  present  5-month  process,  were  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  medical  diagnosis 
techniques  were  imperfect.  Terminal 
cases  could  not  be  diagnosed  with  cer- 
tainty. Due  to  improvements  in  education 
and  technology,  diagnosis  techniques  are 
more  sophisticated.  Little  doubt  usually 
exists  over  the  terminal  or  nonterminal 
nature  of  an  illness. 

Terminal  patients  often  suffer  from 
mental  anguish  as  well  as  a  physical  im- 
pairment, due  to  worries  over  financial 
matters.  This  fact  can  be  seen  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  wife  of  a  disabled 
constituent: 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  getting  my 
husband  his  disability,  which  will  start  in 
May  If  he  Is  still  living.  .  .  .  that  really 
helped  him  to  know  that  we  could  look 
forward  to  some  sort  of  Income. 

Unfortunately,  this  constituent  died  in 
March,  exactly  5  months  after  his  appli- 
cation for  disability  benefits. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
amendment  based  on  its  cost.  It  is  true 
that  it  will  require  some  $82  million  in 
new  money.  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, however,  predicts  that  on  the 
average,  only  2y2  months  of  the  5 -month 
period  would  be  used.  This  could  trans- 
late into  a  cost  savings  for  social  security 
as  funds  are  distributed  more  efficiently 
over  a  relatively  short  time  span. 

ITie  average  benefit  available  tmder 
this  amendment  is  only  $320  a  month; 
$320  a  month,  Mr.  President,  for  medical 
costs  that  averaged  $19,054  in  1972,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  done  by  Cancer  Care, 
Inc.  That  is  roughly  $25,000  in  1979 
figures. 

Ideally,  we  would  now  be  considering 
the  elimination  of  the  waiting  period  for 
all  disability  applicants.  The  case  of  the 
terminally  ill  worker  is  urgent,  however. 
Medical  costs  continue  to  increase,  and 
the  speciahzed  care  needed  by  the  ter- 
minal patient  repldly  exhausts  any  avail- 
able fimds. 

I  see  this  amendment  as  a  new  begin- 
ning, Mr.  President — one  step  toward 
making  Government  programs  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  serve.  As  Justice  Cardoza 
said,  "What  is  critical  or  urgent  changes 
with  the  times."  The  time  for  action  Is 
overdue. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  approval  of  the 
proposal. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivenson)  .  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  just  imder  11  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  I  have  always  found  and  have 
known  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
be  a  very  compassionate  individual  who 
likes  to  help  pe<vle.  And  it  is  only  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  urgency  of  this 
particular  question  and  the  fact  that  if 
we  do  not  attach  it  to  this  particular  bill 
the  ball  game  is  over  for  the  rest  of  the 
session.  This  is  why  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  resort  to  this  particular 
procedure. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  measure  which 
is  being  added  to  this  particular  bill  at 
this  time  has  been  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  some  period  of  time.  It  is  not 
something  on  which  we  are  catching 
anyone  by  surprise.  I  just  want  to  alert 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  of  that. 

We  are  talking  about  individuals  who 
qualify  for  disability  insurance.  Some- 
one who  meets  the  criteria  described 
very  graphically  and  dramatically  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  not  be 
qualified  under  this  amendment. 

Hubert  Humphrey  for  example,  worked 
right  down  to  his  last  breath.  The  workw 
who  is  helped  by  his  coworker  so  he  can 
continue  to  draw  a  check,  by  definition, 
does  not  qualify  as  disabled. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not 
someone  who  is  quaUfied  to  be  gainfully 
employed  but  someone  who  is  not. 

It  was  mentioned  that  nobody  has 
been  fired  because  they  had  cancer.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  cancer  has  a 
very  devastating  impact  on  human  be- 
ings. I  suggest  that  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  find  anybody,  an  auto 
worker  for  example,  who  cannot  check 
in  at  that  clock  every  morning  will  re- 
main on  the  payroll  because  if  he  or 
she  is  not  working,  if  they  are  not  turn- 
ing the  nuts  and  bolts  on  that  production 
line,  they  are  not  being  paid. 

We  are  talking  about  someone  who, 
because  of  physical  disability,  created 
by  a  terminal  illness,  cannot  work,  can- 
not maintain  any  substantial  employ- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  specific 
wording  in  the  law  already  referred  to 
by  my  good  friend  tind  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

I  must  say  we  are  talking  about  a 
rather  unique  kind  of  individual.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  out 
that  for  most  people  who  have  cancer, 
who  have  a  terminal  illness,  the  therapy 
is  to  make  each  day  count,  to  make  it  as 
productive  as  they  possibly  can.  Iliey 
try  to  ignore  the  fact  that  their  time  is 
limited  and  create  as  much  cvportunity 
for  themselves  and  their  family  as  they 
possibly  can,  as  long  as  they  have  the 
strength  to  do  so. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  cancer 
as  a  disease,  most  of  the  patients  I  have 
had  the  experience  to  know  will  put 
off  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  succumb- 
ing to  disability  and  therefore  resorting 
to  using  this  provision. 

I  suggest  when  the  time  ctanes  when 
they  cannot  lift  up  their  hand  or  their 
head,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  for 
the  Government  to  say.  "We  ar«  go- 
ing to  help  provide  for  you  and  your 
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family  during  the  last  years  of  your 
life  with  money  from  a  source  into 
which  you  have  been  making  contribu- 
tions all  your  working  life." 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  cost, 
because  we  are  all  very  cost  conscious.  I 
have  to  confess  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
real  fact  is  that  social  security  cannot 
give  us  good  information  on  cost.  How- 
ever, I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  esti- 
mates we  received  from  the  distinguished 
acting  deputy  chief  actuary  which  I  have 
already  placed  in  the  Record,  who  points 
out  that,  as  drafted,  this  will  have  a  total 
cost,  in  talking  about  a  whole  year  for 
all  citizois,  of  $150  million.  Interesting- 
ly enough,  if  they  had  it  paid  retroac- 
tively, it  would  only  cost  $100  million. 
Mr.  Ballentine  then  says  that  it  is  "a 
rather  arbitrary  assumption"  because 
they  really  do  not  know. 

The  reason  I  think  the  retroactive  level 
Is  probably  more  accurate  is  that  the  very 
nature  of  cancer  and  the  very  nature  of 
terminal  illness  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  defraud  the  system.  So  I  think 
we  are  not  going  to  have  that  extra 
amount  that  is  mentioned  in  the  ad- 
vance payments  assessment  but  rather 
will  come  closer  to  what  social  security 
said  would  be  retroactive  payment. 

It  is  going  to  cost  more  than  that  next 
year.  Social  security  said  as  a  retroac- 
tive payment,  if  they  use  that  figure,  it 
is  $120  million,  and  if  it  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance it  is  $180  million.  Somewhere  in 
that  ballpark  is  probably  what  it  is 
going  to  cost. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  way  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
inequities  that  exist  in  the  system  than 
to  pass  his  amendment.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  more  inequitable  than  the 
system  which  presently  exists,  where  a 
person  can  pay  into  social  security  all 
their  life,  and  if  they  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg 
and  live  for  another  10  years  they  can 
receive  disability  payments.  But  we  are 
not  dealing  with  that  situation. 

The  Senators  from  Washington,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Indiana  are  dealing  with  a 
situation  where  that  person  pays  in  all 
their  life,  gets  cancer  or  some  terminal 
illness,  with  a  doctor  certifying  that 
they  are  terminally  ill.  and  the  statistics 
showing  that  they  will  probably  not  live 
the  5  months  necessary  to  quaUfy.  They 
cannot  even  get  their  social  security 
money  out  of  their  account  to  help  pay 
for  their  family  expenses  while  they  are 
dying.  I  do  not  want  to  be  overly  dra- 
matic, but  that  is  what  we  are  asking. 
Someone  who  has  statistics  to  show 
that  other  disabled  people  they  will  not 
live  long  enough  to  cash  checks  on  their 
own  social  security  fimd  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment  even 
though  those  in  that  department  xmder- 
stand  the  problem.  They  point  out  that 
because  of  the  uncertainties  involved  in 
these  matters,  there  is  no  way  of  really 
knowing  that  a  person  is  going  to  die 
within  12  months.  Some  people  will  live 
longer  than  that  and  some  people  will 
not  live  that  long. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  we  should  deny  one 


person  who  is  totally  disabled  the  bene- 
fit accorded  to  someone  else.  This  would 
put  pressure  on  doctors  to  certify  that 
they  think  people  are  going  to  die  in  12 
months  when  the  doctors  do  not  really 
know. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  if  we  extend 
this  principle,  that  these  totally  disabled 
people  should  have  the  waiting  period 
waived  in  compassionate  cases— gener- 
ally, every  meritorious  case  is  a  compas- 
sionate case — I  do  not  see  for  the  life  of 
me  how  we  could  decline  on  subsequent 
bills  from  extending  this  further. 

The  cost  of  extending  the  provision 
to  all  the  disabled  will  be  $3  billion  a 
year.  The  pending  amendment,  of  course, 
is  a  compassionate  amendment.  But,  Mr. 
President,  that  extension  is  a  matter 
we  must  eventually  confront. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  make  the  point 
of  order  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  has  to  do  with  the  waiting  period. 
This  amendment  is  to  waive  the  waiting 
period  and.  as  such.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 
When  the  time  expires,  I  will  have  to 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane.  Under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  amend- 
ment cannot  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  unless  there 
are  others  who  want  to  talk  on  this.  I 
do  not  want  to  appear  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, although  I  have  found  that  Russell 
Long's  arguments  can  be  made  succinctly 
and  no  matter  what  you  say  afterwards 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  up  with  them. 

May  I  not  prevail  on  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  though  he  has  made  a  good 
case — not  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana — 
could  we  not  let  this  rise  or  fall  on  the 
basis  of  a  vote  and  not  have  the  ques- 
tion about  whether  it  is  germane  or  not? 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  have 
to  make  the  point  of  order.  I  will  with- 
hold the  point  of  order  until  Senators 
have  made  their  statements. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  any  time  remain- 
ing? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  what- 
ever time  I  have  remaining  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  listened  to  the  debate 
and  I  was  present  when  the  constituent 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  testi- 
fied before  the  Finance  Committee  with 
very  moving  testimony.  This  is  one  of  the 
issues  we  do  not  really  like  to  confront. 
As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed 
out.  there  are  inequities  in  it.  I  believe 
there  are  others  who  are  totally  disabled, 
with  spinal  injuries  and  other  injuries, 
who  perhaps  should  be  included.  If  we 
start  that,  I  guess  the  cost  goes  up  to 
$3  billion. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  a  lot  of 
people  in  my  State  of  Kansas  who  feel 
very  strongly  about  eliminating  the 
waiting  period.  I  assume  that,  to  some, 
it  is  heartless  if  we  do  not  do  that. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  prepared 
two  statements,  one  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  and  one  against  the  amend- 
ment. That  is  how  flexible  this  Senator 
is  on  the  issue,  because  it  Is  a  tough 


issue.  We  discussed  It  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  we  decided  to  include 
money  in  the  bill  for  a  demonstration 
project  to  test  various  means  of  aiding 
the  terminally  ill  in  lieu  of  eliminating 
the  waiting  period  at  this  time. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  these  in- 
dividuals and  their  families.  Certainly, 
there  are  some  on  this  floor  who  have 
had  personal  contact  with  the  tragedy 
of  cancer.  But  the  issue  just  does  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum.  If  we  eliminate  the 
waiting  period  for  individuals  who  ex- 
pect to  die  within  12  months,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  for  those  who  are  going 
to  die  in  12  Vz  months  or  13  months  or 
14  months?  That  is  one  of  the  points 
that  troubles  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Do  we  let  the  family  doctor  make  the 
determination  of  terminal  illness  or  do 
we  require  at  least  two  doctors'  opinions? 
What  do  we  do  with  people  who  will  live 
for  a  number  of  years  with  an  expensive 
disability  and  have  considerable  medical 
bills? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  would  the  Senator  feel 
more  comfortable  with  this  if  we  re- 
quired two  doctors  to  attest  to  this  ter- 
minal illness? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  going 
to  make  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill  to  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  require  two  doctors'  opinions  in- 
stead of  one?  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  anyone  who  is  concerned 
about  the  fraud  question  of  this  issue 
will  have  his  mind  relieved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  have  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  offer  such  a  modiflcation 
and  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  proper 
place,  that  two  doctors  be  required  to 
testify  to  the  terminal  illness  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  39.  between  lines  11  and  12.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"ELIMINATION     OF     WAITING     PESIOD     FOB    TER- 
MINALLY   ILL    INDIVIDUAL 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
223(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended.  In  clause  (U)  thereof 

"(1)  by  inserting  '(I)'  immediately  after 
but  only  if,  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  'or  (H)  he  has  a  ter- 
minal Illness  (as  defined  In  subsection  (e)  ),' 
Immediately  after  'the  first  month  In  which 
he  Is  under  such  disability.". 

"(b)  Section  223  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  'Definition  of  Terminal  Illness 

■"(e)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term 
"terminal  lllaess"  means,  in  the  case  of  any 
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Individual,  a  medically  deteiminable  physical 
Impairment  which  Is  expected  to  result  In 
the  death  of  such  Individual  within  the  next 
12  months  and  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  two  physicians  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
propriate regulations  of  title  XX.'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  disability  insurance  benefits  under 
section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act  filed — 

"(1)  in  or  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted,  or 

"(2)  before  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
Is  enacted  if — 

"(A)  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
not  been  given  to  the  applicant  before  such 
month,  or 

"(B)  the  notice  referred  to  tn  subparagraph 
(A)  has  been  so  given  before  such  month  but 
a  civil  action  with  respect  to  such  final  deci- 
sion Is  commenced  under  section  205 (g)  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  (whether  before.  In, 
or  after  such  month)  and  the  decision  In 
such  civil  action  has  not  become  final  before 
such  month; 

except  that  no  monthly  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  jiayable 
by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  for  any  month  before  October  1980.". 

On  page  101.  strike  out  lines  1  through  17. 

Redesignate  sections  506  and  507  as  sections 
505  and  506,  respectively. 

On  page  32,  amend  the  table  of  contents  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  the  foUowlng 
item: 

"Sec.  105.  Elimination  of  waiting  period  for 
terminally  ill  Individual.". 
On  page  33.  amend  the  table  of  contents  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  505, 
and  redesignating  sections  506  and  507  as 
sections  505  and  506,  respectively. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  so  I  may  ask  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  no  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  point  of  order  having  been  made 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  and 
the  bill  is  being  considered  under  an 
agreement  which  reqiures  that  amend- 
ments be  germane,  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order  on  the  groimds  that 
the  amendment  does  inject  a  new  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Parliamentary,  may  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  having  consulted 
with  the  two  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton, the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
others,  now,  in  order  to  get  this  issue 
joined,  appeal  the  ruUng  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  do  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  aU  def- 
erence and  respect  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  has  a 
very  difficult  burden  to  bear,  and  with 
great  respect  for  the  present  Presiding 
Officer,  who  is  put  in  a  rather  difficult 
position  at  this  moment,  I  must,  in  order 
to  join  this  issue,  respectfully  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  20  minutes  on  the  appeal,  equally 
divided. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  votes  cloture  and  when  the  Sen- 
ate enters  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  that  is  a  compact  among 
Senators  to  abide  by  their  agreement. 
For  the  Senate  to  overrule  the  Chair  in 
a  situation  of  this  sort  is  to  stultify  Itself 
and  to  break  our  agreement  when  we 
entered  into  a  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. The  advice  of  this  Senator,  every 
step  of  the  way,  has  been  that  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  about  the 
waiting  period.  This  adds  a  totally  new 
issue  to  the  bill,  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill,  and  it  does  not  fall  within  the  imani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  ought  to  stop 
this  kind  of  thing,  coming  in  here  after 
they  have  made  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  and  asking  Senators  to 
stultify  themselves  by  saying  something 
is  germane  when,  under  the  rules,  it  is 
clearly  not  germane.  This  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill. 

To  say  we  want  to  vote  on  the  issue 
and,  therefore,  we  want  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  stultify  itself  and  break  a  gentleman's 
agreement  among  Senators  that  we  are 
going  to  bring  this  amendment  up.  it  will 
be  considered,  and  then  to  seek,  by  a 
majority  vote,  to  break  an  agreement 
that  is  entered  into  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  is  something  that 
the  Senate  should  not  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  should 
withdraw  his  appeal.  I  plead  with  him  to 
do  that.  If  he  does  not  do  it.  of  course, 
it  shall  be  my  duty  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
Chair  because  the  Chair  has  done  his 
duty.  Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  the  Chair  has  done  what 
any  conscientious  Presiding  Officer,  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian,  would  be 
required  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  set 
these  precedents,  bring  up  an  amend- 
ment and  when  one  in  advised  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
and  when  we  have  had  a  ruling  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane,  then  insist 
on  forcing  Senators  to  vote  on  a  motion 
to  overrule  the  Chair,  or  ask  Senators  to 
overrule  the  Chair,  to  try  to  say  it  is  ger- 
mane when  it  clearly  is  not.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian, I  must  add,  has  clearly  ad- 
vised that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  bill  states : 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation, by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. In  a  demonstration  project  relating 
to  the  terminally  ill  which  is  currently  be- 
ing conducted  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  participation  sbaU  be  to  study 
the  Impact  on  the  termlnaUy  Ul  of  provi- 


sions of  the  dlsablUty  programs  administered 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
is  germane  to  that  section  of  the  bill.  It 
mentions  terminally  ill.  It  mentions  the 
program.  It  mentions  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  a  study  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  terminally  ill  provisions,  spe- 
cifically the  terminally  ill  provisions,  of 
the  disability  programs  mentioned  in  the 
act. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  germane  to 
that  section  of  the  bill.  It  mentions  the 
terminally  ill,  specifically  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  law  be  changed  to  carry 
out  section  505  in  a  way  that  delivers 
services  to  the  terminally  ill. 

Is  that  not  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about?  I  suggest  that  the  appeal  from 
the  Chair  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  BA'STH.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  I  ttiink  the  assessment  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Appropriations  is  very  relevant  here. 
Not  only  is  he  the  chairman  of  the  HEW 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  and  has 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  is  relevant 
and  germane  in  HEW  and  what  is  not, 
but  he  is  also  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee that  appropriates  all  the  money  and 
understands  the  critical  nature  of  the 
expenditure,  the  importance  of  examin- 
ing carefully  where  we  spoid  dollars. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  very  difficult — in 
fact,  it  is  impossible — for  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  see,  if  we  are  talking 
about  germanenass — not  the  rightness  of 
a  provision,  how  the  effort  that  we  are 
making  to  say  that  if  you  have  terminal 
illness,  you  should  qualify  for  disability 
payments,  can  be  nongermane  to  the 
Isuiguage — and  I  quote  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  did — "to  study  the  im- 
pact on  the  terminally  ill  of  provisions 
of  the  disability  programs  administered," 
and  so  on. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  germane 
issue.  I  do  not  know  how  anything  can 
be  germane  if  this  is  not  germane. 

I  say  this  to  both  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  who  play  such  an  important 
role  in  the  Finance  Committee  and  are 
so  ably  managing  this  bill.  I  say  this  not 
in  criticism,  but  so  the  record  will  be 
clear  for  those  who  have  not  studied  this 
measure  as  closely  as  some  of  us  who 
have  been  personally  involved. 

As  far  as  the  compact  is  concerned,  as 
far  as  trying  to  avoid  slipping  something 
over  that  is  unexpected  is  concerned, 
this  amendment  has  been  resting  in  the 
Finance  Committee  for  some  time.  It  has 
been  clearly  understood  that  we  were 
trying  to  get  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
for  some  time.  It  was  heard  in  the  com- 
mittee because  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
chairman.  It  was  fully  understood,  I 
thought,  that  this  measure  was  going  to 
be  presented  on  the  floor  at  the  time  it 
was  on  the  floor.  But  for  circumstances 
which  I  still  cannot  fuUy  understand, 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered  into  without  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  knowing  about  it. 
I  take  the  blame  for  that.  I  am  not 
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suggesting  ansrthlng  was  tried  to  be 
slipped  over  on  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. I  liope  none  of  my  colleagues  feel 
that  we  are  trying  to  violate  some  com- 
pact by  slipping  something  unexpected  or 
unforeseen  on  them  at  this  time. 

I  know  at  least  50  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  cosponsors,  or  said  they 
would  support  this  measure,  who  fully 
expected  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  this  mesisure  at  this  time. 

I  regret,  because  of  the  parliamentary 
situation,  we  have  to  present  the  question 
on  the  point  of  order  instead  of  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  section  505 
of  this  bill,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  authorizes  appropriations  from 
general  revenues  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  participate  in  a  dem- 
onstration project  to  study  the  impact 
of  the  present  program  on  the  terminally 
ill  and  how  best  to  provide  services  to 
help  them.  The  Bayh  amendment  pro- 
vides aja.  entitlement  to  benefits  payable 
from  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
to  terminally  ill  persons. 

It  is  an  entirely  different  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
bill  says  sometiiing  about  the  terminally 
ill  in  the  course  of  the  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize any  new  benefit  for  the  termin- 
ally ill.  A  study  is  not  a  vast  new  entitle- 
ment program.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
matter. 

Everyone  knows,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  cloture  rule  and  the  unanimous-con- 
sent rules  on  germaneness  are  a  very 
narrow  proposition  in  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  had  an  amendment  that 
would  seek  to  expand  the  appropriation 
authorization  in  the  bill,  that  might  be 
different;  to  expand  the  authorized  study 
in  the  bill  might  be  germane.  But  here 
we  have  a  whole  new  program  that  would 
cost,  over  the  first  5  years,  over  $1  billion. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  his  amend- 
ment is  germane  because  we  have  some- 
thing in  the  bill  that  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation— not  an  entitlement,  but  an 
appropriation — to  have  an  experimental 
study  with  regard  to  a  demonstration 
project  on  the  terminally  ill. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  been 
advised  from  the  very  beginning  that 
this  amendment  was  not  germane  to  the 
bill.  He  looked  into  it,  studied  it,  and  the 
Parliamentarian  did  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chair  should  be  up- 
held. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3aelds  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Two  or  three  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
check  first  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Was  the  amendment  made  to  provide 
for  a  statement  of  two  doctors? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  bill,  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  has  been  added? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  is  also  new  material 
in  the  bill. 


Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  not  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  appesd  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  all  want  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  I  hope  we  can  reach 
some  compromise  to  allow  us  to  accom- 
plish our  goals. 

In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  we 
are  working  on  coverage  for  catastrophic 
illness,  will  probably  report  a  bill  on 
that,  which  would  certainly  cover  the 
very  point  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  other 
Senators,  including  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
are  concerned  about.  It  is  our  proposal. 
It  seems  to  me  that  might  be  a  more 
appropriate  place  to  address  this  issue. 

Beyond  that,  I  am  wondering  and  ask- 
ing myself  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  reasonable  to  divide  the  disabled  into 
those  with  life  expectancies  of  less  than 
12  months  and  those  with  life  expect- 
ancies of  more  than  12  months. 

It  seems  to  me  we  will  not  be  doing 
equity  in  this  case.  I  certainly  understand 
the  emotional  involvement,  not  only  in 
the  amendment,  but  in  the  outcome  of 
the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
have  any  solution,  but  we  are  in  the 
process  now  of  marking  up  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  catastrophic  illness,  and  if  there 
is  anything  more  catastrophic  than 
cancer,  this  Senator  is  not  aware  of  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  we  might  be  given 
the  opportunity,  those  of  us  who  support 
the  concept  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson),  to 
address  this  problem  in  that  legislation. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman,  but  I  suggest 
that  might  be  a  possibility  as  we  prepare 
to  report  that  bill  sometime  this  year — 
I  would  hope  early  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  again  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  been  knocking  around  leg- 
islative halls  quite  a  long  while.  I  under- 
stand that  although  in  this  body  all  of 
us  are  equal,  there  are  some  who  are  a 
little  more  equal  than  others. 

This  appUes  in  particular  situations  in 
certain  committees  involving  certain  leg- 
islation. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Lousiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  have  tre- 
mendous influence  as  regards  legislation 
In  the  area  in  which  we  are  now  deal- 
ing. I  only  point  this  out,  not  at  the  risk 
of  self-serving  flattery,  but  the  real  facts 
of  life. 

Given  those  real  facts  of  life,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  normally 
not  resort  to  this  kind  of  strategy  be- 
cause it  does  convey  a  certain  degree  of 
lack  of  respect  for  those  who  have  sig- 
nificant responsibilities — I  hope  the 
Senators  know  I  do  not  have  a  lack  of 
respect  for  them. 

But  I  point  out  that  this  particular 
measure  was  introduced  some  time  ago 
in  the  last  session,  reintroduced  in  this 
session,  and  it  is  in  the  committee. 


The  same  reasons  that  the  chairman 
has,  which  I  am  sure  he  feels  very 
strongly  about,  I  do  not  know  anybody 
more  hiunane  than  Senator  Long,  but 
those  same  feelings  with  which  I  respect- 
fully disagree,  which  now  cause  him  to 
oppose  this  amendment,  also  cause  him 
to  oppose  the  bill  presently  in  his  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  that  is  remarkable  consistency. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  only  way  we 
have  of  addressing  this  question  is  on 
the  floor  as  an  amendment. 

Although  the  12-month  period  has 
been  used  so  far  as  terminal  illness  is 
concerned,  and  it  was  used  because  of 
the  general  description  within  the  med- 
ical community,  I  reemphasize  that  of 
those  who  are  declared  terminally  ill — 
in  other  words,  who  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  live  more  than  12  months — do 
not  usually  live  5  months.  That  is  the 
issue. 

When  you  have  a  significant  category 
of  citizens  who  have  paid  into  the  social 
security  system  and  who  are  confronted 
with  dire  emergencies  prior  to  death,  the 
issue  is  whether  they  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  dig  into  their  own  prob- 
ably depleted  resources  to  cover  those 
expenses. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  compelled  to  follow  this  recourse — not 
because  of  his  refusal  to  recognize  reality 
and  the  strength  of  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  and  14  seconds. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  any  Senator 
in  tills  body  can  ask  the  Parliamentarian, 
before  he  votes  on  cloture,  or  can  con- 
sult with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  before 
he  agrees  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, or  he  can  raise  the  issue  when  the 
matter  comes  up,  as  Mr.  Percy  did,  and 
say,  "Is  my  amendment  germane?"  If  he 
is  advised  that  his  amendment  is  not 
germane  or  it  is  likely  to  be  ruled  not 
germane,  he  can  say,  "I  am  not  going  to 
agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
unless  you  agree  that  I  may  offer  my 
amendment." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  can  offer 
his  amendment  on  any  other  revenue  bill 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  and  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  other  revenue  bills  before  the 
Senate  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

The  Senator  did  not  have  an  agree- 
ment that  the  amendment  would  be  re- 
garded as  germane  on  this  bill.  It  is  not 
germane.  The  Chair  has  done  his  duty, 
and  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  should  be 
upheld. 

The  Senator  can  offer  the  amendment 
on  some  other  bill,  and  I  cheerfully  In- 
vite him  to  do  that.  It  is  not  germane  on 
this  bill,  and  the  agreement  among  Sen- 
ators should  be  respected  by  the  Senators 
who  agreed  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  doubt  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  knows  this — he  has 
no  reason  to  knov/  it — but  when  the  staff 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  consulted 
with  the  Parliamentarian,  the  advice  the 
latter  gave  was  that  this  measure  would 
be  germane.  I  am  sure  that,  upon  re- 


flection and  study,  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, on  grounds  that  were  good  to 
him 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  was  the  Senator  ad- 
vised of  that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator 
the  exact  date. 

Mr.  LONG.  Was  that  before  we  entered 
intc  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
or  after? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  advised  that  it  was 
after. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  it  was  after,  it  would 
not  make  any  difference,  because  both 
sides  have  a  right  to  explain  why  they 
think  an  amendment  is  germane  or  not. 
When  both  sides  have  been  heard,  the 
Parliamentarian  should  advise  the 
Chair,  and  the  Chair  should  rule. 

TTiis  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  made  on  November  20,  1979. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  this  bill? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  only  reason  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  brings  this  up  is  to 
show  that  at  least  at  one  time  in  the 
discussion  of  this  matter,  it  was  a  close 
question  and  that  the  Parliamentarian 
came  down  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  significance, 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  help  people 
who  have  cancer  and  other  terminal  ill- 
nesses to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  their  last  hoiu-s. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  comes  down 
very  strongly  on  the  position  enunciated 
first  by  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
that  a  study  about  terminal  illness  cer- 
tainly gives  sufficient  germaneness.  But 
if  we  have  different  opinions  on  that,  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  such  signiflcant  con- 
sequences, of  life  smd  death,  should  not 
be  decided  by  the  Senate  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
can  raise  tliis  issue  on  any  other  bill. 

I  have  a  memorandum  which  was  pre- 
pared with  the  help  of  our  staff,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bath  AiaNDMENT  on  Terminally  Iu. 

tJiMler  the  time  limitation  agreement,  no 
amendment  not  specified  In  the  agreement 
may  be  considered  unless  It  is  germane  to 
the  bill.  The  Bayh  amendment  introduces 
new  matter  not  dealt  with  In  the  House  bill 
or  the  Committee  amendment.  It  is  there- 
fore not  germane  and  should  be  considered 
not  In  order. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  provision  Is 
germane  because  the  bill  conUlns  a  section 
UeaUng  with  the  terminally  111.  This  argu- 
ment Is  invalid  for  these  reasons: 

(1)  Section  606  of  the  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations from  general  revenues  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  partici- 
pate In  a  demonstration  project  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  present  program  on  the 
terminally  lu  and  how  best  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  help  them.  The  Bayh  amendment 
provides  an  entitlement  to  benefits  payable 
from  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  to 
^^nniuoiy  lii  perrcas. 


(2)  Section  506  of  the  bill  Is  free  standing 
legislation.  The  Bayh  amendment  perma- 
nently amends  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(3)  Section  606  of  the  bill  would  permit 
appropriations  totalling  ten  mllUon  dollars 
or  less  over  the  next  five  years.  The  Bayh 
amendment  would  directly  result  In  ex- 
penditures totalling  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  over  the  same  period. 

Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  Committee 
amendment  substantively  modify  the  pro- 
vision of  present  law  (section  223(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  which  would  be  changed 
by  the  Bayh  amendment.  Present  law  pro- 
vides that  disabled  Individuals  may  not  re- 
ceive disability  benefits  during  the  first  five 
full  months  of  dlsablUty  unless  they  were 
previously  entitled  to  dlsablUty  under  the 
program  and  the  prior  dlsablUty  ended 
within  the  previous  5  years.  This  nUe  wou.ld 
be  unchanged  by  the  bill  as  reported.  (Other 
aspects  of  the  bill  change  the  rules  as  to 
when  a  disability  terminates  and  the  Com- 
mittee bill  does  malce  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  223(a)  to  reflect  the  new 
provisions  relating  to  benefit  termination. 
However,  that  change,  unlike  the  Bayh 
amendment,  does  not  eliminate  the  waiting 
period  for  a  category  of  Individuals  who  are 
now  subject  to  It.) 

Mr.  IXDNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  not  prejudiced  in  any 
way;  because,  according  to  his  own 
representation,  he  did  not  raise  the 
question  prior  to  the  time  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  entered 
into.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  when  the 
point  came  up,  the  Parliamentarian,  of 
course,  should  consider  the  authorities 
that  can  be  suggested  by  both  sides. 

The  Senator  could  offer  his  amend- 
ment on  any  other  bill,  and  he  would 
be  within  the  rules,  and  he  would  not  be 
asking  Senators  to  go  contrary  to  the 
agreement  they  made  in  November  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  quibble  on  that  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  "Shall  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate?" 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Ddrkin).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qold- 
WATER),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  frwn  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN) .  Are  there  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


(RnllcslI  Vote  No. 

18  Leg.) 

YEAS— 37 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Nunn 

Bellmen 

Oam 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pressler 

Boscbwltz 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Hefiln 

Bltacoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Both 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Danforth 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Muskle 

NAYS— 66 

Baucus 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bayh 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

Blden 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Boren 

Javlts 

Sarbanes 

Bradley 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Leahy 

Schmitt 

Burdlck 

Levin 

Scbwelker 

Cannon 

Lugar 

Stennls 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Mathlas 

Stewart 

Cohen 

McClure 

Stone 

Culver 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Melcber 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

wmiams 

Olenn 

Nelson 

Zorlnsky 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Hayakawa 

PeU 

NOT  VOTINQ— 8 

Baker 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

Durkln 

Helms 

Young 

Goldwater 

Humphrey 

So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  not 
sustained  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield  time 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  require? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  more  than  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  this 
amendment  was  brought  up  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  I  was  tied  up  in  Budget 
Committee  hearings.  We  are  having 
hearings  on  the  administration's  budget 
proposal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  Senators  should 
hear  what  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
about  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  amendment  arose 
as  we  were  bringing  those  hearings  to  a 
close.  Since  I  do  have  some  responsibil- 
ity for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  matters  that  impact  seriously  on 
the  budget.  I  think  I  have  an  obligation 
to  do  so  in  this  case  even  though  it  is 
clear  from  the  vote  that  has  alrady  been 
taken  what  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  is. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  rele- 
vant points,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  record,  were  raised  in  the 
earlier  debate. 

I  know  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  undoubtedly  is  expressing  his 
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point  of  view  with  his  customary  thor- 
oughness and  eloquence,  but  I  do  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senate  that  this 
amendment  has  serious  budget  implica- 
tions not  just  for  a  single  year  but  for 
the  long  nm.  In  addition,  the  implica- 
tions for  further  change  are  inherent  in 
the  amendment. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  the  Bayh 
formulation — and  I  say  this  with  all  re- 
spect to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana — 
will  stand  as  the  ultimate  policy  because 
it  would  generate  inequities  that  some 
future  Senate  will  be  motivated  to  react 
to  in  the  way  that  the  Senate  has  reacted 
to  this  case.  So,  without  unduly  delaying 
the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  make  my 
points. 

First,  a£  I  understand  the  amendment, 
it  provides  that  persons  medically  deter- 
mined to  be  terminally  ill — that  is,  ex- 
pected to  live  12  months  or  less — would 
not  be  required  to  wait  7  months  from 
the  onset  of  their  disability  before  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits. 

Because  the  amendment  is  effective  in 
1981,  and  the  1981  budget  resolution  has 
not  yet  been  agreed  to — ^we  just  began 
consideration  of  it  today — under  section 
303  of  the  Budget  Act  the  legislation  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  until  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution. But  I  do  not  want  to  emphasize 
that.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  policy 
problem. 

With  respect  to  this  amendment,  out- 
lays would  be  increased  as  follows:  Fis- 
cal year  1980  by  $120  million;  fiscal  year 
1981  by  $132  million;  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$143  million;  fiscal  year  1983  by  $153 
million;  fiscal  year  1984  by  $163  million; 
and  the  5-year  impact  totals  $711 
million. 

The  argiunent  for  this  amendment  is 
put  most  succinctly,  and  I  find  the 
amendment  as  appealing  as  any  Senator 
in  this  Chamber.  The  argument  for  the 
amendment  is  that  some  totally  disabled 
people  never  receive  social  security  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  because  they 
die  before  the  5 -month  waiting  period 
has  expired.  That  simple  statement  will 
prompt  every  Senator  to  vote  yea  and  do 
so  as  visibly  and  as  clearly  and  as  loudly 
as  he  can.  Certainly,  that  is  my  instinct. 

But  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
story?  First,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  terminally  ill  have  a  greater  need 
for  benefits  during  the  first  5  months  of 
disability  than  do  other  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries. 

The  amendment,  in  effect,  says  that 
those  who  are  medically  determined  to 
be  terminally  ill  and  expected  to  live  12 
months  or  less  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  5-month  waiting  period,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  die  in  2  years  will  get 
no  benefit  during  that  5-month  waiting 
period.  They  will  still  have  to  wait. 

If  you  were  to  buy  the  logic  behind 
this,  then  you  would  eliminate  the  5- 
month  waiting  period  altogether,  so  as 
not  to  create  any  inequity. 

The  second  point  is  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  administer  and  would  create 
anomalies  because  it  Is  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  determine  medically  if  a  per- 
son is  terminally  ill  and  can  be  expected 
to  die  within  12  months.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues told  me— and  I  will  not  name 


him — that  his  grandmother  was  declared 
terminally  ill  and  lived  for  14  years  after 
the  determination. 

The  third  point  is  that  in  some  cases 
people  could  be  found  to  be  terminal- 
ly ill,  as  I  just  described,  and  yet  could 
live  more  than  12  months  or  even  re- 
cover. It  would  be  unfair  to  other  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  that  such  people 
would  get  5  additional  months  of  bene- 
fits. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  in  still  other 
cases,  people  not  found  to  be  terminal- 
ly ill  could  die  within  12  months  of  be- 
coming disabled.  Their  survivors  could 
claim  that  they  were  treated  unfairly  be- 
cause they  did  not  get  5  additional 
months  of  benefits. 

The  fifth  point  is  that  physicians 
would  be  placed  in  the  difflcult  position 
of  determining  whether  to  state  a  person 
is  terminally  ill  so  that  he  can  receive 
5  months'  extra  benefits  or  to  withhold 
the  information  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  harmful  to  the  patient  and  his 
family. 

With  cancer  victims,  for  example,  doc- 
tors often  make  the  judgment  that  a 
given  cancer  patient — because  of  his 
mental  condition  or  emotional  state — 
ought  not  to  be  advised  that  he  is  ter- 
minally ill  or  that  the  doctor  should  not 
predict  a  date  of  death  within  12  months. 
What  do  you  do  in  that  case? 

The  next  point,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
problems  and  anomalies  caused  by  the 
amendment  could  lead  to  pressures  to 
shorten  or  eliminate  the  waiting  period 
altogether  which  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  disability  program. 

With  respect  to  the  budget  itself,  given 
action  to  date  in  the  Senate — including 
the  reported  version  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation— the  Finance  Committee  is  over 
its  fiscal  year  1980  outlay  crosswalk  by 
$1  billion,  over  its  fiscal  year  1981  outlay 
crosswalk  by  $1.3  billion,  and  over  its 
fiscal  year  1982  outlay  crosswalk  by  $1.2 
billion.  These  significant  overages  reduce 
the  spending  available  to  other  commit- 
tees in  each  year  under  the  ceilings  in 
the  second  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  the  per- 
spective of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  on  this  amendment  as  suc- 
cinctly as  I  can.  I  do  not  take  pleasure  in 
it  and  I  did  not  take  pleasure  in  votixig  to 
support  the  motion  to  table. 

May  I  ask  the  Parliamentarian 
whether  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  of  the  point  of  order 
under  the  Budget  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  out  of  order?  So  it 
is  subject  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  the  question  under  advisement  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  see.  I  will  withhold 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 


Senator  has  not  made  up  the  first  budget 
resolution,  has  he? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  if  Congress 
votes  something  before  you  make  it  up, 
you  just  have  to  accommodate  what 
Congress  voted,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  We  voted 
this  thing,  or  we  are  going  to  vote  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
Senator's  prerogative.  But  it  is  also  my 
prerogative  to  tell  the  Senate 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wait  a  minute.  If 
it  is  an  extra  cost,  I  ask  the  question, 
then,  does  it  have  to  be  accommodated 
by  the  budget? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course.  But  what  the 
Senator  seems  to  be  implying  is  that  if  I 
think  the  proposal  is  out  of  order,  I 
should  not  raise  the  question  because  it 
is  the  Senate's  will  to  do  what  it  wants 
to.  Of  course,  it  is  the  Senate's  will.  But, 
the  whole  thesis  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  all  of  the 
information  that  is  possible  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  issue  before  it  votes,  so  that 
it  can  make  an  intelligent  vote.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  can  disagree  with 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  this 
is  an  amendment  that  has  been  around 
for  months. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  challenge  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Years. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  may  be  a  reason 
why  it  has  been  around  for  years  and  not 
adopted.  There  may  be  a  good  reason, 
and  I  may  have  touched  upon  some  of 
those  reasons. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  knows 
better  than  to  suggest  that  I  have  the 
power  to  deter  the  Senate  from  doing 
what  the  Senate  wants.  The  Senate  could 
increase  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1980 
to  $60  billion,  if  it  wishes.  I  cannot  stop 
it. 

But  when  I  see  a  proposition  like 
this — one  which  has  problems  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  take  into  account,  it  is 
my  job  to  lay  it  out  for  the  record.  I  am 
sorry  if  that  is  inconvenient  and  em- 
barrassing. But  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate these  matters. 

I  will  say  that  most  of  those  have  been 
raised  very  eloquently  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  which  certainly  does  not 
preclude  the  Senator's  right  as  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  bring  them 
up  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion I  wanted  to  raise  goes  directly  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  he  and  the 
Parliamentarian  are  now  involved  in  a 
discussion  to  determine  whether  the 
subject  is  under  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  control.  Does  anyone  yield  time? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  5  minutes  off 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
to  both  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  point  of  order,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana — both  Senators 
from  Washington,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee — thought  we  would  escape 
any  immediate  point  of  order  by  point- 
ing out  that  none  of  these  fimds  are 
applicable  in  this  fiscal  year.  It  does  not 
take  effect  until  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  section 
303  applies  to  the  legislation  that  would 
impact  upon  a  fiscal  year  before  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  the 
year  has  been  adopted. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment 
changes  the  law  applicable  for  1981,  and 
the  fiscal  year  budget  which  we  have 
just  begun  to  consider.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian has  not  yet  determined  whether 
section  303  applies  to  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  have  any  i>arliamentary  bias 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator, 
but  section  303  does  impact  upon  legis- 
lation that  first  increases  outlays  in 
1981.  Whether  it  does  so  in  a  way  that 
does  violence  to  section  303  the  Par- 
liamentarian is  now  considering. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  feel 
more  comfortable  if  we  made  it  appli- 
cable to  this  fiscal  year?  I  am  not 
quibbling. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  I  am  not 
comfortable  about  the  whole  amend- 
ment. I  thought  I  went  out  of  my  way 
to  indicate  that.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  is  easy  for  me  to  stand  here  and  make 
a  case  against  an  amendment  of  this 
kind?  Of  course  I  am  not  comfortable. 
Does  the  Senator  think  I  can  be  more 
comfortable  because  he  changes  the 
effective  date?  No,  I  cannot  be  more 
comfortable.  The. basic  point  is  that  I 
have  to  stand  here  in  opposition  to  an 
amendment  which  clearly  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  wants  to  pass,  is  emotion- 
ally inchned  to  pass.  No,  I  am  not  com- 
fortable. That  change  will  not  make  me 
any  more  or  less  comfortable. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that,  by 
making  that  change,  it  might  avoid  a 
point  of  order.  I  would  not  object  to  his 
doing  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  cost  of  this.  That  is  why  in  the 
early  debate  on  this,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  others  tried  to  point  out  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  kinds  of 
citizens  we  are  dealing  with  here.  To  sug- 
gest that  someone  who  has  been  declared 
by  two  doctors  as  terminally  ill  present 
the  same  question  as  someone  who  has 
lost  a  leg,  I  think  is  to  ignore  the  reality 
of  the  situation. 

The  reason  we  are  confining  it  to  those 
who  are  terminally  ill,  and  the  reason  I 
think  we  have  a  compelling  case  for  this, 
is  that  if  a  person  loses  a  leg  and  is  dis- 
abled, upon  living  beyond  5  months  he 
can  then  start  drawing  out  of  his  social 
security  disability  fund. 

The  tragic  but  real  fact  of  life  is  if 
someone  has  been  declared  terminally 
ill  as  a  cancer  patient  and  he  is  the  aver- 


age patient,  he  does  not  live  beyond  5 
months.  In  fact,  he  probably  does  not  live 
beyond  2  Vz  to  3  months. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  this 
fact  presents  a  compelling  reason  to  let 
someone  draw  from  that  security  fund 
into  which  he  has  contributed  without  a 
5-month  waiting  period. 

I  must  say  that  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  in  which  he 
suggests  that  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  one  is  dying  from  can- 
cer or  is  disabled  in  some  other  way, 
seems  to  me  to  show  a  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  problems  suffered  by  those  who 
have  cancer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  I  made 
any  such  suggestion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  this  Senator  may  con- 
tinue with  his  comments,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  did  say  there  was  no 
reason  to  treat  the  terminally  ill  any 
differently  than  other  disabled  and  thus 
he  was  concerned — I  xmderstand  his  con- 
cern— that  this  would  be  setting  a  prec- 
edent for  other  kinds  of  disability. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  did  not  suggest  that. 

I  liave  friends  with  cancer,  some  of 
whom  have  been  ill  for  less  than  5 
months,  some  whom  have  been  ill  for 
more  than  5  months,  some  for  more  than 
12  months,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why,  when  one  of  these  friends 
dies  13  months  after  becoming  ill,  he  or 
she  should  not  get  this  exemption,  but 
one  who  dies  within  6  montlis  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  Senator  yields  him- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
four  minutes  remain  on  the  bill. 

llr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  hope  we  are  having  tliis 
debate  without  suggesting  that  any  of 
our  colleagues  who  may  be  concerned 
about  the  costs  are  not  compassionate 
and  concerned  about  people  who  have 
cancer.  That  is  not  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  suggesting.  What  he  is 
suggesting  is  that  the  fact  is  that  those 
who  are  covered  must  be  declared  termi- 
nally ill  by  two  doctors. 

There  is  a  definition,  a  certain  stand- 
ard, a  certain  criterion,  that  has  to  be 
met  under  social  security  regulations  to 
show  that  this  is  a  very  serious  deter- 
mination. Having  given  that  determina- 
tion, the  majority  of  those  who  are  thus 
classified  live  less  than  5  months.  Some 
of  them  may  live  13  months  and  thus 
would  be  covered  and  be  able  to  draw". 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  them  would  not. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  there  is  a 
imiqueness  about  the  circimistances  sur- 
rounding a  family  where  there  is  some- 
one who  is  unable  to  work,  who  is  dying 
from  cancer,  that  does  not  exist  in  the 
families  of  others  who  are  disabled  be- 
cause of  other  reasons. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  guess 
it  is  unavoidable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  might  say  I  am  not 
concerned  primarily  with  cost,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  interject,  as  he  tried  to  correct 
my  inferences,  I  thought  I  had  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  Senator  is  not  ob- 
jecting on  the  basis  of  cost. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that,  but  he  also  said  some- 
thing else.  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear 
in  my  own  words.  It  is  not  cost,  princi- 
pally. I  understand  that  budgets  are 
more  than  costs  and  deficits.  Budgets  are 
people  as  well.  I  know  that.  I  fight  for 
them  all  the  time  in  that  Budget  Com- 
mittee. If  Senators  have  any  question 
about  that,  I  invite  them  to  attend  the 
markup  sessions. 

I  caimot  fight  for  unlimited  fimds  for 
every  human  cause  and  still  discharge 
my  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  If  the  only  way  I  can 
be  compassionate  is  to  raise  all  limits  on 
people  programs,  then  we  might  as  well 
drop  the  budget  process. 

Secondly,  I  am  not  making  a  distinc- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  disease.  I  made  the 
distinction  very  succinctly;  it  was  in 
writing  and  will  go  into  the  Record  ex- 
actly as  written. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  under  the  Budget 
Act.  I  am  not  going  to  raise  the  point  of 
order.  There  has  already  been  one  point 
of  order  and  the  Senate  has  voted  on  it. 
So  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  amendment.  I  have  made 
my  case.  It  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
and  I  hope  Senators  will  bear  that  in 
mind.  My  not  raising  it  today  does  not 
mean  that  I  unilaterally  repeal  secti(Hi 
303  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  Senators 
should  not  vote  on  the  merits  as  they 
see  them  and,  whatever  the  Senate  votes, 
the  Senate  is  my  boss,  as  Senator  Mans- 
field used  to  say. 

I  say  just  one  word  in  closing:  I  am 
asked  constantly  why  we  carmot  balance 
the  budget.  It  is  these  kinds  of  things, 
with  a  deep  emotional  appeal,  that  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  as  anything  else  in  the  budget 
Just  look  at  the  charts  in  the  new  budget 
on  where  the  budget  growth  has  been  In 
the  last  10  or  15  years.  It  has  been  in 
this  area  of  payments  to  individuals,  and 
it  is  so  easy  for  us  to  act  on  them.  "Then, 
having  written  them  into  law  as  entitle- 
ments,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
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will  say  to  uts,  "Well,  we  cannot  control 
them,  because  they  are  entitlements;  it 
has  already  been  written  into  the  law," 
and  they  are  right. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  agree  this  Is  an 
entitlement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  an  entitlement,  of 
course. 

Mr.  MAGNX7SON.  Not  subject  to 
appropriations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  saying.  The  only  place  to  apply  a 
budgetary  judgment  on  it  is  now;  we 
cannot  do  it  any  other  time. 

TTP   AMXNDMZNT    NO.    933 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Th«  Senator  trora  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
933  to  amendment  numbered  749 : 

On  page  2.  line  7,  change  the  "12"  to  "6." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  being  construc- 
tive, as  I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  earUer,  when  we  tried  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  concerns  by  requiring  a  sec- 
ond opinion.  I  think,  in  line  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  stated  several 
times  on  the  floor,  that  since  most  of  the 
people  affected  die  within  the  5-month 
waiting  period,  it  would  be  more  in  line 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  others  if  we  change  it  so  it  would 
read  to  certify  that  the  individual  is 
terminally  ill  and  is  expected  to  die 
within  6  months  instead  of  12  months. 

The  people  who  will  live  beyond  5 
months  will  get  benefits  after  that  wait- 
ing period.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  this 
minor  change  we  can  still  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  expected  to  die  during 
the  waiting  period  while  keeping  the  cost 
down  somewhat. 

I  share  swne  of  the  agony  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  that  anyone 
who  suggests  any  tamjaering  with  the 
amendment  might  be  suspect  in  ttie  eyes 
of  some.  But  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  there  is  a  cost  problem. 

I  hope  that  if.  in  fact,  this  amendment 
is  passed,  my  modification  will  help  to 
assure  that  it  survives  the  conference. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  might 
be  willing  to  accept  that  modification. 

Mr.  BAYH.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
at(M-  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana have  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  time.  The  time  is  voi- 
der the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  frcHn 
Kansas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  ask  how  much 
time  the  Senator  from  Indiana  desires? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 


Mr.  President,  my  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept the  smiendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  which  I  know  is  offered  in  good 
faith,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  12- 
month  period  was  arrived  at  after  con- 
sulting with  a  number  of  physicians  who 
deal  on  a  daily  basis  with  terminal  ill- 
ness, and  terminal  illness,  as  a  term  of 
art,  is  used  in  the  frame  of  reference  of 
someone  who  is  not  expected  to  live  more 
than  12  months. 

I  point  out  that  being  categorized  as 
terminally  ill  and  thus  being  assessed  by 
two  doctors  as  having  a  longevity  of 
less  than  12  months  does  not  automati- 
cally qualify  someone  to  start  drawing 
disability  payments.  One  has  to  have 
that  assessment,  plus  one  also  has  to  meet 
the  other  criteria  which  are  established 
under  title  XX  for  disability  as  not  be- 
ing able  to  maintain  any  substantial 
means  of  gainful  employment. 

In  other  words,  those  cancer  patients 
who  live  on  for  14  years  Are  not  quali- 
fied— and  everybody  who  has  cancer 
would  not  meet  the  criterion  of  being 
terminally  ill  in  that  12-month  period. 
Many  of  them — in  fact,  most  cancer 
patients — work  right  down  to  the  last 
physical  capabiUty  of  doing  that.  That  is 
a  unique  quality,  I  think,  of  cancer  pa- 
tients. Those  people  really  want  to  hang 
in  there,  and  want  to  be  active  as  long  as 
possible. 

There  is  a  specific  description,  a  legal 
description,  as  to  what  criteria  and  what 
definition  would  be  applied  under  medical 
terms  if  one  were  declared  terminally  ill 
after  discovery  of  breast  cancer.  It  in- 
cludes the  turning  over  of  actual  medical 
records  and  hospital  records  which  indi- 
cate that  the  perimeters  of  the  carcinoma 
go  beyond  the  area  of  radical  ex- 
cision of  the  tumor  and  surrounding 
lymph  nodes.  The  records  must  include 
biopsies,  information  on  the  location  of 
the  tumor,  information  on  the  extent  of 
metastasis  and  volim:ilnous  additional 
objective  medical  Information. 

One  would  have  to  conform  to  that 
general  description  as  established  by  the 
social  security  rules  and  guidelines,  would 
have  to  not  be  able  to  ipaintain  any  sub- 
stantial employment — as  well  as  meet  the 
terminal  illness  definition  which  is  ex- 
tremely strict.  So  I  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sites  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

What  it  potentially  does  is  get  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  might  die  just  before 
they  got  to  the  5-month  period  and  still 
not  qualify.  It  increases  the  number  who 
would  not  qualify  but  who  died  before 
they  could  reach  the  point.  If,  indeed,  the 
people  who  are  judged  terminally  ill  are 
not  expected  to  live  more  than  6  months 
we  may  be  creating  unsolvable  problems 
for  physicians  and  we  are  going  to  have 
people  who  are  going  to  be  suffering.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wants 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  not  the  intent  of 
my  amendment.  I  wanted  to  tighten  it 
up,  obviously,  so  we  might  satisfy  sMne 
of  those  budgetary  concerns.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  how  much  it  is  tightened 
up,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  position 
where,  if  you  live  beyond  the  6-month 
period,  you  are  receiving  benefits;  if  you 
are  certified  that  you  ccuinot  live  beyond 


6  months,  there  is  no  waiting  period.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  compromise  that 
ought  to  be  acceptable  and  that  many  of 
us  would  support. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  withdraw  his  amendment,  because, 
if  and  when  this  amendment  passes,  we 
are  going  to  go  to  conference  anyway.  It 
is  not  in  the  House  bill.  I  am  hoping  we 
can  work  something  out  on  this  amend- 
ment by  which  the  Senator  can  with- 
draw it,  because  the  matter  will  be  up  in 
conference.  Then  we  can  work  out 
whether  it  is  a  5 -month  period  or  a  year 
and  get  more  information  on  the  facts 
involved  and  it  will  be  somewhere  within 
that  period. 

Of  course,  5  months  is  a  little  deceiv- 
ing, anyway,  because  you  cannot  shut  it 
off  when  somebody  is  going  to  die. 

Second,  it  takes,  sometimes,  8  or  9 
months  to  get  through  the  paperwork. 
The  regiilations  and  paperwork  with 
HEW  and  social  security  are  horrendous. 

Some  of  these  people  actually  get  the 
doctors  to  certify.  It  takes  months  some- 
times, weeks  at  least.  So  the  time  ele- 
ment, to  set  a  time  date.  Is  a  little  im- 
usual. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  most  physicians  could  look  at  some- 
one and  after  the  examination  probably 
determine  very  easily  if  that  person 
might  survive  3,  4,  or  5  months.  It  might 
be  difiBcult  to  make  a  judgment  on  12, 15. 
or  18  months. 

But.  in  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  consensus  being  reached. 

We  understand  the  problem.  We  hope 
we  can  deal  responsibly  with  the  problem 
so  we  do  not  do  violence  to  the  social 
security  system,  or  any  part  thereof. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator's 
amendment  has  6  months? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Six  months. 

It  seems  to  me  a  physician,  or  two 
physicians,  can  determine  after  exami- 
nation if  someone  is  very  critically  ill  and 
will  not  survive  6  months  more  easily 
than  that  he  will  not  survive  9  months, 
12  months,  or  15  months. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  the  one  way  to 
properly  address  that  and  make  certain 
we  are  looking  at  those  extreme  cases 
and  reduce  it  from  12  to  6  months. 

Mr.  BAYH.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  apologize  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  exactly  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  accomplish.  I 
know  of  his  compassion  and  concern 
for  this  problem.  We  do  not  want  to 
aUow  someone,  who  either  intentiorially 
or  unintentionally,  is  taking  advantage 
of  this  special  provision  designed  to 
meet  a  certain  unique  health  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  con- 
cerned because  in  discussing  with  doc- 
tors the  description  of  terminal,  the 
1-year   frame   of    reference    is   usually 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  can- 
cer, most  of  those  folks  do  not  Uve  5 
months. 
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But  I  am  concerned  that  by  cutting 
it  back  to  6  months,  we  may  be  giving 
those  in  the  profession  who  are  asked 
to  attest  or  to  swear  to  this  particular 
criteria  a  burden  they  do  not  feel  they 
can  meet.  They  could  say  that  they 
think  someone  would  live  for  1  year, 
but  they  would  not  want  to  swear  to 
only  6  months. 

I  know  of  the  Senator's  concern.  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  consider 
withdrawing  this  amendment  with  the 
understanding  we  would  go  together 
and  talk  to  professionals  in  the  field 
to  see  if  this  would  cause  a  problan. 
If  not,  I  would  support  any  efforts  he 
and  others  might  make  in  conference 
to  do  what  we  all  want  to  accmnplish. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He,  more 
than  anyone  on  this  floor,  understands 
the  problem. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson)  ,  who  brought  this  wit- 
ness to  our  committee,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Jackson. 

TTie  Senator  from  Kansas  will  be  a 
conferee.  I  think  this  debate  has  been 
helpful  in  the  right  sense.  There  are 
some  problems  with  the  amendment, 
but  there  is  no  question  about  anyone's 
motives  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn  and  that  we  do 
work  on  this  between  now  and  the  time 
of  the  conference. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  House  bill  on 
this  issue,  so  it  is  going  to  depend  on 
persuasion  on  the  Senate  side. 

As  to  those  of  us  who  are  conferees, 
it  is  my  hope  we  can  come  up  with 
something  we  can  sell  the  conference 
and  still  be  responsible  in  light  of  the 
very  sound  argiunents  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 

MUSKIE). 

The  PREsJIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  explain  my  concern  about  the 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  waiting 
period  for  disability  benefits  for  termi- 
naUy  ill  individuals. 

Certainly,  none  of  us  here  likes  to  be 
debating  the  pros  and  cons  of  an  issue 
like  this.  Human  life  and  death,  which 
each  of  us  faces  sooner  or  later,  is  not 
something  to  put  in  dollars  and  cents  or 
cost-benefit  analyses.  But  neither  is  life 
and  death  a  precise  science,  where  we 
can  exactiy  predict  how  long  a  person 
will  or  will  not  Uve.  I  have  heard  my 
coUeagues  here  today  present  case  ex- 
amples to  support  or  refute  arguments 
about  this  amendment.  We  all  know  of 
individuals  who  have  been  told  they  have 
only  a  few  months  or  few  years  to  Uve 
that  are  alive  today  and  may  outlive  us 
aU.  We  also  know  that  terminal  Ulness 
caimot  and  should  not  be  equated  with 
total  and  permanent  disabiUty  to  engage 
in  substantial  gainful  activity. 

The  problem  in  eliminating  the  wait- 
ing period  for  one  group  of  individuals, 
depending  on  a  set  of  variables  that  are 
beyond  human  ability  to  precisely  meas- 
ure, is  that  we  are  unable  to  know  what 
impact  this  wiU  have  on  the  stabiUty  of 


the  trust  funds,  or  how  the  administra- 
tive difBculties  wiU  be  solved.  If  I  were 
a  physician  treating  a  patient  with  an 
inciu-able  disease,  and  knowing  of  the 
mental  angiiish  that  individual  was  fac- 
ing with  medical  costs,  I  would  find  it 
terribly  hard  not  to  find  that  person  eU- 
gible  for  disabiUty  and  qualified  for  this 
exemption  from  the  waiting  period. 
When  we  consider  the  wide  variance  in 
the  cost  estimates  for  this  amendment, 
the  discrepancies  in  the  error  rate  to  be 
expected,  and  the  largest  "unknown" — 
how  many  appUcants  wiU  be  determined 
eligible  for  humane  reasons  whether  they 
are  disabled  or  not.  or  expected  to  die 
within  a  year  or  not — I  do  not  feel  we 
can  approve  this  exception  to  the  wait- 
ing period  without  looking  at  the  fair- 
ness of  the  waiting  period  for  aU  disa- 
bility applicants. 

I  would  like  to  express  one  additional 
concern.  When  we  talk  about  the  mental 
anguish  seriously  iU  individuals  face,  we 
know  that  one  of  the  major  factors  is 
financial  worry  about  the  cost  of  cata- 
strophic iUness.  And  I  wonder  with  na- 
tional health  insurance  proposals  before 
the  Congress  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee plaiming  to  resimie  active  considera- 
tion of  catastrophic  coverage  shortly,  if 
this  biU  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  to  de- 
bate the  amendment.  I  beUeve  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  amendment,  re- 
garding the  waiting  period  and  the  issues 
of  the  cost  of  catastrophic  illness,  can- 
not be  given  adequate  consideration  on 
the  Senate  fioor  during  debate  on  the 
pending  legislation.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  (No. 
749),  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  neces- 
sarUy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sanly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  23,  as  foUows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  19  Leg.] 

YEAS— 70 

Armstrong  Bumpers  CX>ben 

Baucus  Burdlck  Cranston 

Bayb  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Culver 

Biden  Cannon  DeConclnl 

Boren  Church  Dole 

Bradley  Cochran  Durenberger 


Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Schmltt 

Pord 

Mathlas 

Schwetker 

Oam 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Glenn 

Ifcaure 

Stennls 

Hatch 

McGovem 

Stevens 

Hatfield 

Melcber 

Stevenson 

Heflln 

Metzenbaum 

Stewart 

Heinz 

Morgan 

Stone 

HoUlngs 

Moynlhan 

Talmadge 

Huddles  ton 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Jackson 

Pack  wood 

Tsongas 

Javlts 

PeU 

WaUop 

Jepsen 

Pryor 

Warner 

Kaasebsum 

Randolph 

Wdcker 

Laxalt 

Rlblcoff 

WUllams 

Leahy 

Rlegle 

ZOrlnsky 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Lugar 

Saaser 

NATS— 28 

BeUmon 

Domenlcl 

MusUe 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Nunn 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Both 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Long 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Baker 

Gravel 

Young 

Durkin 

Helms 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Bath's  amendment  (No.  74 

as  modified. 

was  agreed  to. 

AMENOMEMT   NO.    731,    AS   IfODimD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  amendment  No.  731,  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  statement  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  hieive  30 
seconds  for  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remaiics  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
for  his  effort  to  work  with  the  staff  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  clarifying  certain 
aspects  of  the  pending  amendment. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Kennedy, 
I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  state- 
ment he  would  have  made  today  regard- 
ing the  pending  amendment — and  to  add 
my  voice  in  support  of  his  concerns. 

As  a  member  of  the  Julciary  Commit- 
tee— and  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission on  Inunigration  and  Refugee 
PoUcy,  charged  with  reviewing  aU  aspects 
of  our  immigration  laws — I  simply  want 
to  stress  that  I  beUeve  the  measure  be- 
fore us  today  is  only  an  interim  step, 
pending  the  findings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission and  the  work  of  the  Judiciary 
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Committee,  in  whose  jurisdiction  this 
question  falls. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Select  Com- 
mission is  now  at  work,  attempting  to 
overhaul  our  Nation's  immigration  laws 
and  policies — including  the  requirements 
sponsors  and  immigrants  alike  must  meet 
when  petitioning  to  enter  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  complex  issue,  and  one 
which  has  not  been  sufBciently  studied 
either  by  the  administration  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

So  pending  this  larger  review,  I  think 
we  should  state  clearly  that  we  are  at- 
tempting today  to  simply  clarify  certain 
aspects  of  the  sponsorship  requirements 
under  the  Immigration  Act.  And  we  are 
doing  so  without  prejudice  to  either  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
or  to  the  work  of  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refiigee  Policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Kennedy's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  or  Senatob  Kennedy 

Despite  many  de«p  concerns  I  bave  over 
the  pending  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Cranston  relative  to  affi- 
davits of  support  required  of  sponsors  of 
immigrant  petitions  under  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act — and  de- 
spite jurisdictional  questions — I  wUl  not 
oppose  It  today. 

Altbougb  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee staff  bave  been  consulted  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment — and  I  appre- 
ciate the  effort  to  reach  a  consensus  on  what. 
If  anything,  should  be  done  regarding  this 
question — I  am  nonetheless  concerned  over 
precipitous  action  without  the  benefit  of 
hearings  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  any 
real  Congressional  study  of  this  Issue. 

This  has  been  my  concern  for  some  time. 
since  Senator  Percy  first  proposed  a  version 
of  this  amendment  late  last  year — which  I 
strongly  opposed.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
to  sound  the  alarm  over  alleged  abuses  of 
affidavits  of  support  by  sponsors,  without  any 
real  data  supporting  such  alarm — except  for 
one  very  narrow,  and  questionable,  study 
undertaken  in  San  Francisco  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Furthermore,  there  have  not  been  open 
hearings  by  Congressional  committees,  nor 
an  adequate  review  of  this  Issue  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  a  result,  I  have  been  concerned  that  we 
are  rushing  to  judgment  on  a  complex  issue 
without  sufficient  facts,  and  without  solicit- 
ing views  from  the  public  in  formal  hearings. 
There  Is  the  danger  we  are  using  a  sledge- 
hammer to  swat  at  an  uncertain  abuse  of 
the  Immigration  law. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
I  share  the  view  that  there  Is  a  long  overdue 
need  for  Immigration  reform — Including  re- 
form of  the  procedures  we  follow  In  admit- 
ting, and  processing,  legal  immigrants  to  our 
country.  To  move  towards  this  overall  re- 
form, last  year  I  expedited  consideration  In 
the  Senate  of  a  bill  to  create  a  Select  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy — 
to  review  all  aspects  of  our  immigration  law 
and  practice — including  the  question  of  affi- 
davits of  support. 

This  Commission  is  now  functioning,  and 
in  some  of  its  hearings  and  deliberations  thus 
far.  it  has  already  focused  on  the  question  of 
what  requirements  Immigrants  and  their 
American  citizen  sponsors  should  meet  prior 
to  entry. 

So  my  concern  today  U  that  we  not  pre- 
judge the  Commission's  work,  nor  preclude 


efforts  later  to  make  substantial  modifica- 
tions in  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

More  importantly,  I  think  it  is  crucial  that 
we  monitor  closely  how  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  are,  in  fact,  implemented — to 
determine  whether  they  are  administered 
fairly,  or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  immi- 
gration law  and  the  principle  of  family  re- 
union. We  aU  know  from  past  experience  that 
administrative  interpretations  of  complex 
regulations — such  as  those  established  in  this 
amendment — can  easily  be  distorted  through 
administrative  regulation. 

With  this  understanding — that  this  amend- 
ment Is  seen  as  an  Interim  measure,  to  be  re- 
viewed in  light  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Commission,  and 
that  the  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  acknowledged — I  will  not  op- 
pose this  amendment  today. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  from  the  voliintary 
agencies  on  this  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Recoro. 

The  letter  follows: 

American  Council  for 

NATioNAtrriEs  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  12,  1979. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  letter  is  In 
regard  to  section  504(a)  of  H.R.  3236  and 
amendment  number  731.  The  former  provi- 
sion would  impose  a  three-year  residency 
requirement  before  aliens  legally  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  with  the  exception 
of  refugees,  could  qualify  for  SSI.  The  lat- 
ter provision  would  make  the  sponsor's  af- 
fidavit of  support  enforceable  by  means  of 
a  civil  suit  which  could  be  brought  by  the 
alien,  the  Attorney  General,  or  a  state  which 
furnished  assistance  to  the  alien.  The  un- 
dersigned groups  are  opposed  to  these  pro- 
visions because  they  make  dramatic  changes 
in  our  immigration  laws  without  ever  having 
been  considered  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees specifically  responsible  for  these 
laws.  Our  opposition  is  specially  strenuous 
because  H.R.  4904.  the  welfare  reform  bill, 
contains  provisions  which  adequately  ad- 
dress congressional  concern  over  alleged 
alien  abuse  of  SSI  and  yet  are  fairer,  more 
flexible,  and  do  not  radically  change  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

If  enacted,  the  Senate  proposals  would 
create  unfair  hardships  for  many  thousands 
of  lawfully  admitted  permanent  resident 
aliens  and  to  their  U.S.  citizen  relatives  who 
have  contributed  significantly  to  our  society. 
As  a  result,  they  raise  serious  questions  of 
law  and  policy,  such  as  the  financial  and 
administrative  burdens  of  enforcement,  the 
effect  on  family  reunification — a  comer- 
stone  of  our  Immlgrration  policy,  and  possible 
violation  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Helsinki 
Conference.  Similar  proposals  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  yet  none  has  ever  been 
studied  by  the  House  immigration  subcom- 
mittee or  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Not  only  have  these  proposals  not  been 
reviewed  by  the  most  knowledgeable  con- 
gressional committees,  but  they  are  based 
primarily  on  one  OAO  report.  On  October 
11,  1978  critique  of  this  report  revealed  seri- 
ous flaws  in  the  study.  It  was  distributed  to 
every  Senator  by  the  Washington  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  and 
the  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund. 

In  view  of  the  insufficient  and  Inadequate 
data  on  which  these  proposals  are  based, 
the  availability  of  fairer  and  more  flexible 
provisions,  and  the  thorough  review  of  all 
our  immigration  laws  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Select  Committee  for  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy,  we  urge  you 


not  to  support  section  504  (a)  of  Hit.  3236 

or  amendment  number  731. 
Sincerely, 
Aliens  Right  Law  Project/Washington 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law;  American  Council  for  Na- 
tionalities Service;  American  Immi- 
gration and  Citizenship  Conference; 
Association  of  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Lawyers;  Migrant  Legal  Ac- 
tion Program;  Mexican  American 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund; 
National  CouncU  of  La  Raza;  and 
United  States  Catholic  Conference/ 
Migration  and  Refugee  Services. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
As  my  colleague  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
plained, the  amendment  was  originally 
contained  in  S.  1070  which  I  also  co- 
sponsored.  S.  1070  was  essentially  a  two- 
pronged  attempt  to  curb  alien  abuse  of 
the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram. The  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  have  established  a  3-year  resi- 
dency requirement  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  SSI  benefits  and  would  have  made 
the  affidavit  of  support  signed  by  the 
alien's  sponsor  legally  enforceable. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
pointed  out  in  a  GAO  report  issued  in 
February.  1978  entitled  "Number  of 
Newly  Arrived  Aliens  Who  Receive  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Needs  To  Be 
Reduced."  This  report  stated  that  in  the 
five  States  with  the  largest  alien  popu- 
lation, approximately  $72  million  in  SSI 
payments  was  received  by  37,500  newly 
arrived  aliens.  Sixty-three  percent  of 
the  aliens  receiving  SSI  enrolled  during 
the  first  year  in  the  United  States  and 
96  percent  of  the  recipients  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  first  3  years  of  residency. 

During  the  Finance  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3236,  I  offered  as  an 
amendment  that  part  of  S.  1070  which 
establishes  a  3 -year  residency  require- 
ment in  order  to  become  eligible  for  SSI 
benefits.  The  amendment,  which  was  ac- 
cepted unanimously  by  the  committee 
is  the  first  step  toward  eliminating  alien 
abuse  of  our  Nation's  welfare  programs. 

The  amendment  being  offered  today 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois goes  one  step  closer  to  reaching  that 
goal.  Specifically,  it  provides  for  making 
the  affidavit  of  support  legally  enforce- 
able. Presently,  an  alien  entering  the 
United  States  must  prove  that  he  or  she 
will  not  become  a  public  charge.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  an  alien  often  is 
sponsored  by  a  relative  or  close  friend. 
Prior  to  entry  into  the  country,  the  spon- 
sor signs  an  affidavit  of  support  which 
states  he  will  accept  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  alien.  The  large  percent- 
ages of  aliens  receiving  SSI  in  the  first 
3  years  of  entry,  as  stated  in  the  OAO 
report,  indicates  many  sponsors  are  not 
living  up  to  this  obligation. 

In  fact,  the  court  has  ruled  the  af- 
fidavit of  support  is  not  now  legally 
enforceable.  Rather,  it  is  only  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  sponsor. 
The  end  result  is  the  pledge  of  support 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a  'paper 
tiger."  By  adopting  this  amendment,  we 
would  reinforce  our  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws  which  state  that  an 


alien  may  not  enter  this  country  if  he 
will  be  a  public  charge.  We  will  insure 
tax  dollars  will  not  be  spent  on  benefits 
which  violate  the  intent  of  that  law. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  as  a 
punitive  measure  toward  the  sponsor  who 
attempts  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
good  faith.  It  provides  that  if  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  sponsor  changes  for 
reasons  beyond  his  control,  he  will  be  re- 
lieved of  the  pledge  of  support  and  the 
alien  would  then  be  eligible  to  receive 
SSI  even  if  he  has  not  met  the  3-year 
residency  requirement. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  consistent 
with  our  efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment  to  make  the  affidavit 
of  support  legally  enforceable.* 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  concerning  legal  alien  abuse 
of  the  social  security  system  which  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

I  am  very,  very  troubled  that  we  here 
in  Congress  are  willing  to  recognize  a 
serious  problem  but  are  unwilling  to  act 
to  rectify  it.  For  far  too  long  now  aliens 
have  been  encouraged  to  come  to  this 
country  to  live  off  the  good  will  and 
free  hand  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
How  can  we  continue  to  justify  this 
spending?  I  am  sure  each  of  you  have 
received  letters  from  constituents  in  your 
home  State  asking  this  same  question. 

While  studying  this  issue  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  I  found  that  although 
laws  appear  to  preclude  aliens  from  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  in  their  first 
5  years  of  residency,  a  loophole  ac- 
tuaUy  exists  which  permits  an  alien  to 
apply  for  and  receive  any  number  of 
benefits  without  breaking  the  law.  Those 
loopholes  have  been  pointed  out  by  the 
courts,  by  Guy  Wright,  a  noted  colum- 
nist who  has  pursued  this  problem  from 
his  column  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Both  Senator  Percy  and  I  introduced 
legislation  in  the  95th  Congress  aimed  at 
closmg  this  loophole,  however  neither 
bill  was  considered  before  the  end  of  the 
Congress. 

Again,  early  in  the  96th  Congress  we 
each  introduced  legislation  addressing 
this  problem.  The  Finance  Committee 
included  a  provision  in  H.R.  3236,  the  biU 
we  are  now  debating,  to  establish  a  3- 
year  residency  requirement  before  an 
alien  may  be  able  to  apply  for  Federal 
assistance.  This  requirement  was  part  of 
Uie  legislation  proposed  by  both  Senator 
PiRCY  and  myself.  It  is  indeed,  a  begin- 
ning, but  certainly  not  a  solution  to  this 
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As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  taken  the  initiative  and 
moved  to  close  part  of  the  loophole  by 
putting  a  requirement  into  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  specifies  that  an  aUen 
must  be  a  resident  of  this  country  for  at 
least  3  years  before  applying  for  Federal 
financial  assistance.  'There  is  no  recourse 
available  to  the  U.S.  Government  when 
a  sponsor  fails  to  live  up  to  his  commit- 
ment, however.  The  alBdavit  of  support 
signed  by  both  an  alien  and  his  sponsor 
pledging  financial  support  for  the  alien 
is  not  legally  enforceable  in  a  court  of 
law. 

Senator  Percy's  amendment  to  legalize 
the  affidavit  of  support  is  an  action  to 
correct  the  inconsistency  in  the  existing 
law.  Senator  Bayh  pointed  out  during 
previous  discussion  of  this  matter  that 
simply  changing  the  affidavit  of  support 
will  not  totally  close  the  loophole  which 
is  necessary  to  stop  the  abuse  of  our 
public  assistance  programs. 

The  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act 
states  that  an  alien  hkely  to  require  pub- 
lic assistance  will  be  denied  admission  to 
the  United  States,  unless  a  sponsor  in 
the  United  States  signs  an  affidavit 
agreeing  to  sponsor  that  alien  for  5  years. 
My  wife  and  I  have  had  the  OMwrtunity 
to  provide  that  security  to  aliens,  both 
relatives  and  acquaintances,  wishing  to 
enter  this  country  on  several  occasions. 
Each  time  Marge  and  I  discussed  the 
responsibility  associated  with  signing 
that  document.  We  made  plans  in  the 
event  that,  for  some  unforeseen  reason, 
the  person  could  not  provide  for  himself. 
We  always  considered  the  signing  of  that 
affidavit  to  be  a  very  serious  act  of  citi- 
zenship. 

It  was  not  until  I  began  to  read  in 
Guy  Wright's  columns  about  the  terrible 
abuses  of  this  responsibility  of  sponsor- 
ing an  immigrant  that  I  learned  of  the 
void  in  our  laws.  My  research  has  not 
only  confirmed  the  void,  but  lead  me  to 
what  I  beUeve  is  the  key  to  locking  that 
loophole.  The  law  now  states  that  if  an 
alien  becomes  a  "public  charge"  within 
5  years  of  entry,  he  or  she  is  subject  to 
deportation.  The  law  does  not,  however, 
define  what  constitutes  a  public  charge. 
Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  this  defi- 
nition has  allowed  thousands  of  aliens  to 
collect  benefits  totaling  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year,  after  residing  in  this 
country  for  as  little  as  30  days. 

If  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  stop 
this  s*use  of  public  funds,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  a  definition  of  "public  charge" 
be  included  in  the  law.  I  am  aware  that 
the  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  definition 
would  subject  aliens  to  deportation  if 
they  had  to  go  on  public  assistance.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that  it  is  not 
my  intention,  or  do  I  feel  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  any  Member  of  Congress,  to 
call  for  the  deportation  of  any  alien  who 
finds  after  arriving  in  the  United  States 
he  cannot  support  himself.  Rather,  the 
intent  is  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  requests  for  the  admittance  of 
aliens  under  affidavits  of  support. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  more  or  less 
harsh  than  the  original  intent  of  our 
social  security  and  immigration  laws. 
Consequently,  hearings  should  be  held 
on  the  issue  of  what  is  a  public  charge. 
Under  the  current    law,  there  is  ab- 


solutely no  recourse  to  the  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  the  intent  of  the  law. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
amendment  No.  731  to  strengthen  the 
social  security  and  immigration  and  na- 
tionaUty  laws  by  making  the  affidavit  of 
support  legally  binding.  A  persmi  seeking 
to  enter  this  country  should  cmisider 
what  are  his  responsibilities — ndt  only 
how  much  he  can  get.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Percy  will  complete  acticm  taken 
by  the  Finance  Committee  to  close  a 
loophole  in  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  wiiich  costs  Federal  tax- 
payers some  $70  miUion  annually  in  SSI- 
related  payments  tc  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
requires  as  a  condition  of  entry  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  aliens  that  they  have 
a  sponsor,  often  a  close  relative  or  friend, 
who  is  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
of  the  United  States.  This  sponsor  prom- 
ises, as  a  condition  of  granting  an  entry 
visa  to  the  immigrant,  that  the  new  im- 
migrant will  not  become  a  public  charge. 

Under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  an  immigrant  who  becomes  a 
public  charge  within  5  years  of  entry  is 
subject  to  deportation. 

TTie  Social  Security  Act,  however,  per- 
mits a  new  immigrant  to  apply  for  and 
receive  supplemental  security  income 
(SSI)  benefits  30  days  after  arrival  on 
American  shores. 

To  roimd  out  the  loophole,  the  courts — 
partly  in  response  to  the  harsh  deporta- 
tion penalty  provided  in  the  immigra- 
tion statute — have  ruled  that  receipt  of 
SSI  benefits  does  not  constitute  becom- 
ing a  public  charge  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  sponsor's  promise  of  support  is 
nothing  but  a  "moral  obUgation." 

As  a  result,  the  sponsor  by  disavowing 
his  support  agreement  can  shift  respon- 
sibility for  financial  support  of  the  im- 
migrant to  the  taxpayers.  In  effect,  the 
inunigrant  gets  an  "instant  pension." 

This  situation  is  an  affront  to  tax- 
payers. Nor  is  the  situation  fair  to  con- 
scientious sponsors  who  live  up  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  their  promises  of 
support.  And,  it  is  certainly  unfadr  to  all 
inunigrants  who  have  worked  hard  to 
support  themselves  and  their  famihes  as 
substantial  contributing  members  of 
conmiunities  in  every  State. 

In  fact,  columnist  Guy  Wright  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  writes  that — 

Some  of  my  bitterest  maU  on  this  subject 
has  been  from  readers  who  came  to  this 
country  as  immigrants  and  resent  being 
ripped  off. 

The  amendment  Senator  Percy  and  I 
are  offering  to  the  committee  bill  assures 
that  those  immigrants  sponsored  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  financially  able  will  in 
fact  be  supported  by  their  well-to-do 
sponsors. 

The  amendment  also  assures — and  has 
been  modified  to  spell  out  that  assur- 
ance— that  no  (me  who  is  truly  needy 
and  has  been  abandoned  by  his  or  her 
sponsor  will  go  without  assistance.  In- 
stead, the  Government  will  pursue  the 
defaulting  sponsor  while  the  immigrant 
receives  necessary  assistance. 

The  bottom  line  is  the  needy  Immi- 
grant will  receive  SSI  assistance  regard- 
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less.  But  the  financially  able  sponsor  will 
not  be  able  to  hand  off  his  obligation  to 
his  neighbors.  And  all  sponsors  of  new 
immigrants  in  the  future  will  under- 
stand clearly  the  import  of  the  promise 
of  support. 

I  urge  Senate  approval  of  this  sensible 
and  humane  approach  to  a  volatile 
problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATSXJNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Percy  amendment, 
which  would  make  a  sponsor's  aflfldavit 
of  support  in  behalf  of  an  immigrant  an 
enforceable  agreement.  Under  existing 
law  a  sponsor's  affidavit  is  meaningless 
if  the  affldant  refuses  to  support  a  desti- 
tute immigrant  for  any  reascm  whatso- 
ever. To  give  meaning  to  the  affidavit  an 
immigrants  sponsor  should  be  required 
to  keep  those  promises  upon  the  strength 
of  which  the  immigrant  was  admitted  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  wrong  for  a  U.S. 
citizen  to  promise  to  support  an  immi- 
grant and  then  renege,  leaving  the  immi- 
grant homeless  and  penniless  in  a  strange 
land.  The  Percy  amendment  would  pro- 
vide the  legal  enforcement  of  support 
affidavits.  But  the  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  the  affidavit  of  support  will  be 
excused  and  be  rendered  unenforceable 
in  the  event  that  the  sponsor  dies  or  can- 
not provide  support  because  of  circum- 
stances which  were  unforeseeable  when 
the  immigrant  was  admitted. 

The  amendment  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  fraud  upon  the 
American  taxpayer  by  forcing  him  to 
support  a  newly  arrived  immigrant  by 
way  of  public  welfare  assistance  while 
the  sponsor  is  capable  of  providing  the 
promised  support.  The  amendment 
would  not  cause  any  imdue  hardship  on 
either  the  immigrant  or  the  sponsor. 

Then  is  no  better  way  to  provide  for 
the  poor  and  needy,  citizens  and  aliens 
alike,  than  to  make  sure  that  persons 
who  do  not  require  assistance  do  not  re- 
ceive it.  This  approach  is  consistent  with 
the  eflforts  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  fraud  and  abuse  and  to 
make  stire  that  only  those  who  are  most 
in  need  of  public  assistance  receive  such 
benefits. 

As  a  matter  of  soimd  policy,  not  the 
innocent  taxpayer  but  those  sponsors 
who  promised  to  support  an  immigrant 
and  who  are  capable  of  doing  so  should 
be  required  to  provide  that  support.  The 
Percy  amendment  would  bring  about  this 
result  for  a  3-year  period  after  the  immi- 
grant's admission,  while  protecting  any 
alien  whose  sponsor  encounters  unfore- 
seen circiunstances. 


I  urge  adoption  of  the  Percy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dtjr- 
kin),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  f  rwn  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  DuRKnj)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  iTom  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yesis  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  20  Leg.] 
YEAS — 92 


Armstrong 

Hart 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Fackwood 

Bayh 

Hatfleld 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Pressler 

Blden 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

Bosch.wltz 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Sarbanes 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Schwelker 

Chafee 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Church 

Levin 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Long 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Mathias 

Stone 

DeConcInl 

Matsunaga 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McOovem 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

M«tzenbaum 

Wallop 

Exon 

Morgan 

Warner 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Garn 

Muskle 

wmiams 

Qlenn 

Nelson 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Baker 

<3oldwater 

Kennedy 

Cohen 

Gravel 

Young 

Durkln 

Helms 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  (No.  731, 
as  modified)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  tunend- 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  numbered 
745  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson) . 

Mr.  SCHMTTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  amendment 
No.  745. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  that  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

17P    AMZNDMENT   NO.    934 

(Ptirpoee:  To  strike  out  section  403  of  the 
bill  relating  to  use  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  collect  child  support  for  non- 
APDC  fanuiles) 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
SCHMITT ),  for  himself,  Mr.  Domknici,  Mr. 
Laxalt.  and  Mr.  Weicker,  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  ntmibered  934. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  73,  strike  out  lines  16  through 
22. 

Redesignate  sections  404  through  409  as 
sections  403  through  406  respectively. 

On  page  32.  amend  the  table  of  contents 
by  striking  out  "Sec.  403.  Use  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  collect  child  support 
for  non-AFI>C  families."  and  redesignate  sec- 
tions 404  through  409  as  sections  403  through 
408  respectively. 

Mr.  SCHMm.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  has  an  urgent 
need  for  recognition.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  set  aside, 
and  that  I  be  recognized  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  activity  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  bring  the  amendment  up  again. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
consideration  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  but  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
impose  upon  his  efforts.  I  am  prepared 
to  go  forward,  but  the  Senator  was  rec- 
ognized before  me.  I  respect  him  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  await  my  turn. 
I  am  willing  to  go  forward.  However  Uie 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed, I  certainly  will  agree  to.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  I  have  an  urgent 
personal  problem,  as  we  sometimes  do. 
I  am  not  in  that  situation.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  offer  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  believe  this  amendment  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  offer. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  do  think  it  will  pass 
overwhelmingly.  Therefore,  if  I  could 
proceed,  I  will  try  to  limit  the  time  that 
I  use. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  introduced  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, Senator  Domenici,  Senator  Laxalt, 
and  Senator  Weicker,  would,  very  sim- 
ply, delete  section  403  of  the  bill,  entitled 


"Use  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  To  Col- 
lect Child  Support  of  Non-AFDC  Fam- 
ilies." 

Under  present  law,  enacted  in  1975, 
States  are  authorized  to  use  the  Federal 
income  tax  mechanism  for  collecting 
child  support  payments  for  families  re- 
ceiving aid  to  famines  with  dependent 
children,  AFDC  payments.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  would  expand  that  au- 
thority to  include  non-AFDC  child  sup- 
port enforcement  cases  brought  within 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  States. 

Let  me  first  state  that  I  support  the 
efforts  of  State  and  Federal  agencies  in 
collecting  delinquent  child  support  pay- 
ments and  other  delinquent,  truly  de- 
linquent payments  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  instant  case,  the  problem  of 
nmaway  spouses  is  a  serious  one  which 
requires  much  more  attention  by  the  af- 
fected agencies  and  States.  I  tMnk  that 
the  committee  and  I  agree  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  is  real  and 
that  there  is  a  need  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  do  not,  however,  based  on 
the  bill  before  us,  agree  on  how  to  handle 
the  problem. 

It  seems  that  every  time  an  agency  or 
department  these  days  encounters  any 
problems  with  collections  of  debts,  the 
solution  proposed  is  to  let  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  collect  the  debts  for 
them,  in  spite  of  the  institution  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
and  other  potential  remedies. 

This  past  September,  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  remember,  we  debated  about 
a  proposal  in  an  appropriations  bill  to 
have  the  IRS  collect  delinquent  veteran 
and/or  student  loan  accounts.  The  Sen- 
ate, in  its  wisdom,  struck  that  proposal 
from  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  appro- 
priations biU  by  a  vote  of  52  to  38. 

This  year,  the  proposal  before  us  is  to 
expand  an  already  dangerous  precedent, 
of  which  at  that  time  I  was  unaware, 
that  deals  with  the  collection  of  AFDC 
debts.  In  particular,  child  support  pay- 
ments. 

The  Comptroller  General,  an  advocate 
of  the  use  of  IRS  for  collection  of  delin- 
quent debts,  has  stated  that  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  "have  not  been 
aggressive  in  pursuing  collection  (of 
debts) ,"  and  recommended  steps  which 
could  be  implemented  in  the  agencies  to 
increase  collection  deficiencies. 

These  recommendations  have,  for  the 
most  part,  not  been  implemented  and 
Congress  has  not  asked  various  agencies 
why  they  have  not  been  implemented. 
We  are,  however,  quick  to  propose  the 
IRS  to  collect  debts. 

In  1978,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
95-452  which  created  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  various  departments 
and  agencies  whose  function  is  "to 
promote  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
and  to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  programs  administered  by 
each  agency."  It  appears  that  it  is  with- 
in both  the  jurisdiction  and  responsibili- 
ty of  Inspectors  General  to  follow  up  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  GAO  with 
respect  to  debt  collection  and  to  make 
certain  that  debts  owed  to  that  particu- 


lar department  or  agency  are  being  ef- 
fectively collected. 

It  is  my  impression,  at  least  at  this 
early  date  in  the  use  of  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral, that  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Congress  to  adequate- 
ly direct  the  Inspectors  Generals  to 
tighten  debt  collection  procedures  in 
their  respective  agencies. 

We  have  heard  so  much  around  here 
about  the  money  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  failure  of  agencies 
to  collect  some  of  the  debts  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  figures  are  disturbing,  but 
we  should  be  very  careful  in  looking  at 
what  the  agencies  are  actually  doing 
about  trying  to  collect  delinquent  debts, 
before  we  look  to  a  panacea,  and  par- 
ticularly the  siren  song  of  IRS.  It  makes 
a  great  deal  more  sense  to  use  exist- 
ing mechanisms  which  are  available  to 
us  and  to  the  agencies  than  to,  at  this 
time,  bring  the  IRS  more  massively  In- 
to debt  collection  rather  than  tax  col- 
lection. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  also  has 
the  option  to  allow  agencies  to  turn  to 
commercial  debt  collection  agencies.  On 
the  Senate  Calendar  right  now  is  a  bill, 
S.  1518,  which  would  allow  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  utilize  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  for  certain  debt  collec- 
tion purposes.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  some  agencies  already  have  this 
authority  and  that  it  has  worked  out 
very  well. 

The  issue  before  us  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  nature.  First  of  all,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  any  money  owed  to  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  talking 
about  money  owed  to  an  individual  by 
another  individual,  established  under 
court  action.  Because  child  support  pay- 
ments are  ordered  by  the  court  and  in 
their  absence  the  taxpayers  will  be  forced 
to  supply  assistance,  the  Government  is 
indirectly  involved.  It  seems  that  there  is 
an  appropriate  concern  for  the  Govern- 
ment but  not  in  the  manner  which  we 
are  proposing  here  in  this  bill. 

Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  this 
provision  in  the  bill  is  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  law  which  permits  the 
IRS  to  add  the  debt  as  a  tax  liability.  It 
is  further  argued  that  there  is  really  no 
distinction  between  AFDC  and  non- 
AFDC  recipients.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  point.  The  opinion  of  this  Senator  is 
that  we  made  a  serious  mistake  in  1975 
and  we  should  not  continue  that  mistake 
by  expanding  this  program.  What  the 
Congress  should  do  is  consider  the  repeal 
of  the  1975  provision.  However,  let  us  at 
least  prevent  its  expansion  imder  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  created  as  a  tax-collecting 
agency  and  not  a  debt-collecting  agency. 
To  expand  this  role  is  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, as  the  debate  last  year  indicated 
when  dealing  with  IRS  debt  collection  of 
delinquent  student  loans. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  become  a  very 
expensive  experimrait.  The  IRS  collects 
about  90  percent  of  Federal  revenues. 
Taxpayers  voluntarily  determine  that 
they  owe  more  than  97  percent  of  this 
total  and  pay  it,  largely  through  with- 
holding, without  any  direct  IRS  enforce- 
ment action.  The  withholding  system 


makes  it  possible  for  the  IRS  to  ctrilect 
tax  revenue  at  the  inexpensive  cost  of 
about  50  cents  per  $100  collected. 

In  a  letter  to  me  in  September,  Com- 
missioner Jerome  Kurtz  of  the  IRS 
stated: 

If  taxpayers  react  to  the  idea  of  IBS  be- 
coming the  Nation's  smaU  debt  collector  by 
adjusting  their  tax  withholding  as  much  as 
1  percent,  the  initial  loes  of  Federal  taxes 
volimtarily  paid  would  be  94  or  $5  bUUon. 
We  are  seriously  ooncemed  about  the  rlaka 
to  which  a  National  non-tax  debt  ccdlectlon 
program  would  expose  the  withholding  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  would  ignore 
Commissioner  Kurtz'  remarks  at  our 
peril. 

The  pr(H)onents  of  this  provision  in 
the  bill  will  argue  that  this  loss  of  tax 
revenue  has  not  occurred  since  enact- 
ment of  the  program.  The  fact  is.  one.  It 
is  too  soon  to  see  the  effects,  and  two,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report:  "This 
provision  for  using  the  IRS  in  child  sup- 
port collections  has  been  used  very  spar- 
ingly by  the  States." 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  according  to 
my  research,  the  IRS  acted  on  only  17 
cases  in  6  States,  for  a  total  collecti(» 
of  $15,000. 

The  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
would  bring  all  persons  subject  to  child 
support  payments  under  the  reach  ol 
this  IRS  authority  whether  they  were,  in 
fact,  economically  destitute  or  not. 

When  the  provision  as  in  the  bill  be- 
comes more  visible  through  increased 
use,  I  think  we  shall  start  seeing  the 
effects  of  tax  collection  on  increased 
withholding  by  the  American  people. 

The  major  concern  of  this  Senator  is 
the  threat  to  the  rights  privacy  of  In- 
dividuals. Again,  even  the  IRS  has  con- 
cerns about  the  privacy  of  individuals. 
In  that  same  letter,  CommissIcMier  Kurtz 
wrote  that  serious  questions  are  raised 
by  the  use  of  tax  information  and  the 
tax  administration  systnn  for  nontax 
purposes.  Any  controversy  between  the 
te  .payer  and  the  agency  would  put  the 
IRb  "in  an  awkward  position.  To  main- 
tain taxpayer  privacy  and  to  prevent 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  tax  informa- 
tion, ms  would  be  burdened  with  deed- 
ing with  the  taxpayer  in  attempting  to 
resolve  the  controversy  between  the  tax- 
payer and  the  agency  owed  the  debt — 
without  the  authcnlty  to  resolve  the 
matter." 

Conunissioner  Kiutz  went  on  to  write: 

Additionally,  we  question  whether  the 
Inter-eigency  use  of  personal  financial  data 
on  citizens  would  adequately  recognize  con- 
cerns about  citizen  privacy  in  the  use  of 
data  processing  technology. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  specifi- 
cally dealt  with  eliminating  the  abuses 
of  the  IRS  and  their  authority,  espe- 
cially tmder  political  pressure.  Now  we 
are  turning  the  clock  back  and  telling 
the  IRS  to  divulge  information  to  vari- 
ous agencies  that  need  it  for  debt  collec- 
tion. This  Is  the  bottom  line.  Not  only 
is  this  opening  the  door  to  abuse  but  It 
will  surely  undermine  the  confidence  of 
our  citizens  In  the  confidentiality  of  any 
information  provided  to  the  IRS. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  hor- 
ror stories  of  IRS  agents  abusing  their 
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authority.  Unfortunately,  many  are  true. 
Hu'dly  a  year  passes  without  some  con- 
gressional act  Umiting  scune  activity  of 
the  IRS  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
congressional  intent.  Last  year  it  was 
the  taxing  of  private  schools.  At  other 
times,  it  took  report  language  to  remind 
the  IRS  that  taxpayers  have  certain 
rights  and  are  entitled  to  due  process. 

Here  we  are,  proposing  now  to  extend 
the  authority  and  the  power  of  the  IRS 
in  an  area  in  which  they  just  do  not  be- 
long. It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  this 
Senator  and  I  hope  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  the  Senate. 

Jilr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  take. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  The  Finance  Committee  has 
been  concerned  for  many,  many  years 
about  the  fact  that  many  people  who 
father  children  abandon  them,  leave 
them,  flee.  The  children  become  recipi- 
ents of  welfare  and  the  taxpayers  have 
to  support  them.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee tried  to  correct  this  problem  and  they 
did  take  action  to  correct  it. 

We  provided  that  when  an  individual 
abandoned  his  family,  abandoned  his 
children,  fled  the  State,  concealed  him- 
self— hid — the  State  could  file  a  proce- 
diu-e  and  ask  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  help  locate  him  and  help  col- 
lect the  money  owed  for  support.  That 
program.  Mr.  President,  is  working  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Welfare  rolls  have  been 
going  down  and  people  have  been  re- 
quired to  support  their  children. 

Many  articles  have  appeared  endors- 
ing It.  It  has  saved  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Wel- 
fare rolls  have  declined. 

The  Finance  Committee  took  another 
step.  We  decided  that,  in  addition  to  try- 
ing to  prevent  people  from  fleeing  and 
forcing  their  children  to  go  on  welfare, 
we  would  try  to  keep  them  off  welfare. 
My  amendment  is  the  next  logical  step. 
It  also  would  permit  States — not  indi- 
viduals. States — to  come  in  and  ask  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  help  locate 
a  parent  that  had  abandoned  his  family 
and  is  not  supporting  his  wife,  not  sup- 
porting his  children.  Then  tlie  IRS  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  State  in  collecting 
delinquent  payments  that  had  been  or- 
dered by  a  State  court  but  which  the 
State  was  unable  to  collect. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  It  does  not  have  a  single  thing  to  do 
with  the  secrecy  of  tax  returns;  it  does 
not  have  a  single  thing  to  do  with  using 
IRS  as  a  coUection  agency  for  private 
debt.  Private  debt  is  not  involved  here. 
The  action  of  a  State  is  involved  here, 
and  if  States  cannot  get  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  enforcing 
their  decrees,  something  is  basically 
wrong  with  our  Federal  Establishment. 

Ours  is  supposed  to  be  a  nation  where 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  each 
other.  This  amendmrat,  Mr.  President, 
is  sorely  needed,  because  if  we  are  going 
to  try  to  keep  our  families  together  we 
need  to  nm  down  and  catch  these  people 
who  sire  these  children,  father  them. 


abandon  them,  and  neglect  them,  who 
hide;  and  now,  when  the  State  comes  in 
and  requests  the  IRS  to  do  something 
about  it,  we  want  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government — to  wit,  IRS — in 
trying  to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  not  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  communica- 
tion from  a  highly  resi)ected  individual. 
Dr.  Larry  Woodworth,  whom  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate  knew.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
passed  on.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  be- 
fore that  chief  counsel  on  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  I  read 
from  his  letter  dated  December  7,  1977: 

We  have  no  objection  to  extending  the 
section  6305  collection  authority  In  non- 
AFDC  cases. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
private  debt  collection  matter.  This  is  to 
aid  the  States,  under  due  process  of 
State  law,  to  enforce  a  decree  against  a 
man  who  has  fled  and  abandoned  his 
wife,  abandoned  his  children,  and  left 
them  as  objects  of  charity  or  for  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  when  they  go  on  the 
AFDC  rolls. 

Mr.  LONG.  WIU  the  SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  we  have  managed  to  prevail 
upon  the  IRS  to  cooperate  in  a  program 
that  is  now  bringing  in  about  $500  mil- 
lion to  reduce  welfare  by  making  run- 
away fathers  contribute  something  to 
their  children  right  now,  and  that  the 
IRS  was  very  reluctant  to  go  along  with 
that,  and  the  committee  had  to  persevere 
through  the  years  to  get  that  program 
enacted? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  distinguished 
chairman  is  entirely  correct.  When  this 
was  first  proposed.  IRS  was  opposed  to 
it.  But  since  1975.  the  States  have  col- 
lected $3.9  billion  in  AFDC  and  non- 
AFDC  child  support.  It  has  saved  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  pro- 
vision we  are  discussing  here  is  not  a 
situation  where  a  private  litigant  can  call 
upon  the  IRS?  It  would  be  a  case  where 
a  State  government  is  doing  what  it  can 
to  help  some  mother  look  after  her  child, 
and  that  father,  for  all  we  know,  might 
be  in  the  70-percent  tax  bracket,  remar- 
ried to  someone  who  might  be  making  as 
much  money  as  he  is  making.  He  refused 
to  pay  for  his  children,  then  moved 
somewhere  where  they  have  some  local 
influence,  perhaps  on  his  side,  perhaps 
on  her  side,  and  the  State  cannot  get  the 
local  district  attorney  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

If  they  abandon  a  child — say,  for 
example,  in  Maryland — and  the  wife  does 
not  want  to  apply  for  welfare,  she  wants 
to  do  something  for  her  children  and  does 
not  want  to  suffer  in  silence,  when  the 
State  of  Maryland,  for  example,  tries  to 
help  that  little  mother  get  something  for 
her  children,  why  should  not  the  IRS 
cooperate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect and  I  agree  with  him  enthusiastically 
and  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  well  knows 


that  when  Uncle  Sam  is  owed  some 
money,  IRS  has  more  capability  than 
anybody  on  Earth  to  get  that  money. 
That  is  one  thing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  best  at,  extracting  money  from 
people.  When  you  have  these  little  chil- 
dren whose  mother  does  not  want  to  go 
on  welfare,  and  does  not  belong  chi  wel- 
fare, the  father  is  well  able  to  support 
those  children,  why  should  not  IRS  co- 
operate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Particularly  when 
the  State  comes  in  to  aid  this  abandcmed 
mother  and  her  abandoned  children  and 
takes  up  that  matter  and  asks  for  Fed- 
eral action,  because  IRS  cannot  get  in- 
volved until  the  State  comes  along.  The 
State  has  to  be  involved.  When  the  State 
comes  to  the  aid  of  that  welfare  mother, 
then  only,  and  not  imtil  then,  can  IRS 
get  involved. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  has  made  a  very  flne  suggestion. 
The  conunittee  agreed  with  him  unani- 
mously about  this  matter.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  shall  save 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  once 
we  get  this  thing  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
just  the  thing  to  do  to  support  your  chil- 
dren if  you  are  able  to  do  so.  What  costs 
this  Government  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, actually  many  billions  of  dollars, 
is  these  braggarts  going  around  the  bar- 
rooms or  places  where  men  congregate, 
bragging  how  they  escape  doing  their 
duty  to  their  children  and  the  mother  of 
those  children.  It  makes  people  think 
they  can  get  away  with  it.  What  the 
Senator  is  seeking  to  do  is  say  that,  when 
the  State  has  done  everything  it  can  to 
help  that  mother  and  her  children,  the 
Federal  Government  must  cooperate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  two  Senators,  one  from 
Louisiana  and  one  from  Georgia,  in  de- 
scribing the  problem.  I  agree  completely 
with  their  analysis  of  the  problem.  What 
I  do  not  agree  with  is  their  proposed  solu- 
tion. There  are  other  solutions. 

I  think  both  Senators  would  admit 
that  the  IRS  is  not  the  only  solution  to 
every  problem  faced  by  this  Government 
in  the  collection  of  money.  They  collect 
money  very  well,  perhaps  too  well.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana:  They  are  an  excellent 
agency  in  collecting  money.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  give  them  too  much  authority 
to  collect  money.  The  question  is,  do  we, 
philosophically,  want  the  IRS  to  move 
progressively  into  being  a  debt  collection 
agency  as  well  as  a  tax  collection  agency? 
It  is  my  philosophical  position  that  we 
should  not.  We  should  find  an  alterna- 
tive means  to  collect  these  debts. 

They  should  be  collected.  I  agree  with 
all  the  statements  made  about  the  posi- 
tion that  mothers  find  themselves  in. 
But  do  not  put  the  IRS  any  farther  into 
this  thing  than  they  are  already. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  he  is 
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in  favor  of  the  existing  law  that  IRS 
would  be  used  when  the  State  is  re- 
questing action  when  the  fugitive  father 
has  children  on  the  State  AFDC  rolls? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  No.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  IRS  being  a  debt  collection 
agency. 

I  am  not  trying  at  this  time  to  amend 
the  basic  law,  just  to  try  to  prevent  its 
expansion. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  analysis  of 
the  problem,  but  not  the  solution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  Senator  op- 
posed to  existing  law  where  the  IRS  can 
help  the  State  collect  money  from  a  fu- 
gitive father  when  they  are  on  the  wel- 
fare roUs?    

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes.  I  think  there  are 
other  solutions.  Not  to  collecting  it,  but 
to  the  IRS  becoming  a  debt  collection 
agency. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting law  as  well  as  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes.  The  Senator  has 
analyzed  my  position  correctly. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  the  floor  and  he  yielded 
to  me.  

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  are  col- 
lecting right  now  $500  million  a  year 
where  the  family  is  on  welfare.  Does  the 
Senator  oppose  that? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  I  have  made 
myself  very  clear.  My  opposition  is  phil- 
osophical to  the  IRS  being  a  debt  col- 
lection agency. 

I  am  not  asking  at  this  point,  I  may 
never  ask,  that  we  roll  back  the  law.  I 
am  not  sure  it  is  possible.  But  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  Ls  possible,  based  on  last 
September's  vote  in  the  Senate  and, 
hopefully,  on  this  vote,  to  prevent  an 
expansion  of  the  IRS  into  a  debt-collec- 
tion agency. 

They  have  had  second  thoughts  about 
it.  They  said  last  September  very  spe- 
cifically they  did  not  want  to  get  into 
small  debt  collection  with  respect  to 
student  loans,  or  anything  else. 

It  is  my  clear  impression  that  could 
be  extended  into  this  kind  of  debt  col- 
lection. It  just  is  not  appropriate  for 
us  to  impose  the  IRS  on  the  citizenry 
for  any  kind  of  debt  collection,  and  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  us  to  jeopardize  the 
voluntary  nature  of  our  tax  structure 
by  a  debt  collection  activity. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  significant 
amount  of  IRS  debt  collection  activity, 
the  potential  debtors  almost  certainly 
will  begin  to  voluntarily  withhold  more 
of  their  taxes,  and  that  would  be  a  very 
serious  consequence  in  what  should  be 
a  voluntary  tax  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  U  the  Senator  will  yield, 
it  seems  to  me  those  who  are  opposed 
to  using  the  IRS  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion and  participate  in  an  effort  to  make 
fathers  contribute  to  their  children  have, 
over  a  period  of  time,  pretty  well  thrown 
in  the  towel  and  agreed  that  this  is  a 
good  program,  to  make  fathers  con- 
tribute something  to  their  children. 

We  were  not  getting  anywhere  vmtil 
we  made  the  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipate. At  first,  the  IRS  did  not  want 


to  tell  us  where  the  fathers  were.  We 
had  to  pass  a  special  law  to  make  them 
do  that. 

So  by  making  those  in  the  Federal 
Government  participate  and  cooperate, 
we  made  a  lot  of  headway  in  making 
the  fathers  do  something  for  their  chil- 
dren rather  than  leave  them  suffering, 
or  on  welfare,  or  needing  to  go  on  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  the  Senator 
agrees  that  everything  we  did  in  the  past 
might  not  have  been  right. 

In  this  case,  I  think  we  could  have 
foimd,  and  may  someday  find,  a  better 
solution  to  the  problem. 

My  concern  is  the  integrity  of  the  tax 
system.  It  is  bad  enough  that  people 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  they  do.  But  it 
is  clear  We  must  have  a  system  based  on 
voluntary  complismce. 

What  we  are  headed  toward,  because 
of  efforts  like  this  and  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  taxes  in  this  coimtry,  is  a 
nonvoluntary  tax  system.  That.  I  think, 
is  something  this  country  can  ill  afford 
to  have,  a  nonvoluntary  tax  system.  A 
negotiated  tax  system  is  already  creep- 
ing into  major  parts  of  our  econcxny. 

It  wiU  cost  us  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  money  in  revenue  if  we  end 
up  in  that  position. 

This  is  just  a  further  push  in  the 
direction  of  a  nonvolimtary  tax  system, 
a  negotiated  tax  system,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  need  that  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  before  the 
Senate  on  this  amendment  is  the  role  of 
the  IRS.  Is  it  a  tax  collector  or  a  debt 
collector? 

If  we  need  a  debt  collection  agency,  let 
us  talk  about  it.  But  let  us  not  jec4}ard- 
ize  the  voluntary  system  of  tax  pay- 
ments in  this  country  by  having  the  IRS 
become  a  debt  collector. 

We  should  face  that  question  directly 
and  not  through  the  back  door  as  is  now 
being  done  with  the  AFDC  provisions  and 
would  be  further  expanded  under  the 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

In  a  sense,  the  nose  of  the  IRS  camel 
is  imder  the  tent  and  the  camel  is  trying 
to  get  In.  I  would  like  to  bat  that  nose 
a  bit  with  a  2  by  4. 

I  hope  we  can  agree  we  should  keep 
it  out  of  debt  collection,  but  we  should 
also  conunit  ourselves  to  finding  ways  in 
which  debts  can  be  collected. 

As  a  matt^  of  fact.  I  think  that  was 
one  of  the  principal  forces  behind  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  that  created 
the  inspectors  general.  That  is  what  they 
should  be  doing,  creating  within  the 
agencies  the  kind  of  environment  in 
which  these  debts  are  collected,  without 
resorting  to  the  IRS. 

It  is  a  very  dangerous  area,  without 
adequate  philosophical  debate,  and  that 
is  what  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize, also. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if 
my  colleagues  are  finished. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  desire  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  long  enough  to  make  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 


the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  not 
be  turned  into  a  debt-collection  agency 
with  freewheeling  powers  which  threat- 
en the  rights  of  individuals.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  the  very  limited  but  ef- 
fective use  of  the  IRS  to  collect  child 
support  pasmients  should  be  halted. 

It  is  true  that  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  opposed  this  duty  originally, 
but  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  drafting  legislation 
to  meet  the  concerns  of  the  Department 
when  this  program  was  originally  put 
in  place.  The  IRS  has  not  been  used  to 
collect  child  support  i>asrments  very 
often,  but  the  authority  to  use  the  IRS 
when  necessary  is  very  important. 

This  program  has  already  been  ex- 
tended to  non-AFDC  families  in  the  past, 
but  the  authority  has  not  beai  made 
permanent.  The  non-APDC  authority 
was  not  allowed  to  lapse  because  of  the 
objections  of  the  Treasury  Department 
or  anyone  else,  however,  but  only  because 
the  press  of  legislative  business  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress  caused  a  lack 
of  action  on  a  number  of  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  child  support,  AFDC  and 
social  services  programs.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  specifically  stated  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  extending  the  child  suj^xni 
collection  authority  to  non-AFDC  cases. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  first  and 
most  Important  duty  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  to  collect  taxes,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  more  appropri- 
ate agency  to  collect  other  debts  owed 
to  society  which  can  help  ease  the  tax 
burden  of  those  who  do  meet  their  ob- 
ligations willingly.  Therefore,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  oppose  it  as  well. 

(Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair  ) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  the  IRS 
has  already  done  exactly  this.  The  IRS 
is  cooperating  with  the  States  to  help 
them  nm  down  a  man  who  abandons 
his  wife  and  his  children  and.  when  re- 
quested by  the  State,  to  collect  support 
payments  when  the  children  are  on 
welfare. 

All  this  committee  bill  would  do  would 
be  to  extend  that  to  help  the  States  en- 
force decrees  that  have  become  State 
judgments,  when  the  man  has  fled  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  concealed  him- 
self, and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
court  order  and  the  State  law. 

If  we  cannot  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment working  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  enforce  decrees,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  ought  to  do,  Mr.  President. 

If  I  remember  my  constitutional  law, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  that  all  States  shall  give  full  force 
and  credit  to  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
of  every  other  State. 

If  the  Constitution  means  what  it  says 
in  giving  full  force  and  credit  to  the 
judgments  of  the  courts  of  the  States, 
why  should  the  IRS  not  come  in,  when 
a  State  says,  "Well,  Mr.  IRS.  help  us 
locate  this  man  and  collect  the  supjMrt 
from  him." 

The  man  has  fled,  concealed  himself, 
and  will  not  pay  a  judgment  of  the  State 
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of  New  Mexico,  or  Louisiana,  or  Georgia, 
or  Kansas.  Why  not  help  the  States  track 
him  down  and  make  him  support  the 
wife  he  abandoned,  the  children  be 
abandoned,  in  order  that  that  wife  EUid 
children  will  not  become  recipients  of 
welfare,  rather  than  force  the  taxpayers 
of  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  or 
Kansas  to  have  to  step  in  his  shoes  and 
support  that  fsunily. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  That 
is  what  my  amendment  does. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  will  tell  him  what  is  wrong  with 
it. 

It  ignores  the  basic  problem  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  raising.  The 
problem  is  whether  the  IRS  ought  to  do 
this,  or  some  other  agency. 

The  IRS  is  a  tax  collection  agency.  It 
has  to  stay  that  or  we  are  going  to  lose 
the  benefits  of  a  voliuitary  system. 
That  is  the  fear  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  The  Senate  agreed  with  me 
last  fall,  in  September,  and  I  hope  it  will 
agree  with  me  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  argument 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  IRS  is  not 
a  debt-collecting  agency.  Any  time  some- 
one fails  to  pay  his  taxes,  he  owes  a  debt 
to  the  United  States.  At  that  point,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  IRS  to  collect  the 
debt,  and  they  are  very  good  at  it.  They 
will  put  you  in  the  penitentiary,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  you  pay  that 
money.  They  are  so  good  at  it  that  they 
should  help  this  woman  and  her  children. 
Make  poppa  pay  for  their  support.  The 
IRS  knows  where  to  find  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  asking  that 
the  IRS  initiate  the  charge.  All  we  are 
saying  is  that  when  a  State  does  every- 
thing it  can  to  help  that  mother  and 
those  children  so  that  they  can  be  sup- 
ported in  dignity,  as  they  have  a  right  to 
be  supported  by  the  parent,  at  that  point 
the  Federal  Government  should  cooper- 
ate and  help.  It  seems  reasonable  to  this 
Senator.         

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  President,  those 
little  women  and  little  children  will  have 
the  C3rOvemment's  help  in  finding  the 
spouses  and  collecting  the  money  from 
them,  and  the  agencies  are  in  place  to  do 
that,  and  it  does  not  have  to  be  the  IRS. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  to  agree 
with  that.  It  just  does  not  have  to  be  the 
IRS. 

The  IRS,  in  spite  of  the  Senator's 
semantics,  is  a  tax  collection  agency.  If 
there  is  nonpayment  of  taxes,  it  is  still  a 
tax.  You  can  call  it  a  debt,  if  you  wish. 
Call  it  a  debt,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  once  gave  us  the  bene- 
fit of.  You  can  call  it  anything  you  want, 
but  it  is  still  a  tax;  it  is  not  a  debt. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  with  great  interest,  and  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
mention  from  time  to  time  an  alterna- 
tive agency  or  an  alternative  method  he 
has  in  mind  for  the  collection  of  these 
moneys.  Will  he  tell  me  where  he  would 
suggest  placing  this? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  First,  the  basic  respon- 
sibility will  be  with  the  agency  imder 
which  the  program  is  administered. 


The  inspectors  general  were  created  in 
order  to  see  that  agencies  carried  out 
their  fimctions,  to  minimize  fraud  and 
abuse  of  their  programs.  This  is  a  form 
of  fraud  and  abuse  of  their  programs. 

First,  I  would  like  to  see  us  insist 
that  the  inspectors  general  who  are 
within  the  given  agency  do  the  job  they 
are  supposed  to  be  doing.  Or,  as  a  sup- 
plement, as  I  indicated,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  now  working  at  this,  and 
there  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate  to  give 
it  the  authority  to  use  private  collec- 
tion agencies  as  part  of  this  function. 

There  are  other  possibilities,  besides 
the  IRS.  My  concern  has  to  do  with  the 
IRS  becoming  something  other  than  a 
tax-collecting  agency  and  beginning  to 
erode  the  voluntary  nature  of  our  tax 
system. 

In  addition,  there  are  real  questions 
about  the  Privacy  Act  and  the  IRS  pro- 
viding agencies  with  information  they 
would  have.  There  are  real  questions  as 
to  due  process  in  some  instances  of  this 
kind.  I  do  not  think  the  IRS  should  be 
a  collection  agency. 

I  am  not  at  all  arguing  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  that  we  must  do  a 
better  job  than  we  have  done.  I  am 
raising  the  philosophical  issue  of  what 
the  function  of  the  IRS  is  in  this  Na- 
tion and  what  the  value  is  of  the  vol- 
untary tax  system,  not  that  we  should 
not  try  to  collect  the  money. 

Mr.  STEWART.  When  the  Senator 
talks  about  using  a  private  collection 
agency,  is  he  making  that  suggestion  to 
enforce  a  State  court  decree?  Is  he  talk- 
ing about  that? 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  STEWART.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  using  a  private  collection 
agency  in  aiding  or  assisting  a  State 
court  decree? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  This  is  now  being  ex- 
amined by  the  Veterans  Administration 
as  a  potential  way  of  collecting  debts 
owed  to  it.  It  is  under  contract  to  the 
Federal  agency. 

It  is  not  my  understanding  that  there 
would  be  anything  illegal  about  private 
debt-collection  agencies,  under  contract, 
collecting  funds  for  either  the  States  or 
the  agencies  under  which  they  fall.  Ob- 
viously, that  is  something  that  will  have 
to  be  examined. 

My  point  is  that  we  have  not  looked 
at  the  alternatives  to  the  IRS.  We  im- 
mediately tiu-n  to  the  IRS  as  a  collec- 
tion agency.  I  do  not  think  that  is  right. 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
our  tax  system. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  read  this; 

No  amount  may  be  certified  for  collection 
under  this  subsection  except  the  amount  of 
the  delinquency  under  a  court  order  for 
support  and  upon  a  showing  by  the  State 
that  such  State  has  made  diligent  and  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  collect  such  amounts  uti- 
lizing Its  own  coUectlon  mechanisms,  and 


upon  an  agreement  that  the  State  will  re- 
imburse— 

The  State  will  pay  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  it — 
the  United  States  for  any  costs  involved  In 
making  the  collection. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  costing  us  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  must  assess  on  tax- 
payers to  support  these  little  children 
where  the  father  walks  off  and  leaves 
them.  Some  of  these  families,  to  be  sure, 
are  not  on  welfare.  Those  we  are  talking 
about  right  now  are  not.  and  we  do  not 
want  them  to  go  on  welfare.  We  do  not 
want  to  force  an  honorable,  decent 
woman  to  go  in  and  apply  for  welfare 
when  that  father  is  well  able  to  support 
those  children.  She  should  not  even  be 
eligible  for  welfare,  because  she  should 
be  able  to  obtain  support  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  her  children. 

Down  through  the  years,  we  had  to 
fight  to  make  the  IRS  even  tell  where 
those  fathers  were,  when  the  IRS  had 
the  information  and  knew  where  to  find 
them.  We  managed  to  win  that.  Then 
one  agency  and  another  did  not  want  to 
be  bothered.  We  had  to  overcome  that, 
and  in  doing  so,  we  are  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $500  million  a  year  in  im- 
necessary  welfare  costs.  That  is  just  a 
beginning. 

We  can  save  this  Government  billions 
of  dollars  by  fixing  it  so  that  people 
cannot  escape  their  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren. Why  should  not  the  IRS,  which 
has  the  information,  tell  the  State  where 
the  fellow  is?  Why  should  not  the  IRS, 
when  the  State  has  done  everything  it 
can  to  try  to  collect  support  for  the  chil- 
dren, cooperate  and  help  to  collect  that 
money? 

We  are  doing  that  with  regard  to  the 
welfare  cases.  If  you  want  it  to  work,  you 
will  fix  it  so  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do  to 
support  your  children. 

When  people  thumb  their  noses  at 
their  own  children  and  at  the  mothers  of 
those  children,  and  when  the  local  and 
State  governments  are  trying  to  help 
those  families,  we  should  not  require 
those  mothers  and  little  children  to  suf- 
fer in  silence.  When  the  State  wants  to 
help  them,  the  Federal  Government 
should  cooperate. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  existing 
debt-collection  efforts  relative  to  AFDC 
recipients  are  not  particularly  over- 
whelming. In  1978,  as  I  indicated,  there 
were  17  cases,  and  the  total  amount  in- 
volved was  $15,000. 

I  also  remind  my  colleagues  that 
where  the  IRS  creates  voluntary  com- 
pliance through  fear — fear  of  an  audit, 
fear  of  being  caught  and  not  paying  your 
taxes — this  debt  collection  would  oper- 
ate in  reverse.  The  fear  would  be  that  the 
IRS  would  begin  to  attach  any  resources, 
and  withholding  would  decrease.  That  is 
the  concern  of  the  IRS. 

We  would  begin  to  see,  if  we  continued 
to  erode  this  system  by  putting  more 
debt  collection  in  the  hands  of  the  IRS, 
an  erosion  of  the  voluntary  system. 
As  I  indicated,  a  1 -percent  decrease  in 
voluntary  withholding  would  result  in  $4. 
$5,  or  $6  billion  less  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  would  have  to  be 
collected  in  other  ways. 
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I  hope  my  colleagues  realize  that  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  is  not  a  vote 
relative  to  whether  we  should  collect  the 
payments  or  not  but  whether  the  IRS 
should  be  put  further  into  the  business 
of  collecting  debts  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  other  and  better 
ways  to  do  it.  We  must  be  willing  to  ex- 
amine those  ways  and  to  put  them  into 
place,  without  violating  the  tax  system 
of  this  country  or  violating  the  rights  to 
due  process  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  about  30  seconds. 

Every  provision  of  privacy  and  due 
process  in  the  code  is  preserved  by  this 
amendment. 

It  will  not  add  one  additional  Federal 
employee  to  IRS.  All  it  does  is  call  on 
IRS  to  carry  out  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  full  faith  and  credit  will  be 
granted  to  the  decree  of  every  State  in 
this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufiQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

On  the  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yoiwo)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  21  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


Armstrong 

Hayakawa 

Rlegle 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Btden 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Bradley 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Warner 

Oam 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Hatch 

McClure 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

NAYS— 66 

Baucus 

Cannon 

Eagleton 

Bellmon 

Chafee 

Exon 

Bentsen 

Chiles 

Pord 

Boren 

Church 

Olenn 

BoBchwltz 

Cochran 

Hart 

Bumpers 

Cranston 

Heflln 

Burdlck 

Culver 

Heinz 

Byrd, 

DeConclnl 

Helms 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Dole 

HoUlngs 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  OurUn 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

M\i8kle 

Schwelker 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Simpson 

Javiu 

Nunn 

Stennls 

Johnston 

Packwooci 

Stewart 

Levin 

Pell 

Stone 

Long 

Percy 

Talmadge 

Magnuson 

Pressler 

Thurmond 

Matsunaga 

Proxmlre 

Tower 

McGovern 

Randolph 

Tsongas 

Melcher 

Rlblcoff 

WUlUms 

Metzenbaum 

Roth 

Zorlnsky 

Morgan 

Sarbanes 

Moynlhan 

Sasser 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

Cohen 

Gravel 

Young 

So  Mr.  ScHMiTT's  amendment  (UP 
No.  934)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMEKT    NO.    745,    AS    MODITIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  . 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  , 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Huddleston,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  74&.  as  modified. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  lonsmi- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    93S 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  maximum,  level  of 
family  benefits) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  an  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzxnbaum)  . 
for  himself,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Wn.LiAMs, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr.  Weicker, 
and  Mr.  Eagleton,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  935. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  34,  strike  lines  4  throuRh  II  (in- 
clusive)    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof    the 
following  : 

"Any  reduction  in  this  subsection  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable,  shall  be  re- 
duced or  further  reduced  (before  the  appU- 
cation  of  section  224)  so  as  not  to  exceed 
100  percent  of  such  individual's  average 
indexed  monthly  earnings  (or  100  percent 
of  his  primary  Insurance  amount.  If  larger) ." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  and 
that  the  5  minutes  not  be  charged  against 
the  consideration  of  this  amendment, 
either  against  the  proponents  or  op- 
ponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  kind 
enough  to  make  it  about  8  minutes,  in 
view  of  replies  that  others  may  make. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

the  need  for  REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION  TO 
CLARIPT  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  SOCIAL  SECinUTT 
"EARNINGS  TEST" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senate  has  under  consideration  the 
pending  social  security  disability  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  3236).  I  would  like  to  address 
the  need  for  prompt  Senate  action  on 
legislation  to  remedy  certain  unan- 
ticipated and  unintended  problems  that 
have  arisen  from  application  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  social  security 
earnings  test  by  the  1977  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments.  As  a  result  of 
unforeseen  effects  of  the  1977  amend- 
ments, thousands  of  retired  persons  have 
suffered  a  loss  or  drastic  reduction  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  and  many  others 
who  are  planning  to  retire  in  the  near 
future  also  face  the  possibility  of  sub- 
stantially lower  retirement  incomes,  if 
corrective  legislative  action  is  not  soon 
forthcoming. 

One  of  the  unintentional  ramifications 
of  the  1977  Amendments  that  has  great- 
ly concerned  me  and  many  of  my  con- 
stituents is  the  treatment  of  income 
earned  for  services  rendered  by  self-em- 
ployed persons  prior  to  retirement,  but 
actually  received  by  them  after  they  re- 
tire and  apply  for  old  age  insurance  bene- 
fits. For  example,  many  self-employed 
insurance  agents  receive  renewal  com- 
missions during  their  retirement  years 
on  policies  sold  by  them  before  retire- 
ment; farmers  often  are  paid,  after  the 
time  when  they  began  drawing  social 
security,  for  crops  and  livestock  raised 
prior  to  retirement;  members  of  partner- 
ships, including  attorneys,  accountants, 
and  other  professionals,  customarily  are 
paid  after  retirement  for  services  ren- 
dered before  retirement  and  for  capital 
contributed  to  the  partnership. 

Before  the  1977  amendments  to  the  so- 
cial security  earnings  test,  the  receipt  of 
such  deferred  income  after  retirement 
by  formerly  self-employed  persons  did 
not  affect  their  social  security  benefits, 
because  the  recipients  were  not  perform- 
ing substantial  services. 

They  were,  in  fact,  retired.  However, 
when  the  law  was  changed  to  eliminate 
the  "substantial  services"  and  "monthly 
earnings"  tests,  these  deferred  income 
payments  were  counted  as  "earned  in- 
come," which  causes  a  reduction  in  social 
security  benefits  if  it  exceeds  the  annual 
earnings  limitation  amount.  It  is  now 
clear  that  Congress  never  intended  this 
to  be  the  result  of  the  1977  amendments, 
and  that  remedial  action  is  warranted. 

In  an  effort  to  expedite  Senate  action 
on  this  matter,  I  introduced  S.  2083  on 
December  5,  1979,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Dole, 
joined  with  me  then  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor.  Several  other  Senators  have  in- 
troduced related  legislation,  including 
Senators  Dtjrenberger,  Matsunaga,  and 
Durkin.  and  I  imderstand  Senator  Dolx 
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aiso  earlier  authored  a  bill  to  remedy  the 
problem  as  it  relates  to  farmers.  I  be- 
lieve  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  France  Committee,  Senator  Long, 
shares  these  concerns,  inasmuch  as  he 
offered  an  amendment  in  1978  with  Sen- 
ator Curtis  to  correct  some  of  these  in- 
equities. Unfortunately,  that  legislation 
was  not  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  this  time  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  This  amendment  would  clarify 
appUcation  of  the  earnings  test  as  it  re- 
lates to  retired,  formerly  self-employed 
persons  who  are  receiving  deferred  pay- 
ments for  preretirement  services.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  advised  that,  although 
the  pending  bill  relates  to  social  security, 
this  amendment  would  be  considered 
nongermane.  Furthermore,  since  I  intro- 
duced S.  2083,  the  House  has  passed  leg- 
islation (HJl.  5295)  to  take  care  of  this 
matter  and  several  closely  related  prob- 
lems involving  appUcation  of  the  new  so- 
cial security  earnings  test.  I  believe  there 
is  substantial  sentiment  and  good  reason 
to  address  all  of  these  related  problems 
in  one  paclcage. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  this 
amendment  at  this  time.  However,  I 
would  like  to  elicit  some  assurances  from 
the  managers  of  the  bill  that  prompt 
action  will  be  forthcoming  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  rectify  these  inequities 
which  are  causing  severe  hardships  for 
thousands  of  retired  persons.  I  wonder 
If  the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
would  see  lit  to  comment  on  the  prospects 
for  early  Senate  action  on  the  House- 
passed  bill,  H.R.  5295,  the  bill  Senator 
Dole  and  I  introduced,  S.  2083,  or  other 
legislation  which  might  be  reported  to 
address  these  serious  problems. 

I  also  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Nelson,  could  give  us  some  assurance  of 
prompt  attention  to  this  matter  by  his 
subcommittee. 

^  DOLE-  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
^^j^"-   THURMOND.   I  am  pleased   to 
^eid  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  share  his  concern 
about  this  situation.  As  the  Senator 
stated,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  did  co- 
sponsor  legislation  with  him.  The  Sena- 
tor also  correctly  noted  that  the  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Senator  Curtis,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Long)  made  certain 
changes. 

I  do  believe  the  Finance  Committee 
should  act  promptly  on  this  issue,  and 

L^*".!°  ^?°*  "  "P  a*  "le  earliest  op- 
portunity this  year.  We  need  to  look  at 
the  total  problem  of  the  committee  be- 
fore decidmg  on  how  to  proceed 

I  think  the  Senator  has  suggested 
maybe  some  kind  of  a  package  arrange- 
ment. But  I  hope  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion—at least  this  Senator  is,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  Republicans  on  the  com- 
miiiee— to  make  some  commitments  for 
early  action  and  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal. *^ 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  tloank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  able  and 
acting  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Talmadge). 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  been  called  out  of  the  Chamber 
briefly.  He  will  return.  I  am  sure  our 
committee  will  look  favorably  upon  this 
matter,  if  budget  limitations  permit. 

As  you  know,  we  are  engaged  right  now 
in  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
windfaU  profits  tax  bill,  and  that  will 
take  some  time  to  conclude.  We  also  have 
other  matters  that  will  expire  this  year. 
But  I  hope  that  we  could  get  early 
action  of  the  committee.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  chairman  when  I  say  that 
the  committee  will  give  it  urgent  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  his  consideration  of  this 
matter.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
can  see  no  problem  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee since  about  2  years  ago  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  passed  legislation  ad- 
dressing itself  to  precisely  the  issues 
which  have  been  raised  here  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  change  in  the  1977  amend- 
ments. We  passed  the  legislation  which 
addressed  this  problem  with  regard  to 
farmers,  salesmen,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents in  the  Senate  and  it  went  to  the 
House. 

The  House  has  now  passed  a  bill  cov- 
ering all  of  these  problems.  I  believe  they 
passed  it  360  to  0.  That  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Finance  Committee.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  controversy  about 
it.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  I  would 
expect  the  Finance  Committee  to  act 
unanimously  on  this  question  as  it  did  2 
years  ago.  and  that  it  would  then  come 
to  the  floor  and  pass  here  again.  Since 
we  will  be  passing  the  House  bill,  that 
will  resolve  the  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
the  chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Finance  Committee, 
for  his  interest  in  this  matter  and  liis 
commitment,  if  you  will,  to  try  to  have 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible.  Again,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  biU  the  House 
passed  is  a  package,  as  the  able  Senator 
referred  to  it,  and  if  we  can  get  action 
on  it  soon,  it  will  remedy  this  situation 
and  will  certainly  prevent  inconvenience 
to  a  lot  of  people. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  kindness. 

UP   AMKNDMENT    NO.    gss 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  social  security  disability  amendments 
which  the  Senate  is  considering  today 
contain  both  progressive  and  regressive 
measures. 

Although  the  bill  Is  praiseworthy  for 
its  thoughtful  efforts  to  assist  disabled 


workers  to  return  to  the  work  force,  we 
cannot  overlook  a  major  provision  of 
the  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  have 
deeper  and  more  severe  repercussions, 
than  could  ever  be  offset  by  the  total 
of  the  bill's  progressive  components. 

Our  amendment  offered  today  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Goldwater. 
Cranston.  Magnttson,  Kennedy,  Wil- 
liams,    MCGOVERN.     DURKIN,     EAGLETON, 

and  Weicker. 

It  would  modify  the  cutbacks  con- 
tained in  section  101.  I  believe  they  are 
ill  conceived  and  so  harsh  that  they  are 
punitive.  They  represent  an  unwarranted 
and  precedent-shattering  cutback  of  ex- 
isting social  security  program  benefits. 

Section  101  would,  if  enacted  into  law, 
break  a  solemn  agreement  between  the 
Congress  and  the  people,  a  promise  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  social  secu- 
rity contributory  insurance  system. 

It  would  break  the  promise  we  have 
made  to  America's  100  million  workers, 
that  if  and  when  they  need  their  social 
security  benefits,  those  benefits  will  be 
there  for  them. 

Section  101  is  entitled  "Limitation  of 
Total  Family  Benefits  in  Disability 
Cases."  The  title  sounds  inocuous,  but 
let  us  look  at  the  effects  on  a  typical 
American  family  if  it  is  enacted. 

In  this  family  the  wage-earner  is  age 
40  with  a  spouse  and  two  children.  If  the 
wage-earner's  average  weekly  wages 
were  $250,  and  if  he  is  disabled  in  an 
accident  today,  then  under  the  current 
law,  he.  his  wife  and  two  children  would 
be  entitled  to  a  weekly  disability  benefit 
of  about  $184.  This  constitutes  a  pretty 
tight  budget  for  four  persons,  especially 
with  two  growing  children. 

But.  under  the  bill  before  us  today, 
that  already  meager  benefit  level  would 
be  cut  down  to  about  $161  a  week.  ITiis 
is  a  loss  of  $23  a  week;  we  would  be 
breaking  our  promise  to  the  average 
American  family  to  the  tune  of  $100  a 
month. 

We  would  be  going  back  on  our  word 
by  about  13  percent.  In  total,  this  is  a 
$1.5  billion  social  security  benefit  cut. 

What  is  most  ironic,  is  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  breaking  its  word  to  this 
average  family  with  the  worker's  own 
money  because  the  disability  insurance 
program,  like  the  entire  social  security 
title  n  program,  is  a  mandatory  contrib- 
utory program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  break 
our  promise  to  the  worker  who  has  put 
in  20  years  of  social  security  taxes.  But 
today's  bill  presents  us  with  a  sweeping 
average  10-  to  15-percent  reduction. 

The  cutbacks  mandated  in  this  bill 
have  drawn  criticism  from  respected  so- 
cial security  experts  Mid  concerned 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 
Among  those  most  critical  of  the  phi- 
losophy and  impact  of  sections  101  and 
102  are  six  men  who  are  intimately  fami- 
liar with  the  social  security  disability 
program: 

John  J.  Corson,  former  Director  under 
President  Roosevelt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

Charles  Schottland,  Social  Security 
Director  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 
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William  MitcheU,  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  for  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy. 

Robert  Ball,  the  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  under  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Klxon. 

Samuel  Crouch,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  under 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy.  John- 
son. Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter;  and  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  a  distinguished  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

And  they  are  joined  in  their  opposi- 
tion by  a  spectrum  of  national  organiza- 
tions, including  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons-National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  Retired  Citizens,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Catholic  ChariUes. 
just  to  name  a  few. 

Well.  then,  who  supports  sections  101 
and  102?  The  Finance  Committee  report 
argues  tliat  the  disability  program  has 
grown  too  rapidly,  that  some  disabled 
beneficiaries  receive  windfall  benefits, 
and  that  the  general  benefit  level  acts 
as  a  disincentive  to  rehabilitation  and  to 
getting  the  worker  back  into  the  work 
force. 

If  all  these  arguments  were  true,  then 
we  would  have  a  compelling  reason  to 
move  quickly  to  reassess  and  adjust  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

But  the  fact  is  that  these  arguments 
are  inaccurate  and  outdated.  So  I  would 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  each  of  these 
supposed  justifications  for  this  unprece- 
dented social  security  cutback. 

Concerns  that  rapid,  unanticipated 
growth  would  bankrupt  the  disability 
trust  fund  began  in  the  early  1970's.  but 
are  not  well  founded  today.  The  number 
of  disability  applications  peaked  in  1975. 
and  there  has  been  n  strong  and  steady 
downturn  since  then,  both  in  the  number 
of  awards  of  benefits,  and  in  the  number 
of  awards  per  1.000  insured  workers.  The 
Finance  Committee's  own  report  notes 
that  there  were  94,289  fewer  disability 
awards  in  1978  than  in  1975,  and  that  the 
1978  rate  of  5.2  awards  per  1,000  insured 
workers  is  much  lower  than  the  1975  rate 
of  7.1  awards  per  1,000  insured  workers. 

The  Finance  Committee  report  also 
notes  that — 

In  the  first  5  months  of  1979  this  trend 
continued,  with  awards  In  that  period  about 
13  percent  lower  than  for  the  same  five  month 
period  In  1978. 

So  the  program  has  seen  a  23-percent 
decrease  in  new  participation  between 
1975  and  1978  and  is  looking  at  a  decrease 
that  could  amount  to  13  percent  fewer 
awards  this  year  than  last  year. 

Further  proof  that  the  disability  pro- 
gram is  totally  under  control  comes  from 
reading  the  most  recent  disability  insur- 
ance program  statistics. 

First,  there  are  actually  fewer  people 
receiving  benefits  now  than  there  were 
a  year  ago.  The  program  has  13.000  fewer 
beneficiaries,  a  reduction  of  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

Second,  the  number  of  disabled  work- 
ers entering  the  program  over  the  last  3 
months  was  the  lowest  of  any  3 -month 
total  since  1971. 

We  are  actually  looking  at  a  program 
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that  is  growing  smaller,  not  larger,  which 
proves  that  the  administrative  remedies 
have  taken  hold. 

It  is  very  hard  to  argue  that  we  have 
a  runaway  program  on  our  hands. 

Next  we  should  look  at  the  assertion 
that  some  program  beneficiaries  receive 
more  in  benefits  than  they  had  in  predis- 
ability  earnings.  This  is  an  assertion  that 
is  extremely  misleading,  l^e  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  term  "previous  earn- 
ings" means  an  average  from  a  lifetime  of 
covered  earnings. 

It  is  not  an  accurate  representation  of 
total  earnings,  including  fringe  benefits, 
immediately  prior  to  the  onset  of  dlsa- 
bihty. 

But  in  order  to  clarify  the  point  and  to 
make  it  explicitly  clear,  our  amendment, 
in  unequivocally  clear  language,  would 
make  it  clear  that  no  person  would  re- 
ceive more  in  security  disability  benefits 
than  he  or  she  received  in  average  wages 
during  their  working  years,  or  than  they 
are  entitled  to  through  their  primary 
insurance  amount. 

This  amendment  differs  from  the 
amendment  that  I  described  in  my  "Dear 
Colleague  letter,"  in  that  this  amend- 
ment answers  the  one  question  that  I 
have  heard  most  frequently  in  discus- 
sions of  this  bill.  This  amendment  sets  a 
firm  cap  on  family  benefits,  and  that  cap 
makes  it  completely  impossible  for  any 
worker  to  get  a  benefit  check  that  is  more 
than  his  or  her  average  monthly  wages. 

This  should  lay  to  rest  the  concerns  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  disability  pro- 
gram has  become,  not  an  income  replace- 
ment program,  but  a  welfare  program. 

This  amendment  allows  us  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  trust  funds,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  permits  us  to  return  to 
disabled  persons  a  fair  and  equitable 
benefit. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  cuts  an 
average  of  15  percent  off  everybody's 
benefits  to  get  at  a  few  benficiaries  whose 
benefits  have  been  placed  in  question. 
This  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  and  too 
precipitate  an  action  to  take.  It  Is  against 
the  integrity  of  the  social  security 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  facts 
argue  persuasively  against  the  wholesale 
benefit  cuts  which  this  bill  imposes  on 
disabled  workers. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  specific  language  of  the 
total  disability. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Section  223(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

The  legal  definition  of  disability:  "(A  per- 
son) shall  be  determined  to  be  under  a  dls- 
abUlty  only  If  his  physical  or  mental  Impair- 
ment or  Impairments  are  of  such  severity 
that  be  Is  not  only  unable  to  do  his  previous 
work  but  cannot,  considering  his  age,  educa- 
tion, and  work  experience,  engage  In  any 
ether  kind  of  substantial  gainful  work  which 
exists  In  the  national  economy,  regardless  of 
whether  such  work  exists  In  the  immediate 
area  In  which  he  lives,  or  whether  a  specific 
job  vacancy  exists  for  him,  or  whether  he 
would  be  hired  If  he  applied  for  work." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  total  disability  that  throws  a  family 
into  turmoil.  It  leaves  a  once  productive 


and  healthy  worker  to  a  life  at  home  or 
in  the  hospital. 

It  does  not  become  us  in  the  Senate  to 
say  to  the  newly  disabled  worker,  whose 
own  mandatory  contributions  have  gone 
to  build  this  trust  fund.  "Sorry,  friend. 
The  Senate  has  decided  to  break  its  word 
to  you  and  your  children.  We  want  $60 
or  $80  or  $100  a  month  back  in  the  trust 
fund." 

Mr.  President,  we  can  afford  the  good 
provisions  of  this  bill  without  paying  for 
them  through  the  savings  we  would  real- 
ize by  enacting  the  bad  provisions. 

We  can  keep  our  promise  to  social  se- 
curity contributors  and  beneficiaries 
alike.  We  can  eliminate  unfair  benefits. 
We  can  keep  an  actuarially  sound  plan, 
and  we  can  even  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  vitally  important  pro- 
gram, if  we  join  to  support  our  amend- 
ment to  modify  the  benefit  cuts  proposed 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tsoncas)  .  The  Senator  has  13  '^  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  This  amendment  would  refine  sec- 
tion 101  of  H.R.  3236.  This  section  pro- 
poses to  place  a  limit  on  family  disability 
benefits  for  individuals  becoming  entitled 
to  benefits  on  or  after  January  1,  1980, 
based  on  disabihties  that  began  after 
calendar  year  1978. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  full 
story  on  this  issue  this  section  addresses 
be  aired  before  we  come  to  a  vote  on 
this  amendment.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee report  on  H.R.  3236  lists  several  con- 
cerns which  it  says  necessitate  the 
severe  changes  in  the  family  benefit 
structure.  I  wish  to  speak  to  each  of  the 
concerns  listed  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  order  to  place  this  debate  in  proper 
perspective. 

The  Finance  Committee  says  the 
benefit  formula  must  be  changed  be- 
cause there  are  several  situations  where 
the  payment  of  disability  benefits  to  an 
individual  from  a  number  of  public  dis- 
ability pension  systems  results  in  ag- 
gregate benefits  which  exceed  the  indivi- 
dual's predisabiUty  earnings.  I  do  not 
contend  that  this  problem  does  not  exist 
to  some  degree,  but  rather  wish  to  point 
out  that  some  important  questions  are 
left  unanswered  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  that  the  committee  report's 
statement  of  this  problem  is  incom- 
plete— although  I  am  sure  not  deliber- 
ately so.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  report  tries  to  make  the  best  case 
possible  for  the  committee's  action — ^not 
to  mislead  cmyone. 

Let  us  first  seek  to  determine  how  large 
a  population  is  receiving  this  so-called 
windfall.  We  are  told  in  the  committee 
report  that  approximately  6  percent  of 
all  DI  beneficiaries  receive  benefits  ex- 
ceeding predisabiUty  net  earnings. 
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First,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
6  percent  figure  is  purely  conjecture  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  SSA,  it  conducted  a  ran- 
dom sample  of  10,000  DI  recipients — 
note  that  this  was  prior  to  the  1977  So- 
cial Security  Amendments — and  used  the 
benefit  levels  of  these  10,000  benefici- 
aries to  estimate  average  predisability 
earnings.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the 
resultant  figure  is  correct,  how  does  the 
estimate  translate  into  niunbers  of  fam- 
ilies and  individuals? 

Some  useful  statistics  appear  in  the 
October  1979  issue  of  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  published  by  the  SSA.  In  1978, 
there  were  457,451  disabled  workers  re- 
ceiving DI  benefits,  6  percent  of  that 
number  is  approximately  27,000  individ- 
uals or  famihes,  nationwide,  who  may  be 
receiving  various  small  amounts  over 
their  predisability  earnings. 

Who  are  those  families?  The  SSA 
tells  us  that  about  3  in  4  of  the  estimated 
6  percent  were  earning  salaries  below 
the  poverty  level — $4,000 — before  they 
became  disabled  and  that  they  are  still 
below  the  poverty  level  with  their  DI 
benefit. 

What  are  other  characteristics  of  these 
famihes?  In  many  cases,  their  "higher 
than  100-percent  disability  payment"  is 
caused  by  the  DI  supplement  for  depend- 
ents. That  means  families  in  this  cate- 
gory tend  to  be  young,  with  dependents, 
and,  because  eligibility  for  workers  age 
45  and  younger  is  determined  solely  on 
the  basis  of  a  strict  definition  of  dis- 
ability— no  consideration  is  given  to  so- 
cial or  vocational  limitations — these 
young  beneficiaries  must  be  severely  dis- 
abled in  order  to  be  ehgible. 

Most  other  so-called  abusers  of  this 
program  are  from  two-earner  families. 
The  Finance  Committee  paints  a  shock- 
ing picture  of  these  cases  on  page  70  of 
their  October  1979  Finance  Committee 
publication  (Committee  Print  96-23), 
but  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
chart  carefully.  The  earnings  figures  are 
all  hypotheticals — and  faulty  ones  at 
that.  First,  the  Finance  Committee  chose 
to  suppose  high  family  earnings  for  its 
hypothetical  cases. 

Second,  contrary  to  widespread  public 
knowledge  and  data,  the  committee  de- 
picts female  spouses  as  earning  amoimts 
equal  to  their  male  partners. 

Third,  the  committee  report  Ignores 
two  important  facts  in  its  post-disability 
figures:  It  does  not  deduct  the  typical 
large  expenses  which  accompany  dis- 
ability, and  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  spouse  of  a  disabled  worker 
is  often  forced  to  stop  working  or  dimin- 
ish work  hours  in  order  to  care  for  the 
disabled  spouse. 

Fourth,  after  assuming  a  high  amount 
of  predisability  earnings,  it  assumes  a 
high  average  lifetime  earnings  for  the 
couple  in  order  to  hypothesize  a  post- 
disability  benefit  amount.  These  assump- 
tions make  the  situation  look  far  more 
disparate  than  it  really  is. 

Without  better  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  concerns,  it  seems  that  the 
Finance  Committee  is  proposing  drastic 
measures,  affecting  all  post-1968  DI 
claimants  after  January  1,  1980,  in  order 
to  cure  a  very  small  problem.  Is  this  not 
rather  like  attempting  to  kill  an  ant 
with  a  steamroller? 


The  Finance  Committee  report  further 
states  that  public  and  private  actuarial 
studies  show  that  high  levels  of  bene- 
fits, benefits  which  replace  over  80  per- 
cent of  a  worker's  predisability  earnings, 
may  constitute  an  incentive  for  impaired 
workers  to  join  the  benefit  rolls,  and  a 
disincentive  for  disabled  beneficiaries  to 
attempt  to  return  to  the  work  force. 

This  supposition  must  also  be  examined 
carefully.  With  regard  to  the  public  ac- 
tuarial studies,  the  SSA's  own  reports 
fail  to  support  Finance  Committee  con- 
tentions that  "high"  benefits  have  kept 
recipients  from  returning  to  work.  In 
order  for  high  benefits  to  be  a  disincen- 
tive to  return  to  work,  the  recipient  must 
be  able  to  return  to  work.  The  social 
security  DI  program  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  get  on.  Former  SSA  Commissioner 
Ross  presented  material  during  Finance 
Committee  hearings  showing  that  over 
70  percent  of  those  who  consider  them- 
selves disabled  and  apply  for  benefits  are 
turned  away.  An  April  1979  social  secu- 
rity bulletin  stated: 

For  most  disabled  workers  whose  claims 
were  allocated  because  they  were  unable  to 
work  recovery  Is  not  possible  and  program 
Incentives  to  foster  recovery  are  likely  to 
have  little  effect. 

The  same  Social  Security  Bulletin 
says: 

It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  .  .  .  the 
direct  effect  of  receipt  of  benefits  on  Incen- 
tives to  remain  on  the  rolls. 

On  page  17,  the  same  April  1979  Social 
Security  Bulletin  points  out  that  age  and 
primary  diagnosis  explain  more  of  the 
variance  in  recovery  rates  than  other 
factors. 

The  Finance  Commitee  report  cites  on 
page  40  a  private  sector  actuary  who 
said: 

Claim  costs  Increase  dramatically  when 
replacement  ratios  exceed  70  percent  of  gross 
earnings. 

Not  cited  was  the  testimony  of  Merton 
Bernstein,  professor  of  labor  law  at 
Washington  University  Law  School  and 
author  of  a  prizewinning  book  entitled 
"The  Future  of  Private  Pensions."  Mr. 
Bernstein  submitted  testimony  to  the 
Finance  Committee  arguing  that  com- 
paring private  pension  plans  to  the  DI 
program  is  like  comparing  grapes  to 
grapefruit  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  70-percent  replacement  level 
about  which  the  private  sector  actuary  is 
speaking  applies  to  a  percent  of  total 
lifetime  earnings.  In  the  public  DI  pro- 
gram, we  are  talking  about  a  percent  of 
average  lifetime  earnings — a  very  differ- 
ent, smaller  amount. 

Second,  private  disability  plans  are 
generally  found  only  in  higher  paying 
jobs  where  the  replacement  rate — 70  per- 
cent— of  lifetime  earnings  may  accu- 
rately reflect  what  a  family  could  actu- 
ally live  on.  In  fact,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Bernstein,  most  private  plans  are  de- 
signed to  faciUtate  the  removal  of  ac- 
tive disabled  workers,  and  so  are  in- 
tended to  offer  very  high  incentives  in 
order  to  stop  work.  When  the  incentive 
is  far  lower,  there  seems  to  be  no  basis 
for  assuming  the  same  cause  and  effect. 

Finally,  the  Finance  Committee, 
throughout  its  report,  alludes  to  Its  con- 
cern over  the  rapid  growth  of  public  dis- 
ability programs.  However,  my  colleagues 


must  note  carefully  two  important  points 
made  in  the  committee  report  itself: 
First,  experts  cannot  agree  what  caused 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  program 
in  years  past.  Second,  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  program  stepped  growing  in 
1978.  Alice  Rivlin,  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  wrote  to  Con- 
gressman QiAiMo,  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  in  July  of  1979  saying 
that,  while  the  old  age  and  survivors  in- 
surance fund  is  in  trouble,  the  disability 
insurance  trust  fund  is  strong. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  my  colleagues  consider  all 
these  points  before  voting  on  this  amend- 
ment, or  on  final  passage  to  this  bill.  We 
must  know  and  understand  fully  what 
the  problem  Is  before  we  decide  what 
medicine  to  prescribe.  Then,  in  choosing 
the  cure,  we  must  also  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. One  does  not  amputate  an  arm  to 
cure  a  broken  finger. 

In  my  view,  section  101  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  merely  result  in  a  trans- 
fer of  problems  to  another  area,  and  the 
hardships  this  section  would  cause  would 
overshadow  by  far  the  supposed  imme- 
diate savings  It  would  produce. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  Senator  Metzenbaum's  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3236. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  added 
the  name  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Senator  Metzenbaum's  amendment 
modifies  section  101.  Section  101  of  this 
bill  unreasonably  reduce  family  benefit 
levels. 

In  the  Finance  Committee.  I  opposed 
the  formulas  adopted  by  the  committee 
concerning  these  two  sections.  I  continue 
to  oppose  them. 

It  is  easy  for  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  talk  in  terms  of  "caps."  "formulas" 
and  "budgetary  savings,"  but  that  Is  not 
the  real  Issue  before  us.  The  Issue  is 
people — disabled,  crippled,  and  paralyzed 
people.  People  who  can  no  longer  earn 
a  living ;  people  whose  whole  day  may  be 
spent  merely  trying  to  sit  up  In  bed; 
people  who  cannot  bathe  themselves: 
and  people  who  need  attendants  to  feed 
them.  But  most  Important,  Mr.  President, 
these  are  people  who  at  one  time  were 
working  in  the  mainstream  of  the  U.S. 
economy ;  paying  their  income  taxes  and 
their  social  security  taxes,  and  now.  be- 
cause of  their  disabilities,  they  are  un- 
able to  work. 

If  you  talk  with  the  people  receiving 
disability  insurance,  practically  all  of 
them  would  give  up  all  of  their  benefits 
just  to  be  healthy  and  working  again. 

WORK   DISINCENTIVZ 

Proponents  of  the  committee's  reduced 
"cap"  on  family  benefits  argue  that 
these  severe  cuts  in  family  benefits  are 
necessary  to  strengthen  work  incentives 
and  improve  recovery  rates.  Listen  to 
them  and  you  will  hear  them  assert  that 


"high"  benefits  deter  a  recipient  from 
returning  to  work.  This  contention  Is 
unfounded  in  theory  and  fact  since  it 
assumes  that  these  disabled  people  are 
even  capable  of  returning  to  work.  For 
the  vast  majority,  this  is  simply  not 
possible.  A  look  at  the  criteria  used  for 
determining  If  a  person  is  disabled  in 
the  first  place  makes  this  obvious. 

Under  current  law,  an  applicant  for 
disability  insurance  must  be  unable  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  impairment,  to  do 
any  work  that  exists  in  the  national 
economy  regardless  of  whether  or  not: 

Such  work  exists  in  the  immediate  area 
in  which  he  or  she  Uves; 

There  is  a  specific  job  vacancy;  and 

The  person  would  be  hired  if  he  or 
she  applied  for  the  job. 

Second,  given  the  fact  that  most  dis- 
abilities are  degenerative  in  nature,  once 
a  person  is  determined  to  be  disabled,  a 
return  to  work  is  highly  unlikely.  To 
cut  family  benefits  in  the  name  of  work 
incentives  is  to  Ignore  reality. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  own  studies 
fail  to  support  the  argiiments  that  "high" 
benefits  have  kept  recipients  from  re- 
turning to  work.  The  April  1979  study 
states: 

If  a  simple  disincentive  effect  In  high 
benefit  levels  leads  to  greater  benefit  depend- 
ency. It  might  be  expected  that  those  with 
the  highest  benefits  would  have  the  lowest 
recovery  experience.  The  data  In  this  study, 
however,  shows  higher  recovery  rates  for 
those  with  the  highest  benefits. 

In  order  for  high  benefits  to  be  a  dis- 
incentive to  return  to  work,  the  recipient 
must  be  able  to  return  to  work.  Most  on 
the  program  simply  cannot  work.  More- 
over, data  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's own  study  indicates  that  those 
with  high  benefits  return  to  work  in 
greater  numbers. 

REPLACEMENT    RATES 

During  the  committee's  deliberation, 
there  was  much  discussion  about  the  so- 
called  high  replacement  rates.  That  is, 
social  security  family  benefits  replace 
too  much  of  the  beneficiary's  predisabil- 
ity earnings.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

The  average  social  security  disability 
Insurance  benefit  replaces  only  58  per- 
cent of  the  beneficiary's  average  lifetime 
earnings.  Furthermore,  unlike  most  pri- 
vate sector  insurance  plans  which  at- 
tempt to  replace  income  earned  immedi- 
ately prior  to  disability,  social  security 
benefits  are  based  on  average  lifetime 
earnings.  Therefore,  as  compared  with 
the  private  sector,  social  security  replace- 
ment rates  are  lower  because  a  bene- 
ficiary's early  years  of  low  earnings  have 
to  be  averaged  against  his  later  years  of 
higher  earhings  which  Immediately  pre- 
ceded his  disability. 

Additionally,  in  regard  to  replacement 
rates,  the  committee  focused  attention 
upon  the  6  percent  of  the  disabled  social 
security  population  who  receive  in  ex- 
cess of  their  average  lifetime  earnings. 
This  6  percent  has  to  be  put  into  perspec- 
tive. These  are  people  with  the  lowest 
predisability  earnings.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  this  6  percent  had  average 
annual  earnings  below  $4,000;  $4,000  is 
below  the  poverty  level.  Nevertheless,  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  effectively  re- 
duces the  benefits  of  this  6  pereent  by 


providing  that  no  family  benefit  exceed 
100  percent  of  the  worker's  average 
monthly  earnings. 

Because  of  their  low  income,  these 
disabled  poor  are  eligible  for  benefits  un- 
der other  Federal  programs  such  as  SSI 
and  food  stamps.  But  the  disabled  poor 
recipient  does  not  get  a  "windfall."  SSI 
benefits  are  disregarded  dollar  for  dol- 
lar against  social  security  and  veterans 
benefits.  And  as  Senator  Wallop  has 
brought  to  our  attention,  disabihty  ben- 
efits are  offset  by  workers  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

The  replacement  rates  and  the  ben- 
efit levels  will  be  severely  reduced  by  the 
Senate  bill.  Under  current  law.  a  person 
with  dependents  who  had  average  life- 
time monthly  earnings  of  $887  receives 
$724  in  family  benefits.  This  is  an  82- 
percent  replacement  rate. 

The  Senate  bill  reduces  that  $724  ben- 
efit level  to  $635.  This  constitutes  a  72- 
percent  replacement  rate  and  a  reduc- 
tion from  current  law  of  10  percent.  This 
is  simply  too  severe  and  an  Intolerable 
reduction  In  benefits. 

TRtrST   PtJND 

In  committee  the  argument  was  made 
that  greater  savings  must  be  achieved 
and  that  cuts  in  family  benefits  are  nec- 
essary in  the  name  of  fiscal  austerity.  To 
this  end  we  are  asked  to  drastically  re- 
duce the  benefits  for  disabled,  crippled 
and  paralyzed  people. 

The  bitter  irony  is  that  the  disabihty 
insurance  trust  fund  is  in  no  danger  of 
bankruptcy  at  all. 

Furthermore,  the  annual  growth  rate 
of  the  number  of  beneficiaries  on  the 
rolls  is  the  lowest  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program.  In  fact  for  the  first  time 
ever,  the  disabihty  insurance  program  is 
manifesting  a  negative  annual  growth 
rate  and  an  actual  reduction  in  the  nima- 
ber  of  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  to  this  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Disabled  worker  beneftdariea  in  current 
payment  statiLS 

Per- 
centage 
Number  change 
of  workers      year- 
( thousands)  to- year 


Beginning  of  : 

1960 - 344  40.7 

1961    466  36.2 

1962 618  36.7 

1963    741  19.9 

1964    827  11.6 

1965   894  8.  1 

1966 988  10.6 

1967 1,097  11.0 

1968    1,193  8.7 

1969 1,295  8.6 

1970  -. 1.394  7.6 

1971    1.493  7.1 

1972    1.648  10.4 

1973 1.833  11.2 

1974 2.017  10.0 

1975    2.237  10.9 

1976 2.489  11.3 

1977 2.670  7.3 

1978    2.834  6.1 

1979 2.880  1.6 

1980  — 2.870  —0.3 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  in  fact, 
the  most  recent  data  available  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  ex- 
tremely (^timistic  and  pertinent.  The 
total  number  of  disabled  workers  receiv- 
ing benefits  for  the  3 -month  period  end- 
ing with  January  1980  is  the  lowest  since 
the  3 -month  period  ending  in  January 
1971. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  from  the  Social  Security 
AdmlnlstratlOTi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  Sbcurity  ADMnfitrrsATiON. 

January  25,  1980. 
To  Senator  Blblcoff's  Office. 
Prom  Bruce  Scbobel.  Actuary. 
Subject:     Recent    Social    Security    Experi- 
ence— Workers  Receiving  Disability  In- 
surance Benefits. 

Social  Security  program  data  for  the 
month  of  January.  1980.  became  available 
this  week.  The  number  of  disabled  workers 
receiving  benefits  from  the  DI  program  at 
the  end  of  January  U  2,866387.  This  figure 
represents  a  decline  of  0.4  i>ercent  from  Jan- 
uary 1979,  when  there  were  2.879,020  workers 
receiving  benefits. 

The  number  of  disabled  workers  awarded 
beneflte  in  January.  1980  Is  28.572.  Monthly 
award  data  Is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion due  to  accounting  periods  and  other 
factors.  Therefore,  a  single  month's  awards 
should  not  be  considered  significant.  How- 
ever, the  total  of  92.014  for  the  three-month 
period  ending  with  January.  1980  is  the  low- 
est since  the  three-month  period  ending 
with  January,  1971,  when  the  total  was 
90,667. 

Bruce  Scrobel. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  ttie 
Monday,  December  10,  1979,  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  the 
Social  Security  Advisory  Council  indi- 
cated that  the  current  social  security 
system  is  financially  sound,  and  that  the 
often  voiced  fears  about  the  system's 
failure  are  unfounded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Social  SECtnuTT  System  Should  Be  Pcnded 
m  Part  bt  Oenisal  Revenues,  Panel  Sats 

Washington. — A  government  advisory 
panel  urged  broad  reforms  In  the  Social 
Security  system  to  assure  Its  solvency  for 
the  next  75  years. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
recommended  that  part  of  the  system  be 
funded  by  general  revenue  derived  from 
Income  taxes,  rather  than  by  payroll  taxes. 

The  council  said  Its  proposed  financing 
change  would  reduce  the  present  6.13  percent 
payroll  tax  rate  for  workers  and  employers 
to  6.6  percent  next  year.  And  a  payroll  tax 
boost  oould  be  put  off  \mtll  the  year  3006. 
Council  Chairman  Henry  Aaron  told  a  news 
conference. 

"The  structure  of  financing  Social  Security 
would  be  Improved  and  made  more  reliable" 
if  the  system  relied  less  on  payroll  taxes,  said 
Mr.  Aaron,  a  Brookings  Institution  senior 
fellow.  "The  overall  structure  of  the  tax 
system  (also)  would  be  improved." 

The  13 -member  council,  made  up  of  aca- 
demic experts  and  representatives  from  labor, 
government  and  business,  also  reooounended 
to  Congress: 

Reducing  slightly  the  maximum  portlMi  of 
workers'  wages  subject  to  Social  Security 
taxes; 
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Gradually  phasing  Into  the  Social  Security 
system  all  employes  of  government  and  non- 
profit organizations: 

Improving  benefits  for  divorced  women, 
widows  and  worlcers  at  the  low  and  high 
ends  of  the  wage  spectrum; 

Eventually  Increasing  to  68  from  65  the 
age  at  which  a  person  Is  eligible  for  maxi- 
mum Social  Security  retirement  benefits; 

Shoring  up  Social  Security  trust  funds 
during  periods  of  high  unemployment  Dy 
tapping  general  revenues,  and. 

Subjecting  one-half  of  all  Social  Security 
benefits  to  income  taxes. 

In  a  400-page  report  to  Congress,  the 
advisory  council  suggested  that  the  switch 
from  payroll  to  Income-tax  financing  begin 
next  year  In  the  Medicare  hospital-insurance 
program.  Part  of  the  current  Medicare  pay- 
roll tax  would  be  used  to  finance  Social 
Security's  largest  trust  fund,  which  pays 
benefits  to  the  elderly  and  the  survivors  of 
a  deceased  breadwinner. 

The  council  found  that  the  current  Social 
Security  system  was  financially  sound,  stat- 
ing that  present  low  levels  of  the  three  trust 
funds  are  temporary  and  have  "little  bear- 
ing on  the  long-run  financial  strength"  of 
the  system.  "Fears  so  often  voiced  about  the 
security  of  Social  Security  are  unfounded." 
Mr.  Aaron  told  the  news  conference. 

The  group  stopped  short  of  recommending 
extension  of  benefits  in  certain  areas,  such 
as  for  short-term  disability.  It  also  refused 
to  endorse  the  "full-scale  shared  earnings" 
Idea,  under  which  wives  who  don't  work 
could  receive  benefits  based  on  one-half  of 
a  couple's  combined  earnings. 

Appointed  every  four  years  to  assess  the 
Social  Security  system,  the  council  has  seen 
many  of  Its  past  recommendations  approved 
by  Congress.  But  Congress  has  so  far  Ignored 
previous  councils'  recommendations  to 
finance  part  of  Social  Security  by  general 
revenues. 

There  Is  considerable  political  pressure  on 
Congress  to  roll  back  current  scheduled 
Increases  that  will  boost  the  payroll  tax  rate 
to  6.65  percent  by  1981.  Some  exjjert  groups, 
such  as  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  have 
said  such  a  rollbaclc  might  be  unsound 
because  the  elderly  trust  fund  may  face 
cashflow  problems  as  soon  as  late  1983. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
disability  insurance  tnist  fund  crisis 
has  passed.  Today,  however,  we  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  more  devas- 
tating crisis:  further  crippling  an  al- 
ready disabled  population. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  social 
security  benefits  can  never  be  cut.  That 
is  not  the  question  here.  The  question 
before  this  body  is  whether  section  101 
of  the  Finance  Committee  bill  constitute 
a  fair  and  reasonable  reduction.  I  do  not 
thinlc  so  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  this  and  vote  for  the  Metzen- 
baum  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  praise  to  the  highest 
extent  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  taking  the  lead  in  this  most 
important  and  fair  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  these  situations 
where  we  have  mixed  feelings.  I  tooic  the 
same  position  in  the  committee  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  taking  here.  I  of- 


fered pretty  much  the  same  proposal,  but 
I  did  not  succeed.  We  got  into  the  ques- 
tion of,  how  can  we  compromise,  how 
can  we  not  do  violence  to  the  program 
and  still  have  some  concern  about 
expenditures? 

I  say  at  the  outset  that  my  sympathies 
are  certainly  with  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
but  I  believe  the  solution  we  came  up 
with  in  the  Finance  Committee  is  a  fair 
compromise  and  I  continue  to  support  it. 

We  debated  this  issue  for  some  time 
and  we  compromised  at  the  figures  in 
the  bill. 

I  guess  there  are  Senators  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  others  on  the 
floor,  who  would  like  to  loosen  the  cap, 
and  there  are  probably  just  as  many  who 
would  like  to  tighten  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to,  in  effect,  tighten  the  program. 

So  I  think  the  case  is  made  for  the 
committee  position.  We  have  on  the  one 
hand  the  Senator  from  Ohio  who  seeks 
to  loosen  the  cap — and  I  certainly  do  not 
question  his  motives,  I  can  imderstand 
the  fine  support  he  has.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  someone  else  who 
would  move  in  the  other  direction,  who 
has  just  as  much  concern  for  the  dis- 
abled and  the  program,  but  also  under- 
standing the  need  for  some  restraint. 

When  the  Finance  Committee  dis- 
cussed the  family  benefit  cap.  we  had 
the  House  formula  in  front  of  us,  and  we 
had  other  formulas  in  front  of  us.  Some 
of  the  formulas  would  have  achieved 
more  savings  than .  we  eventually  ap- 
proved, and  others  would  have  achieved 
less  savings.  There  was  concern  from 
individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
that  we  were  not  proceeding  correctly. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  members  felt  that 
we  were  not  going  far  enough  to  limit 
benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  some  felt 
that  we  were  going  too  far  in  that 
direction. 

Those  of  us  who  were  concerned  that 
the  proposed  benefit  cuts  would  unduly 
harm  the  disabled — particularly  those 
who  will  never  be  able  to  work  again  and 
yet  who  are  still  young  and  have  families 
to  support — wanted  a  much  less  strin- 
gent formula  for  the  family  benefit  cap 
than  the  one  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  suggested  that 
family  benefits  be  limited  to  90  percent 
of  an  individual's  eariiings  averaged 
over  the  5-year  period  of  highest 
earnings. 

Those  who  were  most  concerned  about 
effecting  savings  to  the  trust  fund  wanted 
a  formula  more  stringent  than  the  House 
formula,  such  as  80  percent  of  average 
indexed  monthly  earnings  (AIME)  or 
130  percent  of  the  individual's  primary 
insurance  amount  (PIA) .  Because  a  case 
could  be  made  for  both  points  of  view, 
and  because  there  was  strong  sentiment 
on  both  sides,  we  reached  a  compromise 
somewhere  in  the  middle  as  indicated 
previously. 

To  move  the  issue,  I  offered  a  formula 
of  90  percent  of  AIME  or  175  percent  of 
PIA.  The  chairman  suggested  that  we 
meet  halfway  between  that  formula  and 


the  formula  in  the  House  bill  at  85  per- 
cent of  AIME  or  160  percent  of  PIA.  The 
committee  accepted  the  chairman's  sug- 
gestion in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and 
with  the  hope  that  we  could  report  a 
balanced  bill  which  included  work  in- 
centives and  administrative  improve- 
ments but  met  the  budget  goals  set  by 
the  chairman  to  report  no  bill  from  the 
Finance  Committee  with  a  net  cost. 

I  suggest  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  particularly  since  we  have 
adopted  that  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  there  will  not  be  any 
net  savings. 

Let  me  point  out  to  both  sides  that  we 
have  included  in  the  bill  a  mandate  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  monitor  very  carefully  the 
impact  of  the  family  benefit  limit  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  effects.  If 
we  find  that  we  should  change  the  cap- 
either  loosen  or  tighten  it — we  will  have 
that  opportunity  after  we  have  more  in- 
formation on  the  effect  of  the  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  One  additional  minute? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest a  good-faith  effort  was  made.  A  lot 
of  time  was  devoted  to  this  particular 
issue. 

Those  of  us  on  the  committee  who  felt, 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  felt,  did  not 
have  the  votes.  Those  of  us  who  felt  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  feel 
did  not  have  the  votes.  It  was  not  a 
clear  cut  decision.  We  agreed  on  a  com- 
promise. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  accepted 
that.  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  want  any  bill 
at  all  passed  today  or  tomorrow,  when- 
ever we  finish  this  bill,  we  ought  to  stick 
to  that  compromise. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  letting  me 
proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  Uie 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
ability program  is  costing  far  more  than 
anyone  ever  anticipated.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  the  beginning  that  this  pro- 
gram was  going  to  cost  us  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  payroll  over  the  long 
run. 

By  those  standards,  Mr.  President,  the 
program  at  this  time  would  be  costing 
us  about  $4  billion,  if  we  had  been  able 
to  hold  the  disability  program  to  what 
we  intended  when  we  got  into  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia at  that  time,  the  Honorable  Walter 
George,  made  the  speech  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  on  the  committee  who  were 
supporting  the  amendment  and  he  made 
a  very  persuasive  statement  that  the  cost 
could  be  contained.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  completely  sincere  in  that. 
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I  am  sure  that  great  statesman  would 
be  very  disappointed  if  he  were  with  us 
today  to  look  and  see  how  this  cost  is 
running  four  times  the  estimate.  The 
long-range  cost  is  running  almost  2  per- 
cent of  payroll,  and  in  1979  it  cost  about 
$14.3  billion. 

The  reason  it  has  run  so  high  is  be- 
cause when  the  benefits  are  so  generous 
for  people  who  are  declared  to  be  dis- 
abled, it  provides  an  incentive  for  peo- 
ple to  contend  they  are  disabled,  to  con- 
vince themselves  they  are  disabled,  and 
to  convince  other  people  they  are  dis- 
abled. 

When  they  undertake  to  do  that,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  they  are  not, 
in  many  situations,  and  mtiny  of  these 
cases  have  a  lot  of  compassion  to  them. 

When  people  have  a  disability,  they 
have  a  limitation.  But  they  are  not  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled  as  this 
bill  and  this  law  contemplates.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  responsibility,  we  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  as  did  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  sought  to 
contain  the  cost  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  sent  us  a  bill 
that  would  have  saved,  over  a  5-year 
period,  $2,664  billion.  They  recognized 
the  problems  we  are  speaking  to  here. 
We  on  the  Finance  Committee  tried  to 
do  our  best  to  discharge  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  taxpayers,  and  we  pro- 
posed a  bill  that  would  have  saved,  over- 
all, about  $914  million  over  that  5-year 
period.  In  effect,  we  would  have  tightened 
up  on  the  loose  ends  and  loosened  up  on 
the  tight  ends,  so  that  the  program  would 
make  better  sense,  as  we  see  it,  to  take 
care  of  meritorious  programs  more  gen- 
erously and  at  the  same  time  cut  back 
on  some  things  where  we  felt  the  pro- 
gram had  gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  Bavh  amendment,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate,  would  reduce  that  $914  mil- 
lion saving  over  the  5-year  period  down 
to  $74  million.  If  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  the  noble  efforts  of  the  House 
committee  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  save  us  $2,664  billion — I  con- 
fess, not  as  well  achieved  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  the  economy  part, 
but  still  a  statesmanlike  effort  to  save  us 
$914  million — will  have  descended  to 
where  the  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
increased  by  $731  million  over  the  5-year 
period. 

So.  what  started  out  to  be  a  courageous 
effort  to  trim  the  cost  of  a  program  that 
is  out  of  hand  would  be  reversed,  and  the 
bill  would  bring  about  a  big  increase  in 
cost  rather  than  a  reduction.  I  challenge 
whether  we  would  be  justified  in  doing  it. 

Let  us  take  one  simple  case.  The  peo- 
ple who  came  here  to  speak  for  insurance 
companies  said  it  is  foolhardy  to  pay  for 
disability  more  than  60  percent  of  what 
the  person  had  been  making  prior  to  his 
disabUity.  They  said  it  is  not  a  good  in- 
surable risk  if  you  pay  more  than  60 
percent,  becaujw  of  the  great  temptation 
to  claim  the  benefits  when  he  does  not 
have  to  work.  Beneficiaries  do  not  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  these  benefits.  Further- 
more, they  have  no  work  expense.  They 
do  not  have  to  take  transportation  to 
and  from  work.  They  do  not  have  to 
launder  their  clothes  as  often.  They  can 
stay  home. 


When  we  take  that  into  account,  Mr. 
President,  and  assure  someone  who  has 
succeeded  in  having  himself  put  on  those 
rolls  as  disabled  that  he  is  going  to  get 
100  percent  of  what  he  was  making  be- 
fore, in  terms  of  dollars  that  means  he  is 
really  getting  something  like  120  percent 
or  130  percent.  For  sitting  around  the 
house,  he  is  getting  130  percent  of  what 
he  was  earning,  because  he  has  no  work 
expenses  and  no  taxes  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  foolhardy 
and  it  conflicts  with  all  experiences  and 
all  insurance  principles  to  make  it  so  gen- 
erous that  people  make  more  money  by 
being  disabled  or  being  declared  disabled 
than  when  they  are  working  on  a  job. 

The  committee  discussed  this.  We 
talked  about  being  more  generous  and 
less  generous.  In  looking  at  the  House 
bill,  which  would  have  fixed  the  rate  at 
about  80  percent,  it  was  proposed  to  go  as 
high  as  90  percent.  After  considering  the 
various  considerations  involved,  we  de- 
cided that  we  would  compromise  on  85 
percent.  But  that  85  percent  of  predis- 
abllity  earnings,  when  we  take  taxes  and 
expenses  into  consideration,  could  result 
in  more  net  income  than  the  person  had 
when  he  was  working,  and  that  does  not 
make  too  much  sense. 

The  House  had  the  overall  basic  bene- 
fit set  at  150  percent.  We  set  it  at  160 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
cost  an  additional  $805  mUlion  over  the 
next  5  years.  It  would  turn  a  bill  that 
started  out  to  be  one  to  bring  the  nm- 
away  cost  of  a  program  under  control 
into  one  that  would  accelerate  the  nm- 
away  cost  of  the  program. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  responsibility  and 
duty,  to  try  to  protect  the  taxpayer  and 
to  see  that  his  money  is  spent  wisely, 
that  we  are  not  taxing  him  needlessly, 
I  cannot  support  the  amendment,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  it. 

I  know  that  the  administration  was 
opposed  to  the  Bayh  amendment  and 
that  the  administration  will  be  con- 
cerned about  this.  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  pro- 
visions in  this  measure.  I  fear  and  I  be- 
lieve that  to  adopt  the  amendment  would 
mean  that  the  Senate  and  the  committee 
would  have  done  its  work  for  naught, 
that  the  whole  thing  would  wind  up  go- 
ing down  the  drain. 

If  it  did  get  as  far  as  the  President's 
desk,  I  fear  the  President  would  feel 
compelled  to  veto  the  bill.  I  would  hate 
to  see  that.  We  have  worked  hard  on  the 
bill,  and  it  contains  many  provisions  that 
should  be  enacted.  If  we  upset  the  apple 
cart  and  engage  in  fiscal  irresponsibility, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  will  not  be- 
come law;  and  all  our  good  intentions 
and  our  desire  to  benefit  workers  and 
their  dependents  will  have  failed. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  read  one  para- 
graph of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  William  J.  Driver : 

The  bill  represents  a  balanced  policy  to 
Improve  protection  and  opportunities  for 
those  entitled  to  disability  benefits  while 
strengthening  the  Insurance  principles  of  the 
disability  Insurance  program.  I  hope  you  will 
keep  these  points  In  mind  as  you  consider 
H.R.  3236,  and  oppose  any  significant  amend- 


ments designed  to  breach  the  balance  the 
Finance  Committee  has  reached  in  their  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Commissioner 

OP  Social  SECtraiTT, 
Washington.  D.C..  January  29, 1980. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  will  shortly 
consider  legislation  that  would  make  signifi- 
cant Improvements  In  the  social  security 
disability  program.  The  blU,  HJl.  3236,  was 
approved  without  objection  by  the  Finance 
Committee  on  November  8. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  which  expand 
benefits  in  the  disability  insurance  and  the 
supplemental  security  income  programs  and 
alllevlate  some  of  the  risks  faced  by  the  dis- 
abled who  want  to  try  to  return  to  work. 
The  legislation  would  extend  Medicare  pro- 
tection for  an  additional  3  years  after  a 
disabled  person  returns  to  work.  It  would 
permit  the  disabled  to  deduct  Impairment- 
related  work  expenses  in  determining 
whether  they  meet  the  dlsabUlty  earnings 
test.  And.  It  would  permit  automatic  rein- 
statement of  benefits  to  those  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  unsuccessful  In  their  work 
attempt.  These  work  Incentive  features  of 
the  bin  are  consistent  with  what  the  handi- 
capped groups  have  advocated  for  the 
program. 

This  legislation  also  makes  administrative 
Improvements  that  will  result  In  a  fairer, 
more  efficient  claims  process. 

Tou  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there  la 
opposition  to  H.R.  3236  because  of  two  pro- 
visions that  would  adjust  benefits  for  some 
future  beneficiaries.  One  would  adjust  bene- 
fits to  workers  with  dependents  so  that  dis- 
ability payments  would  not  exceed  the  earn- 
ings on  which  they  are  based.  A  second  pro- 
vision would  equalize  the  way  benefits  are 
computed  for  younger  workers  so  that  they 
are  not  treated  more  favorably  than  older 
disabled  workers. 

While  the  benefit  reductions  In  the  blU 
before  the  Senate  would  be  leas  than  those 
In  the  House  passed  bill,  HJl.  3236  would 
still  save  some  $600  million  by  1984.  Which- 
ever version  of  these  provisions  Is  finally  en- 
acted, both  provisions  would  Improve  the 
equity  of  the  social  security  disability  in- 
surance program  and  are  essential  features 
of  the  bill. 

In  the  legislation  before  the  Senate: 

No  current  beneficiary  would  be  adversely 
affected. 

The  worker's  own  benefit  would  not  be 
subject  to  a  cap. 

The  elderly  and  the  retired  would  not  be 
affected. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  benefits  would 
not  be  changed. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  careful 
study  by  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  disability  program.  Examination 
of  the  program  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  program  treats  some  workers  more  gen- 
erously than  others  by  providing  benefits 
that  exceed  pre-disabllity  earnings.  These 
benefits  are  not  consonant  with  sound  social 
Insurance  principles.  Other  features  of  the 
present  law  are  clearly  disincentives  for  those 
disabled  beneficiaries  who  want  to  return  to 
work. 

The  bill  represents  a  balanced  policy  to 
Improve  protection  and  opportunities  for 
those  entitled  to  disability  benefits  while 
strengthening  the  insurance  principles  of 
the  disability  insurance  program.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  these  points  in  mind  as  you  con- 
sider H.R.  3236,  and  oppose  any  significant 
amendments   designed   to    breach   the    bal- 
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ftnce  the  Plnance  Committee  has  reached  In 
their  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Drives. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
is  not  directed  at  this  particular  amend- 
ment; but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  does  clearly  breach  the  bal- 
ance that  Mr.  Driver  referred  to  in  his 
letter. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port my  esteemed  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio.  I  concur  with  his  eloquent  argu- 
ment that  it  would  be  wrong  to  pltice  a 
cap  on  disability  benefits.  I  voted  against 
such  a  cap  in  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  I  will  vote  against  it  today.  I  would 
just  like  to  add  a  few  additional  com- 
ments on  the  difficult  and  unfortimate 
situation  we  face. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  the  mainsail 
of  our  domestic  and  social  policy,  has 
been  virtually  un trammeled  since  its  in- 
ception in  1935.  We  have,  over  four  dec- 
ades, strengthened,  not  weakened,  its 
provisions.  What  we  see  before  us  today 
is  a  direct  and  dangerous  assault  on  the 
integrity  and  realiability  of  our  social  se- 
curity entitlements.  It  is  an  attack  not  on 
disability  insurance  alone,  but  on  the 
system  as  a  whole.  For  by  opening  up  one 
program  to  reductions,  we  set  a  prece- 
dent for  future  cutbacks  in  aU  our  en- 
titlement programs. 

Just  a  few  short  months  ago,  I  stood 
here  arguing  the  importance  of  support- 
ing these  entitlements.  The  context  then 
was  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 
As  we  considered  slashing  that  appro- 
priation in  the  name  of  eliminating 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  from  our  AFE>C 
and  medicaid  programs,  I  warned  that 
next  we  would  be  considering  cutting  the 
entitlements  to  pensions  for  the  elderly, 
the  disabled,  and  the  retired.  I  did  not 
think  that  that  day  would  arrive  so 
soon,  however,  and  the  development  does 
not  please  me. 

Disability  benefits,  like  old-age  bene- 
fits, are  financed  through  the  payroll  tax. 
It  is  a  contributing  system  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  future  beneficiary,  in 
one's  long-term  financial  security.  Until 
now,  no  one  would  have  thought  to  slash 
these  benefits,  and  imperil  that  security. 
But  now  we  stand  here  and  are  told  to 
put  an  artificial  cap  on  benefits  for  the 
disabled,  for  people  who  have  contributed 
throughout  their  working  lives. 

It  is  cruel  and  it  is  unfair.  We  are  con- 
sidering this  benefits  cap,  and  this  re- 
duction In  "drop  out  years"  in  the  name 
of  saving  money.  But  think  about  how 
we  are  going  to  save  money.  We  will  be 
cutting  costs  by  hurting  thoee  most  de- 
pendent on  Federal  help — the  disabled, 
those  who  cannot  work.  It  is  these  de- 
pendent people  that  we  choose  to  biu-den 
with  our  impulsive  parsimony. 

Tlie  proponents  of  the  bill  would  not 
have  us  view  matters  that  way.  They  as- 
sert that  the  costs  of  disability  insurance 
have  skyrocketed,  that  the  rolls  have 
swollen  with  people  undeserving  of  bene- 


fits. The  only  way  to  reduce  the  expense, 
they  suspect,  is  to  cap  benefits  and  try 
to  push  people  off  the  social  security 
rolls,  presumably  by  forcing  them  to  re- 
turn to  work. 

But  will  this  be  the  effect?  People  will 
not  return  to  work  if  they  are  unable  to. 
Instead,  they  will  be  forced  to  accept  SSI, 
welfare,  or  home  relief.  We  will  simply 
be  shifting  some  of  the  burden  of  help- 
ing the  disabled  onto  our  programs  of 
public  assistance.  Cutting  benefits  will 
not  produce  a  reduction  in  costs;  it  will 
just  reallocate  some  of  the  expenses 
from  one  program  to  another — and  from 
one  tax  to  another. 

Is  this  the  intent  of  the  legislation? 
Is  this  how  we  want  to  reduce  Federal 
spending?  Our  priorities  seem  rather 
confused.  Are  we  not,  by  cutting  these 
benefits,  penalizing  those  who  will  in  the 
future  become  disabled  because  of  past 
growth  of  the  program?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  seems  to  me 
unfair.  Not  least  because  we  seem  to  be 
fighting  the  last  war.  We  know  that  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  disability  pro- 
gram has  slowed  over  the  past  few  years. 
From  1960  to  1978,  for  example,  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  disability 
benefits  grew  from  just  under  700,000  to 
almost  4.9  million.  However,  this  rate  of 
growth  has  slowed,  and  the  total  number 
of  persons  receiving  payments  seems  to 
have  leveled  off,  at  slightly  less  than  4.9 
million,  since  the  last  quarter  of  1977. 
In  1979,  the  rate  has  declined  still  more. 
Secondly,  although  there  has  been  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  absolute  numbers 
of  people  receiving  disability  insurance 
benefits  there  may  still  be  some  on  the 
rolls  who  should  not  be.  In  any  complex 
national  program  paying  individual 
benefits  to  millions  of  people  there  is 
certain  to  be  some  confusion,  inefficiency, 
and  waste.  We  have  learned  much  about 
these  phenomena  in  hearings  that  I  re- 
cently held.  But  we  also  learned  that  the 
problems  of  needless  expenditure  result 
much  more  from  agency  waste  than  from 
client  fraud.  And  if  this  is  so,  then  we 
should  be  attacking  the  waste,  from  the 
administrative  end,  rather  than  slashing 
the  entitlements  to  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
abled. We  cannot  penalize  the  needy  for 
the  sins  of  the  bureaucracy. 

There  is  yet  another — and  far  more 
fundamental — matter  at  issue  here.  The 
legislation  before  us  is  not  the  result  of 
a  disposition  in  the  Finance  Committee 
to  take  money  away  from  the  disabled. 
The  impulse  originated  elsewhere.  Five 
years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  This  was  thought  to  be  a 
progressive  reform  of  our  budgetary  proc- 
esses and  a  necessary  defense  of  cher- 
ished programs  against  the  executive 
branch's  increasing  inclination  not  to 
spend  the  funds  appropriated  for  them. 
As  such,  it  was  supported  by  many  liberal 
Congressmen  and  interest  groups  at  the 
time.  They  favored  a  means  of  insuring 
congressional  control  over  budgetary 
decisions. 

But  as  is  painfully  obvious  today,  the 
Budget  Act  has  had  some  results  of  quite 
a  different  character.  Instead  of  protect- 
ing valuable  programs,  it  has  become  a 


means  of  attacking  them,  and  of  doing 
so  in  a  particularly  insidious  way.  Those 
who  prepare  the  annual  budget  resolu- 
tions— and  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  I  know  this  process 
well — ^never  have  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  concrete  results  of  their  actions. 
The  budget  resolution  simply  directs  the 
other  committees,  in  this  instance  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  to  cut  a  certain 
amount  of  money  somewhere.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  portion  of  this  come  out  of 
the  "income  security  function."  And  then 
it  is  left  to  the  Finance  Committee  to 
decide  whose  benefits  to  cut.  We  are  free 
to  slash  the  benefits  of  dependent  women 
with  children,  of  Indigent  hospital  pa- 
tients, of  retired  persons  who  worked  40 
years  for  their  social  security  "pensions," 
of  able-bodied  persons  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  closing  of  a  factory, 
or  of  disabled  persons  who  cannot  work. 
It  matters  not  that  these  are  entitlement 
programs.  It  matters  not  that  persons 
have  come  to  rely  on  them.  It  matters 
not  that  reducing  these  entitlements  is 
harsh.  It  matters  not  that  in  an  impor- 
tant sense  it  is  irresponsible. 

Those  who  crafted  the  budget  resolu- 
tions that  precipitated  the  "savings"  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  are  free  to  say 
"We  did  not  mean  for  you  to  cut  disa- 
bility benefits!"  They  could  say  that  no 
matter  what  particular  set  of  entitle- 
ments were  under  the  legislation  knife. 

When  the  Budget  Act  was  new,  I  was 
a  professor  of  political  science  with  a 
graduate  student  who  was  thinking  of 
dissertation  topics.  I  suggested  that  he 
might  undertake  to  forecast  the  events 
that  would  result  from  the  Budget  Act. 
And  even  as  a  fledgling  observer  of  na- 
tional affairs,  he  accurately  predicted  the 
sequence  of  events  that  we  are  now  liv- 
ing through.  He  anticipated,  5  years  ago, 
that  the  new  budget  procedures  would 
yield  "super  committees"  which,  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility,  could  com- 
mand the  most  irresponsible  of  social 
policies  without  ever  having  to  be  held 
responsible  for  them. 

It  is  a  particular  irony  that  those  who 
today  are  most  upset  about  the  reduc- 
tions in  disability  benefits  contained  in 
H.R.  3236  include  many  of  the  ssune 
liberal-minded  individuals  and  groups 
who  were  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
Budget  Act  in  1974. 

I  point  no  fingers  and  mean  to  im- 
ply no  blame.  We  are  living  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Budget  Act.  Some  of 
them  are  laudable  and  necessary.  Others 
are — there  is  no  other  word — cruel. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  an  en- 
titlement program  authorized  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  represents  a  solemn 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  now  forced  into  the  role  of  "budget 
busters."  It  is  not,  if  I  may  say,  a  pleas- 
ant position  to  be  in.  Nor  are  we  apt  to 
win  many  battles.  But  we  must  do  our 
best,  and  we  will. 

Congress  does  not  have  to  cut  en- 
titlement programs  that  provide  the 
most — and  often  the  most  meager — 
sustenance  for  some  of  the  least  fortu- 
nate persons  in  the  land.  We  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  coerced  by  the 
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Budget  Act  into  accepting  such  cuts.  I 
do  not  accept  the  cuts  embodied  in  .sec- 
tions 101  and  102  of  the  bill  before  us, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  demon- 
strate that  it  does  not  by  embracing  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  a  matter 
which  is  of  some  concern  to  me,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  of  concern  to  others. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  responding  here  to- 
day not  basically  to  any  concerns  which 
arose  within  our  committee  with  respect 
to  this  program  but,  rather,  to  a  direc- 
tive we  received  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  reduce  expenditures  for  in- 
come maintenance. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  argue  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  faced  difficult 
decisions  this  past  year,  when  this  deci- 
sion and  directive  were  made.  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee.  Even  so,  I 
believe  that  the  way  in  which  a  working 
majority  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
through  no  fault  whatever  of  the  chair- 
man, is  opposed  to  so  many  social  en- 
actments of  the  past  generation  is  hav- 
ing an  ominous  effect. 

We  are  simply  told,  "Cut  those  pro- 
grams." We  are  not  told  which  pro- 
grams, we  are  not  told  how  to  cut  them. 
Those  who  give  that  directive  are  not 
thereafter  responsible  for  any  specific  re- 
sult and  can  disclaim  the  intent  that 
it  should  have  been  this  particular  pro- 
gram. Yet,  they  have  nonetheless  re- 
quired that  it  be  one  of  a  very  narrow 
range  of  programs,  all  of  them  in  the 
field  of  social  welfare. 

It  has  become  a  baleful  fact  that  those 
who  have  other  uses  for  Federal 
moneys — and  there  always  are  those, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee certainly  has  no  special  use  for  this 
function  of  the  budget,  as  it  is  called— 
it  has  come  to  the  point  where  it  has 
simply  directed  that  the  "Income  securi- 
ty function"  be  cut,  and  the  Federal 
Government  begins  to  take  away  what 
have  been  understood  as  entitlements  at 
law  when  they  were  enacted. 

It  was  not  but  about  4  months  ago 
that  I  stood  on  this  fioor  with  respect 
to  a  not  dissimilar  matter  in  the  so- 
cial security  area  and  said  if  we  can 
take  away  from  women  and  children, 
which  was  the  question  then  in  the  AFDC 
program,  what  was  considered  their  en- 
titlements, then  the  day  will  not  be  far 
when  we  can  take  away  entitlements 
from  the  retired,  the  sick,  and  the  dis- 
abled. Indeed  that  day  has  not  been  far 
coming. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  social 
security  program  as  a  right  provided 
by  law;  a  right  not  to  be  diminished  in 
the  name  of  a  budgetary  action. 

If  Congress  should  wish  to  diminish 
it  by  statute,  directly  addressing  the  re- 
sults of  the  action  of  such  cuts,  then 
this  would  be  another  matter.  But  this 
is  not  such  a  case  and  it  is  a  very  un- 
happy precedent. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  carrying  on  this  battle.  It  is  not  over, 
but  we  are  today  doing  something  that 
was  never  thought  would  be  done  by  this 


Congress,  and  we  are  doing  it  in  response 
to  an  act  which  was  one  of  the  favored 
enactments  of  the  progressives  in  this 
Chamber  when  it  took  place  5  years  ago. 
It  has  not  taken  long  for  it  to  become  an 
instrument  of  certainly  anything  but 
progressive  social  actions. 

I  am  sorry  this  is  happening.  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  approved. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  clarify  two  points  very 
briefiy. 

One,  there  is  no  effort  in  this  bill  to 
break  the  cap,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  minority  Member  of 
the  minority  handling  this  measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  happening 
is  that  the  cap  is  being  broken  by  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  because  it  is 
pushing  the  cap  down  on  a  negative 
basis. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  the  very  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  my  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana, mentioned  that  there  was  a  threat 
of  a  veto.  The  best  information  that  I 
have  is  that  there  is  no  such  threat  of  a 
veto  if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  And 
if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  of 
information  to  that  effect  he  knows  more 
than  I  do  because  we  have  been  advised, 
at  least  by  the  White  House,  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  if  I  am  misinformed 
then  I  stand  to  be  corrected. 

Am  I  correct  on  that?  Is  there  some 
specific  threat  of  a  veto  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted? 

Mr.  LONG.  What  I  said  is  that  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  in  addition  to 
what  we  already  have,  and  if  we  lay  on 
the  President's  desk  a  bill  that  is  going  to 
lose  $731  billion  it  certainly  violates  the 
objectives  Mr.  Driver  set  forth  in  his 
letter,  and  I  think  because  of  the  cost 
of  the  bill  and  the  burden  on  the  budget 
the  President  would  necessarily  have  to 
seriously  consider  vetoing  the  matter. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
clarification.  That  is  the  Senator's 
thought. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  I  would  not  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  been  told 
that  the  bill  will  be  vetoed.  I  have  not 
been  told  that.  But  I  think  what  I  said 
speaks  for  itself  and  I  will  leave  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
clarification  and  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  wishes'  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  That  being  the  case,  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  con- 
cerned, in  order  that  that  might  be 
achieved,  I  should  th'nk  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate that  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  perhaps  the  Senator 
might  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time.  Then  I  will  be  glad  to  see  that  he 
has  at  least  half  the  time  to  speak  on 


the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  because  I  am  very 
sure  he  will  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  With  that  un- 
derstanding, I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion and  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

T7P  AMKNOIIE^rr  NO.   836 

(Purpose:  Substitute  amendment  to  Metzen- 
baum  tTP  Amendment  No.  935.  to  amend 
the  maximum  level  of  benefits) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bxix- 
MON)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  936  to  the  imprinted  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
numbered  936. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
Inserted,  Insert  the  following  UP  amendment 
935: 

any  reduction  under  this  subsection  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable,  shall  be.  re- 
duced or  further  reduced,  (before  the  appU- 
catlon  of  section  224)  to  the  smaller  of — 

"(A)  80  percent  of  such  individual's  aver- 
age Indexed  monthly  earnings  (or  100  per- 
cent of  his  primary  Insiirance  amount.  If 
larger) ,  or 

"(B)  130  percent  of  such  Individual's  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  substitute  amendment  has  the 
same  effect  as  the  amendment  that  had 
originally  been  filed  and  printed  as 
amendment  No.  741. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  lower  family  benefit  cap  than 
is  proposed  in  the  reported  bill.  It  would 
limit  monthly  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits for  future  beneficiaries — I  imderllne 
the  word  "future"— for  future  benefi- 
ciaries and  their  families  to  the  lesser 
of  80  percent  of  the  worker's  averaged 
index  monthly  earnings  or  130  percent 
of  his  or  her  primary  insurance  amount. 

This  amendment  will  save  about  $2 
billion  in  Federal  funds  over  the  next  5 
years.  This  may  soimd  like  a  huge  cut 
in  the  program,  but  It  amounts  actually 
to  less  than  6  percent  of  the  $35  billion 
ciunulative  growth  which  will  take  place 
in  the  social  security  disability  program 
costs  over  the  next  5  years  under  the 
Finance  Committee  amendment. 

The  combination  of  this  amendment 
and  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee  will  reduce  the 
growth — ^now  I  am  not  talking  about  re- 
ducing the  program;  we  are  talking 
about  reducing  the  growth  in  costs  of 
the  program  by  about  10  percent  over 
the  next  5  years.  In  other  words,  even 
with  my  amendment  there  will  still  be 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  growth 
in  this  program. 
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Finance    Committee's 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aeat  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  compared  with  current 

TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  OUTLAYS  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
|B4]«d  on  projections  by  Congrnsional  Budget  Oflica;  in  billions  of  dollars| 


law    and    the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


H.R.  3236  ts  reported 


Amendment  No.  741  (Bellmon) 


Fiscal  year 


Current  law 


Amount 
saved 


Net 
outlays 


Growth         Additional 
over  1979  amount  saved 


Net 
outlays 


Growth 
over  1979 


1979. 

IMO 

1981 

IJK. 

1913 

1984. 

1980-84 


Senator  yield  to  me  one  moment? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
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signed  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaxjm  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  stress  that  this  amendment  does 
not  cut  benefits  to  any  person  already 
drawing  these  benefits.  It  applies  pros- 
pectively to  persons  who  will  be  coming 
onto  the  rolls  in  the  future. 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  the 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 

^^  Q  Representative  Gephardt  and  was  re- 

jected  on  the  House  side  by  only  two 

votes. 

Mr.  President,  increases  in  the  dis- 
ability rolls  must  be  a  concern  to  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  growth  of 
disability  enrollments  in  the  social  se- 
curity and  supplemental  security  pro- 
grams be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


16.1 
ILS 
21.9 
24.0 
26.7 


0.043 
.135 
.275 
.467 
.693 


16.0 
18.4 
21.6 
23.5 
25.8 


2.0 
4.3 
7.6 
9.5 
11.8 


0.066 
.231 
.419 
.586 

.737 


16.0 
18.1 
2L2 
22.9 
25.1 


2.0 

4.1 
7.2 
8.9 
11.1 


107.2 


•1.590 


105.3 


35.2 


2.039 


103.3 


33.3 


'  '.>«'••««*"  «l"in'»y«i»«cMhiyjd  changes  in  other  programs  cause  the  overall  net  5-yr.  savings  in  the  Finance  Committees 
version  of  H.k.  3Z36  to  be  onl)  {914,000,000. 


Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bellmon  amendment  be  as- 


TABLE  2.-GR0WTH  IN  THE  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


Applications 


Disabled-worker  benefits  in       Disability 
current  payment  status       termination 
rates  (rate 


Vmt 


1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


Number  of 
insured 

Number 

Rate  per 
l.MO 

Rate  par 
1000 

per  1,000 
average 

workers  (in 

received  (in 
thousands) 

insured 

Number  (in 

insured 

beneficiaries 

millions)  > 

workers 

thousands) 

workers 

on  the  roll) 

70.1 

719.8 

10 

1,295.3 

18 

109 

72.4 

725.2 

10 

1,394.3 

19 

108 

74.5 

889.8 

12 

1,492.7 

20 

100 

76.1 

924.0 

12 

1,647.7 

22 

96 

77.8 

947.5 

12 

1,832.9 

24 

84 

80.4 

1, 067. 5 

13 

2,016.6 

25 

84 

■  As  of  Jan.  1  of  followinf  year. 
'  Based  oa  pralininary  (Mi. 

TABLE  3.-GR0WTH  IN  THE  SSI— DISABILITY  PROGRAM 

I.  FORMER  STATE-RUN  PROGRAMS  FOR  AGED,  BLIND,  AND 
DISABLED 


Applications 


Disabled-worker  benefits  in 
current  payment  status 


Year 


Number  of 

insured  Number 

workers  (in  received  (in 

millions)  i  thousands) 


Rate  per 
1,000 
Insured    Number  (in 
workers    thousands) 


Disability 
termination 
rates  (rite 
per  1000 
averiie 


Rate  per 

l.OOO  .. 

insured  beneficiaries 

workers  on  the  roll) 


1974 83.3  1,331.2  16 

1975 85.3  1,284.3  15 

1976 »87.0  1,233.3  14 

1977. «88.8  1,235.3  14 

1978 190.6  1,184.7  13 


2,236.9 
2,488.8 
2, 670. 2 
2, 834. 4 
2, 879. 8 


27 

81 

29 

75 

31 

68 

32 
32  .... 

72 

'  Projection  by  the  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration. 


Number  of  beneficiaries 

Blind  and 
disabled  as 

Aid  to 

Old  age 

blind  and 

percent  of 

Year 

Total 

assistance 

disabled 

total 

1968... 

2,809,700 

2.027,000 

782,700 

27.8 

1969 

2, 957, 600 

2, 074, 000 

883,600 

29.9 

1970 

i??5-S22 

2,082,000 

1,016,000 

32.8 

1971 

3, 172, 300 

2, 024, 000 

1,148,300 

36.2 

1972 

3, 181, 800 

1,933.000 

1, 248, 800 

39.2 

1973 

3,172,900 

1.820.000 

1,352,900 

42.6 

II.  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM  (SSI) 

1974.... 

3,996,064 

2.285.909 

1,710.155 

42.8 

1975 

4, 314, 275 

2, 307, 105 

2,007,170 

46.5 

1976 

4, 155, 939 

2, 147, 697 

2,088,242 

50.2 

1977 

4,237,692 

2,050,921 

2, 186,  771 

51.6 

1978 

4,216,925 

1.967.900 

2.249,025 

53.3 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  these  two  tables. 
In  December  1968  about  1.3  milliMi  dis- 
abled workers  were  drawing  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Ten  years  later,  in  De- 
cember 1978.  the  number  drawing  bene- 
fits had  grown  to  2.9  million,  an  increase 
of  123  percent. 

It  Is  imp<«tant  to  keep  in  mind  that 


there  were  no  significant  changes  in  the 
definition  of  disability  during  the  10- 
year  period.  During  those  10  years  the 
incidence  of  disability  rose  from  18 
workers  per  thousand  to  32  workers  per 
thousand,  almost  double. 

Even  these  figures  on  the  social  secu- 
rity disability  insurance  program  only 
tell  part  of  the  story.  In  1974  the  Federal 
Government  took  over  from  the  States 
the  welfare  programs  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled.  The  disabled  portion  of 
that  new  program,  called  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program.  SSI, 
has  also  grown  rapidly.  Indeed,  the  num- 
ber of  disabled  persons  receiving  SSI 
now  exceeds  the  number  of  aged  re- 
cipients in  that  program,  something  that 
was  never  dreamed  of  when  the  program 
began. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that  for 
emphasis.  The  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons receiving  SSI  now  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  aged  recipients,  which  is  not 
something  any  of  us  expected  when  we 
voted  for  SSI. 

In  December  1978  approximately  2.2 
million  persons  received  disability  bene- 
fits under  the  SSI  program.  This  is  a 
growth  of  175  percent  over  the  800,000 


receiving  disability  aid  under  the  pred- 
ecessor State  programs  in  December  of 
1968. 

So  again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  what  happened  after  the  Federal 
Government  instituted  the  SSI  program. 
In  December  of  1978  there  were  2.2  mil- 
lion persons  who  received  disability 
benefits  under  that  program.  That  is  175 
percent  more  people  than  were  receiv- 
ing benefits  10  years  earlier  imder  the 
State  programs  which  SSI  replaced. 

If  we  add  up  those  totals,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  if  we  adjust  the  totals  few 
people  who  receive  both  SSI  and  social 
security  disability  insurance,  we  find  that 
the  combined  enrollments  in  the  two 
programs  have  ballooned  from  about  2.1 
million  in  1968  to  about  4.3  million  in 
1978,  a  growth  of  105  percent  in  10  years. 

While  many  of  the  people  receiving 
these  benefits  unquestionably  need  and 
deserve  them,  we  must  ask  whether  these 
numbers  suggest  that  we  have  been  either 
too  generous  with  benefit  levels  or  too 
lax  In  screening  people  or,  perhaps,  we 
have  been  negligent  in  both. 

■nie  average  social  security  disability 
monthly  benefit  payment  has  increased 
from  $118  to  $328  from   1969  to   1978. 
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This  is  a  178  percent  increase  during  the 
period  when  the  cost  of  living  rose  by 
about  80  percent. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  point- 
ed out  by  the  Finance  Committee  report 
that  in  1976  a  newly  retired  worker  with 
dependents  who  had  median  earnings 
got  disability  benefits  equal  to  90  percent 
of  his  predisability  earnings,  up  from  a 
60  percent  replacement  ratio  in  1967. 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  overindexing 
of  benefits  imder  the  automatic  increase 
provisions  enacted  in  1972.  This  problem 
was  partly  corrected  by  the  1977  amend- 
ments which  revised  the  benefit  formula, 
although  benefit  levels  will  still  rise  faster 
than  inflation  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  Higher  benefit  levels  have  un- 
doubtedly been  an  important  factor  in 
the  increase  in  the  disability  incidence 
rate  that  has  occurred  between  1968  and 
1974. 

At  the  same  time  that  there  have 
been  sharp  increases  in  the  dis- 
ability incidence  rate,  there  have  been 
decreases  in  termination  rates.  TTiose 
rates  have  decreased  from  109  per  1,000 
beneficiaries  on  the  roll  in  1968  to  about 
72  per  1,000  in  1977.  Benefit  terminations 
result  from  both  deaths  and  recoveries. 
While  it  is  encouraging  that  the  rate  of 
terminations  because  of  death  have  been 
dropping,  we  must  be  concerned  that 
the  rate  of  terminations  because  of  recov- 
ery has  also  been  dropping.  This  has  oc- 
curred despite  a  large  investment  in  re- 
habilitation services  and  despite  the 
trend  toward  younger  recipients  coming 
on  the  rolls.  Again  we  must  ask  whether 
the  higher  benefits  have  caused  people  to 
find  ways  of  staying  on  the  rolls  once 
they  get  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to  com- 
ment a  little  further  on  the  matter  of 
increased  benefit  levels.  When  disability 
benefit  levels  approach  or  exceed  pre- 
disability earnings,  there  is  a  work  dis- 
incentive. Earlier  this  year  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  stated  that  6  percent  of  DI  bene- 
ficiaries receive  more  through  their  DI 
benefits  than  their  net  earnings  while 
working  and  that  16  percent  have  bene- 
fits which  exceed  80  percent  of  their  net 
prior  earnings.  High  replacement  rates 


are  an  incentive  for  an  impaired  worker 
to  file  for  disability  benefits  and  for  those 
already  on  the  rolls  to  be  dissuaded  from 
returning  to  work.  If  we  do  not  cheoige 
the  law  these  high  repltu^ment  rates  will 
clearly  become  even  more  of  a  problem. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  worker  with 
median  earnings  when  qualified  for  bene- 
fits in  1976  received  disability  benefits 
equal  to  90  percent  of  his  predisability 
earnings. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  the  Finance 
Committee  report  on  H.R.  3236  stated 
the  following : 

Disability  Income  dollEj^  are.  In  general, 
much  more  valuable  and  have  much  more 
purchasing  power  than  earned  dollars.  The 
DI  benefits  are  fully  tax  exempt,  as  are  in- 
sured benefits  except  for  employer-provided 
benefits  In  excess  of  8100  a  week.  For  a 
worker  with  a  spouse  and  a  child,  paying  an 
average  state  Income  tax,  60  percent  of  sal- 
ary In  the  form  of  disability  benefits  may 
well  equal  66  percent  or  more  of  gross 
earnings  after  tax.  In  addition,  the  disabled 
Individual  is  relieved  on  many  expenses  In- 
cidental to  employment  such  as  travel, 
lunches,  special  clothing,  union  or  profes- 
sional dues.  .  .  .  (Page  39,  Report  No.  96-408) 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
come lost  due  to  disability  does  not  cre- 
ate hardships  for  many  of  the  families 
affected  to  the  extent  one  might  think. 
Again,  the  Finance  Committee's  report  is 
perceptive  on  this  point: 

Analysis  done  by  the  Ck>ngresslonal  Budget 
Office  further  Indicates  that  it  is  not  correct 
to  assume  that  a  typical  disabled  worker 
family  is  dependent  entirely  or  almost  en- 
tirely on  social  security  benefits.  Disabled 
workers  in  families  with  children  derive  on 
average  only  about  40  percent  of  their  total 
cash  Income  from  social  security  benefits. 
The  analysis  indicates  that  very  few  worker 
families  have  more  than  a  10  percent  reduc- 
tion in  disposable  income  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ability. (Page  40,  Report  Numl>er  96-408) 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  many  families  are  not  hurt 
economically  by  having  the  breadwirmer 
disabled.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  need  to 
provide  disability  benefits  to  those  who 
are  truly  disabled.  But  we  must  also  take 
care  not  to  encourage  people  to  file  for 
disability — or  to  stay  on  the  rolls  after 


they  once  have  been  determined  dis- 
abled, by  giving  them  an  economic  In- 
centive to  do  so.  My  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  family  benefit  cap  equal 
to  80  percent  of  the  individual's  averaged 
indexed  monthly  earnings  (AIME)  or 
130  percent  of  his  or  her  primary  insur- 
ance amoimt  (PIA)  whichever  is  lower. 
The  80  percent  of  AIME  is  the  same  as 
the  House-passed  provision,  while  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  recom- 
mended 85  percent.  The  130  percent  of 
PIA  alternative  ceiling  was  rejected  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  only  two  votes,  with  the  House  even- 
tually adopting  a  150-percent  ceiling. 
The  Finance  Committee  on  the  other 
hand  has  recommended  a  ceiling  of  160 
percent  of  PIA. 

I  believe  that  the  cap  proposed  by  my 
amendment  will  adequately  provide  for 
a  worker  and  his  or  her  family,  while 
still  providing  the  worker  with  an  incen- 
tive to  return  to  work.  We  must  remem- 
ber, Mr.  President,  that  the  cap  is  80 
percent  of  the  average  gross  income 
which  results  in  100  percent  replacement 
of  income  after  taxes  and  work  expenses 
for  the  typical  case.  A  disabled  worker 
does  not  pay  any  state.  Federal  or  pay- 
roll taxes,  work  expenses,  union  dues, 
etc.  The  130  percent  limitation  affects 
those  recipients  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
income  scale,  not  those  who  have  lower 
preretirement  incomes. 

The  80/130  cap  on  family  benefits  Is 
fair  and  adequate.  Private  insurance 
companies  generally  limit  benefits  to  no 
more  than  two-thirds  of  predisability 
gross  earnings  to  assure  that  benefici- 
aries are  not  financially  better  off  than 
when  they  were  working.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  propose  a  two-thirds 
limitation  of  predisability  earnings,  but 
rather  an  80  percent  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
showing  the  various  family  benefit  caps 
in  the  Finance  Committee's  bill,  the 
House  bill,  and  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori),  as 
follows: 


TABLE  4.— ALTERNATE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  MAXIMUM  BENEFIT  LIMITATION  PROVISIONS  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  DISABLED  WORKERS  >-4I.R.  3236 


Present  law 


Finance  (>>mmittee  bill 


House-passed  bill 


Bellmon  amendment  > 


Description  of  provision. 


Savinis  to  the  social  security  dis- 
ibllity    program    (millions    of 
dollirs,  fiscal  years.) 
Monthly  family  benefit  amounts:' 

Low  earner 

Averaie  earner 

Maximum  earner 

Number  of  people  affected  (1st 
full  year). 


Family  disability  benefits  ran[e  from 
150  percent  to  188  percent  of  the 
worker's  benefits — dependini;  on  the 
benefit  level.  In  about  1/5  of  all  cases, 
benefits  exceed  80  percent  of  a 
worker's  averaie  predisability 
earnincs. 
Notapplluble 


Family  disability  benefits  may  not  ex- 
ceed 85  percent  of  the  worker's  aver- 
age predisability  earnings  or  160 
percent  of  the  worker's  benefit, 
whichever  is  less. 


Family  disability  benefits  may  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  worker's  aver- 
age predisability  earnings  or  150 
percent  of  the  worker  s  benefit 
wliichever  is  less. 


Family  disability  benefits  may  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  worker's  aver- 
age predisability  earnings  or  130 
percent  of  the  worker's  benefit, 
whichever  is  less. 


FY  1980-J41,  FY  1981— J138, 
FY  1982—1247,  FY  1983-$338, 
FY  1984-{415,  lotal-tl.l69. 


FY  1980-J62,  FY  1981-1207, 
FY  1982-t371,  FY  198J-J507, 
FY  1984— (623,  total— {1,770 


FY  198(K-1109,  FY  I981-$369, 
FY  1982— S666,  FY  1983-1924, 
FY  1984— U,  152.  total— (3.22a 


$2S2 1175 J175 J] 

|721 1632 MK « 

1992 , ..  i907 $850 $j 

Not  appficabto'.".'"riri"rilirilll"  120,000  families '3'5y,666'tetiefciVn'esV  123,000  families;  358,000  beneficiaries.  IS 


1,000  ftmHIes;  385,000  beneflciariM. 


■  Provision  applies  only  to  people  becoming  newly  entitled  to 
'Amendment  offered  by  Representative  Gephardt  during  the 
bill  but  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  scrnie 
will  question  whether  or  not  the 
amounts  shown  on  this  table  are  an 
adequate  level  of  Income.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  legitimate  concern,  and  it 
raises  a  point  that  is  very  important. 
Disability  insurance  was  never  intended 


benefits  after  1979. 

Ways  and  Means  markup  on  the 


'Averaie  monthly  earings  for  low  Mmer  are  $194,  for  avarage  tamer— $882;  for  maximum 
earner- $1,700. 


to  be  a  welfare  progrsim.  It  is  not.  and 
should  not  be  operated  on  a  basis  of 
whether  a  benefit  is  "adequate."  By  say- 
ing that  a  benefit  level  is  too  low  and 
ought  to  be  higher,  we  are  taking  the 
program  away  from  its  Insurance  prin- 
ciples and  turning  it  into  a  welfare  pro- 


gram. In  the  social  security  programs, 
benefits  are  based  not  on  what  an  indi- 
vidual ought  to  have,  but  on  what  he  or 
she  is  entitled  to  according  to  his  or  her 
work  and  earnings  history. 

If  a  person's  benefit  is  "too  low"  tbere 
are  other  assistance  programs  available 
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to  help  that  individual  such  as  supple- 
mental security  income,  medicaid,  food 
stamps,  AFDC.  social  services,  housing 
subsidies,  and  the  like.  Many  of  the  low 
earners  shown  on  the  table  most  likely 
qusdify  tor  public  assistance,  and  well 
they  should,  as  they  need  other  income 
to  provide  them  with  an  adequate  means 
of  support.  We  must  be  wary  of  using  a 
program  such  as  disability  insurance  for 
welfare  purposes.  It  was  not  meant  for 
that.  It  was  meant  to  replace  part  of  the 
earnings  of  an  individual  based  largely 
on  his  contributions  to  the  system,  not 
on  \^at  his  "needs"  are. 

That  is  the  welfare  responsibility. 

This  is  a  very  important  point  Mr. 
President,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  wiU  soon  be  considering  social 
security  legislation,  presumably  to  avoid 
or  moderate  large  payroll  tax  increases 
now  scheduled  for  1981.  That  being  the 
case,  we  must  face  the  benefit  issue 
head  on.  My  amendment  gives  the  Sen- 
ate the  opportunity  to  take  a  needed  first 
step. 

Lest  any  Senators  be  misled  by  the  $2 
billion  my  amendment  would  save  over 
the  next  5  years,  I  again  want  to  put 
those  savings  in  perspective.  I  refer  again 
to  the  table  I  previously  included  in  the 
Record  showing  the  projected  growth  in 
the  social  security  disability  insurance 
program  over  the  next  5  years  with  and 
without  my  amendment. 

This  table  shows,  Mr.  President,  that 
imder  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
growth  in  the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
about  $35.2  billion  more  over  the  next 
5  years  than  it  would  cost  if  the  program 
could  be  operated  at  the  1979  level  over 
that  period.  If  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, the  cumulative  growth — and  I 
am  talking  now  about  growth,  not  costs — 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  cumu- 
lative growth  over  the  next  5  years  will 
be  $33.3  billion.  Hiat  is  a  reduction  of 
about  $2  billion.  That  is  the  amount  of 
reduction  in  program  growth  that  this 
amendment,  in  addition  to  the  savings 
already  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee  will  achieve.  As  I  said  before, 
this  ifi  equal  to  about  6  percent  of  the 
estimated  growth  in  the  program. 

So  Mr.  President,  any  suggestion  that 
this  amendment  would  wreck  the  dis- 
ability insurance  program  is  totally  false. 
This  is  a  modest,  reasonable  amendment. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  give  one  example 
which  illustrates  why  a  tighter  benefit 
cap  than  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posal ifi  needed.  This  example  is  taken 
frwn  page  64  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  report  on  H.R.  3236. 

If  a  man  and  wife  who  have  one  child 
each  earn  $12,000  their  total  net  income 
will  be  about  $16,600,  assuming  average 
deductions.  If  one  of  them  becomes  dis- 
abled and  the  other  continues  to  work, 
under  current  law  their  net  income  will 
be  about  $16,700 — actually  an  increase 
over  what  they  took  home  prior  to  the 
disability.  The  committee  bill  would  im- 
pact very  little  on  this  disincentive  to 
return  to  work.  My  amendment  would 
give  a  family  of  this  type  coming  on  the 
rolls  in  the  future  a  $15,700  net  income 
with  an  incentive  to  return  to  work  of 
$1,000.  I  want  to  stress  again  that  my 


amendment  would  not  change  benefits 
for  people  already  on  the  rolls. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  we  cannot 
allow  the  present  benefit  structure  to 
continue  if  we  are  to  insure  the  integrity 
of  the  disability  insurance  program.  It 
should  not  be  a  welfare  program  and  it 
should  not  contain  work  disincentives.  It 
simply  comes  down  to  providing  benefits 
based  primarily  on  earnings  histories, 
and  insuring  that  recipients  do  not  have 
greater  net  earnings  from  being  disabled 
than  they  had  from  predisability  income. 
The  amendment  I  ofifer  will  make  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  tremendous  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but 
I  am  in  total  disagreement  with  him  in 
connection  with  this  amendment. 

Let  me  first  point  out  that,  as  far  as 
the  welfare  programs  in  this  country 
are  concerned,  I  think  if  you  adopt  the 
Bellmon  amendment  you  may  have  a 
mirage  of  thinking  that  you  are  saving 
$2  billion  by  cutting  back  on  disability 
insurance  from  a  fimd  that  is  sufficiently 
strong  at  the  moment  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  talking  about 
borrowing  from  that  fund  for  social  se- 
curity purposes  at  a  later  point  in  the 
year. 

But  the  net  result  would  be,  if  you 
adopted  the  Bellmon  amendment,  that 
more  people  would  be  drawing  down 
welfare  checks  in  this  country  in  order 
to  supplement  their  meager  income  from 
disability  insurance. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  gave  an 
example — and  I  will  come  back  to  that 
in  a  moment.  But  I  would  like  to  first 
talk  about  an  individual  who  is  earn- 
ing the  minimum  wage  and  his  average 
monthly  earnings  are  $479.  The  benefit 
under  the  present  law  would  be  $419.  The 
benefit  under  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  be  $407.  The  Senator  from  Ohio's 
amendment  would  restore  the  munificent 
sum  of  $12  to  bring  it  back  to  $419.  But 
the  Bellmon  amendment  would  cut  that 
figure  down  to  $346. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, assuming  this  man  is  a  normal 
married  man  and  has  a  wife  and  two 
children,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me. 
understand,  in  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  how  that  individual  can  get  by  with 
$479  as  a  living  wage.  He  cannot.  It  Is 
impossible. 

But  now  you  are  going  to  say  to  him: 
"You  are  totally  disabled."  And  the 
definition  of  totally  disabled  is  not  a 
figment  of  somebody's  imagination.  It 
has  already  been  talked  about  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Cwmecticut,  and  pointed  out  that 
you  not  only  have  to  be  disabled  in  your 


opinion,  but  you  have  to  be  disabled  in 
such  a  manner  that  you  cannot  find  a 
job,  not  only  in  your  own  community, 
but  that  you  cannot  work  in  any  other 
field  and  you  cannot  even  work  hi  some 
other  part  of  the  country. 

What  we  are  saying  to  that  person  is: 
"We  are  cutting  you  from  $479  in  aver- 
age monthly  earnings,  from  the  $419 
that  you  could  get  under  the  present 
law,  to  $346."  That,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  just  is  totally  unreasonable. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said 
that  if  a  married  couple  were  earning 
$24,000  and  if  one  of  them  became 
totally  disabled,  and  they  each  were 
earning  $12,000,  that  somehow  their 
income  would  rise  to  $16,700  under  the 
disability  provision  of  this  law. 

Well,  frankly,  I  do  not  understand 
that.  I  will  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  explain  that  in  further 
detail  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  very  simple  calculation.  The  workers 
with  $12,000  incomes  obviously  pay 
taxes.  They  have  certain  costs  of  hold- 
ing down  jobs.  When  one  of  the  workers 
becomes  disabled  and  begins  to  receive 
these  benefits,  their  combined  take- 
home  pay  actually  goes  up  by  $100, 
under  the  terms  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  to  submit  a  little  more 
to  me  than  that,  because  I  do  not  accept 
those  figures  as  being  realistic.  Each 
one  makes  $12,000.  One  goes  off  of  the 
$12,000.  How  does  that  one  now  wind 
up  bringing  more  money  in? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  if  a  man  and  wife  with  one 
child  each  earn  $12,000,  their  net  income, 
after  taxes,  will  be  about  $16,600.  That 
should  not  be  too  hard  to  understand. 
That  is  the  way  tax  laws  are  written. 

If  one  becomes  disabled  and  the  other 
continues  to  woric,  imder  current  law 
their  net  income  will  rise  to  about 
$16,700,  because  one  of  them  will  be 
taking  home  disability  insurance  pay- 
ments which  are  tax  free. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  feel  the 
present  law  is  a  disincentive  for  this 
person  to  return  to  woric.  TTie  person 
who  goes  off  disability  insurance  and 
goes  back  to  work  will  actually  have 
less  real  income  than  they  were  getting 
when  one  of  the  two  partners  was  dis- 
abled and  not  working. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that,  under  the  present 
law,  if  each  is  making  $12,000,  then  that 
would  be  $1,000  a  month  and  the  indi- 
vidual would  only  receive  77  percent  of 
what  their  average  monthly  earnings 
had  been. 

I  do  not  understand  how — and  the 
income  tax  rate  would  not  make  up  that 
difference.  Therefore,  I  have  difficulty, 
still,  in  following  the  point. 

But  I  will  continue  on  with  my  discus- 
sion, because  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  men- 
tioned something  about  getting  more 
money 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  clarify  a  point?  The  Senator  said  un- 
der present  law  the  benefit  would  be  77 
percent. 

li£r.  METZENBAUM.  Yes.  I  will  yield 
on  that  point,  because  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  carry  these 
tables  around  in  my  head,  but  I  know  the 
size  of  benefits  depends  upon  the  size 
of  income — the  lower  the  income,  the 
higher  percentage  of  benefits.  It  also  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  a  family. 

You  have  to  take  into  account  all  of 
those  variables  in  comparing  one  illus- 
tration with  another. 

I  sat  here  and  suddenly  heard  the 
Senator  say  that  under  the  present  law 
the  example  used  by  Senator  Bellmon 
would  be  77  percent.  It  may  be,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  basis  for  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  maximum 
you  can  get  under  the  present  law  with 
a  full  size  family  is  77  percent  of  your 
average  monthly  earnings  if  you  are 
making  $1,000  a  month. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  a  full  size  fam- 
ily, 14,  20,  5? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Four.  I  think  the 
maximum  family  benefit  would  be  77 
percent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  Senator  Bellhon 
bad  two  parents  working  in  his  example. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Therefore,  the 
disability  benefit  would  be  something 
less  than  77  percent.  I  cannot  say  what 
it  would  be. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  a  paper  which 
shows  that  in  1976  the  average  newly 
entitled  disabiUty  beneficiary  family  got 
90  percent  of  the  predisability  earnings. 
That  is  before  the  Finance  Committee 
bill,  before  the  Bellmon  amendment,  be- 
fore the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  have  not  made  the  analysis  that 
underlies  this  figure,  but  as  I  understand 
it,  the  figure  is  valid. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  to  say  I 
know  of  no  one  for  whom  I  have  more 
respect  than  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, respect  for  me  personally  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  figure  because  I 
did  not  generate  it  and  I  cannot  vouch 
for  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  before  me 
a  chart  showing  that  at  a  $400  average 
monthly  income,  it  would  be  90  percent; 
at  $477  it  would  be  88  percent;  at  $1,000 
it  would  be  77  percent:  at  $1,500  it 
would  be  63  percent;  and  continuing 
down. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  difference  is  that 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  income  at 
$1,000  a  month. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  figure  represents 
an  average  of  all  beneficiaries.  Well, 
$1,000  is  not  too  high  in  today's  terms. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  pretty  low. 

I  do  not  have  the  figure  the  Senator 
referred  to.  At  this  point,  I  have  never 
heard  the  figure  that  the  average  bene- 
ficiary under  disabiUty  insurance  gets  90 
percent.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  would  like  to  be 
corrected.  But  at  this  moment  I  do  not 
know  that  to  be  the  fact  and,  therefore. 
I  do  not  want  to  proceed  on  that  assump- 
tion. I  do  not  think  It  is  the  fact,  but  If 


I  am  wrong  I  will  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize that  fact. 

Let  me  further  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  that  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  remarks  he  talked  about  per- 
sons who  are  on  SSI  who  get  disabihty. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  as  I  understand 
it,  that  is  a  totally  different  program 
than  that  with  which  we  are  dealing  ha% 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
source  for  the  figure  I  gave  earlier,  which 
is  on  pages  38  and  39  of  the  ccnnmittee 
report: 

An  analysis  by  the  social  security  actuaries 
has  Indicated:  The  average  replacement 
ratio  of  newly  entitled  disabled  workers  with 
median  earnings  and  who  have  qualifying 
dependents  increased  from  about  60  percent 
In  1967  to  over  90  percent  in  1976. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
reading  from  what? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  bottom  of  page  38 
and  the  top  of  page  39  of  the  committee 
report.  It  is  not  my  figure;  it  is  out  of  the 
committee  report. 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  assumed  the 
chair.)  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  frank  to  say 
I  recognize  the  language  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  language  refers  to  as  far 
as  "newly  entitled  disabled  workers  with 
median  earnings  who  have  qualifjring 
dependents." 

I  will  accept  the  language  of  the  re- 
port, however.  The  figures  I  have,  which 
I  am  sure  come  from  credible  sources, 
indicate  that  depending  upon  what  your 
earnings  are,  your  ratio  of  benefits  goes 
down  to  the  point  so  indicated  by  the 
flgiu-es  that  I  gave  previously. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  talked 
about  the  fact  that  some  persons  might 
receive  more  under  disability  benefits  for 
not  working  than  for  working.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  him — and  I  mentioned  it  in 
my  earUer  remarks — that  that  is  in  the 
law  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
fact  is  that  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  limitation  on  that  £ind  specifically 
prohibit  receiving  anything  in  excess,  as 
disabilty  benefits,  over  and  above  the 
average  monthly  earnings. 

The  Senator  also  commented  on  the 
fact  that  the  disabled  do  not  have  to  pay 
other  expenses. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  disabled  do  have  their  special  kinds 
of  problems.  In  the  average  family,  if  the 
family  goes  to  work,  if  everyone  leaves 
the  home  and  both  members  of  the  fam- 
ily go  to  work,  they  turn  down  the  heat 
and  save  some  money.  They  do  not  have 
to  have  anybody  staying  with  the  dis- 
abled worker,  if  that  worker  has  to  stay 
at  home  alone.  Those  are  expenses  that 
must  be  recognized  as  a  reality  of  life  if 
they  are  totally  disabled  individuals. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  there  are  expenses  which  have  to 
do  with  that  which  are  not  covered  by 
medicare  or  medicaid,  and  the  totally 
disabled  worker  has  that  problem  to 
contend  with. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  that 
this  is  not  a  welfare  program,  and  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more.  This  is 
a  program  that  the  Congress  enacted. 


They  made  a  contract  with  the  people 
who  paid  into  the  fund.  Would  anyone 
realistically  suggest  that  if  we  bought 
an  insurance  policy  5,  10,  or  15  years  ago. 
and  that  insurance  /oUcy  provided  for 
a  certain  amount  of  disability  benefits  at 
a  certain  point  in  our  Ufe  if  we  should 
become  disabled,  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  insurance '  company 
could  cut  back  the  amount  of  those  ben- 
efits? 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  at>out  do- 
ing here.  The  Finsmce  Committee  is  talk- 
ing about  cutting  them  back  substan- 
tially, $1.5  billion.  The  Senator  ftom  Ok- 
lahoma is  talking  about  cutting  them 
$3.5  billion.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
attempting  to  restore  $900  million  of  the 
$1.5  biUion  of  the  cut  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Ihere  is  not  any  logic,  reason,  fairness, 
or  equity  to  say  to  people,  "You  have 
paid  in  for  a  number  of  years  and  now 
we  are  changing  the  amount  of  disability 
benefits  for  some  reasons  that  have  to  do 
with  the  procedures  that  the  Congress 
has  decided  upon." 

Once  we  make  a  contract  and  say  that 
we  are  going  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
dollars,  we  ought  to  live  up  to  that  con- 
tract. 

I  think  in  simple  terms  that  is  what 
this  issue  is  all  about.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  believe  in  welfare 
or  are  opposed  to  welfare.  We  can  all  say 
we  would  like  to  get  everybody  off  of  wel- 
fare. But  this  is  a  contractual  relation- 
ship. This  is  a  relationship  where  the 
people  have  paid  their  money  in  and 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  paid 
when  they  become  totally  disabled.  That 
is  the  issue  as  I  see  it  which  is  before 
the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Finance  Committee  bill  is 
bad,  very  bad.  I  think  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  trom  Oklahoma 
would  just  exacerbate  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  needs  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  ptirpose  of  mak- 
ing clear  in  the  Record  the  purpose  of 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  and  the  Bell- 
mon amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  lower  third  of  page 
38  of  the  committee  report,  all  of  page 
39,  all  of  page  40,  and  the  top  of  page  41 
of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  wishing  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  object  only 
for  one  purpose.  I  now  note  that  at  the 
top  of  page  38,  it  is  indicated  that  the 
average  replacement  rate  percentage  is 
58  percent;  using  the  high  5-year  in- 
dexed earnings  in  the  last  10,  it  is  49  per- 
cent. I  have  no  objection  if  the  entire 
page  38  is  printed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  entire  page  being  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows : 
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Awards  at  each  level  of  earninfs  replacement ' 

ReplKement  rates  < 
(1979  PIA)  levels 

Awards  at  eKh  level  of 

earnlnp  replKement 

, 

Usini  AIME 

UsIni  hi^  5  yr 
earninis  in 

of  indeied 
last  10 

UsiniAIME 

Usini  hifh  5  yr  of  indexed 
earnlnp  in  last  10 

Replacement  rates  > 
(1979  PIA)  levels 

Number 
of  cases 

0 
79 
3,669 
1,456 
947 
1,215 
1  477 

Percent 
of  total 

0 

1 

38 
15 
10 
13 
IS 

Number 
of  cases 

268 
2.930 
2.168 
1.184 
1.353 
771 
526 

Percent 
of  total 

3 
31 
23 
12 
14 
8 
5 

Number 
of  cases 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 
of  cases 

Percent 
of  total 

Under  30  percent 

90  to  99  percent. 

lOO  percent  and  over 

181 
561 

2 
6 

148 
237 

30  to  39  percent 

2 

40  to  49  percent 

2 

50  to  59  percent 

Total  sample     . 

9,585 

100 

9,585 

100 

60  to  69  percent. 

70  to  79  percent 

80  to  89  percent 

Averaie  replKement  rate 
(percent) 

58 

49 



•  These  awards  Include  both  individual  and  family  benefits  where  applicable.  The  Ktual  awards 
were  made  before  a  "decoupled"  system  was  put  into  effect  However,  the  awards  were  recom- 
puted for  sample  purposes  as  if  a  decoupled  system  existed  to  five  some  sense  of  the  lonier-rante 
direction  of  01  replKement  lates. 


>  Represents  replKemeol  of  trees  earninis. 


Both  approaches  to  measuring  replace- 
ment— I.e.,  either  long  or  recent  periods  of  a 
worker's  earnings  history — show  that  there 
are  a  substantial  number  of  DI  awards  which 
by  themselves  result  in  replacement  rates  In 
excess  of  predlsablUty  earnings.  Using  80  per- 
cent of  gross  predlsablUty  earnings  as  an  ap- 
proximation of  predlsablUty  disposable  earn- 
ings, about  23  percent  of  the  awards  In  the 
sample  were  above  that  level  using  AIME  as 
the  base  period  for  measurement,  and  approx- 
imately 10  percent  of  the  awards  in  the 
sample  were  above  that  level  using  the  high 
5  years  of  Indexed  earnings  during  the  10- 
year  period  prior  to  the  onset  of  disability  as 
the  base  period  for  measurement.  Approxi- 
mately two- thirds  of  these  cases  Involved  the 
payment  of  dependents  benefits  In  addition 
to  those  of  the  worker. 

Actuarial  studies  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sector  have  Indicated  that  high  re- 
placement rates  may  constitute  an  Incentive 
for  Impaired  workers  to  attempt  to  Join  the 
benefit  rolls,  and  a  disincentive  for  disabled 
beneficiaries  to  attempt  rehabilitation  or  re- 
turn to  the  work  force.  An  analysis  by  the 
social  security  actuaries  has  Indicated: 

"The  average  replacement  ratio  of  newly 
entitled  disabled  workers  with  median  earn- 
ings and  who  have  qualifying  dependents  In- 
creased from  about  60  percent  In  1967  to  over 
90  percent  in  1976.  an  increase  of  about  50 
percent.  During  this  time  the  gross  recovery 
rate  decreased  to  only  one-half  of  what  It  was 
In  1967.  High  benefits  are  a  formidable  in- 
centive to  maintain  beneficiary  status  espe- 
cially when  the  value  of  medicare  and  other 
benefits  are  considered.  We  believe  that  the 
Incentive  to  return  to  permanent  self-sup- 
porting work  provided  by  the  trial  work  pe- 
riod provision  has  been  largely  negated  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  high  benefits." 

("Experience  of  Disabled  Workers  Benefits 
TTnder  OASDI.  1972-1976."  actuarial  study 
No.   76,   June    1978.) 

An  actuarial  consultant's  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  also  con- 
cludes : 

disability  Income  dollars  are,  In  gen- 
eral, much  more  valuable  and  have  much 
more  purchasing  power  than  earned  dollars. 
The  DI  benefits  are  fully  tax  exempt,  as  are 
Insured  benefits  except  for  employer  provided 
benefits  in  excess  of  $100  per  week.  For  a 
worker  with  a  spoxise  and  a  child,  paying  an 
average  State  Income  tax,  50  percent  of  salary 
In  the  from  of  disability  benefits  may  well 
eqxial  66  percent  or  more  of  gross  earnings 
after  tax.  In  addition,  the  disabled  Individual 
U  relieved  of  many  expenses  incidental  to 
employment  such  as  travel,  lunches,  soeclal 
clothing,  union  or  professional  dues,  and  the 
like." 

It  is  a  cause  for  deep  concern  that  gross 
ratios  of  0.600  or  more  apply  to  all  young 
childless  workers  at  median  or  lower  salaries 
and  to  nearly  all  workers  with  a  spouse  and 
minor  ctolld  for  eamlnes  up  to  the  earnings 
base.  In  other  worts,  all  workers  entitled  to 
maximum  famUy  benefits  are  overlnsured 
except  older  workers  whose  earnings  approewsh 


the  eanUngb  base,  middle-aged  workers  who 
earn  not  more  than  the  earnings  base,  and 
young  workers  except  those  earning  substan- 
tially more  than  the  earnings  base. 

Although  these  excessive  replacement  ratios 
have  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  have 
been  fully  reflected  In  the  disability  experi- 
ence, overly  liberal  benefits  may  have  played 
some  part  In  the  47  percent  Increase,  between 
1968  and  1974.  In  the  average  rate  of  becom- 
ing disabled.  Other  tJhan  the  Indexing  pro- 
visions, statutory  changes  during  this  period 
could  have  had  no  great  effect.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  health  of  the  nation  has 
deteriorated.  Rising  unemployment  has 
clearly  been  a  factor,  but  the  Increasing  at- 
tractiveness of  the  benefits  must  also  be  an 
important  Influence. 

(U.S.  Congress.  House.  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Report  of  Consultants  on  Actu- 
arial and  Definitional  Aspects  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Disability  Insurance.  94th  Congress.  2d 
Session,  1976.) 

Testimony  heart  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee from  a  private  actuary  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  Insurance  companies  Includes 
simUar  observations.  This  actuary  states  tftie 
foUowlng  about  private  disability  Insurance 
experience : 

"•  •  •  claim  coats  Increase  dramatically 
when  replacement  ratios  exceed  70  percent  of 
gross  earnings,  and  are  unsatisfactory  when 
replacement  ratios  exceed  60  percent  of  gross 
earnings  .  .  .  Expected  claims  is  the  level  of 
c;lalm  costs  that  is  assumed  in  determining 
premiums,  so  a  ratio  of  100  percent  would  be 
what  a  company  would  expect  to  achieve 
when  it  sets  rates  .  .  .  large  exposxires  show 
claims  at  87  percent  of  expected  when  the 
replacement  ratio  was  50  percent,  93  percent 
of  expected  when  the  replacement  ratio  was 
50  percent  to  60  percent.  106  percent  when 
the  replacement  ratio  was  between  60  percent 
and  70  percent,  and  a  Jump  In  the  ratio  of 
actual  to  expected  claims  of  219  percent — 
more  than  double  what  the  premium  al- 
lowed— when  the  replacement  ratio  exceeded 
70  percent  of  gross  earnings." 

(U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Finance,  testimony  of  Oerald  S.  Parker  on 
H.R.  3236.  Social  Security  DisabUity  Legisla- 
tion. October  10.  1979.) 

Analysts  by  t)he  Congressional  Budget  Office 
further  indicates  that  it  is  not  correct  to  as- 
sume that  a  typical  disabled  worker  family 
is  dependent  entirely  or  almost  entirely  on 
social  security  benefits.  Disabled  workers  In 
families  with  children  derive  on  average  only 
about  40  percent  of  their  total  cash  Income 
from  social  security  benefits.  The  analysis 
indicates  that  very  few  worker  families  have 
more  than  a  10  percent  reduction  in  dispos- 
able Income  as  a  result  of  disability. 

In  summary,  this  analysis  shows  that  the 
combined  impact  of  high  social  security  dis- 
ability Insurance  replacement  rates  and  sub- 
stantial other  sources  of  family  income  Is  to 
Insulate  disabled  worker  families,  as  a  group, 
from  any  major  reduction  In  income  as  a 
result  of  their  disability. 


Committee  bill. — The  committee  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  these  high  benefit 
levels  and  replacement  rates  have  had  on 
the  growth  of  the  program,  in  that  they  may 
have  caused  both  incentives  for  impaired 
workers  to  stop  working  and  apply  for  bene- 
fits, and  disincentives  for  DI  beneficiaries  to 
leave  the  benefit  rolls.  The  Committee  fur- 
ther is  concerned  about  the  Inapproprlate- 
ness  of  having  situations  where  benefits  ex- 
ceed predlaabllity  earnings  in  a  program  in- 
tended primarily  to  replace  lost  earnings. 

The  Committee  bill  would  address  these 
concerns  through  a  provision  which  limits 
total  DI  family  benefits  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  smaller  of  85  percent  of  the  worker's 
AIME  or  160  percent  of  the  worker's  PIA. 
Under  the  provision  no  family  benefit  would 
be  reduced  below  100  percent  of  the  worker's 
primary  benefit.  The  limitation  would  be 
effective  only  with  respect  to  individuals  be- 
coming entitled  to  benefits  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1980.  based  on  disabilities  that  began 
after  calendar  year  1978.  The  limitation 
would  not  apply  to  individuals  who  Join  the 
benefit  roll  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
provision  who  were  on  the  rolls  (or  had  a 
period  of  disability)  at  another  time  prior  to 
calendar  year  1980.  This  will  preclude  the 
new  limit  on  family  benefits  from  applying 
to  anyone  who  was  on  the  roll  in  the  past. 
Approximately  120.000  family  units,  encom- 
passing 355.000  beneficiaries,  will  be  affected 
by  the  limitation  In  the  first  full  year  after 
enactment. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  by  January  1.  1986  on  the 
effect  of  the  limitation  on  benefits  and  of 
other  provisions  of  the  bUl. 

The  committee  further  is  concerned  about 
situations  where  the  payment  of  disability 
benefits  to  an  Individual  from  a  number  of 
public  disability  pension  or  like  systems  re- 
sults in  aggregate  benefits  which  exceed  the 
individuals'  predlsablUty  earnings.  While  co- 
ordination exists  between  the  DI  program 
and  State  worker's  compensation  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  two  forms  of 
disability  bieneflts  at  an  aggregate  level  no 
higher  than  the  worker's  net  predlsablUty 
earnings,  there  are  numerous  other  PederaJ 
and  State  programs  providing  disability 
benefits  or  compensation  which  are  not  co- 
orcUnated  at  all  with  the  DI  program.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  already  under- 
taken a  study  of  the  relationship  between 
social  security  and  workers'  compensittlon 
under  the  existing  provision.  The  Committee 
requests  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to 
also  study  the  prevalence  of  multiple  receipt 
of  disability  benefits  from  DI  and  other  pro- 
grams (In  addition  to  worker's  compensa- 
tion) ,  as  well  as  various  approaches  to  better 
coordinate  the  overall  benefits  provided  to 
an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  precluding 
them  from  exceeding  the  worker's  predls- 
ablUty earnings.  This  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  which  the 
committee  Intends  shall  be  held  next  year 
by  Its  stibcommlttee  on  soclcl  security. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  at  a  disadvantage  by  not  being 
familiar,  in  a  statistical  way,  with  the 
very  complicated  problem  of  analyzing 
the  benefit  structure  and  the  benefit  dis- 
tribution, but  a  point  very  clearly  stated 
over  and  over  again  in  those  pages  of 
the  report  is  found  in  these  words. 

Actuarial  studies  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sector  have  indicated  that  high  re- 
placement rates  may  constitute  an  incentive 
for  impaired  workers  to  attempt  to  Join  the 
benefit  rolls,  and  a  disincentive  for  disabled 
beneficiaries  to  attempt  rehabilitation  or  re- 
turn to  the  work  force. 

If  that  is  the  effect  of  the  present  ben- 
efit levels  of  the  program,  then,  clearly, 
we  have  a  program  that  increases  costs 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  taxpayers  and 
also  reduces  resources  available  for  other 
worthwhile  purposes.  So  we  have  to  look 
at  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  many 
of  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Senator  Bell- 
MON's  amendment  to  Senator  Metzen- 
BAUM's  amendment. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  is  to  limit  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  to  assure  that  a  family 
will  not  have  higher  income  than  before 
the  worker  became  disabled.  The  effect 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Metzenbaum  is  to  defeat  this  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  to  virtually  wipe  out  the 
savings  that  the  bill  achieves. 

The  Senate  has  already  adopted  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Bayh 
to  eliminate  the  waiting  period  for  the 
terminally  ill.  If  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment is  also  adopted,  the  bill  will  be 
changed  from  one  saving  $0.9  billion  over 
the  first  5  years  to  a  measure  costing  $0.6 
billion  over  the  5-year  period. 

The  Bellmon  amendment  would  ac- 
complish an  important  objective — reduc- 
ing the  incentives  for  people  to  file  for 
disability  benefits  and  to  stay  on  the  ben- 
efit rolls.  The  present  high  level  of  ben- 
efits acts  as  a  work  disincentive — one- 
fifth  of  disability  beneficiary  families  get 
benefits  that  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
worker's  predlsablUty  earnings.  Also, 
disability  benefits  are  tax  free,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  emphasized, 
and  disabled  beneficiaries  get  medicare 
protection  after  2  years,  creating  a  fur- 
ther disincentive  to  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  average 
medicare  benefits  amount  to.  In  1979,  ac- 
tual average  medicare  benefits  for  the 
disabled  were  $1,346  per  year;  in  1980, 
an  estimated  $1,538;  in  1981,  an  esti- 
mated $1,749. 

I  have  no  figures  estimating  the  value 
of  the  tax-free  nature  of  these  benefits 
but  obviously,  this  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Obviously,  on  the  record, 
there  is  now  some  work  disincentive. 
There  is  no  disagreement  here.  Even 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  In  his  setting  his 
benefits  at  no  higher  than  100  percent 
of  predlsablUty  earnings,  acknowledges 
that  anything  above  that  figure  operates 
as  a  disincentive.  So  what  operates  as  a 
disincentive?  Or  what  is  the  appropriate 
level  of  disability  benefits— when  added 
to  the  tax-free  advantages,  when  added 
to  the  medicare  advantages  and  other 
benefits,  whatever  they  may  be?  We  have 
to  take  all  of  this  into  account  in  mak- 


ing a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
have  created  work  disincentives  that  add 
to  the  cost  of  the  dlsabiUty  program. 

The  level  of  disabiUty  benefits  has 
been  rising  in  recent  years.  In  1967,  on 
the  average,  as  I  have  said  already, 
newly  entitled  disability  beneficiaries 
with  families  got  benefits  equal  to  60  per- 
cent of  their  predlsablUty  earnings.  That 
percentage  grew  to  90  percent  by  1976. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  been 
criticized  for  not  balancing  his  fiscal 
year  1980  budget.  He  was  criticized  this 
morning  in  the  Budget  Committee  hear- 
ings and  has  been  criticized  in  the  press 
and  by  others.  But  responslbiUty  for 
budget  balancing,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
the  President's  alone.  We  must  demon- 
strate by  our  actions  today  that  we  in- 
tend to  move  toward  bringing  this  budget 
into  balance. 

We  have  had  two  votes  now  and  are 
about  to  have  a  third  inside  of  a  week 
which  show  the  same  trend — demon- 
strating the  attractiveness  of  converting 
social  programs  from  spending  programs 
under  control  of  the  Congress  to  entitle- 
ment programs  that  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol unless  we  change  the  law. 

That  is  the  reason  why  every  chart — 
in  the  newspapers  analyzing  the  budget, 
in  the  budget  documents,  and  in  the 
magazines  next  week  displaying  charts 
showing  where  budget  growth  has  taken 
place — will  show  the  growth  has  taken 
place  in  the  entitlement  field. 

The  President's  representatives  this 
morning  were  specificaUy  criticized  for 
not  offering  proposals  to  reduce  imcon- 
troUables  by  controlUng  entitlements. 
The  administration  said,  "Well,  quite 
frankly,  we  see  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  control  entitlements."  We 
in  Congress  and  the  Budget  Committee 
saw  it  last  year.  We  adopted  a  reconciUa- 
tion  instruction  in  this  Chamber,  which 
was  directed  in  part  at  achieving  savings 
in  entitlement  programs.  It  is  dead — 
dead  in  both  Houses,  getting  nowhere. 

A  number  of  Senators  who  have  been 
voting  for  these  entitlement  programs  in 
the  last  2  weeks  have  been  coming  before 
the  Budget  Committee  in  support  of 
budget-balancing  amendments  to  dem- 
onstrate their  commitment  to  balanced 
budgets.  Mr.  President,  how  are  we  going 
to  balance  budgets  when  these  entitle- 
ment programs  are  described  as  con- 
tracts with  the  people,  as  sacrosanct  and, 
once  enacted,  not  to  be  tampered  with? 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  of  doing 
it. 

According  to  the  President's  Budget, 
uncontrollable  programs  will  increase,  in 
2  years,  from  a  total  cost  of  $366.1  biUlon 
in  fiscal  year  1979 — 74.2  percent  of  the 
budget — to  $471.6  bilUon  in  fiscal  year 
1981—76.6  percent  of  the  budget. 

If  that  trend  continues,  they  wiU 
amount  to  over  80  percent  of  the  budget 
in  this  decade,  and  early  in  this  decade. 
Then  I  am  asked  by  Senators  to  sit  there, 
presiding  over  these  balanced  budget 
amendments,  and  to  take  seriously  their 
assertions  that  those  amendments  would 
help  us  control  these  programs.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  face  of 
the  record  that  this  Congress  has  set  in 
the  last  2  years. 

If  that  is  the  will  of  the  Congress,  if 


that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate,  I  accept  it. 
But  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  American 
people,  through  their  press,  through  our 
actions,  at  least  see  where  the  problem  is. 

We  aU  get  letters  and  respond  to  them 
in  a  reassuring  way — "Balance  the 
budget."  "Oh,  yes,  we  wiU."  Then  we  all 
find  a  way  to  blame  something;  a  lot  of 
us  have  been  blaming  imcontrollables. 

I  can  see  the  letters  going  out  now.  I 
heard  the  (diairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  say  that  we  cannot 
touch  entitlements.  They  are  contracts, 
matters  of  law.  So  we  blame  entitle- 
ments, but  refuse  to  do  anything  about 
them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason, 
more  than  this  particular  amendment — 
although  I  think  the  merits  of  this 
amendment  are  very  clear — that  I  am 
making  this  statement.  The  Senate  must 
confront  that  issue :  Once  we  have  writ- 
ten entitlements  in  the  law,  are  they  for- 
ever sacrosanct,  beyond  any  claim  to 
budget  perfections,  ever  immune  from 
budget  balancing?  Are  they  priorities 
ever  set  in  concrete,  never  to  yield  to 
programs  better  suited  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  are  its  beneficiaries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  16  min- 
utes lef  t^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  frank  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  when 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
referred  to  a  paragraph  on  page  39,  say- 
ing: "The  average  replacement  ratio  of 
newly  entitled  disabled  workers  with 
median  earnings  and  who  have  qualify- 
ing dependents  increased  from  aixxxt  60 
percent  in  1967  to  over  90  percent  in 
1976,  an  increase  of  about  50  percent," 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  totally 
amazed  by  those  figures  and  at  this  mo- 
ment cannot  fully  understand  them,  be- 
cause when  we  look  at  page  38  of  that 
same  report  and  get  the  breakdown  of 
what  the  actual  benefits  are  that  are 
being  paid,  we  find  totally  different  fig- 
ures. They  are  not  close,  just  totally  dif- 
ferent figures. 

The  chart  is  called  "DisabiUty  Insur- 
ance Replacement  Rates  Computed  From 
Two  Different  Measures  of  DR  Disability 
Earnings,"  and  they  use  two  different 
charts. 

The  first  one  uses  the  average  indexed 
monthly  earnings,  and  they  talk  about 
the  replacement  rates,  and  they  talk 
about  the  number  of  cases  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  total. 

Now,  the  replacement  rates,  meaning 
what  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  is 
received  by  the  disabled,  we  find  39  per- 
cent, or  below  the  49  percent  level. 

In  other  words,  39  percent  of  all  the 
people  receiving  disabUity  insurance  are 
receiving  less  than  49  percent  of  their 
total  earnings,  of  their  average  monthly 
earnings. 

If  we  go  over  and  take  the  highest  5 
years  of  their  indexed  earnings  in  the 
last  10,  we  find  that  57  percent  of  the 
total  are  receiving  less  than  49  percent 
of  their  disability  insurance. 

If  we  move  that  figure  on  up  and  go 
from  50  percent  to  59  percent  of  their 
disabiUty  insursince,  we  add  another  15 
percent  of  the  total. 
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If  we  go  from  60  to  69  percent,  we  add 
another  10  percent.  If  we  go  from  70  to 
79  percent,  we  find  another  13  percent. 

We  have  a  total  of  92  percent  receiving 
less  than  89  percent,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  are  at  the  lower  portion. 

If  we  look  at  the  figures,  using  the 
highest  5  years  of  the  indexed  earnings 
in  the  last  10,  we  will  find  57  percent,  as 
I  previously  mentioned,  are  receiving 
less  than  49  percent  of  their  indexed 
earnings  averaged  out  on  a  basis  of  the 
highest  5  years  of  the  last  10. 

Then  if  we  go  to  the  59  percent  of  dis- 
ability insurance  figures,  we  add  another 
12  percent,  another  14  percent  if  we  go 
to  69  percent,  another  8  percent  if  we  go 
to  79  percent,  or  91  percent  of  the  total 
receipts,  something  less  than  79  percent 
of  their  average  earnings  based  on  the 
top  5  years  of  the  last  10. 

When  we  look  at  the  average,  the  av- 
erage replacement  rate  for  the  average 
indexed  monthly  earnings  is  58  percent, 
and  if  we  use  the  highest  5  year  basis,  it 
is  49  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  be 
misleading  on  an  issue  of  this  kind.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  when  I  saw  the  90 
percent  figiue  on  the  average,  I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  and  I  still  do  not 
know  what  it  means. 

I  do  know  what  the  specific  break- 
down means.  I  do  know  what  the  figiu-es 
are  that  have  heretofore  been  submitted. 
That  is  that  people  on  disability  are  re- 
ceiving but  a  shadow  of  what  they  were 
receiving  if  they  worked. 

There  is  no  incentive  to  be  disabled. 
Anyone  who  comes  to  the  Senate  and 
suggests  there  is  a  great  incentive  to  lie 
on  one's  back  and  to  be  unable  to  do 
anything  and  not  go  back  to  work  is  not 
reporting  the  facts  to  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reality  of  what  is 
taking  place. 

We  made  a  commitment,  a  commit- 
ment to  the  people  who  were  paying  into 
the  disability  insurance  fund,  that  the 
levels  would  be  at  a  certain  point,  and 
almost  with  no  exception  the  Congresses 
in  the  past  have  seen  fit  to  increase  those 
levels,  not  to  decrease  them. 

This  is  the  first  impact.  This  is  the 
first  invasion  of  the  disability  insurance 
funds. 

I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  that  much 
money  still  in  the  disability  funds  that 
the  President  is  talking  about  borrowing 
from  them.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  be  finding  any  argument  to  cutting 
an  additional  $2  bUlion  from  those  dis- 
ability benefits  in  addition  to  the  $1.5 
billion  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
wanting  to  take  away  from  them. 

I  hope  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  reject 
the  Bellmon  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  sees  fit  to  keep  the  cap  at  the 
present  level,  not  to  increase  it,  but  to 
keep  it  at  the  present  level,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  in  no  instance  shall  any  par- 
ticular individual  receive  in  excess  of 
100  percent  of  the  average  of  monthly 
earnings,  and  that  would  only  be  appli- 
cable in  the  extremely  low  levels  of 
people  earning  less  than  $300  to  $400  a 
month. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  need  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  complex 
and  a  very  controversial  issue.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  understand  without  understand- 
ing every  formula  and  every  table  in- 
volved. 

The  House  sent  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee a  bill  on  this  issue  that  would 
save  over  a  5-year  period  approximately 
$2,664  biUion. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  after 
mature  deUberation,  devised  a  bill  that 
was  a  give-and-take  compromise,  and 
over  a  5 -year  period  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  would  save  approximately 
$914  million. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  would  negate 
virtually,  if  not  all,  the  savings  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  reducing  it 
to  virtually  zero. 

The  Bellmon  amendment,  if  agreed  to, 
would  save  over  a  5 -year  period  approxi- 
mately $3,644  biUion. 

We  think  the  result  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  a  fair  compromise. 
I  h(H>e  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  reject  the  amaidment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  approve  the  bill  as  submitted 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcwn  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  fnxn  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted  and  who  wishes  to  do  so? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  24. 
nays  70,  as  follows : 

[BoUcall  Vote  No.  22  Leg.] 
TEAS— 34 

Armstrong  Helms  Schwelker 

Bellmon  HoUlngs  Simpson 

Byrd.  Humphrey  Stevens 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Laxalt  Thurmond 

Exon  Lugar  Tower 

Oun  McClur*  Wallop 

Hart  Muakle  Zortnsky 

Hatch  Prozmlre 

Hayakawa  Scbmltt 


NATS— 70 


Baucus 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Pord 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Olenn 

Packwood 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Boren 

Hefiln 

Percy 

Boachwltz 

Hetnz 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Huddles  ton 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlclc 

Jackson 

Klblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Javlts 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Rassebaum 

Sasser 

Church 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Long 

Stewart 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Stone 

Culver 

Magniison 

Talmadge 

Danforth 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Dole 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Domenlcl  Metzenbaum      WllUama 

Durenberger       Morgan 
Durkln  Moynlban 

NOT  VOTINO— « 

Baker  Oravel  Stennis 

Ooldwater  Kennedy  Young 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (UP  No. 
936)  to  Mr.  Metzenbauh's  amendment 
(UP  No.  935)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  vari- 
ous amendments  to  change  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

Early  last  year,  we  faced  the  need  to 
make  some  reforms  in  the  social  security 
program.  That  is  never  a  popular  thing 
to  do  because  it  involves  changing  the 
way  we  are  doing  things  so  we  can  im- 
prove the  system.  Improvements  are  def- 
initely needed.  Infiation  is  out  of  hand 
and  is  hitting  the  fixed  income  popula- 
tion— primarily  the  elderly — the  hard- 
est. The  long-range  solvency  of  social 
security  may  be  threatened. 

As  we  look  at  the  total  social  security 
and  disability  insurance  program,  we  see 
how  population  and  economic  trends 
have  changed  in  the  45  years  since  the 
program  began.  It  is  time  we  dropped 
outmoded  provisions  to  insure  the  long- 
range  stability  of  the  social  security 
system. 

Social  security  started  as  a  social  in- 
surance program  of  basic  benefits  for 
Americans  in  their  old  age  and  survivors 
of  deceased  workers.  Over  the  years  we 
have  added  very  worthwhile  income  pro- 
tection for  disabled  workers  and  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  and  disabled.  We 
have  periodically  increased  benefits  and 
added  cost-of-living  increases.  Some  of 
the  benefits  we  have  added — such  as  stu- 
dent financial  aid  for  survivors  who  at- 
tend postsecondary  schools  are  not  need- 
based  and  duplicate  other  parts  of  the 
budget,  where  we  are  providing  billions 
in  grants,  loans,  and  work -study  assist- 
ance. Other  provisions  such  as  allowing 
certain  disabled  workers  to  receive  ben- 
efits of  more  than  90  percent  or  100  per- 
cent of  their  average  earnings  or  letting 
younger  workers  drop  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  earnings  in  computing 
their  benefits,  create  an  unintended 
"windfall"  and  an  inequity  in  the  pro- 
gram. 
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The  Finance  Committee  bill  provides 
an  important  work  incentive  by  extend- 
ing medicare  benefits  to  disabled  work- 
ers who  return  to  the  job,  allowing  de- 
ductions of  extraordinary  work-related 
expenses  and  eliminating  the  waiting 
period  for  those  who  are  not  successful 
in  their  work  attempt  and  must  return 
to  the  rolls. 

These  provisions  are  sound,  beneficial, 
and  like  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  they  cost 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steady 
Increase  in  benefits  imder  the  disability 
program  is  creating  a  disincentive,  as 
well  as  unjustified  cost  to  the  program. 
We  have  seen  applications  and  awards  of 
disability  grow  at  an  alarming  rate  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  we  have  seen  an  even 
more  alarming  drop  in  the  number  of 
individuals  on  disability  returning  to 
work.  This  trend  is  particularly  evident 
during  recession  periods. 

I  believe  a  strong,  secure  social  security 
program  is  based  on  an  equitable  struc- 
ture of  basic  benefits  to  the  elderly,  sur- 
vivors, and  the  disabled.  If  a  retiree  has 
only  social  security  to  live  on  and  is  in 
a  poverty  situation,  he  must  seek  supple- 
mental assistance  in  the  form  of  food 
stamps  and  other  aid  from  programs 
funded  by  general  revenues.  I  believe 
that  it  is  only  fair  that  we  not  drain  the 
social  security  trust  fimds  by  providing 
benefits  of  a  welfare  nature  when  there 
are  programs  funded  by  general  revenues 
to  which  those  who  need  mpre  help  can 
apply. 

The  bill  would  not  cap  the  benefits  or 
change  the  drop  years  for  individuals  al- 
ready on  disability,  but  the  work  incen- 
tives would  be  available  for  all.  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  older  Americans 
who  are  concerned  about  the  impUca- 
tions  of  any  kind  of  benefit  cap  or  com- 
putation change  for  newly  disabled  work- 
ers, even  though  the  elderly  would  not  be 
directly  affected.  I  have  heard  from 
many,  many  more  who  are  concerned 
about  the  impact  infiation  is  having  on 
their  fixed  incomes,  who  call  for  the 
budget  to  be  balanced,  and  who  are  vi- 
tally concerned  about  the  long-term  sta- 
bility of  the  social  security  trust  funds. 
Most  elderly  folks  I  talk  to  imderstand 
basic  economics — that  you  do  not  get 
something  for  nothing.  When  you  in- 
crease benefits,  you  pay  one  way  or  the 
other — either  in  higher  taxes  or  a  bigger 
deficit  and  infiation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
offer  older  Americans  and  those  who  are 
permanently  disabled  a  solid  income  of 
basic  benefits.  But  we  csmnot  improve  the 
system  unless  we  make  some  reforms  that 
will  be  in  tune  with  people's  concerns 
and  the  times.* 

UP   AMXNDMXNT    no.    935 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  previ- 
ously ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 


nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  ttiat  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  47, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  23  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Bayh 

Heinz 

Pell 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

,  Leahy 

Rlegle 

Church 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Sasser 

Culver 

Stafford 

DeConclnl 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Stewart 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Stone 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Hatneld 

Moynlban 

WllllamR 

Heain 

Nelson 

NAYS— 47 

Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Muskle 

Baucus 

Exon 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Gam 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Both 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Danforth 

Long 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McClur* 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Baker 

Gravel 

Stennis 

CkJldwater 

Kennedy 

Young 

So  Mr.  Metzenbaum's  amendment  (UP 
No.  935)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order.  The  Senator  has  to  vote  with  the 
prevailing  side  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  correct.  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson) . 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
been  recognized?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  did  in- 
deed recognize  the  Senator,  but  there 
was  a  prior  matter  I  had  to  dispose  of 
first. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  He  has  been  seating 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senate  wish  to  set  aside  this  amendment 


further?  Tlie  Nelson  amendmmt  is  the 
pending  matter. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  majority  leader's  desire 
is.  I  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
pending  amendment.  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  Is  not  the  Nelson  amendment 
pending? 

AMXNDKKin    NO.    746 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  Uie  Nelson 
amendment.  There  are  52  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  Nelson  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
the  Nelson  amendment  was  called  up,  I 
was  under  the  impression  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  favor  the  Nelson  amend- 
mmt. 

I  now  have  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation  of  HEW.  The 
letter  states: 

with  regtutl  to  HETWs  current  poeltlcxi  on 
Senator  Nelson's  revised  amendment  to  H.R. 
3236  designed  to  protect  state  employees,  the 
Department  of  HEW  can  support  the  concept 
of  this  amendment.  There  are  stUl  some  lim- 
ited technical  questions  that  remain  un- 
resolved, however,  if  the  Senate  adopts  the 
amendment  we  would  submit  those  at  the 
time  of  a  Senate-House  Conference. 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  sulministration 
would  now  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
Nelson  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  aware  of  the  letter.  I  have  discussed 
it  with  Senator  Nelson.  We  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment,  and  that  will 
take  care  of  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
,commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  his  ef- 
forts in  support  of  employees  of  State 
disability  determination  units,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  him  in  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  since  May  of  this  year, 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
State  career  employees  in  disability  de- 
termination units  should  Federal  take- 
over occur.  I  believe  that  without  ade- 
quate job  security  provided  for  State 
employees,  orderly  trsuisition  from  State 
to  Federal  control  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible. Thousands  of  disability  appli- 
cants would  unfairly  bear  the  burden 
of  an  unorganized  disabiUty  operation 
through  program  disruption  and  delays 
in  claims  adjudication.  Still  thousands 
more  State  employees  would  be  left  not 
knowing  whether  the  new  Federal  op- 
eration of  the  program  would  provide 
jobs  for  them  or  simply  ignore  what 
amounts  to,  in  some  cases,  an  entire 
career  of  service  to  the  disability  pro- 
gram. 

The  amendmmt  that  I  ioin  Senator 
Nelson  in  offering  today  would  go  a  long 
way  in  guarding  the  iolbs  of  s<me  9.000 
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ezperioiced  and  faithful  State  disability 
examiners  in  this  country.  Oiu*  amend- 
ment would,  in  the  event  of  a  Federal 
takeover  of  a  State  disability  unit,  pro- 
vide that  the  administrating  agency  give 
preference  to  these  qualified  State  dis- 
ability examiners  in  filling  Federal  po- 
sitions. It  would  insure  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  reliance  upon  and  utiliza- 
tion of  those  individuals  representing 
our  greatest  reservoir  of  talent  in  the 
disability  prosram. 

With  the  tightening  of  Federal  con- 
trols on  State  disability  operations  pro- 
vided for  in  HJl.  3236,  it  is  imperative 
that  there  be  a  balancing  effect  for  State 
employees  if  a  State  can  no  longer  man- 
age the  program  under  Federal  guide- 
lines. Any  legislation  which  increases 
the  likelihood  of  a  Federal  takeover  of 
the  disability  insurance  program  should, 
in  turn,  provide  strong  job  protection 
rights  for  State  employees.  We  must 
protect  these  employees  who  stand  to 
lose  from  the  increased  Federal  author- 
ity and  decreased  State  authority  out- 
lined in  this  bill. 

I  realize  that  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able, Mr.  President,  to  guarantee  a  job 
to  every  State  employee  should  a  dis- 
ability program  federalize  in  their  State. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  anticipate 
what  Federal  job  avaUabllity  will  be  at 
such  a  time,  and  even  if  we  were,  each 
situation  in  each  State  will  demand  a 
slightly  different  approach.  What  I  am 
proposing,  however,  is  that  we  recognize 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  thousands  of 
State  employees,  and  attempt  to  deal 
constructively  with  a  prospective  nation- 
wide problem  before  it  occurs. 

In  my  contact  with  Kentucky  State 
disability  examiners,  several  of  whom 
are  on  the  national  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Disability  Exam- 
iners (NADE) ,  I  have  developed  a  great 
sjrmpathy  for  and  commitment  to  their 
cause.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  heed 
to  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the 
State  disability  determination  unit  In 
Senator  Nelson's  home  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Even  aside  from  the  loss  of  161 
skilled  disability  examiners  emirfoyed  in 
his  State,  the  disruption  of  over  35,000 
Wisconsin  claimants  more  than  suffi- 
ciently supports  our  argument  that  a 
detaUed  plan  for  system  takeover  from 
State  to  Federal  is  imperative.  I  urge  my 
ooUeagues  to  join  us  in  this  effort  by 
supporting  this  amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  there 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  tonight  I 
understand  Mr.  Baucus  has  an  amend- 
ment he  wishes  to  call  up,  which  may  be 
acceptable.  Mr.  Javits  has  an  amend- 
ment he  would  like  to  call  up  and  we 
can  make  it  the  pending  question,  per- 
haps, for  tomorrow.  Mr.  Chiles  has  a 
resolution  on  a  matter  that  he  wiU  call 
up  for  a  voice  vote.  I  think  it  will  be 
unanimously  voted  up.  Mr.  Baucus  has 
an  amendment. 
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I  understand  from  the  manager  and 
ranking  minority  member  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  be  in  a  position  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits). 

VP   AMEKDMENT    NO.    937 

(Subsequently    numbered    Amendment    No. 

164S) 

(Purpose:    Relating   to   limitation   on   total 

family  benefits  In  disability  cases) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 937. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  33,  line  16.  strike  out 
all  through  page  34.  line  11.  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  subsection  other 
than  paragraphs  (3)  (A),  (3)(C).  and  (5) 
(but  subject  to  section  215(1)  (2)  (A)  (11) ) , 
the  total  monthly  benefits  to  which  bene- 
ficiaries may  be  entitled  under  sections  202 
and  223  for  any  month  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  an 
Individual  entitled  to  dlsatolUty  insurance 
benefits,  whether  or  not  such  total  beneflu 
are  otherwise  subject  to  reduction  under 
this  subsection  but  after  any  reduction 
under  this  subsection  which  would  other- 
wise be  applicable,  shall  be  reduced  or  fur- 
ther reduced  (before  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 224)  as  necessary  so  as  not  to  exceed 
100  percent  of  such  Indlvldxials  primary 
Insurance  amount,  or  (If  greater)  the  sum 
of  the  following: 

"(1)  85  percent  of  such  Individual's  aver- 
age Indexed  monthly  earnings  to  the  extent 
that  such  earnings  do  not  exceed  the  amount 
established  for  purposes  of  this  clause  by 
subparagraph  (B) ,  plus 

"(11)  70  percent  of  such  individual's  aver- 
age Indexed  monthly  earnings  to  the  extent 
that  such  earnings  exceed  the  amount  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  clause  (1)  but  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  established  with  respect 
to  this  clause  by  subparagraph  (B).  plus 

"(111)  38  percent  of  such  Individual's  aver- 
age indexed  monthly  earnings  to  the  extent 
that  such  earnings  exceed  the  amount  esUb- 
Ushed  with  respect  to  clause  (11)  but  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  established  with  respect 
to  this  clause  by  subparagraph  (B).  plus 

"(Iv)  24  percent  of  such  individual's  aver- 
age Indexed  monthly  earnings  to  the  extent 
that  such  earnings  exceed  the  amount  es- 
tablished with  respect  to  clause  (ill)  by 
subparagraph  (B). 

Any  such  amount  that  is  not  a  multiple 
of  »0.10  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  »0.10. 

"(B)(1)  For  individuals  who  initially  be- 
came eligible  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits in  the  calendar  year  1979,  the  amounte 
established  with  respect  to  clauses  (1),  (ii), 
and  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  9493 
•737,  and  •1,085.  re^ectlvely. 


"(11)  For  individuals  who  initially  become 
eligible  for  disability  insurance  benefits  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1979.  each  of  the 
amounu  so  established  sh&ll  equal  the  prod- 
uct of  the  corresponding  amount  established 
for  the  calendar  year  1979  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  sul^aragraph  and  the  quotient  obtained 
under  subparagraph  (B)(ll)  of  section  215 
(a)(1).  with  such  product  being  rounded 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  216(a) 
(l)(B)(iil). 

"(ill)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
eligibility  of  an  Individual  for  disability  in- 
surance benefits  shall  be  determined  under 
sections  215(a)(3)(B)  and  215(a)(2)(A)  as 
applied  for  this  purpose.". 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  please? 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  Is  intended  to  deal  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  real  inequity  in  the 
bill.  The  committee  bill  hits  unusually 
hard  those  individuals  with  AIME  levels 
of  between  $700  to  $1,000  and  reduces 
their  income  replacement  rates  twice  as 
much  as  the  rates  on  all  other  catego- 
ries except  for  the  very  low-income  peo- 
ple, who  would  get  90  percent,  88  per- 
cent, and  85  percent  of  their  AIME  un- 
der the  bUl. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  fair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  shall  debate  that  tomorrow. 
I  might  say,  so  we  have  a  concept  of  the 
figures,  that  over  the  5-year  period  which 
has  been  the  criterion  here,  the  people 
in  these  categories,  if  they  were  restored 
to  the  same  kind  of  proportion  which 
the  other  income  categories  have  in  this 
bill  other  than  the  very  lowest,  it  would 
cost  $153  million  over  a  5-year  period. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  not  heard  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
justification  that  these  middle-income 
recipients  of  disability  should  take  twice 
the  beating  everybody  else  does.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  corrected.  The  cost  is  not  all  that 
high,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Members  have  already  indicated  a  sym- 
pathy for  doing  something  about  the 
very  heavy  cuts  in  this  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  an  inequity  that  richly 
deserves  correction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  prepared  statement  as  weU 
as  a  table  which  will  show  clearly  that 
this  inequity  is  being  perpetrated,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    table   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
did  not  agree  with  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment. Apparently,  concerns  about  balancing 
the  budget  and  assuring  that  post-dlsablllty 
benefits  do  not  exceed  pre-disablllty  earnings 
carried  the  day.  In  an  attempt  to  accom- 
modate the  financial  concerns  of  my  col- 
leagues and  yet  remedy  a  clear  Injustice  in 
the  Committee  bill.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  partially  restore  the  max- 
imum family  benefits  of  lower-middle  In- 
come beneficiaries  whose  family  benefits 
would  be  disproportionately  reduced  without 
adequate  Justification.  My  amendment  would 
raise  the  family  cap  in  the  Committee  bUl  for 
beneficiaries  with  average  prior  earnings 
(AIME)  ranging  from  approximately  »600 
per  month  to  »l,000  per  month  so  that  the 
reduction  in  the  replacement  percentage  of 
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their  average  prior  earnings  (AIME)  Is 
roughly  proportional  to  such  reductions  for 
most  other  Income  groups. 

For  example,  for  a  worker  who  had  aver- 
age prior  earnings  (AIME)  of  •800  per  month 
and  who  became  disabled  and  entitled  to 
benefits  in  1980,  the  Committee  bill  would 
reduce  the  present  maximum  family  benefit 
of  $685.50/month  to  •689.80/month.  This 
represents  a  12  percent  reduction  In  the  re- 
placement rate  for  the  average  prior  earn- 
ings (AIME),  namely,  from  88  percent  of 
the  AIME  to  74  percent  of  the  AIME.  Such 
a  percentage  reduction  Is  twice  that  of  a 
beneficiary  who  had  average  prior  earnings 
(AIME)  of  seOO/month  or  91, 200/ month.  I 
do  not  think  that  such  a  severe,  dispropor- 
tionate reduction  for  this  AIME  group  Is  jus- 
tifiable. Mr.  President,  I  have  included  In 
the  Record  a  table  prepared  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  Office  of  the  Actu- 
ary showing  the  maximum  family  benefits 
and  related  replacement  ratios  for  differing 
AIME  levels  under  present  law.  the  Commit- 
tee bill,  and  my  amendment. 

The  Office  of  the  Actuary  has  also  pre- 
pared estimates  of  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion In  DI  benefit  payments  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  cap  in  the  Committee  bill  and 
the  cap  In  my  proposal.  The  short-term  num- 
bers are  as  follows: 


ESTIMATED  AMOUNT  OF  REDUCTION  IN  DI  BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS 

|ln  millions) 


Cap  in 

Finance 

Cap  in  Javits' 

Fiscal  year 

Committee  bill 

amendment 

Diflerence 

1980 

t25 

J21 

\t 

1981 

97 

81 

1982 

175 

146 

29 

1983 

262 

217 

4S 

1984 

- 

350 

291 

59 

ToUI... 

- 

909 

756 

153 

Over  the  next  75  years,  average  expendi- 
tures, as  a  percentage  of  taxable  payroll, 
would  be  reduced  by  an  estimated  .06  percent 
under  the  Committee  bill  and  by  .05  percent 
under  my  proposal. 

My  amendment  would  raise  the  maximum 
family  benefit  for  beneficiaries  who  became 
disabled  In  1979  and  who  had  average  prior 
earnings  (AIME)  aroimd  the  average  wage 
figure  of  •882/month  and  would  yet  retain 
the  Committee-proposed  reductions  for  other 
AIME  groups  by  means  of  the  following  cap : 

Total  Family  benefits=Sum  of:  85  percent 
of  the  first  •493  of  the  worker's  average  In- 
dexed monthly  earnings  (AIME)  plus  70  per- 
cent of  AIME  In  excess  of  ^493  but  not  In 


excess  of  •737  plus  38  percent  of  AIME  in 
excess  of  ^737  but  not  In  excess  of  •1,085 
plxis  24  percent  of  AIME  in  excess  of  •I, 086. 

As  under  the  Committee  blU,  total  family 
benefits  would  not  be  limited  to  an  amount 
less  than  the  worker's  primary  Insurance 
amount.  I  should  add  that  the  bend  points 
In  the  above  formula  (^493,  737,  1,086)  would 
be  Indexed  by  average  wages  to  obtain  the 
corresponding  t>end  points  for  workers  be- 
coming disabled  In  any  year  after  1979.  The 
1980  bend  points  would  be  »532.  •796,  and 
•1,171.  The  formula  I  propose  can  be  viewed 
as  a  modification  of  the  Committee's  85  per- 
cent AIME/160  percent  PIA  formula  through 
the  striking  of  the  160  percent  PIA  factor 
and  the  replacing  of  the  85  percent  AIME 
figure  with  four  AIME  percentages  starting 
at  85  percent  and  declining  as  the  corres- 
ponding AIME  dollar  levels  increase. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would  piar- 
tlally  restore  dlsproportunately  large  and  In- 
Justlfiable  reductions  in  the  maximum  famUy 
l>enefits  for  average  Income  beneficiaries  and 
yet  not  make  the  bill  imacceptable  to  those 
who  are  concerned  about  cutting  costs.  The 
amendment  I  propose  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  want  to  reduce  lieneflts  and 
those  who  do  not.  I  conunend  my  proposal 
to  this  Body  for  close  consideration  and 
approval. 


MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFIT  AMOUNT  (FBA)  FOR  WORKERS  WHO  BECOME  DISABLED  AND  ENTITLED  TO  BENEFITS  IN  1980.  UNDER  PRESENT  UW  AND  UNDER  2  ALTERNATIVE    PROPOSALS 
TO  REDUCE  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS,  FOR  lUUSTRATIVE  AMOUNTS  OF  AVERAGE  INDEXED  MONTHLY  EARNINGS  (AIME) 


FBA  under  present  law 


FBA  under  Senate  Finance  Committee  billi 


AIME 


Amount 


As  percent 
of  AIME 


Amount 


Difference 

As  percent       from  present 

of  AIME      law  (percent)' 


FBA  under  proposed  aKematlve' 


Amount 


Aspercent  from  | 

of  AIME      law  (percent) 


J135 

J200 

J300 

1400 

J477« 

$500 

tCOO 

1700 

WOO „ 

J882« 

tSOO 

J1,000 

$1,100 

Jl,200 

Jl,300 

$1,400 

$1,500 

$1,600 

$1,700 


(183.00 
264.90 
312.90 
360.90 
418.80 
439.00 
526.00 

6i3.ro 

685.50 
720.60 
728.30 
771. 20 
814. 10 
860.40 
888.60 
912.90 
939.10 
96S.40 
991.60 


136 
132 
104 
90 


86 
82 
81 
77 
74 
72 
68 
65 
63 
60 
58 


$122. ro 

176.60 
255.  n 
340.ro 
405.50 
425.ro 
487.40 
538.60 
589.80 
631. 70 
641.ro 
692.20 
743.40 
788.60 
810.60 
834.60 
858.60 
882.60 
906.60 


M 

m 


m 
n 

77 
74 
72 
71 

m 
m 

K 
62 
10 
S7 
S5 
S3 


45 

44 

19 

5 

3 

3 

6 

U 

12 

10 

10 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

S 

5 


UZ2.00 
176.60 
2S100 
34a  00 
40S.S0 

42s.ro 

499.80 
569.80 
638.60 
669.70 
676.60 
714.60 
7S2.60 
788.50 
8ia50 
834.50 
858.50 
882.50 
906.50 


45 

44 
It 


'  Total  family  benefits  would  be  limited  to  the  smaller  of  85  percent  of  the  worker's  AIME 
pl'i       P«reent  of  his  primary  insurance  amount  (PIA),  if  larger)  or  160  percent  of  the  worker's 

'See  coverint  memorandum  for  description  of  proposal. 

'  1«P'*s«nts  difference  in  FBA  under  present  law  and  under  the  proposal,  as  a  percent  of 
AIME  and  therefore  may  not  equal  the  difference  of  the  percentages  because  of  rounding. 

'Represents  estimated  AIME  for  worker  with  wages  equal  to  the  Federal  minimum  wage  in 
eKh  year  through  1979. 


s  Represents  estimated  AIME  for  worker  with  wages  equal  tu  the  average  wage  In  each  year 
through  1979. 

Note:  The  information  In  the  above  table  is  based  on  the  average  waee  amount  that  has  been 
established  for  1978  and  the  benefit  formulas  that  have  been  determined  for  1980.  The  effect 
of  the  June  1980  benefit  increase  is  excluded. 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Dec.  12,  1979. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  willing  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  realize  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  committee  bill  and  the  Javits 
amendment  both  have  the  effect  of  lim- 
iting family  disabUity  benefits  as  com- 
pared with  present  law.  Both  would  have 
approximately  the  same  impact  at  lower 
CXXVI 78— Part  1 


benefit  levels  and  at  higher  benefit  levels. 
However,  in  the  middle  range  of  benefit 
levels,  the  Javits  amendment  wotild  re- 
duce  benefits   by    a   somewhat   smaller 
amoimt  than  the  committee  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, at  an  $880  AIME  level,  the  present 
law  benefit  is  about  $720.  The  House  bill 
would  reduce  this  to  $595,  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  reduce  it  to  $630,  and  the 
Javits  amendment  would  reduce  it  to 
$670.    The   net   impact    of    the   Javits 
amendment  would  be  to  reduce  the  sav- 
ings of  the  committee  bill  by  $4  million 
in  fiscal  year  1980  and  by  a  total  of  $153 
million  over  the  5-year  period  1980-84. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
posal, HEW  has  submitted  this  state- 
ment: 

HEW  opposed  this  proposal  and  favors 
the  House  provision.  The  proposal  is 
more  liberal  than  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  caps  on  these 


benefits,  and  compared  to  the  House  cap 
it  would  cut  the  first  5-year  savings 
nearly  in  half.  Purtiiermore,  a  cap  at 
middle  and  upper  levels  that  is  based  on 
a  uniform  percentage  of  primary  insur- 
ance amount,  that  is,  150  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount,  as  in  the 
House  bill,  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
and  would  enhance  public  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  cap. 

That  is  the  position,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  Department  of  HEW,  which  really 
would  prefer  the  House  position,  which 
is  an  even  more  strict  limitation  than 
the  position  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  committee 
has  been  generous  and  has  gone  beyond 
what  the  administration  has  recwn- 
mended.  I  believe  we  have  done  enough 
for  people  in  the  middle-income  area  in 
this  instance,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
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position  will  be  sustained.  We  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  debate  this  tomoirow. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  wUI  take  up  this  matter  tomorrow, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mat- 
ter be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
we  proceed  with  it  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

TTP    AKENDMENT    NO.    938 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  voluntary  certifi- 
cation of  medicare  supplemental  health, 
insurance  policies) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Battcds) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
938. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  section  508  of  the  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

VOUTNTART  CEKTiriCATION  OP  MEDICAKE  SUP- 
PUOCENTAI.    HKALTH     INSUBANCE    POLICIES 

Sk.  see.  (a)  Title  XVni  Of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"VOLTTUTART  CERTIFICATION  OP  MEDICABE  SUP- 
PLKKKNTAL     HEALTH    INSUaANCE    POLICIES 

"Sec.  1882.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  procedure  whereby  medicare  supple- 
mental policies  (as  defined  in  subsection  (g) ) 
may  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  meeting 
minimum  standards  set  forth  in  subsection 
(c).  Such  procediu-e  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  Insurer  to  submit  any  such 
poUcy,  and  such  additional  data  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary,  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  examination  and  for  his  certification 
thereof  as  meeting  the  standards  set  forth 
In  subsection  (c).  Such  certification  shall 
remain  in  effect,  if  the  insurer  files  a  state- 
ment with  the  Secretary  no  later  than  De- 
cemher  31  of  each  year  stating  that  the 
pt^cy  continues  to  meet  the  standards  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c),  and  if  the  insurer 
submits  such  additional  data  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  to  Independently  verify 
the  accuracy  of  such  notarized  statement. 
Where  the  Secretary  determines  such  a  policy 
meets  (or  continues  to  meet)  the  required 
standards,  he  shall  authorize  the  insurer  to 
have  printed  on  such  poUcy  an  emblem 
which  the  Secretary  shaU  cause  to  be  de- 
signed for  use  as  an  indication  that  a  policy 
has  received  the  Secretary's  certification.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  each  State  insurance 
commissioner  with  a  list  of  all  the  policies 
which  have  received  his  certification. 

"(b)  Any  medicare  supplemental  policy 
Issued  In  any  State  which  has  established 
under  State  law  a  regulatory  program  pro- 
viding for  the  application  of  minimum 
standards  with  respect  to  such  poUcies  equal 
to  or  more  stringent  than  the  standards 
provided  for  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
deemed  (for  so  long  as  the  Secretary  finds 
such  State  program  continues  to  require 
compliance  with  such  standards)  to  meet 
the  standards  set  forth  in  subsection  (c) . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  certify  under 
this  section  any  medicare  supplemental 
policy  for  any  period,  nor  continue  a  certifi- 
cation for  any  period,  unless  he  finds  that 
for  aucb  period  such  poUcy — 


"(1)  meets  standards  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  adequacy  of  cov- 
erage (either  in  a  single  policy  or,  in  the 
case  of  nonprofit  hospital  and  medical  serv- 
ice associations,  in  one  or  more  policies  is- 
sued in  conjunction  with  one  another) ,  but 
such  standards  shall  not  require  coverage  in 
excess  of  coverage  of  the  part  A  medicare 
deductible  and  the  following  coverage  re- 
quired under  section  7  (I)  (2)  of  the  'NAIC 
Model  Regulation  to  Implement  the  Individ- 
ual Accident  and  Sickness  Insiirance  Mini- 
mum Standards  Act',  adopted  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
on  June  6,  1979: 

"(A)  coverage  of  part  A  medicare  eligible 
expenss  for  hospitalization  to  the  extent  not 
covered  under  part  A  from  the  6l8t  day 
through  the  90th  day  In  any  medicare  bene- 
fit period; 

"(B)  coverage  of  part  A  medicare  eligible 
expenses  Inciured  as  dally  hospital  charges 
during  use  of  medicare's  lifetime  hospital 
inpatient  reserve  <la,ys: 

"(C)  upon  exhaustion  of  all  medicare  hos- 
pital inpatient  coverage.  Including  the  life- 
time reserve  days,  coverage  of  90  percent 
of  all  medicare  part  A  eligible  expenses  for 
hospitalization  not  covered  by  medicare, 
subject  to  a  lifetime  maximum  benefit  of 
an  additional  365  days;  and 

"(D)  coverage  of  20  percent  of  the  amount 
of  medicare  eligible  expenses  under  part  B 
regardless  of  hospital  confinement,  subject 
to  a  maximum  calendar  year  out-oif-pocket 
deductible  of  $200  of  such  expenses  and  to 
a  maximum  benefit  of  at  least  $5,000  per 
calendar  year; 

"(2)  is  written  In  simplified  language,  and 
in  a  form,  which  can  be  easily  understood 
by  purchasers; 

"(3)  does  not  limit  or  preclude  liability 
under  the  policy  for  a  period  longer  than 
six  months  because  of  a  health  condition 
existing  before  the  policy  is  effective; 

"(4)  contains  a  prominently  displayed  'no 
loss  cancellation  clause'  enabling  the  insured 
to  return  the  policy  within  30  days  of  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  policy  (or  the  certifi- 
cate Issued  thereunder)  with  return  in  full 
of  any  premium  paid; 

"(5)  can  be  expected  (as  estimated  for 
such  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  to  the 
maximum  extent  appropriate,  on  the  basis 
of  actual  claims  experience  and  premiums 
for  such  policy  and  in  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted actuarial  principles  and  practices)  to 
return  to  policyholders  in  the  form  of  aggre- 
gate benefits  provided  under  the  policy,  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
premiums  collected  in  the  case  of  group  poli- 
cies, and  at  least  60  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  premiums  collected  in  the  case  of 
individual  policies;  and 

"(6)  contains  a  written  statement,  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  orescribe.  for  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  relating  to  (A) 
the  policy's  premium,  coverage  in  relation  to 
the  coverage  and  exclusions  under  medicare, 
and  renewabllity  provisions,  and  (B)  the 
identification  of  the  insurer  and  its  agents. 

"(d)(1)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully 
makes  or  causes  to  be  made  or  Induces  or 
seeks  to  induce  the  making  of  any  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact  with  respect  to  the  compliance  of  any 
policy  with  the  standards  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (c)  or  in  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  such  subsection,  or  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  emblem  designed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a),  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  925,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever  falsely  assumes  or  pretends 
to  be  acting,  or  misrepresents  in  any  way 
that  he  Is  acting  under  the  authority  of  or 


in  association  with,  the  program  of  health 
insurance  established  by  this  title,  or  any 
Federal  agency,  for  the  plumose  of  selling  or 
attempting  to  sell  insurance,  or  in  such  pre- 
tended character  demands,  or  obtains  money, 
paper,  documents,  or  anything  of  value,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

"(3)  (A)  Whoever  knowingly  sells  a  health 
insurance  policy  to  an  individual  entitled  to 
benefits  under  part  A  or  enrolled  under  part 
B  of  this  title,  with  knowledge  that  such  pol- 
icy substantially  duplicates  health  benefits 
to  which  such  individual  is  otherwise  en- 
titled, other  than  benefits  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  a  requirement  of  State  or 
Federal  law  (other  than  this  title),  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  bene- 
fits which  are  payable  to  or  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  without  regard  to  other  health 
benefit  coverage  of  such  Individual,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  duplicative. 

"(C)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  selling  of  a  group  policy  or 
plan  of  one  or  more  employers  or  labor  or- 
ganizations, or  of  the  trustees  of  a  fund 
established  by  one  or  more  employers  or 
labor  organizations  (or  combination 
thereof),  for  employees  or  former  employees 
(or  combination  thereof)  or  members  or 
former  members  (or  combination  thereof)  of 
the  labor  organizations. 

"(4)  (A)  Whoever  knowingly,  directly  or 
through  his  agent,  malls  or  causes  to  be 
mailed  any  matter  for  a  prohibited  purpose 
(as  determined  under  subparagraph  (B)) 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

•■(B)  A  prohibited  purpose  means  the  ad- 
vertising, solicitation,  or  offer  for  sale  of  a 
medicare  supplemental  policy  (or  a  certifi- 
cate issued  thereunder),  or  the  delivery  of 
such  a  policy  (or  a  certificate  issued  there- 
under) ,  into  any  State  in  which  such  policy 
or  certificate  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
State  commissioner  or  superintendent  of  In- 
surance. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  any 
medicare  supplemental  policy  (or  a  certifi- 
cate issued  thereunder)  shsdl  be  deemed  to 
be  approved  by  the  State  commissioner  or 
superintendent  of  Insurance  of  such  State 
If  (1)  it  has  been  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners or  superintendents  of  insurance  in 
the  States  in  which  more  than  30  percent  of 
such  policies  or  certificates  are  sold,  or  (11) 
such  State  has  in  effect  a  law  which  the 
commissioner  or  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance has  determined  gives  him  the  authority 
to  review,  and  to  approve,  or  effectively  bar 
from  sale  in  the  State,  such  policy  or  cer- 
tificate; except  that  such  a  policy  or  cer- 
tificate shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  approved 
by  a  State  commissioner  or  superintendent 
of  insurance  if  such  State  requests  to  the 
Secretary  that  such  policy  or  certificate  be 
subject  to  such  State's  approval. 

"(C)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  mails  or  causes  to 
be  mailed  a  medicare  supplemental  policy 
(or  certificate  issued  thereunder)  into  a 
State  if  such  person  has  ascertained  that  the 
party  Insured  under  such  policy  to  whom 
(or  on  whose  behalf)  such  policy  or  certifi- 
cate Is  mailed  is  located  In  such  State  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

"(D)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  a  p>erson  who  malls  or  causes  to  be 
mailed  a  duplicate  copy  of  a  medicare  sup- 
plemental policy  (or  of  a  certificate  Issued 
thereunder)  previously  Issued  to  the  party  to 
whom   (or  on  whose  behalf)    such  dupli- 


cate copy  Is  mailed,  if  such  policy  or  cer- 
tificate expires  not  more  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  duplU:ate  copy 
is  maUed. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  aU  In- 
dividuals entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title 
(and  to  the  extent  feasible,  individuals  about 
to  become  so  entitled)  such  information  as 
will  permit  such  individuals  to  evaluate  the 
value  of  medicare  supplemental  policies  to 
them  and  the  relationship  of  any  such  poli- 
cies to  benefits  provided  under  this  title. 

"(f)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
agencies,  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,  private  Insurers,  and 
organizations  representing  consumers  and 
the  aged,  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  comparative  effective- 
ness of  various  State  approaches  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  medicare  supplemental  policies 
in  (i)  limiting  marketing  and  agent  abuse, 
(11)  assuring  the  disemlnatlon  of  such  in- 
formation to  individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  title  (and  to  other  consumers)  as 
is  necessary  to  permit  informed  choice,  (ill) 
promoting  policies  which  provide  reasonable 
economic  benefits  for  such  individuals,  (Iv) 
reducing  the  purchase  of  unnecessary  dupli- 
cative coverage,  and  (v)  improving  price 
competition. 

"(B)  Such  study  shall  also  address  the 
need  for  standards  or  certification  of  health 
Insurance  policies  sold  to  Individuals  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  title,  other  than  medi- 
care supplemental  policies. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall,  no  later  than 
July  1,  1981,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  study  and  evalua- 
tion, accompanied  by  such  recommendations 
as  the  Secretary  finds  warranted  by  such  re- 
sults with  respect  to  the  need  for  legislative 
or  administrative  changes  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B) ,  including  the  need  for  a  mandatory 
Federal  regulatory  program  to  assure  the 
marketing  of  appropriate  types  of  medicare 
supplemental  policies,  and  such  other  means 
as  he  finds  may  be  appropriate  to  enhance 
effective  State  regulation  of  such  policies. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  January  i,  1982  and  periodically 
as  may  be  appropriate  thereafter  (but  not 
less  often  than  oiice  every  two  years) ,  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  cer- 
tification procedure  and  the  criminal  penal- 
ties established  under  this  section,  and  shall 
include  in  such  reports  an  analysis  of — 

"(A)  the  Impact  of  such  procedure  and 
|>enaltle8  on  the  types,  market  share,  value, 
and  cost  to  Individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  title  of  medicare  supplemental 
policies  which  have  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(B)  the  need  for  any  changes  in  the  cer- 
tification procedure  to  improve  its  admin- 
istration or  effectiveness;  and 

"(C)  whether  the  certification  program  and 
criminal  penalties  should  be  continued. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  medi- 
care supplemental  policy  is  a  health  insur- 
ance policy  or  other  health  benefit  plan  of- 
fered by  a  private  entity  to  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  have  payment  made  under 
this  title,  which  provides  reimbursement  for 
expenses  incurred  for  services  and  items  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  but  which  are  not  reimbursable  by 
reason  of  the  applicablUty  of  deductibles, 
coinsurance  amounts,  or  other  limitations 
Imposed  pursuant  to  this  title;  but  does  not 
Include  any  such  policy  or  plan  of  one  or 
more  employers  or  labor  organizations,  or 
of  the  trustees  of  a  fund  established  by  one 
or  more  employers  or  labor  organizations  (or 
combination  thereof),  for  employees  or 
former  employees  (or  combination  thereof) 
or  members  or  former  members  (or  combina- 
tion thereof)  of  the  labor  organizations. 

(n)    The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations   as  may   be   necessary   for  the 


effective,  efficient,  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  the  certification  procedure  estab- 
lished under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  1882(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  this 
section)  shall  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1982. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  issue  final  regulations  to 
Implement  the  certification  procedure  estab- 
lished under  section  1882(a)  of  the  Social 
SecurltjjiAct  not  later  than  October  1,  1980. 
No  polley  shaU  be  certified  and  no  poUcy 
may  be  Issued  bearing  the  emblem  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  under  such  section, 
until  January  1,  1982.  On  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982,  policies  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  bear  such  emblem.  Including 
policies  which  were  issued  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982,  and  were  subsequently  certi- 
fied, and  Insurers  may  notify  holders  of  such 
certified  policies  issued  prior  to  Janiiary  1, 
1982,  using  such  emblem  in  the  notification. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  substitutes  a  new  section 
508  in  lieu  of  the  current  section  deal- 
ing with  volimtary  certification  of  medi- 
care supplemental  health  insurance  pol- 
icies in  States  that  do  not  have  adequate 
programs  of  their  own. 

This  provision  is  favored  by  many  sen- 
ior citizens  and  consumer  organizations. 
The  General  Accounting  OflBce  and  the 
administration  have  gone  on  record  in 
strong  support  of  enactment  of  a  volim- 
tary certification  program. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
especially  helpful  in  developing  this  sub- 
stitute amendment.  I  want  to  thank 
Senators  Chiles,  Culver,  and  Metzen- 
BAUM,  for  their  efforts  and  commitment 
to  providing  needed  protection  to  the 
elderly. 

While  I  believe  that  the  committee 
modification  as  originally  adopted  on  De- 
cember 5  is  a  good  one,  the  amendment 
I  am  offering  today  makes  a  number  of 
technical  changes  smd  clarifications 
which  will  significantly  improve  the 
proposed  certification  program.  Let  me 
stress  that  this  is  a  fine  tuning  of  a  pre- 
viously adopted  amendment  and  it  does 
not  depart  from  the  original  intent. 

Section  508  is  necessary  because  the 
medicare  program  places  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  kinds  of  health  services 
which  are  covered.  In  addition,  there  are 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts  for 
which  the  beneficiary  is  liable. 

In  order  to  supplement  their  medicare 
coverage,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  aged 
population  purchases  private  supple- 
mental health  insurance — the  so-csdled 
MediGap  policy.  Detailed  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Aging  Commit- 
tees, the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  other  investi- 
gations have  identified  numerous  and 
widespread  abuses  in  the  sale  of  Medi- 
Gap policies. 

The  diflBculty  has  been,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  last  decade,  to  say  the  least, 
too  many  rotten  apples  hav6  spoiled  the 
barrel,  "niat  is,  too  many  insurance 
agents  and  insurance  companies  have 
taken  advantage  of  senior  citizens,  wi- 
dows, widowers.  These  individuals  often 
cannot  read  the  fine  print  in  the  p<Aicy 
or  for  whatever  reason  purchase  policies 


that  in  many  cases  are  duplicative  and 
does  not  provide  the  coverage  they  think 
is  being  given. 

To  assist  beneficiaries  and  to  avoid  ex- 
ploitation, the  Senate  adopted  without 
objection  a  Finance  Committee  modifi- 
cation of  the  disability  bill  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  The  provision  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatim,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram for  certification  of  MediC3rap  poli- 
cies which  meet  certain  minim htw  stand- 
ards in  States  that  do  not  apply  equiva- 
lent or  higher  standards. 

Let  me  stress  the  urgency  in  adopting 
and  beginning  to  implonent  this  im- 
portant program.  The  earliest  discloeures 
of  the  problwn  date  back  to  1971  whea 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee held  hearings.  Roughly  19 
reports,  investigations,  and  congressional 
hearings  have  been  released  which  fur- 
ther identify  and  document  abuses  in 
the  sale  of  MediGap  policies  to  the 
elderly. 

Indeed,  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  estimates  the  loss  to  senior 
citizens  to  be  $1  billion  a  year. 

Senior  citizens,  like  most  Americans, 
are  uninformed  about  insurance.  An  in- 
surance policy  is  a  "blind  item" — senior 
citizens  have  no  way  of  judging  the  value 
of  what  they  are  purchasing.  They  have 
to  accept  the  representation  of  agents. 
They  fail  to  understand  the  effect  of 
small  print  commonly  contained  in  such 
policies  which  say  that  in  the  case  where 
a  senior  has  more  than  one  such  policy, 
only  one  policy  will  pay.  Senior  citizens 
need  some  guidance  as  to  what  is  an 
acceptable  policy. 

A  Federal  voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram represents  a  sensible  approach  to 
eliminating  these  problems.  The  Federal 
Government  created  many  of  these  prob- 
lems through  the  enactment  of  medicare 
and  is  therefore  obligated  and  responsi- 
ble to  do  something  about  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Congress 
defer  taking  positive  action  on  a  volun- 
tary certification  program  to  give  State 
legislatures  an  opportunity  to  enact  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

I  commend  the  NAIC  for  adopting 
model  minimum  standards  for  medicare 
supplementary  health  insurance  policies. 

But  there  is  no  reasonable  justification 
for  delaying  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram in  spite  of  the  NAIC's  standards. 

The  senior  citizens  of  the  Nation  can- 
not wait.  They  need  help  now.  In  1971, 
the  Senate  Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  detailed  significant  abuses 
in  the  mail  order  sale  of  medicare  sup- 
plementary health  insurance  policies. 
The  next  year,  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  adopted 
model  minimum  standards  for  mail  or- 
der insurance. 

In  1979 — scxne  8  years  later — less  than 
half  of  the  States  had  adopted  model 
standards  for  mail  order  policies.  More- 
over, even  the  ones  that  had  enacted 
the  regulations  have  found  them  inade- 
quate and  have  asked  Congress  to  step 
in. 

llie  purpose  of  the  study  in  section  508 
is  not  to  determine  the  need  for  a  volun- 
tary certification  program,  but  rather 
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whether  States  have  Identified  ap- 
proaches that  might  be  useful  in  mak- 
ing the  Federal  program  more  effective. 

In  delaying  implementation  of  the  cer- 
tification procedure,  we  would  be  doing 
a  grave  disservice  to  the  senior  citizens 
of  our  Nation. 

It  is  our  effort  here,  Mr.  President,  to 
try  to  find  some  way  to  encourage  the 
States  to  remedy  the  problem.  My  bill 
represents  a  reasonable  way  to  light  a 
fire  under  the  States  to  encourage  them 
to  take  care  of  the  problem  in  their  own 
backyards. 

Under  the  procedure  in  my  amend- 
ment, companies  could  submit  their  poli- 
cies to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  certi- 
fication that  the  policy  meets  prescribed 
standards.  The  company  could  then  dis- 
play an  emblem  of  certification  on  its 
policy. 

To  be  certified,  a  policy  would  have  to 
meet  standards  with  respect  to  coverage 
drawn  primarily  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners 
model  regiilations;  be  written  in  simpli- 
fied language  and  in  a  form  which  can 
be  easily  understood;  not  limit  benefits 
for  more  than  an  initial  6-month  period 
because  of  a  health  condition  existing 
before  the  policy  was  effective;  promi- 
nently display  a  "no-loss  cancellation 
clause"  enabling  the  insured  to  return 
a  policy  within  30  days  without  financial 
loss;  be  expected  to  return  to  policy- 
holders in  the  form  of  aggregate  benefits 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums collected  in  the  case  of  group 
policies,  and  at  least  60  percent  in  the 
case  of  individual  policies;  and  contain 
information  that  prospective  purchasers 
would  need  to  make  an  informed  evalua- 
tion of  the  policy. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  make 
readily  available  to  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries such  information  as  will  assist 
them  in  evaluating  MediGap  policies. 

As  I  have  said,  policies  issued  in  any 
State  which  has  implemented  a  regula- 
tory program  that  requires  compliance 
with  minimum  standards  that  are  equal 
to  or  higher  than  the  Federal  standards 
would  be  deemed  to  be  certified.  A  key 
standard  in  the  voluntary  certification 
program  is  the  minimum  loss  ratio.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  insure  the 
policyholders  receive  reasonable  finan- 
cial return  for  their  health  insurance 
premium  dollar. 

In  the  area  of  medicare  supplemen- 
tary insurance,  it  is  common  for  com- 
panies to  return  as  little  as  20  or  30 
percent  on  the  premium  dollar  while 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  by  contrast, 
return  over  90  percent  on  the  premium 
dollar.  The  average  loss  ratio  for  all 
health  insurance  within  the  insurance 
industry  is  80  percent. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  let  companies 
return  only  20  or  30  cents  on  the  premi- 
um dollar,  retaining  the  rest  in  profits 
and  administrative  expenses. 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  every  pur- 
chaser of  a  certified  policy  receives  full 
and  fair  value,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  will  compare  actual  incurred 
losses  and  earned  premiums  each  year 
for  every  certified  policy  form  in  order 
to  determine  whether  it  can  be  expected 
to  return  to  the  policyholder  an  accept- 
able level  of  payment. 


If  the  actual  data  shows  a  payout 
lower  than  60  percent  of  premiums  for 
individual  policies  or  70  percent  for 
group,  certification  would  be  withdrawn. 
Exceptions  could  be  granted  where  the 
policy  is  in  its  early  years  and  lacks 
credible  loss  experience,  or  where  the 
operation  of  permitted  preexisting-dis- 
ability exclusions  might  create  tempo- 
rary aberations  in  a  policy's  benefit  pay- 
ment experience. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  standards  to 
be  applied  is  the  loss  ratio  actually  ex- 
perienced on  a  yearly  basis,  ilot  a  loss 
ratio  which  might  be  anticipated  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

For  example,  take  an  individual  policy 
which  showed  an  actual  loss  ratio  of  50 
percent  on  its  current  experience,  but 
which  was  anticipated  to  have  a  life- 
time loss  ratio  over  20  years  greater 
than  60  percent.  This  policy  should  not 
be  certified  until  its  current  loss  ratio 
increased  to  at  least  60  percent. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  persons 
who  buy  a  policy  form  in  the  first  sev- 
eral years  following  its  issuance  should 
receive  a  poorer  value  than  those  who 
buy  later.  And  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  a  company's  estimates  of  its  long- 
term  premium  income  and  payout  will 
actually  occur. 

For  example,  a  company  may  argue 
that  its  present  loss  ratio  of  30  percent 
will  increase  to  70  percent  as  the  policy 
ages — thus  producing  an  average  loss 
ratio  of,  say,  60  percent  over  the  next  10 
years.  One  of  the  problems  with  such 
estimates  is  that  the  company  may 
simply  raise  its  premiiuns  to  offset  in- 
creases in  the  payout — thus  effectively 
keeping  the  loss  ratio  from  increasing  as 
predicted.  Moreover,  experience  with  our 
public  health  care  programs  shows 
dramatically  how  difficult  it  is  to  predict 
health  care  costs. 

Under  the  provisions,  penalties  would 
be  provided  for  engaging  in  certain 
fraudulent  activities:  For  furnishing 
false  or  misleading  information  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  certification;  for 
misrepresentation  as  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  insurance  to  supplement  medi- 
care; and  for  knowingly  selling  insurance 
IMlicies  whose  benefits  would  be  reduced 
or  denied  because  they  duplicate  benefits 
imder  another  policy  held  by  the  pur- 
chaser; and  for  knowingly  advertising, 
soliciting,  or  offering  mail-order  policies 
in  a  State  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the 
State  insurance  commissioners. 

Under  the  bill,  selling  MediGap  policies 
by  mail  would  be  a  felony  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  State  in  to  which  it  is 
mailed,  or  by  another  State  in  which 
over  30  percent  of  such  policies  are  sold, 
or  if  the  State  has  laws  which  permits 
the  commissioner  to  review,  approve,  or 
bar  these  mail-order  policies. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  as- 
sure that  a  State  insurance  conunis- 
sioner  will  have  Federal  sanctions  avail- 
able to  help  him  protect  the  residents  of 
his  State  against  shoddy  policies  mailed 
in  by  out-of -State  companies.  The  vari- 
ous exemptions  are  designed  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  State  and  out-of- 
State  companies  to  initiate  any  special 
review  and  approval  procedure  where  the 
State  chooses  not  to  do  so. 


Upon  conviction  of  any  one  of  these 
four  offenses,  which  will  be  classified  as 
felonies,  an  individual  would  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  5  years,  or  both. 

Certification  will  assure  medicare  ben- 
eficiaries that  the  policy  they  purchase 
will  provide  adequate,  fairly  priced  pro- 
tection against  health  care  expenses 
that  are  not  covered  by  medicare.  Certi- 
fication, together  with  the  provisions  for 
full  disclosiure,  will  create  a  climate  of 
consumer  understanding  that  will  foster 
healthy  competition  with  a  competitive 
advantage  for  the  best  plans. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  will  also 
make  available  to  all  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries information  which  permits  them 
to  evaluate  the  value  of  supplemental 
policies.  This  provision  too  will  promote 
enhanced  consumer  information. 

A  decade  of  abuse  and  problems  in  the 
sale  of  MediGap  policies  to  the  elderly 
have  been  documented  by  investigations, 
reports,  and  congressional  hearings  con- 
ducted by  House  and  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittees on  Aging. 

What  do  these  disclosures  show? 

Senior  citizens  receive  confusing  infor- 
mation about  the  scope  and  extent  of 
coverage  provided. 

Unethical  sales  practices  result  in 
tragic  situations  where  older  Americans 
purchase  2,  3,  4,  and  in  1  case  as  many 
as  90  duplicative  and  worthless  poli- 
cies in  supplementation  of  medicare. 

Restrictive  benefit  clauses  often  make 
the  policies  financially  unattractive  or 
even  worthless. 

Complex  policy  language  makes  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  virtually  impossible,  for 
these  consumers  to  make  informed  and 
intelligent  choices  about  the  policies  they 
wish  to  purchase. 

By  acting  now  to  establish  a  program 
of  voluntary  certification,  the  Congress 
can  send  a  strong  message  to  those  who 
market  poor  quality  plans  and  to  those 
who  prey  upon  the  elderly  and  the  in- 
firm. 

I  believe  that  we  have  already  waited 
far  too  long  to  combat  and  eliminate  the 
documented  abuses  and  confusion  in  the 
medicare  supplementary  field. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  intervening  weeks 
since  we  first  considered  the  social  se- 
curity disability  legislation,  there  have 
been  many  comments  on  section  508. 
Many  representatives  of  the  health  in- 
surance industry  and  State  regulators 
have  contacted  me  indicating  their  views 
with  respect  to  a  voluntary  certification 
program.  I  want  to  thank  especially 
Harp  Cote  and  Jay  Jenks  for  their  sug- 
gestions and  thoughtful  comments. 

I  have  met  with  these  individuals  and 
spoken  with  countless  others  over  the 
phone.  I  have  tried  to  accommodate 
many  of  the  concerns  of  the  insurance 
industry  and  State  regulators.  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  compromise  and  re- 
vise in  response  to  legitimate  comments. 

My  amendment  incorporates  many  of 
the  sound  recommendations  received 
over  the  past  several  weeks. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  some  of  the 
changes  reflected  in  the  pending  substi- 
tute. Some  are  perfecting  amendments. 
Others  are  designed  to  clarify  certain 
provisions  of  the  program. 

The  substitute  for  section  508  is  being 
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offered  in  the  expectation  that  it  will 
significantly  improve  this  program.  The 
substitute  in  no  way  undermines  or  vio- 
lates the  essence  of  the  program — which 
is  to  establish  a  procedure  whereby  medi- 
care supplemental  policies  can  be  certi- 
fied as  meeting  minimum  standards. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  program  has  been  limited 
so  that  it  now  focuses  exclusively  on 
areas  of  demonstrated  abuses. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  ex- 
cluding from  the  definition  of  affected 
policies,  group  contracts  established  by 
an  employer  or  labor  organization.  No 
case  has  been  made  that  the  MediGap 
abuses  apply  to  employer-based  and 
union-sponsored  group  policies  sold  to 
the  elderly. 

The  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
these  policies  will  not  come  within  the 
ambit  of  the  voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram or  the  felony  provision  dealing  with 
duplication  of  benefits  and  mail  order 
policies. 

The  scope  of  the  amendment  has  also 
been  clarified  with  respect  to  State  and 
Federal  laws  which  provide  health  bene- 
fits. Concern  was  expressed  that  the  pen- 
alty provision  for  selling  duplicative  poli- 
cies would  inadvertently  interfere  with 
State  laws  such  as  veterans'  programs, 
workmens  compensation,  and  no-fault 
auto  insurance.  The  provision  has  been 
amended  so  that  the  duplication  penalty 
would  not  apply  where  individuals  pur- 
chased benefits  which  might  overlap 
with  benefits  which  they  might  become 
entitled  to  under  requirements  of  State 
or  Federal  law  (other  than  under  title 
18). 

The  pending  amendment  responds  to 
the  concern  over  broad  secretarial 
discretion  in  setting  regulations  to  imple- 
ment and  administer  the  volimtary  cer- 
tification program  Tn  the  original  pro- 
vision, for  example,  the  Secretary  had 
discretion  in  establishing  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  premium  charge.  This  discre- 
tion has  been  eliminated  altogether  since 
it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  bill's  sponsor 
to  have  the  Secretary  engage  in  rate- 
setting  of  insurance  premiums. 

Clarifications  have  also  been  made  to 
stress  that  minimum  standards  will 
largely  be  drawn  from  the  insurance 
commissioners  themselves.  I  do  not  in- 
tend for  the  Secretary  to  arbitrarily  im- 
pose unreasonable  standards  on  MediGap 
policies  for  the  purposes  of  receiving 
certification.  In  setting  standards,  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  adequacy  of  cover- 
age, the  Secretary  will  use  as  a  guide- 
line, the  NAIC  model  regulations  to 
implement  the  Individual  Accident  and 
Sickness  Insiu-ance  Minimum  Standards 
Act.  This  is  another  example  of  how  the 
scope  of  the  provision  hsis  been  limited. 

The  amendment  eUminates  potential 
abuse  by  unscrupulous  agents  of  the 
Federal  seal  of  approval  for  the  purpose 
of  twisting  or  replacing  good  policies. 
Representatives  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try and  State  ofBcials  have  stated  that 
they  fear  that  unethical  agents  will  use 
the  "good  housekeeping  seal"  to  encour- 
age senior  citizens  to  replace  good  poli- 
cies that  are  not  yet  certified  because 
they  were  issued  before  the  voluntary 
certification  program  became  effective. 


The  substitute  eliminates  this  possi- 
bility by  amending  the  effective  dates  of 
the  program  to  occur  in  two  stages.  First, 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  will  issue  final 
regulations  to  aimounce  the  certification 
procedure  by  October  1.  1980;  15  months 
will  elapse,  however,  before  the  Secre- 
tary may  actually  certify  a  policy  and 
issue  an  emblem  stating  that  fact. 

The  delay  in  the  issuance  of  the  cer- 
tification seal  will  allow  all  companies 
which  market  MediGap  policies  to  adjust 
those  policies  to  conform  with  Federal 
standards  so  that  the  seal  can  be  pro- 
vided for  policies  alresidy  in  force  when 
the  program  takes  effect  as  well  as  for 
policies  issued  after  that  date. 

The  enormous  concern  shown  by  these 
individuals  over  the  possible  misuse  of  a 
well-intentioned  program  represents  the 
best  evidence  of  the  extent  of  agent 
abuses.  It  provides  a  compelling  argu- 
ment in  support  of  establishing  these 
critical  protections  for  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  amendment  will  not  require  nor 
promote  excessive  regulations  by  State 
commissioners  on  the  issue  of  mail  order 
insurance. 

State  insurance  commissioner  who 
are  normally  wary  of  Federal  interven- 
tion have  asked  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  them  regulate  mail  order  in- 
surance sold  to  the  elderly  in  supple- 
mentation of  medicare.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  possible  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany licensed  in  any  one  of  the  States  to 
offer  its  policies  for  sale  in  each  of  the 
other  States  without  having  these  poli- 
cies approved  by  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  the  States  into  which  policies 
are  mailed.  What  this  means  is  that  mail 
order  firms  escape  regulation.  They  have 
the  competitive  advantage  by  being 
allowed  to  market  policies  which  do  not 
cMiform  to  State  standards. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  on 
whether  the  States  would  support  the 
mail  order  provision,  many  State  regiUa- 
tors  answered  emphaticaJly  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

One  commissioner  maintained  that 
"too  much  of  the  so-called  MediGap  sup- 
plemental insurance  market  is  being 
solicited  through  the  mails,  insulated 
from  State  regulations." 

Another  commissioner  indicated  his 
full  "•••  support  of  Federal  legislation 
designed  to  regulate  all  mail  order  in- 
surance policies  at  the  State  level  in- 
cluding those  policies  purportedly  sold  to 
supplement  medicare  coverage,  whether 
sold  on  an  individual  or  group  basis.  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  of  the  State 
of  New  York  with  respect  to  his  concern 
about  phony  trusts,  especially  when 
created  by  insurance  companies,  whose 
only  purpose  is  to  circumvent  State  in- 
surance laws  which  define  'group  in- 
surance' and  do  not  include  fictitious 
groups,  such  as  'trusts'  whose  members 
have  nothing  in  conmion  except  their 
common  interest  in  the  purchase  of  in- 
surance." 

A  ccHnmissioner  of  a  large  Southern 
State  responded: 

I  strongly  support  your  suggestion  to  bar 
the  sale  through  the  malls  of  any  policy 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  State 
Insurance  commissioner  of  the  State  Into 
which  the  policies  are  mailed. 


Consistent  attempts  have  been  made 
throughout  the  entire  bill  to  draw  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 
The  NAIC,  in  fact,  endorses  the  mall  or- 
der provision,  I  quote: 

The  NAIC  supports  efforts  to  deter  market 
abuses  by  Imposing  federal  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  certain  types  of  market  conduct. 
This  support  was  recently  expressed  In  the 
number  of  affirmative  responses  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire •  •  •  Most  insurance  regulators 
would  agree  that  properly  drafted  criminal 
penalties  for  medicare  supplemental  insur- 
ance abuses  are  an  excellent  example  of  bow 
federal  legislation  can  complement  existing 
state  regulation  by  reinforcing  rather  than 
undercutting  state  regulatory  activities. 

My  amendment  makes  it  a  felony  to 
knowingly  mail  any  medicare  supple- 
mental policy  into  a  State  where  the  pol- 
icy has  not  been  approved  by  the  State 
insurance  commissioner.  In  order  to 
avoid  placing  an  unfair  burden  on  State 
commissioners  and  insurers,  however,  the 
amendment  permits  the  commissioner  to 
deem  a  MediGap  policy  approved  in  his 
State:  If  it  has  been  approved  by  com- 
missioners in  the  State  where  more  than 
30  percent  of  those  policies  are  sold,  or  if 
the  State  officials  believes  he  already  has 
sufficient  authority  to  monitor  the  sale  of 
mail  orders  policies  in  his  State.  In  effect, 
the  Federal  sanction  will  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  State  insur- 
ance commissioner  wishes  to  subject  a 
policy  to  his  own  approval. 

The  original  provision  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  voluntary  certification 
program  of  MediGap  policies  sold  to  the 
elderly  is  a  good  one.  The  substitute 
amendment  makes  the  program  a  better 
one.  The  focus  of  the  legislation  has 
been  limited,  concerns  over  broad  secre- 
tarial discretion  have  been  addressed, 
and  potential  abuses  of  the  Federal  seal 
have  been  eliminated. 

The  certification  program  wiU  result  in 
no  significant  additional  Government  ex- 
penditures. It  will  create  no  new  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  will 
not  have  wide  powers  to  promulgate  a 
raft  of  new  regulations.  Consumer  groups, 
senior  citizens  organizations,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  are  on  record  in  strong  support  of 
this  approach. 

Congress  can  take  a  giant  step  toward 
reducing  the  abuses  in  MediGap  practices 
by  enacting  this  program.  It  will  provide 
assurance  to  older  Americans  that  the  in- 
surance policy  they  purchase  meets  basic 
standards  for  coverage  and  benefits. 
Senior  citizens  have  waited  too  long  for 
these  minimum  tissurances.  They  should 
not  be  forced  to  wait  any  longer. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  understand,  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  amendment  which, 
in  effect,  delays  the  implementation  date 
of  the  HEW  volunteer  certification  proc- 
ess and  modifies  it  in  a  way  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  will  not  implement  the 
voluntary  certification  process  unless  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  finds,  within  a  year 
and  a  half,  that  certain  States,  on  a 
State-by-state  basis,  have  not  estab- 
lished standards  eoual  to  or  stronger  than 
those  outlined  in  the  bill.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  accept  that  amendment  in  pur- 
suit of  finding  a  beginning  so  we  can  take 
the  first  step  and  remedy  the  problem. 
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I  con4}liment  the  Senator  frcHn  Kan- 
sas. I  think  he  has  been  very  wise  in  sug- 
gesting the  amendment.  I  do  not  mean 
to  steal  his  thunder  in  describing  it,  but 
he  also  provides  in  the  amendment  that 
Congress  will  have  60  days  to  review  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  compromise. 
It  is  a  good  beginning.  And  it  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  President — in  fact,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing — that  all  the  principal  actors 
in  this  amendment  agree  to  it. 

I  thank  all  those  parties  for  their  very 
fine  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  some  of  the  abuses  we 
are  covering,  as  well  as  a  table  list- 
ing some  of  the  studies  of  abuses,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Case  Historizs 

There  is  a  veritable  Utany  of  caae  his- 
tories where  senior  citizens  are  easy  prey 
for  aggressive  and  unscrupulous  Insurance 
agents. 

Item:  A  76-year-oM  Illinois  woman  was 
sold  some  71  life  and  hospitalization  policies 
since  she  was  widowed  In  1976.  Some  42  of 
the  policies  are  currently  In  effect.  It  was 
reported  she  had  to  mortgage  her  farm  to 
keep  up  with  the  premiums  which  In  one 
year  amoimted  to  $16,000. 

Item:  An  80-year-old  Pennsylvania  woman 
spent  over  $50,000  on  31  policies  over  a 
three-year  period.  She  took  out  a  $3,000  loan 
from  a  bank  to  make  Insurance  payments. 

Item:  A  Pennsylvania  widow  also  near  80 
was  spending  $100  of  her  $109  old  age  pen- 
sion on  Insurance.  She  said  she  sold  baked 
goods  and  dipped  Into  her  small  savings  to 
survive. 

Item:  An  87-year-old  Wisconsin  woman 
piirchased  19  different  policies  from  6  agents 
representing  9  companies  and  costing  $4,000. 
As  In  these  other  cases,  the  policies  were 
largely  worthless  because  of  duplication. 

Item:  A  Florida  couple,  age  82  and  78, 
delayed  repairing  their  refrigerator,  tele- 
vision or  stove  because  they  were  trying  to 
keep  up  with  $2,882  yearly  premium  on  19 
separate  Insurance  policies. 

Item:  An  Ohio  woman  bought  13  different 
policies  over  a  two-year  period,  costing  her 
more  than  $9,000  or  68  percent  of  her  income. 

Item:  An  84-year-old  Texas  woman  paid 
over  $15,303  for  23  health  policies.  Investi- 
gation revealed  that  several  of  the  Items  she 
thought  were  Insurance  policies  were  worth- 
less vehicle  warranty  contracts  and  a  deed 
to  worthless,  unwanted  Texas  land. 

Item:  A  94-year-old  Kansas  man  was  sold 
26  accident  and  health  policies  In  the  past 
three  years. 

Question  1:  Should  the  enactment  of  a 
program  of  voluntary  certification  and  other 
reforms  In  the  Baucus  amendment  be  post- 
poned until  further  study  can  be  made? 

Answer.  No.  Senior  citizens  cannot  afford 
to  wait.  They  need  help  immediately.  An  in- 
surance policy  Is  very  much  a  "blind  Item" — 
consumers  cannot  Judge  the  worth  of  the 
policy  themselves  and  must  rely  upon  the 
representations  of  agents.  There  have  been  19 
major  studies  of  this  issue  going  back  as  far 
as  1971.  These  studies  are  listed  below.  They 
confirm  the  nationwide  scope  of  the  problem 
and  the  fact  that  few  States  have  taken 
action  to  prevent  senior  citizens  from  being 
sold  multiple,  duplicate  and  essentially 
worthless  Insurance  policies. 

December  1979.  Study  of  Medlgap  Insur- 
ance by  George  Washington  University's  In- 
tergovernmental Health  Policy  Project  (soon 
to  be  released). 


November  1979.  Study  by  American  Uni- 
versity on  "Medicare  Supplements  and  their 
value  and  control  under  grant  No.  90-a-1677 
from  the  Administration  on  Aging  (HEW). 

June  1979.  Hearings  by  the  Hoiise  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Conunittee. 

June  1979.  Study  by  the  U.S.  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Aging. 

June  1979.  Hearings  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

November  1978.  Hearings  by  the  House 
Select  Conunlttee  on  Aging  and  a  repori 
"Abuses  In  the  Sale  of  Health  Insurance  to 
the  Elderly  in  Supplementation  of  Medicare : 
A  National  Scandal." 

September  1978.  Study  of  Medlgap  Insur- 
ance by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

July  1978.  Study  of  Medlgap  Insurance  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

July  1978.  Study  by  the  Kansas  Insurance 
Commissioners. 

May^une  1978.  Hearings  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging. 

March  1978.  Expos6  of  Medlgap  Insurance 
Abuses  by  the  Newark  Star  Ledger. 

December  1977.  Investigation  by  the  Wis- 
consin Insurance  Commissioner. 

July  1976.  Investigation  by  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

January  1976.  Study  by  Consumer  Reports 
magazine. 

September  1974.  Study  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Insurance. 

December  1974.  Report  on  Medlgap  Insur- 
ance by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

May  1973.  Consumer  Reports  magazine. 

January  1973.  Investigation  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Insurance. 

May  1972.  Hearings  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Anti-Trust 
and  Monopoly. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
would  like  to  join  Senator  Baucus  today 
in  reaffirming  support  of  the  MediGap 
amendment  added  to  H.R.  3236  by  the 
Finance  Committee  last  November. 

The  enactment  of  medicare  in  1965 
provided  long  awaited  relief  to  those  of 
our  Nation's  elderly  burdened  with  high 
medical  expenses  and  little,  if  any,  in- 
surance coverage.  Now,  15  years  later,  we 
are  coming  to  terms  with  the  fact  that 
medicare  is  not  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. Many  of  the  medical  services  used 
by  the  elderly  are  not  covered  under 
medicare.  F^uillermore,  the  grovsring  fi- 
nancial strain  associated  with  these  gaps 
in  coverage  has  eroded  some  of  the  early 
achievements  of  this  insurance  plan.  The 
aged  pay  more  out-of-pocket  for  medical 
services  today  than  they  did  in  1965. 
Only  38  percent  of  all  medical  bills  faced 
by  the  elderly  are  paid  by  medicare;  the 
remainder  are  paid  out-of-pocket,  or 
through  medical  assistance  or  private 
insurance. 

The  growing  financial  burden  of  these 
uncovered  services  has  created  a  new 
market — the  medicare  supplemental  or 
MediOap  insurance  Industry.  A  vast 
array  of  private  insurance  companies, 
from  the  most  respectable  to  the  less 
reputable,  have  entered  the  marketplace. 
Over  50  percent  of  people  over  65,  or  12.6 
million,  have  at  least  one  such  policy, 
spending  between  $500  million  and  $1  bil- 
lion annually  on  premiums.  The  supple- 
mental policies  that  call  themselves 
MediGap  are  of  very  different  types, 
with  very  different  benefits  find  degrees 
of  supplementation  of  medicare.  While 


many  MediGap  insurers  deal  in  an  honest 
way  with  their  elderly  clientele,  some 
insurers  have  exploited  this  new  market, 
preying  on  the  real  fears  of  the  elderly 
over  rising  health  care  costs. 

In  1978  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing held  hearings  which  detailed  niuner- 
ous  horror  stories  about  unscrupulous 
marketing  tactics  for  MediGap  policies. 
Postdating,  forgery  and  misrepresenta- 
tion are  all  too  common,  and  consumers 
are  often  knowingly  sold  plans  with  du- 
plicative coverage,  believing  that  each 
policy  fills  a  different  gap.  For  example, 
testimony  revealed  that  one  87-year-old 
woman  was  sold  19  separate  MediOap 
policies  in  a  single  year. 

Abuses  such  as  fraud,  highlighted  in 
the  Senate  hearings,  are  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Confusion  about  what  is  and 
what  is  not  covered  by  medicare  is  wide- 
spread among  beneficiaries.  Hence  the 
need  for  supplementation  in  specific 
areas  is  not  always  understood.  More- 
over, consumers  are  generally  not  well 
informed  about  health  insurance  and 
can  misinterpret  the  usefulness  of  vari- 
ous policy  provisions  and  exclusions.  An- 
other critical  cause  of  misunderstanding 
derives  from  the  lack  of  standardization 
of  MediGap  policies.  With  no  two  policies 
exactly  alike,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  the  consumer  to  evaluate  the 
relative  cost  or  merits  of  different  Medi- 
Gap policies. 

Because  the  insurance  industry  is 
regulated  by  the  States,  regulation  of  the 
MediGap  market  has  been  very  uneven. 
In  most  States  interest  in  the  MediGap 
insurance  area  has  developed  only 
gradually.  Most  State  efforts  have  fo- 
cused on  requiring  insurers  to  provide 
information  and  disclosure  about  their 
policies.  Some  States  have  mandatory 
standardization  and  minimum  loss  ratio 
requirements.  Some  States  provide  medi- 
care beneficiaries  with  information  on 
how  to  make  good  choices  among  various 
MediGap  alternatives  through  booklets 
with  descriptions  and  warnings. 

Some  States  have  gone  further,  requir- 
ing insurers  to  provide  consumers  with 
disclosure  forms  describing  medicare 
benefits,  the  supplemental  policy's  bene- 
fits and  major  areas  that  neither  medi- 
care nor  the  MediGap  policy  covers. 

Sometimes  insurers  are  required  to  re- 
veal the  plan's  estimated  loss  ratio,  that 
is,  the  percentage  of  the  premium  dollar 
returned  in  benefits;  a  number  of  States 
have  mandated  minimum  loss  ratios  by 
all  health  insurers.  And  some  States 
have  done  virtually  nothing.  The  picture, 
in  short,  is  very  much  a  patchwork. 
Abuses  and  confusion  continue. 

Such  is  the  backdrop  for  the  MediOap 
provision  approved  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  November.  The 
committee's  amendment  is  intended  to 
remedy  the  major  problems  in  the  Medi- 
Gap marketplace  by  providing  for  volun- 
tary certification  of  medicare  suppl«nen- 
tal  health  insurance  policies.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, would  establish  minimum 
standards  for  MediGap  policies.  Private 
insurance  companies  could  then  submit 
their  policies  for  certification.  Policies  is- 
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sued  in  any  State  which  has  its  own  pro- 
gram requiring  compliance  vrith  mini- 
mum standards  comparable  to  those  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  certification  pro- 
gram would  also  be  considered  certified 
and  would  bear  the  HEW  "seal  of  ap- 
proval." 

Policies  certified  would  be  required  to 
contain  a  written  statement  of  the 
policy's  premiums,  coverage,  renewabil- 
ity,  and  coinsurance  features.  They 
would  also  have  to  be  written  in  simpli- 
fied language  which  can  be  understood  by 
the  purchasers.  Finally,  HEW  would  un- 
dertake a  major  program  of  providing  in- 
formation to  medicare  beneficiaries  about 
medicare  coverage,  the  gaps  in  coverage, 
and  the  value  of  supplementary  policies. 
The  result  of  this  program  of  voluntary 
certification  and  consumer  education 
should  be  to  assure  more  informed 
choices  by  those  purchasing  MediGap  in- 
surance and  thereby  to  reduce  the  abuses 
and  confusion  which  currently  charac- 
terize the  medicare  supplemental  insur- 
ance field. 

Some  have  proposed  that  we  delay  en- 
actment of  this  voluntary  certification 
program.  I  do  not  beheve  that  further  de- 
lay is  either  necessary  or  reasonable. 
Nineteen  major  reports  issued  since  1972 
have  documented  the  serious  problems 
associated  with  the  patchwork  of  so- 
called  MediGap  insurance.  Senior  citi- 
zens and  their  families  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  wait  for  yet  more  evidence  of 
abuse.  At  the  present  time  they  have  no 
way  of  identifying  good  policies.  They 
must  rely  on  the  representations  of 
agents.  This  modest  proposal  for  volim- 
tary  certification  is  much  needed  and 
long  overdue.  I  strongly  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Baucus  amend- 
ment to  establish  a  voluntary  certifica- 
tion pro-am  for  medicare  supplemental 
policies  sold  to  the  elderly.  Recent  inves- 
tigations by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Select  Committees  on  Aging  have  docu- 
mented abuses  in  the  sale  of  this  insur- 
ance which  are  so  extensive  they  consti- 
tute a  national  scandal.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Baucus  for  his  excellent  work  on 
this  issue. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
this  issue  for  some  time.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has 
been  conducting  an  extensive  examina- 
tion of  the  insurance  industry  under  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  Over  the  past 
2  years  I  have  chaired  six  major  hear- 
ings on  issues  ranging  from  imfsur  dis- 
crimination in  property  and  auto  insur- 
ance to  excessive  rates  and  marketing 
abuses  in  credit  insurance.  I  am,  there- 
fore, especially  pleased  to  support  this 
amendment,  a  proposal  which  addresses 
an  extremely  urgent  problem  in  the  in- 
surance business.  My  staff  has  worked 
closely  with  Senator  Baucus  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  this  amendment. 

The  voluntary  certification  program 
is  an  important  step  forward.  Presently, 
few  States  regulate  this  type  of  insur- 
ance effectively.  Widespread  and  sys- 
tematic abuses  of  senior  citizens  have 
been  documented  in  thorough  congres- 
sional hearings  and  reports.  Many  com- 
panies routinely  return  as  benefits  only 


30  or  40  cents  out  of  every  premium 
dollar.  Numerous  agents,  as  shown  by 
extensive  testimony,  misrepresent  the 
scope  of  coverage,  and  overload  imknow- 
ing  senior  citizens  with  duplicative  cov- 
erage. Many  compsmies  sell  by  mail  in 
order  to  use  jurisdictional  limitations  to 
avoid  regulation  by  States  in  which  they 
seU. 

Examples  of  flagrant  maltreatment 
abound.  An  88-year-old  woman  in  Flor- 
ida was  sold  more  than  $10,400  of  health 
insurance  in  a  year.  A  blind,  94-year-old 
man  in  Kansas  was  sold  nearly  26  acci- 
dent and  health  policies  in  3  years.  In 
Pennsylvania,  a  truly  shocking  case  in- 
volved the  sale  of  31  policies  costing 
$50,574  to  an  80-year-old  woman  over  a 
3-year  period.  Every  policy  lapsed,  but 
not  until  the  woman's  entire  life  savings 
had  been  wiped  out. 

The  list  is  endless;  I  could  recite  cases 
like  these  all  day.  Hearings  held  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Select  Committees  on 
Aging,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  State 
commissioners,  document  a  national 
scandal  of  awesome  proportions.  Low 
pay-outs,  high-pressure  sales  tactics,  and 
duplicative  coverage  are  typical  of  many 
insurers  operating  in  many  States.  The 
exhaustive  record  compiled  leaves  no 
room  for  the  theory  that  the  problems 
documented  can  be  explained  by  an  oc- 
casional unscrupulous  agent  or  misun- 
derstanding by  a  policyholder. 

Former  insurance  commissioner  Wil- 
liam J.  Sheppard  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
scribed the  problem  as  "the  disgraceful 
exploitation  of  the  senior  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  through  the  sale  of  health 
insurance."  Former  insurance  commis- 
sioner Harold  Wilde  of  Wisconsin  char- 
acterized the  "medi-scare  insurance 
racket,  as  a  multimillion-dollar  rip-off  of 
our  senior  citizens"  and  stated  that  it 
has  "swindled  tens  of  thousands  of  Wis- 
consinites  over  the  past  few  years."  Ex- 
ecutive director  William  R.  Hutton  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  re- 
cently stated  that  the  sooner  we  reach  a 
national  standard  for  MediGap  insur- 
ance, the  quicker  we  can  wipe  out  "the 
disgrace  of  these  horrors."  The  recent 
staff  study  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  concluded  that  there  are 
widespread  abuses  with  respect  to  Medi- 
Gap insurance  and  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  aggressively  regulate  such 
abuses  by  many  State  insurance  com- 
missioners. 

Most  MediGap  insurance  is  sold  by 
small  specialty  companies.  The  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  reported  that 
all  but  one  major  company,  to  which  it 
has  sent  questionnaires,  agreed  that  the 
current  concern  about  abuses  in  the  sale 
of  medicare  supplementary  insurance  is 
justified. 

The  elderly  are  easy  victims  for  un- 
scrupulous insurance  sellers.  Senior  citi- 
zens often  fear  no  one  will  sell  them 
health  insurance  because  of  their  age. 
Terrified  by  the  crushing  costs  of  medical 
care,  they  tend  to  buy  policies  indiscrim- 
inately in  an  effort  to  purchase  security. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  frequently 
ignorant  about  insurance  matters,  and 
not  always  able  to  look  out  for  their  own 
bests  interests.  As  a  result,  they  are  easy 
marks. 


Medicare,  of  course,  is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. Since  MediGap  insurance  is  ex- 
pressly designed  to  cover  what  medicare 
does  not,  it  is  especially  appropriate  that 
Federal  standards  govern  this  type  of 
insurance. 

I  would  prefer  mandatory  standards. 
I  believe  that  the  record  of  chronic  abuses 
and  inaction  by  the  majwity  of  States 
clearly  sui>ports  the  imposition  of  com- 
pulsory  minimum  standards.  But  a  vol- 
untary program  is  a  start.  And  with 
tough  but  fair  standards,  a  good  start. 
Voluntary  certification  would  allow  the 
better  policies  the  opportunity  to  earn 
the  "Gtood  Housekeeping"  seal  of  ap- 
proval. Consumers  could  then  be  as- 
sured of  a  fair  deal  whenever  they 
bought  a  policy  certified  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

But  for  such  a  system  to  wott,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  standards  set  be  both 
high  and  rigorous.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
hoax  indeed  if  a  policy  officially  certified 
by  the  Federal  Government  turned  out, 
after  all  the  experience  came  in,  to  be  a 
ripoff. 

I  believe  that  certification  by  the  UJ5. 
Government  should  be  a  mark  of  excel- 
lence. I  support  this  program  only  on  the 
assumption  that  no  MediGap  policies 
will  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
unless  they  are  of  truly  first-rate  quality. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  standards  ap- 
pUed  be  both  high  and  rigorous. 

A  key  provision  is  the  minimum  loss 
ratio.  This  standard  will  insure  that  at 
least  60  percent  of  premiums  paid  are 
returned  to  individual  policyholders  as 
benefits.  While  much  lower  than  the 
standard  generally  achieved  by  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  plans,  this  measure  is 
a  guarantee  of  minlmimi  economic  value. 
In  administering  this  program,  I  expect 
the  Secretary  to  make  sure  that  policies 
remain  certified  only  if  actual  data, 
checked  on  a  yearly  basis,  show  that  the 
loss  ratio  standard  is  actually  being  met. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  long- 
term  anticipated  loss  ratios,  based  on 
estimates  of  future  losses,  will  not  be 
relied  on.  Without  reference  to  actual 
loss  and  premium  experience  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  monitor  compliance  with  the  standard. 

Other  key  provisions  in  the  amend- 
ment are  the  disclosure  requirements. 
Senior  citizens  must  be  informed  not 
only  what  a  policy  covers,  but  what  it 
does  not.  This  is  key  to  avoiding  pie-in- 
the-sky  sales  presentations  which  often 
conceal  glaring  deficiencies  in  coverage. 
Also  of  great  importance  are  penalties 
provided  for  selling  duplicative  coverage, 
pretending  to  act  under  the  authority  of 
a  Federal  agency,  or  selling  policies 
through  the  mail  in  States  where  they 
have  not  been  approved. 

The  voluntary  certification  program 
is  an  important  step  forward.  It  Is  a 
moderate  and  balanced  program.  The 
problems  congressional  hearings  have 
documented  in  the  sale  of  health  in- 
surance to  the  elderly  are  of  the  utmost 
severity  and  urgency.  Little  effective  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  States  to 
date.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act 
quickly  and  decisively  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  from  insurance  ripoffs.* 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Culver, 
Senator  Mxtzenbaum,  and  Senator  Levin 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENIOR    CITIZEN    HEALTH   INSURANCE    REFORM 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  96th  Congress,  Sena- 
tor Bauctjs  and  I  introduced  the  Senior 
Citizen  Health  Insurance  Reform  Act  of 
1979.  This  legislation  would  establish  a 
volimtary  certification  program  for  com- 
panies selling  insurance  policies  in- 
tended to  supplement  medicare  cover- 
age, and  stiffen  the  penalties  for 
unethical  sales  practices.  As  such,  it 
would  provide  much-needed  consumer 
protection  to  the  millions  of  older  Amer- 
icans who  purchase  such  health  insur- 
ance policies.  The  major  provisions  of 
the  Senior  Citizen  Health  Insurance  Re- 
form Act  have  been  included  in  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Amendments 
of  1979,  which  are  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Many  people  under  age  65  do  not 
realize  that  medicare  covers  only  a 
modest  and  declining  portion  of  the 
elderly's  health-care  expenses.  To  offset 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  health  care 
and  the  potentially  bankrupting  effect 
of  a  catastrophic  illness,  15  million  out 
of  23  million,  or  two-thirds,  older  Ameri- 
cans have  turned  to  private  health  in- 
surance pohcies  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their 
medicare  coverage. 

Numerous  investigations  and  detailed 
hearings,  by  both  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Aging,  have  documented 
widespread  abuses  in  the  sale  of  these 
medicare  supplemental,  or  so-called 
MediGap,  policies.  Instead  of  bolster- 
ing medicare  benefits,  many  policies  sold 
to  the  elderly  merely  duplicate  coverage 
already  held  and  return  as  little  as  20 
cents  in  benefits  for  every  dollar  paid  in 
premiums.  A  Federal  Trade  Commission 
study  released  in  July  1978,  noted  that 
fully  one-quarter  of  our  senior  citizens 
who  attempt  to  purchase  extra  insur- 
ance to  supplement  medicare  are  actu- 
ally sold  unnecessary,  costly,  and  over- 
lapping coverage.  The  multiple  abuses 
uncovered  in  the  supplemental  insiu-- 
ance  area  may  well  constitute  a  $1- 
billion-a-year  fraud  against  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  guarantee  that  no  older  person  is  sold 
an  unneeded  health  insurance  policy,  or 
one  that  fails  to  provide  all  the  needed 
benefits,  but  it  is  possible  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  current  fraud  and  abuse 
in  this  area.  Many  people  are  persuaded 
to  buy  xmnecessary  or  duplicative  poli- 
cies because  they  lack  the  information 
needed  to  evaluate  the  value  of  various 
insurance  plans.  Pew  understand  the 
implications  of  various  escape  clauses 
that  exclude  coverage  of  preexisting 
health  conditions  for  lengthy  waiting 
periods,  or  specify  that  only  one  policy 
will  pay  in  the  event  of  an  illness.  The 
fine  print,  technical  provisions,  and 
complex  langiiage  contained  In  many 
policies  often  confuse  the  elderly.  More- 
over, older  consumers  have  httle  or  no 


protection  against  unscrupulous  tactics 
by  companies  and  agencies  selling  Medi- 
Gap pohcies. 

The  supplemental  medicare  insurance 
legislation  included  in  the  social  security 
disability  amendments  would  address 
these  problems  of  abuse  and  fraud 
against  the  elderly  in  several  ways.  This 
bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
Federal  minimum  standards  for  "Medi- 
Gap" insurance.  Companies  providing 
such  policies  could  then  voluntarily  sub- 
mit their  policies  to  the  Secretary  for 
certification.  Pohcies  meeting  minimum 
standards  for  value  and  clarity  would 
receive  a  uniform  seal  of  approval  which 
then  would  give  the  elderly  purchaser 
some  standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
policy  and  some  assurance  that  the 
policy  is  not  deceptive.  The  Federal  min- 
imum standards  outlined  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  based  on  model  standards 
adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  <NAIC). 

To  address  the  problem  of  unethical 
sales  practices,  this  bill  would  institute 
Federal  criminal  penalties  for  those  who 
knowingly  sell  to  a  person  eligible  for 
Federal  health  insurance  programs  such 
as  medicare,  a  policy  which  substantially 
duplicates  protection  already  owned.  It 
would  also  be  a  felony  for  any  insurance 
salesman  to  pretend  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  medicare  as  a  tactic  to  pressure 
the  elderly  to  purchase  a  policy. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  senior  citizens 
are  touched  by  the  documented  abuses 
in  the  supplemental  medicare  insurance 
field,  nor  are  most  insurance  companies 
or  agents  guilty  of  perpetrating  those 
abuses.  But  the  problems  faced  by  this 
Nation's  elderly,  in  attempting  to  insure 
their  financial  security  against  the  rising 
costs  of  health  care,  cannot  be  ignored. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  pro- 
vision of  the  disability  amendments  and 
the  protection  it  provides.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Dole  substitute  which  the  Senator 
has  addressed  in  his  remarks  as  a  com- 
promise has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but 
will  be  shortly,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
it  and  I  rise  in  support  of  it.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  and  I  as  the  rank- 
ing Senator  on  the  Aging  Committee, 
undertook  hearings  in  that  committee  on 
this  issue  of  fraud  with  reference  to  so- 
called  MediGap  insurance.  I  am  siu-e  it 
exists.  I  am  sive  that  population  of 
senior  citizens  that  are  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  expenses  that  ac- 
company sickness  and  ailments  of  aging 
are  among  our  poorer  population  and 
many  of  them  have  been  misled.  Many 
of  them  have  been  victims  of  agents  that 
have  almost  been  maUcious  in  their  in- 
tent to  defraud  and  cheat  them. 

While  all  this  investigation  has  been 
occurring,  the  States  in  the  Nation  have 
begim  to  respond  with  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations that  will  protect  the  citizens  in 
their  respective  States.  It  is  this  Sena- 
tor's opinion  that  this  amendment  will 


say  to  the  States,  "Unless  you  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  involved, 
you  had  better  clean  up  your  own  house; 
you  had  better  pass  at  least  a  minimal 
disclosure  and  substantive  requirements 
proposed  by  your  own  industry  and 
reiterated  in  this  amendment."  They 
will  be  given  a  clear  opportunity,  under 
the  Dole  modification,  to  do  that.  If 
they  do  not,  and  it  is  found  that  they 
do  not,  or  they  are  not  ready  within  the 
time  prescribed  in  this  amendment,  then 
the  U.S.  Government,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  wUl  so  find  and  will  in- 
form the  committees  of  jurisdiction  in 
both  bodies  and  we  shall  be  free  to  act. 

I  think,  on  the  State-by-State  basis, 
it  is  obviously  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment that  it  will  be  clearly  visible  to 
all  which  States  are  really  desirous  of 
protecting  the  senior  citizens  within 
their  States.  We  shall  find  out,  in  short 
order,  whether  the  States  are  really 
capable  of  doing  that  and,  if  they  are 
not,  they  and  the  insurance  industry  wtU 
have  to  take  the  medicine  of  having,  on 
a  State-by-State  basis,  the  National 
Government  certify  which  pohcies  meet 
minimum  standards  and  which  do  not. 

I  hope  they  will  all  enact  legislation 
so  they  can  police  the  industry  and  pro- 
tect their  citizens.  It  will  be  a  far  better 
approach. 

Having  said  that,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  the  interest  and 
effort  he  has  engaged  in  this  issue.  I  am 
confident  we  must  do  something.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  industry  and  the  States 
will  do  it  for  themselves  and  we  shall 
not  have  to  breach  the  long-standing 
commitment  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment to  stay  out  of  the  regulation  of 
insurance.  I  wholeheartedly  concur  that 
something  must  be  done.  I  hope  this  is 
enough.  I  hope  the  Dole  compromise, 
which  I  want  to  be  a  cosponsor  of,  will 
pass  tonight  and  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
a  second? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yiela  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Montana  in  his 
amendment.  The  Committee  on  Aging, 
almost  2  years  ago,  held  hearings  on 
the  MediGap  insurance  abuses  and  I 
think  what  we  are  doing  here  today  is  an 
attempt  to  correct  that. 

NO   DELAY  ON   MEDIGAP  INSURANCE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
MediGap  amendment,  section  508  of  the 
bill  before  us,  which  the  Senate  unani- 
mously agreed  to  consider  as  part  of  this 
bill  on  December  5,  1979.  We  have  con- 
sidered this  matter  long  enough,  and  I 
believe  any  further  delay  would  send  an 
unmistakable  message  to  the  millions  of 
older  Americans  who  are  waiting  for 
Congress  to  take  action  against  the  bla- 
tant abuses  which  have  been  uncovered 
in  the  sale  of  MediGap  insurance  poli- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  sat  through  2  days 
of  eye-opening  testimony  from  elderly 
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people  who  had  been  swindled — from 
State  insurance  commissioners  who  ver- 
ified that  these  problems  had  been 
around  for  a  long  time — and  from  State 
law  enforcement  officials  who  told  us 
how  hard  it  was  to  control  MediGap 
abuses.  That  was  in  1978.  And  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  also  had  hearings  on 
MediGap  abuses,  and  issued  a  report, 
in  1974. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  has  held  2  days  of 
hearings.  The  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  has  held  hearings.  The  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  studied  MediGap  prob- 
lems, and  both  of  these  committees  have 
taken  decisive  action.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  already  reported 
an  amendment  very  similar  to  the  one 
before  us  now.  I  call  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  their  commit- 
tee report:  That  a  "consensus  has 
emerged  about  the  critical  need  to  act" 
on  MediGap  abuses. 

This  amendment  is  solidly  supported 
by  older  Americans,  by  consumer  groups, 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  by  the  White  Hoiise. 
They  have  all  given  this  issue  study,  and 
they  are  all  urging  that  there  be  no  fur- 
ther delays. 

There  is  some  pretty  strong  support 
right  here  in  the  Senate  too.  Just  before 
the  Christmas  recess.  Senator  Dole,  Sen- 
ator Baucus,  and  I  and  20  other  Senators 
circulated  a  letter  urging  all  Members 
to  support  this  amendment  and  give  it 
quick  action. 

The  first  time  severe  problems  in  mar- 
keting MediGap  insurance  policies  were 
given  Federal  attention  was  in  1971. 
There  have  already  been  20  major  studies 
of  this  issue. 

I  think  that  is  enough  study,  and  we 
have  waited  long  enough.  Older  Ameri- 
cans should  not  be  asked  to  wait  even 
longer.  They  have  already  lost  millions 
of  dollars.  Granting  further  study  would 
only  mean  further  losses. 

Mr.  President,  some  health  insurance 
companies  and  State  insurance  depart- 
ments raised  objections  to  portions  of 
the  amendment  before  us  because  they 
thought  some  of  the  language  was  too 
vague  and  needed  more  clarification. 
They  were  afraid  there  would  be  some 
unintended  consequences  once  the  vol- 
untary certification  program  was  im- 
plemented. 

I  point  out  that  Senator  Bauctjs  and 
Senator  Dole  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee staff  have  listened  to  these  concerns. 
Senator  Baucus  has  made  a  number  of 
technical  changes  and  clarifications  to 
this  amendment  in  response  to  these 
concerns.  I  think  they  are  all  good 
changes  and  will  strengthen  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  quarrels  with 
the  minimum  standards  for  MediGap  in- 
surance policies  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment. These  standards  come  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners 
and  members  of  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America. 

What  some  do  not  like,  however,  is  the 
provision  for  HEW  certification  of  poh- 
cies which  meet  these  standards. 


Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
once  more  that  this  would  be  a  purely 
voluntary  program.  No  insurance  com- 
pany in  any  State  would  be  required  to 
participate.  The  amendment  simply  says 
that  those  policies  which  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  outlined  in  the  bill — 
minimum  standards  which  the  industry 
and  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  have  agreed  upon — 
could  carry  a  claim  to  that  effect. 

Further,  the  provision  for  a  voluntary 
certification  program  supports  and  en- 
courages State  regulation.  It  in  no  way 
preempts  State  regulation.  Pohcies  sold 
in  any  State  which  regulates  MediGap 
insurance  sales  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner would  automatically  be  certified.  In 
this  way,  any  State  which  finds  a  better 
way  than  what  we  are  proposing  now 
would  in  no  way  be  penalized. 

I  know  that  a  nimiber  of  States  have 
already  made  some  good  faith  efforts  to 
strengthen  their  protections  against 
MediGap  sales  abuses,  and  I  hope  that 
additional  States  will  do  so.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  if  we  backtrack  on  this 
legislation  now,  the  progress  we  have 
been  seeing  at  the  State  level  will  slow 
down  considerably. 

Forty-three  percent  of  all  State  in- 
surance departments  have  classified 
MediGap  marketing  abuses  as  a  "major" 
problem.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  States 
indicated  that  MediGap  problems  were 
serious,  if  not  "major."  Very  few  States, 
however,  have  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  MediGap  problems,  and  75  per- 
cent of  all  States  do  not  think  that  addi- 
tional State  legislation  is  needed  to  con- 
trol abuses. 

By  the  end  of  1979,  only  a  few  States 
had  taken  truly  comprehensive  action  to 
combat  MediGap  abuses.  Wisconsin  and 
California  have  been  leaders  in  this  area, 
and  now  Massachusetts  and  New  Jer- 
sey are  in  the  process  of  adopting  com- 
prehensive new  regulations. 

Even  though  a  large  number  of  States, 
somewhere  between  20  and  30,  have 
given  some  attention  to  MediGap  abuses 
recently,  most  of  the  actions  have  been 
quite  limited.  For  instance,  swnewhere 
around  20  States  have  produced,  or  plan 
to  produce,  a  consumer  information 
pamphlet  on  MediGap.  But  only  two 
States — Wisconsin  and  Michigan — re- 
quire that  it  even  be  used  at  the  time  of 
sale  of  delivery  of  a  MediGap  insurance 
policy.  Of  the  nine  States  which  are  de- 
veloping information  disclosure  proce- 
dures, Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  which 
mandates  the  dehvery  of  a  disclosing 
form  at  the  time  of  sale,  as  suggested  by 
the  National  Association  of  Insurtuice 
Commissioners. 

Only  eight  States  have  set,  or  are  pro- 
posing, minimum  loss  ratios  for  MediGap 
insurance  pohcies. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  are  aJl 
encouraging  actions,  but  I  point  out  that 
half  the  States  have  yet  to  take  any 
action  and  that  much  more  comprehen- 
sive action  is  needed  even  in  most  of 
those  States  which  have  taken  some  ac- 
tion since  so  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  MediGap  insurance  abuses. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  very  happy  if  this 
happened,  and  we  no  longer  had  a  need 
for  any  kind  of  voluntary  certification 
program.  But  I  do  not  think  we  have 
arrived  at  that  point  yet. 


I  am  fearful,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
that  any  signal  from  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
we  are  not  serious  about  continuing  to 
monitor  this  situation  would  mean  the 
end  of  any  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
so  far. 

MODIFICATIONS   TO    MEDIGAP   AlCENDMEKT 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Bauctjs  and 
Senator  Dole  and  the  Finacoe  Com- 
mittee staff  have  spent  considerable 
time  going  over  the  language  of  secti(»i 
508  of  the  bill  before  us — the  Medi- 
Grap  amendment  which  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  consider  as  part  of  the  dis- 
abihty  bill.  Senator  Bauctjs  is  proposing 
a  number  of  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  which  I  suMwrt. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
changes  have  been  made  partially  in 
response  to  some  fears  expressed  by  a 
few  health  insurance  companies  and 
State  insurance  commissioners  who  felt 
that  portions  of  the  language  were  not 
defined  clearly  enough.  This  has  been 
a  good  faith  effort  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  not  imintended  consequoices 
once  the  amendment's  provision  for  a 
volimtary  certification  progrsun  of  medi- 
gap  pohcies  is  implemented,  and  I 
think  these  changes  are  good  cmes  and 
will  strengthen  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  should 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  act  now.  It  has 
been  almost  2  years  since  I  first  chaired 
hearings  which  revealed  startling  abuses 
in  the  sale  of  MediGap  insurance  pohcies 
to  the  elderly.  There  have  been  addi- 
tional hearings  and  numerous  studies 
since  that  time  which  have  shown 
clearly  that  this  market  is  full  of 
instances  of  overselling  low-value  insur- 
ance pohcies  and  tricking  elderly  people 
into  squandering  their  life  savings  on 
dozens  of  insurance  policies  which  will 
provide  them  Uttle  or  no  return. 

I  would  hate  to  be  the  one  to  say  that 
we  think  we  need  further  study  before 
we  act. 

It  £«>pears  that  the  New  York  State 
insurance  department  had  feared  that 
the  amendment  would  preempt  their 
no-fault  auto  insurance  rules.  The 
amendment  would  in  ho  way  preempt 
any  State  law  or  regulations,  but  his 
has  been  further  clarified. 

Some  insurance  companies  were 
fearful  that  the  provision  for  State 
approval  of  mailorder  insurance  sales 
would  have  acted  as  a  disincentive  for 
employer /employee  and  labor  organiza- 
tion group  MediGap  plans.  This  was 
never  intended  by  the  amendment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  recognize  that 
these  are  often  the  best  MediGap  insur- 
ance plans  available  to  retired  workers. 
Further  clarification  of  this  fact  has  also 
been  made. 

Other  technical  changes  have  been 
made  to  make  sure  there  are  no  mis- 
understandings about  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  determine  voluntary  loss 
ratio  standards  and  information  disclo- 
sure forms  for  use  in  the  voluntary  cer- 
tification program. 

UP    AMENDMENT     NO.     939 

( Purpose :  To  require  a  finding  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  State  programs  are  Inadequate 
before    he    Implements    the    certification 
program) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  Baucus  amwidment 
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to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  the 
time  of  the  first  degree  amendment  has 
been  used  or  yielded  back,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  time,  Mr. 
President. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
havlns  been  yielded  back,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for 
himself  Mr.  Hayakawa,  and  M.  Dome- 
Nici,  proposes  an  unpiinted  amendment 
numbered  939  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bauctjs  numbered  938. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  938  add  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  section  508(c)  insert  the 
following : 

(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  stiall  not  Implement  the 
certification  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 1882(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
re^)ect  to  any  State  unless  he  makes  a  find- 
ing, based  on  the  study  carried  out  under 
section  1882(f)(1)  (A)  (vl)  of  such  Act  and 
Information  submitted  by  such  State,  that 
such  State  cannot  be  expected  to  have  es- 
tablished, by  January  1.  1982,  a  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  1882(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  such  a  finding,  and  such  finding  Is  not 
dls^proved  under  subparagraph  (B),  he 
shall  Implement  such  program  under  section 
.1882(a)  with  respect  to  medicare  supplemen- 
tal poUcies  sold  In  such  State,  until  such 
time  as  such  State  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  1882(b)  of  such  Act. 

(B)  (1)  Any  finding  by  the  Secretary  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  transmitted  in 
writing  to  the  Senate  C3ommlttee  on  Finance 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

(U)  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall  not 
become  effective  unttl  60  days  after  trans- 
mittal of  the  report  to  the  Congress  In 
counting  such  days,  the  continuity  of  a  ses- 
sion of  Congress  Is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In 
the  computation  of  the  period  Indicated. 

Amend  section  508(a)  by  amending  the 
text  of  section  1882(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  added  by  section  508(a) )  by 
striking  out  "and  (v)  improving  price  com- 
pertitlon"  and  inserting  "(v)  improving  price 
ooi^tition.  and  (vi)  establishing  effective 
State  programs  as  described   In  subsection 

.  ^-  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
begin  by  commending  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
CHILES) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  DoMENici)  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  BAncus),  for  the 
work  they  have  done  in  bringing  the 
abuses  In  the  sale  of  medicare  supple- 
mental policies  to  light.  I  also  thank  the 
distinguished    Senator    from   Nebraska 


(Mr.  ExoN)  for  his  efforts.  He  has  as- 
sisted us  in  working  out  a  compromise 
and  we  appreciate  his  efforts. 

Senator  Chiles  chaired  hearings  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  some 
18  months  ago,  during  which  time  the 
shocking  behavior  of  some  unscrupulous 
agents  and  insurance  cmnpanies  was 
cited.  Hearings  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  followed  shortly 
thereafter  uncovering  similar  examples 
of  abuse.  We  heard  stories  about  individ- 
uals who  were  sold  3,  4  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  10  policies.  The  media  be- 
came enchanted  with  agents  in  ski  masks 
and  hoods  who  hand  mended  their 
"twisting"  ways. 

A  legislative  remedy  was  proposed  and 
is  now  a  part  of  the  social  security  dis- 
ability bill  before  the  Senate.  That 
remedy  proposes  there  be  a  voluntary 
certification  program  for  medicare  sup- 
plementary policies;  criminal  sanctions 
for  agents  or  companies  who  misrepre- 
sent themselves  as  an  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  who  knowingly  sell  a  dupli- 
cate policy,  penalties  to  limit  certain 
mail  order  sales;  and  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  health  insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  elderly. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  completely 
on  the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  The 
behavior  of  some  agents  and  companies 
is  indeed  shocking  and  should  be  dealt 
with. 

The  original  amendment  agreed  to  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  was  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  many  of  the  problems  iden- 
tified in  these  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions. 

Over  the  last  month  countless  meet- 
ings have  been  held  with  representatives 
of  the  insurance  industry  in  an  attempt 
to  refine  the  provision  agreed  upon 
earlier,  and  ticcomodate,  to  the  extent 
possible,  their  concerns.  The  amend- 
ment offered  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  reflects  many  of  the  changes 
recommended  and  is  an  improvement 
over  our  previous  efforts.  However,  my 
amendment  represents  a  further  attempt 
to  encourage  State  activity  and  avoid 
unnecessary  Federal  activity. 

I  suggest  that  this  issue  is  a  matter 
that  certainly  deserves  attention.  Tt  has 
had  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
attention  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
certainly  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Chiles  and  Senator  Domenici. 

We  beUeve  we  have  worked  out  a  com- 
promise that  will  help  control  some  of 
the  abuses  and.  at  the  same  time,  per- 
mit some  flexibility. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
require  that  before  the  Secretary  im- 
plements the  certification  program  in  a 
State,  as  outlined  in  the  proposal  pend- 
ing before  us,  he  must  make  a  finding 
that  the  State  has  failed,  to  establish 
a  program  by  law  or  resolution,  to  regu- 
late medicare  supplemental  poUcies. 

The  Secretary  must  additionally  re- 
port his  findings  to  the  Congress,  which 
is  then  given  60  days  to  review  these 
findings  which  are  based  on  a  study  to 
be  completed  by  July  1, 1981. 

I  further  outline  what  we  mean  by 
60  days.  It  is  not  60  legislative  days.  That 


could  be  forever.  But  it  is  60  days  in  ses- 
sion. We  used  some  boilerplate  language 
suggested  by  the  Parliamentarian  to 
further  spell  that  out. 

The  amendment,  as  proposed,  leaves 
the  rest  of  the  program  and  time  sched- 
ule in  place. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  in  no  way,  wishes  to 
place  in  doubt  his  continued  belief  in  the 
need  for  stronger  regulation  of  this  form 
of  insurance  and  in  no  way  is  this  an  at- 
tempt to  unnecssarily  stall  or  otherwise 
delay  activity  in  this  area. 

In  conversations  with  a  number  of  in- 
surance commissioners,  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  states  to  resolve  these 
problems  through  State  actions,  has  be- 
come apparent.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas believes  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  program,  and  of  the  medicare  bene- 
ficiary, to  encourage  these  efforts.  My 
amendment,  though  placing  an  emphasis 
on  the  State  programs,  still  retains  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
proceed  if  the  States  fail  to  meet  this 
goal  and  thus  the  medicare  beneficiary  is 
assured  of  action  being  taken. 

UNrrED    STATES 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
believe  all  the  solutions  will  fall  solely 
within  the  appropriate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government,  nor  the  insur- 
ance industry,  nor  of  the  State  insurance 
commissioners.  The  responsibility  for 
solving  the  problems  with  medicare  sup- 
plementary health  insurance  must  be 
shared  by  us  all. 

The  insurance  industry  itself  has 
begun  to  address  these  problems,  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts.  Many  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners are  contributing  their  thoughts 
and  expertise  in  helping  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  sys- 
tem while  still  providing  for  and  encour- 
aging the  availability  of  rational  and  re- 
sponsive medicare  supplementary  health 
insurance. 

My  amendment  is  built  upon  my  belief 
in  this  need  for  a  united  front. 

After  countless  conversations  and 
meetings  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and, 
certainly,  the  staff  of  Senator  Baucus, 
my  staff  and  others,  who  deserve  consid- 
erable accolades  for  their  efforts,  believe 
this  proposal  represents  a  fair  com- 
promise. 

CONCLUSION 

We,  each  of  us,  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  elderly  in  our  communities  to 
protect  them  against  the  type  of  abusive 
practices  that  have  come  to  light  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  medicare  supple- 
mentary health  insurance.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  hopeful  that  the  final 
legislation  agreed  upon  will  assist  us  in 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  too, 
have  been  most  interested  in  this 
amendment  and  am  happy  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kanssis  (Mr. 
Dole)  has  been  able  to  work  this  out 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  compromise  of 
the  two  respective  positions  and  it  ap- 
pears that  this  will  resolve  the  issue  sat- 
isfactorily. I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
my  concern  over  the  Government's  at- 
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tempt  to  interfere  in  the  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities  of  the  States.  Yet  I 
am  concerned  too  with  the  protection  of 
consumers  from  irregular  practices.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  compromise  worked  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  adequately  meets 
both  my  concerns. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  for 
his  contribution  to  this  important 
question. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
state  my  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  to  say  that  I  was  re- 
miss in  not  stating  earlier  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cttlver).  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  were  really  pio- 
neers here.  I  am  a  latecomer  to  the  effort 
to  solve  this  problem. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  those  in 
earshot  and  those  who  read  the  Record 
know  that  Senator  Chiles  is  one  of  the 
foremost  pioneers.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  efforts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ail 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  939)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£LST66d  tiO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  938)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Exon 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Dole 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  CANADA  FOR  ITS  AC- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  CER- 
TAIN U.S.  HOSTAGES  IN  IRAN 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Senate  Resolution  344  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  commending  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  its  actions  with 
rwpect  to  certain  United  States  citizens  In 
Inu: 


Whereas  six  Americans  sought  refuge  In 
Tehran  after  the  takeover  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  In  November  1979; 

Whereas  the  Americans  were  given  refuge 
by  the  Canadian  Embassy  for  twelve  weeks; 

Whereas  the  whereabouts  of  these  Amer- 
icans was  kept  a  secret  in  order  to  protect 
the  lives  of  those  Americans  held  at  the 
United  States  Embassy; 

Whereas  this  action  was  taken  despite  the 
threat  this  posed  to  the  lives  of  Canadian 
Embassy  officials; 

Whereas  Canadian  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Taylor  acted  with  particular  courage  and 
compassion  in  seeking  the  eventual  depar- 
ture of  the  Americans  from  Iran;  and 

Whereas  the  six  Americans  have  now  safely 
left  Iran: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans,  hereby  commends  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  for  Its  actions  in  protect- 
ing certain  United  States  citizens  and  ar- 
ranging for  their  departure  from  Iran. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  transmit 
such  copy  to  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution has  been  cleared.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  reported  it 
out  of  committee,  and  in  a  moment  I  will 
move  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  Americtms  to- 
day when  I  say  a  special  "thank  you"  to 
our  neighbor  to  the  north.  The  decisions 
that  they  made  and  the  actions  that 
they  took  saved  the  Uves  of  six  Amer- 
icans. The  decisions  and  actions  of  the 
Canadian  Embassy  staff  in  Iran  were 
taken  at  great  risk  to  their  own  lives  and 
safety. 

The  announcement  that  the  six  Amer- 
icans had  managed  to  leave  Iran  safely 
with  the  aid  of  the  Canadian  staff  is 
news  of  a  kind  we  do  not  seem  to  hear 
much  of  these  days.  We  are  always  talk- 
ing about  coimtries  that  sort  of  kick  the 
United  States  at  times.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  see  our  neighbor  take  this  kind  of 
risk  and  come  to  our  aid. 

I  know  all  Americans  are  proud  of  that 
today  and  the  common  heritage  we  share 
with  our  neighbors  in  Canada,  their 
great  love  for  freedom,  their  great  love 
for  law,  their  great  love  for  people,  be- 
ing able  to  decide  their  own  fate  in  a 
free  and  democratic  way. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
have  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  express  to  Canada  and  to  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Embassy  in  Tehran 
that  took  this  courageous  action,  our 
"thank  you." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be  made 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution:  Messrs. 
Church,  Pell.  McGKjvern.  Biden,  Stone, 
Sarbanes,  Zorihskt.  Javits,  Percy, 
Hayakawa,  Glenn,  Nunn.  Williams, 
ExoN.  Domenici.  Mathias,  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Stevens,  Roth,  and  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  submitting  it 
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and  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  this  eve- 
ning. 

A  friend  in  a  time  of  need  is  a  friend 
indeed.  That  is  an  old  saying  that  we  do 
not  use  frequently  any  more,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  appUcable  to  Canada  today.  It 
certainly  is  appropriate  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  indicate  to  the  people  of  Canada 
our  heartfelt  appreciation. 

The  United  States — at  least,  in  the  re- 
cent past — is  not  quite  sure  who  its 
friends  are  or  who  its  enemies  are.  We 
help  a  great  many  people,  and  we  are 
not  sure  where  they  stand  when  we  are 
in  a  time  of  need.  That  has  been  the 
case  for  the  last  couple  of  months. 

Hiere  never  has  been  any  doubt  where 
Canada  stood.  Obviously,  for  much  of 
that  time,  when  they  have  stood  with  us 
on  the  Iranian  issue,  the  Afghanistan 
issue,  and  others,  they  also,  without  any 
of  us  knowing,  were  taking  a  great  risk 
to  do  a  genuine  act  of  mercy  and  kind- 
ness and  decency,  directed  at  our  peo- 
ple and  particularly  the  six  hostages. 

I  thank  them,  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  they  understand 
that  we  genuinely  appreciate  what  they 
have  done  with  respect  to  these  hostages, 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  de- 
scribed, and  their  very  significant  contri- 
butions to  our  position  with  reference  to 
the  illegal  acts  that  have  occiUTed  and 
the  great  threats  that  are  occurring  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  commend  him  once  again  for 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

CALLANTST  THAT  SHALL  NOT  BE  rORGOTTKH 

Mr.  President,  the  gallant  and  selfless 
action  of  Kenneth  Taylor,  Canadian  Am- 
bassador to  Irsui,  and  his  three  colleagues 
in  helping  six  trapped  American  diplo- 
mats escape  from  Iran  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  this  Nation. 

As  the  mother  of  one  of  the  rescued 
Americans  has  said:  "I'm  going  to  be  in- 
debted to  Canada  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 
So  shall  we  all  be.  This  resolution  recog- 
nizes that  debt  and  should  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  Canadian  diplomatic  service, 
through  these  individuals,  has  made  a 
statement  about  human  dignity  and  hu- 
man worth  that  will  reverberate  around 
the  globe.  It  has  set  an  example  of  cour- 
age and  discretion  that  commands  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  those  who 
believe,  with  the  great  Persian  poet 
Sa'adi,  that: 

All  Adam's  sons  are  scions  of  one  another. 
Each  of  the  same  composition  as  others; 
So,  while  one  encounters  pain  and  grief. 
The  others  will  find  no  relief. 
You,  who  are  indifferent  to  another's  pain. 
Should  not  be  worthy  to  claim  Adam'B 
name. 

I  am  Indebted  for  this  translation  to 
Dr.  Ibrahim  Pourhadi. 

I  think  the  words  of  Sa'adi  describe  ap- 
propriately the  gallantry  that  shall  not 
be  forgotten. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jaeld? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 
cotniAGEons  Canadians 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
has  just  learned  of  the  courageous  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  its  people  through  their  Em- 
bassy officials  in  Tehran.  At  considera- 
ble risk  to  themselves.  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor and  the  other  Canadian  Embassy  of- 
ficials provided  refuge  to  six  ofBciaJs  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  escaping  the  seizure  of 
our  Embassy.  Though  the  danger  of  re- 
prisal— both  from  the  terrorist  elements 
of  Iranian  society  and  from  the  govern- 
ing authorities  in  Tehran — was  con- 
stantly present,  these  brave  people  of 
Canada  hid  our  officials  during  these  past 
timiultuous  weeks. 

TTien,  in  a  daring  ruse  and  causing 
great  personal  danger  to  themselves, 
these  Csmadian  officials  helped  our  citi- 
zens to  escape  from  Iran  using  false  Ca- 
nadian passports.  Seldom  in  the  annals 
of  recent  history  has  it  been  more  dan- 
gerous to  be  a  friend  to  the  United  States. 
Yet,  our  fellow  Americans  from  across 
the  border  acted  without  hesitation  and 
in  disregard  for  the  harmful  conse- 
quences to  themselves  in  securing  the 
safety  and  escape  of  our  diplomats. 

"ITiis  great  act  of  courage  and  friend- 
ship inspires  the  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes  this  resolution,  express- 
ing such  appreciation,  is  a  timely  and  ap- 
propriate means  of  extending  our  thanks 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  Canada, 
and  in  particular  to  Ambassador  Taylor 
and  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy in  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  some  elo- 
quent statements.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  all  other  Senators  appreciate 
the  courageous  actions  taken  by  the 
Canadian  Government  and  its  people 
through  their  embassy  officials  in  Teh- 
ran. For  that,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  just  indicated,  they 
shall  not  be  forgotten. 

It  indicates  again  the  strength  of  the 
friendship  that  exists,  and  it  is  a  demon- 
stration that  is  more  than  symbolism  of 
the  concern  of  Canadians  for  human 
rights.  I  especially  pay  tribute  to  Ambas- 
sador Taylor  and  others  directly  in- 
volved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  efforts  and  for  permitting  me  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
bringing  this  resolution  before  the 
Senate. 

One  need  only  look  back  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  and  the  issues  that  have 
been  facing  this  coimtry,  and  he  can  see 
a  systematic  withdrawal  of  our  allies 
from  any  kind  of  meaningful  support, 
especially  as  it  reflects  upon  the  lack  of 


support  by  our  "allies"  in  Europe.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  instances,  beyond  what 
Mrs.  Thatcher  has  done  in  England, 
which  indicates  that  there  is  really  a 
Western  alliance  that  means  something. 

I  commend  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada; and  as  an  individual,  I  express  my 
support  for  what  they  have  done.  It 
makes  me  proud  that  I  spent  my  honey- 
moon in  Canada. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  commend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  submitting  a 
Resolution  of  Appreciation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  our  great  friend 
to  the  north,  Canada,  for  having  given 
sanctuary  to  six  American  diplomats 
who  had  escaped  from  the  occupied 
American  Embassy  in  Tehran,  and  for 
having  arranged  for  their  dangerous  exit 
from  Iran  and  return  to  safety  in  the 
United  States. 

The  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  from  the  births 
of  our  two  countries  been  as  close  and 
friendly  as  any  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
longest  undefended  common  border  in 
the  world.  We  share  a  common  tradition 
and  history.  We  have  gcme  to  war  to- 
gether, shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
common  enemies. 

But,  Mr.  President,  nothing  has  dram- 
atized the  closeness  of  the  relationship 
more  than  the  decision  taken  unhesitat- 
ingly by  a  special  session  of  the  Cana- 
dian Cabinet  to  grant  the  American 
diplomats  refuge  in  the  Canadian  Em- 
basy  in  Tehran  and  to  spirit  them  out  of 
the  country  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  decision  to  protect  and  rescue  the 
Americans  placed  at  great  risk  the  lives 
of  Canadian  diplomats  in  Tehran  and 
made  inevitable  the  closing  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Embassy  there. 

For  weeks,  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
Embassy  lived  in  fear  that  the  presence 
of  the  Americans  would  be  discovered  by 
Iranian  authorities  and  that  retribution 
would  certainly  ensue.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  Canadian  Embassy  ex- 
hibited courage  and  steadfastness  that 
deserves  our  highest  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Canadian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Taylor,  who  actively  participated  in  a 
number  of  efforts  to  free  our  hostages  in 
the  American  Embassy  while  all  the  time 
harboring  U.S.  diplomats  in  his  own 
Embassy.  Ambassador  Taylor's  courage 
and  nerveless  performance  is  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  diplomatic  service. 
We  are  indeed  fortimate  to  have  such  a 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  the  Iranian  Foreign 
Minister  has  had  the  gall  to  accuse  the 
Canadian  Government  of  lawlessness  in 
rescuing  our  citizens.  In  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  terrorist  occupation  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tehran,  the  so- 
called  Government  of  Iran  placed  itself 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilized  behavior. 
Having  itself  placed  our  charge  d'af- 
faires, Bruce  Laingen,  under  arrest  de- 
spite his  diplomatic  immunity,  the  Irani- 


an authorities  are  in  no  position  to  de- 
mand adherence  to  international  law. 

Having  seen  no  evidence  that  the  self- 
proclaimed  Government  of  Iran  was  pre- 
pared to  adhere  to  international  norms, 
the  Canadian  Government  courageously 
and  wisely  decided  that  the  safety  of  hu- 
man beings  took  precedence  over  the 
desires  of  the  Iranian  authorities.  We 
thank  them  deeply  for  that  decision. 

Should  the  Iranian  authorities  want 
to  use  the  escape  of  the  Americans  from 
the  Canadian  Embassy  as  an  excuse  to 
punish  the  hostages  for  alleged  spy  ac- 
tivities, they  should  reconsider  now. 
They  should  be  under  no  illusion  that 
the  American  Government  and  people 
will  sit  by  twiddling  their  thumbs  while 
our  fellow  citizens  are  harmed. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  newly  elected 
Government  in  Iran  is  sincere  in  its  de- 
sire to  resolve  whatever  disputes  or  com- 
plaints it  has  against  us,  it  should  begin 
by  releasing  immediately  the  remaining 
hostages  in  Tehran.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  their  continued 
incarceration. 

Once  the  hostages  are  released,  we 
would  be  prepared  to  seek  ways  to  re- 
solve whatever  differences  there  may  be 
between  us. 

The  choice  is  theirs.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  be  the  right  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  were  as  deeply  moved 
as  I  last  night  to  discover  that  six  Ameri- 
can diplomats  were  able  to  escape  from 
Iran  with  the  help  of  our  good  friends 
and  allies  in  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Tehran. 

By  now  the  news  of  their  escape  from 
the  besieged  American  Embassy  is  well 
known  and  the  accounts  of  their  3- 
month  refuge  in  the  Cansulian  Embassy 
well  publicized. 

At  a  time  like  this  I  find  it  hard  to 
express  the  warm  gratitude  and  deep 
emotion  which  this  event  has  sparked.  I 
can  only  imagine  how  the  families  of 
those  six  Americans  feel  today.  As  the 
news  about  the  Canadian-American  ef- 
fort spread  across  the  country  last  night 
there  was  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of 
appreciation,  not  only  from  U.S.  officials 
but  from  people  all  over  the  Nation.  This 
appreciation  is,  I  believe,  heightened  by 
the  sense  of  isolation  and  concern  we 
have  all  felt  in  recent  days  over  the  dif- 
ficulty we  have  faced  as  a  Nation  in  ob- 
taining agreement  and  support  from  our 
allies  to  counter  the  ongoing  hostage 
situation  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan.  With  our  country 
under  this  kind  of  pressure  the  heroic 
support  of  Canadian  officials  and  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  would 
have  been  spectacular  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, has  become  an  even  greater 
symbol  of  cooperation  and  support. 

Last  night's  news  of  the  Americans' 
escape  was  brought  home  to  me  when  I 
learned  that  one  of  the  people  to  safely 
arrive  in  Canada  was  Cora  Amburn  li- 
jeck,  whose  parents  live  in  New  Jersey. 
I  know  the  Amburn  family  has  been 
most  anxious  about  their  daughter's  safe 
return,  and  I  share  their  sense  of  relief 
that  she  is  home  at  last. 

Our  faith  in  our  traditional  alliance 
and  our  mutual  values  have  been  af- 
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finned  many  times  over  today  because 
of  the  Canadian  success  in  protecting 
the  lives  of  our  citizens.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  when  I 
express  our  deep  and  abiding  gratitude 
for  the  brave  efforts  of  the  Canadian 
officials  who  risked  their  lives  to  help 
bring  those  six  Americans  home. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
honored  to  join  in  sponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate  commending  Can- 
ada for  the  valiant  actions  of  its  officials 
to  save  our  citizens  in  Iran. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  this 
morning  approved  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  Chiles,  com- 
mending the  Goverimient  of  Canada  for 
its  heroic  actions  in  behalf  of  our  dip- 
lomatic personnel  in  Iran. 

At  considerable  personal  risk  to  him- 
self and  his  staff,  the  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador in  Tehran,  Keimeth  Taylor,  gave 
sanctuary  to  six  Americans  who  man- 
aged to  slip  away  from  the  American 
Embassy  compound  as  it  was  being 
seized  by  student  militants  on  Novem- 
ber 4. 

With  the  approval  and  cooperation  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  Ambassador 
Taylor  ultimately  aided  these  six  Amer- 
icans to  make  good  their  escape  from 
Iran  even  though  his  action  required 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  close  down 
its  diplomatic  mission  in  the  Iranian 
capital. 

Pew  actions  in  recent  history  demon- 
strate the  underlying  friendship  and 
goodwill  which  characterize  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  our  Ca- 
nadian neighbors.  In  this  instance,  Can- 
ada has  taken  a  stand  which  not  only 
reinforces  the  long-standing  affection 
between  our  two  coimtries  but  stands  as 
a  shining  example  to  the  entire  world 
of  civilized  courtesy  and  human  decency 
in  the  face  of  flagrant  breaches  of  inter- 
national law. 

This  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  1  and  I  urge  its  speedy 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  note  in 
the  newspapers  today  a  statement  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Iran  expressing  his 
great  disapproval  of  the  act  taken  by 
the  Canadians.  In  fact,  he  told  Canada 
that  "It  will  pay."  I  believe  that  by  this 
resolution,  we  are  telling  Canada,  "We 
owe  you."  We  are  delighted  because  of 
the  courage  of  Ambassador  Taylor  and 
his  entire  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  considered 
and  agreed  to,  and  the  preamble  is 
agreed  to. 


DISPUTE  RESOLUTION  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  423. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Resolved,  That  the  bUl  from  the  Senate 
(S.  423)  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  com- 
merce by  establishing  a  national  goal  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  effective, 
fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious  mecha- 
nisms for  the  resolution  of  consumer  contro- 
versies, and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cUuse, 
and  insert: 

SHORT  TITU 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Dispute  Resolution  Act". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  for  the  majority  of  Americans,  mecha- 
nisms for  the  resolution  of  minor  disputes 
are  largely  unavailable,  inaccessible,  ineffec- 
tive, expensive,  or  unfair: 

(2)  the  lnadeq\iacles  of  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms  In  the  United  States  have  re- 
sulted In  dissatisfaction  and  many  types  of 
inadequately  resolved  grievances  and  dis- 
putes; 

(3)  each  individual  dispute,  such  as  that 
between  neighbors,  a  consumer  and  seller, 
and  a  landlord  and  tenant,  for  whldi  ade- 
quate resolution  mechanisms  do  not  exist 
may  be  of  relatively  small  social  or  economic 
magnitude,  but  taken  collectively  such  dis- 
putes are  of  enormous  social  and  economic 
consequence; 

(4)  there  is  a  lack  of  necessary  resources 
or  expertise  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation  to 
develop  new  or  improved  consumer  dispute 
resolution  mechanisms,  neighborhood  dis- 
pute resolution  mechanisms,  and  other  nec- 
essary dispute  resolution  mechanisms; 

(6)  the  inadequacy  of  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms  throughout  the  United  States  is 
contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people; 

(6)  neighborhood,  local,  or  community 
based  dispute  resolution  mechanisms  can 
provide  and  promote  expeditious,  inexpen- 
sive, equitable,  and  voluntary  resolution  of 
disputes,  as  well  as  serve  as  models  for  other 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms;  and 

(7)  the  utilization  of  neighborhood,  local, 
or  community  resources,  including  volim- 
teers  (and  particularly  senior  citizens)  and 
available  building  space  such  as  space  in 
public  facilities,  can  provide  for  accessible, 
cost-effective  resolution  of  minor  disputes. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist 
the  States  and  other  Interested  parties  In 
providing  to  all  persons  convenient  access  to 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms  which  are  ef- 
fective, fair.  Inexpensive,  and  expeditious. 

DEnNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  7(a) ; 

(2)  the  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
(or  the  designee  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States) ; 

(3)  the  term  "Center"  means  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Resource  Center  established  un- 
der section  6(a); 

(4)  the  term  "dispute  resolution  mecha- 
nism" means — 

(A)  a  court  with  jurisdiction  over  minor 
disputes; 

(B)  a  forum  which  provides  for  arbitra- 
tion, mediation,  concUiatlon,  or  a  similar 
procedure,  which  Is  available  to  resolve  a 
minor  dispute;  or 

(C)  a  governmental  agency  or  mechanism 
with  the  objective  of  resolving  minor  dis- 
putes; 

(5)  the  term  "grant  recipient"  means  any 
State  or  local  government,  any  State  or  local 
governmental  agency,  and  any  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  receives  a  grant  under 
section  8; 

(6)  the  term  "local"  means  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
and 


(7)  the  term  "State"  means  the  ■everal 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

CaiTZXIA  POR  DISPtTTE  RESOLUTIOIf  MSCHAHISKB 

Sec.  4.  Any  grant  recipient  which  desires 
to  use  any  financial  assistance  received  under 
this  Act  in  connection  with  establishing  or 
maintaining  a  dispute  resolution  mechanism 
shall  provide  satisfactory  assxirances  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  dispute  resolutlMi 
mechanism  will  provide  for — 

( 1 )  assistance  to  persons  using  the  HiMpnbb 
resolution  mechanism; 

(2)  the  resolution  of  disputes  at  times 
and  locations  which  are  convenient  to  per- 
sons the  dispute  resolution  mechanism  Is 
Intended  to  serve; 

(3)  adequate  arrangements  for  participa- 
tion by  persons  who  are  limited  by  language 
barriers  or  other  disabilities; 

(4)  reasonable,  fair,  and  readily  under- 
standable forms,  niles,  and  procedures,  which 
shall  Include,  where  appropriate,  those  which 
would — 

(A)  ensure  that  all  parties  to  a  dispute 
are  directly  mvolved  In  the  resolution  of  the 
dispute,  and  that  the  resolution  la  ade- 
quately Implemented; 

(B)  promote,  where  feasible,  the  voluntary 
resolution  of  disputes  (including  the  resolu- 
tion of  disputes  by  the  parties  before  resort- 
ing to  the  dispute  resolution  mechanism 
established  by  the  grant  recipient) ; 

(C)  promote  the  resolution  of  disputes  by 
persons  not  ordinarily  involved  in  the  Judi- 
cial system; 

(D)  provide  an  easy  way  for  any  person  to 
determine  the  proper  name  In  wtiich,  and  the 
proper  procedure  by  which,  any  person  may 
be  made  a  party  to  a  dispute  resolution  pro- 
ceding; 

(E)  permit  the  vise  of  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms  by  the  business  community  if 
State  law  so  permits;  and 

(F)  ensure  reasonable  privacy  protection 
for  individuals  involved  in  the  dispute  res- 
olution process; 

(5)  the  dissemination  of  Information  re- 
lating to  the  avaUablllty,  location,  and  use  of 
other  redress  mechanisms  in  the  event  that 
dispute  resolution  efforts  fall  or  the  dispute 
Involved  does  not  come  within  the  Jurladic- 
tlon  of  the  dispute  resolution  mechanism: 

(6)  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
commvmity  and  with  governmental  agencies; 
and 

(7)  the  establishment  of  programs  or  pro- 
cedures for  effectively,  economically,  and  ap- 
propriately communicating  to  disputants  the 
avallabUlty  and  location  of  the  dispute  reso- 
lution mechanism. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 
KBCKANISMS  BT  STATES 

Sec.  S.  Each  Steto  is  hereby  encouraged 
to  develop — 

(1)  svUBclent  nximbers  and  types  of  readily 
available  dispute  resolution  mechanisms 
which  meet  the  criteria  established  in  section 
4;  and 

(2)  a  public  information  program  which 
effectively  communicates  to  potential  users 
the  avallabUltv  and  location  of  such  dispute 
resolution  mechanisms. 

ESTABLISHICXNT  OF  PROCRAM;   DISPOTV 
RESOLUTION  RKSOXntCS  CEMTBl 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
establish  a  Dispute  Resolution  Program  in 
the  Deoartment  of  Justice.  Such  program 
shall  Include  establishment  of  a  Dispute 
Resolution  Resource  Center  and  a  Dispute 
Resolution  Advisory  Board  and  the  provi- 
sion of  financial  assistance  uner  section  8. 

(b)  The  Center — 

(11  shall  serve  as  a  national  clearlnebouse 
for  the  exchange  of  Information  concerning 
the  Improvement  of  existing  dispute  reeoln- 
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tlon  mechanisms  and  the  establishment  of 
new  dispute  resolution  mechanisms; 

(2)  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  grant 
recipients  to  improve  existing  dispute  reso- 
lution mechanisms  and  to  establish  new  dis- 
pute resolution  mechanisms; 

(3)  shall  conduct  research  relating  to  the 
Improvement  of  existing  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms  and  to  the  establishment  of  new 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms,  and  shall 
encourage  the  development  of  new  dispute 
resolution  mechanisms; 

(4)  shall  undertake  comprehensive  surveys 
of  the  various  State  and  local  governmental 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms  and  major 
privately  operated  dispute  resolution  mecha- 
nisms In  the  States,  which  shall  determine — 

(A)  the  nattire.  number,  and  location  of 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms  in  each  State; 

(B)  the  annual  expenditure  and  operating 
authority  for  each  such  mechanism; 

(C)  the  existence  of  any  program  for  in- 
forming the  potential  users  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  each  such  mechanism; 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  present  use  of. 
and  projected  demand  for,  the  services  of- 
fered by  each  such  mechanism;   and 

(E)  other  relevant  data  relating  to  the 
types  of  disputes  addressed  by  each  such 
mechanism  including  the  average  cost  and 
time  expended  in  resolving  various  tyjies  of 
disputes; 

(5)  shall  identify,  after  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Board,  those  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms  or  aspects  thereof  which — 

(A)  are  most  fair,  expeditious,  and  Inex- 
pensive to  all  parties  in  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes; and 

(B)  are  suitable  for  general  adoption: 

(6)  shall  make  recommendations,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Board,  re- 
garding the  need  for  new  or  improved  dis- 
pute resolution  mechanisms  and  similar 
mechanisms; 

(7)  shall  identify,  after  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Board,  the  types  of  minor  dis- 
putes which  are  most  amenable  to  resolution 
through  specific  dispute  resolution  tech- 
niques, in  order  to  assist  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  determining  the  types  of  projects 
which  shall  receive  financial  assistance  under 
section  8: 

(8)  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  undertake 
an  information  program  to  advise  potential 
grant  recipients,  and  the  chief  executive 
oflBcer,  attorney  general,  and  chief  Judicial 
officer  of  each  State,  of  the  availability  of 
funds,  and  eligibility  requirements,  under 
this  Act; 

(9)  may  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  apprc^rlation 
Acts,  public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  qualified  persons  to  conduct 
research,  demonstrations,  or  special  projects 
designed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (7):  and 

(10)  In  awarding  such  grants  and  enter- 
ing into  such  contracts,  shall  have  as  one  of 
its  major  priorities  dispute  resolution  mech- 
anisms that  resolve  consumer  disputes. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Center,  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  are  authorized  to  assUt 
the  Center  in  performing  its  fimctions  un- 
der this  section. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General,  not  more  than  a  total  of  ten  Ftederal 
employees  from  the  various  executive  agen- 
cies (as  defined  in  section  106  of  title  6 
United  States  Code)  may  be  detailed  to  the 
Center  to  assist  the  Center  to  perform  its 
functions  under  this  Act.  The  head  of  any 
such  agency,  with  the  consent  of  the  em- 
ployee concerned,  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Attorney  General  to  provide 
for  the  detail  oX  any  employee  of  bis  agency 


for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years,  not- 
withstanding the  time  limitation  contained 
in  section  3341  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
An  employee  detailed  under  this  section  is 
considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his 
allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and 
other  benefits,  an  employee  of  the  agency 
from  which  detailed.  Such  employee  is  en- 
titled to  pay,  allowances,  and  other  benefits 
from  funds  availabe  to  the  agency  from 
which  such  employee  is  detailed,  except  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  pay  to  such 
employee  all  travel  expenses  and  allowances 
payable  for  services  performed  during  the 
detail. 

DISPUTE  RESOLtrnON  AOVISORT  BOARD 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
establish  a  Dispute  Resolution  Advisory 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  the  Center 
under  section  6  and  the  administration  of 
the  financial  assistance  program  under 
section  8: 

f3)  consult  with  the  Center  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  6(b)  (5),  sec- 
tion 6(b)  (6) ,  and  section  6(b)  (7) ;  and 

(3)  consult  with  the  Attorney  General  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
8(b)(4)   and  9(d). 

(c)  (1)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  consist  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  shall  be  composed  of  persons 
from  State  governments,  local  governments, 
business  organizations,  the  academic  or  re- 
search community,  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions, community  organizations,  consumer 
organizations,  the  legal  profession,  and  State 
courts. 

(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B) .  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  which  expire  at  the  end 
of  September  30,  1984. 

(B)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  predecessor  of  such  mem- 
ber was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

(d)  While  awav  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Advisory  Board,  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
except  as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General,  and  may  consult  with  the 
Center,  regarding  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  may  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants  to  applicants  who  have  submitted.  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c),  applications 
for  the  Durpose  of  Improving  existing  dispute 
resolution  mechanisms  or  establishing  new 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  prescribe — 

(1)  the  form  and  content  of  applications 
for  financial  assistance  to  be  submitted  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c) ; 

(2)  the  time  schedule  for  submission  of 
such  applications: 

(3)  the  procedures  for  approval  of  such 
applications,  and  for  notification  to  each 
State  of  financial  assistance  awarded  to  ap- 
plicants in  the  State  for  any  fiscal  year; 


(4)  after  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Board,  the  specific  criteria  for  awarding 
grants  to  applicants  under  this  section, 
which  shall — 

(A)  be  consistent  with  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  section  4; 

(B)  take  into  account — 

(I)  the  population  and  population  den- 
sity of  the  States  in  which  applicants  for 
financial  assistance  available  under  this  sec- 
tion are  located: 

(II)  the  financial  need  of  States  and  locali- 
ties in  which  such  applicants  are  located; 

(ill)  the  need  in  the  State  or  locality  in- 
volved for  the  type  of  dispute  resolution 
mechanism  proposed: 

( iv )  the  national  need  for  experience  with 
the  type  of  dispute  resolution  mechanism 
proposed;  and 

(V)  the  need  for  obtaining  experience  in 
each  region  of  the  Nation  with  dispute  reso- 
lution mechanisms  in  a  diversity  of  situa- 
tions, including  rural,  suburban,  and  urban 
situations;  and 

(C)  provide  that  one  of  the  major  priori- 
ties of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  the 
funding  of  dispute  resolution  mechanisms 
that  resolve  consumer  disputes; 

(5)  (A;  the  form  and  content  of  such  re- 
ports to  be  filed  under  this  section  as  may 
bo  reasonably  necessary  to  monitor  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  projects 
funded  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  reviewing  such  reports; 

(6)  the  manner  in  which  financial  assist- 
ance received  under  this  section  may  be 
U5ed,  consistent  with  the  purposes  specified 
in  subsection  (e) ;  and 

(7)  procedures  for  publishing  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  and  summary  of  ap- 
proved applications. 

(c)  Any  State  or  local  government.  State 
or  local  governmental  agency,  or  nonprofit 
orjanization  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  s 
grant  for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  entity  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  may  submit 
an  application  to  the  Attorney  General  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  specific  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General  under  sub- 
section (b)(4).  Such  application  shall— 

(1)  set  forth  a  proposed  plan  demonstrat- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  used — 

(A)  to  establish  a  new  dispute  resolution 
meohanlsm  which  satisfies  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  section  4:  or 

(B)  to  improve  an  existing  dispute  resolu- 
tion mechanism  in  order  to  bring  such  mech- 
anism into  compliance  with  such  criteria: 

(2)  set  forth  the  types  of  disputes  to  be 
resolved  by  the  dispute  resolution  mech- 
anism; 

(3)  identify  the  person  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  project  set  forth  In  the  ap- 
plication; 

(4)  include  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  project; 

(5)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fiscal 
controls  and  fund  accounting  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  received  under  this  Act; 

(6)  provide  for  the  submission  of  reports 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
under  subsection  (b)  (6)  (A); 

(7)  set  fortih  the  nature  and  extent  of 
participation  of  interested  parties,  including 
representatives  of  those  individuals  whose 
disputes  are  to  be  resolved  by  the  mech- 
anism. In  the  development  of  the  applica- 
tion; and 

(8)  describe  the  qualifications,  period  of 
service,  and  duties  of  persons  who  will  be 
charged  with  resolving  or  assisting  in  the 
resolution  of  disputes. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General,  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  any  application  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  carry  out  a  project 
under  this  section,  shall  give  special  consld- 
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eratlon  to  projects  which  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  after  expiration  of  the 
grant  made  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  (1)  Financial  assistance  available  under 
this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes — 

(A)  compensation  of  personnel  engaged  In 
the  administration,  adjudication,  concilia- 
tion, or  settlement  of  minor  disputes,  includ- 
ing personnel  whose  function  is  to  assist  In 
the  preparation  and  resolution  of  claims  and 
the  collection  of  Judgments; 

(B)  recniltlng,  organizing,  training,  and 
educating  personnel  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(C)  Improvement  or  leasing  of  buildings, 
rooms,  and  other  facilities  and  equipment 
and  leasing  or  purchase  of  vehicles  needed  to 
improve  the  settlement  of  minor  disputes; 

(D)  continuing  monitoring  and  study  of 
the  mechanisms  and  settlement  procedures 
employed  in  the  resolution  of  minor  disputes 
in  a  State; 

(E)  research  and  development  of  effective 
fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious  mech- 
anisms and  procedures  for  the  resolution  of 
minor  disputes; 

(F)  sponsoring  programs  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph:  and 

(G)  other  necessary  expenditures  directly 
related  to  the  operation  of  new  or  improved 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms. 

(2)  Financial  assistance  available  under 
this  section  may  not  be  used  for  the  com- 
pensation of  attorneys  for  the  representation 
of  disputants  or  claimants  or  for  otherwise 
providing  assistance  in  any  adversary  ca- 
pacity. 

(f)  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  section  sub- 
mitted by  a  local  government  or  govern- 
mental agency,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
furnish  notice  of  such  application  to  the 
chief  executive  officer,  attorney  general,  and 
chief  Judicial  officer  of  the  State  In  which 
such  applicant  is  located  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  approval  of  such  application.  The 
chief  executive  officer,  attorney  general,  and 
chief  Judicial  officer  of  the  State  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  submit  written  com- 
ments to  the  Attorney  General  regarding 
such  application  nnd  the  Attorney  General 
shall  take  such  comments  into  consideration 
In  determining  whether  to  approve  such  ap- 
plication. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  section  submitted 
by  a  nonprofit  organization,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  furnish  notice  of  such  appli- 
cation to  the  chief  executive  officer,  attorney 
general,  and  chief  Judicial  officer  of  the 
State  in  which  the  applicant  is  located  and 
to  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  units 
of  general  local  government  in  which  such 
applicant  is  located  at  least  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  approval  of  such  application.  The 
chief  executive  officer,  attorney  general,  and 
chief  Judicial  officer  of  the  State,  and  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  written  comments  to 
the  Attorney  General  regarding  such  appli- 
cation and  the  Attorney  General  shall  take 
such  comments  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining whether  to  approve  such  ap- 
plication. 

(g)(1)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  disburse 
to  the  grant  recipient  Involved  such  portion 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  approved  project 
«8  the  Attorney  General  considers  appro- 
priate, except  that  the  amount  of  such  dis- 
bursement shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2) . 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed 


(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project,  for  the  first  and  second  fiscal 
years  for  which  funds  are  available  for 
grants  under  this  section; 

(B)  75  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project,  for  the  third  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  available  for  such  grants; 
and 

(C)  60  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project,  for  the  fovirth  fiscal  year 
for  which  funds  are  available  for  such 
grants. 

(3)  Payments  made  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  in  installments,  in  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
Judgments  on  accoxint  of  underpayment  or 
overpayment.  Such  payments  shall  not  be 
used  to  compensate  for  any  administrative 
expense  incurred  in  submitting  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  section. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, or  State  or  local  govennental 
agency,  which  desires  to  receive  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  such  govern- 
ment or  agency  may  not  receive  any  such 
financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  if  Its 
expenditure  of  non-Federal  funds  for  other 
than  nonrecurrent  expenditures  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  dis- 
pute resolution  mechanisms  will  be  less  than 
its  expenditure  for  such  purposes  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  tinless  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  a  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures is  reasonable. 

(h)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General,  af- 
ter giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  any  grant  recipient,  finds  that 
the  project  for  which  such  grant  was  re- 
ceived no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  with  the  relevant  ap- 
plication as  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  such 
grant  recipient  of  such  findings  and  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  grant 
recipient  by  the  Attorney  General  until  the 
Attorney  General  is  satisfied  that  such  non- 
compliance has  been,  or  promptly  will  be. 
corrected.  The  Attorney  General  may  au- 
thorize the  continuance  of  payments  with 
respect  to  any  program  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  such  grant 
recipient  and  which  Is  not  Involved  in  the 
noncompliance. 

(1)  The  Attorney  General,  to  the  extent 
or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts  shall  enter  Into  a  contract 
for  an  independent  study  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Program.  The  study  shall  evaluate 
the  performance  of  such  program  and  de- 
termine Its  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  The  study  shall  contain 
such  recommendations  for  addltionsJ  legis- 
lation as  may  be  appropriate,  and  shall  In- 
clude recommendations  concerning  the  con- 
tinuation or  termination  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Program.  Not  later  than  April  1, 
1984,  the  Attorney  General  shall  make  public 
and  submit  to  each  House  of  the  Congress 
a  report  of  the  results  of  the  study. 

(J)  No  funds  for  assistance  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  expended  until  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
records;  Atrorr:  annual  report 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Each  grant  recipient  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
require.  Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
grant  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  as- 
sistance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  assist 
in  effective  financial  and  performance  audits. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  ac- 
cess for  purposes  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  relevant  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  grant  recipients.  The  authority 


of  the  Attorney  General  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  restricted  to  compiling  Information 
necessary  to  the  filing  of  the  annua]  report 
required  under  this  section.  No  information 
revealed  to  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
such  audit  and  examination  about  an  in- 
dividual or  business  which  has  utilized  the 
dispute  resolution  mechanism  of  a  grant 
recipient  may  be  used  in,  or  disclosed  for. 
any  administrative,  civil,  or  criminal  action 
or  Investigation  against  the  individual  or 
business  except  In  an  action  or  Investigation 
arising  out  of  and  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
gram being  audited  and  examined. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Comptroller  General,  shall  have 
access  to  any  relevant  books,  doctunents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  grant  recipients  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the  final 
year  of  the  recipient  of  any  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancial and  performance  audits  and  examin- 
ation. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General,  In  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  on  or  before  February  1  of  each 
succeeding  year,  a  report  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include — 

(1)  a  list  of  all  grants  awarded; 

(2)  a  summary  of  any  actions  undertaken 
in  accordance  with  section  8(h) : 

(3)  a  listing  of  the  projects  undertaken 
during  such  fiscal  year  and  the  types  of  other 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms  which  are 
being  created,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  a 
statement  as  to  the  success  of  all  mecha- 
nisms in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  results  of  financial  and  perform- 
ance audits  conducted  under  this  section; 
and 

(5)  an  evalxiatlon  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Center  In  implementing  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing a  detailed  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  has  been  achieved, 
together  with  recommendations  with  respect 
to  whether  and  when  the  program  should  be 
terminated  and  any  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  or  other  action. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  6  and  section  7,  there  Is  authorized, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Attorney  General 
$1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1980. 
1981.  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
8,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Attorney  General  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years,  1981.  1982,  1983.  and  1984. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  effective,  fair,  in- 
expensive, and  expeditious  mechanisms  for 
the  resolution  of  minor  disputes.". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1979,  I  introduced  S.  423.  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Act.  This  legislation, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Kkk- 
NKDY,  Danforth,  Bayh.  and  Metzenbaum, 
was  unanimously  accepted  in  the  Senate 
in  April  and  had  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
last  two  Concresses  as  well.  Therefore.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  has  adopted 
S.  423  in  substantially  the  same  form  as 
was  passed  by  this  body  last  April. 

As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee, I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
by  the  numerous  serious  problems  that 
consumers  have  brought  to  my  attentton 
which  too  often  cannot  be  appropriately 
resolved  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
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dispute-resolution  mechanisms.  The 
hearings  that  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  on  similar  legislation 
have  demonstrated  the  need  for  alterna- 
tive forms  for  the  resolution  of  consxuner 
disputes.  Throughout  the  course  of  de- 
liberations on  this  measure,  we  have  seen 
that  frustration  and  alienation  is  preva- 
lent among  citizens  whose  legitimate 
grievances  go  unresolved  for  want  of 
readily  available  means,  other  than  for- 
mal legal  processes,  for  their  adjudica- 
tion. Through  enactment  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Act  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide a  well -reasoned  response  to  this 
national  problem. 

The  value  of  this  legislation  lies  in  its 
recognition  that  dispute  resolution  is  a 
dynamic  process  which  must  be  fash- 
ioned according  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  grant  recipients  rather  than  in  re- 
sponse to  strict  federally  imposed  guide- 
lines. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
creation  of  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
technical  information  and  assistance, 
coupled  with  a  meaningful  grant  funding 
program,  will  spur  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
improve  existing  programs  and  experi- 
ment with  new  ideas  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  resolving  minor  disputes. 

The  genesis  of  this  legislation  was  the 
various  studies  of  small  claims  courts 
undertaken  early  in  this  decade.  In  par- 
ticular, the  1973  study  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Consumer  Justice  docu- 
mented the  inadequacies  of  many  exist- 
ing procedures  for  resolving  disputes 
arising  out  of  consumer  transactions. 
Although  this  legislation  has  undergone 
substantial  transformation  since  It  was 
originally  introduced.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  House-adopted  version  contains 
a  provision  requiring  that  a  major  fund- 
ing priority  be  mechanisms  designed  for 
the  resolution  of  consumer  disputes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  consumer  complaints 
fully  justifies  particular  attention  being 
directed  to  their  resolution.  Further- 
more, I  am  confident  that  businesses  will 
support  this  most  appropriate  focus  of 
concern  since  unresolved  disputes  are 
most  often  reflected  in  a  loss  of  subse- 
quent business  from  the  consumer. 

The  measure  has  received  widespread 
support  from  the  administration  and  di- 
verse organizations  which  represent  the 
States'  judiciary,  the  legal  profession, 
the  basiness  communitv.  consumers  and 
other  segments  of  society. 

The  Dispute  Resolution  Act  is  most 
worthy  of  our  favorable  consideration 
Attainment  of  the  goal  of  increasing  ac- 
cess to  and  the  quality  of  justice  for  all 
citizens  is.  at  least  in  part,  at  hand 
through  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
The  need  is  great  and  the  burdens  for  all 
affected  by  the  legislation  are  minimal 
I,  therefore,  urge  support  for  S.  423  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  Dispute  Resolution  Act 
by  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Statement  by  Senatob  Kennedy 
I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has  passed  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Act  of  1979,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  earlier  this  year  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky,  Senator 
Ford. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress marks  the  culmination  of  years  of  effort 
and  commitment  by  this  body  as  well  as  out- 
side private  and  public  Interest  groups  to 
provide  a  vehicle  to  relieve  the  American 
people  of  the  Hobson's  choice  between  for- 
feiting their  rights  or  bringing  their  minor 
disputes  to  overburdened  courts  for  inter- 
minable litigation. 

Oiir  colleagues,  who  have  ensured  the 
passage  of  the  Dispute  Resolution  Act, 
shoiUd  be  proud  of  this  achievement.  We 
should  also  acknowledge  our  debt  to  former 
Attorney  General  Bell.  Daniel  Meador,  and 
others  at  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  all  of  whom  strongly  supported 
and  assisted  in  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  action  today  is,  most  Importantly,  an 
achievement  for  the  American  people  for 
whom  securing  justice  has  become  an  ardu- 
ous effort  which  taxes  their  patience,  their 
hope,  and  their  finances.  Complex  proce- 
dures, disproportionate  expenses,  and  long 
delays  have  chilled  the  expression  of  a  fun- 
damental right  of  all  our  citizens — the  right 
of  access  to  Justice  to  resolve  their  disputes. 
Nothing  is  more  spirit-breaking  than  having 
a  dispute  ripe  for  airing  and  consistently 
meeting  only  frustration  when  seeking  a 
forum.  Our  action  today  is  a  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  the  doors  of  justice 
shall  no  longer  be  closed  and  that  their 
faith  and  hope  for  an  equitable  resolution  to 
their  disputes  may  be  renewed. 

S.  423,  is  a  recognition  by  the  Congress  of 
the  inabilities  of  the  present  judicial  system 
to  provide  justice  fpr  a  majority  of  the 
American  people.  It  Is  a  recognition  that, 
while  no  wrong  should  be  without  a  remedy, 
not  all  cases  need  Judges,  not  all  disputes 
need  courtrooms,  and  not  all  disputants  need 
lawyers.  It  is  a  recognition  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  assist  States,  localities,  and  groups 
In  designing  innovative  mechanisms  that 
meet  their  special  needs  and  which  will  make 
access  to  justice  a  reality  rather  than  a 
hollow  promise.  The  act  will  encourage 
groups,  individuals,  local  court  systems,  and 
State  agencies  to  experiment  with  the  idea 
that  alternatives  to  litigation  are  at  times 
better  suited  for  resolving  dally  disputes 
among  citizens. 

This  act  will  establish  the  dispute  resolu- 
tion resource  center  which  will  provide  a 
centralized  administrative  and  research 
facility  for  the  establishment  of  alternatives 
to  traditional  courtroom  methods  of  resolv- 
ing controversies.  The  resource  center  will 
be  a  national  clearinghouse  for  valuable  in- 
formation and  technical  expertise  for  those 
who  wish  to  establish  alternatives  to  court- 
room litigation.  The  greatest  benefit  of  the 
clearinghouse  will  be  that  it  Is  an  in-place 
source  to  be  called  upon.  It  will  not  under- 
mine existing  programs,  but  will  encourage 
the  establishment  of  these  Important  alter- 
natives to  litigation  across  the  country. 

10  million  dollars  will  be  provided  to 
States,  localities,  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions through  the  Dispute  Resolution  Act.  to 
improve  existing  programs  and  to  establish 
new  ones.  This  grant  program  will  not  re- 
place SUte  funding,  but  rather  It  will  serve 
as  an  incentive  for  experimentation  and 
Improvement  of  dispute  resolution  mech- 
anisms at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
Dispute  Resolution  Act  specifically  provides 
for  a  gradual  decrease  in  Federal  funding 
and  the  States,  ultimately,  will  be  respon- 


sible for  ensuring  that  only  successful  proj- 
ects are  continued. 

Our  action  today  in  passing  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Act  sounds  a  new  beginning. 
Through  the  commitment  of  my  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  meaningful  Justice 
provided  in  a  fair,  efficient,  inexpensive,  and 
expeditious  manner  will  be  a  reality  for  all 
Americans.  The  demonstrated  need  of  the 
American  people  for  this  act  has  been  so 
central  and  so  critical,  and  our  action  today 
ensures  that  they  will  not  now  have  to 
settle  for  less. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
checked  with  the  minority,  and  they  had 
no  objection.  I  should  have  made  that 
statement  at  the  beginning.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  agreed 
to  this  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


WHO  HAS  TIME  TO  THINK? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  some  years  ago, 
my  wife  and  I  continued  to  live  on  our 
farm  near  Frederick,  Md.  That  entailed 
a  trip  every  day  of  50  miles,  which  took 
somewhat  over  an  hour  each  way. 

From  time  to  time,  people  would  say, 
"Well,  how  can  you  spend  more  than  2 
hours  a  day  commuting?"  Members  of 
my  staff  would  wince  visibly  when  I 
would  reply  to  that  question  by  saying, 
"It  is  the  only  time  during  the  day  I 
have  to  think.  It  is  the  only  time  during 
the  day  that  I  think." 

Now  that  I  no  longer  live  at  that  dis- 
tance and  have  less  time  to  commute,  I 
often  miss  that  quiet  period  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  Sun  was  bright  and 
the  Earth  was  fresh  and  my  mind  was 
clear,  in  which  .to  meditate  on  the  duties 
that  the  day  would  bring  as  soon  as  I  had 
arrived  on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  was  recalled  to  my  memory  by  an 
article  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  in  the  November/ 
December  1979  Public  Administration 
Review,  an  article  entitled  "The  Limita- 
tions of  Muddling  Through:  Does  Any- 
one in  Washington  Really  Think  Any- 
more?" 

It  addresses  intelligently  and  sympa- 
thetically the  problem  we  all  face:  Not 
having  time  to  think. 

We  all  put  in  12  to  18  hour  days  that 
leave  us  panting.  Whatever  creativity 
and  wisdom  we  have  is  fragmented  by  the 
incessant  demands  made  upon  our  time — 
all  legitimate  perhaps  individually,  but, 
taken  together,  devastating  and  debili- 
tating. This  is  not  good  for  us  and  cer- 
tainly not  good  for  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. 

This  article  speaks  to  our  condition. 
We  ought  all  take  time  to  close  out  the 
cacaphony  of  Washington  for  a  moment 
and  read  it.  And  then  to  ask  ourselves:  Is 
this  the  best  way  to  serve  the  Nation? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  thoughtful 
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article  by  Bruce  Adams  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The   Limitations    op   Muddling    Through: 

Does    Anyone    in    Washington    Really 

Think  Anymore? 

Twenty  years  ago,  Charles  E.  Lindblom 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  public 
administration  literature  by  describing  a 
common  sense,  incremental  approach  to 
problem  solving.  By  making  a  virtue  of  what 
he  determined  to  be  a  necessity,  Lindblom 
recognized  some  of  the  very  real  limitations 
in  policy  formulation  and  relieved  the  collec- 
tive conscience  of  a  generation  of  policy 
analysts  and  political  decision  makers. 

While  much  of  what  Lindblom  wrote  con- 
tinues to  be  valuable  today,  the  limitations 
of  his  thesis  (which  he  conceded  to  be  many 
but  failed  to  delineate  at  any  length )  deserve 
serious  attention.  The  primary  danger,  of 
course,  is  that  the  legitimate  process  that  he 
described  will  be  misused  by  those  who  are 
not  fully  aware  of  its  limitations.  Llndblom's 
Incremental  approach  is  appropriate  for  cer- 
tain people  in  various  circumstances  but  not 
for  everyone  always.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  polit- 
ical decision-making  process  in  Washington 
in  1979.  20  years  after  the  publication  of 
Llndblom's  classic  article,  with  special  atten- 
tion on  the  limitations  of  muddling  through 
In  an  Increasingly  complex  political  environ- 
ment. 

WHAT    is    the    life    OF    A    TOP    OFFICIAL    LIKE? 

Washington  in  1979  is  much  like  the  world 
of  the  Red  Queen  in  Lewis  Carroll's  Through 
the  Looking  Glass.  As  the  Queen  explained 
to  Alice:  "Now.  here,  you  see.  it  takes  all 
the  running  you  can  do.  to  keep  in  the  same 
place.  If  you  want  to  get  somewhere  else,  you 
must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  that!" 

Members  of  Congress.  Cabinet  oflScers,  as- 
sistant secretaries.  White  House  staff,  and 
special  assistants  spend  most  of  their  days 
racing  from  one  meeting  to  the  next  as  their 
In-boxes  and  phone  messages  pile  up. 

Just  recently,  we  have  as  evidence  Eliza- 
beth Drew's  Senator.  In  March.  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine  chronicled  a  routine 
day  In  the  life  of  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance — up  at  5  a.m..  in  the  office  before  7. 
over  40  meetings  and  phone  calls  before  de- 
parting for  home  at  7:16  p.m.  In  Februju^y. 
The  Washington  Monthly  described  a  "hy- 
pothetical but  realistic"  schedule  for  a  sec- 
retary of  a  major  domestic  department.  The 
secretary's  three-by-flve  schedule  card  had 
15  entries,  beginning  with  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing and  ending  with  an  embassy  cocktail 
party.  There  is,  of  course,  some  hype  to  these 
stories,  both  on  the  part  of  the  subjects 
and  the  authors,  but  there  is  no  denying  the 
essential  accuracy  of  the  portrait  of  biisyness 
that  they  paint. 

There  is  usually  one  thing  missing  from 
the  three-by-five  schedule  cards  that  rule 
the  lives  of  these  busy  people.  There  is  no 
time  to  think  very  deeply  or  broadly  about 
anything.  The  busy  work  drives  out  the  time 
for  reflection.  The  ability  to  take  time  to 
Identify  priorities  and  develop  coherent 
strategies  to  carry  them  out  Is  limited.  For- 
mer HEW  Secretary  Joseph  Califano  had  a 
poster  on  his  office  wall  with  a  quotation 
from  Thoreau:  "It  is  not  enough  to  be  busy 
•  •  .  the  question  is:  what  are  we  busy 
about?"  It  Is  a  question  that  our  top  govern- 
ment officials  have  all  too  little  time  to  pon- 

In  1977,  a  special  House  commission 
cBAlred  by  Representative  David  Obey  (D- 
wisc.)  reported  that:  "Rarely  do  Members 
nave   sufficient    blocks   of   time   when    they 

w!.K,''^.  ^"^^    *'**    frenetic    pace    of    the 
Washington  ' treadmill'  to  think  about  the 
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Implications  of  various  public  politics."  The 
Obey  Commission  found  that  in  an  average 
11 -hour  day,  a  House  member  has  only  11 
minutes  to  read.  Eileen  Sbanahan,  an  HEW 
assistant  secretary  for  the  first  two  and  one 
half  years  of  the  Carter  administration,  says, 
"I  used  to  make  people  at  HEW  laugh  out 
loud  by  saying  that  I  longed  for  the  order- 
ly pace  and  Intellectual  depth  of  daUy 
journalism.  OiUy  I  meant  it!" 

When  Alfred  Kahn  was  named  chief  Infia- 
tion  fighter  he  shocked  the  Washington  press 
corps  by  announcing  that  he  wanted  "to 
reverse  the  Washington  pressures  that  I've 
been  receiving — the  pressures  to  act  now 
and  think  later."  The  Washington  Post  ran 
a  headline  that  could  only  have  seemed 
notable  in  Washington:  "Kahn  to  Think 
Over  Inflation  Issue."  Months  later,  when 
asked  if  he  has  been  successful  at  reversing 
the  Washington  pressures.  Kahn  flaty  re- 
sponds: "No.  of  course  not." 

WHY   DOES  IT   HAPPEN? 

In  Washington,  the  tirgent  drives  out  the 
important.  The  short  term  demands  en  the 
top  policy  maker  are  staggering.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  our  top  public  officials  in  Congress 
and  the  exclusive  branch  become  the  pris- 
oners of  others.  Their  calendars  are  con- 
trolled by  someone  else,  and  their  days  e^ e 
dominated  by  the  demands  of  others — people 
flll  their  in-boxes  with  paper  and  phone 
messages,  their  calendars  are  clogged  with 
meetings  ceremonial  and  otherwise. 

This  is  especially  bad  for  those  who  ad- 
minister agencies  or  who  deal  frequently 
with  Congress.  According  to  Patricia  Wald, 
who  recently  left  her  position  as  assistant 
attorney  general  for  legislative  affairs  to  be- 
come a  federal  appeals  Judge:  "It  is  not 
possible  to  set  your  own  schedule.  You  c&n 
try,  but  you  have  to  be  ready  to  junk  your 
whole  schedule  and  go  to  whatever  the  crisis 
Is.  I  literally  come  in  in  the  morning  with 
a  list  of  things  to  do  and  the  whole  day  goes 
off  in  a  different  direction." 

It  is  tempting  to  believe  that  most  of  this 
is  merely  people  acting  self  important,  but 
most  of  the  busyness  Is  genuine.  The  large 
majority  of  the  claims  on  the  top  official's 
time  are  at  least  somewhat  legitimate  when 
looked  at  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  All  of  them 
are  important  to  somebody.  And  there  is 
usually  a  political  price  to  pay  for  each 
request  that  is  denied.  But  the  tyranny  of 
the  clock  is  real,  and  the  cumulative  impact 
of  the  demands  is  intolerable. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  time 
demands  on  government  officials  are  so  nu- 
merous and  come  from  so  many  sources.  It  is 
that  way  by  design  in  our  democracy  with 
its  carefully  established  system  of  checks 
and  balances  where  power  is  shared  by  nu- 
merous institutions.  In  addition  to  the  de- 
mands of  running  a  major  bureaucracy,  a 
Cabinet  secretary,  for  example,  has  to  re- 
spond to  the  Congress,  the  White  House,  the 
press.  Interest  groups,  and  other  agencies  and 
governments. 

The  sheer  size  of  government  causes  enor- 
mous management  and  ceremonial  demands. 
There  are  more  programs  at  HEW.  for  ex- 
ample, than  there  are  days  in  the  year.  It 
takes  time  to  ensure  Internal  agency  com- 
munication and  due  process,  but  they  are 
essential  to  maintaining  staff  morale  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Real  crises  do  occur  and  m\ist  be 
dealt  vrtth.  Public  policy  development  is 
much  tougher  in  an  era  of  rapid  change  in 
technology  and  society  than  it  once  was.  The 
press — which  can  make  officials  appear  better 
or  worse  than  they  are — wants  hard  answers 
on  short  deadlines.  The  substantive  and 
ceremonial  demands  of  other  officials  and 
groups  that  can  help  or  hurt  an  official's  pro- 
gram must  be  taken  seriously. 

And  Herbert  Kaufman  of  The  Brookings 
Institution  points  out  that  "burled  in  the 
details  and  seeming  triviality  are  matters 
with  real  policy  ImpUcatlons."  For  top  offi- 


cials, "life  consists  of  watching  the  smAllaat 
details  as  well  as  the  largest,"  according  to 
Stanley  Surrey,  an  assistant  secretary  tat  tax 
policy  at  Treasury  during  the  Kennedy  aiul 
Johnson  years. 

While  the  legitimate  work  demands  are 
large,  there  is  a  signiflcant  degree  of  fooUsb- 
ness  involved  as  well.  Unfortunately,  because 
power  in  Washington  often  has  as  much  to 
do  with  symbols  and  appearance  as  with  sub- 
stance and  reality,  much  of  the  fooUahncH 
is  necessary  as  a  means  of  enhancing  or 
maintaining  power.  Protocol  often  prefers  a 
high  ranking  official  to  an  Informed  one. 
Washington  is  a  town  where  assistant  secre- 
taries have  been  known  to  cancel  meetings 
when  a  peer  has  the  audacity  to  send  a  dep- 
uty. It  Is  a  town  where  people  \isually  do  not 
sign  what  they  write  and  do  not  write  what 
they  sign.  The  worst  workaholic  sets  the  pace 
in  each  office.  Those  who  work  less  or  faU  to 
attend  Saturday  meetings  lose  influence. 

Secretary  of  State  Vance  is  a  good  example 
of  a  victim  of  the  protocol  trap.  Vance  said 
that  he  would  not  travel  as  much  as  Kissin- 
ger, but.  of  course,  he  is  constantly  on  the 
move.  Why?  Other  countries  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  the  level  of  representation  they 
receive.  If  Vance  sends  a  deputy  to  a  NATO 
conference,  for  example,  rumors  fly  through 
Europe  and  around  the  world  that  the  U.S. 
has  downgraded  NATO. 

Congressional  committee  chairmen  want 
Cabinet  secretaries  to  testify  even  when  as- 
sistant secretaries  may  be  better  informed 
on  the  subject  of  the  hearing.  Why?  The 
Cabinet  secretaries  tend  to  attract  media 
attention  and  they  satisfy  the  chairmen's 
feelings  of  being  part  of  a  co-equal  branch 
of  government.  "The  congressional  demand 
might  not  always  be  reasonable,  but  the 
price  of  refusing  is  often  too  high. 

But  these  top  officials  are  not  Just  the 
prisoners  of  others,  many  of  them  are  also 
prisoners  of  their  own  egos  and  senses  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  official  reads  that  peers  in 
other  agencies  are  working  long  hours,  and 
he  or  she  oomes  to  like  the  image  of  being 
bvisy  and  exercising  real  authority. 

Staying  on  the  move  and  working  long 
hours  give  the  official  a  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance and  often  a  sense  of  IndlspensabUlty. 
Getting  VIP  treatment  for  giving  a  speech 
In  Las  Vegas  or  holding  a  press  conference 
In  Washington  provides  ego  gratifications 
that  serious  refiection  can  not  match  for 
many.  Solving  short  term  crises  can  be  ex- 
hilarating, fulfilling  the  chUdbood  desire  to 
play  fireman.  "Part  of  the  evil  of  the  thing 
is  that  it's  all  so  fascinating."  according  to 
Senator  Charles  Mathias  (R.-Md.). 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  relates  to 
what  Joseph  Bower  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  calls  the  "myth  of  the  good 
manager."  the  person  who  knows  every- 
thing and  does  ever3rthing.  The  conscien- 
tious government  official  is  reluctant  to 
delegate,  to  let  go  of  anything  that  might 
be  of  some  importance.  This  is  especially 
true  because  of  the  initial  lack  of  familiar- 
ity that  political  appointees  have  with  most 
of  their  colleagues  and  the  career  civil  serv- 
ants. Jiist  about  the  time  a  comfortable 
relationship  has  developed,  the  political  ex- 
ecutive is  often  getting  ready  to  return  to 
private  life. 

Alan  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM) .  points  to  the 
"flshbowl  character  of  what  you  do  and 
therefore  the  need  to  really  be  careful  that 
you  are  not  signing  off  on  something  which 
could  be  on  the  front  page  of  The  Poet  or 
The  Times  the  next  morning."  Former  HEW 
Secretary  Califano  was  skewered  in  the  pren 
for  signing  a  Job  description  for  a  cook  that 
was  less  than  forthcoming  about  the  duties 
of  the  job.  At  the  time,  he  felt  it  was  not 
worth  the  30  minutes  to  rewrite  it.  He  felt 
differently  soon  after 
To  the  official,  the  in -box  and  the  calen- 
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dar  become  escapes,  the  paths  of  least  re- 
sistance. When  frustrated  with  tough,  long 
term  problems,  the  official,  consciously  or 
not,  can  turn  to  the  Immediate  and  achieve 
some  gratification.  The  permanent  bureauc- 
racy Is  perfectly  willing  to  add  to  the  fool- 
ishness by  closing  he  official's  In-box  and 
calendar  with  Items  of  border-line  signifi- 
cance so  that  the  official  has  no  time  to 
take  any  serious  action  that  might  threaten 
the  status  quo. 

In  time,  the  official  can  lose  tracic  of  pri- 
orities. And  this  is  where  a  conscientious 
official  could  be  lulled  into  complacency  by 
Undblom's  theory  of  incremental  ism.  Con- 
trary to  Thoreau's  sage  advice,  it  often 
seems  that  in  Washington  it  is  enough  to 
be  busy.  It  does  not  always  matter  much 
what  you  are  busy  about.  In  jobs  where  it 
Is  difficult  to  measure  the  quality  of  output, 
the  quantity  of  input  can  become  a  sub- 
stitute. The  very  first  question  on  newly  in- 
stalled White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Hamil- 
ton Jordan's  lU-concelved  evaluation  form 
for  top  Carter  administration  officials  asked 
when  the  person  being  evaluated  arrived 
at  and  left  work.  While  it  is  easy  to  be  busy. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  productive. 

Campbell  suggests  that  the  business  "may 
have  more  to  do  with  early  toilet  training 
than  it  has  to  do  with  the  objective  situa- 
tion in  the  Job."  Perhaps  HEW  Secretary  Pa- 
tricia Harris  said  it  best  when  asked  to  ac- 
count for  the  frantic  pace  of  some  of  her 
Cabinet  colleagues:  "there  is  something 
about  the  male  machismo  that  says  that 
you  have  to  work  20  hours  a  day."  And 
Carter's  macho  appointees  are  not  all  male. 

DOES   rr    MATTER? 

Lindblom  and  his  fellow  theorists  of  in- 
crementallsm  have  made  a  virtue  of  mud- 
dling through,  but  there  are  serious  draw- 
backs to  the  reactive  style  of  management 
that  buries  officials  with  the  immediate  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  important.  A  passage 
from  Lewis  Carroll's  "Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland"  makes  the  point : 

"Would  you  tell  me,  please,  which  way  I 
ought  to  go  from  here?"  [asked  Alice] 

"That  depends  a  good  deal  on  where  jrou 
want  to  get  to,"  said  the  Cat. 

"I  don't  much  care  where  .  .  .",  said 
Alice. 

"Then  it  doesn't  matter  which  way  you 
go."  said  the  Cat. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  the  political 
dialogue  of  the  day  is  intellectually  bank- 
rupt. The  political  consensus  of  the  New 
Deal  is  shattered.  Nothing  has  replaced  it. 
The  forces  of  negativism  have  progressive 
forces  on  the  defensive.  The  country  is  in 
transition,  but  it  is,  like  Alice,  not  sure 
where  it  is  going.  It  needs  a  new  articula- 
tion of  national  purpose  and  the  appropri- 
ate role  of  government.  As  HEW  Secretary 
Harris  has  pointed  out,  the  intellectual  com- 
munity, as  the  traditional  idea  initiator  in 
our  society,  bears  a  heavy  burden  for  this 
paucity  of  positive  new  approaches.  The 
country  needs  thinkers  in  government  as 
well. 

As  long  as  our  ablest  public  officials  are 
tied  up  with  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
overwhelmed  by  their  in-boxes  and  their 
three-by-five  schedule  cards,  there  is  little 
hope  that  government  will  provide  the 
visionary  and  creative  leadership  that  our 
nation  so  desperately  needs.  The  present 
system  draws  all  of  the  best  people,  even 
those  In  policy  and  planning  Jobs,  Into  mat- 
ters of  day-to-day  strategy  and  tactics.  The 
price  we  pay  for  an  excessive  focus  on  the 
muddUng  through  aspects  of  governing  Is 
large.  Government's  failure  to  anticipate 
problems — the  energy  and  inflation  issues 
are  the  moat  obvloiis — and  its  seemingly 
endless  reactive  and  inadequate  crisis  man- 
agement have  helped  to  fuel  the  growing 
lack  of  public  confidence  in  government  and 


the  growing  belief  that  government  cannot 
deal  with  our  problems.  Lindblom  points  out 
that  long-run  considerations  need  not  be 
omitted  in  this  process,  but  it  is  a  point 
that  he  gives  little  attention  to. 

The  opportunity  for  creative  reflection  is 
minimal  in  the  present  system.  Representa- 
tive Abner  Mikva  (D-m.),  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  creative  members  of  Con- 
gress, is  leaving  after  five  terms  to  become  a 
federal  appeals  judge.  Mikva  says  he  is  "look- 
ing forward  to  having  the  capacity  to  think 
about  what  I  am  doing  before  I  do  it  and 
not  just  running  onto  the  House  fioor  with 
my  voting  card  in  my  hand  wondering 
whether  to  vote  aye  or  nay." 

When  we  pressed,  people  in  government 
express  a  common  frustration.  "I  will  try  to 
take  an  issue  like  energy,  for  example,  and 
try  to  evaluate  it  and  talk  about  more  than 
just  whether  we  can  get  gas  to  a  service 
station  dealer  in  the  district,"  says  Repre- 
sentative Leon  Panetta  (D. -Calif.).  "I  try 
to  talk  about  the  overall  issue  and  where  we 
are  heading  and  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
terms  of  the  country.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  should  be  spending  more  time 
on.  but  we  really  don't."  Arnold  Packer,  the 
assistant  secretary  for  policy  at  Labor,  has 
expressed  a  similar  feeling:  "I  have  this  con- 
ceptual idea  about  international  economics 
and  U.S.  productivity.  But  there  just  Isn't 
the  creative  time  to  do  it.  partially  because 
you  are  Just  too  busy  and  even  if  you  could 
put  aside  the  time  you  are  too  fatigued." 

"Nobody  really  has  a  handle  on  how  we 
move  into  the  future,"  according  to  Panetta. 
What  are  the  issues  that  in  five  or  ten  years 
we  will  wish  we  looked  at  today?  What  are 
the  ultimate  implications  of  our  move  from 
an  industrial  society  to  a  service  economy? 
Who  is  looking  at  the  long  term  social  effects 
of  the  telecommunications  revolution  and 
other  similar  aspects  of  our  rapidly  chang- 
ing society? 

The  fault  lies  partially  with  the  public 
and  the  press.  Talking'  in  public  about  new, 
untested  responses  to  difficult,  long  range 
problems  can  be  dangerous  politically.  Joseph 
Duffey.  chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  warns  that:  "It  is 
hard  to  think  out  loud  and  express  your 
ambivalence  too  clearly  because  everything 
you  say  has  a  certain  symbolic  attachment 
to  it."  One  who  spoke  forthrlghtly  about 
energy  policy  a  few  years  ago,  for  example, 
might  not  be  around  today. 

Some  of  the  most  thoughtful  public  offi- 
cials admit  that  they  have  no  time  to  de- 
velop new  ideas  but  say  they  are  working 
off  Intellectual  capital  built  before  coming 
into  government.  This  is  hardly  comforting. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  not  everyone  can 
retire  to  a  tenured  position  in  an  ivory 
tower,  new  problems  arise  that  demand  new 
solutions.  Today's  remedies  are  out  of  date 
tomorrow.  Constant  innovation  is  needed  to 
avoid  constant  crisis.  Henry  Kissinger  might 
have  brought  a  world  view  into  government, 
but  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  principles  guided  him  in  later 
years.  As  new  problems  arose,  Kissinger's 
answers  seemed  sloppier  and  sloppier. 

A  system  that  runs  people  ragged  for  12  to 
18  hours  a  day  shortens  their  perspectives 
and  squeezes  out  their  creativity  and  imag- 
ination. They  reach  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns.  They  become  stale  and  lose  their 
receptivity  to  new  ideas  and  insights.  They 
mouth  yesterday's  truths  and  lose  touch 
with  their  goals  and  values.  They  often  face 
the  choice  between  being  an  effective  pub- 
lic servant  and  leading  a  sane  family  life. 
"Public  life  in  this  country  has  gotten  to 
the  point  where  peoole  who  are  engaged  in 
it  are  driven,"  according  to  Senator  Mathias. 
"And  I  think  that's  bad.  i  think  the  public 
win  pay  in  the  quality  of  service  they  get." 

When  everything  is  instinctive,  officials 
lose  their  ablUty  to  think  broadly  and  deeply 


about  fundamental  national  problems.  They 
work  longer  and  longer  and  think  worse  and 
worse.  The  question  before  them  is  not: 
"what  Is  the  best  policy  for  the  nation?," 
but  rather:  "what  is  the  best  policy  I  can 
come  up  with  by  Tuesday  that  Congress 
would  take  seriously?"  When  pressed  for 
time,  they  seek  out  the  easiest  information 
available,  the  first  historical  analogy  that 
comes  to  mind,  the  most  obvious  alterna- 
tives. There  Is  little  time  for  hard  critical 
analysis  and  little  opportunity  to  think  about 
the  long  term  consequences  and  the  poten- 
tial for  implementation  of  the  idesis  they  do 
come  up  with.  They  bum  out  and  leave,  or, 
worse,  they  burn  out  and  stay. 

The  problem  appears  to  be  that  while  most 
of  the  demands  on  the  time  of  these  officials 
are  at  least  somewhat  legitimate,  the  cumu- 
lative impact  is  intolerable.  If  this  is  so.  the 
problem  will  not  be  solved  until  the  officials 
take  one  step  back  from  the  frantic  ps^e  of 
everyday  life  to  look  at  the  whole  of  their 
lives  and  think  through  a  few  basic  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  this  doing  to  me  as  a  hviman 
being? 

What  are  my  relevant  goals  and  value? 

What  three  things  do  I  really  want  to 
accomplish? 

Where  should  government  be  in  this  area 
in  five  years? 

While  Lindblom  is  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  one  cannot  always  maximize  one's  val- 
ues and  inquire  deeply  and  broadly  into 
everything,  thinking  about  questions  like 
these  occasionally  is  not  frivolous.  Unless  the 
officials  have  some  Idea  of  the  answers  to 
them,  as  the  Cat  told  Alice,  it  really  does  not 
matter  what  they  do  in  the  short  term. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  top  100  gov- 
ernment officials  should  be  detailed  to 
Walden  Pond  to  commune  with  the  ghost  of 
Thoreau.  It  does  not  even  mean  that  they 
should  block  out  periods  of  time  during  the 
week  Just  for  "thinking  great  thoughts."  Pity 
the  poor  secretary  who  would  have  to  answer 
the  phone  with:  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President, 
he  is  thinking  today."  Admittedly,  inspira- 
tions and  Insights  often  come  In  flashes,  and 
one  can  get  them  as  easily  in  the  shower  or 
while  jogging  as  in  meditation. 

Public  officials  can  and  must  build  into 
their  lives  time  to  think  through  their  goals, 
time  to  work  on  their  priorities,  and  time  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Compared  to 
these  higher  needs,  much  of  what  top  officials 
do  Is  trivial.  Without  a  system  of  fairly  rigid 
rules  built  Into  their  everday  life,  however, 
officials  will  have  a  difficult  time  saying  "no" 
to  even  the  most  mar^nal  demands  on  their 
time.  Officials  need  rules  and  incentives  that 
force  priority  issues  and  long  range  thought 
Into  their  In-boxes  and  onto  their  three-by- 
flve  schedule  cards.  This  will  force  them  to 
make  harder  choices  among  the  day-to-day 
routine  requests  that  now  dominate  their 
lives.  Obviously,  these  rules  must  not  be  so 
rigid  and  comprehensive  that  they  choke  off 
spontaneity. 

It  takes  self-confidence,  judgment,  and 
discipline  to  say  that  what  is  Important  to 
you  is  more  important  than  what  the  world 
brings  you  in  your  In-box.  Yet,  it  is  this 
strong  sense  of  puroose  that  is  the  essence 
of  leadership.  One  has  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  this  and  have  the  will  and  dis- 
cipline to  do  it. 

Elliot  Richardson,  who  has  held  four 
Cabinet  posts,  says  that  "perhaps  the  most 
valuable  single  thine  that  a  person  can  have 
to  protect  himself  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  detail  is  what  you  might  call  a  sense  of 
the  terrain  or  what  the  maip  as  a  whole  looks 
like.  And  even  though  you  may  get  stuck 
for  a  while  in  some  Impassible  swamp,  there 
Is  no  reason  that  you  should  come  to  believe 
that  the  swamp  is  all  there  is."  Richardson 
says  that  he  never  has  learned  to  say  "no" 
to  demands  on  his  time  very  well  but  that 
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"the  first  thing  you  have  to  learn  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  it." 

Obviously,  different  people  have  different 
temperaments  and  different  job  responsibil- 
ities. Some  are  pure  Incrementallsts  with  no 
inclination  for  priority  setting  or  long  range 
thought.  Others  are  intellectuals  from  the 
academic  world  who  thrive  on  reflection. 
Some  are  good  in  face-to-face  give  and  take; 
others  work  better  alone  and  with  memo- 
randa. Of  course,  a  Cabinet  secretary  has 
more  control  over  his  or  her  life  than  a  spe- 
cial assistant.  An  assistant  secretary  for 
policy  has  more  time  for  long  range  thought 
than  the  head  of  a  line  agency  or  a  congres- 
sional relations  office.  With  top  government 
officials  who  span  the  spectrum,  no  single  set 
of  techniques  apply  to  all.  People  who  are 
not  inclined  to  be  reflective,  will  not  be;  but 
for  those  who  want  to  fight  the  system,  a 
shopping  list  of  strategies — what  Stephen 
Hess  of  The  Brookings  Institution  calls 
"survival  techniques" — from  which  different 
people  can  select  different  Items  seems  like 
the  most  useful  approach.  Some  are  compre- 
hensive approaches.  Others  are  small  games 
that  people  play  on  themselves  that  may 
seem  trivial  to  others.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  neither  spectacular  nor  glamorous; 
many  would  fit  well  in  a  book  of  techniques 
for  muddling  through.  Each  is  helping  or 
has  helped  someone  fight  the  Washington 
pressures  against  reflection.  Hopefully,  they 
could  help  others. 

People  who  have  spent  time  around  Elliot 
Richardson  describe  a  role  they  identify  as 
the  "strategic  thinker,"  a  disciplined  man- 
ager of  time  who  periodically  takes  the  time 
to  decide  priorities,  to  think  through  strat- 
egy, and  to  make  his  or  her  calendar  reflect 
these  priorities.  This  person  recognizes  that 
there  are  only  a  small  number  of  major 
changes  that  one  can  accomplish  in  the  lim- 
ited time  one  is  In  government.  The  strate- 
gic thinker  devotes  time  to  identifying  and 
Implementing  those  changes  and  thinking 
about  how  the  various  parts  of  the  operation 
relate  to  the  overall  goals. 

"Leadership,"  according  to  Richardson,  "is 
a  function  of  the  establishment  of  goals 
which  In  turn  necessitate  the  sacrlflce  of 
alternatives."  So  the  strategic  thinker  does 
not  fall  victim  to  the  "myth  of  the  good 
manager."  He  or  she  does  not  try  to  know 
everything  and  do  everything.  This  requires 
a  self-confldence  that  recognizes  that  no  one 
Is  indispensable  and  a  humility  that  recog- 
nizes the  limitations  of  what  any  single  in- 
dividual can  do.  Benjamin  Heineman,  assist- 
ant secretary  for  planning  at  HEW,  says  that 
"you  have  to  have  a  sense  of  what  you  want 
to  leave  because  an  awful  lot  of  it  is  ephem- 
eral. ...  I  would  rather  do  flve  things  rea- 
sonably well  than  be  at  every  meeting  or  be 
Involved  in  every  issue."  The  way  a  top  offi- 
cial uses  time  Is  the  most  Important  signal  to 
others  of  what  he  or  she  really  thinks  is 
Important. 

This,  of  course,  is  exactly  the  ground  on 
which  James  Fallows,  in  his  Atlantic  articles, 
criticizes  President  Carter,  the  ultimate 
clean  desk  man.  "Carter's  problem  is  not 
that  he  doesn't  think,"  according  to  an- 
other Carter  appointee.  "His  problem  is  that 
he  doesn't  choose." 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman  Mi- 
chael Pertschuk  quickly  learned  the  danger 
of  trying  to  do  too  much  with  limited  re- 
sources. Pertschuk  explains  that  in  his  early 
months  at  the  PTC  "staff  were  always  com- 
ing up  with  cases  and  rule  proposals  and 
everyone  of  them  had  some  merit.  Suddenly 
I  realized  that  if  I  kept  voting  for  all  of 
these  complaints  and  rules,  none  of  them 
would  get  done.  ...  So  I  got  to  be,  in  effect, 
part  of  the  conservative  majority  of  the  com- 
mission in  terms  of  saying  'no'  to  things  that 
are  valid."  According  to  Pertschuk  this  re- 
quires "some  modest  sense  of  institutional 
humility  that  is  not  characteristic  of 
liberals." 


In  addition  to  recognizing  the  need  not  to 
overburden  staff,  it  is  important  to  reverse 
the  pressure  to  siphon  off  all  of  the  best  peo- 
ple on  short  term,  hot  issues.  HEWs  Heine- 
man  points  out  that:  "What  you  have  to  do 
in  a  planning  office  is  build  in  a  capability 
for  people  to  do  some  longer  range  thinking 
even  if  someone  sitting  in  this  particular  job 
has  a  hard  time  doing  it."  The  head  person 
must  establish  the  appropriate  incentives  as 
well  as  the  capacity  for  long  range  thought 
and  careful  attention  to  priority  issues.  How- 
ever, while  high  quality  staff  Is  an  essential 
element  in  solving  the  problems  of  time,  it 
can  have  the  opposite  effect  as  well.  Senator 
Daniel  Moynlhan  (D.-N.Y.)  recently  observed 
that,  after  a  point,  "Increased  assistance  be- 
gins to  defeat  its  purposes  by  consuming  the 
very  time  and  energy  it  was  supposed  to  free 
up." 

Even  with  a  good  sense  of  priorities,  the 
daily  demands  on  top  officials  are  such  that 
"It  is  not  ordinarily  possible  to  do  serious, 
original,  conceptual,  long  term  work  in  gov- 
ernment," according  to  Richard  Darman,  an 
assistant  secretary  for  policy  at  Commerce 
during  the  Ford  administration.  The  task, 
according  to  Darman  and  othere.  is,  in  the 
words  of  Simon  Lazarus  of  President  Carter's 
Domestic  Policy  Staff,  "to  plug  into  the  best 
thinking  that  there  is  in  the  private  world 
and  try  to  put  it  into  effect."  The  best  recent 
example  of  this,  according  to  Lazarus,  is 
the  Carter  administration's  development  of 
its  civil  service  reform  package.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Alan  Campbell,  hundreds  ol 
experts  and  interested  parties  were  involved 
In  a  highly  publicized  process  of  task  forces 
that  helped  develop  and  build  support  for 
the  reform  package.  The  effort  was  notable 
for  its  success  and  also  for  the  administra- 
tion's inability  to  use  It  as  successfully  on 
other  high  priority  Issues. 

In  a  town  where  the  In-box  rules,  the  trick 
Is  to  get  out  ahead  of  issues  so  that  the  In- 
box Is  fllled  with  Issues  the  official  cares 
about.  Former  HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner 
consciously  used  "a  policy  of  self  entrap- 
ment." When  he  wanted  to  think  deeply  and 
broadly  about  a  subject,  he  would  make  a 
commitment  to  give  a  speech  or  write  an 
article  on  the  topic.  As  the  due  date  would 
draw  near,  with  his  credibility  on  the  line,  he 
would  demand  time  to  work  on  it.  TTie  mar- 
ginal and  the  trivial  would  have  to  stand 
aside. 

The  Carter  administration  uses  the  Presi- 
dential Review  Memorandum  (PRM)  in  an 
effort  to  get  policy  development  into  the  In- 
box. The  memoranda  package  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  various  agencies  on  im- 
portant domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues. 
One  participant  in  the  PRM  process  admits 
that  "not  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  new  thought" 
has  resulted  but  points  out  that  it  has  "some 
value  by  focusing  you  on  where  you  are 
going." 

Elliot  Richardson  established  a  new  man- 
agement system  at  HEW  in  the  early  1970s 
designed  to  allow  him  to  focus  his  time  on 
policy  making  in  priority  issues  rather  than 
in  reacting  to  a  series  of  small  issues  raised 
by  others.  The  heart  of  the  process  was  a 
master  calendar  that  coordinated  planning 
and  program  activities  with  the  budget  proc- 
ess, a  refinement  of  management  techniques 
that  had  been  tried  before  In  Washington. 
Richardson  conveyed  his  priorities  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process  and  received  an 
orderly  flow  of  Information  that  reflected 
those  priorities. 

Other  less  ambitious  but  highly  useful 
priority  setting  devices  can  be  used.  Former 
Treasury  Assistant  Secretary  Stanlev  Surrey 
would  set  aside  a  weekend  at  the  start  of  each 
year  to  sketch  out  an  agenda  for  the  upcom- 
ing year.  Former  Commerce  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Darman  had  a  chart  of  over  100  Issues 
with  10  or  20  marked  as  top  priority  Issues. 
He  would  review  and  update  It  each  week. 


These  may  not  sound  like  revolutionary 
ideas:  they  are  not  meant  to.  But  they  did 
provide  their  authors  with  a  counterforce  to 
the  sky-ls-falling  mentality  that  raises  dally 
trivial  affairs  to  the  status  of  legitimate 
crises, 

FTC  Chairman  Pertschuk  takes  his  senior 
staff  on  a  weekend  retreat  every  six  months 
to  discuss  commission  priorities.  Joseph  Nye, 
deputy  undersecretary  of  State  for  nonpro- 
liferation  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Carter  administration,  scheduled  small.  In- 
formal planning  sessions  every  few  weeks. 
They  would  give  him  an  excuse  to  prepare  a 
short  memorandum  for  the  discussion  which 
would  usually  involve  a  series  of  items  that 
did  not  have  to  be  dealt  with  immediately. 
Robert  Kennedy  would  open  bis  office  to  a 
broad  range  of  people  outside  normal  chan- 
nels as  a  way  of  seeking  out  different  points 
of  view.  Inflation  fighter  ELahn  likens  him- 
self to  a  "blotter,"  constantly  reaching  out 
to  new  people  and  for  new  ideas,  recording 
the  Ideas  in  a  notebook,  and  occasionally  tak- 
ing the  time  to  go  through  the  notebook  to 
compose  a  memorandum  of  opportunities  for 
the  president. 

Carter  deserves  credit  for  adding  former 
Time  editor-in-chief  Hedley  Donovan  to  his 
senior  staff  as  a  means  of  providing  him  with 
contacts  with  the  world  of  ideas.  Hopefully, 
Donovan  will  keep  the  president  well  supplied 
with  people  (and  ideas)  off  of  the  Washing- 
ton path  who  will  challenge  him  in  wajrs  that 
Hamilton  Jordan  and  Jody  Powell  cannot  be 
expected  to. 

Samuel  Huntington,  a  former  top  aide  to 
National  Security  Advisor  Zblgniew  Brzezln- 
skl,  says  that  for  anyone  advising  the  presi- 
dent, it  is  not  only  important  but  possible 
to  "set  aside  several  hours  a  week  for  study 
and  reflection  to  think  hard  about  issues  and 
to  gain  a  deeper  understanding."  It  simply 
must  be  done.  John  McNaughton,  as  assistant 
secretary  of  Defense  under  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  used  a  small  traffic  light  to  protect 
this  kind  of  time  for  himself.  A  green  light 
meant  that  he  could  be  disturbed;  an  orange 
light  meant  that  he  was  working  on  some- 
thing Important  but  covUd  be  disturbed  for 
something  urgent;  and  a  red  light  meant 
that  he  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  unless 
he  had  summoned  the  person.  While  at  HUD, 
HEW  Secretary  Harris  got  to  work  early  and 
Insisted  on  being  left  alone  to  work  at  her 
desk  for  an  hour  and  one  half  each  morning 
when  she  is  fresh.  Harris  admits  that  "most 
of  the  rest  of  the  time  I  am  fighting"  the 
clock. 

In  Washington,  however,  the  unorthodox  is 
usually  the  first  to  go  when  the  schedule  gets 
tight.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Philip  Hey- 
man  recently  brought  a  number  of  academics 
to  Washington  to  spend  the  day  with  him  and 
his  staff  to  discuss  organized  crime.  Heyman 
says  this  type  of  session  is  rare  because  "the 
evidence  is  that  it  gets  pushed  out  of  the 
way  by  the  immense  number  of  middle  level 
matters"  that  his  criminal  division  must  deal 
with.  As  he  spoke,  Heyman  had  five  docu- 
ments red  tagged  "urgent  and  important"  on 
his  desk  and  a  constantly  ringing  phone. 

To  counter  the  tendency  to  cut  out  the 
unorthodox,  officials  would  be  well  served  by 
adopting  strict  decision  rules  that  scheduled 
periodic  retreats  well  staffed  in  advance, 
monthly  long  range  staff  planning  sessions,  or 
lunches  with  creative  people  they  do  not  have 
to  talk  with  In  their  normal  routine.  Theae 
sessions  should  be  made  priorities  over  all 
other  than  genuine  emergencies. 

Congress  is  easily  one  of  the  heaviest  time 
eaters  of  the  political  executive's  dally  sched- 
ule, but  Congress  can  also  be  part  of  the 
solution.  Timely  oversight  or  foresight  hear- 
ings on  high  priority  issues  can  help  put 
those  issues  in  the  in-box  and  on  the  acbwl- 
ule  card. 
Congress's  own  \ise  of  time  could  be  much 
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tnqiroTed.  At  preeent,  as  former  Representa- 
Wn  Mlcbael  Harrington  (D-Mass.)  has 
pointed  out,  "the  rewards  all  run  to  the 
reactive."  Creativity  and  thought  are  imder- 
taken  at  one's  political  peril.  By  ridding 
themselves  of  much  of  what  Harrington 
calls  the  "nonessential  garbage"  that  clutters 
the  congressional  calendar — the  routine  an- 
nual authorizations  and  frequent  quMOun 
calls — members  of  Congress  could  free  time 
for  serious  attention  to  long  term,  high 
priority  Issues. 

Former  Representative  Ned  Pattlson  (D.- 
N.Y.)  proposed  a  three-month  moratorliun 
on  legislative  activity  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  each  Congress.  Pattlson  proposed  that 
the  p«1od  be  used  for  concentrated  over- 
sight and  foresight  to  educate  members  In 
areas  of  fundamental  national  concern.  Un- 
doubtedly, media  cynics  would  play  it  as  a 
three-month  holiday,  political  cartoonists 
would  have  a  field  day,  and  members  In 
marginal  districts  would  rvish  hc»ne  to  cam- 
paign, but  the  need  for  something  like  this 
is  clear.  A  less  dramatic  approach  proposed 
by  Pattlson  would  be  to  devote  one  Wednes- 
day each  month  to  the  efTort,  banning  leg- 
islative activity  on  the  floor  and  in 
committees.  In  recent  years.  Harvard's  In- 
stitute of  Politics  has  hosted  newly-elected 
menvbers  of  Congress  for  a  series  of  seminars. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  more  senior 
members  would  not  profit  from  some  of  the 
same. 

Nevertheless,  thinking  great  thoughts  and 
heading  off  potential  crises  are  not  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  life.  As  President  Carter  wrote 
in  a  memorandum  to  top  officials  at  the  start 
of  his  Administration:  "I'm  concerned  about 
the  family  lives  of  all  ot  you.  I  want  you 
to  spend  an  adequate  amount  of  time  with 
your  husbands,  wives,  and  children  .  .  .  you 
will  be  more  valuable  to  me  and  to  the 
country  with  rest  and  a  stable  home  life." 

When  they  have  the  time.  Carter  officials 
have  been  known  to  sit  around  and  laugh 
about  that  memo  .  .  .  and  moan  a  little  as 
well.  Even  though  he  has  not  done  much  to 
follow  up,  the  president  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  most  elementary  psychology  text 
can  tell  vou  that  stress  is  only  good  to  a 
point  and  that  at  some  point  after  that 
performance  and  attitudes,  not  to  speak  of 
marriages,  go  to  hell.  When  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, upset  with  former  HEW  Secretary 
Callfano's  anti-smoking  drive,  printed 
"Callfano  Is  Dangerous  to  My  Health"  bump- 
er stickers,  several  of  his  too  aides  promptly 
put  them  on  their  office  walls. 

PeoDle  must  block  out  time  to  preserve 
their  human  dignity  and  their  relations  with 
their  families.  Time  out  of  the  office  and  out 
of  Washington  doing  things  unrelated  to 
work  is  the  key  to  avoid  being  ruined  by  the 
system.  Here  again,  rigid  rules  can  help 
the  official  battle  against  the  trivial.  Former 
State  Department  official  Nye  made  a  simple 
but  imoortant  pledge  when  he  went  into  gov- 
ernment: he  would  eat  dinner  with  his  wife 
and  children  every  night.  It  made  for  some 
late  family  dinners  and  often  four  meals  a 
day  for  the  children,  but  it  established  an 
Important  counter  pressure  that  helped  him 
decide  to  go  home  rather  than  prepare  one 
more  marginal  cable. 

Senator  Mathlas  somewhat  longingly  tells 
about  former  Senator  William  Borah  (R- 
Idaho)  who  rode  horseback  in  Rock  Creek 
Park  every  morning  until  11:00.  "Think 
about  what  a  good  thing  that  was,"  says 
Mathlas.  "Not  only  for  Senator  Borah  and 
for  his  horse  but  for  the  country.  There  is 
no  time  better  to  think  out  complex  prob- 
lems than  when  you  are  doing  something 
like  rifling  a  horse  or  walking  or  some  exer- 
cise that  has  your  blood  moving  through 
your  brain  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  oc- 
cupying all  of  vour  attention."  Senator 
Mathlas  has  no  illusions  about  a  return  to 
the  days  of  Senator  Borah's  morning  rides. 


but  he  does  argue  eloquently  for  the  need 
for  government  officials  to  get  away  from 
their  dally  grind  and  find  time  for  exercise 
and  relaxation. 

In  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  Washing- 
ton, even  so  basic  a  form  of  relaxation  and 
stimulation  as  reading  is  often  ignored.  Read- 
ing is  the  way  many  get  insights  and  per- 
spectives. It  should  not  be  suspended  upon 
entrance  Into  the  federal  government  al- 
though it  often  Is.  PTC  Chairman  Pertschuk 
Is  an  exception.  He  takes  off  the  entire  month 
of  August  each  year  for  reading,  reflection, 
and  relaxation.  In  1977,  he  worked  his  way 
through  a  heavy  program  of  anti-trust  litera- 
ture. In  1978,  he  read  more  broadly.  The 
reading  of  history,  economics,  literature,  and 
piillosophy  when  combined  with  experience 
in  the  real  world  can  help  the  government  of- 
ficial bring  broad  humanistic  values  to  bear 
on  matters  of  public  policy. 

The  problem  with  taking  time  for  one's 
self  and  family  is,  of  course,  that  one  might 
have  to  forego  a  measure  of  short  term  in- 
fluence or  effectiveness.  To  his  or  her  peers, 
the  persons  might  appear  to  be  lazy  or,  per- 
haps worse,  a  dilettante.  But  the  cost  of 
being  a  follower,  of  going  along  with  the 
peer  pressure  to  grind  one's  self  into  the 
ground  is  ultimately  much  greater.  The  truly 
self  confident,  creative  person  does  not  need 
to  be  In  every  meeting  and  Involved  In  every 
is?ue.  A  modicum  of  none-conformity  in  this 
regard  would  pay  large  dividends. 

WHY  ISN'T  SOMEOm:  WOBRYING  ABOUT  THIS? 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  time 
when  President  Coolidge  napped  afternoons 
in  the  White  House  and  Senator  Borah  rode 
horseback  In  Rock  Creek  Park.  The  complex- 
ity of  public  problems  has  Increased  expo- 
nentially. Life  in  the  top  positions  of  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  rough  for  any  consci- 
entious public  servant.  At  a  minimum,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long  string  of  10  and  12  hour 
days.  There  Is  no  way  to  change  that. 

It  Is  demonstrably  true,  however,  that  too 
many  of  our  best  public  officials  are  chewing 
up  their  lives  and  those  of  their  families  on 
matters  that  will  seem  trivial  Just  weeks  or 
months  or  years  from  now,  on  what  former 
Solicitor  General  and  Watergate  Special 
Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  calls  "pressures  of 
the  here  and  now  that  are  of  a  very  small 
and  unimportant  realm."  Locked  into  a  pat- 
terned routine,  these  officials  are  not  doing 
themselves  any  good,  and  they  are  not  doing 
their  government  all  that  much  good  either. 
By  running  themselves  ragged  on  a  series  of 
marginal,  short  run  issues  and  problems, 
they  are  falling  to  anticipate  potential  prob- 
lems, design  creative  approaches,  and  help 
define  a  new  vision  for  America. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to 
government.  Those  In  the  top  of  our  major 
private  institutions  suffer  from  many  of  the 
same  difficulties.  Nor,  apparently,  Is  it  either 
ideological  or  uniquely  American.  This  sum- 
mer. The  Economist  wrote  of  the  new  Tory 
ministers  In  Britain  that  "the  thorny  prob- 
lems in  some  in-trays  are  tempting  some  to 
rush  their  fences." 

So  why  isn't  someone  worried  about  this? 
The  press  does  not  take  It  very  seriously — 
limiting  attention  to  day-ln-the-Ufe-of-X 
stories  and  telling  us  about  the  marriages 
Joe  Callfano  was  crushing  at  HEW.  These 
stories  are  always  either  funny  or  tragic,  but 
they  seldom  provide  serious  analysis  of  the 
problem.  Public  policy  schools  have  not  done 
enough  to  focus  attention  on  the  problem  or 
to  train  prospective  government  officials  in 
ways  to  cope  with  it,  admits  Oraham  Alli- 
son, dean  of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard.  Alan  Campbell  is  the  pres- 
ident's personnel  director  and  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  of  the  Carter  administration, 
but  he  does  not  see  this  problem  as  a  respon- 
sibility of  his  office.  "That  doesn't  mean  I 
shouldn't,"  says  Campbell.   "But   we   really 


haven't  spent  any  time  on  It.  We  worry  about 
alcoholism  and  things  like  that."  The  20th 
anniversary  of  Llndblom's  Important  article 
marks  an  appropriate  time  for  renewed  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  leading  public  admin- 
istrators both  Inside  and  outside  of  govern- 
ment on  the  strengths  and  limitations  of 
various  techniques  of  policy-making. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  EDWARD  M 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Senator  Kennedy,  spoke  at 
Georgetown  University. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Senator  Kennedy  at  that  time 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Five  days  ago  President  Carter  announced 
a  doctrine — a  doctrine  that  would  define  thr 
area  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  an  American  vital 
interest  and  that  could  commit  the  American 
people  to  military  intervention  in  defense  of 
this  area. 

The  question  that  requires  careful  con- 
sideration is  what  does  this  Carter  Doctrine 
mean  for  the  world — and  for  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Many  Americans  feel  that  once  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  an 
assessment  and  set  a  course,  the  rest  of  us 
should  stand  silent  in  the  ranks  even  if  we 
have  a  different  view  of  the  national  interest. 
That  Is  not  the  lesson  of  our  liberty — or  the 
heritage  of  our  history. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  the  Nazis  swept 
across  the  Low  Countries  and  Prance,  a  far 
more  urgent  threat  to  our  security,  there 
was  no  suspension  of  the  public  debate — or 
the  presidential  campaign.  If  we  could  dis- 
cuss foreign  policy  frankly  when  Hitler's 
panzers  were  poised  at  the  English  Channel, 
surely  we  can  discuss  foreign  policy  when 
the  Soviet  Union  has  crossed  the  border  of 
Afghanistan. 

If  the  Vietnam  war  taught  us  anything, 
It  is  precisely  that  when  we  do  not  debate 
our  foreign  policy,  we  may  drift  into  deeper 
trouble.  If  a  F*resldent's  policy  is  right,  de- 
bate will  strengthen  the  national  consensus. 
If  it  is  wrong,  debate  may  save  the  country 
from  catastrophe. 

So  I  make  no  apology  for  raising  questions 
about  the  Carter  Doctrine.  The  exercise  of 
dissent  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  Whether 
we  are  citizens  or  candidates,  we  have  not 
only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  deal 
with  Issues  that  may  shape — or  shatter — our 
future. 

All  of  us  condemn  the  brutal  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  This  wanton  act  of 
aggression  has  aroused  the  conscience  of 
America — and  of  all  the  world.  It  must  be 
met  with  an  appropriate  response  by  the 
United  States  and  all  our  allies. 

But  Is  this  really  the  gravest  threat  to 
peace  since  World  War  II?  Is  it  a  graver 
threat  than  the  Berlin  Blockade,  the  Korean 
War,  the  Soviet  march  into  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  or  Vietnam?  Exaggeration  and 
hyperbole  are  the  enemies  of  sensible  foreign 
policy. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  have  dominated  Af- 
ghanistan not  for  four  weeks,  but  for  22 
months.  Tears  ago,  Afghanistan  passed  under 
Soviet  Infiuence.  It  passed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  not  in  1980.  but  in  1978.  with 
hardly  a  word  of  regret  from  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. When  two  Marxist  regimes  in 
Kabul  failed  to  put  down  Afghan  resistance, 
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the  Russians  decided  to  InstaU  a  third  re- 
gime and  to  put  down  the  insurgency  them- 
selves. Afghanistan,  as  they  saw  it,  was  slip- 
ping away. 

President  Carter  confessed  that  he  was 
"surprised"  by  their  action.  For  many 
months,  the  Administration  had  ignored  the 
warnmg  signals.  The  American  Ambassador 
to  Afghanistan  was  killed  in  Kabul  last  Feb- 
ruary while  Soviet  military  advisers  looked 
on.  We  were  aware  well  in  advance  that  the 
Russians  were  massing  their  forces.  But 
the  Administration  said  virtually  nothing 
until  after  the  invasion,  when  they  drew  a 
line  In  the  dust  that  was  already  rising  from 
the  tread  of  Soviet  tanks. 

The  Carter  Doctrine  offers  defense  con- 
tractors a  bright  future  of  expansion  and 
profit.  But  the  middle  class,  the  blue-collar 
workers,  minorities,  and  every  victim,  of 
discrimination  by  race  or  sex  or  age — they 
all  face  the  bleak  prospect  of  higher  taxes, 
higher  interest  rates  and  higher  Inflation. 
The  young  will  pay  a  further  cost  in  regis- 
tering for  the  draft.  And,  as  the  President's 
budget  makes  clear,  programs  of  social  bene- 
fit and  justice  will  once  again  be  p>oetponed. 
If  the  principle  of  sacrifice  is  to  prevail,  let 
it  apply  as  well  to  the  oil  companies  and  all 
the  other  elements  of  the  military — indus- 
trial complex. 

Last  week,  we  heard  a  State  of  the  Union 
message  that  left  behind  the  problems  this 
President  was  elected  to  resolve.  The  Admin- 
istration, but  not  the  nation,  has  turned 
away  from  those  problems  and  from  the 
people  who  live  with  them  every  day — ^people 
out  of  work  or  about  to  lose  their  jobs,  fami- 
lies who  cannot  buy  a  home,  parents  who 
cannot  send  sons  and  daughters  to  coUege, 
the  sick  who  cannot  pay  their  bills  for  health 
and  the  elderly  who  must  now  choose 
between  heat  in  their  apartments  and  food 
on  their  tables. 

When  the  unity  of  our  present  fear  fades, 
when  the  crowds  stop  cheering  and  the  bands 
stop  playing,  someone  has  to  speak  for  all 
the  Americans  who  were  Ignored  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  address. 

It  is  their  Union  too — and  the  state  of 
their  lives  deserves  to  be  addressed. 

If  my  candidacy  means  anything,  it  means 
a  commitment  to  stand  and  spetik  for  them. 
So  let  me  tell  you  what  we  did  not  hear 
from  the  President  last  week:  Inflation  will 
continue.  Unemployment  will  go  up.  Energy 
prices  will  rise  to  even  higher  levels.  The 
cost  of  home  heating  oil  has  soared  to  95 
cents  a  gallon;  and  now  we  discover  that 
Exxon  has  registered  the  flrst  four  billion 
dollar  profit  in  the  entire  history  of  indus- 
trial corporations. 

And  these  domestic  concerns  are  not 
merely  matters  of  social  justice;  they  are 
also  at  the  center  of  our  foreign  crisis.  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  demonstrate  a  fundamental 
truth  of  the  American  condition.  We  are 
perilously  dependent  on  OPEC  oU. 

A  house  weakened  in  its  own  foundation 
cannot  stand.  Unless  we  put  our  energy 
house  in  order,  our  strength  and  credibility 
will  continue  to  fall;  the  world  will  grow 
steadily  more  dangerous  for  our  country  and 
our  Interests. 

The  Carter  Administration  hsa  accepted 
our  petroleum  paralysis.  They  talk  of  sacri- 
fice— but  It  is  an  unequal  sacrifice  founded 
on  unfair  prices  that  bring  hardship  to  o\ir 
people.  The  President's  decision  to  decon- 
trol the  price  of  oil  will  ooet  the  average 
family  a  thousand  dollars  each  year  through- 
out the  decade  of  the  1980'8.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
In  1972,  whose  campaign  was  assailed  because 
he  proposed  assistance  of  a  thousand  dollars 
»  year  for  every  person  in  poverty.  How 
then  are  we  to  regard  a  Democratic  President 
in  1980.  who  wants  to  do  the  opposite,  who 
wants  to  take  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  from 
every  family  and  tranafer  it  to  the  oil 
conglomerates? 


We  must  cure  our  addiction  to  foreign 
oil. 

Not  only  does  the  administration  claim 
we  face  the  gravest  crisis  since  World  War 
II,  they  also  claim  they  are  mnirtng  hard 
decisions  to  meet  that  crisis.  Long  before 
Afghanistfui,  they  proposed  a  stand-by  gas- 
oline rationing  plan — and  that  ell  they  pro- 
pose today.  The  time  for  a  stand-by  plan  Is 
over.  The  time  for  a  stand-up  plan  is  now. 

We  must  adopt  a  system  of  gasoline 
rationing  without  delay — not  rationing  by 
price,  as  the  Administration  has  decreed, 
but  rationing  by  si4>ply  in  a  way  that 
demands  a  fair  sacrifice  from  all  Americans. 

I  am  certain  that  Americans  In  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  for  energy  security.  Presi- 
dent Carter  may  take  us  to  the  edge  of 
war  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  But  be  wUl  not 
ask  us  to  end  our  dependence  on  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  am  sure  that  every  Amer- 
ican would  prefer  to  sacrifice  a  little  gasoline 
rather  than  shedding  American  blood  to 
defend  OPEC  pipelines  in  the  Middle  East. 

America  should  be  not  only  a  powerful 
military  force,  but  a  continuing  force  for 
arms  control.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  stand 
for  human  rights,  including  the  most  basic 
of  all  human  rights — the  right  to  survive 
and  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  the  fear  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Nor  does  a  regional  crisis  justifiy  a  refiex 
decision  to  spend  many  billions  more  on  de- 
fense systems  that  have  no  relevance.  Af- 
ghanistan highlights  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving our  conventional  forces  and  Increas- 
ing our  military  readiness,  but  It  Is  hardly  an 
excuse  for  haste  on  nuclear  weapons  like  the 
M-X  missile.  Needless  weapons  drain  the  re- 
sources to  pay  for  needed  ones. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  realize  that  symbols 
are  no  substitute  for  strength.  And  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  message  President  Carter 
offered  a  new  symbol.  He  requested  funds  for 
computer  runs  to  register  young  Americans 
for  the  draft.  He  said  this  step  could  "meet 
future  mobilization  needs  rapidly,  if  they 
arise."  But  draftees,  who  take  six  months  to 
train,  would  be  a  very  slow  deplojrment  force. 
Registration  now  would  save  only  13  days  in 
the  event  of  mobilization.  If  registration  and 
the  draft  were  essential  in  a  real  emergency, 
there  would  be  no  dissent  from  me  or  most 
Americans.  But  I  oppose  registration  when  it 
only  means  reams  of  comouter  print-outs 
that  would  be  a  paper  curtain  against  Soviet 
troops.  If  the  President  wants  a  peacetime 
draft,  he  should  say  so.  But  I  oppose  the 
peacetime  draft — and  I  also  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  registration — which  is  the 
first  step  in  that  direction.  We  should  not 
have  taken  this  step  across  the  threshold  of 
Cold  War  n.  We  should  not  be  moving  toward 
the  brink  of  sending  another  generation  of 
the  young  to  die  for  the  failures  of  the  old 
in  foreign  policy. 

Exaggerated  dangers  and  emptv  svmbols 
will  not  resolve  a  foreign  crisis.  It  is  less  than 
a  year  since  the  Vienna  Summit,  when  Presi- 
dent Carter  kissed  President  Brehznev  on  the 
cheek.  We  cannot  afford  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  realism,  we  must  deal 
with  the  crisis  in  Iran.  It  Is  now  86  days  since 
our  diplomats  and  our  emibassy  were  seized. 
We  cannot  afford  a  policy  that  seems  headed 
for  a  situation  of  permanent  ho8ta<'es.  The 
time  has  come  to  speak  the  truth  asrain :  This 
is  a  crisis  that  never  should  have  happened. 
In  the  clearest  terms,  the  Administration  was 
warned  that  the  admission  of  the  Shah  would 
provoke  retaliation  in  Tehran.  President  Car- 
ter considered  those  warnings  and  rejected 
them  in  secret.  He  accented  the  dubious 
medical  judgment  of  one  doctor  that  the 
Shah  could  be  treated  onlv  in  the  United 
States.  Had  he  made  different  decisions,  the 
Shah  wotild  doubtless  still  be  In  Mexico,  and 
our  dlDlomats  would  still  be  going  about 
their  biiBlness  in  Tehran. 


The  Administration  continues  to  call  for 
economic  sanctions.  I  oppooe  them.  They  will 
only  propel  Iran  toward  the  Soviet  orbit. 
They  will  do  nothing  to  free  the  hostages. 
Elghty-sU  days  Is  enough.  It  is  time  to  bring 
the  hostages  home.  The  AdnUnlstratloa 
should  now  support  a  United  Nations  com- 
mission to  investigate  Iranian  grievance*, 
similar  to  eariler  commissions  on  other  coun- 
tries. The  commission  on  Iran  should  be  es- 
tablished immediately,  but  it  should  begin 
its  work  only  after  every  American  hostage 
has  come  back  safely  to  our  shores.  Let  oo 
one  doubt  that  America  will  never  yield  to 
blackmail,  and  that  harm  to  even  a  single 
hostage  will  bring  swift  retaliation.  But  let 
no  one  doubt  that  America  Is  ready  for  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  to  this  Impasse. 

The  1980  election  should  not  be  a  plebiscite 
on  the  AyatoUah  or  Afghanistan.  The  real 
question  is  whether  America  can  risk  four 
more  years  of  uncertain  policy  and  certain 
crisis — of  an  Administration  that  tells  us  to 
rally  around  their  failures — of  an  Incon- 
sistent non-poUcy  that  may  confront  us  with 
a  stark  choice  between  retreat  and  war.  These 
issues  must  be  debated  in  this  campaign. 

The  silence  that  has  descended  across  for- 
eign policy  has  also  stifled  the  debate  on 
other  essential  Issues.  The  political  process 
has  been  held  hostage  here  at  home  as  surely 
as  our  diplomats  abroad.  Before  we  permit 
Brehznev  emd  Khomeini  to  pick  our  Presi- 
dent, we  should  pause  to  ask  who  will  pay 
the  price. 

Afghanistan  is  7,000  miles  away.  Only  90 
miles  from  our  shores  Moscow  had  already 
seen  a  Carter  Une  that  did  not  bold.  Last 
fall,  the  President  said  Soviet  combat  troops 
in  Cuba  were  unacceptable.  But  soon  he 
changed  bis  mind.  He  charged  up  the  hill — 
and  then  charged  back  down. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  warned:  "Dont 
bluster,  don't  flourish  your  revolver,  and 
never  draw  unless  you  Intend  to  shoot." 

The  false  draw  in  Cuba  may  have  Invited 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

This  is  a  real  crisis,  but  It  is  also  part  of 
the  recurrent  condition  that  has  periodically 
disturbed  the  peace  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
It  must  be  countered.  But  it  must  not  be- 
come so  consuming  that  we  lose  sight  of 
more  vital  interests.  For  example,  this  na- 
tion has  an  Important  stake  In  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Yugoslavia.  If  President  Tito 
were  to  die  while  we  were  preoccupied  In 
the  Persian  Oulf,  the  Soviets  could  be 
tempted  to  launch  an  attack  on  Yugo- 
slavia— a  country  that  President  Carter  as  a 
candidate  declared  he  would  not  defend. 

A  measured  response  to  the  potential 
threat  in  the  Persian  Oulf  must  reflect  cer- 
tain principles  that  will  prove  less  hazardous 
and  more  effective  than  a  unilateral  and  \in- 
llmlted  American  commitment. 

First,  this  is  not  just  our  problem.  It  la  a 
greater  problem  for  nations  that  have  a 
greater  dependence  on  Middle  E^ast  oil.  We 
must  seek  their  views  and  act  In  concert. 
We  cannot  Impose  policies  on  NATO  and 
Japan;  but  together,  we  can  set  a  common 
policy.  This  is  even  truer  of  the  Islamic 
states,  the  countries  that  could  be  most 
mensMied  by  Soviet  adventurism.  It  is  im- 
practical to  rely  on  a  doctrine  that  reqiilree 
us  to  stand  astride  the  Persian  Qvll  solely 
on  our  own. 

Second,  we  must  not  discount  condem- 
nation of  Soviet  aggression  by  the  inter- 
national community.  This  is  Important,  but 
not  because  the  Russians  are  moved  by 
world  opinion.  They  are  not.  It  is  Important 
because  the  Soviet  Union  now  finds  Itself 
estranged  from  the  Third  World^-a  result 
that  will  gravely  handicap  the  Russians  In 
lands  they  have  previously  regarded  as  their 
private  himting  ground.  This  reaction  runs 
deep  in  the  Moslem  world,  where  Arab  na- 
tionalism and  Moslem  religious  feeling  oui 
become  a  powerful  force  against  BufUt 
ambition. 
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Third,  American  naval  and  air  forces 
BhotUd  be  strengthened  in  the  area.  We 
must  recognize,  however,  that  such  forces 
alone  cannot  secure  control  of  a  great  land 
mass.  But  an  enlarged  presence.  Including 
carefvilly  selected  mllltt^  facilities,  could 
have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  calculations 
of  the  KremUn.  And  with  our  allies,  we 
shoiild  Increase  military  aid  to  nations  that 
may  have  to  face  the  Soviet  threat. 

Fourth,  the  greater  threat  to  these  nations 
Is  often  internal  decay  and  subversion,  not 
external  aggression.  Military  aid  is  not 
enough.  We  must  also  provide  economic 
assistance  and  political  support.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  its  neighbors  must  be  strength- 
ened against  subversion  from  the  PLO  and 
other  Soviet  surrogates.  And  we  must  help 
Pakistan  help  the  million  refugees  who  are 
pouring  across  the  border  from  Afghanistan. 

Fifth,  mutual  assistance  must  be  mutual. 
In  return  for  strengthening  their  defense, 
the  oil  producing  states  should  assure  a 
more  certain  oil  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  should  negotiate  an  arrangement  that 
enhances  both  their  national  security  and 
the  energy  security  of  NATO,  Japan,  and  the 
Third  World. 

Sixth,  we  must  not  over-react  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  ways  that  undermine  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  That  democracy  is  our  most 
stable  and  dependable  ally  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  mvist  not  barter  the  freedom  and 
future  of  Israel  for  a  barrel  of  oil — or  in  a 
foolish  effort  to  align  the  Moslem  world  with 
us,  whatever  the  cost.  Indeed,  Egypt  and 
Israel  together  already  constitute  a  bulwark 
against  Soviet  expansion — and  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  wider  alliance  we  must  seek. 

Even  as  we  take  these  steps,  even  as  we 
express  our  abhorrence  of  the  aggression  in 
Afghanistan,  let  us  not  foreclose  every  open- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  the  first 
abuse  of  Soviet  power,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last.  And  it  must  not  become  the  end  of  the 
world.  Ten  months  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis — a  far  greater  threat  to  American 
security  than  Afghanistan — the  United 
States  Senate  ratified  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  task 
of  statesmanship  is  to  convince  the  Rus- 
sians that  there  is  reason  for  fear,  but  also 
reason  for  hope,  in  their  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Just  as  energy  insecurity  weakens  our  na- 
tional security,  so  Inflation  weakens  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  Our  goods  have  been  priced 
out  of  the  international  marketplace.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  has  plummeted. 

The  nimibers  have  nearly  lost  their  capac- 
ity to  shock.  Twelve  straight  months  of  infla- 
Uon  over  10  percent.  Wild  gyrations  In  the 
price  of  gold.  Interest  rates  at  15  percent. 
Unemployment  at  6  percent.  And  now  reces- 
sion is  just  around  the  corner. 

The  fact  is,  America  did  not  elect  Gerald 
Ford  in  1976.  But  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration, we  have  had  three  more  years  of 
Republican  Inflation,  three  more  years  of 
Republican  Interest  rates,  and  three  more 
years  of  Republican  economics. 

As  a  candidate.  President  Carter  taunted 
President  Ford  in  1976  because  the  misery 
Index— the  svun  of  the  inflation  rate  and  the 
unemployment  rate— had  reached  a  level  of 
13  percent.  Today  that  index  stands  at  19 
percent. 

These  statistics  are  familiar.  But  one  new 
fact  sums  up  all  the  current  chaos  in  our 
economy.  The  President  who  promised  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  a  candidate  four  years  ago 
now  proposes  a  budget  with  a  deficit  of  $16 
billion  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  do  a  little 
arithmetic,  if  you  take  this  new  deficit  and 
add  it  to  other  Carter  deficits  of  the  past 
three  vears,  you  will  discover  an  extraordi- 
nary thing— the  total  federal  deficit  during 
the  Carter  Administration  will  go  down  in 
the  economic  record  book  as  the  largest  defi- 
AmStoa  ^  P'""»»<'entlal  term  to  the  history  of 


During  this  campaign,  I  have  called  for 
long-term  steps  to  combat  the  fundamental 
causes  of  inflation — to  foster  more  competi- 
tion, more  Investment,  and  more  productiv- 
ity in  our  Industry,  and  more  emphasis  on 
our  foreign  trade.  They  are  obvious  meas- 
ures— measures  that  must  be  adopted  now  If 
we  are  to  succeed  In  righting  our  capsized 
economy. 

Potentially  one  of  the  most  important 
short  term  we«4>ons  against  inflation  is  vol- 
untary restramt.  But  F*resldent  Carter  has 
hardly  touched  that  weapon.  He  waited  21 
months  to  set  guidelines  on  wages  and  prices. 
And  inflation  is  actually  worse  since  his 
guidelines  were  put  in  place  than  it  was 
before.  The  Administration's  antl-lnflatlon 
policy  has  the  same  credibility  with  major 
corporations  that  the  Administration's  for- 
eign policy  has  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  frank  admission 
that  under  this  President,  the  voluntary 
guidelines  have  run  their  course  and  failed. 

Inflation  Is  out  of  control.  There  is  only 
one  recourse:  the  President  should  impose 
an  Immediate  six  month  freeze  on  inflation — 
followed  by  mandatory  controls  as  long  as 
necessary,  across  the  board — not  only  on 
prices  and  wages,  but  also  on  profits,  divi- 
dends. Interest  rates,  and  rent. 

The  only  way  to  stop  Infiatlon  is  to  stop  it 
in  its  tracks.  Only  then  can  we  break  the 
psychology  of  infiatlon  that  runs  through 
every  aspect  of  our  economy  and  erodes  our 
power  In  the  world. 

Today,  I  reaffirm  my  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  Intend  to 
stay  the  course.  I  believe  we  must  not  permit 
the  dream  of  social  progress  to  be  shattered 
by  those  whose  promises  have  failed.  We  can- 
not permit  the  Democratic  Party  to  remain 
captive  to  those  who  have  been  so  confused 
about  Its  Ideals. 

I  am  committed  to  this  campaign  because 
I  am  committed  to  those  ideals. 

I  am  committed  to  an  America  where  the 
many  who  are  handicapped,  the  minority 
who  are  not  white  and  the  majority  who  are 
women  will  not  suffer  from  Injustice,  where 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  be  ratified, 
and  where  equal  pay  and  opportunity  will 
become  a  reality  rather  than  a  worn  and 
fading  hope.  I  want  to  be  the  President  who 
finally  achieves  full  civil  rights — and  who 
passes  an  economic  bill  of  rights  for  women. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
average-income  workers  will  not  pay  more 
taxes  than  many  millionaires,  and  where  a 
few  corporations  will  not  stifle  competition 
in  our  economy.  I  want  to  be  the  President 
who  at  least  closes  tax  loopholes  and  tames 
monopoly,  so  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
win  be  free  in  fact. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
the  state  of  a  person's  health  will  not  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  a  person's 
wealth.  I  want  to  be  the  President  who  brings 
national  health  insurance  to  safeguard  every 
family  from  the  fear  of  bankruptcy  due  to 
Illness. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
the  cities  that  are  the  center  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  farms  that  are  the  source  of 
our  food  will  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 
I  want  to  be  the  President  who  halts  the  loss 
of  rural  land  to  giant  conglomerates  and  who 
declines  to  accept  urban  slums,  unequal 
schools,  and  an  unemployment  rate  in  the 
inner  city  that  approaches  50  percent. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  that 
will  safeguard  the  land  and  the  air  for  future 
generations.  I  want  to  be  the  President  who 
stops  the  seeding  of  the  earth  with  radio- 
active wastes  from  nuclear  plants — and  who 
refuses  to  rely  on  a  nuclear  future  that  may 
hazard  the  future  Itself. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  that 
Is  powerful  enough  to  deter  war  and  to  do 
the  work  of  peace.  I  want  to  be  a  President 
who  does  not  rush  to  a  helter  skelter  mili- 
tarism or  a  heedless  Isolationism,  who  im- 
proves our  military  without  gilding  our  weap- 


ons, who  lifts  at  least  a  little  the  nuclear 
night  that  hangs  over  the  world  and  who 
makes  the  world  ItseU  a  little  safer  for  both 
diversity  and  democracy. 

And  for  all  these  commitments,  I  have  only 
Just  begun  to  fight. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  are  not 
selfish  or  hopeless — and  that  the  government 
is  not  helpless  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  as  a  people  are 
ready  to  sacrifice — to  give  something  back  to 
our  country  In  return  for  all  it  has  given 
to  us. 

It  is  easy  to  preach  sacrifice,  while  practic- 
ing the  politics  of  symbols.  It  Is  easy  to  bend 
to  the  prevailing  political  breezes.  All  poli- 
ticians are  tempted  to  this  at  times. 

But  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  sometimes  a  party 
must  sail  against  the  wind.  Now  is  such  a 
time.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  full,  fair  wind  or 
we  will  risk  losing  the  voyage  that  is  America. 
A  New  England  poet  once  wrote :  "Should  the 
storm  come,  we  shall  keep  the  rudder  true" 

Whatever  comes  )n  the  voting  of  this  year, 
or  in  the  voyage  of  America  through  all  the 
years  ahead,  let  us  resolve  to  keep  the  rudder 
true. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  there  and  frankly 
I  found  it  to  be  a  speech  that  I  think 
articulated  the  reason  why  I  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  support  the  candidacy 
of  Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  just  high- 
light some  of  the  issues  raised  in  that 
speech : 

If  the  Vietnam  War  taught  us  anything. 
It  Is  precisely  that  when  we  do  not  debate 
our  foreign  policy,  we  may  drift  Into  deeper 
trouble.  If  a  President's  policy  Is  right,  de- 
bate will  strengthen  the  national  consensus. 
If  It  is  wrong,  debate  may  save  the  country 
from  catastrophe. 

One  need  not  be  committed  to  either 
candidate  or  to  a  particular  party  to 
understand  the  soundness  of  that  state- 
ment. 

On  the  issue  of  energy  he  said. 

And  these  domestic  concerns  are  not 
merely  matters  of  social  justice:  they  are 
also  at  the  center  of  our  foreign  crisis.  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  demonstrate  a  fundamental 
truth  of  the  American  condition.  We  are 
perilously  dependent  on  OPEC  oil. 

A  house  weakened  In  its  own  foundation 
cannot  stand  unless  we  put  our  energy  house 
In  order,  our  strength  and  credibility  will 
continue  to  fall;  the  world  will  grow  steadily 
more  dangerous  for  our  country  and  our 
Interests. 

We  must  ciire  our  addiction  to  foreign  oil. 

One  could  only  reflect  on  how  true 
that  rings,  given  the  time  spent  in  this 
body  in  trying  to  develop  a  national 
energy  policy. 

The  third  area  that  I  highlight  is  In 
reference  to  third  world  countries  and 
the  need  for  comprehensive,  viable  for- 
eign policy: 

Fourth,  the  greater  threat  to  these  na- 
tions Is  often  Internal  decay  and  subversion, 
not  external  aggression.  Military  aid  is  not 
enough.  We  must  also  provide  economic 
assistance  and  political  support. 

Certainly  if  one  were  to  look  at  the 
statement  that  I  made  since  I  came  back 
from  southern  Africa,  that  is  really,  I 
think  a  kind  of  slgnoost  as  to  where  we 
should  be  going  and  does  point  out  the 
basic  lack  of  a  foreign  policy  by  the 
administration. 

It  is  mv  hone  that  these  kinds  of  state- 
ments will  nudge  the  President  and  his 
administration  in  a  direction  that  I  could 
suDDort,  and  I  wish  to  commend  Senator 
Kennedy  for  raising  these  issues  and  I 
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think  most  fundamentally  providing  the 
clear  rationale  for  his  candidacy. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  today  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "The  Anti-Kennedy  Bias 
in  TV  News  Reporting,"  by  Tom  Shales. 

I  pride  myself  on  being  reasonably 
Immune  from  criticism  in  the  press, 
having  endured  a  lot  of  it  as  a  Congress- 
man from  my  particular  hometown 
newspaper.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
you  are  talking  not  about  a  Congress- 
man or  a  Senator  but  about  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  reporters  have  a  certain 
obligation.  There  is  nothing  really  to 
prevent  people  in  the  media  from  irre- 
sponsibility except  their  own  sense  of 
professionalism,  and  I  have  had  experi- 
ence in  my  life  where  that  sense  of  pro- 
fessionalism was  simply  not  adequate 
and  I  guess  you  just  learn  to  live  with  it. 

But  what  happens  to  a  Congressman 
or  a  Senator  in  some  respect  is  really  not 
all  that  crucial,  but  when  you  are  talking 
about  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  I 
would  have  hoped  that  the  media  in  this 
country  would  have  treated  the  candi- 
dacy with  the  kind  of  respect  and  pro- 
fessionalism that  they  demand  indeed  of 
people  in  public  life. 

The  article  by  Tom  Shales  in  today's 
paper,  which  I  think  has  been  met  with 
some  agreement  with  the  people  from 
the  media  that  I  have  spoken  to,  points 
out  the  kind  of  shocked  quality  of  var- 
ious members  of  especially  the  television 
media,  and  I  hope  that  beyond  the  issue 
of  Senator  Kennedy  the  media  would 
understand  the  enormous  impact  it  has 
on  the  U.S.  electoral  process  and  they 
should  understand  that,  in  fact,  they 
are  Americans  as  well. 

An  interesting  contrast  to  the  news 
reporting  indicated  by  this  article  is  the 
rather,  in  my  opinion,  courageous  stand 
taken  by  the  media  on  the  six  Americans 
who  were  hiding  in  Tehran. 

So  we  have  interesting  contrasts,  one 
reflecting  the  best  of  American  jour- 
nalism in  what  must  have  been  a  very 
difficult  decision  and  one  that  represents 
the  worst  of  American  journalism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  quite 
obvious  which  approach  is  not  only 
better  for  the  media  but  better  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Anti-Kxnnedt   Bias   in  TV   News 

Reporting 

(By  Tom  Shales) 

It's  hard  enough  running  against  an  In- 
cumbent for  the  presidential  nomination. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  has  also 
had  to  run  against  all  three  television  net- 
works. It  would  take  a  combination  of  FDR 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  same  ticket  to 
defeat  that  kind  of  coalition. 

For  the  past  three  months  the  network 
nows  departments  have  had  a  field  day  play- 
ing Get  Teddy.  They  have  turned  the  election 
process  into  the  Wide  World  of  Politics  and 
portrayed  Kennedy  as  the  creamed  skier 
feasting  on  the  agony  of  defeat.  They  supply 
the  viewing  electorate  only  with  a  daUy  fix 
on  winners  and  losers,  and  they  have  all  but 
declared  Teddy  the  loser. 


The  latest  sneak  attack  was  committed  by 
the  exhlbitionistically  scrappy  Phil  Jones, 
who  covers  the  candidate  for  CBS  News.  On 
Monday  night's  Evening  News,  Jones  de- 
scribed Kennedy's  appearance  at  Georgetown 
University  and  cracked,  "and  with  that. 
Kennedy  looked  Into  the  TelePrompTer  and 
read  a  speech."  CBS  even  Included  a  shot  of 
the  TelePrompTer.  THIS  is  news? 

President  Carter  planned  to  use  a  Tele- 
PrompTer, too,  for  his  State  of  the  Union 
address:  one  was  installed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  him.  But  he  changed 
his  mind  and  relied  on  a  typed  text.  No  one 
at  CBS,  however,  said,  "and  with  that,  Presi- 
dent Carter  looked  down  at  his  script  and 
read  a  speech." 

Even  some  network  newsmen  acknowl- 
edged— "privately,"  the  way  wee  small  voices 
at  the  White  House  are  always  being  quoted 
on  network  newscasts  these  days — that  the 
anti-Kennedy  bias  is  phenomenal.  We  turn 
on  the  nightly  news  to  find  out  how  badly 
Teddy  Is  doing  today. 

"It's  the  new  sociology  of  news,"  says  one 
of  the  most  respected  TV  newsmen  in  the 
business.  "They  forced  Teddy  to  declare  for 
the  nomination,  and  then  the  minute  he 
declared,  they  started  saying,  "What  good  is 
he?'" 

Says  another  longtime  newsman  at  an- 
other network:  "I  don't  think  it's  all  tele- 
vision's fault,  but  television  probably  thinks 
less  than  newspapers — good  newspapers —  do. 

"And  all  the  whUe  TV  has  been  beating  up 
on  Kennedy,  there's  been  almost  benign  ne- 
glect of  Carter.  Here  you  have  a  guy  who  is 
really  a  disaster,  but  the  networks  have 
gone  right  along  with  his  Rose  Garden 
strategy.  There  is  absolutely  no  Innovation 
in  their  coverage." 

The  symbolism  that  goes  with  presidential 
regalia  is  passed  along  to  viewers  by  televi- 
sion, and  rarely  given  a  critical  glance  by  TV 
newsmen.  But  the  symbolism  that  goes  with 
a  Kennedy  candidacy  Is  subjected  to  re- 
peated smart-alecky  scrutiny,  partly  because 
the  Kennedy  mystique  has  such  historical 
resonance. 

When  Roger  Mudd  decided  to  prove  his 
manhood  on  the  air  with  the  landmark 
Teddy  Kennedy  profile  which  CBS  televised 
on  Nov.  4,  it  looked  as  though  Mudd  might 
be  openmg  the  door  to  new,  tougher,  more 
rigorous  political  reporting  on  television.  It's 
been  tougher  and  more  rigorous  aU  right — 
but  only  on  Kennedy. 

Jones  followed  up  on  Nov.  17  with  a  CBS 
Evening  News  report  to  which  he  deemed  it 
terribly  newsworthy  that  Kennedy  had  mis- 
Identlfled  a  raUroad,  that  he  was  "using  his 
family"  to  get  votes — surely  an  unheard-of 
ploy  in  American  politics — and  that  he  stam- 
mered to  response  to  a  question  on  racial 
Issues. 

"He  often  appears  to  be  a  man  without  a 
plan,"  said  Jones. 

More  recently,  Kennedy  was  subjected  to 
further  unprofessional  indignities  on  the 
ABC  News  program  "Issues  and  Answers." 
In  the  last  minute  of  the  show,  reporter  Bob 
Clark  suddenly  said,  almost  Jokingly,  "Sen- 
ator, if  I  may  interrupt,  people  are  going  to 
think  we  are  dereUct  If  we  don't  get  one 
Chappaqulddick  question  into  this  show." 

Kennedy  had  less  than  40  seconds  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  Clark  asked.  He  tried 
to  bring  up  what  he  thought  were  the  actual 
"moral  issues"  of  the  campaign  but  was  cut 
off  In  mid-sentence  when  time  ran  out. 

"We  felt  very  bad  about  It,"  said  Peggy 
Whedon,  producer  of  the  program,  later.  "It 
was  miscalculation,  purely.  The  clock  did  it 
to  us."  Sen.  Kennedy  was  "a  little  testy" 
about  the  tocldent,  she  saltl,  and  "his  people 
were  angry"  as  they  left  the  studio.  And  with 
good  reason. 

Meanwhile,  on  NBCs  "Meet  the  Press," 
President  Carter  held  forth  with  his  big 
born-agato  grin  as  reporters  pelted  him  with 


questions  that,  but  for  a  few  exceptions,  bad 
the  stingtog  power  of  rose  petals. 

Television  loves  to  give  its  audiences  good 
news.  It  loves  to  give  them  winners.  It  loves 
to  give  them  black-and-white  comic  strip 
versions  of  complex  events.  So  the  hair-spray 
crowd  has  put  on  the  kid  gloves  for  Carter, 
who  is  given  great  credit  for  withstandtog 
aU  the  crises  he  helped  bring  about,  and 
saved  aU  the  knockout  punches  for  Kennedy. 

"It's  really  been  savage  against  Kennedy." 
says  one  veteran  political  observer  active  to 
broadcasting.  "I've  been  shocked  by  it,  ab- 
solutely astounded  by  the  coverage.  And  the 
double-standard  is  tocredlble.  Carter  is  fuU 
of  'steely  resolve'  but  Kennedy  is  'hustling 
votes.'  •' 

Why  is  this  happening? 

"I  think  partly  because  there's  been  so 
much  garbage  about  how  the  press  loves  the 
Kennedys  in  recent  years,  that  the  reporters 
feel  they  all  have  to  establish  their  neutral 
credentials  by  knocking  him  around.  They're 
leaning  way  over  backwards,  that's  for  sure. 
They're  preparing  audition  tapes  so  that  no- 
body will  look  back  someday  and  say,  'Oh, 
Phil  Jones — that  Kennedy  whore.'  " 

Former  presidential  adviser  Bill  Moyers, 
who  couldn't  stomach  the  network  news  cir- 
cus and  this  week  begins  a  new  season  on 
public  television,  feels  the  problem  Involves 
more  than  Just  the  hostility  some  corre- 
spondents feel   toward  Kennedy. 

"Television  Is  unfair  to  politicians  gener- 
ally, just  as  it  is  unfair  to  thinking  people," 
Moyers  says  frc«n  New  York.  "Politicians  deal 
In  a  world  of  complexity,  and  television  deals 
In  a  world  of  simplicity.  Television  insists 
they  play  by  the  rules  of  television  and  not 
by  the  rules  of  politics. 

"The  rules  of  politics  are  negotiation, 
weaving,  subtlety,  nuance,  trading,  advanc- 
ing, retreating,  and  so  on;  these  are  the 
things  with  which  you  sustain  a  political 
process.  But  television  doesn't  like  nuance. 
And  television  doesn't  like  subtlety." 

TV  news  melodramatizes  events  to  make 
them  good  shows  cast  with  cartoon  person- 
alities, and  this  streamlined  version  of  what 
Is  happening  in  the  world  becomes  the  TV 
reality  millions  see  on  their  screens.  Principal 
offenders  like  Jones  may  stand  out  for  their 
shamelessness.  but  the  three  network  nevre 
departments  are  pretty  much  hewing  to  the 
same  party  line  on  Kennedy. 

"A  kind  of  group  radar  does  take  over," 
says  Moyers.  "One  guy  sees  a  blip  and  seizes 
on  it,  then  another  guy  seizes  on  that,  and 
so  on.  Teddy  Kennedy  hasn't  been  judged  on 
whether  he's  been  a  good  senator,  on  his 
grasp  of  the  issues,  on  his  views  on  Afghani- 
stan, Iran,  or  anything  else.  Instead.  It's  been 
television  deciding  whether  he's  a  good  cam- 
paigner or  not. 

"At  the  same  time,  it's  all  biased  in  favor 
of  Jimmy  Carter.  Inflation  Is  not  only  as  bad 
as  It  was,  it's  worse  than  ever.  Americans  are 
still  being  held  hostage  In  Iran.  And  Russian 
troops  are  stlU  in  Afghanistan.  But  Jimmy 
Carter  Is  high  to  the  polls  because  he  Is  able 
to  communicate,  through  television,  the 
symbols  of  leadership  even  when  he  Is  not  In 
fact  leading." 

Broadcasters  are  continually  demanding 
repeal  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  that  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  them  in  Itoe  on  matters  of 
public  Import.  ITiey  say  they  don't  need  a 
Fairness  Doctrine.  They  say  It  inhibits  them. 
They  say  we  should  tnist  them  to  be  fair. 

Like  hell  we  should  trust  them  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LACK  OP  ACCOUNTING  AND  COST     tion  costs.  It  includes  charges  for  the  fuU 
CONTROLS  cost   of   Defense    Department   services, 

such  as  DOD  quality  control  inspections. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  RESPONSE  TO 
THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF  AF- 
GHANISTAN 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  tonight, 
Australian  Prime  Minister  J.  Malcom 
Fraser  will  arrive  in  Washington  for  a 
brief  visit  to  discuss  the  appropriate  in- 
ternational response  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Such  a  visit  will 
be  especially  valuable,  for  Australia  has 
already  demonstrated  its  recognition 
that  the  cynical  and  ruthless  Soviet  at- 
tack on  Afghanistan  represents  a  grave 
threat  to  world  peace. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion, 
the  United  States  has  urged  many  coim- 
tries  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the 
Soviet  moves.  However,  no  urging  was 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Australia.  It 
spontaneously  took  a  number  of  ac- 
tions— some  of  which  involved  real 
sacrifices  for  it — which  demonstrated  its 
farsightedness  and  its  solidarity  with 
the  United  States. 
These  steps  included: 
Support  for  the  U.S.  grain  embargo  by 
refusing  to  meet  any  Soviet  shortfall  in 
grain  purchases. 

An  ofifer  of  greater  Australian  involve- 
ment in  patrolling  and  surveillance  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  either  independently 
or  jointly  with  the  United  States. 

Support  for  a  boycott  of  the  Olympic 
games  or  their  removal  from  Moscow. 

The  indefinite  suspension  of  arrange- 
ments and  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  fisheries  matters.  Approvals 
already  given  to  two  ventures  were  with- 
drawn, £uid  a  planned  February  visit  by 
a  Soviet  fisheries  delegation  was  can- 
celed. 

The  indefinite  suspension  of  scientific 
collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  refusal  of  Soviet  requests  for  ex- 
panded airline  cooperation. 

The  provision  of  10,000  tons  of  Aus- 
tralian wheat  to  Pakistan  to  help  Afghan 
refugees. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  faces 
a  difficult  and  trying  time  as  a  result  of 
the  Soviet  decision  to  resort  to  naked 
military  force  to  control  the  fiercely  in- 
dependent people  of  Afghanistan.  Many 
nations  are  reluctant  to  recognize  the 
threat  such  Soviet  action  poses  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  "ITie 
United  States  is  extremely  fortimate  to 
have  in  Australia  a  staunch  ally,  one 
which  Is  willing  to  face  facts  squarely  and 
to  act  upon  its  judgments  and  convic- 
tions. 

Australia,  along  with  New  Zealand,  has 
been  our  partner  in  the  tripartite  ANZUS 
security  pact  for  nearly  30  years.  It  is  also 
a  signatory  of  the  Manila  Pact  of  1954. 
During  the  past  three  decades,  the  coop- 
eration between  our  two  countries  has 
been  close,  and  the  relationship  has  been 
valuable  to  both  countries.  It  is  all  too 
easy  to  overlook  the  contributions  made 
by  such  a  loyal  ally  because  of  our  con- 
cern over  how  to  deal  with  less  responsi- 
ble nations.  Let  us  not  make  this  mistake 
with  Australia,  for  it  deserves  our  grati- 
tude and  support. 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  serious  concern — that 
is,  the  lack  of  accounting  and  cost  con- 
trols for  the  foreign  military  sales 
program. 

DSAMATIC   GBOWTH 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  the 
foreign  military  sales  program  has  grown 
dramatically.  Annual  sales  agreements 
amounted  to  $1.4  billion  in  1971.  By  1978, 
the  annual  rate  had  reached  $13.5  billion. 
During  this  8-year  period,  1971  through 
1978,  foreign  military  sales  agreements  to 
customers  worldwide  amounted  to  $71.1 
billion.  Over  the  past  6  years,  total  for- 
eign military  sales  have  amounted  to  $67 
billion.  Virtually  all  of  these  sales  have 
been  made  to  countries  with  strong  and 
sound  economies. 

COSTING    CRlrrBIA 

Mr.  President,  these  military  sales  are 
made  to  foreign  powers  on  certain  costing 
conditions  established  in  law  and  De- 
fense Department  instructions  and  di- 
rectives. 

Simply  stated,  the  law  and  DOD  direc- 
tives state  that  the  Defense  Department 
shall  charge  the  full  price  for  the  item 
sold  so  that  there  is  no  element  of  sub- 
sidy in  the  program.  The  program  should 
break  even — no  profit  and  no  loss. 

FOREIGNEBS NOT    AMESICANS SUOXTLD   PAT 

In  other  words,  the  American  taxpayer 
should  not  be  charged  in  any  way  for 
military  goods  sold  to  foreign  powers,  es- 
pecially not  now  when  we  are  attempting 
to  rebuild  our  own  defense  forces.  The 
foreign  purchasers  should  pay  the  full 
price.  This  seems  simple  enough. 

ARMS   EXPORT   CONTROL   ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  enacted 
and  the  President  signed  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976.  This  statute  re- 
quires recovery  of  all  direct  and  indirect 
costs  so  that  there  are  no  elements  of 
subsidy  in  the  program.  Foreign  govern- 
ments are  to  i>ay  the  full  amount  of  pro- 
curement contracts  entered  into  for 
them  to  assure  the  United  States  against 
any  loss. 

REPLACEMENT   COSTS 

In  the  case  of  an  item  sold  out  of  De- 
fense Department  inventory,  such  as  an 
engine  motor,  generator,  and  so  forth, 
the  foreign  government  is  to  be  charged 
the  actual  or  replacement  cost.  In  other 
words,  if  the  item  sold  from  stock  costs 
$1,000  when  it  was  manufactured  5  years 
ago.  and  will  cost  $1,500  to  manufacture 
and  replace  it  in  inventory  required  for 
American  forces,  then  the  cost  to  the  for- 
eign power  should  be  $1,500,  and  not  the 
$1,000  that  is  normally  being  charged  by 
DOD.  This  is  the  law  and  the  require- 
ment of  DOD  directives  and  instructions. 
Yet.  GAO  identified  $69  million  worth  of 
losses  to  the  American  taxpayer  due  to 
this  type  of  imdercharge  in  the  selected 
cases  it  reviewed. 

FULL   COST   RECOVEST 

Pull  cost  recovery  also  includes  recov- 
ery of  Indirect  costs  such  as  charges  for 
the  use  of  Government-owned  assets; 
nonrecurring  research  and  development 
and  production  costs;  and  admlnlstra- 


TOTAL   COST 

All  of  these  costing  criteria  are  estab- 
lished by  law  and  DOD  directives.  The 
whole  point  is  that  prices  of  items  sold  to 
foreign  powers  shall  be  at  their  total  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Government. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OITICE  INVOLVEMENT 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  OfiBce  has  published  about  40 
reports  covering  a  wide  range  of  financial 
management  problems  for  the  foreign 
military  sales  program. 

Since  1975.  the  GAO  has  issued  34  of 
those  reports. 

SOME   EXAMPLES 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  some  ex- 
amples of  Defense  Department  practices 
which  are  costing  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars — and  allowing  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  subsidy  to  foreign  powers. 

CHARGES  NOT  MADE  rOR  INVENTORY  LOSSES 

In  maintaining  inventories,  the  De- 
fense Department  incurs  normal  inven- 
tory losses  such  as  damage,  deterioration, 
pilferage,  and  disposal  of  obsolete  items. 
It  has  been  10  years  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  first  required  that  for- 
eign governments  be  charged  for  inven- 
tory losses  on  sales  of  nonstock  fund 
items,  such  as  engine  motors  or  genera- 
tors. This  directive  was  followed  up  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  in  1978.  expressly  requiring  that 
the  1969  directive  be  implemented.  Yet. 
at  the  time  that  the  GAO  was  com- 
pleting its  review  of  the  matter  in  1979. 
the  military  services  were  still  "studying 
the  matter." 

The  net  result?  Foreign  governments 
had  not  been  assessed  for  their  fair 
share  of  inventory  losses.  Their  share 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars.  The  law 
has  been  ignored.  And  no  attempt  is 
underway  to  identify  and  recover  the 
undercharges  on  foreign  military  sales — 
the  majority  of  which  go  to  countries 
with  strong  economies  which  could  well 
afford  to  pay  their  fair  share. 

EXAMPLE  OF  LACK  OF  CHARGES  FOR  USE  OF 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED   ASSETS 

Since  1970.  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  been  reporting  that  although 
Govemment-owned  assets  are  used  to 
produce  items  sold  to  other  countries, 
these  countries  have  not  been  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  assets  as  required  by 
law  and  Defense  Department  policy. 
Moreover,  now  that  the  undercharges 
have  been  identified  by  GAO  reports, 
the  Defense  Department  is  still  not  giv- 
ing attention  to  recovering  unbilled  costs 
of  using  Government  owned  assets  for 
foreign  military  sales. 

What  is  the  result?  Foreign  customers 
have  been  subsidized  by  the  American 
taxpayer  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars— $157  million  for  case  reviewed  by 
GAO  simply  for  failure  to  charge  for 
use  of  Govemment-owned  assets.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— over  a  period  of  10  years — has 
still  not  brought  its  serious  accounting 
and  financial  management  problems  to  a 
proper  resolution. 


> 


The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976 
provided  that  under  certain  conditions, 
nonrecurring  research  and  development 
costs  and  other  costs  associated  with  a 
sale  may  be  waived — that  is.  not  charged 
to  the  foreign  country — by  Defense.  Over 
the  next  15  months,  the  Department  au- 
thorized or  considered  cost  waivers  of 
about  $500  million.  Moreover,  the  Con- 
gress was  not  being  advised  of  the 
amounts  being  waived  or  the  specific 
reasons  for  granting  waivers. 

FOREIGN   GOVERNMENTS   KNOWINGLT 
UNDERCHARGED 

In  addition  to  the  unexplained  cost 
waivers,  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
has  noted  instances  which  have  re- 
sulted in  foreign  governments  being 
knowingly  undercharged,  and  thus  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  taxpayer,  by 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Congress  has  made  it  clear  that 
foreign  governments  should  not  be  sub- 
sidized through  the  foreign  military 
sales  program. 

Despite  this,  the  GAO  found,  how- 
ever, that: 

After  various  foreign  governments 
complained  about  high  prices.  Defense 
and  State  Department  officials  directed 
the  military  services  to  charge  prices 
which  did  not  include  all  costs.  On  four 
sales  cases  the  military  services  were  di- 
rected to  omit  about  $7.9  million. 

The  Army  intentionally  did  not  charge 
a  foreign  country  appreciable  costs  in- 
curred to  overhaul  equipment.  Overhaul 
costs  were  greater  than  originally  an- 
ticipated. Instead  of  charging  the  for- 
eign country  for  these  costs  as  intended 
by  law  and  required  by  Defense  pricing 
policies,  the  Army  improperly  trans- 
ferred the  costs  to  an  Army  overhaul 
project,  thereby  subsidizing  the  foreign 
country. 

These  examples  of  undercharging  are 
not  isolated  instances.  The  GAO,  in  the 
cases  they  reviewed,  identified  $8  million 
worth  of  intentional  undercharging.  An- 
other $75  million  of  intentional  under- 
charging was  identified  by  the  internal 
auditors  of  the  military  services  and  a 
Navy  study  team. 

NAVT  STUDY  TEAM 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
troubled  by  the  revelation  of  the  GAO  re- 
garding a  Navy  study  team.  That  team 
was  studying  foreign  sales  pricing  and 
identified  $10  million  in  unrecovered 
costs  on  six  sales.  This  included  $1.6  mil- 
lion for  Government-furnished  equip- 
ment. $2.4  million  for  training,  and  $4.7 
million  in  asset-use  charges.  The  study 
team  concluded  if  all  open  sales  cases 
were  to  imdergo  similar  examination, 
there  was  a  potential  for  a  recovery  of 
an  additional  $100  million  to  $200  million 
in  costs  and  charges.  TTie  team  recom- 
mended that  the  remaining  open  sales 
cases  be  reviewed  and  that  the  unrecov- 
ered costs  so  identified  be  recovered. 

What  was  the  Navy  response?  Predict- 
able. It  stopped  the  review,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  charge  foreign  governments  for 
the  $10  million  in  costs  alreadv  identified 
and  probably  cost  the  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  those  open 
cases  which  it  would  not  aUow  to  be 
reviewed. 


$370  MILLION  UNDEKCHABCED 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  has  foimd 
that  in  the  past  6  years,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  not  charged  an  estimated 
$370  million  for  quality  assurance  serv- 
ices provided  on  items  sold  to  foreign 
countries — even  though  recovery  of  costs 
for  the  services  had  been  required  since 
at  least  1970.  The  GAO  noted  that — 

The  problems  encountered  In  not  recover- 
ing these  costs  were  indicative  of  Defense's 
continued  failure  to  recover  all  costs  for  for- 
eign mlUtary  sales. 

$2  TO   $3   BILLION  LOSS 

Mr.  President,  since  1976,  the  GAO  has 
identified  over  $1  billion  in  unrecovered 
costs  on  selected  foreign  miUtary  sales 
cases.  The  total  of  such  unrecovered  costs 
is  undoubtedly  substantially  more.  By 
one  estimate,  it  is  $2  to  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  outrageous 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  being 
made  to  bear  an  unnecessary  burden  of 
$2  to  $3  billion  simply  because  of  the  seri- 
ous financial  deficiencies  of  the  Defense 
department.  This  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion— an  intolerable  burden.  Yet,  it  has 
been  going  on  for  a  period  of  a  decade 
and  the  problem  shows  no  sign  of  abat- 
ing. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  noncom- 
pliance or  long  delays  in  implementing 
Defense  policies  has  been  disclosed  in 
over  30  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
issued  in  the  past  few  years  on  deficient 
pricing  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  basic  cor- 
rective action  is  long  overdue.  The  De- 
fense Department  should  provide  suffi- 
cient resources  to  insure  that  its  pricing 
policies — and  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— are  effectivelv  implemented. 

The  notion  that  the  American  taxpay- 
ers should  subsidize  arms  sales  to  foreign 
powers  is,  I  believe,  improper,  irrespon- 
sible, and  illegal. 

Moreover,  I  believe  it  is  especially 
ironic — even  scandalous — for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  be  subsidizing  the 
manufacture  of  arms  to  be  shipped  to 
foreigners — while  at  the  same  t'me  the 
hard-pressed  taxpayer  is  being  asked  to 
pay  full  price  for  the  necessary  rebuild- 
ing of  the  American  defense  forces  in 
the  1981  President's  budget. 

Mr.  President,  just  maybe  we  would 
not  have  to  be  struggling  so  hard  to  play 
catch  up  in  the  defense  area  if  we  could 
get  the  Defense  Department  to  block 
this  $2  to  $3  billion  hemorrhage  in  the 
Federal  budget. 


ALASKAN  VILLAGERS  ARE  RUNNING 
OUT  OF  HEATING  FUEL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  people 
throughout  the  cold  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion are  feeling  the  crimch  of  rising  en- 
ergy prices  this  winter.  But  there  are  few 
places  in  the  United  States  where  astro- 
nomical energy  prices  are  being  felt  as 
deeply  as  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  An  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  entitled  "Alaskan  Vil- 
lagers Are  Rimning  Out  of  Heating  Fuel" 
illustrates  the  crisis  nature  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

Pour  rural  communities  have  mere  gal- 
lons of  fuel  left  and  30  other  communities 


are  anticipating  similar  problems  this 
winter.  In  several  tundra  communities 
with  no  wood  available  to  bum  and  tem- 
peratures dipping  to  40  below  zero,  fuel 
shortages  are  truely  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

For  residents  of  these  villages,  it 
is  not  a  simple  matter  of  calling  the  fuel 
dealer  and  getting  a  delivery  the  next 
day.  At  least  75  percent  of  Alaskan  com- 
munities do  not  have  road  access  to  sup- 
ply centers.  Therefore  Alaskan  villagers 
must  order  their  entire  supply  of  winter 
fuel  in  the  preceding  summer  and  have 
it  delivered  by  barge.  Can  you  imagine 
the  financial  hardship  if  residents  of 
your  State — be  they  middle  income  or 
poor — were  forced  to  pay  their  entire 
winter  fuel  bill  in  one  lump  sum.  If  vil- 
lagers cannot  afford  the  fiUl  amount,  or 
if  they  do  not  correctly  anticipate  how 
cold  the  temperatures  will  be  throughout 
the  winter — they  will  nm  short,  some- 
times during  the  harshest  months. 

To  fiy  relief  fuel  into  these  communi- 
ties this  winter  will  allow  residents  to 
pay  back  their  bills  in  increments 
throughout  the  year — just  a£  most  utility 
customers  in  the  rest  of  the  States  do. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  some  of  that 
money  will  be  given  as  grants  to  offset 
the  transportation  costs  of  the  fuel  dur- 
ing emergencies.  I  hope  that  we  can  work 
in  Congress  and  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  currently  dispensing 
energy  assistance  funds  to  permanently 
establish  such  a  fiexible  smd  useful  loan/ 
grant  program  for  Alaska. 

I  applaud  this  sensitive  and  farsighted 
action  by  our  Governor  and  legislature. 
This  program  fills  a  great  need  for  Alas- 
kans who  require  assistance  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  form  of  a  subsidy. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  24,  1980] 
Alaskan    Villagers    Abe   Running    Out   of 
Hkaiinc  Fuel 

Juneau,  Alaska,  January  23. — Although 
Alaska  exports  one  million  barrels  of  oU  a 
day,  four  remote  native  villages  are  on  the 
verge  of  running  out  of  heating  oil  and  30 
other  communities  do  not  expect  suppUes 
to  last  through  the  bitterly  cold  winter,  state 
officials  say. 

"I  only  got  15  gallons  left,"  said  Henry 
Evoa,  president  of  the  KwigllUngok  Village 
Council.  He  spoke  from  the  only  telephon« 
in  the  remote  community  of  210  people  on 
the  icy  Bering  Sea  nearly  500  miles  west  of 
Anchorage. 

"I  know  of  one  fairily  that's  planning  to 
move  in  with  another  if  they  can't  purchase 
fuel."  said  James  Atti.  who  works  for  the 
Village  Council.  "And  I  know  of  one  family 
that's  living  with  another  family  because 
their  house  is  cold." 

LESS  FUEL  ORDERED  FOR  YEAR 

Facing  the  rising  petroleum  and  trans- 
portation costs  that  have  brought  fuel  to 
$2  a  gallon  in  remote  areas  and  lulled  by  two 
mild  winters:  many  natives  ordered  less  fuel 
when  they  made  their  annual  purchases  last 
spring. 

But  this  winter  was  not  another  mild  one. 
Fuel  consumption  climbed  sharply  as  the 
temperature  hung  at  40  degrees  below  zero  in 
northern  areas  for  more  than  three  weeks. 

The  cold  season  lasts  six  months  in  north- 
em  Alaska,  and  many  rural  Alaskans  are 
nearly  running  out  of  fuel  for  the  small 
stoves  they  use  to  heat  their  modest,  mostly 
wooden  dweUlngs. 
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The  Alaska  Legislature,  which  Convened 
this  month  amid  debate  over  how  to  spend 
an  estimated  tS  billion  that  oil  production 
wUl  provide  within  the  next  year,  has  been 
asked  to  consider  a  tl.S  million  emergency 
appropriation. 

APPROVAL  BY  COUMnTEES 

Hovise  and  Senate  Finance  Committee 
members  approved  the  appropriation  Mon- 
day, and  It  Is  expected  to  win  final  legislative 
ptissage  later  this  week. 

The  measure  would  lend  village  councils 
money  to  purchase  fuel  In  bulk  and  subsidize 
the  high  cost  of  delivering  It. 

Mr.  Evon  said  that  his  community  had 
borrowed  5.000  gallons  of  fuel  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  school  as  an  emergency 
measure  but  that  the  fuel  was  quickly 
running  out  even  though  It  was  being 
rationed. 

Fuel  Is  also  running  out  In  Konglganek 
and  Kaslgouk,  smaller  villages  in  western 
Alaska,  and  Nulato,  only  100  miles  south  of 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Alaska  Pipeline,  bringing  Its  unrefined 
crude  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez,  passes 
about  300  miles  east  of  Nulato,  the  closest  of 
the  four  villages  to  the  pipeline. 

Villagers  order  their  yearly  fuel  supply  In 
the  spring.  It  is  shipped  by  barge  to  coastal 
conununitles  for  distribution  by  airplane  to 
the  roadless  tundra  towns. 

An  estimated  445,000  gallons  of  heating 
fuel  is  needed  along  with  155,000  gallons  of 
gas,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Rural 
Alaska  Community  Action  Program,  an 
agency  that  serves  rural  communities. 

The  program  director.  Philip  J.  Smith, 
said  that  in  the  last  six  weeks  the  Alaska 
Village  Electric  Cooperative,  which  serves 
rural  areas,  has  sent  shut-off  notices  to  over 
1,000  reldential  customers.  The  amount  of 
unpaid  bills  Is  In  excess  of  $760,000,  he  said. 


THE  DEATH  OF  COL.  EBERHARD 
DEUTSCH 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
painful  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
lamentable  death  of  a  dear  friend,  an 
outstanding  jurist  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can—Col. Eberhard  Paul  Deutsch. 

Colonel  Deutsch  died  on  January  16, 
1980  at  his  home  in  New  Orleans.  Colonel 
Deutsch  was  an  American  patriot  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  served  his 
country  with  distinction  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  During  World 
War  n,  Colonel  Deutsch  took  part  in  12 
major  engagements,  including  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily  and  an  airborne  land- 
ing behind  the  lines  in  Normandy.  He 
was  awarded  a  total  of  16  American  and 
foreign  decorations  and  service  medals. 

In  1945-46,  he  served  on  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark's  staff  as  principal  legal  advisor 
in  the  military  administration  of  Aus- 
tria and  in  their  creation  of  that  country 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

But  Colonel  Deutsch 's  service  to  his 
country  did  not  end  with  World  War  n. 
Prom  February,  1964.  to  1976.  he  was 
Civilian  Aide  for  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  served 
as  Civilian  Aide  At  Large  from  1976  un- 
til his  death. 

Mr.  President,  the  death  of  this  great 
American  has  truly  distressed  me  be- 
cause of  our  close  and  warm  relation- 
ship. 

I  knew  Eberhard  Deutsch  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  my  adult  life  and  respected 
nlm  as  a  man  and  as  a  great  lawyer 


In  connection  with  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  I  many  times  sought  the  advice 
of  Colonel  Deutsch,  particularly  on  mat- 
ters involving  international  law — a  field 
in  which  he  excelled. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  sponsored 
a  proposal  by  Colonel  Deutsch  to  recon- 
stitute the  World  Court  so  that  the  jus- 
tices of  that  court  would  no  longer  be 
bound  in  their  rulings  and  deliberations 
to  the  nations  from  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

I  often  looked  up  to  Colonel  Deutsch 
as  a  son  would  to  his  father  because  he 
had  the  kind  of  experience  and  wisdom 
that  younger  men  seem  to  obtain  for 
themselves.  Prom  time  to  time  he  also 
represented  my  family  in  legal  matters. 
Not  only  was  he  a  great  lawyer,  but  he 
had  commonsense  and  tremendous  tal- 
ent. 

Mr.  President,  to  read  to  you  Colonel 
Deutschs  many  honors  and  accomplish- 
ments would  require  hours  of  this  Sen- 
ate's time.  However,  some  of  Eberhard 
Deutsch's  distinctions  can  not  go  with- 
out mention. 

Among  his  American  decorations  and 
service  medals  were  the  Silver  Star.  Le- 
gion of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  for  Valor. 
Army  Commendation,  Purple  Heart. 
Presidential  Unit  Citation,  £ind  two  cer- 
tificates of  Appreciation  for  Patriotic 
Civilian  Service. 

In  1976,  he  was  presented  the  Distin- 
guished Civilian  Service  Award,  the  high- 
est award  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
can  bestow  on  a  cixilian. 

The  French  awarded  Colonel  Deutsch 
their  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  and 
Fourragere.  Verdum,  St.  Mihiel,  and  Or- 
der of  Lafayette. 

In  his  legal  career  Eberhard  Deutsch 
was  1961-62  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  standing  committee  on 
Admiralty  and  Maritime  Law.  In  1962- 
63  and  1965-68,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Standing 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  Through 
United  Nations.  Colonel  Deutsch  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  State  Bar 
Association's  Standing  Committee  on 
Reform  and  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Revision  of  the  Corporation 
Laws  of  Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  being  a  senior  partner 
in  one  of  New  Orleans'  largest  and  most 
respected  law  firms.  Colonel  Deutsch 
served  as  Consul  General  of  Austria  in 
New  Orleans.  In  1967.  .Austria  awarded 
Colonel  Deutsch  its  Gold  Cross  of  Merit. 
Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  this  honor- 
able body.  I  offer  condolences  to  Col- 
onel Deutsch's  son,  Brunswick  G. 
Deutsch,  his  two  sisters,  and  to  all  of 
those  who  knew,  respected,  and  loved 
him  as  I  did. 


WHAT  CONGRESS  REALLY  THINKS 
OF  ITSELF 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14.  1980,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port published  the  results  of  a  poll  of 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, who  were  asked  to  name  the  three 
Members  they  most  respect,  are  most 
persuaded  by,  and  the  one  individual 


they  consider  to  be  the  most  effective 
lawmaker. 

I  think  I  speak  for  a  majority  of  Ari- 
zonans  when  I  say  that  I  was  proud  to 
note  that  the  Member  selected  as  the 
single  most  effective  Congressman  was 
Morris  K.  Udall.  If  that  was  not  enough, 
his  colleagues  also  voted  him  among  the 
three  most  respected  and  most  persua- 
sive Members. 

New  York  Congressman  Richard  Ot- 
TiNCER  noted : 

Mo  Udall  is  one  of  the  few  members  who 
commands  Instant  attention  when  he  speaks. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  Mo  Udall  on 
this  high  honor  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
fellow  Members  of  the  House,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  Arizona's  congressional  delegation. 

For  a  small  State.  Arizona  has  had 
its  share  of  oustanding  people  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  In  this  Chamber.  Carl  Hay  den 
is  revered  and  remembered.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  the  1964  Repubhcan  Presiden- 
tial nominee,  is  respected  and  admired. 
Ernest  MacParland,  another  Arizonan. 
was  Senate  majority  leader. 

John  Rhodes,  another  Republican, 
speaks  well  for  his  party  as  House  mi- 
nority leader.  Stewart  Udall,  a  former 
Arizona  congressman,  went  on  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  two  Dem- 
ocratic Presidents.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  add  Mo  Udall  to  this  proud  list. 
He  is  a  credit  to  his  native  Arizona,  to 
his  country  and  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  admiration  that 
I  commend  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Congress  Really   Thinks  of   Itself 
When   Judging   the   performance   of   Con- 
gress, senators  and  representatives  are  prov- 
ing to  be  their  own  harshest  critics. 

Many  legislators  see  their  institution  as 
so  undisciplined,  so  overstaffed  and  so  swayed 
by  special  interests— and  lacking  in  leader- 
ship and  Individual  courage — that  it  cannot 
function  adequately. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  senators 
and  House  members  answering  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  con- 
cedes that  Congress  Is  doing  either  poor  or 
only  fair  In  responding  to  the  nation's  needs. 
Fewer  than  1  in  4  think  Congress  is  doing 
a  good  Job. 

Many  found  Congress  all  too  willing  to  give 
"the  people  what  they  want — not  what  they 
need."  The  desire  to  be  popular  "is  a  spirit 
that  prevails  in  Congress."  asserted  Repre- 
sentative James  M.  Collins  (R-Tex.).  Added 
Representative  William  M.  Brodhead  (D- 
Mlch.) :  "Congress  responds  to  what  it  thinks 
the  people  are  worried  about,  but  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, out  of  touch  with  the  people." 

One  of  Congress's  defenders.  Representa- 
tive Don  L.  Bonker  (D-Wash.),  asserted: 
"Given  the  complexity  of  today's  Issues,  the 
Intense  regional,  economic  and  even  partisan 
Interests  that  come  to  bear  on  legislation, 
the  overall  record  is  not  all  that  bad." 

The  magazine's  poll  drew  responses  from 
192  of  Congress's  535  senators  and  representa- 
tives— 36  percent  of  the  membership.  Many 
questionnaires  were  returned  with  lengthy, 
handwritten  comments — some  signed,  other* 
not — that  conveyed  lawmaker's  mounting 
concern  for  the  Institution   they  represent 
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and  for  the  future  of  legislative  government 
Itaelf. 

The  results  indicate  that  members  are  well 
aware  of  their  own  shortcomings  and  that 
they  are  increasingly  willing  to  give  up  some 
of  their  freewheeling  Independence  in  ex- 
change for  firmer  leadership  and  tighter 
organization. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that,  when  asked 
to  name  their  most  respected  and  effective 
colleagues,  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  often  bjrpassed  their  chosen  leaders  In 
favor  of  other,  less-well-known  lawmakers. 
The  two  top  men  in  Congress's  hierarchy. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  (D- 
W.  Va.)  and  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill  (D-Mass.),  finished  second  and  third, 
respectively,  in  separate  polls  to  determine 
the  most  respected  members  of  each  chamber. 

SEARCH    FOR   A    MORE   RESPONSIVE   CONGRESS 

Lawmakers  showed  no  hesitancy  in  pin- 
pointing what  they  see  as  Congress's  weak- 
nesses. Much  of  the  criticism — from  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike — focused  on  the 
problems  of  weak  Internal  leadership,  poor 
communication,  disunity  and  members'  pre- 
occupation with  their  own  parochial  inter- 
ests. 

Commented  Representative  Leon  E.  Pa- 
netta  (D-Callf.)  :  "Over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. Congress  has  progressed  from  a  body 
controlled  primarily  by  the  dictates  of  party 
leadership  to  one  whose  membership  is  in- 
creasingly independent  and,  thus,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  pressures  from  single-Issue  con- 
stituencies." What  must  be  developed,  the 
congressman  declared.  Is  "a  more  careful  bal- 
ance between  these  two  extremes." 

Too  often  "we  act  in  response  to  interest 
groups,"  observed  another  House  member. 
"In  seeking  their  vote  and  support,  we  are 
acting  In  our  own  self-interest,  rather  than 
that  of  the  nation." 

Though  satisfied  with  Congress's  overall 
performance.  Senator  Harrison  H.  Schmltt 
(R-N.M.)  faulted  his  colleagues  for  falling 
to  deal  adequately  with  "major  Issues  of  en- 
ergy, defense,  taxes  and  regulatory  reform." 
Another  lawmaker  said  he  doubted  that  Con- 
gress "has  the  backbone  to  legislate  effec- 
tively" In  the  areas  of  government  spending 
and  infiatlon  . 

One  Hotise  member  blamed  Congress's 
problems  on  an  "ossified  majority  leadership" 
that  "appears  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
American  people.  As  long  as  that  prevaUs, 
Congress  will  not  meet  the  people's  needs." 
Many  Republicans  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  Representative  Arlen  Erdahl  (R-Mlnn.) : 
"The  party  in  control  is  without  cohesive 
direction  or  discipline.  It  is  drifting,  trying 
to  respond  to  crises  as  they  arise."  The  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  "couldn't  manage  a  two- 
car  funeral,"  quipped  Representative  Henry 
Hyde  (R-Hl.).  However,  Representative  Bill 
Prenzel  (R-Mlnn.)  said  the  problem  goes 
beyond  leadership.  "We  have  plenty  of 
leaders,"  he  concluded,  "but  no  followers." 

Said  another  member:  "The  media  create 
the  impression  that  we  change  things  by 
changing  Presidents.  Not  much  wlU  change 
on  Issues  of  inflation  and  energy  until  we 
change  tee  faces  In  Congress." 

WHO  REALLY  RVNS  THE   HOUSE  AND   SENATE? 

Despite  complaints  about  ciirrent  leaders, 
no  consensus  for  their  replacement  turned 
up  when  senators  and  representatives,  as- 
sured of  anonymity,  were  asked  to  name  their 
most  effective  and  most  respected  colleagues. 
Participants  In  the  survey  listed  three  choices 
In  each  of  three  leadership  categories. 

Picked  as  the  most  respected  House  mem- 
ber was  Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  of  Texas. 
A  25-year  veteran  of  Congress,  Wright  also 
was  chosen  overwhelmingly  as  the  House's 
most  persuasive  debater.  Said  an  admiring 
Democrat:  "Jim's  a  fighter  who  goes  full  tilt 
all  the  time  for  the  party  but  who's  never 
bitter  In  defeat."  At  57.  Wright  is  next  In  line 


for  Speaker,  when  O'Neill,  67,  steps  down  and 
If  the  House  remains  under  Democratic 
control. 

Representative  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.), 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Conmilttee,  emerged  from  the  survey 
as  a  lawmaker  with  a  large  following  among 
his  peers.  Second  only  to  Wright  in  having 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  Udall  was 
chosen  as  the  House  committee  chairman 
most  effective  in  getting  legislation  enacted. 
As  a  persuasive  debater,  he  placed  third — 
behind  Wright  and  Representative  John  An- 
derson (R-m.).  "Mo  Udall  is  one  of  the  few 
members  who  commands  instant  attention 
when  he  speaks,"  said  Representative  Rich- 
ard Ottlnger  (D-N.Y.). 

Senators  were  much  more  circumspect  In 
deciding  who  among  them  Is  the  most  re- 
spected. Fifty-eight  senators  got  at  least  one 
vote.  Minority  Leader  Howard  Baker  of  Ten- 
nessee finished  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  18 
votes.  Baker  won  praise  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  his  fairness,  integrity  and  compe- 
tence. Baker's  "a  genuinely  nice  guy."  accord- 
ing to  fellow  Senator  WUliam  Roth  (R-Del.) . 

Behind  Baker,  tied  with  16  votes  apiece, 
were  Majority  Leader  Byrd.  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.)  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.). 

If  any  one  of  the  lawmakers  emerged  as  a 
Senate  powerhouse,  he  Is  Russell  B.  Long  (D- 
La.) ,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Long  was  the  runaway  choice  of  his  col- 
leagues for  the  most  effective  committee 
chairman  and  he  edged  out  Byrd  and  Javlts 
as  most  p>ersuaslve  In  debate.  Commented  a 
Republican  adversary  of  Long:  "He's  fairly 
reasonable.  He  compromises  a  lot  and  that 
makes  him  highly  successful.  He  may  get  the 
biggest  bite  of  the  apple,  but  at  least  you  end 
up  with  the  core." 

TOO    MUCH    TO    DO,    TOO   LITTLE   TIME? 

An  overriding  complaint  a.mnng  senators 
and  House  members  Is  the  seemingly  end- 
less amount  of  work — much  of  It  trivial — 
they  are  expected  to  handle. 

Representative  Carroll  Hubbard  (D-Ky.) 
described  the  frustrations :  "Most  of  our  time 
is  spent  as  ombudsmen  rather  than  as  legis- 
lators. We  spend  many  hours  responding  to 
constituent  requests,  attending  functions, 
working  on  Social  Security  and  veterans' 
claims,  and  securing  such  things  as  grants, 
loans,  fiags.  publications,  calendars,  letters 
of  recommendation  and  blacktop  for  roads  in 
our  districts.  Returning  telephone  calls  and 
answering  letters  are  taking  more  of  my 
time  each  year. 

"The  request  and  demands  are  Increas- 
ing. In  order  to  be  considered  a  responsive 
congressman  by  my  constituents ,  I,  like 
most  of  my  colleagues,  spend  much  of  my 
time — often  seven  days  a  week — attempt- 
ing to  fulfill  these  requests." 

Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  (R-Wyo.)  con- 
cluded that  "a  great  deal  of  time  Is  wasted. 
There  is  not  enough  time  to  do  one's  home- 
work before  a  bill  Is  suddenly  tossed  out  on 
the  floor  for  discussion  and  a  vote — and 
usually  under  a  time  agreement  which  pre- 
vents thorough  debate." 

By  a  2-to-l  margin,  legislators  were  In 
agreement  that  Congress  had  allowed  Itself 
to  become  overstaffed  and  that  the  staffs  are 
generating  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work. 

"We  have  paid  Up  service  to  fighting 
growing  bureaucracy  whUe  our  committee 
and  personal  staffs  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  We  then  excuse  such  growth  by 
pleading  that  we  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
executive  branch,"  declared  Representative 
Dan  OUckman  (D-Kans.),  A  senator  com- 
mented: "Our  staffs  have  become  another 
self -perpetuating  bureaucracy." 

"Committee  staffs,"  added  a  House  mem- 
ber, "could  easily  be  cut  by  one  third  to 
one  half." 

Staffs  "promote  new  bills  for  job  justlfl- 
catlon,"    said    Representative   Collins,    who 


has  introduced  bis  own  bill  to  reduce  con- 
gressional employment  by  half.  Asserted 
Senator  Simpson:  "The  staff  has  the  power 
to  overw.helm  individual  members  with  a 
workload  which  leads  to  legislation  not  even 
tinged  with  the  aura  of  common  sense  but 
which  only  springs  from  a  highly  technical 
and  clinical  viewpoint  of  the  eager  and 
'bxuTowing  in'  staff  member." 

Several  characterized  Congress's  staff  sit- 
uation as  "a  national  scandal"  that  is  only 
waiting  to  be  discovered  by  the  nation's 
taxpayers. 

DO   LOBBIES    HAVE   TOO    MUCH    POWXXt 

Although  most  survey  respondents  said 
special-interest  groups  do  not  exert  exces- 
sive influence  over  Congress,  a  significant 
minority  expressed  concern  about  their 
power. 

"The  increasing  role  of  special-interest  or- 
ganizations in  financing  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  a  very  disturbing  trend,  which  has 
given  some  groups  an  inordinate  infiuence 
on  Capitol  Hill  based  on  their  abiUty  to 
generate  campaign  funds,"  contended  Repre- 
sentative Panetta. 

Some  pointed  to  the  recent  watering  down 
of  oil  decontrol  and  oil  "windfau  profits" 
legislation  as  examples  of  what  can  happen 
when  lobbying  organizations  bring  their  full 
weight  to  bear.  "The  problem,"  said  one 
senator,  "is  that  opposing  views  don't  get 
voiced,  and  there  is  a  vacuum  on  several 
issues  of  importance." 

Several  members  of  Congress  expressed 
concern  over  the  Infiuence  of  so-called 
single-issue  lobbies — women's-rights  advo- 
cates, abortion  foes,  environmentalists,  for 
example.  "These  people  often  care  about 
nothing  but  their  one  issue — and  they  can 
drive  you  crazy  with  it,"  confides  a  House 
member.  "You  can  have  a  perfect  voting  rec- 
ord 99  percent  of  the  time,  but  oppose  them 
Just  once  and  they'll  bound  you  out  of  pubUc 
life." 

Representative  Thomas  Tauke  (R-Iowa), 
however,  said  he  doesn't  find  lobbying  pres- 
sure on  Capitol  Hill  as  intense  as  he  experi- 
enced earlier  as  an  Iowa  state  legislator.  But. 
he  added,  "lobbies  are  becoming  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  work  through  each  mem- 
ber's constituents.  Is  that  good  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  government  or  excessive  spe- 
cial-interest pressure  on  Congress?" 

Several  argued  that  lobbies  "cancel  each 
other  out"  for  the  most  part,  whUe  others 
defended  lobbies  as  useful  tools  in  the  leg- 
islative process. 

"Rarely,  if  ever,  are  members  unable  to 
attain  all  the  Information  necessary  to  make 
informed  judgments  on  matters  before  the 
Congress,"  a  Hovise  member  commented  in 
support  of  lobbies.  "In  many  cases,  the  op- 
posing lobbyists  supply  differing  opinions 
and  bits  of  information  that  aid  In  the  proc- 
ess of  fully  ventilating  issues.  Frankly,  a 
congressman  with  Integrity  is  not  going  to 
be  unduly  Infiuenced  by  any  lobbyist." 

A  few  members  of  Congress  said  that  they 
thought  the  press,  in  effect,  constituted  the 
most  influential  "lobby"  group  on  Capitol 
Hill,  but  one  senator  contended:  "No  lob- 
by can  match  the  White  House  when  It 
comes  to  playing  hardball." 

CONGRXSSIONAL    BALAUK8:    TOO    HIGH   OR  TOO 
LOW? 

On  one  matter  that  relies  many  voters, 
nearly  all  lawmakers  seemed  to  be  in  agree- 
ment: They  earn  their  t60.6e3-a-year  salaries. 

Only  13  survey  respondents  thought  they 
were  overpaid.  Standing  virtually  alone  was 
one  anonymous  House  member  who  thought 
that  a  figure  of  "(44.600  would  be  about 
right." 

A  sizable  minority  complained  that  their 
salaries  are  inadequate  given  the  demands 
of  the  job  and  the  costs  of  staying  In  offloe. 
"It  is  tough  for  a  member  with  a  family 
to  8upi>ort  and  no  outside  Income  to  main- 
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tain  two  homes  and  make  enda  meet," 
aald  one. 

"It's  one  hell  of  a  Job,"  declared  Repre- 
sentative John  Jenrette,  Jr.  (D-S.C). 
"Without  our  egos,  few  would  stay.  We 
make  decisions  that  affect  everyone,  yet 
many  corporate  officers  make  much  more 
with  less  responsibility  and  without  con- 
stant demands. 

Added  another  House  member:  "No  one 
can  understand  the  hours  and  effort  the 
Job  requires — and  the  anxieties  of  lack  of 
tenure." 

There  was  criticism  of  Congress  awk- 
ward handling  last  fall  of  its  most  recent 
pay  Increase.  "Irresponsible,"  one  senator 
called  It.  A  House  member  termed  It  "poorly 
timed." 

Some,  while  defending  their  own  incomes, 
were  not  so  sure  that  all  of  their  colleagues 
deserved  their  pay.  "Most  members  are 
really  xuiderpaid  relative  to  what  they  would 
achieve  outside  the  Congress,"  a  House 
member  asserted.  "But  a  not  insubstantial 
minority  are  overpaid  for  what  they  know  oi 
do." 

Representative  Joel  Deckard  (R-Ind.) 
thinks  that  "collectively.  Congress  has  not 
earned  a  raise"  because  of  its  failure  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  issues  of  inflation,  en- 
ergy and  budgetary  restraint.  "Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  practicable  way  to  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  those  who  have  voted  properly  on 
these  issues  while  cutting  the  pay  of  the 
rest,"  Deckard  complained. 

WHAT    DOSE   CONCBESS    NTED    MOST? 

lliere  were  dozens  of  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing Congress  more  efficient  and  responsive  to 
the  nation's  needs. 

Representative  Pat  Schroeder  (D-Colo.) 
argued  for  fewer  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. "Jurisdictional  overlaps  are  an  out- 
rage," she  said.  "They  allow  everyone  to 
take  potshots,  and  no  one  has  to  take  re- 
sponsibility. We  blame  all  ills  on  the 
bureaucracy,  and  yet  Increase  its  authority 
yearly." 

Another  thought  a  four-year  term  for  the 
House  would  result  In  greater  efficiency  and 
responsiveness.  "Too  many  votes  are  cast 
for  political  posturing;  too  many  votes  are 
cast  to  avoid  a  poor  rating  on  some  group's 
sheet,  and  too  much  time  must  be  devoted 
to  campaigning."  asserted  one  congressman. 

Senator  Thad  Cochran  (R-Mlss.)  called  for 
a  Congress  with  "more  backbone  to  stand  up 
to  pressure  groups  that  may  not  have  the 
national  interest  at  heart,"  while  Representa- 
tive Brodhead  said  the  prime  need  is  "wiser, 
more  courageous  members." 

Although  many  of  Congress's  InstituUonal 
reforms  of  the  early  1970s  came  under  attack 
in  the  survey,  legislators  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected the  idea  of  returning  to  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  seniority  system  for  selecting 
committee  chairmen.  That  "would  be  a  giant 
step  backwards,"  said  Representative  Panet- 
ta.  Some  thought  the  power  of  seniority  is 
still  too  much  of  a  factor  in  the  selecUon  of 
congressional  leaders. 

Others,  however,  expressed  worry  over  a 
current  practice  that  aUows  committee  mem- 
bers to  easily  replace  an  unpopular  chalr- 
jn*n.  'I  notice  chairmen  are  supportinir 
legUlaUon  against  their  best  Judgment  in 
war  of  losing  their  chairmanships"  said 
Bepreeentotlve  William  Ooodling  (R-Pa ) 
Another  hhited  that  the  selection  of  chair- 
men might  be  influenced  through  the  "traiis- 
fer  of  campaign  funds  by  one  member  to 
^^Z  °i?™'»I'»  campaign."  Such  practice, 
•werted    the    House    member,    "should    be 

Over  tXi.  members  of  Congress  seem  to 
SS  •  ?i«^^"°<le">tan<Ung  of  their  duties. 
Most  said  their  primary  responsibility  was 
to  take  Informed  positions  on  national  is- 
•uee"  rather  than  follow  their  constituents' 
•very   wUh   or   act   aa   a    Wiaahlngton   go- 


between  for  their  districts  and  states.  Yet 
there  was  broad  recognition  that  this  lofty 
ideal  is  difficult  to  achieve  and  maintain. 

Representative  Schroeder  put  it  this  way: 
"We  shovild  be  working  on  legislation  and 
oversight  of  the  executive  branch  rather 
than  sending  out  baby  books,  birthday  cards, 
newsletters  and  such.  But  what  we  have  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  close  to  536  pubUc-relations 
flrms  working  for  re-election  365  days  a  year." 


THE    HIDDEN    BUDGET:    SPENDING 
INCREASES  FOR  1980 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  third  day  on  which  I 
have  risen  to  comment  on  the  budget 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Carter  on  Monday. 

Once  again,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  potential  violation  of 
the  law  inherent  in  the  President's  1981 
budget. 

The  budget  for  1981  calls  for  a  deficit 
of  $16  billion.  If  this  budget  is  put  into 
effect,  it  will  violate  Public  Law  95-435, 
signed  into  law  on  October  10,  1978,  by 
President  Carter  himself. 

Section  9  reads  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts. 

I  believe  that  is  clear  enough.  Any 
deficit  in  the  coming  year  will  be  illegal. 

Now,  returning  to  analysis  of  the  Pres- 
dent's  proposals  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  there  really  are  two  budgets  in  the 
documents  which  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress:  the  widely  publicized 
budget  for  1981,  and  the  hidden  budget— 
a  major  revisio:i  of  budget  figures  for 
1980,  the  current  year. 

The  hidden  budget  includes  a  $16  bil- 
lion spending  increase  over  the  total  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  November — just 
2  months  ago. 

The  biggest  increase  is  $5  billion  for 
interest  on  the  debt,  resulting  from  the 
skyrocketing  interest  rates  that  have 
been  necessitated  to  combat  our  rampant 
inflation,  an  inflation  stimulated  by  con- 
tinued and  accumulated  deficit  spending. 

Of  course  the  Government  has  to  pay 
this  Interest,  but  neither  the  1980  budget 
nor  the  1981  budget  will  do  anything  to 
abate  the  inflation  that  has  forced  the 
interest  rates  upward. 

Indeed,  debt  interest  will  soar  to  $79 
billion  next  year,  consuming  one-fourth 
of  all  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes. 

Among  the  other  spending  increases 
for  the  current  year  are  $800  million  in 
foreign  aid;  $1.2  billion  shifted  from 
1981  in  the  foreign  military  sales  trust 
fund  in  a  transparent  effort  to  make  the 
1981  budget  loOs.  leaner;  $2  billion  for 
purchase  of  grain  that  will  not  be  going 
to  Russia;  about  $1  billion  for  new  and 
expanded  transportation  programs;  $2 
billion  in  medicaid  and  medicare,  which 
have  high  rates  of  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse;  and  $2.6  billion  in  mortgage 
assistance. 

Some  of  this  is  inevitable — "uncon- 
trollable," as  the  budget  officials  like  to 
say — but  to  the  extent  that  this  is  the 
case,  I  believe  that  outlays  which  can  be 
controlled  should  be  reduced  to  offset 
these  increases.  Otherwise,  what  is  the 


point  in  the  annual  exercise  of  solemnly 
enacting  the  so-called  binding  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget? 

The  Washington  Post  yesterday  morn- 
ing published  an  excellent  editorial  con- 
cerning the  1980  budget  increases,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Castes   Bttdcet 

The  Carter  administration  wants  you  to 
know  that  Its  budget  for  1981,  published 
yesterday,  is  tight  as  a  drum.  It's  rigorous, 
responsible  and  severely  antl-inflatlonary, 
according  to  a  chorus  of  official  voices.  May- 
be 80 — but  you  shouldn't  let  your  attention 
be  diverted  from  the  current  budget,  which 
seems  to  have  become  strangely  fatter  since 
last  faU. 

The  budget  for  1981,  which  doesn't  go 
into  effect  until  next  October,  is  at  present 
a  secondary  matter.  It  will  be  largely  formed 
by  questions  that  have  not  yet  been  an- 
swered. One  question  is  whether,  and  how 
much.  President  Carter  will  decide  to  in- 
crease defense  spending.  The  present  version 
Is  based  on  policy  as  it  stood  last  summer, 
with  the  3  percent  annual  rise  to  which  the 
United  States  has  been  conmiltted  for  the 
past  two  years.  If  there  is  to  be  a  reaction  to 
events  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
it  wUl  have  to  be  added  to  the  budget  that 
appeared  yesterday.  The  other  question  is, 
of  course,  whether  the  recession  forecast 
continuously  since  last  spring  will  actually 
appear,  and  when.  These  open  questions 
make  writing  the  budget  more  uncertain 
than  usual — and  the  labor  of  reading  it  less 
enlightening  than  ever. 

Instead,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  three- 
year  pattern  that  Is  emerging  from  last  year 
to  next.  That  pattern  is  not  reassuring.  The 
Carter  administration  is  letting  the  current 
budget  go  slack;  it  is  an  election  year.  Re- 
straint Is  postponed  until  next  year. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1979,  which  ended 
last  September,  turned  out  to  be  significant- 
ly more  restrictive  than  the  White  House 
expected,  mainly  becaiise  inflation  pushed 
up  tax  receipts.  But,  oddly,  the  consequences 
were  the  opposite  of  those  you'd  nonnally 
expect.  Unemployment  ran  lower  than  fore- 
cast, and  inflation  notorioiisly  went  nearly 
twice  as  high.  It  was  a  warning  that  the 
administration  was  still  underestimating 
the  force  of  Inflation  and  overestimating  the 
danger  of  unemployment. 

A  year  ago,  when  it  brought  out  the  1980 
budget  the  administration  emphasized  that 
it  had  kept  the  deflclt  under  $30  billion.  Con- 
gress with  great  travail,  managed  to  do  the 
same.  Its  second  budget  resolution,  passed 
last  Noveml>er,  held  the  deflclt  to  $29.8  bil- 
lion. But  now  the  administration  reports  that 
it's  going  to  be  about  $10  billion  larger  than 
that.  There  is  the  money  for  the  embargoed 
grain,  and  for  more  mortgage  assistsoice,  and 
for  transportation,  and  for  a  little  of  this 
and  a  little  of  that. 

When  the  federal  government  steps  up 
defense  spending,  the  wave  of  inflation  be- 
gins as  soon  as  the  contractors  begin  tooling 
up.  That  happened  in  1965,  and  the  seeds 
of  the  present  Inflation  were  planted  then — 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  refused  to  seek  the 
increase  in  taxes  necessary  to  offset  it. 

Perhaps  It  is  unrealistic  to  suggest  a  tax 
increase  in  an  election  year.  Certainly  Mr. 
Carter  thinks  so.  The  administration  would 
prefer  that  you  concentrate  on  all  the  rigor 
and  restraint  that,  at  least  according  to  pres- 
ent plans,  will  come  after  the  election  in  the 
next  budget.  But  It's  the  current  budget  that 
counts — and  that  one  is  moving  toward  a 
higher  deflclt  and  higher  inflation. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  155 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Economics : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  world  oil  prices  more  than 
doubled.  This  increase  will  add  some  $200 
billion  to  the  bill  for  imported  oil  paid  by 
consuming  nations.  Higher  oil  prices 
were  the  major  reason  for  the  worldwide 
speedup  in  inflation  during  1979  and  the 
dimming  of  growth  prospects  for  1980. 

The  United  States  was  severely  af- 
fected, as  were  other  oil-importing  coun- 
tries. Our  share  of  the  additional  oil  bill 
will  come  to  almost  $45  billion  this  year. 
Partly,  but  not  solely,  because  of  higher 
oil  prices,  inflation  accelerated  sharply. 
The  consumer  price  index  rose  by  over 
13  percent.  The  Nation's  output  of  goods 
and  services,  which  had  been  predicted 
in  last  year's  Economic  Report  to  grow 
by  2Vi  percent  over  the  4  quarters  of 
1979,  rose  by  less  than  1  percent. 

Although  growth  slowed,  our  economy 
offered  strong  resistance  to  the  forces 
of  recession.  Despite  virtually  universal 
forecasts  of  imminent  recession,  output 
continued  to  rise  throughout  the  second 
half  of  last  year.  Housing  sales  and  con- 
struction held  up  better  than  expected 
until  late  in  the  year.  By  reducing  their 
savings,  consumers  maintained  spend- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  multibillion  dollar 
drain  of  purchasing  power  from  higher 
oil  prices.  Because  business  inventories 
have  been  kept  remarkably  lean,  declines 
in  sales  did  not  lead  to  major  inventory 
corrections.  More  generally,  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  recent  years  has  been 
free  of  the  distortions  which,  in  the  past, 
made  the  economy  sensitive  to  recession- 
ary forces. 

Employment  growth  held  up  even  bet- 
ter than  output,  and  unemployment  re- 
mained under  6  percent  all  year.  Un- 
fortunately, the  strength  of  employment 
gains  reflected  a  sharp  decline  in  pro- 
ductivity— 2  percent  over  the  year.  This 
fall  in  productivity  added  to  costs,  and 
thus  bore  a  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  higher  inflation. 

While  inflation  worsened  in  1979,  a 
large  part  of  the  acceleration  was  con- 


centrated in  a  few  areas — energy;  home- 
ownership  and  finance;  and,  early  in  the 
year,  farm  and  food  products.  Elsewhere 
consumer  price  inflation  was  more  mod- 
erate, as  prices  rose  by  7.5  percent  over 
the  year.  Wage  gains  were  no  higher 
than  in  1978,  despite  the  speedup  of  in- 
flation. The  government's  voluntary 
wage  and  price  standards  were  widely 
observed  and  limited  sharply  the  extent 
to  which  inflation  spread  from  oil  and  a 
few  other  troubled  sectors  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

TECE    nCPORTAKCE    OF   BEOUCING    imX,ATION 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  infla- 
tion remains  the  Nation's  number  one 
economic  problem.  Energy  and  housing 
prices  are  still  moving  up  rapidly,  adding 
directly  to  inflation  and  continuing  to 
threaten  a  new  price-wage  spiral  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Even  apart  from 
these  special  problem  sectors,  inflation  is 
now  running  at  an  8  to  9  percent  rate, 
compared  to  6  or  6 ',4  percent  several 
years  ago,  in  part  because  of  a  disap- 
pointing productivity  performance. 

Our  immediate  objective  for  1980  must 
be  to  prevent  the  spread  of  double-digit 
price  increases  from  oil  and  other  prob- 
lem sectors  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
My  budget  and  economic  policies  have 
that  as  their  primary  goal.  We  share 
that  same  urgent  goal  with  virtually  ev- 
ery other  oil-importing  country.  Halting 
the  spread  of  inflation  is  not  enough, 
however.  We  must  take  steps  to  reduce  it. 

Each  new  round  of  inflation  since  the 
1960s  has  left  our  country  with  a  higher 
underlying  inflation  rate.  Without  long- 
term  policies  to  pull  down  the  current 
8  to  9  percent  rate,  our  Nation  will  re- 
main vulnerable  to  still  further  in- 
creases. Another  sharp  rise  in  oil  prices 
or  a  worldwide  crop  shortage  could  pro- 
vide the  next  turn  of  the  ratchet.  Failure 
to  lower  inflation  after  the  latest  episode 
would  strengthen  long-run  inflationary 
expectations  and  erode  resistance  to 
even  larger  wage  and  price  increases. 
Over  the  longer  term,  we  will  either  bring 
inflation  down  or  it  will  assuredly  get 
worse. 

A  STRATEGY  FOR  DEAUNC  WTTH  INFLATION 

To  fight  infiation  I  propose  that  we 
act  along  four  Unes.  The  first  and  most 
immediate  of  these  is  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint: 

Under  the  economic  conditions  that 
now  confront  us  we  must  concentrate  on 
reducing  the  budget  deficit  by  holding 
down  Federal  spending  and  forgoing  tax 
reductions.  We  cannot  afford  a  permis- 
sive economic  environment  in  which  the 
oil-led  inflation  of  1979  gives  rise  to  a 
widespread  acceleration  of  wage  and 
price  increases  in  1980  and  1981. 

To  reduce  inflation  in  subsequent 
years,  the  budget  will  have  to  stay  tight. 
That  does  not  mean  that  it  should  fail 
to  respond  to  changing  economic  cir- 
cumstances or  that  taxes  can  never  be 
reduced.  But  compared  to  an  earlier  less 
inflationary  era  the  room  for  budgetary 
maneuver  has  appreciably  narrowed. 

Monetary  policy  will  have  to  continue 
firmly  in  support  of  the  same  anti-infla- 
tionary goalis. 

The  second  line  of  action  is  restrsdnt 
by  the  private  sector  in  its  wage  and 


price  decisions.  Aided  by  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Pay  and  Price  Advisory 
Committees  appointed  last  year,  we 
have  been  updating  and  improving  the 
voluntary  wage  and  price  standards. 

As  a  third  line  of  action  we  must  pur- 
sue measures  to  encourage  productivity 
growth,  adapt  our  economy  rapidly  to 
the  fact  of  scarcer  oil  supplies,  and  im- 
prove our  competitive  standing  in  the 
world  economy.  By  dealing  with  these 
fundamental  aspects  of  economic  per- 
formance, we  seek  to  ensure  that  the 
longterm  monetary  and  fiscal  restraints 
needed  to  curb  inflation  go  hand-ln- 
hand  with  a  healthy  growth  in  output, 
employment  and  living  standards.  These 
measures  will  also  help  us  reduce  infla- 
tionary pressures  from  the  cost  side. 

Recent  history  has  driven  home  the 
lesson  that  events  outside  our  country — 
such  as  worldwide  crop  shortages  or 
sudden  increases  in  OPEC  oil  prices — 
can  have  major  inflationsu7  effects  on 
the  domestic  economy.  The  fourth  line 
of  action,  therefore,  must  be  the  use  of 
measures  relating  to  energy  and  food 
that  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  outside 
inflationary  shocks. 

THE  SHORT-TERM  ECONOMIC  OtJTIOOK 

We  face  a  difficult  economic  transi- 
tion in  the  next  year  or  two.  According 
to  my  economic  advisers,  our  economy  is 
likely  to  undergo  a  mild  recession  early 
this  year.  Most  private  forecasters  share 
this  view.  Consumer  purchasing  power 
is  being  drained  away  by  rising  energy 
prices;  moreover,  construction  of  new 
homes  may  decline  somewhat  further 
because  of  limited  supplies  of  mortgage 
credit  and  high  mortgage  interest  rates. 

Since  economic  growth  in  recent  years 
has  been  well  balanced,  there  are  no 
serious  distortions  in  our  econcwny  to  in- 
tensify the  forces  of  recession.  An 
economic  downturn,  if  it  occurs,  should 
therefore  be  brief  and  mild.  By  year- 
end  our  econtKny  should  be  growing 
again,  and  the  pace  of  expansion  is  likely 
to  increase  in  1981. 

Unemployment  will  probably  rise  mod- 
erately this  year.  Next  year  a  stronger 
pace  of  economic  expansion  will  create 
more  new  jobs,  and  imemployment  will 
begin  to  c<Hne  down  again. 

Inflation  has  been  building  in  our 
country  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  and  it 
will  take  many  years  of  persistent  effort 
to  bring  it  back  down.  This  year  energy 
prices  will  still  go  up  faster  than  other 
prices,  but  less  so  than  in  1979.  Some 
of  the  other  special  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  inflation  last  year  should  do 
so  to  a  smaller  degree,  or  not  at  all.  In 
1980.  Enactment  of  the  budget  that  I 
have  recommended,  and  continued  ex- 
ercise of  reasonable  restraint  by  business 
and  labor  in  their  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions should  make  it  possible  to  lower  the 
rate  of  inflation  from  13  percent  in  1979 
to  close  to  10  percent  in  1980,  and  to  a 
range  of  8  to  9  percent  in  1981.  But  that 
accomplishment  will  still  leave  inflation 
running  at  an  entirely  unacceptable 
I>ace.  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  rest  until 
reasonable  price  stability  has  been 
achieved. 

BUDGET  FOLIdXS 

My  budget  proposals  will  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  by  more  than  half  to  $16 
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billion  in  fiscal  1981.  Accomplishing  this 
reduction,  despite  the  effect  of  slower 
economic  growth  on  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues, has  required  severe  restraint  on 
Federal  spending.  Outlays  will  increase 
from  $564  billion  this  year  to  $616  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981.  Although  real  defense 
spending  will  rise,  total  Federal  outlays, 
adusted  for  inflation,  will  remain  vir- 
tually constant.  I  propose  to  reduce  in- 
flation-adjusted spending  outside  of  de- 
fense. 

My  1981  budget  is  based  squarely  on 
the  premise  that  bringing  an  end  to  in- 
flation must  remain  the  top  priority  of 
economic  policy.  Not  only  are  budget  ex- 
penditures held  to  the  minimum  level 
consistent  with  urgent  national  needs, 
but  tax  reductions  are  forgone.  This 
austere  budget  policy,  accompanied  by 
supportive  policies  of  monetary  restraint, 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  controlling 
inflation. 

Citizens  all  across  our  country  are 
facing  rising  tax  burdens  because  of  in- 
creased social  security  taxes  and  because 
inflation  pushes  individuals  into  higher 
income  tax  brackets.  They  want,  and 
deserve,  tax  reductions  when  cuts  can 
be  granted  within  the  framework  of  a 
prudent  budgetary  policy.  Businesses 
need  greater  incentives  to  invest  in  the 
new  and  modem  plant  and  equipment 
that  is  essential  to  growth  in  our  produc- 
tive capacity  and  to  long-run  improve- 
ment in  economic  efiBciency.  If  we 
continue  to  keep  the  growth  of  Federal 
expenditures  under  tight  rein,  tax  re- 
ductions will  be  forthcoming.  But  I  could 
not  and  did  not  recommend  tax  relief 
this  year. 

I  am  aware  that  a  mild  recession  is 
widely  forecast.  Indeed  the  estimates  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  in  my  budget 
assimie  Its  occurrence.  But  forecasts  are 
necessarily  uncertain.  Our  economy  has 
shown  remarkable  resilience  to  date,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  a  recession  has 
begiin.  Under  those  crrcimistances,  to 
have  recommended  a  tax  reduction  and 
a  much  larger  budget  deficit  would  have 
been  a  signal  that  we  were  not  serious 
in  our  fight  against  inflation.  It  would 
have  increased  inflationary  expectations, 
weakened  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  ex- 
change markets,  and  risked  the  transla- 
tion of  last  year's  oil-led  inflation  into 
a  new  and  higher  wage-price  spiral  in 
1980.  In  recognition  of  these  realities,  my 
budget  proposals  concentrate  on  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

In  this  uncertain  period,  of  coiu-se, 
economic  policy  cannot  be  fixed  in  place 
and  then  forgotten.  If  economic  condi- 
tions and  prospects  should  significantly 
worsen,  I  will  be  prepared  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  additional  fiscal  meas- 
ures to  support  output  and  employment 
in  ways  and  under  circumstances  that 
are  consistent  with  a  continued  fight 
against  inflation. 

Restraint  in  the  1981  budget  has  been 
accomplished  while  still  moving  forward 
with  Federal  programs  and  expenditures 
that  address  our  Nation's  critical  needs. 
Outlays  for  defense  will  increase  by 
over  3  percent  in  real  terms.  Both  strate- 
gic and  conventional  forces  will  be 
strengthened.  Our  commitment  to  oiu- 
NATO  allies  will  be  met,  and  our  ability 


to  deploy  forces  rapidly  anjrwhere  in  the 
world  will  be  improved.  Recent  events  in 
Southwest  Asia  have  underlined  the 
necessity  for  these  actions. 

Expenditures  will  be  raised  to  expand 
domestic  energy  supplies,  increase  ener- 
gy conservation,  and  provide  assistance 
to  low-income  families  least  able  to  pay 
higher  energy  prices. 

Support  for  basic  research,  enlarged 
in  the  past  three  fiscal  years,  will  be 
further  expanded  to  a  total  of  $5.1  bil- 
lion in  1981.  Sustained  commitment  to 
basic  research  will  assure  continued 
American  scientific  and  technical  pre- 
eminence. 

A  major  new  initiative,  for  which  $1.2 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  is  re- 
quested, addresses  the  serious  problem 
of  imemployment  among  disadvantaged 
youth. 

These  programs  were  made  possible 
within  the  framework  of  a  tight  budget 
by  pruning  less  essential  programs,  in- 
creasing administrative  efficiencies,  and 
reducing  fraud  and  abuse.  Legislative 
proposals  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
will  save  $5y2  billion  in  fiscal  1981  and 
even  more  in  subsequent  years. 

PAT  AND  PRICE  STANDARDS 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  asked 
business  and  labor  to  join  with  me  in 
the  fight  against  infiation  by  complying 
with  voluntary  standards  for  pay  and 
prices.  Cooperation  with  my  request  was 
extensive.  Last  year's  acceleration  of  in- 
flation did  not  represent  a  breakdown  of 
the  pay  and  price  standards.  Skyrocket- 
ing energy  prices,  and  rising  costs  of 
home  purchase  and  finance  lay  behind 
the  substantial  worsening  of  inflation. 
Declining  productivity  also  added  to 
business  costs  and  prices. 

The  pay  and  price  standards,  in  fact, 
have  served  the  Nation  well.  Although 
the  price  standards  had  only  limited  ap- 
plicability to  food,  energy,  and  housing 
prices,  in  the  remaining  sectors  of  the 
economy,  for  which  the  standards  were 
designed,  prices  accelerated  little  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  Wage  in- 
creases were  no  larger  than  in  1978,  even 
though  the  cost  of  living  rose  faster. 
Increases  in  energy  prices  did  not  spill 
over  into  wages  and  the  broad  range 
of  industrial  and  service  prices. 

On  September  28,  1979,  my  Adminis- 
tration and  leaders  of  the  labor  move- 
ment reached  a  National  Accord.  We 
agreed  that  our  anti-infiation  policies 
must  be  both  effective  and  equitable,  and 
that  in  fighting  inflation  we  will  not 
abandon  our  effort  to  pursue  the  goals 
of  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  that  Accord,  I  ap- 
pointed a  Pay  Advisory  Committee  to 
work  together  with  my  Administration 
to  review  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  pay  standards  and  how  they  are 
being  carried  out.  A  Price  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  established  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  price 
standards. 

The  most  immediate  problem  in  1980 
is  to  ensure  that  last  year's  sharp  in- 
crease in  energy  prices  does  not  result 
in  a  new  spiral  of  price  and  wage  In- 


creases that  would  worsen  the  underly- 
ing inflation  rate  for  many  years  to 
come.  Understandably,  workers,  busi- 
ness managers,  and  other  groups  want 
to  make  up  for  last  year's  loss  of  real 
income,  and  they  may  seek  to  do  so  by 
asking  for  larger  increases  in  wage  rates, 
salaries  and  other  forms  of  income.  Such 
efforts  would  not  restore  real  incomes 
that  have  been  reduced  by  rising  world 
oil  prices  and  declining  productivity,  but 
they  would  intensify  inflation.  Improve- 
ments in  our  Uving  standards  can  only 
be  achieved  by  making  our  economy 
more  efficient  and  less  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil. 

Voluntary  standards  for  wages  and 
prices,  together  with  disciplined  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  are  the  key  in- 
gredients in  a  strategy  for  reducing  m- 
flation.  During  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  will 
seek  a  gradual  but  steady  lowering  of 
inflation.  By  itself,  restraint  on  borrow- 
ing and  spending  would  mean  relatively 
slow  economic  growth  and  somewhat 
higher  imemployment  and  idle  capac- 
ity. Effective  standards  for  moderating 
wage  and  price  increases  will  lead  to 
greater  progress  in  lowering  inflation 
and  thereby  reduce  the  burden  on  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  and  provide  scope 
for  faster  economic  growth  and  in- 
creased jobs. 

LONC-TTRM    ECONOMIC    GOALS 

Just  before  my  Administration  took 
office  the  overall  unemployment  rate 
was  still  close  to  8  percent.  For  blacks 
and  other  minorities,  the  rate  was  over 
13  percent  and  had  shown  Httle  im- 
provement since  the  recovery  began  in 
early  1975. 

Since  then  increase  in  employment 
have  been  extraordinarily  large,  aver- 
aging nearly  3 '2  percent  per  year.  The 
gains  for  women  were  twice  as  large  as 
for  men.  For  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups  the  percentage  rise  in  employ- 
ment was  half  again  as  large  as  for 
whites.  Aided  by  a  strongly  expanded 
Federal  jobs  program  for  youth,  em- 
ployment among  black  and  other  mi- 
nority teenagers  grew  by  over  15  per- 
cent. Employment  among  Hispanic 
Americans  rose  by  over  20  percent. 

Unemployment  rates  have  come  down 
substantially  for  most  demographic 
groups.  Unemployment  among  black 
teenagers,  however,  has  not  fallen  sig- 
nificantly and  remains  distressingly 
high. 

To  address  the  very  serious  problem 
of  unemployment  among  disadvantaged 
youth,  my  Administration  has  substan- 
tially expanded  funds  for  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  over 
the  past  3  years.  My  1981  budget  in- 
cludes an  important  new  initiative  to 
increase  the  skills,  earning  power,  and 
employability  of  disadvantaged  young 
people. 

In  1978  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
was  passed  with  the  active  supoort  of 
my  administration.  The  general  ob- 
jectives of  the  act — and  those  of  my 
Administration — are  to  achieve  full 
emoloyment  and  reasonable  price 
stability. 
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When  I  signed  that  act  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  it  was  my  hope  that  we 
could  achieve  by  1983  the  interim  goals 
it  set  forth:  to  reduce  the  overall  un- 
employment rate  to  4  percent  and  to 
achieve  a  3  percent  infiation  rate. 

Since  the  end  of  1978,  however,  huge 
OPEC  oil  price  increases  have  made 
the  outlook  for  economic  growth  much 
worse,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
sharply  increased  inflation.  The  eco- 
nomic poUcies  I  have  reconunended  for 
the  next  2  years  will  help  the  economy 
adjust  to  the  impact  of  higher  OPEC 
oil  prices.  But  no  poUcies  can  change 
the  realities  which  those  higher  prices 
impose. 

I  have  therefore  been  forced  to  con- 
clude that  reaching  the  goals  of  a  4  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  and  3  percent 
inflation  by  1983  is  no  longer  practicable. 
Reduction  of  the  unemployment  rate  to 
4  percent  by  1983,  starting  from  the  level 
now  expected  in  1981,  would  require  an 
extraordinarily  high  economic  growth 
rate.  Efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
to  achieve  so  high  a  growth  rate  would 
be  counterproductive.  The  immediate  re- 
sult would  be  extremely  strong  upward 
pressure  on  wage  rates,  costs,  and  prices. 
This  would  undercut  the  basis  for  sus- 
tained economic  expansion  and  post- 
pone still  further  the  date  at  which  we 
could  reasonably  expect  a  return  to  a 
4  percent  unemployment  rate. 

Reducing  inflation  from  the  10  per- 
cent expected  in  1980  to  3  percent  by 
1983  would  be  an  equally  unrealistic  ex- 
pectation. Recent  experience  indicates 
that  the  momentum  of  inflation  built  up 
over  the  past  15  years  is  extremely 
strong.  A  practical  goal  for  reducing  in- 
flation must  take  this  fact  into  account. 
Because  of  these  economic  realities,  I 
have  used  the  authority  provided  to  me 
in  *.he  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  to  extend 
the  timetable  for  achieving  a  4  percent 
unemployment  rate  and  3  percent  infla- 
tion. The  target  year  for  achieving  4 
percent  unemployment  is  now  1985,  a  2- 
year  deferment.  The  target  year  for  low- 
ering infiation  to  3  oercent  has  been 
postponed  until  3  years  after  that. 

MEAS17RES  TO  IMPROVE  ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE 

Achieving  satisfactory  economic 
growth,  reducing  unemployment,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  steady  progress 
in  curbing  inflation  constitutes  an  enor- 
mous challenge  to  economic  policy. 

To  lower  inflation,  we  will  have  to 
persist  in  the  painful  steps  needed  to 
restrain  demand.  But  demand  restraint 
alone  is  not  enough.  We  must  work  to 
improve  the  supply  side  of  our  econ- 
omy— speed  its  adjustment  to  an  era  of 
scarcer  energy,  increase  its  efficiency, 
improve  the  workings  of  its  labor  mar- 
kets, and  expand  its  capital  stock.  We 
must  take  measures  to  reduce  our  wH- 
nerability  to  inflationary  events  that 
occur  outside  our  own  economy.  Only  an 
approach  that  deals  with  both  demand 
and  supply  can  enable  the  Nation  to 
combine  healthy  economic  growth  with 
price  stability. 

LONG-RUN  ENERGY  POLICIES 

Over  the  past  3  years  I  have  devoted  a 
large  part  of  my  own  efforts  and  those 
of  my  Administration  toward  putting  in 


place  a  long-term  energy  policy  for  this 
Nation.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress much  has  already  been  accom- 
plished or  stands  on  the  threshold  of  final 
enactment. 

The  phased  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
and  domestic  crude  oil  prices  will  provide 
strong,  unambiguous  signals  encourag- 
ing energy  conservation  and  stimulating 
the  development  of  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies. But  decontrol  of  oil,  in  the  face  of 
very  high  OPEC  prices,  inevitably  gen- 
erates substantial  windfall  profits.  The 
windfall  profits  tax  I  have  proposed  will 
capture  a  significant  portion  of  these 
windfalls  for  public  use. 

The  increased  Federal  revenues  from 
this  tax  will  make  it  possible  to  cushion 
the  poor  from  the  effects  of  higher  oil 
prices,  to  increase  our  investment  in  mass 
transit,  and  to  support  programs  of  ac- 
celerated replacement  of  oil-fired  elec- 
tricity generation  facilities  and  increased 
residential  and  commercial  energy  con- 
servation. I  have  also  proposed  incen- 
tives for  the  development  of  energy  from 
solar  and  biomass  sources,  and  have 
asked  the  Congress  for  authority  to 
create  an  Energy  Security  Corporation 
to  provide  incentives  and  assistance  on 
a  business-like  basis  for  the  accelerated 
development  of  synthetic  fuels.  Other 
legislation  that  I  have  proposed,  which 
is  also  now  before  a  Conference  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  would  create  an 
Energy  Mobilization  Board  to  cut  the 
red  tape  and  speed  the  development  of 
essential  energy  projects.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  final  steps  to  enact  the 
enabling  legislation  for  my  energy  initia- 
tives. 

These  policies  will  sharply  increase  the 
efficiency  with  which  our  Nation  uses 
energy  and  widen  the  range  of  economi- 
cally feasible  energy  sources.  In  so  doing, 
they  will  help  make  our  economy  less  in- 
fiation-prone.  They  will  also  drastically 
cut  our  reliance  on  imported  oil,  and  by 
making  our  Nation  less  vulnerable  to 
sudden  increases  in  world  oil  prices,  re- 
duce the  probability  of  sudden  infiation- 
ary  surges. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  we  will  be 
well  on  the  way  to  completing  the  transi- 
tion toward  the  new  world  of  scarcer  oil 
supplies.  In  the  interim,  however,  our 
country  still  remains  dangerously  ex- 
posed to  the  vagaries  of  the  world  oil 
market. 

I  am  pursuing  measures  to  deal  with 
this  transitional  problem.  Together  with 
other  major  oil-consuming  countries  in 
the  International  Energy  Agency  we  are 
working  to  devise  improved  means  of 
matching  any  future  cuts  in  oil  supplies 
with  joint  action  to  reduce  oil  demand. 
By  avoiding  a  competitive  scramble  for 
scarce  oil,  we  can  reduce  the  chances 
of  further  large  price  increases. 

Last  year  I  pledged  that  our  country 
would  never  again  import  more  oil  than 
we  did  in  1977 — 8.5  million  barrels  a  day. 
This  year  I  am  establishing  a  lower 
import  target  of  8.2  million  barrels  a 
day.  I  am  prepared  to  reduce  that  target 
in  the  event  that  discussions  within  the 
International  Energy  Agency  produce  a 
fair  and  equitable  agreement  that  re- 
quires still  lower  imports.  I  will  impose  a 


fee  on  purchases  of  foreign  oil  if  they 
threaten  to  exceed  the  limit  that  I  set. 
While  international  cooperation  is  es- 
sential, so  are  measures  we  can  take  on 
our  own.  In  accordance  with  legislation 
enacted  last  year  the  Administration  has 
developed  a  standby  motor  fuel  rationing 
plan  to  deal  with  major  supply  interrup- 
tions, defined  to  be  a  shortfall  in  supply 
of  20  percent  or  more.  This  plan  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary. But  even  smaller  supply  interrup- 
tions can  cause  severe  eccmomic  prob- 
lems. We  are  therefore  considering  pro- 
posals for  standby  measures  to  be  ap- 
phed  if  lesser,  but  still  significant,  dis- 
ruptions occur.  Tlie  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  (SPR)  can  cushion  the  impact  of 
an  abrupt  cutoff  in  supplies.  My  budget 
provides  funds  for  resuming  SPR  pur- 
chases this  year  if  conditions  permit. 

IMPROVING  LABOR  MARKETS 

The  persistence  of  high  unemployment 
among  some  groups  of  workers  while 
jobs  go  begging  and  unemployment  is 
low  elsewhere  is  not  only  a  major  social 
problem  but  a  waste  of  national  re- 
sources. The  lack  of  skills,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  labor  market,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  discrimination  that  gives  rise 
to  this  situation,  reduce  national  produc- 
tivity and  contribute  to  infiation. 

Although  our  labor  market  currently 
works  quite  well  for  most  people,  it  does 
not  work  well  for  disadvantaged  and  mi- 
nority youth.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
I  have  recently  sent  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posals designed  to  deal  with  teenage  un- 
employment. 

The  goals  of  my  proposals  are: 

To  teach  basic  skills  in  the  secondary 
schools  to  those  youths  who  did  not 
master  them  in  elementary  school  and 
who  need  special  help; 

To  provide  part-time  employment  and 
training  to  dropouts  if  they  participate 
in  long-term  training  to  develop  skills 
that  will  improve  their  prospects;  and 

To  provide  intensive  long-term  train- 
ing aimed  at  helping  older  youths  out 
of  school  find  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

The  fimds  will  go  Isu^ely  to  poor 
rural  areas  and  central  cities,  where 
youth  unemployment  is  particularly 
high  because  of  inadequate  education, 
and  where  local  resources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  rectify  the  problem. 

Another  segment  of  the  labor  force 
needing  special  assistance  is  the  work- 
ing poor.  The  welfare  reforms  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  Congress  will  provide 
training,  help  in  seeking  jobs,  and 
work  opportunities  for  poor  but  em- 
ployable persons. 

RCrORMINC   RECtTLATlON 

Regulation  has  joined  taxation,  de- 
fense, and  the  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices as  one  of  the  principal  activities  of 
the  government.  Unneeded  regulations, 
or  necessary  regulations  that  impose  un- 
due bvirdens,  lower  efficiency  and  raise 
costs. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  vigorously 
promoted  a  basic  approach  to  regxila- 
tory  reform:  unnecessary  regulation, 
however  rooted  in  tradition,  should  be 
dismantled  and  the  role  of  competition 
expanded;  necessary  regulation  should 
promote  its  social  objectives  at  mlnlmtim 
cost. 
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Working  with  the  Congress  we  have 
deregfiilated  the  airline  industry.  We  are 
now  cooperating  with  congressional 
committees  to  complete  work  on  fair 
and  effective  legislation  that  ehminates 
costly  elements  of  regulation  in  the 
trucking,  railroad,  communications,  and 
financial  industries. 

Within  the  executive  branch,  we  are 
improving  the  quality  and  lowering  the 
cost  of  regulations.  The  Regulatory 
Coimcil,  which  I  established  a  year  ago. 
is  helping  us  comprehend  the  full  scope 
of  Federal  regulatory  activities  and  how 
these  activities,  taken  together,  affect 
individual  industries  and  sectors.  A  num- 
ber of  regulatory  agencies  are  experi- 
menting with  new  regxilatory  techniques 
that  promise  to  achieve  regulatory  goals 
at  substantially  lower  costs. 

INCREASING  INVESTMENT  AND  ENCOURAGINC 
RESEABCB   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

We  do  not  know  all  of  the  causes  of 
the  slowdown  in  productivity  growth 
that  has  characterized  our  economy  in 
recent  years.  But  we  do  know  that  in- 
vestment and  research  and  development 
will  have  to  play  an  important  role  in 
reversing  the  trend. 

To  meet  the  Nation's  sharply  in- 
creased requirement  for  investment  in 
energy  production  and  conservation,  to 
fulfill  its  commitment  to  cleaner  air  and 
water  and  improved  health  and  safety  in 
the  workplace,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  more  and  better  tools  for  a  grow- 
ing American  work  force,  our  Nation  in 
the  coming  decade  will  have  to  increase 
the  share  of  its  resources  devoted  to  cap- 
ital investment. 

We  took  one  step  in  this  direction  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978,  which  provided 
a  larger  than  normal  share  of  tax  re- 
duction for  investment  incentives.  Pas- 
sage of  my  pending  energy  legislation 
will  make  available  major  new  incentives 
and  financial  assistance  for  investment 
in  the  production  and  conservation  of 
energy.  When  economic  conditions  be- 
come appropriate  for  further  tax  reduc- 
tion, I  believe  we  must  direct  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  tax  cut  to  the  provision 
of  further  incentives  for  capital  invest- 
ment generally. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
assuring  strong  productivity  growth  Is  a 
continuing  flow  of  new  ideas  from  indus- 
try. This  flow  depends  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  a  strong  base  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  most  important  source 
of  such  knowledge  is  basic  research,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  federally  funded 

Between  1968  and  1975  Federal  spend- 
ing for  basic  research,  measured  in  con- 
stant dollars,  actually  fell.  But  since  that 
latter  year,  and  especially  during  the 
years  of  my  Administration,  Federal  sup- 
port for  basic  research  has  increased 
sharply.  In  spite  of  the  generally  tight 
economic  situation,  the  1981  budget  I  am 
submitting  to  the  Congress  calls  for  yet 
another  substantial  increase  in  real  Fed- 
eral support  for  basic  research.  Even 
during  a  period  of  economic  difficulties, 
we  cannot  afford  to  cut  back  on  the  basis 
for  our  future  prosperity. 

AGUCT7LTTJRE 

Because  the  worldwide  demand  for 
food  has  grown  substantially,  overpro- 
duction is  no  longer  the  primary  problem 
In  agriculture.  Government  policies  now 


seek  to  encourage  full  production,  while 
cushioning  the  American  economy  and 
the  American  farmer  from  the  sharp 
swings  in  prices  and  incomes  to  which 
the  farm  sector  is  often  subject.  Over  the 
past  several  years  my  Administration  has 
created  a  system  of  farmer-owned  grain 
reserves  to  supplement  the  loan  and  tar- 
get-price approach  to  farm  income  sta- 
bilization. In  periods  of  low  prices  and 
plentiful  supplies,  incentives  are  provided 
to  place  grain  in  the  reserves,  thereby 
helping  to  support  farm  income.  The  in- 
centives also  work  to  hold  the  grain  in 
reserve  until  prices  rise  significantly,  at 
which  time  the  grain  begins  to  move  out 
into  the  market,  helping  to  avoid  or  to 
moderate  the  inflationary  consequences 
of  a  poor  crop. 

Over  this  last  year,  the  reserve  has 
been  tested  twice.  When  fears  of  poor 
world  harvests  threatened  to  drive  grain 
prices  to  extraordinarily  high  levels  last 
spring  and  summer,  farmers  sold  grain 
from  the  reserve,  limiting  the  price  rise. 
Since  I  suspended  grain  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union  this  month  in  response  to 
that  country's  brutal  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, increased  incentives  to  place  grain 
in  reserve  have  been  serving  as  one  of 
our  main  defenses  to  protect  farmers 
from  precipitous  declines  in  prices. 

THE  INTiXNATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Other  countries  besides  our  own  suf- 
fered important  setbacks  in  1979  from 
the  dramatic  increase  in  oil  prices. 
Growth  prospects  worsened,  inflation  in- 
creased, and  balance  of  payments  deficits 
rose.  In  such  difficult  times  economic  co- 
operation between  nations  is  especially 
important.  Joint  action  among  oil-con- 
suming countries  is  needed  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  demand  on  supply  and  to 
restore  order  in  world  petroleum  mar- 
kets. Cooperation  is  necessary  to  protect 
international  financial  markets  against 
potential  disruptions  arising  from  the 
need  to  finance  massively  increased  pay- 
ments for  oil.  And  cooperation  is  also 
necessary  to  prevent  a  destructive  round 
of  protectionism. 

Because  the  dollar  is  the  major  inter- 
national store  of  value  and  medium  of 
exchange,  the  stability  of  international 
financial  markets  is  closely  linked  to  the 
dollar's  strength.  The  actions  taken  in 
November  1978  by  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  to  strengthen  land  stabilize  the 
dollar  worked  well  during  the  past  year. 
That  the  dollar  did  well  despite  acceler- 
ating domestic  infiation  is  due  in  part 
to  a  significant  improvement  in  our  cur- 
rent account  balance  during  1979.  U.S. 
exports  grew  rapidly  and  thus  helped  to 
offset  rising  payments  for  oil.  During  the 
autumn  of  1979,  however,  the  dollar 
came  under  downward  pressure.  The 
October  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  change  the  techniques  of  mone- 
tary poUcy  helped  moderate  infiationary 
expectations  which  had  been  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  pressure  on  the  dollar. 
As  a  Nation  we  must  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  stable  dollar,  not  just  to 
the  United  States  but  to  the  world  econo- 
my as  a  whole,  and  accept  our  respon- 
sibility to  pursue  policies  that  contribute 
to  this  stability. 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
of  the  Tokyo  Round  were  successfully 
completed  and  became  law  in  the  United 


States  during  1979.  These  trade  agree- 
ments are  a  major  achievement  for  the 
international  economy.  By  lowering 
tariff  barriers  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  they  will  help  increase  our 
exports  and  provide  Americans  with  ac- 
cess to  foreign  goods  at  lower  prices.  Per- 
haps more  important,  these  agreements 
will  limit  restrictive  and  unfair  trade 
practices  and  provide  clearer  remedies 
where  there  is  abuse.  They  cannot,  by 
themselves,  assure  smooth  resolution  of 
all  trade  issues.  Indeed,  the  real  test  will 
come  as  we  begin  to  carry  them  out. 
Nevertheless  the  agreements  reached  last 
year  do  represent  a  clear  commitment 
to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
an  open  system  of  world  trade. 

CONCLtTSION 

The  1970s  were  a  decade  of  economic 
turmoil.  World  oil  prices  rose  more  than 
tenfold,  helping  to  set  off  two  major 
bouts  of  inflation  and  the  worst  reces- 
sion in  40  years.  The  international  mon- 
etary system  had  to  make  a  difficult 
transition  from  fixed  to  floating  ex- 
change rates.  In  agriculture  a  chronic 
situation  of  oversupply  changed  to  one 
which  alternates  between  periods  of 
short  and  ample  supplies. 

It  was  an  inflationary  decade.  It 
brought  increased  uncertainty  into  busi- 
ness and  consumer  plans  for  the  future. 

We  are  now  making  the  adjustment  to 
the  realities  of  the  economic  world  that 
the  1970s  brought  into  being.  It  is  in 
many  ways  a  more  d-fficult  world  thim 
the  one  that  preceded  it.  Yet  the  prob- 
lems it  poses  are  not  insuperable. 

There  are  no  economic  miracles  wait- 
ing to  be  performed.  But  with  patience 
and  self -discipline,  combined  with  some 
ingenuity  and  care,  we  can  deal  success- 
fully with  the  new  world.  The  1980s  can 
be  a  decade  of  lessened  inflation  and 
healthy  growth. 

JoiHY  Carter. 

January  30,  1980. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

At  7:23  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

H.R.  4320.  An  Act  to  consent  to  the 
amended  Bear  River  Compact  between  the 
States  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Wampler  as 
an  additional  manager  in  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  932)  to  extend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950;  and  that  the  Speaker 
has  appointed  Mr.  Ottinger  and  Mr. 
MoFFETT  as  additional  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  solely  for  the  consid- 
eration of  title  V  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  modifications  thereof  com- 
mitted to  conference,  and  Mr.  Neal  and 
Mr.  Krauer  as  additional  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference.  i 

t 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  ISi.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,   without   amendment: 

S.  Res.  344.  A  resolution  commending  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  its  actions  with 
respect  to  certain  United  States  citizens  In 
Iran. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'   Affairs,   without   amendment: 

S.  Res.  345.  An  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  to  Veterans'  Affairs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  346.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for 
inquiries  and  Investigations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  347.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations  (Rept.  No.  96- 
559). 

S.  Res.  348.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Angelina  C.  Beckmann. 

S.  Res.  349.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Carolyn  Watson  and  Abraham  G. 
Watson. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

3.  Res.  350.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  Inquiries  and  Inves- 
tigations. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Kennedy), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment  but  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  1.  1980,  as  "National  Save  the  Children 
Day"  (Rept.  No.  96-560). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Kennhjy), 
from  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  A  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating March  1979  as  "Youth  Art  Month" 
(Rept.  No.  96-561). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Special  Report  Relating  to  Consolidation 
of  Certain  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(Rept.  No.  96-662). 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  2040 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  2040,  the  Small 
Business  Export  Expansion  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson  and  other  Senators 
on  November  26,  1979,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  if  and 
when  it  is  reported  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
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By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  more  efficient  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  to  prohibit  any  Federal 
official     from     undertaking    reconnaissance 
studies  of  any  plan  for  the  importation  of 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By    Mr.    CANNON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Schmitt)    (by 
request)  : 
S.  2238.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  supplemental 
appropriation   to   the   National   Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development:    to   the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  2239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  Incentive  stock  options;  to 
the  Commitee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    CANNON    (for   hlmseU.    Mr. 
Stevenson,   and  Mr.  ScHMrrr)    (by 
request)  : 
S.  2240.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program   management,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.   2241.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
Myers;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  50  percent 
maximum  rate  of  Income  tax  for  individuals, 
to   provide   for   a   separate   computation   of 
such   tax   on   personal   service   Income   and 
nonpersonal   service  income,   and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.J.   Res.    136.   Joint  resolution   to  desig- 
nate the  month   of  March   1980  as  Gospel 
Music    Month;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Bv  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act 
to  provide  for  more  efficient  enforce- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  close  loop- 
holes in  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  that  hin- 
der the  ability  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  investigate  narcotics 
trafficking,  tax  evasion  and  other  crim- 
inal activities.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is 
twofold:  To  estabUsh  the  documentary 
evidence  necessary  to  allow  Federal 
agencies  to  reconstruct  financial  trans- 
actions and  the  movement  of  currency 
and  to  alert  them  to  unusual  money  flows 
that  might  warrant  investigation.  The 
act  requires  that  banks  report  large  fi- 
nancial transactions.  In  addition,  any 
person  who  transports  more  thsm  $5,000 
out  of  or  into  the  United  States  must  file 
a  report  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

The  law  has  two  serious  gaps,  however. 
First,  while  the  statute  makes  it  illegal 
for  a  person  to  leave  the  country  with 
more  than  $5,000  without  having  filed  a 
report,  a  Federal  court  has  held  that  the 


law  does  not  make  the  attempt  to  leave 
the  coimtry  Illegal.  This  has  created  a 
"Catch  22"  paradox  in  which  an  individ- 
ual violates  the  law  only  when  he  ac- 
tually leaves  U.S.  territorial  limits.  At 
that  time,  however,  he  can  neither  be 
arrested  nor  prosecuted  since  he  is  out- 
side of  U.S.  jurisdiction. 

Second,  a  Customs  officer  who  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  person  is 
taking  over  $5,000  out  of  the  coimtry 
without  filing  a  report  must  first  obtain 
a  search  warrant  before  looking  for  the 
unreported  money.  In  most  instances, 
however,  the  suspect  has  gone  by  the 
time  the  warrant  is  obtained,  thus  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  Federal  authorities 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  law  is  be- 
ing violated. 

The  bill  being  introduced  would  amend 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  formally  known  as 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions 
Reporting  Act,  to  give  Federal  agencies 
the  full  authority  that  they  were  intend- 
ed to  have.  Specifically,  the  bill  would: 

Make  it  illegal  to  attempt  to  leave  the 
United  States  with  more  than  $5,000 
without  filing  the  reports  required  under 
the  present  law.  This  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Customs  officials  to  apprehend 
suspects  before  they  left  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tion; and 

Allow  Customs  officials  to  search  for 
unreported  amounts  of  currency  or  mon- 
etary instruments  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  search  warrant  where  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
money  is  being  taken  illegally  out  of  the 
country. 

In  addition,  it  would  amend  the  law  to 
tighten  the  conditions  under  which  Fed- 
eral authorities  could  seize  money  that 
was  transported  into  or  out  of  the  IJnited 
States  without  the  required  reports  being 
filed.  The  aim  is  to  protect  the  innocent 
traveler  who  unknowingly  falls  to  file 
the  required  report  from  having  his  or 
her  money  seized.  The  act  currently  says 
that  any  instrument  of  more  than  $5,000 
brought  into  or  taken  out  of  the  coimtry 
without  being  reported  is  subject  to 
"seizure  and  forfeiture."  In  practice,  the 
Treasury  Department  follows  internal 
guidelines  that  state  that  "seizures /for- 
feitures should  be  made  only  if  the  regu- 
lations have  been  knowingly  violated." 
(Emphasis  included.)  My  amendment 
would  simply  incorporate  that  standsutl 
into  the  seizure  section  of  the  act. 

The  bill  would  also  add  a  new  section 
to  the  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  give  Informants  a  share 
of  the  unreported  money  that  was  or 
was  attempted  to  be  taken  Illegally  out 
of  the  United  States  if  they  provide  in- 
formation that  leads  to  the  recovery  of 
the  money.  Awards  would  be  authorized 
only  when  the  Government  reaUzed  an 
actual  recovery  of  more  than  $50,000  or 
more  through  fines,  penalty  or  forfeit- 
ure. This  step  hopefully  will  give  in- 
formants further  incentive  to  report 
cash  smuggling  to  Federal  officials. 

These  proposed  changes  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Justice  and  Treasury  De- 
partments. Companion  legislation  has 
already  been  submitted  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcow). 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  231 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Currency  and  Foreign  Trans- 
actions Reporting  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1101  (a) 
(1) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  attempts 
to  transport  or  have  transported,"  before 
"monetary  Instruments — ". 

SBC.  2.  Section  232  (a)  of  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  1102  (a) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  fail- 
ure to  file  a  required  report,  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  If  the  person  required  to 
file  the  report  knowingly  fails  to  file  the 
report". 

SBC.  3.  Section  235  of  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  (31 
U.3.C.  llOS)  U  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following : 

"(b)  Any  customs  officer  may  stop,  search, 
and  examine  without  a  search  warrant,  any 
vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or  other  conveyance, 
envelope  or  other  container,  or  person  enter- 
ing or  departing  from  the  United  States  on 
which  or  on  whom  such  officer  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  there  are  being  trans- 
ported monetary  Instruments  for  which  a  re- 
port is  required  under  section  231  of  this 
title.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  the  Currency  and 
Foreign     Transactions     Reporting     Act     is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
"S214.  Rewards  for  informants 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  a 
reward  to  any  individual  who  provides  orig- 
inal Information  which  leads  to  a  recovery 
of  a  criminal  fine,  civil  penalty,  forfeit- 
ure, which  exceeds  $50,000,  for  any  viola- 
tion of  this  title  or  any  regulation  Issued 
herexinder. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  reward  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centiun  of  the 
net  amount  of  the  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture 
collected  or  »250,000.  whichever  Is  less. 

"(c)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  local  government 
who  provides  information  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties  is  not  eligible  for  a  reward  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"214.  Rewards  for  Informants.". 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  to  prohibit  any 
Federal  official  from  undertaking  recon- 
naissance studies  of  any  plan  for  the  im- 
portation of  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

PKOHIBITING    WATEK   DIVZBSION   PROPOSALS 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  ex- 
tends the  current  prohibition  banning 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior from  undertaking  studies  of  any 
plan  for  the  importation  of  water  into 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  cover  all 
Federal  officials. 
Periodically,  proposals  have  been  made 


to  divert  water  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  other  areas.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  water  is  extremely  precious 
and  already  in  short  supply  within  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Available  water  is  al- 
ready claimed.  There  is  no  water  to 
spare.  It  takes  very  strenuous  efforts  to 
conserve  and  make  do  with  already  lim- 
ited supplies  of  this  vital  resource. 

In  1968  proposals  were  made  to  divert 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  At  that  time  I 
authored  legislation  which  specifically 
prohibited  the  Secretary  of  Interior  from 
undertaking  any  studies,  either  recon- 
naissance or  feasibility,  of  any  such  in- 
terbasin  transfers.  Congress  approved 
this  10-year  moratorium,  and  extended 
it  in  1978  for  another  decade. 

This  current  moratorium  is  directed 
at  the  Department  of  Interior  because  it 
is  the  Federal  agency  with  programmatic 
authority  concerning  major  water  proj- 
ects in  the  Western  States. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  make  it  clear 
to  other  Federal  agencies  that  Congress 
intends  to  prohibit  such  interbasin 
transfer  studies.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  during  the  course  of  a 
larger  study  of  western  water,  has  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  potential  transfers 
of  water  from  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
and  its  tributaries,  to  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  I  am  told  that  a  draft  of-  this 
study,  performed  under  EPA  contract  by 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  was  pre- 
sented last  week  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  States  Water  Council  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

This  development  points  to  the  neces- 
sity for  enactment  of  legislation  to  spell 
it  out  to  other  Federal  officials,  beyond 
the  Department  of  Interior,  that  the 
study  of  transferring  water  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  other  areas  is 
banned.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
put  an  end  to  Federal  agencies  attempt- 
ing to  do  what  current  law  clearly  pro- 
hibits the  Department  of  Interior  from 
doing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemVled,  That  the 
proviso  contained  in  section  201  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1511) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  Federal 
official".* 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Schhitt) 

(by  request) : 
S.  2238.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  the  NationsJ 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Schmitt, 
a  bill  to  authorize  a  supplemental  appro- 


priation to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  letter  of  transmittal,  and 
the  sectional  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2238 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  1(a)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act,  1980  (Public  Law  96-48),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,586,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,886,000,000." 

NATIOMAI.  AZRONAUnCS  AND 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  28, 1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Submitted  herewith 
is  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  Re- 
search and  Development,"  together  with  the 
analysis  thereof. 

The  bin  would  authorize  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  "Research  and  Development" 
for  Space  Shuttle  totaling  $300,000,000.  The 
additional  funding  is  required  In  FY  1980 
to  sustain  the  Space  Shuttle  development 
efforts  required  to  achieve  a  first  orbital  flight 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  while  allowing  for  the 
buildup  of  follow-on  orblter  production  ac- 
tivities on  schedule  to  meet  critical  civil  and 
military  operational  requirements.  The  fund- 
ing requirement  is  due  primarily  to  increased 
efforts  in  completing  systems  installation  and 
test,  particularly  the  thermal  protection  sys- 
tem, and  pre-Iaunch  processing  of  the  first 
orbital  vehicle  and  In  systems  qualification 
and  certification  testing  across  all  elements 
of  the  program.  These  increased  efforts  have 
required  more  work  than  was  planned  result- 
ing In  a  delay  of  the  first  manned  orbital 
flight  from  the  previous  schedule  of  March 
1980. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  be  enacted.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  advised  that  such  en- 
actment would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  a.  Prosch, 

Administrator. 

Sectional  Analtsis 

The  bin  Increases  the  authorization  for 
Research  and  Development  for  Spatce  Shut- 
tle, for  fiscal  year  1980,  from  $1,686,000,000 
to  $1,886,000,000. 

The  supplemental  authorization  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limita- 
tions contained  in  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1980  (Public  Law  96-48) .« 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Nelson,    and    Mr.    Cran- 
ston) : 
S.  2239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with  respect  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  incentive 
stock    options;    to    the    Committee   on 
Finance. 

INCENTIVE  STOCK  OPTIONS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  I  have  been  joined  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Call- 
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fomia,  Senator  Cranston,  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  create  a  new  cat- 
egory of  stock  options  called  "incentive 
stock  options."  This  new  class  of  stock 
options  features  those  provisions,  taken 
from  both  the  pre-1964  laws  governing 
restricted  stock  options  and  the  later 
qualified  options,  which  offer  the  greatest 
incentives  and  safeguards.  This  bill  pro- 
motes productivity  by  restoring  a  valu- 
able form  of  noncash  compensation  that 
both  lowers  labor  costs  and  resulting 
product  prices  while  motivating  superior 
performance  by  employees.  It  would  give 
more  people  a  vested  interest  in  their 
firm  and  enable  small,  growing  compa- 
nies to  compete  with  large,  established 
corporations  in  attracting  top-caUber 
employees. 

THE  PRODUCTIVITY  PROBLEM 

In  the  past  decade,  the  United  States 
has  experienced  a  serious  and  steady  de- 
cline in  its  productivity  growth  rate.  It 
has  become  clear  that  this  drop  is  not 
a  temporary  aberration  or  a  cyclical  phe- 
nomenon. The  economic  implications  of 
lagging  productivity  growth  make  it  es- 
sential for  Congress  to  act  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

The  move  to  stimulate  the  supply  of 
resources  and  output  in  the  economy  re- 
ceived a  boost  last  year.  After  years  of 
consumption -oriented  tax  measures, 
1978  saw  Congress  focus  on  a  tax  policy 
designed  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  capital  formation.  This  was  an  ex- 
cellent beginning.  But  as  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recently  concluded: 

Some  of  the  tax  ch£mges  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  win  stimulate  investment.  But 
these  are  not  sufficient. 

Incentive  stock  options  allow  a  fur- 
ther step  in  the  direction  of  greater  pro- 
ductivity growth  by  making  it  easier  for 
new  companies  to  start  up  and  grow. 

ROLE   OF  SMALL   BUSINESS 

Small,  growing  companies  provide 
more  than  their  share  of  technological 
innovation  and  job  growth.  Then  can 
continue  to  contribute  this  sort  of  eco- 
nomic dynamism,  however,  only  if  they 
are  successful  in  attracting  and  motivat- 
ing highly  talented  employees. 

Incentive  stock  options  significantly 
improve  the  abiUty  of  young  companies 
to  compete  successfully  for  capable  in- 
dividuals. These  smaller  businesses  are 
often  unable  to  offer  the  job  security  or 
the  salary  levels  that  are  available  in 
larger  corporations.  But  since  the  stock 
of  smaller  companies  often  grows  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  than  larger  companies, 
stock  options  in  these  businesses  can  be 
extremely  attractive,  thereby  providing 
an  incentive  for  talented  individuals  to 
risk  their  careers  in  the  uncertainties  of 
a  new  venture. 

LEGISLATIVE   KSTORT 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  some  de- 
gree of  controversy  over  stock  options, 
until  the  early  sixUes,  companies  could 
offer  such  incentives  in  the  form  of  re- 
ly  '^  stock  options.  In  1963.  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  recommended  that 
these  provisions  be  repealed.  The  ad- 
niimstration  argued  that  since  individu- 
als were  taxed  on  personal  service  in- 
come at  rates  up  to  92  percent,  but  long- 


term  capital  gains  were  taxed  at  only  25 
percent,  stock  options  allowed  too  much 
conversion  of  ordinary  income  into  cap- 
ital gains.  Congress  first  limited  the 
value  of  options,  creating  the  "quaUfied 
stock  option"  in  1964,  then  phased  out  all 
stock  option  preferences  in  1976. 

Today,  circumstances  are  considerably 
different.  Changes  in  the  tax  code  have 
drastically  reduced  the  sheltering  effects 
of  stock  options.  The  maximum  tax  rate 
on  personal  service  income  is  now  50 
percent  and  the  capital  gains  rate,  as  a 
result  of  actions  taken  last  year,  now 
stands  at  a  maximum  of  28  percent.  As 
I  will  explain  in  more  detail  later,  the 
effect  of  the  change  is  that  stock  op- 
tions now  can  be  reinstated  at  no  net 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  In  fact,  a  revenue 
gain  will  result  after  the  first  couple  of 
years  following  enactment  of  the  bill. 

EXPLANATION    OF   PROVISIONS 

Cturent  tax  law  authorizes  only 
so-called  "non-qualified  options."  When 
employees  exercise  these  options,  they 
must  pay  income  tax — at  ordinary 
income  rates — on  the  paper  profit  (or 
"spread")  between  their  option  price 
and  the  market  price  when  they  buy. 
This  cost  and  risk  of  loss  on  a  "profit" 
never  realized  has  forced  most  com- 
panies to  turn  from  stock  options  to 
straight  cash  compensation  and  stock 
purchase  plans.  These  cost  companies 
more  and  motivate  employees  less. 

This  bill  creates  a  new  category  of 
stock  options  called  incentive  stock 
options.  It  incorporates  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  features  and  safeguards 
of  both  the  "pre-64"  restricted  option 
and  the  later  qualified  options. 
Employees  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
tax  at  the  time  they  exercise  these 
options.  Since  any  spread  would  not  be 
treated  as  personal  service  income  to 
the  employee  at  the  time  of  exercise,  the 
company  would  not  be  able  to  deduct 
it  as  compensation.  The  employee  could 
then  be  eligible  for  capital  gain  treat- 
ment when  the  stock  is  sold.  As  under 
present  law.  the  employer  would  not 
have  a  deduction  at  the  time  the 
employee  sells  the  stock. 

In  order  to  be  treated  as  an  incentive 
stock  option  plan,  the  following  rules 
must  be  met: 

First.  The  option  must  be  issued  at 
100  percent  of  its  fair  market  value. 
However,  if  a  good  faith  effort  is  made 
to  issue  the  stock  at  not  less  than  its 
f£iir  market  value,  but  it  is  later  deter- 
mined to  be  imdervalued,  the  option 
will  still  be  treated  as  an  incentive  stock 
option.  This  provision  helps  avoid  the 
imposition  of  drastic  consequences  on 
employees  as  a  result  of  inadvertent 
undervaluation  of  the  stock  by  the 
employer. 

Second.  The  option  can  be  exercised 
up  to  10  years  after  issuance,  as  with 
restricted  stock  options.  Rules  for  quali- 
fied options  allowed  only  5  years. 

Third.  Shareholder  approval  is  re- 
quired, as  in  the  case  of  qualified  stock 
options. 

Fourth.  As  was  true  for  restricted  op- 
tions, employees  would  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  options  in  any  sequence. 
Qualified  options  rules  required  options 
to  be  exercised  in  the  order  grtmted. 


Fifth.  To  qualify  for  long-term  capital 
gain  treatment,  the  employee  would  be 
required  to  hold  the  stock  2  years  after 
the  company  had  granted  the  option  and 
1  year  after  the  employee  had  exercised 
the  option.  This  is  similar  to  rules  govern- 
ing restricted  stock  options.  If  the  stock 
is  sold  within  2  years,  ordinary  income 
would  be  realized  up  to  the  lesser  of  the 
gain  or  the  spread  between  the  opticxi 
price  and  the  value  of  the  stock  at  the 
time  of  exercise,  as  with  qualified 
options 

Sixth.  Similar  to  qualified  options, 
the  optionee  must  be  an  employee  con- 
tinuously from  grant  to  3  months  prior 
to  exercise. 

Seventh.  At  grant,  the  employee  may 
not  own  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
voting  power  or  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
company,  unless  the  option  price  is  at 
least  110  percent  of  the  fair  market  value. 
This  is  similar  to  the  rules  for  restricted 
options.  In  contrast,  qualified  stock 
guidelines  did  not  permit  the  employee 
to  own  more  than  10  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing power  or  stock  value  if  the  equity 
capital  is  $1  miUion  or  less,  decreasing 
to  5  percent  of  the  equity  capital  is  $2 
miUion  or  over. 

Eighth.  Variable  options  are  per- 
mitted, as  under  restricted  options. 

Ninth.  As  with  t>oth  restricted  and 
qualified  options,  options  issued  would 
not  be  transferable  other  than  at  death 
and  would  be  exercisable  during  the  em- 
ployee's lifetime  only  by  the  employee. 

REVENUE     EFfXCT 

As  I  stated  briefiy  before,  such  stock 
options  can  be  reinstated  at  no  net  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  has  determined 
that  this  bill,  after  possible  miniscule 
revenue  losses  in  the  first  3  years  after 
its  enactment,  will  result  in  a  revenue 
gain.  For  example,  the  committee  esti- 
mates that  the  revenue  increase  will  ap- 
proximate $15  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  other 
Senators,  the  Department  t)f  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  public  to  consider  any  im- 
provements in  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.   2239 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  II  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
certain  stock  options)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  422  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  422A.  Incentive  stock  options. 

"(a)  In  General. — Section  421  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  a  share 
of  stock  to  an  individual  pursuant  to  his 
exercise  of  an  Incentive  stock  option  if — 

"(1)  no  disposition  of  such  share  is  mad* 
by  him  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  the 
granting  of  the  option  nor  within  1  year  after 
the  transfer  of  such  share  to  him.  and 

"(2)  at  an  times  during  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the 
option  and  ending  on  the  day  3  months  t>e- 
fore  the  date  of  such  exercise,  such  indlvld- 
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Ukl  was  an  employee  of  either  the  corpora- 
tion granting  such  option,  a  parent  or  sub- 
■Ullary  corporation  of  such  corporation,  or  a 
corporation  or  a  parent  or  subsidiary  corpo- 
ration of  such  corporation  Issuing  or  assum- 
ing a  stock  option  In  a  transaction  to  which 
section  426(a)  applies. 

"(b)  Incentive  Stock  Option. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  'incentive  stock 
option'  means  an  option  granted  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  any  reason  connected  with  his 
employment  by  a  corporation,  If  granted  by 
the  employer  corporation  or  its  parent  or 
subsidiary  corporation,  to  purchase  stock  of 
any  of  such  corporations,  but  only  If — 

"(1)  the  option  Is  granted  pursuant  to  a 
plan  which  includes  the  aggregate  number 
of  shares  which  may  be  Issued  under 
options,  and  the  employees  (or  class  of 
employees)  eligible  to  receive  options,  and 
which  Is  approved  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
granting  corporation  within  12  months  be- 
fore or  after  the  date  such  plan  Is  adopted: 

"(2)  such  option  is  granted  within  10 
years  from  the  date  such  plan  is  adopted, 
or  the  date  such  plan  is  approved  by  the 
stockholders,  whichever  is  earlier; 

"(3)  such  option  by  its  terms  is  not  exer- 
cisable after  the  expiration  of  10  years  from 
the  date  such  option  Is  granted; 

"(4)  the  option  price  Is  not  less  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time 
such  option  is  granted; 

"(5)  such  option  by  its  terms  Is  not 
transferable  by  such  individual  otherwise 
than  by  will  or  the  laws  of  descent  and  dis- 
tribution, and  is  exercisable,  during  his  life- 
time, only  by  him;  and 

"(6)  such  individual,  at  the  time  the 
option  is  granted,  does  not  own  stock  pos- 
sessing more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  the  employer  corporation  or  of  its  parent 
or  subsidiary  corporation. 
Paragraph  (6)  shall  not  apply  if  at  the  time 
such  option  is  granted  the  option  price  is  at 
least  110  percent  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock  subject  to  the  option  and  such 
option  by  Its  terms  is  not  exercisable  after 
the  expiration  of  5  years  from  the  date  such 
option  Is  granted.  For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (6),  the  provisions  of  section  425 (d) 
shall  apply  In  determining  the  stock  owner- 
ship of  an  Individual. 

"(c)  Special  Rtrifs. — 

"(1)    Exercise   or  option   wren  pbice  is 

1*88    THAN    VALTTE    OT    STOCK. If    a    Share    Of 

stock  is  transferred  pursuant  to  the  exer- 
cise by  an  individual  of  an  option  which 
would  fall  to  qualify  as  an  Incentive  stock 
option  imder  subsection  (b)  because  there 
was  a  failure  in  an  attempt,  made  in  good 
faith,  to  meet  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(b)(4),  the  requirement  of  subsection  (b) 
(4)  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  met. 

"(2)    Vaxiable  pbice  option. — 

"(A)  In  GENERAi,. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)(4),  the  option  price  of  a  vari- 
able price  option  shall  be  computed  as  if  the 
option  had  been  exercised  when  granted. 

"(B)  Detinition. — For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'variable  price  option' 
means  an  option  under  which  the  purchase 
price  of  the  stock  is  fixed  or  determinable 
under  a  formula  in  which  the  only  variable 
is  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  at  any 
time  during  a  period  of  1  year  which  in- 
cludes the  time  the  option  is  exercised;  ex- 
cept that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
such  option  In  which  such  formula  provides 
for  determining  such  price  by  reference  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  at  any 
time  before  the  option  is  exercised  if  such 
value  may  be  greater  than  the  average  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  during  the  calen- 
dar month  in  which  the  option  is  exercised. 
(3)    Ceetain    disquautying    DISPOSmoNS 

WHERE  AMOUNT  REAUZED  18  LESS  THAN  VALUE 
AT   ErETTBE. — If — 


"(A)  an  individual  who  has  acquired  a 
share  of  stock  by  the  exercise  of  an  incen- 
tive stock  option  makes  a  disposition  of  such 
share  within  the  2-year  period  described  In 
subsection  (a)  (1) ,  and 

"(B)  such  disposition  Is  a  sale  or  exchange 
with  respect  to  which  a  loss  (If  sustained) 
would  be  recognized  to  such  Individual, 
then  the  amount  which  Is  includible  in  the 
gross  Income  of  such  Individual,  and  the 
amount  which  Is  deductible  from  the  Income 
of  bis  employer  corporation,  as  compensa- 
tion attributable  to  the  exercise  of  such 
option  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  (if  any) 
of  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale  or  ex- 
change over  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  share. 

"(4)  Certain  transfers  bt  insolvent  in- 
dividuals.— If  an  Insolvent  Individual  holds 
a  share  of  stock  acquired  pursuant  to  his 
exercise  of  an  Incentive  stock  option,  and  if 
such  share  Is  transferred  to  a  trustee,  re- 
ceiver, or  other  similar  fiduciary  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  or  any 
other  similar  Insolvency  proceeding,  neither 
such  transfer,  nor  any  other  transfer  of 
such  share  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  In 
such  proceeding,  shall  constitute  a  disposi- 
tion of  such  share  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(1).". 

(b)(1)  Section  421(a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  general  rules  In  the  case  of  stock 
options)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "422A(a)," 
after  "422(a),". 

(2)  Section  425(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  attribution  of  stock  ownership)  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "422A(b)  (6) ."  after  "422 
(b)(7).". 

(3)  Section  425(g)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  rules)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"422A(a)(2)."   after   "422(a)(2).". 

(4)  Section  425(h)(3)(B)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  definition  of  modification)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "422A(b)  (5),"  after 
"422(b)(6),". 

(5)  Section  6039  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Information  required  in  connection  with 
certain  options)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  an  Incentive  stock  op- 
tion." after  "qualified  stock  option"  In  sub- 
section (a) (1), 

(B)  by  inserting  "Incentive  stock  option." 
after  "qualified  stock  option,"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a) .  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(d)  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(4)  The  term  'Incentive  stock  option', 
see  section  422A(b) .". 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  n  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  422  the  following  new  item: 
"422A.  Incentive  stock  options.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  options  granted 
after  the  date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Schmitt) 
(by  request) : 

S.  2240.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Cwnmerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  at  the  request  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Si>ace  Administra- 
tion, and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
Schmitt,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Si>ace  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 


and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
the  sectional  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3240 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  become  available  October  1, 
1980: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space   Shuttle,   91.873,000,000: 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  $809,500,000; 

(3)  Expendable  launch  vehicles,  955,700,- 
000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  9438,700,000; 

(5)  Planetary  exploration,  9179,600,000; 

(6)  Ufe  sciences.  949.700.000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  9381,700,000; 

(8)  Technology  utilization,  913,100,000; 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
9290.300.000; 

(10)  Space  research  and  technology,  9116,- 
200,000; 

(11)  Energy  technology,  94,000.000:  and 

(12)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  9369,- 
000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Construction  of  man- vehicle  systems 
research  facility,  Ames  Research  Center, 
97,480,000; 

(2)  Modification  of  steam  ejector  system 
and  thermal  protection  laboratory,  Ames 
Research  Center,  92,300.000; 

(3)  Modification  of  the  \inltary  plan  wind 
tunnel,  Ames  Research  Center,  93,400,000; 

(4)  Modifications  to  various  buildings  for 
energy  conservation.  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory, 91.500,000; 

(5)  Modifications  to  various  buildings  for 
seismic  protection.  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory. 92,000,000; 

(6)  Rehabilitation  of  high  temperature 
hot  water  system,  zone  2.  Industrial  area, 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  9760.000; 

(7)  Modifications  for  avionics  Integration 
research  laboratory,  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter, 95,756.000; 

(8)  Modifications  to  aircraft  landing  dy- 
namics facility,  Langley  Research  Center, 
915,000,000; 

(9)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
gas  dynamics  laboratory,  Langley  Research 
Center,  92,000,000: 

(10)  Decommissioning  of  Plum  Brook  Sta- 
tion Reactor  facility,  Lewis  Research  Center, 
93.000.000; 

(11)  Modifications  to  central  air  system, 
various  buildings,  Lewis  Research  Center, 
97,655,000; 

(12)  Rehabilitation  of  electrical  switch- 
gear,  engine  research  building.  Lewis  Re- 
search Center.  91,700,000; 

(13)  Rehabilitation  of  roof.  Phase  n, 
Building  103,  Michoud  Assembly  Facility. 
93,800,000; 

(14)  Rehabilitation  of  chilled  water  sys- 
tem, Michoud  Assembly  Facility,  9782,000; 

(15)  Various  locations  as  follows: 

(A)  Modification  of  26-meter  antenna, 
DSS-44,  Canberra,  Australia,  91,200,000; 

(B)  Replacement  of  azimuth  radial  bear- 
ing, DSS-14,  Goldstone,  CA.,  9950,000; 

(16)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various 
locations  as  follows: 

(A)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanks, 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility,  95,400,000; 
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(B)  Modifications  to  solid  rocket  motor 
manufacturing  and  assembly  facilities.  Thlo- 
kol  plant.  Wasatch.  Utah.  92.700.000; 

(C)  Minor  Shuttle-unique  projects,  vari- 
ous locations,  92.000,000: 

(17)  Speu;e  Shuttle  pay  load  facility:  Re- 
habilitation and  modification  for  payload 
ground  support  operations,  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  91.617,000; 

(18)  Repair  of  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  in  excess  of  9500.000  per  project. 
915,000.000; 

(19)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  at  various  locations,  not  in  excess 
of  9500.000  per  project,  920,000,000; 

(20)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  In  excess  of  9250,000  per  proj- 
ect. 94,000,000;  and 

(21)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  910,000,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," 91.047.154.000  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Increases  In  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1(g).  appropriations  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  may  be  used  (1) 
for  any  items  of  a  capital  nature  (other 
than  acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be  re- 
quired at  locations  other  than  installations 
of  the  Administration  for  the  performance 
of  research  and  development  contracts,  and 
(2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions whose  primary  purpose  is  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  research,  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  additional  research  facilities; 
and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  In 
the  United  States  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee 
Institution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  Insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  xised  in 
accordance  witli  vhls  subsection  for  the 
construction  of  any  major  facility,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which.  Including  collateral 
equipment,  exceeds  9250.000,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location, 
and  estimated  cost   of  such   facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  In  an  appropriation  Act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" or  for  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties" may  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  and  (2)  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities,  and  support  services 
contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under  the 
"Research  and  program  management"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  In  excess  of  12 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 925.000.  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess  of 
975.000  for  each  project.  Including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
clliues,   and   for   repair,    rehabilitation,    or 


modification  of  facilities:  Provided,  That,  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(a),  not  in  excess  of  $250,000,  for 
each  project.  Including  collateral  equipment, 
may  be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for 
unforeseen  programmatic  needs. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (20),  Inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(b)  — 

( 1 )  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee,  may  be  varied  upward  10 
percent,  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representative  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  on  the  circumstances  of  such  action, 
may  be  varied  upward  25  percent. 

to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities" 
appropriation,  and,  when  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  910.000.000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  1(b) 
hereof  (other  than  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (21)  of  such  subsec- 
tion) shall  be  available  for  expenditure  to 
construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  Installations  at  any  location  (In- 
cluding locations  specified  in  subsection 
1(b)).  if  (1)  the  Administrator  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes  in  the  national  progrsma  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scien- 
tific or  engineering  developments,  and  (2) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
a  written  report  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  concerning  (l)  the  nature 
of  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modifi- 
cation, (2)  the  cost  thereof  including  the 
cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  smd  (3)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  is  nec- 
essary in  the  national  interest,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as 
originally  made  to  either  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  subsections 
1(a)  and  1(c),  and 


(G)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  eucb  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  dajrs  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  each  such  coinziittee  of 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B) 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  research  funds  whenever 
feasible,  and  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  should  explore 
ways  and  means  of  distributing  its  res^rch 
and  development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  section  1  of 
this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  to  be  available  no 
earlier  than  October  I,  1981,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary : 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development," 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  faciUties," 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment." 

All  of  the  limitations  and  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  are  appUcable  to  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  section  I  of  this  Act  shaU 
apply  in  the  same  manner  to  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c),  respectively,  of  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1981." 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Aouinibtration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28. 1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  Submitted  herewith 
Is  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  together  with  the  sectional  analy- 
sis thereof.  It  is  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Rule  VII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1959,  73 
Stat.  75  (42  U.S.C.  2460),  provides  that  no 
appropriation  may  be  made  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  unless 
previously  authorized  by  legislation.  It  is  a 
purjwse  of  the  enclosed  bill  to  provide  such 
requisite  authorization  in  the  amounts  and 
for  the  purposes  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment  for  fiscal  year  1981.  For  that  fiscal 
year,  the  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
totaling  95.736.654.000  to  be  made  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion as  follows: 

(1)  for  "Research  and  development" 
amounts  totaling  94.569.500,000; 

(2)  for  "Construction  of  facilities"  amounts 
totaling  9120,000,000;  and 

(3)  for  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," 91.047,154,000. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  authcHize  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  i.e..  to  be  available  October  1,  1981. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  follows  generaUy 
the  format  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration    Authorization    Act, 
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1980  (PubUc  Law  96-48).  However,  the  bill 
differs  In  substance  from  the  prior  Act  In 
several  respects. 

First,  subsections  1(a),  1(b),  and  1(c), 
which  would  provide  the  authorization  to 
appropriate  for  the  three  NASA  appropria- 
tions, differ  In  the  dollar  amounts  and/or  the 
line  Items  for  which  authorization  to  appro- 
priate Is  requested. 

Second,  section  6  of  Public  Law  96-48. 
which  added  a  new  section  308  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
and  amended  section  203(c)  (13)  to  increase 
the  amount  for  which  the  Administration 
may  settle  or  adjust  claims,  has  been  omitted 
since  those  amendments  are  now  permanent 
law. 

Third,  in  addition  to  providing  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  In  the  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  President  In  his  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  bill  also  would  provide 
authorization  for  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1982.  It  is  specified  that 
all  of  the  limitations  and  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  applicable  to  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  1  shall  apply  in  the 
same  manner  to  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
siiant  to  section  6. 

Finally,  the  last  section  of  the  draft  bill, 
section  7,  has  been  changed  to  provide  that 
the  bill,  upon  enactment,  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act,  1981,"  rather 
than  "1980." 

Where  required  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)  (C)), 
and  the  implementing  regulations  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  environ- 
mental impact  statements  covering  NASA  in- 
stallations and  the  programs  to  be  funded 
pursuant  to  this  bill  have  been  or  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  as  appropriate. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  be  enacted.  The  Office  of  SJanage- 
ment  and  Budget  has  advised  that  such  en- 
actment would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  A.  Frosch, 

Adminiatrator. 

Sectional  Analtsxs 

SECTION     1 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
funds,  in  the  total  amount  of  $5,736,664,000, 
as  follows:  (a)  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment," a  total  of  12  program  line  items  ag- 
gregating the  sum  of  $4,569,600,000;  (b)  for 
"Construction  of  facilities,"  a  total  of  21 
line  Items  aggregating  the  sum  of  $120,000,- 
000:  and  (c)  for  "Research  and  program 
management,"  $1,047,154,000.  Subsection  (c) 
would  also  authorize  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Subsection  1(d)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  "Research  and  devel- 
opment" without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1(g)  for:  (i)  items  of  a  capital 
nature  (other  than  the  acquisition  of  land) 
required  at  locations  other  than  NASA  in- 
stallations for  the  performance  of  research 
and  development  contracts;  and  (2)  grants 
to  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scientific 
research,  for  purchase  or  construction  of 
additional  research  facilities.  Title  to  such 
facilities  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  national  program  of  aeronautical  and 
^ace  activities  will  best  be  served  by  vest- 
ing title  In  any  such  grantee  institution  or 
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organization.  Moreover,  each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  find  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  United  States  will  receive 
benefit  therefrom  adequate  to  justify  the 
making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case,  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $250,000,  unless  the  Administrator  no- 
tifies the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  specified  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  of  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

Subsection  1(e)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  specified  and  to  the  extent  provided  in 
an  appropriation  Act,  (1)  any  amount  ap- 
propriated for  "Research  and  development" 
or  for  "Construction  of  facilities"  may  re- 
main available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, and  (2)  contracts  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities,  and  support  services 
may  be  entered  Into  under  the  "Research 
and  program  management"  appropriation 
for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve  months 
beginning  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  1(f)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  the  "Research  and 
program  management"  appropriation  for 
scientific  consultations  or  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, Including  representation  and  official 
entertainment  expenses,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator,  whose  determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Subsection  1(g)  would  provide  that  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" and  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement," not  in  excess  of  $75,000  per  proj- 
ect (including  collateral  equipment)  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  new  facilities  and 
additions  to  existing  facilities,  and  for  re- 
pairs, rehabilitation,  or  modification  of  fa- 
cilities. 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  would  authorize  upward  varia- 
tions of  the  sums  authorized  for  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  line  items  (other 
than  facility  planning  and  design)  of  10  per 
centum  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee,  or  25  per  centum  follow- 
ing a  report  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science. 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  on  the 
circumstances  of  such  action,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  cost  variations. 
However,  the  total  cost  of  all  work  author- 
ized under  these  line  items  may  not  exceed 
the  total  sum  authorized  for  "Construction 
of  facilities"  under  subsection  1(b),  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (20). 

SECTION   3 

Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  i  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" may  be  transferred  to  the  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  appropriation  and,  when 
so  transferred,  together  with  $10,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Construction  of 
facilities,"  shall  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  land  acquisition 
at  any  location  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines (1)  that  such  action  Is  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  aeronautical  and 
space  program  or  new  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing developments,  and  (2)  that  deferral  of 
such  action  until  the  next  authorization  Act 
is  enacted  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  t.he  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  However,  no  such  funds  may 
be  obligated  until  30  days  have  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  specified 
committees  of  Congress  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  project,  its  cost, 
and  the  reason  why  such  project  is  necessary 
In  the  national  Interest,  or  each  such  com- 


mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  30-day 
period  has  notified  the  Administrator  that 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action  will  be 
made. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation; 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsections  1(a) 
and  1(c);  and. 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  propram 
which  has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested 
of  either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  each  such 
committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed 
to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed  ac- 
tion, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

SECTION    s 

Section  5  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds  when- 
ever feasible  and  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  should  ex- 
plore ways  and  means  of  distributing  Its 
research  and  development  funds  whehever 
feasible. 

SECTION    6 

Section  6  would  authorize  to  he  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1982 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary:  (a)  for  "Re- 
search and  development,"  (b)  for  "Con- 
struction of  facilities,"  and  (c)  for  "Research 
and  program  management."  All  of  the  limita- 
tions and  other  provisions  of  the  Act  appli- 
cable to  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  1 
would  apply  in  the  same  manner  to  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsections  (a), 
(b) ,  and  (c) ,  respectively,  of  this  section. 

SECTION    7 

Section  7  would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1981."  • 
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By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
50-percent  maximum  rate  of  income  tax 
for  individuals,  to  provide  for  a  separate 
computation  of  such  tax  on  personal 
service  income  and  nonpersonal  service 
income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SAVINGS   EXPANSION    ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  encourage  the 
savings  necessary  to  expand  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States. 

We  must  expand  economic  growth,  and 
increased  savings  is  critical  to  economic 
growth. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than 
growth.  The  basic  choice  facing  the  econ- 
omy is  to  grow  or  not  to  grow.  If  we  had 
put  a  modest  but  sustained  growth  policy 


f 


In  place  in  1950,  the  results  would  by 
now  be  enormous.  Consider  the  period 
1950  to  1979.  In  1979.  U.S.  GNP  reached 
$2y3  trillion.  It  could  have  been  $3 '72 
trillion. 

Between  1950  and  1979,  the  average 
annual  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
real  terms  was  3.6  percent.  Many  other 
major  industrialized  countries  grew  at 
annual  real  rates  averaging  in  excess  of 
5.5  percent.  If  the  United  States  had 
grown  an  average  1.5  percent  faster  each 
year  since  1950,  at  a  rate  of  just  over  5.0 
percent,  its  GNP  in  1979  would  have  been 
$3V2  trillion. 

With  a  $3y2  trillion  economy,  incomes 
would  have  been  50-percent  higher  than 
they  were  in  1979.  Jobs  would  have  been 
plentiful.  Federal  revenues  in  1979  would 
have  been  $250  billion  higher,  enough  to 
have  provided  for  a  balanced  budget,  wel- 
fare reform,  national  health  insurance, 
and  unquestioned  military  preeminence, 
with  enough  left  over  to  have  let  us  re- 
duce payroll  and  income  taxes  instead  of 
raising  them.  Of  course,  price  stability 
would  have  been  another  spin-off  of  the 
growth  of  real  output  and  the  balanced 
budget. 

Faster  growth,  higher  incomes,  and 
plentiful  jobs  are  exactly  what  the  un- 
employed, underprivileged,  and  the  mi- 
norities of  this  country  have  been  seek- 
ing for  many  years.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  greatest  gains  in  income,  jobs,  and 
dignity  for  minority  workers  have  come 
during  period  of  rapid  expansion. 

Savings  is  the  key  to  increased  eco- 
nomic growth.  Saving,  basically,  is  the 
amount  of  each  year's  GNP  left  over 
after  immediate  consumption.  Only  the 
amount  saved  provides  the  resources  for 
investing  in  long-term  capital  goods,  the 
plant  and  equipment  that  expands 
capacity,  increases  productivity,  and 
stabilizes  prices. 

The  United  States  has  the  lowest  rate 
of  saving  in  the  Western  World,  result- 
ing in  the  lowest  rate  of  productivity 
growth,  investment,  and  real  wage  in- 
creases among  the  major  industrialized 
nations.  Personal  savings  is  falling  be- 
cause infl;ition  and  high  tax  rates  reduce 
the  real  rate  of  return  on  savings.  As 
people  are  pushed  into  higher  tax 
brackets,  they  get  to  keep  less  of  each 
additional  dollars  of  savings  income. 
Since  income  from  savings  is  added  to 
earned  income,  the  highest  tax  rate  each 
taxpayer  pays  is  imposed  on  his  or  her 
savings  income.  The  higher  the  tax  rate 
individuals  face  on  the  additional  income 
from  saving,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
save.  Thus,  the  present  high  tax  rates 
discourages  new  savings,  encourage  con- 
sumption, and  force  savings  away  from 
productive  investments  into  tax-exempt 
bonds  and  tax  shelters. 

The  total  amount  of  savings  in  the 
United  States — personal  saving,  retained 
earnings,  and  depreciation  set-asides — 
has  already  fallen  so  low  that  we  are  not 
providing  enough  investment  to  keep 
pace  with  replacing  worn-out  machinery 
and  equipping  a  growing  labor  force. 
This  is  leading  to  falling  productivity, 
lower  real  wages  and  reduced  job  op- 
portunities. Unless  action  is  taken,  we 
face  a  decade  of  stagnation. 

Furthermore,  millions  of  taxpayers 
have  purchased  bonds  and  made  deposits 


at  low-interest  rates  in  years  past,  only 
to  find  these  rates  overwhelmed  by  in- 
flation. Their  real  rate  of  return  on  most 
stocks  and  bond  is  now  less  than  zero, 
yet  is  considered  to  be  income  and  is 
taxed  as  such.  This  is  particularly  hard 
on  retirees. 

In  order  to  encourage  additional  sav- 
ings, the  tax  rates  at  which  additional 
savings  income  is  taxed  must  be  reduced. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, which  is  also  being  introduced  today 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Brown  of 
Ohio  and  Congressman  Rousselot  of 
California,  proposes  to  reduce  the  tax 
rate  on  additional  savings  by  treating 
interest  and  dividend  income  more 
equally  with  enmed  income. 

Specifically,  the  bill  reduces  the  top 
marginal  tax  rate  to  50  percent  from  its 
current  level  of  70  percent. 

It  further  provides  that  earned  income 
and  savings  income  shall  be  taxed  sepa- 
rately, after  allowable  deductions  and 
exemptions,  with  the  first  dollars  of  each 
type  of  income  starting  in  the  lowest  tax 
brackets.  A  limit  on  eligibility  is  imposed 
for  those  upper  income  taxpayers  with 
more  than  $10,000  in  certain  sheltered 
"preference"  income. 

The  bill  equalizes  tax  rates  for  both 
earned  and  unearned  income  at  rates 
ranging  from  14  percent  to  50  percent. 
This  ends  the  discrimination  against 
saving  which  has  been  in  the  code  since 
1969.  Currently,  "personal  service  in- 
come" faces  a  maximum  tax  rate  of  50 
percent,  while  savings  income  faces  a  top 
rate  of  70  percent.  The  change  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  more  Federal  revenue,  be- 
cause of  a  sharp  drop  in  the  use  of  tax 
shelters  as  the  top  rate  is  reduced. 

Furthermore,  lower  and  middle  income 
tax  rates  on  savings  income  are  reduced 
by  an  income-splitting  provision.  In  cur- 
rent law.  after  exemptions,  earned  and 
unearned  income  are  added  together  to 
obtain  taxable  income,  stacking  one  on 
top  of  the  other  to  reach  the  higher 
brackets.  Under  this  proposal,  each  tax- 
payer would  compute  a  tax  on  earned  in- 
come alone,  and  on  unearned  income 
alone,  and  then  add  the  taxes  together. 
In  this  way,  the  first  dollar  of  each  type 
of  income  would  start  in  the  14-percent 
tax  bracket. 

Each  tyi)e  of  income  would  rise  only 
through  as  many  brackets  as  its  own  size 
would  warrant.  The  result  would  be  lower 
tax  rates  on  added  income  of  both  tvpes. 
Specifically,  the  tax  rate  on  additional 
interest  and  dividends  from  added  sav- 
ings would  be  in  a  lower  tax  bracket  than 
at  present  for  most  taxpayers,  resulting 
in  more  incentive  to  add  to  savings. 

Currently,  individuals  with  more  than 
$10,000  in  "preference"  income — income 
from  tax-sheltered  activities — are  subject 
to  the  minimum  tax.  As  a  further  induce- 
ment for  such  individuals  to  return  to 
more  productive,  ordinary  investment, 
the  bill  limits  the  participation  of  those 
upper  income  individuals  who  continue 
to  use  tax  shelters.  Individuals  with  more 
than  $10,000  in  preference  income — other 
than  capital  gains — are  prohibited  from 
using  this  income-splitting  provision. 

Mr.  President,  for  most  working-age 
taxpayers,  the  bulk  of  income  is  earned 
with  only  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  in  savings  inc(»ne  added  on  the 


top.  This  bill  would  bring  this  income 
down  from  the  taxpayer's  top  tax 
bracket,  where  it  may  fsure  rates  of  24,  36, 
or  even  70  percent,  and  puts  it  into  the 
14  or  16  percent  brackets,  producing  in- 
creased savings  incentives  at  relatively 
low  cost. 

Outside  of  completely  exempting  all  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  from  taxa- 
tion, the  most  effective  way  to  encourage 
increased  savings  is  to  reduce  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  on  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

On  equity  grounds,  and  as  a  key  first 
step.  I  supported  and  voted  for  the  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  tax  exemption  of  up 
to  $400  for  interest  and  dividend  income. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  build  on 
the  savings  exemption,  and  I  intend  to 
modify  this  bill  as  soon  as  the  savings 
exemption  issue  is  resolved.  For  in  <M"der 
to  encourage  additional  savings,  the  tax 
rates  at  which  additional  savings  income 
is  taxed  must  be  reduced.  By  starting 
both  earned  and  unearned  income  off  in 
the  lowest  tax  bracket  and  at  the  lowest 
tax  rates,  and  by  applying  the  50-percent 
maximum  earned  inccHne  tax  rate  to  un- 
earned income,  the  Savings  Expansion 
Act  reduces  the  marginal  tax  rates  an 
additional  interest  and  dividend  in- 
come— increasing  the  rate  of  return  on 
saving  and  encouraging  the  additional 
savings  needed  to  increase  productivity, 
restrain  inflation,  and  expand  real  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  bill  and  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial  endorsing  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  2242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  I.  Amendment  of  1954  Cook.  Etc 

(a)  Amendment  of  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of. 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(b)  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of 
the  technical  and  conforming  amendments 
which  are  necessary  to  reflect  throughout  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  the  substan- 
tive amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  SO-Peecent  Maximum  Rate  roR  Indi- 

vn>UAi,s;  Separate  Computation  or  Tax 

"(a)    General  Rule. — Section  1    (relating 
to  tax  Imposed  on  Individuals)   Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Section  1.  Tax  Imposed. 

(a)   General  Rule. — 

"(1)  Individuals. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  there  is  hereby  Imposed  on 
the  income  of  every  individual  a  tax  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  on  personal  service  taxable 
income  determined  under  the  appUcable  rate 
schedule,  plus 

"(B)  the  tax  on  nonpersonal  service  tax- 
able Income  determined  under  the  appli- 
cable rate  schedule.  

"(2)    Ceetain  individuals  with  items  of 
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TAX  PKETERXSCT.  ESTATES  AND  TKT7ST8.— There         "(B)   evcry  estate  or  trust  taxable  under  "(1)  every  married  Individual  (as  defined 

Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  income  of —               this  section,  in  section  143)   who  makes  a  single  return 

(A)  every  individual  who  has  items  of  tax      a  tax  equal  to  the  tax  on  taxable  Income      jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013, 

preference  described  in  section  57(a)   (other      determined     vmder  the     applicable     rate      and 

than  paragraph  (9)  thereof)  for  the  taxable     schedule.  „                   survlvlne  soouse  (as  defined  In 

year  in  excess  of  $10,000  ($5,000  In  the  case         "(b)      Applicable  Rate     Schedth-e     tor            \''>  every  surviving  spouse  (as  aennea  m 
of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  Individual      Masried  Individuals  Piling  Joint  Returns. —     section  2  (a) ) , 

(as  defined  In  section  143) ),  and                         In  the  case  of —  the  following  Is  the  applicable  rate  schedule: 

"If  the  amount  on  which  the  tax  is  to  be  determined  Is :  The  tax  Is : 

Not  over  $2,100 14%  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  $2,100  but  not  over  $4,200 j294,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $2,100. 

Over  $4,200  but  not  over  $8,500 jeso,  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $4,200. 

Over  $8,600  but  not  over  $12.600 $1,404,  plus  21  %  of  excess  over  $8,500. 

Over  $12,600  but  not  over  $16.800 $2,265,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $12,600. 

Over  $16,800  but  not  over  $21,200 $3,273.  plus  28%,  of  excess  over  $16,800. 

Over  $21,200  but  not  over  $26,500 $4,505,  plus  32%,  of  excess  over  $21,200. 

Over  $26,500  but  not  over  $31,800 $6,201,  plus  37%  of  excess  over  $26,500. 

Over  $31,800  but  not  over  $42,400 $8,162,  plus  43%  of  excess  over  $31,800. 

Over  $42,400  but  not  over  $56,600 $12,720.  plus  49%  of  excess  over  $42,400. 

Over  $56,600 $19,678,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $56,600. 

"(c)  Heads  of  Households.— In  the  case  of  every  Individual  who  Is  the  head  of  a  household  ( as  defined  In  section  2  ( b ) ) ,  the  following 
Is  the  applicable  rate  schedule : 

"If  the  amount  on  which  the  tax  Is  to  be  determined  Is :  The  tax  is : 

Not  over  $2,100 14%  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  $2,100  but  not  over  $4,200. ,294,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $2,100. 

^^^  *t^?^  ^"*  °°*  ""^  •^■*°° »630-  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $4,200. 

«'"  !o1^  ^"*  """^  "'^^  ^-^ -  »1.026,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $6,400. 

S""'  i?;^!"^*  °°*  °'*""  •^^•''°° - »l-708,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $9,500. 

^"  !,M^  ?"*  °°'  ""^  •^^•^°° »2.476.  plus  26%  of  excess  over  $12,700. 

?r'^  tn.-^r^  ^"*  °°*  °'"  *^^-^°- — »3'308.  plus  31  %  Of  excess  over  $15,900. 

^"  !oi'^««  k"*  ''°*  °'"  '^^'^^ W.951.  plus  38%  Of  excess  over  $21,200. 

^"  !o?o^«  ^"*  °°*  °'"  •^^•"'^ - -  »6.859.  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $26,500. 

?Z'''  tiol"^*""*  °°*  °''"  •*^'*°° »»-085.  plus  46%  of  excess  over  $31,800. 

uver  $42,400 $13,961,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $42,400. 

'i^v^.^r^^^l  individuals  (Othek  Than      (other  than  a  surviving  spouse  as  defined  In     Individual    (as  defined  In  section   143)    the 
^mn^.      T  ^^  ^   *""  /^"^    "^   ^°''^=-     '*'^"°''  2(a)  or  the  head  of  a  household  as     following   is   the   applicable   rate  schediUe 
HOLDS).— In    the    case    of    every    individual     defined  In  section  2(b) )  who  Is  not  a  married  PPiicaoie   rate  scneauie. 

"If  the  amount  on  which  the  tax  Is  to  be  determined  is :  The  tax  is  ■ 

Not  over  $1,100 ,,.0,     .4.       wi    . 

>-,„«,  .i./iAu  »      ...  .J«  7;; 14%  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  $1,100  but  not  over  $2,100 .,=„_,      ,~„     .  ..  .„„ 

Over  $2,100  but  not  over  $4,200.  J^f*'  P  "^  W^"  °\  "''"^  °^"  •^•^°°- 

Over  $4,200  but  not  over  $6,200 '..'.'.  f^J^'  P  "^  J^^°  °\  ^"""^  °^"  f']^^ 

Over  $6,200  but  not  over  $8,500  ffl^-io^'?  ^^^  °'  """""^  °''"  *'''^°°- 

Over  $8,500  but  not  over  $10,600     .  'J'"'?-  P  "^  l\  I  °,^  «"^^  °^"  »«f  »• 

Over  $10,600  but  not  over  $12.700...       ' """ !i'^^^'  P  "^  ^  °\  ^"""^^  °'"  ^'^ 

Over  $12,700  but  not  over  $15,900..::: — "  IH^^'  P  "^  ^6%  of  excess  over  $10,600. 

Over  $15,900  but  not  over  $21^00  '^'tS^  ^  "^  IIZ°  °l  """"^^  °^"  •'^•™° 

Over  $21,200  but  not  over  $26^00  Hf^^'  P  "^  ^4%  o   excess  over  $15,900. 

over  $26,500  but  not  over  $31  800 " "  l^ifi'  ^  "^  l^J  °l '''""'  °^"  '^^■^°°- 

Over  $31,800  but  not  over  $39  200  lltlt'  P  "'  t*J'  °l  *''"^  °'"  »26.500. 

Over  $39  200  »>'<».^"u $9,766.  plus  49%  of  excess  over  $31,800. 

...  '  "''"  $13,392.  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $39,200. 

(e)    SEPARATE   RETURNS   BT   Makbiei.   In-         "(1)  every  married  Individual  (as  defined         "(2)  every  estate  and  trust  taxable  under 
dividuals;  Estates  and  Trusts.— In  the  case     i°  section  143)  who  does  not  make  a  single     this  subsection. 

of-  eoiS^and'''"^  '^"''  ^''  '^°"'*  """*"  '*'"°''     *»>«  following  is  the  applicable  rate  schedule: 

"If  the  amount  on  which  the  tax  Is  to  be  determined  Is  •  tt,o  to,  i.  - 

Not  over  $1,050.  ..  _  inetaxis. 

Over  $1,050  but  not  over  $2  100  ■"         '*^°  °'  ^"^^^^^  Income. 

Over  $2,100  but  not  over  $4  250 '^*'''  P'"*  ^^'^''  °^  ^^'^^^  over  $1,050. 

Over  $4,250  but  not  over  $6300  '^^^'  P'^  ^^'^''  °^  excess  over  $2,100. 

Over  $6,300  but  not  over  $8400  *''°^-  P'"^  ^^^^  °*  *''*=®^  °''"  **'250 

Over  $8,400  but  not  over  $10  60o' '    •l-l^aSO  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $6,300. 

Over  $10,600  but  not  over  $13  25o'" "         »1.636.50,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $8,400. 

Over  $13,250  but  not  over  $15*900  $2,262.50.  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $10,600. 

Over  $15,900  but  not  over  $21200  $3,100.50,  plus  37%  of  excess  over  $13,250. 

Over  $21,200  but  not  over  $28  30o'"" •*°®^'  P'"^  "'''°  °*  **'=®^^  °'"  »15,900. 

Over  $28,300  '       *'" $6,360,  plus  49%  of  excess  over  $21,200. 

'  $9,839,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $28,300." 

(b)    Determination  op   Income Sertirm  .wo.    »t 

63  (defining  taxable  income)  is  am^ded  t^  *   *    Nonpersonal    service    taxable    in-  "(1)   the  deductions  allowable  in  arriving 

read  as  follows-     "  "'''°™'''  '«  ^^e'^aea  to      come.— The  term  'nonpersonal  service  tax-      at  adjusted  gross  Income. 
"Sec    63    Tatatii\p  t»^«w»  ^^  t^^^  Income-   means  gross   Income   reduced         "(11)   the  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 

.^'.^  Taxable  Income  Defined.  by  the  sum  of-  tlons  provided  by  section  151,  and 

hlfn  '^■^**"°''s— For  purposes  of  this         "<*)  personal  service  Income,  plus  ••(iti)    the  standard  amount, 

subtitle,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the         "(B)    so   much   of   the   allowable   deduc-         "(c)   Standard  Amount— For  purposes  of 
term    taxable  income'  means   gross  income      tlons  as  are  not  allocated  against  personal      this  subtitle — 

minus    the     deductions    allowed    by     this      service  Income   under  paragraph    (1).  "(1)    In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 

chapter.  "(3)  Taxable  income. — The  term  'taxable      paragraph  (2),  the  term  'standard  amount' 

"(b)    Individuals. — For   purposes    of  this      I'^'^ome'  means  gross  Income  minus  the  al-      means — 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual-  lowable  deductions.  ..(A)  $3,400  in  the  case  of— 

"n\   T>nBni,T.r   <>.,....«.  _  '*)    Allowable   deductions. — ^The    term 

The  ti,r^~r^nfi  «^r^J*^"''K,°*?°*''-      'allowable  deductions'  means-  'D  *  l°l«t  "-"t"™  under  section  6013.  or 

means  personal  lerv?cri?pn^«*,iH„    ,!?"?.*  "<*)    "»  *^«  <=»se  of   an   Individual   who         "(")    »  surviving   spouse    (as   defined  In 

so   muchTf   thf  Jno»»w-T.  I^,^  ^^     *'«=*«  *°  't*"^  ^^^  deductions,  the  deduc-     section  2(a) ) . 

The    Svldual    el^^^  l,,^     !^.  't      ""'^  *"°^'''*  ""^  **^^  '^^''P**'''  °'  "(B)   »2.300  in  the  case  of  an  individual 

8UchlMom»  ^  "^^^  ""  **"*  '=**'  °'  ^'^y  °"'*''  iJidlvldual.      who  Is  not  married  and  who  Is  not  a  sur- 

thesumof —  vlvlng  spouse  (as  so  defined), 
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"(C)   $1,700  in  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return,  or 
"(D)  zero  in  any  other  case. 
"(2)    Special    rule    for    certain    depend - 

n^g. In   the   case   of   an   individual   with 

respect  to  whom  a  deduction  under  section 
161(e)  is  allowable  to  another  taxpayer  for 
a  uxable  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  Individual's  taxable  year  be- 
gins, the  term  -standard  amount'  shall  not 
exceed  such  individual's  earned  income  (as 
defined  In  section  911(b))  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(d)  PERSONAL  Service  Income. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'personal  serv- 
ice income'  means  any  income  which  Is  earned 
Income  within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c) 
(2)(C)  or  section  911(b)  or  which  is  an 
amount  received  as  a  pension  or  annuity 
which  arises  from  an  employer-employee  re- 
lationship or  from  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions to  a  retirement  plan.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  section  911(b)  shall  be  ap- 
plied without  regard  to  the  phrase  ',  not  In 
excess  of  30  percent  of  his  share  of  net  profits 
of  such  trade  or  business,'. 

"(2)  Exceptions. — The  term  'personal  serv- 
ice income'  does  not  include  any  amount — 

"(A)  to  which  section  72(m)(5),  402(a) 
(2),  402(e),  403(a)(2),  408(e)  (2),  408(e)  (3), 
408(e)(4),  408(e)(5),  408(f),  or  409(c)  ap- 
plies: or 

"(B)  which  Is  Includable  In  gross  income 
under  section  409(b)  because  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  bond  which  was  not  tendered  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  registered  owner  attained  age  70 1/2 . 

"(e)  Itemized  Deductions. — For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  the  term  'itemized  deductions' 
means  the  deductions  allowable  by  this  chap- 
ter other  than — 

"(1)  the  deductions  allowable  In  arriving 
at  adjusted  gross  income,  and 

"(2)  the  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions provided  by  section  161. 
"(f)  Election  to  Itemize. — 
"(1)  In  general. — Unless  an  individual 
makes  an  election  under  this  subsection  for 
the  taxable  year,  no  Itemized  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year.  For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  determination  of  whether 
a  deduction  is  allowable  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(2)  Who  mat  elect. — Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  an  Individual  may  make 
an  election  under  this  subsection  for  the 
taxable  year  only  if  such  individual's  Itemized 
deductions  exceed  the  standard  amount. 

"(3)  Certain  indivtouals  treated  as  elect- 
ing to  rTEMizE. — The  following  individuals 
shall  be  treated  as  having  made  an  election 
under  this  subsection  for  the  taxable  year: 
"(A)  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return  where  either  spouse  itemizes  deduc- 
tions. 
"(B)   a  nonresident  alien  individual,  and 
"(C)   a  citizen  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  section  931  (relating 
to  Income  from  sources  within  possessions 
of  the  United  States) . 

"(4)  Time  and  manner  of  election. — Any 
election  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  the  taxpayer's  return,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  signifying  such 
election  on  the  return. 

"(5)  Change  op  treatment. — Under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  change 
of  treatment  with  resnect  to  the  standard 
amount  and  Itemized  deductions  for  any  tax- 
able year  may  be  made  after  the  filing  of 
the  return  for  such  year.  If  the  spouse  of 
the  taxpayer  filed  a  separate  return  for  any 
taxable  year  corresponding  to  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer,  the  change  shall  not 
be  allowed  unless,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations — 

"(A)  the  spouse  makes  a  chanee  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  standard  amount 


and  itemized  deductions,  for  the  taxable  year 
covered  in  such  separate  return,  consistent 
with  the  change  of  treatment  sought  by  the 
taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  consent 
In  writing  to  the  ussessment.  within  such 
period  as  may  be  agreed  on  with  the  Secre- 
tary, of  any  deficiency,  to  the  extent  attribu- 
table to  such  change  of  treatment,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  con- 
sent the  assessment  of  such  deficiency  would 
otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of 
any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the  tax 
liability  of  the  taxpayers  spouse,  for  the 
taxable  year  corresponding  to  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer,  has  been  compromised 
under  section  7122. 

"(g)  Marftal  status.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  marital  status  shall  be  determined 
under  section  143." 

(c)  Repeal  of  Maximum  Rate  on  Personal 
Service  Income.— Part  VI  of  subchapter  Q  of 
chapter  1  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1980. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  28,  1979] 
Rescuing  Savings 

Late  in  the  day,  the  Senate  has  begun  to 
worry  about  the  damage  the  proposed  "wind- 
fall profits  tax"  on  oil  could  do  to  national 
savings.  Corporate  profits,  after  all,  are  a 
major  source  of  economic  savings,  meaning 
money  set  aside  to  expand  and  replenish 
the  Nation's  productive  capital. 

So  this  week  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Is  trying  to  agree  on  a  savings 
amendment  to  the  windfall  bill.  This  late 
rider  is  at  least  as  Important  as  the  main 
body  of  the  bill  because  It  could  determine 
the  tax  treatment  of  savings  over  the  next 
10  years  and  hence  bear  heavily  on  the  fu- 
ture productivity  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  saving  rate  in  the  U.S.  is  very  low.  Of 
the  total  amount  of  savings  generated,  a 
chunk  is  taken  off  the  top  to  finance  the 
government's  budget  deficit.  Most  of  what's 
left  goes  to  replace  worn  out  plant  and 
equipment.  Of  the  funds  remaining  for  net 
Investment,  practically  every  dollar  Is 
needed  to  equip  the  growing  labor  force  so 
that  productivity  per  worker  doesn't  de- 
cline. Steve  Entln  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  staff  has  calculated  that  in  1977- 
78  there  was  less  than  $5  billion  left  with 
which  to  meet  mandated  spending  on  envl- 
ronmenUl  and  safety  equipment  and  to  fi- 
nance real  economic  growth.  Little  wonder 
U.S.  productivity  Is  so  low. 

Now  enter  the  "windfall  profits"  tax.  It's 
going  to  reduce  the  oil  Industry's  cash  flow 
and  ability  to  finance  investment  Intern- 
ally. That  means  a  decline  In  total  savings, 
a  decline  that  Donald  Lublck,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  ac- 
knowledges when  he  says  that  "funds  to  fi- 
nance investment  In  new  field  capacity  will 
come  from  the  private  sector  through  capital 
markets  as  it  did  at  the  birth  of  the  oil 
business." 

Of  course.  If  oil  Industry  revenues  were 
to  balloon  with  decontrol,  the  tax  would  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  current  retained 
earnings  of  the  industry.  But  we  have  ex- 
plained In  previous  columns  why  crude  oil 
price  decontrol  is  unlikely  to  significantly 
Increase  oil  Industry  revenues,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  brings  these  points  up  to  date  else- 
where on  this  page  today.  Members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  themselves  are  begin* 
nlng  to  wonder  how  oil  Industry  revenues 
can  rise  when  consumers  are  already  paying 
the  world  price  for  refined  products.  How- 
ever, they  are  still  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  ire  toward  oil  com- 
panies induced  by  years  of  demagogy,  and 
lay  on  a  big  new  tax. 


They  are  frightened,  though,  by  recogni- 
tion of  what  their  bill  will  do  to  savings,  in- 
vestment, productivity  and  growth.  80  they 
are  fishing  around  for  some  way  to  offset  the 
effect  on  savings.  If  the  Senators  are  intent 
on  passing  this  destructive  blU  to  begin  with, 
we  suppose  It's  good  that  they  want  to  rescue 
savings.  So  they  could  do  a  lot  worse  than  to 
book  on  to  the  approach  that  Senator  Roth 
and  Representatives  Bud  Brovm  and  John 
Rousselot  have  been  working  on. 

These  lawmakers  have  figured  out  that 
there's  a  difference  between  giving  a  tax 
break  on  existing  savings  and  encouraging 
new,  additional  savings.  An  Interest  deduc- 
tion from  taxable  Income  doesn't  affect  the 
tax  rates:  it  just  excludes  a  fixed  amount  of 
Interest  Income  from  tax,  and  once  the  ex- 
clusion is  used  up  any  new  saving  Is  taxed  at 
the  existing  high  rates. 

At  the  present  time  savings  Income  (inter- 
est and  dividends)  is  stacked  on  top  of  wages 
and  salaries  for  tax  computation.  In  other 
words,  wages  and  salaries  enter  the  tax 
brackets  at  a  rate  that  begins  at  14  percent 
and  runs  up  to  50  percent.  Savings  income 
then  enters  the  tax  brackets  at  a  rate  that 
begins  at  the  highest  marginal  rate  appli- 
cable to  the  taxpayer's  wage  or  salary  Income 
and  runs  from  there  up  to  70  percent. 

What  Senator  Roth  and  Representatives 
Brown  and  Rousselot  want  to  do  is  to  treat 
savings  Income  the  same  as  wage  and  salary 
Income  by  splitting  It  out  and  taxing  it  at 
the  same  14-15  percent  rates.  By  eliminating 
the  tax  discrimination  against  savings  in- 
come, this  approach  significantly  lowers  tax 
rates  and  provides  an  incentive  to  every 
earner  to  save  more  of  his  Income. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  more  savings, 
the  Roth-Brown-Rousselot  approach  would 
pull  a  lot  of  savings  out  of  tax  sheltov  and 
add  to  the  economy's  productivity. 

But  whether  the  Finance  Committee  goes 
with  this  particular  approach  or  not,  we 
hope  the  Senators  have  learned  enough 
supply-side  economics  to  recognize  that  if 
they  are  serious  about  savings,  they  must 
Increase  the  after-tax  rate  of  return  to  new 
savings. 

For  our  part,  we  will  be  holding  our  breath. 
Any  Congress  that  can  come  up  with  a  piece 
of  legislation  as  obscene  as  the  "windfall 
profits"  tax  can  come  up  with  an  awful  sav- 
ings amendment  as  well. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONORS 

S.     1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
1843.  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  sup- 
port and  stimulation  of  State,  local,  and 
community  activities  to  prevent  do- 
mestic violence  and  provide  immediate 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  victims 
of  domestic  violence,  for  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  pertain- 
ing to  domestic  violence,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

s.  aoa* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2084,  a 
bill  to  deny  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  who  axe  dis- 
charged from  active  duty  before  com- 
pletion of  at  least  five-sixths  of  their 
initial  enlistment  obligations. 

S.   2166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator     from     North     Dakota     (Mr. 
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Young)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2166,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  development  of  Native  American 
culture  and  art. 

S.   2189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2189,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  program  for  Federal 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nu- 
clear prowerplants,  to  set  forth  a  Federal 
policy  and  initiate  a  program  for  the 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CThtjrch)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2189,  supra. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  commencing  with  the  third 
Monday  in  February  of  each  year  as 
"National  Patriotism  Week". 

SXNATE    joint    BESOLXmON     133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  133,  a  joint  resolution 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  local  nutrition  monitor- 
ing throughout  the  United  States. 

SENATE     CONCTTRRENT    RESOLUTION     60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  60,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE     CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  61,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     308 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 308.  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  parity  for  wom- 
en's track  and  field  events  should  be 
achieved  in  the  1984  Olympic  games. 

AMENDKENT    no.     731 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 


Jackson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendmetnt  No.  731  proposed  to  H.R. 
3236,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  better  work  in- 
centives and  improved  accountability  in 
the  disability  insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  749  proposed  to  H.R. 
3236,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  better  work  in- 
centives and  improved  accountability  in 
the  disability  insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  344— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  COM- 
MENDING CANADA  FOR  ITS  AC- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECrr  TO  CER- 
TAIN UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS 
IN  IRAN 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Wn.LiAMS,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations : 
s.  Res.  344 

Whereas  six  Americans  sought  refuge  In 
Tehran  after  the  takeover  of  the  United 
States  Embassy   in   November   1979; 

Whereas  the  Americans  were  given  refuge 
by  the  Canadian  Embassy  for  twelve  weeks; 

Whereas  the  whereabouts  of  these  Amer- 
icans was  kept  a  secret  in  order  to  protect 
the  lives  of  those  Americans  held  at  the 
United  States  Embassy; 

Whereas  this  action  was  taken  despite  the 
threat  this  posed  to  the  lives  of  Canadian 
Embassy  officials; 

Whereas  Canadian  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Taylor  acted  with  particular  courage  and 
compassion  in  seeking  the  eventual  depar- 
ture of  the  Americans  from  Iran;   and 

Whereas  the  six  Americans  have  now  safe- 
ly left  Iran: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans,  hereby  commends  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  for  Its  actions  In  pro- 
tecting certain  United  States  citizens  and 
arranging  for  their  departure  from  Iran. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  transmit 
such  copy  to  the  Government  of  Canada. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  345— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETTERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  345 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction 


under  rule  XXV  of  such  rvdes,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1980,  through  February  28, 
1981.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $269,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $14,800  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  346— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  346 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1980,  through  Febru- 
ary 28.  1981,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
ticn,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,583,- 
700,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended) ,  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee (under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
apnroved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  347— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
ordered  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  347 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1980.  through  February 
28, 1981,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expend- 
itures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  bsisis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $715,- 
900,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
ap7roved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employ- 
ees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  348— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY 

Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Comittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution,  which  was  or- 
dered placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  348 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate,  to 
Angelina  C.  Beckmann.  widow  of  Bernard  J. 
Beckmann.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight  and 
one-half  months'  compensation  at  the  rate 
he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  349— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY 

Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Comittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution,  which  was  or- 
dered placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  349 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Carolyn  Watson,  mother  of  W.  David  Watson 
a^d  to  Abraham  Q.  Watson,  father  of  W. 
David  Wataon,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 


the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal 
to  two  and  one-half  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  350— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEN- 
DITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  350 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1980.  through  February  28, 
1981,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $4,- 
971,700,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$177,500  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $3,350  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(j)   of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  MODIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1979— S.  353 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1642    THROUGH    1644 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
jointly,  to  S.  353,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
monetary  policy:  to  reduce  and  restruc- 
ture reserve  requirements;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  reserves  by 
member  banks  and  other  depository  in- 
stitutions in  Earnings  Participation  Ac- 
counts at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  three  amendments  to  S. 
353,  legislation  which  I  introduced  ap- 
proximately 1  year  ago  to  facilitate  the 


development  of  Federal  Reserve  mone- 
tary policy  and  to  reduce  the  burdens  of 
Fed  membership.  These  amendments,  to- 
gether with  S.  353,  will  be  the  subject  of 
Banking  Committee  hearings  on  Febru- 
ary 4  and  5. 

The  first  amendment  will  revise  the 
reserve  requirement  provisions  of  S.  353 
so  as  to  have  all  transaction  accounts, 
including  NOW.  automatic  transfer,  and 
demand-deposit  accounts,  subject  to  the 
same  reserve  standards.  This  amend- 
ment would  set  reserve  requirements  on 
the  first  $35  miUlon  in  transaction  ac- 
counts at  3  percent.  All  other  reserve 
ranges  in  S.  353  would  remain  the  same. 
During  the  Banking  Committee's  mark- 
up session  on  Federal  Reserve  member- 
ship legislation  this  past  November,  I 
indicated  that  I  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  S.  353  to  direct  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  to  establish  a  pricing 
schedule  for  Fed  services.  Accordingly, 
the  second  amendment  would  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  price  its  services  and 
charge  interest  on  its  float.  The  F^ed  has 
been  moving  in  this  direction,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  should  be  specifically  re- 
quired as  part  of  any  Fed  membership 
bill. 

The  third  amendment  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Reserve,  by  unanimous  vote, 
to  impose  for  limited  periods  of  time 
supplemental  reserve  requ  rements  on 
transaction  accounts  at  all  depository 
institutions.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
Fed  could  impose  a  reserve  requirement 
of  up  to  3  percent  on  the  first  $35  mil- 
lion of  an  institution's  transaction  bal- 
ances and  a  requirement  of  up  to  5  per- 
cent on  such  balances  in  excess  of  $35 
million. 

All  supplemental  reserve  balances 
would  have  to  be  maintained  at  a  Ped- 
ral  Reserve  Bank,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, and  vault  cash  could  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  the  reserve  requirement.  Sup- 
plemental reserves  were  discussed  at  the 
Banking  Committee's  November  7  mark- 
up as  a  tool  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
might  need  if  a  monetary  policy  or  other 
economic  emergency  exists. 

While  I  believe  that  S.  353,  without 
the  supplemental  reserve  requirements, 
would  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  to  con- 
duct monetary  policy  adequately,  I  be- 
lieve that  supplemental  reserve  require- 
ments should  be  discussed  at  next  week's 
hearings,  particularly  since  the  Fed  first 
proposed  the  possible  need  for  such  re- 
quirements. 

Although  I  have  expressed  some  skep- 
ticism as  to  the  need  for  supplemental 
reserves,  I  do  want  to  state  clearly  that 
the  amendments  regarding  transaction 
accounts  and  pricing  of  services  are  ben- 
eficial and  should  be  accepted  as  part 
of  S.  353.» 


SOCIAL       SECURITY       DISABILITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1979— H.R.  3236 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1645 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
H.R.  3236,  an  act  to  amend  t'tle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  better 
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work  incentives  and  improved  account- 
ability in  tlie  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1646 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  JAVITS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  B.B..  3236,  supra. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMimX  ON  ENKBGT  ANT>  NATURAL  KZSOXJSCES 

•  B4r.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  a  change  in  the  sched- 
ule for  the  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
oil  held  by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  In  place  of  the  closed 
session  previously  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 5,  the  committee  will  hold  an  open 
hearing  the  same  day  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  OfBce  Building.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing  will  be  the  Geopolitics 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  the  witness  will 
be  Prof.  Bernard  Lewis  of  the  Princeton 
University  Institute  for  Advanced  Study. 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  ajn.  The  re- 
vised schedule  for  the  other  briefings  is 
as  follows: 

February  7. — Other  producers  (Producers 
that  are  not  members  of  OAPEC) . 

February  14. — The  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Bloc. 

February  19. — The  Industrialized  consum- 
ers. 

February  ai. — ^The  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

With  the  exception  of  the  February  5 
hearing,  the  briefings  will  commence  at 
8:30  ajn.  in  room  S-407  of  the  Capitol 
and  will  be  closed  to  the  public.  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  briefings  should  be 
directed  to  Jim  Pugash,  staff  counsel,  at 
(202)   224-0611.* 

SXTBCOMMRTEK  ON  HOTTSING  AND  UKBAN  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  which  I 
chair  on  the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  Wednesday,  February  6,  1980, 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  5302  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate 0£ace  Building.  The  hearing  will 
focus  on  the  state  of  the  single  and 
multifamily  housing  markets  and  pend- 
ing proposals  to  revise  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
(S.  2177  and  S.  2178)  .• 


AUTHORmr  FORCOMMITTEES  TO 
BffiET 

COMIOTTEK  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to 
hear  administration,  congressional,  and 
former  administration  oflScials  on  the 
proposed  arms  sales  to  Morocco. 

COMMRTEE  ON  BNERCT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  beginning  at  10  ajn.,  to  mark  up 
the  Committee  Budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Select  Conmlttee 


on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2055,  legislation  to 
establish  a  reservation  for  the  Siletz 
Tribe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNDOCUMENTED 
WORKERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  undocumented  workers  in  the 
United  States  is  rooted  deeply  in  the 
economic  health  of  Mexico.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mexico  has  just  experienced  its 
worst  harvest  in  30  years — a  situation 
which  is  expected  to  send  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  workers  across  the  bor- 
der seeking  employment.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  begins  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  illegal  immigration  from 
Mexico.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  been 
with  us  for  some  time,  and  will  be  with  us 
until  we  legislate  a  solution.  Numerous 
solutions  have  been  proposed,  ranging 
from  an  open  border  to  a  high  fence.  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  provide 
Mexican  workers  with  temporary  work 
permits;  many  of  my  colleagues  have  in- 
troduced other  measures. 

However,  I  have  yet  to  see  significant 
action  on  this  issue.  We  need  to  hold 
hearings  in  committee,  report  legisla- 
tion, and  debate  the  issue  on  the  Senate 
floor.  This  situation,  as  a  recent  article 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  illustrates,  will 
only  become  more  severe.  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Crop  Failure  Drives  Mexicans  North 
(By  Mark  Selbel) 

Mexico  Cttt. — Mexico's  worst  harvest  In  30 
years  could  drive  thoiisands  more  undocu- 
mented Mexicans  to  the  United  States  in 
search  of  work  at  a  time  when  talk  of  reces- 
sion and  high  Interest  rates  have  many 
Americans  fearing  for  their  jobs. 

Mexican  and  U.S.  analysts  say  there  Is  no 
way  to  determine  how  many  Mexicans  wlU 
cross  the  border  because  of  the  poor  harvests. 

OfBclals  hav«  blamed  low  rainfall  and  early 
frosts  for  causing  the  jrleld  of  beans  and  com, 
stifles  In  the  Mexican  diet,  to  decline  by  32 
percent  and  18  percent  respectively. 

"There's  no  way  to  tell  how  many  wUl  cross 
the  border,"  said  Vemon  McAgnlch,  the  UJS. 
general  counsel  here.  "But  you  can  bet  an 
Increase." 

Peasant  leaders  In  some  states  already  are 
saying  their  compadres  are  leaving  for  the 
United  States,  and  analysts  here  point  out 
that  of  the  eight  Mexican  states,  U.S.  officials 
believe  to  be  the  primary  source  of  undocu- 
mented workers,  only  one — Quanajuato— 
did  not  suffer  losses  In  both  beans  and  com 
crops. 

Farmers  In  Guanajuato,  whose  capital,  also 
named  Guanajuato,  Is  about  160  miles 
northwest  of  Mexico  City,  did  note  a  40  per- 
cent drop  In  com  production.  But  the  bean 
crop  was  up  nearly  50  jjercent. 

That  rise  was  hardly  enough  to  offset 
major  losses  In  most  of  Mexico's  31  states, 
however.  In  Durango  state,  for  example,  the 
com  yield  dropped  69  percent  and  the  bean 
harvest  declined  81  percent,  from  131,416 
tons  In  1078  to  24.204  tons  In  1970.  Durango 
is  about  350  miles  south  of  the  Texas  border. 

Overall.  Mexico's  com  harvest  was  nearly 
2  million  tons  less  this  year  than  the  recoKl 


10  mllUon  ton  harvest  last  year,  and  the  bean 
harvest  dropped  from  930,000  tons  last  year 
to  628,000  this  y«ar  and  the  sorghum  yield 
dropped  4  percent. 

Mexico's  agriculture  minister,  Francisco 
Merino  Rabago.  called  It  the  "worst  agricul- 
tural year  in  three  decades." 

Although  the  huge  farms  In  Senora  and 
Slnaloa  posted  record  yields  of  soybeans  this 
year  and  the  rice  and  cotton  harvests  also 
were  better  than  last  year's,  nothing  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  corn  and  beans. 
Soybeans,  cotton  and  rice  are  grown  on 
large,  efficiently  managed  farms,  but  Mexico's 
beans  and  com  prlmarUy  are  grown  on  small 
family  plots,  and  the  farmers  rely  on  the 
corn  not  Just  as  a  commodity  to  sell,  but  as 
next  year's  food  for  their  families. 

TTie  situation  Is  complicated  because  the 
drop  In  the  sorghum  crop  wUl  force  peasants 
to  feed  com  to  their  livestock. 

Earlque  Dias  Ballasteros.  director  of  the 
government's  National  Company  for  Public 
Sustenance.  Insists  that  the  poor  harvest  does 
not  mean  Mexicans  will  starve  next  year.  "It 
won't  be  anything  extraordinary,"  he  said. 
And  Mexican  officials  point  out  that  the  corn 
harvest  of  8.9  million  tons  Is  still  more  than 
the  8.3  million  that  officials  say  Mexico  needs 
to  fulfill  Its  Internal  needs. 

But  the  government  has  taken  emergency 
measures  In  18  of  Mexico's  31  states  In  an  ef- 
fort to  reassure  the  residents  that  there  will 
be  enough  food  for  next  year. 

The  government  has  announced  that  It  will 
provide  more  than  4  million  "man-days"  of 
work  to  residents  In  the  stricken  areas  and 
has  said  workers  vrtll  be  paid  not  only  In 
cash  but  with  food  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment's National  Company  for  Public  Sus- 
tenance, a  sprawling  enterprise  that  not  only 
imports  foodstuffs,  but  also  sells  them  In 
6,000  supermarkets  throughout  the  country. 
Conasupo,  as  the  national  company  is 
known  here,  also  announced  Friday  that  next 
year  it  will  purchase  4.2  million  tons  of  grain 
from  foreign  sources,  mostly  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  $807  mil- 
lion. Nearly  3  million  tons  of  that  will  make 
up  the  poor  harvest,  officials  said. 

Analysts  here  say  the  government's  efforts 
are  aimed  at  forestalling  the  expected  migra- 
tion from  the  fields,  which,  they  point  out, 
affects  Mexico's  overcrowded  urban  centers 
even  more  than  It  does  the  United  States. 

Few  here,  however,  anticipate  that  the  ef- 
forts will  discourage  the  peasants  from  leav- 
ing their  lands. 

Analysts  point  out  that  In  at  least  eight 
of  the  states  that  have  suffered  agricultural 
losses  this  year,  economic  conditions  were 
such  that  Mexicans  left  In  great  numbers 
anyway. 

A  report  prepared  last  spring,  before  the 
poor  harvest,  savs  the  eleht  states — Mlchoa- 
can.  Zacatecas.  San  Luis  Potosl,  Jalisco,  Dur- 
ango. Chihuahua,  Guanajuato  and  Nuevo 
Leon — had  high  populations  and  falling  agri- 
culture. 

"This  (the  croD  failure)  will  just  add  to 
It,"  said  an  official  who  asked  that  his  name 
not  be  used.  "They  will  be  leaving  for  Jobs, 
and.  T  think,  to  escape  hunger." 

But  the  latest  exodus  may  be  coming  at 
an  Inconvenient  time. 

While  the  latest  U.S.  Labor  Department 
statistics  show  a  decline  In  unemplojrment 
during  November,  from  6  percent  to  5.8  per- 
cent, economists  are  still  predicting  a  reces- 
sion and  higher  unemployment. 

The  unemployment  may  be  highest  In  the 
construction  trades,  where  Mexican  workers 
have  frequently  found  jobs,  particularly  In 
boom  states  such  as  Texas. 

Even  In  Dallas,  which  still  boasts  of  the 
second  highest  number  of  housing  starts  In 
the  nation,  home  construction  declined  16 
percent  this  year,  and  researchers  are  ex- 
pecting another  20  percent  decline  next  year. 
Few  experts  here  care  to  predict  what  ef- 
fect the  decline  In  construction  as  well  as  a 
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recession  might  have  on  the  expected  Mex- 
ican Influx. 

"I  doubt  they'U  have  any  trouble  finding 
Jobs,"  said  a  U.S.  official.* 


CIGARETTE  BOOTLEGGING  UPDATE 

•  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  session  of  the  95th  Congress, 
considerable  time  was  taken  up  in  con- 
sideration of  S.  1487,  a  bill  to  make  pos- 
session of  contraband  cigarettes  a  Fed- 
eral crime.  After  many  days  of  discussion 
and  deliberation,  the  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  after  a  conference  with  the 
House  passed  into  law  as  Public  Law 
95-575. 

Recently,  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
ran  an  editorial  describing  life  under  the 
new  Federal  law.  In  pertinent  part,  the 
editorial  noted  that  the  cigarette  boot- 
legging law  was  passed  to  save  an  alleged 
$500  million  in  tax  revenue  lost  to  State 
governments  because  of  smuggling  from 
low  tax  States  into  high  tax  States.  Most 
of  this  smuggling  was  supposed  to  be 
done  by  organized  crime  and  supporters 
of  the  bill  argued  long  and  hard  that  they 
were  not  interested  in  the  individual  who 
occasionally  took  a  couple  of  cartons  or 
a  case  of  cigarettes  across  State  lines. 

During  the  debate,  I  stated  that  in  my 
opinion  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
had  been  exaggerated  and  urged  my  col- 
leagues who  were  intent  on  passage  to 
moderate  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  to  know  that  New  York  State 
Taxation  Investigation  Director,  Alfred 
Donati,  Jr.,  also  has  some  doubts  and 
has  stated : 

Whether  smuggling  was  that  substantial 
or  whether  we  were  mistaken  is  being  looked 
at  now. 

The  tax  commissioners  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  now 
agree  that  their  pievioub  revenue  loss  es- 
timates were  too  high,  also. 

Surprisingly,  despite  this  imcertain 
foundation,  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
goes  on  to  compliment  the  enforcement 
effort  in  North  Carolina.  The  removal  of 
certain  unnecessary  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  provisions  by  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  in  response  to  my  concerns,  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal,  has  helped  en- 
forcement in  North  Carolina  and  gen- 
erated, to  some  extent,  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration in  North  Carolina.  Because  the 
Congress  increased  the  number  of  car- 
tons one  can  buy  before  triggering  re- 
porting procedures,  many  cigarette  deal- 
ers will  sell  the  number  of  cartons  not 
covered  by  the  law  but  no  more.  Thus 
the  loser  is  the  organized  criminal  who 
must  buy  in  large  quantities  and  who 
now  finds  his  supply  cut  off  by  dealers 
who  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  by  new 
Federal  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  what  I 
said  in  1978.  I  am  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Government's  en- 
forcing State  tax  laws.  I  stiU  believe 
quite  strongly  that  this  breeds  irrespon- 
sible action  by  States  who  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  pick  up  the  tab 
for  enforcing  unreasonable  State  reve- 
nue laws. 

I  also  am  opposed  to  open-ended  reg- 


ulatory power  for  the  Federal  agencies 
as  advocated  by  certain  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
conference  on  this  bill  in  1978.  And  I  note 
that  because  of  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
Hatch,  and  others  during  the  conference 
we  were  able  to  achieve  more  reasonable 
control  of  Department  of  Treasury  reg- 
ulations. 

An  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  that  co- 
operation between  Senators  to  resolve 
honest  disagreements  can  produce  legis- 
lation which  satisfies  legitimate  con- 
cerns without  being  unduly  oppressive.  I 
wish  again  to  compliment  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Bellmon  for  their  willingness 
to  compromise  on  this  bill  last  year  and 
for  their  willingness  to  work  with  those 
of  us,  especially  Senators  Ford  and  Hud- 
DLESTON,  who  wcre  concerned  for  the  in- 
terests of  legitimate  small  business  per- 
sons in  our  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  verdict  is  still  out 
on  PubUc  Law  95-575.  As  of  now  it  ap- 
pears to  be  operating  with  minimal  in- 
terference with  honest  businessmen  and 
with  State  law  enforcement  efforts.  I 
reserve  my  judgment  on  the  need  for 
future  funding  and  continuation  of  this 
law,  but  I  am  pleased  to  report  on  the 
progress  of  this  legislation  as  of  today. 

I  request  that  the  editorial  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  of  October  23, 
1979,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Significant  Effect 

A  task  force  of  federal  agents  Is  making 
progress  In  battling  a  serious — though  pos- 
sibly exaggerated — problem:  the  smuggling 
of  cigarettes  from  North  Carolina  to  states 
with  substantially  higher  cigarette  taxes. 
Spurred  by  claims  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments nationwide  were  losing  up  to  $500 
million  a  year  in  lost  tax  revenues,  federal 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  agents  began 
a  crackdown  late  last  year.  Agents  say  that  a 
year -old  federal  law  has  helped  them  to  curb 
the  Incidence  of  cigarette  smuggling  across 
state  lines,  but  their  investigation  has  led 
them  to  conclude  that  the  problem  is  not  as 
widespread  as  many  have  claimed. 

'These  Northern  states  were  crying  to  Con- 
gress that  they  were  losing  so  much  money," 
said  ATF  agent  Johnny  C.  Binkley.  who  su- 
pervises the  16  agents  working  in  North  Car- 
olina. "We  Just  simply  have  not  found  that  to 
be  true."  Officials  in  several  Northern  states 
now  admit  that  their  previous  estimates  of 
lost  revenues  may  have  been  In  error. 
■'.  .  .  Whether  smuggling  was  that  substantial 
or  whether  we  were  mistaken  is  being  looked 
at  right  now,"  said  Alfred  Donati  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  special  investigations  bureau  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Taxa- 
tion and  Finance.  New  York  tax  officials  had 
previously  estimated  that  cigarette  smug- 
glers cost  the  state  up  to  $110  million  a  year. 
Officials  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
also  now  agree  that  their  earlier  estimates  of 
tax  loss  may  have  been  exaggerated. 

Whatever  the  severity  of  the  problem  in 
the  past,  hov/ever.  the  new  federal  laws  has 
apparently  had  a  significant  effect  In  curtail- 
ing smuggling.  The  law,  which  carries  a  max- 
imum penalty  of  three  years  In  prison  and 
a  $5,000  fine,  requires  dealers  in  the  state  to 
keep  records  of  the  name,  address,  destina- 
tion, vehicle  license  number,  sigrature  and 
declaration  of  intended  use  of  anyone  buying 
more  than  300  cartons  of  cigarettes.  Because 
of  the  law,  many  dealers  now  simply  refuse 
to  seU  mwe  than  299  cartons  to  any  buyer. 


"I  have  never  seen  a  law,  federal  or  state, 
that  has  had  such  a  deterrent  effect  as  this 
one  has,"  said  Brinkley. 

The  law  does  little  to  prevent  the  Indi- 
vidual smoker  from  stocking  up  on  ciga- 
rettes when  passing  through  North  Carolina. 
The  disparity  between  the  taxes  charged  by 
different  states — only  two  cents  In  North 
Carolina,  as  opposed  to  more  than  20  cents 
In  some  Northern  states — makes  such  stock- 
piling very  tempting.  What  the  law  does  do  Is 
discourage  the  large-scale  smuggling  of  cig- 
arettes across  state  lines  for  the  piirpoee  at 
making  large  profits — precisely  the  sort  of 
enterprise  that  organized  criminals  have 
been  known  to  favor. 

North  Carolina  Sen.  Robert  B.  Morgan 
was  Instrumental  m  securing  modifications 
In  the  new  law  which  aimed  It  more  spe- 
cifically at  large-scale  organized  smuggling 
while  easing  the  paperwork  burden  on  deal- 
ers. The  measure,  Morgan  said  at  the  time,  is 
"not  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  taxes,  but 
Instead  gets  at  organized  crime."  After  one 
year,  the  federal  law  seems  to  be  having  Its 
desired  effect.* 


ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  E.  HOADLEY 
OF  THE  BANK  OP  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  January  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending conference  on  Asia-Pacific  in 
the  1980"s:  Toward  Greater  Symmetry 
in  Economic  Interdependence.  At  the 
conference  I  had  the  good  fortime  to 
hear  Walter  E.  Hoadley  of  the  Bank  of 
America  speak  on  "Structural  Changes 
in  the  United  States."  Mr.  Hoadley  is  a 
distinguished  economist  and  a  member 
of  my  Budget  Advisory  Committee.  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  let  the  Senate 
have  the  benefits  of  his  thoughts  and  ask 
that  his  speech  be  entered  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Structural  Changes  in  the  United  States 

American  values  and  perspectives  have 
changed  markedly  during  the  1070's  and 
seem  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  In  the 
I980's.  The  repercussions  of  these  changes 
are  now  Increasingly  evident  within  the 
United  States  and  will  become  more  notice- 
able across  the  ASEAN  countries  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  the  yesj^  Just  ahead. 

In  many  respects  the  1980's  wlU  be  a  Dec- 
ade of  Destiny  for  the  United  States. 

To  some  extent  our  nation  wasted  the 
1970's  by  not  facing  more  directly  many  basic 
problems  which  were  unfolding:  e.g..  Infia- 
tlon,  energy  and  other  shortages,  fiscal  and 
monetary  discipline,  lagging  Innovations  and 
productivity,  balance  of  payments  deficits, 
declining  value  of  the  dollar,  and  the  cleav- 
age between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
You  will  note  that  none  of  these  problems 
Is  really  cyclical.  We  spent  far  too  much  time 
debating,  drifting,  and  doubting  rather  than 
deciding  on  new  courses  of  action. 

Nevertheless,  the  decade  of  the  1970's  was 
our  nation's  greatest  period  of  economic  ad- 
vancement. Few  people  In  the  world  had  a 
better  overall  economic  year  In  1979  than 
those  who  lived  In  the  United  States. 

But.  we  dare  not  waste  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  either  for  ourselves  or  for  the  other 
peoples  on  the  earth.  Too  much  Is  at  stake 
for  all  of  VIS. 
united  states  public  attention   narrowly 

FOCUSED 

As  everyone  following  developments  In  the 
United  States  knows,  our  public  attention  in 
recent  months  has  been  heavUy  concentrated 
on  Iran,  oil,  U.8.SJI..  Cambodian  refugees 
and  the  "boat  people"  and  the  forthcoming 
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November  Presidential  election.  Media  time 
has  been  heavily  devoted  to  these  issues. 

Relentlessly  coming  to  the  surface,  how- 
ever, are  basic  or  structural  problems  which 
are  beginning  to  affect  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans in  their  day-to-day  living  and  there- 
fore are  talcing  on  increasing  political  as 
well  as  economic  significance.  These  problems 
are  not  new  but  arise  fundamentally  out 
of  several  decades  of  public  policies  which 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  upon 
stimulation  of  domestic  demand  to  put  Idle 
people  and  resources  to  work. 

Each  problem  reflects  longstanding  well 
Intentloned  public  policies  and  attitudes 
which  have  taken  too  much  out  of  our 
economy  without  caring  to  put  sufBclent  re- 
sources and  new  strength  back  Into  It. 

At  home  we  encouraged  consumption;  dis- 
couraged Innovation,  Investment,  savings, 
productivity,  and  work;  and  met  too  many 
costs  by  having  the  U.S.  government  expand 
the  money  supply  rather  than  increase  taxes. 
In  the  International  field,  we  pursued  some- 
what localized  policies.  We  tended  to  mini- 
mize our  Increasing  vulnerability  to  foreign 
supply  sources  and  encouraged  others  to 
retain  dollars  without  a  forceful  strategy  to 
protect  their  value.  We  penalized  Americans 
for  sellli\g  and  Investing  abroad.  We  down- 
played our  substantial  U.S.  competitive  ad- 
vantages Including  the  management  skills 
of  U.S.  transnational  organizations. 

More  and  more  Americans  now  realize  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  these 
past  policies  and  practices  however  well  in- 
tended. 

Our  principal  national  objective  can  no 
longer  be  Just  full  employment  as  It  has  been 
for  more  than  four  decades.  In  fact,  full  em- 
ployment, the  goal  and  dream  of  my  genera- 
tion, has  been  technically  achieved  this  past 
year  and  stUl  prevails  widely  in  our  nation. 
Pull  employment  must  continue  to  be  a 
national  objective  but  not  the  single  most 
Important  one.  Inflation  control  has  now 
clearly  moved  Into  first  place. 

Instead  of  the  great  satisfaction  from  full 
employment  predicted  by  countless  scholars 
and  political  leaders,  we  have  seen  that  few 
people  have  even  noted  Its  actual  accom- 
plishment. We  now  realize  once  again  that 
expectations  and  progress  along  the  way 
often  prove  more  satisfying  than  full  realiza- 
tion of  almost  any  goal.  But  most  Americans 
seem  exceptionally  difficult  to  satisfy  these 
days. 

WHY    ARE    AMEMCANS    SO    NXOATIVE? 

1  Bad  news— Is  about  the  only  news  which 
Is  offered  by  the  media;  record  economic 
performance  Is  now  pretty  much  taken  for 
granted.  We  still  have  no  satisfactory  meas- 
ures by  which  to  Judge  our  enormous  prog- 
ress m  a  vast  array  of  dynamic  fields,  espe- 
cially in  our  service  enterprises  which  com- 
prise two-thirds  of  our  national  economic 
activity. 

2.  Economic  security.— is  also  pretty  much 
taken  for  granted  because  most  Americans 
have  achieved  a  large  degree  of  it,  now  con- 
sider It  a  right,  and  deem  any  new  economic 
uncertainty  as  cause  for  major  concern 
»ther  than  a  normaUy  expected  occurrence 
Economic  security  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  steady  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  tax- 
free  welfare  benefits  and  after  tax  take-home 
pay  from  private  employment. 

3.  Perfectionism— has  been  adopted  by  so 
many  Americans  that  they  have  little  sense 
Of  whafs  "normal"  in  work,  health,  or  fam- 
ily life  and  become  frustrated  when  every- 
thing Is  not  perfect  In  a  world  of  Imperfect 
humans. 

4.  Inflation.— Is  destroying  purchasing 
power  m  a  way  never  experienced  by  most 
Americans;  hence,  the  old  normal  of  no  or 
low  inflation  understandably  still  dominates 
most  adult  feelings  and  current  Inflationary 
trends  cause  alarm. 
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5.  Energy  and  other  shortages. — seem  con- 
trived or  unreal  to  29  year  old  average  aged 
Americans  because  limited  supplies  have 
really  not  been  a  serious  threat  since  World 
War  II,  more  than  three  decades  ago. 

6.  Economic  developments  outside  the 
United  States. — have  previously  provided 
little  or  no  reason  for  public  interest  or  con- 
cern within  our  country,  so  a  weak  dollar  ag- 
gravating domestic  inflation  comes  as  a  dis- 
tinct surprise.  Most  U.S.  voters  believe  that 
our  nation  has  few  real  friends  abroad  and 
too  often  is  forced  to  face  global  Issues  alone. 

These  developments  definitely  reflect  some 
of  the  basic  changes  taking  place  In  our  so- 
ciety and  introduce  continuing  new  uncer- 
tsUntles.  The  very  significant  ov««ll  U.S.  eco- 
nomic achievements  of  the  I970's  have  dis- 
pelled many  traditional  concerns  about  Job 
security  and  no  popularly  supported  na- 
tional goal  has  yet  been  put  in  Its  place. 

DISTINGUISH   BETWEEN  STRUCTtTRAl. 
AND  CYCLICAL  CHANGES 

Thoughtful  Americans  are  making  a  major 
change  in  their  approach  to  most  forecasts 
and  decision-making.  They  have  learned  that 
a  large  part  of  our  current  national  frustra- 
tion is  caused  by  undue  reliance  on  cyclical 
thinking  about  most  economic  trends  and 
developments,  thinking  which  results  in  an 
attitude  of  waiting  until  something  familiar 
from  the  past  reappears. 

Prom  time  to  time  in  history,  business 
cycles  and  cyclical  thinking  are  submerged 
by  a  tide  of  structural  changes.  In  the  1930's, 
a  deep  cyclical  phenomenon  gave  way  to  a  pe- 
riod of  chronic  sluggishness.  Another  era  of 
major  change  obviously  took  place  during 
and  after  World  War  n  when  public  priori- 
ties, values  and  expectations  also  were  altered 
drastically.  A  much  feared  and  forecasted 
postwar  depression,  in  fact,  never  came. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  are  now  in  another 
era  of  structural  change  arising  out  of  a  con- 
vergence of  many  specific  lasting — not  cycli- 
cal— changes  in  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  life.  This  era  can  be  expected  to 
persist  for  at  least  five  years  and  probably  a 
decade  or  longer  as  U.S.  citizens  and  institu- 
tions adjust  to  "new  normal"  conditions. 

In  this  case,  the  new  normal,  in  contrast 
to  earlier  times,  will  be  marked  by  more,  not 
less,  uncertainty,  crises,  tensions,  and  govern- 
ment actions — yet  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  solid  progress  while  the  corrective  adjust- 
ment process  unfolds. 

What  are  some  of  these  basic  or  structural 
changes  now  taking  place  in  the  United 
States?  They  frequently  are  closely  related  to 
the  most  Important  problems  which  confront 
our  country: 

1.  Shift  in  public  priorities  to  higher 
quality  of  life  and  away  from  general  ac- 
ceptance of  good  economic  performance  as 
sufficient  or  satisfactory.    ■ 

2.  Persistent  inflation  and  expectations  of 
further  losses  of  purchasing  nower  cau^e  mas- 
sive protective  shifts  in  savlni^s  and  invest- 
ments seeking  highest  quality,  safety,  and 
more  certain  inflation  offsetting  yields:  stim- 
ulate speculation  in  housint;.  precious  metals, 
etc.,  and  contribute  to  moral  decay. 

3.  Slower  real  growth,  retumlnR  to  his- 
torically lower  rates  after  the  end  of  the  pro- 
longed post-World  War  n  catch-up  era:  re- 
flects less  willlneness  by  private  sector  to  take 
risks  because  of  sharoly  higher  ener-^y  costs 
and  government  policies;  and  nubile  resent- 
ment over  conee<<tlon  and  pollutants  asso- 
ciated with  recent  excessive  economic  expan- 
sions. 

4.  Shortages  of  enerey.  water,  and  notentl- 
ally  other  resources — natural  and  contrived — 
cause  market  dlsruotions.  sharply  increased 
prices,  and  more  political  nressures  to  limit 
U.S.  exports  of  scarce  materials. 

5.  Increased  erass  roots  participation  In 
overall  government  activity  via  state  and  local 
initiatives  and  legislation  designed  to  limit 


government  spending,  reduce  taxes,  and  re- 
strain excessive  regulatory  interference  in 
private  affairs;  places  strong  pressures  on  the 
federal  government  also  to  pursue  more  dis- 
ciplined fiscal  and  monetary  policies;  and 
raises  prospects  for  greater  tax  incentives  to 
Investors  and  savers. 

6.  More  reliance  upon  the  private  sector 
and  market  mechanisms  to  achieve  results 
in  many  sectors  heavily  dependent  upon 
government  funds  and  programs. 

7.  Excessive  financial  liquidity  created  by 
chronic  government  budget  deficits;  Inflation 
rate  now  quickly  reflected  In  short-term  In- 
terest rates  and  probably  long-term  as  well; 
rising  threat  of  capital  rather  than  credit 
shortages;  shift  away  from  too  literal  pxir- 
sult  of  monetarist  theory  policies  but  more 
determined  official  effort  to  control  money 
creation. 

8.  Rapid  expansion  of  role  of  women  and 
minorities  in  U.S.  labor  force,  increasing  pro- 
ductivity and  offsetting  some  tendency  to- 
ward Job  dissatisfaction  and  reduced  work 
ethic  In  an  overall  atmosphere  of  full  or  near- 
full  employment. 

9.  Increased  internationalization  of  U.S. 
public  thinking  attributable  to  adverse  pock- 
et-book Impact  of  declining  dollar  through 
higher  prices  of  impK>rted  products,  recogni- 
tion of  heavy  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources  for  petroleum  and  other  vital  re- 
sources, and  gradual  understanding  of  the 
contributions  of  U.S.  exports  to  domestic 
employment. 

10.  Increasing  acceptance  of  the  need  to 
rearm — economically  and  to  some  extent  mil- 
itarily amidst  greater  challenges  to  the  U.S. 
from  other  nations;  prospects  for  rising  U.S. 
nationalism  as  a  result  of  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage conflict. 

Other  structural  changes  could  be  listed, 
but  these  serve  to  Illustrate  in  recent  years 
that  the  old  normal  of  almost  total  cyclical 
dominance  is  fading  in  the  U.S.  The  old  nor- 
mal— In  contrast  to  what  we  can  now  see 
ahead — had  a  higher  degree  of  certainty, 
greater  consensus  thinking  and  willingness 
to  follow  majority  leadership,  higher  public 
patience,  and  more  agreement  and  confidence 
that  real  progress  was  being  achieved  and 
would  continue.  Cycles  and  rhythms  will  still 
be  present  in  the  future  but  will  be  far  less 
dominant.  We  must  expect  less  certainty  and 
inevitably  more  crises  In  the  19e0's. 

THE  KEY  QUESTION  FOR  THE    1980'S 

I  haven't  yet  mentioned  the  most  pro- 
found actual  or  potential  structural  change 
Involving  the  United  States.  It  lies  in  one 
overriding  question  on  which  I  know  U  on 
the  minds  of  many  if  not  most  world  lead- 
ers, including  those  here  today.  Tn  fact,  how 
this  question  is  answered  will  determine  in 
large  measure  many  critical  policies  and 
prospects  for  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  for  the  1980's  and  well  beyond. 

The  question  is — Has  the  United  States 
passed  the  zenith  of  Its  economic  power  and 
leadership  in  the  world?  Or,  more  directly— 
is  the  United  States  "over  the  hill?" 

A  "yes"  answer  pretty  clearly  means  more 
internationai  challenges  and  overtures 
against  U.S.  Interests.  Increased  tensions  and 
prolonged  negotiations  over  any  U.S.  needs 
or  requests,  and  diminishing  prestige. 
Domestically,  a  "yes"  answer  almost  cer- 
tainly means  a  contracting  rather  than  a 
traditionally  expanding  economy,  and  in- 
dividual and  group  expectations  for  less  and 
less   rather   than   more   and   more. 

A  "no"  answer  does  not  imply  an  im- 
mediate lessening  of  problems  for  the  United 
States,  but  indicates  a  new  resurgence  of 
determlntlon  and  performance  ahead  for  our 
country.  On  this  basis,  the  United  States 
can  be  expected  to  work  its  way  through  the 
Achieving  Eighties,  with  substantial  progress 
In  resolving  many  of  its  present  principal 
problems. 


The  case  for  the  "yes"  answer  Is  a  famil- 
iar accounting  of  everything  which  seems  to 
be  going  wrong  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  conviction  that  our  nation  is  on  an  ir- 
reversible course  of  self-destruction.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  contend  that  our  coun- 
try Is: 

1.  Lacking  strong  leadership  In  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  take  the  dis- 
ciplinary measures  to  stop  Inflation. 

3.  Characterized  by  workers  who  won't 
work  or  don't  care  about  quality. 

4.  Less  and  less  interested  in  taking  risks, 
preferring  to  preserve  what  we  have  rather 
than  create  more. 

5.  Divisive  on  almost  all  Issues  and  unable 
to  obtain  consensus. 

6.  A  "paper  tiger"  in  defense  and  an  un- 
reliable ally. 

7.  Content  to  rest  on  its  laurels  as  a  "fat" 
nation. 

I've  heard  these  points  and  others  made  in 
many  oversea  conversations.  Most  of  this 
audience  no  doubt  has  had  similar  experi- 
ences. Never  In  my  business  career  have  I 
heard  more  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
United  States  than  in  recent  months. 

I  have  found  myself  pondering  all  these 
accusations  of  weakness  to  try  to  separate 
facts  from  emotional  criticism  or  wishful 
thinking.  I  have  wondered  how  the  image 
of  a  nation  can  change  so  quickly  from  the 
oft  said  "most  powerful  on  earth"  to  one 
which  can  be  challenged  on  all  sides  as 
"over  the  hlU"  and  too  feeble  to  assert  Itself 
on  important   issues  at  home   and   abroad. 

THE  POSITIVE   VIEW   ON   U.S.   PROSPECTS 

In  many  Instances  when  the  United  States 
has  been  chlded  or  denounced  by  foreigners 
in  my  presence,  other  non-Americans  have 
risen  to  take  a  much  more  positive  view. 
These  are  the  ones  who  see  opportunity  in 
the  United  States  on  a  scale  unequalled  else- 
where. They  are  Impressed  by  our  political 
stability,  massive  consumer  market  and  rela- 
tively attractive  labor  and  other  cost  levels. 

Moreover,  within  our  own  country  the 
case  for  a  "no"  answer  to  the  "U.S.  over  the 
hill"  question  Is  found  In  the  belief  that  the 
United  States : 

1.  Is  now  on  a  decade-long  basic  process 
to  correct  weaknesses  arising  out  of  ex- 
cessive government  sp>endlng  linked  to  our 
past  almost-total  preoccupation  with  con- 
sumption and  the  demand  management  side 
of  our  economy. 

2.  Has  unequaled  national  vitality  and 
flexibility  in  its  system. 

3.  Has  enormous  resources  still  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

4.  Has  the  best  educated  and  utilized 
labor  force. 

6.  Has  the  ability  to  change  public  pri- 
orities, e.g.,  from  unemployment  to  infla- 
tion control. 

6.  Public  will  meet  any  challenges  once  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  ts  understood 
and  the  alternative  courses  of  action  are 
known. 

7.  Voters  are  strikingly  more  realistic  about 
fiscal  matters  than  in  earlier  decades. 

8.  Is  about  to  embark  on  a  new  stirge  of 
higher  productivity  because  of  the  maturing 
vigor  of  recent  women  and  minority  entrants 
Into  our  labor  force,  passing  of  the  peak  in 
expansion  of  Investment  for  health,  safety 
and  the  environment,  and  the  prospects  of 
a  sharp  upturn  in  innovation,  research,  de- 
velopment and  productive  investment. 

9.  Will  benefit  from  Increasing  interna- 
tionalism of  public  thinking,  reinforced  by 
the  growing  contributions  of  foreign  in- 
vestors who  will  help  expand  U.S.  exports, 
enhance  quality  and  Introduce  more  mini- 
aturization efficiency  into  American  mass 
production  organizations. 


FOR  NEW  SENSE  OF  U.S.  PURPOSE ASK 

AMZaiCANS 

In  my  Judgment,  the  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose for  the  United  States  for  the  1980'e 
will  be  derived  as  each  American  answers 
this  same  question. 

Some  recent  U.S.  national  polls  suggest 
that  the  "over  the  hill"  view  is  not  limited 
to  offshore  doubters.  Slightly  more  than  half 
of  U.S.  adults  currently  believe  that  they 
have  reached  the  peak  of  their  living  stand- 
ards for  many  years  to  come  and  probably 
their  lifetime. 

Taken  literally,  this  would  mean  an  end 
to  the  American  dream  that  tomorrow  will 
always  be  better  for  us  and  our  children. 
My  own  interpretation  is  more  positive, 
namely,  that  the  average  American  adult 
has  grown  up  in  a  political  and  economic 
environment  which  has  lauded  expanded 
consumption — taken  Job  security  for  grant- 
ed— and~aegraded  production  and  the  supply 
side  in  general  of  our  economy. 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  too  many 
Americans  cannot  see  that  the  solution  to 
our  major  problems  lies  in  new  vigorous  at- 
tention and  encouragement  to  supply  man- 
agement, particularly  in  the  private  sector. 
By  pursuing  this  policy  a  new  national  sense 
of  purpose  will  be  found. 

If  we  Americans  believe  our  country  Is  not 
over  the  hill,  everyone  will  know  whether 
we  are  correct  in  a  few  years.  We  can  make 
sure  that  it  Isn't  by  supporting  public  and 
private  actions  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
ductive side  of  our  economy — i.e..  strengthen 
saving;  investment;  efficiency,  quality:  in- 
crease innovation;  increase  incentives  to 
work,  Invest,  and  make  more  proflts;  reduce 
regulations  on  business;  provide  more 
realistic  environmental  standards  to  permit 
greater  development  and  use  of  U.S.  energy 
resources;  widen  the  gap  between  tax-free 
welfare  payments  for  those  who  can  work 
and  the  minimum  wage,  and  encourage  the 
greater  Joint  use  of  skills  and  powers  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors. 

My  management  colleagues  at  Bank  of 
America  and  I  are  not  willing  to  sav  that  the 
U.S.  is  over  the  hill.  The  process  "to  correct 
our  principal  problems  is  already  underway, 
but  it's  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  public 
effort  and  support  to  complete  it  in  the  dec- 
ade ahead. 

Let  me  also  say  that  low  public  confidence 
across  America  Is  not  new.  I've  seen  it  at 
least  five  times  previously  in  my  lifetime — 
in  the  depths  of  the  depressed  1930's.  In  the 
early  years  of  World  War  II.  during  the  per- 
sistent threat  of  the  long-expected  post 
World  War  II  depression  (which  never  came) . 
during  the  years  of  cold  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  amid  the  social  unrest  associated 
with  the  Vietnam  War.  In  each  case,  public 
confidence  was  ultimately  restored  and  a  new 
economic  resurgence  took  place. 

Why  should  It  not  happen  again? 

TH«   ASIAN   NATIONS   CAN    BENEFIT   FROM 
U.S.    CHANCES 

Whenever  a  country  undergoes  some  sig- 
nificant changes,  as  the  United  States  is  now 
doing,  the  opportunity  arises  for  a  compre- 
hensive reappraisal  of  needs,  relationships, 
policies,  and  programs.  If  the  structural 
changes  mentioned  here  are  as  profound  and 
far-reaching  as  I  believe  them  to  be  for  the 
United  States,  certainly  the  ASEAN  nations 
will  be  affected  directly  and  indirectly. 

Just  beneath  the  surface  in  our  country  is 
always  a  current  of  incipient  protectionism 
which  can  quickly  emerge  into  a  wave  of 
anti-foreign  sentiment  in  the  face  of  some 
unhappy  incident.  The  strong  prospect  of 
an  economic  recession  this  year  In  the  United 
States,  primarily  in  the  older  Industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  Northeastern  states,  obviously 
increases  the  possibility  of  fewer  U.S.  Imports 


and  possibly  some  more  restrictions  on  trade. 
This  danger  seems  small,  however,  because 
the  Southeast  Asian  countries'  exports  to 
the  U.S.  are  fairly  high  priority  Items  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  not  dominant  com- 
petition in  most  U.S.  markets. 

U.S.  consumers  are  now  extremely  value 
conscious  and  are  seeking  the  highest  quality 
possible.  Many  have  extended  themselves 
somewhat  during  the  recent  Christmas  shop- 
ping season,  and  can  be  expected  to  buy  at 
a  distinctly  slower  rate  during  the  next  six 
months  or  longer.  In  addition,  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  price  of  petroleum  and  other  energy 
products  necessitates  more  prudent  spending 
on  other  items  in  the  family  budget.  Essen* 
Hals  will  remain  in  strong  demand. 

As  American  families  make  these  shifts  in 
their  purchasing  patterns  on  a  structural 
basis.  It  will  be  important  that  sellers  of 
ASEAN  products  monitor  their  U.S.  markets 
with  extreme  care.  Many  fairly  permanent 
decisions  will  be  made  in  1980  toward  prod- 
ucts and  sources  which  can  affect  sales  for 
years  to  come.  An  image  of  exceptional 
quality  and  service  as  well  as  value  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

Similarly,  in  1980  American  business  firms 
will  be  carefully  making  their  plans  for 
longer  range  raw  materials  and  processed 
goods  piuchases  against  a  background  of 
domestic  inflation  and  the  spectre  of  pos- 
sible mandatory  economic  controls.  Any  help 
which  can  be  obtained  from  ASEAN  sources 
will  be  eagerly  recognized.  Clearly,  there  is 
widespread  understanding  in  the  U.S.  that 
world  market  conditions  are  unsettled  and 
will  remain  so  at  least  during  the  year 
ahead.  There  is  a  keen  U.S.  Interest  in  doing 
business  with  nations  and  companies  which 
will  make  and  fulfill  firm  conunltments  in 
the  mutual  Interest  of  all  parties  involved. 
The  United  States  obviously  has  to  be  a 
reliable  supplier  as  well. 

Unhappjlly,  most  Americans  still  have  a 
rather  ha^  and  not  too  positive  view  toward 
South  East  Asian  countries.  The  Vietnam 
War  experience  Is  still  to  vivid  not  to  be  a 
negative  factor  in  plans  being  made  by  many 
U.S.  individuals,  companies,  and  govern- 
mental agencies.  Accordingly,  any  nevn  re- 
ports of  guerrilla  warfare,  border  incidents, 
weak  governments,  or  political  maneuvers 
tend  to  reaffirm  general  doubts  about  the 
region  and  its  future. 

This  situation  calls  for  more  ASEiAN  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  missions  to  the 
United  States  to  explain  and  update  policies 
and  prospects  and  vice  versa.  This  confer- 
ence, once  again,  serves  very  constructive. 
Informational  and  decision  Influencing  pur- 
poses. Those  who  know  South  East  Asia  well 
are  generally  rather  optimistic  about  the 
longer  range  outlook.  They  are  Impressed  by 
the  regional  cohesiveness  and  stability 
which  has  been  achieved  because  of  the 
determined  efforts  of  ASEAN  leaders,  many 
of  whom  are  here  today.  Many  senior  U.S. 
government  and  corporate  officials,  however, 
still  are  not  too  familiar  with  the  area  and 
hesitant  without  strong  new  reasons  to 
finalize  major  Investment  or  similar  de- 
cisions. There  is  still  a  continuing  large- 
scale  selling  task  to  be  done. 

The  greatest  competitive  threat  to  large- 
scale  Investments  In  almost  any  nation  is 
the  current  attractiveness  of  opportunities 
In  the  United  States.  It  is  readily  apparent 
that  the  persistent  economic  invasion  of  the 
United  States  by  investors  from  outside  is 
still  underway  with  no  real  indication  of  any 
sharp  downturn  on  the  horizon. 

Specifically,  in  my  Judgment  the  Impact 
of  major  U.S.  structural  changes  upon  the 
ASEAN  countries  will  be : 

1.  Persistent  U.S.  Inflation  means  some 
continued  weakness  in  the  dollar  and  an 
\irgent  need  for  Imports  which  will  not  ag- 
gravate the  U.S.  price  level. 
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2.  Slower  real  growtb  will  limit  general 
sales  expansion  In  the  n.S.,  but  will  not 
seriously  Impact  many  essentials. 

3.  U.S.  shortages  of  materials  available  In 
South  East  Asia  will  mean  strong  sales  <^por- 
tunltles. 

4.  Increasing  grass  roots  political  power  In 
the  U.S.  win  necessitate  far  more  efforts  by 
ASBAN  leaders  to  explain  their  policies  and 
actions  in  the  U.S.  communities  in  order  to 
win  strong  T7.S.  support  for  ASEAN  plans  and 
projects. 

6.  More  reliance  In  the  U.S.  upon  the  pri- 
vate sector  means  an  Increasing  necessity  for 
ASEAN  leaders  to  Increase  their  negotiations 
directly  with  U.S.  private  sector  leaders  on 
business  matters  and  an  opportunity  to  co- 
operate with  the  U.S.  private  sector  to  help 
answer  regulatory  questions  on  matters  per- 
taining to  a  U.S.-ASEAN  trade  and  invest- 
ments. 

6.  Excessive  financial  liquidity  offers  bor- 
rowing opportunities  for  qualified  ASEAN 
organizations,  but  a  capital  shortage  will 
limit  Investments  to  those  projects  which 
promise  the  highest  returns. 

7.  Rapid  expansion  in  use  of  minorities  In 
the  U.S.  labor  force,  "The  Affirmative  Action 
Program",  and  similar  developments  can  pro- 
vide some  information  to  ASEIAN  countries 
on  how  to  train  and  develop  unskilled  or  in- 
experienced individuals  into  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force. 

8.  Increased  International  of  U.S.  public 
thinking  means  that  international  develop- 
ment arising  from  the  ASEAN  countries  will 
attract  more  interest  in  the  U.S..  particu- 
larly as  to  their  economic  effects  on  our 
country  and  whether  they  seem  positive  or 
negative  toward  the  U.S.  and  probably  Japan. 

9.  U.S.  greater  acceptance  of  the  need  to 
rearm  economically  in  particular  will  lead  to 
stronger  U.S.  competition  in  foreign  markets 
and  a  more  aggressive  posture  In  world 
affairs. 

Whether  the  United  States  has  passed  be- 
yond the  zenith  of  its  economic  and  political 
power  may  be  open  to  some  question,  but  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  our  country  is  embarking 
on  a  major  self-correcting  program  to  rein- 
force Its  still  enormous  strengths.  No  one, 
of  covu-se,  should  expect  the  United  States 
to  reassume  Its  earlier  supreme  global  role 
m  the  post  World  War  n  era  of  worldwide 
economic  rebuilding  and  postwar  power 
vacuum  among  nations. 

Americans  generally  are  now  quite  willing 
to  discuss  our  weaknesses  and  shortcom- 
ings. In  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  them 
in  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  to  find  and  articulate 
constructive  suggestions  as  to  how  best  to 
remedy  any  nation's  problem  in  economic 
and  politically  realistic  terms. 

Therefore,  I  would  predict  that  general 
American  attitudes  toward  the  ASEAN  and 
other  nations  in  the  1980's  will  hinge  in  no 
small  way  upon  U.S.  participant  perception 
whether  foreien  negotiators  seek  to  pursue 
and  exploit  the  "over  the  hill"  point  of  view. 
To  do  so,  unfortunately,  could  fan  a  new 
fire  of  U.S.  nationalism  and  certainly  would 
accelerate  U.S.  economic  rearmament  activ- 
ities. To  test  the  skills  of  U.S.  bargainers  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  before  them  will  be 
essential,  because  we  have  much  to  learn 
about  negotiating  with  fewer  trump  cards  In 
our  hand. 

The  United  States  basically  Is  still  very 
strong.  We  have  lost  some  Important  mo- 
mentum, however,  and  we  cannot  rest  on  any 
laurels  we  might  have.  The  most  Important 
fact  to  everyone  here  today  is  that  the 
American  public  now  correctly  senses  some- 
thing Is  wrong  and  is  more  and  more  pre- 
pared for  whatever  corrective  action — includ- 
ing some  sacrifices — may  be  necessary. 

I'm  personally  convinced  that  our  country 
will  adjust  to  the  many  structural  changes 
which     are     now     tmderway     and     emerge 


stronger,  in  the  1980's,  but  this  will  have  to 
be  proved  In  this  part  of  the  world  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  a  constructive  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States  and  its  people 
and  organizations  will  be  helpful  In  under- 
standing this  period  of  structural  change  in 
our  country.# 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  civil  defense  has  been  a  source  of  de- 
bate for  a  number  of  years.  Many  schol- 
ars and  strategic  thinkers  have  made 
positive  contributions  to  this  debate.  In 
this  light,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
well  written  and  provocative  analysis  by 
Col.  Robert  K.  Peel,  "Civil  Defense:  The 
United  States  Versus  the  U.S.S.R." 

I  believe  the  depth  of  Colonel  Peel's 
commitment  to  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion is  evident  in  his  research  report  on 
U.S.  civil  defense  needs.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  Colonel  Peel's  study  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  study  follows: 

Civil  Defense — The  Untted  States  VESStrs 
The  U.S.SJl. 

SECTION    l:  INTRODOCnON 

When  we  think  of  the  strategic  balance, 
we  generally  think  in  terms  of  weapon  sys- 
tems. We  also  think  in  terms  of  the 
triad — missiles,  planes  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  In  policy  statements,  we 
say  that  civil  defense  is  also  an  important 
part  of  oiu-  strategic  lorces.  When  It  comes  to 
putting  out  money  for  our  strategic  forces, 
however,  civil  defense  is  hardly  in  the  run- 
ning as  an  Important  part  of  those  forces. 
While  this  is  true  in, the  United  States,  it  is 
hardly  true  in  Russia.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
civil  defense  is  ".  .  .  listed  on  par  with  other 
branches  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  and 
Is  considered  to  be  an  essential  factor  for  en- 
suring the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  victory  in  a  war." » 
Since  the  Soviets  perceive  civil  defense  as 
"...  an  integral  part  of  Soviet  overall  de- 
fense capablUty.  .  ." » they  put  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  into  it,  and  have  done  so 
on  a  continuing  basis  for  many  years. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Nuclear  War — A 
Soviet  Option",  Mr.  O.  C.  Bolleau.  president 
of  the  Boeing  Aerospace  Company,  com- 
mented as  follows : 

"Back  when  we  were  debating  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  in  this  country  several  years 
ago,  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
effect  of  massive  ABM  deployments  would  be 
to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
relationship  between  the  two  countries.  If 
you  had  a  first-class  arsenal  of  ABMs,  you 
might  decide  that  you  could  afford  to  fire 
the  first  salvo  of  ICBMs  because  you  could 
shoot  down  most  of  the  other  guy's  missiles 
when  he  fired  back.  Neither  nation  wanted 
to  risk  having  the  other  get  Into  this  tempt- 
ing poslUon. 

WeU,  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program 
threatens  to  destabilize  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship for  the  same  reasons  .  .  .  the  net 
effect  of  a  broad  civil  defense  program  is  to 
transform  strategic  superiority  into  a  tool 
useful  for  nuclear  blackmail— or  for  win- 
ning a  nuclear  war.'' 

The  Soviet  Union  believes,  effectively  then, 
not  in  a  triad,  but  in  a  quad  system  that 
places  civil  defense  on  a  par  with  missiles, 
planes,  and  submarine-launched  missiles, 
and  makes  it  an  essential  part  of  their 
strategic  forces. 

A  comparison  of  the  civil  defense  program 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  points 
to  the  problem  of  destabUlzlng  the  strategic 
balance  in  favor  of  the  U.S.SJt..  and  to  stqx 
needed  to  redress  that  balance. 

SECTION   U:    CIVIL   DEFENSE   IN   THE   U.B.SJI. 

The  status  of  civil  defense  in  the  U.S.SJI., 
Includes  its  place  in  strategic  policy,  the 
money  and  effort  that  goes  Into  civil  defease, 
its  organization  and  Its  present  capability.' 
In  his  book,  Soviet  Civil  Defense  in  the 
70s,  Leon  Goure  brings  out  that  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  still  have  the  view  that 
".  .  .  the  struggle  and  rivalry  between  so- 
cialist and  capitalistic  countries  are  part 
of  and  one  of  the  forms  of  the  world  class 
struggle  .  .  ."  •  and  they  feel  that  this  strug- 
gle will  continue  until  the  Communists  win 
a  final  victory  on  a  world  scale."  Thus,  the 
.  fundamental  operational  doctrine  of 
Soviet  foreign  and  defense  policies  remain 
unaffected  by  any  detente  or,  as  the  Soviets 
prefer  to  call  it,  'peaceful  co-existence,'  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union."  • 

".  .  .  a.  Arbalov.  the  head  of  Civil  De- 
fense in  the  U.S.S.R..  wrote  in  January  1975, 
that  'No  country  can  set  itself  the  aim 
of  defeating  the  enemy  at  the  cost  of  its  own 
destruction."  •  The  alternatives  would  be  not 
to  go  to  war,  or  to  develop  a  war-survival 
capability.  Current  Soviet  policy  appears  to 
be  the  latter.  This  impacts  on  foreign  policy 
calculations,  because  It  invalidates  the  U.S. 
concept  of  'assured  destruction'.  I.e.,  the 
U.S.  view  that  if  it  can  destroy  one-third  of 
the  Soviet  population  and  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  Industrial  potential  the  Soviets 
will  be  deterred  from  going  to  war.  "Since 
the  Soviets  feel  that  that  level  of  destruc- 
tion can  be  denied  the  U.S..  to  that  extent 
civil  defense  contributes  to  Soviet  deterrence 
of  a  U.S.  attack."  " 

The  Soviet  civil  defense  program  goes  far 
beyond  the  protection  of  its  population  in 
wartime.  It  Includes  the  hardening  and  dis- 
persal of  vital  Industries  and  services,  the 
organizing,  equipping  and  training  of  large 
civil  defense  formations,  the  compulsory 
training  of  the  entire  population,  the  pro- 
tection of  agriculture  and  food  and  water 
supplies,  helping  when  natural  disasters 
occur,'  and  urban  planning  measures  which 
".  .  restrict  the  growth  of  large  cities;  re- 
duce building  density  of  urban  areas  and 
create  satellite  cities;  and  include  the  con- 
struction of  wide  major  thoroughfares;  con- 
struction of  green  belts  and  strips;  construc- 
tion of  water  reservoirs,  and  the  building  of 
network  of  highways  around  the  city."  ">  To 
enforce  the  urban  planning,  Soviet  citizens 
must  have  residence  permits  in  order  to  set- 
tle In  a  city." 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  cost  of  the 
Soviet  civil  defense  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  Soviet  civil  defense  expenditures  last 
year  were  a  billion  dollars,  ten  times  that  of 
the  United  States.  A  CIA  estimate  puts  the 
Soviet  Investment  much  higher.  "Intelli- 
gence services  in  Western  Europe  have  esti- 
mated $65  billion  for  the  past  decade."" 
Costs  have  to  include  shelter  construction, 
training,  hardening  of  industries,  construc- 
tion costs  in  connection  with  urban  plan- 
ning, exercises  by  large  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation, personnel  costs  for  a  large  civil  de- 
fense organization,  dispersal  of  Industries, 
etc. 

Training  has  to  be  a  large  part  of  any  dis- 
cussion of  effort  that  goes  into  the  civil  de- 
fense program  in  the  Soviet  Union.  "The 
basis  of  the  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Proeram  Is 
the  compulsory  training  of  the  entire  adult 
population.""  This  training  is  an  annual 
affair  In  which  proficiency  must  be  demon- 
strated." The  training  begins  with  children 
who  get  "...  a  16  hour  course  in  school  In 
the  fifth  grade  and  a  35  hour  course  In  the 
9th  grade."  «  "Using  model  villages,  defense 
training  '.  .  .  includes  practice  loading  for 
evacuation,  construction  of  expedient  radi- 
ation shelters,  fire  fighting,  rescue,  medical 
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aid,  decontamination  and  reconstruction."  " 
The  size  of  training  continues  to  Increase, 
and  realism  is  encouraged.  In  some  exercises, 
volimteer  blood  donors  actually  give  blood.'' 
ClvU  defense  lectures  are  a  regular  part  of 
radio  and  TV  programming."  Competitions 
by  civil  defense  teams  is  promoted— ^ven  'In- 
ternational competitions'  are  held  with  par- 
ticipants from  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries." "  Factory  workers  are  organized  for 
civil  defense,  with  some  "...  factories  staffed 
by  officers  on  active  duty,  frequently  of  gen- 
eral or  colonel  rank."  »  They  are  trained  and 
equipped  "...  to  conduct  rescue,  damage- 
limiting  and  emergency  repair,  and  restora- 
tion work  at  the  installation,  in  the  event 
that  it  suffers  damage  from  an  attack." " 
Support  of  civil  defense  is  also  given  by  the 
various  volunteer  organizations.'' 

Soviet  Civil  Defense  Is  organized  at  the 
top,  in  its  central  leadership,  by  a  deputy 
Minister  of  Defense.  He  has  an  appropriate 
military  staff  organization  working  with  him. 
and  he  is  commander  of  the  military  clvU  de- 
fense forces.^  Below  that  central  leadership, 
civil  defense  is  organized  at  its  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, i.e..  Union  Republic,  region  (or 
oblasts),  cities,  city-districts  to  rural  dis- 
tricts, worker's  settlements  and  villages.  "At 
each  goveriunent  level.  clvU  defense  is  orga- 
nized on  the  basis  of  the  government  unit 
departments,  i.e.,  at  a  city  level,  'the  services' 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  various  mu- 
nicipal departments."  ='  Military  personnel 
fill  the  civil  defense  staffs  at  republic,  region 
and  large  cities,  and  some  factories,  quite 
often,  at  general  or  colonel  rank.*  "The  per- 
manent, full-time  staff  of  the  civil  defense 
organization  now  numbers  72.000.  and  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  them  are  military.  .  .  in  time 
of  crisis,  this  permanent  staff  would  be  aug- 
mented by  the  Soviet's  police  force  of  half  a 
million."  " 

The  present  capability  of  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  is  very  high.  The  number  of  shelters 
is  growing  rapidly  every  year,  and  with  53-64 
percent  of  the  urban  population  having 
accommodations  four  years  ago,  the  number 
of  shelters  now  available  must  have  grown 
substantially.  The  shift  in  the  1970s  to  as- 
signing priority  to  shelters  In  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  programs  indicates  that  the  Soviets 
are  pretty  far  along  in  their  shelter  construc- 
tion program.^  In  addition,  a  trained  cadre 
of  about  10  million  people  make  both  the 
shelter  program  and  crisis  relocation  believ- 
able programs.'" 

Crisis  relocation 
Crisis  relocation  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  Soviets'  plan  to  protect  its  population 
from  attack.^  "...  A  1973  Soviet  Civil  De- 
fense manual  asserted  that  pre-attack  evac- 
uation and  dispersal  of  the  'main  mass  of 
residents  of  large  cities  and  Important  in- 
stallations' can  save  it  from  harm.""  It  Is 
planned  that  the  workers  will  commute  daily 
"...  to  their  factories  from  their  pre-attack 
evacuation  site,  while  non-essential  people 
will  be  evacuated  further  out  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency."  '^  Thus,  whUe  one 
shift  works  In  the  factory  (with  shelters  pro- 
vided for  only  one  shift) ,  the  other  shUt  will 
be  at  the  evacuation  site.  "They  Intend  to 
evacuate  and  disperse  their  population  prior 
to  the  onset  of  hostilities  .  .  .  they  Intend  to 
supply  an  urban  assembly  area  for  each  two 
to  three  thousand  urban  dwellers.  These  are 
permanently  staffed  .  .  .  vehicle  convoys 
and  in  some  cases,  trains  wlU  be  provided. 
Some  of  the  able-bodied  will  be  formed  into 
marching  brigades."  »  Every  means  of  evac- 
uation, then,  wUl  be  utilized,  public  and 
private.  The  Soviets  are  trying  to  complete 
the  evacuation  in  less  than  72  hours.  Those 
traveling  on  foot  must  plan  to  go  at  least 
25  Km  (15.6  mUes)  or  more."  Numerous 
evacuation   exercises   have   been   conducted 
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during  the  last  number  of  years,  and  they 
.  .  appear  to  be  Increasing  in  scope  and 
frequency."  '^  As  part  of  urban  planning, 
"the  development  of  recreational  zones  on 
the  city's  periphery  is  said  to  facUitate  the 
evacuation  and  dispersal  of  the  urban  resi- 
dents and  to  create  possible  re-settlement 
areas  for  some  of  them." " 

The  evacuation  areas,  as  previously  noted, 
are  located  at  least  25  Km  from  the  towns 
or  cities.  Many  are  located  on  collective 
farms.  "The  farmer  is  given  the  nvimber  and 
even  the  names  of  the  people  he's  to  receive. 
.  .  .  some  of  these  groups  will  go  right  to 
work  building  simple  shelters,  which  are  al- 
ready designed.  It  takes  about  II  hours  to 
construct  a  shelter  which  will  hold  ten  peo- 
ple, and  It  wUl  have  a  blast  resistancy  of  30 
to  50  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  radiation 
protection  factor  of  about  1,000."  *• 

Crisis  relocation  was  pushed  hard  in  the 
1960s,  but  In  the  1970s  there  has  been  a  shift 
to  assigning  priority  to  the  building  of  shel- 
ters in  the  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Program.  This 
shift  indicates  ".  .  .  that  the  Soviets  are 
pretty  far  along  in  their  shelter  construction 
program.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
Soviet  statements  which  suggest  that  the 
earlier  emphasis  on  Crisis  evacuation  was 
due  in  part  to  the  limited  shelter  inventory, 
because  it  took  a  long  time  to  develop  a 
substantial  ready  shelter  capacity."" 

This  re-emphasis  on  shelters  rather  than 
on  crisis  relocation  Is  rather  ominous.  "With 
the  development  of  a  large  ready  shelter  ca- 
pacity in  potential  target  cities  and  areas, 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  acquiring  the  capa- 
bility of  protecting  valuable  elements  of  the 
population  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  war,  as  well  as  avoiding  giving  the  West 
strategic  warning  of  its  intentions,  which  the 
massive  pre-attack  evacuation  is  bound  to 
provide."  " 

JTic  shelter  program 

The  Soviets  have  been  building  shelters  for 
over  40  years,  so  their  Inventory  of  shelters 
covers  a  wide  variety.*  The  hard  shelters  are 
to  be  found  in  the  urban  areas  and  must  pro- 
tect against  blast.  (The  hard  shelters  are 
buUt  with  reinforced  steel  and  quality  con- 
crete. They  are  built  to  house  large  numbers 
of  people) ."  The  shelters  found  in  rural  areas 
land  small  towns  protect  mainly  against 
fallout. 

"Radiation  covers  are  shelters  built  to  pro- 
tect against  fallout  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  and  house  le^s  than  50  persons.  Many 
designs  and  materials  are  used.  They  have, 
usually,  simple  air  filters  and  ventilation 
systems.  The  P.F.  ratings  are  variable.  They 
could  be  erected  rapidly  by  the  local  popu- 
lation."" They  can  be  detached  shelters, 
adapted  basements,  or  cellars,  or  sUt 
trenches.  In  winter,  or  areas  of  perma-frost, 
where  diggings  wottld  be  difficxilt,  ".  .  . 
frozen  blocks  of  earth  can  form  the  roof  and 
1-2  meters  of  snow  on  top — PF  factor  of  200- 
400."  *=  Small  expedient  shelters  in  the  win- 
ter can  be  built  in  the  form  of  small  huts 
made  with  poles  and  dry  branches,  with 
mounds  of  snow  1.5  to  2  meters  thick  at  the 
top,  and  4  to  5  meters  on  the  sides.  This  is 
said  to  provide  a  protection  factor  of  50-80." 

In  order  to  stay  in  a  shelter  for  an  ex- 
tended time,  several  conddtions  are  necessary. 
These  Include  the  required  temperature  and 
hxunidlty,  a  ventilation  system  that  pro- 
vides breathable  air,  food,  water  and  a  sani- 
tation system.  The  minimum  space  per  per- 
son is  0.5  meters  square."  Instructions  on 
provisions  and  ventilation  systems  and  sani- 
tation systems  are  supplied  to  the  people. 

In  the  cities,  "the  most  widely  available 
shelters  are  the  detached  and  basement  shel- 
ters. The  usual  detached  shelter  is  often  used 
at  factories  and  houses  150-1000  persons."  *= 
Features  of  the  detached  shelters  Include :  at 
least  two  doors,  built  entirely  underground, 
partitioned  inside  for  groups  of  50-75  per- 


sons, filter  ventilation  units,  toilets,  and  air 
locks  at  the  entrances.*  The  most  common 
shelter  is  the  basement  shelter.  The  walls  are 
'/4  to  IVi  meters  thick  and  the  roofs  12cm 
to  50cm  thick.  They  generally  have  a  tunnel 
for  an  emergency  exit,  usuaUy  foimd  in  the 
back  yard.  They  house  50  to  500  or  more 
persons,  but  usuaUy  150-300  persons.  They 
are  equipped  for  long  term  occupancy.*^ 
Where  possible,  detached  and  basement  shel- 
ters are  given  dual  uses  as  shops,  theaters. 
offices,  storage  facilities,  etc." 

The  Soviets  have  become  very  proficient 
in  erecting  blast  shelters  in  under  72  hours. 
They  are  "built  of  pre-fabricated  reinforced 
steel  structural  units,  commonly  water  or 
sewer  conduits  1.5  to  2  meters  in  ddanxeter, 
or  square.  They  have  a  PF  in  the  range  of 
400  to  1000,  with  most  in  the  800  to  1000 
range.  They  have  blast  doors  and  can  house 
under  100  persons." '" 

The  Soviets  plan  to  have  their  Industry 
also.  "In  a  study  by  Boeing,  which  assumed 
the  iise  of  heavy  nuclear  weapons  against 
hardened  missile  sites,  with  only  smaller 
Poseidon  and  Trident  warheads  remaining, 
the  damage  to  industry  by  these  smaUer 
warheads  was  calculated.  "The  results 
showed  that  a  lot  of  roofs  would  be  blown 
off,  but  more  than  50  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial equipment  around  them  would  do  even 
better."  WhUe  the  buUdlngs  would  be  heav- 
Uy  damaged,  a  good  part  of  the  equipment 
would  remam  in  working  condition.  This 
includes  most  of  their  heavy  industry  with 
survival  of  75-90  percent."  ^ 

For  the  last  10  years,  most  of  the  new  in- 
dustrial facilities  have  been  built  In  small 
or  medium  size  towns.  "Scientific  centers 
have  also  been  located  away  from  large  ur- 
ban areas.  Duplicate  faculties  have  been 
buUt  for  some  critical  industries  .  .  .  some 
underground  complexes."  "  Other  industrial 
plans  Include:  ".  .  .  stockpUing  of  fuel,  raw 
materials,  spare  and  semi-finished  parts,  a 
certain  degree  of  hardeiUng  of  the  installa- 
tion, of  the  production  process  and  of  sources 
of  power  and  transportation."  ^ 
SECTION  m:  cim,  defense  in  the  united 

STATES 

In  a  statement  by  Bardyl  R.  Tirana,  DCPA 
Director,  to  a  Congressional  Committee  on 
January  8,  1979,  he  stated,  "The  committee 
has  asked  that  I  testify  on  the  current 
status  of  U.S.  civil  defense.  The  existing  U.S. 
civil  defense  program  is  not  effective. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  the  program  has 
concentrated  on  sheltering  the  poptilatlon 
In-place.  In  the  best-avaUable  protection  in 
existing  structures,  at  or  near  homes, 
schools,  and  places  of  work. 

Most  of  the  capabilities  for  in-place  pro- 
tection developed  through  the  1960's  have 
deteriorated  significantly.  Shelter  stocks 
have  exceeded  their  intended  shelf-life  and 
have  deteriorated,  and  many  have  been  re- 
moved from  shelters.  Other  systems  and  ca- 
pabilities have  been  held  to  a  maintenance 
level  or  less  for  a  decade.'" » 

In  a  letter  appearance  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee,  on  March  22,  1979.  Mr. 
Tirana  discussed  crisis  relocation.  He  pointed 
out  that  a  study  requested  by  the  President 
Indicated  that  with  an  effective  crisis  reloca- 
tion program,  we  could  project  an  80  percent 
survival  rate  for  the  United  States.i^  He  then 
stated  that  the  crisis  relocation  program  was 
proceeding  very  slowly — that  it  wo\ild  take 
a  decade  to  complete  the  plans,  let  alone 
full  implementation.  "Thus,  there  Is  not  at 
present  an  effective  U.S.  capability  for  popu- 
lation relocation  during  a  crisis."  ^  Without 
an  effective  crisis  relocation  program,  it  is 
projected  that  there  would  be  only  80-80 
million  survivors  in  a  nuclear  war." 

In  the  United  States,  lip-service  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  Civil  Defense  Is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  strategic  forces.  In  fact, 
it  receives  less  than  1  percent  of  the  moolfls 
for  strategic  forces. 
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As  far  as  organization  Is  concerned,  civil 
defense  is  no  longer  tied  in  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country,  but  tied  In  with  an 
organization  most  concerned  with  natural 
disasters.  There  are  under  6,000  personnel 
professionally  engaged  in  civil  defense  work 
in  the  country.  Not  all  counties  and  cities 
have  civil  defense  directors,  because  they 
don't  choose  to  spend  limited  funds  in  this 
area.  Of  those  that  are  on  board,  not  too 
many  have  received  available  training,  be- 
cause again,  local  governments  don't  wish  to 
spend  money  in  this  area.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, organizational  positions  are  not  fully 
manned.  And  because  salaries  are  often  low, 
the  quality  of  the  force  is  not  all  it  could  be. 
And  even  when  the  quality  is  good,  moon- 
lighting Is  required  to  keep  the  personnel 
financially  solvent. 

In  summary,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  viable,  believable  civil  defense  force, 
and  surely  not  one  that  would  cause  strate- 
gic deterrence  to  an  enemy  of  this  country. 
Crisis  relocation 

The  author  of  Counter-Evacuation  indi- 
cates why  the  United  States  Is  so  eager  to 
embrace  crisis  relocation: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  highly  developed 
plans  to  evacuate  their  population  centers 
in  a  nucleair  confrontation.  Their  plans  in- 
clude construction  of  expedient  shelters  In 
the  outlying  areas  and  continued  operation 
of  their  essential  industry  by  commuting 
workers.  If  they  should  successfully  Imple- 
ment their  plan,  a  subsequent  nuclear  ex- 
change with  the  United  States  would  cost 
them  far  fewer  casualties  than  they  suffered 
in  WWII.  Without  a  corresponding  evacua- 
tion, the  United  States  could  lose  from  50  to 
70  percent  of  Itc  population.  This  asymmetry 
in  vulnerability,  if  allowed  to  persist,  would 
seriously  weaken  the  bargaining  position  of 
the  VS.  President.  To  restore  the  balance,  a 
great  reduction  in  vulnerability  can  be 
achieved  most  economically  by  planning  a 
U.S.  counter -evacuation  as  a  response  to  a 
Soviet  evacuation."" 

The  United  States  has  more  facilities  to 
move  pe<^le  than  the  Soviet  Union  does. 
With  all  its  automobiles,  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  move  all  its  people  out  of  the  cities  in 
one  day.  rather  than  three."  (Gasoline  short- 
ages would  now  be  a  consideration.) . 

There  are  problems,  however.  "Private 
ownership  of  housing,  especially  rural,  is  a 
disadvantage  to  a  VS.  evacuation.  .  .  .  Un- 
less redirection  of  food  distribution  to  the 
rural  area  is  clearly  evident  to  the  host 
population,  legitimate  concern  for  its  future 
safety  could  seriously  raise  .  .  .  resistance."* 
Also,  since  the  Soviets  will  have  a  conunut- 
Ing  work  force  maintain  essential  produc- 
tion, the  United  States  will  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  In  bargaining  if  the  evacuation 
lasts  more  than  a  few  days."*  After  all,  the 
Soviets  could  be  required  to  evacuate  and 
return  many  times.  But  let  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  one  or  two  false 
alarms,  and  the  next  time  around,  many 
would  fall  to  go.  There  would  then  be  tre- 
mendous pressiire  for  8belter8.*> 

The  Soviet  citizens  understand  as  U.S. 
citizens  do  not,  ".  .  .  that  nuclear  war  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  mankind,  or  even  the 
civilization  of  the  participants,  if  prudent 
precautions  are  taken  to  protect  the  popula- 
tion from  its  effects."  "  We  can,  in  fact,  save 
many  lives  by  utilizing  the  improvements 
in  shelter  technology  made  in  the  last  ten 
years — some  of  it  adapted  from  the  Soviets. 
"We  now  know  how  to  Improvise  very  high 
protection  factor  shelters  with  excellent 
habitablllty  In  no  more  than  48  hours,  using 
a  wide  variety  of  materials  cmd  measures  at 
hand."  "  (See  Table.) 

Politics:  To  get  the  increases  in  the 
PEMA  budget  needed,  would  require  re- 
educating the  public.  The  new  agency  to 
which  civil  defense  has  been  moved. 
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Threatening  the  survival  of  the  evacuees — 
tr3rlng  to  move  them  to  areas  where  no  provi- 
sions, water  or  shelter  are  available. 

Threatening  the  survival  of  the  host  popu- 
lation— too  many  evacuees,  and  no  provi- 
sions. 

Unresponsiveness — If  the  U.S.  population 
doesn't  move  quickly,  the  Russians  will  lose 
their  vulnerability  faster  than  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Lack  of  Durability:  The  Americans  would 
have  to  endure  the  evacuation  at  least  as 
well  as  the  Russians. 

Vulnerability  to  false  alarms:  The  Soviets 
could  be  ordered  to  evacuate  repeatedly — 
after  one  time;  the  Americans  would  have 
to  go  to  a  crash  shelter  program. 

Disadvantageous  Prospects  for  long-term 
survival:  Why  make  the  effort  if  you  are 
going  to  starve  or  die  of  radiation  anyway? 

If  crisis  evacuation  Is  to  be  meaningful, 
preparations  should  be  made  in  the  pre- 
crisls  time:  "1.  Encourage  people  to  accu- 
mulate two  weeks  supply  of  non-perishable 
food  and  other  needed  items.  2.  Development 
of  emergency  plans.  3.  Construct  expedient 
shelters  at  plants,  homes,  and  host  areas.'" 
4.  Direct  crisis  plans  to  re-direct  food  sup- 
plies to  host  areas.  5.  Distribution  of  in- 
structions to  the  people.  6.  Once  Soviet 
evacuation  takes  place,  U.S.  evacuation  must 
follow  immediately  (have  full  gas  tanks). 
7.  Expedient  shelters  should  be  built  im- 
mediately." " 

The  shelter  program 

The  United  States  faces  a  greater  fallout 
problem  than  the  Soviet  Union  for  two  rea- 
sons: The  Soviets  have  dirtier  and  bigger  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  the  area  of  the  United 
States  Is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  half." 

We  are  concerned  about  two  kinds  of  shel- 
ters. A  shelter  that  can  withstand  the  blast 
effect — the  lethal  overpressures  that  can  de- 
stroy buildings,  and  a  shelter  that  can  with- 
stand the  fallout  threat.  That  Is,  we  can  ex- 
pect ". .  .  an  atack  of  5000  megatons  to  arrive. 
This  means  a  fatal  dose  to  people  who  are 
unprotected.  In  about  25%  of  the  area  of 
the  country,  and  to  people  in  PF-20  shelters 
In  about  5%  of  the  area."  "^ 

While  no  place  in  the  country  Is  exempt 
from  the  hazards  of  lethal  radiation,  the 
weather  pattern  at  the  time  of  the  detona- 
tion will  determine  where  the  fallout  will  be 
deposited.  "In  contrast  to  blast,  it  is  theoret- 
ically possible  to  save  everyone  from  fallout, 
anywhere  it  is  possible  to  dig." "» 

In  considering  which  areas  should  be  evac- 
uated, it  should  be  remembered  that  densely 
populated  areas  not  near  targets  would  not 
need  to  evacuate,  while  small  towns  or  cities 
near  targets  should  evacuate.  "Those  nearby 
areas  that  trade  with  the  urban  areas  are  the 
logical  reception  areas  for  urban  evacuees. 
They  are  also  called  Office  of  Business  areas 
(OBE)  "  ™  The  population  of  New  Tork  would 
have  to  be  distributed  over  the  Blnghamton, 
Albany  and  WUkes-Barre  areas.™ 

"By  taking  advantage  of  the  Inherent  blast 
hardness  and  wide  adaptability  of  expedient 
shelter  designs  .  .  .  areas  threatened  by  over- 
pressures of  5  or  even  10  psl  can  remain  un- 
evacuated.  The  number  of  evacuees  would 
be  reduced  by  a  significant  factor.  The  load 
on  reception  areas  and  hosting  ratios  would 
be  enormously  reduced."'' 

"The  basements  and  Improved  basements 
have  the  advantage  of  being  waterproof.  They 
are  generally  available  where  winters  are 
severe." '-  Prom  almost  half  to  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  could  be  sheltered  In  rural  residential 
basements,  depending  on  how  many  people 
were  crowded  into  them."' 

About  70  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
coxintry  lives  in  areps  where  small  pole 
shelters  could  be  made.  "The  small  pole 
shelter,  when  made  with  green  poles,  with 
adequate  cover  of  dry  earth  Is  extremely 
blast  resistant  in  addition  to  having  a  very 


high  radiation  protection  factor."'*  (See 
Table.) 

"The  door-covered  trench  shelter  Is  po- 
tentially the  most  available  single  shelter 
type  for  evacuees.  Interior  doors  are  available 
in  virtually  every  residence  In  sufficient 
numbers  to  shelter  the  occupants  and  are 
quite  portable.  Properly  constructed,  this 
shelter  provides  fallout  protection  In  excess 
of  200,  good  weather  and  surprising  blast 
protection  . . .  They  are  the  most  rapidly  con- 
structable  of  all  the  high  PF  shelters."" 

When  one  considers  the  availability  of  ex- 
pedient shelters  in  the  United  States,  it  Is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  various  studies 
show  such  a  high  loss  for  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion in  a  nuclear  war.  Even  In  the  heavily 
populated  areas  of  the  northeast,  many  peo- 
ple have  back  yards  and  parks  available. 

Unlike  the  Soviets,  we  have  not  been  ac- 
tively dispersing  our  Industries,  but  have 
concentrated  industrial  complexes.  "The  So- 
viets perceive  the  state  of  civil  defense  in 
'leading  Capitalistic  countries'  as  being  un- 
satisfactory at  present  and  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  modem  nuclear  war." '»  Indeed, 
"The  high  concentration  of  Industry,  which 
Is  characteristic  of  the  main  capitalistic 
countries,  is  in  obvious  contradiction  to  the 
req"lrements  of  a  missile  nuclear  war.  It  re- 
sults in  giving  the  economic  regions  the  sig- 
nificance of  major  military-industrial  targets 
of  strategic  significance,  the  loss  of  which 
would  undermine  the  economic  capabilities 
of  the  state  in  wartime."  " 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  harden 
existing  Industry,  and  make  a  determined 
effort  to  disperse  future  Industry.  We  must 
also  Insure  that  there  are  shelters  available 
at  industrial  sites  for  at  least  one  shift  of 
workers,  and  hardened  shelters  available  to 
the  workers  who  would  have  to  commute 
during  a  crisis  relocation  situation. 

SECTION  IV :    DESTABILIZATION  OF  THE  STRATEGIC 
BALANCE 

It  is  important  that  we  consider  the  pos- 
sible outcomes  of  losing  the  strategic 
balance. 

"The  Soviet's  leaders,  beginning  with 
Lenin,  have  made  no  secret  of  their  views  of 
history.  They  foresee  the  collapse  of  the  West 
and  the  eventual  triumph  of  communism. 
In  this  sense,  they  are  not  speaking  merely 
as  leaders  of  a  powerful  nation,  but  as  men 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
revolutionary  mission  of  communism.  The 
proclaimed  objective  of  this  doctrine  ...  la 
a  universal  communist  society."  ™ 

In  an  updated  article  of  several  years  ago, 
entitled  "Russia's  Military  Buildup",  by 
Ernest  Cuneo,  the  thought  was  expressed 
that  "...  the  Intent  of  a  major  power  can  be 
measured  by  what  it  does  with  its  steel.'"™ 
He  then  goes  on  to  document  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  arming  to  the  teeth.  "Thus,  what- 
ever may  be  the  diplomatic  talk  of  detente 
and  of  the  thawing  of  the  cold  war,  Russia 
relentlessly  pursues  a  policy  of  unprece- 
dented armament  building,  approaching 
what  would  have  been  called  before  World 
War  II  a  massive  mobilization."  " 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Director,  Cen- 
ter for  International  Affairs,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, testified  before  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  January  8,  1979,  as  follows; 

"The  past  decade  has  also  seen  a  signifi- 
cant change  In  the  military  balance  of  power 
between  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  and  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  allies.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union 
has  now  achieved  essential  equivalence  in 
strategic  forces  with  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  next  several  years,  moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  significant  advan- 
tages .  .  .  [over]  .  .  .  the  United  States  In  two 
key  sectors  of  the  overall  strategic  balance. 
First,  the  Soviets  will  have  the  capability  to 
destroy  a  major  portion  of  the  U.S.  ICBM 
forces  in  a  first  strike,  while  the  United 
States  will  not  have  a  comparable  capabil- 
ity. .  .  .  Second,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
a  substantial  civil  defense  program  which 
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could,  through  a  combination  of  shelters, 
and  evacuation,  provide  protection  for  Soviet 
leadership  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Soviet  citizens  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation. The  United  States  will  not  have 
a  comparable  capability.  These  two  imbal- 
ances in  the  strategic  equation  Interact  with 
and  reinforce  one  another.  .  .  .  The  decision 
on  nuclear  escalation  no  longer  rests  pri- 
marily In  American  hands,  as  it  did  a  decade 
or  so  ago.  In  addition,  the  ABM  treaty  in 
effect  bans  active  defenses  against  missile 
attacks,  and  the  United  States  has  chosen 
not  to  maintain  either  a  significant  conti- 
nental air  defense  capability  or  a  meaningful 
civil  defense  program.  ...  If  an  all  out  nu- 
clear exchange  were  to  occur  now,  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  Industry  and  urban  structures  would 
be  destroyed  and  a  high  proportion  of  U.S. 
leadership  and  probably  over  100,000,000  citi- 
zens would  be  immediate  fatalities.  .  .  .  Civil 
defense  clearly  asiunes  new  Importance  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  survivability  of 
American  citizens."  " 

The  Russians  well  understand  the  strategic 
Importance  of  civil  defense.  Mllovldov  states, 
".  .  .  it  is  impossible  without  civil  defense  to 
protect  the  population  and  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. Civil  defense  is  becoming  a  strategic 
factor  with  substantial  determining  influence 
on  the  course  and  outcome  of  a  modem  war, 
as  well  as  on  the  postwar  restoration  of  the 
economy."  "' 

In  an  article  by  Joseph  Fromm,  Deputy 
Editor  for  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  en- 
titled "New  Alarm  Over  Russian  Threat," 
some  chilling  possibilities  emerge: 

"By  1983,  most  analysts  predict,  Russia  will 
achieve  an  unprecedented,  but  probably  tem- 
porary, strategic  adveintage  over  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  With  that  advantage,  the  Soviets 
win  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  a  knockout 
attack  against  America's  entire  system  of 
land-based  inter-continental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, continue  to  confront  Western  Europe 
with  superior  forces  and  Intervene  In  remote 
crisis  spots  with  increasing  vigor.  .  .  .  But 
there  Is  another  side  to  this  picture.  Russia's 
impressive  gains  in  military  strength  wUl 
coincide  with  worsening  economic  difficulties 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  ...  In  this  situation, 
strategic  analysts  warn,  the  Soviets  will  be 
tempted  to  exploit-  their  military  advantage 
before  the  United  States  can  reverse  the  bal- 
ance and  before  the  Kremlin  feels  the  full 
effects  of  economic  and  political  pressures."  *" 

In  this  same  article,  Samuel  P.  Huntington 
is  quoted  as  stating,  "Historically — and  we 
cite  Hitler  as  an  example — crisis  and  conflicts 
occur  when  one  power  has  gotten  a  lead 
and  the  other  party  wakes  up  and  attempts 
to  catch  up."  «  William  Hyland,  a  key  mem- 
ber of  Henry  Kissinger's  foreign  policy  team, 
points  out  that  the  optimal  period  for  the 
Soviets  to  act,  or  do  something.  Is  the  next 
five  years.  After  that  the  Soviets  will  have 
problems  of  their  own.  "While  American 
analysts  differ  over  future  Kremlin  behavior, 
there  is  little  disagreement  over  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Soviet  military  buildup.  .  .  .  The 
buildup,  it  is  argued,  exceeds  anything  the 
Russians  could  conceivably  require  for  de- 
fensive purposes."  » 

The  Soviets  will  face  the  same  energy 
problems  as  the  United  States  very  soon,  and 
this  will  be  part  of  the  reason  the  Soviet's 
economic  problems  will  grow.  "A  CIA  re- 
port predicts  that  Russia's  economic  trou- 
bles will  be  exacerbated  by  a  sharp  fall  In 
oil  production  over  the  next  few  years,  from 
roughly  12  million  barrels  dally  to  a  possible 
low  of  8  million  barreU.  If  this  forecast  Is 
correct,  Russia  would  be  transformed  from 
a  major  oil  exporter  .  .  to  an  importer, 
spending  as  much  as  10  billion  dollars  in 
1986  for  foreign  oil."  •• 

A  scenario  of  what  might  happen  follows: 
The  time  Is  1982.  Soviet  military  might  Is 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


at  its  peak.  Its  civil  defense  is  ready.  It 
has  not  yet  run  out  of  oil.  An  Incident  is 
provoked  in  Iran,  perhaps — or  any  other 
place.  The  situation  escalates  imtil  the  So- 
viets evacuate  their  cities.  The  Americans 
foUow  suit,  but  with  much  difficulty.  The 
crisis  Is  allowed  to  relax  somewhat  and  it 
appears  the  Russians  return  to  their  cities. 
In  fact.  If  there  are  any  peoples  without 
shelters,  they  stay  in  the  country.  The 
Americans  return  to  their  cities.  The  So- 
viets then  hit  the  United  States  with  a  pre- 
emptive strike,  and  simultaneously  four 
things  happen:  1.  Ova  missiles  are  hit  in 
their  silos.  2.  Killer  satellites  destroy  our  ob- 
servation satellites  and  our  communica- 
tion and  navigational  satellites  (a  capability 
Ira  Aker  points  out  the  Soviets  have  though 
we  do  not)."^  3.  Washington  D.C.  is  hit  by 
sub-launched  missiles.  4  Large  nuclear  det- 
onations in  the  atmosphere  cause  electro- 
magnetic pulse  to  wipe  out  much  of  our 
communications.  The  Russians  survive  rela- 
tively Intact,  due  to  strong  civil  defense, 
but  the  United  States  Is  devastated. 

".  .  .  The  Russian  national  sp>ort  Is  chess. 
To  win  at  chess,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wipe 
the  enemy  players  off  the  board.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  hold  the  opponent  in  check. 
It  is  not  the  number  of  pieces  on  the  board 
that  is  decisive — Indeed,  It  is  obligatory  to 
begin  with  parity — it  is  the  tactical  arrange- 
ment of  the  pieces  on  the  board  that  mat- 
ters. The  present  arrangement  is  frighten- 
ing." » 

Finally,  In  a  comment  by  James  Schlesln- 
ger  recently,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
only  way  to  have  non-nuclear  options,  is 
to  have  a  strong  conventional  forces  capa- 
bility.* Mr.  Bolleau  points  out:  "Right 
now  .  .  .  our  conventional  forces  are  out- 
manned  and  out-gunned  ...  In  such  a 
situation,  we  might  be  left  with  only  o\ir 
nuclear  deterrent.  And  when  that  time 
comes — if  It  comes — and  we  are  faced  with 
Soviet  nuclear  superiority,  then  we  have  no 
deterrent  at  all."  »» 

Possible  methods  of  revitalizing  V.S.  civil 
defense 

The  backbone  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
Is  a  strong  shelter  program  and  strong  well- 
trained  civil  defense  forces.  The  place  for 
the  United  States  to  start  to  build  a  viable 
program  is  in  the  area  of  people  and  shelters. 

Civil  defense  directors  should  be  federal- 
ized to  the  extent  that  their  salaries  are 
fully  funded  and  on  a  federal  pay  scale.  This 
would  mean  that  you  could  have  a  force  of 
competent  people  on  a  livable  wage  in  every 
county  and  city  of  any  size  in  the  United 
States.  Training  would  be  fully  funded  by 
the  federal  government.  Mobdes  ( Reserves  as- 
signed to  civil  defense)  personnel  assigned  to 
civil  defense  should  be  placed  in  category  'A' 
training  status,  so  as  to  receive  con- 
stant training  and  so  as  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared. All  reservists  not  on  active  reserve 
status.  Instead  of  being  put  In  the  inactive 
reserve,  would  become  part  of  the  national 
civil  defense  forces,  as  Is  done  In  Switzer- 
land, and  would  be  required  to  receive  mini- 
mum annual  training  of  from  16  to  40  or 
more  hours.  All  Federal  employees  would  re- 
ceive 8  to  16  hours  annual  training  in  civil 
defense — to  Include  the  building  of  expedi- 
ent radiation  shelters,  first  aid,  fire  fighting, 
communications,  etc.  Subsidize  similar 
training  for  all  adults  in  adult  education 
programs  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  use  of 
educational  television  stations  for  civil  de- 
fense training  on  a  regular  basis  would  be 
helpful.  Establish  teams  of  reservists  who 
could  go  out  to  small  counties/towns  to  as- 
sist in  times  of  natural  disasters.  It  might 
even  be  wise  to  assign  reservists  to  factories 
and  large  businesses. 

It  is  essential  that  the  shelter  program  be 
instigated  to  provide  hardened  shelters  for 
workers  who  would  have  to  conmiute  during 


a  crisis  relocation  situation,  and  also  at  fkc- 
torles  and  businesses  that  would  have  to  be 
kept  In  production.  They  are  also  needed  In 
densely  populated  areas,  such  as  New  York. 
In  most  other  places,  expedient  shelter* 
would  provide  satisfactory  shelter.  Some 
pre-preparation  could  be  done  on  expedient 
shelters,  such  as  building  them  adjacent  to 
suburban  homes,  pouring  heavy  cement  pat- 
loe  as  roofs  to  the  shelters.  Factories  should 
harden  their  present  facilities,  and  future 
facilities  should  be  dispersed  to  smaller 
towns  and  cities.  This  could  be  encouraged 
by  special  tax  relief  for  a  period  of  time. 
In  the  future,  when  public  buildings  are 
constructed,  especially  schools  and  federal 
buildings,  basement  floors  should  be  includ* 
ed  in  their  facilities — both  to  act  as  shelters 
and  to  conserve  energy.  Indeed,  underground 
facilities  would  be  desirable,  water  level  and 
climate  permitting.  This  would  be  desirable 
for  shopping  malls  also.  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  these  could  also  double  for  tornado 
shelters. 

One  other  area  that  deserves  some  atten- 
tion is  the  area  of  warning  the  population 
of  impending  disasters.  A  device  is  needed 
that  can  have  a  warning  signal  activated  by 
a  central  source,  such  as  doctors,  firemen 
and  others  currently  use.  One  should  be 
available  in  every  home,  car  and  office,  and 
p>ortable  for  those  who  work  at  some  dis- 
tance from  them.  It  should  also  be  possible 
to  tie  in  Musac  or  other  music  systems  in 
offices  and  malls  so  that  warning  could  be 
given. 

The  toill  of  the  U.S.  to  keep  th€ 
strategic  balance 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Huntington  has  stated,  "In 
order  for  the  Soviets  to  use  their  own  nuclear 
forces  effectively  as  a  political  Instrument 
.  .  .  they  would  have  to  be  able  to  protect 
their  own  papulation. "  "  The  same  would,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  United  States.  And  if 
that  effective  use  is  for  deterrence,  and  the 
survivability  of  the  American  people,  then  a 
strong  viable  civil  defense  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Secretary  Brown  has  stated,  "What 
counts  in  deterrence  ...  is  not  only  what 
we  may  believe,  but  also  what  the  Soviet 
leaders  may  believe  .  .  ."•»  Mr.  Huntington 
goes  on,  "Given  the  importance  they  attach 
to  damage  limitation  as  a  necessary  element 
in  a  deterrent  posture,  they  cannot  aoalgn 
a  high  level  of  credibility  to  a  deterrent 
policy  which  does  not  attempt  to  limit  dam- 
age to  U.S.  society  if  that  policy  had  to  be 
Implemented.  A  substantia  asymmetry  in 
survivability  between  Soviet  and  American 
societies  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war  can  , 
only  encourage  the  Soviets  to  question  the 
seriousness  of  U.S.  purpose  and  hence  also 
encourage  them  to  follow  a  more  adventur- 
ous policy."" 

In  point  of  fact,  .  .  .  "only  a  strong  civil 
defense  program  would  show  strength  of 
purpose  or  will  to  Soviets  or  our  allies.*'  ".  .  . 
The  least  stable  situation  [then,  for  the 
United  States  1  ...  is  one  in  which  there 
are  marked  asymmetries  in  civil  defense 
capability  ...  If  the  United  SUtes  does  not 
undertake  an  expanded  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, the  least  stable  situation  will  exist  In 
a  future  crisis."  » 

We  insist  on  having  a  fire  station  near 
where  we  live.  We  also  want  a  good  hospital 
nearby.  We  Insist  also  on  fire  stairs  on  build- 
ings and  life  boats  on  ships.**  These  life- 
saving  programs  help  us  survive  disasters. 
We  should  Insist  on  civil  defense  also.  If 
Norway,  Switzerland  and  Israel  can  spend 
about  ten  dollars  a  person  per  year  for  civil 
defense,  surely  the  United  States  can  in- 
crease from  a  paltry  42  cents  per  capita  to 
a  like  amount.*' 

Not  only  money,  but  peoole  are  needed 
in  civil  defense.  In  Switzerland.  It  is  sim- 
ple. "For  every  healthy  and  able  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  60  and  not  drftft- 
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ed  for  military  service  (or  dlspeiued  from 
sucb  service  by  the  war  economy  organi- 
sation), civil  defense  service  is  compul- 
sory."" Others  may  volunteer  for  ctvU  de- 
fense service.** 

"In  a  recent  Interview,  Alexander  Solzhe- 
nltsyn  .  .  .  said,  "The  West  Is  on  the  verge 
of  a  coUapee  created  by  Its  own  hands.'  He 
said  he  has  noted  a  decUne  In  both  the 
strength  and  resolution  of  the  West  during 
the  two  years  he's  been  out  of  Russia  .  .  . 
What  Solzhenltsyn  seems  to  be  saying  is  that 
the  degeneration  Is  underway,  and  that,  off 
there  In  the  wings,  the  military  power  is 
being  prepared  to  apply  the  final  push."  »«• 

Only  If  the  American  people  can  be  aroused 
In  time,  and  can  fully  realize  what  they 
face,  will  they  successfully  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  survival. 

SECTION  V:  CONCLUSIONS 

As  civil  defense  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  are  compared.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  see  that  a  dangerous  Imbalance  ex- 
ists. It  is  in  the  area  of  civil  defense  that 
the  strategic  balance  has  been  destabilized. 
The  United  States  now  finds  Itself  in  an 
either/or  situation.  Either  the  U.S.  can  im- 
mediately upgrade  its  civil  defense  program, 
or  the  U.S.  will  find  itself  in  an  untenable 
position — a  position  of  surrender  to  nuclear 
blackmail.  There  is  yet  time!  Using  the  les- 
sons learned  from  the  Russians  in  the  build- 
ing of  expedient  shelters,  we  can  assure  our- 
selves that  we  can  indeed  survive  a  nuclear 
war.  The  problem  is  that  the  Soviets  know 
this  lesson  too^and  what  before  was  un- 
thinkable, is  now  thinkable  indeed.  If  they 
can  assure  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  time,  place  and  conditions. 

It  Is  a  matter,  then,  of  Immediately  put- 
ting forth  the  money,  manpower  and  effort 
to  redress  the  strategic  balance  by  btOldlng  a 
viable  civil  defense  program  NOW! 

PROnCTION    AVAILABLE    FROM    EXPEDIENT    SHELTERS 


Fallout  Blast 

-.^     .          .     ,.    ,.        protec-  reiiit-  Conttruc- 

SMtar  typts:  Applicable           tion  incs  tion  time 

»"•                                  »»ctori  (P.S.I.i)  (hours)' 

Door-covered  trench:  Stable 
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Lof-covered  trench:  Stable 
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Basement:  Cold  climate,  low  ^  ^  /  ■«. 

w»tif  table 10-20  2-3  6 

Improved    basement:    Cold 
dimete,  low  water  table...  40-200  10-30        •24-7 

■  With  entrance  kept  clear  at  fallout 
'Pounds  per  square  inch. 

>  Tested  construction  Umes  by  rural  and  small  town  residenb 
using  hand  tools. 
<  Estimate. 
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A  RESPONSE  TO  PRESIDENT 
CARTER'S  BUDGET 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in 
1976  inflation  was  4.8  percent,  welcome 
relief  from  the  12.2  percent  we  had  ex- 
perienced just  2  years  before.  In  1977  in- 
flation rose  6.8  percent.  In  1978  it  rose  9 
percent.  Last  year  our  inflation  rate  rose 
13.3  percent,  the  most  since  1946  when 
the  removal  of  wartime  controls  drove 
inflation  up  18.2  percent.  Now  our  Presi- 
dent, after  presiding  over  3  straight 
years  of  Increasing  Inflation,  is  telling  us 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  is  prudent 
and  responsible. 

President  Carter's  economic  policies 
continue  to  be  disappointing.  He  stated 
that  we  cannot  spend  our  way  out  of  In- 
flation. He  stated  that  "the  unemployed 
should  not  bear  the  costs  of  our  anti- 
inflation  efTorts."  I  agree,  but,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  his  economic  philosophy, 
the  unemployed  will  remain  so  and  we 
will  all  look  back  on  13.3-percent  infla- 
tion with  nostalgic  longing.  The  major 
factor  underlsrlng  both  inflation  and  un- 
employment is  productivity.  Last  year, 
for  only  the  second  time  since  World  War 
n,  we  experienced  a  net  loss  In  produc- 
tivity. According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  productivity  fell  0.9  percent  for 
1979.  The  President's  budget,  and  his 


projections  Into  the  years  ahead,  propose 
only  more  disincentives  to  productivity. 

Government  taxes  continue  end  will 
continue  to  reduce  the  supply  side  of  the 
eccHiomy  and  make  increased  productiv- 
ity virtually  impossible.  According  to 
President  Carter's  own  flgures,  total  tax 
receipts  will  rise  103  percent  between 
1980  and  1985.  During  that  same  period, 
the  President  projects  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP)  will  Mily  increase 
75  percent.  This  drag  on  the  private, 
productive  sector  of  the  economy  wiU 
prohibit  the  business  expansion  neces- 
sary to  increase  productivity  and  create 
vitally  needed  new  jobs.  Productivity 
depends  on  business  and  business  de- 
pends on  money.  Yet  Government  will 
continue  to  take  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  money  from  the  productive  sector 
of  the  economy  leaving  less  and  less  for 
research  and  development,  new  machin- 
ery, new  buildings  and  new  jobs. 

'ITiis  can  be  seen  in  graphic  detail  if 
we  compare  the  increases  per  year  in 
personal  income  with  the  annual  in- 
cresises  in  personal  taxes  projected  by 
the  President's  budget.  In  1980,  with  per- 
sonal income  rising  9.7  percent  personal 
income  tax  receipts  will  rise  9.6  percent. 
In  1981,  with  personal  income  rising  9.7 
percent,  personal  income  tax  receipts 
will  rise  14.9  percent.  In  1982,  with  per- 
sonad  income  rising  12  percent,  personal 
income  tax  receipts  will  rise  16.1  percent. 
It  gets  worse.  By  1985,  the  President 
projects  that  personal  income  will  rise 
only  10.9  percent,  but  personal  income 
tax  receipts  will  rise  18.1  percent.  Since 
personal  income  Includes  nontaxable 
Government  transfer  payments  to  indi- 
viduals, the  tax  burden  falls  even  heavier 
on  those  who  pay  the  taxes.  It  is  discour- 
aging to  note  that  the  President  expects 
total  receipts  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  to 
rise  from  21.1  percent  in  1980  to  23.6  per- 
cent in  1985.  "Hius  the  incentive  neces- 
sary for  Investment  and  capital  forma- 
tion will  continue  to  decrease  as  the 
Government  continues  to  take  a  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  the  economic  pie. 
In  an  editorial  on  January  29,  1980,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  that,  "In- 
centive depends  less  on  the  tax  on  all 
income  than  the  tax  on  additional  in- 
come. The  budget  shows  that  the  tax 
burden  on  increases  in  personal  income 
will  rise  from  11.2  percent  in  1980  to  23.3 
percent  in  1985 — a  startling  109-percent 
increase." 

At  the  level  of  taxation  that  Jimmy 
Carter  proposes  to  soak  the  taxpayer  in 
coming  years,  productivity  will  decline 
further.  Inflation  will  Increase  and  the 
only  employment  many  of  our  present 
unemployed  will  be  able  to  find,  will  be 
public  works  jobs  paid  for  with  increas- 
ing Federal  deficits. 

An  economy  is  a  fragile  thing.  Govern- 
ment cannot  continue  to  take  and  take 
and  expect  ours  to  be  robust.  If  you  have 
a  milk  cow,  you  have  to  feed  her  and  care 
for  her  if  you  want  her  to  give  milk — 
you  cannot  beat  her  and  starve  her  and 
expect  the  same  results.  I  wonder  how 
Jimmy  Carter  managed  to  raise  peanuts. 
I  think  the  Wall  Street  Journal  summed 
up  my  feelings  very  well  when  thev  said, 
"the  worst  of  circumstances — declining 
real  growth,  rising  unemployment,  10- 


percent-plus  inflation  and  a  rising  pro- 
portion of  the  budget  going  to  pay  the 
int^est  on  the  Federal  debt — would  ap- 
pear to  be  just  around  the  comer  if  the 
budget's  economic  forecast  is  accurate. 
The  President  proposes  to  deal  with  it 
all  by  offering  even  more  of  the  same 
medicine  that  put  us  where  we  are.  His 
spending  proposals,  combined  with  the 
tax  increases  •  •  •  are  a  prescription 
for  running  the  economy  into  the 
ground."  • 


HAL    SCOTT   RETIRES 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  Friday, 
February  1,  1980  marks  the  retirement 
of  a  man  who  holds  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Floridians  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  environment  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  beautiful  State.  Mr. 
Hal  Scott  has  served  for  10  years  as 
President  of  the  Florida  Audubon  Soci- 
ety and,  in  that  decade,  he  has  been  a 
major  force  in  the  effort  to  preserve  the 
State's  deUcate  ecology  and  assure  wise 
and  prudent  development  of  our  re- 
sources. 

The  year  1980  has  been  designated  by 
the  President  as  the  Year  of  the  Coast, 
and  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  persons  such  as  Hal  Scott  that 
we  have  become  sensitive  to  the  impor- 
tance and  vulnerability  of  our  marine 
environment  and  coastal  resources.  Hal 
Scott  has  been  a  seminal  thinker  and 
educator  in  the  whole  area  of  resource 
management,  pointing  the  way  time  and 
time  again  to  how  we  can  meet  the  needs 
of  a  vigorous  growth  State  while  insur- 
ing protection  of  the  environment. 

I  can  think  of  few  areas  of  public  pol- 
icy that  pose  more  difficult  questions  and 
decisions  than  environmental  protection. 
The  progress  we  have  made  in  that  di- 
rection has  been  a  most  strenuous  proc- 
ess fraught  with  many  roadblocks  and 
setbacks.  It  is  an  effort  that  demands 
wisdom  smd  hard-headed  judgment. 
Those  virtues  are  what  Hal  Scott  has 
consistently  brought  to  the  public  de- 
bate. Since  my  election  to  the  Senate,  I 
have  valued  his  counsel  on  so  many  leg- 
islative matters.  Because  he  really  knows 
the  legislative  process,  its  potential  and 
its  limits,  he  has  been  able  to  play  a  most 
constructive  role  in  the  consideration 
and  disposition  of  a  whole  range  of  is- 
sues. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  succinctly  de- 
scribe the  tremendous  record  of  service 
that  Hal  Scott  has  accomplished  over 
the  years.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
is  evidenced  by  the  many  honors  that 
have  come  his  way  including  the  Special 
Award  of  the  central  Florida  section  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects: 
the  Tropical  Audubon  Society  1978  Con- 
servationist of  the  Year  Award  and  the 
U.S,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — Jackson- 
ville district — Special  Award,  The 
breadth  of  his  interest  and  involvement 
can  be  seen  from  his  active  service  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior OCS  Advisory  Board,  and  member 
of  the  State  Department  Law  of  the 
Seas  Public  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Chemical  Transportation  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Com- 


mittee of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  thing  that  I 
can  say  about  Hal  Scott  is  that  when  he 
tried  to  retire  a  year  ago,  the  Audubon 
Society  and  the  entire  conservation  com- 
munity of  Florida  simply  refused  to  al- 
low him  to  step  down.  This  time  he  has 
stood  flrm  and  his  retirement  will  soon 
be  a  reality.  However,  I  know  that  Hal 
Scott  will  continue  to  be  an  active  leader 
for  the  important  goals  he  has  pursued 
throughout  his  career.  I  knqw  the  entire 
Florida  Congressional  Delegation  wishes 
him  well  in  his  future  endeavors.* 


OPEC  IS  WINNER,  THANKS  TO  XJS. 
PRICE  CONTROLS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  truisms  of  basic  economics  is  that 
when  prices  are  set  arbitrarily  and  arti- 
flcially,  without  regard  to  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  operating  naturally 
in  a  free  marketplace,  resources  will  be 
misallocated,  thus  making  shortage 
inevitable. 

This  simple  phenomenon  was  argued 
repeatedly  last  year  by  opponents  of  the 
ill-conceived  crude  oil  "windfall  pn^t" 
tax  bill.  But  without  apparent  success. 

The  adverse  consequences  of  artiflcial 
price  restraints  are  not  cmflned  to  crude 
oil,  of  course,  but  will  result  from  the 
price  suppression  of  any  other  commod- 
ity as  well.  This  fact  is  incontrovertible, 
but  evidently  is  widely  mlstmderstood  c«- 
intentionally  ignored  by  an  amazing 
share  of  the  pubUc  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

Price  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil 
production  illustrate  vividly  why  Ameri- 
cans today  are  not  able  to  enjoy  the  nec- 
essary supplies  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and 
other  crude  oil  byproducts.  Those  who 
do  not  comprehend  that,  unless  prices 
are  allowed  to  rise  according  to  de- 
mand, addltlonsd  energy  supplies  will  be 
unavailable,  insist  on  villifying  American 
oil  companies  as  the  culprits.  In  fact,  the 
major  oil  producers  are  mere  bystand- 
ers in  this  period  of  spiraling  crude  oil 
prices.  The  real  winner  from  U.S.  price 
controls  is  not  our  domestic  oil  producers, 
but  OPEC.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  American 
consumer  who  gets  rolled. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  how  OPEC 
proflts  from  U.S.  price  controls  has  been 
written  by  Prof.  Randall  J.  Olsen,  assist- 
ant professor  of  economics  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, which  appeared  in  the  January  4 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 


How  OPEC  Paorrrs  FaoK  VS. 

CONTBOLS 


Faxes 


(By  Randall  J.  Olsen) 

OPEC,  with  the  help  of  the  VS.  govern- 
ment, has  found  an  easy  way  to  extract  extra 
bUUons  frccn  the  American  economy. 

To  understand  how  this  Is  h^penlng,  it's 
necessary  to  dispose  of  two  myths.  The  first 
is  that  present  price  controls  on  domeatlc 
oU  benefit  the  consumer  by  keying  gaaoUne 
and  other  products  prices  significantly  lower 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  second  Is 
that  It  is  irrational  for  OPEC  to  be  seUlng 
under  oc»i  tract  for  $26  a  barrel  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  receiving  about  940  a  barrel 
on  the  "spot"  market. 

The  first  propoeltlon  has  been  challengsd 
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on  this  page  on  the  grounds  tbat  the  prices 
of  petroleum  products  such  as  fuel  oil  and 
gaeoUne  are  already  selling  at  close  to  world 
levels.  The  chief  beneficiaries  of  controls  on 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  XJ.S.  aren't  the  con- 
sumers but  the  refiners,  who  buy  controlled 
oil  at  prices  below  those  paid  by  European 
refiners  but  are  selling  their  output  at  nearly 
the  same  prices  as  their  counterpane  else- 
where around  tbe  worid. 

However,  this  argument  must  be  amended. 
Increasingly,  it's  not  the  U.S.  refiners  but 
OPBC's  members  who  are  benefitting  from 
0.8.  controls  on  domestic  crude.  OPEC  Is 
doing  this  through  its  pricing  system,  in 
which  it  sells  some  of  its  oil  at  "olHcial" 
posted  prices  of  up  to  925  a  barrel  and  a 
growing  amount  at  up  to  $40  a  barrel  on  the 
non-contract  spot  market.  Par  from  being 
irrational,  such  a  system  appears  to  reflect 
a  more  or  less  calculated  effort  to  exploit 
U.S.  price  controls.  This  system  in  turn 
reflects  Energy  Department  regulations 
which  attempt  to  prevent  oil  companies 
from  charging  the  higher  spot  price  for  oil 
purchased  at  the  lower  contract  price. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  government  efforts 
to  regulate  the  marketplace  are  having 
unintended  consequences.  DOE  officials  no 
doubt  thought  their  rules  would  protect  us 
from  "profiteering"  oil  companies.  Instead, 
their  efforts  are  encouraging  "profiteering" 
by  OPEC.  The  oil  companies  are  only  a  pawn 
in  this  game. 

By  law,  the  cost  of  imported  oil  must 
be  mixed  with  the  cost  of  domestic  price- 
controlled  crude.  Because  we  Import  about 
half  our  oil.  each  one  dollar  per  barrel 
increase  in  the  price  of  OPEC  crude  Increases 
the  price  of  the  mixture  of  domestic  and 
imported  crude  only  50  cents  per  barrel. 
Suppooe  price  controls  on  domestic  oil 
actually  resulted  in  lower  prices  for  Ameri- 
can consumers.  This  would  mean  that  when 
OPEC  Increases  Its  prices  the  purchasers  who 
buy  tbe  resulting  mixture  in  the  U.S.  would 
pay  a  smaller  increase  than  their  counter- 
parts in  Europe.  There  would  be  less  incen- 
tive for  U.S.  consumers  to  conserve.  This 
failure  to  conserve  in  the  U.S.  encourages 
OPEC  to  charge  high  prices. 

This  is  almost  what  happens  but  not 
quite.  As  we  have  seen.  U.S.  consumers 
already  are  paying  close  to  world  prices  for 
the  end  products  made  from  crude.  If  they 
weren't,  multinational  oil  companies  would 
be  rerouting  their  products  to  other  markets 
to  take  advantage  of  higher  prices  there. 

One  might  suppose  the  oil  companies  are 
making  "windfall"  profits  in  their  refining 
operations  on  the  difference  between  what 
ttoey  pay  for  their  mix  of  price-controlled 
crude  and  foreign  oil  and  the  world  prices 
they  charge  for  products.  But  OPEC  under- 
stands this,  too,  and  has  stumbled  upon  a 
simple  method  for  pocketing  those  windfalls 
for  Itself. 

OPEC's  technique  is  to  shift  growing 
amounts  of  oil  into  the  "spot"  market.  Spot 
oil  traditionally  has  been  lower  priced,  be- 
cause it  was  the  excess  oil  available  for 
emergencies  when  a  company  or  country 
found  Itself  a  bit  short.  But  it  is  now  higher; 
In  fact,  the  price  difference  between  contract 
and  spot  oil  has  risen  in  recent  months  to 
seemingly  breathtaking  levels.  When  one 
tracks  the  price  of  spot  oil  these  days,  one 
notices  an  interesting  fact:  When  spot  oil  is 
mixed  with  less  costly  price-controlled  U.S. 
crude,  the  result  is  oil  whoee  average  price 
Is  as  high  as  the  price  paid  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  oil. 

Say,  for  example,  that  oil  companies  are 
generally  paying  a  world  contract  price  of 
•as  a  barrel.  And  say  that  U.S.  price  controls 
prevent  domestic  producers  from  charging 
more  than  (10  a  barrel.  Is  it  any  surprise 
that  the  spot  price  will  be  about  $40? 

U.S.  companies  generally  can't  sell  that 
•40  oil  in  Europe  or  other  non-US.  markets 
because  It's  above  the  world  price;  the  com- 


panies would  take  a  beating  on  such  a  trans- 
action. Instead,  they  import  tbe  (40  oil  and 
sell  the  •as  oil  elsewhere.  There's  no  incen- 
tive to  import  the  t2S  oil  because  they  can't 
make  any  more  profit  on  it  in  the  U.S.  than 
they  can  on  $40  oil.  They  are  only  allowed 
to  pass  through  their  costs,  not  charge  a  $15 
markup.  But  they  can  sell  the  $25  oil  else- 
where for  whatever  it  will  fetch. 

The  result  is  that  the  oil  company  earns 
a  profit  by  selling  high  priced  OPEC  oil  to 
the  U.S.  and  low  priced  OPEC  oil  to  Europe. 
OPEC,  in  effect,  collects  the  difference  be- 
tween the  controlled  price  of  our  domestic 
oil  and  the  world  price. 

Once  we  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
the  oil  market  it  is  no  surprise  that  OPEC 
was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  single  bench- 
mark price  for  oil.  By  having  two  bench- 
mark prices  lor  oil  OPEC  will  be  able  to 
obtain  roughly  $40  billion  per  year  more 
from  America.  It  would  be  remarkable  if 
OPEC  passed  up  $40  billion  Just  to  have  a 
unified  oil  price  system.  The  only  alternative 
we  have  is  to  raise  the  price  of  our  domestic 
oil  to  the  world  price  immediately.  Those 
who  would  have  us  do  otherwise  are  in  fact 
seeking  to  enrich  OPEC  at  the  expense  of 
Aniericans.9 


THE  FTX:  AND  THE  CONSUMER 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
several  days  before  Congress  recessed 
and  the  1st  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress drew  to  a  cloee,  I  began  to  submit 
on  a  daily  basis  editorials  about  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  These  editorials 
all  shared  similar  themes — that  the  FTC 
is  invaluable  to  consumers  and  that  the 
congressional  assault  on  this  agency's 
authority  is  dangerous  and  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  resiune  the  practice  of 
submitting  such  editorials  on  the  FTC 
so  that  my  colleagues  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  all  sides  of  the  ar- 
gument for  an  independent,  aggressive 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  California's  Sacra- 
mento Bee  on  November  29,  1979.  It 
points  out  how  important  it  is  for  Amer- 
ican consumers  to  have  a  strong  and 
active  PTC  working  on  their  behalf.  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Attack  on  the  fVC 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  con- 
sumer protection  agency  that  in  recent  years 
has  actively  campaigned  against  misleading 
advertising  and  promotional  activities,  has 
managed  to  alienate  a  lot  of  powerful  peo- 
ple. As  a  result.  Congress  held  up  its  budget 
for  two  years  in  a  row  and  Is  now  considering 
a  host  of  bills  that  would  not  only  reduce 
the  agency's  scope,  its  powers  and  Its  fi- 
nances, but  redefine  its  very  purpose. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  in  its 
anger  about  the  FTC's  campaign  against  de- 
ceptive children's  television  ads,  recently 
voted  virtually  to  eliminate  the  FTC's  ability 
to  make  any  industrywide  rules  about  what 
constitutes  acceptable  advertising.  And  to 
curtail  an  investigation  of  tobacco  Industry 
health  claims,  it  voted  to  sharply  reduce  the 
agency's  ability  to  collect  information  for 
any  investigation.  Taken  together,  those  and 
similar  measures  now  going  through  the 
committee  do  more  than  kill  specific  Inves- 
tigations; they  Jeopardize  all  ongoing  FTC 
inquiries  and  several  existing  FTC  regula- 
tions, among  them  its  highly  praised  rules 
banning  deception  in  advertising  of  eye- 
glasses and  vocational  training  programs. 

In  the  House,  the  special  interest  attack 
on  the  FTC  has  been  even  more  direct.  The 


House  called  on  any  interested  Industry  to 
submit  whatever  requests  for  exemptions 
from  FTC  Investigation  they  choose  and  this 
week  passed  every  exemption  requested. 

This  outcome  was  predictable  from  the 
first  test  of  these  special  interest  bills,  when 
the  House,  at  the  request  of  the  funeral  in- 
dustry, overwhelmingly  voted  to  simply  over- 
turn the  FTC's  proposed  funeral  Industry 
rules.  Those  rules  would  have  done  no  more 
than  ban  the  most  unscrupulous  practices  of 
the  funeral  industry.  They  would  have  pre- 
vented funeral  parlors  from  lying  about  what 
were  the  minimum  purchases  legally  re- 
quired for  burial  and  cremation.  And  they 
would  have  nude  it  illegal  to  offer  grieving 
relatives  only  the  most  expensive  package  of 
burial  services.  Implying  that  these  were  all 
that  were  available.  Although  the  FTC  had 
conducted  years  of  hearings  before  deciding 
on  these  eminently  fair  regulations,  the 
House  voted  to  undo  them  without  even  the 
pretense  of  a  hearing  on  the  merits. 

The  House  has  now  parsed  several  other 
special  interest  exeimptlons,  as  well  as  a  more 
general  "solution"  to  the  FTC  "problem,"  a 
bill  providing  that  either  hotise  of  Congress 
can  veto  any  PTC  ruling — thus  opening  the 
door  wide  to  many  more  travesties  like  the 
funeral  vote.  The  full  Senate  will  vote  soon 
on  its  Commerce  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions and  the  House  bills. 

The  PTC  may  have  brought  on  Its  troubles 
with  its  own  overzealousness,  as  its  congres- 
sional critics  maintain.  But  if  the  effective- 
ness of  certain  Industries  in  obtaining  in- 
defensible special  Interest  legislation  from 
Congress  proves  anything,  it  is  the  pressing 
need  for  a  zealous  and  Independent  FTC  to 
protect  consumers  from  unscrupulous  vises 
of  Just  such  industry  power. • 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMrTTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  2  of  rule  26  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  material  follows: 
Rules  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  The  Judiciary 

I.   MEETINGS  OF  THE   COMMTTTEE 

1.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man as  he  may  deem  necessary  on  three 
days  notice  or  in  the  alternative  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
or  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  Sec.  133(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

2.  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  48  hour» 
In  advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee prescribes. 

3.  On  the  request  of  any  member,  a 
nomination  or  bill  on  the  agenda  of  tbe 
Committee  will  be  held  over  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee  or  for  one  week, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

n.   QUORUMS 

1.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
Of  the  Committee  when  reporting  a  bill 
or  nomination;  provided  that  proxies  shall 
not   be   counted   In   making   a  quorum. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

ni.   PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being  pres- 
ent, a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend  the 
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meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by  proxy.  In 
writing  or  by  telephone,  or  through  per- 
sonal instructions.  A  proxy  must  be  specific 
with  respect  to  the  matters  it  addresses. 

IV.  BRINGING  A  MATTER  TO  A  VOTE 

.The  Chairman  shall  entertain  a  non-de- 
batable motion  to  bring  a  matter  before  tbe 
Committee  to  a  vote.  If  there  is  objection 
to  bringing  the  matter  to  a  vote  without 
further  debate,  a  rollcall  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  taken,  and  debate  shall  be 
terminated  if  the  motion  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote  without  further  debate  passes  with 
ten  votes  in  tbe  affirmative,  one  of  which 
must  be  cast  by  the  Minority. 

v.    SUBCOMMITTEES 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting,  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  member  of  such 
subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  Is  a  change  In  the  sub- 
committee chairmanship,  and  seniority  on 
the  particular  subcommittee  shall  not  nec- 
essarily apply. 

3.  Except  for  matters  retained  at  the  full 
Committee,  matters  shall  be  referred  to  tbe 
appropriate  subcommittee  or  subcommittees 
by  the  Chairman,  except  as  agreed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member.* 


MARRIAGE  WITH  CHINA  COULD 
JEOPARDIZE  U.S.  AIMS 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Stan- 
ley Kamow  is  an  experienced  journalist 
with  a  background  of  expertise  in  Asian 
policy  matters.  In  a  recent  article,  he 
cautions  that  playing  "the  China  card" 
could  end  up  jeopardizing  American  in- 
terests. He  raises  some  fundamental 
military  and  foreign  policy  questions 
about  the  unfolding  security  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
China  which  should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  as  we  seek  to  develop  new  re- 
sponses to  the  breakdown  of  detente  and 
the  events  in  Southwest  Asia.  I  am  there- 
fore asking  to  insert  his  article,  entitled 
"The  China  Card,"  from  the  January 
21  Baltimore  Sun,  into  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows : 
The  China  Card 

Washington. — After  admitting  that  he  has 
been  naive  about  the  Soviet  Union,  Jimmy 
Carter  now  seems  to  be  displaying  a  similar 
kind  of  innocence  toward  China.  His  ap- 
proach to  Peking  could  also  prove  to  be  an 
occasion  for  disaster. 

The  administration's  new  reach  to  the  Chi- 
nese was  stated  recently  in  Peking  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  who  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  "global  strategic  relation- 
ship" between  tbe  United  States  and  China 
would  "broaden  and  deepen"  in  the  face  of 
their  common  hostility  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  that  objective  is  fraught  with  hazards. 
For  the  so-called  "China  card,"  which  the 
Carter  administration  has  been  yearning  to 
play  against  the  Russians  since  its  formal 
recognition  of  Peking  last  year,  is  hardly  an 
ace.  Backing  the  Chinese  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  therefore,  could  be  dangerous. 

This  is  not  to  deny  tbat  tbe  United  States 
and  China  share  a  parallel  interest  in  dis- 
couraging Soviet  designs  in  South  Asia,  It 
would  be  risky,  however,  for  the  United 
States  to  commit  Itself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  larger  dispute  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Such  a  commitment  could  draw  the  United 


States  into  a  war  of  enormous  dimensions 
should  a  major  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  erupt.  It 
could  also  Involve  the  United  States  again  in 
Southeast  Asia  if  tensions  between  China 
and  Vietnam  erupt  In  renewed  fighting. 

A  closer  security  link  with  Peking  makes  it 
more  difficult  as  well  for  the  United  States  to 
improve  its  ties  with  the  Russians  in  tbe 
event  that  they  retreat  to  moderation  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  elsewhere. 

Most  significantly,  it  is  an  illusion  to  be- 
lieve that  China  can  serve  as  a  real  counter- 
weight to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  triangular 
power  game.  As  Mr.  Brown  himself  observed 
during  his  trip,  tbe  Chinese  military  ma- 
chine is  obsolete.  Its  full  modernization 
would  cost  more  than  either  tlie  United 
States  or  China  could  afford. 

A  realistically  prudent  view  of  the  pros- 
pects for  military  co-operation  between  tbe 
United  States  and  China  is  held  by  tbe 
Pentagon  professionals,  who  estimated  in  a 
secret  study  made  last  year  that  giving  the 
Chinese  a  "confident  capabiUty"  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Soviet  Union  would 
cost  between  $41  billion  and  $63  billion. 

The  study  was  recently  leaked  to  Drew 
Middleton  of  the  New  York  Times,  presum- 
ably In  an  attempt  to  restrict  tbe  notion 
tbat  a  U.S.  military  aid  program  to  China 
is  a  plausible  undertaking. 

According  to  tbe  Pentagon  experts,  China 
lacks  the  capability  to  handle  a  large-scale 
Infusion  of  modern  arms,  even  if  they  were 
provided  by  the  United  States.  As  the  study 
puts  it,  China's  "relatively  unsophisticated 
common  soldiers"  are  probably  unable  to 
maintain  even  "low  technology"  equipment. 
Besides,  China's  needs  are  tremendous. 

Bringing  its  forces  up  to  date,  tbe  study 
calculates,  would  require  from  3,000  to  8,600 
new  medium  tanks,  some  10,000  armored 
personnel  carriers,  roughly  20,000  heavy 
trucks,  6,000  air-to-air  missiles,  720  mobile 
surface-to-air  missile  launchers,  and,  among 
other  equipment,  240  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft. 

In  addition,  the  backward  Chinese  econ- 
omy would  have  to  be  expanded  and  mod- 
ernized in  order  to  sustain  a  rise  in  the  level 
of  the  country's  military  effectiveness. 

Ilie  Pentagon  specialists  doubt  that 
American  advisers  could  operate  easily  in 
China,  since  "traditional  Chinese  xeno- 
phobia" would  "limit  our  ability  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Chinese  on  a  large  scale." 

The  experts  further  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  react  against  a  U.S. 
buildup  of  the  Chinese  military  establish- 
ment by  staging  a  preemptive  attack  against 
China.  They  suggest,  too,  tbat  American  sup- 
port for  China  during  an  actual  conflict 
might  prompt  Moscow  to  launch  retaliatory 
strikes  against  the  United  States  or  Western 
Europe. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  Pentagon  special- 
ists see  no  way  for  either  the  Russians  or 
tbe  Chinese  to  defeat  each  other  decisively. 
A  Soviet  conventional  or  nuclear  offensive 
cannot  result  in  domination  of  China,  which 
is  too  vast  a  land  to  control.  Nor  can  the 
Chinese  do  more  than  conduct  "shallow 
raids"  against  Soviet  territory. 

But,  the  experts  conclude,  the  outcome  of 
a  Sino-Soviet  war  could  ultimately  be  detri- 
mental to  tbe  West.  For  even  though  the 
Russians  would  not  beat  the  Chinese,  they 
would  weaken  China  enough  to  permit  the 
redeployment  of  Soviet  troops  out  of  Asia 
into  Eli-ope. 

This  appraisal  does  not  differ  substantially 
from  the  assessments  offered  by  professional 
soldiers  in  years  past.  Back  in  the  late  1940s, 
for  example,  Oeneral  Qeorge  Marshall  warned 
that  involvement  in  China  was  the  road  to 
nowhere,  and  Oeneral  Matthew  Ridgway 
echoed  tbe  same  sentiment  during  tbe  Ko- 
rean War. 

It  is  questionable,  with  all  this,  whether 
President  Carter  Is  listening  to  tbe  cautious 
counsel  of  the  professionals.  Tnit,  he  has 


ruled  out  the  delivery  of  weapons  to  China 
for  the  present.  But,  by  suj^lylng  Peking 
with  a  ground  satellite  faclUty  tbat  has  been 
denied  to  tbe  Soviet  Union,  he  is  conveying 
the  impression  tbat  be  may  be  prepared  to 
go  further  in  underwriting  the  Chinese  mili- 
tarily. 

Expedients  contrived  to  meet  immediate 
crises  have  a  way  of  becoming  long-range 
policies.  Thus,  the  courtship  of  China,  begun 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  Russians  in  the  pres- 
ent confrontation,  could  develop  Into  a 
mairrlage  tbat,  over  time,  may  Jeopardize 
genuine  U.S.  alms  rather  than  strengthen 
them.* 


CORRECTION  IN  THE  ENGROSS- 
MENT OP  HJl.  5288 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cranston,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill,  HJ%.  5288,  an  act  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  toe  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  make  ttie 
following  corrections: 

In  the  table  contained  in  section  901 
of  the  bill,  strike  out  "230"  in  column  n 
on  the  line  relating  to  half-time  insti- 
tutional trsuning,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "130";  and  in  section  902(5), 
strike  out  "$75'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$79." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  VITIATING  ACTION  ON 
S.  1879  AND  TAKING  ACTION  ON 
HJl.  5176 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Glenn,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent  request:  On 
January  25,  1980,  the  Senate  passed  by 
voice  vote  S.  1879,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Personnel  Act  of  1979.  The 
Senate  needs  to  pass  the  House  bill  on 
this  same  subject.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  with  the  adoption  of  technical 
amendments  it  Is  likely  that  the  House 
would  then  accept  the  bill  and  the  tech- 
nical amendments  without  requesting  a 
conference. 

Accordingly.  I  make  the  following  re- 
quest: I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  vitiate  its  actions  of  tabling 
the  motion  to  reconsider  and  passage  of 
S.  1879  on  January  25 ;  that  the  engross- 
ment and  advancement  to  third  reading 
be  vitiated,  and  that  the  technical 
amendments,  which  I  shall  send  to  the 
desk,  be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  again  be  advanced 
to  third  reading;  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  5176, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration;  that  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  5176 
be  stricken,  and  that  the  text  of  S.  1879, 
as  amended,  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  bill  passed,  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider laid  on  the  table,  and  that  S.  1879 
then  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btro)    on  behalf  of  Mr.  OLXint 
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proposes  an  iinprlntecl  amendment  num- 
bered 940: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  and  on  page  19,  line  18. 
strike  "1979"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof. 
"1980". 

On  page  2,  line  23.  strike  all  up  to  the  word 
"In"  and  on  line  24,  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of: "(B)  prohibit  the  personnel  practices 
prohibited". 

On  page  6.  line  2.  stolke  "(c) ". 

On  page  7.  line  21.  strike  "chairman"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "chair". 

On  page  10.  line  13.  strike  "prescribed" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "payable". 

On  page  10.  line  19.  strike  all  after  the 
period  through  line  22  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "All  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  travel  espenses 
and  per  diem  allowances  in  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.". 

On  page  18,  line  22.  strike  "(17)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  ". 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW;  AND  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  ajn. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  weather  forecast  calling 
for  snow  be  vitiated  and  that  substituted 
in  lieu  thereof  there  be  partly  sunny 
skies.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  the 
winds  be  not  to  exceed  2  miles  per  hour 
and  that  they  be  north,  northeasterly, 
rather  than  southwesterly,  and  that 
there  be  no  precipitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the 
order  that  was  just  entered,  that  the 
Senate,  when  it  completes  its  business 
today  stand  in  recess  until  9:15  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
prayer,  which  I  hope  will  provide  for  an- 
other snowless  day  on  Friday,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized  and  that  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader,  or 
their  designees,  not  be  recognized  under 
the  standing  order — we  will  shut  them 
out,  along  with  the  snow— and  that  Mr. 
Levht  and  Mr.  Hayakawa — now.  we  have 
a  request  for  rain  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  hear  9:30? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  now  that  we 
have  been  assured  that  there  will  be  29 
days  in  this  coming  February,  that  the 
time  for  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Hayakawa 
be  reduced  to  15  minutes,  rather  than  to 
15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  they 
may  fight  or  do  anything  they  wish  over 
the  division  of  that  time,  as  long  as  it  is 
a  friendly  fracas,  and  that  Mr.  Leahy 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  all  follow- 
ing the  prayer. 


And  that  upon  the  completion  of  those 
two  orders,  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3236,  the  social  security 
disability  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— the  winds  have  changed  again — 
that  the  order  for  the  Senate's  conven- 
ing tomorrow  at  9:30  be  changed  to  9:15 
and  that  the  order  for  the  recognition 
of  the  leaders,  or  their  designees,  be  re- 
stored, but  with  the  proviso  that  it  be 
reduced  to  7'/2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  if  any- 
body can  understand  what  I  have  just 
done,  I  would  like  for  them  to  explain  it 
to  me. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield,  I  was  un- 
der the  belief  all  along  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  was  created  in 
His  image.  But,  after  listening  to  the 
orders  being  issued  this  evening,  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  he  is  closer  to  the 
Creator  than  that. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  completes  action  on 
H.R.  3236  tomorrow,  or  at  such  time  as 
that  measure  is  set  aside,  whichever  may 
be  the  case,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1648,  Calendar  Order 
No.  445,  which  is  the  airport  develop- 
ment bill;  that  action  not  be  completed 
on  that  bill  tomorrow,  but  that  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Sasser  be  in  order 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  to  that  bill,  on 
whichever  day  the  Senate  action  is  re- 
sumed on  the  bill,  but  that  no  other 
amendments  be  in  order  on  such  day.  ex- 
cept amendments  to  the  amendment,  if 
there  be  such; 

That  on  Friday  of  this  week,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed,  first  of  all,  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  109,  relating  to  functions 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  agreement;  and  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  Senate  Resolution  109  on 
Friday,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5168..  Calendar  Order 
No.  454,  which  is  the  bill  extending  cer- 
tain expiring  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  personnel  management  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

That  if  there  is  a  closed  session — 
which  I  imderstand  will  be  requested  and 
seconded — the  closed  session  not  extend 
beyond  4  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Nttnn;  and  that  action  on  that  bill  not 
be  completed  that  day,  but  that  ell 
amendments  that  have  not  been  ex- 
cepted according  to  the  order  be  called 
up  Friday,  or  otherwise,  that  they  not  be 
in  order  when  the  Senate  resumes  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5168  on  Monday;  that 
on  Monday  the  only  amendments  to  be 
in  order  would  be  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
ScHMiTT,  which  is  already  covered  by  the 
agreement,  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, which  is  already  covered  by  the 
agreement,  and  a  substitute  amendment 
to  the  Armstrong  amendment  on  which 
there  be  a  2 -hour  time  limitation;  that 


amendment  to  be  the  Wamer-Nurm 
amendment,  and  that  the  time  on  that 
amendment  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Armstrong,  the  opponent  of  the 
amendment,  and  Messrs.  Warner  and 
NUNN ;  and  that  any  rollcall  votes  on  leg- 
islation on  Monday,  if  ordered,  begin  not 
before  6  p.m. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Schmitt  amendment,  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  and  the  Wamer-Nunn 
amendment  would  be  the  only  amend- 
ments that  would  then  be  in  order  on 
Monday  under  the  specific  time  agree- 
ment specified,  and  that  any  votes  that 
take  place  on  the  amendments  to  that 
bill,  once  it  is  called  up  on  Friday,  will 
take  place  not  before  6  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day? Is  that  my  understanding? 

That  would  mean  that  any  amend- 
ments that  are  offered  on  Friday  after- 
noon after  the  closed  session  would  be 
voted  upon  not  earlier  than  6  p.m.  on 
Monday,  at  the  same  time  as  the  others. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  the 
understanding.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  a  slight  modifica- 
tion in  the  agreement  on  S.  1648,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  445,  the  airport  and  air- 
way improvement  bill,  as  follows: 

The  time  on  any  amendment  being  30 
minutes  equally  divided  under  the  agree- 
ment previously  entered,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  an  amendment  by 
]Mr.  Bellmon,  provided  it  is  germane, 
there  be  a  1-hour  time  limitation  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
it  will  be  a  germane  amendment  and 
the  request  is  conditioned  on  its  being 
germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MATSUNGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
9:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:24 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Thurs- 
day, January  31,  1980,  at  9:15  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  30.  1980: 

Department  of  Commerce 

Margaret  Muth  Laurence,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarks,  vice  Sidney  A.  Diamond, 
elevated. 

Caufornia   Debris   Commission 

Col.  PavU  Frederick  Kavanaugh,  003-26- 
7792.  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  California  Debris  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  an  Act  of  Congress 
approved  1  March  1893  (27  SUt.  507)  (33 
U.S.C.  661). 

National    Cooncil    on    the   Arts 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  for 


the  remainder  of  the  terms  expiring  Septem- 
ber 3.  1980: 

James  E.  Barnett,  of  Georgia,  vice  Thomas 
Schippers.  resigned. 

Leonard  L.  Farber,  of  Florida,  vice  Jerome 
Bobbins,  resigned. 

Sandra  J.  Hale,  of  Minnesota,  vice  Angus 
Bowmer,  deceased. 

Department   of   Transportation 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation: 

Conrad  M.  Fredin,  of  Minnesota,  vice  Wil- 
liam W.  Knight,  Jr..  resigned. 

Francis  Albert  Komegay.  of  Michigan,  vice 
Miles  F.  McKee.  resigned. 

Department  of  Jxtsticb 

Raymond  L.  Acosta.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Julio  Morales 
Sanchez,  resigned. 

John  Saul  Edwards,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Paul  R.  Thom- 
son, Jr.,  resigned. 

James  R.  Laffoon,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

John  W.  Spurrier,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  the 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  var- 
ious staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5773 
(staff  corps),  5793  (Medical  and  Dental 
Corps)  and  5791,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 


Allred,  Thomas  J. 
Aulicino.  I>at  L. 
Ayers.  Warren  V. 
Bass,  Robert  R. 
Buckley.  Robert  L. 
Cholsser,  William  V. 
Coddington,  Charles 

C.  I. 
Co'lins,  Thomas  M. 
Condle,  Scott  D. 
Cook,  Timothy  G. 
Dibala,  Anne  C. 
Dufour,  David  R. 
Enlnger.  lArry  A. 
Farrell.  George  J. 
Gehret.  Richard  O. 
GUksman,  Stanley  H. 
Halllnan,  Timothy  P. 
Hayes.  Arthur  C. 
Herr,  Celeste  E. 
Herr.  Harlan  G. 
Hoover.  Lewis  D. 
Huyoung.  Alfred  R. 
Johnson,  Joe  S. 
Kosb,  David  L. 


Manansala, 

Francisco  S. 
McCall,  Mark  J. 
Megular,  Ramon  V 
Mikell.  Oswald  L. 
Miller,  Michael  L. 
Nelson.  Robert  J. 
Patel,  Dllip  D. 
Potter.  Bonnie  B. 
Pratt.  Randall  N., 
Pratt,  Steven  G. 
Racicot,  David  F. 
Ruel.  Theodore  A. 
Ryan.  Mark 
Scott,  William,  Jr. 
Seaqulst.  Mark  B. 
Smith,  John  C. 
Taylor.  John  K. 
Thompson.  Douglas 
Tomlin.  Thomas  A. 
Treharne,  John  W. 
Volt,  Marek  S. 
Wedul.  Mark  V. 
Wllberg,  Carl  W. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


AUlon.  Dennis  G. 
Appleby,  Michael  R. 
Argento.  Terry  J. 
Ball.  Edgar  S..  Jr. 
Bang.  Paul  G. 
Banghart.  Allan  A. 
Beassle.  Leslie  J. 
Beckman.  Robert  J. 
Bender.  Danny  A. 
Bennett.  Bruce  R. 
Berg.  Roland  D. 
Blanco,  Barron  B. 
Bird,  Robert  R. 
Bocchlno,  David  L. 
Bohannon.  Donald  C 
Bonafede.  James  M. 
Branaman.  Larry  G. 
Burdon.  William  H. 
Burgess,  Andrew  P.  Ill 
Burton,  Robert  N.,  Jr. 


Callaway,  Michael  P. 
Camp,  Gary  L. 
Camp.  Robert  T. 
Caplzzl.  David  A. 
Carpenter.  Levon  H. 
Carroll.  Joseph  D. 
Chambers.  Thomas  R. 
Chltty,  Frederick  C. 
Clark,  James  M. 
Colvln,  Bruce  A. 
Connolly.  John  J. 
Conover,  Richard  P. 
Cornellson,  Gary  A. 
Craig.  Rondall  R. 
Crandall,  Stephen  G. 
CroU,  John  M. 
Cummins.  John  L. 
Cummlngham,  Victor 

E. 
Davis,  Peter  M. 


Dewell,  Kenneth  O. 
Duffey,  Thomas  O. 
Elder,  Jeffrey  J. 
Emerson,  Jlmmie  D. 
Engel,  Steven  R. 
Ensmlnger,  David  S. 
Evans,  Michael  W. 
Pages,  Sheldon  N. 
Faubell,  Paul  D. 
Faurle,  Bruce  R. 
Featherstone,  Harry 

L.,  Jr. 
Flohr,  Larry  E. 
Fremont,  Robert  P., 

m 

Fuller,  Dana  A.,  Jr. 
Gandola,  Kenneth  D. 
Gillespie,  Daniel  D. 
Glnman,  Richard  T. 
Giordano,  Donald  M. 
Granston,  Jeffrey  R. 
Grant,  Charles  W. 
Gregory,  Troy  R. 
Griffin,  James  H.,  Ill 
Griggs,  William  C. 
Grimes,  David  M. 
Gross,  Thomas  D. 
Guerard,  Franklin  P. 
Gunia,  Earl  G. 
Gunter,  Wallace  E., 

Jr. 
Gustafson,  Robert  A. 
Hammons,  Thomas 

J.,  Ill 
Hannaford,  Philip  S. 
Hanson,  Ryan  L. 
Harder.  Melvin  S..  Ill 
Hayes,  John  R..  Jr. 
Hayes.  Reginald  S. 
Helman.  Kenneth  H. 
Henke.  LouU  in 
Henning.  Robert  A. 
Hertstein,  Mark  S. 
Hickman.  Ronald  W. 
Hickson.  Edward  E. 
Hlnkel.  Shelby  Jr. 
Hodgkins.  Henry  A.. 

Jr. 
Hoffman,  Thomas  L. 
Holland,  Benjamin  A. 
Holt,  Lonnle  D. 
Huddleston,  Ronald 

D. 
Huss,  Boyce  W. 
Jackson,  John  E. 
Jackson,  William  A. 
Jenkins,  Gwilym  H., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Mark  S. 
Johnson,  Terrence  B. 
Johnson,  William  E. 
Jones.  David  C,  HI 
Jones,  Samuel  L. 
Joslln.  Richard  M. 
Kaloupek,  William  T. 
Kaufman,  Gary  R. 
Keating,  Charles  L. 
Kelly,  Daniel  C. 
King,  Wallace  V. 
Kosar,  Peter  G. 
Lambert,  John  R. 
Lawrence,  Robert  C. 
Leon,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Locke.  James  W..  Jr. 
Main.  Archibald  M.. 

Ill 
Manley.  Stewart  L. 
Martinec,  Dennis  P. 
Matsushlma.  Rodney 

F. 
McCoy.  Rex  C. 
McCray,  James  E..  II 
McGee.  Gary  O. 
McKenzle.  Donald  R., 

Jr. 
Mercier,  Kevin  G. 
Merrell,  Thomas  O. 
Merritt,  Karl  W. 
Miller,  Felton 


Miller,  Raymond  L. 
Mitchell,  Kent  R. 
Mitchell,  Lonsdale  C. 
Moessner,  Frederick 

W. 
Moffltt,  Michael  A. 
Monaco,  Robert  K 
Moore,  Joseph  N. 
Moore,  Robert  T.,  n 
Moran,  Michael  D 
Nogosek,  John 
Nyland,  Stephen  C. 
Ohagan,  Michael  O. 
Ostrom,  Ronald  O 
Owen,  Wayne  A. 
Pathwlckpaszyc,   John 

C. 
Perkins,  Charles  A. 
Perkins,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Peterson,  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Pitkin,  Richard  C. 
Pledger,  John  D. 
Proctor,  Leonard  L. 
Randall,  Bobby  L. 
Reeve,  Robert  E. 
Rich,  Lyle  V. 
Rlgg,  David  L. 
Robertson,  James  M., 

in 

Rodenbarger,  Syd  W. 
Rorex,  Thomas  A. 
Roundtree,  Ronald  T. 
Rova,  Bruce  W. 
Royer,  Frank  E. 
Sargent,  William  H. 
Sauer,  George  E.,  Ill 
Scblax,  Thomas  P. 
Schmidt,  William  G. 
Schneider,  Jeffrey  W. 
Schrelber,  Thomas  J. 
Self,  James  J. 
Seymour,  Lyle  M. 
Shiffman,  Robert  L. 
Shoemaker,  Charles  K. 
Slegel.  Allen  R. 
Simmons,  John  R. 
Sims,  Donald  B.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Raymond  W. 
Standen,  Eric  A. 
Stengelman,  Anthony 

E. 
Stllwell,  Robert  R. 
Stone,  Daniel  H. 
Sugermeyer,  Robert  S. 
Suglhara.  Ronald  Y. 
Sule,  Michael  P. 
Sweney,  Robert  L. 
Tarleton,  George  L., 

in 

Thornton,  Robert  G. 
Thorpe,  Grant  W. 
Tibbetts,  Joel  P. 
Tinker,  William  M. 
Todd,  Dale  E. 
Tufts,  John  E. 
Ustick,  Michael  L. 
Valentine,  Stephen  IV 
Vinagre,  Eduardo  G. 
Vinson,  Charles  M. 
Vogelsang,  James  E 
Walters,  James  S. 
Watklnson,  Lyle  P. 
Weldemanni  James  L. 
Wenslaff,  William  A. 
WerthmuUer,  Roy  W. 
Weyrlck,  Philip  P. 
White,  Charles  E. 
Willis,  Roger  A. 
Wilson,  Paul  A. 
Wimett,  WUliam  T. 
Wood,  Robert  H.,  n 
Woodiel,  James  C. 
Woods,  Willie  E. 
Worrall,  Eric  H. 
Wright,  Dennis  L. 
Yates,  David  S. 
Yount,  Mark  L. 
Zehner.  Dale  J. 


CHAPLAIN  COKP8 


Blegstad,  Gary  C. 
Brooksblre,  Joseph  W. 
Bruce,  Gerald  R. 
Chad  wick,  Thomas  K. 
Cluff,  Merlin  H. 
Condon,  William  G. 
Dieckhaus,  Anthony 

W. 
Duncan,  Charles  R. 
Els,  Charles  R. 
Ferguson,  Melvin  R. 
Fryer,  Patrick  L. 
Gardner,  Ronald  E. 
Giuntoll,  Thomas  G. 
Grogan,  Gerald  R. 
Jayne,  Bruce  C. 
Jukam,  Donald  C. 
Langborne,  George  A. 


Llvojevlch,  Ronald 
McCranle,  Glenn  H. 
Mccreary,  Stanley  H. 
Moon,  William  R. 
Pokladowskl,  Gregory 

8. 
Rector,  Larry  J. 
Rector,  Roscoe  E.,  Jr. 
Salas,  Jose  P.,  Jr. 
Tambourin,  Sauveur 

D. 
Tugan,  Gary  E. 
Wambach,  Joseph  Q. 
Williams,  Robert  H. 
WUtsblre,  Wallace  W., 

n 

Winslow,  David  A. 


civn.  engineer  corps 


Ackerbauer,  Blair 
Allen,  Donald  C,  Jr. 
Allen,  James  R. 
Allshouse,  Clare  R. 
Andvik,  Brian  K. 
Bacon,  Thomas  A. 
Bukoski,  Thomas  J. 
CahiU,  Patrick  J. 
Cherry,  John  M. 
Chrlstensen,  Thomas 

H. 
Clark,  David  J. 
Clements,  Frederick 

R. 
Clough,  Paul  L. 
Corbett,  James  T. 
Craft,  Gary  M. 
Dean.  Joseph  C. 
Dennis,  David  R. 
Dew,  Fred  W. 
Dlerckman,  Thomas  E 
Digeorge,  Frank  P.,  HI 
Elsbemd,  Robert  L. 
Foster,  James  E. 
Galer,  Kenneth  O. 
Gebert,  David  K. 
Glynn,  William  G. 
Guthrie,  Gene  8.,  Jr. 
Haas,  Richard  P.,  Jr. 
HaU,  WUllam  M. 
Hanee,  Samuel  H.,  Jr. 
Hemlng,  Robert  E. 
Herriott,  Thomas  R. 
HUl,  Jerry  D. 
Hocker,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Hoist,  Ronald  P. 
Howell,  Richard  A. 
Katz,  Alan  W. 
Kecbter,  Ronald  A. 
Keller.  WUllam  J.,  Jr. 
Keene,  Ronald  E. 
Kelfer,  Joim  M. 
Kleven,  Courtney  C. 
Knoll,  Joseph  C. 
Kotz,  John  8. 


Laboon,  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 
Lappano,  OUbert  C. 
Larson,  St«ven  C. 
Law,  George  L. 
MacNamara,  Timothy 

C. 
Mann,  Douglas  E. 
McKlnney,  Charles  O. 
MoUneaux,  Ian  J. 
Morris,  Donald  E. 
Morris,  Donald  O. 
Morrow,  James  P.,  m 
Murphy,  Bernard  P., 

Jr. 
OToole,  Thomas  R. 
Parlsl,  Anthony  M. 
Paraons,  Robert  C. 
Perry,  Michael  J. 
Plzzano.  Robert  C. 
Pylant,  Linward  R. 
.Pyles,  Troy  K. 
Rabold,  Bernard  L.,  Jr. 
Rautenberg,  Robert  C. 
Rlg^by.  WiUlam  H.,  Jr. 
Saltenberger,  William 

M. 
Schneider,  Cbarlee  H. 
Scullion,  Leonard  P. 
Seltzer,  George  H.,  m 
Setzekom,  Robert  R. 
Spore,  James  S.,  m 
Sullivan,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Talmadge,  Charles  E. 
Terry.  Ronald  E. 
Thompson,  Stephen  R 
Thomson,  Francis  S., 

Jr. 
Tull,  Terrence  W. 
Turowski,  Henry  J..  Jr. 
Vandeiels,  David  M. 
Walker,  WUllam  P. 
Wong,  Jack  J.,  Jr. 
Zook,  Michael  J. 
Zuber,  David  E. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  CENKRAL'S  CORPS 


Baggett,  Joseph  E. 
Bagley,  David  W.,  n 
Baker,  Stephen  C. 
Bartlett,  James  E.,  m 
Becker,  Fred  R.,  Jr. 
BeU,  Dale  E. 
Bennett,  John  C.  W. 
Bergstrom,  Alan  L. 
Boudewyns,  Timothy 

M. 
Buechler,  Christopher 

L. 
Carney,  Patrick  J. 
Caruthers,  William  P. 
Champagne,  Gerald  E 
Clark,  Norman  K. 
Cliffe,  James  R. 
Daleslo,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Dawson,  Mark  R. 
Dirks,  John  A. 
Duffy.  Eugene  O. 
Eddy.  Richard  W.,  Jr. 


Fahrenbacher,  Ronald 

J. 
Gonzalez,  Glenn  N. 
Groat,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Halvorson,  James  E. 
Harrison,  John  O.,  Jr. 
Haskel,  Peter  B. 
Horgan,  Mark  M. 
Jeffries,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
KeUey,  Patrick  W. 
Klrkpatrick,  Gerald  J. 
Leachman,  Timothy  L. 
Ledvlna,  Thomas  N. 
Martin,  Thomas  L. 
.Massey,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
McClain,  Tim  S. 
McConneU,  Daniel  D. 
McDonald,  Alvln  L. 
McLaughlin,  Peter  J. 
Meadows.  Robert  W. 
Miller.  WiUlam  A. 
MUner,  Nora  E. 
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Montgomery,  John  B. 
Morgan,  John  D. 
Muschamp,  Werner,  I 
Nystedt,  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
Pamell.  Joe  M. 
Peace,  David  L. 
Pitts,  Russell  A. 
Prochazka,  Frank  J., 

Jr. 
Radd.  John  D. 
Rctbertson,  Brian  D. 
Rockwell,  James  D. 
Scranton,  Joseph  D. 


Seaman,  Robert  C,  Jr 
Sheehan,  Patrick  J. 
.  Spence,  Joseph  M. 
Stlmson.  Paul  H. 
Strong, 

Franklin  W.,  Jr. 
Tapajclk,  Jcdin  M. 
VlUemez, 

Clyde  J.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Richard  F. 
Westholm.  Larry  R. 
Wurzel,  David  L. 
Tuhas,  Christine  M. 
Yund,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 


OENTAI.   CORPS 


Aker,  Prank,  HI 
Alvls,  Stephen  O. 
Antloqula, 

Benjamin  S. 
Baker.  Darrell  A. 
Barco,  Clark  T. 
Bledermann,  Kurt  G. 
Biggs,  Andrew  T. 
Boyd,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Brlnkley, 

Eugene  D.,  Jr. 
Brown, 

Gordon  M.,  Jr. 
Cathers,  Samuel  J. 
Cuprak,  Elizabeth  E. 
Degroote, 

Douglas  F.,  Jr. 
Dodd,  Robin  B. 
Elzle,  Theodls 
Engler,  Robert  A. 
Ferjentslk.  Ernest  S. 
Pox.  Wendell  J. 
Gallch,  John  W..  Jr. 
Haglund,  Michael  P. 
Harrison,  Glenn  A. 
Huebner.  Dennis  R. 
Hutter,  Jeffrey  W. 
Jaworskl.  Charles  P. 
Kaar,  William  H. 
Koffler,  David  G. 
Krochmal,  James  E. 
LlUle,  Michael  E. 
Lutcavage, 

Gregory  J. 


Marsaw, 

Frederick  A.,  Jr. 
Maynard,  Robert  D. 
McAmls,  Ronald  W. 
McCabe,  Sheila  M. 
McDonald, 

William  H. 
Mehlenbeck, 

Clarence  W. 
Meyer,  Daniel  M. 
Motley,  Hudson  G. 
Paulson,  Eric  G. 
Rech,  John  R. 
Reder,  Daniel  G. 
Remington, 

David  N. 
Rocklin,  Michael  F. 
RuUffson,  Mark  H. 
Schmld,  Paul  E. 
Schroeder.  Dawn  C. 
Slmecek,  John  W. 
Smith,  Raymond  G. 
Steere.  James  C. 
Stgermaln, 

Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Swearlngen, 

William  H. 
Topclk,  Philip  L. 
Turner,  Carol  I.  B. 
Walker,  Cledlus 
Weaver,  Peter  M. 
Wilcox,  Dale  E. 
WUklnson, 

Richard  J. 


MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 


Agent,  Selwyn  K. 
Ambler,  Frederick  A. 
Baker,  Gerald  C. 
Baltrukonis, 

Joseph  V. 
Barber,  Korman  J. 
Barlna,  Fred  G.,  Jr. 
Barnett,  Phillip  J. 
Bauer,  Peter  J. 
Beatty,  Earl,  in 
Bennett,  James  D. 
Bennett,  Ronald  E. 
Berkley,  Roy  L. 
Blome,  Michael  A. 
Bohnet, 

Herbert  P.,  in 
Bolduc,  Paul  R. 
Bowman,  Jeffrey  S. 
Boyles,  Robert  W. 
Breton.  Robert  W. 
Broadhurst, 

Ronald  W. 
Brown,  George  R. 
Brunza,  John  J. 
Bufllngton,  John  R. 
Butler,  David  E. 
Campos, 

Theodore  R. 
Carroll.  Robert  M. 
Christopher,  John  P. 
Clarkson, 

Wallace  M. 
Cosenza.  Joseph  M. 
Crabbe,  Joel  R. 
Crabtree,  Roger  D. 


Crafton,  Lonnle  D. 
Crane,  James  A. 
Crittenden, 

George  H. 
Cronln,  Patrick  D. 
Dawson,  Richard  L. 
Dean,  Larry  M. 
Deflbaugh, 

Thconas  R. 
DeLong,  Douglas  S. 
Denayer,  John  W. 
Densley.  Merlynn  D. 
Dial,  William  S. 
Dlttman,  David 
Dotto,  Kenneth  M. 
Dunkleman,  Dennis  C. 
Eberle,  James  E. 
Elklns,  Bryan  R. 
Elster,  Robert  E. 
Enrlght,  Charles  A. 
Escamllla,  Joel 
Ewlng.  Ronald  C. 
Pelton,  Robert  E. 
Flnke,  Ronnie  L. 
Poster,  Jerry  A. 
Prey,  Mary  L. 
Prlstad,  Arvld  C. 
Pry,  Wendell  J. 
Garton,  Michael  L. 
Gibson  Kenneth  D. 
Gray,  Brian  H. 
Greedan,  Andre  M. 
Greenan,  John  E.  Ill 
Grimes,  Thomas  A. 
Orlssom,  Michael  P. 


Hargraves,  David  T. 
Harrison,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
Hastings,  Jerry  T. 
Helm,  Wade  R. 
Henrlch,  William  R. 
Hermann,  Dean  A. 
Hetrlck,  John  R. 
Hlckery,  Rodney  D. 
Hlckey,  Thomas  M. 
Hlgglns,  Janet  L. 
Hlsolre,  Dennis  P. 
Hlxson,  Steven  R. 
Holman,  Larry  D. 
Hughes,  PYancls  J.,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Roger  D. 
Huju  John  I. 
Hummel,  James  R. 
Jlllson,  Susan  O. 
Johnson,  David  E. 
Jones,  Buddy  L. 
Joseph,  William  A. 
Kane,  Robert  J. 
Keenan,  James  M. 
Kelly,  Stephen  J. 
Knee,  Dale  O. 
Kochls,  James  B. 
Kolesar,  Joseph  T. 
Kunkel,  Clyde  E. 
Kurtlch,  Richard  B. 
Lamar,  Steven  R. 
Lane,  John  C. 
Larocco,  James  M. 
Lawrence,  Jonathan 

D. 
Leadbeater,  Warrell  F. 
Lemmerman,  Donald 

J. 
Lewis,  Marlon  S. 
Lewis,  Morris  N. 
Love,  Douglas  Jr. 
Mahln,  Patrick  L. 
Mallnky,  Robert  L. 
Mallnoskl,  James  W. 
Manley,  Edward 
Martin,  Donna  R. 
Martin,  Early  M. 
Maskulak,  Michael  J.' 
Mastervlch,  Mark  M. 
McBrlde,  Joseph  E. 
McCalg,  Joe  M. 
Miller,  David  A. 
Mills,  Wayne  M. 
Mitchell,  Troy  G. 
Mlze,  Lewis  W. 
Moody,  Johnny  M. 
Morey,  Arlen  D. 
Morrison,  Kathleen  D. 
Morrison,  Tommy  R. 
Morton,  David  E. 
Moses,  William  R. 
Muklevlcz,  Robert  E. 
Mullen,  Michael  J. 
MuUln,  Jack  A. 
Mullln,  Jlmmle  J. 
Nelson,  Ronald  C. 
Oldham,  Richard  T. 

NXntSE 

Ahrens,  William  D. 
Allison,  Rachel  V. 
Ames,  Ervln  L. 
Applegate,  Joanne  W. 
Atkinson.  Nancy  J. 
Bailey,  Donna  L. 
Barlow,  Judy  L. 
Bates,  Richard  A. 
Baumann,  Mary  A.  E. 
Bechtel,  Robert  H..  Jr 
Benway,  Michael  W. 
Bessent,  William  M. 
Beto,  Cathleen  A. 
Blckford.  Carol  J. 
Bishop,  Joan  A. 
Bogart,  Deanna  R. 
Bolre,  Loretto  A. 
Bolden,  Cheryl  V. 


Owens,  Jerry  M. 
Palmer,  James  P. 
Parks,  Jackie  H. 
Parr,  Laurence  P. 
PavUk,  Robert  E. 
Penkunas,  John  J. 
Perm,  Jerry  D. 
Perkins,  Nancy  S. 
Peterson,  Jack  L. 
Plnkerton,  Randy  H. 
Rathjen,  Roger  L. 
Raymond,  James  L. 
Reading,  Thomas  E. 
Renfro,  Mary  A. 
Reynolds,  William  H. 
Rldgeway,  Robert  K. 
RockhUl,  Robert  C. 
Roman,  Michael  J. 
Rooney,  John  A. 
Ruffln,  Tommy  L. 
Rutherford,  Bruce  D. 
Ryan,  Alan  B. 
Santore,  Orlando  J.  Jr. 
Schick,  Gary  E. 
Schweinfurth,  Karl  E. 
Seales,  David  M. 
Seelbach,  Richard  A. 
Sefranek,  George  A. 
Selble,  Lawrence  G. 
Shannon,  Kenneth  R. 
Shepherd,  Jack  W. 
Sheridan,  Peter  P. 
Sherman,  Forrest  A. 
Sllvas,  Jose  M. 
Skog,  Roy  R.,  Jr. 
Sloan,  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Donald  A. 
Smith,  Richard  L. 
Smith,  Steven  L. 
Spelr.  Herbert  A.,  Ill 
SpiUane,  Dennis 
Stewart,  George  W.  K. 
Stlne,  John  W. 
Struempler,  Richard  E. 
Thompson,  J.  Ronald 
Tlngley,  Terry  J. 
Todd,  David  J. 
Todd,  Michael  L. 
Tomllnson,  Tommy  M. 
Trocha,  Paul  J. 
Trosper,  James  H. 
Turocy,  Regis  H. 
Upton,  Billy  G. 
Wallace.  William  E. 
Wanamaker,  John  C. 
Watson,  Spann  M. 
Watts,  Len  8. 
Weappa,  Larry  R. 
West,  Joseph  J. 
Whiten,  Ronnie  E. 
Williams.  Warren  Jr. 
Wood,  Arthur  B. 
Woods,  Walden  R. 
Yacovlssi,  Robert 
Yost,  Harry  E. 
Zimmerman,  Craig  A. 

CORPS 

Bonnet,  Kathleen  M. 
Bonta,  Catharine  M. 
Bowden,  Mary  A. 
Boyer,  John  F. 
Breeding,  Patricia  A. 
Broad,  John  R. 
Brown,  David  A. 
Brown,  Paul  P. 
Brown,  Terry  L. 
Bums,  Kathryn  P. 
Cabral,  Richard  E. 
Caffrey,  Gloria  J. 
CfHjps,  Karen  N. 
Carney,  Carol  A. 
Carroll,  Sue  M. 
Caaa,  Peggy  B. 
Cherrlngton.  Dolores  A 
Chrlstman,  Patricia  K. 


Coffman.  Peggy  S. 
Cornish,  David  L. 
Correntl,  Patrick  S. 
Cothern,  Jlmmle  O. 
Cox,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Cranston,  Christine  S 
Cronln,  Mary  A. 
Crowell,  Mary  J. 
Curlee,  Candace 
CychoBz,  Beverly  K. 
David,  Lucy  M. 
Da  we,  Cecelia  M. 
Deliberto,  Vincent  L. 
Delowrey,  Blanche  S. 
Desavorgnanl, 

Adrlane  A. 
Dick,  Suzanne 
Doyle,  Marcla  S. 
Dunn,  Richard  A. 
Bllers,  Barbara  Q. 
Ellis,  Susan  L.  F. 
Eversole,  Donna  R. 
Field,  Marion  O.,  Jr. 
Finn,  Thomas  J. 
Foley,  Barbara  A. 
Foster.  Irene  A.  8. 
Frazee,  Daniel  C. 
Pry,  June  O. 
Qantz,  Gary  S. 
Garrison,  Richard  A. 
Glenn,  Judy  J. 
Graham,  Alfred  E.,  Jr. 
GrifBths,  Loretta  A. 
Guard,  Janet  D. 
Haley,  Kathleen  A. 
Hambldge.  Anne  A. 
Hargrave,  Michael  R. 
Harmeyer,  Gary  R. 
Hasselbacher. 

Rosalinda 
Head,  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
Hemmelgam,  Nina  T. 
Henbest.  David 
Hobbs,  Linda  H. 
Hodges,  Gail  L. 
Hohon,  Henry  P. 
Holmes,  Lawrence  C. 
Honeywell.  Joseph  L. 
Hughesrease,  Marsha 

L. 
Hyams,  Orval  W. 
Johnson,  Charlene  E. 
Johnson.  Laurie  L. 
Jones,  Christine  S. 
Jones,  Donald  G. 
Jones.  Donna  M. 
Jung.  James  W. 
Kelly,  Harriet  P. 
Klnzer,  Virginia  G. 
Klrkman,  Donna  J. 
KJenstad.  James  E. 
Kopanskl,  Ruth  G. 
Korns,  Barbara  J. 
Kout,  Kathryn  K. 
Kozlowskl,  Janet  G. 
Krahenbuhl,  Allle  F. 
Kunkel,  Ann  M. 
Laird,  Janet  F. 
Lewis,  Rosalie  D. 
Loftus,  Margaret  M. 
Lombardl,  Judith  E. 
Loose,  David  S. 
Loverldge,  Lois  E. 
Lujan,  Eugenic  A. 
Maggl,  Nancy  F. 
Majewskl,  Bernadette 
Marine.  Peggy  D. 
Marquart,  Alison  W. 


Marsh,  George  L. 
Matlka,  Linda  C.  T. 
May.  Rita  V. 
McClain,  Terry  W. 
McConnell,  Maryann 

S. 
Michael,  Dorothy  A. 
Minnlck,  Kristine  E. 
Mitchell,  Henry,  Jr. 
Monahan,  Michael  E. 
Monroe.  Victoria  M. 
MorslUo,  Sigrun  M. 
Neirynck,  William  E. 
Nickerson,  Carolyn  J. 
Norrlck,  Albert  J. 
Norrls,  Linwood  W. 
Nugent,  Aurelia  N. 
O'Halloran,  Jeannlne 

L. 
O'Hare,  Patricia  J. 
Osborn,  David  L. 
Parrotte,  David  F. 
Perry,  Cynthia  E. 
Peske,  Lorelei  S. 
Petersen,  Patricia  L. 
Peterson,  Janet  L. 
Peterson,  Peggy  J. 
Phillips,  Jean  M. 
Plcchl,  Christine  A. 
Powers,  John  C.  II 
Prultt,  Nancy  S. 
Reltz,  Anne  E. 
Rice,  Edward  V. 
Roberts.  James  W. 
Robinson.  Leslie  E. 
RolUson.  Lee  K. 
Roy.  Terry  D. 
Ruschmeier. 

Elizabeth  M. 
Sample,  Prlscilla 
Schafer,  Dwlght  D. 
Schemmer,  Carol  L. 
Schneider,  Donald  P. 
Schnoor,  Elaine  H. 
Schwartz,  Linda  L. 
Scluto,  Renata  M. 
Shala,  Evelyn  R. 
Sharpe,  Jacqueline  E. 
Shelton,  Mary  C. 
Smith,  Julianne  K. 
Smola,  Theresa  N. 
Soileau,  Joseph  C. 
Spangler,  Catherine  E 
Spiers,  Carol  L. 
Spragglns,  Gerald  G. 
Standen,  Julianne 
Sullivan,  Dennis  J. 
Swan,  Catherine  A. 
Swanson,  Jane  W. 
Taggart,  Jack  R. 
Taschner,  Ardls  L. 
Templeton,  Alma  N. 
Thompson,  Marl  E. 
Timmcke.  Teresa  A. 
Tomsky.  Carol  N. 
Trent.  James  E. 
VanBuren.  Donna  J. 
Walgren.  Kenneth  D. 
Ward,  Deborah  A. 
Ward,  Elizabeth  A. 
Warren,  Carolyn  S. 
Wells,  Mary  E. 
White.  Grace  M 
Wilson,  Wendy  L. 
Wright,  Mitchell  P. 
Yoder,  Marianne  E. 
Young,  Robert  R. 
Zabel,  Nancy  D. 
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The  following-named  woman  lieutenant  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Supply  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  5773  and  5791,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Nelson,  Rosemary  E. 


The  House  met  at  3  p  jn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DH.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  toith  you,  be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  your  God;  I  will 
strengthen  you,  I  will  help  you,  I  will 
uphold  you  with  My  victorious  right 
hand. — Isaiah  41:  10. 

Gracious  Lord,  from  whom  come  all 
the  gifts  of  life,  we  give  thanks  for  the 
promise  of  another  day  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  witness  the  beauty  of  Your 
creation. 

When  we  are  dismayed,  give  us  the  gift 
of  hope,  when  we  are  afraid,  allow  us 
the  gift  of  love,  when  we  are  frustrated 
and  when  resentment  comes  so  easily, 
grant  us  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  that 
follows  from  trust  in  Your  way. 

Always,  O  Lord,  bestow  upon  Your 
people  the  true  peace  that  passes  all  hu- 
man imderstanding,  even  until  our  final 
day.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendm«it  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Oon.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion All-Stars  to  the  Washington  meitropoll- 
tan  area  for  the  30th  annual  National 
Basketball  Association  All-Star  Game. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  5872.  An  act  to  modify  the  New 
Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  Califor- 
nia; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the  In- 
temational  Olympic  Committee,  and  the 
Olympic  committees  of  other  countries  to 
take  certain  CM;tions  with  respect  to  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games,  in  accordance  with 
the  requests  of  the  President. 

The  messGkge  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  S46.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice 
Braude;  and 

S.  2012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  as- 
sistance in  support  of  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic processes  of  development  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 


CANADIAN  FRIENDSHIP  TO 
AMERICANS  IN  IRAN 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  Certainly  the 
revelation  of  yesterday  with  respect  to 
the  accommodation  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  those  dis- 
tressed Americans  in  Iran  is  once  again 
a  classic  demonstration  of  the  quality 
of  that  bond  of  friendship  which  has  his- 
torically prevailed  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Just  this  morning  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Flora  MacDonald,  so  modestly  put 
it: 

If  Canada  had  that  same  problem,  the 
United  States  would  be  coming  to  our  aid 
in  the  same  sense  that  we  did. 

She  said  it  so  modestly,  but  that  is 
typical. 

I  take  this  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
express  my  personal  gratitude  to  the 
Canadian  Government  for  what  it  has 
done,  and  I  am  confident  that  all  Amer- 
icans will  want  to  express  their  gratitude 
accordingly. 


CANADIAN  AID  TO  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 

(Mr.  D' AMOURS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  House  Membership's  at- 
tention to  a  letter  I  have  written  to 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Joe  Clark  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  to  the  Canadian 
Government  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  our 
citizens  during  their  hour  of  need.  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  signing 
this  letter  in  order  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation in  a  very  personalized  manner. 

As  an  American  of  Canadian  ancestry, 
I  take  particular  pride  in  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  all  Americans  for  the 
courageous  action  taken  by  Ambassador 
Kenneth  Taylor  and  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy staff  in  arranging  the  escape  of  six 
American  diplomats  from  Iran. 

Americans  have  always  considered 
Canada  to  be  a  friend  and  important 
ally,  and  this  most  recent  valiant  action 
by  the  Canadian  Embassy  persormel  in 
Iran  solidifies  those  feelings. 


CANADA'S  PROTECTION  OP  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
minutes  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  MoAKLET)  and  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  gratitude  of  the  XJS.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  its  personnel  for 
the  wonderful  work  and  friendship  they 
have  shown  to  our  country  by  their  re- 
cent actions  enabling  the  escape  of  six 
American  personnel  from  Tehran.  We 
are  in  hopes  that  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  pass  both  this  body  and  the 
other  body  this  afternoon. 

Before  submitting  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, it  will  be  available  here  In  the 
Chamber  for  any  Members  who  wish  to 
add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  to 
recognize  the  courage  and  friendship  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  for  assisting 
six  Americans  in  their  escape  frc«n 
Tehran  and  for  Canadian  support  of 
moving  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games 
from  Moscow. 

The  Canadian  CK>vemment  sheltered 
in  their  Embassy  six  U.S.  citizens  who 
were  able  to  evswle  capture  in  the  VS. 
Embassy  in  Tehran.  While  the  details 
are  not  yet  clear,  obvious  courage  and 
fortitude  <xi  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government  facilitated  the  escape.  By 
sheltering  our  citizens  and  furnishing 
CTanadian  passports  for  the  timely,  w^- 
planned  escape,  the  Canadians  certainly 
risked  the  well-being  of  their  own  Em- 
bassy personnel.  This  restraint — secrecy 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  Prime  liffln- 
ister  Joe  dark  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment— is  to  be  commended. 

Canada  should  also  be  recognized  for 
their  early  support  of  moving  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games  from  Moscow. 
This  further  exemplifies  Canada's  sense 
of  world  responsibility  and  the  impor- 
tance of  human  freedom. 

For  these  reasons  I  ask  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  vote  overwhelmingly 
in  support  of  this  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Government  of  Canada  f<» 
its  acts  of  friendship  and  courage. 


CANADIAN    SHIELDINQ  OP   AMERI- 
CAN DIPLOMATS  IN  IRAN 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  J(to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  in  expressing  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  Canadian  people  and  their 
Government.  The  Canadian  Embassy  in 
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Iran's  action,  in  shielding  six  American 
diplomats  from  certain  physical  violence 
and  psychological  terror  over  the  past  3 
months,  ranks  high  in  the  annals  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  neighborly 
friendship. 

Iran's  act  of  unprecedented  terror  last 
November  has  shaken  the  very  founda- 
tions of  international  diplomacy.  The 
events  of  the  past  several  months  have 
clearly  demonstrated  who,  among  the 
world  community,  the  United  States  can 
rely  on  for  support  in  perilous  times  such 
as  these.  I  never  doubted  Canada's  com- 
mitment to  fundamental  principles  of 
human  rights  and  international  law. 
Canada's  action,  however,  in  providing 
sanctuary  for  the  six  American  diplo- 
mats over  a  terror-filled  3-month  period 
is  an  action  which  this  body  must  go  on 
record  in  support  of. 

Consequently,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  are  today  offering  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  issue. 


CANADA'S  ACT  OF  FRIENDSHIP  IN 
IRAN 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
Americans  released  with  the  help  of  the 
Canadian  Embassy,  Joseph  and  Kath- 
leen Stafford,  are  constitutents  of  mine 
from  Crossville,  Tenn.  Thus,  I  take  spe- 
cial pride  in  offering  to  Prime  Minister 
Clark  and  Ambassador  Taylor  the  deep- 
est and  most  sincere  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  families  and  friends  of  these  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  are  two  emotions  in  Tennessee 
in  reaction  to  this  event,  one  of  joy  and 
relief,  and  one  of  deep  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  Canada.  The  historic 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  forever  be 
stronger  because  of  this  courageous  act 
by  the  Canadians. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen 
an  alarming  deterioration  in  the  rela- 
tions between  some  nations  of  the  world. 
Apprehension,  distrust,  and  discord 
seem  to  have  replaced  former  bonds  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  concern  for  in- 
ternational well-being.  Today,  however, 
we  can  thank  Canada  for  piercing  this 
veil  of  indifference  and  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  such 
assistance  was  just  what  we  needed.  I 
am  honored  today  to  cosponsor  the  con- 
current resolution  expressing  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  and  to  the  Cana- 
dian people  our  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  their  assistance. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  suspend  the  bioaccumulation 
and  biomagniflcation  tests  conducted 
now  by  the  EPA.  These  tests  are  highly 
controversial  and  of  questionable  value, 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  force  at  this  time, 
by  the  end  of  1980  the  Port  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  major  ports  throughout 
this  country  will  be  closed  down  because 
they  will  be  prohibited  from  doing  any 
further  dredging  and  dumping. 

This  is  an  action  that  must  be  taken 
today  in  order  to  insure  the  operation 
and  economic  survival  of  these  port 
cities  around  the  coimtry. 


AMENDING  THE  MARINE  PROTEC- 
TION, RESEARCH,  AND  SANCTU- 
ARIES ACT  OF  1972 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


a  1510 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  CAVANAUGH 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  many  of  our  coUeagues,  in  a  spe- 
cial order,  paid  tribute  to  my  classmate, 
John  Cavanaugh,  because  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  retirement  from  this 
august  body.  I  could  not  be  present  and 
now  wish  to  add  my  comments.  I  must 
note  that  traditionally  these  formal 
goodbyes,  in  the  form  of  a  special  order, 
are  usually  reserved  for  Members  whose 
careers  in  the  House  span  decades.  But 
today,  I  share  the  behefs  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  retirement  of  John,  when 
measured  by  his  hardworking  and  ef- 
fective participation  on  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  International  Relations  Com- 
mittees and  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
will  result  in  a  loss  which  will  not  easily 
be  replaced. 

As  a  fellow  Member  of  the  freshmen 
class  of  the  95th  Congress,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  our  early  efforts  in  January  1977 
to  continue  to  procedural  reforms  of  the 
House,  begun  in  the  93d  and  94th  Con- 
gresses. John's  efforts  to  increase  the 
participation  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  in  decisionmaking,  and  to  fully 
democratize  the  selection  process  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen, 
resulted  in  successful  and  major  reform 
of  which  this  body  can  be  proud. 

Throughout  the  95th  and  96th  Con- 
gress, John  has  continually  expressed 
his  views,  representing  the  people  of 
Douglas,  Sarpy,  Washington,  Burt,  and 
Cass  counties  in  a  strong  and  effective 
manner.  The  citizens  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska  will 
be  hard  placed  to  find  such  an  able  and 
constructive  person  to  fill  John's  shoes 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.* 


LEBANON  SHELLED  BY  ISRAELI 
GUNNERS 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  read  in  last  evening's  Wash- 
ington Star  that  southern  Lebanon  has 
once  again  been  shelled  by  Israeli 
giumers. 

As  the  Members  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  seen  the  previous  destruction  that 
these  actions  have  caused  in  Lebanon. 
This  event  has  taken  place  after  Syrian 
troops  have  moved  out  of  Tyre.  Only 
last  week,  the  Lebanese  Central  Govern- 
ment has  replaced  these  Syrian  troops. 
Our  ally  Lebanon  will  only  be  strong  if 
foreign  sources,  Israel,  the  PLO  and 
Syria  cooperate. 

Lebanon  has  been  devastated,  but  is 
attempting  to  rebuild  itself. 

I  call  upon  all  foreign  sources  to  leave 
the  country  alone  and  help  in  this  re- 
building process. 

Article  follows: 
Lebanon  Claims  Israel  Shells  South  Coast 

Beirut. — Israeli  giinners  shelled  the  south 
Lebanon  coast  near  the  town  of  Tyre,  and 
President  Ellas  Sarkls  summoned  the  Cabi- 
net to  discuss  the  deteriorating  frontier  situ- 
ation, state-controlled  Beirut  radio  reported 
today. 

The  broadcast  reported  at  least  three 
Israeli  shells  landed  on  the  coast  today,  caus- 
ing damage  but  no  casualties.  Travelers  re- 
ported ortlUery  Ore  between  Palestinian 
guerrillas  along  the  frontier  and  Israeli- 
backed  rightist  Christian  militiamen. 

The  state  radio  yesterday  said  some  100 
Israeli  tanks  and  armored  cars  had  crossed 
Into  the  frontier's  rightist  Christian  militia 
enclave  and  dug  in  around  the  villages  of 
Al  Marj  and  Ain  Abel. 
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OUTSIDE    FORCES   SHOULD   WITH- 
DRAW FROM  LEBANON 

(Mr.  RAH  ALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar), 
was  quite  concerned  to  read  in  last  eve- 
ning's paper  of  the  Israeli  attacks  in 
southern  Lebanon  and  the  movement 
of  more  Israeli  tanks  into  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  factfind- 
ing mission  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker, 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  I  found 
throughout  our  discussions  with  leaders 
in  that  part  of  the  Mideast  a  strong  de- 
sire to  rebuild  the  Central  Lebanese 
Army.  A  strong  central  government  and 
army  in  that  coimtry  is  essential  to  peace 
in  not  only  Lebanon,  but  the  Middle 
East. 

To  see  the  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
troops  from  Lebanon  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  But  to  see  the  incursion  of  other 
outside  forces  into  this  area  is  a  sign 
of  only  further  aggravation  of  the  ten- 
sions that  exist  there.  Such  action  is 
likely  to  lead  only  to  increased  tensions 
between  Israeli  and  Palestinian  forces, 
between  Lebtmese  and  Palestinian  forces 
and  between  Syria  and  Israel. 

I  would  join  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  in  urging  all 
outside  forces  withdraw  from  the  coun- 
try of  Lebanon  and  that  that  country's 
central  army  be  rebuilt  in  order  to  have 
peace  in  that  country. 


The  territorial  sovereignty,  integrity, 
army,  and  CJovemment  of  Lebanon  must 
be  maintained  and  strengthened  if  we  are 
to  have  a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  in  Lebanon.  And  as  that  strength- 
ening occurs  and  as  forces  withdraw, 
such  as  Syrian  troops  have  done  re- 
cently, other  outside  forces,  no  matter 
of  what  country,  should  not  take  ad- 
vantage and  seek  to  expand  their 
strength. 

CRUEL  mONY  IN  IRAN 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  grim  irony  that  I  learned  of 
how  our  Canadian  friends  used  subter- 
fuge and  false  documentation  to  spirit 
six  U.S.  diplomats  out  of  Iran.  It  was  a 
clever  and  daring  feat  and  we  owe  the 
Canadians  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Yet  the 
bitter  irony  is  in  the  fact  that  while  such 
an  elaborate  scheme  was  necessary  to 
smuggle  six  Americans  out  of  Iran, 
nearly  7,600  Iranians  have  been  legally 
and  routinely  admitted  into  the  United 
States  since  the  day  our  Embassy  was 
seized,  including  about  1,200  "students." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
it  has  been  administration  policy  to  re- 
view the  visas  of  Iranian  nationals  for 
possible  deportation.  The  irony  is.  In- 
deed, cruel.  It  is  made  all  the  more  tragic 
because  six  U.S.  diplomats  had  to  spend 
3  months  in  hiding  before  rejoining 
their  families  here,  while  50  others  re- 
main hostage.  I  urge  the  President  to  use 
his  authority  to  restrict  the  entry  of 
Iranians  during  this  period  of  tension, 
both  as  a  national  security  measure,  and 
again  as  a  lesson  to  Iran  that  they  can- 
not continue  to  embarrass  us  before  the 
world. 


Theresa's  letter  is  a  moving  expression 
of  personal  sacrifice,  personal  honor,  and 
love  of  coimtry.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  reflect  upon  The- 
resa's words  as  we  continue  to  urge  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to 
move  the  Olympics  from  Moscow. 

The  letter  follows : 

Jakuart  23,  1980. 

Dear  Concrxssman  Harris:  As  you  know, 
I  am  training  for  the  1980  Olympics  to  be 
held  In  Moscow.  I  have  been  training  hard 
for  many  ye&Ts  in  hopes  of  representing  the 
United  States  In  my  sport  of  kayaking.  I 
am  currently  training  in  Florida  with  the 
National  team.  I  have  given  up  many  things 
to  make  this  dream  happen.  I  had  to  skip 
a  year  of  college — which  means  harder 
studying  and  more  courses  next  school  year. 
I  don't  work — which  means  not  much 
money.  There  Is  one  thing  that  I  did  not 
give  up  and  never  will,  the  love  of  my  coun- 
try. There  is  no  one  making  me  go  out 
and  train,  telling  me  what  to  think,  or  even 
how  to  think.  We  are  free  and  all  the  glory 
I  get  from  competing  internationally  goes 
to  our  country  and  also  to  myself  which 
does  not  happen  In  Communist  countries 
(like  Russia!).  The  bottom  line.  Congress- 
man Harris,  is  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
boycott.  I  have  not  stopped  my  intense 
training  nor  will  I.  I  only  hope  the  Olympic 
site  can  be  changed,  but  If  not  there  will 
be  other  games.  I  personally  feel  very  moved 
by  this  world  problem,  maybe  because  I've 
competed  against  the  Communists  in  world 
class  competition  and  know  how  they 
operate.  I  am  telling  you  my  feelings  not 
only  as  my  Congressman,  but  also  as  my 
neighbor  and  friend.  I  hope  you  will  send 
me  any  Information  or  development  in  this 
boycott  decision  that  Congress,  or  others 
might  have. 

Thanks  for  everything. 
Sincerely, 

Theresa  DiMariito. 


THERESA  DlMARINO,  ALEXANDRIA 
ATHLETE.  BACKS  OLYMPIC  BAN: 
A  PROFILE  IN  COURAGE 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
hectic  time  for  all  of  us.  But  I  hope  that 
Members  of  this  House  will  pause  for  a 
few  moments  to  reflect  upon  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  from  a  courageous  and 
patriotic  young  woman,  with  whom  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  yesterday. 

Theresa  DiMarino,  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  lives  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
area  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia,  is  now  in  Floral  City,  Fla., 
training  to  become  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  kayak  team.  Theresa,  a  student 
at  George  Mason  University,  has  repre- 
sented this  Nation  before  in  interna- 
tional competition,  and  wants  very  much 
to  compete  in  the  Olympics. 

But  beyond  her  personal  desire,  in 
spite  of  the  personal  sacrifices  she  has 
made  in  the  effort  to  become  part  of  the 
Olympic  team,  she  is  opposed  to  U.S. 
participation  in  the  summer  Olympics 
should  they  be  held  in  Moscow. 


sponsor  of  this  Howard-Moakley  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  deep  appreciation  of 
every  decent  American  to  the  Canadian 
Government  and  their  people. 


ACCOLADES    FOR    THE    CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  U.S.  citizens  and  policies  are 
under  seige  in  too  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  selfless  courage  demonstrated 
by  the  Cansulian  Government  In  the  res- 
cue of  six  Americans  in  Iran  was  a  most 
welcome  display  of  friendship  and  hu- 
man decency. 

According  to  reports  I  have  seen,  the 
six  Americans  at  first  took  refuge  in  a 
variety  of  friendly  embassies.  But  It  was 
the  Canadians  who  took  final  responsi- 
bility for  harboring  them  safely  and  for 
their  eventual  escape. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Clark  said 
his  Govermnent  would  have  offered  help 
to  anyone  in  the  same  position. 

More  than  a  demonstration  of  simple 
friendship,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canadian 
Government's  action  was  a  much-needed 
reaffirmation  of  its  belief  in  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  courage,  human  decency, 
and  the  sanctity  of  civilized  behavior 
among  nations. 

More  important,  it  came  at  a  time 
when  these  principles  have  been  violated 
repeatedly  by  the  Iranian  Government 
and  the  terrorists  who  have  occupied  the 
U.S.  Embassy  In  Tehran  for  the  past  3 
months. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a  co- 


U.S.    GOVERNMENT   OWES  CANADA 
A  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE 

(Mr.  COUBTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  in  particular, 
owe  the  Government  of  Canada,  its 
Prime  Minister,  Joe  Clark,  and  Its  Am- 
bassador to  Iran,  Kenneth  Taylor,  a 
debt  of  sincere  gratitude  for  the  coura- 
geous action  taken  by  them  to  rescue 
six  members  of  the  American  Embassy 
staff  in  Tehran. 

The  Government  of  Canada  handled 
this  affair  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
care  and  responsibility  with  great  risk  to 
its  own  Interests.  Our  Canadian  friends 
have  proven  to  be  a  reliable  and  honored 
ally  and  this  Is  diplomatically  and  monU- 
ly  gratifying  In  an  uncertain  age. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Prime 
Minister  Clark's  position  regarding  the 
Moscow  Olympic  games.  I  hope  that 
United  States-Canadian  relations  will 
continue  to  grow  stronger  especially  in 
the  areas  of  NATO,  energy,  and  trade 
and  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
our  two  peoples  will  also  be  strengthened. 


SUSAN      B.      ANTHONY— DEAD      OR 
ALIVE  AND  IN  CIRCULATION 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mailts.)       

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  effec- 
tive this  Friday,  February  1,  all  window 
service  employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice have  been  ordered  to  use  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  dollar  coin  for  change-making 
purposes  unless  the  customer  prefers  not 
to  acc^}t  them.  If  patrons  complain  they 
are  to  be  directed  to  complete  a  c«n- 
plaint  card.  Consumer  reaction,  I  believe, 
will  be  extremely  unpopular.  All  post  of- 
fices will  display  promotional  materials 
in  their  customer  service  lobbies  that  bill 
the  coin  as  "the  dollar  of  the  future— 
the  Susan  dollar  coin."  I  would  like  to 
warn  my  colleagues  to  be  prepared  for  a 
large  infiux  of  negative  mail  regarding 
this  effort  to  keep  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
coin  alive  and  in  circulation. 

How  long  can  the  Postal  Service  keep 
Susan  alive?  The  administration  ought 
to  do  the  sensible  thing— stop  making  the 
coins  now  and  let  the  coin  collectors  take 
this  mistake  out  of  circulation.  If  Susan 
B.  Anthony  is  to  be  honored  by  a  coin 
the  Treasury  Department  would  be  well 
culvised  to  start  over  with  <Mie  that  Is  not 
confusing  In  Its  size. 


NEWS    STORIES    REMINISCENT    OP 
"ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND" 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, there  were  two  heartening  news 
stories  that  I  heard :  One,  which  has  been 
referred  to  already,  of  course,  is  that 
Canada  assisted  six  U.S.  Embassy  per- 
sonnel in  escaping  from  Iran., 

The  second  bit  of  good  news  was  the 
fact  that  Islamic  countries  meeting  in 
Islamabad  unanimously  denounced  the 
Soviet  incursion  into  Afghanistan  and 
demanded  their  troops'  immediate  with- 
drawal. 

Today  there  were  two  other  stories  re- 
ferring to  these  various  things  which  I 
think  bear  our  attention  and  which  are 
certainly  very  reminiscent  of  the  stories 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

The  first  is  that  the  Iranian  Foreign 
MlnlBter  accused  Canada  of  breaking  in- 
ternational law  In  helping  these  six 
Americans. 

The  second  is  that  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  Tass,  has  accused  Islamic  coun- 
tries of  "gross  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal aftairs  of  Afghanistan." 

In  light  of  these  stories,  let  us  con- 
gratulate the  attendees  of  the  confer- 
ence, give  our  thanks  to  Canada,  and  de- 
nounce the  ridiculous  attempts  by  the 
Iranian  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Soviet 
press  to  stand  truth  on  its  head. 


JESSE  OWENS.  OLYMPIC  ATHLETE, 
STRICKEN  WITH  LUNG  CANCER 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
where  the  other  body  yesterday  nearly 
unanimously  approved  the  resolution 
having  to  do  with  the  boycotting  of  the 
Olympics.  That  brings  to  mind  a  sad  an- 
nouncement that  occurred  in  the  last  few 
days  that  I  think  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

One  of  the  greatest  Olympic  athletes 
of  our  time  is  Jesse  Owens.  He  was  a 
teammate  of  mine  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. In  1935,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  he 
broke  three  world  records  and  tied  a 
fourth,  all  in  one  afternoon. 

In  1936,  he  showed  his  class,  as  a  great 
representative  of  the  United  States,  while 
shunned  and  ignored  by  Adolf  Hitler. 
Jesse  Owens  excelled  in  the  1936  Olym- 
pics and  as  a  great  American  in  his  per- 
sonal life  thereafter. 

D  1520 
I  think  my  colleagues  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  Jesse  has  recently  been 
stricken  with  limg  cancer  and  is  cur- 
rently in  the  Community  Hospital  in 
Tucson.  Ari7..  I  hone  wv  rollpo ernes  who 
share  my  concern  might  think  of  drop- 
ping a  card  or  letter  to  Jesse  Owens  at 
the  Community  Hospital  in  Tucson,  Ariz, 
and  keep  him  in  our  prayers. 


dinary  act  of  courage  and  friendship 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  six  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  in  Tehran  by  the  staff  of 
the  Canadian  Embassy,  by  the  Canadian 
Ambassador  to  Iran,  Kenneth  Taylor, 
and  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Prime  Minister  Clark  has  stated  in  the 
past  that  Canada  should  demonstrate 
more  often  its  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  No  more  significant  or 
dramatic  demonstration  could  have  been 
made. 

We  Americans  will  be  forever  grateful 
to  our  great  friend  and  ally  to  the  north 
for  the  protection  and  safe  passage  pro- 
vided our  diplomats. 

It  was  a  truly  humanitarian  act — and 
we  will  never  forget  it. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY )  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C.  , 

January  30.  1980. 
Hon.  THOMAS  P.  CNeill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  January  30, 
1980,  and  said  to  contain  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Hensraw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


A  HUMANITARIAN  ACT  BY  OUR 

CANADIAN  FRIENDS 
(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  world  became  aware  of  the  extraor- 


ECONOMTC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.   NO.   96-248) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  world  oil  prices  more  than 
doubled.  This  increase  will  add  some 
$200  billion  to  the  bill  for  imported  oil 
paid  by  consuming  nations.  Higher  oil 
prices  were  the  major  reason  for  the 
worldwide  speedup  in  inflation  during 
1979  and  the  dimming  of  growth  pros- 
pects for  1980. 

The  United  States  was  severely  af- 
fected, as  were  other  oil-importing  coun- 
tries. Our  share  of  the  additional  oil  bill 
will  come  to  almost  $45  billion  this  year. 
Partly,  but  not  solely,  because  of  higher 
oil  prices,  inflation  accelerated  sharply. 
The  consumer  price  index  rose  by  over 
13  percent.  The  Nation's  output  of  goods 
and  services,  which  had  been  predicted 
in  last  year's  Economic  Report  to  grow 
by  2^4  percent  over  the  4  quarters  of 
1979,  rose  by  less  than  1  percent. 

Although  growth  slowed,  our  economy 
offered  strong  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
recession.    Despite    virtually    universal 


forecasts  of  imminent  recession,  output 
continued  to  rise  throughout  the  second 
half  of  last  year.  Housing  sales  and  con- 
struction held  up  l)etter  than  expected 
until  late  in  the  year.  By  reducing  their 
savings,  consumers  maintained  spending 
in  the  face  of  the  multibiUion  dollar 
drain  of  purchasing  power  from  higher 
oil  prices.  Because  business  inventories 
have  been  kept  remarkably  lean,  declines 
in  sales  did  not  lead  to  major  inventory 
corrections.  More  generally,  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  recent  years  has  been 
free  of  the  distortions  which,  in  the  past, 
made  the  economy  sensitive  to  reces- 
sionary forces. 

Employment  growth  held  up  even  bet- 
ter than  output,  and  unemployment  re- 
mained under  6  percent  all  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  strength  of  employment 
gains  reflected  a  sharp  decline  in  pro- 
ductivity— 2  percent  over  the  year.  This 
fall  in  productivity  added  to  costs,  and 
thus  bore  a  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  higher  inflation. 

While  inflation  worsened  in  1979,  a 
large  part  of  the  acceleration  was  con- 
centrated in  a  few  areas — energy;  home- 
ownership  and  finance;  and,  early  in  the 
year,  farm  and  f<xxl  products.  Elsewhere 
consumer  price  inflation  was  more  mod- 
erate, as  prices  rose  by  7.5  percent  over 
the  year.  Wage  gains  were  no  higher  than 
in  1978,  despite  the  speedup  of  inflation. 
The  government's  voluntary  wage  and 
price  standards  were  widely  observed  and 
limited  sharply  the  extent  to  which  in- 
flation spread  from  oil  and  a  few  other 
troubled  sectors  to  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

THE    IMPORTANCE   OP   REDUCINO    INPLATION 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  infla- 
tion remains  the  Nation's  number  one 
economic  problem.  Energy  and  housing 
prices  are  still  moving  up  rapidly,  adding 
directly  to  Inflation  and  continuing  to 
threaten  a  new  price-wage  spiral  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Even  apart  from 
these  special  problem  sectors,  inflation  is 
now  running  at  an  8  to  9  percent  rate, 
compared  to  6  or  6y2  percent  several 
years  ago,  in  part  because  of  a  disap- 
pointing productivity  performance. 

Our  immediate  objective  for  1980  must 
be  to  prevent  the  spread  of  double-digit 
price  increases  from  oil  and  other  prob- 
lem sectors  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
My  budget  and  economic  poUcies  have 
that  as  their  primary  goal.  We  share 
that  same  urgent  goal  with  virtually 
every  other  oil-importing  country.  Halt- 
ing the  spread  of  inflation  is  not  enough, 
however.  We  must  take  steps  to  reduce 
it. 

Each  new  round  of  inflation  since  the 
1960s  has  left  our  country  with  a  higher 
imderlying  inflation  rate.  Without  long- 
term  policies  to  pull  down  the  current 
8  to  9  percent  rate,  our  Nation  will  re- 
main vulnerable  to  still  further  in- 
creases. Another  sharp  rise  in  oil  prices 
or  a  worldwide  crop  shortage  could  pro- 
vide the  next  turn  of  the  ratchet.  Failure 
to  lower  inflation  after  the  latest  episode 
would  strengthen  long-run  inflationary 
expectations  and  erode  resistance  to 
even  larger  wage  and  price  increases. 
Over  the  longer  term,  we  will  either 
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bring  inflation  down  or  it  will  assuredly 
get  worse. 

A  STRATEGT  POR  DEALING  WITH  INFLATION 

To  fight  inflation  I  propose  that  we 
act  along  four  lines.  The  first  and  most 
immediate  of  these  is  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint : 
— Under  the  economic  conditions  that 
now  confront  us  we  must  concen- 
trate on  reducing  the  budget  deficit 
by  holding  down  Federal  spending 
and   forgoing   tax   reductions.   We 
cannot  afford  a  permissive  econom- 
ic environment  in  which  the  oil-led 
infiation  of  1979  gives  rise  to  a  wide- 
spread   acceleration    of   wage   and 
price  increases  in  1980  and  1981. 
— To  reduce  infiation  in  subsequent 
years,  the  budget  will  have  to  stay 
tight.  That  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  fail  to  respond  to  changing 
economic  circimistances  or  that  tax- 
es can  never  be  reduced.  But  com- 
pared to  an  earlier  less  inflationary 
era  the  room  for  budgetary  maneu- 
ver has  appreciably  narrowed. 
— Monetary  policy  will  have  to  con- 
tinue firmly  in  support  of  the  same 
anti-ingationary  goals. 
The  second  line  of  action  is  restraint 
by  the  private  sector  in  its  wage  and 
price  decisions.  Aided  by  the  delibera- 
tions of   the  Pay   and  Price   Advisory 
Committees    appointed    last    year,    we 
have  been  updating  and  improving  the 
voluntary  wage  and  price  standards. 

As  a  third  line  of  action  we  must  pur- 
sue measures  to  encourage  productivity 
growth,  adapt  our  economy  rapidly  to 
the  fact  of  scarcer  oil  supplies,  and  im- 
prove our  competitive  standing  in  the 
world  economy.  By  dealing  with  these 
fundamental  aspects  of  economic  per- 
formance, we  seek  to  ensure  that  the 
long-term  monetary  and  fiscal  restraints 
needed  to  curb  infiation  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  healthy  growth  in  output, 
employment  and  living  standards.  These 
measures  will  also  help  us  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures  from  the  cost  side. 
Recent  history  has  driven  home  the 
lesson  that  events  outside  our  coimtry — 
such  as  worldwide  crop  shortages  or  sud- 
den increases  in  OPEC  oil  prices — can 
have  major  inflationary  effects  on  the 
domestic  economy.  The  fourth  line  of 
action,  therefore,  must  be  the  use  of 
measures  relating  to  energy  and  food 
that  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  outside 
inflationary  shocks. 

THE    SHORT-TERM    ECONOMIC     OtJTLOOK 

We  face  a  diflBcult  economic  transition 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  According  to  my 
economic  advisers,  our  economy  is  likely 
to  undergo  a  mild  recession  early  this 
year.  Most  private  forecasters  share  this 
view'.  Consumer  purchasing  power  is 
being  drained  away  by  rising  energy 
prices;  moreover,  construction  of  new 
homes  may  decline  somewhat  further  be- 
cause of  limited  supplies  of  mortgage 
credit  and  high  mortgage  interest  rates. 

Since  economic  growth  in  recent  years 
has  been  well  balanced,  there  are  no  seri- 
ous distortions  in  our  economy  to  in- 
tensify the  forces  of  recession.  An  eco- 
nomic downturn,  if  it  occurs,  should 
therefore  be  brief  and  mild.  By  year-end 
our  economy  should  be  growing  again 


and  the  pace  of  expansion  is  likely  to  in- 
crease in  1981. 

Unemployment  will  probably  rise  mod- 
erately this  year.  Next  year  a  stronger 
pace  of  economic  expansion  will  create 
more  new  jolis,  and  unemployment  will 
begin  to  come  down  again. 

Inflation  has  been  building  in  our 
country  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  and  it 
will  take  many  years  of  persistent  effort 
to  bring  it  back  down.  This  year  energy 
prices  will  still  go  up  faster  than  other 
prices,  but  less  so  than  in  1979.  Some  of 
the  other  special  factors  that  contrib- 
uted to  inflation  last  year  should  do  so 
to  a  smaller  degree,  or  not  at  all,  in  1980. 
Enactment  of  the  budget  that  I  have 
recommended,  and  continued  exercise 
of  reasonable  restraint  by  business  and 
labor  in  their  wage  and  price  decisions 
should  make  it  possible  to  lower  the  rate 
of  inflation  from  13  percent  in  1979  to 
close  to  10  percent  in  1980,  and  to  a 
range  of  8  to  9  percent  in  1981.  But  that 
accomplishment  will  still  leave  inflation 
running  at  an  entirely  unacceptable 
pace.  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  rest  until 
reasonable  price  stability  has  been 
achieved. 

BTTDCET    POLICIES 

My  budget  proposals  will  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  more  than  half  to  $16  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981.  Accomplishing  this 
reduction,  despite  the  effect  of  slower 
economic  growth  on  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues, has  required  severe  restaint  on 
Federal  spending.  Outlays  will  increase 
from  $564  billion  this  year  to  $616  billion 
in  flscal  1981.  Although  real  defense 
spending  will  rise,  total  Federal  outlays, 
adjusted  for  inflation,  will  remain  vir- 
tually constant.  I  propose  to  reduce  in- 
flation-adjusted spending  outside  of 
defense. 

My  1981  budget  is  based  squarely  cm 
the  premise  that  bringing  an  end  to 
inflation  must  remain  the  top  priority 
of  economic  policy.  Not  only  are  buciget 
expenditures  held  to  the  minimum  level 
consistent  with  urgent  national  needs, 
but  tax  reductions  are  forgone.  This 
austere  budget  policy,  accompanied  by 
supportive  policies  of  monetary  re- 
straint, is  a  necessary  condition  for  c(Mi- 
trolling  infiation. 

Citizens  all  across  our  country  are 
facing  rising  tax  burdens  because  of 
increased  social  security  taxes  and  be- 
cause infiation  pushes  individuals  into 
higher  income  tax  brackets.  They  want, 
and  deserve,  tax  reductions  when  cuts 
can  be  granted  within  the  framework 
of  a  prudent  budgetary  policy.  Businesses 
need  greater  incentives  to  invest  in  the 
new  and  modem  plant  and  equipment 
that  is  essential  to  growth  in  our  produc- 
tive capacity  and  to  long-nm  improve- 
ment in  economic  efficiency.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  growth  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures under  tight  rein,  tax  reduc- 
tions will  be  forthcoming.  But  I  could 
not  and  did  not  recommend  tax  relief 
this  year. 

I  am  aware  that  a  mild  recession  is 
widely  forecast.  Indeed  the  estimates  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  in  my  budget 
assume  its  occurrence.  But  forecasts  are 
necessarily  uncertain.  Our  economy  has 
shown  remarkable  resilience  to  date,  and 


there  is  no  evidence  that  a  recession  has 
begim.  Under  those  circumstances,  to 
have  recommended  a  tax  reduction  and 
a  much  larger  budget  deficit  would  have 
been  a  signal  that  we  were  not  serious 
in  our  fight  against  inflation.  It  would 
have  increased  infiationary  expectation*, 
weakened  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  ex- 
change markets,  and  risked  the  transla- 
tion of  last  year's  oil-led  inflation  into  a 
new  and  higher  wsige-price  spiral  in 
1980.  In  recognition  of  these  realities,  my 
budget  prcqjosals  concentrate  on  re- 
ducing the  deficit. 

In  this  imcertain  period,  of  course, 
economic  poUcy  carmot  be  fixed  in  place 
and  then  forgotten.  U  economic  condi- 
tions and  prospects  should  significantly 
worsen,  I  will  be  prepared  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  additional  fiscal  meas- 
ures to  support  output  and  employmeiit 
in  ways  and  under  circimistances  that 
are  consistent  with  a  continued  flght 
against  inflation. 

Restraint  in  the  1981  budget  has  been 
accomplished  while  still  moving  forward 
with  Federal  programs  and  expenditures 
that  address  our  Nation's  critical  needs. 
—Outlays  for  defense  will  increase  by 
over  3  percent  in  real  terms.  Both 
strategic    and   conventional   forces 
will  be  strengthened.  Our  commit- 
ment to  our  NATO  allies  will  be  met, 
and   our   ability   to   deploy   forces 
rapidly  anywhere  in  the  world  will 
be    Improved.     Recent    events    in 
Southwest  Asia  have  underlined  the 
necessity  for  these  actions. 
—Expenditures  will  be  raised  to  ex- 
pand domestic  energy  supplies.  In- 
crease energy  conservation,  and  pro- 
vide assistance  to  low-income  fami- 
lies least  able  to  pay  higher  energy 
prices. 
—Support  for  basic  research,  enlarged 
in  the  past  three  flscal  years,  will  be 
further  expanded  to  a  total  of  $5.1 
billion  in  1981.  Sustained  commit- 
ment to  basic  research  will  assure 
continued  American  scientific  and 
technical  preeminence. 
— A  major  new  initiative,  for  which 
$1.2  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
is  requested,  addresses  the  serious 
problem   of  imemployment  among 
disadvantaged  youth. 
These  programs  were  made  possible 
within  the  framework  of  a  tight  budget 
by  pruning  less  essential  programs,  in- 
creasing suiministratlve  efficiencies,  and 
reducing  fraud  and  abuse.   Legislative 
proposals   to   reduce   Federal   spending 
will  save  $5^2  billion  in  fiscal  1981  and 
even  more  in  subsequent  years. 

PAT    AND    PRICE    STANDARDS 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  asked 
business  and  labor  to  join  with  me  In 
the  fight  against  infiation  by  complying 
with  voluntary  standards  for  pay  and 
prices.  Cooperation  with  my  request  was 
extensive.  Last  year's  acceleration  of  in- 
fiation did  not  represent  a  breakdown  of 
the  pay  and  price  standards.  Skyrocket- 
ing energy  prices,  and  rising  costs  of 
home  purchase  and  finance  lay  behind 
the  substantial  worsening  of  inflation. 
Declining  productivity  also  added  to 
business  costs  and  prices. 
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The  pay  and  price  standards,  in  fact, 
have  served  the  Nation  well.  Although 
the  price  standards  had  only  limited  ap- 
pUcabihty  to  food,  energy,  and  housing 
prices,  in  the  remaining  sectors  of  the 
eccHiomy,  for  which  the  standards  were 
designed,  prices  accelerated  Uttle  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  Wage  in- 
creases were  no  larger  than  in  1978,  even 
though  the  cost  of  Uving  rose  faster.  In- 
creases in  energy  prices  did  not  spill  over 
into  wages  and  the  broad  range  of  in- 
dustrial and  service  prices. 

On  September  28,  1979,  my  Adminis- 
tration and  leaders  of  the  labor  move- 
ment reached  a  National  Accord.  We 
agreed  that  our  anti-inflation  pohcies 
must  be  both  eflfective  and  equitable,  and 
that  in  fighting  infiation  we  will  not 
abandon  our  effort  to  pursue  the  goals 
of  full  employment  and  btilanced  growth. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  that  Accord,  I  ap- 
pointed a  Pay  Advisory  Committee  to 
work  together  with  my  Administration 
to  review  and  make  recommendations  on 
the  pay  standards  and  how  they  are  be- 
ing carried  out.  A  Price  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  established  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  price 
standards. 

The  most  immediate  problwn  in  1980 
is  to  ensure  that  last  year's  sharp  in- 
crease in  energy  prices  does  not  result  in 
a  new  spiral  of  price  and  wage  increases 
that  would  worsen  the  underlying  infla- 
tion rate  for  many  years  to  come.  Un- 
derstandably, workers,  business  man- 
agers, and  other  groups  want  to  make  up 
for  last  year's  loss  of  real  income,  and 
they  may  seek  to  do  so  by  asking  for 
larger  increases  in  wage  rates,  salaries 
and  other  forms  of  income.  Such  efforts 
would  not  restore  real  incomes  that  have 
been  reduced  by  rising  world  oil  prices 
and  declining  productivity,  but  they 
would  intensify  inflation.  Improvements 
in  our  living  standards  can  only  be 
achieved  by  making  our  economy  more 
efiQcient  and  less  dependent  on  imported 
oU. 

Voluntary  standards  for  wages  and 
prices,  together  with  disciplined  fiscal 
and  monetary  pohcies.  are  the  key  in- 
gredients in  a  strategy  for  reducing  in- 
flation. During  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  will 
seek  a  gradual  but  steady  lowering  of 
inflation.  By  itself,  restraint  on  borrow- 
ing and  spending  would  mean  relatively 
slow  economic  growth  and  somewhat 
higher  unemployment  and  idle  capacity. 
Effective  standards  for  moderating  wage 
and  price  increases  will  lead  to  greater 
progress  in  lowering  inflation  and  there- 
by reduce  the  burden  on  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  and  provide  scope  for  fast- 
er economic  growth  and  increased  jobs. 

LONG-TXBM  ECONOMIC  COALS 

Just  before  my  Administration  took 
office  the  overall  unemployment  rate  was 
still  close  to  8  percent.  For  blacks  and 
other  minorities,  the  rate  was  over  13 
percent  and  had  shown  little  improve- 
ment since  the  recovery  began  in  early 
1975. 

Since  then  increases  in  employment 
have  been  extraordinarily  large,  averag- 
ing nearly  3 '/a  percent  per  year.  The 
gains  for  women  were  twice  as  large  as 


for  men.  For  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups  the  percentage  rise  in  employ- 
ment was  half  again  as  large  as  for 
whites.  Aided  by  a  strongly  expanded 
Federal  jobs  program  for  youth,  employ- 
ment among  black  and  other  minority 
teenagers  grew  by  over  15  percent.  Em- 
ployment among  Hispanic  Americans 
rose  by  over  20  percent. 

Unemployment  rates  have  come  down 
substantially  for  most  demographic 
groups.  Unemployment  among  black 
teenagers,  however,  has  not  fallen  sig- 
nificantly and  remains  distressingly 
high. 

To  address  the  very  serious  problem  of 
unemployment  among  disadvantaged 
youth,  my  Administration  has  substan- 
tially expanded  funds  for  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  over  the 
past  3  years.  My  1981  budget  includes  an 
important  new  initiative  to  increase  the 
skills,  earning  power,  and  employability 
of  disadvantaged  yoimg  people. 

In  1978  the  Humphrey -Hawkins  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
was  passed  with  the  active  support  of  my 
Administration.  The  general  objectives 
of  the  act— and  those  of  my  Administra- 
tion— are  to  achieve  full  employment 
and  reasonable  price  stability. 

When  I  signed  that  act  a  Uttle  over  a 
year  ago,  it  was  my  hope  that  we  could 
achieve  by  1983  the  interim  goals  it  set 
forth:  to  reduce  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  4  percent  and  to  achieve  a 

3  percent  infiation  rate. 

Since  the  end  of  1978,  however,  huge 
OPEC  oil  price  increases  have  made  the 
outlook  for  economic  growth  much 
worse,  and  at  the  same  time  have  sharply 
increased  infiation:  The  economic  poli- 
cies I  have  recommended  for  the  next 
2  years  will  help  the  economy  adjust  to 
the  impact  of  higher  OPEC  oil  prices. 
But  no  pohcies  can  change  the  realities 
which  those  higher  prices  impose. 

I  have  therefore  been  forced  to  con- 
clude that  reaching  the  goals  of  a  4  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  and  3  percent 
infiation  by  1983  is  no  longer  practicable. 
Reduction  of  the  unemployment  rate  to 

4  percent  by  1983,  starting  from  the  level 
now  expected  in  1981,  would  require  an 
extraordinarily  high  economic  growth 
rate.  Efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
to  achieve  so  high  a  growth  rate  would 
be  counterproductive.  The  immediate  re- 
sult would  be  extremely  strong  upward 
pressure  on  wage  rates,  costs,  and  prices. 
This  would  undercut  the  basis  for  sus- 
tained economic  expansion  and  postpone 
still  further  the  date  at  which  we  could 
reasonably  expect  a  return  to  a  4  per- 
cent unemployment  rate. 

Reducing  infiation  from  the  10  per- 
cent expected  in  1980  to  3  percent  by  1983 
would  be  an  equally  unrealistic  expecta- 
tion. Recent  experience  indicates  that 
the  momentum  of  infiation  built  up  over 
the  past  15  years  is  extremely  strong.  A 
practical  goal  for  reducing  inflation  must 
take  this  fact  into  account. 

Because  of  these  economic  realities,  I 
have  used  the  authority  provided  to  me 
in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  to  extend 
the  timetable  for  achieving  a  4  percent 
unemployment  rate  and  3  percent  infla- 
tion. The  target  year  for  achieving  4 


percent  unemployment  is  now  1985,  a 
2-year  deferment.  The  target  year  for 
lowering  inflation  to  3  percent  has  been 
postponed  until  3  years  after  that. 

MEAS17RES  TO  IMPROVE  ECONOMIC  PERFOBMANCE 

Achieving  satisfactory  economic 
growth,  reducing  unemployment,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  steady  progress 
in  curbing  inflation  constitutes  an  enor- 
mous challenge  to  economic  pohcy. 

To  lower  inflation,  we  will  have  to  per- 
sist in  the  painful  steps  needed  to  re- 
strain demand.  But  demand  restraint 
alone  is  not  enough.  We  must  work  to 
improve  the  supply  side  of  our  econ- 
omy— speed  its  adjustment  to  an  era  of 
scarcer  energy,  increase  its  efficiency, 
improve  the  workings  of  its  labor  mar- 
kets, and  expand  its  capital  stock.  We 
must  take  measures  to  reduce  our  vul- 
nerabihty  to  inflationary  events  that 
occur  outside  our  own  economy.  Only 
an  approach  that  deals  with  both  de- 
mand and  supply  can  enable  the  Nation 
to  combine  healthy  economic  growth 
with  price  stability. 

LONG-RUN    ENERGY    POLICIES 

Over  the  past  3  years  I  have  devoted  a 
large  part  of  my  own  efforts  and  those  of 
my  Administration  toward  putting  in 
place  a  long-term  energy  policy  for  this 
Nation.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress much  has  already  been  accom- 
pUshed  or  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
final  enactment. 

The  phased  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
and  domestic  crude  oil  prices  will  pro- 
vide strong,  unambiguous  signals  en- 
couraging energy  conservation  and 
stimulating  the  development  of  domestic 
energy  suppUes.  But  decontrol  of  oil  in 
the  face  of  very  high  OPEC  prices,  in- 
evitably generates  substantial  windfall 
profits.  The  windfall  profit  tax  I  have 
proposed  will  capture  a  significant  por- 
tion of  these  windfalls  for  public  use. 

The  increased  Federal  revenues  from 
this  tax  will  make  it  possible  to  cushion 
the  poor  from  the  effects  of  higher  oil 
prices,  to  increase  our  investment  in  mass 
transit,  and  to  support  programs  of  ac- 
celerated replacement  of  oil-fired  elec- 
tricity generation  facilities  and  increased 
residential  and  commercial  energy  con- 
servation. I  have  also  proposed  incentives 
for  the  development  of  energy  from  solar 
and  biomass  sources,  and  have  asked  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  create  an  En- 
ergy Security  Corporation  to  provide  in- 
centives and  assistance  on  a  business-like 
basis  for  the  accelerated  development 
of  synthetic  fuels.  Other  legislation  that 
I  have  proposed,  which  is  also  now  before 
a  Conference  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, would  create  an  Energy  Mobiliza- 
tion Board  to  cut  the  red  tape  and  speed 
the  development  of  essential  energy  proj- 
ects. I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  the  final 
steps  to  enact  the  enabling  legislation 
for  my  energy  initiatives. 

These  policies  will  sharply  increase 
the  efficiency  with  which  our  Nation 
uses  energy  and  widen  the  range  of  eco- 
nomically feasible  energy  sources.  In  so 
doing,  they  will  help  make  our  economy 
less  Inflatlon-prone.  They  will  also  dras- 
tically cut  our  reliance  on  imported  oil, 
and  by  making  our  Nation  less  vulner- 
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able  to  sudden  increases  in  world  oil 
prices,  reduce  the  probability  of  sudden 
inflationary  surges. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  we  will  be 
well  on  the  way  to  ccHnpleting  the 
trajisition  toward  the  new  world  of 
scarcer  oil  suppUes.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, our  country  still  remains  danger- 
ously exposed  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
world  oil  market. 

I  am  pursuing  measures  to  deal  with 
this  transitional  problem.  Together  with 
other  major  oil-consuming  coimtries  in 
the  International  Energy  Agency  we  are 
working  to  devise  improved  means  of 
matching  any  future  cuts  in  oil  suppUes 
with  joint  action  to  reduce  oil  demand. 
By  avoiding  a  competitive  scramble  for 
scarce  oil,  we  can  reduce  the  chances  of 
further  large  price  increases. 

Last  year  I  pledged  that  our  country 
would  never  again  import  more  oil  than 
we  did  in  1977 — 8.5  milUon  barrels  a  day. 
This  year  I  am  establishing  a  lower 
import  target  of  8.2  miUion  barrels  a 
day.  I  am  prepared  to  reduce  that  tar- 
get in  the  event  that  discussions  within 
the  International  Energy  Agency  pro- 
duce a  fair  and  equitable  agreement  that 
requires  stiU  lower  imports.  I  wiU  im- 
pose a  fee  on  purchases  of  foreign  oil 
if  they  threaten  to  exceed  the  limit  that 
I  set. 

While  international  cooperation  is 
essential,  so  are  measures  we  can  take 
on  our  own.  In  accordance  with  legisla- 
tion enacted  last  year  the  Administra- 
tion has  developed  a  standby  motor  fuel 
rationing  plan  to  deal  with  major  sup- 
ply interruptions,  defined  to  be  a  short- 
faU  in  supply  of  20  percent  or  more.  This 
plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  February.  But  even  smaller  supply 
interruptions  csm  cause  severe  economic 
problems.  We  are  therefore  considering 
proposals  for  standby  measures  to  be 
applied  If  lesser,  but  still  significant, 
disruptions  occur.  The  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  (SPR)  can  cushion  the 
impact  of  an  abrupt  cutoff  in  supplies. 
My  budget  provides  fimds  for  resuming 
SPR  purchases  this  year  if  conditions 
permit. 

IMPROVING  LABOR  MARKETS 

The  persistence  of  high  unemployment 
among  some  groups  of  workers  while 
jobs  go  begging  and  unemployment  is 
low  elsewhere  is  not  only  a  major  social 
problem  but  a  waste  of  national  re- 
sources. The  lack  of  skills,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  labor  market,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  discrimination  that  gives  rise 
to  this  situation,  reduce  national  produc- 
tivity and  contribute  to  inflation. 

Although  our  labor  market  currently 
works  quite  well  for  most  people,  it  does 
not  work  weU   for  disadvantaged  and 
minority  youth.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact.  I  have  recently  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress proposals  designed  to  deal  with 
teenage  unemplojmient. 
The  goals  of  my  proposal  are: 
— to  teach  basic  skills  in  the  secondary 
schools  to  those  youths  who  did  not 
master  them  in  elementary  school 
and  who  need  special  help; 
— to   provide   part-time   employment 
and  training  to  dropouts  if  they  par- 
ticipate in  long-term  training  to  de- 
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velop  skills  that  will  improve  their 
prospects;  and 
— to  provide  intensive  long-term  train- 
ing aimed  at  helping  older  youths 
out  of  school  find  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 
The  funds  wiU  go  largely  to  poor  rural 
areas  and  central  cities,  where  youth 
unemployment  is  particularly  high  be- 
cause   of    inadequate    education,    and 
where  local  resources  are  insufficient  to 
rectify  the  problem. 

Another  segment  of  the  labor  force 
needing  special  assistance  is  the  working 
poor.  The  welfare  reforms  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  Congress  will  provide  train- 
ing, help  in  seeking  jobs,  and  work  op- 
portunities for  poor  but  employable 
persons. 

REFORMING  REGTTLATION 

Regulation  has  joined  taxation,  de- 
fense, and  the  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices as  one  of  the  principal  activitied  of 
the  government.  Unneeded  regulations, 
or  necessary  regulations  that  impose  un- 
due burdens,  lower  efficiency  and  raise 
costs. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  vigorously 
promoted  a  basic  approach  to  regulatory 
reform:  unnecessary  regulation,  how- 
ever rooted  in  tradition,  should  be  dis- 
mantled and  the  role  of  competition  ex- 
panded; necessary  regulation  should 
promote  its  social  objectives  at  minimum 
cost. 

Working  with  the  Congress  we  have 
deregulated  the  airline  industry.  We  are 
now  cooperating  with  congressional  com- 
mittees to  complete  work  on  fair  and 
effective  legislation  that  eUminates 
costly  elements  of  regulation  in  the 
trucking,  railroad,  communications,  and 
financial  industries. 

Within  the  executive  branch,  we  are 
improving  the  quaUty  and  lowering  the 
cost  of  regulations.  The  Regulatory 
Council,  which  I  estabUshed  a  year  ago, 
is  helping  us  comprehend  the  f^ill  scope 
of  Federal  regulatory  activities  and  how 
these  activities,  taken  together,  affect  in- 
dividual industries  and  sectors.  A  num- 
ber of  regulatory  agencies  are  experi- 
menting with  new  regulatory  techniques 
that  promise  to  achieve  regulatory  gocds 
at  substantially  lower  costs. 

INCREASING  INVESTMENT  AND  ENCOURAGING 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

We  do  not  know  all  of  the  causes  of 
the  slowdown  in  productivity  growth 
that  has  characterized  our  economy  in 
recent  years.  But  we  do  know  that  in- 
vestment and  research  and  development 
will  have  to  play  an  important  role  in 
reversing  the  trend. 

To  meet  the  Nation's  sharply  increased 
requirement  for  investment  in  energy 
production  and  conservation,  to  fulfiU  Its 
commitment  to  cleaner  air  and  water  and 
improved  health  and  safety  in  the  work- 
place, and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
more  and  better  tools  for  a  growing 
American  work  force,  our  Nation  in  the 
coming  decade  will  have  to  Increase  the 
share  of  its  resources  devoted  to  capital 
investment. 

We  took  one  step  in  this  direction  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  which  provided 
a  larger  than  normal  share  of  tax  reduc- 
tion for  Investment  Incentives.  Passage 


of  my  pending  energy  legislation  will 
make  available  major  new  incentives  and 
financial  assistance  for  investment  in 
the  production  and  conservation  of 
energy.  When  economic  conditions  be- 
come appropriate  for  further  tax  reduc- 
tion. I  beUeve  we  must  direct  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  tax  cut  to  the  provi- 
sion of  further  incentives  for  capital  in- 
vestment generally. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
assuring  strong  productivity  growth  is  a 
continuing  flow  of  new  ideas  from  indus- 
try. This  flow  depends  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  a  strong  base  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  most  important  source 
of  such  knowledge  is  basic  research,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  federaUy  funded. 

Between  1968  and  1975  Federal  spend- 
ing for  basic  research,  measured  in  con- 
stant dollars.  actuaUy  fell.  But  since  that 
latter  year,  and  especially  during  the 
years  of  my  Administration,  Federal  sup- 
port for  basic  research  has  increased 
sharply.  In  spite  of  the  generaUy  tight 
economic  situation,  the  1981  budget  I  am 
submitting  to  the  Congress  calls  for  yet 
another  substantial  increase  in  real  Fed- 
eral support  for  basic  research.  Even 
during  a  period  of  economic  difficulties, 
we  cannot  afford  to  cut  back  on  the  basis 
for  our  future  prosperity. 

ACr.ICULTURE 

Because  the  worldwide  demand  for 
food  has  grown  substantlaUy,  overpro- 
duction is  no  longer  the  primary  prob- 
lem in  agriculture.  Crovernment  poUcies 
now  seek  to  encourage  full  production, 
while  cushioning  the  American  economy 
and  the  American  farmer  from  the  sharp 
swings  In  prices  and  incomes  to  which 
the  farm  sector  is  often  subject.  Over  the 
p<ist  several  years  my  Administration 
has  created  a  system  of  farmer-owned 
grain  reserves  to  supplement  the  loan 
and  target-price  approach  to  farm  in- 
come stabilization.  In  periods  of  low 
prices  and  plentiful  suppUes.  Incentives 
are  provided  to  place  grain  in  the  re- 
serves, thereby  helping  to  support  farm 
income.  The  incentives  also  work  to 
hold  the  grain  in  reserve  until  prices  rise 
significantly,  at  which  time  the  grain 
begins  to  move  out  into  the  market,  help- 
ing to  avoid  or  to  moderate  the  inflation- 
ary consequences  of  a  poor  crop. 

Over  this  last  year,  the  reserve  has 
been  tested  twice.  When  fears  of  poor 
world  harvests  threatened  to  drive  grain 
prices  to  extraordinarily  high  levels  last 
spring  and  summer,  farmers  sold  grain 
fiom  th?  reserve,  limiting  the  price  rise. 
Since  I  suspended  grain  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  this  month  in  response 
to  that  country's  brutal  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  increased  incentives  to 
place  grain  in  reserve  have  been  serving 
as  one  of  our  main  defenses  to  protect 
farmers  from  precipitous  declines  in 
prices. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL   ECONOMY 

Other  countries  besides  our  own  suf- 
fered Important  setbacks  in  1979  from 
the  dramatic  increase  in  oil  prices. 
Growth  prospects  worsened,  inflation  In- 
creased, and  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cits rose.  In  such  difficult  times  economic 
cooperation  between  nations  is  especially 
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Important.  Joint  action  among  oil-con- 
suming countries  is  needed  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  demand  on  supply  and  to  re- 
store order  in  world  petroleum  markets. 
Cooperation  is  necessary  to  protect  in- 
ternational financial  markets  against 
potential  disruptions  arising  from  the 
need  to  flnsuice  massively  increased  pay- 
ments for  oil.  And  cooperation  is  also 
necessary  to  prevent  a  destructive  round 
of  protectionism. 

Because  the  dollar  is  the  major  inter- 
national store  of  value  and  medium  of 
exchange,  the  stability  of  international 
financial  markets  is  closely  linked  to  the 
dollar's  strength.  The  actions  taken  in 
November  1978  by  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  the 
doUar  worked  well  during  the  past  year. 
That  the  dollar  did  well  despite  accel- 
erating domestic  inflation  is  due  in  part 
to  a  significant  improvement  in  our  cur- 
rent account  balance  during  1979.  U.S. 
exports  grew  rapidly  and  thus  helped  to 
offset  rising  payments  for  oil.  During 
the  autumn  of  1979,  however,  the  dollar 
came  under  downward  pressure.  The  Oc- 
tober actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  change  the  techniques  of  mon- 
etary policy  helped  moderate  inflation- 
ary expectations  which  had  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  pressure  on  the  dol- 
lar. As  a  Nation  we  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  stable  dollar,  not  just  to 
the  United  States  but  to  the  world  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  and  accept  our  respon- 
sibility to  pursue  policies  that  contribute 
to  this  stability. 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  of 
the  Tokyo  Round  were  successfully  com- 
pleted and  became  law  in  the  United 
States  during  1979.  These  trade  agree- 
ments are  a  major  achievement  for  the 
international  economy.  By  lowering  tariff 
barriers  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  they  will  help  increase  our  ex- 
ports and  provide  Americans  with  access 
to  foreign  goods  at  lower  prices.  Perhaps 
more  important,  these  agreements  will 
limit  restrictive  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  provide  clearer  remedies  where 
there  is  abuse.  They  cannot,  by  them- 
selves, assure  smooth  resolution  of  all 
trade  issues.  Indeed,  the  real  test  will 
come  as  we  begin  to  carry  them  out. 
Nevertheless  the  agreements  reached  last 
year  do  represent  a  clear  commitment  to 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  an 
open  system  of  world  trade. 

CONCLUSION 

The  1970s  were  a  decade  of  economic 
turmoil.  World  oil  prices  rose  more  than 
tenfold,  helping  to  set  off  two  major 
bouts  of  inflation  and  the  worst  recession 
in  40  years.  The  international  monetary 
system  had  to  make  a  difBcult  transition 
from  fixed  to  floating  exchange  rates.  In 
agriculture  a  chronic  situation  of  over- 
supply  changed  to  one  which  alternates 
between  periods  of  short  and  ample 
supplies. 

It  was  an  inflationary  decade.  It 
brought  increased  uncertainty  into  busi- 
ness and  consumer  plans  for  the  future. 

We  are  now  making  the  adjustment  to 
the  realities  of  the  economic  world  that 
the  1970s  brought  into  being.  It  is  in 


many  ways  a  more  difBcult  world  than 
the  one  that  preceded  it.  Yet  the  prob- 
lems it  poses  are  not  insuperable. 

There  are  no  economic  miracles  waiting 
to  be  performed.  But  with  patience  and 
self-discipline,  combined  with  some  in- 
genuity and  care,  we  can  deal  success- 
fully with  the  new  world.  The  1980s  can 
be  a  decade  of  lessened  inflation  and 
healthy  growth. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

January  30, 1980. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT  OP  FINDINGS  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  time  from  March  1,  1980,  to 
March  15,  1980,  to  file  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  as  required  by  section  5(b)  (3) 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15 
U.S.C.  1024(b)(3)). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  EXTEND- 
ING FILING  DATE  OF  FINAL  RE- 
PORT OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-742)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  533)  extending  the  filing  date  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

RECESSION  AND  TARGETED  FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5980)  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  fiscal  assistance 
during  economic  recessions  and  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  390,  nays  9, 
answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  33,  as 
follows : 


(Roll  No.   13) 

YEAS— 380 

Abdnor 

Downey 

Kildee 

Akaka 

Drlnan 

Kogovsek 

Alexander 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kostmayer 

Ambro 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Kramer 

Anderson. 

Early 

LaPaloe 

Oalif. 

Eckhardt 

Lagomarslno 

Andrefws,  N.C. 

Edgar 

Latta 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Leach,  Iowa 

N.  Dak. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Leach,  La. 

Annunzlo 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Lederer 

Anthony 

En»ery 

Lee 

Archer 

Brdahl 

Lehman 

Ashley 

Brlenbom 

Leland 

Aspln 

Ertel 

Lent 

Atkinson 

Evans,  Del. 

Levltas 

AuColn 

Evans,  Ga. 

Lewis 

Baxlham 

Evans,  Ind. 

Livingston 

Bafalls 

Pary 

Loeffler 

Bailey 

Fazio 

Long,  La. 

Baldus 

Penwlck 

Long.  Md. 

Barnard 

Perraro 

Lott 

Beard,  R.I. 

Pindley 

Lowry 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Lujan 

Bedell 

Fisher 

Luken 

Bellenson 

Flthlan 

Lundlne 

Benjamin 

FUppo 

Lungren 

Benoett 

Plorlo 

McCnory 

Bereuter 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Bethune 

Ford.  Mich. 

McCormack 

BevUl 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McDade 

BlagKl 

Forsythe 

McHugh 

Bingham 

Fountain 

McKay 

Blanchard 

Fowler 

Madlgan 

Boggs 

Prenzel 

Magulre 

Boland 

Frost 

Markey 

Boiling 

Puqua 

Marks 

Boner 

Garcia 

Marlenee 

Bonlor 

Qaydos 

Marriott 

Bouqioard 

Gephardt 

Martin 

Bowen 

Glalmo 

Matsul 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

Mattox 

Breaux 

Gllman 

Mavroules 

Brlnkley 

Gingrich 

MazzoU 

Brodh«ad 

Glnn 

Mica 

Brooks 

Gllckman 

Michel 

Broomfleld 

Ooldwater 

Mlkulskl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Miller,  Ohio 

Brown.  Ohio 

Goodllng 

Mlneta 

Buchanan 

Gore 

Minlsh 

Burgener 

Gradison 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Burllson 

Granun 

MoHett 

Burton,  John 

Grassley 

Montgomery 

Burton.  Phillip  Green 

Moore 

Byron 

Grlsham 

Moorhead. 

Campbell 

Guarinl 

Calif. 

Carney 

Gudger 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Carter 

Guyer 

Mottl 

Cavanaugh 

Hagedorn 

Murphy.  NY. 

Chappell 

Hall,  Ohio 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Cheney 

Hall,  Tex. 

Murtha 

Clausen 

Hamilton 

Myers.  Ind. 

Cleveland 

Hanoe 

Natcher 

dinger 

Hanley 

Neal 

Coelho 

Harkln 

Nedzl 

Coleman 

Harris 

Nelson 

Collins,  ni. 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Collins,  Tea. 

Hawkins 

Nolan 

Conable 

Heckler 

Nowak 

Conts 

Hefner 

O'Brien 

Conyers 

Heftel 

Oakar 

Corcoran 

High  tower 

Oberstar 

Corman 

Hlllls 

Obey 

Cotter 

Hinson 

Ottlnger 

Coughlln 

Hollenbeck 

Panetta 

Courter 

Holt 

Pashaiyan 

Crane,  Daniel 

Holtzman 

Patten 

Crane.  Philip 

Hopkins 

Patterson 

DAmours 

Horton 

Paul 

Daniel,  Dan 

Howard 

Pease 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Danlelson 

Huckaby 

Perkins 

Danneimeyer 

Hughes 

Petri 

Daschle 

Hutto 

Peyser 

Davis.  Mich. 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Davis,  S.C. 

Ichord 

Porter 

de  la  Oarza 

Ireland 

Preyer 

Deckard 

Jacobs 

Price 

Dellums 

Jeffries 

Prltchard 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

Pursell 

Derwlnskl 

Jenrette 

Quayle 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  QuUlen 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Colo 

.    Rahall 

Dicks 

Jones,  N.C. 

RaUsback 

DlngeU 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rangel 

Dixon 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ratchford 

Dodd 

Kastenmeler 

Regula 

Donnelly 

Kazen 

Reuss 

Doman 

Kelly 

Rhodes 

Dougherty 

Kemp 

Richmond 
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Rlnaldo 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Vander  Jagt 

Hitter 

Snowe 

Vento 

Roberts 

Snyder 

Volkmer 

Robinson 

Solarz 

Walgren 

Rodlno 

Solomon 

Walker 

Roe 

Spellman 

Wampler 

Rosenthal 

Spenoe 

Waxman 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

Weaver 

Roth 

Stack 

Weiss 

Roybal 

Staggers 

White 

Royer 

Stangeland 

Whltehurst 

Rudd 

Stanton 

Whitley 

Rusao 

Stark 

Whittaker 

Sabo 

Stenholm 

wrhltten 

Santlnl 

Stewart 

Williams,  Mont 

Satterfleld 

Stockman 

Williams,  Ohio 

Sawyer 

Stx>kes 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Scheuer 

Stratton 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Schroeder 

Studds 

Winn 

Schulze 

Stump 

Wirth 

Sebellus 

Swift 

Wolfr 

Selberling 

Symms 

Wolpe 

Sensenbrenner 

Synar 

Wright 

Shannon 

Tauke 

Wydler 

Sharp 

Taylor 

Wylle 

Shelby 

Thomas 

Yates 

Shumway 

Thompson 

Yatron 

Shuster 

Traxler 

Young,  Alaska 

Simon 

Trlble 

Young.  Fla. 

Skelton 

Udall 

Young,  Mo. 

Slack 

Ullman 

Zablocki 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Deerim 
NAYS — 9 

Zeferettl 

Bauman 

Kindness 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Butler 

Lloyd 

Rousselot 

Hansen 

McDonald 

Wilson,  Bob 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Albosta  Mollohan 

NOT  VOTINO— 33 


Addabbo 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Anderson,  111. 

Flood 

Murphy,  ni 

Applegate 

Gray 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ashbrook 

Hammer- 

Rose 

Barnes 

schmldt 

Runnels 

Bonker 

Holland 

Steed 

BroyhUl 

Jeffords 

Treen 

Carr 

Leath,  Tex. 

Vanlk    . 

Chisholm 

McEwen 

Watklns 

Clay 

McKlnney 

Wyatt 

Diggs 

Mathis 

English 

Miller.  Calif. 

□  1540 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN   THE    COVMrTTES   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5980.  with 
Mr.  Gephardt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Friday.  Decem- 
ber 14,  1979.  section  1  wais  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  Are  there  any 
further  amendments  to  section  1  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  picking  up  where 
we  left  off  just  before  the  end  of  the  first 
session,  and  I  will  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes here  to  refresh  our  memories. 

H.R.  5980  authorizes  two  programs. 
One — and  it  is  the  major  part  of  the 
bill — would  provide  up  to  $1  billion  a  year 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  help 
them  overcome  the  effects  of  a  national 
recession.  This  would  be  a  standby  pro- 
gram, on  the  books  ready  to  use  when  a 
recession  hits.  It  uses  new.  far  more  reli- 
able data  than  previous  antirecession 
programs  did  to  indicate  the  start  of  a 
recession,  to  measure  its  impact,  and  to 
allocate  the  payments.  The  money  would 
stop  when  the  recession  ends. 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  authorizes  a 
one-time  payment  that  would  go  out  as 


soon  as  the  biU  became  law  to  cities  that 
are  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  1974-75 
recession.  The  amount  in  the  bill  for  this 
program  now  is  $150  million  as  a  result 
of  an  amendment  the  House  adopted  last 
month.  I  suspect  we  have  not  heard  the 
last  on  this  point,  but  that  is  where  we 
stand  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  that 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  prompt,  effective  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  that  need  it. 
whenever  the  national  economy  declines. 
It  would  also  give  a  little  boost  to  some  of 
our  cities  that  have  not  come  all  the  way 
back  from  the  last  recession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  highly  possible 
that  we  could  finish  this  bill  this  after- 
noon, and  I  would  like  to  see  those  of 
you  who  have  dinner  invitations  make 
them,  as  I  would  like  to  make  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
kill  most  of  the  amendments  that  may  be 
offered  and  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  review 
the  nature  of  the  legislation  that  is  be- 
fore us. 

It  consists  of  two  titles  that  are,  in 
effect,  two  separate  programs.  The  first 
program,  countercyclical,  would  provide 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
event  of  a  national  recession.  The  second 
program,  targeted  fiscal  assistance, 
would  provide  a  one-time  payment  to 
local  governments  that  are  suffering 
from  high  unemployment  rates.  These 
two  programs  are  not  jobs  programs. 
They  are  not  designed  to  subsidize  or 
create  jobs.  They  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide, on  the  basis  of  need,  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  countercyclical  program  provides 
financial  relief  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments adversely  affected  by  a  re- 
cession and  serves  two  important  pur- 
poses. It  will  lessen  the  need  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  cut  back  on 
vital  services  during  t!mes  of  economic 
hardship  and  it  will  reduce  the  pressure 
on  State  and  local  governments  to  in- 
crease taxes,  and  thus  work  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  Federal  Government's 
effort  to  stimulate  the  economy  through 
the  reduction  of  Federal  taxes.  The  pro- 
gram will  only  operate  in  the  event  of 
a  national  recession  and  will  only  pro- 
vide assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  are  actually  affected  by 
the  recession  and  will  automatically 
cease  providing  assistance  when  the  need 
is  no  longer  there. 

The  program  of  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance provides  a  single  payment  totaling 
$150  million  to  local  units  of  government 
that  have  higher  than  average  unem- 
ployment rates. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  purpose  of  the 
countercyclical  program.  The  counter- 
cyclical program  provides  fiscal  relief  to 
governments  affected  by  a  temporary 
downturn  in  the  economy;  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  program  provides  fiscal 
relief  to  those  local  governments,  urban. 


suburban,  and  rural,  that  are  suffering 
from  the  problems  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic decline — that  is,  decline  that  con- 
tinues even  during  periods  of  national 
growth. 

The  countercyclical  program  is  greatly 
improved  over  previous  legislation 
enacted  by  the  House. 

It  has  a  tough  national  trigger  that 
insures  that  the  country  is  well  into  a 
recession  before  the  program  triggers  on 

The  program  is  more  sophisticated 
than  past  countercyclical  programs  in 
that  it  recognizes  that  State  and  local 
governments  go  into  tind  out  of  the  re- 
cession at  different  times  and  are  af- 
fected by  different  degrees. 

The  program  does  not  throw  money 
away  by  aiding  all  governments  when 
only  a  few  may  need  it.  The  program 
provides  assistance  only  to  those  govern- 
ments affected  by  a  recession  and  auto- 
matically ceases  providing  assistance 
when  the  need  is  no  longer  there. 

A  final  point  to  consider  is  that  both 
programs  are  inexpensive  to  operate. 
They  do  not  require  a  lot  of  overhead; 
they  do  not  create  a  bureaucracy  or  re- 
sult in  excessive  redtape. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  touched  on  for 
the  last  few  minutes,  I  urge  the  House 
to  give  this  legislation  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

I,  too,  urge  that  the  Members  defeat 
the  amendments  and  support  this  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
n  1550 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  that  when  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  December  there  was  consider- 
able uncertainty  in  the  Chamber  and 
around  the  House  alx>ut  what  it  meant, 
what  it  would  do,  and  that  uncertainty 
persists  and  is  not  relieved  a  bit  after 
the  delay  from  December  the  19  th  which 
I  believe  was  the  last  date  we  considered 
the  bill. 

Here  we  are  again  to  consider  a  mat- 
ter that  probably  should  have  been  de- 
layed Indefinitely. 

Today  we  will  be  offering  certain 
amendments  which  are  intended  to  make 
this  program  operate  at  least  in  a  more 
rational  and  equitable  fashion  than  as 
the  bill  is  presently  drafted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remember 
when  we  left  the  matter  in  December, 
many  Members  were  concerned  by  the 
fact  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  had 
not  provided  an  accurate  printout  tell- 
ing where  those  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance moneys  would  go.  At  that  time 
some  Members  were  nmning  around 
with  allocation  figures  given  th«n  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
other  proponents  of  the  bill  and  they 
had  to  be  told  that  the  tmemployment 
rates  used  to  determine  those  alloca- 
tions were  from  the  wrong  time  period 
Consequently,  many  places  that  thought 
they  were  eligible  or  were  thought  to  be 
eligible,  they  were  not  eligible  in  fact 
and  there  were  many  more  thought  to 
be  eUgible  than  ever  could  be  expected 
to  be  eligible  when  the  correct  rates 
were  used. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  things  have  changed 
but  not  entirely.  While  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  has  now  provided  the 
Congress  with  an  allegedly  accurate 
printout,  there  is  a  minor  problem  with 
that  printout.  I  would  like  to  warn  the 
Members  about  the  effect  of  that  print- 
out that  you  are  currently  seeing,  if  any- 
one  cares  at  all. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury's  printout  does  not 
conform  to  the  bill  that  is  before  us  on 
the  floor  today.  Later  on  today  the  House 
will  be  asked,  through  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  as  I  understand 
it,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  change  this  bill  so  that  the 
House  will  conform  the  bill  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  printout. 
Somehow  I  thought  our  job  was  a  little 
different  than  that  and  it  seems  that  the 
facts  are  a  little  bit  backward  on  this 
one. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
agencies  were  supposed  to  conform  the 
printout  to  the  points  that  we  gave  them 
and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Here  we  are  today  apparently  to  con- 
form our  bill  to  the  printout  given  us  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  It  does 
soimd  peculiar.  It  is  only  peculiar  if  you 
have  not  been  following  the  developments 
on  this  bill  recently  anyway.  Most  of  the 
things  that  are  contained  in  this  bill  are 
peculiar  and  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that 
things  are  likely  to  stay  that  way  pretty 
much  for  the  life  span  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  what  the  problem  is  with 
the  printout  so  they  can  understand, 
apply  and  interpret  it  correctly,  at  least 
as  I  imderstand  it.  and  why  we  have  to 
change  the  bill  to  conform  to  the  print- 
out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  before  us  now 
says  that  no  community  can  receive  fund- 
ing if  it  has  experienced  a  growth  rate  in 
employment  in  excess  of  250  percent  over 
the  last  3  years.  It  is  an  antigrowth  factor 
limiting  the  distribution  of  targeted  as- 
sistance fimds. 

The  administration  suggested  this 
factor  for  use  in  the  bill  originally,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  ,  when  he  underwent  that 
marvelous  transformation  from  an  op- 
ponent of  such  legislation  to  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  it.  There  was  no  time  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  this  or  any  other  pro- 
vision which  the  administration  had 
stuck  in  the  bill.  The  problem  with  the 
employment  growth  is  that  it  just  does 
not  exist.  We  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
each  community  and  State  around  the 
Nation.  The  data  for  employment  growth 
is  simply  not  available.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  sub- 
stituted another  factor  for  employment 
growth  when  it  did  the  computer  run 
that  is  being  circulated  currently  and 
that  factor  says  that  no  community  can 
receive  funding  if  it  has  experienced  a 
growth  rate  In  excess  of  150  percent  of 
national  real  wages  and  salaries  over  the 
last  3  years,  rather  than  employment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  do  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  would  like  to  say 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  The  figures 
were  incorrect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  substitute  150 
percent  of  real  wages  and  salaries  for 
the  unavailable  employment  growth 
data,  and  those  figures  will  correspond 
with  the  new  printout  which  we  have 
received,  if  it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  point  is  exactly  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  has  just 
qualified  the  point  I  am  attempting  to 
make,  that  we  have  to  change  the  bill 
now  to  conform  to  the  printout  and 
what  we  have  in  the  printout  is  growth 
and  wages  and  salaries  as  a  factor  to  be 
measured  to  determine  whether  com- 
munities are  cut  off  from  participation 
in  the  distribution  of  those  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is 
that  if  you  do  not  have  accurate  figures 
as  to  employment  increase,  surely  you 
do  not  have  accurate  figures  as  to  wage 
and  salary  growth,  either.  If  you  do  not 
know  who  is  working  or  how  many  peo- 
ple are  working,  you  cannot  measure  real 
wage  and  salary  growth. 

I  think  we  ought  to  think  about  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  entire  exer- 
cise is  illustrative  of  a  legislative  body 
acting  with  unseemly  haste,  even  at  this 
late  date,  to  shove  something  down  our 
collective  throats.  The  more  you  know 
about  this  legislation  the  more  concern 
you  should  have. 

If  we  plan  to  vote  for  this  bill  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  and  kill  the  amend- 
ments, as  has  been  suggested  by  the  two 
gentlemen  who  previously  spoke,  then  I 
recommend  that  you  try  to  close  your 
mmds  to  the  facts  and  learn  as  little  as 
possible  about  this  bill  and  its  effects. 
That  way  at  least  next  November  you 
can  tell  your  constituents  at  home  that 
you  did  not  understand  the  bill  and  you 
did  not  understand  that  it  would  do  what 
it  inevitably  will  do  and  that  is  to  make 
a  mess  out  of  distributing  the  taxpayers' 
funds  from  taxes  that,  of  course,  are  to 
be  collected  off  in  future  years  as  a  part 
of  national  debt. 

At  least  you  can  tell  the  people  at 
home  you  did  not  know,  yoii  did  not  im- 
derstand.  Surely  you  would  not  have 
meant  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  When  this  bill  was  last 
considered  on  December  14,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  had  the  dubious 
honor  of  handling  the  rule  which  made 
It  in  order.  During  the  discussion  then 
It  was  pointed  out  rather  clearly  that 
there  were  no  statistics  available  to 
Members  of  the  House  so  that  they  would 
know  how  the  formula  in  the  bill  worked 
or  what  were  the  amounts  for  each  of 
the  jurisdictions  they  represented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bauman  and  by 


unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  what  the  gentleman 
says  and  in  the  interim  the  Treasury 
Department  has  produced  a  list  of  the 
amounts  of  money  that  this  formula  will 
produce  and  the  gentleman  tells  us  the 
bill  does  not  in  fact  authorize  those 
amounts.  So  in  order  to  conform  the  bill 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  we  are  going  to  amend  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  a  novel  idea  but  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Instead  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  providing  us  with 
the  correct  statistics  conforming  with 
legislation  written  by  a  committee,  we 
are  being  asked  to  change  potential  U.S. 
statutes — that  is  what  we  do  here,  pass 
laws,  lest  we  forget  that — to  conform  to 
a  formula  because  otherwise  they  still 
could  not  tell  us  what  money  amounts 
the  original  bill  provide,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  single  exception 
there  is  still  substantial  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  figures  that  are  being 
used  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  come  up  with  a  printout  that  is  cur- 
rently being  distributed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  mention  also 
that  at  the  time  of  which  the  gentleman 
spoke,  the  earlier  consideration  of  this 
bill,  there  was  a  printout  circulating 
rather  sub  rosa.  The  reason  it  was  sub 
rosa  was  they  had  already  determined 
the  figures  were  all  wrong  but  it  was 
used  for  conversational  purposes  here 
and  there,  perhaps  to  some  good  effect 
in  terms  of  getting  support  for  a  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  how  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  included  in  this  bill,  totally? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  another  matter  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider adjusting  here  today.  The  bill  as  it 
comes  to  us  calls  for  $1.25  billion,  which 
is  well  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  is 
scheduled  in  the  budget  resolution  to 
cover  countercyclical  fiscal  assistance. 
n  1600 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  that  if  we  vote  for 
this  we  increase  the  budget  deficit  by 
the  amount  in  this  bill,  other  than  $500 
million  authorized? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  In  excess  of  the  $525 
million  that  is  authorized  and  that  is  in 
the  budget  resolution;  however,  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  bring  that 
into  line  a  little  bit  later. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  despair  for  the 
country. 

AMENDMENT    OrFERED    BY    MR     FOUNTAIN 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
sistent with  the  tenor  of  the  colloquy 
which  has  been  taking  place,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fountain: 
Page  67.  strike  out  line  13  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  21  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  such  unit  of  local  government  Is 
located  in  a  county  for  which  the  rate  of 
growth  In  total  wages  and  salaries  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  gross  national 
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product  and  reported  to  the  Secretary)  for 
the  most  recent  3  calendar  years  for  which 
data  are  available  (expressed  as  a  (jercent) 
does  not  exceed  150  percent  of  the  national 
rate  of  growth  In  total  wages  and  salaries 
(as  so  determined)  for  such  calendar  years 
(expressed  as  a  percent) ;  and 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  I  introduced 
this  bill,  it  had  120  percent  of  the  na- 
tional rate — not  250,  not  150. 

In  the  full  committee,  without  the  very 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration 
which  is  normally  given  these  matters 
and  to  which  the  gentleman  has  made 
reference,  the  committee  accepted  a  250- 
percent  employment  growth  rate. 

Then  when  we  examined  it  we  saw 
what  the  undesirable  effect  would  be: 
so  I  am  offering  an  amendment  which 
will  reduce  that  250  percent  to  150  per- 
cent. 

The  subcommittee  bill  has  provided, 
as  recommended  by  the  administration, 
that  eligibility  for  targeted  assistance  be 
restricted  to  local  governments  in  coun- 
ties where  the  employment  growth  rate 
has  not  exceeded  120  percent  of  the  na- 
tional rate.  As  I  have  said,  this  figure 
was  increased  to  250  percent  in  the  com- 
mittee markup,  thereby  negating  the 
very  purpose  of  the  provision  to  distin- 
guish between  stagnant  and  growing 
communities.  Few,  If  any.  local  govern- 
ments would  be  made  Ineligible  by  a 
growth  rate  that  exceeds  250  percent  of 
the  national  average. 

Since  that  time,  the  administration 
has  advised  us  that  the  employment 
growth  data  are  not  reliable  or  readily 
available.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
does  receive  report.*;  from  employers  and 
they  do  have  reliable  information  on 
wages  and  salaries.  Consequently,  my 
amendment,  which  is  supported  by  the 
aoministratlon,  would  substitute  150  per- 
cent of  real  wages  and  salaries  for  the 
employment  growth  rate.  This  amend- 
ment will  provide  a  more  reUable  meas- 
ure and  significantly  improve  the  for- 
mula's ability  to  distinguish  between  a 
fiscally  strained  community  and  one 
which  has  been  experiencing  economic 
growth. 

In  my  judgment,  a  growth  rate  ceiling 
of  150  percent  above  the  national  level 
is  about  as  high  as  this  figure  can  be 
pushed  without  neutralizing  this  eligibil- 
ity factor. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MATSUI  AS 
A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY     MR.     FOUNTAIN 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsui  aa  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Fountain:  Page  67,  strike  out  line  13 
and  everything  that  follows  through  line  21 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(B)  such  unit  of  local  government  is 
located  In  a  county  for  which  the  rate  of 
growth  In  aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  gross 
national  product  and  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary) for  the  most  recent  3  calendar  years 
for  which  data  are  available  (expressed  as  a 
percent)  does  not  exceed  260  percent  of  the 


national  rate  of  growth  In  aggregate  real 
wages  and  salaries  (as  so  determined)  for 
such  calendar  years  (expressed  as  a  percent) ; 
and 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  merely  brings  back  the  fig- 
ure of  250  percent  on  real  wages  and 
growth.  I  do  recognize  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  sense  that 
we  do  have  to  perfect  the  fact  that  the 
employment  growth  figiu«  alone  is  in- 
suflScient,  that  we  should  use  real  wages 
and  benefits;  however,  the  gentleman 
brings  a  substantive  aspect  to  this 
amendment  when  the  gentleman  indi- 
cates he  wishes  to  drop  the  figure  from 
250  to  150  percent. 

I  might  add  that  approximately  20 
States  of  this  country  will  be  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  as  is. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  when  this 
matter  was  first  discussed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, when  it  was  first  discussed 
by  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  FoiraTAiN)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo)  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  this  pro- 
vision was  not  in  there.  It  was  not  until 
sometime  in  December  when  we  realized 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  that  there 
was  no  statistical  information  on  real 
increases  in  employment  growth  that  we 
decided  we  had  to  change  the  figure. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  is  the  fact 
that  this  provision  itself  is  ill-conceived 
and  really  makes  very  little  sense,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  raised. 

We  are  willing  to  leave  the  provision 
in,  but  I  think  we  had  better  leave  it  in 
with  the  figure  of  250  percent,  because 
at  least  then  we  may  know  what  the  im- 
pact will  be  on  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  some  of  the  communities  that  will  be 
adversely  hit  by  this. 

The  real  danger  in  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain)  is  the  fact  that  you  could 
have  a  very  high  rate  of  unemployment, 
a  very  disastrous  position  in  a  commu- 
nity, a  State,  a  city  or  county,  and  at 
the  same  time,  because  the  figure  t  high 
in  terms  of  the  real  wages  and  growth, 
you  would  end  up  having  a  situation 
where  the  community  would  be  excluded. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  my  substitute 
amendment  should  pass. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KIT  .DEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  My  own  city 
is  a  case  in  point.  I  just  checked  with 
Treasury  and  double  checked  the  figures 
in  the  various  printouts  around  here.  It 
is  difiQcult  to  determine  which  one  you 
should  read  from. 

TTie  Treasury  assures  me  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain) 
would  be  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
money  under  this  program  which  the 
city  of  Flint,  Mich.,  an  automotive  city, 
would  receive  from  $600,000  to  $7,000. 
That  is  a  very  Draconian  cut.  I  just  veri- 
fied these  figures  with  the  Treasury. 


The  problem  is,  real  wages  have  grown 
in  my  city,  but  we  are  going  up  in  imem- 
ployment  at  this  point;  so  I  think  we 
should  all  look  at  the  effect  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina's  amend- 
ment particularly  with  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  economy  now.  Unem- 
ployment in  my  district,  of  course,  is 
higher  because  I  come  from  a  strong 
automotive  area.  This  is  a  drastic  cut  for 
my  district.  The  Treasury  assures  me 
that  my  analysis  is  correct,  a  drop  from 
$600,000  to  $7,000. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  from  California,  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  whether  it  is 
correct  that  the  figures  available  on 
growth  in  wages  and  salaries  are  based 
largely  on  industrial  and  governmental 
employment;  is  that  a  correct  assump- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATSUI,  I  believe  it  is;  yes. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  We  have  in  our  econ- 
omy today,  and  this  is  a  point  I  would 
like  to  make  rather  than  a  question,  but 
a  surmise  I  think  we  all  should  consider, 
we  have  occurring  in  our  economy  today 
quite  a  bit  of  change  in  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  economy,  the  small  busi- 
nesses that  provide  over  half  the  em- 
ployment in  this  country.  Over  half  of 
those  people  who  are  employed  are  em- 
ployed by  small  businesses  that  are  not 
included  in  these  figures;  so  you  must 
doubt  the  validity  of  those  figures.  Of 
course,  they  may  be  used  through  the  life 
of  this  legislation  if  it  is  passed  with  at 
least  equal  vaUdity.  It  may  be  wrong 
from  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  re- 
gardless of  the  assertions  that  the  figures 
are  more  reliable,  they  are  still  not  re- 
liable because  they  leave  out  most  of 
small  business. 

QieiO 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee)  spoke  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  automobile  industry 
and  what  is  happening  in  Flint,  Mich.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  gentleman 
consider  supporting  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Williams). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Matsui) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Matsui 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
tinue, that  is  an  amendment  that  would 
allow  more  current  figures  to  be  used  in 
these  calculations  rather  than  figures 
that  might  be  several  years  old,  figures 
that  would  not  address  the  problem 
adequately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kindness). 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  rate  of  growth  in  a  community  may 
have  very  little  relationship  to  the  need 
of  a  community.  In  the  case  of  the  coun- 
ty that  I  represent,  San  Diego,  we  have 
a  situation  where  there  is  an  inordinate- 
ly high  number  of  senior  citizens.  We 
have,  as  has  a  great  part  of  California, 
a  great  number  of  refugees  from  South- 
east Asia.  Those  are  people  who  must 
be  factored  into  the  community  needs. 
So  to  judge  us  on  rate  of  growth  alone 
will  be   to  lose  the  point  entirely. 

Despite  the  long  and  great  respect  I 
have  for  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Fountain),  I  must  support 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
our  new  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Matsui).  This  is  an  ap- 
proach which  ties  need  to  the  bottom 
line,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this  point. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Matsui). 

We  are  an  area  of  the  country  that 
is  experiencing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
growth.  We  are  working  very  hard  to 
produce  the  kind  of  jobs  needed  to  ab- 
sorb that  population  increase.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  influx  of 
people  that  we  have  in  California,  and 
the  job  creation  problem,  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  and  service  indus- 
tries, constantly  occupies  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
point  is  very  well  taken,  and  I  request 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Matsui)  In  this 
matter  and  support  his  amendment 
which  is  so  crucial  to  high-growth 
areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Fountain  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Matsui  amendment 
which  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
eliminate  payments  to  governments  that 
should  be  able  to  handle  their  own  fiscal 
needs.  If  employment  in  a  community 
grows  250  percent  above  the  average  in 
the  country,  that  community  should  be 
doing  pretty  weU  by  anybody's  stand- 
ards, and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  absorb 
some  small  local  burden.  I  realize  that 
we,  too  often,  try  to  avoid  that  in  the 
Congress  and  not  have  our  local  people 
absorb  any  of  these  burdens,  but  they 
ought  to  absorb  something 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain) 
offers  would  provide  that  the  communi- 
ties with  over  a  150-percent  growth  rate 
would  be  ineligible.  If  they  are  over  150 
percent,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  and  cut  it. 

The  figure  of  250  percent  adopted  in 
the  committee  would  make  this  growth 


test  meaningless.  I  voted  against  it.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  it  just  means  there 
is  no  test  as  far  as  growth  is  concerned, 
and  that  the  fast-growing  communities 
in  this  country,  the  ones  that  are  doing 
the  best,  are  going  to  be  right  in  there 
with  their  hands  in  the  till. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  do  it  that  way.  I  would  support  set- 
ting the  figure  at  150  percent,  and  I  en- 
dorse the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain ) .  I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  ex- 
tend it  to  250  percent,  as  the  Matsui 
amendment  would  provide. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  the  Seventh 
District  of  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee)  at 
this  point  by  stating  that  whoever  he  got 
his  information  from  in  Treasury  gave 
him  phony  information,  because  we 
have  the  printout  from  Treasury  that 
shows  that  the  drop  in  his  district  by 
changing  the  formula  from  250  to  150 
percent  would  be  a  change  from  $9,502 
to  $8,255.  That  is  the  information  in  the 
printouts  which  were  sent  to  us  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
Matsui  observation,  let  me  supplement 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  has  already  so  well  said.  The 
targeted  assistance  program,  which  the 
gentleman  and  I  are  supporting  as  a 
short-term  expedient  until  our  subcom- 
mittee can  reconsider  general  revenue 
sharing  later  this  year— and  I  must  say 
that  is  a  portion  of  the  bill  about  which 
I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm—is a  part  of  the  compromise  we 
worked  out.  And  it  is  intended  to  benefit 
only  fiscally  distressed  communities. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  agree  with 
that  purpose,  he  should  vote  against  the 
targeted  assistance  title  of  this  bill.  If 
the  gentleman  has  fast-growing  commu- 
nities in  his  district,  this  is  not  the  pro- 
gram for  him.  General  revenue  sharing  is 
the  program  designed  to  take  care  of  all 
general  purpose  governments,  including 
rapidly  growing  cities  and  counties  which 
do  indeed  have  high  investment  costs  for 
such  things  as  sewers,  schools,  streets 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  substitute  amendment. 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain) 
that  whatever  I  received  from  Treasury 
was  not  accurate.  I  know  the  gentleman 
believes  that  to  be  the  case.  I  just  dou- 
ble-checked with  Treasury,  and  they  be- 
lieve those  figures  to  be  correct.  The 
State  of  Michigan  office  believes  those  fig- 
ures to  be  correct,  and  they  have  double- 
checked  them. 

I  think  the  problem  here  is  that  some 
of  us  are  being  asked  to  buy  the  pro- 
verbial "pig  in  a  poke."  We  have  seen 
that  there  has  been  this  effect  upon  a 
city,  a  drop  from  $600,000  to  $7,000,  and 


I  certainly  have  double  checked  those 
figures  to  make  sure  I  am  correct.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  (Mr.  Fountain)  do  the 
same  thing.  I  have  no  intention  to  de- 
ceive anymore  than  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  has  any 
intention  to  deceive. 

On  that  point  we  agree.  But  I  think 
that  we  have  mixed  somewhat  together 
here  in  our  figures  unemployment  rates 
with  average  wages  and  salaries,  and  in 
so  mixing  unemployment  and  average 
wages  and  salaries  we  do  arrive  at  quite 
disparate  figures. 

In  my  city,  for  example,  wages  and  sal- 
aries have  continued  to  grow  for  those 
who  are  working.  I  am  not  sure  how  the 
gentleman  blended  the  two  together,  but 
I  do  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
figures  show  that  unemployment  is  soar- 
ing in  our  city. 

I  know  that  the  city  government  is  op- 
erating on  a  very  tight  budget  right  now, 
and  it  has  been  looking  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill  to  help  it  through  the  slowdown 
which  has  hit  the  automotive  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  the  Mem- 
bers to  consider  the  fact  that  Treasury 
agrees  with  my  figures  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  office  agrees  with  my  figures, 
and  I  think  this  type  of  cut  is  too  much 
to  ask  anyone  to  accept. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  only  point  out 
also  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Fountain)  that  there  are  some 
safeguards  in  this  legislation  at  this 
particular  time.  On  page  66  of  the  bill, 
for  example,  it  provides  that  if  the  un- 
employment rate  of  a  community  is  be- 
low the  national  average,  it  will  not 
qualify  for  the  money.  If  per  capita 
growth  in  the  community  is  120  percent 
over  the  national  average,  it  will  not 
qualify  for  the  money.  So  we  do  have 
some  built-in  safeguards  in  this  bill. 

The  provision  that  the  gentleman  had 
originally  requested  with  the  150  percent 
figure,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  is  meaning- 
less, because  all  it  does  is  base  it  on 
growth.  It  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion unemployment  and  poverty  figures. 
So  the  figure  in  and  of  itself  is  mean- 
ingless. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  point  out 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  when  he 
indicates  that  the  figure  of  250  percent 
sounds  very  large,  I  agree  that  it  does 
sound  large.  However,  wages  and  salaries 
over  the  past  3  years,  according  to  Treas- 
ury, have  grown  at  the  rate  of  7.15  per- 
cent. That  means,  if  the  figure  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain)  of  150  percent  passes,  any 
community  that  has  a  real  wage  and 
benefit  growth  over  a  3-year  period  in 
excess  of  10.73  percent,  that  community 
will  be  ineligible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  large  sum. 
The  figure  of  250  percent  sounds  large. 
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but  the  real  figures,  if  we  look  at  this, 
are  not  large  at  all.  In  fact,  they  are 
very  small  when  we  consider  what  our 
economic  situation  is  today. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  like  to  say  that  we  have  to 
rely  upon  the  printouts  and  informa- 
tion which  is  furnished  us  by  bureauc- 
racy. I  think  that  is  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate things  in  considering  legislation. 
We  need  our  own  computer  capability 
for  checking  Treasury  printouts.  But  I 
have  the  official  Treasury  printouts,  and 
these  are  the  figures  I  have  cited. 

If  these  figures  are  inaccurate,  then 
I  would  say  all  those  figures  are  inaccu- 
rate, and  maybe  the  whole  bill  ought  to 
be  killed  for  lack  of  information. 
D  1620 

But  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

You  make  reference  to  unemployment. 
We  have  found,  year  after  year  in  talking 
testimony  from  the  Labor  Department, 
that  unemployment  rates  for  most  com- 
munities are  completely  unreliable.  We 
have  added  some  new  eligibility  factors 
here  which  makes  the  targeted  assistance 
formula  a  little  more  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional. However,  the  experts  have  told  us 
that  the  unemployment  rates  for  com- 
munities with  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000  are  simply  random  numbers — the 
same  as  taking  numbers  out  of  a  hat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fountain  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kildee  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  So  we  have  gone  to 
a  formula  where  we  do  have  accurate 
and  adequate  information  supplied  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  the  employ- 
ers of  this  country,  and  that  is  the  wage 
and  salary  data  which  we  are  using  as  a 
basis  for  the  antirecession  assistance 
program,  which  is  title  IV  of  the  bill. 
This  is  the  important  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  clarify,  to 
see  if  I  heard  right,  the  figures  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  first  time  he 
spoke  with  reference  to  the  city  of  Flint. 
The  drop  was  from  how  much  to  $7,000? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Roughly  $600,000,  to 
$7,000. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  that  $600,000  figure  was 
perhaps  calculated  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent information  rather  than  the  5-year 
average  span? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  The  information  I  had 
was  averaged-out  Information.  I  just  ver- 
ified it  with  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  It  is  not  based  on  a 
current  year,  the  most  recently  closed 
year  being  1978? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Not  to  my  understand- 
ing. 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  one  moment,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  made  a  point 
that  a  10-point-something  increase  in 
real  wages  and  salaries  would  give  rise 
to  a  cutoff  situation  under  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountaik).  Do 
either  of  the  gentlemen  know  whether  the 
city  of  New  York  might  be  cut  out  by 
that?  If  so,  I  might  prefer  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemtui  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  do  not  know  specifi- 
cally about  New  York's  situation.  I  would 
imagine  they  are  in  the  printout  some- 
place. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  substitute  the  words  "real  wages 
and  salaries"  for  the  words  "total  real 
wages  and  stdaries,"  as  read  by  the  Clerk. 
The  Clerk  was  inadvertently  given  an 
earlier  version  of  the  amendment  which 
had  "total,"  and  it  should  be  "real  wages 
and  salaries"  and  not  "total." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  eliminate 
the  word  "total." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  have  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  do  not  serve  on  this  committee, 
and  I  have  some  major  concerns  about 
the  legislation.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that 
much  of  what  he  says  about  the  statistics 
is  accurate,  but  we  have  a  situation  in 
New  Jersey,  in  my  district,  particularly 
Ocean  County,  where  we  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  growth.  It  is  a  sea- 
shore area,  with  primarily  a  seasonable 
economy  and  little  year-round  industry. 
It  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in 
the  entire  Northeast  part  of  the  country, 
if  not  the  entire  country,  and  yet  we  have 
pockets  of  unemployment.  In  fact,  at 
times  in  some  of  these  seashore  com- 
munities the  unemployment  ranges  up  to 
25  percent  along  the  coast. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  program  is  to 
offer  a  one-time,  unrestricted  payment 
to  local  jurisdictions  with  long-term 
fiscal  problems.  If  we  deny  to  Ocean 
County,  for  instance,  funds  under  this 
particular  program,  as  I  believe  we  will, 
because  their  growth  rate  has  been  in  ex- 
cess of  250  percent,  we  are  going  to  deny 
small  communities  that  have  long-term 
fiscal  problems,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  relief  under 
this  bUl. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  will  the  gentleman  ask  the  ques- 
tion again? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  My  question  is.  are  you 
not  going  to  be  denying  some  of  the 
small  communities  that  have  long-term 


fiscal  problems,  high  unemployment 
rates,  an  inordinate  amount  of  people  on 
public  assistance,  are  you  not  going  to  be 
denying  those  communities  fiscal  assis- 
tance under  a  formula  that  really  has 
little  relationship  to  fiscal  stability  or 
actual  need? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Under  this  particular 
title  of  the  bill,  we  are  not  trying  to  take 
care  of  every  community  and  every  bail- 
iwick in  America. 

If  we  did,  there  would  be  no  telling 
how  big  the  bill  would  have  to  be. 

Communities  like  those  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  will  get  their  assistance 
from  the  other  title  of  this  bill,  the  anti- 
recession title,  in  addition  to  such  nom- 
inal sums  as  they  may  get.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  the  gentleman's  community 
will  get.  I  notice  New  Jersey  gets  $10,- 
870,000  under  the  150  percent  amend- 
ment which  I  just  offered.  New  York,  I 
think,  gets  about  $20  million.  But  this 
is  a  targeted  assistance  program  not 
based  on  unemployment,  because  unem- 
ployment figures  are  unreliable.  But  the 
real  wages  and  salaries  are  substantially 
reliable  figures,  and  you  will  also  get  help 
under  the  general  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  understand.  I  can  de- 
fend this  section  of  the  bill  more  than 
I  can  any  other  section  because  I  believe 
that  targeted  fiscal  assistance  under  a 
proper  formula  is  justifiable.  But  I  am 
saying  to  the  gentleman  that  if  my 
figures  are  accurate,  you  are  going  to  be 
denying  to  one  of  my  counties  s<Mnethlng 
like  $250,000  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
that  has  no  relationship  to  l(Hig-term 
fiscal  problems.  I  have  difficulty  with  the 
relationship  between  a  250  percent  na- 
tional growth  rate  and  the  long-term 
fiscal  problems  of  small  communities. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  in  response,  none  of  these  formulas 
are  perfect. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  happen  to  have  five 
or  six  congressional  districts  in  my  own 
State  which  will  not  get  a  dime  under 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  answered  my 
question.  That  is  one  of  the  reascms  why 
I  will  support  the  Matsui  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  5 
minutes.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  time  of  others  in 
the  form  of  yielded  time.  But  I  would 
Just  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it  UxA  a 
little  figuring  on  my  part,  and  I  am  sure 
it  did  on  the  part  of  others  here,  to  de- 
termine whether  they  ought  to  support 
or  oppose  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Matsui). 

I  think  in  a  very  real  sense,  political 
sense,  it  would  be  the  smart  thing  for 
me  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  There 
are  some  communities  in  my  district 
that  would  probably  be  affected  favor- 
ably by  that  amendment.  But  at  the 
same  time,  all  of  the  moneys  that  are 
used  for  targeted  fiscal  assistance  are 
going  to  come  out  of  the  pot  that  is 
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used  for  the  other  purposes  of  this  bill, 
the  countercyclical  fiscal  assistance. 

Let  us  be  aware  that  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  may  very  well  use  up  the 
whole  pot.  And  let  us  be  aware  that  if 
that  is  the  case,  there  is  one  of  two 
courses  of  action  that  will  be  followed: 

First,  you  are  going  lo  hear  a  lot  of 
yeUs  about  no  countercyclical  assistance 
or,  second,  we  are  going  to  be  bsujk  here 
considering  putting  more  money  in  the 
pot. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  want  to  see 
either  of  those  things  occur.  So  at  this 
point  I  would  be  most  inclined  to  say, 
l3t  us  take  it  easy  on  this  targeted  fis- 
cal assistance  and  not  spread  it  too  far. 
It  already  has  an  expansive  dimension 
to  it.  The  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  offered  an  amendment  which, 
while  I  do  not  have  any  confidence  in 
the  figures  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  produced,  at  least  seems  to 
be  the  most  cautious  approach  to  pos- 
sibly enlarging  the  pot  out  of  which 
comes  both  targeted  fiscal  assistance  and 
the  countercyclical  type. 

So  I  would  respectfully  lu-ge  that  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  not 
be  supported. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tend  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  You  do  not 
want  to  create  a  problem  that  is  even 
greater  than  what  we  have  right  now. 
But  if  you  leave  some  of  these  counties 
like  Flint,  Mich.,  and  like  the  one  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  raised,  un- 
touched because  of  the  formula,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  to  come  back  next  year 
and  take  care  of  these  gentlemen. 

So  I  think  what  you  should  do  is 
spread  it  around  a  little  more  to  the 
communities  which  need  it  right  now, 
and  maybe  we  will  not  come  back  next 
year.  So  if  you  do  oppose  my  substitute, 
it  may  be  more  counterproductive  to 
your  goals,  I  believe,  which  is  to  ulti- 
mately not  spend  the  money  next  year  or 
the  year  after.  That  would  be  my  analy- 
sis in  response  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  I  might  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman — and  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  for  an  answer — we  are  all 
afflicted  with  the  same  problem  here,  not 
knowing  how  to  calculate  this  and  not 
knowing  how  the  money  can  be  used  to 
help  in  those  situations  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  unemployment.  As  we  all 
know,  the  municipalities  and  coimties 
involved  are  not  very  likely  to  be  able  to 
do  much  by  way  of  putting  people  to 
work  with  these  funds. 

Has  the  gentleman  any  light  to  cast 
on  that  aspect  of  it?  How  is  this  going  to 
help  people  who  are  out  of  jobs? 
D  1630 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Well,  that  is  speaking  to 
the  blU  Itself.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
sunendment,  to  the  particular  amend- 
ment. I  was  in  local  government  before 
I  came  to  Washington.  I  must  say  that 
when  we  received  revenue-sharing 
money  and  these  kinds  of  moneys,  it  was 
of  assistance  to  our  community. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Matsui 
substitute.  The  substitute  by  Represent- 
ative Matsot  would  retain  in  this  bill  the 
provision  allowing  for  funds  to  go  to 
communities  in  a  county  with  a  growth 
rate  less  than  250  percent  of  the  national 
average  for  the  last  3  yetirs.  This  eligibil- 
ity percentage  should  not  be  lowered,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  prevent  fewer 
communities  from  receiving  these  neces- 
sary, antirecession  funds.  The  threat  of 
recession  is  real.  We  need  to  protect  the 
pubhc  fully.  The  First  District  of  Cali- 
fornia would  lose  about  half  of  the  f  imds 
they  would  otherwise  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive, imless  this  substitute  by  Repre- 
sentative Matsth  is  adopted. 

We  should  retain  the  provision  allow- 
ing for  funds  to  a  county  with  a  growth 
rate  of  less  than  250  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  last  3  years.  We 
should  support,  therefore,  the  Matsui 
substitute  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Matsui 
substitute  amendment  to  the  Fountain 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  credit  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  for  their  fore- 
sight in  establishing  a  figure  of  250  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  as  the  limit 
for  growth  in  a  local  jurisdiction.  We 
are,  after  all,  considering  an  antireces- 
sion fiscal  assistance  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  assist  local  communities  in 
stressful  times.  There  are  many  addi- 
tional factors  involved  in  measuring  the 
economic  news  of  a  community  beyond 
the  growth  rate.  The  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  recognized  the  validity 
of  this  when  they  set  the  figure  at  250 
percent,  high  enough  so  that  needy  com- 
munities would  not  be  eliminated  strictly 
because  of  a  high  growth  rate. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  factors  other 
than  the  growth  rate  which  could  in- 
dicate a  needy  community.  An  example 
of  this  which  affects  most  of  us  and  will 
continue  to  become  more  pervasive  in 
the  future  is  a  community  which  is 
economically  viable  and  has  a  concen- 
tration of  a  large  national  industry  in 
the  region.  If  this  Industry  becomes  un- 
competitive and  begins  closing  its  oper- 
ations, even  the  most  prosperous  com- 
munities can  be  plunged  toward 
recession.  My  colleagues  with  auto  or 
steel  plants  in  their  district  are  well 
aware  of  the  pressing  regional  problems 
this  presents.  The  results  of  such  a  clo- 
sure are  often  long-term  fiscal  distress. 

Consider  further  a  healthy  region  or 
city  which  has  a  high  growth  rate  but  is 
plagued  by  a  concentration  of  hard- 
core unemployed.  This  is  a  problem 
which  is  abimdant  in  our  coimtry.  Yet, 
if  we  accept  the  Fountain  amendment 
the  needs  of  these  communities  will  be 
ignored. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  another  example  of  a  com- 
munity which  is  certainly  worthy  of  fis- 
cal assistance  but  would  be  excluded 
under  the  Fountain  amendment.  Here  I 
am    referring    to    c(»nmunities    which 


have  had  a  large  population  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  settled  into  their  re- 
gion. The  distribution  of  these  people 
is  guided  by  Federal  policy  and  can  place 
immense  strain  on  the  locality  in  which 
the  refugee  settle.  We  are  hardly  liv- 
ing up  to  our  responsibilities  when  we 
impose  burdens  on  a  small  commimlty 
without  assisting  them  in  absorbing  the 
new  immigrants. 

It  is  clear  that  a  growth  eligibility 
requirement  is  not  the  best  trigger  mech- 
anism for  Federal  fiscal  assistance  be- 
cause it  does  not  take  enough  factors 
into  account  when  discriminating  be- 
tween localities.  Recognizing  the  limi- 
tations of  this  measure,  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  we  be  cautious  in  adopt- 
ing a  restrictive  limitation  on  growth. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  certain 
our  policy  does  not  become  destructive 
and  result  in  the  exclusion  of  many 
deserving  areas.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Matsui)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Fountain)  ,  as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  119,  noes  294, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  14] 

AYES— 119 

Akaka 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mottl 

Alexander 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Nichols 

Ambro 

Fazio 

Nolan 

Anderson, 

PUppo 

OberstAT 

Calif. 

Plorlo 

Obey 

Aapln 

Ford.  Mich. 

Panetta 

Bafalls 

Puqua 

Pashayan 

Baidus 

Ooldwater 

Patterson 

Bellenson 

OonzsUez 

Paul 

Bethune 

Hammer- 

Pepper 

BevUl 

schmldt 

Prltchard 

Blan  chard 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Boiling 

Hollenbeck 

Rahall 

Bonlor 

Howard 

Ratchford 

Breaux 

Huckaby 

Rhodes 

Broomfleld 

Hughes 

Rodlno 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Boyhal 

Buchanan 

Kazen 

Royer 

Burg«ner 

Kelly 

Sabo 

Burton,  John 

KUdee 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Kramer 

Schroeder 

Cheney 

Lagomarslno 

Shumway 

Clausen 

Leach,  La. 

Simon 

Coelho 

Lehman 

Stack 

Collins,  ni. 

Leland 

Staggers 

Conyers 

Lewis 

Stark 

Corman 

Livingston 

8wm 

Cotter 

Uoyd 

Symms 

Danlelson 

Long.  La. 

Thomas 

Dannenxeyer 

Long,  Md. 

Traxler 

delaOarza 

Lowry 

Van  Deerlln 

Deckard 

Lungren 

Walgren 

Dellums 

McCloakey 

Waxman 

Dickinson 

Magulre 

Weaver 

Dicks 

MatsiU 

WlUlams.  Mont 

Dlngell 

Mattox 

WUson,  Bob 

Dixon 

Mica 

Wolpe 

Doman 

Mlaeta 

Young.  Fla. 

Downey 

Motrett 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Moore 

Abdoor 
Alboata 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badbam 
BaUey 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tens. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Burllson 
Butter 
Byron 
Campbdl 
Carney 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
a  ay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
D"  Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mich. 
Davl.i,  8.C. 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dodd 
Doninelly 
Dougherty 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Penwlck 
Penaao 
Pindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Oarcia 
Qaydos 
Gephardt 


NOES— 294 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olnn 

Gllckman 

Ooodltng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Qraasley 

Gray 

Green 

Orisham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

Hlllls 

Hinson 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lederer 

Lee 

r*r>t 

Levltas 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCoimack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Uadlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Mlkuldci 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  lad. 


NOT  VOTTNO— 21 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlni 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shxuter 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUliams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

Bamee 

Brodhead 

Carr 

FasceU 


Flood 
Jeffords 
Leath,  Tex. 
McEwen 
MUler,  Calif. 
Murphy,  ni. 
Myers,  Pa. 


Peyser 

Rose 

Runnels 

Treen 

Vanlk 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wyatt 


n  1640 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD,  Ms.  PERRARO, 
Messrs.  ALBOSTA,  HOPKINS,  HAGE- 
DORN. YOUNG  of  Missouri,  and  WEISS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LEHMAN,  PASHAYAN, 
QUAYLE,  HANSEN,  STAGGERS, 
KRAMER,  BUCHANAN,  Mrs.  BOGGS, 
and  Mr.  PEPPER  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

n  1650 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) ,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  LETTTAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ixvtiab: 

Page  62,  line  17,  redesignate  subsection 
(b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  Insert  immediately 
before  such  line  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  Procedure  FOR  CoNGREssiONAi,  Veto. — 

"(1)  Transmission  to  congress. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  copy  of  any  rule  promulgated 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  title  or 
relating  to  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title. 

"(2)  Resolution  of  disapproval. — Such 
rule  shall  not  take  effect.  If — 

"(A)  within  the  45  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
rule,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows :  'That 
the  Congress  disapproves  the  rule  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  ,  such  rule  having  been 

transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled;  or 

"(B)  within  the  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
rule,  one  House  of  the  Congress  adopts  such 
concurrent  resolution  and  transmits  such 
resolution  to  the  other  House  and  such  reso- 
lution is  not  disapproved  by  such  other  House 
within  the  IS  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  which  occur  after  the 
date  of  such  transmittal. 

"(3)  Taking  effect  of  rttles. — If,  within 
the  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  promul- 
gation of  such  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  has  repmted,  or  has 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of.  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the 
rule,  and  neither  House  has  adopted  such 


resolution,  the  rule  may  take  effect.  If,  wlttaln 
such  30  calendar  days,  a  committee  has  r»- 
ported,  or  has  been  discharged  from  furtbflf 
consideration  of,  such  resolution,  or  eltber 
House  has  adopted  such  resolution,  the  rule 
may  not  take  effect  prior  to  the  date  which 
occurs  after  the  46  calendar  days  of  ocxi- 
tlnuous  session  of  the  Congress  after  the  d«t« 
of  the  promulgation  of  such  rule. 

"(4)  Definitioks. — ^Por  purposes  of  thlB 
subsection — 

"(A)  continuity  of  seaslon  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjoiirnment  of  the  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  eltber  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  mar* 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  16.  30,  and  46  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congreaa. 

"(6)  Effect  of  inaction  ob  rejection  of 
resolution. — Congressional  Inaction  on,  or 
rejection  of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
expression  of  approval. 

Page  77,  line  8,  redesignate  subsection  (b) 
as  subsection  (c)  and  Insert  immediately  be- 
fore such  line  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Procedure  for  Congressional 
Veto.- 

"(1)  transmission  to  concbbss. — ^The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Cln-k  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  copy  of  any  rule  promul- 
gated with  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  or  relating  to  funds  appropriated  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  Rbsoltttion  of  Disapproval. — Such 
rule  shall  not  take  effect.  If — 

"(A)  within  the  45  calendar  O&ys  of  ccm- 
tlnuous  session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
rule,  both  Hoiises  of  the  Congress  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  'That 
the  Congress  disapproves  the  rule  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  ,  such  rule  having  been 

transmitted  to  the  Congress  ou 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriate- 
ly filled:  or 

"(B)  within  the  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  (Congress  which  oc- 
cur after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of 
such  rule,  one  House  of  the  Congress  adopts 
such  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  resolution  to  the  other  House  and  such 
resolution  is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
House  within  the  15  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  such  transmittal. 

"(3)  Taking  effect  of  rules. — if,  within 
30  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  date  of  the  promulgation 
of  such  rule,  no  committee  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress  has  reported,  or  has  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of,  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the  rule, 
and  neither  House  has  adopted  such  resolu- 
tion, the  rule  may  take  effect.  If,  within  such 
30  calendar  days,  a  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  such  resolution,  or  either 
House  has  adopted  such  resolution,  the  rule 
may  not  take  effect  prior  to  the  date  which 
occurs  after  the  45  calendar  dajrs  of  contin- 
uous session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date 
of  the  promulgation   of  such  rule. 

"(4)  Definhions. — Vor  purpoaes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die: 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  sessl(Mi  because  of  an  adJoummMit  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  16,  30,  and  46 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress. 

"(6)     EFFSCT   OF   INACTION    OB    RXJECrtON   OF 
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■^■OLvnoN. — Congressional  Inaction  on,  or 
rejection  of,  a  rescdutlon  of  disapproval  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
egression  of  approval. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  an  extra  copy 
available? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  have  made  available  a 
copy  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  furnish  the  gentle- 
man with  another  copy. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  two  amendments  is  to 
amend  both  title  IV  and  title  V,  the  fiscal 
assistance  countercyclical  section  as  well 
as  the  targeted  fiscal  assistance  section, 
so  that  the  Congress  will  have  a  right  to 
review  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  implementing 
these  two  titles. 

An  examination  of  the  legislation  in- 
dicates that  there  are  10  different  sec- 
tions in  the  bill  in  which  authority  to 
issue  regulations  to  implement  the  sec- 
tion are  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  including  such  broad  areas 
as  giving  the  Secretary  the  right  to  set 
forth  rules  to  issue  to  each  State  and  unit 
of  local  government;  provides  a  state- 
ment of  assurances:  uses  certain  fiscal 
accoimting  and  auditing  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  and  also  pro- 
cedures for  maintaining  access  to  records 
and  the  like.  It  gives  the  Secretary  very 
broad  power,  in  effect,  to  put  in  require- 
ments never  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  indeed  even  can  frustrate  some 
of  the  specific  requirements  put  in  by 
the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  not  some  type  of  whim- 
sical or  Imaginary  concern,  because  when 
the  Congress  earUer  passed  other  legisla- 
tion giving  the  power  to  the  Secretary 
to  issue  regulations  in  that  case,  during 
the  last  administration,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  that  instance  by  his  reg- 
ulations specifically  frustrated  the 
specific  mandate  of  the  Congress.  Letters 
were  written  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Brooks; 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Fountain,  pointing  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  countermanded  by  admin- 
istrative flat,  by  regulation,  what  Con- 
gress had  ordered  by  law.  When  the  Sec- 
retary responded  to  the  chairman  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
response  was,  "Well,  we  just  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion." 


I  say  to  the  Members  that  is  unac- 
ceptable because  the  law  confirms  upon 
the  Congress  the  power  and  the  respon- 
sibiUty  to  make  laws,  and  not  the  im- 
elected  bureaucrats.  This  amendment 
would  provide  veto  over  any  regxilations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  implementing  these  regulations. 

This  would  simply  place  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  elected  Congress  to  make 
certain  that  the  regiilations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  which  he  has  very  broad  au- 
thority to  issue,  will  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress,  and  we  as  the  elected 
and  accountable  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  unelected  bureau- 
crats, will  have  the  final  say-so.  I  think 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  who  makes  the 
laws  in  this  country.  Is  it  the  elected 
Congress  or  is  it  the  unelected  bureau- 
crats? 

In  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  we  have  already  had  an  experi- 
ence where  he,  by  regulation,  has  frus- 
trated the  specific  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  exercise  our  responsibility  and  reclaim 
our  prerogatives  and  powers. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  amendment  and  for 
offering  it,  and  urge  support  for  the 
amendment  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  is 
a  little  blurry  on  the  legislation,  and 
that  heightens  the  need  for  us  to  take  a 
look  at  the  regulations  when  the  regu- 
lations are  promulgated.  We  may  all  be 
quite  surprised  by  them. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  know,  and  many  Members 
are  not  aware,  that  the  Secretary  will 
have  the  power  to  make  regulations  re- 
garding payments  to  local  units  located 
in  larger  entities;  to  make  rules  relating 
to  boimdary  changes;  to  have  reorgani- 
zations of  local  governments.  He  has  got 
vast  power.  It  is  a  legislative  power,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
veto  any  regulations  he  issues  that  do 
not  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 
D  1700 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments.  I  oppose 
the  amendments  because  I  oppose  the 
concept  of  legislative  veto  generally.  We 
are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  say  we  are 
going  to  look  at  every  regulation  and 
approve  it.  This  is  just  not  going  to  hap- 
pen. In  addition,  for  disbursements  of 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  on  April  1,  they 
would  have  to  have  the  regulations  out 
by  February  15,  so  that  Congress  would 
have  45  days  to  look  at  those  regula- 
tions. The  two  programs  contained  in 
this  bill  make  legislative  veto  even  less 
attractive  than  usual,  because  they  are 
going  to  expire  next  September  30  and 
they  will  be  gone  before  we  can  crank 
up  any  viable  legislative  veto  ma- 
chinery— if  we  ever  could.  There  is  not 
that  much  regulatory  authority  In  this 


bill.  These  programs  are  pretty  well  self- 
executing.  As  soon  as  the  regulations  on 
eUgibility  are  met,  then  the  problem  is 
merely  one  of  disbursements  under  the 
rules,  under  the  law.  Sticking  in  a  leg- 
islative veto  could  very  well  defeat  that 
purpose,  and  I  would  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I.  too,  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments.  Generally,  I  oppose  the 
concept  of  legislative  veto.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Le- 
vitas) for  his  attempts  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  public, 
and  the  administration,  the  need  for  the 
Congress  to  have  some  type  of  oversight 
over  regulations.  The  problems  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  attempts  to  ad- 
dress in  his  efforts  to  put  legislative  veto 
provisions  in  the  bills  going  through  the 
Congress  are  real.  But  I  think  that  the 
method  he  is  proposing  is  impractical. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Paperwork 
Commission.  We  looked  at  this  problem 
very  carefully.  We  recommended  in  our 
report  in  October  1977  that  this  was  not 
the  way  to  go.  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  also  attempting  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing  by  the  so-called  sunset  pro- 
visions. What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  hit 
the  bureaucracy  over  the  head  and  let 
them  know  that  in  issuing  regulations 
they  are  creating  laws,  in  essence,  that 
have  not  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  that  could  overstep  the  intent  of 
Congress.  So  in  that  sense  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  doing  is  a  good  effort  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  practically  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  Congress  to  oversee  by  leg- 
islative veto  the  regulations  that  are  pro- 
mulgated by  the  various  agencies.  We 
are  tied  up  now  in  just  trying  to  do  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  by  way  of  legislation. 
For  us  to  now  have  an  additional  re- 
sponsibility of  a  legislative  veto,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  make  almost  impossible  the 
job  of  the  Congress,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  would  accomplish  anything.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  ought  to  do  in  order 
to  solve  this  problem  is  to  have  better 
oversight  by  the  Congress.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  cannot 
cover  everything.  We  need  more  legis- 
lative oversight  by  all  committees  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  responsibility  is 
equally  important  with  the  legislative 
work  that  we  do.  So  I  think  the  mission 
and  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman  from 
(jeorgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  can  be  accom- 
pUshed  but  it  should  be  accomplished  in 
a  different  way.  It  seems  to  me,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
has  said,  it  is  impractical  for  us  to  really 
conduct  oversight  over  all  of  the  regula- 
tions issued. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  merits  at  this  point  of  the  general 
concept  of  legislative  veto.  I  think  the 
House  has  spoken  repeatedly  on  its  feel- 
ings about  that,  that  the  elected  of- 
ficials, not  the  unelected  officials,  ought 
to  make  the  law.  But  in  this  instance  it  is 
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particularly  important  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  given  broad 
powers  imder  this  legislation  to  write 
rules  affecting  local  government  reorga- 
nizations, boundary  changes,  eligibility, 
and  the  like.  Let  me  tell  you,  oversight 
will  not  work. 

There  is  no  more  feared  Member  of 
Congress  in  the  bureaucracy  than  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 
the  chairman  of  this  committee.  His  very 
name  strikes  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
bureaucrats.  Yet  in  1976  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  issued  regulations 
under  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  pointed  out 
those  regulations  went  against  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  thumbed  his  nose  at  this 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  like  to  recap- 
ture my  time.  I  will  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  is  certainly  highly  regarded  by 
the  administration.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  the  House,  he  does  an  excellent 
job.  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  does  an  excellent  job  with 
regard  to  oversight.  But  I  would  also  say 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
thumbed  his  nose  at  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  I  am  sure  he  is  going 
to  live  to  regret  that  because  I  think  he 
will  have  to  pay  for  it  at  some  later  date. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put  the  legis- 
lative veto  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  amendment  does  not  contain  any  ex- 
pediting procedure  for  consideration  of 
the  matter  by  either  of  the  Houses,  and 
it  would  In  effect  he  a  nullity.  Of  course, 
the  reason  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
did  not  put  it  in  is  because  he  would  have 
then  made  it  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
But,  nevertheless,  without  the  expedited 
procedure,  this  action  simply  cannot  be 
effective. 

The  second  reason  is,  I  think,  related  to 
the  first.  If  in  fact  the  bureaucracy  vio- 
lates the  law,  the  best  way  to  stop  the 
bureaucracy's  promulgating  a  rule  con- 
trary to  the  statutory  mandate  is  in  the 
courts.  Courts  would  overturn  such  a  rule 
if  it  were  outside  the  law.  If,  indeed,  the 
law  is  too  ambiguous  and  grants  too 
much  authority,  what  is  needed  to  be 
done  is  to  limit  the  bureaucracy  by 
amendment  of  the  law,  not  by  consider- 
ation of  a  soeciflc  exceotion  as  it  comes 
UD.  We  must  learn  to  do  these  things  if 
we  are  to  actually  control  bureaucracy 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentiemnn  vjeirt? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  th<.nk  the  gentleman 
for  vielding.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
saying  in  another  way  some  of  the  things 
that  I  was  saving.  If  these  agencies  are 
vio  ating  the  law  by  issuing  regulations 
wnich  do  not  corresoond  with  the  law 
thev  oueht  to  be  called  ud  before  the  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  Congress  and 
m<»de  to  toe  the  mark  and  correct  those 


regulations.  That  certainly  is  one  way 
to  get  at  oversight  without  this  legisla- 
tive veto. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  make  my  third  point.  The  third 
point  is  that  the  provision  calls  in  the 
first  place  for  concurrent  legislative  ac- 
tion, that  is,  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  It  is  true  it  provides  an  alterna- 
tive means,  but  the  Constitution  says  as 
clearly  as  anything  can  be  said  that  any 
resolution  or  other  action  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  is  subject  to 
Presidential  veto,  and  if  the  bill  does  not 
provide  for  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent it  is  a  nullity.  Those  are  the  three 
reasons  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

In  this  particular  instance,  since  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction  to  consider  the 
legislative  veto  would  be  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  I  have  no 
fear  that  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee encountered  the  same  type  of  in- 
transigence on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  he  did  in  the  case 
of  the  earlier  Secretary,  there  would 
be  an  expedited  hearing  on  the  legisla- 
tive veto,  and  I  predict  that  it  would  be 
reported  out  without  fail.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  opposes  all  legislative 
vetoes,  but  he  has  been  willing  to  exer- 
cise them  at  least  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment reorganization  plans  before  his 
committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  at  the  very  least  this  requires  the 
ultimate  agreement  of  the  other  body 
either  by  specifically  joining  in  a  con- 
current resolution  or  by  withholding  any 
action.  I  submit  either  of  those  processes 
required  the  concurrence  of  both  bodies. 
You  cannot  do  this  without  submitting 
it  for  Presidential  veto. 
D  1710 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  because  one  of 
the  main  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  oversight  and 
I  believe  that  the  rulemaking  power  has 
proven  to  be  misused  time  and  time 
again.  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  that  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  does  accept  that 
oversight  responsibihty  with  great  care. 
I  am  convinced  he  would  not  neglect  the 
responsibility  to  review  the  rulemaking 
power  granted  under  this  bill  and  there- 
fore I  think  the  Congress  should  have 
the  power  to  review  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations authority;  45  days,  I  think,  is 
adequate  time  to  consider  this  author- 
ity. I  beUeve  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  one  which  it  should 
assume  unto  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  and  time  again 
we  complain  about  rules  and  regxila- 
tions  that  are  imposed  by  agencies  that 
we  thought  were  not  intended,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 


(Mr.  Levitas)  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  properly  made  it  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  executive  branch  to  return 
to  Congress  for  review  of  these  rules  and 
regulations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  committee  must  go 
through  every  single  rule  and  regulatirai. 
If  the  chairman  would  prefer  that,  I 
know  that  he  has  adequate  staff  and 
other  members  of  his  committee  can 
assist.  The  Government  Operations  has 
an  oversight  subcommittee  in  which  I 
know  the  gentleman  takes  great  interest 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  responsibility  this 
Congress  should  accept. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  California  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  people  of 
this  country  hold  us  responsible  for 
these  regulations  written  by  the  non- 
elected  bureaucrats  which  regulations 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  on  their 
lives  as  laws  that  we  pass.  Consequently 
if  I  am  going  to  have  tJiat  burden  of 
responsibihty,  I  want  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  regulations.  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  assume  that  re- 
sponsibihty. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  one  of  tliose  who  has 
worked  to  make  sure  that  the  Congress 
does  reassume  that  responsibihty,  be- 
cause the  written  niles  and  regulations 
have  the  power  of  law,  as  has  already 
been  described  by  our  colleague  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas).  There  are  very 
substantial  powers  given  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  bill  and  I  beUeve  that  they 
should  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who,  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Georgia,  does  an  excellent 
job  of  oversight,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
really  enjoy  this  responsibihty. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence the  gentleman  has  in  me  and  in 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  its  staff,  but.  "Henry,  he  don't  want 
that  baU." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  may 
not  want  it  but  the  House  may  just  give 
it  to  him  anyway. 

Mr.  BRCX>KS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  committee  in 
this  Congress  or  all  the  committees  put 
together  are  going  to  read  every  regiila- 
tion  that  is  issued.  We  would  have  to  hire 
an  army  of  lawyers  and  accountants  to 
read  all  the  regulations,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  add  that  many  people  to  the 
payroll  of  the  Committee  on  Gtovemment 
Operations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I 
believe  my  colleague  hsis  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  oversight  in  many  areas  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  neglect  this  re- 
sponsibility and  I  think  other  members 
of  the  cOTnmittee  would  be  willing  to  join 
the  chairman  so  the  responsibility  would 
not  be  on  the  chairman's  shoulders  alone. 
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It  would  be  the  whole  committee  and 
eventually  the  whole  House.  That  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Committee  on  Grov- 
emment  Operations,  to  give  oversight  to 
legislation  such  as  this.  The  gentleman 
has  helped  create  it  so  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  want  to  watch  this 
progress  under  the  rulemaking  authority. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSEliOT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Right  now,  any  com- 
mittee can  do  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  they  do  not 
always  follow  through  when  improper 
niles  are  written. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  But  they  can.  When 
there  is  a  justified  case  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  does.  The 
legislative  committees  have  the  same  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  ROUSSEliOT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  many  times  these  agencies  assume 
unto  themselves  in  their  rulemaking 
power,  authorities  that  were  never  in- 
tended in  the  original  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  in  that  area  that  we  are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousselot 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I,  too,  want  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia  in  his 
support  of  this  amendment,  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
again,  for  asking  the  House  to  exercise 
its  responsibility  over  the  bureaucracy 
and  over  rulemaking  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion, while  we  have  been  here  we  have 
basically  seen  this  same  thing  ooerate 
on  numerous  occasions  where  there  have 
been  rules  or  regulations  made  by  the 
bureauracy  which  were  beyond  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  that  the  Con- 
gress has  had  to  take  action  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  specifically 
let  the  bureaucracy  know  that  in  this 
piece  of  legislation,  on  these  programs, 
that  when  they  do  provide  the  regula- 
tions for  the  operation  of  the  programs, 
whether  it  be  for  provisions  for  disburs- 
ing funds  or  for  regulating  municipali- 
ties on  how  to  use  the  funds,  that  any 
Member  of  Congress,  as  those  are  being 
drafted,  as  they  are  being  implemented, 
whether  they  are  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion by  the  Member's  staff— which  I 
doubt,  but  it  could  be— but  I  think  it 
would  be  more  by  the  mimlcipalities  that 
are  involved. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man makes  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  that  those  mu- 
nicipalities then  say,  if  it  is  in  my  com- 
munity they  would  say,  "Hey,  Harold, 
look  at  this  thing,  did  you  all  really  in- 
tend to  do  that?" 

I  would  say,  "No,  I  do  not  think  we 
intended  that,  I  do  not  think  Jack 
Brooks  or  anyone  else  intended  to  do 
that." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  then  put  in  a 
resolution  and  try  to  bring  it  to  tlie  at- 


tention of  everybody  to  do  that  without 
having  to  go  through  the  regular  proc- 
ess of  making  a  law  in  order  to  change 
what  that  bureaucrat  has  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  posi- 
tive contribution. 

Additionally,  I  think,  it  would  put  a 
sense  of  caution  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
bureaucrats  who  write  these  regulations. 
If  they  knew  they  had  to  submit  them 
to  Congress  even  for  45  days,  they  would 
exercise  greater  care  and  judgment  in 
what  they  do  and  examine  how  far  be- 
yond the  law  they  really  want  to  go  in 
their  rulemaking  powers. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  I  agree  completely  with  him.  Hav- 
mg  oversight  without  a  legislative  veto 
at  the  end  is  like  having  a  revolver  with- 
out any  bullets.  If  you  want  to  get  some- 
thing done  you  have  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion to  enforce  what  you  do. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
thumb  his  nose  at  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  he  will  thumb  his 
nose  at  anybody,  time  and  time  again, 
unless  we  have  the  means  and  the  abil- 
ity to  do  something  about  it  with  con- 
gressional legislative  review. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  offered  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MS.  RODINO 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodino:  Page 
64.  line  12,  insert  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ',  except  that,  If  the 
national  rate  of  unemployment  for  the  first 
quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary)  exceeds  5  percent,  then  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
$200,000,000". 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  $50  mil- 
lion to  title  V  of  H.R.  5980,  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  program.  The  Senate 
agreed  last  year  by  a  3-to-l  margin  to 
fund  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1980  at 
a  level  of  $340  million.  The  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  voted  to 
authorize  $250  million  for  this  important 
program. 

On  a  late  Friday  afternoon,  however, 
just  before  Christmas,  with  close  to  100 
Members  absent,  the  House  narrowly 
voted  to  reduce  the  funding  for  this 
modest  program  to  $150  million.  That 
action,  if  upheld,  would,  in  my  judgment, 
gut  this  small  but  extremely  important 
attempt  to  provide  much-needed  assist- 
ance to  the  most  fiscally  stressed  coun- 
ties, cities  and  towns  in  our  Nation. 

So,  I'm  urging  the  House  to  increase 
the  level  of  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram to  $200  million,  from  $150  million. 


since  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
exceeded  5  percent — in  fact,  was  5.9  per- 
cent— in  the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

During  the  last  recession,  the  deepest 
recession  in  the  United  States  since  the 
1940's,  many  urban  and  rural  commimi- 
ties  experienced  severe  fiscal  problems. 
The  recession  weakened  their  revenue 
bases  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant rise  in  their  unemployment  and 
service  costs.  Many  local  governments 
experienced  serious  budget  deficits  and 
some  were  on  the  brink  of  insolvency. 

In  1976,  the  Congress  responded  to  this 
severe  and  difiBcult  situation  by  enacting 
the  antirecession  fiscal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  provide  emergency  aid  to  dis- 
tressed States  and  local  governments, 
in  1977,  the  Congress  extended  this  pro- 
gram together  with  additional  funds.  The 
antirecession  program  provided  slightly 
more  than  $3  billion  to  an  average  of 
18,000  State  and  local  governments. 

About  50,000  jobs  were  created  for 
every  billion  dollars  spent  under  the  pro- 
gram. On  the  basis  of  this  past  record, 
the  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
the  $200  million  under  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  would  create  or  save  about 
10,000  jobs. 

Most  local  officials  believe  strongly  that 
these  expenditures  were  very  helpful  in 
avoiding  tax  increases  at  the  local  level 
that  would  have  adversely  affected 
strained  household  budgets.  This  pro- 
gram also  helped  to  provide  the  financing 
for  large  numbers  of  essential  local  pub- 
lic employees,  who  deliver  vital  public 
services  such  as  poUce,  fire,  and  sanita- 
tion. 

In  1977,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  conducted 
a  study  on  the  creation  of  jobs  under 
this  program  and  documented  numerous 
examples  of  the  program's  positive  effects 
on  local  communities.  In  Columbus,  Ga., 
72  jobs  were  saved  in  the  school  system. 
In  Detroit,  with  unemployment  at  14 
percent.  450  police  officers  were  called 
back  to  work  after  a  layoff,  17  emer- 
gency medical  technicians.  37  firefight- 
ers and  others  also  were  recalled.  In 
Rockford,  HI.,  with  unemployment  at 
10  percent,  38  jobs  in  the  police  and  fire 
departments  were  saved  because  of  this 
program. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  restore  this  pro- 
gram in  January  1979.  Ninety -six  of  my 
colleagues  joined  in  sponsoring  this 
measure  and  the  Carter  administration 
sponsored  a  similar  proposal  in  March. 
The  administration's  proposal  included 
targeted  fiscal  assistance — a  program  de- 
signed to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  end 
of  the  antirecession  fiscal  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  was  suddenly  canceled  in 
October  1978.  and  the  revised  version  of 
general  revenue  sharing  that  is  now  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
target  the  local  shares  of  GRS  to  respond 
to  the  problems  of  fiscally  stressed  State 
and  local  governments.  Although  that 
will  provide  improved  targeting  to  aid 
fiscally  stressed  cities,  these  localities 
need  help  now. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated to  me  that,  although  there  has 
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been  improvement  in  numerous  areas 
during  the  recent  recovery,  a  large  num- 
ber of  governments  are  still  in  a  serious 
state  of  fiscal  stress. 

Their  local  tax  rates  are  at  legal  or 
economic  limits.  Despite  efforts  to  cut 
their  budgets,  these  governments  are  ex- 
periencing inflationary  pressures  which 
are  driving  local  expenditures  higher. 
Additional  research  has  demonstrated 
that  this  same  combination  of  stagnant 
revenues  and  inflation-driven  expendi- 
tures also  is  afflicting  many  rural  gov- 
ernments. 

Let  me  discuss,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
difficult  position  from  which  many  of 
our  Nation's  communities  must  face  the 
prospect  of  the  next  recession.  We  are 
told  by  many  economists  and  indeed,  the 
administration,  that  we  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience a  recession  in  1980.  Some  econ- 
omists believe  that  it  may  be  relatively 
severe. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
many  of  our  counties  and  cities  have  re- 
mained far  behind  during  the  previous 
recovery.  They  have  been  unduly  bur- 
dened throughout  the  entire  economic 
cycle.  These  will  be  especially  hard-hit  by 
yet  another  recession. 

Many  of  these  localities  are  still  suf- 
fering from  the  last  recession  with  im- 
employment  rates  of  8,  9,  and  even  above 
10  percent.  The  people  who  live  in  these 
cities,  who  work  in  the  steel  mills,  in  the 
automobile  plants,  and  in  other  indus- 
tries are  most  subject  to  the  cold  wind 
of  recession. 

These  people  hear  talk  from  Wash- 
ington about  recession  and  increasing 
rates  of  unemployment  and  they  know 
that  it  is  their  jobs  that  will  be  lost, 
their  livelihoods  that  will  be  jeopardized, 
their  hopes  and  dreams  that  will  go  up  in 
smoke. 

These  people  living  in  the  hardest-hit 
co.Timunities  cf  America  are  the  people 
whom  this  legislation  attempts  to  help. 
Several  of  these  endangered  cities  have 
already  taken  drastic  steps  cutting  off 
essential  services.  Let  me  illustrate: 

In  my  own  city  of  Newark,  last 
June  450  employees  were  laid  off  in  the 
immediate  wake  of  the  countercycUcal 
aid  program's  termination,  including  200 
police  officers.  For  1980.  Newaric  now 
proposes  to  raise  taxes  by  increasing  the 
property  tax  rate  from  $9.36  per  $100 
of  assessed  value  to  $9.99  per  $100. 
This  measure  has  yet  to  clear  the 
city  council.  If  the  tax  increase  is  not 
passed,  substantial  additional  layoffs 
will  be  required.  Even  with  the  increase 
under  consideration,  a  painful  step  in 
itself  for  the  city,  cuts  are  projected  in 
health  and  recreation.  Moreover,  addi- 
tional revenue  measures  will  be  required. 

Detroit,  with  a  work  force  of  23,000 
employees,  laid  off  907  employees  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1979;  400  of  thoes  layoffs  were 
police.  The  situation  is  still  critical  in 
Detroit.  There  will  be  a  second  layoff 
before  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Detroit  faces  a  $60  million  budget  gap 
in  June  of  1980,  out  of  a  $1  billion 
budget.  This  would  be  the  biggest  deflcit 
Detroit  has  ever  run.  If  there  is  no 
change  in  Federal  or  State  legislation, 
that  $60  million  deflcit  could  run  as  high 
as  $100  million.  At  one  time  the  city's 


police  force  had  5,000  members  and  there 
were  1,700  flreflghters.  Now  the  poUce 
force  has  been  reduced  to  4,000  and  flre- 
flghters to  1,200.  Other  services  have 
been  cut  substantially  as  well. 

Last  June,  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
had  to  enact  three  new  revenue  meas- 
ures that  equaled  approximately  15 
percent  of  its  1979  budget.  A  version  of 
that  package  raised  $13  million  in  1979. 
Yet,  for  1980,  the  projected  situation  is 
far  worse.  Layoffs  of  approximately  500 
employees  are  scheduled  for  1980.  Addi- 
tional revenues  must  be  raised  through 
increased  fees  and  permits.  A  freeze  on 
hiring  is  anticipated  to  close  the  pro- 
jected budget  gap  through  attrition. 

Pittsburgh  was  forced  to  increase  both 
its  city  income  tax  and  its  property  tax 
last  June.  That  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
enough.  On  January  1,  1980,  Pittsburgh 
had  to  increase  its  property  tax  by  about 
20  percent.  This  increase  was  required 
because  other  revenues  have  not  kept 
up  with  inflation  in  Pittsburgh. 

Harsh,  unavoidable  actions  by  these 
and  other  economically  distressed  areas 
become  necessary  as  the  recession 
deepens.  That  is  why  we  should  approve 
this  extremely  important  measure  which 
will  provide  immediate  assistance  to  the 
most  distressed  communities  and  stand- 
by antirecession  protection  later  in  the 
year  for  a  larger  group  of  State  and  local 
governments.  The  importance  of  tar- 
geted assistance — ajid  of  this  amend- 
ment— is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  un- 
der this  bill  the  flrst  antirecession  pay- 
ments would  not  be  distributed  until  Oc- 
tober. I  want  to  emphasize  the  special 
role  the  targeted  assistance  program  will 
play  in  the  interim. 

This  aid  could  be  distributed  by  April 
when  most  economic  forecasters  indi- 
cate that  we  will  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
recession.  The  timing  of  this  payment, 
therefore,  is  crucial.  The  3,000  most  dis- 
tressed communities  of  the  39,000  in  our 
Nation,  would  be  able  to  receive  $200 
milUon  under  my  amendment  just  before 
the  crunch  is  expected  to  hit. 

This  program  is  timed  so  that  it  will 
target  assistance  to  those  areas  hit 
first  and  hardest.  Then,  later  in  the  year, 
as  State  and  local  governments  begin  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  recession,  they  will 
join  the  list  of  governments  eligible  to 
receive  countercyclical  or  antirecession 
aid.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  fellow  Members  that  although 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  Mr. 
Brooks,  supported  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  this  program  from  $250  million, 
he  indicated  on  the  floor  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  $200  million  flgure. 

He  indicated  on  the  House  floor  on 
December  14.  that  he,  and  I  quote, 
"thought,  very  candidly,  that  we  should 
have  raised  it  to  maybe  $200  million  in 
the  committee  and  then  gone  to  confer- 
ence with  $200  million." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  well 
structured,  well  timed,  and  well  tar- 
geted: 71  percent  of  the  funds  go  to  local 
governments  with  unemployment  rates 
of  7.1  percent  or  greater.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  been  tracking  the  prob- 
lems of  a  number  of  seriously  fiscally 
stressed  cities. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  endorse  and 
vote  for  this  vitally  important  program, 
but  to  do  so  at  a  level  that  is  meaning- 
ful. Therefore,  I  ask  your  support  to  set 
the  level  of  funding  for  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  at  $200  million. 
n  1720 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiko) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Horton,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  add  my  support  to  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  is  offer- 
ing. I  think  the  gentleman  has  said  it 
very  well.  There  are  units  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  that  are  very  hard 
hit  as  a  result  of  recession  and  that  need 
this  money  very  badly.  The  $150  million, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  too  low. 

I  was  on  the  fioor  managing  the  bill 
when  the  bill  came  up  in  December.  As 
the  gentleman  said,  we  did  not  have  a 
lot  of  Members  here.  It  was  on  a  Friday 
and  many  of  the  Members  had  gone 
home.  It  was  just  before  Christmas  and 
a  lot  of  the  Members  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  Unfortunately, 
that  amendment  carried. 

It  seems  to  me  it  cut  too  severely  the 
amount  that  is  to  be  distributed.  That 
is  a  one-shot  distribution.  There  are 
some  2,000  imits  of  local  government 
that  are  hard  hit  as  a  result  of  imem- 
ployment  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  need 
for  additional  fimds  in  order  for  those 
municipalities  to  operate  and  to  relieve 
their  taxpayers  as  far  as  taxes  are  con- 
cerned; so  it  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing  here  is  offering  an 
amendment  which  brings  it  up  to  $200 
million,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a  better 
flgure  and  closer  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  needed  to  attempt  to  solve  these 
problems.  When  you  are  dividing  that 
up  in  a  formula  among  2,000  units  of 
government,  it  is  not  an  awful  lot  of 
money. 

I  would  like  to  urge  support  of  the 
House  in  the  committee  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  I  thank  him  for 
bringing  it  to  our  attention. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Rodino  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII^ON  of  CaH- 
fomia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
support  the  gentleman  in  his  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell 
us  what  this  does  for  Cahfomia  or  Los 
Angeles  County  in  particular? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  do  not  have  the  print- 
out here  and  it  is  best  presented  there. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
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fomia.  It  is  intended  to  assist  some  of 
our  larger  cities  and  communities? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Yes;  it  is.  I  would  say, 
generally  speaking,  of  course,  one  has 
to  recognize  that  this  is  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  to  those  areas  that  are  the 
most  distressed  £ireas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  have  one  question,  however, 
that  will  affect  how  I  vote. 

Now,  section  503  of  the  bill  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ceive an  assurance  that  the  unit  of  local 
government  will  spend  amounts  received 
under  this  title  only  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to 
the  expenditure  of  its  own  revenues. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this,  in  the 
gentleman's  (H)inion,  the  bill  including 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  prohibits 
the  local  government  from  spending  this 
targeted  assistance  on  programs  that 
the  local  government  has  expressly  for- 
bid itself  from  spending  money  on;  that 
is,  the  statement  of  assurance  pertains 
to  programs  as  well  as  administrative 
prohibitions  the  local  government  places 
on  itself. 

Now,  more  specifically,  if  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  has  in  its 
charter  a  prohibition  on  using  its  reve- 
nues for  the  financing  of  construction  or 
other  assistance  to  the  1984  Olympic 
games,  and  it  could  not  use  any  targeted 
assistance  funds  for  this  purpose-  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  reply  to 
that  specific  question. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  In  the  bill  we  have  before  us  on  page 
71  in  section  (5),  lines  1  through  5,  it 
says: 

"(6)  an  assurance  that  the  unit  of  local 
government  will  spend  amounts  received  un- 
der this  title  only  m  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  Its  own  revenues. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  would  mean 
they  would  have  to  spend  it  under  their 
own  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. If  the  city  charter  forbids  the  use  of 
city  funds  for  such  a  purpose  as  the  1984 
Olympics,  this  money  would  come  under 
that  provision? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  would  be  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  be  sure  I  understand  cor- 
rectly what  we  are  doing  with  the 
amendment  that  is  proposed  here.  This 
amendment  would,  in  effect,  halfway 
change  the  decision  of  the  House  or  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Decem- 
ber 14  or  thereabouts  when  the  author- 
ized level  of  expenditure  was  reduced 
down  to  $150  million? 


Mr.  RODINO.  Insofar  as  the  amount  is 
concerned,  there  would  be  that  increase 
of  $50  miUion. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  contingency 
upon  which  it  is  based  is  a  historic  fact, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  national  rate  of  un- 
employment being  5  percent. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Right. 

Mr.  RODINO.  And  more,  and  we  know 
that  in  this  first  fiscal  quarter  it  has 
been  5.9  percent,  that  everything  else  is 
status  quo. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kindness,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rodino  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
point  out  that  I  did  not  raise  a  point  of 
order  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
because  I  understood  the  skids  were  ap- 
propriately lubricated.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  this  is  strictly  a  matter  of  re- 
versing something  that  has  already  been 
decided  upon  by  the  House  or  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  appro- 
priate figure  is  $150  million. 

I  find  it  rather  unusual  to  see  this  pro- 
cedure employed  to  turn  around  a  deci- 
sion of  the  House  or  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not 
successful,  I  would  ask,  would  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
then  be  inclined  to  ask  for  a  record  vote 
or  a  separate  vote  on  the  original  amend- 
ment when  the  committee  rises  and  re- 
ports the  bill  back  to  the  House? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  reached  such  a  judgment.  I  have  not 
even  thought  of  that. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  its  wisdom  will  adopt 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  71 
percent  of  that  $200  million  would  go 
to  municipalities  that  are  hard  hit. 
These  are  the  communities  that  are  the 
hardest  hit  and  that  now  have  an  un- 
employment rate  of  7.1  percent  overall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  do  something  meaningful,  we  should 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  supported  the 
$150  million  figure,  but  I  would  assume 
that  we  would  reach  out  and  understand 
that  $50  million  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward assuring  some  of  the  municipali- 
ties, those  that  are  really  hard  hit,  that 
our  targeted  assistance  would  reach 
them.  I  am  sure  that  our  assistance 
would  indeed  be  helpful. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman.  Is  it  correct  that  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  the  gentleman's  home 
city  local  government  is  subject  to  a 
spending  limitation  of  5  percent  of  some 
figure? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Is  that  not  a  part  of 


the  problem  we  are  seeking  to  solve  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  only  part  of 
the  problem.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
in  my  district,  in  the  city  of  Newark 
where  I  reside,  60  percent  of  the  real 
estate  is  tax  exempt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kindness,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
continue,  we  have  already  been  strain- 
ing insofar  as  the  ratables  are  concerned 
to  try  to  bring  in  enough  funding  to  keep 
the  city's  services  at  an  acceptable  level, 
and  the  city  council  presently  has  under 
consideration  another  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rate. 

Removing  the  cap  is  not  going  to 
make  a  difference  at  all.  The  problem  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  recovered  from 
the  last  recession.  We  are  hard  hit.  We 
have  had  to  lay  off  almost  400  pohce, 
firemen,  and  other  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  case 
only  in  this  particular  city.  It  is  the  case 
in  Detroit,  in  Pittsburgh,  in  New  Orleans, 
and  in  a  lot  of  rural  communities. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Biagoi,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  the  amendment.  Passage 
of  this  amendment  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  at  least  partially  recoup 
the  damage  this  House  did  to  the  original 
H.R.  5980  when  it  slashed  the  level  of 
countercyclical  funding  from  $250  to 
$150  million. 

As  this  Nation  begins  the  1980's  we 
find  some  of  the  chronic  problems  of  the 
1970's  still  with  us  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  fiscal  plight  confronting  many  of 
our  major  cities.  When  the  House  con- 
sidered the  original  H.R.  5980,  the  bill 
was  already  the  product  of  extensive 
compromise.  Let  us  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  ex- 
tend a  program  which  has  in  fact  a 
proven  track  record  of  providing  ur- 
gently needed  aid  to  hard  pressed  cities. 

Let  me  get  somewhat  parochial  for  the 
moment.  Title  II  of  H.R.  5980  to  which 
the  Rodino  amendment  is  attached  is  of 
critical  importance  to  the  future  finan- 
cial life  of  New  York  City.  Mayor  Koch 
recently  submitted  his  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  it  features  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget — 1  full  year 
ahead  of  the  required  Federal  mandate 
as  contained  in  the  1978  loan  guarantee 
legislation. 

In  human  terms  the  achievement  of  a 


balanced  budget  has  not  come  easy. 
There  has  been  a  massive  reduction  in 
the  labor  force  in  the  city  and  new 
local  taxes  will  have  to  be  levied  on  citi- 
zens. Yet  the  city  is  committed  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  a  means  of  returning 
unconditionally  to  the  private  credit 
market. 

An  essential  element  in  the  city's  fight 
to  restore  fiscal  solvency  is  Federal  and 
State  assistance.  The  fact  is  enactment 
of  the  countercyclical  bill  in  its  original 
form  could  provide  the  city  with  some 
$40  million  in  assistance.  The  amount 
with  a  $150  million  base  level  obviously 
is  considerably  less  thus  making  the  case 
for  enactment  of  the  Rodino  amendment 
absolutely  vital.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  increase  could  result  in  an 
additional  $466,000  in  Federal  money 
flowing  right  into  my  congressional 
district. 

New  York  City  like  other  financially 
strapped  municipalities  is  not  exclu- 
sively responsible  for  its  own  problems. 
Certain  Federal  policies  combined  with 
the  uncontrollable  factor  of  inflation  are 
significant  contributors.  Countercyclical 
assistance  was  advanced  as  a  means  to 
help  those  areas  in  the  worst  shape.  It 
is  an  emergency  program  and  should  be 
viewed  in  that  context. 

The  Rodino  amendment  is  modest  but 
essential.  It  is  possible  that  the  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  today  may  in  fact 
pull  themselves  out  of  their  present  re- 
cession. If  so,  then  the  need  to  extend 
this  legislation  will  diminish.  As  the 
old  cliche  goes  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Let  us  view  the 
Rodino  amendment  and  H.R.  5980  as  the 
ounce  of  prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
confirm  this  for  me :  By  this  amendment 
we  are  really  talking  about  authorizing 
an  extra  $50  million,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  assume  that  is  correct 
because  as  far  as  the  5-percent  figure  is 
concerned,  we  have  not  been  at  that 
figure  in  years.  So  actually  we  are  adding 
$50  million. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  this 
money  is  going  to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
money  is  going  to  be  used  in  the  various 
municipalities  in  an  effort  to  try  to  stabil- 
ize the  various  governments  of  those 
various  municipalities.  This  money  would 
be  helpful  for  that  purpose,  whether  it 
be  used  to  restore  essential  services  or 
to  avoid  enormous  increases  in  the  tax 
rates  on  which  some  of  these  various 
municipalities  are  functioning. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say,  since  this  is  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance, it  is  the  intention  of  this  pro- 
gram fiscal  assistance — that  indeed  if  we 
want  to  be  helpful  to  those  areas  most 
in  need,  and  we  should  do  so  by  increas- 
ing this  sum  of  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
has  once  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask,  is  the  gentleman  saying  that  it  is 
limited  to  those  categories  he  mentioned? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  money  can  be 
used  for  literally  anything  in  these  com- 
munities? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  , 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Cmh- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  re- 
cited the  fact  that  these  moneys,  once 
they  go  to  the  municipalities,  may  be 
used  to  be  helpful  in  whatever  category 
they  see  fit  to  use  them.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  those  communities  that  are  dis- 
tressed, are  going  to  guarantee  that  that 
money  is  used  to  keep  essential  services 
operating. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  we  may  be  in 
the  midst  of  a  recession,  according  to  the 
economists,  and  that  this  recession  may 
be  even  more  severe  by  about  April,  when 
this  money  might  be  distributed,  this  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  would  substan- 
tially lessen  the  burden  these  communi- 
ties would  have  to  bear. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  explanation,  but 
the  problem  I  have  with  that  is  that 
we  have  recently  had  a  program  passed 
here  in  the  House  for  heating  assist- 
ance, and  a  lot  of  taxpayers  are  dis- 
turbed about  that  because  we  had  the 
same  kind  of  arguments  from  the  floor 
on  that  issue.  We  knew  that  the  money 
can  be  used  for  any  purpose,  but  we  were 
assured  that  it  would  be  used  in  the 
right  way. 

We  are  talking  here  about  using  $50 
million,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  $50 
million  will  be  used  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  certainty 
about  that.  Will  the  gentleman  admit 
that? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  case  with  the  $150  million  as  well. 

My  argument  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
local  governments  are  in  critical  situa- 
tions, and  their  communities  are  looking 
to  us  for  assistance.  The  people  in  these 
communities  are  hurt  by  these  situa- 
tions, and  without  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance they  are  going  to  have  to  strain 
and  go  beyond  even  their  economic 
ability  to  sustain  themselves. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  thank 
him  for  that  explanation. 

It  still  occurs  to  me,  though,  that  it 


is  a  rather  weak  argument  to  say  that 
if  we  authorize  $150  million  and  it  can 
be  abused,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  add 
another  $50  million  to  it. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
saying  that  if  we  authorize  $150  mil- 
Uon — and  that  is  what  the  House  did  on 
December  14 — it  is  not  going  to  do  the 
kind  of  job  that  is  intended  by  the 
legislation. 

The  $200  million  is  necessary,  and  it 
is  a  resisonable  compromise  between 
what  the  gentleman's  committee  sup- 
ported when  it  voted  for  a  $250  million 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  program  and 
the  present  provision,  recognizing  the 
need  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  time 
when  that  money  would  be  distributed 
and  the  time  when  the  so-called  coun- 
tercyclical funds  might  be  distributed  in 
the  event  of  a  recession. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodinc) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  in  particular  because  he  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  I  am  not.  I 
recognize  that  as  a  profession  of  some 
precision,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  when  it  is  well  written. 
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What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  im- 
precision, as  an  economist,  in  the  law 
OF  it  is  written  now  with  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  funds  which  the  gen- 
tleman seeks  to  impact  by  his  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  money 
in  TFA  is  distributed  on  three  tests.  One 
is  unemployment  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average.  For  SMSA's  that  unem- 
ployment would  be  6  percent.  For  non- 
SMSA's  it  would  be  6.1  percent.  Then 
that  the  local  entity  must  not  have  a  per 
capita  income  in  excess  of  130  percent 
of  the  national  average.  And,  finally,  that 
it  must  have  a  growth  rate  in  real  wages 
and  salaries  lower  than  150  percent. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  in  that 
most  of  all  is  the  use  of  6  percent  and  6.1 
percent  statistics  for  local  communities, 
because  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  I  am  told  repeatedly 
by  the  people  who  come  up  to  give  us  the 
monthly  unemployment  statistics  that 
below  the  State  average — and  in  some 
small  States,  not  even  there — we  do  not 
have  a  precise  flgure,  that  that  may  be 
off  by  3  or  4  points,  that  is,  tenths  of  a 
percent,  because  the  data  is  gathered 
the  same  way  Lou  Harris  takes  his  poll 
of  Presidential  candidates,  and  that  is  a 
very  small  sample. 

I  am  just  asking  the  gentleman  if  he 
has  confidence  in  the  system  on  that 
basis.  Is  that  precise  enough  for  us  to 
get  down  to  SMSA's,  even  small  ones,  or 
certainly  the  small  counties  or  cities? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  must  confess  to  the 
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gentleman  that  while  he  attributes  to 
me  a  legal  expertise,  the  matter  he  states 
is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  economics 
formula  in  the  bUl.  That  I  would  have  to 
leave  with  the  gentleman's  committee 
which  sought  a  formula  to  best  help  the 
people  in  the  municipalities  that  are 
most  economically  distressed.  I  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  that  economic  form- 
ula is  precise  enough,  or  whether  there 
are  other  data  or  statistics  that  might 
be  more  helpful. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
thing  that  upsets  me  about  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  in  the  last  version  of  the  bill 
two  of  my  cities  were  included;  in  this 
version  of  the  bill  neither  one  of  them 
is  in  but  another  one  is  included. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
Rodino  amendment  to  H.R.  5980,  which 
would  raise  the  authorized  level  of  tar- 
tercyclic  aid  program  from  $150  to  $200 
million. 

I  can  only  offer  the  highest  praise  for 
the  work  of  the  House  leadership  in 
bringing  this  important  legislation,  the 
Antirecession  and  Target  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act,  to  the  floor  for  final  considera- 
tion. As  we  look  ahead  to  the  remainder 
of  1980,  with  forecasts  for  gradually 
rising  unemployment,  and  an  impending 
recession,  there  are  few  initiatives  of 
greater  potential  importance  to  local 
commimlties  across  the  entire  Nation. 
The  Rodino  amendment  will  move  us 
a  step  closer  to  meeting  our  fundamental 
responsibilities  in  the  face  of  difScult 
economic  conditions. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  illustrate 
what  this  legislation,  and  this  amend- 
ment, can  mean  to  distressed  cities  and 
struggling  mimicipalities,  in  all  regions 
of  the  Nation.  In  my  district  in  Con- 
necticut, communities  throughout  the 
Naugatuck  Valleys  are  fighting  for  their 
very  futures,  attempting  to  maintain 
local  services  in  the  face  of  a  declining 
tax  base,  and  an  increasingly  old  indus- 
trial mix.  Communities  such  as  Water- 
bury,  Ansonia,  Derby,  Seymour,  and 
Naugatuck,  have  faced  unemployment 
rates  in  excess  of  8  percent,  even  in  the 
best  of  economic  times,  and  now  face  the 
prospect  of  even  greater  joblessness,  with 
little  hope  of  relief. 

A  program  of  targeted  fiscal  assistance 
for  communities  such  as  these,  which  are 
suffering  from  long-term  economic  dis- 
tress, can  make  an  important  difference 
for  these  important  areas.  Coupled  with 
the  coimtercyclical  provisions  of  H.R. 
5980  to  shield  the  Nation  from  a  serious 
recession,  this  targeted  aid  program  will 
enable  areas  of  high  unemployment,  and 
low  per -capita  income,  to  maintain  serv- 
ices, and  to  halt  the  process  of  economic 
decline.  The  legislation  before  us  would 
bring  nearly  $380,000  into  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  and  the  Rodino 
amendment  would  boost  the  area's  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  to  over  $500,000. 
While  these  totals  are  not  massive,  they 
will  mean  the  differences  between  jobs 
and  services  or  economic  disaster,  for 
the  most  hard-pressed  municipwilltles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Mr.  Brooks,  for  his 


continuing  patience  and  hard  work  in 
reaching  an  acceptable  agreement  on 
this  important  legislation  with  the  ad- 
ministration. I  deeply  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  response  to  impend- 
ing recession,  and  long-term  economic 
distress,  and  urge  their  full  support  for 
the  Rodino  amendment  now  before  us. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment, I  have  a  substitute  for  the  Ro- 
dino amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk.  I 
do  not  want  to  preclude  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  or  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  but  I  would  reserve  the  right 
to  offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  oppose  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  very  genial  and  lovable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  whom  many  of  us  have  been 
associated  for  many  years.  I  appreciate 
his  motives  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  State  and  his  district  because,  I 
might  point  out,  Newark,  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
would  receive  the  largest  per  capita  al- 
location of  any  of  the  200  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  under  the  $150-mil- 
lion  figiu-e,  the  authorization  figure 
which  we  now  have  adopted.  Newark 
would  receive  $5.47  per  capita.  While  I 
agree  that  Newark  is  a  needy  city,  I  be- 
lieve the  $150-million  authorization 
level  treats  Newark  and  other  large 
cities  very  generously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
My  reasons  for  opposing  any  increase  in 
the  $150-million  authorization  for  the 
title  V  targeted  fiscal  assistance  pro- 
gram are  explained  in  a  letter  which  I 
sent  to  all  Members. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Kind- 
ness) has  already  explained  that  we 
have  just  voted,  prior  to  going  home  for 
Christmas,  to  cut  the  targeted  assistance 
funding  from  $250  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion. And  now,  in  a  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver designed  to  make  it  eligible  for 
consideration,  an  amendment  has  been 
offered  to  add  $50  million  back  to  the 
SI 50  million  we  have  already  adopted. 

Briefly  stated,  I  am  supporting  a 
limited,  one-year  targeted  assistance 
program  as  a  part  of  a  compromise  that 
has  enabled  the  committee  to  bring  what 
I  think  is  a  responsible  and  meritorious 
antirecession  bill,  in  the  form  of  title 
IV.  before  this  House. 

I  have  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  title,  I  must 
confess ;  but  I  think  the  compromise,  the 
overall  compromise,  justifies  supporting 
a  $150-million  program.  However,  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  is  not  a  suitable 
or  satisfactory  method  for  helping  de- 
clining or  stagnant  communities. 

I  believe  needy  governments  can  be 
helped  more  effectively  by  programs  that 
promote  economic  development  and  pri- 
vate-sector jobs,  rather  than  by  making 
these  governments  more  dependent — and 


permanently  so — on  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  for  police,  fire,  sanitation,  and 
other  ordinary  local  services.  To  make 
matters  worse,  we  simply  do  not  have 
satisfactory  data  for  distingxiishing  be- 
tween local  governments  that  are  fis- 
cally needy,  and  those  that  are  not. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  the 
targeted  assistance  title  before  the 
House  is  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  administra- 
tion and  passed  by  the  other  body.  It  is 
a  superior  bill  because  it  uses  the  avail- 
able data  more  rationally  to  identify 
governments  that  have  not  participated 
to  a  substantial  degree  in  the  Nation's 
economic  growth  in  recent  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  targeted  assistance 
does  rely  heavily  on  poor-quaUty  unem- 
ployment rates  for  determining  local 
government  allocations.  Consequently, 
no  one  can  vouch  for  the  fairness  of  the 
resulting  distribution. 

I  strongly  oppose  increasing  the  pres- 
ent $150  million  authorization  for  two 
good  reasons : 

The  title  competes  with  the  far-more 
important  anti-recession  assistance  pro- 
gram for  a  limited  pot  of  money;  and 
second,  the  $150-million  authorization 
would  provide  ample  assistance  to  the 
large,  urban  centers  which  it  is  intended 
to  help. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  made 
a  very  pertinent  observation  when  he 
said  that  economists  are  predicting  a 
recession  this  year.  Just  today  the  House 
Budget  Committee  has  forecast  three 
recessionary  quarters  this  year.  And,  for 
that  reason,  I  think  it  is  more  important 
that  we  have  adequate  funds  available 
under  the  antirecession  portion  of  the 
bUl. 

Addressing  the  last  point  first,  the 
$150  million  will  give  New  York  City 
$28.1  million,  which  is  equal  to  18.7  per- 
cent of  the  national  total. 
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Los  Angeles  City  and  County  will  re- 
ceive $10.6  million;  Detroit,  $4.2  million; 
Philadelphia,  $4.1  million;  Chicago,  $3.9 
miUion;  Boston,  $2.1  miUion;  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $2  million;  Baltimore,  $1.9 
million;  and  Newark  $1.9  milhon.  And 
so  on  down  the  list. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wylie  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fountain  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  These  sums  are  very 
generous  supplements  to  the  large  reve- 
nue-sharing allocations  which  these  gov- 
ernments are  already  receiving. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  good  justifi- 
cation for  increasing  them.  The  sub- 
committee is  going  to  take  up  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill  soon  for  extension  be- 
yond September,  I  hope. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  programs  compete  for  the  $525  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  for  both  purposes.  I 
pointed  out  in  my  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter that  any  amount  authorized  for  tar- 
geted assistance  will  take  money  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  anti- 
recession assistance.  That  statement  was 
based  on  the  latest  economic  forecast 


available  when  I  wrote  my  letter.  It  is 
subject  to  only  minor  qualification  today. 

TTie  new  Congressional  Budget  OCBce 
economic  forecast — which  we  received 
just  today — projects  three  recession 
quarters  in  fiscal  1980.  starting  this 
month.  These  three  quarters  would  trig- 
ger antirecession  assistance  alloca- 
tions of  $195  million,  $300  million,  and 
$360  million,  respectively. 

The  January  and  April  quarters  com- 
bined would  trigger  $495  million  in  anti- 
recession payments,  which  could  be 
charged  against  the  $525  million  budget 
authority  for  1980.  While  these  quarterly 
allocations,  which  must  be  paid  within 
120  days  of  June  30,  might  or  might  not 
be  distributed  as  outlays  before  October 
1,  depending  on  how  quickly  the  Com- 
merce Department  provides  the  neces- 
sary data,  both  the  final  data  for  the 
January  quarter  and  the  preliminary  es- 
timates for  the  April  quarter  will  be 
available  in  ample  time  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  act  on  an  appro- 
priation in  fiscal  1980  for  the  anticipated 
payments. 

A  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  has  been  dis- 
tributed alleging  that  I  provided  erro- 
neous information  to  the  Members.  That 
allegation  is  untrue.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  advised 
me  by  letter  of  January  24,  that,  and  I 
quote: 

Any  amounts  triggered  by  the  title  IV  for- 
mula In  fiscal  year  1980  would  constitute  an 
obligation  against  fiscal  year  1980  budget 
authority. 

That  statement  is  very  clear.  I  think  It 
is  to  the  point.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut then  wrote  me  a  second  letter, 
reaffirming  that  the  aforementioned 
statement  is  true,  but  is  premised  on  two 
conditions;  namely,  that  the  antireces- 
sion formula  would  be  triggered  in  suflB- 
cient  time  to  become  effective  in  fiscal 
1980,  and  that  there  would  be  a  fiscal 
1980  appropriations  bill. 

Both  of  these  conditions  were,  in  fact, 
implicit  in  my  questions  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fountain 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
these  conditions  could  be  met. 

However,  I  view  this  clarification  as 
useful  in  making  explicit  the  conditions 
under  which  the  money  triggered  by  the 
title  IV  section  of  the  bill  would  be 
charged  against  the  1980  budget  au- 
thority. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  $360  mil- 
lion which  the  CBO  forecast  will  be 
triggered  in  the  July  quarter  would 
clearly  be  charged  against  fiscal  1981 
budget  authority,  just  as  $495  million  Is 
potentially  an  obligation  against  the 
$525  million  budgeted  for  fiscal  1980. 

I  would  caution  the  Members  not  to 
be  fooled  bv  misleading  assertions  citing 
budget  technicalities.  The  real  issue 
here — and  the  only  one — is  whether  we 
want  to  reserve  the  bulk  of  the  $525  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  to  adequately  fund 
the  antirecession  assistance  program,  or 
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whether  we  want  to  deplete  these  funds 
by  spending  more  than  $150  million  for 
a  one-time  targeted  assistance  payment 
in  April. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stick  with  the 
$150  million  targeted  assistance  ceiling, 
which  this  committee,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  voted  for  just  before 
the  Christmas  recess,  and  reserve  these 
funds  for  the  important  antirecession 
program,  which  is  based  upon  a  much 
more  reliable  formula. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  terms  of  what  we  are  doing 
here.  If  we  had  set  out  to  identify  a 
niunber  of  communities  or  local  govern- 
mental communities  throughout  the 
country  that  have  severe  problems  that 
give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  pres- 
sures, political  or  otherwise,  for  help 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  then 
said,  "OK,  let  us  find  scnne  rules  that 
will  fit  these  communities  and  bring 
them  under  the  coverage  of  the  bill," 
and  then  we  found  that  what  we  did  by 
way  of  a  formula 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kindness  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fountain 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  if  we  had  done  that,  then 
we  said  we  did  not  hit  it  right,  there  is 
not  enough  money,  I  think  we  would 
have  come  out  in  just  about  the  same 
place  that  we  are  right  now. 

I  am  not  saying  that  is  exactly  what 
occurred.  I  do  not  know  how  this  thing 
came  into  being  exactly,  but  the  fact  is 
it  looks  like  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  when  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  already  acted,  and  decided  that  the 
level  of  authorized  funding  ought  to  be 
$150  million,  then  we  said,  "Oops,  some- 
body is  missing,  somebody  is  not  included 
who  ought  to  be  included.  Somebody 
who  is  putting  pressure  on  ought  to  be 
included.  So  we  had  better  move  the 
funds  up  another  $50  million,  cutting  in 
half  the  reduction  that  was  already 
made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole." 

It  does  appear  rather  crass;  it  does  ap- 
pear as  though  we  are  doing  something 
in  a  manner  that  really  does  not  relate 
to  a  formula  at  all,  and  what  it  relates  to 
is  pressures  that  are  being  applied  from 
certain  communities,  I  guess.  But  I  do 
not  even  know  how  to  intelligently  judge 
the  value  of  those  factors  that  have  been 
put  into  the  formula  under  which  the 
$150  million  are  to  be  distributed.  How 
can  I  feel  trust  in  putting  $50  million 
more  In  there? 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  for  that 
reason,  is  there  any  basis  that  we  can  use 
to  say  whv  we  are  using  the  150  percent 
of  the  national  average  of  real  wage  and 
salary  increase,  for  example,  that  is  a 
factor  in  the  formula,  in  which  I  still 
do  not  feel  a  great  deal  of  confidence, 


but  these  are  all  arbitrary  figures,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  we  have  to  draw  a 
line  someplace  when  we  are  drafting  a 
program  like  this. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
drawn  an  arbitrary  line,  if  you  will,  at 
$150  million  once,  to  make  that  decision. 

We  have  a  procedure  in  the  House,  as 
I  understand  it,  when  the  CcHnmittee  of 
the  Whole  has  voted  on  something  and 
reports  btick  to  the  House,  there  can  be 
a  separate  vote  on  any  amendment  that 
was  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  That  is  not  what  we  are  doing 
here.  We  are  doing  something  different. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  we  are 
doing,  but  we  are  doing  something. 

What  we  are  doing  is  reacting  to  pres- 
sure, some  pressure  that  has  been  raised 
apparently  since  December  14,  when  the 
gentleman  from  North  Ccu'olina  was 
successful  with  his  amendment,  that  re- 
duced from  $250  million  to  $150  million 
the  amount  of  targeted  assistance  au- 
thorized funding. 

I  certainly  support  the  gentleman  in 
the  view  that  he  has  expressed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  that  is  before 
the  Committee  at  this  point.  There  are  a 
lot  of  other  points  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kindness  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  PotrNTAm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation. 

May  I  make  one  other  comment  before 
the  gentleman  poses  his  question. 

I  think,  too.  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  other  body  has  authorized  $340 
million  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  pointed  out.  As  my  colleagues 
Icnow,  we  never  come  back  from  confer- 
ence with  the  figiu-e  which  we  advocate 
over  here;  at  least,  I  have  not  seen 
it  happen  often. 

There  is  going  to  be  some  give  and 
take,  and  I  think  the  higher  the  figure  on 
this  side,  the  higher  the  figure  is  going 
to  come  back  from  conference  for  a 
program  that  is  not  needed  as  badly  as 
antirecession  assistance. 
n  1800 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  concern  is  the  same  as  the  gentle- 
man's about  targeted  fiscal  assistance.  I 
just  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points  the 
gentleman  has  already  made.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  gets  3.75  percent  of  all  the 
money  that  is  distributed. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  18.7  percent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  18.7  percent.  It 
is  $28,101,228,  as  I  recall. 

The  thing  I  wonder  about,  I  heard 
the  other  day.  within  the  last  couple  of 
days  that  Manhattan  Is  the  hottest  real 
estate  market  in  the  country,  that  prop- 
erty in  Manhattan  now  hos  begun  to 
7/>om  in  orlce.  The  thing  that  startles  me 
is  why  we  then  should  ask  the  taxpayers 
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in  my  district  where,  with  aU  due  respect, 
one  can  still  get  a  pretty  nice  house 
for  a  very  modest  amount  of  money  by 
comparison  with  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  why  we  should  put  the  money 
to  assist  that  kind  of  a  community.  I  al- 
ready voted  in  favor  of  helping  to  bail 
out  New  York  from  its  management 
problems  and  got  a  lot  of  guff  in  my 
district.  I  must  say  that  I  thought  it  was 
important  that  the  city  be  saved.  But  is  it 
important  now  that  my  district  be  fur- 
ther raided  for  the  benefit  of  that  city? 
One  other  city,  if  the  gentleman  c»n  re- 
spond to  that,  that  is  in  here  is  the  city 
In  which  we  all  work.  Washington.  D.C. 
The  cheapest  house  you  can  find.  I  am 
told,  in  Washington,  D.C,  now  is  really 
more  expensive  than  many  of  the  aver- 
age homes  in  my  district.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  the  average  price,  or  was  the 
average  price  last  simmier  for  a  resi- 
dence in  Washington.  As  we  all  know, 
many  of  them  are  many,  many  times 
higher  thsm  that. 

This  is  a  boom  town  because  it  is  in 
the  most  booming  business  we  have  in 
the  country  at  the  moment:  Govern- 
ment. We  set  up  a  budget  for  the  city  of 
Washington  that  we  vote  separately 
for  in  this  Congress.  Why  do  we  have  to 
have  the  city  of  Washington  in  this  to 
funnel  more  money  in  from  our  taxpay- 
ers that  do  not  get  anything? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  and  comments 
of  the  gentleman.  I  share  some  of  his 
views  in  connection  with  the  targeted 
fiscal  ass'stance  provision  of  the  bill,  and 
that  is  whj-  I  think  that  ought  to  be  the 
smallest  part  of  the  bill. 

But.  obviously,  the  administration  had 
in  mind  trying  to  provide  funds  for  those 
cities  and  areas  of  the  country  that  were 
in  fiscal  distress.  The  difficulty  is  deter- 
mining who  is  in  fiscal  distress 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  that  is  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  We  found  unemploy- 
ment alone  was  just  not  adequate 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  my  ques- 
tion. Is  it  fiscal  distress  because  of  man- 
agement of  the  city?  Is  it  fiscal  distress 
because  of  too  much  public  employment 
and  not  enough  private  employment?  I 
mean,  this  is  one  of  the  highest  income 
areas  in  the  country  right  now.  Why  then 
is  Washington  benefiting  that  much  in 
this  formula?  There  is  something  a  little 
whacky  about  that  formula,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  think  any  formula 
we  come  up  with  is  probably  going  to 
have  some  allocations  that  might  raise 
questions.  These  are  considerations  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  going  to  have 
to  take  into  account  when  they  vote  on 
th's  legislation. 

But  I  do  think  the  antirecession  por- 
tion of  the  bill  in  particular,  which  re- 
lates to  the  economic  condition  of  every 
area  of  the  country  in  time  of  recession, 
is  more  equitable  than  the  targeted  fiscal 
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assistance  part.  The  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance table,  however,  does  take  into 
account  more  factors  than  the  other 
body's  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield,  it  must  have 
something  to  do.  I  would  submit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  particularly  when  we  get  a 
loan  of  a  lot  of  money  for  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.C,  out  of  it,  it  must  have 
something  to  do  with  nonproductive  em- 
ployment, or  something  of  that  nature. 
By  that  I  mean  no  slur  on  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  I  mean  nonindustrial  pro- 
duction, not  anything  that  is  a  tax  crea- 
tor but,  rather,  a  tax  user. 

But,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  have  difQculty 
figuring  out  why  we  should  add  the  kind 
of  money  that  is  in  this  on  top  of  that 
situation.  Why  should  we  put  more 
money  into  New  York  after  we  have  al- 
ready had  a  special  program  to  help  out 
New  York?  I  have  cities  that  would  like 
help,  too,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  my  area, 
at  least,  their  emphasis  is  more  on  get 
the  Government  off  our  back  rather  than 
trying  to  get  on  the  Government  tab. 

Now.  is  there  not  something  a  little  out 
of  whack  here  when  we  add  money  on 
top  of  money?  These  programs  are  all  de- 
signed to  help  depressed  areas  that  we 
voted  for  in  other  ways.  Do  we  want, 
then,  to  add  another  program  on  top  of 
that?  Is  that  the  objective  of  this  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  The  objective  of  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  was  expressed  by 
the  administration.  I  assume  the  ad- 
ministration felt  that  New  York  City  still 
is  in  need  of  some  assistance,  just  as 
some  other  cities. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Rodino  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey's 
amendment  to  H.R.  5980,  antirecession 
and  targeted  fiscal  assistance. 

This  amendment  is  vital  if  this  pro- 
gram is  to  make  an  impact  where  it  is 
needed  most — in  areas  of  this  country 
which  continue  to  lag  behind  in  economic 
growth — and  therefore,  which  could 
benefit  substantially  from  this  program. 

I  know  what  this  legislation  means  to 
these  parts  of  the  country  because  I  rep- 
resent a  district  in  Michigan  which  still 
has  counties  with  unemployment  rates 
of  8.1  percent,  10.5,  smd  11.4  percent  in 
1980,  almost  5  years  after  the  last  re- 
cession. The  payment  provided  for  in 
title  V  of  this  bill  and  which  Mr.  Rodino'b 
amendment  will  increase  if  adopted  to- 
day by  this  House,  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  many  local  units  of  govern- 
ment in  my  district  and  around  the 
coimtry.  This  lump  sum  payment  means 
the  difference  between  fiscal  security  or 
fiscal  crisis  for  many  State  and  local 
governments  around  the  country  who  are 
still  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
last  recession,  the  worst  economic  down- 
turn since  the  Great  Depression. 

As  a  county  commissioner  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  I  faced  these  very  same  problems, 
so  I  imderstand  the  beneficial  effects 
H.R.  5980  will  have  on  counties,  cities, 
smd  towns  throughout  this  country. 

During  the  recent  holiday  recess,  I  met 


with  city  oflacials  throughout  my  district 
to  discuss  issues  of  interest.  These  city 
oCBcials  repeatedly  stressed  the  impor- 
tant role  programs  such  as  revenue  shar- 
ing play.  They  strongly  support  this 
countercyclical  legislation  that  will  be 
targeted  to  those  areas  of  the  country 
that  really  need  the  help,  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize our  tax  dollars.  Unless  we  target 
these  funds  and  provide  the  $200  million 
authorization,  this  program  will  not  be 
as  effective  as  it  should  be,  and  we  will 
be  fooling  ourselves  to  think  that  by 
passing  a  weakened  H.R.  5980,  this  House 
has  squarely  met  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic problems  being  faced  by  local 
units  of  government  around  the  country. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Rodino  amendment  to  H.R.  5980  and  the 
passage  of  this  needed  legislation  by  this 
House. 

I  would  further  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 
The  first  time  I  spoke  on  this  fioor  I  was 
speaking  in  favor  of  countercyclical  leg- 
islation that  was  being  adopted  in  the 
budget,  and  at  that  time,  as  I  recall,  Mr. 
Brooks  was  speaking  against  it.  So  I 
appreciate  his  turnaround.  I  think  it  is 
very  important.  I  think  it  is  very  com- 
mendable that  the  man  did  that.  And  I 
believe  that  time  will  prove  that  he  is 
right. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  commend  him  for  his 
comments. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
comments  made.  To  begin  with,  the  di- 
rection is  being  developed  here  to  isolate 
New  York  City  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. To  set  the  record  straight,  there  are 
many  cities  and  many  localities  in  this 
country  that  will  benefit  equally  insofar 
as  the  largesse  of  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 
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I  heard  it  stated  that  Manhattan  has 
high  real  estate  properties.  To  begin 
with,  for  those  who  are  uninformed,  or 
at  least  are  not  aware  of  the  composi- 
tion of  New  York  City,  Manhattan  is 
one  of  five  traroughs,  and  I  can  brtog  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  pcu-t  of  Man- 
hattan where  we  would  be  happy  for 
anyone  to  have  the  property  free.  It  is 
available  free.  That  is  how  disastrous 
the  poor  economic  conditions  in  that 
town  have  developed. 

Furthermore,  we  have  areas  in  the 
city  of  New  York  where  we  have  ghettos, 
and  we  have  bad  housing.  But,  let  me 
tell  the  Members  what  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  has  done  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget.  They  have  dis- 
charged some  60,000  employees  and  are 
in  the  process  of  discharging  others. 
There  is  expedition  on  the  balancing  of 
the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biacgi  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Albosta  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  In  order  to  expedite  the 


objective  of  balancing  the  budget,  be 
has  further  curtailed  activities,  further 
curtailed  personnel,  not  without  deep 
harm  imposed  on  many  individuals  who 
will  be  separated  from  the  service.  But, 
the  real  purpose  of  that  effort  and  the 
expedition  is  to  get  back  on  the  public 
credit  market.  Unless  the  city  can  get 
back  on  the  public  credit  market,  which 
is  part  of  the  whole  arrangement  and 
plan,  we  will  be  in  a  very  poor  position 
when  the  end  of  that  loan  guarantee 
period  comes. 

So,  he  has  been  commended  by  Sena- 
tor Proxmire.  The  city  is  doing  a  great 
job,  but  we  expected  an  appropriate 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  as  well  as 
State  assistance.  The  State  assistance 
seems  to  be  forthcoming,  and  here  we 
are  seeking  Federal  assistance.  I  simply 
put  those  points  forward  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  pointed  remarks  that  hold 
New  York  City  up  as  a  horrible  example. 
It  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  some 
constructive  assistance  can  do. 

New  York  City  is  emerging  from  its 
financial  dilemma,  but  it  requires  tough 
action,  and  it  is  forthcoming.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  has  done  an 
heroic  job  in  that  area,  and  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  know  it,  so  he  can 
get  back  on  the  public  credit  market 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Albosta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment.  I  have  something  I  want  to  say. 

First  of  all,  I  want  this  body  to  know 
that  if  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  got  a 
cold,  Michigan  is  going  to  have  pneu- 
monia. We  have  a  tough  time  in  Michi- 
gan. New  York  should  not  be  pointed  out 
and  singled  out  separately.  I  have  a  rural 
district.  I  have  the  third  largest  congres- 
sional district  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  so  I  do  not  have  an  urban  area 
or  city  in  my  entire  district— and  I  am 
up  here  fighting  for  this  bill. 

I  am  fighting  for  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  right,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  only  way  some  of  my  cities,  as 
small  as  they  may  be,  are  going  to  be  able 
to  survive.  So,  we  are  either  going  to 
have  to  lay  off  those  people  we  have  hired 
to  provide  a  service  in  small  towns,  or 
we  are  going  to  get  some  of  this  money. 

Now,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Albosta 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  addiUonal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  just  say  to  both  genUemen  that 
I  love  New  York.  I  got  my  wife  from  Man- 
hattan, and  so  I  attest  to  my  affection 
for  the  City  of  New  York.  I  also,  as  a  Re- 
publican, guess  that  the  party  has  dem- 
onstrated its  affection  for  Michigan. 
After  all,  we  are  going  there  for  our  con- 
vention to  nominate  the  next  President. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But,  let  me  say 


to  both  gentlemen  that  I  thought  we  had 
programs — many  of  which  I  voted  for 
and  some  of  which  I  thought  were  ill- 
advised  and  opposed,  but  many  of  which 
I  voted  for— to  try  to  deal  with  the  very 
problems  that  now  there  is  just  a  little 
bit  more  frosting  on  the  cake  for  in  this 
targeted  fiscal  assistance. 

To  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  Chamber,  I  accept  his 
offer.  If  he  has  any  free  land  in  New 
York  I  will  take  it.  I  have  got  offers  from 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  Ohio  for  3 
acres.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
take  5  acres.  We  will  take  it  free.  If  you 
get  a  modest  price — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  you  get  a  price  as  modest  as  some  of 
the  land  has  sold  for  in  my  district,  I 
will  take  that  for  that  price. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  We  are  not  talking  about 
numbers  of  acres.  We  are  talking  about 
a  few  abandoned  browns  tone  homes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wUl  take  those 
abandoned  brownstone  homes.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  why,  because  I  just  visited 
some  homes  in  my  area  that  are  being 
redone  by  people  of  modest  means  who 
will  t>e  paying  the  taxes  on  this  program, 
and  they  are  getting  in  there,  helping  fix 
them  up,  but  they  are  not  asking  for  just 
a  little  bit  more  money  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  my  area,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  we  do  not  benefit 
from  these  programs.  We  lienefit  from 
our  own  efforts,  but  unfortunately,  we 
get  the  crumbs  from  CETA.  We  get  the 
crumbs  from  the  urban  renewal  projects. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biaggi  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Hdr.  Albosta  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  so  that  I 
can  set  the  record  straight,  we  do  not 
talk  in  terms  of  acres  in  Manhattan,  as 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows.  We  do 
not  talk  about  it  in  terms  of  acres.  We 
talk  in  terms  of  20-foot  lots.  We  have 
abandoned  brownstone  houses.  There  is 
a  program  where  one  is  required  to 
apply  and  required  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
rehabilitate  them.  If  you  do  that,  you 
will  in  fact  be  performing  a  service  for 
our  locality  and  the  total  community. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  provide  me  with  the  specifics  and 
deeds  of  title,  we  will  take  care  of  them 
because  we  have  a  lot  of  people  who 
would  like  to  do  things  like  that. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Rodino  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
political  implications  of  this  bill  are  be- 
ing explored  and  exploited,  and  I  think 
it  is  really  unworthy  of  the  debate  to  con- 
sider the  bill  in  terms  of  New  York.  Now, 
our  affection  for  New  York  or  for  any 
other  community  is  absolutely  irrelevaint. 
The  question  is,  what  does  this  bill  do 
to  address  the  economic  problems  of 
many  areas  across  the  country,  not  one 
specific  city,  no  matter  how  intriguing 
it  is  to  use  in  debate.  I  would  say  to  my 


colleague,  whom  I  respect  so  much,  who 
commented  on  the  political  pressures 
that  must  be  behind  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  support  the  Rodino 
amendment  not  because  of  political 
pressures,  but  because  of  what  I  perceive 
very,  very  keenly  to  be  the  very  real 
personal  problems  of  the  people  I 
represent. 

There  are  many,  many  communities 
in  Massachusetts  and  across  the  Nation 
that  are  trying  to  recover  from  the  1974 
recession.  In  that  recession  in  certain 
areas  in  my  district,  the  imemployment 
rate  was  11  percent,  and  rose  as  high 
as  14  percent.  That  community  is  trjring 
to  recover  and  is  attracting  new  industry 
and  making  a  major  attempt  to  rebuild 
its  own  economic  base,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  would  benefit  very,  very  sub- 
stantially from  the  Rodino  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  look  at 
what  we  anticipate  in  our  national  fig- 
ures. A  recession  has  been  predicted. 
This  bill  deals  with  a  recession,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  downturn  in  the  economy, 
anticipating  differences  in  crises,  trying 
to  address  the  impact.  The  Rodino 
amendment  is  a  very  important  part  of 
that.  It  is  trying  to  address  what  is  a 
growing  rate  of  unemployment  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.  At  a  time  in  December 
when  the  national  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment was  5.6  percent,  in  Pall  River  it 
was  already  6.9  percent.  The  Rodino 
amendment  will  help  communities  like 
that  one  and  many  others  across  the 
country.  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
if  she  is  conscious  of  whether  or  not 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  those  States 
that  gets  more  out  of  this  program  than 
it  puts  in  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  the 
inflationary  impact  of  the  additional 
spending  of  that  money. 
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Does  Massachusetts  get  or  do  they  put 
in  a  little  bit  more?  I  am  not  aslcing  the 
gentlewoman  about  her  district.  I  am 
not  asking  alx>ut  Fall  River.  I  am  asking 
about  where  the  money  comes  from  and 
where  it  goes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  if  we  all  cast 
our  votes  based  upon  the  exact  alloca- 
tion from  any  specific  program  just  to 
our  States  and  did  not  consider  the 
needs  of  the  coimtry  or  the  needs  of 
other  regions,  we  would  have  a  hope- 
lessly provincial  Congress,  and  I  hc^ie 
that  decision  would  not  be  based  on  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  just  occurs  to 
me,  though,  that  if  there  is  a  community 
or  if  there  are  a  few  communities  in 
Massachusetts  that  need  help  and  in 
fact  the  State  of  Massachusetts  would 
yield  up  more  money  to  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  than  it  gets  back,  Massa- 
chusetts might  be  a  lot  brighter  if  they 
would  take  care  of  that  problem  with  a 
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state  program.  It  would  save  a  lot  of 
money.  It  would  save  all  the  inflation 
that  we  have.  What  Massachusetts  does 
to  assist  its  own  citizens  does  not  cost  us 
inflation,  which  has  eaten  this  country 
up  and  which  is  making  people  turn 
against  not  only  local  government  but  I 
think  ultimately  perhaps  against  the 
Federal  Gtovemment — of  course  not  in 
the  gentlewoman's  district. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Since  I  know  the 
gentleman  was  educated  in  Massachu- 
setts, I  wonder  if  he  knows  what  he  is 
saying  when  he  says  that  Massachusetts 
has  to  become  brighter. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  love  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
trying  to  get  a  quid  pro  quo  from  every 
bill  before  this  Congress  would  be  an 
irrational  method  of  legislating.  We 
have  to  look  at  our  national  problems 
and  the  national  agenda.  The  recession 
has  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  concerns  not 
only  for  Massachusetts  but  for  every 
State  and  urban  area  that  would  be  im- 
pacted. I  feel  this  bill  and  the  Rodino 
amendment  are  a  very  rational  response. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman yield  one  more  time? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentle- 
woman and  I  served  together  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Would  we 
not  be  better  off  to  follow  the  advice  of 
that  committee  and  just  simply  cut  the 
taxes  for  these  people  in  Massachusetts? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  To  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  I  would  like  to  say  this.  We 
have  not  even  been  able  to  secure  a 
Windfall  profit  tax  from  the  confer- 
ence. Promising  taxes  is  not  an  imme- 
diate answer.  This  bill  is  an  answer.  I 
also  would  support  an  answer  in 
taxation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  6:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  understanding  that  we 
are  about  to  rise  at  6:30,  as  I  understand 
it,  I  think  it  is  important  that  I  not  try 
the  patience  of  the  Committee  to  any 
great  extent.  But  I  think  a  couple  of 
things  have  run  through  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  that  are  most  disturb- 
ing to  me.  It  concerns  me  greatly  that  we 
are  losing  sight  of  what  is  purportedly 
the  main  purpose  of  the  bill— counter- 
cyclical fiscal  assistance.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  trying  to  do  something  to 
help  local  governments  and  State  gov- 
ernments that  are  adversely  affected  by 
recessional  circumstances.  That  is  what 
the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is,  and  then 
this  targeted  fiscal  assistance  is  targeted 
It  IS  aimed.  We  know  where  it  is  going 
in  advance,  supposedly  at  least  in  gen- 
eral terms.  We  are  wasting  so  much  time 
on  targeted  fiscal  assistance,  and  this 


amendment  to  increase  the  amount  again 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
already  voted  to  reduce  it,  is  a  waste  of 
time.  The  whole  thing  is  a  waste  of  time. 

I  think  we  have  heard  some  of  the 
most  interesting  arguments  in  support 
of  the  Rodino  amendment,  but  they  all 
tend  to  say  that  the  countercyclical  as- 
sistance, which  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  bill,  is  a  good  thing.  And  then 
they  say  the  targeted  fiscal  assistance  is 
an  even  "gooder"  thing  if  it  happens  to 
affect  something  in  "my  district." 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  localism  or 
parochialism,  but  if  you  look  at  it  realis- 
tically, as  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  pointed  out, 
Puerto  Rico  will  receive  more  money 
than  33  of  our  States.  Those  States  are 
listed  in  his  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  of 
January  28,  and  one  of  them  may  be 
your  State.  You  had  better  take  a  look, 
by  the  way,  to  see  if  that  is  the  case.  It 
is  not  a  parochial  approach  in  arguing 
for  or  against  this  amendment  that  is 
disturbing  to  us.  The  whole  targeted  fis- 
cal assistance  portion  of  this  bill  is  a 
parochial  matter.  Let  us  face  it.  That  is 
how  this  started  out.  That  is  what  this 
is  all  about. 

The  other  side  of  that  parochialism  is 
that  there  are  a  lot  cf  people  out  there 
who  are  very  mad.  They  are  very  angry 
about  the  level  of  taxation  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  extorting — and  that  is  just  what 
it  has  gotten  to  be.  It  is  an  extortion. 
The  cost  of  Government  has  risen  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  3  calendar  years  than 
anything  else  in  our  economy.  People  are 
mad  about  that.  It  is  up  to  this  Congress 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  we  are  not 
doing  anything  about  it.  No,  instead  we 
are  considering  measure  after  measure 
like  this  to  take  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  redistribute  it,  adding  to  their  bur- 
den, adding  to  the  deficit,  adding  to  the 
national  debt.  It  is  ridiculous. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  not  a  great  big 
figure,  but  if  we  take  enough  $50  million 
amounts  around  here,  it  is  ridiculous. 
When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  and  real- 
ize what  people  are  saying  out  there  in 
America?  They  are  saying,  "Get  down 
to  business,  and  your  business  in  the 
Congress  is  to  be  more  responsible  with 
our  money." 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  be  more  respon- 
sible. This  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
already  decided  once  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  portion  of  this  bill.  It  is  time 
to  reaffirm  that  decision.  No  matter 
what  the  parliamentary  tricks  employed 
may  be,  no  matter  what  the  grand  sound- 
ing reasons  for  this  amendment  may  be, 
it  is  time  to  be  sensible  and  responsible 
and  say,  no,  and  then  our  taxpayers  all 
over  this  country  can  breathe  one  little 
bitty  sigh  of  relief.  I  ask  that  we  defeat 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino).  When 
this  bill  first  came  to  the  fioor  last 
month,  it  contained  $250  million  for  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance.  The  bill  was  then 
changed  so  that  it  now  contains 
only  $150  million.  Earlier  in  this  Con- 


gress the  Senate  approved  its  bill  with 
$340  million  by  a  3-to-l  margin.  The 
amendment  now  pending  would  increase 
the  House  figure  to  $200  million. 
This  amendment  is  greatly  needed  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  As 
many  of  the  Members  know,  since  the 
floor  action  last  month,  I  have  been 
speaking  privately  with  a  number  of  our 
colleagues,  especially  those  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will 
recognize  the  national  importance  of  this 
amendment  and  will  lend  support  to  it 
and  to  this  bill  on  final  passage. 

Many  nationally  respected  economists 
are  predicting  an  economic  recession 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  In 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
warned  that  "the  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central  regions 
are  expected  to  bear  the  brunt"  of  a  re- 
cession. Many  of  the  communities  which 
are  likely  to  be  hardest  hit  by  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  have  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered from  the  1974-75  recession. 
These  governments  continue  to  face  the 
difiBcult  task  of  providing  needed  social 
services  from  the  diminished  tax  base  of 
a  stagnant  or  declining  economy.  In  my 
own  city  we  have  had  to  face  the  un- 
pleasant reality  of  reductions  in  many 
basic  government  services. 

Many  congressional  districts  which  are 
facing  severe  economic  burdens  would 
benefit  significantly  from  adoption  of  the 
Rodino  amendment.  The  district  which  I 
represent  would  receive  an  additional 
$463,291,  giving  it  a  total  of  $1,910,382 
(according  to  estimates  by  the  Treasury 
Department).  Adoption  of  the  Rodino 
amendment  would  mean  the  total  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  for  New  York 
State  would  increase  from  about  $34  mil- 
lion to  $45,371,166. 

It  is  well  known  that  that  antireces- 
sion legislation  has  received  some  criti- 
cism in  this  Chamber  in  the  past.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  Chairman  Brooks 
and  Mr.  Horton  for  striving  to  fashion 
a  bill  which  would  satisfy  the  diverse  in- 
terests represented  in  this  body.  H.R. 
5980  has  been  restructured  to  use  the 
gross  national  product  and  its  wage  and 
salary  component  rather  than  unem- 
ployment to  measure  a  recession.  Today's 
legislation  is  reasonable  and  merits  the 
support  of  our  colleagues.  It  would  help 
to  prevent  further  cuts  in  essential  serv- 
ices and  incretises  in  local  property  taxes 
in  communities  which  have  been  slow  to 
recover  from  the  last  recession  and  it 
would  offer  some  Itaancial  insurance  to 
local  governments  against  the  adverse 
effects  of  future  downturns  in  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Approval  of  the  Rodino  amendment  Is 
vital  in  that  effort  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  for  it  and  for 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROWN    OF    OHIO 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MB.   RODINO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodino: 
In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
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gentleman  from  Kew  Jersey,  strike  out  "6 
percent"  and  insert  In  lieu  of  thereof  "7.5 
percent". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  stalwart  times  of  this  body 
was  under  the  leadership  of  the  author 
of  the  Rodino  amendment  a  few  years 
ago.  I  said  to  him  earlier  that  I  am,  in- 
deed, an  admirer  of  his,  and  I  want  to 
suggest  that  I  thought  his  leadership  at 
that  time  was  responsible  and  fair.  But 
with  respect  to  this  amendment,  I  would 
have  to  say  he  has  found  something  of 
an  indirect  way  of  accomplishing  some- 
thing that  otherwise  I  think  might  not 
have  been  germane  in  view  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fountain  amendment  to  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  part  of  this  bill 
when  we  last  had  the  bill  up  for  consid- 
eration (which,  as  I  recall,  was  before 
the  first  of  the  year)  because  at  that 
time  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina removed  from  the  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance funds  the  amount  of  $100  mil- 
lion, and  by  a  vote  of  184  to  153  that 
was  adopted  by  this  body.  That  is  where 
the  bill  stands  at  this  moment. 

The  real  impact  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Rodino)  is  merely  to  put  another  fifty 
million  bucks  in  the  bill  at  this  point,  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  point.  The  way 
he  does  that  is  also  fairly  direct.  It  just 
says  that  at  any  time  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  and  the  whole  country 
is  over  5  percent,  then  the  funds  in  the 
bill  will  go  up  $50  million.  Of  course,  the 
unemployment  in  this  country  has  not 
been  below  5.6  percent  for  some  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to  go  clear 
back  to  1973  before  the  last  recession  to 
get  unemployment  below  5  percent. 
n  1830 

It  was  5.6  percent  for  1  month  in  June 
and  that  is  as  low  as  it  has  been  during 
this  past  period  of  what  I  am  told  by 
my  President  have  been  good  times.  We 
are  learning  to  accept  that  we  have  5 
percent  unemployment  as  good  times 
in  the  United  States. 

Now.  therefore,  what  the  amendment 
Intends  to  do.  what  his  amendment  in- 
tends to  do  is  just  simply  raise  the 
amount  in  the  targeted  fiscal  assistance 
by  $50  million.  It  is  a  grab  for  additional 
money  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  resent 
anybody  in  the  Congress  doing  that  be- 
cause after  all  it  is  here  to  be  taken  and 
it  only  comes  from  the  taxpayers  or  from 
the  printing  presses.  That  is  part  of 
what  the  game  here  is  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  a  litUe  distressed  that  we  have  to 
do  it  on  that  basis.  What  I  have  sug- 
gested is  a  little  more  realistic,  that  we 
do  not  add  the  $50  million  until  we  go 
to  7.5  percent  unemployment  and,  in 
fact,  that  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
seem  to  now  be  headed.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  saying  is,  if  we  really  get  into 
trouble  in  this  country  maybe  we  should 
put  a  little  money  into  the  kitty  so  the 
cities  and  county  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  and  some  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  who  bene- 


fit from  this  bill  will  really  benefit.  And 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  does  have 
some  problems.  I  concede  to  that,  as  I 
told  you  about  my  interest  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  really  concerns 
me  basically  about  this  bill  is  the  prob- 
lem that  I  have  not  been  able  to  research 
quite  yet  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  it. 
I  think  some  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts who  probably  benefit  from  this  bill 
have  higher  per  capita  incomes  than 
the  congressional  district  which  I  serve 
that  does  not  benefit  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  therefore  the 
difference  is  how  the  government  at  the 
local  and  community  level  is  operated 
and  I  have  to  say  it  does  not  appeal  to 
me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  that  we  re- 
ward with  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
money  from  people  who  work  hard  and 
save  it  and  try  to  provide  for  their  own 
communities  at  a  very  moderate  level 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  get  called 
upon  to  pay  the  bills  for  places  that  per- 
haps are  less  efficiently  run  and  a  little 
more  grasping  in  terms  of  what  they  like 
to  get  from  other  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  is  what 
concerns  me  and  this  is  why  I  would  like 
to  address  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Rodino)  .  If  the  gentleman  really 
wants  to  have  an  impact  on  need  at  a 
time  when  all  of  us  have  need  and  at  a 
time  when  perhaps  even  my  district  with 
their  lower  incomes,  with  their  modest 
requests  from  Government,  might  have 
a  need  because  unemployment  generally 
is  a  lot  higher,  maybe  the  gentleman 
would  be  generous  enough  to  let  us  not 
have  to  put  in  until  there  is  a  chance 
that  we  might  get  also  some  benefit  from 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  merely  asking 
that  we  raise  the  5 -percent  trigger  for 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  to  7.5  percent. 
This  is  not  a  gutting  amendment,  it  is 
not  an  amendment  to  kill  targeted  fiscal 
assistance,  it  is  just  an  amendment  to 
try  to  make  it  a  little  bit  more  fair  for 
some  of  us  who  also  have  need  and  to 
get  it  when  that  real  need  does  develop. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

After  this  discussion  I  cannot  help  be 
against  this  substitute.  What  it  does, 
briefly,  is  negate  the  Rodino  amendment. 
The  vote  is.  If  you  are  for  raising  this 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  to  $200  million 
from  $150  million,  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  keep  that  in  conference,  then  you 
will  vote  against  the  Brown  substitute 
and  for  the  Rodino  amendment.  If  you 
want  to  keep  it  at  $150  million  and  then 
run  the  risk  in  conference  of  the  Senate 
running  it  up  higher  than  that,  then  you 
can  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  and  vote 
against  the  Rodino  amendment. 
I  would  ask  for  a  vote. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  my  distinguished  and  generous 
chairman  yield? 


Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gmae- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  only  change 
I  made  in  the  Rodino  amendment  was 
to  change  it  to  7.5  percent. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  And  that  just  guts  It. 
We  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  that  the  trig- 
ger comes  in  when  we  get  a  worse  situ- 
ation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Browh  of 
Ohio  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Rodino. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  ot 
Ohio)  there  were — ayes  25,  noes  36. 

recorded  VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  185,  noes  207, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  16] 

AYES— 186 

Abdnor 

Olickman 

Natdier 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ooldwater 

Neal 

Andrews, 

Goodllng 

Nelson 

N.Dak. 

Gradlson 

Nichols 

Anthony 

aramm 

O'Brien 

Archer 

Grassley 

Pashayan 

Atkinson 

Orlsham 

Paul 

Badbam 

Oudger 

Petri 

Bafalls 

Ouyer 

Pickle 

Barnard 

HaU.  Tex. 

Porter 

Bauman 

Hamilton 

Preyer 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Prltchard 

Bennett 

Schmidt 

Quayle 

Bereuter 

Hance 

Qiilllen 

Bethune 

Hansen 

RaUsback 

Bowen 

Hefner 

Regula 

Breaux 

High  tower 

Rhodes 

Brlnkley 

Hlnson 

Rltter 

Broomfleld 

Holt 

Robinson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hopkins 

RouBselot 

BroyhUl 

Hutto 

Royer 

Buchanan 

Hyde 

Rudd 

Burgener 

Ichord 

Sauerffeld 

BuOer 

Ireland 

Sawyer 

Byron 

Jeffries 

RchxilEc 

Campbell 

Jenkins 

Sebellus 

Carter 

Johnson.  Colo 

Sensenbrenner 

Cavanaugh 

Jones.  Okla. 

Sharp 

Chappell 

Kelly 

Shelby 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Shiunway 

Clausen 

Kindness 

Bhuster 

Cleveland 

Kramer 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Clinger 

Lagomarslno 

Snowe 

Coleman 

Latu 

Snyder 

Collins.  Teat. 

Leach.  Iowa 

Solomon 

Conable 

Lee 

Spenoe 

Corcoran 

Lent 

Stangeland 

Coughlln 

LewU 

Stanton 

Courter 

Livingston 

Steed 

Crane,  Daniel 

Loefller 

Stenholm 

Crane,  Philip 

Long,  Md. 

Stockman 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lett 

Stump 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lujan 

Synar 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Tauke 

Deckard 

McClory 

Taylor 

Derwlnskl 

McCloskey 

Thomas 

Devlne 

McDonald 

Trlble 

Dickinson 

McKay 

Volkmer 

Dornan 

Madlgan 

Walker 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Marlenee 

Wampler 

Eiwards.  Okla. 

Marriott 

Watklns 

Emery 

Martin 

White 

English 

Mattox 

Whltehurst 

Erdahl 

Mazzoll 

Whitley 

Erienbom 

Mica 

Whittaker 

Evans,  Del. 

Michel 

Whltt«i 

Plndley 

Miller.  Ohio 

WUson,  Bob 

Fllppo 

Mollohan 

Winn 

Porsythe 

Montgomery 

Wylle 

Fountain 

Moore 

Tatron 

Frenael 

Moorhead. 

Fuqua 

<3allf. 

Young,  PlB. 

Gingrich 

Myers,  Ind. 

^'<-vik.T^-'-r»¥?co¥/^-vT  A  T    ■Di:r^r\'OT\ U/^TTCi: 
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NOES— 207 


Ferraio 

Murphy,  N.T. 

AibosU 

Pish 

MurpHy,  Pa. 

Atezander 

Plsher 

Murlha 

Ambro 

Plthlan 

Nedzl 

Anderson, 

Poley 

Nolan 

CalU. 

Fowler 

Nowak 

Annunzlo 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Applegate 

Oaydos 

Oberstar 

Aabley 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Aapln 

Glalmo 

Ottlnger 

AuCUn 

Gibbons 

Panetta 

BaUey 

Oilman 

Patten 

Baldus 

Olnn 

Patterson 

B«ud.R.T. 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Bed«U 

Gore 

Perkins 

Bellenaon 

Green 

Peiyaer 

Benjamin 

Guarlnl 

Price 

BevUl 

HaU.  Ohio 

Pursell 

BUggl 

Hanley 

Raball 

Bingham 

Harkln 

Rangel 

Blanchard 

Harris 

Ratchford 

Boess 

Harsha 

Reuss 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Richmond 

Boiling 

Heckler 

Rlnaldo 

Boner 

Heftel 

Roberts 

Bonlor 

Holland 

Rodlno 

BonJKer 

Hollenbeck 

Roe 

Bouquard 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Brademaa 

Horton 

Rostenkowskl 

Brodbead 

Howard 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Hubbard 

RUSBO 

Brown.  Calif. 

HuckaJBy 

Sabo 

Burllaon 

Hughes 

Scbeuer 

Burton,  John 

Jacobs 

Selberllng 

Burton.  PhllUp 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Shannon 

Oamey 

Jones,  N.C. 

Simon 

Chlsholm 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Skelton 

Coelbo 

Kascenmeler 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conte 

Kazen 

Solarz 

Conyers 

KUdee 

Spellman 

Gorman 

Kogovsek 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Kostmayer 

Stack 

D'Amours 

Leach,  La. 

Staggers 

Danlelaon 

Lederer 

Stark 

Dascble 

Lehman 

Stewart 

Davis,  Mich. 

Leland 

Stratton 

Davis.  S  C 

Levltas 

Studda 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Swift 

Dellians 

Long,  La. 

Thompson 

Derrick 

Lowry 

Traxler 

Dicks 

Luken 

Udall 

Dlggs 

Lundlne 

Van  Deerlln 

Dlngell 

McCormack 

Vander  Jagt 

Dtzon 

Mnnade 

Vento 

Dodd 

McHugh 

Walgren 

Donnelly 

McKlnney 

Waxman 

Dougherty 

Magulre 

Weaver 

Downey 

Mark«Qr 

Weiss 

Drlnan 

Marks 

WUUams,  Mont. 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Mathls 

WUllams.  Ohio 

Early 

Matsui 

Wlrth 

Eckhardt 

Mavroulee 

Wolff 

Edgar 

Mlkulskl 

Wolpe 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlneta 

Wright 

Ertel 

Mlnlab 

Wydler 

Evans,  Oa. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Young.  Mo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Pary 

Mookley 

Zeferettl 

FVucell 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Fazio 

MottI 

NOT  VOTING — 43 

Addabbo 

Gray 

Roth 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hagedorn 

Runnels 

Ashbrook 

HUlls 

Santlnl 

Barnes 

Jeffords 

Schroeder 

Carr 

Jenrette 

Slack 

Clay 

LaPalce 

Stokes 

CoUlna.  ni. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Sjrmms 

■dwards.  Ala. 

McBw«n 

Treen 

Penwick 

MUler,  Calif. 

Ullman 

Flood 

Moffett 

Vanlk 

Florto 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Pord.  Mich. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Pease 

Wyatt 

ProM 

Roae 

n  1850 

Yates 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Ashbrook    for.    with 

Mr.    Addabbo 

against. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  for,  with  Mr. 

Stokes  against. 

Messrs.  MITCHELL  of  New  York. 
VENTO.  and  HARSHA  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 


Mr.  HUTTO  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOROED    VOTZ 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  208,  noes  186. 
not  voting  40,  as  follows : 


Akaka 

Altosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
.\pplegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bouquard 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Carney 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Coelho 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Mich. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ertel 

Evans.  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Fish 
Fisher 
Florlo 


|RoU  No.  16) 

AYES— 208 

Fowler 

Nedzl 

Fuqua 

Nolan 

Garcia 

Nowak 

Gaydos 

Oakar 

Gephardt 

Oberstar 

Glalmo 

Obeiy 

Gibbons 

Ottlnger 

Oilman 

Panetta 

Glnn 

Pashayan 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Gore 

Patterson 

Green 

Pepper 

Guarlnl 

Perkins 

Hall,  Ohio 

Peyser 

Hanley 

Plrkl* 

Harkln 

Price 

Harris 

Pursell 

Harsha 

Rahall 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Heckler 

Ratchford 

Heftel 

Reuss 

Holland 

Richmond 

Hollenbeck 

Rlnaldo 

Holtzman 

Roberts 

Horton 

Rodlno 

Howard 

Roe 

Huckaby 

Rosenthal 

Hughes 

Rostenkowskl 

Jenrette 

Roybal 

Johnson,  Calif 

Russo 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sabo 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Scheuer 

Kastenmeler 

Selberllng 

Kazen 

Shannon 

KUdee 

Simon 

Kogovsek 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kostmayer 

Solarz 

Leach,  La. 

Spellman 

Lederer 

St  Germain 

Lehman 

Stack 

Leland 

Staggers 

Lent 

•Stanton 

Uoyd 

Stark 

Long,  La. 

Stewart 

Lowry 

Stratton 

Luken 

Studds 

Lundlne 

Swift 

McCloakey 

Thompson 

McCormack 

Traxler 

McDade 

Udall 

McHugh 

Van  Deerlln 

McKlimey 

Vento 

Magulre 

Volkmer 

Markey 

Walgren 

Marks 

Waxman 

Matsui 

Weaver 

Mavroules 

Weiss 

Mica 

White 

Mlkulskl 

Williams.  Mont 

Mlneta 

Williams.  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Wlrth 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wolff 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wolpe 

Moakley 

Wright 

MoUohan 

Wydler 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Yatron 

Mottl 

Young,  Mo. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Zablockl 

Murphy,  Fa. 

Zeferettl 

Murtha 

Abdnor 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Archer 
Atkinson 
BafalU 
Barnard 
Beuman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bellenson 
Bennett   ' 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carter 
Oavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cleveland 
dinger 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Cougblln 
Courter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Deckard 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dornan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Brlenborn 
Evans,  Del. 
Flndley 
Flthlan 
Fllppo 
Poley 


NOES— 186 

Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Gingrich 
Gllckman 
Goldwater 
Ooodllng 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Orlsbam 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
HInaon 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Icbord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Lee 

Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDonald 
McKay 
Madlgan 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Montgomery 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Paul 
Petri 
Porter 
Preyer 
Prltchard 
Quayle 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rltter 
Robinson 
Rouaselot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Santlnl 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumwaiy 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Stangeland 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stump 
Synar 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trlble 
Vander  Jagt 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watklns 
Whltehurst 
Whitley 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
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NOT  VOnNO— 40 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Barnes 

Carr 

Cheney 

Collins,  ni. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fenwlck 

Flood 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Frost 


Gray 

Hagedorn 

HiUls 

Jeffords 

LaFalce 

Leath,  Tex. 

McEwen 

MUler.  Calif. 

Moffett 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Pease 

Rose 

Roth 


Runnels 

Schroeder 

Slack 

Stokes 

Symms 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

WUson,  C.  H. 

WUson.  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Yates 


n   1910 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Hagedorn 
against. 

Mrs.  Penwick  for.  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 
against. 

Mr  LaPalce  for,  with  Mr.  Badham  against 

Mr.  Barnes  for,  with  Mr.  Cheney  against. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr 
Runnels  against. 

Mr.  DINGELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  5980,  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  $1.25  billion  in  fiscal  assistance 
for  States  and  local  governments  crip- 
pled by  loss  of  revenues  due  to  high  un- 
employment and  recession.  Ttiis  bill  pro- 
vides this  much  needed  support  through 
a  two  pronged  approach. 

First,  for  those  areas  that  are  cur- 
rently experiencing  economic  malaise,  as 
measured  by  high  unemployment  rates, 
this  bill  would  authorize  $150  million 
in  fiscal  assistance,  targeted  through 
a  formula  developed  to  include  only 
those  communities  that  are  truly  in 
need.  Unfortunately,  this  blU  only  au- 
thorizes this  program  for  a  single  year. 
I  think  that  these  communities  would 
best  be  served  if  there  was  a  sustained 
level  of  Federal  assistance  that  would 
give  them  the  financial  cushion  to  ade- 
quately combat  their  economic  problems. 
I  think  that  this  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance is  the  proper  vehicle  for  aiding 
those  areas  that  are  in  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic distress  or  decline. 

The  second,  more  complex  half  of  this 
bill  is  the  antirecessionary  fiscal  assist- 
ance program,  which  provides  funds 
during  a  recession  for  those  areas  that 
are  most  severely  impacted,  and  provides 
an  indexing  mechanism  that  allocates 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  the  recession 
on  a  particular  community.  Since  the 
onset  of  the  recession  this  year  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  imperative  if  we  want  to  properly 
counter  the  impact  of  the  recession,  in- 
stead of  enacting  hastily  prepared  legis- 
lation in  the  midst  of  a  recession  that 
will  be  ineffective  because  of  the  lengthy 
period  of  preparation  that  accompanies 
legislation  that  we  enact. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  additionally,  to  vote  for  the  Ro- 
dino amendment,  wiiich  would  increase 
the  amount  of  targeted  fiscal  assistance 
to  $200  million,  $50  million  higher  than 
the  amount  authorized  in  the  present 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Fountain 
amendment.* 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
rarely  does  this  Chamber  see  such  a 
counterproductive  proposal  as  the  coun- 
tercyclical aid  package.  It  was  a  bad  idea 
when  it  came  before  this  House  in  1976, 
it  was  a  worse  idea  when  it  was  extended 
In  1977.  In  its  wisdom  the  House  let  this 
monstrosity  die  in  the  waning  hours  of 
the  95th  Congress.  Like  some  budgetary 
"Lazarus,"  it  is  once  more  ready  to  roam 
the  fiscal  landscape.  What  was  supposed 
to  be  the  "Oversight  Congress"  is  about 
to  look  the  other  way  as  a  clearly  bad 
program  is  resusitated. 

Why  is  there  such  an  obsession  with  a 
program  that  has  a  proven  track  record 
of  disaster?  Why  have  so  many  substan- 
tive flaws  of  this  bill  been  glossed  over 
in  the  name  of  timeliness?  These  are 
questions  I  know  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues are  asking  and  I  can  assure  you 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  will  be  ask- 
ing. This  bill  uses  the  wrong  concept  to 
address  the  wrong  problem  at  the  wrong 
time. 

In  times  of  recession  the  problem  fac- 
ing the  Nation  is  a  combination  of  a 


decline  in  productivity,  a  rise  in  the  un- 
employment rate,  and  a  static  or  drop- 
ping rate  of  industrial  or  overall  eco- 
nomic growth.  Various  factors  tend  to 
make  the  impact  vary  from  one  locale 
to  another.  Among  these  are  the  types 
of  industries  first  impacted  by  the  reces- 
sion, and  the  competence  of  the  local  or 
State  government  to  address  economic 
down  turns.  The  Federal  Government's 
role  in  most  recessions  is  to  aggravate 
the  problems  through  inflation,  and 
frustrating  growth  via  redtape  and 
paperwork.  To  vote  for  a  bill  that  takes 
a  i>ossible  billion  extra  dollars  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  taxpayers  or  out  of  the  pri- 
vate capital  markets  and  say  this  will 
solve  a  recession  is  to  negate  every  shred 
of  economic  sense.  The  last  thing  the 
Nation  needs  at  a  time  of  recession  is  the 
Government  sapping  the  private  in- 
dividual to  give  more  money  to  State  and 
local  governments.  I  would  like  to  know 
when  the  Federal  Government  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  economic  management?  To 
reward  its  dismal  record  is  unthinkable. 

The  best  solution  for  recessions  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  remove  the 
ongoing  constraints  on  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  So  many  more  people 
would  start  small  businesses,  so  many 
more  people  would  be  employed,  if  there 
were  not  the  mountain  of  paperwork,  the 
maze  of  redtape  and  the  staggering 
financial  overhead  from  Government 
regulations  that  serve  as  deterrents  to 
growth.  It  is  this  fundamental  area  that 
we  should  be  addressing. 

The  ludicrous  nature  of  this  bill  is 
embodied  within  its  very  language.  One 
section  provides  for  Davis-Bacon  cover- 
age. If  we  are  so  worried  about  providing 
operating  funds  to  local  governments 
why  are  we  so  interested  in  increasing 
the  cost  of  operations  to  that  govern- 
ment by  adding  the  excess  baggage  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  law?  I  think  this  one 
provision  underscores  the  entire  bill. 
This  is  not  a  solution  as  much  as  a 
grab-bag  approach  to  complex  economic 
issues. 

I  also  wonder  about  the  priorities  in 
this  bill.  At  a  time  of  recession  it  is  not 
the  governmental  sector  that  most  people 
worry  about  rejuvenating.  The  private 
sector  suffers  the  most  in  an  economic 
downturn.  The  concept  of  handing  over 
tax  dollars  to  local  governments  is  just 
part  of  the  usual  shovel  money  at  a 
problem  mentality  that  has  gotten  the 
Nation  in  many  of  its  past  economic 
jams. 

Part  of  the  faulty  logic  in  the  bills'  ap- 
proach is  the  falacy  that  local  govern- 
ment revenue  is  damaged  in  a  recession. 
Most  economists  would  agree  that  prop- 
erty values,  barring  a  great  depression, 
are  the  most  stable  base  of  taxation. 
Since  the  bill  report,  itself,  states  that 
81  percent  of  all  local  revenue  comes 
from  this  form  of  taxation  I  fail  to  see 
how  this  billion -dollar  bill  can  aid  any- 
one. To  look  further  into  the  future,  if 
local  governments  do  have  to  scsJe  back 
operations  in  times  of  economic  down- 
turns what  can  this  bill  really  do?  Most 
recessions  of  any  major  proportion  to 
trigger  a  bill  such  as  this,  last  longer 
than  part  of  1  year.  What  happens  when 
a  local  government  maintains  its  level  of 


services  with  help  from  this  bill  but 
comes  into  a  new  fiscal  year  without 
further  help?  It  will  still  have  to  cut 
back,  probably  more  than  it  would  have 
the  first  time  around  as  the  revenue 
shortfall  is  now  larger  and  the  services 
to  be  cut  back  are  1  more  year  further 
developed  and  expanded.  The  cry  from 
the  grassroots  will  be  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram 1  more  year.  The  action  on  the  floor 
will  be  to  expand  coverage  and  payments, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  an  ongoing 
budget  buster  which  will  end  up  hurting 
the  taxpayers. 

During  an  election  year  I  can  imder- 
stand  why  Mr.  Carter  might  like  to  have 
additional  funds  to  target  to  key  cities 
and  States.  However,  there  is  a  lot  more 
at  stake  in  this  Nation  than  Mr.  Carter's 
political  well-being.  The  voters  of  this 
Nation  are  suffering  under  high  taxes, 
lack  of  energy  because  of  Government 
mismanagement,  and  higher  prices  due 
to  Government  caused  price  increases. 
These  issues  should  be  the  agenda  of 
1980.  A  bill  like  this  one  can  wait,  prob- 
ably forever.* 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  cfnsideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5980)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  fiscal  assistance  during  eco- 
nomic recessions  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  targeted  fiscal  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution there<Hi. 

GENERAI.   LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  5980,  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Texas? 

PAKLIAMENTART   INQtnXT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPE:aKER.  The  gentlMnan  fnHn 
Maryland  will  state  his  parliiunentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  would  it 
be  in  order  under  the  extraneous  mate- 
rial to  include  right  after  the  vote  on 
the  Rodino  amendment  a  copy  of  the 
vote  taken  on  December  14  on  the  same 
proposition,  for  purposes  of  comparison? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  it  is  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is  about  as  extrane- 
ous {IS  it  can  get. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
have  to  reply,  after  consultatlcxi  with 
the  Parliamentarian,  that  it  already  is 
in  the  Record,  and  it  would  be  a 
duplication. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REFERRAL  OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 487  JOINTLY  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND 
COMMTITEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  487)  defining  policies  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  scien- 
tific and  technical  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  was  referred  solely 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
January  29,  1980,  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  APPRECIATION  TO 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE  FOR  ITS  SUP- 
PORT AND  ASSISTANCE  IN  SECUR- 
ING THE  SAFE  RETURN  OF  AMER- 
ICAN EMBASSY  PERSONNEL  FROM 
IRAN 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  267)  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada and  its  people  for  its  support  and 
assistance  in  securing  the  safe  release  of 
American  Embassy  personnel  from  Iran. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Ris.  267 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) , 

Section  1 .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expresses  the  appreciation  of  the 
American  pec^le  for  the  historic  close  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  of  the  Qovemments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  conducting 
foreign  policy,  particularly  In  facing  the  re- 
cent crises  In  Southwest  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East: 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  expresses  its  apprecla- 
atlon  to  the  Government  of  Canada  and  Its 
people  tor  supporting  the  United  States  In 
Its  efforts  to  obtain  the  safe  release  of  Ameri- 
can embassy  personnel. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  particular  expresses  Its  deep  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  the  Oovemment  of  Canada, 
which  at  considerable  risk  to  Its  own  embassy 
personnel,  protected,  housed,  and  arranged 
the  safe  departure  of  six  employees  of  the 
American  embassy  In  Tehran. 

Sec.  4.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister,  and  the  honorable 
members  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  We  would 


wish  that  the  House  would  continue  to 
be  in  order  during  this  debate. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  267. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  time 
which  I  may  yield  during  consideration  of 
this  resolution  will  be  for  debate  purposes 
only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago,  I  was 
alerted  by  a  constituent  from  Oceanport, 
N.J.,  that  a  number  of  employees  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tehran  remained 
in  that  city,  though  not  as  hostages  inside 
our  besieged  Embassy.  Extreme  caution 
and  confidentiality  had  to  be  observed, 
for  news  of  their  existence  could  trigger 
further  harassment  of  the  50  hostages 
or  retaliation  against  Canadian  Embassy 
personnel  who  ultimately  housed  and 
protected  the  six  additional  American 
diplomats. 

My  constituent  is  the  father  of  Cora 
Ambum  Lljek,  who  with  her  husband 
Mark,  worked  in  the  Visa  Department  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran  until 
the  November  4  takeover.  I  share  the  re- 
lief of  Joe  Ambum  and  his  wife  that  their 
daughter  is  safe.  All  of  us  have  the 
Canadian  Government  to  thank  for  the 
escape  of  this  young  couple  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  around  this  Nation 
in  the  past  difficult  weeks  saying  that  we 
have  to  take  difficult  stands,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  who  our  friends  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  have  found  a 
true  friend,  I  think  it  quite  appropriate 
that  this  body  in  behalf  and  speaking 
for  all  of  our  American  citizens,  say  a 
grateful  thank  you  to  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  say  that  it  may 
well  be  that  there  has  never  been  a  reso- 
lution brought  before  this  Congress  with 
as  many  cosponsors  on  the  initial  sub- 
mission of  it  as  has  been  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  In  which  the 
United  States  is  receiving  mixed  reac- 
tions to  our  international  call  for  sup- 
port, not  only  is  it  appropriate,  but  oblig- 
atory, that  the  U.S.  Congress  clearly 
express  its  deep  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  our  ally,  the  Government  of  Canada, 
for  protecting  and  engineering  the  es- 
cape of  the  six  Americans. 

This  and  other  recent  pro-American 
positions  taken  by  the  Canadians  should 
not  go  unnoticed  by  other  nations  of  the 
world  seeking  to  challenge  the  strength 
of  our  allied  ties.  We  must  thank  our 
friends,  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Canada,  for  standing  by  us  during  this 
critical  time.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  be  de- 
li «hted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  say  In  the  memory  of  the  Speaker  and 


the  Parliamentarian  there  has  never 
been  a  resolution  of  this  type  presented 
to  this  body  and  history  is  being  writ- 
ten as  a  mark  of  appreciation  to  a 
neighboring  country,  and  the  Chair 
would  ask  that  the  House  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  resolution  and  commend  our  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard) 
for  introducing  and  calling  up  this  con- 
gressional resolution  which  commends 
the  Government  of  Canada  for  its  actions 
on  b3half  of  six  American  diplomats  in 
Iran. 

The  past  3  months,  since  the  seizure 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran, 
has  been  a  trying  period  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Iranian  action,  together 
with  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
has  brought  on  a  basic  reassessment  of 
what  the  role  of  the  United  States  should 
be  in  world  affairs. 

In  dealing  with  these  crises,  it  has  been 
heartening  to  see  how  much  of  the 
world  community  stands  with  the  United 
States  in  its  opposition  to  lawlessness 
and  aggression  in  international  affairs. 

On  December  4,  for  example,  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  urgently  demanding  that 
Iran  immediately  release  the  American 
hostages  in  Tehran.  On  January  14,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  voted  104  to  18 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  Yesterday,  a 
meeting  of  Islamic  nations  criticized 
Iran's  seizure  of  the  hostages,  and  called 
for  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Throughout  these  crises  no  nation  has 
been  any  more  steadfast  in  its  support 
of  a  peaceful  world  system  and  opposi- 
tion to  international  lawbreaking  than 
has  Canada,  our  good  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. 

Today  we  have  learned  of  a  new  di- 
mension of  Canada's  role.  Despite  obvi- 
ous danger  to  their  own  lives  in  Tehran, 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor  and  his 
staff  for  3  months  protected  and  finally 
secured  the  exit  from  Iran  of  six  Ameri- 
can diplomats. 

This  action  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  humanitarianism  of  Canadian  for- 
eign policy  over  the  years  as  well  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  closeness  of  United 
States-Canadian  relations. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

n  1920 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  American-Canadian  affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  FascelD. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
3  months  have  been  particularly  difficult 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  seizure  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  has  created 
strains  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  have 
been  compounded  by  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan. 

These  adversities,  however,  have  cre- 
ated a  unity  of  purpose  within  the  United 
States  and  a  renewed  sense  of  solidarity 
with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
community. 
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As  these  two  crises  have  evolved,  Can- 
ada has  stood  firm  in  its  condemnation  of 
the  violation  of  international  norms  and 
law,  and  the  American  people  have  ap- 
preciated the  Canadian  support.  We  now 
know  that  we  have  more  than  just  their 
foreign  policy  position  for  which  to  be 
grateful. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  to  Iran,  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  Taylor,  his  staff,  the 
Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Flora  Mac- 
Donald  and  the  entire  Government  of 
Canada  have  taken  steps  over  the  past 
3  months  to  protect  six  American  diplo- 
mats in  Tehran  and  finally  to  arrange 
their  safe  departure  from  Iran.  These  ac- 
tions were  taken  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  placed  in  jeopardy  not  only  Can- 
ada's relations  with  Iran,  but  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  the  Canadian  diplomats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  successful  exit  of  the 
six  Americans  from  Iran  is  testimony  to 
the  thoroughness  and  eCBciency  of  the 
Canadian  Embassy  personnel  and  is  a 
credit  to  them  and  to  the  Canadian  dip- 
lomatic service.  Their  courage  in  the  face 
of  clear  danger  to  their  own  personal 
safety  is  testimony  to  the  character  of 
the  Canadian  people.  And  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  Canadian  Government 
behind  their  efforts  is  testimony  to  the 
rectitude  of  Canadian  foreign  policy  and 
to  United  States-Canadian  friendship. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  delegation 
to  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group,  I  have  over  the  years 
developed  close  friendships  with  many 
members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
Never  have  I  been  so  proud  of  those  re- 
lationships as  I  am  today.  On  behalf  of 
the  House  Members  who  participate  in 
the  Canada-United  States  Group,  I 
would  like  to  express  our  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation for  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  securing  the  safety  of 
these  six  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  resolution  as  a  sign  of  our 
gratitude  to  Ambassador  Taylor,  his 
staff,  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
Canadian  people. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in 
applauding  our  friends  to  the  north  in 
Canada  for  the  friendship  that  they  have 
demonstrated  in  assisting  us  during  this 
time  of  crisis,  not  only  for  their  assist- 
ance in  Insuring  the  safe  return  of 
Americans  imperiled  within  Iran's  bor- 
ders, but  also  for  their  support  of  a  boy- 
cott of  the  Moscow  Olympics. 

At  a  time  when  the  foreign  policy  on 
which  this  Nation  will  embark  in  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  is  under  close  re- 
examination and  scrutiny,  I  would  point 
out  that  there  are  some  other  good 
friends  on  this  globe  who  have  already 
responded  to  the  call  that  this  country 
has  issued.  An  accounting  of  those 
friends  among  the  first  to  respond  to  this 
Nation's  rebuke  of  Soviet  aggression 
in  Afghanistan  reveals  that  Australia. 
Great  Britain,  and  New  Zealand  led 
those  nations  which  field  athletic  teams 


in  the  games.  Others  who  have  responded 
by  calling  for  boycotting,  moving,  or  can- 
celing the  games  include  Egypt,  the 
Netherlands,  Morocco,  Chile,  and  China. 
Nonathletic  powers  who  have  lent  their 
support  include  Fiji,  Qatar,  Djibouti,  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
Norway,  West  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Israel  will  follow  suit. 

I  believe  that  these  are  the  times,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  an  accounting  of  our 
friends  as  we  reexamine  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  this  Nation  in  determining  what 
future  course  we  shall  chart  as  a  people. 
I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  grati- 
tude to  our  friends,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  in 
this  clear  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
its  disregard  for  international  law  and 
the  basic  tenets  of  diplomacy  has  not  and 
will  not  go  unnoticed  nor  unheeded  by 
the  international  community. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
too,  would  Uke  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  offering  this 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  very  fine  remarks  made  by 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  We  all 
know  that  Canada  has  been  an  excel- 
lent neighbor.  This  recent  help  that  it 
has  given  us  in  this  hostage  release  from 
Iran  has  been  unbelievable,  and  I  just 
would  like  to  join  in  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  for  this  excellent  action 
they  have  taken. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  As  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States-Canadian 
Parliamentary  Delegation,  I  think  this 
is  an  obvious  issue  that  deserves  our 
commendation. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  think  this  is  one 
vote  in  the  14  years  that  I  have  served 
in  Congress  where  everybody  in  this 
House,  both  parties,  would  like  to  vote 
immediately,  and  then  allow  the  rest  of 
the  time  to  be  consumed  by  those  that 
would  like  to  speak. 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  Joe  Clark,  Canada  has 
shown  what  it  means  to  be  a  "good 
neighbor."  The  wise  and  courageous  ac- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Government  in 
providing  sanctuary  and  safe  passage 
for  six  American  Embassy  employees  and 
dependents  from  Tehran,  Iran,  marks 
another  example  of  increased  good  will 
and  cooperation  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  government  of  Conservative  Par- 
ty Leader  Clark  has  been  suoportive  of 
other  American  initiatives  not  only  for 
release  of  the  hostages  in  Tehran  but 
also  for  action  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Prime  Minister 
Clark's  support  of  the  US.  position  for 
changing  the  site  of  the  summer  Olym- 
pics or  ctmceling  them  will  add  greater 


influence  to  the  U.S.  position  before  the 
International  Olympic  Committee. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  and  the  com- 
passion that  have  marked  the  first  8 
months  of  Prime  Minister  Joe  Clark's 
government.* 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  I  have  also 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  extend  to  our  friends  north  of  the 
border  the  thought  that  all  good  Ameri- 
cans appreciate  very  much  the  action  of 
the  Canadian  Government  in  helping 
six  American  diplomats  escape  confine- 
ment in  Iran. 

This  electrifying  and  exciting  act  has 
generated  a  genuine  spark  of  pride  and 
friendship  throughout  the  nation  and 
here  in  the  Congress  as  well. 

Our  unloving  critics  say  oiu-  tradi- 
tional values  are  isolated  and  rejected 
by  the  world  community.  Canada's  brave 
action  again  proves  that  nations  which 
value  freedom,  opportimity,  service,  and 
friendship — and  which  formed  the  po- 
litical structure  of  the  North  American 
Continent  several  centuries  ago,  have  a 
deep  underlying  affinity.  We  can  thank 
our  lucky  stars  that  we  are  all  North 
Americans. 

Thanks,  Canada,  we  needed  that. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  370,  nays  0, 
not  voting  64,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  171 

TEAS — 370 

Abdnor 

Brademas 

Danlelson 

Akaka 

Breaux 

Dannemeyer 

Albosta 

Brlnkley 

Daschle 

Alexander 

Brodhead 

Davis.  Mich. 

Ambro 

Brooks 

Davis.  S.C. 

Anderson. 

Broomfield 

de  laOarza 

Calif. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Deckard 

AadnwB, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dell  urns 

N.Dak. 

BroyhlU 

Derwlnskl 

Anthony 

Buchanan 

Devlne 

Archer 

Burgener 

Dickinson 

Aithley 

Burllson 

Dtcks 

Aspln 

Byron 

Dlngell 

Atkinson 

Campbell 

Dixon 

AuColn 

Carney 

Dodd 

Bafalls 

Carter 

Donnelly 

BaUey 

Cavanaugh 

Doman 

Baldus 

Cbappell 

Dougherty 

Barnard 

Chlsholm 

Downey 

Bauman 

Clausen 

Drlnan 

Beard,  R.I. 

Clay 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cleveland 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Cllnger 

Early 

Bellenaon 

Coelbo 

Bckhardt 

Benjamin 

Coleman 

Edgar 

Bennett 

Collins,  Tex. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Bereuter 

Conable 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Bethune 

Oonte 

Emery 

BevUl 

Corcoran 

English 

Blai?gl 

Corman 

Erdahl 

Blanchard 

Cotter 

Erlenbom 

Boland 

Coughlln 

Ertel 

Boiling 

Courier 

Evans,  Del. 

Boner 

Crane,  Daniel 

Evans.  Oa. 

Bonlor 

Crane.  Philip 

Evans,  Ind. 

Bonker 

D'Amours 

Pary 

Bouquard 

Daniel,  Dan 

Pascell 

Bo  wen 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Pazio 
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nndley 

FUlMT 

PltbUtn 
FUppo 
norlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Fort.  Term. 
Porsytbe 
Fountain 
Powler 
Frenzel 
Puqua 
a*rcla 
Oftydos 
Oepluurdt 
Olftlmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olngrlcb 
Olnn 
OHlckman 
Gonzalez 
OoodUng 
Oore 
Oradlson 
Oramm 
Orauley 
Qreen 
Orlaham 
CHiarlnl 
Oudger 
Quyer 
Hagedom 
HaU.  Ohio 
HaU.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Banley 
Banaen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
HawUns 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Rlnaon 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
HOrton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Rutto 
Hyde 
Ichort 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn . 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
LatU 

Leach.  Iowa 
Leach.  La. 
Lederer 
Lee 


Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

lie  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LoefBer 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

liojan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugb 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Iilaguire 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Bflller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnlsb 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Moorbead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nolan 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
QulUen 
Rahall 
Rallsback 
Raneel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 


Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roblnaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scbeuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Senaenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sbumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stangelartd 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

WhltUker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Runnels 

Schroeder 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Symms 


Thompson 

Treen 

Odall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Waxman 


Wilson,  C.  H. 
WUson.  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Yates 
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Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  N.c. 

Annunzlo 

Apolegate 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  FhUUp 

Butler 

Oarr 

Cheney 

OoUlns.  ni. 


Oonyers 

Leath.  Tex. 

Derrick 

Lundine 

Dtggs 

McBwen 

edwarts.  Ala. 

Markey 

Penwlck 

Miller.  Calif. 

Ferraro 

Mitchell.  NY 

Fish 

Moffett 

Flood 

Murphy,  m. 

Froet 

Myers.  Pa. 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Gray 

Nowak 

mills 

Ottlnger 

Hollenbeck 

Pease 

Jefforts 

Robert* 

Jenrette 

Roae 

LaPalce 

Roth 

ni94o 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Ms.  Ferraro  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  John  L.  Btirton  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUnols  with  Mr.  Ashbrock. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Synuns. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Barnes  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs.  Fen- 
wlck. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Oalifomla  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Hillls. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Nowak  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Stack  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Lundine  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carodlna. 

Mr.  nilman  with  Mr.  Proet. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Nelson. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Yatee. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Maxkey. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Texas. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  CARTER  BUDGET:  INFLATION 
FIGHTER  OR  FUEL  FXDR  INFLA- 
TION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  1980.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
stated  in  the  Congressional  Record  his 
objections  to  the  administration's  budget 
for  1981  as  a  total  lack  of  discipline  and 
a  toted  surrender  to  inflation. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
his  statement  which  is  found  on  page 
S452.  You  should  pay  particular  note  to 
the  fact  that  with  the  projected  deficit 
of  $16  billion,  the  President  will  be  in 
violation  of  the  law.  The  legislation 
which  he  in  fact  signed  into- law — leg- 
islation which  I  sponsored  along  with 
Senator  Byrd  prohibiting  a  Federal  defi- 
cit in  1981  and  thereafter. 

The  budget  will  add  to  inflationary 
pressures.  It  will  continue  the  spending 
spree  of  the  1970's  with  an  increase  of 
$68  billion  in  Federal  outlays  over  the 
total  approved  by  Congress  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  will  raise  the  national  debt 
to  $939  billion.  The  rate  of  spending 
growth  In  the  Carter  years  has  exceeded 
the  inflation  rate  by  a  significant 
amount. 


I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves,  whether  in  fact  the 
President  has  offered  the  Congress  a 
budget  which  fights  infiation  or  just 
fuels  the  flames  of  inflation.  If  you  be- 
lieve as  I  do,  that  the  budget  is  fiscal- 
ly irresponsible  and  does  not  meet  the 
intent  of  the  law,  then  we  should  have 
the  courage  and  judgment  to  produce  a 
budget  that  does.* 
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BIG  SPENDING  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  1981  budget  President  Carter 
states  the  United  States  will  have  a  $15.8 
billion  deficit.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
budget  year  the  U.S.  debt  will  increase  by 
$46.6  billion.  The  debt  is  increased  three 
times  as  much  as  the  reported  deficit. 
The  difference  includes  a  deficit  of  $18.1 
billion  for  off -budget  agencies  plus  $12.7 
billion  in  borrowings  from  Government 
trust  funds.  It  is  all  a  deficit.  If  business- 
men kept  books  like  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, they  would  be  sent  to  Leavenworth. 

The  national  debt  anticipates  going 
over  $900  biUion  in  the  fall  of  1980.  One 
development  on  the  national  debt  is  that 
foreigners  now  own  19  percent  of  the 
debt  whereas  they  only  owned  5  percent 
in  1970.  Should  foreigners  ever  begin 
to  unload  quickly,  it  would  have  a  severe 
reaction. 

This  year  President  Carter  is  request- 
ing a  $616  billion  budget.  The  year  be- 
fore Carter  became  President  the  budget 
was  $366  billion  and  in  his  short  time  in 
office  his  big  spending  program  has  in- 
creased the  budget  to  $616  billion. 

One  thing  President  Carter  forgot  to 
mention  in  his  budget  remarks  was  the 
fact  that  increased  taxes  provide  $77  bil- 
Uon  more  this  year.  That  is  $77  biUion 
more  taxes  from  Americans. 

The  area  that  has  been  inadequately 
funded  has  been  defense,  where  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  run  $9  billion  a  year 
behind  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Ford.  And  what  is  most  disturbing 
about  defense  is  that  the  new  1981 
defense  budget  of  $142  billion  only  pro- 
vides $30  billion  for  military  weapons 
such  as  gims,  ships,  planes,  and  tanks. 
This  means  that  every  time  $1  is  going 
for  defense  planes,  tanks,  and  guns,  $4 
is  going  for  defense  overhead. 

When  President  Carter  took  ofiBce,  in- 
fiation was  4.8  percent  and  today  infla- 
tion is  running  14  percent. 

When  President  Carter  entered  the 
White  House,  the  bank  prime  interest 
rate  was  6.2  percent  and  today  it  tops 
15  percent.  When  President  Carter  came 
to  the  White  House,  gold  was  $125  an 
ounce,  but  with  the  loss  of  world  confi- 
dence gold  is  now  over  $600  an  ounce. 

But  the  greatest  reflection  on  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Carter  administration  is 
the  fact  that  the  average  per  capita  in- 
come of  Americans  was  fourth  in  the 
world  and  under  Carter  we  have  dropped 
to  seventh  and  we  are  still  dropping. 

It  is  time  our  country  got  back  to  sound 
basic  economics  where  a  day's  i>ay  can  be 


used  at  home  Instead  of  going  up  in 
smoke  for  taxes  and  inflation. 

This  country  has  too  much  govern- 
ment. We  have  more  government  than 
we  need,  more  government  than  the  peo- 
ple want,  and  more  taxes  than  the  aver- 
age citizen  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  up  this  point.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  we  have  all  watched  with 
great  interest  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  That  $77  billion  increase  in  rev- 
enue will  occur  if  Congress  does  nothing. 
In  other  words,  if  Congress  takes  no  ac- 
tion, the  escalation  cause  of  inflation  and 
all  kinds  of  incremental  increases  in  so- 
cial security  taxes  will  occur — if  the  Con- 
gress does  absolutely  nothing.  So  a  lot 
of  Members  of  Congress  can  claim  that 
they  have  in  no  way  increased  the  taxes 
but  actually  they  have  by  allowing  it  to 
go  into  place  by  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  good  work  we  are  having  on  watch- 
ing the  budget.  Unfortunately  our  party 
is  not  in  control.  We  are  the  minority 
party,  but  come  November  I  hope  the 
American  people  understand  the  true 
facts. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CANADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  tribute  to  Canada,  our  good  friend 
and  neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada  has 
once  again  demonstrated  the  depth  of 
the  long-lived  friendship  between  our 
two  countries  by  helping  six  American 
oCBcials  to  escape  from  Iran.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Canada  on  this  occasion. 

Some  time  ago  the  State  Department 
was  asked  to  publicly  identify  all  the 
Americans  being  held  hostage  by  the 
Iranian  terrorists  in  Tehran.  There  was 
irritation  In  some  quarters  when  the 
Department  would  not  do  so.  Perhaps  the 
Government  did  not  even  know  who  they 
were,  it  is  surmised  by  some.  The  upshot 
is  that  there  was  good  reason  not  to  make 
known  such  a  list.  The  point  is  that.  In 
certain  sensitive  situations,  there  are 
legitimate  secrets.  If  this  particular 
secret  about  our  six  diplomats  had  been 
compromised,  the  results  would  probably 
not  have  been  so  felicitous. 

In  any  case,  thank  you.  Canada.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
two  roUcall  votes  on  Tuesdav,  January  22 
and  Wednesday,  January  23  because  I 
was  returning  from  a  study  mission  with 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Far  East. 

On  January  22, 1  was  absent  when  the 
House  voted  on  House  Resolution  514, 
the  resolution  making  in  order  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2471,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  and  the  U.8.  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1980.  Had  I  be«i 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
roUcall  No.  2. 

On  January  23.  I  was  absent  for  roll- 
call  No.  3,  the  vote  on  House  Resolution 
513,  the  resolution  making  in  order  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4788,  the  water 
resources  authorization.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "aye."  • 


ENCOURAGING  SAVTNG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown  )  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  tense  times.  We  are  threatened 
militarily  and  economically  from  abroad. 
At  home,  Americans  struggle  with  each 
other  for  a  bigger  slice  of  a  shrinking  pie. 
It  did  not  have  to  be  this  way. 

If  we  had  saved  and  invested  a  bit 
more;  if  we  had  grown  only  IVi  percent 
faster  each  year  since  1950,  we  would  now 
have  a  $3V'3  trillion  economy,  instead  of 
just  over  $214  trilliwi.  We  would  have 
$250  billion  more  in  Federal  revenues, 
balanced  budgets,  stable  prices,  income 
and  payroll  cuts,  national  health  insur- 
ance, 50  percent  higher  living  standards, 
millions  more  jobs,  and  a  solvent  social 
security  system.  We  would  have  an  ultra- 
modem  productive  economy  three  times 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  Union's  instead  of 
twice,  and  unquestioned  military  supe- 
riority. They  simply  could  not  have  kept 
up  with  us. 

Faster  growth,  higher  incomes,  and 
plentiful  jobs  are  exactly  what  the  un- 
employed, underprivileged,  and  the  mi- 
norities of  this  country  have  been  seeking 
for  many  years.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  greatest  gains  in  income,  jobs,  and 
dignity  for  minority  workers  have  come 
during  periods  of  rapid  expansion. 

Growth  is  critical,  and  saving  is  critical 
to  growth.  We  have  thrown  away  30 
years.  The  hour  is  very  late.  It  is  high 
time  we  got  started. 

This  is  too  crucial  an  issue  for  casual 
legislation.  We  have  to  do  it  right,  with- 
out ideology  and  without  wishful  think- 
ing. It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  top  half 
of  the  income  distribution  earns  more 
than  three-quarters  of  taxable  income 
and  undoubtedly  does  90  percent  or  more 
of  the  Nation's  personal  saving.  We  have 
to  encourage  those  with  the  capacity  to 
save  to  get  going  to  give  this  country  the 
growth  it  needs  to  compete  and  survive 
in  a  hostile  world.  And  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  that  means  reducing  the  tax 
rates  on  added  earnings  from  added  sav- 
ings for  people  at  all  income  levels. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  is- 
sue over  several  years.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  held  hearings  on 
growth.  We  heard  from  the  best  experts 
in  the  country.  I  can  tell  you  this :  Sav- 
ings can  be  encouraged.  We  can  grow 


faster.  Let  me  siunmarize  some  of  what 
I  have  learned. 

I  must  stress  very  strongly  that  the 
naive  approach  of  exempting  a  limited 
dollar  amount  of  interest  from  the  tax 
will  not  work.  That  merely  rewards  old 
saving.  Most  returns  have  more  interest 
and  dividend  income  than  the  ceilings 
in  a  limited  $200  or  $400  exclusion.  IRS 
figures  prove  this  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  tax  status  of  any  added  in- 
terest is  completely  imchanged  by  the 
exclusion.  If  the  taxpayer  had  become 
discouraged  and  had  stopped  saving  be- 
fore the  exclusion,  he  still  will  not  save 
after  the  exclusion.  If  the  taxpayer  was 
using  tax  shelters  before  exclusion,  he 
will  still  use  them  after  the  exclusion. 
We  can  justify  some  sort  of  exclusion 
on  equity  groimds  to  aid  the  elderly, 
whose  interest  on  old  bonds  has  been 
severely  eroded  by  infiation.  But  we  can- 
not, we  must  not,  fool  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  a  limited  exclusion  will 
increase  saving.  There  are  only  two  ways 
to  encourage  more  saving:  First,  reduce 
the  tax  rate  on  savings  income  in  each 
existing  tax  bracket;  and  second,  shift 
savings'  income  into  lower  brackets. 

Unless  liie  actual  tax  rate  paid  on  the 
last  few  dollars,  on  the  marginal,  po- 
tential added  dollars  of  savings  income 
is  reduced,  behavior  will  not  be  changed 
and  saving  will  not  be  increased. 

Today  and  tomorrow  I  am  introduc- 
ing two  savings  bills  which  illustrate 
these  approaches.  Either  bill  can  be  made 
compatible  with  whatever  interest  ex- 
clusion, if  any,  emerges  from  the  wind- 
fall tax  bill  conference.  The  bill  (HJt 
6375)  which  I  have  introduced  with  Sen- 
ator ScHMiTT.  includes  an  interest  ex- 
clusion. But  it  also  reduces  the  effective 
tax  rate  on  savings  income  in  each 
bracket  by  25  percent,  by  exempting  25 
percent  of  every  dollar  of  saving  inccmie 
from  tax.  This  lowers  the  effective  tax 
rates  from  the  current  range  of  14  to  70 
pereent  to  10  Vi  to  52  Vi  percent,  greatly 
increasing  the  Incentive  to  save. 

The  bill  which  I  will  introduce  tomor- 
row (H.R.  6400)  with  RepresentaUve 
Rousselot  and  Senator  Roth,  is  even 
better  because  it  targets  the  incentives 
more  strongly  at  those  people  of  work- 
ing age  who  can  and  should  save  more 
and  spend  less.  Current  law  combines 
savings  income  and  earned  income  for 
tax  purposes.  Instead  of  stacking  savings 
income  on  top  of  earned  income,  which 
puts  the  savings  income  In  the  high 
brackets,  I  propose  to  split  income  into 
two  parts  for  tax  purposes.  The  first  dol- 
lar of  both  earned  inccMne  and  unearned 
income  would  start  in  the  14-percent 
bracket,  and  the  top  tax  rate  on  both 
would  be  50  pereent.  Deductions  and 
personal  exemptions  would  be  taken 
a«rainst  either  type  of  income,  whichever 
was  higher,  or  split  between  them  The 
two  taxes  would  be  added  to  find  the 
total  tax  bill. 

For  most  working-age  taxpayers,  the 
bulk  of  income  is  earned,  with  only  a 
few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  In  sav- 
ings income  added  on  the  top.  This  bill 
would  bring  this  income  down  from  the 
taxpayer's  top  bracket,  where  it  may  face 
rates  of  24.  36.  or  even  70  percent,  and 
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puts  it  into  the  14-  or  16-percent  brack- 
ets, producing  a  great  jump  in  incentives 
at  relatively  low  cost.  A  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  bills  appears  below. 

We  must  move  on  this  matter.  We  can- 
not wait  to  find  room  in  the  budget.  We 
must  make  room  in  the  budget.  These 
bills,  when  fully  phased  in,  will  rim  about 
$10  to  $12  billion  at  today's  prices  for  the 
income-splitting  bill,  and  somewhat 
more  for  the  other.  But  they  will  finance 
themselves  in  the  short  run  out  of  the 
savings  they  generate.  They  will  not  be 
inflationary.  In  the  long  run,  they  will 
spur  economic  growth  and  cause  people 
to  leave  the  tax  shelters  for  ordinary  in- 
come, and  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over. 

There  is  ample  money  for  these  bills. 
Inflation  is  raising  taxes  in  real  terms 
above  current  annual  levels  by  $15  bil- 
lion a  year,  year  after  year.  This  means 
$15  billion  the  first  year,  $30  billion  the 
second,  $45  billion  the  third,  and  so  on. 
It  should  be  no  trouble  to  phase  in  a  bill 
that  will  take  only  the  first  year's  in- 
crease. It  is  affordable.  It  is  essential.  It 
is  time  to  act. 

TWO    APPROACHES    TO    SAVINGS 

The  United  States  has  the  lowest  rate 
of  saving  in  the  Western  World,  result- 
ing in  the  lowest  rate  of  productivity 
growth,  investment,  and  real  wage  in- 
creases among  the  major  industrialized 
nations.  Personal  saving  is  falling  be- 
cause Inflation  and  high  tax  rates  re- 
duce the  real  rate  of  return  on  savings. 
As  people  are  pushed  into  higher  tax 
brackets,  they  get  to  keep  less  of  each 
additional  dollar  of  savings  Income. 
Since  income  from  savings  is  added  to 
earned  income,  the  highest  tax  rate  each 
taxpayer  pays  is  imposed  on  his  or  her 
savings  income.  "ITie  higher  the  tax  rate 
individuals  face  on  additional  Income 
from  saving,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
save.  Thus,  the  present  high  tax  rates 
discourage  new  savings,  encourage  con- 
sumption, and  force  savings  away  from 
productive  investments  into  tax-exempt 
bonds  and  tax  shelters. 

The  total  amount  of  saving  in  the 
United  States — personal  saving,  retained 
earnings,  and  depreciation  set-asides — 
has  already  fallen  so  low  that  we  are  not 
providing  enough  investment  to  keep 
pace  with  replacing  worn-out  machinery 
and  equipping  a  growing  labor  force. 
This  is  leading  to  falling  productivity, 
lower  real  wages,  and  reduced  job  op- 
portimitles.  Unless  action  is  taken,  we 
face  a  decade  of  stagnation. 

THE  BKOWN,  BOUSSEIXIT,  ROTH  SAVINGS  BILL. 

The  bill  proposes  to  treat  interest  and 
dividend  income  more  equally  with 
earned  income  for  tax  purposes,  thereby 
encouraging  saving  and  economic 
growth.  This  is  a  carefully  targeted  pro- 
posal of  particular  benefit  to  Americans 
of  working  years  with  the  desire  and 
ability  to  save  and  invest  to  provide  for 
their  retirement  and  to  help  the  country 
grow. 

The  proposal  reduces  the  top  marginal 
tax  rate  to  50  percent  from  its  current 
level  of  70  percent. 

It  further  provides  that  earned  income 
and  savings  income  shall  be  taxed  sepa- 


rately, after  allowable  deductions  and 
exemptions,  with  the  first  dollars  of 
each  type  of  income  starting  in  the 
lowest  tax  brackets.  A  limit  on  eligibility 
is  imposed  for  those  upper  Income  tax- 
payers with  more  than  $10,000  in  cer- 
tain sheltered  preference  income. 

On  equity  grounds,  many  Members 
have  proposed  an  Interest  and  dividend 
exclusion  to  partially  compensate  for  the 
damage  Inflation  has  done  to  interest 
and  dividend  Income  from  existing  sav- 
ings. This  bill  does  not  interfere  with 
such  efforts  to  reward  existing  saving. 

However,  In  order  to  encourage  addi- 
tional savings,  the  tax  rates  at  which 
additional  savings  Income  is  taxed  must 
be  reduced.  The  bill  equalizes  tax  rates 
for  both  earned  and  unearned  income  at 
rates  ranging  from  14  percent  to  50  per- 
cent. This  ends  the  discrimination 
against  saving  which  has  been  In  the 
code  since  1969.  Currently,  personal 
service  Income  faces  a  maximum  tax 
rate  of  50  percent,  while  savings  Income 
faces  a  top  rate  of  70  percent.  The 
change  will  raise  revenue,  because  of  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  use  of  tax  shelters  as 
the  top  rate  Is  reduced. 

Furthermore,  lower  and  middle  income 
tax  rates  on  savings  income  are  reduced 
by  an  income-splitting  provision.  In  cur- 
rent law,  after  exemptions,  earned  and 
unearned  Income  are  added  together  to 
obtain  taxable  Income,  stacking  one  on 
top  of  the  other  to  reach  the  higher 
brackets.  Under  this  proposal,  each  tax- 
payer would  compute  a  tax  on  earned 
Income  alone,  and  on  unearned  income 
alone,  and  then  add  the  taxes  together. 
In  this  way,  the  first  dollar  of  each  type 
of  Income  would  start  in  the  14-percent 
tax  bracket.  Each  type  of  Income  would 
rise  only  through  as  many  brackets  as 
its  own  size  would  warrant.  The  result 
would  be  lower  tax  rates  on  added  in- 
come of  both  types.  Specifically,  the  tax 
rate  on  additional  interest  and  dividends 
from  added  savings  would  be  in  a  lower 
tax  bracket  than  at  present  for  most  tax- 
payers, resulting  in  more  incentive  to 
add  to  savings. 

Currently,  individuals  with  more  than 
$10,000  in  "preference"  income  (income 
from  tax-sheltered  activities)  are  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  tax.  As  a  further 
inducement  for  such  individuals  to  re- 
turn to  more  productive,  ordinary  Invest- 
ment, the  bin  limits  the  participation  of 
those  upper  income  Individuals  who  con- 
tinue to  use  tax  shelters.  Indviduals  with 
more  than  $10,000  in  preference  Income 
(other  than  capital  gains)  are  prohibited 
from  using  this  income-splitting  pro- 
vision. 

The  reduction  of  the  top  tax  rate  to 
50  percent  would  cost  $3.5-$4.0  billion, 
and  the  income-splitting  provision, 
which  could  be  phased  in  over  time, 
would  add  another  $7  to  $9  billion. 
These  provisions  would  result  in  substan- 
tial revenue  reflow  to  the  Treasury  by 
sharply  encouraging  a  switch  from  tax- 
exempt  to  taxable  Investments,  thus  re- 
ducing the  cost  considerably. 

THE    BROWN-SCHMrrT    SAVINGS    BILL 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  encour- 
age a  higher  rate  of  saving  by  reducing 
the  tax  rates  which  apply  to  interest  and 


dividend  income.  The  primary  benefi- 
ciaries will  be  retirees  dependent  on 
interest  and  dividend  income,  and  those 
of  working  years  with  the  will  to  save 
and  invest  to  modernize  America.  Tha 
bill  provides  a  two-part  approach  to  In- 
terest and  dividend  income. 

To  compensate  existing  savmgs  for  the 
effects  of  inflation  on  fixed  Interest,  the 
bill  excludes  from  taxable  income  ICO 
percent  of  the  first  $200  and  $400  of  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  on  single  and 
joint  returns.  These  amounts  are  in- 
creased annually  in  stages — $300/$600, 
$400/$800— to  $500  and  $1,000  in  the 
fourth  year  after  enactment 

To  encourage  new  saving,  the  bill  ex- 
cludes from  taixable  income  5  percent  of 
all  interest  and  dividends  above  the 
amounts  described  above,  increasing  an- 
nually in  stages — 10  percent,  15  per- 
cent, 20  percent — to  25  percent  in  the 
fifth  year  after  enactment. 

In  order  to  encourage  new  savings,  the 
tax  rates  which  apply  to  interest  and 
dividends  must  be  reduced.  A  limited  in- 
terest tax  exemption  will  not  substan- 
tially increase  saving.  It  will  primarily 
reward  existing  savings.  On  equity 
grounds,  an  interest  exemption  is  ad- 
visable for  senior  citizens  and  low  and 
moderate  income  taxpayers.  This  bill 
provides  such  an  exemption.  But  in  order 
to  encourage  additional  savings,  the  tax 
rates  at  which  additional  savings  in- 
come is  taxed  must  be  reduced.  The 
25-percent  exclusion  of  additional  inter- 
est and  dividends  has  the  effect  cf 
reducing  the  tax  rates  on  additional  sav- 
ings income  by  one-quarter.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Individual  In  the  28-percent 
tax  bracket  would  see  the  effective  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  on  savings  income  fall  to 
21  percent.  The  40-percent  bracket  would 
effectively  fall  to  30  percent,  and  the 
70-percent  bracket  to  53  percent.  This 
would  result  in  a  substantial  Increase  in 
saving,  a  switch  out  of  tax  shelters,  re- 
duced interest  rates,  and  less  pressure 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  create  money. 
It  is  a  progrowth,  anti-inflationary  step 
of  great  effectiveness. 

The  amendment  would  cost  between 
$15  and  $20  billion  when  fully  operative. 
Phased  in  over  5  years,  the  cost  would 
be  about  $4  to  $5  billion  the  flrst  year. 
n  1950 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  in  the 
process  of  hearings  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  tax  incentives  for  savings.  Dur- 
ing the  2  days  of  testimony  received  by 
the  committee  thus  far,  we  have  been 
reminded  many  times  that  Americans 
have  not  been  prudent  and  conscientious 
about  their  savings  plans  lately.  At  the 
beginning  of  1978,  for  example,  savings 
as  a  percent  of  disposable  income  was 
13.5  percent  in  West  Germany.  12.3  per- 
cent in  the  United  Kingdom.  8.6  percent 
in  Japan,  and  only  5.3  percent  in  the 
United  States.  By  the  end  of  1978,  that 
percentage   of  savings   for  the  United 
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states  had  slipped  to  4.8  percent,  and 
by  October  1979,  to  3.6  percent,  the  low- 
est level  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

Why  are  Americans  saving  less  and 
less?  Although  it  is  difficult  to  And  many 
areas  of  agreement  among  the  country's 
economists,  most  do  agree  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  saving  and  that  they  are 
not  saving  because  inflation  and  the  Tax 
Code  have  combined  to  make  saving  a 
"dumb"  financial  move.  With  inflation 
running  at  over  13  percent  as  an  annual 
rate  and  with  interest  rates  on  savings 
accounts  hovering  between  5.5  and  7  per- 
cent. Americans  realize  that  for  every 
dollar  saved,  a  percentage  of  its  value 
is  lost  due  to  inflation  and  the  failure  of 
interest  rates  to  keep  up  with  the  infla- 
tion rate.  The  penalty  for  saving  a  dol- 
lar is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  waiting  in 
the  wings  for  its  share  of  the  interest 
earned  on  that  saved  dollar.  We  reward 
deficit  financing  on  a  personal  level  by 
allowing  interest  paid  on  loans  or  credit 
card  accoimts  to  be  deductible  for  tax 
purposes.  Where  is  the  incentive  to  save? 

Today,  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Representative  Bud 
Brown,  and  I  are  introducing  a  sav- 
ings incentive  measure  which  we  believe 
will  encourage  savings  and  economic 
growth.  This  proposal  will  aid  working 
Americans  with  the  desire  and  ability  to 
Invest  and  save  and  it  will  benefit  our 
retired  citizens  trying  to  stretch  fixed 
incomes  to  cover  rising  costs. 

Briefly,  the  proposal  would  reduce  the 
top  marginal  tax  rate  to  50  percent  from 
the  current  70  percent.  The  bill  further 
provides  that  earned  income  and  savings 
income  shall  be  taxed  separately,  after 
allowable  deductions  and  exemptions, 
with  the  flrst  dollars  of  each  category 
of  income  starting  in  the  lowest  tax 
brackets.  Eligibility  is  limited  for  those 
upper  income  taxpayers  with  more  than 
$10,000  in  certain  sheltered  "preference" 
income.  We  believe  that  this  tax  treat- 
ment will  encourage  additional  savings 
and  would  end  the  discrimination 
against  savings  which  has  been  part  of 
the  tax  code  since  1969. 

For  my  colleagues  review,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  from  the  Wail  Street 
Journal  on  November  28,  1979.  This  edi- 
torial discusses  the  Brown-Rousselot- 
Roth  savings  approach  and  the  effect  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  would  have 
on  savings  and  investment  in  this  coun- 
try. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
editorial  and  to  consider  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  which  would  eliminate 
the  tax  bias  against  savings : 
Rescuing  Savings 

Late  In  the  day,  the  Senate  has  begun 
to  worry  about  the  damage  the  proposed 
"windfall  profits  tax"  on  oil  could  do  to 
national  savings.  Corporate  profits,  after  all. 
are  a  malor  source  of  economic  savings, 
meaning  money  set  aside  to  expand  and  re- 
plenish the  nation's  productive  capital. 

So  this  week  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Is  trying  to  agree  on  a  savings  amend- 
ment to  the  windfall  bill.  This  late  rider  Is 
at  least  as  Important  as  the  main  body  of 
the  bin  because  It  could  determine  the  tax 
treatment  of  savings  over  the  next  10  years 
and  hence  bear  heavllv  on  the  future  pro- 
ductivity of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  saving  rate  In  the  U.S.  Is  very  low. 
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Of  the  total  amount  of  savings  generated, 
a  chunk  is  taken  off  the  top  to  finance  the 
governments  budget  deficit.  Moet  of  whafs 
left  goes  to  replace  worn  out  plant  and 
equipment.  Of  the  funds  remaining  for  net 
Investment,  practically  every  dollar  Is  needed 
to  equip  the  growing  labor  force  so  that  pro- 
ductivity per  worker  doesn't  decline.  Steve 
Entln  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff 
has  calculated  that  In  1977-78  there  was 
less  than  »5  bUllon  left  with  which  to  meet 
mandated  spending  on  envlronmenui  and 
safety  equipment  and  to  finance  real  eco- 
nomic growth.  Little  wonder  U.S.  produc- 
tivity growth  Is  so  low. 

Now  enter  the  "windfall  profits"  tax.  It's 
going  to  reduce  the  oU  Industry's  cash  flow 
and  ability  to  finance  Investment  Internally. 
That  means  a  decline  In  total  savings,  a 
decline  that  Donald  Lublck,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  acknowl- 
edges when  he  says  that  "funds  to  finance 
investment  in  new  field  capacity  wUl  come 
from  the  private  sector  through  capital 
markets  as  It  did  at  the  birth  of  the  oil 
business." 

Of  course.  If  oil  Industry  revenues  were  to 
balloon  with  decontrol,  the  tax  would  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  current  retained  earn- 
ings of  the  Industry.  But  we  have  explained 
In  previous  columns  why  crude  oil  price  de- 
control Is  unlikely  to  significantly  increase 
oil  Industry  revenues,  and  Mr.  Roberts  brings 
these  points  up  to  date  elsewhere  on  thU 
page  today.  Members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee themselves  are  beginning  to  wonder  how 
oil  industry  revenues  can  rise  when  consum- 
ers are  already  paying  the  world  price  for 
refined  products.  However,  they  are  still  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  public  ire 
toward  oil  companies  Induced  by  years  of 
demagogy,  and  lay  on  a  big  new  tax. 

They  are  frightened,  though,  by  recogni- 
tion of  what  their  bill  will  do  to  savings,  in- 
vestment, productivity  and  growth.  So  they 
are'  fishing  around  for  some  way  to  offset  the 
effect  on  savings.  If  the  Senators  are  intent 
on  passing  this  destructive  bill  to  begin  with, 
we  suppose  its  good  that  they  want  to  rescue 
savings.  So  they  could  do  a  lot  worse  than  to 
hook  on  to  the  approach  that  Senator  Roth 
and  Representatives  Bud  Brown  and  John 
Rousselot  have  been  working  on. 

These  lawmakers  have  figured  out  that 
there's  a  difference  between  giving  a  tax 
break  on  existing  savings  and  encouraging 
new,  additional  savings.  An  Interest  deduc- 
tion from  taxable  income  doesn't  affect  the 
tax  rates;  It  Just  excludes  a  fixed  amount  of 
Interest  income  from  tax,  and  once  the  ex- 
clusion Is  used  up  any  new  saving  is  taxed 
at  the  existing  high  rates. 

At  the  present  time  savings  income  (in- 
terest and  dividends)  Is  stacked  on  top  of 
wages  and  salaries  for  tax  computation.  In 
other  words,  wages  and  salaries  enter  the  tax 
brackets  at  a  rate  that  begins  at  14  percent 
and  runs  up  to  50  percent.  Savings  income 
then  enters  the  tax  brackets  at  a  rate  that 
begins  at  the  highest  marginal  rate  applica- 
ble to  the  taxpayer's  wage  or  salary  Income 
and  runs  from  there  up  to  70  percent. 

What  Senator  Roth  and  Representatives 
Brown  and  Rousselot  want  to  do  Is  to  treat 
savings  Income  the  same  as  wage  and  salary 
Income  by  splitting  It  out  and  taxing  It  at 
the  same  14-15  percent  rates.  By  eliminating 
the  tax  discrimination  against  savings  in- 
come, this  approach  significantly  lowers  tax 
rates  and  provides  an  incentive  to  every 
earner  to  save  more  of  his  Income. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  more  savings, 
the  Roth-Brown-Rousselot  approach  would 
null  a  lot  of  savings  out  of  tax  shelters  and 
add  to  the  economy's  productivity. 

But  whether  the  Finance  Committee  goes 
with  this  particular  approach  or  not.  we  hope 
the  Senators  have  learned  enough  supply- 
side  economics  to  recognize  that  if  they  are 
serious  about  savings,  they  must  increase 
the  after-tax  rate  of  return  to  new  savings. 


For  our  part,  we  will  be  holding  our  breath. 
Any  Congress  that  can  come  up  with  a  piece 
of  legUlatlon  as  obscene  as  the  "wlndfkU 
profits"  tax  can  come  up  with  an  awful  mt- 
Ings  and  amendment  as  well. 


PAUL  HENZE'S  EMPLOYMENT 
SHOULD  BE  TERMINATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzkam) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1,  1979.  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasted 
a  45 -minute  Interview  with  Valerian 
Trifa,  a  naturalized  American  citizen 
who  is  alleged  to  have  incited  a  pogrom 
against  the  Jews  in  Bucharest,  Romania, 
during  World  War  U.  No  mention  was 
made  during  the  broadcast  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  initiated  pro- 
ceedings against  Trifa  in  May  1975  to 
strip  him  of  his  citizenship  because  of  his 
alleged  participation  in  war  crimes. 

Although  I  was  deeply  concerned  that 
Radio  Free  Europe — an  entity  funded 
almost  entirely  by  congressional  appro- 
priations— chose  to  interview  an  individ- 
ual accused  by  the  Justice  Department 
with  concealing  his  complicity  in  war 
crimes.  I  was  equally  disturbed  by  state- 
ments that  I  learned  were  subsequently 
made  by  Paul  Henze  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff  about  the  broadcast. 
Mr.  Henze  is  the  Security  Council  liaiscm 
with  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, the  agency  which  oversees  Radio 
Free  Europe's  operations. 

According  to  a  transcript  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  meeting 
of  August  15,  1979,  which  I  recently  ob- 
tained, Mr.  Henze  characterized  concern 
about  the  Trifa  interview  as  "siUy"  and 
stated  flatly  that  it  "certainly  isn't  seri- 
ous from  the  point  of  view  of  the  White 
House."  Despite  strenuous  protests  from 
several  Board  members.  Mr.  Henze  con- 
tinued in  the  following  vein: 

Let  me  state  the  White  House  position  on 
this  Issue:  Bishop  Trifa,  as  an  American  cit- 
izen, represents  an  important  ethnic  group. 

Similar  statements  were  made  by  Mr. 
Henze  at  a  Radio  Free  EIurope/Radio 
Liberty  Board  of  Directors  meeting.  Not 
only  did  Mr.  Henze  evidently  find  noth- 
ing seriously  wrong  in  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope's providing  a  platform  for  an  alleged 
Nazi  war  criminal  under  charges  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  but  he  implied 
that  the  propriety  oi"  the  interview  should 
be  judged  solely  on  whether  Trifa's 
"ethnic  group"  would  approve  of,  or  be 
placated  by,  the  broadcast.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Henze  believes 
that  the  number  of  possible  votes  to  be 
gained  or  lost  is  the  overriding  factor 
in  making  a  judgment  of  this  kind. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  wrote  to  President  Carter  on  De- 
cember 5  and  13.  1979.  and  on  January 
24.  1980,  and  asked  that  Mr.  Henze  im- 
mediately be  dismissed.  In  response  I 
have  received  two  totally  unsatisfactory 
letters  from  a  staff  member  of  the  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  and  no  answer  or  explana- 
tion at  all  from  the  President  or  Dr. 
Brzezinski.  Members  of  the  press  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful  in    obtaining 
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answers  to  their  questions  on  this  mat- 
ter from  the  White  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pro- 
testing Mr.  Henze's  continued  employ- 
ment and  the  White  House's  continued 
imresponsiveness.  Copies  of  my  corre- 
spondence on  this  matter  follow: 

OOMMlrm  ON  THK  JtTDICIABT, 

Waatiington,  D.C.,  December  i,  1979. 
Hon.  JuucT  Caxtxs, 
The  Pretident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Mk.  Psesident:  I  am  writing  to  you 
regarding  statements  made  by  a  member  of 
the  White  House  stall  which  I  consider  to  be 
unconscionable  and  grounds  for  his  Immedi- 
ate dismissal. 

As  you  m&y  be  aware,  on  May  1.  1979,  Radio 
Free  Eiurope  broadcast  a  forty-five  minute 
Interview  with  Valerian  Trlfa,  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  who  is  alleged  to  have  in- 
cited atrocities  against  the  Jews  In  Bucha- 
rest, Romania  during  World  War  II.  No  men- 
tion was  made  during  the  broadcast  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  Initiated  pro- 
ceedings against  Trlfa  In  May  1976  to  strip 
him  of  bis  citizenship  because  of  his  alleged 
participation  In  war  crimes  and  that  the  case 
was  expected  to  go  to  trial  in  federal  court 
In  Etetrolt  in  the  near  future. 

Because  of  the  potential  effect  the  Radio 
Free  Europe  broadcast  could  have  on  the 
pending  litigation,  and  on  the  willingness  of 
foreign  governments  to  provide  Judicial  as- 
sistance to  the  United  States  in  other  cases 
Involving  suspected  Nazi  war  criminals,  I  di- 
rected my  Subcommittee  staff  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  airing  of 
the  Trlfa  interview. 

Although  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
Radio  Free  Europe — an  entity  funded  almost 
entirely  by  our  government — chose  to  inter- 
view un  individual  accused  by  the  Justice 
Department  with  concealing  his  complicity 
in  war  crimes,  I  am  equally  disturbed  by 
statements  that  I  have  discovered  were  sub- 
sequently made  by  Mr.  Paul  Henze  of  Dr. 
Brzezlnskl's  Security  Council  staff  about  th« 
broadcast.  Mr.  Henze  apparently  serves  as  the 
Security  Council  liaison  with  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  the  agency 
which  oversees  Radio  Free  Europe's 
operations. 

According  to  evidence  I  have  received  in 
the  course  of  my  investigation,  Mr.  Henze. 
during  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting meeting  of  August  16.  1979,  charac- 
terized concern  about  the  Trlfa  Interview  as 
'slliy  and  stated  flatly  that  it  "certainly 
isn't  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
White  House."  Despite  strenous  protests  from 
several  Board  members,  Mr.  Henze  continued 
In  the  following  vein:  "Let  me  state  the 
White  House  position  on  this  issue:  Bishop 
Trlfa,  as  an  American  citizen  represents  an 
important  ethnic  group."  Similar  statements 
were  made  by  Mr.  Henze  at  a  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty  Board  of  Directors 
meeting.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Henze  evidently 
find  nothing  seriously  wrong  in  Radio  Free 
Europe's  providing  a  platform  for  an  alleged 
Nan  war  criminal  under  charges  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  but  he  implies  that  the 
propriety  of  the  interview  should  be  judged 
solely  on  whether  Trifa's  "ethnic  group" 
would  approve  of,  or  be  placated  by,  the 
broadcasts.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
Mr.  Henze  believes  that  the  number  of  pos- 
sible votes  to  be  gained  or  lost  is  the  over- 
riding factor  in  making  a  Judgment  of  this 
kind. 

These  statements  are  outrageous  enough 
If  they  represent  only  Mr.  Henze  s  personal 
feelings  on  this  matter,  and  are  sufficiently 
reprehensible  in  my  view  to  warrant  his 
immediate  removal  from  your  staff.  If  his 
comments  accurately  reflect  the  position  of, 
or   were   sanctioned   by.    Dr.    Brzezlnskl    or 


other  White  House  ofBcials,  they  too  should 
be  called  to  account. 

I  would  also  note  that  Mr.  Henze,  during 
the  same  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting meeting,  sought  to  downplay  the 
importance  of  a  Congressional  inquiry  into 
this  matter.  Other  evidence  I  have  received 
regarding  statements  made  by  Mr.  Henze 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  employees  in  Munich 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  this  was  bis 
intent. 

I  find  even  the  appearance  of  counseling 
non-cooperation  in  the  case  of  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  to  be  extremely  distress- 
ing. Since  Mr.  Henze  wears  the  mantle  of 
the  White  House,  it  is  particularly  damaging 
when  he  takes  such  a  position.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  government  refused  to 
investigate  vigorously  allegation  that  war 
criminals  bad  been  provided  sanctusLry  in 
this  country  for  30  years  that  we  are  today 
lorced  to  confront  this  issue. 

Tour  Administration,  at  my  urging  and 
with  the  full  support  of  my  Subcommittee, 
has  taken  vitally  important  steps  in  the  last 
>ear  to  upgrade  the  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution o(  alleged  Nazi  war  criminals  living 
in  this  country.  In  view  of  this,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Henze's  statements  represent 
your  feelings  in  this  matter.  If  they  do  not, 
I  urge  you  promptly  to  take  the  action  I 
have  suggested. 
Sincerely, 

El,IZABETH    HOLTZMAN. 

Chairwoman. 

Nationai.  SECTTRrrr   Council, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  12,  1979. 
Hon.   Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Chairwoman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear    Congresswoman    Holtzman:    Tour 
letter  to  the  President  of  December  6  has 
been  forwarded  to  me  for  response  since  it 
concerns  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff.  I  should  note  that  prior  to  its 
receipt,  we  had  already  received  a  number  of 
calls  here  about  the  letter. 

As  to  the  matter  you  raise  in  the  letter, 
please  note  the  follovinng:  While  the  BIB 
transcript  was  not  verified  by  Mr.  Henze,  and 
while  his  personal  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Trlfa  broadcast  can  be  Justifi- 
ably contested  by  others,  the  transcript  does 
make  it  very  clear  that  Mr.  Henze  explicitly 
shared  the  view  expressed  by  Ambassador 
Hayes  that  the  broadcast  was  an  "error  of 
Judgment."  Nowhere  in  the  discussion  did  he 
either  support  this  broadcast  or  indicate, 
even  in  the  slightest,  any  sympathy  for 
Archbishop  Trifa's  alleged  i>ast  activities. 
Obviously,  the  crimes  that  were  committed 
during  World  War  n  are  recognized  as  hei- 
nous and  have  no  sympathy. among  anyone  in 
the  civilized  world. 
Sincerely, 

Christine  Dodson, 

Staff  Secretary. 

COMMITTEB  on  THE  JlTDICIAXT, 

Washington,  D.C.  December  13, 1979. 
Hon.  JiMif  T  Cart^, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmiNT:  On  December  5,  I 
wrote  to  you  concerning  certain  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Paul  Henze  of  the  National 
Security  Coxincll  staff  regarding  a  Radio 
Free  Europe  broadcast  of  an  interview  with 
alleged  Nazi  war  criminal  Valerian  Trlfa. 
These  statements  were  made  at  an  August 
16  Board  for  International  O^oadcastlng 
meeting. 

Testerday  I  received  a  response  from  an- 
other staff  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  which  I  find  to  be  inappropriate,  in- 
adequate and  Inaccurate. 

I  consider  it  to  be  inappropriate  because 


my  letter,  written  to  you  in  my  capacity  as 
Subcommittee  Chairwoman,  was  answered 
by  a  staff  member  of  the  Security  Council,  a 
co-worker  of  Blr.  Henze's.  This  suggests  that 
the  White  House  attaches  little  Importance 
to  the  issue  I  have  raised. 

I  consider  the  response  to  be  inadequate 
beca\ise  it  does  not  address  the  concerns  I 
enumerated  in  my  December  5  letter.  First, 
it  does  not  indicate  whether  Mr.  Henze's 
remarks  represent  the  position  of,  or  were 
sanctioned  by,  the  White  House,  as  he  so 
stated  at  the  August  16  meeting.  Second,  the 
response  does  not  discuss  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Henze,  both  at  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  meeting  and  In  discussions  with 
Radio  Free  Europe  employees  in  Munich, 
minimized  the  importance  of  my  Congres- 
sional investigation  into  the  Trlfa  Broadcast. 
As  I  noted  on  December  6,  I  find  even  the 
appearance  of  counseling  non-cooperation 
by  a  member  of  the  White  House  staff  to  be 
extremely  disturbing,  given  the  past  history 
of  inaction  by  our  government  in  cases  of 
Nazi  war  criminals  living  in  this  country. 

I  consider  the  response  to  be  inacciirate 
because  it  does  not  in  any  way  refiect  the 
verbatim  transcript  of  the  August  16  Board 
meeting.  The  transcript  does  not  "make  It 
very  clear  that  Mr.  Henze  explicitly  shared 
the  view  expressed  by  Ambassador  Hayes 
that  the  broadcast  was  an  "error  of  Judg- 
ment". What  the  transcript  does  make  ex- 
plicitly clear  is  that  Mr.  Henze  stated  flatly 
and  unequivocally  that  concern  over  the 
Trlfa  matter  was  "silly"  and  that  the  White 
House  position  was  that  Trlfa  "represents 
an  Important  ethnic  group".  In  fact,  Mr. 
Henae  steadfastly  refused  to  retract  bis 
comments  despite  pleas  from  several  par- 
ticipants in  the  meeting  to  do  so. 

Finally,  I  would  note  the  issue  is  not,  as 
the  response  states,  that  Mr.  Henze  never  In- 
dicated any  sympathy  for  Trifa's  "alleged 
past  activities",  but  whether  he,  or  the 
White  House,  currently  is  willing  to  overlook 
those  activities  because  Trlfa  "represents  an 
important  ethnic  group"  and  might  be  able 
to  deliver  their  votes. 

I  renew  my  request  that  Mr.  Henze  be 
dismissed. 

Sincerely, 

EuzABXTH  Holtzman, 

Chairwoman. 

National  Securitt  Council, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  3,  1980. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Immigration, 
Refugees,  and  International  Law,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Holtzman:  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  December  13.  and,  in 
the  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  cleared  up, 
let  me  reiterate  the  following  points: 

First,  Mr.  Henze's  comments  expressed  a 
personal  opinion  and  not  a  White  House 
position. 

Second,  my  reading  of  the  Informal  tran- 
script is  that,  while  Mr.  Henze  thought  the 
importance  given  to  the  Trlfa  matter  "silly" 
as  compared  to  other  key  issues  affecting  the 
future  of  the  radios,  such  as  relocation,  he 
agreed  with  Ambassador  Hayes  that  It  was 
an  "error  of  Judgment"  to  have  Trifa's  in- 
terview  broadcast.   I   quote: 

Ambassador  Hates  :  "My  real  wonder  is  not 
that  the  Trlfa  matter  happened.  Even  the 
editor  who  erred  wouldn't  have  erred  had  It 
not  been  for  the  rush  of  a  peculiar  set  of 
circumstances  such  as  the  other  Bishop  bad 
refused  to  be  interviewed.  I  think  what  we 
all  should  reassure  ourselves  about  Is,  are 
we  set  up  properly  to  cope  with  these  things. 
How  do  we  guard  against  it  happening 
again?" 

Mr.  Henze:  "Let  me  Just  state  that  I 
couldn't  agree  more  with  what  you  Just  said. 
John.  The  wonder  is  that  they  haven't  made 
more  mistakes. . . ." 


Third,  I  signed  the  letter  not  as  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Henze's  but  in  my  role  as  head 
of  the  NSC  staff  and  thus  directly  concerned 
with  anything  affecting  an  NSC  staff  member. 
(The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  appoints 
a  civilian  Executive  Secretary  to  head  the 
NSC  staff.  By  letter.  President  Nixon  di- 
rected that  when  that  position  is  vacant,  as 
it  has  been  for  the  last  10  years,  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  that  position  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Staff  Secretary.) 

I  consider  this  a  most  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding and  hope  that  we  can  re- 
solve it.  I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you 
at  your  convenience  if  you  wish  to  discuss 
It  further. 

Sincerely, 

Christine  Dodson, 

Staff  Secretary. 

Committee  on  the  JtmiciART, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  23, 1980. 
Hon.  JiMMT  Carter, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  Just  returned 
to  Washington  for  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
to  discover  yet  another  unsatisfactory  re- 
sponse from  the  White  House  regarding  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  Mr.  Paul  Henze 
of  the  Nationai  Security  Council  staff  about 
a  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast  of  an  inter- 
view with  alleged  Nazi  war  criminal  Vale- 
r\an  Trlfa. 

I  would  offer  several  comments  about  this 
latest  response. 

First,  although  I  have  written  to  you  di- 
rectly twice  and  have  personally  spoken  to 
several  members  of  your  staff.  In  view  of 
the  signatory  (the  Staff  Secretary  of  the 
Security  Council),  It  appears  that  you  con- 
tinue to  attach  llttie  Importance  to  this  mat- 
ter. Although  Ms.  Dodson  may  be  able  to 
answer  for  the  Security  Council  staff,  she 
certainly  Is  not  In  a  position  to  speak  for 
you  or  for  the  White  House.  Since  Mr.  Henze 
repeatedly  Invoked  the  name  of  the  White 
House  during  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  meeting  in  question,  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  you  issue  an  authorita- 
tive explanation  of  this  matter.  I  would  note 
that  members  cf  the  press  who  have  spoken 
to  Press  Secretary  Powell  and  Nationai  Se- 
curity Adviser  Brzezlnskl  have  also  told 
me  of  their  inability  to  get  a  proper  White 
House  response  to  their  questions  about  this 
Issue. 

Second,  even  if  Mr.  Henze's  comments  "ex- 
pressed a  personal  opinion  and  not  a  White 
House  position",  as  the  letter  asserts,  there 
is  still  no  explanation  as  to  why  you  would 
choose  to  continue  to  employ  a  staff  member 
who  holds — and  publicly  expresses — such 
views.  Doing  so  suggests  that  you  condone 
the  opinions  he  expressed 

Third,  this  latest  response  still  does  not 
address  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henze.  both  at  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  and  In 
discussions  with  Radio  Free  Europe  employ- 
ees In  Munich,  minimized  the  importance  of 
my  Congressional  investigation  Into  the 
Trlfa  Broadcast.  As  I  noted  In  my  letters  of 
December  6  and  13,  I  find  even  the  appear- 
ance of  counseling  non-cooperation  by  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  to  be  ex- 
tremely disturbing,  given  the  past  history  of 
inaction  by  our  government  in  cases  of  Nazi 
war  criminals  living  In  this  country. 

Fourth,  while  the  response  quotes  a  por- 
tion of  the  transcript — which  Is  equivocal  at 
best — In  Mr.  Henze's  defense.  It  makes  no 
attempt  to  explain  either  Mr.  Henze's  un- 
equivocal remarks  that  concern  about  the 
Trlfa  matter  was  "silly"  and  that  the  White 
House  Dosition  was  that  Trlfa  "represents  an 
important  ethnic  group",  or  his  refusal  to 
retract  his  comments  despite  pleas  from 
several  participants  in  the  meeting  to  do  so. 


I  do  not  view  this  matter  as  a  simple  "mis- 
understanding", although  I  would  agree  with 
Ms.  Dodson's  characterization  that  it  Is  "un- 
fortunate". What  is  unfortunate  is  that  the 
White  House  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  im- 
port of  what  Mr.  Henze  has  said  and  has 
chosen  to  send  a  series  of  unsatisfactory 
responses  to  my  expressions  of  concern.  Fur- 
ther, no  action  has  been  taken  even  short  of 
removal,  to  suspend  Mr.  Henze  from  his  re- 
lationship with  the  radios  or  to  reprimand 
him. 

I  share  Ms.  Dodson's  hope  that  this  "mat- 
ter  can   be   cleared   up".   It   will  be  if  Mr. 
Henze  is  removed  and  if  you  personally  con- 
demn his  remarks. 
Sincerely, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Chairwoman.0 


AMERICAN  MEMORIALS  AND  OVER- 
SEAS MILITARY  CEMETERIES 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  programs  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation, Pension,  Insurance,  and  Memorial 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Currently,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  administers 
and  maintains  23  permanent  American 
military  cemeteries,  memorials,  and  11 
separate  monuments  in  9  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  other  memorials  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  Members  know, 
interred  in  these  overseas  cemeteries  are 
our  war  dead  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Mexican  War.  "Hiese 
cemeteries  are  closed  for  burials,  except 
in  the  possible  rare  instance  where  the 
remains  of  U.S.  war  dead  may  be  foimd 
from  time  to  time  on  the  battlefields  of 
those  wars. 

The  Commission  has  a  very  small  staff 
of  civilian  persoimel.  Cemetery  superin- 
tendents or  assistant  superintendents 
must,  by  law.  be  U.S.  citizens.  The  great 
majority  of  persormel  are  foreign 
nationals  of  the  countries  where  they 
are  employed. 

Pursuant  to  a  policy  Initiated  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reduce  the  American 
presence  at  U.S.  overseas  installations. 
This  policy,  together  with  budgetary 
restraints,  imposed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  losses  in 
funds  due  to  decreasing  dollar  rates,  are 
serving  to  require  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  reduce  its 
personnel  below  the  number  which  can 
effectively  maintain  these  shrines  to  our 
war  dead. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  proposes  to  provide  for  a 
minimum  number  of  employees  for  the 
American  Battle  Moniunents  Commis- 
sion. It  is  planned  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  proposal  at  an  early  date. 

More  than  6  million  persons  visit 
these  shrines  to  our  war  dead  each  year. 
Therefore,  since  these  shrines  com- 
memorate the  achievements  and  sacri- 
fices of  our  Armed  Forces,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  these  cemeteries  continue  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  and  meticulously 
maintained  cemeteries  and  memorials  in 


the  world.  Establishing  a  Tninimim^ 
number  of  personnel  will  insure  that 
this  standard  of  care  will  continue. 

One  of  the  m«nbers  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Ccmunission  is  Qen. 
Louis  H.  Wilson,  retired  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Cch^js,  who  has 
recently  made  an  official  inspection  of 
several  of  our  military  cemeteries  in 
Ehirope.  In  that  regard.  General  Wilson 
wrote  to  H<m.  W.  Bowman  Cutter, 
Executive  Associate  Director  for  Budget, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  urg- 
ing the  support  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  maintain  the 
capability  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  to  acccnnplish  its 
sensitive  and  important  mission  in  a 
manner  which  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  expect.* 


SALE  OF  A  UB.  GOLD  BULLION  COIN 
WOULD  HELP  REDUCE  DEnCITS, 
FIGHT  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  soaring 
price  of  gold  presents  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  a  rare  opportunity  to  capital- 
ize on  the  inflated  price  of  an  asset  we 
hold  in  great  abundance  to  help  reduce 
deficits  and  flght  inflation. 

Congressman  Annunzio,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  I  have  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  we  stand  ready  to  sponsor  such  leg- 
islation as  Treasury  may  request  to  sell 
off  a  small  portion  of  the  huge  US.  gold 
hoard  in  the  form  of  a  new  gold  bullion 
coin. 

The  United  States  today  has  a  gold 
reserve  of  some  $200  billion,  much  more 
than  we  need  for  any  conceivable  mone- 
tary purpose.  This  represents  an  unreal- 
ized capital  gain  of  some  $180  billion.  If 
the  Treasury,  by  some  fortune,  had 
acquired  a  similar  hoard  of  Tiffany  glass, 
French  impressionist  paintings,  or  an- 
tique furniture,  which  had  increased  20 
or  25  times  in  value,  it  would  be  well 
advised  to  sell  off  at  least  a  small  part  of 
it.  We  propose  doing  the  same  thing  with 
gold,  say,  5  percent  of  our  holdings. 

Our  letter  to  Secretary  G.  William  Mil- 
ler of  January  24  explains  our  reasons  for 
this  proposal,  and  I  include  that  letter  at 
this  point: 

T7.S.  House  of  Represent attves, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  24.  1980. 
Hon.  O.  William  Miller, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Secretary  Miller:  As  a  result  of  the 
rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  the  United 
States  has  a  gold  reserve  of  some  9200  bUllon, 
vastly  in  excess  of  any  international  mone- 
tary need.  The  United  States'  unrealized  cap- 
ital gain  on  this  gold  exceeds  $180  billion. 

If  the  Treasury  had  acquired  a  portfolio  of 
similar  noninterest  bearing  assets,  such  as 
paintings  or  antiaues,  which  had  increased 
many  times  in  value,  prudent  management 
would  suggest  the  sale  at  advantageous  prices 
of  at  least  a  small  part  of  that  portfolio. 

The  Treasury's  sale  of  gold  bars  in  the 
recent  past  has  had  three  disadvantages:  (1) 
by  reason  of  their  set  scheduling,  the 
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have  missed  an  importunity  to  make  a  bundle 
for  the  taxpayer  when  the  price  has  been 
high;  (3)  because  gold  has  been  sold  In  the 
form  of  gold  bars,  rather  than  in  the  form 
of  coins.  seUlng  at  higher  than  the  biilUon 
price,  the  Treasury  has  missed  out  on  a 
handy  premium;  and  (3)  the  sale  of  400- 
ovmce  gold  bars  means  that  only  the  wealthy 
are  interested  purchasers,  whereas  one- 
ounce  coins  would  be  attractive  to  the 
smaller  Investor. 

Why  not.  therefore,  sell  a  newly  minted 
VS.  gold  bullion  coin,  like  the  South  Afri- 
can Krugerrand  and  the  Canadian  Ma[rie 
Leaf,  containing  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  at  a 
premliun  over  the  gold  value,  with  an  ex- 
tremely low  face  value,  and  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  some  legendary  Americans.  (The 
Canadian  one-ounce  Maple  Leaf  has  a  face 
value  of  $50.00.) 

Present  law,  as  you  know,  permits  the  sale 
of  gold  bars,  and  also  of  a  gold  comjtnemo- 
ratlve  medallion  (Public  Law  95-630,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1978).  Only  a  minor  change  In  exist- 
ing law  would  be  necessary  to  authorize  the 
Treasiu7  to  Issue  the  gold  bullion  coins 
descrlbeid  above,  and  to  sell  them  through- 
out the  world  at  the  best  possible  times  and 
prices.  The  new  law  would,  for  reasons  of 
prudence,  limit  the  total  amount  of  such 
sales  to  some  small  fraction  of  our  huge 
gold  hoard. 

The  gold  bullion  coin  proposal  would  have 
the  following  advantages: 

( 1 )  A  substantial  portion  of  the  projected 
•16  billion  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
could  be  financed  by  such  gold  sales.  The 
psychological  effect  of  a  budget  in  substan- 
tial effective  balance  could  make  easier 
balancing  the  budget  in  future  years. 

(2)  Because  of  lessened  Federal  borrow- 
ing, pressure  on  the  money  market  would 
be  lessened,  and  Interest  rates  would  come 
down — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

(3)  A  large  proportion  of  these  gold  bul- 
lion coins  could  be  sold  to  foreigners, 
thereby  improving  our  trade  balance.  It 
would  improve  our  trade  balance  even  more 
by  diverting  purchases  of  imported  foreign 
gold  coins  by  United  States  citizens,  which 
came  to  $728  mUUon  in  1978  and  $900  mil- 
lion In  1979.  An  improved  trade  position 
would  strengthen  the  dollar,  enable  us  to 
buy  needed  imports  cheaper,  and  thus  fur- 
ther fight  inflation. 

We  stand  ready  to  spwnsor  such  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  proposal  as  the  Treasury 
may  request,  and  ask  that  you  and  your 
associates  bring  your  reaction  to  our  pro- 
posal before  our  Committee  at  an  agreeable 
date  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Sincerely, 

Henst  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman. 
Pbank  Annukzio, 

Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  advantage  of  gold  buUion  coins 
over  medallions  is  that  it  can  be  sold 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  Americans,  with- 
out the  sales  taxes  and  tariffs  to  which 
medallions  are  subject. 

On  January  23  I  discussed  this  pro- 
posal on  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  TV  show. 
One  of  the  pcmelists.  Business  Week  As- 
sociate Editor  Bruce  Nussbaum,  dis- 
agreed with  any  sale  of  gold.  Two  of  the 
other  panelists,  however,  strongly  agreed 
with  the  proposal.  James  Sinclair,  a  gold 
dealer  who  manages  the  foreign  currency 
and  precious  metals  brokerage  Arm  that 
bears  his  name,  said: 

I  think  the  plan  reflects  an  understand- 
ing of  the  metal  for  what  it  is,  and  also  I 
think  the  plan,  taking  advantage  of  seignior- 
age, that  is.  the  issuing  of  gold  coins.  Is  an 
excellent  one. 


David  Iifizrachl,  who  monitors  the  gold 
market  in  his  capacity  as  editor  of  Iifid 
East  Report,  also  endorsed  the  sale  of  a 
gold  buIUon  coin.  "I  think  it's  a  very  good 
idea,"  he  said,  noting  that  it  would  help 
the  b€ilance  of  payments. 

The  sale  of  a  small  portion  of  our  gold 
hoard  would  help  reduce  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  help  finance  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  thus  reduce  interest 
rates,  and  help  fight  inflation.  There  is 
no  better  purpose  to  which  we  could  be 
putting  a  portion  of  our  vast  gold  store 
at  this  time.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  TO  TERMINATE  THE 
MARITIME  AGREEMENT  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Mr.  McCloskey  and  I, 
together  with  37  cosponsors  introduce  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  urges  the 
President  to  terminate  the  maritime 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics unless  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draws its  military  presence  from  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  caused  worldwide  out- 
rage and  dismay.  Although  it  has  been 
overwhelmingly  condemned  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  which 
has  called  for  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  invading  troops,  the  Soviets  have 
given  no  evidence  of  reversing  their  bru- 
tal, expansionist  onslaught  against  a  de- 
fenseless neighbor  nation. 

The  President  has  already  declared  a 
virtual  embargo  on  grain  sales  and  other 
critical  export  products  to  the  Soviet 
union  and  the  Congress  is  in  the  process 
of  urging  that  the  1980  summer  Olympics 
be  moved  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
canceled,  unless  the  Soviet  troops  are 
withdrawn.  ko  oic 

These  measures  certainly  indicate  our 
Nation's  resolve  to  apply  appropriate 
political  and  economic  pressure.  Never- 
theless, it  is  clear  that  more  stringent 
steps  should  be  taken. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  merchant 
shippmg  a  priority  and  the  U.S.S.R  has 
the  largest  merchant  fleet  in  the  worid— 
a  fleet  that  far  exceed  the  requirements 
of  its  national  seaborne  trade  The 
state-owned  Soviet  fleet  is  utilized  to 
assist  in  the  expansion  of  Soviet  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  policy 
throughout  the  world. 

On  January  1,  1976,  an  agreement  on 
maritime  matters  was  concluded  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which,  at  that  time 
was  intended  to  continue  the  normal- 
ization and  expansion  of  the  maritime 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  agreement 
provides  for  the  carriage  of  bilateral 
liner  and  bulk  cargoes  between  the  two 
nations.  Under  the  agreement,  40  spe- 
cific ports  in  the  Unitea  States  are  open 
to  access  by  vessels  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
upon  4  days  advance  notice.  Requests 


for  entry  to  ports  not  specified  in  the 
agreement  must  be  made  in  writing  14 
days  prior  to  call. 

In  addition  to  the  bilateral  carriage, 
the  Soviet  Union  proceeded  to  utilize  the 
port  access  provided  by  the  agreement 
to  penetrate  the  U.S.  liner  trades 
through  highly  expanded  cross  trading. 
Cross  trading  is  the  operating  of  a  Soviet 
vessel,  for  example,  in  the  trade  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  operated  its  mer- 
chant fleet,  not  for  normal  market  moti- 
vations, but  to  fulfill  its  compelling  need 
for  hard  currency,  and  to  serve  as  an 
operating  element  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Soviet  Navy. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  agreement 
on  maritime  matters  should  be  termi- 
nated and  Soviet  vessel  access  to  U.S. 
ports  should  be  denied  unless  the  Soviet 
troops  are  withdrawn. 

I  ask  the  House  to  support  this  meas- 
ure which  provides  the  President  with 
one  of  the  most  effective  available  sanc- 
tions against  the  naked,  brutal  aggres- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Union.* 


NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  Government 
Information  and  Individual  Rights  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  has  been 
examining  reports  of  major  management 
problems  at  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service  <NARS).  Our  prelimi- 
nary flndings  indicate  that  many  of  the 
problems  pertaining  to  the  operation  of 
the  National  Archives  Trust  Fund  can  be 
corrected  only  through  legislative  action. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  two  bills,  each 
of  which  would  modify  the  current  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  trust  fund.  One 
of  these  bills  (H.R.  6334)  was  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  other  proposal  (H.R. 
6335  >  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
head  of  the  Agency  of  which  the  Archives 
is  a  component. 

Both  bills  are  starting  points  for  dis- 
cussion. They  are  the  outgrowth  of  flnd- 
ings presented  to  the  subcommittee  in 
testimony  and  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office  report  entitled,  "Improvements 
Are  Needed  in  the  Management  of  the 
National  Archives  Preservation  and 
Trust  Fund  Activities"  lOctober  26, 1979, 
LCD-^0-13). 

Let  me  provide  some  background. 

Congress  established  the  National 
Archives  Trust  Fund  in  1941,  authorizing 
a  board  of  trustees  to  accept  and  admin- 
ister gifts  and  other  bequests  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  National  Archives. 
The  act  authorized  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  to  charge  a  price  for  copies 
made  of  historical  documents  to  cover 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  copies  plus  a 
10-percent  profit.  The  legislation  also 
provided  for  the  trust  fimd  employees 
without  regard  to  civil  service  laws. 

From  an  initial  gift  of  $30,000  from  a 
private  donor,  the  fund  has  grown  con- 
siderably. It  had  $5.1  million  in  retained 
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earnings  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1978, 
against  sales  and  expenses  during  that 
year  of  $7  million. 

Following  are  the  major  problems 
noted  by  GAO,  and  largely  confirmed  by 
the  GSA  Office  of  Inspector  General  in 
its  October  1,  1979  report,  "Review  of 
Management  and  Operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service": 

Statutes  governing  the  operation  of 
the  fund  are  vague  and  broad.  Moreover, 
NARS  has  taken  advantage  of  this  situa- 
tion and  interpreted  them  to  permit  a 
diversity  of  business-type  activities; 

The  authority  to  appoint  employees 
without  regard  to  civil  service  laws  has 
been  abused; 

There  has  been  an  intermixing  of  trust 
fund  and  regularly  appropriated  activi- 
ties that  has  resulted  in  appropriated 
money  subsidizing  trust  fund  operations; 

The  cost  plus  10  percent  pricing  au- 
thority has  been  violated  to  the  extent 
that  the  markup  on  some  items  has  been 
over  400  percent,  while  others  have  been 
sold  below  cost; 

There  have  been  unauthorized  charges 
to  Federal  agencies  for  materials  and 
services  furnished  for  official  use;  and 

Although  operated  as  a  trust-revolv- 
ing fund,  NARS  has  not  followed  busi- 
ness-like practices  for  accounting,  budg- 
eting and  reporting.  The  accounting  sys- 
tem for  example  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate cost  data,  many  direct  labor  costs 
are  not  recorded,  and  financial  state- 
ments do  not  match  revenues  with  asso- 
ciated costs. 

Some  of  these  problems  can  be  cor- 
rected through  improvements  in  ac- 
counting systems  and  more  aggressive 
management.  The  extent  to  which  one 
concludes  management  can  correct  these 
problems  defines  the  differences  between 
the  two  bills  I  am  introducing. 

Both  bills  repeal  the  direct-hire/ex- 
cepted  appointment  authority.  Both  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  report  by  the  trust 
fund  to  Congress. 

H.R.  6335.  the  bill  authored  by  the 
CJeneral  Services  Administration,  trans- 
fers existing  authority  over  the  Fund 
from  the  Archivist  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  who  becomes  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  It  relies  primarily  on 
improved  management  to  correct  pres- 
ent ills. 

The  other  bill,  HJR.  6334,  leaves  the 
Trust  Fund  Board  with  its  current  com- 
position, but  sets  limits  on  those  provi- 
sions of  law  that  appear  to  have  invited 
the  abuses  outlined  above. 

Hearings  will  be  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  these  proposals  early  next 
year.  The  purpose  of  our  continuing  over- 
sight of  the  National  Archives  is  to  devel- 
op legislative  and  administrative  recom- 
mendations that  will  improve  its  opera- 
tion and  strengthen  support  for  its  basic 
mission,  to  preserve  our  government's 
history. 

Anyone  having  questions  can  contact 
the  subcommittee  office  at  (202)  225- 
3741.* 


AGENT  ORANGE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
1962  to  1971,  the  Air  Force  in  "Operation 
Ranchhand"  sprayed  over  10^  million 
gallons  of  agent  orange  and  its  toxic 
contaminant,  dioxin,  over  much  of  Viet- 
nam, intended  to  defoliate  jungle  canopy 
hiding  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  supply  routes,  it  now  appears 
that  agent  orange  may  have  had  more 
serious  consequences  on  the  American 
soldiers  who  fought  there  than  the 
enemy.  "Die  Veterans'  Administration 
has  estimated  that  over  2.4  million  vet- 
erans may  have  been  exposed  to  agent 
orange  while  stationed  in  Vietnam,  and 
recently  the  General  Accounting  Office 
disclosed  that  several  thousand  marines 
were  in  areas  sprayed  with  agent  orange 
only  days  before.  This  shocking  news  is 
magnified  by  the  fact  that  very  little  is 
known  about  agent  orange,  especially 
the  long-term  biological  and  physiologi- 
cal effects  on  human  beings. 

What  is  known,  however,  is  that  the 
spraying  of  agent  orange  was  stopped  in 
1971  after  South  Vietnamese  newspapers 
began  to  report  unusually  high  in- 
cidences of  miscarriages  and  birth  de- 
fects in  newborn  children.  Additional- 
ly, the  use  of  dioxin  in  the  United  States 
was  baimed  this  past  year  as  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  issued  an 
emergency  suspension  order — the  first  in 
its  history — again,  after  abnormally  high 
cases  of  birth  defects  and  miscarriages. 

One  thing  certain  is  that  agent  orange 
has  been  found  to  be  carcinogenic  and 
teratogenic — causing  birth  defects — in 
lab  animals.  The  connotations  are 
ominous.  Other  symptoms  include  skin 
rashes,  weight  fluctuations,  irritability, 
and  impotence. 

Finally,  in  recent  weeks  some  signifi- 
cant actions  have  occurred.  President 
Carter  has  ordered  an  interagency  task 
force  to  look  further  into  the  long-term 
effects  of  agent  orange  exposure.  This 
move  will  coordinate  the  various  inter- 
departmental studies  going  on  and  in- 
sure that  duplication  of  efforts  does  not 
occur.  Also,  in  legislation  sent  to  the 
President  several  weeks  ago,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  was  directed  to  be- 
gin epidemiology  studies  to  look  further 
into  this  matter. 

Probably  the  most  important  new  de- 
velopment, however,  is  the  discovery  of 
traces  of  dioxin  in  veterans  exposed  to 
agent  orange  in  Vietnam.  This  develop- 
ment could  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
fundamental  issue  thus  far  missing,  but 
addressed  in  my  legislation.  And  that  is 
what  will  be  done  for  these  veterans  who 
thought  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  over 
long  ago,  only  to  find  now  that  they  are 
still  battling  a  mysterious  substance 
about  which  little  is  known  and  which 
may  perhaps  be  more  devastating  to 
them  and  to  their  offspring  than  any 
bombs  or  bullets. 

Th's,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  paramount 
question  and  one  that  will  have  far 
reaching  implications  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  other  issues  where  a  careless 
or  callous  attitude  has  been  taken  re- 
garding the  effects  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances on  human  life.  The  time  is  now 
to  address  the  Issue  of  compensation  to 


the  victim  and  his  family.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  thousands  of  veterans 
and  their  families  aroimd  the  country 
have  been  affected  to  some  degree  by 
agent  orange. 

Recently,  I  have  been  told  that  many 
of  our  veterans'  service  organizations 
have  been  inundated  with  calls  from  vet- 
erans who  feel  they  have  been  exposed 
to  this  deadly  compound  and  several 
mentioned  the  fact  that  they  had  lost 
children,  all  within  a  few  hours  of  birth, 
and  all  bom  severely  dlsflgured  and  de- 
formed. This  legislation  will  authorize 
compensation  to  the  veteran  who  has 
been  exposed,  and  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  small  conso- 
lation for  the  loss  of  a  child,  but  at  least 
our  Vietnam  veterans  will  feel  that  their 
Government  has  finally  faced  up  to  the 
problem  and  not  swept  it  under  the  rug 
as  has  been  the  case  regarding  a  num- 
ber of  other  problems  common  among 
our  veterans  who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  other 
Members  of  Congres  will  realize  the  im- 
portance and  significance  of  this  legis- 
lation and  see  fit  to  cosponsor  and  advo- 
cate on  its  behalf.  It  is  the  least  we  can 
do.  I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  into  the 
Record: 

HJl.  3377 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  a  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  the  occurrence  of  certain  dis- 
eases in  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
phenoxy  herbicides  contaminated  by 
dioxins. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans Agent  Orange  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  312  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  served  for  ninety  days  or  more 
during  the  Vietnam  ers  (A)  who  is  suffering 
from  a  disease  developed  to  a  10  per  centum 
degree  of  disability  or  more  that  has  been 
determined  under  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  to  be  a  disease  that  may  be  caused 
by  exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides  contami- 
nated by  dioxins.  and  (B)  who  during  such 
service  was  exposed  to  phenoxy  herbicides 
contaminated  by  dioxins.  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  under  paragraph  (3)(C) 
of  this  subsection,  such  disease  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  Incurred  in  or  aggra- 
vated by  such  service,  notwithstanding  that 
there  is  no  record  of  evidence  of  such  dis- 
ease during  the  period  of  service. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  un- 
der paragraph  (3f(B)  of  this  subsection  that 
exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides  contaminated 
by  dioxins  may  cause  birth  defects  In  the 
natural  children  of  persons  so  exposed,  then 
in  the  case  of  any  person  who — 

"(A)  Is  the  natural  son  or  daughter  of  a 
veteran  who  served  for  ninety  days  or  more 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  during  such 
service  was  exposed  to  phenoxy  herbicides 
contaminated  by  dioxins,  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  under  paragraph  (3)(C) 
of  this  subsection:  and 

"(B)  is  suffering  from  a  birth  defect  that 
in  an  adult  is  disabling  to  a  degree  of  10 
per  centum  or  more  and  that  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  under  para- 
graph (3)  (B)  of  this  subsection  to  be  a  birth 
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defect  that  may  be  caused  by  exposure  ol 
one  of  the  parents  of  a  child  to  pbenoxy  her- 
bicides contaminated  by  dloxlns; 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  to  be  a  veteran  of  a 
period  of  war  and  such  birth  defect  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  to 
be  an  aggravation  of  a  preexisting  injury  suf- 
fered In  line  of  duty  In  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  In  service  during  a  period  of  war. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine, and  shall  promulgate  by  regulation, 
what  diseases  medical  research  has  shown 
may  be  due  to  exposure  to  pbenoxy  herbi- 
cides contaminated  by  dloxlns.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  Include  In  such  regulations  a 
specification  of  the  standards  used  by  the 
Administrator  In  making  such  determina- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  determine, 
and  shall  promulgate  by  regulation,  what 
birth  defects,  if  any,  may  be  mutagenic  birth 
defects  resulting  from  exposure  of  the  parent 
of  a  child  to  phenoxy  herbicides  contami- 
nated by  dloxlns.  The  Administrator  shall 
Include  in  such  regulations  a  specification 
of  the  standards  iised  by  the  Administrator 
In  making  such  determination. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
by  regulation  the  conditions  of  service  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era  required  to  establish 
exposure  of  a  veteran  to  phenoxy  herbicides 
contaminated  by  dloxlns  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  regulations  may  not  require  that  a  vet- 
eran be  required  to  provide  any  Information 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  such  exposure  beyond 
the  Information  contained  in  the  veteran's 
discharge  papers  and  shall  establish  a  pre- 
sumption of  exposure  of  a  veteran  to  pbenoxy 
herbicides  contaminated  by  dloxlns  when  De- 
partment of  Defense  records,  information 
supplied  by  the  veteran,  and  other  Informa- 
tion establish  a  possibility  of  such  exposure. 
The  Administrator  shall  Include  In  such 
regulations  a  specification  of  the  standards 
used  by  the  Administrator  In  establishing 
what  conditions  of  service  are  required  to 
establish  such  exposure  to  phenoxy  herbi- 
cides contaminated  by  dloxlns. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  section  653  of  title  5,  relating  to 
agency  rule  making,  shall  apply  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  regulations 
shall  be  made  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity for  an  agency  hearing  in  accordance 
with  sections  556  and  557  of  such  title.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  such 
title. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  complete 
final  agency  action  on  the  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  promulgated  by  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans Agent  Orange  Act  and  shall  publish 
such  regulations  at  the  same  time  as  one 
set  of  regulations.  ".9 


HON.  MTrrHAEL  SYNAR  DFMON- 
STRATES  HIGH  STANDARD  OP 
PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  printed  a  story 
about  our  colleague.  Mike  Synar,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  think  it 
portrays  accurately  the  sense  of  dedica- 
tion and  the  high  standard  of  perform- 
ance that  Mike  brings  to  his  job.  and 
which  we  who  serve  with  him  on  the 


Qovemment  Operations  Committee  have 
come  to  know  and  appreciate. 

That  his  qualities  are  also  recognized 
outside  Congress  is  shown  by  his  recent 
selection  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  young 
men  in  the  coiuitry,  for  which  I  congrat- 
ulate him. 

I   include  the  Times  article   in   the 
Record : 
Tear  in  House  Teaches  Power  of  Lobbies 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

MusKOOEX,  Okla.,  January  19. — Since  Con- 
gress adjourned  last  month.  Representative 
Michael  L.  Synar  has  been  traveling  around 
his  district  In  northeastern  Oklahoma.  And 
at  almost  every  stop,  elderly  voters  have  ex- 
pressed fear  that  Congress  was  about  to  Im- 
pose a  tax  on  Social  Security  benefits. 

Since  such  a  tax  stands  almost  no  chance 
of  passage  by  Congress,  Mr.  Synar  was 
stunned  at  the  de^erate  urgency  that  struck 
him  like  a  gale-force  wind  racing  across  the 
Oklahoma  plains.  With  a  little  scrutiny,  he 
discovered  that  special  interest  groups  repre- 
senting the  elderly  had  warned  their  mem- 
bers that  a  tax  was  Imminent. 

"One  of  the  major  problems  I  have  Is  the 
amount  of  misinformation  coming  out  of 
Washington  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma."  he 
said.  Discussing  the  situation  over  a  lunch 
of  finger-licking  barbecue  here  In  his  home- 
town, he  added:  "You  have  groups  who  try 
to  excite  and  persuade  individuals  that 
things  are  going  to  happen  when  It's  Just  not 
true.  They're  lying  to  people,  trying  to  get 
them  to  contribute  to  their  lobbying  opera- 
tions." 

POWER    OP    SPECIAL    INTERESTS 

A  year  ago  Mike  Synar  arrived  In  Washing- 
ton, a  newly  minted  freshman,  and  The  New 
York  "nmes  has  since  been  reporting  occa- 
sionally on  his  education  as  a  lawmaker.  As 
his  second  year  In  office  begins,  he  feels  that 
he  has  learned  at  least  one  profound  lesson : 
the  power  of  special  Interest  groups  seems  to 
be  rising  as  fast  as  the  price  of  gold. 

"Through  their  computers,"  explained  the 
29-year-old  lawmaker,  "these  groups  get  to 
more  of  my  voters,  more  often  and  vrtth  more 
information  than  any  elected  official  can  do. 
I'm  competing  to  represent  my  district 
against  the  lobbyists  and  the  special 
Interests." 

As  he  looks  toward  the  second  session  of 
the  96th  Congress.  Mr.  Synar  is  determined 
to  promote  legislation  that  will  limit  the  i>o- 
Utlcal  contributions  made  by  special  Inter- 
ests and  force  lobbyists  to  disclose  more 
about  their  finances  and  activities. 

"You  talk  about  the  press  as  the  fourth 
branch  of  government,  but  the  press  Is  Just 
observers  compared  to  the  special  Interests 
and  the  lobbyists."  he  asserted.  "And  since 
they've  taken  over  such  a  role  In  government. 
I  think  they  should  make  the  same  sort  of 
financial  disclosures  that  I  do." 

FINDS    INFORMATION    WRONG 

As  the  Social  Security  Issue  Illustrates, 
lobbyists  derive  power  from  their  ability  to 
feed  Information  to  the  public.  Information 
Mr.  Synar  believes  Is  often  biased  or  wrong. 
But  they  also  supply  considerable  data  to  the 
Congressmen  themselves. 

"I'd  rather  have  the  staff  capability  to  do 
our  own  research,  but  we  don't."  said  Bill 
Bullard.  the  Congressman's  administrative 
assistant.  "So  we  rely  on  lobbyists  for  a  great 
deal  of  Information,  and  that  bothers  me. 
They've  got  a  product  to  sell,  and  of  course 
they  slant  the  Information." 

In  the  last  year.  Mr.  Synar  has  also  been 
struck  by  the  ability  of  lobbying  organiza- 
tions to  generate  pressure  on  him  from  back 
home.  One  example  was  the  bill  to  control 
rising  hospital  costs  He  was  deluged  with 
protests  from  the  administrators  of  all  26 


hospitals  In  his  district,  even  though  only 
two  Institutions  were  large  enough  to  fall 
under  the  proposal.  In  the  end,  he  voted 
with  the  majority  of  the  House  to  kill  the 
bUl. 

Looming  behind  all  this  pressure  Is  the 
power  of  money.  Mr.  Synar  refuses  to  accept 
contributions  from  political  action  commit- 
tees that  are  not  based  In  Oklahoma,  and 
that  means  he  returns  many  checks. 

PROBLEMS    FOR    LOBBYISTS 

"That's  caused  a  lot  of  problems  for  the 
lobbyists,"  the  young  lawmaker  said  laugh- 
ing, clearly  relishing  the  thought.  "They 
don't  know  how  to  get  to  me.  The  way  people 
determine  who  you  are  In  Washington  Is  not 
how  you  vote  but  who  you  get  your  money 
from." 

He  believes  that  he  has  learned  something 
else  In  Washington — that  there  are  no  easy 
answers.  But  he  says  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem— lobbyists,  politicians  and  reporters — 
conspires  to  convince  the  voters  that  sim- 
plistic solutions  do  exist. 

"Those  words — balanced  budget,  gun  con- 
trol, strong  national  defense — they're  so  de- 
ceiving of  what's  going  on,"  he  complained. 
"A  candidate  who  can  afford  to  go  on  TV  sells 
an  Issue  in  a  30-second  spot.  They  play  on 
fears,  they  demogogue  it.  I  come  home  and 
I  hear  that  Mike  Synar  voted  against  prayer 
in  schools.  Mike  Synar  did  no  such  thing, 
but  that's  the  buzzword." 

After  a  year,  the  Congressman  Is  frankly 
disappointed  in  some  colleagues,  particularly 
those  who  blanch  at  the  thought  of  offend- 
ing a  special  Interest  group.  Others,  he  be- 
lieves, care  too  much  about  regional  Inter- 
ests and  not  enough  about  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

"The  parochialism  is  real  bad,"  said  the 
freshman,  who  often  casts  more  liberal  votes 
than  the  rest  of  his  state  delegation.  "That 
causes  potentially  good  members  to  be  medi- 
ocre members." 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  year  for  Mike 
Synar.  To  secure  his  base  in  the  district  he 
has  gone  home  33  times,  and  the  young 
bachelor  is  left  with  little  time  for  social 
life  or  recreation. 

In  terms  of  legislation,  he  received  no  top 
committee  assignments  and  has  yet  to  make 
his  first  floor  speech. 

But  occasionally  the  student  has  turned 
teacher.  After  he  sent  out  a  newsletter  to  his 
district,  devoted  mainly  to  energy-saving  tips, 
a  senior  Democrat  did  the  same  thing. 

"That  made  me  feel  good."  said  the  fresh- 
man. "Someone  older  was  imitating  us." 
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JAMES  T.   McINTYRE   IS  DOING  AN 
OUTSTANDING  JOB 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  other  day  a  story  on 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
commending  the  performance  of  James 
T.  Mclntyre  as  Director  of  the  OCBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  describing 
him  as  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Carter  administration.  I  could 
have  told  the  Times  that  a  long  time  ago. 
Jim  Mclntjrre  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  for  the  administration  and  for  the 
American  people. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  Record: 

With    New   BtracET,   Due   Today,    McTnttre 

Oains  as  a  Carter  Aide 

(By  Steven  R.  Welsman) 

Washington.  January  27.— When  President 

Carter's  Cabinet  secretaries  met  at  the  White 

House  for  a  preview  of  the  Federal  budget 


that  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  tomor- 
row. James  T.  Mclntyre  Jr..  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  informed 
them  In  somber  tones  that  Mr.  Carter  had 
decided  at  the  last  minute  to  cut  spending 
by  a  staggering  $100  bUllon.  The  secretaries 
stared  In  disbelief. 

Actually,  there  are  no  deep  cuts  In  the  1981 
budget — Mr.  Mclntyre  was  Just  making  fun 
of  his  reputation  as  the  fierce  fiscal  avenger 
of  the  Carter  Administration. 

More  than  one  person  at  the  meeting  ob- 
served afterward  that  the  director  would 
never  have  Indulged  In  such  self-parody  a 
year  ago.  Then  Mr.  Mclntyre,  a  low-key,  39- 
year-old  Georgian,  was  still  looked  upon  as 
a  person  growing  Into  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal Jobs  In  government.  With  the  new  budg- 
et, however,  he  Is  acknowledged  by  colleagues 
to  have  gained  Increasing  confidence  and  to 
have  come  Into  his  own  as  one  of  the  most 
Influential  members  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. 

craftsman   FOR   CORNERSTONE 

Specifically,  he  Is  seen  as  the  principal 
craftsman  of  a  cornerstone  of  the  President's 
re-election  campaign ;  a  budget  for  next  year 
In  excess  of  (615  billion,  marked  by  proposed 
q>endlng  Increases  for  the  military  and  a  few 
popular  domestic  programs — and  a  halving 
of  the  deficit  to  about  (15  billion.  The  budget 
Is  expected  to  contain  no  tax  reductions,  but 
proposed  cuts  are  considered  possible  later  in 
the  year. 

"It  Is  not  what  I  would  call  an  austerity 
budget,  not  by  comparison  to  last  year,"  Mr. 
Mclntyre  acknowledged,  noting  that  spending 
In  many  areas  was  going  up.  "But,"  he  added, 
"I've  looked  through  (here  again  and  again 
to  find  something  we  could  cut  vrithout  suf- 
fering adverse  consequences,  and  I  can't  find 
It." 

As  he  sees  It,  the  newly  proposed  1981 
budget  for  submission  tomorrow  represents 
a  two-year  fiscal  and  political  strategy  that 
he  and  his  advisers  pressed  on  Mr.  Carter 
some  time  ago. 

Back  In  1978,  they  privately  suggested  a 
budget  for  the  1980  fiscal  year  that  would 
embody  the  sharpest  real  cutbacks  in  spend- 
ing programs  in  many  years.  The  strategy 
was  to  leave  room  for  spending  growth  so 
the  President  could  have  latitude  for  new 
Initiatives  as  he  runs  lor  reelection  this 
year. 

As  It  turned  out,  his  recommendations 
were  largely  accepted  In  the  last  12  months, 
not  only  by  Mr.  Carter  but,  perhaps  more 
Important,  by  a  fiscally  conservative  Con- 
gress. Thus  the  current  year's  budget  reflects 
reductions,  some  quite  deep  and  painful,  in 
certain  education,  health  and  public  service 
Job  programs,  an  unusual  occurrence  for  a 
Democratic  President. 

When  Mr.  Carter  was  considering  whether 
to  propose  these  cutbacks,  some  of  the  most 
bitter  fights  of  his  Administration  occurred 
between  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  the  more  liberal 
figures  In  the  White  House,  especially  Vice 
President  Mondale  and  Stuart  E.  Elzenstat. 
assistant  to  the  President  for  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  such  Cabinet  members  as  Joseph 
A.  Callfano  Jr..  then  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  Patricia  Rob- 
erts Harris,  then  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Today  some  of  those  Involved  In  those 
fights  agree  that.  In  retrospect,  a  tighter 
budget  posture  In  the  last  year  has  paid  off 
for  President  Carter  politically  at  a  time  of 
popular  tax  revolts  across  the  country. 

"Stu  thought  those  cuts  were  a  disaster, 
and  so  did  his  staff,"  said  a  White  House 
aide.  "But  they  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
best  single  things  we  ever  did  And  Jim  was 
the  primary  person  reminding  the  President 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  spending  down. 
Of  course,  it  doesn't  take  much  to  remind 
the  President  because  he  already  believes 
It." 

■niere   Is  little   doubt   that,   because   his 


views  won  out  previously,  Mr.  Mclntyre  par- 
ticipated in  the  preparation  of  next  year's 
budget  with  Increased  stature,  measured  in 
many  ways  that  Illustrate  how  a  budget  is 
put  together. 

Last  Dec.  22,  on  a  misty,  gray  Saturday, 
for  Instance.  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  his  staff 
Joined  Mr.  Elzenstat  for  a  three-hour  mara- 
thon to  work  out  final  decisions  on  the 
budget  at  the  Presidential  retreat.  Camp 
David.  Md.  At  Issue  were  nearly  (10  billion 
In  possible  "add-backs" — some  30  spending 
items  the  President  could  add  to  the  budget, 
which  would  increase  the  deficit.  Only  (2 
billion  was  added. 

No  one  suggests  that  Mr.  Mclntyre's  views 
are  accepted  uniformly.  He  fought  hard 
against  giving  Congress  an  outline  of  the 
Administration's  military  spending  plane 
last  month.  While  House  proponents  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  seeking  disclosure  of  the 
spending  plans  to  placate  those  senators 
wavering  In  their  support  of  the  treaty. 

"Jim  was  afraid  that  if  we  tipped  off  our 
defense  plans,  our  spending  ceilings  would 
become  floors  and  Congress  would  feel  obli- 
gated to  add  to  whatever  we  proposed."  said 
an  aide  to  the  Budget  Director,  Mr.  Mclntyre 
lost,  however,  and  today  he  says  he  does  not 
regret  it.  Giving  out  the  numbers  early  turns 
out  to  have  strengthened  Mr.  Carter's  hand 
In  meeting  the  new  challenge  from  the  So- 
viet intervention  in  Afghanistan,  he  says. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  all  his  fights 
with  Cabinet  members.  Last  year.  Mrs.  Harris 
disagreed  with  htm  over  housing  subsidies 
when  he  asked  that  more  of  the  money  be 
spent  on  housing  rehabilitation,  less  on  new 
construction. 

Mrs.  Harris,  a  tough  bureaucratic  Inflghter 
who  has  been  known  to  express  herself 
loudly  and  bluntly,  took  Mr  Mclntyre  on 
and  got  the  President  to  overrule  him  on  the 
Issue.  This  year,  Mr.  Mclntyre  tried  again 
but  he  met  with  the  same  wall  of  opposition 
from  Mrs.  Harris's  successor.  Secretary  Moon 
Landrleu. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  LANCE 

Even  Mr.  Mclntyre's  fans  say  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  this  way,  however.  When  he  rose 
from  deputy  director  to  director  of  OMB 
at  the  end  of  1977,  they  recall,  he  did  Indeed 
feel  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  of  running 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Job  fell  to  him 
abruptly  after  the  resignation  of  the  ebul- 
lient Bert  Lance,  at  a  time  of  great  demoral- 
ization and  paralysis  because  of  Mr.  Lance's 
financial  problems. 

"Bert  was  like  a  Deputy  President."  said 
a  budget  official.  'He  was  chief  economic 
spokesman  and  friend-maker  for  Carter.  Jim 
had  always  been  a  nuts-and-bolts  man,  and 
It  was  a  rude  shock  when  he  had  to  go  to  a 
position  of  predominance." 

Although  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  had  a  long  re- 
lationship with  the  President,  whom  he 
served  as  state  budget  director  when  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  Governor  of  Georgia,  he  did  not  have 
the  personal  bond  that  Mr.  Lance  did. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Mclntyre 
have  developed  a  closer  personal  friendship. 
When  the  President  flew  to  Camp  David  at 
Christmastime,  he  took  budget  memoran- 
dums from  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  baklava  baked 
by  his  wife  Maureen.  The  Mclntyres  have  a 
five-acre  place  !n  Virginia,  20  miles  from 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Mclntyre  built  a  barn 
himself  to  shelter  their  two  ponies  and  six 
horses.  One  occasional  visitor  for  weekend 
riding  has  been  Amy  Carter. 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  critics  argue  that  he  Is  too 
much  of  a  "green-eyeshade  type."  as  one  put 
It.  a  reflective  nay-sayer  who  cares  little 
about  the  value  of  programs.  His  defenders 
suggest  that  at  least  part  of  this  reputation 
comes  from  the  way  he  likes  to  challenge  ex- 
penditures In  meetings,  even  If  it  means  play- 
ing devil's  advocate. 


An  Administration  official  aald:  "At  meet- 
ings with  Cabinet  secretaries,  Jim  wUl  occa- 
sionally say  beforehand,  'Mr.  President  I'm 
going  to  argue  this  line,  and  let's  Just  see  how 
hard  they'll  press.  But  It's  not  going  to  meat 
up  the  budget  U  you  give  a  Uttle.'  " 

"Jim  Is  more  confident  because  he  know* 
the  President  knows  that  his  Job  Is  to  be  un- 
popular,"  said  a  Mclntyre  aide.  "He  knows 
the  President  won't  misunderstand  his  role 
These  days,  when  there  are  disagreements 
within  the  Administration  they  tend  to  be 
gentlemanly.  There  is  mucii  more  esprit 
around  here  than  ever." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarics  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Keicp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grassley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoLLiMs  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patterson)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Markey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ashley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Redss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Preyer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  to  Insert 
remarks  prior  to  vote  on  Matsul  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  prior  to  vote  on 
Matsul  substitute  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hinson. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Rcyer  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Paul  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Moore. 


OXXVI- 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patterson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Alxxamder. 

Mr.  PicKLK  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Llotd. 

Mr.  AspnT. 

Mr.  HUCKABY. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN. 

Mr.  Mavroulxs. 

Mr.  Ratcbford. 

Mr.  Hajulton. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Ms.  Mtkulski. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Delluxs. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  4320.  An  act  to  consent  to  the 
amended  Bear  River  Compact  between  the 
States  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  31,  1980,  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3334.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aulstant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations  and 
Housing,  transmitting  a  report  covering  fiscal 
year  1979  on  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Army  without  formal  adver- 
tisement, pursuant  to  section  604  of  Public 
Law  96-3S6:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3335.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manp>ower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Logistics) ,  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  and  a  decision  made  to 
expand  the  existing  food  services  contract  at 
the  Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes,  ni., 
pursuant  to  section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3336.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
LogUtlcs) ,  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  and  a  decision  made  to 
convert  the  function  of  key  punching  at  the 
Fleet  Accounting  and  Disbursing  Center,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  from  a  function  performed  by 
Department  of  Defense  employees  to  a  private 
contractor,  pursuant  to  section  806  of  Public 
Law  96-107;  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3837.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  the  Agency  acquired  no 
real  or  personal  property  during  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1979,  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 301  (h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  19S0,  as  amended:  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3338.  A  letter  from  the  Manager  of  Cor- 
porate Accounting,  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.,  transmitting  the  company's  balance 
sheet  as  of  December  31,  1979,  filed  with  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  piusuant  to  section  8  of  the  act 
of  March  4,  1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Col\unbla. 

3339.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  President's  Intention  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  section  610(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  transfer  certain  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Economic  Support  Fund  un- 
der section  531  of  the  act,  to  be  combined 
with  funds  for  Peacekeeping  Operations  un- 
der section  553  of  the  act,  and  to  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Slnal  Support  Mis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3340.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patents  to  the  num- 
bered school  sections  In  place,  granted  to  the 
States  by  the  act  approved  February  22,  1889, 
by  the  act  approved  January  26,  1927  (44 
Stat.  1026),  and  by  any  other  act  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3341.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  Warm 
Springs  Judgment  funds  awarded  In  Docket 
196  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3342.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  the 
emergency  medical  services  program,  pursu- 
ant to  sec'olon  1210  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

3343.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Wlshart  Point 
Channel,  Va.,  In  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Cominlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  December  9.  1975;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

3344.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  including 
certain  special  statutory  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3345.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Legislative  and  Public  Affairs.  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  progress  in  develop- 
ing a  standard  to  govern  the  allocation  of 
development  assistance  for  production  and 
export  of  commodities  in  surplus  In  world 
markets,  pursuant  to  section  610  of  Public 
Law  95-481;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

3346.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  results  of  the  Army's  most  recent 
testing  of  the  XMl  tank.  (PSAD-80-20,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1980) ;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  PATTERSON;  Select  Committee  on 
CooUttees.  House  Resolution  549.  Amending 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  standing  committee  on  energy 
(Rept.  No.  96-741).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  533.  To  extend  the  filing 
date  of  the  final  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  (Rept.  No.  96-742). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  2103.  Pertaining  to  the  in- 
heritance of  trust  or  restricted  land  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation,  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-743).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  2475.  For  the  relief  of  Isaac 
E>avid  Cosson,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
96-744).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  6340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  to  extend  and  increase  certain  agri- 
cultural loan  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  6341.  A  blU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  States  to  pro- 
vide women  access  to  their  obstetric  medical 
records  and  current  Information  on  obstetri- 
cal procedures,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
semination of  information  on  the  effects  and 
risks  of  drugs  and  devices  on  the  health  of 
pregnant  and  parturient  women  and  of  pro- 
spective and  developing  children,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  on  the  delayed  long-term  ef- 
fect on  child  development  of  obstetrical  drugs 
and  procedures  administered  to  or  used  b; 
pregnant  and  parturient  women;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  6342.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  block- 
ing of  assets  of  any  country  which  violates  in- 
ternational law  with  respect  to  the  arrest  or 
detention  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  to  provide  for 
the  compensation  of  those  citizens  from  those 
assets:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana : 

H.R.  6343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  charitable 
deduction  to  taxpayers  whether  or  not  they 
Itemize  their  personal  deductions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

H.R.  6344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reaffirm  the  fact  that 
benefits  payable  thereunder  are  exempt 
from  all  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  6345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  disallow 
the  personal  use  of  amounts  received  as  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS: 

H.R.  6346.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "artificial  bait";   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LUKEN: 

H.R.  6347.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Intel- 
ligence system  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;   jointly,  to  the  Committees 
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on   Foreign    Affairs    and    permanent    Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

By   Ms.   MIKULSKI    {for   herself,   Mr. 

Pepper,  and  Mr.  Thompson)  : 
H.R.  6348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  access  to  a  certi- 
fied nurse-mldwlfe  without  prior  referral  in 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefits  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

H.R.  6349.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  Inclusion  of  services  rendered  by  a  cer- 
tified nurse-mldwlfe  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 

himself,    Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    D'Amours. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr.  Cava- 

NAUGH.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Paul)  : 
H.R.  6350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  that  detailed  minutes 
of  Federal  Open  Market  Conunlttee  meetings 
shall  be  published  on  a  deferred  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.R.  6351.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  certain  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  policyholders 
an  opportunity  to  double  their  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  coverage:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6352.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1902 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
eligibility  for  automobile  adaptive  equip- 
ment to  certain  additional  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6353.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  exchange  of  5- 
year  level  premium  term  policies  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  to  special  en- 
dowment at  age  96  plans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  6354.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  from  60  to  120  days 
the  period  between  notice  of.  and  the  effec- 
tive date  for,  any  reduction  or  discontinu- 
ance of  veterans'  compensation,  depend- 
ency and  indenmity  compensation,  or  pen- 
sion: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6355.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum number  of  employees  for  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY    (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Fenwick)  : 

H.R.  6366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Invest- 
ment of  contributions  received  by  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  veterans  who  have  lost 
or  lost  the  use  of  both  upper  extremities 
as  the  result  of  service-connected  disability 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 

HJi.  6368.  A  bin  to  llnUt  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations:  to  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  6359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
a  deduction  for  certain  social  sectulty 
taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6360.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  private  car- 
riage of  letters,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

HJl.  6361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972  In  order  to  suspend  temporarUy  the 
use  of  bioaccumulation  and  blomagnlfica- 
tlon  testing  in  the  evaluation  of  applica- 


tions relating  to  ocean  dumping  of  dredged 
material,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Investlga- 
lon  of  accidents  involving  aircraft  of  an 
armed  force  and  to  clarify  the  use  of  re- 
ports of  such  investigations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed   Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6363.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19.  title 
38  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  a 
statutory  total  disability  for  Insurance  pur- 
poses to  any  veteran  who  has  undergone 
kidney  or  heart  transplants:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Chapter  15.  to  Improve  the 
death  and  disability  pension  program  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  community  nursing 
home  care  at  Veterans  Administration  ex- 
pense to  9  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6336.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H  R.  6367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  veterans  enrolled  as 
full  time  students  in  the  Spring  quarter  or 
semester  to  continue  their  work  study  pro- 
gram during  the  summer  break:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  com- 
pensation for  any  veteran  who  has  suffered 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  lung  or  one  kidney; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6369.  A  bill  to  amend  38  U.S.C.  301(3) 
so  as  to  Include  lupus  erythematosls  among 
the  chronic  diseases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gephardt)  : 
H.R.  6370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  establish 
a  revolving  fund  to  finance  short-term  export 
credit  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  6371.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  to   make   it   clear   that 
social   security   benefits   are   and   will   con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  all  taxation;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN : 
H.R.  6372.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  voluntary  with- 
holding of  State  Income  tax  for  civil  serv- 
ice annuitants:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6373.  A  bill  to  amend  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Part.  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Ober- 
star. Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Myers  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Applecate,  Mr. 
Bailey.  Mr.  Hanley.  Mrs.  Bouqvard, 
and  Mr.  D'Amours)  : 
H.R.  6374.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States   to   present   on 


behalf  of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck 
gold  medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  6375.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain 
Interest  received  by  individuals  from  gross 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  6376.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for   producers    of    sunflower   seeds   through 
loans  and  purchases  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6377.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  the  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain diseases  In  veterans  who  were  exposed 
to  phenoxy  herbicides  contaminated  by 
dloxlns;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.J.  Res.  490.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
continuation  of  rail  service  by  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  and   Pacific  Railroad  through 
August  31.  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.J.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  number  of  years 
any  individual  may  serve  as  a  Federal  judge 
or    magistrate:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  force  and  effect  of 
treaties  and  Executive  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Al- 
bosta.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.    Annunzio.   Mr.    Anthony.    Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Ashbsook.  Mr.  Bailey, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Braoe- 
MAS.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Bauman. 
Mr.  Cavanaugh.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.   Mr.   Clingex.   Mr.   Cars. 
Mr.   Carter.   Mr.   Collins  of  Texas. 
Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corra- 
DA.  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr.  Courtcr.  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.   Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Debwinski.     Mr.     Dickinson.     Mr. 
Diggs.  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Dornan.  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney. Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  EcK- 
HARDT.    Mr.    Edgar,   Mr.    Edwards   of 
California,  Mr    Emery,  Mr.  Erdahl. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Pascell.  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr. 
FiTHiAN,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
Foley.    Mr    Ford  of   Michigan.   Mr. 
Ford   of   Tennessee.    Mr.   Forsythx, 
Mr.     Fountain.     Mr.     Fov/ler.     Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Goodlinc,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Green,    Mr.    Grisham.    Mr.   Guogeb. 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Han- 
ley. Mr.  Harris.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Hichtowex.  Mr.  Hinson. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Jetfries.  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE.   Mr.    Johnson   of   California. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North   Carolina.  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Kindness,    Mr.    Kocovsek,    Mr.    La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.   Livingston,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey.  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr,  Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  McHuch. 
Mr.    McKiNNEY,    Mr.    Madigan.    Mr. 
Macuole,  Mr.   Markey,  Mr.  Martin, 
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Mr.  Matbis,  Mr.  Mavhottlxs,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mzneta,  Mr. 
MiTCHELi,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Mottx,  Mr.  Mubpbt 
of  lUlnois,  Mr.  Mukpht  of  New  York, 
Mr.  MuKTRA,  Mr.  Mtkrs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Natcbkb,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Obexstab, 
Mr.  CBbien,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pa- 
NiTTA,  Mr.  Pashatan,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Petser,  Mr.  Piskins,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Pbitchard,  Mr.  Pursell, 
B4r.  QunxEN,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Ret7ss,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rocs- 
selot,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Roteb,  Mr.  St 
Qermain,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Schetjer,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
ScHtTLZE,  Mr.  Sebelids,  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNER,    Mr.    SHARP,    Mr.   SHUMWAT, 

Mr.  SHT7STER,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Slack, 
Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Stack,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Synar, 
J4r.    Udall,    Mr.    Ullman,    Mr.    Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Ven- 
TO,  Mr.  VoLKMER,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Whitehttrst,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr. 
Whttlet,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson    of   California, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.     WoLPE,     Mr.     Won     Pat,     Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Yodng  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  for  its  support  and  assistance  in  se- 
curing the  safe  release  of  American  Embassy 
personnel  from  Iran;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stratton)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  should 
allow  athletes  representing  the  Republic 
of  China  to  participate  In  the  1980  winter 
and  summer  Olympic  games  without  chang- 
ing the  name,  flag,  or  national  anthem  under 
which  they  participate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.     Clausen,     Mr.     Corrada,     Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
de   la   Oarza,    Mr.    Derwinski,   Mr. 
Dickinson,      Mr.     Donnelly,     Mr. 
Dougherty,     Mr.     Erlenborn,     Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Florio,   Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  niosT,  Mr.  Oramm,  Mr.  Hinson, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    LUN- 
GREN,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.     Pepper,     Mr.     Pritchard.     Mr. 
VoLKMER,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Zeferetti,      Blr.      Cleveland.      Mr. 
Evans    of    Qeorgla,    Mr.    Rudd.    Mr. 
Whttbhurst,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Mathis.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  AuCoiN)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   269.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  President  to  terminate  the  Mari- 
time Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  withdraws  Its  mili- 
tary presence  from  Afghanistan:   Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der,  Mr.   Derrick,   Mr.   Fisher,   Mr. 


Whitley,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Leach  of 

Iowa,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 

WiKN,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Murphy  of 

Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr. 

Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr. 

Mineta,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

Stangeland,   and  Mr.  Dougherty)  : 

H.  Res.  550.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 

a   standing   Committee   on    Energy;    to   the 

Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  551.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  provide  certain  informa- 
tion on  human  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  BETHUNE: 

H.R.  6378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanife 

Frantz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD : 

HJl.  6379.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 

Myers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  654.  Mr,  Zeferetti. 

H.R.  1437;  Mr.  Harris, 

H.R.  1981 :  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  2056:  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Ouarini,  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  or 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  3105:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  3106:  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.R.  3245:  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

■H.R.  4576:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Frostt,  Mr.  Qttillen 
and  Mr.  Paul. 

HJl.  4782 :  Mr.  Whttley. 

H.R.  5022:  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL   of   Maryland,   Mr.    Roe,   and   Ms. 

MIKULSKI. 

H.R.  5128:  Mrs.  Spellman, 

K.R.  5225:  Mr.  Shumway  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

K.R.  5243:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  5654:  Mr.  Courter  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  5704:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Corman,  Mr  Pascell,  Mr.  Guter,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Runnels, 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.R.  5862:  Mr,  O'Brien,  Mr.  Dickinson. 
and  Mr,  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  6012:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Au- 
CoiN, Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Runnels, 
Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Fascell,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr,  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  Orisham,  Bfr.  Vento,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Mineta,  and 
Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  6021 :  Mr.  Burgener. 

H.R.  6154:  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  6334:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 

H.J,  Res.  139:  Mr.  Petri. 


H.J.  Res.  372 :  Mr.  Write,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  445 :  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  WHITLEY,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr  Waxman,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Winn,'  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Brocmfield,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ichoed, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Pursell,  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.J.  Res.  469:  Mr.  Ambbo,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Guter, 
Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
McHugk,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Rodimo, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res,  481 :  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren, Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr,  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr,  Stanton,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Whitten,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery, 

H.  Con.  Res.  222 :  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  223 :  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr, 
Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.  Con.  Res.  251 :  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mrs,  Spellman,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Shannon, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr,  Moakley,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr.  MATStn,  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  DiNCELL,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr,  Hughes,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr,  Mineta,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr, 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr,  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr,  PRrrcHARD,  Mrs,  Fenwick,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr, 
Coelho,  and  Mr.  Conyers, 

H.  Con.  Res.  259:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Dow- 
net,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr. 
Frenzel. 

H.  Res.  356 :  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr, 
Ritter,  Mr,  Derwinski,  Mr,  Orassley,  and 
Mr.  Solarz. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4788 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

(Amendment  to  title  IV  of  H.R.  4788.) 

— On  page  179  strike  lines  9  through  26  and 

on  page   180  strike  lines   1   through  5  and 

redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly 


— On  page  170  strike  lines  6  through  11  and 
redesignate  succeeding  subsections  accord- 
ingly. 

— Section  416,  strike  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  section  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Simultaneously  with  promulgation  or  re- 
promulgation  of  any  rule  or  regulation  under 
authority  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  con- 
trol, beach  erosion,  or  other  water  resources 
development  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  at  least  thirty 
calendar  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  rule  or  regulation,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. ' ' . 

— Section  438,  strike  the  existing  provisions 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Section  221  (b)  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"  'A  non-Federal  Interest  shall  be  a  legally 
constituted  public  body  with  full  authority 
and  capability  to  perform  the  terms  of  Its 
agreement  and  to  pay  damages,  if  necessary. 
In  the  event  of  failure  to  perform;  Provided,, 
That,  where  the  non-Federal  interest  Is  the 
State  Itself,  the  agreement  may  reflect  that 
it  does  not  obligate  future  legislative  ap- 
propriations or  other  funds  for  such  perfor- 
mance and  payment  when  obligating  future 
appropriations  or  other  funds  would  be  in- 
consistent with  State  constitutional  limita- 
tions.' " 


H.R.  5980 
By  Mr.  DERRICK: 

— Page  51,  strike  out  line  6  through  line  9, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
of  the  greater  of — 
"(i)  the  national  per  capita  Income,  or 
"(11)  the  per  capita  income  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  within  which  such  unit 
is  located. 


as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  general  statistical  purposes  (for  the  mo*t 
recently  completed  calendar  year  for  which 
data  \&  available)  and  rqx>rted  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Page  68,  strike  out  line  1  through  line  5, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
excess  of  130  percent  of  the  greater  of — 
"(1)  the  national  per  ci4>ita  income,  or 
"(11)   the  per  capita  Income  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  within  which  such  unit 
Is  located. 

as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  general  statistical  purposes  (for  the  most 
recently  completed  calendar  year  for  which 
data  is  available)  and  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  : 
— Page  51.  line  24,  Insert  immediately  before 
the  period  the  following:  "and  for  unincor- 
porated areas  of  such  county". 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ARETTA 
BARRINOER 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  198G 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2  the  people  of  Poestenklll, 
N.Y..  will  be  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
New  York  State's  most  dedicated 
public  servants.  Aretta  Barringer.  For 
52  years,  until  her  decision  not  to  seek 
the  Job  last  year.  Aretta  served  as 
town  clerk  of  Poestenklll.  But  do  not 
get  the  Idea  that  Aretta.  who  will  be 
90  on  her  next  birthday,  has  settled 
into  an  easy  retirement.  She  wtU  still 
serve  the  town  as  registrar  of  vital  sta- 
tistics. 

Aretta,  besides  having  the  distinc- 
tion of  serving  longer  as  a  town  clerk 
than  anyone  else  in  New  York  State, 
can  claim  a  couple  of  other  firsts.  She 
was  the  first  woman  in  Poestenklll  to 
hold  a  public  office.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  she  was  also  the  first 
woman  to  vote  in  Poestenklll  after 
women's  suffrage. 

Aretta's  sense  of  duty  as  an  elected 
official  and  citizen  are  only  over- 
shadowed by  her  own  warm  personal- 
ity and  integrity.  Aretta's  active  role 
In  that  community  and  her  52  years  of 
conscientious  service  to  the  people  of 
Poestenklll  will  be  forever  cherished.  I 
join  with  Aretta's  many  friends  and 
neighbors  in  thanking  her  for  a  job 
well  done  and  in  wishing  her  the  very 
best.* 


U.S.  DOLLARS  AND  ARAB 
CULTURES 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACirOSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  submit  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  28.  1980.-  which  questions  the 
wisdom  of  the  internal  investments  of 
several  Persian  Gulf  countries  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  those  in- 
vestments. 

In  light  of  our  recent  policy  failures 
In  Iran.  I  think  that  we  need  to  be 
mindful  that  certain  parallels  may  be 
found  in  our  involvement  in  other  area 
countries  as  well. 

The  same  resentment  which  accrued 
to  the  United  States  over  lavish  ex- 
penditures on  arms  and  Westerniza- 
tion projects  in  Iran  could  have  a 
sequel  In  other  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 


CRmcs  Say  Iix-Aovised  Spencihg  op  On, 

Funds  Hurts  Arab  Socibty 

(By  Youssef  M.  Ibrahim) 

London,  Jan.  27.— Economic  experts  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  warning  increasingly 
that  overly  ambitious  plans,  bad  advice, 
little  experience  and  hurried  spending  in 
the  Arab  oil-producing  countries  have  cre- 
ated a  force  that  is  tearing  at  the  social 
fabric  of  these  conservative  Arab  nations 
and  distorting  their  economies. 

The  warnings  are  not  new.  But  now  they 
are  voiced  by  a  growing  chorus  of  Arab  tech- 
nocrats in  such  places  as  Qatar,  the  United 
Arab  Emirates.  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and 
Bahrain. 

Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  Arab  rulers 
in  these  countries  to  open  questions  about 
the  way  they  spend  their  oil  money,  the 
criticism  often  takes  the  form  of  scholarly 
exercises  at  seminars,  or  of  dissidents  anon- 
ymously pointing  to  what  they  see  as  poten- 
tial disaster. 

Nonetheless,  with  the  Persian  Gulf  oU 
producers  about  to  receive  another  large  in- 
crease in  revenues,  questions  about  past  and 
future  spending  policies  are  becoming  more 
persistent  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  ad- 
dition. President  Carter  has  identified  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  an  area  of  vital  interest  for 
the  United  SUtes.  And  Just  across  the  Gulf 
from  the  Arab  States  is  the  disorder  in 
Iran— a  vivid  reminder  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  that  may  be  unleashed  by  large-scale 
unstructured  spending. 

Since  1974,  when  oil  prices  quadrupled, 
the  handful  of  countries  in  the  Gulf 
region— which  have  a  combined  population 
no  larger  than  New  York  State— have  spent 
$250  billion  to  push  their  primitive  econo- 
mies into  the  modem  era. 

The  fear  now  is  that  along  with  their 
rising  standard  of  living  they  might  have 
bought  a  potential  nightmare. 

"We  are  talking  at>out  an  unprecedented 
experience  in  history,"  said  Tim  Niblock. 
deputy  director  of  the  Center  of  Arab  Gulf 
Studies  at  Exeter  University.  "What  is  hap- 
pening there  has  no  parallel  anywhere. 
Many  of  these  governments  are  losing  con- 
trol of  their  own  countries." 

Tills  was,  he  said,  the  broad  conclusion  of 
a  panel  of  experts  who  gathered  at  the 
center  a  few  months  ago  to  examine  the  de- 
velopment process  begun  by  the  Gulf  states 
when  the  price  of  oil  rose  from  $2  a  barrel 
in  1973  to  around  $30  at  present. 

The  critics  say  they  see  the  following  de- 
structive patterns  developing  in  the  Gulf: 

The  oil  producers,  hampered  in  their  de- 
velopment effort  by  small  populations,  are 
being  flooded  with  foreign  workers.  In 
Qatar  and  Kuwait,  imported  labor  is  larger 
than  the  native  population.  By  1985  another 
two  million  foreign  workers  will  be  needed 
in  the  Gulf  in  addition  to  the  nearly  three 
million  already  there. 

Development  is  focusing  almost  entirely 
on  the  oil  sector  and  heavy  Industry.  The 
neglect  of  nonoil  resources  has  damaged 
such  traditional  areas  of  economic  develop- 
ment as  agriculture  and  fishing.  Attempts 
that  were  made  to  modernize  these  sectors 
were  poorly  managed. 

The  industrialization  effort  has  been  un- 
dertaken without  any  regional  coordination. 
As  a  result,  airports,  factories  and  Industrial 
parks  are  being  built  without  a  rational  pro- 
gram. With  small  consumer  markets  of  their 
own,  high  labor  costs  and  no  raw  materials 


aside  from  oil.  these  Gulf  countries  might 
be  building  white  elephants. 

The  rapid  modernization  taking  place  in 
the  Gulf,  the  vast  expansion  of  the  school 
system  and  of  social  welfare  have  not  been 
matched  by  any  degree  of  political  liberal- 
ization. So,  while  a  new  generation  is  grow- 
ing up  better  educated  and  more  ambitious, 
it  is  deprived  of  participating  In  the  deci- 
.sionmaking  process. 

DISSIDENT'S  BOOK  IS  BANNED 

"They  send  us  abroad;  they  give  us  the 
best  education  money  can  buy,  but  when  ws 
come  home  with  our  degrees  from  Harvard 
or  Cambridge  it  is  only  to  find  out  they  are 
not  serious  about  incorporating  us  in.  the 
system  of  government,"  said  Abdallah  al- 
Neifelssy.  "They  still  want  allegiance  to  the 
ruling  families  first,  not  know-how."  Dr. 
Neifeissy  served  as  chairman  of  the  political 
science  department  of  Kuwait  University 
until  1978  when  he  wrote  a  book  expressing 
similar  views.  Now  his  book  is  banned  in 
Kuwait,  and  the  Cambridge-educated  pro- 
fessor says  he  can  neither  teach  nor  work 
there.  He  has  taken  refuge  in  Britain  but  re- 
mains one  of  the  Arab  world's  best-known 
dissidents,  expressing  a  view  often  heard  in 
the  Gulf  these  days. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a  striking  im- 
provement in  the  living  standards  of  the 
Arab  populations  in  the  Gulf.  New  roads. 
Jammed  with  new  cars,  criss-cross  every 
Arab  capital,  and  they  are  lined  with  new 
buildings  and  broad  villas.  The  rooftops 
bristle  with  televisions  antennas.  There  are 
new  hcspitals,  new  hotels  and  even  ice-skat- 
ing rinks  in  some  places  like  Kuwait  where 
the  thermometer  stays  at  115  degrees  for 
months  out  of  the  year.  Young  Bahrainis 
and  Kuwaitis  pick  up  their  car  phones  to 
call  friends  in  London  as  they  drive  to  their 
new  universities,  and  they  spend  their  sum- 
mers In  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

The  blessings  of  the  consumer  society  of 
the  West  have  Indeed  arrived  In  the  Gulf. 

But  the  price  for  this  progress  has  been 
high,  many  believe.  To  Dr.  Neifeissy.  and 
many  less  outspoken  Arab  technocrats 
eager  to  keep  their  jobs,  the  huge  presence 
of  foreigners  has  become  a  major  irritant. 
"We  are  sick  of  them;  they  are  after  the 
money,  not  the  common  good  of  the  coun- 
try," said  a  middle-level  manager  with 
Saudia,  the  Saudi  national  airline,  on  a 
recent  flight  from  Dhahran  to  Jidda. 

Yet  the  scale  of  development  started  by 
countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  foreign  labor.  With  a 
native  population  of  four  million  to  five  mil- 
lion, few  skilled  workers  of  their  own  and 
even  fewer  managers,  the  Saildls  have  tied 
themselves  for  at  least  the  next  two  decades 
to  a  large  contingent  of  foreign  workers. 

There  are  about  two  million  migrants  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  has  nearly  600.000, 
almost  half  its  population.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  migrants  live  In  the  other  Gulf 
Emirates.  Experts  say  that  more  will  come. 

A  recent  study  by  J.S.'sirks  and  C.A  Sin- 
clair of  Durham  University  In  England  pro- 
jects that  1.9  million  additional  workers  will 
have  to  be  Imported  by  the  conservative 
monarchies  of  the  Gulf  In  the  licxt  five 
years.  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  Just  complet- 
ed a  $180  billion  five-year  development  pro- 
gram, is  about  to  start  another,  with  a  price 
tag  of  $250  billion,  according  to  American 


•     This   "bullet* 
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banking  sources  here  who  are  familiar  with 
the  still-secret  budget  of  the  plan. 

A  SHARK  OP  THI  WEALTH  DEMANDED 

Nearly  70  percent  of  the  migrant  labor 
force  consists  of  poorer  Arabs,  in  Including 
Palestinians,  Egyptians  and  Yemenis.  Be- 
cause they  share  deep  cultural  and  religious 
Hies  with  their  oil-rich  brethren,  they  do  not 
really  see  themselves  as  Invited  guests. 
Many  with  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ments, have  loudly  demanded  a  greater 
share  of  the  wealth. 

Reports  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
Gulf  countries  suggest  that  the  rulers  are 
alarmed  at  the  hostile  domestic  reaction  lo 
the  large  presence  of  foreigners,  particular- 
ly the  Westerners. 

Reliable  sources  in  Saudi  Arabia  said  that 
the  Saudi  Royal  Commission  in  charge  of 
the  two  huge  Juball  and  Yanbu  Industrial 
parks  had  recently  asked  the  Development 
Institute  of  South  Korea  to  study  ways  of 
reducing  the  number  of  foreign  workers. 

Most  experts  say  the  only  way  to  do  so  is 
to  cut  back  on  the  development  process  and 
on  oil  production.  But  they  say  that  the 
process  Is  to  far  advanced  to  be  reversed. 
"Even  if  the  Saudis  cut  back  aa  oil  produc- 
tion now,  let's  say  by  half,  the  prices  will 
double."  says  Robert  Mabro,  an  economist 
at  the  Middle  East  Center  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. "They'll  be  stuck  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  anyway." 

Perhaps  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
technological  problems  facing  the  Gulf 
countries  is  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  them  lies  with  the  young  Arabs  who 
have  returned  with  degrees  from  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
but  with  no  experience. 

A  REUANCE  ON  WESTERN  ADVICE 

They  were  immediately  placed  in  charge 
of  large-scale  spending  programs.  They 
relied  for  advice  on  their  former  professors 
in  the  West  who  have  little  knowledge  of 
the  sociological  makeup  of  the  Bedouin  soci- 
eties that  are  to  benefit  from  the  spending. 
Critics  also  say  that  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility lies  with  Western  multinational  com- 
panies seeking  to  contract  for  big  projects 
regardless  of  their  feasibihty. 

The  Western  companies  say  they  are 
being  made  scapegoats.  "Listen,  1  am  get- 
ting tired  of  hearing  this,"  said  a  senior  ex- 
ecutive of  an  American  company  that  is  su- 
pervising a  $45  biUlon  project  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  "They  are  not  children,  you  know. 
If  they  want  this  project,  they  can  have  it. 
We're  in  business  to  make  money,  not  to 
preach." 

Besides,  most  Western  executives  argue 
that  it  Is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
huge  petrochemical  plants,  the  steel  and 
aluminum  factories,  the  ports,  the  airports 
and  the  dry-dock  ship  repair  yards  now 
urider  TOnstruction  In  the  Gulf  countries. 

Some  analysts  note  that  even  if  much 
money  has  been  wasted  in  the  last  five-* 
years,  much  was  accomplished.  You  can't  . 
say  they've  got  nothing  for  that  money," 
said  David  Shlreff,  an  editor  with  Middle 
East  Economic  Digest  who  has  followed 
Saudi  Arabia  for  years.  "A  remarkable  suc- 
cess has  been  scored  on  building  up  the  In- 
frastructure. Now  they've  got  vast  commu- 
nications networks,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  electric  power  generation,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  housing.  But  they  have  paid  a 
hell  of  a  lot  for  It  and  they  wlU  pay  a  hell  of 
lot  more." 

Some  critics  Insist,  however,  that  it  is  al- 
ready obvious  that  many  Industrial  projects 
will  be  either  economically  unprofiUble.  be- 
cause they  will  xost  more  to  run  than  they 
win  earn,  or  redundant.  The  two  interna- 
tional airports  built  by  Dubai  and  Shaxja, 
two  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  are  a 
famous  example  of  waste.  The  two  emirates 
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are  20  minutes  apart  by  car.  Dubai  Is  also 
building  a  huge  dry-dock  ship  repair  yard 
that  will  only  duplicate  a  similar  facility  in 
nearby  Bahrain. 

The  greatest  concern  Is  that  many  of  the 
large  industrial  projects  are  unrealistic 
Many  experts  doubt  that  Saudi  Arabia  can 
successfully  complete  Its  huge  Industrial 
parks  In  Juball  and  Yanbu.  Several  hundred 
thousand  Saudis  are  expected  to  move  by 
1990  to  these  desert  tracts,  where  only  some 
Bedouins  lived  before.  Critics  doubt  that 
many  Saudis  can  be  found  to  live  there,  or 
to  run  the  huge  projects. 

The  costs  of  the  two  projects  have  spl- 
raled  from  an  estimated  $30  billion  four 
years  ago  to  close  to  $80  billion  now.  The 
Juball  project,  believed  to  be  the  most  vul- 
nerable of  the  two,  has  been  designed  and 
built  by  the  Bechtel  Corporation  of  Califor- 
nia. "Bechtel  Is  on  a  cost-plus  contract, 
which  means  they  have  a  license  to  spend 
money,"  Mr.  Shlreff  said. 

The  excessive  spending  on  such  ambitious 
Industrial  programs  has  also  led  to  the  ne- 
glect of  traditional  economic  activities  such 
as  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  fishing  and 
boat  construction.  With  that  neglect  came 
the  disruption  of  the  life  style  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  particularly  of  the 
Bedouins,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  gulf 
populations. 

J.  C.  Wilkinson  of  the  school  of  geography 
In  Oxford,  who  has  studied  this  change  In 
Oman  and  Saudi  Arabia,  makes  a  comment 
on  it  that  covers  virtually  all  the  Gulf  coun- 
tries: 

"Unfortunately  most  Omanis  in  power 
today  pay  lip  service  to  this  past,  but  in  fact 
are  quite  ignorant  about  It.  Nor  do  they 
really  want  to  know  anything  about  It  be- 
cause for  them  the  old  and  traditional  are 
backward  while  the  modem  is  progressive. 
So  they  continue  to  allow  the  collapse  of 
the  exislng  systems  whilst  pointing  to  the 
outward  veneer  of  modernization  as  con- 
tinuing development."* 


PUBLIC  ATTITUDES  ON 
OASOHOL 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  HTHIAN 

OPINDtANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting today  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  summary  of  a  recent  Harris 
poll  concerning-  public  attitudes  on 
gasohol. 

During  the_past  few  jaaontJas;  we  have 
discussed  and  debated  the  issue  of 
.Federal  subsidies  for  the  development 
of  alcohol  fuels  on  many  occasions. 
The  windfall  profit  tax  and  synthetic 
fuels  bills  now  in  conference-  cootain 
several  critically  important  gasohol 
provisions.  These  critically  Important 
provisions  are  in  trouble  today,  largely 
because  of  a  perceived  lack  of  public 
support  for  them.  The  message  the 
Harris  p^ll  gives  to  conferees  on  these 
bills  is  clear:  the  American  people 
want  prompt  action  to  develop  gasohol 
and  other  renewable  liquid  fuels. 

The  message  contained  in  the  poll 
should  come  as  no  great  surprise.  The 
support  the  public  displayed  for  alco- 
hol fuels  to  the  pollsters  has  already 
been  demonstrated  at  the  gas  pump. 
Gasohol   sales    have   skyrocketed    in 
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recent  months,  with  no  slackening  In 
consumer  demand  yet  in  sight. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  soimd. 
practical  reasons  for  supporting  alco- 
hol fuels.  Now  we  in  Congress  have  yet 
another  reason  for  acting  quickly  and 
decisively:  a  firm  public  mandate. 
Harris  Poll— SrNPtTELS  and  Gasohol 

BOMK  PACTS  ABOUT  THIS  SURVEY 

This  survey  is  baaed  on  a  personal  inter- 
view which  lasted  an  average  of  one  hour 
and  nine  minutes  with  a  cross-section  of 
7,010  Americans  aged  18  and  over  which  was 
conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates, 
Inc..  between  the  dates  of  October  19  and 
November  21.  1979.  As  such.  It  represents 
the  most  oomprehensive  survey  of  public  at- 
titudes towards  the  conservation  of  renew- 
able resources  ever  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  sample  employed  is  substantially 
larger  than  those  customarily  utilized  by 
the  Harris  firm.  This  was  to  assure  that  the 
attitudes  of  specific  demographic  sub- 
groups—such as  farm  famlles  and  residents 
of  rural  areas— could  be  statistically  ana- 
lyzed with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
expected  sampling  error  on  questions  show- 
ing a  50/50  split  is  about  1  i>ercentage  point 
(-f  or  -).  That  is,  in  95  out  of  100  samplee 
drawn  in  this  manner,  on  a  variable  showing 
a  50/50  split,  we  could  be  assured  that  the 
results  drawn  from  the  sample  would  be 
within  1  percentage  point  of  those  which  we 
would  obtain  were  we  to  have  interviewed 
every  adult  American  aged  18  and  over.  Of 
course,  for  subgroups  of  the  total  sample, 
expected  sampling  errors  will  be  somewhat 
higher. 

The  sample  was  weighted  to  guarantee 
that  a  minimum  of  300  respondents  would 
occur  in  each  of  the  16  cells  representing 
the  combination  of  geographical  region  of 
the  country  (East.  South.  Midwest.  West) 
and  type  of  place  (urban,  suburban,  town, 
and  rural).  This  enhanced  the  precision  of 
the  estimates  for  those  groups  (Le.,  rural 
West)  which  would  have  been  represented 
by  smaller  numbers  In  an  unweighted 
sample,  but  which  were  of  si>ecial  analytical 
interest.  In  the  final  tabulations  and  analy- 
sis, all  groups  have  been  rewelghted  accord- 
ing to  their  true  occurrence  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Such  procedures 
are  standard  In  good  survey  research,  and 
serve  to  Improve  the  overall  efficiency  of 
population  samples. 

For  further  information,  contact  Dr.  John 
Boyle  or  Victor  Fischer,  Vice  President  for 
Washington  Operations,  at  the  telephone 
number  listed  above. 

Summary:  Americans  exhibit  a  strong 
preference  for  gasohol  over  synfuels  devel- 
opment as  a  means  for  Increasing  the 
supply  of  liquid  fuels  from  dohiestlc  energy 
sources.  Gasohol  Is  seen  as  the  more  likely 
to  help  reduce  foreign  oil  imports,  to  help 
keep  down  the  cost  of  gasoline,  and  to  do 
the  least  damage  to  the  land.  Consequently, 
by  t>etter  than  2  to  1,  the  public  prefers  to 
see  more  federal  support  going  to  gasohol 
rather  than  synfuel  development. 

A  By  a  margin  of  better  than  2  to  1 
Americans  believe  that  gasohol  rather  than 
synfuels  should  receive  most  Federal  sup- 
port (48-22%). 

B.  The  gasohol  alternative  is  perceived  as 
the  more  likely  to: 

1.  cause  the  least  damage  to  the  land  used 
to  produce  the  fuel  (59-19%); 

2.  help  keep  gasoline  costs  down  (SO-19%); 

3.  more  likely  to  reduce  oil  imports  in  the 
next  five  years  (49-23%). 

C.  A  plurality  of  the  public  is  prepared  to 
pay  additional  money  at  the  gas  pump  to 
offset  conservation  costs  stemming  from  ad- 
ditional agricultural  production  for  gasoho) 
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Tlila  wflUngness.  however,  is  proportional  to 
the  expected  costs  of  the  program  to  the 
consumer. 

1.  47%  of  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  an 
additional  $25  per  annum: 

2.  22<S,  of  the  public  la  willing  to  pay  an 
additional  $50  per  annum; 

3.  12%  of  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  an 
additional  $100  per  annum.  Knowledge  of 
soil  conservation,  belief  in  the  conservation 
ethic,  and  income  are  all  related  to  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  soil  conservation  at  the  gas 
pump. 

D.  Recognition  of  the  benefits  of  gasohol 
for  energy  production  and  the  desirability 
of  federal  support  for  gasohol  development 
is  most  pronounced  in  the  Midwest  and 
among  farmers. 

1.  53%  of  those  living  in  the  Midwest  feel 
that  gasohol  should  receive  the  most  Feder- 
al support  compared  to  48%  in  the  total 
public 

2.  59%  of  the  farm  owners  or  managers 
feel  that  gasohol  should  receive  the  most 
Federal  support,  compared  to  48%  in  the 
total  public* 
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crash  of  another  broken  window  on 
Bedford  Avenue.* 


COMMUTER  COMPUTER  AND 
RIDE  SHARING 


SNIDER:  THE  DUKE  OP  THE 
DODGEIRS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mw  YORK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIYES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1980 

m  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  exhibited  good  sense  and 
wise  judgment  when  they  voted  Edwin 
"Duke"  Snider  into  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame. 

As  one  who  represents  a  district 
back  in  Brooklyn  that  is  only  the  dis- 
tance of  a  "Texas  league  single"  from 
the  site  of  old  Ebbits  Field.  I  can  teU 
you  that  my  constituents  are  enor- 
mously proud  of  Duke. 

Wearing  uniform  No.  4  and  batting 
third  in  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  lineup. 
Duke  quickly  became  a  leader  of  the 
"Boys  of  Summer"  twth  on  and  off 
the  playing  field. 

In  a  career  spanning  two  decades 
and  1.425  games,  Duke  holds  the 
Dodger  record  for  home  runs  with  316 
and  is  among  the  leaders  in  hits,  runs 
batted  in,  and  nms  scored.  Couple  his 
brilliant  batting  ability  with  the  grace- 
ful way  he  patrolled  center  field  for 
the  5-time  National  League  champi- 
ons, he  emerges  as  one  of  baseball's 
greatest  competitors. 

The  "hot  stove"  pundits  in  the 
candy  stores  and  street  comers  of  my 
district  still  argue  whether  Snider, 
Mantle,  or  Mays  was  the  best  center- 
fielder  in  baseball,  a  decade  after 
these  three  legends  have  retired. 
Those  of  us  from  Brooklyn  know  the 
answer,  and  we  are  at  long  last  satis- 
fied that  Duke  has  assumed  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Duke  now  lives  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  Fallbrook.  Calif.,  but  those 
of  us  in  Brooklyn  still  count  him  as 
one  of  oiur  own.  When  Duke  goes  to 
Cooperstown  to  be  inducted  into  the 
Hall  of  Fame  later  this  year,  he  will 
not  be  alone.  He  will  be  joined  by  mil- 
lions of  New  Yorkers  who  remember 
well  the  crack  of  Duke's  bat  and  the 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALirOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reducing  and  eventually 
eliminating  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  will  require  a  multifaceted  ap- 
proach by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Some  programs  the  Government  will 
be  entering  into  wUl  require  invest- 
ments of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Research  into  alternative  energy 
sources  is  a  must,  but  the  price  tag  will 
be  high.  Similarly,  we  must  look  to  the 
development  of  intercity  rail  transit, 
and  new  starts  in  fixed  rail  transit 
within  metropolitan  areas.  But  let  no 
one  think  that  such  undertakings  will 
be  inexpensive.  Proposals  along  these 
lines  will  save  this  Nation  precious 
energy  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

There  are  Inexpensive  ways  for  citi- 
zens in  this  country  to  help  save 
energy  right  now.  I  would  like  to  call 
our  colleague's  attention  to  the  work 
being  done  in  southern  California- 
today— by  Commuter  Computer.  The 
January  18,  1980  issue  of  "The  Enter- 
prise" points  out  that  Commuter  Com- 
puter is  "the  Nations  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  ridesharing  program." 

Ridesharing  is  a  concept  that  this 
Nation  will  be  hearing  more  and  more 
about.  And  it  is  a  practice  that  more 
Americans  wUl  become  involved  in. 
Whether  we  are  talking  about  three 
neighbors  carpooling  into  the  city,  or 
coworkers  sharing  a  company-pur- 
chased van  to  commute  to  work,  ride- 
sharing can  help  imclog  our  freeways 
and  save  gasoline. 

Commuter  Computer  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  field  of  ridesharing.  Cer- 
tainly, this  Is  due  in  some  part  to  the 
fine  work  of  Art  Schreiber.  Art,  who  is 
mentioned  prominently  in  the  article  I 
am  submitting,  has  recently  resigned 
his  position  as  President  of  the  organi- 
zation. I  am  sure  his  contributions  will 
be  missed.  But  I  am  equally  certain 
that  Commuter  Computer  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Because  ridesharing  is  a 
concept  that  must  grow. 

The  article  follows: 

CoMMxrrER  CoMPumt  Ride-Sharino 
Program  Up 

Central  Cityers  registered  for  ridesharing 
programs  in  record  numbers  during  1979  in 
a  report  Just  released  by  Commuter  Com- 
puter, the  nation's  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive ridesharing  program. 

"Local  worl(ers  and  residents  and  other  all 
over  Southern  California  demonstrated 
their  determination  to  save  gas,  money  and 
time  by  participating  In  shaire-the-ride  prot- 
grams  last  year,"  says  Commuter  Computer 
President  Art  Schreiber. 

According  to  Schreiber,  more  than  293.000 
persons  registered  with  Commuter  Comput- 
er last  year,  an  increase  of  more  than  325 
over  1978. 
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"With  gas  lines,  soaring  gas  prices,  the 
worst  smog  in  the  past  five  years  topped  by 
a  bus  strike,  1979  was  undoubtedly  the 
worst  year  in  history  for  Southern  Califor- 
nia conunuters.  People  have  turned  to  Com- 
muter Computer  and  we  have  been  provid- 
ing relief,"  Schreiber  says. 

Currently  the  number  of  people  carpoo^ 
ing  as  a  direct  result  of  Commuter  Comput- 
er's efforts  exceeds  28.500,  Schreiber  re- 
ports. By  the  end  of  1980,  he  anticipates 
that  more  than  100,000  people  will  be  In  car- 
pools. 

"It's  Inevitable— people  must  rldeshare. 
The  problems  we  have  seen  during  1979  are 
going  to  be  with  us  in  1980  and  for  the 
entire  decade  b^ore  us.  The  only  immediate 
iLnswer  to  eliminating  conunute-related 
problems  Is  ridesharing,"  Schreiber  said. 

Commuter  Computer  is  curently  under- 
taking a  major  ridesharing  marlceting  pro- 
gram through  area  employers,  Schreiber  re- 
ports. More  thsin  1200  companies  or  employ- 
ers at  more  than  1700  work  sites  have  al- 
ready established  ridesharing  programs  for 
their  employees. 

"The  cooperation  of  employers  through- 
out the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  has  been 
gratifying,  but  we  still  have  an  enormous 
task  ahead  of  us.  There  are  still  hundreds  of 
firms  who  have  not  utilized  our  free  services 
to  establish  ridesharing  programs.  We  need 
their  immediate  cooperation,"  said 
Schreiber. 

Individuals  and  employers  interested  in 
Commuter  Computer's  alternative  transpor- 
tation services  are  urged  to  contact  Com- 
muter ConH>uter  at  380-RIDE.* 
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HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suppoit  the  removal  of  discriminatory 
trade  status  from  the  People's  Repub-, 
lie  of  China.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  this  action  does  not  become  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  repression  of  human  rights  in 
China. 

Whatever  minimal  concessions  to 
liberty  the  Chinese  leaders  were 
making  have  now  apparently  given 
way  to  a  nasty  crackdown  on  dissi- 
dents. The  most  prominent  leader  of 
the  small  but  vocal  dissident  move- 
ment has  been  sentenced  to  15  years 
injaU. 

A  woman  dissident  has  been  charged 
with  organizing  a  peasant  demonstra- 
tion and  with  falsely  accusing  a  party 
official  of  raping  her,  though  substan- 
tial testimony  supports  her  charge 
that  she  was  raped.  A  student  leader 
and  a  deputy  party  secretary  involved 
in  organizing  a  strike  at  People's  Uni- 
versity have  been  expelled. 

The  country's  only  established 
forum  for  free  expression.  Democracy 
Wall,  has  been  removed  from  its 
prominent  location  and  all  but  si- 
lenced. 

Clearly,  facilitation  of  American 
trade  with  China  is  to  t>oth  countries' 
economic  benefit.  Just  as  clearly,  our 
relationship  to  China  is  crucial  in  view 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 
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But  we-,  must  not  let  our  desire  for 
economic  gain  nor  our  urge  to  "play 
the  China  card"  in  foreign  affairs 
make  us  Indifferent  to  human  rights. 
Instead,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the 
increased  contact  with  China  to 
strengthen  the  fight  for  human  rights 
there. 

Let  us  try  to  insure  that  hope  and 
freedom  travel  the  channels  of  trade 
we  are  opening.* 


AVIATION  SAFETY 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

OPCAIJPORNIA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEn  X ATIVES 

Wednesday,  Janvtary  30, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  growing  concern  of 
the  public  for  the  safety  of  air  travel. 
The  Congress  has  responded  recently 
with  numerous  hearings  and  impor- 
tant pieces  of  safety  legislation. 

My  colleague  from  California,  Barrt 
GoLDWATER,  JR.,  made  a  speech  yester- 
day on  aviation  safety  which  I  believe 
deserves  all  of  our  consideration.  This 
speech  was  given  at  a  2-day  conference 
on  the  FAA  response  to  aviation  user 
groups'  views  and  recommendations. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
this  extremely  important  speech 
which  I  commend  to  all  my  colleagues. 
The  speech  follows: 

CONPERXNCE  OH  THE  FAA  RESPONSE  TO  UsER 

CoifsENSDs  Views  and  REcomoENDATioNs 

Data  from  a  recent  public  opinion  survey 
shows  that  people  killed  In  airplane  crashes 
are  13.4  times  more  dead  than  people  killed 
in  automobile  accidents. 

Although  this  is  nonsense.  It  accurately 
represents  the  way  people  feel.  50,000 
people  can  die  each  year  on  our  highways, 
and  no  one  gets  excited.  Several  hundred 
die  each  year  in  airline  accidents  and  the 
public  becomes  alarmed.  Despite  this,  the 
public  has  QHide  it  very  clear  to  its  elected 
representatives  that  they  want  air  travel  to 
be  as  safe  as  humanly  possible.  And  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  public 
desires  for  increased  levels  of  aviation 
safety.  Congress  passed  the  ADAP  bill.  The 
Aviation  Trust  Fund  was  set  up  to  Improve 
system  safety.  Since  then  all  airline  passen- 
gers have  paid  an  8%  ticket  tax  to  make 
their  flights  safer.  All  general  aviation 
pilots  have  paid  a  7  cent  per  gallon  fuel  tax 
to  make  their  flights  safer. 

Everything  went  well  with  the  Trust  Fund 
for  a  few  days  until  some  unelected  officials 
got  in  the  act.  The  FAA  Administrator  and 
the  OMB  Director  got  together  and  decided 
to  use  the  safety  money  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  look  smaller. 

Since  then  they  and  their  successors  have 
succeeded  to  the  point  of  amassing  about  $3 
billion  in  uncommitted  surplus.  But  in  the 
process  they  amassed  many  enemies,  some 
of  whom  are  In  Congress.  Finally,  the  Ad- 
ministration noted  that  the  size  of  the  sur- 
plus was  getting  embamaslng,  so  they  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  unload  it  on  day  to 
day  operations  and  maintenance  expenses. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  Congress'  Intended 
purpose  for  the  Trust  Fund.  FAA  also  noted 
Che  rapidly  rising  prices  in  the  fine  arts 
market,  and  cleverly  used  $200,000  of  safety 
money  to  invest  in  sculpture  at  Atlanta  air- 
port. 
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I  questioned  Langhome  Bond  on  all  this 
at  recent  hearings.  I  said  that  I  wished  the 
FAA  Administrator  would  be  a  leader  In  the 
fight  for  Increased  aviation  sefety  Instead  of 
a  collaborator  with  OMB.  I  said  it  was  sad 
that  the  agency  charged  with  aviation 
safety  had  to  be  begged  to  spend  safety 
money  from  a  safety  trust  fund  on  safety 
projects. 

I  must  admit,  his  response  made  sense.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  President's  team.  He 
must  espouse  the  President's  larger  objec- 
tives. Although  he  didn't  mention  it.  he  ob- 
viously saw  what  happened  to  his  former 
boss.  Brock  Adams,  who  apparently  wasn't  a 
team  player.  I  can  understand  Mr.  Bond's 
motives,  although  I  don't  necessarily  agree 
with  thenL 

Let's  look  now  at  what  this  "team  play- 
ing" is  doing  to  the  FAA  RAD  budget  re- 
quest over  the  next  5  fiscal  years.  The  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  ADAP  bill  requests 
$90  million  In  1981  increasing  linearly  to 
$110  million  In  1985.  But  let^s  factor  in  Infla- 
tion at  10%  and  talk  In  termiMf  constant 
1979  dollars.  In  this  frame  of  reference,  the 
requests  drop  from  $81  million  in  1981  down 
to  $58  million  in  1985. 

It  appears,  however,  that  In  yesterday's 
Presidential  budget  the  FAA  RAD  request 
dropped  down  to  $85  million  (from  the  $90 
million  in  their  earlier  ADAP  proposal).  So 
perhaps  I  should  lower  all  my  estimates  by 
$5  million.  That  would  leave  a  little  over  $50 
million  in  19tt5  for  R&D. 

Now  with  this  declining  budget  FAA  must, 
of  course,  complete  work  on  many  ongoing 
projects  like  collision  avoidance  and  post- 
crash  safety.  But  they  must  also  complete 
the  development  in  the  next  5  years  for  a 
new  ATC  computer  system  which  will  cost 
nearly  $2  billion.  To  do  this,  Al  Albrecht 
and  company  better  start  to  practice  walk- 
ing on  water. 

Because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ful- 
filling these  existing  commitments  with  a 
declining  budget,  I  suggest  that  you  change 
the  name  of  this  conference  from  "New  Ini- 
tiatives" to  "No  Initiatives".  I  don't  want  to 
demean  the  concept  of  FAA  consultation 
with  the  users.  I  Just  feel  that  the  next  5 
years  will  see  a  lot  more  fimds  cut  and  pro- 
grams scrubbed  ttum  new  starts  or  new  ini- 
tiatives. 

I  turn  now  to  two  tactical  errors  which  I 
think  the  users  made  In  this  so-called  "New 
Initiatives"  process.  First,  every  manager 
knows  that  in  years  of  shrinking  budgets, 
you  have  to  set  priorities.  The  high  priority 
programs  are  spared,  and  the  others  are 
axed.  But  the  users  went  through  the  whole 
New  Initiatives  process  without  setting  pri- 
orities. So  who  gets  this  powerful  tool?— 
FAA.  And  since  the  users  made  many  more 
recommendations  than  could  possibly  be 
funded,  nearly  everything  FAA  picked  has 
been  covered  in  one  of  the  many  user  rec- 
ommendations. This  allows  the  FAA  to  pick 
and  choose  as  they  please  and  still  claim  the 
overall  result  has  user  support. 

The  second  tactical  error  of  the  users  in- 
volves the  timing  of  today's  FAA  response 
to  the  user  recommendations.  Although  the 
President's  budget  was  released  yesterday, 
FAA's  response  document  was  written  prior 
to  that  in  order  to  prepare  for  today's  Janu- 
ary conference  date.  So  naturally  no  budget 
figures  could  be  included  in  the  written  re- 
sponse. The  result  Is  a  lot  of  words— some 
rather  ambiguous— but  no  dollar  figtires. 
Personally,  I'd  rather  have  waited  a  month 
to  see  the  dollar  figures  and  how  they 
changed  as  a  result  of  user  recommenda- 
tions. 

So  the  users  made  reconunendations  with- 
out priorities  and  Becelved  responses  with- 
out funding  information.  In  my  opinion, 
this  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  the  ex- 
change, I  certainly  want  to  see  that  funding 
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Information,  and  I  plan  to  request  it  from 
FAA. 

Now  I'd  like  to  make  one  obsenratton  from 
my  position  on  both  the  Sdenoe  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  and  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee.  As  the  flow 
of  R&D  products  dries  up,  the  flow  of  regu- 
latory products  Increases.  So  It  is  today  we 
see  more  rules;  regulations,  airspace  restrio- 
tions,  Itanltations,  quotas,  time  slot  alloca- 
tions, and  charges.  I'd  like  to  see  this  trend 
turned  around. 

What  I  propose  to  do,  with  the  full  coop- 
eration of  Chairman  Tom  Harkln  of  the 
Transportation.  Aviation  and  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee,  is  to  derail  FAA  from 
its  5  year  march  downhill  In  real  R&D  dol- 
lars. We  hope  to  obtain  language  In  the 
ADAP  bill  requiring  annual  authorizations 
for  R&D— rather  than  one  5-year  authoriza- 
tion. These  annual  authorizations  would 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee. Drawing  from  the  $3  billion  trust 
fund  surplus,  we  would  hope  to  authorize 
the  amount  required  to  get  the  safety  Job 
done— not  the  amount  the  OICB  bean- 
counters  feel  like  releasing.  Tom  Harkin  and 
I  hope  you,  the  users,  will  support  us  In  our 
efforts  on  this  legislation. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  shift  gears  and  say 
this  to  Al  Albrecht.  Neal  Blake,  Joe  Del- 
Baiso.  Bob  Wedan.  and  Sig  Poritzky:  I 
wouldn't  try  to  get  you  more  R&D  money  if 
I  didn't  think  you  could  use  It  wisely. 

Thank  you.* 


ENERGY  AWARENESS  DAY 


HON.  JON  HINSON 

OP  UISSISSIFPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  HINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  a  bill  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim Sunday,  February  10.  1980,  as 
"Energy  Awareness  Day."  The  resolu- 
tion urges  all  Americans  to:  First, 
lower  their  thermostats  to  65  degrees; 
second,  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
travel;  and  third,  curtail  all  unneces- 
sary energy  use.  The  energy  situation., 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  critical 
in  this  country,  demands  a  collective 
conservation  effort  by  all  Americans. 
The  date  of  February  10  was  selected 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Ja^- 
cees.  who  have  launched  a  drive  to 
make  our  Nation  more  energy  con- 
scious. The  Jaycees  have  worked  with 
25  State  governments,  which  by  either 
gubernatorial  or  legislative  proclama- 
tion have  agreed  to  participate  in  an 
affirmative  action  day. 

By  conservation  of  our  already  dwin- 
dling energy  resources,  w^e  can  blunt 
the  impact  of  high  costs  and  diminish- 
ing supplies  of  energy  which  affect 
every  facet  of  our  daily  lives. 

As  you  know,  all  commemorative  leg- 
islation must  be  cosponsored  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  February  10,  is  fast  approaching.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
those  colleagues  who  have  already 
Joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  House 
Joint  Resolution  481;  and  urge  any 
others  who  are  interested  to  contact 
my  of  f  ice.9 
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THB  YEAR  OP  THE  COAST— 1980 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACRUSKm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boston  Globe  recently  carried  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  problems  now 
threatening  the  vitality  of  our  coastal 
environment.  This  series,  written  by 
Jrck  Thomas,  accurately  summarizes  a 
great  many  of  the  conflicting  pres- 
sures upon  the  coastal  regions  of  this 
country  and  makes  it  clear  why  the 
designation  of  1980  as  "The  Tear  of 
the  Coast"  is  so  important  at  this 
time. 

The  first  article  in  this  series  focuses 
on  five  major  areas  of  concern;  Over- 
development. Barrier  Islands,  fish  and 
oil.  poUution.  and  access  to  the  sea.  I 
would  recommend  it  highly  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  excellent  source  of  back- 
ground information  on  these  subjects 
and  on  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead 
during  "The  Year  of  the  Coast." 

The  article  follows: 

Abusihg  thx  Coast:  Wheh  Will  It  Stop? 
(By  Jack  Thomas) 

European  settlers  in  the  New  World  were 
wonderstruck  by  the  beauty  and  bounty  of 
the  North  American  coast. 

The  Pacific  shore  overwhelmed  the  ex- 
plorer Sebastian  Vizcaino,  who  described 
Monterey  in  such  superlatives  that  those 
who  came  after  him  could  not  recognize  it 
for  167  years. 

The  Gulf  Coast  was  thought  by  the 
French  to  be  the  fairest,  most  fruitful  and 
pleasant  land  in  all  the  world. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  was  delectable  beyond 
imagination,  said  Verrasano,  ana  the  new 
England  coast  so  fertile  the  Pilgrims 
scooped  haddock  from  the  water  by  bucket 
and  gathered  lobsters  from  the  beaches  for 
fertilizer. 

But  that's  all  changed. 

Today,  86  percent  of  the  California  coast- 
line is  undergoing  significant  erosion  be- 
cause of  30  years  of  unplanned,  uncon- 
trolled and  uncoordinated  development  that 
has  produced  a  helter-skelter  of  motels, 
hotels,  condominiums,  houses  and  high-rise 
apartment  buildings,  many  built  precarious- 
ly close  to  the  water. 

The  Gulf  Coast  is  no  longer  the  fairest, 
most  fruitful  and  pleasant  land  in  all  the 
world  either,  not  with  a  Mexican  well  dis- 
gorging thousands  of  barrels  of  oU  into  the 
water  every  day,  blackening  beaches,  killing 
birds  and  threatening  a  way  of  life  for 
people  like  Marcial  Callals.  52,  who  fishes 
for  shrimp  from  Bayou  Lafourche  an  horn- 
south  of  New  Orleans,  the  way  his  fathers 
have  for  150  years. 

Neither  would  Verrazzano  find  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  all  that  delecUble  these  days,  not 
if  he  knew  about  the  millions  of  gallons  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  wastes 
dumped  into  New  Jersey  waters  every  day 
by  Gulf  de  Western.  Hed  have  to  avoid 
eating  fish  caught  in  the  Hudson  River  estu- 
ary, too,  because  some  of  them  contain  as 
much  as  45  times  the  permissible  level  of 
PCB,  an  agent  suspected  of  causing  cancer. 

And  the  Puritans  who  scooped  haddock 
with  a  bucket  would  wonder  why  Boston 
has  only  15  fishing  vessels  these  days,  com- 
pared with  265  in  1912,  and  why  70  percent 
of  the  fish  consumed  in  the  United  States  Is 
imported,  and  why  a  man  such  as  Harmon 
TibbiU  of  Boothbay  Harbor.  Maine,  whose 
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family  has  been  lobsterlng  for  four  genera- 
tions, no  longer  can  make  a  living  at  it. 

America's  88.633-mile  shoreline  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble— more  serious  than  just  another 
environmental  crisis,  or  a  struggle  between 
oilmen  and  fishermen,  or  one  more  polluted 
harbor  or  one  more  oil-stained  bird,  more 
serious  than  the  destruction  of  valuable 
wetlands,  a  dispute  between  Industrial  and 
recreational  interests  or  a  debate  about  one 
man's  right  to  own  a  beach  and  another's 
right  to  use  it. 

All  of  this  has  combined  in  the  past  three 
decades  to  impair  day-to-day  existence  for 
the  six  out  of  10  Americans  now  living  In 
coastal  communities. 

People  are  attracted  to  the  coastline 
because  of  its  more  temperate  climate  and 
because  of  the  potential  for  profit  and 
pleasure.  There  may  be  another  reason, 
though,  one  deeply  rooted  In  man's  primi- 
tive self. 

Roger  Revelle,  former  director  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  for  Oceanography  In  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  describes  it  this  way: 

"Part  of  the  spell  of  the  ocean  comes  from 
its  mystery,  the  four-fold  mystery  of  the 
shoreline,  the  surface,  the  horizon,  and  the 
timeless  motion  of  the  sea.  And  part  of  the 
spell  comes  from  outside  the  sense,  the  half- 
forgotten  memories  and  images  beyond 
imagination,  deep  below  the  surface  of  our 
consciousness  .  .  .". 

Whatever  the  reason,  during  the  middle 
years  of  this  century,  coastal  population 
grew  at  three  times  the  national  average 
and,  by  1990,  three  out  of  four  Americans 
will  be  living  within  50  miles  of  the  ocean. 

As  Shirley  Taylor,  an  environmentalist 
from  Tallahasee,  puts  it,  "Everybody  wants 
to  live  with  a  toe  in  the  water." 

As  a  result,  at  a  stunning  rate  since  World 
War  II  America  has  polluted  her  harbors, 
jjverfishsd  her  bays,  overdeveloped  her 
beaches,  overbuilt  on  her  sand  dunes,  over-[ 
drilled  in  her  sea  and  overfilled  her  marshes 
so  that  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s 
as  the  bills  come  due,  we  are  finding  that 
the  price  may  be  higher  than  we  can  afford. 

Americans  face  five  critical  coastal  prob- 
lems related  to  growth— excessive  develop- 
ment of  fragile  shoreline  property,  overpop- 
ulation of  barrier  islands,  a  distressed  fish- 
ing industry,  pollution  of  beaches  and  bays 
and  a  shortage  of  public  access  to  the  water. 

OVERDEVELOPMEirr 

Without  controls,  a  shoreline  tends  to  be 
developed  to  excess,  to  become  a  tawdry 
jumble  of  too  many  houses,  too  many 
people,  too  many  cars  and  too  many  busi- 
nesses, from  Whatburger  fast-food  stands  to 
Disco  Dolphin  shows. 

And  in  the  last  three  decades,  develop- 
ment in  commiuiities  on  the  East,  West  and 
Gulf  coasts  has  been  rapid  and  without 
restraint. 

"There's  nothing  left  of  the  Southern 
California  coast,"  says  Sue  Nelson,  an  envi- 
ronmentalist with  the  Friends  of  Santa 
Monica  Mountains.  'Take  a  good  look  at  it. 
It  ought  to  scare  you  because  that's  what 
the  rest  of  the  country's  going  to  look  like." 

One  result  is  that  property  values  have 
multiplied  over  and  over.  In  California,  the 
La  Jolla  Light  newspaper  contains  adver- 
tisements for  half-acre  lots  on  the  beach  for 
$325,000.  A  three-line  classified  advertise- 
ment offers  a  two-bedroom  home  with  un- 
surpassed view  for  a  half-million  dollars. 
The  same  home  in  Des  Moines  would  bring 
$47,500. 

Jeffrey  Prautchey  of  the  Scripps  Institu- 
tion for  Oceanography  laughs  when  a  visi- 
tor mentions  that  the  asking  price  for 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  home  at  Seal  Harbor. 
Maine,  was  $1  million. 

"When  we  go  out  to  the  beach."  he  says, 
"you  can  look  north  to  a  house  with  a  green 
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roof  high  on  a  cliff.  It's  selling  for  $15  mO- 
llon." 

Coastline  development  can  mean  tremen- 
dous profits  quickly,  and  builders  are  zeal- 
ous in  their  efforts  to  build  on  any  vacant 
lot  with  access  to  or  even  just  a  view  of  the 
water. 

When  Gerald  Kuhn.  geologist  at  the 
Scripps  Institution,  suggested  in  a  study 
that  construction  of  homes  be  banned 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  shore,  he 
found  threatening  notes  pirmed  to  the  door 
of  his  office,  and  a  colleague  with  a  similar 
ruune  received  two  telephone  death  threats, 
one  of  them  tape-recorded. 

But  environmentalists  can  be  equally  pas- 
sionate in  their  efforts  to  block  develop- 
ment and  preserve  the  pristine  nature  of 
the  coast. 

A  Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  couple  Frank 
and  Fran  Robinson,  spent  17  years  and 
$15,000  in  order  to  prevent  a  powerful  con- 
struction company,  the  Irvine  Corp.,  from 
building  a  mutli-million  dollar  housing  de- 
velopment and  maiina  on  a  741-acre  wet- 
land and  wildlife  habitat  near  their  home. 

Too  much  development  too  close  to  the 
shore  does  more  than  threaten  wildlife.  It 
also  endangers  those  who  live  in  the  houses. 

In  1975,  Hurricane  Eloise,  with  winds  of 
130  miles  an  hour,  wiped  out  homes  along  a 
50-mlle  stretch  of  the  Gulf  east  of  Panama 
City. 

But  northeast  Florida  should  have  been 
able  to  withstand  £3olse  with  ease,  says  Dr. 
Eugene  Odum  of  the  University  of  Georgia's 
Institute  of  Ecology,  who  faults  man,  not 
nature,  for  most  of  the  $200  million  damage. 

"Because  residents  bulldozed  the  sand 
dunes  and  built  within  a  few  feet  of  the  wa- 
terline,"  he  said,  "the  hurricane  was  a  disas- 
ter from  Panama  City  to  Port  Walton 
Beach.  But  90  percent  of  the  damage  was 
within  300  feet  of  the  beach.  Back  of  that 
line."  he  said,  "damage  was  minimal." 

Intense  coastal  development  is  expensive 
to  the  taxpayers,  who  subsidize  the  cost  of 
damage  from  hurricanes,  blizzards  and 
other  storms  to  coastal  homes. 

Last  winter  in  California,  ocean  waves 
alone  caused  $18  million  damage.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  blizzard  of  1978  caused  $300 
million  in  flood  and  wind  damage  in  the  46 
coastal  communities  from  Orleans  on  Cape 
Cod  to  New  Castle,  N.H. 

"It's  insanity,"  says  Evelyn  Murphy, 
former  secretary  of  envlrorunental  affairs  In 
Massachusetts.  "Why  should  taxpayers  sub- 
sidize development  of  dangerous  sections  of 
the  coast  through  Federal  flood  insurance, 
disaster  relief,  bridge  and  highway  construc- 
tion and  grants  for  wastewater  treatment 
facilities?" 

Nevertheless,  on  Friday,  during  a  tour  of 
the  Alabama  coast  after  Hurricane  Frederic, 
President  Carter  promised  to  provide  help 
with  taxpayers'  money  for  as  long  as  it  ii 
needed. 

BARRIER  ISLAIfDS 

As  the  pressure  for  coastal  homes  has  in- 
creased, more  people  have  built  on  so-called 
barrier  islands  such  as  Nahant,  Fire  Island. 
Atlantic  City,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Cumber- 
land. Cape  Canaveral  and  the  Florida  Keys. 

The  barrier  Islands  nmke  up  a  chain  aiong 
the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Texas.  As  a  buffer  they  protect  the 
mainland  from  ocean  storms  and  waves,  biit 
they  are  extremely  vulnerable  themselves  to 
adverse  weather.  Because  their  sandy  shores 
are  moving  constantly  under  the  force  of 
storm,  surf  and  currents,  barrier  islands  are 
notoriously  unstable,  and  they  cannot  bear 
the  Intensity  of  development  commoa  on 
higher  land  back  from  the  sea. 

Of  134  barrier  Islands.  26  are  totally  devel- 
oped. 63  are  partially  developed  and  45  artf 
protected  In  their  natural  state. 
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Most  development  on  barrier  Islands  has 
occurred  within  the  past  25  years  and.  as  a 
report  by  the  D.S.  Department  of  Houalng 
and  Urban  IDevelopment  points  out,  "Those 
years  have  been  remarkably  quiet  in  terms 
of  major  hurricanes.  The  last  major  storms 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  occurred  in  the 
'50s.  and  those  in  the  Gulf  in  the  '60s." 

As  a  result,  more  than  80  percent  of  those 
living  in  coastal  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  had  not  experienced  a  major  hurricane 
until  this  year. 

"If  there's  a  hurricane,  a  bad  one,  you  can 
write  off  most  of  the  Florida  Keys."  saya 
Shirley  Taylor  of  Florida  State  University. 
"Most  of  the  keys  are  densely  populated 
with  only  a  two-lane  highway  or  bridge  to 
them,  and  people  Just  won't  be  able  to  get 
off.  Tou  get  only  so  much  notice,  and  if 
there's  an  accident  on  one  of  the  two-lane 
roads,  well,  it's  all  over." 

Sanibel  Island  in  Florida  is  an  example. 
Planners  say  the  Island  can  support  a  popu- 
lation of  18,000.  But  In  the  eveht  of  a  hurri- 
cane, given  the  normal  warning,  no  more 
than  6.000  people  could  evacuate  Sanibel  by 
bridge. 

Why  then  do  people  build  on  barrier  is- 
lands and  barrier  beaches? 

On  a  late  smnmer  afternoon  in  Long 
Beach,  Miss.,  Rev.  Charles  Mauro  was  fin- 
ishing a  day's  work  on  the  house  he's  build- 
ing across  the  street  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  Is  no  neighbor  next  door. 
Only  a  weed-covered  foundation  remains 
since  Hurricane  Camille  blew  through  in 
1969.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  people  were 
killed  In  that  storm. 

"I  know  it's  dangerous,"  he  said,  "but  I'm 
taking  precautions.  As  you  can  see.  the 
house  is  shaped  octagonally  so  there  Is  no 
wide  front  to  take  a  broadside  blow  from 
the  water.  It's  raised  17  feet  off  the 
ground— water  level  during  Camille  was  13 
feet— and  the  cinder  blocks  are  reinforced 
with  iron  and  concrete.  Maybe  it's  crazy,  but 
I  Just  couldn't  stand  being  in  the  area  and 
not  living  next  to  the  water." 

StiR,  beb^use  of  excessive  development 
along  barrier  beaches  and  barrier  islands, 
weather  officials  warn  that  a  strong  hurri- 
cane hitting  Florida  full  force  could  kill 
50,000 '  people  and  cause  $1.5  billion  in 
damage. 

"We  are  marching  right  along  toward  a 
potential  catastrophe,"  says  John  Dolan.  en- 
vironmental science  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  "It's  Just  a  matter  of  time." 

FISH  AMD  on. 

The  major  coastal  issue  of  the  1980s  in 
New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic  will  be 
the  same  one  faced  20  years  ago  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico— oil  versus  fish. 

Even  before  drilling  begins  in  the  fish-fer- 
tile Georges  Bank  off  Nantucket,  New  Eng- 
land already  is  experiencing  10  percent  of 
the  nation's  oil  spills.  In  Massachusetts 
alone,  for  example,  two  million  gallons  were 
spilled  last  year. 

Marine  life  Is  extremely  sensitive  to  oiL 
The  growth  of  oysters  is  retarded  by  as 
Uttle  as  one  part  oil  per  million  of  water, 
which  la  the  equivalent  of  one  ounce  of  ver- 
mouth to  62,000  quarts  of  gin. 

Georges  Bank  Is  Important.  One-eighth  of 
the  world's  offshore  fish  harvest  is  caught 
there,  and  although  larvae  of  familiar  table 
fish  such  as  haddock,  cod.  pollack  and 
flounder  develop  In  the  surface  water  of 
Georges  Bank,  the  waters  are  polluted  by  a 
high  concentration  of  toxic  hydrocarbons, 
the  result  of  chronic  oil  spillage. 

A  federal  environmental  Impact  statement 
predicts  that  over  a  20-year  period,  there 
will  be  1000  to  2300  smaU  oU  spills  off 
Oeorgea  Bank  and  a  90  percent  chance  of 
one  or  two  spills  of  more  than  1000  barrels. 
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Environmentalists  want  the  government 
to  declare  Georges  Bank  a  marine  sanctuary 
so  t)iat  the  drilling  of  oU  would  be  regulated 
to  protect  the  fishing  Industry. 

New  England  and  the  mid-Atlantic  are  not 
the  only  coastal  areas  trying  to  reconcile 
their  fishing  Industries  and  the  nation's 
need  for  more  energy. 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  feels  particularly 
victimized.  Already  afflicted  with  offshore 
oil  wells  in  sight  of  land  and  the  resultant 
spills,  Santa  Bart>ara  is  bristling  because  the 
federal  government  has  decided  to  locate  a 
Buclear  plant  at  nearby  Diablo  Canyon  and 
to  locate  a  liquefied  natural  gas  facility  at 
nearby  Point  Conception. 

"We're  an  energy  dumping  ground,"  said 
Charles  Eckberg,  of  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Council  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Residents  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  who  long  ago 
adjusted  to  offshore  oil,  resent  the  rehjc- 
tance  of  Northerners  and  Westerners  to 
permit  drilling  off  their  coasts. 

In  Texas,  radio  stations  play  a  country- 
and-westem  song  that  blames  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  for  blocking  offshore 
oil  In  New  England  to  protect  his  beach  at 
Hyannis,  and  so,  as  the  song  goes,  to  hell 
with  Northerners,  let  'em  freeze. 

"We  don't  really  want  you  to  freeze  up 
there  In  New  England."  said  James  Miller  of 
Houston  as  he  sat  on  the  deck  of  a  summer 
cottage  in  West  Beach,  Tex.,  sipping  a  drink 
and  watching  night  fall  over  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

"We  have  oil  rigs  off  our  shore,  but  we 
have  to  pay  high  prices  for  gasoline  because 
there's  a  shortage.  And  why  is  there  a  short- 
age? Because  even  though  you  use  more  oU 
than  we  do,  you  don't  want  any  drilling  off 
your  shore.  Now  that  Isn't  fair,  is  It?" 

But  oil  Is  not  the  major  reason  that 
growth  of  the  fish  industry  has  slowed  from 
7  percent  in  the  1950s  to  6  percent  In  the 
'60s  to  less  ttian  1  percent  in  the  '.70s.  Some 
experts  ^eay  we're  already  extracting  as 
much  from  the  sea  as  we  can. 

"The  capacity  of  the  ocean  to  produce 
fish  tias  simply  leveled  off,"  said  Dr.  Brad 
Brown  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institute  in  Falmouth.  The  United  Nations 
agrees,  forecasting  a  growth  of  no  more 
than  2  percent  in  the  world's  tiarvest 
through  the  end  of  the  century. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  become  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign nations  for  fish  than  it  has  on  the 
Arabs  for  oiL 

Imports  have  climbed  from  25  percent  In 
1950  to  70  percent  today,  in  part  because 
foreign  nations  can  catch  and  process  fish, 
and  freeze  and  export  them  to  the  United 
States  for  sale  at  up  to  $1  a  pound  less  than 
Americans  c&n  catch  the  fish  and  sell  them 
fresh. 

For  American  fishermen,  this  has  been  a 
difficult  decade. 

Lubec,  Maine,  on  the  Canadian  border,  is 
an  example.  It  was  once  a  thriving  fishing 
community.  As  recently  as  1951,  there  were 
a  dozen  sardine  factories  in  Lubec  and  42 
members  of  the  merchants'  association. 

Today,  membership  is  down  to  four. 
There  are  only  two  sardine  factories  work- 
ing 10  to  12  weeks  a  year,  and  along  the 
main  street,  as  many  as  seven  consecutive 
stores  are  twarded  up. 

"This  Is  a  ghost  town,"  says  Jim  Simmons, 
owner  of  the  Western  Auto  store.  Indeed,  at 
4:30  on  a  weekday  afternoon,  a  visitor  can 
look  up  and  down  the  main  street  of  Lubec 
and  not  see  another  human  being. 

Adoption  of  the  200-mile  aone  in  1976  has 
not  resulted  In  a  burst  of  growth  in  the  fish- 
ing Industry  as  bad  been  expected,  but  some 
government  officials  insist  the  oceans  have, 
not  been  fished  to  capacity,  and  that  a  re- 
surgence ia  coming. 
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"In  five  years."  says  Richard  Frank,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Gceanograpble 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  "the 
United  States  will  be  harvesUng  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  fish  within  the  200-mUe  sone. 
I  predict  that  in  the  1980s,  we  wiU  have  a  $1 
billion  trade  surplus  in  seafood  to  Japan." 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  harvesting  and 
processing  of  groundflsh  could  increase  the 
number  of  fisbing  Jobs  in  the  United  States 
from  260,000  to  300,000  and  the  annual 
value  from  $7  billion  to  $8  billion. 

POLLOnOIl 

Coastal  pollution  lingers  like  a  dirty  ring 
around  the  collar  of  the  United  States. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  coast  pro- 
vides 20.000  jobs  and  $600  million  a  year 
from  tourists,  pollution  has  forced  the  clos- 
ing of  thousands  of  acres  of  shellfish  flats. 

Nine  years  after  the  barge  "Florida" 
spilled  oil  in  Falmouth  Harbor,  the  shellfish 
beds  there  remain  closed. 

Noxious  odors  intrude  on  bathers  In 
Boston  Harbor— those  bathers,  ttiat  la.  with 
the  fortitude  to  swim  In  a  polluted  bay. 

It's  not  that  no  one's  been  assigned  to 
keep  It  dean. 

Six  agencies  are  responsible  for  water 
quality  In  Boston  Harbor,  but  despite  dec- 
ades of  study  and  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  Boston  Harbor  remains  em- 
barrassingly dirty,  and  estimates  are  that  tt 
would  now  take  $1  billion  to  clean  it. 

Environmentalists  warn  that  continued 
pollution— human,  thermal,  chemical  and 
industrial— threatens  delicate  estuaries  such 
as  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  mid-Atlantic's 
most  prominent  feature,  which  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  10  major  rivers  iuid  reaches  200 
miles  into  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

An  estuary  of  awesome  production,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  provides  oue-quarter  of  the 
nation's  $80  million  crab  harvest,  one-quar- 
ter of  the  nation's  $22  million  oyster  har- 
vest and  half  the  nation's  soft-shell  crabs. 

Several  thousand  people  on  Chesapeake 
Bay  earn  all  or  part  of  their  Income  harvest- 
ing seafood  there,  and  they  are  sensitive  to 
anyttiing  that  might  threaten  it. 

In  Mayo,  Md.,  at  the  edge  of  the  bay.  sev- 
eral community  organizations  blocked  con- 
struction this  year  of  a  huge  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  in  part  because  in  the  event  of 
the  plant's  failure— which  experience  sug- 
gests is  highly  likely— 50  acres  of  oyster  and 
clam  beds  would  be  destroyed. 

"People  outside  don't  realize  what  an 
impact  tills  would  have  on  the  way  we  live," 
said  Edna  Sctmiitt,  president  of  the  dvic  as- 
sociation. 

ACCESS  TO  THX  SKA 

No  coastal  issue  Is  strewn  with  more  sharp 
shells  than  that  of  public  access  to  the 
ocean. 

Nationally,  only  2  percent  of  the  coast  is 
owned  publicly.  In  Florida,  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  Everglades  National  Park.  1^  than 
1  percent  of  the  shore  Is  devoted  to  public 
parks. 

"Take  a  helicopter  ride  dbwn  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,"  says  Evelyn  Murphy. 
"You'll  see  that  most  of  the  coast  is  just  not 
available  to  the  public,  and  helping  people 
get  to  the  water  Is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant goals." 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  reach  the  beach 
on  a  sunny  Sunday  in  summer  knows  ttiat 
the  area  along  the  water  allotted  to  the 
public  at  times  seems  to  be  In  danker  of  cap- 
sizing from  the  sheer  volume  of  sunaeekera, 
swimmers,  fishermen,  surfers,  skindivers, 
sailors,  photographers,  ballplayers,  frlsbee 
enthusiasts,  power-boaters,  dune-buggy  driv- 
ers, fast-food  stands,  picnickers  and  motor- 
ized buggies. 

Public  access  to  beaches  is  an  acreeatde 
concept  to  everyone  except  tboae  who  own 
propoty  on  the  water.  How.  for  example,  do 
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you  explain  to  the  mmn  who  has  invested 
his  wealth  in  a  little  cottage  on  Cape  Cod 
that  he  must  make  his  beach  available  to 
the  other  half -million  people  on  the  Cape? 

The  flnt  state  to  open  its  beaches  to  the 
public  was  Oregon,  where  the  legislature 
voted  in  1969  to  formalize  the  tradition  that 
the  state's  1410  miles  of  shore  from  Wash- 
incton  to  California  belonged  to  the  public. 

Texas  followed  with  an  Open  Beaches  Act 
that  remains  controversial  because  it  per- 
mits motor  vehicles  on  the  beach. 

To  the  average  Texan,  banning  cats  on 
the  beach  is  equivalent  to  closing  it.  Envi- 
ronmentalists argue,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  automobiles  pack  the  sand,  endanger- 
ing burrowing  creatures  such  as  crabs,  and 
that  the  volume  of  traffic  uproots  t>each 
grasses  that  hold  the  dunes  in  place. 

Tor  young  Texans,  though,  the  beach  is 
the  place  to  be  on  a  weekend. 

They  arrive  Friday  afternoon,  park  their 
vans  or  cars  in  a  row  at  the  high-water 
mark,  pitch  tents,  perch  two  to  four  stereo 
speakers  atop  their  car  fenders  and  settle  in 
for  a  weekend  of  eating,  drinking,  smoking. 
Softball,  volleyball,  awlmmlng,  singing,  and 
otherwise  eavorting  with  the  opposite  sex. 

"This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  old  days 
when  kida  cniiMd  up  and  down  Broadway." 
said  Steve  Pblnney,  20,  of  Overton,  Texas, 
pauslns  In  a  game  of  catch  with  his  brother 
at  the  beach  at  Freeport.  "There  are  girls 
everywhere.  See  thoae  three  that  Just  drove 
by  in  the  Ford  Oranada?  They've  been  by 
here  three  timea  now." 

No  other  State  has  done  more  than  Cali- 
fornia to  looaen  the  padlock  of  private  own- 
erahip  of  ita  shore. 

Of  CaUfornla's  30  million  residents.  84 
percent  live  within  30  miles  of  the  sea.  Get- 
ting there,  however,  is  not  easy.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  shore  is  privately  owned. 

The  symbol  of  resistance  to  open  beaches 
is  Mallbu.  where  beaches  are  hidden  behind 
the  seaside  homes  of  movie  stars  such  as 
IJnda  Rondstadt.  and  public  access— even  a 
view  of  the  water— is  blocked  by  high  walls, 
bolted  gates  and  electronically  operated 
doors. 

'The  California  strategy  to  open  the 
beaches  is  simple.  The  State  Coastal  Com- 
mission exercises  strong  control  over  devel- 
opment within  1,000  yards  of  the  water. 
Whenever  a  property  owner  applies  for  a 
permit  to  build  or  expand  a  home,  he  is 
asked  to  cede  some  form  of  access  such  as  a 
path,  a  stairway  or  a  parking  lot. 

Builders  and  property  owners  denounce 
the  plan.  "Demanding  easements  without 
offering  to  buy  property  is  outright  legal 
blackmail,"  said  Joseph  Mastroiannl,  a  de- 
veloper. "Extortion  is  extortion,  no  matter 
how  noble  the  intent." 

Although  scores  of  lawsuits  have  been 
filed  against  the  California  concept,  the 
courts  generally  have  come  down  firmly  on 
the  side  of  the  commission. 

"The  California  coastline  belongs  to  ev- 
erybody, not  Just  the  rich,"  said  coastal 
commission  director  Michael  Fischer. 
"We're  very  tough  about  this."* 


THE  ALL- VOLUNTEER  FORCE  IS 
WORKING 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OFTXXAS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1980 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  autumn 
issue  of  the  Journal  Commonsense  fea- 
tured an  eloquent  article  on  the  volun- 
teer military  Temu  conscription  by 
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Dr.  Martin  Anderson.  Dr.  Anderson, 
senior  feUow  at  the  Hoovct  Institu- 
tion, was  one  of  the  people  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  volunteer 
armed  forces,  and  this  is  only  one  of 
his  many  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Because  this  issue  will  be 
coming  up  again  very  soon,  I  would 
like  to  call  this  excellent  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  As  Dr.  Anderson 
notes,  and  demonstrates  in  this  article: 

The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  (has 
shown)  beyond  question  that  we  can  defend 
this  country,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded,  without  resorting  to  methods 
of  military  manpower  recruiting  that  violate 
the  very  principles  we  raise  the  force  to 
defend. 

Trb  ALL-VoLinmxR  Force  Is  WoRKiifc 
(By  Martin  Anderson) 

The  history  of  conscription  in  the  United 
States  suggests  that  Americans  dislike  to 
confront  the  idea  at  aU.  but  when  the  issue 
is  forced  upon  them  the  intensity  of  the 
debate  is  deep.  Many  times  in  the  past, 
when  faced  with  a  perceived  threat  to  our 
security,  we  were  forced  to  raise  large  armed 
forces  quickly— in  the  "War  of  1812,  the  Civil 
War.  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  more 
recently  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam 
War.  * 

Each  time,  we  were  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion—should we  conscript?  Each  time, 
except  for  the  War  of  1813,  the  United 
States  adopted  some  form  of  conscription. 
Each  time,  there  was  an  Intense,  protracted 
debate  en  the  fundamental  issues  involved; 
the  Issues  varied  little  although  the  debates 
in  the  early  years  of  our  Republic  were 
clearly  more  eloquent  and  incisive.  And 
each  time,  the  nation  had  to  releam  the  ar- 
gtmients  for  and  against  conscription. 

The  primary  issue  in  military  manpower 
policy  today  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  a  military  force  (although 
there  are  some  who  do  think  that  is  an 
issue),  or  how  large  that  force  should  be, 
but  rather  how  we  should  go  about  raising 
that  military  force.  The  subject  of  military 
manpower  policy  and  national  security  is  a 
vast  one— and  a  very  important  one.  For  not 
only  does  it  involve  the- vital  issue  of  the 
preservation  of  the  United  States  as  a  free 
nation  in  a  largely  totalitarian  and  hostile 
world,  but  the  manner  in  which  we  attempt 
to  raise  the  military  manpower  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  task  has  far-reaching 
social,  economic,  and  political  implications 
for  our  society. 

Should  we  continue  to  rely  on  the  all-vol- 
unteer force,  as  we  have  done  since  1973?  Or 
should  we  return  to  a  draft  similar  to  the 
one  we  had  for  over  25  years  following 
World  War  n?  In  attempting  to  answer  that 
question  there  are  two  fundamental  criteria 
that  must  be  kept  in  mind  while  Judging 
any  method  of  raising  an  armed  force.  The 
first  is  the  effect  on  this  nation's  military 
capability.  The  second  is  the  social,  econom- 
ic, and  political  effects  on  our  society.  In 
this  regard  the  question  of  military  man- 
power may  be  unique.  It  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  other  issue  which  has  both  foreign 
policy  and  domestic  policy  Implications  to 
such  a  degree. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  intense, 
sometimes  bitter,  debate  that  preceded  the 
end  of  the  draft  in  1973.  The  opposition  to 
ending  the  draft  was  extensive  and  power- 
ful. The  all-volunteer  force  was  opposed  by 
most  senior  military  men.  Including  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  it  was 
opposed  by  many  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, by  much  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  by  The  New  York  Times,  and 
by  a  substantial  part  of  the  public.  There 
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were  serious  warnings  that  our  national  se- 
curity would  be  impaired,  that  we  would 
have  an  armed  force  composed  primarily  of 
blacks,  or  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
misfits  of  our  societr.  that  it  would  be  enor- 
mously expensive;  and  that  it  would  not 
work. 

Since  the  end  of  the  draft,  the  warnings 
have  continued.  With  a  few  exceptions 
there  has  been  a  continual  flow  of  reports  in 
the  media— from  academicians,  military  per- 
sonnel, reporters  and  columnists,  and  elect- 
ed officials — questioning  and  attacking  the 
all-volimteer  force  concept.  Perhaps  the 
most  prominent  critic  today  is  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oeorgia,  Sain  Nunn,  who 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Nunn  believes  that  "the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  may  be  a  luxury  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford,"  and 
has  seriously  proposed  a  "minimally"  coer- 
cive national  service  program  as  an  alterna- 
tive. 

It's  pretty  clear  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  stay  with  the  all-volun- 
teer force  is  going  to  be  around  for  some 
time,  and  that  the  policy  debate  is  apt  to  in- 
tensify rather  than  abate.  The  pros  and 
cons  of  the  issue  are  many  and  complicated, 
and  both  the  proponents  and  opponents  are 
many,  diverse,  and  influential. 

QCAUTT,  qoAwrmr,  akd  EOUALmr  ih  the  all- 

VOLOIfTEEH  FORCE 

One  of  the  most  persistent  criticisms  of 
the  all-volunteer  force  has  been  the  alleged 
decline  in  quality  of  our  military  manpower. 
There  is  no  precise  definition  of  quality  but 
"traditionally,  the  numbers  and  percentages 
of  marglnaUy  acceptable  applicants— Cate- 
gory rv— and  non-high  school  graduates" 
have  been  used  to  describe  the  quality  of 
military  personnel.  (There  are  five  mental 
Categories— I  and  II  are  above  average.  Ill 
is  average,  rv  is  below  average  but  legally 
acceptable,  and  Category  V  is  composed  of 
those  who  are  not  legally  eligible  to  Join  the 
armed  forces.)  Generally  speaking,  the 
smaller  the  percentages  of  Category  IV  per- 
sonnel and  non-high  school  graduates  the 
higher  the  "quality"  of  our  armed  forces. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  aspects 
that  should  be  considered  in  assessing  the 
overall  quality  of  our  armed  forces.  But  if 
we  consider  only  these  two  aspects,  the  re- 
sults of  the  all-volunteer  force  are  dramatic 
and  clear. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  mental  scale,  the 
number  of  new  people  entering  the  armed 
forces  who  fall  into  Category  I  has  dropped 
slightly  from  five  percent  during  the  period 
of  the  draft  from  1970  to  1973  to  four  per- 
cent during  the  period  from  1973  to  1976, 
the  first  four  years  of  the  all-volunteer 
force.  During  this  same  period  the  number 
in  Category  II  Increased  slightly  from  30  to 
32  percent.  Both  changes  are  probably  not 
statistically  significant.  The  really  dramatic 
changes  occurred  in  Categories  III  and  IV, 
where  there  was  a  significant  shift  from 
Category  IV  up  to  Category  III.  The 
number  of  enlistees  in  Category  III  in- 
creased from  45  to  68  percent,  a  gain  of  13 
percentage  pohits,  whUe  the  numt>er  in  Cat- 
egory IV,  the  lowest  mental  category,  de- 
clined from  22  percent  to  only  six  percent,  a 
drop  of  16  percentage  points.  Using  only  the 
criterion  of  mental  tests,  there  has  been  an 
unmistakable  increase  in  the  quality  of  re- 
cruits into  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

In  terms  of  educational  background,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  new  enlistees  with  college  educa- 
tions. The  percentage  of  college  graduate* 
has  decreased  from  four  percent  to  one  per- 
cent; those  with  some  coUege  education  has 
decreased  from  11  percent  to  five  percent. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  has  increased  from  51  to 
59  percent,  and  those  m-ith  the  equivalent  of 
a  high  school  diploma  Increased  from  two 
percent  to  three  percent. 

Taken  together,  those  with  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  diploma  or  better  constitut- 
ed 68  percent  of  the  entrants  into  the  draft- 
ed force  during  the  period  from  1970  to 
1973.  They  also  constituted  68  percent  of 
t.he  entrants  into  the  all-volunteer  force 
during  the  period  from  1973  to  1976. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  educational  scale, 
the  number  of  entrants  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education  declined  from  three 
percent  to  one  percent,  while  those  with 
only  some  high  school  education  increased 
slightly  from  28  to  31  percent 

Looking  at  mental  categories  and  educa- 
tional background  together,  there  has  been 
a  slight  decline  in  highly  Intelligent,  college 
graduates,  a  modest  increase  in  those  of 
more  average  ibilities  and  bacliground.  and 
a  sharp  decline  in  those  with  limited  mental 
abilities.  Overall,  the  mental  capabUity  of 
those  entering  the  all-volunteer  force  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  that  of  those  who 
were  drafted. 

When  one  looks  at  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  new  recruits  from  mental  Cate- 
gory rv  broken  down  by  the  individual  serv- 
ices, the  results  are  even  more  Interesting. 
Category  IV  for  the  Army  dropped  more 
than  half  from  23  percent  to  11  percent  But 
the  truly  dramatic  results  were  achieved  in 
the  other  three  services:  in  the  Navy,  the 
number  in  Category  rV  dropped  from  23 
percent  to  four  percent;  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  from  32  percent  to  five  percent;  and 
in  the  Air  Force,  from  14  percent  to  one  per- 
cent. 

Although  not  usually  considered  in  the 
quality  issue,  there  is  some  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  medical  criteria  currently 
being  used  may  be  unduly  high.  Between  14 
and  17  percent  of  all  applicants  are  rejected 
for  medical  reasons.  Recent  studies  have 
found  that  our  armed  forces  use  higher 
physical  standards  for  new  recruits  than 
those  used  by  other  nations.  In  fact,  they 
ar«  higher  thsm  the  standards  used  by  the 
armed  forces  for  re-enllstment  purposes.  It 
has  been  estimated  in  a  1977  Rand  Corpora- 
tion study  that  a  relaxation  of  physical 
standards,  that  would  in  no  way  impair 
foi^  effectiveness,  would  increase  the 
qualified  number  of  individuals  by  five  to  10 
percent. 

Another  major  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  all-volunteer  force  has 
worked  is  the  niunber  of  volunteers.  Have 
the  armed  forces  attracted  enough  recniits 
without  the  threat  of  the  draft?  There  are 
two  aspects  to  the  quantity  issue:  the 
number  of  new  recruits  coming  in  every 
year  and  the  overall  size  of  the  armed 
forces,  compared  to  the  enlistment  and 
overall  strength  targets. 

Manpower  targets  In  any  organization  are 
always  subject  to  some  degree  of  uncertain 
ty.  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  maintain  the 
precise  level  of  personnel  desired  and  to 
iceep  the  flows  even  and  smooth.  Switching 
over  from  the  draft  to  the  all-volunteer  con- 
cept in  1973  was  perhaps— when  one  consid- 
ers the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
problem— one  of  the  largest  personnel  chal- 
lenges in  history.  But  even  so.  the  perform- 
ance of  the  armed  services  has  been  quite 
extraordinary.  During  the  first  four  years  of 
the  an-volunteer  force,  the  services  cumula- 
tively recruited  99  percent  of  their  target 
number.  And  most  of  the  tiny  shortfall  that 
did  occur  happened  during  the  first  year 
without  the  draft  Moreover,  the  armed 
forces  have  substantially  exceeded  their  en- 
listment quotas  for  mental  Categories  I-III. 
the  higher  quality  recruits.  The  shortfalls 
that  have  occurred  have  taken  place  orimar- 
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Uy  in  Category  rv,  indicating  that  even 
these  tiny  shortfalls  are  "less  a  measure  of 
inadequate  supply  than  they  are  an  indica- 
tor of  unusually  restrictive  quality  stand- 
ards." 

Overall  force  strengths  are  virtually  100 
percent  of  stated  objectives.  When  the  draft 
was  first  abolished  the  armed  forces  had 
some  dlffioUty  for  a  time  in  meeting  their 
overall  strength  objectives,  but  ss  the  volim- 
teer  force  became  better  estaUishd  each  of 
the  services  moved  closer  and  closer  to  its 
end  strength  target. 

Another  issue  that  seems  bothersome  to 
many  is  the  degree  of  "representativeness" 
of  the  armed  forces.  An  armed  force  has 
never  been,  and  can  never  be,  literally  repre- 
sentative of  a  society  (mathematically  it  is 
impossible;  socially  there  are  certain  groups 
of  people,  such  as  the  elderly,  the  very 
young,  mothers,  etc.  who  could  be  assimilat- 
ed only  with  difficulty,  and  the  one  group 
that  is  always  exempt— elected  officials- 
would  impair  true  representativeness  from 
the  very  start).  But  let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  has  happened  to  the  composition  of 
our  armed  forces  since  1973. 

The  number  of  blacks  in  our  armed  forces 
has  been  of  particular  concern.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  warn  of  the  "dangers" 
of  an  all-black  armed  force.  It  should  per- 
haps be  noted  that  most  of  this  concern 
seems  to  come  from  whites,  not  blacks.  In 
any  event,  the  so-called  fears— though  tm- 
Justified  in  the  first  place— of  some  of  our 
more  liberal  social  commentators  have 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  Granted,  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  in  the  armed  forces  is  now 
slightly  higher  than  that  found  in  the  gen- 
eral population.  In  1979,  19  percent  of  the 
enlisted  men  in  our  armed  forces  were 
black.  Nonetheless,  the  reasons  for  having 
apprehensions  about  "too  many  blacks"  In 
the  armed  forces  have  always  been  a  little 
vague,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  they  have 
been  stated  vaguely.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  complaint  of  "too  many  blacks"  in 
an  armed  force  whose  enlisted  ranks  are 
over  80  percent  white,  and  whose  officer 
ranlts  are  well  over  90  percent  white. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  an  increased 
number  of  blacks  in  the  armed  forces  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years.  But  as  Milton 
Friedman  once  put  it.  "Clearly,  it  is  a  good 
thing,  not  a  bad  thing,  to  offer  alternatives 
to  the  currently  disadvantaged  .  .  .  Otir  gov- 
ernment should  discriminate  neither  in  the 
civil  nor  in  the  military  services."  Moreover, 
according  to  Richard  Cooper  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  in  his  1977  study.  Military 
Manpower  and  the  All- Volunteer  Force,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  blacks  in  the 
armed  forces  seems  ID  have  come  fnxn 
three  main  sources:  "(1)  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  blacks  found  eligible  for  military 
service,  (2)  the  relatively  higher  unemploy- 
ment rate  exi>erienced  by  young  black  civil- 
ians, and  (3)  the  lag  in  the  earnings  oppor- 
tunities for  full-time  employed  blacks."  The 
increase  would  almost  certainly  have  oc- 
curred even  if  we  had  not  ended  the  draft. 

Another  concern  often  expressed  Is  that 
the  armed  forces  are  increasingly  being 
manned  by  those  from  low-income  families. 
A  survey  taken  in  1975  comptared  the  distri- 
bution of  iiicomes  of  recruits'  parents  with 
the  distribution  of  all  U.-S.  family  earnings. 
In  1975.  26.3  percent  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  had  earnings  of  less  than 
(8,000  a  year;  26.9  percent  of  the  recruits 
had  parents  who  earned  less  than  $8,000  a 
year..  In  fact,  the  all-volunteer  force  is  gen- 
erally representative  of  all  Income  groups. 

As  Cooper  pointed  out  in  his  study: 

"It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  all-vol- 
unteer force  enlistments  were  coming  large- 
ly from  Che  poor  and  disadvantaged.  Howev- 
er, the  evidence  shows  that  there  has  been 
Uttle  or  no  change  in  the  distributions  of 
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enlisted  accessions  aocortlDx  to  resident 
areas,  as  measured  by  a  variety  of  socio-eco- 
nomic Indicators.  Individuals  raised  in 
middle-  and  high-income  areas,  for  instance, 
are  serving  in  almost  the  identical  propor- 
tions under  the  volunteer  force  that  they 
did  under  the  draft.  Indeed,  even  the  very 
highest-income  areas  .  .  .  are  contributing 
just  about  the  same  proportion  of  enlisted 
accessions  without  the  draft  as  they  did 
with  it  .  .  .  the  American  military  is  clearly 
not  becoming  an  army  of  the  poor." 

TBI  psics  or  miooit 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  aD-vohmteer 
force  is  another  area  of  serious  concern.  In 
time  of  a  rising  demand  for  military  hard- 
ware, high  rates  of  inflation,  and  massive 
federal  budget  deficits,  the  amount  of 
money  spent  directly  on  manpower  has 
taken  on  increased  importance.  Most  esti- 
mates place  the  additional  budget  costs  at 
several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

However.  Cooper's  study  argues  that  these 
costs  are  greatly  overstated.  It  maintains, 
quite  rightly,  that  the  only  valid  way  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  all-volunteer  force  is  to 
compare  today's  manpower  costs  "with 
what  they  would  have  been  had  the  draft 
remained,"  not  with  what  they  were  under 
the  draft  Proceeding  from  this  premise  It  is 
estimated  that  the  maximum  yearly  cost 
that  can  be  attributed  to  the  all-volunteer 
force  is  about  $1.8  billion  a  year.  In  fact  "If 
the  1971  nrst-term  pay  increase  is  not 
counted  as  an  all-volunteer  force  cost,  under 
the  rationale  that  such  a  pay  increase  was 
necessary  to  offset  at  least  part  of  the  in- 
equities created  by  having  only  a  selective 
service  draft,"  then  the  cost  drops  to  less 
than  $300  million  a  year.  That  Is  about  one- 
fifth  of  one  percent  of  the  defense  budget 

RESERVATIONS  ABODT  RESERVES 

So  far  the  armed  farces  have  rather  bril- 
liantly managed  to  solve  most  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  moving  from  a  drafted 
force  to  an  all-volunteer  force.  Perh^w  the 
most  serious  problem  remaining  concerns 
our  Reserve  Forces.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
argued  that  an  all-volunteer  force  lacks 
"flexibility"  in  time  of  crisis.  The  F*re8l- 
dent's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service,  headed  by  Burke  MarshaU. 
stated  in  1967  that  "The  sudden  need  for 
greater  numbers  of  men  would  find  the 
nation  without  the  machinery  to  meet  it"  If 
the  draft  were  to  be  abolished. 

A  draft  in  such  a  situation  is  viriually  use- 
less and  reliance  on  it  could  place  us  in 
danger.  The  flexibility  of  an  armed  force  is 
dependent  on  the  speed  with  which  the 
country  can  mobill7«  its  manpower  and  re- 
sources to  meet  a  sudden,  serious  threat  to 
its  national  security.  At  the  very  least 
drafting  a  man  for  military  service  takes 
weeks  and,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  required,  it  is  likely  to  take 
many  months.  And  the  result  would  t>e  a 
large  group  of  hastily  trained,  inexperi- 
enced, unskilled  men  who  would  be  difficult 
to  assimilate  into  our  armed  forces. 

What  is  required  In  time  of  extreme, 
sudden  emergency  is  a  large,  active  ready  re^ 
serve  force,  composed  of  experienced, 
sltilled.  well-trained  men  and  women  who 
can  be  mobilised  quickly  and  effectively. 

Unfortunately,  our  Reserve  Forces  today 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  quality  and  quanti 
ty.  Both  the  Selective  Reserve  and  the  Indi- 
vidual Ready  Reserve  have  significant 
shortfalls  below  their  authorized  strength 
levels— and  the  prospects  are  for  tilings  get- 
ting worse  in  the  near  future. 

The  Reserves  have  been  low  on  our  prior- 
ity list  for  a  long  time  now— including  both 
the  periods  when  we  had  a  draft  and  when 
we  did  not  The  situation  can  t>e  corrected, 
but  it  will  require  the  same  kind  of  financial 
support  and  effective  management  that  has 
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made  the  all-volunteer  force  work.  But  if 
the  Rteerves  are  to  be  taken  seriously  we 
will  first  have  to  adopt  a  policy  that  they 
really  will  be  called  up  in  time  of  emergen- 
cy—before we  try  to  sharply  increase  the 
number  of  teenage  volunteers  and  hastily 
train  them  and  before  we  try  to  reinstitute 
a  selective  ser\ice  system  to  draft  them.  In 
the  past,  of  course,  that  has  been  somewhat 
difficult  to  do  for  political  reasons. 

PERSONAI.  FREEDOM 

In  summary,  the  all-volunteer  force  that 
President  Nixon  established  in  1973  has 
worked.  When  compared  with  the 
performance  of  virtually  any  other  federal 
government  program,  one  could  say  that  it 
has  worked  brilliantly. 

The  quality  of  the  men  and  women  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces— when  measured  by 
mental  aptitude  and  educational  back- 
ground-has Increased  under  the  all-volun- 
teer force. 

The  number  of  volunteers  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  our  force  levels  at  virtual- 
ly 100  percent  of  our  target  levels. 

The  percentage  of  blacks  in  the  armed 
forces,  for  those  who  are  concerned  about 
such  things,  is  only  slightly  higher  than 
that  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  proporation  of  new  people  entering 
the  armed  forces  from  middle-  and  high- 
income  areas  of  the  country  is  virtually  the 
same  as  it  was  under  the  draft. 

And  the  cost  of  doing  all  this  has  been  rel- 
atively modest. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  the 
all-volunteer  force,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  personal  freedom.  The  draft,  when  it  was 
operating,  essentially  constituted  two  years 
of  Involuntary  servitude  to  the  State.  The 
draft  has  always  been  inimical  to  the  basic 
principles  of  freedom,  and  in  the  past  has 
been  tolerated  primarily  only  because  it  was 
thought  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  military  draft  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  Some 
may  still  feel  that  an  all-volunteer  force  is  a 
•luxury,"  but  that  Implies  that  freedom  is  a 
luxury.  To  many,  the  all-volunteer  force  is  a 
necessity  of  a  free  society. 

The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  has 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  we  can 
defend  this  country,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  without  resorting  to 
methods  of  military  manpower  recruiting 
that  violate  the  very  principles  we  raise  the 
force  to  defend. 

Let  us  end  with  a  political  footnote— for 
the  issue  of  the  draft  vs.  the  all-volunteer 
force  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  political 
issue.  If  Niccolo  Machiavelli  were  giving 
advice  to  the  Prince— the  last  thing  he 
would  advise  him  to  do  would  be  to  try  to 
introduce  a  compulsory  military  draft  in  a 
free  society,  in  a  time  of  peace.  Especially 
when  all  the  the  evidence  confirmed  the 
successful  operation  of  the  all-volunteer 
force  that  was  defending  his  kingdom. 


JOHN  CAVANAUGH 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Cavanauch  Is  the  caliber  and  quality 
of  human  being  whom  the  Nation 
needs  in  the  Congress  and  he  will  be 
missed.  I  hope  for  the  benefit  of  his 
community,  he  decides  to  become  a 
part  of  local  government  because  he 
has  a  tremendous  capacity  to  «or\e 
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and  to  ser\e  well.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  ideals,  ethical  standards,  and  moti- 
vations, all  of  which  our  country 
needs.  He  has  been  an  effective 
Member  of  the  Congress,  emphasizing 
only  that  which  was  of  meaning  and 
significance  in  terms  of  legislation  well 
done  and  not  personal  attribution  or 
recognition.  And  so,  to  John  and  his 
family  a  note  of  thanks  for  having 
served  in  the  Congress  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  he  is  in  fact  young  enough  to 
one  day  return  to  the  Congress  where 
he  will  always  be  needed.* 


January  30,  1980 


U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  address  the  House  out  of  a  con- 
cern for  the  increasingly  diminished 
U.S.  presence  abroad.  We  seem  to  be 
living  in  a  period  when  it  is  the  self- 
appointed  task  of  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  State  to  dismantle 
our  foreign  institutions  of  trade  and 
defense.  The  prime  example  of  this,  of 
course,  was  paying  the  Panamanians 
to  accept  the  Panama  Canal.  This  set- 
back in  our  relations  in  Central  Amer- 
ica was  exacerbated  by  the  subsequent 
overthrow  of  our  friend  Somoza  in 
Nicaragua.  Recent  months  have  seen 
our  interests  suffer  badly  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan. 

Now  a  further  development  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  David  B. 
Nolan  of  Canyon  Country.  Calif.  In 
the  following  piece,  Mr.  Nolan  places 
our  activities  in  the  Pacific  in  perspec- 
tive. If  these  actions  were  an  isolated 
instance  of  U.S.  loss  of  influence  they 
would  not  be  of  overwhelming  con- 
cern. But  this  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  I  fear  for  the  future  of 
this  Nation  as  it  retreats  before  the 
growing  threat  of  the  Soviet  bear 
throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

American  Interests  in  the  Pacific 

After  the  giving  away  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  which  the  U.S.  even  paid  for  the 
privilege,  our  State  Department  was  hard 
pressed  for  an  encore.  It  has  now  turned  its 
attention  to  redefining  American  interests 
in  the  Pacific. 

In  1980  the  State  Department  will  push 
for  Senate  ratification  of  two  proposals 
which  will  turn  over  U.S.  Sovereignty  to 
eighteen  Central  Pacific  Islands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  rich 
fishing  waters.  The  direct  beneficiaries  of 
this  largesse  are  two  left  leaning  emerging 
nations,  the  island  Republics  of  Tuvalu  and 
Kiribati.  The  indirect  beneficiary  is  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Increasing  naval  and  eco- 
nomic clout  in  the  strategic  waters  of  Micro- 
nesia and  Polynesia. 

Our  territorial  claims  being  waived  In- 
clude islands  in  the  Line.  Phoenix  and  Ellice 
groups  that  have  been  American  controlled 
since  the  1800's.  Some  like  Christmas  Island 
and  Hull  Island  (named  after  the  War  of 
1812  Commander  of  the  U.S.S.  Constitu- 
tion) have  rich  histories.  Nine  of  these  stra- 
tPRic  l«l«n '^  h-.- :'  \v.i!-.inted  U.S.  military 


bases  on  them  from  World  War  II  through 
the  1970s. 

Each  of  the  islands  in  these  widespread 
groups  command  a  radius  of  two  hundred 
miles  in  territorial  limits  Into  rich  fishing 
waters.  Unfriendly  control  of  these  islands 
could  spell  economic  disaster  for  the  multi 
million  dollar  tuna  fishing  and  canning  in 
dustry  in  nearby  American  Samoa.  The  Re- 
publics of  Kiribati  (formerly  known  as  \ho 
Gilbert  Islands)  and  Tuvalu  have  already  in 
dicated  that  each  plans  to  charge  a  heavy 
■conservation  fee"  for  the  future  privilege 
of  U.S.  fishing  interests  using  what  are  in 
reality  American  waters. 

The  Island  Republics  of  Tuvalu  and  Kiri- 
bati, both  under  British  control  until  the 
1970s,  have  combined  populations  of  loss 
than  60.000.  Yet  they  clearly  have  more 
than  enough  clout  to  have  the  State  De 
partment  buckle  under  to  their  demands. 

They  are  active  member  states  in  the  anti- 
American  third  world  conference  group 
called  the  South  Pacific  Forum.  They  have 
voted  against  U.S.  entry  into  that  organiza- 
tion and  have  made  overtures  In  favor  of 
the  Red  Chinese  as  well  as  Russians. 

The  Treaty  with  Kiribati  which  cedes 
fourteen  of  the  eighteen  Islands  In  question 
was  signed  on  20  September  1979.  It  is  Ironic 
that  this  unmeritorious  action  occurred  on 
the  Island  of  Tarawa  in  which  over  3500 
Americans  gave  up  their  lives  in  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  World  War  II. 

The  State  Department  hopes  for  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship 
with  Tuvalu  in  early  1980.  The  ratification 
of  this  treaty  will  expedite  the  further  pact 
with  Kiribati. 

These  current  giveaway  proposals  give 
nothing  in  return  for  the  U.S.  In  fact  a 
power  vacuum  will  be  created  which  will  en- 
gender further  Soviet  influence.  Already, 
the  Soviets  were  granted  a  fishing  fleet  base 
in  the  nearby  Island  of  Tonga.  With  our 
worldwide  naval  decline,  the  Pacific  may 
never  again  be  known  as  an  American  lake. 
The  current  giveaway  In  the  South  Pacific 
is  only  symptomatic  of  world-wide  global  re- 
trenchment by  the  United  States.* 


NO  OLYMPIC  GAMES  IN 
MOSCOW 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  fellow  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting the  President's  policy  toward 
the  cancellation,  postponement,  or  re- 
moval of  the  Olympic  games  from 
Moscow. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  which  is  a  national,  nonpartisan 
volunteer  organization,  composed  of 
27  local  councils  dedicated  to  helping 
Soviet  Jews,  also  vehemently  endorses 
the  removal  of  the  Olympics  from 
Moscow.  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  presi- 
dent of  the  UCSJ,  has  said: 

We  strongly  believe,  given  the  current  sit- 
uation, our  presence  in  Moscow  will  make  a 
mockery  of  the  ideals  of  International  coop- 
eration and  sportsmanship. 

I  Wholeheartedly  concur  with  the 
UCSJ's  beliefs  that  we  must  not  allow 
the  presence  of  American  athletes  and 
spectators  in  Moscow  this  year  to  le- 
gitimize the  Soviet  Union's  oppressive 
regime. 
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The  UCSJ  proposed  a  "1980  Free- 
dom Oljmiplcs."  composed  of  those 
countries  opposed  to  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Aighanistan,  to  be  held  in 
a  free,  democratic  nation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
present  the  text  of  their  statement: 

Statement  of  Union  or  CotntciLs  fob 
Soviet  Jews 

Our  view  of  the  document  signed  tn  Hel- 
sinki can  be  expressed  very  briefly  and  cate- 
gorically: tbe  Soviet  Union  stands  for  full 
implementation  of  all  parts  of  the  Final 
Act. '  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Time  magazine.  Jan. 
22,  1979.  p.  25. 

"Is  there  anything  worse  than  looeliness 
and  separation?  Is  there  a  simpler  desire 
than  the  desire  to  be  together  again? 

"The  letters  our  relatives  [In  the  USSR] 
send  us  cry  out  for  sympathy  and  help. 
These  appeals  are  not  only  eukiressed  to  us. 
the  Immediate  relations,  but  to  all  those 
who  still  cherish  and  share  the  basic  princi- 
ple* of  humankind— the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  liberty."  Relative  in  Israel  of 
Armin  Yakubovicb.  Mukachevo,  USSR 

"Absolute  arbitrary  rule  and  lawlessness— 
that  is  what  Soviet  emigration  policy  actual 
ly  is."  Report  from  Kiev  Jews.  1979. 

Reconciling  Russian  rhetoric  with  reality 
has  long  been  a  dilemma  for  Soviet  Jews. 
While  the  free  world  rejoiced  in  the  recent 
llt>eratlon  of  prisoners  from  the  Leningrad 
Trail  I,  it  was  noted  by  some  astute  observ- 
ers that  this  was  not  ^mply  tbe  humanitar- 
ian gesture  of  a  refonned  police  state.  But 
rather,  it  was  a  calculated  move  to  bypass 
the  Jackson-Vanlk  legislation  to  advance 
Soviet  interest  in  securing  most-favored- 
nation  status  and  trade  concessions. 

Congressman  Dante  B.  Faacell.  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation in  Europe,  described  the  situation 
dearly  in  an  op-ed  column  for  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  May  23,  1979.  The  following 
excerpts  are  from  that  article,  "Soviet  Emi- 
gration: Rights  and  Reality": 

"The  encouraging  rise  in  the  numbers  of 
Jewi?  being  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  should  not  serve  to  cloud  the 
Wests  perception  of  the  still  arbitrary  and 
dLscrimlnatory  practices  employed  by  the 
Soviets  which  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
their  emigration  policy 

'Statistics  and  gestures  should  not  serve 
to  obscure  the  actual  situation.  Substantiat- 
ed evidence  shows  there  is  little  correlation 
between  tbe  number  of  Soviet  citizens  who 
manage  to  get  but  and  the  numt>ers  who 
would  leave  if  they  cotild.  In  the  case  of 
Jews,  for  exmple,  the  rate  of  emigration  is 
not  nearly  keeping  pace  with  the  rate  of  ap- 
plications. In  January,  1979,  alone,  while 
3,722  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave, 
more  than  16,000  requested  permission  to 
emigrate  and  were  sent  invitations  to  live 
with  relatives  in  Israel— the  first  step  in  ap^ 
plying  to  emigrate. 

"It  is  no  wonder  so  many  Jewish  citizens 
want  to  leave:  Anti-Semitism  is  rampant  in 
Soviet  media,  with  noticeable  Increases  in 
1978.  It  is  also  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  Jews  to  be  accepted  into  any  Soviet 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  there  are 
numerous  reports  of  the  growing  difficulties 
Jews  encounter  in  obtaining  professional 
employment. 

"Soviet  emigration  policy  is  still  arbitrary 
and  bureaucratic.  There  are  still  no  pub- 
lished regulations  on  how  to  apply  to  leave 
the  country.  The  application  process  Is  still 
slow,  arduous  and  costly.  Those  who  actual- 
ly do  manage  to  apply  are  often  the  victims 
of  reprisals  including  the  loss  of  job  or 
apartment,  expulsion  from  university,  con- 
scription into  the  military  or  even  imprison- 
ment. 
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"Nor  does  the  *new  wave^  of  eraigratioa 
signify  any  substantial  improvement  In  the 
treatment  of  so-called  'refusenlks.'  those 
whose  applications  have  t>een  turned  down. 
Some  of  them  have  been  waiting  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  for  as  long  as  10  years.  With 
the  exception  of  the  welcome  resolution  of  a 
few  well  publicized  cases,  most  of  the  recent 
emigrants  are  first-time  applicants. 

"We  caimot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  recognize  family  retmifi- 
catlon— and  no  other  social  basis— as  the 
only  justification  for  emigration.  The  1975 
Helsinki  Accord  on  security  and  cooperation 
in  Europe  Is  supposed  to  foster  such  re- 
unions, yet  In  an  ironic  twist,  authorities  ac- 
tually use  its  provisions  to  deem  which  rela 
tives  and  families  'deserve'  reunification. 
Some,  such  as  the  wife  and  daughter  of  61- 
year-old  Anatol  MIchelson,  a  Russian-bom 
Floridian,  have  obviously  been  marked  as 
Ineligible  for  family  reunification.  Despite 
continuing  and  repeated  efforts,  this  family 
has  l>een  separated  for  23  years.  .  .  . 

"Soviet  citizens,  regardless  of  motivation, 
are  not  making  unreasonable  demands  in 
their  efforts  to  emigrate.  They  seek  only  to 
exercise  their  legal  rights.  These  are  rights 
guaranteed  them  under  a  number  of  multi- 
lateral documents  to  wtiich  the  Soviet 
Union  is  committed,  including  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  ant^  Political 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Accord.  The  Soviets 
are  long  overdue  in  honoring  these  interna- 
tional pledges  to  which  they  have  long  paid 
lip  service." 

Thus,  in  spite  of  a  numerical  increase  in 
the  visas  granted,  nothing  really  has 
changed  for  the  long-time,  long-suffering  re- 
fusenik.  The  sparsity  of  information  in  this 
txwk's  case  histories  reflects  the  increased 
repression  and  terror  of  the  past  year  that 
followed  the  arrests  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
Hosky,  Ida  Nudel,  Vladimir  Slepak,  losif 
Begun,  and  others.  Many  refusenlks  and 
their  relatives  have  t>ecome  more  fearful  of 
publicity  and  hence  seem  to  have  released 
less  data  at>out  their  situation. 

Accordingly,  we  call  upon  President 
Carter,  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  all  signato- 
ries to  the  Helsinki  Agreement  to  Insist 
upon  a  truly  meaningful  alleviation  of  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  their  emigration 
situation.  This  would  Include: 

1.  The  release  of  the  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science. 

2.  The  immediate  granting  of  visas  to 
those  refusenlks  who  have  l>een  waiting 
more  than  five  years  and  review  the  remain- 
ing 1,000  hard-core  refusenik  cases. 

3.  An  end  to  the  punitive  draft  of  young 
men  who  apply  to  emigrate. 

4.  Assured  delivery  of  all  Invitations  from 
abroad:  these  are  required  to  begin  the  emi- 
gration process. 

5.  Standardization  of  the  emigration  pro- 
cedure. This  calls  for  written,  not  oral  rea- 
sons, for  refusal.  Concurrently,  there  must 
be  a  reasonable,  official  time  schedule  speci- 
fying the  expiration  dates  for  the  various 
classifications  of  "secrecy." 

6.  An  end  of  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  apply  to  emigrate:  loss  of  jobs,  discon- 
necting telephones,  non-delivery  of  mail, 
vilification  in  the  Soviet  media,  intimidation 
of  children  in  the  schools,  illegal  house 
searches,  detentions.  Interrogations  and  ar- 
rests. 

7.  An  end  to  the  cultural  deprivation  of 
Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union:  cessation  of 
harassment  of  Hebrew  teachers  and  those 
who  wish  to  study  Jewish  religion,  history 
and  culture  .• 
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PERSIAN  GULP  POLICY? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AUZOHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 
•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  tough  statement  last 
week  on  the  Persian  Gulf  region  ap- 
pears to  be  yet  another  loud  blast  on 
an  uncertain  tnimpet.  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  speech,  Mr.  Carter  asserted 
flatly  that  the  United  States  will 
defend  that  area.  He  said: 

An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain 
control  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf  Region  wUl  be 
regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes.  It  will  be  repelled  by 
use  of  any  means  necessary.  Including  mili- 
tary force. 

I  have  criticized  that  statement  in 
the  belief  that  it  lacks  credibility  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  means  at 
present  to  back  it  up.  Now  I  under- 
stand that  sresterday  the  President, 
during  an  interview  with  editors,  es- 
sentially agreed  with  my  contention 
that  the  United  States  cannot  now 
defend  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  response 
to  a  question,  the  President  is  report- 
ed as  saying  that: 

We  never  liave  claimed  to  have  the  ability 
unilaterally  to  defeat  any  threat  to  that 
region  with  ease.  What  is  called  for  was  an 
analysis  by  all  nations  who  are  there  who 
miebt  be  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  President  declar- 
ing that  we  will  defend  the  Persian 
Gulf  Region— or  analyze  it?  Once 
again  both  our  friends  and  our  foes 
can .  only  be  puzzled  and  t>ewlldered 
about  the  true  intentions  of  this  ad- 
ministration—a very  dangerous  cir- 
cumstance. Will  Jimmy  Carter  please 
have  his  real  Persian  Gulf  policy  stand 
up— and  stay  up?  • 


QUAGMIRE? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OP  nxiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  heard  in  the  past 
month  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  to  enmesh  itself  in 
its  own  "Vietnam"  by  its  recent  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  More  careful 
analysis,  however,  belies  that  view. 
John  OToole,  radio  commentator  and 
producer,  has  hit  the  naU  on  the  head 
in  an  incisive  article  entitled,  "Quag- 
mire?". He  points  out  that  the  crucial 
difference,  as  he  says,  is  "not  just  be- 
tween Afghanistan  and  Vietnam,  but 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States."  It  Is  a  short  UUe,  but 
he  makes  some  good  points.  Afghani- 
stan is  hardly  likely  to  be  Russia's 
Vietnam.  The  text  of  "Quagmire?", 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  29.  1980,  follows: 

QUAGiaKX? 

One  of  tbe  more  Interesting  comments 
beard  on  the  So\iet  ln\'asion  of  Afghanistan 
is  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  Soviet 
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Union's  Vietnam.  The  Afghan  Kiierrillas  do. 
after  all.  control  much  of  the  countryside. 
They  will  probably  continue  to  resist  the 
puppet  Kovemment  and  the  Soviet  divisions. 
neither  of  which  have  popular  support. 

Sound  familiar?  Well,  unfortunately. 
there's  a  crucial  difference,  not  Just  between 
Afghanistan  and  Vietnam,  but  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Put 
simply,  the  U.S.SJI.  will  smash  the  opposi- 
tion by  whatever  means  necessary,  with 
none  of  the  indecision,  none  of  the  qualms 
we  suffered.  A  free  society  may  do  some 
fairly  brutal  things  in  an  effort  to  stamp 
oat  armed  resistattce.  Wars  are  brutal  by 
definition.  But  we  learned  in  Vietnam  that 
war  looks  even  more  brutal  if  one  side  is  a 
high-tech,  heavyweight  society  and  the 
other  side  wears  pajamas. 

The  key  word,  of  course.  Is  'looks."  Viet- 
nam looked  increasingly  unacceptable  as  it 
came  into  the  American  living  room  night 
after  night  on  the  network  news.  But  Soviet 
citizens  won't  ever  see  their  tanks  leveling 
Afghan  villages.  They  won't  see  any  atroc- 
ities or  hear  any  criticism  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  If  the  prime  minister  of  Sweden  ever 
calls  their  actions  in  Afghanistan  immoral. 
it'll  never  reach  the  home  screen  In  Minsk 
or  Pinsk.  No  politician  in  Moscow  will  rise  to 
challenge  publicly  the  leadership,  no  stu- 
dents will  demonstrate  in  front  of  TV  cam- 
eras, no  Russian  movie  actress  will  visit  the 
enemy  and  report  back  to  her  fans  on  how 
nice  they  really  are. 

So  if  we're  wistfully  hoping  that  the  big. 
bad  bear  will  be  tamed  by  the  Afghan  expe- 
rience, we've  obviously  been  looking  in  a 
mirror.  There's  no  ABC-ski,  no  Columbia 
Bolshevik  System  working  on  the  Soviet 
conscience.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  they're  still  watching 
reruns  of  "Stalin  Knows  Best."* 


THE  VISION  OP  JUSTICE  WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS:  HAMILTON  POOL  IN 
TEXAS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
rw  THE  BOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVf:S 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
William  O.  Douglas  touched  the  lives 
of  almost  every  American,  directly  or 
indirectly.  As  the  longest  serving  Jus- 
tice of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court,  he  was 
a  vigorous  enforcer  of  Individual  rights 
and  privacy.  As  a  dedicated  outdoors- 
man,  he  had  a  reverential  respect  for 
the  land.  He  was  an  environmentalist 
even  before  the  term  was  invented. 

Just  about  everyone  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  area  who  has  walked  down 
the  C.  8c  O.  towpath  knows  about  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  leadership  in  creating 
this  park.  And  every  Douglas  aficion- 
ado knows  about  his  love  for  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  and  Rockies.  But  not  ev- 
eryone knows  about  the  Justice's  love 
for  Texas. 

In  1967,  Justice  William  Douglas 
wrote  a  book,  describing '  his  many 
hikes,  boat  trips,  and  general  explora- 
tions around  the  Lone  Star  State. 
Farewell  to  Texas"  is  a  combination 
travel-log.  natural  history,  and  person- 
ality ^etch  of  who  Douglas  met  and 
what  he  saw  during  his  travels  across 
Texas. 
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One  of  the  natural  jewels  of  Texas 
caught  Douglas'  eye.  The  Justice  "dis- 
covered" Hamilton  Pool  in  the  hill 
country  near  Austin.  Hamilton  Pool  is 
a  huge  limestone  sinkhole  with  some 
of  the  clearest  water  you  can  imagine. 
It  is  probably  the  most  unique  swim- 
ming hole  on  earth.  Justice  Douglas 
quoted  our  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Hon.  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poague,  who 
called  Hamilton  Pool  "the  most  beau- 
tiful 3  acres  in  Texas."  Hamilton  Pool 
is  a  popular  recreation  spot.  It  is  also 
the  home  of  many  varieties  of  fish. 
The  pool  and  nearby  stream  nourish 
fertile  pasture  land. 

For  years,  many  people  have  known 
what  Justice  Douglas  discovered  about 
Hamilton  Pool.  Alas,  the  area  is  pri- 
vately owned,  and  there  have  been 
some  tentative  attempts  to  persuade 
the  State  of  Texas,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
to  buy  the  land  and  make  it  a  park. 
Such  a  designation  would  insure  that 
Hamilton  Pool  would  be  preserved  in 
its  natural  state,  yet  be  accessible.  Un- 
fortunately, the  State  has  never 
placed  Hamilton  Pool  in  a  high 
enough  priority.  The  efforts  and  de- 
sires of  park  advocates  have  been 
stalemated. 

In  "Farewell  to  Texas,  Justice 
Douglas  agreed  that  Hamilton  Pool 
needs  saving.  His  words  are  as  applica- 
ble now  as  in  1967,  when  he  described 
Hamilton  Pool  as  "a  sanctuary  domi- 
nated by  the  soothing  soimd  of  falling 
water.  Man  needs  this  place  of  solitude 
as  a  refuge." 

We  are  saddened  at  the  passing  of 
our  friend  and  protector  of  rights  and 
the  environment.  Perhaps  a  fitting 
and  permanent  legacy  to  Justice  Wil- 
liam Douglas  would  l>e  the  declaration 
of  Hamilton  Pool  as  a  public  park.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  had  the  vision  to  realize 
the  beauty  and  uniqueness  of  this 
scenic  area.  In  that  spirit,  I  hope 
Justice  Douglas'  vision  is  soon  ful- 
filled. No  man  could  realize  a  higher 
tribute.* 


1980— FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  January  30. 1980 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adage;  "home  is  where  the  heart  is," 
carries  a  special  meaning  to  the  more 
than  450,000  yoimg  people  who  will 
celebrate  the  week  of  February  10  as 
National  FHA/HERO  Week.  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  stands  today 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  family,  indi- 
vidual and  community  life  for  its 
members  take  "homemaking  to 
heart." 

Since  its  founding  in  1945,  FHA  has 
diverged  into  two  separate,  yet  com- 
plementary chapters.  FHA  chapters 
focus  their  attention  on  homemalclng, 
family  life,  and  consumer  education, 
coupled  with  Job  and  career  explora- 
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tion.  HERO— Home  Economics  Relat- 
ed Occupations— chapters  place  major 
emphasis  on  job  and  career  prepara- 
tion with  the  recognition  that  workers 
also  fill  multiple  roles  as  homemakers 
and  community  leaders. 

The  yoimg  people  in  FHA  have  ex- 
pressed a  deep  sense  of  commitment  to 
their  communities  and  to  their  future 
through  the  many  and  varied  activi- 
ties in  which  they  participate.  For  ex- 
ample, each  of  the  organization's 
12.500  chapters  will  participate  in  the 
1980  State  impact  project.  This  year's 
theme,  "A  Child's  Rights  in  Today's 
World,"  corresponds  to  our  nationally 
designated  Intematioiud  Year  of  the 
Child.  Each  chapter  will  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  needs  of  children  every- 
where through  special  programs,  lec- 
tures, and  publications. 

The  F^jture  Homemakers  of  America 
has  had  since  its  onset  one  permeating 
theme— to  help  youth  become  success- 
ful adults.  FHA  has  not  contrived  a 
precise  mold  in  this  effort,  for  there  is 
no  typical  future  homemaker.  Mem- 
bers come  from  divergent  back- 
grounds—the farm,  the  town,  the 
urban  area.  They  bring  with  them 
varied  concerns.  Each  is  an  individual. 
However,  in  spite  of  their  disparate 
backgrounds,  something  is  very  right 
about  this  program.  They  represent 
the  young  men  and  women  who  appre- 
ciate the  heritage  of  our  great  land, 
the  high  school  students  who  grasp 
the  needs  of  their  home  community 
and  seek  by  constructive  action  to 
meet  them.  In  essence,  they  exhibit 
the  well-balanced,  well-directed  and 
caring  citizen. 

As  an  nonorary  member  of  FHA  I 
feel  it  a  great  distinction  at  being  af- 
filiated with  this  most  reputable  orga- 
nization. 

FHA/HERO  chapters  exist  In  every 
State.  In  every  territory,  and  in  each 
American  school  overseas;  however, 
few  seem  more  special  to  me  than  the 
243  chapters  found  in  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky.  It  is,  I  hope,  with  becom- 
ing modesty  that  I  tell  you  that  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Kentucky  is  the 
original  charter  association  in  the  Na- 
tioiuLl  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  with  an  unabashed  pride  that 
I  salute  Kentucky  s  current  14,088 
FHA  members. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  these  out- 
standing young  men  and  women.  The 
enthusiasm  and  conununity  spirit  gen- 
erated by  all  FHA/HERO  chapters  is 
certainly  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  and 
carries  promise  for  an  even  brighter 
future.* 


NUCLEAR  PHYSICIST 
EDWARD  TELLER 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Janu- 
ary 23  issue  of  Review  of  the  News  has 
an  interesting  and  important  interview 
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of  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  conducted  by 
John  Rees. 

No  one  knows  more  about  nuclear 
energy  than  Dr.  Teller,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  We  would  be  In 
less  energy  trouble  if  we  listened  more 
to  the  Tellers  of  the  world  and  less  to 
the  Naders  and  Fondas. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Review  of  the  News,  Jan.  23. 
19801 

NnCLKAB  Phtsicist  Edwabo  Tkllxr 
(By  John  Rees) 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  is  the  most  widely 
known  American  nuclear  physicist.  Bom  in 
Hungary  and  educated  in  Oermany.  be 
came  to  the  United  States  45  years  ago  and 
has  since  worked  on  nuclear  development 
projects  in  both  the  civilian  and  the  mili- 
tary fields.  He  led  the  earliest  efforta  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  reactors 
and  to  achieve  clean  power  generation.  Dr. 
Teller  is  Professor  Emeritus  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  and  a  Senior  Research 
Fellow  of  the  Hoover  Institution. 

In  his  latest  book.  "Energy  From  Heaven 
And  Earth"  (W.  H.  Freeman.  San  Francisco, 
$15.00).  Edward  Teller  urges  that  America 
utilize  every  feasible  form  of  energy,  includ- 
ing nuclear  power.  This  witty,  fact-filled, 
and  very  readable  volume  offers  an  unusual- 
ly well-balanced  look  at  energy  issues  and 
practical  solutions.  Edward  Teller  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  problem  solvers  and 
should  be  read  and  listened  to  with  great 
care. 

Question.  Dr.  Teller,  you  are  well  known 
for  your  dedication,  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  the  world,  to  the  avoidance  of  war,  and  to 
maintaining  a  strong  America.  What  do  you 
see  as  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  Free 
World  today? 

Answer.  There  are  ominous  danger  sig- 
nals. I  need  only  say  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 
What  is  apt  to  come  could  be  very  much 
more  serious  than  what  we  see  today.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  present  moves  by 
the  Russians  are  only  an  Introductory  move 
in  a  strategy  designed  to  gain  decisive  power 
in  the  Middle  East;  specifically  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  Middle  East  oU  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  depending  on  the  Kremlin  for  its 
delivery. 

This  would  give  the  Soviets  an  immense 
influence  on  the  United  States,  and  even 
more  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  may  not 
be  far  off. 

We  in  the  United  SUtes  and  in  the  Free 
World  in  general  want  peace  much  more 
than  we  want  power.  I  am  afraid  that,  in 
the  Kremlin,  power  comes  first.  The  result 
may  be  a  catastrophe  sooner  and  worse  than 
we  now  can  imagine. 

Q.  Is  there  really  an  energy  crisis? 

A.  There  certainly  is.  The  oil  reserves  of 
the  world  are  not  evenly  distributed.  Mis- 
taken regulation  by  our  government  inter- 
feres with  the  production  of  oO  which  used 
to  be  the  llfeblood  of  our  economy  and  the 
economy  of  the  world.  In  the  quarter  of  a 
century  from  1950  to  1975,  per  capita  energy 
consumption  increased  threefold  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  increased  by  a  healthy 
70  percent  in  the  developed  countries.  Now 
this  is  at  an  end.  There  are  real  shortages. 

Q.  Recently  there  have  been  major  oil  and 
natural  gas  discoveries  in  northern  Canada, 
in  Mexico,  and  others  that  may  be  signifi- 
cant off  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Some  believe  that  if  developed  these 
could  provide  substantial  supplies  in  the 
future.  Do  you  think  they  might  alleviate 
the  shortages? 

A  They  may.  We  must  never  give  up 
trying  to  develop  new  oa  fields.  Remember 
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that  they  take  Ave  years  to  develop,  and  in 
the  sea  and  Arctic  regions  the  time  is  more 
like  10  years.  In  addition,  even  what  la 
foimd  looks  to  be  leaa  and  ten  to  a  world 
hungry  for  energy,  lliat  vastly  growing 
need  is  a  problem. 

Q.  What  then  Is  the  answer? 

A.  For  a  doaen  yean  I  have  probably  given 
this  question  more  of  my  time  than  I've 
given  to  any  other  problem,  indudtng  even 
my  scientific  work.  I  have  Just  finlahed  a 
book.  "Energy  From  Heaven  And  Euth." 
which  treats  this.  The  answer  Is  sLmpte:  We 
must  make  use  of  every  possible,  reasonable. ' 
safe,  economical  way  to  produce  energy;  and 
we  must  exclude  none  for  o^ricious,  super- 
ficial, or  mistaken  reasons. 

If  we  employ  a  rational  policy,  particular- 
ly if  the  full  power  of  the  technological  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  Is  utilized,  then 
there  Is  hope  to  avoid  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
If  It  is  delayed  too  long,  then  we  will  suffer 
a  situaticm  of  real  harm. 

Q.  Dr.  Teller,  do  you  beUeve  that  tax 
measures  such  as  the  Administration  pro- 
poses can  be  useful  in  providing  any  energy 
answers,  or  in  sensitizing  the  public  to  the 
problem? 

A.  Tax  measures  are  a  double-edged 
weapon.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  legislate  in  a 
manner  that  will  give  short-term  relief  but 
will  cause  trouble  in  the  long  run.  That  has 
happened  again  and  again.  I  am  not  against 
some  Influence  by  taxes,  but  consider  them 
a  tool  and  not  a  solution. 

We  have  been  subjected  to  unreasonable 
propaganda  concerning  the  "great  profits" 
of  the  oil  companies,  to  the  extent  that  our 
tax  laws  now  make  It  more  profitable  for  an 
oil  company  to  invest  In  government  bonds 
rather  than  drill  needed  oQ  wells  in  the 
United  States.  This  delivers  us  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  states;  and. 
in  the  end,  maybe  into  the  hands  of  a  Soviet 
Union  with  the  power  to  take  over  the  oO 
fields. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  there  is  so  much  op- 
position to  nuclear  power? 

A.  There  are  many  reasons;  but  the  main 
point  Is  that  the  opposition  to  it  is  greatly 
overestimated.  In  every  referendum  on  nu- 
clear power,  with  the  facts  being  thorougtily 
explained,  those  favoring  nuclear  power 
have  won,  approximately  by  a  margin  of 
two  to  one.  A  vocal  minority  Is  arguing 
against  it.  Their  tune  is  rotgut  Tet  the 
press  Is  amplifying  this  protest  so  thorough- 
ly that  the  average  citizen  who  has  no  time 
to  look  into  things  gets  frightened. 

But  there  Is  one  simple  fact  that  every- 
body should  know.  In  the  Free  World  there 
are  200  big  nuclear  reactors.  These  could 
easily  provide  one-third  of  all  the  electricity 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  probably  a  little 
more.  They  have  woiiied  on  the  average 
almost  10  years.  In  this  long  working  period. 
Involving  all  of  these  big,  carefully  regulat- 
ed nuclear  reactors,  not  a  single  person  was 
killed  due  to  the  nuclear  nature  of  the  reac- 
tor. Not  a  single  person  was  even  hurt 
There  have  been  accidents,  but  these  have 
not  been  due  to  the  reactors  themselves. 
And  we  have  paid  for  these  accidenU  In  dol- 
lars, not  in  human  lives! 

Q.  Will  you  compare  their  safety  with 
that  of  the  conventional  coal  and  oil-fueled 
generating  planU? 

A.  There  is  no  other  method  that  pro- 
duces energy  which  would  be  even  nearly  so 
safe  as  nuclear  energy.  Coal  oosU  more 
lives.  When  dams  have  broken,  even  hydro- 
electric power  has  caused  much  damage  and 
killed  many  people.  Nuclear  power  is  the 
safest  energy  we  have.  Remarkably  enough, 
what  Is  most  safe  Is  what  people  have  been 
led  most  to  fear! 

Perhaps  the  relation  should  be  looked  at 
from  the  other  end.  Since  we  have  been 
afraid  of  nuclear  power,  we  have  been  very 
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careful  about  how  to  apply  It  We  have  In- 
troduced so  many  safety  features  that  not  a 
sln^  person  has  been  hurt.  We  must  main- 
tain our  safeguards;  and  we  shall,  because  In 
addltloo  to  the  human  factor  any  lapse 
cosU  trig  money.  That  guarantees  careful 
implementatloo  and  Increasint  attempU  to 
avoid  errors  by  operators  as  happened  at 
Harrlsburg. 

The  reactors  have  been  safe,  and  every  In- 
dication is  that  they  wHl  become  ever  more 
safe. 

Q.  Dr.  Teller,  the  safe  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  has  been  made  a  public  Issue  by  the 
opposition.  What  can  you  say  about  nuclear 
waste  to  put  us  at  ease? 

A.  There  certainly  are  safe  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  radioactive  waste.  We  already 
have  great  experience  in  disposing  of  such 
waste  from  our  military  nuclear  programs.- 
Very  small  amounU  of  radioactivity  did  get 
loose  in  the  past,  but  again  and  again,  no 
one  was  hurt 

We  now  have  much  better  methods  of 
controlling  nuclear  radlatioiL  These  have 
been  studied  and  fully  approved  by  the 
American  Physical  Society;  and,  incidental- 
ly, by  the  very  careful  British  Parliament 
The  new  procedure  conslsU  of  this: 

As  the  heat-produdng  fuel  elemenU  leave 
a  nuclear  reactor  they  are  placed  into  a  pool 
of  water  maybe  30  feet  deep.  These  ele- 
tnenU  are  stiU  hot  They  carry  a  lot  of  ra- 
dioactivity. The  pool  cools  the  fuel  elemenU 
by  convection  and  also  absorbs  all  the  radi- 
atitm  so  that  you  can  safely  stand  at  the 
border  of  the  pooL 

We  leave  tliese  elemenU  in  the  pool  for  a 
period  of  maybe  10  years.  Then  the  plan  Is 
to  reprocess  the  fuel  elemenU  and  extract 
what  is  usable  hi  them.  We  can  extract  plu- 
toniimi  tliat  can  be  burned  and  give  new 
fu^L  And  Instead  of  lU  persistence  for  more 
ttian  20,000  years,  we  can  bum  up  the  Pluto- 
nium effectively  in  two  years. 

Of  the  remaining  elementa.  a  lot  can  still 
be  extracted  and  used.  For  Instance,  cesium, 
which  emIU  penetrating  radiation,  can  be 
incorporated  in  needles  and  one  can  use  it 
to  irradiate  sludge.  Sludge  contains  bacteria, 
biological  poisons,  dangerous  substances. 
After  being  irradiated  It  U  sterile.  It  does 
not  become  radioactive  itself  but  is  made 
safe;  so  safe  tliat  we  can  easily  dispose  of  it 
without  danger.  In  fact  in  some  cases,  we 
may  use  the  sterile  sludge  as  animal  fodder. 

Q.  And  what  about  the  other  radioactive 
materials  from  the  old  fuel  elements? 

A.  After  we  have  extracted  what  can  be 
salvaged  frmn  the  remainder  of  the  fuel  ele- 
ments, some  fission  producU  remain.  These 
we  can  Incmporate  In  solid,  insoluble  mate- 
rials. And  we  plan  to  bury  them  several 
thousand  feet  deep  In  a  dry  and  geologically 
stable  layer.  There  Is  no  chance  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  in  contact  with  anything  alive. 
In  a  few  hundred  years,  this  radioactivity 
will  decay  to  a  level  below  that  which  we 
find  In  natural  uranium  mines. 

Q.  Isn't  there  some  wastage  of  valuable  ra- 
dioactive isotopes  that  could  be  used  for 
medical,  scientific,  and  technological  work 
in  letting  the  old  fuel  elemenU  cool  for  so 
long  and  then  burying  them? 

A.  A  lot  is  wasted;  and,  if  we  put  it  deep 
underground,  it  will  be  less  accessible.  Even 
so.  the  disposal  method  I  described  will  cost 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  expense  In  pro- 
ducing electricity.  But  I  am  not  worried 
about  wasting  these  materials.  The  world  is 
hungry  for  energy;  It  Is  hungry  for  nuclear 
energy.  Whatever  radioactivity  we  need  for 
mediod.  sctoatihc.  and  other  purposes  such 
as  the  sterillBttlon  of  food  Is  apt  to  be  avaO- 
able  at  any  time.  For  the  time  being,  let's 
bury  what  we  dont  use;  and  let's  thereby  re- 
assure people  to  pave  the  way  for  very  com- 
plete pubUc  aooepUnoe  «<  peaceful  nuclear 
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energy.  U  need  be.  we  could  later  dl«  up 
thoae  materials. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  some  comparison  of 
Just  how  much  radioactivity  is  emitted  from 
the  average  functioning  nuclear  power 
plant? 

A.  What  you  get  from  a  power  plant  under 
normal  operation  ia  much  less  than  what 
you  get  in  a  dental  X-ray;  but  I  prefer  to  use 
another  comparisoa  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  small  amount  of  radiation 
that  escaped  during  the  Harrisburg  acci- 
dent This  radlaUoa  was  a  little  more  than 
what  had  been  planned.  Even  so,  nobody 
outaide  the  plant  got  as  much  radiation  as 
every  airplane  hostess  gets  in  the  course  of 
traveling  across  the  country  at  high  alti- 
tudes. And  she  is  exposed  to  whole  body  ra- 
diation. I  prefer  that  comparison  because 
when  radiation  escapes  we  get  whole  body 
radiation  as  in  an  airplane,  not  Just  the  ex- 
posure of  one  organ  as  in  a  dental  X-ray. 

I  am  traveling  more  by  air  than  the  aver- 
age person:  but.  of  course,  very  much  less 
than  an  airline  hostess.  Tet.  from  my  travel 
by  air.  I  get  much  mor«  radiation  exposure 
than  I  would  living  opposite  a  normally  op- 
erating nuclear  power  plant  for  a  whole 
year. 

Q.  I  think  non-experts  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  even  the  stones  of  the  n.S. 
Capitol  emit  enough  background  radiation 
naturally  that  it  could  not  be  licensed  1u  a 
power-plant  reactor. 

A.  Yes.  it  is  true  that  the  stones  of  which 
many  of  our  public  buildings  are  construct- 
ed, such  as  the  granite  of  which  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  was  built  In  New  York,  emit  in- 
finitesimal amounts  of  radioactivity  which 
still  Is  more  than  that  permitted  for  nuclear 
power  plants.  And  these  mlr{ute  amounts  of 
radioactivity  have  been  measured  at  one- 
millionth  of  what  is  reaUy  hannfui 

Such  facts  are  beginning  to  become  known 
to  our  ordinary  citizens;  and  that  means  the 
scare  slogans  of  Nader  and  his  ilk  will  not 
stand  up  very  long.  The  people  have  come 
to  understand  that  we  need  to  use  nuclear 
energy  in  order  to  work  our  way  out  of  deep 
energy  trouble. 

Q.  Dr.  Teller,  the  chance  that  plutonium 
or  other  radioactive  materials  produced  by 
power-plant  reactors  might  be  stolen  by  a 
terrorist  group  and  used  to  produce  a  home- 
made bomb,  or  even  thrown  in  the  streets  to 
intimidate  people  with  the  threat  of  radio^ 
active  contamination,  is  touted  by  the  anti- 
nuclear  groups  as  a  reason  to  shut  down  the 
power  reactors.  In  your  opinion,  is  there 
much  likelihood  of  that? 

A.  I  would  not  worry  about  it.  What  la 
much  more  likely  Is  that  a  country  like 
Libya  under  Colonel  Qaddafl  will  buy  Pluto- 
nium with  all  lu  petrodollars,  hire  scientists 
and  technicians  in  full  secrecy,  and  develop 
an  atomic  weapon  which  will  be  provided  to 
terrorists. 

Q.  Certainly  if  Qaddafl  had  an  A-bomb  he 
might  give  it  to  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
to  the  Baader-Meinhof  gang,  or  to  either 
faction  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organ) 
zation,  whether  led  by  Arafat  or  Habbash. 

A.  Secret  preparation  by  the  big  organlza 
tion  a  state  can  put  together  might  result  In 
this.  Habbash  does  not  have  such  facilities 
and  could  not  do  it  unless,  for  example,  Iran 
were  to  establish  them  for  him.  In  that  case, 
many  more  than  60  Americans  would  be  In 
danger. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  secret  nuclear 
proliferation,  not  from  the  seizure  of  a 
power  plant.  And  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
this  proliferation  easily. .  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  materials  for  nuclear  explo- 
sives can  l>e  had.  They  can  be  obtained  from 
small,  uncontrolled,  and  even  secret  nuclear 
reactors  which  are  not  used  for  producing 
electricity.  And  the  materials  for  a  nuclear 
explosive  can  be  obtained  by  isotope  separa- 
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tion,  a  proceduire  which  is  known  around 
the  world  and  which  is  becoming  easier  year 
by  year. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  danger  can  be 
dimlnshed  is  to  create  better  relations  be- 
tween governments  with  the  power  to  stop 
dangerous  activity  by  those  who  will  aid  ter- 
rorists. The  way  to  do  this  is  to  destroy  ter- 
rorism wherever  it  exists.  The  danger  is  not 
nuclear  power,  the  danger  is  the  terrorists. 

Q.  Terrorists  have  done  quite  enough 
damage  with  non-nuclear  weapons.  Are 
there  not. far  worse  substances  terrorists 
might  obtain  easier  than  radioactive  materi- 
als? 

A.  Indeed,  I  have  even  more  proof  that 
the  danger  from  terrorists  is  not  dependent 
on  nuclear  power,  because  the  worst  things 
a  terrorist  could  do  may  be  done  by  biologi- 
cal means.  By  spreading  disease.  A  terrorist 
can  do  immenae  damage,  and  international 
cooperation  to  stop  terrorism  is  over  due.  I 
can  not  understand  those  politicians  who 
would  negotiate  with  terrorists  even  while 
they  are  performing  their  terrorist  acts. 

Q.  I>r.  Teller,  you  know  the  United  Na- 
tions began  back  in  1973  or  1973  to  try  to 
define  wtiat  terrorism  is  as  a  first  step 
toward  encouraging  member  countries  to 
outlaw  it.  But  the  UJf .  was  unable  to  define 
terrorism  because  so  many  of  its  member 
states  give  aid  and  comfort  to  such  crimi- 
nals. The  first  political  figure  to  give  a  good 
working  definition  of  terrorism  was  Con- 
gressmen Larry  McDonald  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  McDonald  calls  it  a  vio- 
lent attack  on  the  non-combat&nt,  the  civil- 
ian sector  of  the  community,  for  the  pur- 
pcse  of  intimidation,  in  order  to  attain  a 
military  or  political  goal.  The  hostage  sitr 
uatlon  in  Iran  and  the  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan are  in  this  respect  different,  the  one 
being  terrorism  and  the  other  not  Both, 
however,  are  outrageous.  Do  you  think 
these  acts  might  tepd  to  bring  to  their 
senses  those  countries  which  have  been 
aiding  terrorists  and  at  the  same  time  Inist- 
ing  the  U.S.8.R.? 

A.  I  am  very  happy  to  comment. 

Some  people  cynically  say  that  the  one 
whom  I  Uke  is  a  freedom  fighter;  and  the 
one  whom  I  dislike  is  a  terrorist.  I  think 
that  Congressman  McDonald  has  given  the 
right  definition;  but  I  would  like  to  put  it 
more  drastically.  Those  who  attack  women 
and  children,  those  who  attack  diplonmts. 
those  who  attack  negotiators— they  are  the 
terrorists.  Those  who  attack  military  power 
are  not  terrorists. 

Now,  Afghanistan  has  little  to  do  with  the 
issue  of  terrorism.  That  is  not  terrorism; 
that  Is  barefaced  aggression  which  Is  per- 
haps even  worse  than  terrorism,  and  harder 
to  resist  But  the  Iranian  hostage  situation, 
that  is  Indeed  terrorism. 

Certainly  I  cannot  understand  those  who 
would  deliver  the  West  Bank  to  terrorists.  It 
Is  remarkable  that  during  the  negotiations 
on  how  to  establish  Arab  self-rule  in  Pales- 
tine the  chief  Imam  of  the  Oaza  Strip,  a 
man  who  was  thoroughly  anti-Israel,  was 
sUbbed  to  death  by  the  Arafat  terrorisU. 
How  can  we  even  try  to  agree  with  such 
people  who  impede  diplomacy  by  terrorist 
activity?  I  think  the  line  must  be  dtawn. 
After  terrorism  Is  exterminated,  then  we 
can  work  toward  a  more  peaceful  world;  but 
that  again  calls  for  power  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  want  peace  and  peaceful  order. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
power  plants  will  increase  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  the  peaceful  use  of  rt 
actors  for  the  production  of  electricity, 
under  present  conditions  with  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioa.  will  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
war.  That  is  for  two  reasons.  First  these  re- 
actors are  regulated  and  Inspected,  and  so  it 
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is  difficult  to  obtain  nuclear  explosive  mate- 
rial from  them  a-ithout  it  being  detected  by 
the  I.A.E.C.  The  second  reason  was  con- 
tained in  a  statement  by  a  Russian  academi- 
cian who  said  that  Russia  has  embarked  on 
building  nuclear  reactors  and  therefore 
need  not  participate  in  the  fight  for  oiL 
Need  not  and  will  not  are  two  different  mat- 
ters entirely,  but  it  is  an  important  point 

Energy  abundance  had  been  put  to  death. 
For  the  underdeveloped  governments  this 
not  only  means  lack  of  energy  that  is 
needed  for  Industrial  development,  it  means 
lack  of  energy  that  is  needed  for  irrigation, 
that  is  needed  to  produce  fertilizer.  Lack  of 
energy  means  starvation  and  utter  despair 
as  the  number  of  people  in  the  world  multi- 
plies. As  people  despair,  they  are  apt  to  turn 
to  violence.  The  despair  In  Germany  over 
the  Great  Depression  brought  Hitler  to 
power.  What  despair  in  the  Third  World 
will  do  to  the  stability  of  our  globe  is  hard 
to  imagine. 

More  controlled  nuclear  energy  Is  not  only 
a  peaceful  Instrument,  it  is  an  instrument  to 
produce  and  ensure  peace. 

Q.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  need 
for  more  use  of  peaceful  nuclear  power,  but 
the  anti-nuclear  forces,  particularly  those 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union  through  its 
World  Peace  Council,  lump  everything  nu- 
clear under  the  dual  slogan,  "Ban  the 
Bomb.  Ban  Nuclear  Power."  So  two  ques- 
tions come  to  mind:  Why  does  the  Soviet 
Union  want  to  block  our  development  of  nu- 
clear power,  and,  secondly,  why  does  the 
Kremlin  want  us  to  stop  developing  our 
strategic  and  conventional  weapons? 

A.  The  second  question  is  easy.  The  Rus- 
sians want  power.  They  always  did.  The 
desire  of  power  at  present  has  taken  the 
shape  of  an  ideological  movement  called 
Communism,  a  movement  for  the  "bless- 
ings" of  Communism.  Many  of  us  do  not 
want  to  be  so  "blessed."  We  must  therefore 
be  coerced.  The  Russians  prefer  to  coerce  by 
threats,  by  exhibiting  superiority,  rather 
than  by  wan  but.  If  need  be,  even  war 
Maybe. 

The  Russians  are  going  ahead  in  every 
form  of  military  preparedness.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  trying  to  prevent  us  from  in- 
creasing our  own  preparedness.  And  that  is 
the  real  and  deceptive  basis  for  SALT  n. 
That  is  why  the  Russians  want  to  "Ban  the 
Bomb"  under  conditions  which  will  enable 
their  secfet  society  to  evade  the  ban  as  we 
in  our  open  society  cannot 

Your  other  question  as  to  why  and  how 
the  Russians  are  opposed  to  nuclear  power 
is  more  involved. 

In  Russia  they  are  not  opposed  to  it. 
There  are  Communist  groups  outside  Russia 
which  are  opposed  to  nuclear  power  and 
there  may  well  be  Commimist  groups  out- 
side Russia  which  are  not  opposed  to  nucle- 
ar power.  At  any  rate,  this  much  is  clear  If 
anyone  wants  the  United  States  to  be  weak, 
they  can  accomplish  it  by  baiming  safe,  eco- 
nomical, clean  nuclear  power. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  the  people  op- 
posed to  nuclear  power  want  to  hurt  the 
United  States.  Some  are  mistaken;  some 
want  sensation;  some  may  be  honestly 
frightened.  The  more  you  tell  scare  stories, 
the  more  you  are  apt  to  have  nightmares; 
and  the  less  you  understand  the  \fiplc  you 
are  discussing,  the  more  easily  you  may  be 
scared.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  the  visit  of 
Jane  Fonda  to  Hanoi  proves  she  is  a  Com- 
munist; I  only  want  to  say  that  I  am  a 
better  actor  than  she  is  a  nuclear  engineer. 

Q.  In  your  Judgment,  Dr.  Teller,  which 
country  now  has  the  lead  or  edge  in  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power? 

A.  A  few  years  ago,  clearly,  it  was  the 
United  States.  But  the  fact  that  our  govern- 
ment does  not  support  nuclear  power,  that 
it  indeed  has  given  nuclear  power  the  lowest 
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priority,  is  bringlQg  atmut  a  change.  How  far 
it  has  gone,  I  do  not  know.  Unless  there  Is  a 
change  in  policies,  our  leadership  will  cer- 
tainly be  lost  in  a  very  short  time.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Russians  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  mass-produce  nucle- 
ar power  reactors  and  take  over  that  leader- 
ship. I  think  a  revision  of  our  policy  is  in 
order. 

Q.  Will  you  summarize  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear-power development  for  America? 

A.  That  I  can  do  easily,  A  big,  well-con- 
structed nuclear  power  plant  could  each 
year  save  $500  million  in  present  currency 
on  the  price  of  oil  needed  to  generate  the 
same  amount  of  electricity.  This  means  that 
a  reactor  could  pay  back  its  construction 
costs  in  three  years. 

We  now  take  more  than  10  years  to  build 
a  reactor.  Some  nations  do  it  while  observ- 
ing ail  our  safety  regulations,  in  little  more 
than  five  years.  We  could  do  this  too;  but  we 
take  so  long  to  construct  these  plants  be- 
cause we  encourag."  ;>eople  not  only  to 
review  our  nuclear  plans,  but  to  bring  in 
nontechnical  people  to  criticize  and  criticize 
again.  In  short,  we  subject  nuclear  plants  to 
Interminable  harassment.  If  we  would 
streamline  our  procedure,  if  we  would  go 
ahead  with  a  rational  program,  we  could 
begin  to  affect  oil  production  through  nu- 
clear power  in  a  little  more  than  five  years. 

Q.  What  steps  can  Americans  take  to 
ensiuv  that  the  l>enefits  of  nuclear  power 
are  realized  for  the  United  States? 

A.  What  Is  desperately  needed  is  public 
education,  public  acceptance,  and  a  man 
who  has  clearer  views  on  nuclear  energy 
than  the  incumbent  nuclear  engineer  in  the 
White  House. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  development  of 
nuclear  energy  can  provide  the  answer  to 
the  energy  crisis  we  face? 

A.  Nijclear  energy  is  an  answer  to  the 
energy  crisis.  A  massive  and  dangerous  prob- 
lem rarely  If  ever  has  one  answer.  We  need 
nuclear  power  plants;  we  need  to  encourage 
people  to  drill  for  more  oil  and  gas;  we  need 
methods  to  obtain  coal  in  a  clean  manner 
and  by  means  «'hich  will  endanger  fewer 
human  lives.  Although  coal  will  remain 
more  dangerous  than  nuclear  power,  we 
could  for  example  gasify  coal  undergound. 
We  are  doing  very  little  of  this.  We  could  do 
advanced  research  on  solar  power;  which  is 
encouraged,  but  again  and  again  has  been 
made  a  cause  c6iebre  of  premature  hopes. 

I  have  discussed  these  and  many  more  ap- 
proaches in  my  book,  "Energy  From  Heaven 
And  Earth." 

But  what  we  need  more  than  anything 
else  is  greater  public  understanding, 
brought  about  with  the  help  of  an  honest 
public  press.  Much  of  our  problem  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  press  has  printed  all 
these  scare  stories,  while  almost  never  pub- 
lishing the  refutation  by  trained  and  knowl- 
edgeable scientists.  What  gives  me  confi- 
dence Is  my  belief  that  In  the  end  the 
American  people  will  see  the  reasonable  so- 
lution. Let's  hope  that  it's  not  too  late.* 


STATEMENT    FOR    THE    INTELU- 
GENCE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  improve  the 
ability  of  our  intelligence  agencies  to 
operate  and  to  protect  our  Intelligence 
officials. 
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The  measure  I  am  introducing,  the 
Intelligence  Reform  Act  of  1980,  Is 
identical  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
other  Chamber  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

This  bill  decreases  the  niunber  of 
congressional  committees  to  which  in- 
telligence activities  must  be  reported. 
Although  I  believe  intelligence  offi- 
cials must  be  accouintable  to  Congress, 
accountability  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stifle  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  this  bill  protects  offi- 
cers, agents,  informants,  and  sources 
of  national  security  information.  This 
provision  will  improve  our  ability  to 
obtain  necessary  information. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  intelligence 
personnel,  sources,  and  methods. 

Recent,  unfortunate  world  events 
have  dramatically  reminded  us  of  the 
importance  of  an  effective  intelligence 
system.  It  is  time  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress took  a  good  look  at  our  intelli- 
gence operations  to  assure  that  they 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
country  and  the  free  world. 

Abuses  of  power  can  never  be  con- 
doned, and,  likewise,  the  bondage  of 
our  intelligence  community  cannot  be 
tolerated.  We  must  take  appropriate 
steps  to  protect  our  intelligence  offi- 
cials so  that  they  may  work  to  protect 
democracy  .• 


SECRETARY  GOLDSCHMIDT 
DISCUSSES  BICYCLE  USE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFOimiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1980 

•  Mr,  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  have  often 
used  these  pages  to  try  and  convince 
more  of  our  colleagues  that  bicycling 
can  be  a  viable  and  important  mode  of 
transportation.  Some  of  our  colleagues 
may  be  tired  of  hearing  me  talk  about 
this,  so  today  I  would  simply  like  to 
call  their  attention  to  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Neil  Goldschmidt  that 
centered  on  this  very  subject.  The  in- 
terview was  conducted  by  Tom  Healy. 
bicycle  colunmist  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  appeared  in  the  February 
1980  issue  of  American  Wheelmen. 
All  Interview  With  Nkil  OoLoscmftDT 

(By  Tom  Healy) 
The  bicycle  itself,  of  course,  is  not  going 
to  become  a  mass  transit  vehicle.  But  for 
transit  to  work  effectively  and  efficiently  in 
the  suburbs,  there  must  be  a  series  of  collec- 
tion points  where  high-occupancy  vehicles 
can  pick  up  commuters.  In  some  places,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  bicycle  might  be  an  excel- 
lent personal  choice  for  getting  to  the  col- 
lection depot.  As  for  the  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs, it's  true  that— according  to  forecasts- 
suburban  populations  will  increase  from 
today's  40  percent  to  about  43  percent  by 
1990.  However,  there  is  a  countervailing 
move  back  to  the  cities— a  trend  that  I  be- 
lieve may  increase  as  gasoline  prices  rise  and 
cities  become  more  desirable  places  to  live. 
As  that  occurs,  bicycles  should  become  more 
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prevalent  because  of  the  shorter  travel  dis- 
tances involved. 

The  bike  is  useful  in  expanding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  mass  transit  by  increasing  the 
service  radius  of  a  given  transit  stop,  as 
demonstrated  by  pilot  projects  in  San  Diego 
and  Seattle.  Do  you  feel  this  is  to  be  encour- 
aged and,  if  so,  how? 

Yes.  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  a^o.  there 
are  good  opportunities  for  transit  and  bicy- 
cles to  complement  each  other.  The  cities 
you  mention  provide  racks  on  some  of  their 
buses.  Other  metropolitan  areas  (San  Fran- 
cisco. PhlUdelphia,  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple) provide  bicycle  parking  at  transit  su- 
tlons.  These  relatively  low-cost  measures  are 
effective  ways  to  improve  the  operation  of 
our  transportation  systems,  and  both 
UMTA  and  FHWA  encourage  the  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  such  projects. 

What  effect  on  bicycling  will  your  pro- 
posal to  combine  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation and  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tions have? 

That  was  my  predecessor's  proposal  and 
while  it  may  have  merit,  I  have  put  aside  for 
the  time  being  any  plans  to  merge  the  two 
agencies. 

How  do  you  see  the  bicycle  fitting  into  the 
current  UJB.  DOT  transportation  scheme? 

I  think  the  bicycle  i^ves  people  another 
option  and,  very  significantly  today,  a 
highly  energy  efficient  option.  Not  everyone 
can  use  a  bicycle  for  his  or  her  major  travel 
needs,  but  nearly  everyone  can  use  a  bike  to 
serve  tome  transportation  needs.  I  believe 
bicycles  are  destined  to  become  more  impor- 
tant in  our  transportation  scheme,  especial- 
ly as  a  replacement  for  the  car  for  short 
tripa.  More  than  half  a  million  Americans 
already  commute  by  bicycle.  So  It  works. 
Our  big  problem,  of  course,  is  to  persuade 
people  that  there  are  alternatives  to  the  car. 

What  can  DOT  do  to  encourage  the  safe' 
use  of  bikes  on  public  roadways? 

We  are  just  completing  a  study  of  "Bicy- 
cle Transportation  for  Energy  Conserva- 
tion." to  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  The  thrust  of  the  study  is  to 
describe  the  obstacles  to  bicycle  use  and 
suggest  a  program  for  encounging  bicycle 
transportation.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
few  easy  answers  to  the  problem.  The  pre- 
liminary findings  of  the  study  are  that  more 
people  will  ride  when  they  perceive  the  bi- 
cycle as  a  "legitimate"  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  when  our  streets  and  highways  are 
designed  for  two-wheel  as  well  as  four-wheel 
traffic.  We  are  working  with  other  federal 
agencies  and  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  gain  greater  recognition  for  the  bi- 
cycle's advantages  and  for  the  needs  of  bicy- 
cle users,  but  unless  the  gasoline  pumps  sud- 
denly run  dry,  I  don't  think  we're  going  to 
see  streets  full  of  bikes  overnight 

Congress  is  considering  ah  appropriation 
for  the  bicycle  program  established  last 
year  by  Section  141  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act.  At  present,  the  bill 
calls  for  14  million.  For  what  types  of  proj- 
ects would  this  money  be  available? 

Section  141  authorizes  DOT  to  make 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
construction  or  non-construction  projects 
"which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  en- 
hance the  safety  and  use  of  bicycles." 
That's  a  broad  charter,  and  in  my  view 
should  cover  almost  any  kind  of  bicycle 
project  a  community  might  want  to  under- 
take. The  actual  funding  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

How  do  you  feel  about  allowing  bicycles 
on  the  shoulders  of  Interstates?  California, 
for  example,  has  opened  550  miles  of  Inter- 
state highway  to  bikes.  whUe  New  Jersey 
has  outlawed  bicycles  on  Interstate  routes; 

The  mix  of  bicycles  and  high-speed  Inter- 
state car/truek  traffic  is,  at  first  glance, 
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frighteninR.  But  th«  deliberate  action  by 
the  California  Department  of  Highways 
sucsests  that  bike  traffic  on  Interstate 
shoulders  may  be  acceptable  under  certain 
circimi stances.  Personally,  I  would  not 
encourage  it  as  a  general  rule  for  safety 
reasons. 

Many  states  (Wisconsin  is  perhaps  the 
best  example)  have  experimented  with  the 
idea  of  converting  abandoned  railroad 
rights-of-way  to  recreational  uses— not  only 
for  bicyclists,  but  for  Joggers,  hikers,  cross- 
country runners,  etc.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior advocates  the  "rails  to  trails"  concept 
in  its  forthcoming  book.  Nationwide  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan.  It  proposes  that  Con- 
gress approve  authorization  of  $25  million 
to  fund  the  program.  Would  you  favor  such 
a  program? 

The  Department  of  Trampwtction  pre- 
pared a  study  in  1977  for  Congress  on  the 
re-use  of  abandoned  rail  rights-of-way.  That 
study  atrongly  supported  the  idea  of  con- 
vertbic  them  to  recreational  trails.  It's  still 
agoodldea. 

Why  is  the  bicycle  short-changed  in  any 
official  government  policy  statement? 

If  you  mean.  "Why  arent  bicycles  men- 
tioned specifically  and  frequently,"  I  think 
it's  larsely  an  attitude  problem,  not  an  in- 
taitfonal  slight  The  bike  has  been  a  play- 
thlnc  tn  America  and  it  is  difficult  for 
people  to  think  of  it  as  a  responsible,  viable, 
competitive  form  of  transportation.  That  at- 
titude. I  suggest,  la  changing  a.rJ— I  pre- 
dict—wQl  change  more  rapidly  in  the  years 
ahead. 

But  the  bicycle  saves  fuel,  reduces  air  pol- 
lution, saves  travelers  money  and— on  top  of 
that— is  a  proven  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tioner. Why.  then.,  isn't  it  taken  seriously? 

I  can  only  go  back  to  what  I  said  before. 
Most  adults  Btm  associate  bicycling  with 
aomethtaw  they  did  as  kids,  and  gave  up 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  drive.  And 
even  though  some  have  taken  it  up  again,  it 
has  been  primarily  for  recreation— for  fun. 
For  some  reason,  people  are  uneasy  with 
the  idea  of  having  fun  getting  to  work!  And 
these  personal  peroeptions  undoubtedly 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  actions  taken  by 
public  of  fldals. 

With  increased  use  of  bicycles  as  transpor- 
tati<m  for  commuters,  what  tyiies  of  facili-. 
ties  win  be  provided? 

The  bicycle  transportation  study  that  I 
mentioaed  identifies  the  following  faculties 
as  most  needed  or  useful:  Improvements  to 
streets  and  highways,  including  wider  curb 
lanes,  paved  shoulden  and  the  elimination 
of  hazards;  maps  and  route  signs;  and  secure 
bicycle  parking  at  oommerclal  and  work  lo- 
cations. 

Some  futurists  depict  a  scenario  for  Amer- 
ica of  policemen,  postmen,  meter  maids,  de- 
livery persons  and  commuters  riding  bicy- 
cles at  least  part  of  the  time.  How  realistic 
do  you  think  that  concept  is? 

I  think  it's  a  matter  of  degree.  Tou  can  go 
to  various  places  in  our  country  today  and 
see  bicycles  being  used  for  aU  those  pur- 
poses. As  people  become  more  energy-con- 
scious, the  utility  of  the  bicycle  will  unques- 
tionably loom  lairger  and  its  use  will  almost 
certainly  increase.  But  how  soon  or  to  what 
extent  we  will  become  a  bicycle  society  is 
hard  to  predict.* 


CHICAGO  MILL  FOREST 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

or  LOUISIARA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30. 1980 

•  Mr.  HUCKABT.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
raitly  wending  its  way  through  the 
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Congress  is  a  bill  that  would  declare 
some  50,000  acres  of  bottomland  hard- 
wood in  northeast  Louisiana  as  a  wild- 
life preserve.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
clear  such  lands  in  order  to  make 
room  for  agricultural  production. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  production 
of  agricultural  products,  indeed  I 
think  it  is  the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  But,  at  the  same  time 
we  should  make  a  commitment  to  our 
future  generations  that  they  will  not 
be  deprived  of  the  natural  beauty  ttiat 
abounds  in  this  country.  This  particu- 
lar area  known  as  the  Chicago  Mill 
Forest  has  beenj«rmed  the  redwoods 
of  the  South.  It  is  one  of  the  last  re- 
maining areas  containing  these  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  and  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  disappear. 

Lynn  Greenwalt,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  said 
that  he  considers  this  tract  of  land  a 
treasure  that  compares  with  the  red- 
wood forest  and  sequoia  forest  of  Call- 
(omia. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  article  printed  in  the 
Madison  Journal  in  Tallulah,  La.  I  feel 
that  the  article  expresses  the  opinions 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  area 
Involved.  It  also  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  history  of  the  land.  The  article 
was  written  by  Nate  Diu-ham. 

The  article  follows: 

Chicago  Mill  Forkst— Beaks  or  Bucks  or 

Both 

(By  Nate  Durham) 

Pictures  of  the  virgin  tupelo  and  cypress 
trees^  of  Coochie  Brake  and  the  virgin  pines 
of  Winn  Parish,  where  lie  the  roots  of  our 
family,  almost  stagger  the  imagination. 
Trees  12  feet  in  diameter— in  reality  as  tre- 
mendous as  the  redwoods  and  sequoias. 

Even  before  I  was  bom  most  of  it  had 
fallen  to  the  saws  of  the  lumbermen.  By  the 
time  I  started  college,  all  the  big  pines  were 
gone,  and  even  their  stumps  were  being  dug 
out  of  the  ground  for  the  tuipentine  mills. 

About  150  sq.  miles  of  Winn  Parish  was 
within  a  massive  flatwood  forest  of  many 
different  types  of  oak  timber.  This  area,  be- 
tween my  home  on  Saline  Lake  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Atlanta,  borders  and  includes  Coo- 
chle  Brake,  and  till  last  year  was  the  largest 
single  tract  of  hardwoods  left  in  the  whole 
of  central  Louisiana.  The  area  teemed  with 
game— deer  and  squirrels  and  turkeys  and 
even  an  occasional  bear  or  big  cat  would  be 
seen. 

In  the  SOs  and  60s  our  family  brought  in 
40  to  60  deer  per  season  from  this  forest— 
from  those  pin  oak  and  white  oak  flats.  But 
now,  most  of  it  has  been  clear  cut  and 
burned.  Even  that  remaining  has  been  origi- 
nal hardwoods  remain.  This  past  year,  our 
family,  though  larger  in  numbers,  brought 
in  only  2  deer. 

Most  of  the  land  cleared  t>elong8  to  pri- 
vate companies  like  Olln  Matheson.  but 
some  was  owned  by  private  individuals  or 
families.  And  in  our  free  society,  who  can 
tell  these  companies  or  individuals  what  to 
do  with  their  land.  They  wish  to  grow  pine 
timber,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  timber, 
regardless  of  what  such  exclusion  does  to 
game  populations,  and  what  can  be  done. 

Even  on  National  Forest  land,  areas  have 
been  cut  and  or  thinned  of  all  except  yellow 
pines  to  the  point  that  little  game  will  be 
supported  in  the  future. 
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If  the  present  rate  of  clearcuttings  and  or 
thinning  pine  timber  of  the  hardwoods  con- 
tinues, my  grandson  will  not  know  forests 
full  of  game  such  as  I  have  known.  In  my 
grandfather  Joab  Durham's  lifetime  all  the 
virgin  timber  was  cut— to  the  last  tree— leav- 
ing no  single  area  of  Winn  Parish  for  my 
generation  to  know  and  appreciate  what 
God  had  given  us  as  a  heritage.  Similarly,  in 
my  generation,  it  appears  that  those  who 
own  or  manage  the  land  and  forests,  even 
our  national  forests,  care  little  If  at  all  of 
«ur  natural  forests  heritage. 

I  thank  Ood  for  the  John  Muirs  and 
others  of  vision  who,  Just  in  time,  saved  a 
small  portion  at  least  of  redwoods  and  se- 
quoia of  California  for  future  generations  of 
us  Americans. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  bottom  land 
hardwoods  all  up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
River  valley  have  fallen  at  an  ever  accelerat- 
ing rate  to  the  saws  of  man— not  for  grow- 
ing pine  timljer- but  for  growing  soybeans 
and  other  agricultural  products.  At  such  a 
rate  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  hardwood 
timber  remains  of  the  once  vast  river  bot- 
tCHUs  in  N.  E.  Louisiana.  This  remainder  is 
held  by  a  few  family  groups,  and  by  one  cor- 
poration, the  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber  Co. 
of  Chicago.  This  corporation  owns  100.000 
acres  of  hardwood  timber  in  one  solid  block 
among  the  Tensas  River  in  Madison,  Tensas 
and  Franklin  parishes. 

When  the  corporation  a  year  ago  an- 
nounced it's  intention  to  clear  cut  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  it's  remaining  timber 
lands,  concerned  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionist like  Dave  Noreen  began  a  concerted 
movement  to  preserve  at  least  part  of  that 
one  last  large  tract  of  hardwood  forest. 

At  first  much  opposition  was  encoun- 
tered—even from  sportsmen— such  as  those 
whose  hunting  leases  on  company  property 
would  be  lost— but  finally,  most  people  real- 
ized that  only  a  real  major  effort  would  save 
that  last  big  tract  of  wild  game  habitat 
People  from  all  walks  of  life  Joined  sports- 
men in  closing  ranks  behind  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Jerry  Huckaby  to  acquire  at  least 
half  of  the  company  lands  for  a  federal 
wildlife  preserve. 

The  owners  of  the  land  offered  to  sell  the 
land  to  the  government  for  the  sum  of  $800 
per  acre,  less  than  half  of  the  cost  of  similar 
land  thereabouts.  A  good  investment  possi- 
bility for  us  taxpayers. 

But  a  tremendous  investment  of  untold 
benefits  to  my  grandsons  and  future  genera- 
tions. So  much  Is  at  stake  that  we  must  not 
allow  any  detriment  tax  or  wavering  of  re- 
solve, or  slowing  of  support,  to  hinder  Con- 
gressman Huckaby's  work  for  this  and 
future  generations. 

Lets  show  Cong.  Huckaby  our  continuing 
sincere  support  for  his  bill,  H.R.  3107 
(Tensas  National  Wildlife  Preserve)  by  writ- 
ing him  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  by  asking 
our  neighbors  to  write,  too. 

Would  that  my  grandfather's  congress- 
man and  his  generation  of  sportsmen  had 
cared  that  much— to  have  saved  some  of  our 
Winn  Parish  forests  in  their  original  state 
for  my  grandsons  and  ours  to  enjoy .« 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  begin  inserting 
the  issues  dealing  with  American  citi- 
zens living  and  working  abroad  as  de- 
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fined    by    the    "American    Citizens 
Abroad." 

The  article  follows: 

Issue  No.  1— CoNsnTirrioMAL  Rights  of 

CHILDREN  BORM  ABROAD 
STTHMART  OP  THK  PROBLEK 

In  1971.  in  Rogers  vs  Bellei,  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  narrow  majority  of  five-to-four 
ruled  that  American  children  bom  abroad 
have  diminished  Constitutional  Rights  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  While  the 
Congress  can  do  nothing  to  arbitrarily  de- 
prive U.S.  citizens  bom  in  the  United  States 
of  their  citizenship,  no  such  prohibition  im- 
pedes the  actions  of  the  (ingress  in  dealing 
with  Americans  who  were  bom  abroad. 

ACA'S  QUESnOH 

ACA  asked  that  the  President  address  the 
issue  of  whether  there  should  be  two  classes 
of  citizens  in  the  United  States,  those  with 
full  Constitutional  rights,  and  those  with 
only  some  of  the  Constitutional  protections. 

THK  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 

The  President  chose  not  to  directly  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  second-class  citizen- 
ship rights  as  defined  by  the  Court  in  the 
Bellei  case.  The  President  merely  restated 
the  general  findings  of  the  Court. 

ACA'S  RENEWED  QUESTIOH 

The  unanswered  question  remains.  Should 
there  be  two  classes  of  citizenship  In  the 
United  States?  Should  some  citizens  have 
fewer  Constitutional  protections  than 
others.  We  invite  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  both  reflect  on  the  implications 
of  this  present  situajtion. 

ACA  would  Uke  to  also  mention  that 
taking  umbrage  tn  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  Justify  maintaining  such 
discrimination  against  a  certain  class  of 
American  citizens  has  historically  not  been 
weU  Justified.  In  the  Ute  1800's  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  it  CSonstitutional  to  dis- 
criminate against  some  citizens  on  the 
grounds  of  race.  In  the  early  IWO's  the  Stt- 
preme  Court  found  it  CmsUtutional  to  dis- 
criminate against  some  citizens  on  the 
grounds  of  their  sex.  It  is  not  surprisliv. 
therefore,  that  the  Court  may  have  found 
that  the  geographical  location  of  a  citizen's 
birth  gives  sufficient  Justlficatian  for  dimin- 
ishing an  American's  rights.  What  is  needed 
is  a  clear  recognition  by  the  American 
people  that  such  a  tortured  interpretation 
of  our  Constitution  is  not  worthy  of  our 
great  country. 

We  appeal  for  redress  on  this  fundamen- 
tal issue. 
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Issue  No.  2— Presioential  Eucibilitt  or 
CHILDREN  Born  Abroad 

sumtART  op  the  problem 

The  Constitution  states  that  for  a  pemn 
to  be  eligible  to  nm  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  must  be  a  nat- 
ural bom  American  citizen. 

ACA'S  QUESTION 

Is  a  child  bom  abroad  to  an  American  citi- 
zen parent  a  "natural  bom  American  citi- 
zen"? 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 

The  President  stated  that  "the  meaning 
of  the  term  "natural  bom  citizen"  has  never 
been  definitively  determined.  Its  meaning 
has  been  argued  for  years  and  legal  authori- 
ties are  divided  on  the  issue.  Because  of  the 
legal  complexities  inherent  in  this  issue  and 
the  skills  and  Judgement  required  to  inter- 
pret relevant  provisions  of  law,  it  is  appro- 
priate and  advisable  to  look  to  the  courts 
for  iu  resolution." 


ACA  S  REKEWSD  QUESTION 

The  questioh  remains,  what  is  the  presi- 
dential ellgibiUty  status  of  a  aiild  bom 
abroad  to  American  parents? 

The  President  suggests  that  the  appropri- 
ate forum  for  resolution  of  this  definitional 
problem  is  in  the  Courts.  We  doubt  that  he 
seriously  means  what  he  says.  Let  us  take  a 
quick  look  at  what  such  an  action  by  the 
Courts  would  involve. 

In  the  United  States  one  cannot  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  a 
basic  Constitutional  issue.  There  must  be  a 
case.  And  the  case  must  be  appropriate  to 
raise  the  question  that  needs  resolution.  In 
the  situation  at  hand,  the  President  is  sug- 
gesting a  monumental  Institutional  crisis. 

To  bring  this  question  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  ultimate  resolution  an  American 
bom  abroad  would  have  to  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  one  of  the  major  political  parties 
and  been  elected  to  the  offlce  of  President. 
Only  then  could  a  suit  be  brought  challeng- 
ing his  Constitutional  eliglblUty  to  fill  this 
office.  Thus  a  President-elect,  and  a  tense 
nation  who  had  Just  elected  him.  would 
have  to  await  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  as 
to  whether  he  was  ConsUtuticxially  entitled 
to  fill  this  office.  We  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent seriously  intended  to  suggest  that  this 
is  how  this  question  should  be  resolved.  We 
doubt  that  there  is  any  other  way  for  the 
Courts  to  make  a  definitive  finding. 

We  ask  once  again,  therefore,  for  the 
President  to  consider  recommending  to  the 
Congress  an  appropriate  form  of  legislation 
to  resolve  this  definitional  problem.  We  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  heed  be 
taken  of  the  action  of  the  First  C^ongress  in 
1791  when  the  first  immigration  legislatlm 
specifically  used  the  terms  ''natural  bom 
citizens"  to  describe  the  status  of  some  chil- 
dren bom  abroad  to  an  American  parent. 

This  issue  Is  a  CcHistitutlonal  time-bomb 
that  would  be  much  better  addressed  pro- 
phylactically  than  left  to  create  a  situation 
of  dire  Institutional  crisis  some  day  tn  the 
foture.  Failure  to  address  the  problem  wm 
also  further  complicate  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  forty-thousand  plus  children 
bom  abroad  with  AmerMui  citiEenshIp  each 
year. 

We  appeal  for  redress  on  this  important 
Issue.* 


HOPEFUL  SIGN  FROM  SUPREME 
COURT  DBSSENT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OP  TEXAS 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30. 1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing two  stories  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  Indi- 
cate that  the  Supreme  Court  is  becom- 
ing more  mindful  of  the  problems  that 
school  busing  creates.  It  Is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  we  need  a 
more  reasonable  approach  to  school 
integration.  Congress  has  made  clear 
through  numerous  statutes  its  belief 
that  busing  solely  to  accomplish  inte- 
gration should  be  abandoned,  but 
these  statutes  are  basically  meaning- 
less 8S  long  as  the  Federal  courts  say 
the  Constitution  requires  busing. 

These  two  articles  indicate  t^t  the 
Supreme  Court  is  becoming  more  con- 
cerned and  even  outspoken  about  the 
problem.  This  is  an  encouraging  sign 
to  me— that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
openly  saying  busing  at  any  cost  is  ao- 
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tually  counterproductive  to  racial  inte- 
-gration.  I  think  the  record  speaks  for 
itself —where  massive  busing  has  been 
ordered,  resegregation  has  occurred, 
and  the  school  system  has  suffered.  I 
agree  with  Justices  Powell.  Rehnquist. 
and  Stewart  that  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  budng  when  it 
obviously  leads  to  resegregation. 

My  own  city  of  Austin.  Tex...  is  now 
embroiled  tn  court-ordered  busing. 
Any  segregation  problem  remaining  in 
Austin  could  be  handled  better  than 
by  massive  busing.  We  are  law  abiding 
citizens  who  are  not  going  to  disregard 
a  Supreme  Court  decision,  but  we  are 
bothered  and  troubled  about  the  pro- 
spects of  massive,  forced  busing. 

These  two  articles  indicate  that  at 
least  three  Supreme  Court  members 
are  seeing  the  real-world  contradic- 
tions court-ordered  busing  causes.  The 
(dearest  message  from  the  dissmt 
seems  to  be  in  numbers.  There  are 
now  three  Judges  willing  to  temper  the 
"bus  at  all  costs"  philosophy  of  the 
fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals.  I  per- 
sonally think  at  least  one  other  Jus- 
tice shares  similar  views. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  a  short 
time  there  will  be  a  Supreme  Court 
majority  opinion  to  end  this  busing 
impracticality.  I  still  believe  this  is  our 
best  course. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  two  articles 
at  this  point  in  the  Cohgbessiomai. 
Racotm: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  27. 19801 
When  School  Busing  Fails,  a  Double  Dose 
Is  No  Remedy 
(By  Lewis  F.  Powell) 
(Note.— The  Supr«ne  Court  last  week  re- 
fused to  hear  the  case  of  Estes  v.  Metropoli- 
tan Branch.  Dallas  NAACP.  It  thus  left 
standing  a  ClSourt  of  Appeals  order  that  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  broadened  school  busing 
plan  for  the  Dallas.  Texas,  public  schools. 

(Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell.  Joined  by  Jus- 
tices Stewart  and  Rehnquist,  dissented.  In 
arguing  that  the  Supreme  0>urt  should 
have  heard  the  case,  he  discussed  the  conse- 
quences of  what  be  feels  Is  excessive  court- 
ordered  busing  in  some  cities.  This  Is  adapt- 
ed from  portions  of  that  dissent.) 

It  Is  increasingly  evident  that  use  of  the 
busing  remedy  to  achieve  racial  balance  can 
conflict  with  the  goals  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  quality  schools.  In  all  too 
many  cities,  well-intentioned  court  decrees 
have  had  the  primary  effect  of  stimulatinc 
resegregation. 

The  experience  in  Dallaa  presents  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  problem.  If  the  Dis- 
trict C^urt  orders  substantial  additional 
busing,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  apparently 
thinks  it  should,  recent  lUstory  suggests 
that  the  Daaas  school  district  will  be  well 
on  the  road  to  the  "separate  but  equal"  con- 
ditions mistakenly  approved  In  Plessy  v. 
Fergtison  (1896).  Such  an  outcome  is  no  less 
real  or  less  regrettable  when  caused  by 
courts  with  benign  motives.  The  promise  of 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  (1954)  cannot 
be  fulfilled  by  continued  imposition  of  self- 
defeating  remedies. 

I  beUeve  that  two  rules  provide  the  basic 
outline  for  responsible  exercise  of  the 
courts'  equitable  powers  in  school  desegre- 
gaUoD  cases.  First,  the  nature  of  the  deseg- 
regaUoQ  remedy  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  constitutional  viola- 
tion. The  remedy  must  be  related  closely  to 
the  deprivation.  Otherwise,  a  desegregation 
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order  may  exceed  both  the  power  and  the 
competence  of  the  courts. 

Second,  the  measure  of  any  desesregation 
plan  is  its  effectiveness.  A  court  must  act  de- 
cisively to  remove  purposeful  segregation. 
but  It  also  must  avoid  the  danger  of  Inciting 
resegregatlon  by  unduly  disrupting  the 
public  schools. 

Unless  courts  carefully  consider  those 
issues.  Judicial  school  desegregation  will 
continue  to  be  a  haphazard  exercise  of  equi- 
table power  that  can,  like  a  loose  cannon,  in- 
flict indiscriminate  damage  on  our  schools 
and  communities. 

Although  this  court's  guidance  in  desegre- 
gation cases  necessarily  has  been  general,  its 
emphasis  on  effectiveness  and  practicalities 
reflects  an  appreciation  that  perfect  solu- 
tions may  be  unattainable  In  the  context  of 
the  demographic,  geographic  and  sociologi- 
cal complexities  of  modem  urban  communi- 
ties. The  imperfect  nature  of  court  action  in 
school  cases  is  evident  in  the  phenomenon 
of  self-defeating  remedies,  desegregation 
plans  and  continuing  oversight  so  unaccep- 
table that  many  parents  seek  to  avoid  the 
reach  of  the  court's  decree.  The  impact  of 
such  remedies  may  be  seen  In  higher  enroU- 
ment  In  private  schools,  in  further  migra- 
tion to  the  suburbs,  or  in  refusals  to  move 
Into  the  school  district.. 

The  pursuit  of  racial  balance  at  any  cost  is 
without  constitutional  or  social  Justifica- 
tion. Out  of  Eeal  to  remedy  one  evil,  courts 
may  encourage  or.  set  the  stage  for  other 
evils.  By  acting  against  one-race  schools, 
courts  may  produce  one-race  school  sys- 
tems. 

Parents  with  school-age  children  are 
highly  motivated  to  seek  access  to  schools 
perceived  to  afford  quality  education.  A  de- 
segregation plan  without  conununity  sup- 
port, typically  one  with  objectionable  trans- 
portation requirements  and  continuing  over- 
sight, accelerates  the  exodus  to  the  suburbs 
of  families  able  to  move.  The  children  of 
families  remaining  In  the  area  affected  by 
the  court's  decree  are  denied  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  part  of  an  ethnically  diverse  stu- 
dent body.  The  general  quality  of  the 
schools  also  tends  to  decline  when  substan- 
tial elements  of  the  community  abandon 
them. 

■aOAO  COKSEQUKNCXS 

The  effects  of  resegregatlon  can  be  even 
broader,  reaching  beyond  the  quality  of 
education  In  the  inner  city  to  the  life  of  the 
entire  community.  When  the  more  economi- 
cally advantaged  citizens  leave  the  city,  the 
tax  base  shrinks  and  all  city  services  suffer. 
And  students  whose  parents  elect  to  live 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  court  decree  lose 
the  benefits  of  attending  ethnically  diverse 
schools,  an  experience  that  prepares  a  child' 
for  citizenship  in  our  pluralistic  society. 

The  District  Court  in  this  case  was  proper- 
ly concerned  over  resegregatlon  and  commu- 
nity support  for  the  Dallas  schools.  The 
facta  before  the  court  made  that  concern 
unavoidable.  In  the  five  years  following  the 
1971  desegregation  decree,  the  proportion  of 
Anglo  stuctenU  In  the  Dallas  public  schools 
had  dropped  by  almost  half.  The  trend  has 
continued.  The  futility  of  administering 
larger  doses  of  a  remedy  that  has  failed  is 
self-evident.  In  this  situation.  I  can  see  no 
Justification  for  reverting  now  to  further 
studies  with  the  goal  of  attaining  increased 
racial  balance  through  additional  busing. 

A.  desegregation  remedy  that  does  not 
take  account  of  the  social  and  educational 
consequences  of  extensive  student  transpor- 
tation can  be  neither  fair  nor  effective.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  seriously  erred  when  It  re- 
manded this  case  with  a  mandate  that 
seema  certain  to  accelerate  the  destructive 
trend  toward  resegregatioa 
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As  this  court  should  not  tolerate  this 
error,  even  by  silence  that  might  give  rise  to 
an  inference  of  approval,  I  dissent  from  the 
courts  failure  to  decide  the  case  and  rein- 
state the  District  Court's  plan— a  plan  that 
does  have  promise  for  success. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  24, 1980] 
"SxLr-DsrKATnto  Rkmxdixs" 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week  revoked  an 
earlier  agreement  to  consider  a  Dallas 
school  case.  It  called  its  earlier  inclination 
"improvident, "  but  it  wasn't.  As  Justices 
Powell,  Stewart  and  Rehnqulst  argue,  the 
Court  is  evading  an  issue  that  cries  out  for 
guidance. 

The  issue  Is  what  the  three  Justices  call 
"self-defeating  remedies"  in  school  desegre- 
gation that  promote  reseffregation  and  leave 
minority  students  even  more  Isolated  than 
before  court  intervention. 

The  Dallas  case  appears  a  classic  instance. 
Since  a  U.S.  District  Court  in  1971  imposed 
a  "busing"  remedy  in  Dallas  (the  nation's 
eighth  largest  school  district,  of  351  square 
miles)  whites  have  fled  the  schools  in  vast 
numbers.  When  the  Court  first  acted, 
"Anglo"  students  were  69  per  cent  of  Dal- 
las's enrollment.  By  1975  they  were  41  per 
cent.  Last  year,  33.5  per  cent.  Presumably 
white  enrollment  is  still  falling.  In  1971.  the 
District  Court  ordered  1,000  Anglo  students 
bused  to  formerly  all-black  high  schools. 

Fewer  than  50, "  says  the  court,  "attend 
those  schools  today." 

That  sobering  experience  explains  why 
the  same  District  Court— and  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Dallas  community— are  now  at 
odds  with  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals about  what  further  desegregation  is 
workable.  A  revised  Dallas  plan,  busing 
about  20,000  studente.  leaves  62  schools,  a 
third  of  the  system,  as  "one  race"  schools— 
where  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  of  one  race. 

The  District  Court  tolerates  this  vestige  of 
segregation  pecause  to  alter  the  racial  align- 
ment further  would  mean  busing  young 
schoolchildren— and,  further,  because  it  is 
the  court's  experience  that  cross-busing 
high  school  students  in  1971  failed  entirely. 
The  District  Court  approves  so-called 
"magnet  high  schools,"  more  likely  to  put  a 
multi-racial  clientele  in  the  schools. 

What  brought  all  this  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  attention  was  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
disapproval.  It  has  sent  the  case  back  to 
E>allas  for  further  exploration  of  the  62 
"one-race"  schools  remaining  in  the  system. 

As  Justice  Powell  indicates,  this  is  essen- 
tially an  irrelevancy.  The  62  one-race 
schools  reflect  practicalities  perceived  by  ev- 
eryone In  Dallas,  and  are  (In  the  case  of  the 
refusal  to  bus  younger  children)  consistent 
with  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  needs  to  understand 
that  the  steps  it  Insists  upon  probably  will 
not  improve,  and  may  aggravate,  the  lot  of 
minority  students.  But  the  message  isn't 
getting  through.  In  one  Alabama  case  the 
same  Fifth  Circuit  approved  a  desegregation 
plan  while  acknowledging  that  it  would 
"probably  result  In  an  all-black  student 
body,  where  nothing  in  the  way  of  desegre- 
gation is  accomplished  and  where  neither 
the  white  students  nor  black  students  are 
benefited." 

What  is  the  aim  of  plans  that  cause  so 
much  disruption  but  benefit  no  one?  Osten- 
sibly, to  enforce  constitutional  rights.  But 
rights  so  nugatory  are  worthless. 

On  the  evidence  of  the  Alabama  case. 
Fifth  Circuit  Judges  are  not  blind  to  the  re- 
sults of  some  of  the  remedies  they  impose. 
Why,  then,  do  they  persist?  Justice  Powell 
thinks  the  trouble  may  stem,  in  part,  from  a 
12-year-old  Supreme  Court  decision  (Oneen 
V.  County  School  Board)  in  which  the  Court 
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called  for  systems  "without  a  'white  school' 
or  a  'Negro  school.' " 

From  that  ruling  it  followed  that  all  one- 
race  schools  must  go.  regardless  of  whether 
a  court  had  power  to  eliminate  them.  As 
Justice  Powell  notes,  "this  language  was 
suitable  to  the  small  rural  county  . .  .  where 
there  were  only  two  schools  and  1,300 
schoolchildren  of  both  races  scattered 
throughout  the  county.  But  ...  in  large 
cities,  the  principal  cause  of  segregation  in 
the  schools  is  residential  segregation,  which 
results  largely  from  .  .  .  conditions  over 
which  school  authorities  have  no  control." 

To  go  on  pressing,  in  large  cities,  for  an 
end  to  all  one-race  schools  means  stimulat- 
ing white  flight— as  In  Dallas,  Boston,  and 
other  places— leaving  minority  students 
more  Isolated  and  sapping  the  vitality  and 
tax  base  of  the  cities. 

Congress,  alas,  lacks  the  resolution  and 
leadership  to  establish,  as  it  is  empowered 
to  do.  a  fair  and  workable  national  school 
policy.  In  its  absence,  prudent  Judgments 
still  need  to  be  made.  When  they  are  rea- 
sonably made  by  lower  courts  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  people  affected  they  should 
not  be  casually  set  aside  on  old  and  often  ir- 
relevant precedents.  In  the  Dallas  case.  Jus- 
tice Powell  observes,  "the  Court  of  Appeals 
failed  to  accord  proper  deference  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  conscientious  execution  of  this 
delicate  task." 

The  Supreme  Court  should  Intervene.  It 
should  clear  up  old  rulings  that  now  render 
workable  desegregation  plans  legally  sus- 
pect. It  should  make  room  for  prudence  In 
school  desegregation.  There  were  three 
votes  to  do  so  this  week.  It  is  everyone's  loss 
that  there  were  only  three.* 


IMPORTANT  BUDGETARY 
ISSUES 
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or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  EHDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  grave  importance  of  Federal 
budgetary  issues,  the  Northeast  Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition  created  a 
task  force  on  the  budget.  Under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Representa- 
tives Carl  PtmsEu.  and  Tom  Downey. 
the  coalition  has  produced  an  analysis 
of  the  President's  1981  budget  propos- 
al. This  is  the  part  of  the  coalition's 
analysis  on  water  supply  and  quality 
issues  and  the  Department  of  Defense: 
Budget  Brief  No.  1:  Water  Supply  and 
Quality 

highlights 

The  administration's  water  resources 
budget  (Function  300)  Includes  funding  for 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Water 
Power  and  Resources  Service  (formerly 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation),  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Al- 
though outlays  for  this  function  Increased 
dramatically  (60  percent)  from  fiscal  1975 
through  fiscal  1979,  the  rate  of  these  in- 
creases has  been  declining  in  recent  years— 
from  29  percent  in  fiscal  1975  to  8  percent  in 
fiscal  1979. 

The  fiscal  1981  budget  requests  an  addi- 
tional $300  million  for  the  sewage  treatment 
construction  grants  program  and  additional 
funds  for  hazardous  waste  management  pro- 
grams. The  president,  however,  recommend- 
ed no  new  construction  starts  for  water 
projects  this  year. 

Because  of  the  structure  of  existing  water 
resource  programs  mandated  by  Congress, 
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the  Northeast-Midwest  region  has  never  re- 
ceived levels  of  per  capita  funding  In  this 
function  which  approach  those  achieved  by 
other  regions.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  re- 
gion's water  problems,  including  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  urban  water  supply  sys- 
tems, continue  to  be  neglected. 

/.  Water  tupjtly 
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Background 

According  to  the  president's  fiscal  1981 
budget  recommendations,  outlays  for  water 
resource  programs  are  estimated  to  decrease 
from  $4.2  billion  in  fiscal  1980  to  $4.1  billion 
in  1981.  A  major  reason  for  this  decline  in 
outlays  is  the  absence  of  new  construction 
starts  for  water  projects.  As  part  of  his  June 
1978  water  policy  message,  the  president 
recommended  that  the  Water  Resources 
Council  conduct  an  Independent  review  of 
all  proposed  water  projects.  Because  this 
proposal  still  Is  awaiting  congressional 
action,  the  fiscal  1981  budget  contains  no 
funding  for  new  water  resource  construction 
projecte.  If  this  legislation  is  approved,  the 
administration  has  indicated  that  it  may 
propose  funds  for  new  construction. 

While  no  money  Is  provided  for  new  con- 
struction starU,  the  fiscal  1981  budget  does 
provide  $2.5  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
continuing  work  on  about  250  major  proj- 
ects already  started  by  these  agencies. 
Funds  also  are  included  for  the  planning 
programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Service. 

The  three  major  departments  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  water  projects— the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Water  Power  and 
Resources  Service,  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service— are  concerned  with  many 
problems,  including  flood  control,  water 
supply,  irrigation  and  drainage,  transporta- 
tion, and  hydroelectric  power.  The  funding 
levels  for  these  agencies  traditionally  reflect 
a  significant  balance  of  outlays  from  previ- 
ous year's  budget  authority.  Inflation,  espe- 
cially when  rising  construction  costs  are 
considered,  usually  has  a  great  Impact  on 
funding  levels. 

Regional  Implications 

Because  of  the  structure  of  existing  feder- 
al water  resource  programs,  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  traditionally  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  debate  over  national  water 
policy.  The  Water  Power  and  Resources 
Service,  for  example,  which  represents  20 
percent  of  the  entire  fiscal  1981  water  re- 
sources budget,  can  legally  operate  only  in 
certain  Western  sUtes.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  also  are 
neglected  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
repair  and  maintenance  of  urban  water 
supply  systems  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  water  resource  problems  In  this 
region.  Buffalo  may  need  to  Invest  almost 
$500  million  to  fully  upgrade  Its  water 
supply  distribution  system,  while  Boston 
continues  to  lose  almost  one-half  of  its 
water  supply  each  day  through  leaky  pipes. 
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Yet  because  the  Corps  refuses  to  get  in- 
volved In  "slngle-purpoae"  projects,  such  as 
the  repair  of  these  syatems,  vlrtiuOly  no  fed- 
eral assistance  is  avaUable  to  help  oatnmunl- 
ties  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  result  of  these  poUdes  is  particularly 
evident  In  the  regional  spending  pattern  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Sinoe  1834.  leas 
than  25  percent  of  thla  agency's  funds  have 
been  directed  to  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region,  which  currently  has  nearly  one-half 
of  the  nation's  population.  When  combined 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  this  fund- 
ing disparity  is  even  greater.  During  fiscal 
1970  and  fiscal  1979.  the  national  average 
for  federal  water  resource  appropriations  by 
these  two  agencies  was  $7.49  per  person.  Yet 
during  that  period,  the  Northeast  averaged 
only  $1.89  per  capita,  and  the  Midwest  aver- 
aged $2.73  per  capita.  Obviously,  these  imll- 
cies  must  be  revised  if  water  needs  In  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  are  to  be  ade- 
quately addressed. 

The  federal  government  already  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  help  certain  communities 
maintain  their  water  delivery  systems.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  programs  (Function  400). 
funded  at  $284  million  for  fiscal  1981.  pro- 
vide exactly  this  kind  of  assistance  for  local- 
ities with  populations  under  10,000.  These 
communities  have  significant  water  and 
waste  disposal  needs,  and  it  is  Imperative 
that  larger  cities,  many  of  which  face  severe 
financial  problems,  be  given  equal  treat- 
ment. 

//.  Water  quality 
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Background 

Authorized  at  $5  billion  annually  through 
1982.  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's construction  grants  program  (Section 
201)  is  the  largest  source  of  federal  funding 
for  water  quidity  needs.  This  program,  de- 
signed to  help  states  and  localities  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  provides 
75  percent  federal  funding  for  the  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  treatment  facilities. 
EPA  estimates  the  national  wastewater 
treatment  requirements  at  $106  billion  in 
1978  dollars,  approximately  $80  billion  of 
which  will  be  federal  funds.  Inflation  alone 
has  caused  these  estimates  to  rise  consider- 
ably: $13  billion  between  1976  and  1978.  Al- 
though the  president  has  requested  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981,  congressional  sup- 
port for  this  program  has  been  seriously  un- 
dermined by  past  management  difficulties 
and  large  imobligated  state  balances. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  Increase  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
budget  request  involves  funds  for  hazardous 
waste  regulatory  and  research  programs.  In 
February  and  April,  EPA  Is  scheduled  to 
issue  regulations  under  the  1976  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  to 
establish  standards,  criteria,  and  procedures 
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to  regulate  baxardous  wwte.  To  Implaiient 
these  provisions.  EPA  baa  requested  a  47 
percent  increase  in  budget  authority  for  the 
aoUd  waste  ivocram.  from  $100  milUon  tn 
tiaal  1960  to  •147  miUion  in  fiscal  19eL  To 
enooivage  the  development  of  state  mo- 
grams  to  control  the  generation.  traiMporta- 
tlon.  and  disposal  of  tbeae  wastes.  $11.4  mO- 
lion  of  this  increase  is  for  state  granta.  from 
$18.6  million  in  fiscal  IBJM  to  $30  mHUon  in 
fiscal  IMl. 

Tbe  fiacal  1981  EPA  budget  request  also 
Includes  money  for  creation  of  a  "super- 
fund"  to  clean  up  oil  spilla  and  basardous 
waste  sites.  This  legialatlon.  whicfa  atiU  re- 
quires congressional  approval,  would  pro- 
vide 80  percent  of  the  program  costs 
through  fees  Imposed  on  private  firms;  the 
remaining  30  percent  would  be  federally 
funded.  Starting  with  fiscal  1981.  the  presi- 
dent assumes  that  a  $1.6  billion  fund  wHl  be 
accumulated  during  the  next  four  years.  A 
budget  of  $260  million  is  proposed  for  the 
first  year,  with  $200  million  to  be  paid  for 
through  industry  fees.  The  "superfund"  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  address  past  abuses. 
Willie  implementation  of  tbe  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  addresses  prob- 
lems of  current  and  future  hazardous  waste 
production. 

Regional  Implications 

According  to  the  1978  EPA  Needs  Survey, 
the  Northeast-Midwest  regicm  has  56.4  per- 
cent of  the  national  need  for  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  grants,  at  an  estimated 
coat  of  $60  billion.  Even  though  the  alloca- 
tion formula  weighs  new  construction  needs 
more  heavily  than  replacement  or  rehabili- 
Ution  needs.  Northeastern  and  Midwestern 
states  receive  more  funds  per  capita  than 
any  other  region. 

In  view  of  the  region's  needs.  It  Is  particu- 
larly Important  that  this  program  be  ade- 
quately fimded.  In  the  past,  the  size  of  tbe 
sUte  imobligated  balances  has  not  made 
this  an  easy  task.  Despite  the  president's 
1980  budget  request  of  $3.8  billion  for  the 
construction  grants  program.  lor  example. 
Congress  finally  appropriated  $3.4  billion— 
but  only  after  a  prolonged  battle  with  tbe 
House  Appropriations  Committee  staff, 
which  liad  recommended  no  funds  at  alL  So 
even  though  the  fiscal  1981  budget  Is  $300 
million  larger  than  the  1980  appropriations, 
it  is  clear  that  this  funding  will  be  subject  to 
many  changes. 

Congress  now  is  considering  proposals  to 
correct  these  distribution  problems.  During 
the  first  session,  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  4113)  which  would  provide  more 
construction  grants  to  those  states  able  to 
spend  their  regular  allocations  quickly.  The 
Senate  is  considering  more  comprehensive 
reforms.  Including  elimination  of  the  state 
allotment  formula  and  the  state  priority 
list.  Successful  resolution  of  these  funding 
problems  clearly  Is  critical  to  Northeastern 
and  Midwestern  states. 

As  one  of  the  most  heavily  industrialized 
sections  of  the  nation,  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region  also  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  problems  of  hazardous  waste  disposal.  It 
is  estimated  that  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western states  will  generate  54  percent  of 
the  nation's  hazardous  wastes  by  1980.  De-~ 
spite  this  problem,  there  is  not  a  single  ap- 
proved hazardous  waste  disposal  site  in  New 
England,  and  few  accepUble  sites  in  other 
areas  of  the  region. 

In  addition  to  health  and  safety  consider- 
ation, it  Is  increasingly  apparent  that  be- 
cause of  initiatives  like  the  RCRA  regula- 
tions, industries  also  will  have  to  consider 
the  avaUabllity  of  disposal  sites  when  decid- 
ing to  locate,  expand,  or  even  close  down  a 
facility. 

Several  Initiatives  now  before  Congress 
will  help  tbe  Northeast-Midwest  region  deal 
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with  these  problems.  In  addition  to  the 
ftwfcteBf  "supcrfund"  propoal.  wMch 
would  crcaite  •  $1.9  bOUon  fond  to  dean  up 
ktendoned  baaudouo  WMte  sites  and  toxic 
substances  spills.  Representative  James  J. 
Rorio  has  Introdiseed  lp«telaHnn  to  deal 
only  with  haaardeus  wMte»  <B.R,  STMX 
Senaton  Eitaund  &  Muskie  and  John  C. 
Culver  have  sponsored  S.  1480.  wUeh  would 
cover  both  haaardous  waste  sites  and  spills 
of  toxic  subatanoea.  While  the  fundlns  and 
liability  queatiens  surrounding  these  issues 
may  renain  diffioiK  to  resolve,  it  is  clearly 
in  the  redon's  interest  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive aotaiUon  to  the  problem  of  hasard- 
oos 


BoMsr  Bnxr  No.  T.  DxpArrMXirr  or 
DamisE 

HIGHUGHTS 

The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  pro- 
poses $158.3  bUUon  in  budget  authority  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Defense  Department, 
an  Increase  of  $10.8  billion  over  fiscal  1980. 
The  Defense  Department  received  the  third 
largest  increase  in  budget  authority,  exceed- 
ed only  by  Health  and  International  Affairs. 
nscal  IMl  Defense  Department  outlays  are 
estimated  at  $142.7  billion  (an  increase  of 
$15.3  billion  over  fiscal  1980),  representing  a 
3.3  percent  increase  in  real  dollars.  The  De- 
fense Department  budget  represents  23.2 
percent  of  the  federal  budget  and  5.2  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 

[bi  Dions  ol  doltoni 


1979      1980      19«1 


taccnl  dURK, 
19«)-il 

Adjusted 
Actial        (n 
infliton 


Bullet  juflwity M9  428  45  7  68  -17 

ObBw 38  6  41S  4SJ  66  -19 

Mitin  anstructoi: 

B^pt  juthorty _ 2.3  22  3J  50.0  381 

Omfi 2.1  21  2.1  -79 

nvonuM:  uonoNi 

•aV' 71.0  78.0  92.0  17.9  86 

<  Ttae  fiam.  ml  listtd  in  Hie  fnaiufi  faal  1981  tiwtpt.  ace  staff 
ofciMons  hsed  on  estmites  promM  by  llw  Office  of  M»u«nieiit  an) 
BidlM 

Background 
The  president's  fiscal  1961  budget  pro- 
posed $158.3  billion  in  btidget  authority  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Defense  I>epartTOent. 
representing  a  real  dollar  growth  of  more 
than  five  percent  (accounting  for  inflation). 
It  Is  one  of  the  few  departments  or  agencies 
to  receive  a  substantial  increase  in  funding 
over  fiscal  1980  levels.  In  addition.  Defense 
Department  outlays  requested  for  fiscal 
1981  will  increase  by  more  than  3  percent  in 
real  terms  over  the  preceding  year.  Three 
components  of  defense  spending  most  di- 
rectly affect  local,  state,  and  regional  econo- 
mies: payroll,  military  construction,  and 
procurement.  These  activities  will  amount 
to  approximately  $136  billion  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Regional  implications 

In  August  1977.  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institute  and  the  Coalition  of  Northeastern 
Oovemors  published  a  study  titled  "A  Case 
of  Inequity."  which  found  that  the  North 
east-Midwest  region  was  receiving  a  smaller 
share  of  defense  spending  than  any  other 
region  in  the  country.  Estimated  military 
expenditures  for  1980.  compiled  by  the  De 
partment  of  Defense,  show  that  Northeast- 
em  and  Midwestern  states,  with  47  percent 
of  the  nation's  population,  will  receive  only 
18  percent  of  the  military  payroll  budget 
and  30  percent  of  the  military  construction 
budget.  Although  no  fiscal  1979  or  1980  est! 
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mates  are  available.  1978  figures  showed 
that  the  region  recHved  only  39  percent  of 
the  dollars  spent  for  military  procurement 
(purchases  of  goods  and  services).  Moreover, 
recent  figures  show  that  only  13  percent  of 
the  nation's  1.4  million  uniformed  military 
personnel  are  stationed  at  bases  within  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region.  California  alone 
has  more  troopa  than  all  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  states  combined. 

Not  only  is  the  Defense  Department  the 
largest  federal  employer.  It  Is  the  largest 
employer  in  the  nation,  with  more  than 
three  million  employees  in  1980.  At  $93  bil- 
lion, the  Defense  procurement  budget  is 
nearly  six  times  larger  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  economic  stimulus  package  President 
Carter  proposed  to  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
1977.  and  represents  72  percent  of  all  fed- 
eral prtxiurement. 

In  1952,  a  policy  was  established  by  Con 
gress  which  sought  to  direct  a  part  of  the 
federal  government's  procurement  budget 
to  high-unemployment  areas.  Known  as  De- 
fense Manpower  Policy  Number  Pour 
(DMP'4).  this  policy  had  been  largely  Ig- 
nored until  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congres- 
sional Coalition  resurfaced  the  policy  sever- 
al years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the  Federal 
Preparedness  Agency— now  the  Federal 
Emergency  Maiuigement  Ageacy  (FEMA)— 
has  rewritten  the  policy  and  removed  the 
administrative  obstacles  which  formerly  in- 
hibited wider  use  of  the  policy.  In  addition. 
Congress  has  enacted  laws  to  give  this 
policy  a  statutory  base,  an<5  President 
Carter  issued  an  executive  order  committing 
the  government  to  full  Implementation  of 
this  policy. 

One  restrictive  provision  yet  to  be  re- 
pealed is  the  Maybank  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Bill.  The  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition 
mounted  a  major  effort  in  1979  to  repeal 
the  Maybank  amendmient,  which  requires 
the  Defense  Department  to  purchase  its 
goods  and  services  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  and  therefore  prevents  it  from  re- 
stricting the  bidding  on  some  contracts  to 
firms  in  high-unemployment  areas.  On  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  September  28.  the 
effort  to  repeal  the  Maybank  amendment 
fell  short  by  only  13  votes.  The  repeal  of 
this  amendment  could  result  in  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  federal  prociuvment  dollars 
being  targeted  to  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region. 

Only  through  collective  congressional 
effort  has  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
succeeded  in  calling  attention  to  its  declin- 
ing share  of  the  defense  budget.  Last  year, 
the  region  received  20  percent  of  the  1980 
military  constriiction  contracts,  a  67  percent 
increase  over  its  1979  share  of  14  percent. 
This  increase  was  brought  about  by  such  ef- 
forts as  the  successful  fight  in  Congriess  by 
the  Philadelphia-EU-ea  delegation  and  the 
Coalition  to  retain  the  overhaul  of  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga  and  three  other  aircraft 
carriers  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard, 
a  program  expected  to  generate  some  12.000 
Jobs  and  pump  $938  million  into  the  area's 
economy.  Achle\1ng  some  degree  of  regional 
equity  in  defense  expenditures  will  require 
years  of  additional  effort  by  a  unified 
Northeast-Midwest  leadership.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
during  my  absence,  I  missed  two  roll- 
call  votes.  Had  I  been  in  attendance,  I 
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would  have  voted  the  foUowlnc  way 
and  for  the  record  I  would  Hke  to 
record  it  as  such: 

An  amendment  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  HJi.  4788, 
aufiiorizing  the  construction  of  six  addi- 
tional water  development  projects. 

RoUcall  No.  9:  "no". 

An  amendment  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act,  H.R.  4788. 
deleting  authorization  for  eight  var- 
ious water  projects. 

RoDcall  No.  10:  "yes."* 


AMERICANS  FIRST.  ATHLETES 
SECOND 


HON.  GERALD  B.  SOLOMON 

OF  WrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  real  possibility  tint  our  athletes 
would  not  be  participating  in  Olympic 
competition  this  summer  is  a  potential 
disappointment  for  all  Americans,  but 
it  is  those  young  people  who  have 
trained  long  and  hard  for  that  special 
moment  in  the  world's  spotlight  who 
have  the  most  to  lose.  It  is  not  easy 
telling  those  young  athletes,  as  I. 
along  with  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  done,  that  there  is  no  way 
that  this  Nation  can  legitimize  the 
Moscow  Olympics  by  the  presence  of 
American  athletes.  I  think  they  de- 
serve a  thoughtful  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  A.  Cooley, 
editor  of  the  Troy  Times  Record 
offers  our  young  athletes  the  kind  of 
reasoned  explanation  they  deserve  in  a 
column,  printed  on  January  27,  1980. 1 
would  like  to  offer  this  thoughtful 
piece  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  our  grreat  Olympic  ath- 
letes: 

A  Special  Slogan  fom  thx  Moscow 

Olympics 

(By  Joseph  A.  Cooley) 

Formed  after  World  War  II,  the  Ameri- 
cans'  Veterans  Committee  never  achieved 
the  size  membership  its  slogan  seemed  to 
merit  for  it.  That  slogan,  quite  briefly,  was 
"Citizens  first,  veterans  second."  It  Implied 
that  the  organization  felt  its  first  duty  was 
to  the  nation  and  its  second  was  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  veterans. 

The  slogan  comes  to  mind  now  with  all 
the  furor  about  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  participate  In  the  Summer 
Olympic  Games  at  Moscow.  Some  athletes 
who  would  be  deprived  of  a  trip  to  Moscow 
and  of  participation  In  the  games  object  on 
the  ground  they  have  worked"  hard  and 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  chance  for 
glory.  Some  may  see  a  pnjtful  of  commercial 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  Olympic  rainbow. 
Whatever  their  motivation  they  might  do 
well  to  revise  the  slogan  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  to  read  "Americans 
first,  athletes  second." 

One  Interesting  explanation  for  the  objec- 
tions to  a  United  States  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  Olympics  is  that  we  ought  not  to 
mix  politics  with  sports.  That  is  carrying  na- 
ivete to  an  extreme.  Memory  searches  hard 
for  an  Olympics  that  was  not  marked  by 
politics,  by  some  nation  trying  to  use  the 
games  for  its  own  political  goals,  and 
memory  comes  up  empty  after  the  search. 
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The  Olympics  are  pure  politics,  and  have 
been,  for  a  very  long  time.  After  all,  wasn't 
it  Alclblades.  rated  as  one  of  Greece's  most 
corrupt  politicians,  who  got  bis  start  by  win- 
ning an  Olympic  chariot  race  using  some- 
body else's  horses  back  in  416  BC7 

It  is  difficult,  in  assessing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  an  Olympic  boycott,  to  find  very 
many  cons. 

While  It  may  be  debatable,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable feeling  that  the  Olympics  mean  so 
much  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  they 
offer  a  chance  to  gain  evidence  of  accept- 
ance and  legitimacy  in  the  world.  Long  con- 
scious of  their  image  as  revolutionary  usurp- 
ers, the  Russians  see  Moscow  as  a  chance  to 
gain  respectability.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  any 
reason  why  the  United  States,  or  other  free 
nations,  should  aid  them  in  the  effort. 

Speaking  of  politics,  c&n  the  Olympics  be 
free  of  politics  when  the  Soviets  have  decid- 
ed to  ship  young  people  out  of  Moscow  so 
they  won't  mix  with  and  be  contaminated 
by  contact  with  westerners?  Is  the  decision 
to  confine  Alexander  Sakharov  to  the  closed 
city  of  Gorky  based  on  the  belief  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  have  him  In  contact  with  visi- 
tors to  the  summer  games?  Are  these  the 
signs  how  Russians  view  the  Olympics  as  an 
opportunity  to  foster  international  friend- 
ship and  the  exchange  of  Ideas? 

Afghanistan  should  have  taught  us  how 
low  the  Soviet  Union  places  consideration  of 
the  rights  of  others  on  its  list  of  priorities. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  risk  conferring  the 
slightest  touch  of  respectability  on  the 
regime  In  Moscow.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  Western  nation  haa 
anything  to  gain  by  participation. 

The  debate  over  whether  the  United 
States  should  boycott  the  Moscow  Olympics 
can  have  several  salutary  results.  We  may 
find,  for  example,  how  many  nations  are 
willing  to  risk  offending  the  Soviet  Union 
by  participating  in  a  boycott.  The  Russians 
have  reinforced  in  recent  weeks  the  convic- 
tion that  they  have  little  or  no  regard  for 
what  the  rest  of  mankind  thinks  when  they 
are  deciding  on  such  matters  as  what  they 
see  as  their  own  naiioiuU  Interest  in  the 
future  of  Afghanistan.  A  boycott  of  the 
Olympics  would  remind  them  they  can't 
play  Russian  Bear  one  day  and  Mr.  Nice 
Guy  the  next. 

Boycotting  the  Olympics  certainly  won't 
score  any  major  triumph  for  this  country. 
Neither  will  it  force  the  Russians  to  change 
their  philosophy.  It  will,  however,  show  the 
world  we  will  not  forever  play  patsy  to  the 
Soviets. 

NBC  has  a  lot  of  money  Invested  in  the 
Olympics.  90  percent  of  it  covered  by  insur- 
ance with  Lloyds  of  London.  Coca  Cola  Is 
said  to  have  paid  $1.3  million  for  the  rights 
to  sell  refreshments.  And  a  great  many  ath- 
letes have  Invested  lots  of  time  in  training. 
The  Olympics  have  long  since  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  common  sense  in  terms  of  the 
money  required  to  stage  them.  If  it  does 
nothing  else,  perhaps  a  United  States  boy- 
cott, supported  by  those  nations  willing  to 
express  displeasure  with  the  Soviet  Union 
aggression,  may  help  bring  the  Olympics 
back  in  perspective.  Perhaps  they  can  be  re- 
stored to  the  status  of  friendly  competition 
among  athletes  from  the  International  com- 
munity. 

The  Olympics  will  survive  the  effects  of  a 
boycott  in  Moscow  next  summer.  After  all. 
they  survived  the  long  shutdown  between 
the  time  Theodoslus  the  Great  banned 
them  in  393  AD  for  being  too  professional 
and  their  revival  in  1898.  The  only  serious 
disadvantage  to  be  suffered  if  the  United 
States  boycotts  the  Moscow  Olympics  will 
be  suffered  by  the  Soviet  Union.  What's 
wrong  with  that?* 
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BIO  BROTHER  AND  THE  AIR- 
WAVES 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
Hf  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATrVES 

Wednetday.  January  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent and  friend  Dick  Beecher,  an 
energy  expert  from  Houston,  recently 
gave  me  an  excellent  editorial  from 
Coal  Age— November  1979  issue. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  attention,  and  associate 
myself  with  its  call  for  extending  pri- 
vate property  rights— which  are 
human  rights— to  the  airwaves. 
Big  Brother  and  thk  Axrwaves 

You  never  heard  these  three  commercials 
on  TV.  One  was  about  energy: 

"Some  people  are  calling  the  energy  crisis 
a  hoax.  Others  say  that  at  the  rate  we're 
using  up  our  oil  reserves  we'll  be  down  to 
our  last  drop  in  our  children's  lifetime. 
Whoever's  right,  one  thing  Is  clear.  America 
needs  an  energy  plan  for  the  future  now. 
One  that  uses  all  resources  available  from 
coal  and  nuclear  power  to  solar.  But  we're 
only  going  to  get  It  if  people,  one  by  one. 
demand  It.  Whatever  your  views,  let  your 
elected  representative  know  now.  There's 
not  much  we  can  do  when  the  light  goes 
out.  A  message  from  Kaiser  Aluminum.  One 
person  can  make  a  difference." 

Another,  which  dealt  with  free  enterprise, 
said  In  part: 

"Is  free  enterprise  an  endangered  species? 
Bow  much  government  regtilatlon  is 
enough?  Is  business  bad  just  because  it's 
big?  Or  does  a  country  like  ours  require  a  di- 
versity of  business— both  big  and  small?  Will 
excessive  control  over  big  business  lead  to 
control  over  all  our  business?  The  answers 
are  up  to  you." 

The  third  said  this  about  red  tape: 

"...  In  1977.  America  spent  $100  billion 
on  federal  paperwork  alone.  And  in  the  end 
we  all  pay  for  It.  But  if  people,  one  by  one, 
start  speaking  out.  we  can  begin  untangling 
America's  knottiest  problem." 

Tou  never  heard  these  commercials  be- 
cause when  the  sponsor— Kaiser  Aluminum 
&  Chemical  Corporation— submitted  them 
to  the  three  major  TV  networks,  the  com- 
mercials were  rejected.  Although  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  acknowledged  that 
corporations  have  the  right  of  free  speech, 
although  Kaiser  would  have  paid  tvr  the  air 
time  to  run  the  commercials,  and  although 
the  messages  were  clearly  Identified  as  com- 
pany opinions,  the  networks  refused  to  air 
them.  "Not  because  they  were  untrue,  or  in 
any  way  inaccurate,"  reports  Kaiser,  "but 
simply  because  they  were  controversial  or 
not  acceptable  materlaL" 

Have  the  networks  gone  crazy? 

Of  course  not.  The  networks  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  Kaiser  could  not  exer- 
cise its  right  of  free  speech  because  In  effect 
TV  networks  don't  have  and  never  had  the 
right  of  free  speech.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  radio  stations.  The  electronic  media  have 
no  property  rights  over  the  airwaves. 

To  understand  how  this  disgrace  came 
about,  bear  in  mind  that  the  many  myopic 
humanitarians  who  always  preach  that 
"human  rights  take  precedence  over  proper- 
ty lights"  have  never  grasped  or  have  re- 
fused to  admit  that  human  rights  cannot 
exist  without  property  rights.  It  Is  impossi- 
ble, for  example,  to  have  freedom  of  religion 
without  the  right  to  own  churces  and  reli- 
gious books.  There  can  be  no  freedom  of  the 
press  without  your  right  to  own  paper,  a 
printing  press,  and  ink.  And  there  can  be  no 
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freedom  of  speech  without  the  right  to  own 
picket  signs,  meeting  halls,  microphones, 
radio  stations  aitd  TV  stations— as  well  as 
the  right  to  own  airwaves  that  transmit  a 
broadcast 

Herbert  Hoover  certainly  was  a  great  hu- 
manitarian. But  he  made  his  share  of  mis- 
takes. In  1934,  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Hoover  advocated  government 
takeover  of  the  airwaves  in  the  name  of  the 
"public  interest."  Other  humanitarians  sup- 
ported this  nationalization  scheme  on  the 
grounds  of  the  "argument  from  scarcity"— 
Le..  since  the  demand  for  broadcasting  fre- 
quencies exceeded  the  supply,  government 
[which  neither  discovered,  developed  or 
owned  the  radio  spectrum]  should  confis- 
cate the  airwaves  and  then  ration  them  via 
licensing  to  those  broadcasters  who  would 
serve  the  'public  Interest."  This  is  how  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  which  later  on 
became  known  as  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion Commission  (FCC),  was  bom  in  1927. 

In  broadcasting,  the  "public  Interest"  is 
whatever  the  FCC  says  it  is.  Le..  it  changes 
according  to  the  prevailing  political-bureau- 
cratic whim  or  power  pull  of  the  moment. 
For  Instance:  "One  network  cited  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  our 
commercials."  says  Kaiser.  "This  doctrine 
was  formulated  by  the  FCC  to  Insure  that  a 
fair  balance  of  opinion  is  presented  on  tele- 
vision. We  t>elieve.  too.  that  TV  should  pre- 
sent a  fair  balance  of  opinion.  Evet.  ours." 

We  will  have  a  fair  balance  of  opinion 
only  when  the  airwaves  become  private 
property.  Each  frequency  should  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  That  will  boost  competi- 
tion [which  may  not  be  welcomed  by  the 
major  networks]  and  enrich  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  views  and  programming.  And 
the  FCC,  which  now  acts  as  a  censor  and 
violator  of  freedom  of  speech,  should  be  re- 
structured into  a  traffic  cop  of  the  airwaves 
and  a  protector  of  private  property. 

The  "argument  from  scarcity"  was  invalid 
in  1924.  It  is  even  more  so  today  when  there 
are  more  than  8,000  radio  stations,  all  sorts 
of  TV  stations,  plus  the  virtuaUy  unlimited 
number  of  channels  made  possible  through 
UHF  (Ultra  High  Frequency),  cable,  and 
satellite  transmission. 

One  last  thought.  What  government  has 
done  to  the  broadcasting  industry,  govern- 
ment is  now  doing  to  coal  and  all  other 
energy  and  mining  Industries— e.g..  by 
smothering  them  in  red  tape,  by  withdraw- 
ing land  from  mineral  exploration,  by 
making  noises  about  nationalizing  oil  or 
some  other  energy  Industry,  and,  as  I  will 
discuss  next  month,  by  continuliig  a  disas- 
trous moratorium  on  the  leasing  of  coal 
lands.  To  repeat:  without  property  rights  no 
other  lights  are  possible.* 


FISCAL  YEAR  1981  BUDGET 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
President  submitted  his  fiscal  year 
1981  budget,  we  have  all  heard  repeat- 
ed claims  from  high  ranking  adminis- 
tration officials  that  the  budget  is 
stringent.  The  President  claims  his 
budget  illustrates  a  continued  strategy 
of  restraint.  The  President  also  claims 
that  the  long  decline  in  real  spending 
for  defense  that  began  in  1969  has 
been  reversed.  Moreover,  he  states  he 
is  committed  as  a  matter  of  f  undamen- 
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tal  policy  to  continue  real  increases  in 
defense. 

Unless  one  takes  the  time  and  effort 
to  study  the  figures  contained  in  the 
budget,  the  President's  statements 
sound  encouraging.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  President  has  no  real  inten- 
tion of  slowing  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  Federal  budget:  nor  do  his 
planned  increases  in  defense  spending 
reflect  a  commitment  to  meet  Soviet 
military  spending. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  recommends  outlays  of  $6)5.8 
billion,  of  which  $146.2  billion  goes  for 
defense  and  $469.5  billion  toward  non- 
defense  items.  In  studjring  the  Presi- 
dent's future  budget  estimates,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  any  sign  of  re- 
straint. For  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1983— Just  2  years  from  now— the 
President  estimates  total  outlays  of 
$774.3  billion— an  increase  of  $158.5 
billion.  In  other  words,  in  jiist  2  years 
the  President  hopes  to  irwrease  the 
budget  by  about  25  percent.  In  fiscal 
year  1983  the  President  anticipates  de- 
fense spending  to  be  $185.9  billion,  or 
an  increase  of  $39.7  billion.  For  nonde- 
fense  spending  the  President  antici- 
pates the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  to  be 
$588.5  billion  for  an  increase  of  $119 
billion— three  times  the  increase  In  de- 
fense spending. 

The  American  people  are  more  than 
willing  to  spend  a  few  extra  dollars  to 
improve  the  defense  capabilities  of  the 
United  States.  No  American  wants  to 
see  the  United  States  become  a 
second-rate  country.  However,  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  paying 
for  poorly  administered  social  pro- 
grams designed  to  transfer  wealth 
away  from  the  middle  class.  We  must 
take  the  burden  of  excessive  govern- 
ment off  the  back  of  the  working  man 
instead  of  dreaming  up  programs  de- 
signed to  increase  nondefense  spend- 
ing by  $119  billion  in  Just  2  years. 

The  American  worker  cannot  afford 
.for  the  Congress  to  be  fooled  by  the 
rhetoric  of  a  President  seeking  reelec- 
tion. We  must  look  closely  at  the  fig- 
ures in  the  budget.  The  President  in- 
tends to  keep  defense  spending  weU 
below  what  will  be  needed  to  respond 
to  the  Soviet's  continued  military 
buildup.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
President  plans  to  see  jiondefense 
spending  continue  to  increase  at  astro- 
nomical rates. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  begin  to  reverse 
Che  trend  which  has  been  set  by  the 
President,  we  only  need  to  refer  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  Public  Law  95-435  which 
states: 

Beginning  with  fiaciil  year  1981.  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  exceed  its  receipts. 

If  we  do  not  maintain  an  adequate 
military  strength  and  balance  the 
budget,  all  the  subsidy  programs  in 
the  world  will  not  increase  the  stand- 
ard of  living  or  the  quality  of  life  for 
anyone  in  the  United  States.  Inflation 
and  the  deteriorating  international  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  will  more 
than  offset  the  effects  of  those  pro- 
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grams  while  spelling  the  end  of  the 
middle  class.* 


TITLE  I  REVISION  GAINS 
SUPPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  COIINBCTICUT 
tN  THE  ROOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  96th 
Congress,  the  House  took  a  historic 
step  in  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  H.R.  5192.  passed  by  the 
House  on  November  7.  1979,  reflects  a 
responsible  approach  to  changing  na- 
tional needs  in  higher  education,  in- 
suring both  access  to  education  for 
Americans  of  all  incomes  through  stu- 
dent aid  programs  and  preservation  of 
standards  of  quality  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  through  programs 
of  institutional  support.  The  House 
and  the  entire  educational  community 
are  deeply  indebted  to  Bill  Ford, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  for  his  tire- 
less work  in  support  of  this  important 
legislation. 

One  of  the  major  and  long  overdue 
emphases  of  the  House  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  commitment  to 
equal  educational  opportunity 
through  a  new  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  nontraditional  students.  With  tradi- 
tional student  enrollments  (age  18-22) 
rapidly  declining  and  with  adults  at- 
tending college  in  record  numbers,  a 
recognition  of  the  role  of  adults  and 
other  nontraditional  students  in  Fed- 
eral education  policy  is  part  of  an  es- 
sential response  to  the  future  of 
higher  education  in  America. 

The  revisions  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  emt>odied  in  H.R.  5192  ac- 
knowledge the  numerous  barriers 
which  still  face  adults  and  other  non- 
traditional  students  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  places  Federal  education 
policy  in  the  forefront  of  change  in 
the  1980's. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education.  I 
had  the  unique  opportunity  and  honor 
to  contribute  to  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  by  sponsor- 
ing a  major  revision  of  the  title  I  pro- 
gram for  continuing  education  and 
lifelong  learning.  As  embodied  In  H.R. 
5192,  this  revision  focuses  a  currently 
diffuse  and  untargeted  program,  iden- 
tifying the  needs  of  nontraditional 
students  and  establishing  new  criteria 
for  program  grants  which  will  increase 
accoimtability  and  effectiveness. 
These  revisions  have  received  broad 
support  as  an  essential  step  toward 
equal  educational  opportunity  for 
adults  and  for  the  disadvantaged,  and 
I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  a  similar  emphasis  in  Its 
reauthorization  work  later  this  spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  continu- 
ing interest  surrounding  the  revision 
of  title  I  and  the  needs  of  nontradi- 
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tional  students,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
House  excerpts  of  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Allan  W.  Ostar, 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  fol- 
lowing AASCU's  annu^  meeting  late 
last  year.  At  this  annual  meeting,  the 
membership  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  State  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties unanlmotisly  approved  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  title  I  revisions  of 
H.R.  5192,  and  the  text  of  that  resolu- 
tion also  follows: 

[Excerpts  of  letter  from  Mr.  Allan  W. 
Ostar] 

January  U.  1980 
Hon.  William  R.  Ratchpoko. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ratchford:  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
ward a  resolution  supporting  the  reauthori- 
zation of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  as  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  H.R.  5192  which  was  adopted 
by  the  membership  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  at 
its  l»th  Annual  Meeting  held  recently  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

AASCU.  through  the  leadership  of  iU 
Conunittee  on  Career  Education,  has  taken 
a  keen  Interest  In  making  the  appropriate 
postsecondary  educational  services  available 
to  adults  of  all  circumstances  seeking  to  Im- 
prove their  occupational  status  or  in  other 
ways  become  more  productive  and  useful 
citizens.  Led  by  Chairman  Robert  Swanson. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stout,  the  Committee  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive statement  defining  the  concept 
of  career  education  and  sponsored  three  na- 
tional conferences  to  enhance  the  dialogue 
on  this  important  topic. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  new  Title  I  makes 
support  for  postsecondary  continuing  educa- 
tional services  explicit  federal  policy  and 
hope  to  work  with  you  for  its  final  enact 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

Allan  W.  Ostar, 

President. 

Text  or  AASCU  Resolution  Adopted  on 
November  20,  1979 

Whereas.  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities  has  recognized  the 
value  of  Career  Education  by  Adoption  of 
the  statement  on  Career  Education  at  its 
16th  Annual  Meeting  In  1976  and  the  spon- 
sorship of  three  National  Conferences  on 
Career  Education:  and 

Whereas,  AASCU  has  accepted,  by  resolu- 
tion, the  concept  that  Career  Education  is  a 
life-long  process  which  can  be  aided  by  edu- 
cational experiences  throughout  one's  life- 
time: and 

Whereas,  Federal  support  is  necessary  to 
promote  access  to  postsecondary  education- 
al op(>ort  unities  for  adults  who  face  barriers 
to  participation  in  existing  postsecondary 
programs:  and 

Whereas,  the  revision  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1980  offers  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  special  needs  of  adults  in 
postsecondary  education  and  to  create  a 
comprehensive  system  of  service  delivery 
which  complements  existing  federal  initia- 
tives for  career  education  at  elementary  and 
secondary  levels:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  AASCU  endorses  the 
reauthorization  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  as  passed  by  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  H.R.  5192,  and  urges 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  approve  similar  legisla- 
tion addressing  the  needs  of  adults  whose 
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educational  needs  have  been  inadequately 
served;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  AASCU  expresses  its 
support  for  a  Title  I  revision  which  offers 
federal  support  only  to  education  programs 
at  the  postsecondary  level,  and  its  interest 
in  the  promulgation  of  Federal  regulations 
upon  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  which  are  clearly  consistent  with  this 
congressional  intent;  finally,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  AASCU  strongly  sup- 
ports the  development  of  postsecondary 
education  Initiatives  to  serve  adults  in  co- 
operation with  business,  labor,  and  other  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  Interested  in 
the  special  needs  of  adults,  and  encourages 
state  administration  of  the  Title  I  program 
in  a  manner  designed  to  promote  and  facili- 
tate such  cooperative  relationships.* 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF  AF- 
GHANISTAN: QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  January   30, 
1980,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Sovikt  Invasion  op  Apghanistan: 
Questions  and  Answers 
On  my  most  recent  visit  to  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict I  spoke  with  scores  of  Hoosiers  about 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  People 
were  angered  by  the  invasion  and  wanted  to 
know  what  it  meant  for  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  following  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  questions  that  Hoosiers  are 
asking  today: 

WHY  did  the  soviet  UNION  INVAIIE 

apghanistan? 

The  movement  of  Soviet  troops  into  Af- 
ghanistan was  based  on  a  decision  not  to 
pennit  the  nation  lo  fall  from  the  Soviet 
orbit.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  the 
Kremlin  acted  solely  for  local  reasons— so  as 
not  to  lose  Afghanistan— or  whether  it  also 
acted  for  strategic  reasons — so  as  to  thrust 
closer  to  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
avoid  encirclement  by  hostile  governments. 
It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  that  with  the 
oil  at  stake  we  must  prudently  acknowledge 
that  the  Soviets,  by  seizing  Afghanistan, 
have  positioned  themselves  to  exert  influ- 
ence over  Iran,  a  country  presently  on  the 
verge  of  chaos.  Experts  on  the  Soviet  Union 
have  always  wondered  whether  the  Soviets 
seek  to  dominate  the  world  through  mili- 
tary conquest,  or  whether  they  seek  only  to 
achieve  maximum  security  for  their  borders 
while  exploiting  "targets  of  opportunity." 
In  my  judgment,  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to 
dominate  the  world  by  military  force  but 
does  not  genuinely  expect  to  do  so.  It  main- 
tains a  healthy  respect  both  for  its  own 
weaknesses  and  for  the  strengths  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West.  In  any  event,  a 
firm  American  response  to  the  invasion  is 
imperative. 
IS  the  invasion  related  to  other  events  on 

THE  world  SCENE? 

The  invasion  did  not  occur  In  a  vacuum. 
Ties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  strained  In  recent 
months  with  the  delay  of  Senate  action  on 
SALT  II,  American  moves  both  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  China  and  to  give 
Peking  economic  concessions  ahead  of 
Moscow,  the  emphasis  we  have  placed  on 
violations  of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  decision  of  our  allies  to 
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deploy  modem,  nuclear-tipped  missiles  in 
Western  Europe.  For  their  part,  the  Soviets 
have  maintained  their  own  troops  in  Cuba 
and  have  sponsored  Cuban  expeditionary 
forces  in  Africa,  among  other  things.  My 
belief  is  that  prior  to  the  invasion  the  Soviet 
Union  had  reached  fundamentally  pessimis- 
tic conclusions  about  its  relations  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  prepared  to  take  the 
risks  of  intervention  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Soviets  may  well  have  miscalculated  the 
depth  of  our  anger. 

HOW  WUX  THE  INVASION  APPECT  U.S.-SOVIET 
RELATIONS? 

The  Soviet  decision  to  intervene  militarily 
in  Afghanistan  will  send  our  relations  with 
the  Soviets  into  a  protracted,  downhill  slide. 
It  is  probable  that  the  two  countries  will 
allow  a  major  freeze  in  relations  that  could 
last  for  an  extended  period.  One  certain 
result  of  the  invasion  is  that  the  world  has 
become  a  more  dangerous  place.  The  out- 
look is  for  large  increases  in  military  bud- 
gets and  arsenals,  a  serious  threat  that 
small  wars  will  involve  the  superpowers,  and 
a  greater  likelihood  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  spread  to  nations  in  the  Third  World. 

WILL  WE  NOW  RETURN  TO  THE  COLO  WAK? 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  returning  to 
the  days  of  the  Cold  War,  a  period  of  in- 
tense conflict  during  which  each  sui)erpow- 
er  thought  that  its  destiny  could  be  deter- 
mined apart  from  that  of  the  other  super- 
power. My  guess  is  that  we  will  move  very 
slowly  back  toward  detente,  with  some 
measure  of  collaboration  between  us  and 
the  Soviets.  It  may  take  us  some  time  to  lift 
U.S.-Sovlet  relations  to  the  level  of  cautious 
dialogue  that  prevailed  before  the  Invasion, 
but  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  face  the 
difficult  tasks  of  getting  along  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  forging  economic,  cultur- 
al, and  political  links  to  encourage  restraint. 
Policy  must  aim  to  strike  a  balance  between 
vigilance  sufficient  to  curb  aggression  and 
collaboration  sufficient  to  maXe  peace  more 
attractive  than  war.  In  my  view,  we  should 
look  on  the  invasion  without  exaggeration 
or  panic.  It  is  not  the  Apocalypse.  We  have 
gone  through  crises  with  the  Soviet  Union 
before,  and  we  will  go  through  them  again. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  indeed  augmented  its 
power  in  Yemen,  Ethiopia,  and  now  Af- 
ghanistan, but  the  United  States  has  shown 
that  it  can  compete  by  improving  its  posi- 
tion in  China,  parts  of  the  Middle  East, 
Southern  Africa,  and  Western  Europe.  A 
nuclear  showdown  is  not  at  hand  even 
though  competition  in  recent  days  has  esca- 
lated. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  REACT  TO  THE 
INVASION? 

Our  reaction  to  the  Invasion  is  of  critical 
Importance.  If  we  take  strong  steps  Immedi- 
ately, we  will  deter  any  Soviet  move  Into 
Pakistan  or  Iran.  Despite  strong  steps,  how- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union  will  probably  consoli- 
date its  grip  on  Afghanistan  and,  in  time, 
will  launch  a  "peace  offensive"  to  try  to 
dampen  American  outrage.  When  the  peace 
offensive  comes,  we  must  let  the  Soviets 
know  that  they  have  much  to  hope  for  and 
much  to  fear  from  us.  The  sanctions  in- 
voked by  the  President  are  Intended  to  pe- 
nalize Moscow  by  denying  it  many  of  the 
benefits  of  U.S.-Sovlet  cooperation.  We  are 
saying  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  invasion 
will  not  be  without  cost  even  if  the  cost  is 
an  Inconvenience  to  us.  The  sanctions  can 
be  effective  only  if  the  highly  Industrialized 
nations,  as  weU  as  the  grain-exporting  na- 
tions. Join  us.  The  problem  with  sanctions  is 
that  almost  anything  we  do  will  discomfort 
some  Americans— farmers  will  be  hurt  by 
the  grain  embargo,  businessmen  by  the  ban 
on  sales  of  technology,  and  athletes  by  the 
boycott  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
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Note.— I  vtll  continue  to  disctias  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  sutiee- 
quent  newsletters.* 


COMMENDING  THE  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30, 1980 

•  Mr.  LLOTD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  in  America  will  re- 
quire the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  innovative/cost-effective  pro- 
grammatic approaches  at  the  local 
leveL 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commend 
the  Community  Services  Depart- 
ment—the War  on  Poverty  Agency  for 
San  Bernardino  County.  CSD  has 
achieved  national  recognition  for  its 
cost-effective,  innovative  programing. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  a 
newspaper  In  my  district  that  provides 
the  specifics: 

[From  the  Highlander  Community  News, 
Aug.  22,  19791 

San  Bernardino  Countt  Communitt  Sntv- 
iCES  Department— An  iNiaaviaw  With 
thxDikbctor 

In  1964,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  into  law  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  establishing  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity— OEO.  OEO's  mandate 
was  to  "wage  a  war  on  poverty"  through 
community  action,  advocacy,  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  program  services  to  the  poor  of  this 
Nation. 

The  success  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  national  network  of  over 
850  community  action  agencies.  The  Com- 
munity Services  Department  of  San  Bernar- 
dino County  is  part  of  that  national  effort. 

Rodolfo  Castro  has  been  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  community  services  department 
since  Dec.  1976  and  this  interview  presents 
program  information  and  assesses  the  prog- 
ress of  the  department  over  the  past  two 
years. 

Question.  What  Is  the  community  services 
department? 

Answer.  The  community  services  depart- 
ment is  the  "war  on  poverty"  agency  for 
San  Bernardino  County.  We  are  a  public 
CAP  under  the  administrative  framework  of 
the  San  Bernardino  County  board  of  super- 
visors, and  consistent  with  federal  guide- 
lines, a  community  action  board  functions 
as  the  policymaking  body  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

Question.  What  are  the  objectives  of  the 
community  services  department? 

Answer.  CSD's  objectives  are: 

1.  To  plan,  develop,  and  implement  cost- 
effective  human  service  programs  designed 
to  alleviate  poverty  in  San  Bernardino 
County. 

2.  To  function  as  an  advocate  on  behalf  of 
San  Bernardino  County's  poor  people. 

3.  To  build  community  self-sufficiency  and 
dignity. 

Question.  What  kind  of  programs  is  CSD 
operating? 

Answer.  The  Community  Services  Depart- 
ment is  currently  administering  a  diverse 
combination  of  human  service  programs  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of 
poverty— nutrition,  transportation,  energy 
conservation,  food  stamp  outreach,  youth 
opportunities,  neighborhood  projects,  gran- 
roots  women,  Indian  opportunities,  handi- 
capped access,  manpower,  etc 
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Question.  How  would  you  assess  CSD's 
future? 
Answer.  Outstandinc! 
— Ormciela  OUvarez.  national  CSA  direc- 
tor, visited  CSD  in  order  to  review  our  pro- 
grammatic accomplishments. 

—CSD  has  received  over  a  million  dollars 
from  San  Bernardino  County  in  CETA  sup- 
port. 

—CSD  has  developed  and  marketed  a  to- 
tally integrated  computerized  fiscal 
system— the  first  in  the  CAP  world. 

—The  Grassroot  Women's  Program  is  be- 
coming a  national  model. 

—We  are  holding  the  annual  CAL/NEVA 
conference  In  San  Bernardino  next  Spring. 

The  long  hours  put  in  by  the  CSD  Admin- 
istering Commission,  management,  and  staff 
is  producing  results.  CSD  is  considered  one 
of  the  outstanding  CAPs  in  the  nation— we 
plan  to  continue  to  work  hard  to  keep  it 
that  way.* 
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include  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point  a 
January  29  Washington  Post  article  by 
Art  Pine  entitled.  "American  Produc- 
tivity Palls." 

American  Productivity  Falls 
(By  Art  Pine) 


January  30,  1980 


MORE  ON  IOC  POLITICS  AND 
TAIWAN 


AMERICAN  PRODUCnVITY 
FAT.T.S 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  nxnf  ois 
ni  THK  HOUSI  or  REPRXSCNTAnVES 

WedTiesday.  Januaty  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
view  with  alarm  yesterday's  report  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  Ameri 
can  productivity  declined  by  0.9  per- 
cent during  1979.  This  compares  with 
an  increase  during  1978  of  0.5  "percent. 
During  the  1960's,  the  American  pro- 
ductivity growth  rate  averaged  3.2  per- 
cent per  year. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  best  ap- 
proach that  could  be  taken  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  terms  of  reducing  infla- 
tion—now over  13  percent  a  year- 
would  be  to  improve  productivity.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  complain  about 
the  increasing  levels  of  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  we  settle  for  declin- 
ing rates  of  productivity  in  the  United 
States.  Not  too  long  ago,  those  of  us 
concerned  about  the  status  of  produc- 
tivity in  the  United  SUtes  were  ex- 
pressing our  concern  about  decreasing 
productivity  growth  rates.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  decreas- 
ing productivity  growth  rates. 

Rather.  American  productivity  is  ac- 
tually declining.  In  the  face  of  signifi- 
cant productivity  growth  in  foreign 
countries,  notably  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  is  it  any  wonder  that  those 
countries  can  produce,  transport,  and 
pay  duty  on  manufactured  goods  less 
expensively  than  we  in  the  United 
States  can  produce  and  sell  manufac- 
tured goods  to  ourselves  without 
having  to  pay  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion and  duty?  The  days  of  being  able 
to  blame  our  increasing  level  of  im- 
ports on  "slave  labor"  are  over.  Japan 
and  West  Germany,  for  instance,  are 
not  noted  for  having  the  low  stand- 
ards of  living  that  the  term  "slave 
labor"  implies.  Until  we  begin  to  really 
focus  our  attention  on  the  importance 
of  productivity  In  this  coimtry,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  poor  performance  of  our 
economy  will  continue. 
For  the  benefit  oi  my  colleagues,  I 


The  productivity  of  American  workers 
slumped  further  last  quarter,  posting  an  0.9 
percent  decline  for  1979  as  a  whole— only 
the  second  yearly  drop  since  just  after 
World  War  II— the  government  reported 
yesterday. 

Labor  Department  figures  showed  that 
output  per  workhour  plunged  at  a  1.6  per- 
cent annua]  rate  between  October  and  De- 
cember,-foUowing  a  series  of  declines  rang- 
ing between  rates  of  1.3  percent  and  3  per- 
cent. 

The  0.9  percent  drop  for  the  year  was  the 
first  since  1974,  at  the  start  of  the  last  reces- 
sion, when  overall  productivity  plummeted  3 
percent.  The  last  yearly  drop  before  that 
was  in  1947. 

At  the  same  time,  the  department  report- 
ed that  first-year  wage  increases  in  major 
collective  bargaining  settlements  averaged  a 
moderate  7.4  percent  in  1979,  despite  a  stag- 
gering 13.3  percent  inflation  rate. 

The  performance  of  productivity  is  impor- 
tant to  the  nation's  ability  to  dampen  infla- 
tion. Without  gains  in  output  per  workhour, 
business  cannot  easily  absorb  higher  wage 
costs  without  also  raising  prices. 

Yesterday's  report  showed  the  0.9  percent 
drop  in  productivity  helped  push  unit  labor 
costs  up  a  sharp  10.4  percent  for  1979  as  a 
whole— a  factor  that  Is  likely  to  result  in 
further  upward  pressiur  on  prices  later. 

Economists  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on 
precisely  what  is  causing  the  decline  in  pro- 
ductivity. Explanations  range  from  a  lack  of 
adequate  Investment  to  a  shift  In  the  econo- 
my away  from  manufacturing  and  more 
toward  services. 

The  restraint  reflected  in  the  figures  on 
major  collective  bargaining  settlements  was 
especially  encouraging  to  administration 
economUts.  The  White  House  had  been 
fearfiU  that  the  price  surge  might  "spill 
over"  into  wage  hikes. 

The  7.4  percent  average  for  1979  actually 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year, 
when  first-year  settlements  average  7.6  per- 
cent. The  figures  do  not  Include  the  Impact 
of  cost-of-living  escalator  clauses. 

Moreover,  analysts  said  the  wage  increases 
negotiated  in  1979  were  likely  to  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  settlements  In  1980  and  1981  as 
weU.  Yesterday's  data  covered  3.3  million 
workers  in  558  local  units  of  1.000  workers 
or  more. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  several  quarters, 
productivity  performance  varied  widely 
among  sectors  of  the^economy.  Output  per 
workhour  in  the  nonfarm  economy  declined 
1.2  percent  last  year,  but  manufacturing 
productivity  rose  1.8"percent. 

The  1.6  percent-rate  decline  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1979  came  in  the  face  of  a 
sharp  Increase  in  the  number  of  hours 
worked  and  only  a  moderate  rise  In  overall 
economic  output. 

The  drop  marked  the  fourth  consecutive 
quarter  that  overall  productivity  has  de- 
clined. In  1978.  productivity  edged  up  0.5 
percent  after  dipping  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  and  then  rebounding  later  on. 

The  marked  slump  in  productivity  is  a  rel- 
atively new  phenomenon  for  the  DJS,  The 
average  productivity  gains  here  in  the  early 
1960s  used  to  be  3.3  percent  a  year.« 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OP  IfrW  TORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1980 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack 
Anderson's  daily  column  in  the  Janu- 
ary 30  Washington  Post  sheds  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  perfidious  conduct 
toward  a  good  friend,  the  Republic  of 
China,  perpetrated  by  the  chief  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee 
Lord  KUlanln.  Killanin.  whUe  criUcal 
of  President  Carter's  alleged  political 
motivation  in  opposing  Moscow  as  the 
site  for  the  1980  games,  has  certainly 
been,  according  to  Anderson  "up  to  his 
biceps  in  politics "  in  his  handling,  in 
19'i7.  of  the  Red  Chinese  demand  to 
drive  Taiwan  from  the  games.  Ander- 
son's sleuths  have  urlcovered  and  doc- 
umented that  sordid  story,  one  that 
should  be  read  by  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  truly  interested  in  fair  play. 
The  article  follows: 


IOC  Head  Flexes  Political  Muscle 

The  sanctimonious  stance  taken  by  Lord 
Knianin.  head  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  opposing  as  politically  motivat- 
evl  President  Carter's  move  to  stymie  the 
summer  games  m  Moscow.  smacKs  of  sheer 
hypocrisy. 

The  IOC  under  Lord  KUlanln  has  been  up 
to  its  bleeps  in  politics. 

"It  is  not  the  business  of  the  IOC  to  get 
Involved  in  politics,"  the  Irish  peer  haughti- 
ly proclaimed  when  Carter  advocated  pun- 
ishing the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  rape  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  moving  the  huge  sports  spec- 
tacular from  Moscow. 

But  Killanin  is  no  simon-pure  amateur 
when  it  comes  to  playing  politics  with  the 
Olympic  Ideals.  A  confidential  transcript 
shows  that  in  1977  he  coached  the  Red  Chi- 
nese sports  commissars  In  plotting  strategy 
to  drive  Taiwan  out  of  the  Olympics  by  im- 
posing humiliating  conditions  on  Taiwanese 
athletes. 

Secret  minutes  of  the  six-day  session  In 
Peking  reveal  Killanin  as  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  communists'  replacing  the  National- 
ist Chinese  in  the  1980  Olj-mplcs.  The  main- 
land Chinese  refused  to  participate  if  the 
Taiwanese  were  allowed  to  compete. 

"I  personally  understand  your  views  on 
one  China,  but  this  needs  a  lot  more  expla- 
nation and  work."  Killanin  confided  to  Lu 
Chin-Tung,  boss  of  the  All  China  Sports 
Federation.  The  "work"  he  referred  to  wad 
persuading  the  IOC's  voting  members  to 
substitute  Red  China  for  Taiwan.'I  believe 
an  IOC  vote  would  not  be  able  to  expel 
Taiwan  tomorrow  morning,"  Killanin  cau- 
tioned. "As  president,  I  will  move  as  fast  as  I 
can.  but  it  is  really  a  matter  of  hastening 
slowly." 

Wined  and  dined  at  epicurean  Oriental 
banquets  during  his  sUy  in  Peking.  Killanin 
obliged  his  hosts  by  giving  them  a  copy  of 
the  Taiwanese  argument  "for  your  help  if 
you  want  to  make  a  counter  reply." 

When  a  Japanese  official  accompanying 
KUlanln  urged  the  Chinese  to  accept  train- 
ing fUms  made  by  International  athletic  fed- 
erations into  their  sports  libraries.  Killanin 
heartUy  seconded  the  motion.  It  would,  he 
said,  be  a  good  device  "to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  those  CfederaUons]  which  do  not 
recognize  China." 

For  an  avowed  nonpolltical  sportsman. 
Lord  Killanin  proposed  an  effective  political 
atrstegy  for  his  communist  friends.  In  1979. 
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the  IOC  recognized  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  the  official  Chinese  member  of  the 
competition,  and  ruled  that  Taiwanese  ath- 
letes would  be  forbidden  to  fly  their  own 
flag  or  have  their  national  anthem  played 
at  the  1980  games. 

When  the  Taiwanese  protested  this 
humiliating  decree,  as  Killanin  knew  they 
would,  the  IOC  conducted  a  referendum  by 
mail  of  its  members.  Accompanying  the 
postal  ballot  was  a  misleading  State  Depart- 
ment letter— later  disavowed— citing  U.S. 
withdrawal  of  recognition  from  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese. 

The  mail  balloting  upheld  Killanin's  polit- 
ical power  play,  62  to  17,  and  tiis  decision  Is 
expected  to  be  -railroaded  through  a  formal 
ratification  at  the  IOC  session  to  be  held 
before  the  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  Winter  Games 
open  next  month. 

The  Taiwanese  have  gone  to  court  in  Swit- 
zerland trying  to  block  the  outrageous  sur- 
render terms  imijosed  on  them  by  the 
holier-than-thou  Olympic  overlords.  They 
lost  the  •  preliminary  action  but  have  ap- 
pealed to  a  higher  Swiss  court. 

Footnote:  We  called  the  International 
Olympic  headquarters  in  Switzerland  to  ask 
for  Lord  Killanin's  comments.  But  an  IOC 
spokesman  told  my  associate  Sam  Fogg  that 
his  lordship  was  unavailable.* 


SENATOR    KENNEDY'S 
COMPELLING  SPEECH 


HON.  LESASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  Senator  Kennh)y  for  his 
compelling  speech  delivered  Monday 
at  Georgetown  University,  and  to  urge 
every  Member  to  read  it  carefully.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  must 
have  a  full  debate  of  the  so-called 
Carter  doctrine.  Dissent  is  the  es- 
sence of  democracy,  and  if  a  policy 
cannot  withstand  public  criticism,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  public  consensus. 

Senator  Kennedy  naturally  agrees 
with  President  Carter— as  must  we 
all— that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  vile,  inexcusable  viola- 
tion of  all  that  is  decent  in  interna- 
tional behavior.  But  one  must  also 
wonder,  with  the  Senator,  whether 
President  Carter's  own  erratic,  unreli- 
able, zigzag  diplomatic  practices  might 
have  encouraged  the  Soviets  to  risk 
that  final  plunge  across  the  border. 
And  surely  one  must  wonder  whether 
President  Carter's  rapid  and  radical 
about-face  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Russians,  toward  military  spending 
and  toward  detente  might  be  prema- 
ture and  excessive,  a  hasty  overreac- 
tion  to  what  the  President  may  consid- 
er an  embarassing  personal  affront. 

Senator  Kennedy  notes,  correctly  I 
think,  that  while  we  must  deploy  and 
maintain  the  necessary  military  forces 
to  deter  the  Soviets  from  any  further 
incursions  in  the  gulf  region,  we  must 
also  keep  open  the  door  of  detente.  As 
President  Carter  himself  said  msuiy 
times.  SALT  II  is  no  favor  to  the  Sovi- 
ets; It  is  in  our  interests.  Indeed,  at 
times  of  crisis  and  tension,  the  degree 
of  certainty  and  restraint  provided  by 
arms  control  treaties  takes  on  height- 
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ened  importance.  While  we  must  show 
the  Soviets  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
repeats  of  their  recent  behavior,  we 
must  also  show  them  incentives  to 
engage  more  actively  in  international 
cooperation. 

The  Senator  also  points  out  that  in 
our  rush  to  arm  all  potential  foes  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Southwest 
Asian  region,  we  must  take  care  not  to 
ignite  regional  conflict  among  those 
countries  with  whom  we  have  made 
this  convenient  alliance.  Conflicts  in 
that  region  are  age-old  and  unlikely  to 
vanish  simply  because  all  parties  will 
now  receive  their  weapons  from  a 
single  source,  the  United  States.  Just 
as  important  as  short-term  military 
aid  is  a  long-term  program  of  econom- 
ic assistance  and  political  cooperation, 
to  minimize  the  sort  of  disujiity  and 
chaos  that  the  Soviets  are  so  adept  at 
exploiting.  The  Carter  doctrine  says 
very  little  about  this,  even  though  it 
constitutes  the  most  credible  and  dan- 
gerous threat  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region. 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  critical  to  our 
interests  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  har- 
bors a  hefty  concentration  of  the 
Western  world's  oil  supplies.  Second, 
we  consume  a  hefty  percentage  of 
those  supplies.  To  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, we  can  insure  the  continued 
supply  or  reduce  the  growing  demand. 
Both  are  equally  important.  Yet  the 
Carter  doctrine  says  nothing  about 
any  commitment  to  go  beyond  the 
rather  half-hearted  gestures  this  ad- 
ministration has  thus  far  made  to 
reduce  oil  demand  substantially. 

This  is  particularly  regrettable  since 
the  current  atmosphere  of  crisis  has 
led  many  politicians  to  realize  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice on  behalf  of  larger  interests  and 
ideals.  As  Senator  Kennedy  said: 

President  Carter  may  take  us  to  the  edge 
of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  he  will  not 
ask  us  to  end  our  dependence  on  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Senator  Kennedy's  speech  deals 
with  the  major  issues  of  the  day.  His 
words  reveal  a  capacity  for  leadership, 
for  excavating  the  untapped  resources 
of  our  Nation's  citizens,  for  imder- 
standing  the  important  distinction  be- 
tween symbolism  and  policy,  for  seeing 
the  vital  relationships  between  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy,  for  making  cou- 
rageous decisions  on  both. 

The  same,  regrettably,  cannot  be  said 
for  what  has  thus  far  been  enimciated 
as  the  "Carter  doctrine."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu£8day,  January  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wil- 
liam Douglas  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  during  some  of  the  most  tumul- 
tuous years  of  our  "Nation's  history. 
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Throughout  his  tenure,  he  was  a 
guardian  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  an  in- 
domitable man  who  never  let  the  pho- 
bias and  paranoias  of  the  time  deter 
him  from  the  path  of  Justice.  Douglas 
fully  understood,  perhaps  more  than 
any  of  the  Justices  of  his  time,  that 
civil  rights  and  liberties  are  the  imder- 
pinnings  of  a  democracy.  Freedom  was 
his  passion  and  he  made  every  effort 
to  see  that  the  freedom  of  all  Ameri- 
cans was  perceived  and  preserved. 

Douglas  started  to  make  his  mark  In 
civil  liberties  during  the  McCarthy 
era.  While  many  leaders  were  hyster- 
ical over  an  imagined  red  threat, 
E>ouglas  dissented  in  Dennis  against 
United  States,  a  case  which  convicted 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  for 
conspiring  to  teach  Communist  the- 
ories. The  conviction  was  the  result  of 
what  the  Court  had  perceived  as  a 
"clear  and  present  danger"  to  the 
country  by  the  defendants'  activities. 
Nearly  20  years  later,  Douglas  wrote 
that  in  times  of  peace  there  was: 

no  place  In  the  regime  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment for  any  "clear  and  present  danger" 
test.  .  .  When  one  resuls  the  opinions  close- 
ly and  sees  where  and  how  the  .  .  .  test  has 
been  applied  great  misgivings  are  aroused. 
First,  the  threats  were  often  loud  but 
always  puny  and  made  serious  only  by 
Judges  so  wedded  to  the  status  quo  that 
critical  analysis  made  them  nervous. 
Second,  the  test  was  so  twisted  and  pervert- 
ed in  Dennis  as  to  make  the  trial  of  the 
teachers  of  Marxism  all  all-out  political  trial 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  cold  war 
that  has  eroded  substantial  parts  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

During  the  years  of  the  Warren 
Court,  Douglas  was  more  often  on  the 
sade  of  the  majority.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Judges  on  the  Court  to  want  to 
grant  review  of  the  desegregation 
cases.  Several  of  his  previously  written 
dissenting  opinions  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Warren  Court's  Miranda  deci- 
sions which  extended  constitutional 
rights  to  prisoners  and  suspects.  How- 
ever, he  opposed  the  Court's  convic- 
tion of  student  demonstrators  engag- 
ing in  mass  protest.  His  constant  ob- 
jective was  to  let  the  people  be  heard: 

Legislators  may  turn  deaf  ears;  formal 
complaints  may  be  routed  endlessly  through 
a  bureaucratic  maze;  courts  may  let  the 
wheels  of  Justice  grind  very  slowly.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  to  advertise  in  newspa- 
pers or  circulate  elaborate  pamphlets  may 
have  only  a  more  limited  type  of  access  to 
public  officials.  Their  methods  should  not 
be  condemned  as  tactics  of  obstruction  and 
harrassment  as  long  as  the  assembly  and  pe- 
tition are  peaceable  .  .  . 

In  more  recent  years.  Douglas  grant- 
ed the  defense  a  stay  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Ellsberg  Pentagon  I^apers 
trial.  He  saw  the  Court  overturn  the 
death  penalty,  as  he  had  advocated 
years  before.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
public  officials  to  speak  out  against 
the  Vietnam  war  and  to  call  for  the 
recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  He  formulated  the  concept 
that  an  individual  "right  to  privacy" 
was  inherent  in  the  Constitution.  This 
concept  formed  the  basis  of  Court  de- 
cisions which  prevented  or  curtailed 
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Oovemment  Intrusion  into  the  areas 
of  contraception  and  abortion. 

Douglas  was  a  conservationist  long 
before  it  became  fashionable.  He  was  a 
strong  and  daring  outdoorsman  all  of 
his  life.  He  wrote  extensively  on  his 
wilderness  experiences  and  even  pro- 
mulgated a  wilderness  bill  of  rights. 
This  part  of  him  did  not  go  unex- 
pressed on  the  bench. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  mark 
his  passing.  William  E>ouglas  made  an 
immeasurable  contribution  to  our 
public  life  and  our  private  lives.  Be- 
cause many  of  his  opinions  remain  as 
precedent,  our  Constitution  is  that 
much  more  powerful  a  document 
which  protects  us.  We  as  a  nation 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
values  for  which  he  stood.* 


CRAZY  AS  A  GOLD  BUG 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  January  30, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
trendy  liberal  magazine  like  New  York 
can  carry  a  progold  article,  we  know 
the  forces  of  sound  money  are  making 
progress. 

And  when  that  article  is  written  by 
the  eloquent  Tom  Bethell,  Washing- 
ton, editor  of  Harper's,  we  can  be 
doubly  gratefuL 

Mr.  Bethell's  shopping  lists  would  be 
worth  reading,  such  is  his  ability,  but  I 
would  especially  like  to  call  this  article 
to  my  colleagues'  attention.  We  all 
need  to  pay  attention  to  it,  as  the 
paper  money  machine  starts  to  break 
rtown. 

Crazt  as  a  Gold  Bvc 
(By  Tom  BetbeU) 

Gold  bugs  are  people  who  believe  that  a 
woriaxride  financial  disaster  Is  imminent. 
Steven  Beckner,  author  of  The  Hard  Money 
Book,  talks  of  a  financial  Three  Mile 
Island"  in  the  offln*.  James  Dines,  the  self- 
styled  "oridnal  cold  bug,"  says.  "I'm  look- 
ing for  a  tremendous  financial  crisis  In  this 
country,  but  Pranz  Pick  [the  dean  of  gold 
bugs]  Is  looking  for  the  end  of  the  world." 
Ck>ld  is  their  faUout  shelter. 

Swiss  bank  aocounts  interest  gold  bugs,  as 
do  Liechtenstein  Anstalten  (even  more  pri- 
vate than  Swiss  accounts).  Mountain  hide- 
aways. Islands,  and  real  estate  with  no  mort- 
gage attached  are  favorite  topics  of  conver- 
sation when  they  gather  at  gold-bug  conven- 
tions (many  of  them  held  "offshore."  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  Treasury  agents).  So 
are  water  purifiers,  dried  food,  and  the  shelf 
life  of  canned  goods.  Some  gold  bugs  have  a 
year's  supply  of  food  in  storage,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  Howard  Ruff,  the 
gold-bug  author  of  "How  to  Proqjer  Enirlng 
the  Coming  Bad  Tears"  (nearly  3  million 
copies  in  print).  Quite  a  few  gold  bugs  are 
called  "colonel."  and  they  log  considerable 
flying  time  in  their  private  planes.  They  are 
building  up  their  gun  collections. 

Of  course,  peasimiim  is  what  made  the 
gold  bugs  ao  rich  to  begin  with.  When  the 
news  Is  bad.  when  the  dollar  and  the  stock 
market  go  down,  gold  goes  up.  What  de- 
presses gold  bugs  even  more  than  the 
thought  of  anarchy  and  mass  starvation  Is 
the  possibility  that  good  news  may  send 
prices  down  again.  Right  now  their  major 
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worry  is  the  oil  glut  that  Sheikh  Tamani  of 
Saudi  Arabia  has  promised  to  deliver  by 
spring. 

If  you  think  that  the  gold  bugs  are  crazy, 
you  are  in  good  company.  Many  savants 
have  been  saying  the  same  thing  since  gold 
sold  for  $35  an  ounce.  Paul  Samuelson,  the 
Ncbel-prlze-winnlng  economist,  wrote  in  his 
well-known  textbook:  "If  It  were  not  that 
gold  has  some  monetary  uses,  gold's  value  an 
a  metal  would  be  much  less  than  it  is 
today."  Congressman  Henry  Reuss.  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
predicted  that  gold  would  drop  to  >6  an 
ounce  when  the  United  SUtes  Government 
stopped  "supporting"  Its  price  at  $35.  They 
(and  others)  made  the  signal  mistake  of  be- 
lieving that  it  Is  the  government  that  im- 
parts value  to  gold.  Gold  bugs  believe  that 
gold  makes  people  Independent  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  decided  tliat  I  was  on  the  side  of  the 
gold  bugs  the  day  I  finally  noticed  the 
phrase  "paper  money."  I  realized  I  must 
have  read  it  a  hundred  times  in  recent 
months  without  giving  It  a  second  thought. 
We  have,  after  all,  had  paper  money  In 
America  since  the  Continental  dollar  of 
1775.  But  these  became  worthless  In  short 
order  because  too  many  of  them  were  print- 
ed. A  politician  of  the  i>eriod  explained  why: 
"Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  con- 
sent to  load  my  constituents  with  taxes, 
when  we  can  send  to  our  printer  and  get  a 
wagon  load  of  money?" 

That's  the  situation  we  are  i^i  today,  and 
that  is  why  the  price  of  gold  is  going  so 
high.  The  political  situation  remains  more 
or  less  as  it  was  200  years  ago:  When  money 
is  paper,  politicians  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  print  too  much  of  it.  "The  price  of 
gold  has  been  bid  up  to  such  heights  be- 
cause Inflation  Is  expected  to  continue  at 
even  higher  rates."  says  economist  Arthur 
B.  Laffer 

In  1971,  the  discipline  of  gold  was  com- 
pletely abandoned  worldwide  for  the  first 
time  In  hundreds  of  years.  Worldwide  infla- 
tion followed.  In  August  of  that  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  closed  the  "gold  window"  of  the 
VS.  Treairtiry.  meaning  that  foreign  govern- 
ments were  no  longer  permitted  to  ex- 
change $35  for  an  ounce  of  the  metal  inside 
Port  Knox.  Ownerslilp  of  gold  by  VS.  citi- 
zens had  been  declared  illegal  in  1934. 
Before  that  date,  citizens  could  exchange 
$20.67  of  currency  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  or 
vice  versa,  whenever  they  felt  like  It.  That 
convertlbUlty  is  what  is  meant  by  the  "gold 
standard." 

Since  1971,  money  has  expanded  faster 
than  economic  activity.  The  problem  with 
paper  money  Is  that  It  Is  infinite.  William 
Rees-Mogg,  a  great  hero  among  gold  bugs 
because  his  respectable  position— editor  of 
the  Times  of  London— is  so  reassuring  to 
them,  has  written  on  this  point:  "One  can 
write  down  $100  or  $100  million  ...  on  the 
same  piece  of  paper.  There  Is  no  shortage  of 
noughts."  By  contrast,  "the  quantity  of  gold 
is  finite.  .  .  .  [It]  belongs  to  the  family  of 
real  economic  resources  whose  exchange  it 
is  supposed  to  regulate." 

Despite  official  disapproval  apd  govern- 
ment attempts  to  demonetize  it.  gold  made  a 
rapid  comeback  after  Nixon  closed  the  gold 
window.  A  succinct  explanation  for  this  was 
given  by  Harry  Browne,  a  leading  gold  bug. 
in  his  sound  book  "New  Profits  From  the 
Monetary  Crisis."  "When  the  substitute 
[gold-backed  currency]  disappears,  people 
turn  to  the  real  thing." 

By  1975.  D.S.  citizens  were  allowed  to  own 
gold  again,  and  more  and  more  gold  coins 
were  issued  by  governments  around  the 
world.  Overseas  sale  of  the  Knigerrand.  a 
one-ounce  gold  coin  Issued  by  ti.e  South  Af- 
rican government,  had  already  begun  in 
1970.  Other  nations  followed  suit,  most  no- 
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tably  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  first  leader 
had  predicted  that  gold  would  eventually  be 
used  to  plate  lavatory  walls.  Lenin's  succes- 
sors had  second  thoughts  and  In  1975  Issued 
the  Chervonetz,  a  quarter-ounce  gold  coin. 
(One  of  the  nicer  ironies  of  the  gold  rush  is 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  the  world's 
gold  is  mined  in  these  two  unloved  nations.) 

The  Soviet  coin  has  not  sold  well,  howev- 
er, according  to  Leslie  Deak.  a  vice-president 
of  Deal-Perera,  the  coin  and  bullion  dealer. 
Part  of  this  Is  due  to  politics,  part  to  the 
high  premium  (about  15  percent  above  the 
cost  of  gold).  The  Knigerrand  accounts  for 
about  90  percent  of  the  gold-coin  market,  a 
testament  to  the  power  of  advertising.  "It 
has  been  very  successfully  promoted  by  the 
International  Gold  Corporation, "  Deak  said. 

Deak  is  bullish  about  gold,  perhaps  under- 
standably. "It  looks  like  It's  going  to  go  to  a 
thousand  before  the  Dow-Jones,"  he  said. 
Gold  supply  is  roughly  constant.  (The 
South  Africans  are  not  producing  more  In 
response  to  the  higher  price:  instead  they 
are  using  the  extra  money  to  mine  hard-to- 
reach  gold.)  On  the  other  hand,  potential 
demand  is  huge.  "Pension  funds  and  even 
college  kids  are  only  beginning  to  invest  in 
gold,"  Deak  said. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Deak's  estimate  of  the 
market  because  I  had  bought  a  Kruggerand 
a  few  days  earlier,  it  cost  $612— that  day's 
gold  price  plus  an  8  percent  premium.  (Since 
then  the  market  has  grown  more  frenzied. 
Gold  gained  more  than  $100  In  a  single  day 
to  move  above  $800  an  ounce.  And  in  one 
day  last  week  It  dropped  more  than  $100  to 
move  back  into  the  600s.) 

Before  buying  I  consulted  James  Dines's 
newsletter.  I  was  relieved  to  find,  in  his 
year-end  issue,  that  the  famous  gold  bug 
still  had  not  transmitted  his  "much  vaunt- 
ed, one-and-only.  all-out  gold  and  silver  sell 
signal. "  that  "Major  Top  "  still  lay  in  the 
future.  "Vow  now  to  follow  us  out  of  the 
precious  metals  at  that  time, "  Dines  added. 
(Into  what,  though?  Not  dollars,  surely? 
Nevertheless.  I  vowed.) 

Dines  has  been  ridiculed,  but  you  have  to 
admit  It  takes  nerve  to  tell  people  to  buy 
gold  at  $35  (as  he  did),  see  the  price  go  up 
past  $600,  and  still  counsel  against  selling.  A 
persistent  Dines  critic  has  been  Andrew 
Tobias,  who  told  Esquire  readers  In  Novem- 
ber 1978  that  to  buy  gold  at  that  time  you 
would  have  to  be  "a  horse's  ass.  perhaps." 
Gold  was  then  $227  an  ounce.  Dines  won 
that  bout.  I  believe. 

The  tremendous  price  run-up  has  never- 
theless unnerved  many  gold  bugs.  Thomas 
W.  Wolfe,  the  former  director  of  the  Treas- 
ury's Office  of  Gold  and  Silver  Operations, 
who  now  puts  out  a  newsletter  himself,  re- 
calls attending  an  offshore  (Acapulco)  gold- 
bug  convention  last  summer,  when  gold  was 
still  below  $300.  "Six  out  of  seven  gold  bugs 
speaking  from  the  platform  warned  that 
gold  was  due  for  a  downward  move,"  Wolfe 
recalls.  Howard  Ruff  sent  out  a  sell  signal 
last  September.  "If  you're  going  to  be  a  gold 
bug,  stick  with  it."  Wolfe  regards  gold  bugs 
as  people  with  good  instincts  that  tend  to 
break  down  when  they  become  analytical. 
He  himself  Is  bullish  about  gold,  seeing  It 
going  into  the  thousands  of  dollars  per 
ounce. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  eiuages  gold 
bugs  Is  the  attempt  by  the  Treasury  to 
knock  down  the  price  by  periodically  selling 
off  another  slice  of  the  U.8.  gold  reserve, 
which  Is  currently  measured  at  265  million 
fine  troy  ounces,  or  more  than  8.000  tons.  It 
Is  by  far  the  largest  reserve  in  the  world,  al- 
though it  was  much  larger  in  1950  (21,000 
tons). 

About  half  of  this  reserve  is  kept  in  Fort 
Knox,  and  "a  big  chunk  of  it."  according  to 
Wolfe,  in  the  New  York  Assay  Office  in 
Manhattan.  The  rest  is  in  Denver  and  San 
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Francisco.  Gold  bugs  worry  that  this  stock 
may  not  really  be  as  large  as  the  govern- 
ment claims.  Antony  Sutton,  who  wrote 
'Tiw  War  on  Gold."  notes  that  V&.  gold  "Is 
presumed  to  be  in  Fort  Knox.  There  is  skep- 
ticism about  the  existence  of  a  U.S.  gold 
stock  which  has  not  been- physically  audited 
in  decades."  This  Is  something  to  ttdnk 
about. 

The  U.S.  government's  attempt  u>  depress 
gold  prices  by  selling  off  reserves  tias  not 
worked  because  It  has  no  effect  on  the  cause 
of  gold's  resurgence— the  weakness  of  the 
dollar.  Even  worse,  the  temporarily  lower 
price  gives  gold  bugs  a  chance  to  Jump  in 
and  buy  even  more  gold. 

•The  time  to  buy  gold  is  on  the  day  the 
Treasury  holds  a  sale,"  Dr.  Wray  Krunkle,  a 
vice-president  of  Wheat  First  Securities, 
told  me.  He  believes  that  Arab  investors 
have  been  "leaning  on  the  Treasury"  to 
hold  more  sales  so  that  they  can  buy  into 
the  market  again  at  a  reduced  price. 

For  such  reasons,  Thomas  Wolfe  consid- 
ered it  unlikely  when  I  spoke  to  him  that 
the  Treasury  would  hold  further  gold  sales 
In  the  Immediate  future.  And  Treasury  Sec- 
retary G.  WUllam  Miller  indicated  recently 
that  no  gold  sales  were  Imminent  "in  this 
very  unsettled  and  rather  uncharacteristic 
period." 

In  addition  to  being  counterproductive, 
the  gold  sales  have  become  politically  un- 
popular. Senator  Jesse  Helms,  for  one,  it 
hopping  mad  about  the  whole  thing.  He  has 
Introduced  legislation  to  require  congres- 
sional approval  of  Treasury  gold  sales. 

I  visited  Helms's  office  on  Capitol  Hill  one 
day  to  see  his  economic  cotinsel.  Howard  Se- 
germark,  who  perhaps  knows  as  much  about 
gold  as  anyone  in  Washington.  (Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt,  recently  in  the  news  for 
having  cornered  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
world's  silver  market,  was  closeted  with 
Helms  at  the  time  of  my  visit.)  Last  year 
Congress  passed  the  Gold  Medallion  Act 
and  this  year  will  be  putting  on  the  market 
1  million  ounces  of  U.S.  gold  medallions.  Se- 
gerraark  told  me  that  this  year  there  may 
be  a  change.  "Legislation  will  be  considered 
to  revise  the  gold  medallion  Into  something 
more  like  an  American  Knigerrand,"  he 
said.  Senator  Helms  is  also  expected  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  proposing  a  return  to  the  golc 
standard.  Such  a  bill  almost  certainly  would 
not  pass  in  this  Congress,  luit  it  Is  a  measure 
of  the  gold  comeback  that  it  can  even  be  dis- 
cussed. 

I  had  wanted  to  meet  Dr.  Franz  Pick  ever 
since  I  heard  that  he  tiad  received  a  two- 
minute  standing  ovation  at  a  recent  gold- 
bug  convention  for  saying  that  Michael  Blu- 
menthal.  the  former  Treasury  secretary, 
should  be  imprisoned  for  his  crimes  against 
the  dollar.  If  nothing  else,  I  could  find  out 
his  opiiUon  of  G.  William  Miller  ( "An  imbe- 
cile, tip  to  his  elbows  in  manure.  How  can 
we  have  such  a  man  as  secretary  of  the 
Treasury?").  I  called  Dr.  Pick,  who  said  he 
would  give  me  fifteen  minutes  of  his  time. 

Pick  publishes  "Pick  World  Currency 
Report"  out  of  an  office  at  the  southern  tip 
of  Manhattan.  A  wallpaper  of  his  own 
design,  reproducing  defunct  paper  curren- 
cies from  various  nations  and  ages,  covers 
hU  walls.  When  you  meet  Pick,  you  finally 
understand  the  phrase  "gnome  of  Zurich." 
He  is  gnarled,  grizzled,  and  small,  and  was 
bom  In  Austria-Hungary  in  1898.  He  was 
wearing  a  staid,  well-cut  banker's  suit.  An 
unfolded  copy  of  Le  Monde  lay  on  his  desk. 
His  voice  was  soft,  his  accent  Central  Euro- 
pean. Pick  came  to  America  in  1941,  and  he 
has  watched  things  go  downhill  ever  since. 

"The  destiny  of  every  currency  is  devalu- 
ation." he  whispered,  explaining  that  he, 
perhaps  alone  In  the  United  SUtes,  under- 
stands currency  theory.  "But  gold  has  no 
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master.  It  is  invincible."  He  pointed  to  a  re- 
production of  the  Continental  dollar  on  his 
wall.  "It  became  almost  valueless  within 
four  years.  Then  Mr.  Franklin  became  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Versailles,  where  he 
started  to  pussyfoot  with  Danton  and 
Robespierre.  'You  boys  are  going  to  start  a 
revolution?'  he  said.  'Issue  fraudulent  ciu-- 
rency  as  we  did." " 
I  asked  him  how  high  gold  was  going. 
"You  know  I  have  underworld  contacts?" 
he  replied.  "An  underworld  man  told  me: 
"The  federal  government  will  let  the  gold 
price  go  to  $1,000."  That  corresponds  with 
my  ideas.  Put  down  mini-dollars,  please. 
One  thousand  mini-dollars." 

The  phone  rang.  Someone  was  keeping 
Pick  up  to  date  on  the  gold  price  that  day. 
It  had  gone  up  to  $645.  "Forty-five."  he  re- 
peated, and  there  was  a  ghostly  gleam  of 
pleasure  in  his  eyes.  "I  told  you  it  would  go 
to  $2,000.  didn't  I?" 

He  turned  back  to  me  and  said:  "I  am  in 
despair  analyzing  the  trends  month  by 
month.  Things  will  get  much  worse.  We  will 
have  an  elegant  state  bankruptcy.  That  is 
the  plan.  I  wrote  this  pamphlet  three  years 
ago,  and  I  did  not  get  one  write-up  in  the 
U.S.  press."  He  handed  me  a  copy  of  "The 
U.S.  Dollar  An  Advance  Obituary."  (He 
seUs  It  for  "42.22  paper  dollars  per  copy." 
the  outmoded  price  at  which  the  Treasury 
still  values  each  ounce  of  Its  gold  reserves.) 
"After  40  years  of  correct  forecasts,  all  the 
U.S.  Treasury  wanted  to  do  was  put  me  in 
Jail,"  he  said. 
I  asked  what  for. 

Pick  waved  a  deprecating  hand.  "Mone- 
tary anarchy  or  something,"  he  replied. 

He  told  me  he  bought  Krugerrands  when 
they  first  came  out— he  happened  to  be  in 
South  Africa  at  the  time— and  he  bought 
some  more  last  week.  "I  am  a  very  wealthy 
man."  he  allowed.  "I  have  gold  and  sliver, 
but  I  cannot  be  taxed  on  It  because  I  have 
never  sold."  Another  ghostly  gleam. 

Then  he  had  to  leave  for  a  meeting 
uptown,  but  he  offered  me  a  ride  in  his  lim- 
ousine. He  gave  his  chauffeur  the  good  news 
about  the  gold  price. 

"What  goes  up  must  cnme  down."  the  man 
said. 

'"No.  no,  never."  said  Pick  as  we  settled 
into  the  backseat. 

As  we  went  bumping  along  the  dilapidated 
streets  toward  midtown  Manhattan.  I  sud- 
denly thought:  How  strange!  Here  I  am  .  .  . 
limousine,  chauffeur,  sitting  next  to  an  el- 
derly, convincing  replica  of  a  Zurich  gnome, 
a  proponent  of  gold,  and  these  people  are, 
considered  crazy,  called  "gold  bugs."  .  .  . 
The  gold  standard:  Doesn't  that  conjure  up 
the  Edwardian  banker,  sable-trimmed  great- 
coat, pillar  of  the  community.  ...  If  gold 
bugs  are  '"crazy,"  I  reflected  further,  doesnt 
that  tell  us  more  about  our  topsy-turvy 
times  than  it  does  about .  .  . 

Pick  broke  into  my  thoughte.  "In  1941  al- 
ready I  predicted  the  end  of  the  dollar."  he 
said.  "I  was  married  to  an  American  lady, 
and  her  family  sent  me  to  see  a  shrink  be- 
cause I  said  the  dollar  was  going  to  go 
kaput."  Then  he  listed  the  four  paper  cur- 
rencies whose  destruction  he  had  lived 
through,  beginning  with  the  Austrian 
krone. 

"The  dollar  today  is  worth  6  cents,"  he 
said,  looking  out  of  the  window.  "It  will  fade 
into  nothing.  This  year  probably."  Then  a 
brighter  thought  struck  him.  "You  may  not 
believe  me."  he  said,  "but  one  of  my  clients 
is  a  very  senior  Jesuit,  sometimes  called  'the 
black  pope.' " 
"And?" 

Pick  leaned  over  and  whispered.  "He's  for 
gold.  For  God  first,  but  also  for  gold."  Gold. 
I  felt,  was  in  safe  hands.* 
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OMB/OFM  FINAL  REPORT  CITES 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLIHOIS 
Vn  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  a 

final  report  to  the  National  Productiv- 
ity Coimcil  entitled  "Federal  Actions 
To  Support  State  and  Local  Oovem- 
ment Productivity  Improvement"  was 
released  earlier  this  month.  This  No- 
vember 1979  report  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  a  study  team  cochaired  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  one  of  the 
nine  recommendations  made  closely 
corresponds  with  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced with  Congressman  Paul 
Simon.  The  Intergovernmental  Pro- 
ductivity Improvement  Act  of  1979 
was  introduced  as  H.R.  2735  in  the 
House  on  March  8,  1979,  and  S.  1155  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Charles  Perot 
on  May  15. 1979. 

Our  legislation  would  amend  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act  of 
1970  by  authorizing  tills  program  to 
make  grants  in  the  area  of  productiv- 
ity Improvement.  This  expansion  of 
authority  would  improve  the  way  in 
which  Federal  grants  are  utilized  in 
conjunction  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  emphasizing  efforts 
which  Improve  productivity.  Produc- 
tivity improvement  offers  a  real  op- 
portunity for  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing the  level  of  services  without  neces- 
sarily increasing  taxes. 

The  final  report  also  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
system  and  states: 

.  .  .  the  mechanics  of  the  grant-in-aid 
system  itself  have  a  negative  effect  on  State 
and  local  productivity. 

The  final  report  concludes  that 
these  two  needs— improving  the  grants 
system  and  rationalizing  existing  and 
future  productivity  support  activities- 
should  receive  priority  attention. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
grant-in-aid  system,  especially  in 
terms  of  productivity,  I  joined  Con- 
gressman Les  AuCoin  in  introducing 
H.R.  4504  on  June  18.  1979.  Compan- 
ion legislation,  S.  878,  was  introduced 
on  April  4,  1979.  by  Senator  William 
Roth.  This  legislation  would  stream- 
line and  simplify  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. 

I  commend  the  final  report's  finding 
that— 

The  Federal  .  .  .  has  vested  interest  in 
State  and  local  government  productivity  im- 
provement. State  and  local  governments 
play  a  vital  role  In  accomplishing  specific 
national  objectives  and  carrying  out  federal- 
ly mandated  programs.  It  Is  incumbent  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  these 
dollars  are  spent  wisely,  and  that  future  re- 
quirements reflect  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  of  Federal  tax  dollars  by  State  and 
local  govenunents. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  U^e 
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section  of  the  report  enUtled,  "More 
Effective  Capacity  Building  A^ist- 
ance."  This  section  discusses  the 
merits  of  HJl.  a735/a  1156,  the  Inter- 
governmental Productivity  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1979.  Following  this  ex- 
cerpt. I  include  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  report.  Listed 
among  the  nine  recommendations  is 
recommendation  2.  which  recommends 
that  the  nature  of  the  IPA  program  be 
amended  in  a  way  similar  to  the  pro- 
posal embodied  in  H.R.  2735 /S.  1155. 
The  material  follows: 

Mors  Emcnvx  Cafacttt  Buildihq 

ASSISTAIfCB 

In  summary,  current  Federal  programs 
that  support  State  and  local  government 
management  capacity  building  do  not  repre- 
sent a  comprehensive  program  effort,  as 
they  cover  only  a  limited  number  of  man- 
agement responsibilities.  The  only  activities 
currently  supported  by  capacity  building  ef- 
forts are  personnel  management,  financial 
management,  labor-management  relations, 
and  planning. 

Recent  studies  have  noted  this  shortcom- 
ing and  have  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  steps  to  strengthen  its 
management  capacity  building  assistance  to 
SUte  and  local  governments.  Strengthening 
Federal  support  would  involve— at  a  mini- 
mum—expanding support  eligibility  to  all 
management  activities.  While  there  are  sev- 
eral ways  that  this  could  be  done,  building 
on  existing  programs— particularly  the  IPA 
and  HUD  programs— would  appear  to  be  the 
most  logical  approach. 

Amending  the  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  to  authorize  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  for  general  management  im- 
provements Is  the  approach  most  often  rec- 
ommended. The  basic  framework  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  IPA  program  would 
remain  intact,  except  that  the  range  of 
management  areas  eligible  for  IPA  assist- 
ance would  be  expanded  to  include  policy 
planning,  organizational  development,  fi 
nancial  management.  Information  systems, 
program  evaluation,  and  other  management 
activities. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  m  the- 
Congress  (H.R.  2735  and  S.  1155)  that  would 
authorize  grants  under  the  IPA  for  produc- 
tivity improvement  projects.  It  would 
appear  to  be  more  desirable  to  authorize 
IPA  grants  for  general  management  im- 
provements, which  would  include  productiv- 
ity improvement  as  well  as  other  manage- 
ment projects.  This  would  give  maximum 
flexibility  to  the  funding  of  projects.  Giving 
priority  to  productivity-enhancing  projects 
could  result  from  OPM  and  SUte  and  local 
government  determination  of  criteria  for 
project  assistance. 

The  legislation  also  would  autlioriLe  Fed- 
eral funding  of  90  percent  for  projects.  Fed- 
eral funding  at  this  level  is  not  appropriate 
for  the  "seed  money"  approach  currently 
used  in  the  IPA  program.  Almost  all  the  lit- 
erature emphasizes  the  need  for  a  high 
suite  and  local  match  in  such  programs  in 
order  to  assiu-e  State  and  local  commitment 
to  the  project.  A  higher  Federal  contribu- 
tion could  be  considered  only  if  the  IPA  pro- 
gram were  re-oriented  to  emphasize  the 
testing  of  new  management  systems  and 
techniques  where  the  [wtentlal  benefit 
could  extend  beyond  a  single  Jurisdiction. 

Based  on  the  March  1  workshop  on  State 
and  local  productivity  and  public  comments 
received  on  the  study,  the  current  IPA  pro- 
gram Is  strongly  supported  by  SUte  and 
local  officials.  The  IPA  can  be  used  to  sup- 
Dort  efforts  that  result  in  significant  cost 
■*vings,  while  reducing  the  political  and  fl- 
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nancial  risks  to  the  Jurisdiction.  The  OAO 
report  oh  SUte  and  local  productivity  sup- 
ported the  seed  money  concept,  espeeiaUy  In 
fiscally  troubled  Jurisdictions  where  Federal 
support  is  needed  to  underwrite  atart-up 
costs. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  seed  money  proJecU  for  individual  Ju- 
risdictions should  be  deemphasized  in  favor 
of  demonstration  projects  that  could  have  a 
payoff  for  a  large  number  of  Jurisdictions. 
The  argumenU  for  this  change  revolve 
around  the  belief  that  the  available  Federal 
funds  should  be  used  In  a  manner  that  will 
benefit  the  most  Jurisdictions.  In  particular, 
it  Is  pointed  out  that  the  94  million  In  dis- 
cretionary fimds,  now  split  50-50  between 
projects  selected  by  OPM  headquarters  and 
those  selected  by  the  ten  OPM  regional  of- 
fices, could  be  much  better  spent  on  "na- 
tional" research  and  development  projects. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RXCOIOCKNDATIONS 

Designation  of  lead  agency 

Designation  of  a  lead  agency  is  a  neces- 
sary first  step  in  order  to  rationalize  and 
plan  existing  and  future  Federal  support  of 
SUte  and  local  government  productivity  im- 
provement. 

HUD  and  OPM  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  logical  choices  to  be  the  lead  agency. 
Both  have  existing  support  programs  for 
SUte  and  local  productivity  and  have  esUb- 
lished  working  relationshipa  with  SUte  and 
local  govemmenU  and  their  associations.  As 
lead  agency  for  the  Federal  workforce  pro- 
ductivity program.  OPM  would  be  able  to 
promote  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
two  efforts.  Most  of  the  literature  and 
public  comment  support  designating  OPM 
as  lead  agency. 

Recommendation  1:  Designate  OPM  as 
lead  agency.— It  Is  recommended  that  OPM 
be  designated  as  the  lead  Federal  agency  for 
SUte  and  local  government  productivity  im- 
provement. Two  positions  and  $100,000 
should  be  devoted  to  this  activity.  As  lea<» 
agency.  OPM  would  be  responsible  for. 

Working  with  Federal  agencies  to  develop 
a  strategy  for  Federal  support  of  SUte  and 
local  productivity  Improvement; 

Promoting  concern  for  State  and  local 
productivity  In  Federal  programs; 

Acting  as  a  point  of  contact  on  SUte  and 
local  productivity  matters  for  SUte  and 
local  Jurisdictions  and  professional,  public 
interest,  and  university-based  organizations; 
and 

Reporting  annually  to  the  National  Pro- 
ductivity Council  on  Federal  efforts  to  sup- 
port SUte  and  local  productivity  improve- 
ment efforU,  beginning  in  1980. 

Management  capacity  building 
The  Federal  Government  can  make  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment productivity  improvement  through 
a  management  capacity  building  program 
covemg  all  management  areas.  Amending 
and  reorienting  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act.  as  described  in  Chapter  3,  would 
be  a  positive  first  step.  The  OfHce  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  in  iu  role  as  lead 
agency,  could  Investigate  opportunities  for 
other  agencies  to  participate  in  a  capacity 
building  program  by  taking  a  lead  In  a  desig- 
nated management  area  (e.g.,  the  HUD  pro- 
gram for  financial  management).  Additional 
funding  for  management  capacity  building 
should  not  be  consiJered  until  these  oppor- 
tunities and  the  experiences  under  the 
amended  IPA  program  are  assessed. 

Recommendation  2:  Change  nature  of  IPA 
program.— The  National  Productivity  Coun- 
cil should  support  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act  that  would 
authorize  granU  and  cooperative  agree- 
menU  in  any  management  area,  not  Just 
personnel    management.    More    emphasis 
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should  be  placed  on  the  awarding  of  grants 
for  test  and  demonstration  projecta  whose 
resulU  could  be  transferred  to  other  Juris- 
dictions. IPA  dlseretlcmary  funds.  In  partlciK 
lar.  should  be  used  for  this  purpoae. 

Recommendation  3:  Assess  management 
capacity  building  programs.— The  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  in  Ite  role  as  lead 
agency,  should  prepare  an  assessment  of 
management  capacity  building  programs,  in- 
cluding the  opportunities  for  other  agencies 
to  participate,  and  experiences  under  the 
amended  IPA  program.  This  assessment 
should  be  included  in  the  1980  OPM  report 
to  the  Natioiua  Productivity  Council. 
Produetivity  measurement 

Four  possible  initiatives  in  the  productiv- 
ity measurement  area  were  Identified:  (1) 
development  of  new  and  improved  measure- 
ment techniques;  (2)  development  and  pub- 
lication of  comparative  statistics;  (3)  devel- 
opment and  publication  of  a  productivity 
index  for  SUte  and  local  governments;  and 
(4)  direct  assistance.  Two  of  these  Initia- 
tives—comparative sUtistics  and  a  produc- 
tivity index— would  be  very  expensive  and 
would  represent  a  major  new  undertaking. 

In  the  other  two  areas— measivement 
techniques  "and  direct  assistance— there  Is 
already  significant  work  under  way  in  the 
mission  agencies.  These  efforts  address  the 
most  immediate  and  basic  measurement 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
should  be  continued  and  expanded  wherever 
possible. 

Recommendation  4:  Encourage  and  assess 
current  efforts.— The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  in  its  role  as  lead  agency, 
should  encourage  the  mission  agencies  to 
continue  and.  where  possible  within  their 
own  budget  priorities,  expand  current  sup- 
port for  measurement  efforts  In  SUte  and 
local  govemmenU.  OPM  also  should  work 
with  the  Office  of  Federal  SUtlstlcal  Policy 
and  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  consider  conceptual  problems  and  issues 
related  to  comparative  statistics  and  a  SUte 
and  local  government  productivity  index. 
The  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Standards  would  serve  as  the  primary  tech- 
nical adviser  to  OPM,  working  closely  with 
other  Federal  daU  collection  and  analysis 
agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

Recommendation  5:  Use  IPA  to  provide 
cross-cutting  support  to  measurement  ef- 
forts.—The  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  should  be  used  to  test  new/Improved 
measurement  techniques.  The  Office  of  Per- 
sormel  Management,  which  also  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  Federal  workforce  productiv- 
ity program,  should  identify  "spinoffs"  from 
the  Federal  program  that  could  be  adapted 
or  evaluated  for  State  and  local  government 
use  through  the  IPA  program. 

Improved  methods  and  technologies 
Chapter  5  presented  three  areas  of  need 
for  improved  Federal  support  of  SUte  and 
local  productivity  improvement:  (1)  needs 
Identification;  (2)  support  for  promising 
technology;  and  (3)  information  sharing. 

The  process  for  Identifying  the  research 
needs  of  SUte  and  local  govemmenU  and 
making  these  needs  known  to  Federal  de- 
partmenU  and  agencies  should  be  esUb- 
llshed  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  The  In- 
tergovernmental Science.  Biiglneering.  and 
Technology  Advisory  Panel,  in  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  Identifying  research  needs,  but 
ite  level  of  resources  should  be  made  com- 
mensurate with  Its  responsibilities.  At  the 
present  time  OSTP  supp.rte  only  one  full- 
time  professional  sUff  member  for  the  Ad- 
visory Panel.  The  rest  of  the  ISETAP  staff 
conslsU  of  two  "detalleea"  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 
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Recommendation  6:  Assign  OSTP  lead'  re- 
sponsibility for  research  needs  assessment.— 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  take  the  lead, 
through  ISETAP,  in  Identifying  the  re- 
search needs  of  SUte  and  local  govem- 
menU. An  additional  two  positions  and 
$100,000  should  be  devoted  to  this  activity. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
should  use  the  resulU  of  the  needs  identifi- 
cation process  to  encourage  the  appropriate 
mission  agencies  to  undertake  needed  re- 
search. This  type  of  operational  role  would 
be  inappropriate  for  OSTP.  OPM  also 
should  encourage  the  mission  agencies  to  do 
further  testing  and  evaluation  on  promising 
technologies.  It  Is  unclear  at  this  time  if  this 
effort  can  be  funded  through  existing  pro- 
grams. A  major  concern  Is  those  SUte  and 
local  government  activities — such  ss  public 
works— that  do  not  have  .Federal  counter- 
parU. 

Recommendation  7:  OPM  working  with 
OSTP,  should  encourage  needed  research.— 
The  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  inltr 
role  as  lead  agency,  should  work  with  OSTP 
to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  undertake 
research  that  supporU  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment needs,  particularly  "breakthrough" 
technology  that  could  lead  to  major  im- 
provemenU  in  productivity. 

Recommendation  8:  OPM  should  assess 
research  support.— The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  should  Include  In  iU  annual 
report  to  the  National  Productivity  Council 
the  resulte  of  the  ISETAP  needs  Identifica- 
tion process,  information  on  programs  to 
meet  these  needs  that  are  being  pursued  in 
the  mission  agencies.  Identification  of  gaps 
in  SUte  and  local  government  research  and 
dev^opment  support,  and  recommendations 
for  improvement. 

Transfer  of  information  on  Improved 
methods  and  technologies  is  discussed  in  the 
next  section. 

Information  sharing 

Improved  information  sharing  is  one  of 
the  most  important  actions  the  Federal 
Government  could  take  to  support  SUte 
ar.d  local  government  productivity  Improve- 
ment. Since  information  sharing  cute  across 
many  areas.  Including  management  capacity 
building,  productivity  measurement,  and  im- 
proved methods  and  technologies,  designa- 
tion of  a  lead  agency  tc  assess  oirrent  pro- 
grams and  identify  opportunities  for  Im- 
provement appears  to  be  essential.  This  re- 
sponsibility could  be  lodged  In  the  Produc- 
tivity Clearinghouse  at  NTIS,  or  it  could  be 
assigned  to  OPM  as  part  of  iU  lead  agency 
responsibilities.  NTIS'^  existing  responsibil- 
ities and  activities  argue  in  favor  of  building 
on  this  base;  the  program  development  and 
coordination  aspecU  of  the  effort  argue  in 
favor  of  using  OPM. 

In  either  case,  some  additional  resources 
would  be  required.  These  additional  re- 
sources would  nm  in  the  neight>orhood  of  3- 
3  positions  and  $400,000.  This  does  not  in- 
clude permanent  funding  for  the  NSF  Infor- 
mation networks.  An  evaluation  of  future 
funding  of  these  networks  should  be  Includ- 
ed In  the  overall  assessment  of  Federal  in- 
formation sharing. 

Recommendation  9:  OPM  should  develop 
an  Information  sharing  program.— The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  should 
take  the  lead  in  developing  an  Information 
sharing  program.  Three  positions  and 
$400,000  are  recommended  to  support  this 
activity.  Specific  responsibilities  would  in- 
clude: 

Preparation  of  a  plan  for  productivity  in- 
formation sharing  that  incorporates  the  re- 
sources of  Federal  and  non-Federal  groups: 

Support  of  information  networks  for 
State  and  local  productivity   that  empha- 
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sizes  the  availability  of  problem-solving  In- 
formation: and 

Preparation  of  an  assessment  of  Federal 
information  sharing  for  SUte  and  local  pro- 
ductivity improvement  for  inclusion  in  iU 
report  to  the  National  Productivity  CounclL 

Resource  reouirementa 

ImplemenUtlon  of  the  study  recommen- 
dations would  Involve  five  additional  posi- 
tions and  $500  thousand  for  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  and  two  positions 
and  $100  thousand  for  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy.  We  believe  that  the 
need  for  further  resource  increases  can  be 
precluded  by  the  better  utilization  of  re- 
sources currently  devoted  to  productivity 
Improvement,  and  by  giving  higher  priority 
to  SUte  and  local  needs  within  existing  pro- 
gram funding.  Resource  requeste  beyond 
those  recommended  In  this  report  should  be 
supported  by  fully  documented  cost-benefit 
analyses. 

Public  comments  on  the  draft  report 
The  public  commenU  received  on  the 
draft  report  primarily  were  coiipemed  with 
the  level  of  funding  and  nature  of  the  IPA 
program.  Most  of  those  commenting  felt 
that  if  the  IPA  were  amended  to  include 
general  management  assistance  as  this 
report  recommends,  there  should  be  a  com- 
mensurate Increase  In  funding.  The  general 
feeling  was  that  an  expanded  mandate  with- 
out a  funding  Increase  would  adversely 
affect  what  is  now  seen  as  a  successful  pro- 
gram for  persoruiel  management  improve- 
ment. Several  organizations  also  objected  to 
the  proposed  de-emphasis  of  seed  money 
grants,  citing  examples  of  successful  proj- 
ects. 

The  basis  for  not  recommending  addition- 
al funding,  primarily  the  need  for  program 
planning  and  experience  under  a  re-oriented 
IPA,  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  The  proposal 
in  that  chapter  for  more  funding  of  demon- 
stration proJecU  recognizes  that  there  still 
will  be  a  need  for  seed  money  grante  for 
projects  with  high  payoff  potential  for  an 
Individual  jurisdiction.* 
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PAUL  HENZE'S  EMPLOYMENT 
SHOULD  BE  TERMINATED 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NTW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  already  addressed  the  House  re- 
garding the  (mconscionable  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Paul  Henze  of  the 
National  Security  Coimcil  staff  about 
a  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast  of  an 
interview  with  alleged  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nal Valerian  Trifa.  At  that  time,  and 
in  several  letters  to  the  President.  I 
lu-ged  that  Mr.  Henze  l>e  dismissed 
from  his  position  in  the  White  House. 

Several  newspaper  editorials  and 
television  and  radio  commentaries 
have  also  called  for  Mr.  Henze's  re- 
moval. I  commend  those  following  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Dec.  16, 

19791 

A  OovntNHKNT  Blunokk 

Radio  Free  Europe  is  subsidized  by  the 
United  SUtes  government  as  an  outlet  for 
anti-Soviet  propaganda.  Unlike  the  Voice  of 
America,  which  strives  for  objective,  bal- 
anced Journalism,  Radio  Free  Europe  Is  In- 
tended to  be.  and  Is  so  regarded  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  as  a  partisan  U.S.  voice.  That 


being  ao.  it  ought  to  be  very  eareful  what  it 
saya; 

Rrdlo  Free  Europe  blundered  badly  last 
May  when  It  broadcast  a  45-mlnute  inter- 
view commemorating  the  AOtb  annlverMtfy 
of  the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  person  Interviewed  was 
Bishop  Valerian  Trifa,  bead  of  the  church. 
The  U.S.  Justice  Department  is  trying  to 
have  him  stripped  of  his  dtlsenshlp  and  de- 
ported on  charges  that  be  took  part  in  the 
killing  of  4.000  Jews  in  Europe  during  World 
War  n.  But  Radio  Free  Europe  put  him  on 
the  air.  in  a  broadcast  aimed  at  Eastern 
Europe,  as  If  no  such  allegations  had  been 
made. 

The  effect,  of  course,  was  to  imply  that 
the  U.S.  government  doesn't  really  take  the 
charges  seriously  and  has  no  intention  of 
deporting  Trifa.  The  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  proposition 
that  government  radio  speaks  for  govern- 
ment. 

Responding  to  a  Justice  Department  pro- 
test, a  senior  vice  president  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  has  agreed  that  the  interview  was  a 
mistake. 

There,  the  matter  might  rest— but  for  an 
event  that  compounded  the  blunder  by  rais- 
ing serious  questions  about  the  Judgment  of 
one  of  the  aides  to  President  Carter's  na- 
tional security  adviser,  Zbignlew  BrzezinskL 

According  to  the  Associated  Press  (AP), 
Paul  Henze.  the  aide,  defended  9adio  Free 
Europe  during  a  closed  meeting  Aug.  IS  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
the  agency  which  furnishes  U.S.  money  to 
Radio  Free  Europe.  In  a  transcript  obtained 
by  the  AP,  Henze  defended  the  interview  on 
grounds  that  Trifa  "represente  an  impor- 
tant American  ethnic  group"  and  dismissed 
the  controversy  as  "silly." 

"•  •  •  I  think  it's  a  very  serious  Issue," 
disagreed  Walter  R.  Roberts,  the  board's  ex- 
ecutive director. 

"•  •  •  It  certainly  isn't  serious  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  White  House,"  Hense 
replied. 

If  it  Isn't,  it  ought  to  be.  If  Henze  isn't 
troubled  at  having  the  U.S.  government 
made  to  look  cozy  with  a  suspected  Nazi 
murderer,  he  ought  to  be  fired.  And  If  Brae- 
zinskl  can't  see  that,  he  should  be  fired,  too. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Dec.  14.  19791 
Trita  Case:  Fire  WurrK  House  Aide 

Concern  for  human  rlghte  has  been  the 
centerpiece  of  Jimmy  Carter's  Presidency. 
How  utterly  unthinkable,  then,  that  a 
White  House  aide  so  blithely  Insisted  that 
U.S.-fInanced  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast 
an  interview  with  a  man  whose  name  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  slaughter  of  Romanian 
Jews  during  World  War  II. 

Paul  Henze.  an  aide  to  the  President's  na- 
tional-security adviser,  Zbignlew  Brzezlnski, 
overrode  others'  objections  and  insisted  that 
Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast  the  Interview 
with  Romanian  Orthodox  Bishop  Valerian 
Trifa.  If  Mr.  Henze  knew  of  the  charges 
pending  abalnst  Bishop  Trifa,  he  sloughed 
them  off.  Objections  to  the  broadcast  were 
"silly,"  said  Mr.  Henze.  The  issue  "certainly 
isn't  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
White  House." 

It  ought  to  be.  It  ought  to  be  so  serious 
that  Mr.  Henze  should  be  fired  for  gross  stu- 
pidity if  not  for  blatant  insensitivity  to 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Henze  knew  full  well  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  trying  since  1975  to  revoke 
Bishop  Trifa's  citizenship,  granted  in  1950, 
beoause  he  lied  on  his  application  for  natu- 
ralization. He  knew  full  well  that  Bishop 
Trifa's  case  Is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service's  Nazi 
War  Crimes  Special  Litigation  Unit. 
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But  that  mattered  little  to  Mr.  Henze.  He 
insisted  that  Radio  FYee  Europe  beam  the 
interview  back  to  Romania— where  Bishop 
Trifa  already  has  l)een  sentenced  in  absen- 
tia  to  life  in  prison  for  pro-Nazi  crimes— be- 
cause the  bishop  represents  a  significant 
U.S.  ethnic  group,  the  million-member  Ro- 
manian Episcopate  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  America. 

Before  he  became  an  ecclesiastic.  Bishop 
Trifa  was— in  1941— head  of  the  pro-Nazi 
Romanian  Iron  Guard.  He  admits  making  a 
speech  in  Bucharest  on  Jan.  19,  1941.  but  he 
denies  responsibility  for  what  happened 
afterward. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Iron  Guard, 
allegedly  incited  by  the  speech,  rampaged 
through  Bucharest's  Jewish  ghetto  the  next 
day.  When  the  carnage  was  over,  six  thou- 
sand persons  were  dead.  Romanian  officials 
found  289  Jews  literally  slaughtered,  hang- 
ing on  meathooks  in  an  abattoir,  their 
throats  slashed. 

The  Government's  efforts  to  bring  Bishop 
Trifa  to  trial  have  moved  glacially  l)ecause. 
after  nearly  40  years,  witnesses  are  difficult 
to  locate.  He  denies  any  complicity  in  war 
crimes  and  says  the  charges  against  him  are 
"a  Communist  plot. "  He  is  in  fact  only 
charged:  he  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

But  innocent  or  not.  Bishop  Trifa  is  under 
a  cloud.  His  broadcast  outraged  many  Ro- 
nutnian-Amerlcans  and  dismayed  the  Justice 
Department.  Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman. 
Democrat  of  New  York,  wrote  to  President 
Carter  and  demanded  that  Mr.  Henze  be 
fired. 

Firing  Mr.  Henze  is  the  least  the  Presi- 
dent can  do.  That  would  not  undo  the 
damage  Mr.  Henze  has  caused.  But  it  would 
show  that  the  man  who  occupies  the  White 
House  knows,  even  if  some  who  only  work 
there  do  not,  that  human-rights  concerns 
are  not  "silly. " 

Commentary  From  WF.AM  Radio. 
December  19. 1979 

This  is  Les  Kin.solving  with  Capital  Com- 
mentary: 

Headline:  White  House  aide  Paul  Henze 
should  be  fired— immediately 

Three  years  ago  this  column  provided  the 
first  nationally  syndicated  disclosure  that 
Rumanian  Archbishop  Valerian  Trifa  of  De- 
troit was  for  20  years  a  member  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  (NCC)  which  organization  deliber- 
atedly  ignored  evidence  presented  to  them 
about  his  past. 

Trifa  has  been  charged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  lying  to  obtain  U.S 
citizenship.  He  is  charged  with  lying  about 
his  participation  in  the  nazi  murder  of  4.000 
jews.  These  included  200  whom  he  hanged 
on  meathooks  in  a  Bucharest  slaughtei 
house  in  January  of  1941— and  stariiped 
their  bodies  "kosher  meat." 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  retail 
ated  when  its  agent.  Tim  Smith,  circulated  a 
letter  around  Washington  implying  I  was  a 
foreign  agent.  lA  year-long  Investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Jastice  and  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  resulted  in  my  being 
cleared  of  the  charges  that  I  was  under  the 
direction  or  control  of  the  governments  of 
South  Africa.  Rhodesia  or  Israel.) 

Trifa  is  still  awaiting  trial— after  five 
years.  E;ven  more  scandalous  is  the  fact  that 
last  May  1,  this  ma.ss  murderer  wa.s  Inter- 
viewed for  45  minutes  by  the  U.S.  Govern 
ment- financed  Radio  Free  Europe. 

Even  more  outrageous  than  this  is  the 
transcript  of  the  remarks  of  White  House 
suffer  Robert  Henze  on  August  15  to  the 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting. 

"This  is  silly  Trifa  business,  for  example, 
gets  everybody  worked  up." 
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In  the  transcript,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Associated  Press,  Walter  Roberts, 
this  Board's  director  replied.  "It's  not  so 
silly." 

Henze:  It  certainly  isn't  serious  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  White  House. 

Roberts:  Well  it's  very  serious  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  Board. 

Henze:  Let  me  state  the  White  House  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  Bishop  Tiifa.  as  an 
American  citizen  represents  an  important 
American  ethnic  group. 

"Last  week  Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman 
wrote  President  Carter  a  letter,  in  which, 
quite  appropriately  she  requested  Henze's 
Immediate  removal  from  your  staff." 

If  President  Carter  does  not  take  precisely 
such  action  against  this  colossal  fool  who 
thinks  the  murder  of  4.000  Jews  is  'silly 
busines.s."  the  nation's  Jewish  community— 
as  well  as  all  christians  not  Involved  with 
NCC.  ought  to  write,  wire  or  telephone  the 
White  House  and  the  democratic  national 
committee.  They  should  ask  how  in  God's 
name  any  born-again  baptist  can  be  so  un- 
concerned about  200  Jews  who  this  creature 
hung  on  meathooks. 

Thfs  is  Les  Kinsolving. 


Commentary  of  Jack  Anderson.  Good 
Morning  America  'ABC-TV',  December  6. 
1979 

The  last  person  who'd  defend  a  Nazi  war 
criminal,  you  might  think,  would  be  Jimmy 
Carter.  He  has  ordered  all  war  criminals  de- 
ported from  the  United  States  if  a  case  can 
be  made  against  them.  Yet  behind  closed 
doors,  a  White  House  aide  has  defended  a 
notorious  war  criminal. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  war  crimi- 
nal. His  name  is  Valerian  Trifa.  Documents 
on  file  with  the  Justice  Department  charge 
that  he  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  4.000  Jews  in  1941.  One  witness 
swore  that  Trifa  led  an  execution  squad  Into 
a  cell  full  of  helpless  Jews. 

Trifa  committed  these  atrocities  In  his 
native  Romania.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Ro- 
manian Iron  Guard,  which  was  aligned  with 
the  Nazis.  He  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison 
for  his  war  crimes. 

But  he  escaped  to  the  United  States.  He 
took  our  citizenship  papers.  And  today,  this 
mass  murderer  is  a  bishop  in  Detroit.  He 
wears  the  collar  of  the  Romanian-American 
Orthodox  Episcopate. 

But  he  got  his  citizenship  by  lying  about 
his  background.  So  now  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  trying  to  denaturalize  and  deport 
him. 

Last  May,  he  used  his  credentials  as  a 
church  leader  to  appear  on  Radio  Free 
Europe.  I  revealed  this  on  Good  Morning 
America.  Well,  it  caused  an  uproar.  Now  I've 
learned  it  was  brought  up  at  a  closed  session 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
nfeeting. 

There  was  a  While  House  aide  at  the 
meeting.  His  name  Is  Paul  Henze.  He  said  It 
was  "silly"  to  be  concerned  over  Trifa's  ap- 
pearance on  Radio  Free  Europe.  He  also 
said  that  it  "certainly  Isn't  serious  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Wliite  House. " 

But  here's  the  kicker.  My  sources  quote 
Henze  as  saying:  "Let  me  state  the  White 
House  position  on  this  issue.  Bishop  Trifa, 
as  an  American  citizen,  represents  an  impor- 
tant ethnic  group." 

In  other  words,  the  war  criminal  i.s  now  a 
cnurch  leader,  with  a  following.  So  the 
White  House  doesn't  want  to  offend  him. 

New  York  Congresswoman  Elizabeth 
Holtzman  has  led  the  fight  to  track  down 
Nazi  war  criminals.  She  has  written  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  President  Carter,  demanding 
that  Henze  be  fired.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF  LOUISIANA 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w  as  un- 
avoidably absent  on  Monday,  January 
28,  1980,  due  to  my  presence  at  the  fu- 
neral of  the  mayor  of  Zachary,  La., 
the  Hon.  Jack  Breaux.  on  that  date.* 


AFTERMATH  OF  A  WILDERNESS 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  95th  Congress.  I  urged  my 
colleagues  to  fully  consider  the  impact 
of  pending  legislation -dealing  with  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area.  In  our 
extensive  debates  on  this  issue.  I  asked 
that  the  House  not  approve  legislation 
which  I  knew  would  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  people  and  the  economy 
of  the  area  around  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area.  In  response  to 
that  concern  the  House  did  authorize 
programs  to  mitigate  the  law's  impact. 
While  I  recognized  the  importance  of 
those  programs.  I  felt  then  that  no 
programs  could  fully  alleviate  the 
damage  to  be  done  by  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  Act  of  1978. 

For  fiscal  year  1980.  Congress  has 
provided  almost  $16  million  to  assist 
my  constituents  adjust  to  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  by  that  act.  I  appreciated 
the  support  of  my  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Whitten)  and  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  (Mr.  Yates)  for 
their  support  of  my  request  for  that 
appropriation.  I  will  be  coming  before 
those  subcommittees  again  this  spring 
to  ask  their  help  in  seeing  that  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to 
honor  the  promises  made  In  the  enact- 
ment of  the  boundary  waters  law. 

The  act  has  been  in  effect  for  1  year 
now.  The  funds  to  mitigate  its  impact 
have  only  become  available  in  the  past 
weeks.  As  feared,  the  law  has  severely 
hurt  the  people  and  the  businesses  of 
the  small  communities  on  the  fringe 
of  the  boundary  waters. 

I  do  not  wish  to  review  the  history 
of  that  law  or  to  revive  the  controver- 
sy surrounding  Its  enactment.  I  would, 
ho-*'ever.  very  much  like  to  share  with 
all  my  colleagues  an  excellent  column 
which  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  December  24.  1979, 
The  column  by  News  &  World  Report 
editor.  Marvin  Stone,  provides  an  excel- 
lent overview  of  the  impact  of  the  new 
law  on  the  local  people: 

Wilderness— AND  People 

Pew  win  quarrel  with  the  Idea  behind  the 
1964  Wilderness  Act— to  protect  from  over- 
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zealous  development  the  unspoiled  gems  of 
nature  still  remaining  in  this  country.  But 
when  protecting  the  land  brings  hardship  to 
people  who  live  nearby,  who  use  the  land 
and  depend  on  it  for  their  livelihood,  [>er- 
haps  It  is  time  to  take  another  look. 

A  case  in  point  is  what  Is  happening  in 
Minnesota's  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
the  largest— and  most  visited— officially  pro- 
tected wilderness  area  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Congress  voted  last  year  to  ban  the  use  of 
motorboats  on  all  but  23  of  the  1,060  lakes 
within  the  existing  Boundary  Waters.  Envi- 
ronmentalists argued  that  this  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  deep,  clear  lakes  and  for- 
ests of  birch  and  pine  from  man's  destruc- 
tion. The  ^ound  of  raotort>oats,  they  said,  re- 
verl)erates  across  the  lakes,  disturbing  the 
habitat  of  such  native  wildlife  as  timber 
wolves,  moose,  loons  and  lynxes  and  de- 
stroying the  "wilderness  experience"  for 
canoeists,  hikers  and  campers. 

Many  of  the  25.000  residents  of  northeast- 
ern Minnesota  heatedly  disagree.  They 
insist  that  the  environmentalists'  concern 
about  motortwat  noise  is  largely  a  matter  of 
aesthetics,  rather  than  habitat  damage. 
They  say  the  new  restrictions  have  had  a 
devastating  Impact  on  tourism,  the  back- 
bone of  their  economy. 

"People  just  aren't  coming  back— especial- 
ly older  people  and  the  handicapped."  we 
are  told  by  Frank  Salerno,  a  real-estate 
agent  in  Ely.  just  outside  the  Boundary 
Waters.  "Not  everybody  can  paddle  a 
canoe."  At  least  11  of  the  area's  45  resorts 
are  being  forced  to  close  their  doors  perma- 
nently. 

Congress  foresaw  these  difficulties  and 
took  steps  in  last  year's  legislation  to  ease 
them.  It  mandated  new  twat  landings,  camp- 
sites and  hiking  trails  outside  the  Boilndary 
Waters,  In  the  surrounding  Superior  Nation- 
al Forest,  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
submit  to  the  wilderness  restrictions.  And  it 
offered  to  buy  any  resorts  whose  owners  felt 
they  could  not  operate  under  the  new  law. 

It  took  a  year  for  Congress  to  appropriate 
motley  to  pay  for  these  steps.  The  residents 
around  the  Boundary  Waters,  having  waited 
and  waited  for  the  promised  federal  aid.  are 
furious.  Many  of  them  have  banded  togeth- 
er, hired  a  lawyer  and  gone  to  court  to  have 
the  new  restrictions  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. Their  chances  of  success  are  mixed 
at  best,  and  in  any  case,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  be  In  the  courts  for  a  long  time. 

The  outcome  is  Important- not  only  to 
local  residents,  but  to  the  entire  nation— as 
the  government  turns  more  and  more  public 
land  into  officially  protected  wilderness. 

Already  more  than  19  million  acres  have 
been  included  In  the  National  Wilderness 
System.  Most  of  this  land  is  In  the  sparsely 
populated  West,  where  restrictions  have 
had  little  impact  on  people. 

This  is  about  to  change,  however.  The 
U.S.  Forest  Service  has  recommended  that 
another  15  million  acres  be  tacked  on  to  the 
wilderness  system  and  that  11  million  acres 
more  be  set  aside  for  further  study.  Many  of 
these  lands  are  in  the  heavily  populated 
eastern  United  States. 

If  the  wilderness  system  is  expanded  fur- 
ther by  Congress,  the  Boundary  Waters  ex- 
perience should  suggest  two  things: 

Before  establishing  any  new  wilderness 
area.  Congress  ought  to  make  sure  that  the 
national  Interest  Involved  is  worth  the  Inevi- 
table burdens  that  the  wilderness  restric- 
tions will  impose  on  local  residents 

When  Congress  decides  to  create  m  wilder- 
ness area,  it  must  move  quickly  and  ade- 
quately to  minimize  hardships. 

America's  very  real  need  to-  preserve  its 
precious  wilderness  need  not  compel  the 
federal  government  to  inflict  damage  on  the 
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citizens  who  live  nearby,  as  appears  to  have 
happened  in  Minnesota.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LARRY  P.  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28.  1980. 1  unavoidably  missed 
two  votes.  While  I  was  paired  on  each 
vote  missed,  I  did  not  receive  a  live 
pair  on  either  vote.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

"No"  to  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
4788,  the  Wat«r  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  six  additional  water  develop- 
ment projects:  and  "Yes"  to  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  4788,  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act.  to  delete 
authorizations  for  construction  of  cer- 
tain water  projects.* 


A  MILITARY  MESSAGE  WOULD 
BE  A  MISTAKE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
part  of  the  international  community  is 
outraged  about  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  holding  of  Ameri- 
cans hostage  in  Iran. 

Americans  are  even  more  upset  at 
these  events  and  these  feelings  can 
easily  lead  to  inappropriate  responses. 
While  keeping  our  goals  of  world 
peace  and  prosperity  in  mind,  it  is  cru- 
cial to  our  future,  to  the  future  of  the 
Western  world  and  to  the  future  of 
our  other  friends  that  we  carefiQIy 
analyze  all  proposed  reactions  to  these 
events. 

I  believe  it  is  too  easy  to  resort  pri- 
marily to  military  responses.  Our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  is  changing,  but  it  is 
not  relatively  any  worse  or  any  better 
than  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Gene  La  Rocque  of  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  has  thoughtfully 
considered  these  same  Issues  and  I 
found  his  January  15.  1980,  Los  Ange- 
les Times  essay.  "A  Military  Message 
Would  Be  a  Mistake,"  to  contain  ideas 
that  I  fully  endorse.  The  text  follows: 
A  MiLiTART  Message  Would  Be  a  Mistake 

The  tempUtlon  to  fight  irrationality  with 
irrationality  is  strong.  Hostages  In  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Tehran  and  Incredible  increases 
In  the  price  of  oil  have  shocked  Rumy 
Americans.  The  massive  Soviet  military  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  has  added  to  our  con- 
cerns. We  know  that  we  are  a  powerful 
nation,  but  the  inability  of  our  government 
to  solve  these  problems  makes  many  wonder 
whether  we  are  powerful  enough.  Demands 
grow  for  more  military  spending,  more 
weapons  for  Intervention,  and  a  tougher  in- 
ternational posture.  The  call  is  for  America 
to  speak  loudly  and  carry  a  blgeer  stick.  And 
the  government  responds. 

But  a  military  response  to  the  Impasse  in 
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Iran  and  the  oil  crisis  would  be  a  mistake. 
Beefing  up  our  armed  forces  and  talking 
tough  are  ineffective  and  wasteful  responses 
to  the  difficulties  that  we  face.  The  search 
for  the  chimera  of  a  military  solution  to  do- 
mestic turmoil  in  foregin  countries  and  the 
restructuring  of  international  economic  re- 
lations can  only  distract  us  from  the  search 
for  more  appropriate  means  of  preserving 
our  interests. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  hostages  in 
Iran,  it  has  been  clear  from  the  t>eginnlng  of 
this  episode  that  there  were  no  military 
means  by  which  the  United  States  could 
achieve  the  freeing  of  our  citizens.  More 
U.S.  Marines  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  more 
UJ5.  aircraft  carriers  In  the  Arabian  Sea  will 
make  no  difference.  Not  only  is  it  true  that 
Minutemen  missiles  mean  nothing  in  the 
Middle  E^ast.  but  additions  to  our  already 
sut>stantial  capability  for  military  interven- 
tion around  the  world  will  not  prevent  or  re- 
solve future  hostage  situations. 

For  the  Immediate  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  release  of  the  American  hostages,  the 
threat  of  future  military  reprisals  by  the 
United  States  is  precisely  the  consideration 
that  will  most  inhibit  the  Iranians  from  re- 
leasing them. 

Neither  our  allies  in  the  Middle  East,  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia,  nor  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  Asia  are  calling  for  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention or  even  expanded  military  presence. 
Most  of  our  allies  seem  to  believe  that  U.S. 
military  actions  will  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

The  U.S.  military  could  readUy  defeat  the 
armed  forces  of  any  Middle  Eastern  country 
or  oil  producer.  But  such  a  military  victory 
could  only  bring  disaster  in  its  wake.  Our 
owrn  economy  and  those  of  our  allies  in 
Elurope  and  Japan  could  not  rely  on  supplies 
of  oil  in  the  face  of  inevitable  widespread 
sabotage  and  reprisal.  Unstable  pro- Western 
governments  in  the  Middle  East  would  face 
revolution  with  the  upsurge  of  outraged  Is- 
lamic public  opinion. 

Alleged  inadequacies  of  n.S.  military 
power  are  not  the  cause  of  international  in- 
stability. We  could  double  our  military 
budget  and  still  have  a  continuing  stream  of 
impredictable  and  unmanageable  events. 
The  Soviets  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  oil.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  recent  trend  of  events  in  Iran, 
no  matter  how  hard  some  search  for  the 
hand  of  the  Kremlin.  Their  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan did  not  occur  t>ecause  of  their 
perception  of  U.S.  military  weakness. 

It  is  time  that  we  face  the  harsh  truth. 
The  United  States,  which  for  many  years 
was  the  most  fortimate  of  nations,  has  come 
to  be  more  like  other  countries.  Our  former 
invulnerability  and  position  of  privilege 
have  been  replaced  by  substantial  military 
and  economic  vulnerability  that  we  can  do 
little  or  nothing  atx>ut.  Other  countries,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  are  at  least  as  vul- 
nerable as  we  are,  and  at  least  as  fearful  of 
possible  future  disasters.  We  are  far  from 
being  alone  in  facing  great  uncertainties. 
Our  enormous  and  growing  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional military  capability  plays  only  a 
small  role  in  the  unfolding  of  world  events. 

If  in  fact  the  expansion  of  military  budg- 
ets and  the  threat  of  military  attack  served 
a  useful  purpose  for  the  United  States,  onf 
might  want  to  embrace  this  return  to  tradi- 
tional attitudes.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  more  military  activism  is  going 
to  work.  The  declining  utility  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary power  is  not  a  mere  slogan  from  the  old 
days  of  the  Vietnam  War.  It  is  a  reality  that 
no  amount  of  bluster  and  budget  appropri- 
ations can  obscure.* 
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TREBUTE  TO  JIMMY  DURANTE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Jimmy  Durante  was  truly  an  extraor- 
dinary entertainer.  Boston  was  a  fa- 
vorite stop  along  the  tour  for  Durante 
and  I  can  remember  many  evenings  of 
enjoyment  watching  him  perform  at 
Blinstrub's  in  South  Boston. 

Complete  entertainers  like  Jimmy 
Durante  enrich  all  our  lives  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  Boston  Globe  article  by  Ernie  Santo- 
suosso  entitled  "A  Legacy  of  Laugh- 
ter": 

A  Lbcact  op  Laughter 
(By  Ernie  Santosuosso) 

Jimmy  Durante  always  left  them  laugh- 
ing. 

He  left  a  public  which  delighted  at  his 
mangled  English,  the  songs  wistfully  deliv- 
ered in  a  solitary  spotlight,  his  showstop- 
ping  strut-away,  the  familiar  "hot-cha- 
cha!,"  and  the  hundreds  of  charitable  causes 
his  presence  bolstered. 

"Lemme  hear  da  music!" 

"I  got  a  million  of  'em." 

"So,  I  ups  to  him." 

"Everybody  wants  ta  get  inta  da  act." 

"Stop  da  music!" 

These  were  the  ingenuously  uttered  mis- 
pronunciations and  malapropisms  that  en- 
dured as  Durante's  trademarks.  He  once 
told  an  interviewer  his  verbal  gaffes 
wouldn't  have  been  funny  if  he  deliberately 
tried  to  fracture  the  language. 

Once  he  told  his  taUor  to  cut  for  him  a 
"Chevrolet"  suit  instead  of  cheviot.  Asked  if 
he  wished  to  retrace  his  boyhood  haunts, 
Schnoz  smiled  wistfully. 

"Why  not."  he  said,  "I  got  real  neuralgia 
for  da  old  place." 

Discussing  his  reading  habits:  "I  read  but 
strictly  nonfrictlon."  Who  was  his  favorite 
composer?  That  one  was  easy  for  Durante: 
"Faust."  Instead  of  splitting  infinitives,  he 
broke  them  up  in  little  pieces. 

He  spoke  with  US  Presidents  on  a  first- 
name  basis.  During  a  visit  to  the  White 
House,  President  Harry  Truman,  who  en- 
Joyed  a  break  at  the  piano,  played  a  solo  for 
the  comedian.  When  Tnmian  concluded  his 
piece.  Durante  quipped:  "Harry,  don't  ever 
give  up  your  daytime  Job." 

He  also  mingled  with  royalty.  "But  some- 
times I  didn't  know  what  they  was  talkln' 
about,"  he  was  heard  to  observe.  On  an- 
other occasion,  he  was  visited  backstage  by 
members  of  the  prestigious  Dublin  theater 
company.  The  actors  spent  an  hour  in  the 
dressing-room  discussing  relatively  esoteric 
subjects  with  the  uncomprehending  Dur- 
ante. Finally,  when  they  left,  he  turned  to 
his  partner  the  Lou  Clayton,  and  asked: 
"Was  they  knockln'  me  or  pralsln'  me?" 

Not  only  was  he  a  soft  touch  for  financial- 
ly strapped  friends  and  pure  strangers.  Dur- 
ante unfailingly  answered  the  calls  of  the 
needy.  In  1966  he  canceled  a  lucrative  book- 
ing In  Texas  to  perform  in  the  Mayor's 
Charity  Fund  benefit  at  Hynes  Auditorium. 
The  kids  were  never  happier  at  the  Pemald 
State  School  for  the  retarded  than  when 
Durante,  taking  time  off  from  his  engage- 
ment at  Blinstrub's  in  South  Boston, 
dropped  by.  Earlier  that  day,  Jimmy  had 
done  his  act  in  a  local  candy  factory  for  the 
candy-dippers  who  had  written  him  they 
couldn't  afford  to  see  him  at  Blinstrub's. 
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Wherever  he  played,  Schnoz  would  devote 
much  of  his  leisure  time  to  visiting  shut-ins. 

In  1962,  he  literally  halted  traffic  as  5000 
persons  gathered  to  see  him  as  he  gave 
Globe  Santa  a  helping-hand  outside  the 
charity's  headquarters  at  Washington  and 
Milk  streets.  That  day  he  made  a  pitch  for 
Globe  Santa's  "tolty-thousand  kids." 

A  Boston  visit  always  Included  a  stopover 
at  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing's  residence 
where  Durante  would  do  his  routine  for  the 
prelate,  priests  and  nuns. 

"You're  the  best  comedian  in  the  busi- 
ness." said  the  cardinal  after  Schnoz  hiad 
them  laughing  for  an  hour  or  so. 

"And  the  oldest."  responded  Durante,  who 
was  74  at  the  time. 

When  the  cardinal  recalled  they  hadn't 
seen  each  other  since  Las  Vegas,  Durante 
broke  him  up. 

"What  was  a  man  of  the  cloth  doing  in 
such  a  city?"« 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  PASSAIC  COUNTY  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE  UPON  THE 
CENTENNIAL  ANNI'\rERSARY  OP 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  AQRICUL- 
TURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
AT  COOK  COLLEGE,  RUTGERS 
THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  1880- 
1980 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  WrW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
February  1  the  residents  of  Passaic 
County,  my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  together 
with  the  Passaic  County  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture in  a  commemorative  salute  to 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Cook  College,  Rutgers 
the  State  University  upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  which  was 
established  by  statute  signed  into  law 
on  March  10.  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  indeed  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  commend  to  you  the 
following  distinguished  members  of 
the  board  of  governors  who  have 
served  as  directors  throughout  this 
past  century  at  the  helm  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion: 

Directors.  New  Jersey  Agricitltural 
ExPXRiBizirT  Station.  1880-1980 

The  Honorable: 
George  H.  Cook  1880-1889 
Edward  B.  Voorhees  1893-1910 
Jacob  O.  Lipman  1911-1939 
WUliam  H.  Martin  1939-1960 
Leland  O.  MerriU.  Jr.  1961-1962 
Ordway  Stames  1962-1965 
Walter  A.  Maclinn  1965-1971 
Charles  E.  Hess  1971-1975 
Grant  P.  Walton  1975- 

With  pardonable  pride,  I  also  com- 
mend to  you  the  officers  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
my  congressional  district  who  have 
earned  the  respect  and  esteem  of  our 
people  for  their  outstanding  public 
service  and  administration  of  most  im- 
portant research  and  discovery  food, 
nutiltional,  agricultural,  science,  and 
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technology  endeavors  that  have  truly 
enriched,  enhanced  and  preserved  the 
integrity  of  our  environment.  The  cur- 
rent officers  of  the  Passaic  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  are.  as  follows: 

Oppicers.  the  Passaic  Countt  Board  op 

Agricui-txtre 
The  Honorable: 
Fred  Parrott.  President; 
Harry  Meyer,  Jr.,  Vice  President; 
liconard  Dujets,  Secretary, 
Roger  Stelner,  Treasurer;  and 
Bruce    C.    Van    Duyne,    Senior    County 
Agent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historic  journal  of  Congress,  a  brief 
chronology  and  profile  of  the  history 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Elxperi- 
ment  Station  presented  to  me  by  the 
Honorable  Bruce  C.  Van  Duyne,  our 
senior  coimty  agent  of  the  Passaic 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
most  eloquently  sets  forth  the  dedica- 
tion and  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the 
men  and  women  whose  exemplary  pro- 
fessional expertise  have  contributed  to 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  conserving  and  nurturing  our 
land  and  natural  resources  for  the 
l)enefit  of  all  mankind.  The  history 
and  development  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  in- 
extricably intertwined  with  the  leader- 
ship and  good  counsel  of  its  founding 
director,  the  Honorable  George  Ham- 
mell  Cook,  ^d  a  host  of  other  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  throughout  the 
past  century  devoted  with  the  deepest 
of  concern  to  the  agricultural  needs  of 
people— ever  seeking  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence  in  their  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  technology  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  of  our  people. 
This  brief  history  reads,  as  follows: 

The  New  Jersey  AGRictn.TURAL  Experiment 
Station  1880-1980 

a  committed  puture  from  a  comi'jinding 

PAST 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  founded  by  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature,  signed  into  law  on  March  10, 
1880. 

Its  first  director,  and  the  person  most  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  the  land  grant  from 
the  federal  government,  for  what  was  the 
Rutgers  Scientific  School,  was  George  Ham- 
mell  Cook,  for  whom  Cook  College  is  so  ap- 
propriately named. 

In  keeping  with  the  land-grant  philosophy 
of  higher  education,  that  of  the  integration 
of  teaching,  research  and  Extension,  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  today  the'  research  and  Extension 
arms  of  Cook  College. 

I'he  Station  is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  home  of  both  streptomycin  and 
the  Rutgers  tomato,  among  many  other  sig- 
nificant developments. 

Selman  Waksman,  a  soil  scientist  who  dis- 
covered the  antibiotic,  was  awarded  a  Nobel 
Prize  in  Medicine  lor  his  significant  contri- 
bution. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  names  of  Lipman. 
Martin.  Blake.  Bartlett.  Perry.  Heukeleklan. 
Nlssley.  Schermerhom.  Bear,  Thompson 
and  Beaudette  are  frequently  heard.  These 
were  among  the  "Jersey  Giants"  of  Rutgers' 
research  and  Extension,  who  helped  to  im- 
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prove  the  quality  o*  life  for  all  New  Jer 
seyans. 

Over  the  past  100  years,  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  Its  mission— a  century 
ago  and  today— Is  to  conduct  research  and 
disseminate  the  results  to  those  who  can 
apply  them  to  practical  situations.  Science 
and  technology,  put  to  the  service  of  the 
public,  are  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
agriculture.  Efficlenoles  in  food  production 
have  primarily  benefitted  the  consumer 
4'ith  a  greater  variety  of  safe,  nutritious 
foods  and  at  relatively  reduced  costs. 

Substations  at  New  Brunswick.  Centerton. 
Adelphia.  Cream  Ridge,  Oswego  and  Bivalve 
are  sites  for  a  broad  range  of  research  proj- 
ects, including  field  crops,  vegetables,  fruit 
and  agriculture.  Recently,  this  Station  has 
been  designated  by  the  UjS.D.A.  as  the  na 
tional  center  for  blueberry  and  cranberry 
research. 

The  major  concerns  of  our  current  work 
include  the  design  of  new  ways  to  dispose  of 
municipal  wastes,  new  ways  to  control  in- 
sects, new  ways  to  make  fuel  and  conserve 
energy,  new -ways  to  upgrade  human  nutri- 
tion, new  ways  to  adapt  to  our  changing  en- 
vironment. 

As  we  embark  on  our  2nd  century  of  serv- 
ice and  discovery,  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  many  cooperators.  without 
whom  much  of  the  research  would  remain 
at  the  laboratory  l>ench— untried  In  the 
field. 

Publicly-supported  research  is  an  Invest- 
ment, not  an  ex[>enditure.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  in  the  development  of  new  apd  im- 
proved varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  orna- 
mentals and  turf— in  post  harvest  food  tech- 
nology—In land  use— in  environmental  sci- 
ences—in integrated  pest  management— m 
marine  advisory  service. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  corv- 
ducts  programs  with  resident  county  facul- 
ties of  specialists  in  agriculture,  resource 
management,  consumer  and  home  econom- 
ics, and  4-H  youth  development  Education- 
al assistance  is  available  to  all  citizens. 
n'erely  for  the  asking. 

With  public  support  and  understanding, 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  will  be  contributing  to  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  next  100  years  for  all  those 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  what  we  trust 
will  always  remain  "the  Garden  State." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  the  story  of  America.  This  pres- 
tigious scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment service  organization  has  borne 
the  wonders  of  achievements  of  such 

Jersey  giants"  as  the  Honorable 
George  Hammell  Cook.  Jacob  G. 
Lipman.  Selman  A.  Waksman.  Julius 
Nelson,  and  John  D.  Smith  and  others 
whose  scientific  research-and  inventive 
genius  are  of  nationsa  and  internation- 
al renown— a  great  bulwark  in 
strengthening  our  Nation's  search  for 
relevant  new  agricultural  technologies 
and  a  major  element  in  the  record  of 
achievements  of  America's  agriculture 
which  has  attained  preeminence, 
second  to  none,  among  all  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  through  the  hourglass 
with  our  Passaic  County  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  diu-ing  the 
past  100  years  and  reflect  up<Mi  the 
great  pride  we  all  feel  with  the  vast 
range    of    accomplishments    and    ad- 
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vanced  te<*mology  they  have  achieved 
during  a  century  of  commitment  to 
the  agricultural  needs  of  our  people 
which  have  truly  enriched  our  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation.  We  do  indeed 
salute  the  administrators,  faculty,  and 
staff  at  Cook  College,  Rutgers  the 
State  University,  as  they  celebrate  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.* 


THE  LEADERSHIP  OP  GOV.  AL 
QUIE 


HON.  BnX  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 

iif  Tta  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980- 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
frequently  asked  by  colleagues  who 
knew  Al  Quie  while  he  served  with  us, 
how  he  is  doing  as  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  foUowing  memorandum  from 
Governor  Quie  to  his  cabinet  officers 
after  his  first  year  in  office  tells  more 
about  how  he  is  doing  than  any  report 
I  could  give.  He  is  still  the  thoughtful, 
straightforward  Al  Quie  we  remember. 

Incidentally,  recent  i>olls  indicate 
that  he  is  very  popiUar  with  the 
people  of  Minnesota. 

State  op  Minnesota. 
Oppice  of  THE  Governor. 
SL  Paul,  Minn.,  October,  197$. 
Philosoprt  and  Priqbttt  Isstms  To  Guide 
THE  AommsnuTioii 

A  Governor  has  the  responsibility  to  ex- 
plain where  his  administration  is  heading, 
vhy,  and  how  he  intends  to  lead  It  there. 

Government  Is  to  serve  the  people.  I  was 
elected  to  represent  all  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota because,  in  large  part,  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  government  and  specific  Issues  re- 
flected in  the  following  paragraptis. 

This  document  reflects  the  input  of  many, 
and  should  now  be  used  as  a  major  refer- 
ence in  the  development  of  our  daily  work. 

With  common  goals,  the  Admlnistratioo 
wUl  be  able  to  handle  the  unexpected  as 
well  as  the  routine  with  greater  effective- 
ness. State  employees  generally  wUl  feel  a 
greater  part  of  our  team  effort. 

These  statements  of  philosophy  and  prior- 
ity issues  shotUd  be  widely  shared  through- 
out the  State  for  three  good  reasons: 

1.  Taxpayers  have  the  right  to  know  how 
we  intend  to  function  as  the  trustees  of 
their  tax  dollars. 

2.  People  wUl  be  encouraged  to  Join  with 
us  in  the  pursuit  of  our  goals. 

3.  Feedback  over  time  will  allow  us  to 
refine  these  statements  and  more  accurately 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  people  we  serve. 

this  philosophy  will  guide  oub  decisions 

1.  Justice  is  a  major  goal  of  government 
.  .  (i.e..  we  seek  to  be  fair,  ready  to  protect 

the  rights  of  others,  willing  to  be  a  mediator 
when  competing  interests  endanger  the 
common  good). 

2.  When  government  action  is  necessary.  It 
should  be  taken  by  the  level  of  government 
that  is  closest  to  the  people  and  best  suited 
to  handle  the  responsibility. 

3.  When  jseople  are  given  adequate  infor- 
mation, they  make  wise  decisions  .  .  .  (too 
often  government  imposes  Itself  as  "the 
first  response"  rather  than  as  "a  last 
resort"). 

4.  Progress  ttiat  is  lasting  more  often 
conses  througta  the  reconciUation  of  differ- 
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encet  than  the  premature  imposftlon  of  gov 
emment  mandates. 

5.  History  documents  the  fact  that  the 
basic  social  unit  in  a  healthy  society  is  a 
strong  family. 

6.  Increased  population  and  technology 
have  required  government  to  play  an  in- 
creasing role  in  balancing  human  needs  and 
desires  with  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
environment. 

7.  A  society  should  be  graded  on  how  well 
it  treats  those  least  able  to  help  themselves 

.  .  (the  government  role  must  be  carried 
out  with  great  sensitivity,  not  sapping  peo- 
ple's Identity  and  seU-respect  by  doing  what 
they  could  be  helped  to  do  for  themselves). 

8.  Government  should  view  people  as  indi- 
viduals to  be  served  .  .  .  (and  resist  the  atti- 
tude of  grouping  people  into  categories  of 
"problems  to  be  solved"). 

9.  A  strong  sense  of  community  resiUts  tn 
more  people  aceepllng  responsibility,  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

10.  The  future  is  less  something  to  fore- 
cast than  something  to  shape  for  the  letter 

these  characteristics  should  R0T.BCT  OUR 

style 

1.  We  seek  to  be  thoughtful .  .  analytical 
. .  .  responsive. 

2.  Decision-making  will  be  an  open  process 
. . .  carried  out  within  a  framework  based  on 
sound  long-range  planning  .  .  .  involving 
early  the  people  who  will  be  most  affected. 

3.  We  are  interested  in  the  underlying 
spirit  of  human  beings  . . .  the  tntaaglbles  as 
well  as  the  visible. 

4.  Bi-partisan  cooperation  will  be  encour- 
aged . . .  keeping  political  partisanship  in  its 
proper  perspective  .  .  .  yet  recognizing  the 
responsibility  of  political  leadership  to  de- 
velop and  promote  ideas. 

5.  We  accept  the  views  of  others  .  . 
always  open  to  those  with  experience  and 
wisdom  different  from  our  own. 

6.  We  seek  new  partnerships  with  other 
public  and  non-government  sectors  for  the 
public  good. 

7.  Questions  like  "Why  are  we  doing  this 
in  that  way?"  are  welcomed  to  prevent  bu- 
reaucratic "systems"  from  being  the  end 
rather  than  the  means. 

8.  We  will  not  over-promise  . . .  and  we  ask 
everyone  to  keep  a  sane  estimate  of  govern- 
ment's ability  to  solve  human  problems. 

9.  New  conditions  and  problems  should  en- 
courage us  to  reevaluate  the  structure  and 
process  of  government,  not  to  become  defen- 
sive about  the  way  we  do  thlr.g8  today. 

10.  Inter-agency  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation are  necessary,  since  few  of  our  big- 
gest challenges  fall  neatly  within  the  boxes 
of  an  organization  chart. 

These  are  the  standards  by  which  we  and 
others  will  measure  our  success.  I  believe 
they  reflect  what  people  want  to  see  demon- 
strated by  government  leaders. 

My  confidence  in  and  respect  for  State 
employees  are  high.  As  we  motivate  and  en- 
courage one  another  to  reach  the  ideals  out- 
lined above,  Minnesota  citizens  wiD  renew 
their  tnist  in  State  government.  Tills  is  our 
challenge  .  .  .  and  we  are  ready  to  take  it 
on! 

THE  PRIORITY  ISSUES 

The  "what"  of  our  administraticm  plan  is 
outlined  in  eight  major  Issues  we  must  ad- 
dress. These  issues  were  deiermlned  after  ■ 
great  deal  of  input.  cspeaaUy  that  from  the 
two-day  department  and  agency  head  work- 
shop in  July. 

The  multitude  of  suggestions  was  encour- 
aging—we  identified  well  over  ISO  issues  or 
problems  to  be  addressed  and  we  achieved 
considerable  conseosus  i»  the  general  areas 
oallin?  out  for  oar  best  efforts.  lAter,  I  so- 
licited advtoe  (ram  munerous  non-goven>- 
ment  souroea. 
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The  problem  we  face  is  narrowing  down 
the  dozens  of  sub-Issues  ("specific  exam- 
ples") under  each  general  Issue  to  identify 
which  should  receive  "priority"  status. 

What  follows  Is  a  combination  of  the  cabi- 
net recommendations,  other  input  and  my 
own  sense  of  priorities.  Five  considerations 
should  be  kept  in  mind  as  you  review  these: 

(a)  The  list  does  not  reflect  all  that  State 
government  is  or  wUl  be  doing  during  this 
administration. 

(b)  Issues  are  not  listed  In  priority  order. 

(c)  Resolution  of  these  Issues  will  not 
come  easy,  will  not  be  achieved  overnight; 
and  wUl  depend  on  more  than  State  govern- 
ment alone. 

(d)  The  list  will  be  discussed  regularly  at 
cabinet  meetings  and  other  forums  and. 
thus,  open  to  modification. 

(e)  I  expect  to  see  in  your  own  work  plans 
specific  objectives  which  address  the  prior- 
ity issues  related  to  your  responsibilities. 

raiOMTT  ISSUES  rOR  SPECIAL  ATTENTIOR  BT 
KXKCUTIVE  BRAIfCH 

1.  ESiergy  problems  require  more  compre- 
hensive, realistic  and  well-understood  poli- 
cies that  address  both  supply  and  demand 
aa  well  as  the  human  problems  stemming 
from  increased  costs.  Specific  examples: 

(a)  Need  more  public  Information  pro- 
grams and  incentives  designed  to  Increase 
energy  conservation. 

(b)  Need  an  emergency  assistance  program 
for  persons  affected  most  adversely  by  high 
heating  costs  and  spot  shortages. 

(c)  Need  additional  incentives  for  efficient 
and  effective  alternative  energy  sources. 

(d)  Need  better  analysis  of  energy  Impact 
on  state  economy  and  people's  lifestyles  and 
the  translation  of  findings  Into  specific 
State  actions. 

2.  State  environmental  and  natural  re- 
source policies  need  to  be  clarified;  imple- 
mentation made  less  cumbersome;  and  a 
better  balance  achieved  among  the  econom- 
ic, environmental,  recreational  and  energy 
needs  of  people.  Specific  examples: 

(a)  Need  to  Increase  the  coordination, 
speed  and  certainty  of  the  environmental 
regulation  process. 

(b)  Need  to  reassess  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  public  acquisition  of  private  land. 

(c)  Need  to  plan  for  solid  and  hazardous 
waste  disposal  and  resource  recovery. 

(d)  Need  to  involve  local  government  and 
citizens  in  achieving  better  management  of 
the  State's  natural  resources. 

3.  Human  services  must  be  coordinated  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  unproductive 
competition;  organized  to  allow  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  human  needs;  and  delivered 
in  a  way  that  maintains  self-respect  and 
considers  family  relationships.  Specific  ex- 
amples: 

(a)  Need  to  clarify  intergovernmental 
roles  (the  "who  does  what")  of  federal, 
state,  local  and  private  sector  human  service 
agencies  in  each  area  of  need. 

(b)  Need  to  reduce  extensive,  often  dupli- 
cative, reporting  and  record-keeping  re- 
quirements that  are  limiting  direct  services 
to  clients  and  demoralizing  workers  In 
human  service  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

(c)  Need  cooperative  systems  that  allow 
human  services  to  be  delivered  as  direct  and 
as  close  to  those  in  need  as  possible. 

(d)  Need  to  discover  preventive  and  reha- 
bilitative programs  for  chemical  dependency 
that  are  more  effective  for  youth  and 
adulu. 

4.  Quality  education  needs  to  be  encour- 
aged and  equitably  financed  during  an  era 
of  declining  enrollment  and  fiscal  con- 
ctraints.  Specif  le  examples: 

(a)  Need  strategy  to  increase  achievement 
levels  of  students. 
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(b)  Need  to  plan  further  adjustments  for 
expected  26-28%  reduction  of  statewide 
public  postsecondary  enrollments  between 
1980  and  IMS. 

(c)  Need  to  help  already  small  elemen- 
tary/secondary districts  adjust  to  a  continu- 
ing loss  of  students. 

(d)  Need  new  financing  formulas  that 
treat  all  educational  Institutions  fairly 
during  the  next  decade  of  enrollment  drops 
and  expected  inflationary  pressures. 

5.  Economic  and  community  development 
needs  to  be  enhanced  through  better  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  available  resources 
from  various  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector.  Specific  examples: 

(a)  Need  method  to  plan  and  coordinate 
public  and  private  Investments  In  major  new 
development  projects. 

(b)  Need  long-range  program  to  deal  with 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  within 
the  State,  especially  those  with  declining 
population. 

(c)  Need  financial  and  tax  policies  to 
expand  Jobs  in  Minnesota. 

(d)  Need  better  system  for  the  collection, 
analysis  and  dissemination  of  economic  data 
for  use  by  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tors. 

6.  Government  must  be  better  organized 
and  managed  to  respond  to  people's  needs  in 
a  more  sensitive  and  timely  fashion,  and  In 
a  manner  that  protects  individual  options, 
encourages  effective  participation  and  con- 
tributes to  public  confidence.  Specific  exam- 
ples: 

(a)  People  need  better  information  about 
government  actions/programs. 

(b)  Need  to  speed  up  and  simplify  process- 
ing of  citizens'  services. 

(c)  Laws  and  rules  need  more  flexibility  to 
respect  unique  personal  and  community  sit- 
uations. 

(d)  Government  managers  need  more  dis- 
cretionary authority  and  performance  in- 
centives to  lead  their  agencies  toward  the 
solution  of  major  problems. 

7.  Minnesota's  transportation  systems 
must  be  planned,  managed  and  financed  to 
maximize  limited  funds;  support  economic 
development  plans;  reflect  future  energy 
constraints;  and  mesh  with  local  and  region- 
al transportation  plans  and  programs.  Spe- 
cific examples: 

(a)  Need  stable  financing  programs  for  the 
maintenance  to  existing  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

(b)  Need  a  coordinated  Investment  strat- 
egy for  developing  new  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

(c)  Minnesota  citizens  need  to  be  involved 
In  and  know  early  of  the  State's  plans  for 
transportation  in  order  to  Improve  their 
own  personal  and  economic  decisions. 

(d)  Need  to  reassess  regulatory  policies  to 
promote  comp)etition  within  transportation. 

8.  Government  must  evaluate  the  way  it 
obtains  and  distributes  financial  resources 
to  provide  public  services  In  an  era  charac- 
terized by  changing  needs  and  fiscal  con- 
straints. Specific  examples: 

(a)  Need  a  contingency  plan  of  action  If  bi- 
ennial spending  plans  should  exceed  availa- 
ble revenues. 

(b)  Local  aids  formula  changes  need  to  be 
evaluated  and  related  to  1980  census. 

(c)  State  government  needs  to  fund  its  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  State  mandates  for 
local  government  action. 

(d)  Need  review  of  the  philosophy  of  State 
revenue  policies,  followed  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  inconsistencies  and  inequities  in  tax 
laws  and  rules. 

Note  on  priority  Issues:  Short  statements 
do  not  allow  the  clarity  or  detail  we  will 
need  to  develop  as  we  move  along.  But  the 
public  will  now  understand  much  more 
clearly  the  agenda  we  are  pursuing. 
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AGEKCT  WORK  PLAN  SUltMABISS 

To  move  us  from  words  to  action,  I  have 
requested  from  each  agency  a  summary  of 
this  fiscal  year's  work  plan.  I  will  review  the 
specific  objectives,  and  the  means  by  which 
we  can  measure  our  achievement  of  them, 
for  over  thirty  separate  agencies.  I  expect  to 
see  the  above  philosophy,  characteristics  of 
style,  and  major  administration  priorities 
reflected  In  these  work  plans. 

CLOSING  NOTE 

As  Lieutenant  Governor  Lou  Wangberg 
observed  at  one  of  our  meetings,  we  have 
the  privilege  of  providing  leadership  to  Min- 
nesota's State  government  for  only  a  brief 
speck  of  time  in  the  course  of  history.  Let's 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  work  is  as  hard  as 
any  we  will  ever  do.  But  the  rewards  can  be 
even  greater. 

Thanks  for  being  a  part  of  my  team!  • 


HUMAN  CAPITAL  FORMATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid 
decline  in  our  national  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  productivity  rates  has  con- 
centrated Congress  mind  on  the  prob- 
lem of  capital  formation.  We  have  now 
reduced  the  capital  gains  tax  rate.  We 
have  voted  to  repeal  the  carryover 
basis  rule,  and  may  soon  exempt  the 
first  $100  of  personal  savings  from  the 
income  tax.  More  than  250  Members 
of  this  House  have  cosponsored  the 
Capital  Cost  Re<»very  Act,  which 
would  adjust  capital  depreciation 
schedules  for  Inflation.  I  strongly  sup- 
port all  these  measures— indeed,  I 
would  go  even  further  to  restore  in- 
centives for  savings  and  investment. 

All  the  same,  we  are  in  danger  of  de- 
fining "capital"  too  narrowly.  For  cap- 
ital means  far  more  than  Just  comput- 
ers, or  trucks,  or  new  factories.  Human 
beings  possess  great  (»pital  as  well. 
They  produce  ideas.  They  invent  and 
create.  Until  an  individual  sees  how  to 
use  a  tool,  that  piece  of  physical  capi- 
tal is  worthless.  And  unlike  physical 
capital,  which  is  made  of  finite  re- 
sources, human— or  if  you  will  meta- 
physical—capital Is  infinite. 

But  human  capital  formation,  like 
physical  capital  formation,  can  be  sti- 
fled by  a  repressive  tax  policy.  Individ- 
uals work,  create,  and  innovate  for 
reward.  Yet  our  steeply  progressive 
marginal  income  tax  rates,  and  the  In- 
flation that  pushes  people  into  higher 
and  higher  tax  brackets,  have  funda- 
mentally imdermined  the  incentives 
for  human  capital  formation  by  ex- 
panding the  wedge  between  an  individ- 
ual's effoi-t  and  his  or  her  reward. 

In  a  January  10. 1980,  article  for  the 
Boston  Herald  American,  Warren 
Brookes  points  up  the  extraordinary 
significance  of  human  capital  forma- 
tion to  continued  economic  growth.  I 
(wmmend  this  excellent  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attention: 
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Massachosetts  Economt  iif  THE  1980's:  Can 

We  Joni  THE  Growth  Belt? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Twenty  five  years  ago,  a  company  we 
worked  for  Installed  a  computer  to  handle 
payroll  and  billings.  It  cost  )  150.000  a  year 
in  rentals— took  up  900  square  feet  in  floor 
space  and  required  eight  full-time  people 
just  to  keep  it  going. 

Today,  a  Massachusetts  company  pro- 
duces a  computer  that  sells  for  less  than 
$22,000;  does  up  to  four  times  as  much  work; 
is  atwut  the  size  of  a  small  desk,  and  re 
quires  only  one  person  to  operate. 

Ten  years  ago,  an  electronic  desk  calcula- 
tor cost  $280,  and  weighed  nearly  20  poimds. 
Today,  you  can  buy  a  hand  calculator  that 
does  the  same  work  quicker,  for  less  than 
$20,  and  weighs  only  four  ounces. 

These  two  modest  examples  help  to  ex- 
plain why  most  economists  now  spell  Ameri- 
ca's economic  future  in  two  words:  high 
technology. 

Despite  the  fact  that  America's  auto- 
mobile and  steel  Industries  are  steadily 
losing  out  to  imports;  despite  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  textiles  and  leathers  by 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Spain,  and  de- 
spite slowing  productivity,  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  UJS.  manufacturing 
exports  are  actually  soaring,  and  our  econo- 
my is  now  providing  work  for  the  highest 
percentage  of  our  population  in  history. 

The  single  most  Important  reason  for  this 
is  the  boom,  both  domestically  and  Interna- 
tionally, in  the  products  of  American  high 
technology,  from  computers  to  communica- 
tions, and  the  reason  for  this  boom  is  that 
they  offer  positive  solutions  to  our  most 
pressing  economic  problems: 

Inflation— real  costs  of  most  high-technol- 
ogy products  are  actually  declining,  steadily. 

Productivity— high  technology  products 
are  fundamental  to  Increasing  it. 

Energy  use— most  high-technology  prod- 
ucts require  very  low  Inputs  of  energy  to 
produce  them,  and  are  intimately  associated 
with  energy  con.servation. 

Environment:  Most  high  technology  in- 
dustries are  "non-lnvaulve,"  that  is,  they  do 
not  pollute,  and  they  make  heavy  use  of 
plentiful  resources. 

Capital  Costs:  Most  of  all,  high  technol- 
ogy industries  are  not  "capital  intensive," 
but  labor  intensive,  requiring,  on  average, 
about  half  the  level  of  capital  formation 
(plant  and  equipment)  per  worker  as  heavy 
durable  goods.  Industries  like  autos  and 
steel. 

Indeed,  the  glory  of  the  high  technology 
boom  is  that  the  real  capital  for  these  in- 
dustries is  not  in  factories  and  machines; 
but  creative  and  inventive  people,  and  in 
their  ideas. 

As  Buckmlnxter  Puller  has  pointed  out, 
while  the  physical  components  of  our 
wealth  (energy,  material  resources,  etc)  are 
finite,  the  metaphysical  components  (ideas, 
invention,  imagination,  creativity,  etc)  are 
infinite. 

Thus  the  whole  future  of  our  country. 
with    its    narrowing    base   of    material    re- 
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souroes,  lies  in  building  up  our  "metaphysi- 
cal cai»ital"  through  high  technology,  and 
the  sponsorship  of  the  invention,  it  Implies. 
And  this  "capital"  is  not  machines,  but  mo- 
tivated and  educated  people. 

As  a  recent  study  by  Technical  Marketing 
Associates  of  Concord,  Mass.  shows,  each 
senior  engineer  generates  12  direct  jobs  at 
lower  levels,  in  the  Industry— and  another 
18  jobs  in  related  service  enterprises. 

Thus  one  $40.000-a-year  senior  engineer 
'creates"  30  other  lesser  Jobs,  at  a  "capital 
cost"  that  is  mlnlscule,  compared  to  build- 
ing steel  plants  or  textile  mills— and  at 
profit  margins  that  would  make  the  oil  com- 
panies blush!  (22-30  percent  on  equity.) 

This  is  why  high  technology  companies 
with  their  mind-boggling  breakthroughs  on 
costs,  and  soaring  20-40  percent  growth 
rates,  liave  the  potential  to  accelerate  U.S. 
economic  growth,  and  employment,  even  as 
our  traditional  heavy  industries  falter. 

If  you  don't  believe  this,  consider  the  case 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  state's  basic  in- 
dustries (textUes,  leather  goods),  have  con- 
tinued to  decline,  and  where  the  state's  cap- 
ital formation  has  actually  fallen  (since 
1970),  from  2  percent  of  the  nation,  to  only 
1.3  percent,  a  calamitous  drop. 

In  spite  of  this,  during  the  past  five  years 
(1974-I97i>>  Massachusetts'  total  manufac- 
turing job  growth  has  outstripped  that  of 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  4.2  percent  to  3.7 
percent 

The  sole  reason  for  this  has  been  the 
state's  booming  high  technology  industry, 
which  lias  created,  during  that  same  period, 
some  52,000  new  manufacturing  Jobs,  and  a 
grand  total  of  130,000  new  Jobs  (Including 
related  service  Jobs).  (See  table  1) 

Yet.  in  that  same  period,  the  ptate's  total 
manufacturing  Job  total  Increased  only 
35,500,  which  means  that  the  rest  of  Massa- 
chusetts industry  actually  lost  a  net  of 
about  17,000  jobs. 

And.  in  the  same  period,  the  total  Increase 
In  all  state  Jobs  was  only  197,500,  which 
means  that  high  technology  alone  has  ac- 
counted for  66  percent  of  all  of  the  new  Jobs 
of  the  state  over  the  past  five  years. 

If  you  don't  believe  this,  consider  the 
record  over  the  20  years  of  Massachusetts 
job  development 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  only  thing  that 
has  saved  this  state  from  economic  disaster 
has  been  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
state's  60  or  so  high-tech  comptan^es,  espe- 
cially since  1973. 

It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  the  future  oi 
state's  economy  lies  entirely  in  their  hands. 

As  Table  II  shows,  the  Industry  is  now  in  a 
position  to  add  from  64,000  to  122,000  in 
direct  new  manufacturing  jobs  in  this 
sector  and,  since  every  high-tech  direct  Job 
implies  another  1.5  service-related  Jobs,  this 
means  a  potential  of  from  154.000  to  300,000 
new  Jobs  by  1983.  That's  fully  60-80  percent 
of  the  state's  future  Job  growth  from  com- 
panies that  are  already  here. 

This  is  what  makes  Governor  King's 
"social  (x>ntrmct"  with  the  Massachusetts 
High  Technology  CouncU  (MHTC)  so  very 
important.  If  the  two  parties  live  up  to  its 
terms,  by  1983  Massachusetts  will  have  fully 
emerged  from  its  long  dark  night  of  eco- 
nomic decline,  and  joined  the  "Growth 
Belt.**  in  performance,  if  not  in  location. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  two  very  signifi- 
cant-related problems  standing  in  the  war 
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A  serious  labor  shortage  for  this  industry, 
and  the  state's  high-tax  burden. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  many  residents 
of  this  state,  that  at  a  time  when  our  wel- 
fare payments  are  approaching  $2  blllloB  a 
year,  the  moat  serious  impediment  to  high- 
tech  expansion  is  the  growing  shortage  of 
trained  and  willing  workers. 

At  a  time  when  advertisements  are  pro- 
ducing record-breaking  sales  of  its  products 
(computers,  calculators,  etc),  the  help- 
wanted  advertising  sections  in  the  liack  are 
bringing  disapp>olnting  results,  at  all  levels 
from  clerks  and  production  workers,  to  tech- 
nicans  and  engineers. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  this  industry  is 
going  to  have  to  have  from  19,000  to  37,000 
new  engineers,  from  7000  to  12,000  new 
technicians,  from  8500  to  18,000  new  clerical 
people,  and  from  30.000  to  55,000  new  pro- 
duction workers. 

In  tomorrow's  column  we  shall  show  pre- 
cisely how  Massachusetts'  high  tax  burden 
is  making  it  almost  Impossible  for  high  tech 
companies  to  compete  for  the  most  impor- 
tant "capital"  of  aU.  trained  professional  en- 
gineers.* 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  THE 
S&CALL  SAVER 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SODTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row I  will  be  testifying  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Ccmunittee  on  ^he 
subject  of  tax  incentives  for  savings.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  my  tes- 
timony in  the  Congressionai.  Rbcoro: 
TESTiMoirr  or  Concressmah  Tom  Daschle 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  the  subject  of 
tax  incentives  for  savings.  Without  ques- 
tion, this  is  an  issue  that  must  be  addressed 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  holding 
hearings  in  this  area.  I  also  commend  the 
chairman  for  recommending  that  the  Bent- 
sen  amendment  be  approved  with  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  This  amendment  will  allow 
a  $201  exemption  for  individuals  and  a  $400 
exemption  for  couples  in  Interest  and  divi- 
dend income.  Statistics  show  that  83  per- 
cent of  the  families  who  have  deposits  in 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  also  have  in- 
comes below  $25,000.  Furthermore.  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  of  persons  65  and 
older  is  derived  from  Interest  Income.  Thus, 
endorsement  of  the  Bentsen  interest  and 
dividend  exemption  amendment  will  help 
those  who  need  it  most;  the  poor,  middle 
class,  and  elderly.  Although  this  is  certainly 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  I  am  advocat- 
ing for  legislation  which  calls  for  a  $1,000 
exemption  which  I  will  address  further  to- 
wards the  end  of  my  testimony. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  low  level  of 
savings  by  American  citizens  is  exacerbating 
the  current  economic  problems  our  country 
Is  facing.  The  rate  of  savings  as  a  proportion 
of  disposable  income  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a 
meager  4.S  percent  as  compared  to  14  per- 
cent in  Germany  and  over  20  percent  in 
Japan.  One  must  ask  why  Is  this  so?  A  large 
part  of  the  answer  is  that  both  the  Jm>anese 
and  German  governments  provide  more  In- 
centives to  private  saving  than  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  H^'-'-^h  Bundesbank 
stimulates  savi^'  .^uugh  such  techniques 
as  cash  bonuses  for  workers  who  save. 
Japan  too  encourages  savings  through  bo- 
nuses as  well  as  tax  exemptions  for  funds 
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saved  through  employee  savings  plans.  But 
•n  the  United  States  it  is  different.  Interest 
income  generated  through  savings  are  not 
only  taxed,  but  the  interest  rate  is  held  arti- 
ficially low  as  prescribed  by  Regulation  Q. 
When  this  already  unfavorable  savings  cli- 
mate is  coupled  with  the  ravaging  effects  of 
inflation,  the  net  effect  is  a  loss  in  purchas- 
ing power  for  any  consumer  foolish  enough 
to  save  at  the  present  time.  There  are  four 
major  problems  that  result  from  the  pres- 
ent disincentive  to  save  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  interrelated. 

One  is  that  attempts  to  fight  inflation  are 
complicated  This  occurs  when  consumers 
frantically  rush  to  buy  products  which  they 
correctly  assume  will  only  cost  more  in  the 
future  (diesel  and  other  fuel  savings  auto- 
mobiles for  example),  which  in  turn  creates 
fierce  competition  for  scarce  resources 
among  business  and  industry.  This  fact  is 
borne  out  by  credit  card  companies  who 
report  that  credit  buying  is  presently  at  an 
all  time  high. 

Secondly,  low  savings  rates  decrease  in- 
dustrial ability  to  raise  capital  The  unavail- 
ability of  cash  in  lending  institutions  forces 
companies  to  sell  stock  to  raise  money  for 
capital  improvements,  instead  of  going 
through  the  lending  company  which  is  gen- 
erally perceived  as  easier  and  more  reliable. 

This  in  turn  affects  productivity.  As  in- 
dustry finds  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  cash 
maintenance  schedules  become  neglected 
and  plant  improvements  postponded  or  can- 
celled. This  problem  could  become  especial- 
ly acute  in  South  Dakota  and  other  rural 
areas  as  banks  simply  do  not  have  the  avail- 
able cash  to  finance  equipment  and  supplies 
for  farm  and  ranch  operations.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  cannot  sell  stock,  and  thus  are 
forced  to  obtain  cash  from  lending  institu- 
tions. This  nation  can  ill  afford  its  agricul- 
ture sector  losing  productivity,  as  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  attest. 

Furthermore,  the  lack  of  available  capital 
depresses  the  housing  market  as  buyers  are 
unable  to  get  loans,  again  due  to  the 
unavailability  of  cash  which  forces  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  increase  lending  totals 
for  the  PmHA  and  VA  loan  programs.  When 
coupled  with  a  regressive  Federal  Reserve 
policy  that  has  pushed  home  mortgage  rates 
to  14  percent,  the  short-term  outlook  re- 
mains bleak  for  prospective  home-owners. 
One  also  cannot  overlook  the  ripple  effect 
on  employment  figures,  especially  in  the 
construction  industry  and  the  increased 
burden  on  welfare  rolls. 

There  are  many  approaches  that  could  be 
made  to  promote  savings.  Though-  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  offer  cash -bonuses  for 
savings,  as  the  Germans  and  Japanese,  it 
certainly  is  not  a  practical  approach  consid- 
ering our  current  budgetary  problems. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
best  approach  is  to  allow  an  interest  exemp- 
tion for  the  inflation  ravaged  small  saver, 
i.e.  the  poor  and  middle  class  American  who 
is  often  sacrificed  at  the  expense  of  s|)ecial 
interest  groups. 

Specifically.  H.R.  4761,  as  introduced  by 
our  colleagues  Tom  Foley  and  Dan  Glick- 
man,  would  exempt  from  federal  income 
taxes  the  first  (1,000  in  interest  income 
($2,000  If  filed  jointly)  earned  by  persons  on 
accounts  in  which  the  total  cumulative  prin- 
cipal does  not  exceed  $10,000.  By  restricting 
the  applicability  of  the  tax  exemption  to  in- 
terest on  accounts  with  less  than  $10,000  in 
principal,  this  bill  focuses  the  tax  break 
where  it  is  most  needed,  and  by  targeting 
the  exemption,  it  assures  a  minimal  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  of  money  that 
would  be  pulled  out  of  Treasury  bonds  by 
people  seeking  the  more  lucrative  advan- 
tages of  a  tax  exemption. 

This  proposal  would  Increase  the  amount 
and  quantity  of  deposits  placed  In  lending 
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institutions  which  would  alleviate  inflation- 
ary pressures,  increase  cash  availability  for 
capital  formation  in  business  and  industry, 
spur  the  housing  market,  and  in  general  in- 
crease productivity.  The  expected  loss  to 
the  Treasury  would  total  $21.7  billion  over 
the  next  4  years,  averaging  approximately 
$3.6  billion  per  year.  Without  question, 
these  losses  will  complicate  the  budgetary 
process  and  desires  to  balance  the  budget, 
but  I  feel  they  would  be  offset  by  the  gains 
made  in  the  private  sector,  signaling  to  the 
taxpayer  that  the  government  will  allow 
natural  market  forces  to  work  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interdiction  from  that  dreaded 
beast,  the  Federal  Government.* 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  INVESTMENT 
OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  BATTLE 
MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 


HON  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN    "HE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill.  H.R. 
6356,  which  will  eliminate  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  absurdity  in  the  law  re- 
garding moneys  deposited  with  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion for  flowers  to  be  placed  on  the 
graves  of  loved  ones  in  American  over- 
seas cemeteries. 

Presently,  moneys  deposited  with 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission do  not  draw  any  interest.  The 
law  simply  requires  that  funds  given 
to  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  to  purchase  flowers  for 
graves  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  The  law  does  not 
state  that  the  funds  be  invested  in  in- 
terest-bearing Government  securities. 
Therefore,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  not  authorized  to  do  so, 
unless  the  law  is  changed. 

The  gentlelady  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Fenwick),  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  situation  which  dramatically 
illustrates  the  necessity  to  change  the 
law  in  this  regard.  A  mother  of  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  were  killed  during 
World  War  II,  has  given  moneys  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion so  that  flowers  will  be  placed  on 
the  graves  of  her  sons  at  specific  times 
of  the  year.  Because  the  deposits  have 
not  drawn  auiy  interest,  such  moneys 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  This  would  not 
be  the  case  had  the  moneys  been  in- 
vested in  interest-bearing  U.S.  notes  or 
bonds. 

As  Mrs.  Fenwick  stated  in  her  letter 
to  me: 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission  does  not 
invest  these  deposits  (to  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  so  that 
flowers  would  be  placed  on  the  graves  of  her 
sons)  into  a  perpetual  account  which  would 
collect  interest.  Certainly  this  money  can  be 
invested  in  VS.  Government  securities  or 
some  fund  which  would  provide  for  the  per- 
petual care  the  relatives  of  deceased  service- 
men desire  for  their  loved  ones. 
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I  agree.  That  is  why  I  am  introduc- 
ing tills  bill  today,  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion   which    was   never    intended    by 
Congress. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
H.R. 6356 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  investment  of  con- 
tributions    received     by     the     American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
creation  of  an  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  to  erect  suitable  memorials 
commemorating  the  services  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  in  Europe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  4.  1923  (36  D.S.C. 
128).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  and  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
[in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate],  and  the  proceeds  of  such  in- 
vestments shall  be  credited  to  the  resjjective 
accounts  from  which  the  principal  for  such 
investments  was  drawn.".* 


SOUTH  DAKOTA'S  DELEGATION 
TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOtJTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  based 
on  firsthand  reports  I  have  received 
from  members  of  South  Dakota's  dele- 
gation to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  recently  concluded 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  am 
gratified  with  the  overall  success  of 
the  conference  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
delegates  expressed  so  succinctly  in 
their  recommendations. 

Eleven  industrious  South  Dakotans 
were  included  among  the  1,573  partici- 
pants in  the  conference,  all  of  whom 
came  here  at  their  own  expense,  dedi- 
cated to  the  goal  of  speaking  with  a 
unified  voice  for  the  Interests  not  only 
of  small  business,  but  the  well-being  of 
this  Nation.  Those  South  Dakotans 
are  Kay  Riordan.  Steve  Boyer,  Roy 
Nyberg,  Bill  Dorsey,  Earl  Chesnik. 
Chris  Roberts,  Jack  Rentschler,  Bever- 
ly Bruce,  Laurie  Reiners,  Tom  Aman, 
and  Ted  Thoms. 

From  the  regionally  determined  12 
subject  area  workshops  at  the  confer- 
ence came  15  priority  recommenda- 
tions which  I  am  attaching  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues. 

These  recommendatioris  will  be  ex- 
amined in  detail  by  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  most  definitely,  by  my 
office. 

Priority  REcoiaaan>ATioHS  or  Wnm 
House  CoNratCMCE  on  Small  Business 

1.  Replace  the  present  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual income  tax  schedules  with  more  grad- 
uated rate  scales,  specifying  the  graduated 
corporate  tax  scale  up  to  $500,000. 

2.  Adopt  a  simplified  accelerated  capital 
cost  recovery  system  to  replace  the  present 
complex  Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR) 
regulations,  with  provisions  such  as  (A)  im- 
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mediately  expensing  capital  costs  less  than 
a  specified  amount,  (B)  immediately  expens- 
ing governments  mandated  capital  costs, 
and  (C)  the  creation  of  a  maximum  annual 
benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
system. 

3.  Balance  the  Federal  Budget  by  statute 
In  Fiscal  Year  1981  by  limiting  total  Federal 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  GNP,  com- 
mencing with  20  percent  and  declining  to  15 
percent. 

4.  Revise  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the  tax 
burden  on  family-owned  businesses  and  en- 
courage the  coritinuity  of  family  ownership. 

5.  Congress  shall  exercise  its  oversight 
function  with  the  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  Instituting  sunset  re- 
views of  all  laws,  regulations,  and  agencies, 
to  ensure  that  none  exceeds  original  con- 
gressional Intent.  Sunset  reviews,  in  an  ap- 
propriate time  frame  (not  less  than  every 
five  years)  should  include  economic  impact 
analysis  and  proposed  agency  budget  reduc- 
tions, leading  to  re-enactment  of  each  agen- 
cy's enabling  legislation  to  permit  its  contin- 
ued existence,  or  to  reduce  its  size  and  cost. 

(A)  Establish  a  Regulatory  Review  Board 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  Congress  and  small  business 
owniers,  with  responsibility  for  impact  state- 
ments and  cost  controls. 

(B)  Congress  shall  exercise  line-item  veto 
over  regulations  within  a  specified  time 
through  congressional  oversight  commit- 
tees, with  one-house  floor  vote. 

6.  Support  and  urge  passage  of  S.  1860, 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Act  of  1979. 
and  companion  bill  H.R.  5607,  as  presently 
drafted  with  flexibility  for  minor  future 
amendments,  covering:  small  business  re- 
search and  development  set-asides;  small 
business  innovation  and  research  programs 
(as  already  encompassed  by  H.R.  5126  and 
S.  1074);  patents  retention;  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and  regulatory 
flexibility. 

7.  Provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  initial  in- 
vestment in  a  small  business,  and  permit  de- 
ferral of  taxes  for  roll-overs  of  investments 
affecting  small  business. 

8.  Reform  the  Social  Security  System  by 
including,  wnere  constitutionally  possible, 
all  public  and  private  sector  employees  as 
contributors  and  more  closely  tie  benefits  to 
contributions  to  move  the  system  toward  ac- 
tuarial soundness.  Limit  benefits  to  the 
original  old-age  and  sur\-ivors  benefits. 
Freeze  the  tax  base  and  tax  rate  at  the  Jan- 
uary 1980  level.  Eliminate  double  dipping. 

9.  Provide  tax  incentives  in  the  form  of  a 
new  security  called  a  Small  Business  Partici- 
pating Debenture  (SBPD)  to  provide  a 
source  of  capital  for  small  businesses. 

10.  The  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be  main- 
tained, reinforced  and  expanded  so  that  ac- 
tivity be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  SBA 
salary  and  expense  budget.  The  legislative 
mission  of  Advocacy  must  be  considered  the 
number  one  priority  of  SBA  and  the  Office 
of  Advocacy.  The  independence  of  that 
function  of  the  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be 
protected  so  that  it  may  continue  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. SBA's  Advocacy  budget  should  be 
devoted  to  economic  research  and  analysis, 
as  well  as  small  business  advocacy.  Small 
business  advocates,  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  SBA  Office  of  Advocacy,  shall  be 
assigned  to  OMB,  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Treasury,  International  Trade  Committee 
and  other  regulatory  agencies. 

11.  Private  lending  institutions  should  be 
required  to  provide  equal  access  to  commer- 
cial credit  for  women  in  business.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  establish  record 
keeping  requirements  for  commercial  loans 
to  vomen  which  will  permit  effective  moni- 
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toring  of  performance  under  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  should  make  bank  certifica- 
tion available  to  as  many  commercial  banks 
and  other  lenders  as  possible  and  establish 
targets  for  increasing  the  dollar  volume  of 
loans  made  to  minority-owned  and  women- 
owned  businesses,  as  one  of  the  criteria  for 
recertlflcation. 

12.  Small  business  should  be  eligible  for 
magistrate  review  of  agency  civil  penalties, 
and  reimbursed  for  court  costs,  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  and  damages  from  adminis- 
trative action.  If  successful  in  civil  disputes 
with  the  Federal  Government,  including 
IRS. 

(A)  Such  costs  and  fees  to  come  from  the 
ot>erating  budget  of  the  agency. 

(B)  Magistrates  will  be  appointed  and  be 
responsible  to  the  judges  in  each  Federal 
Judicial  District. 

(C)  With  burden  of  proof  on  the  agency  to 
defend  its  action. 

13.  Revise  minimum  wage  standards  by 
freezing  standards  at  January,  1980  levels 
and  establishing  a  two-tier  minimum  wage 
by  exempting  teenagers,  seasonal  workers 
and  part-time  workers. 

14.  The  President,  by  Executive  Order, 
and  Congress,  by  legislation,  shall  establish 
mandatory  goals  for  all  Federal  prof.ure- 
ments  and  Federal  funds  or  grants  to  states, 
localities,  and  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, on  a  contract-by-contract  or  agency- 
wide  basis  for  small  businesses  (35  percent); 
minority-owned  (Black,  Hispanic,  Native 
American,  Asian  Pacific  American,  and 
other  racial  minorities)  businesses  (1.5  per- 
cent); and  women  in  business  (10  percent). 

15.  Require  that  all  government  agencies 
which  develop  fiscal,  monetary,  legislative 
and  regulatory  policies/practices  shall 
submit  small  business  "economic  Impact" 
statements  that  require  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  Identify  the  anticipated  benefits 
and  to  justify  the  costs  of  Federal  regula- 
tory requirements  to  small  business.  In  addi- 
tion, all  regulatory  policies  shall  be  subject 
to  sunset  provisions  to  be  reviewed  every  5 
years  in  order  to  insure  that  only  cost  effec- 
tive regulations  shall  be  maintained  and  re- 
tained in  the  future.a 


STATEMENT  ON  VETERANS' 
HEARING 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 17  I  held  an  informal  hearing 
in  Sioux  City  on  veterans  issues  for 
veterans  in  my  district.  In  addition  to 
the  wide  attendance  by  veterans,  this 
hearing  was  also  attended  by  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Edgar,  who  serves  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee.  and 
representatives  from  the  National  and 
Des  Moines  Veterans'  Administrations. 
Because  this  meeting  highlighted 
many  of  the  pressing  veterans  issues 
of  the  day  it  was  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  participated.  I  woul^  like  to 
submit  the  testimony  that  was  re- 
ceived at  this  hearing  so  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  can  also  benefit  from  the 
comments  of  veterans  in  my  district. 

Following,  in  the  second  of  a  series 
of  testimony  I  will  be  submitting  to 
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the  Record  this  week,  is  the  Ktatement 
of  Mr.  Larry  J.  Jatho.  Mr.  Jatho  is  the 
supervisor  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  National  Service  Office  in 
Des  Moines. 
The  statement  follows: 

STATDiEifT  or  Ma.  Larrt  J.  Jatho 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: On  behalf  of  the  5.900  memlters  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
Invitation  to  appear  here  today  to  exchange 
ideas  on  issues  that  affect  veterans. 

I  am  Larry  J.  Jatho.  Supervisor  of  the 
DAV  National  Ser\'ice  Office  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  I  have  served  in  the  capacity  of  repre- 
senting veterans,  dependents  and  survivors 
in  their  claims  before  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration for  the  past  six  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address  the 
issue  of  VA  health  care  provided  veterans  In 
terms  of  two  surveys  completed  by  the 
DAV.  Attached  you  will  find  copies  of  these 
sur\'ey  questlonnaries.  Permit  me  to  address 
some  of  these  findings. 

Results  show  throtighout  the  country  in- 
creasing number  of  veterans,  especially 
needy,  non  service  connected  veterans, 
t>eing  limited  in  or  deprived  of  their  medical 
care  benefits  and  services.  t>oth  in  the  inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  categories;  morale  of 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Si"- 
gery  (DM&S)  personnel,  especially  those  in- 
volved in  direct  patient  care,  being  at  an  all 
time  low  and  dropping;  increasing  numbers 
of  VA  hospital  beds,  medical  wards  and  spe- 
cialized services  being  shut  down  or  not 
"brought  on  line"  due  to  stagnant  levels  of 
funding  and  DM&S  personnel  shortages. 
Another  result  Is  backlogs  in  compensation 
and  pension  examinations,  adversely  affect- 
ing the  claims  process  in  the  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Benefits.  Since  I've  men- 
tioned D.V3.  I  would  like  to  mention  brief- 
ly what  is  happening  right  now  at  the  Des 
Moines  Regional  Office.  Hiring  freezes  have 
been  imposed,  no  overtime  can  be  used  and 
to  top  things  off.  within  a  year  10  staff  re- 
ductions must  t>e  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  convey  to  you 
that  we  feel  all  directors  of  the  VA  Medical 
Centers  and  the  Director  of  the  Regional 
Office  here  in  Iowa  are  making  very  effi- 
cient use  of  available  resources;  but.  what 
do  you  think  will  happen  to  VA  facilities  If 
the  trend  to  cut  personnel  and  resources  is 
allowed  to  continue? 

I  do  understand  the  severe  fiscal  restraint 
that  has  been  placed  upon  all  federal  agen- 
cies and  departments.  However,  spending  In 
the  area  of  veterans  programs  over  the  past 
15  years  has  declined  in  terms  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  federal  budget  from  a  high  of 
5.6  percent  then  to  4.0  percent  of  all  spend- 
ing today.  The  funds  appropriated  to  the 
VA  have  assisted  millions  of  veterans  and 
their  families  and.  in  terms  of  break- 
throughs in  research,  have  benefited  all 
Americans.  Still,  for  many  veterans,  the  VA 
remains  their  only  source  of  health  care  and 
income.  For  others,  like  myself  we  simply 
hope  that  system  will  be  in  order  when  we 
njsed  it.  What  is  needed  here  in  Iowa  is 
simply  the  funds  and  staffing  in  proportion 
so  the  VA  system  may  return  to  the  status 
it  once  enjoyed— that  is.  second  to  none. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  just  highlight 
some  of  the  more  important  legislative  ob- 
jectives that  our  organization  will  be  pursu- 
ing in  the  upcoming  2nd  Session  of  the  96th 
Congress.  They  are: 

To  provide  a  ten-year  protection  period 
for  service  connected  disability  evaluations: 

The  DAV  believes  that  service  connected 
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veterans  in  this  category  should  at  least  be 
provided  some  measure  of  extra  protection 
against  reduction  in  benefits  after  a  rating 
has  been  continuously  in  effect  for  ten 
years. 

Liberalization  of  automotive  adaptive 
equipment  for  certain  veterans: 

This  mandate  is  sought  as  the  result  of  a 
DAV  survey  which  shows  that  most  states 
require  or  restrict  a  veteran  to  use  of  specif- 
ic adaptive  equipment  for  the  handicapped. 

Increased  dependency  allowances  for  ser\'- 
ice  connected  veterans: 

The  DAV  seeks  a  two-year  phase-in  of  this 
benefit  which  would  essentially  equalize 
such  payments  for  service  connected  veter- 
ans with  similar  benefits  provided  to  non 
service  connected  veterans  under  the  pen- 
sion program. 

Supporting  a  change  in  the  effective  date 
for  reduction  in  VA  benefits: 

This  change  would  allow  the  veteran  120 
days  instead  of  the  current  60  days  to  adjust 
their  standard  of  living.  This  change  is 
called  for  in  light  of  the  time  involved  in 
processing  appellant  cases. 

To  increase  the  face  value  of  national 
service  life  insurance  to  $20,000, 

For  those  currently  holding  $10,000  NSLI 
policies  an  additional  $10,000  could  be  pur- 
chased. Veterans  currently  on  waiver  of  pre- 
miums would  be  eligible  to  purchase  the  ad- 
ditional insurance,  however,  a  waiver  of  pre- 
miums would  not  be  available. 

We  do  have  other  legislative  objectives 
but  the  last  I  am  going  to  mention  is: 

To  eliminate  medical  feasibility  examina- 
tions under  the  VA  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing program: 

The  DAV  finds  that  such  examinations 
are  essentially  unnecessary.  Evidence  from 
an  eligible  veteran's  claims  folder  is  suffi- 
cient to  grant  the  SAH  benefits  sought.  Fur- 
ther, our  investigation  reveals  that  claims 
denied  based  upon  medical  feasibility  are 
routinely  overturned  by  the  BVA.  Elimina- 
tion of  such  examinations  would  result  also 
in  some  cost  savings,  both  in  examination 
expenses  and  costs  of  needless  appeals. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  again  wish  to  thank  you  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
\iews  on  these  very  important  subjects.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 
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Meetings   scheduled    for   Thursday, 
January  31.  1980,  may  be  lound  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommitt<'e 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Health  Services  Administration. 

S-1 28,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  high  interest  rates  on  infla- 
tic 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2080.  proposed 
Public  Buildings  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Su^ommittees 
To  resume  joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide    for    the    adequate    and   safe 
treatment    of    hazardous    substances 
being  released  into  the  environment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 
457  Russell  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

457  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed   hearings  to 
review  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

S- 146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommillce 
To    resume    hearings    on    the    Soviet 
Unibn's  defense  expenditures  and  pro- 
grams, and  on  the  defense  aspects  of 
export  licensing  procedures.  \ 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Resource  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2181.  proposed 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act; 
H.R.  4084,  proposed  Suisun  Marsh 
Preservation  and  Restoration  Act; 
H.R.  4887,  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  H.R. 
4889,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  "Great  Dismal 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina; and  S.  2115.  to  establish  the 
Bogue  Chltto  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Marvin  S.  Cohen,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
Member    of    the    Civil    Aeronautics 
Board. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Joint  Economic 

Economic  Growth  and  Stabilization  Sub- 
conunittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
impact  of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo  on 
rail  and  barge  transportation. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  Amendment  No. 
398,    proposed    Monetary    Policy    Im- 
provement Act  to  S.  85.  and  S.  85,  353. 
and  H.R.   7,  bills  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  conduct  monetary  policy,  to  pro- 
mote  greater   equality,   enhance   the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking 
system,  and  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the   Federal    Reserve    payments   sys- 
tems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  review  those  items  in  the  Presidents 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, to  hear  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981  for  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control. 

S-1 28.  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  5235,  to  revise  the  pay  provi- 
sions of  certain  medical  personnel  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

S-146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  5 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations  and  legislation. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.     Poverty     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee. 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Small  Busine.ss 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  on  com- 
munities and  small  businesses  of  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation 
to  shut  down  several  of  its  plants. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

S-1 28,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  Amendment 
No.  398,  proposed  Monetary  Policy  Im- 
provement Act  to  S.  85,  and  S.  85.  353. 
and  H.R.  7,  bills  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  conduct  monetary  policy,  to  pro- 
mote greater  equality,  enhance  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking 
system,  and  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  payments  sys- 
tems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 
provide    for    the    adequate    and    safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  sut>stances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  tariff 
bills:  H.R.  2492  and  S.  1258,  H.R.  2535. 
2537,  3046  and  S.  1004.  H.R.  3317, 
3591,  3755.  4309  and  S.  1275.  H.R. 
4738.  6089,  S.  1851  and  1852. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1998.  to  provide 

for  certain  public  lands  to  be  held  in 

trusl   by   the   United   States  for  the 

Tule  River  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Elconomic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

2212  Rayburn  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Hdman  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1843  and  H.R. 
2977.  proposed  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
I  ration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
current  problems  and  programs  of  the 
hearing    impaired,    and    to    explore 
■future  technological  developments  de 
.signed  to  handle  their  problems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuildmR 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     propased 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,   the  Judiciar> 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Com 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2177.  proposed 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Authority  Amendments. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resourre 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  lo 
provide    for   the   adequate    and    safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  262.  to  re 
quire  that  all  Federal  agencies  conduct 
a  regulatory  analysis  before  issuing 
regulations  and  to  require  the  use  of 
less  time-consuming  proceaures  to 
decide  cases. 

3302  Dirksen  Buildine 
Stlect  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

2212  Rayburn  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Public  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems which  welfare  reform  legislation 
should  address. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     pro[>osed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  7 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  Hie 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au 
thorizations  for  fiscal  year   1981   for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  680.  proposed 
Citizens'  Right  to  Standing  in  Federal 
Courts  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1482.  to  set  forth 
certain    pretrial,   trial   and   appellate 
procedures  for  criminal  cases  involving 
classified  information. 

357  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Sul)Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Al- 
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cohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciarj' 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  buxlget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ju 
diciary 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on   the 
New  York  City  federal  loan  guarantee 
program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  Continue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide    for*  the    adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Public  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
problems  which  welfare  reform  legisla- 
tion should  address. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  742.  proposed 
Nuclear  Waste  Management  Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
UJS.  economy. 

2257  Rayburn  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1521.  proposed 
Nuclear  Waste  Regulation  Act.  and  to 
begin  hearings  on  S.  1360,  to  establish 
a   workable   framework   for   Federal/ 
State    cooperation    In    the    planning, 
siting,  development,  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  waste  storage  and 
disposal  facilities. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

En\  ironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  and  Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  and  safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
lea.sed  into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Lat)or-HEW  Sut>comraittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  Scientific  Activities  Overseas. 
and  Retirement  Pay  for  Commissioned 
Officem  g.jjs,  Capitol 
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10.00  a.m 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  Presidents  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  it5 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18 
2:00  p.m 
Appropriatioiis 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Slate.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 

and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 

timates  for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 

Federal  Communications  Commis.sion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  19 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Eklucation  and  Impact  Aid  programs. 
S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1938.  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Emer- 
gency School  Aid.  and  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Technology  Assessment  Board 
Business    meeting    on    pending    Board 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  S.  1188,  to  revise  the 
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vocational  rehabilitation  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration. 

235  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Student  Assistance 
programs,   and   Student   Loan   Insur- 
ance Fund 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  International  Commu- 
nications Agency,  and  the  Japan-U.S. 
Friendship  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 

the  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 

pending  calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652.  proposed 
Nutrition    Labeling   and    Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped.  Rehabilita- 
tion  Services    and    Handicapped    Re- 
search, and  Special  Institutions. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  21 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  opportunities. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education.  Education- 
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al  Activities  Overseas,  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance, 
and  College  Housing  Loans. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  special 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

'  S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  establish  standards  for  devel- 
oping a  cost  ratio  trigger  for  burden  of 
proof  in  rate  cases,  to  S.  1946,  to  pro- 
vide railroads  with  more  pricing  rate 
flexibility  and  contract  provisions. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00 -a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1280.  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  heanngs  on  S.  1652.  proposed 
Nutrition    Labeling    and    Information 
Amendments  of   1979  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Human 
Development  Services. 

.     ,  S-128.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Health    Care    Financing    Administra- 
tion. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,   the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  te- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
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national    organizations    and    confer- 
ences within  the  Department  of  State. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1280,  pro- 
posed  Energy   Management   Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Presl; 
dent  and  Congress  in  postal  operations 
and  to  provide  a  sound  financial  base 
for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committees  ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2066,  to  convey 
certain  land  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

S-128.  Capilol 
Budget 
To  continue  closed  hearings  In  prepara- 
tion for  reporting  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
gressional budget. 

6202  Dirlcsen  Building 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subconi 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legLsla 
lion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e.s 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
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tematlonal    Trade    Commission,    and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1934,  proposed 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Pedcr 
al  Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HKW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for' the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  of 
Civil  Rights.  Policy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on   the  recruitment 
and    retention    qualified    health-care 
professionals   to   staff   the   Veterans' 
Administration  health-care  facilities. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Community   Services   Administration, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Room  S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agt-ncies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  :tnd  Exchange  Com 
mission, 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Irisurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  crime 
and  riot -reinsurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management   Ad- 
ministration 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Con.ser\'ation  and  Supply  Subcom 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1934.  pro- 
posed    Municipal     Solid     Waste     to 
Energy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Ser\ices  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  In  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission   on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services.  Corporation  for 
Public     Broadcasting,      Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission, 
Mine  Safety  Review  Commission,  and 
the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 

S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic  programs   of    ACTION,    National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981   for 
the  crime  and   riot- re-insurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  4 
8:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  tc  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  Alt 
Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L.  94- 
142). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Sut)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Public 
Service  Jobs,  Special  Youth  Programs. 
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the  Job  Corps,  and  Jobs  for  the  Elder 

ly. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Dirlcsen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirluen  Building 
11:30  a.ra. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Gener- 
al Manpower  Training  programs.  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives.  State  Employ 
ment  Security  Agencies. 

1114  Dirlcsen  Building 

MARCH  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration,   Pension    Benefit    Guaranty 
Corporation,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  pro(>osed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Eiiergy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
bu.siness. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Employment    Standards    Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics.  and 
President's    Committee    on    Employ- 
ment of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Veteran's  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  Its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

412'Rassell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
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fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  program. 

5303  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera 
tion  of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
•  Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507,  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  facilities. 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River.  San  Diego, 
California,  to  be  held  in  trust  for,  and 
operated  and  maintained  by  certain 
boards  of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  S.  864.   1499. 
1663.  1744.  bills  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Pair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  11 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1928.  pro 
posed     Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.   1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699,  proposed 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act, 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Latx>r  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
Health  Professiofns  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirk.sen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Conmierce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Sutx^immlttee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  prot>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  I98I  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice, 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  12 
10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business,  meeting,  to  consider  those 
matters  and  programs  which  faU 
within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction 
with  a  view  to  submitting  it^  views  and 
budgetary  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  by  March 
15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder 
al  Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699,  pro 
posed  Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act, 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2144,  pro- 
posed Health  Professions  Educational 
A.ssistance  and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Conunerce.  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  tmd  Human  Development  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Conunlssions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
10:00  am. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097.  proposed 
Joint    Export    Marketing    Assistance 
Act.  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
proposed  Small  Business  Export  Ex 
pansion   Act   and   S.    2104.   proposed 
Small   Business  Export  Development 
Act, 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2097,  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040,  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104.  proposed 
Small   Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


January  2J^,  1980 


MARCH  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to-consider  S.  1188.  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 


MARCH  24 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 


MARCH  25 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro[>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sions, Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  housing,  community  development 
programs  and  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  D^elopment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


MAKCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R,  2977.  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lerjce  Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Conunerce.  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration,  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S,  Travel  Ser\'lce.  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
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opment  Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Conunerce  Subcommittee, 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 


MARCH  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,  Paralyzed  Veterans. 
Blinded  Veterans.  W.W.I.  Veterans, 
and  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart, 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Conunerce.  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  science  and 
technical  research.  Department  of 
Commerce, 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Sutx;ommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Department 
df  Commefce. 

S-146,  Capitol 


MARCH  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928.  pro- 
posed    Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  31 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

6-146.  Capitol 
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APRIL  1 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  conununity  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
meoL 

5302  Dirksen  Building. 


APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  RusseU  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Rousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  U.S. 
quota  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  International  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 


APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption   by   faciliUtlng  their  place- 
ment In  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAYt 
10:00  a.tn. 
Labor  and  Human  Kesources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   issues  Congress 
might    consider    which    would    affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decades. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


January  30,  1980 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
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United  States 
oj  America 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  9^      CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  January  31,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Howell  Heflin,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  work 
to  do,  for  the  will  to  work,  and  strength 
with  which  to  work.  Compensate  all  who 
work  here  with  the  inner  satisfaction  of 
tasks  well  done,  a  Nation  well  served  and 
peace  advanced  among  the  nations. 

Hear  our  prayer  for  those  who  toil 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  others  in 
mine  or  mill,  in  factory  or  on  farm,  in 
public  buildings,  on  rail,  at  sea  or  in 
the  air.  Honor  the  endeavors  of  all  in 
the  learned  professions  and  those  with 
technical  competence.  Bind  together  in 
one  great  united  corps  all  who  work  at 
every  level  of  endeavor  to  advance  the 
common  welfare  and  further  Thy  com- 
ing kingdom.  Hear  our  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  Carpenter  who  went  about 
doing  good.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  31.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Howell  Heflin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnitson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Under    the    previous    order,    the 


majority  leader  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  7^2  minutes. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS— A  VITAL 
SECTOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  ended  last  week,  issuing 
a  list  of  60  proposals.  These  proposals 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  report  from 
the  conference  to  the  President  and 
Congress  wh'ch  is  due  within  60  days 
from  the  end  of  the  conference.  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  report,  and  I 
commend  the  small  business  commu- 
nity for  its  participation  in,  and  the 
President  for  his  sponsorship  of,  this 
important  conference. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  I  have 
observed  with  great  interest  and 
approval  the  crystallizing  into  a  political 
force  of  a  group  whose  traditions  and 
spirit  have  always  been  a  part  of  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  I  speak  of  the 
entrepreneur,  the  risk  taker,  the  small- 
business  person. 

Historically,  policymakers  and  busi- 
ness people  alike  tended  to  view  the 
interests  of  "business"  as  monolithic. 
We  assumed  that  what  was  good  for 
General  Motors  was  good  for  Joe's 
machine  shop.  The  position  of  business 
on  an  issue  was  generally  developed  and 
presented  by  groups  such  as  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Asssociation  of  Manufacturers,  or  the 
Business  Roundtable.  These  organiza- 
tions do  represent  the  interests  of  busi- 
ness well  and  have  been  consistently 
forceful,  articulate,  and  helpful  partici- 
pants in  the  debate  over  national  issues. 

Nevertheless,  their  policy  machinery 
has  been  heavily  influenced  by  larger 
firms  whose  interests  are  not  always 
consistent  with  those  of  Joe's  machine 
shop. 


For  example,  small  business  does  not 
have  access  to  large  credit  and  equity 
markets  to  finance  its  undertakings.  Tax 
provisions  can  have  vastly  different 
effects  on  small  and  large  firms.  Govern- 
ment regulations  and  paperwork  require- 
ments affect  them  differently.  Antitrust 
law  and  competition  policy  can  put  them 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence. 

Groups  such  as  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  the 
National  Small  Business  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  the  NaticMial 
Venture  Capital  Association,  and  other 
national  groups,  together  with  some 
excellent  and  well  organized  regional 
small  business  associations  have  added 
immeasurably  to  the  substance  of  the 
debate.  They  have  helped  the  Congress 
to  recognize  that  the  small  business 
sector  had  been  neglected  in  most  policy 
debates. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  chronicled  the  movement's 
growth  in  its  annual  report  for  1978. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
appropriate  section  of  the  annual  report 
for  19  ?8  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C.  Progress  of  the  Private  Sector 
Small  Business  Movement 

At  the  same  time  a  solid  small  business 
infrastructure  has  been  developing  In  the 
private  sector.  This  Is  reflected  In  the  growth 
of  the  largest  national  small  business  groups. 
The  National  Federation  of  Indet>endent 
Busdness  (NFIB)  had  less  than  100.000  mem- 
bers In  1953.  By  the  end  of  1970  the  number 
had  grown  to  260.000,  and  during  the  1970's. 
the  total  more  than  doubled  to  550.000  In 
1978. 

During  the  same  twenty-flve  year  period, 
the  National  Small  Business  Association 
(NSBA)  grew  from  20.000  to  50.000  members. 
In  addition.  NSBA  organized  a  coalition  of 
trade  associations  which  are  predominately 
made  up  of  small  businesses.  The  coalition 
currently  lists  over  2V4  million  active  busi- 
ness members,  and  has  a  coordinating  mech- 
anism in  Washington.  D.C..  called  the  SmaU 
Business  Legislative  Council. 

There  was  similar  activity  at  the  regloiuU 
level.  The  annual  Small  Business  Week 
Presentation  in  May  of  each  year  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  regional  organizations  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  specific  small  busi- 
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ness  problems  and  to  discuss  their  recom- 
mendations for  solutions.  In  1970.  only  one 
regional  association,  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England  (SBANE).  was 
Involved.  In  1978,  there  were  nine  active  re- 
gional associations  which  came  to  Washing- 
ton not  only  for  Small  Business  Week,  but 
are  frequent  visitors  throughout  the  year. 

There  was  similar  growth  among  organi- 
zations vertically  organized  by  particular 
trades  or  Industries.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wholesaler-Distributors 
currently  Is  made  up  of  108  national  asso- 
ciations. Recently  this  national  group  con- 
tinued its  growth  with  the  addition  of  thirty 
State  task  forces,  dealing  primarily  with 
product  liability  problems. 

Several  years  ago.  four  of  the  national  and 
four  of  the  regional  organizations  began  co- 
ordinating their  efforts  as  the  Council  of 
Smedl  and  Independent  Business  Associa- 
tions (COSIBA). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  During  the 
past  two  Congresses,  the  small  business 
groups  have  won  significant  victories. 
Due  to  their  mobilization  of  their  mem- 
berships, committee  calendars  are  filled 
with  bills  that  address  regulatory  re- 
form, product  liability  issues,  small 
business  tax  reform,  and  other  small 
business  initiatives. 

Congress  has  been  hard  at  work  for 
the  past  5  years,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion's 14  million  small  business  owners. 
Wo  have: 

Cut  corporate  income  taxes  for  com- 
panies earning  less  than  $100,000  by  $2 
billion  annually; 

Reduced  capital  gains  taxes  from  49 
to  28  percent,  resulting  in  the  flow  of 
over  one-half  billion  dollars  of  fresh 
capital  for  new  ventures ; 

Tripled  the  exemption  from  Federal 
estate  and  gift  taxes  for  all  heirs,  greatly 
lessened  the  tax  burden  on  surviving 
spouses,  and  permitted  payment  of  es- 
tate taxes  on  farms  and  small  businesses 
over  a  15-year  period; 

Drastically  reduced  paperwork  in  cer- 
tain areas;  established  a  Paperwork 
Commission  whose  2-year  study  resulted 
in  elimination  of  over  400  Federal  forms ; 
eliminated  Federal  reporting  in  some 
areas  and  consolidated  other  reporting; 
for  example,  from  quarterly  to  annual 
reporting  of  social  security  earnings, 
saving  a  pile  of  paper  over  2  miles  high 
every  year. 

Recognized  the  importance  of  small 
business  and  the  free  enterprise  system 
by  recommending,  through  Senate  Res- 
olution 105.  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business. 

As  leader  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
Senate,  I  intend  to  work  to  insure  that 
this  movement  does  not  fade  away  after 
making  some  important,  though  lim- 
ited, inroads.  Senator  Nelson,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  has  been  a  persistent  and 
forceful  champion  of  small  business  in- 
terests. We  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  the  small  business 
community — the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

We  will  pxish  for  increased  Govern- 
ment procurement  from  this  sector.  We 
will  insure  that  the  major  source  of  tech- 
nological innovation  gets  its  fair  share 
of  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment money.  We  will  review  the  impact 


of  Government  patent  policy  on  small 
business;  we  will  consider  regulatory  re- 
form legislation. 

If  the  economy  demands  passage  of 
a  tax  cut  this  year — I  am  not  sure  that  it 
does,  but  it  should  remain  as  an  option, 
depending  on  the  future  economic  indi- 
cators— it  should  be  a  tax  cut  which  is 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  short,  we  will  insure  that  small 
business  remains  a  vital  sector  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITIGN  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  7 '2  minutes. 


BOY    SCOUTS    OF    AMERICA    CELE- 
BRATE 70TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  February  3-9.  1980,  celebrates 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Cub  Scouting.  Cub  Scout  packs  and  Boy 
Scout  troops  all  over  America  will  be 
celebrating  these  events  at  this  time. 

This  year  will  be  a  year  of  emphasis 
"Scouting— the  better  life."  Councils  all 
over  America  are  looking  for  community 
leaders  who  were  former  youth  mem- 
bers. Many  of  us  have  seen  public  serv- 
ice announcements  on  television  spot- 
lighting Jimmy  Stewart,  former  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Ford^  and  others. 

These  individuals  were  former  Scouts 
and  speak  well  for  this  program.  Many 
of  us  in  the  Senate  today  were  former 
Boy  Scouts.  We  take  greit  pride  in  this 
organization.  Over  the  years  the  Boy 
Scouts  have  helped  to  mold  many  great 
leaders.  It  has  done  it  with  goals  in  mind 
of  character  building,  citizenship  train- 
ing, and  physical  fitness.  Which  of  us 
cannot  agree  th'st  the  world  would  be  a 
better  place  if  everyone  practiced  the 
Scout  oath : 

On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best,  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country  and  to  obey 
the  Scout  Law;  to  help  other  people  at  all 
times:  to  keep  myself  physically  strong,  men- 
tally awake,  and  morally  straight. 

On  this,  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  I  believe  we 
should  all  give  thanks  to  the  volunteers 
of  yesterday  and  today  that  keep  this 
great  organization  a  viable  force  for  good 
in  our  country. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING:  FORD  VERSUS 
CARTER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  week  the  House  minority  leader. 
Congressman  John  Rhodes  and  I  went 
before  the  American  people  to  respond 
to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message.  Perhaps  the  most  vital  issue 
discussed  was  that  of  the  defense  capa- 
bility of  this  Nation:  Are  we  adequately 
prepared,  militarily,  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trine espoused  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion in  the  region  known  as  the  Persian 
Gulf? 


Congressman  Rhodes  and  I  stated  un- 
equivocally that  in  our  opinion  we  were 
not  presently  capable,  neither  by  means 
of  conventional  forces  (including  the  Re- 
serve), or  by  means  of  strategic  force 
capability  to  carry  out  the  commitment 
implied  in  the  President's  address. 

The  Carter  administration  says  it  will 
increase  defense  spending  in  order  to 
fulfill  this  military  obligation  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  But,  in  fact,  what  the 
President  proposes  under  the  "guise"  of 
increase  is  simply  no  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  redress  the  large  portion  of  de- 
fense programs  he  himself  chose  to  cut 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
American  people  will  not  support  the  in- 
terpretation given  to  this  budget  by  the 
President.  But  beyond  that,  I  cannot 
underst-!nd  why  the  President's  national 
security  adviser,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski, 
went  on  national  television  and  implied 
that  Republicans  were  responsible  for 
present  defense  incapability.  He  has  been 
quoted  as  stating  that  there  had  been 
"8  years  of  sustained  Republican 
neglect  for  the  requirements  of  defense." 

This,  simply,  is  not  correct. 

The  Ford  administration  had  a  strong 
record  on  defense  spending.  In  fact,  had 
the  Congress  approved,  or  President  Car- 
ter continued,  the  programs  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  set  in  motion,  we  would  not 
be  in  the  unfortunate  military  posture 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

At  the  breakfast  that  the  Republican 
leadership  had  this  morning  with  the 
President  and  his  stiff,  including  Mr. 
Brzezinski,  I  raised  the  issue  that  Repub- 
licans take  umbrage  at  the  implication 
that  it  was  our  party,  particularly  our 
leader  in  the  White  House,  who  were 
responsible  for  neglecting  the  require- 
ments of  our  defense  needs. 

Brent  Scowcroft  was  Assistant  to 
President  Ford  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs and  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Joumsd  he  does  a  fine  job  of 
setting  Mr.  Brzezinski  straight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  28.  1980] 

Reptjblicans  Didn't  Neglect  Defense 

(By  Brent  Scowcroft) 

The  outrageously  inaccurate  statement  by 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski  In  his  interview  with 
Karen  House  and  Thomas  Bray  (WSJ,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1980).  that  there  had  been  "eight 
years  of  sustained  Republican  neglect  for  the 
requirements  of  defense,"  impels  me  to  offer 
a  few  facts  to  set  the  record  straight. 

A  detailed  recital  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's battles  with  a  Democratic  Congress  for 
a  strong  defense  budget,  in  the  shadow  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Democratic  slogan  of  "re- 
ordering national  priorities."  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  brief  letter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
virtually  without  exception  the  military  pro- 
grams to  which  the  Carter  administration  Is 
turning  In  its  latter  day  conversion  to  a 
strong  defense  posture  were  conceived  and 
developed  during  those  eight  years  of  Repub- 
lican "neglect." 

But  let  us  look  In  more  detail  at  the  Ford 
years.  Contrary  to  Brzezinskl's  Imaginative 
claims,  the  upward  trend  In  real  defense  ex- 
penditures began,  not  with  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, but  with  President  Ford.  He 
inaugurated  the  real  growth  In  budget  au- 
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thorlty  In  FY  76  and  In  budget  outlays  In  FT 
77.  Moreover,  the  three  defense  budgets  thus 
far  In  the  Carter  administration  have  slashed 
the  Ford  budget  projections  for  those  three 
years  by  a  total  of  more  than  $38  billion. 
Candidate  Carter.  Indeed,  had  promised  a  cut 
of  95  billion  to  $7  billion  In  the  defense 
budget.  His  administration  spokesmen  had 
been  proudly  proclaiming  fulfillment  of  that 
promise  as  a  result  of  cuts  made  In  the  Ford 
budget  for  FY  78 — until  such  claims  proved 
no  longer  fashionable. 

The  story  is  the  same  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific defense  programs.  President  Carter  can- 
celed the  B-1  bomber  and  the  neutron  bomb 
and  closed  the  Mlnuteman  missile  produc- 
tion line.  He  delayed  or  stretched  out  the 
programs  for  the  MX  missile,  for  all  three 
versions  of  the  cruise  missile  and  for  the  Tri- 
dent submarine.  Dr.  Brzezinski  points  with 
pride  to  an  Increase  In  the  naval  shipbuild- 
ing program  to  a  total  of  95  ships  over  the 
next  five  years.  That  Is  Indeed  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  Carter  administration's  earlier 
program  of  83  ships,  but  It  is  still  a  far  cry 
from  the  Ford  program  of  157  ships  over  the 
same  period.  The  list  does  not  end  here,  but 
this  sample  suffices  to  Illustrate  the  point. 

Such  disregard  for  the  facts  comes  with 
particular  ill  grace  at  the  very  time  the  ad- 
ministration Is  seeking  bipartisan  support  in 
coping  with  the  current  crises.  Surely  even 
In  a  presidential  election  year  there  ought  to 
be  some  limits  to  the  manipulation  of  his- 
tory for  partisan  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  en- 
titled 'How  'Real'  Is  the  Defense  In- 
crease?" which  addresses  questions 
raised  by  Senator  Bellhon,  our  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
concerning  the  reality  of  the  President's 
proposed  defense  budget  and  whether  it 
can  meet  the  objectives  he  has  set  forth 
in  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  "Real"  Is  the  Defense  Increase? 
(By  WUliam  Kucewlcz) 

Washington. — In  his  State  of  the  Union 
address  last  week  to  Congress,  President  Car- 
ter proposed  a  "strong"  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  counter  the  growing  mili- 
tary threat  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
budget,  publis^'ed  yesterday,  calls  for  a  "real" 
Increase  in  military  expendlttire  next  year, 
after  adjusting  for  Inflation,  and  projects 
further  spending  boosts  In  the  following  four 
years. 

But  under  Mr.  Carter's  program,  the 
United  States  next  year  will  expend  no  more 
on  defense  than  it  did  In  1977  as  a  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product,  labor  force  or 
net  public  ^sending  and  only  slightly  more 
as  a  share  of  total  federal  outlays.  At  beet, 
the  new  proposal  will  redress  a  small  portion 
of  the  genuine  spending  and  procurement 
cuts  made  by  the  Carter  administration  and 
OongresB  in  the  Ford  administration's  de- 
fense program. 

Proposed  Department  of  Defense  outlays 
In  fiscal  1981,  beginning  next  Oct.  1,  are  set 
to  rise  by  $4.6  billion,  or  3.3%.  In  constant 
1981  dollars  to  $142.7  billion.  Total  obllga- 
tlonal  authority,  all  of  which  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  spent  next  year,  rises  by  $8.1  billion, 
or  S.3%,  In  constant  dollars  to  $158.7  billion. 

CARTEB'S    REMARKS 

These  funds,  President  Carter  maintains, 
win  be  sufficient  to  bolster  U.S.  defenses  now 
that  "the  Soviet  Union  has  built  a  war  ma- 
chine far  beyond  any  reasonable  require- 
ments for  their  o>wn  defense  and  security." 


As  he  noted  In  his  written  State  of  the 
Union  meesage,  "In  contrast  our  o>wn  de- 
fense spending  declined  in  real  terms  every 
yeeu"  from  1968  through  1976.  We  have  re- 
versed this  decline  In  our  own  effort.  Every 
year  since  1976  there  has  been  a  real  Increase 
In  our  defense  spending.  .  .  .  With  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress,  we  must  and  will  make 
an  even  greater  effort  in  the  year  ahead." 

But  the  President's  claim  that  his  1981  de- 
fense budget  represents  a  "real"  Increase  In 
spending  Is  based  on  assumptions  about  In- 
flation that  may  or  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
true.  The  budget  estimates  that  Inflation  In 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  the  military 
will  be  about  8.5  percent,  compared  to  an 
overall  rate  of  inflation  currently  of  more 
than  13  percent.  If  the  Inflation  rate  turns 
out  to  be  higher  than  allowed  for  In  the 
defense  budget,  the  "real"  Increase  In  de- 
fense spending  could  turn  out  to  be  a  de- 
crease unless  additional  appropriations  are 
made. 

In  terms  of  gross  national  product,  the 
1981  defense  budget  will  equal  an  estimated 
5.2  percent.  This  percentage  Is  slightly  abov^ 
5.1  percent  In  1980  and  5.0  percent  In  1979, 
when  President  Carter  chose  to  allow  the 
rate  of  general  economic  growth  to  outpace 
the  expansion  In  defense  outlays,  but  Is  un- 
changed from  the  level  of  1977.  Spending 
during  all  four  of  these  years,  as  former 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Cbalrman  Paul 
W.  MoCracken  pointed  out  on  this  page  yes- 
terday. Is  still  well  below  historic  standards. 
The  defense  buildup  of  the  early  1960s  re- 
quired 8.0%  to  9.0%  of  GNP  and  a  similar 
level  was  reached  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  use  of  other  measurements  shows  a 
like  pattern.  As  a  share  of  total  federal  out- 
lays, the  Defense  Department  takes  23.2  per- 
cent In  1981,  up  fractionally  from  22.7  per- 
cent In  the  previous  year  and  22.8  percent  in 
both  1977  and  1978.  But  this  figure  Is  actu- 
ally less  than  the  1979  level  of  23.3  percent. 

Social  spending  continues  to  dominate  the 
federal  budget.  About  45  cents  of  each  tax 
dollar  next  year  will  go  to  Income-transfer 
payments  to  Individuals.  This  Is  more  than 
the  i>ercentage  ^ent  on  defense  In  the  19606. 
Grants  to  states  and  localities  will  absorb  IS 
cents  of  every  dollar  In  1981,  with  an  addi- 
tional 9  cents  paying  the  net  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  and  the  remainder  parceled 
out  to  other  federal  operations. 

As  a  portion  of  net  public  spending,  in- 
cluding state  and  local  governments,  the  1981 
defense  budget  will  equal  15.6  percent,  un- 
changed from  i977  and  marginally  above  the 
current  year's  15.3  percent.  These  levels  are 
Just  over  half  the  amount  allotted  to  defense 
in  the  1960s.  In  terms  of  labor  force,  defense 
operations  will  employ  4.8  percent  of  the 
nation's  workforce  next  year  against  4.7  per- 
cent this  year  and  4,9  percent  In  both  1977 
and  1978.  This  figure  too  Is  below  the  ratio 
of  the  Sixties. 

By  contrast.  Soviet  military  spending  last 
year  was  about  50  percent  higher  than  U.S. 
expenditure,  with  Moscow's  outlays  reaching 
the  equivalent  of  $165  billion,  according  to  a 
new  study  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(which  In  the  past  has  been  notorious  in 
underestimating  the  pace  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup).  The  agency  reckons  that  So- 
viet spending  on  military  activities  In  the 
period  1970- "79  accounted  for  11  percent  to 
12  percent  of  the  country's  GNP,  which  Is 
calculated  to  be  about  60  percent  that  of  the 
U.S. 

The  CIA  repK>rt  also  said  that  Moscow's 
emphasis  was  on  strategic-weapons  procure- 
ment during  the  time  that  the  new  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  was  being  negotiated. 
The  level  of  Russian  expenditure  for  strategic 
forces,  excluding  nuclear  weapons  for  re- 
gional conflict  against  Europe  or  China, 
measured  In  dollars  was  "two  and  two-thirds 


times  that  of  the  United  States  and  nearly 
three  times  the  U.S.  level  In  1979." 

VS.  military  planners  are  concerned  about 
the  "nuclear  window"  opening  In  the  early 
1980s,  when  the  United  States  wiu  be  In  an 
Inferior  nuclear  position  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  first  time  in  spite  of  current  efforta 
to  boost  procurement. 

Outlays,  before  adjusting  for  the  rate  of 
inflation,  show  unsubstantial  growth  in  sev- 
eral key  areas  for  1981.  Operation  and  main- 
tenance wlU  rise  by  13.5  percent  to  about 
$46.4  bUllon;  such  an  Increase  will  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  spare  parts  to  halt  the  current 
cannlbalizatlon  of  operational  aircraft  for 
parts  or  supply  the  $29  bUUon.  estimated 
by  knowledgeable  observers,  needed  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  beef  up  their  war  stocks 
to  30-day  capacity.  Procurement  will  receive 
a  mere  10.3  percent  boost  to  about  $30.6 
billion  before  inflation,  which  often  runs  20 
percent  or  more  In  highly  sophisticated  sys- 
tems. Research  and  development  fares  slight- 
ly better  with  a  14.8  percent  rise  to  $14.8 
billion. 

In  addition  to  an  optimistic  tanchst  of 
rate  of  Inflation,  the  budget  assumes  a  fa- 
vorable settlement  of  the  dispute  over  de- 
coupling mUltary  from  civilian  pay  Increases. 
A  hefty  rise  in  Inflation  could  add  substan- 
tially to  payroll  and  pension  costs,  which 
account  for  neariy  half  the  defense  budget. 

Neither  does  the  new  budget  adequately 
provide  for  rising  fuel  costs;  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  1980  budget  wUl  have  to  be  In- 
creased between  $1.7  bUllon  to  $2.4  btlUon 
largely  because  of  higher  oil  prices.  Defense 
Secretary  Harcdd  Brown,  previewing  the  1981 
budget,  said  that  it  was  "pre-Afghanlstan"; 
but  the  administration  will  not  necessarily 
request  supplemental  defense  funding  this 
year  or  next  in  light  of  the  Soviet  aggression 
In  western  Asia,  he  added. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration envisions  a  constant  rate  of 
4.6  percent  In  defense-spending  growth, 
totalling  $90  bUllon.  But  critics  argue  that 
this  rate  of  growth  Is  far  too  small  to  ade- 
quately counterpoise  the  Soviet  military 
buildup. 

BEPtTBLICAN    mtE 

Indeed,  the  Carter  defense  budget  almost 
surely  wlU  draw  considerable  Republican 
Are.  The  last  defense  budget  submitted  by 
the  Ford  administration  had  called  tor  even 
sharper  Increases  In  spending  than  the  Car- 
ter administration  has  delivered.  Thomas  C. 
Reed,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  esti- 
mates that  the  Ford  program  would  have 
added  $60  billion  to  defense  spending  over 
four  years  compared  to  what  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  spent. 

"The  new  Carter  projections  wUl  not  catch 
up  to  the  now  too-low  Ford  (defense  spend- 
ing) projections  untU  1985."  says  John  Leh- 
man, chairman  of  the  defense  panel  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  Brent 
Scowcroft,  President  Ford's  assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
In  yesterday's  Joiunal.  sharply  attacked  Car- 
ter administration  assertions  that  Republi- 
cans had  neglected  defense  spending.  And 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  President  Ford's  Secretary 
of  Defense,  has  said  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's flve-year  plan  for  fiscal  years  1978- '82 
would  leave  a  shortfall  of  $83.8  bUllon  In 
budget  authority. 

Given  the  degree  of  the  shortfall  in  de- 
fense spending  In  recent  years,  analysts  such 
as  Mr.  Lehman  are  urging  a  boost  of  20  per- 
cent or  more  In  real  terms  In  1981  and  growth 
of  10  percent  per  annum  compounded  over 
the  next  five  years.  But  If  such  expansion 
were  approved,  the  federal  deficit  would 
widen  enormously,  exacerbating  the  problem 
of  inflation,  unless  the  government  was  will- 
ing to  trim  social  service  spending.  Such  a 
shift  In  federal  priorities  does  not  appear 
likely  in  an  election  yeu. 
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RECCXJNinON  OF  SENATORS  LEVIN 
AND  HAYAKIAWA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  seek  some  of  the  leadership 
time? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  and  I  wish  to  introduce 
a  resolution.  I  yield  to  Senator  Levdj. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  the  remainder  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  California  are  recognized  for  a  total 
of  15  minutes,  plus  whatever  time  has 
been  yielded  by  the  acting  minority 
leader. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
72— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  URGING  IN- 
TERNATIONAL PRESENCE  IN  THE 
KHMER  REFUGEE  ENCAMPMENTS 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  McGovern,  and 
Mr.  LuGAR)  submitted  the  foUowing  con- 
current resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  72 

Whereas  the  Qoveminent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Thailand  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
Its  humanitarian  convictions  by  opening  Its 
borders  and  providing  asylum  and  assistance 
to  the  Khmer  people  who  have  been  victims 
of  war,  famine,  and  oi>presslon  in  Kampu- 
chea: 

Whereas  the  international  community 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  for  Its 
compassionate  actions  on  behalf  of  the 
Khmer  people: 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Khmer 
have  fled  their  homes  In  Kampuchea  seeking 
security,  food,  and  medical  assistance: 

Whereas  many  of  these  refugees  have  set- 
tled temporarily  In  encampments  along  the 
border  between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea 
where  food,  water,  and  medical  care  have 
been  made  available  to  them; 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  refugees  In 
these  encampments  Is  continually  threat- 
ened because  of  the  unrest  and  the  lack  of 
an  international  presence  in  that  border 
area; 

Whereas  armed  conflict  within  these  en- 
campments has  forced  many  refugees,  often 
In  fragile  physical  condition,  to  flee  In  fear 
for  their  physical  safety; 

Whereas  food  which  is  being  provided  by 
International  organizations  for  humani- 
tarian relief  to  refugees  in  these  encamp- 
ments may  not  be  reaching  those  with  the 
greatest  need  because  of  a  lack  of  super- 
vision of  Its  distribution; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Thailand  has  requested  the  United  Na- 
tions to  provide  international  observers  in 
the  area  of  the  border  between  Thailand  and 
Kampuchea,  but  no  action  has  been  taken; 
and 

Whereas  the  international  community, 
acting  through  the  United  Nations,  has  an 
obligation  to  provide  such  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  as 
may  be  necessary  in  support  of  Its  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Khmer  people:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 


of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
should  request  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish under  its  auspices  an  international 
presence  in  the  encampments  of  Khmer 
refugees  along  the  i>order  between  the  King- 
dom of  Thailand  and  Kampuchea  for  the 
purposes  of — 

(1)  promoting  security  and  stability  for 
the  refugees  In  encampments  along  the  Ixjr- 
der  between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea; 

(2)  overseeing  the  distribution  of  food 
and  water  to  insure  that  they  are  equitably 
distributed  to  those  refugees  for  whom  they 
are  Intended; 

(3)  demonstrating  that  the  assistance 
which  is  being  provided  to  refugees  in  such 
encampments  by  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  agencies  is  solely  for 
humanitarian  purposes;  and 

(4)  encouraging  all  nations  in  the  region 
to  respect  the  use  of  the  border  area  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Kampuchea  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  those  Khmer  who  are  in  need  of 
humanitarian  assistance. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
returned  from  visiting  a  number  of  Cam- 
bodian refugee  camps  in  Thailand  and 
along  the  Thai-Cambodian  border.  Dur- 
ing a  portion  of  that  visit,  I  joined  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  who  is  a  member  of 
the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Hayakawa  and  I  share, 
along  with  others  in  this  body,  a  deep 
concern  about  the  plight  of  those  Cam- 
bodians who  have  been  forced  to  flee 
their  war-ravaged  coimtry. 

As  a  result  of  what  we  saw  in  the  bor- 
der refugee  camps.  Senator  Hayakawa 
and  I  are  submitting  today  a  resolution, 
together  with  Senators  Baucus,  Dan- 
forth, Glenn,  McGovern,  Lugar,  and 
Sasser,  which  we  hope  will  make  some 
contribution  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  those  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  although  overshadowed 
by  events  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  problems  of  Cambodian  refugees  in 
the  Thai-Cambodian  border  region  re- 
main very  serious.  As  many  as  a  million 
refugees  have  fled  their  homes  and  tem- 
porarily resettled  in  Thai  refugee  camps 
and  in  the  border  area.  The  Thai  Gov- 
ernment has  generously  opened  its  bor- 
der to  all  Cambodians  who  have  sought 
entry,  and  those  who  are  now  living  in 
camps  within  Thailand  are  receiving 
minimally  adequate  food,  water,  and 
medical  care,  and  have  found  safety  from 
the  fighting  within  their  country.  How- 
ever, the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees in  border  encampments  are  still 
plagued  by  an  insecure  food  and  water 
supply  and  by  fear  for  their  physical 
safety. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  the 
problems  faced  by  these  refugees.  Sev- 
eral days  before  my  visit  to  the  border, 
an  armed  clash  occurred  in  the  Nong 
Samet  border  camp.  While  the  genesis  of 
the  fighting  was  somewhat  unclear,  the 
outcome  was  not:  the  entire  population 
of  the  camp,  estimated  to  be  as  many  as 
200,000  persons,  were  forced  to  flee, 
though  many  were  in  fragile  physical 
condition.  Some  fled  to  camps  further 


into  Thailand,  others  to  nearby  border 
camps,  and  others  simply  scattered  into 
the  forests  surroimding  Nong  Samet. 
Even  a  week  after  the  attack,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  Nong  Samet  camp 
itself,  because  the  situation  there  was 
still  considered  insecure. 

There  are  other  problems  in  the 
border  camps  as  well.  During  my  visit, 
the  International  Committee  on  the  Red 
Cross,  which  supplies  food  to  the  Non 
Mak  Mun  border  camp,  decided  to  cut 
off  temporarily  its  food  deliveries  to  that 
camp.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  that 
decision:  First,  that  a  food  convoy  was 
attacked  by  camp  residents  before  it 
could  make  its  deliveries,  and,  second, 
that  too  much  cf  the  internationally 
supplied  food  was  being  routinely  raked 
off  and  resold  for  the  personal  enrich- 
ment of  those  who  controlled  the  camp. 

I  believe  that  the  chaotic  situation  in 
these  camps  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
lack  of  an  outside,  international  pres- 
ence to  monitor  activities  within  the 
camps.  In  the  refugee  camps  within 
Thailand,  the  U.N.  agencies  supplying 
food  do  monitor  Its  distribution,  to  in- 
sure that  it  reaches  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  that  it  is  fairly  distributed. 
In  the  border  camps,  however,  the  U.N. 
simply  drops  the  food  off  at  the  camps, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  internal  leadership 
to  handle  distribution.  I  have  described 
some  of  the  results  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Thai  Government 
is  familiar  with  and  concerned  about  the 
problems  in  the  border  camps.  The  Thais 
requested  a  U.N.  presence,  in  the  form 
of  observers,  in  those  camps,  in  the  hope 
that  that  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  they  have  experienced. 

Incidentally,  I  note  in  this  morning's 
newspaper  a  reference  again  to  flghting 
in  those  border  camps. 

Despite  this  request  from  the  govern- 
ment most  directly  affected,  the  U.N.  has 
not  acted.  Therefore,  the  resolution  be- 
ing submitted  today  by  Senator  Haya- 
kawa and  me  and  others  asks  the 
President  to  ask  the  United  Nations,  in 
turn,  to  establish  an  international  pres- 
ence in  the  border  camps. 

Such  a  presence,  I  believe,  would  fulfill 
four  major  purposes.  First,  it  would  help 
to  promote  the  security  and  stability  of 
the  refugees  in  the  border  camps.  Second, 
it  would  help  to  insure  that  interna- 
tionally supplied  food  delivered  to  the 
camps  reaches  free  of  charge  those  ref- 
ugees who  are  most  in  need  of  It,  as 
is  the  intention  of  the  donors,  who  are 
providing  funds  to  purchase  the  food. 
Third.  It  would  demonstrate  to  the  inter- 
national community  that  the  assistance 
which  is  being  provided  to  refugees  in 
the  border  camps  is  solely  for  humani- 
tarian purposes.  Fourth,  it  woiold  encour- 
age the  Heng  Samrin  regime  and  the 
Vietnamese  troops  to  respect  the  use  of 
the  border  area  as  a  sanctuary  for  those 
Cambodians  who  are  in  need  of  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

I  know  that  Senator  Hayakawa  shares 
mv  appreciation  for  the  support  we  have 
received  for  this  effort  from  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  others  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Cambodian  refugee 
situation.  I  hope  that  this  resolution  can 
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be  acted  upon  speedily  both  in  this  body 
and  in  the  House,  where  it  is  being  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Zablocki  of  Wis- 
consin, so  that  we  will  send  a  strong 
signal  of  concern  to  the  UJJ.,  and  we 
hope  it  will  result  in  prompt,  quick,  and 
decisive  action. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  work  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
the  resolution  asking  for  a  United  Na- 
tions presence,  especially  at  the  border 
between  Cambodia  and  Thailand,  to  pro- 
tect that  area  from  bandits,  from  fights 
between  conflicting  factions  amcoig  the 
Cambodian  people  themselves,  and  to  see 
that  the  food  delivered  by  humanitarian 
organizations  throughout  the  world  will 
be  delivered. 

Senator  Levin  and  I  took  separate  trips 
to  the  Paciflc,  and  we  met  at  a  refugee 
camp  at  Khao  i  Dang,  where  there  were 
110,000  refugees. 

A  matter  of  some  amazement  to  us  was 
that  the  camp  we  visited  on  January  10 
had  just  been  begim  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  with  the  result  that  we  were 
there  at  the  end  of  the  6th  week  of  its 
formation,  and  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  that  time  was  remarkable. 

The  humanitarian  organizations  re- 
ferred to  are  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  on  Refugees,  Food  for  the 
Hungry,  CARE,  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  the  Red  Cross.  Many  other 
organizations  are  supplying  food  and 
medical  care,  nurses,  and  physicians,  and 
all  kinds  of  volunteers  were  helping  out. 

Senator  Levin  and  I  came  to  similar 
conclusions  as  to  how  these  camps  need 
to  be  protected. 

In  addition  to  the  camps  inside  the 
border,  there  are  others  right  on  the  bor- 
der, some  of  which  Senator  Levin  visited. 
The  ones  inside  the  border  are  in  very 
much  better  shape. 

At  Sakaeo  there  are  31,000  refugees 
who  have  been  there  since  October.  Khao 
i  Dang,  as  I  said,  had  been  founded  only 
6  weeks  before  we  got  there.  "Hie  fact 
that  they  could  set  up  such  organized, 
well-run  camps  in  so  short  a  time  says 
quite  a  bit  about  the  organizational  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
mission and  the  Government  of  TTiai- 
land.  as  well  as  the  refugees  themselves, 
who  are  organized  in  democratic  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  self-government  and 
to  discuss  camp  problems. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  to 
me,  after  hearing  about  the  tremendous 
starvation  and  misery  of  the  refugees, 
is  the  number  of  lively,  apparently 
healthy  children.  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  being  fed  regularly,  they  are  jmnp- 
ing  up  and  down,  playing  on  stilts,  flying 
kites,  and  racing  around  as  children  do. 
It  was  very  moving  to  see  what  results 
can  come  from  such  efforts  in  such  a 
short  time. 

Of  course,  there  also  were  infirmaries 
and  hospitals  to  take  care  of  the  very 
ill.  At  Sakaeo.  some  of  the  people  who 
came  to  the  camo  in  October  were  dying, 
and  they  died.  However,  by  the  time  we 
were  there,  the  daily  death  rate  had 
gone  down  steadily,  week  by  week,  so 


that  when  we  were  there  on  June  10, 
there  had  been  only  an  average  of  less 
than  one  death  a  day  since  the  begininng 
of  1980,  which  means  that  those  who 
were  weak  and  dying  all  died,  but  the 
remainder  are  in  pretty  good  health. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  conditions 
not  only  within  these  camps  inside  Thai- 
land but  especially  in  the  semiorganized 
and  imorganized  settlements  along  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border,  it  is  important 
that  we  get  a  response  from  the  United 
Nations  to  the  resolution  that  Senator 
Levin  and  I  are  introducing. 

Thailand  had  made  the  request  6  weeks 
before  we  had  been  there  that  the  UN. 
have  presence  on  that  border.  If  the 
Cambodian  people  are  going  to  survive, 
most  of  them  are  going  to  have  to  sur- 
vive in  Cambodia. 

According  to  the  ones  that  Senator 
Levin  and  I  talked  to,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  want  to  get  back  inside  Cam- 
bodia. They  are  people  who  regard  them- 
selves as  Cambodians.  On  top  of  that 
there  are  millions  who  remain  in  Cam- 
bodia who  are  starving,  according  to  all 
the  accounts  that  we  have  received. 

Is  the  food  that  is  being  collected 
throughout  the  world  going  to  Cambodia 
and  to  the  people  there,  or  is  it  not? 

Some  organizations  say  that  it  is  get- 
ting there,  and  some  say  it  is  not.  Some 
say  that  it  is  being  stolen  by  officials  and 
stored  to  feed  their  armies.  Others  say 
that  it  is  stolen  by  racketeers  for  sale 
in  black  market  operations. 

But  the  most  important  danger  fac- 
ing the  refugees  in  these  border  areas 
is  the  fighting,  the  piracy,  the  thievery, 
and  the  disorder  that  exists  there.  The 
mere  presence  of  a  U.N.  monitoring  group 
will  do  much,  in  Senator  Levin's  opin- 
ion as  well  as  my  own,  and  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Thai  Government,  to  re- 
store some  order  there  and  maintain  the 
peace  and  most  of  all  save  lives. 

As  Senator  Levin  has  said,  it  could  be 
anything  from  observers  to  a  peacekeep- 
ing force.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
United  Nations  could  send  a  peacdteep- 
ing  force,  namely  an  armed  force,  but 
they  have  the  power  to  send  in  observers, 
and  they  should  do  so. 

That  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary General,  as  Senator  Levin  has 
learned,  would  not  be  subject  to  a  Rus- 
sian veto.  That  is  just  the  sending  in  of 
observers.  Therefore,  they  should  do  it 
for  the  reasons  we  gave  for  security 
needs  and  also  for  food  distribution. 

What  happens  is  that  a  number  of 
thieves  in  those  camps  take  off  with  a 
portion  of  that  food,  and  it  does  not  go 
at  all  to  the  people  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. 

In  other  camps,  there  is  outright 
murder,  rape,  and  violence  infiicted  upon 
the  refugees.  International  organizations 
are  powerless  very  often  to  distribute 
food  in  the  border  camps,  but  what  very 
often  happens,  therefor,  is  that  some  of 
these  international  organizations  set  up 
food  depots  on  the  border  so  that  people 
from  within  Cambodia  can  come  and 
take  away  with  them  as  much  as  they 
can  load  onto  a  bicycle  or  water  buffalo 
or  small  cart  to  take  back  to  their  own 
homes  and  feed  their  own  families,  and 
the  amount  of  food  given  to  any  one  ap- 


plicant is  limited  so  that  it  does  not  go 
into  the  market. 

But  this  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  way 
of  distributing  that  food  which  has  to 
get  through  there  somehow.  This  is  why 
the  U.N.  observer  force  is  very,  very 
necessary. 

Up  to  this  time,  as  we  learned,  the 
United  Nations  has  not  responded  to  the 
request  of  the  Thai  Government  for  an 
observer  force. 

Why  has  not  the  U.N.  responded?  We 
are  left  in  the  dark  about  that. 

Senator  Levin  met  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Thailand  as  did  I.  and  we 
met  with  the  Foreign  Minister.  They  are 
both  waiting  for  an  answer  and  they 
both  believe  that  the  U.N.  should  get 
moving  and  the  United  States  should 
help  in  getting  them  to  move. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  this  reso- 
lution going  forward  from  this  body  to 
the  United  Nations  as  the  sense  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  may  be  of  help  to  Thailand 
in  getting  those  observers.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  help  to  the  refugees  at  the 
border  who  are  imder  such  great  danger 
right  now. 

It  may  be  possible  in  one  way  or 
another  to  save  enough  Cambodians  so 
that  the  Khmer  culture  can  survive. 

This  is  the  thing  that  worried  me  most 
of  all  as  a  student  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. ITiere  is  danger  that  the  Khmer 
cultiu'e  itself  is  in  danger  insofar  as  peo- 
ple are  being  transferred  from  Thailand 
to  third  countries  whether  the  United 
States,  Brazil.  Argentina.  Germany, 
France,  Canada,  or  Australia.  If  the 
Khmer  people  are  sprecid  around  far 
enough,  in  a  generation  or  two  there  wiU 
no  longer  be  a  Khmer  culture. 

One  of  the  things  we  wish  to  see  is 
enough  of  a  peace  or  enough  of  a  stale- 
mate established  within  Cambodia  so 
that  the  Khmer  people  can  go  back  to 
Cambodia  and  preserve  that  ancient  cul- 
ture of  theirs  which  I  admire  as  a  matter 
of  great  value. 

But  the  most  immediate  thing,  of 
course,  is  the  safety  of  the  refugees 
themselves  and  the  guarantee  of  the  de- 
livery of  food  to  those  starving  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  our  case.  We  urgently  ask 
action  on  the  part  of  the  entire  Senate  in 
support  of  our  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  LEAHY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Chamber. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  while 
waiting  for  the  Senator,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  may  have  a  brief 
period  for  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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BACKWARD.   CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  year 
in  and  year  out  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  analysis  on  the  American  po- 
htical  scene  comes  from  James  Reston  of 
the  New  York  Times.  His  recent  column 
with  the  catchy  title  "Backward,  Chris- 
tian Soldiers!"  is  typical  of  Reston 's  un- 
common commonsense. 

Our  Nation  was  built  on  debate.  In  the 
clash  of  ideas,  the  interests  of  our  citi- 
zens are  served.  Without  tension  be- 
tween opposing  philosophies  and  pro- 
grams there  can  be  no  real  basis  for 
choice — the  free  choice  that  is  the 
cornerstone  of  American  freedom. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  we  pay 
heed  to  James  Reston's  call  for  a 
thorough-going  debate  on  the  national 
issues  of  the  day.  We  must  be  able  to 
test,  poke,  and  probe  among  the  solu- 
tions posed  to  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems. 

In  particular,  we  cannot  be  mesmerized 
by  the  Afghanistan  invasion,  as  signif- 
icant as  it  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ef- 
fects our  reaction  will  have  on  the  do- 
mestic economy.  Reston  notes: 

It  could  be  that  the  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  lies  not  In  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  but  In  the 
weakness  of  the  American  economy,  the  de- 
cline of  the  American  dollar,  the  reduction 
of  American  Industrial  productivity,  and 
the  ensuing  lack  of  faith  among  the  allies 
In  the  American  economic  system. 

Mr.  President,  consider  how  different 
the  Afghanistan  invasion  would  appear 
to  us  and  to  our  vital  interests  if  we 
were  not  dependent  on  Middle  East  oil. 
It  would  still  be  a  tragedy  for  the  Af- 
ghan people,  a  stark  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  and  evidence  of  the  perfidv 
of  Soviet  leadership,  but  U.S.  economic 
interests,  the  vital  interests  spoken  of 
by  the  President,  would  not  be  para- 
mount. 

Thus  it  is  long  past  time  that  we  should 
be  engaging  in  the  kind  of  national  de- 
bate that  centers  on  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  implications  of  drastic  increases 
in  defense  spending  and  its  possible  con- 
sequences for  more  inflation,  and  the 
American  economic  position  in  the  world. 

In  the  long  ran.  we  must  rely  on  U.S. 
strengths  in  the  economic  sphere  to 
protect  our  interests,  militarily  and 
politically. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Res- 
ton article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Backwabd  Christian  Soldiexs!" 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washinoton,  January  29. — Everything  Is 
now  going  Jimmy  Carter's  way.  He  began  by 
proclaiming  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  but 
has  changed  his  mind.  The  Iowa  kitchen 
votes  have  driven  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  con- 
servative right,  and  Senator  Kennedy  to  the 
left,  leaving  the  decisive  middle  ground  to 
the  President.  Here  he  Is  now  clearly  in  con- 
trol. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy,  desperate  to  rescue  his 
stumbling  bid  for  the  Presidency,  has  at  least 
Anally  made  clear  why  he  Is  challenging  Mr 
Carter  for  the  White  House.  He  opposes  Mr. 
Carter  on  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 


and  Insists  that  the  President  is  asking  the 
wrong  question  about  the  security  of  the 
nation. 

Kennedy  may  not  have  the  right  answer, 
but  he  has  at  least  asked  the  question  Lin- 
coln asked  long  ago.  Almost  precisely  143 
years  ago.  when  he  addressed  the  Young 
Men's  Lyceum  in  Springfield,  111.,  on  Jan. 
27,  1837.  Lincoln  put  this  question: 

"At  what  point."  he  asked,  "shall  we  Amer- 
icans expect  the  approach  of  danger?  By 
what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  It?  Shall 
we  expect  same  trans-Atlantic  military  giant 
to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 
Never! 

"All  the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa 
combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth 
(our  own  excepted)  In  their  military  chest, 
with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could  not 
by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make 
a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trail  of  a 
thousand  years. 

"At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer:  if  it  ever 
reach  us.  It  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  It 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  Us  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men,  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide  " 

When  Mr.  Carter  ran  for  the  Presidency 
in  1976.  he  Insisted  on  Lincoln's  theme.  We 
were  to  be  faithful  to  the  Ideals  of  the  Re- 
public, and  we  were  to  have  a  Government 
"as  good  as  the  American  people."  The  allies 
would  agree,  he  insisted,  with  our  moral 
principles,  and  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  as- 
siime  the  hostility  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  he  has  switched.  Having  signed  a 
strategic  arms  agreemeiit  with  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev in  Vienna  last  sumer,  he  now  feels  de- 
ceived by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
and  has  proposed  what  he  calls  a  "prudent 
and  responsible  budget"  that  would  Increase 
military  spending  substantial,  and  unfor- 
tunately raise  the  danger  of  inflation  during 
the  rest  of  the  1980's. 

One  is  reminded,  while  going  through  this 
latest  Carter  budget,  of  Malcolm  Mugge- 
rldge's  essay  on  the  difference  between  po- 
litical propaganda  and  political  facts.  He 
c;*lled  It  "Backward.  Christian  Soldiers." 
"Such  a  vast  accumulation  of  lies  and 
slanted  Information,"  he  remarked  "Such 
contradictory  conclusions  and  conflicting 
evidence!  How  will  It  ever  be  all  disentangled? 
A  resident  newspaper  correspondent  in  Mos- 
cow was  asked  by  a  wide-eyed  visiting  leftist, 
when  Stalin's  purges  were  in  full  swing,  how 
far  the  court  proceedings  were  to  be  believed. 
E^ve^ythlng  was  true,  he  replied,  except  the 
facts  .  .  ." 

The  chances  are  that  Kennedy  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  events  In  Iran  and  Afghan- 
istan, but  at  least  he  has  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  threat  to  the  nation  comes 
from  abroad  or  whether,  as  Lincoln  sug- 
gested, that  it  lies  within  ourselves.  And  he 
is  probably  right  in  suggesting  that  at  least 
the  question  should  be  debated. 

It  could  be  that  the  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  lies  not  In  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  but  in  the  weakness 
of  the  American  economy,  the  decline  of  the 
American  dollar,  the  reduction  of  American 
Industrial  productivity,  and  the  ensuing  lack 
of  faith  among  the  allies  in  the  American 
economic  system. 

Kennedy  is  probably  a  vanishing  political 
figure,  even  in  the  coming  primary  elections 
in  New  England,  but  Carter  cannot  Ignore 
his  challenge  to  debate  the  Issues  of  the 
budget,  and  even  if  the  President  refuses 
to  do  so,  the  Congress  will  certainly  Insist. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  at  least  proposed  al- 
ternative policies  that  are  worth  debating. 

An  Immediate  six-month  wage-price 
freeze,  followed  by  mandatory  wage-price 
controls. 


Immediate  gas  rationing  to  help  free  the 
nation  from  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil. 

Immediate  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions commission  to  investigate  Iranian 
grievances  against  the  deposed  Shah  Mo- 
hammed Rlza  Pahlevl,  to  begin  work  as  soon 
as  the  American  hostages  in  Iran  are  freed. 

There  is  a  bit  of  a  confiict  in  the  White 
House  over  all  this.  Some  of  President  Car- 
ter's most  intimate  advisers  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  that  he  should  not  pay 
too  much  attention  to  his  present  success, 
but  "-emember  why  he  got  to  the  White 
House  in  the  first  place — by  arguing  for  a 
series  of  policies  which  In  the  struggle  of 
the  last  few  years,  he  has  tended  to  abandon. 


EXIMBANK  PRENOTIFICATION  OP 
FINANCING  OP  AIRCRAFT  SALES 
TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  com- 
munication I  have  received  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  pursuant  to  section  2 
(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  notifying  the 
Senate  of  a  proposed  direct  credit  of 
$86,800,000  and  a  financial  guarantee  of 
$74,400,000  to  assist  the  export  of  five 
new  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10-30  jet 
aircraft  and  related  spare  parts  to  Laker 
Airways  (International)  Ltd.,  a  private- 
ly owned  company  headquartered  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Total  estimated  U.S. 
export  value  is  $228,000,000.  Section  2(b) 
(3)(i)  of  the  act  requires  the  Bank  to 
notify  the  Congress  of  proposed  loans 
and  financial  guarantees  or  combina- 
tions thereof  in  an  amount  of  $100,000,- 
000  or  more  at  least  25  days  of  contin- 
uous session  of  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
date  of  final  approval.  Upon  expiration 
of  this  period,  the  Bank  may  give  final 
approval  to  the  transaction  unless  the 
Congress  adopts  legislation  to  preclude 
such  approval. 

The  Bank's  direct  credit  will  cover  38.1 
percent  of  the  transaction,  and  its  finan- 
cial guarantee  will  cover  an  additional 
32.6  percent.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
credit  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
8.375  percent  per  annum,  repayable  in  20 
semiannual  installments  beginning  not 
later  than  September  15,  1980. 

The  interest  rate  the  Export-Import 
Bank  will  provide  8%  percent.  That 
means  a  substantial  subsidy  to  Laker 
Airways,  in  effect,  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. That  is  little  more  than  half  the 
prime  rate,  and  it  is  something  we  should 
begin  to  be  concerned  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Eximbank  and 
accompanying  information  pertaining  to 
this  transaction  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  19, 1979. 
Hon.  William  Proxmise, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and   Urban  Affairs,   U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
inton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
Section  2(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on   an   application  currently  pending  con- 
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slderatlon     by     the     Bank.     I     am     taking 
the  liberty  -of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of 
thU  statement. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moore,  Jr. 

Export-Import  Bank 
OP  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C,  December  19, 1979. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  following  transaction  involving 
U.S.  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom: 
A.  Description  of  Transaction: 

1.  Purpose: 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  direct 
credit  of  (86,800,000  and  to  Issue  a  guarantee 
with  respect  to  (74,400,000  private  financing 
to  Laker  Airways  Limited.  The  purpose  of 
this  Eximbank  financing  is  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  in  the  United  States  by  Laker  Air- 
ways of  five  new  McDonnell  Douglas  DC- 
10-30  Jet  aircraft  and  related  spare  parts.  The 
engines  for  the  aircraft  are  manufactured  by 
General  Electric  Company.  The  total  U.S.  ex- 
port value  for  this  transaction  is  estimated 
to  be  (228.000,000. 

2.  Identity  of  the  Parties : 

Laker  Airways,  headquartered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  a  private  company  wholly  owned 
by  Sir  Freddie  Laker  and  his  wife.  Its  cur- 
rent fleet  of  six  DC-lO-lOs,  five  BAC-l-lls 
and  two  B-707s  is  used  to  offer  low-fare  air 
passenger  service  from  London  to  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles.  Since  Its  Inception  In  1977, 
Laker  Airways  has  risen  to  rank  eighth 
among  North  Atlantic  carriers  in  total  1978 
scheduled  and  charter  traffic. 

3.  Nature  and  Use  of  Goods  and  Services: 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 

the  U.S.  are  five  wide-bodied  commercial  Jet 
aircraft  to  be  used  by  Laker  Airways  on  both 
its  existing  and  expanded  routes.  The  air- 
frame components  will  be  manufactured  by 
McEtonnell    Douglas    Corporation    of    Long 


Beach,  California.  The  engines  for  the  air- 
craft will  be  manufactured  by  General  Elec- 
tric Company's  Jet  aircraft  engine  division  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  addition,  other  U.S. 
firms  will  furnish  spare  parts. 

B.   Explanation   of  Eximbank  Financing: 

1.  Reasons: 

The  Eximbank  credit  and  financial  guar- 
antees totalling  (161,200,000  wUl  facilitate 
the  export  of  (228,000,000  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  Sales,  profits  and  en^iloyment  for 
U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  and  their  sub- 
contractors are  heavily  dependent  upon  ex- 
ports. Through  1990,  aircraft  purchases  by 
foreign  airlines  are  expected  to  account  for 
approximately  40%  of  total  U.S.  aircraft 
sales.  Exlmbank's  financing  support  for  the 
export  of  U.S.  aircraft  has  assisted  U.S.  air- 
craft manufacturers  in  obtaining  approxi- 
mately 80%  of  the  world  market  for  com- 
mercial Jet  aircraft. 

McDonnell  Douglas  estimates  that  the  ex- 
port of  these  aircraft  will  provide  6,635  man/ 
years  of  work  for  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Its 
sub-suppliers.  Additional  benefits  which  will 
fiow  to  the  United  States  frcMn  the  transac- 
tion Include  sizeable  follow-on  exports  of 
spare  parts,  ground  support  and  other  re- 
lated equipment. 

Laker  Airways  has  undertaken  an  expan- 
sion of  Its  current  fieet  in  order  to  extend  its 
low-cost  air  passenger  service  on  Sights  from 
London  to  37  European  cities  and  the  Far 
East.  The  export  of  the  five  U.S.  aircraft 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  letter  will  have 
been  achieved  In  the  face  of  competition 
from  the  A-300  Jet  aircraft  manufactured  by 
the  European  consortium.  Airbus  Industrie. 
Laker  Airways  has  already  announced  inten- 
tions to  purchase  some  A-300  aircraft  and 
they  had  the  option  to  increase  that  order 
in  lieu  of  purchasing  these  U.S.  aircraft.  Air- 
bus Industrie  offered  ten-year  financing  at 
very  competitive  fixed  Interest  rates.  The  Ex- 
imbank financing,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
been  a  decisive  factor  in  winning  this  sale 
for  the  U.S.  suppliers. 

2.  The  Financing  Plan : 

The  financing  plan  for  the  total  U.S.  pro- 
curement supported  by  Eximbank  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Percent  of 
U.S.  costs 


Totals 


Cash  payment 

Eximbank   credit 

SuppUer  financing 
(without  Exim- 
bank guarantee). 
Private  financing  (to 
be  guaranteed  by 
Eximbank) 


18. 4       $42. 000, 000 


38.1 


10.9 


86,800,000 


24,800,000 


32.  6         74, 400,  000 


100.  0       228,  000,  000 


(a)  Eximbank  Charges : 

The  Eximbank  credit  will  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  8.375  percent  per  annum,  payable 
semiannually.  Eximbank  will  charge  com- 
mitment fees  of  '/4  of  1  percent  per  annum 
on  the  undisbursed  portion  of  the  Eximbank 
credit  and  %  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  undisbursed  portion  of  the  private  fi- 
nancing guaranteed  by  Eximbank.  A  guaran- 
tee fee  of  14  of  1  percent  wiU  be  charged 
on  the  amount  of  the  private  financing  guar- 
anteed by  Eximbank  which  is  disbursed  and 
outstanding.  The  Eximbank  financing  wUl 
be  secured  by  mortgages  and  restrictive 
covenants. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms: 

Aggregate  disbursements  under  the  Exim- 
bank credit,  the  supplier  financing  and  the 
private  financing  will  be  repayable  In  20  equal 
semiannual  installments  beginning  6  months 
after  the  mid-delivery  point  of  the  aircraft 
but  not  later  than  September  15,  1980.  The 
supplier  financing  and  private  financing  will 
be  repaid  from  the  earlier  maturities  and  the 
Eximbank  credit  will  be  repaid  from  the  later 
maturities. 

C.  Additional  Information: 
Attached    is   certain    additional    informa- 
tion on  Eximbank  activity  In  and  economic 
data    on     the    couiitry    Involved    In    this 
transaction. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moorb,  Jr. 
Attachments  (2). 


EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (AS  OF  OCT.  31.  1979) 


Outstanding 


Undisbursed 


Direct  loans $209,477,454.02       $223,181,679.72 

OFF  loans 115,200.00  

Financial  guarantees 6,075,000.00          44,628,000.00 

Bank  guarantees  and  other 4,901,152.77           11,670,642.00 


Outstanding 


Undisbursed 


Insurance: 

Medium  term 1,413,228.46 

Short  term 84,694,976.42 

Total  for  the  United  Kingdom 306,677,011.67 


5,747,100.09 


285,227,421.81 


Defaults  and  reschedulings:  Loan  No.  4097  rescheduled  Nov.  3, 1977,  in  the  amount  of  {1,619.998. 84.  This  loan  was  paid  in  full  Jan.  17, 1979.  No  other  defaults  to  date. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 
Area  and  population:  Area— 244/l(m«.  Population  (mid-1978>— 55,900,000.  Working  population  (end  1978)— 26,400,000.  Population  density— 229/km>. 


Sources  and  ;pplications  of  national  product 


Uses (1978) 


Percent 


Sources  (1977) 


Percent 


Consumption 60 

Government 20 

Capital  formation 18 

StKks,  export],  imports 2 

Total ioo 


Agriculture 3 

Industry 37 

Services 60 

Total 100 


1976 


GDP: 

Billions  of  dollars  (nominal) {221 

Rate  of  change  (real)  (percent) 3.6 

Fiscal  and  monetary  data: 

Government  deficit  (billions) (12. 3 

Deficit  as  percent  of  GNP 5.5 

Increase  In  money  supply  (percent).  8.6 

Price  data  (percent  increase  over  pro- 
ceeding year): 

CPI 16.5 

WPI 17.3 


1977 

197S 

1979(E) 

1980(P) 

'\*t 

^n 

$342 

1.0 

$305 
-2.0 

$7.8 
3.2 
8.0 

$16.1 
5.2 
13.6 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

15.9 
19.8 

8.3 
9.1 

17.5 
12.2 

14.0 
18.0 

1976    1977    1978   1979(E)   19aO(P) 


Labor  data  (in  percent): 

Wages  (weekly  rates) 16.5 

Unemployment 5.3 

Industrial  production  (average 

change) 2.0 

Esternal  debt  (millions):  Outstanding 

public  debt.-- $14.2 

Balance  of  payments  data  (billioiu): 

Exports $45.9 

Imports —52.4 

Trade  balance —6.5 

Current  account  balance —2.0 

Capital  account —4.6 

Overall  balance —6,6 

Reserve  data : 

Official  reserves  (billions) $3. 4 

Gold  ($430/01) 19.0 

Cover  for  months  of  imports Z.  6 


10.3 
5.7 

14.6 
5.7 

NA  ... 
7.0 

.-....- 

3.7 

3.8 

2.1 

-1.2 

$18 

$15.8 

NA 

NA 

$56.1 

$68.0 
-70.3 

-2.3 
0.8 
3.0 

-2.2 

$81.6  ... 

-59.2 

-82.7  ... 

-3.1 
0  7 

-l.l  ... 
0.4  ... 

12.2 
12.9 

NA  ... 
NA  ... 

$20  I 

$16.0  .. 
1.1    ■ 

$9.6 
5.5 
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EXIMBANK  PRENOTIFICATION  OF 
FINANCING  OF  AIRCRAFT  SALES 
TO  BELGIUM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  com- 
munication I  have  received  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)  (3)  (i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  notifying  the 
Senate  of  a  proposed  direct  credit  of 
$62,287,200  and  a  financial  guarantee  of 
$31,143,600  to  assist  the  export  of  the 
U.S.  components  of  two  new  McDonnell- 
Douglas  DC-10-30  jet  aircraft,  spare  en- 
gines and  related  parts  and  services  to 
Sabena,  the  wholly  owned  national  air- 
lines of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Total 
export  value  will  be  $103,812,000.  Section 
2(b)  (3)  (i)  of  the  act  requires  the  Bank 
to  notify  the  Congress  of  proposed  loans 
or  financial  guarantees  or  combinations 
thereof  in  an  amount  of  $100,000,000  or 
more  at  least  25  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  prior  to  the  date  of 
final  approval.  Upon  expiration  of  this 
period,  the  Bank  may  give  final  approval 
to  the  transaction  unless  the  Congress 
adopts  legislation  to  preclude  such  ap- 
proval. 

In  this  case,  the  Bank's  combined  loan 
and  financial  guarantee  participation  do 
not  exceed  $100,000,000  but  the  Bank  has 
issued  a  preliminary  commitment  of  up 
to  $50,417,100  to  cover  the  purchase  of 
one  additional  DC-10-30  aircraft  with 
related  spare  parts.  Furthermore,  Sabena 
has  indicated  plans  to  purchase  one  ad- 
ditional McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10-30 
for  which  it  may  submit  an  application 
for  financing  to  Eximbank  at  a  later 
date.  The  total  Eximbank  financing  con- 
templated therefore  exceeds  $100,000,000 
and  the  Bank  has  complied  with  the 
spirit  of  section  2(b)  (3)  (i)  by  submitting 
a  prenotification. 

The  Bank's  direct  credit  will  cover  60 
percent  of  the  transaction  and  the  finan- 
cial guarantee  will  cover  another  30  per- 
cent. The  Eximbank  credit  will  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  8.375  percent  per 
annum  and  be  repayable  in  20  semian- 
nual installments  beginning  March  31, 
1981.  If  the  preliminary  conmiitment  is 
converted  to  a  loan  application,  it  will 
bear  interest  at  the  appropriate  Exim 
rate  at  that  time  and  be  repayable  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  direct  credit.  It 
means  a  subsidy  by  the  American  tax- 
payers while,  at  the  same  time,  our 
farmers  and  other  small  businessmen 
are  paying  twice  that  or  more  in  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Eximbank  and 
accompanying  information  pertaining 
to  this  transaction  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

United  States,  ' 

Washington.  DC.  December  19,  1979. 
Hon.    William  Proxmire 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   In  accordance  with 
Section    2(b)  (3)  (1)    of    the    Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended.  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the   Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representa- 
tives on   an  application   currently  pending 
consideration  by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moore,  Jr. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  December  18,  1979. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Monoale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank.  hereby 
submits  a  statement  to  the  United  States 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  following  trans- 
action Involving  U.S.  exports  to  Belgium. 
A.  Description  of  Transaction. — 

1.  Purpose:  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  make 
a  credit  of  $62,287,200  and  a  financial  guar- 
antee of  a  commercial  loan  of  31,143,600 
(Commercial  Loan)  available  to  SABENA  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  In  the  United  States 
by  SABENA  of  the  U.S.  components  of  two 
new  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10-30  Jet  air- 
craft, spare  engines  and  related  parts  and 
services.  The  total  U.S.  export  value  for  this 
transaction  is  estimated  to  be  $103,812,000. 

In  addition  to  the  aircraft  proposed  for 
sale  in  this  transaction.  Eximbank  has  is- 
sued a  preliminary  commitment  to  SABENA 
in  which  It  has  Indicated  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  It  will  be  prepared 
to  extend  up  to  $50,417,100  of  additional  fi- 
nancing to  SABENA  to  assist  It  In  the  pur- 
chase of  one  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10-30 
jet  aircraft  and  related  spare  parts  to  meet 
its  needs  for  increased  traffic  on  Its  routes 
and  replacement  of  Its  Near  and  Par  Eastern 
fleet.  The  total  U.S.  export  value  for  these 
-additional  purchases  Is  estimated  to  be 
$56,019,000.  Piirthermore,  SABENA  has  in- 
dicated plans  to  purchase  one  additional 
McDonnell  DC-10-30  for  which  It  may  sub- 
mit an  application  for  financing  to  Exim- 
bank at  a  later  date. 

The  Eximbank  Credit  and  Guarantee  for 
this  transaction,  together  with  the  Exim- 
bank financing  contemplated  In  the  pre- 
liminary commitment,  would  fall  within 
the  purview  of  cases  to  be  referred  to  Con- 
gress under  Section  2(b)  (3)  (I)  of  the  Exim- 
bank Act. 

2.  Identity  of  the  Borrower:  SABENA  Bel- 
gian World  Airlines  Is  the  national  airline  of 
Belgium  and  is  wholly  owned  by  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium.  Its  routes  are  worldwide 
with  Its  principal  ones  being  within  E^irope 
and  to  Africa  and  the  Par  East.  Eximbank 
has  dealt  with  SABENA  since  1966  and  all 
loan  repayments  have  been  made  on  a  timely 
basis. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  will  tmcondl- 
tlonally  guarantee  repayment  of  the  Exim- 
bank Credit  and  the  Commercial  Loan. 

3.  Nature  and  Use  of  Goods  and  Services: 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  at  this  time  are  two  commer- 


cial Jet  aircraft  to  be  used  by  SABENA  to 
replace  aging  equipment  at  its  operations  In 
Africa  and  the  Near  East,  and  to  service  new 
routes  in  these  areas  being  considered  by 
the  airline.  Delivery  of  the  aircraft  Is  sched- 
uled for  August  and  September  of  1980.  The 
additional  aircraft  covered  by  the  prelim- 
inary comnr,*»»".ent  will  be  exported  In  1981 
and  will  be  utilized  primarily  for  routes  to 
SABENA's  South  East  Asia,  Par  Eastern  and 
Mideastern  destinations. 
B.  Explanation  of  Eximbank  financing. — 

1.  Reasons:  Exlmbank's  financing  support 
for  the  export  of  U.S.  aircraft  has  assisted 
U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  In  obtaining  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  world  market 
for  commercial  Jet  aircraft.  Through  1990, 
aircraft  purchases  by  foreign  airlines  are  ex- 
pected to  account  for  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  aircraft  sales.  Over  the 
next  two  to  three  years  several  large  foreign 
airlines  will  be  undertaking  major  reequlp- 
ment  programs,  and  most  airlines  choosing  a 
particular  aircraft  type  will  continue  with 
future  purchases  of  the  same  models  to 
maintain  fleet  continuity.  During  these  ne»t 
few  years  there  will  be  intense  competition 
from  foreign  aircraft  and  engine  manufac- 
turers and  they  will  be  supported  by  subsi- 
dized export  credit  from  government  sources. 
Eximbank  believes  It  must  be  sensitive  to 
purchasers'  needs  during  this  period  of  new 
product  selection  to  Insure  that  U.S.  aircraft 
and  engine  manufacturers  are  able  to  offer 
attractive  financing  which  helps  them  to 
sustain  their  position  as  a  leading  U.S.  ex- 
port sector. 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  fino.nclng 
to  SABENA  for  ninety  percent  of  the  U.S. 
costs  of  the  DC- 10  aircraft  In  order  to  meet 
government-supported  subsidized  financing 
offered  In  support  of  a  competing  European 
Airbus  proposal. 

McDonnell  Douglas  estimates  that  the  ex- 
port of  these  two  DC-10  aircraft  will  pro- 
vide 1,176  man/years  of  work  for  Douglas 
Aircraft,  and  other  McDonnell  Douglas  sub- 
sidiaries. Additional  benefits  which  will  flow 
to  the  United  States  from  the  transaction 
Include  sizeable  follow-on  exports  of  spare 
parts,  ground  support  and  other  related 
equipment. 

2.  The  Plnancing  Plan :  The  financing  plan 
for  the  total  U.S.  procurement  supported 
by  Eximbank   Is  as  follows: 


Percent  of 
n.S.  costs 


Amount 


Cash  payment lo 

Commercial  loan  (cov- 
ered by  the  Exim- 
bank  guarantee) 30 

Eximbank    credit 60 

Total    100 


$10,  381. 200 


31,143,600 
62,  287,  200 


103,812,000 


(a)  Eximbank  Charges:  The  Eximbank 
credit  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8.375% 
per  annum.  Eximbank  will  charge  a  commit- 
ment fee  of  '/2  of  1 7c  per  annum  of  the  un- 
disbursed amounts  of  the  Eximbank  Credit 
and  a  guarantee  commitment  fee  of  '/g  of 
1%  per  annum  on  the  undisbursed  amount 
of  the  Commercial  Loan.  Eximbank  will  also 
charge  a  guarantee  fee  of  i/j  of  1%  per 
annum  on  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
Commercial  Loan  by  SABENA. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms:  Aggregate  dis- 
bursements under  the  Commercial  Loan  and 
Eximbank  Oedlt  will  be  repaid  by  SABENA 
In  a  repayment  schedule  of  20  equal  semi- 
annual  Installments   beginning   March   31, 
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1981.  The  Commercial  Loan  will  be  repaid 
from  the  first  through  the  seventh  Install- 
ment of  and  the  Eximbank  Credit  will  be 
repaid  from  the  seventh  through  the 
twentieth  Installment  of  the  schedule. 

Attached  Ls  certain  additional  Informa- 
tion on  Eximbank  activity  In  and  economic 
data  on  the  country  Involved  In  this  trans- 
action. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moore,  Jr. 
Attachments. 


EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  BELGIUM  (AS  Of  OCT.  31,  197S) 


Outstandini 


Undii- 
burted 


Direct  loans $65,287,020.00 

CFF  loans 16,826.99 

Financial  guafantees 7,973,  795.46 

Bank  guarantees  and  other 0 

Insurance: 

Medium  term 820,761.55 

Short  term 23,800,071.95 

ToUHorBHgium 97,898,475.95    17,838.45 


0 
0 

17,838.45 
0 


SOURCES  AND  USES  OF  NATIONAL  PRODUCTS 


DerAin.T8  and  KEscHzomjMca 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
defaults  or  rescheduling  of  Export-Import 
Bank  direct  credits  for  U.S.  export  sales  In 
Belgium. 

BEu;Tnx 

Area:  31,000  sq.  km. 

Population:  9.8  million  (mld-1977). 

Growth  rate :  0.2  percent. 

Population  density:  317  per  sq.  km. 


Sources  (1977) 


Percent 


Uses  (1977) 


Percent 


Agriculture . 2 

Industry 38 

Services,  Incluaes  government 60 

GOP 100 


Consumption 61 

Government 17 

Capital  formation 21 

Exports  less  imports  GNP _..  1 

GNP.._ ioo 


1976 


1977 


1978  1979  (est) 


GNP  data: 

Billions  (nominal,  at  BF30/dollar) $88.2 

Growth  rate  (real)  (percent) 5.8 

Per  capita  (nominal) J9, 100 

Fiscal  and  monetary  data: 

Government  deficits,  includes  Investments  (bil- 
lions at  BF30/dollar) J4.4 

Deficits  as  percent  of  GNP.__ 4.9 

Increases  in  money  supply  (percent) 13.1 

Price  data  (percent): 

Consumer  price  increases 9.2 

Wholesale  price  increase 7.1 


J95.7 

1.2 

J9,70O 


J5.4 
5.6 
9.1 

7.1 
2.4 


J101.9 

2.0 

J 10,  300 


4.5 
-2.0 


)tll.3 

3.5 

ill,  300 


J7.0 

6.3 

'5.5 

6.0 
>6.7 


1976 


Labor  data  (percent): 

Wage  increase  (hourly) 11.5 

Unen,ployment 5.8 

Productivity  increases  (manufacturing) 9.7 

Balance  of  payments  data  (Belgium  and   Luxem- 
bourg) (billions): 

Exports,  f.o.b J27.0 

Imports,  f.o.b 27.6 

Trade  balance —0.6 

Current  account  balance —0.3 

Capital  account  hows  (net) —0.3 

Overall  balance —0.6 

External  financial  position  (billions  at  BF30/(lallar): 

Net  foreign  assets  of  banking  system $4.6 

Reserve  data  (billions): 

Foreign  exchange $3.5 

.    Gold  (market  prices) $5.3 

Cover  (or  months  of  imports 3.0 


1977 

1978 

1979  (art.) 

9.1 

6.8 

6.0 

6.7 

7.1 

>7.1 

7.6 

4.3 

4.S 

$33.4 

$40.0 

$43.0 

34.7 

41.0 

44.5 

-1.3 

-l.O 

-1.5 

-0.4 

-0.6 

0.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

-0.3 

0.6 

$3.8 

J2.2 

•$1.8 

14.0 

K.o 

•$5.9 

J6.3 

W.2 

•  $12. 1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.8 

<  January  to  June. 

>  January  to  August 

>  July. 


•  June. 

'  September. 


UNFOUNDED  CONSTITUTIONAL  OB- 
JECTION TO  THE  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  take  time  to  consider  a 
treaty  that  has  been  held  captive  by  the 
Senate  for  31  years.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 

During  those  years,  opponents  of  the 
treaty  have  raised  a  myriad  of  objections, 
scrutinized  every  article  and  questioned 
every  syllable.  These  opponents  have 
been  thorough  and  exhaustive  in  their 
search  for  grounds  to  support  their  ob- 
jections. But  no  substantive  grounds  exist 
for  these  objections.  This  statement  is 
amply  supported  by  the  American  Bar 
Association's  recent  reversal  of  its  stand 
on  the  treaty  and  subsequent  overwhelm- 
ing vote  to  support  it. 

But  the  treaty's  support  extends  be- 
yond the  ABA.  A  wide  range  of  political, 
religious,  and  public  interest  groups  have 
endorsed  the  treaty  and  urged  its  ratifi- 
cation. These  groups  include  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  union,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  AFL-CIO. 
This  treaty  has  been  held  captive  by  the 
Senate  for  31  years,  Mr.  President.  This 
treaty  has  the  support  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  as  I  said,  the  support  of 
every  major  group  and  organization  in 
this  country,  including  all  of  our  church 
groups,  Protestant,  Jewish,  Catholic,  and 
other  church  organizations;  the  support 


of  every  President  since  Harry  Truman, 
Republican  and  Democrat  alike.  I  do 
hope  at  long  last  the  Senate  will  act  on 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Despite  this  broad  and  overwhelming 
support,  a  few  groups  continue  to  raise 
constitutional  and  philosophical  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty.  During  the  next  few 
days  I  will  concern  myself  with  these  ob- 
jections. But  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  treaty's  detractors  have  found 
no  haven  in  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  more  specious  arguments 
against  the  treaty  is  that  it  unlawfully 
deprives  individual  States  of  a  field  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  by  placing  geno- 
cide within  the  domain  of  Federal  law. 

This  argument  is  easily  rebutted  by  a 
classic  Supreme  Court  case  involving  a 
migratory  bird  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  Court  held 
in  Missouri  v.  Holland,  252  U.S.  416 
(1920),  that^ 

If  the  treaty  is  valid  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute about  the  validity  of  the  statute  under 
Article  I.  Section  8  as  a  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  execute  the  powers  of  government. 
It  Is  not  sufficient  to  rely  upon  the  States. 
The  reliance  Is  vain  and  were  It  otherwise 
the  question  Is  whether  the  United  States  Is 
forbidden  to  act. 

Article  I,  section  8  empowers  Congress 
"to  define  and  punish  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations."  We  can  see  then  that 
the  treaty  and  the  implementing  legisla- 


tion it  requires  in  no  way  infringe  upon 
the  powers  of  the  individual  States. 

Based  on  its  constitutional  validity  and 
the  broad  support  it  enjoys,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION      OF     UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT— S.   1648 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  to  accommodate  Mr.  Sasser,  who 
could  not  be  here  today  and  who  does 
have  an  important  amendment  to  S.  1648, 
the  ADAP  bill,  I  last  night  entered  into 
an  agreement,  and  I  did  not  have  au- 
thority from  Senator  Cannon  to  make 
the  agreement  that  I  did.  I  could  not 
reach  Senator  Cannon  at  the  time.  In- 
asmuch as  Senator  Cannon  has  reluc- 
tantly been  willing  to  act  on  ADAP  today, 
but  without  final  action,  so  as  to  allow 
Mr.  Sasser  to  attend  a  funeral  this  after- 
noon and  be  here  next  week  to  offer  his, 
Mr.  Sasser's,  amendment,  Mr.  Cannon, 
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reluctantly  but  very  graciously,  agreed 
not  to  proceed  to  final  action  today, 
which  would  thus  shut  out  Mr.  Sasser 
from  offering  his  amendment. 

I  got  an  agreement  last  night  that  was 
not  wholly  in  accord  with  Senator  Can- 
non's wishes.  So,  discussions  today,  I 
think,  have  led  me  to  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowing request  would  correct  the  matter : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  the  Senate  returns  to 
Calendar  Order  No.  445,  S.  1648,  follow- 
ing the  action  on  the  military  pay  bill 
next  week,  that  will  be  Monday  or  Tues- 
day or  thereabouts,  the  only  amend- 
ments in  order  at  that  time  will  be  the 
Sasser  amendment  No.  897,  as  printed— 
that  will  protect  Mr.  Sasser  so  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment— with  no  amendments,  and  a  pos- 
sible Cannon  amendment,  with  30  min- 
utes equally  divided,  be  in  order,  and 
then  passage. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  have  the  same  difficulty  that  I 
had  last  night  with  regard  to  my  ability 
to  contact  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  who  is 
ranking  Republican.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  modification,  which  is  also  at  Sen- 
ator Packwood's  request,  with  regard  to 
the  amendability  of  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment and  the  ability  of  Senator  Cannon 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  his  behalf, 
joined  by  Senator  Packwood,  if  neces- 
sary. This  does  not  mandate  the  Cannon 
amendment,  but  it  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Cannon-Packwood  amendment  to  be 
offered  if  they  decide  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  for  his  assistance  in 
working  out  this  agreement,  which  pro- 
tects Mr.  Sasser  and,  at  the  same  t  me, 
also  protects  Mr.  Cannon,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  who  went  out  of  his  way  to 
accommodate  Mr.  Sasser.  I  am  glad  he 
did.  I  think  that,  under  the  circxun- 
stances,  he  ought  to  have  done  so  and 
he  did. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  these  members  who 
are  elected  members  of  the  European 
Parliament,  although  they  may  not, 
some  of  than,  be  elected  members  of 
their  own  national  legislature,  be  per- 
mitted to  come  on  the  floor  with  Senator 
BiDEN  later  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  terminated. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
RELATING  TO  VISIT  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  rule 
XXXm.  elected  national  members  of 
foreign  legislatures  are  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  when  brought  on 
the  floor  by  a  Member  of  this  body. 
There  has  been  recently  established,  of 
course,  to  every  Senator's  knowledge,  the 
Euroi>ean  Parliament,  and  some  of  the 
newly  elected  members  of  the  European 
Parliament  are  visiting  in  the  Capitol  to- 
day. Senator  Biden  wanted  to  bring  them 
on  the  floor.  Some  of  them  are  national 
members  of  their  own  legislatures,  but 
some  of  them  are  not.  lliey  are  all 
elected  members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  LEAHY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  courageous  humanitarian  actions 
of  the  Government  of  Canada,  Ambas- 
sador Kenneth  Taylor,  and  the  Canadian 
diplomatic  staff  in  Iran. 

The  heroic  action  of  our  Canadian 
friends  on  behalf  of  American  citizens  is 
warmly  welcomed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  truly  rare  today — in  this  troubled 
world  when  nations  seldom  risk  their 
own  interests  to  help  another  country — 
to  witness  such  unselfish  kindness. 

There  is  much  talk  among  Americans 
today  centering  on  a  bitter  theme — that 
the  United  States  has  few  friends  left  in 
this  world  that  it  can  count  on.  Recent 
events,  including  the  taking  of  the  hos- 
tages in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  have  to  some  degree  sup- 
ported this  position.  We  take  it  for 
granted  ihat  our  allies  caimot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  sacrifices  to  help  us  free 
the  hostages.  But  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  Canadian  diplomats,  have 
shown  us  that  we  do  have  allies,  we  do 
have  friends. 

Mr.  President,  these  American  citizens 
have  been  under  the  protection  of  the 
Canadian  Ambassador  for  nearly  3 
months.  Ambassador  Taylor,  his  col- 
leagues, and  staff  have  risked  their  own 
lives  in  providing  this  sanctuary.  Our 
citizens — those  here  at  home,  those  re- 
cently freed,  and  those  still  held  cap- 
tive— recognize  this  noble  humanitarian 
action. 

As  a  Vermonter,  living  along  the  Ca- 
nadian border  with  many  Canadian 
friends,  I  have  always  felt  the  special 
bond  that  we  have  with  our  northern 
neightor.  In  fact  my  wife's  family  is 
Canadian  and.  her  relatives  live  primar- 
ily in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  So,  for  that 
reason,  too.  I  feel  a  special  kinship.  But 
all  Americans  must  share  this  feeling 
now. 

As  a  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  speak 
only  to  express  what  we  all  feel,  not  only 
gratitude  but  also  at  last  a  sense  of  cau- 
tious optimism.  For  this  we  thank  our 


friends   and   allies,   and  especially   the 
brave  and  courageous  country  of  Canada. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  left  to  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  time  back. 


REQUEST  FOR  THE  "OFFICIAL 
SENATE  THERMOMETER" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ( Mr  Heflin  ) .  The  Chair  would  like 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  bring  forth  the 
official  Senate  thermometer.  [Laughter.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
be  considered  a  heat  wave  in  Vermont.  I 
find  it  very  comfortable  here  in  the 
Chamber.  I  know  in  the  few  years  I  have 
been  here  it  seems  often  that  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  is  chilled  almost  unbear- 
ably during  the  summer  and  heated  im- 
bearably  during  the  winter.  Now  we  seem 
finally  to  have  moved  it  around  the 
other  way.  I  just  assumed  under  one  of 
the  special  orders  that  the  temperature 
was  just  dropped  to  make  me  feel  a  lot 
more  comfortable. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  just  admiring  the 
majority  leader's  sweater  and  vest  to- 
day, and  thought  this  was  a  great  tem- 
perature. I  would  urge  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  to  obtain  the  ther- 
mometer and  see  if  we  cannot  come  to 
an  accord  that,  perhaps,  this  is  the  time 
of  year  to  visit  his  part  of  the  country 
and  enjoy  the  warmth  and  hospitality 
and  spirit  of  the  South.  But  this  is  a  very 
comfortable  Chamber  for  an  Alaskan 
Senator. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  must  admit  that  it  is 
comfortable  for  a  Vermonter  as  well. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  cannot  help  but  observe 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont's  hands 
have  been  in  his  pockets  most  of  the 
time.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  chill  falls  alike  on  the  just  and  un- 
just. The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the 
temperature  down,  be  well-clothed,  and 
conserve  energy. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1979 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  3236.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  3236)  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  better  work 
Incentives  and  improved  accountability  In 
the  disability  Insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1646 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 


JMI 


ing  to  amendment  No.  1646  proposed  by 
the    Senator    from    New    York     (Mr. 
Javits)  . 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  ACTTSG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Boren).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  I  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  if  Members 
would  hopefully  be  listening  to  this  de- 
bate now,  we  can  very  easily  explain 
exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do.  Mr.  President, 
is  to  marginally  restore  the  family  dis- 
ability payments  for  certain  brackets  of 
people  based  upon  their  prior  earnings. 
The  brackets  in  question  are  average  in- 
dexed monthly  earnings  (AIME)  as  de- 
fined according  to  law  from  approxi- 
mately $600  to  $1,000. 

The  reason  for  my  seeking  to  change 
this  is  that,  as  one  analyzes  the  figures — 
I  put  the  relevant  table  into  the  Record 
last  night — one  will  find  that  those  peo- 
ple take  twice  the  replacement  income 
percentage  reduction  that  others  are 
asked  to  take  once  we  get  over  the  very 
lowest  brackets,  which  are  not  germane 
because  of  their  present  high  replace- 
ment rates.  Those  lowest  brackets  are 
average  earnings  of  $135  a  month  up  to 
and  including  $300  a  month. 

The  AIME  brackets  from  $400  to  $600 
and  the  brackets  from  $1,100  to  $1,700 
get  about  the  same  treatment  under  both 
the  committee  bill  and  my  amendment. 
But  the  brackets  from  $600  to  $1,000 
take  a  double  beating.  That  is,  they  are 
reduced  twice  as  much  as  the  percentage 
of  the  others. 

That  is  an  inequity.  There  is  not  an 
adequately  persuasive  reason  for  it.  I  am 
seeking  to  correct  the  inequity,  as  I  say, 
by  somewhat  restoring  those  brackets  so 
that  they  take  the  same  kind  of  a  cut 
which  the  other  brackets  take,  which  is 
only  fair. 

The  principal  argument  made  against 
it  by  HEW  and  by  our  very  distinguished 
and  very  able  colleague.  Senator  Long.  is. 
"Well,  it  costs  money." 

I  realize  it  costs  money.  Mr.  President. 
It  costs,  for  5  years.  $153  million.  That 
is  a  lot  of  money.  But  when  we  compare 
it  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  how 
much  we  are  doing,  we  find  it  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  this  reason:  The 
committee  bill  seeks  to  cut  these  disabil- 
ity payments,  for  the  5-year  period.  $909 
million.  My  amendment  would  reduce 
that  cut  from  $909  million  to  $756 
million. 


The  Senate  has  indicated  that  it  is 
not  disinterested.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  interested  in  the  possibility  of  some 
restoration.  There  is  a  real  feeling  ex- 
pressed here  that  the  proposed  cut  is 
too  deep.  That  was  shown  last  night  by 
a  tie  vote  on  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
amendment  which  would  have,  if  passed, 
cut.  not  as  mine  does.  $153  million,  but 
rather  $805  million,  and  would  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  the  aggregate  re- 
duction by  the  Finance  Committee  from 
$909  million  to  $104  million,  deducting 
$805  million. 

Compare  that,  which  half  of  the  Sen- 
ate went  for,  including  me.  with  what  I 
am  trying  to  do,  which  reduces  what  the 
committee  cuts  from  $909  million  to  $756 
million,  a  difference  of  $153  million.  As 
compared  with  Senator  Metzenbatth's 
amendment,  it  is  a  savings  of  $652  mil- 
lion in  the  5 -year  period. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  first,  that 
there  is  an  inequity  here,  that  the  middle 
class,  which  we  are  always  talking  about, 
earning  $600  to  $1,000  average  earnings 
(AIME)  on  which  the  disability  pay- 
ment is  based,  is  being  hit  harder  than 
any  other  group,  including  both  the  low- 
er group,  up  to  $600  a  month,  and  the 
higher  group,  from  $1,100  to  $1,700  a 
month. 

That  seems  very  unfair  and  completely 
arbitrary. 

Second,  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
which  Is  being  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance — which,  remember,  still  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  with  the  other 
body — is  not  materially  impaired.  It  is 
reduced  from  $909  million  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill  to  $756  million  for 
the  5-year  period.  Having  been  around 
here  for  a  day  or  two,  just  as  Senator 
Long  has.  we  know  that  we  shall  work 
out  some  kind  of  compromise  with  the 
House.  Senator  Bellmon,  last  night,  tried 
to  meet  the  House  figure,  which  is  a 
small  matter  of  adding  about  another 
$500  million  to  the  cut  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  the  Senate  voted 
him  down  very  decisively. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  seeking  to 
restore  practically  the  whole  Senate  cut, 
all  but  $104  million,  the  Senate  was 
evenly  divided. 

That  seems  to  indicate,  certainly,  an 
interest  here  among  Senators — knowing 
the  situation  of  their  constituents — in 
some  kind  of  fair  compromise.  I  am  not 
trying  to  split  it  50-50  or  anything  re- 
motely like  that,  and  I  am  not  trying 
to  do  it  arbitrarily,  which  is  very  often 
done  around  here.  We  shall  let  them  do 
that  in  conference. 

What  I  ami  showing  to  my  colleague — 
and  the  matter  has  not  been  raised  be- 
fore— is  a  real  inequity.  Perhaps  the  peo- 
ple who  drafted  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's ideas  had  a  figure  in  mind  that 
they  wanted  to  reduce  these  aggregate 
payments  by  and  wanted  to  find  some 
way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  they  found 
a  totally  fair  way  to  do  it.  I  think  we 
have  found  a  fair  way:  To  have  every- 
body, including  the  much-talked-about 
middle  class — to  wit,  with  earning  be- 
tween $600  to  $1,000  a  month  average — 
get  the  same  break  and  the  same  kind 
of  cut  in  percentage  that  everybody  else 


is  getting.  That  does  equity  and  does  not 
materially  impair  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  which  the  Committee  on  Fl- 
na.nce  is  making. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve,  for  those  rea- 
sons, that,  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  non- 
discrimination and  in  order  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  we  can,  the  money  savings 
which  are  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  this  amount  should  be  adopted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 8  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  he  hopes  people  are  listening 
in  their  offices;  I  hope  everybody  is  lis- 
tening, wherever  they  may  be.  because 
the  word  should  go  out — and  I  hope  the 
enterprising  media  people  who  are  here, 
especially  those  able  representatives  of 
the  press,  will  send  out  the  word — that 
the  Senate  has  embarked  on  a  spending 
orgy.  The  Senate  has  completely  disre- 
garded its  previous  commitment  to  try 
to  balance  the  budget  and  it  has  gone 
wild  to  try  to  take  these  out-of -control 
spending  programs  and  make  them  stUl 
further  out  of  control. 

Mr.  President,  we  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance  were  assigned  our  share  of 
the  burden  of  trying  to  balance  the 
budget,  trying  to  stop  some  of  the  need- 
less spending  in  Government  so  that  we 
could  keep  this  Government  from  going 
so  deeply  into  debt,  because  we  know 
that  is  one  of  the  big  items  contributing 
to  inflation  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  suffering,  namely  the  great  big 
Federal  deficit  we  have  been  sustaining. 

We  on  the  Finance  Committee.  Mr. 
President,  have  tried  to  do  our  part.  We 
brought  a  bill  forth,  as  we  were  re- 
quired to  do  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, to  make  savings  and  reduce  waste. 
In  the  program  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  we  have  proposed 
savings  as  part  of  another  bill  amend- 
ments relating  to  child  support  and  other 
areas  involved  and  so  far.  we  have  been 
somewhat  successful.  We  have  passed 
our  amendments  through  the  Senate. 

We  have  reported  out  a  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  is  on  the  calendar,  to  tighten 
up  on  some  of  the  ripoffs  on  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program.  That 
bill  will  help  the  budget. 

Then  we  reported  this  bill  to  the  cal- 
endar. Mr.  President,  on  disability  in- 
surance. The  House  courageously — and 
I  believe  in  answer  to  the  public  will,  be- 
cause every  Member  over  there  has  to 
run  for  office  this  very  year — has  sent  us 
a  bill.  Imagine;  those  courageous  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  brought  a  bill  before 
that  body  and  sent  it  here,  this  very  bill, 
to  reduce  the  spending  in  this  disability 
area  by  $2.7  billion  over  a  5-year  period, 
a  saving  of  about  $600  million  a  year 
on  the  average  over  that  period. 

They  did  that  because,  Mr.  President, 
of  all  the  big  spending  programs,  the 
very  big  spending  programs,  this  is  the 
one  that  is  most  out  of  control.  Secre- 
tary Califano  courageously  faced  up  to 
it  and  did  what  he  could  administrative- 
ly. Secretary  Harris  is  doing  what  she 
can  do  to  limit  the  imintended  spending 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  was  sup- 
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posed  to  cost  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
payroll  and  It  is  costing  2  percent  of  pay- 
roll. It  is  costing  almost  $16  billion  a 
year,  because  we  have  four  times  as 
many  people  on  the  rolls  as  we  antici- 
pated. That  is  because,  in  administering 
the  program,  as  a  matter  of  compassion, 
a  great  number  of  people  have  been  al- 
lowed on  the  rolls  who  are  not  totally 
and  permanently  disabled — contrary  to 
what  was  originally  intended  by  Con- 
gress when  Senator  Walter  George  of- 
fered that  amendment  out  here  on  the 
floor,  some  years  back,  when  I  was  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana.  Well-inten- 
tioned people,  their  humanitarian  in- 
stincts coming  to  the  fore,  have  seen 
fit  to  find  a  lot  of  people  disabled  on  a 
total  and  permanent  basis  when,  ac- 
tually, those  are  handicapped  and  par- 
tially disabled,  but  not  disabled  in  the 
sense  that  Congress  originally  intended 
when  it  passed  the  program.  So  we  are 
trying  to  get  this  matter  under  control. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  voted  to  over- 
rule its  Presiding  OflBcer,  to  run  rough- 
shod over  its  Parliamentarian,  to  break 
through  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  so  that  some 
people  need  have  no  waiting  period  any 
longer  to  get  on  the  disability  rolls. 

You  wonder  what  in  the  world  the  Sen- 
ate is  doing.  A  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  a  solemn  compact  among  Sen- 
ators that  only  the  matters  in  that  bill 
are  going  to  be  considered,  and  the 
Senate  just  ran  roughshod  over  its 
Parliamentarian  and  a  fine,  respected 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson),  in 
order  to  break  its  own  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  and  rule  that  something 
was  germane  that  the  Parliamentarian 
properly  advised  was  not  germane,  an 
amendment  that  reduced  the  waiting 
time  in  the  law.  That  will  cost  $3  billion 
when  fully  implemented,  because  once 
you  start  calling  off  the  waiting  period 
for  some  disabled  persons,  there  is  no  way 
you  can  tell  the  rest  of  the  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  that  some  will  have 
to  wait  while  others  can  go  right  up  and 
get  their  checks  immediately. 

It  was  only  by  a  tie  vote,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
Senate  from  voting  to  say  that  the  pay- 
ments under  disability  would  be  every 
bit  as  much  as  100  percent  of  what  the 
person  was  making  when  working.  The 
payments  under  disability  are  not  tax- 
able and  a  person,  sitting  there  at  home, 
does  not  have  to  buy  new  clothes  and 
does  not  have  transportation  expenses. 
So  it  would  have  been  like  paying  130 
percent  of  what  the  man  had  been 
making  to  pay  100  percent  of  wages  when 
he  is  disabled  and  does  not  have  to  go 
to  work  or  pay  taxes  on  the  income. 

Most  of  these  people  are  also  covered 
for  major  medical  insurance  under 
medicare,  so  that  takes  care  of  the  medi- 
cal expenses.  So  when  one  pays  the  whole 
salary,  tax-free,  it  is  like  paying  about 
130  percent  of  what  he  would  have  been 
making  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  item 
of  responsibility  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  budget 
resolution.  We  are  going  to  have  to  rec- 
ommend that  revenue  sharing  to  the 


States  be  reduced  and  we  expect  to  offer 
this  amendment  to  the  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing  bill.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senate  is  just  in  no  mood  to  think  about 
reducing  excessive  spending.  It  may  be 
that  the  Senate  is  just  in  no  mood  to 
cut  back  on  something  that  could  be  re- 
duced somewhat.  It  may  be  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  just  going  to  insist  on  more  big 
spending  ideas,  busting  the  budget  and 
running  this  Nation  very  deeply  into 
debt,  over  a  trillion  dollars  in  this  one 
fiscal  year,  for  all  I  know.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  do  look  for  some  signals  and 
some  signs  of  what  the  Senate  wants 
to  do. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  time 
is  beginn  ng  to  arrive  when  Senators 
will  have  a  return  of  fiscal  conscience 
and  beg !n  to  think  in  terms  of  fighting 
inflation  and  balancing  the  budget,  be- 
cause the  people  in  this  Nation  are  in- 
terested in  that,  even  if  Senators  are 
not. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  like  to  help  middle-  ncome 
people  and  I  applaud  him  for  h  s  notle 
desire  to  do  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world.  In 
this  area  in  which  the  Senate  would  like 
to  legislate,  there  is  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  bulge  in  the  benefit  structure 
for  family  benefits. 

Strangely,  under  the  existing  law.  the 
middle-income  people  do  better,  in  rela- 
tive terms,  than  do  the  low-income 
people,  or  those  further  up  the  ladder, 
when  comparing  family  benefits  to  a 
worker's  basic  benefits. 

So  when  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee undertook  to  look  at  the  bill,  we  said, 
we  think  the  disability  benefits  should 
not  be  more  than  85  percent  of  what  the 
predisability  earning.s  were.  Then  we 
said  that  the  family  should  not  receive 
more  than  60  percent  above  the  worker's 
basic  benefit. 

That  is  a  consistent,  logical,  equitable, 
fair  way  to  determine  the  benefits.  It  is 
more  fair,  more  proper,  more  just,  and 
more  equitable  than  the  existing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  seeks 
to  restore  the  pattern  that  existed  prior 
to  the  Senate  bill.  In  doing  so,  he  would 
maintain  an  inequity  that  exists  in  the 
law  which  should  be  corrected. 

The  Senate  level  of  benefits  is  fairer. 
If  we  are  going  to  pay  this  higher  level 
of  benefits  to  those  in  the  middle  brack- 
ets, how  would  we  excuse  giving  them  a 
better  break  than  the  low-income  people? 

If  one  group  gets  a  better  break  under 
the  formula  than  another  group,  should 
it  not  be  logical  that  it  be  the  poor,  or 
near  poor,  rather  than  the  middle  in- 
come? Logically,  it  should. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  good  for- 
mula. It  was  carefully  considered.  It 
would  save  more  than  what  the  Senator 
is  suggesting.  This  amendment  would 
cost  $153  million  more  over  the  next  5 
years  than  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  where  the  committee 


came  out  with  a  bill  that  would  be  a 
revenue  gainer  over  the  next  5  years  of 
about  $914  million,  this  amendment, 
when  added  to  the  Bayh  amendment 
which  has  already  been  adopted,  would 
convert  this  bill  from  one  which  would 
have  gained  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  overhaul  and  the  various 
changes  made  in  the  law,  to  one  that 
loses  revenue  for  the  Government  by 
about  $79  million  over  that  same  period 
of  time. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will 
give  some  sympathy  and  some  encour- 
agement to  those  committees  which  are 
trying  to  obey  the  budget  resolution, 
trying  to  obey  that  resolution  the  Sen- 
ate voted  for. 

I  myself  offered  the  amendment  to 
get  us  to  a  balanced  budget.  I  was  not 
even  the  one  who  started  it.  Senator 
Dole,  the  great  Republican  leader  from 
Kansas,  offered  an  amendment  that  said 
we  were  going  to  balance  the  budget.  So 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said,  "Fine, 
let  us  get  with  it,"  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Dole  amendment  say- 
ing. "Bring  us  a  balanced  budget." 

I  would  hate  to  tliink.  having  voted  to 
say  that  we  want  a  balanced  budget,  that 
the  Senate  is  now  going  to  bust  the 
budget  with  these  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, because  we  know  we  will  have  to 
spend  money  on  such  other  things  as 
more  military  equipment,  Mr.  President. 

It  just  seems  to  me,  if  we  want  to  be 
responsible,  we  should  stay  with  the 
formula  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
poses, because  it  is  a  good  formula,  makes 
good  logical  sense.  There  are  no  inequi- 
ties in  it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  better  formula 
than  that  which  exists  in  the  present 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Long  is  always 
a  joy  to  listen  to  until  we  begin  to  analyze 
his  arguments. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  all  his  argu- 
ments, Mr.  President.  I  heard  a  denunci- 
ation of  the  Bayh  amendment,  which 
carried.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
particularly.  I  did  not  propose  it.  And 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment,  which  al- 
most carried.  And  Senator  E)ole's  bril- 
liance as  Republican  leader,  to  which  I 
subscribe. 

But  I  have  yet  to  hear  an  answer  to 
the  argument  made  by  me,  Mr.  President, 
as  to  why  the  amendment  should  be 
passed  in  common  equity,  and  why  it  far 
from  financially  wrecks  this  bill. 

I  am  not  looking  for  a  better  break  in 
relation  to  present  benefit  levels  for  these 
middle-income  recipients  of  disability; 
only  for  an  even  break. 

I  think  the  appropriate  figures  show- 
ing the  difference  from  present  law  is 
the  most  eloquent  testimony  as  to  why, 
in  common  elementary  fairness,  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  carried. 

Under  the  first  three  brackets,  namely, 
the  working  poor — I  am  all  for  them— 
where  they  get  higher  benefits  than  prior 
earnings,  they  are  irrelevant  for  com- 
parisons. 

For  $135  per  month  AIME,  the  present 
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law  will  give  them  136  percent  of  their 
average  earnings.  But,  under  the  Finance 
Committee  bill,  they  would  get  90  per- 
cent. I  let  that  stand. 

Similarly,  for  $200  per  month  AIME, 
they  now  get  132  percent.  Finance  cuts 
it  to  88  percent.  Again,  I  do  not  change 
that. 

Now,  for  $300  a  month  AIME,  they 
would  get  85  percent  under  the  Finance 
bill.  Today,  they  get  104  percent.  Again, 
I  do  not  change  it. 

But  let  us  go  down  here  to  $600.  If  they 
had  average  earnings  of  $600  a  month,  at 
present  they  get  88  percent  of  earnings. 
The  Finance  Committee  is  going  to  give 
81  percent  of  the  earnings. 

Let  us  say  that  is  a  difference  in  roimd 
figures  of  6  percent.  But.  for  the  very 
next  bracket,  $700  a  month,  they  get  88 
percent  of  average  earnings,  but  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  gives  77  percent,  or  an 
11 -percent  cut.  Mr.  President. 

So  we  go  on  down  the  line.  The  same 
is  true  for  $800.  The  same  is  true  for 
$900.  Then,  to  a  lesser  degree,  for  $1,000 
average  earnings  a  month. 

That  is  what  I  am  complaining  about. 
That  is  where  the  inequity  occurs,  and 
that  is  where  it  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Under  my  amendment,  it  is  corrected; 
and  the  difference  from  present  law 
comes  down  to  6  percent,  just  like  it  does 
for  the  other  brackets. 

Mr.  President,  what  Senator  Long  did 
not  tell  us  is  what  about  those  "rich," 
those  who  earned  an  average  of  $1,100 
to  $1,700  a  month?  Their  cut  is  only 
about  6  percent  under  the  committee  bill. 

What  about  the  people  who  earned  less 
than  that?  Their  cut  is  twice  that,  at 
certain  levels. 

That  is  what  I  am  complaining  about 
and  correcting.  That  is  what  I  call  an 
even  break.  Everybody  takes  the  same 
rap  when  there  is  difficulty,  as  there  is 
today. 

I  recognize  it.  I  recognize  it  in  my 
amendment,  and  I  recognize  it  as  an 
equity  proposition. 

The  distinguished  Senator  speaks  of  a 
spending  orgy,  Mr.  President. 

We  are  elevated  by  the  people  to  this 
high  office  to  use  our  heads  and  keep 
cool.  There  is  a  lot  of  preachment  on 
this  fioor  about  going  to  get  them,  for 
this,  that,  and  the  other  things,  even 
about  war,  Mr.  President,  and  that  some- 
times sways  an  audience. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  just  an 
audience,  we  all  ought  to  be  fired. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  supposed  to  see 
the  equities  and  to  realize  what  is  going 
on. 

Senator  Long  cannot  convince  us 
why — and  if  he  can,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed in  a  body  in  which  I  have 
now  served  for  24  years — this  amend- 
ment "will  break  the  budget." 

We  cannot  drag  every  cow  in  here  from 
every  other  bill  and  every  other  mone- 
tary matter  to  try  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  use  shooting  a  cannon 
at  gnats,  Mr.  President. 

It  is  a  matter  of  elementary  fairness. 
The  Senate  already  has  evidenced  its 
view  that  it  is  sympathetic  to  something 
being  done.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  elementary  fairness,  as  I  have 


just  pointed  out.  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  middle-income  people — not  the 
higher  and  not  the  lower — are  being 
asked  to  take  double  the  cut  that  the 
others  are,  the  higher  and  the  lower.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  fair,  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  corrected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Ribicoff  and  Senator 
Metzenbaum  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
said  that  the  Bayh  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  argvmient  I  made. 
The  Senator  voted  for  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment. What  I  am  saying  is  that  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  Bayh  amendment 
should  keep  in  mind  that  they  have 
started  us  down  a  road  on  which  there  is 
no  turning  back. 

You  cannot  have  some  of  these  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  people  re- 
quired to  wait  the  5  months  to  get  the 
benefits  and  then  have  others  who  do 
not  have  to  wait  the  5  months,  when 
those  people  are  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  and  they  are  critical  cases.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

When  the  Senate  voted  for  that,  it 
added  another  spending  aspect  to  this 
program  which  is  going  to  cost  almost 
as  much  as  the  whole  program  was  sup- 
posed to  cost.  The  whole  program  shoifld 
not  be  costing  more  than  $4  billion,  as 
intended  by  Congress.  That  one  proposal 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  $3  billion  in- 
crease in  the  program. 

I  would  think  that  Senators  having 
voted  for  it,  at  some  point,  their  appetite 
for  spending  would  begin  to  subside.  I 
hope  so. 

Senator  JAvrrs,  the  great  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana are  not  differing  at  all  about  what 
the  basic  benefit  should  be.  and  his 
amendment  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  that.  We  are  not  arguing  about  that 
here.  What  we  are  debating  here  is  a 
provision  that  the  Finance  Committee 
recommended,  which  says  that  the  fam- 
ily benefits  should  not  be  more  than  160 
percent  of  what  the  basic  benefit  is.  So 
that,  if  you  look  at  the  basic  benefit, 
about  which  we  are  not  arguing  at  this 
moment,  there  should  be  a  limit  on  what 
the  family  benefit  would  be.  and  that 
should  not  be  more  than  60  percent 
al>ove  the  basic  benefit.  That  type  of 
limitation  exists  in  other  areas  of  the 
law,  and  it  makes  sense. 

The  House  did  not  go  that  far.  The 
House  said  that  the  family  benefit  should 
not  be  more  than  50  percent  above  the 
basic  benefit.  So  the  Finance  Committee 
Is  substantially  more  liberal  in  its  rec- 


ommendation than  was  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  every  Member 
will  have  to  run  for  office  this  year.  They 
said  it  should  not  be  more  than  50  i)er- 
cent  above  the  basic  benefit. 

The  logic  of  the  Senator's  argument 
must  rely  upon  an  inequity  that  exists  in 
present  law.  The  Senator  wants  to  build 
on  that  inequity,  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  said  there  is  no  point  in  doing 
that. 

This  does  not  affect  anybody  who  is  on 
the  rolls  today.  Not  one  soul  on  the  rolls 
will  be  cut  because  of  this  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Finance  Committee.  This  will 
apply  only  to  people  who  begin  getting 
checks  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  matter  of  saying  that  here  is 
an  inequity  that  does  not  make   any 
sense.  None  of  these  people,  obviously,  is  i 
envied  by  any  of  us,  because  they  have  a 
disability. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  between  those 
who  would  be  benefited,  and  those  who 
would  not  be  benefited,  this  would  in- 
crease the  size  of  additional  benefits  for 
dependents  in  the  case  of  middle-income 
workers,  but  would  not  provide  any  In- 
crease for  the  lower  income  group,  and 
that  does  not  make  sense. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  said 
that  the  benefit  for  the  family  should 
not  exceed  the  basic  benefit  by  more  than 
60  percent.  It  is  the  same  pattern  the 
House  followed  when  they  said  it  should 
not  exceed  it  by  more  than  50  percent. 
We  have  been  generous  in  this  area. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
sustain  the  committee's  recommendation 
and  that  it  will  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  yet  to  hear  the 
justification  for  why  the  income  people 
in  the  middle  should  take  the  rap  for 
the  income  people  at  the  top.  That  is  the 
whole  essence  of  this  case. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
right  this  inequity  and  then  let  the  com- 
mittees in  conference  work  out  what  they 
are  going  to  keep  in.  what  they  are  going 
to  put  out.  and  what  the  aggregate  sav- 
ing will  be.  There  is  a  lot  of  yardage 
there.  This  inequity  should  not  persist. 

Mr.  President.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  chart  that  shows  how  the  bene- 
fits would  be  computed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Maximum  idditionti  benefits  for  dependents 

Present  law 

Committee  bill 

Javits  amendmend 

Basic  monthly  benefit  of  a 

disabled  worker 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Pertent 

Amount 

Percent 

J283 

$1S4 

C5 

$169 

60 

J169 

60 

S305 

221 

72 

IK 

60 

19S 

64 

J369 

317 

K 

m 

60 

270 

73 

J395 

325 

S2 

ta 

60 

275 

70 

J433 

339 

71 

m 

60 

282 

6S 

J487 

38S 

7S 

2tZ 

60 

292 

60 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
how  this  works.  If  we  look  at  the  family 
benefits  under  the  committee  bill — what 
the  family  benefit  is.  compared  to  what 
the  basic  benefit  is — no  matter  whether 
one  is  at  the  $283  basic  monthly  benefit 
or  the  $487  bfisic  disability  benefit,  what 
the  family  receives  is,  in  all  cases,  60 
percent  more  than  the  basic  benefit  for 
the  worker. 

Under  the  Javlts  amendment,  it  would 
be,  at  the  lower  level,  60  percent,  then 
64  percent,  then  73  percent,  then  70  per- 
cent, then  65  percent,  and  then  60  per- 
cent, as  shown  in  the  chart. 

I  would  not  care  to  try  to  go  out  among 
people  and  try  to  explain  to  them  why 
one  woi  ker's  family  in  the  middle-income 
bracket  gets  73  percent  above  the  basic 
benefit  and  the  family  of  a  man  who  is 
making  much  less  than  that  gets  only 
60  percent  above  the  basic  benefit.  I 
would  not  want  to  try  to  explain  that 
to  the  poor  and  explain  why  some  work- 
ers' families  get  as  much  as  73  percent 
and  others  as  little  as  60  percent  above 
the  basic  benefit. 

It  makes  better  sense  to  me  to  agree 
on  one  pattern  of  benefits,  one  schedule 
of  benefits,  that  is  logically  based  on 
what  the  worker  was  making  in  the  past, 
and  to  show  him  a  schedule  by  which  he 
can  compute  it  for  himself  and  by  which 
it  works  out  the  same  for  everybody. 

If  you  are  not  going  to  pay  them  all 
the  same  relative  level  of  benefits,  the 
only  logical  way  to  do  it  would  be  to 
pay  more  benefits  to  the  people  on  the 
bottom,  not  those  in  the  middle;  and 
the  Senator  would  pay  his  increase  in 
benefits  to  those  in  the  middle.  It  does 
not  make  any  sense.  We  have  a  better 
schedule  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  only  logic  of  it  would  be  that  that 
bulge,  that  inconsistency,  that  inequity  is 
in  present  law,  and  we  say  that  it  should 
be  wiped  out.  That  change  would  not 
apply  to  anybody  getting  a  check  now; 
nobody's  check  will  be  cut.  It  is  only  for 
those  who  go  on  the  rolls  in  the  future. 
We  should  wipe  out  that  inconsistency 
and  inequity.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  maintain  that  inconsistency 
and  inequity  in  the  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
that  Senator  Long  and  I  are  going  to 
persuade  each  other.  I  hope  I  can  per- 
suade the  Senate. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
about  the  same  position  we  were  in  yes- 
terday, in  discussing  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment,  which  was  rejected  by  a  tie 
vote — 47  to  47,  as  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas recalls. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  New  York 
to  provide  a  compromise  between  the 
Metzenbaum  approach  and  the  Bellmon 
approach  to  the  family  benefit  limit.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  the  Senate  who  Is 
more  concerned  about  this  program  and 
the  benefit  levels  than  is  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  he  was  so  con- 
cerned long  before   the  Senator  from 


Kansas  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  I  tried  to 
provide  a  looser  cap  in  the  Finance  com- 
mittee, but  I  did  not  have  the  votes.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  tighten  the  cap  as 
well,  but  there  were  not  the  votes  for 
that.  So,  after  considerable  discussion, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman, 
a  compromise  was  reached. 

I  suggest  that  the  table  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  just  referred 
does  indicate  the  need  to  oppose  the 
Javits  amendment.  I  understand  the 
concern  of  Senator  Javits,  but  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  we  came  up  with 
in  the  committee  was  a  fair  compromise. 
We  probably  could  spend  hours  trying 
to  massage  the  formula,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  particular  reason  for  this 
bulge  in  the  present  law,  and  we  just 
tried  to  smooth  that  out. 

It  is  true  that  middle-class  families 
are  having  their  benefits  cut  more  than 
some  others.  But  that  reason  is  appar- 
ent in  the  table  which  has  been  made 
part  of  the  Record,  because  they  are 
treated  more  favorably — and  I  use  that 
term  with  reference  to  all  others — than 
some  other  families  under  current  law. 

We  still  have  this  monitoring  provision 
in  the  bill,  and  if  we  learn  later,  after 
some  experience  with  the  program  that 
there  should  be  some  changes,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Finance  Committee  and  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  will  work 
together  to  come  up  with  a  more  appro- 
priate formula. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
any  cuts  in  any  benefit  anyone  receives 
from  any  Federal  program.  This  is  one 
of  those  very  difHcult  choices  but  there 
has  been,  I  think,  a  reasonable  effort 
made  to  find  the  best  solution  and  I  sup- 
port the  committee  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  Senator 
Dole's  argument,  and  I  appreciate  Sen- 
ator Long's  argument.  I  think  we  have 
been  together  for  enough  time  to  under- 
stand each  other  on  what  part  is  hyper- 
bole and  that  is  true  of  me  as  of  them 
and  every  politician. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  across  the  table 
of  numbers  which  I  put  in  on  the  maxi- 
mum family  benefit.  These  are  ofiBciaJ 
figures;  they  are  not  mine.  And  look  at 
the  $700,  AIME  flgiu-e.  That  person 
under  present  law  gets  $613  a  month,  or 
88  percent  of  his  average  earnings.  "The 
Finance  Committee  gives  that  person 
$538  a  month  or  77  percent  of  his  present 
earnings,  an  11 -percent  cut.  My  amend- 
ment gives  that  same  person  $569  a 
month,  $30  more,  and  gives  him  81  per- 
cent of  his  average  earnings. 

I  look  down  at  the  $1,100  bracket.  He 
is  getting  $814.10  a  month  now,  74  per- 
cent of  his  average  earnings.  The  Pi- 
nance  Committee  is  going  to  give  him  68 
percent  or  $743.40. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  change  that. 
So  that  fellow  gets  cut  6  percent.  The  fel- 
low who  is  earning  $700  a  month  gets  cut 
11  percent.  Why?  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  correct.  That  is  why  I  have  pro- 
posed this  amendment. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  gets  cut  at  all. 
Everyone  who  is  on  the  roll  will  continue 
to  get  what  he  is  getting.  If  he  Is  get- 
ing  something  because  someone  made  an 
error  he  still  gets  it.  If  he  Is  getting  some- 
thing because  Congress  made  an  error 
he  still  gets  it.  No  one  takes  a  cut. 

All  we  say  is  that  for  the  future  we 
write  a  law  that  makes  a  lot  better  sense 
than  the  old  law,  and  by  writing  a  law 
that  makes  a  lot  better  sense  we  take 
some  ripoffs  out  of  the  law  in  some  cases. 
We  make  the  law  more  imiform.  We 
make  it  more  fair.  We  try  to  compute  it 
based  on  what  the  average  index  monthly 
earnings  are  and  then  having  computed 
what  the  basic  benefit  is  we  then  say 
that  the  family  benefit  will  be  60  percent 
above  the  basic  benefit. 

It  is  consistent  all  up  and  down  the 
line.  That  is  for  the  new  people  coming 
on  the  rolls. 

No  one  gets  cut.  It  Is  just  that  we  had  a 
formula  that  is  faulty.  It  has  inequities 
in  it  and  it  is  unfair.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
people  who  are  making  less  than  those 
middle-income  people.  So  what  we  say  is 
that  we  will  have  a  system  that  is  fair, 
consistent,  uniform,  and  that  is  how  we 
will  compute  the  benefit  for  the  future. 

Those  on  the  rolls  will  keep  getting 
what  they  are  getting.  If  it  were  an  in- 
equity they  will  get  the  benefit  of  It  or 
get  hurt  by  it  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  future  we  are  going  to  try  to 
be  more  uniform  and  fair,  and  in  doing 
so  we  will  save  money  unless  we  agree 
to  the  Javits  amendment. 

The  Senator's  argument  is  no  better 
than  existing  law  because  he  is  basing  it 
on  the  theory  that  the  Inequity,  the  in- 
consistency in  existing  law  should  be 
maintained.  Implicit  in  that  is  the  theory 
that  the  bulge  which  favors  this  particu- 
lar group  should  be  maintained  for  the 
future.  It  does  not  make  any  good  sense. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  should  not  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  gave  an  example 
of  the  $700  average  earnings  individual 
who  gets  hit  hard  prospectively,  of 
course,  prospectively.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  misimderstood  that. 

Let  us  look  at  the  $600  fellow.  The  $600 
fellow  Is  getting  $526  a  month;  that  is 
88  percent  of  his  average  earnings.  The 
Finance  Committee  is  going  to  give  him 
$487.40.  That  is  6  percent  less. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  all  those 
adjustments.  I  am  complaining  about 
the  particular  change  from  present  law. 
What  I  am  cwnplaining  about  is  the  way 
it  is  changed.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think 
it  is  inequitable,  and  I  think  it  Is  dis- 
criminatory. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  keep  in  mind 
that  the  man  is  not  going  to  get  cut  at 
all.  He  is  going  to  continue  to  get  exactly 
what  he  is  getting  now.  When  new  peo- 
ple come  on  the  roll  they  are  going  to 
have  a  consistent  formula  rather  than 
an  inconsistent  formula.  When  we  are 
talking  about  the  amount  of  money  they 
get,  keep  in  mind  they  do  not  pay  any 
taxes  on  this  money.  They  pay  no  social 
security  tax  and  pay  no  income  tax  on 
the  money.  They  have  no  work  expenses 
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while  they  are  out  of  work.  So  they  do 
not  have  to  buy  as  much  clothes  as  they 
would  have  to  have.  They  do  not  have  as 
much  transportation  expense.  And  they 
also  have  medicare  coverage  available  to 
them  when  they  are  not  on  these  rolls 
and  are  on  the  disability  rolls.  So  they 
are  getting  a  lot  of  benefits  that  they  do 
not  have  when  they  are  working. 

I  believe  we  have  made  our  position 
clear.  No  one  gets  cut.  We  simply  have 
a  consistent  formula  for  the  future.  We 
wipe  out  an  inequity  that  never  did  make 
any  sense.  In  doing  so,  we  save  quite  a 
bit  of  money.  We  should  be  doing  those 
kind  of  things  all  through  the  social  wel- 
fare programs  where  inequities  or  in- 
consistencies or  illogical  things  exist 
that  do  not  make  any  sense.  We  could 
save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  we  will  do  that  if  the  Senate 
wants  us  to  do  it.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
want  us  to  do  it  it  can  keep  adopting 
amendments  as  this  is  where  every  time 
the  House  committee  and  Senate  com- 
mittee comes  up  and  says  here  is  some- 
thing that  does  not  make  any  sense,  here 
Is  where  we  can  save  $150  million  or  $200 
million  at  a  whack.  If  they  want  to  keep 
voting  us  down  a  while  we  will  have  to 
give  up  and  just  forgo  our  efforts  to  try 
to  contain  spending,  balance  the  budget, 
reform  by  spending  less  rather  than  re- 
form by  spending  more. 

But  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  see  that  the  committee  has 
considered  the  matter  and  it  has  done 
the  best  it  could  tc  -vork  out  something 
in  the  Nation's  interest,  and  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  be  sustained  and, 
therefore,  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
conclude  the  debate,  we  are  now  In  the 
argument  that  this  is  breaking  the  budg- 
et and  is  going  to  bankrupt  the  United 
States  and  probably  change  our  form  of 
government  and  cause  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  run  us  over  instead  of  Afghanis- 
tan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  vote  this  ele- 
mentary fairness,  and  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  hy  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  committee's  cap  dispropor- 
tionately reduces  the  replacement  rates 
of  middle-  and  middle-to-low-income 
people.  The  Javits  amendment  is  a  very 
narrowly  targeted  amendment  that  al- 
leviates this  inequity. 

In  1980,  the  Javits  amendment  will 
cost  only  $4  million.  Over  the  next  5 
years  the  total  cost  resulting  from  the 
Javits  amendment  is  $153  million. 

But  more  important  than  costs,  caps 
and  formulas,  we  are  talking  about  bene- 
fits to  people — disabled  people  who  were 
once  working  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  These  are  people  who  paid 
their  income  and  social  security  taxes 
but  now  because  of  their  disabiUties  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  work. 

The  committee's  bill  inequitably  cuts 
the  benefits  of  these  middle-Income 
people. 

The  Javits  amendment  corrects  this 
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inequity  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  outlined  my  objections  to  section 
101  of  H.R.  3236  during  consideration  of 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment  to  this  bill. 
As  I  stated  then,  there  is  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals which  is  receiving  benefits  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  their  average  lifetime 
earnings,  but  why  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce drastically  the  benefits  for  all  post- 
1968  disability  claimants  after  January  1, 
1980,  when  all  of  these  people  are  not 
part  of  the  problem. 

I  beUeve  that  Senator  Javits  has  done 
a  tremendous  job  of  fine  tuning  the  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  am  pleased  to  lie  a  cosponsor  of 
his  amendment. 

At  the  Finance  Committee  hearings 
on  H.R.  3236  and  HJR.  3234,  Social  Se- 
curity Commissioner  Ross  presented  data 
showing  predisability  income  replace- 
ment levels  under  current  law,  the  House- 
passed  formula,  the  advisory  council 
formula,  and  others.  From  those  data, 
and  data  prepared  by  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America  in  its  testimony  it  is 
clear  that  only  individusJs  and  families 
with  average  indexed  monthly  incomes 
at  or  below  $250 — for  individuals — and 
$300 — for  families — could  possibly  re- 
ceive benefits  in  excess  of  their  average 
indexed  monthly  incomes.  The  Finance 
Committee  bill  formula,  although  it  con- 
centrates so-called  reform  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  benefit  structure,  also  would 
have  the  effect  of  drastically  reducing 
benefits  for  workers  in  the  middle  ranges 
of  the  benefit  scale,  and  only  minimally 
affecting  those  at  the  high,  and  lower, 
middle  portions  of  the  scale. 

The  Javits  amendment  would  reduce 
the  disproportionate  burden  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  middle  group.  Yet 
where  the  problem  is  the  largest,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  formula  would  con- 
tinue to  apply. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  com- 
promise represents  a  very  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  Javits  amendment.  I  con- 
gratulate my  friend  from  New  York  for 
his  leadership  in  devising  and  proposing 
this  compromise.* 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  jrielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KOf),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sassbr),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


(Mr.  Williams)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durxhi),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  WATER),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prt- 
or).  Are  there  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  34, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  Ko.  24  Leg.] 

YEAS— 34 


PaucuB 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bayh 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Rlblcoff 

Boschwitz 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Javits 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Burdlck 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Culver 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Nelson 

Ford 

Packwood 
NAYS— 60 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Preasler 

Boren 

Heflln 

Froxmlre 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HoUlnga 

Schmltt 

Byrd.  Robert  C  Humpbrey 

SchweUcer 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Simpson 

ChUee 

Jejwen 

Stennls 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stewart 

Daniorth 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Exon 

Morgan 

Warner 

Oam 

MuRkle 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Baker 

Hart 

PeU 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Lugar 

Williams 

Durkin 

Mathias 

Young 

Ooldwater 

Matsunaga 

Gravel 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  1646) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  will  the  quonun  be  charged? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
quest has  been  withdrawn. 
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The    Chair    recognizes    the    Senator  law  by  altering  a  policy  that  has  been  in  the  workers  share  of  the  so-caiied  pica  tax 

frcMn  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  effect  since  the  inception  of  the  social  ^  **"  **  ^^  °wn,  instead  of  splitting  the 

DP  AMENDMENT  NO.  941  sccurlty  prograHi  some  40  years  ago.  It  cost  Although  it  sounds  as  if  this  approach 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  Inclusion  in  wages  of  concerns  us  greatly  that  this  change  is  ::;^^n^j:::t^lT^oZ'^:^TZ.7oZ 

PICA  taxes  paid   by  small   business  em-  being  proposed  by  the  Finance  Commit-  t^g  current  situation   in   which   employers 

pioyers.  State  and  local  governments,  and  tee  Without  the  benefit  of  any  Senate  wind  up  paying  pica  tax  on  pica  tax.  pica 

nonprofit  organizations)  hearings,   at  which   the  groups  affected  stands  for  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 

Mr.    THURMOND.   Mi.   President,   I  could  testify  as  to  the  adverse  impacts  of  Act. 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  my-  this    recommended    modification.    Pur-  Despite  the  appeal  of  such  a  payroll  sys- 

self  and  Senators  Helms.  Hatch,  and  thermore,  while  I  understand  and  share  J*™-  "  *»*"  °°*  "^^'^  widely  embraced  by 

Armstronc.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  the  concern  that  the  members  of  the  Pi-  ^i^t^o..  .  .„„„  .t.„Hi„„    .«  .  •  „  .     *,, 

consideration.  nance  Committ^  have  for  maintaining  so=Ta''^curit7f;f ?Srp^f;rt°h"e  u^^^^^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  the  solvency  of  the  social  security  trust  be  computed  in  this  fashion,  but  very  few 

amendment  will  be  stated.  fund,  the  more  I  have  studied  this  mat-  employers  have  implemented  it,  mainly  be- 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  ter,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction  that  cause  no  one  knew  anything  about  it,"  said 

follows:  the  proposed  change  is  both  ill -conceived  Michael  p.  Kiein,  a  partner  with  the  account- 

The   Senator   from   South   Carolina    (Mr.  and  also  likely  to  be  counterproductive  ^'^^  concern  of  Price  Waterhouse  &  Company. 

THT7RMOND),    for    hlmsclf.    Mr.    Helms,    Mr.  on  these  particular  matters.  Traditionally,    he    said,    most    companies 

Hatch.   Mr    AaMSTKONC.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  "^  the  fica  tax  oition  ^^'^T^i'^v?   ^^^^  ,S°<='^1  Security  tax  on 

PRESSLER  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  „      ^      the  fica  tax  option  the  basis  of  the  employee  s  gross  salary.  But 

numbered  941  *^"  President,  under  the  social  secu-  since   the   gross   salary   includes   the   Social 

rity  law,  employers  and  employees  share  Security  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  employee  (and 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  equally  in  the  FICA  tax  obligation.  At  withheld  by  the  employer),  this  approach 

unanimous  consent  that  further  reading  the  same  time,  employers  have  always  ""f  "'^  ^^  ^^^  '*>«  employer  and  the  em- 

of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  had  the  option  of  paying  bath  the  em-  ^  %i*aiKfe  oian  which^ice  Waterhouse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ployer  and  employee  portions  of  the  tax  cafl^a  •'^erslia'l-y  a^ang^^^^^^^ 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  from  the  employer's  own  funds,  without  the  employer  pay  the  workers  tax.  The  re- 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  any   withholding   from    the   employee's  suit  is  that  the  Social  Security  tax  is  simply 

On  page  106,  strike  out  lines  9  through  gross  wages.  Prior  to  the  1977  amend-  based  on  the  employee's  salary  "net "  of  any 

21  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  rnents  to  the  Social  Security  Act    very  PICA  levy.  The  employee's  take-home  pay 

Sec.  507.  (a)   Section  209(f)  of  the  Social  fp„  pmnlnv«»r<:  hnri   t^lootpri   tn  hoar  fVio  remains  the  same,  while  his  taxable  Income 

out  deduction  from  the  remuneration  of  the  *"^    substantial    tax    increase    put    Into  Mr.  Klein  cites  the  case  of  a  $10,000-a-year 
employee)   (1)  of  the  tax  Imposed  upon  an  effect  by  the  1977  amendments,  more  and  worker  whose  employer  switches  to  a  net  pay 
employee  under  section  3101  of  the  Internal  more    employers    have    discovered    and  approach.    The   employee's    taxable    income 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (A)  for  wages  paid  for  taken  advantage  of  the  provision  in  the  would  drop  by  $38  a  year  even  though  his 
domestic  service  in  a  private  home  of  the  law  which  allows  employers   to  assume  take-home   pay   remains   constant,   and   the 
employer,  or  (B)  if  such  employer  is  a  'small  the  entire  FICA  tax  obligation  company  can  pare  its  tax  expense  by  $78. 
business  concern'  as  that  term  is  employed  while  the  actual  romoutations  arp  a  v.  "^^^  ^^^  savings  for  a  large  employer  can 
in  the  administration  of  section  7(a)  of  the  hif^!lm,,lin^^rt    ho=ina??^T>fi^r^.oHf,ro  ^   enormous.   Los  Angeles   County,  for  ex- 
Small    Buslnss    Act     (relating    to    business  bit  comphcated,  basically  the  procedure  ample,  is  considering  a  plan  prepared  by  the 
loans),  or   (C)   U  such  employer  is  a  State  ^^  "  ^°^  employees  to  forego  a  portion  Management    Improvement    Corporation    of 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or   (D)    if  ^^  ^  scheduled  salary  increase,  or  reduce  America  that  is  said  to  have  the  potential  of 
such  employer  is  a  private  nonprofit  organi-  their  gross  wage,  by  an  amount  equal  to  saving  $5.9  minion  in  pica  taxes  during  the 
zation.  which  Is  exempt  from  income  tax  the  FICA  tax  that  otherwise  would  be  Arst  year  of  operation, 
under  section  601(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve-  withheld  from  the  employee's  gross  pay.  fica  illustration 
nue  Code  of  1964.  or  (2)  of  any  payment  re-  'Woricers   generally   gain   an  immediate 

.m^,!?^^,^  *"  employee  under  a  State  un-  benefit  in  slightly  higher  take-hOme  pay.  IBased  on  married  employee,  4  dependents! 

employment  compensation  law  i.                      j       it.                      i        .                  ■ 

(b)    Section  3'i2i(a)(6)    of  the   Internal  ^^•=^"?'  T^"  '^,^  progressive  mcome  Empio,ee 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  .^^'^  ^^^'  !«««  State  and  Federal  mcome  ^^H^i- 

follows:  tax  IS  required  to  be  paid.  Employers  also  paysH          full  cost 

"(6)  the  payment  by  an  employer  (with-  realize  a  payroll  cost  savings  of  approxi-      ^              — — — — 

out  deduction  from  the  remuneration  of  the  mately    6    percent,    because    the    social     Employee  fica< wS           »"»■'" 

en^ioyee)—  security  tax  is  based  on  a  lower  level  of     Employer  fica I.          lias            34.53 

(A)  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  an  employer  eross  oav                                                                       Federal  income  tax » 30.90                28.80 

under  sertlon  lini  r,/ fKi. /^„w_  /I,   .      »""J"=*  Kiu&apay.                                                                               State  income  tax _.                9.58                   9.50 

naid  foTrtnr^»L..  =/  r    P^    '  ' '°'' **^*°  In  Other  words,  both  employer  and  em-     Employee t^Ke-home  pay 241.13           243.31 

paid  for  domestic  service  In  a  private  home  nlovee  can  rpoeive  a  sieniflrant  financial     Total  employer  cost 318.39             316.14 

of  the  employer,  or  (11)  if  such  employer  is  a  P^oy^e  can  receive  a  signincanc  nnanciai    

•smaU  business  concern'  as  that  term  Is  em  benefit  When  they  jointly  agree  for  the  'in  order  to  initiate  the  fica  plan  the  employee's  jross  salary 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  section  7(a)*  employer  to  assume  the  entire  PICA  tax  tothhaivM''o(n'c a *'""'"  ^"'^ '' """' "''  '"*  *"'"''""' "'"''"' 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (relating  to  busl-  obligation,  under  a  procedure  similar  to  2  For  computing  income  tax  the  value  of  the  employer-paid 
ness  loans),  or  (111)  if  such  employer  Is  a  that  which  I  jUSt  described.  FiCA  (Hoi  the  $34.53)  must  be  added  back  to  salary  as  a  tax- 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  (iv)  Mr.  President,  this  procedure  is  now  J2M m «28iMt'i7^27T  '""  "°  """"""  °"  "''  ""'' "' 
!iJ  .    ».*'"P'°r'"   '^   *   private   nonprofit  andalwayshasbeenperfectlylegal.lt  .     .  „    ,,     ', .;„      ,          .,     k.      .  . 

organization    which   Is  exemnt  from   in/<nmo  ».       j     j                4.1-    j     »  j    j    1        j.  Based  on  a  firm  with  100  empoyees  in  the  above  situation: 

Ux  under  action  SOI  ra^T                    'ncome  is  not  a  devious  method  of  dodging  taxes.  The  employers  annual  savings  will  be  $11,700.  The  employees' 

"(Bl     of    ftnv    naVml^V  -L    .     ..    .  It  Is  a  legitimate.  Smart  bUSlneSS  practice  total  annual  increase  in  take-home  pay  will   be  $11, 136.  This 

(B)  or  any  payment  required  from  an  ^  urhirh  Pmr^lnvpr<s  anri  pmnlnvpp<!  rohn  t""  ■  •■  "n  provide  additional  operatin,  capital  tor  business. 
employee  under  a  State  unemployment  com-  "^  wnicn  employers  ana  employees  wno  this  plan  ...  can  provide  the  worker  a  beneFit  in  his  battle 
pensatlon  law;  ".  SO    chOOSe    can    reduce    their    social    se-  against  inflation. 

Mr   THURMOND  Mr  President   thi«  '''^"^  ^^^  '°"^^^^- }^-  President    I  a^k  ^„^  „^^^^  coMMm-EE  amendment 

^J.     J       \.         rl             t^esident,  tills  unanimous   consent   to   include   in   the        ,,     „         

amendnient  would  modify  section  507  of  record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
the  pending  bill,  pertaining  to  the  com-  New  'Vork  Times  of  April  10  1979  which  cause  this  alternative  FICA  tax  proce- 
putation  of  social  security  (PICA)  taxes,  describes  the  operation  and  benefits  of  ^^''^  results  in  slightly  less  tax  money 
The  amendment  is  three-pronged,  pro-  this  alternative  FICA  tax  procedure,  and  P^'^^  i"<^  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
viding  that  employers  who  are  small  also  a  table  illustrating  the  procedure.  ^"^^  Society  Security  Administration  has 
business  concerns.  State  or  locsd  govern-  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  convinced  the  Finance  Committee  to 
ments,  or  nonprofit  entities  may  elect  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  this  long- 
pay  both  employer  and  employee  shares  as  follows:  standing  provision  be  drastically  altered, 
of  the  FICA  tax  without  being  penalized  social  SEctnirrT-  Easino  the  bite  "^^  committee,  in  section  507  of  the 
for  so  doing  by  having  to  pay  a  greater  ^ow  that  workers  and  employers  alike  have  P«"^i"8  bill,  proposes  to  make  financially 
*a^-    ,,  digested  the  latest  Increase  In  the  Social  Se-  unattractive  the  option  of  employer-pay- 

Section   507   of   the  pending   bill,   to  curlty  tax,  word  comes  that  they  may  be  a  ment  of  all  FICA  tax. 

which  this  amendment  is  directed,  makes  way  to  reduce  the  bite  of  this  levy.  The  committee  recommends  that  Con- 

a  major  change  in  social  security  tax  The  solution  u  to  have  the  employer  pay  gress  simply   enlarge   the   definition  of 
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"employee  compensation"  (wages)  sub- 
ject to  FICA  tax,  so  that  it  includes  any 
portion  of  the  tax  paid  for  the  employee 
by  the  employer.  This  will,  in  effect,  re- 
sult in  a  levy  of  FICA  tax  on  FICA  tax. 
In  dollars  and  cents  terms,  it  will  re- 
sult in  still  another  social  security  tax 
increase  on  employers  who  are  using  the 
alternative  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  treating  the 
FICA  tax  paid  for  wage  earners  by  their 
employers  as  part  of  the  total  taxable 
compensation  of  the  employee  is  a  novel 
idea  in  social  security  tax  law.  There  is 
no  debate  over  the  fact  that  such  pay- 
ments are  includable  in  the  employee's 
gross  income  for  both  Federal  and  State 
income  tax  purposes. 

However,  when  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  written  in  1939,  such  pay- 
ments were  specifically  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  compensation  for 
FICA  tax  purposes.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  issue  suggests  that  the  de- 
cision to  exclude  such  employer  FICA 
tax  payments  from  FICA  taxable  com- 
pensation was  a  deliberate  one,  because 
Congress  also  chose  to  exclude  employer 
payments  for  employee  pension  or  an- 
nuity plans,  sick  pay,  life  or  health  in- 
surance, death  benefits,  unemployment 
compensation  tax,  and  other  such  em- 
ployee benefits  from  the  FICA  tax.  Sim- 
ply because  employers  have  only  recently 
oiarted  taking  advantage  of  this  option 
in  significant  numbers  is  not  sufficient 
reason,  in  our  opinion,  to  alter  this  long- 
standing policy,  especially  without  the 
benefit  of  any  Senate  hearings. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  on  January  14, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  let  stand  a  de- 
cision by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  that 
held  meals  regularly  given  to  workers 
should  not  be  considered  "wages"  subject 
to  social  security  taxes.  The  logic  of 
that  court  ruling  is  readily  applicable 
here.  Why  should  employer  payments  of 
FICA  taxes  for  their  workers  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  workers'  wages  for  FICA 
tax  purposes?  The  concept  is  unsound,  as 
well  as  unfair. 

CONCERNS  OF  SMALL  BtTSINESS 

Mr.  President,  as  presently  written, 
section  507  will  be  especially  costly  and 
detrimental  to  small  business  concerns 
which  are  presently  paying  both  por- 
tions of  the  FICA  tax,  or  are  planning 
to  adopt  this  procedure.  The  amendment 
we  are  offering  would  exempt  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  as  that  term  is  employed 
in  the  Small  Business  Act  for  business 
loan  purposes,  from  the  changes  made 
by  the  bill.  The  reasons  for  a  "small 
business  exemption"  should  be  readily 
apparent.  The  6-  to  7-percent  savings 
which  a  small  business  concern  can 
achieve  by  electing  the  alternative  PICA 
tax  method  may  well  be  the  margin  of 
survival  to  a  struggling  business  in  to- 
day's inflationary  climate. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  President  Carter  sent 
an  elaborate  message  to  Congress,  rec- 
ommending a  number  of  new  initiatives, 
including  special  tax  incentives,  to  help 
small  business.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business,  billed  as  a 
major  undertaking  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  address  small  business  prob- 
lems, has  just  recently  concluded. 

Mr.  President,  this  PICA  tax  option 


is  one  very  good  means — already  writ- 
ten into  law — of  helping  small  business 
cope  with  the  spiralling  cost  of  social 
security  taxes.  Why  we  should  even  be 
discussing  the  prospect  of  taking  this 
cost-saving  measure  away  from  small 
business  is  beyond  me.  Payroll  taxes  are 
already  the  most  expensive  tax  for  labor- 
intensive  small  business,  and  this  FICA 
option  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  of 
holding  down  a  payroll  cost  burden  that 
will  become  even  greater  imder  the 
presently  scheduled  social  security  tax 
increase  between  now  and  1987. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  business  cate- 
gory, as  defined  by  the  SEA  and  in  this 
amendment,  includes  the  vast  majority 
of  farmers.  Farmers  have  been  especially 
hard  hit  by  rising  production  costs, 
coupled  with  low  market  prices.  They 
certainly  need  the  benefit  of  the  modest 
savings  available  to  those  who  wish  to 
pay  both  shares  of  the  FICA  tax.  In  this 
regard,  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
language  in  a  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, which  states  as  follows — ^I  should 
like  both  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  hear 
this  particular  point  by  the  Farm 
Bureau: 

Employers  who  choose  to  pay  the  em- 
ployee's share  of  the  FICA  tax  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  without  that  portion  being 
considered  additional  Income  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

This  language  is  a  new  addition  to 
Farm  Bureau's  position  on  social  se- 
curity issues,  added  at  their  recent  an- 
nual meeting  in  Arizona.  Thus,  enact- 
ment of  section  507  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Nation's  largest  farmer  organization. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Harry  S.  Bell, 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau,  expressing  their  opposition  to 
section  507,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  object'on,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

December  6,  1979. 
Hon.  Stkom  Thxjrmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  added  a  Section  507  to  H.R.  3236 
which  will  rescind  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  some  farmers  have  been 
able  to  use  to  the  benefit  of  themselves  as 
well  as  their  employees  I  would  urge  that 
when  considering  H.R.  3236  you  oppose  Sec- 
tion 507  of  that  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  S.  Bell. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  problem  with  small  business 
concerns  that  should  be  mentioned  at 
this  time.  A  number  of  small  employers 
have,  for  years,  found  it  easier  for  them- 
selves and  more  acceptable  to  their 
workers  for  the  employer  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  FICA  tax  payment.  For 
these  employers,  whose  motives  for  us- 
ing the  FICA  tax  alternative  are  pri- 
marily concerned  w.th  administrative 
convenience  and  employee  acceptance, 
rather  than  payroll  cost  savings,  the 
Finance  Committee  recommendation  will 
result  in  another  social  security  tax  in- 
crease. The  committee  has  recognized 


the  need  for  a  special  exception  in  the 
case  of  domestics  in  private  homes,  but 
they  have  failed  to  take  note  of  other 
small  employers — farmers,  small  retail 
merchants,  and  others — who  have  tra- 
ditionally paid  all  required  PICA  tax  for 
the  same  reasons  as  employers  of  do- 
mestics in  private  homes.  This  amend- 
ment would  prevent  these  small  busi- 
ness firms  from  having  to  pay  additional 
FICA  tax. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  also 
will  permit  State  governments  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  FICA  tax  oction  without  in- 
curring an  additional  PICA  tax  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  managers 
of  the  bill  to  hear  this  provision  I  am 
giving  now,  because  I  think  it  is  very 
important.  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  at  least  one  State  government  em- 
ployer, the  State  of  Texas,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  local  governments 
have  adopted  a  system  of  paying  PICA 
taxes  for  their  employees.  This  system 
helps  these  governmental  entities 
achieve  a  modest  payroll  cost  savings, 
thereby  avoiding  the  need  for  further 
increases  in  their  tax  levies.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  and  many 
individual  local  governments  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  section  507 
of  this  bill.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Association  of 
Counties  and  several  letters  from  af- 
fected local  governmental  leaders  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

National  Association  op  Counties, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  2<,  1980. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  With  regard  to  H.B. 
3236  which  the  Senate  Is  presently  consider- 
ing, we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
section  507  of  the  Senate  version  as  reported 
out  of  the  Finance  Committee.  This  provi- 
sion would  eliminate  the  local  option  for 
public  employers  to  pay  the  employees'  share 
of  Social  Security  taxes,  as  is  presently 
allowed.  NACo  supports  retention  of  this 
option  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  On  general  principle,  NACo  stands  for 
local  decision-making  on  Issues  of  this  na- 
ture. County  governments,  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, and  their  employees  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  option  as  to  whether 
they  want  to  adopt  this  policy.  At  present 
only  a  few  counties  have  changed  to  the  em- 
ployer payment  policy  whlc^  has  been  al- 
lowed for  forty  years,  but  the  decision  should 
remain  optional. 

2.  A  lcx»l  decision  in  this  area  would  In- 
volve all  parties  affected  through  the  normal 
Icx^al  collective  bargaining  process.  Employ- 
ers as  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
public,  and  employees  through  their  local 
union  or  bargaining  representative  would  be 
free  to  make  a  decision  based  on  their  own 
locally  determined  best  Interest. 

3.  Maintaining  this  option  would  be  ft 
further  Incentive  for  public  employers  to  re- 
main in  or  opt  In  to  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. Quite  a  few  counties  and  other  public 
employers  have  recently  withdrawn  or  have 
withdrawal  notifications  pending.  The  In- 
cidence of  these  significantly  accelerating 
withdrawals  is  likely  to  Increase  as  the  rates 
and  tax  ceilings  are  raised  In  future  years 
NACo   policy,   as   stated    In    the    American 
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County  Platform  ". . .  supports  efforts  by 
Congress  to  Improve  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem so  that  withdrawals  will  be  less  neces- 
sary or  attractive,  but  the  option  to  with- 
draw should  remain  as  Is  under  current 
law." 

4.  Any  loss  In  revenues  caused  by  retaining 
the  option  should  more  than  be  made  up  by 
the  incentive  for  and  the  increased  likeli- 
hood that  public  employers  will  remain  in 
the  system. 

5.  The  small  decrease  In  Individual  retire- 
ment benefits  under  this  option  is  offset  by 
the  increased  take  home  pay  which  the  em- 
ployee receives.  It  Is  our  position  that  public 
employers  and  employees  would  be  In  the 
best  position  to  determine  what  is  In  their 
best  Interest,  as  is  currently  allowed. 

6.  NACo  strongly  supports  continuity  of 
federal  policies  that  affect  county  procedures, 
policies,  and  systems,  unless  there  are  clear 
and  overriding  reasons  to  chsmge.  It  would 
be  expensive  and  time  consuming  for  those 
counties  which  have  already  converted  to  the 
employer  payment  option  to  have  to  change 
back  again. 

7.  Retaining  or  striking  section  607  will 
neither  save  nor  cripple  the  Social  Secvirlty 
system.  In  these  times  of  fiscal  stringency, 
county  employers  and  employees  must  be 
concerned  with  the  best  possible  benefits  and 
coverage  for  the  price.  The  Social  Security 
system  must  be  made  attractive  and  com- 
petitive with  other  options,  which  It  Is  In 
increasing  danger  of  not  being. 

While  we  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  concern 
over  the  soundness  of  the  Social  Security 
system,  we  believe  that  section  507  would  not 
be  in  the  best  Interest  of  local  decisionmak- 
ing principles  for  employers  and  employees, 
the  likelihood  of  participation  by  public 
employers  in  the  Social  Security  system,  nor 
the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  system  Itself.  We 
would  appreciate  your  assistance  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  restoring  this  local  option  for 
public  employers. 
Sincerely, 

BXBNAKD  F.  HnXENBRAND, 

Executive  Director. 

Government  At,  Affaibs  Consultant, 

Summerville,  S.C,  January  4,  1980. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollimgs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holxincs:  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  to  oppose  the  passage  of  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  with  reference  to  H.R.  3236  now 
pending  before  the  United  States  Senate 
(Calendar  No.  438).  These  proposals  are  ap- 
parently the  result  of  language  suggested  by 
Social  Security  Administration  and  represent 
yet  another  administrative  encroachment 
upon  private  business  and  local  government. 

Present  tax  law  enables  the  employer  to 
pay  both  the  «nployee  and  employer  share  of 
F.I.C.A.  Tax.  By  doing  this,  the  employer  can 
achieve  a  savings  of  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  his  gross  payroll 
costs  without  any  reduction  of  the  em- 
ployee's take-home  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  employee  usually  enloys  a  slight  Increase 
In  take-home  pay.  All  of  this  is  possible  be- 
cause the  employee,  under  existing  law,  is 
able  to  avoid  paying  PICA  tax  on  the  PICA 
tax  Itself.  There  may  also  be  a  very  slight 
reduction  in  state  and  federal  Income  tax 
which  further  benefits  the  employee. 

Through  the  use  of  this  option  the  em- 
ployer Is  able  to  obtain  other  valuable 
economic  benefits.  These  include  a  potential 
reduction  of  over  8%  In  workmen's  com- 
pensation premiums,  pension  expense  and 
other  salary-based  fringe  costs. 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  H  Jl.  3236  would  remove  this  option 
by  making  it  applicable  only  to  domestic 
servants  as  a  result  of  new  language  Insert- 


ed in  Section  209(f)  of  the  Act  which  amends 
Section  3121(a)  (6)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  This  change  would  work  a  severe 
hardship  on  public  sector  employers,  farm- 
ers and  private  business.  The  lown  of  Sum- 
merville, for  example,  can  save  over  (7,000.00 
per  year  through  use  of  existing  provisions 
of  the  law.  This  equates  to  almost  two  mills 
of  ad  valorem  property  tax.  I  know  of  two 
private  businesses  In  this  area  which  also 
have  the  plan  under  active  consideration. 
Both  have  less  than  50  employees  and  stand 
to  lose  over  $3,500  each  if  this  amendment  Is 
passed. 

It  seems  unwise  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  deprive  local  governments,  small  busi- 
ness and  farm  employers  of  this  option.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  these  elements  of 
our  economic  structure  are  facing  both  the 
expense  of  inflation  and  the  threat  of  re- 
cession. The  argument  has  been  advanced 
by  the  Committee  that  this  change  Is  needed 
to  prevent  potential  losses  of  Social  Security 
Revenue.  These  estimates  have  been  based 
on  the  faulty  assumption  however,  that  all 
employers  In  the  United  States  will  immedi- 
ately utilize  this  option.  That  assumption 
Is  ridiculous.  Many  employers  are  too  small 
to  gain  significant  benefit  from  this  alter- 
native. Many  others  would  fall  to  use  the 
Idea  simply  because  of  a  lack  of  awareness. 
Finally,  others  would  reject  this  option  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  its  complexity.  Further- 
more, any  small  decrease  In  FICA  Revenue 
which  might  occur  would  be  easily  offset  by 
the  stiff  rate  and  celling  Increases  scheduled 
over  the  next  several  years.  In  short,  the  pro- 
posed change  to  the  present  law  seems  un- 
necessary, unjustified  and.  In  view  of  present 
economic  conditions,  Ill-advised. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate  the 
change  entirely.  If  that  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, perhaps  the  amendment  could  be  modl- 
flel  so  as  to  exclude  the  public  sector,  small 
business  and  farmers  from  the  proposed  limi- 
tations. Another  option,  although  not  a  par- 
ticularly desirable  one.  would  be  to  provide 
some  type  of  grandfather  clause  to  protect 
those  who  implement  the  system  during  the 
next  several  years. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  present  proposal 
be  stopped  or  at  least  modified.  I  urge  you 
to  voice  your  opposition  to  this  act  and  to 
actively  solicit  the  support  of  your  colleagues 
In  opposing  this  measure. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  your 
help. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  Wilbanks. 

December  6,  1979. 
Hon.  Senator  Strom  Thttrmond, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  THtniMOND :  This  letter  is  to 
express  my  personal  concern  in  regards  to 
Imminent  action,  by  the  Senate,  on  H.R.  3236. 

As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Union,  and  as 
President  of  the  Municipal  Association  of 
South  Carolina,  I  am  particularly  opposed  to 
Section  507  of  that  Bill. 

Those  municipalities,  and  business  em- 
ployers who  practice  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment, and  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
have  existed  for  forty  years,  would  be  severely 
penalized  for  their  efficiency  If  this  BUI  is 
passed  with  Section  507. 

The  only  acceptable  alternative,  to  me, 
would  be  to  Include  Senator  Helms'  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  a  "Orandfather 
Clause"  protecting  those  who  now  use  the 
FICA  tax  option,  and  a  time-phased  (several 
years)   elimination  of  the  option. 

I  hope  that  you  will  consider  my  opinion 
In  your  deliberations  on  this  Bill. 
Most  sincerely, 

James  W.  Blackwood,  Sr., 

Mayor. 


Board  of  Supervisors, 
County  or  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25, 1980. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairinan.  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Section  607  of  H.R. 
3236,  which  the  Senate  is  presently  consid- 
ering, would  remove  the  approximately  6  per- 
cent tax  saving  that  accrues  to  an  employer 
who  pays  the  FICA  tax  for  his  employees.  'The 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  oppose  this  provision, 
which  would  eliminate  an  option  which  has 
been  available  to  employers  for  40  years,  and 
which  has  become  increasingly  important  to 
county  governments.  Not  only  does  the  pres- 
ent law  permit  a  saving  which  is  important 
to  counties,  and  their  taxpayers,  during  a 
period  of  fiscal  stringency,  but  it  provides  an 
Incentive  for  counties  to  remain  with  the 
Social  Security  system  rather  than  set  up 
their  own  retirement  plans.  As  you  are  aware, 
withdrawal  of  governments  at  all  levels  from 
Social  Security  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years,  and  this  poses  a  major  problem  for  the 
system. 

To  underline  the  Importance  of  retaining 
the  present  law  to  counties,  I  would  like  to 
cite  actual  cases.  Santa  Clara  County,  Cali- 
fornia, Is  presently  paying  the  FICA  tax  on 
behalf  of  Its  employees.  It  adopted  this  ap- 
proach In  1978,  in  the  wake  of  Proposition  13. 
This  county  has  9,800  employees,  who  had  an 
average  salary  in  1978  of  $16,000  per  year.  It 
was  not  in  a  position  to  grant  a  wage  Increase, 
for  fringe  benefits  and  other  costs  would  have 
risen  proportionately.  By  keeping  salaries  and 
picking  up  the  FICA  tax  payment  the  em- 
ployee would  normally  have  made,  in  lieu  of 
a  wage  Increase,  this  county  was  able  to 
Increase  its  employee  takehome  pay  by  7 
percent.  Part  of  this  Increase  came  from  the 
tax  saving  of  (112  per  employee  that  the 
county  achieved  by  paying  the  entire  FICA 
tax.  'The  total  saving  for  9,800  employees 
amounted  to  (1.1  million  in  1978. 

Our  County  is  not  presently  paying  FICA 
taxes  on  behalf  of  its  employees,  but  is  well ' 
along  in  its  evaluation  of  the  advantages  of 
conversion  to  this  option.  Los  Angeles  County 
Is  a  large  employer,  and  estimates  Its  savings 
would  be  $9  million  a  year,  or  (25,000  a  day, 
from  conversion. 

Clearly,  these  tax  savings  are  Important  to 
county  governments.  Moreover,  they  are  Im- 
portant to  the  Social  Security  System  Itself, 
for  they  tend  to  bind  our  counties  to  the 
system  and  provide  a  disincentive  to  with- 
drawal. Section  607  is  a  pennywlse  and 
poundfoollsh  provision,  for  the  system  would 
lose  t&T  more  from  withdrawals  than  It  would 
save  by  eliminating  the  present  tax  saving. 
According  to  Social  Security  Administration 
data,  a  total  of  28  coimtles  with  26,113  em- 
ployees has  voluntarily  terminated  their  re- 
latl-nshlp  with  the  system  as  of  September 
30,  1979.  A  reflection  of  the  accelerating  rate 
of  withdrawal  Is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  employees  represented  by  state  and  local 
governments  pending  withdrawal  today  is  al- 
most equal  to  the  total  that  have  withdrawn 
In  the  last  twenty  years. 

A  recent  study  by  Martha  Derthlck  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  shows  that  a  worker 
who  came  under  Social  Security  in  1937  and 
paid  the  maximum  tax  for  the  next  thirty 
years  would  have  paid  a  total  of  only 
(2,637.60  If  he  retired  at  the  end  of  1967. 
By  comparison,  a  worker  who  entered  In  1968 
and  pays  at  the  maximum  rate  will  have  paid 
$27,512.25  after  only  20  years,  assuming  that 
scheduled  Increases  in  the  tax  rate  and  wage 
base  are  not  changed.  Increasingly,  county 
governments  are  considering  whether  they 
can  do  better  by  investing  such  a  large  sum 
In  a  private  pension  plan,  or  whether  they 
can  achieve  an  earnings  replacement  rate  at 
least  as  good  as  Social  Security  at  lower  cost 
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by  some  other  means.  County  governments 
have  an  obligation  to  ther  taxpayers  and 
employees  to  explore  such  alternatives 

It  Is  In  the  long-term  Interest  of  the 
Social  Security  system,  therefore,  to  allow 
such  a  modest  tax  incentive  as  that  which 
Section  607  would  repeal,  to  continue.  It  is 
sometimes  implied  by  the  proponents  of 
Section  507  that  the  system  Is  being  harmed 
by  the  drain  of  the  tax  saving  on  the  OASDI 
trust  fund.  But  this  is  simply  not  the  case, 
for  while  it  is  true  that  tax  payments  are 
somewhat  lower,  employee  wage  credits  and 
therefore  benefit  payments  are  also  lower. 
This  Is  because  by  law,  PICA  tax  payments 
made  by  an  employer  on  behalf  of  an  em- 
ployee are  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
"wages"  for  PICA  purposes.  The  employee 
receives  a  somewhat  lower  retirement  bene- 
fit, but  this  is  offset  by  the  Increased  take- 
home  pay  he  receives  in  the  near  term. 

In  conclusion.  Senator,  I  would  like  to 
strongly  urge  you  to  co-sponsor  and  support 
the  amendments  offered  by  Senators  Thur- 
mond and  Helms  to  either  strike  Section  507, 
or  exempt  State  and  local  governments  and 
other  public  entitles  from  its  provisions. 
Please  vote  for  the  Helms-Thurmond  amend- 
ments when  they  are  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Pollard, 
Legislative  Coordinator. 

Board  or  Chosen  Freeholders, 
Mount  Holly,  N.J..  January  24.  1980. 
Attention  Paul  Supllzlo,  Washington  Repre- 
sentative. 

Dear  Mr.  Suplizio:  Enclosed  is  a  certified 
copy  of  Resolution  No.  43  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Burlington  County  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  at  chelr  meeting  held  Wednes- 
day, January  23,  1980,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  T.  Juliana, 
Clerk/Administrator. 

Enclosure. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  under  the  United  States  Social 
Security  Act  of  1939  there  is  a  provision 
which  permits  pmployers  to  pay  the  entire 
Social  Security  tax  for  employees  and  there- 
by receive  a  small  tax  saving  when  they  do 
so;  and 

Where«us,  this  provision  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  has  been  In  effect  for  forty  years 
and  provides  legitimate  incentives  for  cost 
reduction  In  a  time  when  government  and 
all  employers  are  using  every  effort  to  fight 
inflation:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  an  Amendment  pending 
In  the  Congress  to  make  this  employer  op- 
tion economically  unattractive  by  expanding 
the  deflnition  of  employe  Income  to  Include 
any  portion  of  the  employe  tax  liability  paid 
by  the  employer;  and 

Whereas,  such  an  Amendment  would  In- 
crease the  strain  on  the  budgets  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  In  general  would 
hurt  the  Nation's  small  businessmen  and 
farmers;  and 

WhereM,  there  Is  an  organization  which 
has  been  formed  known  as  Coalition  to  Save 
our  FICA  Taxes  located  at  Suite  310,  5001 
Seminary  Road,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22311: 
and 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  organized  a 
national  campaign  to  notify  the  respective 
Senatorial  and  Congressional  Delegations 
urging  them  to  support  the  employer's  So- 
cial Security  option  which  is  now  under 
attack;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  the  County  of  Burlington  that 
this  Board  supports  the  employer's  option 
to  pay  the  entire  Social  Security  tax  for 
employees  under  the  Social  Security  Act  of 


1939  and  supports  efforts  to  prevent  the  re- 
peal or  the  alteration  of  such  Amendment; 
and,  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  It  Is  urged  that  all 
residents  of  the  County  of  Burlington  write 
their  United  States  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  their  districts  lu-glng  them 
to  support  efforts  to  preserve  this  employer's 
option;  and,  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Senators  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  members 
of  the  Congressional  Delegation  for  Burling- 
ton County  and  the  Coalition  to  Save  our 
FICA  Taxes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  of  our  amendment  will  no 
doubt  attempt  to  convince  the  Senate 
that  allowing  this  FICA  tax  option  to 
continue  will  hasten  the  demise  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  Let  me  assure 
other  Senators  that  bankrupting  th? 
trust  fund  is  certainly  not  our  goal.  To 
the  contrary,  if  we  were  convinced  that 
the  committee's  recommendation  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  save  the  social  se- 
curity system,  or  avoid  further  tax  in- 
creases, we  would  probably  support  their 
efforts.  However,  in  their  zeal  to  "save 
social  security,"  the  committee  has  over- 
looked a  far  greater  threat  to  this  pro- 
gram— that  of  voluntary  terminations  by 
the  non-Federal  public  sector  and  other 
employers  for  whom  participation  in  the 
system  is  optional. 

Increasingly,  municipalities,  counties 
and  States  are  finding  social  security  to 
be  a  poor  economic  choice  as  far  as  a  re- 
tirement program  for  their  employees, 
and  they  are  filing  to  withdraw  from  the 
system.  Recent  data  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  reveal  that  the 
number  of  applications  for  withdrawal 
within  the  next  2  years  is  nearly  one- 
third  the  number  of  employers  who  vol- 
untarily terminated  in  the  prior  20  years. 
Even  more  telling  is  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  emplovees  represented  by 
State  and  local  governments  pending 
withdrawal  today  is  almost  equal  to  the 
total  that  have  withdrawn  in  the  last  20 
years.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  tables  prepared  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  that 
summarize  the  status  of  voluntary  ter- 
minations be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Coalition  to  Save  Our  FICA  Taxes, 

Alexandria.  Va.,  January  29. 1980. 

Dear  Senator;  We  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  attached.  Information, 
provided  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, which  documents  public  sector  with- 
drawals from  the  Social  Security  system.  As 
you  know  public  sector  entitles  participate 
voluntarily  In  social  security. 

A  reflection  of  the  accelerating  rate  of 
withdrawal  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
employees  represented  by  state  and  local 
governments  pending  withdrawal  today  Is 
almost  eoual  to  the  total  number  of  employ- 
ees withdrawing  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

State  and  local  governments  are  increas- 
ingly asking  whether  they  can  do  better  by 
investing  the  funds  contributed  to  Social 
Security  In  a  private  pension  plan,  or 
whether  they  can  achieve  an  earnings 
replacement  rate  at  least  as  good  as  social 
security  at  lower  cost  by  some  other  means. 


In  recent  letters  to  the  Senate  both  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  and  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  have  strongly  sup- 
ported retention  of  the  local  option  for  pub- 
lic employers  to  pay  their  employees  share  of 
social  seciu-ity  taxes,  as  an  Incentive  for  these 
employers  to  remain  In  or  opted  Into  the 
Social  Security  system. 

The  cost  of  this  Incentive  Is  far  less  than 
the  potential  revenue  loss  from  withdrawal. 
For  example,  the  revenue  loss  If  the  state  of 
Texas  were  to  withdraw  Its  160,000  employees 
(most  of  whom  would  be  fully  vested  by 
Social  Security  benefits)  would  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax 
savings  to  the  state  for  paying  its  employees 
FICA  tax  is  about  fifteen  mUllon  dollars  a 
year.  Section  507  of  H.R.  3236,  which  would 
remove  this  incentive  Is  therefore  a  penny- 
wise  and  poundfoollsh  measure. 

We  urge  you  to  support  removal  of  Section 
507  from  HR.  3236  when  the  bill  Is  con- 
sidered on  the  Senate  floor. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Suplbio, 
Washington  Representative. 

Social  Security  Administration, 
BaZftmore,  Sfd.,  November  30, 1979. 
Mr.  E.  Mitchell  Johnson, 
Management  Improvement  Corp.  of  America, 
Durham,  N.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Social  security  cov- 
erage Is  voluntary  for  both  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations and  state  and  local  entitles.  I  am 
enclosing  a  list  of  all  state  and  local  en- 
tities that  have  filed  with  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  to  terminate  their  so- 
cial security  coverage.  A  Voluntary  Termi- 
nation Summary,  which  Is  also  enclosed, 
summarizes  the  statistics  In  the  list.  Some  of 
the  effective  dates  of  termination  on  the  en- 
closed list  are  In  the  future  because  a  notice 
of  intent  to  terminate  must  be  filed  at  least 
2  years  in  advance  of  the  desired  termina- 
tion date. 

The  list  Is  annotated  to  show  those  en- 
tities that  have  withdrawn  their  notice  of 
Intent  to  terminate.  The  Office  of  Insurance 
Programs  has  advised  me  that  they  began 
to  show  withdrawals  of  notice  to  terminate 
about  three  years  ago.  Before  that  time,  the 
list  was  purged  periodically.  Therefore,  not 
all  of  the  157  state  and  local  entitles  that 
have  filed  to  terminate  and  have  then  with- 
drawn their  notice  to  terminate  are  shown. 

I  am  unable  to  furnish  you  with  a  list 
of  tax-exempt  organizations  that  have  filed 
to  terminate  their  social  security  coverage. 
Although  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
requires  a  Federal  agency  to  make  its  rec- 
ords available  to  the  public,  the  act  exempts 
certain  classes  of  records  from  this  require- 
ment. One  exemption  pertains  to  matters 
that  are  specifically  exempt  from  disclosure 
by  statute. 

A  tax-exempt  organization's  formal  re- 
quest to  terminate  social  security  coverage 
is  originally  filea  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Information  relating  to  this  type 
of  request  is  considered  to  be  tax  return 
Information  as  defined  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (26  use.  6103) .  Therefore,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  your  request,  20 
U.S.C.  6103(a)  precludes  us  from  disclosing 
this  Information  to  you. 

If  you  do  not  agree  with  this  decision,  you 
may  request  that  it  be  reviewed.  Any  appeal 
should  be  mailed  within  30  days  of  receipt 
of  this  letter  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Programs,  6401  Security  Boulevard,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland  21235.  Please  mark  the  en- 
velope "Freedom  of  Information  Appeal." 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Schuette. 
Director,  Office  of  Information. 
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VoLUNTASY    Termination    Stthmabt    as    of 
September  30,   1979 

Total  requested  to  date  (withdrawals  not 
Included — 896  entitles) 

1.  Entitles  already  terminated  (Septem- 
ber 1959-June  1979) — 674 

2.  Entitles  pending  termination  (Septem- 
ber 1979-December  1981) — 222 

3.  Approximately  25  percent  of  all  requests 
have  been  received  within  the  last  2  years. 

Terminations  through  September  1979  In- 
volved approximately  111,988  employees. 

Pending  terminations  Involve  approxi- 
mately 98.1 18  employees. 

Terminations — Three  most  active  States: 
California,  Loulsl.ina,  and  Texas  (81  percent 
of  all  entitles  terminated) . 

Terminations  pending — Three  most  active 
States:  California,  Georgia,  and  Texas  (62 
percent  of  all  entities  pending  termination). 

Based  on  percentage  of  each  State's  total 
political  subdivisions  (entities)  that  are 
pending  termination,  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
are  the  most  active : 


State 


Active  political 

subdivisions 

pending 

termination 


Percent  of  the 

State's  total 

active  political 

subdivisions 


Texas  

California  .. 
Louisiana  .. 
Georgia 


47 
84 

U 

40 


2.6 
2.2 
2.6 
3.8 


Voluntary  Terminations — September  1959- 
September  1979 


Number  of 

entitles 

State  terminated 


Approximate 
number  of 
employees 


Alaska 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas    

Kentucky   

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts  — 

Michigan 

Missouri    

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 


1 
267 

18 
1 

14 
1 

II 
2 
3 
195 
9 
I 
1 
1 
8 
2 
8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
7 

95 
1 


46 

37,  124 

876 

1 

12.  349 

1 

20 

67 

64 

45,  246 

692 

5 

10 

3 

34 

18 

239 

297 

20 

28 

19 

ISO 

12,578 

1 


VOLCNTART  Terminations— September  1959- 
September  1979 


State 


Number 

of  entitles 

terminated 


Approximate 

number  of 
employees 


Washington 

Interstate  Instru- 
mentalities ... 


30 

1 

674 


2,040 

71 

111,988 


VOLUNTAHY  TERMINATIONS  PENDING — SEPTEM- 
BER 1979-December  1981  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979 


State 


Number 
of  entities 


Approximate 
number  of 
employees 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Florida    

Georgia   

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri    

Nevada    

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas  

Utah 

Washington 

Interstate   instru- 
mentality   


11 
1 
1 

53 
8 
3 

38 
2 

12 
6 
1 
4 
3 

10 
3 

10 
1 

47 
4 
5 

1 

222 


17,  156 

75 

132 

12, 802 

1,275 

1.386 

17,  338 

2,707 

9,000 

65 

4.237 

413 

476 

5,405 

46 

628 

19 

23,  636 

977 

439 

6 

08,118 


Mr.  THURMOND.  The  point  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  "employer  pay  op- 
tion" is  not  a  real  threat  to  the  social 
security  system.  Increasing  voluntary 
terminations,  however,  could  bring  about 
the  demise  of  the  system  in  short  order, 
and  this  option  provides  a  substantial 
incentive  for  these  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  stay  in  the  system.  Depriv- 
ing this  category  of  employers  of  a 
legitimate  cost  savings  tool  will  only 
compound  the  problems  facing  the  trust 
fund. 

THE    NOT-FOR-PROFIT   SECTOR 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  our  amend- 
ment will  permit  nonprofit  institutions 
and  organizations  to  continue  to  have  a 
PICA  tax  option  without  penalty.  Not- 
for-profit  organizations  (under  section 
501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  are 
literally  being  crushed  by  growing  PICA 
taxation.  Because  these  entities  pay  no 
income  tax.  they  cannot  offset  higher 
PICA  taxes  against  income,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  income  tax  payable, 
as  a  private  business  would.  These  en- 
tities pay  no  income  tax.  and.  therefore, 
PICA  tax  increases  hit  them  doubly 
hard.  At  one  major  university,  PICA  tax 
payments  have  increased  by  250  percent 
since  1974. 

Por  tuition  to  be  prohibitively  high, 
for  a  little  less  cancer  research  to  be 
performed,  for  an  emergency  room  to  be 
understaffed,  for  a  youth  organization 
to  have  to  operate  without  a  program 
director,  for  a  museum  to  close,  or  for  a 
church  to  curtail  its  outreach  program, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  occur  due  to 
an  unnecessaiy  PICA  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  which  represents  some  6.100 
institutions,  has  circulated  a  letter  to 
each  Senator,  stating  that  they  believe 


section  507  "would  substantially  increase 
hospital  personnel  costs"  and  be  "con- 
trary to  the  objectives  of  the  voluntary 
effort  to  contain  health  care  costs."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Hospttai.  Association, 
Washinffton.  DC,  January  29,  1980. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  will  soon  con- 
sider H.R,  3236,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  regard  to  disability  insur- 
ance programs,  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  added  Section  507  to  the 
bill.  Section  507  would  eliminate  the  option 
that  employers  have  had  since  the  inception 
of  the  Social  Security  program  to  achieve 
savings  by  paying  the  employees'  share  of 
the  PICA  tax  liabUity. 

Current  law  enables  hospitals.  Including 
many  financially  troubled  institutions,  to 
achieve  significant  savings  by  exercising  this 
option.  Por  example,  a  hospital  with  500  em- 
ployees can  potentially  save  about  $500,000 
over  a  ten-year  period.  Such  savings,  in  turn, 
are  passed  on  to  all  purchasers  of  hospital 
care,  including  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

Our  Association,  which  represents  6,100  In- 
stitutions, believes  that  Section  507  would 
substantially  increase  hospital  personnel 
costs,  which  comprise  an  average  of  over  50 
percent  of  hospital  expenses.  Under  the  sec- 
tion's provisions,  many  hospitals  would  be 
faced  with  significant  increases  in  their 
charges.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  Section 
507  is  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  thn  Vol- 
untary Effort  to  contain  health  care  costs 
and  is  inconsistent  with  federal  policy  to  pro- 
mote cost  containment  In  the  health  care 
delivery  system.  It  is  our  firm  view  that  the 
section  should  not  be  enacted. 

We  therefore  urge  that  you  support  an 
amendment  to  strike  Section  507,  or — in  the 
event  such  an  amendment  is  not  oflfered — to 
vote  in  favor  of  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senators  Thurmond,  Helms,  and  Armstrong 
to  exempt  certain  nonprofit  organizations, 
including  hospitals,  from  the  provisions  of 
Section  507. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  J.  Gehrig,  M.D., 
Senior  Vice  President. 

CONCLtrSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  summary,  Mr. 
President,  our  amendment  takes  note  of 
special  problems  which  section  507  will 
create  for  small  business  concerns.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  nonprofit  en- 
tities. None  of  these  groups  have  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  state  their  case 
in  either  Senate  or  House  hearings,  and 
the  House  has  not  even  considered  this 
issue.  All  three  groups  have  serious  con- 
cerns with  this  section  of  the  bill.  At  a 
time  when  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  in- 
creasingly heavy  PICA  tax  burden,  it  sim- 
ply makes  no  sense  to  deprive  these  em- 
ployers of  a  perfectly  legitimate  cost  sav- 
ings procedure.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment. 

Overall,  I  am  mindful  of  the  improve- 
ments H.R.  3236  will  bring  about  in  ad- 
ministering the  social  security  system — 
which  is  constantly  beset  with  problems. 

However,  I  confess  I  do  have  concerns 
about  section  507  of  the  bill,  which  is  why 
I  am  delighted  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  the 
sponsorship  of  his  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  said,  section  507  mod- 
ifies the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  so 
that  after  1980  any  amoimts  of  employee 
social  security  taxes  paid  by  an  employer 
will  be  considered  to  constitute  wages  and 
will,  therefore,  be  subject  to  social  se- 
curity taxation. 

This  provision  would,  as  the  Senator 
has  eloquently  stated,  effectively  pre- 
clude employers  from  paying  PICA  taxes 
on  behalf  of  their  employees. 

Small  business  employers,  farmers. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  have  found 
it  beneficial  to  pay  their  workers'  share 
of  the  social  security  tax.  This  procedure 
is  obviously  helpful  to  the  employers.  Es- 
pecially among  farmers,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  significant  number  have 
traditionally  assumed  the  entire  PICA 
tax  liability  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  simrlicity.  Por  all  of  these  employ- 
ers, section  507  of  this  bill  inevitably  will 
result  in  an  additional  social  security  tax 
increase  because  it  expands  the  term 
"wages"  to  include  employee  PICA  tax 
paid  by  the  employer. 

The  Thurmond-Helms-Armstrong 
amendment  simply  expands  the  cate- 
gories of  employers  in  section  507  that 
would  be  permitted  to  maintain  the  op- 
tion of  paying  their  employees'  PICA 
taxes.  The  exempt  employers  are,  in  ad- 
dition to  domestic  servants,  as  follows: 
Small  business,  as  defined  in  the  Small 
Business  Act;  State  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof;  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations. 

As  one  might  expect,  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  the  endorsement 
of  a  countless  number  of  small  businesses 
across  the  country.  The  amendment  is 
supported  by  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. At  its  1980  annual  meeting,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Ewlopted  a  resolution  stating  that  em- 
ployers who  choose  to  pay  the  employees' 
share  of  the  PICA  tax  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so  without  that  portion  being  con- 
sidered additional  income  to  the  em- 
ployee. And,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  has  also  endorsed  the  amend- 
ment. 

Both  the  State  of  North  Carolina — 
which  is  currently  studying  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  so-called  PICA  II  system — and 
the  North  Carolina  League  of  Municipal- 
ities have  contacted  me  to  express  their 
opposition  ic  section  507  and  to  offer 


their  support  for  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment. 

The  concerns  of  all  of  these  affected 
groups  are  certainly  legitimate  and 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  I  have  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  full  impact 
of  section  507  ought  to  be  studied  fur- 
ther by  the  Finance  Committee  which — 
I  understand — did  not  hold  hearings  on 
the  subject.  After  all,  why  should  we 
not  provide  the  farmers,  the  small  busi- 
nessmen. State  and  local  governments, 
hospitals  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this 
issue?  It  is  only  fair. 

I  have  already  introduced  an  amend- 
ment that  would  delete  section  507  al- 
together and  I  intend  to  call  up  this 
amendment  No.  1442  if,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  Thurmond  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to.  I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
I  believe  Senator  Thurmond  might  be 
willing  to  consider  laying  aside  his 
amendment  if  the  managers  of  the  bill 
would  indicate  their  willingness  to  delete 
section  507  in  order  to  give  this  issue 
further  consideration.  Unless  the  man- 
agers are  willing  to  do  this,  then  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  lias  no  choice  but  to  vote 
to  include  the  additional  exemptions  as 
provided  by  Senator  Thtjrmond's  amend- 
ment. 

At  any  rate,  I  strongly  urge  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  take  another  look  at  this  contro- 
versial provision.  It  should  be  noted  this 
particular  section  has  not  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, it  has  not  been  considered  in  the 
other  body. 

The  entire  matter  of  social  security 
funding  undoubtedly  is  going  to  be  re- 
examined in  light  of  current  reports  in- 
dicating that  the  trust  fund  is  once  again 
confronting  an  uncertain  financial  pic- 
ture. Surely  the  concerns  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  the  affected  taxpayers  with  regard 
to  section  507  could  be  more  fully  ad- 
dressed in  the  context  of  an  overall  study 
of  social  security  system  funding. 

A  factual  assessment  of  the  issues 
raised  by  employer  payment  of  PICA 
taxes  on  behalf  of  employees  ought  to 
evaluate  the  following  two  main  points : 

First.  What  will  be  the  impact  on 
social  security  trust  funds  and  employee 
benefits  if  the  alternative  method  of  pay- 
ing the  PICA  tax  is  retained  for  various 
categories  of  employers?  (The  frequently 
cited  figure  of  $6.5  billion  potential  loss  to 
the  trust  funds  is  based  upon  the  extreme 
example  of  all  employers  in  the  country 
shifting  to  the  alternative  method  of 
paying  the  tax.  Compared  to  this  figure, 
the  loss  projected  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee— $30  million  next  year — is  negli- 
gible. Of  course,  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment would  not  permit  all  employers  to 
use  the  alternative  payment  method.  At 
any  rate,  what  the  figure  would  realis- 
tically be  expected  to  be  at  different 


points  in  the  future  is  not  provided.  Yet, 
such  information  is  crucial  to  legislating 
in  this  area.  Another  glaring  omission  is 
the  net  effect  on  the  trust  funds  due  to 
the  reduction  in  future  benefit  liabili- 
ties.) 

Second.  Will  removal  of  the  alternative 
payment  incentive  contribute  to  further 
withdrawals  from  the  system,  which 
have  increased  at  an  alarming  rate  in 
recent  years?  (A  reflection  of  the  accel- 
erating rate  of  withdrawal  is  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  employees  repre- 
sented by  State  and  local  governments 
pending  withdrawal  today  is  almost 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
withdrawing  in  the  last  20  years.  State 
and  local  governments  are  increasingly 
asking  whether  they  can  do  better  by 
investing  the  funds  contributed  to  social 
security  in  a  private  pension  plan,  or 
whether  they  can  achieve  an  earnings 
replacement  rate  at  least  as  good  as 
social  security  at  lower  cost  by  some 
other  means.  In  recent  letters  to  the  Sen- 
ate both  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
have  strongly  supported  retention  of  the 
local  option  for  pubUc  employers  to  pay 
their  employees  share  of  social  security 
taxes,  as  an  incentive  for  these  employ- 
ers to  remain  in  or  opted  into  the  social 
security  system.) 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  my  belief  that  passage  of  section 
507  will  work  a  hardship  on  public  sector 
employers,  farmers,  and  small  business- 
men. And  it  seems  unwise  to  this  Senator 
to  deprive  local  governments,  small  busi- 
ness and  farm  employers  of  this  alterna- 
tive PICA  option  without  first  examining 
the  issue  in  more  detail. 

It  may  be  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  be  willing 
to  lay  aside  his  amendment  in  order  to 
have  a  vote  on  amendment  No.  1442,  but 
we  will  discuss  that  a  little  later  on. 

I  believe  Senator  Thurmond  is  exactly 
right  in  the  points  he  has  made  with 
reference  to  the  impact  section  507 
would   have. 

I  have  suggested  privately  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  it  may  be  the  course 
of  wisdom  to  do  as  my  amendment  No. 
1442  suggests,  to  strike  the  provision, 
take  a  look  at  it,  and  study  the  impact. 

I  am  not  certain  how  much  consid- 
eration was  given  the  impact  by  the 
committee.  Certainly,  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  let  the  various  affected  psurties 
come  in  and  make  the  committee  aware 
of  it. 

I  offer  this  amendment  not  in  criti- 
cism of  the  distinguished  chairman.  I  do 
so  in  constructive  good  faith.  I  hope  he 
will  consider  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina if  he  would  be  interested  in  laying 
aside  his  amendment  temporarily,  at 
least,  so  that  amendment  No.  1442  might 
be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  able  Senator  from  North 
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Carolina,  I  would  be  willing  to  lay  aside 
my  amendment  temporarily  in  order  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Nortti  Carolina  migiit 
have  a  vote  on  tiis  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  entire  section  507. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  amendment 
applies  only  to  the  three  fields  I  men- 
tioned— the  three  fields  of  small  busi- 
ness. State  and  local  governments,  and 
nonprofit  entities. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  preferable,  how- 
ever, if  the  entire  section  507  were  elimi- 
nated. I  understand  that  hearings  will  be 
held  next  month  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  financing  of  the  social 
security  system.  They  could  take  up  the 
entire  matter. 

I  think  that  if  we  would  eliminate  the 
entire  section  507  at  this  time,  it  would 
be  the  best  procedure,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Finance  Committee  is  going  to 
hold  these  hearings  next  month  on  the 
financing  of  the  social  security  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  laid  aside 
temporarily,  imtil  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  can  get  a  vote 
on  eliminating  section  507  in  its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1442 

(Purpose:  To  retain  the  rights  of  employ- 
ers to  pay  certain  PICA  taxes  for 
employees) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1442. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1442. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  106,  strike  lines  7  through  24. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
have  nothing  further  to  say. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
Armstrong,  and  Senator  Hatch  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  boimce  the  ball  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  are  the  managers  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  they  say 
in  Kentucky,  a  difference  of  opinion  is 
what  makes  horseracing. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  amendment. 
I  heard  our  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina  say  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee should  consider  this  amendment  in 
connection  with  a  bill  to  finance  the 
social  security  program.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  not  here  to  finance 


the  social  security  program.  This  amend- 
ment is  here  to  keep  the  system  from 
going  broke. 

Some  years  ago,  someone  found  what 
we  regard  as  a  loophole  in  the  law.  It 
is  there,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  any- 
body for  taking  advantage  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  tax  law.  They  have  every 
right  to  do  it;  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, more  power  to  them. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  tax  lawyers 
in  this  coimtry  and  a  lot  of  successful 
accounting  firms  which  are  getting  rich, 
and  that  is  the  free-enterprise  system. 
They  have  found  a  way  to  save  somebody 
some  money  in  taxes,  and  they  get  rich 
at  it. 

This  firm,  a  very  good  firm,  I  am  sure, 
operating  in  North  Carolina,  the  Man- 
agement Improvement  Corp.  of  America, 
has  a  very  fine  officer  named  Jane  L. 
Martin,  who  has  been  very  active  and 
successful  in  promoting  this  approach 
to  social  security  taxes. 

I  hold  here  a  copy  of  a  copyrighted 
pubhcation  by  that  group,  entitled  "Pay- 
roll Tax  Alternative  Using  FICA  II."  I 
will  read  one  or  two  sentences  from  it: 

For  example,  with  a  $10  million  payroll 
under  the  PICA-taxable  base  of  $22,900  In 
1979,  the  employer  savings  will  be  $75,000 
In  the  first  year  alone.  And  this  annual  sav- 
ings will  almost  triple  over  the  next  eight 
years  under  the  present  law.  Clearly,  em- 
ployers can  substantially  reduce  their  pay- 
roll costs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  Ms.  Jane  L.  Martin  is  adivising  these 
people  correctly,  in  this  copyrighted 
publication  the  firm  is  sending  out,  that 
if  they  will  do  what  this  firm  is  advising 
them  to  do — the  Management  Improve- 
ment Corp.  of  America  and  its  as- 
sociates— then  a  company  with  a  $10 
million  payroll  would  save  $75,000  in  the 
first  year,  and  further  on  down  the  road, 
they  would  save  three  times  that  much. 
They  would  save  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  by  taking  advsuitage  of  this  loop- 
hole. I  call  it  a  loophole  because  it  is 
something  that  Congress  never  intended. 
We  never  intended  to  leave  the  employ- 
ers the  option  to  reduce  their  social  secu- 
rity taxes  by  5  percent,  just  by  the  way 
they  go  about  paying  the  tax. 

This  is  what  it  amoimts  to  using  round 
numbers:  Let  us  assume  that  the  em- 
ployee part  of  the  tax  would  be  $1,000. 
Let  us  assume  he  is  making  about  $20,000 
a  year.  So  the  employer  says,  "Instead 
of  paying  you  $20,000,  I'll  pay  you 
$19,000,  and  I'll  pay  that  tax  for  you." 
So  the  employee  gets  exactly  the  same 
amoimt  of  money  he  was  getting  before, 
but  the  employee's  social  security  tax  has 
been  reduced  and  the  employer's  social 
security  tax  has  been  reduced  by  about 
6  percent  of  that  $1,000.  They  have  each 
saved  about  $60  a  year,  by  making  that 
deal. 

Mr.  President,  right  now,  not  many 
people  are  doing  this.  My  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina  said  that  this  is  go- 
ing to  hurt  farmers  and  small  business. 
Our  estimate  is  that  by  closing  this  loop- 
hole, in  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  it 
is  appUed,  only  $30  million  is  involved, 
in  a  big  country  like  this,  with  more  than 
200  million  people.  So  one  can  see  that 


not  many  people  are  taking  advantage 
of  it  yet.  But  anybody  has  the  right  to  do 
it.  Individual  employers  can  do  it;  cor- 
porations can  do  it;  just  anybody  can  do 
it.  If  everybody  did  it,  it  would  cost  the 
social  security  fimd  $6.5  billion  a  year. 

We  are  in  danger  of  going  broke  the 
way  it  is  now.  That  is  with  the  $6.5  bil- 
lion coming  into  the  fund.  If  we  let  ev- 
erybody take  advantage  of  this — and 
here  is  the  Management  Improvement 
Corp.  of  America  spreading  these 
good  pubUcations  around,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  they  are  right  about  it — one 
wonders  what  is  the  matter  with  the  em- 
ployers if  they  do  not  go  along  with  this. 

The  first  year,  anybody  who  has  a  $10 
million  payroll  saves  $75,000:  and  a  few 
years  down  the  road,  he  saves  a  quarter 
of  a  million  bucks.  If  you  have  some  old- 
fashioned  firm  that  is  doing  business  the 
Vvay  Congress  intended  business  should 
be  done,  they  had  better  be  fired  and  the 
Management  Improvement  Corp.  of 
America  hired.  Those  folks  will  save 
you  a  r.i;arter  of  a  million  dollars  just  be- 
cause they  are  smart.  They  figured  out 
this  loophole. 

Of  course,  the  other  firms  are  not  go- 
ing to  go  broke.  They  will  adopt  the  same 
idea.  H.  &  R.  Block  is  not  that  bad.  They 
have  the  ability  to  read.  Even  though 
that  publication  might  be  copyrighted,  I 
know  from  my  studies  in  law  that  you 
cannot  copyright  an  idea.  So  H.  &  R. 
Block  will  get  into  it.  and  everybody  will 
get  into  it,  unless  we  change  this  law.  It 
will  cost  us  $6.5  billion  a  year. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
the  Chamber.  He  and  I  have  had  some 
diflferences  about  whether  we  should  go 
into  the  general  fund  to  finance  social 
security  with  the  income  tax  money 
rather  than  finance  it  by  the  payroll  tax, 
the  way  we  have  done  up  to  this  point. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about  this 
loophole,  it  makes  no  difference  what  we 
do — we  are  not  going  to  finance  social 
security. 

All  these  working  people  are  paying  in 
their  money  and  they  are  being  told 
about  all  the  social  security  benefits 
they  will  get;  but  if  we  do  not  close  this 
loophole,  at  the  time  they  become  65  the 
social  security  system  will  not  have 
enough  money  to  pay  out  all  the  benefits 
they  are  entitled  to. 

This  is  a  small  drain  on  the  Treasury 
at  this  point,  a  very  small  drain,  involv- 
ing less  than  $30  million.  But  this  thing 
will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  if  we  do 
not  plug  the  loophole.  It  is  different  from 
some  other  tax  loopholes  with  which  we 
have  been  involved.  I  fail  to  see  any 
redeeming  social  grace  in  this  one. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  Is  making 
a  very  good  speech.  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  return 
as  soon  as  I  leave  that  meeting.  I  just 
want  to  reinforce  something  the  Senator 
has  said,  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
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that,  on  the  issue  itself,  I  suppose  I  would 
disagree.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  a 
good  principle  to  adopt.  I  think  it  is  not 
a  good  one. 

However,  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
not  had  hearings.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  that  I  had  the  dubious 
political  honor — it  was  a  great  responsi- 
bility and  a  great  honor,  but  it  was  a 
dubious  political  honor — to  manage  the 
social  security  tax  increases  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  1977. 

I  have  not  gotten  any  letters  of  con- 
gratulation yet,  and  that  was  3  years 
ago. 

I  say  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  that  I  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  have  a  hearing  on 
this  issue.  I  am  going  to  have  a  hearing 
in  February  anyway  on  the  status  of  the 
fund  and  some  other  items. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  because 
of  the  inflation,  which  was  not  antici- 
pated by  the  actuaries,  the  fund  is  in  a 
serious  problem  which  we  hope  is  tem- 
porary, and  will  be  if  the  inflation  comes 
down. 

But  the  fact  is  that  as  of  January  1, 
the  OASI  fund  had  only  23  percent  of 
annual  payout  on  hand. 

We  took  the  position  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  Congress  has  for  years, 
that  the  fund  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  below  75  percent  of  the  annual  pay- 
out on  hand,  starting  the  fiscal  year,  nor 
in  excess  of  150  percent  of  payout.  This 
year  it  is  down  to  23  percent.  That  is  a 
very  risky  place  for  it  to  be.  The  next 
year  it  will  be  14  percent,  the  next  jear 
6  percent,  the  next  year  83  percent.  We 
start  with  zero  based  upon  projections 
by  the  administration,  which  I  will  say 
quite  honestly  to  Senators  I  believe  are 
a  bit  on  the  optimistic  side. 

So  anything  that  takes  any  dollars  out 
of  the  fund  in  any  way  poses  a  very  seri- 
ous problem. 

I  think  that  we  can  meet  the  transi- 
tion and  go  on  through  1985;  but  what 
happened,  as  I  think  the  Senator  knows, 
is  that  when  we  levied  the  increases  in 
the  base,  and  when  we  increased  the  tax. 
we  based  our  assumptions  about  the  fund 
and  the  assumptions  made  by  the  actu- 
aries who  anticipated  about — I  have  for- 
gotten exactly— a  5-percent.  I  believe, 
inflation  rate  or  thereabouts,  and  it  has 
gone  up  above  10.  and  as  it  goes  above 
10,  that  increases  the  benefits  for  the 
retirees  who  are  tied  into  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

So.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  danger- 
ous thing  to  do.  a  very  dangerous  threat 
to  the  fund,  to  allow  this  to  continue 
because,  as  Mr.  Driver,  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  a  letter  written  to  me  the  other 
day,  says  it  would  cost  the  fund  a  huge 
amount  of  money;  yes,  $6.5  billion  if 
everyone  adoots.  Even  if  only  half  the 
people  adopt  it,  we  are  talking  about  a 
cost  to  the  fund,  a  loss  of  $3  2  billion. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this  body, 
or  the  other  body,  who  would  want  to 
face  the  proposition  of  levying  tax  to 
meet  the  anticipated  cost  to  the  fund. 

If  someone  will  come  to  the  Chamber 
with  a  proposal  to  raise  the  .«6  billion  so 
that  3  years  further  down  the  line  we  are 


sure  this  is  paid  for,  I  will  honor  the 
Senator,  I  will  praise  tlie  Senator,  and 
vote  against  the  proposition,  because  I 
do  not  think  with  a  tax  increase  going 
into  effect  in  January  of  this  year,  a  tax 
increase  in  January,  1981,  and  a  tax  in- 
crease automatic  in  1985.  any  of  us  really 
is  prepared  to  increase  that  tax. 

But  we  will  be  stuck  to  do  it  if  we  add 
any  more  expenses  to  this  fund. 

So  I  think  it  is  an  important  point 
that  the  Senators  from  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina  raised,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  valid  point  to  have  hearings  on. 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  but  I  simply 
hope  that  we  will  not  adopt  it  in  the 
Chamber.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  is  saying,  he  does 
not  mean  we  should  strike  the  commit- 
tee amendment  out  of  the  bill,  does  he? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  I  am  hoping  we  will 
leave  the  bill  as  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Leave  the  bill  as  is.  and 
I  am  prepared  to  take  testimony  if  it  is 
desired  on  the  proposition,  but  to  amend 
the  bill  now  exposes  us  to  a  potential 
deficit  loss  of  $6.4  billion,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money.  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  about  the  money  to  meet  the 
outgo  in  1983  when  there  will  be  zero 
left  in  the  OASI.  You  can  borrow  from 
the  DI,  and  you  can  borrow  from  the 
HI  because  they  will  have  some  money  in 
them.  I  was  going  to  put  the  amendment 
in  here  to  borrow.  But  it  was  said,  no,  do 
not  borrow  from  any  one  of  these  funds. 
So  they  cannot  get  any  agreement  on 
that. 

So  I  just  hope  that  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  will 
bring  the  matter  to  my  subcommittee, 
and  we  will  be  happy  to  give  it  the  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  Mr.  Driver,  be 
printed  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record,  and.  also,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  status  of  the  trust  funds, 
as  projected  by  the  administration,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  it  will  show 
the  status  of  these  funds  and  the  neces- 
sity for  getting  more  money  into  the 
fund,  not  adding  any  burden  to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Social  SECxntrry  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  GATLcno  Nelson. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security. 
Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  ScTiate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  provide 
the  Administration's  position  on  certain 
amendments  that  we  understand  may  be  pro- 
posed when  H.R.  3236  is  considered  by  the 
full  Senate. 

A  Senate  Finance  Committee  amendment 
to  H.R.  3236  (Section  507)  would  largely 
eliminate  the  provision  on  the  social  security 
law  which  excludes  any  employer  payment  of 
an  employee  share  of  social  security  taxes 
from  the  definition  of  wages  for  social  secu- 
rity taxing  and  benefit  purposes.  The  Com- 
mittee amendment  would  limit  use  of  this 
provision  to  employers  of  domestics,  effective 
after  1980. 

The  Administration  supports  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  amendment  because  it 


would  eliminate  a  loophole  in  current  law 
which  reduces  revenues  to  the  social  security 
trust  funds  and  decreases  the  employee's  so- 
cial secuiity  protection.  When  an  employer 
pays  the  employee  share  of  social  security 
tax.  the  amount  of  compensation  subject  to 
social  security  taxes  is  lower  than  it  would 
be  if  the  employee  paid  his  or  her  share,  and 
the  combined  employer  and  employee  taxes 
are  lower.  While  we  do  not  know  how  many 
employers  are  paying  their  employee's  social 
security  taxes,  we  do  know  there  is  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  practice.  The  i>otential 
loss  to  the  social  security  trust  funds  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  For  example.  If  all 
employers  had  used  the  loophole  in  1979.  the 
loss  to  the  social  security  trust  funds  would 
have  been  $6.5  billion. 

Payments  of  an  employee's  social  security 
taxes  can  Impair  the  employee's  future  bene- 
fits. While  the  employer  saves  money,  the 
amount  of  the  employee's  earnings  covered 
by  the  social  security  is  lowered  and  future 
social  security  benefits  decreased.  Further, 
the  reduction  in  the  employee's  earnings  will 
result  in  reduced  benefits  under  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  related  to  earnings,  such 
as  pension  plans  and  profit-sharing  plans. 
The  net  effect  in  many  cases  Is  that  employers 
save  money  at  the  expense  of  their  employees 
and  the  social  security  trust  funds. 

The  proposed  amendments  Involve  striking 
the  Committee  amendment,  exempting  par- 
ticular groups  of  employees  or  employers 
from  the  effect  of  the  Committee  provision, 
and  delaying  the  effective  date.  The  Admin- 
istration strongly  objects  to  any  amend- 
ments that  would  strike  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  amendment  or  modify  its  effect 
by  exempting  any  category  of  employees  or 
employers  other  than  domestic  employees. 
Continuing  the  exclusion  for  domestic  work- 
ers is  intended  to  encourage  domestics  and 
their  employers  to  comply  with  social  secu- 
rity reporting  requirements.  Compliance  with 
reporting  requirements  for  domestic  employ- 
ees Is  often  lax,  primarily  because  of  the 
small  amounts  of  wages  that  are  Involved  In 
domestic  employment.  Removing  the  exclu- 
sion for  domestic  employees  could  result  in 
a  situation  where  many  domestic  employees 
would  have  no  social  security  coverage  at  all, 
because  no  wages  would  be  reported.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  similar  situation  exists  for 
other  categories  of  employees  or  employers 
and  are  concerned  that  additional  exclusions 
will  undermine  the  Intent  of  the  Committee 
amendment  and  leave  a  loophole  In  the 
social  security  law  to  the  detriment  of  em- 
ployees and  the  social  security  trust  funds. 
The  result  of  leaving  a  loophole  in  the  law 
could  be  an  Increase  In  social  security  tax 
rates  for  everyone  in  order  to  offset  the  loss 
to  the  social  security  program. 

The  Administration  Is  sympathetic  to  the 
fact  that  many  employers  who  are  already 
making  use  of  the  present  law  provision  could 
need  a  period  of  time  to  comply  with  the 
change  in  the  law.  Therefore,  we  would  not 
oppose  an  amendment  providing  a  "phase- 
out"  period  for  those  employers  who  are 
already  using  this  provision.  We  will  be  glad 
to  assist  In  working  out  any  details  of  a 
"phase-out"  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Deivkr, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

STATUS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND  RESERVES 


Calendar 

year'  OASI  >  DI  >  HI  •  OASDHI  • 

1980 23  35  M  zT 

1981 14  43  55  24 

1982 6  5«  72  22 

1983......             0  76  88  21 

1984 96  102  21 

1985 117  113  23 

<  Stfrt  of  year  balance. 

'  Old  a^e  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund. 

>  Di^ahility  insurance  trust  fund. 

*  Health  insurance  t'ust  fund. 

i  Combined  OASI,  01.  and  HI  trust  fundi. 

•  Combined  OASI  and  DI  trust  funds. 


OASOI  • 


24 
II 
12 
8 
S 
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Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  I  interrupted  his  dialog.  I  do  have 
a  meeting  to  get  to  at  lunch,  but  I  will 
try  to  get  back  here  if  there  is  anything 
further. 

Mr.  LONG  and  Mr.  THURMOND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
METZENBAtTM) .  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  proposal 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  close  this 
loophole  does  not  go  into  effect  imtil 
January  of  next  year.  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  witnesses  talk  about  the  matter,  if 
they  want  to,  between  now  and  then. 
But  it  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  is  a  loophole  that  is  go- 
ing to  grow  very  rapidly  as  more  and 
more  employers  take  advantage  of  it. 

It  has  a  potential  revenue  loss  to  the 
social  security  fund  of  $6.5  billion  a  year. 
We  should  close  it  off  just  as  rapidly  as 
we  can,  consistent  with  appropriate  con- 
siderations. 

But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration, it  is  a  loophole  that  should 
be  closed  immediately.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  is  a 
loophole  that  should  be  closed  immedi- 
ately. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  look  at  it  the  same  way. 

Of  course,  Senators  have  made  some 
good  speeches  for  their  side  of  the  argu- 
ment; but  I  am  not  convinced  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  loophole  that 
is  not  costing  us  much  right  now,  about 
$30  million  a  year,  but  it  is  going  to  cost 
us  a  great  amoimt  of  money  in  a  hurry 
if  we  do  not  close  it. 

It  seems  to  me  the  sooner  we  do  it  the 
better  off  we  are  all  going  to  be. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  in  just  a  moment,  but  I 
think  the  point  should  be  made  that  it 
is  not  the  small  business  people,  the  farm- 
ers, and  others  affected  by  this  section, 
who  have  caused  the  calamity  in  the  so- 
cial security  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  a  period  of 
20  years  or  more.  Congress  has  been  re- 
arranging the  deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic, 
bringing  in  people  and  giving  them  cover- 
age when  there  is  no  way  that  they  could 
even  approximate  paying  their  way  in 
the  program.  That  is  the  reason  the  pro- 
gram is  in  a  calamitous  situation  today. 

This  amendment  prevents  a  tax  in- 
crease from  being  imposed  on  the  small 
business  peoole  of  th's  country — and  we 
all  profess  to  be  strongly  in  their  sup- 
port— and  the  farmers,  the  municipal- 
ities, and  so  forth. 

Having  sa*d  that.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Kansas  for  any  com- 
ments he  may  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  share  his  view.  But  It 
seems  to  me,  if  this  is  not  going  to  take 
effect  until  January  of  1981.  why  not  de- 
lete it  and  have  the  hearings?  Why  do  we 
have  to  do  it  the  other  way  around?  We 
finally  repealed  the  carryover  basis  which 


we  stuck  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  ' 
without  any  hearings,  but  it  took  4  years 
to  undo  that  monster. 

Why  should  we  close  off  the  option 
with  section  507?  Why  not  delete  the 
section,  have  the  hearings,  maybe  take 
care  of  at  least  what  Senator  Thurmond 
has  been  speaking  about?  TTiis  option  has 
been  available  for  40  years,  and  it  has  not 
been  a  loophole  up  to  now. 

I  cannot  remember  what  the  chairman 
used  to  say.  I  think  it  was  one  man's 
loophole  is  another  man's  incentive,  or 
something  to  that  effect.  The  option 
could  become  very  costly.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  $6.5 
billion  is  costly.  My  point  is,  however, 
that  we  will  have  almost  a  whole  year 
before  the  provision  takes  effect.  We  are 
going  to  be  having  hearings  on  social 
security  financing  in  any  event.  That 
agreement  was  reached  last  year  before 
we  adjourned.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  could  properly  decide  this  issue  at 
that  time. 

As  I  understand  the  genesis  of  this, 
it  came  from  the  administration  at  the 
last  moment.  There  was  not  much  dis- 
cussion on  it  in  the  committee.  Maybe  it 
is  totally  justified.  However,  since  it  Is 
not  effective  for  11  months,  I  would  cer- 
tainly urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sup- 
port the  Helms  amendment,  and  then 
we  can  have  some  hearings  and  maybe 
do  just  what  we  have  now  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
figure  of  $6.5  billion  has  been  mentioned. 
I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  this 
is  misleading.  That  figure  assumes  every 
emoloyer  in  the  Nation  would  adopt  the 
procedure  of  paying  employees'  PICA 
taxes.  This  is  simply  not  going  to  hanoen. 

While  payments  into  the  trust  funds 
are  slightly  reduced  for  each  employer 
who  pays  the  entire  FICA  tax,  future 
benefit  payment — that  is,  the  contingent 
liabilities  of  the  trust  funds — are  reduced 
proportionately,  because  employer  pay- 
ments do  not  count  as  employee  wage 
credits. 

Employees,  in  exchange  for  slightly 
lower  future  social  security  benefits,  re- 
ceive an  immediate  gain  in  slightly 
higher  take-home  pay,  which  they  can 
spend,  or  invest  for  retirement  as  they 
choose. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
removal  of  the  FICA  tax  alternative  will 
deprive  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployers, along  with  nonprofit  entities,  of 
a  cost-savings  incentive  to  remain  in  the 
social  security  system  and  will  actually 
hasten  withdrawals  from  it.  The  cost  of 
this  incentive  is  far  less  than  the  poten- 
tial revenue  loss  from  withdrawal.  For 
example,  the  revenue  loss  if  the  State 
of  Texas  were  to  withdraw  its  160,000 
employees — most  of  whom  would  be  fully 
vested  in  the  system — would  be  some 
$150-5200  million  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tax  savings  from  the  FICA 
alternative  is  some  $15  million  per  year. 
Section  507  of  H.R.  3236.  which  would 
remove  this  incentive  for  staying  in  the 
system,  is.  therefore,  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  measure. 

The  actual  revenue  loss  to  the  trust 
fund  due  to  the  alternative  FICA  tax 


procedure  is  presently  "negligible,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istrations  own  estimates  and  statements. 

A  more  realistic  figure  of  the  expected 
future  reduction  in  trust-fund  income  is 
shown  on  page  93  of  the  committee  re- 
port. The  estimates  shown  in  this  table, 
while  only  a  guess,  because  no  one  knows 
for  sure  how  many  employers  may  even- 
tually choose  the  alternative  of  paying 
all  FICA  taxes,  show  a  decrease  in  an- 
nual revenues  of  $100  million  by  fiscal 
year  1984.  That  is  far,  far  less  than  the 
$6.5  billion  figure  cited  by  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  only  makes 
sense,  since  this  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  next  year,  that  we  strike  this  sec- 
tion 507  and  leave  the  law  as  it  is.  We 
are  not  asking  for  any  deductions,  we 
are  not  asking  for  any  special  favors 
here  for  these  groups  that  are  covered  by 
my  amendment  here,  the  small -business 
people,  the  State  and  local  governments 
or  the  nonprofit  entities.  We  are  merely 
asking  that  the  law  be  left  like  it  is  until 
hearings  can  be  held.  Is  that  not  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  go  in  and  include  this  section  507 
in  the  bill  before  we  have  hearings?  Let 
us  leave  it  out  of  the  bill.  Keep  the  pres- 
ent law,  hold  the  hearings,  and  then  we 
we  can  act  wisely  and  justly  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  I  feel 
that  section  507  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill  and  remain  stricken  until  the 
hearings  are  held,  and  then  we  can  act, 
I  think,  with  more  expertise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  absolutely 
correct.  There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
local  and  State  governments  withdraw- 
ing from  social  security  if  section  507  is 
retained,  and  while  I  know  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  committee  and  understand 
it,  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  think- 
ing this  thing  through.  I  urgently  ad- 
vise all  Senators  to  seriously  consider 
the  impact  on  the  social  security  fund 
that  would  result  if  section  507  is  re- 
tained. 

Certainly  unless  and  until  hearings 
are  held  so  that  the  situation  can  be 
studied  carefully.  I  believe  the  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  application  is 
self-evident. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter dated  January  24,  1980,  written  by 
Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties.  Let  me  just  read  one  para- 
graph. He  says: 

Maintaining  this  option  would  be  a  fur- 
ther Incentive  for  public  employers  to  re- 
main In  or  opt  In  to  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. Quite  a  few  counties  and  other  public 
employers  have  recently  withdrawn  or  have 
withdrawal  notifications  pending.  The  In- 
cidence of  these  significantly  accelerating 
withdrawals  Is  likely  to  Increase  as  the  rates 
and  tax  ceilings  are  raised  In  future  years. 
NACo  policy,  as  stated  In  the  American 
County  Platform  ■'.  .  .  supports  efforts  by 
Congress  to  Improve  the  Social  Security  syt- 
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tern  so  that  withdrawals  will  be  less  neces- 
sary or  attractive,  but  the  option  to  with- 
draw should  remain  as  Is  under  current  law." 

That  pretty  well  states  the  intent  of 
the  local  governments  if  this  section  507 
remains  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Association  op  Counties, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  24, 1980. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  With  regswd  to  H.R. 
3236  which  the  Senate  Is  presently  consider- 
ing, we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
section  507  of  the  Senate  version  as  reported 
out  of  the  Finance  Committee.  This  provi- 
sion would  eliminate  the  local  option  for 
public  employers  to  pay  the  employees'  share 
of  Social  Security  taxes,  as  Is  presently 
allowed. 

NACo  supports  retention  of  this  option  on 
the  following  grounds: 

1.  On  general  principle.  NACo  stands  for 
local  decision-making  on  Issues  of  this 
nature.  County  governments,  their  elected 
representatives,  and  their  employees  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  the  option  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  adopt  this  policy.  At 
present  only  a  few  counties  have  changed  to 
the  employer  pajrment  policy  which  has  been 
allowed  for  forty  years,  but  the  decision 
should  remain  optional. 

2.  A  local  decision  In  this  area  would  in- 
volve all  parties  affected  through  the  normal 
local  collective  bargaining  process.  Employ- 
ers as  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
public,  and  employees  through  their  local 
union  or  bargaining  representative  would  be 
free  to  make  a  decision  based  on  their  own 
locally  determined  best  Interest. 

3.  Maintaining  this  option  would  be  a 
further  Incentive  for  public  employers  to 
remain  In  or  opt  In  to  the  Social  Security 
system.  Quite  a  few  counties  and  other  pub- 
lic employe!  B  have  recently  withdrawn  or 
have  withdrawal  notifications  pending.  The 
Incidence  of  these  significantly  accelerating 
withdrawals  Is  likely  to  Increase  as  the  rates 
and  tax  ceilings  are  raised  In  future  years. 
NACo  policy,  as  stated  in  the  American 
County  Platform  ".  .  .  supports  efforts  by 
Congress  to  Improve  the  Socleil  Security  sys- 
tem so  that  withdrawals  will  be  less  neces- 
sary or  attractive,  but  the  option  to  with- 
draw should  remain  as  is  under  current  law." 

4.  Any  loss  In  revenues  caused  by  retaining 
the  option  should  more  than  be  made  up  by 
the  Incentive  for  and  the  Increased  likeli- 
hood that  public  employers  will  remain  in 
the  system. 

5.  The  small  decrease  In  Individual  retire- 
ment benefits  under  this  option  is  offset  by 
the  Increased  take  home  pay  which  the 
employee  receives.  It  is  our  position  that 
public  employers  and  employees  would  be 
In  the  best  position  to  determine  what  Is  In 
their  best  Interest,  as  is  currently  allowed. 

6.  NACo  strongly  supports  continuity  of 
federal  policies  that  affect  county  proce- 
dures, policies,  an'l  systems,  unless  there  are 
clear  and  overriding  reasons  to  change.  It 
would  be  expensive  and  time  consuming  for 
those  counties  which  have  already  converted 
to  the  emoloyer  payment  option  to  have  to 
change  back  again. 

7.  Retaining  or  striking  section  507  will 
neither  save  nor  cripple  the  Social  Security 
system.  In  these  times  of  fiscal  stringency, 
county  employers  and  employees  must  be 
concerned  with  the  best  possible  benefits  and 
coverage  for  the  price.  The  Social  Security 


sj-stem  must  be  made  attractive  and  competi- 
tive with  other  options,  which  it  Is  In 
Increasing  danger  of  not  being. 

While  we  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  con- 
cern over  the  soundness  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system,  we  believe  that  section  507  would 
not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  local  decision- 
making principles  for  employers  and  employ- 
ees, the  likelihood  of  participation  by  public 
employers  in  the  Social  Security  system,  nor 
the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  system  Itself.  We 
would  appreciate  your  assistance  on  the 
Senate  fioor  in  restoring  this  local  option 
for  public  employers. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  F.  HnxENBRAifD, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  urge  not  only  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill  but 
all  Senators  to  consider  the  exceedingly 
adverse  impact  this  is  almost  certain  to 
have  i'  section  507  is  not  eliminated,  cer- 
tainly so  long  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  study  it  carefully. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
want  the  Senate  to  vote  on  this  question. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  tuflficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  underscore  the  point  the  Senator  made 
again,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
not  going  to  make  any  final  decision,  in 
any  event,  today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  going  to  be  a  year 
away.  It  just  seems  to  me  the  better  part 
of  procedure  is  to  have  the  hearings  be- 
fore you  make  the  decision.  Now  you  are 
going  to  get  the  verdict  before  the  trial. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  are  going  to  get  hung 
today  and  you  have  not  even  had  a  hear- 
ing. Once  you  get  the  weight  of  the 
bureaucracy  behind  this,  once  they  win — 
which  they  will  if  this  provision  is  not 
deleted — you  may  as  well  not  have  any 
hearings.  You  are  not  going  to  win.  You 
would  have  a  slim  chance  of  changing  it 
once  section  507  becomes  law. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator,  just  as  a 
matter  of  equity,  without  any  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  what  you  would  like  to 
do  eventually,  that  we  ought  to  strike 
section  507.  We  have  a  year's  time.  We 
can  have  hearings  sometime  next  month 
or  the  month  after. 

I  assume  that  sometime  this  year  there 
will  be  another  bill  on  this  fioor  that  af- 
fects social  security,  so  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  offer  tiiis  provision  after 
the  hearings.  But  I  hope  those  who  would 
like  to  have  the  evidence  presented  be- 
fore they  make  a  judgment  would  permit 
us  to  do  that  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  evidence  may  clearly  indicate 
that  we  should  do  precisely  what  is  now 
being  suggested  in  section  507.  But  it 
strikes  me  as  a  little  unfair  to  the  people 
you  represent  in  North  Carolina,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  others  all  across  this  coun- 
try— farmers  and  small  businessmen,  in 
particular — to  have  had  a  verdict  ren- 
dered this  morning  without  a  hearing. 
That  is  not  the  way  we  should  proceed. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  discussed  this 
matter  in  the  Finance  Committee  we 
shared  a  unanimous  view.  Nobody  ob- 
jected to  closing  this  loophole.  The 
longer  we  wait,  the  more  people  there 
will  be  who  will  be  taking  advantage  of 
the  loophole  and  the  more  resistance 
there  will  be  to  closing  the  loophole. 

As  it  stands  now,  only  a  few  employ- 
ers are  taking  advantage  of  it,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  it  is  only  costing  us 
$30  million  a  year.  But,  in  due  course, 
if  you  wait  a  year,  you  will  have  maybe 
two  or  three  times  that  many  employers 
taking  advantage  of  it,  and  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  close  the  loophole. 

Here  is  a  hearing  held  over  in  the 
House.  You  can  sit  down  and  read  every- 
thing that  was  said  at  the  hearing,  Mr. 
President,  in  an  hour.  No  problem  at  all. 
There  it  is.  It  is  a  brief  document.  And 
more  than  half  of  what  is  in  there  is 
just  publications,  memoranda,  and  let- 
ters, things  of  that  sort. 

But  they  had  Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Thomp- 
son come  in  and  testify  that  the  loop- 
hole ought  to  be  closed,  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  and  the  Department. 
They  had  Mr.  Robert  Myers — a  really 
great  witness,  in  my  judgment.  We  have 
hired  him  many  times  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Finance  Committee  to  help  us  work 
on  social  security  bills,  and  things  of 
that  sort.  He  is  a  great  actuary.  He  was 
with  the  social  security  program  for 
many,  many  years.  He  is  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  closing  the  loophole,  basically, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  threat 
to  the  solvency  of  the  social  security 
fund.  It  ought  to  be  closed. 

It  is  all  right  with  me  to  sit  down  and 
let  people  talk  about  it  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Was  that  a  Senate  hearing? 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  that  was  a  House  hear- 
ing. But  just  because  you  are  a  Senator 
does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  read  a 
House  document. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree.  But  I  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  the  House.  They  were 
not  very  alert.  If  you  had  a  Senate  hear- 
ing. Senator  Helms  would  have  been 
there.  Senator  Thurmond  would  have 
been  there,  and  Senator  Long  would  have 
been  there.  We  cannot  run  over  there 
every  day. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 

Mr.  President,  my  thought  is  that  the 
Senate  should  just  do  what  is  right.  Just 
do  right.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  just  do 
right. 

This  loophole  is  a  threat  to  the  social 
security  system.  We  just  say:  Let  us  close 
off  this  loophole.  These  people  can  go 
ahead  and  take  advantage  of  it  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  But  next  year 
it  is  not  going  to  be  there,  if  the  majority 
of  the  committee  has  its  way,  if  the 
President  has  his  way,  and  if  the  admin- 
istration has  its  way.  All  the  people  who 
are  very  worried  about  the  solvency  of 
the  social  security  program,  if  we  have 
our  way,  we  are  going  to  close  this  so- 
cial security  tax  loophole,  because  it  is 
threatening  the  social  security  system. 
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It  may  be  that  it  takes  longer  to  con- 
vince other  people  than  it  does  to  con- 
vince some  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  can  sit 
there  and  listen  until  I  am  blue  in  the 
face  and  nobody  is  going  to  change  my 
mind  about  this  thing.  This  is  a  loophole 
we  are  going  to  have  to  close  sooner  or 
later.  If  you  have  to  close  it,  you  might 
as  well  go  ahead  and  do  it  now  when 
less  people  are  using  it. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  here,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  do  not  see  any  redeeming 
grace  to  this  loophole.  It  was  not  in- 
tended. Congress  could  not  have  wanted 
sm  open  loophole  costing  $6.5  billion  in 
tax  revenues  and  hope  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram solvent. 

Once  people  start  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  it  and  you  start  having  people 
promote  it  to  their  clients  so  they  take 
advantage  of  it,  you  just  will  have  to 
close  the  loophole.  That  is  all  we  are 
suggesting. 

I  yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  informa- 
tion presented  on  this  subject  at  the 
hearing  but,  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  been  around  here  a  long  time — 
for  31  years — let  me  predict,  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  committee  can  do  all  the 
hearing  it  wants  to  or  it  can  do  as  little 
as  it  wants  to — by  the  time  we  get 
through  with  the  hearing,  our  opinion 
will  be  just  exactly  the  way  it  was  before 
we  started  the  hearing.  And  all  those 
who  asked  to  hold  hearings,  are  they  go- 
ing to  come?  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  is  very  concerned 
about  it,  will  come  to  the  hearings. 
Maybe  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  is  very  concerned  about  it,  will  come 
to  the  hearings,  but  they  are  not  going 
to  change  their  mind.  I  am  not  going  to 
change  their  minds,  because  they  have 
convinced  me  right  now  that  they  are 
against  the  committee  amendment. 

Those  men  do  not  change  very  easily. 
I  know  them.  They  are  pretty  tough 
cookies  when  they  make  up  their  minds 
about  something,  especially  when  thev 
have  a  constituent  who  is  very  much 
involved.  They  are  very  tough  to  change. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  change 
them,  just  like  they  will  not  change  the 
majority  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  what 
they  are  worried  about  is  execution  be- 
fore the  trial.  You  like  to  believe  that  the 
evidence  will  be  presented  before  judg- 
ment. Maybe  we  could  look  at  that.  I  do 
not  know.  Maybe  there  is  no  reason  to 
delay  it. 

But  the  chairman  has  used  the  word 
"loophole"  consistently.  I  do  not  know 
what  a  loophole  is.  But.  apparently, 
when  you  help  some  small  farmer  or 
some  small  businessman,  that  is  a  loop- 
hole. When  you  help  big  business,  that 
is  a  tax  incentive.  But  I  trust  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
persist. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  every  Sen- 
ator here,   including  my   good   friend 


from  Kansas,  has  a  way  of  offering 
amendments  that  have  not  had  hear- 
ings, if  he  thinks  he  could  make  a  good 
case  and  he  thinks  the  case  is  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  reported  this  bill 
out  back  in  November  of  last  year.  We 
got  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  vote  on  the  bill  and  to  limit  our- 
selves to  germaneness  on  November  20 
of  last  year.  Nobody  came  to  me  and 
asked  for  any  hearing  until  now.  Now, 
here  it  is,  months  later,  and  somebody 
comes  up  and  says:  "Oh,  my  goodness. 
Don't  do  anything  before  you  hold  hear- 
ings." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  a  hearing  has 
been  held  over  on  the  House  side.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  see  what  there  is 
to  hold  a  hearing  about.  Everything 
that  can  be  said  for  the  other  side,  I 
think  has  been  said.  We  have  had  about 
as  much  discussion  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  there  was  when  the  House  held 
their  hearing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  go  on  ahead  and  vote  and  let 
the  Senators'  consciences  be  their  guide, 
which  is  what  I  think  we  will  do. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
else  has  any  desire  to  speak,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

M.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  Are  there  other  Senators 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 45 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

25  Leg.] 

YEAS— 42 

Armstrong 

Hatfleld 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Heflln 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Oohen 

HolUngs 

Simpson 

DeConclnl 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Stewart 

Domenlcl 

Kassebaum 

Talmadge 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Durkln 

Leahy 

Tower 

Oam 

Levin 

Wallop 

Glenn 

Magnuson 

Warner 

Hatch 

Mathlas 

Zorlnsky 

Baucus 

Pord 

Pell 

Blden 

Huddles  ton 

Percy 

Boren 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Long 

Rlegle 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

McClure 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Melcher 

St«venson 

Church 

Metzenbaum 

Stone 

Cranston 

Moynlhan 

Tsongas 

Culver 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Danforth 

Nelson 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Exon 

Pack  wood 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Baker 

Gravel 

Sasser 

Bradley 

Hart 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Young 

Cochran 

Lugar 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  1442) 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Third  reading. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    941 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Las  7  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  30  minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  manager  wants  to  yield 
back  his  time,  I  will  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(UP  No.  941)  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr, 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  60, 
nays  27,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 60 
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Armstrong 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Bayh 

Heflin 

Rlegle 

Bellmon 

Heinz 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Blden 

Rollings 

Schmltt 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

HtrryF..  Jr. 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Church 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stewart 

Culver 

Laxalt 

Stone 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Pord 

McClure 

Warner 

Gam 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Hatfleld 

Pressler 
NAYS— 27 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Boren 

Exon 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Metzenbaum 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Moynlhan 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Muskle 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Nelson 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Baker 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Bradley 

Hart 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Young 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Goldwater 

Lugar 

So  Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  (UP 
No.  941)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

CORRECTION    OF    THE    RECORD^TTP    AMENDMENT 
NO.    939 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  reading 
the  daily  edition  of  the  Record  of  last 
night's  proceedings.  I  noted  a  printing 
error.  On  page  1249  of  yesterday's 
Record  unprinted  amendment  No.  939 
appeared.  Unprinted  amendment  No.  939 
is  my  MediGap  amendment  to  the  un- 
printed amendment  No.  938  of  Senator 
Baucus.  In  the  third  line  of  section  2(B) 
(ii)  the  word  "continuing"  appears.  That 
word  should  have  been  "counting".  The 
phrase  should  read  "In  counting  such 
days"  not  "in  continuing  such  days"  as 
it  appears  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  permanent  Record  be  cor- 
rected to  substitute  the  word  "counting" 
for  the  word  "continuing"  in  unprinted 
amendment  No.  939.  I  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  official  copy  of  the  bill 
correctly  uses  the  word  "counting"  and 
is  thus  consistent  with  the  change  I 
propose  in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  object,  but  I  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas  that  hereafter  when 
he  wants  to  correct  the  permanent 
Record,  he  simply  prepare  a  memoran- 
dum and  send  it  down  there  and  save 
us  the  time  of  listening  to  all  this  be- 


cause he  knows  we  are  going  to  give  him 
consent,  and  we  will.  We  always  try  to 
give  the  Senator  consent  if  he  wishes  to 
correct  something  as  he  properly  should. 
And  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
finding  that  error  in  the  Record  and  see- 
ing that  those  who  read  the  Record  can 
have  no  doubt  about  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  The  reason 
I  did  it  publicly  is  the  Baucus  amend- 
ment was  a  matter  of  some  controversy, 
and  I  indicated  to  Senator  Baucus  that 
I  discovered  this  error  myself  in  reading 
the  Record.  So  I  just  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  I  did  it  openly  in  case  some- 
one was  listening  in  the  Senate  offices. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
let  me  urge  that  all  Senators  hereafter 
should  read  this  Record  and  see  that  not 
only  what  they  said  was  correctly  quoted 
but  to  see  what  other  people  say  was 
correctly  quoted  and  that  the  amend- 
ments were  properly  numbered  because 
it  would  be  very  bad  at  some  point  in  the 
future  if  people  would  have  a  serious 
misimderstandlng  that  something  hap- 
pened because  of  a  technical  error. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  He  is  do- 
ing a  duty  that  many  Senators  fail  to 
do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Most  Senators  do  not  read 
the  Record.  If  they  do,  they  only  read 
what  they  said.  They  do  not  read  what 
the  other  Senator  said. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  may  be  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  apologize  for  not  reading  the 
Record  and  in  support  of  H.R.  3236.  the 
Disability  Insurance  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1979. 

The  legislation  is  an  important  reform 
in  our  Federal  disability  programs.  One 
of  the  problems  with  existing  law  is  that 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  disabled  to 
return  to  productive  employment.  In 
fact,  the  current  program  is  a  disincen- 
tive to  work.  If  a  worker  who  has  become 
disabled  attempts  to  return  to  work,  the 
worker  loses  all  the  benefits  provided  un- 
der the  disability  insurance  program. 
The  most  important  loss  is  medicare 
health  insurance.  At  the  same  time,  few 
employers  want  to  hire  a  disabled  worker 
because  of  support  costs  such  as  medical 
Insurance. 

Other  problems  exist  in  the  disability 
determination  process  and  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  The  de- 
termination process  is  the  procedure  by 
which  disability  status  is  decided.  The 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  our 
rather  limited  effort  to  teach  new  skills 
to  disabled  workers. 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  addressed 
by  H.R.  3236. 1  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  work  incentives  provided  by  the 
legislation.  In  fact,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  bill  was  stalled  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  introduced  legislation. 
S.  1643.  which  separated  out  the  work  in- 
centive provisions  in  H.R.  3236.  My  in- 
tention was  to  amend  any  available  piece 


of  legislation  to  insure  passage  of  the 
provisiOTis.  Fortunately,  the  legislative 
process  moved  forward,  and  we  are  now 
able  10  act  on  the  entire  bill. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  has 
several  sections,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  major  provisions. 

The  first,  and  most  controversial  mat- 
ter, is  the  cap  on  the  auxiliary,  or  de- 
pendent benefits  under  social  security. 
The  bill  is  one  of  those  bittersweet  pieces 
of  legislation  which  requires  the  Senate 
to  reconcile  social  concerns  with  eco- 
nomic reality.  The  disability  insurance   ' 
program  is  funded  from  one  of  the  trust 
funds  established  by  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Demographic  and  economic  factors 
have  disrupted  the  financial  stability  of 
all  of  the  trust  fimds.  To  maintain  the 
solvency  of  the  trust  funds,  we  have  two 
choices.  One.  we  can  increase  the  tax 
rate  on  workers  who  provide  the  revenue 
for  the  trust  funds.  This,  we  have  done. 
Second,  we  can  limit  the  Ijenefits  allowed 
under  the  program.  We  should  not  limit 
the  primary  benefits  of  our  retirement 
and  disability  insurance  programs.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  have  to  make  a 
decision  on  what  we  can  afford  in  the 
way  of  auxiliary  benefits.  Th's  is  the 
bitter  decision  which  we  have  to  make 
in  H.R.  3236. 

The  second  major  section  is  the  work 
incentives  wh'ch  are  designed  to  encour- 
age beneficiaries  to  attempt  to  return  to 
work  and  leave  the  disability  rolls.  My 
interest  in  this  matter  was  prompted  by 
the  work  of  the  Control  Data  Corp..  in 
developing  innovative  work  support  sys- 
tems for  the  severely  disabled.  When  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  held  hearings 
on  H.R.  3236.  Gary  Lohn  from  Control 
Data  presented  testimony  on  their  en- 
deavor, known  as  project  homework.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Lohn's  testimony  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  work  incentives  section  has  six 
features.  These  features  are: 

Authorize  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner to  develop  and  carry  out  demon- 
stration projects  des'gned  to  encourage 
work  activity  bv  disabled  beneficiaries. 

Provide  that  extraordinaur  expenses 
needed  to  permit  a  severely  disabled  per- 
son to  return  to  work  would  not  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings (current  substantial  gainful  activity 
(SGA)  level  is  $280  per  month)  that 
cause  the  person  to  lose  benefits. 

Extend  the  present  9-month  trial  work 
period  to  24  months.  In  the  last  12 
months  of  the  24-month  period,  the  indi- 
vidual would  not  receive  benefits  if  he 
earned  over  the  SGA  amount,  but  would 
retain  his  eligibility  for  benefits  if  he 
finds  he  must  return  to  the  disability 
rolls. 

Allow  disabled  widows  and  widowers 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  trial  work  pe- 
riod. 

Extend  medicare  coverage  for  an  addi- 
tional 36  months  to  beneficiaries  who 
have  gone  back  to  work  but  have  been 
suspended  or  terminated  from  benefit 
status  as  a  result  of  substantial  earnings. 

Eliminate  the  second  24-month  waiting 
period  for  medicare  which  a  beneficiary 
presently  must  undergo  if  he  tries  to  re- 
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turn  to  work  but  then  finds  he  must  re- 
turn to  the  disability  rolls. 

The  passage  of  the  work  incentive  pro- 
visions will  have  two  beneficial  results. 
First,  it  would  be  a  positive  step  toward 
saving  taxpayer's  money  in  that  social 
security  disability  benefit  payments 
would  be  reduced  and  disabled  workers 
returning  to  productive  employment 
would  again  be  contributing  to  general 
tax  revenue  through  their  earnings.  Sec- 
ond, and  more  important,  the  incentives 
would  make  it  possible  for  disabled  peo- 
ple to  work  and,  consequently,  increase 
their  self-esteem,  independence,  and 
sense  of  self -worth. 

A  third  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  im- 
prove the  disability  determination  proc- 
ess. Currently,  the  determination  proc- 
ess is  a  joint  Federal-State  effort.  There 
is  some  concern  that  at  the  State  level 
there  is  not  a  uniformity  of  decisions, 
nor  is  there  a  consensus  on  the  criteria 
used  to  determine  disability  by  the  Sen- 
ate agencies. 

The  committee  provisions  would  im- 
prove the  Federal  management  and  con- 
trol over  the  State  operations.  Perform- 
ance standards  would  be  establislied  by 
HEW.  Also,  the  committee  would  rees- 
tablish the  review  procedure  used  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  insure 
a  prompt  and  proper  determination 
process.  These  changes  represent  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  administration 
of  the  disability  insurance  program. 

The  committee  has  also  liberalized  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  provisions  in 
existing  law.  There  is  some  concern,  and 
confusion,  over  the  cost/benefit  ratio  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  expenditures. 
Data  reported  to  the  commerce  indicated 
a  very  limited  benefit  to  cost  ratio  for 
rehabilitation  programs.  However,  other 
data  indicated  a  very  positive  response. 
The  committee  has  wisely  decided  not  to 
limit  the  program.  In  fact,  the  commit- 
tee has  agreed  to  allow  the  continuation 
of  disability  benefits  to  an  individual  in 
a  rehabilitation  program  even  though 
the  disabled  worker  may  have  been  de- 
termined to  have  medically  recovered. 
The  continuation  of  benefits  would  per- 
mit the  worker  to  complete  the  program 
and  return  to  work. 

There  are  two  Federal  programs  on 
disability,  social  security  disability  in- 
surance and  supplemental  security  in- 
come. The  first  is  an  insurance  program, 
funded  by  a  payroll  tax  on  workers.  The 
second  is  a  welfare  program  funded  from 
general  tax  revenue.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  approved  legislation  to 
improve  both  programs,  but  in  the  proc- 
ess made  the  SSI  program  more  liberal 
than  the  disability  insurance  program. 
Separating  the  two  programs  is  a  mis- 
take, and  the  Finance  Committee  cor- 
rectly decided  to  maintain  the  same 
standards  for  both  programs. 

The  committee  bill  contains  one  last 
provision  on  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment. For  several  years,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  tried  to  change 
the  deposit  period  for  social  security 
payments  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  change  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration  would  have  created  ad- 
ministrative diCBculties  for  local  govern- 
ments. The  committee  has  provided  for 


a  reasonable  deposit  period,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  accept  the 
committee  proposal. 

On  the  whole,  the  disability  amend- 
ments bill  is  a  worthwhile  bill,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Gary  H.  Lohn, 
vice  president,  public  affairs.  Control 
Data  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Gary  H.  Lohn 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee: 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  address  this 
session  on  such  an  important  and  critical 
issue;  the  rehabilitation  of  this  nation's  se- 
verely disabled  population. 

I  am  Gary  H.  Lohn,  Vice  President  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  for  Control  Data  Corporation  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  I  am  accompanied 
by  Kenneth  L.  Anderson,  Manager  of  Con- 
trol Data's  homebound  employment  pro- 
gram. Homework.  As  you  know,  there  is  an 
increasing  taxpayer  resistance  to  govern- 
ment spending  which  is  adversely  impact- 
ing the  required  public  funding.  There  is. 
in  addition,  the  increasing  competition  for 
the  existing  dollars  as  advocates  for  a  num- 
ber of  movements  sharpen  their  lobbying 
skills.  The  result  Is  an  on-going  struggle  for 
dollars  to  support  the  programs  that  can 
help  handicapped  persons  achieve  their 
greatest  potential  and  independence. 

As  that  public  sector  funding  fails  to  in- 
crease (or  even  keep  up),  a  larger  role 
emerges  for  the  private  sector.  As  a  recent 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  report  indi- 
cates: "The  private  sector  role  in  developing 
and  providing  services  must  have  greater 
recognition  as  federal  and  other  government 
funding  becomes  more  restrictive."  The  time 
is  long  overdue  for  a  more  aggressive  part- 
nership between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor In  order  to  address  major  societal  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  Control  Data's  primary  business 
strategies  is  to  identify  societal  problems 
and  address  them  as  business  opportunities. 
Control  Data  adopted  this  strategy  some 
twelve  years  ago.  It  has  been  pursued  vigor- 
ously and  has  proven  sound.  Although  we 
undertake  some  social  programs  because 
they  are  "the  right  thing  to  do",  we  view  the 
major,  unmet  needs  of  society  as  opportuni- 
ties for  business,  generating  profits  and  pro- 
viding Jobs.  Some  examples  of  Control  Data's 
programs  that  address  major  social  needs 
Include:  (1)  Building  manufacturing  facili- 
ties within  deteriorating  Inner  cities  and 
creating  new  employment  opportunities.  (2) 
Providing  computer  technology  and  man- 
agerial resources  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  on  Indian  Reservations. 
(3)  Providing  computer-based  education 
programs  to  prepare  young,  disadvantaged, 
unemployed  persons  to  get  and  keep  a  Job. 

More  recently  Control  Data  has  become 
involved  in  developing  special  programs  for 
persons  who  are  severely  disabled.  It  is  Con- 
trol Data's  extensive  Involvement  with  these 
programs  that  has  permitted  us  to  become 
aware  of  the  disincentives  facing  persons 
who  are  severely  disabled.  But  who  want  to 
and  who  are  qualified  to  work. 

The  central  program  Is  Homework  and  Is 
based  on  Plato  computer-based  education. 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  Plato  Is  a  com- 
puter-based Interactive  educational  network 
system  that  allows  students  to  learn  at  their 
own  pace.  Students  Interact  with  the  system 
through  a  special  terminal  with  a  keyboard 
and  a  TV-Ilke  screen. 

The  screen  presents  lessons  stored  In  the 
computer  In  the  form  of  graphs,  drawings. 


text  and  photographs.  Audio  features  allow 
material  to  be  presented  in  this  mode.  There 
is  the  potential  for  many  modifications  to 
adapt  Plato  for  use  by  persons  whose  dis- 
abilities vary  over  a  wide  range.  One  of  the 
most  Important  features  of  Plato  is  the  abil- 
ity for  students  to  communicate  with  one 
another — that  Is.  peer  interchange  whereby 
they  can  readily  help  each  other.  Instructors 
also  communicate  with  students  and  vice 
versa.  Instructors  and  students  Involved  In 
the  same  course  can  be  located  In  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  objective  of  the  Homework  program  Is 
to  provide  training  and  employment  alter- 
natives to  the  severely  disabled  homebound 
population.  Currently,  there  are  more  than 
two  million  Americans  classified  as  being 
homebound  because  of  a  severe  mental  and/ 
or  physical  disability. 

Homework  evolved  within  Control  Data 
Corporation  because  we  have  many  severely 
disabled  homebound  employees.  Tragically, 
this  same  group  of  people  has  a  wide  range 
of  unused  skills  and  capabilities.  Therefore, 
a  project  was  created  to  Identify  training 
and  Job  opportunities  for  them  using  a 
Plato  terminal. 

The  first  Plato  terminal  was  Installed  in 
August  1978  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  first 
twelve  homeworkers  selected.  The  Initial 
work  Identified  for  the  homeworkers  to  per- 
form was  designing,  developing  and  eval- 
uating educational  courseware.  Depending  on 
their  interest,  experience  and  skill,  each 
participant  was  trained  to  perform  one  of 
these  three  functions  via  the  Plato  terminal. 
The  end  product  of  Homework  Is  educational 
courseware  to  be  marketed  by  Control  Data 
and  delivered  via  the  Plato  system. 

Control  Data  has  expanded  homebound 
employment  during  1979,  making  additions 
to  the  tjrpes  of  work  performed  that  will 
Include  computer  programming,  remote 
student  tutoring  and  other  functions. 

Homework  brings  the  Plato  terminal  Into 
the  home — providing  training  and  education 
as  well  as  a  means  of  communication  for 
the  disabled  person.  A  counselor  participates 
in  the  computer  network  along  with  the 
other  employees.  It  is  truly  a  network  of 
disabled  persons  with  varying  disabilities 
learning  different  skills  at  different  rates 
but  sharing  the  learning  experience. 

Homework  is  not  intended  to  be  restricted 
to  Control  Data  employees.  With  progressive 
legislative  change.  Homework  will  become  an 
employment  alternative  for  the  disabled 
population  throughout  the  nation.  In  fact, 
other  major  employees  have  contacted  us 
to  assist  them  In  developing  a  program  like 
Homework  for  their  disabled  population. 

Control  Data's  experience  with  Homework 
Is  most  encouraging.  Some  of  the  benefits  are 
as  follows: 

Health  care  costs  for  the  Homework 
participants  have  decreased  50  percent  to 
75  percent.  Physicians  of  Homework  par- 
ticipants are  telling  their  patients  that  be- 
cause of  Homework,  regular  visits  to  the 
doctor  are  no  longer  necessary.  A  physician 
from  Dayton,  Ohio  stated: 

"I  think  Homework  Is  a  tremendous 
program  .  .  .  Control  Data  has  given  my  pa- 
tient something  I  never  could — a  new  Interest 
In  life  and  a  new  meaning.  She  is  gloriously 
happy  that  there  is  a  possibility  to  make 
her  own  way  In  the  world  again,  and  be 
Independent  of  government  and  Insurance 
company  handouts." 

Self-concept  and  confidence  level  have 
increased  substantially. 

Improvement  In  family  relations  have 
occurred. 

Higher  level  of  self -care  Is  realized. 

Enhanced  Intellectual  and  cognitive  ftmc- 
tlonlng  Is  apparent. 

These  preliminary  findings  parallel  the 
results  from  a  seven  year  study  on  home- 
bound  rehabilitation  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  Handlcapi>ed  and  funded  by 


the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Our  major  problem  with  the  Homework 
program  relates  not  to  the  abUlty  or  enthus- 
iasm for  work,  but  to  the  Impact  this  pro- 
gram has  on  Individual  Insurance  benefits, 
both  public  and  private.  As  we  Initiated  the 
Homework  program  we  sought  and  received 
cooperation  from  private  Insurance  csLrrlers 
to  safeguard  the  Homework  participants  from 
losing  their  benefits.  However,  ctirrent  Social 
Security  legislation  prohibits  this  same  flexi- 
bility within  the  public  sector.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  anxiety  felt  by  each  Home- 
work participant  over  the  thought  of  losing 
his  or  her  Social  Security  benefits.  Control 
Data  has  guaranteed  to  reimburse  each  par- 
ticipant his  or  her  total  Social  Security  disa- 
bility insurance  benefit  should  It  be  discon- 
tinued as  a  result  of  the  Individual's 
participation  In  Homework. 

Obviously,  this  program  cannot  signifi- 
cantly Impact  the  2.8  million  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  recipients  with  these 
restrictions.  The  disincentives  for  both  the 
disabled  person  and  a  private  employer  are 
too  great. 

When  I  speak  of  disincentives.  I  mean  the 
barriers  or  obstacles  that  prevent  a  disabled 
person  receiving  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  benefits  from  becoming  employed. 
These  substantial  barriers  Include: 

The  fact  a  disabled  person  Is  only  allowed 
to  earn  a  maximum  of  $280  per  month  (the 
amount  defined  as  substantial  gainful  su:tlv- 
Ity)   before  his/her  benefits  are  jeopardized. 

The  fact  a  disabled  person  has  only  one 
trial  work  period  In  his/her  lifetime. 

The  fact  a  disabled  person  must  wait  two 
consecutive  years  after  becoming  eligible 
for  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits to  be  eligible  for  Medicare. 

The  fact  a  disabled  person  who  attempts 
employment,  and,  after  losing  his  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  plus  Medicare,  falls  to  remain 
employed,  must  again  go  through  the  same 
two  year  wait  for  Medicare. 

And  finally,  even  If  all  the  above  condi- 
tions were  remedied,  a  disabled  person  In 
need  of  special  attendant  care,  or  medical 
services  such  as  prostheses  still  probably 
could  not  afford  to  work  unless  the  costs  di- 
rectly related  to  maintain  him/her  were  ex- 
empt from  pctual  earnings  when  figuring 
substantial  gainful  activity. 

Control  Data  Is  pleased  to  see  the  Congress 
address  the  many  disincentives  now  Inher- 
ent to  Social  Security  law.  We  are  convinced 
that  changes  must  be  bold  and  far-reaching. 
Based  on  our  experience,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  following  provisions  be  included  In 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

1.  Substantial  Gainful  Activity  Demon- 
stration Projects  as  Identified  In  HR.  3236. 
H.R.  3464  and  S.  1643  should  be  broad  enough 
to  include  a  cooperative  partnership  between 
the  public  and  private  sector  In  addressing 
Substantial  Gainful  Activity  levels  and  trial 
work  periods.  Participation  of  the  private 
sector  and  disabled  Individuals  must  not  only 
be  encouraged,  it  should  be  driven  with  at- 
tractive Incentives  for  all  parties  included. 

2.  The  amount  of  money  people  can  earn 
without  losing  their  Social  Security  bene- 
fits should  be  at  least  at  the  level  currently 
proposed  In  H.R.  3464.  H.R.  3236  should 
contain  similar  language. 

3.  Control  Data  believes  that  the  risks 
are  too  great  for  a  severely  disabled  person 
to  seek  employment  unless  there  Is  legisla- 
tion Introduced  that  addresses  an  offset  of 
earned  Income  with  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits.  While  the  spe- 
cifics of  such  an  offset  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  discussion,  some  meaningful  level 
Is  required. 

4.  Extraordinary  work  expenses  due  to  a 
severe  disability  must  be  excluded  from 
earnings  When  figuring  Substantial  Gain- 
ful Activity.  Examples  of  theae  work  expenses 


Include  attendant  care  services,  medical 
equipment,  protheses  and  similar  Items  and 
services  which  are  essential  In  carrying  out 
not  only  his/her  employment  responsi- 
bilities, but  also  his  her  normal  dally 
functions. 

5.  The  waiting  period  for  Medicare  eligi- 
bility (currently  two  consecutive  years 
after  financial  eligibility  Is  determined) 
should  be  non-consecutive  and  made  shorter 
than  the  two  years  now  required  and  pro- 
posed. For  those  who  have  previously  quali- 
fied for  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
and  Medicare,  and  have  subsequently 
returned  to  work  only  to  fall,  the  waiting 
{>erlod  for  reinstatement  of  both  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  and  Medicare 
should  be  reduced  to  zero.  This  would 
significantly  reduce  the  risks  facing  a  dis- 
abled person  seeking  to  at  least  try  mean- 
ingful employment  once  again. 

It  is  apparent  that  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion being  considered  by  this  Committee 
does  contain  many  salient  components  that 
will  provide  the  incentives  for  persons 
severely  disabled  to  seek  and  retain  mean- 
ingful employment.  However,  we  recognize 
that  the  Congress  may  not  be  ready  at  this 
time  to  incorporate  all  the  necessary  changes 
Into  one  major  bill.  As  an  Interim  measure, 
we  are  pleased  to  support  legislation  such 
as  S  1643  authored  by  Sen  Durenberger  of 
Minnesota  which  proposes  cooperative  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects.  We  feel 
such  legislation  should  explicitly  state  its 
legislative  Intent  to  not  merely  allow,  but 
encourage  private  sector  participation  in 
these  research  and  demonstration  projects. 
We  are  convinced  that  within  a  few  years 
of  experience  with  these  cooperative  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  sufficient  knowl- 
edge will  be  gained  to  provide  the  valuable 
data  required  to  consider  permanent  legis- 
lative changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  opportunity 
to  present  Control  Data's  views  on  this  criti- 
cal issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  does  the  Senator  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Equally. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    942 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  decisions  made  by  administra- 
tive law  Judges  under  the  disability 
program ) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Bellmon)  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
object  to  our  agree  ng  to  his  amend- 
ment. I  am  told  this  is  an  amendment  we 
could  very  well  agree  to. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  object. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
object,  I  suggest  we  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Has  it  been  offered? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  If  the  Senator  will  be 
kind  enough  to  join  me  in  offering  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  because  he  wanted  to 
offer  the  amendment,  I  am  told,  I  am 
happy  to  offer  it,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  in  the  Senate  or  on  our  com- 
mittee who  objects  to  someone  agreeing 
to  his  amendment.  I  thought  I  would  go 
ahead  and  offer  it  for  him  rather  than 
wait  to  bring  him  in  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  attempting  to  con- 
tact the  Senator.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  to  save  him  a  trip  to  the  Chamber, 
that  we  could  offer  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  wishes  to  come  speak 
to  it,  he  may,  but  he  can  speak  to  it 
subsequently  or  put  it  in  the  Record, 
however  he  wishes.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  accept  it,  I  wish 
to  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  clerk 
simply  read  the  full  amendment  because 
the  amendment  itself  is  explanatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  58,  after  line  26,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  implement  a  program  of 
reviewing,  on  his  motion,  decisions  rendered 
by  administrative  law  Judges  as  a  result  of 
hetuings  under  section  221(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  he  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
by  January  1.  1982  on  his  progress.  In  his 
report,  he  shall  Indicate  the  percentage  of 
such  decisions  being  reviewed  and  describe 
the  criteria  for  selecting  decisions  to  be  re- 
viewed and  the  extent  to  which  such  criteria 
take  into  account  the  reversal  rates  for  in- 
dividual administrative  law  judges  by  the 
Secretary  (through  the  Appeals  Council  or 
otherwise),  and  the  reversal  rate  of  State 
agency  determinations  by  Individual  admin- 
istrative law  judges.' ". 

On  page  59.  line  1.  strike  out  "(g) "  and  In- 
sert "(h)". 

On  page  59,  Une  15.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  "(I)". 

On  page  67.  line  16.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  "(1)". 

•  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  imple- 
ment a  procedure  for  reviewing  a  sample 
of  decisions  made  by  administrative  law 
judges.  "Hie  decisions  to  be  reviewed  un- 
der this  mandate  are  ones  in  which  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  have  reversed 
State  denials.  My  amendment  will 
strengthen  one  of  the  weakest  links  in 
the  disability  adjudication  process,  and 
also  help  insure  the  equitable  treatment 
of  claimants. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  almost  no  dis- 
agreement that  the  appeals  process  in 
the  disability  program  is  costly  and  time 
consuming.  Disability  cases  that  go  up 
through  the  whole  appeals  ladder  take 
more  than  1  year  to  process.  This  has  led 
to  serious  complaints  that  the  social  se- 
curity hearing  process  Is  slow  and  In- 
eflQcient.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  appeals  cases  filed 
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each  year  which  lead  to  backlogging  in 
the  appeals  process. 

The  number  of  disability  cases  ap- 
pealed has  dramatically  risen  over  the 
years.  As  the  Committee  on  Finance's 
background  report  on  the  program 
points  out,  there  were  only  43.000  hear- 
ing requests  in  1970.  But  in  the  first  8 
months  of  1979,  206,000  cases  had  been 
received  for  a  hearing. 

While  much  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  appeals  can  be  attributed  to 
the  overall  growth  of  the  disability  pro- 
gram, there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  there  are  other  factors  involved  as 
well.  Cases  that  are  appealed  to  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  level  have  a  very 
high  probability  of  being  reversed  in 
favor  of  the  claimant. 

Mr.  President,  the  reversal  rate  has 
increased  from  39  percent  of  all  cases 
heard  by  the  administrative  law  judges 
in  1969  to  better  than  half,  or  52  percent 
of  all  cases  heard  in  1978. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  a  claimant  knows  he  or  she  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  appealing  a  case  all 
the  way  through  the  appeals  process, 
and  has  in  fact  better  than  a  50  to  50 
chance  of  having  his  or  her  case  reversed 
favorably,  then  this  will  undoubtedly 
add  to  the  number  of  cases  appealed.  It 
may  be  that,  instead  of  insuring  justice, 
the  hearing  process  may  be  rewarding 
persistence. 

Much  of  the  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  administrative  law  judge  decision- 
making process  itself,  which  is  highly 
individualized.  The  judges  are  independ- 
ent and  differ  in  their  procedural  meth- 
ods on  hearings.  According  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee's  report,  the  judges 
develop  and  decide  cases  in  very  differ- 
ent ways,  some  relying  heavily  on  con- 
sultative medical  examinations  and 
others  not,  and  some  using  vocational 
specialists  a  great  deal  in  deciding  cases 
while  others  do  not.  This  has  led  to  a 
great  degree  of  variation  in  reversal  rates 
among  judges.  Some  have  become  known 
as  "easy"  judges,  others  as  "hanging" 
judges.  There  seem  to  be  more  "easy" 
judges  than  "hanging"  judges,  however. 
The  Finance  Committee  report  points 
out  that  87  percent  of  the  judges  re- 
versed 46  percent  or  more  of  the  cases 
they  heard.  This  seems  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally high  number  of  judges  who  re- 
verse, on  the  average,  almost  half  the 
cases  that  come  before  them. 

These  data  indicate  why  the  judges 
are  considered  by  many  experts  to  be  the 
weakest  part  of  the  process.  When  you 
consider  the  individualized  and  inde- 
pendent style  of  the  judges,  combined 
with  the  highly  subjective  nature  of 
many  disability  cases,  there  is  the  great 
potential  for  widely  varying  decisions 
and  high  reversal  rates.  Contributing  to 
this  are  the  factors  which  the  judges 
must  take  into  consideration  when  de- 
ciding a  case.  The  use  of  vocational  fac- 
tors in  considering  a  case  makes  the 
decision  very  subjective  and  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  individual  judge's  views. 
This  has  led  to  variations  in  reversal 
rates  among  judges  and  has  brought 
concern  that  claimants  are  being  treated 
differently. 


The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  attempted  to  improve  the  situation 
by  issuing  a  set  of  "vocational  regula- 
tions" as  guidelines  for  deciding  cases. 
As  yet,  this  has  not  had  any  effect  on 
slowing  the  increase  in  reversal  rates. 
Indeed,  the  rate  has  continued  its  upward 
climb.  More  regulations  are  not  going  to 
do  the  job.  We  need  a  method  to  review 
the  decisions  made  by  the  judges  so  that 
there  is  greater  consistency  among  dif- 
ferent judges  and  better  assurance  that 
disability  awards  are  not  being  granted 
inappropriately  in  a  large  number  of 
cases. 

The  variations  in  reversal  rates  pro- 
motes inequitable  treatment  of  claim- 
ants. Mr.  President.  It  means  that  if  you 
happen  to  get  assigned  to  a  judge  who  is 
lenient,  you  stand  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting a  favorable  decision  than  if  you  get 
one  of  the  tougher  judges.  This  is  not 
fair  or  equitable. 

The  Secretary  already  has  authority 
to  review  and  reverse  both  determina- 
tions made  at  the  State  level  and  deci- 
sions by  Federal  administrative  law 
judges.  By  regulation,  the  Secretary  has 
set  up  an  appeals  council  to  handle  this 
responsibility.  This  council  reviews  cases 
appealed  beyond  the  ALJ  level  by  appli- 
cants who  are  turned  down  by  ALJ's. 
Until  1975,  the  appeals  council  also  re- 
viewed a  selection  of  ALJ  decisions  that 
were  not  appealed.  In  other  words,  the 
council  selected  and  reviewed  some  de- 
cisions in  which  ALJ's  reversed  State 
denials.  The  appeals  council  could  rein- 
state the  State  decision  if  it  found  the 
ALJ's  reversal  to  be  inappropriate. 

The  appeals  council  stopped  making 
these  so-called  "own  motion"  reviews  in 
1975,  apparently  because  of  workload 
problems. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  former  Social  Se- 
curity Commissioner  Stanford  Ross  testi- 
fied that  HEW  intended  to  reinitiate 
these  "own  motion"  reviews  of  ALJ  deci- 
sions. Unfortunately,  our  checks  with 
HEW  indicate  that  there  has  been  no 
real  movement  on  getting  these  reviews 
going.  This  amendment  will  require  them 
to  get  on  with  the  reviews. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  recognized  the  need  to  review  State 
agency  decisions  on  disability  cases  to 
help  insure  that  claimants  are  being 
treated  equitably  and  consistently,  and 
to  promote  accuracy  among  the  State 
agencies  responsible  for  making  disabil- 
ity determinations.  This  bill  now  before 
us  has  in  it  a  provision  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  review  15  percent 
of  State  agency  decisions  in  1981.  35  per- 
cent in  1982,  and  65  percent  in  subse- 
quent years.  My  amendment  will  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  to  set  up  procedures  to 
review  a  sample  of  decisions  made  by 
administrative  law  judges,  when  those 
decisions  are  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 
This  will  help  insure  that  claimants 
have  their  eligibility  determined  on  ob- 
jective factors  rather  than  by  the  luck 
of  the  draw  as  to  whether  they  get  an 
"easy"  or  a  "hanging"  judge.  The  amend- 
ment also  requires  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port to  Congress  in  2  years  on  how  this 
review  process  is  working. 


The  bill  as  it  now  stands  recognizes 
the  need  to  review  initial  disability  de- 
terminations by  the  States.  I  think  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  hearing  process 
at  the  administrative  law  judge  is  an 
even  more  questionable  part  of  the  sys- 
tem that  needs  careful  monitoring.  I 
urge  approval  of  the  amendment.* 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
everyone  understands  what  the  amend- 
ment is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  am  happy 
to  vote  for  it,  and  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  feels  the  same  way  about 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    742 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  an  amendment  which  has 
been  printed.  It  is  No.  742.  I  had  in- 
tended to  call  up  the  amendment,  but 
I  have  had  some  private  discussions 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  I  am  assured  there  will  be 
further  consideration  of  this  subject  in- 
cluding hearings,  within  a  short  time.  In 
order  to  help  inform  the  Senate  about 
the  problem,  I  will  make  this  statement 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  deals 
with  an  issue  in  the  bill  that  has  not 
caused  a  lot  of  controversy  or  much  dis- 
cussion among  disability  beneficiaries  or 
those  concerned  with  the  benefit  aspects 
of  this  bill.  But  the  section  my  amend- 
ment addresses,  section  304,  has  caused 
quite  a  lot  of  consternation  among  State 
officials  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  the  Federal-State  re- 
lationships that  the  House-passed  bill 
and  the  Finance  Conunittee's  reported 
bill  would  both  make.  The  committee  has 
endorsed  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
that  would  put  an  end  to  State  manage- 
ment discretion  in  handlmg  the  disabili- 
ty determination  aspects  of  the  program. 
Indeed,  if  the  language  in  the  reported 
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bill  is  enacted  into  law,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  very  few  States  will  be  per- 
forming these  responsibilities  a  few  years 
from  now.  The  States  will  quickly  hand 
their  role  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  we  will  wind  up  with  a  far 
more  expensive  system  as  a  result. 

The  Finance  Committee's  report  says 
and  I  quote: 

significant  Improvements  In  Federal  man- 
agement and  control  over  State  perform- 
ance are  necessary  to  ensure  uniform  treat- 
ment of  all  claimants  and  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  declslonmalclng  .  .  .  (Page  S6,  Re- 
port No.  408) 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  excerpts 
from  section  304  of  the  bill  which  states 
what  HEW  may  do.  Section  304  provides 
that  HEW  through  regulations  may 
specify,  and  again  I  quote: 

The  administrative  structure  and  the  vari- 
ous units  of  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
disability  determinations  .  .  .  rules  govern- 
ing access  of  appropriate  Federal  officials  to 
State  offices  .  .  .  the  physical  location  of 
and  relationship  among  agency  staff  units, 
and  other  Individuals  or  organizations  per- 
forming tasks  for  the  State  agency  .  .  .  and 
any  other  rules  designed  to  facilitate,  or  con- 
trol, or  assure  the  equity  and  uniformity  of 
the  State's  disability  determination. 

Mr.  President,  if  HEW  is  going  to  give 
directions  in  all  these  details  what  room 
is  left  for  management  discretion  and 
ingenuity  by  the  States?  I  do  not  think 
our  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Committee 
intend  this  but  it  almost  looks  as  if  we 
are  deliberately  equipping  HEW  to  co- 
erce the  States  into  turning  over  their 
role  in  disability  determinations. 

It  appears  that  former  Commissioner 
Ross  of  Social  Security  Administration 
was  not  at  all  accurate  when  he  testified 
to  the  Finance  Committee  that  the 
States  and  SSA  were  in  general  agree- 
ment on  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  did  not  want  to  di- 
minish the  State's  role  in  any  way,  but 
wanted  the  States  to  have  the  resources 
and  support  to  play  a  major  role,  and 
that  this  section  was  not  a  way  of 
achieving  backdoor  federalization.  Mr. 
President,  it  does  exactly  that.  Senator 
DuRENBERCER  was  correct  when  he  voiced 
his  concern  in  the  Finance  Committee 
that  these  standards  in  and  of  themselves 
will  force  federalization  on  some  States. 

Section  304  of  the  bill  clearly  would 
give  this  Federal  Government  almost 
total  control  over  the  State  units  per- 
forming disability  determinations.  It  ap- 
pears there  would  be  no  area  of  a  State's 
personnel,  fiscal,  or  procurement  sys- 
tems which  could  not  be  addressed  by 
the  standards  HEW  would  establish. 

My  amendment  would  have  no  effect 
on  that  part  of  the  committee  bill  which 
provides  for  Federal  reviews  of  State 
agency  determinations.  It  would  affect 
only  that  part  of  section  304  which  would 
introduce  a  heavyhanded  Federal  regu- 
latory approach  in  place  of  the  present 
contractual  relationship  between  HEW 
and  the  States. 

Federal-State  relationships,  in  dis- 
proving the  problems,  do  not  all  come 
from  the  States'  side  of  the  relationship. 
Indeed,    State   officials    maintain    that 


many  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
in  the  past  are  due  directly  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  itself,  and  the 
inflexible  administrative  concepts  that  it 
forces  on  the  States.  These  officials  say 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
does  not  really  negotiate  contracts,  but 
rather  maintains  a  "take  it  or  leave  it" 
attitude. 

I  have  received  a  letter  commenting  in 
some  detail  on  this  matter  from  Mr. 
Lloyd  Rader,  the  director  of  the  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Institutions,  Social 
and  Rehabilitative  Services,  outlining  his 
serious  concerns  about  section  304  of  the 
bill.  He  states  that  if  section  304  were 
to  be  enacted,  Oklahoma  would  prob- 
ably have  no  choice  but  to  withdraw 
from  the  disability  determination  proc- 
ess. Mr.  Rader's  letter  gives  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  problem  and  reasons 
for  this  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  dbjection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depaktment  of  iNsrmrnoNS 

SOCIAI.  AND  REHABII-rTATIVE  SERVICXS, 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  November  6,  1979. 

Hon.    HUNST    BELLMON, 

U.S.   Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Bellmon:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  today,  through  a  recent  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Press  Release,  reporting 
the  work  of  that  Committee  on  H.R.  3236,  the 
"'DlsabUlty  Insurance  Amendments  of  1979," 
that  the  Committee  adopts,  apparently  with- 
out change,  certain  House-passed  language 
relating  to  the  disability  determination 
process  for  Tltlee  II  and  XVII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  As  you  know,  this  Department 
detennlnes  the  disability  of  OUahomans  for 
these  programs  on  behalf  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  imder  an  Agreement 
authorized  under  current  law.  That  law 
would  change  If  this  bill  passes,  and  not  for 
the  better.  We  have  discussed  our  concerns 
about  Section  8  of  H.R.  3236  with  Mr.  Fulton 
and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Conimlftee  on  several  occasions.  We 
wrote  the  enclosed  letter  to  Senator  Boren. 
early  In  October  to  alert  him  to  our  concerns. 
We  would  now  ask  your  help  In  challenging 
this  section  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause we  strongly  feel  that  the  solution  to 
the  particular  problems  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  addressing  Is 
not  to  be  found  In  greater  and  greater  Fed- 
eral control. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  develop  "regulations  or  other  written 
guidelines  .  .  .  ^>eclfylDg.  in  such  detail  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  performance  stand- 
ards and  administrative  requirements  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  performing  the 
disability  determination  function  In  order 
to  assure  effective  and  uniform  administra- 
tion of  the  Disability  Insurance  Program 
throughout  the  United  States."  These  guide- 
lines may  Include  mandating  a  specific 
structiiral  organization,  directing  the  q>e- 
ciflc  relationship  between  a  disability  unit 
and  other  State  organizations  performing 
services  for  that  unit,  the  physical  location, 
personnel  standards,  and  even  pay  scales  of 
the  employees  of  the  unit.  Conceivably,  there 
is  no  area  of  a  State's  personnel,  fiscal  or 
procurement  systems  which  could  not  be  al- 
tered by  these  standards.  In  the  n*me  of 
"uniform  administration,"  a  very  flimsy 
mask  indeed,  the  bill  effectively  feder&llsee 
the  entire  process  and  in  so  doing  totally 
preempts  State  laws  luider  which  these  units 


are  supposed  to  function  like  aa  other  State 
agencies. 

The  history  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
States,  in  this  area,  has  seen  a  progressive 
deterioration  specifically  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral attempt,  through  its  contract*  with  the 
States,  to  unilaterally  preemp  any  kind  of 
State  control  over  these  units.  Frankly,  and 
quite  to  the  contrary  of  Mr.  Boss'  recent 
testimony,  the  contract  mode,  if  it  has  failed, 
has  failed  only  because  of  SSA's  consistent, 
dogged,  obstreperousness.  Repeated  attempts 
of  State  representatives  to  work  out  prob- 
lems In  the  contract  have  been  uniformly 
met  with  a  "take  It  or  leave  it"  attitude  on 
the  part  of  SSA  representatives  and  an  abso- 
lute refusal  to  even  try  to  achieve  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  resolution.  Had  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  ever  attempted  to 
negotiate  with  the  States  the  broad  stand- 
ards of  service  to  the  disabled  on  which  we 
definitely  agree.  Instead  of  wrapping  inflex- 
ible, day-to-day  administrative  structures 
around  us  contractually,  the  current 
estrangement  between  the  States  and  SSA 
would  not  exist.  Enclosed,  by  way  of  example, 
is  a  letter  we  recently  received  from  iSx. 
David  Plngree,  Secretary  of  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices. He  clearly  shows  that  Florida  now  Is 
one  of  29  States  in  the  Union  which  have 
refused  to  sign  SSA's  Agreement  because  of 
continuing  Federal  attempts  to  preempt  and 
Indeed  wreck  State  attempts  to  organize  and 
supervise  the  administration  of  its  own  gov- 
ernmental functions.  Section  8  of  H.R.  3236, 
rather  than  removing  the  Federal  entangle- 
ment, in  day-to-day  affairs,  would  clearly 
exacerbate  that  relationship,  and  render 
State  participation  in  the  disability  deter- 
mination process  a  complete  nullity. 

We  signed  this  year's  Agreement  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  but  only 
after  long  deUberation  and  discussion  about 
the  restrictions  SSA  forced  upon  us.  Our 
decision  was  ultimately  based  on  our  over- 
riding concern  for  the  disabled  citizens  of 
Oklahoma,  who,  under  the  Oklahoma  Consti- 
tution, our  Department  is  charged  to  serve. 
If  H.R.  3236  passes  the  Senate  with  Section 
8  Intact,  I  cannot  see  Oklahoma  participat- 
ing in  the  process  any  further.  The  complete 
disregard  of  State's  concerns  or  Interests  In 
the  program,  evidenced  first  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  now.  poten- 
tially, by  the  Congress,  can  only  hurt  these 
same  disabled  citizens  of  Oklahoma  and  will 
only  swell  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  which 
some  would  argue  is  already  overstuffed. 

Any  help  which  you  could  give  us  In  modi- 
fying  or    deleting    this    onerous    provision, 
would  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  E.   Rades, 
Director  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  also  from  the  Council  of  State 
Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation on  this  matter.  They  have  deep 
concerns  about  interference  by  HEW 
with  the  ability  of  a  State  to  organize 
and  manage  its  disability  determination 
agency.  They  also  are  concerned  that 
section  304  provides  for  no  State  input 
in  the  HEW  rezulation  and  rulemaking 
process  beyond  that  given  to  any  other 
group,  even  though  the  State  agencies 
have  had  long  periods  of  experience  in 
the  social  security  disability  process.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Counc'l  of  State  Administrators 
for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 
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Council  of  State  Administhators 

OP  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  14,  1979. 
flon.  Hknbt  L.  Bellmon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Bellmon:  We  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  respond  to  an  invitation 
Irom  your  staS  to  give  our  reactions  to  and 
concerns  over  Section  304,  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  3236,  amending  the  Social  Se- 
curity Disability  Insurance  and  SSI  Disability 
Benefit  Programs. 

This  organization,  which  is  composed  of 
the  chief  administrative  officials  of  the  State 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  responsible  for  8id- 
mlnistration  of  the  State-Federal  Rehabili- 
tation Program  in  each  of  the  states,  finds 
Itself  In  opposition  to  Section  304  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  It  abandons  the  concept  of  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  by  agreement  under  which 
the  Social  Security  Disability  Program  has 
functioned  and  substitutes  regulations  and 
other  guidelines  promulgated  unilaterally  by 
the  Secretary  as  the  sole  basis  for  continued 
State  Agency  participation  in  the  disability 
adjudication  process. 

2.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  can  uni- 
laterally end  participation  by  a  State  Agency 
on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  it  has  failed 
to  adhere  to  his  regulations  and  rules  with 
no  recourse  other  than  the  Secretary  and 
with  no  provision  to  utilize  State  Agency 
personnel — the  largest  reservoir  of  disability 
development  and  adjudicative  expertise 
available  to  the  Disability  Program. 

3.  The  examples  of  matters  which  may  be 
covered  by  the  Secretary's  regulations  pro- 
vide for  what  appear  to  be  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  and  interference  with  the  ability 
of  a  state  to  organize  and  manage  its  Agency, 
provide  for  its  internal  relationships,  and 
distribute  its  components  in  a  manner  best 
calculated  to  result  in  effective  and  efficient 
operation  In  the  light  of  the  agency's  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  its  area. 

4.  It  does  not  provide  for  any  degree  of 
State  Agency  input  In  the  regulation  and 
rule-making  process,  other  than  that  af- 
forded to  any  Interested  [>erson  or  group, 
despite  long  State  Agency  experience  in  the 
Social  Security  Disability  process. 

6.  The  possibility  that  the  Secretary  could 
remove  a  significant  number  of  State  Agen- 
cies from  the  disability  process  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis  poses  a  threat  to  the  orderly 
continued  operation  of  the  Disability  Pro- 
gram, since  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  the  personnel 
with  experience  to  carry  it  on  successfully 
without  great  disruption  and  disadvantage 
to  the  persons  it  was  designed  to  serve. 

We  hope,  of  course,  that  the  powers  vested 
In  the  Secretary  by  Section  304,  if  enacted, 
would  be  exercised  with  restraint  and  dis- 
cretion and  with  full  and  meaningful  con- 
sultation with  State  Agencies.  However,  the 
Section,  as  presently  written,  does  not  con- 
Uln  any  such  limitations. 

We,  therefore,  have  grave  reservations  with 
respect  to  its  possible  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  H.  Owens,  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
the  possibility  exists  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  could  remove  a 
significant  number  of  State  agencies 
from  the  program  on  a  unilateral  basis. 
This  would  be  a  great  threat  to  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  disability  pro- 
gram, since  it  is  unlikely  that  SSA  has 
the  experienced  personnel  to  perform 
these  functions  itself  without  great  dis- 
ruption and  harm  to  the  persons  it  was 
designed  to  serve. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  a  choice  today 
between  retaining  a  strong  role  for  the 
States  in  the  DI  program  or  allowing  a 
federalization  of  the  program  to  take 
place.  In  my  view,  the  choice  is  clear. 
We  must  keep  a  strong  State  role  in  this 
program.  We  have  seen  from  experience 
that  federalizing  programs  is  not  a  cure- 
all  and  does  not  insure  that  a  program 
will  be  any  better  run  or  administered. 
Despite  the  moans  and  groans  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  about 
lack  of  uniformity  in  State  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  federalization  would  bring  im- 
provement. Make  no  mistake  about  it 
Mr.  President,  the  provisions  contained 
in  section  304  can  be  used  to  coerce  many 
of  the  States  into  handing  over  dis- 
ability determinations  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  present 
Federal-State  relationship  should  be 
maintained.  HEW  has  ample  leverage  to 
deal  with  poor-performing  States  with- 
out the  heavy-handed  authority  that 
would  be  added  by  section  304. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  assurances 
that  this  matter  will  be  further  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  in  an  orderly  and, 
hopefully,  prompt  fashion,  I  will  there- 
fore not  call  up  the  amendment. 

DISABILITY  insurance  TERMINATION 

•  Mr.  BroEN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Bayh  to  eliminate  the  5-month 
waiting  period  that  terminally  ill  persons 
must  now  endure  before  they  can  begin 
to  collect  disability  benefits. 

Under  present  law,  there  exists  a  5- 
month  waiting  period  which  must  be 
completed  before  an  individual  may  re- 
ceive disability  benefits.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  period  of  time  which  they 
must  wait  until  the  initial  disability  de- 
termination is  being  made.  Although 
such  a  waiting  period  may  be  justified  in 
cases  of  individuals  whose  disabilities 
are  of  a  long-term  nature,  the  individual 
suffering  from  a  terminal  illness  surely 
does  not  have  the  time  to  wait  5  months. 

Catastrophic  illness  imposes  a  tre- 
mendous financial  burden  on  both  the 
person  and  his  or  her  family.  Most  of 
these  persons  have  some  sort  of  cancer. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates 
that  the  average  cost  of  a  terminal  ill- 
ness is  about  $15,000.  This  cost  can  easily 
reduce  a  middle-income  family  to  pov- 
erty, especially  if  the  family  has  little  or 
no  health  insurance. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  this  amendment 
is  approved  it  will  provide  approximately 
$1,620  to  each  disabled  worker.  This 
amount  may  seem  insignificant  but  it 
can  be  very  important  to  the  worker  and 
his  or  her  family. 

Terminal  Illness  extracts  a  great  emo- 
tional toll  on  both  the  individual  and  the 
family.  Though  there  may  be  little  that 
we  can  do  to  relieve  the  emotional  strain 
through  legislation,  we  can  definitely 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  financial  hard- 
ship. To  do  anything  less  would  be  cruel. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  we  earlier  debated 
the  Percy  amendment  and  almost  every- 
one agreed  how  terrible  it  was  that  aliens 
were  getting  into  this  country  and  were 
receiving  SSI  without  having  paid  taxes. 


Now  we  have  an  amendment  here  to  give 
disability  payments  to  persons  who  have 
paid  their  taxes,  who  have  contributed 
to  the  social  security  system  and  we  are 
telling  them  that  they  must  wait  5 
months  before  they  can  receive  their 
benefits.  You  may  die  in  the  next  5 
months,  you  may  incur  catastrophically 
high  medical  bills,  you  may  be  facing  the 
prospect  of  leaving  your  s|}Oiise  with  a 
huge  debt  to  pay  off  once  you  are  gone 
but  you  are  just  going  to  have  to  wait 
5  months  like  everyone  else  before  you 
get  your  benefits.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  eliminate  this  inequity  and 
supported  the  Bayh  amendment.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  3236 
was  a  very  difficult  bill  to  pass.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  cut  spending  programs 
than  it  is  to  increase  spending.  Many 
Members  of  this  body  have  performed 
as  statesmen  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  A  lot  of  tough  votes  were  cast. 
I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  respon- 
sibility. Particularly,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman. 

The  only  thing  more  diCBcult  than  vot- 
ing on  the  side  of  fiscal  restraint  is  to 
stand  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
argue  against  the  efforts  of  colleagues  to 
increase  spending  and  decrease  savings. 
The  chairman  has  done  just  that  for  3 
days.  He  has  held  the  line  for  fiscal  re- 
straint. I  applaud  him  for  his  courage. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  staff,  par- 
ticularly Mike  Stern,  Joe  Humphreys, 
Bob  Lighthlzer,  Linda  McMahon,  and 
Sheila  Burke,  for  their  hard  work  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  not 
just  cut  benefits,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  cited  for  that  alone.  The  work  incen- 
tives and  administrative  changes  in  the 
bill  will  improve  the  DI  and  SSI  pro- 
grams Immeasurably  and  help  to  bring 
many  handicapped  individuals  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  economic  and  social 
life  where  they  belong.  The  bill  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  efforts  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  disabled,  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  participated  in  the  process  to 
bring  it  about. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
3236  posed  an  array  of  complex  and  per- 
plexing issues  and  I  did  not  arrive  at  my 
decision  to  vote  against  final  passage 
lightly.  The  bUl  which  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  contained  a  number  of  bene- 
ficial revisions  in  the  disability  program. 
Against  these  however,  must  be  weighed 
those  provisions  which  substtrntially 
slashed  benefit  levels  in  an  era  of  bur- 
geoning infiation.  These  provisions,  Mr. 
President,  retroactively  change  the  rules 
governing  the  benefits  that  would  be 
available  to  those  who  are  currently  con- 
tributing to  the  system. 

Millions  of  Americans  in  covered  em- 
ployment are  continuing  to  pay  an  ever 
higher  proportion  of  their  income  in  pay- 
roll taxes.  They  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  we,  who  are  the  fiduciaries  of  their 
Interests  in  the  benefits  to  which  they 
are  presumptively  entitled  under  current 
law,  will  act  to  insure  that  that  interest 
is  effectively  protected.  And  this,  Mr. 
President,  is  where,  in  my  estimation,  the 
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legislation  which  we  have  passed  today 
is  fatally  deficient.  The  changes  it  man- 
dates in  benefit  levels  are  not  inconse- 
quential; they  will  impinge  acutely  on 
those  families  who  are  forced  through 
misfortune  to  turn  to  our  social  insur- 
ance system  from  assistance. 

For  example,  the  average  American 
family,  with  a  40-year-old  employee 
earning  $250  per  week,  a  spouse  and  two 
children,  under  the  current  system  would 
be  entitled  to  a  weekly  disability  bene- 
fit of  $184,  this  constitutes  a  stringent 
budget  for  four  persons,  especially  with 
two  growing  children. 

But  under  the  bill  that  we  passed  to- 
day, that  already  meager  benefit  level 
would  be  reduced  to  approximately  $161 
per  week.  This  is  a  loss  of  $23  per  week. 
To  a  family  of  this  size  this  cut  does  not 
represent  the  loss  of  extravagances  but 
of  basic  fundamental  needs,  such  as  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  for  greater 
fiscal  stringency  and  of  how  imperative 
it  is  that  we  bring  this  infiation  under 
control.  However,  it  is  unreasonable  and 
inequitable  to  wage  this  battle  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  vulnerable  members 
of  our  society— the  handicapped. 

The  savings  achieved  by  this  bill 
amount  to  $74  million  over  5  years.  In 
fiscal  1977.  according  to  estimates  by  the 
HEW  Inspector  Generals  Office,  between 
$5.5  and  $6.5  billion  were  lost  due  to 
fraud  abuse  and  mismanagement  by  that 
Department  alone.  This  is  the  kind  of 
waste  on  which  we  must  concentrate  our 
efforts  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control,  not  by  breaking  faith  with  the 
disabled.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended,  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas   and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Braolet)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravkl)  . 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sassbk)   are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotimg) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart).  Is  there  any  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  who  has  not  voted  who  desires 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  27  Leg.] 
YEAS— 87 


Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Bayh 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Boren 

Huddles  ton 

Rlblcoff 

Boschwltz 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Bumijers 

Inouye 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Jackson    ' 

Sarbanes 

Byrd. 

Javlts 

Schmitt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Church 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Long 

Stewart 

Culver 

McClure 

Stone 

Danforth 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Morgan 

Warner 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Weicker 

Ford 

Muskie 

WUllams 

Gam 

Nelson 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Hatch 

Packwood 

NAYS— 1 
DeConclni 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Lugar 

Bradley 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Chafee 

Hart 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Young 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3236) ,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  both  floor 
managers  of  the  bill  which  we  just 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  fioor  managers 
of  this  bill  know.  I  have  been  a  supporter 
of  changes  in  the  Nation's  welfare  laws 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  Two 
years  ago,  I  joined  with  six  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  proposal  to  make 
major  changes  in  our  welfare  programs. 
Our  bill  was  S.  2777.  introduced  in  March 
1978.  I  was  very  pleased  last  year  when 
the  Carter  administration  scrapped  its 
1977  welfare  proposal  and  submitted  a 
revised  proposal  very  similar  to  S.  2777. 

I  was  further  encouraged  when  the 
House  acted  last  fall  on  the  new  Carter 
proposal  and  adopted  it  with  relatively 
modest  changes. 

I  remain  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  up  a 
major  welfare  bill  this  session.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  fairly  broad  consensus  has 
evolved  about  what  ought  to  be  done. 


There  is  no  longer  the  kind  of  division 
between  the  various  advocates  of  welfare 
reform  that  there  was  back  in  the  early 
1970's  when  the  Nixon  administration's 
family  assistance  plan  was  rejected. 

Prom  what  I  know  of  his  views.  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  I  are  relatively  close  together  in 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  the  welfar* 
system.  We  have  differences  of  opinion 
on  a  few  issues,  but  we  both  agree  that 
management  must  be  tightened  and  that 
all  reasonable  steps  should  be  taken  to 
get  recipients  off  the  welfare  rolls  and 
onto  payrolls. 

First  question:  With  these  points  In 
mind,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee what  the  plans  of  his  committee 
are  relative  to  taking  up  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  other  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  I  earlier  talked  to  both 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Long  about 
this  matter.  I  would  like  to  ask  them 
when  we  could  expect  some  welfare  re- 
form legislation  to  come  to  the  floor.  If 
they  can  tell  me  and  the  Senate  some- 
thing about  their  plans  and  also  about 
the  timetable.  I  would  appreciate  it.  This 
session  will  go  by  fairly  rapidly,  from  all 
appearances,  and  it  seems  that  the  later 
we  get  into  the  session,  the  less  oppor- 
tunity we  will  have  to  give  consideration 
to  welfare  reform. 

So  I  should  like,  if  the  floor  managers 
will  agree,  to  have  an  update  on  where 
we  are  on  welfare  reform. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  by 
my  colleagues  (Mr.  Bellmon  and  Mr. 
Javits)  .  I  am  concerned  with  the  incre- 
mental and  piecemeal  approach  we  seem 
to  be  taking  to  welfare  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  child  welfare  and  foster  care 
program  but  which  also  includes  some 
major  provisions  on  AFDC.  Our  col- 
leagues In  the  House  have  taken  a  differ- 
ent approach  in  dealing  with  welfare 
legislation — they  passed  a  s'ngle  bill, 
patterned  after  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's proposal,  on  Novem'^er  7. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  focus  of  public 
policy  has  been  the  elimination  of  pover- 
ty in  America.  Since  the  mid-1960's, 
there  have  been  protests  by  officials  and 
the  public  alike  over  the  "welfare  mess". 
Proposals  have  been  advanced  and  in- 
troduced as  legislation  to  reform  the 
present  system — none  has  so  far  passed 
the  Senate,  but  the  debate  over  welfare 
reform  continues. 

President  Carter  characterized  the 
Federal  Government's  failure  to  deal 
with  comprehensive  reform  of  oiu-  wel- 
fare system  in  his  May  23.  1979  message 
to  Congress  on  the  sublect.  He  said : 

I  recognise  that  welfare  reform  Is  a  dUBcult 
undertaking;  no  legislative  struggle  In  the 
last  decade  has  provided  so  much  hopeful 
rhetoric  or  so  much  disappointment  and 
frustration. 

In  his  January  23  state  of  the  Union 
address  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress, 
he  said: 

Our  current  welfare  system  Is  overdue  for 
serious  reform:  the  system  Is  wasteful  and 
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not  fully  effective.  He  went  on  to  say:  last 
year  the  House  passed  the  Social  Welfare  Re- 
form Amendments  Act,  which  addresses  the 
major  problems  in  our  cash  assistance  pro- 
grams. This  yeir.  we  must  continue  this 
momentum  toward  welfare  reform.  I  am  de- 
termined to  do  wha  ever  I  can  to  help  enact 
the  two  bills  needed  for  the  most  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  welfare  system  in  our 
history. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  welfare  sys- 
tem is  a  collection  of  overlapping  and 
ill-coOTdlnated  programs  designed  to  aid 
the  poor.  If  current  policy  is  allowed  to 
continue,  the  programs  that  are  designed 
to  assist  the  poor  will  continue  to  be 
complex  both  for  welfare  recipients  and 
program  administrators.  Benefits,  regu- 
lations, and  eligibility  will  continue  to 
vary  from  State  to  State  and  from  pro- 
gram to  program.  The  fiscal  burdens  of 
States  and  localities  will  continue  to  vary 
widely  depending  on  their  financial  re- 
sources and  the  priority  they  give  to 
helping  the  low-income  population. 
Much  of  the  poor  population  will  not  be 
covered  by  any  Federal  cash  assistance 
program,  and  many  of  the  groups  who 
are  covered  will  continue  to  experience 
a  high  incidence  of  poverty  because  of 
the  low  benefits  paid  by  some  States. 

A  public  welfare  study  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  concluded  as 
follows: 

InBtead  of  forming  a  coordinated  network 
In  puiaiilt  of  well-defined  goals,  our  Federal, 
State  and  local  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams are  an  assortment  of  fragmented  ef- 
forts that  distribute  Income  to  various  per- 
sons for  various  purposes,  sometimes  on  con- 
flicting terms  aad  with  unforeseen  effects. 

It  was  further  determined  that: 
The  habit  of  approaching  problems  in  Iso- 
lation has  led  to  fragmented  and  inconsis- 
tent legislation  and  administration. 

Mr.  President,  my  belief  that  the  wel- 
fare reform  bill  should  be  considered  by 
Congress  as  a  comprehensive  measure  is 
not  solely  based  upon  my  concerns  that 
the  proposal  would  serve  to  assist  welfare 
families  in  the  13  States  where  the  mini- 
mum level  of  support  in  APDC  and  food 
stamp  benefits  combined  is  less  than  65 
percent  of  the  poverty  standard.  My 
State  of  Michigan,  for  instance,  also 
needs  a  comprehensive  welfare  reform 
measure  such  as  the  one  which  recently 
passed  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  Michigan  has  focused 
its  welfare  reform  efforts  in  two  areas: 
The  development  of  a  imiform  national 
family  policy  and  a  more  equitable 
Federal-State  sharing  of  the  country's 
welfare  burden.  In  so  doing,  the  State  is 
attempting  to  address  concerns  also  fre- 
quently expressed  at  the  Federal  level. 
Specifically,  welfare  reform  legislation 
such  as  H.R.  4904  could  significantly 
reduce  »rror  rates  by  standardizing  the 
treatment  of  income  and  resources  for 
the  two  largest  welfare  programs,  AFDC 
and  food  stamps.  Second,  the  oft- 
criticized  antifamily  bias  of  the  pro- 
grams would  be  greatly  reduced  by  man- 
dating both  a  national  minimum  benefit 
level  and  coverage  of  intact  needy  fami- 
lies through  the  APDC-imemployed 
parent  program. 


The  imJTiinrnim  benefit  would  insure  an 
adequate  level  of  assistance  to  needy 
families  throughout  the  country.  AFDC- 
unemployment  parent  coverage  helps 
eliminate  Inequitable  treatment  of  dif- 
ferent categories  of  needy  families  and 
removes  the  need  for  wage  earners  to 
leave  their  families,  and,  thus,  also  re- 
moves a  significant  disincentive  for 
employment.  Refinements  of  eligibility 
criteria  in  the  unemployed  parent  pro- 
gram would  address  specific  problems 
found  in  Detroit  and  other  urban  cen- 
ters. For  example,  removal  of  the  work 
history  requirement  would  enable  young 
families  with  no  work  history  due  to  the 
extraordinarily  high  unemployment 
rates  in  the  inner  cities  to  obtain  needed 
assistance. 

Provisions  to  increase  fiscal  relief  and 
reexamine  the  matching  formula  for 
assistance  programs  simply  recognize 
economic  reality.  Michigan  is  currently 
in  a  serious  recession,  approaching 
double-digit  unemployment  rate  even  as 
the  national  rate  declines  slightly.  Yet 
we  continue  to  be  a  net  contributor  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  even  in  a  time  of 
recession.  Yet  its  matehing  rate  is  deter- 
mined by  the  economic  conditions  that 
existed  3  years  ago.  These  reforms  are 
needed  now,  not  several  years  down  the 
road. 

Mr.  President,  House  bill,  H.R.  4904, 
contains  features  which  have  received 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate  in  the 
past.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
might  indicate  what  the  prospects  are 
for  a  comprehensive  welfare  reform  bill 
being  sent  to  the  fioor  this  session.* 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  seven  Sen- 
ators have  joined  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Long  relating  to  this  bill  and  also  to 
H.R.  3434  because  of  our  concern  that 
these  bills  would  foreclose  the  likelihood 
of  any  effort  to  do  better  than  we  have 
on  welfare  legislation.  This  is  a  matter 
of  crucial  impact,  as  the  Senators  know, 
on  large  cities,  and  I  represent  the 
largest  in  the  county.  Indeed,  if  there  is 
one  single  cause  for  New  York's  near 
bankruptey  in  1975.  it  Is  the  amount  that 
it  has  to  deal  with  in  welfare.  Other 
cities  and  towns  in  New  York  are  also 
feeling  Uie  tremendous  burden.  Those 
Senators  signing  this  letter  were  myself 
and  Senators  Bellhon,  Tsongas,  Hart, 
Cohen,  Percy.  Levin,  and  Hatfield. 

It  is  very  significant,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  does  not  represent  any  ideo- 
logical division.  These  are  Senators  of 
very  different  views  on  legislation  gen- 
erally, but  we  all  could  come  together  on 
this  basic  proposition.  So  I  join  Senator 
Bellmon,  Senator  Levin,  and  the  other 
Senators  whose  names  I  have  read  in 
making  this  request  of  Senator  Long  and 
Senator  Dole. 

The  House  pEissed  H.R.  4904  last  No- 
vember and  we  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that,  with  over  a  year  to  deal  with 
this  critical  matter,  it  will  have  hearings 
and  that  we  can  get  something  done  on 
it  before  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 


from  New  York  (Mr.  Motnihan)  has 
been  holding  some  hearings  on  welfare 
in  his  subcommittee,  which  has  that  sub- 
ject matter  under  its  jurisdiction.  He 
has  some  more  hearings  scheduled  in 
early  February. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Is 
going  to  hold  hearings  on  welfare  and 
we  shall  cover  the  area  that  the  Senator 
has  mentioned,  because  this  is  a  very 
important  matter.  It  is  of  tremendous 
significance  and  importance  to  every 
State  and  every  segment  of  the  Nation 
and,  in  due  course,  we  shall  make  our 
recommendations  from  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  the  pre- 
cise day  that  we  shall  be  holding  these 
hearings,  because  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness is  for  us  to  dispose  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  and  this  pending  measure. 

After  we  finish  the  matters  that  we 
have  in  conference  we  will  try  to  finish 
the  health  insurance  bill,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  hearings  and  we  have  been 
in  markup  on  that  for  some  time.  I  hope 
that  as  soon  as  we  can  process  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  measure,  which  I  hope 
will  be  within  the  next  10  days,  I  hope 
it  will  not  take  us  more  than  a  few  weeks 
to  report  our  views  with  regard  to  health. 
After  that,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  move 
on  to  the  welfare  area.  There  may  be 
some  revenue  bills  that  are  of  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  concerned,  we  can  put  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  off  until  very  late  in  the 
session.  That  will  be  of  great  service  to 
me. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  blame  the  Senator 
for  feeling  that  way ;  I  know  a  lot  of  Sen- 
ators do.  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  pass  a 
windfall  profit  tax,  the  President  is  going 
to  withdraw  his  decontrol  plan  and  we 
shall  be  left  with  the  mess  we  had  in 
1978,  prior  to  the  time  the  President  sent 
down  his  proposed  decontrol  plaai.  But 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
concerned,  I  definitely  plan  to  partic- 
ipate in  hearings  on  welfare  and  to  help 
put  forth  the  best  bill  that  we  think  we 
can  recommend. 

I  think  we  all  ought  to  understand  one 
another,  that  there  is  always  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  some  of  these  measures. 
Some  years  back,  someone  asked  me  for 
my  definition  of  tax  reform.  I  said  my 
definition  of  tax  reform  is  wliatever  can 
muster  51  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  If 
you  can  get  51  Senators  to  vote  to  pass 
it,  obviously,  they  think  it  is  a  reform 
because  they  would  not  vote  for  it  if  they 
did  not  think  it  is  a  change  for  the  better. 

My  version  of  a  welfare  reform  pro- 
gram is  a  "something-for-something" 
program.  To  me,  the  greatest  reform  we 
need  in  welfare  is  to  pay  people  to  do 
something,  rather  than  paying  all  tnat 
money  out  for  people  to  do  absolutely 
nothing;  pay  people  to  be  useful  citizens, 
to  put  their  hands  on  the  ladder  and 
start  climbing  up  that  ladder,  rather 
than  paying  people  to  sit  there  and  vege- 
tate. I  think  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  that  can  be  done  in  that  area 
and  a  lot  has  been  done. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Lloyd  Rader,  out  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  has  some  fine  ideas 
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and  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Federtd 
bureaucracy,  he  could  show  that  a  lot 
can  be  done  and  should  be  done  by  the 
local  or  State  bureaucracy. 

In  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  empha- 
size moving  people  into  the  mainstream, 
reducing  dependency,  rather  than  in- 
creasing it.  In  the  judgment  of  this  Sen- 
ator, it  is  not  going  to  require  a  huge 
amount  of  money.  We  ought  to  see  that 
the  money  can  be  spent  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  spent;  to  improve  people's  lives,  to 
achieve  their  hopes  and  ambitions,  to 
reduce  dependency,  rather  than  increas- 
ing it. 

I  shall  certainly  consider  the  views  of 
all  other  Senators  and  I  shall  invite  the 
Senate  now  for  when,  in  fact,  in  due 
course.  I  hold  the  hearings;  I  want  to 
invite  the  Senator  from  New  York  now. 
I  know  it  is  not  necessary,  but  just  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  am  invit- 
ing the  Senator  from  New  York  now  to 
come  and  be  a  witness  at  those  hearings 
and,  if  he  wishes,  to  interrogate  some  of 
the  witnesses. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me,  I  hope  we  can  do  as  well  as  we 
did  this  morning,  but  at  that  time,  I 
hope  I  win. 

If  the  Senator  will  give  me  just  one 
word,  which  is  important — ^I  am  very 
strong  for  the  working  poor  and  I  think, 
from  what  the  Senator  says  and  from 
what  I  know  of  his  reputation,  so  is  he. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  how  impor- 
tant it  would  be  if  we  could  do  a  welfare 
reform  for  the  working  poor.  Aid  for  the 
working  poor  would  have  a  beneficial 
side  effect  for  our  cities. 

All  I  ask  the  Senator  is,  let  us  move 
on  it,  that  is  all.  We  shaU  deal  with  his 
views,  mine,  and  everybody  else's,  and 
I  shall  more  than  happily  accept  the  in- 
vitation to  be  a  witness.  I  hope  it  comes 
very  soon. 

Finally,  before  I  yield  the  floor,  I 
would  like  to  digress  a  moment  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  bill  we  just  passed. 
I  felt  I  had  to  vote  for  passage  of  the 
committee  bill,  as  amended,  even  though 
most  reluctantly.  The  bill  contains  many 
positive  provisions  including  those  In- 
creasing incentives  for  beneficiaries  to 
return  to  work  and  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  reductions 
in  benefits  through  changes  in  the  family 
cap  provision  and  the  5 -year  dropout 
provision  are  ill-advised.  I  voted  for  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  which  would 
have  largely  restored  the  cuts  due  to  the 
family  cap  change.  I  also  sponsored  my 
own  tunendment  which  would  have  re- 
stored large  cuts  in  the  family  disability 
benefits  for  lower  middle  income  indivi- 
duals. Much  to  my  regret,  both  amend- 
ments were  defeated. 

My  vote  in  favor  of  final  passage  of  the 
bill  should  be  viewed  as  a  statement  that 
in  conference  with  the  House,  the  Senate 
should  hold  firm  to  its  comparatively 
limited  benefit  reductions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  understand  that  we 
are  going  to  have  hearings  on  welfare 
reform  and  welfare.  It  may  not  be  what 
I  think  is  welfare  reform,  it  may  not  be 
what  any  Senator  thinks  is  welfare  re- 
form, but  it  is  going  to  be  what  51  Sena- 
tors think  is  welfare  reform. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
the  views  expressed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  other  Senators.  I 
do  agree  that  we  ought  to  finish  legisla- 
tion on  the  catastrophic  health  insurance 
proposal,  which  has  wide  support  in  the 
committee.  It  is  the  result  of  nonpartisan 
support,  however  one  views  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  some  hope  for  an 
agreement  on  that. 

Then,  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, welfare  reform  would  be  ccxning 
along  sometime  thereafter.  There  are 
different  approaches  and  some  have  more 
merit  than  others,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
those  sponsors  of  the  different  versions. 
We  believe  the  block  grant  approach  has 
a  lot  of  appeal.  We  hope  to  persuade 
other  Senators  to  that  view.  But  cer- 
tainly, there  are  many  cations  that  we 
shall  be  considering. 

I  say  for  the  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee that  we  want  to  assure  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  of  our  interest  in 
welfare  reform  and  willingness  to  con- 
sider it  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  really  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
do  better  than  it  has  done  on  this  bill 
just  passed  with  regard  to  attendance. 
The  Senate  is  going  to  have  some  very 
fine  and  useful,  thoughtful  speakers,  with 
a  lot  of  good  Information  to  bring  to  this 
Senate. 

It  is  a  shame  sometimes  when  we  do 
the  best  we  can  to  educate  the  Senate 
that  we  have  to  do  it  with  very  few  Sen- 
ators here  and  have  to  count  on  Sena- 
tors absorbing  something  by  word  of 
mouth,  not  even  getting  it  all.  Just  a  30- 
second  explanation  of  an  amendment 
when  they  come  to  vote. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  command 
better  attendance  on  the  Senate  fioor 
when  we  debate  the  welfare  issue  be- 
cause we  deserve  a  debate  that  would  be 
in  all  respects  a  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  comments  he  made  earlier 
about  the  success  of  certain  programs 
which  are  being  operated  in  Oklahoma 
by  what  we  used  to  call  the  Welfare  De- 
partment. It  is  now  called  DISRS — the 
Department  of  Institutions.  Social  and 
Rehabilitative  Services.  Mr.  Lloyd  E.  Ra- 
der has  been  our  Welfare  Director — that 
Is  the  way  we  think  of  him — for  sdmost 
three  decades.  He  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  In  moving  people  off  welfare  rolls  and 
on  payrolls  in  spite  of  some  very  obvious 
impediments  put  in  place  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  which  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  remove  when  we  get  Into  a  reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge,  again,  that  we 
act  on  welfare  reform  in  a  very  expedi- 
tious manner  because  if  there  is  one  thing 
the  citizens  of  this  country  are  fed  up 
with,  it  is  paying  people  for  not  doing 
anything. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Senate  have 
both  the  knowledge  and  the  will  to  make 
changes  in  our  welfare  system  so  it  can 
provide  adequate  help  to  people  who  are 
not  able  to  help  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  an  end  to  this  business 
of  subsidizing  indolence.  We  can  and  we 


must  make  certain  that  pe<vle  who  can 
contribute  to  their  own  livelihood  are 
required  to  do  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  will  have  the  bill  before  us 
and  will  be  discussing  it. 

Between  now  and  then,  however,  if  our 
plans  can  be  assured,  we  are  going  to  be 
here  with  a  major  health  bill.  I  hope  it 
will  point  us  to  what  will  be  in  the  beet 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

We  will  have  something  that  is  broader, 
I  hope,  than  just  a  catastrophic  illness 
insurance  bill.  But  I  hwe  it  will  at  least 
cover  catastrophic  illness. 

We  will  certainly  try  to  provide  the  best 
answers  in  both  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  on  Its  amendments  to  the  bill  H H. 
3236,  I  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Exor)  appointed 
Messrs.  Lonc,  Talmadge,  Ribicoit.  Nel- 
son, Baucus,  Dole,  Danforth,  and  Dur- 
ENBERGER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  H.R.  3236  be 
printed  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  better  work  incentives  and  im- 
proved accountability  In  the  dlsabiUty  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

SOCIAL  sECXjarrT  amendments  of  i»7g 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  last  1 0  years,  the  cost  of  the 
soc  al  security  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram— the  Nation's  largest  disability 
benefit  program — has  jumped  fivefold, 
from  $3.3  billion  to  $16.1  billion.  The 
number  of  recipients  under  the  program 
grew  from  750,000  in  1970  to  almost  4.9 
million  in  1978;  since  then,  the  benefit 
rolls  have  remained  fairly  constant.  In 
the  next  decade,  it  is  projected  that  the 
cost  of  the  program  under  current  law 
will  almost  double  to  $30  blU'on. 

In  the  1950's,  the  Congress  made  the 
disability  insurance  program  self -financ- 
ing by  enacting  a  relatively  small  tax  on 
employers  and  employees.  In  recent 
years.  Congress  has  been  Increasingly 
concerned  with  the  size,  cost,  and  financ- 
ing of  the  program.  Three  years  ago. 
Congress  passed  the  social  security  dis- 
ability amendments  which  helped  to 
shore  up  the  nearly  bankrupt  disability 
trust  fund  by  scheduling  significant  in- 
creases in  the  social  security  tax  rates. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate 
today,  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Amendments  of  1979.  is  intended  to  in- 
sure the  future  financial  viability  of  the 
disability  trust  fund.  The  bill  alters  the 
program  so  that  It  will  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  original  intent  of  Congress. 

The  legislation  moderately  reduces  fu- 
ture benefits,  while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tending those  benefits  which  are  in- 
tended to  give  people  the  ability  to  rettun 
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to  work.  The  reasoning  behind  these 
benefit  changes  is  twofold.  In  the  pres- 
ent system,  some  recipients  under  the 
disability  insurance  program  have  re- 
ceived more  income  from  their  benefits 
than  they  received  while  in  the  work 
force.  In  addition,  the  present  system 
discourages  some  recipients  from  trying 
to  retiim  to  work  by  completely  cutting 
off  benefits  as  they  seek  employment. 
Disabled  individuals  often  have  h'gher 
medical  costs  than  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  bill  limits  the  loss  of  medical 
and  social  service  benefits  as  recipients 
return  to  work. 

The  legislation  passed  today  encour- 
ages a  balanced  approach  to  disability 
insurance  by  tightening  benefits,  estab- 
llslilng  work  incentives,  and  improving 
the  program's  administration.  I  com- 
mend all  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  their  commitment  to  reform- 
ing the  program.  I  would  like  to  offer 
special  thanks  to  Senator  Long,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  Sen- 
ator Dole,  ranking  minority  member, 
for  their  astute  floor  management  of 
the  bill. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION PROM  THE  EUROPEAN 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  BEDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  because  I  have  the 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
a  delegation  from  the  European  Par- 
liament. 

As  many  know,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment was  popularly  elected  throughout 
nine  countries  in  Europe  this  past  year, 
and  the  face  and  the  character  of  the 
parliament  was  changed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that.  It  is  a  very  important 
body. 

I  would  like  to  thank  both  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
for  recognizing  this  and  getting  unani- 
mous consent  for  us  to  greet  and  to  al- 
low on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  Imowledge.  repre- 
sentatives of  a  parliamentary  body  that 
is  not  exclusively  a  national  parliamen- 
tary body. 

It  is  quite  an  except'on.  But  it  is  quite 
an  exceptional  group  of  people  here  to- 
day. They  represent  seven  of  nine  coun- 
tries, and  the  entire  political  spectrum 
of  the  part'es  with'n  their  countries. 

I  again  thank  the  Senate  for  giving 
me  this  privilege  and  honor  of  being  able 
to  introduce  them  because  I  believe  it  is 
a  landmark  occurrence  to  be  able  to  wel- 
come a  parliamentary  body  that  is  of 
consequence  and  does  represent  nine 
European  coimtries. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  names  of  the  representatives  from 
the  European  Parliament  who  are  with 
us  today. 

DxLECATiON  From  the  EtraopEAN 
Parliament 

Mrs.  Eva  WUhelmsson  Oredal  (Denmark), 
Chairman  of  the  Delegation. 

Mr.  Vlncenzo  Glummarra  (Italy).  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Delegation. 

Mr.  Ouldo  Pantl  (Italy),  Member  of  the 
Communist  and  Allies  Group. 

Mr.  Mario  Zagarl  (Italy) .  Vice  President  of 
the  European  Parliament. 


Mr.  Erwln  Lange  (Federal  Republic  of 
Germany) ,  Member  of  the  Socialist  Group. 

Mr.  Helnrlch  Algner  (Federal  Republic  of 
Germany) .  Member  of  the  Group  of  the  Eu- 
ropean People's  Party. 

Mr.  Harry  Notenboom  (Netherlands). 
Member  of  the  Group  of  the  Eiiropean  Peo- 
ple's Party. 

Mrs.  Louise  Moreau  (Prance),  Member  of 
the  Group  of  the  European  People's  Party. 

Mr.  Maurice  Paure  (Prance),  Member  of 
the  SocicUlst  Group. 

Sir  David  Nicolson  (United  Kingdom). 
Member  of  the  European  Democratic  Group. 

Mr.  Darlo  Antoniozzl  (Italy),  Member  of 
the  Group  of  the  European  People's  Party. 

Mr.  Niels  Haagerup  (Denmark),  Member 
of  the  Liberal  and  Democratic  Group. 

Mr.  Sergio  Pinlnfarlna  (Italy),  Member 
of  the  Lilieral  and  Democratic  Group. 

Mr.  Alan  Tyrrell  (United  Kingdom) .  Mem- 
ber of  the  European  Democratic  Group. 

Mr.  Roland  Boyes  (United  Kingdom), 
Member  of  the  Socialist  Group. 

Mr.  Karl  Von  Wogau  (Federal  Republic  of 
Germany) ,  Member  of  the  Group  of  the  Eu- 
ropean People's  Party. 

Mr.  WUllam  Newton  Dunn  (United  King- 
dom) ,  Member  of  the  European  Democratic 
Group. 

Mr.  Erdmann  Linde  (Federal  Republic  of 
Germany),  Member  of  the  Socialist  Group. 

Miss  sue  De  Valera  (Ireland).  Member  of 
the  Group  of  European  Progressive  Demo- 
crats. 

tfr.  Johen  Van  Minnen  (Netherlands), 
Member  of  the  Socialist  Group. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  present  to  the 
Chair  and  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate the  members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment who  are  here. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  3  minutes  to  give  our  col- 
leages  an  opportunity  to  greet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Parliament. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:07  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:10  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Exon). 


AIRPORT     AND     AIRWAY     SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1979 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1648, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  airport  and  air- 
way system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  "and"; 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  23,  insert 
the  following: 

That  such  airports  can  replace  the  moneys 
they  otherwise  would  have  received  as  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  Act  by  renegotiat- 
ing rates  and  charges  paid  by  air  carriers  for 
the  use  of  such  airports:  and 

On  page  6,  line  25,  beginning  after  the 
period,  strike  through  and  Including  page  7, 
line  4; 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
through  and  including  line  11; 

On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(8)": 


On  page  7,  line  17,  strike  "(10) "  and  Insert 
"(9)"; 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  "(11)"  and  Insert 
"(10)"; 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  "(12) "  and  Insert 
"(11)"; 

On  page  8,  line  1,  strike  "(13)"  and  Insert 
"(12)"; 

On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  "(14)"  and  Insert 
"(13)"; 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
through  and  Including  line  13; 

On  page  8,  line  14,  strike  "(16)"  and  Insert 
"(14)"; 

On  page  8,  line  19,  strike  "(17)"  and  insert 
"(15)": 

On  page  8.  line  24,  strike  "(18)"  and  Insert 
"(16)"; 

On  page  9,  line  4,  strike  "(19)"  and  Insert 
"(17)"; 

On  page  9,  line  6,  strike  "(20)"  and  Insert 
"(18)"; 

On  page  9.  line  9,  strike  "(21)"  and  Insert 
"(19)"; 

On  page  9,  line  16.  strike  "(22) "  and  insert 
"(20)"; 

On  page  9.  line  20,  strtke  "(23) "  and  insect 
"(21)"; 

On  page  9.  line  23.  strike  "(24) "  and  Insert 
"(22)"; 

On  page  10,  line  1,  strike  "(25)"  and  Insert 
"(23)"; 

On  page  10,  line  3,  strike  "(26)"  and  Insert 
"(24)"; 

On  page  10,  line  3,  after  "means"  Insert 
"(A)"; 

On  page  10.  line  6,  after  "assistance"  Insert 
"for  a  public  airport  or  (B)  any  private  own- 
er of  a  public-use  airport  which  submits  to 
the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
an  application  for  financial  assistance  for  a 
reliever  airport"; 

On  page  10.  line  11,  strike  "(27)"  and  In- 
sert "(26)"; 

On  page  10,  line  13,  strike  "(28)"  and 
insert  "(26)"; 

On  page  10.  line  17,  strike  "(29)  "  and  Insert 
"(27)"; 

On  page  10.  line  20,  strike  "11"  and  Insert 
■12"; 

On  page  12.  line  20,  strike  "or  block 
grants"; 

On  page  12.  line  22,  strtke  "$750,000,000" 
and  insert  "$825,000,000"; 

On  page  12,  line  23,  strike  "$1,150,000,000" 
and  Insert   "$1,425,000,000"; 

On  page  12,  line  25,  strike  "$1,600,000,000" 
and  insert  "$1,975,000,000"; 

On  page  13,  line  1,  strike  "$2,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$2,576,000,000"; 

On  page  12.  line  2.  strike  "$2,650,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$3,226,000,000"; 

On  page  13,  line  9,  strike  "after  September 
30.  1981"; 

On  page  13,  line  11,  strike  "described  In" 
and  Insert  "that  Is  Ineligible  to  receive  such 
Federal  assistance  under  the  provisions  of": 

On  page  14.  line  12.  strike  "$1,650,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$2,750,000,000"; 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
through  and  including  line  13; 

On  page  15,  line  14,  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)"; 

On  page  16.  line  12,  strike  "paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section" 
and  insert  "subsection  6(a)  and  7(a)  of  this 
Act"; 

On  page  16.  line  15,  strike  "paragraph"  and 
Insert  "subsection"; 

On  page  16,  line  17,  strtke  "section"  and 
insert  "subsection"; 

On  page  16,  line  18,  strike  "section"  and 
Insert  "subsection"; 

On  page  16.  line  20.  strike  "subsection" 
and  Insert  "subsections"; 

On  page  16,  line  24.  strtke  "section"  and 
Insert  "subsection"; 

On  page  16.  line  25.  strike  "section  "  and 
insert  "subsection"; 

On  page  17.  line  2,  strike  "such"  and  Insert 
"this": 
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On  page  17,  line  3.  rtrike  "(e)"  and  Insert 
"(d)"; 

On  page  17,  line  12.  strike  "(a),  (b),  (c).' 
and  Insert  "(a)  and  (b)"; 

On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  "7(d)"  and  In- 
sert "7(c)"; 

On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  "section"  and 
Insert  "Act"; 

On  page  17,  line  22,  strike  "7(d)"  and  In- 
sert "7(c)  of  this  Act"; 

On  page  18,  line  5,  strike  "paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  15(a)"  and  Insert  "subeectlon 
9(a)  of  this  Act": 

On  page  18.  line  8,  strike  "section  8(b)  (3) 
of  this  Act"  and  Insert  "sections  6  and  7  of 
this  Act"; 

On  page  18,  line  18,  strike  "described  In" 
and  Insert  "that  are  ineligible  to  receive 
Inderal  assistance  for  sucb  purposes  under 
the  provisions  or"; 

On  page  19,  line  2,  after  "each"  Insert 
"eligible"; 

On  page  19,  line  4,  strike  "fifty  thoiisand" 
and  insert  "50,000"; 

On  page  19.  line  6.  strike  "fifty  thoxisand" 
and  Insert  "50,000"; 

On  page  19,  line  9,  strike  "four  hundred 
thousand"  and  Insert  "400,000"; 

On  page  20,  line  1,  srt:rlke  "a"  and  Insert 
"an  eligible"; 

On  page  20,  line  7,  strike  "title"  and  In- 
sert "Act"; 

On  page  20,  line  14,  strike  "a"  and  Insert 
"an  eligible"; 

On  page  22,  line  11,  beginning  with  "com- 
mercial" strike  through  and  Including  "23" 
in  line  16.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: primary  airports:  and  (V)  airports 
that  are  Ineligible  to  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  sections  23(a) 
or  23(b) 

On  page  25,  line  14,  after  "projects"  insert 
"at  eligible  airports"; 

On  page  25,  line  17,  after  "of"  insert 
"eligible"; 

On  page  26.  line  18,  strike  "$160,000,000" 
and  insert  "$225,000,000"; 

On  page  26.  line  1.  strike  "commercial 
service"  and  Insert  "public"; 

On  page  26.  line  2.  strike  "are  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  from  a  participating 
State  under  this  Act — "  and  Insert  "that  re- 
ceived Federal  assistance  fnr  fiscal  year  1980 
under  section  15(a)(3)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended — "; 

On  page  26.  line  16.  beginning  with  "(1)" 
strike  through  and  Including  "and"  in  line 
21,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
the  sum  (I)  the  United  States  share  of  the 
costs  of  such  high  priority  projects  at  such 
airport  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  five  times 
the  minimum  amount  apportioned  to  such 
airport  for  fiscal  year  1980  under  section  16 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  as  amended,  and  (TI)  sucfa 
additional  funds  as  the  Secretary,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, considers  appropriate: 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

(C)  In  the  case  of  eligible  airports  other 
than  reliever  or  commercial  service  airports, 
no  leas  than  $275,000,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  Dursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  and  the  funds 
annortloned  to  the  discretionary  fund  of  the 
Secretarv  pursuant  to  pnraTraDh  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  distributed  to  such  pub- 
lic airports  durine  the  period  from  October  1, 
1980  to  September  30,  1986. 

On  page  27,  line  14,  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(D)": 

On  page  27,  line  16,  strike  "enplanes  more 
than  .26  percent  of  the  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers enplaned  annually  at  all  commercial 
service  airports"  and  Insert  "Is  Ineligible  to 
receive  such  Federal  assistance  under  section 
23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this  Act"; 

On  page  28,  line  6,  strike  "or  block  grant"; 

On  page  28,  line  20,  strike  "enplanes  more 


than,  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers enplaned  annually  at  aU  commercial 
service  airports"  and  Insert  "Is  IneUglble  to 
receive  such  Federal  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  sanctions  23(a)  and  23(b)  of 
this  Act"; 

On  page  29,  line  4,  beginning  with  "that" 
strike  through  and  Including  the  word 
"plan"  in  Une  17,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  that  the  Secretary  make  the 
waived  amount  available  for  an  approved 
project-grant  to  the  sponsor  of  another  eli- 
gible public  airport  that  is  part  of  the  same 
geographical  area  as  the  airport  of  the  spon- 
sor making  the  waiver 

On  page  30,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
through  and  Including  page  36,  line  7; 

On  page  37,  line  8,  strike  "AND  BLOCK 
GRANT"; 

On  page  37,  beginning  with  Une  10.  strike 
through  and  Including  line  13.  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  f oUowing : 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Sxtbmission. — Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  (1)  any  public 
agency,  or  two  or  more  public  agencies  act- 
ing jointly,  or  (2)  any  sponsor  of  a  public- 
use  airport,  or  two  or  more  such  sponsors 
acting  jointly,  may  submit 

On  pa^e  38,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
through  and  including  line  14; 

On  page  38.  line  16.  strike  "or  block  grant"; 

On  page  38.  line  25.  strike  "(1)  PROJECT 
GRANT  APPLICATIONS.—": 

On  page  39.  line  1,  strike  "(A)"  and  insert 
"(1)"; 

On  page  39,  line  4,  strike  "(1)"  and  Insert 
(A)": 

On  page  39,  Une  7,  strike  "(11)"  and  Insert 
"(B)"; 

On  page  39,  line  15,  strike  "(Ui)"  and  In- 
sert "(C)"; 

On  page  39,  line  19,  strike  "(It)"  and  In- 
sert "(D)": 

On  page  39,  line  21,  strike  "(t)  "  and  Insert 
"(E)"; 

On  page  40,  line  1,  strike  "(vl)"  and  Insert 
"(F)"; 

On  page  40,  Une  4,  strike  "(B)"  and  Insert 
"(2)": 

On  page  40,  Une  12,  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(3)"; 

On  page  40,  line  14,  strtke  "(1) "  and  Insert 
"(A)"; 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike  "(U) "  and  Insert 
"(B)"; 

On  page  40,  line  17,  strike  "(111)"  and  In- 
sert "(C)"; 

On  page  40.  line  23.  strike  "(D)"  and  In- 
sert "(4)"; 

On  page  41.  line  3.  strike  "(E)"  and  Insert 
"(5)": 

On  page  42.  line  1,  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
"(6)"; 

On  page  42.  line  2.  strike  "(1)"  and  Insert 
"(A)"; 

On  page  42.  line  14,  strtke  "(11) "  and  Insert 
"(B)"; 

On  page  42,  line  15,  strike  "(I) "  and  Insert 
"(A)"; 

On  page  42,  line  19,  strtke  "  (O) "  and  Insert 
"(7)"; 

On  page  42,  line  20,  strike  "(1)"  and  Insert 
"(A)"; 

On  page  43,  line  14.  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(B)"; 

On  page  43,  beginning  vrith  line  19.  strike 
through  and  Including  page  44.  line  23; 

On  page  44.  line  24.  strike  "(d)"  and  Insert 
"(c)": 

On  page  46,  line  4,  strike  "participating 
States  and"; 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  "participating 
State  or"; 

On  page  46,  line  10,  strlln  "(e)"  and  Insert 
"(d)"; 

On  page  45,  line  23.  strike  "or  block  grant"; 

On  page  50.  line  25.  strike  "and"; 

On  page  51,  line  2.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  line  4,  Insert 
the   following: 


(13)  In  the  case  of  a  primary  airport,  the 
airport  operator  or  owner  will  provide  rest- 
room  faculties  that  (A)  are  available  to  the 
public  without  any  charge  or  free  and  (B) 
are  malnuiined  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness 
commensurate  with  the  public  health  stand- 
ards of  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
In  which  such  airport  is  located. 

On  page  52,  Une  9,  strike  "or  block  grant"; 

On  page  52,  line  12,  strike  "or  block  grant": 

On  page  62.  line  21.  strUce  "(1)"; 

On  page  53.  Une  22,  strike  "and  (3)  wlU 
not  be  accompanied  at  an  airport  described 
m  sections  23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this  Act,"; 

On  page  56,  line  7,  after  "than"  Insert  "the 
greater  of  (A)  $200,000  or  (B)"; 

On  page  57,  Une  11.  strike  "(a)  PROJECT 
GRANT  AGREEMENTS. — "; 

On  page  57,  beginning  with  line  34.  strike 
through  and  including  page  58.  line  4: 

On  page  58.  line  6.  strike  "(c)  PROJECT 
GRANT  AND  BLOCK  GRANT  AGREE- 
MENTS.— "; 

On  page  58.  line  7,  strike  "or  block  grant"; 

On  page  58.  line  15.  strike  "or  block  grant": 

On  page  64.  line  3.  beginning  with  "The" 
strike  through  and  including  line  7; 

On  page  66.  line  5.  strike  "  J6"  and  Insert 
".5": 

On  page  66.  line  7,  after  "airports"  Insert 
"or  (2)  after  September  30.  1982.  at  any 
airport  that  enplanes  more  than  .25  percent 
of  the  total  nucaber  of  passengers  enplaned 
annually  at  all  commercial  service  airports"; 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

(e)  NotwIthsUndlng  any  contract  which  Is 
In  existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  which  restricts  the  airport  sponsor's 
ability  to  raise  or  impose  charges  on  any  air 
carriers,  any  airport  which  is  not  an  eligible 
airport  under  this  Act  may  negotiate  rates 
and  charges  with  any  air  carrier  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  revenues  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  available  to  such  airport 
from  the  Trust  Fund  were  It  not  for  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  Any  revenues 
that  result  from  such  renegotiation  shaU 
be  used  only  for  capital  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  such  airports. 

On  page  70.  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert 
the  following: 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  AIRPORT 
AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND 

SEC.  25.  On  or  before  the  third  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shaU 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  describing 
the  status  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and 
its  authorized  programs  and  operations  un- 
der this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1648 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Airway 
System  Development  Act  of  1979". 

DECLARATION    OF   POUCT 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

That  the  safe  operation  of  the  airport  and 
airway  system  wlU  continue  to  be  the  high- 
est aviation  priority: 

That  contlnuins  airport  and  airways  Im- 
provement programs  and  more  effective 
management  and  utUUsatlon  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system  are  required  to 
meet  the  current  and  projected  growth  of 
aviation  and  the  requirements  of  interstate 
commerce,  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense; 

That  this  Act  should  be  administered  In 
a  manner  to  provide  adequate  navigation 
aids  and  airport  faculties.  Including  reliever 
airports,  for  points  where  scheduled  com- 
mercial air  service  Is  provided; 

That  aviation  faculties  that  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  should  be  constructed 
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and  operated  with  due  regard  to  providing 
substantial  relief  from  eiurent  and  projected 
noise  Impacts  on  nearby  communities; 

That  certain  tUrports  that  have  the  ability 
to  finance  their  capital  and  operating  needs 
without  Federal  assistance  should  no  longer 
receive  Federal  assistance  under  this  Act; 

That  such  airports  can  replace  the  moneys 
they  otherwise  would  have  received  as  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  Act  by  renegotiat- 
ing rates  and  charges  paid  by  air  carriers 
for  the  use  of  such  airports;  and 

That  the  Federal  administrative  require- 
ments placAd  upon  airport  sponsors  can  be 
reduced  and  simplified  through  the  use  of  a 
single  project  application  to  cover  all  airport 
Improvement  projects  contained  In  the  air- 
port's annual  expenditure  program. 
DEmnnoNs 

Sk.  3.  As  UMd  In  this  title— 

(1)  "Air  traffic  hub"  means  all  of  the  com- 
mercial service  and  reliever  airports  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  serving  the 
same  geographical  area. 

(2)  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  Is  used,  or  Intended  for  use.  for 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft,  and  any 
appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  or  in- 
tended for  use.  for  airport  buildings  or  other 
airport  facilities  or  rights-of-way,  together 
with  all  airport  buildings  and  facilities  lo- 
cated thereon. 

(3)  "Airport  development"  means  any  of 
the  following  activities,  if  undertaken  by  the 
sponsor,  owner  or  operator  of  a  public-use 
airport: 

(A)  any  work  Involved  In  constructing, 
reconstructing,  or  Improving  a  public-use 
airport  or  portion  thereof.  Including — 

(I)  the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and 
marking  and  lighting  of  airport  hazards; 

(II)  the  construction  of  physical  barriers 
and  landscaping  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  effect  of  aircraft  noise  on  any  area 
adjacent  to  a  public-use  airport;  and 

(III)  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cation. Including  field  Investigations  Inci- 
dental thereto: 

(B)  the  soundproofing  of  any  school  or 
hospital,  or  of  any  publicly  owned  health 
facility,  operating  as  such  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or.  when  specifically 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  operating  as  such 
subsequent  thereto,  and  located  In  an  area 
proximate  to  the  airport  in  which  the  noise 
levels  caused  by  the  operation  of  a  public- 
use  airport  are  not  compatible  with  the 
operations  of  such  Institutions; 

(C)  any  acquisition  or  installation  at  or  by 
a  public-use  airport  of — 

(I)  navigation  and  other  aids  used  by  air- 
craft for  landing  at  or  taking  off  from  such 
airport.  Including  any  necessary  site  prepara- 
tion thereby  required; 

(II)  safety  or  security  equipment  required 
by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or  regulation  for  the 
safety  or  security  of  persons  and  property 
at  such  airport,  or  specifically  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  contributing  significantly  to 
the  safety  or  security  of  persons  and  property 
at  such  airport; 

(III)  snow  removal  equipment; 

(Iv)  noise  suppressing  equipment  for  the 
purpose  of  dlmlnUhing  the  effect  of  aircraft 
noise  on  any  area  adjacent  to  such  airport; 

(▼)  noise  monitoring  equipment:  or 

(vl)  avlatlon-related  weather  reporting 
equipment: 

(D)  any  acquisition  of  land  or  of  any  In- 
terest therein,  or  of  any  easement  through 
or  other  Interest  In  airspace.  Including  lane 
for  future  airport  development,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  permit  any  airport  development 
described  in  paragraph  3(A)  or  3(C)  of  tUc 
section  or  to  remove  or  mitigate  or  preven* 
or  limit  the  establishment  of  airport  haz- 
ards; and 

(«)  any  aoqulsttton  of  land  or  of  any 
Interest   therein   necessary   to   Insure   that 


such  land  Is  used  only  for  purposes  which 
are  compatible  with  the  noise  levels  of  the 
operation  of  a  public-use  airport. 

(4)  "Airport  hazard"  means  rny  structure 
or  object  of  natural  growth  located  on  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  public-use  airport,  or  an 
use  of  land  near  such  airport,  which  ob- 
structs the  airspace  required  for  the  flight  of 
aircraft  In  landing  or  taking  off  at  such 
airport  or  is  otherwise  hazardous  to  such 
landing  or  taking  off  of  aircraft. 

(5)  "Airport  planning"  means  planning  a; 
defined  by  such  regulations  as  the  Secretar 
shall  prescribe,  and  includes  airport  system 
planning. 

(6)  "Airport  system  planning"  means  the 
Initial  as  well  as  continuing  development  for 
planning  purposes  of  Information  and  guid- 
ance to  determine  the  extent,  type,  nature, 
location,  and  timing  of  airport  development 
needed  In  a  specific  area  to  establish  a  viable 
and  balanced  sjrstem  of  public-use  airports. 
It  Includes  Identification  of  system  needs, 
development  of  estimates  of  systemwlde  de- 
velopment costs,  and  the  conduct  of  such 
studies,  surveys,  and  other  planning  actions. 
Including  those  related  to  airport  access,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  short-.  In- 
termediate-, and  long-range  aeronautical  de- 
mands required  to  be  met  by  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  airports. 

(7)  "Annual  expenditure  program"  means 
a  program  for  the  utilization  of  funds  pur- 
suant to  a  consolidated  Improvement  plan. 

(8)  "Commercial  service  airport"  means  a 
public  airport  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  either  to  enplane  annually  2,500  or 
more  passengers  and  receive  scheduled  pas- 
senger service  of  aircraft,  or  to  enplane  an- 
nually 10,000  or  more  passengers. 

(0)  "Consolidated  Improvement  plan" 
means  a  3-year  plan  for  development  and 
planning  projects  at  one  or  more  airports. 

(10)  "Eligible  airport"  means  an  airport 
that  Is  eligible  to  reeclve  Federal  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(11)  "Oovernment  aircraft"  means  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States. 

(12)  "Landing  area"  means  that  area  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  for  the  landing,  take- 
off, or  surface  maneuvering  of  aircraft. 

(13)  "Passengers  enplaned"  means  domes- 
tic, territorial,  and  International  revenue 
passenger  enplanements  In  the  United  States 
In  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of 
aircraft  In  Intrastate,  Interstate,  and  for- 
eign commerce  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  piirsuant  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(14)  "Primary  airport"  means  a  commer- 
cial service  airport  which  la  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  enplaned  .01  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  passengers 
enplaned  annually  at  all  conunerclal  service 
airports. 

(15)  "I>rlmary  bub"  means  an  air  traffic 
hub,  the  commercial  service  airports  of 
which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  enplaned  .5  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  ntunber  of  passengers  enplaned  an- 
nually at  all  commercial  service  airports. 

(16)  "Projects"  means  a  project  (or  sep- 
arate projects  submitted  together)  for  the 
accomplishment  of  airport  development  or 
airport  planning.  Including  the  combined 
submission  of  all  projects  which  are  to  be 
undertaken  at  an  airport  In  a  fiscal  year. 

(17)  "Project  costs"  means  any  costs  In- 
volved In  accomplishing  a  project. 

(IS)  "Project-grant"  means  a  grant  of 
funds  by  the  Secretary  to  a  sponsor  for  the 
accomplishment  of  one  or  more  projects. 

(19)  "Public  agency"  means  a  State,  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa ,  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Is  ands,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  Ouam  or  any 
agency  of  any  of  them;  a  municipality  or 
other  political  subdivUlon:  a  tax-supported 
organisation;  or  an  Indian  tribe  or  pueblo. 


(20)  "Public  airport"  means  any  airport 
which  Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, under  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
the  landing  area  of  which  is  publicly  owned. 

(21)  "Public-use  airport"  means  any  pub- 
Uce  airport  or  any  privately  owned  reliever 
airport  which  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public 
purposes. 

(22)  "Reliever  airport"  means  an  airport 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  having  the 
function  of  relieving  congestion  at  a  primary 
airport. 

(23)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(24)  "Sponsor"  means  (A)  any  public 
agency  which,  either  Individually  or  jointly 
with  one  or  more  other  public  agencies,  sub- 
mits to  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  this 
Act,  an  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  airport  or  (B)  any  private  owner 
of  a  public-use  airport  which  submits  to  the 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  an 
application  for  financial  assistance  for  a  re- 
liever airport. 

(25)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(26)  "Trust  Fund"  means  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  established  by  section  208 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970,   as  amended. 

(27)  "United  States  share"  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  project  costs  of  projects  for  air- 
port development  or  airport  planning  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act 
which  Is  to  be  paid  from  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    AIRPORT    STSTXM    PLAN 

S«c.  4.  (a)  FoRMvi,ATioN  OF  PLAN. — The 
Secretary  shall  review  and  revise  as  neces- 
sary the  existing  national  airport  system 
plan  to  provide  for  the  development  of  pub- 
lic-use airports  In  the  United  States.  The 
plan  shall  include  the  type  and  estimated 
cost  of  eligible  airport  development  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  safe  and  efficient  system  of  public- 
use  airports  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  needs 
of  civil  aeronautics,  to  meet  requirements  In 
support  of  the  national  defense  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to 
meet  Identified  needs  of  the  Postal  Service. 
In  reviewing  and  revising  the  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  needs  of  all  seg- 
ments of  civil  aviation,  and  take  Into  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  the  relation- 
ship of  each  airport  to  (1)  the  rest  of  the 
transportation  system  In  the  particular  area, 
(2)  the  forecasted  technological  develop- 
ments In  aeronautics,  and  (3)  developments 
forecasted  in  other  modes  of  intercity 
transportation. 

(b)  In  reviewing  and  revising  the  national 
airport  system  plan,  the  SecreUry  shall  con- 
sult, to  the  extent  feasible  and  as  appro- 
priate, with  other  Federal  and  public  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  aviation  community. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  make 
military  airports  and  airport  facilities  avail- 
able for  civil  use  to  the  extent  feasible.  In 
advising  the  Secretary  of  national  defense 
requirements  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
Indicate  the  extent  to  which  military  air- 
ports and  airport  facilities  will  be  available 
for  clvU  use. 

NAVIOATION    AIDS 

S«c.  6.  The  costs  of  site  preparation  work 
associated  with  acquisition,  establishment, 
or  Improvement  of  air  navigation  facilities 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  307(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49 
U.S.C.  1348(b))  shall  be  charged  to  appro- 
priated funds  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
that  purpose  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  providing,  in  a  grant  agree- 
ment or  other  agreement  with  an  airport 
owner  or  sponsor,  for  the  performance  of 
such  site  preparation  work  in  connecttoo 


with  airport  development,  subject  to  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  for  such  site  prepa- 
ration work  by  the  Secretary  from  such 
appropriated  funds. 

AIRPORT  iMPROvncnrr  prosbam 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Airport  Orants;  Obligation al 
AUTHORITT. — In  Order  to  maintain  a  safe  and 
efficient  nationwide  system  of  public-use  air- 
ports to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  civil  aeronautics,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  from  the  Trust  Fund 
for  airport  development  and  airport  plan- 
ning by  project-grants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  aggregate 
amounts  of  not  less  than  nor  more  than 
$826,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981;  •1,425,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior  to  October  1, 
1982;  $1,976,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior 
to  October  1.  1983:  •2,676,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  years  prior  to  October  1.  1984;  and 
•3,225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior  to 
October  1, 1986, 

(b)  No  obligation  for  airport  development 
shall  be  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  Provided.  That  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  preclude  the  obligation  by 
grant  agreement  of  apportioned  funds  which 
remain  available  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of 
this  Act  after  such  date. 

(c)  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  by 
the  Secretary  for  airport  development  at  any 
airport  that  Is  Ineligible  to  receive  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 23(a)  or  23(b)  of  thU  Act. 

(d)  No  obligation  shall  be  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  for  airport  development  at  a  pri- 
vately owned  reliever  airport  unless — 

(1)  such  airport  Is  In  a  primary  hub  area, 

(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  airport 
plays  an  essential  role  in  the  national  airport 
system  plan,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  receives  appropriate  as- 
surances that  such  airport  will  continue  to 
function  as  a  reliever  airport  during  the 
economic  life  of  any  facility  at  such  airport 
that  was  developed  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

AIRWAT    IKPROVKMKNT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Airwat  Faciltties  and  Equip- 
ment; Obligational  AtTTHORrrr. — For  the 
purposes  of  acquiring,  establishing,  and  Im- 
proving air  navigation  facilities  under  sec- 
tion 307(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  (49  U.8.C.  1348(b) ) .  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  the 
Trust  Fund  In  aggregate  amounts  of  not  leas 
than  nor  more  than  ••400.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  •850.000.000  for  the  fiscal  years 
prior  to  October  1,  1982;  81,400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  years  prior  to  October  1,  1983;  •2,- 
000.000.000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984;  and  •2.750.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
years  prior  to  October  1.  1986.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  the  authorization  In  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  imtll 
expended. 

(b)  Research,  Kngineerinc  and  Develop- 
ment, AND  Demonstrations. — The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  carry  out  under  section 
312(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
such  demonstration  projects  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  in  connection  with 
research  and  development  activities  under 
such  section  312(c).  For  research,  engineer- 
ing and  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  and  activities  under  such  section 
312(c) ,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  impropriated 
from  the  Trust  Fund  89,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  895,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983:  8100,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1983;  •105.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  •110.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  Amounts  appropriated  under  the 
authorizations  In  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(c)  Other  Expenses. — The  balance  of  the 
moneys  available  In  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  may  be  appropriated  for  ( 1 )  costs 
of    serrlcea    provided    under    international 


agreements  relating  to  the  Joint  financing 
of  air  navigation  services  which  are  assessed 
against  the  United  States  Oovernment,  and 
(2)  direct  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  to 
flight  check  and  maintain  air  navigation  fa- 
cilities referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  In  a  safe  and  efficient  condition.  Eli- 
gible maintenance  expenses  are  limited  to 
costs  Incurred  in  the  field  and  exclude  the 
costs  of  engineering  support  and  planning, 
direction,  and  evaluation  activities.  The 
amounts  appropriated  from  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  for  Che  purposes  of 
claxises  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  ^360,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
•375.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982;  8400,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  8426,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1984;  and  •450.000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  nind  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  obligation  or  expenditure 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  which  exceeds  that 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  obligated  or  exptaiei  which  ex- 
ceeds that  amount  whlcfh  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  appropriated  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year  as  the 
total  amount  obligated  in  that  fiscal  year 
undM-  subsections  6(a)  and  7(a)  of  this  Act 
bears  to  the  aggregate  of  minimum  amount 
made  available  for  obligation  under  each  such 
subsection  for  such  fiscal  year.  If  In  fiscal 
year  1981,  or  In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year, 
the  total  amoxint  obligated  under  subsection 
6 (a)  or  obligated  under  subsection  7(a)  of 
this  Act  in  such  fiscal  year  Is  less  than  the 
minimum  amount  made  available  for  obli- 
gation under  such  subsections  for  such  fiscal 
year,  t)he  amount  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  as  determined  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  made  available  under 
subsection  6(a)  or  made  available  under  sub- 
section 7(a)  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal  year 
and  the  total  amount  obligated  under  this 
subsection  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Preservation  or  Funds  and  Prioritt 
FOR  Airport  and  Airway  Programs. — 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
oif  law  to  the  contrary,  no  amounts  may  be 
appropriated  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  carry 
out  any  program  or  activity  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1968,  except  programs  or 
activities  referred  to  in  this  section. 

(2)  Amounts  equal  to  the  minimum 
amounts  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  by 
section  6  or  sections  7  (a)  and  (b)  and  the 
third  sentence  of  section  7(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  In  the  Trust  Fund 
until  appropriated  for  the  purposes  described 
In  such  subsections. 

(3)  No  amounts  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  208  of  tbt 
Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  (re- 
lating to  aviation  user  taxes)  may  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  of  any  unit  thereof  except 
to  the  extent  authm-lzed  by  subsection  7(c) 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  No  provision  of  law,  except  for  a  stat- 
ute hereafter  enacted  which  expressly  limits 
the  application  of  this  paragraph  (4),  shall 
Impair  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
obligate  to  an  eligible  airport  by  grant  agree- 
ment in  any  fiscal  year  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  amounts  which  were  apportioned  In 
prior  fiscal  years  and  which  remain  available 
for  approved  airport  development  projects 
pursuant  to  subsection  9(a)  of  this  Act,  In 
addition  to  the  minimum  amounts  author- 
ized tor  that  fiscal  year  by  sections  6  and  7  of 
this  Act. 


apportionment  of  funiw 
Sec.  8.  (a)  ^or  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
any  amount  Is  authorized  to  be  obligated  for 
the  purposes  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  made  avaUable  for  that  year,  and  not 
previously  apportioned,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  In 
any  apportionment  for  a  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1981.  the  Secretary 
shall  not  apportion  any  funds  to  airports 
that  are  Ineligible  to  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance for  such  purposes  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  On  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  any  amouivt  is  authorized  to  be  obll- 
gated  for  the  piirpoees  of  section  0  of  this 
Act.  the  amount  made  available  for  that  year, 
and  not  previously  apportioned,  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  PRIMART  AIBPORTa. — 

(A)  To  the  sponsor  of  each  eligible  primary 
airport,  as  follows: 

(1)  •«  for  each  of  the  first  60.000  paosengers 
enplaned  at  that  airport; 

(11)  ^4  for  each  of  the  next  60.000  passen- 
gers enplaned  at  that  airport; 

(til)  ^2  for  each  of  the  next  400,000  pas- 
sengers enplaned  at  that  airport;  and 

(iv)  •.eo  for  each  additional  passenger  en- 
planed at  that  airport. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  ^>portloii 
more  than  •10,000.000  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  to  an  airport  sponsor  for 
any  airport  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  amount  of 
all  apportionments  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of 
section  6  of  this  Act.  In  any  case  In  which  an 
apportionment  would  be  reduced  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  for  such 
fiscal  year  reduce  the  apportionment  to  each 
sponsor  of  an  eligible  primary  alri>ort  under 
this  paragraph  proportionately  so  that  such 
50  percent  amotint  is  achieved. 

(D)  If  any  Act  of  Congress  has  the  effect  or 
limiting  en'  reducing  the  amount  authorlsea 
or  available  to  be  obligated  for  any  fiscal  jtar 
for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  the 
total  amount  of  all  apportionments  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of  such 
limited  or  reduced  amount.  In  any  case  In 
which  an  apportionment  would  be  reduced 
by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall 
for  such  fiscal  year  reduce  the  api>ortlonment 
to  each  sponsor  of  an  eligible  primary  air- 
port under  paragraph  (1)  of  tbU  subsection 
proportionately  so  that  such  60  percent 
amount  is  achieved. 

(2)  PRIMART  HT7BS. 

(A)  For  each  primary  hub  as  follows:  •50 
for  each  passenger  enplaned  at  each  com- 
mercial service  airport  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
air  traffic  hub. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  apportion  mor« 
than  •6,000,000  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  to  any  primiiary  hub  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  amount  of 
all  apportionments  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
obligated  tor  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  6  of  this  Act.  In  any  case  In 
which  an  apportionment  would  be  reducea 
by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  for  such  fiscal  year  reduce  the  appor- 
tionment to  each  air  traffic  hub  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  proportionately 
so  that  such  20  percent  amoxmt  is  achieved. 

(D)  If  any  Act  of  Congress  has  the  effect 
of  limiting  or  reducing  the  amount  au- 
thorized or  available  to  be  obligated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of 
this  Act.  the  total  amount  of  all  apportion- 
ments under  paragraph  (2)   of  this  subsec- 
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tlon  for  such  fiscal   year  shall   not  exceed 
•M    n<>rri>nt.    nf    such    limited    or    reduced 


(4)  Discretion  ART    fttno. — Any    amounts 
not  aoDortloned  under  paraeraphs  (1).   (2), 


waived   amount   available   for   an   approved 
project-grant  to  the  sponsor  of  another  ell- 
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posed  airport  development  shall  be  In  ac- 
pnrdance  with  standards  established  or  an- 


Secretary  unless  the  sponsor  of  the  project 

certifies  t.n  t.hi>   SlVrptjirv   that    thAm   hi>>   hjian 


lands  therein,  the  United  SUtes  share  under 


amount.  In  any  case  In  which  an  appor- 
tionment would  be  reduced  by  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  for  such 
fiscal  year  reduce  the  apportionment  of 
each  air  traffic  hub  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  proportionately  so  that  such 
20  percent  amount  Is  achieved. 

(3)  Apportionments  to  states,  ptjerto 
sico.  amd  disulab  areas. 

(A)  To  the  several  States  and  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  eligible  airports  other  than:  (I) 
reliever  airports  which  are  public  airports 
and  which  are  part  of  a  primary  hub:  (II) 
commercial  service  airports  which  are  part 
of  a  primary  hub;  (III)  primary  airports; 
and  (IV)  airports  that  are  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  •75.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1981;  $80.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1982;  $85,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  and  $95,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall 
be  apportioned  as  follows: 

(I)  Puerto  Rico,  and  Insular  Areas.  One 
percent  of  such  amounts  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(II)  States.  One-half  of  the  remaining 
99  percent  in  the  proportion  which  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  States  and  one-half 
of  the  remaining  99  percent  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  States.  As  used  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"population"  means  the  population  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  and  the  term  "area"  includes 
both  land  and  water. 

(11)  In  addition  $150,000  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  for  each  commercial 
service  airport  located  within  the  State  which 
Is  Included  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
funds  under  paragrcph  (3)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(B)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  amount 
of  all  apportionments  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
obligated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  6  of  this  Act.  In  any  case 
In  which  an  apportionment  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  for  such  year  reduce  the  ap- 
portionment to  each  State  and  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Gtovernment  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  pro- 
portionately so  that  such  20  percent  amount 
is  achieved. 

(C)  If  any  Act  of  Congress  has  the  effect 
of  limiting  or  reducing  the  amount  author- 
ized or  available  to  be  obligated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of 
this  act,  the  total  amount  of  all  apportion- 
ments under  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  such  limited  or  reduced 
amount.  In  any  case  in  which  an  apportion- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  shall  for  such  fiscal 
year  reduce  the  apportioiunent  to  each  State 
and  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Oiiam,  American  Samoa,  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  proportionately  so  that  such  20 
percent  amount  is  achieved. 


and  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  constitute  a 
discretionary  fund  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  for  such  projects 
at  eligible  airports  as  the  Secretary  considers 
most  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act :  Provided.  That — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  eligible  reliever  air- 
ports, no  less  than  $225,000,000  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  primary  hubs  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
funds  apportioned  to  the  discretionary  fund 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  distributed  to  such 
reliever  airports  during  the  period,  from 
October  1,  1980  to  September  30,  1985. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  public  airports  that  are 
not  primary  airports  and  that  received  Fed- 
eral sisslstance  for  fiscal  year  1980  under  sec- 
tion 16(a)  (3)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended — 

(I)  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions Identifying  high  priority  projects  that 
would  significantly  Increase  the  safety  or 
capacity  of  such  airports,  and 

(II)  during  the  period  from  October  1,  1980 
to  September  30,  1985.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  each  such  airport  an 
amount  from  the  discretionary  fund  that 
equals  the  sum  of  (I)  the  United  States  share 
of  the  costs  of  such  high  priority  projects  at 
such  airport  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  five 
times  the  minimum  amount  apportioned  to 
such  airport  for  fiscal  year  1980  under  sec- 
tion 15(a)  (3)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  and  (11) 
such  additional  funds  as  the  Secretary,  In 
his  discretion,  considers  appropriate; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  eligible  public  airports 
other  than  reliever  or  commercial  service 
airports,  no  less  than  $275,000,000  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  the  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
funds  apportioned  to  the  discretionary  fund 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  distributed  to 
such  public  airports  during  the  period  from 
October  1,   1980  to  September  30,  1985. 

(D)  After  September  30,  1981,  no  funfls 
from  such  discretionary  fund  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  any  airport  that  Is  ineligible  to 
receive  such  Federal  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  All  apportionments  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  on  the 
number  of  passengers  enplaned  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

USE    OF    APPORTIONED    FUNDS;     MISCELLANEOUS 
CONDITIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Duration  of  AvAiLABiLmr. — 
Each  amount  apportioned  under  sections  8 
(b)  (1).  (b)(2),  and  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  by  project-grant 
agreement,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  it  was  first  authorized 
to  be  obligated  and  the  2  fiscal  years  Im- 
mediately following.  Any  amount  so  appor- 
tioned which  has  not  been  obligated  within 
such  time  shall  be  added  to  the  discretion- 
ary fund  established  by  section  8(b)(4)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Miscellaneous  Conwtions. — 
( 1 )  The  following  conditions  apply  to  ap- 
portionments made  under  section  8(b)(1): 

(A)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  sponsor  under 
section  8(b)(1)  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
at  any  public  airport  of  such  sponsor  which 
is  in  the  national  airport  system  plan,  ex- 
cept that  after  September  30.  1981,  no  fund 
may  be  used  at  an  airport  that  is  ineligible 
to  receive  such  Federal  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  A  sponsor  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  whereby  the  spon- 
sor waives  receipt  of  all  or  part  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  It  under  such  section  on  the 
condition    that    the    Secretary    make    the 


glble  public  airport  that  is  part  of  the  same 
geographical  area  as  the  airport  of  the  spon- 
sor making  the  waiver. 

(2)  The  following  conditions  apply  to  ap- 
portionments made  under  section  8(b)(2): 

(A)  Prior  to  the  distribution  of  any  funds 
apportioned  under  section  8(b)(2)  of  this 
Act.  the  sponsor  of  each  eligible  commercial 
service  airport  and  the  sponsor  of  each  re- 
liever airport  which  is  a  public  airport, 
whose  airports  are  a  part  of  the  same  pri- 
mary hub,  shall  have  submitted  Jointly  to 
the  Secretary  a  consolidated  improvement 
plan  and  an  annual  expenditure  program. 
In  addition,  such  sponsors  must  certify  that: 
(1)  there  is  in  existence  a  current  airport 
system  plan  for  such  hub  prepared  by  the 
public  agency  responsible  for  airport  system 
planning  for  such  hub;  and  (ill)  the  con- 
solidated Improvement  plan  and  the  annual 
expenditure  program  are  consistent  with 
such  system  plan,  were  prepared  in  coop- 
eration with  the  public  agency  which  pre- 
pared such  system  plan,  and  are  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  stated  in 
sections  2  and  10  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Funds  apportioned  under  section 
8(b)(2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  project-grant 
agreements,  in  accordance  with  the  annual 
expenditure  program. 

(c)  Notice  of  Apportionment. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  give  notice  to  primary  airport 
sponsors,  the  Governor  of  each  State,  or  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  equivalent  Jur- 
isdiction, the  sponsors  of  commercial  service 
airports  which  are  part  of  primary  hubs,  and 
the  sponsors  of  reliever  airports  which  are 
public  airports  and  are  part  of  primary  hubs, 
as  tVe  case  may  be.  as  soon  as  possible  after 
April  1  of  each  year  of  the  estimated  amount 
of  the  apportionment  to  be  made  on  October 
1  of  that  year. 

transportation  planning 

Sec.  10.  It  is  declared  to  be  In  the  national 
interest  to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems  em- 
bracing various  modes  of  transportation  in 
a  manner  that  will  serve  the  States  and  local 
communities  efficiently  and  effectively.  To 
accomplish  this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  State  and  local  officials  in  the 
development  of  airport  plans  and  programs 
which  are  formulated  on  the  b.isis  of  overall 
transportation  needs  and  coordinated  with 
other  transportation  planning  with  due  con- 
sideration to  comprehensive  long-range 
land-use  and  access  plans  and  overall  social, 
economic,  environmental,  system  perform- 
ance, and  energy  conservation  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. The  process  shall  be  continuing, 
cooperative,  and  comprehensive  to  the  de- 
gree appropriate  based  on  the  complexity  of 
the  transportation  problems. 
submission  and  approval  of  project-orant 
applications 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Submission. — Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  ( 1 )  any  public 
agency,  or  two  or  more  public  agencies  acting 
jointly,  or  (2)  any  sponsor  of  a  public-use 
airport,  or  two  or  more  such  sponsors  acting 
Jointly,  may  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
project-grant  application  for  one  or  more 
projects.  In  a  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
setting  forth  the  project  or  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken.  No  project-grant  applica- 
tion shall  propose  airport  development  or 
airport  planning  except  In  connection  with 
public  airports  included  in  the  current  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
the  submission  of  a  project-grant  applica- 
tion by  any  public  agency  which  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  any  State  If  the  submission  of 
such  application  by  the  public  agency  Is 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  that  State.  All  pro- 


proved  by  the  Secretary,  Including  stand- 
ards for  site  location,  airport  layout,  site 
preparation,  paving,  lighting,  and  safety  of 
approaches. 

(b)   Approval. — 

(1)  No  project-grant  application  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfied  that — 

(A)  the  project  is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  as  stated  In  sections  2 
and  10  of  this  Act; 

(B)  the  project  is  substantially  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
Oft  the  project)  of  public  agendee  authorized 
by  the  State  in  which  such  airport  is  located 
to  plan  for  the  development  of  the  area  In 
wlilch  the  airport  Is  located  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(C)  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  which  are  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this  Act; 

(D)  the  project  will  be  completed  without 
undue  delay; 

(E)  the  sponsor  which  submitted  the 
project-grant  application  has  legal  authority 
to  engage  in  the  project  as  proposed;   and 

(P)  all  project  sponsorship  requirements 
prescribed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  have  been  or  will  be  met. 

(2)  No  project-grant  application  for  air- 
port development  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  the  sponsor  or  a  public 
agency  or  the  United  States  or  an  agency 
thereof  holds  good  title,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  to  the  landing  area  of  the  airport 
or  site  therefor,  or  gives  assurance  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  good  title  will  be 
acquired. 

(3)  No  project-grant  application  for  air- 
port development  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  which  does  not  Include  provision 
for  (A)  land  required  for  the  installation  of 
approach  light  sjrstems;  (B)  touchdown  zone 
and  centerllne  runway  lighting;  and  (C) 
high  intensity  runway  lighting,  when  It  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  any  such 
items  are  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
use  of  the  airport  by  aircraft,  taking  Into 
account  the  type  and  volume  of  traffic  uti- 
lizing the  airport. 

(4)  No  project-grant  application  for  air- 
port development  may  be  approved  unless 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  fair  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Interest  of  com- 
munities In  or  near  which  the  project  may 
be  located. 

(5)  It  Is  declared  to  be  national  pcdicy  that 
airport  development  projects  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  quality  of  the  environment 
of  the  Nation.  In  implementing  this  policy, 
the  Secretary  eihall  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  with 
regard  to  any  project  Included  In  a  project- 
grant  application  Involving  airport  location, 
a  major  runway  extension,  or  runway  loca- 
tion which  may  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
natural  resources  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  fish  and  wildlife,  natural,  scenic.  Bind 
recreation  assets,  water  and  air  quality,  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  environment,  and 
shall  authorize  no  such  prolect  found  to 
have  significant  adverse  effect  unless  the 
Secretary  shall  render  a  finding,  in  writing, 
following  a  full  and  complete  review,  which 
shall  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  that  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  exists  and 
that  all  reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  to 
minimize  such  adverse  effect. 

(6)  Hearings. — 

(A)  No  project-girant  application  for  air- 
port development  Involving  the  location  of 
an  airport,  an  airport  runway,  or  a  major 
runway  extension  may  be  approved  by  the 


afforded  the  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effects  of  the  air- 
port location  and  its  consistency  with  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  such  planning  as  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  community. 

(B)  When  hearings  are  held  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  project 
sponsor  Shall,  when  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary, submit  a  cc^y  of  the  transcript  to  the 
Secretary. 

(7)   AIR  AND  water  QtTALITT. 

(A)  No  project-grant  application  for  a 
project  Invcdvlng  airport  location,  a  major 
runway  extension,  or  runway  location  may 
be  approved  unless  the  Governor  of  the 
State  In  which  such  project  is  to  be  located 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  that 
there  Is  reasonable  ass\u-ance  that  the  proj- 
ect will  be  located,  designed,  constructed, 
and  operated  so  as  to  comply  with  applicable 
air  and  water  quality  implementation  plans. 
In  any  case  where  such  plans  have  not  been 
approved  and  where  t^jpllcable  air  and  wat«- 
quality  standards  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  certification  shall  be  ob- 
tained from  that  Administrator.  Notice  of 
certification  or  refusal  to  certify  shall  be  pro- 
vided within  60  days  after  the  project  appli- 
cation has  been  received  by  the  Secretary. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  condition  approval 
of  any  such  project-grant  application  on 
compliance  during  construction  and  opera- 
tion with  applicable  air  and  water  quality 
standards. 

(c)  Acceptance  op  Certification. — In  de- 
termining compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  other  Federal  laws,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  Act  or 
such  other  Federal  laws,  accept  concluslonary 
certifications  from  sponsors  that  they  have 
compiled  or  will  comply  with  all  of  the  stat- 
utory, regulatory,  and  procedural  require- 
ments that  are  imposed  in  connection  with 
a  block-grant  or  project-grant  under  this 
Act  or  other  Federal  laws.  Acceptance  by  the 
Secretary  of  certification  from  a  sponsor  may 
be  rescinded  at  any  time. 

(d)  Reqviremknt  of  Notice. — Each  spon- 
sor to  which  funds  are  apportioned  under 
section  8(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  must  notify  the 
Secretary,  by  such  time  and  in  a  form  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It 
Intends  to  apply,  by  project-grant  applica- 
tion, for  such  funds.  If  a  sponsor  does  not 
provide  such  notification,  the  Secretary  may 
defer  approval  of  any  application  for  such 
funds  until  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  appli- 
cation Is  submitted. 

uNrrED  states  share  of  project  costs 
Sec  12.  (a)  General  Provision. — ^Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  pay- 
able on  account  of  any  project  contained  in 
an  approved  project-grant  application  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  allowable  project 
costs. 

(b)  Projects  at  Certain  Primary  Air- 
ports.— In  the  case  of  primary  airports  en- 
planing .26  percent  or  more  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  enplaned  annually  at  all 
commercial  service  airports,  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  pay- 
able on  account  of  any  project  contained  in 
an  approved  project-grant  application  shall 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  allowable  project 
costs. 

(c)  Projects  in  Public  Land  States. — In 
the  case  of  any  State  containing  unappropri- 
ated and  unreserved  public  lands  and  non- 
taxable Indian  lands  (individual  and  tribal) 
exceeding  5  percent  of  the  total  area  of  all 
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creased by  whichever  Is  the  smaller  of  the 
following  percentages  thereof:  (1)  26  per- 
cent, or  (2)  a  percentage  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  percentage  that  the  area  of  all  such 
lands  in  the  State  U  of  its  total  area.  In  no 
event  shall  such  United  States  share,  as  In- 
creased by  this  subsection,  exceed  the  greater 
of  (1)  the  percentage  share  determined  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  the 
percentage  share  applying  on  June  30.  1976. 
as  determined  under  subsection  17(b)  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended. 

project  sponsorship 
Sec  13.  (a)  Sponsorship. — As  a  condition 
precedent  to  approval  of  an  airport  develop- 
ment project  contained  in  a  project-grant 
application  submitted  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  assurances.  In  writ- 
ing, satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  that — 

( 1 )  the  airport  to  which  the  project  relates 
will  be  available  for  public  use  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  and  without  unjust  dis- 
crimination. Including  the  requirement  that 
(A)  each  air  carrier,  authorized  by  certifi- 
cate or  exemption  to  engage  directly  in  air 
transportation  pursuant  to  section  401,  403 
or  418  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  2968, 
using  such  airport  shall  be  subject  to  non- 
discriminatory and  substantially  comparable 
rates,  fees,  rentals,  and  other  charges  and 
nondiscriminatory  and  substantially  com- 
parable rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as 
are  applicable  to  all  such  air  carriers  which 
make  similar  use  of  such  airport  and  which 
utilize  similar  facilities,  subject  to  reason- 
able  classifications  such  as  tenants  or  non- 
tenants, and  combined  passenger  and  cargo 
flights  or  all  cargo  flights,  and  such  classifi- 
cations or  status  as  tenant  shall  not  be  un- 
reasonably withheld  by  any  airport  pro- 
vided an  air  carrier  assumes  obligations  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  already  Imposed 
on  ten8Lnt  air  carriers,  and  (B)  each  fixed- 
based  operator  at  any  airport  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  rates,  fees,  rentals,  and  other 
charges  as  are  uniformly  applicable  to  all 
other  fixed-base  operators  making  the  same 
or  similar  uses  of  such  airport  utilizing  the 
same  or  similar  facilities; 

(2)  the  airport  and  all  facilities  thereon 
or  connected  therewith  will  be  suitably  op- 
erated and  maintained,  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  and  flood  conditions; 

(3)  the  aerial  approaches  to  the  airport 
will  be  adequately  cleared  and  protected  by 
removing,  lowering,  relocating,  marking,  or 
lighting  or  otherwise  mitigating  existing  air- 
port hazards  and  by  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment or  creation  of  future  airport  haz- 
ards; 

(4)  appropriate  action,  including  the  adop- 
tion of  zoning  laws  has  been  or  will  be  taken, 
to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict  the  use 
of  land  adjacent  to  or  In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  airport  to  activities  and  pur- 
poses compatible  with  normal  airport  opera- 
tions. Including  landing  and  takeoff  of  air- 
craft; 

(6)  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  de- 
veloped with  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
all  those  usable  for  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft  will  be  available  to  the  United  States 
for  use  by  Government  aircraft  In  common 
with  other  aircraft  at  all  times  without 
charge,  except,  if  the  use  by  Government  air- 
craft Is  substantial,  charge  may  be  made  for 
a  reasonable  share,  proportional  to  such  use, 
of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  used; 

(6)  the  airport  operators  or  owners  will 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  In  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  or  navigation  activities,  or 
weather-reporting  and  communication  ac- 
tivities related  to  air  traffic  control,  any  areas 
of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights 
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In  buildings  of  the  sponsor  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  or  desirable  for  construc- 
tion at  Federal  exnense  of  space  or  facilities 


grant  agreements 
Sec   14.   Upon  approving  a  project-grant 
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ment  for  which  Federal  assistance  has  been 
granted. 
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allowable  project  costs,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  excess. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  airport  de- 


(b)  lifAiciiro  or  Convetances. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  deoartment  or 


sary  for  the  proper  administration  of  this 

Act. 
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for  such  purposes: 

(7)  all  project  accounts  and  records  will  be 
kept  In  accordance  with  a  standard  system 
of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  public 
agencies; 

(8)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  main- 
tain a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the  facil- 
ities and  services  being  provided  the  airport 
users  which  will  make  the  airport  as  self- 
sustaining  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  particular  airport, 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
volume  of  traffic  and  economy  of  collection, 
except  that  no  part  of  the  Federal  share  of 
an  airport  development  or  airport  planning 
project  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this 
Act  or  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  or  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended,  shall  be  Included  In  the  rate 
base  In  establishing  fees,  rates,  and  charges 
for  users  of  that  airport; 

(9)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  annual  or  special 
airport  financial  and  operations  reports  us 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  request; 

(10)  the  airport  and  all  airport  records 
will  be  available  for  Inspection  by  any  duly 
authorized  agent  of  the  Secretary  upon  rea- 
sonable request; 

(11)  the  alri>ort  operator  or  owner  who  re- 
ceives a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
noise  compatibility  purposes  which  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  disposal  of  the  acquired  land 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  will,  subject 
to  the  retention  or  reservation  of  any  Interest 
or  right  therein  necessary  to  insure  that  such 
land  is  used  only  for  purposes  which  are  com- 
patible with  the  noise  levels  of  the  operation 
of  the  airport,  use  its  beat  efforts  to  so  dis- 
pose of  such  land.  The  proceeds  of  such  dis- 
positions shall  be  (A)  refunded  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Trust  Fund  on  a  basis  propor- 
tionate to  the  United  State  share  of  the  cost 
acquisition  of  such  land,  or  (B)  reinvested 
in  an  approved  project,  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe: 

(12)  revenues  generated  by  the  airport  will 
be  used  for  caoital  and  operating  expenses  of 
the  airport;  and 

(13)  in  the  case  of  a  primary  airport,  the 
alrixjrt  operator  or  owner  will  provide  rest- 
room  facilities  that  (A)  are  available  to  the 
public  without  any  charge  fee  and  (B)  are 
maintained  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness 
commensurate  with  the  public  health  stand- 
ards of  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
In  which  such  airport  is  located. 

To  Insure  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  project  spon- 
sorship requirements  in  regard  to  the  airport 
to  which  the  project  relates  as  are  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary.  Among  other  steps 
to  Insure  compliance,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
agencies  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  obtains  from  a  spon- 
sor any  area  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  there- 
in, or  rights  In  buildings  of  the  sponsor  and 
constructs  space  or  facilities  thereon  at  Fed- 
eral expense,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
relieve  the  sponsor  from  any  contractual  ob- 
ligation entered  into  under  this  Act.  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended,  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  pro- 
vide free  space  in  airport  buildings  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  the  extent  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  space  no  longer  required  for 
the  purpoees  set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Coifsxn^TioN. — In  making  a  decision  to 
undertake  any  airport  development  project 
under  this  Act,  each  sponsor  of  an  airport 
shall  undertake  reasonable  consultations 
with  affected  parties  using  the  airport  at 
which  such  project  is  proposed. 


United  States,  shall  transmit  to  the  sponsor 
or  sponsors  of  the  project-grant  application 
an  oHer  to  make  a  grant  for  the  United 
States  share  of  allowab.e  project  costs.  An 
offer  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  any  regulations  prescribed  thereunder. 
Each  offer  shall  state  a  definite  amount  as 
the  maximum  obligation  of  the  United  Statee 
payable  from  funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 
and  shall  stipulate  the  obligations  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  sponsor  or  sponsors.  In  any 
case  where  the  Secretary  approves  a  project- 
grant  application  for  a  project  which  will  not 
be  completed  in  1  fiscal  year,  the  offer  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  sponsor,  provide  for  the 
obligation  of  funds  apportioned  or  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  sponsor  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal  years 
(Including  future  fiscal  years)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  United  States  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  project.  In  and  when  an  of- 
fer Is  accepted  In  writing  by  the  sponsor,  the 
offer  and  acceptance  shall  comprise  an  agree- 
meat  constituting  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  sponsor.  Thereafter, 
in  the  case  of  a  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment, the  amount  stated  in  the  accepted  of- 
fer as  the  maximum  obligation  of  the  United 
States  may  not  be  Increased  by  more  than  10 
percent.  Unless  and  until  an  agreement  has 
been  executed,  the  United  States  may  not 
pay,  nor  be  obligated  to  pay.  any  portion  of 
the  costs  which  have  been  or  may  be  In- 
curred. 

PKOJBCT  COSTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Allowable  Project  Costs. — 
Except  as  provided  in  section  16  of  this  Act, 
the  United  States  may  not  pay,  or  be  obli- 
gated to  pay,  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  any  por- 
tion of  a  project  cost  Incurred  in  carrying  out 
a  protect  for  airport  development  or  airport 
planning  unless  the  Secretary  has  first  deter- 
mined that  the  cost  is  allowable.  A  project 
cost  is  allowable  if — 

(1)  it  was  a  necessary  cost  incurred  in  ac- 
complishing an  approved  project  In  conform- 
ity with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
grant  agreement  entered  into  in  connection 
with  the  project,  including  any  costs  incurred 
by  a  recipient  in  connection  with  any  audit 
required  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 20(b)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  it  was  incurred  subsequent  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  grant  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  project,  and  in  connection  with  airport 
development  or  airport  planning  accom- 
plished under  the  project  after  the  execution 
of  the  agreement.  However,  the  allowable 
costs  of  a  project  for  airport  development 
may  include  any  necessary  costs  of  formulat- 
ing the  project  (including  the  costs  of  field 
surveys  and  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications,  the  acquisition  of  land  or  in- 
terests therein  or  easements  through  or  oth- 
er interests  in  airspace,  and  any  necessary 
administrative  or  other  Incidental  costs  in- 
curred by  the  sponsor  specifically  In  connec- 
tion with  the  accomplishment  of  the  project 
for  airport  development,  which  would  not 
have  been  incurred  otherwise)  which  were 
Incurred  subsequent  to  May  13,  1946; 

(3)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  it  is 
reasonable  in  amount,  and  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  project  cost  is  unreason- 
able in  amount,  the  Secretary  may  allow  as 
an  allowable  project  cost  only  so  much  of 
such  project  cost  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  except  that  in  no  event  may 
the  Secretary  allow  project  costs  in  excess  of 
the  definite  amount  stated  in  the  grant 
agreement;  and 

(4)  It  has  not  been  Included  In  any  proj- 
ect for  airport  planning  or  airport  develop- 


regulatlons.  Including  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  auditing  of  project  costs,  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  Terminal  Development. — 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  upon  cer- 
tification by  the  sponsor  of  any  commercial 
service  airport  that  such  airport  has,  on  the 
date  of  submittal  of  the  project-grant  ap- 
plication, all  the  safety  equipment  required 
for  certification  of  such  airport  under  sec- 
tion 613  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  all  the  security  equipment  re- 
quired by  rule  or  regulation,  and  has  pro- 
vided for  access  to  the  passenger  enplaning 
and  deplaning  area  of  such  airport  to  pas- 
sengers enplaning  or  deplaning  from  aircraft 
providing  scheduled  service,  the  Secretary 
may  approve,  as  allowable  project  costs  of  a 
project  for  airport  development  at  such  air- 
port, terminal  development  (including  multi- 
modal terminal  development)  In  nonrevenue 
producing  public-use  areas  if  such  project 
cost  is  directly  related  to  the  movement 
of  passengers  and  l>aggage  in  air  commerce 
within  the  Ixiundaries  of  the  airport,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  vehicles  for  the 
movement  of  passengers  between  terminal 
facilities  or  bewteen  terminal  facilities  and 
aircraft. 

(2)  No  more  than  the  greater  of  (A) 
$200,000  or  (B)  60  percent  of  the  sums 
apportioned  under  section  8(b)(1)  of  this 
Act  to  the  sponsor  of  an  eligible  primary 
airport  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated 
for  project  costs  allowable  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  No  more  than  »200.- 
000  of  the  sums  apportioned  under  section 
8(b)  (2)  and  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  by  the  sponsor  of  a  commercial  service 
airport  which  is  not  a  primary  airport  for 
project  costs  allowable  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  United  States  share  of  proj- 
ect costs  allowable  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  60  percent. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  project 
costs  allowable  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Costs  Not  Allowed. — Except  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
following  are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (1) 
the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part  of  an 
airport  development  project  Intended  for  use 
as  a  public  parking  facility  for  passenger  au- 
tomobiles; or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  a  hangar  or  of  any 
part  of  an  airport  building  except  such  of 
those  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  Intended 
to  house  facilities  or  activities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the  airport. 

PAYMENTS  UNDER  GRANT  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  16 — The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  sponsor  with  which  a  project-grant 
agreement  has  been  entered  Into,  may  deter- 
mine the  times  and  amounts  In  which  p.\y- 
ments  shall  be  made  under  the  terms  of  such 
agreement.  Payments  in  an  segregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the  United  States 
share  of  the  total  estimated  allowable  proj- 
ect costs  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  In 
advance  of  accomplishment  of  the  airport 
project  to  which  the  payments  relate,  if  the 
sponsor  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
aggregate  expenditures  to  be  made  from  the 
advance  payments  will  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  airport  development  work 
which  has  been  performed  up  to  that  time. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  payments  made  under  a 
project-grant  agreement  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeds the  United  SUtea  share  of  the  total 


velopment  to  which  the  advance  payments 
relate  has  not  been  accomplished  within  a 
reasonable  time  or  the  project  is  not  com- 
pleted, the  United  States  may  recover  any 
part  of  the  advance  pajmient  for  which  the 
United  States  received  no  benefit.  Payments 
under  a  project-grant  agreement  shall  be 
made  to  the  official  or  depository  authorized 
by  law  to  receive  public  funds  and  designated 
by  the  sponsor. 

PERFORMANCE  OP  CONSTRnCtlON  WORK 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Regulations. — The  construc- 
tion work  on  any  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment contained  in  an  approved  project-grant 
application  submitted  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Inspection  and 
approval  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  require 
such  cost  and  progress  reporting  by  the  spon- 
sor or  sponsors  of  such  project  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deem  necessary.  No  such  regulation 
shall  have  the  effect  of  altering  any  con- 
tract in  connection  with  any  project  enter- 
ed Into  without  actual  notice  of  the  regula- 
tion. 

(b)  Ulamtvis  Rates  op  Wages. — All  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $2,000  for  work  on  projects 
for  airport  development  approved  under  this 
title  which  Involve  labor  shall  contain  pro- 
visions establishing  minimum  rates  of  wages, 
to  be  predetermined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  376a — 276a-5). 
which  contractors  shall  pay  to  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  and  such  minimum  rates 
shall  be  stated  in  the  Invitation  for  bids  and 
shall  be  included  in  proposals  or  bids  for  the 
work. 

(c)  Veterans'  Preperence. — All  contracts 
for  work  on  projects  for  airport  development 
approved  under  this  subchapter  which  in- 
volve labor  shall  contain  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  Insure  that,  in  the  employment 
of  labor  (except  in  executive,  administrative, 
and  supervisory  positions),  preference  shall 
be  given  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 
disabled  veterans. 

( 1 )  A  Vietnam  era  veteran  Is  an  individual 
who  served  on  active  duty  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 101(21)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  period  of 
more  than  180  consecutive  days  any  part  of 
which  occurred  during  the  period  beginning 
August  6,  1964.  and  ending  May  7,  1976.  and 
who  was  separated  from  the  Armed  Forces 
under  honorable  conditions. 

(2)  Disabled  veteran  is  defined  In  section 
2108(2)  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
However,  this  preference  shall  apply  only 
where  individuals  are  available  and  qualified 
to  perform  the  work  to  which  the  employ- 
ment relates. 

USE   OP   GOVERNMENT-OWNED   LANDS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Requests  for  Use. — Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
use  of  any  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  is  reasonably  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  project  under  this  Act  at  a 
public  airport,  or  for  the  operation  of  any 
public  aliport.  Including  lands  reasonably 
necessary  to  meet  future  development  of  an 
airport  in  accordance  with  the  national  air- 
port system  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  file  with 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  having 
control  of  the  lands  a  request  that  the  neces- 
sary property  Interests  therein  be  conveyed 
to  the  public  agency  sponsoring  the  project 
in  question  or  owning  or  controlling  the  air- 
port. The  property  interest  may  consist  of 
the  title  to,  or  any  other  interest  in.  land  or 
any  easement  through  or  other  Interest  in 
airspace. 


agency  having  control  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion shall  determine  whether  the  requested 
conveyance  is  inconsistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  department  or  agency,  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  determination  within  a 
period  of  4  months  after  receipt  of  the  Sec- 
retary's request.  If  the  department  or  agency 
head  determines  that  the  requested  convey- 
ance is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  needs  ol 
that  department  or  agency,  the  department 
or  agency  head  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected, with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  without 
cny  expense  to  the  United  States,  to  perform 
any  acts  and  to  execute  any  instruments 
necessary  to  make  the  conveyance  requested. 
A  conveyance  may  be  made  only  on  the  con- 
dition that,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary, 
the  property  Interest  conveyed  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  in  the  event  that  the 
lands  in  question  are  not  developed  for  air- 
port purposes  or  used  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  conveyance.  If  only  a 
part  of  the  property  Interest  conveyed  Is  not 
developed  for  airport  purposes,  or  used  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance,  only  that  particular  part  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

(c)  E^CEMPTioN  OP  Certain  Lands. — Unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
within  any  national  park,  national  monu- 
ment, national  recreation  area,  or  similar 
area  under  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service:  within  any  unit  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  similar 
area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  or  within  any 
national  forest  or  Indian  reservation. 

FALSE    statements 

Sec.  19.  Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
en^jloyee  of  any  public  agency,  or  any  per- 
son, association,  firm,  or  corporation  who, 
with  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States — 

(1)  knowingly  m&kes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  as  to  the 
character,  quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of  the 
material  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be 
performed,  or  the  costs  thereof.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  submission  of  plans,  maps, 
specifications,  contracts,  or  estimates  of  proj- 
ect costs  for  any  project  submitted  to  the 
Secre>tary  for  t^proval  under  this  Act; 

(2)  knowin<?ly  makes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  or  claim 
for  work  or  materials  for  any  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act;  or 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
or  false  representation  In  any  report  required 
to  be  made  under  this  Act; 

shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pimlshed 
by  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  ."i  years 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  by 
both. 

ACCESS    TO    RECORDS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Rkcorokxeping  Rbquixb- 
ments. — Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  including  records  which  fully 
disclose  the  amount  and  the  disposition  by 
the  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  the  grant, 
the  total  cost  of  the  plan  or  program  in 
connection  with  which  the  grant  is  given  or 
used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  plan  or  program 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
The  Secretary  shall  annually  review  the  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  requirements 
under  this  Act  to  insure  that  such  require- 
ments are  kept  to  the  minimum  level  neces- 


tary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Statee,  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  recorda  of  the 
recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  to  receipt  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act.  that  an  appropriate  audit  be 
conducted  by  a  recipient. 

(c)  Audit  Reports. — ^In  any  case  In  which 
an  independent  audit  Is  made  of  the  ac- 
coiints  of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act  relating  to  the  dl^>osition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant  or  relating  to  the  plan 
or  program  in  connection  with  which  the 
grant  was  given  or  used,  the  recipient  shall 
file  a  certified  copy  of  such  audit  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
not  later  than  6  months  following  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was 
made.  On  or  before  April  16  of  each  year  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress describing  the  resiilts  of  each  audit 
conducted  or  reviewed  by  him  under  this 
section  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Withholding  Information. — ^Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  authorize  the  withhold- 
ing of  information  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  under  the  control  of 
either  of  them,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

GENERAL   POWIXS 

Sec.  21.  The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to 
perform  such  acts,  to  conduct  such  Inves- 
tigations and  public  hearings,  to  issue  and 
amend  such  orders,  and  to  make  and  amend 
such  regulations  and  procedures,  pursuant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of.  and  to  exercise 
and  perform  the  Secertary's  powers  and  du- 
ties under  this  Act. 

CIVIL  rights 
Sec.  22.  The  Secretary  shall  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  assure  that  no  person  shall,  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from  participating 
In  any  activity  conducted  with  funds  re- 
ceived from  any  grant  made  under  this  Act 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  rules  ae 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  may  enforce 
this  section,  and  any  rules  promulgated  un- 
der this  section,  through  agency  and  depart- 
ment provisions  and  rules  which  shall  be 
similar  to  those  established  and  in  effect 
under  title  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu 
of  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civi* 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

NONPARTICIPATING    AIRPORTS;     WAIVHl    OF    CKH- 
TAIK   OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  No  obligation  for  airport  de- 
velopment shall  be  Incurred  by  the  Secre- 
tary (I)  after  September  30,  1981.  at  any  air- 
port that  enplanes  more  than  .6  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  passengers  enplaned  an- 
nually at  all  commercial  service  airports  or 
(2)  after  September  30,  1982,  at  any  airport 
that  enplanes  more  than  .25  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  passengers  enplaned  annu- 
ally at  all  commercial  service  airports. 

(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30,  1981.  any  airport  that  other- 
wise would  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance for  airport  development  under  this 
Act  may  elect  not  to  receive  such  assistance; 
Provided.  That — 

(1)  Such  airport  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  for  airport  develcq>meat 
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under  this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year  or  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  Any  airport  that  elects  not  to  receive 
such  assistance  during  a  fiscal  year  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  election  at  least 


(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  amounts  apportioned  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1960.  pursuant  to  section  16(a)(3) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of   1970.   as  amended,  and  which   have  not 
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increase  assistance  for  those  who  need  it, 
eliminate  financial  assistance  for  those 
who  do  not,  and  provide  overall  expend- 
iture levels   which   will  allow  a   much 
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the  interference  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. S.  1648,  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act,  eliminates  the  top 
72  large  and  medium  hub  airports  from 
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imately  $113  million  for  the  aviation  trust 
fund.  It  has  received  $28  million  back 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Not  a  very 
good  rate  of  return  for  its  investment.  If 


are  very  strong,  viable  airports.  The 
smallest  of  the  72  generates  more  than 
$100  million  in  revenues  to  the  airlines 
that  serve  it. 
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60  days  prior  to  the  commencement  oi  that 
fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  criteria 
and  requirements  pursuant  to  which  the 
sponsors  of  alrjxjrts  described  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may,  at  their 
option,  terminate  any  existing  assurances,  re- 
quirements, or  contractual  obligations  with 
the  United  States  that  arose  from  the  accept- 
ance of  Federal  assistance  under,  or  that  are 
contained  In  grant  agreements,  deeds,  or 
other  Instruments  of  conveyance  Issued  pur- 
suant to.  this  Act.  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of 
1946  (49  U.8.C.  UOl  et  seq).  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  IT.S.C. 
1711  et  seq.)  or  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944. 

(2)  If  the  sponsor  of  an  airport,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  elects  to 
terminate  a  financial  obligation  owed  to  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  settle  such  obligation  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  obligation  stated 
in  the  existing  agreement.  less  any  payments 
made  thereon. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  neither  the  sponsor 
of  an  airport  nor  the  Secretary  may  termi- 
nate any  assurance  specified  In  paragraphs  I 
through  13  of  section  13  of  this  Act  or  In 
paragraphs  1  through  10  of  section  18  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  (49  use.  1718). 

(d)  No  State  or  political  agency  of  one  or 
more  States  shall  enact  or  enforce  anv  law, 
rule,  regulation,  standard,  or  other  provision 
having  the  force  and  effect  of  law  relating  to 
( 1 )  the  operating  safety  of  an  airport  subject 
to  section  612  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  use.  1432).  or  (2)  any  assur- 
ance, obli^tlon.  or  reouirement  from  which 
an  airport  sponsor  has  been  released  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  contract  which 
Is  In  existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  which  restricts  the  airport  spon- 
sor's ability  to  raise  or  Impose  charges  on 
any  air  carriers,  any  airport  which  Is  not  an 
eligible  airport  under  this  Act  may  renego- 
tiate rates  and  charges  with  any  air  carrier 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  revenues  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  available  to  such 
airport  from  the  Trust  Fund  were  It  not  for 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  Any  reve- 
nues that  result  from  such  renegotiation 
shall  be  used  only  for  capital  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  such  airports. 

kkpcals;  ETTBcnvE  date;  savings  provisions: 

AND    SEPARABn-mr 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Repeal.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  sections  1  through  30  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1701-1730).  are 
repealed  as  of  the  close  of  September  30. 
1980. 

(b)  EiTEcnvB  Date. — The  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  effective  as  of  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980. 

(c)  Savings  Provisions. — 

(1)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, grants,  rights,  and  privileges  which 
have  been  issued,  made,  granted  or  allowed 
to  become  effective  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary,  or  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction under  any  provision  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
amended,  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  are  continued  in  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 


been  obligated  by  grant  agreement  before 
that  date,  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion, for  the  duration  of  time  specified  In 
section  lS(a)  (5)  of  that  Act,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  to  the  same 
extent  as  though  that  Act  had  not  been  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Separabilitt. — If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
Is  not  affected  thereby. 

report  to  congress  on  airport  and  aibwat 
trust  fond 

Sec.  25.  On  or  before  the  third  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  describing  the 
status  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and  Its 
authorized  programs  and  operations  under 
this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  this  bill  is  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Packwood).  with  30  minutes  on 
any  amendment,  except  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  ,  on  which  there  will  be  1  hour, 
and  with  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  committee  amendments  to  S. 
1648  be  adopted  en  bloc  and  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  will  consider  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  Airport  and 
Airway  System  Development  Act.  This 
bill  provides  for  dramatically  increased 
spending  for  navigational  aids  and  other 
equipment  which  is  directly  related  to 
the  safety  of  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem (such  equipment  may  well  have 
averted  the  tragic  ace  dent  in  San  Di- 
ego in  1978);  the  bill  provides  substan- 
tially increased  funding  for  the  system's 
4,000  smaller  airports  which  are  not  ca- 
pable of  financing  their  own  safety  and 
capacity  improvements:  and,  just  as  im- 
portant as  these  spending  increases,  the 
bill  eliminates  funding  eligibility  for 
those  airports  who  do  not  require  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  expenditure  levels  established  by 
S.  1648  together  with  the  existing  avia- 
tion trust  fund  surplus  of  almost  $3  bil- 
lion will  permit  the  Finance  Committee 
to  consider  a  substantial  tax  reduction 
to  balance  the  fund  by  1985.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  has  recommended  that 
the  F  nance  Committee  reduce  the  t'cket 
tax  from  8  percent  to  2  percent,  which 
would  represent  an  annual  saving  of  over 
a  billion  dollars  for  air  travelers — a 
badly  needed  deflationary  pressure  in 
the  fuel-intensive  airline  business. 

In  its  entirety,  this  legislation  presents 
my  colleagues  with  an  attractive  package 
to  support.  S.  1648  will  improve  safety, 
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Certainly  the  most  controversial  fea- 
ture of  this  program  is  the  "defederaliza- 
tion"  of  the  Nation's  largest  72  air  car- 
rier airports.  I  am  rather  pleased, 
frankly,  that  this  provision  is  controver- 
sial. Taking  Federal  aid  away  from  any- 
one, even  businesses  with  multimillion- 
dollar  revenues,  gets  people's  attention. 
And  we  in  the  Senate  get  the  opportimity 
to  show  through  our  actions  what  we  all 
say  in  our  speeches — that  we  are  for  less 
Federal  spending,  less  Government  in- 
volvement in  our  people's  lives  and  busi- 
ness, and  that  Federal  aid  should  be  re- 
stricted to  those  who  are  not  capable  of 
helping  themselves. 

So,  the  question  is  one  of  financial 
capability.  Defederalization  applies  to 
the  largest  72  airports  in  this  country. 
As  already  noted,  we  have  over  4,000 
public  airports  and  over  500  air  carrier 
airports.  The  smallest  airport  to  be 
defederalized  handles  over  I'z  million 
passengers  a  year — enplaning  and  de- 
planing— and  is  worth  over  $100  million 
annually  in  passenger  revenues  for  the 
airlines.  Gloomy  forecasts  are  projecting 
that  the  whole  airline  industry's  profit 
for  this  year  may  be  $100  million — I  hope 
that  does  not  prove  true,  but  it  is  indica- 
tive of  the  extreme  economic  importance 
of  even  the  smallest  of  the  top  72  airports. 

The  other  important  point  to  consider 
is  that  airports  are  monopoly  landlords, 
while  airlines  are  tenants  with  no  alter- 
native housing  if  they  wish  to  serve  those 
lucrative  markets.  Yet,  the  Airport  Oper- 
ators Council  would  have  the  Senate  be- 
lieve we  need,  in  essence,  rent  control 
legislation  to  protect  the  landlords  from 
the   tenants. 

The  committee  cannot  swallow  that 
argument.  Airlines  cannot  exist  without 
large  airports  and  the  reverse  is  equally 
true,  which  creates  the  ideal  arena  for 
business  negotiation  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  market. 

Defederalization  is  the  cornerstone  of 
this  bill  and  its  elimination  or  weakening 
is  a  fatal  blow  to  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  in  passage  of  this  progressive 
and  needed  legislation.  The  committee 
position  on  this  legislation  has  a  broad 
base  of  aviation  industry  support  in- 
cluding: 

The  Air  Transport  Association: 

The  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines; 

The  Commuter  Airline  Association; 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  As- 
sociation; 

The  Airline  Pilots  Association;  and  one 
of  the  largest  airports  to  be  defederalized 
is  Los  Angeles  International,  and  one  of 
the  smallest  to  be  defederalized  is 
Omaha's  Eppley  Field. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  technical 
amendments.  However,  I  will  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  so  that  he  may 
make  a  statement  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  taking  up  legislation  today  that 
marks  another  milestone  in  Commerce 
Committee  efforts  to  reduce  taxes  and 


tion,  S.  1649,  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  proposes  a  reduction  in  the 
airline  passenger  ticket  tax  from  the 
current  8  percent  to  2  percent  in  order  to 
deplete  the  huge,  almost  $4  billion  sur- 
plus in  the  Aviation  Trust  FHmd. 

Ten  years  ago.  Congress  first  passed 
the  airport  development  aid  program 
(ADAP)  to  assist  airports  in  meeting 
their  safety  and  capacity  needs.  Ten 
years  later,  an  assessment  of  the  program 
shows  that  it  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  upgrading  the  top  airports, 
but  the  program  has  failed  to  get  funds 
out  to  the  small  commercial  service,  gen- 
eral aviation,  and  reliever  airports.  Our 
priorities  have  shifted.  Safety  and  capi- 
tal development  funds  are  needed  for 
the  smaller  airports  and  to  upgrade  re- 
liever airports  with  necessary  safety 
equipment  so  that  they  can  siphon  off 
traffic  from  the  large  hubs.  S.  1648  meets 
those  requirements.  By  eliminating  the 
top  72  airports  from  Federal  funds  eligi- 
bility, the  focus  of  the  program  will 
necessarily  be  on  the  small  and  general 
aviation  airports. 

The  smallest  of  the  top  72  airports 
means  $100  million  in  gross  revenues 
to  the  airlines.  In  the  past  10  years,  com- 
mercial service  passenger  traffic  has 
grown  90  percent,  most  of  this  concen- 
trated at  the  top  72  airports.  Federal 
funds  at  these  airports  have  averaged 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  overall  capi- 
tal and  operating  costs  of  the  airport. 
Airline  passengers  and  airport  users 
have  paid  for  the  remaining  costs.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  very  busy  and 
financially  successful  airports  cannot 
make  up  that  10  percent  by  directly  as- 
sessing the  airlines  serving  their  airports 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Langu-'ge  to  renegotiate 
current  contracts  is  contained  in  the  bill, 
and  the  airlines  support  the  legislation. 
By  permitting  a  one-to-one  relationship 
between  airports  and  the  airlines  serving 
it,  airline  passengers  will  be  saving 
money  because  they  will  not  be  paying 
for  money  that  sits  idly  in  a  trust  fund, 
or  for  unnecessary  projects. 

Arguments  that  if  the  airports  raise 
landing  fees,  airlines  will  move  to  an- 
other airport  are  sheer  folly  because  all 
defederalized  airports  will  be  raising 
landing  fees,  and  the  airlines  need  to 
serve  these  airports  which  enplane  the 
greatest  number  of  passengers.  These  72 
airports  are  moneymakers  for  the  air- 
lines. Additionally,  it  is  not  the  airlines 
who  will  have  to  pay  for  the  increased 
landing  fees.  It  is  the  airline  passenger 
because  this  cost  will  be  passed  on.  But 
with  a  6-percent  reduction  in  the  air- 
line ticket  tax,  even  accoimting  for  a 
small,  perhaps  2-percent  assessment  on 
the  cost  of  the  ticket  by  the  airlines  to 
pay  for  airport  capital  improvements, 
passengers  will  still  be  saving  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  annually  over  the  next 
5  years. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures.  Over  the  past 
10  years  Portland  has  generated  approx- 


to  recover  that  $28  million,  it  would  cost 
$1.50.  compared  to  the  approximate  $6 
each  enplaning  passenger  at  Portland  has 
been  paying  into  the  trust  fund.  This 
would  have  saved  Portland  passengers  in 
1978  alone  approximately  $6,476,409,  or 
more  than  $60  million  over  the  life  of  the 
program.  These  figures  convinced  me 
that  defederalization  was  good  for  Port- 
land airline  passengers,  and  I  am  assured 
by  those  airlines  now  serving  Portland 
that  they  will  support  our  airport  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  its  facilities  in  future 
years.  Portland's  two  reliever  airports 
and  one  general  aviation  airport  will 
still  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds  under 
this  legislation.  Furthermore,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Portland  will  be  supported  in 
its  efforts  to  purchase  still  a  third  re- 
liever airport  soon  because  reliever  air- 
ports'are  a  priority. 

For  those  who  think  some  of  the  larger 
airports  have  fared  better.  I  can  assure 
them  that  they  have  not.  The  Boston  air- 
port received  only  $22  million  during  the 
past  10  years  while  contributing  over  $375 
million.  Chicago  O'Hare  received  a  paltry 
$43.9  million  compared  to  the  more  than 
$1  billion  it  generated  for  the  trust 
fund.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  received  a  little 
more  than  $11  million  compared  to  the 
$50  million  its  passengers  contributed  to 
the  trust  fund.  Those  figures  have  con- 
vinced Omaha  that  it  wants  out  of  the 
Federal  program.  The  price  is  too  much, 
not  to  mention  the  manhours  and  dol- 
lars spent  just  assuring  that  it  get  any 
Federal  funds. 

Norfolk,  Va.'s  airport  has  complained 
that  it  cannot  be  defederalized.  It  needs 
onlv  to  convince  the  airlines  to  pay  $6 
million  over  the  next  10  years  to 
match  what  it  received  during  the  past 
10.  That,  by  the  way,  amounts  to  only 
81  cents  per  passenger.  Under  deregula- 
tion, Norfolk  now  boasts  of  nine  new 
flights  a  day  with  industrial  officials  pre- 
dicting that  Norfolk  will  continue  to  ex- 
perience a  boom  in  air  travel.  These  new 
flights  can  easily  help  to  offset  that  81 
cents  per  passenger  under  the  old  en- 
planements  formula. 

I  hope  Senators  vnll  check  the  figures 
on  their  airports  and  be  convinced  that 
the  legislation  the  Commerce  Committee 
is  recommending  is  sound,  in  the  best 
interests  of  airline  passengers,  does  not 
jeopardize  safety  at  these  large  and 
medium  hub  airports  and  will  shift  the 
focus  where  it  is  needed  to  be  in  the 
1980's — on  the  long-neglected  smaller 
airports  in  our  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee  started 
last  year  with  deregulation  of  the  air- 
lines. We  had  a  fight  with  some  of  the 
airlines  we  were  trying  to  deregulate. 
Today,  most  of  them,  I  think,  are  rather 
satisfied  with  deregulation. 

This  bill  today  marks  a  further  effort 
toward  dereRulation,  as  Senator  Cannon 
has  said,  with  defederalization  of  the  top 
72  airports  that  have  been  dependent 
upon  Federal  grants  for  swne  of  their 
operational  expenses.  Those  72  airports 
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72  that  are  being  removed  from  the  Fed- 
eral program  generates  more  than  $100 
million  in  revenues  to  the  airlines  serv- 
ing that  airport.  That  is  ample  enough 
for  that  airport  to  negotiate  with  the 
airlines  to  make  up  for  the  slight  drop 
in  revenue  that  they  have  received  pre- 
viously from  the  airport  development 
fund. 

We  have  had  many  contacts  from  air- 
port managers,  port  district  managers, 
if  they  run  an  airport,  and  boards  of 
directors  who  are  worried  about  their 
funds,  even  though,  without  exception, 
revenues  generated  at  these  72  larger  air- 
ports that  are  paid  into  this  airport  de- 
velopment fund  are  more  than  the  air- 
ports get  back.  They  are  all  net  losers. 

Yet,  on  occasion,  we  run  into  this  bird- 
in-the-hand  concept,  mcmey  is  coming 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  some 
airports  are  reluctant  to  give  it  up.  for 
fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  replace 
it.  That  fear  is  unfounded. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that 
some  of  these  airports  have  signed  long- 
term  contracts  with  the  airlines  so  that 
they  can  expand  their  facilities.  Airports 
fear  they  cannot  get  out  from  under  these 
contracts,  and  if  they  lose  Federal  funds, 
they  feel  that  they  will  be  stuck.  That  is 
not  true. 

There  is  a  secticm  in  this  bill  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  contract  which  is  in 
existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  which  restricts  the  airport  sponsor's  abU- 
ity  to  raise  or  Impose  charges  on  any  air 
carriers,  any  airport  which  is  not  an  eligible 
airport  under  this  Act  may  renegotiate  rates 
and  charges  with  any  air  carrier  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  revenues  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  available  to  such  airport 
from  the  Trust  Fund  were  it  not  for  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  Any  revenues 
that  result  from  such  renegotiation  shall  be 
used  only  for  capital  and  operating  expenses 
of  such  airportfi. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  their  airports  cannot  nego- 
tiate sufQciently  with  the  airlines  that 
serve  those  cities  to  get  the  revenues  they 
need  to  make  up  for  the  slight  drop  in 
funds  they  will  be  losing  frwn  this  air- 
port development  fund. 

Those  airlines  are  not  going  to  quit 
serving  Los  Angeles.  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  other  big  cities.  That  is  where  they 
make  the  bulk  of  their  profits.  There  will 
be  no  loss  of  revenue  to  those  airports, 
and  the  exchange  they  will  get  is  the 
freedom  to  negotiate  whatever  they  can 
with  the  air  carriers.  They  will  be  out 
from  under  a  Federal  grant  program 
about  which  many  of  them  have  com- 
plained to  us  from  time  to  time  with 
respect  to  the  burdens  and  restrictions, 
when  it  represented  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  their  funds. 

So  I  very  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
concur  with  Senator  Cannon  and  me  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill  and  to  defeat  any 
efforts  to  put  back  into  the  Federal  regu- 
latory system  these  72  top  airports.  They 
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will  survive;  they  will  prosper  without 
that  Federal  assistance. 

UP  AUKNDKENT  NO.  943 

( Purpose :  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  study  of  the  advls- 
abUity  of  repealing  section  1113  of  the  Fed- 


that  are  attempting  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  funds  that  they  may  lose 
or  that  they  have  been  guaranteed  in 
the  past  under  this  bill  and  I  think  I 
can  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  one  who  has  looked  at 


moneys  they  would  otherwise  receive  as  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  Act.". 

Immediately  after  the  first  sentence.  In- 
sert the  following  new  sentence: 

Such  studies  shall: 

(1)  Include  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  as  to  the 
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I  state  for  the  record  that  if  either 
study,  oversight  hearings,  or  unexpected 
events  of  the  future  change  the  justifica- 
tion for  defederalization  at  each  of  these 
72  Edrports,  the  committee  will  step  In 
and  provide  swift  and  appropriate  leg- 


new  beginning  in  Federal  assistance  to 
airports  and  focuses  on  the  priority  for 
the  1980's,  which  I  believe  is  important, 
and  that  is  upgrading  reliever  and  small 
airports. 
As  everyone  knows,  S.  1648  provides 


trol  towers,  adequate  lighting,  radar,  and 
runways.  This  is  true  of  many  commuter 
airports  also.  In  States  like  Kansas,  gen- 
eral aviation  travel  is  very  Important  to 
the  business  community  and  the  econ- 
omy. It  saves  time,  permits  utmost  utili- 


UP  AMZNDBCXNT  NO.  S43 

( Purpose :  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  study  of  the  advis- 
ability of  repealing  section  1113  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

llie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
943. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  26.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  airports  that  will  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  section  23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this  Act  to  deter- 
mine the  advisability  of  repealing  section 
1113  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49 
UJ3.C.  1613)  In  order  to  permit  such  airports 
to  replace  the  moneys  they  would  otherwise 
receive  as  Federal  assistance  under  this  Act 
by  imposing  a  tax.  fee,  or  head  charge.  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  such  study,  along 
with  any  recommendations  for  legislative  or 
other  action,  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
9  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  an  amendment  to  S.  1648  which 
will  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  a  study  of  the  need  for 
lifting  the  prohibition  against  the  head 
tax,  or  passenger  facility  charge,  for 
those  72  airports  scheduled  for  defed- 
eralization.  The  study  will  have  to  be 
completed  within  9  months  from  date  of 
enactment,  before  any  airports  become 
ineligible  for  Federal  funds.  Head  tax 
studies  conducted  in  the  past  have  never 
considered  a  reduced  ticket  tax  coupled 
with  air  carrier  industry  support  for  de- 
federalizatlon.  The  head  tax  was  disal- 
lowed by  Congress  in  1973. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  who  will  be 
conducting  the  study,  that  independent 
financial  consultants  familiar  with  air- 
port financing  must  assess  the  capability 
of  the  top  72  airports  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial requirements  under  defederalization. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  FAA  give  us  a 
careful  accoimtlng  of  the  financial  status 
of  each  airport  and,  if  necessary,  its 
recommendations  for  insuring  that  the 
operating  costs  of  these  airports  is  met 
beyond  defederalization.  Lifting  the  head 
tax  prohibition  might  be  one  of  their 
recommendations. 

If  it  is  determined  that  some  airports 
will  be  unable  to  meet  their  capital  de- 
velopment costs  because  of  air  carrier 
refusal  to  cooperate.  Congress  will  want 
to  know  what  projects  are  in  jeopardy 
and  what  impact  this  may  have  on  avi- 
ation safety  and  Interstate  commerce. 

I  might  say  here  that  I  will  be  very 
surprised  If  the  airline  industry  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  with  these  airports 


or  that  they  have  been  guaranteed  In 
the  past  under  this  bill  and  I  think  I 
can  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  one  who  has  looked  at 
aviation  closely,  that  our  committee 
would  be  very  disappointed  in  the  air- 
line industry  if,  in  bad  faith,  they  re- 
fused to  negotiate  on  these  contracts. 
That  would  not  serve  their  interests 
wisely.  It  certainly  would  not  serve  the 
interests  of  this  country. 

My  amendment  will  provide  Congress 
with  the  necessary  information  to  eval- 
uate and  conduct  responsible  oversight 
of  the  program  just  9  months  after 
enactment  of  S.  1648. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  because 
of  a  concern  which  many  of  you  share — 
whether  or  not  all  of  the  top  72  air- 
ports will  be  able  to  make  up  the  money 
they  win  lose  under  defederalization.  I 
have  studied  the  program  carefully  and 
am  personally  satisfied  that  defederal- 
ized  airports  can  make  it  and  that  the 
program  is  sound.  However,  as  a  pru- 
dent measure,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment as  a  protection  for  those  airports, 
such  as  Portland,  which  are  scheduled 
for  defederalization.  Senator  Cannon 
has  indicated  to  me  that  he  will  accept 
my  amendment  and  you  might  be  fur- 
ther interested  to  know  that  it  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Association  of 
Airport  Executives   (AAAE) . 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  944 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  to  .  provide  additional  In- 
formation to  the  Congress) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port Senator  Packwood's  amendment 
and  I  am  offering  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
944  to  the  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 943. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  the  first  sentence,  strike  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  study"  and  Insert  "The 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
conduct  separate  studies" 

In  the  first  sentence,  strike  "the  ad- 
visability of  repealing  section  1113  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1613) 
In  order  to  permit  such  airports  to  replace 
the  moneys  they  would  otherwise  receive  as 
Federal  assistance  under  this  Act  by  Impos- 
ing a  tax,  fee,  or  head  charge."  and  Insert 
"the  ability  of  such  airports  to  replace  the 


Immediately  after  the  first  sentence.  In- 
sert the  following  new  sentence: 
Such  studies  shall: 

(1)  Include  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  as  to  the 
ability  of  such  airports  to  replace  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  by  renegotiating  rates  or 
charges  Imposed  upon  air  carriers  utilizing 
such  airports; 

(2)  Include  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  as  to  the 
advisability  of  repealing  section  1113  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1613) 
in  order  to  permit  such  airports  to  replace 
such  Federal  assistance  by  Imposing  a  tax, 
fee,  or  head  charge; 

(3)  Include  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  as  to  the 
ability  of  such  airports  to  replace  such 
Federal  assistance  from  other  resources; 

(4)  Identify  any  airports  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  concludes 
would  not  be  able  to  replace  such  Federal 
assistance.  Identify  what  specific  airport  de- 
velopment projects  such  airports  would  be 
unable  to  fund,  and  Include  the  data  which 
led  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
to  reach  such  conclusions;  and 

(6)  Include  such  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  other  action  as  the  Secretary 
or  the  Comptroller  General  determines  to  be 
necessary. 

In  the  last  sentence,  strike  "The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  such  study,  along  with  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  or  other 
action,"  and  insert  "The  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  each  transmit 
their  respective  study". 

Amend  the  section  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  ABIUTT  OT  NONELICI- 
BLE  AIRPORTS  TO  FUND  AIRPORT  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  Senator 
Packwood.  and  this  would  do  two  things. 

First,  the  amendment  would  require 
studies  on  the  head  tax  question  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Person- 
ally. I  am  not  convinced  we  need  the 
studies.  A  number  of  them  have  already 
been  done  with  results  showing  that  even 
airports  at  the  500,000  annual  enplane- 
ments  level  can  make  it  without  a  head 
tax  and  the  airports  removed  from  the 
program  under  S.  1648  are  well  above 
that  level.  However.  I  support  the 
amendment  because  I  do  want  to  allevi- 
ate the  concerns  which  some  of  my  col- 
leagues continue  to  express.  By  requiring 
the  GAO  to  do  a  separate  study,  we  will 
Introduce  an  independent  effort  and  cor- 
rect a  situation  where  in  effect,  the  only 
result  we  would  have  would  be  that  of 
DOT  studying  its  own  program. 

In  addition,  my  changes  would  require 
the  agency  to  provide  to  the  Congress 
the  specific  findings.  Including  financial 
data,  of  each  individual  airport  assessed 
by  the  study  to  require  the  financial  as- 
sistance or  a  head  tax.  Thus,  Senator 
Packwood's  amendment  will  not  only  in- 
sure our  oversight  of  this  matter,  which 
we  plan  in  any  event,  but  more  impor- 
tantly it  will  greatly  assist  the  oversight 
effort  by  providing  updated  analyses  and 
results  which  will  describe  any  problem 
airports;  or  else  further  document  why 
these  airports  are  financially  capable. 
Thus,  not  only  will  oversight  be  Insured 
but  it  will  also  be  factually  detailed  and 
meaningful. 
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events  of  the  future  change  the  justifica- 
tion for  defederalization  at  each  of  these 
72  airports,  the  committee  will  step  In 
and  provide  swift  and  appropriate  leg- 
islative action. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  certainly 
taking  the  legislative  action  demanded 
by  the  facts — to  eliminate  Federal  funds 
for  those  eminently  capable  of  meeting 
their  own  needs. 

I  support  the  amendment  with  the  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  emphasize  again  my  firm  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  the 
airports  In  this  country  be  adequately 
funded.  No  one  has  done  more  to  see  that 
that  funding  Is  adequate  than  has  Sena- 
tor Cannon.  I  think  no  one  could  accuse 
him  of  supporting  any  program  or  plan 
or  effort  which  would  cut  back  aviation 
safety. 

I  am  confident,  as  he  Is,  that  every  one 
of  these  72  airports  will  do  better  once 
they  are  out  from  under  the  ADAP  pro- 
gram. 

But  we  have  offered  my  amendment 
and  his  perfecting  amendment,  to  try  to 
assure  everyone  in  this  Senate  that  they 
have  our  promise  that  no  airport  Is  go- 
ing to  be  worse  off  than  It  is  under  the 
present  program. 

They  will  have  the  opportunity,  if  this 
study  says  that  a  head  tax  is  needed  and 
the  Congress  agrees  to  levy  it.  I  doubt 
that  that  is  what  is  going  to  be  the  con- 
clusion of  the  study  or  not.  I  will  wager 
that  by  the  time  this  study  Is  done  most 
of  the  airports  will  have  decided  that 
they  will  not  need  the  head  tax  and  they 
will  be  able  to  raise  the  money  anyway, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  prejudge  the 
study  at  this  time.  I  certainly  support  the 
perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  am  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
amended. 

The  tmiendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  S.  1648,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Sys- 
tem Development  Act.  As  you  know,  it 
was  reported  out  of  the  commerce  com- 
mittee without  a  negative  vote,  because 
it  shifts  the  emphasis  of  the  Federal  air- 
port funding  program  away  from  the 
large,  well-equipped  airports  to  the  long- 
neglected  smaller  airports  throughout 
the  country.  This  legislation  marks  a 
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the  1980's.  which  I  believe  Is  Important, 
and  that  Is  upgrading  reliever  and  small 
airports. 

As  everyone  knows.  S.  1648  provides 
that  large  and  medium  hub  airports  will 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance after  fiscal  year  1982.  These  air- 
ports are  proven  revenue  raisers  and  the 
airlines  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
renegotiate  contracts  with  airport  man- 
agers so  that  ADAP  funds  can  be  re- 
placed. It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
large  airports  will  still  receive  some 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  paid  for  out 
of  the  trust  fund  for  radar.  Instrument 
landing  systems,  air  traffic  control  and 
so  forth. 

However,  my  primary  interest  in  this 
legislation  is  that  it  correctly  addresses 
problems  in  the  current  program  by 
putting  the  smaller  airports  at  the  top 
of  the  priority  list  for  airport  fimding. 
It  also  recognizes  that  the  large  airports 
no  longer  must  depend  upon  Federal 
assistance  to  meet  their  capital  improve- 
ment costs.  In  the  past,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram has  been  aimed  at  improving  the 
busiest  airports  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  dedicated  the 
bulk  of  the  discretionary  fund  to  fund- 
ing the  major  airports. 

The  smaller  airports  in  our  States 
have  tried  time  and  time  again  to  at- 
tract funds  for  their  projects — com- 
pleting all  the  forms,  fulfilling  the 
necessary  environmental  impact  re- 
quirements. But  most  have  still  been 
denied  financing.  It  is  frustrating  for 
them  and  it  is  frustrating  for  those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  have  tried  to  help 
them  get  more  money.  But.  in  the  past, 
the  FAA  has  looked  at  how  much  money  • 
they  had  to  spend  each  year,  reviewed 
the  priorities,  and  invariably  decided 
that  the  priorities  were  at  the  largest 
airports  because  that  is  where  most  of 
the  people  were  flying.  Meanwhile,  small 
airports  continue  to  operate  with  sub- 
standard facilities,  increasing  the  risk 
daily  for  the  growing  number  of  passen- 
gers utilizing  those  airports. 

This  is  a  particular  problem  in  Kansas 
and  in  the  Western  States  where  there  is 
less  concentration  of  people  and  the  de- 
pendence upon  general  aviation  air 
travel  is  greater.  In  Kansas,  for  Instance, 
we  have  71  airports  serving  a  little  over 
2  million  people.  Only  one  of  our  airports 
is  classified  as  a  medimn  hub  airport — 
Kansas  City — and  it  will  be  defederal- 
ized. 

There  are  11  other  air  carrier  airports 
which  are  able  to  attract  modest  Federal 
funds  because  of  the  enplanements  for- 
mula apportionment,  but  all  of  them  de- 
pend upon  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund  to  help  them  make  up  the  money 
they  need  to  complete  costly  projects.  If 
they  cannot  get  discretionary  funds, 
projects  must  be  delayed.  Many  have 
been  delayed  far  too  long.  The  remaining 
56  other  Kansas  airports  are  so  far  down 
the  priority  list  because  of  the  way  the 
program  is  now  structured,  that  they 
have  little  chance  to  attract  any  funds 
for  improvements.  That  causes  me  great 
concern.  These  small  airports  are  general 
aviation  airports.  Many  do  not  have  con- 


nuiways.  inis  is  irue  oi  many  commuter 
airports  also.  In  States  like  Kansas,  gen- 
eral aviation  travel  is  very  important  to 
the  business  community  and  the  econ- 
omy. It  saves  time,  permits  utmost  utili- 
zation of  top  and  midlevel  management, 
and  Increases  productivity.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  all  air  travel  in  this  country  is  on 
general  aviation  planes.  And  90  percent 
of  that  travel  is  for  business  purposes. 

Because  of  tiie  tremendous  growth  In 
the  general  aviation  fleet  and  the  use  of 
general  aviation  aircraft.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  proper  facilities 
at  the  small  airports.  The  general  avia- 
tion manufacturers  in  my  State  meet 
strict  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
standards  in  the  construction  and  engi- 
neering of  their  planes.  Yet.  these  same 
planes  are  often  forced  to  fly  into  unsafe 
airports.  That  does  not  make  good  sense. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  funding  of  our 
national  airport  system  at  this  point  is 
seriously  out  of  balance.  The  Congress 
must  correct  this  problem  by  shifting 
our  priorities.  S.  1648  does  that.  By  fiscal 
year  1984.  this  legislation  provides  that 
all  funds  available  from  the  trust  fund 
for  airport  and  airway  development  will 
flow  into  small  airports. 

This  is  a  responsible  approach  to  meet 
the  challenges  presented  by  the  changes 
in  American  aviation  I  spoke  of,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

HELIPORTS 

Mr.  President,  under  the  current  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  heliport  and  helicopter 
development  is  eligible  for  Federal  fund- 
ing, both  under  the  planning  grants  pro- 
gram section  and  under  the  airport  de- 
velopment aid  program.  However,  In  or- 
der to  be  eligible  for  such  Federal  aid. 
a  heliport  must  be  identified  in  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan,  meaning  that 
it  is  of  sufficient  national  Interest  to 
warrant  consideration  for  Federal  funds. 
At  the  present  time,  only  nine  heliports 
are  identified  in  the  NASP  and  only  two 
have  received  funds  under  the  planning 
grants  program. 

Because  helicopters  are  quieter,  safer, 
and  less  costly  to  operate  and  maintain 
than  ever  before,  they  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  national  air  transportation 
system.  I  would  encourage  communities 
to  explore  the  possibilities  for  heliports 
and  helicopters  in  their  transportation 
systems,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  would  work 
with  cities  in  identifying  these  needs  and 
in  the  use  of  fiexlble  criteria  for  inclu- 
sion of  heliports  In  the  national  air 
transportation  system  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
Senator  Kasskbatth  in  encouraging  the 
development  of  heliports  in  our  air  trans- 
portation system.  The  helicopter's  al- 
ready extensive  role  will  imdoubtedly 
grow  in  coming  years,  and  we  should 
facilitate  that  growth. 

I  am  particularly  excited  about  the 
prospects  of  enhanced  helicopter  use  in 
commuter  transoortation.  Access  to  in- 
ner city  heliports  from  our  major  air- 
ports can  speed  travel  and  save  fuel. 
They  are  already  used  in  several  cities, 
but  the  potential  is  largely  dormant. 

Helicopters  are  also  useful  in  rural 
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areas  for  medical  trips  and  other  serv- 
ices requiring  the  specific  advantages 
of  the  helicopter.  I  urge  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  in  this  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  technical  amendments  that  I 
want  to  call  up. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO.  945 

(Purpose:  To  grant  greater  flexibility  to  cer- 
tain airport  sponsors  In  allocating  airport 
revenues) 

The  first  amendment  provides  for 
those  legitimate  instances  where  spon- 
sors receive  Federal  revenues  even 
though  funds  are  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. For  example,  this  would  apply  to 
most  port  authorities  which  sell  con- 
solidated bonds  for  all  transportation 
modes  or  where  a  given  sponsor  operates 
more  than  one  airport  and  cross-sub- 
sidizes the  smaller  airports. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 946. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  51.  strike  lines  I  through  3,  and 

Insert 

(12)  revenues  generated  by  the  airport 
(other  than  an  airport  operated  by  an  airport 
sponsor  In  a  single  State  that  operates  other 
transportation  facilities  within  such  State 
and  has  borrowed  development  funds  for 
such  airport  and  other  transportation  facil- 
ities In  the  form  of  consolidated  revenue 
bonds)  will  be  used  for  the  capital  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  airport  except  that 
nothing  In  this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  an  airport  sponsor  that 
operates  more  than  one  airport  from  allocat- 
ing revenues  from  any  such  airport  for  the 
operating  and  capital  expenses  of  another 
such  airport;  and 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  in  essence  that  the 
revenues  generated  by  the  airport  other 
than  an  airport  operated  by  an  airport 
sponsor  in  a  single  State  that  operates 
other  transportation  facilities  within  a 
State,  and  where  the  State  has  borrowed 
development  funds  for  that  airport  and 
other  transportation  facilities  in  the 
form  of  consolidated  revenue  bonds,  that 


the  funds  will  be  used  for  the  capital 
and  operating  expenses  of  the  airport, 
except  that  notliing  in  this  amendment 
or  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
as  restricting  an  airport  sponsor  that 
operates  more  than  one  airport  from  al- 
locating revenues  from  any  such  airport 
for  the  operating  and  capital  expenses 
of  another  such  airport. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  is  to  insure 
that  the  moneys  generated  for  the  air- 
port facility  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  and  not  that  it 
be  used  to  support  office  buildings  or 
other  facilities  that  a  municipal  body 
may  have  and  for  which  they  may  desire 
to  divert  the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  time  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    946 

( Purpose :  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  continue  the  current  mecha- 
nism for  apportioning  Federal  assistance 
among  the  smaller  airports  In  the  State 
of  Alaska ) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond technical  amendment  recognizes  the 
particular  unique  situation  that  exists 
in  the  State  of  Alaska,  given  the  critical 
role  wh'.ch  air  transportation  plays  for 
the  citizens  of  that  State.  The  adminis- 
tration of  ADAP  moneys  would  continue 
as  under  the  old  act  with  no  decrease  in 
apportioned  fimds.  That  applies  to  the 
entire  State  of  Alaska. 

We  have  previously  treated  Alaska 
separately,  the  Alaskan  airports  sepa- 
rately, with  respect  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  and  the  availabilty  for 
the  airports. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 946. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  27.  between  lines  20  and  21,  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph : 

(5) Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1),  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
apportion  funds  for  eligible  airports  In  the 
State  of  Alaska  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
such  funds  were  apportioned  In  fiscal  year 
1980  under  section  15(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  In  no 
event  may  the  total  amount  apportioned 
for  such  eligible  airports  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  In  any  fiscal  year  be  less  than  the 
minimum  amounts  that  were  required  to  be 
apportioned  to  such  airports  In  fiscal  year 
1980  under  section  16(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready explained  that  amendment  to  my 
colleagues.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  time  on  the  amendment. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP  amendment  no.  947 

(Purpose:  To  promote  the  safe  operation  of 
the  airport  and  airway  system) 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
technical  amendment  places  greater  em- 
phasis on  maximizing  the  use  of  safety 
facilities,  and  specifically  makes  refer- 
ence to  runway  grooving,  precision  ap- 
proaches, and  other  improvements  di- 
rectly related  to  safety. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  act  should  be  administered  in  a  man- 
ner to  maximize  the  use  of  safety  facili- 
ties with  highest  priority  for  commercial 
service  airports,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  goal  of  installing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  a  precision  approach  system 
and  a  full  approach  lighting  system  for 
each  primary  runway,  grooving  or  fric- 
tion treatment  of  all  primary  and  sec- 
ondary rimways,  nonprecision  ap- 
proaches for  all  secondary  runways,  and 
identifier  lights,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment  from  a  safety 
standpoint. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
947. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  between  lines  14  and  16,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

That  this  Act  should  be  administered  In  a 
manner  to  maximize  the  use  of  safety  facili- 
ties, with  highest  priority  for  commercial 
service  airports.  Including  but  not  limited 
to,  the  goal  of  installing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  a  precision  approach  system  and 
a  full  approach  light  system  for  each  primary 
runway,  grooving  or  friction  treatment 
of  all  primary  and  secondary  runways, 
a  nonprecisslon  Instrument  approach 
for  11  secondary  runways,  runway  end  identi- 
fier lights  on  all  runways  that  do  not  have 
an  approach  light  system,  electronic  or  visual 
vertical  guidance  on  all  runways,  runway 
edge  lighting  and  marking,  and  radar  ap- 
proach coverage  for  all  airport  terminal  areas. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

STANDARDS  rOR  RUNWAY  FRICTION 

Sec.  27.  The  last  sentence  of  section  612(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (43  U.S.C. 
1432(b) ),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  the  words  "relating  to"  and 
by  inserting  the  following  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  (2)  such 
grooving  or  other  friction  treatment  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  runways  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  necessary". 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  already  explained 
what  it  does.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
our  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  our 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    94S 

(Purpose:  To  assure  that  facilities  that 
receive  Federal  assistance  are  available  for 
public  use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  without  unjust  discrimination) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  technical  amendment  provides 
for  assurance  that  facilities  that  receive 
Federal  assistance  are  available  for  pub- 
lic use  without  unjust  discrimintion,  and 
makes  clear  there  will  be  no  antitrust 
immunity  implied  by  this  legislation 
t)eyond  that  which  may  already  exist 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

We  have  had  some  charges  of  unfair 
discrimination  at  some  of  the  over- 
crowded airports  in  the  past,  in  the 
discrimination  of  different  types  of 
users,  and  so  on. 

The  technical  amendment  here  would 
simply  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
there  is  to  be  no  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 948. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

That  all  airport  and  airway  programs 
should  be  administered  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  sections  102 
and  103  of  the  PeJeml  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  1302  and  1303),  as  amended  by 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978,  with 
due  regard  for  the  goals  expressed  therein 
of  fostering  competition,  preventing  unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  air  transporta- 
tion, maintaining  essential  air  transpyorta- 
tlon,  and  the  prevention  of  unjust  and  dis- 
criminatory practices: 

On  page  47,  line  9,  insert  ",  416"  Imme- 
diately after  "402". 

On  page  68,  line  13,  strike  "AND". 

On  page  68.  line  14,  Insert  ";  AND  AP- 
PUCABIUTY  OP  ANTITRUST  LAWS"  im- 
mediately after  "SEPARABILITY". 

On  page  69,  following  line  24,  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(e)  APPLICABILITY  OP  ANTITRUST 
LAWS. — Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  relieve  any 
person  (Including  any  owner  or  operator  of 
any  airport  or  any  public  agency  acting  in 
that  capacity)  from  the  operation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  including  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi£sion  Act,  each  as  amended,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 

On  page  67,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  airport  that  re- 
ceived or  receives  Federal  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946,  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
(49  U.S.C.  1711  et  seq)  or  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944,  either  before  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  shall 
be  available  for  public  use  on  fair  and  rea- 
sonable terms  and  without  unjust  discrim- 
ination. Including  the  requirement  that  (A) 


each  air  carrier,  authorized  by  certificate  or 
exemption  to  engage  directly  In  air  trans- 
portation pursuant  to  section  401,  402  or  418 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  iising 
such  airport  shall  be  subject  to  nondiscrim- 
inatory and  substantially  comparable  rates, 
fees,  rentals,  and  other  charges  and  nondis- 
criminatory and  substantially  comparable 
rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  such  air  carriers  which  make 
similar  use  of  such  airport  and  which  utilize 
similar  facilities,  subject  to  reasonable  clas- 
sifications such  as  tenants  or  nontenants, 
and  combined  passenger  and  cargo  filghts  or 
all  cargo  flights,  and  such  classification  or 
status  as  tenant  shall  not  be  unreasonably 
withheld  by  any  airport  provided  an  air  car- 
rier assumes  obligations  substantially  simi- 
lar to  those  already  Imposed  on  tenant  air 
carriers,  and  (B)  each  fixed-based  operator 
at  any  airport  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
rates,  fees,  rentals,  and  other  charges  as  are 
uniformly  applicable  to  all  other  fixed-based 
operators  making  the  same  or  similar  use  of 
such  airport  utilizing  the  same  or  similar 
facilities. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained what  the  amendment  does,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  submitted  four  technical  amend- 
ments that  have  been  acted  on. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Would  it  be  proper  to  ask  to  recon- 
sider the  amendments  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  move  the  motion  to  reconsider 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  for  all  of  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  mo- 
tion is  sufficient. 

Hearing  no  objection,  the  motion  to 
table  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  technical  amendment,  which 
we  are  awaiting  Senator  Javits  on. 

In  the  meantime,  I  see  Senator  Levin 
here.  I  think  he  has  an  amendment.  We 
could  perhaps  proceed  with  his  amend- 
ment now. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Nevada,  and  commend  him 
and  the  members  of  his  committee  for 
the  tremendous  work  which  they  have 
done  on  this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   730 

(Purpose:    To  establish   conditions  relating 
to  grants  from  apportioned  funds) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  730  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin >, 

for   himself,   Mr.   McOovern,   Mr.   Pressler! 

Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Tsongas,  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  730. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  7  and  8: 

"(3)  The  following  conditions  apply  to 
apportionments  made  under  section  8(b)  (3) : 

"(A)  Authorization 

"(A)  Authorization  tor  state  partici- 
pation.— Upon  application  to  the  Secretary, 
a  State  may  be  authorized  to  receive  a  block 
grant  from  funds  apportioned  under  section 
8(b)(3)  of  this  Act.  Such  a  grant  shall  be 
conditioned  on  a  requirement  that  such 
State  grant  funds  to  airport  sponsors  and 
subject  to  the  same  grant  conditions  and 
sponsor  assurances  as  the  Secretary  imposes 
m  making  grants  to  such  sponsors  under 
this  Act. 

"(B)  Findings.— The  Secretary  may  make 
a  block  grant  under  this  Act  upon  finding 
that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  State  has  an  agency  or 
organization  capable  of  adnUnlstertne  a 
block  grant; 

"(11)  the  State  has  adopted  a  State  air- 
port system  plan  consistent  with  such  cri- 
teria as  the  Secretary  may  require; 

"(HI)  the  State  has  submitted  a  prioritiz- 
ing development  plan  consistent  with  the 
State's  airport  system  plan;  and 

"(iv)  the  State  has  certified  that 

"(I)  It  will  enforce  compliance  with  as- 
surances received  from  those  to  whom  it  dis- 
tributes funds  apportioned  under  section 
8(b)  (3)  of  this  Act  and  that  It  will  report 
to  the  Secretary  any  noncompliance  with 
such  assurances; 

"(n)  Its  legislature  has  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  State  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  general  aviation  airports  In 
such  State  during  the  period  for  which 
funds  are  sought  under  this  section;  and 

"(I'l)  It  has  given  notice  to  sponsors  of 
airports  located  within  the  State  that  it 
intends  to  apply  for  a  block  grant  under 
this  amendment. 

"(C)  Determination  of  resources — ^The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  determination  with 
regard  to  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B) 
upon  consideration  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  appUcant  States'  designated 
agency  or  organization,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(D)  Revocation. — ^The  Secretary  may  re- 
voke a  grant  upon  finding  that  the  State  has 
not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  this  paragraph 
or  the  certification  given  pursuant  thereto 
or  has  used  such  funds  for  administrative 
purposes.". 

On  page  7,  strike  lines  8  through  11 
and  substitute: 

"(8)  -Block  grant'  means  a  grant  of  funds 
to  a  participating  State  for  distribution  by 
such  State  for  projects  contained  In  Its  ap- 
proved annual  expenditure  program". 

On  pages  7  through  10,  redesignate  para- 
graphs (8)  through  (27)  as  paragraphs  (9) 
through  (29)  and  Insert  the  following  after 
redesignated  paragraph  (14): 

"(15)  'Participating  State'  means  a  State 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  receive  a 
block  grant  from  funds  apportioned  under 
section  8(b)(3)  of  this  Act. 

On  page  28,  line  6.  strike  (Unetype)  and 
substitute  "or  block  grant". 

On  page  29.  line  19,  Insert  "(or  block  grant 
to  a  State) "  after  "sponsor". 
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On  page  38,  strike  the  Uiietyp«  on  lines  1 
through  14  and  substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  Block  cbajjt  application. — Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  desig- 
nated public  agency  of  any  participating 
State  may  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication for  a  block  grant,  In  a  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  No  block  grant  applica- 
tion shall  propose  airport  development  or 
airport  planning  except  in  connection  with 
public-use  airports  Included  in  the  State's 
current  State  airport  system  plan  or  In  the 
national  airport  system  plan.  In  the  case  of 
public-use  airports  which  are  not  public 
airports,  no  such  development  or  planning 
may  be  proposed  except  in  connection  with 
reliever  airports  Included  In  the  current  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act.". 

On  page  38,  line  16,  strike  "or  block  grant 
[Unetype]"  and  substitute  "or  block  grant". 

Beginning  on  line  19.  page  43,  strike  the 
Unetype  through  line  11  on  page  44  and  sub- 
stitute the  following : 

"(2)   Block-gbant  applications. — 

"(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  no 
block -grant  application  may  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  which  does  not  condition  re- 
ceipt of  such  grant  on  the  requirement  that 
the  State  approve  projects  funded  with  such 
grants  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
requirements  as  would  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  in  approving  project 
grant  applications. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (1) 
(B)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  approval  by  a  State  of  a  project  foe  air- 
port development  at  a  public-use  airport 
which  Is  not  a  public  airport.  No  project  for 
airport  development  at  such  airport  may  be 
approved  by  a  State  unless  such  State  Is  sat- 
isfied that  good  title  to  the  landing  area  of 
the  airport  or  site  therefor  Is  held  or  will  be 
acquired  by  the  applicant  for  fund«  from 
such  grant.". 

On  page  46,  line  23,  strike  "or  block  grant 
[Unetype]"  and  substitute  "or  block  grant". 

On  page  62,  lines  9  and  12.  strike  "or  block 
grant  [Unetype]"  and  substitute  "or  block 
grant". 

Beginning  on  Une  24,  page  57,  strike  the 
Unetype  through  line  6  on  page  68  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"(b)  Block-Grant  Agreements. — The  Sec- 
retary, after  entering  Into  a  block-grant 
agreement  with  a  State,  shall  make  payment 
to  such  State,  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  allowable  project  costs  of  projects  con- 
tained in  the  approved  prioritizing  develop- 
ment plan.  Such  payment  may  be  effected 
through  a  letter  of  credit  system.". 

On  page  58,  lines  7,  8,  16,  and  16,  strike 
"or  block  grant  [Unetype]"  and  substitute 
"or  block  grant". 

On  page  64.  line  3  through  7,  strike  the 
Unetype  and  substitute  the  fc^lowlng:  "The 
Secretary  may  require  appropriate  audit  and 
examination  by  participating  States  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  any 
recipient  of  funds  from  a  block  grant  appor- 
tioned to  such  States  under  this  Act". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senators  McGov- 
ERN,  Pressler,  Riegle,  and  Tsongas  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offer  today  would  give  the 
various  States  the  option  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  airport  develop- 
ment grants  for  smaller  airports.  If  a 
State  exercises  this  option,  block  grants 
would  be  issued  to  the  State  agency 
which  administers  air  transportati<Mi  to 
be  distributed  to  the  smaller  airports  in 


the  State  according  to  the  State's  air 
transportation  system  development  plan, 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

We  believe  that  our  amendment  will 
allow  for  a  funding  mechanism  for  small 
airports  which  will  be  more  responsive 
to  the  imique  interests  and  needs  of  the 
particular  airports  and  communities  in- 
volved in  our  States  across  this  Nation. 

This  amendment  would  restore  the 
approach  which  the  administration  re- 
quested in  the  original  bill.  This  ap- 
proach to  the  funding  of  small  airports 
has  been  tested  during  a  demonstration 
program  which  began  in  Arizona,  Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania,  and  South  Dakota 
in  fiscal  year  1977  and  concluded  last 
Septemljer.  The  results  of  the  demon- 
stration program  were  so  successful  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
felt  it  advisable  to  include  the  State 
administration  proposal  in  its  proposal 
for  ADAP  reauthorization,  S.  1581.  I 
have  today  received  a  letter  of  support 
from  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Goldschmidt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  secretary's  letter  he  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  31,  1980. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  As  you  know,  the 
Administration's  proposed  airport  and  air- 
way legislation  would  allow  part  of  the  air- 
port development  prbgram  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  qualified  states. 

The  amendment  which  you  have  proposed 
to  S.  1648,  which  will  allow  for  a  broader 
state  role  In  the  airport  development  pro- 
gram when  certain  conditions  are  met.  is 
consistent  with  our  objectives.  We  feel  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  states  with  neces- 
sary expertise  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  Investment  decisions  regarding 
the  development  of  certain  smaller  airports, 
airports  that  are  generally  of  greater  con- 
cern to  the  states  than  to  the  Federal 
government. 

As  your  proposal  is  clearly  consistent  with 
our  own,  I  assure  you  that  we  support  your 
proposed  amendment  to  S.  1648. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  letter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Neil  GoLi>sciiMn>T. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  A  portion  of  that  letter, 
Mr.  President,  read  as  follows: 

The  amendment  which  you  have  proposed 
to  8.  1648,  which  win  allow  for  a  broader 
state  role  In  the  airport  development  pro- 
gram when  certain  conditions  are  met,  Is 
consistent  with  our  objectives.  We  feel  It  Is 
entirely  appropriate  that  states  with  neces- 
sary expertise  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  Investment  decisions  regarding 
the  development  of  certain  smaUer  airports, 
airports  that  are  generally  of  greater  concern 
to  the  states  than  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

As  your  proposal  is  clearly  consistent  with 
our  own.  I  assure  you  that  we  support  your 
proposed  amendment  to  S.  1648. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 


ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  letter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation,  FAA  Administrator 
Langhorne  Bond  said : 

The  proposal  would  allow  those  states  with 
demonstrated  capability  to  participate  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  in  the  administration  of 
airport  grants  for  smaller  airports  within 
their  boundaries.  This  would  allow  states  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  allocation  of  airport 
project  funds  at  the  smaller  airports  and 
should  assure  a  system  which  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  state  and  local  needs. 

It  is  vital  to  note  that  this  amendment 
will  not  require  participation  by  any 
State.  It  is  also  critical  to  note  that  this 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  amount 
of  dollars  received  by  any  State.  What 
this  amendment  does  do  is  give  the  op- 
tion to  participate  to  those  States  which 
wish  to  and  whose  plan  satisfies  FAA 
standards.  And  it  will  have  no  impact  on 
those  States  who  decide  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  this  program.  There  has  al- 
ways been  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
States  for  this  type  of  program.  In  fact, 
when  the  demonstration  program  began, 
20  States  applied  for  the  four  available 
slots.  Many  more  States  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  participate. 

In  the  final  report  on  the  FAA  State 
demonstration  program,  the  FAA  con- 
cluded that  "the  States  administered  the 
demonstration  program  with  enthusiasm 
and  success." 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  by 
me  from  the  department  of  aeronautics 
of  the  city  of  Flint,  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan.  The  director  of  that  depart- 
ment wrote  that: 

The  dramatic  reduction  In  the  time  needed 
to  get  airport  programs  underway  must  be 
considered.  In  this  case,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  overall  process  was  cut  In  half  in 
time  value. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  demonstra- 
tion program  which  this  amendment 
would  incorporate  in  the  bill,  the  amoimt 
of  time  that  it  took  for  these  applica- 
tions to  be  disposed  of  was  cut  in  half 
when  we  included  State  administration 
of  the  program.  There  were  some  weak- 
nesses pointed  out  in  the  demonstra- 
tion program,  but  this  proposed  amend- 
ment takes  care  of  those  weaknesses.  For 
instance,  the  report  pointed  out  that  the 
participating  agency  would  need  to  have 
sulBcient  "manpower  to  advise  and  as- 
sist sponsors  periodically  to  inspect  con- 
struction activity." 

There  may  indeed  be  situations  in 
which  a  State  will  require  additional  ca- 
pacity in  employment  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other if  it  is  to  assume  this  expanded 
role. 

To  guarantee  that  the  State  agencies 
that  wish  to  opt  into  the  administration 
of  the  program  have  sufficient  resources 
to  fully  manage  the  program,  our  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  develop  regulations 
which  specify  that  certain  standards  be 
fulfilled  laefore  the  State  agency  is 
granted  funds. 

I  understand  that  some  people  have 
said  that  this  proposal  could  give  the 
Governors  of  certain  States  reason  to 
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apply  for  the  State's  block  grant  for 
reasons  closer  to  their  personal  political 
interest  rather  than  to  the  improvement 
of  the  State's  air  transportation  system. 
To  the  contrary,  this  amendment  speci- 
fies that  the  State  legislatures  must  ap- 
prove the  appropriation  of  necessary 
State  matching  funds.  So  that  guarantee 
Is  written  into  this  amendment.  And, 
equally  important,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  must  find  that  the  agen- 
cy to  which  the  funding  will  go  is  ca- 
pable of  administering  the  program  and 
the  Secretary  must  approve,  or  at  least 
the  FAA  must  approve,  the  State  plans 
before  these  funds  are  distributed  to  the 
State  for  administration  according  to 
those  plans. 

The  legislature  must  decide,  in  each 
State,  if  the  State  wishes  to  go  ahead 
and  develop  whatever  resources  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  Federal  require- 
ments. None  of  the  money  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  FAA  can  be  used  for  admin- 
istrative costs. 

Our  amendment  does  not  increase  the 
authorization  levels  for  any  airports  any- 
where. It  does  not  change  the  dollars 
going  to  any  State.  It  only  revises  the 
mechanism  by  which  smaller  airports 
apply  to  receive  their  funding.  So  that 
the  States  which  are  closer  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  airports  can  administer 
the  distribution  of  these  funds  if  they 
so  desire  and  if  they  qualify. 

Instead  of  working  with  a  State  air- 
port development  agency  to  develop  proj- 
ects and  then  applying  for  grants  from 
the  FAA,  which  is  what  the  bill  provides, 
our  amendment  will  take  out  the  Federal 
step  and  allow  the  State  agency  to  dis- 
tribute funding  to  airports  contained  in 
its  State  development  plan. 

I  look  at  the  concept  in  this  way.  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  the  role  of  the 
FAA  to  oversee  the  national  air  trans- 
portation system.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  the  States'  role  to  oversee  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  aviation  system, 
a  major  part  of  the  national  system,  but 
more  related  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  States.  Our  amendment  provides  for 
the  necessary  coordination  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  by 
requiring  that  States  which  participate 
in  the  administration  option  must  file 
system  development  plans  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  before  the  block 
grant  application  is  considered  and  fund- 
ing delivered  to  the  States. 

Our  amendment  will  affect  the  ad- 
ministration dollars  only  for  those  very 
small  commercial  airports  which  service 
less  than  200  passengers  each  day.  So 
many  will  benefit  and,  as  is  too  rare  in 
legislation,  none  su-e  hurt  in  the  process. 
It  is  a  voluntary  program  which  States 
can  opt  into  or  out  of,  and  which  affects 
in  no  way  the  amount  of  money  being 
distributed  to  the  States  or  as  to  which 
State  gets  how  much.  The  decision 
whether  to  participate  is  left  up  to  the 
State. 

The  States  are  strongly  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  The  National  Gover- 
nors Association  has  written  to  me  In 
support  of  the  amendment.  They  said: 

The  current  airport  development  program 
lacks  sufficient  flexibility  to  target  funds  to 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  does  not  recognize 


the  Ctovemor's  role  and  reqKmalblUty  for 
overall  economic  development  within  each 
State.  Coordination  between  planned  smaU 
airport  Improvennent  and  industrial  and 
community  development  can  and  should  be 
improved.  Adoption  of  the  Levin  amendment 
wlU  help  States  coordinate  these  functions. 

Some  say  that  this  amendment  does 
not  have  the  support  of  the  owners  of 
private  and  corporate  aircraft.  To  find 
out  why,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials  polled  members 
of  the  business  group  which  has  opposed 
the  amendment. 

In  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  New  Jersey,  they  found 
that  many  members  of  the  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association  are  actu- 
ally in  strong  support  of  the  concept  of 
State  administration. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Aviation  Officials, 
recently  found  that  of  32  businesses  sur- 
veyed in  Virginia,  all  supported  the  State 
administration  proposal.  In  Wisconsin, 
only  1  of  31  businesses  opposed  the 
proposal.  Many  of  these  companies  are 
members  of  that  same  National  Business 
Aircraft  Association. 

Some  of  the  businesses  which  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  to  me  are  the  3M 
Corp.,  whose  representative  sits  on  the 
board  of  the  NBAA,  Kellogg's,  Outboard 
Marine,  Kimberly  Clark,  Pabst  Brewing, 
and  the  Philip  Morris  Co.  A  numl>er  of 
other  companies  who  are  members  of 
NBAA  have  also  expressed  their  support 
of  the  State  administration  program 
which  this  amendment  will  restore  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  want 
to  save  a  few  minutes  for  Senator  Press- 
ler who  is,  I  understand,  on  his  way  to 
the  Chamber  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  talk  of  a  part- 
nership between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  this  amendment,  we 
do  something  about  that  in  a  way  which, 
as  a  Senate,  we  can  uniquely  support. 
We  do  not  have  to  get  involved  in  who 
is  going  to  get  how  much  money  in  this 
amendment,  which  States  will  benefit, 
which  States  will  lose,  and  whether 
small  communities  will  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  larger  communities.  None  of 
that  is  present  in  this  amendment.  None 
of  that  is  affected  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  is  affected  by 
this  amendment  is  the  administrative 
decision,  a  decision  as  to  who  best  can 
administer  grants  for  small  airports  in 
a  State. 

The  point  of  this  amendment  is  that 
where  a  State  voluntarily  decides  that  it 
can  best  do  it,  this  amendment  would 
then  give  the  State  the  right  to  admin- 
ister the  program,  or  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  administering  the  program,  if 
the  FAA  approves  their  overall  plan  for 
their  airports. 

This  amendment  does  much  for  State- 
Federal  cooperation.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced, we  had  included  a  provision  for  a 


State's  role  in  the  administration  of 
ADAP  funds.  With  the  exception  of  the 
State  aviation  organizations,  there  was 
very  strong  opposition  to  this  provision 
on  the  part  of  all  interested  parties.  The 
arguments  are  persuasive.  First,  it  would 
introduce  another  level  of  bureaucracy 
into  the  ADAP  process  which  would  add 
to  the  existing  level  of  unresponsiveness 
already  in  the  system. 

Also,  there  are  considerable  differences 
amongst  the  50  States  with  respect  to 
the  interest,  capacity,  and  expertise 
needed  to  undertake  airport  develop- 
ment. This  makes  a  uniform  program 
across  State  lines  almost  impossible. 

Finally,  the  principal  feature  of  the 
legislation,  the  removal  of  the  large  and 
medium  hub  airports  from  the  ADAP 
program  is  a  major  change  which  will 
affect  airports  at  which  85  percent  of  an 
enplanements  take  place.  While  the  ra- 
tionale and  merits  of  "defederalization" 
are  clear,  it  nonetheless  is  a  significant 
order  of  change  and  we  did  not  want  to 
add  a  forced  relationship  to  what  already 
is  a  major  philosophical  shift  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Most  important  though,  is  the  fact 
that  the  States  have  yet  to  convince  even 
one  of  the  user  groups,  they  claim  they 
will  help,  that  the  State  involvement  will 
be  a  positive  addition  to  the  program. 
Therefore.  I  believe  we  should  charge  the 
State  aviation  directors  with  the  task  of 
proving  their  ability  to  help  airports  and 
win  the  support  of  at  least  some  of  the 
user  organizations.  Presently  the  States 
are  willing  to  poUtically  beat  the  same 
groups  they  claim  to  want  to  help  by 
being  added  to  the  program.  I  cannot 
believe  that  kind  of  shotgun  wedding 
will  improve  the  working  of  the  ADAP 
program. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the  last 
thing  we  need  is  50  PAA's  throughout 
this  country  of  ours  trying  to  develop  an 
airport  system  that  is  truly  a  national 
airport  system  and/or  an  international 
airport  system. 

Let  me  recite  for  my  colleagues  the 
groups  that  are  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  these  are  the  people  who  are 
the  users  of  the  airports  and  in  a  posi- 
titon  to  know  best. 

The  Airport  Operators  Council:  the 
American  Association  of  Airport  Execu- 
tives: the  Air  Transport  Association:  the 
Commuter  Airline  Association;  the  Gen- 
eral Aviation  Manufacturers  Association; 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association:  the  Na- 
tional Business  Aircraft  Association :  the 
National  Air  Transoortation  Association; 
and  numerous  individual  airport  spon- 
sors who  have  contacted  the  committee. 

So  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
move  is  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  avia- 
tion authorities  of  a  small  number  of 
States  trying  to  get  their  finger  in  the  pie 
and  say,  "We  want  to  determine  how, 
when,  and  where  this  money  is  going  to 
be  spent  and  develop  our  own  national 
aviation  system." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  list  of  people 
that  I  read  that  those  are  the  groups  of 
people  directly  affected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  these  airports. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  Levin  amendment. 

I  may  say  that  this  same  proposition 
has  been  considered  over  a  period  of 
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years  by  the  Aviation  Subcommittee.  We 
have  rejected  it  during  all  of  the  period 
of  time  that  I  have  been  on  the  subcom- 
mittee when  it  has  been  advanced  by 
people  who  felt  they  should  advance  it 
or  that  they  had  something  to  be  gained 
by  advancing  it. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Levin  cunendment,  was  made  by  wit- 
nesses opposed  to  a  State  role  in  our 
hearings  last  September.  Under  such  a 
provision  the  State  could  reprioritize  the 
allocation  of  funds  within  a  State  at  its 
own  discretion  regardless  of  what  the 
Federal  tntent  was.  This  creates  a  rather 
sizable  temptation  for  playing  local  pol- 
itics with  the  money,  again  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  safety  intent  which  we  are 
trying  to  address  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  a.s  much 
time  as  he  needs.  I  do  not  have  much 
time  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  a  minute  and  a 
half  remaining. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  needs  additional 
time.  He  has  a  perfecting  amendment, 
and  if  he  needs  additional  time,  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  can  help  him 
out. 

Vrp    AMENDMENT    NO.    949 

(Purpose:  To  perfect  amendment  No.  730  by 
permitting  an  airport  sponsor  to  waive 
Federal  assistance  If  such  assistance  is 
awarded  to  another  eligible  airport  within 
the  same  State) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  intro- 
ducing this  amendment,  which  I  fully 
support. 

South  Dakota  was  one  of  the  four 
chosen  States  which  successfully  partic- 
ipated in  the  block-grant  demonstration 
program  in  1977  and  1978.  The  over- 
whelming support  and  satisfaction  with 
this  program  warrants  its  authorization 
in  the  Airport  and  Airway  System  Devel- 
opment Act.  The  South  Dakota  airport 
operators,  as  well  as  airport  managers 
in  larger  States,  found  the  block-grant 
concept  enabled  more  adequate  funding 
of  priority  projects  and  the  more  eCa- 
cient  expenditure  of  funds.  The  demon- 
stration program  proved  that  State  and 
local  governments  can  better  respond  to 
the  needs  of  smaller  airports. 

As  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  feel  that  the  purpose  of  S.  1648 
is  the  development  of  our  Nation's  air- 
ports— ^with  safety  highlighted  as  our 
highest  aviation  priority.  Therefore,  my 
major  concern  is  that  adequate  funding 
is  available  for  small-airport  safety. 
There  are  numerous  small  airports  which 
provide  essential  air  service  in  rural 
areas.  Without  the  necessary  fimding, 
these  airports  will  not  be  able  to  finance 
extended  runways,  navigational  aids,  fire 


and  rescue  equipment,  or  develop  termi- 
nal facilities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  offering 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  Senator 
Levin's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  perfecting 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
Mr.  Levin  and  his  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  per- 
fecting amendment  is  not  in  order  until 
all  time  has  been  used  on  the  previous 
amendment,  except  by  imanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Presslek)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  959  to  amendment  numbered  730. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  4  of  the  amendment,  strike  lines 
6  and  7  and  substitute  the  following: 

On  page  28.  strike  lines  18  through  22.  and 
Insert  the  following:  that,  at  the  election  of 
the  sponsor,  the  Secretary  either — 

(I)  make  the  waived  amount  available  for 
an  approved  project  grant  to  the  sponsor  of 
another  eligible  public  airport  within  the 
same  State  as  the  airport  of  the  sponsor 
making  the  waiver;  or 

(II)  supplement  by  the  waived  amount 
any  block -grant  made  to  the  State  In  which 
the  airport  of  the  sponsor  making  the  waiver 
Is  located  for  use  at  any  eligible  public-use 
airport  Included  in  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan  and  identified  In  such  State's  air- 
port sjrstem  plan  for  purposes  consistent 
with  such  State's  prioritizing  development 
plan." 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  permit  an  airport  to 
waive  Federal  assistance  imder  the 
agreement  that  such  assistance  is  award- 
ed to  another  airport  within  the  same 
State.  If  a  larger  airport  does  not  have 
specific  need  for  all  of  its  funds,  it  may 
make  the  assistance  available  to  another 
airport  or  may  supplement  the  block 
grant  within  its  State.  This  will  strength- 
en the  assistance  to  smaller  airports.  I 
ask  the  acceptance  of  this  perfecting 
amendment,  for  it  will  give  airports  the 
option  to  delegate  unused  funds  to  other 
airport  projects  within  the  State. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan for  his  fine  work,  and  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member.  With  the  block- 
grant  concept  and  this  additional  provi- 
sion, we  shall  be  forming  a  imifled  State 
effort  to  provide  the  safest,  most  eCBcient 
airway  system  for  our  air  traveling 
public. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  airport  waiving  any 
of  its  eligible  funds  in  the  past  and  I 
seriously  doubt  if  they  would  in  the 
future.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  even  though  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Levin  amendment, 


which  I  am  opposed  to,  with  or  without 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  and  I  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  accept  the  perfecting  amendment  to 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  so  modified  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
needs  on  the  Levin  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  we  shall  not  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  We 
have  developed,  over  the  years,  in  the 
FAA,  a  good  working  relationship  with 
most  of  those  smaller  airports  that  would 
now  have  to  deal  with  State  aviation  au- 
thorities instead  of  the  FAA.  Some  States 
do  not  have  State  aviation  authorities. 
Some,  frankly,  have  very  bad  ones.  A 
few  have  good  ones. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  state- 
ment that  if  something  works,  don't  fix 
it.  The  small  airports,  which  are  to  be 
the  beneficiaries,  apparently,  of  the 
amendment,  do  not  want  the  amend- 
ment. They  are  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion the  way  it  is.  The  FAA  is  satisfied 
with  the  situation  the  way  it  is.  There 
is  no  need  to  upset  an  established  rela- 
tionship that  works  well  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  single  party  concerned 
with  it.  So  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  was  going  to  use  my 
last  minute,  if  I  may.  Mr.  President,  to 
address  some  of  the  points  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

First,  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  adds  a  level  of  bureaucracy,  I 
suggest  it  is  quite  the  opposite:  It  moves 
bureaucracy  closer  to  the  problem  when 
we  allow  the  States  to  administer  these 
programs. 

Second,  will  it  destroy  the  national 
system?  Quite  the  opposite.  The  FAA 
supports  this  amendment.  They  are  in 
charge  of  the  national  system.  Not  only 
did  the  FAA  support  it  but  we  have  the 
National  Association  of  State  Aviation 
Officials,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  and  the  National 
Governors  Association,  of  course,  which 
also  support  it. 

This  only  applies  to  the  smallest  air- 
ports, only  the  very  smallest  airports, 
which  are  more  part  of  a  State  network 
than  they  are  part  of  a  national  network, 
although  they  are  part  of  both. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  term,  "shot- 
gim  wedding,"  was  used,  and  it  seems  to 
me  exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  This  is 
a  voluntary  association.  States  can  either 
opt  in  or  opt  out  of  it.  If  they  decide 
to  opt  in.  they  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  national  Government  to  make  sure 
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that  Federal  standards  are.  indeed,  main- 
tained. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  or  two  comments. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  that  the  High- 
way Association  supports  this.  I  am  won- 
dering what  interest  the  Highway  Asso- 
ciation has  in  support  of  fuinds  for  the 
safety  of  airports. 

The  suggestion  that  FAA  supports  this 
amendment  did  not  particularly  impress 
me.  You  must  recall  that  it  was  FAA 
that  authorized  the  statues  in  the  Atlanta 
Airport,  which  was  evidence  of  extremely 
poor  judgment  with  respect  to  using  air 
safety  funds  for  the  providing  of  esthetic 
articles,  including  statues,  in  the  Atlanta 
Airport.  So  I  am  not  particularly  im- 
pressed by  FAA  apparently  being  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

I  read  earlier  that  most  of  the  orga- 
nizations that  are  directly  involved  in  the 
use  of  these  airports  are  opposed  to  this 
particular  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiEGLE).  All  time  is  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  as 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  LucAR) ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  50,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  28  Leg.) 


YEAS— 37 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Levin 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

McClure 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Matsunaga 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Morgan 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Chafee 

Humplu-ey 

Nunn 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Percy 

DeConclnl 

Jepsen 

Pressler 

Dole 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes  Stafford  Warner 

Schwelker  Thurmond  WUllams 

Simpson  Wallop 

NAYS— 50 

Armstrong  Ford  Packwood 

Baucus  Gam  PeU 

Bayh  Glenn  Randolph 

Bentsen  Hatch  Rlbicoff 

Blden  Heflln  Roth 

Burdick  Hollings  Schmitt 

Byrd.  Rol>ert  C.  Jackson  Stennls 

Cannon  Javlts  Stevens 

Chiles  Kassebaum  Stevenson 

Church  Laxalt  Stewart 

Cranston  Long  Stone 

Culver  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Danlorth  Mathias  Tower 

Domenici  Melcher  Tsongas 

Durkln  Metzenbaum  Welcker 

Eagleton  Moynlhan  Zorlnsky 

Exon  Muskle 

NOT  VOTING — 13 

Baker  Gravel  Pryor 

Bradley  Hart  Sasser 

Bumpers  Kennedy  Young 

Cochran  Lugar 

Goldwater  McGovem 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (No.  730).  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  950 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers enplaned  at  an  airport  in  calendar 
year  1978  as  the  base  for  determining 
whether  an  airport  shall  be  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  technical  amendment  on 
which  I  have  been  waiting  for  Senator 
Javits. 

The  final  technical  amendment  I  am 
offering  establishes  airport  enplane- 
ments  in  fiscal  year  1978  as  the  base  for 
determining  an  airport's  eligibility  for 
Federal  assistance.  In  other  words,  if 
that  base  is  fixed,  we  would  know  at  that 
point  which  airports  were  and  which 
were  not  eligible  for  Federal  assistance, 
rather  than  having  an  airport  fluctua- 
ting up  and  down,  as  they  have  in  the 
desk. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 950. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  line  6  and  line  9,  strike  "an- 
nually" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  fiscal 
year  1978  as  computed  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  set  forth  in  appen- 
dix A  of  this  Act." 

At  the  end  of  the  Act,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Appendix  A — Passengers  enplaned  at  major 
commercial  service  airports  in  fiscal  year 
1978 

Airport  1978  PAX  enplanements 

1.  Chicago,  IL 22,165,600 

2.  Atlanta,  QA 17,499,034 

3.  Los  Angeles,  CA 15.658,266 


4.  New  York,  NY  (JFK) 12,071,256 

5.  San  Francisco,  CA 9,813,302 

6.  DaUas/Ft.  Worth,  TX 9. 687, 196 

7.  Denver,  CO 8.760,407 

8.  New  York.  NT  (LOA) 8.463.697 

9.  Miami.  FL 7,887,028 

10.  Washington,  DC  (DCA) 7,007,999 

11.  Honolulu,  HI 6,009,850 

12.  Boston,  MA 6,689,515 

13.  Detroit,  MI 4,907,390 

14.  Houston,   TX 4,760,963 

15.  Pittsburgh,    PA 4,763.036 

16.  St.  Louis,  MO 4.671.134 

17.  Philadelphia.  PA 4.688.318 

18.  Las  Vegas.  NV 4.243.550 

19.  Seattle/Tacoma.   WA 4.236.375 

20.  New  York.  NY  (EWK) 4, 171. 450 

21.  Minneapolis.  MN 3.996.127 

22.  Cleveland,  OH 3.502,562 

23.  Tampa,   FL 3.300,164 

24.  New  Orleans,  LA 3, 127,  150 

25.  San  Diego.  CA 3.031,288 

26.  Phoenix.  AZ 2.047,174 

27.  Kansas  City,  MO 3,768,098 

28.  Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL 2.710,726 

29.  San  Juan.  PR 2,630,433 

30.  Orlando.  FL 2.430.763 

31.  Memphis,  TN 2,363,398 

32.  Portland,   OR 2.076.413 

33.  Salt  Lake  <31ty.  UT 2.005.033 

34.  Baltimore/Washington,  MD—  1,761,645 

35.  Buffalo,    NY 1,731,086 

36.  San  Jose.  CA 1,616,456 

37.  Indianapolis,  IN 1,666,016 

38.  Washington,  DC  (IAD)...,..  1,637,169 

39.  Cincinnati,   OH 1,616,310 

40.  Charlotte,    NC 1,476,538 

41.  Kahului,  HI 1,473,683 

42.  San  Antonio.  TX 1.467,900 

43.  Windsor  Locks,  CT 1.465,613 

44.  Milwaukee.    WI 1,434,638 

45.  Sacramento,    CA 1,310,733 

46.  Oakland,  CA 1,300,663 

47.  Columbus.  OH 1.360.390 

48.  Orange  Co..  CA 1.131,206 

49.  NashviUe,  TN 1,130,071 

50.  Anchorage.    AK 1. 135, 403 

51.  Albuquerque.  NM 1.106,236 

52.  Llhue.    HI 1,000,307 

53.  Burbank.   CA 1,043,560 

54.  Louisville,   KY 1,030,382 

55.  Oklahoma  City,  OK 1,033.101 

56.  Dayton.    OH 067,803 

57.  Reno.    NV... 066,331 

58.  Tulsa,  OK 036,663 

59.  Ontario,   CA 924, 166 

60.  Omaha.  NB 006,332 

61.  Rochester.  NY 805,433 

62.  Norfolk.    VA 883,698 

63.  Palm  Beach,  FL 873,076 

64.  Jacksonville.  FL 866.  434 

65.  Syracuse.  NY 866,008 

66.  Dallas,  TX   (DAL) 835,968 

67.  Tucson,  AZ 831,106 

68.  El  Paso,  TX 838,667 

69.  Raleigh,   NC. 786.680 

70.  Houston.  TX  (HOU) "771,830 

71.  Birmingham,  AL 760,333 

73.  Albany,  NY 700,414 

Hub    classifications    were    determined    by 

each  airport's  percentage  of  the  total  en- 
planed revenue  passengers  In  all  services 
and  aU  operations.  Classifications  are  based 
on  280,117,872  total  enplaned  revenue  pas- 
sengers. 

The  percentage  and  number  of  enplaned 
passengers  in  the  hub  classifications  are  as 
follows : 

Large  hub  1.00  percent  or  more,  2,801,179  or 
greater. 

Medium  hub,  0.25  percent  to  0.99  percent, 
700,295-2.801,178. 

Small  hub.  0.05  percent  to  0.34  percent, 
140.059-700,294. 

Non  hub,  less  than  0.06  percent,  140,058 
or  less. 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  seeking 
time. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  claim  the  time  in  op- 
position unless  Senator  Packwood  does. 
But  it  does  not  matter.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  only  this 
opportunity  to  examine  this  amendment. 
So  I  am  going  to  state  what  it  reads  to 
me  and  the  implications  of  it.  But  I  will 
seek  enlightenment  from  the  managers 
of  the  bill  because  this  is  a  matter  of  first 
impression  to  me  and  my  staff,  and  we 
think  we  should  oppose  it,  but  we  do  not 
know. 
My  question  is  this : 

Is  it  a  fact  that  by  substituting  a  list 
of  fixed  airports  which  are  eliminated 
because  of  the  one-half  of  1  percent  en- 
planement  tests,  such  airports  will  be 
ineligible  for  ADAP  funds  during  this 
bill's  authorization?  Therefore,  if  an  air- 
port which  is,  let  us  say  for  the  sake  of 
debate,  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  slips 
down  before  September  30,  1982,  to  a 
lower  enplanement  level  that  airport  will 
be  barred  from  psuticipation  in  this  pro- 
gram notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
an  airport  is  no  longer  considered  a  me- 
dium hub  airport.  The  provision  as  orig- 
inally carried  in  the  bill  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  us  because  if  an  sdrport 
slipped  down  it  would  regain  its  eligibil- 
ity. But  according  to  the  present  amend- 
ment, as  I  hope  the  Senator  might,  if  I 
am  wrong,  enlighten  us  on  that  score. 

I  say  to  Senator  Cannon  that  if  I  am 
correct  my  ox  would  be  gored  in  this 
matter,  because  airports  No.  61,  No.  65, 
and  No.  72  are  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
Albany  respectively  in  New  York  and  this 
may  very  well  happen.  We  hope  not,  but 
it  may  happen. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  me  answer,  and  I 
think  I  understand  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, and  I  hope  I  can  answer  it  satis- 
factorily to  him. 

If  an  airport  were  in  that  group  of  72 
and  some  of  the  Senator's  airports  are, 
this  would  be  the  base  period.  So  those 
airports  would  be  defederalized. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Th'^t  is  right. 
Mr.  CANNON.  What  does  that  mean? 
That  means  that  they  have  to  go  out 
and  negotiate  with  the  air  carriers  to 
make  up  the  loss  of  funds. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  what  that 
amounted  to.  In  Albany,  N.Y..  this  would 
be  a  net  savings  of  $2.57  per  passenger 
that  goes  through  Albany  as  a  result  of 
the  ticket  tax  reduction.  In  other  words, 
Albany  has  consistently  paid  in  more 
money  into  the  trust  fund  than  they  have 
received  back  and  their  percent  of  re- 
covery in  Albany,  and  that  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  higher  ones,  is  41.7  percent. 
If  they  dropped  down  to  where  they 
got  below  the  number  72  on  here,  at  a 
later  point  in  time,  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor said,  they  might  weU  do,  they  would 
stUl  not  be  eligible  to  come  in  under  the 
ADAP  distribution  formula.  They  would 
stm  be  excluded.  They  would  be  defed- 
eraUzed,  but  they  would  be  expected  to 
m^e  up  whatever  loss  of  revenue  they 
had  from  the  airports  from  the  air  car- 
riers that  are  using  the  airport 


Traffic,  I  am  told,  is  going  up  at  Albany 
rather  than  down. 

The  others  were  at  Syracuse  and 
Rochester;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Syracuse  only  got  17.4 
percent  back  as  did  Rochester.  For  each 
dollar  they  paid  into  the  trust  fund  they 
only  got  a  return  of  17.4  percent. 

So,  they  would  only  be  recovering  $1.07 
a  passenger.  That  is  aU  it  means  to  them. 

So  the  Senator  can  see  that  the  system 
is  weighted  rather  heavily  against  Syra- 
cuse and  Rochester,  and  Albany,  of 
course,  recovers  a  higher  percentage,  but 
not  up  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  difficulty  with  the 
Senator's  explanation  is  that  it  concedes 
my  point.  We  are  better  off  having  the 
option  which  is  what  we  have  under  the 
bill  than  we  are  being  frozen  out;  in 
other  words,  we  have  the  option  under 
the  bill  rather  than  just  being  frozen  out 
if  our  share  of  enplanements  go  down. 

I  mentioned  this  to  Senator  Packwood. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  simplistic.  People 
know  just  as  well  as  the  Senator  whether 
they  are  in  or  out  on  the  definition  which 
is  in  the  bill.  But  if  the  Senator  wanted 
to  name  the  airports,  I  would  not  object 
if  this  were,  say,  a  2-year  proposition. 
But  I  cannot  see  it  as  a  permanent 
proposition  for  the  whole  life  of  the  bill. 

And  that  is  the  reason  for  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  no  option  re- 
tained in  here  for  anyone.  The  bill  does 
not  retain  an  option  for  anyone,  except 
those  airports  not  on  the  list.  The  cut- 
off point,  the  period  for  determination 
would  be  the  1978  period. 

We  did,  in  the  Packwood  amendment, 
which  has  already  been  adopted  today, 
provide  for  a  study  and  require  the  GAO 
and  the  PAA  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine what  the  impact  is,  to  study  the 
issue  of  head  tax,  to  study  the  issue  of 
the  impact  under  this  and  come  back  to 
us  within  a  period  of  9  months  to  give  us 
a  report  as  to  what  the  effect  is. 

If  we  get  an  effect  that  we  do  not  antic- 
ipate. Senator  Packwood  and  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  we  would  conduct  an 
oversight  action  and  come  to  the  Senate 
with  legislation  to  correct  the  Imbalance, 
if  any. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  give  assurances  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Albany  is  not  defederal- 
ized imitl  after  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  on  this  list  of  72. 
Why  would  it  not  be? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Because  the  first  40 
go  after  fiscal  year  1981  and  the  second 
32  go  after  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  Senator,  and 
Senator  Cannon  and  I  have  made  this 
promise,  that  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
deliver  on  that  promise  no  airport  is  go- 
ing to  be  hiu-t  by  this  defederalization. 
All  of  them,  every  airport  in  the  72  pays 
more  into  the  ADAP  fund  than  they  get 
back. 

The  question  comes,  will  they  be  able 
to  negotiate  with  their  airlines  to  make 
up  for  the  difference  of  the  slight  drop 
in  revenue  that  some  of  them  experience? 
There  is  a  9 -month  study,  in  the 
amendment  to  which  Senator  Cannon 


referred,  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
allow  a  head  tax  to  be  imposed  if  neces- 
sary for  them  to  find  the  funds. 

With  as  much  assurance  as  I  can  make 
in  this  business,  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  Albany 
Airport  will  not  go  down  in  funds  that 
it  needs.  It  will  get  them  from  a  slightly 
different  source,  but  it  will  not  go  down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  wiU  be  the  differ- 
ent source? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  will  renego- 
tiate their  contracts  with  the  airlines  as 
all  these  other  airports  are  going  to  do. 
Because  the  ticket  tax  is  being  dropped 
from  8  to  2  percent,  the  airlines  are  go- 
ing to  have  more  money.  In  section  23 
of  the  bill,  there  is  a  provision  that  any 
contracts  that  have  been  signed  that  are 
long-term  contracts  can  be  renegoti- 
ated for  replacement  of  ADAP  funds. 

The  only  situation  where  you  could  be 
in  a  difficult  situation  is  if  you  were 
close  to  the  bottom  of  this  list  and  losing 
passengers. 

The  airlines  were  saying  "Your  town 
is  going  downhill  and  it  is  not  worth  it 
and  we  are  going  to  get  out  anyway." 
But  that  is  not  Albany's  situation.  Al- 
bany is  a  strong  airport  and  it  is  going 
up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  difficulty.  Senator,  is 
I  can  hardly  see  the  reason  for  it  except 
that  you  like  to  write  in  the  names  and 
freeze  the  situation  as  of  now  without 
doing  what  you  had  in  the  original  bill, 
which  made  sense,  and  that  is  to  take 
account  of  economic  vicissitudes. 

So  I  would  like  to  know  why  should  we 
agree  to  a  list  rather  than  a  formula? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  When  the  Senator 
says  a  list,  what  we  have  done  is  taken 
a  certain  number  of  claimants  and  put 
the  cities  beside  them  that  happen  to  fit 
the  number. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  list,  that  is  what  it 
is.  It  is  a  list. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes;  It  is  a  list,  I 
cannot  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Why  should  we  have  that 
instead  of  a  formula  which  can  take  ac- 
count of  the  economic  vicissitudes?  Why 
the  list? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Simply  because  II 
you  are  going  to  have  a  1-  or  2-  or  3-  or  4- 
year  program  you  have  got  to  have  some 
certainty  in  that  whether  you  are  a  small 
airport  or  a  medium-size  airport,  and  by 
that  we  mean  one  of  the  top  72,  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  be  in  the 
list  or  out  of  the  list,  as  you  call  it.  You 
cannot  be  slipping  back  and  forth,  in  this 
year  and  out  next  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Why  not?  If  the  criterion 
of  the  bill  is  the  number  of  passengers 
you  emplane  why  should  you  not  be  slip- 
ping in  and  out? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Because  if  you  are 
in  the  list  you  renegotiate  contracts  with 
the  airlines  and  they  pay  you  more 
money.  ITien  if  you  slip  below  and  you 
come  in  back  for  the  ADAP  funds,  you 
would  be  getting  more  money  than  you 
need. 

Conversely,  if  you  are  the  other  way 
round,  if  you  are  below  the  list  you  have 
a  guarantee  of  ADAP  funds. 

If  you  have  a  floating  list  and  your  pas- 
senger traffic  goes  up.  you  will  move  up 
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to  a  place  where,  you  will  be  dropped 
from  the  ADAP  program  and  have  to 
negotiate  higher  fees  with  the  airlines. 
You  have  to  have  a  fixed'  cutoff  some 
place. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  You  have  the  fixed  cutoff 
because  the  word  in  the  bill  is  "annually." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  I  mean  a  num- 
ber cutoff  as  to  which  airports  are  in  and 
which  are  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  by  giving  it  this 
rigidity  sJI  you  are  doing  is  making  a 
guarantee  to  the  people  who  are  not  fed- 
»"rallzed.  This  is  far  from  a  universally 
popular  bill  because  many  of  these  air- 
ports feel  that  the  ticket  saving  upon 
which  a  lot  of  this  is  based  is  going  to  go 
right  back  to  the  airlines  wliich  have  had 
big  increases  in  fuel  costs.  Therefore,  the 
airlines  are  not  going  to  want  to  increase 
the  price  of  a  ticket  and  they  are  going  to 
use  these  funds  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  finish  this  point, 
so  I  thought  the  bill  as  it  stood  was  per- 
fectly fair.  Now  you  have  got  a  flat  list 
which  guarantees  against  defederaliza- 
tion of  many  airports  and  guarantees 
defederalization  for  others  without,  it 
seems  to  me,  any  basic  principle  in- 
volved. The  basic  principle  is  contained 
in  section  23(a)  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  first  let  me  correct 
the  Senator  on  one  point.  The  reduction 
of  ticket  tax  does  not  go  to  the  airlines 
at  all.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
That  is  a  reduction  that  goes  to  the  psis- 
senger,  and  the  passengers  of  your  cities 
save  very  substantial  amounts  of  money 
as  a  result  of  this  reduction.  That  goes  to 
the  passenger  though  and  not  to  the  air 
carriers. 

Now,  the  air  carriers  have  flexibility 
with  resoect  to  pricing.  They  can  use 
their  pricing  mechanism  to  take  care  of 
fuel  costs  where  the  board  permits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  to  sop  off  the  tax. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  to  pay  the  fee  that 
they  renegotiate  to  pay  to  those  respec- 
tive airports. 

The  r>oint  is,  your  airports  have  been 
paying  Into  the  system,  as  I  pointed  out 
to  you  earlier,  much,  much  more  money 
than  they  ever  received  out  of  it,  or 
ever  would  receive  out  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  in  their  best  interests. 

Now,  on  the  further  point  as  to  why 
we  do  not  take  an  annual  basis,  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  take  the  annual 
basis  is  that  after  we  had  this  traffic  we 
found  there  were  about  four  different 
formulsis,  and  the  uncertainty  of  whose 
formula  you  were  using,  were  you  using 
the  PAA's.  were  you  using  the  CAB's.  or 
whose,  meant  you  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty,  and  we.  therefore, 
changed  It  to  take  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
and  by  taking  that  fixed  period  the  air- 
ports will  know  whether  they  were  in  or 
whether  they  are  out. 

As  Senator  Packwood  assured  you,  tmd 
as  I  will  assure  you,  we  are  going  to  keep 
a  very  close  watch  on  this.  The  study  is 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  how 
this  is  working  and  whether  they  are  able 
to  satisfactorily  supplant  their  revenues. 
Most  of  them  say  they  can  with  no  prob- 
lem at  all. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
just  complete  this  argument,  obviously, 
without  any  preparation  by  any  other 
Members,  opposition  to  this  amendment 
would  fare  very  poorly,  and  I  know  that. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  I  should,  and 
I  do,  record  my  opposition  to  what  is 
called  a  technical  amendment,  which  is 
what  is  proposed  here,  but  has  a  very 
real  substantive  purpose  which  I  have 
described.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  Albany,  Rochester,  or  Syracuse, 
or  any  other  airports,  and  I  doubt  that 
other  Senators  have,  unless  they  were 
privy  to  what  is  called  a  technical 
amendment. 

I  have  raised  the  issue,  and  that  was 
my  purpose.  We  are  going  to  hear  about 
tills  thing  if  it  is  wrong,  which  is  also 
my  purpose,  and  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as 
voting  "no"  on  this  amendment  because 
I  just  think  it  is  not  a  technical  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  substantive  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  airports  should  have 
had  an  opportimity  to  know  what  was 
cooking  and  to  be  heard  on  it.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  way  this  bill  read 
is  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Beyond 
that  point,  as  I  say,  I  think  anything  I 
do  would  be  of  no  avail. 

I  will  say,  of  course,  that  I  respect  the 
assurances  and  the  expressions  of  solici- 
tude for  the  economic  viability  of  the  air- 
ports which  my  colleagues  set  forth. 

But  I  do  make  my  point,  with  due  re- 
spect to  my  colleagues,  and  not  challeng- 
ing for  a  moment  the  good  faith  of  such 
distinguished  Senators  as  Senator  Can- 
non and  Senator  Packwood,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  this  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment. I  do  consider  that  it  is  a  very  sub- 
stantive one  on  which  we  should  have 
had  some  idea  in  advance  so  that  we 
would  have  known  what  to  do  about  it, 
at  least  to  consult  the  people  who  would 
be  affected  and  who  were  named  in  this 
list,  in  my  case  these  three  airports. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  statement  on 
this  matter,  and  when  the  vote  is  put  I 
will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back.  TTie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

trp   AMENDMZNT    NO.    051 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Presslks)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  951. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2S,  line  20,  insert  "the  same  state 

or"  Immediately  after  "part  of". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  permit  an  airport 
to  share  Federal  assistance  with  other 
airports  in  the  same  State.  It  is  similar 
to  the  amendment  which  I  offered  earlier 
today  and  which  was  incorporated  Into 
Senator  Levin's  unsuccessful  block  grant 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  the 
importance  of  keeping  funds  within  the 
State.  My  major  concern  is  that  adequate 
funds  be  available  to  be  used  in  rural 
areas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  feel  that  the  purpose  of  S.  1648 
Is  the  development  of  our  Nation's  air- 
ports— with  safety  highlighted  as  our 
highest  aviation  priority.  Therefore,  my 
major  concern  is  that  adequate  funding 
is  available  for  small  airport  safety. 
There  are  numerous  smaU  airports  which 
provide  essential  air  service  in  rural 
areas.  Without  the  necessary  funding, 
these  airports  will  not  be  able  to  finance 
extended  runways,  navigational  aids,  fire 
and  rescue  equipment,  or  develop  termi- 
nal facilities. 

Although  this  bill  before  us  pertains 
mostly  to  large  air  carrier  airports,  I  will 
take  this  time  to  point  out  my  concern 
also  for  the  small  air  carrier  and  general 
aviation  airports.  I  will  be  calling  fw 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Aviation  Sub- 
committee on  the  general  question  of 
safety  and  management  of  these  smaller 
airports.  Although  there  is  no  one  s<riu- 
tlon  for  the  many  problems  facing  these 
smaller  units,  these  hearings  are  Intended 
to  elicit  testimony  from  a  wide  range  of 
knowledgeable  parties.  It  would  be  most 
useful  to  hear  from  pilots,  airport  man- 
agers, aircraft  manufacturers,  govern- 
mental officials,  and  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  In  this  way  we  can  best 
fashion  legislation  most  beneficial  to 
serving  our  rural  and  smalltown  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  sun  offering  today  will  permit  an  airport 
to  waive  Federal  assistance  under  the 
agreement  that  such  assistance  is  award- 
ed to  another  airport  within  the  same 
State.  If  a  larger  airport  does  not  have 
specific  need  for  all  of  its  funds,  it  may 
make  the  assistance  available  to  another 
airport  or  may  supplement  the  block 
grant  within  Its  State.  This  will  strength- 
en the  assistance  to  smaller  airports.  I 
ask  the  acceptance  of  this  perfecting 
amendment,  for  it  will  give  airports  the 
option  to  delegate  unused  funds  to  other 
airport  projects  within  the  State. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  for  their  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment.  And  also 
their  staffs  who  greatly  assisted  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment, a  perfecting  amendment  to  an- 
other amendment  that  was  defeated  ear- 
lier. It  is  acceptable.  I  think  this  is  what 
we  intended.  We  already  had  in  the 
language  that  if  it  is  waived  by  an  air- 
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port  it  could  be  used  within  the  same 
geographical  region.  This  would  limit  it 
to  the  same  State.  I  think  it  makes  a 
good  amendment  and  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  amendment.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  letters 
from  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota 
relating  to  the  importance  of  funds  to 
small  airports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sioinc  Paixs,  S.  Dak., 

December  13,  1979. 
Hon.  Larst  Pressler, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Pressler:  The  Senate  will 
be  taking  up  the  post-1980  Federal  Airport 
Aid  Program  contained  In  Senate  Bill  i648 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  has  eliminated 
the  provision  for  state  administration  of 
block  grants  for  airport  development  from 
the  bill.  The  Subcommittee  did  this  on 
the  basis  of  testimony  from  Industry  or- 
ganizations which  stated  there  was  no  sup- 
port for  state  administration  because  It 
would  add  another  layer  of  government. 

This  Is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Sub- 
committee. Our  city  is  the  owner  of  Joe 
Foss  Field  Municipal  Airport  and  we  sup- 
port the  concept  of  block  grants  and  the 
state  administration  of  these  grants  for  air- 
port development.  Both  Senate  Bill  1648  and 
the  so-called  administration  bill  H.R.  3745 
contained  provision  for  state  administration 
of  block  grants  for  airport  development. 

In  South  Dakota  and  In  a  majority  of  the 
other  states  there  already  exists  state  agen- 
cies with  the  necessary  expertise  to  admin- 
ister such  a  program.  State  administration 
of  block  grants  would  provide  the  necessary 
flexibility  In  eacn  state  to  direct  airport 
development  funds  to  airports  where  they 
are  most  needed.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
aviation  needs  within  their  area  than  any 
federal  agency.  We  also  believe  that  if  state 
construction  standeu'ds  were  to  be  used  the 
cost  of  Individual  projects  could  be  reduced. 
Sincerely. 

Rick  W.  Knobe, 

Mayor. 

Watertown  MuNicn»AL   Airport, 

November  14,  1979. 
Senator  Larrt  Pressler. 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  I  am  writing  you 
In  regards  to  action  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
late  October  on  1980  discretionary  funding 
which  resulted  in  no  discretionary  money 
being  bugeted  for  the  1980  construction  sea- 
son. I  would  like  to  request  that  you  please 
reconsider  this  decision  once  again.  Airports 
like,  Watertown,  South  Dakota,  need  the  dls- 
cretlon&ry  funds  to  help  complete  the  proj- 
ects requested  in  1980.  Such  projects  are 
much  too  large  for  local  funding,  only. 

I  would  like  your  support  In  sending  to 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  a  simple 
companion  bill  to  H.R.  2440  which  would 
allow  for  discretionary  money  in  1983.  Also. 
I  would  like  to  see  you  support  Senate  Bill 
1648  for  the  state's  role  In  airport  funding. 


Thank  you  for  your  reconsideration  and 
support   for   these   bills   and  the  future  of 
South  Dakota  airports. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  Letze, 
Airport  Superintendent. 

Brookings,  S.  Dak., 

November  20,  1979. 
Representative  James  Abdnor, 
Longtoorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  "political  maneuverings"  have 
put  the  1980  Discretionary  Funding  Program 
for  the  Air  Carrier  Cities  in  South  Dakota  In 
a  precarious  position. 

Each  and  every  day,  it  becomes  more  ap- 
parent that  the  role  of  the  airplane  is  be- 
coming more  Important  as  our  "mass  transit 
system"  In  South  Dakota. 

For  that  reason,  I  Join  in  urging  your  sup- 
port of  a  simple  companion  bill  to  H.R.  2440. 
I  would  also  remind  you  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  State  role  that  was 
killed  In  Senate  BUI  1648. 

By  cc^y  of  this  letter  to  Senjitors  Mc- 
Govern  and  Pressler  and  Representative 
Daschle,  t  am  urging  that  they  Join  in  this 
effort  to  protect  and  fund  our  airport  proj- 
ects. 

Kindest  regards, 

Orsin  P.  JtrEL. 

Manor. 

RssoLtmoN  No.  1348 

Whereas,  the  South  Dakota  Airport  Spon- 
sors have  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
South  Dakota  Division  of  Aeronautics  in 
securing  airport  project  grants  since  the 
conception  of  the  Federal  Airport  Aid  Pro- 
gram, and; 

Whereas,  the  Division  of  Aeronautics  has 
provided  assistance  to  South  Dakota  Airpiort 
Sponsors  with  administration,  programming 
and  engineering  of  projects,  and; 

Whereas,  the  South  Dakota  Division  of 
Aeronautics  was  selected  as  one  of  four  states 
in  the  Nation  to  participate  in  a  State 
Demonstration  Program  to  administer  and 
issue  grants  for  General  Aviation  Airport 
Development,  and: 

Whereas,  this  2  year  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram proved  to  be  very  successful  and  with 
no  federal  involvement  the  program  ran 
smoother  with  less  red  tape  and  delays,  and; 

Whereas,  the  South  Dakota  Division  of 
Aeronautics  has  completed  a  State  Aviation 
System  Plan  to  provide  guidance  for  airport 
development  In  the  state  through  1996,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Post- 1980  ADAP  Legislation 
currently  being  considered  by  Congress  al- 
lows for  State  administration  of  the  program 
on  an  optional  basis  for  all  airports  other 
than  primary  hubs  and  primary  airports, 
and: 

Whereas,  the  Division  of  Aeronautics  Is 
willing  to  administer  the  Federal  Airport 
Program  in  an  effort  to  simplify  and  improve 
the  program  for  the  Airport  Sponsors  In 
South  Dakota; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  City 
of  Pierre,  South  Dakota  Is  In  support  of  the 
State  Block  Orant  Program  for  all  airports 
In  South  Dakota  other  than  Primary  Hubs 
but  including  primary  airport  that  enplane 
less  than  0.2%. 

Rapid  dry,  S.  Dax., 

November  14. 1979. 
Hon.  Larrt  Presslek, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Dirksen  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  Recent  action  by 
Congress,  particularly  the  Senate,  has  pre- 
vented any  discretionary  money  for  the  next 
airport  construction  year  which  began  Octo- 


ber 1.  1979.  Such  action  is  detrimental  to  air- 
port construction,  which  is  already  suffering 
due  to  shortage  of  funds.  Aviation  cannot 
hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  placed 
on  It,  if  this  kind  of  action  continues.  There- 
fore, I  would  ask  your  support  by  contacting 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  per- 
suading them  to  pass  a  simple  companion 
bill  to  HR  2440.  which  would  provide  discre- 
tionary money  for  FY  1980  airport  construc- 
tion. 

In  another  Congressional  action,  the  State 
role  was  killed  in  Senate  bill  1648.  This 
action  is  In  direct  conflict  with  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  South  Dakota  Airport  Man- 
agers' Association  through  the  South  Dakota 
Municipal  League  last  month.  Since  Con- 
gressman Jim  Abdnor  is  a  member  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  we  need  Jim  and  you  to 
be  aware  of  and  support  the  State  Block 
Grant    Program    for    airports. 

I  know  the  above  is  brief,  but  I  trust  your 
support  on  these  two  Items  could  make  the 
difference  and  help  aviation  grow  In  South 
Dakota. 

Sincerely, 

Artbxtr  P.  LaCroiz. 

Mayor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  only  amend- 
ment remaining  in  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  printed  amendment, 
and  that  no  other  amendments  would  be 
in  order,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  Cannon  amendment  which  may  or 
may  not  be  offered.  But  those  will  not  be 
offered  until  after  the  end  of  the  day 
on  Monday. 

Senator  Bellmon  had  a  printed 
amendment.  I  believe,  with  a  1-hour 
time  limit.  I  am  advised  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  offer  the  amendment,  but 
he  does  want  to  come  over  and  speak 
on  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  hav- 
ing the  time  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  inquire  who  yields 
time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pesident,  I  am 
stongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this 
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bill  before  we  adopt  a  budget  resolution 
for  1981.  I  would  like  to  explain  why. 

The  Senate  decided — when  we  passed 
the  debt  limit  bill  last  year — that  we 
should  adopt  a  fiscal  1980  budget  which 
included  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  The 
Senate  will  recall  that  the  Second  Budget 
Resolution  would  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  I  for  one 
am  not  ready  to  abandon  a  balanced 
budget  for  next  fiscal  year.  In  my  opin- 
ion, infiation  is  the  No.  1  domestic 
problem  facing  us  today.  It  has  major 
impact,  as  well,  on  our  ability  to  meet 
our  commitments  abroad.  In  that  con- 
text, and  in  the  context  of  constituent 
demands  for  less — rather  than  more — 
Government,  the  promise  of  a  balanced 
budget  is  one  promise  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  that  I  feel  we  should 
keep. 

Mr.  President,  estimated  expenditures 
under  S.  1648  would  exceed  the  congres- 
sional budget  by  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981 — and  by  $987  million  over  the 
next  5  years.  In  addition.  Mr.  President. 
S.  1648  assumes  a  tax  cut  of  over  $1.1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  That  means  if 
we  enact  this  bill,  we  either  have  to  cut 
other  spending — and/or  raise  other 
taxes — by  $1.3  billion  as  compared  to 
the  budget  just  to  stay  even,  when  we 
add  up  the  deficit  or  surplus  next  year. 

The  Senate  voted  Monday  to  increase 
veterans  benefits.  We  voted  yesterday 
to  reduce  savings  in  the  social  security 
disability  program.  Today,  we  are  being 
asked  to  increase  spending  for  air  trans- 
portation. For  that  matter,  we  are  being 
asked  today  to  pass  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  assumes  a  tax  cut — a  tax  cut  for 
purchasers  of  airline  tickets.  Let  me  ask 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  President,  how  does 
the  need  for  this  increased  spending 
stock  up  against  the  need  for  increased 
defense  spending,  for  instance?  For  that 
matter,  if  we  arc  to  consider  a  tax  cut  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  how  does  a  cut  in  airline 
ticket  taxes  compare  to  a  cut  in  social 
security  taxes,  on  our  list  of  priorities? 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  we  would 
make  different  decisions  about  relative 
priorities  of  vsu-ious  programs  if  we  sim- 
ply hold  back  and  consider  all  of  these 
priorities  at  one  time  when  working  on 
our  budget  resolution.  I  submit  further, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  supposed  to 
do  that  in  the  context  of  the  Budget  Act 
which  we  passed  and  which  we  have  been 
operating  imder  since  1974.  The  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  in  the  next  2 
months  to  look  at  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  In  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  should  wait  to  consider  this  bill — and 
any  other  bill.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
already  passed  the  two  I  mentioned,  but 
those  also  should  have  been  held  back 
and  we  should  also  hold  the  line  on  any 
other  bills  which  increase  spending  or 
decrease  revenues  In  fiscal  year  1981  imtil 
we  consider  the  entire  picture  of  spend- 
ing and  revenues. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  "On  Capitol 
Hill"  column  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  That  article  begins: 

The  Senate  had  a  chance  to  practice  fiscal 
discipline  yesterday  on  disability  benefits, 
but  as  usual  It  charged  off  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

On  Capitol  Hill 

The  Senate  had  a  chance  to  practice  fiscal 
discipline  yesterday  on  disability  benefits, 
but  as  usual  it  charged  off  In  the  other 
direction. 

The  House  last  year  approved  an  adminis- 
tration bin  estimated  to  save  $2.6  billion  over 
five  years  by  reducing  disability  benefits  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  the  handicapped  to 
get  off  the  rolls  and  back  to  work.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  slimmed  the  saving  to  an 
estimated  (914  million. 

When  that  bill  went  to  the  floor  yesterday, 
Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.).  whose  wife  re- 
cently died  of  cancer,  offered  an  amendment 
waiving  the  normal  five-month  waiting  pe- 
riod for  disability  benefits  If  two  physicians 
certify  that  a  person  has  a  terminal  Illness 
and  Is  expected  to  die  within  a  year.  That 
was  adopted.  70  to  23,  and  cut  the  expected 
saving  over  five  years  to  $74  million. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne) ,  Budget 
Committee  chairman,  protested  In  vain  that 
the  Bayh  amendment  was  a  budgetbuster, 
and  was  unfair  to  persons  who  had,  say  15 
months  to  live.  Muskle  had  no  more  luck 
earlier  when  he  tried  to  hold  the  dike  against 
a  15  percent  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  In  QI  Bill 
benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

Then  the  Senate  went  on  to  an  amend- 
ment by  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D-Ohlo) 
to  wipe  out  almost  all  reductions  in  benefits. 
That  plus  the  Bayh  amendment  would  have 
put  disability  costs  $731  million  higher  over 
five  years,  instead  of  saving  money. 

The  Metzenbaum  amendment,  pushed  by 
a  coalition  of  disabled  and  elderly  persons 
who  have  fought  the  bill,  failed  on  a  tie  vote, 
47  to  47.  Administration  spokesmen  had 
mentioned  a  possible  veto  If  the  amendment 
were  approved. 

The  Senate  did  approve.  90  to  0.  an  amend- 
ment on  a  rather  remote  subject.  It  provides 
that  persons  who  sponsor  immigrants  by 
agreeing  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  pub- 
lic charges  must  carry  out  that  pledge. 
Courts  have  ruled  such  a  requirement  not 
now  enforceable. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day— at  least — arguments  for  increased 
spending,  or  reduced  savings,  were  made 
in  the  name  of  the  totally  disabled.  Mem- 
bers know  that  some  of  us  on  the  Budget 
Committee  dis£igreed  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Senate  on  some  of  the  amendments 
to  the  disability  bill  which  would  increase 
spending.  In  all  candor,  I  can  understand 
the  emotional  appeal  some  of  those 
amendments  have.  But,  considering  this 


bill  at  this  time  presents  us  with  a  very 
different  set  of  issues;  namely,  shall  we 
make  our  decisions  about  spending  for 
air  transportation  for  the  next  5  years 
before  we  ccmsider  any  other  spending  or 
taxing  priorities? 

When  the  Budget  Committee  consid- 
ered the  waivw  resolution  on  this  bill,  I 
made  substantially  the  same  argument  I 
am  making  now.  The  proponents  of  S. 
1648  argued  then — and  I  am  sure  they 
will  argue  now — that  the  House  bill  Is 
likely  to  be  very  differwit  from  this  leg- 
islation; that  the  Finance  Committee 
wants  this  bill  passed  before  they  con- 
sider the  air  ticket  tax  legislation;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
pass  this  bill  quickly. 

I  was  not  persuaded  then  of  the  need 
for  immediate  action  and  I  am  less  per- 
suaded now.  Other  demands,  such  as  de- 
mands other  than  those  for  air  transpor- 
tation fundings,  have  increased  in  the 
interim  and  not  decreased. 

It  will  be  harder,  if  anything,  to  bal- 
ance the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  than  we 
thought  it  would  be  when  the  Budj^t 
Committee  acted  on  the  waiver  on  this 
bUl. 

Inflation  is,  if  anything,  hightf  than 
we  had  anticipated. 

The  trend  in  Federal  spending  is  up, 
not  down. 

The  desire  or  the  will  of  the  Senate 
to  hold  the  line  on  spending,  which  was 
fairly  evident  last  year,  seems  to  have 
eroded  sharply  during  our  Christmas 
recess. 

If  we  are  ever  to  reduce  inflation,  and 
bring  Federal  spending  imder  control, 
we  must  desist  in  this  piecemeal  policy- 
making and  put  our  priorities  in  order, 
and  make  spending  and  tax  decisions 
within  the  context  of  those  priorities. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  refuse  to  take  final  action 
on  this  legislation  until  after  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  action  we 
took  when  we  adopted  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1980,  indicating  the 
path  we  set  for  ourselves  to  get  the  budg- 
et in  balance,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BUDGET  BALANCE 

(The  followinf  tsMe  illuitrates  the  relationship  between  estimated  spendint  under  S.  1648,  as  reported  by  the  Coflimeree  Cominittee 

and  the  tarjets  in  the  Second  ResolutionI 


Rscal  year 

1981 

Fiscal  year 

1982 

Fiieal  year 

1983 

Fiscal  year  19(4 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA                0 

Second  Resolution 

1.441 

0.504 
.581 

1.457 
1.520 

0.926 
1.098 

1.471 
1.600 

1.172 
1.345 

1.487           1.314 

S.  1648 

1.665 

1. 730           1. 541 

As  the  table  illustrates,  S.  1648  would  cause  spendint  for  air  transportation  (in  function  400  of  the  budiKt)  to  eitceed  the  taritts 
for  fiscal  year  1981  by  S0.2  billion— and  takini  into  account  fiscal  year  1985  estimates,  the  S-year  overate  would  be  J1.119  billion 
in  BA,  and  iO.987  billion  in  outlays. 


Mr.  CAJfmON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleague  that  I  share  his  concern 


about  the  situations  respecting  the 
budget.  I  just  want  to  make  two  or  three 
points. 

First,  the  trust  fund  has  a  $3  billion 
surplus  at  the  present  time.  We  are  try- 
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ing,  by  a  reduction  of  the  ticket  tax  and 
the  expenditures  for  air  safety  items,  to 
get  that  trust  fund  down  to  where  it 
is  a  balanced  fund  rather  than  one  with 
a  tremendous  surplus. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  airport 
funding,  the  ADAP  funding,  goes  down 
over  the  life  of  the  program.  For  this 
year  it  was  $825  million.  In  1983,  it  goes 
down  to  $550  million,  which  is  $275  mil- 
lion less.  In  1985,  at  the  end  of  the  5-year 
program,  it  is  down  to  $650  million,  or 
$175  milUon  less. 

The  Senator  implied  that  we  might 
have  to  increase  taxes  as  a  result  of  this. 
The  ticket  tax  that  supports  the  trust 
fund  cannot,  by  law,  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  So  there  is  no  question 
of  having  to  increase  taxes  to  take  care 
of  this  kind  of  an  expenditure.  I  can 
OBsaie  my  colleague  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  insure  that  the 
safety  needs  of  the  airports  throughout 
this  country  in  our  national  transporta- 
tion system  are  met  so  that  we  do  not 
have  the  kinds  of  things  occur  which 
occurred  in  San  Diego  not  too  long  ago 
because  of  the  overcrowded  condition 
that  exists  in  this  country's  airports, 
particularly  due  to  the  lack  of  safety 
faciliUes. 

Again  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  the  point  he  is  mak- 
ing, but  I  do  think  we  have  made  a  good 
case.  I  would  say  the  Budget  Committee 
did  not  support  the  Senator  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  has  advanced  here  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  last  statement  the  Senator 
made.  I  wonder,  if  we  reconsidered  the 
waiver  in  light  of  what  happened  this 
week,  if  the  Budget  Committee  would 
have  taken  a  different  tack.  But  that  is 
all  water  under  the  bridge. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such 
a  great  urgency  about  this  program  that 
it  could  not  be  held  and  considered  when 
we  consider  the  overall  spending  plans 
of  the  Government  at  the  time  we  deal 
with  the  budget  resolution.  Frankly,  I 
expect  to  be  supportive  of  this  bill  if 
it  is  dealt  with  in  a  timely  way  so  that 
we  consider  this  priority  along  with  oth- 
ers. But  I  am  terribly  concerned,  when 
we  take  these  bills  up  one  at  a  time — 
and  they  are  all  meritorious  bills — and 
we  have  no  chance  to  evaluate  our  total 
spending  plan.  Therefore,  we  wind  up, 
in  my  opinion,  with  a  much  larger  sur- 
plus, or  perhaps  with  the  inability  to 
have  a  iwilanced  budget,  which  we 
might  be  able  to  achieve  if  we  would 
wait  until  we  deal  with  the  resolution 
and  then  put  all  our  spending  into  the 
limits  we  set.  My  opposition  is  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill  but,  rather,  on 
the  timing  of  taking  up  not  only  this 
but  other  bills  such  as  the  two  we  have 
already  dealt  with  this  week.  We  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  having  spent  hun- 
dreds of  millions  and  perhaps  billions 
of  dollars  more  than  we  have  anticipated 
and,  therefore,  will  have  tied  our  hands 
and  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  balance 
the  budget  and  begin  to  control  infla- 


tion. That  is  my  whole  point.  I  do  not 
mean  to  disagree  that  action  should  be 
taken  to  improve  airport  safety,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  bills  should  be 
considered  after  we  know  what  our 
spending  limits  are. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  that  the 
taxes  end  in  Jtme,  which  is  one  of  our 
problems,  and  we  had  to  take  timely  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  is?  I  understand 
there  are  no  further  amendments  except 
the  Sasser  printed  amendment,  which  is 
defined  in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, and  a  possible  Cannon  amend- 
ment. If  that  is  the  situation,  this  mat- 
ter then  goes  over  imtil  Monday  even- 
ing. Do  I  understand  that  correctly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus)  .  That  is  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  no  other  amend- 
ments are  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPETITION  ACT  OP  1979— 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  1300  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1300) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  In 
order  to  promote  competition  in  interna- 
tional air  transportation,  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  United  States  air  carriers, 
establish  goals  for  developing  United  States 
international  aviation  negotiating  policy, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
December  19,  1979.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  conference  report 
on  the  International  Aviation  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1979  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration.  This  legislation  will  go  far 
to  institutionalize  a  basic  policy  for  con- 
ducting aviation  bilateral  negotiations. 

The  legislation  starts  out  with  a  clear, 
pro-competitive  statement  of  policy 
which  will  guide  the  CAB  in  interna- 
tional route  and  rate  matters.  It  also 
provides  competitive  goals  for  our  bilat- 
eral negotiators  and  international  avia- 
tion policymakers  at  the  Department  of 
State,  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  CAB. 

Changes  are  made  to  the  agreements 
and  tariff  sections  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  which  bring  the  international 
aviation  sections  into  harmony  with  the 
competitively-oriented  domestic  policies 
in  those  areas.  In  addition,  needed 
modifications  are  made  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  and  the  Fair  Competitive 


Practices  Act  to  streamline  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  react  to  any  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  U.S.  inter- 
national airlines  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

A  pro-competitive  change  has  been 
made  to  the  "Fly  America"  provision 
wh'ch  also  gives  our  negotiators  more 
flexibility  as  well.  In  those  instances 
where  a  foreign  government  is  willing  to 
agree  to  a  liberal,  competitive  bilateral, 
our  negotiators  wUl  have  the  ability  to 
trade  the  fly  America  provision. 

As  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ences this  past  year  with  the  prolonged 
United  Airlines  strike  and  the  DC-10 
grounding,  we  have  included  an  emer- 
gency cabotage  provision  which  will  per- 
mit, under  certain  conditions,  foreign 
airlines  to  carry  U.S.  domestic  trafHc. 
This  should  help  relieve  the  inconven- 
ience suffered  by  the  innocent  traveling 
public  during  such  emergencies.  The 
language  adopted  by  the  conferees  re- 
quires the  Board  to  flnd  that  the  award 
of  such  cabotage  rights  during  a  labor 
dispute  will  not  result  in  an  undue  ad- 
vantage to  either  management  or  labor 
involved  in  the  dispute.  Clearly  in  nor- 
mal strike  circumstances,  meeting  the 
public's  transportation  needs  would  not 
in  and  of  itself  be  providing  any  ad- 
vantage to  labor  or  management.  Fur- 
ther, we  expect  the  Board  determina- 
tions which  are  required  before  the 
award  of  cabotage  rights  to  be  made 
quickly  and  without  procedural  delays. 

Finally,  the  most  significant  provision 
of  the  legislation  establishes  a  zone  of 
reasonableness  within  which  carriers 
can  exercise  pricing  flexibility.  This 
parallels  the  domestic  pricing  provision. 
To  insure  some  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer against  fares  which  are  unrea- 
sonably high,  we  have  included  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  CAB  discretion  over 
fares.  The  Board  will  exercise  discre- 
tionary review  over  fares  in  international 
markets  they  select  which  collectively 
account  for  up  to  25  percent  of  total  in- 
ternational passengers.  This  limited 
measure  of  discretionary  power  for  the 
Board  is  aimed  specifically  at  existing 
fares  which  are  too  high.  This  will  allow 
the  Board  to  single  out  fares  that  are 
unreasonably  high  and  to  establish  a 
zone  in  such  markets  at  a  lower  level. 

In  view  of  the  lurgency  of  the  fuel  cost 
problem,  time  is  clearly  of  the  essence 
and  we  have  imposed  a  6-month  dead- 
line on  the  Board  for  completing  the 
ratemaking  proceeding.  Given  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  task,  this  timespan 
is  unquestionably  short  and  will  tax  both 
the  Board  and  the  participants  to  their 
fullest.  Recognizing  this,  we  have  given 
the  Board  procedural  flexibility  to  meet 
the  deadline.  This  will  be  the  Board's 
only  opportunity  to  exercise  review  over 
fares  t)efore  the  carriers  get  ratemaking 
flexibility  and  we  are  making  it  clear  to 
both  the  Board  and  the  participants  that 
any  new  procedures  necessary  to  meet 
the  6-month  deadline  are  permissible. 

I  want  to  note  that  the  Senate  hear- 
ings focused  on  the  urgent  need  for  fare 
flexibility  for  passengers.  That  focus  did 
not  intend  to  ignore  similar  circum- 
stances in  all-cargo  service.  In  hearings 
on  H.R.  5882  before  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Transportation  and 
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Public  Works  Committee,  the  Board 
noted  that  the  main  concern  in  cargo  is 
that  the  carriers  have  flexibility  upward 
to  cope  with  rapidly  escalating  fuel  and 
other  cost  increases.  The  Board  prom- 
ised "•  *  'to  come  up  with  some  way 
in  which  we  could  make  more  automatic 
that  kind  of  upward  increase  that  we 
would  consider  would  be  administratively 
workable." 

I  hope  that  the  Board  will  act  prompt- 
ly to  utilize  its  present  authority  to  cre- 
ate such  a  workable  rate  zone,  and  pre- 
clude the  necessity  for  further  legislation 
to  accomplish  that  result. 

Finally,  I  am  disturbed  by  recent  re- 
ports of  CAB  action  disapproving  inter- 
national fare  increases  with  an  advance 
interpretation  of  this  conference  report 
that  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  conferees.  I  plan  to  question  Chair- 
man Cohen  about  this  problem  at  this 
conflrmation  hearing  Monday,  and  plan 
to  carefully  evaluate  future  action  that 
may  t>e  necessary  to  stop  this  perversion 
of  intent. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1300,  the  International 
Air  Transportation  Competition  Act,  re- 
fers to  "turnaround  service"  with  respect 
to  the  new  restrictions  which  have  been 
placed  on  Love  Field.  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  I  imderstand  accurately  what 
is  meant  by  this  term.  "Turnaround 
service"  means  that  service  does  not  go 
beyond  the  contiguous  States  but  turns 
around  at  an  out-of -State  point  or  ter- 
minates there.  Of  course,  since  subsec- 
tion (c)  also  specifically  authorizes  serv- 
ice between  Love  Field  and  one  or  more 
points  in  the  State  of  Texas,  such  flights 
could  operate  through  Love  Field  to  other 
points  in  Texas,  or  through  a  point  with- 
in the  contiguous  States  to  other  such 
points,  before  turning  around.  Also,  there 
is  no  intent  to  limit  flights  by  a  carrier 
serving  Love  Field  which  does  not  serve 
Love  Field  at  all,  such  as  New  York- 
Miami.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  concerned 
about  a  possible  ambiguity  in  the  statute 
and  in  the  conference  report,  at  page  22, 
in  the  statement  about  the  "Seattle, 
Wash.-Japan  common  fares  investiga- 
tion." Does  this  refer  to  the  Pacific  Com- 
mon Fares  Investigation? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  This  is  a  priority 
case  already  argued  to  the  Board.  It  is 
complete  except  for  the  final  Board  de- 
cision now  targeted  for  February  29. 1980. 
It  is  a  fare  structure  case,  not  a  fare  level 
case,  but  it  may  necessitate  new  fares 
being  filed  in  several  Pacific  markets,  in- 
cluding the  Seattle-Tokyo  market.  In  at 
least  some  of  these  markets,  changes  in 
fare  structure  will  necessarily  result  in 
changes  in  fare  levels  as  an  incidental 
effect  of  any  relief  the  Board  may  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Assuming  the 
Board's  decision  finds  the  existing  fare 
structure  unlawful,  how  would  the  law- 
ful fares  be  established  under  this  new 
law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  conferees  intend 
that  the  lawful  fares  would  be  the  prod- 
uct  of    two   distinct   decisions    of    the 


Board.  The  fare  structure  issues  will  be 
decided  in  the  c(Mnmon  fares  case.  The 
Board  retains  under  the  new  law  all  its 
powers  to  fashion  appropriate  relief  if  it 
finds  the  existing  fare  structure  unlaw- 
ful, and  to  insure  that  future  tariffs  in 
these  markets  comply  with  its  fare 
structure  decision.  The  fare  level  issues, 
however,  must  be  decided  by  different 
means.  For  example,  the  Board  can  also 
establish  the  standard  foreign  fare  level 
in  affected  markets  such  as  Seattle- 
Tokyo  if,  under  new  section  1002(j)  (8), 
it  finds  unjust  or  unreasonable  the 
Seattle-Tcricyo  fares  in  effect  on  October 
1, 1979. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Board's  de- 
cision under  section  1002 (j)  (8)  could 
not  in  itself  lower  the  existing  fare  level 
immediately  in  the  Seattle-Tokyo  mar- 
ket? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  Any  im- 
mediate reduction  in  the  Seattle-Tokyo 
fare  level  will  occur,  if  at  all,  only  as  the 
result  of  the  Board's  decision  and  the  re- 
lief it  selects  in  the  cmnmon  fares  case. 
A  lower  fare  level  would  be  only  the  inci- 
dental effect  of  a  lawful  new  fare  struc- 
ture, assuming  the  Board  finds  the 
existing  structure  unlawful  and  orders 
relief  that  produces  that  result. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  then  would  the 
lawful  fare  level  be  established  for  the 
Seattle-Tokyo  market? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Under  new  section  1002 
(j)(8),  the  Board  must  establish  the 
standard  foreign  fare  level  for  the  Se- 
attle-Tokyo market  if  it  finds  that  the 
Seattle-Tokyo  fare  in  effect  on  October 
1,  1979,  is  unjust  or  unreasonable.  This 
would  not.  in  itself,  reduce  the  Seattle- 
Tokyo  fare  level  even  if  the  standard 
foreign  fare  level  established  by  the 
Board  turns  out  to  be  lower  than  the 
existing  fare.  But  it  would  provide  the 
benchmark  by  which  future  fare  in- 
creases— including  increases  in  new 
fares  that  may  result  from  the  common 
fares  case — would  be  tested  under  the 
new  act  for  justness  and  reasonableness. 
For  example,  if  a  new  and  lower  Seattle- 
Tokyo  fare  results  from  the  common 
fares  case,  the  justness  and  reasonable- 
ness of  future  increases  proposed  for 
that  fare  would  be  judged  against  the 
zone  created  by  the  adjusted  standard 
foreign  fare  level,  not  against  the  Se- 
attle-Tokyo fare  level  in  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  happens  in 
the  opposite  case?  In  other  words,  what 
if  the  Board  under  section  1002(j)(8) 
finds  the  existing  Seattle-Tokyo  fare 
level  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  but 
the  relief  ordered  in  the  common  fares 
case  does  not  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  present  Seattle-Tokyo  fare? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  that  event,  the 
standard  foreign  fare  level  established 
under  section  1002(j)(8)  would  act  in 
combination  with  related  new  sections  of 
the  law  to  limit  future  fare  increases  in 
the  Seattle-Tokyo  fare  until,  in  effect, 
costs  catch  up  with  the  present  fare.  But 
the  Board  would  still  be  able  to  monitor 
and  enforce  compliance  with  its  fare 
structure  decision  in  the  common  fares 
case,  and  this  might  incidentally  affect 
the  Seattle-Tokyo  fare  level  for  rea- 


sons other  than  justness  or  reasonable- 
ness. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  this  what  the 
conferees  intended  with  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  and  the  statement  in 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  The  conferees  rec- 
ognized that  the  common  fares  case  is 
close  to  decision.  We  intended,  first,  that 
the  fare  level  provisions  of  the  new  law 
not  be  cited  to  interfere  with  the  Board's 
fare  structure  decision  or  the  fare  struc- 
ture relief  the  Board  may  order.  Second, 
we  intended  to  acknowledge  that  fare 
structure  changes  ordered  by  the  Board 
may  have  the  incidental  effect  of  chang- 
ing existing  fare  levels  in  markets  such 
as  Seattle-Tokyo.  Third,  we  intended  to 
make  clear  that  if  the  Board  does  es- 
tablish a  standard  foreign  fare  level  in 
markets  such  as  Seattle-Tokyo,  that 
fare  level  and  not  the  level  of  fares  in 
effect  on  October  1,  1979  will  determine, 
together  with  the  related  provisions  of 
the  new  act.  the  justness  and  reason- 
ableness of  future  fare  increases  or  de- 
creases flled  in  such  markets.  In  short, 
the  fares  in  markets  such  as  Seattle- 
Tokyo  must  ultimately  be  the  product  of 
both  the  fare  structure  case  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  and  the  fare  level 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Without  objection,  the  conference  re- 
port is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resn-nded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  1900— NATURAL 
DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  southern  part  of  my  home 
State  of  Alabama  was  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Frederic.  I  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  special  tax  treat- 
ment to  farmers  who  suffered  loss  be- 
cause of  hurricanes  and  other  types  of 
natural  disasters  in  certain  circum- 
stances. The  bill  I  proposed  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
production  of  fruits  and  nuts  who  some- 
times spend  a  lifetime  nurturing  a  fruit 
or  nut  orchard  only  to  have  it  destroyed 
by  a  sudden  and  uncontrolled  act  of 
nature. 

I  have  heard  from  a  large  number  of 
organizations  and  associations  who  rep- 
resent fruit  and  nut  growers  from  all 
around  this  country  and  the  support  for 
this  measure  is  truly  remarkable.  From 
macadamia  nut  growers  in  Hawaii  to 
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peach  growers  in  Georgia,  the  response 
has  been  the  same.  These  fanners  who 
spend  a  lifetime  bringing  trees  to  frui- 
tion only  to  lose  them  due  to  a  natural 
calamity  certainly  deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Members  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  1900: 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Goldwater, 
Senator  Durkdj,  Senator  Lugar,  Senator 
Talkadge,  Senator  Matsunaga,  Senator 
Robert  Byrd,  Senator  Cochran,  and 
Senator  Stewart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  more  of  my  colleagues  will  join  as 
cosponsors  of  this  measure  in  the  weeks 
to  come.  Since  it  is  impossible  for  these 
fanners  to  obtain  crop  insurance  or  in- 
sure their  trees,  either  through  commer- 
cial or  governmental  agencies,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  pass  this  legislation, 
which  will  soften  the  blow  of  natural  dis- 
asters when  they  do  occur  and  help  these 
farmers  get  back  on  their  feet. 

I  thank  the  Members  who  have  de- 
cided to  cosponsor  this  measure  and  I 
hope  that  with  their  help,  we  shall  be 
able  to  move  this  measure  through  the 
Senate  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business;  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each; 
and  that  the  period  not  extend  beyond 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  OF  CITIZEN  RE- 
GENTS OF  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 
OP  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  joint  resolutions  and  ask 
for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  joint  resolutions  to  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolutions  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  reaolutlon  (S.J.  Res.  137)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  William  O.  Bo- 
wen  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  Joint  resolution  (8  J.  Res.  138)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Hu- 
melslne  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smthsonian  Institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolutions  will  be 
considered  en  bloc,  will  be  considered  as 


having  been  read  the  second  time  at 
length,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
their  consideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  statute,  the  two  individuals  here  are 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 
They  come  from  the  public  at  large,  to 
serve  for  a  specified  term  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

I  introduce  this  joint  resolution  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Goldwater  and  Senator 
Morgan.  It  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  there  is  no 
objection. 

The  joint  resolutions   (S.J.  Res.   137 
and  S.J.  Res.  138)  were  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  137 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  was  caused  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island, 
on  October  9,  1979.  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  WUUam  G.  Bo  wen,  citizen  of  New 
Jersey,  for  the  statutory  term  of  six  years. 

S.J.  Res.  138 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Junior,  of  Connecticut, 
on  October  12,  1979,  be  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Carlisle  H.  Humelslne,  citizen 
of  Virginia,  for  the  statutory  term  of  six 
years. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:10  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  appreciation  to  the  Oovernment 
of  Canada  for  Its  support  and  assistance  In 
securing  the  safe  release  of  American  Em- 
bassy personnel  from  Iran. 

At  2 : 02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Represen^atives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2440)  to  repeal  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  expenditure  of  cer- 
tain discretionary  funds  under  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  423.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  effective,  fair.  Inexpensive,  and  expeditious 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  for  minor 
disputes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  . 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  by  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

K.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  appreciation  to  the  Oovernment 
of  Canada  for  Its  support  and  assistance  In 
securing  the  safe  release  of  American  Em- 
bassy Personnel  from  Iran;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Heflin)  announced  that  on 
today.  January  31.  1980,  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

H.R.  4320.  An  act  to  consent  to  the 
amended  Bear  River  Compact  between  the 
States  of  Utah.  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2879.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notification  of  a  study  made 
for  conversion  to  contractor  performance  of 
a  function  presently  being  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2880.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notification  of  a  study  made 
on  conversion  to  contractor  performance  of 
a  function  presently  performed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2881.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "XMl  Tank's  Relia- 
bility Is  Still  Uncertain":  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2882.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  In- 
stallations and  Housing,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  Army  con- 
tracts for  military  construction  awarded 
without  formal  advertisement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2883.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  for  Informa- 
tional purposes,  a  copy  of  the  FY  1981  De- 
partment of  Defense  Annual  Report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2884.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  third  an- 
nual report  on  the  electric  and  hybrid  vehicle 


program;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2885.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  programs  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2886.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
through  fiscal  1982  and  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2887.  A  communication  troca  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  system  of  records 
for  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2888.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  679 
reports  on  third  and  sixth  preference  visa 
petitions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2889.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  that 
the  Department  does  not  intend  to  submit 
an  annuaJ  report  to  the  Congress  relative  to 
emergency  medical  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  351.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  Inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations (Rept.  No.  96-663).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Ree.  352.  An  original  amendment  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  fr<»n  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  354.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  355.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
for  Inquiries  and  Investigations.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  294.  A  resolution  relating  to  official 
expenses  payable  or  reimbursable  from  a 
Senator's  office  expense  account  (Rept.  No. 
96-664). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Soeclal  Annual  Reoort  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  (Rept.  No. 
96-565). 

By  Mr.  MELCHER.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  357.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Ccmunlttee  on 
Indian  Affairs  for  Inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request) : 
S.  2243.  A  bill  amending  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2244.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Tensas  River 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Morgan,   and  Mr.   Goldwater)    (by 

request) : 

aj.  Res.  137.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  appointment  of  William  G.  Bowen  as 

citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 

Smithsonian    Institution.    Considered    and 

passed. 

S.J.  Res.  138.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Humelslne 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Considered  and 
passedi 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bum- 
pers. Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.   Bellmon.   Mr. 
ZoRiNSKT.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 
SJ.  Res.  139.  A  Joint  resolution  to  require 
continuation  of  rail  service  by  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad  through 
August  31,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  414,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code; 
to  establish  a  uniform  Federal  patent 
procedure  for  small  businesses  and  non- 
profit organizations;  to  create  a  consist- 
ent ix>licy  and  procedure  concerning  pat- 
entability of  inventions  made  with  Fed- 
eral assistance;  and  for  other  related 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  414,  supra. 

s.  eie 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  616.  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  al- 
low a  deduction  for  contributions  for  the 
construction  or  maintenance  of  buildings 
housing  fraternal  organizations. 

S.    736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  736,  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  stsmdards  used  for 
determining  whether  individuals  are  not 
employees  for  purposes  of  the  employ- 
ment taxes. 

S.    1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215.  A 
bill   entitled   the   "Science   and   Tech- 


nology Research  and  Development  Utili- 
zation Policy  Act". 

S.    143S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  system  of 
capital  recovery  for  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  and  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  and  modernization 
through  increased  capital  investment 
and  expanded  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

S.    1S4* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1543,  A  bill  re- 
lating to  tax  treatment  of  qualified  divi- 
dend reinvestment  plans. 

S.    1900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (B4r. 
Lugar).  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  ,  the  S«iator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochkan), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stew- 
art), and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1900,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  casualty  losses  in  the  case 
of  fruit  or  nut  trees. 

s.  ao4o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
were  added  a£  cosponsors  of  S.  2040,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
increase  assistance  to  small  businesses  in 
exporting. 

S.    2136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2136.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
tax  on  corporations. 

S.    21S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2152.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  doubling 
of  investment  tax  credit  for  used  sec- 
tion 38  property  by  raising  the  $100,000 
limitation  on  such  property  to  $200,000. 

S.    2168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2168.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Cc>de 
of  1954  to  permit  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  to  have  35  shareholders 
and  to  issue  certain  additional  stock. 

S.    2220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2220.  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 
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the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  certain  interests  in 
a  farm  or  trade  or  business  if  the  spouse 
or  children  of  the  decedent  materially 
participate  in  such  farm  or  trade  or 
business. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rizglx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHioTT),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  July  1980 
as  "National  Porcelain  Art  Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 344,  a  resolution  commending 
the  Government  of  Canada  for  its  actions 
with  respect  to  certain  U.S.  citizens  in 
Iran. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   T30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LEvm,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prbssler), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  730  pro- 
posed to  S.  1648.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1442 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1442  proposed  to  H.R. 
3236,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  better  work  In- 
centives and  improved  accountability  in 
the  disability  insurance  program,  and  for 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1646 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1646  proposed  to  H.R. 
3236,  a  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  better  work  in- 
centives and  Improved  accountability  in 
the  disability  insurance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
73— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
RESPECT  TO  IMPLEMENTING  THE 
OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR  OP  DISABLED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern, and  Mrs.  Kassebaxtm)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

S.  C^N.  Res.  73 

Whereas  a  new  era  in  recognition  ol 
human  rights  and  universal  respect  for  these 
rights  has  begun: 


Whereas  the  United  Nations  Oeneral  As- 
sembly has  declared  1981  as  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Disabled  Persons; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  great 
strides  during  the  last  decade  In  Improving 
the  lives  of  3&  million  American  citizens  with 
physical  and  mental  dlsabUltles; 

Whereas  there  Is  stUl  much  to  be  done 
towards  opening  doors  for  disabled  persons: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
need  for  further  progress  In  strengthening 
public  understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  disabled  persons: 
Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatives  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  CoEgress  that  the  President  should 
take  all  ste.  .^  within  his  authority  to  Imple- 
ment, wlthlu  the  United  States,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  (1981),  as  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  Resolution  31/123 
of 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

INTERNATIONAL  TEAR  OF  DISABLED  PERSONS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  last  year's  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Proclamation  of  1981  as 
the  "International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons," I  would  like  to  submit  this  con- 
current resolution,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  imple- 
menting the  objectives  outlined  for  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 
With  an  ever-increasing  focus  on  human 
rights,  it  is  my  hcHie  that  this  resolution 
will  give  added  impetus  to  policy  initia- 
tives that  will  expand  education  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  our  country's 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
citizens. 

U.S.    COUNCIL   FOR    ITDP 

In  response  to  this  United  Nations 
proclamation,  and  with  the  support  of 
several  major  national  organizations,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Government,  the  I7.S. 
Council  for  the  Intemati(»ial  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  was  established  last 
July.  Mr.  David  T.  Keams,  president  of 
Xerox  Corp.,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  Coimcil,  and  Mr.  Alan  A.  Reich, 
chairman  of  the  People-to-People  Com- 
mittee for  the  Handicapped,  serves  as  its 
president.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
privileged  to  have  been  asked  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Council's  honorary 
committee. 

PREPARATION    FOR    ITDP 

The  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Council  is  to 
improve  the  lives  of  America's  physically 
and  mentally  disabled  people,  of  which 
there  are  about  35  million,  through  an 
active  public  awareness  campaign  to 
strengthen  imderstanding  and  support 
for  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  our  Na- 
tion's handicapped  citizens.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  study 
potential  actions  which  it  can  take  in 
support  of  these  same  goals,  and  initiate 
legislative  proposals  which  will  enhance 
opportunities  for  this  very  significant 
segment  of  our  population. 

COMPLEXITIES   IN    ADAPTATION 

In  order  to  play  a  more  active  role  in 
the  world  around  them,  certain  adapta- 
tions have  to  be  made  by  handicapped 
individuals  and  by  chose  people  who 
deal  with  them  in  the  course  of  their 
activities.    Additionally,    their    adjust- 


ment process  becomes  more  complex, 
because  certain  environmental  barriers 
must  be  overcome,  and  the  degrees  of 
reasonable  accommodation  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  are  so  diverse, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
handicap  in  question. 

ROLE   OF   CONGRESS 

To  this  end,  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  initiated  legis- 
tive  proposals  that  will  assist  disabled 
individuals  in  their  struggle  to  cope 
with  their  environment  and  to  commu- 
nicate with,  and  contribute  to,  the  soci- 
ety in  which  they  live.  In  anticipation  of 
this  special  year  in  1981,  I  ask  Congress 
to  continue  the  work  that  it  has  begun 
in  this  area,  and  to  consider  how  it 
might  be  helpful  in  further  alleviating 
the  additional  and  environmental  bar- 
riers that  handicapped  individuals  m\ist 
struggle  against.  Additionally,  we  should 
explore  preventive  measures  wherever 
possible  to  help  eliminate  accidents  and 
debilitating  disease  that  can  have  such 
grave  consequences. 

PROGRESS    IN    REHABILITATION 

Under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1981, 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  giving 
legal  justification  and  assistance  to  the 
cause  and  claims  of  handicapped  per- 
sons, as  they  attempt  to  integrate  them- 
selves in  the  sphere  of  employment. 
Previously,  they  had  no  recourse  in  law 
to  any  of  the  unfair  practices  and  prej- 
udices which  they  encountered  in  their 
attempts  to  adapt  to  the  context  in 
which  they  live  and  try  to  work. 

Although  sections  503  and  504  es- 
pecially have  contributed  much  toward 
aiding  handicapped  individuals,  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  progress  to  be  made  in  this 
area.  Medical  rehabilitation  should  con- 
tinue to  be  followed  up  by  educational 
and  psychological  rehabilitation,  because 
these  processes  complement  each  other. 
Once  these  individuals  are  then  physi- 
cally and  psychologically  able  to  be  re- 
absorbed Into  a  more  active  role  in  their 
society,  we  should  do  everything  possible 
to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  cope  and 
lead  productive  lives  again.  We,  as  legis- 
lators, should  concentrate  our  efforts  to- 
ward Improving  upon  the  steps  we  have 
already  taken  during  the  last  decade. 

ENLIGHTENMENT  IN  ATTmJDES 

People  and  businesses  alike  are  becom- 
ing more  comfortable  in  their  dealings 
with  individuals  who  suffer  from  physi- 
cal and  mental  disabilities.  Their  use- 
fulness in  the  employment  area  has  been 
recognized  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  past,  and  they  have  come  a  long  way 
toward  overcoming  certain  lingering 
misconceptions.  However,  we  cannot 
drop  the  ball  here,  and  must  continue 
to  focus  on  ways  that  we  may  be  of 
further  assistance  in  implementing  the 
goals  of  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons. 

RECOGNITION  OF  BASIC  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

It  is  among  the  undisputable,  in- 
alienable rights  of  our  Constitution  that 
all  citizens  should  be  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  it  happens  all  too  frequently  that 
certain  individuals  are  prevented  from 
achieving  these  possibilities  because  of 
superficial  barriers. 
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In  the  case  of  disabled  persons,  at- 
titudlnal  barriers  within  our  society 
have  all  too  often  constituted  the  most 
difficult  barrier  to  overcome.  These  peo- 
ple must  constantly  wage  a  battle  for 
acceptance  within  our  society.  In  this 
era  of  attention  to  human  rights,  we 
should  recognize  the  right  that  disabled 
persons  have  to  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  without  their  having 
to  contend  with  unfair  practices  and 
misconceptions. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  IMPLICATIONB 

Although  it  appears  self-evident  that 
handicapped  persons  should  be  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  as  everybody  else 
under  our  constitution,  unfortunately 
their  acceptance  is  not  readily  achieved 
and  discriminatory  practices  continue  to 
exist.  While  differences  in  race,  creed, 
color,  religion,  and  sex  have  been  dealt 
with  previously  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  there  is  currently  an  attempt  to  in- 
clude the  category  of  persons  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  disabled  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Further,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
realities  of  our  society  should  require 
such  a  step  to  be  necessary.  But,  until  re- 
cent years,  handicapped  persons  had  very 
limited  protection  under  the  law.  Their 
efforts  to  lead  productive  lives  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  entitled  to  and  able  to 
do  so,  were  constantly  thwarted  by  un- 
necessary barriers. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  dVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  446,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  action  which  will  facil- 
itate implementation  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts laid  out  In  this  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and,  with  a  special  year 
to  look  forward  to  in  1981,  to  initiate 
measures  which  will  provide  every  avail- 
able mode  of  assistance  within  our  power 
to  aid  the  disabled  in  their  social  integra- 
tion. We  must  r«^ognize  the  valuable 
contributions  that  our  handicapped  cit- 
izens can  make  to  the  work  force,  in- 
stead of  all  too  often  shoving  this  signif- 
icant segment  of  our  population  aside, 
due  to  underlying  misconceptions  about 
their  abilities.  S.  446  is  one  way  of  pav- 
ing the  path  for  the  year  that  will  focus 
on  this  group  of  citizens  internationally. 

intent  of  RESOLUTION 

In  looking  forward  to  1981,  the  United 
States  can  once  again  assume  a  leader- 
ship position  by  establishing  innovative 
policies  to  assist  the  disabled  within  our 
society.  Current  legislation  is  a  start,  but 
we  should  continue  to  generate  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  handicapped,  along  with  an  active 
interest  in  solving  these  problems.  We 
should  be  anticipating  how  best  we  can 
focus  on  and  fulfill  the  special  needs  of 
our  disabled  citizens,  even  before  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons 
actually  takes  place.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that,  unless  the  awareness  level 
of  the  public  is  raised,  merely  to  pass  laws 
in  favor  of  handicaoped  Interests  will 
not  ultimately  accomplish  inteerative 
goals.  Doors  will  only  open  to  disabled 
Individuals  when  minds  are  opened  to  re- 
ceive them  with  full  accentance  and 
recognition  of  their  capabilities  as  active, 
participating  members  of  our  society  and 
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the  work  force.  For  this  reason.  I  hereby 
submit  this  resolution  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  351— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMTITEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  351 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  making  Investigations  as 
authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1980. 
through  February  28.  1981,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employee 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,885,- 
300,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $70,000. 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUIION  352— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  352 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8 
of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction 
under  rxile  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Ck>iiunlt- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1980,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1981,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,828,- 


000,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $70,- 
000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 302(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended) ,  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $600  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202 
(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employee* 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  353— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  : 
S.  Res.  353 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  establUhed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res.  4, 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4 
(legislative  day,  February  1).  1977,  is  author- 
ized from  March  1, 1980,  through  February  28. 
1981,  in  its  discretion  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  members  of  its  professional  staff  In 
obtaining  specialized  training.  In  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a 
standing  committee  may  provide  such  assist- 
ance under  section  202(j).  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  such  section  and  conducting 
studies  and  investigations  thereunder,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1980.  through  February  28, 
1981,  to  expend  $342,600  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  of  which  amount  ( 1 )  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended ) ,  and 
(2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(1)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reoommendatlona 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  April  30,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Ebcpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  ex- 
cept that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  354 — ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  IntdJlgence,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnistratiCHi: 

S.  Res.  364 
Resolved.  That  the  Stiect  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  in  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
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functions  prescribed  by  S.  Res.  400,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  May  19,  1976,  as 
amended,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1980, 
through  February  28,  1981,  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  exceed  •1,856,000,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  •25,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as 
authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended). 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  355— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING. 
HOUSING,    AND   URBAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  355 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  paragraphs  l  and  8 
of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1980  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1981,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovernment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,193,- 
000. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  ilnd- 
ings,  together  with  such  recommendatlojis 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  february  28,   1981. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  357— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MELCHER,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  reported  the 
foUowing  original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  : 

S.  Res.  357 

Resolved.  That  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105 
of   Senate   Resolution  4,   Ninety-fifth   Con- 


gress, agreed  to  February  4  (legislative  day. 
February  1 ) ,  1977.  as  amended  and  In  ex- 
ercising the  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
such  section,  the  Select  Conunittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1980,  through  January  2,  1981,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  to  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy i>ersonnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  or  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  •525.- 
300.00  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  (20,- 
000.00  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1964,  as  sunended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  2,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

select    COMMrrTEE    ON    SMALL     BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  room  number  from 
424  RSOB  to  6226  DSOB  for  the  hearing 
on  February  5,  at  9:30  a.m.  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  hearings  are  on  the  effect  of 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  to  shut  down  several  of  its  plants. 
The  hearings  will  focus  on  the  impact  of 
the  closings  on  the  communities  and 
their  small  businesses.  Those  interested 
in  further  information  should  contact 
the  committee  staff  at  224-5175.« 

COMMrrTEE    ON     GOVERNMEirrAI.    AITAntS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  2164  and  S.  2165,  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  certain  export  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus for  statistical  purposes.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  February  20  and  21,  1980, 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  3302  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

SELECT    COMMrrTEE    ON     SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  hold  a  joint  public  hearing 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
sources and  Materials  Production  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1980.  The  hearing  which  will 
be  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  will  convene  at 
10  a.m.  and  adjourn  at  1  pjn. 

The  hearing  will  explore  the  potential 
impact  to  the  New  England  fisheries  of 
the  recent  governmental  decision  to 
allow  offshore  drilling  on  Georges  Bank. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  committee's  offices,  room  424D, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20510.  telephone  (202  224- 
8497.* 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE     ON     ARMED     SERVICES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 
AFT  AIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  an 
executive  session  to  receive  a  briefing  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  situation  in 
EI  Salvador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object.on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SHARING    THE    BURDEN    OP    THE 
GRAIN  EMBARGO 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  of  delivering  the 
concluding  address  at  the  annual  gath- 
ering of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers. 

The  convention  came  on  the  heels  of 
President  Carter's  announcement  of  the 
embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  my  address,  I  stated  that: 

The  President,  In  the  face  of  Russian  ag- 
gression, could  not  continue  to  do  "business 
as  usual"  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

However.  I  also  said  that: 

If  it  serves  the  national  Interest  to  invoke 
the  "food  weapon"  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  should  bear 
the  b\irden. 

I  therefore  proposed  a  series  of  steps 
to  make  whole  the  American  farmers  af- 
fected, in  order  to  insure  that  the  burden 
of  national  policy  is  more  equally  shared. 
I  am  now  preparing  legislation  to  imple- 
ment these  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  review  the  program  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce, I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows : 

Let  Justice  Be  Done 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  tonight  before 
members  of  such  an  outstanding  organiza- 
tion as  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
Invited  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
your  30th  year  of  service  to  16  member  states 
and  more  than  60,000  of  the  most  efficient 
food  producers  of  the  world — the  American 
wheat  farmer. 

I  would  speak  to  you  tonight  from  two 
perspectives;  first,  from  my  perspective  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  second,  from  my  perspective  as 
the  senior  Senator  of  one  of  the  leading 
wheat-growing  states  of  the  Union. 

As  we  enter  the  Eighties,  the  world  con- 
fronting us  is  profoundly  different  from  the 
one  we  faced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven- 
ties. During  the  last  decade,  the  old  economic 
order  has  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation 
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by  the  emergence  of  history's  most  formida- 
ble— some  would  say  ruthless — cartel.  OPEC 
turned  oil  into  an  economic  weapon  of  as- 
tonishing proportions.  The  damage  inflicted 
upon  the  oil-consuming  nations  has  nearly 
overturned  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, as  we  have  known  it. 

That  system,  in  1970.  was  solidly  supported 
by  a  seemingly  indestructible  American  dol- 
lar. Today,  the  dollar  totters  precipltlously 
with  every  passing  breeze  of  uncertainty. 
Barely  a  day  passes  without  questions  arising 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  doUair  to  continue  Its 
role  as  the  linchpin  of  the  system.  The  cur- 
rent frenzy  in  the  global  gold  msirkets  illus- 
trates both  the  shaky  state  of  the  monetary 
system  and  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Led  by  a  devastating  ten-fold  Increase  in 
the  price  of  oil,  world-wide  Inflation,  which 
had  begun  to  accelerate  as  the  Seventies  ap- 
proached, skyrocketed  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade, with  prices  more  than  doubling. 

The  impact  of  OPEC  resulted  in  tremen- 
dous distortions  In  the  world's  trading  ac- 
counts. The  industrialized  and  developing 
nations  alike  racked  up  tremendous  deflclts. 
while  struggling  to  meet  their  escalating  oil 
Import  bills. 

The  United  States,  which  had  almost  con- 
sis  .en  tly  registered  trade  and  current  ac- 
count surpluses  durini?  the  1960's  had 
amassed  record  trade  and  current  account 
deficits  by  the  close  of  the  1970s  seriously 
calling  into  question,  for  the  first  time,  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  economic  leader. 

Against  this  gloomy  setting,  one  bright 
spot  shone  out.  While  American  automaVers 
and  steel  producers  were  losing  ground  to 
Japanese  and  Koreans  in  world  markets,  the 
American  farmer  was  playing  a  vital  role  in 
helping  to  contain  the  U.S.  trade  deflclts 
by  expanding  agricultural  exports.  In  1979, 
these  exports  totaled  (32  billion,  and  ac- 
counted for  an  agricultural  trade  surplus  of 
almost  •le  billion,  wrhile  the  export  per- 
formance of  most  sectors  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  our  agricultural  sector  saw  its 
exports  Increase  by  560  percent  since  1970. 
Current  estimates  suggest  that  future  mar- 
ket prospects  for  expanded  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  are  equally  promising — doubling  by 
1985  and  tripling  by  the  1990s.  Clearly  the 
American  farmer  has  a  crucial  role  to  play 
in  restoring  the  U.S.  economy  to  a  position 
of  strength,  not  only  by  providing  food  to 
more  than  200  million  Americans,  but  by 
continuing  to  make  an  expanding  positive 
contribution  to  the  VS.  trade  balance. 

Unlike  many  other  American  businessmen, 
our  farmers  had  their  eyes  open  to  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  export  market.  The 
production  of  1  out  of  every  3  acres  har- 
vested by  American  farmers  is  for  export. 
One  dollar  out  of  every  five  of  gross  farm 
sales  comes  from  exports.  As  wheat  growers 
who  export  more  than  half  your  crop,  I  hard- 
ly need  belabor  the  point. 

However,  the  very  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  in  making  the  United  States 
the  most  important  food-exporting  nation 
of  the  world  gave  us  an  economic  weapon 
of  our  own,  for  retaliating  against  a  for- 
eign power  whose  actions  posed  a  potential 
threat  to  our  security. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  this  weapon 
would  eventually  be  Invoked.  Its  use  came 
sooner  than  expected,  with  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

The  potential  threat  to  our  security  posed 
by  this  blatant  act  of  Soviet  aggressiveness 
has  little  to  do  with  Afghanistan  Itself.  But 
the  hard  fact  is  that  Russian  occupation  of 
this  poor,  barren  country  will  place  Soviet 
troops  within  striking  distance  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  the  great  oil  fields  of  the 
Middle  East  are  concentrated. 


These  fields  are  indispensable  to  the 
United  States  and  the  industrialized  econ- 
omies of  the  Western  world.  They  are,  in  a 
word,  a  vital  Interest  that  we  cannot  permit 
the  Russians  to  seize. 

In  the  days  of  Adolph  Hitler,  the  world 
learned  that  a  policy  of  appeasement  leads 
to  calamity.  If  the  first  act  of  aggression  can 
be  taken  with  impunity,  it  wiU  be  foUowed 
by  others,  until  war  is  finally  forced  upon  us. 

So,  when  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, President  Carter  had  to  ask  him- 
self the  painful  question:  Can  the  United 
States,  In  the  face  of  such  a  provocation, 
continue  to  do  business  as  usual  with  the 
Russians?  His  answer  was  "No,"  the  necessary 
answer  in  my  opinion. 

The  second  question  followed  upon  the 
first.  What  retaliation  is  available,  short  of 
war?  The  President  found  his  answer  In  the 
action  he  announced  a  few  days  ago.  He 
would: 

( 1 )  Halt  further  export  of  high-technology 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.; 

(2)  Deny  the  Russians  access  to  American 
fishing  waters;  and 

(3)  Impose  an  embargo  on  all  American 
grain  sales  above  8  million  metric  tons,  the 
minimum  level  called  for  by  treaty. 

In  other  words,  some  17  million  tons  of 
grain,  mainly  com  and  wheat,  destined  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  cut  off.  The  em- 
bargo would  also  apply  to  future  crops,  until 
lifted.  Plainly  the  President  had  Invoked  the 
"food  weapon." 

Will  these  measures  force  the  Russians  to 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan?  The  answer,  in 
my  judgment,  is  that  they  won't.  But  the 
Russians  will  feel  the  pinch.  They  will  have 
to  pay  a  price  for  their  aggression  beyond 
mere  verbal  rebuke. 

The  day  he  delivered  his  message  to  the 
American  people,  I  was  asked  by  the  White 
House  for  my  advice  on  the  contemplated 
embargo.  I  responded  that  it  should  not  be 
invoked,  unless  other  wheat  exporting  coun- 
tries first  agreed  that  they  would  not  step 
in  to  fill  the  gap.  Our  NATO  allies.  Canada 
and  Aiistralia  have  agreed  to  do  this,  Argen- 
tina being  the  only  hold-out. 

I  also  suggested  that  the  embargoed  grain 
acquired  by  the  government  be  converted 
Into  gasohol.  I  thought,  then,  and  think  now. 
that  farmers,  given  the  choice,  would  prefer 
to  see  the  grain  used  for  needed  fuel  here 
at  home,  than  to  fatten  Russian  cattle. 

So  concludes  my  testimony  as  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Now  let  me  speak  to  you  from  the  perspective 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

After  years  of  encouraging  agricultural 
production  for  export,  the  embargo  has  the 
effect  of  declaring  about  15  percent  of  the  ex- 
port market  "out  of  bounds."  Manifestly,  If 
our  public  policy  is  to  be  fair,  the  American 
farmer  should  not  be  singled  out  to  pay  for 
the  Russian  seizure  of  Afghanistan,  if  it 
serves  the  national  interest  to  invoke  the 
"food  weapon"  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  should  bear  the 
burden. 

As  measured  by  this  standard,  the  program 
so  far  announced  by  the  Administration  Is 
wcefully  Inadequate ! 

To  be  sure.  Is  has  been  announced  that 
the  17  million  tons  of  grain,  or  whatever 
amount  ends  up  being  purchased  by  the 
government,  will  not  be  sold  on  the  market. 
This  may  have  averted  an  Immediate  collapse 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  but  a  surplus  of  this 
size,  as  long  as  it  faiay  be  used  for  PL-480 
sales  abroad,  can  replace  commercial  sales 
and  thus  depress  the  price  of  wheat  In  the 
long  run. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  favor  sealing  off 
this  surplus  grain  for  two  uses  only,  famine 
relief  and  conversion  to  fuel. 

Secondly,  the  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  the  loan  rate  on  the  '79  wheat 


crop  will  move  up  from  (2.35  to  ta-SO  a 
bushel,  and  that  the  payment  to  farmers 
holding  grain  in  the  on -farm  reserve  storage 
program  wiU  be  increased  from  25  cents  per 
bushel  to  26.5  cents  per  bushel. 

This  is  totally  unacceptable!  No  one  cau 
confidently  predict  that  the  government's 
embargo  wlU  not  drive  the  price  of  wheat 
down  to.  or  even  below,  the  loan  rate.  Given 
today's  cost  of  production,  ^2.60  wheat  would 
spell  disaster  for  the  wheat  growers  of  this 
country. 

If  this  Is  all  the  Administration  has  to 
offer  In  the  way  of  protecting  the  farmen 
against  the  adverse  effects  of  this  grain  em- 
bargo, then  it  Is  squarely  up  to  Congreaa  to 
see  that  Justice  Is  done. 

Here  are  the  elements  of  a  hold-harmless 
program  that  I  would  regard  as  adequate 
and  fair : 

(1)  First  of  all,  the  President  should  Im- 
mediately raise  the  loan  rate  on  wheat  to 
what  the  market  pflce  was  the  day  before 
the  embargo  was  announced.  This.  I  am  told, 
would  amount  to  about  •3.80  per  bushel.  If 
this  sounds  excessive.  Just  remember  that  the 
parity  price  for  wheat  today  is  ^e.ia  per 
bushel. 

(2)  Next,  the  Congress  should  provide  by 
law  that  the  purchased  grain  will  be  stored 
and  sealed  for  only  two  uses:  famine  relief 
and  conversion  to  alcohol  for  fuel. 

(3)  Third,  an  adequate  set-aside  program 
should  be  announced  as  soon  as  jxissible. 
designed  to  bring  future  grain  production 
into  line  with  anticipated  demand.  And  that 
demand  should  take  into  full  account  o\ir 
future  need  for  alcohol.  So.  for  wheat  already 
planted,  the  set-aside  should  not  require  that 
It  be  plowed  under.  The  excess,  as  far  as  the 
coming  harvest  is  concerned,  could  also  be 
purchased  and  stored  for  conversion  Into 
gasohol.  Why  pay  to  plow  It  under  when  we 
know  we  will  nMd  the  fuel? 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  produce  gasohol  In  quantities  large 
enough  to  matter.  If  we  are  ever  to  reduce 
our  dangerous  dependency  on  costly  foreign 
oU. 

Here,  again,  the  Administration  declines  to 
take  the  lead.  Its  newly-announced  gasohol 
goals  fall  short  of  the  legislation  already  In 
conference  between  the  two  bouses  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  to  this.  I  can  personally  testify,  since 
I  authored  the  gasohol  provisions  In  the  Sen- 
ate's version  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  Administration  calls  for  (300  million 
a  year  in  Federal  loan  guarantees  to  stimu- 
late the  construction  of  new  alcohol  plants. 
The  Senate  bill  would  provide  (400  million 
annually. 

The  Administration  sets  a  goal  of  500  mil- 
lion gallons  of  alcohol  production  by  1981, 
up  from  80  million  at  the  present  time.  The 
Senate  bill  seeks  nearly  a  billion  gallons, 
twice  as  much,  by  1982. 

Whatever  the  goal  may  be.  however,  we  all 
must  recognize  that  the  conversion  of  so 
much  grain  into  alcohol  will  require  long- 
term  storage  on  the  farm. 

It  follows  that  on-farm  storage  capacity 
In  this  country  must  be  expanded.  This  may 
require  government  loans  at  an  interest  rate 
sufficiently  low  to  promote  the  building  of 
new  storage  facilities  on  the  scale  required, 
couDled  with  increased  rentals  of.  say.  30< 
a  bushel  per  year,  to  compensate  the  farmer 
for  furnishing  the  necessary  storage  facili- 
ties for  government  use. 

I  do  not  present  this  plan  as  springing 
full-blown  from  the  brow  of  Zeus.  I  want 
to  hear  from  you,  and  all  other  American 
family  farmers,  as  to  how  it  might  be  im- 
proved. We  need  to  work  together  to  fash- 
ion a  workable  program. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  object  that 
such  a  program  is  too  ambitious  and  expen- 
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BlT*.  Thtj  would  prefer  to  see  the  farmera 
take  a  beating,  and  tbey  will  presstire  the 
goTerninent  relentlessly  to  use  the  embar- 
goed grain  to  keep  down  prices  for  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  In  the  supermarkets.  They 
will  argue  that  such  a  policy  will  confer  the 
most  good  on  the  greatest  number. 

But  tbey  are  wrong.  The  best  policy  Is  a 
Jtist  policy,  one  that  docs  not  single  out  a 
particular  group  to  carry  the  load  for  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  best  poUcy  would  spread  the  coste  of 
a  national  embargo  upon  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  so  that  all  taxpayers,  including  the 
farmers,  would  carry  their  proportional 
share. 

The  beet  policy  would  strive  to  keep  Amer- 
ican agriculture  prosperous,  so  that  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  continues  to  be 
our  strongest  asset  In  the  global  market- 
place. 

The  best  policy  would  recognize  that  the 
American  farmer  Is  still  the  housewife's  best 
friend.  In  1960,  the  average  American  con- 
sumer spent  28.6  percent  of  his  Income  on 
food.  By  1978,  despite  the  Inflation,  the  per- 
centage had  dropped  to  19.2  percent. 

Nobody,  anywhere  In  the  world,  gets  a  bet- 
ter bargain  on  the  food  they  buy  than  the 
American  people. 

Let's  hope  the  politicians  have  sense 
enough  to  save  the  goose  that  lays  these 
golden  eggs.# 


EARL  SMITH.  "THE  ANGRY  MAN  " 
WILL  BE  MISSED 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  talk  a  lot  about  the  mess  of 
bureaucratic  redtape  and  how  it  en- 
tangles peoples'  lives  and  frustrates 
them.  Once  in  a  while  there  comes  some- 
one who  does  something  about  it. 

Such  a  man  was  Earl  Smith  of  Holmes 
Beach.  Pla.  At  past  age  70.  Earl  Smith 
set  up  a  free  counseling  clinic  to  share 
his  knowledge  and  experience  with  the 
elderly  people  of  his  community  who 
were  losing  their  war  with  medicare.  In 
a  couple  of  years  he  helped  turn  the  tide 
of  battle  for  thousands  who  were  being 
shortchanged,  ignored  or,  at  best,  de- 
layed interminably.  He  gave  unselfishly 
of  his  time  and  himself,  even  after  sur- 
gery and  dependence  on  a  pacemaker. 

And  he  became  an  angry  man.  He 
did  not  like  the  way  Florida's  carrier 
was  handling  medicare  claims.  He  was 
upset  by  the  lack  of  responsiveness  from 
Government  officials.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand why  he  was  not  able  to  draw 
the  attention  of  elected  officials  to  the 
problem  to  the  degree  he  felt  was  essen- 
tial. I  know  of  his  Impatience  and 
anger  because  he  iwinted  some  of  it  at 
me.  And  as  a  result  and  with  informa- 
tion supplied  by  him.  I  was  able  to  get 
the  Genersa  Accounting  Office  involved 
in  a  large-scale  Investigation  of  the 
medicare  system. 

A  week  ago.  Earl  Smith's  heart  gave 
out.  It  Is  a  great  loss  to  his  family  and 
the  community,  but  we  will  continue  the 
effort  he  started,  I  hope  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  story  from 
the  Anna  Maria  Islander  telling  more 
of  Earl  Smith's  woric  and  his  life  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
■Hie  article  follows: 

"Mb.  MKDtcKax,"  Ea«i.  Siotk,  Dead 
(By  June  Alder) 
HoLMZs  Beacr. — Two  years  ago  Pebr-tiry  a 
lanky  former  Vennont  hospital  administra- 


tor named  Earl  Smith  hung  up  his  shingle 
at  the  Manatee  Beach  pavilion  to  begin  a 
free  twlce-a-week  Medicare  counseling 
clinic. 

Since  then  be  has  become  "Mr.  Medicare" 
to  thousands  of  senior  citizens  whom  he  has 
helped  get  a  fair  shake  from  the  federal 
Iiledlcare  program.  And  his  crusade  against 
Medicare  system  rlpofts  has  attracted  na- 
tional attention. 

On  Tuesday  morning  his  shingle  came 
down  and  It  won't  go  up  again. 

The  redoubtable  73-year-old  Smith,  who 
couldn't  be  stopped  by  heart  trouble  (per- 
h^w  brought  on  by  his  "mad  as  hell"  fight 
with  the  Medicare  powers-that-be)  and 
didn't  slow  down  even  though  1978  surgery 
left  him  dependent  on  a  pacemaker,  died  of 
a  massive  heart  attack  Monday  morning. 

The  end  came  as  he  was  waiting  in  a 
parked  car  at  the  Cortez  Plaza  for  bis  wife 
to  return  from  shopping. 

Smith  knew  he  hadn't  long  to  be  around, 
and  that's  why  In  the  past  few  months  he 
became  increasingly  frustrated  with  his  ag- 
onizingly slow  progress  In  getting  a  national 
investigation  launched  Into  what  he  believed 
is  a  Medicare  scandal  of  country- wide  pro- 
portions. 

Smith  didn't  start  out  as  a  crusader.  Be- 
cause of  his  background  as  a  hospital  ad- 
ministrator In  Vermont,  he  found  himself 
called  upon  to  help  several  elderly  neighbors 
with  their  Medicare  forms. 

More  and  more  people  came  to  him  for 
assistance  and  he  got  permission  from  the 
local  Klwanls  Club  to  set  up  shop  In  a  corner 
of  the  Manatee  Beach  pavilion.  Word  of 
mouth  publicity  and  stories  In  The  Islander 
attracted  people  with  Medicare  problems 
from  all  over  Manatee  and  Sarasota  counties 
to  his  clinics  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  morn- 
ings. 

Soon  he  discovered  there  was  more  to  the 
problems  than  Just  confusing  forms.  In  his 
filing  system — several  big  cardboard  boxes — 
he  amassed  hundred  of  documents  detailing 
how  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  was  denying  legit- 
imate Medicare  claims. 

Smith's  persistence  paid  off  In  payments 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  benefits  to  retirees. 
But  he  didn't  stop  there.  He  bugged  Blue 
Shield  officials  and  local,  state  and  national 
legislators,  traveling  at  his  own  expense  to 
Tallahassee  and  other  points  in  Florida  in 
an  effort  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  Medicare 
mess. 

Last  year  he  was  a  star  witness  at  hearings 
in  St.  Petersburg  conducted  by  U.S.  Se-.i. 
Lawton  Chiles,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  As  a  result.  Chiles  asked 
for  an  investigation  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment's General  Accounting  Office. 

But  progress  was  too  slow  for  him.  In  or- 
der to  keep  the  pressure  on,  the  blunt-speak- 
ing Smith  fed  information  to  The  Islander 
which  published  scores  of  stories  about  his 
findings.  Area  dailies  largely  Ignored  his  cru- 
sade. But  last  fall.  The  St.  Petersburg  Tlme.s 
picked  up  his  story  and  ran  a  half  dozen 
feature  articles  not  only  on  Smith  but  the 
evidence  he  had  of  Medicare  patients  being 
ripped  off. 

In  November  Smith  was  telephoned  by 
David  Rosenbaum,  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  New  York  Times,  who  spoke  to  him 
about  a  series  of  articles  being  planned  on 
Medicare  snafus. 

Unfortunately,  Smith  didn't  live  to  see 
everything  he'd  worked  for  accomplished. 
But  if  the  Medicare  program  eventually  Is 
reformed,  the  nation's  retirees  will  have  a 
good  deal  to  thank  Smith  for. 

One  thing's  for  sure — Smith  will  be  sorely 
missed  on  Anna  Maria  Island  by  everyone 
who  knew  him,  particularly  those  to  whom 
he  became  a  counselor  and  champion  on 
their  behalf  with  Big  Government. 

Smith,  who  resided  at  209-83rd  St.  in 
Holmes  Beach,  came  to  the  Island  about  five 


years  ago.  Bom  In  Oaklawn.  Rl.,  on  June  26, 
1906,  he  owned  an  advertising  agency  in  Paw- 
tucket  for  20  years  and  ran  a  resort  in  Nor- 
ton, Vt.,  several  years  before  he  became  a 
hospital  administrator,  first  at  the  Brightlook 
Hospital  in  St.  Johnsbury  and  then  at  the 
Copley  Hospital  In  Morrlsvllle. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  Cathleen:  two  sons 
Bob  Smith,  Holmes  Beach  and  Earl  Smith, 
Hartford.  Conn.;  two  daughters,  Barbara 
Schmidt,  Glenhead,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  and  Jean  At- 
kins. Indianapolis,  Ind.tf 


LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time ago  an  editorial  was  published  in  a 
leading  business  newspaper,  Advertising 
Age,  which  was  critical  of  the  legislative 
veto. 

The  editorial  presents  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  legislative  veto  concept 
that  has  been  amply  rebutted  by  a  letter 
to  the  editor  from  Mr.  William  R.  Hesse, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Mr. 
Hesse  correctly  points  out  that  the  legis- 
lative veto  is  designed  to  restore  respon- 
sibility for  lawmaking  to  elected  officials 
In  the  Congress  and  as  such  has  broad 
business,  professional,  and  constituent 
support.  It  Is  not  a  procedure  for  en- 
couraging special  Interests  to  derail 
needed  Federal  regulation,  but  a  much- 
needed  device  to  restore  our  ccmstltu- 
tlonal  system  of  checks  and  balances  to 
a  regulatory  apparatus  that  has  grown 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
control  and  has  moved  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  other  special  Interests. 

Because  the  original  editorial  from 
Advertising  Age  was  placed  into  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Javits.  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Hesse's  response  to  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  response  follows: 

Response  or  William  R.  Hxsax 

To  the  Editor:  Re:  The  editorial  on  Con- 
gress and  due  process.  One  must  wonder  first 
at  the  headline,  "Should  Congress  veto  due 
process?  Move  against  PTC  Is  risky."  Of 
course,  we  do  not  deny  your  right  to  »ay  It 
as  you  wish,  and  would  encourage  you  to  be 
forthright  as  you  always  are.  However,  It 
seems  that  due  process  can  be  identified  In 
a  number  of  ways.  Frankly,  It  may  be  In  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

We  think  that  It  could  be  identified  as 
established  by  the  Constitution,  i.e.,  that 
the  laws  of  the  land  be  provided  In  the  main 
by  Congress.  At  the  very  least,  Congress 
should  have  the  right  to  review — the  essence 
of  the  one-house  veto— ivhlch  certainly  fits 
in  well  with  the  notion  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. As  you  know,  this  is  one  Idea  for 
legislation  that  has  been  well  "test  mark- 
eted" in  12  states  and  in  well  over  100  acts 
of  Congress  In  fairly  recent  times. 

When  one  cuts  to  the  core  of  the  matter, 
one  comes  to  the  question,  should  the  laws 
that  affect  the  societal  and  economic  life  of 
this  nation  be  made  by  the  elected  Congress 
or  should  that  prtvUege  be  delegated  to  a 
regulatory  body  which  Is  Insulated  from  the 
political  process  of  election  by  the  people? 

The  regulatory  agencies  appear  to  be  work- 
ing outside  the  system  more  and  more  each 
day.  They  are  not  only  not  accountable  to 
Congress  Itself,  but  also  to  the  public  whom 
they  have  so  "diligently"  sworn  to  protect. 
Regrettably,  they  are  coming  closer  and  closer 
to  becoming  the  self-appointed  guardians  of 
public  morals. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Four  A's  have  had 
more  than  a  small  part  In  the  stirring  in  this 
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cotmtry  which  has  caused  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  clearly  favor  some  control  over 
FTC  acts,  with  the  Senate  moving  Inevitably 
in  that  direction. 

Frankly,  it  has  to  be  a  broad  constituency 
who  have  convinced  their  elected  representa- 
tives that  the  PTC  has  overreached  and  In- 
deed needs  to  have  checks  and  balances  to 
prevent  regulatory  overkill.  This  balance  Is 
presumed  to  be  restored  by  a  mechanism 
like  the  one-bouse  veto. 

For  one  to  believe  that  this  ground  swell  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  a  broad  constituency 
is  solely  that  of  the  lobbyists  favoring  busi- 
ness Is  simply  a  statement  of  semantics  that 
overreaches. 

It  would  seem  that  one  must  examine  one's 
own  views  to  see  who,  in  fact,  is  out  of  step 
with  the  American  people  today,  the  Congress 
or  the  FTC.  Our  dependence  on  the  public's 
appraisal  of  the  ideas  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
shows  that  due  process  has  Indeed  worked. 

I  haten  to  add  that  the  Four  A's,  under 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  Is  urging  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be  abolished. 
It  Is  simply  that  we  feel  It  Is  high  time  that 
regulatory  bodies  refiect  more  the  views  of 
the  people  than  their  own  rather  narrow  legal 
views. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  POLICY 
ACTION 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  al- 
ways encouraging  to  know  that  we  have 
leaders  in  this  country,  both  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  to  speak  with  con- 
viction and  candor. 

Felix  Rohatyn,  a  partner  in  the  New 
York  investment  firm  of  Lazard  Freres 
and  the  architect  of  New  York's  Muni- 
cipal Assistance  Corporation,  is  such  a 
New  Yorker.  He  has  spoken  his  mind  in 
brilliant  fashion  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  There  he 
sets  forth  a  set  of  tough-minded  recom- 
mendations for  action  which  merit  our 
closest  consideration. 

As  Mr.  Rohatyn  rightly  stresses,  the 
economic  and  defense  posture  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  as  credible  to 
our  trading  partners  and  allies  overseas 
If  we  do  not  act  to  reduce  drastically 
our  energy  consumption,  to  break  the 
economic  vise  of  OPEC,  and  to  strength- 
en the  dollar. 

The  hard  truth,  and  Mr.  Rohatyn  puts 
it  bluntly,  is  that  double-digit  inflation 
is  not  abating,  nor  is  a  meaningful  re- 
duction in  energy  consumption  realistic 
with  the  policies  we  now  have  in  plsu:e. 
He  warns  us  that  we  cannot  conduct  a 
policy  of  "business  as  usual"  at  home 
during  this  period  of  disruption  and 
turmoil  abroad,  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  finance  a  rearmament  program  simply 
by  increasing  spending,  that  we  cannot 
expect  our  international  security  pos- 
ture to  be  sound  if  it  Is  built  on  a  shaky 
economic  base. 

While  Mr.  Rohatyn's  solutions  are 
certainly  open  to  debate,  no  one  can 
question  his  willingness  to  confront  the 
issues  nor  the  rightness  of  the  demand 
that  the  present  and  future  leaders  of 
this  country  must  be  heard  on  these 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Roha- 
tyn's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  1980) 
What  We  Should  Do 
(By  Felix  O.  Rohatyn) 

The  president's  State  of  the  Union  message 
was  less  noteworthy  for  what  It  said — I.e., 
that  we  wlU  draw  the  line  at  Soviet  expan- 
sionism In  the  Persian  Oulf — ^than  for  what 
It  neglected  to  say.  In  many  ways,  what  was 
not  covered  was  more  Important.  For  In- 
stance: 

(1)  In  1980,  our  payments  to  OPEC  for 
imported  crude  will  be  running  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  $100  billion  per  annum.  This  com- 
pares to  about  96  billion  before  the  1973 
embargo.  Over  the  next  five  years,  the  United 
States  will  pay  out  about  $S00  billion  dollars 
for  a  product  It  bums  Into  the  atmoq>here 
every  day. 

The  value  of  all  companies  listed  on.  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Is  approximately 
$900  billion.  The  Idea  that  over  the  next 
five  years  we  would  mortgage  to  OPEC  half 
the  productive  capacity  of  this  country,  built 
up  over  200  years,  to  pay  for  oil  Is  obviously 
absurd.  This  situation  is  as  dangeroxis  to 
OUT  system,  and  as  unacceptable  to  our  secur- 
ity, as  would  be  a  Soviet  presence  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

(2)  Domestic  Inflation  and  our  economic 
posture  are  a  basic  factor  in  our  international 
security  posture.  Our  economy  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  security  is  built.  This 
foundation  Is  shaky.  The  United  States  can- 
not flnance  a  rearmament  program  of  the 
type  envisaged  by  the  administration  by  sim- 
ply Increasing  its  budget  deficit.  The  United 
States  cannot  hope  to  convince  OPEC  to  hold 
on  to  its  dollars  if  we  continue  to  give  In 
to  runaway  inflation  that  has  two  main  com- 
ponents: energy  consimiption  and  govern- 
ment spending. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  credible  partner, 
economically  or  militarily,  unless  it  takes 
concrete  action  to  reduce  drastically  energy 
consumption  and  to  strengthen  Its  currency. 
Coming  off  the  high  end  of  a  business  cycle 
with  a  MO  billion  deficit  Is  not  reassuring. 

(3)  There  are  only  two  ways  to  reduce 
domestic  energy  consumption  both  drastically 
and  soon:  gasoline  rationing  or  Increasing 
the  price  of  gas  with  a  substantial  tax.  Ulti- 
mately, both  may  be  needed.  With  the  addi- 
tional financing  requirements  for  defense,  a 
gas  tax  seems  to  be  the  most  logical  answer. 

Of  all  the  presidential  candidates,  only 
Rep.  John  Anderson  has  bad  the  courage 
to  advocate  what  many  see  as  only  com- 
mon sense.  A  50-cent-per-gaUon  gas  tax 
would  raise  approximately  t65  bUlion  per 
annum,  could  reduce  constmiptlon  by  about 
10  percent  and  Is  an  absolute  minimum.  A 
$l-per-gallon  tax,  phased  in  over  three  years, 
would  be  more  appropriate.  In  E\xrope,  gaso- 
line taxes  amount  to  91.60  to  92  per  gallon, 
with  a  per-gallon  price  at  the  pump  of  92.50 
to  92.70.  Europe's  per-caplta  consumption 
is  40  percent  that  of  the  United  States',  not 
only  because  people  drive  less  but  because 
long  ago  they  switched  to  small,  fuel-efficient 
autcmioblles. 

The  proceeds  of  the  gas  tax  should  be  used 
partly  to  fund  Increases  in  defense  spending, 
partly  to  lower  taxes  on  business  In  order  to 
increase  capital  investment  and  productivity 
and  partly  to  help  lower-income  groups  by 
financing  mass  transit  and  lowering  Social 
Security  taxes. 

(4)  A  significant  gas  tax  would  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  dollar  and  give  OPEC  long- 
term  confidence  in  our  currency  than  any 
other  single  economic  action  avaUable  to 
us.  It  should  set  the  stage  for  a  dialogue  with 
OPEC  aimed  at  changing  our  payments  for 
oil  from  freely  convertible  dollars  to  long- 
term  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. The  proceeds  on  these  bonds  could  be 
usci  only  to  purchase  American  commodities 


or  manufactured  goods  over  a  period  of  yean 
as  the  bonds  mature. 

As  an  inducenient  to  such  an  arrangement, 
we  should  be  willing  to  commit  part  or  e'^n 
all  of  our  current  gold  reserves.  At  current 
market  prices,  the  United  States  has  a->prox- 
tmately  $350  biUion  worth  of  gold;  itlttlng 
on  a  mountain  of  gold  will  do  us  no  good  If 
our  economy  collapses.  We  should  be  wlUlng 
to  commit  the  only  commodity  we  have  that 
has  risen  In  value  as  much  as  oU  as  part- 
payment  for  oil.  If  OPEC  will  accept  long- 
term  bonds,  with  limited  oonvertlbiUty,  for 
the  balance. 

If  such  an  arrangement  were  negotiated 
with  one  or  two  members  of  OPEC,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  others  might  fol- 
low later.  The  producers  must  understand 
that  we  wiU  be  driven  to  much  harsher 
choices  if  the  bankruptcy  of  otir  society  Is 
the  only  alternative. 

(5)  Our  commitment  to  protect  the  oil  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  East  benefits  Europe 
and  Japan  at  least  as  much  as  it  benefits 
us.  They  should,  therefore,  pay  their  fair 
share.  As  part  of  the  mutual  security  ar- 
rangements with  Egypt,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan,  any  American  troops  stationed 
there  should  be  evenly  matched  by  European 
forces  financed  by  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  VS.  nuclear  umbrella  must  stay  over 
Europe,  but  the  free  ride  on  the  ground  must 
stop. 

(6)  Committing  large  sums  for  training 
young  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Chlcdnoa 
is  meaningful  only  if  Jobs  are  available  to 
them  once  they  are  trained.  This  is  not  the 
case.  We  have  accepted  the  notion  that  we 
are  a  service  economy  instead  of  a  manufac- 
turing economy.  This  is  highly  questionable. 

We  need  a  balanced  economy,  both  services 
and  manufacturing — ^wlth  the  emphasis, 
however,  on  manufacturing.  This  Is  the  best 
way  to  provide  employment  opportunities  to 
the  minorities  and  the  underprlvUeged.  Such 
a  policy  may  require  certain  limitations  on 
free  trade,  which  can  be  a  price  worth  pay- 
ing. Free  trade,  in  any  case,  is  something  we 
practice  while  others  only  preach  it. 

(7)  The  economic  forces  being  generated 
in  the  United  States  will  increasingly  divide 
the  country  between  haves  and  have-nots. 
The  region  where  most  of  our  oil  and  gas  are 
produced  will  now  be  the  recipient  of  most  of 
our  defense  contracts.  In  addition  to  the  sev- 
erance taxes  charged  by  the  oil-producing 
states  to  the  consuming  states,  there  will  be 
the  drain  of  tax  dollars  to  Georgia,  Texas  and 

Callfomia  for  defense.  Half  this  country 

the  half  where  the  sun  shines — wiU  produce 
oil  and  guns;  the  other  half — the  urban  areas 
of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest — will  produce 
unemployment  and  slums. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  oU-produclng  states  themselves 
because  of  congressional  resistance.  At  a 
minimum,  a  certain  proportion  of  defense 
contracts  as  well  as  subcontracts  of  the  syn- 
fuel  programs  should  be  mandated  to  the 
urban.  Impacted  areas  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  Union  of 
states,  then  there  has  to  be  a  balance  as  to 
burdens  and  benefits. 

(8)  This  country  faces  major  challenges 
in  the  coming  decade  without  a  foundation 
of  consistent  domestic  or  foreign  policy  for 
a  base.  Double-digit  Inflation  is  not  abating, 
nor  is  a  meaningful  reduction  of  energy 
consumption  taking  place.  The  wage-price 
guidelines  are  as  Irrelevant  to  wages  and 
prices  as  the  windfall  proflts  tax  is  irrele- 
vant to  production  and  consumption  of 
energy. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  not  a  long- 
term  solution,  but  a  6-to-l2  month  wage- 
price  freeze  should  be  considered  to  provide 
a  relatively  stable  pause  during  which  the 
administration  and  Congress  can  debate  and 
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arrive  at  a  sensible,  Interrelated  set  of  pol- 
icies for  the  1980s. 

Policy  is  a  fabric,  a  tapestry  In  which  all 
strands  are  interwoyen,  linked  to  each  other, 
clearly  describing  a  basic  posture  and  direc- 
tion. We  have  no  such  tapestry.  The  State 
of  the  Union  message  concentrated  on  what 
might  happen  but  Is  not  likely  to — I.e.,  So- 
viet expansion  into  the  Middle  East  oil  fields. 
It  Ignored  that  which  Is  Inevitable  but 
which  we  have  no  answers  for — I.e.,  reducing 
energy  consumption  and  paying  for  what  we 
use,  reducing  inflation  and  paying  for  de- 
fense, protecting  the  dollar  and  giving  a 
future  to  the  yoimg  black,  keeping  this 
Union  viable  and  united. 

Those  are  some  of  the  Inevitables  we  face, 
and  those  are  only  a  few.  What  Is  certain  Is 
that  we  are  living  at  the  end  of  an  era:  the 
era  of  Keyneslan  economics,  growth  with 
limited  Inflation,  cheap  and  plentiful  en- 
ergy, U.S.  economic  domination  of  the  West- 
em  world.  If  we  are  to  be  in  control  of  our 
destiny  as  a  viable  democracy  In  a  state  of 
transition.  It  cannot  be  done  with  business 
as  usual  at  home. 

The  American  voter  Is  usually  far  ahead 
of  his  leaders.  He  Is  entitled  every  four  years 
to  his  most  precious  right:  namely,  to  ask 
those  who  propose  to  lead  Just  what  it  Is 
they  propose  to  do.  The  answers,  so  far.  both 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have  not 
been  inspiring. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Ccmtrol  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tiflcaticm  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
COTigress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  three  notifications  I  have 
just  received. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  SECURrrr  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Prank  Chxtrch, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-26.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Denmark  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $8.7  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 
Attachments. 

(Transmittal  No.  8f>-26] 
Nonci  OF  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  or 

Otfer 
(Pursuant   to   Section    36(b)    of  the   Arms 
Export;  Control  Act) 
(1).  Prospective  Purchaser:  Denmark. 
(U).  Total  Eatlmated  Value: 


(In  mlUlons) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $7.  8 

Other  _ .9 

Total   8.7 

*As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Reg- 
ulaUons  (ITAR). 

(HI).  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Sixty  two  (62)  M220A1  TOW  guided 
missile  launchers  and  eight  hundred  and 
forty  (840)   BGM-71A  TOW  guided  missiles. 

(Iv).  Military  Department:  Army  (UBQ). 

(v).  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl).  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vil).  Section  28  Report:  Cast  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vUl).  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
January  14,  1980. 

Defense  SECtrRirr  Assistance  Acknct, 

Washington,  D.C.  January  28,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-31.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Lebanon  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $10.7  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oraves, 

Director. 
Attachments. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-31] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  of 

Offer 
(Pursuant   to    Section    36(b)    of   the   Arms 
Export  Control  Act) 
(1).  Prospective  Purchaser:  Lebanon. 
(U).  Total  Estimated  Value: 

{In  millions) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* 19.  7 

Other - 1.0 

Total $10.7 

*As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ill) .  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Seventy  (70)  M113A2  armored  person- 
nel carriers  and  foxir  (4)  M577A2  command 
post  carriers. 

(Iv).  Military  Department:  Army  (UNQ). 

(v).  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl).  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None 

(vil).  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlU).  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
January  28.  1980. 

Defense  SECURnr  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  28,  1980. 
Hon.  Prank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-40,  concerning 
the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Coordination  Council 
for  North  American  Affairs  for  defense  arti- 
cles  and    services    estimated    to    cost    $12.0 


million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 
Attachments. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-40] 

Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer 

(Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 

Export  Control  Act) 
(i).    Prospective   Purchaser:    Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (OCNAA) 
pursuant  to  P.L.  96-8. 

(U).  Total  Estimated  Value: 
{In  miUions) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $10.8 

Other 1.2 

Total — _-     12.0 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR) . 

(Hi).  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Porty-nlne  (49)  TOW  launchers, 
one  thousand  thirteen  (1013)  TOW  missiles, 
forty  (40)  practice  TOW  missiles,  technical 
assistance,  repair  parts  and  associated  equip- 
ment. 

(Iv).  Military  Department:  American  In- 
stitute In  Taiwan  (AIT)  for  the  U.S.  Army 
(XXP) 

(V).  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None 

(vl).  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  o-  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None 

(vU).  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  31  December  1979. 

(vlU).  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
January  28,  19S0.« 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENT AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  133B  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  I  submit  for  the  Record  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  for  the  second  session 
of  the  96th  Congress. 

The  rules  follow: 
Rules  op  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days. — The  reg- 
ular meeting  day  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  flrst  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  10:00  A.M.,  except  that  If  there  be  no 
business  before  the  Committee,  the  regular 
meeting  shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings. — Subject  to 
section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Committee 
meetings  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man, after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
Minority  Member.  Subconmilttee  meetings 
shall  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  re- 
spective subcommittee,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  Minority  Member.  Notice 
of  a  meeting  and  the  agenda  of  business  to 
be  discussed  by  the  Committee  wUl  be  pro- 
vided to  all  Members  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  In  advance  of  such  meeting.  Ad- 
ditions to  the  agenda  after  that  time  may 
be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking 
Minority  Member.  Such  24-hour  notice  may 
be  waived  In  an  emergency  by  the  Chalnn«n. 
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with     the     concurrence     of     the     ranking 
Minority  Member. 

Rule  3.  Open  Committee  Meetings  and 
Legislative  Mark-up  Sessions. — Meetings  of 
the  Committee,  Including  hearings  and  leg- 
islative mark-ups,  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any 
such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
If  the  Committee  determines  by  record  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee present  that  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such 
portion  or  portions — 

(1)  win  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure;  or 

(3)  constitute  any  other  grounds  for 
closure  under  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  9.  94th  Con- 
gress) . 

Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer.— {a)  The  Chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  except  that  In  his 
absence  the  ranking  Majority  Member  who 
is  present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside; 

(b)  Subcommittee  Chairmen  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  re- 
spective Subcommittees,  except  that  In  the 
absence  of  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  the 
ranking  Majority  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee who  Is  present  at  the  meeting  shall 
preside; 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct 
of  a  hearing. 

RtUe  5.  Quorums.— {bl)  Except  as  provided 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  five  Members 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of  the  Minor- 
ity party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  Subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Membership  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees with  at  least  one  Minority  Member 
present. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  h<(s  been  established 
for  the  conduct  of  business,  the  Committee 
may  continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
in  subsection  (a),  one  Member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  hearing. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting;  Polling. — (a)  Proxy 
voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures, 
amendments,  resolutions,  or  any  other  Issue 
before  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittees. 
Any  Member  who  Is  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  may  submit  his  vote  on  any  such 
Issue,  In  writing  or  through  personal  Instruc- 
tions; however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  except  when  the  absent  Committee 
Member  has  been  Informed  of  the  matter 
on  which  he  Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirm- 
atively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  A 
proxy  given  In  writing  shall  be  valid  until 
revoked,  while  a  proxy  given  orally  or  by 
personal  instructions  Is  valid  only  on  the 
day  given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  (Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member.  Members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  have  their  positions  recorded  on 
any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so  long 
as  the  vote  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote. — 
Whenever  the  Committee  by  roUcall  vote  re- 
ports any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  such  measure  or 


matter  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes 
cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  measure  or  matter  by  each 
Member  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing. — ^The 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  Members  of  the  date,  place, 
time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter,  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  Committee  Chairman,  or  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  ranking  Minority  Member,  determines 
that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date.  In  which  event  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be 
given. 

Rule  9.  Statements  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
ings.—  (a)  Each  witness  who  Is  scheduled 
to  testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  Committee, 
or  any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a 
written  statement  of  his  proposed  testimony 
not  later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day 
preceding  the  day  on  which  be  is  scheduled 
to  appear.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance,  he 
shall  supply  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee,  25  copies  of  his  prepared 
testimony  or  such  greater  number  as  may  be 
requested  in  the  letter  of  Invitation.  Except 
for  witnesses  from  the  Federal  government, 
this  rule  may  be  waived  with  regard  to  field 
bearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  not  read  bis  written  testi- 
mony and  to  confine  his  oral  presentation  to 
a  summary  of  his  statement. 

Rule    10.   Regularly   Established   Su1>com- 
mittees. — The  Committee  shall  have  six  reg- 
ularly established  Subcommittees  as  f oUows : 
Subcommittee    on    Environmental    Pollu- 
tion. 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation. 
Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Commu- 
nity Development. 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection. 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation. 
Rule  11.  Subcommittee  Membership.  Pol- 
lowing  consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  Chairman  shall  announce 
selections  for  membership  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees referred  to  in  Rule  10. 

Rule  12.  BuAget  Waiver  Resolutions. 
Whenever  a  resolution  waiving  a  section  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  Is  required  by  the  reporting  of 
legislation  by  the  Committee,  the  vote  to 
report  the  legislation  shall  also  be  consid- 
ered a  vote  to  report  the  required  waiver 
resolution. 

Rule  13.  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments.— No  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legis- 
lation unless  the  Committee  has  received  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  relative  to 
it.  In  accordance  with  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1970,  and  the  written  comments  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  In  accordance  with  section  309  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities. — No 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  shall  be  named  for  any  liv- 
ing person,  except  former  Presidents  or  for- 
mer Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  or 
former  Members  of  Congress  over  70  years  of 
age.* 

Rule  15.  Committee  Resolutions. — (a)  The 
Chairman,  after  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  Is  authorized  to  cer- 
tify and  pass  on  Committee  resolutions  for 


review  of  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor 
reports  and  resolutions  for  studies  of  public 
building  projects,  and  forward  the  resolu- 
tions to  the  ^propriate  Federal  agency. 

(b)  Proponents  of  Committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  reports  on  river  and  har- 
bor and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings. — Public 
hearings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  Subcom- 
mittee thereof,  may  be  televised  or  broad- 
cast, or  recorded  for  television  or  broadcast, 
upon  notlflcatlon  In  advance  to  the  Chair- 
man through  the  Chief  Clerk.  During  pubUc 
hearings,  photographers  and  other  reporters 
using  mechanical  recording  or  filming  de- 
vices shall  position  and  use  their  equip- 
ment In  such  fashion  as  wlU  not  Interfere 
with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing  of  Com- 
mittee Members  or  Staff  on  the  dais,  nor 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules. — ^The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modlfiwl,  amended  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  CoDimittee 
Membership. # 


•  Amended  to  Include  former  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  on  October  7, 
1977.. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently,  the 
(Thief  Executive  declared  the  Month  of 
February  as  Black  History  Month.  All 
citizens  of  every  race,  creed,  and  color 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  partici- 
pate in  the  unique  opportimities  for 
growth  and  appreciation  of  black  history 
during  this  month.  It  is  a  chance  for  all 
of  us  to  seek  to  learn  more  alsout  our  for- 
gotten history,  and  our  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  black  history  is  Ameri- 
can history — ^we  cannot  separate  the 
two.  One  of  the  first  Americans  to  die 
for  our  independence  was  a  black  Ameri- 
can. He  was  a  merchant  seaman  named 
(Trispus  Attucks.  and  he  was  murdered 
by  the  British  at  the  Boston  Massacre, 
just  as  protests  against  British  tyranny 
were  beginning  to  mount  in  the  colonies. 
Salem  Poor  was  a  black  American 
patriot  who  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  praised  by  14  ofiBcers 
of  the  Continental  Army,  who  sent  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  on  his  behalf. 
Poor  later  served  at  Valley  Forge  and  at 
White  Plains. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  city,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  which  we  preside,  was 
first  surveyed  by  a  black  man.  In  March 
1792,  Benjamin  Banneker  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  city  of  Washington 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
vital  inventions 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  unaware,  almost 
completely  uninformed,  of  the  black 
man's  involvement  in  American  life  and 
the  prodigality  of  h's  contributions  to 
our  Nation.  Even  such  a  mimdane  sym- 
bol of  our  present  urban  society,  the  au- 
tomatic traf&c  light,  was  made  possible 
by  a  black  man.  Without  the  order  and 
rein  this  Invention  imposes  on  the  auto- 
mobile, our  vast  network  of  urbEui  trans- 
portation would  be  impossible.  Yet  most 
people  are  unaware  that  the  traffic  light, 
upon  which  so  many  drivers  each  day 
imthinkingly  depend,  was  invented  by 
a  black  man,  Garrett  M.  Morgan.  Amer- 
ica is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Morgan  for 
his  invention  of  the  gas  mask,  which  has 
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saved  thoiisands  of  lives  both  in  war  and 
in  industry. 

The  American  railroad  in  America  is 
indebted  to  Andrew  J.  Beard,  also  a  black 
American,  for  his  invention  of  the 
"Jenny  coupler"  an  automatic  device 
wh'.ch  secured  railroad  cars  together.  His 
device  saved  many  crippling  Injuries  and 
lives. 

In  earlier  times,  before  black  scien- 
tists and  technicians  had  achieved  the 
wide  research  participation  in  Govern- 
ment and  industry  they  hold  today,  black 
Americans  were  already  having  a  large 
effect  on  daily  life  through  their  inven- 
tions. In  1883,  Jan  Matzeliger  was 
granted  a  patent  for  his  lasting  machine 
which  could  turn  out  a  complete  shoe. 
Many  homes  in  America  were  kept 
warmer  by  the  invention  of  Granville  T. 
Woods.  In  1884.  he  received  the  first  pat- 
ent on  an  improved  steam  boiler  fur- 
nace. 

CONTBlBtmONS   TO    MEDICINE 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
black  contributions  to  the  field  of  medi- 
cine. One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early 
practitioners  was  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Wil- 
liams, who  performed  the  first  success- 
ful open  heart  surgery  in  1893  at  Provi- 
dent Hospital. 

Many  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Charles  Drew,  who  was  a 
pioneer  In  blood  preservation,  and 
founded  the  first  blood  bank.  Dr.  Drew 
discovered  the  techniques  of  preserving 
blood  plasma  for  use  in  emergencies. 

For  many  years,  the  accomplishments 
of  many  great  black  citizens  have  gone 
unrecognized,  but  this  month,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  must  reopen  the  pages  of 
American  history  and  discover  Frederick 
Douglas,  George  Washington  Carver, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Phillis  Wheatley, 
Harriet  Tubman.  Mary  McLeod  Bethime 
and  the  other  black  citizens  who  helped 
make  this  Nation  great.  And  not  just 
those  who  became  famous,  symbolizing 
the  achievements  and  contributions  of 
all.  There  were  those  nearly  anonymous 
soldiers  and  sailors,  those  who  fought 
and  came  back,  too  often  unappreciated, 
and  those  who  were  the  casualties  of  our 
wars  for  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
victims  and  the  dreams:  The  men  and 
the  women,  the  Martin  Luther  Kings,  the 
Hiram  Revels,  the  Blanche  K.  Bruces 
and  many,  many  more. 

This  month  has  been  designated  as  a 
special  time  for  us  to  learn  about  black 
history  and  celebrate  the  benefits  and 
contributions  of  black  Americans  to  our 
society.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  this  opportunity  will 
grant  us  all,  white  and  black,  brown,  red 
and  yellow,  a  greater  appreciation  for 
this  vital  segment  of  our  heritage.* 


SIXTY -SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
22,  1918,  Ukraine  was  proclaimed  a  re- 
public, marking  its  independence  after 
centuries  of  oppression  and  persecution 
by  the  czars  of  Russia,  and  following  the 
fall  of  the  provisional  government  in 
Petrograd.  during  the  timiultuous  days 
of  the  Russian  revolution. 


The  Soviets  recognized  the  new  re- 
public, for  a  short  time.  After  a  series  of 
developments.  Soviet  troops  were  to  re- 
store Soviet  authority  in  the  Ukraine  in 
1919.  in  a  pattern  that  has  become  pain- 
fully familiar  and  of  which  we  are  re- 
minded today  by  the  recent  events  in 
Afghanistan.  On  December  30.  1922.  the 
process  was  completed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics which  encompassed  the  Ukraine, 
along  with  Russia,  White  Russia,  and 
Transcaucasia  in  a  federation. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  to  the  imcommon  courage 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  that  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  political  self-deter- 
mi ration  has  remained  alive  throughout 
centuries  of  repression.  While  the 
Ukrainian  people  fought  alongside  the 
Soviets  against  the  common  enemy,  the 
Nazi  army,  during  World  War  n,  anti- 
German  Ukrainian  guerrillas  continued 
to  resist  Soviet  rule  long  after  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  The  toll  was 
high.  It  is  estimated  that  about  2  mil- 
Uon  Ukrainians  were  killed.  The  Stalin 
years  are  remembered  for  the  loss  of  an 
entire  generation  of  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals and  creative  talents  who  fell  victim 
to  the  cruel  persecutions  that  marked 
that  era.  The  now  legendary  brutality  of 
this  dark  period  of  U.S.S.R.  history  has 
given  way  to  a  more  insidious  policy  of 
erasing  the  Ukraine  culture  and  ethos, 
designed  to  institutionalize  the  process  of 
Russification.  It  is  Ironic  to  note  here 
the  parallel  existing  between  the  policy 
of  the  Soviets  and  the  beliefs  held  by 
Peter  the  Great,  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, when  he  advocated  the  desirability 
of  mixing  Ukrainians  and  Russians,  in 
the  determination  to  subjugate  Ukrain- 
ian national  identity.  The  then  success- 
ful policies  of  the  English  vis-a-vls  Ire- 
land was  cited  as  an  example  to 
strengthen  that  view. 

In  pursuing  their  "Russification"  effort, 
the  Soviets  have  suppressed  the  Ukrain- 
ian language,  requiring  that  all  lecture 
materials  in  institutes  of  higher  learn- 
ing be  in  Russian.  ReUgion,  the  last 
storehouse  of  folk  customs  and  ethnic 
identity  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  has 
been  attacked  in  similar  fashion.  Strict 
supervision  of  religious  activities  has  led 
to  the  destruction  of  both  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Churches.  Severe  restrictions  thwart 
church  attendance  and  the  observance 
of  religious  holidays.  The  clergy  is  being 
decimated  by  arrests  and  persecutions, 
as  well  as  by  the  policy  of  not  allowing 
new  priests  to  replace  old  ones. 

As  if  familiarity  with  suffering  had 
made  them  immune  to  it,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  continued  their  struggle  for 
self-determination.  Many  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  Ukrainian  dissent  in  an 
effort  aiming  at  the  preservation  of  their 
1,000-year-old  heritage  and  culture. 

The  Ukrainians  have  become  among 
the  most  outstanding  advocates  of  hu- 
man rights,  forming  one  of  the  largest 
groups  created  to  monitor  the  principles 
of  human  rights  violations  under  the 
Helsinki  Accords.  The  inevitable  resiilt 
of  their  degree  of  activity  and  out- 
spokenness has  also  contributed  to  their 


accounting  for  the  largest  numbers  of 
martyrs  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Vins  and 
Moroz  have  c<Mne  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
recent  emigres.  Their  names,  as  well  as 
those  of  Rukendko.  Stus,  Romaniuk, 
Matusevych,  Marynovich,  and  Lukya- 
nenko  remain  symbols  of  the  struggle  for 
human  rights.  Yet,  they  represent  but  a 
handful  of  the  many  Ukrainians  who 
continue  to  fight  and  to  suffer  for  their 
rights,  and  thus  deserve  our  praise  and 
high  respect. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  importance 
of  our  support  and  recognition  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  It  Is 
only  through  our  renewed  and  strength- 
ened insistence  uix>n  respect  for  human 
rights  and  self-determination  that  we 
can  demonstrate  significantly  and  effec- 
tively our  seriousness  on  this  matter 
which,  ultimately,  affects  the  course  of 
universal  history. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky, 
honorary  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

DKaAiNiAM  Congress  Committee 

or  America.  Inc., 
Belfield,  N.  Dak.,  January  14, 1980. 
Re  January  22nd— Ukrainian  Independence 

Day. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  We  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  January  event  which 
Ukrainians  all  over  tiie  free  world,  Including 
the  United  States,  will  celebrate — the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine. 

January  22nd  will  mark  the  62nd  anni- 
versary of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence 
of  xntralne  and  the  6l8t  anniversary  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands 
were  united  Into  one  Independent  and  sover- 
eign nation.  Both  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  the  Act  of  Union  were  pro- 
claimed by  a  duly  elected  parliament  (Cen- 
tral Rada)  In  Kiev,  capltol  of  Ukraine,  on 
January  22nd.  1918.  and  on  January  22nd 
1919. 

This  sovereign  Ukrainian  state  was  Im- 
mediately recognized  by  a  large  number  of 
nations  Including  France  and  England. 
Diplomatic  relations  were  established  with 
them.  Recognition  was  also  granted  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment had  officially  recognized  Ukraine  as 
an  Independent  and  sovereign  state,  Ukraine 
was  attacked  both  by  their  military  aggres- 
sion and  by  subversion  from  within. 

For  3V4  years  the  Ukrainian  people  waged 
a  gallant  struggle  In  defense  of  their  coun- 
try, alone  and  without  aid  from  western  na- 
tions, but  were  ultimately  overpowered  by 
a  numerically  stronger  and  better  equipped 
Russian  Bolshevik  aggressor.  They  destroyed 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  created 
a  Communist  puppet  government  known  as 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
(Ukr.8BJl.) 

The  entire  history  of  Soviet  dominated 
Ukraine  Is  a  ghastly  record  of  Inhumanity, 
outright  persecution,  terror,  and  genocide. 
Russification  and  denationalization  plus  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  on  a  scale  not  known 
In  the  history  of  mankind  has  occurred. 

In  summary,  the  colonial  rule  of  Soviet 
Communism  In  Ukraine  can  be  characterized 
by  the  following: 

A.  During  the  sUty  years  of  Moscow  rule 
In  Ukraine,  literally  millions  of  Ukrainians 
have  been  annihilated  by  man-made  famines, 
deportations,  and  executions. 
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B.  Both  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Churches  have  been  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed and  their  clergy  and  faithful  have 
been  arrested  and  persecuted. 

C.  All  aspects  of  Ukrainian  life  are  rigidly 
controlled  and  directed  by  Moscow. 

D.  Permanent  violation  of  Human  and  Na- 
tional Rights  was  Inbtltuted  In  Ukraine. 

Arrests,  trials  and  convictions  of  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainians  charged  with  "antl- 
Sovlet  propaganda  and  agiutlon"  have  been 
mode.  Many  have  been  tortured  upon  In- 
carceration In  concentration  camps  and  con- 
fined to  psychiatric  asylums  where  drugs 
and  chemicals  are  forcibly  administered.  De- 
spite the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  Soviet  repression  has  intensified 
In  Ukraine.  New  arrests  of  Innocent  people 
have  been  made  by  the  Russians.  Also,  many 
murders  by  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  (KQB) 
have  been  committed,  e.g.  Mrs.  Ala  Horska, 
poet  and  literary  critic  In  Kiev,  and  last 
year,  murder  by  the  KOB  of  Ukrainian 
composer  Volodlmlr  Iwasluk  In  Lwlw, 
Ukraine,  and  others.  Unfair  trials  and  harsh 
sentences  have  been  given  to  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Accord  Monitoring 
Groups. 

Russian  enslavement  of  Ukraine  has 
brought  much  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Ukraine.  In  1919-1930  Ukraine  was  the  first 
victim  of  Riisslan  Communist  aggression. 
Thereafter,  with  the  passive  indifference  of 
the  western  world,  communist  expansion  has 
occurred,  with  the  dlsaopearance  of  many 
free  countries,  most  recently — the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  This  gives 
the  world  Its  latest  warning  of  Russian  im- 
perialism, which  poses  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  free  world. 

In  spite  of  this  oppressive  yoke,  Ukrainians 
have  never  accepted  a  foreign  domination 
and  are  continuing  to  struggle  for  Human 
Rights  and  National  Rights  as  well  as  In- 
dependence. The  new  breed  of  adamant 
fighters  for  Freedom,  and  Human  and  Na- 
tional Rights  gives  us  hope  that  Ukraine  will 
be  free  again. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  express  our 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment,  and  to  all  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  Congress  foi  their  untiring  ef- 
forts of  bringing  to  our  Oreat  Country  many 
freedom  fighters  and  dissidents  from  Soviet 
prisons  and  giving  them  asylum.  Ck>d  bless 
you  all. 

The  Ukrainian  people  In  the  free  world  are 
celebrating  the  memorable  January  22nd 
as  their  greatest  Holiday.  For  many  years 
the  32nd  of  January  has  been  proclaimed  In 
our  American  cities  and  states  from  coast 
to  coast  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Therefore,  it  is  In  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
faith,  and  Justice  that  the  American  people 
and  especially  the  U.S.  Congress  Join  the 
Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  In  giving  moral 
support  to  the  Ukrainian  people  In  their 
struggle  for  Human  Rights  and  National  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  support  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Anthont  ZtrxowsKT, 

Honorary  Prt*ident.% 


PREUMINARY  NOTIFICATION  OF 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7  mil- 
lion. Upon  receipt  of  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days  dur- 


ing which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  ofllcial  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoro  In  accordance  with  previ- 
ous practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  four  such  notifications  were  re- 
ceived on  January  2,  1980,  one  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1980,  and  three  on  January  10  and 
14, 1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notifications  are  as  follows: 
Defense  SECVRrrr  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.  January  2, 1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelatUmt.  US.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowlng  ad- 
vtoice  notification. 

The  American  Institute  In  Taiwan  Is  con- 
sidering an  offer  to  the  Coordination  Council 
for  North  American  Affairs  for  major  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  t25  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

DETENSE   SECtTRITT 

Assistance  Agxnct, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  2, 1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  For- 
eign  Relations,    U.S.   Senate.    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  BnnmtmJK:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  oif  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I   wish    to   provide   the   following   advance 
notification. 

The  American  Institute  In  Taiwan  is  con- 
sidering an  offer  to  the  COM-dlnatlon  Council 
for  North  American  Affairs  for  major  de- 
fense equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  In  excess  of  $7  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oravu, 

Director. 

Defense  SsctTRiTT 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  2,  1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  For- 
eign Relations,    U.S.   Senate.    Washing- 
ton. D.C 
Dear   Dr.   Binnenduk:    By   letter   dated 
18   February    1976.    the    Director.    Defaaie 


Security  Assistance  Agency,  Indlcmtad  that 
you  would  be  advised  of  possible  transoalt- 
talB  to  Congress  of  Information  as  required 
by  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  At  ttie  Instruction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing advance  notification. 

The  American  Institute  In  Taiwan  Is  con- 
sidering an  offer  to  the  Coordination  Council 
for  North  American  Affairs  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  125  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Okatis, 

Dtnetof, 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washinffton,  D.C.  January  2. 1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnxnduk, 

Professional   Staff  Member.   Committee   on 
Foreign  Reliationt.  V.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
wish  to  provide  the  foUowlng  advance  notlfl- 
catlon. 

The  American  Institute  In  Taiwan  Is  con- 
sidering an  offer  to  the  Coordination  Oounell 
for  North  American  A'^al's  for  ma'or  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  S25  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oraves, 

ZHreetor. 

Defense  Securrt 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  7, 1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnxnduk. 

Professional   Staff   Member.   Committee   on 
Foreign  Reliationt,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secxirlty 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36 (b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  f(Alowlng  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Extern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  936  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ern&st  Graves. 

Director. 

Defense  Sec  u  kit  i 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  24. 1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional   Staff   Member.   Committee   on 
Foreign  Reliations,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  IS 
February  1976,  the  Dlrectw.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Apency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  SUte,  I 
wlch  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $2S 
million. 

Sincerely, 

BiNXST  Oraves. 

Diisetof. 
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DIRKSE  SEC'USITX   ASSISTANCE  AGENCY, 

Washington,   D.C.,  January   10.    1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Profeaaional   Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
D£AK  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oravcs, 

Director. 

Defense  Sechritt  Assistance  Acenct. 

Washington,  D.C,  January  10, 1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional   Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Central  European  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director.0 


EAST  ASIAN  TRADE 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  led  a  joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee study  mission  to  Hong  Kong, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Taiwan  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  this 
country  can  improve  its  competitive 
position  in  East  Asia,  the  world's  fastest 
growing  trade  area. 

The  unique  concept  of  a  congressional 
committee  traveling  abroad  to  meet 
formally  with  the  American  business 
community  and  hear  firsthand  about  the 
problems  they  encounter  in  interna- 
tional trade  was  originally  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  in 
the  process  of  preparing  a  full  report  on 
the  results  of  our  trip,  but  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  all  members  of  the  delegation 
when  I  say  our  mission  was  an  enlighten- 
ing and,  in  many  respects,  alarming  ex- 
perience. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  our  most  compelling  impressions  and 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  United 
States  can  compete  more  effectively  in 
world  trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  of  trade  is  not 
a  problem  for  the  future.  It  is  already 
upon  us.  With  our  intense  concern  about 
domestic  economic  problems,  access  to 
energy,  and  strategic  competition  with 
our  adversaries,  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  world  is  already 


engaged  in  a  war  of  trade;  intense,  cut- 
throat competition  for  global  markets 
is  a  fact  of  life. 

In  many  respects  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  East  Asia  illustrate  both  the 
problems  and  the  potential  of  economic 
interdependence.  Our  two-way  trade 
with  the  region  now  equals  and  may  soon 
surpass  that  with  Western  Europe.  Real 
GNP  in  East  Asia  has  been  growing  at 
7  percent  annually;  trade  has  been  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year. 
Over  3  million  jobs  in  this  country  are 
directly  or  partially  dependent  on  our 
exports  to  East  Asia. 

East  Asia  is  clearly  a  region  of  vast 
and  expanding  economic  opportunity  for 
those  nations  willing  and  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  for  international 
markets. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  escape  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  is  ap- 
proaching the  tough,  competitive  envi- 
ronment of  East  Asian  trade  with  the 
same  misty  idealism,  imilateral  re- 
straints, lack  of  coherent  strategy,  and 
adversary  relationship  between  business, 
government,  and  labor  that  has  gradu- 
ally diminished  our  competitive  position 
for  most  of  the  past  decade. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  1979  our 
accumulated  trade  deficit  with  Taiwan, 
Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines 
was  $3.7  billion.  We  had  a  $7.4  billion 
deficit  with  Japan  alone.  Fifty-five  per- 
cent of  our  global  trade  deficit  was  in- 
curred in  East  Asia. 

The  United  States  has  fared  poorly  in 
the  competition  to  win  major  projects  in 
the  region  and  our  share  of  the  bur- 
geoning East  Asia  market  has  declined 
from  over  40  percent  in  the  1960's  to  ap- 
proximately 33  percent  today.  Much  of 
our  toughest  trade  competition  emanates 
from  East  Asia.  If  projected  into  the  fu- 
ture these  trends  could  have  profound 
consequences  for  our  economy,  our  cur- 
rency, and  our  position  of  free  world 
leadership. 

Most  nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  being  the  notable  exception,  have 
recognized  and  accepted  the  iron  link 
between  international  trade  and  domes- 
tic prosperity.  In  the  capitals  of  our 
competitors  the  Minister  of  Trade  fre- 
quently stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
President;  government  and  business  and 
labor  work  together  as  partners  in  the 
effort  to  offset  spiraling  energy  costs 
through  export  earnings  and  emerge  as 
winners — or  at  least  survivors — in  the 
high  stakes  war  of  trade. 

Long  accustomed  to  being  the  pre- 
dominant economic  power  in  the  world, 
a  nation  with  a  history  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  a  tendency  to  view  for- 
eign trade  as  a  luxury  rather  than  a 
necessity,  the  United  States  has  been 
slow  to  adjust  to  the  tough,  competitive 
world  of  trade.  Our  most  effective  eco- 
nomic asset,  the  world's  largest  and  most 
accessible  market,  is  the  primary  tar- 
get of  an  integrated,  well-ftnanced,  and 
highly  successful  export  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  competitors. 

The  United  States,  by  way  of  contrast, 
shackles  its  exporters  with  a  host  of  dis- 
incentives and  self-imposed  restrictions 
that  belie  our  professed  commitment 


to  export  promotion.  We  can  see  today 
a  startling  example  of  the  different  pri- 
ority accorded  to  trade  by  this  country 
and  many  of  our  best  and  closest  friendis 
in  the  world.  The  United  States  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  we  remain  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  our  economic  or  trade 
interests  to  political  objectives.  In  the 
present  instance,  that  is  an  attitude  I 
commend. 

However,  even  issues  as  clear  cut  as 
the  Iranian  situation  and  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  apparently  do 
not  provide  sufficient  justification  to 
slake  the  thirst  for  international  mar- 
kets so  evident  among  some  of  our 
"friendly"  competitors.  Economic  self- 
interest  has  become  the  overriding  for- 
eign policy  consideration  of  some  in- 
dustrialized nations  that  deem  trade  a 
matter  of  survival,  make  rhetorical  ges- 
tures toward  geopolitical  concerns,  and 
then  resume  predatory  trade  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  completely  and 
totally  convinced  that,  even  with  our 
unique  and  lonely  responsibilities  in  the 
world,  American  business  and  industry 
can  compete  successfully  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  But  we  can  com- 
pete only  if  our  Government  will  provide 
the  sort  of  support  and  encouragement 
enjoyed  by  our  competitors.  No  Ameri- 
can business,  no  matter  how  efficient  or 
aggressive,  can  be  expected  to  compete 
successfully  against  the  economic  re- 
sources of  a  major  trading  nation. 

During  our  niission  to  East  Asia  I  met 
personally  with  hundreds  of  talented, 
dedicated  U.S.  businessmen  who  con- 
stitute our  front  line  troops  in  the  com- 
petition for  international  markets.  It 
quickly  became  apparent  that  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  American  exports  our 
people  abroad  have  all  the  advantages  of 
an  Afghani  partisan  facing  a  Soviet 
armored  brigade. 

An  effective  American  commercial 
presence  overseas  is  obviously  vital  to 
our  ability  to  export.  Yet  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  and  inordinately 
expensive  to  recruit  and  station  quali- 
fied American  businessmen  abroad.  In 
the  past  the  obvious  disadvsmtages  of  an 
overseas  assignment — uprooting  the 
family,  finding  alternative  schooling  for 
children,  the  impact  of  an  alien  culture, 
the  additional  expense  involved — ^were  at 
least  partially  offset  by  financial  incen- 
tives, the  prospect  of  a  comfortable 
existence,  and  the  glamour  of  life 
abroad. 

But  today,  despite  recent  efforts  at 
reform,  our  tax  law  is  written  and  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  that  strips  away 
the  incentives  and  actively  discourages 
overseas  service.  Consider,  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  major  trading  nation  in  the  world 
to  tax  the  income  of  its  businessmen 
abroad;  we  are  the  only  major  trading 
nation  to  tax  their  schooling  and  hous- 
ing allowances  as  income;  we  are  the 
only  major  trading  nation  to  tax  incen- 
tive bonuses  and  cost-of-living 
allowances. 

It  is  small  wonder  the  number  of 
American  businessmen  stationed  over- 
seas is  steadily  diminishing  at  precisely 
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the  time  we  most  urgently  require  an 
effective  commercial  presence  abroad. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
that  sections  911  and  913  of  the  internal 
revenue  law  stand  as  powerful  and  ef- 
fective deterrents  to  the  presence  of 
American  businessmen  in  vital  foreign 
markets  and  have  a  particularly  adverse 
and  chilling  impact  on  our  small,  inde- 
pendent businesses  seeking  export 
opportunities. 

With  the  unique  tax  penalties  we  have 
inflicted  on  our  people  abroad,  it  now 
costs  an  American  Arm  $100,000  per  year 
to  station  a  representative  with  a  $32,000 
base  salary  in  East  Asia.  The  same  firm 
could  purchase  the  services  of  a  German, 
French,  or  Australian  national  for  about 
$65,000  and  that  is  precisely  what  Is  tak- 
ing place. 

Given  the  cost  factor  involved,  some 
American  firms  active  in  East  Asia 
specify  that  American  nationals  can  only 
be  hired  as  a  last  resort.  The  exporter 
who  insists  on  American  representation 
for  his  product  in  foreign  markets  must 
immediately  accept  a  higher  cost  of 
doing  business  and  a  significant  com- 
petitive disadvantage  imposed  by  our  tax 
law. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  simply 
makes  no  sense.  In  our  rush  to  tax  in- 
come earned  abroad  we  are  inhibiting 
our  export  potential,  surrendering  im- 
portant markets  to  the  competition,  and 
contributing  directly  to  our  balance -of - 
trade  problems. 

Members  of  the  JEC  study  mission  are 
unanimously  committed  to  eliminating 
the  adverse  impact  of  sections  911  and 
913  on  American  businessmen  abroad. 
Americans  living  overseas  and  working 
to  promote  U.S.  exports  should  receive 
tax  treatment  no  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  to  their  competitors.  The 
unilateral  disadvantages  imposed  on  our 
people  abroad  by  sections  911  and  913  of 
the  tax  law  must  be  eliminated. 

Another  disincentive  to  U.S.  exports 
that  delights  and  amazes  our  competi- 
tors is  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
The  FCPA,  Mr.  President,  is  remarkable 
legislation:  Everyone  agrees  with  its 
noble  intent  while  acknowledging  that  it 
does  not  work  as  envisioned  and  serves 
only  as  a  massive  handicap  to  Americsm 
exports. 

With  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  the  United  States  has  sought  to  es- 
tablish new  standards  of  morality  on 
the  international  marketplace;  we  have, 
to  a  significant  degree,  set  out  to  im- 
pose our  standards  of  conduct  on  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

This  development  gives  rise  to  two 
problems:  The  rest  of  the  world  ap- 
parently could  not  care  less,  and  the 
strictures  of  the  PCPA  are  so  complex, 
confusing,  and  ill  administered  as  to 
give  rise  to  what  can  only  be  called  pre- 
emptive capitulation  on  the  part  of  our 
businessmen — and  customers — abroad. 
Confronted  with  the  lack  of  predictabili- 
ty inherent  in  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  PCPA,  it  is  fre- 
quently easier  and  less  costly  for  U.S. 
firms  to  avoid  or  minimize  their  rela- 
tionships in  countries  where  traditional 
business  practices  might  put  them  at 


odds  with  domestic  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

The  onerous,  cumbersome  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting  requirements  of  the 
act  also  constitute  a  heavy  burden  for 
U.S.  Arms  abroad  striving  to  succeed  in 
an  extremely  competitive  environment. 
During  our  mission  to  East  Asia  we 
heard  numerous  reports  of  Asian  busi- 
nesses and  government  officials  ter- 
minating relationships  with  U.8.  firms 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  PCPA. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  apostle  of 
the  lowest  common  denominator  in  in- 
ternational trading  practices,  but  I  must 
sincerely  question  the  extent  to  which 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has 
deterred  unsavory  and  illegal  actions 
worldwide.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
significant  impact  of  this  legislation  can 
be  seen  not  in  higher  moral  standards 
or  less  corruption  but  in  lost  U.S.  busi- 
ness abroad. 

My  strong  preference  would  be  for  a 
more  broadly  based  attack  on  corrupt 
practices,  perhaps  through  a  multilateral 
agreement  with  our  trading  partners  and 
provision  for  cooperative  enforcement, 
as  recommended  by  Senator  Proxmire.  I 
intend  to  join  in  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  take  this  approach.  Concurrent- 
ly, I  believe  we  should  also  be  looking 
for  ways  in  which  the  administration  of 
the  FCPA  can  be  stresimlined  and  made 
predictable  and  consistent,  thereby  dim- 
inishing its  adverse  impact  on  our  ex- 
porting community. 

Another  serious  inhibition  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports is  the  overseas  impact  of  domes- 
tic antitrust  legislation.  Our  experience 
in  East  Asia  reinforced  the  widely  held 
belief  that  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act, 
which  has  been  in  existence  longer  than 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  simply  does  not 
work  as  intended. 

Rather  than  limit  domestic  antitrust 
laws  in  their  application  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, Webb-Pomerene  is  so  confusing, 
dated,  and  ambiguous  that  it  actually 
discoiirages  the  formation  of  U.S.  con- 
sortia that  can  compete  for  major  in- 
ternational contracts. 

Together  with  Senator  Danforth  I 
have  submitted  legislation  (S.  864)  that 
would  amend  Webb-Pomerene,  clear  up 
some  of  the  ambiguities  in  the  act,  and 
permit  it  to  serve  its  intended  purpose. 
After  our  study  mission  to  East  Asia, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  the  position 
that  the  ultimate  improvement  in  Webb- 
Pomerene  might  well  be  its  repeal  and 
replacement  with  language  to  ttie  effect 
that  U.S.  domestic  antitrust  laws  are 
not  intended  to  affect  transEictions  in 
non-U.S.  maiicets. 

Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  President,  our 
competitors  in  overseas  markets  worry- 
ing about  their  domestic  antitrust  legis- 
lation as  they  assemble  massive,  inte- 
grated joint  ventures,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
to  bid  on  lucrative  international  con- 
tracts? The  very  idea  is  laughable; 
most  of  our  competitors  actively  en- 
courage such  consortia  because  they  ac- 
curately perceive  that  they  are  a  potent 
weapon  in  the  war  of  trade. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
trade  in  the  future,  repeal  or  drastic  re- 


vision of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  is  an 
urgent  priority.  I  have  been  a  strong  and 
consistent  supporter  of  domestic  anti- 
trust laws,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  justifica- 
tion for  hobbling  American  exporters 
with  phony  antitrust  concerns  every 
time  a  major  international  contract 
comes  up  for  bidding. 

During  our  stay  in  East  Asia,  commit- 
tee members  were  also  impressed  by  the 
extent  to  which  our  laws  and  regula- 
tions— regulation  K  in  particular — pre- 
clude the  establishment  in  this  country 
of  trading  companies  with  the  same 
strengtiis  and  broad  scope  of  export- 
sustaining  activities  that  have  contrib- 
uted so  significantly  to  the  commercial 
success  of  nations  like  Japan.  We  re- 
turned to  this  country  determined  to  in- 
vestigate legislation  that  will  strengthen 
the  operation  of  existing  trading  com- 
panies and  permit  their  closer  affiliation 
with  financing  institutions. 

More  effective  U.S.  trading  companies 
able  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  serv- 
ices to  potential  clients  would  provide 
an  excellent  vehicle  to  enable  small  and 
medium-size  firms  in  this  country  to 
compete  successfully  for  international 
business. 

The  trading  company  concept  has  vast 
potential  for  increasing  VS.  exports,  85 
percent  of  which  are  currently  con- 
trolled bv  5  percent  of  our  exporting 
Arms,  without  costing  the  taxpayer  a 
cent.  Trading  companies  have  worked 
remarkably  well  for  nations  like  Japan 
and  Taiwan,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  learn  from  their 
success. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  improved  fi- 
nancing for  U.S.  exports  is  an  essential 
element  in  any  coherent  trade  strategy 
for  the  future.  The  Exim  Bank  currently 
supports  a  much  smaller  percentage  <rf 
U.S.  exrKjrts  than  comparable  institu- 
tions of  most  of  our  major  competitors. 
A  major  reason  for  the  U.S.  loss  of  a  $2 
billion  Egyptian  telecommimications 
contract  last  year  was  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate, low-cost  financing. 

The  nations  of  Western  Ehirope  and 
East  Asia  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  prepared  to  work  with  Industry,  to 
go  out  and  buy  business,  to  meet  and 
beat  the  competition.  U.S.  industry  sim- 
ply lacks  comparable  support  and  re- 
sources. When  the  Japanese  can  flnsmce 
a  billion  dollar  project  at  7.5  percent  and 
the  best  we  can  offer  is  9.5,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  guess  where  the  business  will  go. 

One  problem  that  arose  frequently 
during  our  mission  was  the  fact  that  our 
commercial  competitors  in  the  region 
have  quick  and  ready  access  to  low-cost 
financing  for  design  and  feasibility  stud- 
ies while  U.S.  exporters  generally  do  not. 

Aid  funding  for  such  studies  is  ex- 
tremely limited  and,  with  the  exception 
of  an  Exim  Bank  direct-lotm  program  in 
the  Philippines,  U.S.  businessmen  anx- 
ious to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
major  project  by  conducting  a  feasibil- 
ity or  design  study  really  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  obtain  funding  at  com- 
mercial rates.  Several  instances  of  sig- 
nificant projects  lost  to  American  busi- 
ness because  of  problems  in  obtaining 
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committee  members. 

Given  the  obvious  competitive  advan- 
tages accorded  to  the  country  that  gets 
involved  early  on  and  writes  the  specifi- 
cations for  a  project,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  additional  low-cost  fimding 
for  feasibility  and  design  studies  would 
pay  handsome  dividends  in  our  export 
performance.  I  plan  to  contact  both  AID 
and  the  Exlm  Bank  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  make  substantially  more  re- 
sources available  for  this  purpose  at  rates 
comparable  to  those  offered  by  oiu:  com- 
petitors. 

Several  American  businessmen  in  the 
region  also  cited  the  current  controversy 
over  availability  to  the  press  of  shippers 
export  documents  under  provisions  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  an- 
other example  of  how  the  United  States 
is  hobbled  with  unilateral  constraints  in 
trade.  They  suggested  that  many  of  these 
documents  contain  privileged  commer- 
cial information  that  can  provide  a  sig- 
nificant advantage  to  our  competitors 
who  do  not  publicize  such  material. 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  Senators 
RiBicorr  and  Perct  will  soon  be  holding 
hearings  on  legislation  designed  to  re- 
solve this  problem  in  a  manner  that  pro- 
tects both  the  confidentiality  of  commer- 
cial information  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  measures  I  have  outlined — amend- 
ments to  sections  911  and  913  of  the  tax 
code,  changes  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  repeal  or  drastic  revision 
of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  legislation  to 
encourage  more  efficient  and  effective 
U.S.  trading  companies,  readily  available 
funding  for  feasibility  studies,  and  addi- 
tional resources  for  the  Eximbank — 
consitute  an  adequate  or  comprehensive 
response  to  the  crisis  of  trade  facing  this 
country. 

We  will  continue  to  have  trade  prob- 
lems— and  deficits — imtil  we  can  control 
infiation  in  America,  decrease  Govern- 
ment spending  as  a  proportion  of  GNP, 
encourage  savings  and  investment,  and 
strengthen  the  supply  side  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  will  continue  to  have  trade 
problems — and  deficits — until  we  fully 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  exports 
and  replace  the  adversary  relationship 
between  Government,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness with  the  sort  of  cooperative,  mu- 
tually supportive  attitude  that  prevails 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

However,  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
move  forward  w  th  specific  remedies  to 
the  specific  problems  I  have  outlined,  we 
can  Improve  our  competitive  position 
substantially. 

We  can  signal  American  industry,  and 
our  competitors,  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  importance  of  interna- 
tional trade,  the  realities  of  the  market- 
place, and  is  prepared  to  bring  the  full 
resources  of  the  world's  largest  economy 
to  bear  on  the  problem.  We  can  demon- 
strate, as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  that  when  it  comes  to  trade  the 
United  States  of  America  means  busi- 
ness.* 


•  Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  under  the  able  and  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  Senator  Proxmire, 
has  Just  completed  2  days  of  oversight 
hearings  on  New  York  City  at  which  the 
central  question  before  the  committee 
was  what  is  New  York  City  doing  for  it- 
self to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order  and 
to  achieve  financial  Independence  by 
1982. 

I  feel  the  testimony  demonstrates 
that  New  York  City  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  correct  its  own  past  er- 
rors and  to  assure  itself  of  a  healthier 
financial  future.  The  city  Is  now  operat- 
ing its  financial  affairs  In  accordance 
with  the  most  stringent  financial  stand- 
ards of  any  municipality  in  the  coimtry. 
Moreover,  the  mayor's  recent  decision  to 
accelerate  the  balancing  of  the  budget  a 
year  ahead  of  schedule  is  a  courageous 
move — one  that  will  require  awesome 
economies  on  top  of  past  sacrifices  for 
the  people  and  government  of  New  York 
City. 

In  a  provocative  article  which  appeared 
contemporaneously  with  these  hearings 
in  last  Simday's  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine, my  always  perceptive  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  has,  and  I  think  rightly 
so,  turned  the  question  around.  Citing 
most  revealing  statistics,  he  has  asked 
what  should  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  be  doing  for  New  York  City. 
He  has  shown  that  in  1978  tJone,  out  of 
New  York  City  there  was  paid  some  $46 
billion  in  taxes  and  yet  into  the  city 
came  only  $35  billion  in  Federal  outlays. 

He  points  out  that  any  furor  over 
Federal  assistance  to  New  York  City  ob- 
scures the  more  significant  point  that 
over  the  past  3  years,  Federal  aid  to  New 
York  City,  in  constant  dollars,  has  ac- 
tually declined  and  that  New  York  City, 
and  the  Northeast  region  as  a  whole,  are 
and  continue  to  be  shortchanged  in  terms 
of  Federal  aid  by  the  way  the  Federal- 
State  cost-sharing  formulas  which  gov- 
ern Federal  outlays  are  written. 

Senator  Moynihan's  point  is  well 
taken:  New  York  City  does  not  get  its 
fair  share  of  Federal  assistance  and  this 
has  in  an  important  way  contributed  to 
the  problems  the  city  is  now  struggling — 
magnificently — to  overcome. 

For  example,  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  Nation's  mass  transit  users  are  New 
Yorkers,  yet  New  York  received  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  available  Federal  mass 
transit  operating  assistance.  As  a  con- 
sequence, New  York's  Metropolitan  Tran- 
sit Authority  faces  a  staggering  operat- 
ing deficit  and  New  Yorkers  are  forced 
to  pay  more  of  the  cost  to  operate  their 
subways  and  buses  than  any  other  com- 
parable group  in  the  country. 

Welfare  assistance  is  another  critical 
area  where  Federal  reimbursement  for- 
mulas— out  of  step  with  economic  reali- 
ties— are  imfairly  burdening  New  York's 
finances  to  the  point  of  overload.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  redress  this 
discrimination. 

In    short,    I    believe    with    Senator 


situation. 

But,  however  my  colleagues  may  ulti- 
mately come  out  on  this  question,  there 
is  certainly  no  easy  answer  to  Senator 
Moynihan's  forcefully  stated  argument 
and  I  therefore  commend  his  article  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  most  serious  and 
close  consideration. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
What  Will  Thit  Eto  fob  New  York? 
(By  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan) 

A  long  Presidential  campaign,  with  many 
contenders,  Is  Just  the  setting  In  which  New 
Yorkers  might  hope  to  place  an  Issue  on  the 
national  political  agenda. 

The  Issue  Is  New  York. 

This  win  not  seem  new.  Any  big  state,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  little  one,  has  interests 
that  set  It  apart,  and  candidates  try  to  re- 
spond. But  the  Issue  of  New  York  is  different. 
It  is  regional,  affecting  much  of  the  North- 
east to  a  degree  that  will  grow  more  pro- 
nounced as  Federal  spending  on  energy  and 
arms  Increases,  two  areas  of  the  budget  in 
which  expenditures  are  almost  wholly  con- 
centrated In  the  South  and  West.  It  Is  Ideo- 
logical, in  the  sense  that  a  great  political  tra- 
dition is  at  stake.  And  It  is  cultural.  Our 
greatest  city  is  at  stake.  When  the  French 
historian  Femand  Braudel  sought  to  de- 
scribe what  Venice  meant  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean world  of  the  ISth  and  16th  centuries, 
he  wrote:  "Venice  dominated  the  'Interior 
Sea'  as  New  York  dominates  the  Western 
world  today."  If  that  city  should  enter  a 
protracted  crisis  and  decline,  so  will  this  na- 
tion and  so  will  the  West. 

To  be  dealt  with,  the  issue  must  be  under- 
stood. The  Carter  Administration  has  actu- 
ally reduced  Federal  aid  to  New  York  City. 
But  this  Is  trivial  compared  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's inability  to  grasp  the  prob- 
lems of  this  city  and  state. 

To  borrow  from  Daniel  Bell's  concept  of  a 
postlndustrlal  society,  the  issue  of  New  York 
has  to  do  with  the  management  of  a  poet- 
New  Deal  political  economy. 

The  term  "political  economy"  has  fallen 
out  of  use  somewhat,  and  I  would  like  to 
revive  it.  The  men  of  the  18th  century  who 
wrote  our  Constitution  considered  them- 
selves, and  were,  students  of  this  subject, 
which  for  them  meant  developing  govern- 
ment policies  for  the  promotion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  government  and  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  issue  of  New  York  Involves  relations 
with  the  Federal  flsc  that  make  it  ever  more 
difficult  for  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  city  and  state  economy  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully. In  the  simplest  terms,  we  pay  too 
much  out  and  get  too  little  back.  That  is  why 
the  city  almost  went  bankrupt  in  1975.  That 
is  why  something  similar  Is  almost  certain 
to  happen  again  in  the  next  few  years.  And 
again  after  that.  And  then  yet  again.  Until 
we  face  the  Issue. 

Why  not  do  so  now,  when  it  is  still  a  rela- 
tively simple  Issue  with  relatively  simple 
solutions?  And  before  the  brutal  foreign- 
policy  crises  of  the  1980's  strike  with  their 
full  force. 

A  final  preliminary.  I  am  not  writing  about 
all  the  problems  of  New  York.  I  deal  only 
with  those  the  Federal  Government  helps  to 
bring  about,  and  which,  accordingly,  the  F^ed- 
eral  Oovemment  can  help  resolve. 

Now  to  the  essentials. 

First.  New  York  has  a  mature  public  sec- 
tor. A  long  half  century  and  more  of  innova- 
tion, much  of  it  beginning  here  and  there- 
after mandated  from  Washington,  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  Just  about  any 


Job  at  it  is  beside  the  point.  We  pay  enough 
to  get  the  best.) 

Consider  the  following:  New  York  State 
established  a  dlsabUlty-beneflts  system  under 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  In  1948.  Just  about 
any  resident  of  New  York  State  who  has  a 
Job  and  becomes  disabled,  In  circumstances 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  or  her  Job, 
can  receive  weekly  payments — sometimes  full 
salary — ^for  up  to  six  months.  (Four  other 
states  and  Puerto  Rico  have  since  adopted 
similar  plans.)  The  program  has  been  around 
so  long  that  New  Yorkers  themselves — even 
the  S.7  million  persons  covered — no  longer 
think  of  it  as  a  notable  benefit,  and  Presi- 
dential candidates  can  call  for  improvement 
In  national  health  care  as  if  the  New  York 
program  didn't  exist.  But  it  does,  and  it  costs 
New  York  employers  9389  million  a  year  that 
employers   in   Texas   definitely  do   not  pay. 

Second,  because  ours  is  so  mature  a  public 
sector,  no  national  social  program  is  likely  to 
add  to  what  we  already  have.  For  example, 
early  In  the  Carter  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  Vice  President  Jointly  announced  a  Presi- 
dential proposal  for  a  national  system  of  al- 
lowances to  help  families  with  the  cost  of 
adopted  children.  Fair  to  breathless.  Secre- 
tary Callfano  presented  the  proposal  to  a 
Senate  hearing  I  happened  to  chair.  "The 
Administration  initiative,"  he  informed  us, 
"will  begin  the  vital  task  of  protecting  thou- 
sands of  American  children  who  are,  imfor- 
tunately,  at  severe  risk  under  present  wel- 
fare programs."  Impressed,  I  sent  a  note  to  a 
New  York  official  who  was  present.  Could  it 
be  that  the  Feds  have  come  up  with  an  idea 
we  have  missed?  The  answer  came  back:  New 
York  enacted  adoption  allowances  in  1968. 

Third.  New  York  can  no  longer  support  this 
public  sector  at  the  level  It  now  does.  More- 
over, the  effort  to  do  so  is  making  things 
worse,  as  taxes  take  their  toll  on  the  private 
sector.  Herewith  Roy  W.  Bahl  of  the  Maxwell 
School  at  Syracuse  University  In  a  recent 
study  of  New  York  State's  economy:  "By 
1975,  New  York  had  become  a  vastly  over- 
developed public  sector:  a  per  capita  Income 
11  percent  above  the  national  average  to  sup- 
port a  level  of  per  capita  expenditures  67 
percent  above  the  national  average  and  far 
and  away  the  heaviest  tax  burden  In  the 
nation." 

This  tax  burden,  now  compounded  by  en- 
ergy costs,  has  brought  on  a  near  collapse 
of  manufacturing  in  some  regions  of  what, 
until  Just  yesterday,  was  the  nation's  leading 
industrial  state.  In  seven  years,  starting  in 
1969,  New  York  City  lost  400,000  Jobs  south 
of  59th  Street.  If  the  economy  of  the  state 
had  grown  at  the  national  rate  since  1960, 
we  would  today  have  2.7  million  more  Jobs 
than  we  do. 

Instead,  we  have  had  a  huge  and  unprece- 
dented out-mlgratlon.  A  middle-level  execu- 
tive In  Manhattan  may  Increase  his  real  In- 
come a  third  simply  by  taking  the  same  Job 
in  Houston.  (A  family  on  welfare  would  lose 
a  third  of  Its  Income.)  A  million  persons  have 
left  New  York  State  in  this  decade  alone. 
This  should  be  seen  for  what  it  Is,  a  massive 
flight  of  capital. 

Now  to  work  worthy  of  a  President. 

The  principal  problem  of  the  political  econ- 
omy of  New  York  is  that  we  pay  much  more 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  we  get  back. 
We  pay  almost  12  percent  of  Federal  taxes: 
we  get  back  about  8  percent  In  Federal  out- 
lays. For  1978,  $46  billion  In  taxes,  returned 
$35  billion  in  outlays,  a  deficit  of  $11  billion. 
(These  numbers  can  get  rather  too  familiar. 
A  bUUon  minutes  ago  St.  Peter  was  10  years 
dead.) 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  gap.  First, 
Federal  social  policies  from  the  time  of  the 


icouuri;cs  irum  nigo  income  areas  such  as 
New  York  to  "low"  Income  areas  such  as 
Mississippi.  The  New  Deal,  in  particular,  took 
up  the  regional  problem  of  the  South,  which 
had  tormented  American  politics  since  the 
Civil  War.  Let  us  be  clear  that  the  poUcies  of 
favoring  the  South  were  In  great  measure 
first  advocated  by  New  Yorkers:  Mississippi - 
ans  rather  opposed  them  and  are  hardly  to 
be  held  accountable. 

Second.  Federal  outlays  In  areas  such  as 
defense  and  public  works  are  Incredibly 
biased  against  New  York  (and.  generally 
speaking,  the  Northeast).  This  is  a  bias  as 
old  as  the  original  1899  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act,  and  as  new  as  the  Houston  Space 
Center. 

A  general  proposition  about  the  political 
economy  of  New  York  Is  that  the  Federal 
money  we  do  receive  Is  "soft,"  compared  with 
the  relatively  "hard"  money  that  goes  South 
and  West.  We  get  food  stamps;  they  get  In- 
frastructure. Lewlston,  Idaho,  Is  a  seaport; 
New  York  Harbor  Is  silting  up.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  Is  cloning  the  Mississippi, 
buUdlng  a  canal  from  Mobile  Bay  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Pickwick  Pool  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, leading  thence  to  the  Ohio.  Farther 
west,  the  corps  holds  Congressional  authority 
to  turn  Dallas — 300  miles  uprlver  from  Gal- 
veston— into  a  seaport.  The  Erie  Canal  Is 
Just  about  defimct. 

Part  of  the  problem — the  part  of  the  prob- 
lem not  attributable  to  our  own  previous 
Indifference — is  that  the  public-works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  were  first 
designed  to  support  the  westward  movement 
and  then,  following  the  ClvU  War,  to  help 
rebuild  the  South.  The  momentum  of  such 
longterm  enterprises  can  be  considerable,  so 
that  even  efforts  at  redress  somehow  fail. 
Thus,  Federal  water  programs  are  tradition- 
ally concerned  with  agriculture,  fiood  con- 
trol and  power  generation.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  will  buUd  systems  to  water  cat- 
tle or  wash  coal,  but  never  simply  to  supply 
water  for  hiunans  to  drink.  (New  York  City 
is  buUdlng  Its  third  water  tunnel  entirely 
on  Its  own.  Just  as  it  buUt  the  first  two,  only 
the  third  Is  Just  about  staUed  for  lack  of 
funds.)  The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968  was 
supposed  to  be  a  general -use,  nationwide 
program.  So  far,  $1.4  billion  has  been  spent, 
not  one  cent  of  It  In  New  York  State. 

But  It  Is  defense  that  has  been  our  un- 
doing. In  1978,  California  received  $16  billion 
In  defense  contracts;  New  York,  $5  billion. 
The  $11  billion  difference  is  the  reason  the 
Governor  of  California  sits  on  a  $7  billion  or 
$8  billion  surplus  each  year.  (The  much-pro- 
claimed PropKJsltlon  13  "tax  revolt"  In  Cali- 
fornia was  not  at  all  what  it  seemed.  It  was 
a  revolt  against  local-government  taxes. 
Property  values,  and  hence  taxes,  were  rising 
rapidly  with  the  booming  California  econ- 
omy, while  the  Governor  sat  on  a  vast, 
unallocated  surplus.)  In  1978,  New  York  re- 
ceived $1.1  billion  in  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: CaUfomia  received  $6.5  billion.  We 
have  just  as  many  Ph.D.'s,  Just  as  many 
community  colleges  training  technologists. 
These  are  Jobs  worth  fighting  for. 

I  have  hoped  to  make  the  point  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  structural  problems: 
the  intentional  bias  of  Federal-state  cost- 
sharing  formulas  In  social  programs:  the 
frontier  heritage  of  Federal  public  works:  the 
legacy  of  three  Pacific  wars  In  the  pattern  of 
defense  spending. 

It  follows  from  this  that  there  needs  to 
be  a  structural  response.  May  I  offer  the  par- 
allel of  the  stock-market  crash  of  1929  and 
the  Depression  that  followed.  This  was  a 
crisis  of  the  business  economy,  and  a  serious 
one  indeed.  Many  foresaw  the  end  of  private 
enterprise.  The  response  of  Herbert  Hoover, 


standards,  bold.  But  nothing  raicUc*!  was 
done.  TbU  is  to  say.  In  the  etymology  of  the 
term,  nothing  that  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  This  awaited  Franklin  D.  Booaerelt 
(albeit,  he  came  to  office  deploring  Mr. 
Hoover's  excessive  efforts!).  Three  yean  Into 
the  Roosevelt  Administration,  the  securltlea 
markets  had  been  transformed,  the  banks 
Insured,  farm  prices  supported.  Social  Secu- 
rity established,  unions  reco^ilsed,  unem- 
ployment legislation  enacted. 

The  list  Isn't  that  long  actually.  The  New 
Deal  was  pretty  much  In  place  by  1936.  (The 
famous  "Hundred  Days"  of  FJJ.B.  refers  to 
the  length  of  time  Congress  was  In  nrssinn 
his  first  year  In  office.)  But  the  changes, 
whUe  few,  were  structural  and  fundamental 
and  there  has  not  been  a  serious  crisis  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  since. 

The  crisis  of  the  pubUc  sector  also  began 
In  New  York,  with  the  near  bankruptcy  of 
the  city  in  1975,  foUowlng  a  frenetic  expan- 
sion. Once  again  an  Incumbent  Republican 
President,  in  this  case  Gerald  Ford,  re- 
sponded with  energy  and  even  boldness.  Aid 
w?s  Increased,  loans  were  guaranteed,  new 
controls  put  In  place.  But  nothing  radical 
was  done.  This,  presumably,  was  to  await 
a  Democratic  Administration. 

As  a  candidate  in  1976,  Jimmy  Carter  en- 
couraged just  this  Impression.  A  month  be- 
fore the  election  he  told  the  Northeastern 
governors  at  Hartford  that  "42  years  ago,  a 
Democratic  candidate"  running  for  the  Prea- 
idency  "saw  that  the  poverty  of  the  South 
was  the  greatest  long-term  obstacle  the  na- 
tion had  to  overcome."  Now  it  was  a  South- 
erner's turn,  he  said,  "to  restore  prosoerlty 
to  the  Northeast,  to  follow  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's example  and  rebuild  the  region  that 
now  demands  our  help." 

Somebody  has  to  say  It,  and  It  might  as 
well  be  a  Democrat.  Three  years  have  gone 
by,  and  it  Is  as  if  Herbert  Hoover  had  been 
succeeded — by  Herbert  Hoover. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  denigration.  I  admire 
and  like  our  President.  It  Is  Just  that  he  has 
achieved  nothing  radical,  nothing  that 
changes  the  poUtlcal  economy,  nothing  that 
affects  the  structural  relations  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  Issue  of  New  York.  Nor — 
and  this  is  chilling — has  he  really  tried. 

Even  In  traditional  terms  he  has  failed. 
The  Carter  Administration  has  actually  re- 
duced the  amount  of  Federal  aid  going  to 
New  York  City,  our  most  vulnerable  Juris- 
diction. 

One  would  give  more  credence  to  the 
charge  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  that 
President  Carter  had  turned  "thumbs  down 
on  the  people  of  New  York"  if  in  that  same 
statement,  made  In  December,  the  Senator 
had  not  likened  the  President  to  his  two 
predecessors,  saying.  "I  believe  that  12  long 
years  of  Republican  Administrations  Is 
enough,  and  It's  time  we  put  In  a  raal 
Democrat." 

Senator  Kennedy's  charge  doesn't  fit  the 
facts  at  all.  In  the  eight  Nlxon-Ford  year*. 
Federal  aid,  In  constant  1980  dollars,  roee 
$1,739,000.  a  real  Increase  of  96  percent.  Aid 
doubled.  The  problem  was  that  almost  all 
this  aid  (revenue  sharing  being  the  con- 
spicuous exception)  followed  the  New  Deal 
formula  whereby  upward  of  half  the  cost 
of  any  new  Federal  program.  In  New  York, 
Is  paid  by  the  state  or  by  the  state  and  a 
unit  of  local  government.  The  Republican 
aid  was  generous,  but  it  was  not  radical.  It 
only  swelled  our  public  sector,  raised  otxr 
taxes,  and  indeed  brought  on  the  flnt 
collapse. 

Let  me  not  apoear  too  harsh  to  either  Mr. 
Carter  or  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  President  al- 
most certainly  thinks  he  has  increased  aid 
to  the  city  (although  his  budget  director, 
James  T.  Mclntyre  Jr.,  noted  recently  that 
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last   year's   budget   had   "radically    lowered 
expectations") . 

As  for  Senator  Kennedy,  the  danger — and 
It  Is  that — of  his  position  Is  that  It  rein- 
forces the  autotherapeutlc  illusion  among 
Democrats  that  Reputllcans  nearly  starved 


economy  that  has  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  is  still  in  place,  then  the  cycle 
of  crisis  and  bare  recovery  will  persist. 

The  shame  of  it  all  is  that  not  that  much 
Is  required — Just  as  Roosevelt  didn't  do  that 
many   things,   but    the   things   he   did   were 
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(Which  I  respect  even  if  I  do  not  share) .  But 
wait  untu  the  next  bankruptcy  crisis.  To  vote 
against  defense  will  be  an  act  of  regional 
vengeance. 

But  I  go  on.  In  sum.  I  plead  that  the  Issue 
of  New  York  be  seen  as  basically  regional 
and   fiindA.iTif>ntAllT  KVRt.pmIr 
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tx  election  help.  Once  elected,  they  look 
again  to  t>he  moneybags,  rather  than  the 
weak  White  Hoube  and  congressional  leader- 
salp,  for  voting  instructions. 

Federal  regulators,  to  be  sure,  have  contrlb- 
uted  to  their  own  undoing.  The  public  re- 
s^inted  some  of  their  well-intentioned  moves. 


Ukranlan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (Ukrain- 
ian SS.R.). 

The  entire  history  of  Soviet-dominated 
Ukraine  is  a  ghastly  record  of  inhumanity, 
outright  persecution,  terror  and  genocide. 
Busslficatlon  and  denationalization  plus  vio- 
lation of  human  rights,  on  a  scale  not  knovtrn 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4 :  17  pjn.,  recessed  until  5  pjn. ;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  0£Bcer 
<Mr.  Randolph). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ran- 


the  conceptual  foiindatlon  of  the  1975 
"settlement"  which  avoided  bankruptcy  at 
that  time.  The  settlement  made  sense  If  one 
assumed  that  a  Democratic  Administration 
would  come  to  office  shortly  and,  on  a  tide 
of  Federal  money,  all  boats  would  rise,  in- 
cluding our  grounded  scow.  This  myth  began 
with  ua.  But  as  a  candidate,  Kennedy  should 
know  that  at  least  some  of  us  no  longer 
thlnX  we  can  afford  such  self-delusion. 

The  year  1976  held  some  promise,  how- 
ever. The  Democratic  platform  called  for  full 
Federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs,  state 
and  local.  As  a  candidate,  Mr.  Carter  abso- 
lutely committed  himself  to  assuming  at 
least  the  local  cost.  Now  this  would  be  a 
change  In  the  political  economy.  A  change 
of  Rooseveltlan  order. 

New  York.  State  has  1.2  million  persons  on 
welfare.  Their  living  allowance  has  not  been 
Increased  since  1974,  with  the  effect  that 
their  purchasing  power  has  been  cut  nearly 
In  half  Literally.  The  suspicion  that  New 
York  City  has  filled  Its  rolls  with  able  per- 
sons Is  nonsense.  A  third  of  the  children 
bom  In  the  city  now  are  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. Such  children,  with  their  mothers, 
make  up  the  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
welfare  population,  and  they  are  truly  de- 
pendent. Nor  does  the  notion  hold  up  that 
this  Is  a  problem  peculiar  to  cities.  Nassau 
County  on  Long  Island,  with  1.4  million 
suburbanites,  spends  half  its  budget  on  wel- 
fare and  Medicaid  and  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  highest-taxed  community 
In  the  highest-taxed  state  In  the  nation. 

Mr.  Carter  has  broken  his  welfare  promise. 
That  Is  what  hurts.  It  Is  not  that  he  has 
tried  and  failed:  he  has  not  tried.  Which 
means  he  has  not  understood.  He  brought 
Into  his  Cabinet  Washington  lawyers  who 
saw  their  task  as  picking  up  where  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  left  off  and  finishing  the  New 
Deal.  The  President's  latest  welfare  "re- 
form" proposal  would  establish  a  minimum 
family  payment— where?— In  13  Southern 
and  Southwestern  states.  Texas,  slithering 
In  oil  revenues,  would  have  any  increases  in 
Its  welfare  payments  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  New  York  would  get  a  token 
5  percent  Increase  in  Federal  participation. 
Leaving  1.2  million  people  stranded  stlU. 

Medicaid  Is  another  such  situation.  The 
distribution  formula  Is  based  on  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  of  1946.  which  began  Federal  aid 
to  hospital  construction.  A  colleague  has  de- 
scribed It  as  "the  South's  compensation  for 
the  Civil  War."  But  this  is  not  quite  fair. 
In  1946.  Alabama  needed  an  advantage,  and 
besides,  relatively  small  sums  were  Involved. 
But  Medicaid  costs  are  vast,  and  the  bias  has 
become  ruinous  to  New  York,  which  not 
only  has  a  vast  welfare  population,  which  by 
Federal  law  is  entitled  to  Medicaid,  but  a  vast 
lUegal-allen  population  (a  Federal  responsi- 
bility also!),  which  we  try  to  take  care  of 
because  this  Is  our  social  Inheritance.  (Other 
than  New  York  City,  only  one  city  In  the 
nation  has  more  than  two  municipal  hospi- 
tals. Los  Angeles,  which  has  three.  New  York 
has  17.) 

To  change  the  Medicaid  formula  would 
change  the  political  economy.  But  this  is  not 
what  has  come  out  of  Washington.  Instead, 
the  President  sends  us  the  Vice  President 
with  930  million  to  enable  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Hospital  to  keep  from  going  bankrupt  for 
another  three  years.  But  three  years  from 
now?  WIU  the  Illegal  aliens  It  cares  for  be 
eligible  for  Federal  reimbursement?  Will  the 
reimbursement  formula  represent  true  costs? 
If  not,  nothing  has  changed.  If  the  political 


sector.  A  few  basic  changes  would  set  things 
right.  And — Republicans  and  Governor 
Brown  please  take  special  note — no  Increase 
In  the  overall  public  sector  Is  required.  All 
that  Is  required  Is  for  New  York  to  get  Its 
proportional  share  of  Federal  outlays,  there- 
by reducing  Its  own.  The  problems  of  city 
and  state  would  not  disappear,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  no  longer  be  part  of 
the  problem. 

The  list  of  specifics  could  go  on  a  bit  fur- 
ther: under  the  1975  Education  for  All  Hand- 
icapped Children  Act.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment required  that  extensive  services  be 
provided  such  children  and  began  by  putting 
up  12  percent  (sic)  of  the  cost,  leaving  New 
York  with  yet  another  Increase  In  a  huge 
education  budget:  because  of  a  peculiarity 
of  the  law.  twice  as  many  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans In  California  go  to  college  as  In  New 
York;  New  York's  parochial  schools,  which 
once  educated  one  child  in  four  and  now 
one  child  In  six.  are  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing even  state  aid  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
bill  for  tuition  tax  credits  would  have  passed 
in  1978  save  for  the  adamant  and  not  whol- 
ly attractive  opposition  of  the  Administra- 
tion. As  Bishop  Edward  D.  Head  of  Buffalo — 
where  half  the  Catholic  high  schools  have 
closed — recently  put  It.  parochial  schools  in 
New  York  are  "dropping  like  leaves  from  n 
tree."  As  they  drop,  the  public  sector  must 
pick  up  their  students,  and  this.  too.  is  the 
doing  of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  has  been  so  disappointing  about  the 
Carter  Administration  Is  that  there  has  been 
no  one  who  could  see  this  issue  in  conceptual 
terms — In  terms,  that  is.  of  a  change  in  the 
political  economy.  All  pf  the  numbers  I  have 
used  here  are  official;  but  let  me  say  right 
off  that  they  are  Incomplete.  We  haven't  any- 
thing like  the  data  base  we  want.  For  three 
years  I  have  been  talking  to  Cabinet  officers 
about  this,  asking  their  departments'  help. 
(You  never  do  anything  about  a  problem  In 
Washington  until  you  learn  to  measure  It.) 
I  have  been  met  with  incomprehension  and 
near  total  failure  to  respond.  It  is  as  if  some- 
one called  at  the  Labor  Department  in  1934 
suggesting  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics begin  measuring  unemployment  on  a 
regular  basis  (which  It  did  not  then  do) ,  only 
to  have  Madame  Perkins  ask,  "Why  on  earth 
would  anybody  want  to  keep  count  of  the 
number  of  persons  out  of  work?" 

Just  as  Indifference  to  social  dislocation 
would  have  led  to  class  bitterness  during  the 
Depression,  so  will  regional  bitterness  arise 
unless  something  Is  done  about  the  political 
economy  of  the  Northeast.  Take  those  Viet- 
nam veterans.  For  three  years.  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  law 
changed  to  give  veterans  In  New  York  (and 
Pennsylvania  and  many  other  states)  a  better 
chance  for  college.  We  have  not  had  any 
success. 

Take  defense.  I  have  pleaded  with  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Harold  Brown  that  regional 
disparities  would  one  day  politicize  the  de- 
partment's appropriations.  On  April  3.  1979. 
he  wrote  me:  "How  can  New  Yorkers,  of  all 
people,  be  thought  so  parochial  as  to  view 
national  defense  as  a  local  public-works 
program?" 

He  got  a  for  instance  this  September.  The 
Senate  had  voted  a  3  percent  Increase  In 
defense  spending,  which  the  Administration 
had  requested  as  vital  to  national  security. 
The  day  after  the  Senate  voted,  the  House 
voted.  The  measure  lost;  the  Democrats  in 
our  delegation  voted  23  to  2  against  It  This 
was   largely   a   vote   on   political   principles 


The  nation  needs  a  policy  for  It.  A  post- 
New  Deal  policy.  The  man  who  persuades  us 
that  he  has  thought  this  through  is  likely 
to  get  our  votes.  I  have  to  say  I  fear  the 
moment  was  lost  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Carter  Administration,  and  that  foreign 
crises  will  now  take  over.  But  even  so,  the 
man  who  manages  to  win  the  election  (in- 
cluding you,  Mr.  President)  and  actually 
does  something  will  be  remembered,  not 
only  by  us  but  by  history.0 


SPECIAL  INTERESTS  AND  THE  FTC 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  Federal  regiilatory  agencies 
have  come  imder  flre  from  the  public. 
However,  this  honest  concern  about  ex- 
cessive regulation  should  not  be  used  by 
powerful  special  interests  as  a  smoke- 
screen for  eliminating  regulations  which 
they  may  not  like  but  which  are  beneficial 
to  American  consumers. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  precisely  what  is 
happening  with  the  current  attack  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission — an 
agency  whose  efforts  are  aimed  at 
strengthening  competition,  which  is  the 
backbone  of  our  market  econwny. 

It  will  be  the  free  enterprise  system  it- 
self that  will  lose  out  if  Congress  shackles 
the  FTC  in  response  to  antiregulatory 
rhetoric. 

I  ask  that  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  on  November  18,  1979  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Consumerism,  R.I.P. 

Hold  on  to  your  pocketbooks,  consumers. 
Congress  is  falling  for  the  moneyed  charm 
of  the  special-interest  groups. 

Last  Friday,  the  House  defeated  President 
Carter's  hospital  cost-containment  bill,  an 
antl-lnflatlon  weapon  that  could  have  saved 
the  public  millions  of  dollars. 

The  day  before,  the  House  voted  to  prohibit 
Che  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  making 
undertakers  itemize  funeral  prices. 

The  House  soon  will  pass  a  bill  that  sub- 
jects every  action  of  the  FTC,  the  govern- 
ment's most  aggressive  pro-consumer  agency, 
to  a  congressional  veto.  No  other  federal 
agency  labors  under  such  constraints. 

And  the  Senate  will  consider  proposals  to 
reduce  the  FTC's  ability  to  stop  antitrust 
violations  and  regulate  advertising,  and  to 
prohibit  it  from  studying  (let  alone  regu- 
lating) a  host  of  businesses,  including  the 
insurance  and  used-car  industries. 

There  may  be  more.  "If  one  special  In- 
terest— the  morticians — gets  an  exception, 
then  we  know  every  other  special  Interest  will 
come  to  Congress  and  try  for  the  same  thing." 
said  Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  (D-Tex.). 

Theyll  get  a  better  reception  than  they 
would  have  a  few  years  ago.  In  1975  both 
houses  voted  to  create  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  that  the  Ford  administration  opposed. 
Last  year  the  House  kUled  a  similar  proposal 
that  the  Carter  administration  supported. 

Why  the  change?  Money  is  the  big  reason. 
In  1975.  corporations  and  trade  associations 
were  Just  setting  up  the  Political  AcUon 
Committees  authorized  by  a  1974  law.  By 
1978,  more  than  1.200  such  committees 
showered  $21.3  million  on  congressional 
campaigns. 

Candidates  look  to  the  moneybags,  rather 
than  the  Increasingly  weak  political  parties. 


such  as  the  seat-belt  Interlock  on  1974  cars 
and  the  attempted  ban  on  saccharin.  ^>ecial- 
interest  groups  have  exploited  these  resent- 
ments. 

It's  true  that  government  In  recent  years 
did  go  on  a  regulation  binge,  churning  out 
many  that  are  unnecessary  and  Inflationary. 
These  should  be  rooted  out. 

But.  actually,  many  special  Interests  like 
some  of  the  most  Inflationary  regulations: 
those  that  limit  competition  and  keep  prices 
high.  Truckers  and  railroads  have  been  fight- 
ing deregulation  for  years. 

Voters  have  to  figure  out  which  kind  of 
regxilatlon  their  representatives  favor.  That 
takes  some  effort,  but  it's  wcn^h  lt.# 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  January 
22  marked  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  That  event  oc- 
curred early  in  the  life  of  the  modem 
Soviet  State,  but  the  subsequent  con- 
quest of  the  Ukraine  by  Russia  proved 
to  be  a  portent  of  Russia's  relations  with 
her  neighboring  States. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  lost  overt 
control  over  their  nation,  but  have  re- 
tained the  spirit  of  Independence.  Mich- 
igan has  a  large  Ukrainian  community 
which  embodies  the  spirit  and  determi- 
nation of  Ukrainian  people  everywhere. 
Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  An- 
thony Zukowsky,  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  in  De- 
troit. The  letter  describes  the  struggle  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  for  dignity  and 
human  rights.  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
letter  following  my  remarks,  and  add  my 
voice  in  praise  of  the  self-determination 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

The  letter  follows: 

Januabt  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Donald  Riegle, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  We  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ukrain- 
ians, all  over  the  free  world,  including  the 
United  States,  will  celebrate  the  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  in  January. 

January  22nd  will  mark  the  62nd  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Inde-^end- 
ence  of  Ukraine  and  the  61st  Anndversary 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian 
lands  were  united  Into  one  independent  and 
sovereign  nation.  Both  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  the  Act  of  Union  were  oro- 
clalmed  by  a  duly  elected  parliament  (Cen- 
tral Rada)  in  Kiev,  capital  of  Ukraine,  on 
January  22.  1918  and  January  22.  1919. 

This  sovereign  Ukrainian  state  was  Imme- 
diately recogniyed  by  a  large  number  of  na- 
tions, including  France  and  England.  Diplo- 
matic relations  were  established  with  them. 
Recognition  was  granted,  also,  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment had  officially  recognized  Ukraine  as 
an  independent  and  sovereign  state  Ukraine 
was  attacked,  both  by  military  aggression 
and  by  subversion  from  within. 

For  three  and  one-half  years  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  waged  a  gallant  struggle  in  de- 
fense of  their  country,  alone  and  without 
aid  from  Western  nations,  but  were  ulti- 
mately overpowered  by  a  numerically 
stronger  and  better  eoulpied  Russian  Bol- 
shevik aggressor.  They  destroyed  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  and  created  a  Com- 
munist  puppet   government  known   as  the 


m    the   history  of   mankind,   has   occurred. 
In  sununary.  the  colonial  rule  of  Soviet 
Conununiism   In  Ukraine  can  be  character- 
ized by  the  following: 

A.  During  the  sixty  years  of  Mcscow  rule 
In  Ukraine,  millions  of  Ukrainians  have  been 
annihilated  by  man-made  famines,  deporta- 
tions and  executions. 

B.  Both  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Churches  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  their  clergy  and  faithful  have 
been   arrested  and  persecuted. 

C.  All  aspects  of  Ukrainian  life  are  rigidly 
controlled  and  directed  from  Moscow. 

D.  Permanent  violation  of  Human  and  Na- 
tional Rights  was  Instituted  In  Ukraine. 
Thousands  of  Ukrainians  have  been  charged 
with  "antl-Sovlet  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion", tried  and  convicted.  Many  have  been 
tortured.  Incarcerated  and  confined  In  psy- 
chiatric asylimis  where  drugs  and  chemicals 
are  forcibly  administered.  Despite  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  Soviet 
oppression  has  intensified  in  Ukraine.  New 
arrests  of  Innocent  people  have  been  made 
by  the  Russians.  The  KGB.  Soviet  Secret 
Police,  has  ocmmitted  many  miurders.  Mrs. 
Ala  Horska.  poetess  and  literary  critic,  was 
murdered  In  Kiev.  This  past  year,  music 
composer.  Volodlmlr  Iwasluk  was  murdered 
in  Lwiw,  Ukraine.  Members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Groups  were  tried  and  given  harsh 
sentences. 

Russian  enslavement  of  Ukraine  has 
brought  much  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Ukraine.  In  1919-1920  Ukraine  was  the  first 
victim  of  Russian-Communist  aggression. 
Since  then,  with  passive  Indifference  to  the 
Western  world,  they  have  subjugated  other 
countries.  The  recent  Invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  Is  the  latest  warning,  to 
the  world,  that  Russian  Imperialism  poses 
the  greatest  threat  to  all. 

In  spite  of  this  oppressive  yoke,  Ukrainians 
have  never  accepted  this  foreign  domination 
and  are  continuing  their  struggle  for  Human 
Rights,  Freedom  and  National  Independence. 
A  new  breed  of  adamant  fighters  for  Human 
and  National  Rights  gives  us  hope  that 
Ukraine  will  be  free  again. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  U.S.  government 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress for  their  untiring  efforts  in  bringing 
many  freedom  fighters  and  dissidents,  from 
Soviet  prisons,  to  our  great  country  and 
giving  them  asylum  here.  God  bless  you  all! 

The  Ukrainian  people.  In  the  free  world, 
are  celebrating  the  memorable  January  22nd 
as  their  greatest  holiday.  For  many  years, 
the  22nd  of  January  has  been  proclaimed, 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  In  American 
cities  and  states  frcm  coast  to  coast. 

Therefore,  it  Is  in  the  common  spirit  of 
liberty,  faith  and  Justice  that  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Join  Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  In  giving 
moral  support  to  the  Ukrainian  people  In 
their  struggle  for  Human  Rights.  Freedom 
and  National  Independence. 

We  appreciate,  very  much,  your  support 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Anthony  Zuxowskt, 

President. 0 


DOLPH).     Is     there     further     morning 
business? 


RECESS  UNTIL  5  PM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  5  p.m. 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  fourth  day  that  I  have 
commented  in  the  Senate  on  budget  rec- 
ommendations submitted  to  the  Congress 
Monday.  President  Carter's  proposals  in- 
clude an  increase  of  $16  billion  in  spend- 
ing for  the  current  year  and  a  further  in- 
crease of  $52  billion  for  1981.  for  a  total 
increase  of  $68  billion. 

The  budget  also  calls  for  a  deficit  of  $16 
billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Such  a 
deficit  in  1981  would  break  the  law. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  passed  my 
proposal  to  prohibit  Federal  deficits  in 
fiscal  1981  or  any  year  thereafter.  Presi- 
dent Carter  himself  Mgned  the  measure 
into  law.  Thus  the  President's  proposed 
budget,  if  put  into  effect,  would  be  illegal. 

I  think  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  agree  that 
increased  outlays  for  defense  are  essen- 
tial, but  three-fourths  of  the  spending 
increases  proposed  by  the  President  are 
outside  the  defense  area. 

True  enough,  some  of  these  spending 
increases  are  unavoidable.  Ftor  example, 
social  security  benefits  will  rise  auto- 
matically, largely  because  of  inflation 
but  also  because  of  increasing  numbers  of 
retirees  with  higher  incomes. 

However,  much  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  spending  is  nonessential.  One 
of  the  prime  examples  is  in  the  food 
stamps  program. 

Under  the  law,  the  ceiling  for  spending 
for  food  stamps  this  year  is  $6.2  billion. 
But  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  imless  benefit  formulas  are 
changed,  spending  could  go  to  $8.7  billion 
in  the  current  year  and  on  up  to  nearly 
$10  billion  in  1981. 

The  Carter  budget  simply  acquiesces 
in  the  increase.  It  calls  for  removal  of 
the  spending  ceilings  and  boosting  the 
outlays  for  food  stamps  to  the  figures 
projected  by  CBO. 

This  will  mean  $6  billion  in  additional 
spending  in  the  1980  to  1981  period- 
just  for  this  one  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  food 
stamps  began  in  1964  on  a  national  basis 
at  a  cost  of  $31  million.  The  growth  of 
this  program  is  symptomatic  of  how  the 
budget  gets  out  of  hand:  starting  on  a 
small  scale,  new  programs  quickly 
mushroom  out  of  control. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  continua- 
tion of  the  uncontrolled  growth  of 
spending  programs. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  get  hold  of  these  programs 
and  bring  them  imder  control  In  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  President  are 
to  obey  the  law,  the  1981  budget  must 
be  balanced.  The  law  requires  it. 

I  end  as  I  began : 

Public  Law  95-435  approved  Octo- 
ber 10, 1978  decrees  that  "beginning  with 
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fiscal  year  1981,  the  total  budget  out- 
lays of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  exceed  its  receipts." 

There  are  only  18  words.  Will  the 
Coagress  comply? 


distinct  policy  areas,  in  order  to  promote 
steel's  revitalization. 

The  steel  industry  urges: 

Policies  that  would  encourage  and  per- 
mit steel  companies  to  achieve  competi- 
tive rn.f.AS  of  rpt.iim  a/<miTinanl<>H  hw  nrn- 


energy  goals.  The  domestic  steel  indus- 
try is,  by  its  very  nature,  a  large  con- 
sumer of  energy  (about  4  to  5  percent  of 
total  domestic  consumption) ,  and  has 
long  been  committed  to  diligent  energy 
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■el  for  defendant  Richard  M.  Nlzon,  directing 
them  to  appear  and  give  testimony  and  pro- 
duce documents,  papers,  or  records; 

Whereas,  plaintiff  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald, 
through  his  counsel,  has  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate Legal   Counsel   that  he  may  seek  the 


ander  P.  Butter  field,  et  al.  (C.A.  No.  74-178) , 
and  to  produce  documents  described  in  the 
subpoenas  issued  to  them,  except  concern- 
ing matters  for  which,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  or  his  rep- 
resentative, advises  are  privileged  from  dls- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  Bm. 
PELL  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mi  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 


JOHirsTON).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) . 


AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUSTRY  PROB- 
LEMS ARE  CRITICAL— U.S.  ECON- 
OMY SUPPERS— JOBS  LOSS  IS 
ALARMING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute reported  on  current  problems  of  the 
steel  industry  and  a  10-year  forecast  of 
what  might  transpire  if  these  problems 
remain  uncorrected. 

The  100-page  white  paper,  entitled 
"Steel  at  the  Crossroads,"  covers  the  in- 
dustry's recent  history,  its  problems  and 
its  prospects  for  the  next  decade.  It  is  an 
alarming  and  challenging  report. 

Lewis  W.  Poy,  chairman  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the 
AISI,  told  a  press  conference  that 
"America  needs  a  strong,  healthy  steel 
industry." 

I  thoroughly  agree.  I  believe  that  if 
the  steel  industry's  problems  remain  un- 
corrected, and  the  present  trend  of  de- 
clining production  and  increased  imports 
is  allowed  to  continue,  our  U.S.  economy 
faces  a  permanent  recession  affecting  ail 
basic  industries. 

The  report  contends  that  unless  pol- 
icies that  are  adopted  encourage  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
steelmaking  capacity,  the  present  trend 
of  lost  markets  and  growing  foreign  en- 
try will  continue.  The  white  paper  con- 
tains detailed  analysis  of  the  factors  in- 
volved, and  suggests  the  changes  that  are 
needed  to  correct  the  slide.  The  AISI 
report  is  the  result  of  a  year-long  study. 

In  the  worst  case,  the  report  says  that 
if  the  steel  industry's  problems  are  not 
corrected,  the  entire  U.S.  economy  could 
be  placed  in  a  state  of  permanent  reces- 
sion affecting  all  basic  industries. 

As  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
second-largest  coal  producing  State  in 
the  Union,  and  as  chairman  of  the  38- 
member  Senate  Steel  Caucus,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  outlook  for 
the  metallurgical  coal  market  in  West 
Virginia  and  in  other  areas.  An  estimated 
9,500  coal  mining  jobs  have  been  elim- 
inated over  the  past  2  years  because  of 
declining  steel  production.  Approxi- 
mately 35,000  steel  jobs  have  been  lost 
in  recent  months  because  of  plant  clos- 
ings across  the  Nation. 

Now.  the  steel  industry,  as  the  able 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrs) 
knows,  who  is  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time,  is  the  second  largest  employer, 
with  about  449.000  workers.  "ITie  report 
concludes  that  as  many  as  9O,0C0  addi- 
tional jobs  will  be  lost  over  the  next 
8  years  if  the  present  situation  is  not 
reversed.  There  are  about  15,000  steel- 
workers  in  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

TO  avoid  this  potential  economic  ca- 
tastrophe, the  steel  industry  is  calling 
for  decisive  Oovemment  action.  In  three 


visions  for  accelerated  capital  recovery. 

Modifications  of  Qovemment-man- 
dated  regulatory  programs  (notably  en- 
vironmental) that  would  reduce  non- 
income- producing  capital  demands. 

Firm  assurances  that  imported  steels, 
either  by  excessive  volimies  of  unfair 
pricing,  will  not  disrupt  the  domestic 
steel  market,  particularly  during  the  in- 
dustry's revitallzation  effort. 

These  policies  will  assist  the  industry 
to  generate  an  average  of  $7  billion  a 
year  In  1978  dollars  for  capital  expend- 
itures. Including:  $4.4  billion  for  mod- 
ernization and  replacement  of  facilities, 
$500  million  for  capacity  expansion,  $800 
million  for  environmental  and  health- 
related  demands,  and  $1.3  bllhon  for 
nonsteel  and  other  requirements,  such 
as  debt  service.  Annual  average  capital 
expenditures  for  all  these  purposes  were 
$3.2  billion  (1978  doUars)  in  the  1959  to 
1968  period,  and  actually  fell  to  $2.9 
billion  in  1969  to  1978. 

Revitallzation  of  the  domestic  steel 
industry  will  take  a  25-year  effort,  with 
the  initial  phase  beginning  immediately. 
During  the  first  5  to  8  years,  there  will 
be  substantial  capital  outlays,  but  most 
of  the  benefits — in  terms  of  improved 
productivity,  increased  energy  eflQciency. 
et  cetera — will  not  be  realized  until  after 
the  initial  phase  is  completed. 

Therefore,  during  these  early  years 
the  domestic  steel  industry  will  be  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  market  disruptions 
that  could  impede  its  generation  of  capi- 
tal, even  with  policy  improvements  in  the 
capital  recovery  and  environmental 
areas.  Unless  the  Oovemment  provides 
firm  assurances  against  such  market  dis- 
ruptions (either  by  excessive  volumes  or 
imfair  pricing) ,  companies  in  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  may  not  be  in  a  finan- 
cial position  to  pursue  a  soundly  based 
revitalizatlon  efifort. 

Temporary,  short-term  measures  to 
cope  with  serious  market  disruption  need 
not  be  part  of  a  long-term  trade  policy, 
but  can  help  reestablish  a  satisfactory 
business  environment  for  steel  while 
long-term  trade  policy  is  evolving. 

The  American  steel  industry  has  al- 
ready spent  huge  sums  and  implemented 
far-reaching  and  effective  programs  to 
protect  the  environment  and  reduce 
hazards.  Although  environmental  bene- 
fits have  been  obtained,  these  expend- 
itures have  diverted  capital  from  in- 
come-producing and  cost-reduction 
applications.  Meeting  environmental 
standards  has  also  had  an  infiationary 
impact  by  significantly  increasing  oper- 
ating costs  of  producing  steel. 

In  view  of  tlie  great  progress  that  has 
been  made,  and  at  tremendous  cost,  the 
industry  urges  that  the  regulatory 
framework  be  modified  to  mandate  only 
those  requirements  that  are  demonstra- 
bly necessary  to  protect  public  health. 

A  modernized  domestic  steel  industry 
would  yield  important  benefits  in  the 
conservation  and  optimal  use  of  energy, 
and    thus   contribute    to   the   Nation's 


modernization,  however,  can  produce 
further  energy  economies  of  real  signif- 
icance. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  356— AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  SENATE  EM- 
PLOYEES TO  TESTIFY  AND  PRO- 
DUCE DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  R«8.  366).  authorization 
for  Senate  employees  to  testify  and  produce 
documents  In  the  case  of  Fitzgerald  v.  But- 
terfleld. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  would,  under  Senate  Rule 
XXX,  authorize  three  Senate  staff  em- 
ployees— Richard  Kaufman  of  Senator 
Proxmire's  Joint  Economic  Committee 
staff,  Ronald  L.  Ttammen  of  Senator 
Proxmue's  personal  staff,  and  David 
Julyan  of  Senator  Leahy's  staff — to 
testify  and  produce  certain  documents  in 
the  case  of  Fitzgerald  v.  Butterfleld, 
Civil  Action,  74-178.  pending  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  authorizing  the  testimony  of  the 
Senate  staff  aides,  the  Senate  would  not 
be  taking  sides  in  this  case.  In  fact,  both 
plaintiff  Fitzgerald  and  defendant  Nixon 
seek  essentially  the  same  testimony  from 
these  Senate  aides;  Nixon  by  subpoena  of 
the  three  aides  and  Fitzgerald  through 
voluntary  appearance  of  Mr.  Kaufman. 

The  case  involves  an  important  inter- 
est of  the  Senate — its  ability  to  obtain 
candid  testimony  of  witnesses  in  Senate 
hearings  and  the  rights  of  its  witnesses 
to  testify  without  fear  of  reprisal.  This 
resolution  would  allow  relevant  testi- 
mony important  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  dispute  between  the  parties,  and 
which  is  sought  by  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  Nixon. 

Senate  legal  counsel  will  represent  the 
Senate  aides  during  their  testimony  and 
will  protect  the  privileges  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  356)  is 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

s.  Rxs.   356 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzger- 
ald V.  Alexander  P.  Butterfleld.  et  al.  {CJi. 
No.  74-178),  pending  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  I>l8trlct  of  Columbia, 
subpoenas  dated  August  27,  1979  have  been 
Issued  by  the  court  and  served  upon  David 
Julyan,  Richard  Kaufman,  and  Ronald  L. 
Tammen.  employees  of  the  Senate,  by  coun- 
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Kaufman. 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate  can. 
by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken  from  such 
control  or  possession  but  by  permission  of 
the  Senate. 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  rvUe  XXX  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  authorized 
to  produce  any  information,  documents,  pa- 
pers or  records  of  the  Senate  but  by  ordor 
of  the  Senate  and  Information  secured  by 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  their  official  duties  may  not  be  revealed 
v/lthout  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is 
needful  for  use  In  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  justice  and,  further,  that  such  testi- 
mony may  involve  documents,  papers  and 
records  under  the  control  of  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Senate  and  communications, 
conversations,  and  matters  related  thereto, 
the  Senate  will  take  such  action  thereon 
as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  David  Julyan,  Richard 
Kaufman  and  Ronald  L.  Tammen  are  au- 
thorized to  testify  at  depositions  or  at  trial 
m  the  case  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  v.  Alex- 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  recessed  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ignees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Pell  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 109  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  the  ccmsideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  109. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY 
4.  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  recessed  imtil  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:09  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Fri- 
day, February  1,  1980.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Donnell  R.  Harris,  senior 
minister,  Montgomery  Hills  Baptist 
Church.  Silver  Spring.  Md.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  Ood. — 
Psalms  46:  10. 

Our  Father,  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon 
our  Nation  and  upon  these  who  are  its 
elected  Representatives.  In  these  perilous 
times,  we  are  conscious  of  our  weakness 
and  our  need.  Let  Thy  Spirit  rest  upon 
this  body,  we  pray.  May  those  to  whom 
has  been  entrusted  so  great  a  responsi- 
bility be  strengthened  to  perform  their 
tasks  with  wisdom,  integrity,  courage, 
and  humility.  Grant  that  they  may  have 
the  vision  to  see  their  duties,  not  from 
the  narrow  perspective  of  special  inter- 
est, but  from  the  larger  view  of  national 
and  world  need.  When  the  burdens  weigh 
heavily  upon  them,  may  they  learn  to  be 
still  and  find  renewed  strength  in  know- 
ing Thee,  who  art  our  refuge.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S.  423.  An  act  to  promote  commerce  by 
establishing  a  national  goal  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  effective,  fair,  in- 
expensive, and  expeditious  mechanisms  for 
the  resolution  of  consumer  controversies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  5288.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  and  modernize  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  provided 
veterans  under  chapter  31  of  such  title,  to 
Improve  the  veteran's  educational  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Charlie  first  came  to  Congress  in  1954, 
and  quickly  began  to  make  his  mark. 

He  has  been  the  champion  of  the  little 
guy  and  has  worked  hard  and  long  to 
protect  the  oppressed,  the  downtrodden, 
and  the  average  American. 

He  has  labored  for  the  consumer,  for 
a  clean  environment,  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  authoring  many  pro- 
gressive bills  and  amendments  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  his  long  history  of  public  serv- 
ice, he  has  also  distinguished  himself  as 
a  school  board  member.  State  senator, 
municipal  judge,  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
august  body  for  26  years. 

We  will  all  miss  him  dearly,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  join  with  me,  as  well  as 
all  greater  Clevelanders,  to  wish  Charlh, 
his  lovely  wife,  Betty,  and  his  two  won- 
derful children,  the  best  of  everything 
Uf  e  has  to  offer. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLIE  VANIK 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
one-half  of  the  Czech  Caucus  has  de- 
cided to  retire,  I  feel  it  is  only  fitting  that 
we  pay  tribute  today  to  my  colleague. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik,  of  Cleveltmd. 


BOYCOTT  WILL  PLACE  A  HEAVY 
BURDEN  ON  AMERICAN  OLYMPIC 
TEAM 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
I  Introduced  a  resolution  csdling  for  the 
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support  of  the  House  for  alternative  na- 
tional athletic  games  to  be  held  here  in 
the  United  States  in  the  event  that  the 
UjS.  Olympic  Team  does  not  participate 
in  the  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow.  I 
fully  support  the  President's  call  for  a 


The  taxpayer  deserves  positive  leader- 
ship. If  it  cannot  be  provided  by  ap- 
pointed officials.  Congress  must  accept 
that  responsib  lity.  I  intend  to  do  so. 


beyond    that    which    occurred    at    the 
height  of  World  War  II. 

We  would  be  making  a  grave  mistake 
if  we  let  these  revenues  be  sucked  into 
Government  programs — be  they  energy 
programs  or  other  shining  baubles  craft- 
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that  we  honor  a  man  who  has  worked 
hard  for  us  and  a  man  who  has  had  a 
distinguished  military  career  in  the  Sea- 
bees  where  he  was  under  fire  quite  often 
In  the  Second  World  War.  More  often  he 
has  been  under  a  crossfire  here  in  the 


Jimmy,  you  are  one  "Jimmy"  that  we 
hate  to  see  leave  Washington. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frnm  Palifnmla 


clerk  and  Official  Rejwrter  of  Debates,  is 
retiring  after  25  years  of  service  to  the 
House.  I  have  known  Jimmy  Lea  during 
all  of  this  time  and  have  enjoyed  our  re- 
lationship in  many  special  ways.  Jimmy 
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boycott  of  the  Moscow  games  unless  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraws  its  troops  from 
Afghanistan.  However  it  is  apparent  that 
this  boycott  will  place  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  American  Olympic  Team. 

These  athletes  have  trained  for  years 
in  order  to  represent  their  country  in 
the  1980  summer  Olympics.  I  feel  that 
their  sense  of  dedication  and  patriotism 
should  be  honored.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  hold  national  athletic 
games  here  in  the  United  States  where 
our  U.S.  Olympic  Team  could  show  its 
skill  and  training  in  competition  with 
world  class  athletes  from  other  coun- 
tries that  wish  to  participate.  If  our 
Olympic  athletes  cannot  compete  in 
Moscow  then  they  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  exhibit  their  skills  to  the 
American  people. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
President  Carter's  January  20  telegram 
to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  In  this 
telegram  the  President  called  attention 
to  the  idea  of  alternative  games  and 
stated: 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  lend  Its 
full  support  to  any  and  all  such  efforts. 

I  agree  with  the  President  and  I  hope 
that  there  are  other  Members  who  will 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  Resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  alternative  games  for  our  U.S. 
Olympic  Team  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  We  truly  owe  the 
team  our  support. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
$158  BILLION  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  minute  is 
not  enough  time  to  express  myself  on 
the  subject  of  national  defense.  I  will 
state,  however,  that  I  support  the  Pres- 
ident's $158  bilUon  defense  budget. 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration realizes  that  at  long  last  the 
Nation's  capability  has  declined  to  un- 
acceptable levels. 

For  the  past  5  years  we  have  watched 
the  decline  in  spite  of  what  our  military 
leaders  were  saying,  but  saying  for  the 
record  only.  No  amount  of  urging  by 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch  seemed 
to  make  much  difference. 

I  even  thought  Congress  itself  might 
be  the  problem.  But  I  look  back  and  find 
that  we  have  been  consistent  in  our 
efforts  to  fund  an  effective  defense,  often 
I  might  add  above  that  requested  in  the 
budget. 

In  committee  I  have  reviewed  Penta- 
gon defense  programs  managed  by  in- 
decision and  vacillation — the  product  of 
erratic  guidance. 

We  in  Congress  could  see  what  was 
hapi>ening.  The  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  could  see  their 
capabilities  eroding.  Why,  I  asked  my- 
self could  not  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 


THE    1980    FREE    WORLD    OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  B'SREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
1980  Olympics  are  not  removed  from 
Moscow,  I  firmly  believe  the  United 
States  should  host  or  co-host  a  "1980 
Free  World  Olympic  games"  by  what- 
ever name.  Furthermore,  I  believe  the 
opportimities  to  host  these  events  could, 
with  great  benefit,  be  shared  through- 
out the  country — at  locations  in  the  cen- 
tral, west,  east,  and  southern  parts  of 
this  Nation — with  either  consecutive  or 
simultaneous  timing.  The  activities  asso- 
ciated with  the  hosting  and  attendance 
of  these  international  sports  spectacu- 
lars offer  the  probability  of  being  the 
greatest  display  of  American  imity, 
pride,  initiative,  and  resolve  since  the 
American  Bicentennial. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  all-American  city 
has  exceptional,  new  university  sports 
facilities.  It  has  hosted  the  National 
Junior  Olympics  4  years  (and  3  of  the 
past  4  years),  two  recent  AAU  cham- 
pionship events,  regional  NCAA  basket- 
ball championships  this  year,  the  NCAA 
gymnastics  championships  in  April,  has 
over  3,000  available  onsite  rooms  for 
athletes,  and  has  a  great  reputation  in 
hosting  international  visitors.  Therefore, 
after  consulting  with  Lincoln  and  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  ofQcials,  I  have,  to- 
day, informed  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee that  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is  the  first  to 
proudly  volunteer  to  host  some  of  the 
events  for  a  1980  Free  World  Olympic 
games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  taken  the  first 
step.  We  have  the  T-shirts  all  ready. 


A  GENERAL  TAX  CUT  OR  A  WIND- 
FALL FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT? 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
ferees are  toiling  toward  agreement  on 
energy  windfall  tax  legislation.  Without 
this  bill,  we  are  told  that  oil  companies 
will  reap  unconscionable  profits.  But  with 
this  bill,  if  we  are  not  careful,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  reap  an  uncon- 
scionable windfall. 

Either  way,  Americans  will  pay  more 
for  gasoline,  for  other  energy  products, 
and  for  everything  else  that  depends  on 
energy.  The  windfall  tax  will  move  a 
portion  of  these  higher  prices  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  oil  companies.  That  much 
has  been  agreed.  But  we  seriously  dis- 
agree on  what  should  be  done  with  the 
vast  simis  this  tax  will  generate.  We  are 
talking  about  amounts  that  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
relation  to  the  economy  to  a  level  even 


ed  during  a  highly  political  year.  This 
money  is  coming  out  of  people's  pockets, 
and  that  is  where  it  should  be  returned. 

Since  no  one  can  accurately  predict 
how  many  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
decontrol  of  oil  will  generate  in  revenues, 
we  should  divide  the  receipts  in  terms  of 
percentages  rather  than  specific  dollar 
amoimts.  Poor  people  will  be  hardest  hit 
by  energy  prices  and  they  have  the  least 
ability  to  absorb  the  impact.  I  agree  with 
my  colleagues  who  suggest  dedicating 
30  percent  of  the  windfall  revenues  to 
the  poor.  But  the  remaining  70  percent 
should  not  be  a  windfall  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  should  go  back  to  the  tax- 
payers who  are  already  paying  record 
levels  of  their  income  in  taxes. 

We  are  facing  a  choice  between  a  gen- 
eral tax  cut  and  a  windfall  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  urge  the  general  tax 
cut. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  W.  LEA  ON  HIS 
RETIREMENT  AS  CLERK  TO  OFFI- 
CIAL REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
topic  I  am  about  to  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  the  years 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  either  as  a 
Member  or  as  a  member  of  the  staff, 
know  that  we  form  rather  close  friend- 
ships with  many  people,  people  who  are 
unsung  and  unknown  by  the  general 
public. 

Today  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
servants  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  retiring  today.  This  is  his  last  day 
of  almost  25  years  of  service  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body — a  longer  career,  I 
might  add,  than  most  of  us  have  had 
here. 

I  am  referring  to  Mr.  James  Lea — 
Jimmy  Lea— who  is  the  clerk  of  the 
OfiBcial  Reporters  of  Debates. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  Mr.  Lea 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  a  resident  of  Prince  Frederick  in  Cal- 
vert County,  Md..  the  land  of  the  fiddle 
and  the  flask,  as  we  say  in  southern 
Maryland,  the  land  where  people  love  to 
go  fishing  and  crabbing,  and  Jimmy  is 
one  of  the  true  sons  of  that  great  area 
of  my  State. 

Jimmy's  wife  Betty,  and  family,  I 
know,  will  be  glad  to  have  him  around 
the  house — at  least  for  awhile. 

I  think  the  more  important  thing  Is 


House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jimmy  deserves  our 
thanks  for  his  help  and  for  listening  dur- 
ing so  many  long  hours  to  the  stuff  we 
say  and  then  getting  all  straight  in  the 
Record.  Certainly  he  has  earned  the  ac- 
colades of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  so  today  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  all  commend  Jimmy 
Lea. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  who  has  certainly  given 
Mr.  Lea  a  lot  of  trouble  over  the  years. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  that 
I  apologize. 

I  certainly  want  to  add  my  com- 
ments to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  has  so  ably  said. 
The  tendency  is  to  criticize  people  who 
work  for  the  Government,  the  so-called 
public  servants. 

I  think  in  Jimmy  Lea  we  have  an 
example  of  the  highest  quality  of  pub- 
lic service.  His  work  has  been  beneficial 
to  all  of  us  in  this  House. 

While  I  can  imderstand  the  lure  of 
going  back  to  such  a  wonderful  place  as 
Calvert  County,  Md.,  I  for  one  will  miss 
him.  I  hope  his  next  years  are  much 
more  enjoyable  tjian  these  last  25  have 
been.  I  am  sure,  though,  that  he  thinks 
those  have  been  enjoyable,  too,  just  as 
our  lives  have  been  made  more  agree- 
able by  his  presence,  his  assistance,  and 
his  friendship., 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  Jimmy 
Lea  is  probably  better  known  than  most 
Members  of  the  Congress  because  he  has 
the  best  seat  in  the  House  and  he  is  on 
television  most  of  the  time — and  he 
handles  it  very  well. 

Jimmy  Lea  has  certainly  been  kind  to 
all  of  us.  He  has  had  a  lot  of  patience 
and  we  are  going  to  miss  him. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him 
for  taking  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  truly  dedicated  friend. 

All  of  us  who  as  freshmen  at  one 
time  came  into  this  body  needed  lots  of 
help  and  we  remember  the  times  when 
Jimmy  Lea  helped  us  a  great  deal.  We 
have  watched  him  steer  young  Members 
away  from  making  mistakes.  That  is  not 
always  easy.  He  is  truly  a  friend  of  every 
Member  here,  and  he  has  done  a  great 
service  to  his  country.  His  leaving  will 
be  our  loss.  We  are  very  sorry  and  sad 
to  lose  him,  but  we  wish  him  well  in 
whatever  his  new  pursuit  might  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  in  closing. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I,  too,  will  miss  Jimmy 
Lea.  Jimmy  Lea  is  a  neighbor  of  mine  in 
southern  Maryland.  Certainly  I  have  en- 
joyed his  friendship  over  the  years. 

I  also  have  had  the  experience  of  Jim- 
my's running  me  down  on  the  highway 
as  we  travel  back  and  forth.  I  will  miss 
that  and  the  many  other  happy  ex- 
periences or  happier  experiences  with 
Jimmy. 

Certainly  I  wish  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  body  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man) for  taking  this  opportunity  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  one  whom  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  employees  that  this 
body  has  ever  had. 

Jimmy,  we  certainly  are  going  to  miss 
you. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  congratulations 
to  Jimmy  Lea. 

When  I  was  a  new  Member  in  the  94th 
Congress  and  having  shared  that  expe- 
rience with  other  new  Members  at  that 
time,  we  found  Jimmy  Lea  was  very 
helpful  to  all  of  us.  On  behalf  of  the  new- 
er Members  of  the  Congress,  I  would 
Uke  to  thank  him  for  his  wise  counsel  and 
friendship  and  wish  him  well  and  good 
health  for  the  future. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jimmy  Lea  not  only 
helped  us  when  we  first  arrived  here  as 
freshmen,  but  he  has  helped  us  through 
all  the  times  we  have  been  here.  He 
has  improved  with  age,  in  wisdom, 
friendship,  and  in  his  capacity  to  help 
all. 

Jimmy  Lea,  we  hate  to  see  you  go. 
You  have  been  one  of  the  finest  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Your  contribution  has  been  of  the  high- 
est. 

Jimmy,  I  wish  you  the  best  on  your 
retirement. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  echo  the  remarks  of 
all  of  the  Members  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  Jimmy  Lea. 
I  speak  as  a  new  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  he  certainly  has 
helped  all  of  us  greatLv. 
•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad 
to  learn  today  that  Jimmy  Lea,  chief 


nwiuu  vt^i»  iijc  wucii  uiy  aijctrciies  were  lOO 

long  or  too  futile.  He  also  advised  me  on 
many  occasions  to  correct  remarks  that 
would  have  otherwise  been  left  to  haunt 
and  torment  me. 

During  his  tenure,  Jimmy  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  Congress  in  all  of  its 
functions.  He  was  always  concerned 
about  the  image  of  the  House  and  how  it 
would  appear  to  those  who  (Observed  our 
work.  He  cared  about  the  institition  and 
every  person  in  it. 

I  wish  Jimmy  Lea  good  health  and  a 
happy  retir«nent.  His  work  in  the  Con- 
gress was  important  and  well  done.* 

•  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  25  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  a  distinguished  and 
loyal  servant  of  this  Chamber,  Mr.  James 
Lea.  On  this  day  of  his  retirement,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  gratitude,  and 
the  gratitude  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  for 
his  loyal  and  conscientious  service. 
Jimmy  is  a  House  institution,  and  we  will 
miss  him.  We  wish  him  long  Uf  e  and  good 
health  in  his  retirement,  and  hope  that 
he  will  return  and  visit  with  his  friends 
and  supporters  in  the  Chamber  when- 
ever he  can.* 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jimmy 
Lea  has  been  not  only  a  most  valuable 
part  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
he  has  also  been  a  good  friend  during  my 
years  of  experience  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleagues  and  wish  personally  to 
extend  to  Jimmy  Lea  and  his  family  my 
hope  that  he  will  enjoy  good  health,  hap- 
piness, and  rewarding  activity  in  the 
years  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
warmest  personal  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  Jimmy  Lea  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement  as  one  of  the  most  valued 
recording  clerks  of  this  body.  Jimmy  has 
distinguished  himself  over  the  past  25 
years  as  a  professional,  nonpartisan  pub- 
lic servant  and  he  merits  our  collective 
appreciation  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  most  of  the  32 
years  that  I  have  spent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Jimmy  Lea  was  always 
available  and  willing  to  help  whenever 
his  services  were  required.  Unfortu- 
nately, staff  members  like  Jimmy  do  not 
always  receive  the  public  recognition 
that  is  clearly  due  them.  All  of  us  who 
serve  here,  however,  are  aware  of  the 
pressures  and  the  ever-increasing  vol- 
lune  of  legislation  we  are  called  upon  to 
handle.  It  is  a  privilege,  therefore,  to 
honor  those  who  have  performed  their 
duties  faithfully  and  with  dedication 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

I  hope  that  Jimmy  can  now  enjoy  some 
good  hunting  and  fishing — where  the 
"call  of  the  House"  and  the  long  hours 
of  "special  orders"  can  no  longer  be 
heard.  To  him,  his  wife,  Betty,  and  his 
four  sons,  I  want  to  express  my  best 
wishes  and  the  hope  that  they  may  all 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  retirement  which 
Jimmy  so  richly  deserves.* 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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A  CALL  FOR  INCREASED  FUNDING 
OP  FREE  WORLD  RADIO  TRANS- 


that  noise  will  be  reduced  and  safety  en- 
hanced at  our  Nation's  airports. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  for  68  per- 
cent of  the  noncomplying  fleet,  the  con- 
ference report  imposes  requirements 
which  are  as  strict  as,  or  stricter  than, 


and  airport  development  legislation  has 
developed  a  compromise  bill  which  will 
make  a  strong  contribution  to  our  efforts 
to  reduce  aviation  noise  and  improve 
aviation  safety.  The  conference  bill  Is 
supported  by  the  administration  and  a 
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aviation  airports.  The  latter  is  particu- 
larly Important  since  it  will  permit  im- 
provement of  reliever  airports  near  con- 
gested air  carrier  airports,  thereby  help- 
ing to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  tragic 
San  Diego  midair  collision  between  air 


compliance  by  1985,  or  by  the  later  dates 
allowed  for  some  two-engine  aircraft. 
However,  the  schedule  for  compliance 
between  now  and  1985  need  not  be  the 
same  for  domestic  and  international  op- 
erations.   International    ooerations    are 


the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1979,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  would  also  Uke  to 
point  out  that  this  legislation  is  sup- 
Dorted  bv  the  chairman  and  rankinc  mi- 


(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speciker, 
as  a  former  Delaware  Chairman  of 
Radio  Free  Eiu-ope,  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  the  President,  in  his  1981 
budget,  plans  no  significant  increase  in 
the  budgets  for  Radio  Free  Europe, 
Voice  of  America,  and  Radio  Liberty. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in 
our  dealings  with  other  nations  is  that 
we  are  often  misimderstood  by  their 
populations.  The  citizens  of  countries 
where  freedom  of  the  press  is  denied  by 
their  governments,  rely  on  information 
from  outside  to  gain  knowledge  of  world 
events.  When  this  information  is  not 
available  it  makes  it  easier  for  anti- 
American  propaganda  to  be  dissemi- 
nated and  accepted  as  truth. 

Currently,  Voice  of  America  is  trying 
to  recruit  persons  able  to  speak  the  nu- 
merous and  difficult  Moslem  languages 
of  the  Middle  East  so  that  we  may  better 
reach  that  important  area.  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  need  addi- 
tional funds  to  construct  new  trans- 
mitters, in  order  to  reach  more  people 
behind  the  "Iron  Curtain."  With  these 
objectives  in  mind,  I  cannot  support  the 
language  in  President  Carter's  budget 
which  states  these  activities  "are  pro- 
posed to  continue  at  essentially  current 
levels  in  real  terms  through  1983."  We 
need  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
programs  of  Voice  of  America,  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  I 
intend  to  push  for  a  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  which  reflects  this  need. 


D  1120 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  at  the  tourist 
caucus  briefing  when  the  House  con- 
sidered House  Concurrent  Resolution 
267,  rollcall  No.  17.  I  would  request  the 
record  to  show  that  had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  with  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Canada. 


REPUBLICANS   SUPPORT   CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  HJl.  2440 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  has 
voted  to  strongly  endorse  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2440 — the  Aviation  Safety 
and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979,  there- 
by giving  strong  bipartisan  support  to 
this  legislation.  The  bill  represents  a 
realistic,  workable  compromise  arrived 
at  the  balancing  environmental,  energy, 
and  economic  considerations  to  assure 


the  current  FAA  regulations.  The  im- 
position of  the  standards  was  deferred 
only  for  two-engine  aircraft — constitut- 
ing 32  percent  of  the  noncomplying  fleet. 
The  deferral  serves  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging airlines  to  purchase  new,  stage 
3,  aircraft  rather  than  retrofitting  cur- 
rent airplanes.  Because  stage  3  planes 
are  25  percent  more  fuel  efficient  and  less 
polluting,  this  has  beneficial  effects  from 
both  an  energy  and  environmental 
standpoint.  In  addition,  regulations  re- 
quiring early  retrofit  could  result  in  the 
airlines  retiring  two-engine  aircraft 
from  their  fleets  rather  than  incurring 
the  expense  of  retrofit.  If  this  occurs, 
small-  and  medium-sized  communities 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  regular 
service. 

In  light  of  these  circimistances,  the 
House  RepubUcan  Policy  Committee 
found  the  waiver  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  promote  noise  reduc- 
tion, a  cleaner  environment,  energy  effi- 
ciency, and  service  to  our  small  com- 
munities. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CHiair  will  make 
the  following  announcement:  We  will 
take  up  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2440,  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1979;  following  that,  we  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  5980, 
Antirecession  Fiscal  Assistance  (Coun- 
tercyclical) .  The  chairman  expects  to  be 
able  to  finish  at  a  reasonable  hour.  If 
the  bill  is  finished  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
that  will  conclude  the  program  for  the 
week,  and  there  will  be  no  Friday  ses- 
sion. If  it  is  not  finished  by  the  hour  of 
6  o'clock,  there  will  then  be  a  Friday 
session. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2440, 
AVIATION  SAFETY  AND  NOISE 
ABATEMENT  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  2440)  to  repeal  the 
prohibition  against  the  expenditure  of 
certain  discretionary  funds  under  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule 
and  House  Resolution  511,  the  conference 
report  is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 19.  1979.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mi.  Anderson)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  pleased  to  report 
that  the  conference  on  aviation  noise 


substantial  portion  oi  tne  aviauon  com- 
munity. The  conference  bill  is  also  sup- 
ported by  State  and  local  government 
agencies  in  noise-impacted  areas,  includ- 
ing the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  and  the 
Massachusetts  Aeronautics  C^ommission. 

The  conference  substitute  establishes 
new  programs  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  aviation  noise.  These  programs  are 
long  overdue.  Aviation  noise  is  having  a 
serious  impact  on'  more  than  6  million 
residents  and  more  than  $3  billion  of 
property  near  airports.  The  problem  is 
growing  worse  as  airline  operations  in- 
crease under  deregulation. 

The  conference  bill  establishes  the  first 
comprehensive  Federal  program  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  noncompatible  land 
use  around  busy  airports.  I  have  long 
believed  that  a  land-use  program  is  the 
most  important  method  we  can  use  to 
attack  the  noise  problem. 

Controlling  aircraft  noise  at  the  source 
is  difficult  because  of  the  long  economic 
life  of  aircraft,  the  limited  Improvements 
which  technology  permits,  and  the  in- 
crease in  airline  operations  which  occurs 
as  the  demand  for  air  service  increases. 
For  these  reasons,  aircraft  noise  stand- 
ards cannot  be  the  only  solution.  Al- 
though aircraft  noise  control  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  us  from  falling  even  far- 
ther behind,  there  must  also  be  planning 
to  insure  that  land  around  airports  is 
not  used  for  purposes  incompatible  with 
existing  and  projected  noise  levels. 

The  conference  bill  adopts  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  deal  with  the  land 
use  problem.  The  program  includes  de- 
velopment of  a  uniform  system  for  meas- 
uring aircraft  noise,  the  preparation  of 
no'st  exposure  maps  and  other  plans  to 
1  mit  noncompatible  land  uses,  and  the 
funding  of  noise  abatement  programs 
ijider  these  plans.  All  these  programs  are 
voluntary  and  are  designed  to  help  air- 
port operators  and  local  governments 
meet  their  responsibilities,  rather  than 
to  impose  land  use  controls  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  conference  bill  authorizes  funding 
of  $15  m'llion  for  noise  abatement  plan- 
ning and  funding  of  at  least  $25  million 
for  noise  abatement  programs.  The  fund- 
ing for  programs  can  go  either  to  airports 
or  to  units  of  local  governments  around 
airports. 

Although  these  funding  levels  are  rel- 
atively modest,  they  are  an  important 
first  step  in  getting  the  program  in  place. 
We  will  be  considering  funding  levels 
v.'hich  are  more  compatible  with  the 
scope  of  the  problem  when  we  consider 
renewal  of  the  airport  development  pro- 
gram early  next  year. 

The  conference  bill  also  authorizes  im- 
portant aviation  safety  programs,  in- 
cluding authorization  of  the  $207  million 
fiscal  1980  discretionary  programs  for 
airport  development.  "These  programs 
will  benefit  airports  of  all  sizes,  in  all 
aieas  of  the  country.  The  conference  bill 
authorizes  an  additional  $44  million  for 
development  at  air  carrier  airports  and 
$13  million  for  development  at  general 


carrier  and  a  general  aviation  aircraft. 

The  conference  substitute  also  makes 
some  modifications  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration's  regulations  con- 
trolling aircraft  noise  at  the  source.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  these  modifi- 
cations are  considerably  more  limited 
than  those  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  perma- 
nently waived  by  any  new  requirement 
for  replacement  or  retrofit  of  two-  and 
three-engine  aircraft  and  even  for  some 
of  the  older  four-engine  aircraft.  The 
conference  bill  is  very  different. 

The  conference  bill  has  no  waivers  for 
four-engine  aircraft,  the  noisiest  air- 
craft in  the  fleet. 

For  three-engine  aircraft  the  confer- 
ence bill  is  stricter  than  FAA  require- 
ments. Present  FAA  requirements  allow 
three-engine  aircraft  to  be  operated 
through  1985  if  a  stage  2  replacement 
aircraft  Is  purchased.  The  conference  bill 
keeps  the  1985  date,  but  requires  pur- 
chase of  a  stage  3  aircraft,  the  quietest 
aircraft  under  present  technology. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  three-  and 
four-engine  aircraft,  68  percent  of  the 
present  noncomplying  fleet,  the  confer- 
ence bill  imposes  requirements  which  are 
as  strict,  or  stricter  than  current  FAA 
regulations. 

The  conference  bill  grants  some 
waivers  for  two-engine  aircraft.  The  bill 
permits  two-engine  aircraft  with  more 
than  100  seats  to  be  operated  through 
1986  and  two-engine  aircraft  with  less 
than  100  seats  to  be  operated  through 
1988.  The  waivers  end  if  the  aircraft  is 
sold. 

These  are  Umited  extensions.  Current 
FAA  regulations  allow  two-engine  air- 
craft to  operate  through  1985  if  a  stage 
2  replacement  aircraft  is  purchased. 

The  extensions  in  the  conference  re- 
port are  designed  to  encourage  the  pur- 
chase of  stage  3  aircraft,  which  furnish 
much  more  noise  reduction  than  retro- 
fit to  stage  2  levels.  In  addition,  stage  3 
technology  provides  energy  efficiency 
gains  of  25  percent  or  more.  Thus,  the 
brief  extension  of  the  deadlines  in  the 
conference  bill  will  promote  both  noise 
reduction  and  the  more  efficient  use  of 
energy. 

Additionally,  since  two-engine  aircraft 
provide  important  service  for  small  com- 
munities, the  waivers  will  result  in  small 
communities  receiving  better  service 
than  would  be  provided  if  there  was 
strict  adherence  to  the  FAA  regulations. 

I  have  some  additional  comments  on 
the  intent  of  specific  provisions  of  the 
conference  bill. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  com- 
mence a  rulemaking  proceeding  to  re- 
quire aircraft  used  for  international  op- 
erations by  U.S.  and  foreign  air  carriers 
to  comply  with  the  noise  standards  im- 
posed for  domestic  operations,  at  a 
phased  rate  of  compliance  "similar"  to 
that  in  effect  for  domestic  operations. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  bring  the 
international  fieets  of  air  carriers  into 


not  presently  subject  to  any  UJ3.  noise 
requirements  and  the  international  car- 
riers are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  period 
of  notice  before  they  are  required  to 
comply. 

With  respect  to  the  airport  develop- 
ment provisions  of  this  bill,  some  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  that  even 
though  the  bill  increases  ADAP  funding, 
there  will  be  limited  ADAP  discretion- 
ary funds  available  during  fiscal  year 
1980.  One  cause  of  this  problem  is  that 
the  ADAP  program  is  only  authorized 
through  flscal  year  1980,  and  according- 
ly 1979  and  1980  entitlement  funds  for 
air  carrier  airports,  which  ordinarily 
can  be  carried  forward  for  2  flscal 
years,  will  have  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  This  will  lead  to  an  artificially  high 
demand  for  entitlement  funds  and  draw 
down  the  amounts  available  for  discre- 
tionary funding. 

A  partial  solution  to  this  problem 
would  be  to  amend  the  ADAP  law  to 
provide  that  funds  apportioned  to  air 
carrier  airpm-ts  in  fiscal  years  1979  and 
1980  would  be  available  for  obligation 
during  the  fisctd  year  in  which  those 
funds  were  first  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated and  for  the  2  fiscal  years  imme- 
diately following.  Passage  of  such  legis- 
lation, which  is  before  the  Congress, 
would  prevent  an  artificially  high  de- 
mand for  the  obligation  of  apportioned 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1980,  which  in  turn 
would  result  in  increased  fimds  being 
available  for  discretionary  funding.  I  am 
confident  that  legislative  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  matter  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  clarify  several  mat- 
ters with  respect  to  the  Love  Field 
provision. 

ITje  report  refers  to  "turnaround" 
service  between  Love  Field  and  points 
within  the  four  contiguous  States.  Tills 
restriction  is  intended  to  limit  flights 
serving  Love  Field,  and  only  those  flights, 
to  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  four  con- 
tiguous States,  but  is  not  intended  to 
limit  the  niunber  of  cities  served  on 
such  flights,  so  long  as  these  cities  are 
in  those  flve  States.  Also  there  is  no 
intent  to  limit  flights  by  a  carrier  serv- 
ing Love  Field  which  do  not  serve  Love 
Field  at  all.  such  as  a  New  York-Miami 
flight.  Finally,  the  prc^ibition  in  section 
503(c)  (1)  against  an  air  carrier  provid- 
ing through  service  or  ticketing  with  an- 
other air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier 
only  applies  with  respect  to  a  carrier's 
Love  Field  service  and  does  not  aflfect  its 
usual  ticketing,  scheduling  and  ratemak- 
Ing  practices  at  other  points  cya  its 
system. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  conference  has  come  up  with 
a  good  bill  which  will  help  reduce  avia- 
tion noise  and  promote  aviation  safety. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  important 
legislation. 

nil30 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the    conference    report    on    H.R.    2440, 


nority  members  of  both  the  full  Public 
Works  and  Transportaticm  Committee 
and  Aviation  Subcommittee.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  to  reach  a  com- 
promise acceptable  to  all  sides  on  this 
issue,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  indicated  that  he  will  recommend 
to  the  President  that  he  sign  this  legis- 
lation if  passed  in  its  present  form. 

A  major  provision  of  the  bill  would 
repeal  the  existing  discretionary  fund 
prohibition  for  fiscal  year  1980  in  the  air- 
port development  aid  program  (ADAP) 
and  thereby  make  available  for  obliga- 
tion aivroximately  $240  million  for  the 
development  of  our  Nation's  air  carrier 
and  general  aviation  airports.  This 
amount  represents  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  ADAP  authorization  for 
flscal  year  1980  and  is  absolutely  critical 
to  assure  that  our  airports  can  continue 
to  cope  with  the  increase  in  traffic  asso- 
ciated with  deregulation.  Moreover,  new- 
er projects  designed  to  upgrade  existing 
reUever  airports  in  the  wake  of  the  tragic 
San  Diego  midair  collision  would  also 
be  accomplished  as  part  of  the  discre- 
tionary authorization. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  meas- 
ures designed  to  reduce  aircraft  noise 
on  the  ground  by  providing  $40  million 
for  planning  grants  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  noise  compatibility  programs. 
In  this  fashion,  local  airport  operators 
and  communities  will  be  able  to  take  a 
larger  role  in  assuring  that  effective  noise 
reduction  measures  are  taken  at  a  local 
level. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  most  ccmtroversial  aspect  <rf  this  leg- 
islation concerns  the  issue  of  waivers 
from  the  FAA's  so-called  "fleet  noise 
rule,"  which  requires  turbojet  aircraft 
used  in  air  carrier  service  to  comply  with 
FAA  noise  standards  bv  adhering  to  a 
phased  compliance  schedule.  In  this  way, 
part  of  the  fleet  is  required  to  be  in  com- 
pliance by  1981,  another  part  in  1983  and 
the  remainder  in  1985.  The  effect  of  these 
rules  is  to  require  the  airlines  to  retrofit 
their  airplanes  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$250,000  each,  thereby  making  the  air- 
craft slightly  quieter  but  also  wasting 
fuel  as  a  result  of  the  added  weight  of 
the  retrofit  kits. 

While  I  have  alwasrs  be^i  opposed  to 
the  FAA's  retroflt  requirement,  I  do  rec- 
ognize that  many  people  who  live  near 
major  metrc^wlitan  airports  are  severely 
impacted  by  aircraft  noise  and  do  de- 
serve some  measure  of  relief.  Therefore, 
compromise  language  has  been  approved 
by  the  conferees  which  would  retain  ex- 
isting compliance  requirements  for  the 
four-engine  airplanes  (which  comprise 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  non- 
complying  fleet)  and  actually  strengthen 
existing  regulations  for  three-engine 
aircraft  (which  comprise  approximately 
38  percent  of  the  noncomplying  fleet) . 

However,  the  two-engine  fleet  (DC-9, 
BAC-111.  737)  would  be  granted  up  to  S 
additicmal  years  to  comply,  depending  on 
the  seating  configuration  of  the  airplane. 
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Those  aircraft  with  100  seats  or  less 
would  have  until  1988  to  comply — since 
these  are  the  aircraft  which  regularly 
serve  small  communities  and  which 
might  otherwise  be  retired  from  the  air- 


legislation  and  represents  an  acceptable 
compromise  to  all  those  who  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  this  issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
conference  report. 


-D  A  1-kTT  A -ft  jr        TLW-m 


Transportation,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  will  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
Once  again,  hard  work,  negotiation, 

aT^/4    fni*>   »%1nTT    K«^Mf*n 
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earlier  aviation  noise  legislation  and  repre- 
sents a  comprcmlse  worked  out  through  the 
efforts  of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce and  House  Public  Works  Committees. 
This  compromise  meets  most  of  my  concerns 
in  this  area  nnd  I  would  like  to  share  with 


dent  that  he  sign  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Conference. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  letter  for  the  considera- 


sions   from  the  Senate  conferees,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  they  are  not  mough. 
I  liappen  to  represent  a  district  where 
people  are  keenly  aware  of  the  problem 
through  sad  experience.  We  have  the 


retrofit  them  in  the  next  few  years. 
Those  two-engine  aircraft  with  more 
than  100  seats  would  have  only  until 
1985  to  comply  with  the  noise  standards. 
Neither  of  these  extensions  would,  how- 
ever, apply  if  the  aircraft  were  sold  af- 
ter January  1,  1983.  Existing  regulations 
permit  these  aircraft  to  be  flown  until 
January  1985  under  an  approved  re- 
placement plan. 

Finally,  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains a  new  technology  waiver  provision 
which  encourages  the  airlines  to  purchase 
new,  quieter,  and  more  fuel-efftcient 
"stage  3"  aircraft.  By  ordering  one  of 
these  replacement  airplanes,  the  airlines 
will  be  able  to  use  an  older  three-engine 
aircraft  until  1985  and  an  older  two- 
engine  aircraft  (more  than  100  seats) 
until  1986. 

This  provision  is  a  most  important  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  since  it  strength- 
ens the  existing  FAA  regulations  which 
allow  carriers  to  operate  aircraft  beyond 
the  interim  compliance  dates  if  comply- 
ing replacements  airplanes  are  on  order. 
In  order  to  receive  an  extension  from  the 
PAA  under  existing  regulations,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  a  carrier  order  a  comply- 
ing stage  2  replacement  airplane,  rather 
than  a  more  sophisticated  and  newer 
technology  stage  3  aircraft.  Not  only  does 
a  stage  3  aircraft  provide  far  more  sig- 
nificant noise  reduction  benefits,  but  it 
is  more  fuel-eflQcient  and  has  fewer  nox- 
ious air  emissions  than  existing  engines. 
Because  of  the  benefits  associated  with 
the  purchase  of  stage  3  aircraft,  section 
303  of  this  bill  would  require  any  such 
replacement  aircraft  to  comply  with 
stage  3  requirements  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  compliance  extensions  pro- 
vided. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  provision  may 
slightly  increase  the  noise  levels  in  the 
short  nm,  it  wiU  unquestionably  provide 
for  significant  noise  reduction  in  the  long 
run  by  encouraging  the  purchase  of  stage 
3  replacement  aircraft,  rather  than  stage 
2  aircraft.  Such  a  difference  is  crucial, 
especially  when  you  consider  that  any 
new  aircraft  purchased  today  will  be 
flown  for  approximately  20  years  before 
being  retired  from  the  airline  fleet. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  replacing 
today's  older  aircraft  with  new  technol- 
ogy stage  3  aircraft  will,  in  the  long  nm, 
provide  the  greatest  measure  of  noise 
relief  to  those  people  living  around  major 
metropolitan  airports  and  hope  that  the 
carriers  take  advantage  of  the  new  tech- 
nology incentives  provided. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation attacks  the  aircraft  noise  problem 
both  in  the  air  by  assuring  a  quieter 
airline  fleet  and  on  the  ground  by  en- 
couraging local  airport  operators  and 
governments  to  take  meaningful  steps  to 
assure  compatible  land  use.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  approximately  $240  million 
for  important  airport  safety  projects 
that  must  continue  to  be  funded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  air  traiisportation  sys- 
tem In  the  future.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
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gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcHn  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tory data  here,  and  I  will  have  to  say 
that  on  paper  it  looks  very  good  for  those 
small  commimities  which  are  plagued  by 
noise,  those  small  communities  which 
have  had  anti-airport,  anti-noise  law- 
suits brought,  which  have  had  air  opera- 
tion suspended  and  flights  and  business 
curtailed  and  which  have  tried  to  allevi- 
ate severe  noise  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned 
on  this,  because  while  it  does  look 
good  on  paper,  those  communities  most 
plagued  by  the  noise  problem  which 
have  made  efforts  in  cooperation  with  the 
airlines,  to  upgrade  their  aircraft  and 
address  the  noise  problem  have  done  so 
in  good  faith  and  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  in  respect  for  the 
well-being  of  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion. This  conference  report,  however, 
would  seem  to  me  to  throw  all  of  the 
good  out  of  the  window,  give  everybody 
a  1-year  delay  and  let  them  go  on  up  to 
1986  to  obey  the  law.  and  in  so  doing, 
allowing  a  backward  step  for  those  com- 
mimities and  those  airlines  who  have  not 
really  made  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
noise  problem. 
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I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  first, 
that  is  the  Delta  argument.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  able  to  get  pretty 
much  into  compliance.  I  assume  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  making  refer- 
ence to.  The  rest  of  the  air  carriers  have 
not.  In  regard  to  the  two  engines,  which 
is  where  the  real  extension  is,  and  the 
under  100  seats,  we  do  not  have  on  line 
a  domestic-built  aircraft  to  comply  to 
stage  3  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  need 
for  the  same  service  is  why  we  have  given 
that  extension. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  our  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2440. 

Last  November,  when  I  requested  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  allowed  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  I  stated  then 
that  I  felt  the  conferees  would  be  fair, 
that  they  would  work  diligently  with  the 
other  body  on  this  matter,  that  the  con- 
ferees would  bring  back  to  this  fioor  a  bill 
this  body  could  accept  and  that  the 
President  could  sign  into  law.  May  I  say 
that  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  my  fellow 
conferees  on  the  House  side  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  the 
able  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  his  col- 
leagues, such  a  resolution  has  been 
reached. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today 
has   the   support   of   the   Secretary   of 


support.  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

The  conference  bill  includes  important 
programs  for  funding  noise  abatement 
programs  for  airports  and  for  new  air- 
port safety  projects.  These  programs 
were  included  in  the  noise  bill  which  the 
House  passed  in  the  last  Congress.  There 
is  general  agreement  in  the  aviation 
community  that  these  programs  are  a 
critical  element  in  solving  the  airport 
noise  problem.  I  am  very  pleased  that  it 
now  appears  possible  to  enact  these  long 
overdue  programs  into  law. 

The  most  controversial  issue  in  noise 
legislation  has  been  the  issue  of  waiving 
or  extending  the  deadlines  for  compli- 
ance with  PAA  regulations  which  require 
the  retrofit  or  replacement  of  aircraft 
which  are  already  in  the  fleet,  and  which 
met  all  Federal  standards  when  they 
were  purchased. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  made  sub- 
stantial modifications  to  the  FAA's  pro- 
gram, including  a  permanent  exemption 
for  two-  and  three-engine  aircraft  and 
other  provisions  which  would  have 
waived  noise  requirements  for  many 
four-engine  aircraft  until  the  late  1980's 
or  beyond. 

The  conference  bill  is  very  different. 
For  three-engine  aircraft  and  narrow- 
bodied  four-engine  aircraft,  which  to- 
gether are  68  percent  of  the  current  non- 
complying  fleet,  the  conference  bill  im- 
poses requirements  which  are  as  strict 
or  stricter  than  current  FAA  regulations. 
The  only  extension  of  comphance  dates 
in  the  conference  bill  is  for  two-engine 
aircraft.  These  extensions  are  limited, 
and  are  designed  to  encourage  purchase 
of  a  new  technology  stage  3  replacement 
aircraft. 

Stage  3  aircraft  will  bring  much  great- 
er relief  from  noise  than  retrofit  to  stage 
2  levels,  which  is  required  by  present 
FAA  regulations.  Stage  3  aircraft  are 
also  20  to  25  percent  more  energy  eflS- 
cient  than  stage  2  aircraft.  Additionally, 
two-engine  jet  aircraft  are  the  major 
aircraft  used  by  certiflcated  airlines  to 
serve  small  communities.  If  retroflt  of 
these  aircraft  is  required,  the  fuel  ineCB- 
ciency  and  cost  of  retroflt  may  lead  the 
airlines  to  retire  these  aircraft  from 
the  fleet  rather  than  retroflt.  If  this  oc- 
curs, the  biggest  losers  would  be  the 
small-  and  medium-sized  communities 
now  served  by  these  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  has  come 
up  with  a  good  compromise  which  will 
promote  noise  reduction,  energy  eflS- 
ciency,  and  small  community  service.  I 
urge  the  House  to  enact  this  important 
legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  DC,  January  28, 1980. 
Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,    House    of    Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  let  you  know  my  views 
on  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  2440,  the 
Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act.  a 
matter  which  will  be  before  you  shortly.  The 
Conference  Report  differs  slgnlflcantly  from 


you  my  reasons  lor  supporting  the  uonier- 
pnce  Report. 

The  focal  point  of  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  propo.sed  legislative  extensions 
of  deadlines  for  compliance  with  noise  rules. 
Earlier  legislation  Included  various  waivers 
from  the  noise  standards  which  set  no  defi- 
nite time  limit  for  the  replacement  or  retro- 
fit of  noncomplylng  aircraft.  Under  that 
legislation,  many  aircraft  would  be  able  to 
fly  without  modification  well  into  the  next 
decade.  By  contrast,  the  Conference  Report 
would  extend  the  useful  life  of  noncomplylng 
aircraft  only  for  limited  time  [>erlods.  and 
even  then  only  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  Conference  Report  provides  no  waivers 
for  four  engine  aircraft.  As  to  three  engine 
aircraft,  the  Conference  Report  would  extend 
the  current  compliance  date  from  January  1, 
1983  to  January  1,  1985.  but  only  if  the  op- 
erator of  the  aircraft  gains  the  approval  of 
this  Department  for  a  plan  to  replace  the 
aircraft  and,  by  January  1,  1983,  has  entered 
Into  a  contract  for  delivery  of  a  qulter. 
"stage  3"  replacement  aircraft  by  January  1. 
1985. 

Compliance  for  two  engine  aircraft  seat- 
ing over  100  passengers  could  be  extended  to 
January  1. 1986  under  certain  conditions  and. 
for  two  engine  aircraft  seating  up  to  100.  the 
outside  extension  date  would  be  January  1. 
1988.  Again,  let  me  emphasize  there  are 
various  restrictions  on  the  two  engine  exemp- 
tions, Including  a  requirement  that  if  such 
an  aircraft  Is  sold,  it  must  be  brought  into 
compliance  by  the  new  owner  before  it  can 
be  operated  again. 

Further,  earlier  legislation  provided  that 
any  aircraft  exceeding  prescribed  noise 
standards  by  5  decibels  or  less  would  be 
deemed  in  compliance  with  the  standards. 
The  Conference  Report  Includes  no  such  ex- 
emption. 

We  are  concerned  that  section  302  of  the 
Conference  Report,  regarding  aircraft  en- 
gaged in  foreign  air  transportation,  could  be 
subject  to  Intel  pretations  which  would  im- 
pose Impossible  or  unreasonable  compliance 
deadlines  on  aircraft  operators  engacred  in 
foreign  air  commerce.  However,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  provision  is  not  Intended  to 
establish  a  specific  timetable  for  compliance. 
Rather,  the  provision  sanctions  rulemaking 
action  by  the  Department  to  set  compliance 
dates  for  aircraft  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

As  to  the  budgetary  aspects  of  the  Con- 
ference Report,  there  has  also  been  an  Im- 
portant shift.  Earlier  legislation  would  have 
authorized  $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1980  for 
certain  airport  noise  comoatiblllty  programs. 
The  Conference  Report  includes  no  such  au- 
thorization. Also,  while  earlier  legislation 
would  have  added  $87  million  to  the  1980 
authorization  for  air  carrier  airports,  the 
Conference  Report  would  add  only  $44  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose. 

Lastly,  in  reviewing  the  Conference  Re- 
port I  particularly  noted  the  following  state- 
ment, made  In  reference  to  legislative  ef- 
forts to  relax  present  noise  rules:  "This  legis- 
lation is  intended  to  be  the  final  resolution 
of  this  issue,  except  for  extraordinary  and 
unanticipated  circumstances."  This  strong 
commitment  by  the  Congress  to  rules  which 
will  reduce  aircraft  noise  at  Its  source  is  very 
Important  to  me.  I  believe  this  commitment 
will  have  the  significant  result  of  causing 
those  affected  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
meeting  aviation  noise  rules  and  providing 
relief  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  live 
near  airports. 

Considering  this  Congressional  commit- 
ment, coupled  with  the  significant  substan- 
tive changes  that  have  been  made  to  this 
legislation,  I  would  recommend  to  the  Presi- 


tion  of  the  CTongress. 
Sincerely, 


Neil  Ooldschmidt. 


Jandart  29,   1980. 
Hon.   Neil   Goldschmidt, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  supporting  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2440,  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  in  helping 
us  to  resolve  these  difficult  issues  in  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  manner.  As  you  know,  we 
went  into  conference  with  a  wide  divergence 
of  views  on  a  number  of  issues,  especially  the 
question  of  whether  the  FAA  aircraft  noise 
regulations  should  be  modified.  In  the  con- 
ference we  worked  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  accommodation  which  enabled  us  to 
reach  a  solution  acceptable  to  all  but  one  of 
the  conferees.  Our  discussions  with  you  were 
of  great  assistance  in  finding  this  solution, 
and  I  particularly  appreciate  your  flexibility 
and  creativity  In  helping  us  to  accommodate 
differing  points  of  view.  As  a  result,  we  have 
developed  a  bill  which  will  play  an  important 
role  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  aviation  noise 
and  promote  aviation  safety. 

Again,  my  thanks  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  T.   (Bizz)   Johnson, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LUNGREN)  . 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
conferees  for  the  work  they  have  done 
in  improving  slightly  the  unacceptable 
bill  that  was  attempted  to  be  foisted 
upon  us  by  the  other  body  some  months 
ago.  Some  weeks  ago  I  objected  to  the 
rule  governing  this  report  because  of  the 
report  itself  but,  even  more,  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  up 
by  the  House.  I  did  not  think  at  that  time 
the  House  had  had  a  proper  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  before  we  were  asked  to 
vote  upon  it. 

However,  this  conference  report,  de- 
spite all  of  the  clsums  of  those  people 
who  are  supporting  it,  does  cause  greater 
problems  than  presently  exist  for  those 
people  living  around  airports,  because  it 
breaks  faith  with  those  people  most  af- 
fected by  the  noise.  It  does  have  exten- 
sions on  it,  although  it  promises  them 
some  long-term  relief.  I  think  we  ought 
to  recognize  that  and  look  at  that  for 
what  it  really  does. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  those 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2440  is  not  an  adequate  solution  to 
aircraft  noise  abatement.  I  strongly  urge 
that  it  be  rejected.  While  I  do  want  to 
give  credit  to  the  House  conferees  for 
their  efforts  in  gaining  certain  conces- 


unpaci  01  uaiumore-wasnmgxon  inter- 
national Airport  and  Washington's  Na- 
tional Airport.  I  have  been  in  constant 
contact  with  the  community  associations 
and  people  that  live  near  these  airports. 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  problem  has  be- 
come worse  over  the  years. 

The  State  of  Maryland  too  is  opposed 
to  the  weakened  aircraft  noise  standards 
that  would  be  prescribed  by  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  would  allow  noise  pollu- 
tion by  most  two-engine  airplanes  serv- 
ing metropolitan  airports  to  continue 
until  1988.  This  is  intolerable. 

We  must  press  for  full  implementation 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
fleet  noise  rule  and  I  ur^e  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

Nobody  objects  to  the  presence  of  air 
trans'-ortation  facilities  that  are  an 
economic  boon  to  our  area,  but  it  Is  very 
clear  to  me  that  aircraft  noise  can  and 
must  be  reduced  with  comprehensive 
standards  strictly  enforced. 

Failure  to  reduce  aircraft  noise  levels 
means  not  only  inconvenience  and  ag- 
gravation for  the  people  affected.  It 
means  losses  of  property  value  running 
to  billions  of  dollars  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spent  literally 
years  attempting  to  persuade  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  enforce 
tough  standards  against  noise  levels  that 
are  hurting  my  constituents.  Other 
Members  of  this  House  have  similar 
problems. 

We  must  not  reverse  our  efforts  to  solve 
this  difiScult  pollution  problem. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  those  comments. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  although 
the  conference  report  does  suggest  those 
people  who  move  into  airport  areas  that 
are  affected  by  noise  will  be  precluded 
from  suing  airports  and  those  entities 
which  operate  those  airports  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  the 
people  that  live  around  airrorts  right 
now  that  are  being  affected  and  that  are 
bringing  the  lawsuits  and  that,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  State  of  California  have 
been  given  the  right  to  receive  money 
damages.  As  a  result,  I  believe  the  cost 
to  the  municipalities  will  be  greater  if 
they  continue  to  operate  these  airports 
in  the  coming  years  when  we  do  allow 
the  extension  of  the  waivers  of  existing 
law.  As  a  result,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
find  that  there  will  be  greater  requests 
by  municipalities  for  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  bail  them  out 
because  of  lawsuits  that  will  be  brought. 
This  is  a  cost  which  will  be  borne  di- 
rectly by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  will  have  to  deal  with 
that  as  Members  of  the  Congress. 

If  I  could  sum  it  up  in  just  a  few 
words,  I  would  say  that  the  difference 
between  this  bill  and  the  bill  that  was 
brought  to  us  by  the  other  body  is  merely 
the  difference  between  rape  and  seduc- 
tion. In  the  previous  instance  we  had  a 
situation  where  it  was  an  absolutely  un- 
acceptable bill  that  really  did  not  recog- 
nize the  difficulties  existing  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  was  an  absolute  violation  of 
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the  rights  of  many  people.  This  confer- 
ence report  is  somewhat  of  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  attempts  to  entice  many  of 
us  who  have  complaints,  because  it  gives 
us  some  beneflt  but,  in  the  overall,  it  is 
going  to  really  affect  in  a  very  deleteri- 


Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  California.  Not  at 
all.  The  chairman  is  making  reference 
to  the  bill's  change  in  the  authorizatacNi 
for  "not  less  than"  to  "not  less  than  or 
more  than,"  which  applies  to  airport 
grants,  F.  &  E.,  and  R.  it  D.  These  maxi- 


as  much  as  they  can  get  for  the  time 
being. 

The  conference  report  is  not  good  for 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  citizens  who  have  to  suffer  from 
the  jet  noise.  All  we  are  doing  is  giving 
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and  the  other  two-engines  a  delay  of  2 
extra  years.  That  can  only  mean  more 
noise  over  a  longer  period  of  time  from 
the  two-engine  fleet. 

And  the  two-engine  fleet  is  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  national  noise  problem. 

T^ov  Of 


those  conditions  are  not  met,  section  303 
will  not  change  that  fact  and  will  not 
result  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  aircraft. 
I  am  in  favor  of  new  technology  aircraft 
and  I  have  nothing  against  section  303. 
But  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  it  will 
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lines  for  two-engine  jets,  until  January 
1,  1988,  would  set  off  a  frenzy  in  the  San 
Jose  area.  To  continue  with  the  nerve 
racking  noise  situation  at  San  Jose  Mu- 
nicipal for  local  residents  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. Every  city  has  its  noise  pollu- 
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ous  manner  inose  peopie  wno  uve  arounu 
airports  for  a  significant  period  of  time, 
and  I  believe  for  an  unacceptable  period 
of  time. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  fMr.  Duncan)  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  endorse  the  confer- 
ence report  and  congratulate  the  com- 
mittees on  the  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing would  amend  the  authorization  lev- 
els which  were  in  effect  when  we  enacted 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  fiscal  year  1980  (Pub- 
Uc  Law  96-131).  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  discuss  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  funding  levels  prescribed  in 
the  DOT  Appropriation  Act  and  the  au- 
thorization levels  contained  in  HJl.  2440. 

Section  302  of  the  DOT  Appropriation 
Act  places  an  obligation  limitation  of 
$640  million  on  the  airport  development 
aid  program.  In  addition,  thir  limitation 
specifically  directs  that  $30  million  of  the 
$640  million  is  to  be  added  to  both  air 
carrier  and  general  aviation  discretion- 
ary funds.  Because  these  limitations  are 
less  than  the  $667  million  authorized  in 
H.R.  2440,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
HJ%.  2440  authorizations  to  be  prorated 
downward.  The  same  percentage  reduc- 
tion would  be  made  for  both  the  general 
aviation  and  air  carrier  authorizations. 
I  would  also  contemplate  that  the  $30 
million  in  discretionary  funds,  added  by 
Congress  during  the  appropriations 
process,  would  remain  available  for  dis- 
cretionary purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Will 
the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemen  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  that,  if  enacted,  the  air- 
port development  amoimts  contained  in 
HJl.  2440  would  have  to  be  prorated 
downward.  In  fact,  that  coincides  with 
points  raised  diulng  my  floor  discussion 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  others  oh  June  28, 
1976. 

Of  course,  Congress  can  authorize  ex- 
penditiu-es  in  excess  of  obligational  limi- 
tations. If  we  wish  to  fund  the  programs 
at  the  levels  specified  in  H.R.  2440,  a 
modification  to  the  Appropriaticm  Act 
obligaticxi  limitation  would  permit  such 
increased  funding.  The  additional  funds 
could  then  be  used  to  increase  the  fund- 
ing levels  which  are  otherwise  reduced 
on  a  prorata  basis,  as  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  OregcHi. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  if  the  conferees 
intend  the  authorization  maximums, 
which  have  been  created  by  H.R  2440, 
to  supersede  the  fiscal  year  1980  appro- 
priations for  these  program  areas 
already  approved  by  Congress? 


mums  are  prospeciive  auinonzaiion  ceu- 
ings  for  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
for  an  individual  fiscal  year.  However, 
they  do  not,  and  are  not  intended  to, 
preclude  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  making  appropriations  which  in- 
clude both  the  maximum  authorization 
for  that  individual  fiscal  year  plus  addi- 
tional fimds  authorized,  but  not  ex- 
pended, in  previous  years.  Pot  example, 
the  F.  &  E.  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1980  is  "not  less  than  or  more  than  $250 
million."  The  DOT  fiscal  year  1980 
appropriatiOTi  for  F.  &  E.  is  a  total  of 
$293  million,  which  represents  $250  mil- 
lion authorized  for  fiscal  year  1980  plus 
a  reappropriation  of  $43  millirai  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditiu"e  in 
fiscal  year  1980,  but  which  was  author- 
ized in  previous  years. 

The  law  is  clear  on  this  point  by 
referencing  the  authorization  maximum 
for  an  individual  fiscal  year,  which  is 
not  the  same  as  the  total  appropriation 
ceiling  in  a  fiscal  year  that  may  account 
for  authorizations  acciunulated  from 
several  fiscal  years. 

The  conferees  are  in  cMnplete  support 
of  the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation 
levels. 

D  1150 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler),  my 
friend — but  misguided  today. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
reject  this  conference  report;  defeat  it; 
send  it  back  to  the  conference  and  let 
them  strike  out  the  part  of  it  that  is 
bad  and  was  not  passed  by  the  House. 
The  noise  provisions  were  stuck  in  by 
the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
negligent  airlines  for  those  few  of  them 
that  did  not  want  to  comply  with  noise 
regulations.  This  part  of  the  conference 
report  is  just  to  bail  them  out. 

Let  us  not  let  them  get  away  with 
this.  Let  us  make  them  comply  just  like 
other  airlines  have  complied  with  the 
noise  rules  and  regulations  that  they 
have  had  long  warning  of,  and  for  which 
they  have  the  technology  available  to 
comply  if  they  want  to  comply.  The  only 
reason  they  do  not  do  it  is  because  they 
do  not  want  to  do  it. 

The  airlines  have  been  resisting  noise 
reduction  for  the  last  15  years  in  our 
country.  I  have  seen  it  year  after  year. 
T^ere  are  some  airlines  that  are  going 
to  stonewall  it  right  to  the  end.  If  we 
give  them  this  extension,  they  will  be 
back  for  other  extensions  as  other  prob- 
lems arise  for  them  in  the  years  ahead. 
Once  we  start  down  this  road,  there  is 
probably  no  place  we  can  stop. 

So,  I  say  that  the  same  people  who 
are  now  telling  us  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  were  the  people  who 
were  selling  us  the  last  compromise  that 
they  now  say  was  not  reasonable.  The 
only  reason  they  say  this  one  is  rea- 
sonable is  because  they  figure  it  is  about 


a  lew  01  me  airmies  mai  maae  up  ineir 
minds  they  were  not  going  to  comply 
and  were  going  to  come  to  the  Congress 
instead  and  get  the  Members  to  just  give 
them  more  time.  It  is  going  to  relieve 
them  of  the  burden  that  they  were  given 
many  years  ago  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  due  and  adequate 
warning,  that  on  certain  dates  they  could 
use  existing  technology  to  get  their  air- 
planes into  compliance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

They  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  not  do  that,  but  throw  the  prob- 
lem to  us  and  that  we  would  bail  them 
out.  I  hope  that  no  Member  of  the  House 
is  going  to  buy  this  compromise.  It  is 
no  better  than  the  last  one.  It  is  just 
a  device  to  give  those  selfish  and 
negligent  airlines,  that  did  not  want  to 
give  people  who  object  to  the  noise  a 
form  of  relief  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled. 

So,  I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  reject  this  conference  report  and 
send  it  back,  and  let  them  strike  out 
this  provision,  which  is  totally  imneces- 
sary,  in  the  legislation:  and  let  us  get 
those  parts  of  the  legislation  which  are 
good  for  the  country  enacted.  I  think 
if  we  do  that,  that  we  will  perform  a 
service  to  our  country.  I  ask  every  Mem- 
ber to  vote  no  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mineta)  . 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  our  House  con- 
ferees on  the  great  job  they  did  in  con- 
ference. They  began  facing  a  horrendous 
Senate  bill  and  won  a  compromise  more 
than  half  way.  If  today's  vote  were  a  vote 
between  what  went  into  conference  and 
what  came  out  of  conference,  I  would 
be  urging  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report. 

That  Is  not,  however,  what  today's 
vote  is  all  about.  Today  we  face  the 
choice  between  passing  and  rejecting  the 
conference  report.  That  means  we  face 
the  choice  of  whether  to  stick  with  the 
existing  jet  noise  riiles  or  to  allow  them 
to  be  delaved  and  diluted  by  this  con- 
ference report. 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  provisions 
In  this  conference  report,  some  good  and 
some  bad.  Bat  the  main  purpose  of  this 
particular  bill  is  to  roll  back  noise  stand- 
ards for  jet  aircraft.  Other  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  may  be  desirable  can  be 
or  already  are  Included  in  other  legisla- 
tion. 

The  central  provision  is  section  304, 
which  delays  the  compliance  deadlines 
for  two-engine  jets.  Existing  standards 
for  two-engine  jets  were  promulgated 
late  in  1976  and  set  a  deadline  of  only 
1983.  In  other  words  the  airlines  had 
over  6  years  to  bring  their  two-engine 
fleets  into  compliance.  Now  halfway 
through  that  period,  this  legislation 
comes  along  and  would  change  the  rules 
of  the  game  by  allowing  over  half  the 
two-engine  fleet  a  delay  of  5  extra  years 


complying  fleet  and  for  41  percent  of 
U.S.  landings  and  takeoffs.  They  are  just 
as  noisy  as  a  noncomplying  727  on  ap- 
proach, which  is  where  the  noise  impact 
is  greatest. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  roll- 
back of  noise  compliance  standards  for 
the  two-engine  jets  is  somehow  a  "small 
community  service  exemption."  To  hold 
out  the  promise  to  those  concerned  about 
the  serious  problems  of  small  commimlty 
service  that  this  provision  will  in  any 
way  help  solve  their  problems  would  be  a 
cruel  hoax.  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  only  place  section  304 
mentions  small  community  service  is  in 
the  title  of  that  section.  One  of  our  House 
conferees  in  fact  tried  to  put  a  require- 
ment Into  this  section,  that  in  order  to 
receive  the  noise  exemption  a  carrier 
would  actually  have  to  keep  that  aircraft 
In  small  community  service  for  a  speci- 
fled  portion  of  Its  operations.  But  the 
conference  completely  rejected  that. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  conference  re- 
port which  would  prevent  an  airline  from 
taking  its  5 -year  exemption  for  a  two- 
engine  jet  and  then  never  once  fljring  it 
to  a  small  community.  There  is  no  small 
community  service  incentive  whatsoever 
in  this  bill.  Airlines  will  continue  to  put 
their  aircraft  on  routes  where  they  can 
get  the  most  return,  just  as  they  have  in 
the  last  several  years,  whether  or  not  we 
require  those  aircraft  to  comply  with  the 
noise  standards. 

There  may  be  some  feeling  that  two- 
engine  jets  fly  mostly  to  small  communi- 
ties where  noise  is  not  a  problem.  That  is 
simply  not  true.  In  fact,  66  percent  of  all 
two-engine  takeoffs  and  landings  are  at 
large-  and  medium-hub  airports,  which 
represent  only  the  largest  14  percent  of 
U.S.  air  carrier  airports.  And  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  most  noise-impacted  air- 
ports in  the  country :  at  La  Guardia  Air- 
port about  34  percent  of  jet  operations 
are  two-engine;  at  Logan  Airport  that 
figure  is  about  32  percent;  at  Atlanta  it 
is  over  40  percent;  at  San  Jose  it  Is  about 
38  percent. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
new  technology  provision,  section  303, 
will  cause  noise  Impact  reductions 
greater  than  the  noise  increases  resulting 
from  the  two-engine  exemptions.  That 
argument  is  based,  however,  on  the 
highly  imlikely  assumption  that  the  mere 
existence  of  section  303  will  cause  air- 
lines to  purchase  large  numbers  of  new 
technology  aircraft  which  they  would 
not  have  otherwise  purchased.  "Hie  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  airlines  buy  new 
aircraft  when  three  conditions  are  met: 

First.  When  the  new  aircraft  offer  sig- 
niflcant  Improvements  in  productivity; 

Second.  When  new  aircraft  are  availa- 
ble which  are  properly  sized  for  the  air- 
line's routes;  and 

Third.  When  capital  is  available. 

When  those  three  conditions  are  met, 
the  airline  is  going  to  purchase  a  new 
aircraft,  with  or  without  enactment  of 
section  303.  And  when  one  or  more  of 


aircraft  purchases  over  what  already 
exists.  What  section  303  offers  as  incen- 
tive is  possible  avoidance  of  retrofit  costs 
in  return  for  a  decision  to  buy  a  new 
technology  replacement  aircraft.  But  the 
cost  avoidance  we  are  offering  is  only  1 
percent  or  less  of  the  cost  of  the  replace- 
ment aircraft.  That  is  not  going  to  swing 
many  decisions. 

The  bottom  line  on  this  conference  re- 
port is  that  the  negative  Impacts  of  the 
two-engine  noise  compliance  rollback 
will  far  outweigh  the  positive  effects  of 
the  new  technology  waiver.  The  net  effect 
of  passing  this  legislation  will  be  more 
noise  impact  over  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

The  FAA  has  recently  forecast  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  jet 
operations  at  U.S.  airports  during  this 
decade.  There  will  be  more  than  enough 
of  a  growing  noise  problem  in  the  com- 
ing years  without  our  voting  to  further 
rollback  noise  standards.  We  should  not 
be  contributing  further  to  the  problem. 

This  conference  report  is  deflnitely 
better  than  the  Senate  bill,  but  it  is  still 
worse  than  what  would  exist  if  we  defeat 
it.  Three  key  criticisms  of  the  Senate  bill 
remain  true  of  the  conference  report : 

It  is  still  inequitable  to  those  airlines 
who  have  made  good  faith  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  noise  standards  and  it 
still  rewards  those  who  have  been  drag- 
ging their  feet; 

It  is  still  a  complex  and  controversial 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  not  been 
considered  by  this  House  and  which  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  public  hearings  on 
either  side  of  the  96th  Congress;  and 

It  is  above  all  else  a  bill  that  will  In- 
crease jet  noise  impact. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  compliment  him  on 
his  statement.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
conference  repwrt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  martcs  the  first 
time  in  this  Congress,  that  the  House  will 
be  considering  relaxing  Federal  noise 
abatement  standards  for  jet  planes.  We 
will  also  be  considering  for  the  flrst  time 
a  provision  which  will  "regulate  the  ac- 
cess to  public  areas"  by  restricting  solic- 
itation of  funds  at  airports  by  religious 
and  and  other  nonprofit  groups.  I  oppose 
both  of  these  provisions  in  this  bill  and 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
liberties  and  health  of  our  country  by 
joining  me  in  opposing  it. 

Congressman  Norman  Mineta  and  I 
represent  the  area  where  San  Jose  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  is  located.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  its  trafiSc  Is  with  two-  and 
three-engine  planes.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  praise  Mr.  Mineta  for  his 
hard  work  to  defeat  this  conference  re- 
port. Both  Congressman  Mineta  and  I 
know  that  rolling  back  the  current  dead- 


sciwitiflc  studies  which  have  tested  ani- 
mals under  the  exposure  of  high  decibel 
levels  of  noise.  By  intensifying  and  con- 
tinuing with  these  noise  levels  will  in- 
crease a  variety  of  abnormal  emotional, 
mental,  and  psychological  behaviors. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  say  that  most 
two-engine  jets  are  owned  by  regional 
airlines  and  that  forcing  these  airlines  to 
bear  the  extra  costs  will  only  cut  back 
service  to  small  cmnmunities.  That  is  not 
an  acceptable  response.  If  that  is  the 
price  we  as  legislators  must  ask  the  pub- 
lic to  pay,  then  let  us  pay  it.  All  environ- 
mental improvements  have  their  costs.  It 
is  absurd  to  sacrifice  the  emotional  and 
physical  health  of  our  local  communities 
for  the  luxury  of  extra  airplane  service. 
We  have  just  entered  the  1980's.  so  let  us 
send  out  a  message  to  every  commimlty 
that  Congress  wants  to  improve  their 
neighborhood,  by  reducing  pollution. 

Section  501  of  the  bill  would  empower 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  to  require 
permits  for  religious  and  nonproflt 
groups  who  solicit  contributions  or  dis- 
tribute literature  in  FAA-operated  air- 
ports. This  provision  poses  serious  con- 
stitutional problems.  Members  of  reli- 
gious groups  and  nonproflt  organizations 
are  protected  by  the  flrst  amendment, 
whether  we  approve  of  the  views  they 
espouse  or  not.  Constitutional  law  is  clear 
in  stating  that  any  regulation  of  the  time, 
place  or  manner  of  the  activities  of  such 
groups  can  only  be  as  broad  as  necessary 
to  fulfill  a  compelling  goal.  No  compelling 
goal  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  in- 
stance; the  section  was  added  to  this  leg- 
islation without  any  hearings  being  held 
to  determine  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  including  such  a  provision. 

In  addition  the  effect  of  this  provision 
would  be  selectively  felt.  While  it  would 
regulate  the  activities  of  religious  or 
nonprofit  groups  in  Federal  airports,  it 
would  not  affect  political  or  commercial 
groups.  Such  selective  requirements  and 
regulation  are  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Aside  from  anyone's  feelings  on  the 
merits  of  the  rest  of  this  bill,  I  believe 
that  this  provision  alone  Is  sufficient  to 
cause  our  rejection  of  this  conference  re- 
port. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  this  onerous  provision  has  no 
place  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks.  I 
think  this  Is  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
posal to  reward  those  airlines  that  do  not 
comply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  every  Member 
of  this  House  regularly  uses  Washington 
National  Airport.  As  a  representative  of 
thousands  of  northern  Virginians  who 
live  beneath  your  flight  paths,  I  urge  you 
to  reject  the  most  recent  incarnation  of 
HJl.  2440,  which  in  spite  of  all  its  re- 
visions, still  waives  Important  air  noise 
reduction  standards. 
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Do  not  be  fooled.  H.R.  2440  will  pro- 
long the  serious  health  impact  and  eco- 
nomic burden  on  my  constituents  and  on 
millions  of  Americans  who  live  near  air- 
ports. 

Numerous  studies  have  documented 
thft  i»ffect   on   health,   and   oarticularlv 


this  conference  report  is  section  304, 
which  significantly  delays  and  weakens 
existing  FAA  noise  regulations  for  two- 
engine  jet  airliners.  Two-engine  jet  air- 
craft currently  make  up  32  percent  of 
the  noncomplying  fieet.  Their  percent- 
aee  of  takeoffs  and  landines.  and.  there- 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ambro). 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  appreciated  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler), 
more  than  when  his  own  coUeaeues  on 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  . 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  merits 
of  H.R.  2440  as  presented  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  are  so  thin  as  to  war- 


borhoods  to  protect  themselves  because 
we  are  failing  to  do  so.  It  breaks  our 
bond  with  complying  airlines.  It  is  a  ma- 
jor step  toward,  I  think,  the  disinte- 
gration of  our  national  airline  policy. 
The  legal  implications  of  neighborhood 


in  small  commimities  which  also  benefit 
from  this  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  you  have  introduced  bills  al- 
ready because  of  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act  where  the  small  community 
service  has  already  been  curtailed,  but 


hearing,  that  long-term  exposure  to  air- 
plane noise  can  have.  These  studies  have 
also  revealed  high  levels  of  stress  and 
tension  among  airport  area  residents 
subject  to  earsplitting  overflights.  Pub- 
lic health  demands  strict  adherence  to 
noise  reduction  standards. 

TTie  technology  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards is  available  and  affordable.  Some 
responsible  airlines  have  already  made 
the  nominal  investment  in  public  health, 
and  have  significantly  reduced  the  noise 
output  of  their  fleets. 

But  by  the  terms  of  the  conference 
report,  other  airlines  who  have  deliber- 
ately avoided  the  nominal  cost  of  noise 
reduction  could  escape  the  standards, 
and  escape  their  responsibilities  as 
corporate  citizens.  Two-engine  aircraft 
with  more  than  100  seats  could  be  exempt 
from  noise  reduction  requirements  until 
1986.  Three-engine  aircraft  could  be 
exempt  until  1985.  And  two-engine 
planes  with  less  than  100  seats  could 
avoid  the  standards  until  1988. 

The  conference  report  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  planes  that  cause  70  percent 
of  the  noise  to  escape  noise  reduction 
standards.  But  it  makes  no  provision  for 
my  constltutents  to  escape  the  noise,  or 
its  harmful  effects. 

H.R.  2440,  as  it  is  now  written,  also 
represents  a  waiver  of  the  legislative 
process.  This  House  has  never  approved 
or  even  debated  legislation  altering  air 
noise  standards. 

When  we  considered  the  "real"  H.R. 
2440,  it  was  a  bill  authorizing  $10  million 
for  airport  improvements.  I  joined  with 
the  vast  majority  of  the  House  in  sup- 
porting that  legislation. 

Airport  development  funds  are  still  in 
the  bill,  along  with  some  other  worth- 
while provisions  I  could  support.  But  I 
must  oppose  this  attempt  to  cover  the 
onerous  provisions  of  the  new  HJl.  2440 
with  a  few  good  sections. 

A  basic  objection  to  this  legislation 
remains  that  the  House  has  never  before 
considered  a  waiver  of  air  noLse  stand- 
ards. We  are  presented  here  with  a  fait 
accompli  in  the  form  of  a  nonamend- 
able  conference  report  dealing  with  ma- 
jor health  and  transportation  policy.  The 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process,  and 
of  a  cooperative,  two-House  Congress, 
demands  rejection. 

Before  your  next  flight  over  my  con- 
stituents, I  urge  you  to  make  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  reduction  of  the 
intolerable  noise  burden  they  and  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  endure.  I  urge 
you  to  reject  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2440  and  preserve  air  noise  reduc- 
tion schedules  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  son  of  the  signer  of  the 
report,  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  OOLDWATER)  . 

n  1200 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wisdom  often  rests  in  the  House,  not  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  problem  with 


fore,  their  percentage  of  noise.  Is  greater 
than  32  percent,  since  they  generally 
make  many  very  short  trips  Instead  of 
a  few  long  ones.  For  example,  at  Atlanta 
Airport  they  account  for  41  percent  of 
the  takeoffs  and  landings. 

Although  section  304  is  entitled  "Small 
community  service  exemption,"  there  is 
no  requirement  that  these  noncomplylng 
aircraft  be  used  in  small  communities.  In 
fact,  most  of  these  aircraft  fly  half  or 
more  of  their  flights  to  large  cities  with 
serious  noise  problems. 

The  only  problem  I  have  with  this 
whole  approach  to  noise  is  with  regard 
to  repercussions  of  a  mandated  rollback 
of  noise  regulations.  The  6  million  citi- 
zens of  this  country  who  are  heavily  im- 
pacted by  noise  at  our  airports  have  been 
counting  on  the  benefits  of  the  FAA 
fleet  noise  rule  since  it  was  promulgated 
in  1976.  If  Congress  now  grants  exemp- 
tions to  negate  this  Federal  rule,  it  is 
very  clear  that  these  citizens  will  turn 
to  their  local  governments  to  solve  the 
problems  which  the  Federal  Government 
continues  to  ignore. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  ruled 
that  a  community  may  establish  its  own 
noise  regiilatlons  at  an  airport  it  owns 
and  operates.  In  fact,  a  recent  court  de- 
cision in  California  for  the  first  time 
made  an  award  finding  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport  liable  for  mental  an- 
guish and  nuisance.  This  opens  a  Pan- 
dora's box  for  further  regulation  at  the 
local  level  and  a  constriction  of  air 
commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  does  this  bill 
weaken  existing  regulations  in  FAR  36, 
but  it  also  places  a  greater  burden  on  the 
local  government.  I  feel  that  now  is  the 
time  when  the  Federal  Government  with 
FAA  leadership  should  be  stepping  very 
forcefully  into  this  whole  question  of 
noise.  We  are  seeing  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  airways  and  an  Increase  in 
the  trafiBc  density  at  our  hubs,  and  there 
is  an  increase  in  noise  as  a  result  of  it. 

Many  airport  operators  have  stated 
that  a  weakening  of  Federal  noise 
standards  would  result  in  a  series  of  lo- 
cal, uncoordinated  noise  regulations  and 
operational  restrictions  at  numerous  air- 
ports. This  would  obviously  be  to  the 
detriment  of  an  eflScient.  standardized 
national  air  transportation  system.  The 
ultimate  cost  to  the  airlines  of  many 
local,  nonuniform  airport  operational 
restrictions  will  be  greater  than  the  cost 
to  comply  with  the  fleet  noise  rule.  This 
cost  will  certainly  be  unfair  to  the  car- 
riers who  heeded  the  1976  rule  and  laid 
out  substantial  sums  of  money  to  insure 
that  their  fleets  will  comply  by  the  spec- 
ified date.  These  aircraft,  too,  would  be 
bound  by  the  local  operational  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  bill,  although  I  do  recognize 
it  is  a  great  improvement  over  what 
originally  came  out  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  certainly  what  came  out 
of  the  other  body. 


the  minority  side  said  that  he  was  mis- 
guided. And  I  must  tell  the  Members 
that  I  subscribe,  for  the  most  part,  to 
his  comments  and  to  the  remarks  of 
our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren)  ,  except  to 
disagree  with  him  when  he  says  that 
this  is  the  difference  between  rape  and 
seduction;  this  is  not;  this  is  the  differ- 
ence between  multiple  rape  and  rape.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  time  and  tide  around 
here  have  a  way  of  making  purple  be- 
come yellow,  bad  become  good,  and  no 
become  yes. 

Consider  that  over  the  ensuing  weeks 
between  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  which  was  passed  by  three  votes  and 
today,  we  have  been  bombarded  by  a  lot 
of  nonsense  from  self-interest  groups 
who  tell  us  that  this  outrageous  piece  of 
nonsense  is  a  good  bill.  In  the  2  minutes 
given  me  It  is  difficult  to  rebut  but  sepa- 
rate the  ADAP  portion  from  this  bill 
and  let  us  concede  that  that  portion  is 
all  right  and  let  us  just  talk  about  the 
noise  portion.  The  proponents  tell  us 
that  the  bill  will  encourage  the  produc- 
tion and  purchase  of  the  quietest  air- 
craft within  the  new  extended  time 
frames.  That  is  nonsense.  The  two 
noisiest  aircraft  in  our  fleet,  two-engine 
jet  DC-9  and  the  BAC-111,  cannot  be 
replaced.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  no  new  planes  in  production 
or  even  on  the  drawing  board  that  would 
replace  those  two  now  In  service.  From 
the  moment  of  the  prototype,  design, 
manufacture,  and  Introduction  to 
scheduled  service  of  an  aircraft  there 
is  a  5-year  leadtime.  This  means  that 
not  only  will  he  not  have  compliance 
within  the  period  called  for  in  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Aviation  Regulation  36  in 
2  years,  we  will  most  assuredly  not  have 
compliance  even  in  the  next  5  years, 
more  like  8  years. 

The  proponents,  as  we  have  heard, 
have  said  that  diminishing  aircraft 
noise,  which  is  what  FAR  36  does,  will 
cause  a  decrease  in  service  to  small 
communities.  Nonsense.  The  decrease  in 
service  is  the  result  of  the  carriers'  de- 
manding more  lucrative  routes.  That  is 
the  only  reason  why  they  are  pulling 
out,  and  under  deregulation,  which  is 
vaunted  around  here  as  a  great  piece  of 
legislation  has  instead  resulted  in  mak- 
ing a  wasteland  of  small  and  medium 
hubs.  So  this  Is  a  bill  that  is  an  outrage. 
Not  only  because  it  comes  before  this 
House  through  a  procedural  subterfuge, 
having  been  tacked  on  to  a  most  needed 
and  noncontroversial  aviation  devel- 
opment bill  but  because,  since  this  Is 
now  a  conference  report,  it  denies  us 
the  opportunity  to  adequately  debate, 
amend,  modify,  revise  or  change  a  single 
word.  If  someone  offers  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  take  out 
the  noise  portion,  we  should  vote  for  It 
and  if  not  or  should  vote  against  the 
bill  If  we  have  any  concern  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  adversely  Im- 
pacted by  aircraft  noise. 


rani  lis  rejection  on  inac  oasis  aione, 
and  I  will  address  those  arguments 
shortly.  But  the  procedural  aspects  of 
this  conference  report  deserve  particular 
attention  and  particular  condemnation 
and  whether  the  merits  are  appealing  or 
not,  every  Member  should  reject  the 
report  because  of  how  the  matter  comes 
before  this  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  considered 
or  heard  testimony  or  debate  on  this 
matter.  But  that  is  not  because  I  was 
just  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
a  week  ago.  Neither  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
nor  any  other  Member  of  the  House  has 
considered  it  either.  It  has,  in  fact,  never 
been  before  the  House  at  all.  The  in- 
nocuous bill  on  airport  development  that 
left  this  Chamber  earlier  in  the  session 
has  come  back  in  entirely  new  clothes. 
And  they  are  ugly,  out-of-style  clothes 
indeed.  Because  what  the  blD  now  does, 
in  addition  to  addressing  some  aspects 
of  airport  development,  is  to  undo  al- 
most 11  years  of  effort  to  curb  aircraft 
noise.  The  changes  now  before  us  for 
the  first  time  come  without  benefit  of 
hearings,  discussion,  debate,  amend- 
ment, or  any  other  of  the  protections 
and  procedures  of  a  deliberative  legis- 
lative body. 

This  is  not  legislating.  This  is  not  de- 
liberating. This  is  a  naked  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  legislative  process  to 
serve  the  interests  not  of  all  the  people 
of  our  country,  but  of  a  segment  of  a 
particular  industry.  And  it  is  wrong.  I 
urge  each  Member  who  cares  about  the 
integrity  of  our  democratic  system  to 
reject  this  shell  game. 

The  merits,  of  course,  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Eleven  years  ago,  in  1969, 
the  Congress  authorized  noise  standards 
for  commercial  aircraft.  The  standards 
were  to  come  into  effect  over  a  16-year 
period,  until  1985.  The  airline  industry 
ha,s  had  years  and  years  to  comply.  Now. 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  rules  are  pro- 
posed to  be  changed,  so  that  70  percent 
of  the  fleet  can  continue  to  bombard  our 
ears  with  the  cocaphony  that  jitters  the 
nerves  and  impairs  the  hearing  of  our 
citizens. 

The  argument  is  made  that  somehow 
a  waiver  of  noise  standards  for  two-  and 
three-engine  aircraft  will  lead  to  greater 
noise  abatement.  What  nonsense.  The 
technology  to  meet  present  standards  Is 
available  and  affordable.  Retrofitting  of 
aircraft  not  in  compliance  should  go 
forward  at  once  and  this  conference  re- 
port rejected.  Our  commitment  to  those 
who  live  in  and  about  our  major  airports, 
our  commitment  to  the  qusdity  of  life, 
and  our  commitment  to  the  integrity 
of  the  legislative  process  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  weakened. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gingrich)  . 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  that  while 
this  conference  report  is  not  as  disastrous 
as  It  was,  it  currently  only  alerts  neigh- 


coniroi  are  oimnous.  rnis  Dui  leus  air- 
port neighbors  they  have  been  very  pa- 
tient and  to  drop  their  patience  because 
we  will  not  protect  them.  It  says  to  in- 
dustry. In  the  future  if  we  pass  a  bill 
you  do  not  like,  do  not  make  the  wise, 
patriotic  decision  to  obey  the  law.  In- 
stead invest  your  resources  in  changing 
the  law.  I  think  that  is  a  fundamental 
disaster  for  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1979,  H.R.  2440.  This 
bill  recognizes  that  aircraft  noise  must 
be  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  as- 
sures that  incentives  will  be  provided 
for  airlines  to  purchase  quieter,  new 
technology  aircraft,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, continue  to  serve  the  Nation's 
small  communities.  This  is  not  a  bail- 
out to  some  airlines  as  some  would  have 
you  believe.  All  airlines  will  have  to 
comply  with  these  deadlines.  We  are  try- 
ing to  find  a  workable  solution  that  will 
neither  force  the  airlines  into  bank- 
ruptcy nor  force  them  to  deprive  small 
communities  of  the  vital  service  that 
they  need.  They  all  will  have  to  comply 
sooner  or  later.  We  provided  incentives 
in  this  legislation  to  encourage  the  air- 
line operators  to  purchase  aircraft  that 
are  even  less  noisy  than  the  FAA  rule 
requires. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  controver- 
sial part  of  this  legislation  for  just  a 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  ex- 
tending existing  noise  compliance  dead- 
lines. As  we  have  heard  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  extensions  which 
were  finally  included  in  the  conference 
bill  make  no  change  in  existing  FAA 
regulations  insofar  as  they  apply  to  four- 
engine  aircraft,  and  they  make  those 
requirements  even  stronger  where  they 
apply  to  three-engine  aircraft.  These 
account  for  68  percent  of  the  noncom- 
plying  airline  fieet.  In  those  limited 
areas  in  which  the  conference  bill  does 
extend  the  compliances,  it  does  not  do 
away  with  the  regulation  but  merely 
extends  the  compliance  date  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  This  only  applies 
to  two-engine  aircraft.  These  extensions 
have  been  carefully  structured  so  as  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  small  com- 
mvmity  service  while  encouraging  the 
airlines  to  purchase  the  quietest,  clean- 
est, and  most  energy-efficient  aircraft 
available  under  present  technology. 
Rather  than  constituting  a  significant 
rollback  of  FAA  regulations,  the  confer- 
ence bill  serves  to  strengthen  weaknesses 
in  existing  regulations  while  recognizing 
that  the  goal  of  long-term  noise  reduc- 
tion will  not  be  served  by  a  wholesale 
retrofitting  of  the  entire  fleet. 

I  know  that  many  Members  are  inter- 
ested in  retaining  certificated  air  service 


naa  we  not  maae  ine  moaesi  extensions 
of  time  in  this  legislation,  more  small 
communities  would  be  denied  service.  We 
want  the  small  communities  to  continue 
to  have  this  vitally  needed  service. 

The  airlines  have  said  that  If  they 
were  forced  to  retrofit  their  two-engine 
fleet  to  comply  with  the  existing  regu- 
lations, that  is,  to  comply  with  the  dates 
of  the  existing  regulations,  some  aircraft 
would  be  simply  retired  from  the  fleet 
rather  than  retrofitted  at  a  cost  of  about 
$250,000  per  aircraft.  Certainly,  airline 
managements  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
retrofitting  an  airplane  nearing  the  lat- 
ter part  of  its  useful  life  and  used  prl- 
marUy  in  low-profit  small  community 
routes  would  have  to  consider  whether  to 
retain  these  aircraft  in  their  fleet.  In 
addition  to  the  cost  of  retrofitting,  the 
carrier  will  also  have  to  consider  the  In- 
creased fuel  consumption  associated 
with  adding  the  weight  of  a  retrofit  kit 
to  an  airplane.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  if  the  entire 
two-  and  three-engine  fleet  were  retro- 
fitted, the  airlines  would  be  forced  to  use 
an  extra  12  million  gallons  of  fuel 
annually. 
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If  we  were  to  add  to  the  skyrocketing 
increases  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  it  becomes 
readily  apparent  that  the  airlines  would 
retire  many  of  these  two-engine  planes 
thereby  depriving  small  communities  of 
viable  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  deliberated  many 
hours  before  agreeing  on  compnMnlse 
language  which  was  acceptable  not  only 
to  the  administration  but  to  the  entire 
aviation  community.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation achieves  some  important  goals 
by  encouraging  local  commimities  to  do 
all  that  they  can  to  reduce  aircraft  noise 
while  stimulating  the  airlines  to  buy 
newer,  quieter  and  more  fuel-efficient 
aircraft. 

The  bill  not  only  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  small  community  service  but 
also  assures  that  at  least  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  adequate  funds  will  be  available  to 
do  those  projects  necessary  to  Increase 
system  capacity  while  maintaining  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  in  air  trans- 
portation. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  report.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CallfOTnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  Ferraro). 

I^.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  seen  some  version  of  the  perils  of 
Pauline.  There  she  lies  upon  the  railroad 
tracks  as  a  train  comes  looming  down 
upon  her.  We  watch  in  close  anticipa- 
tion, but  we  all  know  that  Pauline  will 
be  saved.  This  noise  bill  reminds  me  of 
that  same  situation.  Except  in  this  case, 
it  is  Geraldine  upon  the  runway  as  the 
airplanes  rush  down  upon  her.  Unlike 
Pauline,  I  have  no  great  confidence  in 
my  being  saved.   On  the  contrary.  If 
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this  conference  report  is  approved,  if 
this  bill  is  made  law,  Geraldine  and  6 
million  Americans  who  live  near  airports 
will  have  been  nm  over  by  noisy  air- 
planes. 
I  have  two  very  basic  objections  to 
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50  percent  of  all  two-  and  three-engine 
aircraft  must  be  in  compliance  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981.  The  remaining  50  percent  of 
these  aircraft  must  be  in  compliance  by 
January  1,  1983.  For  four-engine,  nar- 
row-bodied aircraft,  the  schedule  is  25 


two-engine  jet  aircraft  also  represent  10 
percent  of  the  traffic  at  JFK  Interna- 
tional and  32  percent  of  the  traffic  at 
Newark  International.  So  the  issue  Is 
more  than  small  commimity  air  service, 
because  these  same  Jets  also  fly  into  our 
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Recent  research  also  documents  the  ef- 
fects of  airport  noise  on  individuals  In  com- 
munities near  the  airport.  These  include 
hearing  loss  for  susceptible  persons,  tinnitus, 
and  somatic  Illnesses. 

At  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  we 
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conference  report  giving  guidance  to  the 
FAA  In  determining  compUancce.  It  states: 
"In  evaluating  carrier  compliance  with  the 
four-engine  requirements  of  FAR  36.  the 
FAA  Is  urged  to  give  consideration  to  hard- 
ship   situations    involving    smaller    carriers 
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KOISB  IMPACT 

In  testimony  for  Congress  last  year,  we 
said  that  a  FAR  36  fleet  at  lAGuardl*  by 
1983  (composed  of  a  mix  of  retrofitted  and 
replacement  aircraft)  would  reduce  the 
number  of  people  In  the  noise  affected  areas 
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ranuned  through  on  its  legislative  way 
to  the  floor.  The  second  is  that  on  its 
merits  It  is  poor  legislation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  many  colleagues 
who  still  do  not  understand  how  this 
bill  came  into  being,  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  are  not  alone.  For  openers, 
there  have  been  no  public  hearings — 
repeat,  none — on  the  noise  abatement 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  either  House  of 
the  96th  Congress.  The  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  held  hearings  and 
markup  on  HJl.  3942,  the  Aviation  and 
Safety  Noise  Reduction  Act  of  1979.  and 
that  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee  before  dying 
in  Rules.  But  the  approach  adopted  in 
that  bill  was  totally  different  from  that 
taken  in  the  Senate  provisions  which 
have  been  incorporated  into  H.R.  2440. 

In  the  Senate,  Chairman  Cannon  based 
the  Senate  provisions  on  hearings  held 
in  the  95th  Congress.  After  all,  how 
much  can  things  have  changed  in  a 
couple  of  years  since  airline  deregiila- 
tion. 

H.R.  2440's  roller-coaster  legislative 
history  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of 
you  by  now.  For  the  rest  of  you,  let  me 
recap  some  of  the  highlights. 

H.R.  2440  passed  the  House,  by  a  voice 
vote,  under  suspension,  on  October  22, 
1979.  At  that  point  it  was  an  innocuous 
little  bill  on  airport  development.  Dur- 
ing the  conference  with  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, the  legislation  was  transformed  in- 
to a  loud  and  ugly  bill  aimed  at  gutting 
FAA  regulations  on  airport  noise.  The 
protest  against  the  conference  report 
could  be  heard  even  above  the  din  of 
jets  flying  overhead  into  Washington 
National  Airport,  so  the  conferees  recon- 
vened, and  made  some  changes. 

The  conference  report  was  brought  to 
the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  first  session, 
and  its  supporters  sought  unanimous 
consent  to  waive  the  3 -day  layover  rule 
on  conference  reports.  Objection  was 
heard,  so  the  sponsors  went  to  Rules, 
pleaded  urgency,  and  brought  the  bill 
back  to  the  floor  wiUi  a  rule  waiving 
the  layover  period.  When  the  rule  passed 
by  only  three  votes,  the  bill's  supporters 
pulled  the  bill  from  the  floor,  to  try  yet 
another  day. 

Well,  folks,  yet  another  day  is  here, 
and  the  important  thing  is  not  how 
shoddy  the  legislative  process  has  been, 
but  what  a  predictably  poor  bill  has  been 
produced.  Let  me  quickly  review  some 
background  on  aviation  noise  legisla- 
tion and  regulations. 

The  first  attempt  to  deal  with  aviation 
noise  pollution  through  Federal  legis- 
lation was  the  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Act  of  1968.  which  gave  the  FAA  the 
authority  to  regulate  aircraft  noise.  In 
1976.  regulations  were  issued  which  re- 
quire all  Jets  in  the  U.S.  fleet  to  meet 
minimum  noise  standards  in  stages  by 
1985. 

Under  this  program.  50  percent  of 
wide-bodied    four-engine   aircraft   and 


an  additional  25  percent  compliance  by 
1983.  and  compliance  for  the  final  50 
percent  by  January  1.  1985.  Aircraft  can 
be  brought  into  compliance  through 
retrofitting  or  re-engining,  or  be  retired 
from  the  fleet  by  January  1,  1985.  The 
FAA  regulations  provide  that  the  1981 
and  1983  compliance  dates  may  be  ex- 
tended if  a  carrier  has  submitted  a  plan 
for  replacement  of  nwicomplying  air- 
craft, as  long  as  the  new  aircraft  is  to  be 
delivered  no  later  than  January  1.  1985. 

These  regulations  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  the  more 
than  6  million  American  citizens  who 
live  on  the  fringes  of  our  Nation's  large 
airports.  They  also  gave  the  airlines 
plenty  of  leadtlme  to  retrofit  or  replace 
their  planes.  Well  now,  these  6  million 
people  have  been  patient  and  though 
they  wanted  immediate  relief,  they 
agreed  to  wait  for  the  deadline  dates  to 
take  effect. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  interested  par- 
ties are  being  as  reasonable.  As  the  dead- 
line dates  get  close,  we  find  the  airlines 
unwilling  to  keep  their  end  of  the 
bargain. 

The  proposed  extensions  of  the  dead- 
lines for  meeting  noise  reduction  stand- 
ards are  being  justified  on  the  basis  of 
costs  to  the  airlines  of  compliance.  But 
when  we  allow  the  airlines  to  delay  re- 
duction of  noise  levels,  we  also  sentence 
my  constituents  and  the  6  million  other 
Americans  who  live  near  airports,  to 
that  much  longer  exposure  to  noise  levels 
that  have  been  proven  to  be  damaging 
to  their  health.  When  we  ask  ourselves, 
"What  can  we  fairly  and  reasonably  de- 
mand of  the  airlines  in  terms  of  how 
soon  we  force  them  to  reduce  noise 
levels,"  we  must  also  ask  ourselves  the 
other  side  of  that  question;  namely, 
"What  can  we  fairly  and  reasonably  ex- 
pose our  constituents  to  in  the  way  of 
continued  hazardous  noise  levels?" 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

In  1978,  Congress  deregulated  the  do- 
mestic airline  industry.  It  was  done  to 
promote  competition — to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  busmess  of  regulat- 
ing to  allow  the  industry  to  exercise  the 
basic  principles  of  free  enterprise.  While 
it  is  true  that  some  communities  have 
lost  air  service  since  deregulation,  it  is 
not  because  of  the  issue  over  noise,  but 
simply  because  it  is  more  lucrative  for 
airlines  to  operate  out  of  the  bigger  pop- 
ulation centers.  Now  the  bill  we  are  ccm- 
sidering  today  will  waive  established 
noise  compliarxe  standards  for  two-en- 
gine, narrow-body  jet  aircraft  so  that 
we  can  induce  the  airlines  to  promote 
air  service  to  smaller  communities.  The 
fact  is,  quite  simply,  that  we  around  the 
large  airports  are  being  made  to  suffer 
because  of  deregulation.  My  collestgue 
from  Kentucky  says  we  will  be  better 
off  without  them  rather  than  FAR-36; 
34.5  percent  of  the  aircraft  that  service 
LaOuardla  airport  are  narrow  body, 
two-engine  jet  aircraft.  Narrow  body. 
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62,594  flight  operations  per  year  at  the 
New  York  metropolitan  airports.  The 
point  is  that  we  are  allowing  the  air- 
lines to  force  us  into  noisy  airplanes  with 
threats  of  reduced  service  to  small  com- 
munities, a  problem  caused  by  deregulat- 
ing the  industry  for  their  benefit. 

Now  do  not  tell  me  that  you  can  not 
hear  the  difference  between  a  two-engine 
airplane  that  has  been  retrofitted  and 
one  that  has  not.  Let  me  tell  you  that  In 
my  district,  the  Lexington  School  for  the 
Deaf  has  advised  me  that  airport  noise 
and  its  environmental  pollution  are  hav- 
ing adverse  effects  upon  the  deaf.  You 
need  not  hear  a  difference.  You  can  feel 
it,  when  you  have  such  volume  of  fiights. 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  include  the  Lexington  School  for 
the  Deaf 's  letter  in  my  remarks. 

There  is  substantial  noise  impact  in- 
volved if  we  approve  this  conference  re- 
port. In  testimony  before  the  95th  Con- 
gress, the  Port  Authority  of  New  York- 
New  Jersey  testified  that  FAR-36  would 
reduce  the  number  of  people  in  the 
noise  impact  areas  aroimd  Kennedy  and 
La  Guardia  Airports  by  about  one-half. 
The  port  authority  has  stated  that  H.R. 
2440  invalidates  those  estimates. 

Finally,  I  have  been  told  this  is  a  good 
compromise.  I  feel,  quite  simply,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  compromise  at  all.  The 
airlines  have  been  winners  in  the  96th 
Congress  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
They  defeated  the  age  60  pilots  bill  be- 
cause it  would  have  cost  them  money  to 
retain  experienced  pilots  past  the  age 
limit.  They  have,  in  addition  to  domestic 
deregulation,  a  bill  in  conference  calling 
for  international  deregulation  and  fuel 
passalong.  Today's  legislation  is  just 
another  bill  that  will  add  to  their  profits 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

We  are  concerned  with  airport  de- 
velopment, but  we  cannot  allow  this 
noise  provision  to  slip  by.  If  you  look  at 
the  record,  we  have  been  pretty  good  to 
the  airlines.  This  is  one  time  we  should 
say  "No."  I  urge  that  you  defeat  this 
conference  report.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
bill.  I  urge  retention  of  the  current  FAA 
regulations  so  that  my  people  can  live 
in  peace  and  quiet. 

Lexington  School  for  thk  Deaf, 

June  12,  1979. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNEtu., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf  is  located  In  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  adjacent  to 
a  large  metropolitan  airport,  LaOuardla. 
Oeographlc  proximity,  as  well  as  our  work 
with  people  with  hearing  impairments,  have 
made  us  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  airport  noise. 

People  exposed  to  noise  levels  over  85  deci- 
bels for  a  period  of  time  are  known  to  suffer 
a  temporary  threshold  shift  In  hearing.  These 
persons  need  to  have  at  least  14  hours  of 
non-exposure  time.  In  our  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center  we  provide  a  Hearing  C3on- 
servatlon  Program  In  order  to  prevent  on- 
going progressive  lo«a  becaiiae  of  such  woiic 
exposure. 


noise  while  Indoors.  However,  outdoor  activ- 
ities must  halt  during  periods  of  airplane 
noise  and  students  have  to  turn  their  hear- 
ing aids  off.  Oral  conversation  stops  for  a 
minute  or  two  as  planes  descend  in  their 
flight  path.  Thus,  environmental  noise  has 
well-documented  deleterious  effects  on  hear- 
ing sensitivity  and  should  be  reduced  rather 
than  escalated. 

Please  do  not  support  H.R.  3942,  the  Avi- 
ation Safety  and  Noise  Reduction  Act  which, 
despite  its  title,  allows  for  a  greater  degree 
of  latitude  for  airlines  to  comply  with  noise 
standards. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lio  E.  Ck>NNOR, 

Executive  Director. 

(The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 

Jersey] 

Release — January  17,  1980 

The  enclosed  letter,  urging  defeat  of  the 

present  bill  as  drafted  by  the  House  Senate 

Noise  Conference,  was  sent  to  all  members  of 

Congress  today  by  Alan  Sagner,  Chairman  of 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 

Jersey.   In   addition,   the   Chairman   sent   a 

Port  Authority  analysis  of  the  Conference 

Committee  report. 

The  Port  AtJTHORrrY  or  N.Y.  &  N.J., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  16.  1980. 
To  all  members  of  Congress: 

Thanks  to  the  effort  of  many  parties,  sig- 
nificant concessions  have  been  won  In  the 
House-Senate  noise  bill  conference.  They  are 
not  enough. 

Pull  Implementation  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration/Department  of 
Transportation  fleet  noise  rule  still  repre- 
sents a  distinct  advantage  over  the  proposed 
legislation  in  terms  of  quiet  to  oxu  com- 
munities. 

As  now  written,  Lhe  bill  could  allow  the 
continued  operation  of  most  two-engine  air- 
craft Into  metropolitan  airports  until  1988. 
This  is  bad  news  for  airport  neighbors  around 
LaOuardla  and  Newark  International  where 
there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  these  air- 
craft. 

The  conference  report  urging  the  PAA  to 
consider  exempting  four-engine  aircraft 
when  retroflt  or  replacement  would  cause 
hardship  for  "smaller"  carriers  is  a  threat  to 
anticipated  noise  Improvement  around  Ken- 
nedy International  and  Newark  Interna- 
tional. 

The  Port  Authority  continues  to  oppose 
the  legislation.  Our  Aviation  Department  has 
prepared  the  enclosed  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lation's impact  around  the  New  York/New 
Jersey  airports.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

Wo  tirge  you  to  work  for  the  defeat  of  this 
still-retrograde  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Saonek, 

Chairman. 

ANALTSn  or  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMrTTEE  RE- 
PORT Covering  Fleet  Noise  Rule  Change 

rOUR-ENGIKE    AIRCRAFT 

In  that  the  proposed  measure  legislates 
the  commencement  of  FAA  rulemaking  re- 
quiring aircraft  In  international  service  to 
meet  FAR  36  schedules  at  a  phased  rate  of 
compliance  comparable  to  domestic  carriers, 
It  represents  a  gain  since  the  fleet  noise  regu- 
lation merely  indicated  that  it  was  the 
government's  intention  to  take  action. 

However,  the  advantage  is  undermined  by 
language — not  in  the  legislation — but  In  the 


compliance  effort  but  needed  technology  is 
either  delayed  or  unavaUable  and  rigid 
adherence  to  compliance  deadlines  could 
work  financial  havoc  and  deprive  the  public 
of  valuable  airline  service." 

This  would  permit  the  FAA  to  bypass  in- 
terim (1981,  1983)  and  end-date  (1985) 
deadlines  for  carriers  that  are  viewed  as 
"smaller"  in  the  name  of  Congressional  in- 
tent. Since  an  international  carrier  deadline 
would  be  similar  to  the  deadline  for  domes- 
tic four-engine  aircraft  operators,  it  is  clear 
that  all  "smaller"  carriers  operating  four- 
engine  equipment  could  seek  wsilver  author- 
ity from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

three -engine    AIRCRAFT 

Under  the  present  regulation  half  the 
three-engine  fieet  must  meet  FAR  36  by 
1981,  the  remainder  by  1983.  However,  if, 
"under  an  approved  plan,"  Stage  in  "quiet" 
replacement  aircraft  were  ordered  and  sched- 
uled for  delivery  by  1985,  the  non-conform- 
ing aircraft  would  continue  to  be  flown  un- 
til its  replacement  was  on  line.  The  legisla- 
tion carries  forward  this  provision. 

The  diluting  element  here  is  a  "trade-off" 
section  that  allows  for  leniency  in  qualify- 
ing aircraft  as  FAR  36-complylng.  (Aircraft 
must  not  exceed  speclfled  take  off,  landing 
and  sideline  limits,  according  to  weight,  to 
be  noise  certificated.)  Apparently  41  Amer- 
ican Airlines'  727's  and  approximately  100 
other  727's  spread  among  other  carriers  in 
the  fleet  can  be  outfitted  with  a  kit,  at  a  cost 
of  $40  thousand  per  aircraft,  which  would 
qualify  them  under  the  trade-off  interpreta- 
tion. It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  from  a  noise  definition  point  of  view 
these  aircraft,  if  outfitted  with  the  $40  thou- 
sand kit,  will  be  Identical  to  those  B-727"8 
which  were  qualified  as  PAR  36  under  trade- 
off provisions  permitted  prior  to  the  fleet 
noise  regulation.  Aircraft  service  to  any  of 
our  three  arlports  by  any  of  these  aircraft 
would  be  marked  by  slightly  higher  landing 
noise  levels  than  727's  compljrlng  with  FAR 
36  without  trade-offs. 

TWO-ENGINE   AIRCRAFT 

Two-engine  aircraft,  which  under  the  ree- 
ulatlon  had  to  meet  the  same  '81-'83  sched- 
ules for  "two-  and  three-engine"  aircraft,  are 
now  bound  by  provisions  that  include  a 
"Small  Community  Service  Exemption."  The 
requirements  are: 

Two-engine  jets  with  100  seats  or  fewer 
will  be  exempt  until  January  1,  1988,  unless 
they  are  sold  by  the  present  owner  after 
January  1,  1985,  the  present  compliance 
date. 

Two-engine  Jets  with  more  than  100  seats 
will  be  exemiDt  until  January  1,  1985,  xinless 
sold  after  January  1 ,  1983. 

Airline  operators  may  continue  to  fly  any 
two-engine  jet  until  January  1,  1986  if  they 
have  ordered  now,  complying  aircraft  by  the 
existing  compliance  date  of  January  1,  1983. 

The  seating  configuration  as  at  Decem- 
ber 1,  1979  is  to  be  controlling  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transnortation  Is  given  lati- 
tude to  accept,  in  individual  cases,  to  fix  on 
a  seating  configuration  that  existed  at  an 
earlier  time.  Over  half  of  the  136,000  two- 
engine  movements  to  and  from  our  three 
alroorts  (comprising  9.6  percent  of  K^A's 
total.  34.5  percent  of  LOA's  and  32  percent  of 
NIA's)  in  the  first  six  months  of  1979  were 
conducted  bv  aircraft  with  100  seats  or  less. 
With  the  latitude  Rranted  the  Secretary,  the 
way  Is  paved  for  most  (if  not  all)  of  the 
present  fleet  of  two-enelne  aircraft  to  con- 
tinue to  fly  into  each  of  our  three  facilities 
until  January  1.  1988 — some  five  years  be- 
yond the  present  deadline. 


one-half.  We  Indicated  that  these  residents 
(Including  some  30  percent  who  fall  into 
the  category  of  "highly  annoyed")  should 
experience  a  significant  reduction  In  their 
feelings  of  disturbance.  We  expected  by  1985 
that  the  niunber  of  people  in  the  noise  Im- 
pact area  around  Kennedy  would  also  be 
reduced  by  approximately  one-half,  with  the 
number  of  people  in  the  severe  noise  Impact 
zone  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  present 
number.  We  anticipated  corresponding  noise 
benefits  at  Newark  International. 

With  the  loopholes  in  the  compliance 
schedules  that  the  compromise  legislation 
permits,  these  assessments  no  longer  hold. 
In  the  case  of  LaOuardla  and  Newark  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  their  operations 
could  possibly  continue  to  be  non-PAR  36 
aircraft  up  until  1988.  The  areas  disadvan- 
taged most  would  be  those  overflown  by  land- 
ing aircraft. 

The  two-  and  three-engine  exemptions 
have  a  lesser  effect  at  Kennedy  where  they 
constitute  a  lower  percentage  of  movements 
and  where  the  four-engine  aircraft  are  the 
dominant  source  of  noise  exposure  to  the 
surrounding  environment.  Here  the  opening 
permitting  "smaller"  carriers  to  continue  to 
operate  up  to  and  through  the  1985  deadline 
represents  a  potentially  major  departure 
from  the  degree  of  benefit  that  would  pre- 
vail under  an  PAA  regulation  requiring  "• 
phased  rate  of  compliance  comparable  to  do- 
mestic carriers."  This  dlsbeneflt  would  also 
apply  to  Newark  where  a  significant  portion 
of  the  operations  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  four-engine. 

While  soaring  fuel  costs  may  speed  attri- 
tion of  present  noisy,  fuel-inefficient  aircraft 
and  perhaps  offset  the  leeway  that  the  legis- 
lation permits,  it  Is  likely  that  the  confer- 
ence measure  will  signlflcantly  set  back  the 
timing  and  magnitude  of  noise  improvement 
anticipated  around  the  Port  Authority  air- 
ports In  the  1980'6  as  compared  with  the 
fleet  noise  rule  which  has  been  In  place  since 
late  1976.  Thus,  although  the  conference  re- 
port is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  Cannon 
bill  it  does  have  the  effect  of  substantially 
diluting  the  fleet  noise  rule  deadlines. 

A  detailed  breakdown  prepared  bv  Aviation 
Economics  of  the  two-engine  fleet,  by  carrier 
and  aircraft  seating,  as  well  as  related  foot- 
notes, is  attached. 

Also  attached  is  a  chart  comparing  the 
Fleet  Noise  Rule.  Cannon  Bill  and  the  legis- 
lation that  emerged  from  the  House-Senate 
Conference. 

(1)  Aircraft  are  available  for  sale.  Carrier 
plans  a  general  phase-out,  replacing  aircraft 
with  DC-9's. 

(2)  Aircraft  are  gradually  being  reolaced 
by  727-200  advanced  aircraft  on  NY-Canada 
routes.  Former  seating  was  90-94. 

(3)  Ten  DC-9-30's  formerly  operated  on 
shuttle  services  at  107  seats. 

(4)  Delta  has  ordered  retrofit  kits  for  44 
aircraft,  but  aircraft  are  to  be  sold  or  phased 
out  at  a  rate  of  about  six  per  year. 

(5)  Four  of  Piedmont's  737-200'8  meet 
FAR  36. 

(6)  Five  of  Air  Florida's  737-200's  meet 
FAR  36. 

(7)  Two  of  UAL's  737's  reportedly  meet 
FAR  36,  but  twenty  aircraft  are  slated  for 
disposal  this  year.  Seating  had  been  93  prior 
to  recent  increase. 

(8)  TWA's  DC-9-10*8  are  being  sold  off. 
Five  have  recently  bcin  sold  and  the  re- 
mainder (a^  will  be  disposed  of  as  new  727- 
2O0's  are  delivered. 

(9)  EAL  replacing  DC-8-10'8  with  727- 
200*8. 
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2-ENGINE  jrr  AIRCRAFT  OPEMTEO  AT  PORT  AUTHORITY  AIRPORTS  (EXCLUDING  DC^SO  AND  A-300B) 


January  31,  1980 


Alicritttype 

Airline 

Seats 

Number  of 
aircraft 

1978  regional 
departure! 

Aircraft  type 

Airline 

Seats 

Number  of 
aircraft 

1978  retional 
departures 

BAC-111 

UC-9-30        .      .      . 

U.S.Air 

Air  Cinsdi 

74 
101 
S7 

31 
43 
S8 

10,814  (1) 

<,070  (2) 

20, 203  (3) 

^     1I4     /J\ 

DC-9-10 

DC-9-10 

OC-9-30 

WM^    a    -in 

Republic 

Oiark  

Republic 

75 
80 

too 

20 

7 
V 

1,243 
lOS 

DC-8-30 

Esstifn . 

1,441 

Janiiary  31,  1980 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  current  FAA  minimum  stand- 
ards for  airplane  noise  is  totaUy  imac- 
ceptable. 
I  represent  a  district,  Mr.  Speaker. 


conference  report.  Let  us  look  carefully 
at  this  so-called  compromise. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
adopted  rules  that  required  all  U.S.  air 
carrier  aircraft  to  meet  minimum  noise 


consume  to  the  gentleman  tram  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  strongly  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
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2-ENGINE  JET  AIRCRAFT  OPERATED  AT  PORT  AUTHORITY  AIRPORTS  (EXCLUDING  DC-9-S0  AND  A-300B) 


January  SI,  1980 


Aircniltypi 

AirliM 

Seat} 

Number  of 
aircraft 

1978  regional 
departures 

BAC-IU 

UC-9-30 

U.S.Air 

Air  Canada... 

74 
101 

97 

88 
100 

94 
US 
103 

83 

31 
43 
58 
44 

41 
31 
14 
59 

8 

10,814  (1) 
4,070  (2) 

DC-9-30 

OC-9-30 

OC-9-30                   .  . 

Easttfn 

Ortia 

U.S.AIr 

20,203  (3) 

737-200 

737-200         

Piedmont 

Air  Florida 

4,096  (5) 
NA  (6) 

737-200 

DC-»-10 

United 

TWA 

v^  s 

>  21.7  pwcent  of  total 

Aircraft  type 

Airline 

Seats 

Number  of 
aircraft 

1978  rational 
departurei 

OC-9-10 

OC-9-10 

OC-9-30 

OC-9.30 

OC-9-30 

OC-9-10 

Total 

toark  ...'..." 

....  Republic 

Air  Jamaica 

75 
80 
100 
96 
100 
67 

20 
7 

27 
1 

26 
7 

1,243 

105 

1.441 

10 

....  Ozark 

....  Eattern 

579 
1. 148  (9) 

417 

■68,256 

FAR  36  COMPLIANCE 


Aircraft 


FAA  Fleet  Noise  Rule-12/76 


Cannon  bill  11/79  tide  III  (part  of  H.R.  2440  before 
conference) 


House-Senate  conference  report— 12/79 


Domestic    2-engine    (i.e., 
OC-9,  BAC-lU,  B737). 


50  percent— 1981,  100  percent— 1983  except  that  they 
can  continue  operate  until  stage  III  replacement  is 
delivered  if  not  later  than  1985. 


Domestic    3-en|ine    (i.e..    Same  as  above.. 
727). 


4-en|ine    domestic 
707,  DC-8,  747). 


(i.e., 


International., 


Older  747's— H  bv  1981;  100  percent  by  1983.  Others, 
25  percent  by  1981;  50  percent  by  1983,  100  percent 
by  1985. 


If  ICAO  does  not  require  Annex  16  compliance  by  1985 
comparable  to  domestic  then  DOT  intends  to  set  date 
for  such  compliance. 


Exempted  all  2-engine  aircraft  permanently  If  within 
5dB  of  any  FAR  36  certification  point  limit.  (Inter- 
preted to  exempt  all  2-engine  aircraft  with  possible 
exception  of  BAC-lU's.)  Permitted  DOT  Secretary 
to  issue  "non-public  interest"  (good  cause)  waivers. 


Exempted  all  3-engine  aircraft  permanently  if  within 
5dB  of  any  FAR  36  certification  point  limit.  (Inter- 
preted to  permanently  exempt  all  727's.)  Permitted 
DOT  Secretary  to  issue  "non-public  interest"  (good 
cause)  waivers. 

Permitted  4-engine  aircraft  to  operate  beyond  1985— 
until  replacement  is  delivered  as  long  as  is  contracted 
for  by  Dec.  31,  1984. 

Permitted  DOT  Secretary  to  issue  "non-public  interest" 
(goai  cause)  waivers. 

Mandates  that  DOT  set  date  for  such  compliance  except 
that  permitted  OOT  Secretary  to  issue  "non-public 
interest"  (good  cause)  waivers. 


Airline  operators  may  continue  to  fly  any  2-engine  jet 
until  Jan.  1, 1986,  if  they  have  ordered  new,  complying 
aircraft  by  the  existing  compliance  date  of  Jan.  f, 
1983. 

2-engine  jets  with  100  seats  ■  or  fewer  will  be  exempt 
until  Jan.  1, 1988,  unless  they  are  sold  by  the  present 
owner  after  Jan.  1,  1983,  the  present  100  percent 
compliance  date. 

2-engine  jets  with  more  than  100  seats  >  will  be  exempt 
until  Jan.  1,  1985. 

Same  as  fleet  noise  rule  provision  except  that  permits 
trade-offs.  Interpreted  as  exempting  141  727  s  after 
equipped  with  $40,000  Itits  that  leave  the  aircraft 
noisier  on  landings  than  full  treated  retrofitted  727's, 
but  as  noisy  as  some  certificated  727's. 

Same  as  Fleet  Noise  Rule  except  that  permits  Secretary 
to  exempt  "smaller"  carriers  in  hardship  situations. 


Carries  through  fleet  noise  rule  intentions  except  that 

Rermits  Secretary  to  exempt  "smaller"  carriers  In 
ardship  situations. 


2Saiate  lng/79  to  b  controlling  except  if  DOT  Secretary  chooses  earlier  date  in  aircraft's  history. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Harkin)  . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
act  on  the  conference  report  on  the  Avi- 
ation Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act 
of  1979,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  our 
colleagues  that  one  section  of  the  report, 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  an  annoying 
problem,  oversteps  the  bounds  of  good 
legislation. 

Section  501  of  the  conference  report 
would  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  de- 
velop regulations  that  would  put  restric- 
tions on  individuals  and  on  religious  and 
nonprofit  organizations  who  solicit  funds 
or  distribute  materials  in  the  two  airports 
operated  by  the  FAA — Dulles  and  Na- 
tional Airport. 

While  some  of  the  guidance  given  to 
the  Administrator  of  Uie  FAA  seems  de- 
sirsible,  the  delegation  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  broad  powers  to  set  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  soliciting  activities 
is  too  broad  to  be  consistent  with  our 
most  basic  first  amendment  rights. 

I  question  whether  the  registration  re- 
quirements are  in  accord  with  our  tra- 
ditions of  allowing,  and  indeed  encour- 
aging, exercise  of  first  amendment  rights 
to  free  speech  and  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. 

Not  only  Is  section  501  limited  to  reli- 
gious and  nonprofit  groups,  but  of  course 
it  is  limited  to  two  of  our  Nation's  air- 
ports. This  offends  the  concept  of  equal 
protection  since  political  groups  are  not 
included  and  since  religious  and  non- 
profit groups  at  other  airports  are  not 
affected. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
passes  this  conference  report  because  a 
majority  of  us  believes  in  the  soundness 
of  its  other  provisions,  then  we  must  In- 


sure that  the  questions  I  have  raised  are 
fully  addressed  when  the  FAA,  as  re- 
quired by  section  501,  submits  proposed 
regulations  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  . 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  this  conference  report  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  original  Sen- 
ate amendments.  Many  Members  of  the 
House  worked  long  and  hard  to  limit  the 
damage  those  amendments  would  have 
wreaked  upon  the  present  noise  regu- 
lations. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  still  rep- 
resents a  major  step  backward  in  the 
Govenmient's  already  modest  program 
to  reduce  aircraft  noise. 

The  fleet  noise  rules  promulgated  by 
FAA  should  be  fully  implemented  now, 
without  further  delay. 

These  regulations  were  a  result  of 
thorough  study  and  analysis.  They  have 
been  phased  In  over  a  period  of  many 
years  to  give  carriers  plenty  of  time  to 
comply.  It  Is  unacceptable  to  allow  car- 
riers who  have  not  made  an  attempt  to 
follow  the  law  to  come  to  us  now  and 
ask  for  exemptions. 

This  Is  especially  imfalr  to  those  re- 
sponsible carriers  who  took  steps  to  In- 
sure that  their  fleets  would  meet  Federal 
standards.  They  are  being  put  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  pimlshed  for  obey- 
ing the  laws.  Shall  we  now  reward  those 
who  spend  their  energies  attempting  to 
thwart  the  law  and  penalize  those  who 
comply?  It  simply  makes  no  sense. 

For  cities  and  residents  surrounding 
airports,  passage  of  this  conference  re- 
port means  several  more  years  of  being 
subjected  to  Incessant,  unacceptable 
levels  of  aircraft  noise. 

We  made  a  commitment  to  these  peo- 


ple in  the  1960's — that  we  would  work  to 
decrease  these  noise  levels — we  must  not 
break  that  promise  now. 

The  most  egregious  provisions  of  this 
conference  report  relate  to  extensions  of 
deadlines  for  2-engine  aircraft  with 
less  than  100  seats.  The  present  noise 
regulations  would  have  required  these 
aircraft  to  meet  the  noise  standards  by 
1983.  This  conference  report  would  ex- 
tend this  deadline  for  5  years,  until  1988. 
Although  originally  this  was  thought  to 
apply  to  only  a  small  number  of  aircraft, 
I  am  now  informed  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  600  aircraft,  2-engine  fleet,  have 
less  than  100  seats  and  would  thus  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  noisy  operations 
until  1988. 

Kennedy,  LaGuardia,  and  Newark  Air- 
ports all  report  that  over  half  of  the 
136,000  2-engine  movements  to  and 
from  these  three  airports  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1979  were  conducted  by  air- 
craft with  100  seats  or  less. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
would  be  adversely  Impacted  by  such  a 
waiver  of  regulations.  We  must  not  tol- 
erate further  delays  In  our  attempt  to 
control  disruptive  and  intolerable  levels 
of  aviation  noise. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

MOAKLEY)  . 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  strong  ooposition  to  this  conference 
report.  I  recognize  that  It  is  a  much  bet- 
ter piece  of  legislation  now  than  the 
original  bill  that  the  Senate  took  to 
conference,  and  for  that  I  commend  the 
able  and  effective  conferees  from  this 
House  who  have  worked  so  hard  and 
who  have  accomplished  so  much. 

But  I  still  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
legislation  is  unacceptable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  current  FAA  minimum  stand- 
ards for  airplane  noise  is  totaUy  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  represent  a  district,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  includes  the  areas  most  severely 
affected  by  noise  from  Boston's  Logan 
International  Airport.  People  in  those 
neighborhoods  and  from  similarly  af- 
fected areas  throughout  the  country 
have  continuously  appealed  to  us  for 
noise  relief  programs.  We  promised  3 
years  ago  that  certain  noise  standards 
would  be  met  in  this  coimtry  within  the 
next  few  years. 

By  the  time  these  standards  are  pres- 
ently scheduled  to  go  into  effect,  the 
people  who  daily  suffer  from  the  impact 
of  airplane  noise  will  already  have 
waited  many  long  years  for  the  relief  we 
promised.  Now,  with  this  conference  re- 
port, we  are  saying  that  those  years 
were  not  long  enough;  we  are  asking 
those  people  to  wait  just  a  few  more 
years. 

Airport  noise,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  a 
minor  matter.  Well-documented  studies 
attest  to  its  serious  disruptive  effects  on 
people  and  on  communities — emotional, 
physical,  economic,  and  environmental 
effects.  Those  are  the  effects  that  the 
several  million  people  living  near  air- 
ports in  this  country  are  subjected  to 
every  day  and  every  night.  For  them, 
even  1  more  month  is  too  long,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  alone  1  more  year,  or  2  more 
years. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  my 
district  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  in 
all  such  districts,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
oppose  this  delay  so  strongly.  I  oppose 
this  conference  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  no. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  debating  an  Important,  but  very 
unusual,  conference  committee  report. 
Important,  in  that  what  we  decide  will 
directly  affect  the  daily  lives  of  more 
than  6  million  Americans  who  live  near 
airports.  These  citizens  have  been  sub- 
jected to  unremitting  aircraft  noise  day 
and  night  since  the  airlines  began  us- 
ing jet  powered  aircraft. 

What  Is  unusual,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  main  provisions  of  this  legislation 
have  never  been  debated  before  this 
House.  We  have  in  front  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  instrument  of  subterfuge.  A 
bill  which  has  emerged  from  the  shad- 
ows of  a  conference  room  designed  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  a  single  vested  in- 
terest group.  I  speak  of  the  airlines  who 
have  stalled  for  the  last  3  of  4  years  and 
elected  not  to  comply  with  noise  abate- 
ment steps  aimed  at  the  source  of  the 
noise  problem,  the  jet  engine  itself. 

This  group,  faced  with  certain  defeat 
before  the  House,  took  their  cause  to 
the  Senate  and  was  successful  in  con- 
vincing their  Senate  supporters  to  In- 
sert amendments  to  H.R.  2440.  As  we 
know,  this  bill  in  its  original  form  was 
a  good  bill,  a  well-meaning  bill,  a  bill 
that  appealed  to  airport  operators.  Con- 
sequently, this  would  be  an  inducement 
for  some  Members  whose  airports  badly 
needed  discretionary  funds  contained 
In  the  House  passed  H.R.  2440. 

So,  what  we  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  an  attempt  to  "end  run"  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  adoption  of  this 


conference  report.  Let  us  look  carefully 
at  this  so-called  compromise. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
adopted  rules  that  required  all  VS.  air 
carrier  aircraft  to  meet  minimum  noise 
emission  standards  in  stages  by  1985. 
The  larger  four-engine  planes  would 
have  to  conform  to  these  standards  by 
January  1,  1985,  while  the  smaller  two- 
and  three-engine  planes  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  noise  standard  by 
January  1983.  This  rule  was  adopted  in 
1976  and  gave  the  airlines  9  years  to 
convert  their  four-engine  planes  and  7 
years  to  do  the  smaller  ones. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  H.R.  2440 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  FAA 
rule  would  make  the  airlines  retrofit  air- 
craft that  just  rolled  off  an  assembly 
line  the  week  before  the  rule  was  to 
become  effective.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  A  brief  look  at  the 
four-engine  aircraft  will  reveal  why. 

There  are  three  types  of  four-engine 
aircraft  being  flown  by  U.S.  airlines  to- 
day ;<DC-8's,  Boeing  707's,  and  the  jumbo 
747's.  The  DC-8's  and  the  707's,  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  were  built  more  than  15 
years  ago  and  will  never  be  in  service 
when  January  1,  1985,  rolls  around. 

The  747  fleet  is  equipped  almost  ex- 
clusively with  new  technology  engines 
that  already  meet  the  noise  emission 
standards.  So  by  compromising  on  the 
four-engine  issue,  the  offending  airlines 
have  not  given  up  a  thing.  What  they 
really  want  is  what  they  have  got — the 
exemption  for  the  two-  and  three-engine 
jets  Uiat  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
U.S.  air  fleet.  Not  every  airline  is  trying 
to  foist  this  problem  onto  the  American 
people  and  those  who  have  complied 
should  be  commended  not  penalized  for 
their  expenditures. 

What  happens  if  H.R.  2440  is  passed? 
The  offending  airlines  will  have  been  re- 
warded for  their  stonewalling  on  the  is- 
sue and  the  complying  airlines  will  have 
borne  the  expense  of  their  efforts.  And, 
of  course,  the  public  will  still  have  the 
noise. 

If  the  Congress  allows  this  travesty  of 
the  legislative  process  to  pass,  the  pres- 
sure will  be  applied  to  cities  and  towns 
surrounding  airports  to  provide  noise  re- 
lief. What  will  develop  then,  is  a  crazy- 
quilt  pattern  of  local  regulations  that 
will  cripple  airline  travel  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  we  reject  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2440  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Senate  has  circiunvented  the  House  on 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  I 
urge  the  Members  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  vote  against  this 
legislation,  legislation  which  will  allow 
thousands  of  aircraft  a  year  to  pass  over 
their  homes  screeching  and  roaring.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  airlines  who  oppose  the  noise 
rule  would  clean  up  their  act  and  face 
up  to  the  issue  of  aircraft  noise  and 
its  ill  effects.  It  is  long  past  the  time 
when  foot  dragging  can  be  tolerated  and 
I  hope  that  the  airlines  will  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  correct  the  problem, 
rather  than  evade  it  by  the  tactics  we 
see  before  us  in  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 


consume  to  the  gentleman  iTom  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  strongly  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  MOAKLET)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2440,  the  so- 
called  noise  bill. 

When  we  last  considered  B.S..  2440,  it 
was  a  noncontroverslal  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  which  had  passed 
the  House  by  a  voice  vote.  In  October,  the 
Senate,  in  a  transparent  effort  to  circum- 
vent the  will  of  the  House,  substituted 
legislation  which  nullified  the  FAA's  air- 
line fleet  quieting  regulation  and  then 
called  for  a  House-Senate  Conference  to 
resolve  the  "differences." 

While  the  conference  committee  did 
modify  the  Senate  "noise"  language,  the 
House  is  still  being  asked  to  grant  signif- 
icant waivers  to  the  1976  fleet  noise  rule, 
without  having  the  opportimity  for  a 
complete  debate  of  this  controversial 
legislation. 

In  1976,  after  7  years  of  extensive  study 
and  debate,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration concluded  that  it  was  "econom- 
ically reasonable  and  technologically 
practical"  to  require  that  all  older  gener- 
ation aircraft  be  retrofitted  or  replaced 
so  that  there  would  be  a  noise-certifled 
fleet  by  1985. 

The  FAA  ruling  represented  a  com- 
promise— the  airlines  did  not  get  all  they 
wanted,  while  noise  impacted  commu- 
nities were  told  to  wait  9-long  years  for 
relief.  F^uther  compromise  at  the  11th 
hour  would  be  Indefensible. 

If  Congress  grants  exemptions  to 
negate  this  Federal  rule,  it  is  clear  that 
noise  beleaguered  citizens  will  turn  to 
their  local  government  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  the  Federal  Government  has 
ignored. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  already 
ruled  that  a  commimlty  may  establish 
noise  regulations  at  an  airport  it  owns 
and  operates.  Airport  operators  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  a  weakening  of  Fed- 
eral noise  standards  will  result  in  a  series 
of  local,  uncoordinated  noise  regulations 
and  operational  restrictions  at  numerous 
airports.  In  fact.  Delta  Airlines  has  testi- 
fied that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  airlines 
of  the  proliferation  of  local,  nonuniform 
airport  operationsd  restrictions  will  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  complying  with 
the  fleet  noise  rule. 

Any  further  delay  in  agresslvely  im- 
plementing effective  noise  standards 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  6  million 
Americans — living  in  the  shadow  of  air- 
ports from  John  P.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional to  Chicago's  0*Hare  and  Los  An- 
geles International — whose  quality  of  life 
and  very  health  are  seriously  threatened 
by  excessive  aircraft  noise,  and  to  those 
carriers — Delta,  Continental.  North  Cen- 
tral and  United — who.  In  good  faith  and 
enlightened  corporate  decisionmaking, 
have  undertaken  the  costs  of  complying 
with  the  FAA  rules. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
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position  to  the  conference  report  aa  H  Jt 
2440,  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  report  because  the  pro- 
visions on  aircraft  noise  abatement  are 
unacceptable. 

Two  major  airports — ^National  and 
Dulles — are  located  in  the  district  that 
I  represent.  Many  of  my  constituents  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  aircraft  noise  asso- 
ciated with  these  airports.  One  potential 
source  of  relief  for  them  is  the  FAA  noise 
abatement  regulations  which  set  a  se- 
quence of  deadlines  for  the  airlines  to 
have  their  aircraft  in  compliance  with 
noise  reduction  standards.  To  relax  these 
deadlines  is  to  condemn  citizens  living 
imder  the  flight  paths  to  more  years  of 
unnecessary  harrassment. 

While  recognizing  that  the  conference 
report  compromise  offered  to  the  House 
today  is  better  than  earlier  versions,  I 
think  that  it  still  goes  too  far  in  post- 
poning the  noise  reduction  deadlines. 
The  FAA  regulations  are  reasonable  and 
were  set  through  responsible  consultation 
with  the  affected  parties.  The  airlines 
should  be  required  to  proceed  according 
to  the  original  schedule.  Any  postpone- 
ment is  imwarranted  and  unfair  to  noise- 
affected  citizens.  I  hope  the  House  will 
decide  against  accepting  this  conference 
report.  It  would  have  been  better  legisla- 
tion without  the  noise  provisions. 
D  1220 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1 3^eld  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia   (Mr. 

LiVITAS). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report.  The  administra- 
tion supports  the  conference  report.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  conference  re- 
port will  result  in  getting  less  noise  im- 
pact on  the  American  people  than  any 
other  proposal,  including  the  existing 
FAR-36  regulations. 

The  reason  this  conference  report  will 
result  in  less  noise  is  that  instead  of 
forcing  the  carriers  to  retrofit  their  air- 
craft in  the  short  term,  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  minimum  reduction  of  noise, 
the  end  restilt  of  this  legislation  will  be 
a  movement  by  the  airlines  to  the  stage 
3  aircraft  which  have  a  significant,  not 
a  minima],  noise  reduction. 

If  what  we  are  tnnng  to  accomplish, 
and  I  am  trying  to  accomplish,  and  I 
believe  this  House  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish, is  to  significantly  relieve  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  impact  of  aviation 
noise,  then  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  get 
major  and  significant  noise  reductions 
and  not  merely  minimal  and  cosmetic 
reductions  because  of  some  concept  of 
inflexibility  because  some  regulations 
have  already  been  written,  even  if  those 
regulations  do  not  do  as  effective  a  job 
as  the  COTiference  report  solution. 

What  we  are  doing  through  this  con- 
ference report  will  bring  on  stream  the 
most  quiet  aircraft  that  technology  can 
provide  and  the  result  will  be  that  the 
American  people  who  today  are  suffering 
from  aviation  noise  will  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant, £uid  not  an  Insignificant  or  cosmetic 
reduction  in  the  consequences  of  noise 
emitted  by  aircraft  today. 

This  conference  report,  by  providing 
the  two-engine  aircraft  a  short-term  ex- 
tension so  that  the  quietest  third  stage 


aircraft  can  r^lace  them,  will  not  only 
provide  service  for  the  small  airports 
aroimd  America  diuing  this  period  of 
time,  but  in  the  major  hub  airports,  such 
as  Atlanta,  Chicago,  and  so  forth,  there 
will  result  an  increase  in  operations  of 
the  least  noisy  aircraft  in  the  near 
future,  rather  than  the  continuation  of 
flight  of  retrofitted  aircraft  which  have 
only  minimal  noise  reduction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jdeld  aa 
additional  2>/2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that 
if  we  are  really  serious  about  wanting 
to  reduce  noise  in  a  meaningful  way, 
that  the  way  to  achieve  significant  smd 
meaningful  long-range  reduction  of 
noise  is  neither  to  maintain  the  present 
FAR-36  inflexibility  nor  to  have  gone 
along  with  the  original  terrible  Senate 
bill  in  this  matter,  but  rather  to  adopt 
this  conference  report,  which  will  mean- 
ingfully and  eventually  reduce  noise  in 
a  very  important  and  significant  way. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  the  gentleman  will  re- 
spond. I  would  like  to  ask  If  the  gentle- 
man wUl  discuss  the  question  of  finality 
of  this  issue  with  me. 

One  of  the  points  that  was  addressed 
in  the  conference  report  was  the  ques- 
tion of  waivers  from  the  FAA  regula- 
tions, which  has  been  debated  for  years 
and  which  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
resolving,  I  believe,  in  a  manner  fair  to 
both  the  airlines  arid  homeowners  af- 
fected by  aircraft  noise.  In  other  words, 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  be  the  flnal 
resolution  of  the  problem.  The  airlines 
should  begin  immediately  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  comply  with  the  dead- 
lines for  bringing  their  fleets  up  to  stage 
2  and  stage  3  levels.  The  airlines  should 
not  expect  further  waivers  from  the 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee to  comment  on  whether  the  views  I 
have  just  expressed  reflect  his  imder- 
standing  and  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman. 
Barring  extraordinsu^  and  unforeseen 
circumstances,  we  do  not  expect  to  grant 
any  further  waivers.  The  airlines  should 
be  on  notice  that  we  expect  them  to  com- 
ply and  that  we  will  not  be  sympathetic 
if  the  carriers  delay  compliance  and  then 
come  back  and  argue  that  waivers  are 
needed  because  there  is  not  sufBcient 
time  to  purchase  retrofit  kits  or  buy  re- 
placement aircraft.  The  airlines  should 
begin  compljring  now.  They  should  com- 
ply on  a  phased  basis  to  insure  that 
there  will  not  be  last  minute  shortages 
of  equipment  or  airline  capital  which 
would  prevent  timely  compliance. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  those  statements,  and 


I  might  say  the  views  Just  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  were  echoed 
during  the  conference  by  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  for  the  other  body.  Sen- 
ator Cannon.  I  think  we  can  cletu-ly 
view  this  measure  as  the  final  resolution 
of  this  issue  and  that  the  airline  com- 
panies and  the  airline  manufacturers 
better  get  on  with  the  job  of  compliance 
in  accordance  with  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  would  like  to 
make  one  or  two  comments  about  some 
of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  referred  to  as  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  a  5-year  waiver.  Under  no 
circumstances  is  there  a  5-year  waiver 
in  this  bill.  The  longest  extension  given 
for  two-engine  aircraft  under  100  seats 
is  3  years  and  that  is  the  longest  one. 
There  is  no  extension  on  the  four-engine 
aircraft.  There  is  no  extension  on  the 
three-engine  aircraft. 

The  only  difference  for  the  three- 
engine  aircraft  is  that  we  make  them 
go  to  stage  3,  which  is  quieter  than 
retrofit,  more  energy  efficient,  and  less 
polluting. 

For  the  two-engine  aircraft  under  100 
seats,  there  is  a  3-year  extension  for 
two-engine  aircraft  over  100  seats  there 
is  a  1-year  extension  provided  they  do 
not  retrofit,  but  they  go  to  stage  3  air- 
craft. 

It  has  been  referred  to  as  a  bailout. 
I  do  not  imderstand  that,  because  what 
we  say  to  them  Is,  "Don't  spend  $250,- 
000-plus,  to  retrofit  and  use  more  fuel 
and  make  more  noise  and  make  more 
pollution.  We  will  give  you  1  year  or  up 
to  2  years  on  the  three-engine  aircraft 
if  you  will  go  to  stage  3  aircraft  and 
spend  $30  or  $40  million." 

Now,  how  in  the  world  you  can  say 
that  you  are  reducing  noise  by  inducing 
someone  to  spend  $250,000  and  on  the 
other  hand  not  reducing  noise  by  spend- 
ing $40  million  for  a  1-  to  2-year  exten- 
sion, is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  This 
conference  report  really  does  things  for 
people  who  live  around  an  airport.  Yes, 
it  is  going  to  do  it  a  year  later  or  2  years 
later,  but  it  is  going  to  do  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  for  them  than  it  ever  would  have 
done  under  FAR-36  and  it  deserves  to 
be  supported. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
fully  committed  to  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment, I  must  rise  to  express  my  total 
opposition  to  this  conference  report 
which  serves  to  impede  the  limited  prog- 
ress this  Nation  has  been  making  in 
this  important  sirea. 

I  represent  the  borough  of  Queens  in 
New  York  City.  It  is  the  home  of  two  of 
America's  largest  airports — John  P. 
Kennedy  and  La  Guardla.  For  the  thou- 
sands of  residents  living  near  the  air- 
port or  worse,  directly  in  filght  paths  of 
airlines,  noise  pollution  has  resulted 
in  untold  suffering.  For  the  first  time 
there  was  some  hope  on  the  horizon  for 
these  people.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration had  promulgated  noise 
abatement  regulations  which  stated 
that  the  most  commonly  used  aircraft 
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had  to  achieve  substantial  noise  abate- 
ment levels  by  the  absolute  latest — 1983. 

The  Senate  attached  to  the  House  bill 
a  series  of  provisions  specifically  in  the 
noise  abatement  area. 

Two  engine  planes  with  100  or  fewer 
seats  would  have  until  1988  to  comply 
with  FAA  noise  abatement  standards. 

Two  engine  planes  with  more  than  100 
seats  would  have  until  1985  to  comply. 

These  provisions  alone  are  grounds  to 
oppose  this  conference  report.  Their 
practical  impact  is  that  some  500  air- 
craft with  over  10,000  daily  operations 
will  be  able  to  gain  a  substantial  delay 
in  achieving  noise  standards  which 
many  other  aircraft  have  already  com- 
plied with. 

What  about  the  people  whose  homes 
feel  the  impact  of  these  daily  fiights? 
What  relief  do  they  have?  This  Nation 
has  been  abysmally  slow  in  addressing 
the  aircraft  noise  issue.  The  impact  of 
excessive  noise  on  the  lives  of  persons 
in  and  around  airports  is  intense  and 
constant.  It  poses  a  hazard  to  health  and 
property.  It  is  far  more  than  just  an  an- 
noyance— it  is  dangerous.  As  the  borough 
president  of  Queens,  Donald  Manes,  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  he  sent  to  me  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation,  "The  many 
communities  surrounding  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Airport  and  La  Guardia  Airport 
suffer  under  the  unhealthy  and  imat- 
tractive  impact  of  aircraft  noise  pollu- 
tion." 

Why  is  it  that  the  wisdom  of  American 
technology,  which  can  produce  such 
magnificent  jets,  cannot  make  these  jets 
quieter.  What  makes  retrofitting  of  jet 
engines  such  an  impossible  task?  Per- 
haps the  real  question  we  should  ask 
is — what  makes  Congress  so  accepting  of 
the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  airlines  in 
escaping  their  responsibilities  to  achieve 
noise  abatement. 

To  add  insult  to  injury  this  legisla- 
tion also  contains  a  provision  which  bars 
persons  living  near  airports  from  re- 
covering damages  on  account  of  airline 
noise  if  they  bought  property  after  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  had 
knowledge  of  the  noise  risks.  With  the 
housing  shortage  facing  many  of  our 
major  cities — are  we  to  assume  that  peo- 
ple are  going  to  necessarily  choose  to 
live  near  an  airport.  What  about  the 
family  that  can  only  obtain  housing 
near  an  airport  on  account  of  either 
availability  or  because  the  cost  is  low.  Is 
it  fair  to  impose  such  a  provision  on  those 
persons.  I  say  it  is  patently  imfair. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  adoption 
of  this  conference  report  is  a  step  back- 
wards in  the  fight  against  aircraft  noise 
pollution.  I  oppose  the  report  and  feel 
we  have  a  fundamental  responsibility  to 
relieve  those  Americans  injured  by  the 
constancy  of  aircraft  noise.* 
•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2440,  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act. 

I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
have  fought  long  and  hard  for  the  noise 
abatement  measures  that  are  making 
great  progress  in  securing  a  quieter  fieet 
of  airplanes.  In  1969,  with  my  active  sup- 
port. Congress  passed  the  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Act  giving  the  FAA  authority 


to  control  aircraft  noise.  The  FAA  issued 
regulations  which  would  provide  for  a 
retrofitted,  reengined  or  replacement 
aircraft  on  a  schedule  which  would  have 
insured  a  quiet  fieet  by  1985. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today 
would  dilute  these  standards,  and  extend 
the  period  of  time  that  our  citizens  must 
endure  airplane  noise.  My  congressional 
district  is  very  close  to  two  major  air- 
ports: La  Guardia  and  Kennedy.  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  have  suffered 
enough  from  noisy  planes.  They  have 
been  patient  enough.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  take  a  major  step  backwards  in  con- 
trolling an  intolerable  and  unhealthy 
problem  for  many  of  our  citizens. 

Some  airlines  can  meet  the  FAA's 
schedule  of  noise  standards.  This  legis- 
lation is  for  those  airUnes  which  spent 
their  time  trying  to  get  around  the  law — 
rather  than  working  to  comply  with  the 
noise  standards.  What  about  the  airlines 
which  worked  to  comply?  They,  along 
with  any  other  business  subject  to  health 
and  safety  regulations  can  learn  the 
obvious  lessons  from  this:  If  you  do  not 
want  to  comply  with  the  Federal  regiila- 
tions,  try  Congress.  With  this  legislation 
Congress  is  contradicting  itself — first  we 
give  the  FAA  authority  to  promulgate  to 
control  noise,  then  we  decide  to  change 
the  regulations  that  the  FAA  has  come 
up  with.  This  is  just  another  in  a  series 
of  legislative  efforts  leading  Congress 
into  the  regulatory  business.  Congress 
could  soon  become  a  duplicate  FAA,  ICC, 
DOT,  et  cetera.  Our  responsibility  in  the 
Congress  is  to  see  that  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress when  regulatory  authority  was 
given  to  them — not  make  the  regulations 
ourselves. 

I  object  to  this  conference  report  for 
other  reasons  as  well,  reasons  which  I 
expressed  when  the  House  debated  the 
nile  for  its  consideration.  The  House  had 
passed  only  the  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation for  the  much-needed  reauthoriza- 
tion for  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Program  (ADAP)  and  had  no  pro- 
visions dealing  with  easing  noise  stand- 
ards. Another  piece  of  legislation  on  air- 
craft noise  standards  was  being  consid- 
ered in  committee,  and  was  to  be  debated 
by  the  House.  The  other  body  added  these 
provisions  in  conference,  circumventing 
thorough  House  consideration. 

Now  the  Members  of  the  House  can 
only  vote  the  conference  report  up  or 
down.  We  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  debate  and  amend  the  sections  of  the 
bill  to  which  we  might  object.  I  feel  that 
my  opportunity  to  represent  the  interests 
of  my  constituents  has  been  frustrated 
and  bypassed  by  the  maneuver  of  the 
other  body  in  adding  these  provisions  in 
conference.  Now  I  can  only  vote  against 
the  conference  report,  the  defeat  of 
which  would  also  deny  needed  ADAP 
funds  to  airports.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  defeating  the  conference 
report.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2440. 

I  represent  an  area  which  is  gravely 
impacted  by  aircraft  noise  from  nearby 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  Over 


290,000  persons  in  my  district  and  ad- 
joining areas  have  their  woi*.  school, 
and  play  activities  disrupted,  and  their 
health  and  property  values  threatened, 
as  a  result  of  aircraft  noise. 

While  we  recognize  and  to  a  degree  ac- 
cept this  reality  as  part  of  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  our  system  of  advanced 
aviation,  it  is  incumt)ent  upon  us,  as  pub- 
lic officials,  to  seek  to  reduce  this  noise 
burden  on  local  commimities.  In  re- 
sponse. Congress  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  have  together  forged 
a  mandate,  a  timetable,  to  insure  that 
the  interests  of  airport  communities  are 
considered  and  respected. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  this 
bill  would  weaken  that  mandate  and  re- 
sult in  a  net  increase  in  airport  noise,  to 
the  detriment  of  some  6  million  Ameri- 
cans. The  entire  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion exhibits  a  desire,  by  any  parlia- 
mentary means  available,  to  effect  a 
waiver  of  existing  noise  standards.  Still, 
its  proponents  bring  this  report  before 
the  House  with  the  impression  that  it 
somehow  represents  a  long-range  break- 
through in  the  fight  against  noise  pollu- 
tion. They  claim  that  the  report  would 
enact  strict  or  stricter  noise  standards 
for  68  percent  of  the  Nation's  air  fieet. 

First,  the  68  percent  figure  just  men- 
tioned conveniently  ignores  the  obvious 
impUcation ;  namely,  that  the  bill  weak- 
ens standards  for  the  remaining  32  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  air  fieet.  This  alone 
should  be  cause  for  concern.  EX^en  more 
disturbing,  I  have  real  cause  to  question 
the  optimistic  claims  made  by  the  bill's 
supporters.  Under  the  bill,  two-engine 
jets  with  imder  100  seats  would  receive 
an  additional  3  years  in  which  to  com- 
ply, while  those  with  over  100  seats 
would  receive  an  additional  year.  Both 
the  latter  two-engine  jets,  as  well  as  all 
three-engine  aircraft,  would  be  allowed 
a  limited  "new  technology"  waiver.  None 
of  these  provisions,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  effective  in  reducing  airport  noise, 
nor,  I  might  add,  in  providing  service  to 
smaller  communities  affected  by  airline 
deregulation.  Unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  intervenes  to  set  giiidelines,  the 
purchase  of  new  and  quieter  aircraft, 
and  the  decision  to  maintain  or  extend 
service  to  the  smaller  airports  will  be 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  economic 
factors,  such  as  the  greater  energy  effi- 
ciency of  the  newer  aircraft.  Thus,  the 
only  incentive  for  airlines  provided  in 
this  bill  will  be  an  incentive  to  continue 
to  disregard  the  concerns  of  airport  area 
residents. 

Further,  the  manner  in  which  this  leg- 
islation has  been  thrust  upon  us  con- 
tinues to  concern  me.  Although  this  is  a 
conference  report,  this  is  the  first  time 
the  full  House  has  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  noise  control  waivers. 

Moreover,  neither  House  has  held  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  this  session.  As  one  who 
has  received  petitions  from  over  1,000 
affected  airport  area  residents,  I  cannot 
associate  myself  with  an  attempt  to  deny 
their  spokesmen,  as  well  as  spokesmen 
for  6  million  other  Americans,  the  op- 
portunity to  be  publicly  heard  on  this 
crucial  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
conference  report.* 
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•  Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port Ml  H.R.  2440,  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act.  With  this  confer- 
ence report  we  surrender  the  goals  set 
in  1969,  when  the  Congress  approved 
legislation  recognizing  the  need  to  guard 
the  quality  of  life  of  more  than  6  million 
Americans  living  in  areas  severely  im- 
pacted by  airport  noise.  The  aircraft  fleet 
noise  standards  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  in  1976 
were  reasonable  and  attainable.  Several 
airlines  have  gone  far  toward  meeting 
those  requirements  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. Yet  today  we  punish  those  car- 
riers who  relied  on  our  previous  decisions 
and  worked  to  meet  our  goals.  Today  we 
reward  those  carriers  who  care  the  least 
about  aircraft  noise  and  the  resulting 
degradation  of  life  for  our  citizens  living 
in  areas  around  airports  across  the 
Nation. 

The  district  which  I  represent  borders 
Burbank  Airport  in  California,  a  medi- 
um-sized airport  nestled  among  the 
communities  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
which  handles  mainly  regional  commer- 
cial and  private  aircraft.  It  will  be  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  siirport  and  its  sur- 
rounding communities  which  will  pay  for 
the  compromises  to  which  we  agree  today 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  conference 
report  before  us.  This  airport  and  its 
surrounding  citizenry  are  already  em- 
broiled in  a  controversy  about  airport 
noise.  This  legislation  does  neither  party 
any  favors  by  allowing  aircraft  owners 
to  continue  using  noisier  aircraft  than 
would  be  allowed  imder  the  1976  stand- 
ards. Instead,  this  bill  will  invite  retalia- 
tion against  the  airport  in  the  way  of 
mandatory  curfews  and  commercial 
flight  cutbacks. 

This  conference  report  is  shot  full  of 
the  kind  of  waivers,  exemptions,  exten- 
sions, tradeoffs,  and  loopholes  that  con- 
vinces industry  to  fire  engineers  and  hire 
lawyers.  For  example,  I  understand  that 
a  provision  of  this  conference  report  al- 
lows airports  to  avoid  filing  otherwise 
required  environmental  impact  state- 
ments if  the  airport  strengthens  or 
lengthens  its  runways  to  allow  stage  II 
aircraft  to  use  it.  This  might  mean  that 
a  medium-size  airport  like  Burbank  Air- 
port could  allow  aircraft  as  large  as  a 
747  to  land  with  some  runway  modifica- 
tions with  absolute  disregard  to  the  ef- 
fect on  the  environment  of  the  surround- 
ing area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  overtaxes  our  existing  regu- 
latory monitors  and  creates  a  need  for 
more  and  bigger  government  watchdogs. 
In  this  conference  report  we  sacrifice  the 
comfort  and  health  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans living  near  airports  for  the  special 
interests  of  a  few  airlines.  With  this  con- 
ference report  we  approve  a  piece  of 
legislation  for  which  the  Congress  be- 
comes notorious  rather  than  respected. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  conference 
report  to  acccwnpany  H.R.  2440. • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA) .  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  285,  nays  122, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  18] 

YEAS— 285 

Abdnor 

Evans,  Ga. 

Lundlne 

Akaks 

Evans,  Ind. 

McClory 

Albosta 

Faacell 

McCloskey 

Alexander 

Plndley 

McDad« 

Anderson, 

Flthlan 

McDonald 

Calif. 

Fllppo 

McEwen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Foley 

McHugh 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McKlnney 

N.  Dak. 

Forsythe 

Madlgan 

Anthony 

Fountain 

Marks 

Applegate 

Fowler 

Marlenee 

Archer 

Frost 

Marriott 

Ashley 

Fuqua 

Martin 

Atkinson 

Gaydos 

Mathls 

AuColn 

Gephardt 

Mattox 

Bafalls 

Glalmo 

Michel 

Bailey 

Olnn 

Miller.  Ohio 

Baldus 

OUckman 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Barnard 

Gonzalez 

Moffett 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Goodllng 

Mollohan 

Bedell 

Gore 

Montgomery 

Benjamin 

Gramm 

Moore 

Bereuter 

Grassley 

Moorbead, 

Bethune 

Green 

Calif. 

Bevlll 

Grlsham 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Blanchard 

Guarinl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Boggs 

Gudger 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Guyer 

MuitJia 

Boner 

Hagedorn 

Myers,  Ind. 

Bonker 

Hall,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Bouquard 

Hamilton 

Neal 

Bo  wen 

Hammer- 

Nedzt 

Brademas 

schmldt 

Nelson 

Breaux 

Hance 

Nichols 

Brlnkley 

Hanley 

Nowak 

Brooks 

Hansen 

Obey 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harkln 

Pashayan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Harsha 

Patten 

BroyhUl 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Buchanan 

Hefner 

Perkins 

Burllson 

Heftel 

Pickle 

Butler 

Hlghtower 

Preyer 

Byron 

HUUs 

Price 

Campbell 

Hlnson 

Prltchard 

Carr 

Holland 

Quayle 

Carter 

HoUenbeck 

QuUlen 

Cavanaugh 

Horton 

Rahall 

Chappell 

Howard 

Rallsback 

Cheney 

Hubbard 

Regiila 

Clausen 

Huckaby 

Reuss 

Cleveland 

Hutto 

Rhodes 

dinger 

Ichord 

Richmond 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Rltter 

Coleman 

Jacobs 

Roberts 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Conable 

Jenrette 

Rose 

Corcoran 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rostenkowski 

Cotter 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rousselot 

Coughlln 

Jones,  N.C. 

Royer 

Courter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rudd 

Crane,  Daniel 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Satterfleld 

D'Amours 

Kazen 

Sawyer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kelly 

Schroeder 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Danlelson 

Kindness 

Sebellus 

Davis.  Mich. 

Kogovsek 

Selberling 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kramer 

Sharp 

de  la  Oarza 

LaFalce 

Shelby 

Derrick 

Latta 

Shuster 

Derwlnskl 

Leach,  La. 

Skelton 

Devlne 

Lederer 

Slack 

Dickinson 

Lee 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dicks 

Lehman 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Dodd 

Leland 

Snowe 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Levltas 

Snyder 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lewis 

Solomon 

Eckhardt 

Livingston 

Spellman 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lloyd 

Spence 

Edwards,  Okla 

Loeffler 

St  Germain 

Elmery 

Iiong,  La. 

Stack 

English 

Lott 

Staggers 

Erlenborn 

Lowry 

Stangeland 

Ertel 

Lujan 

Stanton 

Bv*iia,Del. 

LukAn 

St«ed 

Stenholm 

udaii 

WUllams,  Mont. 

Stewart 

Ullman 

Williams,  Ohio 

Stockman 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Stratton 

Volkmipr 

Wirth 

Stump 

Walgren 

Wright 

Swift 

Walker 

Wylie 

Symms 

Wampler 

Yatron 

Synar 

Watkins 

Young,  Alaska 

Tauke 

White 

Young,  Fla. 

Taylor 

Whltehurst 

Young,  Mo. 

Thomas 

Whitley 

Zablockl 

Traxler 

Whittaker 

Trlble 

Whltten 
NAYS— 122 

Ambro 

Ferraro 

Nolan 

Annunzlo 

Fish 

Oakar 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

OiKrstar 

Aspln 

Florlo 

Ottlnger 

Badiham 

Ford.  Mich. 

Panetta 

Bauman 

Prenzel 

Patterson 

Beard.  R.I. 

Garcia 

Patd 

Bellenson 

Gibbons 

Pease 

Bennett 

Oilman 

Petri 

Blaggi 

Gingrich 

Peyser 

Bingham 

Goldwater 

Porter 

Boland 

Gradison 

Rangel 

Bonlor 

Gray 

Ratchford 

Brodhead 

Hall.  Ohio 

Rlnaldo 

BroomSeld 

Harris 

Rodlno 

Burgener 

Heckler 

Roe 

Burton,  Phillip  Holt 

Rosenthal 

Carney 

Holt2Dian 

Roth 

Chisholm 

Hopkins 

Roybal 

Clay 

Hughes 

Russo 

Collins,  m. 

Hyde 

Sabo 

Conte 

Jeffries 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Sensenbrenner 

Corman 

KUdee 

Shannon 

Dannemeyer 

Kostmayer 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lagomarsino 

Solarz 

Deckard 

Leach,  Iowa 

Stark 

Dellums 

Lent 

Studds 

Dixon 

Lungren 

Thompson 

Donnelly 

Maeulre 

Van  Deerltn 

Doman 

Markey 

Vanlk 

Dougherty 

Matsui 

Vento 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Weaver 

Drlnan 

Mazzoli 

Weiss 

Early 

Mica 

WUson,  Bob 

Edgar 

Mikulskl 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlneta 

Wolpe 

Erdahl 

Minisb 

Wydler 

Fary 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Yates 

Fazio 

Moakley 

Zeferetti 

Fenwick 

Mottl 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Addabbo 

Leath,  Tex. 

Runnels 

Anderson,  n. 

Long.  Md. 

Santlni 

Barnes 

McCormack 

Shumway 

Burton,  John 

McKay 

Stokes 

Crane,  Philip 

MUler.  Calif. 

Treen 

Diggs 

Murphy,  ni. 

Waxman 

Dlngell 

Myers.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Flood 

O'Brien 

Winn 

Jeffords 

Pursell 
ni240 

Wyatt 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 
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pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Santlni  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Stokes  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Barnes  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  PhUlp  M. 
Crane. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnoU. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Runnels. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Wynn  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Messrs.  RANGEL,  BEARD  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, MAZZOLI,  DOWNEY,  ROE, 
DOUGHERTY,  and  DORNAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HANSEN  and  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
Oklahoma  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  WILLIAM  G. 
BOWEN  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
493)  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
William  G.  Bowen  as  a  citizen  regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  493 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown  of  Rhode  Island  on 
October  9,  I97y.  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  O.  Bowen  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  statutory  term  of  six  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
senior  House  Member  on  the  Smithso- 
nian Board  of  Regents,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  other  House  Members,  Mr.  Mineta 
and  Mr.  Conte,  I  have  introduced  this 
joint  resolution  to  carry  out  the  statu- 
tory requirements  of  20  United  States 
Code  43,  which  provides  for  the  election 
of  citizen  regents  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian.  The  law  calls 
for  nine  citizen  regents — two  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  seven  from  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country — but  no  two 
from  the  same  State. 

Two  vacancies  have  recently  opened 
among  the  citizen  regents.  The  first  was 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Nicholas  Brown  on  October  9,  1979,  and 
the  second  was  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1979.  Thereafter,  a  search  com- 
mittee was  established  to  locate  qualified 
candidates  whose  interests,  fields  of  ex- 
perience, and  abilities  could  contribute 
to  the  principal  goal  of  the  Smithsonian, 
which  is  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  for  all  mankind.  The  search 


; 


committee  recommended  Dr.  William  O. 
Bowen,  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg 
Foundation. 

The  resolution  presently  under  con- 
sideration would  elect  William  G.  Bow- 
en to  the  Board  of  Regents.  Dr.  Bowen 
is  a  well-known  university  administrator, 
and  a  highly  regarded  economist.  He  was 
a  professor  of  economics  at  Princeton 
from  1958  to  1965.  He  served  as  director 
of  graduate  studies  for  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  PubUc  and  Internation- 
al Affairs  between  1964  and  1966.  He 
served  as  provost  to  the  imiversity  from 
1967  to  1972  when  he  became  president 
of  the  university.  Dr.  Bowen  was  a 
trustee  of  Denison  University  from  1966 
to  1975,  and  served  on  the  center  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
from  1973  to  1977.  The  list  of  his  ac- 
complishments and  publications  is  im- 
pressive and  I  believe  that  he  is  emi- 
nently qualified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CARLISLE  H. 
HUMELSINE  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
494)  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Carlisle  H.  Humelsine  as  a  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  494 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Junior,  of  Connecticut, 
on  October  12,  1979,  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  of  Virginia, 
for  the  statutory  term  of  six  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  will  provide  for  the  election 
of  Mr.  Humelsine  to  fill  the  second  va- 
cancy on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Mr.  Humelsine 
served  as  director  of  personnel  at  colo- 
nial Williamsburg  from  1945  to  1946,  and 
has  been  president  and  chief  executive 


officer  of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg 
Foundation,  as  well  as  having  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Departmental  Ad- 
ministration of  the  State  Department 
from  1946  to  1947,  its  Executive  Secre- 
tary from  1947  to  1950,  and  served  as  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  1950. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  and  board 
member  of  many  foundations,  commis- 
sions, museums  and  galleries,  and  is 
highly  qualified  to  serve  the  goals  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  joint  resolutions  just  passed.  House 
Joint  Resolution  493  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  494. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1250 

RECESSION  AND  TARGETED  FISCAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5980)  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  fiscal  assistance 
during  economic  recessions  and  to  au- 
thorize a  progrjmi  of  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrrCE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5980,  with 
Mr.  Gephardt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday, 
January  30,  1980,  section  1  was  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  Are  there  any 
further  amendments  to  section  1? 

AMENDMENT  OPFEREO  BT  tOL.  WTUE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtlie:    Page 
64,  beginning  on  line  19,  strike  out  all  of  sec- 
tion  502  through   line  20  on   page  69  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  602.  Allocation    to    Units    or   Local 

OOVEXNMENT. 

"(a)  In  Oenexal. — There  shall  be  allocated 
for  each  unit  of  local  government,  from  the 
amount  available  for  allocation  under  this 
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section  (In  accordance  with  section  501(c) ) , 
an  anu>unt  determined  to  be  allocable  to 
such  unit  uiidtr  subsection  (b). 

"(b)           DETia  .iHNATlON  OF  ALLOCABLE 

AMOTTNT. 

"(1)  In  Geneka  — For  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  toui  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions and  adjustmei.  ts  required  by  para- 
graph (2).  the  amount  allocable  to  a  unit 
of  local  government  undti  this  subsection  Is 
the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  available  for  allocation  under 
this  section  (In  accordance  with  section 
501(c))  as  the  revenue  sharing  amount  for 
such  unit  of  local  government  bears  to  the 
siuns  of  such  amounts  for  all  units  of  local 
government. 

"(2)  Minimum  allocable  amount;  real- 
location.— 

"(A)  LiMFTATioN. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  no  allocation  shall  be  made  to  any 
unit  of  local  government  if  the  allocable 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
with  respect  to  such  unit  Is  less  than  $800. 

"(B)  Adjustment. — The  allocable  amount 
of  each  unit  of  local  government  which  Is 
not  subject  to  the  limitation  contained  In 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
siun  of  the  allocable  amounts  which,  as  a 
consequence  of  subparagraph  (A),  may  not 
be  allocated,  as  the  allocable  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  unit 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  allocable  amount 
determined  under  such  paragraph  for  all  the 
units  of  local  government  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  such  limitation. 

"(c)  DmNmoNS  of  Revenue  Sharing 
Amount. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
revenue  sharing  amount  of  any  unit  of  local 
government  is  the  amoimt  determined  under 
section  108  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
unit  for  the  most  recently  completed  en- 
titlement period,  as  defined  In  section  141 
(b)  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BROOKS  i during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Ustened 
for  3  hours  yesterday  to  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  and  I  must  say  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  confusion  over 
the  amount  of  money  which  each  of  the 
various  subdivisions  might  get. 

There  is  obviously  going  to  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discretion  left  to 
somebody  to  distribute  these  funds.  I 
thought  that  today  I  would  offer  a  clari- 
fying amendment,  and  I  thought  a  clari- 
fying amendment  like  mine  might  be  wel- 
come at  this  point.  The  present  formula, 
as  I  say,  is  very  confusing. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  sub- 
stitute the  general  revenue-sharing  for- 
mula for  the  formula  in  the  bill  for  the 
targeted  assistance  program. 

My  amendment  is  one  that  has  been 
found  workable.  It  is  in  place  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  the  source  by 
which  something  like  $50  billion  have 
been  distributed  to  various  political  divi- 
sions over  the  United  States  since  1973. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  the  present 
formula  for  the  targeted  assistance  pro- 
gram fails  to  reward  those  cities  who 
have  managed  themselves  well.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  encourages,  it  seems  to  me, 
mismanagement  among  cities.  For  ex- 


ample, Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is  my  city 
and  which  has  been  managed  very  well, 
would  not  come  in  for  one  red  cent  under 
this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  though 
there  were  $50  million  added  yesterday, 
so  that  the  sum  now  is  $200  million  in 
the  bill,  Columbus  still  would  not  quali- 
fy for  one  red  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Franklin  County, 
which  makes  up  most  of  my  district, 
would  not  qualify  for  funds,  and  Madison 
County  to  the  west  would  not  qualify  for 
funds. 

Some  2,000  political  subdivisions  over 
the  United  States  would  qualify  for 
funds,  but  37,000  political  subdivisions 
would  be  left  out,  and  Columbus  is  one  of 
those. 

As  I  say.  I  think  the  formula  leaves  too 
much  to  chance.  The  general  revenue- 
sharing  formula  is  tried  and  found  true. 
It  is  a  precise  formula,  and  all  cities  that 
I  mentioned,  among  the  37,000  political 
subdivisions  left  out,  would  qualify. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  representatives 
from  the  rural  and  suburban  areas  would 
be  opposed  to  this  bill  in  its  present  form, 
because  none  of  them,  or  almost  none 
of  them,  would  qualify. 

There  are  many  specific  programs  on 
the  books  at  the  present  time  for  dis- 
tressed cities.  I  refer  to  the  CETA  pro- 
gram, the  community  development  block 
grant  program,  the  UDAG  program,  but 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  more  distressed 
a  city  becomes,  the  more  money  it  gets. 
There  is  no  reward  for  local  effort  or  tax 
effort  in  this  formula  that  is  now  before 
us. 

As  I  say,  my  amendment  would  clear 
up  the  confusion,  it  would  be  clear  and 
precise,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amount  that 
would  be  apportioned  under  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  part  of  this  bill,  if  his 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  would  be 
predictable  and  understandable.  That  is, 
we  would  get  a  printout  that  would  teU 
us  just  how  much  would  go  to  each  local 
governmental  unit.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct.  It  is  based 
on  the  formula  for  general  revenue- 
sharing  distribution,  which  is  in  place  at 
the  present  time,  which  has  been  in  place 
now  for  about  7  years. 

The  amount  which  each  commxmity 
would  get  would  be  clearly  and  precisely 
predictable,  which  is  not  the  case  under 
the  present  amendment,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  so  many,  many 
times  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  if  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  his  amendment  correctly,  it 
would  then  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  based  on  current  information, 
that  is,  the  problem  that  we  have  in  the 
bill  at  the  present  time  with  targeted  fis- 


cal assistance,  as  will  be  highlighted  by 
the  explanation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kindness  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  present 
wording  of  the  bill  for  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance really  will  not  help  those  situa- 
tions where  there  has  been  a  recent 
series  of  plant  closings,  for  example,  as 
in  the  case  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) has  an  amendment  to  address  to 
that  point,  but  at  least  this  gentleman's 
amendment  would  help  to  serve  the 
problems  of  local  governments  in  areas 
like  that,  much  better  than  the  current 
language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No  question  about  it. 

I  have  two  thoughts  in  mind  in  offer- 
ing my  amendment. 

As  I  was  reading  through  the  report,  I 
notice  these  words:  "The  unemployment 
rates  for  even  the  largest  cities  are  sub- 
ject to  sizable  estimation  errors." 

As  I  say,  I  heard  the  debate  here  yes- 
terday. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
attempted  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
clarification,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
only  added  to  the  confusion  as  to  how 
much  money  might  be  distributed  to  the 
various  subdivisions  which  would  qualify 
under  this. 

For  example,  I  am  not  real  sure  how 
much  New  York  City  qualifies  for.  It  is 
somewhere  between  $20  and  $25  million 
according  to  figures  supplied  by  Treas- 
ury- 
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But,  in  any  event,  the  second  reason  is 
it  goes  to  selected  areas  which  are  so- 
called  "distressed  cities."  and  we  have 
already  on  the  books  several  programs 
for  distressed  cities.  We  keep  pouring 
money  into  the  so-called  distressed  cities 
areas.  But  there  is  too  much  discretion 
left  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Treasury  Department  for  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds  and  the  amoimt  of 
funds  which  will  be  distributed  to  those 
distressed  areas. 

The  third  reason  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  is  very  provincial,  I  might 
say.  The  citizens  of  Columbus  continue 
to  send  much  more  money  over  to  Wash- 
ington, than  they  get  back  more  so  than 
most  other  areas  and,  in  this  case,  they 
would  send  money  over  for  a  program  for 
it  would  not  get  back  one  red  cent.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  even  things  out  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  I  think  I  see  his  point.  In 
another  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as 
another  example,  we  have  had  in  my 
home  county  rather  high  unemployment 
on  a  chronic  basis,  but  now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  steel  mills,  the  auto- 
mobile facilities,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  are  facing  some  pretty  serious  times 
with  the  downturn  in  those  industries. 
Nothing  could  be  afforded  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  in  their  distress  arising 
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out  of  those  circumstances  imder  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  provisions  of 
this  bill,  and  those  are  real  problems. 
They  are  just  as  real  as  the  problems  of 
New  York,  Newark,  or  any  other  place 
that  has  been  mentioned  in  the  debate. 
Certainly  they  are  just  as  real  as  the 
problems  of  any  of  those  communities  in 
the  State  of  California  that  are  going  to 
come  in  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  funds 
under  this  targeted  fiscal  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kindness  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  seem  to  recall  that 
the  State  of  California  voters  passed  or 
adopted  proposition  13  not  all  that  long 
ago  so  as  to  reduce  the  ability  of  those 
who  govern  in  that  State  to  take  taxation 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  shovel  some  from 
other  States'  taxpayers  to  California.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  makes 
a  great  deal  more  sense  than  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  believe  the  gentleman's  district 
would  qualify  for  money  under  this  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  formula  which 
would  be  predictable,  as  I  say.  But  the 
linchpin  of  the  general  revenue-sharing 
formula  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  part 
of  that  formula  based  on  local  tax  effort 
and  local  effort  by  the  commimity 
whereas,  under  this  formula,  no  such 
effort  is  rewarded. 

So  I  think  my  amendment  is  much 
better.  It  does  clarify  the  situation.  It 
eliminates  any  ambiguity.  We  all  know 
how  much  we  are  going  to  get  under  this 
$200  million  new  program.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Devine  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  shares 
the  other  portion  of  Columbus.  Ohio, 
with  this  Member,  recognizing  that  we 
have  mutual  problems  as  they  relate  to 
this  legislation  and  other  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill,  as  writ- 
ten and  offered  to  the  House,  is  purely 
a  political  type  of  document  during  a 
Presidential  year  and  is  designed  to 
assist  areas  where  it  may  be  helpful 
politically.  It  seems  further  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  takes  a  rea- 
sonable position  in  applying  a  formula 
that  was  totally  acceptable  under  the 
general  revenue-sharing  provisions. 

I  would  implore  all  Members,  If  they 
nave  not  done  so,  to  go  to  the  managers' 
table  on  either  side  and  ask  them  to 
advise  them  of  what  it  does  to  their  own 
community,  and  they  will  find  out  what 
an  Inequitable  share  goes  to  the  major 


cities  such  as  New  York  City,  and  they 
might  find  that  even  their  own  com- 
munity or  principal  city  in  their  com- 
munity is  excluded  from  this  legislation. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  initiative  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  support  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  support  and  for  his 
associating  himself  with  my  amendment 
and  his  excellent  remarks.  I  think  he 
has  made  a  fair  characterization  of  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  constituted. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I,  too,  rise  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  much  fairer  way  of  distribution 
of  the  moneys  involved  in  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  program.  In  fact,  as 
the  gentleman  mentioned,  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  allocations  of  money 
involved  are  based  on  population,  tax 
efforts,  and  also  per  capita  income.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  much  fairer 
and  much  more  equitable  distribution  of 
money  as  opposed  to  the  demonstrated 
invalid,  unsubstantiated,  unreliable 
employment  figures  which  they  have 
used  in  the  bill  in  allocating  the  moneys 
involved  under  the  targeted  fiscal 
assistance. 

So  I,  too,  wholeheartedly  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wylie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
recognize  the  significant  contribution  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  and  appre- 
ciate it  very  much.  She  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  this  committee  and  knows  of 
where  she  speaks.  I  do  want  to  thank  her 
very  much  for  her  worthwhile  support. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Wylie,  but 
he  understands  my  position.  This  amend- 
ment would  take  title  V  of  H.R.  5980, 
a  prudent  and  well-balanced  program  of 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  to  communities 
most  in  need  of  these  funds,  and  instead 
would  make  title  V  an  add-on  to  general 
revenue  sharing.  That  is  not  the  aim  of 
this  legislation;  it  is  not  the  desire,  I 
believe,  of  this  Congress.  This  amend- 
ment would  completely  destroy  the  pur- 
pose of  the  targeted  fiscal  assistance  pro- 
gram and  it  should  be  defeated.  I  would 
urge  a  no  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  wOrd  and  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  agree  with  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  (Mr.  Brooks),  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  views.  I  certainly 
can  understand  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  because  imder  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  program,  as  we 
have  been  informed  by  the  Treasury 
printout,  the  gentleman's  particular  city, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  county,  would  not 


receive  anything.  I  do  not  criticize  any 
Member  for  trying  to  get  money  that  is 
going  to  be  distributed  under  a  Federal 
program,  for  his  district,  and  I  can  cer- 
tainly understand  the  gentleman''  idea 
of  putting  it  under  revenue  sharir  g. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  revenue  shar- 
ing does  have  a  good  formula,  that  reve- 
nue sharing  is  a  good  way  to  distribute 
fimds.  Hopefully  we  will  renew  and  ex- 
tend the  revenue-sharing  program. 

But,  in  essence,  what  the  g^itleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  is  proposing  is 
adding  $200  million  to  the  general  rev- 
enue program.  That  just  overlooks  the 
purpose  of  targeted  fiscal  assistance. 
Targeted  fiscal  assistance  is  to  go  to 
those  communities  that  have  a  chronic 
need  or  have  a  chronic  problem  with  re- 
gard to  unemployment,  that  have  a  no- 
growth  area.  Those  are  the  areas  where 
there  has  been  very  high  unemployment 
for  many  years,  and  that  is  why  New 
York,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Los  Angeles,  and 
these  other  areas  are  involved. 

This  is  a  one-shot  program.  The  $200 
million  will  be  paid  in  April  of  this  year. 
There  will  not  be  any  renewal.  There  is 
no  proposal  for  any  additional  payments. 

To  take  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  would  be 
to  completely  overlook  the  purpose  of 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  and,  therefore, 
I  strongly  oppose  the  am«idmait  and 
urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  Is 
before  us  now  may  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  targeted  fiscal  assistance.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  distinguished, 
patient  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
just  pointed  out  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  would,  indeed,  destroy  the  pur- 
pose of  targeted  fiscal  assistance  in  the 
bill.  I  think  that  brings  us  a  little  closer, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  the  purpose  of  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  in  this  bill. 

I  am  still  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
what  I  am  beginning  to  understand  is 
that  the  purpose  of  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance is  political  satisfaction  of  s<xne 
kind. 
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I  may  be  a  little  slow  to  understand, 
but  I  believe  that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  home  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  is  disqualified 
under  the  formula  for  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance, not  because  of  the  level  of  in- 
come or  any  of  the  other  factors  except 
that  Columbus  does  not  qualify  because 
the  unemployment  figure  for  the  city  of 
Columbus  is  a  little  low.  The  unreliable 
imemployment  figures  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  are  used  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
qualification of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

How  reliable  are  the  unemployment 
figures  for  some  of  the  cities  that  fall 
over  the  line  and  do  qualify  for  some 
participation  in  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance? They  are  not  a  bit  more  reliable. 
They  are  just  as  subject  to  error  as  the 
figures  relating  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  but 
in  the  one  case  they  fall  over  the  line  as 
estimated,  and  thus  Columbus  does  not 
qualify  and  a  lot  of  other  places  are  in 
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the  same  category.  In  other  circum- 
stances, the  unreliable  figures  fall  over 
the  line  and  those  localities  do  qualify. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  offered 
an  amendment  that  at  least  makes  much 
more  sense  than  that;  and  certainly  as 
related  to  his  home  city  of  Columbus.  I 
think  what  we  are  talking  about  in  the 
times  that  face  us  today,  with  an  eco- 
nomic downturn,  is  trying  to  help  local 
governments  and  State  governments  to 
meet  the  obhgations  that  they  need  to 
meet  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  people. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  debating  any 
kind  of  bill  of  this  nature,  and  this  bill 
simply  does  not  do  it  as  to  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  portion,  at  least. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  language 
of  the  report  points  out  what  the  gentle- 
man says,  that  this  is  not  really  a  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  formula  because 
It  says  on  page  4,  and  I  quote : 

Unemployment  rates,  as  used  In  the  cur- 
rent administration  and  Senate  bUls  and  In 
the  earlier  ARFA  program,  do  not  provide  an 
appropriate  measure  of  recession.  Unemploy- 
ment rates  are  also  deficient  as  a  measure  of 
a  community'^  fiscal  stress  resulting  from 
long-term  economic  decline. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  could  be 
used  to  trigger  a  countercyclical  assistance 
program  since  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
reliable  measure.  However,  this  rate  Is  not 
comparable  over  time  because  of  the  labor 
force's  changing  composition  (a  larger  pro- 
portion of  women  and  teenagers)  and  other 
noncycUcal  factors,  such  as  the  expansion  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. Increases  In  the  minimum  wage,  and 
the  Increasing  number  of  multlworker  fami- 
lies. These  factors  have  contributed  to  in- 
creasing the  rate  that  might  be  considered  a 
"full  employment"  level.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized, also,  that  unemployment  rates  tend 
to  "lag"  economic  cycles— that  Is.  they  do  not 
rise  significantly  until  well  Into  the  down- 
turn .  .  . 

My  amendment  would  correct  that,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  The 
money  would  go  based  on  a  formula 
which  has  been  determined  to  be  clear 
and  precise,  and  would  be  distributed 
fairly  to  the  communities,  and  those 
communities  could  put  it  Into  a  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  program  in  their  own 
community  if  they  saw  fit. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  formula  takes  into 
consideration  not  only  high  unemploy- 
ment, but  also  low  economic  growth  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  qualify  for  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  an  area  has  to 
have  high  unemployment,  low  economic 
growth,  and  also  has  to  have  low  per 
capita  income.  The  areas  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  do  not  meet  those  quah- 
flcations  and  unfortunately  are  not  ablp 
to  qualify. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kindness 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  observation, 
but  it  does  occur  that  in  this  observance 
that — and  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  cases 
to  deal  with,  of  course,  because  the  rules 
are  so  funny — but  in  the  case  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  it  is  only  the  one  factor 
that  disqualifies  it,  and  that  is  the  low 
unemployment  figure — the  unreliable,  in- 
estimable figure  that  apparently  we  con- 
sider so  unreliable  for  other  purposes,  but 
we  do  consider  reliable  enough  to  dis- 
qualify Columbus  and  a  lot  of  other 
places. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  2  of  rule  XXni,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  min- 
imum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device, 
if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 
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Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


□   1330 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred  and 

ninety-four  Members  have  answered  to 

their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 

the  Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECOEOEn  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  for  a  recorded 
vote.  Five  minutes  will  be  allowed  for 
the  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  w&s  ordered. 


Gaiydos 

Lujan 

Gephardt 

Luken 

Qlalmo 

Lundine 

Gibbons 

Lungren 

Oilman 

McClory 

Gingrich 

McCloskey 

Ginn 

McDade 

Gllckman 

McBwen 

Goldwater 

McHugh 

Gonzalez 

McKay 

Goodling 

McKlnney 

Gore 

Madigan 

Gradlaon 

Maguire 

Oramm 

Markey 

Grassley 

Marks 

Gray 

Marlenee 

Green 

Marriott 

Grlsham 

Martin 

Guarini 

Mathis 

Gudger 

Matsul 

Guyer 

Mattox 

Hagedorn 

Mavroiiles 

Hall,  Ohio 

Mazzoli 

Hall.  Tex. 

Mica 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Hammer- 

Mlkulskl 

schmldt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Hance 

Mineta 

Hanley 

MlnUh 

Hansen 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Harris 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Harsha 

Moakley 

Hawkins 

Moffett 

Heckler 

MoUohan 

Hefner 

Montgomery 

Heftel 

Moorhead, 

Hlghtower 

Calif. 

Hillis 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Holland 

Mottl 

HoUenbeck 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Holt 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Holtzman 

Murtha 

Hopkins 

Myers,  Ind. 

Horton 

Myers,  Pa. 

Howard 

Natcher 

Hubbard 

Neal 

Huckaby 

Nedzi 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Hutto 

Nichols 

Hyde 

Nolan 

Ireland 

Nowak 

Jacobs 

O'Brien 

Jeffries 

Oakar 

Jenkins 

Oberstar 

Jenrette 

Obey 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  Ottinger 

Johnson,  Colo 

Panetta 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pashayan 

Jones,  Okla. 

Patterson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Paul 

Kastenmeler 

Pease 

Kazen 

Pepper 

Kelly 

Perkins 

Klldee 

Petri 

Kindness 

Peyser 

Kogovsek 

Pickle 

Kostmayer 

Porter 

Kramer 

Preyer 

LaFalce 

Price 

Lagomarsino 

Pritchard 

Latta 

Pursell 

Leach,  Iowa 

Quayle 

Leach,  La. 

Quillen 

Lederer 

Raball 

Lee 

RaUsback 

Lehman 

Rangel 

Leland 

Ratchford 

Lent 

Regula 

Levitas 

Reuss 

Lewis 

Rhodes 

Livingston 

Richmond 

Lloyd 

Rtnaldo 

Loeffler 

Rltter 

Long,  La. 

Roberts 

Long,  Md. 

Robinson 

Lott 

Rodlno 

Lowry 

Roe 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  185,  noes  221, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


[R6UNO.20] 

A'TBS— 185 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Nichols 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Goodling 

O'Brien 

Andrews, 

Gradlson 

Panetta 

N.  Dak. 

Gramm 

Pashayan 

Anthony 

Giassley 

Patterson 

Applegate 

Grlsham 

Paul 

Archer 

Gudger 

Petri 

Ashbrook 

Guyer 

Pickle 

Ashley 

Hagedorn 

Porter 

Bafalis 

Hall,  Tex. 

Preyer 

Barnard 

Hammer- 

Pritchard 

Bauman 

schmldt 

Pursell 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hanley 

Quayle 

Bereuter 

Hansen 

Quillen 

Bethune 

Harsha 

RaUsback 

Bevill 

Hefner 

Regula 

Breaux 

mills 

Rhodes 

Brlnkley 

Hlnson 

Rltter 

Broomfleld 

Holt 

Robinson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hopkins 

Rose 

BroyhUI 

Hubbard 

Roth 

Burgener 

Hutto 

Rousselot 

Butler 

Hyde 

Royer 

Campbell 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Carter 

Jeffries 

Satterfleld 

Chappell 

Jenkins 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schulze 

Cleveland 

Kazen 

Sebellus 

Cllnger 

Kelly 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman 

Kindness 

Shelby 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kramer 

Shuster 

Conable 

Lagomarsino 

Skelton 

Corcoran 

Latta 

Smith,  Iowa 

Coughlln 

Leach,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Courter 

Leach,  La. 

Snowe 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lee 

Snyder 

D'Amours 

Livingston 

Solomon 

Daniel,  Dan 

Loeffler 

Spence 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lott 

Staggers 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Daschle 

Lungren 

Stanton 

Davis,  Mich. 

McClory 

Steed 

Davis,  S.C. 

McDonald 

Stenholm 

Deckard 

McEwen 

Stockman 

Derwlnskl 

Madigan 

Stump 

Devlne 

Marlenee 

Synar 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Tauke 

Dornan 

Martin 

Taylor 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Mattox 

Thomas 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mazzoli 

Trlble 

Edwards,  Okla 

Mica 

Vander  Jagt 

Emery 

Michel 

Volkmer 

English 

Miller,  Ohio 

Walker 

Erdahl 

MoUohan 

Wampler 

Erlenborn 

Moiitgomery 

Watklns 

Evans,  Del. 

Moore 

Whitley 

Plndley 

Moorhead, 

Whlttaker 

Fllppo 

Calif. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Forsythe 

Mottl 

Winn 

Fountain 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Wylle 

Prenzel 

Myers,  Ind. 

Young,  Alaska 

Gingrich 

Natcher 

Young.  Fla. 

Gllckman 

Neal 
NOES— 221 

Akaka 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Albosta 

Burllson 

Ertel 

Alexander 

Burton,  Phillip  Evans,  Ga. 

Ambro 

Byron 

Evans,  Ind. 

Anderson, 

Carney 

Fary 

Calif. 

Carr 

Fascell 

Annunzlo 

Cavanaugh 

Fazio 

Aspin 

Chlsholm 

Fenwlck 

Atkinson 

Clausen 

Ferraro 

AuCoin 

Clay 

Fisher 

Badham 

Coelho 

Fithlan 

BaUey 

Collins,  ni. 

Florlo 

Baldus 

Oonte 

Ford,  Mich. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Conyers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Corman 

FHJwler 

Bellenson 

Cotter 

Frost 

Benjamin 

Danlelson 

Fuqua 

Bennett 

de  la  Garza 

Garcia 

Blaggl 

Dellums 

Oaydos 

Bingham 

Derrick 

Gephardt 

Blanchard 

Dicks 

Oiaimo 

Boggs 

Dlngell 

Gibbons 

Boland 

Dixon 

Gilman 

Boiling 

Dodd 

Ginn 

Boner 

Donnelly 

Gonzalez 

Bonlor 

Dougherty 

Gore 

Bonker 

Downey 

Gray 

Bouquard 

Drlnan 

Green 

Bowen 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Guarlnl 

Brademas 

Early 

Hail,  Ohio 

Brodhead 

Eckhardt 

HamUton 

Brooks 

Edgar 

Hance 

Harris 

Marks 

Sabo 

Hawkins 

Mathis 

Scheuer 

Heckler 

Matsul 

Schroeder 

Heftel 

Mavroules 

Selberllng 

Hlghtower 

Mlkulskl 

Shannon 

Holland 

Mineta 

Sharp 

Hollenbeck 

MinUh 

Simon 

Holtzman 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Slack 

Horton 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Solarz 

Howard 

Moakley 

Spellman 

Huckaby 

Moffett 

8t  Germain 

Hughes 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

StACk 

Jacobs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stark 

Jenrette 

Murtha 

Stewart 

Johnson,  Calif 

Myers,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Nedzi 

Studds 

Jones,  Okla. 

Nelson 

Swift 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Thompson 

Kastenmeler 

Nowak 

Traxler 

KUdee 

Oakar 

Udall 

Kogovsek 

Oberstar 

nUman 

Kostmayer 

Obey 

Van  Deerlln 

I.aFalce 

Ottinger 

Vanik 

Lederer 

Patten 

Vento 

Lehman 

Pease 

Walgren 

Leland 

Pepper 

Waxman 

Lent 

Perkins 

Weaver 

Levitas 

Peyser 

Weiss 

Lewis 

Price 

White 

Uoyd 

Rahall 

Whitten 

Long.  La. 

Rangel 

WUUams,  Mont. 

Long,  Md. 

Ratchford 

Williams,  Ohio 

Lowry 

Reuss 

Wlrth 

Luken 

Richmond 

Wolff 

Lundine 

Rlnaldo 

Wolpe 

McCloskey 

Roberts 

Wright 

McDade 

Rodlno 

Wydler 

McHugh 

Roe 

Yates 

McKay 

Rosenthal 

Yatron 

McKinney 

Rostenkowskl 

Young,  Mo. 

Magulre 

Roybal 

Zablockl 

Markey 

Russo 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Addabbo 

Harkin 

Shumway 

Anderson,  ni. 

Icbord 

Stokes 

Barnes 

Jeffords 

Symms 

Buchanan 

Kemp 

Treen 

Burton,  John 

Leath,  Tex. 

Whltehurst 

Crane,  Philip 

McCormack 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Diggs 

Miller,  Calif. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Fish 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Runnels 

Foley 

Santini 
1111340 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Runnels  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTERED    BT    MR.    DERRICK 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Derrick  :  Page 
61,  strike  out  line  6  through  line  9.  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
of  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  the  national  per  capita  income,  or 

"(il)  the  per  capita  income  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  within  which  such  tmlt  is 
located. 

as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  general  statistical  purposes  (for  the  most 
recently  completed  calendar  year  for  which 
data  is  avaUable)  and  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Page  68,  strike  out  line  1  through  line  6, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

excess  of  130  percent  of  the  greater  of — 
"(1)    the  national  per  capita  income,   or 

"(ii)  the  per  capita  income  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  within  which  such  unit 
is  located, 

as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  general  statistical  purposes  (for  the  most 
recently  completed  calendar  year  for  which 
data  is  available)  and  reptorted  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  DERRICK  (during  the  reading) . 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  omsent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
yield  to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  here  that  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
committee  that  we  can  finish  this  biU 
this  afternoon  and  if  we  can  do  that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  there  probably 
will  be  no  session  tomorrow  and  those 
who  have  commitments  in  their  district 
can  head  for  those  areas  tonight. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Cliairman,  my 
amendments  have  the  full  endorsement 
of  the  administration  and  their  intent  is 
to  bring  greater  national  balance  to  the 
determination  of  which  localities  are 
eligible  for  assistance  imder  both  title 
4  and  tiUe  5  of  the  bill. 

Quite  simply,  the  amendments  permit 
such  determination  of  eUgibility  to  be 
based  on  the  use  of  either  the  national 
per  capita  income  figiire  or  the  State 
per  capita  income  figure,  whichever  is 
higher,  rather  than  solely  on  the  State 
per  capita  income  figvire  as  proposed  in 
the  bill. 

Under  both  titles  of  the  bill.  State 
per  capita  income  figures  are  used  to 
determine  if  local  government  units  are 
eligible  for  fiscal  assistance.  In  the  coun- 
tercycUcal  title  of  HH.  5980,  locahties 
with  a  per  capita  income  level  equal  to 
or  greater  than  140  percent  of  the  State 
per  capita  income  rate  are  not  eligible 
for  fiscal  assistance  during  periods  of 
recession.  A  similar  provision  in  the  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  program  limits 
ehglbility  to  localities  with  income  levels 
that  are  less  than  130  percent  of  the 
State  per  capita  income. 

The  use  of  State  income  levels  which 
vary  widely  from  State  to  State  repre- 
sents a  very  serious  bias  against  States 
with  high  poverty  and  low  per  capita  in- 
come. For  31  States  with  income  figures 
below  the  national  figure.  States  such  as 
Ohio,  Texas,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Arizona,  Indiana,  Flor- 
ida, and  Pennsylvania  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  use  of  State  income  fig- 
ures. The  use  of  widely  varying  income 
ceilings  will  mean  that  localities  in  the 
poorest  States  will  be  excluded. 

When  the  choice  is  given  between  us- 
ing the  State  per  capita  income  or  the 
national  per  capita  income  in  determin- 
ing eUgibility,  a  greater  national  balance 
is  provided. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  thrust  of  the  two  amendments 
of  the  gentleman  together  really  makes 
one  basic  change  and  that  is  using  the 
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state  per  capita  income,  rather  than  the 
national  figures. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  WeU,  not  exactly;  it 
gives  the  option  of  using  one  or  the  other. 
The  gentleman  is  correct,  they  do  basi- 
cally the  same  thing.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Is  there  any  other 
effect  of  the  two  amendments? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  No.  sir,  that  is  all  it 
does,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  if  the  administration  has  any  more 
magic  figures  they  are  going  to  produce 
for  us  by  way  of  amendments?  They 
seem  to  be  still  adjusting  their  thinking 
on  this.  Is  this  the  only  one  they  intend 
to  propose? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
figures  the  administration  has,  but  if 
they  are  provided  to  me,  I  will  certainly 
share  them  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

AUZNDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WTDLER    TO    THE 
AMENDMENTS    OPFERED    BY    MR.    DERRICK 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wydles  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Derrick.  In  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  on  page  68 
of  the  bin  by  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  strike  out  "130 
percent"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "135 
percent". 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
truly  a  rather  small  amendment  without 
fuPf**^  <^eal  of  complications.  I  do  not 
think  It  does  any  major  harm  to  the 
legislation. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
faouth  Carolina  would  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  provides  for  only  a  minor  change 
,-.Sw?,.^^  *^®  factors  which  relate  to  the 
eligibility  under  the  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance program.  There  are  many  juris- 

fi^on'^.u^/w*^  ''°^^^-  both  large  and 
small,  that  have  very  slow  growth  in 
real  wages  and  salaries  and  fairly  high 
rates  of  unemployment  locally,  who  will 

ml^^"*"^  ^?^  ^^'^^^S  ""'Jer  this 
„w!f'  ^  amendment  simply  seeks  to 
address  that  concern. 

The  amendment  would  increase  the 
per  capita  income  limitation  of  130  per- 
cent of  the  State  average  as  preser^lv 
12^"^^^  in  the  biU  to  135  pe^e^t  of 

im»r,^  .  ^l^™^-  "^^  gentleman's 
amendment  which  is  an  excellent  one  I 
l^^^:,  »oes  part  of  the  way  in  an  effort 

wo^M  ^  ^  P"'*'^'"-  ^^  amendment 
would  provide  for  greater  flexibUity  in 
the  use  of  these  numbers  by  allowing 
the  limitation  to  be  guided  by  either  the 
State  or  national  per  capita  income 
average,  whichever  is  greater.  But  rZ, 
statement  may  not  address  the  needs  of 

wwSI^Vh™^".^""^*'"  °'  commSies 
which  I  described  before.  The  Senate 
provision  on  this  matter  conteL  fS 


of  150  percent  of  the  national  average. 
The  comparable  provision  in  the  coun- 
tercyclical title  is  140  percent  of  the 
State  average.  This  change  I  am  pro- 
posing would  not  even  go  that  far,  but 
would  help  address  the  needs  of  certain 
high  tax.  high  cost  of  living  States. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  have  both  of- 
fered good  amendments  which  the  mi- 
nority would  be  willing  to  accept.  I  think 
that  they  help  the  legislation. 

I  personally  feel  they  are  good  amend- 
ments. I  would  urge  that  they  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  with  him.  I 
find  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  would  say 
that  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler),  I 
have  the  same  feeling.  It  raises  the  fig- 
ure a  bit,  but  for  the  antirecession  legis- 
lation it  is  already  at  140  percent.  If  we 
could  stay  at  135  percent,  we  are  still 
better  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  either  amendment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate 
to  differ  with  my  chairman  and  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  well, 
because  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
worked  so  well  together  on  our  subcom- 
mittee. But  this  amendment  would  bring 
a  lot  of  rich  areas  into  the  program.  As 
I  see  it.  this  amendment  will  bring  into 
the  program  the  gentleman's  county, 
which  I  understand  is  not  a  fiscally  dis- 
tressed area  and  has  some  of  the  richest 
communities  in  the  country.  Is  that  not 
right? 
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Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes;  I  do  not  accept 
the  gentleman's  premise.  I  am  not  ex- 
actly sure  about  the  factual  statement 
the  gentleman  is  giving  us  either.  He 
may  be  right;  we  are  not  sure.  My  area 
is  on  the  borderline. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  thinking  about  all  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  on  the  border- 
line. If  we  attempt  to  amend  this  bill  in 
order  to  benefit  each  Member's  district — 
just  like  the  Matsui  amendment  yester- 
day would  have  raised  the  wage  and  sal- 
ary growth  rate  to  250  percent  of  the 
national  average  rate  rather  than  150 
percent — if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we 
might  as  well  do  away  with  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  concept  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  There  are  ar- 
guments on  all  sides  of  this  issue.  The 
number,  130  percent,  is  arbitrary;  I  am 


sure  the  gentleman  realizes  that.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  scientific  about  it. 

This  number  would,  as  the  gentleman 
explained,  protect  my  jurisdiction  and 
others  which  are  similarly  fixed  and 
which  are  really  in  need  of  assistance 
under  the  program  and  as  a  practical 
matter  have  been  getting  assistance  and 
need  to  retain  some  part. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  for  accepting 
the  amendment  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  .  and  I  hope  the 
House  does  the  same. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
take  5  minutes  for  me  to  say  that  I  see 
no  reason  to  oppose  either  of  these 
amendments,  in  that  they  make  as  much 
sense  as  the  rest  of  the  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance provisions. 

We  do  not  know  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  or  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  except  in  general  theory  as 
it  has  been  described  to  us.  But  this 
really  does  point  out  that  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  dealing  with,  and  it  does 
point  out  also  that  the  administration  is 
still  providing  adjustments  to  its  previous 
thinking  that  gave  rise  to  this  targeted 
fiscal  assistance.  It  does  prove  that  the 
administration  is  still  moving  its  position 
in  response  to  certain  pressures  that  are 
being  exerted  to  say,  "Give  me  sc»ne, 
too." 

That  is  what  we  are  concerned  with 
here.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
targeted  fiscal-assistance  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  not  yet  written.  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  any  more  to  be  done  to  it  or  if 
the  administration  will  give  us  any  more 
guidance  or  thoughts,  but  I  wish,  if  it 
does  have  any  more  adjustments  to  pro- 
pose, it  might  come  up  with  one  that  will 
help  people  in  our  part  of  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, where  we  have  steel  mills,  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  facilities,  and  pa- 
per mills,  and  where  we  have  problems. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kindness)  that  my  amendment  does 
help  his  State  and  the  area  that  he 
represents. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
news  to  me,  and  I  certainly  would  hope 
that  would  be  the  case.  The  fact  is  that 
the  printouts  we  have  do  not  tell  us 
anything. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  gentleman's 
constituents. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  am  most  grateful. 
I  am  most  grateful  for  that,  particularly 
on  behalf  of  those  people  who  are  likely 
to  be  unemployed  very  soon  as  a  result 
of  the  incremental  pricing  mechanism 
that  was  included  in  the  energy  bill  last 
year  and  the  regulations  which  have 
come  out  now  that  natural  gas  is  to  be 
incrementally  priced,  whatever  that 
means,  with  10  pages  of  statutory 
language. 

We  are  going  to  have  older  paper  mills 
that  will  actually  have  to  close  down  and 
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go  out  of  business  if  they  do  not  get  a 
hardship  exemption  under  that  incre- 
mental pricing  mechanism,  and  people 
will  be  out  of  work.  Hundreds  of  people 
will  be  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  some- 
thing we  did  in  Congress.  The  bureau- 
crats did  not  do  it.  We  wrote  it  right 
here  or,  if  not  here,  in  conference  with 
the  other  body,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
nobody  knew  what  it  meant  at  the  time 
it  was  passed.  Now  we  will  find  out. 

I  ask,  why  do  we  not  do  something 
about  the  problems  that  give  rise  to  the 
unemployment  that  we  are  trying  to  off- 
set with  targeted  fiscal  assistance  and 
countercyclical  fiscal  assistance?  That  is 
our  problem.  We  are  creating  problems, 
and  instead  of  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems or  eliminating  them,  we  are  trying 
to  pour  money  on  them.  We  are  trying 
to  help  local  governments  and  State  gov- 
ernments by  pouring  on  tax  dollars  that 
we  do  not  even  have  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  and 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  prob- 
ably ought  to  pass  because  apparently 
they  provide  for  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance to  go  to  more  places.  Anything  that 
goes  in  that  direction  probably  makes 
a  certain  amount  of  sense  because  of  the 
basic  inequities  involved  in  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  provisions.  But  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to  consider 
next  somewhere  along  the  way  eliminat- 
ing the  targeted  fiscal  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler)  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendments 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Der- 
rick) .  as  amended. 

The  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WILLIAMS  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio:  Page  68,  strike  out  line  6  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  line  17  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)     E:xCESS   UNEMPLOYMENT  FACTOR. 

"(A)  In  general. — ^Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  excess  unemployment 
factor  for  a  unit  of  local  government  Is  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  average  annual  em- 
ployment rate  for  such  unit  for  the  calendar 
years  ending  on  December  31  of  1976,  1076, 
1977,  and  1978  minus — 

"(1)  4.6  percent,  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  located  In  whole  or  In 
part  In  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area;  or 

"(11)  4.0  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  not  located  In  whole  or  In 
part  In  such  an  area. 

but  shall  not  be  less  than  zero. 

"(B)  Exception. — If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, upon  request  by  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  the  unemployment 
rate  for  a  unit  of  local  government  has  sub- 
stantlaUy  Increased,  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 


pected to  substantially  Increase,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  closing  of  major  Industrial 
facilities,  the  excess  unemployment  factor 
for  such  unit  Is  equal  to  the  unemployment 
rate  for  such  unit  for  the  most  recent  period 
after  such  closing  for  which  data  can  be 
made  available  minus — 

"(1)  4.6  percent.  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  located  In  whole  or  In  part 
In  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area: 
or 

"(11)  4.0  percent,  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  not  located  In  whole  or  In 
part  In  such  an  area, 

but  shall  not  be  less  than  zero. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CMiio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  this  amendment  today  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  vital  to  the  survival 
of  many  towns  and  cities  in  the  Nation. 

H.R.  5980  affords  us  the  opportunity 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  recession  na- 
tionally and  an  opportunity  to  aid  those 
concentrated  and  limited  areas  where 
depression  will  set  in  as  result  of  a  major 
industrial  facility  shutdown. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
allow  the  targeted  fiscal-assistance  pro- 
gram to  take  into  account — in  the  fund- 
allocation  process — recent  excessive  in- 
creases in  unemployment  rates  due  to  the 
closing  of  a  major  industrial  facility.  My 
amendment  establishes  this  objective  by 
including  a  special  provision  that  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  au- 
thority to  use  a  different  rate  than  the 
average  of  the  annual  rates  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1975.  1976. 
1977.  and  1978. 

In  computing  a  local  government's  ex- 
cess unemployment  factor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may,  upon  request 
of  a  unit  of  local  government,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
use,  for  a  particular  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, an  unemployment  rate  for  the 
most-recent  period  after  such  closings 
may  have  occurred.  This  most-recent 
rate  would  replace  the  use  of  the  average 
rate  in  the  computation  of  excess  imem- 
ployment.  All  local  governments  would 
be  eligible  to  utilize  this  provision. 

In  short,  this  amendment  would  as- 
sure that  a  local  unit  of  government  will 
not  be  penalized  in  receiving  its  alloca- 
tion of  funds  because  of  statistical  cri- 
teria which  may  be  as  much  as  5  years 
old — and  therefore  irrelevant  in  the  face 
of  a  newly  darkened  factory. 

The  recent  steel  mill  closings  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
people  and  their  communities. 

When  the  national  economy  begins  its 
recovery,  Youngstown  and  her  sister 
steel  cities  will  be  left  behind  as  literally 
thousands  of  jobs  will  have  disappeared 
forever.  There  is  no  prospect  for  the 
afflicted  steelworkers  to  return  to  their 
old  jobs. 

Let  me  offer  one  example  of  the  effects 
of  these  closings  on  a  community. 


In  my  district  there  is  a  small  town  of 
4.000  people — McDonald  Village.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  United  States  Steel  closings, 
the  town  is  going  to  lose  approximately 
72  percent  of  its  operating  budget.  This 
will  mandate  a  cutback  in  services  and 
personnel.  The  street,  water,  and  recrea- 
tion departments  will  be  drastically  af- 
fected and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  level  of  police,  fire,  and  ambulatory 
services  can  be  maintained  at  its  pres- 
ent efficient  level.  The  contributions  to 
the  capital  improvements  fund  will  be 
wiped  out. 

A  proud  and  independent  town,  whose 
citizens  have  worked  hard  to  insure  that 
they  have  a  good  and  decent  place  to  live, 
will  be  forced  to  give  up  some  of  their 
well-deserved  pride  and  independence. 

And,  while  it  will  not  happen  tomor- 
row, the  village  of  McDonald  may  be 
forced  to  fold — but  only  if  we  do  not  act. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  if  this 
House  would  not  provide  the  much- 
needed  assistance  to  places  like  McDon- 
ald. Aliquippa,  Gary.  Ind.,  and  all  the 
other  towns. 

It  would  be  an  abdication  of  our  public 
duty  and  a  violation  of  our  public 
trust  if  we  allow  these  local  governments 
to  forgo  the  provision  of  essential  pub- 
lic services  to  their  citizens  as  they  face 
the  difficult  and  trying  days  ahead. 

I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that 
H.R.  5980  Offers  any  basic  solution  to 
the  structural  problems  besetting  the 
steel  industry  which  appears  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  a  headlCHig  retreat.  However, 
speedy  adoption  of  my  amendment  and 
the  entire  bill  will  help  alleviate  the 
horrendous  problems  where  some  local 
governments  are  going  to  suffer  a  dou- 
ble strain — a  general  recession  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sudden  catastrophic 
change  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  provide  for  talcing  into  accoimt 
recent  excessive  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment rates  due  to  closing  of  major  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  that  his  amend- 
ment would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  discretion  upon  request  to 
use  the  most  recent  unemployment  rate 
for  certain  communities. 

That  provision  would  be  consistent 
with  the  general  purpose  of  title  V.  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance,  and  I  certainly 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able, and  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  also  to  accept  the  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wn.- 
liahs)  has  talked  to  me  about  it. 

I  know  of  the  condition  that  exists  in 
the  gentleman's  district  with  imexpected 
high  unemployment  because  of  the  clos- 
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ing  of  an  industry.  The  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  program  should  take  that  into 
account. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  good  one.  It  contributes 
to  the  program,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MTTCHELiL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  support  the  g«itle- 
man's  amendment,  too,  but  I  want  to 
raise  a  question  or  perhaps  two  ques- 
tions. 

No.  1,  what  does  the  gentleman  de- 
scribe as  a  "major  industry  facility"? 

And,  No.  2,  would  the  gentleman  want 
to  play  around  with  some  language 
which  would  include  layoffs  in  certain 
facilities  beyond  a  certain  point  of  dura- 
tion? 

I  am  looking  at  my  city  of  Baltimore, 
where  450  employees  of  Armco  Steel  are 
on  Indefinite  layoff,  where  Anchor  Post 
has  420  layoffs  due  to  a  plant  closing, 
and  where  in  a  General  Motors  plant  in 
my  city  2,200  people  are  on  indefinite 
layoff.  These  people  suffer  just  as  much 
if  that  indefinite  layoff  is  extended  for  a 
year  or  more  as  do  those  people  who  are 
unemployed  as  the  result  of  the  closing 
of  a  plant. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentle- 
man contemplate  in  any  way  some  revi- 
sion to  deal  with  indefinite  layoffs  be- 
ycMid  a  certain  point  of  duration? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  have  any  particular  prob- 
lem with  that.  As  has  been  slated  earlier, 
this  amendment  is  offered  to  deal  with 
the  closing  of  facilities.  Indefinite  lay- 
offs would  certainly  have  the  same  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  would  assume 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur  would 
interpret  an  indefinite  layoff  from  a 
plant  as  being  covered  under  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  authority  to  de- 
termine, upon  application  by  local  gov- 
ernments, the  procedure  and  gives  the 
Secretary  the  discretion  to  use  the  most 
recent  data.  So  the  Secretary  would  have 
the  discretion  to  utilize  the  most  recent 
data  upon  request  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Antirecession  and  Targeted  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1979.  Although  econ- 
omists are  anticipating  further  reces- 
sionary trends,  many  cities  and  rural 
areas  have  been  sustaining  this  stagna- 
tl<m  for  an  inordinate  period  of  time. 
For  this  reason.  H.R.  5980  would  amelio- 
rate the  financial  burden  incurred  by 
State  and  local  govenmients  in  providing 
social  services  and  community  support 


programs.  Unless  municipalities  receive 
some  kind  of  fiscal  relief  from  spirallng 
costs,  many  disadvantaged  citizens  will 
pay  unfairly  for  economic  difficulties  not 
of  their  making. 

Let  me  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  H.R.  5980  is  an  abundantly  reason- 
able bill.  The  triggering  mechanism  con- 
tained In  the  antirecession  section  of 
the  measure  requires  that  the  Nation 
suffer  both  two  consecutive  quarters  in 
real  wage  decline  and  a  decline  In  the 
real  gross  national  product.  A  commu- 
nity, in  order  to  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
must  need  help  very  badly  indeed. 

The  targeted  fiscal  assistance  section 
of  this  legislation  is  a  one-time  grant  to 
areas  of  proven  structural  unemploy- 
ment and  historically  poor  growth  rates. 
As  this  requirement  in  the  bill  clearly 
indicates,  the  needs  of  regions  with  so 
abysmal  an  economic  outlook  undoubt- 
edly require  healthy  injections  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  expedite  their  recovery.  Thus, 
H.R.  5980  recognizes  that  different  geo- 
graphic areas  experience  certain  eco- 
nomic conditions  at  different  periods.  To 
this  extent,  the  bill  has  evolved  consider- 
ably frwn  its  predecessors. 

For  my  colleagues  whose  primary  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  is  its  possible  cost,  let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  H.R.  5980  is  a 
great  deal  less  expensive  than  counter- 
cyclical measures  passed  in  previous 
Congresses.  It  does  not  require  any  addi- 
tions to  either  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  bureaucracy.  The  mechanisms  for 
its  Implementation  already  exist. 

This  measure  is  not  audacious:  It  is 
not  costly.  In  fact,  it  does  nothing  to 
disturb  the  status  quo.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  have  minor  misgivings  about 
this  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  funding 
levels  set  by  the  Antirecession  and  Tar- 
geted Fiscal  Assistance  Act  may  only 
succeed  in  sustaining  poverty  in  areas 
designated  to  receive  fiscal  assistance, 
thus  needlessly  prolonging  their  distress. 
An  even  more  substantial  injection  of 
Federal  aid  may  enable  municipalities  to 
"turn  the  comer"  in  providing  services 
and  revitalizing  pockets  of  poverty. 

We  must  also  recognize  that,  while 
this  kind  of  backup  assistance  is  desper- 
ately needed,  it  is  only  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure, a  symptomatic  response  to  critical 
human  and  economic  problems.  Lest  we 
forget,  this  bill  should  be  viewed  only 
as  a  beginning.  As  American  industries — 
and  the  metropolitan  and  rural  areas 
that  embody  them — ^begin  to  mature,  we 
must  continue  to  reevaluate  our  capacity 
to  nurture  and  sustain  human  resources 
through  further  legislation. 

Despite  these  minor  fiaws,  I  give  my 
wholehearted  support  for  this  measure. 
Yet,  I  recognize  that  there  are  many 
Members  of  this  body  whose  constituents 
are  generally  more  affluent  than  my  ovm, 
and  who  question  the  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  ask 
you  to  suspend  for  a  moment  your  con- 
cern for  the  whole  union  and  think  in 
terms  of  pure  economic  self-interest;  do 
any  of  us  here  believe  that  our  Nation's 
wealth  could  have  been  fostered  without 
the  regions  which  share  a  disproportion- 
ate burden  of  the  means  of  production? 


Shall  we  be  so  miserly  as  to  deny  long- 
term  prosperity  to  ourselves  in  the  name 
of  short-term  fiscal  prudency?  It  seems 
only  logical  that  the  more  prosperous 
communities  share  the  responsibility  in 
supporting  areas  which  maintain  our 
farms  and  our  factories. 

But  most  importantly,  passage  of  H.R. 
5980  would  substantively  demonstrate  to 
local  governments  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  their  resiliency  in  the  on- 
going struggle  against  the  ever-increas- 
ing cost  of  providing  social  services.  It 
would  demonstrate  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing ranks  of  the  unemployed  that  the 
fundamental  interest  of  the  Congress  is 
not  in  trivial  penny  pinching  and  short- 
sighted approaches  to  economic  theory, 
but  in  human  hope — the  hope  of  all  those 
who  are  attempting  to  carve  out  from  the 
edifice  of  American  institutions  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  each  of  our 
constituents.  If  we  but  look  at  indefinite 
layoffs  in  my  city,  you  will  see  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

Here  are  some  facts  about  unemploy- 
ment in  my  city. 

Re    employment   reductions   In   the  city   of 
Baltimore  from  1977  to  present 

The  following  Information  pertains  to 
companies  with  100  or  more  employees: 

INDETINrrE  LAY-OFFS 

Eskay  Co.:  An  undisclosed  number. 

Oood  Humor  Co.:  An  undisclosed  number. 

SUbers  Bakery  Co.:  An  undisclosed  num- 
ber. 

Samuel  Issac's  and  Son  Apparel :  70  out  of 
270  employees. 

Bernard  Land  and  Sons :  60. 

Mern  Manufacturing  Co.:  85. 

Atlantic  International  Lumber  Co.:  550. 

Ft.  McHenry  Lumber  Co.:  150. 

Baltimore  Business  Forum  < Paper  Co.): 
690. 

Imperial  Paper  Co.:  150. 

Sunpapers  (A.  Abel  Co.)  :  50. 

News  American  Co. :  50. 

Graphics  Manufacturing:  75  out  of  23S 
employees. 

Lever  Bros.  Chemical  Co. :  60. 

Owens  of  Illinois :  60  out  of  205  employees. 

Armco  Steel  Co.:  460  out  of  1,700  employ- 
ees. 

Anchor  Post  Co.:  420  (closing) . 

National  Can  Co.:  184  (closing). 

Metal  Masters  Co.:  130  (moving) . 

Western  Electric  Co.:  100. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyards:  500  since  1976. 

General  Motors  Co.:  2.200. 

Maryland  Drydock  Co.:  1.000  (some  have 
been  rehired,  however) . 

Also:  Samuel  Kirk  Pewter  merged  with 
StelfT  &  Co.:  Undisclosed  layoffs. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  5980. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  some  concern  about  the 
limitation  of  this  amendment  to  indus- 
trial facilities.  I  recognize  that  in  the 
gentleman's  district  that  may  be  the  ma- 
jor problem  he  is  faced  with. 
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On  the  other  hand,  for  example,  in 
New  York  City,  hospitals  are  major  em- 
ployers and  are  having  major  cutbacks 
in  both  voluntary  and  city-owned  hospi- 


tals In  order  to  shrink  the  number  of  beds 
that  we  have,  which  are  excessive  at  the 
present  time,  but  those  will  cause  very 
substantial  layoffs  and  could  cause  un- 
employment. 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  gentle- 
man could  consider  striking  the  word 
"Industrial"  from  his  amendment.  It 
would  continue  to  protect  him  and  it 
would  protect  those  of  us  who  find  major 
layoffs  as  a  result  of  closing  other  types 
of  facilities  in  our  communities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  So  far  as 
striking  the  word  "industrial."  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  accept  that.  I  simply  want 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  all 
local  governments  are  eligible  to  use  this 
option  a£  it  relates  to  their  partlciUar 
situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Williams)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Green  and  by  unan- 
imous consent.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  understanding  is  that 
the  Secretary  has  that  discretion  imder 
the  gentleman's  amendment  only  if  an 
industrial  facility  is  involved.  And  if  that 
is  the  case,  then  that  is  not  going  to  help 
people  where  there  is  a  closure  of  an- 
other kind  of  majority  facility,  such  as 
a  Government  operation  of  some  sort, 
which  can  also  create  major  unemploy- 
ment in  a  community  and  creates  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  situation  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned  about  in  his  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Once  again, 
my  amendment  deals  specifically  with 
the  problem  of  a  major  Industrial  facil- 
ity shutdown.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  initiative  in  using  this  option  comes 
from  the  local  unit  of  government.  The 
Secretary  will  respond  on  the  basis  of 
local  conditions  and  the  attendant  data 

Mr.  GREEN.  IS  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  acknowledge  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  the  bill  at  the  present  time  is 
limited  to  major  industrial  facilities  If 
a  Government  base,  a  mUitary  base,  for 
example,  shuts  down  and  creates  major 
unemployment,  that  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  situation  in  my 
community  but  others  wlU  face  it.  and 
I  was  just  wondering  if  the  gentleman, 
by  striking  "Industrial."  would  not  help 
other  communities  which  may  cause  dif- 
ferent types  of  major  facilities  being 
closed  other  than  industrial  facilities 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  problem  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  Indicated 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
is  attempting  to  encompass  those  situa- 
tions In  which  there  is  much  unemploy- 
ment as  a  result  of  a  closure  of  an  in- 
dustrial unit  which  creates  a  severe  prob- 
lem in  that  particular  area. 

New  York  City  already  gets  a  major 
portion  of  this  targeted  fiscal  assistance. 
The  unemployment  that  Is  referred  to 


by  way  of  closure  of  hospitals,  and  the 
like,  let  us  say  in  the  New  York  City  area, 
would  certainly  qualify  that  area  not 
only  under  targeted  fiscal  assistance  but 
also  under  countercyclical  revenue  shar- 
ing in  the  event  of  a  national  recession. 
I  do  not  see  any  need  for  us  to  make  any 
specific  changes  In  this  amendment. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
amendment  designed  precisely  to  cover 
a  situation  which  has  not  been  covered 
and  which  ought  to  be  covered  under  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Williams  amendment  to  permit  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  program  to 
react  to  recent  high  unemployment  in 
an  area  due  to  the  closing  of  major  in- 
dustrial facilities. 

As  H.R.  5980  is  presently  written, 
funding  for  the  targeted  fiscal  assistance 
program  would  be  allocated  by  multiply- 
ing the  average  unemployment  rate  for 
a  particular  locaUty  for  the  last  4  fiscal 
years,  less  4.5  percent,  by  the  amount  of 
general  revenue -sharing  funds  that  the 
area  receives.  Unfortimately,  this  fund- 
ing allocation  mechanism  fails  to  take 
into  account  recent  dramatic  increases 
in  unemployment  in  a  community  which 
have  resulted  from  the  closing  of  key 
plant  facilities. 

As  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Williams)  pointed  out,  recent  plant 
closings  like  the  steel  mill  closings  in 
Youngstown  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  a  locality.  The  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance program  should  be  fiexible  enough 
to  respond  to  such  sudden  and  sharp 
employment  disruptions. 

In  many  cases,  the  average  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  the  past  4  fiscal  years 
simply  do  not  accurately  refiect  the  real 
need  of  a  community.  The  Dayton,  Ohio, 
area  which  I  represent  had  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  4.1  percent  in  1978. 
However,  In  1979,  unemployment  at 
times  reached  as  high  as  8.3  percent. 

The  Eteyton  area,  like  others  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest,  has  been  losing 
manufacturing  jobs.  Last  year,  the 
Frigidsure  DivisiOTi  of  General  Motors 
closed  in  Dayton,  and  other  GM  divi- 
sions have  laid  off  employees.  There  is 
concern  that  some  other  major  industrial 
sources  of  employment  may  be  lost  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Williams  amendment  would  allow 
local  governments  to  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  use  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  most  recent  period 
after  msUor  industrial  closings  have 
occurred  as  the  trigger  mechanism  for 
the  targeted  fiscsd  assistance  program. 
After  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  have  the  authority  to. use  this 
more  relevant  unemployment  data 
instead  of  the  unemployment  rate  aver- 
age for  4  fiscal  years. 

I  believe  that  Federal  funds  under 
the  targeted  fiscal  assistance  program 


should  be  directed  to  the  areas  that  have 
the  greatest  need.  The  Williams  amend- 
ment will  help  to  make  the  program 
more  respraisive  and  enable  it  to  address 
the  sudden  job  losses  that  have  taken 
place  recently  In  cities  like  Youngstown 
and  Dayton. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
excellent  amendment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Williams) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certsun  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  had  a  hear- 
ing in  Youngstown  at  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  obviously 
there  is  a  problem  there.  TTie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  come  up  with  an  ingenious 
solution  which  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems  but  at  least  will  be  of  some 
great  help.  I  think  he  has  done  a  good 
job.  I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated  previ- 
ously. I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  makes  eminently  good 
sense.  But  it  has  occured  to  me.  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  dialog  here  on  the  floor, 
that  the  results  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  may  be  a  little  unclear  as  it 
applies  to  some  areas,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  some  legislative  history,  hopefully, 
to  clarify  that. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hall)  has  pointed  out,  in  his  district  in 
Dayton.  Ohio,  there  are  some  severe  lay- 
off problems  from  plant  closings,  and 
there  are  units  of  local  government  with- 
in that  same  county,  not  necessarily 
within  the  city  of  Dayton,  that  is  the 
home  of  a  lot  of  people  who  work  in  the 
plants  that  have  been  closed,  or  did  work 
there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gea- 
tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Williams)  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kindness  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  the  intent  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  that  all  of  those 
local  units  of  government  that  are  af- 
fected, indeed,  by  such  plant  closings 
could  make  application  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  that  is 
contemplated  and  thus  perhaps  several 
municipalities  might  make  such  applica- 
tions and  the  Secretary  would  exercise 
his  discretion  to  see  where  the  harm  lies 
prlmailly? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  That  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  So  it  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  restricted  to  the  geographic 
location  in  which  the  plant  that  closed 
down  is  itself  located? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  Secretary  would  consider  the 
impact  of  a  particular  plant  shutdown 
as  it  affects  each  local  jurisdiction.  That 
is,  of  each  local  unit  of  government 
which  wishes  to  utilize  this  option. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  liable  to  do  a  whole 
lot  more  good  than  the  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance provisions  would  otherwise  do, 
and  I  therefore,  as  a  minority  of  the  mi- 
nority, would  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amendment.  While  it  does 
not  immediately  affect  the  community 
that  I  represent,  it  certainly  does  affect 
his  community  and  it  could  affect  many 
in  northern  Ohio,  as  well  as  other  States ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  system  is  that  it  is 
based  on  such  a  long  period  of  time 
before  you  can  become  eligible  for  the 
assistance  that,  by  the  time  you  get  it, 
most  of  the  harm  has  been  done  and  you 
cannot  undo  it. 

So  I  strongly  support  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  do  and  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Williams). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR.    M'CLOSKEY 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCloskey: 
Page  51.  line  24.  Insert  Immediately  before 
the  period  the  following:  "and  for  unincor- 
porated areas  of  such  county". 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
basically  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  full  committee  and  which  was 
accepted  by  the  full  committee.  I  would 
urge  its  adoption.  I  certainly  would  be 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  just  briefly  ex- 
plain the  amendment.  It  recognizes  the 
problem  that  in  many  counties  of  the 
United  States  there  are  unincorporated 
areas  of  high  unemployment  and  low  in- 
come which  cause  those  areas  to  be  un- 
able to  maintain  a  tax  base  capable  of 
permitting  them  to  incorporate  as  cities 
Therefore,  under  the  formula  they  are 
penalized  because,  as  unincorporated 
areas,  they  may  not  qualify  for  these 


funds  to  be  allocated,  even  though  they 
happen  to  be  the  areas  in  the  county 
that  caused  the  full  county  to  qualify  for 
the  funds  in  the  first  place. 

What  the  perfecting  amendment  does 
is  to  provide  that  these  unincorporated 
areas  may  have  money  spent  in  them  or 
on  their  behalf  by  county  governments, 
even  though  they  are  not  actually  units 
of  local  government.  The  amendment 
is  proposed  because  of  the  specific  situa- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoYER)  and  I  share  of  two  unincor- 
porated areas  in  San  Mateo  County, 
Calif.,  the  North  Pair  Oaks  and  East 
Palo  Alto  areas.  Upon  reviewing  some 
of  the  other  57  counties  of  California  we 
find  that  many  of  them  have  similar 
situations,  however,  and  we  presume  the 
situation  exists  in  many  other  States  as 
well. 

I  appreciate  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  will  accept  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  committee's  effectiveness,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
deals  with  a  problem  acute  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  may  well  affect  oth- 
er parts  of  the  country.  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  McCloskey)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SNOWE 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Snowe:  Page 
66,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  Maximum  allocable  amount;  real- 
location.— 

"(A)  Limitation. — If.  for  any  calendar 
quarter,  the  sum  of  the  allocable  amounts 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  units  of  local 
government  In  any  State  exceeds  12.5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  available  for  allocation 
under  this  section,  then  the  allocation  of 
each  such  unit  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  that  excess  as  the  allocable 
amount  of  such  unit  under  paragraph  (1) 
bears  to  such  sum  of  the  allocable  amounts 
of  the  units  of  local  government  In  such 
State. 

"(B)  Reallocation. — Any  amounts  which, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  subparagraph  (A), 
may  not  be  allocated  within  any  State  or 
States  shall  be  allocated  among  the  units 
of  local  government  In  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  sum  of  their  allocable 
amounts  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  ex- 
cept that  no  such  allocation  shall  be  In- 
creased In  a  manner  which  would  result  In 
an  allocation  exceeding  the  limitation  Im- 
posed by  subparagraph  (A). 

Mrs.  SNOWE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  before  the  com- 
mittee today  seeks  to  restore  some  of  the 
equity  and  balance  in  the  national  dis- 
tribution of  moneys  under  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  program. 

At  present  a  large  share  of  these 
moneys  will  be  directed  to  the  States  of 
New  York  and  California.  In  fact,  $60 
million  of  the  $150  million  will  go  to  the 
communities  in  these  States. 

I  know  that  yesterday  an  amendment 
was  passed  which  seeks  to  increase  the 
ceiling  to  $200  million.  Under  this  cap, 
they  would  receive  no  more  than  121/2 
percent  of  the  moneys  allocated  to  any 
particular  State.  Therefore,  New  York 
and  California  and  others  would  not  be 
able  to  receive  any  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion. Out  of  the  money  appropriated  un- 
der the  $150  million  ceiling,  $28  million 
would  go  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  need.  It  is  a  question  of 
a  5.kev/ed  formula  which  initially  was  de- 
vised to  pump  as  much  money  into  these 
States  as  possible.  All  this  smiendment 
attempts  to  do  is  place  a  12 ''2 -percent 
limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  money 
which  may  go  to  any  individual  State. 

The  only  two  States  to  experience  re- 
duced allocation  are  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. All  other  States  would  benefit 
through  the  utilization  of  this  device. 

Further,  I  would  point  out  that  often- 
times in  the  past,  in  aid  programs  of  this 
type,  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  place 
similar  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
money  going  to  any  particular  State. 

Most  recently,  the  local  Public  Works 
Act,  which  was  adopted  in  1976  and  re- 
authorized in  1977,  contained  a  12 Vi- 
percent  limitation. 

That  program  was  also  intended  to  as- 
sist communities  suffering  from  the  re- 
cessionary effects  of  high  unemployment 
rates.  Since  that  is  ostensibly  a  purpose 
of  this  program,  too,  it  makes  good  sense 
to  include  a  similar  limitation  here. 

Some  will  contend  this  amendment  is 
unfair;  that  this  amendment  takes 
away  from  those  places,  namely  New 
York  and  California,  which  need  this 
allocation  the  most. 

I  think  a  number  of  things  can  be 
pointed  out  in  rebuttal  to  those  argu- 
ments. First,  as  I  have  stated,  the  for- 
mula as  it  presently  exists  is  biased  or 
skewed  to  New  York  and  California. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
how  this  formula  was  constructed.  In 
the  main,  these  allocations  are  based 
upon  local  unemployment  rates.  The 
GAO,  the  President's  own  Commission 
on  Unemployment  and  Unemployment 
Statistics,  and  various  studies  and  re- 
ports that  the  Congress  has  commis- 
sioned have  all  told  us  time  and  again, 
repeating  the  same  old  message,  that 
local  unemployment  rates  are  of  very 
little  utility  In  devising  an  allocation 
seem  to  funnel  money  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Let  us  make  the  point  clearer.  We 
are  not  helping  the  unemployed.  We  are 
helping  governments,  and  there  is  very 


little  correlation  between  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  existing  in  a  community  and 
the  financial  distress  of  that  government. 
Besides,  these  moneys  are  not  even  ear- 
marked for  the  benefit  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Given  all  this,  we  have  here  before  us 
today  a  program  which  by  and  large 
uses  unemployment  rates  to  determine 
local  allocations. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  large,  urban  States 
have  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment 
than  smaller,  more  rural  States. 

We  have  been  told  one  reason  for  this 
is  the  methods  of  computation  are  bet- 
ter and  more  refined  in  the  urban  areas. 
Smaller,  more  rural  States  have  their 
proportionate  share  of  unemployment, 
too ;  but  these  unemployed  are  not  neces- 
sarily reflected  in  the  statistics  that  are 
gathered. 

What  this  amendment  attempts  to  ad- 
dress is  the  imbalance  between  New 
York  and  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Is  anyone  going  to  get  up  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  tell  this  body  that  New 
York  and  California,  with  18  percent  of 
our  national  population,  should  get  40 
percent  of  this  money? 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  population 
and  40  percent  of  the  money.  I  just  can- 
not buy  that. 

That  40  percent  of  the  problems  in 
this  country  reside  in  New  York  and 
California? 

That  40  percent  of  the  money  in  tliis 
allocation  should  go  to  New  York  and 
California? 

That  in  the  proposition  13  State.  Cali- 
fornia, a  State  whose  coffers  were  just 
literally  overflowing  with  billions  of  ex- 
isting revenue;  tliat  more  should  be 
sent  there? 

I  say  no,  and  I  think  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  and  equity  that  as  long  as  this 
body  is  goirig  to  consider  programs  like 
this,  we  should  insure  that  every  State 
and  region  gets  a  fair  share  of  the  al- 
location. 

I  might  say  again,  because  I  think  it 
is  an  important  point  to  emphasize  here, 
is  that  although  unemployment  figures 
are  used  in  the  computations  for  the  al- 
locations of  this  money  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  guarantee  that  the  money  is 
going  to  be  used  by  the  various  govern- 
ments for  the  creation  of  programs  to 
increase  employment  in  their  areas. 

It  does  not  have  a  guarantee  for  cre- 
ating jobs  in  a  given  area  that  is  suffer- 
ing from  high  unemployment. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  program. 

If  we  have  "X"  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  a  particular  program,  it  seems 
to  me  it  has  to  be  fairly  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  I  realize  that  we 
cannot  give  money  to  every  community 
and  imit  of  government  in  this  country, 
but  I  am  concerned  when  I  look  at  the 
distribution  sheet  that  we  have  in  front 
of  us.  given  to  us  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  that  shows  that  Califor- 
nia and  New  York  would  receive  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  money  in- 
volved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Snowe) 
has  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kindness  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Snowe  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  It  is  not  an  antiurban 
bill.  My  amendment  is  not  an  antiurban 
argument  here  this  morning.  My  con- 
cern is  the  way  this  money  is  being  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country. 

Now,  recently  we  just  had  an  amend- 
ment that  we  considered,  and  it  was  re- 
jected, to  replace  the  unemployment 
statistics  with  revenue-sharing  formulas, 
which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  valid 
allocation  of  money;  because  you  are 
basing  it  on  population,  per-capita  in- 
come, and  tax  effect. 

There  is  no  indication  of  this.  There 
is  no  reason  to  use  unemployment  sta- 
tistics, which  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again,  they  are  unreliable.  That 
is  why  I  think  that  we  do  have  a  formula 
here  that  certainly  is  slanted  to  the  most 
urban  areas.  So  that  is  my  concern.  TTiat 
is  why  I  am  saying  that  if  we  only  get 
so  much  money,  let  us  see  most  of  the 
States  get  their  fair  share  based  on  what 
we  have  available  to  us. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

The  problem  that  is  addressed  by  this 
amendment  is  one  that  I  think  disturbs 
or  concerns  a  great  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  I  note  that  there  are  33  States 
that,  as  an  example  of  disproportionate 
use  of  the  targeted  fiscal  assistance 
funds,  33  States  that  would  receive  less 
money  than  Puerto  Rico,  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Those  States  include 
some  very  interesting  States,  such  as — 
you  can  run  down  the  list— from  Ala- 
bama through  Oregon  and  Tennessee 
and  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming. 

If  I  understand  the  thrust  of  Uie 
amendment  correctly,  every  State  would 
potentially  be  somewhat  more  equitably 
treated;  and,  would  be  somewhat  better 
off  with  respect  to  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  It 
would  be  a  modification  that  simply  lev- 
els off  the  great  pteaks  and  shoves  a  little 
bit  more  down  in  the  valley.  Is  that  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  amendment? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  that 
point  up  for  clarification. 

Under  the  12V'2-P€rcent  limitation, 
every  State  expects  to  gain.  I  think  Cal- 
ifornia would  perhaps  lose  a  couple  of 
million  dollars,  and  certainly  New  York 
would  stand  to  lose  more;  but  every 
other  State  would  seem  to  gain  because 
the  money  that  is  loosened  up  or  given 
or  redistributed  back  to  the  other  States, 
all  of  the  States  would  receive  their  pro- 
portionate share.  The  12y2-percent  lim- 
itation increases  the  ceiling  based  on  the 
$200  million  allocation  to  $25  million,  so 
no  State  could  receive  any  more  than 
$25  milUon. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  But  at  the  same  time, 
this  amendment  would  not  make  any 
community  or  State  for  that  matter  eli- 


gible tor  targeted  nscal  assistance  tnat  is 
not  otherwise  eligible  before  the  passage 
of  the  amendment? 

Mrs  SNOWE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  It  changes  the 
ground  rules  not  one  bit? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Not  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  (Mrs.  Snowe) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Snowe  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  explain  to  me 
again,  is  the  limitation  of  12.5  percent 
on  a  particular  locality,  or  a  particular 
State,  or  both?  How  does  that  work? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Just  the  State  itself.  In 
other  words,  if  we  have  the  $200  million 
allocation  as  we  have  just  approved  yes- 
terday, what  we  are  saying  is  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  instance,  would  not  re- 
ceive any  more  than  $25  million. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentlewoman  would 
yield  further,  if  we  had  a  State  with  a 
number  of  major  cities  that  were  in  dis- 
tress, all  of  the  cities  in  distress  would 
be  lumped  together  and  the  State  would 
still  be  limited  to  that  12.5  percent  no 
matter  how  many  cities  were  in  distress; 
is  that  right? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  That  is  not  necessarily 
correct.  If  you  had  only  $200  million.  I 
am  saying  that  they  are  going  to  receive 
their  same  proportionate  share,  except 
they  are  under  a  cap  limitation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  But.  again,  assuming  that 
the  12.5  percent  is  $25  million  for  the 
State,  and  if  we  get  six  major  cities  in  a 
particular  State  that  are  in  great  dis- 
tress, the  maximum  amount  that  would 
have  to  be  divided  among  those  six  cities 
would  be  the  $25  million;  is  that  right? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentlewoman  would 
yield  for  one  more  question,  I  noted  that 
earlier  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
called  for  a  10-percent  limitation  and 
now  it  has  been  moved  to  a  12.5-percent 
limitation.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  12.5-percent  limitation  makes  sure 
that  only  the  States  of  New  York  and 
California  are  covered  by  this  limitation? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  No,  not  at  all.  The  rea- 
son I  use  the  12.5  percent  is  to  be  consist- 
ent with  Federal  law.  I  decided  to  use  it 
because  local  public  workers  programs 
use  the  same  12.5-percent  limitation.  It 
was  not  to  particularly  cover  New  York 
and  California.  As  the  gentleman  can  see. 
I  would  have  to  come  up  with  a  very 
strange  percentage,  based  on  what  New 
York  and  California  receive,  to  cover  a 
lot  of  other  areas.  I  mean,  the  gentleman 
is  receiving  such  a  greater  amount  by 
comparison. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous   consent,   Mrs.   Snowe   was 
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allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
tell  me  if.  in  fact,  there  are  additional 
States  besides  New  York  and  California 
that  would  be  affected  by  this  limitation  ? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Not  at  all.  They  aU 
stand  to  be  beneficiaries  because  it 
would  be  freeing  up  some  money  going  to 
New  York  and  California.  But  the  point 
I  think  I  would  like  to  make  here  is  that 
no  other  State  even  comes  close  to  re- 
ceiving what  New  York  and  California 
receive. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Only  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia would  be  limited  by  this  per- 
centage? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  California  to  a  limited 
degree,  and  New  York  to  a  greater 
extent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kindness  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Snowe  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  There  is  another  fac- 
tor involved  in  this  that  I  think  I  un- 
derstand and  wonder  whether  this  is 
the  same  shared  understanding.  The  un- 
employment figures  which  we  have  been 
talking  about  in  terms  of  their  unre- 
liability all  through  the  debate  on  this 
matter  are  an  underlying  cause  for  part 
of  the  existing  outsized  or  inequitable 
benefit  afforded  to  the  l£irger  urban 
areas.  The  reliability  of  those  figures  on 
the  low  side  seems  to  be  the  problem  with 
less  urbanized  areas.  The  reason  for  the 
use  of  the  12.5-percent  cap  in  the  local 
Public  Works  Employment  Act.  was  to 
provide  an  equitable  offsetting  of  that 
unreliable  factor  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  figures.  Is  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman's imderstanding? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  GAO  report  brought 
that  out  very  well. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  original  statement,  the  statistics 
available  for  rural  areas  or  rural  States 
in  general  are  not  very  accurate  and  re- 
liable, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 
In  many  instances  they  do  not  use  the 
unemployment  figures,  or  they  do  not 
have  available  to  them  those  people  who 
do  not  receive  imemployment  compen- 
sation, so  they  do  not  compute  those  in- 
dividuals into  the  configuration  of  the 
unemployment  statistics. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  shocked  at  the 
philosophy  just  expressed,  not  shocked 
that  philosophy  is  expressed,  because  it 
is  frequently  on  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  but  never  in  this  body.  We  rep- 
resent people.  We  do  not  represent  States. 
Those  Senators  represent  the  States. 

It  is  not  States  that  are  out  of  work. 
It  is  not  States  that  are  going  hungry  It 
is  people,  if  the  people  have  no  voice 


here,  they  have  no  voice  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
very  quickly  my  support  of  the  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  here.  I  would  urge 
that  the  Members  consider  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  putting  anyone  to  work 
with  the  moneys  that  are  involved  in  this 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  matter.  What 
we  are  really  talking  about,  and  I  regret 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  fioor,  but  we  are  not 
talking  about  helping  the  imemployed 
with  this  targeted  fiscal  assistance,  we 
are  talking  about  helping  local  govern- 
ments and  State  governments  to  meet 
their  requirements,  to  provide  services  to 
people.  It  is  a  very  indirect  relatlonship- 
to  unemployment  that  is  involved  in  this 
matter. 

But  what  we  would  seek  to  have  done 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  is  to  pro- 
vide some  essential  fairness  to  what  is  a 
very  loosely  structured  and  uncertain 
type  of  benefit  that  is  being  distributed. 
There  ought  to  be  some  degree  of  equity 
for  people  who  pay  taxes.  People  are  the 
ones  who  pay  the  taxes,  after  all  not 
States.  I  think  we  have  too  often  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  overlooked  the  fact  that 
there  are  people  on  both  ends  of  this 
scale,  people  who  are  unemployed  and 
have  problems  in  that  respect,  and  they 
are  certainly  a  concern  to  all  of  us.  and 
not  as  a  matter  of  statehood  or  which 
State  gets  it.  But  there  are  also  people 
paying  taxes,  and  they  do  not  pay  those 
taxes  as  States  either. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  making  a  very  important  point  that 
I  would  hke  to  further  underscore,  I  am 
just  citing  two  States  involved  here  to 
show  how  the  formula  has  been  slanted 
and  skewed.  We  need  to  have  a  more 
even  national  distribution. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  are 
looking  at  the  score  sheet  and  seeing 
that  two  States  are  receiving  40  percent 
of  the  money.  Something  has  to  be 
wrong. 

I  am  not  saying  that  New  York  and 
California  do  not  have  severe  economic 
problems,  high  unemployment,  but  other 
States  of  a  lesser  size  experience  the 
same  kinds  of  economic  distress.  I  think 
that  is  the  issue  here. 

I  am  not  antiurban.  A  lot  of  the  other 
urban  areas  are  receiving  substantial 
amounts  of  money,  more  than  my  own 
State  of  Maine.  That  is  fine.  I  do  not 
care  who  is  getting  the  money;  I  just 
want  to  know  how  it  is  being  distributed. 
I  have  a  concern  here  that  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  regard  about  the  fairness 
Involved.  The  State  of  Maine,  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  every  other  State,  make 
substantial  tax  efforts  and  contributions 
as  well,  and  I  think  that  factor  has  to 
be  pointed  out  and  we  have  to  make 


sure  that  we  are  just  evenly  distributing 
this  money  in  an  equitable  manner.  Then 
whoever  gets  it,  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  gentlewoman  has 
made  the  point  very  clear.  I  would  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  the  essential  equity  that  is  in- 
volved in  it.  It  is  to  correct  an  existing 
inequity. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

As  I  speak  with  Members  about  the 
need  for  countercyclical  and  ttirgeted 
fiscal  assistance,  I  repeatedly  hear  the 
suggestion  by  implication  or  otherwise 
that  this  bill,  and  this  issue,  represent 
another  attempt  by  the  large  cities  to 
keep  their  hands  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's pockets,  and  to  reap  large  ben- 
efits with  no  strings  attached.  I  have  also 
heard  my  colleagues  suggest,  quite 
openly,  that  they  feel  comfortable  in  op- 
posing this  measure  because  their  dis- 
tricts will  not  be  eligible  for  large  sums 
under  the  formula  in  the  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  Members  see  this  as  an 
opportunity  to  cast  an  antispending  vote. 

The  merits  of  the  bill  and  the  meth- 
odology of  any  rationale  behind  H.R.  5980 
have  been  clearly  articulated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman  and  the 
bill's  sponsors.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  repeat  those  facts  and  figures.  Rather, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  point  which  is 
relevant,  but  has  not  been  openly  dis- 
cussed, although  it  was  alluded  to  in 
debate  yesterday  between  the  gentlelady 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

I  find  that  I  must  be  a  bit  parochial, 
and  a  little  defensive  about  this  issue. 
The  inference  that  H.R.  5980  is  another 
bailout  of  New  York,  or  any  other  large 
city,  is  wrong.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  citizens  of  New  Yoric  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  outlays  spent  in  our 
State  is  not  a  1-to-l  ratio.  In  fact,  in 
1978.  the  difference  between  the  taxes 
paid  and  the  outlays  spent  in  the  State 
was  $11  billion. 

We  may  have  18  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  we  may  have  40  percent  of  the 
money  under  the  formula,  but  that  $11 
billion  deficit  is  roughly  equal  to  two  and 
a  half  times  what  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
contributed  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
1977.  Or,  three  times  the  total  taxes  paid 
by  the  State  of  Maine  that  year. 

If  my  colleagues  would  like  to  examine 
legislation  in  terms  of  a  right  to  alloca- 
tions of  Federal  dollars  as  contingent 
upon  the  proportion  of  contributions  to 
the  Treasury,  I  personally  would  be  de- 
lighted. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
adhere  to  that  analysis  of  legislation.  I 
find  no  inherent  right  to  the  largess  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  fact,  if  that 
were  the  case,  I  would  carefully  pick  and 
choose  among  my  votes  to  insure  that  no 
agricultural  funds,  or  no  public  works 
money,  or  no  defense  contracts  went  to 
any  State  in  a  proportion  larger  than 
their  share  of  Federal  taxes. 

I  suspect  that  this  philosophy,  if 
widely  used,  would  lead  to  the  demise  of 
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the  family  farm — to  the  denial  of  neces- 
sary irrigation  projects — and  to  the  clos- 
ing of  manufacturing  plants  in  many  of 
our  smaller  States  and  locaUties.  I  fur- 
ther suspect  that  many  of  my  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  would  resent 
that  method  of  voting. 

Those  who  would  resent  it  would  do  so 
because  it  would  stop  the  types  of  outlay 
windfalls  I  just  described.  And,  those  who 
would  complain  bitterly,  are  those  who 
are  suggesting  to  me  that  they  will  op- 
pose this  legislation,  and  support  this 
amendment  to  restrict  the  share  of  any 
one  State. 

This  type  of  parochialism  and  legislat- 
ing with  blinders  is  irresponsible.  I 
would  not  support  a  cap  on  the  amount 
of  grain  price  supports  that  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, or  Kansas  receive.  Agricultural 
aid  goes  where  it  is  needed,  and  so,  too, 
shoiild  antirecessionary  assistance  be 
targeted  to  those  areas  in  the  greatest 
need. 

We  only  have  to  look  at  the  daily  pa- 
pers to  see  the  predictions  of  a  deepening 
recession.  Past  experiences  have  shown 
us  what  the  effect  of  such  a  recession  will 
be  on  our  Nation's  cities.  Moreover,  we 
can  predict,  with  a  degree  of  certainty, 
which  municipalities  will  be  hardest  hit. 
We  cannot  look  these  economic  realities 
in  the  face  and  then  ignore  them. 

Increased  unemployment  and  sharp 
reductions  in  Government  services  seem 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  one  antispending 
vote.  New  York  and  Newark  and  Phila- 
delphia and  all  of  our  other  large  cities  do 
not  have  their  hands  in  the  till.  In  fact, 
given  the  statistics,  I  suspect  that  Cari- 
bou, Maine,  and  Muskogee,  Okla.,  are 
getting  more  for  their  tax  money  than 
our  larger  cities. 

To  support  a  cap  on  the  amount  of 
funds  that  any  one  State  receives,  and  to 
do  so  because  of  the  fear  that  another 
smaller  State  will  not  receive  enough  is  a 
vote  based  on  false  premises.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  using  the  argu- 
ment that  H.R.  5980  is  a  bailout  for  the 
cities  and  that  this  amendment  corrects 
that,  to  legislate  responsibly  and  with 
respect  for  the  facts.  To  do  so  will  lead  us 
to  defeat  this  amendment  and  to  proceed 
with  the  passage  of  this  important  bill. 
D  1430 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
distort  the  program  and  severely  penal- 
ize the  large  States  and  great  cities  of 
this  country. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  local 
governments  in  fiscal  distress.  If  cities 
are  in  trouble,  they  should  be  treated 
equally  regardless  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  located.  But,  with  this  amend- 
ment cities  in  large  States  would  receive 
a  greatly  reduced  allocation,  no  matter 
how  severe  their  problems.  If  there  are 
several  large  cities  in  distress  in  one 
State,  as  is  the  situation  in  New  York 
State,  then  that  allocation  would  be 
further  reduced. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  discriminate 
against  any  State  or  group  of  States.  The 
bill  now  tries  to  be  fairly  neutral,  to  have 
an  even-handed  approach  and  give  all 


of  this  coimtry  an  opportunity,  where 
they  have  fiscal  distress  and  severe  diCBi- 
culities.  to  get  some  compensation  and  to 
overcome  those  problems. 

Now.  I  think  that  this  amendment 
would  destroy  that  neutrality  and  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  belabor  the  point  here,  but 
when  talking  about  discrimination,  I 
look  at  the  sheet  before  me,  and  I  think 
we  have  got  it  in  reverse.  New  York  and 
California  are  used  in  citing  the  example 
of  inequitability  of  the  formula  utilized 
in  allocating  the  money  because  it  is 
evident,  by  the  amounts  they  are  al- 
located. They  receive  a  disproportionate 
share.  I  think  we  should  be  concerned 
about  the  way  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are 
expended. 

As  to  the  equitability  and  fairness  and 
the  reasonableness  involved  in  the  de- 
termination of  how  our  money  is  spent, 
I  have  not  heard  anybody  here  say  to- 
day that  unemployment  figures  are  un- 
reliable and  that  they  are  justifiably 
used  in  distributing  our  money.  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  make  that  point  today 
because  I  do  not  think  we  can  make 
that  point.  That  is  why  the  revenue-shar- 
ing formula  becomes  very  important,  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  a  more  fair  way  of 
determining  how  we  can  allocate  our 
money. 

I  have  before  me  a  GAO  report  that 
goes  on  at  great  length  and  detail  about 
how  unsubstantive  and  imdocumented 
unemployment  figures  are.  This  is  not 
an  antiurban  sentiment  as  there  are 
other  major  communities  receiving  a  fair 
share.  But  there  are  two  States  that  hap- 
pen to  be  the  major  beneficiaries  now  in 
a  disproportionate  manner  of  the  $150 
million  appropriated,  and  now  up  to  a 
$200  million,  allocation  as  approved  yes- 
terday. That  is  all  fine,  but  there  are 
other  States  in  this  country  that  are  also 
suffering  economically. 

Whether  my  State  is  suffering  or  not  is 
not  the  question  at  hand.  I  mentioned 
that  to  the  administration  last  January 
and  February  when  I  introduced  my  al- 
ternative to  the  administration's  coun- 
tercyclical proposal.  I  was  concerned 
about  the  way  the  money  was  being  dis- 
tributed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman's proposal,  though,  is  not  to 
change  the  formula.  What  she  is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  put  a  cap  on  the  amount 
of  money  which  can  go  to  any  one  State. 
This  would  cause  injustice  as  far  as  those 
areas  that  have  distress  are  concerned. 
It  is  not  Just  high  unemployment  figures 
that  would  trigger  the  payments.  That 
is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  formula,  but 
low  economic  growth  and  low  per  capita 
income  are  also  involved  in  the  compu- 
tation with  regard  to  eligibility. 

The  gentlewoman  does  not  attempt  to 
solve  that  problem  with  her  amendment. 


All  her  amendment  does  is  put  a  cap  on 
and  penalize  areas  that  do  qualify.  The 
gentlewoman  says  they  cannot  get  any 
more  than  12.5  percent.  The  gentlewom- 
an is  not  really  solving  the  problem.  She 
is  creating  a  different  problem,  and  that 
does  bring  about  discrimination. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  The  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  attempted  to  resolve 
that  problem,  but  the  House  did  not 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Biir.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  are  almost  behaving  like  we  are 
in  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  or  someplace. 
I  thought  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  say — or  infer,  I  should  say — 
that  these  factors  such  as  income  level 
and  growth  are  more  reliable  factors 
than  the  unemployment  figures.  I  know 
that  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  say  that 
with  a  great  deal  of  conviction.  I  would 
certainly  think  so,  at  any  rate. 

We  do  not  have  the  census  of  1980 
completed  so  as  to  have  anything  like 
reliable  figures.  We  are  talking  about  im- 
employment figures,  first  of  all,  as  being 
unreliable.  That  is  nothing  as  compared 
to  what  we  are  going  to  find  with  respect 
to  those  growth  and  income  figures  once 
the  1980  census  has  been  completed. 

I  really  think  that  we  have  got  to  say 
that  those  two  factors  just  have  not  been 
attacked  like  the  unemployment  figures 
have  been  attacked  and  analyzed  very 
carefully.  I  get  a  little  concerned  that 
we  constantly  hear  lectures  directed  to  us 
from  those  who  would  spend  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars,  the  taxpayers  of  this  Naticxi, 
for  purposes  that  some  think  are  Just 
great  and  are  equitable  and  all  this.  Well, 
we  are  basing  it  on  very  uncertain 
information. 

We  have  problems  in  a  lot  of  areas  of 
this  country  that  are  spread  out.  They 
are  just  not  as  concentrated  as  in  a  lot 
of  urban  areas,  but  to  those  people  who 
are  unemployed  it  is  Just  as  difficult.  Just 
as  difficult  to  make  a  living  and  to  get 
along  and  put  food  on  the  table  and  all 
that.  But,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
targeted  fiscal  assistance. 

I  think  the  amendment  that  is  before 
us  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  At  least, 
we  can  try  to  improve  upon  the  equita- 
bility of  a  program  that  does  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  sense  to  begin  with. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
n  1440 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  (Mrs.  Snowe). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidmtly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  2, 
rule  XXm.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
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taken  on  the  pending  question  following 

Oberstar 

Royer 

Synar 

Leach,  Iowa 

Obey 

Snowe 

the  quorum  call.  Members  will  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device. 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

PanetU 

Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 

Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 

Leach,  La. 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Paul 

Perkins 

Petri 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

The  call 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Pashayan 
Patten 

Satterfleld 
Sawyer 

Thompson 
Traxler 

Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 

Pickle 
Porter 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

vice. 

Patterson 

Scheuer 

Trlble 

Quayle 

The  following  Members  responded  to 

Paul 

Schroeder 

Udall 

LuJan 

QulUen 

Stangeland 

their  names 

Pease 

Schulze 

UUman 

Luken 

Rahall 

Stanton 

Pepper 

Sebellus 
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McClory 

RaUsback 

Stenholm 

(RoiiNo.ai; 

Perkins 

Selbcrllng 

Vander  Jagt 

McCormack 

Regula 

Stockman 

Petri 

Sensenbrenner  Vanlk 

McDade 

Rhodes 

Stump 
Symms 

Abdsor 

Derrick 

Hughes 

Peyser 

Shannon 

Vento 

McDonald 

Rlnaldo 

Akaka 

Derwinskl 

Hutto 

Pickle 

Sharp 

Volkmer 

McKay 

Roberts 

Synar 

Albosta 
Alexander 

Devlne 
Dickinson 

Hyde 
Ichord 

Porter 
Preyer 

Shelby 
Simon 

Walgren 
Wampler 

Madlgan 
Marks 

Robinson 
Roe 

Tauke 
Taylor 

Ambro 

Dicks 

Ireland 

Price 

Skelton 

Watklns 

Marlenee 

Roth 

Trlble 

Anderson, 

Dlngell 

Jacobs 

Prltchard 

Slack 

Weaver 

Marriott 

Royer 

Udall 

Calif. 

Dixon 

Jeffries 

PurseU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Weiss 

Martin 

Rudd 

Walgren 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Dodd 

Jejiklns 

Quayle 

Smith.  Nebr. 

White 

Mazzoll 

Russo 

Walker 

Andrews, 

Donnelly 

Jenrette 

QuUlen 

Snowe 

Whltehurst 

Mica 

Sabo 

Wampler 

N.  Dak. 

Dornan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rahall 

Snyder 

Whlttaker 

Michel 

Satterfleld 

Watklns 

Annunzlo 

Dougherty 

Johnson,  Colo. 

RaUsback 

Solarz 

Whitten 

Miller,  Ohio 

Sawyer 

White 

Anthony 

Downey 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rangel 

Solomon 

Williams,  Mont. 

Mlnlsh 

Schroeder 

Whltehurst 

Applegate 

Drlnan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ratchford 

Spellman 

WUllains,  Ohio 

MoUohan 

Schulze 

Whlttaker 

Archer 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Kastenmeler 

Regula 

Spence 

Wilson,  Bob 

Montgomery 

Sebellus 

Whitten 

Aahbrook 
Ashley 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Kazen 

Reuss 

St  Germain 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Moore 

Selberllng 

Williams,  Mont. 

Barly 

Kelly 

Rhodes 

Stack 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Sensenbrenner  Williams.  Ohio 

Aspln 

Eckhardt 

Ketnp 

Richmond 

Staggers 

Winn 

Mottl 

Sharp 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Atkinson 

Edgar 

Klldee 

Rlnaldo 

Stangeland 

Wirth 

Myers,  Ind. 

Shelby 

Winn 

AuCk>ln 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kindness 

Rltter 

Stanton 

Wolff 

Natcher 

Shuster 

Wylle 

Badbam 

Edwards.  Calif 

Kogovsek 

Roberts 

Stark 

Wolpe 

Neal 

Skelton 

Yatron 

Bafalis 

Edwards.  Okla 

Kostmayer 

Robinson 

Steed 

Wydler 

Nelson 

Slack 

Young,  Alaska 

Bailey 

Emery 

Kramer 

Rod  1  no 

Stenholm 

Wylle 

Nichols 

Smith,  Iowa 

■Xoung.  Fla. 

Baldus 

English 

LaFaloe 

Roe 

Stewart 

Yates 

O'Brien 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Barnard 
Bauman 

Erdahl 
Erlenborn 

Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Rose 
Rosenthal 

Stockman 
Stratton 

Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
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Beard,  R.I. 

Ertel 

Leach,  Iowa 

Rostenkowskl 

Studds 

Young,  Fla. 

Akaka 

Fenwlck 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans.  Oa. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Pary 

Leach,  La. 
Lederer 
Lee 
LeAiman 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 

Albosta 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 

Ferraro 
Fisher 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 
Nedzl 

Bennett 

FasceU 

Leland 
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Andrews.  N.C. 

Fountain 

Nolan 

Bereuter 
B«thuQ« 

Fazio 
Fenwlck 

Lent 
Le  vitas 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred  and 

Annunzlo 
Ashley 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Nowak 
Oakar 

BevUl 

Ferraro 

Lewis 

ninety -eight 

Members    have    answered 

Aspln 

Oberstar 

Blaggl 

Binghem 

Blanchard 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

to  their  name,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

GUman 

GUckman 

Ooldwater 

Ottlnger 

Fanetta 

Pashayan 

Boland 

Fllppo 

Long,  La. 
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Bailey 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Boiling 
Boner 

Florlo 
Foley 

Long,  Md. 
Lott 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 

pending  busi- 

Daldus 
Bedell 

Gore 
Gray 

Patterson 
Pease 

Bonlor 

Ford.  Mich. 

Lowry 

ness  is  the  demand  of  the  gentlewoman 

Beilenson 

Green 

Pepper 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 

from  Maine 
corded  vote. 

(Mrs.  Snowe)    for  a  re- 
Pive  minutes  will  be  al- 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Grlsham 
Gudger 
Hall.  Ohio 

Peyser 
Preyer 
Price 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 

Lungren 
McClory 
McCloskey 

lowed  for  the  vote. 

Boland 

Hanley 

Prltchard 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Boiling 
Boner 

Harris 
Hawkins 

PurseU 
Bangel 

Brodhead 

Puqua 

McCormack 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Bonlor 

Hefner 

Ratchford 

Brooks 
Broomfleld 

Oarcla 
Oaydos 

McDonald 
McEwen 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  216.  noes  188, 

Bonker 
Bouquard 

Heftel 
Hollenbeck 

Reuss 
Richmond 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

not  voting  30 

,  asioliows: 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Rodlno 

Brown,  Ohio 

Glalmo 

McKay 

[Roll  No.  22] 

Brodhead 

Horton 

Rose 

BroyhlU 

Gibbons 

McKlnney 

Brooks 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Buchanan 

Oilman 

Magulre 
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Brown,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Rostenkowskl 

Burgener 

Gingrich 

Markey 

Burgener 
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Rousselot 

Burllson 

Glnn 
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Jones,  Tenn. 

Scheuer 
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Andrews, 
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Crane.  Daniel 

Gramm 

Carr 
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Anthony 

Daniel,  Dan 

GrasBley 
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Kostmayer 

Solarz 
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Mattox 
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Daniel.  R.W. 
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Solomon 

Carr 

Gradlson 
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Archer 

Daschle 

Guyer 

Clay 

Lagomarslno 

Stark 

Carter 

Gramm 

MazzoU 

Ashbrook 

Davis,  Mich. 

Hall,  Tex. 

Coelho 

Lederer 

Steed 

Cayaoaiugh 

Orassley 

Mica 

BafalU 

de  la  Garza 

Hamilton 

Collins,  111. 

Lee 

Stratton 

Cheney 

Green 

Michel 

Barnard 

Deckard 

Hammer- 

Conable 

Lehman 

Studds 

Chlsholm 

Grlsham 

Mlkulskl 

Bauman 

Derrick 

schmldt 

Conyers 

Leland 

Swift 

Clausen 

Guarlnl 

Miller,  Ohio 

Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 

Derwinskl 

Hance 
Hansen 

Gorman 

Lent 

Thomais 

Clay 

Oudger 

Mlneta 

Devlne 

D'Amours 

Levltas 

Thompson 

Cleveland 

Guyer 

Mlnlsh 

Benjamin 

Dickinson 

Harsha 

Danlelson 

Lewis 

Traxler 

Cllnger 
Coelho 

Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Teot. 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Bennett 
Bereuter 

Dougherty 
Duncan,  Tenn 

Heckler 
Hlghtower 

Dannemeyer 
Davis,  8.C. 

Lloyd 
Lowry 

xniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Coleman 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Bethune 

Edwards,  Ala. 

HlllU 

Dellums 

Lundlne 

Vander  Jagt 

Collins,  m. 

Hammer- 

Moffett 

BevUl 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Hlnson 

Dicks 

Lungren 

Vanlk 

Collins.  Tex. 

schmldt 

MoUohan 

Bowen 

Emery 

Holland 

DlngeU 

McCloskey 

Vento 

Oonable 

Hance 

Montgomery 

Breaux 

English 

Holt 

Dixon 

McHugh 

Volkmer 

Cont« 

Hanley 

Moore 

Brlnkley 

Erdahl 

Hubbard 

Dodd 

McKlnney 

Waxman 

Conyers 
Corcoran 

Hansen 
Harris 

Moorbead, 
Calif. 

Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 

Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Huckaby 
Hughes 

Donnelly 
Dornan 

Magulre 
Markey 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Connan 

Harsba 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Broyhlll 

Evans,  Del. 

Hutto 

Downey 

Matsul 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Cotter 

Hawkins 

MotU 

Buchanan 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hyde 

Drlnan 

Mattox 

Wlrth 

CoTuter 

Hefner 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Butler 

Flndley 

Ichord 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mavroules 

Wolff 

Crane.  Daniel 

Heftel 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Byron 

Flthlan 

Ireland 

Early 

Mlkulskl 

Wolpe 

D' Amours 

High  tower 

Murtha 

Campbell 

Fllppo 

Jeffries 

Eckhardt 

Mlneta 

Wydler 

Daniel.  Dan 

HUUs 

Myers,  Ind. 

Carter 

Florlo 

Jenkins 

Edgar 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Yates 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hlnson 

Myers.  Pa. 

Cavanaugh 

Foley 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Young.  Mo. 

Danlelaon 

Holland 

Natcber 

Chappell 

Forsythe 

Jones,  Okla. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Moakley 

Zablockl 

Dannemeyer 

Hollenbeck 

Neal 

Cheney 

Fowler 

Kastenmeler 

Fary 

Moffett 

Zeferettl 

OMChle 

Holt 

Nedzl 

Cleveland 

Frenzel 

Kazen 

FasceU 

Moorhead, 

Davis,  Mich. 

Holtzman 

Nelson 

Cllnger 

Frost 

Kelly 

Fazio 

Calif. 

DavU.  B.C. 

Horton 

Nichols 

Coleman 

Fuqua 

Kindness 

de  la  Oarza 

Howard 

Nolan 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gaydos 

Kogovsek 

Ntri'  vorxNo — so 

Deckard 

Hubbard 

O'Brien 

Conte 

Gibbons 

Kramer 

Addabbo 

Barnes 

Burton,  John 

Dellums 

Huckaby 

Oakar 

Corcoran 

Gingrich 

Latta 

Anderson,  HI. 

Boggs 

Crane.  PhUlp 
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DlggS 

Leath,  Tex. 

Shumway 

Fish 

McEwen 

Stewart 

Flood 

Mathls 

Stokes 

Hagedom 

MUler,  Calif. 

Treen 

Harkin 

Murphy,  in. 

Whitley 

Hopkins 

Rltter 

Wilson,  Bob 

Jeffords 

Runnels 

Wright 

Jones,  N.C. 

Santlnl 

Wyatt 

n  1500 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.    Hagedom    for,    with    Mr.    Add&bbo 

against. 
Mr.  Hopkins  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 
Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  PEPPER  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LUKEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
section  and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
at  4  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr,  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  asked  for  a  limitation  on 
debate  on  all  amendments.  Are  there 
amendments  to  the  gentleman's  knowl- 
edge on  that  side? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Does  the  gentleman 
on  this  side  know  of  any  amendments 
pending? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
are  any  that  are  pending.  I  am  sure  there 
are  Members  who  have  amendments  on 
this  side.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  has  one. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  does  not 
have  any? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  do  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  in  the 
bill,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  reasonably 
controversial  kind  of  amendment. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  time  limita- 
tion might  have  an  impact  there,  if  the 
gentleman  has  some  additional  amend- 
ments to  offer. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
three  amendments  at  least  in  addition 
to  that  that  have  yet  to  be  considered. 
I  have  been  patiently  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity to  present  them. 

I  would  urge  the  gentleman  to  at  least 
withhold  his  request  at  this  point  until 
we  get  into  some  of  the  substantive  mat- 
ters of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  realize 
that  since  we  have  been  debating  this 
for  about  3  days  now,  we  have  heard  from 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  at  considerable 
length  and  while  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  for  another  hour, 
would  the  gentleman  be  just  as  happy  if 
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we  make  it  4:30?  I  think  that  would  give 
the  gentleman  plenty  of  time  to  get  these 
amendments  discussed.  We  can  vote  them 
up  or  down.  If  we  want  them,  we  can  vote 
them  up;  If  we  do  not  want  them,  we 
can  defeat  them;  but  we  are  not  just 
going  to  sit  around  here  on  a  snowy  day 
and  waste  time  until  8  o'clock  tonight 
and  go  home  in  the  snow.  Let  us  finish  it 
now.  There  is  no  point  in  dallying. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  cer- 
tainly had  contemplated  that  we  would 
be  finished  by  5  o'clock,  if  the  gentleman 
did  not  take  too  much  time  opposing 
amendments  that  are  yet  to  be  offered. 
That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  very  little  difference  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  need  to  limit  the  debate  what- 
soever. If  5  o'clock  sounds  reasonable, 
that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  may  be  going  imtil 
5,  if  there  is  a  4:30  cutoff,  if  we  have  a 
record  vote  at  the  end  of  that,  the  gentle- 
man can  understand. 

I  would  just  say  that  4:30  is  plently  of 
time  to  lay  out  the  facts  if  we  want  to 
talk  about  them  and  for  the  Members 
honestly  to  decide  yes  or  no  on  each 
amendment. 

n  1510 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  that  much 
left  in  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  Members.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
sit  around  here  until  7  or  8  o'clock  to- 
night and  work  tomorrow  on  this. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  not  just  let 
us  finish  the  bill  now?  The  Members  can 
vote  for  it  or  not.  The  Members  can 
make  up  their  minds,  and  if  they  are  not 
for  the  bill,  they  can  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
today  we  were  informed  by  the  Speaker's 
oflBce  that  6  o'clock  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  as  the  adjournment  time.  I  see  no 
reason  to  attempt  to  cut  off  debate  when 
the  matter  is  proceeding  reasonably, 
especially  after  the  last  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  sisk 
him  if  the  gentleman  would  object  to  5 
o'clock? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  would  be  better. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  previous  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  section  1  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  pro- 
ceed under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.    WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker  :  Page  57. 
beginning  on  Una  20,  strike  out  all  of  section 
406  through  line  6  on  page  68. 

Page  73,  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  out  all 
of  section  SOS  through  line  14. 

Conforming  amendments: 

Page  42.  line  2.  strike  out  "section  412" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  411". 

Page  55,  Insert  "and"  at  the  end  of  line  IS 


and  strike  out  lines  16,  17  and.  on  line  18, 
redesignate  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4) . 

Page  58,  line  7.  redesignate  section  407  aa 
section  406. 

Page  60.  line  11.  redesignate  section  406  as 
section  407. 

Page  61.  line  6.  redesignate  section  409 
as  section  408. 

Page  61.  line  18.  redesignate  section  410  as 
section  409. 

Page  62.  Unes  2  and  9.  strike  out  "409" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "408". 

Page  62,  line  10.  redesignate  section  411  as 
section  410. 

Page  62,  line  20,  redesignate  section  412  as 
section  411. 

Page  63,  line  21.  strike  out  "section  404. 
405,  406,  and  409"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  404,  406,  and  408". 

Page  64,  line  16,  strike  out  "section  611" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  610". 

Page  70.  Insert  "and"  at  the  end  of  line  23 
and  strike  out  lines  24  and  25  and.  on  page 
71.  line  1.  redesignate  paragraph  (5)  aa 
paragraph  (4). 

Page  73.  line  15,  redesignate  section  606 
as  section  605. 

Page  75,  line  20,  redesignate  section  607 
as  section  606. 

Page  76,  line  5.  redesignate  section  608  as 
section  507. 

Page  76.  line  16,  redesignate  section  509 
as  section  508. 

Page  76,  line  23,  strike  out  "608"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "507". 

Page  77,  line  1,  redesignate  section  510  as 
section  509. 

Page  77,  line  11.  redesignate  section  611 
as  section  610. 

Page  78,  line  10.  strike  out  "sections  503. 
504,  505.  and  508"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"sections  503,  504,  and  507". 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  bring  to  the  House  at 
this  time  is  the  amendment  to  strike  the 
Davis-Bacon  provisions  which  are  con- 
tained within  this  bill. 

I  do  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
think  that  this  committee,  above  all 
other  committees  of  the  House,  has  al- 
ways paid  a  great  deal  of  allegiance  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  We  have 
quoted  it  time  and  time  again  in  our 
reports  when  we  bring  legislation  to  the 
floor,  and  we  make  very  important  points 
based  upon  General  Accounting  Office 
studies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  a  General 
Accounting  Office  study  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered as  we  consider  this  bill.  That  is  a 
rather  massive  document  in  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  should  be  repealed.  The 
reasons  for  calling  for  that  repeal  were 
very  clear  in  the  report.  They  said  that 
not  only  should  the  act  be  repealed  but, 
they  said,  we  ought  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions in  77  related  statutes  which  In- 
volve federally  assisted  construction 
projects,  including  the  past  programs 
that  we  had  in  the  countercyclical  area. 

I  think  it  is  very  important,  then,  that 
we  consider  the  repeal  of  the  Davis- 
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Bacon  provisions.  They  tell  us  in  this 
report  why  Davis-Bacon  should  not  be 
used. 

The  GAO  report  says : 

In  comparing  prevailing  wage  rates  paid 
to  workers  on  private  construction  projects 
In  30  localities  throughout  the  Nation  with 
those  issued  by  Labor  on  Federal  or  as- 
sisted construction  projects,  we  found  that 
In  12  locations  rates  were  too  high,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  wage  costs  paid  on  the  projects 
averaged  36.8  percent  more  than  comparable 
wage  costs  at  rates  prevailing  in  the  locality. 

That  quotes  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

It  also  goes  on  to  say  that  the  people 
who  are  most  opposed  to  repealing  Davis- 
Bacon  may  not  have  much  of  a  case  in 
what  they  are  saying.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  from  the  unions  about  how 
badly  they  would  be  hurt  if  in  fact  we 
were  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  pro- 
visions. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  looked 
at  that  subject,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  said  this : 

Repeal  will  not  economically  affect  con- 
struction workers. 

They  said : 

Labor  concludes  Its  comments  ...  by  stat- 
ing: ".  .  .  the  costs  of  the  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon  would  be  very  onerous  and  fall  di- 
rectly upon  the  four  million  persons  at- 
tached to  the  industry,  particularly  women 
and  minorities." 

But  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
about  that  quote,  said : 

We  believe  that  Labor  is  overstating  the 
hypothetical  impact  of  repealing  the  act. 
Labor  provided  no  documentation  or  support 
that  the  costs  would  be  onerous  or  fall  heav- 
ily on  women  and  minorities.  To  the  con- 
trary— 

The  report  indicates,  the  repeal — 
could  benefit  women  and  minorities. 

The  fact  that  an  estimated  3  million  con- 
struction workers  who  work  on  projects  not 
covered  by  Davis-Bacon  are  among  the  best 
paid  workers  In  the  country  indicates  to  us 
that  construction  workers  do  not  need  the 
"special  protection"  Labor  deems  so  essential. 

It  makes  clear,  however,  that  using 
Davis-Bacon  provisions  in  favoring  a  few 
workers  is  extremely  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  am  quoting  again  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  It  says : 

Thus,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act — which  affect- 
ed less  than  an  estimated  1  million  workers 
In  1977  (about  1  percent  of  the  total  work- 
force)— may  be  costing  the  taxpayer  several 
hundred  million  dollars  annually. 

So  much  for  Davis-Bacon  overall.  I 
think  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
makes  it  clear  that  this  is  a  very  bad- 
news  kind  of  act,  and  it  goes  on  and 
proves  it. 

But  what  does  Davis-Bacon  mean  spe- 
cifically concerning  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering here?  I  think  if  we  take  some 
of  the  facts  given  in  that  report  and 
translate  them  in  this  bill,  we  come  up 
with  some  even  more  disturbing  facts. 

The  36-percent  figure  mentioned  pre- 
viously in  that  GAO  report  represents 
the  increase  incurred  because  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  countercyclical  in- 
volves the  sum  of  $1.25  billion.  Poten- 
tially all  of  that  $1.25  billion  could  be 


used  for  construction.  This  means  that 
out  of  the  $1.25  billion,  using  the  36  per- 
cent GAO  figure,  $450  million  would  be 
needlessly  wasted.  Even  if  only  one-third 
of  the  $1.25  billion  were  used  for  con- 
struction, there  is  still  a  waste  of  $149.9 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  using  those  above 
figures,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  lost.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  average  construc- 
tion worker  in  1978  made  $318.32  in 
weekly  earnings.  The  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  year,  according  to  a 
CM  A  study,  is  1,700.  Therefore,  on  the 
basis  of  $149.9  million  lost,  we  have 
11,109  jobs  lost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  on  a  time  limitation  now  until 
5  o'clock,  we  ought  to  have  some  under- 
standing that  if  each  Member  who  is 
going  to  get  up  and  then  extend  his  time 
and  extend  his  time  again,  the  other 
Members  who  want  to  speak  will  not  get 
an  opportunity.  There  are  a  number  of 
Members  here  who  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  speak. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
that  if  he  wants  2  more  minutes  or 
something  like  that,  perhaps  we  can  let 
it  go,  but  I  just  do  not  think  we  can  let 
every  Member  take  5  minutes  and  get 
another  5  minutes  or  we  are  not  going  to 
get  the  chance  to  hear  all  the  Members. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  would  just  permit  the  gentle- 
man to  have  5  minutes  more,  I  will  state 
that  I  was  going  to  rebut  his  material 
in  just  about  a  minute  and  30  seconds, 
so  we  will  not  really  lose  much  time.  Let 
us  allow  him  to  have  his  time. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  All  right.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  withdraw  my  objection,  but 
I  will  say  that  if  we  start  getting  these 
requests  extension  for  time,  I  will  simply 
object  from  this  point  on.  If  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  need  the  entire  5  min- 
utes, it  would  be  better  if  he  completed 
his  presentation  in  3  minutes.  But  we 
will  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
'the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser  )  for  making  his  point.  I  will  cer- 
tainly try  to  take  less  than  5  minutes. 
I  did  want  to  get  the  meat  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  Record  since  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  preparing  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  House  does  deserve 


a  chance  to  hear  what  we  have  put  to- 
gether on  this  amendment. 

To  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
basis  of  $149  miUion  in  wasted  funds, 
11,000  jobs  would  be  lost.  This  is  based 
on  the  average  construction  worker's 
making  an  average  annual  salary  of  $13,- 
500. 

Using  a  lower  average  salary  of  $10,- 
000,  the  number  of  jobs  lost  would  be 
about  15,000. 

This  above  information  does  not  even 
take  into  accoimt  the  other  problems 
with  Davis-Bacon.  Davis-Bacon  restricts 
the  amount  of  training  that  can  be  done 
on  Federal  projects.  Davis-Bacon  only 
allows  a  certain  ratio  of  apprentices, 
usually  3  journeymen  to  1  apprentice. 
Any  other  apprentices  must  be  paid  the 
journeyman's  wage.  Usually  in  a  re- 
cessionary time  the  unskilled  workers 
are  the  first  to  be  laid  off. 

Because  of  the  Davis-Bacon  restric- 
tions on  apprentices,  these  unskilled 
workers  will  be  particularly  hurt  if  we 
do  not  repeal  this  section  of  the  bill. 

I  think  there  is  a  quote  that  the  Mem- 
bers may  be  interested  in  from  the  Lin- 
coln Review,  which  is  a  publication  that 
is  published  for  minority  Americans,  in 
which  it  says: 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  negative  effects 
on  minority  contractors,  minority  home  buy- 
ers and  minority  communities.  Therefore,  It 
is  in  the  best  Interest  of  minorities  that 
Davis-Bacon  should  be  repealed. 

It  says  that  the  people  at  the  low  end 
of  the  economic  scale,  and  especially 
minorities,  will  be  the  most  devastated  by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions,  because 
by  these  provisions  we  clearly  say  that 
we  do  not  care  about  those  who  need  the 
most  help  in  a  recessionary  time. 

The  New  York  Times  for  these  reasons 
has  editorialized  against  Etevis-Bacon 
provisions. 

We  cannot  erase  this  whole  law  in  this 
bill,  but  we  can  assure  that  more  jobs 
are  not  lost  and  more  taxpayer  dollars 
are  not  needlessly  wasted.  By  adopting 
my  amendment  we  can  keep  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions  from  causing  more 
harm. 
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A  failiu-e  to  adopt  these  amendments 
will  send  a  clear  message  that  we  do  not 
care  about  creating  jobs  to  end  recession. 
Instead,  we  care  only  about  expending 
taxpayer  dollars  for  maximum  political 
clout.  Such  an  uncaring  message  is  not 
worthy  of  this  body.  Such  a  message  will 
tell  those  suffering  the  ravages  of  reces- 
sion that  we  put  politics  and  pressure 
ahead  of  the  taxpayer.  Such  a  message 
should  not  be  sent. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
so  that  we  can  say  clearly  that  in  this 
bill  we  want  people  to  have  a  chance  to 
work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  any  attempt  to  delete  the  Davis- 
Bacon  protections  for  H.R.  5980.  This  is 
but  another  in  a  long  series  of  failed  ef- 
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forts  in  the  Congress  to  deprive  Amer- 
ica's workers  of  the  much  needed  wage 
protections  provided  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  of  1931.  Almost  all  of  these  attacks 
have  been  based  upon  allegations  that  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  infiationary.  The  only 
"authority" — and  I  put  "authority"  in 
quotes — for  this  attack  on  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  the  GAO  report  entitled 
■The  Davis-Bacon  Act  Should  Be  Re- 
pealed." 

But  an  examination  of  the  GAO  re- 
port demonstrates  that  it  is  based  upon 
a  statistically  unsound  study  and  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  string  of  conclu- 
sory  statements  unsupported  by  docu- 
mentation. The  conclusions  of  the  GAO 
are  grand  but  the  reasoning  used  to  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusions  is  hardly  believ- 
able. Essentially,  the  GAO  concludes 
that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  resulted 
in  increased  costs  for  federally  financed 
construction  and  has.  therefore,  had  an 
inflationary  effect  on  the  economy. 
When  stripped  of  its  rhetoric,  the  GAO 
based  its  conclusion  on  a  sample  of  30 
wage  determinations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  ("DOL")  in  1976.' 
It  is  from  a  reexamination  of  these  wage 
determinations  in  30  locations  that  the 
GAO  concludes  that  Davis-Bacon  adds 
$500  million  to  construction  costs  each 
year.  But  what  the  GAO  does  not  tell  us 
is  that  the  30  determinations  were 
taken  from  18,000  wage  determinations 
actually  issued  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment in  1976. 

In  18  of  the  locations,  GAO  determined 
that  the  Labor  Department  determina- 
tion was  actually  lower  than  the  average 
wage  being  paid.  In  the  other  12  in- 
stances. GAO  determined  that  the  DOL 
wage  determination  was  higher  than  the 
average  and  it  was  from  these  12  sur- 
veys alone  that  GAO  based  its  estimate 
that  $513  million  is  added  to  Government 
construction  costs.  Moreover,  the  GAO 
itself  admits  that  it  is  not  valid  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  this  minuscule 
sample  of  all  wage  determinations.  The 
GAO  said  of  its  own  study : 

We  recognize  that  our  sample  size  was  in- 
sufficient for  projecting  the  results  to  the 
year's  universe  of  construcUon  costs  with 
statlsUcal  validity. 

Yet  the  GAO  then  goes  on  to  make 
sweeping  conclusions  based  upon  its  "in- 
sufficient" study. 

There  is  even  less  support,  if  that  is 
possible,  for  the  GAO's  finding  that  the 
act's  recordkeeping  requirements  add 
$200  mUlion  to  the  annual  cost  of  con- 
struction. This  conclusion  is  based  exclu- 
sively on  a  1972  survey  conducted  by  the 
associated  general  contractors  (AGC), 
one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  Davis- 
Bacon  today.  How  did  the  AGC  arrive  at 
its  conclusion  that  the  reporting  require- 
ment adds  $200  million  to  construction? 
It  sent  a  questionnaire  to  10,000  contrac- 
tors asking  them  to  estimate  how  much 
the  reporting  requirement  added  to  their 
costs.  The  AGC  received  responses  from 
only  276  employers  and,  in  the  end.  based 
its  conclusion  on  only  41  of  the  responses. 
That  this  survey  is  from  a  biased  source 
is  self-evident. 


'  Department  of  Labor's  response  to  OAO 
report,  p.  26. 


The  GAO  report  also  sweepingly  con- 
cludes that  the  Labor  Department  has 
engaged  in  50  years  of  maladministra- 
tion of  the  act  and  further  finds  that  the 
act  is  incapable  of  proper  administration. 
Again,  the  GAO  rested  its  broad  conclu- 
sion on  a  minuscule  sample  of  real  proj- 
ects, representing  about  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  such  project  decisions  issued 
by  the  Department  between  January  1 
and  June  30,  1976. 

The  GAO  criticizes  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment because  some  of  its  wage  determi- 
nations were  not  based  on  actual  wage 
surveys.  The  GAO  fails  to  point  out  that 
the  Labor  Department  maintains  a  con- 
tinuous listing  with  contracting  agen- 
cies, employers,  and  labor  organizations 
which  provide  it  with  constant  updated 
economic  information  on  the  wages  in 
various  communities.  Indeed,  the  deci- 
sion to  forgo  full  wage  surveys  for  every 
determination — of  which  there  are  ap- 
proximately 18,000  every  year— has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  which  noted  that  each 
wage  survey  costs  between  $200  and  $400 
per  employer,  and  which  found  that  the 
Department's  policy  has  resulted  in  great 
savings  of  administrative  costs. 

Finally,  many  Government  agencies 
have  rejected  the  GAO  report  including 
the  Labor  Department,  HUD,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
COMB").  By  letter  of  February  1979, 
the  OMB  transmitted  its  opinion  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  report  to  the  GAO  and  said : 

The  findings  contained  in  the  draft  report 
are  similar  to  views  expressed  in  previous 
GAO  reports  which  have  criticized  the  Inter- 
pretations and  implementing  regulations 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  However, 
we  have  not  concluded  that  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  repeal  of  the 
Dai'is-Bacon  Act,  and  therefore  do  not  en- 
dorse your  recommendation  (emphasis 
added ) . 

This  body  should  likewise  reject  im- 
substantiated  conclusions  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  inflationary.  Rather,  it  pro- 
vides a  vital  and  needed  protection  to 
this  Nation's  construction  workers  and  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  do  as  you  have  many 
times  in  the  recent  months  and  reject 
any  attempt  to  delete  Davis-Bacon  pro- 
tections from  H.R.  5980. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  decry  this  terrible  attack  on 
the  most  noteworthy  and  beneficial  piece 
of  legislation  signed  by  the  great  Herbert 
Hoover  on  behalf  of  working  people  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  this  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  His  last  monument. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  An  outstand- 
ing monument  to  Herbert  Hoover  and 
still  on  the  books  It  is  the  last  remnant 
of  his  great  service  to  this  country. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  only  thing  that 
deserves  to  stand  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  shame, 
but  coming  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
you  would  think  it  was  partisan. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  you  would. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, we  are  considering  today  a  bill 
which  will  authorize  a  program  of  PeA- 
eral  assistance  during  economic  reces- 
sions and  a  program  of  targeted  fiscal 
assistance.  These  Federal  funds  will  be 
funneled  to  State  and  local  govemm«ita 
where  wages  have  dropped  dramatically 
and  to  targeted  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  reached  disproportion- 
ately high  levels  as  compared  to  sur- 
rounding areas.  Therefore  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  5980  is  to  create  a  pool  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  can  be  targeted  into 
areas  of  acute  economic  instability  when 
the  need  for  such  assistance  may  arise. 
Flattening  out  the  cyclical  nature  of  the 
economic  slumps  occurring  in  certain 
areas  of  the  Nation  will  be  the  positive 
consequence  of  H.R.  5980. 

Like  HJl.  5980,  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  The  Davis-Bacon 
Act  is  essCTitially  a  promise  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  federally  assisted 
construction  projects  will  not  interfere 
in  the  local  free  market.  The  free  market 
mechanism  establishes  the  prevailing 
wages  and  prices  in  an  industry  and  the 
prevailing  wages  vary  from  community 
to  community.  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry, the  Davis-Bacon  Act  prevents  the 
Government  from  undercutting  these 
prevailing  wage  standards  which  the 
market  has  set.  By  assuring  that  un- 
scrupulous contractors  do  not  imdercut 
local  wage  levels,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
prevents  the  disruption  of  the  prevailing 
wage  standard. 

Depressing  wages  is  obviously  harmful 
to  workers  but  it  also  imdermines  the  in- 
centive to  responsible  contractors  to 
train  new  journeymen  and  to  create  a 
nucleus  of  skilled  workers  who  form  the 
economic  backbone  of  a  cwnmunity.  In 
a  particular  locality,  the  free  market  will 
establish  wage  scales  which  allow  for 
sufficient  training  of  new  journeymen, 
the  retention  of  quality  craftsmen,  and 
the  development  and  growth  of  a  stable 
community.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act,  by 
preventing  wage  cutting  on  Government 
projects,  insures  that  this  wage  struc- 
ture will  not  be  disrupted  because  of  un- 
fettered bidding  on  Government  proj- 
ects. The  act  stabilizes  the  standard  of 
living  of  construction  woi*ers  and  con- 
sequently it  stabilizes  the  communty  as 
a  whole.  In  addition,  it  protects  the  good 
labor  relations  practices  of  fair  contrac- 
tors. So  workers,  contractors  and  com- 
munities alike  need  the  protection  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  all,  therefore, 
that  the  failure  to  retain  the  Davis- 
Bacon  protections  in  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  countercyclical  assistance  to 
slumping  States  and  localities  would  be 
the  height  of  irony — and  also  a  tragedy. 
It  is  doubly  important  that  the  stabiliz- 
ing protection  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  be 
included  in  H.R.  5980  because  the  very 
importance  of  both  is  economic  stabi- 
lization. Our  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the 
economic  base  of  targeted  commimities, 
not  to  disrupt  them.  I  urge  you  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  oppose  the  Walker 
amendment  for  these  reasons. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  time  I  took  the 
well  after  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  spoke,  he  was  try- 
ing to  unionize  medical  doctors  and  I  was 
trying  to  save  patients  from  such  an  iU- 
fated  development.  Now  I  find  myself 
agreeing  with  him  on  his  position  on 
Davis-Bacon,  which  merely  shows  you 
that  politics  make  strange  bedfellows. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  there  are  a  couple  of  basic 
issues  involved  here. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  did  say  that 
politics  make  strange  bedfellows? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  That  is  why  I 
will  now  support  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  address  this 
specific  issue,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
piecemeal  votes  on  Davis-Bacon  amend- 
ments. I  think  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the 
House  will  not  siastain  these  amend- 
ments. I  think  it  would  be  best  if  we 
could  follow  the  normal  legislative  pro- 
cedure, have  a  committee  study  the  en- 
tire act.  But  a  piecemeal  attack  on 
Davis-Bacon  I  do  not  believe  is  either 
practical  or  commendable  to  the  legisla- 
tive procedure. 

I  noticed  the  great  fervor  with  which 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, embraced  the  GAO  report. 
Then  I  noted  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  picked  it  apart.  GAO  reports  are 
wonderful  documents  if  you  agree  with 
them.  When  you  do  not  agree  with  them, 
you  logically  reach  other  conclusions. 

Then  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
question  of  the  figures  and  the  facts  the 
gentleman  uses  are  somewhat  debatable. 
If  I  listened  carefully,  the  GAO  report 
said  that  it  "may"  be  that  the  applica- 
tion of  Davis-Bacon  reaches  a  higher 
cost  level.  The  language  was  "may";  it 
was  not  "absolutely."  it  was  not  "defi- 
nitely," it  was  "may." 

So  when  you  use  what  may  be  dubious 
figiires,  you  reach  dubious  conclusions. 
Last  but,  not  least,  I  would  like  to  in- 
ject one  argument  of  why  we  should  de- 
bate the  entire  Davis- Bacon  Act  rather 
than  this  piecemeal  approach.  The  gen- 
tleman made  reference  to  apprentices. 
Apprentices  are  in  a  training  process. 
When  they  finish  acquiring  their  skiU, 
then  they  become  master  craftsmen.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  you  go  to  people  who 
are  less  trained,  when  you  abolish  the 
prevailing  wage  approach  of  Davis- 
Bacon,  you  do  get  people  who  are  not  as 
skilled. 
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You  have  then  the  hidden  cost  in  the 
possible  lack  of  skill  of  the  craftsmen 
involved.  That  is  why  the  entire  act. 
rather  than  this  piecemeal  approach, 
should  be  developed.  I  suggest  the  re- 
jection of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Davis-Bacon  provision  simply  re- 
qiUres  that  prevailing  wages  be  paid 
workers  employed  on  construction  proj- 
ects that  may  result  from  this  program. 


This  is  commonly  accepted  statutory 
language  which  this  Congress  has  en- 
acted over  and  over  again,  and  applies 
to  all  grant-in-aid  programs. 

There  is  no  reason  countercyclical  and 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  any  exemption  or  that  the 
workers  on  projects  financed  by  this  pro- 
gram should  be  paid  less  than  they  would 
receive  on  other  Federal,  State,  local  or 
private  construction  projects. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Walker  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  it  is  applicable  in 
an  important  way  to  H.R.  5980  the  coun- 
tercyclical act  that  we  have  before  us. 
I  believe  that  the  General  Accoimting 
OflBce  report  is  far  more  thorough  on 
this  subject  than  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  indicated. 

His  attempt  was  to  downgrade  the  re- 
port by  saying  there  was  no  statistical 
backup,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  extensive 
backup  in  this  report  as  to  why  this  par- 
ticular law,  which  has  been  on  the  books, 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  since  1931,  does 
damage  to  the  abiUty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  building  projects  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  1931  Davis-Bacon 
Act  badly  distorts  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  get  good  prices  in 
purchasing  of  this  type  of  work. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  applicable  when 
we  are  talking  about  this  countercyclical 
measure,  especially  because,  as  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  report  shows  very  clear- 
ly and  with  statistics,  it  is  very  damaging 
to  the  hiring  of  minorities  and  youth  in 
these  types  of  projects,  and  that  it  is  a 
law  that  is  outdated  by  many,  many 
years.  Whereas,  it  might  have  applied 
in  1931,  it  is  not  applicable  in  today's 
market. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  can  be  per- 
suaded to  review  the  reconamendations 
in  the  General  Accoimting  Office  report, 
because  I  think  they  are  statistically 
backed  up,  and  I  think  that  it  does  make 
eminent  good  sense  to  support  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Let  us  review  the  well  supported  and 
documented  points  emphasized  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce  in  its  275  page 
report.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
reconunended  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
be  repealed,  citing  the  following  three 
basic  reasons:  First,  there  have  been 
significant  changes  in  the  economy  since 
1931  when  the  act  was  passed,  for  exam- 
ple, there  was  a  depression,  and  no  mini- 
mum wage  or  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  existed:  second,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  yet  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective program  to  issue  and  maintain 
accurate  wage  determinations,  and  it 
may  be  impractical — if  not  impossible — 
to  do  so;  for  example,  about  one-third 
of  the  area  and  project  determinations 
reviewed  by  GAO  were  not  based  on  sur- 
veys of  wages  paid  to  workers  in  the 
locality,  but  on  union-negotiated  rates; 
and  third,  the  act  is  infiationary  and  re- 
sults in  unnecessary  construction  and 
administrative  costs  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  annually — including  pay- 


ment of  wages  significantly  higher  than 
the  prevailing  rates  in  many  instances. 

The  Walker  amendment  is  a  "pro- 
jobs"  effort.  Rather  than  taking  money 
out  of  our  employment  effort  by  creating 
a  few  high  paying  jobs,  it  is  my  view  that 
we  ought  to  get  as  many  Americans  as 
possible  working  again.  Your  aye  vote  on 
this  amendment  will  be  a  vote  for  the 
most  jobs  for  the  money- 
It  has  been  nearly  50  years  since  we 
really  reviewed  this  law.  to  see  if  it 
should  apply  in  a  bill  like  this,  and  this 
does  not  repeal  the  whole  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  It  merely  says  as  it  applies  to  this 
particular  act,  which  htis  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  providing  "fiscal  assistance  dur- 
ing economic  recessions." 

Now,  my  colleague  says  there  is  un- 
supported docimientation.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  the  fact.  There  are 
substantial  examples  in  this  report  of 
how  this  law  adds  very  substantially  and 
on  an  unwarranted  basis  to  the  high  cost 
of  the  program.  Let  me  share  a  few  of 
those  examples  with  the  Members. 

These  are  examples  of  the  infiationary 
impact  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act : 

First.  A  builder  in  Wisconsin  stated 
that  during  the  construction  of  a  12-unit 
housing  project,  bricklayers  were  paid 
$11  an  hour  versus  the  average  $6-aii- 
hour  wage.  This  added  $10,000  to  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

Second.  In  Alabama,  electricians  work- 
ing on  a  HUD  project  were  paid  27.9  per- 
cent higher  than  the  actual  prevailing 
wage,  making  a  total  cost  of  $70,536 
higher — just  for  the  electricians. 

Third.  In  Vernon,  Conn.,  a  low- 
moderate  income  rental  housing  complex 
was  built  and  the  contractor  stated  that 
it  cost  $36,000  additional  for  the  compli- 
ance with  Davis-Bacon  requirements. 

Fourth.  Many  small  contractors  who 
have  contacted  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  and  Contractors  state 
that  it  costs  2-20  percent  more  for  a 
project  just  because  of  the  paperwork  re- 
quirements—never mind  the  additional 
wage  costs. 

Fifth.  In  Modesto.  Calif.,  during  the 
construction  of  a  114-imit  garden  apart- 
ment complex  project,  the  hourly  wage 
rate  was  25  percent  higher  and  added  an 
additional  $2.5  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
construction.  In  addition,  it  took  100  per- 
cent of  two  employees'  time  just  to  deal 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  in  meet- 
ing their  requirements. 

The  above  information  was  received 
from  Debbie  Miller,  in  the  OflBce  of  Sta- 
tistics. National  Association  of  Builders 
and  Contractors,  per  Bob  Bannister.  All 
the  above  instances  are  dated  June  1979 
or  later.  These  comments  were  taken  by 
actual  letters  on  file  at  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Builders  and  Contractors 
and  can  be  promptly  verified. 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  realize  that 
this  act,  passed  clear  back  in  1931  does 
not  apply  to  today,  and  additionally  is 
creating  mounds  of  costly  paperwork 
which  alone  is  a  monumental  task  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  everybody 
else. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  Davis-Bacon  adds  $2.8  billion 
to  the  cost  of  private  construction  each 
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year.  Davis-Bacon  reduces  the  number 
of  contractors  who  will  competitively  bid 
on  Federal  construction  projects  and  dis- 
rupts local  wage  structures.  Davis-Bacon 
impedes  the  hiring  of  youth  and  minori- 
ties and  imposes  burdensome,  expensive 
recordkeeping  requirements  on  contrac- 
tors. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  intent  of  the  orig- 
inal Davis-Bacon  Act  is  now  occurring. 
Imported  wages  are  not  only  driving  up 
construction  costs  but  are  also  taking 
work  away  from  local  contractors  and 
labor.  In  other  words  local  small  busi- 
nesses. Local  contractors  are  reluctant  to 
bid  on  projects  with  unrealistioally  high 
Davis-Bacon  rates  primarily  because  of 
the  accompanying  morale  problems.  Em- 
ployees on  such  jobs  receive  greater 
wages  than  their  equals  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  assigned  to  the  Fed- 
eral project.  Also,  the  return  to  previous 
wages  may  result  in  a  decline  of  worker 
productivity  and  possibly  agitation  for 
union  wages.  The  itinerant  wage  of  the 
1970's  has  replaced  the  itinerant  laborer 
of  the  1930's.  Let  us  not  let  this  happen 
in  the  1980's. 

The  purpose  of  Davis-Bacon  was  to 
protect  local  contractors  and  labor.  The 
market  has  proven  more  effective  in  ful- 
filling the  goals  of  Davis-Bacon  than  has 
the  elaborate  and  expensive  structure 
constructed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Local  interests  are  best  served  when 
prevailing  wage  determinations  are  set 
so  low  as  to  be  disregarded.  Contractors 
will  include  within  their  bids  the  actual 
prevailing  wage.  In  these  situations  the 
contracts  usually  go  to  local  contractors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  thought  that  given  the  eco- 
nomic arguments  that  the  gentleman  is 
putting  forward  that  maybe  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  I  was  shocked  to  hear 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  embrac- 
ing the  economic  policies  of  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  was  a  litUe 
shattering,  especially  when  the  Members 
realized  which  two  Members  were  saying 
it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
since  this  bill  represents  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  package,  that 
maybe  we  have  found  out  where  they  are 
getting  their  economic  thinking  from 
downtown. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  These  gentlemen 
talked  about  how  great  this  Hoover  law 
was,  and  these  same  two  Members  are 
usually  on  the  House  floor  deploring  with 
great  alarm  anything  that  is  connected 
with  former  President  Hoover.  They  usu- 
ally attack  everything  that  Herbert 
Hoover  did.  That  is  why  it  shocks  me 


that  they  would  use  Iiir.  Hoover's  act  as 
a  crutch. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  tried  to  repeal 
everything  that  Herbert  Hoover  ever  did. 

I  really  believe  that  they  do  not  want 
to  return  to  Hooverville-type  construc- 
tion. 

I  am  surprised  at  my  colleagues  doing 
that,  absolutely  shocked.  They  have  re- 
pealed everything  else  he  has  done,  and 
now  they  want  to  go  back  50  years  ago. 
It  is  absolutely  shocking,  especially  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  the  shape  of 
the  economy  of  the  country  right  now 
shows  they  are  going  back  to  those  days. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  just  cannot  af- 
ford that  kind  of  backward  thinking;  it 
is  absolutely  disastrous. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  reverse  a  50-year-old  law 
that  is  outdated  and  outworn.  Let  us 
go  into  the  modem  age  and  force  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  really  do  its  job. 
which  it  has  not  done,  according  to  this 
General  Accounting  OflBce  report. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rational  amendment  to  repeal  a  50-year- 
old  law  that  just  is  really  out  of  date 
and  has  become  too  expensive  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  that  this  way 
of  legislating  is  not  proper,  by  continu- 
ing to  offer  amendments  where  there  is  a 
committee  that  in  June  of  1979  had  a 
day's  hearing,  and  I  was  requested  as 
chairman  of  the  Subconmiittee  on  Labor 
Standards  by  many  Members  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation;  and  in  the 
hearings  there  was  just  no  support. 
There  was  not  suflBcient  support  on  this 
floor  for  repealing  of  this  act. 

Let  me  talk  to  my  colleagues  just 
briefly,  not  as  a  Congressman  now,  but 
as  a  former  blue  collar  worker. 

If  we  did  not  have  Davis-Bacon,  we 
would  be  working  for  next  to  nothing. 
Millions  of  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try depend  on  this  type  of  legislation. 

Talk  about  President  Hoover.  This 
might  have  been  the  high  point  of  his 
career,  maybe  the  only  good  point  of  his 
career,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
not  want  to  see  this  repealed,  nor  will 
it  be  repealed  as  long  as  I  am  chairman 
of  that  committee.  From  what  I  can 
flgure  from  the  sense  of  this  House  and 
the  sense  of  the  American  people,  the 
legislation  for  repeal  should  just  draw 
dust  and  continue  to  draw  dust  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues,  each  and 
every  time  these  ridiculous  amendments 
come  up  just  to  make  the  PAC's  look 
good  or  certain  people  that  support  peo- 
ple who  go  for  these  repeals,  just  strike 
them  down.  I  just  feel  it  is  ridiculous,  it 
is  not  the  way  to  legislate.  There  was  no 
support,  and  that  is  the  end.  Let  us  vote 
this  amendment  down. 


n  1540 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  against 
any  legislation  that  would  effect  repeal 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  In  June  1979, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
a  full  day  of  hearing  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  legislation  should  be 
repealed. 

We  heard  detailed  testimony  from  all 
sides,  and  at  the  end  of  that  hearing  I 
was  still  not  convinced  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  should  be  repealed.  I  believe 
that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  remains  as 
viable  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  enacted 
in  1931  to  protect  the  living  standards 
of  American  workers  in  the  construction 
industry  and  to  provide  and  insure  that 
wages  in  the  local  community  will  not  be 
depressed  by  the  importation  of  lower 
paid  help,  which  in  our  very  mobile  so- 
ciety could  be  brought  in  from  distant 
areas. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  requires  that 
contractors  on  Federal  projects  pay  their 
workers  wages  that  are  then  prevailing 
for  speciflc  crafts  in  the  local  area.  This 
act  does  this  and  nothing  more;  and 
helps  maintain  an  adequate  living  stand- 
ard in  the  local  community.  At  the 
hearings  in  June,  there  was  much  criti- 
cism as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  implemented  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  prevailing  wages 
are  determined;  but  if  this  shortcoming 
exists,  it  does  not  merit  repeal  of  this 
very  important  act,  which  has  protected 
the  American  worker  since  1931. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards 
in  its  oversight  jurisdiction  is  consider- 
ing the  manner  and  methods  by  which 
the  Labor  Department  administers  this 
act,  and  we  will  continue  dialog  with 
industry,  labor  and  Government  to  make 
this  act  a  more  eflBcient  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  membership  to 
vote  against  this  harmful  amendment 
to  H.R.  5980. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  ,  Even  if  one  could  justify  this 
program,  it  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to 
unnecessarily  inflate  it.  And  requiring 
that  wages,  paid  to  those  working  cm 
construction  projects  authorized  as  a 
result  of  this  bill,  be  no  lower  than  those 
paid  in  the  nearest  major  metropolitan 
area  will  do  just  that. 

With  the  inflation  rate  having  risen 
at  a  rate  of  13.3  percent  last  year  at  the 
same  time  purchasing  power  was  de- 
creasing 4.5  percent,  it  absolutely  be- 
hooves us  to  cut  Federal  spending  as 
much  as  possible.  For  it  is  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  particularly  the  extent  to  which 
it  exceeds  income,  that  leads  to  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply  and  it  is  a 
rapidly  expanding  money  supply  that 
helps  produce  inflation.  Thus,  acceding 
to  the  wishes  of  a  special  interest  group — 
organized  labor — is  not  only  unfair  to  the 
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American  taxpayer,  but  the  American 
consumer  as  well.  Davis-Bacon  adds  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  to  the  cost  of 
Federal  and  federally  sponsored  con- 
struction to  the  extent  that  even  the 
General  Accounting  OflQce  <GAO)  has 
advocated  Its  repeal. 

Much  as  I  oppose  a  special  interest  get- 
ting a  special  favor,  simple  fairness  ob- 
ligates me  to  note  that  organized  labor  is 
neither  the  only  nor  the  biggest  benefi- 
ciary of  this  legislation.  Inasmuch  as  no 
one  even  knew  which  communities  would 
be  targeted  until  a  week  ago  and  given 
the  fact  that  countercyclical  assistance 
has  been  relatively  ineffective  in  the  past, 
one  has  to  wonder  just  what  it  is  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  want  to  forestall.  Is  it 
a  recession  which  may  or  may  not  come, 
or  is  it  the  possibility  of  a  loss  at  the  polls 
next  November?  One  has  to  suspect, 
since  the  data  base  is  so  suspect,  that  the 
latter  is  of  primary  concern. 

If  we  want  to  help  out  areas  hard  hit 
by  unemployment,  the  way  to  do  it  is 
not  to  soak  up  private  investment  capi- 
tal that  could  otherwise  be  used  to  build 
new  plants  and  develop  new  jobs.  Nor 
does  it  make  sense  to  require  wage  rates 
be  paid  in  excess  of  those  which  might 
otherwise  prevail;  all  that  does  is  dis- 
courage construction  firms  from  hiring 
people  they  otherwise  might.  In  short, 
this  bill  is  the  epitome  of  illogic  and, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  deserves  to  be 
rejected. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  .  It  would  make  a  bad  bill  bet- 
ter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Walker)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

SZCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  130,  noes  266, 
not  voting  38,  as  foUows: 


(RoUNo.23] 

AYES— 130 

Abdnor 

Coughlln 

Oudger 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Crane.  Daniel 

Guyer 

Anttaony 

Danlej,  Dan 

Hall.  Tex. 

Archer 

Daniel.  R.  V?. 

Hammer- 

Ashbrook 

Dannemeyer 

schmldt 

Bodbam 

de  1b  Qarza 

Hance 

Bafaiis 

Deckard 

Hansen 

Bamcrd 

Derrick 

Hefner 

Bauman 

Devlne 

Hlghtow«r 

Be»rd,  Tenn. 

Dlcklnaon 

Hinson 

Bereuter 

Doman 

Holt 

Bethiiiw 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Huckaby 

Bowen 

EdwanK,  Ala. 

Ireland 

Breaux 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Jeffries 

Broomfleld 

Bmery 

Jenkins 

BroyhUl 

Erdahl 

Johnson,  Colo 

Buchanan 

Erlenbom 

Kelly 

Burgener 

Evans,  Del. 

Kindness 

BuUer 

Ivans,  Oa. 

Kramer 

Byron 

Fenwlck 

Latta 

OampbeU 

Porsythe 

Leach,  Iowa 

Carter 

Fountain 

Livingston 

CbappeU 

Gibbons 

Loeffler 

Cheney 

Olngrlch 

Long,  Md. 

0<ddwater 

Lungren 

CoIUna,  Tex. 

Ooodllng 

McClory 

Conable 

Oramm 

McDonald 

Corcoran 

Oraasley 

UartloU 

Martin 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Neal 
Nelson 
Paul 
Porter 
Preyer 
Quayle 
Rhodes 
Roberts 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
BeUenson 
Benja^nin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanc  bard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Brad  em  as 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burllson 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carr 

Oavanaugh 
Chlaholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
dinger 
Coelho 
Collins,  HI. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Courier 
D'Amours 
Daniel  son 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Derwlnski 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Dreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Eklgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
English 
Ertel 

Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fasoell 
Fazio 
Perraro 
Flndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Plthian 
Fllppo 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 


Robinson 

Rose 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schiilze 

Sebelius 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

NOBS— 266 

Fowler 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Gllclunan 

Oonzalee 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarini 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFaloe 

Lagomarslno 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas  , 

Lewis 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Btarks 

Marlenee 

Matsui 

Blattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Miniah 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moirett 

MoUoban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murphy,  Pa, 

Murtha 


Stenhoim 

Stockman 

Stump 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Winn 

Young,  Fla. 


Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nate  her 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Paihayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper . 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pxu»ell 

QuUlen 

Rataall 

Rallaback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuse 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Royer 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

UUm&n 

Van  Oeerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Williams,  Mont 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 


Wydler 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young.  Mo. 
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Addabbo 

Hagedom 

Murphy,  ni. 

Anderson,  III. 

Hawkins 

Runnels 

Barnes 

HUlU 

Santlni 

Boggs 

Hopklna 

Shumway 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hutto 

Stokes 

Burton,  John 

Jeffords 

Treen 

Camey 

Jones,  N.C. 

Whitley 

Crane,  Philip 

Leath,  Tex. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dellums 

Lee 

Wolff 

Diggs 

Lott 

Wright 

Flood 

McEwen 

Wyatt 

Prenzel 

Mathls 

Zeferettl 

Grisbam 

MUler.  calif. 

Dieoo 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

Wolpe 


pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hopkins  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  and  Mr.  NICHOLS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFESED   BY    MB.    KINDNESS 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kindness:  Page 
65,  strike  out  line  16  and  everything  that 
follows  through  line  3  on  page  66  and  Insert 
in  Heu  thereof  the  following : 

"(A)  Limitation. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  no  allocation  shall  be  made  to  any 
unit  of  local  government  if  the  allocable 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  unit  is  less  than  9800. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  inform  our  colleagues  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  debate  need  not 
be  very  long  on  this  amendment,  and 
those  who  want  to  stay  around  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  this  matter  rather 
promptly  I  think  would  find  it  to  be  val- 
uable and  time-saving  to  do  that. 

This  amendment  reduces  the  mini- 
mum allocation  available  under  the  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments, regardless  of  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, to  $800.  At  the  present  the  bill  sets 
a  minimum  allocation  amount  of  $6,000 
for  local  governments  that  are  located 
within  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal areas  and  a  $3,000  level  for  local  gov- 
ments  located  outside  of  SMSA's.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  restrictions  is  to  tie  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  to  governments  which 
would  otherwise  qualify,  but  do  not  meet 
the  local  allocation  amount.  Who  is  to 
say  that  $3,000  for  a  smsdl  town  would 
not  be  of  the  same  proportional  benefit 
to  that  community  as  $30  million  might 
be  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Similarly,  there  are  many  small  pri- 
mary suburban  governments  located  In 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
to  which  $5,000  would  be  of  benefit. 
Yet  the  current  bill  would  exclude  them. 
We  are  not  talking  about  making  gov- 
ernments eligible  if  they  do  not  other- 
wise meet  the  eligibility  criteria.  The 
amendment  does  not  do  that.  It  only  af- 
fects the  cutoff.  The  cutoff  right  now  dif- 
fers between  the  two  types  of  local  gov- 
ernments. If  the  amount  that  would  be 
payable  is  less  than  $6,000  or  $3,000,  then 
they  just  do  not  receive  it.  This  amend- 
ment would  make  the  amount  $800  for 
all  local  governmental  imits  if  they  are 
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eligible  tmder  the  formula,  the  criteria 
in  the  bill  otherwise.  The  governments 
would  still  have  to  meet  the  per  capita 
income  restriction,  the  unemployment 
levels,  and  wage  and  salary  grade  levels 
that  determine  eligibility  for  all  govern- 
ments. This  amendment  simply  seeks  to 
address  the  imbalance  created  between 
large  and  small  governments  in  this  bill. 
Why  $800?  Though  the  figure  osten- 
sibly seems  small,  it  actually  is  not  all 
that  smaU,  as  I  previously  said.  In  some 
small  commimity  budgets  $800  could  be 
put  to  very  good  use.  In  fact,  I  would 
trust  the  expenditure  of  that  amount  of 
money  in  a  small  community  more  read- 
ily than  I  would  trust  the  expenditure 
of  $30  million  in  a  large  city  that  would 
receive  that  amount.  But  $800  is  a  good 
level  to  set  as  a  minimum  payment  since 
it  corresponds  with  the  minimum  yearly 
payment  in  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program.  They  might  even  be  able  to  use 
the  same  computer  programing  to  figure 
out  who  gets  it  and  who  does  not.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  are  paid  out  in  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  which 
expends  $7  billion  a  year,  though  not  to 
nearly  as  many  small  communities  as 
come  under  this  amendment.  Given  a 
much  smaller  slice  of  the  pie  of  the  f  imds 
to  be  distributed,  many  others  would  be 
helped,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
turn  our  backs  on  them  simply  because 
we  want  to  help  the  larger  cities. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment;  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  amendment;  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  it.  It 
does  not  pose  great  technical  problems 
in  its  application  because,  as  I  say,  the 
concept  is  already  at  work  in  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  allocations,  and  I 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment because  it  runs  exactly  opposite  to 
the  purpose  of  title  V  of  this  bill.  The 
title  V  program  is  called  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  because  it  is  designed  to  direct 
funds  authorized  to  those  areas  which 
are  most  in  need.  To  drop  the  minimum 
of  $6,000  for  communities  in  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  and  $3,000 
for  those  outside  SMSA's,  and  make  the 
figure  $800,  will  spread  the  funds,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  said.  But  it 
will  spread  the  program  around  to  so 
many  communities  that  the  purpose  of 
title  V  will  be  totally  lost.  I  would  urge 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Kindness) 
there  were — ayes  12;  noes  28. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
place  into  the  public  record  my  reasons 
for  this  vote,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  vote 
for  this  countercyclical  aid  bill,  espe- 
cially as  a  New  Yorker.  Indeed,  I  under- 
stand well  that  there  are  times  when 
the  Federal  Government  must  "come  to 
the  rescue,"  particularly  to  help  our 
cities  and  States. 

This  is  why  I  have  supported  emer- 
gency aid  for  New  York  City— once  un- 


der President  Ford  and  again  imder 
President  Carter.  I  was  also  an  original 
sponsor  of  revenue  sharing,  and  in  1979 
strongly  supported  my  colleague  Barber 
Conable's  amendment  to  restore  more 
than  $765  million  in  Federal  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  New  York.  I  am  also  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Moynihan's  "water 
reform  bill,"  which  provides  New  York 
(Tity  and  New  Yoiic  State  with  additional 
fimding  for  a  third  water  tunnel  for 
New  York  City.  And  I  also  voted  this 
afternoon  against  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  which  restricted 
the  aid  available  for  New  York. 

So  the  issue  before  us  is  not  philo- 
sophical, but  practical.  How  best  can  the 
Federal  Government  help  New  York?  If 
programs  like  countercyclical  aid  are  the 
right  answer,  then  they  will  get  my  sup- 
port. But  I  believe  the  facts  show  that 
they  are  not. 

In  1980  the  economic  distress  through- 
out New  York  remains  alarming.  Fami- 
lies and  businesses  continue  to  leave  New 
York  in  droves.  Since  1970  New  York 
has  lost  more  than  half  million  residents 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1977  New  York  City 
alone  lost  over  600,000  jobs,  and  the  city's 
economic  forecast  remains  dismal. 

My  own  district  in  Buffalo  has  been 
battered  by  a  rash  of  major  plant  clos- 
ings. Just  this  fall  Bethlehem  Steel  laid 
off  hundreds  of  workers.  And  for  those 
workers  who  have  managed  to  keep  their 
jobs?  Most  have  not  seen  their  incomes 
rise  in  real  terms  for  10  years.  What  we 
are  seeing  in  New  York  and  particularly 
in  Buffalo  is  not  a  cyclical  downturn. 
It  is  an  economic  debacle — and  a  debacle 
brought  about  for  some  clearly  recogniz- 
able reasons. 

The  primary  reason  for  New  York's 
economic  problems  is  that  the  State  fares 
so  badly  with  Federal  tax  and  spending 
policies.  Why,  after  all,  is  New  York  los- 
ing so  many  people  and  jobs?  The  an- 
swer: New  Yorkers  are  being  forced  to 
bear  one  of  the  most  crushing  tax  bur- 
dens in  the  Nation.  My  Buffalo  constitu- 
ents face  the  third  highest  per  capita  tax 
burden  of  any  major-  U.S.  city,  while 
residents  of  New  York  City  face  the 
highest  of  all.  Compare  New  York's  per 
capita  income  with  North  Carolina's. 
Before  taxes:  New  York,  $7,547;  North 
Carolina,  $5,935.  But  with  higher  in- 
comes New  Yorkers  are  also  in  higher  tax 
brackets ;  in  addition  they  pay  far  higher 
State  and  local  taxes.  As  a  result  a  com- 
parison of  real,  after-tax  income  tells 
quite  a  different  story.  New  York,  $3,979 ; 
North  Carolina,  $4,509.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  New  Yorkers  leave — reluc- 
tantly— for  States  where  their  standard 
of  living  can  be  enhanced,  and  the  cost  of 
doing  business  will  not  make  their  prod- 
ucts uncompetitive.  And  I  am  not  just 
referring  to  the  Sunbelt,  for  New  Yorkers 
are  leaving  in  large  numbers  for  their 
Icwer-tax  neighbors  in  the  Northeast  as 
well. 

But  not  only  do  New  Yorkers  pay  the 
highest  taxes — they  get  a  miserably  poor 
return  for  their  effort  as  well.  New  York- 
ers pay  almost  12  percent  of  Federal 
taxes,  but  get  back  only  8  percent  in 
Federal  outlays,  despite  the  efforts  of 
many  of  us  in  Congress  to  get  New  York 


its  fair  share.  New  Ywkers  still  face  a 
vicious  circle.  They  play  a  Federal  game 
they  can  never  win,  for  the  more  they 
send  to  Washington,  the  less  they  get 
back.  And  yet  their  representatives  in 
Washington  continue  to  say  the  answer 
is  higher  Federal  spending,  which  conse- 
quently means  higher  taxation. 

An  October  1979  General  Accounting 
Office  report  tells  exactly  how  tax  rates 
affect  New  York  City.  GAO  concludes: 

New  York  City's  tax  structure  is  funda- 
mentally tmdermining  its  ability  to  col- 
lect enough  tax  revenues. 

The  city's  business  and  personal  taxes 
have  seriously  damaged  the  economy, 
particularly  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Higher  personal  tax  rates,  at  all  levels, 
are  forcing  individuals  and  businesses  to 
locate  elsewhere. 

And  these  high  marginal  tax  rates  do 
not  just  send  businesses  and  higher  in- 
come individuals  scurrying  out  of  New 
York.  Their  effects  on  the  poor  are  far 
more  brutal.  When  a  high  level  of  trans- 
fer payments — such  as  New  York  gener- 
ously provides — is  combined  with  a  trag- 
ically high  rate  of  infiation  and  persMial 
income  taxation,  individuals'  incentives 
to  leave  the  welfare  system  for  employ- 
ment are  almost  completely  destroyed.  A 
family  of  four  living  at  the  poverty  level 
in  New  York  would,  given  continued  12  Vi 
percent  inflation,  be  in  the  46-percent 
tax  bracket  by  1989.  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  the  safety  net  of  social  serv- 
ices. It  is  an  argument  against  imposing 
criminally  high  marginal  tax  rates  on  the 
earnings  of  the  poor.  What  we  have  got 
is  not  a  Federal  policy  that  helps  low  in- 
come New  Yorkers  up  the  ladder  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  It  is  a  policy  that  in- 
sures that  they  never  get  off  the  bottom 
rung. 

While  New  Yorkers  gain  the  least  frtMn 
spending  programs,  they  gain  the  most 
from  tax  rate  reduction.  This  is  why  I 
have  for  years  pr(H)osed  an  across  the 
board  reduction  in  Federal  income  tax 
rates,  and  why  I  support  the  efforts  to 
reduce  New  York  State  income  and  prop- 
erty taxes  as  well.  I  also  believe  that 
we  must  cut  the  progressivity  of  the  in- 
come tax  rates  by  50  percent  in  the  next 
5  years,  index  income  and  capital  gains 
tax  rates,  adjust  inventory  apprecia- 
tion and  capital  depreciation  for  infla- 
tion, and  provide  incentives  for  hiring 
youth  and  minority  unemployed.  I  want 
to  reduce  the  tax  wedge  between  an  in- 
dividual's effort  and  his  or  her  reward 
to  get  our  State  economy  moving  again. 
It  seems  cleai  then  that  countercycli- 
cal aid,  which  requires  higher  spending 
and  borrowing  and  contributes  noth- 
ing— indeed  undermines  the  fight  for  tax 
reduction — does  not  provide  a  solution 
to  Buffalo's  and  New  Yorii's  economic  de- 
cline or  even  to  their  fiscal  stress.  But 
as  a  practical  matter  we  need  to  stfk  as 
well:  Is  it  an  acceptable  short-run 
palliative? 

If  I  believed  that  this  bill  would  at- 
tack the  causes  or  even  relieve  the  symp- 
toms of  New  York's  economic  distress  I 
would  vote  for  it.  If  Congress  would 
agree  to  combine  this  short-term  aid 
with  such  necessary  long-term  measures 
as  tax  rate  reduction  and  regulatory 
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reform,  I  would  vote  for  it.  Indeed,  I 
would  vote  to  give  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments far  more  aid,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  soon  it  would  no  longer 
be  needed.  But  I  cannot  take  the  step — 
however  much  easier  it  would  be — of 
offering  false  promises  to  New  York,  of 
voting  for  a  bill  that  can  only  worsen 
the  State's  economic  condition. 

For  countercyclical  aid  not  only  fails 
to  attack  the  underlying  causes  of  New 
York's  decline;  it  actually  exacerbates 
them.  By  tying  aid  to  the  "tax  effort" — 
which  after  all  is  just  another  name 
for  the  tax  burden — it  forces  out  be- 
leagiu-ered  State  and  local  governments 
to  continue  the  very  policies  that  are 
destroying  their  revenue  base.  When  you 
subsidize  something,  you  get  more  of  it; 
and  the  Federal  Goverrmient  is  subsi- 
dizing taxing  and  spending.  For  far  too 
long  New  York  has  been  deceived  by 
the  allure  of  Federal  funds  that  are 
available  if  only  the  State  will  make  a 
greater  tax  and  spending  "effort."  We 
cannot  afford  to  go  any  further  down 
that  road. 

We  have  heard  that  New  Yorkers, 
after  all,  would  get  a  large  share  of  this 
aid.  But  it  is  time  we  admit  that  we  never 
win  at  the  Federal  spending  and  taxing 
game,  that  we  pay  in  the  end  for  every- 
thing we  get — and  then  some.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the  FWeral 
sleight  of  hand,  which  gives  to  New 
York  with  the  right  hand  what  it  sur- 
reptitiously— through  our  highly  pro- 
gressive tax  structure  and  the  inflation 
that  pushes  individuals  into  higher  and 
higher  income  tax  brackets — takes  back 
with  the  left. 

In  short,  I  must  refuse  to  mislead  New 
York  and  Buffalo.  I  want  to  see  New 
York  State  grow.  I  want  to  see  New 
York  resume  its  deserved  place  as  the 
hub  of  American  industry,  commerce, 
and  iimovation.  I  want  to  see  families, 
jobs,  and  businesses  coming  to  our  great 
State.  That  is  what  I  suggest  really 
means  "loving"  New  York.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5980, 
a  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of  fiscal  as- 
sistance during  economic  recessions,  in 
addition  to  a  program  of  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  to  States  and  United  States 
territories. 

Much  credit  should  be  given  to  Cwn- 
mittee  Chairman  Brooks  and  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Fountain,  as  well  as 
the  ranking  Republican  Congressmen 
HoRTON  and  Wydler,  who  insured  the 
reporting  of  this  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

My  district,  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands,  is  subject  to  the  fiscal  problems 
associated  with  economic  downturns, 
just  like  any  other  State  and  territory. 
We  are  hit  severely  by  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate,  coupled  with  an  extremely 
low  per  capita  inccMne  level. 

Under  H.R.  5980,  the  territories  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  entitled  to  a  1 -per- 
cent set-aside  to  assist  us  in  our  ever 
constant  struggle  against  these  inevit- 
able fiscal  difficulties. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Thank  you.* 


•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
trol of  deficit  spending,  already  recog- 
nized by  Republicans  should  become  the 
first  priority  of  the  Democratic  Congress 
and  administration  as  well.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fires  of  infiation  will  be  fur- 
ther fueled  should  H.R.  5980,  the  antire- 
cecsion  and  targeted  fiscal  assistance  bill, 
be  approved.  Any  proposal  to  transfer 
money  from  a  shaky  U.S.  Treasury  to 
more  solvent  States  and  local  govern- 
ments is  ill  conceived  at  best.  Antire- 
cession fiscal  assistance  and  targeted  fis- 
cal assistance  addresses  a  symptom  of 
the  very  problem  they  compound. 

Antirecession  or  countercyclical  fiscal 
assistance  has  been  severely  criticized  in 
the  past  for  reliance  on  unreliable  and 
uneven  unemployment  data.  Although  an 
attempt  is  made  to  adopt  the  gross  na- 
tional product/wage-salary  data  as  the 
trigger  for  a  national  program  and  the 
State  allocations,  localities  still  receive 
money  based  upon  unemployment  statis- 
tics. The  General  Accounting  OfiBce  and 
the  President's  Commission  on  Unem- 
ployment Statistics  have  indicated  that 
local  unemployment  rates  are  unfair  to 
many  areas. 

Over  and  above  the  question  of  data 
reliability,  is  the  one  of  demonstrated 
correlation  between  level  of  employment 
and  ability  of  cities  to  raise  revenues.  The 
percentage  of  change  in  unemployment 
rates  from  1973  to  1976  for  42  large  cities, 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  change 
in  revenue  obtained  from  their  own 
sources,  produced  so  low  a  coefficient  of 
correlation  (—0.11095)  as  to  be  insignifi- 
cant. Economists  argue  that  States  and 
localities  are  not  seriously  injured  by  re- 
cession and  the  unemployment  associated 
with  it  since:  First,  many  localities  do  not 
depend  on  cyclically  sensitive  revenues; 
and  second.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  responsible  for  the  type  of 
public  services  for  which  recession  de- 
mand increases.  Hence  States  and  local 
governments  do  not  raise  taxes,  cut  em- 
ployment and  services,  or  delay  public 
works  projects,  all  of  which  would  ham- 
per national  recovery  efforts. 

Targeted  fiscal  assistance  could  be 
little  more  than  a  bribe  to  localities  in 
order  to  gamer  political  support.  There 
is  no  hard  evidence  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program.  In  addition,  there 
is  no  guaranty  that  these  funds  will  be 
"targeted"  to  areas  of  true  need  since 
their  disbursement  is  based  on  imem- 
ployment  rates  which,  as  just  discussed, 
have  no  correlation  to  the  ability  to  raise 
revenues  and  provide  services. 

Although  at  first  it  may  not  seem  as 
appealing  as  the  actual  cash  handout 
planned,  a  better  application  of  up  to 
$1.25  billion  would  be  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. The  American  taxpayers  know  that 
by  solving  the  problem  of  inflation,  one 
also  eliminates  its  symptoms.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  section  1?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  2. 

Section  2  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976  Is  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  2?  Hearing  none,  the 


question  is  on  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Murtha) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5980)  to  authorize  a  program  of  fiscal 
assistance  during  economic  recessions 
and  to  authorize  a  program  of  targeted 
fiscal  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  506,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BT    MR. 
KINDNESS 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kindness  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  5980  to  the  Committee  on  Ctovernment 
Operations  with  Instructions  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Page  41,  line  18,  strike  out  "$1,000.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$625.- 
000,000". 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  seeks 
to  put  back  to  the  level  of  authorized 
funding  for  the  countercyclical  assist- 
ance portion  of  this  bill — seeks  to  put  it 
back  to  that  level  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  originally  the  bill  had 
proposed  $525  million  in  authorized 
funding  for  the  coimtercyclical  assist- 
ance. We  have  spent  most  of  the  time 
talking  about  targeted  fiscal  assistance. 
Some  of  us  are  concerned  that  the  tar- 
geted fiscal  assistance  is  all  that  is  go- 
ing to  get  any  attention  in  this  meas- 
ure, but  the  fact  is  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  supposedly  to  pro- 
vide countercyclical  fiscal  assistance  In 
the  event  recession  brings  local  and 
State  governments  to  the  point  where 
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they  have  to  have  some  help  from 
Uncle  Sam  to  meet  their  ordinary  needs. 
In  the  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  amend  that  authorized 
level  of  funding  to  increase  it  to  $1  bil- 
lion. The  simple  fact  is  the  budget  res- 
olution that  this  House  has  approved 
only  provides  $525  million  for  counter- 
cyclical fiscal  assistance.  This  bill  con- 
tains an  authorized  level  of  $1  billion. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  do  that  kind  of 
magic.  I  suggest  that  you  cannot.  It  is 
going  to  be  suggested  to  you:  well,  it  is 
not  going  to  fall  in  this  fiscal  year  any- 
way. The  fact  is  whether  the  money  is 
actually  expended  in  this  fiscal  year  or 
not,  it  is  an  irresponsible  act  for  this 
House  to  authorize  funding  at  a  level  in 
excess  of  what  we  have  already  decided 
in  a  rather  specific  move  when  consider- 
ing the  budget  resolution.  We  said :  $525 
million  for  countercyclical  fiscal  assist- 
ance, and  that  is  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  in  this  bill: 
$1  billion,  requires  some  resolution  with 
the  budget  resolution.  How  do  you  re- 
solve such  a  confiict?  I  do  not  know.  I 
wish  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
were  here  at  the  moment.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  of  some  concern  to  him  that 
this  authorization  level  is  higher  than 
the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
what  he  says.  If  this  Congress  is  ever  go- 
ing to  demonstrate  any  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, if  we  have  any  faith  in  the  so- 
called  budget  system  that  is  supposed  to 
impose  upon  us  self-discipline,  this  is  a 
key  vote. 

Now  this  program  has  been  rejected  in 
the  past  by  such  stellar  leaders  of  this 
House  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  who  unfortunately  had  to  bring 
this  bill  before  us  now.  The  gentleman 
has  had  to  go  to  the  Rose  Garden  and 
come  back  and  change  his  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  fund  defense  and  all  the  other  pro- 
grams, why  restart  a  program  that  has 
failed  in  many  instances?  We  are  redis- 
tributing money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.  This  bill,  if  we  vote  for  it,  is  a 
cool  billion  added  to  the  deficit.  If  we 
mean  anything  about  the  rhetoric  we 
use  in  our  campaign,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  shown  us  the  way  in  his  leader- 
ship and  I  would  encourage  support  for 
his  motion  to  recommit  and  I  would  fur- 
ther encourage  a  vote  against  this  bill  if, 
in  fact,  the  gentleman's  motion  fails.  The 
gentleman  has  shown  us  the  way  and  if 
we  mean  what  we  say,  here  is  our  chance 
to  show  it. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  plead  for  common- 
sense  to  prevail  at  letist  on  this  one  occa- 
sion while  we  are  considering  this  bill.  It 
is  not  going  to  kill  the  program.  We  will 
even  be  told  all  the  moneys  cannot  be 
expended  in  fiscal  year  1981.  If  that  is 
so,  then  let  us  do  what  is  called  for  by 
the  budget  resolution. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did 
discuss  this  in  the  full  committee.  I 
think  it  is  a  fact  there  is  no  way,  espe- 
cially now  that  the  figures  for  the 
fourth  quarter  are  in  for  last  year, 
there  is  no  way  that  the  countercyclical 
program  could  go  into  effect  until  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1980.  In  other 
words,  no  money  could  be  expended 
under  this  program  until  we  get  to  fiscal 
year  1981.  What  this  bill  is  providing 
is  an  authorization  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  To  obhgate  funds. 

Mr.  HORTON.  No,  it  does  not  obligate 
funds. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speakei,  this  looks  like  an  easy 
vote  to  save  $500  million,  but  that  is  not 
what  it  will  do  at  all.  The  $525  million 
in  the  budget  resolution  is  based  on  cur- 
rent forecasts  of  the  severity  of  a  pos- 
sible recession  that  is  likely  to  trigger 
payments  imder  the  antirecession  pro- 
gram late  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

If  those  forecasts  are  accurate,  fine. 
Spending  will  not  go  above  $525  million, 
but  economic  forecasting  is  not  an  exact 
science.  Things  could  get  worse  than 
we  expect.  In  that  case  we  would  still 
need  and  still  have  the  authority  to 
provide  the  additional  spending  needed 
if  the  $1  billion  ceiling  is  retained.  Of 
course,  that  action  would  require  appro- 
priations so  the  spending  will  not  be 
automatic.  It  will  have  to  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  still 
get  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it,  to  make 
a  decision  then.  There  may  be  a  third 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  bring  up  one  addi- 
tional current  fact.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  under  the  function  of  850, 
where  this  $525  million  was  anticipated, 
has  anticipated  and  projected  the  esti- 
mated outlays  for  title  IV — that  is  the 
antirecession  measure — as  a  maximum 
of  $195  million  in  fiscal  year  1980  and 
a  maximum  imder  title  V — the  bill  orig- 
inally said  $250  million,  but  we  agreed 
yesterday  on  $200  million  so  the  maxi- 
mum that  is  now  anticipated  that  could 
be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1980  is  $395  mil- 
lion. "Riere  is  no  problem  with  that.  You 
leave  the  authority  there  for  Congress 
to  utilize  if  it  needs  it.  You  are  operat- 
ing within  the  current  budget,  and  that 
is  the  way  we  should  be  operating. 
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I  would  tell  you  that  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  possibility  of  a  severe  reces- 
sion and  retain  the  billion-dollar  ceihng. 
We  are  not  going  to  trigger  any  of  the 
antirecession  money  until  two  consecu- 
tive quarters  show  a  decline  in  wages 
and  salaries.  It  means  that  it  is  most  im- 
likely  that  any  payment  could  be  made 
at  all  imder  antirecession  until  very,  very 
late  in  the  last  quarter,  possibly  the  last 
month  of  the  1980  fiscal  yesu*,  and  it  is 
more  likely  that  those  payments  would 
occur  in  fiscal  year  1981,  which  begins 
October  1. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  srield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  if  we  do  not 
need  it  imtil  late  this  year,  why  are  we 
doing  it  now? 

The  gentleman  origlnaUy  called  this 
bill  a  snake.  What  happened  to  make  it 
a  nonsnake? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  WeU,  I  was  talking 
about  revenue  sharing,  if  the  gentleman 
will  recall. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr  BROOKS.  And  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  between  the  antirecession  pro- 
vision we  are  talking  about  now  and  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  General  revenue 
sharing  would  give  funds  away  to  every- 
body with  an  empty  sack. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  it  was  coun- 
tercyclical aid,  if  I  recall  the  gentle- 
man's comment,  because  I  always  pay 
attention  when  the  gentleman  makes  a 
comment.  The  gentleman  said  a  snake 
is  &  szi&kc 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man, there  are  some  kinds  of  snakes  like 
copperheads  that  will  kill  you;  rattle- 
snakes that  will  kill  you;  coral  snakes 
that  will  kill  you;  cottonmouth  mocca- 
sins that  will  kill  you;  but  garden 
snakes  are  harmless;  black  chicken 
snakes  are  just  lovely.  They  eat  rats. 
They  are  wonderful.  They  make  great 
pets. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
going  to  lose  his  garden  snakes  and  his 
rattlers. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  important  point  here  to  make  is 
that  this  is  a  bill  authorizing  $1  billion. 
It  does  not  appropriate  any  funds.  It 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  appropriation  and  that 
could  not  possibly  happen  until  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on 
this  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ITie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
following  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit.  Members  will  record  their 
presence  by  electronic  device. 
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The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  178,  nays  215, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  34] 
TEAS— .178 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Olnn 

Nichols 

Andrews, 

GUckman 

O'Brien 

N.Dak. 

Oradlson 

Pashayan 

Archer 

Oramm 

Paul 

Aahbrook 

Orassley 

Pease 

Badham 

Gudger 

Petri 

Bafalls 

Ouyer 

Porter 

BamArd 

Hall,  Tex. 

Preyer 

Bauman 

Hamilton 

Prltchard 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Quayle 

Bennett 

schmldt 

Qulllen 

Bereuter 

Hanoe 

Rallsback 

Bethune 

Hansen 

Regttla 

BevUl 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Bowen 

Hefner 

Rltter 

Breaux 

Heftel 

Robinson 

BrlnUey 

Hlnsou 

Roth 

Broomfleld 

Holt 

Rousselot 

Broyhin 

Hubbard 

Royer 

Burgener 

Hughes 

Rudd 

Butler 

Hutto 

Russo 

Byron 

Hyde 

Satterfleld 

Campbell 

Ichord 

Sawyer 

Carter 

Ireland 

Schroeder 

Cavanaugh 

Jacobs 

Schulze 

Cheney 

Jeffries 

Sebeltus 

Cleveland 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Cllnger 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Sharp 

Coleman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shelby 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kelly 

Shuster 

Conable 

Kemp 

Skelton 

Corcoran 

Kindness 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Coughlln 

Kramer 

Snowe 

Courter 

Lagomarslno 

Snyder 

Crane.  Daniel 

Latta 

Solomon 

D' Amours 

Leach,  Iowa 

Spence 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lee 

Stangeland 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lewis 

Stanton 

E>annemeyer 

Livingston 

Stenholm 

Deckard 

Loeffler 

Stockman 

Derwlnakl 

Long,  Md. 

Symms 

Devlne 

Lujan 

Synar 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Tauke 

Doman 

McClory 

Taylor 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

McDonald 

Thomas 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McKay 

Trlble 

Edwards,  Okla 

Marlenee 

Vander  Jagt 

Emery 

Marriott 

Walker 

English 

Martin 

Wampler 

Erdahl 

MaT^zolt 

Watklns 

Erienbom 

Mica 

Whltchurst 

Evans,  Del. 

Michel 

Whlttaker 

Fen  wick 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whltten 

Flndley 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Pllppo 

Moore 

Wlnn 

Porsytbe 

Moorhead, 

Wlrth 

Fountain 

Calif. 

Wylle 

Prenzel 

Myers.  Ind. 

Young.  Alaska 

Fuqua 

Natcher 

Toung,  Fla. 

Qtbbons 

Neal 

Olngrlch 

Nelson 
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Akaka 

Buchanan 

Ertel 

AlbosU 

Burllson 

Evans.  Oa. 

Alexander 

Carney 

Evans,  Ind. 

Ambro 

Carr 

Pary 

Anderson. 

Chappell 

Fascell 

Calif. 

Chlsholm 

Pazlo 

Annunzlo 

Clausen 

Ferraro 

Anthony 

Clay 

Fish 

Applegate 

Coelho 

Fisher 

Ashley 

Collins,  ni. 

Flthlan 

Aspln 

Conte 

Florlo 

Atkinson 

Conyers 

Foley 

AuCoin 

Corman 

Ford,  Mich. 

BaUey 

Cotter 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Baldus 

Danlelson 

Fowler 

Beard.  R.I. 

Daschle 

Frost 

Bedell 

Davis,  Mich. 

Garcia 

BeUenson 

Davis.  S.C 

Oaydoe 

Benjamin 

de  la  Garza 

Gehpardt 

Blaggl 

Dellums 

Oilman 

Bingham 

Derrick 

Gonzalez 

Blanchard 

Dixon 

Goodllng 

Boland 

Dodd 

Gore 

Boiling 

Donnelly 

Gray 

Boner 

Dougherty 

Green 

Bontor 

Downey 

Guarlnl 

Bonker 

Drlnan 

Hall,  Ohio 

Bouquard 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hanley 

Brademas 

Early 

Harkln 

Brodhead 

Eckhardt 

Harris 

Brooks 

Edgar 

Heckler 

Brown,  Calif 

Edwards,  Calif 

High  tower 

Holland 

Uitcbell,  Md. 

Sabo 

Hollenbeck 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

Holtzman 

Moakley 

Selberllng 

Horton 

Moffett 

Shannon 

Howard 

Mollohan 

Simon 

Huckaby 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Slack 

Jenrette 

Mottl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Johnson,  Calif 

Murphy,  NY. 

Solarz 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Spellman 

Kastenmeler 

Murtha 

St  Germain 

Kazen 

Myers,  Pa. 

Stack 

KUdee 

Nedzl 

Staggers 

Kogovsek 

Nolan 

Stark 

Koatmayer 

Nowak 

Steed 

LaFalce 

Oakar 

Stewart 

Leach.  La. 

Oberstar 

Stratton 

Lederer 

Obey 

Studds 

Lehman 

Ottlnger 

Swift 

Leland 

Panetta 

Thompson 

Lent 

Patten 

Traxler 

Le  vitas 

Patterson 

Udall 

Uoyd 

Pepper 

Ullman 

Long,  La. 

Perkins 

Van  Deerlln 

Lowry 

Pejwer 

Vantk 

Luken 

Pickle 

Vento 

Lundlne 

Price 

Volkmer 

McCloskey 

Pursell 

Walgren 

McCormack 

Rahall 

Waxman 

McDade 

Rangel 

Weaver 

McEwen 

Ratchford 

WfltflH 

McHugh 

Reuss 

White 

McKlnney 

Richmond 

Williams.  Mont. 

Magulre 

Rlnaldo 

Williams,  Ohio 

Markey 

Roberts 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Marks 

Rodlno 

Wolpe 

Matoul 

Roe 

Wydler 

Mavroules 

Rose 

Yates 

Mlkulskl 

Rosenthal 

Yatron 

Mlneta 

RostenkowskI 

Young.  Mo. 

Mlnlsh 

Roybal 

Zablockl 
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Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Murphy.  111. 

Addabbo 

Grlsham 

Runnels 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hagedom 

Santlnl 

Barnes 

Hawkins 

Shumway 

Boggs 

Hlllls 

Stokes 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hopkins 

Stump 

Burton.  John 

Jeffords 

Treen 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jones,  N.C. 

Whitley 

Crane.  PhUlp 

Leath,  Tex. 

WUson,  Bob 

Dicks 

Lott 

Wolff 

Dlggs 

Madlgan 

Wright 

Dlngell 

Mathls 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Mattox ' 

Zeferettl 

Olalmo 

MUler,  Calif. 
ni640 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Hagedom    for,    with 

Mr.    Addabbo 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Orlsham. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Barnes  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  PhUlp  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnola 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mrs.  HOLT  Messrs.  HUGHES.  PREY- 
ER, and  BOWEN  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  The  question  is  on  the  passage  of 
thebiU. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance With  the  previous  announce- 
ment of  the  Chair,  under  clause  5,  rule 
XV,  the  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  a  recorded  vote  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— YEAS  214,  NAYS 
179,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  26] 

YEAS— 214 

Akaka 

Fish 

Murtha 

Albosta 

Fisher 

Myers,  Pa. 

Alexander 

Florlo 

Natcher 

Ambro 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nedzl 

Anderson, 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

CalU. 

Fountain 

Nowak 

Annunzlo 

Fowler 

Oakar 

Anthony 

Frost 

Oberstar 

Applegate 

Garcia 

Obey 

Ashley 

Oaydos 

Ottlnger 

Aspln 

Gephardt 

Pashayan 

Atkinson 

GUman 

Patten 

AuColn 

Gonzalez 

Patterson 

Bailey 

Goodllng 

Pepper 

Baldus 

Gore 

Perkins 

Beard.  R.I. 

Gray 

Peyser 

Bedell 

Green 

Price 

Benjamin 

Ouarinl 

Pursell 

Blaggl 

Hall,  Ohio 

Rahall 

Bingham 

Hanley 

Rangel 

Blanchard 

Harkln 

Ratchford 

Boland 

Harris 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Heckler 

Richmond 

Boner 

Holland 

Rlnaldo 

Bonlor 

Hollenbeck 

Rodlno 

Bonker 

Holtzman 

Roe 

Bouquard 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Bowen 

HOWCLXd 

RostenkowskI 

Brademas 

Huckaby 

Roybal 

Brodhead 

Hughes 

Russo 

Brooks 

Jenrette 

Sabo 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Scheuer 

Buchanan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Selberllng 

Burllson 

Kastenmeler 

Shannon 

Byron 

Kazen 

Simon 

Carney 

Klldee 

Slack 

Carr 

Kogovsek 

Smith.  Iowa 

Chlsholm 

Kostmayer 

Solarz 

Clausen 

lAFaloe 

Spellman 

Clay 

Leach,  La. 

St  Germain 

Coelho 

Lederer 

Stack 

Collins,  ni. 

Lee 

Staggers 

Conte 

Lehman 

Stanton 

Conyers 

Leland 

SUrk 

Corman 

Lent 

Stewart 

Cotter 

Livingston 

Stratton 

Danlelson 

Uoyd 

Studds 

Davis.  Mich. 

Long.  La. 

Swift 

Davis.  S  C. 

Lowry 

Thompson 

de  la  Garza 

Luken 

Traxler 

Dellums 

Lundlne 

Ullman 

Derrick 

McCloskey 

Van  Deeriln 

Dicks 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Dlngell 

McEwen 

Vanlk 

Dixon 

McHugh 

Vento 

Dodd 

McKlnney 

Walgren 

Donnelly 

Magulre 

Wampler 

Dougherty 

Markey 

Waxman 

Downey 

Marks 

Weaver 

Drlnan 

Matsul 

Weiss 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mavroules 

White 

Early 

Mlkulskl 

Whltteo 

Eckhardt 

Mlneta 

Williams,  Mont 

Edgar 

Mlnlsh 

Williams.  Ohio 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Ertel 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wolpe 

Evans.  Del. 

Moakley 

Wydler 

E^rans,  Ind. 

Moffett 

Yates 

Fary 

Mollohan 

Yatron 

Fascell 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young.  Mo. 

Pszlo 

Murphy,  NY. 

Zablockl 

Ferraro 

Murphy,  Pa. 
NAYS— 179 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bafalls 

Bereuter 

Andrews, 

Barnard 

Bethune 

N.Dak. 

Bauman 

Breaux 

Archer 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brlnkley 

Ashbrook 

Bellenson 

Broomfleld 

Badham 

Bennett 

BrofhlU 
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Burgener 

Hanoe 

Pickle 

Butler 

Hansen 

Porter 

Campbell 

Harsha 

Preyer 

Carter 

Hefner 

Prltchard 

Cavanaugh 

Heftel 

Quayle 

Chappell 

Hlghtower 

QuUlen 

Cheney 

Hlnaon 

RaUsback 

Cleveland 

Holt 

Regula 

Cllnger 

Hubbard 

Rhodes 

Coletnan 

Hutto 

Rltter 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Conable 

Dchond 

Robinson 

Corcoran 

Ireland 

Rose 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Courter 

Jeffries 

Rousselot 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jenkins 

Royer 

D' Amours 

Johnson.  Colo 

Rudd 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones.  Okla. 

Satterfleld 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kelly 

Sawyer 

Dannemeyer 

Kemp 

Schroeder 

Daschle 

Kindness 

Schulze 

Deckard 

Kramer 

Sebellus 

Derwlnakl 

Lagomarslno 

Sensenbrenner 

Devine 

Latta 

Sharp 

Dickinson 

Leach,  Iowa 

Shelby 

Doman 

Levitas 

Shuster 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lewis 

Skelton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Loeffler 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Long,  Md. 

Snowe 

lanery 

Lott 

Snyder 

English 

LuJan 

Solctnon 

Erdahl 

Lungren 

Spence 

Erlenborn 

McClory 

Stangeland 

Evans,  Ga. 

McDonald 

Steed 

Fenwlck 

McKay 

Stenholm 

Flndley 

Marlenee 

Stockman 

Flthlan 

Marriott 

Symms 

Fllppo 

Martin 

Synar 

Foley 

MazzoU 

Tauke 

Forsythe 

Mica 

Taylor 

Frenzel 

Michel 

Thomas 

Fuqua 

Miller,  Ohio 

Trlble 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Udall 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Volkmer 

Glnn 

Moorhead, 

Walker 

Gllckman 

Calif. 

Watklns 

Oradlson 

Myers,  Ind. 

Whitehurst 

Oramm 

Neal 

WhlttJ«k<^r 

Orassley 

Nelson 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Oudger 

Nichols 

Wlnn 

Guyer 

O'Brien 

Wlrth 

Hall.  TeK. 

Panetta 

Wylle 

Hamilton 

Paul 

Young,  Alaska 

Hanuner- 

Pease 

Young,  Fla. 

schmldt 

Petri 

NOT  VOTXNG— 41 

Abdnor 

Orlsham 

Murphy,  m. 

Addabbo 

Bagedorn 

Runnels 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Hawkins 

Santlnl 

Barnes 

mill! 

Shumway 

Bevill 

Hopkins 

Stokes 

Boggs 

Jeffords 

Stump 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jones,  N.C. 

Treen 

Burton,  John 

Leath,  Tex. 

Whitley 

Burton,  Phillip  McCormack 

Wilson,  Bob 

Crane,  Philip 

Madlgan 

Wolff 

Dlggs 

Mathls 

Wright 

Flood 

Mattox 

Wyatt 

Glalmo 

Miller,  Calif. 

Zeferettl 

Goldwater 

Mottl 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Hopkins  against. 
Mr.    Zeferettl    for,    with    Mr.    Hagedorn 
against. 
Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Mattox  against. 
Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  BevllI  against. 
Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

1ST.  Barnes  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Iifr.  Grlsham. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlllnoU  with  Mr.  HlUla. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  506.  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  566)  to  authorize  a  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  program  for  payments  to  local 
governments  requiring  fiscal  relief,  an 
antirecession  fiscal  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFTESEO  BT  MR.  BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Brooks  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  566, 
and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  5980,  as  passed,  as  follows: 
That  the  Act  of  October  20,  1972,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  fiscal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments,  to  authorize  Federal 
collection  of  State  Individual  Income  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes",  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  text  of  section  101 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"This  title  and  titles  IV  and  V  may  be  cited 
as  the  'State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972"';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  titles: 

•  "TITLE  IV— FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  DURING 

PERIODS  OP  RECESSION 
"Sec.  401.  Financial  Assistance  Authorized. 
"(a)  Payments  to  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  title  and  title 
V  as  the  'Secretary')  shall.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  make  pay- 
ments to  State  governments  and  units  of 
local  government  for  each  eligible  calendar 
quarter  to  help  counter  the  effects  of  an  eco- 
nomic recession. 

"(b)  Authorization  or  AppROPRiAnoNs. — 
"(1)  Duration  OP  ATTTHORizATioN. — Subject 
to  paragraph  (2),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  eligible  calendar  quar- 
ter which  Is  1  of  the  4  succeeding  calendar 
quarters  (beginning  with  the  calendar  quar- 
ter which  begins  on  October  1,  1979),  for 
the  purposes  of  payments  under  this  title, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  deter- 
mined for  such  quarter  under  paragraph  (3) . 
Any  amount  so  appropriated  for  any  such 
calendar  quarter  shall  remain  available  for 
making  payments  with  respect  to  such  quar- 
ter until  expended. 

"(2)     LtMITATION    ON    TOTAL    AMOtTNT. The 

total  amount  which  may  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the  4  quar- 
ters described  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

"(3)  Quarterly  aitroprution  limits. — 
The  amount  which  may  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  any  eligible  cal- 
endar quarter  shall  not  exceed  the  product 
of  the  economic  decline  factor  for  such  quar- 
ter multiplied  by  $15,000,000. 

"(c)  Division  Between  Territorial,  State, 
AND  Local  Govixnments. — One  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  subsection 
(b)  for  any  calendar  quarter  shall  b«  allo- 
cated to  territorial  governments  under  sec- 
tion 412.  From  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
so  appropriated,  one-third  of  such  remain- 
der shall  be  allocated  to  State  governments 
tmder  section  402  and  two-thirds  of  such 
remainder  shall  be  allocated  to  units  of  local 
government  under  section  403. 


"(d)  DuuniioNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  calendar  quarters. — An  eli- 
gible calendar  quarter  is — 

"(A)  any  calendar  quarter  which  Is  1  of  2 
consecutive  rAignriar  quarters — 

"(I)  during  each  of  which  the  aggregate 
real  wages  and  salaries  are  less  than  the 
aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  of  the  cal- 
endar quarter  Immediately  preceding  the  first 
of  such  2  quarters;  and 

"(U)  which  are  Immediately  preceded  by, 
concurrent  with,  or  partially  preceded  by 
and  partially  concurrent  with,  2  consecutive 
calendar  quarters  during  each  of  which  the 
real  gross  national  product  Is  less  than  the 
real  gross  national  product  of  the  calendar 
quarter  immediately  preceding  the  first  of 
such  2  quarters;  and 

"(B)  any  calendar  quarter  following  a 
calendar  quarter  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  which  is — 

"(I)  not  a  calendar  quarter  during  which 
the  aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  eqtials 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  base  period  amount; 
and 

"(II)  not  a  calendar  quarter  following  a 
quarter  described  In  clausee  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Aggregate  real  WAGES  AND  KAi.A»nM»  — 
Aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  during  any 
period  are  the  total  amount  of  wages  and 
salaries  received  during  such  period,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  during  such  pe- 
riod, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  groos 
national  product,  deflated  by  the  personal 
consumption  expenditure  Implicit  price  de- 
flator developed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(3)  Real  cross  national  product. — ^Tbe 
real  gross  national  product  Is  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  volume  of  national  produc- 
tion In  constant  dollars,  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(4)  Economic  decline  factor. — The  eco- 
nomic decline  factor  for  any  eligible  quar- 
ter is  determined  by — 

"(A)  subtracting  the  aggregate  real  wages 
and  salaries  for  such  quarter  from  the  ad- 
Justed  base  period  amount; 

"(B)  dividing  the  amount  determined  im- 
der  subparagraph  (A)  by  the  adjusted  base 
period  amount;  and 

"(C)  miUtlplylng  the  resulting  fraction  by 
1 ,000,  and  rounding  the  product  to  the  near- 
est whole  number. 

"(5)  Base  period  amount. — The  base  pe- 
riod amount  Is  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  real 
der  subparagraph  (A)  by  the  adjusted  base 
period  divided  by  two. 

"(6)  Adjusted  base  period  amount. — With 
respect  to  any  eligible  calendar  quarter,  the 
adjusted  base  period  amoimt  Is — 

"(A)  the  base  period  amount  plus  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  such  amount  In  the 
case  of  the  first  eligible  calandar  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  national  base  period;  or 

"(B)  the  adjusted  base  period  cunount  for 
the  preceding  quarter  (as  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  this  subparagraph)  plus 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  such  amount,  in 
the  case  of  any  succeeding  eligible  calendar 
quarter. 

"(7)  National  base  period. — The  national 
base  period  Is  the  2  consecutive  calendar 
quarters  Immediately  preceding  the  first  of 
the  calendar  quarters  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)(A).  Only  one 
national  base  period  shall  be  established 
with  respect  to  each  series  of  consecutive 
eligible  calendar  quarters. 
"Sec.  402.  State  Oovernment  Allocation. 

"(8)  Allocation  op  Funds. — For  each  cal- 
endar quarter  for  which  funds  are  available 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
to  each  eligible  State  government  an  amount 
which  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  available  for  allocation  under  thla 
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section  for  that  quarter  (In  accordance  with 
section  401(c) )  as  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  economic  decline  factor  for  such 
State,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  tax  effort  factor  of  such  State 
government, 

bears  to  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all 
eligible  State  governments. 

"(2)  EteriNrnoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

'•  ( 1 )  Eligible  state  goveknmxnt. — 

"(A)  In  genebal. — A  State  government  is 
an  eligible  State  government  under  this 
section  for  a  calendar  quarter  if — 

"(1)  such  quarter  Is  an  eligible  State  quar- 
ter; and 

"(U)  the  adjusted  base  period  amount  for 
such  State  exceeds  the  aggregate  real  wages 
and  salaries  of  such  State  for  that  calendar 
quarter. 

"(B)  Eligible  state  quabteb. — A  calendar 
quarter  is  an  eligible  State  quarter  with 
respect  to  a  State  If — 

"(1)  such  quarter  Is  an  eligible  calendar 
quarter  as  defined  In  section  401(d)(1); 
and 

"(11)  such  quarter — 

"(I)  is  1  of  2  consecutive  calendar  quar- 
ters, occurring  within  1  year  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  eligible  calendar  quar- 
ter (as  defined  In  section  401(d)  (1) )  or  dur- 
ing any  such  eligible  calendar  quarter,  dur- 
ing each  of  which  the  aggregate  real  wages 
and  salaries  of  such  State  are  less  than  the 
aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  of  such 
State  during  the  calendar  quarter  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  first  of  such  2  quarters; 
or 

"(n)  is  a  quarter  following  a  quarter 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subclause 
(I)  of  this  clause. 

"(2)  EcoNOKic  DECLINE  PACTOH. — The  eco- 
nomlc  decline  factor  for  a  State  for  a  calen- 
dar quarter  Is  a  number  equal  to  the  number 
of  dollars  by  which  the  adjusted  base  period 
amount  for  such  State  exceeds  the  aggregate 
real  wages  and  salaries  of  such  State  for  that 
quarter. 

"(3)  Tax  etfobt  tactob  of  state  covebn- 
MENTS. — The  tax  effort  factor  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment Is  (A)  the  total  taxes  taken  Into 
account  with  respect  to  such  State  govern- 
ment under  section  109(c)  (2)  of  this  Act  for 
the  most  recent  reporting  year  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  section),  divided 
by  (B)  the  personal  Income  for  such  State 
for  such  year  as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  national  Income  ac- 
counts purposes. 

"(4)  Base  pebiod  amoxint. — The  base  pe- 
riod amount  of  a  State  is  the  sum  of  the 
aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  of  such 
State  during  its  base  period  divided  by  two. 

"(5)  Adjusted  base  pebiop  amount. — With 
respect  to  any  calendar  quarter,  the  adjusted 
base  period  amount  of  a  State  Is — 

"(A)  the  base  period  amount  of  such  State 
plus  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  such 
amount,  in  the  case  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  following  the  base  period  of  such 
State;  or 

"(B)  the  adjusted  base  period  amount  of 
such  State  for  the  preceding  quarter  (as 
computed  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  this 
subparagraph)  plus  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  such  amount,  In  the  case  of  any  suc- 
ceeding calendar  quarter. 

"(6)  State  base  pebiod. — The  base  period 
for  any  State  is  the  2  calendar  quarters  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  of  the  2  con- 
secutive calendar  quarters  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  (11) .  Only  one  base  period  shall 
be  established  for  any  State  virith  respect  to 
each  series  of  consecutive  eligible  calendar 
quarters  (as  defined  in  section  401(d)(1)). 

"(7)  Accbegate  beal  wages  and  salabies 
OP  A  state. — The  aggregate  real  wages  and 
salaries  of  a  State  is  the  total  real  vroges  and 
salaries  taken  into  account  with  respect  to 


such  State  under  section  401(d)  (2)  for  each 
calendar  quarter. 

"Sec.  403.  Allocation    to    Units    or    Local 
Government. 

"(a)  Determination  of  Allocable 
Amounts. — 

"(1)    codntt   abea   allocable   amount. 

For  each  calendar  quarter  for  which  funds 
are  available  under  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  for  each  eligible  coun- 
ty area  an  allocable  amount  which  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  available  for  allocation  under 
this  section  for  that  quarter  (In  accord- 
ance with  section  401(c)),  as  the  product 
of— 

"(A)  the  excess  unemployment  factor  for 
such  county  area  for  such  quarter,  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  the  county  area  revenue  sharing 
amount, 

bears  to  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all 
eligible  county  areas  for  such  quarter. 

"(2)  Unit  of  local  government  allocable 

AMOUNT. 

"(A)      INDIAN    TBIBES    AKD    ALASKAN     NATIVE 

VILLAGES. — ^If  within  a  county  area  there  is 
an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native  village 
which  has  a  recognized  governing  body 
which  performs  substantial  governmental 
functions,  then  the  allocable  amount  for 
such  tribe  or  village  for  any  quarter  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  allocated  for 
such  quarter  in  such  county  area  as  the 
population  of  that  tribe  or  village  within 
that  county  area  bears  to  the  population 
of  that  county  area,  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  109(a)  (1)  and  (7)  of 
this  Act. 

"(B)  Units  of  local  govebnment. — ^The 
allocable  amount  for  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment within  a  county  area  for  any  quar- 
ter shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  remaining  for 
allocation  for  such  quarter  In  such  county 
area  (after  subtraction  of  the  allocable 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A) )  as  the  revenue  sharing  amount  of  that 
unit  of  local  government  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  revenue  sharing  amounts  of  all  units 
of  local  government  within  that  county 
area. 

"(b)  Allocation  Based  on  Allocable 
Amounts. — 

"(1)  In  genebal. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  to  each  unit  of  local  government. 
Indian  tribe,  and  Alaskan  native  village  an 
amount  equal  to  the  allocable  amount  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  unit,  tribe,  or  village. 

"(2)  Limitations. — 

"(A)  Per  capita  income  limitation. — Not- 
withstanding paragraph  (1),  no  allocation 
shall  be  made  to  any  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment if,  for  the  most  recently  completed 
calendar  year  for  which  data  are  available, 
the  population  residing  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  unit  had  a  per  capita  Income 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  140  percent  of  the 
greater  of — 

"(1)    the  national   per   capita   income,   or 

"(11)  the  per  capita  income  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  within  which  such  unit 
is  located, 

as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  general  statistical  purposes  (for  the 
most  recently  completed  calendar  year  for 
which  data  is  available)  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(B)  Minimum  allocation. — Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (1).  no  allocation  shall 
be  made  to  any  unit  of  local  government, 
Indian  tribe,  or  Alaskan  native  village  if  the 
allocable  amount  determined  with  respect 
to  such  unit,  tribe,  or  village  for  such  quar- 
ter is  less  than  $1,500. 

"(3)  Distribution  of  unallocated 
amounts. — The    Secretary    shall     add    any 


amounts  which,  as  a  consequence  of  para- 
graph (2),  remain  unallocated  (to  units  of 
local  government,  Indian  tribes,  and  Alaskan 
native  villages  in  any  county  area)  to  the 
allocation  of  the  county  government  for 
such  area,  for  use  in  or  on  behalf  of  such 
areas  of  the  county  as  may  otherwise  be 
eligible,  and  for  unincorporated  areas  of 
such  county. 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  county  area. — A  county 
area  is  an  eligible  county  area  for  a  calendar 
quarter  if  the  excess  unemployment  amount 
for  such  county  area  for  such  quarter  equals 
or  exceeds  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

"(2)  Excess  unemployment  AMOUNT. — The 
excess  unemployment  amount  for  a  county 
area  for  a  calendar  quarter  Ls  equal  to  a  per- 
centage which  is  (A)  the  unemployment  rate 
in  such  county  area  for  such  quarter  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary),  minus  (B)  the 
unemployment  rate  for  such  county  area  for 
the  comparable  predecline  quarter,  but  shall 
not  be  less  than  zero. 

"(3)  Excess  unemployment  factor. — The 
exceso  unemployment  factor  for  a  county 
area  for  a  calendar  quarter  is  the  product 
of  the  excess  unemployment  amount  for 
such  county  area  for  such  quarter  multi- 
plied by  the  employment  adjustment  factor 
for  such  county  area  for  such  quarter. 

"(4)  Employment  adjustment  factor. — 
The  employment  adjustment  factor  for  a 
county  area  for  any  quarter  is — 

"(A)  20  percent  in  the  case  of  a  county 
area  in  which  the  unemployment  rate  for 
such  quarter  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  reported  to  the  Secretary) 
is  less  than  3  percent; 

"(B)  40  percent  in  the  case  of  a  county 
area  In  which  such  unemployment  rate 
equals  or  exceeds  3  percent  but  is  less  than 

4  percent; 

"(C)  60  percent  in  the  case  of  a  county 
area  In  which  such  unemployment  rate 
equals  or  exceeds  4  percent  but  Is  less  than 

5  percent; 

"(D)  80  percent  In  the  case  of  a  county 
area  in  which  such  unemployment  rate 
equals  or  exceeds  5  percent  but  is  less  than 

6  percent;   or 

"(E)  100  percent  in  the  case  of  a  county 
area  In  which  such  unemployment  rate 
equals  or  exceeds  6  percent. 

"(5)  County  area  revenue  sharing 
amount. — The  county  area  revenue  sharing 
amount  Is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  section  108  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  units  of  local  government 
within  such  county  area  for  the  most  re- 
cently completed  entitlement  period,  as  de- 
fined in  section  141(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  Unit  of  local  govebnment  revenue 
SHABiNG  amount. — The  revenue  sharing 
amount  of  a  unit  of  local  government  is  the 
amount  determined  under  section  108  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  such  unit  for  the  most 
recently  completed  entitlement  period,  as 
defined  In  section  141(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(7)  Compabable  pbe-decline  quarter. — 
The  comparable  pre-decllne  quarter  with 
respect  to  any  quarter  Is  the  same  3  montlis 
of  the  4  consecutive  calendar  quarters  end- 
ing with  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  2  calendar  quarters  which  com- 
prise the  national  base  period  (as  determined 
under  section  401(d)  (7) ) ;  or 

"(B)  the  2  calendar  quarters  which  com- 
prise the  State  base  period   (as  determined 
under  section  402(c)  (6) ) .  if  any.  of  the  State 
within  which  such  county  area  is  located. 
"Sec.  404.  Statement  of  Assurances. 

"Each  State  and  unit  of  local  government 
may  receive  payments  under  this  title  only 
if  It  has  filed  with  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
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prescribes  by  rule,  a  statement  of  assurances. 
Such  rules  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
not  require  any  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment to  file  more  than  one  such  statement 
during  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  statement 
shall  contain — 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  imlt 
of  local  government  will — 

"(A)  use  fiscal,  accounting,  and  auditing 
procedures  which  conform  to  guidelines  es- 
tablished therefor  by  the  Secretary  (after 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States) ;  and 

"(B)  provide  to  the  Secretary  (and  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States), 
on  reasonable  notice,  access  to,  and  the  right 
to  examine,  such  books,  documents,  papers, 
or  records  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  for  purposes  of  reviewing  compliance 
with  this  title; 

"(2)  an  assurance  that  reasonable  reports 
will  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  405  will  be  complied  with; 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  406  will  be  complied  with;  and 

"(5)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  unit 
of  local  government  will  spend  amounts  re- 
ceived under  this  title  only  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to 
the  expenditure  of  its  own  revenues. 
"Sec.  405.  Nondiscrimination. 

"(a)   Prohibition. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — No  person  In  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  of  a  State  government 
or  unit  of  local  government,  which  govern- 
ment or  unit  receives  funds  made  available 
under  this  title.  Any  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  age  under  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  or  with  re- 
spect to  an  otherwise  qualified  handicapped 
individual  as  provided  in  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  shall  also  apply 
to  any  such  program  or  activity.  Any  prohi- 
bition against  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  religion,  or  any  exemption  from  such 
prohibition,  as  provided  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  or  title  VIII  of  the  Act  of  April  11. 
1968.  commonly  referred  to  as  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.  shall  also  apply  to  any  such 
program  or  activity. 

"(2)   Exceptions. — 

"(A)  Funding. — The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
where  any  State  government  or  unit  of  local 
government  demonstrates,  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence,  that  the  program  or  ac- 
tivity with  respect  to  which  the  allegation 
of  discrimination  has  been  made  Is  not 
funded  In  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title. 

"(B)  Construction  projects  in  prog- 
ress.— The  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  relat- 
ing to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handi- 
capped status,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  construction  projects  commenced  prior  to 
January  1.  1977. 

"(b)  Enpobcemnet  and  Remedies. — The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
same  manner  and  In  accordance  with  the 
same  procedures  as  are  required  by  sections 
122.  124,  and  125  of  this  Act  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  section  122(a)  of  this  Act.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority, functions,  and  duties  with  respect  to 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  as  the 
Attorney  General  has  under  sections  122  (g) 
and  (h)  and  124(c)  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  funds  made  available  under  title  I  of  this 


Act.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  sectior.  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  remedies  as  a  person  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  122  of  this  Act,  including  the  rights 
provided  under  section  124(e)  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  406.  Labor  Stanoakos. 

All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  on  all  construction  projects,  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  cost  of  which  are  paid 
out  of  payments  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  projects  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
276a  to  276a~5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (64  SUt.  1267)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 
"Sec.  407.  Governmental  DEnNmoNS  and 
Related  Rules. 

"(a)  State. — ^The  term  'State'  means  any 
of  the  several  States. 

"(b)  Units  of  Local  Government. — ^The 
term  'unit  of  local  government'  means  the 
government  of  a  coiinty,  municipality,  town- 
ship, or  other  unit  of  government  below  the 
State  which  Is  a  unit  of  general  government 
(determined  on  the  basis  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  purposes). 
Such  term  also  means,  except  for  purposes  of 
sections  403(a)  and  (b)  and  408,  the  recog- 
nized governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or 
Alaskan  native  village  which  performs  sub- 
stantial governmental  functions." 

"(c)  Certain  Areas  Treated  as  Counties. — 
In  any  State  in  which  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment (other  than  a  county  government) 
constitutes  the  next  level  of  government  be- 
low the  State  government  level,  then,  except 
as  provided  in  the  next  sentence,  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  such  unit  of  government 
shall  be  treated  as  a  county  area  (and  such 
unit  of  government  shall  be  treated  as  a 
county  government)  with  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  State's  geographic  area.  In  any 
State  in  which  any  county  area  Is  not  gov- 
erned by  a  county  government  but  contains 
two  or  more  units  of  local  government,  such 
units  shall  not  be  treated  as  county  govern- 
ments and  the  geographic  areas  of  such  units 
shall  not  be  treated  as  county  areas. 

"(d)  Townships. — The  term  'township'  In- 
cludes equivalent  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment having  different  designations  (such  as 
■towns'),  and  shall  be  determined  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  same  principles  as  are  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

"(e)  Untts  op  Local  Government  Located 
in  Larger  Entttt. — A  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  treated  as  located  In  a  larger 
entity  If  part  or  all  of  Its  geographic  area 
Is  located  in  the  larger  entity. 

"(f)  Only  Part  op  Unit  Located  in  Larger 
Entity. — If  only  part  of  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment Is  located  in  a  larger  entity,  such 
part  shall  be  treated  for  allocation  purposes 
as  a  separate  unit  of  local  government,  and 
all  computations  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  regulations,  be  made  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  such  part  bears  to  the  population  uf 
the  entirety  of  such  unit. 

"(g)  Boundary  Changes.  Governmental 
Reorganization.  Etc. — If.  by  reason  of 
boundary  line  changes,  by  reason  of  State 
statutory  or  constitutional  changes,  by  rea- 
son of  annexations  or  other  governmental  re- 
organizations, or  by  reason  of  other  circum- 
stances, the  application  of  any  provision  of 
this  section  to  units  of  local  government  does 
not  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
application  of  such  provision  shall  be  made. 


under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with 
such  piuposes. 

"(h)  Treatment  op  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.— For  purposes  of  this  title  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  treated  as  a  county 
area  which  has  no  units  of  local  govemmcut 
(Other  than  itself)  within  Ite  geographic 
area. 

"Sec.  408.  Payments. 

"(a)  In  General. — ^Prom  the  amounts  allo- 
cated to  State  governments,  units  of  local 
government,  and  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan 
native  villages  imder  sections  402  and  403 
the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  the  two  eligible  calen- 
dar quarters  described  In  section  401(d)(1) 
(A),  pay  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  of  such  quarters 
and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  each  eligible  calen- 
dar quarter  described  In  section  401(d)(1) 
(B),  pay  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  quarter, 
to  each  State  government,  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  Indian  tribe  and  Alaskan  na- 
tive village  which  has  filed  a  statement  of 
assurances  under  section  404,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  aUocated  to  such  gov- 
ernment, unit,  tribe,  or  village  under  sec- 
tion 402  or  403. 

"(b)  Adjustments.— Payments  under  this 
title  may  be  made  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments under  this  title  or  under  title  V. 
"Sec.  409.  WrrHHOLDiNc. 

"Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  affording 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportiuiity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  State  government  or  unit  of 
local  government,  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  comply  substantiaUy  with  any 
assurance  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  as- 
surances of  that  State  government  or  unit 
of  local  government  filed  imder  section  404, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  that  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  government  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  under  this 
title  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  under  this  title. 
"Sec.  410.  Reports. 

"(a)  Quarterly  Reports. — ^The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  is 
practical  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
quarter  during  which  payments  are  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  information  on  the 
amounts  paid  to  each  State  government  and 
unit  of  local  government  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  action  which  the  Secretary  has 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  section  409 
during  the  calendar  quarter. 

"(b)  Annual  Rcpobt. — The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  is  prac- 
tical after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  payments  are  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tiUe.  Such  reports  shall  in- 
clude detailed  Information  on  the  amounts 
paid  to  State  and  units  of  local  government 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  any 
actions  with  which  the  Secretary  has  taken 
under  the  provisions  of  section  409. 
"Sec.  411.  Administration. 

"(a)  Rules. — The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  rules  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  title.  Such  rules 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  Procedure  fob  Congressional  Veto. — 

"(1)  Tbansmission  to  concbsss. — ^The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  a  copy  of  any  rule  promul- 
gated with  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  or  relating  to  funds  appropriated  under 
this  title. 

"(2)     RSSOLUTION       OF       DISAPPROVAL. SUCh 

rule  shall  not  take  effect,  If — 

"(A)  within  the  45  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
rule,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows :  'That 
the  Congress  disapproves  the  rule  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect    to  ,    such    rule    having 

been     transmitted     to     the     Congress     on 
'.    the   blank   spaces   therein    be- 
ing aproprlately  filled;  or 

"(B)  within  the  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
rule,  one  House  of  the  Congress  adopts  such 
concurrent  resolution  and  transmits  such 
resolution  to  the  other  House  and  such 
resolution  is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
House  within  the  15  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  such  transmittal. 

"(3)  Taking  eftect  or  8in.Es. — If.  within 
the  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  promul- 
gation of  such  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  has  reported,  or  has 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of.  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the 
rule,  and  neither  House  has  adopted  such 
resolution,  the  rule  may  take  effect.  If,  with- 
in such  30  calendar  days,  a  committee  has 
reported,  or  has  been  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of.  such  resolution,  or 
either  House  has  adopted  such  resolution,  the 
rule  may  not  take  effect  prior  to  the  date 
which  occurs  after  the  45  calendar  days  of 
contlnuoxis  session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  of  the  promulgation  of  such  rule. 

"(4)  DEPiNtTioNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)   continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  16,  30,  and  45 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress. 

"(6)     EpTECT   of   inaction    or   REJECTION    OF 

RESoLtmoN.— Congressional  inaction  on,  or 
rejection  of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
expression  of  approval. 

"(c)    Authorization  op  Appropriations 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title. 

"Sec.  412.  Allocation  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Odam.  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and 
THE  Virgin  Islands. 

"(a)   Allocations. — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  each  calendar  quar- 
ter for  which  funds  are  available  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  to  each 
territorial  government  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  amount  available  for  al- 
location under  this  section  multiplied  by 
the  app  icable  territorial   percentage 

"(2)  Applicable  territorial  percentage  — 
ror  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  ap- 
plicable territorial  percentage  of  a  territory 
is  equal  to  the  quotient  resulting  from  the 
fiL^»  °K  **"*  te"-»t<"-lal  population  of  such 
territory  by  the  sum  of  the  territorial  popu- 
lation for  all  territories. 

sectloL— """"^""^  ~^''  P*"!^***  °^  t»»»« 

r^t]  .J**  **""  'territorial  government" 
BBoaas  the  government  of  a  territory. 


"(B)  The  term  'territory'  means  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(C)  The  term  'territorial  p>opulatlon' 
means  the  most  recent  population  for  each 
territory  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census. 

"(4)  Application  OF  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. — 
The  provisions  of  sections  404,  405,  406,  and 
409    shall    apply    to    the    funds    authorized 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  Payments  to  Local  Governments. — 
The  governments  of  the  territories  are  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  to  local  govern- 
ments within  their  Jurisdiction  from  sums 
received  under  this  section  as  they  deem 
appropriate. 

"TITLE    V— TARGETED    FISCAL     ASSIST- 
ANCE 
"Sec.  501.  Financial  Assistance  Authorized 

"(a)  Payments  to  Local  Governments. — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  payments  to  units  of  local  government. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  paymenu  under  this 
title  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980,  except  that,  if  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  for  the  first 
quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to 
the  Secretary)  exceeds  5  percent,  then  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
$200,000,000. 

"(c)  Division  Between  Territorial  and 
Local  Governments. — One  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  allocated  to  territorial  governments 
under  section  511  and  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  so  appropriated  shall  be  allocated  to 
units  of  local  government  under  section  502. 
"Sec.  502.  Allocation  to  Units  of  Local 
Government. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allocated 
for  each  eligible  unit  of  local  government, 
from  the  amount  available  for  allocation  un- 
der this  section  (in  accordance  with  section 
501(c)),  an  amount  determined  to  be  allo- 
cable to  such  unit  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Determination  op  Allocable 
Amount. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  but  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  adjustments  required  by  paragraph  (2), 
the  amount  allocable  to  an  eligible  unit  of 
local  government  under  this  subsection  is 
the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  available  for  allocation  under 
thU  section  (in  accordance  with  section 
501  (c) )  as  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  excess  unemployment  factor  for 
such  unit  of  local  government,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  revenue  sharing  amount  for  such 
unit  of  local  government, 
bears  to  the  sums  of  such  products  for  all 
eligible  units  of  local  government. 

"(2)  Minimum  allocable  amount;  reallo- 
cation.— 

"(A)  Limttation.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1),  no  allocation  shall  be  made  to 
any  unit  of  local  government  if  the  allocable 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  unit — 

"(1)  is  less  than  $6,000,  In  the  case  of  any 
unit  of  local  government  which  is  located  in 
whole  or  in  part  In  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area;  or 

"(11)  is  less  than  $3,000,  in  the  case  of  any 
unit  of  local  government  which  is  not  located 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  such  an  area. 

"(B)  Adjustment. — The  allocable  amount 
of  each  eligible  unit  of  local  government 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 


ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  allocable  amounts 
which,  as  a  consequence  of  subparagraph 
(A),  may  not  be  allocated,  as  the  allocable 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
such  unit  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  allocable 
amounts  determined  under  such  paragraph 
for  all  the  imlts  of  local  government  which 
are  not  subject  to  such  limitation. 

"(3)  Maximum  allocable  amount;  reallo- 
cation.— 

"(A)  Limitation. — If,  for  any  calendar 
quarter,  the  sum  of  the  allocable  amounts 
under  paragraph  (i)  of  the  units  of  local 
government  in  any  State  exceeds  12.5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  available  for  allocation 
under  this  section,  then  the  allocation  of 
each  such  unit  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  that  excess  as  the  allocable 
amount  of  such  unit  under  paragraph  (1) 
bears  to  such  sum  of  the  allocable  amounts 
of  the  units  of  local  government  in  such 
State. 

""(B)  Reallocation. — Any  amounts  which, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  subparagraph  (A), 
may  not  be  allocated  within  any  State  or 
States  shall  be  allocated  among  the  units 
of  local  government  in  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sum  of  their  allocable  amounts 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  except  that 
no  such  allocation  shall  be  increased  in  a 
manner  which  would  result  in  an  alloca- 
tion exceeding  the  limitation  imposed  by 
subparagraph  (A). 

"'(c)  DErmmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment.— A  unit  of  local  government  Is  an 
eligible  unit  of  local  government  if — 

"(A)  the  unemployment  rate  for  such  unit 
for  the  most  recent  calendar  year  for  which 
data  are  available  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary) exceeds,  by  one-tenth  of  i  percent 
or  more — 

"(i)  the  average  unemployment  rate  for 
all  imlts  of  local  government  located  in 
whole  or  In  part  In  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  for  such  calendar  year,  In 
the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  government  lo- 
cated in  whole  or  in  part  In  such  an  area;  or 

"(11)  the  average  unemployment  rate  for 
all  units  of  local  government  not  located  in 
whole  or  in  part  In  such  areas  for  such  cal- 
endar year,  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local 
government  not  located  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  such  an  area; 

"(B)  such  unit  of  local  government  Is  lo- 
cated in  a  county  for  which  the  rate  of 
growth  in  real  wages  and  salaries  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  gross  national 
product  and  reported  to  the  Secretary)  for 
the  most  recent  3  calendar  years  for  which 
data  are  available  (expressed  as  a  percent) 
does  not  exceed  150  percent  of  the  national 
rate  of  growth  in  real  wages  and  salaries  (as 
so  determined)  for  such  calendar  years  (ex- 
pressed as  a  percent) ;  and 

"(C)  the  population  residing  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  unit  did  not,  for  the 
most  recently  completed  calendar  year  for 
which  data  are  available,  have  a  per  capita 
income  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  135  percent 
of  the  greater  of — 

"(1)   the   national   per   capita   Income,   or 

"(11)  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  within  which  such  unit  Is 
located, 

as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  general  statistical  purposes  (for  the  most 
recently  completed  calendar  year  for  which 
data  is  available)  and  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(2)   E^xcess  unemployment  factor. — 
"(A)    In   genfral. — Excent  as   provided   In 
subparagraph    (B),    the    excess    unemploy- 
ment factor  for  a  unit  of  local  government  la 
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a  percentage  equal  to  the  average  annual  un- 
employment rate  for  such  unit  for  the  cal- 
emdar  years  ending  on  December  31  of  1S75, 
1976.  1977.  and  19.8  minus— 

"(1)  4.5  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  located  In  whole  or  In  part 
In  such  an  area,  or 

"(11)  4.0  percent.  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  not  located  In  whole  or  In 
part  in  such  an  area, 

but  diall  not  be  leas  than  zero, 

"(B)  Exception. — ^If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, upon  request  by  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  the  unemployment 
rate  for  a  unit  of  local  government  has  sub- 
stantially increased,  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  substantially  increase,  as  a  ccoise- 
quence  of  the  closing  of  major  Industrial 
facilities,  the  excess  unemployment  factor  for 
such  unit  is  equal  to  the  unemployment  rate 
for  such  unit  for  the  most  recent  i>erlod  af- 
ter such  dosing  for  which  data  can  be  made 
available  minus — 

"(1)  4.6  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  unit  o(f 
local  government  located  in  whole  or  in  part 
In  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area; 
or 

"(11)  4.0  percent.  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  not  located  In  whole  or  In 
part  in  such  an  area, 
but  shall  not  be  lees  than  zero. 

"(3)  Revenue  SHARING  AMOUNT. — The  reve- 
nue sharing  amount  of  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment Is  the  amount  determined  under 
section  108  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  euch 
unit  for  the  most  recently  ct»npleted  entitle- 
ment period,  as  defined  In  section  141(b)  of 
this  Act. 

"(4)  Unemployment  rates. — The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  a  imlt  of  local  govern- 
ment for  any  period  shall  be  the  rate  of  un- 
employment In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  unit 
during  the  appropriate  period,  as  determined 
or  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
imit  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can- 
not determine  an  unemployment  rate  for 
any  period,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  as- 
sign such  unit  the  unemployment  rate  of  the 
local  government  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  unit  lj>  locat<»<l,  unless — 

"(A)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  unit  is  located  has  provided  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  with  an  unemployment  rate 
for  such  unit;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  such 
unemployment  rate  provided  by  the  Governor 
has  been  determined  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  procedures  and  methodologies  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  determining 
such  rates,  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  assign  such  unit  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  the  Governor. 
"Sec.  503.  Statement  of  Assurances. 

■"Each  unit  of  local  government  may  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  title  only  if  it 
has  filed  with  the  Secretary,  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes by  rule,  a  statement  of  ass\irances. 
Such  rules  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
not  require  any  unit  of  local  government 
to  file  more  than  one  such  statement.  Each 
such  statement  shall  contain — 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  the  unit  of  local 
government  will — 

"(A)  use  fiscal,  accounting,  and  auditing 
procedures  which  conform  to  guidelines 
established  therefor  by  the  Secretary  (after 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States):  and 

"(B)  provide  to  the  Secretary  (and  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States) . 
on  reasonable  notice,  access  to,  and  the  right 
to  examine,  such  books,  documents,  papers, 
or  records  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 


require  for  purposes  of  reviewing  compliance 
with  this  title; 

"(2)  an  assurance  that  reasonable  reports 
will  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements  of 
section  504  will  be  complied  with; 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  505  will  be  complied  with;  and 

"(5)  an  assurance  that  the  unit  of  local 
government  will  spend  amounts  received  un- 
der this  title  only  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  own  revenues. 
"Sec.  504.  Nondiscrimination. 

■"(a)  PaoHisrnoN. — 

"(1)  In  general. — No  person  In  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  of  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, which  government  or  unit  receives 
funds  made  available  under  this  title.  Any 
prohibition  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  luider  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975  or  with  respect  to  an  otherwise 
qualified  handicapped  Individual  as  provided 
in  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  shall  also  apply  to  any  such  program  or 
activity.  Any  prohibition  against  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  religion,  or  any  exemp- 
tion from  such  prohibition,  as  provided  iii 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19S4  or  title  VIU  of 
the  Act  of  April  11,  1968,  commonly  referred 
to  as  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  any  such  program  or  activity. 

"(2)   ExCEPTIONSj — 

"(A)  FtTNDiNC. — ^The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
where  any  unit  of  local  government  demon- 
strates, by  clear  and  convincing  evidence, 
that  the  program  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  the  allegation  of  discrimination  hSkS 
been  made  Is  not  funded  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  title. 
"(B)  Construction  projects  in  prog- 
ress.— The  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  re- 
lating to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  hand- 
icapped status,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  construction  projects  commenced  prior 
to  January  1,  1977. 

"(b)  Enforcement  and  Remedies. — The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the 
same  procedures  as  are  required  by  sections 
122,  124,  and  125  of  this  Act  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  section  132(a)  of  this  Act.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority, functions,  and  duties  with  respe:t 
to  funds  made  available  under  this  title  as 
the  Attorney  General  has  under  sections  122 
(g)  and  (b)  and  124(c)  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  funds  made  available  under  title  I 
of  this  Act.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  as  a  per- 
son aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  122  of  this  Act,  including  the 
rights  provided  under  section  124(e)  of  this 
Act. 
"Sec.  505.  Labor  Standards. 

All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  on  all  construction  projects,  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  cost  of  which  are 
paid  out  of  payments  under  this  title  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  projects  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40 
use.  276a  to  276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  section,  the  au- 


thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Beorganl- 
zatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  I960  (64  Stat. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13. 
1934.  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C.  276c) . 

"Sec.  506.  Ooveenkknt  Drfiwitiows  amd  Bb- 
lated  Rules. 

"(a)  State. — ^Tbe  term  'State'  means  any 
of  the  several  States. 

"(b)  Untts  of  Local  Oovbuticknt. — ^Tbe 
term  'unit  of  local  government'  means  the 
government  of  a  county,  municipality,  town- 
ship, or  other  unit  of  government  below  the 
State  which  Is  a  unit  of  general  government 
(determined  on  the  basis  of  the  same  princi- 
ples as  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  general  statistical  purposes) . 

Such  term  also  means  the  recognized  gov- 
erning body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan 
native  village  which  performs  substantial 
governmental  functions. 

"(c)  Certain  Areas  Treated  as  Counths. — 
In  any  State  in  which  any  unit  of  local  gor- 
emment  (other  than  a  county  government) 
constitutes  the  next  level  of  government 
below  the  State  government  level,  then,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  next  sentence,  the 
geographic  area  of  such  unit  of  government 
shall  be  treated  as  a  county  area  (and  such 
unit  of  government  shall  be  treated  as  a 
county  government)  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  State's  geographic  area.  In 
any  State  In  which  any  coimty  area  Is  not 
governed  by  a  county  government  but  con- 
tains two  or  more  units  of  local  government, 
such  units  shall  not  be  treated  as  county 
govemmenu  and  the  geographic  areas  of 
such  units  shall  not  be  treated  as  county 
areas. 

"(d)  Townships. — Tlie  term  townah^' 
Includes  equivalent  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment having  different  designations  (such  as 
towns'),  and  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  principles  as  are  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statisti- 
cal purposes. 

"(e)  Units  of  Local  OovKRNKnrr  Located 
IN  Larger  ENrmr. — A  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  treated  as  located  In  a  larger 
entity  If  part  or  all  of  its  geographic  area  ts 
located  in  the  larger  entity. 

"(f)  Only  Part  of  Unit  Located  in  Largb 
ENTrrr. — If  only  part  of  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment Is  located  in  a  larger  entity,  such 
part  shall  be  treated  for  allocation  purposes 
as  a  separate  unit  of  local  government,  and 
all  computations  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  regulations,  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  population 
of  such  part  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
entirety  of  such  unit. 

"(g)    BOTTMDABT    CBAMCSS,    GOVBBlfllSMTai. 

Reorganization,  Etc. — If,  by  reason  of 
boundary  line  changes,  by  reason  of  State 
statutory  or  constitutional  changes,  by  rea- 
son  of  annexations  or  other  governmental 
reorganizations,  or  by  reason  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  application  of  any  provision 
of  this  section  to  units  of  local  government 
does  not  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  application  of  such  provision  shall  be 
made,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  In  a  manner  which  Is  consistent 
with  such  purposes. 

"(h)    TaXATMXNT  OF  TRE  DnrnucT  OF  Co- 

LT71CBIA. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  title  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  treated  as  a  county 
area  which  has  no  vtnlts  of  local  government 
(other  than  Itself)  within  Its  geographic 
area. 

"Sec.  607  PATMXim. 

"Not  later  than  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  an  appropriations  Act  making  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  section  601;  or 

"(2)   April  1,  1980, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  unit  of  local 
government  which  has  filed  a  statement  of 
assurances  under  section  603,  an  amount 
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equal  to  tbe  amoTuit  allockted  to  such  unit 

under  section  502. 

"Sec.  508.  Witbhou>imc. 

"Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  affording 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  unit  of  local  government, 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  assurance  set  forth 
In  the  statement  of  assurances  of  that  unit 
of  local  government  filed  under  section  503, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  that  unit  of  local 
government  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  under  this  title  or  under  title  IV 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be  made 
under  this  title. 

"SSC.    509.    RXPOBTS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  as 
soon  as  Is  practical  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  during  which  payments  are  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  reports  shall 
include  detailed  information  on  the  amounts 
paid  to  units  of  local  government  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  any  actions  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  section  508. 
"Sec.  510.  Administration. 

"(a)  RiTLES. — ^The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  rules  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  title.  Such  rules 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Procedure  for  Concressional  Veto. — 

"(1)  Transmission  to  Congress. — The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  copy  of  any  rule  promul- 
gated with  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  or  relating  to  funds  appropriated  tinder 
this  title. 

"(2)      RESOLtmON      OP     DISAPPROVAL. SUCh 

rule  shall  not  take  effect,  if — 

"(A)  within  the  45  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
rule,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That 
the  Congress  disapproves  the  rule  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  ,  such  rule  having  been 

transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled:  or 

"(B)  within  the  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
rule,  one  House  of  the  Congress  adopts  such 
concurrent  resolution  and  transmits  such 
resolution  to  the  other  House  and  such  res- 
olution Is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
House  within  the  15  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  occur 
after  the  date  of  such  transmittal. 

"(3)  Taking  efpect  op  Rtn,ES. — If,  within 
the  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  rule,  no  committee  of  ei- 
ther House  of  the  Congress  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving 
the  rule,  and  neither  House  has  adopted  such 
resolution,  the  rule  may  take  effect.  If,  with- 
in such  30  calendar  days,  a  committee  has 
reported,  or  has  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of.  such  resolution,  or  ei- 
ther House  has  adopted  such  resolution,  the 
rule  may  not  take  effect  prior  to  the  date 
which  occurs  after  the  45  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  of  the  promulgation  of  such  rule. 

"(4)  Depinitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 


by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die: 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  la  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  15,  30,  and  45 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress. 

"(5)  Effect  op  inaction  or  rejection  op 
REsoLtmoN. — Congressional  inaction  on,  or 
rejection  of.  a  resolution  of  disapproval  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
expression  of  approval. 

"(b)   Authorization  or  Appropriations. — 
There    are    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title. 
"Sec.  611.  Aixocation     for     Puerto     Rico, 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(a)   Allocations. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate to  each  territorial  government  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the  amount 
available  for  allocation  under  this  section 
multiplied  by  the  applicable  territorial  per- 
centage. 

"(2)  Applicable  terrftorial  percentage. — 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
applicable  territorial  percentage  of  a  terri- 
tory is  equal  to  the  quottient  resulting  from 
the  division  of  the  territorial  population  of 
such  territory  by  the  sum  of  the  territorial 
population  for  all  territories. 

"(3)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(A)  The  term  "territorial  government" 
means  the  government  of  a  territory. 

"(B)  The  term  'territory'  means  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  tbe  Virgin  Islands. 

"'(C)  The  term  'territorial  population' 
means  the  most  recent  population  for  each 
territory  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census. 

"(4)  Application  OF  GENERAL  provisions. — 
The  provisions  of  sections  503.  504,  505,  and 
508  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  un- 
der this  section. 

"  (b)  Payments  to  Local  Governments. — 
The  governments  of  the  territories  are  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  to  local  govern- 
ments within  their  Jurisdiction  from  sums 
received  under  this  section  as  they  deem 
appropriate.". 

Sec.  2.  "Htle  H  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976  Is  repealed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  fiscal  assistance  during 
economic  recessions  and  to  authorize  a 
program  of  targeted  fiscal  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  5980)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S.   586 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  506.  I  move  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  amendments  to  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  566,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Brooks,  Foun- 
tain. Fascell,  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 
English,  Aspin.  Weiss,  Synar,  Horton, 


Wydler,    Brown    of    Ohio,    and    Mrs. 
Snowe. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectiCHi. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Record  to 
show  on  H.R.  5980  that  I  was  called  away 
from  the  floor  on  business  during  the 
5-minute  vote  on  this  bill  and  that  if  I 
had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
favorably  for  passage  of  H.R.  5980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ther  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGiaiATTVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  schedule.  I  would  ask 
the  acting  majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a 
position  to  explain  the  schedule  for  the 
balance  of  the  day,  the  week  and  the 
month,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

n  1650 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  close  of  this  bill  is  the 
conclusion.  We  have  completed  the  leg- 
islative business  of  the  House  for  this 
week. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  next  week,  the  week  of 
February  4.  1980,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday.  February  4,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon. 

There  are  no  bills  imder  suspension. 

There  is  a  Consent  Calendar. 

We  will  also  take  up: 

H.R.  5507,  relating  to  treatment  of 
retirement  benefits  under  Federal  em- 
ployment insurance  law.  This  is  a  closed 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday,  February  5.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon. 

There  are  two  bills  imder  Suspensions 
and  the  Private  Calendar. 

All  recorded  votes  will  be  postponed 
imtil  the  end  of  all  suspensions. 

The  bills  under  suspension  are: 

H.R.  5036,  to  convey  land  in  Colorado 
to  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe;  and 

H.R.  5278,  to  authorize  investigations 
of  certain  water  resource  developments. 

In  addition  we  will  take  up: 

H.  Res.  533,  to  extend  filing  date  for 
final  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees;  and 

H.R.  4788,  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979,  and  hope  to  complete 
the  consideration. 
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On  Wednesday,  February  6,  the  House 
will  meet  at  3  psa. 

We  will  consider: 

H.R.  2551,  Agricultural  Land  Protec- 
tion Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
and 

H.R.  3591,  temporary  reduction  of  duty 
on  titanium  sponge,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  7 
and  February  8,  the  House  will  meet 
at  11  o'clock. 

Under  consideration  will  be: 

HH.  2609.  increasing  appropriations 
ceiling  for  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Sa- 
linity Control  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 

H.R.  3275,  to  amend  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956.  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  pjn.  on 
Friday  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on  all  other 
days,  except  Wednesday  and,  of  course, 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

If  there  is  any  further  program,  it  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  DEn/^INE.  A  further  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Seeing  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  is 
scheduled  for  Monday.  I  would  presume 
that  the  Members  can  expect  that  a  rec- 
ord vote  may  be  taken  on  that  bill  at 
that  time.  There  is  no  indication  of 
suspending  votes  on  that  day;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  there  is  no  such  indi- 
cation. The  gentleman  has  stated  it 
correctly. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  One  other  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  California:  There 
has  been  a  strong  rumor  floating  around 
the  House  today  that  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  there  will  be  no  session 
next  Friday.  Is  the  gentleman  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  to  that,  please? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  directly.  The  calendar  is 
as  I  have  read  it.  The  House,  if  it  moves 
diligently  with  its  business,  conceivably 
could  conclude  on  Thursday,  but  I  have 
been  informed  and  believe  that  in  the 
event  we  do  not  conclude  the  calendar  by 
Thursday  night,  there  will  be  a  session 
on  Friday. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  It  would  be  very  helpful 
to  the  Members  in  arranging  their  sched- 
ule if  earlier  in  the  week  we  could  deter- 
mine the  schedule. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader  a  question,  and  I 
preface  it  by  the  observation  that  the 
answer  really  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
because  he  is  here  all  the  time  anyway, 
but  you  folks  on  that  side  changed  the 
rules  of  the  House  a  few  years  ago  to 
accommodate  the  Members  who  would 
like  to  remain  in  their  districts  on  a 
Monday.  The  bills  that  are  listed  here  on 
Monday,  thanks  to  the  diligence  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar),  are  going  to  cause  any  number 
of  roUcall  votes  on  Monday,  yet  the  bills 
listed  for  Tuesday  are  all,  shall  we  say. 
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in  the  hierarchy  of  values,  less  impor- 
tant. 

Why  not  bring  those  bills  up  on  Mon- 
day, put  the  votes  over  until  Tuesday 
and  fight  all  day  on  Tuesday  about  the 
water  resources?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
schedule — I  was  going  to  use  a  euphe- 
mism— but  it  seems  to  be  backwards  as 
far  as  the  listings  for  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  may  be  able  to 
respond — and  I  know  the  leadership 
leaves  early  at  the  end  of  the  week.  It  is 
logical.  I  know  I  am  accused  quite  often 
of  not  indulging  in  logic,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  appeals  to  me. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  I  say,  as  far  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
MAN)  is  concerned,  we  wish  to  cater  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  here  at  all  times  and 
makes  some  merit  in  that  presence. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objectim. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  4.  1980 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday.  February  4,  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1300)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
promote  competition  in  international  air 
transportation,  provide  greater  opportu- 
nities for  U.S.  air  carriers,  establish 
goals  for  developing  U.S.  international 
aviation  negotiating  policy,  and  for  other 
purposes". 


SALT  WITHOUT  DETENTE 

(Mr.  SEIBER.T.TNG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 


ISx.  SEHBERIiING.  Mr.  Bpeeket.  in 
today's  WasbingUHi  Post  there  is  an 
article  about  how  the  national  intelli- 
gence estimates  indicate  that,  without 
the  ceilings  in  SALT  n,  the  Soviets 
could  have  14,000  nuclear  warheads  by 
1989,  whereas  if  the  SALT  limitaUcxis 
were  in  effect  they  would  only  have 
6,000.  This  simply  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance, whether  or  not  we  can  resolve  the 
Middle  East  crises,  of  trying  to  reach 
some  lund  of  a  meaningful  arms  control 
agreement.  It  is  in  our  interest  as  well 
as  the  Soviet  interest  to  put  a  curb  (m 
the  proliferatimi  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

On  Tuesday  in  tbe  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  article  by  a  Paul  Wamke, 
the  former  chief  negotiator  and  director 
of  tiie  Arms  Control  Agency  showing 
how,  as  detente  fades,  the  urgency  of 
arms  control  increases  and  that  while 
detente  should  remain  a  long-range  goal, 
control  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  is 
an  immediate  necessity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarlu,  as 
follows: 

SALT  Without  Diimia 
(By  Paul  Wamke) 

For  some  SALT  critics,  tbe  gloom  caused 
by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
appears  lightened  by  their  beUef  that  It 
shows  that  they've  been  right,  that  "the 
Russians  cant  be  trusted"  and  that  stra- 
tegic arms  control  doesn't  belong  in  the  real 
world.  Some  suggest  that  this  egregious 
Soviet  conduct  requires  a  drastic  change  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  new  people  to  con- 
duct it.  Their  mistaken  assumptions  are  that 
SALT  rests  on  trust,  that  SALT  supporters 
blindly  beUeved  the  Soviets  to  be  a  bimch 
of  Boy  Scouts  and  that  pursuit  of  nudear 
arms  control  is  Inconsistent  with  a  sound 
defense  poUcy. 

I  would  be  surprised  if  many  who  have 
dealt  closely  with  the  Russians  are  all  that 
surprised  by  recent  developments — appalled, 
of  course,  and  perhaps  disappointed,  but 
certainly  not  startled.  Soviet  incursions  into 
neighboring  states  have  had  the  periodicity 
of  a  plague  of  l2-ye&r  locusts — ^Hungary  in 
1966.  Czechoslovakia  In  1968  and  now 
Afghanistan. 

Nor  does  this  new  proof  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  remains  a  threat  to  world  peace 
mean  that  arms  control  efforts  should  be 
abandoned.  Instead,  the  current  crisis  con- 
ffrms  the  wisdom  of  trying,  through  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations,  to  lessen  the  risk  that 
U.S. -Soviet  confrontations  will  lead  to  mu- 
tual nuclear  devastation. 

Admittedly,  it  is  uncongenial  to  try  to 
reach  agreements  with  a  government  that 
often  sets  Its  own  international  rules.  But 
if  we  are  to  get  Anywhere  in  controlling 
nuclear  arms,  we  must  not  continue  to  con- 
fuse SALT  with  detente,  as  do  the  advocates 
of  "linkage."  Detente  connotes  a  lessening 
of  frictions,  of  dangers  to  world  peace.  As 
detente  fades,  the  urgency  of  arms  control 
Increases.  We  can  only  guess  whether  prompt 
approval  of  SALT  II  and  active  negotiations 
on  theater  nuclear  forces  and  other  SALT 
m  Issues  would  have  forestaUed  the  present 
crisis.  But  we  should  know  that  without  the 
SALT  II  treaty  we  are  now  less  seciire. 
Detente  should  remain  a  long-range  goal. 
But  control  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  is 
an  immediate  necessity. 

Disputes  about  Cubans  in  Africa  and  about 
Soviets  in  Cuba  and  Afghanistan  show  that 
tbe  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  serioxis  and  con- 
tinuing. We  have  regrettably  little  in  com- 
mon. What  we  do  share,  and  what  makes 
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nuclear  arms  control  feasible,  Is  a  common 
Interest  In  surrlval  and  In  avoiding  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation.  Because  of  this  com- 
mon Interest,  SALT  negotiations  could  start 
the  year  after  Soviet  force  ended  the  Prague 
Spring  and  while  Soviet-supplied  weapons 
were  Ulllng  Americans  In  Vietnam. 

Whether  the  present  Soviet  aggression  Is 
a  response  to  a  particular  concern  or  part  of 
an  overall  design  does  not  affect  the  serious- 
ness with  which  it  must  be  treated.  No  state 
Is  entitled  to  seek  perfect  security  for  Itself 
at  the  sacrifice  of  that  of  another.  And  if 
conduct  of  this  kind  goes  unchallenged,  a 
limited  original  purpose  may  be  converted 
Into  something  more  ambitious. 

The  Soviet  leadership  seems  to  be  losing 
sight  of  the  cardinal  rule  of  superpower 
competition — that  neither  side  improves  its 
own  security  by  endangering  that  of  the 
other.  Pursuit  of  a  plan  to  bring  the  Persian 
Oulf  states  under  Soviet  control  would  con- 
stitute a  direct  and  massive  threat  to  our 
Interests.  In  contrast,  we  have  very  wisely 
made  It  clear  that  our  new  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  not 
evolve  In  a  way  that  threatens  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  best,  the  world  is  in  for  a  troubled 
time.  At  worst,  the  crises  will  be  played  out 
with  no  controls  over  nuclear  weapons,  with 
each  side  trying  to  gain  greater  strategic 
nuclear  strength,  and  thus  posing  a  greater 
threat  to  the  other's  security.  For  both,  the 
cause  of  national  survival  would  be  best 
served  by  prompt  entry  into  force  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  and  renewed  efforts  to  obtain 
more  sweeping  controls  on  nuclear  arms 
But  "linkage"  here  seems  destined  to  con- 
quer logic. 

Recognizing  that  we  cannot  trust  the  Rus- 
sians (and  with  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  trtist  us),  we  still  need  to  avoid  the 
immense  risks  of  further  nuclear  escalation. 
The  real  world  needn't  Include  nuclear  an- 
archy. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  Presi- 
dent Carter  cited  the  need  "In  a  time  of 
great  tension"  to  observe  the  mutual  con- 
stralnu  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  n.  In  fact, 
since  October  1977.  when  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  expired,  there  have  been  no  for- 
mal controls  over  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
Each  country  then  announced  separately 
that  it  intended  to  do  nothing  in  contraven- 
tion of  SALT  I  limits.  These  undertakings 
have  been  honored. 

Important  SALT  principles  have  been  fully 
worked  out  and  could  be  implemented  and 
vertfled  without  a  ratified  treaty.  (The  U.S.- 
Soviet treaty  limiting  nuclear  weapons  tests 
to  yields  of  150  kilotons  is  treated  as  binding 
although  the  Senate  has  never  acted  on  it.) 
A  U.S.  statement  could  detail  our  Intention 
to  abide  by  these  key  principles  provided  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  the  same. 

Continued  in  the  reciprocal  restraints 
should  be  the  freeze  on  ICBM  slloe.  the  most 
deadly  and  yet  the  most  vulnerable  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems.  In  match- 
ing statements,  the  sides  would  commit  also 
to  freeze  the  maximum  number  of  multiple 
Independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)  on  any  type  of  existing  missile,  to 
flight-test  no  more  than  one  new  ICBM  and 
to  limit  the  new  missile  to  10  MIRVs.  Of  cru- 
cial importance,  each  country  should  state 
also  its  intention  to  refrain  from  conceal- 
ment measures  or  other  interference  with  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification. 

This  approach  would  leave  us  free  to  pro- 
ceed as  planned  with  the  moderlzation  of 
each  part  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  triad.  It 
would,  of  course,  leave  us  far  short  of  the 
benefits  of  the  full  SALT  n  treaty,  such  as 
the  equal  ceilings  and  sub-ceilings  that 
would  require  actual  reduction  in  existing 
Soviet  forces,  and  the  chance  for  speedy 
negotiation  of  tighter  controls. 


As  with  a  formal  SALT  treaty,  there  could 
be  no  guarantee  that  the  Soviets  would  live 
up  to  their  commitments.  But  our  national 
technical  means  of  verification  would  tell  us 
if  they  were  not,  and  would  also  tell  us  if 
they  were  Interfering  with  those  means  and 
trying  to  conceal  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ments. 

To  support  SALT  is  not  to  suggest  that  it 
Is  the  panacea  for  all  International  problems. 
And  to  continue  to  pursue  strategic  arms  con- 
trol is  not  to  condone  Soviet  misbehavior.  But 
the  new  realism  doesn't  require  that  we  emu- 
late the  Roman  andabata.  who  was  thrust 
Into  the  combat  arena  fully  armed  and  ar- 
mored but  sealed  sightless  in  his  helmet. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  AUGUSTUS  F. 
HAWKINS  ON  THE  1980  ECONOMIC 
REPORT  AND  BUDGET  MESSAGE 
OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Economic  Report  and  budget 
message  are  insensitive  to  the  domestic 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  economy 
and  the  American  people.  They  are  irre- 
sponsive to  the  new  burdens  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  worsening  worldwide 
situation  which  requires  a  much  stronger 
economic  performance.  Finally,  the  eco- 
nomic report  and  budget  message  are  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978. 

The  President's  proposals  continue 
the  failed  and  discredited  effort  to  get  a 
"trade-off"  between  imemployment  and 
inflation.  And  still  more  importantly, 
these  proposals  continue  to  restrain  real 
economic  growth  and  hold  very  high  the 
persistent  idleness  of  workers  and  other 
production  facilities. 

This  persistently  low  growth  in  eco- 
nomic strength,  punctuated  by  frequent 
recessions,  is  the  greatest  of  all  economic 
weaknesses  and  waste.  It  is  the  great 
enemy  to  our  total  power,  in  view  of 
developments  in  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and 
potentially  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It 
does  severe  damage  to  almost  all  at 
home,  especially  the  poor  and  otherwise 
neglected  and  underprivileged.  It  kills 
productivity  growth.  It  weakens  the 
dollar  overseas,  aggravates  inroads  from 
overseas  upon  our  domestic  markets, 
augments  the  rise  in  gold  prices,  and 
makes  impossible  any  convincing  move- 
ment toward  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
It  ignores  recent  findings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  intent  of  the  President  was  indi- 
cated in  the  fall  of  1978,  when  he  an- 
nounced a  program  to  remedy  the  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar,  the  soaring  gold  prices, 
and  inflation  in  general,  by  reducing  the 
rate  of  real  economic  growth  and  court- 
ing recession.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  his 
economic  report  and  budget  message  a 
year  ago,  the  President  set  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  real  economic  growth  rate 
from  5.3  percent  in  1977  and  4.4  percent 
in  1978  to  only  3.2  percent  in  1979.  only 
2.2  percent  in  1980,  and  only  a  3.8  per- 
cent annual  average  for  1979-83  inclu- 
sive. The  goal  was  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment from  6  percent  in  1978  to  6.2  per- 


cent in  1979,  and  yet  to  achieve  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins goal  of  4  percent  by  1983. 
The  productivity  goal  was  an  average  of 
only  1.5  percent  for  the  period  as  a  whole, 
compared  with  2  to  3  times  as  high 
in  earlier  periods  when  the  economy  was 
doing  well.  The  goal  was  to  reduce  infla- 
tion from  7.7  percent  in  1978  to  7.5  per- 
cent in  1979.  Toward  trying  to  achieve  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  rather  rapidly, 
the  goal  was  for  only  a  2.5  percent  real 
increase  in  the  budget  during  1979.  and 
only  1.4  percent  as  the  average  for  1979- 
83  inclusive. 

In  vivid  contrast  with  these  oCQcial 
goals  at  the  start  of  1979.  the  needed 
goals,  conservatively  estimated  in  accord 
with  the  Nation's  needs  and  capabilities 
and  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act,  were 
for  a  real  economic  growth  rate  of  about 
5.6  percent  in  1979.  and  slightly  lower  as 
the  average  for  1979-83  inclusive;  pro- 
ductivity growth  averaging  about  4  per- 
cent throughout;  inflation  reduced  to  5 
percent  in  1979  as  a  first  step  toward 
getting  it  down  to  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins goal  of  3  percent  in  1983 ;  and  siza- 
ble real  increases  in  the  Federal  budget, 
with  accent  upon  priority  needs,  to  pro- 
vide needed  stimulus  to  the  economy, 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins that  the  budget  be  supportive  of  the 
act's  other  goals,  and  begin  successfully 
the  attempt  to  balance  the  budget  in 
1983  through  proper  economic  growth  in- 
stead of  attempting  unsuccessfully  to 
balance  it  at  the  expense  of  the  real 
economic  performance.  All  of  these 
needed  goals  were  consistent  with  results 
during  comparable  earlier  periods  when 
we  did  even  near  to  our  best. 

Most  of  the  actual  results  during  1979 
were  even  worse  than  I  had  predicted  in 
early  1979  in  consequence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

The  real  economic  growth  rate  was 
only  2.3  percent  above  1978  in  1979.  and 
only   0.8  percent  from  fourth  quarter 

1978  to  fourth  quarter  1979.  Merely 
avoiding  or  postponing  an  absolute 
recession  is  a  deplorably  inadequate 
result,  considering  the  costs  of  stagna- 
tion measured  against  full  performance. 
From  1953  through  1979,  in  consequence 
of  stagnation  and  recession,  we  have  for- 
feited 7.1  trillion  1978  dollars  worth  of 
GNP. 

The  productivity  growth  rate  from 
fourth  quarter  1978  to  fourth  quarter 

1979  was  minus  1.3  percent. 

The  President  admits  that  consumer 
price  inflation  was  11.4  percent  higher 
in  1979  than  in  1978.  In  fourth  quarter 
1979,  the  annual  rate  was  13.3  percent 
for  consiuner  prices  and  14.5  percent  for 
prices  of  finished  products,  excluding 
food. 

The  Federal  deflcit  is  now  estimated 
at  $28  billion  for  fiscal  1979  and  $40 
billion  for  fiscal  1980,  representing  a 
sharp  deterioration  from  the  President's 
earlier  projections.  The  dollar  is  still 
very  weak,  gold  prices  much  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  and  "foreign  ccMnpetitlon" 
still  unchecked. 

To  be  sure,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  held  to  5.8  percent  in  1979  and  5.9 
percent  in  December,  compared  with  the 
President's  goal  of  6.2  percent  for  the 
year.  But  the  actual  rate  was  extraordi- 
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narily  high  for  the  fourth  year  of  a 
so-called  recovery,  and  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  trough  of  some  of  the  recessions 
since  1953.  TTie  chronic  rise  in  unem- 
ployment to  date  has  caused  us  to  for- 
feit more  than  81  million  man-,  woman-, 
and  teenage-years  of  employment 
opportunity.  with  disproportionate 
impact  upon  the  disadvantaged,  whites 
as  well  as  blacks  and  other  minorities. 

The  1980  economic  report  and  budget 
message  refer,  at  times,  to  "forecasts," 
rather  than  "goals."  But  when  the  word 
forecast  is  used  instead  of  the  word  goal, 
the  administration's  resort  to  forecasts 
rather  than  goals  violates  a  central 
aspect  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act, 
unless  the  forecasts  are  regarded  as 
eoals.  For  the  requirement  for  goals  in 
ihe  act  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting, for  the  bleak  economic  outlook 
which  would  result  without  counter- 
action, the  affirmative  poUcies  and  pro- 
grams to  do  the  best  we  can  to  overcome 
foreseeable  difficulties  and  to  do  our 
best.  When  the  administration  accepts 
a  1 -percent  recession  for  1980,  and 
indeed  continues  policies  consistent  with 
that  end.  instead  of  formulating  new 
policies  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  reverse 
the  course,  it  is  doing  something  which 
no  administration  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  has  ever  done  before 
and  something  in  absolute  violation  of 
the  Humphrey -Hawkins  Act. 

Now  in  early  1980.  ignoring  the  lesson 
of  experience,  the  economic  report  and 
budget  message  propose  a  real  economic 
growth  rate  of  minus  about  1  percent 
from  first  quarter  1979  to  first  quarter 
1980;  only  1.7  percent  for  1981  over  1980, 
and  apparently  less  than  3  percent  aver- 
age for  1980-83  inclusive.  The  productiv- 
ity growth  goal  runs  at  the  abysmally 
low  average  of  1.5  percent  annually 
throughout.  Inflation,  over  the  12 
months  of  the  year,  is  projected  at  10.4 
percent  for  1980.  On  a  year-over-year 
basis,  it  is  projected  at  11.8  percent  for 
1980.  9.2  percent  for  1981,  and  7.4  per- 
cent for  1983.  on  the  way  toward  6.1  per- 
cent for  1985.  The  inflation  reduction 
goals  of  Himiphrey-Hawkins — to  3  per- 
cent in  1983  and  toward  stability  later 
on— are  completely  ignored.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  goal  Is  7.5  percent  for  1980, 
5.6  percent  for  1983.  4.8  percent  for  1984. 
and  4  percent  at  long  last  in  1985.  Total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1980  are  pro- 
posed at  a  level  above  1979  of  about  14 
percent  or  barely  above  the  current  rate 
of  infiation,  and  for  fiscal  1981  proposed 
at  about  9  percent  above  1980.  or  less 
than  the  President's  projected  rate  of 
inflation.  Thus,  in  real  terms,  the  budget 
would  have  no  stimulative  eflfect,  and 
allowing  for  a  real  annual  rate  of  about 
3  percent  in  national  security  outlays, 
domestic  high  priority  programs  are  re- 
duced in  the  overall,  and  dangerously 
cut  in  some  instances. 

In  vivid  contrast,  in  accord  with  our 
needs  and  capabilities— as  revealed  bv 
relevant  past  experience— and  the  provi- 
sions of  Humphrey-Hawkins,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  poor  performajice  In  1979,  the 
approDriate  goals  now  should  be  for  real 
growth  of  6.1  percent  in  1980  and  an 
average  of  5.9  percent  during  1980-83 


inclusive;  for  productivity  growth  of 
4  percent  annually  or  better  throughout: 
to  reduce  inflation  to  5  percent  in  1980 
and  3  percent  in  1983  through  the  mean- 
ingful programs  set  forth  in  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  but  not  yet  inv(^ed;  to  utilize 
a  stimulative,  substantial  increase  in  the 
Federal  budget  to  help  reactivate  the 
economy  and  avert  recession;  and  to  re- 
duce unemplojrment  to  5.5  percent  in 
1980  and  4  percent  in  1983. 

As  in  1979.  the  results  of  the  admin- 
istration's policies,  if  approved  by  the 
Congress,  are  highly  likely  to  be  even 
worse  than  administration  goals.  The 
growth  rate  is  likely  to  be  lower;  infla- 
tion higher;  the  unemployment  rate 
higher;  the  productivity  growth  rate 
about  the  same;  and  the  Federal  budget 
deflcit  much  larger.  His  goal  of  reducing 
the  deficit  to  $16  billion  by  fiscal  1981 
is  hardly  plausible;  and  4  percent  im- 
employment cannot  be  reached  even  by 
1985  imder  policies  avowedly  geared  to 
the  goal  of  5.6  percent  unemployment  in 
1983  and  which  is  more  likely  to  be  6.5 
percent  in  1983  under  policies  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  setting  in  motion. 

In  doing  what  he  is  now  doing,  the 
President  claims  that  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act  authorizes  him  to  modify 
its  timetables,  and  he  now  extends  the 
goal  for  the  reduction  of  imemployment 
to  4  percent  from  1983  to  1985.  and  the 
goal  for  the  reduction  of  inflation  to  3 
percent  from  1983  to  1988.  But  this  at- 
tempted modification  of  the  act  by  the 
President  is  not  authorized  by  the  act, 
and  is  another  flagrant  violation  of  the 
act.  These  are  three  reasons  why  tiiis  is 
the  case: 

First.  The  act  requires  the  President, 
in  his  1980  economic  report,  to  review 
progress  under  the  act  and.  if  necessary, 
propose  corrective  actions  to  achieve  the 
goals  within  the  original  timetables 
(sec.  104) .  The  President  has  not  dc«ie 
this. 

Second.  The  act  requires  that,  if  such 
corrective  action  is  necessary,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  utilize  reservoir,  or  last- 
resort,  employment  projects,  if  such  be 
necessary,  as  a  part  of  such  corrective 
action,  to  meet  the  original  timetables 
of  the  act  (sec.  206(c)).  The  President 
has  made  no  attempt  to  do  this. 

Third.  Even  if  the  above  two  steps 
were  taken,  as  mandated  by  the  act.  the 
President  would  not  then  be  authorized 
to  change  the  original  timetables.  He  is 
authorized  only  to  recommend  modifi- 
cations of  the  timetables,  in  which  event 
Congress  may  take  such  action  as  it 
deems  desirable  (sec.  104)  to  accept  or 
change  tl^e  President's  recommendations 
(sec.  304). 

More  importantly,  even  without  the  de- 
sirable mandates  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act  and  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  it  is  disconcerting  and  even  fright- 
ening that  the  administration  takes  the 
position  that  this  Nation  with  all  its  en- 
dowments, and  in  the  face  of  all  its  chal- 
lenges, domestic  and  international,  can 
do  not  better  than  to  take  more  thsui  5 
years  to  reduce  unemployment  from  5.9 
percent  at  the  end  of  1979  to  4  percent 
in  1985  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  more  than 
8  years  to  get  Inflation  down  to  3  percent. 


The  several  times  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  when  we  did  greatly  better  than 
this  does  not  justify  this  resignation  to 
so  costly  and  dangerous  a  performance 
during  the  years  ahead. 

The  folly  of  such  a  course  is  fully  rec- 
ognized by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, charged  with  evaluating  and,  if  need 
be.  suggesting  revisions  in  the  President's 
economic  program.  The  "Mid- Year  Re- 
view of  the  Economy,"  issued  by  that 
committee  on  August  9.  1979,  thoroughly 
repudiates  the  current  approach  of  the 
President  in  the  following  language: 

The  enormous  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the 
whole  nation  from  rapid  econ(xnlc  growth 
have  united  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Majority  and  Minority  .  .  .  This  Committee 
believes  that  we  must  and  can  produce  our 
way  out  of  our  economic  problems. 

First,  poUcles  which  produce  slow  growth 
win  not  also  produce  price  stability.  A  slow- 
growth  scenario  for  the  1980'8  Implies  a  con- 
comitant rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
fight  against  inflation  can  be  won  only  by 
policies  which  increase  production  ...  A  stag- 
nating economy  means  more  doubt-dlglt  In- 
flation ...  It  means  a  reduced  standard  of 
living  .  .  .  Policies  which  lead  to  slow  growth 
will  lead  to  many  and  unnecessary  cruel 
hardships  for  disadvantaged  Americans. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  are  in  conflict  with  the 
above  finding  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  For  the  administration,  in 
accepting  recession  for  1  year  and  con- 
triving several  additional  years  of  stag- 
nation, is  explicitly  doing  this  on  the 
ground  of  the  "trade-ofT'  between  un- 
employment and  infiation.  discredited  by 
experience  and  prohibited  by  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Act. 

Further  still,  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  charged  under 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  a  study  and  sub- 
mit a  report  to  establish  a  full  employ- 
ment goal — as  distinguished  from  the 
act's  interim  goal  of  4  percent  by  1983 — 
issued  this  report  in  late  1979.  It  recom- 
mended a  full  employment  goal  of  3  per- 
cent, and  the  lead  paragraph  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  reads  as 
follows: 

The  goals  and  timetables  set  forth  In  the 
act  are  both  reasonable  and  essential,  and 
should  not  be  modified.  The  act  should  be 
observed  and  its  objectives  brought  to  ful- 
fillment within  the  timetables  In  the  act. 
But  the  national  programs  and  poUcles  thus 
far  Initiated  by  the  President  In  his  1979 
Economic  Report  and  Budget  Message,  and 
thus  far  adopted  by  the  Congress,  are  not 
at  all  m  accord  with  the  explicit  require- 
ments of  the  act,  and  Indeed  move  in  op- 
posite directions. 

Clearly,  the  serious  difllculties  imposed 
by  OPEC  price  increases,  especially  in 
early  1979  and  in  some  earlier  years,  do 
not  negate  the  validity  of  the  above  con- 
clusions. The  chronic  rise  in  the  rate  of 
inflation  since  1966  got  started  long  be- 
fore the  OPEC  price  actions  in  1979  or 
earlier  and  has  not  abated.  Hie  under- 
lying rate  of  inflation,  excluding  the  im- 
pact of  OPEC  actions,  is  now  more  than 
three  times  what  it  was  during  earlier 
periods  when  we  came  close  to  a  full 
economy,  for  example  1947-53  and  1961- 
66.  Indeed  the  OPEC  actions  make  it 
even  more  imperative  that  we  utilize,  as 
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we  are  not  now  doing,  the  very  strong 
an ti -inflation  program  set  forth  in  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Act. 

Above  all,  as  fully  developed  in  the 
House  committee  report,  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act  waii  sound  in  proscribing 
the  use  of  the  thoroughly  discredited 
"trade-off"  between  imemployment  and 
inflation  as  a  means  of  combating  in- 
flation. And  as  I  have  already  stressed. 
the  unfolding  international  situation 
and  the  greatly  enlarged  defense  budget 
make  it  even  more  vital  that  we  com- 
bat inflation  and  build  our  supporting 
economic  strength,  not  by  continued  eco- 
nomic slowdown,  but  rather  by  policies 
and  programs  effectively  used  to  help 
achieve  the  1983  goals  and  timetable  for 
the  reduction  of  unemployment,  which 
necessarily  include  relevant  annual 
growth  goals  for  expansion  of  real  pro- 
duction smd  productivity.  The  energy 
problem  may  make  this  more  difScult, 
but  also  makes  it  more  essential.  It  is 
also  doable  with  an  adequate  energy 
program  including  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, and  other  national  policies 
to  encourage  shifts  in  the  composition 
of  GNP  to  save  energy  and  in  line  with 
priorities  of  need. 

But  despite  all  of  this,  the  just-issued 
1980  economic  report  and  budget  mes- 
sage of  the  President  continue  to  cUng 
to  the  dangerous  notion  that  the  way 
to  strengthen  the  U.S.  performance  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  overcome  in- 
flation, is  to  persist  in  defying  all  rele- 
vant experience  by  holding  back  the 
growth  of  output  and  jobs,  and  in  so 
doing,  the  future  prospects  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  American  people. 

Although  the  President  is  not  directly 
responsible  for  Federal  Reserve  Board 
policies,  no  administration  should  fail 
to  exert  the  influence  within  its  power 
upon  Fed  policies  because  they  so  power- 
fully affect  the  economy  and  all  the 
people.  The  current  Fed  policies  are 
recession  producing.  With  regard  to  cur- 
rent levels  of  interest,  these  policies  are 
a  calamity  for  housing  and  small  busi- 
ness, and  a  terrible  burden  on  working 
and  other  families  squeezed  by  falling 
real  incomes,  rising  borrowing  to  make 
ends  meet,  and  fantastic  credit  costs. 
That  the  administration  approves  rather 
than  challenges  Mr.  Volcker  means  only 
that  both  are  victims  of  the  same  mis- 
guided economics. 


A  CALL  FOR  BROAD  PUBLIC  DEBATE 
ON  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  President  Carter  to  establish 
a  high-level  commission  to  examine 
various  options  in  the  area  of  national 
service.  In  view  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement last  week  that  he  will  seek 
the  reinstitution  of  draft  registration  for 
young  people,  I  beUeve  it  is  essential  to 
beg:in  the  process  of  evaluating  exactly 
what  kind  of  service  we  may  require  of 
our  youth.  Assuming  registration  is  re- 


simied,  it  makes  sense  to  examine  thor- 
oughly and  without  delay  the  full  range 
of  service  options  available  to  the  Con- 
gress before  it  becomes  necessary  to  be- 
gin actual  induction. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  and  let  us 
not  deceive  the  American  people.  The 
reinstitution  of  draft  registration  during 
peacetime  is  nothing  less  than  the  first 
step  toward  reinstitution  of  the  draft. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  draft  is  on 
the  way  back,  and  that  registration  is 
only  its  first  incarnation.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  a  peacetime  draft  will  fol- 
low peacetime  registration  by  next  week 
or  even  within  a  few  years.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  registration  alone  accom- 
plishes very  little  that  can  not  otherwise 
be  acomplished  short  of  registration. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  said  as  much 
in  congressional  testimony  last  summer. 
The  only  reason  to  begin  registration,  it 
seems  obvious  to  me,  is  to  prepare  for  the 
draft.  We  should  not  give  the  impression 
to  people  that  we  are  somehow  going  to 
limit  this  to  peacetime  registration. 

We  should  recognize  that  registration 
in  preparation  for  the  draft  may  become 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  That  is,  once 
we  begin  registration,  we  should  be 
honest  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  a  first 
step  on  the  road  toward  the  draft.  By 
reviving  registration,  we  may  be  guar- 
anteeing the  need  to  revive  the  draft, 
whether  during  peacetime  or  during 
wartime. 

The  prospect  of  a  draft  during  war- 
time stirs  little  controversy.  During 
peacetime,  however,  a  draft  would  great- 
ly concern  me  and  my  constituents.  But 
regardless  of  when  a  draft  comes,  the 
fact  is  that  peacetime  registration  guar- 
antees that  it  will  come.  We  need  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  that  eventuality. 
We  need  to  lay  out  in  concrete  terms 
exactly  what  the  draft  will  mean  in  terms 
of  service  opportunities  and  in  terms  of 
who  will  be  required  to  serve.  We  should 
not  wait  complacently,  leaving  such 
momentous  decisions  to  chance,  to  tra- 
dition, or  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  We  should  devise  in  advance 
the  best  possible  strategy  for  providing 
meaningful  service  opportunities  for  our 
people,  whether  mandatory  or  voluntary, 
civilian  or  military,  which  will  give  use- 
ful service  experiences  for  our  young 
people  while  contributing  to  a  stronger 
America  which  is  able  to  meet  social 
challenges  at  home  and  military  threats 
from  abroad. 

My  resolution  does  not  advocate  any 
one  ai^roach  to  service  over  others.  It 
merely  states  that  the  commission  should 
"examine  alternative  national  service 
programs,  the  role  of  women  in  any  na- 
tional service  program,  the  necessity  for 
drafting  individuals  into  any  national 
service  program,  and  the  role  of  military 
and  civilian  service  in  any  national  serv- 
ice program."  This  commission  should 
be  comprised  of  members  represent- 
ing military  and  civilian  service  agen- 
cies and  groups,  as  well  as  young  peo- 
ple whose  age  group  is  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  any  requirement  to  serve.  I 
believe  the  commission  should  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  in  an  attempt  to  gamer  pub- 
lic attaiUon  and  to  stimulate  a  national 


debate  on  the  subject  of  national  serv- 
ice. Finally,  I  believe  the  commission 
should  be  established  quickly  and  should 
conclude  its  work  in  the  shortest  possible 
time-frame  so  its  recommendations  can 
contribute  to  the  formulation  of  policies 
in  this  area.  I  have,  therefore,  included  in 
the  resolution  a  provision  which  would 
terminate  the  commission  1  year  after 
its  first  meeting  or  18  months  after  its 
establishment,  whichever  occurs  first. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  begin  to  grapple 
with  the  wide  spectrum  of  issues  and 
concerns  which  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  taking  of  American  hostages  in 
Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, we  should  be  prepared,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  carefully  weigh  the  costs  and 
benefits  associated  with  a  brocul  national 
service  program  which  may  include  mil- 
itary and  civlUan  alternatives.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  the  Nation  should  first 
embark  upon  an  extended  and  intensi- 
fied service  program  which  would  stress 
volunteerism  in  both  military  and  civil- 
ian sectors. 

Frankly,  that  approach  is  preferable  to 
me,  since  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  princi- 
ples of  a  free  society  d\iring  peacetime. 
Should  the  current  imsettling  interna- 
tional situation  degenerate  into  direct 
military  involvement  for  this  country — 
and  I  pray  that  will  not  happen — I  be- 
lieve this  country  must  be  prepared  to 
move  quickly  toward  mandatory  service. 
Right  now,  however,  there  is  no  clear 
consensus  as  to  just  what  type  of  service 
should  be  required,  nor  do  we  yet  know, 
for  that  matter,  whether  women  will  or 
should  be  required  to  serve  in  some  ca- 
pacity. 

It  is  with  the  goal  of  carefully  evalu- 
ating all  possible  service  options  and  of 
stimulating  a  broad  national  debate  on 
the  subject  that  I  have  introduced  this 
resolution.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
respond  favorably  to  this  proposal,  and  I 
would  be  grateful  for  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  important  effort. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  there  are  enormous  needs  for 
manptower  which  are  not  being  met; 

Whereas  a  national  service  program  of  vol- 
untary or  mandatory  service  may  help  the 
United  States  to  better  meet  needs  In  the 
United  States  for  manpower  and  foreign 
challenges  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  national  service  can  help  an  In- 
dividual to  build  strong  character  and  to 
develop  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
purpose; 

Whereas  the  decision  of  President  Carter 
to  relnstltute  registration  for  possible  mili- 
tary service  has  Increased  the  Interest  In  na- 
tional service  programs;   and 

Whereas  a  full  national  debate  on  alter- 
native national  service  programs  should  pre- 
cede the  talcing  of  any  actions  to  draft  In- 
dividuals Into  military  service:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That,  the  Presi- 
dent should  establish  a  commission  on  na- 
tional service  which  should  examine  alter- 
native national  service  programs,  the  role  of 
women  in  any  national  service  program,  the 
necessity  for  drafting  Individuals  Into  any 
national  service  program,  and  the  role  of 
military  and  civilian  service  In  any  national 
service  program. 
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Sec.  2.  Any  commission  established  by  the 
President  under  this  resolution  should  be — 

(1)  composed  of  members  representing 
military  and  civilian  service  agencies  and 
include  members  who  are  18  to  25  years  of 
age; 

( 2 )  empowered  to  conduct  public  bearings 
and  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  Issue 
of  national  service;  and 

(3)  directed  to  complete  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  its  findings  not  more  than  one  year  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  commission  or  18 
months  after  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mission, whichever  occurs  first. 


CANADIAN  AMBASSADOR  KENNETH 
TAYLOR  SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  HIS  VALIANT  EFFORTS 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker;  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  resolution  with  34  of  my 
colleagues  which  would  authorize  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  present  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  a 
specially  struck  gold  medal  to  Canadian 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  its  foreign  service,  I  think  Ambas- 
sador Taylor  should  be  recognized  for 
his  valiant  efforts  to  secure  the  safe  re- 
turn of  six  American  Embassy  oflBcials  in 
Tehrsm.  Ambassador  Taylor  and  his  Em- 
bassy staff  risked  their  own  safety  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  with  a  sanctuary  in 
which  to  hide  from  the  militant  Iranian 
students  who  stormed  and  captured  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  on  November  4. 
They  took  the  necessary  measures  to 
close  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Iran  in 
an  effort  to  faciUtate  the  safe  return  of 
the  six  American  Embassy  officials. 

Ambassador  Taylor  exhibited  great 
bravery  as  he  remained  in  Iran  to  over- 
see the  successful  execution  of  the 
Canadian  and  U.S.  Governments'  plan 
of  escape.  It  should  be  noted  that  Am- 
bassador Taylor  and  three  members  of 
his  staff  were  the  last  Canadian  Embassy 
officials  to  leave  Iran.  By  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  Tehran,  the  Amer- 
icans were  safe.  It  can  be  assumed  that 
had  this  plan  of  escape  been  discovered. 
Ambassador  Taylor,  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canadian  Government 
in  Iran,  would  have  risked  his  personal 
safety  and  well-being. 

I  do  not  mean  to  equate  six  American 
lives  with  a  single  gold  medal.  But  we,  as 
Americans,  will  never  be  able  to  suffi- 
ciently express  our  gratitude  to  this  cour- 
ageous Canadian  diplomat  and  his 
staff — ^let  us  at  least  make  this  symbolic 
gesture  of  our  gratitude  to  Ambassador 
Kenneth  Taylor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
CoNGRKSSiONAL  RECORD  Of  January  29, 
1980,  during  the  debate  aa  the  public 
works  bill,  my  words  were  transcribed 
incorrectly.  I  did  not  say,  in  relation  to 
the  Elk  Creek.  Dam  project,  that  the  local 
irrigaticxi  district  voted  against  it.  I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  did  say  the  irriga- 
tion project  had  been  killed,  but  did  not 
mention  anything  about  a  vote  by  the 
irrigation  district.  The  audio  record 
bears  me  out.  What  the  irrigation  issue 
involves,  I  would  now  like  to  explain : 

The  Elk  CTreek  Dam  was  originally  au- 
thorized in  1962  as  part  of  a  three-dam 
system  in  the  Rogue  River  basin  of 
southern  Oregon.  An  integral  component 
of  that  dam  was  to  have  been  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  Medford  irrigation 
project,  which  was  to  supply  water  to 
farmers  in  Sam's  Valley.  Very  little  of 
the  water  would  have  been  directed  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  Rogue  River. 
There  has  been  serious  question  about 
the  quality  of  the  water  emanating 
from  the  Elk  Creek  watershed.  Detailed 
studies  have  been  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate the  contention  that  releases  from 
the  dam  would  be  highly  turbid.  These 
problems  continue.  Over  the  past  decade 
a  variety  of  reclamation  ideas  have  come 
and  gone  to  solve  the  cost-benefit,  tem- 
peratvure,  and  turbidity  problems.  At  one 
point  it  was  even  proposed  to  have  very 
little  of  Elk  Creek  directed  into  the 
Rogue  River.  An  answer  satisfactory  to 
the  concerned  parties;  the  timber  indus- 
try, fishermen,  and  the  land  manage- 
ment agencies  which  surround  the  proj- 
ect, has  yet  to  be  reached. 

Since  authorization,  however,  events 
have  rendered  infeasible  that  portion  of 
the  dam  project  that  would  have  di- 
verted those  potentially  turbid  waters  fw 
use  in  irrigation.  Past  studies  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  revealed  that  the 
local  irrigation  district  had  inadequate 
capacity  for  the  repayment  of  the  ex- 
penditures required  to  develop  the  irri- 
gation system.  Therefore,  further  studies 
of  that  proposal  were  terminated  and 
the  Corp  of  Engineers  removed  the  irri- 
gation component  as  part  of  the  Elk 
Creek  project. 

One  of  the  primary  compments  of  the 
Elk  Creek  dam  was  to  be  an  irrigation 
system  that  is  now  infeasible.  Thus,  the 
benefits  of  the  project  as  a  whole  are 
much  reduced.  As  it  now  stands  the  po- 
tentially turbid  waters  from  the  Elk 
Creek  basin  will  be  released  directly  into 
the  main  stem  of  the  Rogue.  This  could 
be  disastrous  for  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head  fishery,  to  say  nothing  of  its  $97 
million  dollar  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


Davis-Bacon  provisim  from  the  legis- 
lation. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
opposed  the  amendment. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend  his 
remarks.) 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately I  missed  one  of  the  rollcall  votes 
on  the  legislation  just  passed.  It  dealt 
specifically  with  a  motion  to  strike  the 


CANADA— AN  EXAMPLE  OF  lilUEND- 
SHIP  AND  LOYALTY  TO  THE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzaliz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  order  to  join  in  the  outpouring,  the 
chorus  of  American  voices  expressing 
gratitude  to  Canada,  its  Government  of- 
ficials, and  people  for  their  loyal  and 
courageous  action  on  behalf  of  defend- 
ing the  American  personnel  who  were 
able  to  escape  the  clenches  of  the 
bandits  that  have  terrorized  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  and  its  property  in  Iran. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  me,  for  Canada, 
over  the  course  of  years,  has  shown  a 
great  adherence  to  friendship  and  the 
real  ties  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  the  tra- 
ditional rivalries  that  exist  between 
neighbors,  but  it  has  been  in  such  sharp 
contradiction  with  what  we  find  is  the 
case  with  our  southern  neighbor.  Destiny 
has  fated  that  the  United  States  be 
adjoined  by  two  nations,  Canada  to  the 
north  and  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico  to  the 
south.  Within  the  last  two  Presidencies 
of  the  Mexican  Government  we  have 
had  a  virulent,  vehement,  anti-American 
consistent  course  of  pohcy.  The  preced- 
ing President,  Echevarr-a  of  Mexico,  was 
bitterly  an  ti- American.  His  entire  family, 
his  father-in-law,  his  son,  and  his  wife, 
were  outspokenly  and  very  unfairly  crit- 
ical of  the  United  States  of  America, 
definitely  pro-Russian,  pro-Communist. 

The  succeeding  and  actual  President 
today  in  Mexico,  President  Portillo,  also 
manifests  a  very  stem  anti-American 
attitude  and  course  of  policy. 

The  UB.  press,  self -centered  as  it  is. 
very  seldom  takes  note  of  some  of  the 
most  important  and  transcendental  oc- 
currences in  the  republic  to  the  south  of 
us.  The  fact  is  that  Mexico  has  insisted 
on  being  a  very  bad  neighbor  for  the  last 
8  or  10  years.  TTie  Mexican  press,  which 
is  not  free,  which  is  Uterally  a  controlled 
press,  has  vituperated  editorially  in  the 
news  columns  daily  for  8  years  against 
the  United  States.  Never  once  have  I 
noted  in  the  last  8  years  one  single  com- 
plimentary or  favorable  note  toward  the 
United  States  in  the  Mexican  press.  I 
think  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  this 
while  we  are  in  a  chorus  thanking  Can- 
ada. I  think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
But  I  think  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  vulnw-ability  to 
the  south  of  us;  we  have  things  that  are 
happening  not  only  in  the  Mexican  Re- 
pubUc but  further  south,  through  the 
Central  American  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  on  down  through  Panama 
and  South  America.  We  have  things  hap- 
pening that  are  not  reported  generally, 
that  have  great  potential  for  mischirf  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  President,  for  example. 
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just  less  than  2  weeks  ago  was  talking  in 
favor  of,  and  his  representative  in  the 
United  Nations  clearly  voted  as  one  of 
two  against  the  United  States  on  such  a 
critical  issue  as  the  international  ban- 
ditry ;  the  takeover  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy, and  Uie  imprisonment  of  the 
American  diplomatic  personnel  that  con- 
tinues to  this  date. 

Canada,  in  and  by  itself,  has  done  one 
single  act  of  heroism,  but  it  has  done  no 
more,  no  less  than  what  every  single 
civilized  nation  should  have  forceably 
done  by  now.  The  United  States  is  find- 
ing that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico, 
the  absence  of  its  so-called  allies,  the 
Germans,  the  French,  the  Japanese,  is 
absolutely  deafening  by  its  silence.  Ger- 
many has  never  lost  sight  of  its  vital 
concern  with  reunification  and  is  now 
playing  West  against  East,  but  always 
with  the  singleminded  purpose  of  re- 
imiflcation.  That  never  gets  printed  in 
the  American  press. 

So,  when  Canada  does  what  it  does,  it 
reflects  also  England  and  its  present 
leadership,  which  has  also  shown  a  soli- 
darity to  the  United  States  that  I  think 
recommends  our  felicitations  and  our 
thanks  auid  gratitude.  England,  under 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  has  clearly  adhered  solid- 
ly and  loyally  to  the  United  States.  We, 
in  turn,  have  not  done  so  good  by  Eng- 
land. We  still  refuse  to  do  anything  really 
strong  in  controlling  the  armament  that 
goes  to  the  terrorists  that  are  killing  and 
maiming  children,  women,  and  men  in 
England  and  Ireland.  I  think  that  the 
least  we  could  do  would  be  to  rectify 
that. 

But,  more  importantly,  Canada 
through  the  year — and  this  is  the  reason 
it  was  no  surprise  to  me  to  learn  that 
they  had  done  what  they  have  done  with 
respect  to  those  six  personnel — Canada 
through  the  years  has  been  most  helpful. 
For  example,  the  apprehension  of  James 
Earl  Ray  in  the  case  of  the  murder  and 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  brilliant  work  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Canadian  ofiBcials  who  really 
did  a  tremendous  job  in  that  case. 

More  recently,  they  were  the  reason 
that  Kristina  Berster,  a  member  of  the 
terroristic  group,  the  Baader-Meinhof 
terroristic  gang  of  Germany,  was  appre- 
hended as  she  was  attempting  to  cross 
the  Canadian  border  into  the  United 
State  with  a  forged  Iranian  passport, 
because  we  have  never  ceased  our  formal 
diplomatic  connections  with  whatever  it 
is  remains  in  Iran.  Again,  I  think  this  is 
hard  to  understand.  The  least  we  should 
do  since  the  international  outlawry  re- 
flected in  the  takeover  of  our  Embassy, 
something  that  has  not  happened  since 
the  Middle  Ages  and  is  really  an  act  of 
war,  the  least  we  should  have  done  im- 
mediately was  to  have  interned  the  Ira- 
nian diplomatic  personnel,  who  still  exist 
in  the  hundreds  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  continue  to  permit  the  entrance  into 
the  United  States  of  Iranian  terrorists, 
secret  agents  and  others  who  are  up  to 
no  good  in  this  country. 

I  think  in  view  of  what  Canada  has 
done,  the  least  we  should  do.  if  It  takes 
Congress  to  lead  the  way,  why  we 
should  do  it  in  the  Congress,  but  we 


should  do  something  in  the  direction  of 
controlling  this  flow.  It  took  the  Ca- 
nadians to  detect  Kristina  Berster,  who 
obviously  was  on  her  way  to  the  Lake 
Placid  Olympic  Games  for  some  mischief 
in  our  country. 

D  1710 

Now,  I  think  that  this  record  should 
be  filled  out,  the  record  of  extreme  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Canadians. 
It  pretty  well  shows  the  evidence  at  the 
time  which  has  maintained  the  rule  of 
international  terrorism  activity  in  our 
country.  But,  I  do  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  our  own  country;  that  is, 
to  do  everything  possible  ourselves  that 
we  can  and  should  do  in  order  to  really 
act  to  bring  about  not  only  the  rectifica- 
tion of  the  act,  the  outlawries,  but  the 
release  of  the  hostages.  We  are  going  to 
ultimately  have  to  do  that  ourselves. 

The  United  Nations  has  proven  the 
limitations  of  that  organization.  We  have 
had  to  do  what  we  should  have  done  on 
day  one,  and  that  is  to  immediately  in- 
tern all  the  Iranian  diplomatic  person- 
nel, and  all  of  their  satraps,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  with  it,  kit  and  baggage, 
just  like  a  war,  because  their  act  was  an 
act  of  war. 


THE  DRAFT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  we  must  vote,  listening  to  our 
consciences,  on  the  reinstitution  through 
financing  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, wliich  is  really  arbitrary  selection 
for  involuntary  service. 

There  has  never  been  a  draft  In  all 
of  history  that  was  fair  or  universal. 
All  attempts  at  making  the  draft  equi- 
table have  used  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory power  tactics  that  defy  every  per- 
cept of  liberty.  Conscripts  are  the  ulti- 
mate victims  of  government's  rejection 
of  our  heritage  of  individual  rights. 

The  inconsistency  of  supporting  the 
draft,  and  then  talking  about  "equal 
justice  under  the  law,"  or  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  "endowed  by  our  Creator 
with  certain  and  precise  inalienable 
rights,  and  among  these  are  life  (and) 
liberty,"  should  be  obvious  to  everyone. 

Unless  we  resolve  this  conflict,  a  free 
America  cannot  endure. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  20th  centxiry 
American  Government,  which  has  had 
a  careless  disregard  for  personal  and 
economic  liberty  in  all  other  areas,  has 
at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  ultimate 
abuse  of  liberty — the  arbitrary  sentenc- 
ing of  young  boys— and  now  girls — to  die 
in  carelessly  caused  foreign  wars.  We 
cannot  continue  with  this  destruction  of 
the  greatest  ideal  ever  known  to  man: 
liberty.  Our  short  experience  with  free- 
dom has  proven  its  value  not  only  in  the 
freeing  of  man's  mind  and  creative 
genius,  but  in  providing  the  vehicle — 
the  market  economy — that  offers  the 
only  hope  for  starvation  and  poverty  In 
unfree  societies. 

When  professed  constitutionalists  sup- 
port conscription,  claiming  that  this  one 
exception  is  necessary  to  preserve  free- 


dom, they  sacrifice  the  foundation  on 
which  all  freedom  rests. 

We  cannot  argue  against  a  command 
economic  order  with  any  bellevability  if 
we  give  Government  the  power  to  send 
boys  and  girls  to  die  on  foreign  battle- 
fields against  their  will.  How  can  we 
argue  against  an  OSHA  regiilation  when 
total  authority  over  innocent  life — to  the 
point  of  taking  that  life — is  granted  to 
the  State?  Is  it  any  wonder,  with  this 
disregard  for  natural  rights  and  the  Con- 
stitution, that  we  send  our  youth  to  die 
in  undeclared,  illegal,  wars  fought  with- 
out purpose  and  without  the  goal  of 
victory?  Without  a  better  imderstanding 
and  defense  for  individual  rights  we  can 
expect  to  lose  the  battle  to  preserve  a 
free  society.  Accepting  Government  au- 
thority over  even  a  single  iimocent  life 
destroys  the  foundation  on  which  free- 
dom rests. 

Survival  of  the  Nation  rests  on  the  res- 
olution of  this  conflict. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  economic  inter- 
ventionists, the  modem  liberals,  that 
most  of  them  deny  to  the  State,  control 
over  individual  lifestyles.  Generally,  they 
defend  personal  liberty  rather  well. 
They  do  not,  however,  realize  how  de- 
structive their  disregard  for  economic 
freedom  is  to  the  legal  system  that  pro- 
tects civil  liberties.  Their  arbitrary  sep- 
aration of  economic  and  personal  liberty 
helps  bring  about  the  most  vicious  vio- 
lations of  civil  liberties:  conscription. 
The  liberals  must  come  to  realize  that 
liberty  is  indivisible,  if  they  want  to  win 
the  battle  against  conscripted  armies 
and  unnecessary  wars. 

Preservation  of  our  constitutional 
freedoms  is  also  threatened  by  some  con- 
servatives, with  their  intransigence 
against  personal  liberty  and  their  de- 
mand for  statutory  authority  to  impose 
death  sentences  on  innocent  yoxmg 
people. 

Selective  Service  is  nothing  more  than 
the  deciding  of  who  shall  die  and  who 
shall  live.  All  the  justifications  and  ra- 
tionalizations about  fighting  for  noble 
causes  cannot  change  this  fact.  When  we 
vote  for  registration  and/or  conscription, 
we  start  the  process  of  sentencing, 
through  Government  power,  some  young 
people  to  death.  These  are  not  murder- 
ous criminals,  but  innocent  victims.  How 
can  anyone  with  a  sense  of  morality  par- 
ticipate in  this  crime  against  our 
children? 

Even  if  we  could  distribute  the  death 
sentences  without  discrimination,  it 
would  still  remain  a  crime  against  God 
and  men.  But  equal  distribution  of  the 
risk  of  death  and  suffering  is  impossible. 
The  attempts  of  some  proponents  of  the 
draft  to  make  it  universal,  both  military 
and  civilian,  cannot  correct  these  inequi- 
ties. Even  the  thought  of  imiversal  con- 
scription should  chill  any  freedom-lov- 
ing person. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  some  will  be 
sentenced  to  die  and  others  will  not.  No- 
body wants  to  think  in  these  terms,  but 
we  have  no  choice.  How  does  one  ration 
death?  A  Government  that  believes  it 
can  ration  gasoline  may  be  tempted  to 
believe  it  can  ration  death  as  well.  Our 
gasoline  allocation  system  has  led  to  gas- 
oline lines:   a  conscription  system  will 
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cause  lines  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  It  is  tragic  to  think  that  other 
coimtries  can  offer  more  freedom  and 
security  than  America. 

The  problems  the  egalitarian  conscrip- 
tors  face  are  many.  Should  only  boys  go, 
or  girls  as  well?  This  question  alone  can 
rip  America  apart.  Many  Christian  faiths 
teach  that  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
women  to  bear  arms,  to  preserve  and 
protect  their  homes.  Soldiering,  they  be- 
lieve, is  a  moral  responsibility  of  men. 

Are  students  exempt  or  not?  The 
mood  now  is  against  a  student  exemp- 
tion, but  given  a  shortage  of  MX).'s  and 
other  professionals,  and  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  conscription,  those  who  pro- 
mote the  draft  will  surely  reason  that 
exemptions  are  not  only  wise,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  can  conceive  of  some 
student  exemptions  even  being 
mandated. 

Why  does  one  with  less  than  20/40 
vision  escape  the  death  sentence?  Flat 
feet  used  to  save  the  young  from  the 
rigors  of  foreign  battle.  What  other  silly 
medical  exemption  will  preserve  one  life 
over  another? 

Age  discrimination  is  the  worst  ineq- 
uity of  all.  Why  does  the  45-year-old  who 
has  lived  well  and  never  served  get  off 
scot-free,  staying  home  to  reap  the  prof- 
its of  military  expenditures?  How  can 
anyone  send  an  18-year-old  to  death  in  a 
no  win  foreign  war  and  allow  a  war  prof- 
iteer who  never  served  to  live  in  luxury? 
It  is  obvious  we  do  not  need  the  32  mil- 
lion people  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
26.  No  matter  how  big  a  war  is,  only  a 
fraction  die.  The  question  is,  which  frac- 
tion, and  who  shall  choose.  Selection 
must  be  arbitrary.  The  use  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  is  the  use  of  force  and  the 
threat  of  violence,  methods  incMnpatible 
with  a  free  society. 

The  obvious  frustration  has  lead  to  the 
ultimate  in  so-called  fair  solutions — 
the  lottery.  I  cannot  believe  that  con- 
servatives who  want  to  close  the  gam- 
bling houses  would  resort  to  gambling  to 
choose  who  is  to  die  and  who  is  to  live. 
Can  we  permit  the  lottery  to  be  used 
to  relieve  politicians  of  their  guilt  for  an 
arbitrary  choice  on  who  shall  risk  his  or 
her  life?  Universal  service  and  the  lottery 
are  symbolic  of  the  prodraft  people's 
desire  to  ration  death  sentences  and  es- 
cape the  responsibility  for  it. 

Religious  exemptions  have  existed  in 
the  past,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  continue. 
Why  is  the  Mennonite's  refusal  to  fight 
honored,  and  the  Baptist's  met  with  a 
jail  sentence?  Are  rights  relative?  If  so. 
relative  to  what?  They  cannot  be,  if  we 
believe  in  equal  justice  before  the  law. 

Conscription  must,  of  necessity,  be  se- 
lective and  arbitrary.  To  argue  other- 
wise defies  logic.  The  selecting  must  be 
beneficial  to  one  and  deadly  to  another. 
Since  conscription  is  the  ultimate  tax — 
the  tax  where  your  life  is  taken  and  used, 
maimed,  or  even  destroyed — its  discrim- 
inatory distribution  means  we  must  re- 
ject the  entire  notion. 

Conservatives  properly  defend  the 
American  citizen's  right  to  own  property, 
to  be  free  in  the  marketplace,  and  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  They  fight  to  prevent 
Government's  registering  of  their  fire- 
arms, rightly  claiming  that  registration 


can  only  lead  to  confiscation.  I  am  baf- 
fled, however,  about  those  who  abhor 
gun  registration  and  yet  practically  beg 
the  Government  to  register  and  cMifis- 
cate  their  kids.  If  we  were  forced  to  put 
relative  values  on  these  rights — and  I 
do  not  believe  we  can — I  would  reverse 
this  order  of  priority. 

Amnesty  for  our  recent  draft  dodgers 
established  a  fact:  Disobedience  to  draft 
laws  preserves  life,  with  pimishment  un- 
likely; obedience  to  draft  laws  can  risk 
one's  life,  with  the  rewards  for  service 
being  society's  rejection,  possible  physi- 
cal injury,  and  perhaps  even  death.  This 
recent  history  cannot  be  erased.  Today, 
just  as  many  conservatives,  as  liberals 
have  plans  to  protect  their  children  by 
finding  a  safe  haven  for  them.  Of  all  the 
reasons  why  a  draft  carmot  be  fair  and 
equitable,  amnesty  exemption  is  the  most 
repulsive  to  one  who  loves  freedom  and 
imderstands  the  need  for  society  to  be 
guided  by  constitutional  law,  not  ruled 
by  men. 

The  state  of  marriage  and  the  state  of 
pregnancy  raise  many  questions.  Does  a 
married  man  or  married  woman  have 
more  right  to  life  than  an  unmarried 
boy  or  girl?  According  to  most  laws  on 
conscription,  they  do.  Justification  for 
this  defies  logic,  and  destroys  the  con- 
cept of  equal  rights.  Marriage  can  be 
authentic  or  merely  legal.  Many  "paper" 
marriage  contracts  were  drawn  up  in  the 
past  to  escape  the  draft.  Young  women, 
if  there  is  a  marriage  exemption,  would 
flock  ill  advisedly  to  the  altar.  If  mar- 
ried women  are  taken,  can  they  be  taken 
if  pregnant?  Should  expectant  mothers 
be  treated  differently  from  expectant 
fathers?  Pregnancy  in  the  first  month 
is  difScult  to  diagnose,  so  the  cost  of  in- 
duction and  discharge,  or  providing  care, 
could  be  astronomical.  How  do  you  keep 
married  women  from  getting  pregnant? 
Or  unmarried  drafted  girls?  Social  ac- 
ceptability of  the  unmarried  mother, 
coupled  with  the  advantage  of  escaping 
conscription,  would  provide  a  great  in- 
centive for  getting  pregnant.  The  heavy 
tax  of  conscription  would  prove  a  hand- 
some subsidy  to  the  obstetrician. 

Discrimination  by  numbers  will  occur 
in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  to  make  the 
draft  equitable.  If  100,000  draftees  are 
needed,  or  even  1  million,  why  must  32 
million  register  and  become  victims  of 
civil  rights  discrimination?  Why  must 
the  noncommitted  be  subject  to  exams, 
testing,  comparisons,  and  perhaps  train- 
ing, even  if  rejected  for  some  reason? 
The  mere  thought  of  instituting  a  fair 
draft  boggles  the  mind. 

Two  bad  Supreme  Court  cases,  in  1918 
and  1968,  claimed  the  draft  was  con- 
stitutional. In  the  1968  case,  United 
States  against  O'Brien,  Earl  Warren 
said  that  the  power  "to  classify  and  con- 
script for  military  service  is  beyond  ques- 
tion." This  is  the  same  Earl  Warren  who, 
as  California  attorney  general,  helped 
intern  Japanese  Americans  in  concen- 
tration camps,  and  defended  this  action. 
Warren  was  a  man  notorious  for  ignor- 
ing the  Constitution  if  it  conflicted  with 
his  political  views. 

But  the  primary  responsibility  for  in- 
terpreting  the   Constitution   lies   with 


Congress.  We  cannot  avoid  this  respon- 
sibility by  shoving  it  on  the  Court.  These 
two  court  decisions,  which  clearly  vio- 
late the  13th  amendment,  must  be 
changed.  The  Constitution  clearly  for- 
bids conscription. 

For  those  who  are  prolife,  an  analogy 
of  the  rights  of  the  unborn  to  the  rights 
of  the  teenaged  draftee  is  worth  con- 
sidering. If  rights  are  universal,  these 
two  groups  should  be  treated  equally. 
The  life  of  the  unborn  and  the  life  of  the 
18-year-old  should  both  receive  equal 
protection  under  the  law.  "Hie  Dred  Scott 
case  said  there  was  a  relative  value 
placed  on  life.  It  took  a  war  and  decades 
of  struggle  to  erase  this  inconsistency. 
The  Roe  against  Wade  case  also  said 
there  was  a  relative  value  placed  on 
life — in  utero  life  being  less  valuable 
than  extra-utero  life.  A  decade  of  strug- 
gle has  not  yet  erased  this  inconsistency, 
but  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  Nation, 
this  decision  must  also  be  reversed. 
Without  its  reversal,  the  relative  value 
placed  on  life  will  lead  to  infanticide, 
euthanasia,  and  human  experimentation. 
History  has  proven  this,  and  consistent 
conservatives  have  supported  this  view. 

The  relative  value  placed  on  himian 
life  by  conscription  is  not  unlike  the  ex- 
amples above,  which  are  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory.  Good  conservatives  fight 
for  the  right  of  even  an  imwanted,  de- 
formed, unborn  child  to  live.  Yet,  some 
in  this  group  seal  this  same  child's  fate 
through  a  lottery  system  that  issues 
death  sentences  to  be  carried  out  on 
distant  foreign  soil  for  causes  unknown 
to  most,  and  without  victory  as  the 
goal — all  this  in  total  disregard  of  the 
individual's  wishes. 

The  sacrifice  and  risk  of  innocent  life 
must  be  done  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  individual,  or  life,  freedom,  liberty, 
natural  rights,  and  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law  become  hollow  words  with 
forgotten  meaning.  There  is  no  philo- 
sophic defense  for  any  part  of  freedom 
if  we  concede  the  right  of  the  State  to 
impose  this  maximum  tax. 

The  preservation  of  a  society  founded 
on  the  principle  that  rights  come  from 
God  cannot  be  .saved  with  a  remedy 
based  on  state  power  over  the  individual. 
Freedom  is  at  stake,  and  our  decision 
here  in  Congress  will  be  the  determining 
factor. 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Selective  Service  System  died  on 
June  30, 1973.  Conservatives,  such  as  my- 
self, joined  with  liberals  in  the  coalition 
to  end  peacetime  conscription.  In  times 
of  peace  the  draft  imposes  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  the  freedoms  of  the 
draftee  and  his  family. 

Since  that  time  I  have  consistently 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  national  de- 
bate to  maintain  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 
No  one  in  Congress  has  a  better  voting 
record  in  support  of  a  U.S.  defense  capa- 
bility superior  to  all  others  than  do  I. 
That  is  still  my  position.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve peacetime  conscription  is  an  in- 
gredient of  that.  Moreover.  I  believe  it  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  ideals  of  a  free 
society. 

At  the  time  we  ended  the  draft,  how- 
ever. I  reminded  my  liberal  friends  that 
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they  must  be  prepared  to  increase  de- 
fense spending,  owing  to  the  increased 
manpower  costs  invloved  in  a  volunteer 
military.  As  the  song  says,  freedom  is  not 
free. 

Tliere  is  a  fundamental  injustice  in  go- 
ing back  to  conscription.  The  American 
tradition  is  founded  on  an  attachment  to 
the  principle  of  individual  freedom.  Im- 
positicm  of  a  draft  is  contrary  to  that 
principle.  It  violates  the  spirit  of  the  13th 
amendment — protection  against  involun- 
tary servitude. 

Another  question  is  who  will  shoulder 
the  economic  burden.  Conscription  is  a 
device  for  shifting  much  of  the  man- 
power cost  of  protecting  this  Nation  from 
the  backs  of  the  protected  (the  civilian 
population)  to  the  protectors  (the  draft- 
ees) who  can  be  paid  less  in  conscrip- 
tion than  they  could  earn  in  the  private 
sector.  U  the  draftee  is  paid  a  fourth  of 
what  he  might  otherwise  earn  in  the  job 
market,  he  is  in  effect  assuming  a  75 -per- 
cent tax  burden.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
of  us  outside  the  military  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assimiing  these  costs,  not 
those  we  have  asked  to  serve. 

Then  there  is  the  unfair  method  in 
which  draftees  are  selected.  Conscription 
must — if  it  is  to  most  effectively  serve 
the  national  interest — be  inequitable. 
How  could  anyone  evaluate  the  loss  to  our 
national  security  by  putting  an  Albert 
Elinstein  in  uniform  for  2  years? 

With  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  the 
quality  of  U.S.  military  forces  is  directly 
related  to  the  amount  taxpayers  are 
willing  to  pay  to  enioy  their  precious 
security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
That  is  a  question  of  national  priorities. 
We  do  not  draft  policemen  and  firemen. 
We  hire  dedicated,  professional  career 
people.  The  same  principle,  short  of  a 
crisis,  applies  at  the  national  level. 

The  question  then  arises,  do  we  have 
such  a  crisis?  President  Carter  certainly 
implies  that  we  do.  He  has  stated  that 
"we  must  pay  whatever  price  is  required 
to  remain  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
world."  The  first  obligation  of  any  ad- 
ministration is  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

Yet  his  words  belie  his  actions: 

First.  President  Carter  slashed  $5  bil- 
lion from  President  Ford's  last  budget 
proposal  for  defense  causing  great  in- 
Jury  to  our  naval  capability; 

Second.  President  Carter  cut  $57  bil- 
lion from  President  Ford's  recommenda- 
tions for  defense  spending  for  the  years 
1979-83; 

Third.  President  Carter  killed  the  B-1 
bomber  program; 

Fourth.  President  Carter  killed  the 
funding  for  the  nuclear  carrier; 

Fifth.  President  Carter  shelved  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  neu- 
tron warhead ;  and 

Sixth.  President  Carter  has  delayed 
progress  on  the  cruise  missile,  trident, 
and  the  MX  mobile  missile  programs. 

President  Carter  now  seems  to  be  res- 
urrecting involuntary  conscription  as  a 
smokescreen  to  hide  his  own  inadequa- 
cies and  mistakes. 

Let  us  not  give  up  on  concepts  as  im- 
portant as  voluntarism  and  freedom  so 
l<mg  as  we  still  possess  other  options.  If 


we  get  our  national  priorities  straight, 
we  can  still  guarantee  the  security  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  our  highest  ideals.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


n  1720 

CONGRESSIONAL  INITIATIVES  TO 
HELP  RESTORE  SAVING  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  AND  A 
STRONG   ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decline 
of  savings  and  investment  in  our  Nation 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  as  it  relates 
to  the  future  of  our  economy  and  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people,  at 
this  time  and  for  years  ahead. 

Today,  I  was  privileged  to  present  my 
views  on  this  issue  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  would  like  to 
share  them  with  all  my  colleagues: 

TCSTIMONT     OF     CONGRESSMAN     JaCK     KEMP 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  the  problem  of  declining  saving  and  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States.  Our  presence 
here  today  Is  heartening  evidence  that  Con- 
gress Is  beginning  to  recognize  what  Amer- 
icans have  known  for  some  time  through 
hard  experience:  a  declining  rate  of  saving 
and  investment  spells  disaster  for  capital  for- 
mation, productivity.  Job  creation,  economic 
growth,  and  price  stability. 

Many  of  those  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee today  have  been  concerned  with  this 
problem  for  many  years.  Congressman  Bud 
Brown  and  his  Republican  colleagues  at  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  worried  for 
a  long  time  about  the  low  savings  rate,  and 
the  definitive  JSC  analysis  of  the  savings 
problem  in  March  1978  was  heavily  influenced 
by  their  thinking.  Senator  Bentsen,  Con- 
gressman Moore  and  others  must  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  in  bringing  the  sav- 
ings issue  before  Congress.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr  Ullman,  re- 
cently proposed  a  Value-Added  Tax  package 
intended  to  address  the  same  problem.  Back 
In  1975, 1  introduced  a  comprehensive  bill  to 
encourage  capital  formation,  saving.  Job  cre- 
ation and  productivity,  known  as  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act.  More  recently.  Senator  Roth 
and  I  introduced  a  simpler — and  I  think 
much  more  effective — bill  to  achieve  the  same 
purpose,  the  Kemp-Roth  bllj. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  frightening 
savings  statistics,  so  I  will  not  belabor  them 
except  to  make  two  points.  First,  the  growth 
of  productivity  and  real  wages  depends 
largely  on  the  capital  invested  per  worker. 
The  growth  of  the  capltal-to-labor  ratio  and 
growth  of  productivity  have  declined  In 
lockstep.  from  an  average  annual  Increase 


of  3  percent  in  the  1950b  and  1960s,  to  about 
1  percent  in  the  19708.  Productivity  dropped 
almost  1  percent  last  year,  for  only  the  sec- 
ond full-year  decline  since  1947.  Bill  Butcher 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estimates  that 
this  "productivity  gap"  is  costing  the  aver- 
age American  family  about  H.OOO  in  real 
income  every  year,  compared  with  the  In- 
come that  would  have  resulted  from  a  3  per- 
cent annual  growth  in  productivity. 

Second,  the  greatest  pool  of  savings  avail- 
able for  investment  today  is  personal  Income. 
In  fact,  all  saving  is  taxed  at  least  once 
as  personal  Income.  The  personal  savings 
rate  fell  last  year  to  a  30-year  low  of  4.6 
percent.  And  last  November,  the  savings  rate 
fell  to  the  lowest  level  recorded  since  the 
government  began  keeping  monthly  records 
In   1959 — 3.3  percent. 

Even  so,  our  savings  rate  may  even  be 
negative  by  some  more  comprehensive  meas- 
ure. While  Americans  are  keeping  the  bare 
minimum  of  liquidity  in  their  bank  ac- 
counts, they  seem  to  be  massively  liquidat- 
ing other  assets  In  an  effort  to  stay  afloat. 

There  are  basically  two  explanations 
o.Tered  for  the  alarming  decline  in  our  na- 
tional saving  and  productivity  since  about 
1967.  The  first  explanation,  with  which  I 
disagree.  Is  that  a  lot  of  unrelated  things 
Just  went  wrong  at  once — one  of  them  be- 
ing that  Americans  simply  lost  the  will  to 
save.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  par- 
tisan of  me  to  quote  President  Carter  as  an 
example  of  this  view.  "Too  many  of  us  now 
worship  self-indulgence  and  consumption." 
he  said.  "The  productivity  of  American 
workers  Is  actually  dropping,  and  the  will- 
ingness of  Americans  to  save  for  the  future 
has  fallen  below  that  of  all  other  people  in 
the  Western  world." 

Scientifically,  the  idea  that  the  savings 
rate  is  not  much  affected  by  government 
policy  is  known  as  Denlson's  Law.  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  Edward  Denlson's  work 
in  this  field.  But  he  was  also  honest  enough 
to  admit  In  his  most  recent  study  that  he 
finds  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  de- 
cline in  productivity  a  complete  mystery. 

The  second  explanation  for  our  declining 
savings  rate  is  one  which  I  strongly  believe. 
To  quote  Michael  Boskln  of  Stanford,  one 
of  our  foremost  authorities  on  savings:  "A 
variety  of  .  .  .  estimation  methods  all  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  private  saving  is  in- 
deed strongly  affected  by  changes  in  the  real 
after-tax  rate  of  return  .  .  .  (This)  has  dras- 
tic Implications  for  the  effect  of  tax  policy 
on  income,  welfare,  and  Income  distribu- 
tion." 

Savings  responds  to  incentives.  If  this 
finding  has  drastic  Implications  for  our  tax 
policy,  it's  only  fair.  Our  tax  policy  has  had 
drastic  implications  for  our  savings.  It  takes 
a  lot  to  prevent  220  million  Americans  from 
saving  and  Investing  In  the  future  of  their 
families  and  their  country.  The  fact  that 
they  are  not  doing  so  Is  a  measure  of  the 
brutal  disincentives  for  saving  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Americans  have  not  suddenly  given  up  on 
providing  for  the  future.  But  neither  are 
they  stupid.  Three  ill-advised  government 
policies— devaluation  of  the  dollar,  an  out- 
dated income  tax  code,  and  government 
controls  on  Interest — have  ganged  up  to 
penalize  saving  and  investment,  and  to  sub- 
sidize consumption  and  debt. 

Everyone  who  earns  Income  faces  the  same 
choice  between  current  consumption  and 
future  consumption.  Should  I  spend  my  In- 
comie  now.  or  invest  It  to  increase  my  future 
income?  The  choice  is  governed  by  the 
relative  price  of  the  alternatives.  The  cost  of 
spending  your  Income  today  is  the  extra 
buying  power  you  could  have  had  by  saving 
and  investing  that  income  as  interest.  Tbe 
lower  the  return  on  saving,  the  lower  the 
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cost  of  consumption.  When  the  return  on 
saving  is  negative,  consvimption  Is  subsi- 
dized. 

Merely  by  Itself,  inflation  is  antithetical 
to  saving.  It  reduces  the  value  of  money 
relative  to  the  things  money  can  buy.  As  in- 
flation rises,  these  with  foresight  and  the 
necessary  wherewithal  try  to  dump  their  cur- 
rency for  commodities  which  are  a  better 
store  of  value :  stronger  currencies  or  precious 
metals  or  artwork.  Everyone  else  is  left  hold- 
ing a  lot  of  extra  paper,  not  worth  saving. 

Combined  with  controls  on  interest  in- 
come, inflation  is  deadly  to  saving.  Because 
of  Federal  Reserve  Regulation  Q.  which  lim- 
its passbook  interest  to  5Vi  percent,  anyone 
who  puts  money  into  a  passbook  account 
can  count  on  losing  7  percent  of  his  or  her 
savings  at  today's  inflation  rate,  before  pay- 
ing taxes  on  the  Interest.  Like  every  attempt 
to  control  prices  below  market.  Regulation  Q 
has  not  succeeded  in  holding  down  the  price 
of  borrowing.  It  has  created  a  shortage  of 
saving.  The  net  flow  of  funds  Into  thrift 
institutions  last  year  was  down  10  percent 
from  1978. 

Combined  with  Inflation,  our  tax  code— 
which  was  designed  for  an  economy  with 
little  or  no  inflation— is  biased  against  saving 
and  in  favor  of  debt  and  consumption.  To 
make  money  by  saving,  you  have  to  get  a 
nominal  rate  of  return  which  is  suSBclent  not 
only  to  overcome  Inflation,  but  to  overcome 
the  tax  rate  on  that  nominal  Income.  Sup- 
pose Inflation  Is  10  percent,  and  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  get  11  percent  return  on 
your  mcney.  In  the  30  percent  tax  bracket, 
your  after-tax  return  is  only  7.7  percent,  or  a 
2.3  percent  real  loss  of  income. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  will- 
ing to  borrow  money  at  11  percent  when 
Inflation  is  10  percent.  In  the  30  percent  tax 
bracket,  you  can  deduct  the  Interest  from 
your  taxable  income  and  receive  a  2.3  per- 
cent real  subsidy  for  going  into  debt. 

If  you  do  save,  the  tax  code  rewards  you 
for  investing  in  debt  rather  than  produc- 
tion. In  the  so-percent  tax  bracket,  you 
need  a  nominal  return  on  taxable  Invest- 
ment of  14  percent  to  equal  the  after-tax 
return  of  a  7-percent  tax-free  municipal 
bond.  No  14-percent  business  investment  is 
a£  safe  as  a  7-percent  municipal  bond.  That 
Is  why,  in  higher  tax  brackets,  much  money 
Is  being  saved,  but  neither  Invested  in 
productive  enterprises  nor  taxed  by  the 
government. 

The  after-tax  rate  of  return  on  personal 
savings  is  not  only  too  low;  it  diminishes 
further  every  year,  because  Inflation  pushes 
Uxpayers  into  higher  tax  brackets  on  the 
same  real  Income. 

Our  current  low  rate  of  savings  and  In- 
vestment, then.  Is  both  a  direct  result  of 
specific  goveriunent  policies  and  a  disaster 
for  our  economic  future.  What  can  we  do  in 
Congress  to  reverse  the  decline  in  savings? 
To  ecourage  saving,  we  must  Increase  the 
real,  after-tax  return  on  saving. 

The  most  effective  single  step  would  be  to 
end  Inflation.  Our  policy  should  be  to  sup- 
port the  dollar's  value  at  home  and  abroad 
with  monetary  policy  to  lower  tax  rates 
across  the  board,  and  to  remove  all  controls 
on  Income — especially  Regulation  Q.  Infla- 
tion win  continue  at  a  double-digit  rate  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  do  the  reverse. 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  hearings  are 
already  under  way  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  a  plan  to  repeal  Regula- 
tion Q.  which  was  approved  last  year  by  the 
Senate.  I  strongly  tirge  that  Congress  re- 
move this  senseless  penalty  on  small  savers. 
A  number  of  other  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed to  encourage  saving,  and  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  couple  of  them  here: 

Excluding  all  or  part  of  interest  Income 
from  taxation.  Excluding,  say,  the  first  9100 
of  Interest  earned  on  savings  would  help 


millions  of  families  which  pay  a  high  cost 
for  having  to  keep  some  cash  on  hand.  This 
•100  Is  the  highest-taxed  income  they  earn, 
because  it  is  added  on  to  their  wages  and 
salaries  and  taxed  at  the  tax  bracket  rate. 
It  may  even  boost  them  Into  a  higher  tax 
bracket.  This  plan  would  have  almost  no 
Impact  on  the  rate  of  saving,  though,  be- 
cause It  would  encourage  little  saving  which 
does  not  already  take  place.  The  tax  rate  on 
Increased  savings— on  the  lOlst  dollar — 
would  remain  the  same. 

Excluding  all  interest  income  from  taxa- 
tion would  certainly  encourage  an  increase 
In  saving,  but  only  by  removing  it  entirely 
from  the  tax  base.  If  we  were  going  to  ex- 
clude something  from  taxation,  it  would 
make  more  sense  to  abolish  the  direct  taxa- 
tion of  capital — that  is,  estate  taxes  and 
capital  gains  taxes — rather  than  the  income 
produced  by  that  capital.  This  would  both 
promote  capital  formation  and  provide  an 
expanding  source  of  Income  tax  revenue. 

Rollover.  According  to  this  plan.  Interest 
earned  from  saving  is  not  taxed  as  long  as  It 
is  reinvested — "roUed  over" — In  the  account. 
The  idea  that  "we  won't  tax  your  saving  as 
long  as  you  can't  use  It."  makes  sense  for 
those  who  have  enotigh  spare  cash  that 
they  won't  need  to  draw  on  saving  in  roll- 
over accounts  for  years.  But  for  the  aver- 
age American,  a  rollover  account  would 
make  more  sense  in  the  context  of  pension 
reform,  rather  than  as  a  measure  aimed  pri- 
marily at  promoting  saving. 

Pension  reform  can  be  greatly  benefllclal 
to  saving  and  Investment.  The  work  of 
Martin  Feldstein  and  others,  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  rapid  growth  of  Social  Secu- 
rity on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  has  played  a 
large  role  in  reducing  private  savings,  and, 
probably,  contributions  to  private  pension 
plans.  But  this  is  a  complex  and  controver- 
sial Issue  which  is  not  likely  to  yield  a 
short-term  solution  . 

Value-added  Tax.  The  Value-Added  Tax 
is  often  described  as  a  method  of  "taxing 
consumption"  so  as  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  capital.  By  Itself,  a  VAT  reduces 
the  incentives  for  saving  and  consumption 
to  exactly  the  same  degree.  Since  the  dif- 
ference between  saving  and  consumption  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time — saving  equals  future 
consumption — any  across-the-board  In- 
crease in  the  absolute  cost  of  consumption 
also  reduces  the  real   value  of  saving. 

The  VAT'S  effect  on  the  relative  prices  of 
saving  and  consumption  depends  on  which 
other  taxes  it  would  replace.  Corporate  tax 
reductions,  while  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  capital  cost  recovery,  do  not  ad- 
dress the  central  problem  of  personal  sav- 
ing. Replacing  the  payroU  tax  with  a  VAT 
would  have  a  negative  economic  Impact, 
because  the  VAT  would  have  to  be  levied  on 
more  workers  at  higher  salaries  than  the 
payroll  tax.  If  used  to  reduce  Income  tax 
progresslvlty,  an  across-the-board  VAT 
would  Increase  incentives  for  higher-Income 
taxpayers.  But  those  in  the  lowest — or  no^ 
tax  brackets  would  suffer  a  loss  of  real  In- 
come. E^xemptlng  food  and  other  necessities 
from  the  VAT  would  reduce  this  adverse 
Impact,  but  only  by  destroying  the  VATs 
neutrality  between  consumption  and  saving 
in  favor  of  consumption  again.  The  main 
problem  facing  low-Income  Americans  is 
not  that  they  have  too  little  income  to  save, 
but  that  their  efforts  to  earn  or  save  added 
Income  are  taxed  at  marginal  tax  rates  that 
start  at  about  66  percent.  This  Is  the  com- 
bined disincentive  effect  of  giving  uo  trans- 
fer payments  and  paylnt?  taxes,  for  almost 
every  household  below  about  $10,000  a  year. 
A  VAT  would  only  further  Increase  those 
hi?h  marginal  tax  rates  at  low  Incomes. 

This  narrows  the  choice  down  to  basically 
two  alternatives — either  the  sort  of  marginal 
tax-rate  reducUon  for  saving  proposed  by 


Bud  Brown,  or  an  acrass-tbe-board  ctit  Ux 
marginal  tax  rates  for  all  income. 

Congressmen  Brown  aod  BousMlot  and 
Senator  Both  have  proposed  to  tax  Invest- 
ment and  savings  income  separately  train 
other  personal  income  at  reduced  marginal 
rates,  \nKt*mi\  of  tArk-tng  Interest  and  divi- 
dends onto  other  Income  and  then  taxing 
them  at  the  tax-bracket  rate.  I  understand 
Bud  Brown  has  also  introduced  legislation 
which  would  effectively  reduce  marginal  tax 
rates  on  all  interest  and  dividend  Income  by 
25  percent.  I  would  strongly  support  either 
of  these  proposals.  If  It  were  not  possible  to 
enact  what  I  beUeve  Is  the  most  effective  en- 
couragement for  saving — flowering  marginal 
tax  rates  on  all  personal  Income  across  the 
board. 

I  believe  the  argument  is  even  stronger  for 
cutting  all  Income  tax  rates  than  for  cutting 
tax  rates  on  saving  and  Investment  alone. 
Marginal  Income  tax  rates  govern  not  only 
the  tradeoff  between  saving  and  consump- 
tion, but  the  tradeoff  between  work  and 
leisure.  Before  income  can  be  saved,  it  must 
be  earned.  Allowing  continually  rising  tax 
rates  on  wages  and  salaries  only  dlmlnlsbes 
the  earning  of  Income  which  could  be  saved. 
With  human  capital  stified  by  high  disin- 
centives, the  beet  ct^ltal  plant  and  machin- 
ery in  the  world  Is  Jvtst  a  lot  of  junk. 

Our  plan  to  encourage  saving  should  not 
mean  penalizing  consumption.  We  want  both 
consumption  and  saving  to  Increase,  because 
together  they  eq\ial  production.  We  do  want 
to  increase  saving  more  than  consumpttoi. 
however.  Cutting  Income  tax  rates  does 
both — ^It  Increases  the  reward  of  work  relative 
to  leisure,  and  Increases  the  reward  of  sav- 
ing relative  to  consumption. 

The  last  time  this  country  cut  tax  rates 
across-the-board,  the  savings  response  was 
enormous.  The  highest  savings  rates  since 
the  Second  World  War  occurred  from  1984  to 
1967.  resulting  from  the  Kennedy  Investment 
tax  credit  of  1962  and  the  Kennedy  26  per- 
cent cut  in  Income  tax  rates  of  1964  and 
1965.  An  across-the-board  cut  In  Income  tax 
rates,  along  with  a  capital  cost  recovery  bill, 
could  duplicate  the  flood  of  saving  produced 
by  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  restore  a  mone- 
tary standard  which  makes  the  dollar  once 
again  as  "good  as  gold."  Then  we  can  once 
again  achieve  full  employment  without  in- 
flation.9 

INTElilGENCE  ON  OUR  MISSING 
IN  ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Giuiah)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  our  Task  Force  on  the  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion, chaired  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  and 
including  Mr.  Lagomahsiho  of  California, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Mica  of 
Florida  and  myself,  I  rise  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  a  steUar  example 
of  cooperation  with  the  CMigress  by  an 
executive  branch  agency— the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) ,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lt.  (jen.  Eugene  Tighe,  and 
the  International  Security  Agency  (ISA) , 
represented  by  Brig.  Gen.  T.  C.  Pinckney. 
These  offices  of  the  Defense  Department 
have  performed  outstanding  service  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  and  its  adjunct,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Task  Force  on  American  PrisMiers 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  MIA  task 
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force,  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Tennyson  Gtjyer,  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Congress  for  oversight  of  the 
task  of  obtaining  an  accounting  for  the 
some  2,500  remaining  American  casual- 
ties of  the  Indochinese  war  whose  fate 
is  still  unknown.  Since  1977,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  Missing  Americans,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  press  for  a  full  accounting.  Part 
of  our  task  has  been  to  evaluate  countless 
reports  coming  from  the  ^etnamese  and 
Laotian  refugees,  among  others  that 
there  are  still  Americans  alive  in  Indo- 
china, or  that  the  Vietiuimese  have  been 
withholding  remains  of  Americans.  To 
assess  the  validity  of  these  reports  has 
been  a  difBcult  task,  one  which  requires 
professionalism  and  detachment,  cou- 
pled with  a  positive  attitude  and  an 
(H)enmind. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Etefense  De- 
partment, in  response  to  congressional 
encouragement,  has  reorganized  its 
POW/MIA  responsibilities,  with  striking 
results.  General  Tighe's  DIA  has  devoted 
extensive,  painstaking  attention  to  the 
pursuit  and  evaluation  of  refugee  re- 
ports, and  the  ISA  has  been  extremely 
supportive  in  this  task. 

As  a  result,  we  have  recently  obtained, 
what  those  of  us  have  been  involved  in 
this  issue,  consider  virtually  incon- 
trovertible evidence  that  Vietnam  has, 
indeed,  retained  and  stored  for  some  fu- 
ture date  or  purpose  approximately  400 
American  remains.  We  carried  this  in- 
formation to  Hanoi  on  January  15.  While 
the  Vietnamese  have  been  disappointing- 
ly negative  in  response,  we  do  not  con- 
sider our  task  in  presenting  this  in- 
formation to  them  a  failure. 

To  the  extent  that  any  of  our  efforts 
have  been,  or  wiU  meet  with  success,  we 
must  give  much  of  the  credit  to  Gen- 
eral Tighe,  to  General  Pinckney  and  to 
Adm.  Jerry  Tutlle  of  DIA  all  of  whom 
have  had  personal  responsibility  for  the 
evaluation  of  this  important  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  these  officers  and 
gentleman  deserve  our  commendation 
which  we  wish  to  express  to  our  col- 
leagues here  on  the  floor  today. 

n  1V30 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  also  serves  on  our  task  force. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  especially  to  use 
this  occasion  to  commend  General 
Pinckney  and  even  more  especially  Ad- 
miral Tuttle  for  his  very  fine  work  that 
he  has  been  carrying  on  for  sometime 
now. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  supporting  re- 
marks and  for  his  supporting  work 
through  the  responsibilities  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


A    COMMISSION    ON    MORE 

EPPECnVE  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  frtmi  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  did  something  I  do  not  do  very  often. 
I  introduced  a  bill.  It  is  H.R.  6380,  a 
Commission  on  More  Effective 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  had  very 
many  special  orders  over  time  but  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  because  I  want 
to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that  I  am 
very  serious  about  the  establishment  of 
this  Commission. 

It  has  been  a  very  long  time  since 
the  United  States  made  an  effort  to 
reorganize  its  governmental  structure 
and  I  think  it  is  urgent  that  we  do  so 
in  the  near  future.  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous proposition.  Within  the  next  few 
days  I  will  send  a  letter  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  asking  for  cosponsors  and 
including  with  that  letter  a  copy  of  the 
legislation  and  the  explanation. 

The  bill  establishes  an  18-member 
Commission  on  More  Effective  Govern- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  Commission 
is  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  all 
aspects  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Briefly,  the  Commission's  chore  is  to 
find  out  in  what  arenas  government 
operates  effectively  and  in  which  it  does 
not  and  to  report  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  on  "how  to  make  govern- 
ment work." 

The  Commission  is  to  be  gxiided  by  a 
declaration  of  policy.  This  declaration 
states: 

It  Is  the  poUcy  of  Congress  to  develop  a 
blueprint  for  better  government  In  the 
United  States,  to  set  In  motion  processes  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  more 
effectively  and  responsively  serve  the  people 
.  .  .  and  can  more  rationally  meet  Its 
present  and  future  challenges,  both  national 
and  international,  and  to  encourage  and 
Jxostlfy  the  full  restoration  of  public  confi- 
dence in  government  at  all  levels. 

SCOPE   OF   THE   COMMISSION   STXTDT 

The  mandate  for  the  CcMnmission's 
2-year  study  is  extremely  broad.  TTie 
Commission  is  to  lo(A  at  the  whole  as 
well  as  the  functioning  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  to  study  the 
organization,  operation,  and  functioning 
of  all  aspects  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  determine  if  current  pro- 
grams and  institutions  and  presently 
established  patterns  of  actions  are  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  situation  at 
hand  or  are  failing  to  cope  with  those 
needs,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  rec- 
ommend ways  to  promote  economy,  eflQ- 
ciency,  and  improved  service  in  all  de- 
partments, agencies,  establishments,  and 
instnimen  tali  ties  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Specific  emphasis  is 
to  be  given  to  "defining  and  limiting 
executive  functions,  activities,  and  serv- 
ices, eliminating  those  which  are  dupli- 
cative   or    overlapping,    consolidating 


those  of  a  similar  nature,  and  abolish- 
ing those  not  necessary  to  the  efScient 
conduct  of  government." 

The  Commission  is  also  required  to 
study  the  extent  to  which  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  are  contributing 
to  the  well-being  of  American  society 
and  its  individual  citizens.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  focus  particularly  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  various  units  of  gov- 
ernment interrelate  and  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  relationships  which 
would  maximize  the  level  and  quality  of 
all  government  service  to  the  people. 
Commission  recommendations  to  ac- 
complish these  goals  may  include  "spe- 
cific proposals  for  changes  in  Federal 
laws,  regulations,  and  administrative 
practices  along  with  suggestions  for  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  State  and  local 
governments — and  for  methods  of  en- 
couraging such  governments  to  take  the 
suggested  actions." 

COMPOSITION    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

The  Commission  is  intentionally  de- 
signed to  derive  its  membership  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources  and  is  equally 
balanced  between  pubUc  ofiBcials,  both 
elected  and  appointed,  and  leaders  from 
the  private  sector.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  to  be  chosen  from  among 
persons  with  a  broad  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  America,  its  history, 
and  its  problems  as  well  as  having  par- 
ticular knowledge  and  expertise  in  the 
major  areas  of  the  Commission's  study. 

The  18-member  Commission  is  bipar- 
tisan and  includes  independents.  Seven 
members  will  be  from  one  of  the  major 
political  parties,  five  from  the  other 
major  political  party,  smd  six  will  not 
be  aflOliated  with  either  i>arty.  The  term 
"affiliated  with  either  party"  is  com- 
monly used  in  legislative  measures  of 
this  type.  The  concept,  however,  has 
never  been  precisely  defined.  It  is  com- 
monly held  that  the  term  does  not  mean 
one  who  is  registered  either  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat or  RepubUcan.  The  more  accepted 
definition  is  one  who  has  held  a  signifi- 
cant ofiBce  or  has  been  actively  and  sub- 
stantially engaged  in  services  on  behalf 
of  a  political  party.  A  definition  of  the 
term  is  more  properly  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
which  might  wish  to  establish  guidelines 
for  appointments  of  independent  com- 
missioners in  its  committee  report. 

Six  members  of  the  Commission  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  three 
from  the  executive  branch  and  three 
from  private  life — two  independents 
and  one  from  the  opposite  political 
party  of  the  President.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  also  will  appoint  six  members, 
three  Members  of  the  House — two  ma- 
jority and  one  minority — and  three  from 
private  life — two  independents  and  one 
from  the  minority  party.  The  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  will  have  six 
appointments,  three  Members  of  the 
Senate — two  majority  and  one  minor- 
ity— and  three  from  private  life — two 
independents  and  one  minority.  A  break- 
down of  party  ratios  appears  in  the  table 
below. 
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PROJECTED  COMMISSION  COMPOSITION 


aat 


nub-       Inde- 
llcan   pendent 


Democratic  President  ■ 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

7 

Speaiier' 

President  pro  tern,  Senate' 

2 
2 

7 

5 

6 

Republican  President' 

Speaker' 

President  pro  tern,  Senate » 

1 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

S 

7 

6 

I  Ratio  chanjes  with  the  party  of  the  President.  These  figures 
assume  all  executive  appointees  are  of  President's  party. 

>  Ratio  for  appointees  from  the  House  and  Senate  always  stays 
2-2-2  regardless  of  party  in  power. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  chaired  by  a 
person  elected  from  among  the  mem- 
bers. A  vice  chairman  also  will  be 
elected.  Provisions  for  a  quorum,  filling 
vacancies,  and  compensation  of  members 
are  detailed  for  the  Commission.  Com- 
pensation of  members  will  be  granted 
only  to  those  members  from  the  private 
sector  and  only  when  they  are  acting  In 
their  official  capacity.  Compensation  is 
based  on  the  rate  of  pay  of  level  m  of 
the  executive  schedule — $213.04  daily 
based  on  an  annual  salary  of  $55,400. 

COMMISSION    STAFF 

The  Commission  is  granted  authority 
to  appoint  necessary  staff  without  regard 
to  civil  service  laws  and  regulations. 
Services  of  consultants  or  other  con- 
tract or  part-time  personnel  also  may 
be  obtained  at  a  daily  rate  of  pay  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  basic  pay  for  a 
GS-18— $192.72  daily  based  on  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $50,112.50.  Members  of 
the  Commission  or  advisory  councils, 
staff  of  both  the  Commission  and  coim- 
cils,  and  consultants  are  exempted  from 
Federal  conflict  of  interest  statutes,  re- 
strictions on  employment,  services,  or 
payment  of  claims  This  provision  allows 
the  recruitment  on  a  short-term  basis 
of  the  best  available  talent  who  because 
of  their  professions  could  not  otherwise 
accept  appointment.  Both  paid  and  im- 
paid  individuals  would  be  covered. 

ADVISORY   COWNCILS   AND   COMMrmOS 

The  Conunission  may  establish  advi- 
sory councils  and  committees  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  provide  specialized  assist- 
ance to  complete  its  task.  Members  of 
advisory  councils  and  committees  are  to 
receive,  as  appropriate,  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  while  assisting  the  Com- 
mission. Per  diem  for  these  persons  is 
provided  under  authority  of  5  U.S.C. 
5703  at  a  rate  of  $35  per  day.  However, 
other  sections  of  title  5  allow  per  diem  of 
up  to  $50  per  day  for  regular  Govern- 
ment employees  depending  upon  the 
cost-of-Uving  index  for  the  particular 
city  involved.  It  is  unclear  whether  or 
not  the  additional  amount  would  be  ac- 
corded to  advisory  council  members  on 
oflBcial  business. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"Hie  Commission  is  granted  the  usual 
authorities  provided  such  entities,  in- 
cluding: The  power  to  hold  hearings, 
take  testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  deems  appropriate,  have 
printing  and  binding  done,  and  enter 
into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  as 


the  Commission  or  any  member  author- 
ized by  it  deems  advisable.  Contracttial 
arrangements  are  exempted  from  Fed- 
eral statutes  requiring  formal  advertis- 
ing and  thus  competitive  bidding  for 
services  or  supplies  in  excess  of  $2,500. 
Additional  powers  are  also  granted  the 
Commission.  It  may  secure  directly  from 
any  ofiSce,  department,  agency,  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment such  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and/or  statistics  as  required. 
The  Commission  also  may  request  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  that  facilities  and 
services  be  made  available  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel be  detailed  from  any  Federal 
agency.  Authority  to  use  the  frank  is 
provided.  Federal  agencies  and  offices 
also  are  specifically  prohibited  from  im- 
posing any  restriction  on  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  scope,  direction, 
or  conduct  of  its  activities  or  to  require 
that  the  Commission  submit  any  report 
or  recommendation  to  an  agency  or  offi- 
cer for  comment,  review,  or  approved. 

REPORTING    REQUIREMENTS    AND   EXPIRATION 
DATES 

The  Commission  is  required  to  sub- 
mit its  final  report  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  10  days  after  the  98th  Con- 
gress convenes  (1983).  Interim  reports 
may  be  submitted  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate. 

The  Commission  expires  90  days  after 
submitting  its  final  report   (1983). 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Such  simis  as  are  necessary  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Com- 
mission which  leaves  the  actual  amount 
to  the  discretion  of  normal  appropria- 
tions process. 

H.R.  6380 
A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission  on  More 
Effective  Government,  with  the  declared 
objective  of  improving  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  government  at 
all  levels 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  casembled, 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress 
to  develop  a  blueprint  for  better  government 
in  the  United  States,  to  set  in  motion  proc- 
esses by  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
more  effectively  and  responsively  serve  the 
people  for  whom  It  was  created  and  can 
more  rationally  meet  its  present  and  future 
chaUenges,  both  national  and  international, 
and  to  encourage  and  justify  the  fuU  restor- 
ation of  public  confidence  In  government  at 
all  levels. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  FVjr  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  1.  there  is  hereby 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  More  Effective  Government 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

IMPLEMENTATION    OF    POLICY    BY    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  1,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider and  study — 

(1)  the  organization,  operation,  and  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  Government  in  all  of 
Its  aspects  and  in  the  face  of  all  forseeable 
situations  and  needs,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  the  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment under  Us  present  programs  and  insti- 
tutions and  its  presently  established  pat- 
terns of  action  is  failing  to  cope  with  such 


situations  or  effectively  meet  such  needs.  <g 
is  Incapable  of  meeting  or  unprepared'  to 
meet  the  demands  and  challenges  which 
have  arisen  or  may  arise  therefrom :  and 

(2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  total 
governmental  contribution  to  American  so- 
ciety and  to  Individual  Americans  which  Is 
t>eing  made  by  the  Federal  Government,  by 
Slate  governments,  and  by  local  govern- 
ments, respectively,  the  nature  ^d  extent 
of  the  specific  contribution  being  made  by 
each,  and  the  relationships  between  all  such 
governments  in  the  process  of  malcing  such 
contributions,  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  extent  to  which  such  contributions 
would  be  greater  or  would  l>e  more  efficiently 
made  if  they  were  differently  distributed 
among  the  various  governments  Involved  or 
if  the  relationships  between  such  govern- 
ments were  differently  structured. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  its  consideration  and 
study  under  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Com- 
mission shaU  recommend  ways  of  promoting 
economy,  efficiency,  and  Improved  service  In 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  in  all 
of  the  departments,  agencies,  establishments, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  by  defining  and 
limiting  executive  functions,  activities,  and 
services,  eliminating  those  which  are  dupli- 
cative or  overlapping,  consolidating  those  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  abolishing  those  not 
necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, all  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  1  In  as  effective 
and  expeditious  a  manner  as  Is  possible. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  its  consideration  and 
study  under  subseition  (a)  (2),  the  Commis- 
sion shall  recommend  ways  of  Improving  the 
relationships  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  distribution  of  govern- 
mental functions,  activities,  and  services 
among  them,  including  specific  proposals  for 
changes  in  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and 
administrative  practices  along  with  sugges- 
tions for  acUons  to  be  taken  by  State  and 
local  governments  (and  for  methods  of  en- 
couraging such  governments  to  take  the  sug- 
gested actions),  all  with  a  view  to  maximiz- 
ing the  contrtbutlons  made,  indlviduaUy  and 
collectively,  by  the  governments  Involved. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  three  from  the  executive 
branch  and  three  from  private  Ufe. 

(2)  Six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives,  three  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  three  from 
private  life. 

(3)  Six  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  three  from  the  Senate 
and  three  from  orlvate  life. 

Members  of  the  Commission  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  who  have  particular  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  the  major  areas  of  the 
Commissions  consideration  and  study,  but 
persons  with  a  broad  general  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  America,  its  history,  and 
its  problems  shall  be  preferred  over  those 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  In  the  areas 
Involved  is  excessively  specialized. 

(b)  (1)  Of  the  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  from  private  life  under  sub- 
sections (a)  (1) ,  one  shall  be  from  the  major 
political  party  which  is  not  the  party  of  the 
President  and  two  shall  be  individuals  not 
afllUated  with  any  political  party. 

(3)  Of  the  three  members  appointed  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3) .  two  shall  be  from  the  pollUcal 
party  which  Is  the  majority  party  In  the 
House  and  one  shall  be  from  the  other  major 
political  party:  and  of  the  three  members  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  under  such  sub- 
section, one  shall  be  from  the  political  party 
which  is  the  minority  party  In  the  House 
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and  two  Bball  be  Indlvlduais  not  affiliated 
with  any  political  party. 

(3)  Of  the  three  members  appointed  from 
the  Senate  under  subsection  (a)(3),  two 
shall  be  from  the  political  party  which  is  the 
majority  party  In  the  Senate  and  one  shall 
be  from  the  other  major  political  party;  and 
of  the  three  members  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  under  such  subsection,  one  shall  be 
from  the  political  party  which  is  the  minor- 
ity party  in  the  Senate  and  two  shall  be  Indi- 
viduals not  affiliated  with  any  political  party. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
Its  procedures  and  to  govern  the  manner  of 
it  operations,  its  organization,  and  it  per- 
sonnel. 

(d)  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quonun. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(f)  An  individual  who  is  appointed  to  the 
Commission  in  the  status  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  in  the  status  of  a  person  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
who  thereafter  ceases  to  have  such  status, 
shall  nevertheless  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  ( if  he  has  returned 
to  private  life  except  for  his  membership  on 
the  Commission)  be  treated  as  an  Individual 
appointed  from  private  Ufe  for  purposes  of 
compensation  under  section  5. 

COMPKNSATION   OF  COMMISSION    MEMBERS 

Sic.  S.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  who 
are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  shall  serve  on  the  Commission  with- 
out any  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress  or  In  the  executive  branch.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  from  private 
life  shall  each  be  paid  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  level  IH  of  the  Executive  Schedule  when 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

COMMISSION  STAIT 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  to 
assist  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code  (or  of  any  other  law) 
relating  to  the  number,  classification,  or 
compensation  of  employees.  The  Commission 
may  also  procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  such  title  5,  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  by  law  for  agencies  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  (or  of  an  advisory  coun- 
cil or  committee  under  section  7)  or  employ- 
ment of  an  Individual  by  the  Commission 
as  an  attorney  or  expert  in  any  business  or 
professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis,  with  or  without  compensation, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ- 
ment bringing  such  Individual  within  the 
provisions  of  any  Federal  law  relating  to 
conflicts  of  interest  or  otherwise  imposing 
restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  In 
relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or 


receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
claims,  proceedings,  or  matters  involving  the 
United  States. 

AOVISOBT    COITNCILS   AND   COMMITTEXS 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  may  establish 
(without  regard  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act)  such  advisory  councils  and 
advisory  committees  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  provide  specialized  assistance  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  by  this  Act.  Members  of  such 
advisory  councils  and  committees,  whUe  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  councils  or  com- 
mittees or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  (unless 
otherwise  eligible  for  travel  and  subslstance 
expenses  under  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code) ,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  In  the  Govern- 
ment serving  without  pay. 

POWEKS   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any  mem- 
ber authorized  by  the  Commission  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  have  such 
printing  and  binding  done,  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  (with  or 
without  consideration  or  bond,  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5)),  make  such  expenditures,  and 
take  such  other  actions  as  the  Commission 
or  such  member  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  afllrmatlons  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission  or  before  such  mem- 
ber. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  such  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act;  and  each  such  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Conunlssion  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  authority  to  impose 
any  restriction  upon  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  scope,  direction,  or  conduct 
of  Its  activities,  or  to  require  that  the  Com- 
mission submit  any  report,  recommendation, 
or  other  matter  to  any  such  officer  or  agency 
for  approval,  comment,  or  review  before  sub- 
mitting such  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  the  Congress. 

REPOBTS;    EXPIRATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  from 
time  to  time  submit  to  the  Congress  such 
reports  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  its  activities  under  this  Act.  With- 
in ten  days  after  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress 
is  convened  and  organized,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  its  final  report 
with  respect  to  such  activities,  including  all 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations. 

(b)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  its  final  report  tinder  sub- 


section (a),  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

EXPENSES    OP   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  DANIEL  J. 
FLOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  note  with  regret 
the  resignation  today  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood.  He  of- 
ficially resigned  today  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  I  rise  to  make  note  of  this  in 
sadness,  in  compassion,  in  understand- 
ing, and  in  recognition  of  what  he  has 
done  for  his  district,  for  this  House,  and 
for  our  country  during  his  long  years  of 
service. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Daniel  Flood. 

He  was  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
many,  many  years.  He  was  a  colleague  of 
mine  for  many  years.  He  worked  long 
and  hard  for  those  many  years. 

There  are  those  in  this  House  who 
would  like  to  believe  that  we  know  how  to 
take  care  of  our  districts.  Most  of  us  do 
as  good  a  job  as  we  can  in  keeping  Fed- 
eral money,  services,  and  construction 
projects  flowing  homeward.  Yet,  few 
among  us  are  as  successful  in  helping  our 
districts  as  Daniel  Flood  was  successful 
in  helping  his.  I  say  this  knowing  full 
well  that  as  I  stand  here  I  stand  among 
some  of  the  most  dedicated  district- 
helpers  anywhere.  Nonetheless,  Dan 
Flood  wa§  tops  in  this  kind  of  endeavor. 

There  are  few  would  question  that 
Daniel  Flood  was  a  distinctive  Member 
of  the  Congress.  He  dresses  flamboyantly. 
He  has  a  famous  mustache.  He  has  a 
dramatic  way  of  speaking  which  makes 
one  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He  is  a  char- 
acter, a  person  with  a  Shakespearean 
manner  and  background. 

He  combined  this  talent  with  a  keen 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process. 

When  he  managed  an  appropriation 
bill  on  the  floor  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  he  was  always  well  pre- 
pared. He  knew  his  subject  matter  thor- 
oughly. He  knew  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  CEtred  about  the  people 
who  would  benefit  from  his  legislation. 
He  fought  hard  for  them. 

As  a  supreme  legislator  he  had  the 
head  to  contrive,  the  heart  to  care,  and 
the  hand  to  execute. 

This  institution  will  miss  Dan  Flood. 
He  did  weU  by  his  district.  He  played 
the  game  hard.  He  was  dedicated.  He 
was  committed.  He  worked  hard,  did  his 
homework.  These  things,  too,  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  forget. 

To  Dan  and  his  beautiful  Catherine 
I  wish  the  best  of  health  and  happiness. 

Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa., 
resigned  today. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  again.» 
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Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Ertel). 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  retirement  of 
Congressman  Dan  Flood,  Pennsylvania 
loses  its  most  senior  Congressman,  a  man 
who  was  a  legend  in  his  own  day. 

Prior  to  my  entering  into  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress I  knew  of  Dan  Flood  as  did  every 
Pennsylvanlan.  His  flare  and  style  were 
well  known.  When  I  arrived  here  and 
met  Dan  Flood  I  soon  learned  the  fabled, 
widely  held  image  was  accurate.  To  Dan, 
all  the  world  was  a  stage  and  regardless 
of  his  physical  condition  the  show  went 
on. 

Never  once  did  I  hear  him  c(»nplain, 
even  when  I  knew  he  had  to  be  hurting. 
One  only  had  to  observe  Dan  Flood  on 
the  floor  handling  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion to  realize  how  truly  masterful  he 
was  as  a  floor  manager.  His  knowledge, 
personality  and  style  always  carried  the 
day.  People  came  to  watch  the  legendary 
Dan  Flood.  His  was  not  only  a  legislative 
act  but  a  truly  dramatic  performance. 
With  Dan  Flood's  leaving  the  Congress, 
an  era  has  ended.  The  show  has  closed. 

•  Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  homage  to  our  retiring  col- 
league from  Peniisylvania,  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  who  today  leaves  the 
Congress  after  16  terms. 

Dan  Flood  leaves  this  body  after  a 
long  career  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
nth  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  country  as  well.  His  serv- 
ice runs  from  the  Second  World  War 
through  the  decades  of  modernization  in 
this  country  and  the  world.  Dan  Flood 
as  "The  Chairman"  has  been  a  constant 
in  these  times  providing  leadership 
through  his  articulate  and  fiery  presen- 
tation of  the  issues. 

As  a  fellow  Pennsylvanlan,  I  know  the 
admiration  with  which  his  constituents 
see  him.  and  the  things  he  has  done  for 
us  all.  I  am  honored  to  stand  here  to- 
day in  the  presence  of  the  full  body  of 
Members  to  join  you  in  honoring  Con- 
gressman Dan  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  many  have  done  here  today,  I  wish 
him  the  best  as  he  leaves  us  to  fill  out 
his  active  career  of  service. 

I  thamk  him  for  his  concern  for  myself 
and  my  constituents. 

Mr.  SpetUlcer,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  with  a  great  Pennsylvanlan.* 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
few  people,  "here  and  there"  in  different 
walks  of  life,  have  that  extra  something — 
a  spirit,  an  elan,  a  style — that  sets  them 
apart  from  the  ordinary  among  their 
colleagues. 

Dan  Flood  has  been  one  of  these  ex- 
traordinary persons  among  us. 

He  not  only  has  applied  hard  work  and 
intelligence  and  expertise  to  his  legisla- 
tive duties  throughout  the  years,  but  he 
has  done  so  with  a  dash  and  sparkle  lift- 
ing him  above  the  daily  routine. 

He  has  brought  humor  and  drama  to 
the  staid  Halls  of  Congress.  And  he  has 
demonstrated  immense  courage  in  the 


face  of  failing  health  and  other  difficul- 
ties in  recent  years. 

Dan,  you  will  be  missed  here.  But  I 
know  you  are  looking  forward  to  relaxa- 
tion and  enjoyment  with  your  beloved 
wife,  Cathy.  We  wish  you  well. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  sincere  respects  to  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  J.  Flood,  who  has  so 
capably  represented  the  11th  District 
of  Pennsylvania  since  1944. 

During  my  term  in  Congress,  be- 
ginning in  1968,  I  have  come  to  know 
Dan  as  an  individual  with  great  compas- 
sion for  both  the  workingman,  the  senior 
citizen,  and  those  many  other  persons 
who  too  often  find  their  interests  not 
fully  considered  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Additionally.  Dan  has 
been  a  rock-ribbed  supporter  of  the 
American  educational  svstem.  In  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW,  he 
has  continuously  supported  legislation 
and  the  necessary  funding  to  insure  that 
the  safety  and  health  of  the  American 
worker,  the  educational  needs  of  the 
young  Americans,  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  the  senior  citizens  are  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  can  remember  well,  just  a  few  years 
back,  when  funding  for  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  was 
fair  game  for  those  Members  who  were 
so  critical  of  its  activities.  But  I  knew 
that  I  could  always  rely  on  Dan's  support 
in  defeating  those  various  crippling 
amendments  that  were  offered  dtirlng 
the  floor  debate  on  the  Labor-HEW  bill. 


As  Dan  retires  from 
look  back  and  realize 
steadfast  support  of 
Safety  and  Health  Act, 
can  workers  have  been 
to  be  protected  from 
and  health  hazards.* 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


Congress,  he  can 
that  through  his 
the  Occupational 
60  million  Ameri- 
and  will  continue 
workplace  safety 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Moorhead). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Atkinson)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JIMMY  DURANrn: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annth^zio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  29,  the  beloved  comedian, 
Jimmy  Durante,  died  at  the  age  of  86, 
and  the  death  of  this  fine  man  leaves  a 
tremendous  void  on  the  Board  of  Villa 


Scalabrini,  the  Italian  Old  Pe<4)les  Home 
located  in  North  Lake,  HI.  In  his 
memory,  there  will  be  a  special  ma^s  at 
Villa  Scalabrini  on  Saturday,  March  1,  at 
3  pjn. 

For  many  years,  Jimmy  served  as  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  Villa  Scalabrini 
Development  Fund  and  helped  to  raise 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in 
order  to  complete  phase  I  and  phase  II 
of  the  home.  Villa  Scalabrini  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  homes  for  senior  citi- 
zens in  America,  and  has  its  own  geriat- 
rics department.  This  has  been  an  am- 
bitious undertaking  in  our  community 
and  I  had  the  honor  to  work  with  Jimmy 
as  chairman  of  the  development  fimd 
while  he  served  as  honorary  chairman. 

Jimmy  Durante  was  a  man  of  legend- 
ary generosity  and  unassuming  per- 
sonal modesty,  and  he  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people  at  Villa  Scalabrini  as  he  did 
everywhere.  For  years  he  headed  our 
programs  known  as  the  Cavalcade  of 
Stars,  which  over  5,000  people  attended 
annually,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  make  the  Villa  a  reality. 

Villa  Salabrini  today  is  a  $20  million 
institution  and  we  are  in  the  prcx;ess  of 
completing  the  phase  m  expansion. 
When  phase  m  is  completed,  the  ViUa 
will  house  over  300  elderly  people,  thus 
enlarging  its  capacity  to  serve  the  Italian 
American  senior  citizens  in  the  Chicago- 
land  area. 

Jimmy  Durante,  whose  Italian  emi- 
grant parents  lived  in  Manhattan  when 
he  was  bom,  began  his  astounding  en- 
tertainment career  of  over  60  years  at  the 
age  17.  Rising  quickly  to  genuine  star- 
dom, he  remained  a  beloved  national  ce- 
lebrity for  half  a  century,  entertaining 
at  clubs,  playing  the  piano,  and  singing 
and  dancing  in  the  old  vaudeville  tra- 
dition, making  records,  doing  Broadway 
musicals,  and  going  on  to  highly  popular 
radio  and  televisicHi  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, he  made  29  movies.  He  always  soft- 
pedaled  his  own  abilities,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  may  well  have  won  more 
major  awards  and  trophies  than  any 
other  show  business  personality  during 
his  long  career. 

Nicknamed  "the  Schnoz"  because  he 
used  his  famous  nose  frequently  as  a 
stage  prop.  Jimmy  has  also  been  called 
"a  true  artist"  because  he  did  not  de- 
pend on  professional  gag  or  song  writers 
for  his  comedy  routines,  but  on  his  own 
talent  and  ability.  He  never  had  an  en- 
emy in  the  world,  was  loved  as  much  off- 
stage as  when  he  was  performing,  and 
never  felt  he  had  to  resort  to  insult'ng 
humor  or  off-color  jokes  to  get  a  laugh. 

His  generosity  with  panhandlers  was 
well  known,  and  he  did  untold  numbers 
of  benefit  shows,  working  long  and  hard 
for  charitable  causes  involving  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ethnic  backgrounds.  Prefer- 
ring to  be  caUed  "Jimmy,"  he  was  in- 
tensely loyal  and  faithful  to  his  family 
and  friends  through  the  years,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  charitable  persons  I 
have  ever  known. 

During  a  visit  at  Villa  Scalabrini  one 
afternoon  as  we  were  inspecting  the 
progress  being  made  on  expanding  the 
facility,  with  his  usual  wit  and  good  hu- 
mor, he  said  to  me  in  his  raspy  voice, 
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"Prank,  this  is  not  an  old  people's  home — 
it's  a  country  club!" 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Villa  Scala- 
brini.  Father  Pierini.  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Charles,  the  Scalabrini  Fathers,  and  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Annunzlo,  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  widow, 
Marge,  and  to  his  daughter,  Cece.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent yesterday  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Tourism  Caucus  downtown  and  was 
not  recorded  on  rollcall  No.  17,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  267,  expressing 
appreciation  to  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada and  its  people  for  its  support  and 
assistance  in  securing  the  safe  return  of 
American  Embassy  personnel  from  Iran. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would,  of  course, 
have  voted  in  favor  of  adopting  the  re- 
solution. 

This  resolution  represents  in  a  small 
way  the  profound,  deeply  heart-felt 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  the 
Canadian  Ciovemment  and  the  Canadian 
people.  We  are  especially  grateful  for  our 
Canadian  neighbors  and  friends  in  this 
instance.  The  lives  of  our  citizens  were 
in  jeopardy  in  Tehran  and  the  Canadian 
Ambassador,  his  staff,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  came  to  their  rescue  at  con- 
siderable personal  risk  for  the  Canadian 
Embassy  staff.  This  is  true  friendship.  It 
is  an  example  of  nobihty  in  public  serv- 
ice for  which  the  American  people  will 
be  eternally  grateful.* 


CUSTOMS  COURTS  ACT  OP  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  provides  for 
significant  and  much  needed  reform  of 
the  laws  governing  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court.  Government  decisions  in  the  area 
of  international  trade  can,  and  do,  have 
an  important  impact  upon  the  American 
citizenry.  Today,  more  and  more  indi- 
viduals are  seeking  review  of  these  deci- 
siOTis  in  the  Federal  courts,  especially  the 
Customs  Court  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals.  Over  the  years  many 
complex  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  jurisdiction  of  the  Customs 
Court,  its  scope  of  review,  and  the  type 
of  relief  the  court  may  award.  Periodi- 
cally, Congress  has  addressed  these  is- 
sues and  has  altered  the  court's  status, 
jurisdiction  and  powers  in  a  manner  in- 
tended to  solve  a  specific  problem  or  to 
meet  a  specific  need  at  a  particular  time. 
This  approach  has  resulted  in  making 
the  statutes  governing  the  court's  juris- 
diction and  remedial  powers  awkward 
and  imcoordlnated. 

For  many  years,  the  primary  jurisdic- 
tional statutes  involved  with  intema- 
ticmal  trade  htigation  remained  rela- 
tively unchanged  despite  the  fact  that 
those  cases  had  become  increasingly 
complicated.  With  the  passage  of  the 


Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  the  U.S. 
Customs  Court  received  added  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  international 
trade  litigation.  However,  the  act  failed 
to  establish  the  manner  in  which  inter- 
national trade  actions  are  to  be  com- 
menced and  the  time  limits  within  which 
such  actions  are  to  be  filed.  As  such,  the 
law  governing  the  Ciistoms  Court 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  modem-day  international 
trade  litigation. 

Furthermore,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  courts  over  international  trade 
matters  is  defined  so  as  to  encompass 
cases  which  should  philosophically  be 
within  the  jurisdictional  ambit  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Court.  The  result  has  been 
inconsistent  judicial  decisions  concern- 
ing the  primary  jurisdictional  statutes. 
As  such,  htigants  proceed  with  some  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  when  choosing  a 
forum  for  judicial  relief. 

If  an  improper  forum  is  chosen,  that 
may  well  result  in  a  holding  that  the 
plaintiff  is  before  the  wrong  court.  With 
the  costs  of  litigation  today,  such  a  hold- 
ing can  effectively  preclude  any  judicial 
relief  for  some  people. 

Furthermore,  the  type  of  relief  avail- 
able depends  greatly  on  the  plaintiff's 
ability  to  persuade  a  court  that  it  pos- 
sesses jurisdiction  over  a  particular  case. 
Thus,  some  individuals  will  obtain  relief 
which  is  denied  others,  who  by  chance 
select  an  improper  forum  in  which  they 
institute  suit.  Clearly,  a  judicial  system 
which  perpetuates  such  a  result  is  unfair. 

The  Customs  Courts  Act  of  1980  is 
designed  to  eliminate  many  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  litigants  in  international 
trade  cases  before  the  various  Federal 
courts.  This  bill  expands  the  Customs 
Court's  substantive  jurisdiction  and  type 
of  relief  it  may  award.  Furthermore,  the 
court  will  be  granted  the  same  powers  of 
relief  given  other  article  III  courts. 

In  so  doing,  the  Customs  Court  Act  of 
1980  will  create  a  comprehensive  system 
of  judicial  review  of  civil  actions  arising 
from  import  transactions,  utilizing  the 
specialized  expertise  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court  and  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  to  insure  a  national  consistency 
in  the  judicial  decisionmaking  process. 
As  such,  this  bill  will  assure  better  access 
to  the  courts  for  such  civil  actions  by 
more  clearly  defining  the  division  of  ju- 
risdiction between  the  district  courts  and 
the  Customs  Court. 

The  bill  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
status  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  Customs 
Court.  Presently,  the  law  provides  that 
the  President  shall  appoint  "from  time  to 
time"  one  of  the  Customs  Court  judges  to 
serve  as  chief  judge.  Today's  legislation 
would  alter  the  present  statute  to  accord 
the  chief  judge  a  position  analagous  to 
that  of  the  chief  judge  of  other  courts  of 
national  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  in  oixler  to  refiect  the  expand- 
ed jurisdiction  of  the  court,  this  legisla- 
tion would  change  the  name  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Court  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  In- 
ternational Trade.  This  designation  is 
more  descrlotive  of  the  court's  clarified 
and  expanded  jurisdiction  and  its  new 
judicial  functions  and  purposes  relating 
to  international  trade. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 


take  action  on  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion in  the  very  near  future.  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  all  that  I  can  to  bring  this 
about.* 


OBSTETRIC  CARE  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  could,  if 
passed,  help  to  insure  that  women  will 
be  able  to  make  more  informed  decisions 
about  the  use  of  drugs  and  procedures 
during  pregnancy  and  delivery,  and 
which  could  help  prevent  injury  to  im- 
told  numbers  of  infants. 

Our  growing  experience  with  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  obstetric -related  drugs, 
which  often  do  not  become  apparent  until 
long  after  the  drugs  have  been  admin- 
istered to  the  mothers,  has  made  us  more 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  legislation  which 
could  help  prevent  these  tragic  occur- 
rences. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
do  three  things.  First,  it  would  require 
States  to  provide  women  access  to  their 
obstetric  medical  records  and  current  in- 
formation on  obstetrical  procedures.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  require  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  effects  and  risks  of 
drugs  and  devices  on  the  health  of 
women  who  are  pregnant  or  in  labor,  and 
of  prospective  and  developing  children. 
Third,  it  would  provide  for  a  study  on 
the  delayed  long-term  effect  on  child  de- 
velopment of  obstetrical  drugs  and  pro- 
cedures administered  to  or  used  by 
women  who  are  pregnant  or  in  labor. 

The  tragic  and  devastating  effects  of 
the  use  by  mothers  of  the  drug  diethyl- 
stilbestrol— DES— on  their  offspring  are 
well  known.  This  is  just  one  example  of 
the  kinds  of  potentially  harmful  effects 
the  careless  use  of  drugs  may  have.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  health  profes- 
sionals have  all  too  little  information  on 
the  hazards  or  potential  hazards  of  the 
use  of  obstetric  drugs  and  procedures. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  report  issued  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  on  September  24,  1979,  entitled 
"Evaluating  Benefits  and  Risks  of  Ob- 
stetric Practices — More  Coordinated 
Federal  and  Private  Efforts  Needed." 
This  report  confirms  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, drugs  and  procedures  employed 
in  obstetric  care  have  never  been  prop- 
erly evaluated  and  found  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  mothers  and  their  babies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  first  made  aware 
of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation 
by  my  courageous  and  persevering  con- 
stituent. Mrs.  Estelle  Cohen,  who  her- 
self had  a  tragic  experience  in  the  case 
of  a  child  of  her  own.  Mrs.  Cohen  has 
become  a  knowledgable  and  dedicated 
opponent  of  the  use  of  harmful  or  possi- 
bly harmful  drugs  and  procedures  before, 
during  and  after  childbirth. 

Mrs.  Doris  Haire.  president  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Maternal  and 
Child  Health,  who  has  also  been  trying 
for  years  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  legislation,  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  writing  of  this 
bill.  Senator  Javits  of  New  York,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Scientific  Research  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  helped  call 
attention  to  questionable  obstetrical 
practices  in  the  United  States  by  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  subject  in  April 
1978. 

I  have  written  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Henry  Waxmam, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  to  urge 
that  his  subcommittee  hold  hearings  on 
this  vitally  important  subject.  There  is 
so  much  information  that  needs  to  be 
developed  and  so  many  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered  about  just  what  ef- 
fects the  use  of  certain  drugs  and  pro- 
cedures have  on  the  fetus  and  mother. 
TTie  futures  of  our  newborn  may  be  in- 
advertently altered  for  the  worse  in  ways 
we  have  not  yet  even  begun  to  compre- 
hend. We  must  begin  to  take  a  systematic 
look  at  this  area. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  and  an 
article  published  in  the  September  14, 
1978  issue  of  the  Co-op  City  News,  pub- 
lished, in  my  congressional  district, 
about  Mrs.  Cohen's  experience.  It  is  a 
poignant  story,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  read  it. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance, 
and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves : 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  States  to  provide  women 
access  to  their  obstetric  medical  records 
and  current  Information  on  obstetrical 
procedures,  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  on  the  effects 
and  risks  of  drugs  and  devices  on  the 
health  of  pregnant  and  parturient  women 
and  of  prospective  and  developing  chil- 
dren, and  to  provide  for  a  study  on  the 
delayed  long-term  effect  on  child  develop- 
ment of  obstetrical  drugb  and  procedures 
administered  to  or  ns^d  hy  pregnant  and 
parturient  women 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled,  access  of 
women  to  their  obstetric  (and  their  infants') 
medical  records  and  provision  of  current  in- 
formation regarding  obstetrlcally  related 
drugs  and  procedures. 

Sbction  1.  (a)  Section  S05(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  70&(a) )  Is  amended 
( 1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (14).  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (15)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  (3)  by  adding 
after  paragraph  ( 16)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(16)  provides  that  the  State  has  a  law 
under  which  any  health  care  practitioner  or 
provider  of  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1861  (u) )  who  furnishes  health  services  In  the 
State  to  a  woman  during  pregnancy  or  par- 
turition must  provide  the  woman,  upon  her 
request  with— 

"(A)  the  opportunity  to  Inspect  and  copy 
any  medical  records  which  the  practitioner 
or  provider  maintains  relating  to  the  con- 
dition or  treatment  of  the  woman  and  her 
infant  during  the  pregnancy,  parturition 
and  post  partum,  and 

"(B)  a  reasonable  explanation  of  any  por- 
tion of  such  medical  record  which  Is  not 
comprehensible  to  a  layperson, 
and  under  which  there  are  apnroprlate  pro- 
cedures (as  determined  bv  the  Secretary)  to 
ensure  the  provision  of  the  opportunity  for 
inspection  and  exnlanatlon  specified  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B);  and 


"(17)  provides  that  the  State  has  a  law 
under  which  any  health  care  practitioner  or 
provider  of  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(u) )  m  the  State  who  performs  a  medi- 
cal procedure  on.  or  administers  a  drug  or 
medical  device  to.  a  woman  during  preg- 
nancy or  parturition  must  (except  under 
emergency  and  other  extraordinary  circum- 
stances established  by  the  Secretary )  — 

"(A)  Inform  the  woman,  before  perform- 
ing the  procedure  or  administering  the 
drug  or  device,  of  the  side  effects,  risks,  con- 
traindications, and  effectiveness,  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  of  the  woman  and  of  her 
prospective  children,  of  the  procedure,  of 
not  performing  the  procedure  or  administer- 
ing the  drug  or  device,  and  of  performing 
other  medically  recognized  procedures  (and 
of  administering  other  drugs  or  devices) 
Instead  of  the  procedure,  drug,  or  device 
involved,  and 

"(B)  after  being  so  Informed,  receive  her 
consent  to  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
cedure or  administration  of  the  drug  or 
device.". 

(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  the 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  on  and  after 
August  1,  1980. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices determines  requires  State  legislation  In 
order  to  meet  the  additional  requirements 
Imposed  by  section  605(a)(l6)  and  (17) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  State  plan 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  falling  to  comply 
with  those  requlremente  until  the  first  cal- 
endar quarter  beginning  after  the  close  of 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture that  begins  aifter  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

INFORMATION  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN  ON  SIDE 
EPPECTS,  RISKS.  CONTRAINDICATIONS,  AND 
EFFECTIVENESS   OF   DRUGS   AND   DEVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  502  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  352)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (t)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(u)(l)  If  It  Is  a  drug  or  device  dis- 
tributed or  offered  for  sale  In  any  State  and 
Intended  for  the  use  of  any  woman  during 
pregnancy  or  parturition,  unless  its  label 
or  a  written  Insert  accompanying  the  drug 
bears  an  explanation,  meeting  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (2).  of  the  side  effects,  risks,  con- 
traindications, and  effectiveness  of  the  drug 
or  device  on  the  health  of  women  during 
pregnancy  and  parturition  and  on  the  health 
of  prospective  and  developing  children. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  guidelines  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  side  effects,  risks,  contra- 
indications, and  effectiveness  of  drugs  and 
devices  Intended  for  the  use  of  women  dur- 
ing pregnancy  or  parturition". 

(b)(1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  section  503 
(u)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc 
Act  (added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) shall  apply  only  to  drugs  distributed 
In  commerce  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  the  guidelines  re- 
quired under  section  503(u)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  the  third  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  OP  DELATED  LONG-TERM  EPPECTS  OP 
OBSTETRICAL  DRUGS  AND  PROCEDXmES  ON 
MATERNAL    HEALTH   AND   CHILD   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  ot  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  arrange. 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  for  the 
conduct  of  a  study  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "study")  to  determine 


the  long-term  side  effects,  risks,  contraindi- 
cations, and  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  ob- 
stetrical drugs,  devices,  and  procedures  with 
respect  to  maternal  health  and  child  devel- 
opment. Including  child  develc^ment 
through  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  study 
shall  be  developed  and  carried  out  in  con- 
sultation with  behavioral  psychc^ogists.  pe- 
diatric neur(^ogl8t«.  obstetricians,  and  other 
appropriate  professionals  and  knowledgeable 
consumer  representatives  whose  expertise 
would  enhance  the  conduct  of  the  study. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  the  study  by  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity  under  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  actual  expenses  Incurred  by  the  en- 
tity conducting  the  study  wlli  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  The  arrangement  entered  into  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  require  that  the  study 
be  designed  and  completed  and  reports 
thereon  be  submitted  within  such  period  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 

(c)  The  design  of  the  study  shall  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the 
study  shall  be  completed,  and  the  final  re- 
port described  in  subsection  (d)  (3)  sub- 
mitted, not  later  than  eight  years  after  the 
date  the  design  of  the  study  has  been 
completed. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pnxvlde  to  the  ^- 
propriate  committees  of  Congress — 

(1)  a  preliminary  report  on  the  design 
of  the  study,  alter  the  development  of  the 
study  design  and  before  the  study  Itself  has 
been  undertaken; 

(2)  a  report  on  the  progrese  of  the 
study.  Including  any  preliminary  results  of 
the  study,  not  less  often  than  once  every 
Congress  during  the  period  the  study  is 
being  undertaken;  and 

(3)  a  final  report  on  the  resulu  of  the 
study.  Including  any  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  administration  action  on  the 
State  or  Federal  level. 

(e)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  study.  Sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  study  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  but  In  no  case 
shall  they  remain  available  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  final  report  described  In  sub- 
section (d) (3) . 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter mto  any  contract  for  the  conduct  of 
the  study  shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

Resident  Wins  Drug  Reporm 
(By  Patrick  McDonnell) 

On  July  12.  1951.  a  proud  Estelle  Cohen 
left  Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital  with  a 
"beautiful"  and  seemingly  healthy  baby  l>oy. 
born  several   weeks  before  her  due  date. 

The  child.  Ben.  was  born  early  because 
Mrs.  Cohen  was  given  an  injection  of  the 
hormone  drug  Pltocln.  which  artificially 
starts  labor. 

Mrs.  Cohen  hadn't  sought  the  early  birth. 
but  the  obstetrician  had  Insisted.  "And  I 
figured  the  doctor  knew  best,"  the  Co-op 
City  resident  explains. 

Today,  27  years  later,  Mrs.  Cohen  thlnka 
differently. 

Her  son,  Ben.  was  bom  with  brain  damage 
which  Mrs.  Cohen  believes  was  brought  on 
by  the  InJecUon  of  the  labor-Inducing  Plto- 
cln (oxytocin) — commonly  called  "Pit." 

LONILT  crusade 

Mrs.  Cohen's  life  has  since  been  dominated 
by  her  son's  inability  to  lead  a  normal  life. 
and  she  and  a  few  others  have  waged  a 
lonely  crusade  to  inform  the  public  about 
the  dangers  of  Pltocln  and  other  drugs  given 
to  pregnant  women  by  physicians. 

Finally,  on  Sept.  1,  largely  through  Mrs. 
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Cohen's  efforts,  a  new  law  became  effective 
in  New  York  State,  requiring  that  physicians 
or  nurse-mldwlves  warn  expectant  mothers 
of  possible  harmful  effects  of  obstetric  drugs 
on  the  mothers  and  their  babies. 

The  bill  was  ceremoniously  signed  Into  law 
by  Oov.  Carey  last  Tuesday,  at  a  meeting  In 
New  York  attended  by  Mrs.  Cohen  and 
Bronx  State  Sen.  Abraham  Bernstein,  the 
bill's  sponsor.  Mrs.  Cohen  bad  first  Informed 
Sen.  Bernstein  three  years  of  the  potential 
harm  of  obstetric  drugs. 

AMXUCAN   HmOIMX 

Doris  Haire,  president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
and  an  outspoken  critic  of  many  current  ob- 
stetrical practices,  called  Mrs.  Cohen  "one  of 
America's  heroines,"  and  said  the  new  bill 
would  "dramatically"  alter  the  way  pregnant 
women  were  treated  by  doctors. 

Because  New  York  Is  a  major  center  for 
medical  education.  Mrs.  Haire  said  in  an  in- 
terview, the  "ripple  effect"  of  the  new  law 
may  soon  be  felt  throughout  the  nnlted 
States  and  abroad. 

Mrs.  Haire  noted  that  the  new  regulation 
also  requires  that  physicians  Inform  expect- 
ant mothers  that  the  delayed,  long-term  ef- 
fects of  certain  drugs  on  human  develc^ment 
are  unknown. 

Labor-stlmxilatlng  drugs  such  as  Pltocln 
may  cause  brain  damage  In  infants  by  spark- 
ing stronger,  longer  and  more  frequent  uter- 
ine contractions,  thus  decreasing  the  ability 
of  the  fetus  to  restore  Its  supply  of  needed 
oxygen.  If  the  fetus  is  deprived  of  oxygen  long 
enough,  brain  damage  can  result. 

The  severe  contractions  may  also  result  in 
brain  damage  to  the  infant  by  causing  cere- 
bral homorrhaglng  in  the  fetus. 

Mrs.  Haire  and  her  group  also  note  that  the 
strong  contractions  often  present  during  In- 
duced labor  make  it  more  likely  that  mothers 
will  need  paln-kllling  drugs — which  can  fur- 
ther harm  infants,  depressing  their  respira- 
tory ability. 

NO  EXACT  STATISTICS 

Although  no  precise  figures  are  available 
documenting  how  widely  labor-inducing 
drugs  are  used,  It  was  estimated  In  1975  that 
labor  in  one  of  ten  births  in  the  United  States 
is  induced — or  actually  started — by  drugs, 
xisually  Pltocln.  In  addition,  it  was  estimated 
that  In  one-fifth  of  all  births,  labor  is  stimu- 
lated— or  speeded  up — by  drugs,  and  Pltocln 
la  the  most  widely  used  labor-stimulant. 

Mrs.  Haire  and  her  group  concede  that  at 
times  there  are  clear  medical  reasons  for  the 
use  of  labor-inducing  drugs,  such  as  wixea 
the  mother  has  diabetes  or  toxemia  or  other 
conditions  that  may  result  in  the  death  of 
of  the  fetus  if  the  pregnancy  is  continued. 

Regarding  labor-stimulation.  Mrs.  Haire 
and  Mrs.  Cohen  point  to  warnings  by  many 
experts  that  labor  should  be  stimulated  only 
when  uterine  contractions  are  too  weak  or 
Infrequent  to  result  in  the  normal  progres- 
sion of  the  fetus  through  the  birth  canal. 
Ironically,  one  factor  Chat  may  hamper  the 
fettis'  progression  is  the  presence  of  pain- 
relieving  medication  In  the  mother. 

BXPEBT  SPEAKS 

Dr.  Caldeyro-Barcla,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Gynecologists  and 
Obstetricians,  has  said  that  If  labor  were  in- 
duced and  stimulated  only  when  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  these  practices  would  be 
used  in  only  about  three  percent  of  all  D.8. 
births — Instead  of  the  estimated  20  percent  of 
the  births  that  may  now  Involve  elective  in- 
duction and  drugs-stimulated  labor. 

These  procedures  are  used  so  often,  Dr. 
Caldeyro-Barcla  was  quoted  as  saying  on 
April  8,  1975,  "Because  the  doctor  wants  to 
finish  earlier  so  he  can  do  something  else,  or 
because  he  wants  to  go  away  for  the  week- 
end—all at  the  expense  of  the  fetus." 

An  editorial  In  the  prestigious  British  med- 


leal  Journal.  The  Lancet,  on  Nov.  16,  1974, 
stated:  "...  Induction  on  the  grounds  of 
social  convenience  Is  a  pernicious  practice 
which  has  no  place  in  modern  obstetric  care. 
The  mother's  holiday,  the  calls  of  the  ob- 
stetrician's private  practice,  must  not  in- 
fluence, for  the  sake  of  even  a  few  days,  an 
event  which  for  the  child  may  affect  the  out- 
come of  Its  entire  life." 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  News,  Mrs. 
Cohen,  who  works  for  obstetrical  reform  with 
an  almost  religious  fervor,  recalled  the  birth 
of  her  abnormal  son.  Ben,  and  the  subse- 
quent events  that  resulted  in  her  current  ob- 
session with  the  issue. 

aOTTTINE  VISIT 

On  July  10,  1961.  she  says,  she  went  for  a 
"routine  visit"  to  her  obstetrician  at  Colum- 
bia Presbyterian  Medical  Center;  It  was  still 
several  weeks  before  she  was  due  to  give  birth. 

The  doctor,  to  whom  she  had  been  referred 
by  her  regular  obstetrician,  who  was  on  vaca- 
tion, informed  her  that  she  should  return  In 
two  days  and  have  labor  "Induced." 

"I  didn't  even  know  what  induction  meant 
at  that  point,"  says  Mrs.  Cohen,  a  roundfaced, 
brown-eyed  woman  who  Is  now  57. 

"I  wasn't  In  any  hurry  to  have  the  baby.  I 
wasn't  impatient  .  .  .  Some  women,  they  feel 
very  uncomfortable  at  that  stage  of  preg- 
nancy and  they  want  their  labor  to  be  started 
artificially.  I  don't  mind  waiting  until  my 
time  came  .  .  .  There  wasn't  a  single  sign  of 
Imminent  labor." 

Mrs.  Cohen  already  had  one  son — who  is 
now  a  29-year-old  department  store  execu- 
tive— and  that  birth  had  gone  smoothly. 

SHE  WAS  AFRAID 

When  Mrs.  Cohen  went  home  after  confer- 
ring with  the  obstetrician,  she  says  she  was 
"upset  and  frightened." 

"I  had  a  feeling  there  was  something  wrong 
that  the  doctor  wasn't  telling  me."  she  ex- 
plained. 

Years  later,  Mrs.  Cohen  says,  she  discovered 
what  the  doctor  was  allegedly  holding  back 
from  her:  That  he  was  a  research  obstetrician 
and  he  was  then  experimenting  with  a  new 
method  of  administering  the  labor-inducing 
drug  Pltocln. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  10,  Mrs.  Cohen 
says,  her  husband  Irving,  an  auditor,  called 
the  obstetrician. 

"The  doctor  said  I  might  have  the  baby 
on  the  street.  He  asked  my  husband  if  he 
wanted  his  wife  to  have  ber  baby  on  the 
street?  ...  He  told  my  husband  not  to  in- 
terfere." 

MAKES    DECISION 

Mrs.  Cohen  then  made  the  decision  that 
has  haunted  her  the  rest  of  her  life:  She 
agreed  to  have  labor  Induced,  as  the  doctor 
had  ordered. 

"In  my  day."  she  recalls,  "the  doctor's 
word  was  law  The  women  of  my  genera- 
tion never  questioned  a  doctor's  motives.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  what  the  doc- 
tor advised  must  be  the  right  thing  ...  We 
were  wrong." 

On  July  12.  1951.  Mrs.  Cohen  says  she  en- 
tered Columbia  Presbyterian  and  she  was 
given  the  Pltocln  intravenously  by  an  as- 
sistant. Her  obstetrician,  she  was  Informed, 
was  busy  with  another  patient. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  injection,  she 
says,  there  were  only  faint  contractions.  "But 
suddenly  I  had  a  contraction  so  nalnful 
and  sustained — it  was  completely  different 
from  my  first  birth.  I  expected  pain,  but 
not  that  ...  I  was  convinced  that  I'd  never 
leave  that  hospital  alive." 

LEAVES    HOSPITAL 

But  her  beautiful  baby  Ben  was  bom, 
weighing  a  healthy  six  ooinds.  ten  ounces. 
Five  days  later,  Mrs.  Cohen  left  Columbia 
Presbyterian  with  her  "seemingly  beautiftil" 
child. 
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Before  Ben  was  one  year  old,  however,  she 
began  to  notice  that  something  was  wrong 
with  him. 

"It  was  during  that  time  after  the  war 
when  everybody  was  having  babies,"  says 
Mrs.  Cohen,  who  then  lived  in  Washington 
Heights. 

"We'd  all  meet  in  the  park,  and  Ben  was 
different  from  all  the  other  children.  There 
were  one  or  two  retarded  kids  .  .  .  But 
there  weren't  any  other  children  like  Ben." 

Doctors  told  Mrs.  Cohen  they  were  baffled 
by  Ben's  problem,  and  they  could  find  no 
physiological  damage. 

As  Ben  grew  older,  be  had  difficulties  re- 
lating to  other  children. 

BAN    OTHER    WAT 

"Every  day.  there  must  have  been  75  kids 
playing  on  170th  Street  near  our  house,"  Mrs. 
Cohen  recalls.  "But  Ben  Just  couldn't  seem 
to  understand  how  to  play.  To  the  other 
children,  and  to  my  older  son,  it  was  easy 
to  learn  that  when  you  hit  the  ball  you 
were  supposed  to  run  to  first  base.  But  when 
Ben  hit  the  ball,  he'd  run  the  other  way" 

School  was  another  obstacle  for  Ben. 

"He  didn't  want  to  go  to  kindergarten.  I 
had  to  drag  him  out  of  bed  every  morning 
and  dress  him  from  scratch.  At  first,  I  even 
had  to  carry  him  there.  It  looked  awful,  a 
mother  carrying  a  great  big  kid  to  school." 

Ben  spent  his  entire  first  week  of  kinder- 
garten "spread-eagled  on  the  floor,"  refusing 
to  participate,  says  Mrs.  Cohen. 

BUTT    or    JOKES 

In  elementary  school  in  Washington 
Heights,  she  says,  "he  was  the  butt  of  the 
Jokes  of  every  tease  In  the  class."  His  adjust- 
ment probluns  were  exacerbated  by  his  hy- 
peractivity and  by  his  occasional  violent 
temper  tantrums — sometimes  aimed  at  his 
parents  and  other  times  at  his  classmates. 

As  doctors  still  insisted  there  was  no  phys- 
iological damage,  Mrs.  Cohen  began  to  blame 
herself  for  her  son's  ailments. 

"Every  day  I  used  to  ask  myself,  'What  did 
I  do  to  this  poor  boy  to  bring  this  on?'  I  felt 
very  guilty." 

Years  later,  Mrs.  Cohen's  guilt  was  replaced 
by  rage  when  she  obtained  a  copy  of  eui  offi- 
cial Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
report,  dated  Dec.  8,  1955,  which  concluded 
that  her  then  four-year-cld  son  may  have 
sustained  damage  to  his  central  nervous  sys- 
tem— although  the  mother  was  never  In- 
formed of  this  fcu:t. 

HE'S    I7NPREDICA8LE 

Ironically,  Mrs.  Cohen  thinks  it  may  have 
been  easier  for  her  if  Ben  were  born  com- 
pletely retarded.  "Life  would  have  been  more 
predictable  if  he  were  retarded.  As  it  was, 
the  only  thing  that  was  predictable  about 
Ben  was  that  he  was  unpredictable." 

Such  unpredlcUblllty  was  illustrated  by 
his  frequent,  sudden  outbursts  of  temper, 
as  well  as  by  the  occasional  good  marks  he 
received  in  school,  especially  in  science 
courses. 

Finally,  when  Ben  was  9.  It  was  diagnosed 
that  he  had  suffered  brain  damsige,  probably 
at  birth.  Ben's  particular  ailment  warps  his 
sense  of  time  and  space,  as  well  as  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  grasp  concepts  and  think 
abstractly. 

LEARNING    DISABILTTT 

Ben's  problem,  which  used  to  be  referred 
to  as  "minimal  brain  dysfunction,"  is  nowa- 
days grouped  under  the  catch-all  phrase  of 
"learning  disability."  Some  10  million  chU- 
dren  In  the  United  States  are  thought  to  be 
suffering  learning  disabilities  to  some  extent, 
many  of  them  more  subtle  than  Ben's. 

Although  there  is  little  deflnltlve  proof, 
Mrs.  Cohen  and  others  contend  that  expect- 
ant mothers'  Increasing  reliance  on  drugs  has 
contributed  to  the  postwar  explosion  of  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities. 

The    learning    problems    are    generally 
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thought  to  be  brought  on  by  brain  dysfunc- 
tion, which  experts  believe  can  be  caused  by. 
among  other  factors,  poor  diet.  Injury  or  ill- 
ness of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  and 
Inadequate  oxygen  during  birth — which  can 
be  an  effect  of  unnecessarily-used  obstetric 
drugs. 

Consequently,  Mrs.  Cohen  believes  her 
crusade  against  the  liberal  use  of  obstetrical 
drugs  has  ramifications  far  beyond  her  own 
personal  cause. 

"We're  part  of  an  enormous  problem."  she 
says.  "We  don't  even  know  how  many  kids 
are  walking  around  with  damaged  brains 
brought  on  by  these  drugs  .  .  .  It's  easy  to 
see  the  problem  In  my  Ben.  but  bow  many 
other  kids  are  going  around  with  much 
more  subtle  damage  because  of  the  drugs? 
What  right  have  we  to  reduce  someone's  in- 
telligence by  even  one  lota  by  using  these 
drugs?" 

OTHSB   HAUUm.  DRUGS 

Besides  the  damage  done  by  medications 
given  to  mothers  during  childbirth,  Blrs. 
Cohen  notes  that  abnormalities  have  re- 
sulted In  children  when  expectant  mothers 
took  other  drugs,  such  as  Dlethystllbestrol 
(DES) ,  which  was  prescribed  to  prevent  mis- 
carriages, and  Thalidomide,  a  tranquilizer. 

In  addition.  Mrs.  Cohen  says,  the  accepted 
obstetrical  practice  in  the  United  States  of 
keeping  women  lying  on  their  backs  during 
labor  and  delivery  has  been  criticized  by 
many  experts,  who  maintain  that  lying  on 
one's  side,  sitting  or  squatting  during  child- 
birth is  healthier  for  both  the  mother  and 
the  fetus. 

But  before  Mrs.  Cohen  ever  became  aware 
of  these  larger  Issues,  her  son  attended  sev- 
eral different  schools,  until  his  inability  to 
adjust  persuaded  her  to  withdraw  him  trova 
George  Washington  High  School  while  be 
was  In  tenth  grade. 

Three  years  earlier,  in  19S6,  Mrs.  Oohen 
read  a  magazine  article  entitled  "Babies  by 
Appointment?"  which  first  led  her  to  suspect 
that  she  had  been  a  "guinea  pig"  for  a  re- 
search obstetrician. 

ALWAYS   CONTmOVIXSIAI, 

The  article  stated  that  Pltocln,  the  drug 
Mrs.  Cohen  had  been  given  to  induce  labor, 
had  always  been  uoutroversial — not  "abso- 
lutely safe  and  routine,"  as  she  says  the 
doctor  assured  her.  The  article  further  ex- 
plained how  the  prolonged  contractions 
brought  on  by  Pltocln  may  "clamp  down  on 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  placenta,  thus  de- 
priving the  fetus  of  oxygen-carrying  blood 
for  longer  periods  than  with  a  slower  labor." 

Mrs.  Cohen  was  outraged. 

In  testimony  presented  last  year  to  the 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  Committee  of  the 
Food  and  Drtig  Administration,  Mrs.  Cohen 
related  her  reaction  to  this  new  found  In- 
formation :  "I  began  to  ask  many  questions.  I 
began  to  suspect  that  a  frightening  situation 
existed  in  obstetrics,  that  people  who  were 
supposed  to  be  protecting  the  welfare  of  our 
children  were  not  aware  of  what  was  devel- 
oping In  our  school  population. 

BCALPRACnCI    SUIT 

In  1969,  Mrs.  Cohen  started  the  process  of 
filing  a  malpractice  suit  aeainst  Columbia 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  the  obste- 
trician who  delivered  her  son. 

In  October,  1975,  a  Jury  in  Manhattan 
State  Suoreme  Court  ruled  that  there  was 
no  malpractice. 

Shortly  before  that  verdict,  Mrs.  Cohen 
says,  she  and  her  htisband  turned  down  an 
offer  from  hospital  attorneys  to  settle  for 
•100,000  in  damages. 

Mrs.  Cohen  rejected  the  cash  settlement, 
she  says,  because  she  was  "absolutely  con- 
vinced" of  the  suit's  Justice,  and  had  she  ac- 
cepted the  money  she  probably  would  have 
been  obligated  to  remain  sUent  about  her 
complaint. 
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"I  think  that  would  have  choked  me," 
Mrs.  Cohen  says. 

SET'S   KNCOXntACID 

Despite  her  frustrating  experiences,  Mrs. 
Cohen  was  cheered  by  her  successful  effort 
to  have  the  obstetrical-wamlng  bill  passed — 
even  though  she  warns  that  the  new  law  "is 
only  a  start." 

She  says  she  would  like  to  see  the  move- 
ment culminate  in  a  realization  on  the  part 
of  all  parents  that.  "The  protector  of  the 
child  are  its  mother  and  father — not  the 
medical  profession."  9 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  MORGANO— 
liCANAGER,  ILGWU,  TRENTON- 
WILMINGTON  DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thohpson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  ftjeako',  on 
February  12.  we  will  celebrate  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  and  like  every  other 
year  this  President  is  honored.  There  ore 
a  multitude  of  others  in  the  Natimi,  less 
known  to  us,  who  will  also  mark  some 
milestone  or  other  on  that  particular 
day. 

I  want  to  talk  about  one  of  those  other 
Americans. 

His  name  is  Anthony  Morgano — better 
known  as  "Tony."  and  at  present,  he  is 
manager  of  the  Trenton-Wilmington 
district  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Woricers'  Union. 

I  want  to  talk  about  Tony  Morgano 
because  February  12  is  his  day,  too. 

His  day  of  retirement. 

Tony,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  al- 
ready know,  is  a  very  political  person; 
not  the  armdiair-philosopher  type  we  see 
so  much  of  these  days.  iMit  rather  as  an 
active  participant  in  the  entire  political 
process;  within  his  community.  State, 
and  Nation.  Moreover,  his  participation 
in  politics  extended  over  some  40  years 
of  American  history.  Beginning  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  this  son  of  an  immi- 
grant carpenter  and  garment  worker  has 
actively  taken  part  in  no  less  tham  11 
Presidential  campaigns.  Along  with  this 
activity.  Tony  Morgano  has  worked  to 
elect  many  U.S.  Senators,  Congress- 
men— including  myself — State  assembly- 
men, and  a  score  of  community  candi- 
dates through  4  decades  and  in  three 
major  States  of  this  Nation. 

Yet  Tony's  concern  for  and  work 
within  our  free  elective  system  did  not 
extend  to  everyone.  He  has  always  em- 
braced a  strong  belief  that  with  elected 
responsibility  comes  duty — a  duty  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  citizens  who 
are  left  without  the  advantages  given 
those  of  influence  and  power.  Tony  would 
ally  with  and  help  only  those  he  felt  were 
willing  to  work  hard  at  improving  the 
condition  of  life  for  the  average  worker 
and  citizen. 

Perhaps  this  was  so  because  Tony 
Morgano's  formal  education  was  in  the 
"hard  knocks"  school  of  the  great  de- 
pression years.  He  did  not  begin  his 
association  with  the  Garment  Workers' 
Union  as  an  administrator  but  as  a  fac- 
tory worker,  surrounded  by  the  heat,  the 
steam,  and  the  din  of  industrial  pressing 
machines. 


Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-three 
was  not  a  good  year  to  be  a  yMmg  man  of 
21  years. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  unim  took 
notice  of  this  young  member  and  what 
they  decided  was  to  take  him  out  of  the 
factory  and  put  him  out  in  the  field  as 
an  organizer. 

Working  as  a  union  organizer  in  those 
days  often  meant  real  physical  dangers; 
one  might  be  beaten  up  by  goons  or 
even  shot  at  or  shot  down  aa  a  picket 
line. 

You  were  often  subject  to  false  arrest 
and  in  many  towns  the  police  considered 
you  as  part  of  the  criminal  element  it- 
self— as  Tony  found  out  at  Archibald, 
Pa.,  in  1936.  It  was  in  this  dismal  and 
rough  coal  town  that  Tony  earned  his 
uniCKx's  confidence.  Through  a  long  and 
bitter  strike  with  the  police  and  the 
sherilTs  deputies  allied  against  him,  Tony 
held  his  strike  line  and  hdped  his  union 
establish  its  first  strmg  roots  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Out  of  that  strike  and  others 
this  young  man  fought  in.  grew  a  union 
apparel  industry  in  Pennsylvania  that 
is  now  some  75,000  strong. 

Now  it  is  all  history  and  the  young 
man  is  young  no  more — ^he  has  reached 
that  point  in  life  wha«  reflection  begins 
for  some  and  pertii^is  reproachmoit  for 
others. 

Anthony  Morgano  need  not  reproach 
himself  nor  seek  absolution  for  the  past 
deeds  of  his  life  and  work.  It  was  work 
weU  done  and  done  in  a  just  cause— It 
was  a  life  well  fulfilled;  as  a  woiicer,  as 
a  union  leader,  as  a  husband  and  father — 
as  a  human  being.* 


SUBCOBOOTTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  THIRD  HEARINO  ON  HH. 
4973,  CORPORATE  CRIMINAL  LIA- 
BILITY FOR  KNOWING  COVERUP 
OF  HAZARDOUS  PRODUCTS  AND 
BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cohtkks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  4.  1980.  at  9:30  ajn. 
in  room  2237,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
of  the  House  Committee  <m  the  Ju- 
diciary will  hold  its  third  in  a  series  of 
hearings  which  began  last  November  on 
HJt.  4973.  This  bill,  sponsored  by  Hem- 
orable  Gkokge  Miller  of  California  and 
now  cosponsored  by  55  colleagues  of 
both  parties  in  the  House,  creates  corpo- 
rate criminal  liability  for  knowing  cover- 
ui>s  of  serious  dangers  associated  with 
products  or  business  practices. 

The  witnesses  on  February  4  will  con- 
sist of  two  panels.  The  first  panel,  repre- 
senting the  Interfaith  Center  on  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility,  will  include  Father 
Michael  Crosby,  project  coordinator.  Na- 
tional Catholic  Coalition  for  Responsible 
Investment.  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Tim 
Smith,  executive  director,  Interfaith 
Center  on  Corporate  Responsibility,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  and  Patricia  Young,  board 
member,  Interfaith  Center  on  Corporate 
Responsibility.  The  second  panel  will 
consist  of  Ralph  Nader,  public  citizen, 
Washington.  D.C.;  Mark  Green,  ezecu- 
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tive  director,  Congress  Watch,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  and  Dr.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe, 
director.  Health  Research  Group,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

All  interested  persons  or  organizations 
wishing  to  submit  testimony  for  the 
record  of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  4973  or 
desiring  further  information  should  ad- 
dress their  communications  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  207E  Caimon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515.  Tele- 
phone: (202)  225-1695.» 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
BUDGET  FY    1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, January  28  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  In- 
cluded in  that  request  were  $22.7  billion 
in  authority  and  $21.7  billion  in  budget 
outlays  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  conduct  veterans  benefit  programs 
and  services  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
It  is  certainly  too  soon  to  make  any 
formal  assessment  of  the  impact  of  these 
figures.  The  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' AfiTairs  and  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  wiU  have  that  opportu- 
nity in  the  next  few  months.  Even  so. 
there  are  certain  trends  and  several 
striking  irregularities  within  the  admin- 
istration's VA  budget  proposal  which 
should  be  identified  at  this  point. 

In  total,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  shows  an  increase 
of  $985  million  in  outlays  over  fiscal  year 
1980.  While  certainly  a  sizable  amount, 
the  increase  remains  only  7  percent  more 
than  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  whereas 
the  entire  Federal  budget,  under  the 
President's  proposal,  grew  by  9  percent. 
Total  outlays  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services  have  again  slipped  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  Federal  budget  from  4 
percent  of  the  total  in  1979.  3.7  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  and  now  to  3.5  percent 
projected  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  All  of  us  in  Government  have 
been  trying  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal 
spending,  but  it  appears  again  this  year 
that  the  American  veteran  is  being  asked 
to  carry  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the 
load. 

While  the  veteran's  dollars  shrinks, 
the  veteran  population  has  grown  to  over 
30  million  men  and  women.  This  record 
population,  in  turn,  lias  created  a  record 
demand  for  services  that  has  put  ex- 
treme stress  on  the  ability  of  the  VA  to 
maintain  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vet- 
erans programs  as  prescribed  by  law  with 
existing  resources. 

Of  major  concern  are  continued  re- 
ductions in  personnel  planned  through 
1980  into  1981  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration which  could  seriously  hin- 
der the  operation  of  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Agency.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Benefits  estimates  a 


workload  of  2,710,621  cases  during  1981, 
ranging  from  veterans  compensation 
claims,  education  applications,  home 
loan  guarantees,  pensions,  survivors  ben- 
efits, clothing  allowances,  and  other  re- 
quests for  administrative  action.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  nearly  13,000 
cases  in  one  year,  and  yet,  current  pro- 
jections show  a  reduction  of  over  1,000 
personnel  within  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Benefits  over  the  2-year  period, 
1980-81.  This  reduction  in  force  was 
planned  to  effect  cost  savings  and  im- 
prove efficiency  with  the  advent  of  the 
on-line  capability  of  the  target  data 
processing  system.  Target  has  yet  to  be- 
come fuUy  operational  or  reliable,  and, 
at  this  point,  with  the  computer  system 
far  behind  schedule,  and  with  reduc- 
tions in  personnel  already  taking  place, 
remaining  employees  are  forced  to  work 
long  overtime  hours,  at  great  cost,  and 
with  large-scale  disruption  to  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  veterans  claims 
processing.  The  VA  plans  to  come  to  the 
Congress  this  year  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  to  retain  464  posi- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits,  but  that  increase  is  planned 
only  as  a  temporary  stopgap  measure 
to  tide  the  system  over  while  further 
work  on  the  target  system  proceeds.  The 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
plans  to  monitor  this  situation  very  care- 
fully. 

The  administration  has  again  pro- 
posed legislation  designed  to  effect  "cost 
savings"  from  reimbursement  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  insurance  car- 
riers, employers,  and  other  non-Federal 
sources  for  the  cost  of  medical  care  and 
treatment  to  certain  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  in  VA  med- 
ical facilities.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  third- 
party  reimbursement  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  10  years. 
During  that  time,  cost  savings  estimates 
from  OMB  and  CBO  have  ranged  wildly 
and  differed  by  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  From  this  history  it  is  difficult 
to  say  if  anyone  can  actually  determine 
the  economic  impact  of  this  legislation. 
Some  would  suggest  it  could  result  in 
additional  costs  and  not  savings.  Neither 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs nor  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  up  to  this  point,  has  given 
any  serious  consideration  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  plan. 

In  addition,  all  major  veterans'  orga- 
nizations have  analyzed  the  proposal  and 
rejected  it.  In  our  view,  supposed  cost 
savings,  if  any,  would  be  swiftly  offset  by 
increased  administrative  smd  cost  ac- 
counting procedures,  and  would  result  in 
an  increased  financial  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer  in  premiimi  pay- 
ments to  support  the  program  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  administration  would  introduce  this 
proposal  agsdn,  except  to  achieve  an- 
other phony  cost  reduction  line  item  in 
the  VA  budget  to  offset  the  positive  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  request. 


Our  most  immediate  concern  again 
this  year  is  the  maintenance  of  the  VA 
hospital  system  and  medical  services  pro- 
grams. Once  again,  OMB  has  not  shown 
adequate  sensitivity  to  the  medical  needs 
of  the  American  veteran  or  the  demands 
placed  upon  the  VA  to  maintain  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  veterans'  health 
care.  Increases  in  medical  care  funding 
in  the  new  proposed  budget  amount  to 
$300  miUion,  or  39.4  percent  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  required  just  to  keep  pace 
with  the  13  percent  rate  of  inflation  last 
year.  In  other  words,  the  medical  care 
budget  is  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars 
($461  million)  short  of  maintaining  par- 
ity with  current  economic  trends.  The 
proposed  budget  also  calls  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  1,600  hospital  beds  throughout 
the  medical  system  raising  that  total  to 
almost  7,000  hospital  beds  eliminated 
over  a  2-year  period  and  over  12,000  beds 
reduced  since  1975. 

Faced  with  these  reductions,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  been  forced  to 
put  an  artificial  ceiling  on  its  inpatient 
and  outpatient  load  projections  for  1981. 
Showing  only  moderate  increases,  the 
1981  patient  levels  are  rated  not  on  the 
number  of  eligible  veterans  the  VA 
should  be  able  to  admit  and  treat,  but 
are  based  on  only  the  number  of  veterans 
they  are  physically  able  to  treat  with  the 
resources  available  to  them.  This  fact 
has  been  well  documented  in  hearings 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  by  VA  Administrator 
Max  Cleland. 

In  other  words,  eligible  veterans  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  under  this 
new  budget  proposal,  screened  for  treat- 
ment— some  admitted  under  the  system 
and  others  turned  away  to  go  begging 
for  medical  care.  In  response  to  this  fact, 
the  President's  proposed  1981  budget 
calls  only  for  an  increase  of  50  full-time 
medical  care  personnel  for  new  pro- 
grams, and  26  additional  positions  with- 
in the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Clinical  staff  education  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  by  $1  million,  and 
domiciliary  care  down  by  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  and  45  FTEE.  Even  the  long- 
awaited  readjustment  coimseling  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  era  veterans,  once  a 
top  priority,  would  only  receive  funds 
for  five  additional  counseling  centers 
leaving  that  new  and  highly  innovative 
program  still  underfunded  and  imder- 
staffed. 

Every  estimate  available  to  us  shows 
the  demand  for  VA  medical  care  tripling 
in  the  next  15  years  to  meet  the  in- 
creased needs  of  13  milUon  World  War  n 
veterans,  6  million  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans, and  9  milli<»i  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. Even  now,  the  demand  on  the  VA 
medical  system  has  exceeded  the  pre- 
medicare  years  as  older  veterans  return 
to  the  health  care  system  provided  for 
them  by  a  grateful  Nation.  If  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  not  able  to  meet 
that  demand  now,  how  can  it  possibly 
be  equiiTped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  veteran  in  the  future? 

Tlie  Congress  has  spoken  clearly  on 
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this  issue.  Last  year  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate authorized  the  funds  to  reinstate 
3,800  full-time  medical  personnel  within 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery during  fiscal  year  1980.  The  Cmi- 
gress  also  required  OMB,  through  a  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  96-151,  to  use  those 
funds  only  for  that  purpose.  However, 
while  those  personnel  are  being  replaced 
within  the  system,  at  the  same  time, 
OMB  has  directed  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  absorb  40  percent  of  the 
annual  Federal  pay  raise  this  year  out 
of  in-house  funds,  supplies,  equipment, 
travel,  drugs,  and  research.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  pay  raise  has  come  from  the 
general  medical  care  account — supplies 
and  operating  funds.  Another  40  percent 
has  been  siphoned  from  the  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  account  which  had 
already  been  severely  limited  by  straight- 
line  budgets  over  the  past  several  years. 
Regardless  of  minimal  increases  in  these 
two  areas  planned  for  1981,  both  vital 
functions  of  the  VA  medical  system  will 
suffer  serious  disruption  this  year. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  thwarted  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  used  personnel 
authorizations  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses within  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. This  year,  specifically  directed  by 
law  to  expend  $76.3  million  for  personnel. 
OMB  just  dug  deeper  into  existing  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  fund- 
ing to  accomplish  the  same  goal.  From 
an  accounting  standpoint,  the  personnel 
are  in  place,  but  in  essence,  half  of  the 
1980  appropriation,  designed  as  a  much 
needed  across-the-board  increase  for  the 
VA  medical  system,  has  again  gone  for 
other  purposes.  How  can  VA  medical  pro- 
fessionals maintain  the  quality  of  modem 
medical  treatment  without  adequate  ad- 
ministrative support,  proper  supplies  and 
equipment?  And  how  can  the  VA  re- 
search program  continue  its  remarkable 
record  of  scientific,  medical,  and  pros- 
thetic research  and  still  serve  as  an  in- 
centive to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
medical  personnel  without  adequate 
funds  and  facilities? 

According  to  a  provision  of  Public  Law 
96-22,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
just  submitted  for  review  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  long 
overdue  and  extensive  5-year  construc- 
tion, renovation,  and  remodeling  plan  for 
VA  facilities  aroimd  the  country.  While 
we  applaud  and  encourage  this  effort,  we 
are  concerned  that  new  facilities,  envi- 
sioned by  this  plan,  will  be  of  little  use 
without  the  adequate  personnel  and 
fimds  to  operate  them  effectively.  Al- 
ready the  1981  budget  calls  for  the  trans- 
fer of  244  full-time  medical  personnel  in 
direct  patient  care  positions  from  exist- 
ing hospitals  to  new  medical  facilities. 
We  intend  to  monitor  this  trend  to  insure 
that  the  VA  does  not  spread  its  already 
limited  resources  too  thin. 

I  acknowledge  that  most  of  this  discus- 
sion has  been  critical.  In  that  respect,  I 
would  fully  expect  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
level  on  these  and  other  matters  of  con- 
cern in  the  near  future.  But  while  we 
have  been  critical,  this  criticism  has  only 
come  from  a  concern  for  the  mainte- 


nance of  the  integrity  and  continued 
success  of  veterans  programs  and  services 
as  we  have  known  them  and  as  we  expect 
them  to  be  in  the  future.  Along  these 
lines  there  is  much  in  the  1981  proposed 
budget  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country. 

The  budget  calls  for  a  13-percent  in- 
crease in  compensation  and  DIC  pay- 
ments for  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans and  the  survivors  of  those  who 
have  died  as  a  result  of  service-con- 
nected causes.  Also,  the  administration 
has  included  funds  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  education  and  training  benefits 
under  the  GI  bill  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans and  increases  in  certain  other 
readjustment  and  rehabiUtative  services. 
The  VA  has  stepped  up  its  5-year  medical 
facilities  construction  plans  by  increas- 
ing the  1981  portion  of  that  building 
schedule  from  $416  to  $616  million.  This 
plan  will  include  six  new  nursing  homes 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  We  are  encouraged 
that  the  VA  is  starting  to  plan  and  build 
now  to  provide  treatment  and  extended 
care  for  the  expected  increase  in  older 
veterans  entering  the  system  during  the 
1980's  and  beyond.  Coupled  with  that 
effort,  the  budget  alloted  $2.4  million 
and  62  FTEE  for  additional  specialists 
in  geriatrics,  spinal  cord  injury,  and  new 
substance  abuse  programs.  We  find  these 
planning  initiatives  farsighted  as  long 
as  they  do  not  detract  from  or  disrupt 
ongoing  programs  and  services.  There 
are  great  challenges  ahead  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  But  neither  the 
VA  nor  the  American  veteran  should 
have  to  g^o  begging.  Our  goal  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  be  to  insure  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, now  entering  its  50th  year 
of  service  to  the  American  veteran,  can 
maintain  an  equitable  balance  between 
benefits,  programs,  and  increased  devel- 
opment of  services  and  faciUties.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  BLATTZ, 
GENERAL  COUNSEL  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY  OF  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA COMMUNITY  TELEVISION 
ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin) 
is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  industrial  trends 
of  recent  years  has  been  the  growth  and 
spread  of  cable  television.  Nearly  15 
million  American  homes  now  enjoy  the 
multichannel  availability  of  cable — most 
of  them  as  a  supplement  to  conventional 
over-the-air  television. 

CATV  appeared  first  as  a  master  an- 
tenna service  providing  TV  in  areas 
which — usually  because  of  hilly  terrain 
or  other  geographical  factors — were  de- 
nied over-the-air  signals.  Its  birth,  not 
surprisingly,  was  in  moimtainous  Penn- 
sylvania. Today  cable  Is  something  quite 
different.  Its  ability  to  bring  in  distant 
signals  by  wire,  microwave  and  satellite 
have  transformed  a  "mom  and  pop"  in- 
dustry into  a  prospective  rival  to  the 
three  major  brcMulcast  networks. 


Every  burgeoning  industry  develops  Its 
own  giants  of  leadership.  My  reason  in 
taking  the  floor  this  evening  is  to  hcmor 
one  of  those  giants,  Walter  Kaitz  of 
California.  Mr.  Kaitz  died  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  at  age  63. 

As  executive  director  of  the  California 
Cable  Television  Association,  he  had 
taken  on  the  government-related  prob- 
lems of  a  fledgling  industry,  guided  It 
through  the  uncertainties  of  regulations 
at  all  government  levels  and — in  less 
than  two  decades — established  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  and  most  sophisticated 
trade  association  of  its  kind. 

The  organization  has  grown  so  much 
under  his  tutelage  that  a  recent  cable 
industry  get-together  in  Anaheim  drew 
nearly  4,000  professional  participants. 

Not  only  a  model  manager  for  his  as- 
sociation, Walter  Kaitz  was  also  a  sldlled 
legislative  advocate.  With  his  son 
Spencer,  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  landmark  legislation  in 
the  California  Legislature.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee. I  can  personally  testify  to  the 
long  shadow  he  cast  over  deliberations  on 
broadcasting  matters  in  the  US.  Con- 
gress. It  goes  without  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  his  was  a  beneflcient  in- 
fluence. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  immediate  family — includ- 
ing especially  his  wife  and  partner. 
Dorothea.  Also  to  his  extended  family, 
the  people  of  the  cable  television  indus- 
try, who  have  lost  a  great  friend  and 
unusual  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  . 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  few 
men  as  kind,  warm,  gracious,  honest,  and 
energetic  as  Walter  Kaitz.  He  was  so  de- 
cent and  compassionate,  full  of  life's 
vigor,  with  an  enormous  dedication  to 
his  family,  his  country,  and  his  profes- 
sion. 

All  who  met  Walter  cared  for  him. 

Walter  Kaitz  was,  of  course,  general 
counsel  and  executive-secretary  of  the 
California  Commimity  Television  Asso- 
ciation, which  he  served  with  distinction 
for  nesu-ly  20  years.  We  were  good  friends 
from  my  days  in  the  State  legislature  in 
Sacramento,  and  we  worked  closely  to- 
gether after  I  came  to  Cwigress.  I  was  so 
pleased  to  see  him  and  join  with  him- 
dreds of  others  in  honoring  him  at  the 
Western  Cable  Show  in  Anaheim  last 
December. 

Walter  Kaitz  built  the  CCTA  Into  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  State  asso- 
ciation for  cable  television  in  the  Nation. 
His  weapons  were  the  strength  of  his 
convictions,  his  honesty,  his  leadership, 
and  his  desire  to  serve  the  public's 
interest.  In  seeking  new  laws  which 
recognized  cable's  realitv,  he  never  de- 
manded, but  sought  to  educate  and  per- 
suade. Walter  Kaitz  made  the  institu- 
tions of  government  work,  and  work 
fairly. 

Walter  nearly  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  in  Patton's  army  in  World  War 
II.  His  heroism  and  perseverance  were 
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comrades. 

From  such  experiences  came  Walter's 
profound  love  for  our  coimtry  and  its 
dedication  to  freedom,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity. Walter  valued  these  principles 
more  than  any  other. 

At  Walter's  funeral,  his  son  ftiencer 
read  a  journal  entry  which  captured  his 
father's  life: 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  exalted  virtues  and 
greatly  loved  and  respected,  an  eminently 
worthy  man. 

I  am  certain  that  his  wife,  Dorothea, 
Spencer,  and  all  the  children  take  great 
comfort  from  Walter's  life.  To  the  entire 
family,  I  wish  to  extend  my  condolences. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  another  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  . 

Mr.  DANIEI£ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gmtleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  on  December  29.  1979,  a 
great  man  died.  His  name  was  Walter 
Kaitz.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  mine  for  nearly 
20  years.  He  was  best  known  for  his  firm 
and  inspired  leadership  of  the  California 
Cable  Television  Association.  Under  his 
direction,  the  CCTA  became  the  most 
highly  organized  and  influential  State 
cable  association  in  the  coimtry.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  accomplishment,  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association  has 
renamed  its  annual  award  to  the  out- 
standing State  leader  in  Walter's  honor. 
He  was  able  to  witness  the  first  "Walter 
Kaitz"  award  presentation  just  a  few 
days  before  his  death. 

Walter's  accomplishments  in  the  cable 
television  area,  as  extensive  as  they  were, 
are  not  the  main  reason  I  wish  to  honor 
him  today.  His  professional  success  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  an  extraordinary 
self-confldence  and  self-determination 
that  resulted  in  Walter  reaching  much, 
much  greater  levels  of  success. 

Walter  was  bom  to  a  life  of  poverty. 
After  years  of  struggle  he  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  to  Harvard  University, 
became  a  soldier,  fought  for  our  country 
in  World  War  n,  completed  law  school, 
was  married  and  became  a  father.  His 
was  the  classic  "rags  to  riches"  phe- 
nomenon. However,  the  most  admirable 
thing  about  Walter  was  his  ability  to 
always  maintain  his  perspective  and  his 
compassion  for  those  who  were  not  as 
fortimate  as  he.  Being  a  lawyer  myself, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  was  a  mag- 
niflcent  lawyer.  We  used  to  joke  about 
opening  a  law  flrm  together  when  both 
of  us  would  have  retired. 

Walter  was  a  devoted  family  man,  in- 
volving his  family  in  his  personal  as  well 
as  his  business  pursuits.  He  leaves  four 
children;  Spencer.  Carolyn,  Patty,  and 
Gwendolyn,  all  of  whom  are,  or  soon 
will  be,  professional  people,  and  his  de- 
voted and  loving  wife  Dorothea. 

No  doubt  Walter  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  I  feel  a  great  per- 
sonal loss  in  his  passing.  His  family  has 
lost  a  loving  and  devoted  father  and  hus- 
band, the  cable  industry  has  lost  a  dy- 
namic leader,  and  California  has  lost  an 
exemplary  citizen.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 


thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  another  of  our  California 
coUeagues,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order  so  that  we  all  may  join  in 
commemorating  the  loss  of  a  great 
citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cable  television  in- 
dustry lost  one  of  its  most  eloquent  and 
effective  leaders  recently.  Only  days 
after  he  received  a  thunderous  standing 
ovation  at  the  industry's  western  show 
in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  Walter  Kaitz,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  California  Ca- 
ble Television  Association  died  at  the  age 
of  63.  The  applause  for  Kaitz  in  Ana- 
heim began  as  he  entered  the  room  and 
never  stopped  until  he  rose  to  speak  at 
the  podium.  He  had  come  from  his  hos- 
pital bed  to  attend  the  annual  trade 
show  that  had  grown  to  the  second 
largest  in  the  industry  imder  his  leader- 
ship. He  was  at  the  podium  to  receive 
yet  another  honor  from  the  industry  he 
had  served  for  20  years.  As  the  applause 
subsided.  Walter  Kaitz  learned  that  the 
National  Cable  Television  Association's 
annual  award  given  for  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  industry  made  through 
a  State  or  regional  cable  association  was 
to  be  renamed  the  Walter  Kaitz  Award. 
It  was  his  industry's  last  formal  recog- 
nition of  his  work. 

His  labors  on  behalf  of  the  cable  tele- 
vision spanned  three  decades  during 
which  time  he  often  found  himself  set- 
ting the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  industry. 
He  was  the  first  full-time  professional 
staff  member  of  any  State  cable  asso- 
ciation. He  is  singularly  responsible  for 
raising  the  profile  of  the  cable  industry 
among  California  State  legislators,  and 
for  creating  an  organization  that  will 
continue  his  emphasis  on  broad  partici- 
pation in  government  affairs.  His  ac- 
knowledged expertise  and  energy  spilled 
over  to  such  an  extent  that  he  became 
a  national  spokesman  for  cable  to  many 
communications  policymakers  here  in 
Washington,  and  in  the  Congress 
particularly. 

Walter  E:aitz  worked  hard  at  every- 
thing he  did  including  fulfilling  h's  fam- 
ily responsibilities.  Instead  of  allowing 
his  work  to  keep  him  from  his  loved 
ones,  he  brought  them  into  his  work  here 
where  they  prospered.  His  son,  Spencer, 
followed  Walter  into  the  legal  profession 
and  then  as  a  full  partner  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  California  cable 
television. 

To  my  mind,  a  man  achieves  great- 
ness, whatever  his  calling,  when  he  en- 
joys the  love  of  his  family  and  respect 
of  his  peers.  Walter  Kaitz  achieved  both. 

Walter  was  a  good  friend  when  I 
served  in  the  State  Senate  in  California 
and  that  friendship  continued  after  my 
election  to  the  Congress. 

He  will  be  missed,  indeed. 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagokarsino)  . 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  brief  remarks  today 
will  be  devoted  to  the  late  Walter  Kaitz, 
a  friend,  a  constituent,  and  a  business- 
man and  resident  of  the  district  that  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  area — a  friend  whcm  I  met 
when  I  entered  politics  10  years  ago. 

Walter  pre-dated  me  in  the  political 
arena  by  some  20  years.  He  began  as  the 
first  legislative  aide  that  the  California 
State  Legislature  ever  hired. 

He  was  a  man  who  brought  Joy  and 
friendship  to  his  work.  He  brought  hon- 
esty and  honor  and  dignity  to  the  pro- 
fession of  political  advocacy.  He  was  per- 
haps an  inspiration  and  a  motivating 
force  behind  the  growth  of  the  cable 
television  Industry  and  the  benefits 
which  that  industry  will  bring  to  many 
people  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  him,  his  col- 
leagues will  miss  him,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  wUl  be  remembered.  His  honor  will  be 
brought  back  to  us  many  times  through 
the  members  of  his  family  who  wUl  stay 
on  after  him  and  will  perpetuate  the 
work  and  the  good  name  of  Walter  Kaitz. 
We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Stark)  . 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  another  of  Mr.  Kaltz's 
honored  friends  who  knew  him  in  the 
California  Legislature,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  . 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  California 
lost  one  of  her  finest  sons  with  the  death 
of  Walter  Kaitz.  Although  Walter  spent 
his  early  life  in  the  Northeast,  most  of 
his  adult  life  was  devoted  to  serving  the 
interests  of  Califomians. 

From  South  Boston,  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, to  the  front  lines  In  Europe  in 
World  War  n,  Walter  headed  West  to 
attend  Berkeley  Law  School.  He  then  be- 
came the  first  legislative  assistant  ever 
hired  by  the  State  legislature.  He  spent 
the  last  30  years  working  with  the  legis- 
lature in  one  way  or  another,  most  re- 
cently as  director  of  the  California  Cable 
Television  Association.  During  those  30 
years,  Walter  Kaitz  built  a  solid  reputa- 
tion based  on  his  personal  integrity  and 
forthrightness.  He  heralded  a  new  era  of 
legislative  advocacy  that  rested  on  ex- 
pertise on  the  issues  and  honest  persua- 
sion at  a  time  when  the  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  too  often  involved  the  fre- 
quent use  of  less  laudable  tools.  He  set  an 
unmistakable  example  for  other  attor- 
neys and  advocates  to  follow.  The  legis- 
lative process  was  improved  by  his  ex- 
ample. 

Those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  have 
known  Walter  will  all  miss  him.  To  his 
family,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  I  send 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio)  . 
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Walter  Kaitz  in  whose  honor  I  stand 
today  was  an  outstanding  citizen  whose 
achievements  will  be  remembered  for 
years  to  come. 

Bom  in  South  Boston,  Walter  rose  to 
success,  most  notably  in  his  years  work- 
ing with  the  California  State  Assembly 
and  finally  in  his  tenure  as  director  of 
the  California  Cable  Television  Associ- 
ation. 

Anyone  associated  with  Walter  knew 
him  as  a  man  of  some  contradiction.  He 
was  always  devoted  to  his  causes,  but  al- 
ways kept  an  open  mind  regarding  other 
people's  views.  He  was  fiercely  proud,  yet 
maintained  a  sense  of  humility.  He  was 
forceful  and  tunbitious  in  his  career  pur- 
suits, yet  never  lost  sight  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  full  family  life. 

Walter  was  a  man  whose  personality 
and  values  enriched  all  of  us  who  knew 
him.  His  death  is  a  great  loss.  Yet,  in  the 
true  Walter  Kaitz  fashion,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  would  expect  his  family, 
friends  and  the  cable  industry  to  con- 
tinue working  and  enjoying  life  as  he  did 
while  he  was  with  them.* 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  honor  the  memory  of  Mr.  Walter 
Kaitz  of  California  who  passed  away  on 
December  29. 

Walter  Kaitz  will  be  remembered  for  a 
number  of  accomplishments  during  his 
long  career  as  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  California  Cable  Television  Associa- 
tion. As  the  industry  spokesman  to  the 
California  Legislature  since  1959,  his 
reputation  for  honesty  and  personal  in- 
tegrity was  legend.  He  began  with  the 
cable  Industry  when  it  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  was  a  significant  force  in 
raising  its  political  sophistication  both  in 
Callfomla  and  around  the  country.  His 
personal  manner  and  ability  to  eng^ider 
trust  made  many  friends  for  cable  tele- 
vision when  it  had  few  friends  among 
the  State  and  national  communications 
policymakers  who  would  decide  its  fate. 
Kaitz's  reputation  among  cable  execu- 
tives quickly  spread  beyond  Sacramento 
and  California  to  Washington  where  his 
ability  to  articulate  the  cable  industry's 
point  of  view  was  put  to  frequent  and 
good  use. 

Walter  Kaitz  was  one  of  the  original 
grassroots  lobbyists.  He  was  imbued  with 
politics  and  politicians  and  understood 
their  needs  and  their  motivations.  In 
1952  he  became  the  first  legislative  as- 
sistant ever  hired  by  the  California 
Legislature,  and  he  used  that  position  to 
get  a  close-up  view  of  legislative  politics. 
When  he  agreed  7  years  later  to  provide 
a  "bill  watching"  service  for  the  fiedg- 
ling  cable  industry,  he  began  his  role  as 
professor  of  practical  politics  for  cable 
executives.  He  turned  tiie  cable  associa- 
tion board  of  directors  meetings  into  a 
series  of  political  seminars  aimed  at  as- 
suring that  his  members  became  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  politics.  One  in- 
dustry observer  recalls  of  those  days, 
"When  you  joined  the  California  board, 
you  started  your  political  education." 

His  family  remembers  him  as  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father.  His  friends 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Callfomla  Leg- 
islature remember  him  as  an  able  and 
effective  advocate.  His  employers  re- 
member him  as  an  industry  leader.  All 


a  legacy  any  man  would  be  proud  to 
leave  behind.* 


GE3fERAL  LEIAVE 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order,  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc 
service  of  the  late  Walter  Kaitz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1949 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
implement  a  land  diversion  program  this 
year  for  com  and  other  feed  grains.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  support  of  this  bill  so  that  we  can  as- 
sure the  American  farmer  that  he  alone 
will  not  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration's action  to  embargo  addi- 
tional grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  days  following  the  embargo,  the 
administration  gave  repeated  assurances 
to  farmers  that  the  necessary  steps  would 
be  taken  to  make  certain  that  farmers 
would  not  unduly  suffer  from  the  drop  in 
commodity  prices  that  was  anticipated 
because  of  the  embargo.  However,  be- 
cause commodity  prices  have  dropped 
significantly  since  imposition  of  the  em- 
bargo, and  because  there  is  very  little  on 
the  horizon  to  indicate  that  maiicet 
prices  will  improve  markedly  for  some 
time,  the  administration  has  failed  mis- 
erably, I  believe,  in  making  good  on  its 
promise  to  sustain  farm  income. 

During  the  weeks  that  have  passed 
since  the  January  4  embargo,  consider- 
able fanfare  has  been  made  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials  and  others 
that  prices  for  grain  futures  contracts 
traded  on  the  (Zliicago  Board  of  Trade 
have  generally  improved  since  their  ini- 
tisd  plunge  and  that  today  commodity 
prices  are  nearly  the  same  as  pre- 
embargo  levels.  What  disturbs  me  is  that 
few  USDA  officials  seem  to  understand 
that  price  improvement  for  futures  con- 
tracts on  the  Cliicago  Board  of  Trade 
often  is  not  fully  refiected  in  the  prices 
which  farmers  receive  at  their  local 
country  elevator. 

For  example,  on  the  day  before  the  em- 
bargo, com  was  trading  at  $2.86  per 
bushel  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trside. 
However,  in  LeMars,  Iowa,  the  price  was 
a  full  80  cents  a  bushel  lower  because  of 
inadequate  facilities  for  transporting  the 
grain  to  the  marketplace.  As  of  yester- 
day, com  was  at  $2.73  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  but  just  $1.90  at  the  Le- 
Mars elevator,  and  thus  the  difference 
in  the  two  prices,  or  the  so-called  basis, 
is  even  wider  today  than  before  the  em- 
bargo due  to  the  heightened  uncertainty 


tion  system  brought  on  by  the  embargo. 
My  point  is  not  simply  that  the  basis 
is  growing  ever  wider — that  fact  is  more 
an  indication  of  the  serious  transporta- 
tion problem  which  plagues  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  Rather,  I  want  to  get 
across  to  USDA  officials  and  others  that 
the  cash  price  which  farmers  receive  for 
their  commodities  is  drastically  low,  that 
prices  remain  far  below  the  already  low 
preembargo  levels,  and  that  price  im- 
provement on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  often  gives  litUe  indicaticm  of  price 
reUef  for  farmers.  Moreover,  farmers  will 
not  consider  the  embargo  crisis  to  be  over 
just  because  prices  return  to  preembargo 
levels  that  were  far  below  their  cost  trf 
production.  Farmers  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, based  on  the  administration's  as- 
surances, that  prices  will  be  supported 
at  a  level  that  would  reflect  the  likely 
seasonal  level  had  the  embargo  not  been 
imposed. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
administration  has  not  made  good  oa  its 
promise  that  farmers  will  not  have  to 
bear  an  inequitable  share  of  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  embargo.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  be  a  significant 
first  step  in  addressing  the  shortcomings 
of  the  administration's  current  efforts  to 
sustain  commodity  prices. 

My  proposal  would  assist  fanners  by 
curbing  production  to  a  level  that  would 
prove  manageable  given  our  current 
transportation  and  storage  capabilities, 
while  assuring  that  we  have  sufficient 
stocks  for  domestic  and  export  use.  More 
importantly,  however,  this  land  diver- 
sion program  would  be  a  truly  effective 
method  of  providing  producws  with  a 
reasonable  return  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  regret  that 
the  economic  plight  of  the  farmer  has 
once  again  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
urge  USDA  to  ask  fanners  not  to  pro- 
duce at  the  maximum  potential  so  that 
commodity  prices  may  be  sustained  at 
reasonable  levels.  As  we  all  know,  farm- 
ers do  not  like  to  have  the  Government 
involved  in  dictating  agricultural  policy, 
and  they  would  much  prefer  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  would  allow  them  to 
plant  to  their  full  potential  and  sell  their 
crops  for  a  reasonable  price  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. But  the  embargo  and  other  fac- 
tors have  made  this  goal  unattainable. 
I  might  add,  at  this  point,  that  had 
the  administration  many  mcmths  ago 
undertaken  a  massive  alcohol  fuels 
production  program,  as  was  urged  by 
myself  and  several  of  my  colleagues, 
fanners  could  now  be  benefiting  from 
the  rewards  of  the  marketplace  and  there 
would  be  little  need  for  the  Government 
and  farmers  to  worry  about  excessive 
grain  stocks,  d^ressed  prices,  and  inad- 
equate transportation  netwoiic — and  a 
farm  fuel  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days  I  also  intend  to  introduce  leg- 
islation that  would  increase  the  loan  rate 
to  farmers  for  keeping  their  grain  in  stor- 
age, as  well  as  providing  additional  funds 
to  farmers  for  storage  facilities.  Uke  the 
land  diversion  measure  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  I  am  confident  that 
these  measures  will  win  the  full  support 
of  my  colleagues. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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host  to  a  hundred  multinational  company's. 
America's  "world  city."  and  the  home  of  the 
International  Center  of  Florida. 


First  was  the  genuine  blcultural  ambiance 
that  has  grorwn  up  in  Metropolitan  Dade 
since  the  first  Cuban  emigres  came  20  yeaiE 


us  nearly  35  years  to  obtain  the  domestic 
routes  we  needed  to  meet  our  new  competi- 
tion and.  incidentally,  to  give  Miami  a  truly 
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A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
to  eetabllab  a  land  diversion  payment  pro- 
gram, applicable  with  respect  to  the  1980 
crop  of  feed  grains 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
105A(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
US.C.  1444c (f))    is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3)  by  striking  out  "(2)  The"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "(3)  (A)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  for  the 
1980  crop  of  feed  grains,  the";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the 
following    new    subparagraph : 

"(B)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
announce,  not  later  than  March  1,  1980.  a 
program  under  which  a  land  diversion  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
producer  of  feed  grains  If  such  producer  Is 
eligible  for  such  payment  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. Such  program  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  the  1980  crop  of  feed  grains. 
"(11)  A  producer  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  land  diversion  payment  under 
this  subparagraph  If  such  producer  devotes 
to  approved  conservation  uses,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
Into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  producer, 
an  amount  of  cropland  equal  to  20  per 
centum  of  the  acreage  planted  to  the  1980 
crop  of  feed  grains  of  such  producer.  Such 
payment  shall  be  ccmputed  by  multiplying 
(I)  the  payment  rate,  as  set  forth  in  clause 
(111),  by  (H)  the  yield  established  for  the 
farm  for  the  preceding  crop  with  such  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield, 
by  (HI)  the  total  acreage  diverted  to  such 
uses.  Payment  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  made  only  if  such  total  acreage  diverted 
is.  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
certified  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
July  1.  1980. 

"(ill)  For  purposes  of  computing  any 
amounts  payable  under  this  subparagraph, 
the  payment  rate  for  corn  shall  be  $1.25  per 
bushel,  and  the  payment  rate  for  all  other 
feed  grains  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  such  payment  rate  for  com.".* 


PLORIDAS  LESSONS  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  attended,  last  Fri- 
day evening,  a  diimer  at  which  the  In- 
ternational Center  of  Florida  in  Coral 
Gables  honored  the  recipient  of  the  Bill 
Fallot  International  Achievement 
AwMd,  the  Honorable  Maurice  Ferre,  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  mayor  of 
Miami,  In  recognition  of  the  magnificent 
contribution  that  Mayor  Ferre  has  made 
toward  making  Dade  County  a  great  in- 
ternational center. 

On  that  occasion  a  featured  speaker 
was  William  F.  Seawell.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
who  spoke  about  the  importance  of  Dade 
County  as  an  international  center  of 
tourism,  trade,  and  finance.  Mr.  Seawell 
pointed  out  that  the  Miami  International 
Airport  Is  the  second-busiest  airport  in 
the  Nation.  He  emphasized  not  only  the 
remarkable  growth  of  Dade  County  as 
a  center  of  tourism,  trade,  and  finance, 
but  the  magnificent  prospect  of  the  area 
aasuming  an  ever-greater  importance  in 


the  world  in  these  meaningful  areas.  We, 
who  live  in  Dade  County,  are  proud  of 
our  progress  and  dedication  through 
many  great  institutions,  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Center,  toward  enlarging  our 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  too,  has  made 
a  most-important  contribution  to  the 
present  growth  and  enlarging  sphere  of 
Dade  County,  along  with  the  help  of 
other  great  carriers. 

I  would  like  our  colleagues  and  fellow 
citizens  to  know  of  the  prospects  of  our 
Dade  County  area  in  these  important 
spheres  of  the  world  In  future  days.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  Include  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  the  able  address  of  this 
outstanding  American,  chairman  Wil- 
liam F.  Seawell: 

Florida's  Lessons  for  America 

Thank  you.  Mister  Stelnhoff.  Mayor  F^rre. 
Ladies  and  gentl«nen. 

I  feel  honored  to  be  asked  to  address  the 
annual  BUI  Fallot  Award  dinner  of  the  In- 
ternational Center  of  Florida.  For  nearly  a 
decade,  this  Center  has  pointed  the  way  that 
Florida  should  be  taking  to  secure  a  better, 
more  prosperous  existence  for  Its  people  and 
Its  communities. 

The  ICF  has  played  a  leading  role  In  alert- 
ing this  state  to  the  need  for  balanced 
economic  and  social  growth;  and  to  the  con- 
tributions that  International  trade  can  make 
toward  achieving  such  growth. 

Tou  have  helped  turn  Florida  into  one  ot 
the  most  outwardlooklng  states  of  the 
Union — a  state  that  now  looks  to  Caracas  and 
London,  as  well  as  to  New  York  and  Chicago, 
for  its  opportunities.  During  the  1970s.  Flor- 
ida benefited  from  your  International  view 
of  this  state's  destiny.  I  hope  that,  in  the 
19808.  the  entire  nation  wUl  benefit  from  a 
similar  broad  view  of  our  nation's  place  in 
world  commerce. 

And  I  am  also  honored  to  be  part  of  this 
tribute  to  Mayor  Ferre. 

In  his  person  and  his  policies,  he  embodies 
the  new  Florida.  In  less  than  three  years,  his 
campaign  to  create  a  Trade  Fair  of  the 
Americas  has  helped  make  It  one  of  the  most 
important  international  trade  shows  in  the 
United  States. 

And  his  support  was  essential  to  estab- 
lishment west  of  the  airport  of  a  free  trade 
zone  that,  even  before  fts  completion,  prom- 
ises major  tangible  benefits  to  this  region's 
economy. 

These  two  great  projects  serve  to  further 
remind  the  world  of  South  Florida's  com- 
mitment to  furthering  international  trade 
and  finance  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  live  and 
do  business  here,  and  of  their  customers. 

As  much  as  any  other  person  in  recent 
years.  Mayor  Ferre  is  responsible  for  a  new 
era  of  prosperity,  of  homes,  of  Jobs  and  of 
opportunities  for  personal  achievement  In 
this  most  dynamic  of  American  states.  He 
richly  deserves  the  award  you  are  giving 
him  tonight.  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  has 
done  more  to  merit  It. 

The  playwright  'Ibsen  once  called  those 
persons  in  the  right  who  are  most  In  league 
with  the  future. 

Because  of  Florida's  assets  and  outlook, 
and  because  of  the  work  of  many  people  In 
this  room,  Florida  today  is  In  league  with 
America's  future.  You  are.  I  hope,  what 
America  is  still  about.  You  are.  I  hope,  what 
America's  economic  and  social  values  will 
again  come  to  be  In  the  years  ahead.  For, 
while  some  of  your  assets  are  unique  to 
South  Florida,  you  have  some  important 
general  lessons  to  teach  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  most  important  lesson  is  that  no  com- 
munity need  ever  accept  poverty,  stagna- 
tion, drift  or  decline.  It  Is  within  the  power 
of  every  community,  and  of  every  living  In- 


stitution, to  adapt  creatively  to  change  and 
to  renew  itself.  This  Is  what  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  has  done. 

Only  two  decades  ago,  most  Americans 
viewed  Miami  and  Miami  Beach  as  cities 
whose  best  days  were  behind  them. 

Miami  had  an  aging  downtown  area,  built 
up  for  the  most  part  during  the  land  boom 
of  the  '30s. 

Miami  Beach  was  being  overtaken  by 
newer  resorts  abroad,  made  newly  accessible 
by  jet  travel,  that  offered  the  glamor  of  a 
foreign  ambiance. 

Dade  County's  economy  was  heavily  de- 
pendent on  two  cyclical,  boom-and-bust  In- 
dustries: tourism  and  construction. 

These  two  industries  were  especially  hard- 
hit  during  the  1974-5  recession,  when  un- 
employment in  Dade  County  exceeded  the 
national  average. 

It  was  obvious  that  Southern  Florida  had 
gone  as  far  as  It  could  with  the  economic 
base  that  had  brought  it  prosperity  and  pop- 
ularity during  the  previous  half-century. 

The  time  had  come  to  adapt,  to  renew,  and 
to  build  a  new  Metropolitan  Dade  with  a 
more-balanced  economic  base.  The  time  had 
come  to  test  the  spirit  that  had  built  up  this 
region  once,  to  see  If  it  could  do  so  again. 

That  spirit  had  two  foundations.  The  first 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  popular  Florida 
slogan  of  the  1930s:  If  you  have  oranges, 
make  orange  Juice. 

You  became  a  state  of  great  promoters. 
You  had  sun,  so  you  made  suntans  popular. 
You  had  grapefruits  and  oranges,  so  you 
made  us  vitamin  C  conscious.  You  had  land 
and  forests,  so  you  made  millions  yearn  for 
a  home  in  Florida. 

And  second,  you  realized  very  early  in  your 
history  that  newcomers  were  Important  to 
Florida.  Moreover,  your  people  had  the  vi- 
sion and  self-confidence  to  welcome  new- 
comers as  contributors  to  your  region's  wel- 
fare, and  as  men  and  women  who  would  be- 
come good  Florldians  while,  in  the  tradition 
of  the  American  melting  pot,  subtly  influ- 
encing this  area's  personality. 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  being  a 
cosmopolitan,  open  society.  We  are,  after  all, 
either  immigrants  ourselves,  or  descendants 
of  some  50  million  people  who  came  here 
from  every  land  seeking  personal  freedom 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  and  make 
something  of  their  lives.  But,  even  in  Amer- 
ica, Florida  Is  unique. 

If  people  have  anything  to  contribute, 
they  are  truly  welcome  here.  I  think  its  sym- 
bolic of  your  openness,  your  willingness  to 
afford  opportunities  to  newcomers,  and  your 
confidence  that  this  region  will  benefit  from 
what  newcomers  have  to  offer,  that  12  of  your 
17  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
were  born  outside  this  state,  including  all 
three  Congressmen  from  Dade  County:  a 
Baptist  from  Alabama,  a  Jew  from  Alabama, 
and  an  Italian-American  Protestant  from 
Long  Island.  By  this  truly  splendid  standard 
of  openness,  tonight's  guest  of  honor  may  be 
Florida's  most  typical  citizen. 

And  so,  in  the  l97Cs,  this  region  of  pro- 
moters, and  of  open  opportunities,  looked 
around  to  see  what  "oranges"  you  had  to  be 
the  basis  of  a  newly  dynamic  Metropolitan 
Dade  with  a  broad-based  economy. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  answer  was 
first  thought  of  and  put  Into  practice  by 
Coral  Oables. 

Until  years  ago,  Coral  Oables  was  content 
to  be  a  stable,  prosperous  residential  com- 
munity with  an  attractive  downtown  "Mir- 
acle Mile"  retail  area.  After  Castro's  takeover 
In  Cuba,  Coral  Oables  became  the  Latin 
American  regional  headquarters  of  some  ma- 
jor multinational  corporations.  It  liked 
what  was  happening  to  it  and  begem,  during 
the  1970s,  Its  effective  on-going  campaign  to 
become  the  headquarters  of  companies  that 
wanted  to  do  business  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

Today,    Coral    Oables    la    justifiably    the 
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host  to  a  hundred  multinational  company's. 
America's  "world  city."  and  the  home  of  the 
International  Center  of  Florida. 

Coral  Oables  had  learned — as  the  rest  of 
Metropolitan  Dade  came  to  learn — that  In 
the  new  economic  world  of  global  markets 
bound  together  by  increasing  dependence  on 
other  nations'  goods  and  services,  and  sus- 
tained by  revolutionary  advances  in  trans- 
portation and  telecommunications,  multi- 
national enterprises  and  International  trade 
were  Inevitable  growth  sectors. 

During  the  1970s,  revenues  of  multina- 
tional enterprises  grew  nearly  IS  percent  a 
year. 

International  trade  reached  $1.5  trillion — 
one-fourth  of  the  $6-trUllon  gross  world 
product.  Many  countries,  such  as  Japan,  de- 
pend on  trade,  not  only  for  prosperity,  but 
for  survival,  with  International  trade 
amounting  to  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
country's  gross  national  product,  and  ac- 
counting for  a  majority  of  Its  Jobs. 

The  United  States  Is  probably  less  trade- 
conscious  than  Is  any  other  free  world  na- 
tion. At  $150  billion.  International  trade 
amounts  to  on'v  6  oercent  of  our  $2-trllllon- 
plus  gross  national  product;  but  that  fig- 
ure compares  to  less  than  2  percent  of  our 
GNP  at  the  start  of  the  1970s. 

Until  recently,  when  we  mentioned  multi- 
nationals, we  meant  U.S.-based  companies 
with  faculties  abroad.  But.  attracted  by  our 
political  stability,  our  undervalued  dollar. 
and  our  large  domestic  market,  foreign-based 
multinationals  have  been  increasing  their 
investments  In  our  country  at  a  rate,  during 
the  past  decade,  of  more  than  20  percent  a 
year. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  your  interna- 
tional approach  has  done  for  this  area  in  the 
past  few  years : 

Metropolitan  Dade  has  become  our  na- 
tional gateway  to  Latin  America:  our  sec- 
ond-greatest International  port  for  the 
movement  of  frelirht  by  air.  and  of  peonle 
by  air  and  sea;  and  our  second-largest  center 
of  Edge  Act  banks  that  perform  Interna- 
tional banking  services  for  those  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce. 

The  Miami  skyline  is  belne  made  over  with 
new  high-rise  office,  apartment  and  hotel 
buildings — many  of  them  financed  by  invest- 
ments from  abroad  with  funds  orovlded  by 
the  nearly  20  foreign  banks  that  now  have 
offices  here. 

Miami  Beach  has  revived  as  a  pooular  vear- 
round  resort  by  becoming  a  malor  destina- 
tion for  overseas  visitors  from  Latin  America 
and  Europe. 

And.  finally.  Dade  County  has  the  broad- 
based  econcmv  is  sought,  with  thousands  of 
new  manufacturing  and  service  enterprises, 
large  and  small,  representing  many  indus- 
tries, attracted  here  from  other  states  and 
from  abroad  by  the  opportunity  you  offer  as 
a  focal  point  for  ccwnmerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  and.  In- 
creasingly, between  Europe  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

In  consciously  promoting  multinational 
business  opportunities  in  Metropolitan  Dade, 
you  used  many  of  the  same  assets  with  which 
you  attracted  domestic  visitors  and  inves- 
tors: climate;  land;  skilled,  productive  work- 
ers— especially  In  the  resort,  construction 
and  retail  Industries;  safe  and  pleasant  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions:  and  a  hospitable 
attitude  toward  promotors  and  enterpre- 
neurs. 

To  these  you  added  the  undervalued  dol- 
lar, easier  access  to  the  enormous  U.S.  mar- 
ket and  the  glamor  of  foreign  travel  as  in- 
centives to  overseas  visitors  and  Investors. 

In  all  of  these  attractive  assets,  you  had 
comoetltlon  from  other  oarts  of  the  country. 
But.  as  Coral  Oables  first  realized,  and  as 
many  prospective  residents  and  Investors 
came  to  recognize,  you  had  two  assets  that 
were  imlque. 


First  was  the  genuine  blcultural  ambiance 
that  has  grorwn  up  In  Metropolitan  Dade 
since  the  first  Cuban  emigres  came  20  yeaie 
ago. 

There  Is  a  special  atmosphere  atx>ut  a  re- 
gion where  two  cultures  meet  that  encour- 
ages social  liveliness,  cultural  richness  and 
economic  creativity.  One  such  place  Is  the 
Rhlneland.  where  Oerman  and  Latin  cul- 
ture meet.  Another  today  is  Dade  County, 
where  North  American  and  Latin  American 
culture  j(^n. 

Not  only  Latin  Americans,  but  Europeans, 
can  feel  especially  relaxed  and  at  home  here, 
whether  they  come  to  open  factories,  to  work, 
to  vacation,  to  retire  or  to  invest  in  the  neiw 
Florida. 

The  Cubans  came  because  Miami  was  close, 
but  they  remained  because  Miami  was  hos- 
pitable. Their  contributions  have  been  enor- 
mous: as  citizens;  as  a  skilled  bilingual  work 
force;  as  professional  people  with  contacts 
throughout  the  Americas  and  the  Spanish- 
speaking  world;  as  owners  of  new  restau- 
rants, speciality  shops  and  retail  outlets;  as 
bankers,  financiers  and  export-importers; 
and  as  owners  of  factories  that  provide  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  for  South  Florida  resi- 
dents. 

Your  second  unique  advantage,  which  you 
emphasize  in  promoting  this  area,  is  your  in- 
tegrated transportation  Systran  centered 
around  the  Port  of  Miami  and,  especially. 
Miami  International  Airport. 

Miami  International  makes  it  easier  for 
any  person  or  company  doing  business 
around  Latin  America  to  live  In  Miami  than 
in  any  single  Latin  American  city,  and  still 
have  easy  personal  access  to  the  entire  con- 
tinent. Miami  International  Is  served  by  more 
passenger  and  air  cargo  carriers  than  is  any 
other  airport  in  the  Americas;  It  Is  today  one 
of  the  world's  great  centers  of  international 
travel — right  up  there  with  New  York.  Lon- 
don and  Hong  Kong.  It  is  a  place  that  helps 
unite  Miami  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
mikes  your  new  international  outlook  pos- 
sible and  easy  to  come  by. 

My  company.  Pan  Am.  is  proud  of  the  role 
we  have  played  in  developing  Miami  as  an 
International  transportation  center,  and  are 
glad  that  our  merger  with  National  enlarges 
our  presence  here. 

We  began  here  in  Miami  53  years  ago,  and 
have  been  here  ever  since. 

Prom  here,  we  learned  to  fiy  the  oceans;  to 
work  with  manufacturers  to  develop  longer- 
range,  safer,  faster  and  more  comfortable  air- 
craft; and  to  work  with  communities — like 
Miami — to  develop  routes  and  schedules  that 
best  serve  your  needs. 

We  built  the  airport  that  later  became 
Miami  International,  and  have  worked  ac- 
tively with  airport  authorities  and  with  other 
carriers  to  Improve  Its  operations  and  help 
make  It  the  major  International  hub  It  has 
become. 

We  have  been  generous  to  our  competitors, 
shstring  our  knowledge  and  experience  with 
them;  training  their  pilots  and  support  per- 
sonnel: encouraging  them  to  expand  their 
services  so  that  the  flying  public  can  be 
better  served  by  the  entire  airline  Industry 

We  led  in  the  creation  of  a  more  open  and 
competitive  industry,  with  less  restrictive 
regulations,  and  hope  to  see  a  more  com- 
petitive Industry  In  the  International  sphere. 

We  pioneered  in  tourist  class  and  discount 
fares  to  attract  more  passengers,  and  are  de- 
veloping a  more  fuel-efflclent  fleet  to  Ijetter 
serve  those  passengers  at  reasonable  cost  de- 
spite the  ten-fold  Increase  in  our  fuel  costs 
during  the  past  decade.  Fuel  has  replaced 
labor  as  our  greatest  single  expense  Involved 
In  providing  you  with  service. 

More  than  three  decades  ago.  we  concluded 
that  dividing  markets  between  domestic  and 
International  no  longer  made  sense.  We  en- 
couraged other  airlines  to  apply  for  interna- 
tional routes — little  knowing  it  would  take 


us  nearly  35  years  to  obtain  the  domestic 
routes  we  needed  to  meet  our  new  competi- 
tion and.  Incidentally,  to  give  Miami  a  truly 
Integiated  transportation  system.  And.  de- 
spite what  you  have  read  in  the  papers,  every 
Pan  Am  employee,  old  and  new.  intends  to 
work  to  give  you  such  a  system. 

As  you  know,  we  are  competing  for  the 
London-to-Miami  route,  which  the  British 
will  permit  only  one  U.S   carrier  to  have. 

We  think  we  deserve  it  for  two  good  rea- 
sons. 

One.  the  men  and  women  of  National  did 
a  dam  good  job  of  serving  Miami-London, 
and  deserve  to  develop  that  route  even  fur- 
ther as  part  of  the  newly  merged  carrier. 

And  two.  just  as  Eastern  worked  with 
Miami  to  attract  travelers  here  from  the 
Northern  United  States,  we  have  worked 
with  Miami  to  attract  travelers  here  from 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  With  our  ex- 
perience, outlook,  route  structure  and  access 
to  London-Heathrow  Airport,  we  are  the  one 
competitor  who  can  pledge  to  integrate 
Miami-London  with  a  route  network  that 
can  best  serve  tbe  new.  intemationally- 
minded  MUml  of  today— a  network  that 
will  more  conveniently  connect  Miami 
with  all  Europe.  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  and  facilitate  Miami's  rise  as 
the  great  port  lor  commerce  between  Europe 
and  Latin  America. 

If  I  have  spoken  too  long  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  because  I  am  angry  at  those  who 
oppose  Pan  Am  because  we  "are  not  a  Miami 
company." 

In  tbe  first  place,  we  are  a  Miami  com- 
pany, and  have  been  so  since  1927.  We  will  be 
even  more  of  a  Miami  company  with  the 
merger. 

More  important,  that  is  Just  the  kind  of 
argument  Miami  and  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  afford  at  a  time  when — as  you  in 
this  audience  well  know — we  must  think  of 
larger  markets  and  opportunities,  of  exports 
and  imports,  in  order  to  survive  and  to  pros- 
per. You  cannot  appeal  to  the  newcomers 
you  need  while  discriminating  against  them. 
"Buy  Miami"  and  "Buy  American"  are  un- 
worthy slogans  that  simply  won't  work  any 
more.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  ICF  and 
of  the  Coral  Gables  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  they  think  broadly  of  this  region's  role, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  local  businesses  that 
fear  new  competition. 

Moreover,  these  slogans  are  not  needed. 

During  the  1970s.  Miami  proved  it  can 
define  its  attractive  assets,  pull  Its  act  to- 
gether, and  compete  with  anyone  or  anyplace 
In  the  world. 

In  the  1980s.  I  would  like  the  entire 
United  States  to  learn  the  larger  lessons  of 
what  you  are  accomplishing  here.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  our  country  do  so. 

Miami  knows,  and  our  country  should 
know,  that  we  must  be  "in  league  with  the 
future."  We  must  think  largely  of  our  role 
In  the  family  of  nations;  be  comfortable 
with  people  of  all  races  and  cultures;  be 
confident  of  our  ability  to  go  out  Into  the 
world  to  afllrm  our  Interests  and  tbe  things 
we  believe  in.  and  to  trade  and  create  wealth 
for  the  benefit  of  our  customers,  ourselves. 
our  communities  and  our  country. 

Miami  knows,  and  our  country  should 
know,  that  for  us  to  compete  in  the  world,  we 
must  get  our  hoxise  in  order.  We  must  find 
out  what  our  export  markets  need  from  us, 
and  serve  them  as  creatively  as  we  serve 
our  domestic  markets. 

We  must  again  think  of  ourselves  as  tbe 
best  producers  of  the  w<H'ld's  goods  and 
services.  During  the  1970s,  we  gave  great 
weight  to  the  concerns  of  consumers,  of 
environmentalists,  and  others. 

But  Miami  knows,  and  our  country  should 
know,  that  without  productivity,  we  will  no 
longer  have  the  wealth  to  apply  to  these 
concerns.  With  productivity,  we  can  provide 
consumers  with  safe,  reliable  products;  clean 
up  the  environment;  and  apply  it  portion  of 
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the  woatb  created  to  aoclal  welfare  prob- 
lems. Without  productivity,  we  can  have 
none  of  these  things. 

ttlaml  knows,  and  the  country  should 
know,  that  the  best  way  to  show  concern 
for  the  poor  Is  to  provide  them  with  Jobs 
so  that  they  can  be  proud  workers  able  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families;  and 
that  the  best  way  to  provide  Jobs  Is  to  en- 
courage people  to  take  risks,  to  Invest  time 
and  money  In  now  and  Improved  enterprises, 
and  to  see  tangible  rewards  as  a  result.  Met- 
ropolitan Dade  provides  such  an  atmos- 
phere. It  Is  a  region  that  works  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  work,  and  to  create  wealth 
and  Jobs. 

I  am  optimistic  that  these  lessons  are 
being  learned. 

Thanks  to  the  good  work  of  Institutions 
like  the  ICF,  the  country  is  thinking  inter- 
national. We  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  set 
of  multinational  trade  regulations  that  the 
trading  world  has  pledged  to  live  with.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  trade  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  nations  In  most  of 
the  world's  markets — provided  we  think  In- 
ternationally, and  go  after  those  markets. 

And  thanks  In  part  to  the  excesses  of  the 
anti-productive  forces  In  American  life,  we 
are  again  thinking  like  a  nation  of  doers; 
a  nation  that  thinks  of  reasons  to  create 
new  energy,  industries  and  Jobs,  rather  than 
of  reasons  not  to. 

We  will  learn  those  lessons  because  South 
Florida  is  an  excellent  example  of  America's 
good  aggressive  attributes; 

An  active,  vigorous,  self-confident,  imagi- 
native and  creative  people  who  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  do  things. 

If  we  in  this  audience  believe  in  anything, 
it  is  that  a  free  economic  system  sup- 
ported by  free  men  and  women  trying  to 
make  something  of  their  lives  can  compete 
with  any  other  nation  In  the  world  because 
we  have  something  very  worthwhile  to  offer. 
If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  walk  around 
Iliaml. 

You  have  the  future  of  America  here  in 
this  great  state.  And  it  works — If  America 
will  only  grab  it. 

Thank  you,9 


ADDRESS  BY  SAM  BRENNER.  FOR- 
MER MAYOR  OP  SURFSIDE,  AT 
VETERANS'  DAY  CEREMONY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sam 
Brenner,  former  mayor  of  Surfside,  Pla., 
delivered  a  thought-provoking  address 
on  November  11,  1979,  to  those  present  at 
the  Veterans'  Day  Ceremony  at  Veter- 
ans' Park  in  Surfside  in  Dade  County. 
We  all  honor  those  who  keep  dreaming  of 
the  day  when  there  will  be  world  order 
and  international  as  well  as  local  crime 
will  be  restrained  and  punished.  How 
tragic  that  we  still  live  in  a  lawless  world. 
If  an  individual  murders  another,  he  is 
ultimately  held  liable  in  the  court  where 
the  crime  occurred  but  if  a  nation,  as 
did  brutal  Russia  recently,  bursts  upon 
the  borders  of  another  nation  and  mur- 
ders its  people,  destroys  its  property,  and 
subjugates  the  population,  imder  the 
present  legal  order  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  restraint  or  punishment  which  can  be 
imposed.  So  I  commend  this  devoted 
friend,  Sam  Brenner,  that  he  has  not  lost 
his  ideal  of  the  happy  day  when  there 
will  be  adequate  curbs  upon  and  redress 
for  international  as  well  as  local  crime. 


I  include  the  eloquent  address  of  Mr. 
Brenner  in  the  Record.  Reading  it  will 
give  encouragement,  I  hope,  to  many 
others  to  keep  ever  alive  the  flame  of  a 
similar  faith : 

The  Last  Caix 
(Address  by  Sam  Brenner) 

As  I  gaze  over  all  of  you,  ever  so  fondly,  I 
think  to  myself,  what  clever  business  people 
all  of  you  are.  Not  one  of  you  would  buy  a  car 
and  drive  it  out  on  the  street,  unless  It  bad 
Insurance,  for  fear  of  scratching  a  fender. 
Yet,  as  clever  as  all  of  us  are,  we  will  build 
the  world's  great  cities  with  all  their  gigan- 
tic skyscrapers  and  raise  our  families  with 
tender  loving  care,  having  no  real  Insurance 
that  It  all  won't  be  blown  to  smithereens; 
other  than  that  stupid  Idea  that  there  Is 
some  insurance  in  the  stockpiling  of  more 
and  more  nuclear  bombs,  when  in  reality  all 
It  does  is  plunge  us  upon  that  course,  which 
Is  hell-bent  for  destruction! 

Now  how  smart  can  we  be? 

"Oh  once  more  ye  laurels  and  once  more!" 
as  the  poet  John  Milton  cried  upon  his  blind- 
ness, begging  to  see  once  more,  so  do  I  lament 
our  blindness,  as  I  come  here  to  hear  once 
more,  the  bugle  call  for  peace.  To  me  It  is  a 
clarion  call  for  peace  in  addition  to  a  tribute 
to  our  departed  soldiers,  Invoking  memories 
that  they  too  once — 

Lived  and  were  loved,  felt  dawn,  saw  sun- 
set's glow. 

We  are  the  mourners;  look  at  us,  across  the 
world  we  go 

Lovingly  laden  with  fiowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe 

On  all  the  battlefields  of  time,  tally  the 
toll  for  us.  Mourn  not  for  us  when  we  are 
dead,  count  the  many  millions  Instead,  who 
died,  on  all  the  battlefields  of  time. 

I  come  here  to  lament  upon  our  blindness, 
and  that  once  more  we  may  yet  have  a  last 
chance  for  survival.  For  we  are  blind  to  the 
solution  of  lasting  peace. 

With  what  exultation  and  considerable 
fanfare  we  celebrate  peace  treaties  and  SALT 
agreements !  Under  the  circumstances  of  our 
times  they  are  exceedingly  vital  and  we  must 
have  them — yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
within  the  din  and  the  clamour  there  Is  a 
certain  amount  of  chloroform  to  anestheslze 
us  and  shroud  the  real  issue  of  lasting  peace. 

"The  risk  of  war  has  grown  despite  the 
talks"  is  pointed  out  to  us  in  a  recent  Miami 
Herald  article  by  James  McCartney. 

"Anybody  who  Is  complacent  about  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  is  not  looking  at  the 
facts,"  he  quotes  Shulman.  "The  deployment 
of  weapons  is  moving  much  faster  than  the 
negotiating  process."  Shulman  is  not  alone 
in  his  belief.  "War  is  the  probable  outcome 
of  the  newly  unrestrained  arms  race  of  the 
super  powers,"  says  Professor  EUstlakowsky 
of  Harvard  University,  one  time  science  ad- 
viser to  President  Elsenhower. 

Professor  Richard  Falk  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, a  specialist  in  international  law,  told 
a  nuclear  war  conference  In  Washington  re- 
cently, "I  am  reluctant  to  sound  like  an 
alarmist,  yet  I  feel  a  gloomy  apprehension 
that  we  are  entering  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  that  poses  a  greater  danger  of 
nuclear  war  than  any  we  have  known." 

The  talks  have  been  in  many  ways,  a  cover 
for  a  continuing  arms  race  in  which  each 
side  has  deplcyed  thousands  of  new  nuclear 
warheads,  with  greater  destructive  power, 
and  also  has  developed  and  deployed  new 
and  more  sophisticated  delivery  vehicles." 

What  is  a  peace  treaty  between  armed 
camps  anyway? 

We  know  that  at  best  an  armed  truce  is 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  stay  of  exe- 
cution. And  the  world  is  fuU  of  armed 
camps !  Upon  the  slightest  provocation  there 
can  be  an  all  out  nuclear  holocaust.  And  as 
desirable  as  SALT  H  la,  and  we  must  have 


it,  wars  can  start  with  whatever  amounts  of 
weaponry  exist  at  the  disposal  of  nations 
and  can  escalate  Into  greater  conflict.  So  the 
madman  of  war  is  far  from  being  put  into 
the  straight  Jacket  where  he  belongs. 
What  are  we  blind  to? 
We  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  us  to  be  living  In  the  dark  ages, 
In  the  stone  age  of  international  law  and 
order,  at  a  time  when  the  technology  of  a 
nuclear  age  is  running  rampant  all  over  us. 
And  we  are  In  Jeopardy  to  its  threat  of  world 
holocaust! 

We  must  be  In  step.  We  cannot  let  the 
destructlveness  of  the  nuclear  age  outdis- 
tance the  age  of  international  law  and 
order.  We  need  not  be  afraid  to  talk  to  the 
Russians  to  create  a  true  world  order,  pro- 
tecting all  nations  regardless  of  their  race, 
color,  creed,  or  form  of  government.  It  is  to 
their  benefit  as  well  as  ours.  There  is  no  ex- 
cxise  for  our  liability  to  have  the  forces  of 
destruction  outdistanced  by  the  forces  of 
construction,  which  "a  time  like  this 
demands". 

We  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  us  having  to  live  In  dread  of  a 
moment  which  James  McCartney  depicts  in 
the  Miami  Herald  of  May  13. 

"Prom  somewhere  in  Russia  a  giant  mis- 
sile roars  out  of  an  imderground  silo  and 
speeds  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  great  arc  at 
17,000  miles  per  hour. 

Twenty  five  minutes  later  its  nose  cone 
re-enters  the  atmosphere,  over  the  Eastern 
United  States,  6,000  miles  away  and  auto- 
matically fires  10  nuclear  warheads  at  sepa- 
rate targets. 

Three  one-megaton  bombs  go  for  New 
York,  two  each  for  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, and  one  each  for  Boston,  Baltimore 
and  Pittsburgh. 

A  few  minutes  later,  more  than  4.6  mil- 
lion Americans  are  dead,  more  than  9  mil- 
lion others  are  injured  and  still  more  mil- 
lions win  die  or  be  permanently  maimed  in 
weeks  ahead  from  the  fallout." 

What  madness  has  befallen  us?  We  can- 
not go  on  like  this! 

"Is  this  the  dream  he  dreamt  who  shaped 
the  suns. 

And  marked  their  ways  upon  the  ancient 
deep?" 
This  wasn't  man's  dream  either! 
Is  this  why  we  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  taught  our  children  how  to  walk? 

What  manner  of  mankind  are  we  that 
we  preserve  species  of  animals  from  be- 
coming extinct,  yet  we  do  not  preserve  our 
own  homo  sapiens?  Is  It  the  past  that  has 
thrown  a  curse  upon  us,  then  let  us  forget 
the  past  if  it  has  become  a  breeding  ground 
for  revenge,  and  a  seed  for  vengeance  and 
future  wars.  What  psychological  link  that 
chains  us  to  the  past  must  we  shatter  to  be 
free  and  rid  of  Its  animosities? 

The  problems  of  economics  that  are  In- 
herent in  our  times  are  bad  enough  to 
plvmge  us  into  wars  without  having  to  aug- 
ment them  with  past  hatreds. 

We  are  going  to  form  a  world  order  sAd 
rebuild  the  world  Into  what  it  should  have 
been  when  we  were  bom  to  It.  No!  We're 
not  going  to  lie  down  and  die.  We're  not 
going  to  shut  the  bam  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen.  We're  not  going  to  wait  until 
our  Blscayne  Boulevards  become  bombed  out 
Hiroshima  streets! 

Whose  voice  shall  you  heed,  theirs  or 
mine?  Those  who  claim  wars  are  Inevit- 
able, that  we  must  have  a  nuclear  war  be- 
fore we  can  have  another  short  lived  peace? 
Whose  voice  shall  you  heed,  theirs  or  mine? 
We  shall  build  a  new  world  order,  with  pro- 
portionate representation  for  all  nations 
within  that  order.  We  shaU  start  with  a  new 
set  of  axioms.  We  shall  paraphrase  Sir  Walter 
Scott  aOfd  say. 
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Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 

This  Is  my  own  my  blessed  world 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 

As  lands  were  ravaged  and  people  pillaged. 

This  Is  the  burning  issues  of  our  times 
and  by  far  greater  than  the  things  with 
which  we  concern  ourselves.  As  Important 
as  those  things  are,  yet  this  Is  the  priority: 
that  along  with  all  the  other  nations  we 
must  relinquish  an  adequate  proportionate 
percentage  of  our  fighting  force,  towards 
the  creation  of  a  heterogeneous  peace-keep- 
ing force,  diminishing  the  weaponry  of  the 
nations  accordingly  and  In  stages,  until  the 
preponderance  of  the  worlds  might  is  In  the 
hands  of  an  Impartial  peace  keeping  body. 
This  body  is  to  su[>ervlse  the  dismantling  of 
all  nuclear  bombs,  and  then  diminish  Its  own 
might  when  it  no  longer  becomes  necessary 
to  have  such  a  powerful  force — due  to  lack 
of  usage,  there  being  no  power  of  confronta- 
tion among  the  nations. 

And  we  shall  recognize  in  our  new  set  of 
axioms  that  while  there  exists  any  nation 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  access 
to  a  fighting  force  of  capital  arms  the  world 
Is  at  war  and  there  is  no  peace. 

Peace !  Peace !  What  is  the  axiom  for  peace? 

Peace  is  when  the  preponderance  of  the 
worlds  might  is  in  the  hands  of  an  im- 
partial body,  duly  and  proportionately  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  nations. 

"What  hath  God  wrought?"  Samuel  Morse 
cried  out  in  glee  upon  his  wireless  inven- 
tion! "What  has  man  wrought?"  we  all  must 
cry  out.  In  pain  and  dreadfuUness  upon  an- 
other Invention,  the  atomic  bomb,  which  has 
brought  us  into  this  nuclear  age.  Look  at 
what  the  nations  have  devised  and  done ! — as 
a  result  of  having  the  sovereignty  to  arm 
and  wage  war!  They  have  forfeited  and  lost 
that  sovereignty  forever. 

The  wherewithal  with  which  to  wage  war 
must  be  made  inaccessible  to  the  nations) 
And  the  benefits  derived  by  all  will  be 
innumerable.  What  is  the  real  cause  of  infla- 
tion if  not  the  international  nuclear  arms 
race,  with  its  equivalent  of  30,000  pounds  of 
dynamite  already  waiting  and  escalating  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  out  there  in 
launching  ships  and  submarines  in  the 
seas. 

Yet,  We  shall  succeed  for  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention". 

We  have  the  U.N.  Let's  use  it.  Let's  re- 
structure It  equitably  and  proportionaly  and 
make  it  work,  with  checks  and  balances  like 
our  own  form  of  government.  We  are  Mind 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  an  example  of  a 
world  order  right  at  our  feet.  It's  like  John 
Keats  said,  "I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are 
at  my  feet;"  neither  can  we  see  "what 
fiowers  are  at  our  feet."  We  are  blind. 

We  live  in  a  world  order  right  here  In 
Miami.  We  have  a  melting  pot  of  all  nations. 
They  do  not  have  fighting  forces  of  their 
own.  If  they  did  they  would  be  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other.  We  have  a  peace  keep- 
ing force  of  many  nationals  in  our  police 
department  and  army.  Although  most  of 
them  are  Baptists,  they  don't  overwhelm  the 
minorities  because  they  have  been  trained 
by  a  constitution  which  protects  all  of  the 
inhabitants.  All  I  ask  Is  to  blow  that  up  on 
an  International  scale.  The  U.N.  cannot  be 
subordinate  to  any  nation  or  groups  of  na- 
tions; those  nations  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  UJi. 

World  Federation  is  a  must  in  this  race 
between  time  and  the  tinder  box  of  the  nu- 
clear bomb.  The  fuse  has  been  ignited  by 
the  very  fact  that  those  bombs  are  staring 
at  us,  out  from  the  sea,  and  on  launching 
pads.  Have  you  ever  known  Man  not  to  use 
newly  Improved  weapons  of  war  when  it  be- 
comes expedient  for  him  to  do  so,  for  what- 
ever reason?  Dldnt  we  do  it?  Rest  assured 
it  will  be  done  to  us  unless  we  act  to  extin- 


guish that  fuse  around  the  world  through  an 
equitable  system  of  world  order  for  aU  peo- 
ples. And  there  must  be  this  higher  author- 
ity, this  world  order  which  Is  father  protec- 
tor to  all  peoples  and  to  which  we  can  look 
for  protection  and  prevention  of  war  in  this 
lawless  Jimgle  of  nations.  We  can  no  longer 
live  in  a  world  where  nations  are  wild  beasts 
roaming  the  Jungles  of  nationalism. 

We  must  clear  those  Jungles  and  tame  the 
wild  beasts.  Man  has  become  the  greatest 
predatory  beast  of  all  times.  And  to  counter- 
act this  we  must  rebel  against  the  old  fash- 
ioned ideas  of  the  sovereignty  of  nations  to 
wage  war,  and  relinquish  that  sovereignty 
provided  aU  nations  do  the  same.  And  we 
and  all  the  nations  will  do  it,  because  it  Is 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  nations. 

We  are  the  people;  we  are  our  own  eter- 
nity. Yet  we  are  like  one  lost  among  the 
seedlings  of  a  thousand  eras  with  ideas  that 
cannot  bloom,  that  cannot  take  hold  until 
we  rid  ourselves  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
past. 

We  need  men  and  women  whose  hearts  and 
souls  thirst  and  hunger  for  the  building  of 
the  U.N.  into  a  true  impartial  world  order 
for  the  protection  of  all  nations,  regardless 
of  their  race,  color,  creed  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Blow  the  bugle  in  this  greatest  clarion  call 
of  all  times,  in  a  last  call  for  peace  through 
world  order.  And  rouse  these  men  from  their 
graves  who  in  their  hearts  fought  for  that 
peace,  that  they  may  march  again,  together 
with  us  for  this  purpose. 

And  lest  we  act  together  in  a  last  caU  for 
this  world  order,  a  nuclear  Holocaust  will 
descend  upon  us. 

And  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  for  we 
are  stUl  here — 

As  upon  a  darkling  plain 

Where  Ignorant  armies  clash  by  night.9 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  after  2  pjn. 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hageoorn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  from  2:30  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Thohpson,  for  February  4  and 
February  5,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdahl)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooRHEAO  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzig,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minut^,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  S  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Van  Deerun,  for  45  minutes,  to- 
day. 
Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  McKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Eroahl)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  HOLLXNBBCK. 

Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  PtntSELL. 
Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Rxtdd. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Lee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Oarza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  LaFalck. 
Mr.  Mathis. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN. 

Mr.  CoBLHO. 

Mr.  Ratchforo. 

Mr.  LowRY. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Markxy  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  DooD. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  646.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Beatrice 
Braude;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary; 
and 

S.  1798.  An  act  to  reduce  regulation  of  and 
Increase  competition  in  the  household  goods 
moving  industry,  and  for  other  purpoaee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKESl  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 
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8.  423.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance (or  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  effective,  fair.  Inexpensive,  and  expedi- 
tious mechanisms  for  the  resolution  for 
minor  disputes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pan.),  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  4,  1980,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3347.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  1979  report  on  human  rights  con- 
ditions In  154  countries,  pursuant  to  sections 
116(d)  and  S02B(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3349.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981.  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons  and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3350.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Ctomptroller-Admlnls- 
tration),  transmitting  notice  of  the  Air 
Force's  intention  to  omit  the  clause  author- 
izing the  Comptroller  General  to  examine 
certain  records  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
qtiired  to  be  included  in  a  contract  with  the 
University  of  Philippines  of  the  Philippines 
for  performance  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base. 
Philippines,  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C.  2313(c) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3351.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) .  transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  various  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3352.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting proposed  final  regulations  for  Assist- 
ance to  States  for  Education  of  Handicapped 
Children,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  <:k>mmlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3353.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmit- 
tal No.  80-41).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3354.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer  to 


sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  80-41) .  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3355.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $2742.93  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  ARCO  Oil  and  Gas  Co.:  $4,402.85 
to  Chevron  n.S.A.  Inc.;  and  $23,380.20  to 
Exxon  Co..  U.S.A.:  pursuant  to  section  10(b) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3356.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $19,780.23  in  excess  gas  royalty 
payments  to  Marathon  OH  Co..  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3357.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  actloiLs  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16. 
17.  and  18  during  calendar  year  1979,  pxirsu- 
ant  to  5  UJS.C.  5114(a) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3359.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effect  of  water  supply  on  meet- 
ing energy  development  goals  (CED-80-30, 
January  24  1979):  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3358.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  joint  tactical  information  dis- 
tribution system  (PSAD-80-22,  January  30. 
1979);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLLING: 

H.R.  6380.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  More  Effective  Government,  with  the  de- 
clared objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and  of 
restoring  public  confidence  In  government  at 
all  levels;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOB: 

HJR.  6381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  to  direct  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  order  di- 
rected service  over  certain  lines  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  located  In  the  State  of 
South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEDEXiL: 

H.R.  6382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  land  diver- 
sion payment  program,  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  1980  crop  of  feed  grains: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   DONNELLY: 

H.R.  6383.  A  bill  to  designate  Building 
No.  1  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Brockton.  Mass..  as  the  Everett 
E.  Croeler  Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  6384.  A  bill  to  improve  the  inteUi- 
gence  system  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware: 

H.R.  6385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  662(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  that  the  reports  of  the  President 
to  Congress  under  such  section  on  certain 
activities  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
be  submitted  only  to  the  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  each  House  of  Congress; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


and   the   Permanent    Select   Committee   on 
Intelligence. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 

H.R.  6386.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
priatlons  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LaPaix:e: 

H.R.  6387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax,  amounts 
contributed  to  certain  cemetery  companies 
may  be  deducted  from  the  gross  estate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ctode  of  1954  to  provide  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax,  amounts 
contributed  to  certain  cemetery  companies 
may  be  deducted  from  the  gross  estate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MOORE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mathis,  and  Mr.  Lorr)  : 

H.R.  6389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain evergreen  trees  more  than  3  years  old 
will  be  treated  as  timber;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  6390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN: 

H.R.  6391.  A  bill  to  make  emergency  oper- 
ating loans  available  to  certain  producers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  board  which  wiU  establish  and 
administer  agricultural  production  and  mar- 
keting programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Interstate  and  Foreign  C:!om- 
merce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

H.R.  6393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  $500  of 
Interest  on  savings  from  the  gross  income 
of  each  individual  who  has  attained  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BODINO: 

H.R.  6394.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Federal 
Judiciary  machinery  by  clarifying  and  revis- 
ing certain  provisions  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Judiciary  and 
Judicial  review  of  international  trade  mat- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  6395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  modify  certain  post- 
employment  restrictions  applicable  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.R.  6396  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
a  refundable  income  tax  credit  for  50  percent 
of  the  amount  of  energy  saved  during  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  the  principal 
residence  of  the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  STAGGERS: 

Hit.  6397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
motor  fuels  excise  tax  any  alcohol  fuel  made 
from  alcohol  produced  from  coal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WALGREN: 

H.R.  6398.  A  bill  to  promote  highway  safe- 
ty, to  reduce  highway  fatalities  and  injuries, 
to  minimize  property  damage  by  encourag- 
ing the  safe  operation  and  maintenance  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles,  to  minimize  dan- 
gers to  the  health  of  operators  when  operat- 
ing commercial  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purjKtses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Rousselot)  : 
H.R.  6400.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  50- 
percent  maximum  rate  of  income  tax  for  in- 
dividuals, to  provide  for  a  separate  compu- 
tation of  such  tax  on  personal  service  income 
and  nonpersonal  service  Income,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Aleans. 

ByMr.  NOLAN: 
H.J.  Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  raising  the 
price  support  levels  for  milk,  wheat,  corn, 
soybeans,  and  cotton  to  90  percent  of  t'ne 
respective  parity  prices  therefor,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  PHILIP  M.  CRANE : 
H.  Con.  Res.  270.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  call  upon  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  visit  and  ac- 
count for  the  U.S.  citizens  being  held  hos- 
tage In  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  a  commission  to 
examine  national  service  programs;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLLING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QunxEN)  : 
H.  Res.  552.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  553.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wampleb)  : 
H.  Res.  554.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture:  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Ms.  OAKAB: 
H.  Res.  555.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  if  the 
United  States  does  not  participate  in   the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games,  athletic  games 
should  be  held  in  the  United  States  for  the 
participation   of   athletes   from   the   United 
States  and  from  other  other  countries,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.  Res.  556.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.   6399.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Hyon 
Cha  Wlenke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.R.   6401.   A   bin  for   the   relief  of   Oazl 
Saleem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  1129:  Mr.  Doughkktt. 

HJt.  1200:  Mr.  Rahall. 


H.R.  1785:  Mr.  Whttlet,  Mrs.  Btbok,  Mr. 
Bbeauz.  Mr.  Ba&nes,  Mr.  Macuirk,  Mr.  Joktes 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Qtjillen,  Mr. 
Mazzou,  Mr.  MuKPHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stokbb, 
Mr.  Mavkoulbs.  Mr.  Seibzsung,  Mr.  Bahxt, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  QuATtz,  Mr.  Ri- 
NALDO,  Mr.  Kbameb,  and  Mr.  Hanixt. 

HH.  1850:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H Jl.  3368 :  Mr.  Beskutzb. 

H.R.  3789 :  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  4253 :  Mr.  Doughebtt. 

H  Jl.  4513 :  Mr.  Nolan  and  Mr.  Feppeb. 

H.R.  4786 :  Mr.  Obebstab. 

H.R.  5616:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  5697:  Mr.  Lttngbem. 

US..  5795 :  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  5961 :  Mr.  MnnsH  and  Mrs.  Speixman. 

'B.S..  6060:  Mr.  Lt7ngben. 

H.R.  6070:  Mr.  RtiDD. 

H.R.  6206 :  Mr.  Abdnob,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
CHAPPELL,  Mr.  COTJGHLIN,  Mr.  Mtjbphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Tbaxusb, 
Mr.  FiNDLET,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

HJl.  6244:  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Edwabds  of 
California.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Stabk,  Mr.  Lagomabsino,  and  Mr. 
Ldngben. 

H.R.  6316;  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lago- 
mabsino, Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Kogovssk,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Dannemetee,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Kellt,  Mr.  Emebt,  Mr.  Walkeb,  and  Mr. 
Broomfieu). 

H.J.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Bebeitteb,  Mr.  Cobbaoa,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Plobio, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Lunddte,  Mr. 
Mathis,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sntder, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Whttehubst,  Mr. 
Wolfe,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Ms.  Mikth^skl 
H.J.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Wibth, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.J.  Res.  463 :  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Ambbo,  Mr.  Abcheb.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Bebeu- 
TER,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Bbodheao,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Cobman,  Mr. 
CouBTEB.  Mr.  D'Amoubs,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Doughebtt,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Emebt,  Mr.  Fary,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Pin- 
DLET,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  FYobio,  Mr.  Pobd  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gttdger,  Mr.  Hamce,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana. Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Lun- 
gren,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
McHucH.  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Shelbt,  Mr. 
Pashatan,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Sebclius,  Mr.  Si- 
mon, Mr.  Stanion.  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vandeb 
Jagt,  Mr.  Walgben,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Whttehubst,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Carteb.  Mr.  Moobheao  of  California,  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Luncben,  and  Mr.  Wtdlkr. 

H.  Res.  267:  Mr.  Doughebtt. 

H.  Res.  547:  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  Llotd,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Doughebtt, 
Mr.  DoBNAN.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Whittakeb. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXXII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

Hit.  4788 
ByMr.  ERTEL: 
(Substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  FirHiAir.) 


— Page  171.  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following: 
(e)  The   following   projects   are   not   au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  the  navigation  project  on  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Elarbor  Act 
of  1962  (Public  Law  87-874) : 

(2)  the  flood  control  project  for  the  Big 
Blue  River,  Wabash  River  Basin,  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  742); 

(3)  the  portion  of  the  Norfolk  Harbor 
and  Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Virginia,  Im- 
provement project  (authorized  by  section  101 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1964  (68 
Stat.  1250) )  Identified  In  paragrs^h  2(2)  (b) 
of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  February  19, 
1954  (Senate  document  numbered  122, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session,  pages 
1  and  2)  as  "an  anchorage  38  feet  deep  and 
1,500  feet  square,  an  anchorage  35  feet  deep 
and  1,500  feet  square,  and  an  anchorage  20 
feet  deep,  1,000  feet  wide,  and  3,000  feet  long, 
opposite  Lambert  Point  and  south  of  Craney 
Island.": 

(4)  the  project  for  Cascadia  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, South  Santiam  River,  Oregon,  au- 
thoi  .aed  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1193) : 

(5)  the  flood  control  projects  for  South 
Plymouth  and  Genegantslet  Lakes.  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  10 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  December  22, 
1944  (58  Stat.  893); 

(6)  the  projects  for  West  Oneonta  Lake, 
Davenport  Center  Lake,  and  Copes  Comer 
Lake,  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936  (49  Stat.  1573): 

(7)  the  project  for  Improvement  of  the 
Chester  River,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  flrst  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  March  2,  1919  (40  Stat.  1277); 

(8)  the  project  for  the  Connecticut  River, 
above  Hartford,  Connecticut,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  July  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  919) ; 

(9)  the  project  for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and 
Lake,  Maryland,  authorized  by  section  85  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  36); 

(10)  Salt  Creek  Lake.  Salt  Creek,  Ohio, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(76  Stat.  1188); 

(11)  Lincoln  Dam  and  Seaervolr,  Wabash 
River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1081 ) : 

(12)  Helm  Lake,  Skillet  Fork  of  the  Uttle 
Wabash  River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (83  Stat. 
742-743) ; 

(13)  the  project  for  Coney  Island  Creek, 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  August  30.  1935  (49  SUt.  1030). 

(f )  No  Federal  money  may  be  authorised 
for  planning  or  implementation  of  the  North- 
field  Mountain  Water  Supply  Project.  Massa- 
chusetts, or  the  Miller's  River  Basin  Water 
Supply  Project,  Massachusetts. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  review 
and  restudy  the  following  projects  and  re- 
port to  Congress  not  later  than  June  30, 1981, 
the  costs  of  such  projects.  Including  the 
cost-benefit  ratio,  as  of  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  such  report,  as  well  as  the  other 
results  of  such  review  and  restudy  together 
with  recommendations,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  recommendations  concerning  the 
continued  authorization  of  such  piojects; 

(1)  the  Lafayette  Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  Wabash  River,  Indiana,  authorized 
by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-298) :  and 

(2)  the  project  for  Elk  Creek  Lake.  Rogue 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1192). 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxnois 
IN  THE  HOUSZ  Or  RXPRESDrTATTVES 

Thunday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSEa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
May  I  point  out  that  for  oiany  years 
the  issue  of  the  Olympics  being  held 
in  Moscow  has  been  protested  by  the 
members  of  the  Estonian  American 
National  Council.  The  Estonian  com- 
munity in  the  free  world  has  objected 
to  the  Soviets  hosting  the  games  on 
behalf  of  those  non-Russian  peoples 
being  held  captive  of  communism  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan is  further  evidence  of  their  plea 
that  has  continually  been  disregsu-ded 
by  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  Estonian  American 
National  Council  which  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  Estonians  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  following  that  message, 
I  would  like  to  include  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  January  29  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  by  David  K.  Willis. 
Mr.  Willis  points  out  the  fervor  that 
has  been  restored  to  Baltic  nations  as 
a  result  of  recent  diabolical  actions  by 
the  Kremlin.  These  reports  follow: 

SlATBIEirr  OF  THK  ESTOKIAll  AMSRICAM 

Natiohal  Cotmcn. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  1980 

As  part  of  the  Olympic  Games  in  Moscow, 
a  Yachting  Regatta  will  be  held  in  Tallinn, 
capital  of  the  Soviet-occupied  Republic  of 
Estonia. 

The  Soviet  Russian  rulers  In  Estonia  are 
using  this  event  for  their  political  propagan- 
da purposes. 

Meet  countries  of  the  free  world  have 
never  recognized  the  forcible  annexation  of 
the  three  Baltic  States,  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  illegal 
act  took  place  in  1940  as  a  result  of  the  no- 
torious pact  between  Stalin  and  Hitler. 

Since  then  Soviet  Russia  has  made  efforts 
to  cover  up  this  international  crime.  By 
bringing  the  Olympic  Regatta  to  the  terri- 
tory of  an  occupied  country,  the  Russians 
intend  to  give  the  impression  tlutt  condi- 
tions there  are  quite  "normal"  and  the  in- 
corporation of  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union  a  generally  accepted  fact. 

During  the  period  of  Estonia's  freedom. 
Estonian  athletes  participated  under  their 
national  colors  in  Olympic  Games  and  other 
international  contests.  If  Estonia  would  be  a 
free  country,  all  the  people  would  have 
greeted  with  pleasure  the  Olympic  Regatta 
in  Tallinn,  a  well-known  center  of  yachting 
on  the  Baltic  Sea.  However,  under  present 
circumstances  the  Estonians  look  at  this 
event  with  mixed  feelings  nor  dare  they  ex- 
press freely  their  thoughts  about  it. 

As  a  commendable  example  of  imder- 
standing  of  the  Estonian  problem,  we  quote 
in  English  translation  the  following  passage 
of  an  article  in  the  Norwegian  yachting 
magazine  "Seilsport"  (No.  2—1977): 


"Should  or  ought  Norwegian  yachting 
sportsmen  or  those  from  other  free  coun- 
tries take  part  in  a  sporting  contest  with  the 
Russians  on  occupied  Estonitm  territory  in 
1980?  If  Germany  had  won  the  last  war, 
what  would  the  Norwegians  have  said  and 
thought  when  German-arranged  winter 
Olympics  had  been  held  in  Oslo?  Would  not 
a  participation  in  Tallinn  be  a  mockery 
against  all  freedom-loving  people  over  the 
whole  world,  and  especially  against  the  oc- 
cupied Estonians? 

"Should  not  the  Norwegian  yachting 
sportsmen  and  organizations  show  a 
straight-forward  adherence  to  leading  prin- 
ciples of  life  among  free  people  and  abstain 
from  participating  in  Tallinn,  and  prefer- 
ably take  the  initiative  to  a  simUar  attitude 
among  yachting  sportsmen  of  other  coun- 
tries?" 

The  Estonian  community  in  the  free 
world  is  appealing  to  all  concerned  to  realize 
under  what  conditions  the  Oljrmpic  Regatta 
is  being  held  in  Estonia  and  to  refrain  from 
any  acts  which  would  damage  the  Justified 
claims  for  freedom  of  the  Estonian  people 
or  the  international  status  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
39, 1980] 

Fresh  Bxtsst  op  Baltic  Nationalism  Hits 

KKKMLm 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 

A  new  stirring  of  nationalist  feeling  Inside 
Soviet  Baltic  states  has  generated  two  new 
public  criticisms  of  the  Kremlin  on  extreme- 
ly sensitive  issues  here. 

An  open  letter  to  Leonid  Brezhnev  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  (nominal  parliament), 
and  to  UN  Secretary-General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim.  condemning  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  letter  drew  a  parallel  with  the  Soviet 
troops  that  marched  into  the  Baltic  states 
in  1940.  It  was  signed  by  five  Estonians  and 
25  Lithuanians  and  Latvians. 

An  appeal  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  national  Olympic  com- 
mittees of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Brit- 
ain, and  other  states,  asking  that  the  1980 
siunmer  games  be  moved  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  nation  at  war  should  take  part  in  the 
games,  the  appeal  said,  since  the  Olympics 
symbolize  peace.  Also,  for  nations  that  do 
not  accept  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
states  by  Moscow  in  1940,  holding  the  Olym- 
pic regatta  in  Tallinn  (the  capital  of  Esto- 
nia) "tramples  on  the  principles  of  the 
Olympic  Games." 

The  two  documents,  both  dated  Jan.  28, 
were  released  by  Estonian  scientist  Jurll 
Kukk.  They  follow  similar  appeals  on  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  Olympics  by  exiled  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
other  dissidents  here. 

They  are  part  of  a  fresh  burst  of  national- 
ism in  the  Balt'c  following  the  signing  of  a 
so-called  Baltic  charter  by  45  people  last 
August.  The  "charter"  called  for  full  inde- 
pendence for  the  Baltic  states  (which  were 
separate  nations  between  the  two  world 
wars)  and  disclosure  of  secret  clauses  In  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  1939.  which  led 
to  annexation  by  Moscow 

On  Christmas  Eve  several  hundred  people 
In  the  Estonian  university  town  of  Tartu 


staged  a  demonstration  calling  for  independ- 
ence. The  four  Estonian  signers  of  the 
"charter"  have  been  fired  or  threatened 
with  losing  their  Jobs. 

The  men— Mart  Nlklus,  Erik  Udam,  Enn 
Tarto,  and  Endel  Ratas— all  signed  the  two 
latest  statements. 

So  did  Mr.  Kukk,  who  resigned  from  the 
Communist  Party  last  May  after  being  a 
member  for  12  years.  He  had  spent  almost  a 
year  working  in  a  latwratory  for  "interfacial 
electrochemistry"  near  Paris.  "AAThen  I  re- 
turned, my  social  views  had  changed  very 
much,"  he  said. 

He  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  dissident  ac- 
tivity. He  has  now  asked  the  Supreme 
Soviet  to  annul  his  Soviet  citizenship.  Re- 
luctantly, he  thinks  he  will  have  to  apply  to 
live  abroad. 

The  open  letter  on  Afghanistan  said  the 
Soviet  Union  used  the  Soviet-Afghan  friend- 
ship treaty  as  the  reason  for  armed  inter- 
vention. But  the  Soviets  had  not  explained 
which  Afghan  government  asked  for  the 
troops.  Nor  had  the  Afghans  complained  to 
the  United  Nations  about  any  "external 
threat." 

Besides,  It  went  on,  the  intervention  con- 
tradicted a  1933  Soviet- Afghan  agreement 
that  defined  "aggression"  as  the  entry  of 
troops  from  any  country.  In  fact,  no  other 
Afghan  neighbor  had  sent  troops. 

The  Soviets  sent  soldiers  into  the  Baltic 
states  in  1940  under  similar  friendship  trea- 
ties: "That's  why  Estonian.  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian  people  know  the  aims  and  re- 
sults of  such  action."  the  statement  said. 

The  statement  urged  Mr.  Brezhnev  to 
withdraw  Soviet  troops  immediately  and  un- 
conditionally. 

The  letter  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  objected  to  the  Olympic  regatta 
being  held  in  Tallinn  because  it  put  In  doubt 
"the  right  to  self-determination"  by  Estoni- 
ans. Baltic  i>eople,  the  statement  said,  felt  it 
"fitting  and  reasonable"  that  under  present 
conditions,  the  games  should  be  held  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Kukk  reported  that  both  he  and  Mr. 
Nlklus,  who  live  in  Tariu,  had  been  kept 
under  surveillance  since  news  of  their  dissi- 
dent activities  first  appeared  in  this  newspa- 
per. It  was  later  broadcast  by  the  "Voice  of 
America"  in  all  three  Baltic  languages. 

KGB  agents  had  accompanied  the  two 
men  on  a  train  Journey  to  Vilnius  Jan.  17, 
and  kept  watch  outside  their  apartments. 

"There's  great  Interest  in  Tartu  in  the 
Baltic  charter,  which  we  also  call  the  Baltic 
appeal,"  he  said.  "Throughout  the  Baltics 
people  know  about  it  and  support  it."« 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  J. 
CAVANAUGH 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
regrets  that  our  good  friend  and  able 
colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cava- 
NAUGH)  has  decided  to  retire  from 
public  life. 


This   "bullet"   symbol   identiflcs  ttatements  or   insertions   which   are   not   spoken   by   the   Member   on   the   floor. 
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Few  Members  make  their  mark  in  a 
short  period  of  time  in  the  Congress, 
but  John  Cavanaugh  quickly  became 
respected  for  his  diligence  in  his  com- 
mittee responsibilities  and  for  his 
frankness  in  speaking  his  mind. 

I  had  occasion  to  work  with  John 
Cavanadgh  in  the  Banking  Committee 
on  a  piece  of  temporary  legislation 
that  is  vitally  Important  to  my  State 
of  Arkansas.  While  John  and  I  share 
the  view  that  the  issue  of  usury  is  one 
best  determined  by  the  various  States, 
we  both  recognized  that  the  restrictive 
ceiling  that  exists  In  my  State's  consti- 
tution was  clearly  a  drain  on  the  econ- 
omy of  Arkansas  and  that  without 
some  measure  of  relief  our  State  could 
not  compete  in  the  present  naticmal 
economy.  For  that  reason.  John  joined 
\is  in  support  of  this  most  important 
legislation  to  the  people  of  Arkansas. 

I  know  the  people  of.  Nebraska  are 
disappointed  that  their  two-term  Rep- 
resentative has  decided  to  retire  after 
such  a  brief  stay  in  the  Congress,  but  I 
know  that  they,  as  we  do,  respect  that 
decision.  The  people  of  the  second  dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  a  Representative  who  will  look 
after  their  needs  and  interests  as  ably 
and    effectively    as    has    John    Cava- 

NAUGH. 

We  regret  his  decision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  we  wish  him  well  in  his  future 
endeavors.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prime  Minister  Joe  Clark  also 
showed  great  courage.  In  the  middle 
of  a  close  election  fight  for  the  surviv- 
al of  his  Government  he  could  have 
chosen  to  turn  out  the  Americans 
rather  than  risk  his  nation's  diplo- 
mats. Had  the  sanctuary  been  discov- 
ered he  might  have  faced  the  wrath  of 
the  voters  and  been  driven  from  office. 
Instead  he  oversaw  the  project  with 
the  assistance  of  External  Affairs  Min- 
ister. Flora  MacOonalcL  At  incredible 
political  risk  they  stayed  with  the 
project  to  its  successful  conclusion. 

Many  times  Americans  assume  that 
other  nations  wUI  help  us  out  and  be 
on  our  side  no  matter  what  we  do.  As 
we  have  seen  ovot  the  past  few  years 
our  own  inability  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
our  friends  in  Nicaragua.  Iran. 
Taiwan,  Rhodesia,  and  elsewhere  has 
eroded  the  good  will  tiiat  many  once 
felt  for  this  country.  Too  many  times 
American  Presidents  have  thought 
first  about  how  the  Communists  or 
other  enemies  might  react  before 
coming  to  the  aid  of  an  ally.  The  dis- 
play of  unselfishness  by  the  Canadi- 
ans showed  a  moral  commitment  and  a 
bravery  that  should  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  us  all.  I  hope  that  this  incident 
awakens  some  in  the  White  House  and 
Foggy  Bottom  to  realize  that  there  is 
still  room  for  Canadian  style  courage 
in  confronting  the  problems  of  the 
world.* 
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OUR  NATION'S  STRENGTH  LIES 
IN  A  DECENT  FARM  PROGRAM 
AND  A  SOUND  ECONONTy 


CANADIAN  COURAGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  America  heard  the  news  of  the 
incredible  escape  of  six  employees  of 
the  American  E^mbassy  in  Tehran  and 
how  the  Canadian  Embassy  gave  them 
.sanctuary  and  then  aided  their  escape 
from  the  country.  The  tremendous 
courage  and  daring  of  the  Canadian 
staff  coupled  with  the  great  unselfish- 
ne.ss  they  displayed  by  placing  their 
own  lives  In  jeopardy  is  the  most  in- 
spiring saga  to  come  out  of  the  trage 
dy  of  Iran. 

The  reports  are  not  all  in,  but  what 
is  known  shows  that  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador Kenneth  Taylor  secretly  housed 
six  members  of  the  American  Embassy 
plus  a  number  of  other  Americans 
since  the  first  days  of  the  hostage 
crisis.  Over  the  long  weeks  of  uncer 
tainty  the  Canadian  diplomat  and  his 
staff  prepared  to  aid  the  Americans  in 
leaving  the  country.  At  any  point  word 
could  have  slipped  out  as  to  what  they 
were  doing  and  the  angry  mobs  in  the 
street  could  have  stormed  their  Em- 
bassy taking  them  hostage  or  talcing 
vengeance  on  them.  Throughout  the 
Canadians  acted  admirably  keeping 
the  {Embassy  open  until  the  safest  pos- 
sible moment  to  leave  the  country.  All 
this  time  they  helped  other  Americans 
leave  openly. 


SUGGESTED  STATEMENT  ON 
OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  today  that  I  advise  you  of  a 
significant  contribution  to  energy  con- 
servation. The  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  America  has  solicited 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  outdoor 
industry  and  they  have  placed  across 
our  country's  great  highways,  thou- 
sands of  signs  which  depict  a  picture 
of  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  with  giant 
letters  stating  "Fight  Back  Drive  55." 

This  billboard  editorial  campaign, 
representing  over  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  free  advertising  space  and 
copy,  has  been  contributed  by  the  out- 
door advertising  industry  without  one 
Federal  doUar  being  expended. 

The  public  response  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, and  it  is  obvious  that 
throughout  America  the  motorists  are 
being  reminded  to  slow  down.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues  and  at  the  same 
time  extend  a  congressional  thank  you 
to  the  outdoor  advertising  industry 
and  particularly  to  the  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Association  of  America.* 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OP  MnrrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Carter  administration  took  office  in 
January  1977,  the  Nation's  farmers 
were  facing  crisis  times.  By  the  hun- 
dreds, they  called  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  warn  him  of  pending 
economic  disaster  unless  the  adminis- 
tration lived  up  to  its  campaign  prom- 
ises and  established  farm  commodity 
price  supports  at  cost  of  production. 

But  the  Carter  administration  re- 
fused to  listen.  Its  meager  proposals 
for  the  1977  farm  bill  were  greeted 
with  dismay  by  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  farm  districts.  Congress 
proved  willing  to  improve  the  farm  bill 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  President, 
but  his  repeated  veto  threats  resulted 
in  minimal  changes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  purchasing 
power  of  farmers  in  1977  drcH>ped  to 
its  lowest  point  since  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  Such  low-farm  income  led 
to  massive  unrest  among  farmers  who 
came  to  Washington  in  great  numbers 
to  protest  and  to  work  for  a  better  ag- 
ricultural program.  But  again,  the 
President's  threat  to  veto  any  major 
changes  prevented  Ctmgress  from 
passing  a  decent  farm  bill.  About  all 
the  farmers  managed  to  obtain  was  an 
emergency  farm  credit  program  to 
keep  them  hanging  on.  either  until 
their  income  improved  or  until  the 
loans  came  due. 

Now,  in  1980,  the  final  year  in  .this 
sulmlnistration's  term,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  predicting  a  20- 
percent  drop  in  net  farm  income  if  no 
production  shortfalls  occur  abroad. 
USD  A  expects  1980  net  farm  income— 
in  1967  dollars  adjusted  for  inflation— 
to  reach  only  $10.5  billion— the  lowest 
level  since  1967.  This  at  a  time  when 
inadequate  farm  income  has  caused 
total  farm  debt  to  reach  record 
heights. 

In  an  analysis  made  after  the  recent 
embargo  on  grain  sales  -to  the  Soviet 
Union,  USDA  predicted  a  bleak  year 
for  com  producers  if  a  diversion  pro- 
gram Is  not  implemented  this  year.  In 
addition,  USDA's  figures  show  a  $14 
drop  in  net  returns  per  acre  for  wheat- 
growers  this  year  as  compared  to  1979. 
Livestock  producers  also  stand  to  lose 
because  the  cheap  grain  is  causing 
heavy  livestock  to  be  brought  to 
market,  thus  resulting  in  lower  prices. 

While  the  futures  market  is  register- 
ing higher  grain  prices  at  the  moment, 
the  current  returns  to  farmers  are 
much  less.  Record  1979  grain  produc- 
tion and  large  carryover  stocks  depress 
the  markets  even  though  world  stocks 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  a  major 
shortfall  in  production.  Possible  short- 
falls In  the  future,  however,  do  not 
bolster  today's  market  prices  because 
uncertainty  is  already  factored  in.  An 
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absolute  rise  In  commodity  prices  oc- 
curred over  the  past  year,  but  the  in- 
crease was  too  small  to  compensate  for 
a  14-percent  annual  inflation  rate  in 
the  production  costs  of  farmers. 

If  President  Carter's  first  term  in 
office  is  any  indication  of  the  future,  4 
more  years  will  lead  to  the  ruination 
of  agriculture.  Will  farmers  and  the 
American  public  allow  this  to  happen? 
Even  now  the  President  is  getting 
people  to  ignore  his  abdication  of  lead- 
ership on  the  domestic  front  by  wrap- 
ping himself  in  the  red,  white,  and 
blue.  As  the  famous  showman  George 
M.  Cohan  once  said,  "Many  a  bum 
show  has  been  saved  by  the  flag." 

Whatever  their  views  on  foreign 
policy,  farmers  recognize  that  the 
Carter  administration's  agricultural 
policy  is  sadly  lacking.  Today,  there- 
fore, I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  to  improve  farm  income 
and  to  restore  a  balanced  economy. 
mwrrv  percent  or  pamty  resolutiob 

The  first  measure,  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  es- 
tablishes the  price  support  levels  for 
milk,  wheat,  com,  soybeans,  and 
cotton  at  90  percent  of  parity;  raises 
the  release  and  call  levels  in  the 
farmer-held  reserve  to  100  percent  and 
110  percent  of  parity  respectively;  and. 
prohibits  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  selling  any  of  its  stocks 
at  prices  less  than  110  percent  of 
parity  (the  latter  provision  would  pre- 
vent the  CCC  from  depressing  market 
prices  by  dumping  commodities  it  may 
acquire,  whether  because  of  commit- 
ments to  buy  embargoed  grain  or  for 
other  reasons). 

ECONOMIC  RECOVEHV  ACT 

The  second  measure,  the  Economic 
Recovery  Act  of  1980,  implements  the 
economic  goals  and  policies  specified 
in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Pull  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act. 
The  Economic  Recovery  Act  estab- 
lishes a  National  Board  of  Agricultural 
Governors  made  up  primarily  of  farm- 
ers but  including  consumer,  labor,  and 
business  representation.  The  Board 
will  establish  and  administer  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing  pro- 
grams including  the  following: 

First,  pegging  farm  commodity 
prices  at  parity  or  comprehensive  cost 
of  production,  whichever  is  less; 

Second,  announcing  annual  national 
production  goals  which  are  coasistent 
with  conservation  programs; 

Third,  establishing  acreage  allot- 
ments or  marketing  quotas  subject  to 
producer  referendums; 

Fourth,  maintaining  a  system  of 
grain  reserves;  and 

Fifth,  preventing  cheap  agricultural 
imports  from  undercutting  the  U.S. 
price  structure. 

I  have  introduced  both  of  these 
measures  in  previous  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. The  Carter  administration  op- 
posed the  legislation  as  did  most  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  measures  did  not 
stand  a  chance  of  passing  on  the 
House  floor,  but  their  introduction 
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served  as  a  rallying  point  for  farmers 
and  led  to  minor  improvements  in  the 
farm  bill. 

Despite  the  dire  predictions  for  dra- 
matically lower  farm  Income  in  1980— 
if  no  production  shortfalls  occur 
abroad— the  prospects  for  passing  an 
adequate  farm  bill  are  not  any 
brighter  in  Washington  today  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  The  President's 
recent  increases  in  the  loan  rates,  on 
wheat  and  com,  which  were  a  result  of 
the  embargo,  are  hopelessly  inad- 
equate. 

EMEBGENCY  OPERATING  LOAN  ACT  OP  1980 

Farmers,  meanwhile,  are  facing  a 
rapid  increase  in  their  production 
costs  which,  when  coupled  with  high 
interest  rates,  is  making  it  extremely 
costly  just  to  get  this  year's  crop  in 
the  groimd.  Rural  banks  are  tighten- 
ing up  on  loans  or  refusing-  to  make 
them.  If  farmers  are  able  to  obtain 
loans,  the  high  interest  rates  make  the 
loans  difficult  to  repay,  given  today's 
low  market  prices.  The  cost  of  repay- 
ing interest  alone  now  amounts  to 
around  $42  per  acre  in  southern  Min- 
nesota. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  among  our  farmers. 
New  and  young  farmers  are  particular- 
ly hard  hit  by  the  high  interest  rates 
because  they  do  not  have  enough 
equity  in  their  operations,  or  else  they 
are  renters,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
fall  back  on  when  low  commodity 
prices  reduce  their  cash  flow. 

Since  the  prospects  for  obtaining  a 
timely  Improvement  in  farm  income 
remain  uncertain,  I  am  introducing 
the  Emergency  Operating  Loan  Act  of 
1980.  This  bill  provides  low-interest 
operating  loans— at  3.5  percent— the 
amount  not  to  exceed  $110,000  per 
farmer,  in  order  to  finance  the  1980 
crops  and  to  purchase  feed  for  live- 
stock. The  program  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS)  offices  because  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  does  not  have 
the  personnel  to  issue  the  loans  in 
time  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
spring  planting. 

The  need  for  low-interest  operating 
loans  for  this  year  is  immediate  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  upon  this 
bill  and  similar  measures  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  FUTURE  HOLD? 

I  have  introduced  the  90  percent  of 
parity  resolution,  the  Ekionomlc  Re- 
covery Act  and  the  Emergency  Operat- 
ing Loan  Act  together  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  pressing 
need  to  raise  farm  commodity  price 
supports  if  family  farmers  and  par- 
ticularly our  young  farmers  are  going 
to  survive.  Despite  the  odds,  I  intend 
to  continue  working  for  a  better  farm 
program  not  just  for  farmers,  but  for 
the  Nation  because  the  entire  econo- 
my will  be  seriously  undermined  by  a 
collapse  in  agriculture. 

Since  1980  is  an  election  year,  now  is 
the  time  for  farmers  to  push  again  for 
a    better    farm    program.    Both    the 
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Democratic  and  Republican  Party 
platforms  endorse  parity  for  agricul- 
ture and  it  is  time  for  the  candidates' 
actions  to  at  least  reflect  a  willingness 
to  proceed  in  the  direction  recommed- 
ed  in  the  platforms  adopted  by  the 
people  assembled  in  their  party  con- 
ventions. Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
sheer  logic  and  justice  of  the  farmers, 
cause  has  forced  President  Carter  to 
repeatedly  make  grudging  concessions, 
small  though  they  were.  It  Is  time  for 
the  administration  to  be  nudged  again. 

WE  IGNORE  DOMESTIC  POLICY  AT  OUR  OWN 
PERIL 

Recently,  President  Carter  has  been 
getting  farmers  and  the  public  to 
forget  our  serious  domestic  economic 
problems  in  agriculture  and  business 
by  diverting  public  opinion  toward  his 
foreign  policy  gestures.  I  have  learned 
not  to  trust  the  President's  judgment 
on  farm  and  economic  policy— he  Is  4 
years  too  late— and  I  do  not  trust  his 
judgment  on  foreign  policy.  He  is  lead- 
ing us  into  an  economic  disaster  at 
home  and  he  may  be  leading  us  into  a 
military  quagmire  abroad  from  which 
there  will  be  no  return. 

Clearly,  we  ignore  domestic  policy  at 
our  own  peril  and  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  George  Washington's  warn- 
ing to  "Guard  against  the  postures  of 
pretended  patriotism."  Over  the  long 
haul,  the  real  strength  of  our  Nation 
Is  going  to  be  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  able  to  restore 
a  balanced  economy,  fair  competition, 
and  economic  justice  for  and  within 
agriculture  and  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.* 


REPEAL  OF  THE  HUGHES-RYAN 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  so-called  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  which  presently  requires 
the  President  to  notify  eight  separate 
congressional  committees  regarding 
specific  covert  intelligence  activities 
undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  legislation,  enacted  in  1974 
during  the  height  of  our  anti-Intelli- 
gence witch  hunt,  following  disclo- 
sures of  CIA  activity  in  Chile,  forces 
the  President  to  provide  a  possible  195 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
with  "a  description  and  scope"  of 
covert  operations.  With  this  type  of 
widespread  access  to  sensitive  informa- 
tion by  Members  and  staff,  the 
chances  for  leaks  are  too  great.  Appar- 
ently the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  agree  with  me,  since 
recent  reports  indicate  that  covert  op- 
erations have  come  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still because  of  the  fear  of  disclosure 
represented  by  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment. 

My  legislation  would  continue  con- 
gressional oversight  over  covert  actlvl- 
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ties,  but  it  would  limit  disclosure  of 
covert  activities  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  each  body.  Al- 
though I  would  prefer  to  see  these 
committees  reflect  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  intelligence  by  having  an 
equal  number  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  as  members,  I  nontheless 
still  feel  that  they  are  the  proper  over- 
sight committees  for  such  intelligence 
actions.  I  personally  would  willingly 
give  up  my  right  to  receive  regular 
briefings  on  covert  activities  if  I  was 
on  either  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Armed 
Services,  or  Appropriations  Committee 
in  order  to  lessen  the  chance  of  a  leak 
of  such  sensitive  Information, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  a  tough 
world,  hke  it  or  not.  Unlike  President 
Carter.  I  was  not  shocked  when  the 
Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan.  I  know 
and  so  do  most  Americans  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  as  its  goal  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  Sometimes  that  goal  is  accom- 
plished through  overt  military  action, 
as  In  Afghanistan.  More  often,  howev- 
er, this  goal  Is  sought  through  covert 
actions  away  from  the  glare  of  the 
world  spotlight.  Just  this  week  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  United  Nations  Is  in- 
fested with  some  300  Russian  spies.  In- 
cluding a  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General Kurt  Waldheim.  The 
Russians  make  no  bones  about  their 
Intelligence  activities.  Yet  this  Nation 
goes  about  naively  believing  that  it 
can  protect  freedom  here  and  abroad 
without  covert  activities.  It  simply 
cannot  be  done.  Our  foreign  policy 
must  reflect  and  deal  with  the  world 
as  it  is,  not  as  we  would  want  it  to  be. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  swiftly  to 
untie  the  hands  of  our  Intelligence 
agencies  before  it  is  too  late.* 


LAWRENCE  M.  ROBERTS-VOICE 
OF  THE  LONG  BEACH  BROAD- 
CASTER. 1955-79 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCALITOIUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  the  Long 
Beach  local  of  the  American  Postal 
Workers  has  boasted  of  the  quality 
and  popularity  of  its  union  publica- 
tion, the  Long  Beach  Broadcaster.  The 
articles  and  editorials  of  the  Broad- 
caster have  spread  vital  Information 
and  provocative  opinion  throughout 
Long  Beach  and  across  the  country, 
making  It  one  of  the  best  local  union 
publications  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
am  proud  and  pleased  to  announce 
that  on  February  9.  in  Long  Beach,  a 
testimonial  dinner  will  be  held  in 
honor  of  the  man  most  responsible  for 
this  great  success,  longtime  Broadcast- 
er Editor  Lawrence  "Larry"  Roberts. 

I  take  this  time  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  Larry's  accomplishments 
both  as  a  postal  service  employee  and 
as  one  long  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
his     union     and     the     community. 
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Through  his  work  on  the  Broadcaster 
and  In  the  community  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  citizenship  worthy  of 
our  recognition. 

Larry  Roberts  was  bom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  later  moved  to  Long  Beach, 
where  he  graduated  from  Polytechnic 
High  School  as  a  California  Scholar- 
ship Society  sealbearer.  After  serving 
4  years  in  the  Army,  he  joined  the 
Postal  Service  to  begin  a  civil  service 
career  that  lasted  32  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement.  August  31. 
1979,  he  held  major  responsibilities  In 
processing  bulk  mall.  In  his  position  as 
a  level  six  bulk  mall  technician,  he  di- 
rected activities  responsible  for 
moving  more  than  1  million  pieces  of 
mail  every  5  days. 

Larry  Roberts'  involvement  with  the 
postal  workers'  union  extended  well 
beyond  his  work  with  the  Broadcaster. 
He  was  president  of  the  National 
Postal  Union's  Press  Association.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  union's  leg- 
islative committee,  and  at  every  NPU 
convention  he  was  either  chairman  or 
assistant  chairman  of  the  National 
Press  and  I>ublicity  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  countless  hours  he 
devoted  to  the  Broadcaster,  Larry 
Roberts  Joined  his  wife,  Katie,  in  var- 
ious community  projects.  He  still  as- 
sists her  In  her  duties  as  advisory  com- 
mittee member  to  the  West  Long 
Beach  Facilities  Center,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Westside  Neighbor- 
hood Center  board  of  directors.  To- 
gether, they  now  dedicate  time  to  the 
mini-market  program,  which  trans- 
ports eggs  and  produce  to  Long  Beach 
from  a  farmer's  market  and  sells  these 
goods  to  senior  citizens  at  cost. 

It  wiU  be  difficult  Indeed  to  find 
someone  who  can  match  the  talents 
and  the  dedication  that  Larry  Roberts 
has  displayed  as  editor  of  the  Broad- 
caster. Ironically,  now  that  he  leaves, 
the  value  of  his  contributions  are 
being  most  appreciated. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Larry  for  his  fine  career  with 
the  postal  service  and  the  Broadcaster. 
It  has  been  enjoyable  for  us  to  have 
worked  with  him  over  the  past  years. 
We. send  our  best  wishes  for  a  future 
of  added  success  and  happiness  to 
Larry  and  Katie  and  to  their  son, 
Bruce  and  their  daughter,  Hilary.* 


WE  CANNOT  POSTPONE  THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  released  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  and  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  message  violate  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1978  and  postpone  the  battle  to 
beat  inflation  and  achieve  full  employ- 
ment. 
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The  economic  report  proposes  a 
postponement  in  the  timeti^les  for 
the  achievement  of  the  interim  goals 
of  4  percent  imemployment  and  3  per- 
cent inflation  by  1983.  as  required  by 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Act;  a  clear  signal 
of  the  inadequacies  of  the  administra- 
tion's current  anti-Inflation  policies. 
Despite  this,  the  Economic  Report  and 
budget  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
this  administration  wUl  continue  to 
pursue  the  very  same  programs  which 
have  proven  to  be  disastrous  in  reduc- 
ing inflation  and  unemplojmient. 

It  is  truly  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
Government  that  this  administration 
has  taken  the  position  that  America 
can  do  no  better  than  take  5  years  to 
reduce  unemployment  from  5.9  per- 
cent to  4  percent,  and  8  years  to  get  in- 
flation down  to  3  percent.  This  posi- 
tion Is  defeatist  In  attitude,  and  eco- 
nomically unsound  for  both  domestic 
and  international  reasons.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  results  of 
such  defeatism.  I  am  sure  that  many 
wlU  agree  that  we  cannot  and  must 
not  allow  this  to  happen. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee  will  be  reviewing 
the  President's  Economic  Report  and 
our  Budget  Committees  will  be  review- 
ing the  budget  message.  Let  us  exer- 
cise our  mandated  prerogatives,  as 
partners  with  the  Executive  In  devel- 
oping this  Government's  economic 
policies,  to  recommend  policy  alterna- 
tives to  those  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  to  instead  work  toward 
achievement  of  the  mandated  infla- 
tion and  unemployment  goals  within 
the  law's  required  timetables. 

I  have  below  an  editorial  from  the 
January  24  Washington  Post,  written 
by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen.  which  urges 
the  administration  to  stop  looking  for 
excuses  and  start  shaping  meaningful 
policies.  I  hope  you  will  find  It  useful 
In  determining  your  own  position  on 
these  Important  Issues. 

No  Excusing  Inflation 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Jimmy  Carter's  failure  to  perceive  the 
overwhelmlns  nature  of  the  inflation  prob- 
lem—and even  worse,  his  failure  to  give  real 
battle  to  Inflation— have  from  the  start 
weakened  his  presidency. 

Inflation  "czar"  Alfred  E.  Kahn.  still  loy- 
ally hanging  in  there,  confessed  In  Novem- 
ber that  If  Carter  falls  to  be  renominated  or 
reelected.  It  can  be  explained  by  the  massive 
inflation  that  pervades  the  economy. 

Thus.  It  seems  to  me.  it  will  do  the  presi- 
dent little  good  to  attempt  to  lay  the  blame 
for  Inflation,  as  he  tried  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  last  Sunday,  wholly  on  OPEC. 

Asked  how  he  would  respond,  had  he  beA 
campaigTiing  in  Iowa,  to  a  charge  that  In  his 
three  years.  Inflation  had  risen  from  4.8  per- 
cent to  13  percent.  Carter  said  that  "all  of 
the  lncrease<s)  for  practical  purposes  since  I 
have  been  in  office  have  been  directly  at- 
tributable to  increases  in  OPEC  oil  prices." 

That  is  a  plain  misstatement  of  the  facts. 
In  Carter's  first  two  years,  oil-price  in- 
creases were  about  the  same  or  less  than  the 
rest  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Then 
there  was  an  explosion  of  energy  prices  last 
year,  the  full  effects  of  which  have  not  yet 
worked  their  way  through  the  economy. 

The  excessive  greed  of  the  oil  cartel  com- 
pounds an  inflationary  situation  that  has 
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deeper  roots.  But  the  chief  mistake  of  the 
psst  three  years  was  Jimmy  Carter's  belief. 
supported  by  an  his  economic  advisers,  that 
inflation  was  a  secondary  problem.  They 
proceeded  blissfully  to  ignore  the  growing 
inflationary  menace  and  added  to  the  infla- 
tionary fuel  by  pushing  farm  prices  hfgher 
and  abandoning  any  serious  effort  to  moder- 
ate wages  and  prices  in  the  private  sector. 
Nor  was  there  any  real  efforts  to  diminish 
the  use  of  higher-priced  imported  oU  or  do 
bAtUe  with  OPEC 

As  Sen.  Kennedy  enjoys  polntbig  oat.  a 
IHesident  who  now  shudders,  as  we  all  do.  at 
the  Inflationary  effect  of  a  $30  billion  extra 
cost  for  oil  imports  in  1980  had  no  qualms 
about  accepting  the  Inflationary  thrust  of 
domestic  oil  price  decontrol,  which  accord- 
inr  to  current  estimates  wtti  add  around  130 
billion  to  consumers'  cost  for  ot)  by  the  end 
of  1981. 

Businessmen  and  ordinary  citizens  got  the 
message:  with  no  anti-Inflation  program  at 
the  White  House  or  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
force,  there  was  little  point  in  saving  dollars 
that  would  depreciate  in  value.  So  a  spend- 
ing boom  got  under  way.  housing  prices 
soared,  mortgage  rates  skyroclieted.  It  was 
better  to  be  in  debt  than  have  money  in  the 
bank. 

PreaideBt  Carter  never  got  serious  alMtit 
inflation  until  a  huge  V&  trade  deflcit 
helped  ooUapse  the  doQar  in  1978.  Bereft  of 
any  policy  of  his  own  Carter  had  to  accept  a 
much  tighter  monetary  posture  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  later  strengthened  under  a 
new  chairman,  to  fight  the  inflation  battle 
for  him. 

At  the  White  House,  Carter  aides  say  that 
even  if  the  president  unintentionally  exag- 
gerated the  situation  on  "Meet  the  Press," 
the  general  idea  of  what  be  was  trying  to 
convey— that  inflation  during  his  term  of 
offlce  cornea  primarily  from  energy— is  stUl 
righL 

What  the  ngmta  show,  instead,  is  thts: 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  as  the  "Meet  the 
Press"  questioner  Indicated,  rose  from  4.8 
percent  in  1976  to  13.1  percent  in  1979. 

Stripping  energy  out  of  that  index.  Infla- 
tion in  an  the  other  components— food. 
home  purchased,  mortgages,  other  Interest 
rates,  etc— rose  from  4.8  percent  to  10.9  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  overaU  three-year  increase 
has  been  dominated  by  non-energy  factors. 
Last  year,  thanks  to  OPEC,  there  was  a 
shift.  The  rise  in  the  CPI  from  9.0  percent 
In  1978  to  13.1  percent  in  1979  was  dominat- 
ed by  energy— perliaps  3  out  of  4  additional 
points  can  be  traced  to  that  one  factor. 

To  be  sitfc  there  are  also  Indirect  costs 
■tetnminc  from  higher  energy  prices.  The 
moat  generous  pro-Carter  caleolation  I  have 
seen  pinpoints  direct  and  indirect  energy 
costs  at  perhaps  60  percent  of  the  total  rise 
In  the  overan  index.  Says  Oeorge  Perry  at 
Brookings:  "If  we  never  had  had  OPEC,  we 
wouldn't  have  had  the  speed-up  In  the  price 
index  we're  having  now." 

Inflation  this  year  wOl  continue  its  march 
forward,  helped  by  OPEC.  Carter's  decon- 
trol of  oil.  stiU-surging  interest  rates  and 
high  unit-labor  costs.  These  pressures  will 
be  supplemented  by  the  new  military  build- 
up, forced  by  the  Soviet  Union's  Aggression 
in  Af  gtianistao. 

It's  time  for  Carter  to  stop  looking  for  ex- 
cuses and  start  shaping  some  sort  of  mean- 
ingful antt-inflatloD  economic  policy.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MATHI8  LAUDS  DR.  JOE 
BURNSIDE 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  GEORGIA 
Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January- 31,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Joe 
Bumside  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Cooperative  Extension  has  been 
named  ~man  of  the  year"  tn  service  to 
Georgia  agriculture,  an  award  he 
Justly  deserves. 

Coordinator  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry at  the  Rural  Development 
Center  at  Tlfton,  Ga.,  Dr.  Bumside  is 
the  man  responsible  for  the  Sunbelt 
Agricultural  Exposition,  the  most  suc- 
cessful farm  show  ever  held  in  the 
South.  The  event  drew  140.000  visttors 
in  1978  and  175.000  In  1979. 

Dr.  Bumside  was  named  to  this  high 
honor  by  the  Progressive  Parmer  and 
is  being  featured  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  magazine. 

The  magazine  rightly  gives  him  the 
title,  "Mr.  Expo." 

In  the  9  years  Dr.  Bumside  has  been 
at  the  Rural  Development  Center,  he 
also  organized  and  conducted  a  series 
of  fact  finding  tours  for  Georgia  farm- 
ers, allowing  them  to  see  agricultural 
successes  around  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Dr.  S.  EJ.  Younts,  vice  president  for 
services  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  Athens,  Ga.,  said  Dr.  Bumside's 
personal  concept  of  agriculture  is 
"deep  and  comprehensive."  Although 
a  trained  scientist  in  animal  nutrition 
and  biochemistry.  Dr.  Bumside  pos- 
sesses a  detailed  understanding  of  all 
agriculture  disciplines. 

Dr.  Btimslde,  as  his  colleagues  accu- 
rately point  out,  has  done  more  to 
raise  the  level  of  expectations  in  the 
whole  of  agriculture  in  the  Southeast 
during  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
than  any  other  single  IndividuaL* 


PRODUCTIVITY:  A  NATIONAL 
PRIORITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  irawTORK 
iH  "rmc  HOUSE j)r  RxntssEirr  attvss 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  far 
too  long,  productivity  was  considered  a 
rather  esoteric  concept,  which  was  rel- 
egated to  the  footnotes  in  economic 
textbooks.  Decades  of  steady  produc- 
tivity gains  lulled  business  leaders, 
economists,  and  labor  leaders  into  a 
false  sense  of  security. 

However,  during  the  1970's,  the  rate 
of  productivity  growth  steadily  de- 
clined year  by  year,  to  the  extent  that 
1979  experienced  an  absolute  decline 
in  productivity.  1979  also  saw  intensi- 
fied interest  in  every  aspect  of  produc- 
tivity, as  economic  experts  began  to 
analyze  productivity  and  explain  why 
this  country  has  declining  productivity 
and  why  our  Western  competitors 
have  healthy  productivity  rates. 
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The  latest  analysto  was  delivered  to 
a  joint  session  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  and  the  American 
Finance  Association  on  December  28. 
1979,  by  the  distinguished  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  John  C.  Heimaim. 
The  Comptroller  has  delivered  a  ring- 
ing call  for  more  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  productivity  and  more  in- 
tense efforts  to  cotmter  declining  pro- 
ductivity. Among  his  suggestions  are 
an  improved  and  simplified  depreci- 
ation allowance  schedules  and  mean- 
ingful tax  incentive*  for  the  encour- 
agement of  research  and  development 
Since  small  businesses  are  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  breakthroughs  in 
the  area  of  technological  innovation,  it 
may  very  well  be  advisable  to  target 
those  tax  incentives  to  small  business- 
es. I  have  introduced  HJl.  S313,  the 
Small  Business  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Incentive  Act,  in  order  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

The  title  pf  the  Comptroller's  re- 
marks Is  "The  Capital  Shortfall: 
Policy  Suggestions."  I  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  carefully  read  those 
remarks  as  part  of  an  ongoing  attempt 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  this 
important  economic  indicator. 

The  address  follows: 
Tax   Capital   SHorrrAU.:   Poucr    Suggks- 

TIORS  BY  JORR  O.  HBIlfAini.  COMPTHOLUEB 

or  THX  CnBHKOcr 

nmoDocnoK 

This  season  of  the  year  is  a  traditional 
time  for  reflection  and  prediction.  We  look 
back  over  the  events  and  lessons  of  the  past 
and.  simultaneously,  gaze  Into  our  clouded 
crystal  balls  and  try  to  predict  the  future. 
The  end  of  1979  gives  rise  to  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  indulgence  In  the  popular 
exercise  known  as  "putting  things  in  proper 
perspective".  1979  has  been  an  unusually 
eventful  year,  it  also  marks  the  transition 
between  decades,  always  a  time  for  prognos- 
tication: and  It  celebrates  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in 
modem  economic  history.  The  temptation 
for  retrospectives  on  the  Crash  of  '29  and 
the  Great  Depression  has  proven  irresisti- 
ble. Even  this  scholary  assembly  could  not 
resist  holding  a  session  this  morning  with 
the  epigraph:  "To  mark  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression". 
I,  too,  have  fallen  victim  to  the  urge  to  take 
the  historical  perspective. 

nrLATION  AND  THX  NXXD  POR  CAPITAL 

nrvBSTifBn 

The  dubious  distfaKtfon  of  being  named 
"economic  watchwords  of  the  Seventies" 
wouM.  of  course,  go  to  inflation  and  enercrjr. 

Various  pundits  and  students  of  the  sub- 
ject have  offered  different  explanations  for 
the  price  inflation  experience  of  the  1970. 
Some  have  seen  the  genesis  in  excessively 
stimulative  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in 
the  joint  pursuit  of  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Some  have  faulted  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy  in  general. 
Others  have  pointed  to  the  unusually  syn- 
chronous business  cycle  expansions  of 
major  industrial  countries  In  the  early  Sev- 
enties as  overheating  world  demand,  par- 
ticularly for  raw  materials,  and  thus  permit- 
ting inflation.  The  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  floating  rate 
regime  In  the  early  part  of  the  decade  is 
seen  as  another  piece  of  the  puzzle,  as  U.S. 
import  prices  were  bid  up  tn  dollar  terns 
causing  direct  inflationary  pressure  and  a 
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lessening  of  the  restraining  Influence  of  im- 
ports on  prices  of  substitute  domestic  items. 
Some  provocative  research  indicates  that 
the  experiment  with  wage-price  controls  tn 
the  early  Seventies  itself  contributed  to  the 
succeeding  round  of  inflationary  steam.  The 
dramatic  oil  price  increases  from  mid-decade 
on  are,  of  course,  identified,  in  the  popular 
mind  at  least,  as  the  most  potent  source  of 
inflationary  pressure  over  this  period. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  each  of 
these,  as  well  as  other  explanations  that 
have  been  offered. 

A  classic  definition  of  inflation  is  too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods.  This 
definition  implies  two  possible  remedies- 
less  money  or  more  goods.  Given  our 
druthers,  we  would  almost  all  agree  to  more 
goods  as  the  preferable  remedy. 

While  there  is  lively  debate  on  details, 
more  goods  and  services  come  from  applying 
greater  quantities  of  labor  and/or  greater 
quantities  of  capital  and/or  improved  tech- 
nology to  the  various  production  processes. 
And.  despite  some  serious  bumps  along  the 
way,  the  1970s  have  indeed  witnessed  a 
fairly  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of 
goods  and  services  produced  by  the  U.8. 
economy.  Measured  in  dollars  of  constant 
purchasing  power,  GNP  this  year  will  come 
in  at  a  level  close  to  one-third  higher  than 
ten  years  ago. 

This  was  accomplished  in  pari  through  a 
truly  phenomenal  Increase  In  labor  input, 
wtiich  resulted  from  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  bumper  crops  of  the  post-war  baby 
boom  and  a  significant  Increase  in  labor 
force  participation  rates.  To  give  some  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  these  effects,  consider 
that  In  the  decade  of  the  Seventies  the  U.8. 
labor  force  expanded  by  about  twenty  mil- 
lion people:  the  expansion  of  the  labor  force 
for  the  preceding  two  decades  combined 
amounted  to  only  eighteen  and  a  half  mil- 

liOB. 

The  Seventies  were  also  a  period  of  sub- 
stantial Increase  tn  capital  input.  Capital  in- 
vestment over  the  decade  aggregated  1.89 
trillion  in  1972  dollars,  over  3  trillion  In  dol- 
lars of  1978  purchasing  power.  Although 
displaying  moic  variability  in  the  Seventies 
than  in  earlier  decades,  the  ratio  of  gross 
private  domestic  investment  to  GNP  has 
been  atwut  the  same  on  average  in  this 
decade  as  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties. 

Given  these  increases  In  Inputs,  the  In- 
crease In  output  has  seemed  less  than  satis- 
factory. The  problem  can  be  seen  In  the 
slowed  rate  of  productivity  improvement  in 
our  economy  In  recent  years.  From  1948  to 
1907  output  per  unit  of  labor  input  expand- 
ed by  an  average  annual  compound  growth 
rate  of  3.2  percent.  From  1967  to  1978  this 
rate  was  almost  halved,  averaging  only  1.7 
percent  per  year.  Indeed,  productivity 
change  was  actually  negative  during  the 
sharp  1974-75  recession  and  again  this  year. 

This  means  that  our  real  standard  of 
living  has  been  increasing  at  a  slower  pace 
in  recent  years  than  we  expected  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  experience.  Resistance  to  ac- 
cepting this  has  added  upward  pressure  on 
nominal  wage  rates  in  excess  of  productivity 
growth,  thereby  raising  unit  labor  costs  and 
putting  inflationary  pressure  on  prices. 

Historically,  one  of  the  most  powerful  en- 
gines of  productivity  growth  has  been  capi- 
tal deepening— Increases  in  the  capital/ 
labor  ratio.  The  capital/labor  ratio  expand- 
ed by  only  13  percent  during  the  Seventies. 
Over  the  preceding  decade  it  had  risen  by  21 
percent. 

It  is  a  fascinating  exercise  to  calculate 
future  investment  needs  consistent  with 
various  capital/labor  ratios.  We  can  expect 
an  influx  of  about  seven  and  three-quarters 
million  more  workers  between  now  and 
1^84,  as  the  tall  end  of  the  baby  boom  gen- 
eration reaches  maturity  and  enters  the 
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labor  force.  Simply  equipping  those  workers 
at  current  levels,  that  Is  covering  depreci- 
ation and  giving  the  new  workers  the  same 
amount  of  capital  to  work  with  that  today's 
workers  use  on  average,  will  require  over 
the  next  five  years  a  flow  of  gross  nonresi- 
dential investment  of  about  $840  billion, 
again  measured  in  dollars  of  1978  purchas- 
ing power.  This  is  about  $168  billion  a  year, 
roughly  three-quarters  of  the  gross  volume 
of  nonresidential  Investment  we  actually  ac- 
complished in  1978.  And  remember,  ignoring 
embodied  technological  progress,  this  $108 
billion  per  year  does  not  buy  us  any  im- 
provement in  productivity;  it  Just  keeps  us 
even. 

Achieving  again  the  2  percent  level  of 
average  annual  growth  in  capital  per  worker 
we  enjoyed  during  the  great  American 
growth  spuri  of  the  Sixties  would  require  an 
average  annual  investment  flow  of  $246  bil- 
lion between  now  and  1984,  fully  10%  more 
than  the  actual  volume  of  Investment  we  ac- 
complished last  year.  Note  that  this  figure 
of  $246  billion  per  year  is  at  1978  prices; 
pick  whatever  rate  of  inflation  you  think  is 
most  likely  over  the  next  five  years  and  in- 
crease the  nominal  flows  accordingly. 

This  sort  of  calculation  tends  to  under- 
state the  need  for  capital  widening  expendi- 
tures to  sustain  productivity  levels.  It  Ig- 
nores the  composition  of  the  labor  force, 
the  fact  that  additions  to  the  labor  force 
come  mostly  in  the  form  of  young,  inexperi- 
enced workers  and  women  returning  to  the 
labor  force  in  mid-life.  One  might  therefore 
expect  the  need  for  higher  capital/labor 
ratios  Just  to  hold  labor  productivity  con- 
stant Additionally,  it  Ignores  the  composi- 
tion of  Investment,  the  fact  that  expendi- 
tures for  pollution  abatement  and  similar 
purposes,  which  have  been  running  above 
one-eighth  of-  nonresidential  investment. 
contribute  nothing  to  our  measured  Indices 
of  output,  which  is  not  to  say  that  they 
liave  no  value.  Again,  one  would  expect 
higher  levels  of  capital  Investment  required 
for  any  level  of  labor  productivity. 

The  capital  demands  of  other  national 
goals  in  such  areas  as  energy  independence, 
environmental  Improvement,  and  Improve- 
ments to  our  defense  posture  add  further 
sizeable  numbers  to  the  Investment  flows 
which  will  be  "needed"  In  the  coming  years. 
Discussions  of  capital  needs  aoid  Investment 
flows  often  lead  to  discussion  of  the  finan- 
cial system  and  proposals  for  Its  reform  if 
we  are  to  achieve  our  capital  investment 
needs. 

TRK  ROLE  OP  THX  CAPITAL  MARKETS 

The  capital  markets,  of  which  you  are  stu- 
dents and  practitioners,  perform  two  impor- 
tant economic  functions.  By  far  the  larger 
In  terms  of  volume  Is  intermediating  the 
change  of  ownership  of  existing  assets.  The 
significance  of  this  for  economic  growth  is 
that  by  providing  broad  and  deep  opportu- 
nities for  exchange  of  existing  assets,  i.e.,  li- 
quidity, the  financial  markets  encourage 
flows  of  new  capital  Investment.  This  is  the 
link  to  the  second  key  function,  to  channel 
the  resources  not  consumed,  savings,  into 
new  capital  assets,  investment. 

How  well  can  we  expect  the  financial 
system  to  perform  these  functions,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter  one.  In  the  face  of  the 
heavy  capital  investment  needs  of  the 
E:ightle8?  I  think  the  lessons  of  recent  histo- 
ry are  reassuring,  for  the  capital  markets 
have  proven  resilient  and  adaptable. 

In  my  view  public  policy  should  focus  on 
where  the  problem  is.  and  in  my  view  the 
problem  is  not  In  the  financial  sector.  In  the 
face  of  some  substantial  regulatory  con- 
straints and  hidden  or  explicit  efforts  at 
government  credit  allocation,  the  private  fi- 
nancial sector  has  found  its  way  to  satisfy- 
ing market  demands. 
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The  Seventies  have  been  a  period  of  high 
and  variable  inflation.  A  reflection  of  this, 
although  also  representing  a  change  In  bank 
pricing  practices,  has  been  the  behavior  of 
the  prime  rate.  In  the  two  decades  of  the 
Fifties  and  Sixties  combined,  the  prime  rate 
changed  a  total  of  32  times.  In  the  single 
decade  of  the  Seventies,  the  prime  rate  has 
changed  about  132  times. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  variability  of  Jnter- 
est  rates  reflected  by  the  behavior  of  the 
prime  has  Increased  the  demand  for  liquid- 
ity and  for  devices  to  hedge  against  Interest 
rate  risk.  The  capital  markets  have  proven 
highly  adaptable  in  creating  financial  In- 
stnunents  to  satisfy  these  demands.  If  ade- 
quate Incentives  exist  to  create  demand  for 
capital  assets  in  the  amount  of  the  needs  to 
meet  our  social  goals,  I  am  confident  the  fi- 
nancial system  can  accomplish  the  channel- 
ing of  real  resources,  just  as  it  successfully 
met  the  demand  for  liquidity  and  hedging  in 
this  decade. 

The  liquidity  of  an  asset  like  real  estate, 
for  example,  has  been  enhanced  by  develop- 
ments In  the  mortgage  market  In  1978  new 
residential  mortgage  debt  outpaced  the 
value  of  new  residential  construction  by 
$22.5  billion.  This  means  that  some  $22.5 
billion  of  the  Increased  value  of  existing 
residential  real  estate  was  converted  to  cash 
by  the  mortgage  market  last  year. 

In  Its  turn  the  mortgage  instrument  itself 
has  become  more  liquid  by  innovations  such 
as  the  Ginnle  Mae  pass-through  cerilficate. 
mortgage  backed  bonds,  and  so  forth.  Total 
outstandings  of  Ginnle  Mae  certificates,  for 
example,  grew  from  $450  million  in  1970  to 
$77  billion  in  inid-1979.  The  fact  that  gov- 
ernment- had  a  hand  in  standardizing  the 
underlying  mortgages  tn  the  Glnnie  Mae 
pool  probably  speeded  the  development  of 
this  innovation,  but  the  private  financial 
community  Is  ultimately  responsible  for  its 
widespread  acceptance. 

The  tax  exempt  mutual  bond  fund,  which 
came  into  existence  only  In  this  decade,  has 
enormously  Improved  the  liquidity  of  state 
and  local  debt  from  the  perspective  of  the 
household  sector.  The  municipal  bond  fund 
Industry  had  net  assets  of  leas  than  $30  mil- 
lion in  mid- 1976  and  over  $3Vi  billion  today. 

To  give  just  one  more  example,  the  money 
market  mutual  fund,  one  of  the  more  com- 
mented upon  financial  innovations  of  this 
decade,  certainly  has  increased  the  already 
high  liquidity  of  traditional  money  market 
Instruments.  It  does  this  by  reducing  the 
minimum  denomination  of  a  bank  CD.  for 
example,  from  $100,000  to  as  low  as  $500  for 
participation  in  a  fund.  The  private  finan- 
cial community  has  shown  an  exemplary  re- 
sponsiveness to  profit  incentives— today 
there  are  over  75  funds  with  aggregate  net 
assets  of  over  $44  billion.  Three-quarters  of 
the  growth  in  assets  has  occurred  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  largest  fund,  man- 
aged by  Merrill  Lynch,  was  started  In  1975. 
It  now  has  approximately  $7.8  billion  under 
management.  If  it  were  a  commercial  bank, 
which  it  is  not  although  it  provides  some 
bank-Uke  functions,  it  would  be  the  nine- 
teenth largest  bank  tn  the  United  SUtes 
ranked  by  asset  size,  all  within  five  years. 

These  examples  strike  me  as  convincing 
evidence  that  the  financial  Industries  are 
quite  capable  of  creating  attractive  media 
for  channeling  the  flow  of  Investment  re- 
sources. As  we  contemplate  the  massive 
volume  of  business  capital  we  "need"  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Eighties  and  beyond,  I 
think  we  should  focus  on  the  issue  of  incen- 
tives to  stimulate  Investment  rather  than 
the  capability  of  the  financial  system  to 
channel  It. 

Public  policy  should  not  try  to  achieve  the 
real  investment  we  need  through  further 
tinkering  with  the  financial  manifestations 
of  real  investment.  Indeed,  given  the  adapt- 
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ability  of  the  flnanclal  system  and  the  limits 
of  our  own  knowledge.  I  think  it  is  better 
public  policy  at  this  Juncture  to  remove 
some  existing  constraints  on  the  perform- 
ance of  financial  institutions  rather  than  to 
add  new  ones. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  depository  industries  with  the 
money  market  CD.  This  relaxation  of  the 
Reg  Q  constraint  attracted  $9.1  billion  in 
the  first  month.  A  record  $32.4  billion  worth 
of  money  market  CDs  were  sold  in  October 
of  this  year.  Over  $240  billion  worth  are 
outstanding  only  18  months  after  this  in- 
strument was  first  introduced.  I  think  the 
free  flow  of  capital  Is  worth  not  only  pre- 
serving but  enhancing,  and  I  therefore  sup- 
port efforts  to  phase  out,  in  a  prudent  way 
of  course,  the  regulatory  mechanisms  that 
constain  It. 

All  of  which  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
rol^  for  public  policy  in  helping  to  achieve 
our  capital  investment  needs.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  this  is  a  true  challenge,  which 
wiU  require  the  best  minds  in  government, 
private  industry,  and  academia. 

SOME  POLICT  OFnONS 

Clearly  the  most  important  policy  meas- 
ure we  can  adopt  to  spur  investment  Is  re- 
storing a  sense  of  stability  through  macro- 
economic  management.  Higher  amplitude 
business  cycles  increase  perceptions  of  risk 
and  therefore  add  a  premium  to  required 
rates  of  return.  High  rates  of  Inflation  com- 
bined with  progressive  income  taxation  raise 
required  rates  of  return  on  investment  more 
than  proportionately.  Variable  rates  of  in- 
flation add  a  risk  premium  to  required  rates 
of  return,  therefore  rationing  out  some  pro- 
jects which,  but  for  this,  would  be  attrac- 
tive. In  short,  a  stable  macroeconomic  envi- 
ronment encourages  investment  activity. 

Beyond  this  I  think  there  are  some  specif- 
ic policy  areas  where  investment  incentives 
can  be  enhanced.  I  offer  these  proposals  not 
for  the  sake  of  advocating  them  in  detail, 
but  rather  to  stimulate  thinking  about  the 
specific  steps  which  should  be  taken  on  the 
investment  front. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  incentive  for 
risk-taking  in  our  economy.  In  1970  Ameri- 
can corporations  raised  15.6  percent  or  their 
net  new  financing  through  equity  issues. 
This  amounted  to  $«.8  billion.  In  1978 
American  corporations  raised  only  4.1  per- 
cent of  their  net  new  financing  in  the  form 
of  equity,  amounting  to  only  $4.7  billion. 
For  the  sake  of  comparability,  note  that 
when  the  1970  and  1978  figures  are  recast  in 
dollars  of  equal  purchasing  power,  the 
equity  raised  In  1978  Is  worth  only  about  40 
percent  of  that  raised  in  1970.  Turning  to 
the  smaller  business  sector,  in  1970  there 
were  198  stock  issues,  which  raised  $375  mil- 
lion, for  companies  with  net  worth  of  less 
than  $5  million.  In  1978  there  were  only  21 
stock  Issues  for  companies  in  this  size  class, 
which  raised  only  $129  million.  The  1978 
performance  was  actually  an  Improvement 
over  some  of  the  years  In  mid-decade,  per- 
haps as  a  result  of  the  capital  gains  tax  lib- 
eralization in  the  1978  Tax  Reform  Act. 

A  modest  proposal  In  this  area  might  be  to 
permit  a  deferral  of  taxation  on  realized 
capital  gains  on  securities  arid  real  business 
assets  if  the  proceeds  are  promptly  reinvest- 
ed in  a  suitable  way.  We  have  Just  such  a 
mechanism  in  place  In  the  personal  income 
tax  treatment  of  sales  of  residential  proper- 
ty. If  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence are  reinvested  in  another  home 
within  eighteen  months,  taxation  of  any 
capital  gain  that  may  have  been  realized  on 
the  sale  is  deferred.  Perhaps  an  analogous 
rule  for  common  stock  or  real  business 
assets  would  give  greater  Incentive  for  risk- 
taking.  Certainly,  it  will  Improve  liquidity. 
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There  Is  growing  recognition  of  the  need 
to  do  something  about  the  double  taxation 
of  corporate  Income  distributed  to  stock- 
holders as  dividends.  Discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject has  not  yet  resulted  in  a  solution  which 
Is  at  once  practical  and  politlcaUy  accept- 
able. 

New  policy  measures  are  also  needed  in 
the  area  of  depreciation  accounting  for  both 
balance  sheet  and  tax  purposes.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  mounting  evidence  of  capital-in- 
tensive companies'  self-llquldatlon  through 
payments  of  taxes  and  dividends  which 
exceed  true  economic  profit  because  histori- 
cal cost  depreciation  vastly  understates  re- 
placement value.  This  problem  Is.  of  course, 
a  product  of  Inflation.  A  related  problem 
with  regard  to  inventories  has  been  tmielio- 
rated  by  appropriate  choices  of  FIFO  or 
LIFO  accounting.  I  am  confident  that 
within  the  realm  of  what  the  Treasury  can 
afford  there  exist  useful  ways  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  true  depreciation  expe- 
rience of  American  companies. 

One  possibility  Is  to  permit  each  corpora- 
tion to  choose  Its  own  depreciation  sched- 
ule. Once  having  chosen  a  schedule,  of 
course,  the  firm  would  have  to  stick  with  it 
over  the  life  of  the  asset;  it  could  write  off 
the  asset  only  once.  Presumably,  each  firm 
would  attempt  to  choose  that  depreciation 
schedule  which  maximized  its  long-run 
after-tax  profitability.  Moreover,  the  firm 
should  be  required  to  use  the  same  depreci- 
ation schedule  in  reporting  Its  income  state- 
ments and  t>alance  sheets  to  stockholders 
that  It  uses  for  tax  purposes.  This  would 
provide  market  discipline  to  encourage  the 
firm  to  reflect  true  economic  depreciation 
and  not  Just  short-run  tax  or  earnings  man- 
agement considerations.  Such  treatment  of 
depreciation  would  surely  enhance  incen- 
tives for  investment  as  well  as  provide  inter- 
nal cash  flow  to  flni^ice  it. 

Research  and  development  expenditures 
can  have  tremendous  pay-offs  in  terms  of 
improving  the  productivity  of  existing  capi- 
tal and  labor  combined  in  new  and  more  ef- 
ficient ways.  It  can  also  give  rise  to  new  or 
improved  products  which  add  enormously  to 
our  economic  'well-being.  R&D  expenditures 
in  the  D.S.  has  lagged  relative  to  other  in- 
dustrial countries.  The  share  of  patents 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  government  to  residents 
of  foreign  countries  has  risen  from  about 
twenty  percent  in  the  1960s  to  over  thirty- 
five  percent  in  recent  years. 

The  truly  successful  innovation  which  re- 
suits  from  R&D  activity  often  spreads  so 
rapidly  that  some  of  the  profits  are  earned 
by  entities  other  than  the  one  which  bore 
the  expense.  The  excess  of  total  benefit 
over  the  t>eneflt  which  can  be  captured  by  a 
private  firm  making  an  R<bD  investment 
tends  to  restrain  the  amount  of  privately  fi- 
nanced R&D  below  socially  optimal  levels. 
This  point  is  perhaps  even  more  true  at  the 
basic  research  stage  than  at  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  stage.  This 
argues  for  government  involvement  In  en- 
couraging research  activities.  One  possibil- 
ity here  would  be  to  give  firms  an  added  in- 
centive by  permitting  research  expenditures 
to  qualify  for  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

At  this  Juncture  in  economic  history  the 
energy  field  is  clearly  a  prime  candidate  for 
increased  R&D  activity.  I  would  expect  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  energy  to  provide  in- 
centives for  private  sector  exploitation  of 
new  opportunities  at  the  development  and 
Implementation  stage.  However,  in  view  of 
the  private  sector's  difflciUty  In  supporting 
optimal  levels  of  basic  research,  I  think  the 
government  should  provide  substantial  fi- 
nancial support,  especially  In  the  areas  of 
energy  conservation  and  substitution,  new 
energy  sources  and  technologies.  The  re- 
sults of  basic  research  are,  of  course,  very 
difficult  to  predict,  but  historical  experl- 
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ence,  in  terms  of  new  products  and  Indeed 
whole  new  industries,  suggests  the  likeli- 
hood of  high  social  rates  of  return. 

In  discussing  public  policy  it  is  often  as 
important  to  note  what  we  should  not  do  as 
it  is  to  suggest  what  we  ought  to  do.  One 
thing  we  should  not  do.  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, is  to  hamper  artificially  the  ability  of  a 
financial  Industry  to  fulfill  its  role  in  the 
capital  allocation  process,  as  we  seem  to 
have  done  with  some  of  our  regulation  of 
depository  institutions.  The  efforts  of  the 
marketplace  to  find  Its  way  around  these 
constraints  represent  dead-weight  losses. 

Another  thing  we  should  not  do  is  to 
hamper  arbitrarily  the  free  flow  of  capital 
from  any  source.  In  1977.  for  example,  net 
foreign  investment  in  the  U.S.  added  $19.8 
billion  to  gross  private  domestic  Investment: 
in  1978.  it  added  $23.5  billion.  These  flows 
of  net  foreign  investment  represented  the 
equivalent  of  almost  one-third  of  savings 
from  the  household  sector  in  those  years, 
and  boosted  gross  private  domestic  invest- 
ment by  about  6.5  percent.  The  American 
tradition  of  permitting  relatively  free  In- 
flows of  foreign  capital  has  served  us  well 
over  our  history  and  should  not  be  Jetti- 
soned. 

Finally,  while  a  pro-investment  effect  Is  a 
favorable  aspect  of  a  policy  proposal.  It  is 
not  dispositive.  Our  society  has  other  goals 
to  satisfy.  In  particular,  it  might  not  be 
worthwhile  to  sacrifice  substantial  equity 
aspects  of  our  progressive  tax  system  for 
marginal  gains  in  efficiency.  It  all  depends 
on  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  effects 
and  our  willingness  to  trade  off  among  com- 
peting goals.  This  is  where  the  role  of  care- 
ful, dispassionate,  and  disinterested  analysis 
is  most  crucial. 

CONCLUSION 

Vast  flows  of  new  capital  Investment  will 
be  needed  to  achieve  our  economic  and 
social  goals  In  the  coming  years— especially 
increased  productivity  and  sustainable  im- 
provements In  our  standard  of  living.  Pro- 
viding proper  Incentives  to  achieve  the  nec- 
essary levels  of  Investment  Is  a  topic  of  vital 
concern.  The  academic  community  has 
much  to  contribute  In  formulating  these  In- 
centives, and  I  commend  this  to  you  as  a 
subject  worthy  of  your  research  efforts  and 
public  advocacy.* 


DEATH  OP  A  CASTRO  DREAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
things  have  changed  In  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  since  Andy 
Young  left.  Georgle  Anne  Geyer,  col- 
umnist appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  made  that  point  in  an  article 
recently  entitled.  "In  the  U.N..  the 
Death  of  a  Castro  Dream".  She  de- 
scribes the  defeat  of  Castro's  plans  to 
preside  over  the  U.N.  Seciuity  Council 
by  virtue  of  a  Cuban  seat  on  the  Coun- 
cU. 

There  has  been  a  change  among 
some  of  the  so-called  nonalined  na- 
tions too,  perhaps  an  awakening  to  the 
realities  of  today's  world.  More  of  the 
nonalined  nations  may  be  becoming 
aware  that  Cuba  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
voice  and  vote  in  the  U.N.  for  Cuba  to 
have  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council  is 
to  give  the  Soviet  Union  still  another 
voice  and  vote. 
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Ms.  Geyer's  article  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  January  16.  1980.  is  re- 
printed below: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  January 
1980] 

In  thx  U.N..  THE  Death  or  a  Castro  Dream 
(By  Georgle  Anne  Geyer) 

In  the  staggeringly  high  drama  of  Iran 
and  Afghanistan,  another  diplomatic  drama 
of  substantial  Importance  has  passed  largely 
unnoticed.  But  when  the  final  score  on  that 
battle  was  tallied  this  week.  It  was  clearly 
the  United  States  and  the  world's  democra- 
cies that  had  won,  and  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  had  lost. 

Here  is  some  of  the  rare  heartening  news 
that  we've  been  missing  in  the  last  four 
months: 

Since  September,  the  Cubans  have  tried, 
using  every  trick  in  the  book,  to  win  the  im- 
portant seat  on  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU. 
They  pulled  out  the  stops.  Their  foreign 
minister.  Isidoro  Malmierea.  took  up  resi- 
dence in  New  York  during  these  months 
and  has  been  present  at  the  assembly 
during  every  vote,  as  well  as  having  lobbied 
Third  World  countries  for  the  last  two 
years. 

What  has  been  the  cadence  of  the  drama? 
The  General  Assembly  has  voted  an  unprec- 
edented 154  times  on  the  Issue.  Cuba  led  its 
democratic  opponent,  Colombia,  on  all  but 
one  vote,  but  never  actually  obtained  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote. 

Then,  on  Friday.  "Afghanistan"  had  its 
first  small  welcome  revenge.  Colombia  led 
on  the  next-to-last  ballot.  72  to  71— for  the 
first  time.  At  least  10  Third  World  nations 
had  switched  from  Cuba  to  Colombia  and. 
over  the  weekend,  it  was  clear  that  a 
number  of  African  states  were  also  going  to 
switch. 

The  Castro  dream  of  not  only  having  the 
important  Security  Council  seat  for  two 
years  but  also  serving  as  president  of  the 
council  during  this  critical  month  was  dead. 

Cuba,  reading  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
withdrew  Monday.  So  did  Colombia.  Mexico 
then  got  the  st;at.  Colombia,  which  has  com- 
ported itself  with  a  consistent  diplomatic 
dignity,  refused  to  let  Cuba  dictate  the  con- 
ditions but  withdrew  anyway. 

There  are  several  important  things  to  be 
noted  in  this  unprecedented  four-month- 
long  marathon,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
that  it  was  brilliant  and  utterly  dogged  di- 
plomacy by  the  three  or  four  American  U.N. 
diplomats  and  one  Colombian  woman  diplo- 
mat that  brought  it  off.  Though  enormous- 
ly outnumbered  by  the  Cubans,  this  small 
band  showed,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  British  Rhodesian  settlement  showed, 
what  creative  diplomacy  can  be. 

I'he  Americans  pulled  out  all  the  Ideologi- 
cal stops,  reminding  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries coolly  that  Cuba  will  never  vote  for  the 
"nonallgned"  but  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  the  UJS.  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  grown  noticeably  unsentimental 
about  the  Cubans  since  the  departure  of 
Ambassador  Andrew  Young. 

But  basically  what  happened  was  that  the 
"nonallgned"  countries,  which  Cuba  is  sup- 
posed to  head  for  the  next  three  years  of 
the  95-member  nonallgned  movement, 
themselves  were  apprehensive  and  even 
angry.  Knowing  that  Cuba  will  always  and 
ever  vote  whatever  way  the  Soviet  Union 
tells  it  to.  they  reacted  against  the  heavy 
handed  Cuban  tactics,  and  many  said  they 
even  feared  the  manner  in  which  Cuba 
would  handle  a  meeting  on  the  Afghanistan 
Invasion.  And.  of  course,  Cuba  has  not  even 
called  a  nonallgned  meeting  on  Afghani- 
stan. 

Indeed,  the  styles  became  increasingly  evi- 
dent and  dramatic  as  the  near-continuous 
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balloting— sometimes  as  many,  as  six  ballots 
In  one  day— went  on  and  on  and  on.  even 
carrying  the  General  Assembly  past  its 
scheduled  mid-December  closing  date. 

When  the  Cuban  delegate  gave  Cuba's 
most  important  speech  on  Dec.  28.  It  was  pe- 
destrian, obdurate  and  threatening.  When 
the  Colombian  spoke  the  same  day.  it  was 
eloquent,  flexible  and  reasonable— but 
strong. 

"The  Cubans  represent  a  legitimate  bloc 
In  the  assembly,"  the  delegate  said,  "but  so 
do  we." 

And  indeed  they  do.  And,  for  the  first 
time,  that  bloc  has  seriously  and  successful- 
ly asserted  Itself. ' 

Though  in  the  shadow  of  the  mammoth 
tragedies  of  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  the 
defeat  of  the  Cubans  still  looms  as  impor- 
tant. It  was  a  major  loss  for  them  and  a 
major  win  for  us,  to  put  it  crassly,  and  it 
shows  what  determined,  finely  honed  diplo- 
macy can  still  do  in  today's  troubled  world.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A 
NEWSPAPERMAN 


HON.  BILL  RATCHFORD 

or  oomracncDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATITES 

Thursday.  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentle- 
man of  my  district  who  has  served  his 
community  faithfully  and  selflessly 
through  a  42-year  career  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  of  the  News-Times,  of  Dan- 
bury,  Conn. 

Bill  Lauf  retired  last  month  as  the 
Sunday  editor  of  that  newspaper,  but 
his  byline  will  continue  to  be  seen  over 
his  regular  "Looitlng  Outdoors"  col- 
umns that  delight  and  inform  the 
paper's  readers.  Old  newspapermen 
never  retire,  it  seems;  they  merely 
take  their  tjrpewriters  home  with 
them  and,  with  time  to  reflect  a  little 
more,  sometimes  write  a  little  less. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  career, 
Bill  has  never  covered  Washington 
and  his  name  may  be  unfamiliar  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  body.  But  he  is  a  fa- 
miliar, respected  figure  in  his  home 
town  of  Danbury  and  in  the  surround- 
ing communities  of  western  Connecti- 
cut. His  readers  know  spring  has  ar- 
rived when  Bill  Lauf  heralds  the  open- 
ing of  the  trout  season;  they  know 
autumn  is  upon  them  when  he  writes 
of  his  childhood  adventures  stalking 
small  game  through  knee-high  leaves 
in  the  woods. 

In  many  ways.  Bill  is  of  the  old 
school  in  Journalism  and  in  outdoors- 
manship.  He  writes  in  a  clear  and  un- 
affected style  about  subjects  he  knows 
through  a  lifetime  in  woods  and 
streams:  there  is  much  love  and  nobO- 
ity  in  his  plain  prose.  And  his  respect 
for  the  outdoors  and  the  creatures 
that  inhabit  our  world  is  evident  in 
every  column  that  bears  his  name:  he 
never  kills  what  he  or  is  family  does 
not  eat,  and  the  land  or  the  lake  he 
leaves  behind  Is  never  the  poorer  for 
his  visit. 

But  the  outdoors  is  not  the  only  sub- 
ject in  which  Bill  is  or  has  been 
expert.  He  has  covered  just  about 
every  beat  there  is  on  a  small  newspa- 
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per.  When  he  was  t>ased  in  Texas  and 
then  stationed  in  North  Africa  during 
World  War  II.  he  sent  periodic  dis- 
patches to  the  paper  he  had  joined 
just  a  few  years  before.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  was  given  the  job  of  city 
hall  reporter,  and  in  time  promoted  to 
wire  editor  and  then  suburban  editor. 
In  1972,  when  the  executives  of  the 
News-Times  decided  to  launch  a 
Simday  newspaper,  it  was  to  Bill  Lauf 
whom  they  turned  to  organize  and 
direct  their  new  project. 

If  Bill  has  enjoyed  a  special  relation- 
ship with  the  subjects  of  his  work  and 
with  his  readers,  his  relationship  with 
his  colleagues  has  been  equally  spe- 
cial. They  know  him  as  a  man  of  pa- 
tience and  perceptiveness.  a  rare  news- 
paperman whose  soul  and  vision  have 
never  been  corrupted  by  his  work.  At  a 
party  in  his  honor  last  weekend,  they 
gave  him  a  desk  and  a  typewriter  and 
they  thanked  him  for  his  dedication, 
his  humility,  for  being  always  and 
truly  himself.  I  share  in  their  tribute 
to  Bill  Lauf  and  I  eagerly  await  the 
output  of  his  hometx>und  but  decided- 
ly imretired  typewriter.* 


A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  HOWARD  B. 
McMULLAN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
and  congratulate  Mr.  Howard  B. 
McMullan,  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  McMullan  Realty.  Inc.  in 
Cleveland  on  his  pending  retirement. 

"Mac",  as  I  know  him,  and  I  worked 
together  several  years  at  the  Carmack 
Realty  Co.  During  those  days.  I  was  a 
young  struggling  lawyer  with  little  or 
no  legal  business.  On  days  when  the 
real  estate  business  was  also  lean, 
"Mac"  and  I  used  to  spend  long  hours 
talking. 

As  a  result  of  this,  he  and  I  became 
very  close  friends.  As  his  real  estate 
clients  began  to  grow,  he  also  helped 
my  legal  business  grow  by  referring 
many  clients  to  me.  I  shall  always  re- 
member his  interest  in  helping  me  as  a 
young  lawyer. 

"Mr.  Mac",  as  he  is  referred  to  by 
his  associates,  has  been  one  of  the 
stalwarts  of  the  real  estate  Industry 
and  the  Cleveland  business  communis 
ty  since  the  I'SSO^s.  Durfng  TTirsuccess- 
f  ul  business  career,  he  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cleveland  community  at 
large.  After  he  begins  his  retirement, 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  an  immis- 
takable  void  within  the  real  estate 
conununlty  in  Cleveland. 

He  has  been  more  than  the  usual 
"run  of  the  mill"  businessman. 
Rather,  he  has  managed  an  exemplary 
business  in  Cleveland  and  systemati- 
cally expanded  it  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  black-owned  firms  in  Cleve- 
land. As  a  token  of  their  admiration. 
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the  staff,  sales  associates  and  brokers 
of  McMullan  Realty,  Inc.  are  honoring 
"Mr.  Mac"  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  McMul- 
lan in  their  salute  and  farewell  by  en- 
tering his  biography  into  the  Record. 
The  achievements  listed  in  his  biogra- 
phy stand  as  a  monument  to  his  deter- 
mination and  contributions  to  the 
people  of  Cleveland. 

BiOGRAPRT  or  H.  B.  McMmxAH 

Howard  B.  McMullan  was  bom  on  June 
14. 1913  In  Frost.  Texas. 

He  spent  his  early  years  in  Prost  and 
Pelham.  Texas,  then  to  move  to  Corslcana, 
Texas  where  he  graduated  from  high 
school  Remaining  in  Texas,  he  attended 
Texas  College  in  Tyler. 

He  married  Aboa  Waters  in  1938  in  Corsl- 
cana. 

His  selling  abilities  began  to  show  when 
he  went  Into  the  insurance  business  with 
Universal  Life  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

He  sold  insurance  throughout,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas. Missouri.  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McMullan  became  a  licensed  real 
esUte  broker  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  in  1949 
where  he  opened  AABA  Realty,  named 
after  his  wife  with  an  extra  "A"  added  to  be 
listed  first  in  the  telephone  book. 

In  1951  McMullan  Joined  Dunbar  Life  In- 
surance Co.  in  Cleveland.  Ohio  as  Assistant 
Agency  Director.  In  this  position  he  trav- 
eled throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
Northern  Kentucky. 

In  1953  McMullan  became  a  licensed  real 
estate  agent  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  He  Joined 
John  Carmack  Realty. 

After  Mr.  Carmack's  demise  In  1960.  "Mr. 
Mac",  as  he  is  fondly  called,  became  a 
broker  and  ran  Carmack  Realty  for  a  period 
of  time. 

In  late  1960  Mr.  McMullan  Joined  forces 
with  Dennis  Wheeler,  another  real  estate 
broker,  an  formed  Dennis  Wheeler  and 
McMullan  Realty. 

McMullan  Realty.  Inc.  was  founded  in 
1962  at  8810  Quincy  Avenue. 

It  was  later  moved  to  2330  East  105th 
Street  In  1963.  The  main  office  was  moved 
to  its  {>resent  location  17017  Miles  Avenue 
in  1970.  2330  East  105th  was  very  active 
branch  office  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1974. 

Despite  having  a  paralyzing  stroke  in 
1964.  this  did  not  deter  Mr.  McMullan  from 
pressing  forward  in  building  a  progressive 
real  estate  organization. 

Mr.  McMullan  is  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Association  of  Real  Estate  Brokers. 
Cleveland  Area  Board  of  Realtors,  Phi  Beta 
Sigma  Fraternity,  Texas  College  Alumni 
and  Parkwood  CME  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMullan  will  be  retiring  in 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  of  Texas  some- 
time during  the  spring  of  1980.« 
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YEAR  OP  THE  COAST 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  for  the  fol- 
lowing votes  on  Monday,  January  28. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 
RoUcall  No.  8.  "Yes."* 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHINCTON 
m  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1980  has 
been  hailed  as  the  "Year  of  the  Coast" 
by  President  Carter  and  by  a  variety 
of  environmental  groups.  Collectively, 
they  wish  to  draw  attention,  not  only 
to  the  considerable  esthetic  beauty  of 
this  portion  of  our  environment,  but 
also  to  (Is  tremendous  economic  im- 
portance. Until  recently,  development 
pressures  in  this  area  have  been  in- 
tense since  53  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  within  a  50-mile-wide  strip 
along  the  coast.  Until  1972.  there  was 
little  planning  or  management  in  the 
coastal  zone  at  the  State  level  and 
none  at  all  at  the  national  level.  How- 
ever, with  the  passage  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  some  order 
was  brought  out  of  this  chaos.  The 
CZMA  has  provided  grants  to  coastal 
States  to  develop  and  administer  State 
coastal  plans  for  balancing  the  com- 
peting interests  along  their  coasts.  It 
also  has  provided  fimds  to  mitigate 
the  onshore  impact  of  coastal  energy 
facilities.  Washington  was  the  first  of 
19  States  and  territories  to  develop  an 
approved  plan. 

The  CZMA  has  had  a  number  of  suc- 
cesses over  the  past  8  years,  but  as  Mr. 
Stxtdds  leads  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee in  reauthorization  hear- 
ings, a  number  of  improvements  need 
to  be  considered.  Prof.  Maur  Hersh- 
man  of  the  University  of  Washington 
has  noted  the  Jurisdictional  conflicts 
which  arise  from  acts  like  the  CZMA 
which  call  for  a  balancing  of  compet- 
ing interests.  The  conflicts  result  in 
delays  which  invite  rash  solutions  like 
"fast  track"  legislation.  He  outlines 
various  schemes  by  which  such  con- 
flicts may  be  reduced,  and  these 
should  be  considered  very  seriously. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  provi- 
sion for  the  balancing  of  interests  by 
State  plans.  Are  all  interests  equal,  or 
are  some  interests  more  equal  than 
others?  Nowhere  does  CZMA  resolve 
that  issue.  Yet  it  seems  that  some 
areas  clearly  need  special  protection. 
Estuaries,  for  example,  are  among  the 
most  biologically  productive  of  all 
habitats:  An  enormous  number  of  spe- 
cies are  dependent  upon  the  estuary 
for  development  during  their  life  cycle 
or  for  the  production  of  the  food  that 
the  animal  eats.  These  species  include 
a  variety  of  commercially  important 
fish  and  shellfisn.  Unfortunately, 
these  highly  productive  areas  are  also 
unusually  sensitive  to  many  kinds  of 
pollution.  The  marshes  and  estuaries 
should  not  be  seen  as  wasteland  to  be 
fUled  in,  but  as  a  significant  resource 
which  we  must  defend  vigorously  for 
our  own  benefit. 

Another  environment  which  de- 
serves greater  attention  is  the  barrier 
island.  These  transient  Islands  provide 
important  protection  for  the  mainland 
from  hurricanes,  tsunamis,  and  ero- 
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slon.  By  their  very  nature,  they  are 
shifting  habitats  on  which  no  prudent 
investor  should  build.  However,  two- 
thirds  of  eastern  barrier  islands  have 
been  disturbed  and,  overall,  14  percent 
of  their  land  is  urbanized  compared  to 
only  3  percent  of  the  mainland.  I  do 
not  advbcate  the  forced  removal  of  ex- 
isting development,  but  ought  the 
Federal  Government  encourage  new 
development  by  providing  cheap  insur- 
ance through  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency?  Does  this 
Agency  combat  the  goals  of  the  CZMA 
by  actually  encouraging  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  due  to  construction  in 
these  inherently  dangerous  areas? 
How  can  all  levels  of  government  coop- 
erate to  insure  the  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens? 

E)orothy  Morrell  of  the  Washington 
Enviromental  Council  has  advocated  a 
number  of  worthwhile  improvements 
in  CZMA.  She  suggests  that  a  State's 
program  should  contain  a  stronger 
permitting  system  to  control  develop- 
ment, or  else  the  State  should  be  em- 
powered to  cu;quire  land  or  develop- 
ment rights  in  Important  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, greater  provision  must  be 
made  for  citizen  participation,  from 
the  very  earliest  stages  of  planning,  to 
the  continued  implementation  of  the 
program. 

The  national  observance  of  the 
"Year  of  the  Coast"  will  focus  our  at- 
tention on  CZMA.  our  only  tool  for 
management  in  this  vital,  life-sustain- 
ing area.  The  public  Interest  and 
debate  that  it  generates  will  lead  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  act  for  the  public 
good.* 


THE  CASE  PROGRAM 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  sev- 
eral people  in  my  home  district  who 
are  in  the  construction  business  or 
who  are  contractors,  that  theft  of  con- 
struction equipment  has  become  an 
ever  increasing  problem. 

I  did  a  little  research  on  my  own  and 
have  discovered  that,  indeed,  this  Is  a 
major  problem,  and  not  just  in  New 
Mexico.  This  is  a  national  problem 
which  runs  into  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment. 

According  to  the  Associated  General 
Contractors,  there  was  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $700  million 
worth  of  construction  equipment 
stolen  last  year  from  members  of  its 
organization.  This  does  not  even  take 
into  account  all  the  subcontractors 
and  independent,  small  builders  who 
are  not  members  of  the  AGC.  In  all 
likelihood,  the  true  amount  of  con- 
struction equipment  theft  is  in  the  bil- 
lion dollar  range. 

Before  my  colleagues  take  my  com- 
ments to  mean  that  I  am  seeking  a 
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Federal  solution  to  this  growing  prob- 
lem, let  me  state  that  my  reason  for 
speaking  to  the  issue  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite—I would  seek  solution  In  the 
private  sector  and  at  the  local  law  en- 
forcement level.  What  we  do  not  need 
is  the  Congress  and  the  long  arm  of 
some  Federal  regulatory  agency  pre- 
senting one  of  the  typical  Federal  so- 
lutions which  become  another  never- 
ending,  expensive  program  which 
solves  nothing  and  costs  the  taxpayers 
billions. 

In  fact,  while  this  problem  has  not 
received  the  attention  It  should  have 
from  either  the  construction  equip- 
ment industry  or  law  enforcement 
agencies— no  one  had  any  type  of  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  theft  until  about  6 
months  ago— there  is  now  a  concerted 
effort  being  made  to  stop  construction 
equipment  theft.  My  efforts  to  find 
out  more  about  this  have  been  aided 
Immeasurably  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.  of 
Racine.  Wis.,  which  has  the  first  and 
only  construction  equipment  theft 
prevention  program  in  the  Industry. 

The  Case  program,  which  Is  primar- 
ily an  educational  program  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  owners,  oper- 
ations and  dealers  of  construction 
equipment,  has  already  brought  about 
some  very  positive  results.  The  compa- 
ny, which  I  understand  is  the  second 
largest  construction  equipment  compa- 
ny in  North  America— and  possibly  In 
the  world— has  been  working  closely 
with  law  enforcement  agencies  at  all 
levels.  Including  the  FBI.  to  help  them 
understand  the  scope  of  the  problem 
and  to  teach  them  about  construction 
equipment.  Until  the  J.  I.  Case  pro- 
gram law  enforcement  people  were 
very  much  in  the  dark  about  what  this 
type  of  equipment  looked  like,  much 
less  where  Identification  numbers 
could  be  located  on  the  equipment. 

In  addition,  the  Case  company  has 
been  very  public  with  its  program,  of- 
fering It  to  the  rest  of  the  Industry  no 
questions  asked.  In  fact.  Caterpillar 
Co.  and  John  Deere  Co.  have  both  re- 
quested and  received  from  Case  the 
entire  program.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  construction-related  associations 
have  begun  using  the  program  to  help 
stop  construction  equipment  theft. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is 
simply  that  the  best  way  to  solve  most 
of  the  problems  we  face  Is  to  leave 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  experts  In 
the  private  sector  rather  than  having 
the  Federal  Government  always  step- 
ping in  and  spending  billions  while 
solving  nothing.* 


SUNSET  LEGISLATION:  A  PRIOR- 
ITY FOR  THE  OVERSIGHT  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALiPOwnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
96th  Congress  has  been  called  the 
"Oversight     Congress."     For     that 
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reason,  improved  performance  of  over- 
sight should  be  one  of  our  major  legis- 
lative goals  for  this  second  session. 
Through  Improved  congressional  over- 
sight, unnecessary  and  inefficient 
Government  programs  will  be  weeded 
out  and  our  national  resources  can  be 
more  effectively  allocated  to  our  na- 
tional needs. 

I  have,  therefore,  cosp>onsored  the 
Long-Derrick  bill.  H.R.  5858.  the 
Sunset  Review  Act.  This  legislation 
promises  a  dynamic  approach  to  a 
better  program  review,  which.  I  might 
add.  is  fully  compatlable  with  the  ex- 
isting legislative  process.  A  cogent  ex- 
planation of  the  problems  and  the 
sunset  prescription  appeared  recently 
In  the  Washington  Star  in  a  guest  edi- 
torial by  the  author  of  H.R.  5858,  the 

Hon.  OlLLIS  LONO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article, 

which  follows,  to  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues.  I  urge  wide  cosponsorship 

of  this  Important  legislation,  which  I 

consider  a  high  priority  for  action  In 

the  96th  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  5, 19801 

Makuig  SunsET  Ijwisiatiow  Work 

(By  Rep.  Cillls  W.  Long) 

The  tale  is  a  familiar  one.  Congress  passes 
"sweeping"  legislation  to  deal  with  a  "press- 
ing" social  problem.  Several  years  later  the 
people  Intended  to  be  served  by  the  pro- 
gram are  no  better  off.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  still  trying  to  complete  a 
myriad  of  forms  and  to  comply  with  a  pleth- 
ora of  regulations.  Whfle  many  federal  pro- 
grams work  well,  it  is  examples  such  as 
these  that  are  on  the  public  mind  today. 
This  view  of  govemment-as-bungler  has 
spawned  Proposition  13  and  slmlliar  calls  to 
restrict  federal  spending. 

A  deeper  reading  of  public  sentiment  re- 
veals that  the  outcry  Is  not  as  much  against 
big  government  as  it  Is  against  inefficient 
government.  Citizens  are  willing  to  pay 
taxes  If  they  feel  their  dollars  are  being  well 
spent.  Congress  is  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion. Well-intentioned  legislation  is  adopted 
only  to  be  lost  or  misinterpreted  farther 
down  the  pike.  As  Congress  moves  onto  the 
next  issue,  it  too  often  forgets  to  check  back 
on  laws  it  enacted  previously. 

Hoping  to  get  a  better  handle  on  both  the 
budget  and  program  performance,  many 
members  endorsed  the  Idea  of  "simset"  leg- 
islation. The  essence  of  the  sunset  principle 
is  that  Congress  should  reexamine  pro- 
grams, and.  If  they  no  longer  justify  con- 
tinuance, should  terminate  them. 

The  rub  in  getting  sunset  legislation  to 
work  is  to  encourage  congressional  commit- 
tees to  review  programs  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  original  sunset  proposal  Included 
an  "automatic  termination"  procedure  to 
serve  as  a  prod  to  committees.  If  a  commit- 
tee failed  to  conduct  a  review  of  a  program 
required  under  a  preset  10-year  schedule,  or 
Congress  faUed  to  act  on  the  review,  the 
program  would  be  "automatically"  termi- 
nated. 

Predictably,  such  a  procedure  set  off 
alarm  bells  in  many  quarters.  Civil  rights 
groups  worried  about  the  protection  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  Business  worried  that 
abrupt  changes  in  tax  laws  could  create  eco- 
nomic Instability.  Pensioners  worried  that 
programs  which  they  paid  Into  for  years 
would  be  ended.  The  result  was  a  list  of  ex- 
emptions that  rivaled  the  inclusions. 

Automatic  termination  is  not  the  only  or 
best  way  to  encourage  committees  to  take  a 
second  look  at  programs.  The  key  to  making 
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sunset  leglilatlmi  work  Is  to  provide  commits 
tees  with  the  incentives  to  conduct  reviews 
as  part  of  their  regular  legislative  duties. 
What  Is  needed  is  not  just  more  review  but 
better  organized  review. 

A  flrat  step  would  be  the  adoption  of  an 
agenda  for  "sunset  reviews"  at  the  start  of 
each  Congress.  The  agenda  would  include 
the  programs  or  provisions  of  tax  law  that 
committees  intend  to  re-examine  during 
that  Congress.  The  agenda  would  allow 
committees  to  target  their  reviews  toward 
those  parts  of  the  budget  most  in  need  of 
scrutiny. 

The  agenda  should  also  include  a  directive 
to  each  committee  to  report  legislation  tbat 
would  continue,  modify  or  terminate'  the 
programs  it  had  examined.  If  the  program 
was  operating  well.  Congress  would  vote  to 
continue  it.  If  the  program  needed  change. 
Congress  could  vote  to  Improve  it.  If  the 
program  has  outlived  Its  usefulness.  Con- 
gress could  vote  to  end  It. 

This  procedure  would  effectively  link  the 
reviews  conducted  by  committees  to  legislar 
tlve  action  during  the  same  Congress.  The 
performance  of  committees  will  be  twice 
checked  by  the  full  Congress  under  this 
process— when  the  sunset  agenda  is  adopted 
In  the  first  session  of  Congress;  and  when 
committees  report  legislation  based  on  their 
reexaminations  In  the  second  session.  These 
features  serve  as  major  incentives  for  com- 
mittees to  conduct  meaningful  reviews  of 
programs  in  their  jurisdiction. 

Most  important,  no  program  or  tax  provi- 
sion would  terminate  automatically.  Com- 
mittees will  have  the  omwrtunlty  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  study,  and  congress  will 
retain  the  prerogative  to  vote  on  the  com- 
mittee recommendations. 

This  is  a  sensible  approach  to  sunset  legis- 
lation. It  grafts  the  principle  of  sunset 
review  onto  a  workable  and  realistic  proce- 
dure. In  the  long  run.  it  Is  only  through  this 
kind  of  reexamination  that  Congress  will 
begin  to  have  an  impact  on  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  government.* 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
ACT  AMENDBCENT  OF  1980 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consumer  P»roduct  Safety  Act  to 
modify  certain  postemployment  re- 
strictions applicable  to  officers  smd 
employees  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  (CPSC).  Current- 
ly, Commission  employees  are  subject 
to  the  postemployment  restrictions  of 
both  the  recently  passed  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  and  section  4(gK2)  of 
the  Safety  Act  passed  in  1972.  Section 
4(g)(2)  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  post-Govern- 
ment employment  conflicts  of  Interest. 
Unfortunately,  the  focus  of  section 
4(g)(2)  is  different  from  that  of  the 
more  recent  Ethics  In  Government 
Act.  Specifically.  secUon  4(gK2)  places 
limitations  on  the  company  from 
Whom  a  former  CPSC  employee  can 
receive  compensation.  It  does  not  ad- 
dress, as  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  does,  the  nature  of  the  work  the 
employee  did  at  the  Commission  or 
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the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  post- 
Commission  employment. 

This  foctis  of  section  4(gK2)  results 
in  a  number  of  Inequities.  For  exam- 
ple, an  accountant  at  CPSC  with  no 
regulatory  responsibility  cannot, 
under  section  4(gK2).  go  to  work  for  a 
manufacturer  regulated  by  the  Com- 
mission. Also,  a  CPSC  attorney  who 
leaves  to  Join  a  private  law  firm 
cannot  represent  such  a  manufacturer 
iiX  an  antitrust,  securities,  or  tax 
matter.  If  one  of  his  partners  or  asso- 
ciates represents  a  manufacturer  sub- 
ject to  the  act  in  a  securities  or  tax 
matter,  he  cannot  share  in  the  part- 
nership income  derived  from  that  rep- 
resentation. All  of  these  restrictions 
apply  even  if  the  former  employee 
does  absolutely  no  CPSC  related  work 
and  the  manufacturer  has  no  pending 
or  past  matter  at  CPSC. 

Further,  section  4(gK2)  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  CPSC  to  attract  and 
hold  competent,  qualified  people.  A 
qualified  accountant,  choosing  be- 
tween employment  at  the  Commission 
or  some  other  regulatory  agency  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act.  would  likely  choose  the  other 
agency— all  other  things  being  equal. 

Under  this  bill.  Commission  employ- 
ees would  be  subject  to  the  same  post- 
employment  restrictions  under  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  as  are  other 
regulatory  agency  personneL  Briefly, 
the  Ethics  Act  prohibits  any  former 
employee  from  acting  as  an  agent,  at- 
torney, or  making  oral  or  written  com- 
munications to  his  former  agency  on 
any  matter  in  which  the  employee  was 
personally  and  substantially  involved. 
The  act  also  prohibits,  for  a  period  of 
2  years,  a  former  employee  from  rep- 
resenting any  person  on  a  matter 
which  was  pending  under  the  employ- 
ee's official  responsibility.  Finally,  the 
act  prohibits  former  employees  above 
pay  grade  GS-17  from  representing 
anyone  in  a  formal  appearance  before 
his  former  agency  for  1  year. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


BELENKO'S  DECISION  FOR 
FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAuroRKu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SE3nATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cold  war  has  heated  up  once  again. 
Those  who  were  blind  to  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  struggle  must  rfow  some- 
how cope  with  the  reality  of  the  mas- 
sive Soviet  assault  on  Afghanistan,  the 
brutal  employment  of  poison  gas,  and 
the  consummate  arrogance  of  the 
leadership  of  a  militaristic,  totalitar- 
ian political  order.  The  brutality  of 
communism  is  explainable  in  simple 
terms;  it  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
unrestrained  centralized  power,  armed 
al)soIutism.  annointed  with  a  mes.sian- 
ic  ideological  mission. 

Whittaker  Chambers  understood  the 
nature  of  the  current  struggle.  Many 
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of  our  leaders  have  failed  its  signifi- 
cance, largely  because  they  have  been 
mentally  trained  to  think  in  categories 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  true  nature  of  the  struggle.  The 
American  political  elite  is  dominated 
largely  by  talented  men  with  legal  and 
managerial  skills;  but  our  political 
analysis  is  largely  quantitative  and  too 
often  superficial.  The  heart  of  the  cur- 
rent struggle,  as  Chambers  knew,  was 
a  struggle  for  man's  soul.  I  am  not 
making  that  claim.  The  Communists 
are  making  that  claim.  It  is  they,  not 
the  gentleman  from  California,  who 
claim  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  history.  That  is  why  the 
story  of  Viktor  Belenko  has  a  special 
meaning.  His  defectioft  points  up  the 
vulnerability  of  our  adversaries:  the 
Inability  to  cope  with  simple,  un- 
adorned truth.  The  stale,  dry  catego- 
ries of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  are 
ritualistically  dragged  out  to  answer 
every  conceivable  social,  economic,  and 
even  psychological  problem,  and  hence 
they  answer  virtually  nothing.  Empty 
chants. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  this  por- 
tion of  a  selection  from  Reader's 
Digest  on  Belenkc's  decision  for  free- 
dom: 

Belknko's  Decision  for  Preedom 
deademxd  hops 

Ludmilla  cried  every  day  their  first  week 
or  so  In  Chuguyevka.  Salsk,  which  she  so  de- 
spised, seemed  glittering  and  glamorous  In 
comparison  with  this  village  of  2000  souls. 
Isolated  in  forests  not  far  from  Korea  to  the 
south  and  Manchuria  to  the  west.  The 
streets  were  unllghted  and  unpaved,  the 
frame  houses  were  unpalnted.  the  out- 
houses and  open  garbage  pits  in  their  yards 
buzzed  with  flies  and  crawled  with  worms. 

A  few  days  after  Belenko  reported,  base 
commandant  Lt.  CoL  Yevgeny  Ivanovich 
Shevsov  and  the  chief  political  officer  con- 
vened all  pilots  in  a  secret  meeting.  To  Be- 
lenko, their  candor  bespoke  desperation. 

"Drunkenness  is  widespread  and  con- 
stant," they  said.  "Several  times  the  soldiers 
have  refused  to  eat  their  food.  They  are 
writing  to  their  parents  about  what  a  horri- 
ble situation  we  have  here,  and  the  organs 
of  State  Security  have  been  investigating." 

The  collapse  of  morale  and  discipline  and 
the  resultant  chaos  were  outgrowths  of  a 
massive  acd  urgent  military  buildup  pro- 
gressing throughout  the  Soviet  Far  East.  In 
the  previous  two  months  the  number  of  of- 
ficers and  men  at  Chuguyevka  had  quadru- 
pled, and  more  were  arriving  weekly.  But  no 
provisions  bad  been  made  to  expand  hous- 
ing, dining  or  other  facilities. 

Nearly  200  men  were  jammed  into  bar- 
racks marginally  adequate  for  40.  There 
were  two  water  faucets  in  each  bturacks;  the 
toilet  was  outside.  The  men  received  a 
change  of  underwear  once  a  week  and  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  village  for  a  bath 
every  ten  days,  there  being  no  bathhouse  on 
the  base.  Comparable  congestion  In  the 
mess  hall  made  cleanliness  impossible. 

Except  for  a  television  set,  no  recreational 
facilities  of  any  kind  were  available.  The 
men  were  forbidden  to  listen  to  records  or  a 
transistor  radio,  to  draw  pictures  of  women, 
to  read  fiction,  to  lie  or  sit  on  their  bunks 
during  their  free  time  (there  was  no  place 
else  to  sit),  to  drink.  But  drink  they  did.  In 
staggering  quantities,  for  alcohol  intended 
for  the  planes  was  the  one  commodity  avail- 
able In  limitless  amounts. 
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Belenko  was  sent  to  a  training  center  near 
Moscow  for  a  few  weeks'  Intensive  study  of 
the  MiO-3S.  When  he  returned  in  mid-June, 
he  found  that  dysentery  had  disabled  40 
percent  of  the  regiment,  two  soliders  had 
committed  suicide  and  at  least  20  had  de- 
serted. The  men  were  verging  on  open 
mutiny.  Moscow  was  incensed,  and  Com- 
mandant Shevsov  was  terrified  when  he 
learned  that  the  regional  political  officer 
was  flying  in  to  lecture  the  officers. 

Shevsov  announced  that  a  pilot  from  each 
squadron  would  have  to  speak  at  the  sched- 
uled assembly,  present  an  assessment  of  the 
regiment's  problems  and  then  propose  solu- 
tions. 

Belenko  was  the  fifth  member  of  the  regi- 
ment to  speak.  "We  must  consider  our  prob- 
lems in  light  of  the  principles  of  Marxism- 
Leninism."  he  began.  'These  principles 
teach  us  that  man  is  a  product  of  his  envi- 
ronment. If  we  examine  the  environment  In 
which  we  have  placed  our  men,  we  can  see 
the  origins  of  our  problems. 

"On  the  kolkhoz  [collective  farm]  I  have 
seen  livestock  housed  better  than  our  men 
are  housed.  I  have  seen  pigs  fed  better  than 
our  men  are  fed.  There  Is  no  place  for  our 
men  to  wash  themselves.  That  and  the 
filthy  mess  hall  arc  why  we  have  so  much 
dysentery.  There  is  no  place  for  our  men  to 
play,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  do  almost 
anything  that  a  normal  young  man  would 
want  to  do.  We  have  created  for  them  an  en- 
vironment from  which  any  normal  person 
would  want  to  escape,  and  so  they  try  to 
escape  through  alcohol. 

"We  must  change  that  environment  First. 
we  must  build  decent  barracks,  a  decent 
mess  hall,  a  decent  latrine  and  a  bathhouse 
with  hot  water.  We  should  build  a  football 
field  and  a  library  so  the  men  can  Improve 
their  professional  skills.  And  If  they  want  to 
read  detective  stories,  why  not  let  them?  It's 
better  than  having  them  drink  alcohol." 

The  visttinc  poUtlcal  officer,  who  had 
been  taking  notes,  rose,  his  face  fixed  with  a 
waxen  smile. 

"Comrade  officers,  this  nas  been  a  produc- 
tive gathering.  But  to  you.  Comrade  Be- 
lenko, I  must  say  a  few  words  frankly.  Tou 
do  not  ask,  'What  may  I  give  to  the  Party?* 
You  ask  the  Party  to  give,  give,  give.  You  do 
not  understand  that  our  country  cannot 
build  complex  aircraft,  modem  airfields  and 
barracks  all  at  the  same  time,  and  your  pri- 
orities are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they 
should  be.  You  spoke  of  the  principles  of 
MarxIsm-Lenlnlsm.  I  urge  you  to  restudy 
these  principles  until  you  understand  that 
the  Party  and  the  people  are  one  and  that, 
therefore,  the  needs  of  the  Party  always 
must  be  first." 

The  faintest  of  hopes  sparked  by  Belen- 
ko's  speech  evaporated.  Nothing  would  be 
done. 

Worse,  Ludmilla  announced  that  she 
would  leave  him  In  October  they  had  tried 
their  best:  they  had  failed;  It  was  pointless 
to  try  anew.  Her  parents  were  overjoyed  by 
the  prospect  of  having  her  and  Dmitri  with 
them:  after  she  left,  It  would  be  best  for  all 
if  Belenko  never  saw  her  or  Dmitri,  who 
would  only  be  confused  by  his  reappear- 
ance. 

DECISION  FOR  FREEDOM 

Conditions  at  Chuguyevka  were  typical  of 
those  throughout  the  Far  East.  Reports  of 
desertions,  suicides,  disease  and  alcoholism 
were  flooding  into  Moscow  from  bases  all 
over.  In  late  June,  Shevsov  convened  the  of- 
ficers in  secret  to  convey  grave  news.  All  the 
reports  had  caused  such  concern  In  Moscow 
that  the  minister  of  defense  himself  was 
coming  to  the  Far  East  and  to  Chuguyevka.. 

The  career  of  every  officer  would  depend 
on  the  minister's  Impressions;  to  make  a 
good  Impression,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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build  a  paved  road  from  the  base  to  the  hell- 
copter  pad  where  he  would  land,  four  miles 
away.  The  regiment  would  begin  work  on 
the  road  tomorrow. 

It  was  never  clear  Just  where  the  order 
originated;  certainly  Shevsov  had  no  au- 
thority to  Initiate  such  a  costly  undertaking. 
In  any  case,  everybody  turned  to  road  build- 
ing. 

It's  \mbellevable.  For  the  cost  of  this  we 
could  have  built  everything— barracks,  mess 
hall,  everything. 

But  the  crowning  order  was  yet  to  come. 
Within  a  radius  of  about  a  mile,  the  land 
around  the  base  had  been  cleared  of  trees  to 
facilitate  takeoffs  and  landings.  The  minis- 
ter, it  was  said,  was  a  devotee  of  nature.  He 
would  want  to  see  green  trees  as  he  rode  to 
the  base.  Therefore,  trees  would  have  to  be 
transplanted  from  the  forests  to  line  the 
road. 

You  can't  transplant  trees  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer!  Everybody  knows 
that! 

But  transplanted  they  were,  hundreds  of 
them,  pines,  spruces,  poplars.  By  the  first 
week  In  July  they  were  dead. 

Dig  them  up  and  replace  them.  So  they 
did.  with  the  same  results. 

Do  it  again.  He  may  be  here  anytime  now. 
So  again  trees  were  imported  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Again  they  all  died.  PlnaUy  acknowl- 
edging that  nature  would  not  change  Its 
ways  for  them,  someone  had  an  Idea  I^ave 
them  there,  and  Just  before  he, arrives, 
spray  them  with  green  paint.  Well  drive 
fast,  and  he  won't  know  the  difference. 

But  a  reprieve  came  in  early  August.  Ill- 
ness had  forced  the  minister  to  cancel  his 
Inspection. 

To  fly  well,  a  pilot  must  practice  regular- 
ly. His  skills,  like  muscles,  grow  flabby 
through  disuse.  But  because  of  fuel  short- 
ages and  preoccupation  with  the  road,  they 
bad  flown  little  since  May. 

The  second  day  after  they  resumed,  a 
pilot  suffered  vertigo  as  he  descended 
through  clouds.  In  his  disorientation  be 
panicked  and  ejected  himself.  Scrub  one 
MiG-25  and  the  millions  of  rubles  it  cost. 

Another  pilot  allowed  a  MiO  to  careen  off 
the  runway.  A  civilian  bus  was  passing,  and 
like  a  great  steel  knife,  the  wing  of  the  MIO 
sheared  off  the  top  third  of  the  bus,  killing 
ten  of  the  passengers. 

The  crashes  might  have  ocoirred  even  if 
the  pilots  had  been  flying  regularly.  But  Be- 
lenko didn't  think  so.  It  was  murder. 

That  night  he  knew  It  was  futile  to  post- 
pone a  decision  any  longer.  A  fever  of  the 
spirit  possessed  him,  and  only  by  a  decision 
could  he  get  relief. 

For  me,  there  can  be  no  purpose  or  mean- 
ing to  life  under  this  system.  Is  there  free- 
dom in  the  West,  in  America?  I  know  they 
have  lied  about  everything  else. 

On  a  navigation  map  Belenko  drew  an  arc 
from  Chuguyevka  representing  the  maxi- 
mum range  he  could"attaln.  Within  the  arc 
he  discerned  only  one  airfield  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  MiO-25,  the  military 
field  at  Chitose  on  the  Japanese  island  of 
Hokkaido.  AU  HghL  It  has  to  be  Chitose. 

WE  WnX  GET  TOU  BACK 

Barely  maintaining  airspeed,  Belenko  slid 
the  MiG-25  downward.  Finally,  he  saw  an 
airiield— not  Chitose.  but  the  commerelal 
airport  at  Hakodate,  90  miles  to  the  south- 
west. The  runway  was  shorter  by  a  third 
than  any  on  which  he  had  ever  landed  a 
MiO-2S.  and  he  knew  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  stop  on  the  field.  But  maybe  he  could 
keep  the  plane  and  himself  largely  Intact. 

He  touched  the  runway  at  220  knoU.  As 
he  deployed  the  drag  chute  and  repeatedly 
slammed  down  the  brake  pedal,  the  MiO 
bucked  and  vibrated.  Tires  burning,  it 
screeched  and  skidded,  rtn  off  the  end  of 
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the  field,  knocked  down  a  pole,  and  finally 
stopped  800  feet  off  the  runway.  The  front 
tire  had  blown,  but  that  was  all.  The  tanks 
contained  enough  fuel  for  about  30  more 
seconds  of  flight. 

The  Japanese  quickly  summoned  an  offi- 
cial who  spoke  Russian.  "TeU  me  how  it 
happened.  Did  you  lose  your  way?" 

"No,  I  did  not.  I  flew  here  on  purpose.  I 
am  asking  political  asylum  In  the  United 
States.  Place  guards  around  the  aircraft  and 
call  the  Americans  immediately." 

The  next  day  in  a  Tokyo  naval  prison 
where  Belenko  was  lodged  for  his  own 
safety,  a  Japanese  announced.  "There  Is  an 
American  here  who  wishes  to  speak  with 
you." 

The  Dark  Forces.  What  will  they  do  with 
me? 

The  American,  dressed  in  a  three-piece 
gray  suit,  a  white  shirt  with  a  button-down 
collar,  a  striped  tie  and  black  shoes,  offered 
his  hand  when  Belenko  entered  the  office  of 
the  base  commandant.  "My  name  is  Jim  and 
I  represent  the  U.S.  government."  he  said  In 
flawless  russlan.  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet 
you  and  an  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  granted 
your  request  for  political  asylum.  You  have 
nothing  to  worry  about.  As  soon  as  the  nec- 
essary bureaucratic  procedures  are  complet- 
ed, you  will  fly  to  the  SUtes.  It  won't  be 
long." 

Later  a  package  and  note  were  delivered 
to  him:  "It  was  nice  talking  with  you.  I  hope 
these  books  help  you  pass  the  time.  Best  re- 
gards. Jim." 

The  package  contained  two  books:  a  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenlt- 
syn  and  The  Great  Terror  by  Robert  Con- 
quest, both  in  Russian.  Anyone  caught  read- 
ing either  In  the  Soviet  Union  could  expect 
a  TT't"''"'""  prison  sentence  of  three  years. 
Drawn  by  the  lure  of  the  forbidden.  Be- 
lenko read  curiously  at  first,  then  passion- 
ately, then  as  a  man  possessed. 

All  his  InteUectual  life  he  had  detected 
symptoms  of  a  sickness  in  Soviet  society, 
signs  that  something  was  fundamentally 
wrong.  Yet  he  never  discerned  any  logic  in 
all  the  failures,  stupidities,  cruelties  and  In- 
justices he  observed.  Now  Solzhenitsyn,  a 
Russian  viewing  Soviet  society  from  within. 
and  Conquest,  an  Englishman  analyzing  It 
from  without,  independently  and  in  sepa- 
rate ways,  gave  him  the  understanding  he 
had  always  sought. 

Belenko  was  one  escapee  the  Russians  had 
to  get  back.  Not  only  was  he  probably  the 
most  knowledgeable  Soviet  military  officer 
to  flee  since  World  War  11;  he  was  by  Soviet 
definition  the  quintessence  of  the  New  Com- 
munist Idan.  To  admit  otherwise  would  be 
be  to  admit  that  the  Party  had  been  ludi- 
crously wrong,  that  the  whole  concept  of 
the  New  Communist  Man  might  be  a  myth. 
Thus,  Belenko  became  the  only  defector 
about  whom  the  Russians  publicly  had  only 
good  to  say.  And  they  quickly  amassed  all 
their  propaganda  and  diplomatic  resources 
in  a  massive  effort  to  recapture  him. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  official  who  accompanied  him  from 
Hakodate  came  to  the  prison.  "The  Soviet 
Union  is  exerting  enormous  pressure  upon 
us."  he  said.  "They  do  not  believe  that  you 
are  acting  voluntarily.  They  are  accusing  us 
of  keeping  you  by  use  of  force  and  narcotics. 
It  would  be  a  great  service  to  Japan  If  you 
would,  meet  with  a  Soviet  representative  and 
disprove  their  accusations." 

As  Belenko  entered  the  conference  room 
that  afternoon,  a  KGB  officer,  who  posed  as 
a  first  secretary  of  the  Soviet  embassy  In 
Tokyo,  Jumped  up  and  started  his  spieL 

"The  Soviet  government  knows  that  what 
happened  was  not  your  fault.  We  know  that 
you  did  not  voluntarily  land  your  plane  in 
Japan,  that  you  lost  your  way  and  were 
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forced  down.  We  know  that  the  Japanese 
have  drugged  you  with  narcotlca  I  have 
come  to  help  you  return  to  your  own  people, 
to  your  loving  wife  and  son.  to  your  rela- 
tives. Your  wife,  your  father,  your  mother, 
your  aunt  have  Joined  in  sending  a  collec- 
tive letter  to  you." 

How  could  they  get  them  together  so  Quick- 
ly, from  the  Donba*.  Siberia,  the  Far  East? 
It's  preposterous.  And  I  don't  care  anyway. 

As  the  KGB  officer  started  to  read  the 
letter  aloud,  Belenko  stood  up  and  looked 
him  In  the  eyes  with  unflinching  contempt. 
"Walt  a  minute,"  he  Interrupted.  "I  am  here 
voluntarily.  Nobody  has  used  force  or  given 
me  any  drugs.  I  on  my  own  Initiative  have 
requested  political  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  Excuse  me.  Our  conversation  Is 
ended." 

"Traltori"  shouted  the  KOB  officer.  "You 
know  what  happens  to  traitors!  One  way  or 
another  we  will  get  you  back!" 

A  SPECTACUIAR  SHOW 

Belenko's  departure  for  the  United  States 
did  nothing  to  reduce  Soviet  pressures  on 
Japan;  they  were  merely  ref  ocused  on  recov- 
ery of  the  MIO-25  before  the  Americans 
could  study  It.  Surveillance  flighte  by  Soviet 
fighters  and  seizure  of  Japanese  fishing 
craft  and  their  crews  at  sea  were  frequent. 
Moscow  threatened  economic  retaliation 
and  hinted  at  dire  consequences  unless  the 
Ja4>anese  gave  In  at  once. 

In  their  thre&U  and  insolence,  the  Rus- 
sians bad  provoked  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, with  widespread  support  from  the 
citizenry,  into  a  posture  of  defiance.  The 
Japanese  decided  to  make  the  MIO-2S  avail- 
able to  the  Americans  for  at  least  30  days, 
provided  the  specialists  who  came  to  inspect 
it  wore  civilian  clothes  and  acted  as  consult- 
ants working  under  their  supervision. 

Flying  toward  what  he  envisioned  as  the 
lair  of  the  Dark  Forces,  Belenko  knew  little 
of  the  International  storm  he  was  precipitat- 
ing. In  his  psychological  approach  to  Amer- 
ica, he  was  continuing  the  Intellectual  quest 
which  had  driven  him  much  of  his  life.  He 
had  to  understand  the  underlying  order, 
causes,  purpose  of  the  world  he  was  enter- 
ing. But  he  was  so  inured  to  deceit  that  he 
was  skeptical  of  everything. 

They  landed  at  Dulles  Airport  near  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  in  darkness  and  drove  for 
about  an  hour  until  the  car  turned  into  a 
long  driveway.  The  headlights  illuminat«d 
an  imposing  southern  mansion.  After  enter- 
ing, Jim  pointed  to  a  bedroom  and  told  him 
to  sleep  as  long  as  he  wished. 

Belenko  awakened  at  mldmomlng  and 
went  to  the  dining  room.  There  Jim  Intro- 
duced him  to  Peter,  one  of  the  three  Ameri- 
cans who  were  to  affect  his  future  most  sig- 
nificantly. Peter  was  a  devout  Catholic,  the 
father  of  eight  children,  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  one  of  the  best  clandestine  offl- 
cers  the  United  SUtes  had.  Next-  Belenko 
met  his  "baby-sitter."  Nick,  a  Marine  ser- 
geant the  same  age  as  he.  Bom  of  Russian 
parents.  Nick  was  to  be  In  the  next  weeks 
companion,  guide,  friend  and,  though  it  was 
not  put  that  way,  bodyguard. 

As  Belenko  had  only  one  set  of  clothes, 
they  drove  to  a  shopping  center  outside  a 
small  Virginia  town  and  headed  toward  a 
clothing  store.  But  Belenko  Insisted  on  in- 
specting a  supermarket  on  the  way.  He  no- 
ticed the  smell  or  rather  the  absence  of 
smell:  then  he  explored  in  astonishment. 
Mountains  of  fmit  and  fresh  vegetables;  a 
long  bin  of  sausages  and  cold  cuts:  an  equal- 
ly long  shelf  of  cheeses;  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
more  than  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  one 
place;  the  meat  counter,  at  least  20  yards 
long,  with  virtually  every  kind  of  meat  in 
the  world— wrapped  so  you  could  take  it  in 
your  hands,  examine  and  choose.  Long 
aisles  of  frozen  foods,  every  kind  of  Juice 
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and  much  else  that  he  did  not  recognize. 
Nobody  doled  any  of  this  out.  It  was  all 
there  for  anybody  to  select. 

IS  thit  were  a  real  store,  in  Us$  than  an 
hour  a  woman  could  buy  enough  food  to 
feed  a  whole  family  for  two  weeks.  But 
where  are  the  people,  the  crowds,  the  Ujies? 
Ah,  that  proves  it  Thit  is  not  a  real  store. 

As  Peter  and  Nick  steered  him  back 
toward  the  clothing  store,  Belenko  bolted 
into  a  shop  offerinc  televisions,  stereos, 
radios  and  calculators.  Several  color-televi- 
sion sets  were  tuned  to  different  channels, 
and  the  brilliance  and  clarity  of  the  hues  as 
well  as  the  diversity  of  the  programs 
amazed  him.  But  he  was  not  fooled.  A  color- 
TV  in  the  Soviet  Union  cost  a  worker  ap- 
proximately five  months'  wages,  and  be- 
cause of  difficulties  with  transistors  and 
solid-state  circuitry,  the  quality  was  poor. 
Obviously  this  was  another  showplace  of 
the  Dark  Forces. 

He  bad  to  appraise  the  clothing  store  only 
a  minute  or  so  to  realize  It  also  was  a  fake. 
Here  were  perhaps  300  suits,  along  with 
sports  Jackets,  overcoats,  hanging  openly  on 
racks,  pfles  of  trousers  and  shirts  lying  on 
counters,  ties  within  the  reach  of  anybody 
passing:  even  the  shoes  were  out  in  the 
open— and  all  this  was  gvuu-ded  by  only  a 
few  clerks. 

"I  congratulate  you."  Belenko  said  en 
route  back  to  the  mansion,  "that  was  a  spec- 
tacular show  you  put  on  for  me." 

Nick  laughed,  but  not  Peter,  "Viktor,  I 
give  you  my  word  that  what  you've  Just  seen 
Is  a  common,  typical  shopping  center.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  them  all  over 
America.** 

"Can  the  average  American  worker  buy 
what  we  saw  there?  Can  he  buy  a  color-tele- 
vision set?" 

"Yes,  if  he's  willing  to  pay  more  than  for  a 
black-and-white  set.  I  would  guess  more 
families  have  color  sets  than  not.  But  don't 
take  my  word.  Wait  until  you  travel  and  see 
for  yourself." 

The  Dark  Forces,  they  are  not  stupid.  They 
would  not  ttil  me  I  could  see  anywhere  what 
t  saw  today  unleu  that  is  true— or  unless 
they  intend  to  imprison  me  or  kill  me.  But  if 
they're  going  to  kill  me  or  imprison  me, 
what  do  they  care  what  I  think?m 
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•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
congratulations  for  the  recent  recogni- 
tion afforded  a  constituent.  Dr.  Melvln 
A.  Eggers.  chancellor  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Eggers  was  selected  as 
"Busineasnum  of  the  Year"  by  the 
combined  Newhouse  daOy  newspapers 
of  Syracuse.  N.Y..  the  Sunday  Syra- 
ctise  Herald-American. 

Seldom  does  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demic community  in  any  city  of  Amer- 
ica receive  recognition  outside  the  aca- 
demic circle  itself.  This  award  repre- 
sents a  fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  Eggers.  as 
well  as  a  significant  recognition  of  the 
skills  needed  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  high  standards  of  so  complex  a 
business  as  Syracuse  University.  My 
congratulations,  therefore,  are  ex- 
tended as  well  to  the  newspapers  for 
their  Insight. 
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Nine  years  ago  when  institutions  of 
higher  edtication  throughout  America 
were  sailing  toward  narrow  financial 
straits.  Dr.  Eggers  assumed  the  helm 
of  Syracuse  University.  That  highly 
respected  school  was  in  no  different 
straits.  Because  of  his  magnificent 
leadership,  he  has  presented  univer- 
sity trustees  with  seven  consecutive 
balanced  budgets  and  has  concluded  a 
$35  million  capital  fimd  drive  which 
will  help  make  possible  the  now-under- 
construction  Carrier  Dome  sports  com- 
plex. Clearly,  if  Dr.  Eggers  decides 
ever  to  leave  Syracuse  University,  we 
can  use  his  skills  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, the  home  of  only  mythical  bal- 
anced budgets. 

Syracuse  University  continues  to 
grow  and  to  provide  a  sound  founda- 
tion for  the  growth  of  new  generations 
of  Americans.  Dr.  "Melvin  Eggers  has 
contributed  one  of  the  university's 
most  important  factors:  A  stability 
available  only  with  a  strong  financial 
underpinning.  My  sincerest  congratu- 
lations are  extended  to  him  with  this 
honor.* 


January  31,  1980 


POTASSIUM  IODIDE  PILU3 


RETIREIiCENT  OP  LEO  PANDO 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

ormwHKKico 
Uf  THS  HOUSE  OF.REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  34 
years  of  service,  Leo  Pando,  one  of 
New  Mexico's  most  able  public  offi- 
cials is  concluding  his  career.  Leo  has 
worked  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  State  land  office  since 
1945;  a  career  that  spanned  the  terms 
of  seven  State  land  commissioners.  His 
devotion  and  enthusiam  toward  his 
work  has  won  him  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  all  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  htan.  As  director  of  the  sur- 
face divlslcm  In  the  State  land  office. 
Leo  was  responsible  for  the  leasing  of 
9  million  acres  of  land  held  in  trust  for 
New  Mexico  schools  and  19  other  insti- 
tutions. 

In  his  ciuMtcity  as  surface  division  di- 
rector Leo  Pando  was  instrumental  in 
assisting  the  many  ranch  families  in 
New  Mexico  with  Statue  grazing  leases. 
His  work  brought  him  in  contact  with 
three  generations  of  New  Mexico  fami- 
lies. The  current  State  land  commis- 
sioner, Alex  Armljo,  commented  on 
Leo  Pando's  career  saying:  "During  my 
30  years  in  public  office,  I  have  had 
very  few  employees  who  are  dedicated' 
as  he  is." 

Having  grown  up  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood with  Leo,  I  know  this  to  be 
the  case.  On  behalf  of  aU  the  people  of 
New  Mexico,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him  for  a  Job  well  done  and 
wish  him  good  fortune  in  the  years  to 
come.9 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31, 1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  far-reaching 
consequences  of  an  accident  at  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  would  be  the  release 
of  radioactive  iodine,  which  concen- 
trates in  the  thyroid  gland  and  creates 
a  high  risk  of  thyroid  cancer.  The  risk 
can  be  reduced  by  more  than  90  per- 
cent, however,  if  potassium  iodide  is 
taken  within  1  hour  of  exposure.  The 
potassuim  iodide  is  absorbed  by  the 
thyroid  which  then  becomes  incapable 
of  absorbing  the  radioactive  iodine. 
Potassium  iodide  is  not  expensive  to 
produce.  Studies  have  shown  that 
even  a  very  large  population,  such  as 
New  York  City's,  can  be  at  least  par- 
tially protected  at  a  very  low  cost  by 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  po- 
tasslimi  iodide  pills. 

Dr.  Leonard  Solon,  director  of  New 
York  City's  Bureau  for  Radiation  Con- 
trol, has  recommended  that  the  city 
stockpile  30  million  doses  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  New  Yorkers  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  accident  at  the  Indian  Point 
nuclear  plants  in  Westchester  County. 
He  has  developed  a  proposal  for  the 
distribution,  inspection,  and  public 
education  necessary  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article  about  Dr.  Solon's  pro- 
posal that  appeared  in  the  January  28. 
1980.  edition  of  the  New  Yorker.  The 
text  of  the  article  follows: 

POTASSIUlf  IoDn«  Puxs 
Leonard  Solon,  a  physicist,  a  Ph.D.  in  ra- 
diological health,  and  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Radiation  Control  of  the  city's 
Health  Department,  was  rummaging  around 
in  his  office  the  other  day  for  some  glass 
vials  of  potassium-iodide  pills.  Unable  to 
find  them,  he  described  the  pills  instead— 
"white,  round,  a  little  like  an  aspirin."  Dr. 
Solon  has  recommended  that  the  city  stock- 
pile thirty  million  vials,  each  containing 
fourteen  of  the  pills,  for  immediate  distribu- 
tion to  New  Yorkers  in  the  event  of  a  seri- 
ous accident  at  Indian  Point,  the  nuclear 
power  complex  in  Westchester  County.  Last 
week's  earthquake  in  Westchester,  within 
five  miles  of  Indian  Point,  which  is  situated 
Just  three  thousand  feet  from  a  major 
branch  of  the  Ramapo  ffault  system,  made 
recommendations  for  dealing  with  such  an 
accident  especially  pertinent 
But  why  potassium  iodide? 
"As  a  scientist.  I  address  the  public-health 
question."  he  said.  "To  put  it  theoretically.  I 
wouldn't  have  distributed  potassium  iodide 
at  Three  Mile  Island  if  I'd  Itnown  that  what 
happened  was  all  that  was  going  to  happen, 
but  you  can't  know  that  in  advance.  If  there 
should  be  any  such  accident  at  Indian 
Point,  we'd  have  to  Institute  distribution 
here  in  the  city,  even  if  the  meteorological 
conditions  at  the  moment  might  seem  to 
make  it  unnecessary." 

Dr.  Solon's  concern  la  volatile  iodlne-131 
and  lodine-133,  which  are  among  the  earli- 
est radionuclides  released  into  the  air  aftet 
a  nuclear  accident  and  are  among  the  most 
serious,  because  they  concentrate  In  the 
thyroid  and  represent  a  potential  threat  of 
thyroid    cancer,    among    other    illnesses. 
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Chemically,  the  thyroid  gland  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  radioactive  iodine  and 
stable  iodine,  so  if  a  stable  iodine  such  as 
that  in  potassium  iodide  is  administered,  it 
will  block  or  dilute  the  radioactive  iodine 
and  lessen  its  effect.  Taken  within  one  hour 
after  exposure,  potassium  iodide  will  pre- 
vent more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  radi- 
ation danger  to  the  thyroid.  Taken  from 
three  to  four  hours  after  exposure,  it  will 
still  reduce  the  risk  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Three  Mile  Island  affair  was,  in  Dr. 
Solon's  words,  "a  marvelous  prophylactic," 
and  soon  after  it  occurred  his  bureau  began 
to  draft  a  proposal  for  stockpiling,  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  city  officials.  It 
suggests  that  enough  doses — of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  milligrams  for  adults  and  a  miid- 
mum  of  sixty-five  milligrams  for  children 
under  one  year— t>e  stockpiled  so  that  each 
person  in  the  city  could  take  a  dose  every 
day  for  anywhere  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 
On  an  average  working  day,  there  are  eight 
million  people  in  the  city.  Ten  million  of  the 
ten-to-fourteen-day  series  of  doses  would  be 
kept  on  hand  in  Health  Department  District 
Health  Centers  and  in  nearly  one  thousand 
pharmacies.  The  health  centers  would  dis- 
tribute the  doses  free,  and  the  pharmacies 
would  agree  to  sell  the  series  to  the  public 
for  about  a  dollar.  Other  places  where  the 
doses  would  be  kept  on  hand  would  be  fire- 
houses,  police  stations,  hospitals,  factories, 
and  office  buildings.  Post-emergency  distri- 
bution would  Involve  twenty  million  addi- 
tional series  of  doses.  The  pills,  manufac- 
tured by  Wallace  Laboratories,  cost  forty- 
one  cents  per  series.  The  total  price  tag  for 
such  preparedness  would  be  thirteen  million 
dollars,  to  cover  public  education,  the  train- 
ing of  workers  in  the  distribution  centers, 
transportation,  and  inspection  of  the  dosage 
units. 

Opposed  to  this  Is  a  horrific  cost  If  the 
city's  people  are  exposed  without  such  pro- 
tection. Dr.  Solon's  proposal  notes,  "If  the 
eight  million  residents  of  New  York  Oty 
were  exposed  to  an  average  of  ten  rem  per 
person  during  a  nuclear  accident,  172  cases 
of  thyroid  cancer  and  a  total  of  496  persons 
with  thyroid  nodules  could  result  in  the 
first  five  years.  If  the  average  person  lived 
forty  years  after  the  accident,  the  accident 
would  be  responsible  for  3,968  persons  with 
nodules  distributed  as  follows:  1,243  cases  of 
thyroid  cancer  and  a  total  of  2.725  persons 
with  benign  nodules.  Thus,  the  minimum 
cost  of  care  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  New 
York  City  residents  after  a  serious  nuclear 
accident  would  include  $19.2  billion  for  out- 
patient prevention  and  follow-up,  $128  mil- 
lion for  removal  of  13,760  <»ncerous  nod- 
ules, and  $163  million  for  recSoval  of  25,920 
benign  nodules."  This,  of  course,  is  only  the 
cost  in  dollars. 

The  special  group  established  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  to  investigate 
the  Three  Mile  Island  accident  recently 
urged  that  evacuation  plans  be  set  up  for 
any  city  within  thirty  miles  of  a  reactor, 
and  we  asked  Dr.  Solon  whether  that  rec- 
ommendation would  affect  his  proposal. 

"Evacuate  New  York?"  he  said.  "You  can't 
even  evacuate  New  York  on  Labor  Day.  As  a 
boy  from  the  South  Bronx.  I  know.  The 
N.R.C.'s  radius  of  concern  used  to  be  five 
miles.  Then  it  became  ten,  then  thirty.  Re- 
alistically, in  the  event  of  a  major  release 
from  a  thoustmd-electrical-magawatt  reac- 
tor, which  is  the  current  output  of  the  reac- 
tors we're  buUdlng,  I  think  we're  talking 
about  the  potential  of  volatile-iodine  disper- 
sions of  up  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
plant.  Where  you  make  the  decision  to  evac- 
uate is  arbitrary.  At  some  point,  you  say 
that  the  danger  is  sufficiently  reduced,  but 
there  isn't  anything  magical  about  thirty 
miles.  It's  not  pi.  or  e  or  c,  the  speed  of 
light.  Furthermore,  there  are  other  emis- 
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slons  to  worry  about  Strontium-90.  cesium- 
137,  krypton-85,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  hazardous  radionuclides  would  be  re- 
leased in  a  Class  Nine  accident— that  is.  a 
meltdown— but  you  can't  do  very  much 
about  them.  You  can  do  something  about 
iodine-131  and  iodine-133,  and  they  also 
happen  to  be  of  dominant  concern  because 
their  half -lives  are  only  eight  days  and  one 
day,  respectively;  they  are  abundant  in 
spent  reactor  fuel;  and  they  tend  to  attack  a 
single  body  organ.  Protection  against  them 
would  accomplish  a  great  deal." 

We  asked  Dr.  Solon  about  the  probability 
of  a  serious  accident 

"It's  a  little  like  car  Insurance  and  auto- 
mobUe  accidenU,"  he  answered.  "The  Prob- 
ability of  an  accident  for  any  one  car  is 
small,  but  if  everybody  drives,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  there-  will  be  a  certain  numt)er  of 
accidents— hence  the  need  for  Insurance.  If 
nuclear  power  plays  a  dominant  role  in 
energy  generation  in  the  United  States  for 
the  next  three  decades— which  appears 
likely— there  will  be  an  accident.  I  would  say 
you  would  have  to  view  the  occurrence  of  a 
bad  accident  In  some  plant  as  certain." 

Dr.  Solon  continued,  "The  decision  on  our 
potassium-iodide  proposal  is  a  political  and 
economic  decision,  in  the  last  analysis. 
Within  the  over-aU  matrix,  the  fiduciary 
matrix  is  something  even  a  physicist  can  un- 
derstand. The  decision  Is  up  to  the  people 
who  have  the  money  or  can  appropriate  it. 
There  is  also  a  Judgment  implied  by  the  pro- 
posal. By  passing  It  will  the  city  be  creating 
certain  amount  of  concern  or  apprehension 
which  is  going  to  be  unpopular  with  the 
utilities  that  are  representing  nuclear 
energy  as  the  wave  of  the  future  and  a  safe 
kind  of  energy  option?  The  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  Is  supposed  to  be  looking 
after  public  health,  and  to  a  substantial 
degree  it  does.  But  built  into  the  structure 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy  is  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  promoting  nuclear  energy  and  not  im- 
plying a  lack  of  safety.  I  think  it  unlikely 
that  suitable  solar  or  fusion  sources  will  be 
developed  in  the  near  future,  and.  knowing 
the  American  temperament,  I  doubt  if  we'll 
ever  see  the  kind  of  conservation  that  would 
obviate  the  use  of  nuclear  power.  As  long  as 
we  have  to  live  with  it,  we  should  make  It  as 
safe  as  possible." 

In  the  proposal,  notice  was  assiduously 
taken  of  the  multibilllon-dollar  costs  in 
energy.  Job  losses,  and  the  work  of  decom- 
missioning and  decontamination  if  Indian 
Point  were  to  be  shut  down  or  relocated.  We 
asked  Dr.  Solon  for  his  personal  views  on 
Indian  Point. 

"Indian  Point  should  never  have  been 
built  so  close  to  the  city,"  he  said.  "It 
shouldn't  be  there.  I  say  close  the  damn 
thing  down,  but  do  it  thoughtfully."* 
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units  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  His  supe- 
rior performance  has  been  recognized 
repeatedly  by  commendations  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Supply  Systems, 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit  medal  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Landes  developed  the  con- 
cept of  Defense  Logistics  Agency  sup- 
port and  implementation  of  support 
by  Naval  Reserve  imits.  This  has  tieen 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense readiness  of  this  Nation. 

His  civic  contributions  are  extensive, 
particularly  his  work  with  education 
and  youth,  which  has  certainly  added 
to  the  growth  and  development  of 
Michigan's  yoimgsters. 

Personally,  Admiral  Landes  has  been 
a  friend  and  adviser  to  me  during  my 
years  in  public  service.  As  a  member  of 
my  academy  selection  board,  he  helps 
assure  a  continuance  of  our  military 
leadership.  To  find  such  compassion, 
hiunor,  and  knowledge,  as  exemplified 
by  Lee.  in  our  future  leadership  will 
insure  the  strength  and  excellence  of 
America. 

Those  who  know  Admiral  landes 
sum  up  his  career  quite  adequately. 
"He  is  truly  twice  a  citizen."  Let  me 
extend,  in  behalf  of  the  96th  Congress, 
my  heartfelt  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Rear  Adm.  Lee  Landes  for  37 
years  of  naval  and  civic  service.* 


REAR  ADM.  LEE  E.  LANDES 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  mcHiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  contribu- 
tions to  this  Nation  of  my  friend  and 
constituent  Rear  Adm.  Lee  E.  Landes. 
Admiral  Landes  recently  retired  from 
the  Naval  Reserve  after  37  years  of 
outstanding  service. 

Prom  the  time  of  his  promotion  to 
rear  admiral  in  1973  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1979,  he  was  National  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 


JUDGE  GAVE  UP  THE  WRONG 
TASK 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OP  HKW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Judge  Marion  Callister.  who  last  fall 
refused  to  remove  himself  from  con- 
sideration of  a  case  challenging  the 
equal  rights  amendment  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  high-ranking  officer 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  has  been  re- 
lieved of  his  church  position.  This  in 
no  way  removes  the  appearance  of 
bias,  and  Judge  Callister  should 
remove  himself  from  the  case.  If  he 
does  not,  the  Justice  Department 
should  appeal  his  refusal. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  editorial  on  this  subject  by 
John  P.  MacKenzie  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  January  29, 
1980.  The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
The  Judge  Gave  Vr  the  Wrowg  Task 

Until  last  fall.  Marion  Callister  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  was  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  which  Is  working  Intense- 
ly to  defeat  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
He  was,  and  still  is.  the  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  in  a  lawsuit  that  could  kill  the 
proposed  amendment.  Last  November,  amid 
debate  over  the  propriety  of  his  sitting  in 
the  case,  he  escaped  the  wrong  horn  of  the 
dilemma:  He  was  relieved  of  his  church  posi- 
tion. It  would  have  been  more  sensible  for 
him  to  quit  the  court  case,  for  that  is  the 
only  way  he  can  cure  the  appearance  of 
bias. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  strongly  regards  the  E.R.A.  as  con- 
trary to  its  view  of  proper  family  life  and 
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the  role  of  women.  The  church  also  reveres 
the  Constitution  and  thinks  Congress  des- 
ecrated it  by  extending  the  E.R.A.  ratifica- 
tion deadline  to  1962.  Judge  CaUister  has 
been  one  of  about  150  regional  church  rep- 
resentatives. To  Mken  the  poet  to  that  of  an 
archbishop  Is  Inexact  but  does  convey  a 
sense  of  the  rank. 

The  suit,  brought  by  Idaho  and  Arizona, 
asks  the  court  to  nullify  the  ratification  ex- 
tension and  to  validate  the  votes  of  states 
that  want  to  rescind  previous  approval  of 
the  amendment.  The  Justice  Department 
argues  that  the  suit  is  premature  and  that  it 
raises  political,  not  legal,  questions. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  three  months  after 
rejecting  a  Justice  Department  motion  to 
disqualify  himself,  but  while  critics  of  that 
decision  were  contemplating  their  next 
move.  Judge  CaUister  disclosed  that  the 
church  had  released  him  from  his  duties  as 
regional  represenUtive.  Since  the  church  is 
silent  on  iU  reasons,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
someone  thought  it  wise  to  relieve  the  Judge 
of  a  seeming  conflict  of  interest.  But  at  the 
very  least,  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  re- 
mains. 

The  law  recognizes  the  need  sometimes  to 
challenge  a  Judge  when  no  personal  criti- 
cism or  inva^on  of  conscience  or  privacy  is 
intended.  Congress  provided  in  1974  that  a 
Judge  "shall  disqualify  himself  In  any-pro- 
ceeding in  which  his  impartiality  might  rea- 
sonably be  questioned."  Litigants  concerned 
about  conflicts  of  interest  need  not  bear  the 
near-impossible  burden  of  proving  actual 
bias.  They  need  only  show  that  their  fears 
have  a  naaonable  basis. 

It  is  reasonable  for  an  outsider  to  expect  a 
respected  Mormon  official  to  accept,  even  to 
promote,  his  church's  policy  of  opposing  the 
EJI.A.  In  a  memorandum  explaining  his  re- 
fusal to  step  aside,  the  Judge  emphasized 
that  notxKly  claimed  he  had  lobbied  openly 
on  the  subject.  He  thus  raised  the  possibil- 
ity that  he  had  worked  against  the  amend- 
ment privately.  The  church  does  not  dispute 
that  at  least  some  regional  representatives 
have  very  actively  opposed  the  amendment. 

Judge  CaUister  misconstrued  the  Oovem- 
ment's  motion  asking  for  his  disqualifica- 
tion. He  said  it  "essentiaUy  avers  that  any 
lay  member  of  the  church  would  be  dis- 
qualified to  sit  on  this  case  by  reason  of  his 
membership  in  the  church.  .  .  .  The  chal- 
lenge is  based  solely  on  the  teachings  of  the 
church  to  which  I  belong."  ,That  was  not 
the  Justice  Department's  claim  nor  the 
complaint  of  women's  groups  trying  to  Join 
in  the  case.  The  challenge  was  neither  a  for- 
bidden "reUgious  test"  for  offlceholding  nor 
an  attack  on  the  church. 

The  Judge  has  reminded  the  Utlgants  that 
any  decision  he  makes  is  reviewable  by 
higher  courts.  But  that  is  only  a  partial 
remedy.  The  women's  groups  fear,  reason- 
ably, that  an  advene  decision  this  spring 
would  cripple  their  lobbying  in  state  legisla- 
tures which  sit  only  every  two  years. 

The  E.RJL  backers  are  not  entitled  to  a 
Judge  favorably  disposed  to  their  cause,  but 
they  are  entitled  to  one  who  meets  the  law's 
standards  as  to  the  appearance  of  impartial- 
ity. It  is  not  the  Judge's  integrity  that  is 
t>eing  questioned,  only  the  appearance  of 
his  impartiality.  He  should  step  aside  with- 
out having  to  be  asked.  If  he  does  not.  the 
Justice  Department  should  again  ask  him  to 

d0  80.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
RODINO  AMENDMENT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  COHNICTlt'UT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
Wednesday,  January  30,  1980.  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  with 
my  support,  the  Rodlno  amendment  to 
H.R.  5980.  the  antirecession  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  bilL  The  Rodino 
amendment  adds  a  much-needed  $50 
million  to  the  $150  million  already  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  5980. 

For  Connecticut,  passage  of  the 
Rodino  amendment  results  in  a  32.28 
percent  increase  in  funds  over  the 
amount  not  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment—from $1,469,763  to  $1,944,130. 
For  the  Second  District,  the  amoimt 
authorized  rises  from  $206,073  to 
$272,050. 

This  assistance  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  light  of  the  increased  emphasis 
lately  on  defense  and  energy  concerns. 
In  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget,  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  $616  billion  are  "relatively  control- 
lable expenditures."  and  60  percent  of 
these  are  defense  expendltiu-es. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  in- 
creases in  those  areas  are  necessary, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  pressing 
economic  problems  facing  oiur  cities 
and  towns,  particularly  in  the  mature 
economy  of  the  Northeast  United 
States  which  will  be  exacerbated  by 
the  predicted  1980  recession,  in  which 
imemployment  will  rise  to  7.5  percent. 

This  aid  will  offset  the  loss  of  local 
tax  revenues  caused  by  the  recession 
and  thereby  reduce  the  need  to  cut 
back  on  vital  services  provided  by  local 
governments. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  foresight  in  recog- 
nizing that  those  programs  which  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  urban  and  rural  communities  need 
to  be  protected,  especially  during 
times  of  economic  hardship.* 


THE  SOMALI  REFUGEE 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

or  wiscoif  SIM 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
my  first  speeches  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  noted  that  I  had  served 
as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  the 
Somali  Democratic  Republic.  I  know 
my  experience  there  was  worthwhile 
personally,  and  I  hope  it  was  benefi- 
cial to  the  Somalis  I  came  In  contact 
with.  Since  then,  I  have  tried  to  main- 
tain ties  with  Somalia. 
.  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  tragic, 
overwhelming  refugee  problem  con- 
fronting the  country  today.  Somalia, 
according  to  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  on  Refugees,  has  the 
largest  refugee  camp  population  in  the 
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world.  In  mid-January  1980,  that  small 
country  of  3.4  million  people  has 
474,000  refugees  in  camps.  The  Somali 
Government  itself  estimates  that,  for 
every  one  refugee  in  camps,  two  others 
roam  the  countryside  in  need  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine.  That  means 
there  are  almost  1.5  million  refugees, 
or  over  one-third  of  Somali's  total 
normal  population.  No  other  nation  on 
Earth  has  such  a  high  proportion  of 
refugees  in  country. 

These  statistics  are  more  appalling 
when  one  realizes  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  refugees  are  women  and 
children.  Again,  according  to  the 
UNHCR,  of  the  474.000  refugees  in 
camps,  153,000  are  children  under  the 
age  of  6.  A  total  of  420,000  are  women 
and  children  imder  the  age  of  15.  The 
refugees  are  both  ethnic  Somalis  and 
Oromo  from  southern  Ethiopia. 

It  is  inexplicable  to  me  that  a  trag- 
edy of  such  proportions  Is  virtually  im- 
known  in  the  United  States.  Outside 
of  a  few  newspaper  articles,  and  a 
statement  subnUtted  on  December  5, 
1979,  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  there  has  been 
little,  tf  any,  awareness  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  need,  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem,  and  the  potential  for  thou- 
sands, if  not  tens  of  thousands,  of 
deaths  in  the  near  future,  unless  some- 
thing is  done. 

First,  it  Is  clear  that  Somalia  is  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
flood  of  refugees.  Both  the  UNHCR 
and  UNICEF  vouch  for  the  statistics 
on  the  number  of  refugees  In  camps 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
young  children  and  women. 

Two  respected  Swedish  professors  of 
international  law.  Dr.  Goran  Melander 
and  Dr.  Peter  Nobel,  recently  visited 
Somalia.  Their  findings,  in  October 
were  as  follows: 

More  than  350,000  refugees  from  Ogaden 
and  other  areas  of  almost  entirely  Somali 
and  rural  origin  are  receiving  emergency  as- 
sistance in  camps  located  in  five  regions. 
Most  of  them  are  chUdren.  A  carefully  ad- 
ministered registration  routine  lends  high 
crediblUty  to  refugee  statistics.  An  estimate, 
hitherto  undisputed,  indicates  another 
650,000  refugees  in  Somalia  outside  the 
camps.  Little  is  known  about  their  situation. 
The  needs  of  encamped  refugees  are  urgent. 
Serious  shortage  is  recorded,  notably  for 
food,  medicine  and  shelter.  For  programs 
aiming  at  rehabUitation  and  self-support  for 
the  refugees,  there  are  no  means  available. 
The  Somali  Government  has  committed 
itself  on  a  high  level  manifest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  qualified  and  efficient  legal  and 
administrative  machineries  for  dealing  with 
the  refugee  problems,  as  weU  as  in  a  gener- 
ous sharing  of  land  and  meager  resources 
with  the  refugees. 

There  is  no  sign  of  a  decrease  in  the  daily 
rate  of  newly  arriving  safety  seekers,  which 
is  probably  near  to  1,000.  Having  a  larger 
refugee  population  registered  in  camps  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  and  making 
the  greatest  possible  efforts  to  meet  this  un- 
ending and  tremendous  problem.  Somalia 
has  to  this  day  not  received  more  than  small 
and  hopelessly  underproportioned  shares  of 
help  from  the  International  community. 

Second,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  Somalia  la  incapable  of  providing 
the  basic  needs  for  these  refugees.  It  Is 
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an  Incredibly  poor  country  with  a  per 
capita  income  of  $70.  In  October  1979, 
the  Somali  Government  requested  $71 
million  in  bilateral  or  multilateral  as- 
sistance to  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and 
provide  medicine  to  a  registered  refu- 
gee population  of  350,000.  Even  if  all 
that  assistance  were  immediately 
forthcoming,  it  would 'be  inadequate, 
since  the  refugees  continue  to  stream 
into  Somalia  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per 
day.  This  accounts  for  the  rapid  rise  in 
refugee  camp  population  to  474,000  by 
mid- January  1980. 

Rations  for  the  refugees  are  inad- 
equate. The  ideal  daily  ration  is  sup- 
posed to  be  100  grams  of  rice,  200 
grams  of  millet  or  sorghum,  60  grams 
of  sugar,  60  grams  of  oil.  100  grams  of 
bread.  60  grams  of  powdered  milk,  and 
a  little  tea.  One  who  served  in  the 
Peace  Corps  with  me  visited  Somalia 
in  October  and  found  that,  at  the 
camp  he  visited,  the  ration  was  only 
one-third  of  that.  Pood  is  distributed 
every  2  days,  and,  because  of  the  lack 
of  storage  facilities,  the  meager  re- 
serves are  frequently  wiped  out  by 
heavy  rains. 

Medicine,  bandages,  everything  from 
aspirin  to  antibiotics  are  in  short 
supply  or  nonexistent.  Dr.  Kevin 
Cahlll,  one  of  two  WHO  International 
professors  of  medicine,  health  assist- 
ant to  Gov.  Hugh  Carey,  and  memljer 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  who  recently  visited 
Somalia,  said  he  worked  with  a  young 
Somali  doctor  who  served  50,000  "sick, 
frightened,  homeless  people,"  without 
surgical  equipment  and  "grossly  inad- 
equate drugs  and  medical  supplies." 
Dr.  Cahill  reported  that  one  camp  he 
visited  had  a  death  rate  of  2,000  in  the 
prior  2-week  period.  The  danger  from 
large  numbers  of  deaths  due  to  epi- 
demics like  cholera  is  ever  present. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
the  tragedy  from  developing  into  the 
African  equivalent  of  Csunbodla. 
There  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Somalia  to  help  the  refugees.  They  are 
welcomed,  not  turned  away  by  pirates 
or  at  gimpoint.  Prompt  effective  relief 
in  the  form  of  food  and  medicine 
should  insure  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  refugees,  although  homeless,  will 
still  survive. 

Several  steps  are  being  taken  to 
assist  Somalia. 

First,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Africa,  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Stephen  Solarz,  will 
conduct  hearings  on  the  refugee  prob- 
lem in  Africa  and  the  Somali  situation 
in  particular.  I  believe  these  hearings 
will  help  to  prompt  emergency  relief 
for  Somalia. 

Next,  I  understand  that  Africare,  an 
organization  which  specializes  in  pro- 
viding medical  assistance  to  developing 
nations  in  Africa,  is  sending  a  team  to 
Somalia  in  early  February  to  study 
that  country's  needs.  Given  their  ex- 
cellent record  with  regard  to  the  Sahel 
relief  program,  I  believe  that  Afri- 
care's  assistance  will  be  efficient, 
direct,  and  meaningful. 
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Third,  a  group  of  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  others  have 
formed  the  UJS.  Committee  for  Somali 
Refugee  Relief.  Their  purpose  is  to 
raise  money  to  purchase  medicine  for 
the  refugee  children. 

They  will  be  holding  a  fund  raiser  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  23.  at  the  Capital  Children's 
Museum.  I  and  several  other  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  various  reli- 
gious, business,  and  labor  leaders,  are 
serving  as  honorary  sponsors  of  this 
event.  This  committee,  a  tax-exempt 
organization,  is  also  planning  a  series 
of  fimd  raisers  in  other  cities.  Includ- 
ing Boston.  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and 
Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  a  nationwide 
mailing  solicitation. 

Obviously,  more  can  and  should  be 
done.  The  most  Immediate  need  is  for 
medicine.  I  urge  our  pharmaceutical 
companies  to  consider  donating  to  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Somali  Refugee 
Relief  vitally  needed  antibiotics  and 
other  drugs  on  the  Somali  Govern- 
ment's request  list.  Some  of  our  air- 
lines and  shipping  companies  could 
provide,  on  a  space  available  basis,  the 
means  for  transporting  these  medi- 
cines, either  directly  to  Somalia,  or  at 
least  as  far  as  Rome,  where  Somali 
Airlines  could  pick  them  up  for  the 
last  leg  to  Mogadishu.  Other  compa- 
nies might  donate  blankets,  clothing, 
tents,  and  material  needed  to  provide 
shelter.  There  is  a  need  for  education 
materials  for  the  95,000  school  age 
children  in  the  refugee  camps.  Books 
and  pencils  could  be  provided  by 
school  supply  houses.  And  certainly.  In 
our  country,  where  we  have  a  surplus 
of  food,  grain,  and  dry  milk,  more 
should  be  done  to  get  that  surplus 
where  it  can  do  the  most  good— into 
the  Somali  refugee  camps. 

What  is  needed  at  the  moment  is 
public  awareness  of  the  extent  of  the 
Somali  tragedy  and  the  plain  Inability, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  Somalia,  to 
cope  with  over  1.5  million  refugees.  I 
hope  that  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  and  the  ef- 
forts of  religious  organizations,  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Somali  Refugee 
Relief,  Africare,  and  other  Americans 
In  churches  and  synagogues,  schools, 
senior  citizen  centers,  labor  tinions, 
businesses,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, will  prompt  people  to  give  gener- 
ously to  avert  the  deaths  of  thousands 
of  people  from  starvation  and  disease. 
Unlike  the  Cambodian  situation, 
where  the  United  Stotes  is  involved  in 
bringing  refugees  to  live  in  the  United 
States,  Somali  refugees  do  not  wish  to 
emigrate.  They  need  food,  medicine, 
and  shelter  to  survive  in  Somalia,  and 
eventually  return  to  their  homeland. 

What  is  also  needed  is  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency. The  refugees  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  time  and  it  would  be  a  sense- 
less catastrophe  if.  due  to  bureaucratic 
delays,  vital  food  and  medicine,  al- 
though destined  for  Somalia,  did  not 
reach  there  in  time  to  do  the  most 
good. 

Finally,  the  relief  effort  for  Somalia 
should  be  based  on  the  purely  hu- 
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manitarian  grounds  that  there  are 
women  and  children  in  dire  need  and 
we  have  the  means  and  will  to  help. 
But  there  are  also  political  consider- 
ations. Two  years  ago,  before  Russian 
tanks  rolled  into  Afghanistan,  the  So- 
malis were  fighting  10,000  to  20,000 
Cuban  proxy  troops  and  the  Ethiopian 
Army,  equipped  with  $1  billion  in  the 
latest  Russian  equipment,  directed  by 
three  top-level  Soviet  generals. 

We  have  also  seen  Russian  equip- 
ment from  Ethiopia,  ferried  into 
Yemen,  threatening  our  vital  oil  sup- 
plies in  Saudi  Arabia  by  subversion. 
There  is  much  impartial  evidence  that 
the  flood  of  refugees  has  been  caused 
by  indiscriminate  bombing  by  the 
Ethiopian  Air  Force  of  innocent  civil- 
ians, poisoning  of  water  holes  and 
strafing  of  the  nomads'  livestock.  For- 
eign doctors  and  observers  in  Somalia 
have  reported  women  and  children 
with  p<q>ftim  bums.  The  nomadic  refu- 
gees themselves  have  related  stories  of 
such  atrocities.  What  appears  to  be 
hu>penlng  is  a  concerted,  brutal  cam- 
paign to  drive  the  civilians  out  of  the 
disputed  area  adjacent  to  Somalia  and 
thus  deprive  the  guerrillas  there  of  a 
population  base  as  support.  The  trag- 
ically large  proportion  of  women  and 
young  children  in  the  refugee  camps 
further  supports  this  conclusion. 

Whether  or  not  we  decide  to  support 
Somalia  politically,  it  is  clear  that,  on 
purely  hvimanltarian  grounds,  we  must 
support  Somalia  in  its  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  1.5  million  refugees  with  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  medicine.  We 
should  also  consider  directing  Ameri- 
ca's surplus  grain,  and  our  siuplus  dry 
milk  supplies,  to  the  people  of  this 
needy  area.* 


WILDERNESS  TIMETABLE 
HEEDED 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Washington.  Tom  Foley,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  6070, 
the  National  Forest  Multiple-Use 
Management  Act  of  1980. 

This  legislation  would  set  definite 
time  limits  within  which  the  Congress 
would  have  to  act  on  the  15  million 
acres  of  proposed  wilderness  designa- 
tions within  the  national  forest  system 
recommended  last  year  by  the  admin- 
istration under  the  RARE  II  process. 
After  the  time  limits  expire,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  »«quired  to 
return  all  lands  not  designated  by 
Congress  as  wilderness  to  nonwilder- 
ness  multiple  use. 
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Under  H.R.  6070.  the  15.4  mUlion 
acres  of  public  lands  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation  would  be  pro- 
tected and  numaged  as  wilderness 
until  January  1,  1984,  by  which  time 
Congress  would  have  to  act  on  all  the 
President's  recommendations. 

Additionally,  by  Jaduary  1. 1985.  the 
administration  would  have  to  submit 
its  recommendations  on  any  lands  of 
the  11  million  acres  which  are  present- 
ly under  fiuther  study  for  wilderness 
designation  and  any  other  lands 
within  the  RARE  n  process.  Congress 
would  then  have  2  years,  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987,  to  act  on  these  recommen- 
dations during  which  time  the  areas 
recommended  for  wilderness  would  be 
managed  as  wilderness. 

Again,  failure  by  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  recommenda- 
tions would  mean  the  lands  not  ap- 
proved would  revert  to  nonwildemess 
multiple  use. 

In  my  view,  these  are  very  generous 
timetables.  Indeed,  I  would  personally 
favor  much  more  restrictive  time 
limits  to  expedite  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate wfldemess  designations. 

However,  this  legislation  can  serve  as 
a  needed  vehicle  to  speed  up  action  on 
RARE  n  wilderness  decisions.  Its 
adoption  would  insure  that  the  admin- 
istration wHl  be  unable  to  achieve 
through  further  study  and  incessant 
delays  what  Congress  may  be  iinwill- 
ing  to  grant— that  is,  massive  new  wil- 
derness areas.  The  effective  net  result 
under  current  protracted  consider- 
ations of  the  admlnistrtitlon's  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  land  proposed 
for  wilderness  is  managed  under  re- 
strictive wilderness  requirements 
almost  indefinitely. 

Due  to  the  large  amount  of  land 
under  Federal  control  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  acreage  contains  vital 
minerals  and  other  resoiuxes.  it  is 
alarming,  indeed,  to  hear  environmen- 
tal extremists  who  wish  to  foreclose 
almost  all  mineral  exploration  and  de- 
velopment on  these  lands. 

It  remains  my  position  that  contin- 
ued multiple  use  is  the  only  acceptable 
public  policy  to  accommodate  the 
many  needs  and  desires  of  all  our 
people. 

The  expansion  of  wilderness  desig- 
nations would  further  damage  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development,  tim- 
bering, livestock  grazing,  recreation, 
and  other  needed  uses  of  these  public 
lands  In  every  State. 

As  a  matter  of  principle.  I  think  that 
both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should  evaluate  the  wilderness 
areas  in  question  with  a  special  con- 
cern about  our  Nation's  energy  re- 
quirements. It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
set  strict  limits  on  the  use  of  massive 
amounts  of  public  lands  which  contain 
important  minerals  badly  needed  for 
our  country's  continued  economic  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  .• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BANKRUPTCY  OF  THE  MILWAU- 
KEE RAILROAD  IS  DAMAGINO 
TO  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
nr  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  undo 
some  of  the  grievous  harm  which  was 
done  the  interests  of  South  Dakota 
through  enactment  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restrucjturing  Act  (MRRA). 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  Milwaukee  is 
the  single  most  pressing  issue  facing 
my  State.  We  stand  to  lose  in  excess  of 
90  miles  of  rail.  That  is  more  than  any 
other  State,  as  well  as  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  total  rail  trackage  than 
any  other  State. 

The  situation  facing  South  Dakota 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  MRRA  was 
bad.  but  following  enactment  it  Is 
worse. 

While  many  of  my  colleagues  lauded 
passage  of  the  MRRA  as  a  very  posi- 
tive act  as  far  as  the  interests  of  ship- 
pers and  employees  are  concerned,  in 
reality  the  effect  is  quite  the  reverse. 
In  order  to  win  the  right  for  employ- 
ees and  some  shippers  in  the  western 
States  to  submit  a  plan  to  take  over 
the  Milwaukee,  the  directed  service 
protections  of  existing  law  were  traded 
off.  Furthermore,  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  approve  rail 
abandonments  before  they  could 
become  effective  was  repealed  as  well. 

Directed  service  protections  had  pro- 
vided for  up  to  240  days  of  continued 
rail  service  after  the  time  the  Milwau- 
kee ceased  to  serve  any  particular  line, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
argued  passage  of  the  MRRA  would 
save  the  cost  of  such  service.  Congress- 
man Maoigam  estimated  that  figure  at 
$150  million. 

No  one  could  say  for  certain  whether 
the  employee-shipper  ownership  plan 
(ESOP)  would  be  found  feasible.  I  be- 
lieve everyone  hoped  that  it  would. 
South  Dakota's  Governor  aqd  State 
rail  director  were  warning  that  the 
plan  would  be  infeasible,  however;  and 
that,  indeed,  was  the  finding  of  ICC. 
based  upon  overwhelming  evidence 
and  the  recommendations  of  well 
qualified  consultants. 

Thus,  the  net  result  of  the  ItOlRA 
was  the  loss  of  directed  service  and  the 
speeding  of  abandonments.  There 
were  no  benefits  to  South  Dakota 
shippers— orJy  losses. 

Now  the  Governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture are  faced  with  a  greatly  constrict- 
ed time  frame  to  develop  the  State's 
plans  to  preserve  service  on  those  lines 
which  are  essential  to  the  future  of 
our  economy.  It  Is  a  moniunental  task, 
but  one  to  which  they  by  necessity  are 
dedicated. 

The  Governor  has  submitted  a  plan 
to  the  legislature  to  establish  a  State 
Rail  Authority  to  enable  the  acquisi- 
tion of  and  continuation  of  service  on 
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the  essential  lines  which  the  Milwau- 
kee will  no  longer  operate.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  legislature  will  act  on  this 
proposal  very  soon.  The  State  has 
little  choice;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  Jiist  not  an  opportunity  within 
the  time  frame  afforded  by  the  MRRA 
for  the  State  to  implement  its  plan. 

Employees  and  shippers  from  other 
States  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
submit  their  plan,  and  shippers  in 
other  States  and  on  other  railroads 
are  allowed  to  benefit  from  directed 
service.  Why  should  South  Dakotans 
not  be  given  the  same  consideration? 
How  can  this  discrimination  be  Justi- 
fied? Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  be  given  a  real- 
istic opportunity  to  salvage  by  its  own 
means  service  on  those  lines  which  are 
vital  to  the  well  being  of  our  agricul- 
turally based  economy? 

The  responses  to  these  questions 
should  be  obvious,  but  unless  Congress 
acts  with  dispatch,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
the  proper  answers  can  be  given. 

What  the  State  needs  is  time— not  a 
lot  of  time  but  Just  a  few  months.  I  am 
not  asking  for  an  indefinite  extension 
of  service  at  Federal  expense  but. 
rather,  a  limited  reprieve  within  the 
time  frame  provided  by  the  ICC's  di- 
rected service  authority  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  MRRA. 

The  measure  I  have  introduced 
today  would  simply  reinstate  the  au- 
thority of  the  ICC  to  direct  service  on 
essential  lines  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road in  South  Dakota.  The  provision 
of  such  service  on  any  particular  line 
would  be  conditioned  upon:  First,  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Rail  Authori- 
ty, and  second,  upon  the  good  faith  ef- 
forts of  the  State  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain service  on  such  a  line.  In  no  case 
would  directed  service  extend  beyond 
the  240-day  period  provided  in  law 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  MRRA. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6381 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
Restructing  Act  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  order  directed 
service  over  certain  lines  of  the  Milwauliee 
Railroad  located  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act  (P.L.  96-101:  96  Stat.  746)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Until"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  until";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■(b)  The  Commission  shall  order  directed 
service  under  section  11125  of  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  over  any  line  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  located  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  over  which  operations  are  dis- 
continued at  any  time  after  the  occurance  of 
an  event  described  in  section  22(b)  of  this 
Act.  if- 

•(  1 )  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota  cre- 
ates a  State  rail  authority  (or  similar  State 
agency)  which  has  the  authority  to  acquire 
and  operate  or  provide  for  the  operation  of 
railroad  lines  in  such  State:  and 


"(3)  such  State  rail  authority  or  other 
agency  notifies  the  Commision  that  It  plans 
to  acquire  and  operate  the  line  over  which 
operations  have  been  dtscontloued." 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  believe  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  is  little  to  ask.  It 
is  only  fairness,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues can  appreciate  how  absolutely 
vital  the  preservation  of  rail  service  is 
to  the  future  of  my  SUte.  They  may 
be  assured  the  Governor  and  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  recognize 
the  urgency,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Congress  will  act  to  give  the  State  the 
consideration  it  deserves  in  struggling 
to  address  this  grave  matter. 

The  following  is  a  news  report  from 
the  Thursday,  January  17,  1980.  edi- 
tion of  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 
with  respect  to  the  Governor's  propos- 
al. The  article,  encaptioned  "Rail  Plan 
Has  $15.3  MiUion  Price  Tag,"  U  by  Mr. 
Chuck  Raasch: 

Rail  Plan  Has  $15.3  MnxiOB  Prick  Tao 

(By  l/tr.  Chuck  Raasch) 
Pierre.  S.D.— It  could  cost  as  much  as 
$15.35  million  to  pay  for  Gov.  William  Jank- 
low's  proposed  sUte  rail  plan  the  first  year. 
with  the  money  coming  out  of  local,  state 
and  federal  pockets. 

Janklow  told  state  legislators  Wednesday 
that  he  wanted  to  create  a  state  rail  author- 
ity that  would  have  $25  million  bonding  au- 
thority to  buy  and  fix  429  miles  of  lines  the 
state  would  own.  with  other  money  doled 
out  to  local  railroad  authorities  if  they 
wanted  to  buy  lines. 

There  are  2.791  mUes  of  track  in  South 
Dakota,  some  of  which  already  is  idle  and 
waiting  to  be  torn  up.  JanUow  said  1,537 
miles  would  be  here  a  year  from  now  if  the 
state  did  nothing  for  a  year. 

It  was  the  remaining  1.254  miles  Janldow 
addressed  in  a  special  speech  Wednesday. 
The  scrap  value  of  all  that  track  is  about 
$25  million,  which  Is  wlvy  Janltlow  proposed 
the  bonding  limit  at  that  amount 

However,  Le  said  It  didn't  mean  the  state 
would  buy  all  1.254  mUes. 

Janldow  wants  the  state  rail  authority  to 
buy  429  miles  of  track  in  eastern  South 
Dakota  that  he  calls  a  "core  system." 

Those  tracks  must  be  saved  to  assure 
future  access  to  markets  in  the  south,  east 
and  west  for  South  Dakota's  farm  conmiod- 
itles,  Janklow  said.  Especially  important  Is 
the  western  access,  he  said. 

The  core  system,  owned  directly  by  the 
state,  would  be  Milwaukee  Road  lines  from 
Aberdeen  through  Wolsey,  Mitchel  and 
Yankton  and  on  to  Sioux  City.  Iowa;  from 
Chamberlain  through  Canton  and  to  Spen- 
cer, Iowa;  and  a  line  from  Canton  to  Sioux 
Falls. 

Janklow  refused  to  say  how  much  the  429- 
mile  core  would  cost  the  state.  He  said  if  he 
quoted  a  figure.  It  might  hamper  negotia- 
tions with  the  railroad. 

The  remaining  825  miles  would  be  availa- 
ble for  purchase  by  regional  rail  authorities. 
The  state  authority  would  provide  money  to 
buy  the  lines  and  the  regional  groups  would 
ease  Into  the  repayment  program  until  it  as- 
sumed all  repayment  costs  after  seven  years. 
According  to  intensive  state  studies,  342 
miles  of  the  remaining  825  could  be  profit- 
able. Janklow  said.  But  State  Rail  Director 
Jim  Myers  said  no  preference  would  be 
given  to  one  of  those  lines  because  the  $25 
million  bonding  authority  provides  enough 
money  to  buy  track  In  either  category. 

To  pay  for  the  plan,  Janklow  would  tax  3 
cents  a  bushel  on  all  grain  shipped  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  put  a  similar  tax  on  other 
commodities,  such  as  lumber. 
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That  would  raise  $4.6  mllUon  In  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  raU  officials  estimate. 

The  429-mile  core  system  would  generate 
$1.25  million  In  revenue,  they  figure.  Jank- 
low also  expects  $5  million  in  federal  rail- 
road aid  next  fiscal  year. 

The  governor  also  proposed  that  half  of 
the  sUte  gasoline  tax  rebates  now  paid  to 
non-users  of  state  roads  be  kept  for  the  raO- 
road  program,  that  would  raise  $3.5  million, 
but  only  if  the  fuel  tax  were  raised  3  cents. 

The  rebate  currently  Is  t>aid  to  people, 
mainly  farmers  and  ranchers,  who  buy  gas 
but  don't  drive  on  state  roads. 

A  final  $1  million  would  come  from  the 
state  general  fund  that  Janklow  tentatively 
had  earmarked  to  state  aid  to  education  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  $3.8  million  in 
federal  revenue  sharing  Taaaey. 

It  now  appears  the  Congress  will  approve 
that  additional  $3.8  million,  which  will  allow 
the  $1  million  for  the  railroads.  $1  million 
for  an  addition  to  the  state's  unobligated 
cash  balance  and  $1.8  million  to  offset  a 
projected  shortfall  in  state  revenue. 

The  $15.35  million  in  costs  will  include  $4 
million  to  pay  principal  and  interest  on  the 
bonds,  $4.7  million  to  operate  the  state- 
owned  core  system,  $6.25  to  improve  track 
and  $400,000  for  administration. 

Janklow's  plan  requires  regional  rail  au- 
thorities to  fix  2  percent  of  their  track  each 
year. 

In  addition,  the  stete  would  buy  about  160 
railroad  cars,  which  Janldow  said  could  ship 
5  percent  of  the  state's  grain  each  year. 

These  cars,  financed  through  the  $8  mil- 
lion bonding  authority,  could  be  either 
hopper  cars  or  boxcars,  the  governor  said. 

Once  the  sUte  and  local  authorities  buy 
the  lines,  contracts  could  be  set  up  with  raU- 
roads  operating  in  the  sUte  or  with  special 
short-line  haulers  that  specialize  in  tliat 
work,  Janklow  said.  The  stete  and  the  rafl 
authorities  would  not  actually  run  the 
trains,  be  predicted.* 


THE  PENCIL  PROBLEM— 1990 

HON.  J.  WnHAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31. 1980 
•  Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent and  longtime  friend  of  mine 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  the 
excerpted  remarks  of  Monte  Thro- 
dahl.  senior  vice  president  for  Mon- 
santo. Mr.  Throdahl  recently  ad- 
dressed a  Washington.  D.C..  confer- 
ence on  toxics  control.  The  following, 
entitled:  "The  Pencil  Problem— 1990," 
is  taken  verbatim  from  his  prepared 
text.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  while  it  Is  an  exaggeration 
to  the  point  of  outrage.  It  does  make  a 
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This  is  the  story  of  the  VS.  pencQ  indus- 
try. Remember,  we  are  looking  back  from 
our  vantage  point  of  1990.  It's  strange  to 
think  that,  back  in  1979.  Just  anyone  could 
use  a  pencil  any  way  they  wanted  to. 

You  see.  it  all  started  when  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  A  Health  Act  carcinogen 
policy  went  hito  effect.  The  graphite  In  the 
pencil  leads  always  contained  a  residue  of 
crystalline  silica.  And  there  was  at  least  one 
animal  test  and  an  In-vltro  test  Indicating 
that  crystalline  silica  produced  tumors,  so 
the  material  became  regulated  as  a  carcino- 


gen. There  was  no  alternate  for  peDcUs,  ao 
exposure  had  to  come  down  alouxt  to  zero. 
Workers  were  put  into  protective  clothing, 
and  that  solved  the  problem  Initially. 

But  then  the  Envtroomental  Protection 
Agency,  acting  under  the  Clean  Air  and 
Clean  Water  Acts  which  soon  had  their  own 
carcinogen  policies,  required  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  emissions  and  effluents.  The  control 
technology  was  quite  expensive,  and  only 
the  largest  manufacturers  could  afford  it. 
This  caused  a  flurry  of  antitrust  suits  in  the 
early  '808  when  there  were  only  three  pencU 
makers  left  in  the  country.  One  of  the  three 
was  split  into  smaller  companies,  but  they 
soon  went  out  of  business  since  they  were 
unable  to  afford  increasingly  stringent 
workplace  and  pollution  control  require- 
ments. Then  foreign  pencil  manufacturers 
began  to  threaten  to  domlaate  the  pencU 
market,  and  our  government,  in  an  abrupt 
about-face,  allowed  a  merger  of  the  two  re- 
maining companies  to  meet  overseas  compe- 
tition. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion then  became  concerned  with  what  the 
newspaper  headlines  were  calling  the 
"pencU  problem."  Rubber  erasers  could  be 
chewed  off  and  choke  small  children.  The 
sharp  points  of  pencils  could  also  l>e  danger- 
ous. There  were  residual  solvents  in  the 
paint  used  on  pencils,  and  pencil-chewing 
seemed  to  be  a  more  widespread  habit  than 
anyone  had  realized.  Printing  a  legend  on 
each  pencil  that  said:  "This  PencU  Could  Be 
Hazardous  To  Your  Health"  did  not  seem  to 
affect  consumer  pencil  habits,  a  Harvard 
study  indicated.  In  fact,  the  study  found  ad- 
ditioiud  potentially  harmful  uses,  such  as 
stirring  coffee.  This  led  FDA  to  declare  that 
harmful  substances  could  be  dissolved  out 
of  the  pencil  into  the  coffee,  and  thus  pen- 
cils violated  food  additive  laws,  including 
the  Delaney  amendment. 

Trying  to  salvage  its  business,  the  pcncQ 
company  began  making  pencils  without 
paint,  without  erasers,  and  with  only  soft 
leads  so  they  would  not  hold  a  sharp  point. 
But  consumers  were  outraged,  and  sales  de- 
clined. 

Then  someone  invented  a  machine  that 
could  measure  crystalline  silica  below  the 
part-per-trillion  level,  and  workplace,  air 
emission,  water  effluent,  and  waste  disposal 
regulations  required  that  the  best  practica- 
ble technology  be  used  to  reach  this  low 
leveL  The  pencil  company  was  threatened 
with  financial  ruin  because  of  the  large 
sums  needed  to  purchase  new  control  equip- 
ment, there  were  those  that  wanted  to  ban 
pencils  entirely  under  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  but  the  government  decided 
that  pencils  were  necessary,  particiilarly 
since  they  were  used  to  write  new  regula- 
tions. Besides,  the  Senators  from  the  stete 
where  the  pencil  company  was  located  de- 
clared that  pencils  were  as  American  as 
baseball,  and  should  not  be  replaced  with 
ball-point  pens. 


So  the  government  bidled  out  the  pencil 
company  with  a  large,  guaranteed  loan- 
called  a  Chrysler  loan  in  those  days.  But.  of 
course,  that  was  only  a  temporary  meiisure 
and  to  protect  the  pencil  business,  the  gov- 
ernment eventually  nationalized  it. 

It  is  comforting  to  know,  after  all,  that  so- 
ciety Is  being  protected  against  a  danger 
that  was  so  obvious  we  didn't  even  notice  it 
for  many,  many  years.  There  are  still  those 
who  complain  about  paying  $17  for  a  pencil, 
but  your  really  can't  put  a  price  tag  on 
health  or  safety.* 
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WHY  ISRAEL  WILL  NOT  TALK 
TO  THE  PLO 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  nwTOKx 

nr  THE  HOnSK  of  REPRZSElfTATIVZS 

TTiunday,  January  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  outstanding  arti- 
cle, written  by  Michael  Bavly.  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

This  essay,  written  prior  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  U.S.  hostages  in  Iran,  is 
even  more  relevant  now.  In  light  of 
recent  events  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan, 
a  reliable  U.S.  ally  in  the  Middle  East 
is  of  more  Importance  than  ever 
before. 

As  Mr.  Bavly  convincingly  argues, 
recognition  of  the  PLO,  a  murderous 
terrorist  organization  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  Israel  by  its  very 
character,  can  only  undermine  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  and  con- 
tribute to  further  Instability  in  the 
Bdlddle  East.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  honor  its  commitment 
to  Israel  not  to  recognize  the  PLO. 

I  insert  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1980,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Wht  Israel  Will  Not  Talk  to  the  PLO 
(By  Michael  Bavly) 

(Note.— Michael  Bavly,  Consul  General  of 
Israel  In  New  England,  wrote  the  above  arti- 
cle before  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.  hostages  in 
Iran  and  the  event*  In  Afghanistan.  In  his 
view,  the  PLO's  role  and  public  pronounce- 
ments since  then  strengthen  the  position 
expressed  therein.) 

Ambassador  Andrew  Young's  resignation 
has  long  been  a  closed  chapter.  But  the 
questions  which  were  raised  still  linger 
What  Is  wrong  In  talXlng  to  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization?  Doesn't  the  FLO 
represent  the  Palestinians?  How  can  there 
be  peace  in  the  Middle  East  without  the 
PLO?  The  answers  to  those  questions 
depend  on  understanding  the  PLO  and  Its 
alms. 

The  PLO  is  a  loosely  grouped  body  of 
more  than  a  dozen  different  factions, 
strongly  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  of  these  were  created  and  are  fi- 
nanced by  various  Arab  countries,  some- 
times combining  their  efforts  and  some- 
times fighting  each  other.  It  took  Its  pres- 
ent form  In  1064  with  the«  adoption  of  the 
Palestinian  National  Covenant. 

Yet,  even  before  that  date,  the  "Pe- 
dayeen."  as  they  were  known  then,  killed 
hundreds  of  Jewish  civilians.  The  PLO  Is 
thus  by  no  means  a  result  of  the  1967  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  This  must  be  borne  In  mind 
when  it  Is  suggested  that  "all  the  PLO 
wants  is  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza."  From 
1948  to  1967  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  were 
under  Arab  controL  That  did  not  prevent 
the  killing. 

Two  major  factors  distinguish  the  PLO 
from  all  other  "freedom  movements":  Its 
particular  brand  of  terrorism  and  Its  politi- 
cal aims.  The  PLO  lias  yet,  after  all  these 
yean,  to  attack  a  military  target.  Schools, 
civilian  aircraft,  marketplaces,  children's 
playgrounds— but  never  an  army  unit  or  a 
military  facility. 

Another  unique  PLO  feature:  in  the  last 
ten  years  the  PLO.  whUe  murdering  640 
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Jews  and  wounding  3,300,  has  alM  murdered 
350  Arabs  and  wounded  2,000  In  Judea.  Sa- 
maria, and  Gaza.  This  Is  a  grim  record  for  a 
"national  liberation  movement." 

Yet  what  is  much  more  ominous  and  fun- 
damental is  the  political  aim  of  the  PLO, 
which  is  unique  In  that  It  totally  denies  the 
right  of  its  adversary  (I.e.  Israel)  to  exist  In 
any  form,  behind  any  boundaries,  on  any 
territory.  A  look  at  some  of  the  articles  of 
Its  covenant  will  make  this  clear.  First,  to 
whom  does  Palestine  belong? 

Art.  1:  "Palestine  is  the  homeland  of  the 
Palestinian  Arab  People  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  Great  Arab  Homeland  ,  .  ," 

Art.  2:  "Palestine  with  Its  boundaries  tliat 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  British  Mandate 
is  an  integral  regional  unit." 

Art.  3:  ".  .  .  when  the  liberation  of  its 
homeland  Is  completed  (the  Palestinians! 
will  exercise  self-determination  solely  ac- 
cording to  [thelrl  own  will  and  choice." 

Thus  Palestine— the  whole  of  it— belongs 
only  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  and  they 
alone  have  the  right  to  determine  its  future. 
What  is  the  aim  of  the  PLO?  As  Art.  IS 
states.  It  Is  "...  a  national  duty  ...  to 
purge  the  Zionist  presence  from  Palestine." 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  clear  calls  In 
the  covenant  for  liquidation  of  Israel. 

How  will  this  proposed  liquidation  be 
achieved?  Art.  9  states  that  "armed  struggle 
Is  the  only  way  .  .  ."  And  Art.  21  reads: 
"The  [Palestinians]  .  .  .  reject  every  solu- 
tion that  is  a  substitute  for  a  complete  liber- 
ation of  Palestine .  .  ." 

Could  Israel  have  any  hope  whatsoever? 
Consider  Art,  19:  "The  partitioning  of  Pales- 
tine in  1947  and  the  establishment  of  Israel 
is  fundamentally  null  and  void  .  .  ."  Or  Art. 
20:  "The  claim  of  a  historical  or  spiritual  tie 
between  Jews  and  Palestine  does  not  tally 
with  historical  realities  .  .  .  Judaism  ...  is 
not  a  nationality  .  .  ."  No  right  to  a  state, 
no  Justification  for  a  state. 

Could  the  Jews  at  least  remain  as  a  "toler- 
ated minority"  in  the  "secular  democratic 
Arab  state"  to  be  created  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel?  According  to  Art.  6,  "Jews 
who  were  living  permanently  in  Palestine 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Zionist  invasion 
will  be  considered  Palestinians"  (1968  ver- 
sion). 

The  "Zionist  invasion"  is  not  dated  from 
1967  nor  even  from  the  creation  of  Israel  in 
1948:  ".  .  .  the  aggression  against  the  Arab 
nation  and  its  land  began  with  the  Zionist 
invasion  of  Palestine  in  1917"  (Resolutions 
of  the  1968  PLO  Congress).  About  95  per- 
cent of  the  Jews  living  today  in  Israel  would 
therefore  have  to  leave. 

However,  is  all  this  not  merely  "battle 
rhetoric"?  Isn't  the  PLO  now  ready  for  a 
"minlstate"  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the 
Gaza  Strip? 

That  the  PLO  covenant  is  not  mere  rhet- 
oric Is  proved  dally  by  the  PLO  actions.  The 
covenant  itself  has  Ijeen  reapproved.  ex- 
panded, sometimes  radicalized  (but  never 
moderated)  in  every  Palestine  Congress 
since  1964.  the  most  recent  in  August  of 
1979.  As  for  the  "mini-state,"  one  quote  will 
suffice:  "Our  people  will  continue  to  fuel 
the  torch  of  the  revolution  with  rivers  of 
blood  until  the  whole  of  the  occupied  home- 
land is  liberated  .  .  .  not  Just  a  part  of  it" 
(Yasser  Arafat,  March  12, 1979). 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  reaclilng  a  set- 
tlement without  the  PLO?  The  answer  lies 
in  understanding  the  distinction  l>etween 
the  Palestinians  and  the  PLO.  This  distinc- 
tion has  been  blurred  recently.  It  should  not 
be,  for  the  only  responsible  solution  to  the 
Palestinian  problem  lies  in  maintaining  this 
vital  distinction. 

While  there  can  be  no  total  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  unless  the  Palestinian  question, 
among  other  Important  questions,  is  solved, 
there  will  be  no  peace  whatsoever  If  the 
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PLO  has  its  way.  The  influence  today  of 
this  self-appointed  body  Is  akin  to  the  influ- 
ence and  the  power  of  a  hijacker  over  a 
plane.  He  Is  no  pilot.  He  is  unable  to  fly,  but 
he  has  a  gun.  He  can,  for  a  time,  lead  the 
plane  away  from  its  given  path.  He  can  en- 
danger the  lives  of  the  passengers. 

What  Is  the  solution?  Should  one  negoti- 
ate or  is  it  our  duty  not  to  negotiate  with 
those  who  have  hijacked  the  Palestinian 
cause  nor  give  them  the  recognition  which 
they  seek  by  their  crline? 

The  United  States  Is  committed  not  to  ne- 
gotiate the  Palestinian  Issue  with  the  PLO 
unless  it  recognizes  Israel's  right  to  exist. 
This  commitment,  forming  part  of  the 
Camp  David  agreements.  Is  not  a  "promise 
made  to  cater  to  Israel's  whim"  but  tui 
American  interest  anchored  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  PLO,  in  its  present  policies 
and  avowed  alms,  is  a  danger  to  the  whole 
Middle  East  and  a  front  for  the  Soviet  pene- 
tration of  the  area 

What  is  more,  as  Israel  takes  even  higher 
security  risks,  the  U.S.  will  not  do  anything 
which  will  salxjtage  the  peace  process,  a 
peace  which  is  terms  of  Israeli  security,  re- 
places the  territories  given  up.  To  Invite  the 
PLO  to  subvert  the  peace  Is  to  make  Israel- 
the  U.S.'s  strongest  ally  in  the  Middle 
East— endanger  its  own  existence.  It  is  to  si- 
lence any  alternative  voice  to  the  PLO 
among  the  Palestinians  themselves;  It  Is  to 
encourage  a  further  Isolation  of  President 
Sadat,  the  only  Arab  leader  who  dared  take 
the  peace  road. 

How,  then,  should  we  proceed? 

First,  we  have  to  conclude  the  Palestinian 
autonomy  negotiations  now  being  held.  This 
transitional  positive  first  step  will  enable 
the  Palestinians  living  in  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  Gaza  to  enjoy,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  the  right  to  govern  their  own  lives, 
a  right  which  they  were  never  given,  l)e  it 
under  the  Ottomans,  the  British,  the  Jorda- 
nians, or  the  Israelis. 

Unlike  the  PLO  solution  of  "all  or  noth- 
ing" (ending  with  nothing),  autonomy  holds 
a  much  better  promise  for  the  Palestinians. 
Israel  b  committed  to  help  solve  the  Pales- 
tinian question.  It  seeks  the  Palestinians' 
participation  In  the  negotiations.  But  their 
absence  will  not  prevent  Israel  and  Egypt 
from  achieving  a  Just  and  equitable  solution 
to  their  plight,  a  solution  then  presented  to 
their  free  vote— not  to  a  PLO  veto.  This  so- 
lution will  be  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
security  of  Israel  and  all  other  Interested 
countries  in  the  area.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
encourage  the  Palestinian  moderates  and 
not  to  silence  them  by  negotiating  with 
those  who  refuse  any  moderation. 

Thus,  Israel  will  not  speak  to  any  organi- 
zation that  aims  at  its  destruction  and 
adopts  a  policy  of  terror  against  innocent  ci- 
vilians—speak either  directly  or  ttirough  in- 
termediaries (whatever  their  color— which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it),  nor  would 
anyone  who  seeks  the  good  of  Israel  or  the 
Palestinians.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
the  last  two  years.  We  have  a  long  way  still 
to  go— but  with  good  sense  we  shall  reach 
peace.* 


VINCENT  THOMAS.  1907-80 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  today  of  the  untimely  passing  of 
one  of  the  South  Bay's  most  dedicated 
men— former  State  Assemblyman  Vln- 
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cent  Thomas.  I  spent  many  years 
working  side  by  side  with  Vincent  in 
many  levels  of  government.  But  the 
California  State  Assembly  was  where 
Vincent  Thomas  felt  he  could  do  the 
most  good,  not  only  for  his  constitu- 
ents of  the  52d  District,  but  for  all 
those  residing  in  the  entire  South  Bay 
area. 

Knowing  that  their  interests  were 
being  heard  and  attended  to,  Vincent 
Thomas  was  voted  into  office  for  19 
consecutive  terms,  those  38  years 
being  the  longest  period  of  office  for 
anyone  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
California.  Vlnce  was  elected  to  the  as- 
sembly in  1940.  having  advocated  se- 
cession of  the  harbor  area  from  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  a  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  and  fight  for.  He  was 
also  a  strong  advocate  of  the  San 
Pedro  fishing  industry,  and  it  is  with 
his  help  that  this  aspect  of  life  in  the 
South  Bay  commimity  continues  to 
flourish  and  grow. 

During  his  extensive  tenure.  Vincent 
Thomas  was  elected  minority  leader  of 
the  State  assembly:  he  served  In  that 
post  for  2  years.  In  1977  he  was  a.p- 
pointed  assistant  speaker  pro  tem:  and 
was  known  by  all  as  the  "Dean  of  the 
Legislature." 

Such  honors  could  only  be  brought 
upon  a  man  whose  entire  life  was  de- 
voted to  enriching  the  living  standards 
of  his  community.  Thus,  It  was  no 
great  surprise  to  me  when  the  bridge 
linldng  San  Pedro  to  Long  Beach  was 
named  after  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vin- 
cent Thomas  was  the  only  living  politi- 
cian to  have  a  bridge  named  after  him 
In  California;  this  attests  not  only  to 
his  own  character,  but  to  the  many 
kinds  of  bridges  that  he  built  with  so 
many  people  during  his  lifetime.  The 
great  bridge  that  bears  his  name  is  not 
Just  a  massive  monument  to  him.  It  Is 
a  functional,  practical  example  of  his 
efforts  to  make  the  South  Bay  a 
better  place  to  live,  as  It  dally  serves 
large  numbers  of  people,  slmpllfjrlng 
and  speeding  their  getting  to  and  from 
work  or  shopping. 

Even  before  his  entrance  Into  poli- 
tics. Vincent  Thomas  was  people  ori- 
ented. Having  graduated  from  San 
Pedro  High  School  in  1928,  he  received 
his  B.A.  in  psychology  In  1932  from 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  While 
there  he  was  not  only  a  football 
player,  but  also  an  instructor  and 
sports  coach.  Later,  he  studied  law  at 
both  the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
and  Loyola  University. 

Vlnce  was  an  amateur  boxer.  He 
always  maintained  an  involvement  in 
the  area  of  sports;  were  it  not  for  his 
love  of  iQoxing,  the  boxing  museum  in 
the  harbor  area  would  probably  not 
exist  today.  It  is  the  attraction  it  is, 
due  to  the  extensive  time  and  effort 
Vincent  Thomas  apportioned  for  its 
development  and  subsequent  found- 
ing. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  my  wife  Lee  and  I  have 
known  the  Thomas  family  for  many 
years.  Our  deei>est  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  his  wife  Mary,  and  his  chil- 
dren, Vincent  Junior  and  Mary  Virgin- 
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ia.  The  loss  of  this  man  leaves  the 
entire  South  Bay  conununity  with  a 
void  that  cannot  be  filled,  and  we  shall 
truly  mite  him.* 


TREATMENT  OP  SOVIET 
SCIENTISTS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

or  NEW  JEKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Openiro  Remabks  OP  Hon.  HAaoLO  C.  Hoi^ 

LENBECK.  rOK  THE  HEAEIHG  Olf  TBI  HXLSIH- 
KI  SClEIITlFiC  POKinC  AHD  EAST-WEST  SCI- 
EMTinC  COOPERATIOR— Jahuakt  31.  1980 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
you.  Chairman  Zablocld.  Chairman  Fasceil 
and  my  colleague.  Dick  Ottlnger.  for  getting 
this  hearing  organized.  At  tliia  crucial  time 
in  E&st-West  relations,  it  represents  the 
Congress'  first  attempt  to  look  at  where  we 
are  going  in  East- West  scientific  exchange. 

I  Join  my  colleague,  George  Brown,  in  em- 
phasizing that  the  Scientific  Forum  to  be 
held  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  become  all 
the  more  important  in  light  of  recent 
events.  It  U  a  multilateral  forum  designed 
under  the  auspices  of  agreements  to  assure 
Cooperation  and  Seciulty  in  Europe.  There 
we  can  perhaps  bring  pressure  to  bear  indi- 
vidually upon  those  nations  who  violate  the 
very  essence  of  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation,  exemplified  Mr.  Chairman,  Jt>y 
the  arrest  and  exile  of  Andre  Sakharov. 
Andre  Sakharov  is  not  only  a  great  scientist, 
he  has  also  spoken  out  long  and  hard  on  the 
human  rights  of  all  men  and  scientists  in 
particular.  He  spoke  strongly  for  the  tre- 
mendous need  to  pursue  every  avenue 
toward  more  stable  and  peaceful  relation- 
ships between  the  UJB.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  arrest  is  a  direct  snub  at  all  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  level  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  East  and  West. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution  which 
we  introduced.  It  expresses  our  great  dis- 
pleasure with  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment but  leaves  it  up  to  the  Soviets, 
through  genuine  attempts  to  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences, as  to  whether  scientific  or  techno- 
logical cooperation  can  proceed  on  a  broad- 
er basis  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  noted  that  the  Scien- 
tific Forum  deals  not  only  with  the  sub- 
stance of  science  but  also  with  the  process 
of  scientific  exchange  and  the  condition  of 
science  and  scientists  in  individual  nations. 
As  such.  I  believe  the  examination  of 
human  rights  of  scientists  should  be  central 
to  the  discussions  occurring  at  the  Forum. 
The  human  rights  of  scientists  have  long 
concerned  me.  It  is  not  restricted,  nor 
should  it  be.  to  Just  a  few  well  known  names 
such  as  Dr.  Saltharov.  Human  rights  viola- 
tions have  occurred  to  many  others  and 
throughout  the  world.  With  your  permis- 
sion, as  an  example  of  the  broader  reach  of 
this  problem.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  into 
the  record  a  letter  we  recently  wrote  to 
Roman  A.  Rudenko.  Procurator  General  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  concerns  the  worsening  con- 
dition of  Yuri  Orlov  and  Sergei  Kovalev. 
This  letter  follows  by  not  quite  a  year  a 
letter  we  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Science  cnnceming  Orlov 
urging  his  release. 

Our  recent  letter  which  also  calls  for  the 
release  of  Andre  Sakharov  was  signed  by  8 
of  our  Subcommittee  members  and  comes  in 
response  to  the  letters  from  many  of  Ameri- 
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ca's  distinguished  scientists,  including  11 
nobei  laureates.  They  have  written  us  over  the 
past  months  urging  us  to  communicate  our 
concerns  to  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  regard  to  Oiiov  and  ot|ier  Imprisoned 
scientists.  At  this  point,  I  am*  submitting  for 
the  record  copies  of  our  letter,  the  letters  of 
American  scientists,  as  well  as  the  letter  we 
wrote  last  year.  I  think  they  wiU  be  instruc- 
tive to  Forum  delegates,  other  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  Public 

In  ending  I  would  Just  like  to  restate, 
what  seems  to  me  a  central  conclusion,  con- 
tained in  these  letters.  It  goes  to  the  core  of 
the  discussion  today  as  well  as  to  the  future 
of  East- West  scientific  cooperation.  I  quote: 

"Communication  while  vital  to  the  long 
run  health  of  sdenoe  Is  not  bentfldal  per 
ae.  but  only  if  it  involves  exchange  between 
equals,  and  only  if  it  strengthens  research 
opportunities  beyond  the  immediate  ex- 
changes. Acquiescense  in  the  violation  of 
scientists'  human  rights  is  unacceptable  as  a 
price  of  scientific  exchange." 

I  would  emphaslw,  as  you  did.  In  our  reso- 
lution that  we  caimot  acquiesce  In  the  viola- 
tion of  the  human  rights,  for  example  when 
Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife  are  exiled,  or 
when  Yori  Orlov  is  Imprisoned  and  confined 
to  solitary  conflnement  and  bard  labor.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  in  all  Instances  be 
open  to  any  genlime  signals  from  the  Sovi- 
ets that  they  do  seek  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions of  their  outspoken  scientists  and  do 
genuinely  welcome  greater  freedom  of  ex- 
pression within  their  societies  and  will  re- 
spect national  borders.  In  short,  they  must 
show  us  that  they  are  ready  and  do  seek  to 
abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.* 


ENERGY:  HARBINGER  OR 
FIASCO? 


HON.  ^BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  matter  of  utmost  significance;  the 
pressing  energy  issues  that  are  crip- 
pling our  domestic  economy,  and  at 
the  same  time  eroding  our  ability  to 
protect  our  foreign  interests. 

Energy,  that  fast  developing  acro- 
nym for  anything  from  gas  line  head- 
aches and  an  empty  wallet  to  complete 
resignation  of  our  economic  strength. 
Currently,  America's  per  capita  gaso- 
line consumption  is  4M  times  that  of 
France  and  more  than  7  times  that  of 
Japan.  Fifty  percent  of  our  consump- 
tion is  devoted  to  transportation, 
mostly  by  private  cars  and  freight. 
Our  homes,  too.  have  been  traditional- 
ly heated  by  olL 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  tragic 
events  in  Iran,  uncertainty  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East,  the  OPEC 
cartel's  greed  and  unwillingness  to  set 
a  reasonable  price  ceiling,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  our  inability  to  formulate  a 
better  allocation  network  and  to 
expand  our  refining  capacity,  the 
market  for  both  gasoline  and  home 
heating  fuel  has  become  highly  unpre- 
dictable. The  bottom  line  for  the 
1980's  is  simply  this:  Energy  will  be 
neither  cheap  nor  secure. 
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Under  normal  circumstances,  energy 
prices— like  any  other  commodity- 
should  rise  smoothly  to  levels  that  re- 
flect the  incremental  cost  to  society  to 
produce  and  secure  additional  sources 
of  energy.  Or.  it  should  decline  in 
price  according  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  However,  the  energy 
market  situation  is  highly  complex 
and  confusing. 

Case  in  point,  most  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze or  explain  the  gasoline  and  home 
heating  fuel  shortages  during  1979  have 
been  incapable  of  delineating  the 
causes  for  the  shortages  without,  in 
the  same  breath,  assigning  blame  to 
one  culprit  or  another.  This  has  done 
very  little  in  terms  of  providing  an  ac- 
curate assessment  of  what  the  next 
year  may  have  in  store.  Consequently, 
we  now  have  discovered  that  as  a 
result  of  the  mild  winter,  and  in- 
creased output  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil  by 
1  million  barrels  per  day— for  what- 
ever reason— the  home  heating  fuel 
shortage  we  witnessed  during  the  fall 
is  now  closer  to  a  glut,  even  if  only 
temporary.  But.  oddly  enough,  the 
price  of  home  heating  fuel  Is  climbing 
once  again  and  little  is  being  done  to 
prevent  it.  In  fact,  according  to  a 
recent  OAO  report.  January  22.  1980: 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  not  ana- 
lyzed the  market  situation  to  determine 
why  prices  increased  and  whether  the  in- 
creases were  Justified  and  equitable.  The 
Department's  lack  of  response  to  price  in- 
creases is  particularly  distressing  in  view  of 
the  severe  economic  hardships  home  energy 
bills  pose. 

The  home  heating  oil  report  goes  on 
to  claim  that— 

When  heating  oil  was  removed  from  price 
controls  In  July  1976.  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  predecessor  agency  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  promised  to  Con- 
gress that  it  would  monitor  heating  oil 
prices  from  Sept  1976,  through  March  1977, 
to  insure  that  any  increases  were  necessary 
and  reasonable.  The  Department  monitored 
the  prices  through  the  1977-78  winter  heat- 
ing season:  however,  since  then  it  has  not 
determined  whether  heating  oil  prices  are 
equitable. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  refused  to  become  actively 
involved  in  insuring  Ihat  workable 
competition  exists  in  the  refining 
sector  of  the  oil  industry. 

This  inattention  and  laxity  is  highly 
advantageous  to  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies whose  fourth  quarter  reports  are 
now  out  and  reflect  the  unbelievable 
profits  gained  during  the  third  quar- 
ter. These  profits  severely  affect  all 
low-  and  middle-income  groups.  At  the 
same  time  that  oil  companies  are  re- 
porting record  billion  dollar  earnings, 
we  have  been  Informed  that  the  $1.6 
billion  that  Congress  appropriated  for 
energy  assistance  will  hardly  be  suffl- 
cient  to  cover  the  increased  energy 
costs  for  this  winter  alone.  In  my  own 
congressional  district  in  New  York 
State,  the  price  of  home  heating  fuel 
has  risen  once  again  and  is  now  over 
90  cents  per  gallon.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  reason  for  such  price 
increases  in  view  of  the  present  mild 
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winter  which  has  created  a  temporary 
stirplus. 

The  experts  caution  us  that  we  are 
entering  a  decade  of  potentially  chron- 
ic supply  shortages  and  spiralling 
prices,  both  of  which  vrill  primarily 
result  from  external  causes.  The  pres- 
ent heating  oil  situation  is  more  the 
result  of  corporate  greed  and  Govern- 
ment inability  to  keep  their  profiteer- 
ing in  checlc  This  distinction  must  be 
made  quite  clear  to  the  American 
people  as  it  is  the  consiuner  who  is 
being  exploited  while  being  asked  to 
make  substantial  sacrifices. 

According  to  the  House  Commerce. 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, the  American  consumers 
have  quite  likely  been  overcharged 
some  $3  billion  for  both  heating  fuel 
and  dlesel  fuel.  The  subcommittee's 
most  recent  report  claims  that- 
Domestic  oil  refiner's  profits  increased  by 
more  than  800  percent  for  heating  fuel  and 
700  percent  for  dlesel  fuel  during  this  13 
month  period  (September  1978-September 
1979). 

The  subconunittee  finds  blame  for 
these  "unconscionable  price  and  profit 
margin  increases"  to  be  largely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  land,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Department  of  Energy. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  undertake 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  those  companies  which  are  taking 
ruthless  advantage  of  our  fuel  short- 
ages are  brought  within  Federal  price 
controls  and  that. the  true  and  starker 
realities  of  the  energy  crisis  are  pre- 
sented in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  effectively  and  equitably 
approached. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  21,  1980.  which  accu- 
rately portrays  what  we.  as  a  nation, 
might  be  up  against  in  the  years  to 
come. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21, 1980] 

A  PUTURX  WrTHOUT  AH  OlL  "CUSHIOW" 

The  1970s  were  particularly  unkind  to 
American  consumers  of  fuels  and  power,  but 
those  years  were  only  prologue:  the  1980s 
will  be  harsher  by  far.  Indeed,  the  crossover 
into  a  world  of  permanent  petroleum  short- 
ages, once  predicted  to  occur  in  the  mid-  to 
late-19808  is  now  at  hand,  foreshadowing 
oil-driven  economic  crises,  social  unrest  and 
the  growing  possibility  of  military  action— 
the  time-honored  remedy  of  nations  whose 
peacetime  policies  have  failed. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  an  energy  transi- 
tion with  profound  implications  for  our  soci- 
ety began  In  the  1970s.  But  what  is  so  strU- 
Ing— and  less  widely  recognized— about  the 
transition  Is  that  it  occurred  despite  the  ex- 
istence of  chronic,  large  surpluses  of  oil  pro- 
duction capacity.  Whatever  its  outcome,  the 
Iranian  revolution  has  eliminated  those  sur- 
pluses, thereby  removing  a  strategic  cushion 
that  has  insulated  consumers  against  exoge- 
nous shocks  for  more  than  two  decades. 

The  golden  era  of  surplus-producing  ca- 
pacity began  in  1947,  as  production  from 
rich  pre-war  finds  in  Venezuela  and  the 
Middle  East  began  to  be  felt  In  the  world 
markets.  As  a  result,  oil  prices  were  distinct- 
ly favorable  to  consumers — so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  the  real  price  of  crude  oil  (the 
price  adjusted  for  Inflation)  dropped  50  per- 
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cent  between  1948  and  the  1973  oU  embargo. 
Those  surpluses  and  price  declines  were  at- 
tributable to  the  continued  success  of  the 
petroleum  industry  in  its  exploratory 
activities. 

Immense  new  reserves  were  added  to  the 
world's  total  each  year,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
new  supplies  to  be  found  in  the  nations  that 
now  make  up  OPEC.  Those  additions  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  set  in  the  early  days,  a  pat- 
tern decreeing  that  most  production  comes 
from  relatively  few  large  fields  and  that 
peak  producing  capacity  occurs  early  in  the 
exploitation  life  of  the  field. 

Those  surpluses  served  to  buffer  the 
Impact  of  political  Instability  on  world  mar- 
kets beginning  in  the  early  1950s  and  ex- 
tending through  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
1973.  They  existed  until  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion, when  the  disappearance  of  Iran's  share 
of  OPEC  production— 20  percent— was 
offset  by  increased  production  from  other 
nations.  Without  this  response,  the  relative- 
ly minor  disruption  of  petroleum  markets  in 
the  United  States  would  have  been  trans- 
formed into  chaos. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  has 
been  evident  that  forces  were  at  work  that 
would  eliminate  this  strategic  cushion  of 
surplus-producing  capacity  by  the  mid-  to 
late-1980s.  That  date  has  been  advanced  by 
the  Iranian  revolution.  Indeed,  that  cross- 
over may  be  occurring  now.  For  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  revolution's  political  fallout 
will  be  In  the  form  of  reduced  investment  in 
new  capacity  by  other  Middle  East  nations, 
a  development  for  petroleum  supply  that 
will  transcend  the  loss  of  Iranian  output. 

The  leadership  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait, 
the  United  Arab  Elmirates  and  perhaps  Iraq 
will  go  slow  on  expansion  plans  largely  as  a 
result  of  internal  political  pressures  created 
In  the  wake  of  the  revolution.  This  in  turn 
wiU  virtually  guarantee  that  OPEC  produc- 
ing capacity  will  not  expand  beyond  present 
levels  and  may  even  contract  during  the 
next  five  to  10  years.  In  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  have  been  unmistakable  manifesta- 
tions of  the  trend  that  Is  precipitating  the 
"crossover"— in  Kuwait,  the  UAE,  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  officials  either  have 
been  noncommltal  about  their  plans  or  have 
announced  production  cutbacks. 

The  consequences  of  these  trends  are  not 
difficult  to  predict.  During  the  decades  of 
sustained  surpluses,  we  had  first  a  25-year 
period  in  which  prices  in  real  terms  declined 
and  then  the  sharp  upward  movement  that 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  economic  and 
political  pressures  arising  from  the  Arab 
embargo  of  1973-74.  Following  the  embargo 
from  1974  until  1978,  the  old  surplus-en- 
forced pattern  of  declining  costs  reasserted 
itself,  with  the  result  that  the  real  price  of 
petroleum  at  the  beginning  of  1978  in  real 
terms  was  significantly  below  the  price  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1973-74  embargo 
period. 

rne  Iranian  revolution  has  caused  a  spik- 
ing in  price  that  has  paralleled  the  spiking 
that  occurred  during  the  1973-74  embargo. 
Will  we  see  a  repetition  of  the  downsllde  in 
real  prices  in  the  years  to  come?  The  answer 
almost  certainly  Is  no,  because  the  major 
factor  contributing  to  falling  prices— chron- 
ic and  sustained  surpluses— has  disappeared. 
In  fact.  It  is  fair  to  predict  that  from  this 
time  forward,  at  least  during  the  1980s,  we 
shall  see  constant  upward  pressure  on  price. 

But  price  Impacts  will  not  be  the  most  se- 
rious consequences  of  "crossover."  Rather, 
the  enormously  disruptive  effects  of  even 
relatively  small  supply  Interruptions,  inter- 
ruptions that  are  almost  inevitable  during 
the  19808,  will  contribute  to  widespread  un- 
certainty and,  during  times  of  crises,  to 
severe  economic  disruption.  As  these  periods 
of  ou-driven  economic  crisis  occur,  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  spillover  into  social 
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unrest  and.  with  it,  the  growing  possibility 
of  military  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  this  problem  so 
that  we  can  work  together  to  prevent 
artificially  created  price  hikes  and 
spot  shortages.* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ASKAIfSAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jantuiry  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  the  issues 
as  presented  by  the  American  Citizens 
Abroad. 

Congressional  Represertatioii  For 
Amzricams  Abroad 
stnaiART  or  thk  problem 
Nearly  two  million  American  citizens  live 
outside  of  the  United  SUtes.  WhUe  recent 
legislation  has  finally  granted  overseas 
Americans  the  right  to  participate  In  Feder- 
al elections,  many  of  those  abroad  feel  cut 
off  from  their  local  communities  at  home 
and  do  not  exercise  their  franchise.  Fur- 
ther, while  problems  of  major  concern  to 
overseas  Americans,  Including  taxation  of 
those  abroad,  are  frequently  addressed  by 
the  Congress,  there  is  no  representation 
from  the  overseas  community  to  protect 
their  interests. 

ACA'S  QOEsnoii 
Why  are  overseas  Americans  not  given 
their  own  representation  In  the  Congress? 

THE  PRESnatT'S  REPLY 

The  President  sUted  that  "A  nonvoting 
representative  In  the  Congress  for  all 
Americans  living  in  foreign  countries  has 
been  suggested  by  some.  The  constitutional 
basis  for  representation  in  the  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  those  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution granting  to  Congress  power  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  To  create  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  national  legislature  of  indi- 
viduals in  areas  of  the  world  over  which  the 
United  States  has  no  sovereignty  would 
alter  the  basic  scheme  of  national  represen- 
tation as  it  presently  exists." 

Beyond  stating  what  was  already  obvious 
to  nearly  everyone,  the  President  did  not 
have  any  further  recommendation  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  representation  for 
overseas  Americans  was  desirable. 

ACA'S  RENEWED  QT7ESTION 

ACA  asks  once  again,  why  do  overseas 
Americans  not  have  their  own  representa- 
tive in  the  Congress? 

During  the  last  fews  years,  representation 
In  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  non-voting 
delegates  has  been  granted  to  Inhabitants 
of:  American  Samoa  with  a  population  of 
32,000  and  1  delegate:  Virgin  Islands  with  a 
population  of  110,000  and  1  delegate:  and 
Guam  with  a  population  of  115.000  and  1 
delegate. 

Those  living  in  Puerto  Rico  are  granted  a 
Resident  Commissioner  with  similar  stature 
in  the  Congress  to  the  non-voting  Delegates. 

The  overseas  American  community  has  a 
total  population  over  fifty  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  residents  of  American  Samoa. 
The  problems  faced  by  overseas  Americans 
involve  the  clash  of  sovereignties  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  more  than  150  other 
nations. 

The  Constitutional  niceties  of  Justifying 
creation  of  a  representative  for  those  living 
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abroad  could  be  met  creatively  by  any 
number  of  artifices.  An  uninhabited  Island 
belonging  to  the  United  States  could  be  de- 
fined as  the  territorial  attachment  of  those 
abroad.  Some  other  form  of  justification 
could  equally  easily  be  found. 

What  needs  to  be  answered  is  the  very 
simple  query:  Do  overseas  Americans  de- 
serve their  own  voice  in  the  Federal  legisla- 
ture, or  not? 

We  ask  the  President  to  address  this  ques- ' 
tlon. 
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ACA'S  RKRWIB  QUBTIOII 


Transmission  or  Citizenship  to  Crildrer 
Born  Abroad 

SITMMART  op  THE  PROBLEM 

Some  children  bom  abroad  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  parent  automatically  acquire 
American  citizenship  at  birth.  Some  chil- 
dren do  not.  The  deddlng  criteria  Is  wheth- 
er or  not  both  parents  are  Americans,  or 
whether  In  the  case  where  only  one  parent 
is  American  this  parent  has  previously  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  a  requisite  period  of 
time. 

If  both  parents  of  a  cbQd  bom  abroad  are 
American  citizens,  the  child  will  be  Ameri- 
can at  birth  If  either  of  the  parents  has  ever 
"had  a  residence"  in  t^e  United  States  prior 
to  the  child  being  bom  abroad.  If  only  one 
parent  is  American,  this  parent  must  have 
previously  lived  for  ten  yean  in  the  United 
States,  five  of  which  after  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Fidllng  thla  previous  residency  test, 
the  parent  cannot  transmit  citizenship  to 
his  child  and  the  child  may  well  be  bom 
with  no  nationality  at  alL  It  is  much  easier 
for  an  illegitimate  chUd  to  have  American 
Citizenship.  When  the  father  does  not  recog- 
nize the  Child,  be  will  automatically  be 
American  if  his  American  citizen  mother 
has  previously  lived  for  one  year  in  the 
United  States. 

ACA'8  QunnoR 

ACA  asked  why  there  are  different  cate- 
gories of  rights  for  American  citizens  living 
overseas  in  terms  of  when  children  bom 
overseas  can  have  American  citizenship  at 
birth.  Why  do  not  all  Americans  abroad,  as 
individuals,  have  the  same  rights  to  give 
their  children  their  most  precious  human 
right,  their  nationality? 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 

"Section  301  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Imposes  limitations  on  the 
ability  of  United  States  citizen  parents  to 
transmit  citizenship  to  children  bom 
abroad.  This  is  particularly  tme  in  cases  In- 
volving one  citizen  parent  and  an  alien 
spouse.  In  such  an  Instance,  the  citizen 
parent  must  have  been  physically  present  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  ten  years,  at  least  five 
of  which  were  after  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  Congressional  purpose  in  enacting 
these  restrictions  was  to  prevent  the  perpet- 
uation of  successive  generations  of  absentee 
United  SUtes  citizens  whose  ties  and  loyalty 
to  the  United  SUtes  might  be  questionable. 
That  underlying  goal  of  the  transmission  of 
citizenship  requlremeht  is  reasonable  and 
the  means  chosen  to  attain  the  goal  are  ra- 
Uonal." 

Nevertheless,  the  President  did  support 
some  redress  for  those  abroad.  Under  "Rec- 
ommended Action",  the  President  aUted: 
"In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  (8. 
2314)  was  Introduced  which  would  reduce  to 
two  years  the  period  of  residence  in  the 
United  SUtes  necessary  to  transmit  United 
SUtes  citizenship  to  a  child  bom  abroad. 
That  bill  was  supported  by  the  Administra- 
tion. The  Admlnistratldn  will  support  a 
slightly  revised  version  which  Is  expected  to 
be  introduced  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
griss." 


Americans  living  overseas  have  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  VA  laws  governing 
transmission  of  citizenship  to  children  bom 
abroad. 

First,  we  are  not  sure  where  the  President, 
or  the  various  branches  of  his  Administra- 
tion. reaUjr  stand  on  what  is  the  appropriate 
amount  of  prior  restdenoe  that  should  be  re- 
quired of  an  overseas  American  parent  with 
an  alien  spouse.  Last  year,  in  addition  to 
commenting  favorably  on  S.  2314  which 
would  reduce  prior  residency  to  only  two 
years,  the  Carter  Administration  also  com- 
mented favorably  on  a  different  bill  that 
would  have  done  away  with  any  prior  resi- 
dency requirement  for  citizenship  tiansmls- 
sion  abroad.  Has  the  President  or  his  var- 
ious DepsitmenU  now  taken  a  new  position, 
or  is  this  Just  an  Invltatlcm  to  the  Congress 
to  propose  new  legislation  that  the  Presi- 
dent feels  would  have  the  greatest  chance  of 
success  in  the  ivesent  Ooogress? 

Second,  an  even  more  basic  question  needs 
to  t>e  asked.  Why  does  the  tocatlon  of  a 
child's  birth  make  so  much  difference  under 
American  law.  In  many  cases  it  oould  be  pos- 
Bilbe  for  the  mother  to  be  flown  at  great  ex- 
pense and  great  inooovenlenoe  and  possible 
danger  to  the  unborn  child,  to  the  United 
States  for  the  birth.  In  such  drcumstances 
the  child  would  be  an  American  dtisen.  No 
matter  what  the  loyalty  of  the  parenU 
might  be,  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  within 
the  specially  defined  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes would  suffice  for  him  to  be  American. 
Is  there  some  metaphysical  force  that  pro- 
vides special  loyalty  guarantees  when  the 
birth  takes  place  within  the  United  SUtes? 
The  question  might  sound  absurd,  but  the 
law  leads  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Third,  a  child  bom  abroad  with  one 
American  parent  surely  has  greater  chances 
of  being  a  loyal  American  citizen  than  one 
bom  with  no  American  citizen  parenU  Our 
law  gives  full  citizenship  righU  to  children 
of  casual  touristo  visiting  the  United  States 
even  for  only  one  day.  If  this  child  goes 
abroad  he  remains  an  American  all  his  life- 
time. And.  if  he  should  ever  meet  a  similar 
one-day  visitor  child  abroad  and  marry,  his 
children  will  also  be  American  citizens.  Ttils 
seems  bizarre. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  has  signed  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Ar- 
ticle 15  of  this  Declaration  states:  "(1)  Ev- 
eryone has  the  right  to  a  nattonality."  Since 
algning  this  Declaration,  the  United  States 
has  not  adapted  iU  legislation  to  bring  Itself 
Into  conformity  with  this  promise.  It  would 
be  humiliating  to  the  United  States  If  one  of 
lu  citizens  were  forced  to  appeal  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  to  force  the 
United  States  to  recognise  the  nationality 
of  a  child  bom  to  an  American. 

Fifth,  the  present  law  creates  obstacles  to 
American  citizens  being  willing  to  move 
abroad  to  promote  American  goods  and 
services  in  the  export  maikeU  Recently 
ACA  was  contacted  by  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  was  sent  to  Europe  by  his 
American  company  employer.  Tills  company 
helps  medium-sized  American  corporations 
develop  markeU  abroad  for  their  producU 
and  services.  Because  the  naturalized 
American  employee  has  not  lived  for  ten 
years  In  the  United  SUtes.  and  because  he 
has  an  alien  spouse,  his  soon-to-be-bom 
child  will  have  no  righU  to  American  dtl- 
senshlp.  Tet  the  only  reason  that  he  is 
abroad,  rather  than  in  the  United  SUtes.  is 
to  buUd  U.S.  trade. 

Sixth,  it  is  unbeoontdng  to  the  United 
SUtes  to  have  iU  dtizens  abroad  suffer  the 
anguish  of  having  children  bora  abroad  who 
are  "Displaced  Persons".  An  American  dti- 
len.  bom  in  New  York,  asked  ACA  for  help 
In  a  case  involving  bis  young  son.  The  child 
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;  bom  in  Belgium  of  an  American  father 
and  a  British  mother.  Because  of  the  unfor- 
tunate laws  of  the  three  countries  involved, 
the  child  was  bom  stateless.  He  is  a  refugee. 
How  this  protects  the  United  States  is 
unclear. 

Defining  the  right  to  a  nationality  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  all  Human  Rights 
because  it  brings  with  it  the  protections  of  a 
sovereign  state.  ACA  asks  the  President  to 
Indicate  why  some  Americans  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  transmit  their  American 
citizenship  to  their  children  when  they  are 
bom  abroad?  We  take  small  comfort  in  the 
President's  assurances  that  the  present  law 
is  reasonable  and  rational.  It  is  also  the 
cause  of  intolerable  Himian  Rights  trage- 
dies. 

We  ask  for  redress.  And,  we  ask  that  the 
President  consider  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  that  would  give  to  each 
individual  American  citizen,  without  regard 
to  his  choice  of  a  spouse,  the  same  right  to 
transmit  American  citizenship  to  his  chil- 
dren no  matter  what  latitude  or  longitude 
the  child  may  be  in  when  he  breathes  his 
first  breath. 

We  Justify  this  request  also  for  the  inter- 
national competitive  consequences  that  it 
would  have  for  Americans  abroad.  A 
number  of  other  countries,  notably  Prance 
and  West  Germany,  already  have  such  en- 
lightened laws.  Curiously,  the  United 
States,  from  1791  to  1940,  also  permitted  its 
overseas  male  citizens  to  transmit  citizen- 
ship to  children  at  birth  without  a  prior 
residency  requirement.  U.S.  law  has  grown 
much  more  harsh  in  the  last  few  decades. 
Does  anyone  know  why?  Can  we  afford  the 
luxury  of  this  discrimination  any  longer? 
WUl  this  unfortunate  legislation  prevent 
talented  Americans  from  being  willing  to 
move  abroad  to  help  their  country?  Many 
Questions  need  to  be  answered.* 
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•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
addressed  a  group  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. This  speech  was  a  major  cam- 
paign  address  that  put  the  Senator's 
positions  on  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national issues  squarely  before  the 
public.  The  Senator  has  approached 
some  very  tough  issues  with  strong 
policies  and  courage.  He  offers  solid  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  national  mal- 
aise on  such  critical  issues  as  inflation 
and  energy.  Although  I  do  not  agree 
with  every  point  made  by  the  Senator. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  careful  and  thoughtful  speech.  It 
is  the  best  speech  so  far  in  this  politi- 
cal year,  deserving  of  attention  by 
those  who  agree  and  those  who  dis- 
agree. 

ASDRZSS  OP  SeH ATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNZDT 

Five  days  ago  President  Carter  announced 
a  doctrine— a  doctrine  that  would  define  the 
area  of  the  Persian  Oulf  as  an  American 
vital  interest  and  that  could  commit  the 
American  people  to  military  intervention  in 
defense  of  this  area. 

The  question  that  requires  careful  consid- 
eration is  what  does  this  Carter  Doctrine 
mean  for  the  world — and  for  our  own  coun- 
try. 
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Many  Americans  feel  that  once  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  an  as- 
sessment and  set  a  course,  the  rest  of  us 
should  stand  silent  in,  the  ranks  even  if  we 
have  a  different  view  of  the  national  inter- 
est. That  is  not  the  lesson  of  our  liberty— or 
the  heritage  of  our  history. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  the  Nazis  swept 
across  the  Low  Countries  and  Prance,  a  far 
more  urgent  threat  to  our  security,  there 
was  no  suspension  of  the  public  debate — or 
the  presidential  campaign.  If  we  could  dis- 
cuss foreign  |}oUcy  frankly  when  Hitler's 
panzers  were  poised  at  the  English  Channel, 
surely  we  can  discuss  foreign  policy  when 
the  Soviet  Union  has  crossed  the  border  of 
Afghanistan. 

If  the  Vietnam  war  taught  us  anything,  it 
is  precisely  that  when  we  do  not  debate  our 
foreign  policy,  we  may  drift  into  deeper 
trouble.  If  a  President's  policy  is  right, 
debate  will  strengthen  the  national  consen- 
sus. If  it  is  wrong,  debate  may  save  the 
country  from  catastrophe. 

So  I  make  no  apology  for  raising  questions 
about  the  Carter  Doctrine.  The  exercise  of 
dissent  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  Wheth- 
er we  are  citizens  or  candidates,  we  have  not 
only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  deal 
with  issues  that  may  shape— or  shatter— our 
future. 

All  of  us  condemn  the  brutal  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Tills  wanton  act  of  ag- 
gression has  aroused  the  conscience  of 
America— and  of  all  the  world.  It  must  be 
met  with  an  appropriate  response  by  the 
United  States  and  all  our  allies. 

But  is  this  really  the  gravest  threat  to 
peace  since  World  War  II?  Is  it  a  graver 
threat  than  the  Berlin  Blockade,  the 
Korean  War.  the  Soviet  march  into  Hunga- 
ry and  Czechoslovakia,  the  Berlin  Wall,  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  or  Vietnam?  Exaggera- 
tion and  hyperbole  are  the  enemies  of  sensi- 
ble foreign  policy. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  have  dominated  Af- 
ghanistan not  for  four  weeks,  but  for  23 
months.  Years  ago.  Afghanistan  passed 
under  Soviet  influence.  It  passed  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  not  in  1980,  but  In  1978,  with 
hardly  a  word  of  regret  from  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. When  two  Marxist  regimes  in 
Kabul  failed  to  put  down  Afghan  resistance, 
the  Russians  decided  to  install  a  third 
regime  and  to  put  down  the  insurgency 
themselves.  Afghanistan,  as  they  saw  it,  was 
slipping  away. 

President  Carter  confessed  that  he  was 
"surprised"  by  their  action.  For  many, 
months  the  Administration  had  ignored  the 
warning  signals.  The  American  Ambassador 
to  Afghanistan  was  killed  in  Kabul  last  Feb- 
ruary while  Soviet  military  advisers  looked 
on.  We  were  aware  well  in  advance  that  the 
Russians  were  massing  their  forces.  But  the 
Administration  said  virtually  nothing  until 
after  the  Invasion,  when  they  drew  a  line  in 
the  dust  that  was  already  rising  from  the 
tread  of  Soviet  tanks. 

Afghanistan  is  7,000  miles  away.  Only  90 
miles  from  our  shores  Moscow  had  already 
seen  a  Carter  line  that  did  not  hold.  Last 
fall,  the  President  said  Soviet  combat  troops 
in  Cuba  were  unacceptable.  But  soon  he 
changed  his  mind.  He  charged  up  the  hill— 
and  then  charged  back  down. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  warned:  "Don't 
bluster,  don't  flourish  your  revolver,  and 
never  draw  unless  you  intend  to  shoot." 

The  false  draw  in  Cuba  may  have  Invited 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

This  Is  a  real  crisis,  but  it  is  also  part  of 
the  recurrent  condition  that  has  periodical- 
ly disturbed  the  peace  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  must  be  countered.  But  it  must  not 
become  so  consuming  that  we  lose  sight  of 
more  vital  Interests.  For  example,  this 
nation  hhs  an  important  stake  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  Yugoslavia.  If  President  Tito 
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were  to  die  while  we  were  preoccupied  in 
the  Persian  Oulf,  the  Soviets  could  be 
tempted  to  launch  an  attack  on  Yugosla- 
via—a country  that  President  Carter  as  a 
candidate  declared  he  would  not  defend. 

A  measured  response  to  the  potential 
threat  in  the  Persian  Oulf  must  reflect  cer- 
tain principles  that  will  prove  less  hazard- 
ous and  more  effective  than  a  unilateral  and 
unlimited  American  commitment. 

First,  this  is  not  just  our  problem.  It  is  a 
greater  problem  for  nations  that  have  a 
greater  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil.  We 
must  seek  their  views  and  act  in  concert.  We 
cannot  impose  policies  on  NATO  and  Japan; 
but  together,  we  can  set  a  common  p>olicy. 
This  Is  even  truer  of  the  Islamic  states,  the 
countries  that  could  be  most  menaced  by 
Soviet  adventiirism.  It  is  impractical  to  rely 
on  a  doctrine  that  requires  us  to  stand 
astride  the  Persian  Oulf  solely  on  our  own. 

Second,  we  must  not  discount  condemna- 
tion of  Soviet  aggression  by  the  internation- 
al community.  This  is  important,  but  not  be- 
cause the  Russians  are  moved  by  world 
opinion.  They  are  not.  It  is  important  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  now  finds  itself  es- 
tranged from  the  Third  World— a  result 
that  will  gravely  handicap  the  Russians  in 
lands  they  have  previously  regarded  as  their 
private  hunting  ground.  This  reaction  runs 
deep  in  the  Moslem  world,  where  Arab  na- 
tionalism and  Moslem  religious  feeling  can 
become  a  powerful  force  against  Soviet 
ambition. 

Third.  American  naval  and  air  forces 
should  be  strengthened  in  the  area.  We 
must  recognize,  however,  that  such  forces 
alone  cannot  secure  control  of  a  great  land 
mass.  But  an  enlarged  presence,  including 
carefully  selected  military  facilities,  could 
have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  calculations 
of  the  Kremlin.  And  with  our  allies,  we 
should  increase  military  aid  to  nations  that 
may  have  to  face  the  Soviet  threat. 

Fourth,  the  greater  threat  to  these  ifa- 
tions  Is  often  Internal  decay  and  subversion, 
not  external  aggression.  Military  aid  is  not 
enough.  We  must  also  provide  economic  as- 
sistance and  political  support.  Nations  in 
the  area  must  be  strengthened  against  sub- 
version from  the  PLO  and  other  Soviet  sur- 
rogates. And  we  must  help  Pakistan  help 
the  million  refugees  who  are  pouring  across 
the  border  from  Afghanistan. 

Fifth,  mutual  assistance  must  be  mutual. 
In  return  for  strengthening  their  defense, 
the  oU  producing  states  should  assure  a 
more  certain  oil  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  should  negotiate  an  arrangement  that 
enhances  both  their  national  security  and 
the  energy  security  of  NATO,  Japan,  and 
the  Third  World. 

Sixth,  we  must  not  over-react  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  ways  that  undermine  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  That  democracy  is  our  most 
stable  and  dependable  ally  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  must  not  barter  the  freedom  and 
future  of  Israel  for  a  barrel  of  oil— or  in  a 
foolish  effort  to  align  the  Moslem  world 
with  us,  whatever  the  cost.  Indeed,  Egypt 
and  Israel  together  already  constitute  a  bul- 
wark against  Soviet  expansion— and  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  wider  alliance  we  must  seek. 

Even  as  we  take  these  steps,  even  as  we 
express  our  abhorrence  of  the  aggression  in 
Afghanistan,  let  us  not  foreclose  every 
opening  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  the 
first  abuse  of  Soviet  power,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last.  And  it  must  not  t>ecome  the  end  of  the 
world.  Ten  months  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis— a  far  greater  threat  to  American  se- 
curity than  Afghanistan— the  United  States 
Senate  ratified  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  task  of 
statesmanship  is  to  convince  the  Russians 
that  there  is  reason  for  fear,  but  also  reason 
for  hope,  in  their  relations  with  the  United 
States. 
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America  should  be  not  only  a  powerful 
military  force,  but  a  continuing  force  for 
arms  control.  We  should  not  hesitate  to 
stand  for  human  rights,  including  the  most 
basic  of  all  human  rights— the  right  to  sur- 
vive and  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  the  fear 
of  nuclear  war. 

Nor  does  a  regional  crisis  Justify  a  reflex 
decision  to  spend  many  billions  more  on  de- 
fense systems  that  have  no  relevance.  Af- 
ghanistan highlights  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving our  conventional  forces  and  increas- 
ing our  military  readiness,  but  it  is  hardly 
an  excuse  for  haste  on  nuclear  weapons  like 
the  M-X  missile.  Needless  weapons  drain 
the  resources  to  pay  for  needed  ones. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  realize  that  sym- 
bols are  no  substitute  for  strength.  And  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  message  President 
Carter  offer  a  new  symbol.  He  requested 
funds  for  computer  runs  to  register  young 
Americans  for  the  draft.  He  said  this  step 
could  "meet  future  mobilization  needs  rap- 
idly, if  they  arise."  But  draftees,  who  take 
six  months  to  train,  would  be  a  very  slow  de- 
ployment force.  Registration  now  would 
save  only  13  days  in  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion. If  registration  and  the  draft  were  es- 
sential in  a  real  emergency,  there  would  be 
no  dissent  from  me  or  most  Americans.  But 
I  oppose  registration  when  it  only  means 
reams  of  computer  prints-outs  that  would 
be  a  paper  curtain  against  Soviet  troops.  If 
the  President  wants  a  peacetime  draft,  he 
should  say  so.  But  I  oppose  the  peacetime 
draft— and  I  also  oppose  the  President's 
plan  for  registration— which  is  the  first  step 
in  that  direction.  We  should  not  have  taken 
this  step  across  the  threshold  of  Cold  War 
II.  We  should  not  be  moving  toward  the 
brink  of  sending  another  generation  of  the 
young  to  die  for  the  failures  of  the  old  in 
foreign  policy. 

Exaggerated  dangers  and  empty  symlx>ls 
will  not  resolve  a  foreign  crisis.  It  is  less 
than  a  year  since  the  Vienna  Sunmiit,  when 
President  Carter  kissed  President  Brezhnev 
on  the  cheek.  We  cannot  afford  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  the  pangs  of  unrequited 
love. 

In  the  same  spirit  ot  realism,  we  must  deal 
with  the  crisis  in  Iran.  It  is  now  86  days 
since  our  diplomats  and  our  embassy  were 
seized.  We  cannot  afford  a  policy  that  seems 
headed  for  a  situation  of  permanent  hos- 
tages. The  time  has  come  to  speak  the  truth 
again:  This  is  a  crisis  that  never  should  have 
happened.  In  the  clearest  terms,  the  Admin- 
istration was  warned  that  the  admission  of 
the  Shah  would  provoke  retaliation  in 
Tehran.  President  Carter  considered  those 
warnings  and  rejected  them  in  secret.  He  ac- 
cepted the  dubious  medical  Judgment  of  one 
doctor  that  the  Shah  could  be  treated  only 
in  the  United  States.  Had  he  made  different 
decisions,  the  Shah  would  doubtless  still  be 
in  Mexico,  and  our  diplomats  would  still  be 
going  about  their  business  in  Tehran. 

The  Administration  continues  to  call  for 
economic  sanctions.  I  oppose  them.  They 
will  only  propel  Iran  toward  the  Soviet 
orbit.  They  will  do  nothing  to  free  the  hos- 
tages. Eighty-six  days  is  enough.  It  is  time 
to  bring  the  hostages  home.  The  Adminis- 
tration should  now  support  a  United  Na- 
tions commission  to  investigate  Iranian 
grievances,  similar  to  earlier  commissions  on 
other  countries.  The  commission  on  Iran 
should  be  established  immediately,  but  it 
should  begin  its  work  only  when  every 
American  hostage  has  come  back  safely  to 
our  shores.  Let  no  one  doubt  that  America 
will  never  yield  to  blackmail,  and  that  harm 
to  even  a  single  hostage  will  bring  swift  re- 
taliation. But  let  no  one  doubt  that  America 
is  ready  for  a  negotiated  solution  to  this  im- 
passe. 

The  1980  election  should  not  be  a  plebi- 
scite on  the  Ayatollah  or  Afghanistan.  The 
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real  question  is  whether  America  can  risk 
four  more  years  of  uncertain  policy  and  cer- 
tain crisis — of  an  Administration  that  teUs 
us  to  rally  around  their  failures — of  an  in- 
consistent non-policy  that  may  confront  us 
with  a  stark  choice  t>etween  retreat  and  war. 
These  issues  must  be  debated  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

The  silence  that  has  descended  across  for- 
eign policy  has  also  stifled  the  debate  on 
other  essential  issues.  The  political  process 
has  been  held  hostage  here  at  home  u 
surely  as  our  diplomats  abroad.  Before  we 
permit  Brezhnev  and  Khomeini  to  pick  our 
President,  we  should  pause  to  ask  who  will 
pay  the  price. 

The  Carter  Doctrine  offers  defense  con- 
tractors a  bright  future  of  expansion  and 
profit.  But  the  middle  class,  the  blue-collar 
workers,  minorities,  and  every  victim  of  dis- 
crimination by  race  or  sex  or  age— they  all 
face  the  bleak  prospect  of  higher  taxes, 
higher  Interest  rates  and  higher  Inflation. 
The  young  will  pay  a  further  cost  in  regis- 
tering for  the  draft.  And,  as  the  President's 
budget  makes  clear,  programs  of  social 
benefit  and  Justice  will  once  again  be  post- 
poned. If  the  principle  of  sacrifice  is  to  pre- 
vail, let  it  apply  as  well  to  the  oil  companies 
and  all  the  other  elements  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex. 

Last  week,  we  heard  a  State  of  the  Union 
message  that  left  behind  the  problems  this 
President  was  elected  to  resolve.  The  Ad- 
ministration, but  not  the  nation,  has  turned 
away  from  those  problems  and  from  the 
people  who  live  with  them  every  day- 
people  out  of  work  or  about  to  lose  their 
jobs,  families  who  cannot  buy  a  home,  par- 
ents who  cannot  send  sons  and  daughters  to 
college,  the  sick  who  cannot  pay  their  bills 
for  health  and  the  elderly  who  must  now 
choose  between  heat  In  their  apartments 
and  food  on  their  tables. 

When  the  unity  of  our  present  fear  fades, 
when  the  crowds  stop  cheering  and  the 
bands  stop  playing,  someone  has  to  speak 
for  all  the  Americans  who  were  ignored  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  address. 

It  is  their  Union  too— and  the  state  of 
their  lives  deserves  to  be  addressed. 

If  my  candidacy  means  anything,  it  means 
a  commitment  to  stand  and  speak  for  them. 
So  let  me  tell  you  what  we  did  not  hear 
from  the  President  last  week:  Inflation  will 
continue.  Unemployment  will  go  up.  Energy 
prices  will  rise  tb  even  higher  levels.  The 
cost  of  home  heating  oil  has  soared  to  95 
cents  a  gallon:  and  now  we  discover  that 
Exxon  has  registered  the  first  four  billion 
dollar  profit  in  the  entire  history  of  indus- 
trial corporations. 

And  these  domestic  concerns  are  not 
merely  matters  of  social  Justice:  they  are 
also  at  the  center  of  our  foreign  crisis.  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  demonstrate  a  fundamen- 
tal truth  of  the  American  condition.  We  are 
perilously  dependent  on  OPEC  olL 

A  house  weakened  in  its  own  foundation 
cannot  stand.  Unless  we  put  our  energy 
house  in  order,  our  strength  and  credibility 
will  continue  to  fall;  the  world  will  grow 
steadily  more  dangerous  for  our  country 
and  our  interests. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  accepted 
our  petroleum  paralysis.  They  talk  of  sacri- 
fice—but It  is  an  unequal  sacrifice  founded 
on  unfair  prices  that  bring  hardship  to  our 
people.  The  President's  decision  to  decon- 
trol the  price  of  oil  will  cost  the  average 
family  a  thousand  dollars  each  year  though- 
out  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
in  1972,  whose  campaign  was  assailed  be- 
cause he  proposed  assistance  of  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  every  person  in  poverty. 
How  then  are  we  to  regard  a  Democratic 
President  In  1980,  who  wants  to  do  the  op- 
posite, who  wants  to  take  a  thousand  dollars 
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a  year  from  every  family  and  transfer  it  to 
the  oil  conglomerates? 

We  must  cure  our  addiction  to  foreign  oIL 

Not  only  does  the  administration  claim  we 
face  the  gravest  crisis  since  World  War  II. 
they  also  claim  they  are  making  hard  deci- 
sions to  meet  the  crisis.  Long  before  Af- 
ghanistan, they  proposed  a  stand-by  gaso- 
line rationing  plan— and  that  is  all  they  pro- 
posed today.  The  time  for  a  stand-by  plan  is 
over.  The  time  for  a  stand-up  plan  is  now. 

We  must  adopt  a  system  of  gaaoHne  ra- 
tioning without  delay— not  rationing  by 
price,  as  the  Administration  haa  decreed, 
but  rationing  by  supply  in  a  way  that  de- 
mands a  fair  sacrifice  from  all  Americans. 

I  am  certain  that  Americans  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  for  energy  security.  Presi- 
dent Carter  may  take  us  to  the  edge  of  war 
in  the  Perslon  Gulf.  But  he  will  not  ask  us 
to  end  our  dependence  on  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  am  sure  that  every  American 
would  prefer  to  sacrifice  a  little  gasoline 
rather  than  shedding  American  blood  to 
defend  OPEC  pipelines  in  the  BCiddle  East. 

Just  as  energy  inseoirity  weakens  our  na- 
tional security,  so  Inflation  weakens  our  po- 
sition in  the  world.  Our  goods  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  international  marketplace. 
The  value  of  the  dollar  has  plummeted. 

The  numbers  have  nearly  lost  their  capac- 
ity to  shock.  Twelve  straight  months  of  In- 
flation over  10%.  Wild  gyrations  in  the  price 
of  gold.  Interests  rates  at  15%.  Unemploy- 
ment at  6%.  And  now  recession  is  Just 
around  the  comer. 

The  fact  is,  America  did  not  elect  Gerald 
Ford  In  1976.  But  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, we  have  had  three  more  years 
of  Republican  inflation,  three  more  year*  of 
Republican  interest  rates,  and  three  more 
years  of  Republican  economics. 

As  a  candidate.  President  Carter  taunted 
President  Ford  in  1976  because  the  misery 
Index— the  sum  of  the  inflation  rate  and  the 
unemployment  rate— had  reached  a  level 
of  13%.  Today  that  index  stands  at  19%. 

These  statistics  are  familiar.  But  one  new 
fact  sums  up  all  the  current  chaos  in  our 
economy.  The  President  who  promised  a 
balanced  budget  as  a  candidate  four  years 
ago  now  proposes  a  budget  with  a  deficit  of 
$16  billion  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  do  a 
little  arithmetic,  if  you  take  this  new  deficit 
and  add  it  to  other  Carter  deficits  of  the 
past  three  years,  you  will  discover  an  ex- 
traordinary thing- the  total  federal  deficit 
during  the  Carter  Administration  will  go 
down  in  the  economic  record  book  as  the 
largest  deficit  of  any  presidential  term  In 
the  history  of  America. 

During  this  campaign.  I  have  called  for 
long-term  steps  to  combat  the  fundamental 
causes  of  Inflation- to  foster  more  competi- 
tion, more  investment,  and  more  productiv- 
ity in  our  Industry,  and  more  emphasis  on 
our  foreign  trade.  They  are  obvious  meas- 
ures—measures that  must  t>e  adopted  now  if 
we  are  to  succeed  In  righting  our  capsized 
economy. 

Potentially  one  of  the  most  lmi>ortant 
short  term  weapons  against  inflation  is  vol- 
untary restraint.  But  President  Carter  has 
hardly  touched  that  weapon.  He  waited  2l 
months  to  set  guidelines  on  wages  and 
prices.  And  inflation  is  actually  worse  since 
his  guidelines  were  put  in  place  than  it  was 
before.  The  Administration's  anti-inflation 
policy  has  the  same  credibility  with  major 
corporations  that  the  Administration's  for- 
eign policy  has  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  frank  admission 
that  under  this  President,  the  voluntary 
guidelines  have  run  their  course  and  failed. 

Inflation  is  out  stt  control.  There  is  only 
one  recourse:  the  President  should  Impose 
an  immediate  six  month  freeze  on  Infla- 
tion—followed by  mandatory  controls,   as 
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long  as  necessary,  across  the  board— not 
only  on  prices  and  wages,  but  also  on  prof- 
its, dividends.  Interest  rates,  and  rent. 

The  only  way  to  stop  inflation  is  to  stop  it 
in  its  tracks.  Only  then  can  we  break  the 
psychology  of  inflation  that  runs  through 
every  aspect  of  our  economy  and  erodes  our 
power  in  the  world. 

Today,  I  reaffirm  my  candidacy  tar  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  intend  to 
stay  the  course.  I  believe  we  must  not 
permit  the  dream  of  social  progress  to  be 
shattered  by  those  whose  promises  have 
faOed.  We  cannot  permit  the  Democratic 
Party  to  remain  captive  to  those  who  have 
been  so  confused  about  its  ideals. 

I  am  committed  to  this  campaign  because 
I  am  committed  to  those  ideals. 

I  am  committed  to  an  America  where  the 
many  who  are  handicapped,  the 'minority 
who  are  not  white  and  the  majority  who  are 
women  will  not  suffer  from  injustice,  where 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  be  rati- 
fied, and  where  equal  pay  and  opportunity 
will  become  a  reality  rather  than  a  worn 
and  fading  hope.  I  want  to  be  the  President 
who  finally  achieves  full  civil  rights— and 
who  passes  an  economic  bill  of  rights  for 
women. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
average-Income  workers  will  not  pay  more 
taxes  than  many  millionaires,  and  wher^  a 
few  corporations  will  not  stifle  competition 
in  our  economy.  I  want  to  be  the  President 
who  at  last  closes  tax  loopholes  and  tames 
monopoly,  so  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  will  be  free  in  fact. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
the  state  of  a  person's  health  will  not  be  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  a  person's 
wealth.  I  want  to  be  the  President  who 
brings  national  health  insurance  to  safe- 
guard every  family  from  the  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy due  to  illness. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  where 
the  cities  that  are  the  center  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  farms  that  are  the  source  of 
our  food  will  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. I  want  to  be  the  President  who  halts 
the  loss  of  rural  land  to  giant  conglomerates 
and  who  declines  to  accept  urban  slums,  un- 
equal schools,  and  an  unemployment  rate  in 
the  iimer  city  that  approaches  50  percent. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  that 
will  safeguard  the  land  and  the  air  for 
future  generations.  I  want  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent who  stops  the  seeding  of  the  earth 
with  radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear 
plants— and  who  refuses  to  rely  on  a  nuclear 
future  that  may  hazard  the  future  Itself. 

And  I  am  committed  to  an  America  that  is 
powerful  enough  to  deter  war— and  to  do 
the  work  of  peace.  I  want  to  be  a  President 
who  does  not  rush  to  a  helter-skelter  mili- 
tarism or  a  heedless  isolationism,  who  im- 
proves our  military  without  gilding  our 
weapons,  who  lifts  at  least  a  little  the  nucle- 
ar night  that  hangs  over  the  world  and  who 
makes  the  world  itself  a  little  safer  for  t>oth 
diversity  and  democracy. 

And  for  all  these  commitments,  I  have 
only  Just  begun  to  fight. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  are  not 
selfish  or  hopeless— and  that  government  is 
not  helpless  to  serve  the  public  interest.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  as  a  people  are  ready 
to  sacrifice— to  give  something  back  to  our 
country  In  return  for  all  it  has  given  to  us. 

It  Is  easy  to  preach  sacrifice,  while  practic- 
ing the  politics  of  symbols.  It  is  easy  to  bend 
to  the  prevailing  political  breezes.  All  politi- 
cians are  tempted  to  do  this  at  times. 

But  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  sometimes  a 
party  must  sail  against  the  wind.  Now  is 
such  a  time.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  full,  fair 
wind  or  we  will  risk  losing  the  voyage  that  is 
America.  A  New  England  poet  once  wrote: 
"Should  the  storm  come,  we  shall  keep  the 
rudder  true." 
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Whatever  comes  in  the  voting  this  year,  or 
In  the  voyage  of  America  through  aU  the 
years  ahead,  let  us  resolve  to  keep  the 
rudder  true. 

COIfCLUSION 

The  plan  would  reduce  gasoline  consump- 
tion by  24  percent,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
1.7  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  now  im- 
ported from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  general  the  plan  follows  the  basic  pro- 
posal developed  In  1979  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  now  being  revised  in  accord 
with  recommendations  of  Congress. 

Ration  checks  would  be  distributed  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  reduce  gasoline  con- 
sumption by  1.7  million  barrels  a  day.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  reduction  would  be 
achieved  in  the  first  year,  and  the  remain- 
der would  be  phased  in  over  a  two-year 
period. 

The  ration  checlu  would  be  distributed  by 
mail  to  eligible  Individuals  and  businesses. 
who  would  redeem  the  checlu  for  gasoline 
coupons  at  designated  locations  such  as 
banks  and  post  offices. 

The  coupons  would  be  used  to  purchase 
gasoline.  They  could  also  l>e  bought  and 
sold  freely  on  a  white  market  at  whatever 
price  the  market  sets. 

A  percentage  of  the  total  national  alloca- 
tion would  t>e  placed  in  a  "National  Ration 
Reserve"  for  emergency  pmposes. 

Allocations  to  each  state  would  be  based 
on  the  historical  use  of  gasoline  in  the  state. 

A  percentage  of  the  amount  allocated  to 
each  state  would  be  set  aside  for  a  "State 
Ration  Reserve,"  to  be  distributed  at  the 
state's  discretion  for  hardships  and  other 
special  cases. 

Supplemental  allotments  would  be  issued 
by  DOE  for  priority  activities.  Including  law 
enforcement,  fire.  mall,  ambulances,  de- 
fense, public  transportation,  sanitation, 
snow  removal,  telecommunications,  energy 
production  and  conservation,  agriculture, 
and  off -highway  vehicles. 

The  plan  differs  from  the  DOE  proposal 
in  two  significant  respects: 

(1)  Ration  checks  would  be  issued  to  indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  driver's  licenses.  The 
DOE  proposal  relies  on  motor  vehicle  regis- 
trations. Under  both  the  Kennedy  plan  and 
the  DOE  proposal,  eligibility  of  commercial 
firms  would  be  based  on  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration. 

(2)  "Energy  conservation"  activities  would 
be  included  as  an  additional  category  in  the 
list  of  supplemental  allotments.  The  DOE 
proposal  includes  only  "energy  production" 
activities  in  the  energy  area. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILUHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 19S0 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived  from  the  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center  (FRAC),  in  which 
FRAC  finally  announces  it  has 
dropped  its  efforts  to  block  the  pilot 
workiare  projects  under  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  are  being 
conducted  under  an  amendment  I 
authored. 

Meantime,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  voted  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  workfare  pilot  project  pro- 
gram. Seven  more  projects  are  author- 
ized, and  communities  considering  be- 
coming new  pilot  projects  will  be  free 
of  the  FRAC-inspired  harassment 
some  of  the  original  seven  suffered. 

I  am  asking  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  continue  Its  look  into  FRAC 
activities  to  see  if  FRAC  has  commit- 
ted additional  abuses  of  its  Federal 
funding. 

This  experience  shows  a  need  for 
considerable  improvement  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Conununlty  Services  Ad- 
ministration makes  grants  and  its  fol- 
lowup  with  Its  grantees.  My  first  com- 
plaints to  CSA  about  FRAC  were  met 
only  with  minimal  corrective  action.  It 
took  several  communications  from  me 
to  cause  CSA  to  recognize  the  gravity 
of  FRAC's  misuse  of  Federal  fimds, 
and  take  corrective  action. 

FRAC  persists  in  the  view  that 
workfare  harms  welfare  recipients, 
even  though  the  preliminary  results  of 
the  workfare  pilot  projects  prove  Just 
the  opposite.  My  hope  is  that  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  pilot  projects 
will  convince  enough  people  that 
workfare  not  only  gives  welfare  recipi- 
ents pride  and  valuable  work  experi- 
ence, but  also  spurs  them  to  find  regu- 
lar jobs  on  their  own,  adds  a  new  re- 
source to  local  government,  and  re- 
duces welfare  costs. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  letter 
FRAC  sent  to  me: 

Deah  Mk.  Finsixy:  Last  month,  Ronald 
Pollack  from  our  staff  met  with  you  and 
Dale  Burman  to  discuss  your  concerns  about 
FRAC's  mailing  last  year  on  the  workfare 
pilot  projects.  In  the  course  of  that  meeting, 
Mr.  Pollack  indicated  that  we  will  circulate 
a  public  statement— to  the  persons  who  re- 
ceived the  mailing  of  January  9,  1979— set- 
ting forth  our  acknowledgment  that  the  ex- 
hortations in  that  mailing  were  improper. 

Recently,  the  Director  of  CSA  ordered 
that  we  circulate  her  own  criticism  of  our 
mailing.  To  fulfill  her  directive  as  well  as 
our  promise  to  you.  we  have  prepared  a 
mailing  that  will  include  her  criticism  as 
well  as  our  own  admission  of  poor  judgment. 
The  following  statement  will  appear  in  our 
mailing  to  the  same  mailing  list  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  that  received  our  Jan- 
uary 9.  1979  mailing: 
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"FRAC's  Work  on  'Workfare'- As  most  of 
you  know,  we  have  been  monitoring  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977's  pilot  projecU  to 
test  the  concept  of  'workfare'- whereby 
PSP  work  registrants  have  to  accept  a  gov- 
emmentally-supplied  Job  to  work  off  their 
food  stamps  at  the  rate  of  the  minimum 
»-age.  On  January  9,  1979,  FRAC  circulated 
a  mailing  about  the  workfare  pilot  projects 
that  were  authorized  In  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  That  mailing  sought  to  reflect  our 
concerns  about  the  efficacy  of  the  workfare 
concept  and  ite  effect  on  poor  people.  FRAC 
exhorted  advocates  to  'hassle'  governmental 
units  that  were  contemplatinfe  the  Initiation 
of  a  workfare  pilot  project.  That  nuOllng 
prompted  substantial  Congressional  criti- 
cism and  a  rebuke  from  the  Community 
Services  Administration  (CSA). 

"We  have  been  directed,  by  Graclela  Oll- 
varez.  Director  of  CSA,  to  circulate  her  dis- 
approval of  that  mailing.  The  following  con- 
stitutes her  statement  on  that  issue: 

"In  a  newsletter  sent  by  FRAC  to  'Food 
Stamp  Advocates'  dated  January  8,  1979. 
FRAC  urged  advocates  to  'immediately 
t>egin  working  against  workfare  projects."  to 
initiate  negotiations  with  sUte  and  county 
levels  to  block  any  application  to  the  pilot 
project  and  to  'monitor  and  hassle'  the  ac- 
tivities of  workfare  sponsors  in  counties 
where  workfare  projects  are  established. 

"FRAC  is  entitled  under  its  grant  from 
the    Community    Services    Adnlinistration 
(CSA)  to  provide  information  to  poor  per- 
sons and  organizations  serving  the  poor  In 
order  to  assist  them  in  participating  in  local 
decision-making  on  matters  that  affect  the 
poor.  This  informational  function  includes 
providing  poor  persons  with  pros  and  cons 
in  respect  to  any  proposal  whose  adoption 
depends  on  the  voluntary  consent  of  the 
community.  However,  FRAC  is  not  entitled 
to  use  CSA  funds  to  'block'  application  for 
pilot  projects  and  'hassle'  workfare  projects, 
or  to  encourage  others  to  do  so.  I  »mder- 
stand,  incidentally,  that  once  a  decision  was 
made  on  a  workfare  project  and  implement- 
ed by  a  community,  FRAC  did  not  urge  any 
action  to  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
project.  Indeed,  FRAC's  mailing  of  January 
1979  was  prior  to  the  implementation  of  any 
workfare  project.  Nonetheless,  the  use  of 
the  term  'block'  could  easily  give  rise  to  mis- 
Interpretation.  Similarly,  the  sort  of  activity 
connoted  by  the  word  'hassle'  is  unaccepta- 
ble. According  to  the  dictionary,  to  'hassle' 
someone  is  to  'harass'  someone,  and  It  is  in- 
tolerable that  CSA  funds  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  therefore  requesting  you 
to  refrain  from  giving  this  kind  of  advice  in 
the  future  and  to  publish  this  statement  in 
your  next  newsletter  so  that  CSA's  position 
is  clear.— Graclela  (Grace)  Olivarez.  Direc- 
tor, Commimity  Services  Administration. 

"We  agree  that  FRAC's  mailing  constitut- 
ed poor  Judgment  on  our  part.  To  the 
extent  that  we  explicitly,  or  implicitly  sug- 
gested that  people  should  'hassle'  workfare 
sponsors  or  block  the  implementation  of 
law,  we  were  wrong  to  do  that.  Although  we 
still  strongly  t>elieve  that  workfare  consti- 
tutes a  grave  harm  to  poor  people  and 
should  not  be  expanded,  the  presentation  of 
those  views  in  the  January  9,  1979  mailing 
did  not  constitute  responsible  judgment  on 
our  part." 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  wUl  find  that  this 
mailing  fulfUls  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Mr. 
Pollack's  promises  to  you.  We  appreciated 
your  willingness  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
him,  and  we  look  forward  to  future  discus- 
sions about  development  in  the  Food  Stamp 
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Program  and  public  assistance  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Yours  truly 

Jkpt  Kirsch, 
Acting  DiTtctor.9 


KEEP  THE  "GREEN" 
CHRISTMAS 


IN 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or  LOUISIAlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  participated  In 
the  longstanding  family  tradition  in 
many  parts  of  this  coimtry  during  the 
past  Christmas  season— selecting,  pur- 
chasing, displaying,  and  decorating  a 
Christmas  tree  for  their  home.  I  look 
forward  to  this  labor  of  love  each  year 
as  do  tens  of  millions  of  Americans.  It 
is  a  warming  moment  because  it  repre- 
sents the  first  family  activity  of  the 
yule  season:  and  it  is  a  labor,  I  assure 
you— the  sticky  sap  and  prickly 
needles  are  not  s(x>n  forgotten. 

The  great  majority  of  us  do  not 
really  know  from  what  pasture  or  hill- 
side our  tree  originates.  If  you  are  like 
me,  you  probably  thought  it  came 
from  "somewhere  up  North."  Howev- 
er, I  was  very  suiprised  and  interested 
to  learn  that  many  of  our  Southern 
and  Southeastern  States  boast  a  grow- 
ing, but  struggling  Christmas  tree  pro- 
ducing Industry.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  an 
industry  worth  promoting— for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons  I  will  mention— certain- 
ly not  Che  least  of  which  is  to  keep 
Christmas  "green"  and  festive. 

The  southern  Christmas  tree  indus- 
try <x>mpetes  alongside  of  its  northern 
cousin,  and  has  for  over  a  decade  on  a 
commercial  leveL  However,  I  have 
learned  that  in  one  very  important 
economic  respect,  southern  Christmas 
tree  growers  do  not  receive  equitable 
treatment  imder  our  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
producers  of  Christmas  trees  benefit 
from  favorable  capital  gains  tax  treat- 
ment, as  do  other  timber  producers 
and  mining  operations,  upon  the  sale 
of  their  product.  However,  \mder  the 
current  law,  the  producer-taxpayer 
can  only  apply  this  tax  treatment  to 
the  sale  of  trees  older  then  6  years  of 
age.  The  reason  for  this  treatment  of 
income  Is  long-standing  and  reason- 
able. The  timber  producer  must 
expend  large  amounts  of  capital  for 
many  years  before  he  first  receives 
any  Income  from  the  sale  of  his  prod- 
ucts. I  do  not  argue,  and  in  fact  sup- 
port, this  provision  of  law,  but  the  leg- 
islative remedy  I  seek  proposes  to  pro- 
vide equal  application  of  our  tax  laws 
to  southern  Christmas  tree  producers. 


THSPROBLnC 

In  the  early  days  of  this  specialized 
timber  industry  In  the  South  and 
Southeast,  tree  varieties  planted  and 
harvested  were  identical  or  very  simi- 
lar to  the  evergreen  tree  types  planted 
in  the  northern  colder  climates.  Most 
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of  these  varieties  did  not  fare  well,  and 
did  not  mature  properly  in  the  milder 
climes.  Agricultural  research  scientists 
eventually  produced  varieties  of  ever- 
green trees  capable  of  thriving  in  mod- 
erate temperatures,  and  over  time,  the 
industry  grew  and  expanded. 

The  tree  well-suited  to  the  leas- 
harsh  environment  also  matures  at  a 
faster  rate.  I  imderstand  that  most 
varieties  grown  in  the  South  reach 
cutting  height  between  the  3  to  7  year 
range.  These  trees  are  just  as  esthetl- 
cally'pleasing  and  have  other  desirable 
qualities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  Inequity  of  the 
present  situation.  Just  as  I  have.  We 
have  an  important,  labor-intensive  in- 
dustry emerging  in  the  South  that  is 
disadvantaged  by  our  tax  laws.  South- 
em  Christmas  tree  growers  are  har- 
vesting their  trees  for  sale  at  3,  4.  or  5 
years  of  age— but  they  cannot  begin 
to  benefit  from  the  capital  gains  tax 
provision  in  question  because  It  only 
applies  to  "evergreen  trees  that  are 
more  than  6  years  old  at  the  time  they 
are  severed  from  the  roots  and  are 
sold  for  ornamental  purposes." 

THS  SOLimOIl 

The  solution  is  relatively  simple  and 
contained  in  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced today.  My  bill  seeks  to  amend 
section  631(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (Public  Law  83-591)  to 
provide  this  tax  treatment  to  produc- 
ers whose  trees  are  at  least  3  years  old. 
TWs  will  effectively  Include  southern 
Christmas  tree  producers  with  no  re- 
sulting harm  or  detriment  to  tradition- 
al producers  located  In  Northern 
States. 

BACKGROtmO 

In  October  of  1978.  I  was  contacted 
by  the  Louisiana  Cooperative  Elxten- 
slon  Service  located  at  Louisiana  State 
University  which  Is  in  my  congression- 
al district.  The  extension  service  had 
received  a  plea  from  Louisiana  Christ- 
mas tree  producers  to  assist  them, 
obtain  a  ruling  from  the  IRS  that 
would  allow  them  to  receive  equitable 
tax  treatment  in  this  Instance.  The  ex- 
tension service  had  contacted  IRS  but 
soon  found  that  no  ruling  could  be  ex- 
tended on  an  industrywide  basis.  My 
office  contacted  the  IRS  Technical 
Services  Branch  In  Washington,  D.C. 
and  received  a  similar  response.  IRS 
representatives  also  indicated  that  in 
their  opinion  only  amendment  of  the 
law  could  bring  about  the  desired 
change  sought  by  southern  Christmas 
tree  growers.  The  legislation  I  intro- 
duced today  has  grown  out  of  this  rec- 
ommendation and  is  designed  solely  to 
provide  all  Christmas  tree  growers  a 
level  playing  field. 

THX  CHRISTMAS  TRSB  INDUSTRT 

It  may  be  helpful.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
briefly  discuss  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  Christmas  tree  industry,  and  espe- 
cially as  ft  exists  in  the  South  and 
Southeast. 

According  to  the  most  recent  f  Igtires 
I  could  obtain,  there  are  over  10,000 
Christinas  tree  farmers  nationwide,  lo- 
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eated  In  at  least  37  States.  Over  12.000 
persons  are  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  as  growers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers. Over  4.000  growers  belong  to 
the  National  Christmas  Tree  Orowers 
Associationu 

In  1976.  the  wholesale  value  of 
Christmas  trees  topped  $100  million, 
and  retail  sales  were  valued  at  around 
$240  million:  1978  sales  reached  the  31 
million  tree  mark  and  values  Increased 
to  the  producer  and  marketing  oper- 
ations. 

During  the  Christmas  season  over 
30,000  individuals  are  employed  in  the 
retail  aspect  of  tree  sales.  If  you  add  in 
all  part-time  employees,  such  as  high 
school  and  college  students,  over 
100.000  people  are  employed  In  selling 
Christmas  trees.  Many  retail  sales  out- 
lets are  run  by  civic,  church,  or  service 
organizations,  as  well  as  those  oper- 
ated by  farmers  and  "pick  your  own" 
firms. 

Over  40  types  of  Christmas  trees  are 
grown.  The  six  most  prominent  varie- 
ties of  evergreens  are  Scotch  pine, 
Douglas  fir.  balsam  fir,  cedar,  spruce, 
and  red  pine.  Christmas  tree  fanm 
contain  between  50  to  5,000  trees- 
most  are  in  the  800  to  1,500  tree  range, 
and  southern  producers  usually  have 
about  1,200  trees  on  their  farm,  of 
which  900  to  1,000  are  considered  good 
trees. 

Christmas  trees  have  been  produced 
on  a  commercial,  large-scale  basis  in 
the  South  since  about  1971,  and  can 
therefore  be  considered  a  relatively 
new  product  or  commodity.  Tree  farm- 
ing is  basically  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  producers  can  nor- 
mally expect  the  same  production 
costs,  investment  required,  and  land 
prices,  no  matter  in  what  section  they 
produce. 

As  I  mentioned,  purchase  of  Christ- 
mas trees  Is  an  Increasing  activity  in 
our  society  today— it  has  been  estimat- 
ed by  the  industry  that  one  in  three 
families  have  a  natural  Christmas  tree 
each  year. 

WHY  A  "HATUHAL"  TREK 

Aside  from  purely  personal  tastes.  I 
feel  there  are  several  sound  reasons 
why  our  domestic  Christmas  tree  in- 
dustry should  be  encouraged,  and  why 
southern  growers  should  receive  equal 
treatment  under  the  law. 

Normally,  these  trees  are  grown  on 
land  that  would  only  be  marginally 
productive  if  planted  in  agricultural 
crops,  or  grazed  in  livestock.  Due  to 
the  present  demand  and  supply  situa- 
tion for  farm  commodities.  It  makes 
even  more  sense  for  trees  to  be  pro- 
duced on  these  fragile  lands,  than  for 
more  crop  production  to  be  encour- 
aged and  commodity  markets  adverse- 
ly impacted. 

Production  on  this  type  of  acreage 
also  promotes  excellent  conservation 
of  the  land.  Erosion  can  be  checked  or 
Improved  due  to  tree  stands,  and  the 
quality  of  the  soU  enriched  by  trim- 
mings and  small  llmtw  that  naturally 
blend  with  the  earth.  Acres  of  Chrlst- 
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mas  trees  also  provide  excellent  wild- 
life habitat  and  greatly  Improve  the 
scenic  beauty  aroimd  us.  Since  a  tree 
grower  usually  has  four  different  age 
crops  on  his  property,  seasonal  thin- 
ning for  holiday  sales  does  not  leave 
harsh,  barren  patches  of  land. 

Some  may  question  that  cutting 
trees  after  only  a  few  years  of  growth 
contributes  to  unsound  environmental 
practices.  But,  this  Is  not  the  case.  The 
varieties  of  evergreens  grown  as 
Christmas  trees  never  grow  to  become 
giant  conifers  that  adorn  many  of  our 
State  and  national  forests. 

There  are  many  practical  aspects  of 
Christmas  tree  production.  These 
favor  support  for  regional  tree  produc- 
tion as  a  means  to  enhance  our  econo- 
my and  environment.  Trees  are  natu- 
ral, and  thus  biodegradable  and  re- 
quire less  local  commitment  to  dispos- 
al services.  Production  of  Christmas 
trees  does  not  in  Itself  produce  air. 
water,  or  soil  pollution.  In  fact.  1  acre 
of  Christmas  trees  produces  enough 
oxygen  each  day  to  serve  the  needs  of 
19  persons,  as  well  as  nearby  wildlife. 

As  most  any  discussion  today  in- 
cludes commentary  on  energy,  so  does 
an  examination  of  the  Christmas  tree 
industry.  Christmas  tree  production 
requires  less  energy  than  most  agricul- 
tural production.  A  thriving  industry 
In  the  South  will  help  eliminate  ex- 
pensive truck  and  rail  shipment  of 
trees  from  more  northerly  climates, 
and  will  help  conserve  petroleum  sup- 
plies. Consimaers  who  can  find  quality 
trees  at  reasonable  prices  nearer  their 
homes  will  save  gasoline  searching  for 
the  right  tree. 

Also,  trees  which  are  sold  fresher 
and  greener  contain  more  moisture 
than  trees  shipped  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Not  only  will  these  last  longer- 
giving  the  consiuner  a  better  buy  for 
his  or  her  dollar— but  the  greater 
moisture  content  reduces  fire  hazards 
In  the  home. 

In  an  economic  sense,  Christmas 
tree  production  is  also  a  bargain.  If  we 
sifford  southern  producers  the  equal 
tax  treatment  I  have  proposed,  they 
will  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  re- 
maining In  business  and  so  contribut- 
ing to  their  local  economies.  The  Lou- 
isiana-Mississippi Christmas  Tree 
Growers'  Association  estimates  that 
about  $1,000  per  acre  of  trees  in  those 
States  on  an  average  farm  Is  spent  lo- 
cally to  buy  fertilizer,  supplies,  and 
other  goods  and  services. 

Grower  costs  and  retailer  costs  are 
kept  lower  If  trees  are  produced  and 
sold  regionally.  This,  of  course,  bene- 
fits the  consumer.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  transportation  costs  add  at 
least  $1  to  $2  to  the  price  of  a  tree 
that  must  be  shipped  to  a  particular 
location.  As  consumer  demand  in- 
creases, as  It  has,  tree  prices  may  even 
escalate  more  in  the  future.  Addition- 
ally, during  the  course  of  rail  or  truck 
shipment,  some  trees  are  lost  or  dam- 
aged and  cannot  be  sold.  Prices  must 
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be  increased  to  compensate  for  this  an- 
ticipated occurrence. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  many 
acres  of  land  in  my  own  district 
that  could  be  placed  into  Christmas 
tree  production.  This  type  of  enter- 
prise makes  a  perfect  small  business 
and  also  employs  local  labor. 

SOmtAHT 

I  feel  this  legislation  is  a  very 
modest  proposal,  and  should  only  be 
interpreted  as  a  means  of  providing 
fair  treatment  for  Christmas  tree  pro- 
ducers in  the  Southern  States.  Modem 
research  and  science  has  enabled  pro- 
ducers in  the  South  to  grow  a  quality 
Christmas  tree  in  half  the  time  it 
takes  to  grow  one  in  the  North.  I  do 
not  feel  that  our  tax  laws  and  regula- 
tions should  discriminate  against  these 
businessmen  just  because  their  trees 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate.  After  all,  these 
Christmas  tree  growers  experience  the 
same  production  costs  and  decisions  as 
their  counterparts  in  colder  climates. 

Therefore,  the  6-year  growth  mini- 
mum Is  Just  not  viable  any  longer.  The 
IRS  could  not  tell  me  why  a  6-year 
threshold  was  Included  in  the  law,  and 
the  conference  report  on  Public  Law 
83-951  is  silent  on  the  point,  as  the 
IRS  Indicated  to  me.  In  fact,  some  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  this  provi- 
sion of  the  tax  code  feel  that  the  6- 
year  figure  was  arbitrary,  and  used  be- 
cause it  reflected  the  state  of  the  art 
of  Christmas  tree  production  in  1954. 1 
hope  my  colleagues  will  aerree  that  ag- 
ricultural research  has  made  impres- 
sive strides  In  the  past  26  years,  and 
that  it  is  now  a  reasonable  request  to 
ask  that  this  law  be  modified  and  up- 
dated. 

The  Christmas  tree  producer  must 
be  a  patient  individual  and  must  be 
very  mindful  of  his  financial  resources 
in  order  to  protect  his  investment. 
This  portion  of  the  tax  code  was  struc- 
tured with  this  tyi>e  of  Individual  tax- 
payer in  mind— one  who  must  wait  a 
number  of  years  In  order  to  realize  a 
return  on  his  initial  Investment.  The 
Christmas  tree  farmer,  is  like  other 
foresters  in  the  respect  that  each  must 
risk  natural  disaster  due  to  the  length 
of  time  in  harvest  rotation.  Other 
farmers  who  yearly  harvest  their 
crops  do  not  face  this  wait  to  learn  if 
they  will  survive  a  crop  year  or  not. 

I  do  not  propose  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  Christmas  tree  produc- 
ers, and  I  do  not  think  they  would 
want  a  handout  from  the  Federal  Goy- 
emment.  Their  request,  in  this  situa- 
tion, is  only  for  fair  treatment  from 
their  Government— not  any  special 
favors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  supporting  this  legislation  and  to 
simply  give  this  industry  a  better 
chance  to  prosper  and  serve  us  all. 

After  all,  its  hard  to  imagine  Christ- 
mas without  all  of  Its  traditions— espe- 
cially the  Christmas  tree.« 
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CORCORAN  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  Congress  scrutinize  the 
President's  budget  proposal  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  as  we  begin  the  long  and 
arduous  task  of  developing  the  con- 
gressional budget,  I  feel  that  it  is  per- 
tinent to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion two  letters  I  have  recently  written 
to  the  President  which  relate  to  this 
subject. 

The  first  communication  was  pre- 
sented for  the  President's  attention 
well  before  he  revealed  his  budget  and 
alternative  budget  earlier  this  week.  In 
that  letter,  I  urged  the  President  to 
follow  the  congressional  intent  relat- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  96- 
5  which  require  the  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget  if  his  own 
budget  proposal  is  not  in  balance. 

Regrettably,  the  President  has  failed 
to  present  to  Congress  an  alternative 
budget  which  in  amy  realistic  sense  ap- 
proaches the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
this  regard.  My  second  letter  addresses 
this  outright  indifference  and  default 
of  duty.  Though  I  intend  to  consider 
fully  all  proposals  to  restrain  Federal 
spending  and  to  control  the  budget 
deficit— and  I  am  open  to  suggestions 
by  Mr.  Carter  on  this  point— the  Presi- 
dent's failure  of  leadership  on  the 
budget  Is  unforgivable.  It  is  as  though, 
to  paraphrase  an  ancient  story,  he  fid- 
dled with  the  budget  as  inflation  raged 
and  Americans'  dreams  succumbed  to 
those  flames. 

I  aik  that  the  two  letters  now 
appear  in  the  Record: 

Congress  of  the  Uihted  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
WashingtOTU  D.C.,  January  17.  1980. 
The  PREsniENT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  Senate  debate  last 
year.  Senator  Russell  Long  spoke  In  favor  of 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Rol)ert  Pack- 
wood  which  is  now  law.  saying: 

■'It  requires  the  President ...  to  ^ubmit  a 
balanced  budget.  He  does  not  have  to  rec- 
ommend a  balanced  budget,  but  he  would 
have  to  submit  one  to  us  as  an  alternative. 
Then  we  would  know  how  the  President  and 
his  advisors  would  balance  the  budget  If 
they  were  called  upon  to  do  so.  They  would 
say  how  they  would  propose  to  balance  the 
budget." 

With  your  budget  submission  due  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  Mr.  President.  I  trust 
that  you  will  follow  the  congressional  intent 
relating  to  this  provision  of  law. 

The  American  people.  I  believe,  feel  that 
their  federal  tax  dollars  are  not  being  man- 
aged as  efficiently  as  possible.  A  recent  na- 
tional survey  by  a  respected  major  polling 
firm  shows  this:  the  average  citizen  believes 
48<  of  every  federal  tax  dollar  is  wasted. 
With  thte  in  mind,  I  would  hope  that  your 
balanced  budget  will  reflect  a  savings  attain- 
able through  better  management.  This 
should  result  in  a  balanced  budget  which  re- 
quires federal  spending  that  does  not  exceed 
the  level  of  taxation  you  propose  in  your 
unbalanced  budget;  preferably,  taxation 
would  be  even  less. 
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Last  year,  prew  accounts  attributed  a  (2 
billion  budget  saving  to  your  unrealistic  as- 
sumption that  interest  rates  would  fall.  Last 
year,  your  budget  proposal  contained  pro- 
posals to  cut  Social  Security  l>eneflts  that 
would  hurt  people  least  able  to  handle  cut- 
backs. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  your  ^981 
fiscal  year  balanced  budget  will  not  rely  on 
such  methods.  Show  us  and  the  nation 
where  bold  cuts  can  t>e  made. 

Your  long-standing  promise  to  balance  the 
federal  budget  may  have  been  broken  by  In- 
creases in  Imported  oil  prices,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity remains  to  provide  honest  leadership 
in  the  budgetary  process  by  sending  to  the 
Congress  an  austere,  believable,  balanced 
budget.  I  look  forward  to  its  receipt. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Corcoran, 
Representative  in  Congress, 

ISth  DUtrict,  Illinois. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  29,  1980. 
The  President, 
77i€  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Almost  two  weeks 
ago,  I  urged  you  to  show  the  Congress  and 
the  nation  where  bold  cuts  can  be  made  in 
the  budget  through  a  good-faith  presenU- 
tion  of  an  alternative  budget.  1  am  dismayed 
at  your  response  to  the  congrressional  man- 
date to  submit  an  alternative  .balanced 
budget;  it  falls  far  short  of  illustrating,  as 
Senator  Russell  Long  phrased  it  on  the 
Senate  floor,  "how  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors would  balance  the  budget  If  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  so." 

Your  alternative  budget  tells  us  that  In 
order  to  balance  the  budget  we  would  have 
to  accept  no  real  growth  In  defense  capabili- 
ties through  1983.  that  we  should  have  to 
limit  adjustments  in  social  security  benefits 
to  V«  of  the  inflation  rate,  and  that  our  vital 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  would  not  be 
fortified.  It  appears  as  though  these  and 
other  items  located  as  budget  cut  options 
represent  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
marginal  budget  components. 

I  realize  that  funding  the  long-delayed  de- 
fense programs  and  meeting  the  burdens 
and  costs  imposed  by  imported  oil  price 
hikes  have  contributed  to  difficulties  in  con- 
trolling spending  and  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  had 
you  assisted  the  Congress  by  providing 
"honest  leadership  in  the  budgetary  process 
by  sending  to  the  Congress  an  austere,  tje- 
lievable,  balanced  budget"  (to  quote  from 
my  earlier  letter),  significant  progress  would 
have  been  within  grasp.  Also,  when  you  or 
your  surrogates  discuss  the  extent  of  the 
proposed  1981  deficit,  I  trust  that  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that,  while  it  may  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  on-budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  it  is  really  only  about  20  percent  less 
in  sum  than  the  1980  Imbalance  when  off- 
budget  and  on-budget  deficits  are  totalled. 
That,  I  feel,  is  a  more  realistic  comparison. 
Though  few  elected  officials  expect  to 
gain  popularity  through  unveiling  possible 
budget  reductions,  we  must  confront  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  high  spending  levels  and 
deficit  budgets  forthrightly.  I  have  enclosed 
a  listing  of  areas  which  could  be  candidates 
for  budgetary  restraint  that  totals  $14.56 
bUlion.  While  10  of  your  36  suggested  outlay 
reductions  are  Incorporated  in  some  way  in 
this  listing,  the  majority  of  the  savings 
would  be  effected  by  other  means  than 
those  you  would  recommend.  It  is  my  hope, 
in  providing  you  with  this  listing,  that  these 
suggestions  for  budgetary  scrutiny  will  be 
helpful  as  you  transmit  to  Congress  your  re- 
visions in  budget  requests  and  related  mat- 
ters. 
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Again.  I  am  disappointed  that  your  alter- 
native budget  plan  fails  to  approximate  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  requiring  it  to  l>e  sub- 
mitted. Nevertheless,  I  stand  ready  to  give 
my  full  consideration  to  proposals  you  have 
made  or  hopefully  will  make  which  would 
make  some  headway  In  controlling  budge- 
tary excesses.  We  cannot  overlook  the  rav- 
aging effects  of  Inflation  caused  partially  by 
budget  imbalances  and  the  impact  of  the 
$40  billion  in  additional  taxes  envisioned  in 
your  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Corcoran, 
Representative  in  Congress, 

ISth  DUtrict,  niinoi*. 

Enclosure. 
Potential  Spending  Reductions  por  Fiscal 

Year  1981  As  Proposed  by  Congressman 

Tom  Corcoran  op  Illinois 

PICORES  in  millions  OP  1981  DOLLARS 

Elimination  of  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration's gasoline  and  oil  price  and  al- 
location control  duties— $50.0. 

Elimination  of  Targeted  and  Antirecession 
Fiscal  Assistance,  due  to  a  more  vigorous 
economy  attained  through  freeing  domestic 
energy  sources  and  making  tax  changes  to 
strengthen  the  economy— $1.000.0. 

Transfer  of  food  stamp  assistance  to 
Social  Security  Administration  and  cashing- 
out  of  food  stamp  i)eneflts  (savings  est'd.  at 
50%  of  projected  cost)— $4.865.0. 

Limit  eligibility  of  strikers  to  receive  food 
stamps— $9.7 

Repeal  of  Davis-Bacon  Act— $785.0. 

Legislative  Branch  spending  restraint- 
$30.0. 

Repeal  of  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
(per  Corcoran  bill) — $1.9. 

Improved  targeting  of  low-income  energy 
assistance— $800.0. 

Foreign  aid  reduction  of  one-half  project- 
ed cost  due  to  the  need  to  maintain  the 
longer-term  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  future  foreign  as- 
sistance—$3.100.0. 

Eniminatioh  of  Energy  Security  Corpora- 
tion conunitments  to  be  Incurred  in  1981  In 
light  of  potential  to  stimulate  synthetic 
fuels  development  through  changes  in  exist- 
ing Federal  law— $2,000.0. 

Reduction  in  parks  acquisition  and  special 
habitats— $30.0.' 

Reduction  in  welfare  demonstration  proj- 
ects-$110.0.' 

Across-the-l)oard  cutback  In  energy 
supply /conservation— $  1 20.5. ' 

Reduction  in  LEAA  grant  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments  for  criminal 
Justice  programs— $43.5.' 

Mass  transit  operating  expense  subsidies- 
$50.0.« 

Reduction  in  public-ser\ice  Jobs  programs 
of  one-half  due  to  improved  economic  sce- 
nario and  increased  reliance  on  private- 
sector  Jobs  creation— $1.550.0. 

Total  potential  spending  reductions- 
$14,545.6.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  EDGAR 

ROASTED     ON     "PORK"     CHAL- 
LENGE 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 


'  One-half  of  reductions  propoaed  In  Uie  Presi- 
dent's Alternative  Budget. 

•  Pull  level  of  reductions  proposed  In  the  Alterna- 
tive Budget 
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leagues  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  by  staff  writer 
Ward  Sinclair  on  Congressman  Bob 
Edgar,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  challenge  to  the  water  re- 
sources biU. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
with  Congressman  Edgar  on  this  im- 
portant legislation,  and  I  believe  he 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  approach  the 
water  policy  of  this  Nation.  He  has 
conducted  himself  in  an  open,  forth- 
right manner  which  is  a  tribute  to  his 
abilities  as  a  lawmaker  and  a  states- 
man. 

The  article  from  the  January  31, 
1980,  Washington  Post  follows: 
RzpRESKirrATivK  Edgak  Roastkd  or  "Pork" 

CHALLnrCK 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

For  all  the  scorn  and  derision  roHtng 
across  the  House  floor  this  week,  one  would 
have  thought  a  homed  devU  had  taken  a 
seat  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Rep.  Robert  W.  Edgar  (D-Pa.)  is  not  only 
not  a  devU.  but  a  Methodist  minister  In  his 
private  life.  But  he  has  sinned  mightily 
nevertheless,  as  the  House  sees  it:  he  has  at- 
tacked a  public  works  bllL 

His  brethren  have  reacted  with  unusual 
vitriol  and  emotion,  which  shows  what  can 
happen  when  a  congressman  tries  to  say 
nay  on  this  subject,  as  Edgar  has. 

One  member.  Rep.  Gene  Snyder  (R-Ky.), 
suggested  Edgar  had  not  "an  ounce  of  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  his  soul"  in  suggest- 
ing that  some  projects  be  excised  from  the 
bilL 

Another,  Rep.  Tim  Lee  Carter  (R-Ky.)  al- 
though be  apologized  the  next  day,  alluded 
snldely  to  Edgar's  Methodist  ministry  and 
erroneously  accused  him  of  landing  an  un- 
needed  courthouse  for  his  district. 

Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (D-Ky.)  said  Edgar 
was  threatening  "the  human  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  Appalachian  region." 

Kentucklans  may  say  these  things  with 
more  flair  than  some  others,  but  the  same 
feelings  seem  fairly  widespread  about 
Edgar's  assault  on  the  $4.4  billion  water  re- 
sources bill  the  House  will  take  up  again 
today. 

The  water  resources  bill,  known  sneering- 
ly  as  the  pork  barrel,  authorizes  nood-mn- 
trol  dams,  harbor  dredging,  navigation  proj- 
ects, marinas,  bridges  and  roads. 

This  legislation,  usually  produced  every 
election  year.  Is  one  of  the  most  popular 
that  Congress  deals  with  because  it  means 
projects  for  individual  districts— tangible 
proof  that  a  legislator  is  at  work. 

But  not  In  their  wateriest  fantasies  could 
House  members  have  dreamed  up  this  year's 
version.  The  costliest  ever.  It  would  provide 
almost  200  projects  around  the  country,  af- 
fecting what  President  Carter  said  Tuesday 
would  be  70  percent  of  the  congressional 
districts. 

Meeting  with  out-of-town  editors,  the 
president  called  the  bill  "very  large  and 
wasteful."  While  not  using  the  word  "veto," 
he  said,  "I  intend  to  oppose  these  threats  to 
our  federal  budget." 

While  Edgar  and  the  White  House  are 
going  in  the  same  direction,  ironically  and 
not  at  all  surprisingly,  the  congressman  ir 
doing  most  of  the  fighting  and  taking  most 
of  the  heat.  He  has  had  little  help  from  the 
administration. 

The  argument  is  over  national  water 
policy.  Carter  wants  a  new  policy  that  he 
thinks  would  save  both  water  and  federal 
funds. 

The  House  and  Senate  public  works  com- 
mittees, which  traditionally  have  had  the 
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water  policy  field  all  to  themselves,  view  the 
presidential  suggestions  as  a  violation  of 
congressional  turf. 

Turf  actually  Is  the  name  of  the  game,  for 
as  Edgar  has  found  this  week  and  during 
the  past  several  years,  individual  members 
are  offended  personally  when  a  colleague 
questions  a  favored  reservoir  or  marina 
project. 

Edgar,  a  member  of  the  governing  com- 
mittee, has  forced  debate  on  the  bill  by 
threatening  to  call  up  184  amendments  each 
aimed  at  some  members'  favorite  project. 

"I  believe  many  members  with  projects  in 
the  bill  are  saying,  and  they  tiave  told  me 
privately,  'right  on.  Bob.'  But  they  can't 
come  out  and  oppose  their  own  projects.  It's 
Just  unfortunate  that  one  can't  raise  policy 
issues  apart  from  individual  projects," 
Edgar  said  yesterday.  "The  criteria  for  all  of 
these  ought  to  t>e  on  their  merit." 

The  environmental  bloc,  with  which 
Edgar  has  been  working,  regards  the  con- 
gressman's performance  as  "extraordinary" 
In  the  words  of  Edward  Osann.  head  of  the 
Coalition  for  Water  ProJe<^  Review. 

"The  debate,  the  tone  and  direction  of  the 
votes  indicate  ttutt  the  House  generaUy  Is 
really  hostile  toward  debating  the  merits  of 
these  issues,"  Osann  said.  "Their  reaction  to 
someone  like  Edgar  Is  to  exorcise,  to  banish 
him  from  the  community  of  fraternal  ad- 
vancement." 

By  all  rights,  yoiu*  typical  politician  would 
flinch  at  working  himself  into  this  kind  of 
bind.  But  Edgar  isn't  typical,  and,  until  he 
got  elected  "by  accident"  In  1974,  he  hadn't 
even  t>een  in  politics. 

Edgar,  36,  was  the  Protestant  chaplain  at 
Drexel  University  and  codirector  of  a  com- 
munity center  before  he  decided  to  run  for 
the  House. 

It  really  made  no  sense.  His  suburban  dis- 
trict, southwest  of  Ptilladelphla,  had  elected 
Republicans  without  fail  since  1858.  He  luid 
no  politi<»U  pedigree. 

"Dntil  a  year  before  the  election,  I  had 
never  been  to  a  political  meeting.  One  of  my 
assets  is  that  I  have  no  politiclal  back- 
ground. My  constituents  elected  me  not  to 
come  down  here  and  let  it  be  business  as 
usual,"  he  said. 

As  a  member  of  that  reformist  "Water- 
gate" class  of  1974,  Edgar  took  It  seriously 
and  still  does,  unlike  some  of  his  classmates 
who  have  mellowed  with  time. 

There's  a  reminder,  maybe  Intentional, 
maybe  not.  hanging  on  the  wall  behind  his 
desk.  It's  a  reproduction  of  Picasso's  Don 
Quixote,  the  man  who  used  to  Joust  at  wind- 
inills.# 


WHY  FRENCH  SILENCE  ON 
AFGHANISTAN? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

opcAurounA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRCSEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  France,  immensely  depend- 
ent on  Middle  East  oil,  has  reacted 
mildly  to  the  Russian  invasion  of  Af- 
ghsmistan.  The  French  appear  to 
think  I»resident  Carter  has  overreact- 
ed. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  January  30,  1980,  seeks  to 
explain  France's  view.  It  was  written 
by  Andr6  Fontaine,  editor  in  chief  of 
LeMonde,  a  leading  Paris  newspaper. 

WRT  FRKMCB  SIURCI  or  APORAinSTAlf? 

Paxis.— President  Carter  must  be  wonder- 
ing bow  on  earth  he  can  please  the  French. 
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They  used  to  think  he  was  too  soft  on  the 
Russians.  Now  they  complain  of  his  sharp 
response  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan and  keep  saying  that  detente  must  go 
on.  President  Val^ry  Oiscard  d'Estalng  Is 
even  quoted  as  tutving  said  privately  that 
Moscow  acted  in  its  own  sphere  of  Influence, 
that  there  has  been  no  crossing  of  the 
"line"— an  allusion  to  the  Roman  wall  that 
supposedly  marked  Empire  boundaries. 
There  Is  some  truth  to  this  viewpoint. 

Afghanistan  came  under  Communist  rule 
not  In  December  1979  but  in  April  1978, 
when  President  Mohammad  Daud  was  shot 
dead  and  succeeded  by  Noor  Mohammed 
Taraki.  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party.  He  turned  to  Moscow  for  military 
and  developmental  aid  and  supported  every 
Soviet  or  Soviet-backed  move  on  the  inter- 
national scene.  The  Russians'  problem  at 
the  end  of  1979  was  not  to  conquer  a  new 
country  but  to  hold  on  to  one  that  had 
become  part  of  their  possessions  and  to  put 
down  an  insurrection  threatening  to  over- 
throw its  Moscow-sponsored  Oovemment. 
Giving  in  to  popular  pressure  would  have 
meant,  in  the  Kremlin's  view,  submitting  to 
counter-revolution,  and  that  was  unaccepta- 
ble. It  has  never  been  accepted:  Look  at 
Hungary  and  Czechslovakia.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  admit  that  history  can  move  back- 
ward; such  an  admission  of  weakness  would 
encourage  rebellions  elsewhere  in  the 
empire.  This  said,  the  fact  Is  the  Soviet 
presence  in  Afghanistan  is  of  very  recent 
date,  and  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  as- 
sumption, commonly  accepted  in  French  of- 
ficial circles,  that  the  country  has  always 
been  In  Russia's  sphere  of  influence. 

For  centuries  Afghanistan  fought  off  in- 
vaders and.  finally,  as  in  Iran,  the  Russians 
and  the  British  came  to  share  Influence 
there.  This  time  the  Russians  decided  to 
bring  a  foreign  country  under  their  direct 
rule.  They  compounded  their  action  by 
again  using  patent  lies,  such  as  claiming 
they  had  been  called  in  by  a  Oovemment 
whose  President.  Haflzullah  Amln,  they  had 
Just  killed. 

The  French  reaction  to  the  Afghan  crisis 
was,  to  put  It  mildly,  lacking  In  vigor.  After 
having  stressed  the  danger  of  war  in  his 
New  Year  message  and  urged  restraint  on 
heads  of  state,  Mr.  Discard  d'Estaing 
seemed  anxious  to  minimize  the  invasion's 
impact.  Why?  There  is  of  course  the  French 
Presidential  election  in  1981. 

If  Moscow  asked  the  FYench  Communists 
to  reactivate  the  Union  of  the  Left,  an  alli- 
ance of  the  Socialist  and  Communist  Par- 
ties, Mr.  Oiscard  d'Estalng  could  in  theory 
l)e  defeated,  but  it  is  too  late  for  reconcili- 
ation, at  least  for  one  that  could  convince 
the  electorate.  Another  explanation  lies  in 
the  volume  of  French-Soviet  trade:  A  sharp 
cnitback  would  mean  more  unemployment 
and  a  balance-of-payments  deficit,  an  un- 
pleasant prospect  with  an  election  in  sight. 
Basically,  however.  It  Is  more  probably  a  re- 
action of  fear— not  fear  of  a  war  that  still 
looks  remote.  Indeed  impossible,  but  of  a 
return  to  the  cold  war  with  all  of  Its  reper- 
cussions on  the  arms  race,  oil-  and  raw-ma- 
terial supplies  and  prices,  and  on  the  social 
and  economic  situation  in  Europe  in  the 
midst  of  Increasing  world  instability. 

The  French  are  perfectly  aware  that  the 
age  of  affluence  is  over.  They  are  apparent- 
ly not  prepared  to  fight  for  a  society  that 
has  lost  confidence  in  its  goals.  This  is  time 
for  gloom  not  for  resoluteness,  and  this 
marks  the  difference  with  America,  which 
appears  to  be  recovering  its  old  fire  and  de- 
termination. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  and 
where  this  resolve  can  be  applied. 

President  Carter  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  hostages  In  Teheran.  Blockad- 
ing the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  coruiecting  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  would 
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only  create  an  explosive  situation  In  the 
area.  Nobody  believes  that  the  threat  of 
boycotting  the  Olympics  will  persuade  the 
Russians  to  leave  Afghanistan.  Economic 
sanctions  will  hurt  consumers  In  Eastern 
Europe  far  more  than  the  Kremlin.  They 
are  likely  to  fuel  political  unrest  but  will  not 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  convincing  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  trim  its  military  effort; 
on  the  contrary,  sanctions  will  probably 
prompt  the  Kremlin  to  boost  it.  The  truth 
is,  no  adequate  answer  has  so  far  been 
worked  out  In  America  or  Europe.  As  In  the 
cold-war  days,  the  West  is  slowly  responding 
to  Soviet  moves  rather  than  taking  initia- 
tives of  any  value.  What  the  world  needs  Is 
not  so  much  a  new  balance  of  terror  or  a 
new  containment  policy  as  a  concerted  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  one  problem  from  which 
all  the  others  flow:  the  growing  Imbalance 
between  world  needs  and  world  resources. 
Judging  by  some  of  his  past  statements  and 
stances,  it  was  possible  to  tielleve  that  Mr. 
Oiscard  d'Estalng  understood  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  such  an  approach. 
Why  then  did  he  say  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject? Could  it  be  that  he  has  lost  all  hope  of 
clearing  the  nany  obstacles  ahead?* 


VOLUNTEERS  DESERVE  THANKS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  marylavd 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  no- 
ticed with  great  interest  and  pleasure 
an  article  written  by  the  well-known, 
syndicated  columnist.  Ettoa  Bombeck, 
regarding  the  work  of  volunteers.  The 
article,  titled  "Volunteers  Deserve 
Thanks"  conveys  in  a  very  hiunan 
fashion  the  enormous  contributions  of 
volunteers  to  our  society.  I  would  like 
to  insert  this  article  into  the  Recsord: 

VOLTTWTEEnS  Dkservk  Thahks 

Volunteers  are  like  yachts. 

No  matter  where  they  are,  they  arouse 
your  curiosity.  Who  are  they?  Where  do 
they  come  from?  Why  are  they  here? 

They  could  stay  moored  where  it's  safe 
and  still  Justify  their  being,  but  they  choose 
to  cut  ttu-ough  the  rough  waters,  ride  out 
storms  and  tnke  chances. 

They  have  style.  They're  fiercely  inde- 
pendent. If  you  have  to  ask  hov/  much  they 
cost,  you  can't  afford  them.  Volunteers  and 
yachts  have  a  lot  more  in  common  these 
days.  They're  both  a  part  of  an  aristocratic 
era  that  Is  disappearing  from  the  American 
scene.  They're  both  a  luxury  in  a  world  that 
has  become  very  practical. 

Day  by  day  the  number  of  volunteers  de- 
creases in  this  country  as  more  and  more  of 
them  equate  their  worth  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Three  years  ago  I  did  a  column  on  volun- 
teers in  an  effort  to  point  out  that  they 
don't  contribute  to  our  civilization.  They 
ARE  civilization- at  least  the  only  part 
worth  talking  about. 

They  are  the  only  human  beings  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  who  reflect  this  nation's 
compassion,  unselfishness,  caring,  patience, 
need  and  Just  plain  loving  one  another. 
Their  very  presence  transcends  politics,  reli- 
gion, ethnic  background,  marital  status, 
sexism,  even  smokers  vs.  non-smokers. 

Maybe,  like  the  yacht,  the  volunteer  was  a 
luxury.  And  luxuries  are  too  often  taken  for 
granted. 

One  has  to  wonder.  Did  we,  as  a  nation, 
remember  to  say  to  the  volunteers,  "Thank 
you  for  our  symphony  hall.  Thank  you  for 
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the  six  dialysis  machines.  Ttiank  you  for  sit- 
ting up  with  a  16-year  old  who  overdosed 
and  begged  to  die.  Thank  you  for  the  hot 
chocolate  at  the  scout  meeting.  Thanks  for 
reading  to  the  blind.  Thanks  for  using  youi>- 
station  wagon  to  transport  a  group  of 
strangers  to  a  ballgame.  Thanks  for  knock- 
ing on  doors  In  the  rain.  Thanlcs  for  hug- 
ging the  winners  of  the  Special  Olympics. 
Thanks  for  pushing  the  wheelchair  into  the 
sun.  Thanks  for  being." 

Did  the  media  stand  behind  them  when 
they  needed  a  boost?  Did  the  professionals 
make  it  a  point  to  tell  them  they  did  a  good 
Job?  Did  the  recipients  of  their  time  and 
talent  ever  express  their  gratitude? 

It  frightens  me  somehow  to  imagine  what 
the  world  would  be  like  without  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ms.  Bombeck  stated, 
the  work  of  volunteers  in  our  s(x:iety  is 
very  rarely  appreciated  or  recognized. 
At  best,  their  contributions  are  taken 
for  granted.  Too  often,  the  Govern- 
ment actually  discourages  their  ef- 
forts. For  example,  volunteers  who  use 
personal  automobiles  in  the  course  of 
their  service  may  take  a  tax  deduction 
of  8  cents  per  mile.  If  the  same  person 
uses  their  same  automobile  for  busi- 
ness, they  can  deduct  18.5  cents.  There 
Is  no  fair  explanation  for  the  differ- 
ence of  these  figures. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  5409,  the  volunteer  mileage  de- 
duction bill  which  would  grant  to  vol- 
unteers the  -same  mileage  deduction 
rate  as  is  currently  allowed  for  busi- 
ness use.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  bill  is  now  cosponsored  by  close  to 
one-third  of  the  full  House,  including 
one-half  of  the  Ways  and  Means^Com- 
mittee. 

The  volunteer  mileage  deduction 
bill  has  been  endorsed  by  numerous 
private  groups.  Including  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  the  National  Meals  on 
Wheels  Association,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association. 

The  importance  of  volimteers  to  our 
Nation  is  immeasurable.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  would  be  a  way  for  our 
Government  and  our  people  finally  to 
say  "thank  you"  to  volunteers.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 


MANPOWER  POOL  TO  SHRINK 
SHARPLY  IN  EIGHTIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  CAVANAUGH 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
January  27,  1980,  is  an  exgellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  current  state  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement  system 
and  a  dismal  prognosis  for  the  future 
of  that  system.  While  President  Carter 
has  called  for  the  return  of  registra- 
tion for  the  draft,  I  and  others  in  the 
Congress  remain  convinced  that  the 
problem  runs  much  deeper  than 
merely  the  time  in  which  the  United 
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states  coidd  mobilize  its  forces  in  the 
event  of  a  contingency. 

The  glaring  inadequacies  and  gross 
inequities  of  our  current  system  must 
be  recognized  and  addressed.  Our  citi- 
zens must  be  made  to  realize  the  in- 
herent unfairness  in  a  system  which 
relies  primarily  on  the  economically 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  of 
the  society  to  meet  the  manpower 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces,  while 
asking  nothing  of  its  more  privileged 
members.  Just  as  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  accrue  to  all  within  the 
society,  so  too  should  the  obligations 
for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
those  freedoms  fall  upon  the  citizenry 
without  distinction  or  discrimination. 

Another  serious  shortcoming,  one 
which  is  the  main  f(x;us  of  the  follow- 
ing article,  is  the  difficulty  which  our 
Armed  Forces  are  presently  encotm- 
tering  in  their  efforts  to  attract  quali- 
fied yoimg  men  and  women  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
highly  sophisticated  and  extremely 
specialized  military  fighting  force,  re- 
sponsible for  effectively  utilizing  the 
most  advanced  military  hardware  in 
the  world.  As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  last  year  for  the  first  time 
since  the  inception  of  the  AU-Volun- 
teer  Force  concept  in  1973,  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services  fell 
short  of  recrtiiting  goals.  The  strength 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  is  at  a  perilously 
low  level.  And,  as  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Woolsey  points  out  In 
his  article,  in  the  years  ahead  the  pool 
of  available  young  men  and  women 
will  decrease  markedly.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  which  Mr.  Woolsey  draws 
is  that  the  AVF  wiU  ultimately  faU.  if 
indeed  it  has  not  already.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize these  defects  and  move  to  cor- 
rect them. 

I  have  offered  a  proposal  to  create  a 
public  service  system,  H.R.  3603,  to 
meet  both  the  military  and  civilian 
manpower  needs  of  the  country,  and 
others  have  made  efforts  to  address 
the  problem  as  they  see  it.  Regardless 
of  what  approach  we  take,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Congress  and  tlie  President 
must  move  forward  together  to  fash- 
ion a  means  of  meeting  these  serious 
Inadequacies  which  Mr.  Woolsey  so 
clearly  and  concisely  illustrates,  and  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  his  short 
article: 

PATHfC  rOR  SERGElAfrrS  IN  THX  1980'S 

(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 

Manpower  will  be  the  most  intractable  na- 
tional security  problem  of  the  1980s. 

We  are  experlenclrjg  a  resurgence  of  na- 
tional will  under  the  Influence  of  the  turbu- 
lence In  Iran,  Soviet  moves  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  specter  of  hostile  nations  control- 
ling the  West's  and  Japan's  oil. 

But  such  surges  of  American  patriotism 
have  historically  found  expression  first,  and 
most  easily,  in  appropriations  for  major 
weapons  systems.  National  leaders  have 
always  had  a  much  more  difficult  Job  con- 
vincing the  country  to  act  sensibly  about 
military  manpower.  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Carl  Vinson  somehow  got  capital  ships  built, 
even  in  the  1930s.  But  they  and  Sam  Ray- 
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bum  only  saved  the  draft  by  one  vote  in 
September  of  1941— two  full  years  after  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n. 

In  1941  it  was  clear  what  statesmanship 
required:  We  needed  the  draft.  Today  the 
condition  of  the  all-volunteer  force  presents 
a  murkier  picture.  The  four  services  have 
never  been  better  led  by  service  chiefs  who 
understand  and  exert  personal  effort  daUy 
on  manpower  problems.  Much,  though 
probably  not  enough,  is  being  done  to  im- 
prove recruiting,  to  teach  remedial  reading 
and  Job  akilis  and  to  utUize  women  in  a 
wider  range  of  jobs. 

But  all  this  may  well  not  be  sufficient. 
The  Army's  Individual  Ready  Reserve  is  al- 
ready a  skeleton.  All  services  are  missing 
their  recruiting  quotas  and  the  mental  and 
skill  levels  of  many  enlistees  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  lower  than  desirable.  Recruiting 
T*nHai«  continue  as  the  pressure  mounts. 

The  resumption  of  peacetime  draft  regis- 
tration alone,  while  a  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent step,  will  not  change  this  picture.  Reg- 
istration merely  lets  Inductions  occur 
promptly  if  war  comes,  since  no  one  serious- 
ly plans  to  fight  for  long  with  volunteers. 

TRZ  DEMOCllAraiC  THHXAT 

The  most  serious  problem  of  all  is  that, 
each  month,  relentlessly,  the  pool  of  young 
men  available  for  military  service  declines. 
Demographic  projections  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  this  will  continue  through  the 
'80's.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  decade 
there  will  be  only  about  three-fourths  as 
many  young  men  in  the  country  as  there 
are  today.  Under  an  all-volunteer  force 
then,  we  will  have  to  attract  about  one  out 
of  every  three  qualified  and  available  men 
into  the  military.  If  we  find  somewhere  a 
bag  of  Krugerrands  to  give  each  enlistee,  we 
might  barely  pull  that  off.  But  short  of 
that— and  certainly  if  we  keep  doing  busi- 
ness as  we  are  today— the  all  volunteer  force 
will  faiL  The  less  intelligent  our  manpower 
policies,  the  further  we'll  move  the  date  of 
failure  Into  the  embarrassingly  near  future. 

UKWISE  crvniAN  CUTS 

One  way  to  fail  sooner  rather  than  later  is 
to  continue  the  severe  cuts  and  limitations 
In  defense  civilian  manpower  that  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  have  taken  turns 
imposing  over  the  last  several  years.  When 
you  cut,  for  example,  the  number  of  Navy 
civilian  shipyard  workers,  someone  has  to 
take  up  the  slack  or  the  ship  overhauls 
don't  get  done.  So  sailors  work  72-hour 
weelLS.  don't  re-enlist,  and  thus  create  a 
need  for  more  recruits. 

Another  way  to  ensure  failure  is  to  contin- 
ue clobbering  career  enlisted  men  and 
women  with  a  pay  structure  that  under- 
values their  contribution  and  with  "re- 
forms" that  drive  them  out  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

In  1971  when  the  draft  was  ended  by  Con- 
gress, first-term  enlisted  men  and  women 
got  more  than  a  50  per  cent  pay  increase 
while  the  career  force  got  a  pittance.  Mili- 
tary pay  increases  have  been  running  at 
half  the  Inflation  rate,  in  good  years.  Some 
in  Congress  now  propose  increasing  that  to 
10  per  cent  or  so— about  two-thirds  of  the 
current  inflation  rate.  That's  better  than 
nothing,  but  hardly  solves  the  careerists' 
problem.  Inflation  has  so  eroded  the  pay  of 
the  career  enlisted  soldier,  sailor,  and 
marine  that  today  an  E-6  (staff  sergeant  or 
1st  class  petty  officer)  with,  say,  8  years' 
service,  stationed  in  Northern  California. 
makes  (300  a  month  less  than  a  unionized 
grocery  checkout  clerk  in  nearby  San  Jose. 

A  number  of  good  people  stay  in.  but  it  is 
out  of  patriotism,  and  there  are  fewer  each 
year.  Frequent  moves  disrupt  service  family 
life  and  make  it  hard  for  a  serviceman's 
■pouse  to  work— the  increasingly  common 
augmentation  for  inflation-wracked  family 
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income.  Emotionally  important,  and  rela- 
tively Iriexpenslve,  benefits  such  as  free 
paridng  or  separate  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers' clubs  are  removed  year  by  year  by  one 
part  of  the  bureaucracy  or  another.  A  gen- 
erous retirement  system  permitting  a 
second  career  after  20  years— the  last  major 
benefit  better  than  that  in  the  civilian 
world— is  under  assault. 

OVDtCOlONG  TRK  SHOBTTALL 

It  is  only  by  using  civilian  labor  at  every 
possible  point  and  by  significantly  increas- 
ing the  careerist  proportion  of  the  enlisted 
force  that  the  all-volunteer  force  can  be 
given  a  fighting  chance.  Increasing  the  ca- 
reerist share,  e.g.,  from  42  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  enlisted  force,  principally  by  selective 
pay  and  benefit  improvements,  would 
reduce  enlisted  requirements  by  about 
70.000  men  annually.  That  would  make  up 
for  more  than  double  today's  enlistment 
shortfalls.  Such  steps  could  postpone  the 
date  by  which  we  must  return  to  a  peace- 
time draft  from  the  early  '80s  to  the  mid- 
80's.  If  we  are  very  lucky  there's  an  outside 
chance,  but  only  that,  that  they  could  even 
get  us  through  the  decade. 

But  even  If  we  return  to  a  peacetime  draft 
or  adopt  some  sort  of  national  service 
system,  the  armed  services  can't  function 
without  the  sorts  of  sergeants  and  petty  of- 
ficers who  today  are  voting  with  their  feet. 
They  are  the  sinews  of  any  military  force — 
whether  its  privates  come  from  Watts.  Ap- 
palachia,  or  Oroton— and  they  deserve 
better  than  what  they'd  been  getting. 

Even  if  you  don't  believe  that,  consider 
your  own  family's  self-interest.  The  world 
has  recently  shown  itself  to  be  an  angry  and 
wicked  pla(^.  Tou  may  need  some  people  to 
go  take  a  hill  somewhere  soon.  Whom  do 
you  want  your  son  learning  the  ropes  from, 
when  he  first  comes  under  mortar  fire 
there — somebody  who  can't  make  It  as  a  gro- 
cery bagger?* 


ANDREI  BAKHAROV-EXILED 
BUT  NOT  SILENCED 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOIARZ 

or  mw  TORX 

IN  irHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andrei 
Sakharov  was  snatched  from  Moscow 
and  contact  with  the  West  by  the 
Soviet  Government  a  few  days  ago  In 
an  attempt  to  silence  his  outspoken 
criticism  of  Injustice  and  defense  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  the  world. 

In  a  daring  defiance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  exile  which  forbid  contacts 
with  all  foreigners  or  "criminal  ele- 
ments." Salcharov  sent  a  written  state- 
ment to  Moscow  on  January  29th  to 
tell  those  who  care  about  human 
rights  that  this  brutal  attempt  to  stop 
his  protests  has  failed.  Indeed  in  this 
remarkable  document  Sakharov  says 
he  prefers  a  public  trial  to  the  gilded 
cage  of  banishment  for  alleged  crimes 
against  his  homeland. 

By  stripping  Dr.  Sakharov,  an  emi- 
nent scientist,  of  all  honors  and 
awards,  and  sending  him  250  miles 
from  his  home  to  the  closed  city  of 
Gorky,  the  Soviet  Union  has  once 
again  displayed  its  disregard  for 
humoan  rights  and  its  brutal  repression 
of  any  who  dare  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  its  policies.  But  it  cannot  expect  the 
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international  community  to  remain 
silent. 

Moscow  may  have  at  last  found  a 
way  to  silence  this  one  brave  and  stub- 
bom  man,  who  is  now  cut  off  from  all 
contact  with  his  family,  friends,  and 
colleagues,  and  that  "criminal  ele- 
ment" that  would  dare  hope  and 
dream  and  speak  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  by  the 
passion  for  Justice  that  drives  this  one 
man  to  risk  everthing  to  cry  out 
against  the  repressive  policies  of  his 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  an  article 
and  editorial  concerning  Dr.  Sakharov 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  today's  Record 
along  with  the  full  text  of  Sakharov's 
statement  that  his  wife.  Yelen  Bonner, 
carried  to  Moscow  at  great  risk,  so 
that  any  who  have  not  seen  these 
might  have  an  opportimity  to  read 
them.  Perhaps  some  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  coura- 
geous statement  of  this  man.  now  old 
and  alone,  but  determined  to  continue 
to  fight  for  what  be  believes  in— an 
open  free  society  in  a  world  at  peace. 
We  must  not  forget  Andrei  Salcharov. 
though  this  indeed  may  be  the  last 
statement  of  his  ever  to  reach  us  in  the 
West. 

Sakharov  Says  Hk  Wahts  Trial.  Not 

"OiLDED  Cage" 

(By  Craig  R.  Whitney) 

Moscow.  Jan.  28.— In  a  written  statement 
his  wife  brought  from  his  exile  in  Oorlcy 
today,  Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  the  physicist 
and  rights  advocate,  said:  "I  am  prepared  to 
stand  public  and  open  trial.  I  do  not  need  a 
gilded  cage.  I  need  the  right  to  fulfill  my 
public  duty  as  my  conscience  dictates." 

The  statement  could  be  his  last  public 
appeal,  his  wife.  Telena  Bonner,  said.  "I  am 
afraid  I  may  not  be  able  to  bring  you  any 
more,"  she  said,  "I  may  not  be  allowed  to." 

The  authorities  in  Oorky,  a  city  of  1.3  mil- 
lion people  that  Is  closed  to  foreigners,  have 
cut  Dr.  Sakharov  off  from  contact  by  mail 
or  phone,  his  wife  said. 

The  statement  said  Dr.  Sakharov  was 
living  "in  a  state  of  complete  isolation  and 
anxiety  for  members  of  my  family." 

Dr.  Sakharov,  who  helped  the  Soviet 
Union  develop  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1975  for  his  de- 
fense of  human  rights,  was  seized  Tuesday 
on  a  Moscow  street  by  agents  of  the  State 
Security  Committee,  the  K.O.B.,  and  was 
told  that  he  was  being  sent  to  Oorky,  a 
Volga  River  city  250  miles  east  of  Moscow. 
The  order  did  not  apply  to  Miss  Bonner,  but 
she  was  allowed  to  accompany  him. 

Dr.  Saliharov  was  also  stripped  by  the 
Government  of  his  three-time  award  of 
Hero  of  Socialist  Iiaix>r,  an  unusually  high 
distinction,  which  he  got  for  his  work  on 
the  hydrogen  bomb  in  the  1950's.  He  has 
not  been  expelled  from  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, a  step  that  would  require  a  secret 
vote  of  the  membership. 

The  CSovemment's  press  agency,  Tass, 
said  today  that  the  academy's  Presidium 
had  "censured  Academician  Sakharov's  ac- 
tions directed  against  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  people."  He  was 
charged  with  "denigrating  the  lofty  title  of 
Soviet  scientist,"  Tass  said. 

Miss  Bonner  said  the  Oorky  police  kept 
their  apartment  in  Shcherbinki,  a  suburban 
high-rise  development  six  miles  from  down- 
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town,    under    round-the-clock    surveillance 
and  warned  visitors  away. 

sakharov's  win  allowed  to  travel 

Although  her  husband  is  confined  to 
Gorky,  she  said,  she  had  no  trouble  return- 
ing to  Moscow  by  train  today. 

Miss  Bonner  said  her  husband  disputed  in- 
sinuations in  the  newspaper  Izvestla  that  he 
had  "blabbed"  about  military  secrets  from 
his  hydrogen  bomb  work. 

•Sakharov  never,  to  anyone,  revealed  or 
spread  state  secrets  of  any  kind."  his  wife 
said.  "All  his  views  were  published  in  open 
papers.  The  article  In  Izvestla  is  a  concoc- 
tion of  lies." 

In  his  statement,  he  denied  reports  from 
dissidents  here  that  he  had  been  able  to 
make  contact  with  -friends  in  Moscow  by 
telephone.  There  is  no  telephone  In  the 
four-room  apartment  the  Sakharova  have 
been  assigned  In  Oorky,  Miss  Bonner  said, 
and  at  the  post  office  his  calls  and  letters 
have  apparently  not  been  allowed  to  go 
through,  although  some  of  her  telegrams 
have. 

"From  the  article  in  Izvestla."  he  said  in 
his  statement,  "it  was  apparent  that  the 
main  reason  for  the  repression  against  me 
at  this  particularly  anxious  time  was  my  po- 
sition condemning  the  intervention  in  Af- 
ghanistan, which  is  a  threat  to  the  entire 
world,  and  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  that  country,  perhaps 
with  replacement  by  United  Nations  units. 

"Soviet  representatives  are  trying  to  calm 
world  public  opinion  by  saying  that  I  will  be 
able  to  continue  scientific  work  and  that 
there  (s  no  threat  of  criminal  prosecution 
against  me.  But  I  am  prepared  to  stand 
public  and  open  trial." 

Dr.  Sakharov  demanded  that  Ruf  O. 
Bonner,  his  80-year-old  mother-in-law.  and 
Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva.  the  fiancee  of  his 
stepson,  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  to  Join  relatives  there. 

"Not  since  Stalin's  times,"  Miss  Bonner 
said,  "have  people  in  this  country  been  sent 
to  exile  without  trial.  Even  prisoners  in  Jail 
have  the  right  to  correspond  with  their  fam- 
ilies. Sakharov  has  not  even  been  able  to 
call  my  mother  here  in  Moscow." 

The  Sakharovs  lived  in  a  downtown 
Moscow  apartment  that  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Bonner,  Yelena's  mother.  The  authorities 
disconnected  the  phone  the  day  they  sent 
Dr.  Sakharov  to  Oorky. 

Sakharov's  Statement  Carried  From 

GORKT  to  Moscow  BT  HiS  WiTB 

Moscow.  Jan.  28.- Following  is  the  text  of 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov's  statement,  brought 
from  Gorky  by  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  and 
translated  from  Russian  by  the  New  York 
Times: 

On  Jan.  22.  I  was  arrested  on  the  street 
and  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Procuracy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  A.  Rekunkov.  First  Deputy 
Procurator  General  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  being  deprived  of  my 
titles  of  Hero  Of  Socialist  Labor,  of  all  deco- 
rations and  prize  awards,  by  decree  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  I  was  asked  to  return  the  medals 
and  orders  and  certificates,  but  1  refused, 
believing  that  I  was  given  them  for  good 
reason.  Rekunkov  also  informed  me  of  the 
decision  to  banish  me  to  the  city  of  Gorky, 
which  is  closed  to  foreigners. 

On  the  same  day.  with  my  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  who  was  allowed  to  go  with  me,  I 
was  taken  by  special  flight  to  Oorky.  where 
the  city's  deputy  procurator  explained  the 
conditions  of  the  regime  decreed  for  me— 
constant  observation,  prohibition  against 
leaving  the  city  limiU.  prohibition  against 
meeting  with  foreigners  and  "criminal  ele- 
ments." prohibition  against  correspondence 
and  telephone  conversations  with  foreign- 
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ers.  including  scientific  and  purely  personal 
correspondence  and  telephone  calls,  even 
with  my  children  and  grandchildren, 
Matvei,  6,  and  Ana,  4.  I  was  instructed  to 
report  three  times  a  month  to  the  police, 
with  the  threat  of  arrest  in  case  of  noncom- 
pliance. 

ISOLATION  FROM  OTTTSIDE  WORLD 

The  authorities  are  thus  imposing  on  us 
complete  isolation  from  the  outside  world. 
The  house  is  surrounded  24  hours  a  day  by 
police  and  K.O.B.  details,  which  pose  obsta- 
cles to  visits  to  us  by  anyone,  including  our 
friends.  Telephone  connections  with 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  are  completely 
blocked.  We  have  not  been  able  to  call  even 
my  wife's  mother,  to  tell  her  how  we  were.  I 
was  not  able  to  call  a  physicist  colleague,  a 
highly  respected  Soviet  scholar.  These  re- 
strictions also  apply  to  my  wife,  who  is  sup- 
posedly "free."  She  sent  a  telegram  to  our 
children  in  the  United  States,  but  there  was 
no  answer,  so  she  is  deprived  to  contact  with 
the  children. 

Even  in  prison,  there  is  more  possibility  of 
communication  with  the  outsida  world. 

No  longer  youngsters  and  not  in  the  best 
of  health,  we  are  completely  deprived  of 
help  from  our  friends,  of  medical  help  from 
our  doctors. 

These  repressive  actions  against  me  were 
undertaken  at  a  time  of  general  worsening 
of  the  international  situation  and  of  intensi- 
fication In  the  persecution  of  dissidents 
within  the  country. 

POREIGH  POUCT  MOVES  ARE  LISTED 

The  worsening  of  the  international  situa- 
tion was  caused  by  actions  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  is  doing  the  following: 

1.  Launching  in  Europe  a. broad  and  dema- 
gogic campaign  with  the  aim  of  strengthen- 
ing its  military  superiority. 

2.  Trying  to  destroy  the  recently  outlined 
peace  opportunities  in  the  Middle  East  and 
southern  Africa. 

3.  Supporting  terrorist  regimes  in  Ethio- 
pia and  some  other  countries. 

4.  Maintaining  military  units  in  Cuba. 

6.  Supporting  the  actions  of  quasigovem- 
mental  terrorists  in  Iran  who  have  violated 
the  basic  principles  of  diplomatic  work. 

6.  The  culmination  of  this  dangerous 
policy  was  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
where  Soviet  soliders  are  waging  merciless 
war  against  Insurgents,  against  the  Afghan 
people. 

Within  the  country,  the  authorities  have 
taken  new  action  against  the  core  of  the 
human  rights  movement.  Vellkanova  and 
Neklpelov  have  been  arrested,  Landa  has 
been  threatened  with  arrest.  The  magazine 
Poiski  is  being  broken  up.  Abrmkin.  Sok- 
riko.  Grimm  have  been  arrested. 

The  movement  for  religious  freedom  is 
being  persecuted  and  the  clergymen  Dudko 
and  Yakunin  have  been  arrested.  Regelson 
has  been  arrested.  Trials  and  arrests  are 
proceeding  in  the  Ukraine  and  In  the  Baltic. 
Repression  has  Increased  against  the  Cri- 
mean Tatars:  Reshat  DEhemilyov  has  been 
convicted. 

The  actions  of  the  authorities  against  me 
in  this  situation  are  aimed  at  making  the 
continuation  of  my  public  activities  com- 
pletely Impossible.  They  are  aimed  at  humi- 
liating and  discrediting  me  and  at  the  same 
time  making  possible  further  repressive 
measures  against  all  dissident  groups  In  the 
country,  with  less  possibility  of  the  world's 
finding  out  about  them,  and  further  Inter- 
national adventures. 

On  Jan.  24,  Izvestla  published  an  article 
containing  slander  against  me  and  a  deliber- 
ate distortion  of  my  position.  My  position 
remains  unchanged.  I  am  for  a  pluralistic, 
open  society,  both  democratic  and  Just;  for 
convergence,  disarmament  and  peace;  for 
the  defense  of  human  rights  in  the  whole 
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world— in  our  country,  in  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  in  Indonesia.  China.  Chile, 
everywhere;  for  a  world-wide  amnesty  for 
prisoners  of  conscience;  for  doing  away  with 
the  death  penalty.  I  am  for  giving  priority 
to  the  problems  of  peace,  the  problem  of 
averting  thermonuclear  war. 

From  the  article  In  Izvestla  it  Is  apparent 
that  the  main  reason  for  the  repression 
against  me  at  this  particularly  anxious  time 
was  my  position  condemning  the  Interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan,  which  Is  a  threat  to  the 
entire  world,  and  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  that  country,  perhaps 
with  their  replacement  by  United  Nations 
units,  (see  my  interview  with  The  New  York 
Times  and  with  American  television),  as  well 
as  my  having  Joined  In  a  document  on  the 
subject  issued  by  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
group. 

Being  In  a  state  of  complete  isolation  and 
anxiety  for  members  of  my  family  and  for 
my  daughter-in-law.  Liza  Alekseyeva— to 
whom  I  am  no  longer  able  to  provide  any 
protection— I  demand  that  they  be  given  an 
opportunity  immediately  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Join  their  children  and  grand- 
chUdren.  Although  my  wife  Is  technically 
free.  I  will,  of  course,  be  afraid  not  only  for 
her  health,  but  for  her  life.  If  she  Is  forced 
to  travel  to  them  (work  Illegible]  (unfortu- 
nately, we  know  that  the  [state  security] 
organs  are  capable  of  applying  Mafia-like 
techniques). 

VIOLATIONS  or  RIGHTS  CHARGED 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities  are  a 
gross  violation  of  my  basic  right  to  receive 
and  disseminate  information  (Article  19  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights).  Soviet  representatives  are  trying  to 
calm  world  public  opinion  by  saying  that  I 
will  be  able  to  continue  scientific  work  and 
that  there  Is  no  threat  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion against  me.  But  I  am  prepared  to  stand 
public  and  open  trial.  I  do  not  need  a  gilded 
cage.  I  need  the  right  to  fulfill  my  public 
duty  as  my  conscience  dictates. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  come 
to  my  defense.  My  fate  has  been  a  happy 
one— I  succeeded  in  being  heard.  But  I  ask 
everyone  not  to  forget  those  who  have  self- 
lessly  served  and  are  still  serving  in  the  de- 
fense of  human  rights,  those  whom  I  men- 
tioned in  this  letter  and  all  those  whom  I 
did  not  mention.— Andrei  Sakharo,  Oorky, 
Jan.  27, 1980. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30. 1980] 
A  Man  Not  Afraid  for  Himself 

Even  as  Soviet  police  surrounded  his 
house  of  exile  in  Gorky.  Andrei  Sakharov 
managed  to  smuggle  out  another  eloquent 
plea.  "I  am  for  a  pluralistic,  open  soci- 
ety .  .  .  for  convergence,  disarmament  and 
peace:  for  the  defense  of  human  rights  in 
the  whole  world ...  for  a  worldwide  amnes- 
ty for  prisoners  of  conscience;  for  doing 
away  with  the  death  penalty.  I  am  for 
giving  priority  to  the  problems  of  peace,  the 
problem  of  averting  thermonuclear  war." 

His  words  are  those  of  a  moralist,  not  a 
criminal.  Yet  merely  stating  such  views  re- 
quired more  of  the  courage  for  which  the 
professorial  Dr.  Sakharov  Is  famous.  He  is 
plainly  worried.  Now  aging  and  in  poor 
health,  he  Is  surrounded  by  police,  forbid- 
den to  leave  Oorky.  denied  all  contact  with 
foreigners  and  unable  to  phone  his  children 
or  relatives.  He  seems  characteristically  un- 
afraid for  himself  but  concerned  for  his 
family  and  for  lesser-known  dissidents  shel- 
tered by  his  prestige  as  a  scientist  and  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner. 

Moscow's  repression  of  the  man  will  not 
only  damage  the  cause  of  human  rights  in 
Russia;  it  may  also  damage  Soviet  science. 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  return  to  the 
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dark  days  when  Stalinist  political  doctrine 
dictated  the  findings  that  were  acceptable 
In  genetics  and  other  sciences.  Dr.  Sailcharov 
is  being  persecuted  for  his  political  vle«-s, 
not  his  scientific  work.  But  the  crackdown 
on  dissent  will  almost  certainly  isolate 
Soviet  scientists  even  more  from  interna- 
tional contact.  That  would  harm  the  Rus- 
sians, who  lag  behind  the  West  in  most  sci- 
entific fields  and  who  need  help  to  catch  up. 
And  it  would  end  all  hopes  of  furthering  de- 
tente through  peaceful  scientific  contacts. 

Soviet  authorities  have  apparently  con- 
cluded that  they  will  gain  more  at  home  by 
silencing  Dr.  Sakharov  than  they  will  lose 
abroad  in  opprobrium.  Let  other  nations 
now  prove  them  wrong.* 


SALUTE  TO  JIMMY  DURANTE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OPmsWTOftK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
got  to  have  heart,  otherwise  you  are 
nothing.  Those  were  the  words  of  the 
inimitable  Jimmy  Durante,  used  to  de- 
scribe the  greatest  quality  a  comedian 
can  have.  No  one  could  deny  that  the 
"Schnozz"  had  lots  of  heart.  There  is 
also  application  in  those  wise  words 
for  all  who  ponder  the  loss  of  this 
great  man,  and  one  of  the  greatest  co- 
medians of  all  time. 

There  will  never  be  another  talent 
like  Jimmy  Durante.  His  routine  of 
breaking  up  the  piano  and  tossing  his 
hat,  the  high-stepping  way  he  and  his 
partners  Lew  Clayton  and  Eddie  Jack- 
son would  do  the  strutaway,  and  the 
memorable  way  he  would  close  his 
television  shows  by  walking  into  three 
spotlights,  turning  wistfully  to  the  au- 
dience and  saying,  "Good  night,  Mrs. 
Calabash,  wherever  you  are." 

Goodby,  Mr.  Durante,  goodby  and 
thank  you  from  very  grateful  fans  for 
the  great  lesson  in  "heart."  We  do  not 
expect  that  we  will  ever  see  your  like 
again.  But  we  are  richer  here  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world  today 
for  having  had  you  pass  our  way  for  so 
long.  May  God  bless  you  and  keep 
you.* 


DRAIN  ON  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  addressed  the  House  about 
my  concern  about  the  fate  of  the 
Senate  provisions  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  alcohol-gasoline  blend  fuels. 
In  that  the  conferees  will  be  meeting 
again  tomorrow  and  the  following  day 
and  this  issue  will  likely  be  resolved 
one  way  or  the  other,  I  wanted  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  letter  which 
Senator  Bayh  received  earlier  today 
from  Transportation  Secretary  Gold- 
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schmidt.  That  letter— to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation— puts  the 
debate  about  the  impact  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill  which  would 
extend  the  present  exemption  for  gas- 
ohol  from  the  Federal  excise  motor 
fuel  excise  tax  on  the  highway  trust 
fund  in  proper  perspective. 

Clearly,  the  argument  that  this  ex- 
emption will  drain  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  not  a  valid  one.  Admittedly, 
there  will  be  a  revenue  loss,  but  in  and 
of  itself  it  cannot  be  blamed  for  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  trust  fund  wliich 
were  evident  back  in_  1978  when  we 
passed  the  Surface  Traiisportation  Act 
amendments.  Once  again,  I  want  to 
stress  that  highways  will  not  have 
many  supporters  if  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient liquid  fuel  *n  allow  people  to 
drive. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Secretary  Goldschmidt's  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Secretary  op  Transkjrtatich, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  30,  1980. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Birch:  On  several  occasions,  we  have 
discussed  the  growing  use  of  gasohol  and  its 
importance  as  a  substitute  fuel  to  help  meet 
supply  shortages  over  the  coming  decade.  I 
am  aware  of  your  concern  for  gasohol  in 
your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Alcohol  Fuels  Commission  as  well  as  your 
continuing  support  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
request  for  information  on  the  relationship 
between  gasohol  and  highway  financing. 

As  you  know,  there  are  various  measures 
of  Federal  assistance  t>eing  made  available 
to  encourage  the  greater  use  of  gasohol. 
Among  them  Is  the  exemption  of  this  fuel 
from  the  normal  Federal  taxation  on  gaso- 
line, which  is  one  of  the  key  revenue  sources 
for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Extension  of 
this  exemption  is  a  part  of  the  current  con- 
ference discussions  over  the  energy  tax  biU. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  over  the 
impact  the  gasohol  exemption  may  have  on 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  its  ability  to 
sustain  needed  programs  in  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's  highway 
network.  Present  estimates  place  the  total 
tax  revenues  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
from  all  sources  (excluding  interest  on  the 
fund  balances),  at  $83.5  billion  over  the 
decade  1981-1990,  before  allowing  for  the 
revenue  loss  due  to  gasohol.  While  precise 
data  is  not  yet  available,  the  revenue  loss  is 
now  expected  to  fall  between  $2.7  and  $4.0 
billion,  with  most  of  the  shortfall  occurring 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  decade.  In  percent- 
age terms,  the  gasohol  exemption  repre- 
sents a  revenue  loss  of  between  3  and  5  per- 
cent. 

While  this  is  a  matter  of  concern,  it  is 
only  one  of  several  trends  affecting  the 
future  of  the  highway  program  revenue 
stream.  A  lessened  rate  of  travel  growth, 
more  fuel  efficient  auto  and  truck  fleets,  po- 
tential reliance  on  electric  vehicles,  and 
many  other  factors  are  combining  to  de- 
press triist  fund  revenue  growth  well  below 
the  levels  experienced  in  earlier  time  peri- 
ods. 

As  part  of  the  1978  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  directed  to  undertake  a 
number  of  revenue  related  studies,  includ- 
ing specific  review  of  the  proper  allocation 
of  highway  exi;>ense8  among  classes  of  users 
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and  the  most  efficient  and  effective  ways  of 
raising  revenue.  We  have  these  studies  well 
underway  and  look  forward  to  reporting 
their  results  to  the  next  Congress.  At  that 
time,  it  will  be  Important  to  assess  the 
future  highway  programs  and  the  ways  in 
which  revenue  can  be  produced  for  those 
programs,  balancing  transportation  objec- 
tives and  other  national  goals  such  as  the 
production  and  use  of  domestic  substitute 
fuel  supplies. 

I  know  you  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  progress  in  the  highway  program  during 
your  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Transijortation  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  lend  sup- 
port to  the  measures  necessary  to  assure 
that  such  progress  continues  in  the  future.  I 
look  forwtu^  to  working  with  you  on  these 
concerns. 
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SOVIET  EXPANSION  AND 
CONTROL  OF  THE  SEALANES 


Sincerely, 


Neil  Ooloschmidt.s 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVERETT  E. 
CROSIER 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  kassachuseits 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  allow  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
our  most  dedicated,  public-spirited  and 
respected  citizens,  Everett  E.  Crosier. 

The  need  for  additional  hospital 
facilities  for  veterans  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts was  recognized  as  early  as 
1940.  The  intervention  of  the  war 
tabled  all  plans.  Soon  after  World  War 
II,  Everett  Crosier  began  proposing 
the  idea  that  Brockton,  Mass.  would 
be  an  ideal  location  for  a  new  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  Opposition, 
outcry,  and  misunderstanding  soon 
spread  throughout  the  community. 
Despite  all  this  Everett  persisted,  trav- 
eling to  Washington  many  times  at  his 
own  expense.  He  eventually  developed 
the  idea  of  a  217-acre  site  on  Belmont 
Street,  a  meadow  which  was  occupied 
by  a  local  institution,  the  Howard 
Home  for  Men. 

In  1950  Everett's  efforts  were  re- 
warded. The  Veterans'  Administration 
bought  the  site  from  the  city  of  Brock- 
ton for  $1  and  announced  that  hospi- 
tal plans  were  being  drawn.  This  hos- 
pital has  developed  into  one  of  the 
finest  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals in  the  country,  a  facility  with  996 
beds,  a  wide  variety  of  medical  and  re- 
habilitative programs,  along  with 
being  the  largest  employer  in  the  com- 
munity. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  least  that 
can  be  done  in  the  memory  of  this 
man,  for  his  accomplishments  to  the 
conununity  ajid  to  the  men  who  serve 
our  great  country,  is  to  establish  the 
administration  building  of  the  Veter- 
ans Medical  Center  as  the  "Everett  E. 
Crosier  Center".* 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OP  SOOTH  CAROUNA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  at  the  crossroads  of 
history.  If- we  are  to  continue  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  world,  we 
must  take  immediate  action  to 
strengthen  our  defense  forces  which, 
in  turn,  will  insure  that  we  have  the 
capability  of  responding  to  any  sort  of 
threat  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  par- 
ticular, we  must  recognize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  sealanes  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  objective— unless  we  are 
assured  of  freedom  of  access  to  the  sea 
routes  across  the  globe,  we  run  the  se- 
rious risk  of  being  cut  off  from  our 
supplies  of  oil  and  other  strategic  ma- 
terials on  which  we  depend. 

As  recent  events  have  indicated,  the 
United  States  is  facing  a  precarious 
world  situation  which  is  changing 
almost  daily.  We  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  changing  balance  of  world  power 
which  Is  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  flex  its  political  and  military  mus- 
cles. To  a  large  extent,  the  United 
States  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  these  events  because  of  our  unwill- 
ingness in  recent  years  to  respond  un- 
equivocally when  challenged. 

A  number  of  examples  of  oxir  per- 
ceived weakness  may  be  cited,  and  I 
will  mention  only  a  few  of  them  today. 
During  the  Korean  war,  we  were  not 
permitted  to  chase  our  aggressors  back 
across  the  Yalu  River,  nor  were  we  al- 
lowed to  bomb  the  bases  from  whence 
they  came.  In  1968,  we  allowed  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  to  be  seized  on  the  high 
seas  without  punishing  those  responsi- 
ble. The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  clear  il- 
lustration of  the  unwillingness  of  our 
civilian  leadership  to  exercise  the  mili- 
tary options  which  would  have  permit- 
ted us  to  resolve  that  conflict. 

Our  Embassy  in  Iran  has  been 
stormed  twice,  and  we  are  all  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  50  Americans 
are  still  being  held  hostage  as  a  result 
of  the  second  action.  Russian  troops 
remain  in  Cuba  and,  in  fact,  this  situa- 
tion has  been  almost  completely  ig- 
nored because  of  more  recent  events 
on  the  world  scene.  Our  policies 
during  the  last  three  decades  have  re- 
flected a  goal  of  appeasement,  not  a 
goal  of  peace  through  strength. 
Today,  our  future  as  a  free  nation 
rests  on  the  coprage  of  our  leaders  to 
reverse  this  trend.  The  American 
people  have  indicated  their  support 
for  efforts  to  strengthen  our  defense 
posture,  and  I  believe  It  Is  time  to  heed 
their  collective  wisdoms 

The  United  States  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  and  strategic  ma- 
terials—such as  manganese,  alumi- 
num, cobalt,  and  chromium— cannot 
be  overlooked  In  evaluating  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  strong  and  effective  naval 
force  in  today's  world.  If  the  United 
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States  loses  its  access  to  any  of  the 
various  sealanes  of  the  world,  our  abU- 
Ity  to  import  these  vital  resources 
would  be  severely  threatened.  In  turn, 
the  very  existence  of  our  Nation  could 
conceivably  be  Jeopardized.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  mobilizing  their  efforts  in  the  area 
of  seapower.  The  seiztire  of  American 
diplomats  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  pose  real  threats 
to  the  security  of  this  region  and  to 
our  future  accessibility  to  the  sealanes 
through  which  much  of  our  oil  and 
other  strategic  materials  are  trans- 
ported. Soviet  conquests  in  South 
Yemen  and  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  give 
them  the  capability  of  controlling 
shipping  on  the  MecUterranean, 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Soviet  war  by  proxy  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  their  naval  presence  give 
them  the  potential  to  control  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  through  which  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  reached  quickly  from 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  presence 
of  Soviet  military  and  naval  personnel 
in  Cuba  has  gone  unchecked,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  notwithstanding. 
This  has  provided  the  Soviets  with  the 
ability  to  reach  the  North  Atlantic 
and  attack  American  ships  there.  Fi- 
nally, the  Panama  Canal  treatlep 
have  turned  over  that  canal  to  an  ally 
of  Cuba.  Thus,  we  can  no  longer 
assume  that  Panama  will  observe 
American  shipping  rights  in  time  of 
war. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  United  States  is  perceived  as 
a  paper  tiger.  This  view  Is  held  by  our 
foes,  but  of  equal  concern  is  the  pros- 
pect that  our  allies  will  back  away 
from  supporting  us  because  of  a  belief 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  has 
the  win,  the  courage,  or  the  ability  to 
defend  Itself  or  the  principles  of  free- 
dom which  we  espouse.  I  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kwan  Yeu  of 
Singapore  during  the  recent  congres- 
sional recess,  and  I  believe  that  his  as- 
sessment of  the  world  situation  is  an 
accurate  one.  He  stated  that  the  up- 
coming decade  will  belong  to  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the  United 
States.  Although  he  Indicated  his  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  United  States 
would,  dominate,  he  stated  that  many 
nations  of  the  world  would  be  follow- 
ing events  closely  and  would  back  the 
winner. 

Thus,  the  United  States  Is  at  a  cross- 
roads. We  must  strengthen  our  mili- 
tary programs  in  all  areas,  but  It  Is* 
particularly  Important  that  we  devote 
additional  resources  to  our  naval  capa- 
bUltles.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  now  a  major  sea  power  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  they  are  using 
their  navy  to  extend  their  military 
and  economic  Influence  throughout 
the  world. 

Since  World  War  H.  Soviet  policy- 
makers have  reappraised  their  defense 
strategy  and  concluded  that  naval 
strength  Is  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  gaining  control  of  the  sea's 
major  "choke  points."  In  fact,  they  are 
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making  real  progress  toward  realizing 
this  ultimate  objective— which  li  to 
eliminate  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  to  use  the  seas  for  our  own  na^ 
tional  defense.  We  must  respond  im- 
mediately to  this  challenge. 

To  bring  our  Navy  to  the  level  of  ac- 
ceptable risk,  we  need  to  build  about 
25  to  30  ships  a  year.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  has  said  he  needs 
about  600  ships— of  the  right  kind— to 
assure  control  of  the  seas— this  com- 
pares with  our  current  force  level  of 
455  fehips.  the  lowest  since  pre- World 
War  n.  In  addition,  we  must  Join  with 
our  NATO  and  Pacific  and  Asian  allies 
in  cooperative  efforts  to  insure  that 
the  vital  sealanes  worldwide  remain 
accessible  to  alL 

The  United  States  must  begin  now 
to  change  its  policies  of  neglect.  The 
best  way  to  Invite  a  war  is  to  appear 
weak  militarily  and  weak  In  resolve. 
The  tension  caused  by  the  crises  In  the 
Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia 
points  up  the  need  for  inunediate 
action  to  strengthen  our  naval  forces. 
In  this  way,  we  will  show  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  Intend  to  be  so 
strong  that  no  one  will  be  misled  Into 
some  adventuresome  course  against 
US.9 


GOOD  WORDS  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCA^nON 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  folks  In 
Austin.  Tex.,  shine  In  reflected  glory 
now  that  Liz  Carpenter  Is  back  In 
Washington  as  press  secretary  to  our 
first  Secretary  of  Education,  the  dis- 
tinguished judge,  Shirley  Hofstedler. 
Since  my  10th  District  of  Texas  has 
nine  colleges  and  xmiverslties— and 
Liz— as  well  as  some  of  the  best  public 
schools  we  are  really  Interested  In  edu- 
cation. We  wish  both  Liz  and  Judge 
Hofstedler  the  very  best  as  they  tackle 
an  extremely  Important  Job. 

The  Washington  Star  expressed  our 
views  when  their  editorial  page  carried 
"A  Good  Word  for  That  Department" 
yesterday.  We  expect  to  hear  many 
good  words  for  the  new  Department  of 
Education  whose  strength  may  be  its 
fresh  approach  to  problems  that  have 
plagued  our  schools. 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  30, 1980] 
A  OooD  Word  por  That  Department 

Hold  everything,  you  people  who  go 
around  bad-mouthing  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  new  federal  agency  can't  be 
all  bad— it's  brought  Liz  Cari>enter  back  to 
town. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson's  press  secretary  and 
staff  director,  also  identifiable  as  one  of  the 
great  natural  forces,  like,  say,  sunshine  and 
Niagara  Falls,  has  the  title  of  assistant  sec- 
retary for  public  affairs.  Everybody  knows 
that  means  she's  here  to  put  the  disputed 
department  on  the  map. 

Everybody  kno«-s  she  can  do  that  Wheth- 
er even  her  touch  can  fix  up  the  tarnished 
Images   of   American    education    and    the 
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American  educational  bureaucracy  is  rather 
more  doubtful. 

The  point  is  that,  either  way.  there's  a 
public  dividend.  Having  Liz  Carpenter  herf 
is  just  about  guaranteed  to  make  Washing- 
ton fun  again  after  a  pretty  lugubrious  few 
years. 

The  never-ruffled,  ever-flourishing  Liz  has 
always  been  snappier  with  the  one-liners 
than  anybody  this  side  of  Bob  Hope.  The 
only  reason  she  doesn't  sound  like  a  latter- 
day,  female  Will  Rogers  is  that  she  doesn't 
let  her  drawl  slow  her  down  when  she  has 
something  to  say.  which  is  most  of  the  time. 
She  is.  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  quick. 

She's  also  what  she  calls  a  "psalm-singing, 
foot-washing,  total-immersion  Democrat." 
And  more  Texan  than  mesquite. 

Liz  Carpenter's  sense  of  humor,  which 
maiutges  to  be  extraordinarily  good-natured 
in  spite  of  its  political  bite,  reflects  an  observ- 
ant eye — she  wasn't  a  new  reporter  for 
nothing— back-stopped  by  a  powerhouse  mix 
of  country  wit  and  city  savvy.  She  has  the 
kind  of  guts-and-energy  personality  that 
transcends  gender. 

At  the  same  time,  she's  Woman  in  every 
fiber;  several  kinds  of  woman.  For  every 
hint  of  cookie-baking  Orandma  there's  an 
evocation  of  Sophie  Tucker.  The  botmcy 
Southern  party  girl  is  there  too,  side  by  side 
with  the  ERA  crusader. 

To  put  all  this  at  the  service  of  a  depart- 
ment that  inspires  as  much  skepticism  as 
the  Department  of  Education  shows  some- 
body's pretty  serious  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness. It's  bringing  out  the  big  guns.  It  must 
be  true  what  they  say  about  the  kind  of 
tough  fighter  Jimmy  Carter  turns  Into  once 
his  blood  is  up.* 


REBUTTAL  TO    "PERKS" 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  MEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
December  17  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  an  article  appeared 
speaking  of  "perks"  for  Members  of 
Congress.  I  wrot»a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  which 
I  selected  seven  points  that  the  article 
labeled  as  perks  and  pointed  out  not 
only  the  misleading  nature  of  these 
statements,  but  their  absolute  incor- 
rectness. It  was  the  decision  of  the 
editor  not  to  print  my  letter  in  re- 
sponse. I  am.  therefore,  placing  it  in 
the  Record  in  order  that  at  least  some 
of  the  public  will  be  able  to  know  the 
facts. 

Maligning  the  Congress  periodically 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  sport  of  the 
media.  We  are  certainly  far  from  per- 
fect, and  admittedly  we  still  need  to 
make  changes  for  the  better.  However, 
in  my  opinion,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  body  is  made  up  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  I 
would  gladly  match  against  any  other 
professional  group. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  editor 

HoosE  or  Reprbsoitativxs, 
Waihington,  D.C..  December  18, 1979. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Letters  EDrroR, 

U.S.  News  A  World  Report. 

Washington,  D.C. 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  regular  reader  of  17.S.  Hews  St  World 
Report,  I  was  dismayed  to  se#s.you  Join  in 
the  annual  attack  on  the  Congress  for  its  so- 
called  "perks".  One  of  the  things  I  have 
valued  in  your  magazine  is  its  accurate  re- 
porting. You  certainly  let  down  your  public 
With  this  article.  I  will  comment  on  a  few  of 
your  statements. 

1.  The  $3,000  tax  deduction.— This  deduc- 
tion to  which  Members  of  Congress  are  enti- 
tled is  an  antiquated,  terrible  impingement 
on  a  Congressman's  rights.  I  believe  every 
Member  would  gladly  give  up  that  privilege 
of  deducting  $3,000  from  his  income  if  he 
were  given  the  right  of  deducting  his  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  not  reimbursed,  as  every 
other  businessman  is  given. 

2.  Recess  time.— Recess  time  sounds  like 
the  old  days  in  school  when  the  kids  went 
out  in  the  yard  to  play  before  going  back  to 
work.  Recess  time  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
means  countless  hours  in  his  district  offices 
meeting  with  constituents  who  have  prob- 
lems and  want  to  see  the  Member.  It  means 
sp>eaking  at  schools,  church  groups,  service 
clubs,  business  organizations,  etc.— in  gener- 
al, making  himself  available  to  the  public. 

3.  Length  of  work  week.— Your  reporter 
must  have  missed  the  fact  that  during  the 
majority  of  1979,  Congress  has  been  in  ses- 
sion Monday  through  Friday,  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions  has  had  night  sessions. 
My  own  day,  and  it  is  reasonably  typical, 
starts  at  7:30  ajn.  and  ends  at  6  or  7  p.m.. 
when  I  am  then  free  to  visit  with  constitu- 
ents who  m^y  be  down  in  Washington  for  a 
convention  or  business  meeting.  On  leaving 
Washington  late  in  the  afternoon  on  Friday, 
most  Members  return  to  their  Districts  for  a 
weekend  of  woric 

4.  Group  Ufe  insurance  rates.— I  assure 
you,  a  member  of  any  group  of  comparable 
size  would  be  able  to  get  outside  rates  as 
cheap,  and  in  many  cases  cheaper,  than 
those  paid  by  Congressmen. 

5.  Parking  tickets.— Members'  cars  that 
are  illegally  parked  in  Washington,  D.C.  are 
ticketed.  You  can  confirm  this  with  the  D.C. 
Police. 

6.  Private  bathrooms  and  showers.— I  per- 
sonally know  of  no  Member  of  the  House 
who  has  a  shower.  While  many  Members  do 
have  a  priv-ate  bathroom,  many  others  have 
converted  their  private  bathroom  to  addi- 
tional storage  or  office  space: 

7.  Free  mailing.— One  of  the  most  difficult 
and  important  Jobs  a  Member  has  Is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  communicate  with  his  con- 
stituency. The  heart  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government  is  that  the  people  are  given 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  their 
elected  representatives  are  doing,  and  can 
respond  to  register  their  support  or  com- 
plaint based  on  the  reports  they  receive 
from  their  congressman. 

I  think  that  accurate  reporting  would  find 
that  many  of  the  so-called  "per Its"  are  actu- 
ally necessary  tools  to  ensure  better  service 
to  the  public.  We  in  the  Congress  are  far 
from  perfect.  However,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  us  love  the  work  we  are  doing 
and  enthusiastically  give  of  ourselves  to  do 
the  very  best  Job  we  can  for  the  people  we 
represent  in  our  district  and  the  entire 
country.  To  imply,  as  your  article  does,  that 
Congressmen  enjoy  excessive  "perks"  which 
detract  from  their  work,  I  believe  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  public. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Member  of  Congress.% 
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LETTER  OP  APPRECIATION  TO 
CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OP  KEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  House  member- 
ship's attention  to  a  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Joe 
Clark  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
Canadian  Government  for  coming  to 
the  aid  of  our  citizens  during  their 
hour  of  need.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  signing  this  letter  in  order 
to  express  our  appr^iation  in  a  very 
personalized  manner. 

As  an  American  of  Canadian  ances- 
try, I  take  particular  pride  in  express- 
ing the  appreciation  of  all  Americans 
for  the  coiu-ageous  action  taken  by 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor  and  the 
Canadian  Embassy  staff  in  arranging 
the  escape  of  six  American  diplomats 
from  Iran. 

Americans  have  always  considered 
Canada  to  be  a  friend  and  important 
ally,  and  this  most  recent  valiant 
action  by  the  Canadian  Embassy  per- 
sonnel in  Iran  solidifies  those  feelings. 

The  text  of  the  letter  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Clark  follows.  Additional  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  cosign  the  letter 
should  contact  either  Mike  Radway  or 
George  Burke  at  5-5456. 

January  30, 1980. 
Right  Hon.  Joe  Cuuik.  P.C,  M.P.. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Canada  K1A0A2. 

Dear  Prime  Minister  Clark:  As  American 
citizens,  and  as  Members  of  Congress,  we 
wish  to  thank  you  and  the  Canadian  people 
for  your  unwavering  support  during  these 
trying  times. 

All  of  us  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
unselfish  efforts  of  your  diplomatic  person- 
nel in  Iran  on  behalf  of  fellow  members  of 
the  diplomatic  community.  We  are  equally 
appreciative  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  your 
government  to  help  find  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Iranian  crisis. 

The  actions  of  your  government  and  your 
diplomatic  personnel  show  great  courage 
and  are  in  the  highest  tradition  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy  and  cooperation.  We  hope 
that  you  will  convey  our  gratitude  to  Am- 
bassador Taylor  and  the  members  of  his 
staff. 

Sincerely. 

Norman  E.  D' Amours  (New  Hampshire). 
Daniel  K.  Akaka  (Hawaii).  Donald 
Joseph  Albosta  (Michigan).  Eugene  V. 
Atkinson  (Pennsylvania),  L.  A.  Bafalis 
(Florida).  Don  Bailey  (Pennsylvania). 
Alvln  Baldus  (Wisconsin),  Doug  Bar- 
nard (Georgia),  Edward  P.  Beard 
(Rhode  Island),  Anthony  C.  BeUenson 
(California),  Mario  Biaggi  (New  York). 

Lindy  Boggs  (Louisiana),  Edward  P. 
Boland  (Massachusetts),  David  E. 
Bonior  (Michigan),  Marilyn  Lloyd 
Bouquard  (Tennessee).  David  R. 
Bowen  (Mississippi).  William  S. 
Broomfleld  (Michigan),  Jolui  Buchan- 
an (Alabama),  Clair  W.  Burgener 
(California).  Bill  ChappeU,  Jr.  (Flor- 
ida), Shirley  Chisholm  (New  York). 

James  C.  Cleveland  (New  Hampshire). 
Tony  Coelho  (California).  E.  Thomas 
Coleman  (Missouri),  John  Conyers,  Jr. 
(Michigan).  Baltasar  Corrada  (Puerto 
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Rico),  William  E.  Dannemeyer  (Cali- 
fornia). Robert  W.  Davis  (Michigan). 
Butler  Derrick  (South  Carolina). 
Norman  D.  Dicks  (Washington). 
Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr.  (Michigan).  Brian 
J.  Donnelly  (Massachusetts),  Thomas 
J.  Downey  (New  York). 

Joseph  D.  Early  (Massachusetts).  Allen 
E.  Ertel  (Pennsylvania),  Billy  Lee 
Evans  (Georgia),  Dante  B.  Fascell 
(Florida),  Vic  Fazio  (California),  Floyd 
J.  Ftthian  (Indiana),  William  D.  Ford 
(Michigan),  Edwin  B.  Porsythe  (New 
Jersey),  Joseph  M.  Gaydos  (Pennsyl- 
vania). Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (New 
York).  Bo  Ginn  (Georgia). 

Albert  Gore,  Jr.  (Tennessee).  WUlls  D. 
Gradison,  Jr.  (Ohio).  Wayne  Grisham 
(California),  Prank  J.  Guarini  (New 
Jersey),  Tony  P.  Hall  (Ohio),  James 
M.  Hanley  (New  York),  Margaret  M. 
Heckler  (Massachusetts),  W.  G. 
Hefner  (North  Carolina).  Ken  Holland 
(South  Carolina).  Harold  C.  HoUen- 
beck  (New  Jersey).  James  J.  Howard 
(New  Jersey). 
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Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr.  (Kentucky).  WU 
liam  J.  Hughes  (New  Jersey).  James 
M.  Jeffords  (Vermont).  Ed  Jenkins 
(Georgia),  Walter  B.  Jones  (North 
Carolina).  Jack  P.  Kemp  (New  York)^ 
Peter  H.  Kostmayer  (Pennsylvama), 
John  J.  LaFalce  (New  York),  Robert  J. 
Lagomarsino  (California),  Raymond  F. 
Lederer  (Pennsylvania),  William 
T.phmMi  (Florida). 

Jim  Uoyd  (California),  Michael  E. 
Lowry  (Washington),  Thomas  A. 
Luken  (Ohio),  Rol>ert  T.  Matsul  (Cali- 
fornia). Nidholas  Mavroules  (Massa- 
chusetts). Romano  L.  Mazzoll  (Ken- 
tucky). Mike  McCormack  (Washing- 
ton). Gunn  McKay  (Utah).  Norman  Y. 
Mineta  (California).  Joe  Moakley 
(Massachusetts).  Anthony  Toby  Mof- 
fett  (Connecticut). 

G.  V.  Montogomery  (Mississippi). 
Morgan  F.  Murphy  (Illinois).  Stephen 
L.  Neal  (North  Caroliaa),  Lucien  N. 
Nedzi    (Michigan),    Henry   J.    Nowak 
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(New  York).  James  L.  Oberstar  (Min- 
nesota). Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (New 
York).  Edward  J.  Patten  (New  Jersey). 
Ron  Paul  (Texas).  Thomas  E.  Petri 
(Wisconsin).  Frederick  W.  Richmond 
(New  York). 

Bejamin  S.  Rosenthal  (New  York).  John 
H.  Rousselot  (California).  Eldon  Rudd 
(Arizona).  Marty  Russo  (Illinois). 
James  M.  Shannon  (Massachusetts). 
Olympia  J.  Snowe  (Maine).  Edward  J. 
Stack  (Florida).  J.  William  Stanton 
(Ohio).  Fortney  H.  Stark  (California), 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (New  York),  Bob 
Traxler  (Michigan). 

David  C.  Treen  (Louisiana),  Bruce  P. 
Vento  (Minnesota),  Henry  A.  Waxman 
(California),  Ted  Weiss  (New  York), 
Lyle  Williams  (Ohio),  Larry  Wlrm,  Jr. 
(Kansas),  Lester  L.  Wolff  (New  York), 
John  W.  Wydler  (New  York).  BUI 
Young  (Florida).  Don  Young  (Alaslu). 
Robert  A.  Young  (Missouri),  Clement 
J.  Zablocki  (Wisconsin),  and  Leo  C.  Ze- 
feretti  (New  York).» 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SENATE— FrMtoi(,  February  1, 1980 


February  1,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


llie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Lawton 
Cbilxs.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Florida. 


PRATn 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  direct  us,  in  all  our  do- 
ings, with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and 
further  us  with  Thy  continual  help;  that 
In  all  our  works  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
name,  and  finally  by  Iliy  mercy,  obtain 
everlasting  life.  Amen. 

— Common  Worship,  adapted. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SntATX. 

PSXSISCNT  PRO  TZMFOBX, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  1,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section 
3,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Lawton 
Chilxs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

WAJUXN  O.  BfACNTTSON, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CHILES  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP   THE   MAJORTTY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  need  for  my  time  at  the 
moment.  I  will  reserve  it  momentarily  in 
the  event  a  Senator  wishes  to  ask  for 
time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTINO 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<»e.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmtt)  . 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  yielding  time  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing one  of  the  aspects  of  the  recently 
completed  White  House  Conference  on 
Snudl  Business. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ENDORSES  THE 
LEGISLATIVE   VETO 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  SmtJl  Busi- 
ness met  in  Washington  recently  and  in- 
cluded representatives  from  the  small 
business  community  of  this  Nation.  Over 
1,500  such  representatives  from  every 
State  of  the  Nation  came  to  debate  and 
vote  on  legislative  recommendations  for 
presentation  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

The  delegates  to  this  conference 
were  selected  by  more  thaui  30,000 
small  business  people  throughout  the 
country.  They  came  to  Washington  to 
present  a  grassroots  view  of  what 
changes  are  needed  in  the  Federal  poli- 
cies to  improve  the  economic  environ- 
ment for  small  business  in  America. 

In  the  few  weeks  prior  to  these  meet- 
ings in  New  Mexico,  I  hosted,  along  with 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  other 
persons  and  groups,  a  series  of  5  meet- 
ings around  the  State,  and  I  think  the 
feelings  of  that  constituency  was  re- 
flected well  in  the  15  recommendations 
made  by  the  recently  completed  confer- 
ence. 

High  on  the  list,  and  Included  in  many 
of  those  recommendations,  is  the  great 
need  for  incentives  for  capital  formation 
and  for  vast  regulatory  reform  that  will 
help  the  business  community  in  general 
and  small  business  in  particular. 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  the 
small  business  community  is  the  prolif- 
eration of  Federal  regulation  over  every 
aspect  of  business  operations.  Federal 
regulation  has  grown  at  an  incredible 
pace  over  the  past  10  years.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  for  example,  is  cur- 
rently considering  rulemaking  in  over  20 
areas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
partial  list  of  those  areas  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mobile  homes,  funeral  homes,  protein  sup- 
plements, eyeglass  II  (distributorships),  used 
cars,  credit  practices,  nutrition  advertising, 
health  spas,  over  the  counter  drugs,  hearing 
aids,  over  the  counter  antacids,  warranties- 
refunds,  thermal  Insulation,  flammable  plas- 
tics, children's  television  advertising,  games 
of  chance  in  food  retailing  and  gasoline  In- 
dustries, standards  and  certlflcatlon,  octane 
posting,  appliance  labeling,  consumer  claims 
and  defenses,  and  care  labeling  (t«ztlles). 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  President,  what 
small  business  people  want  is  some  means 
for  increasing  the  accountability  of  their 
elected  Representatives  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  this  kind  of  regulatory 
law.  They  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  referee  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, but  they  believe,  as  I  believe,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  another  man- 


ager of  that  system  and  of  individual 
businesses. 

They  have  endorsed  the  legislative  veto 
as  a  means  of  correcting  this  problem  of 
overmanagement  of  business  through  un- 
necessary and  costly  regulatory  law. 

On  the  list  of  over  300  issues  considered 
by  the  White  House  Conference,  the  dele- 
gates selected  the  legislative  veto  as  1 
of  their  top  15  priorities.  These  recom- 
mendations will  be  forwarded  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  in  the  form  of 
a  legislative  agenda.  The  legislative  veto 
recommendation  states  in  part: 

The  Congress  shall  exercise  line  Item  veto 
over  regulations  within  a  specified  time 
through  congressional  oversight  committees, 
with  one  House  floor  vote. 

The  legislative  veto  amendment  to  the 
FTC  authorization  bill  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  and  I  have  introduced  along  with 
35  other  cosponsors  would  accomplish 
this  objective  articulated  by  the  small 
business  community.  The  legislative  veto 
that  we  propose  would  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  regulatory  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission within  a  limited  60-day  time  pe- 
riod. If  no  action  is  taken  by  either  House 
of  Congress,  the  rule  would  automatically 
go  into  effect  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

If  one  House  acts  to  disapprove  a  rule, 
the  rule  will  be  vetoed  unless  the  other 
House  overrules  the  veto  action  within 
a  30-day  period  following  the  first  action. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
voted  to  add  a  legislative  veto  provision 
of  this  nature  to  the  FTC  authorization 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  heed  the  call  of 
America's  small  businessmen  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  done,  and 
that  we  will  act  promptly  to  implement 
this  important  recommendation  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, along  with  action  on  many  other 
fine  recommendations  of  that  confer- 
ence. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  has  arrived  at  its  recommenda- 
tions through  a  long  and  comprehensive 
process  that  has  tapped  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  opinion,  profes- 
sional, business  and  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  foreword  to  the  conference 
agenda  which  describes  the  year-and-a 
half-long  procedure  through  which  these 
recommendations  have  been  formulated, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fore- 
word was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Whrx   House   CoNRmtcx  on  Small 
Bmzseaa 

rOREWOBO 

Early  In  April,  1078,  President  Jimmy 
Carter  called  for  a  White  House  Conference 
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on  Small  Business  In  an  effort  to  build  a 
new  awareness  across  the  country  of  the 
importance  of  small  business  in  the  national 
economy.  He  stated  that  "such  a  conference 
can  help  us  Identify  the  many  special  prob- 
lems facing  small  business  and  design  a 
course  of  action  that  can  address  these  prob- 
lems in  a  constructive  way." 

This  call  by  the  President  resulted  in  a 
conference  process  which  will  ultimately  re- 
sult In  a  series  of  proposals  charting  a  course 
for  federal  policies  Impacting  small  business 
for  the  decades  of  the  1980's  and  1990's.  The 
process  was  designed  to  provide  maximum 
participation  by  small  business  owners  in 
Identifying  issues,  in  developing  proposals 
for  consideration  by  the  Conference,  and  In 
formulating  the  final  recommendations 
which  will  go  to  the  President  in  the  spring 
of  1980. 

The  following  papers,  which  constitute 
the  Issua  agenda  for  the  Conference,  are  the 
product  of  a  year-and-a-half  effort  that  has 
Involved  over  30,000  small  business  owners 
from  every  state. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  Conference  was  a 
series  of  57  Open  Forums  and  Regional 
Meetings  held  In  cities  throughout  the 
country.  These  meetings  Identified  Issues  of 
concern  to  small  business  and  elected  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  National  Conference.  The 
second  stage  was  a  series  of  ten  Regional 
Delegate  Caucuses  held  in  the  fall  of  1979.  In 
the-e  caucuses,  delegates  reviewed  Issues, 
options  and  proposals,  advised  on  priorities, 
and  offered  suggestions  on  the  formation  of 
the  issue  agenda  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence. 

The  culmination  of  these  first  two  stages 
will  be  the  National  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  DC,  January  13-17,  1980.  Dur- 
ing these  five  days,  delegates  will  work 
through  the  issue  agenda  and  develop  recom- 
mendations for  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  that  should  significantly 
Influence  the  future  of  small  business  In 
America. 

The  structure  of  the  National  Conference 
har.  been  designed  to  create  a  work  atmos- 
phere and  a  solution-oriented  work  process. 
The  Conference  will  be  a  combination  of 
general  sessions,  issue  workshops,  and  open 
forums.  To  Insure  that  each  delegate  has  an 
opportunity  to  participate  effectively  and 
contribute  substantively,  the  program  has 
been  structured  so  that  each  delegate  may 
work  in  depth  on  the  two  issue  areas  of  his 
or  her  choice. 

The  main  work  of  the  Conference  will  be 
accomollshed  in  Issue  workshoo  sessions  led 
by  delegate  moderators.  Each  of  the  major 
Issue  areas  win  be  divided  into  small  discus- 
sion groups  to  ensure  maximum  partlcioatlon 
by  delepates.  All  workshoas  within  an  issue 
area  will  follow  the  same  agenda.  The  work- 
sho")  orocess  will  culminate  in  the  oroductlon 
of  Issue  reoorts,  the  hlghllg»>ts  of  which  will 
be  presented  In  the  final  general  session  and 
provide  the  basis  of  the  final  report  to  the 
President. 

The  Conference  process  has  been  long,  fas- 
cinating, informatli-e  and  oroductlve.  The 
issues  and  recommendations  that  have 
emereed  for  Conference  deliberation  have 
surfaced  throu<?h  an  open  process  that 
should  prove  to  be  a  model  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  policy  through  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Finally,  Mr.  President 
as  we  apnroach  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1980. 1  hope  my  colleagues  will 
begin  that  very  necessary  process  of  con- 
sidering the  various  proposals  that  will 
be  before  us,  and  in  particular  consider- 
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ing  the  legislative  veto  as  a  necessary  and 
constitutional  formulation  of  the  Con- 
gress responsibility  to  review  the  making 
of  law  in  this  Republic. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  yielding,  and  yield 
back  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  Uke  to  claim  my  time  that  I  had 
passed  earlier. 


GAS  RATIONING:   OUR  FIRST  LINE 
OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  dual  crises  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
have,  once  again,  brought  into  focus  the 
unquestioned  necessity  for  a  standby  gas 
rationing  plan.  Last  spring,  the  reality  of 
long  gasoline  lines  and  fuel  shortages 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  national 
c-is  s.  Now  the  specter  of  disruption  and 
disorder  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  has 
raised  again  the  necessity  of  contingency 
planning.  As  we  witness  the  unveiling  of 
new  military  programs  and  anticipate  in- 
creasing our  defense  commitment,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  emergency  energy 
preparedness  at  home  is  our  first  true 
line  of  defense. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  a 
new  rationing  program  will  soon  be  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  for  review.  Under 
the  new  authority  incorporated  in  the 
Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act, 
passed  last  year  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Jackson  and  Senator  Johnston, 
a  plan  is  deemed  approved  unless  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  pass  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval.  This  mechanism  is 
designed  to  expedite  congressional  review 
of  a  proposed  rationing  plan,  with  recog- 
nition of  the  urgent  need  which  might 
compel  quick  action. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  considered  a 
proposed  rationing  plan  but  the  exercise 
was  futile.  Although  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  plan  was  defeated  in  the 
House.  Parochial  concerns  overran  the 
national  interest.  It  is  my  hope  that 
greater  reason  will  prevail  this  year.  Each 
American  will  be  asked  to  sacrifice  some 
comforts  and  conveniences  in  the  event 
an  emergency  threatens  the  supply  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  We  must  remem- 
ber the  sacrifices  of  others,  who  will  stand 
to  lose  far  more  if  our  national  security 
interests  are  jeopardized. 

There  is  no  question  that  domestic 
energy  consumption  must  be  reduced 
drastically,  and  that  it  must  be  done 
soon.  We  have  made  significant  steps  in 
that  direction  in  the  last  12  months— re- 
ducing our  overall  petroleum  consump- 
tion by  more  than  8  percent  and  our 
gasoline  consumption  by  more  than  5 
percent.  But  we  must  do  much  more  if  we 
are  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil 
altogether. 

There  is  no  way  to  predict  events 
which  may  require  immediate  implemen- 
tation of  a  gas  rationing  program.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  our  line  of  supply 
is  vulnerable  to  outside  incursion  or  in- 


ternal disorder  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
States.  This  means  that  we  must  be  ready 
if  the  need  arises. 

We  must  take  all  steps  necessary  to  put 
a  rationing  plan  m  place,  including  ap- 
propriation of  funds  which  are  required 
to  get  this  compUcated  program  on  line. 

We  must  also  be  realistic  about  extent 
of  the  emergency  which  may  require 
quick  action.  Legislation  passed  last  year 
sought  to  define  the  extent  of  the  emer- 
gency which  might  trigger  rationing.  Al- 
though this  extreme  remedy  would  in- 
convenience all  of  us,  we  must  look  realis- 
tically at  the  circumstances  which  might 
require  this  type  of  national  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  new 
rationing  program  will  be  forwarded  to 
Congress  for  review  as  soon  as  possible 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 
for  time.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    PELL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized  under  the  previous  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


RESPONDING   TO    THE    SOVIET   IN- 
VASION OF  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Carter  and  many  other  world  leaders 
have  correctly  condemned  the  Soviet 
Union's  savage  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
to  "rescue"  that  country  from  a  likely 
victory  by  Afghan  patriots  and  anti- 
Communist  freedom  fighters.  The  Soviet 
invasion  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  raises  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  will  invade  or 
subvert  other  coimtries  in  the  vital  Per- 
sian Gulf  area.  In  fact  the  United  Nations 
vote  on  this  matter  shows  104  nations 
co.-'demning,  18  approving,  and  30  ab- 
staining or  not  voting. 

I  agree  with  President  Carter  that  firm 
action  must  be  takan  to  defend  our  in- 
terests in  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  I  support  the  specific  steps 
that  he  has  already  announced.  But  in 
pondering  what  the  next  step  should  be 
and  the  one  after  that,  it  is  important, 
in  my  view,  to  act  only  in  concert  with 
our  allies  and  friends  with  interests  in 
the  area.  TTiis  is  particularly  important 
if,  as  President  Carter  announced  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  we  are  to  be 
prepared  to  use  military  force  in  defense 
of  our  interests. 

Unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
or  American  action  which  has  only  verbal 
or  halfhearted  support  from  other  NATO 
members  and  Japan  and  other  Asian 
powers  will  be  neither  effective  nor  credi- 
ble. When  we  act  jointly,  as  we  did  in 
Korea,  reasonable  success  rewards  our 
efforts.  When  we  try  to  go  it  alone,  as 
we  did  in  Vietnam,  then  failure  is  our 
lot. 

Even  more  important,  the  interests  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  more  at  risk  than 
are  our  own  because  of  the'r  greater  de- 
pendence on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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While  we  must  be  the  leader  in  deterring 
further  Soviet  exoansionism,  we  ought 
not  to  announce  that  we  are  prepared  to 
go  to  war — and  that  this  is  what  the 
President  really  means  when  he  says  that 
"an  assault  will  be  repelled  by  use  of 
any  means  necessary,  including  military 
force" — until  it  is  clear  that  other  gov- 
ernments share  our  view  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  are  prepared  to  join  us  in 
defending  our  common  interests  in 
Southwest  Asia.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  preponderance  of  conventional  mil- 
itary power  in  the  area  and,  as  a  result, 
we  cannot  realistically  expect,  or  be  ex- 
pected by  others,  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
threat  alone. 

I  am  very  disturbed  both  by  what  I 
have  heard  and  by  what  I  have  not  heard 
to  date  in  response  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion. The  administration  speaks  boldly 
of  sending  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
military  aid  to  Pakistan,  of  increasing 
the  defense  budget  by  billions  of  dollars, 
of  the  need  for  new  base  rights,  and  of 
the  need  to  expand  our  present  base  on 
Diego  Garcia.  All  of  this  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  I  believe  it  is  unwise  and  futile 
to  proceed  with  these  plans  until  it  is 
clearer  that  other  governments  are  pre- 
pared to  join  us  in  running  the  risk 
of  a  military  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  What  we  decide  to  do  should 
be  directly  conditioned  on  support  from 
others. 

So  far.  I  have  not  heard  much  in  the 
way  of  specific  actions  of  support  from 
our  allies  and  friends  around  the  world. 
Administration  spokesmen  exude  opti- 
mism about  what  our  NATO  allies, 
Japan,  and  others  will  do:  but,  so  far, 
there  is  little  in  the  way  of  substantive 
commitments.  I  am  not  entirely  sur- 
prised by  that,  because  we  have  not  done 
much  to  bring  about  a  consensus  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  imminence  of 
the  Soviet  threat  and  what  the  appro- 
priate response  should  be.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to 
send  our  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
abroad  with  a  list  of  what  the  Euro- 
peans should  be  doing  before  the  con- 
sensus I  have  just  described  has  been 
achieved.  If  we  are  really  facing  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace  since 
World  War  n,  as  our  administration 
claims,  I  do  not  understand  why  we  have 
not  called  an  emergency  ministerial 
meeting  of  NATO  to  discuss  the  threat 
and  what  should  be  done  about  it. 

If  we  cannot  forge  a  united  front  with 
our  allies  and  friends,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect the  American  people  to  support  a 
high-risk  policy  in  a  faraway  area  that, 
while  higiily  important,  is  not,  frankly, 
vital  to  our  existence  as  a  modem  indus- 
trial society?  In  this  connection,  a 
clearer  administration  exposition  of  ex- 
actly what  is  at  risk,  both  for  the  United 
States  and  others,  is  required.  It  is  not 
enough  to  speak  in  sweeping  generalities 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Afghanistan 
invasion. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  embark  on 
a  program  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  must  expect  to  pay  a  price  for 


aggression,  we  ought  not  to  cut  off  our 
lines  of  communication  and  cooperation, 
where  that  is  possible,  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  particular,  we  should  not  panic 
'n  thinking  that  detente  is  dead  or 
that  the  "Cold  War"  has  returned.  It  will 
have  done  some  good  if  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  weans  us  from  the  recent 
alternating  cycles  of  optimism  and  des- 
pair in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets. 
The  Soviets,  even  during  the  days  of  the 
most  euphoric  view  of  detente,  never 
abandoned  the'r  ruthless  concept  of 
power  and  diplomacy ;  nor  did  they  fore- 
swear taking  advantage  of  opportunities 
at  hand.  We  are  two  superpowers  living 
in  uneasy  proximity  on  planet  Earth  and 
so,  willy-nilly  we  must  continue  to  do 
business  with  the  Soviets.  But,  we  must 
do  so  in  the  context  of  firmness  on  our 
part,  and  that  of  our  allies  and  friends; 
and  our  attitude  must  be  clouded  by  sen- 
timent or  self-deception  regarding  what 
we  can  expect  from  the  Soviets. 

Returning,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
specific  actions  that  the  President  has 
taken,  I  support  them  for  the  most  part, 
but  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  wis- 
dom of  curtailing  the  exchange  program. 
We  are  the  ones  who  benefit  from  this 
program  at  both  ends  of  the  exchange, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  scholarly  ex- 
chanpe.  which  adds  vitality  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has 
also  been  my  experience  that,  the  more 
Communists  who  visit  this  country,  the 
better,  as  long  as  they  return  to  where 
they  came  from.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
Communist  go  back  to  his  home  country 
more  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  com- 
munism after  a  visit  to  this  country,  and 
that  is  a  plus  for  us  in  the  long  run,  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

I  also  believe  that  another  nonmil- 
itary  retaliatory  option  has  been  over- 
looked, and  that  is  to  step  up  the  capa- 
bility of  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Lib- 
erty, and  the  Voice  of  America  to  broad- 
cast news  about  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
to  present  our  views  on  the  situation. 
All  of  the  radios  have  increased  theii 
broadcasts  into  the  Southwest  Asian 
area  following  the  invasion,  but  they  all 
need  more  and  better  transmitters  to 
reach  wider  audiences.  Also,  in  the  case 
of  VOA,  a  further  strengthening  of  lan- 
guage capabilities  is  needed. 

The  radios  already  have  their  needs 
formulated,  but  funding  is  required.  Fo 
RPE/RL,  the  amount  needed  is  about 
$100  million  and  for  VOA,  about  $60  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time  that  the  Pentagon 
is  asking  for  billions  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional spending,  the  radios'  needs  are 
extremely  modest,  yet  they  pay  high  div- 
idends in  generating  public  understand- 
ing of  and  support  for  our  story  around 
the  worlU. 

We  must  also  not  overlook  diplomatic 
opportunities  to  defuse  the  Afghanistan 
crisis.  In  this  regard,  I  trust  that  a  major 
effort  is  being  made  to  convince  India, 
which  is  the  Soviet  Union's  closest  friend 
in  the  non-Communist  world,  to  exercise 
its  infiuence  in  Moscow  in  an  effort  to 
secure  an  early  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Afghanistan.  We  also  ought 


to  encourage  close  cooperation  between 
India,  Pakistan  and  Iran  in  developing 
common,  or  at  least  compatible,  policies 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  threat. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  should  be 
reluctant  to  support  any  of  the  military 
options  now  being  considered  by  the  ad- 
ministration, including  aid  to  Pakistan, 
until  satisfactory  answers  are  provided 
to  the  following  questions: 

What  are  our  specific  interests  and  ob- 
jectives in  Southwest  Asia? 

To  what  extent  are  they  shared  by 
countries  in  the  immediate  area?  By 
China?  By  Japan?  By  our  NATO  allies? 
To  what  extent  is  there  a  shared  view 
on  the  part  of  all  nations  with  interests 
in  the  area  concerning  what  ought  to  be 
done  and  who  should  do  what? 

To  what  extent  is  the  administration 
prepared  to  act  unilaterally  or  with  min- 
imal outside  support?  How  does  that  af- 
fect our  prospects  for  success? 

What  are  the  administration's  views  as 
to  the  correct  balance  between  diplo- 
matic and  military  initiatives? 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  in  securing  the 
answers  to  these  questions  and,  gener- 
ally, in  the  formulation  of  our  policy, 
we  would  bear  in  mind  the  words  of 
George  Santayana,  "Those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it." 

In  this  regard,  Vietnam  was  probably 
our  greatest  foreign  policy  error  in  this 
century  and  I  hope  that  at  least  equal 
weight  will  be  given  to  the  views  and 
advice  of  those  who  had  the  foresight  to 
oppose  our  Vietnam  policy,  men  like 
Clark  Clifford,  William  Fulbright, 
George  Ball  and  Sam  Brown,  as  to  those 
who  developed  and  executed  that  ill- 
conceived  venture.  And  here  I  cannot 
help  but  observe  that  most  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  developing  our  present 
foreign  policy  fall  in  this  latter  category. 
I  do  not  envy  our  President,  who  is 
faced  with  a  brutal  Soviet  adversary  and 
an  overwhelming  fiood  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  problems.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  efforts  to  resolve  them  and  believe 
that  with  his  own  intelligence,  a  steady 
hand  at  the  helm,  and  sound  counsel, 
he  can  steer  us  through  the  turbulent 
seas  that  surroimd  us. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  109 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  Mr.  Weicker, 
for  good  reasons,  will  be  detained  for  a 
little  while.  I,  therefore,  am  about  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  But, 
before  doing  so,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  reconvening  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  following  a  recess,  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  109,  regarding  the 
Ethics  Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:22  p.m.,  recessed  until  1  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OCQcer 
(Mr.  Bradley). 


OFFICIAL    CONDUCT    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1979 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley  ) .  Under  a  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  109,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  109)  to  Umlt  the 
functions  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
to  Investigations  of  improper  conduct,  to 
simplify  financial  disclosure  requirements, 
to  repeal  the  limitation  on  outside  earned 
income,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  this  resolution,  including  all  amend- 
ments, debatable  motions,  appeals,  or 
points  of  order  and  motions  to  recommit 
shall  be  limited  to  an  overall  time  of  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff). 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  Senate  Resolution  109. 
The  first  amendment  amends  all  after 
the  resolving  clause;  the  second  amend- 
ment proposes  a  preamble ;  and  the  third 
amendment  amends  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  that 
amendments  are  in  order  only  to  the 
body  of  the  resolution  at  this  time,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
amendments,  as  described,  be  sent  to  the 
desk,  be  read  and  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Is  it  the  Chair's  understanding  that 
the  Senator  is  proposing  amendments  to 
the  preamble  and  the  title  at  this  time 
and  wishes  them  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, in  order  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, what  he  has  proposed  here  is  in 
the  correct  parliamentary  form  to  ac- 
complish the  amendment  of  a  Senate 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  that 
amendments  to  the  body  of  the  resolu- 
tion are  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  to  any  amendments. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Ordi- 


narily, amendments  to  the  preamble  or 
the  title  would  have  to  be  offered  after 
the  amendments  to  the  body  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  after  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  is  suggesting  that  the  first  amend- 
ment, which  amends  all  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause,  be  acted  upon  first  and,  if 
then  acted  upon  favorably,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  should  smiend  the 
preamble  and  then  the  title  of  the 
resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     952 

(Purpose:  To  direct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  Senate  Code  of  OfOclal  Conduct  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  amending  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  952  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  "Resolved,"  and  insert 
the  following: 

That  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  and  the  provisions  for  Its  en- 
forcement and  implementation  and  for  inves- 
tigation of  allegations  of  improper  conduct 
by  Senators  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate.  The  Select  Committee  shall  report 
the  results  of  such  comprehensive  review  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  November  15,  1980,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations  for  changes 
In  the  Code  and  such  provisions. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  the 
substitute  I  am  offering  today  to  Senate 
Resolution  109  directs  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  and  the  provisions  for 
its  enforcement  and  implementation  and 
for  investigation  of  allegations  of  im- 
proper conduct  by  Senators  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate.  The  Select 
Committee  would  report  the  results  of 
its  review,  together  with  its  recommen- 
dations for  changes  in  the  code  and 
ethics  provisions,  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 15,  1980. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  know  of 
my  strong  interest  in  simplifying  and 
strengthening  ethics  regulation  in  the 
Senate. 

Three  years  ago,  during  debate  on 
Senate  Resolution  110, 1  argued  that  full 
financial  disclosure  should  be  the  foun- 
dation of  Senate  ethics. 

I  will  now  read  from  a  portion  of  that 
debate : 


Full  financial  disclosure  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  force  and  essence  of  ethics  regu- 
lation in  the  Senate.  We  must  fashion  a 
code  of  ethics  which  provides  the  media,  the 
voters  and  political  opponents  with  every 
significant  fact  which  biears  on  the  consci- 
entious performance  of  official  duties  of  an 
incumbent  or  candidate.  Compelling  each 
Member,  candidate,  and  key  staff  member 
to  reveal  to  public  scrutiny  a  complete  his- 
tory of  financial  dealings  is  the  most  credi- 
ble and  legitimate  role  we  can  play. 

My  amendment  substituting  full  finan- 
cial disclosure  was  not  accepted,  how- 
ever. Instead,  the  Senate  adopted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110,  the  OfiBcial  Code  of 
Conduct,  on  April  1,  1977,  having  pre- 
viously adopted  Senate  Resolution  4 
(amend  ng  S.  Res.  338)  regarding  en- 
forcement and  admin 'stration  of  the 
code  and  investigations  of  improper  con- 
duct. 

Since  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
110  in  1977,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  has  had  3  years  of  experience  with 
the  code,  and  with  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  ethics  system  in  the 
Senate. 

The  experience  of  those  members  who 
have  served  on  the  select  committee, 
including  myself,  and  those  who  come 
under  its  rules  and  regulations,  has  been 
marked  by  frustration  and  confusion  in 
many  respects.  As  an  example,  the  select 
committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  is- 
sue more  than  200  rulings  interpreting 
the  code;  these  hairspUtting  interpreta- 
tions often  offer  no  meaningful  guide- 
lines for  members  or  staff. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  substitute 
amendment  is  to  commit  the  Senate  to 
the  difficult  process  of  reviewing  the  code 
and  related  ethics  provisions  in  an  expe- 
ditious and  forthright  manner.  Up  to 
this  point,  the  Senate  has  addressed 
aspects  of  the  code  only  on  an  incre- 
mental basis,  rather  than  through  a  com- 
prehensive review. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  chairman 
of  the  select  committee  Senator  Heflin, 
and  the  rtuiking  minority  member.  Sen- 
ator Wallop,  and  also  for  the  able  com- 
mittee staff.  In  no  way  should  my  pro- 
posal for  a  comprehensive  ethics  review 
be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  lead- 
ership or  initiative  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. Rather,  I  believe  the  entire  Senate 
should  go  on  record  in  support  of  a  com- 
prehensive review  process  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  select  committee,  imder 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Heflin  and 
Senator  Wallop,  with  a  clear  imder- 
standing  that  the  full  Senate  will  act  on 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
committee  report.  Though  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  study  falls  on  the  commit- 
tee, all  Senators  should  contribute  their 
views  to  the  committee's  deliberations 
and  carefully  consider  their  report  and 
recommendations.  Ethics  In  the  Senate 
requires  the  full  attention  of  all 
Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  interest 
of  Chairman  Heflin  and  Senator 
Wallop,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
select  committee,  in  streamlining  and 
strengthening  the  ethics  process  in  the 
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Senate.  I  believe  a  comprehensive  review 
of  Senate  ethics  regulation  as  proposed 
In  my  substitute  amendment  offers  a 
sound  framework  for  that  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  over  the  course 
of  the  past  2  years,  developed,  prepared, 
and  in  fact  offered  in  Senate  Resolution 
109  specific  proposals  to  amend  the  code. 
Several  factors,  however,  have  con- 
verged to  have  me  offer  this  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  those  specific  recommenda- 
tions. 

First,  is  the  new  leadership  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  itself.  It  is  a  leadership 
which  I  have  complete  admiration  for 
and  complete  confidence  in.  Yet  this 
leadership  has  only  recently  gotten 
aboard  as  the  guiding  influence  on  the 
deliberations  of  that  committee. 

Second,  it  is  an  election  year.  I  dare 
say  that  even  to  change  a  comma  or  a 
period  of  an  ethics  code  during  an  elec- 
tion year  is  a  nerve-racking  experience 
for  the  Senator  that  is  up  for  reelection, 
for  fear  that  he  or  she  would  be  accused 
of  trying  to  weaken  or  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  ethics  code. 

Third,  obviously  again  this  year,  delib- 
erations on  a  revision  would  be  required 
by  the  entire  Senate,  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee included.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
body  will  give  sufQcient  attention  this 
year  to  the  detail  which  is  required  in 
the  amending  of  this  act. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  decided  to 
offer  this  substitute.  It  mandates  that 
the  committee,  with  3  years  of  experi- 
ence behind  it,  develops  its  own  compre- 
hensive recommendations,  with  input 
from  this  entire  body. 

Having  said  that,  I  have  no  less  a  firm 
belief  in  what  needs  to  be  done  today  as 
I  did  last  year  or  the  year  before.  What 
was  enacted  out  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
3  years  ago  was  a  play  to  popular  opin- 
ion, to  having  the  public  believe  that  we 
had  done  something  to  cleanse  ourselves 
of  what  I  do  not  know,  but  that  we  had 
done  something. 

It  was  great  public  relations.  But,  like 
anything  that  is  more  public  relations 
than  substantive,  it  has  had  its  price. 
There  is  not  one  Senator  who  has  served 
on  the  Ethics  Committee  who,  within  2 
months,  does  not  want  to  get  off  that 
committee.  Why?  Because  he  was  sent 
here  not  to  spend  time  overseeing  his 
colleagues,  but,  rather,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  his  constituents.  The  minu- 
tia  and  the  intricacies  of  what  has  to  be 
resolved  on  the  Ethics  Committee  is  of 
the  most  time-consuming  nature,  far 
more  so  than  that  required  by  any  other 
committee  in  the  Senate. 

It  has  to  be  asked  whether  or  not  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  is  accomplish- 
ing the  job  it  was  intended  to  do.  Again, 
here,  in  the  matter  of  disclosure,  I  think 
the  answer  has  to  come  forth:  clearly 
not.  Even  though  there  is  disclosure,  it 
is  of  such  a  complex  nature  that  for  the 
public,  never  mind  the  media,  to  compre- 
hend it  becomes  a  full-time  job  on  their 
part,  which  I  am  not  so  sure  they  are 
willing  to  devote.  Disclosure  on  the  part 
of  us  should  be  simple;  its  understand- 
ing should  be  simple. 


It  is  well  known  that  my  feeling  has 
been  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
making  public  each  of  our  tax  returns, 
with  the  exception  of  charitable  dona- 
tions and  deductions  for  medical  ex- 
penses, accompanied  by  a  certified  net 
worth  statement,  listing  in  detail — never 
mind  categories  but  detail — all  holdings, 
all  assets,  all  liabilities.  Then  we  could 
let  each  constituency  decide  what  is  eth- 
ically proper. 

It  could  well  be  that  in  the  State  of 
Maine  no  outside  income  is  viewed  as  the 
proper  course.  It  may  be  that  in  a  Mid- 
western State  it  is  desired  that  their 
Senator  earn  outside  income  from  farm- 
ing. But  let  the  constituency  decide. 

I  cannot  sit  here  and  answer  these 
questions,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  do  so. 
It  is  for  the  people  of  Maine  or  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota.  This  can  not  be  accom- 
plished by  six  or  eight  Senators.  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  constitu- 
ency itself,  and  only  if  that  constitu- 
ency has  all  the  facts  available  and  in 
a  form  that  is  readily  understandable. 

Three  years  have  gone  by  and  I  do 
not  think  the  urgency  of  catering  to  the 
public  image  is  among  us  any  more.  I 
think  it  is  likely  that  everybody  has  lost 
total  interest  in  this  subject.  Senators 
and  the  public  alike.  But  I  have  not,  be- 
cause a  bad  law  is  worse  than  no  law 
at  all.  and  this  is  a  bad  law. 

It  will  only  get  worse,  as  it  is  not  ade- 
quately enforced  due  not  to  willful  in- 
tent, but  by  virtue  of  its  complexities. 

So  I  would  hope  that,  with  the  new 
leadership  coming  aboard  the  Ethics 
Committee,  the  committee  will  address 
itself  to  this  most  important  subject. 

How  many  Members  remember  the  day 
we  passed  the  ethics  legislation?  Our 
great  and  good  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota, Hubert  Humphrey,  stood  up  and 
after  we  had  passed  the  legislation  made 
the  statement  that  in  order  that  we 
might  all  understand  what  we  had  passed 
a  synopsis  of  the  legislation  should  be 
written. 

Well.  I  think  we  are  past  the  point  of 
any  synopsis  being  written.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  written  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
the  staff  members  and  various  Senators 
who  have  served  on  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. But  I  do  think  we  are  at  the  point 
where  review  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. We  are  at  a  point  where  we  can 
act  as  a  body,  where  all  voices  can  be 
heard,  and  where  nobody  is  going  to  be 
accused  of  weakening  the  ethics  legisla- 
tion. We  have  matured  from  enacting 
what  was  a  public  relations  exercise  into 
enacting  a  law  which  can  be  adminis- 
tered, which  can  be  obeyed,  and  which 
can  be  understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  speaking  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  our 
committee  is  very  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal and  in  the  substitute  amendment. 
My  hope  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  may  come  to  a  common 
agreement  and.  if  they  do.  I  would  look 
forward  very  much  indeed  to  supporting 
that  agreement. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  First,  let  me  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  kind  remarks  about  my  back- 
ground and  about  me  personally.  I 
deeply  appreciate  it  and,  hopefully,  I  can 
measure  up  to  the  high  standards  and 
expectations  he  has  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  much 
merit  to  many  of  the  suggestions  and 
thoughts  of  Senator  Weicker  about  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  its  function,  and 
I  think  his  suggestions  should  be  care- 
fully considered  as  we  attempt  to  seek 
improvements  in  the  Ethics  Committee's 
operations. 

The  Ethics  Committee  is  a  committee 
that  is  bipartisan  in  its  organization.  In 
its  charter,  it  is  directed  to  be  bipartisan 
and  nonpolitical.  Senator  Wallop  is  the 
vice  chairman,  and  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  Ethics  Committee.  This  commit- 
tee is  the  only  committee  in  which  there 
is  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Republic- 
can  Party.  Perhaps  the  only  partisan 
aspect  of  the  committee's  organization 
is  that  the  party,  the  majority  party, 
names  the  chairman.  The  vice  chairman, 
of  course,  comes  from  the  party  that  is 
not  in  the  majority.  Under  the  charter 
and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  committee, 
the  chairman  cannot  do  many  of  the 
things  usually  reserved  to  the  committee 
chairman  of  other  committees.  In  reality, 
leadership  of  the  Ethics  Committee  is  a 
joint  effort  of  the  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman,  since  they  have  to  agree  on 
most  matters  of  concern  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  ccnnmittee. 

So,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Wallop  and 
myself,  I  express  support  of  Senator 
Weicker's  proposal  as  modified,  which 
would  direct  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  the  provisions  for  its  enforce- 
ment and  implementation. 

There  is  a  basis  in  the  committee's  own 
charter  for  a  review  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
proposes.  Senate  Resolution  338,  as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  110,  the 
authorizing  resolution  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, states  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  committee  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate,  by  report  or  resolution,  such  ad- 
ditional rules  or  regulations  as  it  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
assure  proper  standards  of  conduct  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  by  the 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the 
discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

From  personal  experience,  I  am  aware 
of  the  value  that  such  a  review  could 
have  to  the  Senate.  In  my  position  as 
the  chairman  of  Alabama's  first  Ethics 
Commission,  I  have  experienced,  as  I 
shall  elaborate  a  little  later,  a  study  of 
ethics  as  applied  in  the  public  sector.  I 
have  already  expressed  my  own  intent  to 
take  a  look  at  where  we  are  today,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  Senate's  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  and  what  measures 
might  be  suggested  to  improve  our 
ethical  procedures,  but  also  with  various 
other   matters   within    the   jurisdiction 
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of  the  Select  Committee.  At  the  time  of 
my  appointment  as  chairman,  several 
interviewers  asked  about  plans  or  ideas  I 
had  changed  which  mieht  need  to  be 
made.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  several  of  these  news- 
paper articles,  which  are  the  result  of 
interviews  I  gave  on  this  subject. 

First,  I  want  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  Enquirer  of  Columbia,  Ga., 
which  is  a  city  that  borders  on  Alabama, 
dated  November  1,  1979,  entitled  "Heflin 
Plans  Ethics  Changes." 

Next,  I  should  like  to  submit  a  copy  of 
a  November  8,  1979.  clipping  from  the 
Roll  Call,  the  newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill, 
in  Washington.  DC,  entitled  "Heflin:  He 
Will  Remodel  Ethics." 

Another  article  I  want  to  introduce  is 
from  the  January  1,  1980,  the  Birming- 
ham News,  and  is  an  interview  pertain- 
ing to  some  plans  that  I  have  concerning 
studies  and  possible  changes  in  the  ethics 
laws,  ethics  rules  and  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  Roll  Call,  Nov.  8,  1979) 
Heflin:    He'll  Remold   Ethics 
(By  Keith  Petersen) 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Howard  Baker  (R- 
Tenn.)  called  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ate Ethics  Committee  "at  best,  a  thankless 
job."   and   after   the  committee's   16-month 
investigation  of  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  (D- 
Ga.).  few  would  disagree. 

But  new  chairman  Sen.  Howell  Heflin  CD- 
Ala.)  doesn't  see  It  that  way  at  all,  and  has 
major  revlslor.s  In  store  for  the  entire  realm 
of  Senate  ethics. 

"Everybody  says,  "Well,  nobody  else  will 
take  it.'  Well,  I  say.  You  talk  to  at  least 
one  of  them  that  they  offered  It  to."  I  think 
that  you'll  Pnd  that  a  good  number  of  them 
would  have  Jumped  at  the  opportunity." 

Howell  Heflin  hurriedly  strides  Into  his 
Senate  office.  The  rigors  of  a  too-long  day — 
rallying  support  for  a  helicopter  training 
base  in  Alabama  and  handling  Inquiries 
about  the  seizure  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Iran — are  evident.  The  massive  Senator 
(calling  him  portly  Is  like  calling  Alexander 
great)  has  been  vaulted  from  the  freshman 
curse  of  anonymity  to  a  bona  flde  public 
flgure.  He  sits  back  in  a  chair,  puts  a  foot 
on  the  desk,  and  begins. 

"I  had  had  an  Interest  in  It  (ethics),"  the 
former  Alabama  Supreme  Court  Chief  Jus- 
tice says.  "I  served  as  the  chairman  of  an 
Alabama  ethics  commission  for  about  two 
years  back  in  the  1960s  and  we  made  a  study 
of  ethics  and  drafted  some  legislation  that 
was  later  adopted." 

The  first  freshman  senator  to  chair  a  com- 
mittee since  Sen.  Coe  Crawford  (R-SD) 
chaired  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In 
the  Interior  Department  In  1909,  Heflin 
punctuates  his  soft  drawl  with  many  pauses. 
"I  sort  of  got  Interested  In  it.  It  has  prob- 
ably the  most  similarity  to  a  Judicial  post 
of  anything  in  the  Senate.  It's  a  Job  that  has 
some  attraction  for  me." 

Heflin  plans  to  change  the  structure  of 
the  Ethics  Committee,  and  hopes  to  simplify 
the  Senate  ethics  code. 

"The  way  it's  organized  now,"  he  says,  "it's 
a  grand  Jury  and  a  trial  Jury,  and  definitely 
no  court  would  allow  a  Juror  who  sat  on  the 


grand  jury  to  serve  on  a  trial  jury.  From  a 
structural  viewpoint  of  the  Judiciary,  I've  got 
a  lot  of  problems  with  the  way  It's  orga- 
nized .  .  .  I've  talked  to  several  of  the  mem- 
bers (of  the  committee)  about  it  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  about  trying  to  work 
towards  what  I  call  due  process  or  Inherent 
fairness. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  Investigate  some- 
thing and  not  have  cross-examination  and 
non-oath  testimony  and  then  later  it's  oath 
testimony.  It  just  causes  me  problems,"  he 
adds. 

"I  would  like  to  separate  them — In  other 
words,  let  the  present  Ethics  Committee  have 
its  principle  function  of  being  Investigatory 
and  c'^arging  boly  and  hand  down  advisory 
opinions.  I  would  then  try  to  come  up  with 
some  type  of  a  trial  body. 

"Now  there  have  been  three  sug<^estlons 
that  I  have  heard  floating  around,"  he  says. 
"One  would  be  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Sena- 
tors. As  each  case  would  come  up.  they  would 
t>e  appointed  to  do  that  trial  and  make  the 
recommendation  to  the  Senate.  The  other 
would  be  to  use  former  Senators  and  a  third 
one  would  be  to  use  hearing  examiners  such 
as  retired  Judges  or  bring  in  some  body  of 
that  sort. 

"Those  last  two  may  have  some  Constitu- 
tional problems  with  them,"  he  warns.  "The 
Constitution  confers  the  resptonsibility  on 
each  House  of  the  legislative  body  to  handle 
the  misbehavior  of  their  colleagues.  .  .  .  Now 
I  haven't  gone  Into  It  thoroughly  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  language  could  catise 
you  a  problem  of  bringing  in.  say,  former 
Senators  or  bringing  In  trial  examiners." 

Aside  from  separating  the  committee's 
functions.  Heflin  also  seeks  to  bring  the  mass 
ethics  regulations  together  into  one  source. 
"You  go  to  three  books  In  the  things  (eth- 
ics regulations).  You  go  to  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act,  you  go  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Law  Act,  and  you  go  to  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  dealing  with  ethics.  Now,  I 
haven't  made  the  study  of  it  but  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  really  some  conflicts 
between  them,  and  that  what  I  would  do 
Is  somehow  or  another,  consolidate  or  codify 
those  Into  one  book  or  Into  one  act,"  he  says. 
"If  there  are  exceptions  that  would  have  to  be 
made,  they  could  be. 

"The  rules  that  come  out  of  the  Rules 
Commute  define  a  great  deal  of  what  is  legal 
and  what  Is  not  pertaining  to  financial  mat- 
ters, so  you've  really  got  four  different 
sources  that  you've  got  to  go  to.  And  my  idea 
would  be  to  some  way  or  another  codify 
that  into  one  book,"  he  adds. 

The  "clubblsh"  atmosphere  In  the  Senate, 
that  some  people  have  criticized,  is  natural, 
Heflin  says. 

"Anytime  you  have  close  relationships,  and 
the  Senate  is  not  an  overly  large  body,  then 
there  are  natural  friendships  that  develop. 
There  is.  in  the  legislative  function,  the  in- 
herent element  of  backscratchlng — 'You  vote 
for  me,  I  will  owe  you  one."  That  sort  of 
thing  comes  up,  and  I  don't  think  It's  a 
disease  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  think 
it's  a  disease  of  that  type  of  structure,"  he 
remarks. 

"And  there  is  obviously  that  clubbiness." 
But  that,  he  adds.  Is  somewhat  neutralized 
in  ethics  considerations. 

"You've  got  two  forces."  he  says.  "The 
publicity  of  the  case  plus  the  clossness  that 
comes  as  a  resiUt  of  a  body  like  that  (the 
Senate) ." 

Just  how  the  style  of  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  will  change,  now  that  the  re- 
quests of  former  chairman  Sen.  Adlal  Steven- 
son (D-Ill)  and  former  vice-chairman  Sen- 
Harrison  Schmltt  (R-NM)  have  been  hon- 
ored, Heflin  says,  "remains  to  be  seen." 


Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop  (R-Wyo)  was  named 
to  fill  Schmitt's  vacancy. 

Heflin,  a  trial  lawyer  from  1948  to  1B71. 
Chairman  of  the  Alabama  Ethics  Commis- 
sion, Chief  Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  from  1971  to  1977,  freshman  senator, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee, 
leans  back  again. 

"Quite  obviously,  for  a  freshman  Senator 
to  be  selected  as  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
sounds  good  back  home.  I've  noticed  they 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  me  here  In  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  gives  me  a  little  more  clout 
with  the  Senators;  they'll  listen  to  me.  Usu- 
ally, they  don't  pay  much  attention  to  what 
you're  saying.  I  think  they  do  a  Uttle  more 
now." 

Howell  Heflin  used  to  be  just  another  one 
of  the  19  freshman  Senators,  nameless  and 
faceless.  Now  he's  become  one  of  the  moet 
visible. 

IProm  the  Columbus  Enquirer.  Nov.  1,  1979) 

Heflin  Plans  Ethics  Changes 

(By  Christopher  Bonner) 

Washington. — Sen.  Howell  Heflin,  D- 
Ala.,  was  confirmed  Wednesday  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  indicated  he  hoped  to  bring  some 
changes  to  the  panel. 

The  Alabama  senator  became  the  first  sen- 
ator In  70  years  to  head  a  standing  Senate 
committee  during  his  first  year  in  office. 

Hefiln  succeed  Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson,  D-Ill. 
Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop,  R-Wyo.,  was  named 
by  the  Senate  to  take  the  place  of  Sen.  Har- 
rison Schmltt,  R-N.M.,  as  committee  vice 
chairman. 

Both  Stevenson  and  Schmltt  had  fre- 
quently expressed  their  desire  to  leave  the 
six-member  committee,  which  they  led  dur- 
ing its  16-month  investigation  of  the  fi- 
nances of  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge,  D-Ga. 
Talmadge  was  denounced  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  month  for  Improper  financial 
conduct. 

The  last  senator  to  win  a  committee  chair- 
manship during  his  first  year  was  Coe  Craw- 
ford of  South  Dakota,  who  In  1909  was 
named  to  head  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Interior  Department. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, however,  Is  not  avidly  sought.  Pew  sen- 
ators are  eager  to  take  on  the  delicate  task 
of  Judging  the  conduct  of  their  colleagues. 

Hefiln  did  not  comment  during  an  inter- 
view on  the  committee's  conduct  of  the  Tal- 
madge investigation.  But  the  former  Ala- 
bama chief  Jiistice  left  no  doubt  that  he 
would  handle  future  such  inquiries  In  a 
different  way. 

Heflin  said  he  was  disturbed  that  the  com- 
mittee functions  as  both  a  grand  Jury, 
bringing  charges  against  a  member,  and 
then  as  a  Judge. 

"Those  functions  ought  to  be  separate," 
Heflin  said.  He  said  he  was  uncertain  now 
how  to  reform  the  procedure,  but  that  per- 
haps a  separate  group  of  senators  could  be 
named  to  hold  trial-like  hearings,  or  that 
retired  senators  could  be  asked  to  serve  as 
a  jury  for  hearings. 

Heflin  said  he  was  confident  the  Senate 
could  adequately  police  the  conduct  of  Its 
members.  "The  only  thing  you  have  to  guard 
against  Is  the  club-like  approach,"  Heflin 
said. 

In  the  past,  the  Senate  has  been  criticized 
for  closing  ranks  behind  a  member  accused 
of  wrongdoing.  Talmadge  was  the  first  sen- 
ator in  12  years  about  whom  ethics  hearings 
were  held,  and  his  Investigation  was  the 
longest  in  Senate  history. 
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Hefiln  said  he  bad  a  reputation  as  a  Judge 
who  moved  expeditiously  and  he  Indicated 
that  any  future  hearings  would  be  con- 
ducted swiftly. 

One  of  the  problems  illustrated  by  the 
Talmadge  hearings  was  the  vast  array  of 
rules  a  senator  has  to  follow  regarding  con- 
duct. Heflin  said  he  wants  to  simplify  the 
rules. 

"Now  there  are  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral EHection  Commission  act  that  a  mem- 
ber has  to  follow."  Heflln  said. 

"There  are  some  conflicts  between  these 
rules  and  some  ambiguities,"  he  added. 
"There  should  be  uniformity." 

Heflin.  58.  who  Is  called  "Judge"  by  his 
staff  members,  was  offered  the  Ethics  chair- 
manship in  January  but  declined,  saying  at 
the  time  he  had  only  been  a  senator  one 
month. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  News,  Jan.  1,  1980] 
Ethics  Chairman:   People  Expect  Honesty 

(In  an  exclusive  club  where  seniority  is 
everything,  freshman  Sen.  Howell  Heflin  of 
Alabama  bad  the  unusual  honor  this  year  to 
be  picked  to  chair  a  major  Senate  committee. 

(As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics,  the  former  Alabama  Chief  Jus- 
tice will  be  the  chief  watchdog  over  the  con- 
duct of  his  colleagues — a  Job  most  senators 
shy  away  from. 

(Birmingham  News  Washington  corre- 
spondent Tom  Scarrltt  recently  discussed 
the  new  responsibilities  with  Heflin). 

Pace.  Senator,  as  chairman  of  the  ethics 
committee,  you  are  going  to  be  overseeing  the 
ethics  of  all  your  colleagues.  What  do  you 
think  the  people  expect  in  terms  of  ethics 
from  their  elected  officials?  Is  there  some- 
thing special  that  they  expect? 

Heflin.  Well,  I  think  people  expect  basic 
honesty  and  integrity.  I  think  if  you  ask  the 
question  "Is  this  honest?  Is  It  right?".  It 
solves  most  of  the  ethical  problems. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  matters  that 
come  up,  some  details.  I  think  sometimes  we 
have  too  many  laws  and  too  many  regulations 
and  that  causes  confusion.  Right  now,  the 
Senate's  ethical  conduct,  in  effect,  is  con- 
trolled by  three  laws. 

One  is  the  ethics  In  government  (act), 
which  affects  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— all  the  agencies.  But  there  are  par- 
ticular provisions  dealing  with  congressmen 
and  senators. 

Then  you  have  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
which  deal  with  ethical  conduct,  disclosure 
(and)  other  matters.  In  addition  to  that, 
when  you  become  a  candidate  then  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  law  controls.  If  a 
senator  runs  for  reelection,  there  are  certain 
things  that  he  has  to  do  in  regards  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 

So  there  are  really  three  different  laws.  It 
would  seem  to  me  we  could  simplify  them 
Into  two,  at  least,  rather  than  three.  It  would 
make  it  easier  to  understand.  Some  of  them 
have  gotten  so  technical  it's  Just  an  Impos- 
sibility for  any  senator  to  know  every  one  of 
them.  They  need  to  be  clarified. 

Pace.  These  three  laws  do  put  some  special 
requirements  on  members  of  Congress  that 
are  different  from  what  is  expected  of  private 
citizens.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  idea? 

Heflin.  Well.  I  think  there  is  a  need  for 
more  requirements  on  a  person  that's  In  gov- 
ernment than  there  are  on  a  private  citizen. 
I  think  a  private  citizen's  business  Is  his 
business. 

These  rules  and  laws  also  affect  my  wife 
My  wife  says  she  doesn't  think  It's  any  of 
their  business  what  she  may  own  or  what 
she  may  do  with  her  money.  But  on  the  other 


hand,  a  husband  could  put  everything  In  the 
wife's  name.  So  there  are  reasons  why  they 
are  that  way. 

I  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  additional 
ethical  requirements  on  the  part  of  partic- 
ipants In  government,  as  opposed  to  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

Pace.  Do  you  sense  that  there  Is  a  strong 
interest  among  citizens  in  the  ethics  of  the 
Congress? 

Heflin.  To  some  degree.  It's  not  a  primary 
Interest.  For  example,  we  file  disclosure 
statements  and  the  press  will  generally  run 
a  story  on  It. 

The  present  disclosure  laws,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, are  confusing  and  ambiguous.  You  put 
(the  value  of  your  holdings)  Into  categories. 
If  you  own  your  home,  the  category  that  it 
may  be  in  is  from  something  like  $16,000 
to  $50,000.  It  could  be  worth  $50,000  and 
it  could  be  worth  $15,000.  That's  a  lot  of 
leeway. 

Some  of  the  categories  for  valuation  of 
stocks  or  for  real  property  are,  say,  from 
$100,000  to  $250,000.  Well,  that  category  Is  a 
broad  category  of  $150,000. 

I  frankly  don't  see  why  you've  got  to  have 
those  broad  brackets.  It  would  seem  to  me 
you  ought  to  Just  disclose  the  fair,  reasonable 
market  value  of  the  house  or  the  acreage 
that  you  own  or  the  stock  that  you  own. 
I  don't  really  see  why  it  ought  to  be  In 
categories  like  It  is  at  the  present   time. 

Pace.  Among  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate, 
do  you  see  an  Interest  In  ethics? 

Heflin.  Yeah,  I  think  so.  They  passed 
(ethics  laws).  They  continue  to  make  them. 
The  history  has  been  that  each  time  It  comes 
up,   they   make   them  more  stringent. 

There's  an  interest  in  It.  Some  of  it,  you 
know,  gets  to  the  point  where  it  is  burden- 
some. You  have  certain  things,  for  example, 
you're  prohibited  from  accepting — gifts  from 
certain  people. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  it.  If  it's  an  educational  seminar — 
that  is,  travel,  for  example,  where  there  is 
reimbursement  for  travel — you  have  to  dis- 
close those  reimbursements.  Some  of  It's  pro- 
hibited and  some  of  it  Is  allowable.  The 
distinction  between  the  two,  as  to  what  is 
prohibited  and  what  is  allowable,  but  still 
reportable,  varies  and  sometimes  there's  not 
a  lot  of  rhyme  or  reason  for  that. 

Pace.  Do  you  think  the  senators  want  to  be 
ethical? 

Heflin.  Oh  yeah,  I  think  the  vast  majority 
do.  I'm  sure  you've  got  bad  apples  In  the 
Senate  Just  like  you  do  any  time  you  get  a 
hundred  people  together.  You're  going  to 
have  some  wherever  they  are.  Even  If  they're 
newspaper  reporters,  you  might  have  some 
bad  apples  in  the  lot. 

I  think  any  time  you  get  a  group  of  people 
together — 435  members  of  Congress  and  100 
senators — out  of  those  635  members  you're 
bound  to  have  some  bad  apples. 

Pace.  How  do  you  see  your  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  ethics  conunlttee — are  you  the 
judge,  the  prosecutor  or  what? 

Heflin.  I  think  the  present  system  by 
which  the  ethics  committee  of  the  Senate 
is  organized  Is  bad.  I  think  that  you  have 
got  to  separate  your  investigating  and 
charging  function  from  your  trjrtng  func- 
tion. 

It's  sort  of  like  a  Jury — I  don't  think  the 
same  body  ought  to  be  the  grand  Jury  and 
the  trial  Jury. 

Presently,  the  ethics  committee  Is  or- 
ganized by  which  they  are  the  Investigator, 
they're  the  charger,  they're  the  grand  Jury. 
Then  they  have  the  responsibility  of  being 
the  prosecutor  and  then  they  have  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  trial  Jury. 

I  think  you  have  to  separate  those  func- 


tions. I  think  due  process  of  law  requires 
that  Inherent  fairness.  You  can't  erase  from 
your  mind  matters  of  hearsay  that  you  heard 
in  an  investigative  capacity.  When  you're 
in  a  trial  Jury  function,  the  hearsay  Is  not 
admissible. 

The  human  mind  can't  remember  what 
was  admlssable  and  when  he  heard  It  imd 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  It  remains  a  fact. 

So  I  have  an  Idea  of  trying  to  separate  It, 
which  would  mean  that  the  trial  Jury  func- 
tion of  the  ethics  committee  would  prob- 
ably be  done  by  another  body.  This  could 
be  either  an  ad  ho;  committee  of  senators 
appointed — and  really  In  the  last  10  years 
there've  really  been  only  three  real  trials. 
There's  been  Dodd,  Senator  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut, you  then  had  Senator  Brooke  of 
Massachusetts  and  Senator  Talmadge  of 
Georgia. 

You  could  have  an  ad  hoc  group  that 
would  do  that  function.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  could  have  senators  who  are  no 
longer  In  the  Senate,  who  have  retired,  or 
for  some  other  reason  are  no  longer  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Then,  there  are  other  suggestions  about 
having  hearing  examiners  or  retired  Judges 
act  In  that  capacity.  There  are  some  consti- 
tutional problems  about  that,  really.  The 
Constitution,  In  effect,  says  that  each  house 
of  the  Congress  shall  be  the  Judge  of  Its 
members.  There's  some  question  of  whether 
you  could  delegate  it  to  a  nonmember.  We 
are  studying  that  right  now. 

Pace.  So  you  are  actively  studying  ways  to 
change.  .  . 

Hfflin.  Well.  I  don't  know  Just  to  change. 
I'm  not  one  that  wants  to  change  for 
change's  sake.  But  If  there  Is  a  reason,  and 
in  my  judgment  there  Is  a  reason  to  sepa- 
rate the  grand  Jury  function  from  the  trial 
Jury  function  of  the  ethics  committee. 

Pace  Will  you  be  more  comfortable  in  the 
grand  Jury  role  or  the  trial  Jury? 

Heflin.  I  would  think  that  the  trial  Jury 
phase  will  not  occur  very  frequently.  I  mean. 
If  you've  had  only  three  In  the  last  10  years, 
you  won't  have  It  that  often.  So  I  think  that 
function  win  be  separated  off  from  the  ethics 
committee,  and  let  it  be  done  by  another 
body. 

Pace.  Do  you  Intend  to  seek  out  breaches 
of  ethics  or  do  you  think  It  will  be  more  a 
case  of  cases  being  brought  to  you? 

Heflin.  The  way  the  law  Is  written,  the 
duty  and  function  of  the  ethics  committee 
is  to  Investigate  the  complaints. 

There  is  a  distinction  in  the  law  between 
unsworn  complaints  and  sworn  complaints. 
If  a  complaint  Is  under  oath,  then  the  ethics 
committee  is  required  to  go  through  a  formal 
Investigatory  function.  If  a  complaint  comes 
in  In  an  unsworn  manner,  then  the  duty  of 
t*-e  ethics  committee  Is  to  Investigate  It 
and  to  look  into  It,  but  it  does  not  require 
the  formality  of  the  Investigation  that  a 
sworn  complaint  does. 

So  that's  the  law.  As  I  interpret  the  law, 
the  law  doesn't  place  upon  the  ethics  com- 
mittee the  seeking  out  to  find,  but  it  is  a 
body  that  hears  complaints.  The  way  the 
Congress  and  the  people  think,  if  there's 
something  going  on,  you're  going  to  hear 
about  it.  so  I  don't  think  that  makes  a  lot  of 
difference. 

Pace.  What  made  you  decide  to  take  the 
ethics  committee  chairmanship? 

Heflin.  I've  been  Interested  In  ethics  in 
government.  Back  In  1968,  '89  and  '70  I 
served  as  chalrmsm.  of  the  Alabama  Ethics 
Commission.  This  was  an  ethics  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Brewer.  This  was  the 
first  one  in  the  state. 

We  had  a  detailed  study  of  ethics  in  gov- 
ernment. I  became  Interested  In  it.  We  had 
a  report  that  was  submitted  to  the  Leglsla- 
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ture  and  as  a  result  of  not  only  our  activity, 
but  activity  of  others,  a  state  ethics  law  was 
adopted. 

So  I've  had  an  Interest  In  It,  and  It's  one 
of  the  functions  in  which  I  would  be.  in 
effect,  doing  some  interpretation  of  language, 
more  like  Judging  from  an  appellate  Judging 
viewpoint  than  the  other  duties  that  I  have. 
So  it  has  some  attractions  on  that. 

Of  course,  the  other  thing  is,  I  suppose 
there  is  some  honor  to  be  a  chairman  of  a 
committee,  and  as  a  freshman,  being  asked 
to  do  It  ...  I  don't  know. 

There  is  a  limitation  on  the  time  you  can 
serve.  The  statute  says  you  can't  serve  longer 
than  five  years.  I  don't  know  whether  I'll 
serve  that  long,  but  anyway  at  the  present 
time  I'm  enjoying  it. 

Pace.  You  were  o!Iered  a  post  on  the  ethics 
committee  when  you  first  came  up  here. 

Heflin.  Well,  it  wasn't  when  I  first  came 
here.  It  was  at  a  stage  after  I'd  been  here 
awhile.  Just  before  the  Talmadge  trial  began. 

They  wanted  a  Judge,  somebody  with  Judi- 
cial experience,  to  preside  over  the  Talmadge 
trial.  Of  course,  there  are  only  three  members 
of  the  Senate  that  have  former  Judicial  ex- 
perience— that's  Senator  Stennis  of  Missis- 
sippi, Senator  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
and  myself.  So  I  was  asked  at  that  time  to  be 
the  chairman  of  It.  of  the  ethics  committee, 
and  preside  over  the  Talmadge  trial. 

I  was  at  that  stage  still  getting  my  staff 
organized,  going  through  a  learning  process, 
and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  devote 
that  much  time — and  It  did  take  a  lot  of 
time — toward  that  one  matter  and  neglect 
some  other  things  that  I  thought  were  very 
important  to  me. 

I  told  them  that  later  on  I  would  discuss 
it  with  them,  and  then  they  came  back  after 
the  Talmadge  trial  was  over  and  discussed 
it  with  me,  and  I  agreed  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have,  of  course,  served 
on  the  Ethics  Committee  only  a  very 
short  time.  Most  of  the  time  that  I  have 
been  on  the  Ethics  Committee  has  been 
spent  dealing  with  the  matter  of  inter- 
pretive rules.  Because  a  recess  was 
imminent  at  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment, a  great  demand  was  placed  on  my 
time  as  the  chairman  and  on  the  time  of 
the  vice  chairman,  and  on  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  give  interpretive 
rulings  pertaining  to  certain  factual  set- 
tings for  Senators  who  would  be  travel- 
ing or  undertaking  other  activities  dur- 
ing the  recess.  Responding  to  these  de- 
tailed questions  took  and  continues  to 
take,  I  might  add,  a  great  deal  of  time. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  must 
learn  to  crawl  before  he  learns  to  walk. 
Having  just  finished  my  first  year  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  still  in  the  learning  stage, 
a  stage  which  probably  could  be  better 
classified  as  a  crawling  stage.  With 
regard  to  mv  appointment  to  the  Ethics 
Committee,  I  am  probably  at  a  stage  now 
where  I  have  hardly  learned  how  to  crawl 
yet. 

However,  I  have  had  some  pre'vlous 
experience  with  regard  to  ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment and  ethical  concept  and  phi- 
losophy in  general.  I  served  as  chairman 
of  the  first  Alabama  Ethics  Commission. 
In  Alabama,  our  first  ethics  study  com- 
mission made  a  15-month  study  before 
making  our  conclusion  and  recommen- 
dation. 

We  divided  our  efforts  into  five  cate- 
gories and  had  a  study  group  for  each: 
Ethics  in  the  legislative  branch;  ethics 


in  the  executive  branch;  ethics  in  the 
judicial  branch;  ethics  in  regulatory 
agencies:  and  ethics  as  it  was  applicable 
to  lobbying.  We  had  the  assistance  of 
the  University  of  Alabama's  Bureau  of 
Public  Administration.  Each  study  group 
had  the  benefit  of  an  experienced  politi- 
cal scientist  as  a  reporter  and  consultant. 
Each  group  did  the  necessary  research 
and  study  and  reported  back  to  the  over- 
all ethics  commission  which  reviewed,  re- 
vised, gave  further  consideration  and 
study  to  the  work  product  of  the  sub- 
divisions and  then  issued  written  reports 
concerning  each  area  of  inquiry. 

As  the  result  of  this  effort,  as  well  as 
a  general  movement  for  ethics  and  ac- 
countability in  government,  the  Alabama 
legislature  adopted  an  ethics  law  shortly 
after  the  commission  submitted  its  re- 
port. Of  course,  the  legislature  made 
many  changes  to  our  recommendations, 
but  the  basic  framework  of  our  study 
was  followed. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  clearly  imder- 
stood  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  re- 
parding  my  thoughts  and  observations 
about  the  Ethics  Committee  and  its 
staff  is  not  intended  to  be  a  criticism  in 
any  way  of  past  committee  members  or 
the  staff  or  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  Ethics  Committee,  during 
the  past  several  years,  has  had  tasks  be- 
fore it  that  were  both  serious  and  time 
consuming.  As  most  of  the  Senators 
know,  the  Ethics  Committee  recently 
dealt  with  the  Senator  Brooke  matter 
and  the  Senator  Talmadge  matter.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  both  of 
these  matters  and  the  committee  really 
has  not  had  much  time  for  anything 
else  except  to  issue  himdreds  of  inter- 
pretive rulings.  Their  rulings  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  any  violation  of 
the  rules  of  ethics  or  the  ethlcs-in-CJov- 
emment  law  or  other  laws  or  guidelines 
that  are  confront'ng  Senators,  but  they 
are  time  consuming.  So  the  committee 
really  has  not  had  much  time  to  do  any- 
thing else. 

In  the  short  period  of  time  I  have 
served  on  the  committee  I  have  made 
some  observations.  Many  observations 
are  not  yet  conclusive,  but  I  do  feel  there 
are  some  faults  in  the  present  system. 
I  think  there  are  some  areas  that  may 
be  suffering  from  deferred  maintenance, 
and  others  which  may  be  structural  de- 
fects. Thus,  as  I  mentioned,  what  I  say 
is  not  intended  to  be  critical  of  past 
committee  activity. 

I  am  still  studying  and  will  continue  to 
study  the  committee  operation,  but  one 
defect  that  I  think  is  present  is  the  fact 
that  the  Ethics  Committee,  as  organized, 
serves  the  function  of  a  grand  jury  as 
well  as  a  trial  jury.  No  court  of  law  would 
ever  allow  a  person  who  serves  on  a 
grand  jury  to  serve  on  a  trial  jury;  but 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  Ethics 
Committee  is,  in  effect,  an  investigator, 
a  charger,  a  grand  jury,  and  then  It  be- 
comes a  trial  judge,  and  it  makes  disci- 
plinary recommendations  to  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  There  have  been  several  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  we  could  separate  the 
grand  jury  function  from  the  trial  jury 
function. 


One  suggestion  is  that  we  have  ad  hoc 
committees  of  Senators  who  would  act  as 
a  trial  jury,  with  the  Ethics  Committee 
serving  as  the  investigator  or  the 
chareer.  Thus,  the  Ethics  Committee 
would  function  as  the  grand  jury  and 
the  special  ad  hoc  committees  hear  the 
testimony,  to  be  the  trial  jury.  In  effect. 

Another  suggestion,  is  that  former 
Senators  act  as  the  trial  jury;  it  has  been 
suggested  that  hearing  examiners  be 
brought  abroad  to  hear  the  case,  and 
some  suggestions  that,  perhaps  retired 
judges  might  serve  in  that  capacity. 

There  have  been  still  other  suggestions 
that  the  function  of  the  grand  jury  be 
placed  in  the  Rules  Ccwnmittee  and  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  in  effect, 
be  the  trial  jury.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
approach  Senator  Weicker  is  advocating. 

There  may  be  some  constitutional 
problems,  in  my  judgment  for  outsiders, 
former  Senators  or  hearing  examiners, 
participating,  since  the  Constitution  says 
that  each  body  is  the  judge  of  its  own 
Members. 

There  may  be  problems  with  that.  I 
have  not  reached  any  conclusion,  but  It 
is  a  matter  that  I  think  has  to  be 
studied. 

While  the  fimdamental  structure  of 
the  process  needs  review,  there  are  other 
significant  problems  which  also  need  to 
be  examined.  One  such  problem  is  that  of 
public  disclosiu:^  and  the  form  such  dis- 
closure should  take. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  simplification  in  the  disclosure 
process,  and  the  disclosure  form.  We  are 
working  on  a  form  to  be  used  this  year. 
Hopefully,  it  will  simplify,  but  still  meet 
the  current  requirement  for  disclosure. 

But  the  requirements  themselves  as 
well  as  the  form  will  be  a  matter  of  on- 
going study. 

Another  problem  I  see  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  different  laws  and  rules  impart 
on  our  ethics  procedures,  that  some 
kind  of  consolidation  seems  to  be  in  order. 

In  trying  to  answer  almost  any  ques- 
tion which  comes  before  the  committee, 
I  find  there  are  many  sources  which  we 
must  examtae  to  determine  whether  a 
proposed  action  is  permitted. 

In  almost  any  given  situation  we  have 
to  look  first  at  the  Ethics  tn  Government 
Act.  We  then  have  to  look  at  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  as  they  apply  to  ethics; 
then  there  is  the  Foreign  Gifts  Act.  Usu- 
ally the  act  establishing  Federal  Election 
Commission  and  the  rules  used  there- 
under must  be  consulted,  especially  if  the 
Senator  is  running  for  reelection,  since 
there  are  requirements  that  fall  under 
the  category  of  ethics  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  campaigns. 

In  addtion  to  this,  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  in  many  ways,  determining 
what  is  the  ofiBcial  conduct  of  business, 
what  is  official  and  what  would  be  out- 
side the  element  of  ofiQcial  business. 
There  are  other  matters  such  as  the 
expenditure  of  fimds  which  Involve  ethi- 
cal considerations  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee  has  to  deal  with. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  authorities, 
the  committee  must  aiso  take  cognizance 
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of  the  franking  privilege  laws,  and  the 
whole  body  of  rules  which  have  grown 
up  around  this  statute. 

All  of  these  statutes  and  rules  impact 
on  the  ethical  conduct  of  Members  of 
this  body.  The  Ethics  Committee  is  re- 
quired to  have  an  overview,  an  oversight, 
and  to  give  interpretive  rulings  on  pro- 
posed activity  related  to  all  of  those 
sources  of  restraint  on  proposed  activ- 
ity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  certainly 
a  need  for  a  comprehensive  manual.  Our 
laws  and  rules,  in  my  judgment,  are  too 
detailed  and  too  complex,  and  too 
scattered. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  idea  Senator 
Weickeh  has  about  a  study.  I  do  have  a 
little  problem  about  the  completion  time. 
I  think  we  have  a  problem  whenever  we 
attempt  to  select  a  date.  I  think  we  ought 
to  review  a  completion  date  with  a  num- 
ber of  criteria  in  mind. 

At  the  present  time,  the  workload  and 
'.he  present  status  of  the  committee  would 
nave  to  be  considered.  We  have  a  new 
chairman  and  a  new  vice  chairman  who 
are  still  learning  the  job. 

Only  this  week,  on  Monday,  was  one 
Member  appointed  to  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, and  on  Friday  a  week  ago  an- 
other. We  have  six  members:  thus  one- 
third  of  the  committee  has  only  served 
for  less  than  a  week,  and  during  that 
time  they  have  not  met. 

We  have  two  experienced  members  on 
the  Ethics  Committee,  but  one  says  he 
may  have  to  resign  in  the  future.  I  think 
perhaps  that  may  be  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  spent  most  of  our  time  work- 
ing on  interpretive  rulings,  and  I,  frankly, 
have  not  become  familiar  with  all  of  the 
rules,  laws,  and  the  procedures  which 
are  applicable  in  a  given  situation.  One 
must  first  understand  the  existing  sys- 
tem before  one  can  begin  to  understand 
the  need  for  change. 

There  are  other  problems  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  Ethics  Committee.  One 
is  that  we  have  Inherited  staff.  I  think 
this  is  fine  and  the  way  it  should  be.  But 
it  does  require  that  the  chairman  and 
the  vice  chairman,  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  have  to  get  to  know  and 
evaluate  that  staff.  This  is  something,  of 
course,  that  we  are  doing  as  we  work  with 
them  and  as  we  are  moving  forward. 

We,  of  course,  have  talked  to  the  for- 
mer members  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
in  regard  to  the  staff  and  its  competency 
and  philosophy.  I  must  admit  we  get 
varying  reports  in  regard  to  that. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  just  getting 
to  know  the  staff  and  becoming  familiar 
with  the  capabilities  and  the  limitation 
of  the  staff  members  is  a  time-consuming 
task  and,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  all  parties 
concerned.  I  think  it  has  to  be  a  thorough 
undertaking. 

Oiu-  evaluation  of  the  staff  also  would 
affect  our  decision  of  whether  additions 
or  consultants  to  staff  should  be  added 
for  a  studv,  or  whether  the  present  staff 
can  carry  out  the  study  without  any  ad- 
ditional personnel.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  a  need  for  internal  improve- 
ments, and  this  will  require  time. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  vast 
majority  of  work  thus  far  has  been  with 
mterpretive  rulings.  I  think  there  are 


some  inherent  dangers  in  regard  to  the 
procedure  we  follow  in  regard  to  inter- 
pretive ruling.  Many  times  interpretive 
rulings  are  brought  before  the  committee 
without  an  adequate  statement  of  the 
factual  situation.  There  is  no  adversary 
process  in  regard  to  decisions  on  inter- 
pretive rulings.  We  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  briefs  or  arguments  as  does  a  court 
of  law  when  dealing  with  interpretation 
of  statutory  language. 

I  think  we  need  to  establish  in  the 
Ethics  Committee  an  adequate  law 
library  in  which  we  have  works  and 
treatises  on  statutory  construction.  For 
example,  I  think,  certainly,  there  is  a 
need  for  a  set  of  words  and  phrases.  As 
most  people  who  have  had  background  in 
law  find,  this  is  a  work  that  would  be  ex- 
ceptionally helpful. 

We  recently  learned  that  there  is  an 
organization  with  members  from  41 
States  which  have  some  kind  of  ethics 
commission  or  committee  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  encountered  by 
such  commission  or  committee. 

I  think  this  is  an  organization  we  want 
to  become  associated  with.  I  imderstand 
the  Ethics  Committee  has  never  attended 
any  of  their  meetings.  I  think  we  want  to 
get  involved  in  that  and  find  out  what 
is  involved  in  what  States  are  doing 
along  these  lines. 

A  criterion  for  selecting  a  completion 
date,  of  course,  involves  the  urgency  of 
the  undertaking.  It  involves  the  question, 
is  time  of  the  essence?  It  involves  the 
issue  of,  is  there  resulting  injury  as  a 
result  of  a  later  completion  date,  and  of 
the  time  required  for  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  study. 

There  are  new  concepts  now  dealing 
with  ethics  in  Government.  There  is  now 
a  great  deal  of  literature,  not  only  In  law 
reviews,  but  in  other  governmental  pub- 
lications and  legal  publications  dealing 
with  this. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  issue  of  the 
availability  of  time  of  the  leadership  In 
undertaking  studies.  As  a  freshman,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  competition  for  my 
time.  I  simply  do  not  know  when  the 
completion  date  should  be.  At  this  stage, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  rationally  and 
intelligently  follow  a  formula  or  a  pro- 
cedure to  determine  a  completion  date. 

I  think  it  could  be  done  quicklv,  but 
not  in  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
take  a  longer  period  of  time  for  a  more 
detailed  study.  There  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  a  specific  time  set,  and 
then,  of  course,  having  to  come  back  and 
ask  for  an  extension  of  time.  Frankly, 
that  does  not  appeal  to  me.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  meet  a  deadline  once  it  Is 
established.  It  has  always  been  my  prac- 
tice to  try  to  have  a  reasonable,  adequate 
time  to  undertake  to  do  a  study  or  to  do 
a  task  and  try  to  complete  it  within  that 
time  frame.  But  at  this  stage,  it  is  a  hard 
job  for  us  to  determine,  because  of  many 
factors,  as  to  how  long  this  will  take. 

I  simply  say  that  this  is  a  problem.  I 
believe  we  should  discuss  the  matter.  I 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  Senator 
Weicker,  and  perhaps  we  can  agree  on 
a  procedure  in  regard  to  the  time  that 
might  be  involved. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement   by   Mr.    RiBicorr 

My  friend  and  colleague  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Wficker)  has  been  sincere  and  steidfast 
In  his  efforts  to  revise  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct. 

As  submitted.  S.  Res.  109  would  have 
amended  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
in  several  very  fundamental  ways — 

First,  by  establishing  a  new  financial  dis- 
closure rule  requiring  the  publication  of  In- 
come tax  returns  and  relnstltutlng  OAO 
audits: 

Second,  by  repealing  the  rules  which  re- 
strict gifts,  foreign  travel,  outside  earned 
Income  and  honoraria: 

Third,  by  permitting  Senators  to  engage 
in  outside  business  or  professional  activities: 
and 

Fourth,  to  expand  the  source  of  funds 
available  to  a  Member  to  defray  office 
expenses. 

Finally,  the  resolution  proposed  to  restruc- 
ture the  entire  ethics  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate.  The  Committee  on  Rules  would  be 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  and  dis- 
closure provisicn  of  the  rules.  The  Ethics 
Committee  would  have  sole  Jurisdiction  over 
Investigating  complaints  of  Improper  con- 
duct which  are  referred  to  it  from  the  Rules 
Committee. 

S.  Res.  109  was  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernmental  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
August  3.  1979.  In  a  report,  filed  on  behalf 
of  the  two  committees,  it  was  recommended 
that  Senate  Resolution  109  should  not  pass. 
I  concurred  in  that  recommendation. 

A  principal  reason  for  this  negative  report 
is  the  belief  of  the  two  committees  that 
Senators  should  not  be  subject  to  a  standard 
of  disclosure  which  differs  from  what  is  re- 
quired of  other  Federal  officials.  The  history 
of  Senate  action  on  this  very  question  Is.  I 
believe,  quite  clear.  This  issue  was  given  great 
con-sideration  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  during  its  deliberations  on 
Watergate  Reform  legislation  and  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act.  It  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  Committee  that  all  high-ranking  govern- 
ment officers — Senators.  Congressmen.  Jus- 
tices, and  executive  branch  officials — should 
be  treated  equally  and  that  disclosure  re- 
quirements should  be  uniformly  applied. 

This  position  was  first  taken  in  1976  when 
the  Committee  reported  S.  495.  The  Senate 
reaffirmed  the  Committee's  recommendation 
when  it  passed  that  bill  in  July  1976.  Again. 
In  the  95th  Congress,  the  Committee  re- 
ported and  the  Senate  passed.  S.  555- -The 
Ethics  in  Government  Act.  This  legislation 
was  enacted  in  October  1978  and  instituted  a 
government-wide  standard  for  financial  dis- 
closure. Just  recently — on  August  3.  1979 — 
the  Senate  voted  to  amend  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct to  substitute  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  Ethics  Act  for  Rule  42.  The  House  took 
similar  action  in  January  of  last  year. 

Senate  action  with  respect  to  the  other 
proposed  changes  is  also  quite  clear.  During 
debate  on  S.  Res.  110.  the  Senate  fully  con- 
sidered the  desirability  of  Income  tax  dis- 
closure and  rejected  it  as  an  excessive  and 
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unnecessary  invasion  of  individual  {X'lvacy. 
In  separate  actions  the  Senate  has  postponed 
the  effective  date  of  Rule  44  (outside  earned 
income)  and  suspended  the  requirement  for 
OAO  audits  of  disclosure  statements.  On  this 
last  point,  let  me  clarify  that  the  Ethics  in 
Government  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  repcM-t  to  the  Congress  by  November 
of  this  year  on  the  feasibility  and  need  for 
relnstltutlng  such  audits. 

There  was  one  aspect  of  S.  Res.  109  which 
the  Governmental  Affairs  and  Rules  Com- 
mittees could  not  fully  explore  and  study. 
The  resolution,  as  introduced,  proposed  to 
restructure  the  ethics  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate.  There  have  been  questions  raised 
concerning  the  administrative  burden  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct,  the  necessity  for  so  many 
Interpretative  rulings,  and  the  procedures 
for  handling  investigations  of  allegations  of 
misconduct  by  Members  or  employees  of  the 
Senate.  These  are  Important  matters  which 
affect  our  perception  of  the  fairness  and 
equity  of  the  Code  and  they  should  be 
addressed. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has  proposed 
to  modify  his  resolution  to  Instruct  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  study  and  report  back 
to  the  Senate  on  the  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  Code.  I 
believe  that  this  study  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Committee  which  is  most  directly 
affected  by  the  Code  of  Conduct  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  administration.  I  believe 
that  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  presents  a 
constructive  approach  for  the  Senate  in  ex- 
amining and  overseeing  ethics  regulation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  amend  my  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: On  lines  10  and  11,  in  lieu  of 
November  15,  1980,  the  dates  would  read 
"February  1,  1981." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate greatly  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama.  I  dis- 
agree with  nothing  he  said.  Indeed,  I  find 
myself  in  substantial  agreement  with  al- 
most all  of  what  he  put  forth. 

I  think  this  matter  will  be  resolved  in 
a  satisfactory  way  within  that  time 
frame.  If,  by  virtue  of  world  affairs  or 
domestic  affairs,  something  happens,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to 
find  an  accommodation  to  assure  that 
the  job  is  done  properly,  rather  than 
just  done  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a 
deadline. 

I  do  not  have  much  further  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  I  wish  great  success,  in  what 
is  a  substantial  task,  to  the  Senator  and 
his  very  distinguished  committee. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senator  Weicker  in  his  amendment.  I 
support  the  overall  resolution. 

We  got  together  and  discussed  the 
February  1,  1981,  deadline  for  a  comple- 
tion date  of  the  study.  I  think  we  can 
make  it. 

There  may  be  situat'ons,  however,  as 
pointed  out  in  my  previous  remarks,  that 
could  arise,  requiring  us  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time.  I  do  not  like  to  do  that, 
and  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  do  It.  But 
I  do  feel  that  the  study  should  be  com- 


prehensive and  should  go  into  all  con- 
cepts of  ethical  conduct  of  members  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government, 
including  studying  what  various  States 
have  done,  and  looking  at  the  problem 
as  a  whole. 

We  will  have  to  make  decisions  about 
personnel  and  staff  in  regard  to  carrying 
out  the  study,  but  those  are  matters  that 
we  will  meet  head-on  as  we  approach 
them. 

Overall,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  study. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  calling  for  such  a  study.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  my  desire  and  my  an- 
nounced public  intentions. 

I  must  state  that  I  also  appreciate  the 
support,  the  encouragement,  the  advice, 
and  the  wisdom  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
has  provided  us  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
when  the  report  should  be  made. 

We  are  lucky  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee,  Senator  Heflin, 
is  taking  on  this  responsibility,  with  his 
experience  and  background  in  the  judi- 
ciary and  with  his  commonsense  ap- 
proach. I  think  the  study  will  be  of  great 
value. 

I  am  glad  that  Senator  Weicker  and 
Senator  Heflin  agree  that  if,  for  reasons 
of  necessity,  there  is  difSculty  in  con- 
cluding the  report  by  the  stated  time 
and  an  extension  should  be  needed, 
there  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  reaching 
an  accommodation.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
insure  that  such  is  the  case. 

Accordingly,  I  am  very  glad  to  support 
both  Senators  with  respect  to  the  study 
resolution,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield, 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
to  Senate  Resolution  109  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
The  amendment  would  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to 
reexamine  the  Senate's  ethics  code,  in 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  past  3 
years. 

The  ethics  code  is  ripe  for  such  a  re- 
view. In  the  past  year  alone,  the  Senate 
has  taken  two  highly  significant  actions 
which  bring  the  merits  of  this  code  into 
question.  First,  the  Senate  postponed  the 
effective  date  of  the  outside  earning  lim- 
itations until  1983.  Second,  the  Senate's 
unique  financial  disclosure  requirements 
were  replaced  with  the  standards  appli- 
cable throughout  the  Government,  liiat 
these  major  elements  of  the  code  have 
been  abrogated  in  just  3  years  indicates 
that  there  may  be  fundamental  problems 
with  the  code. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstfuiding — in 
calling  for  this  study,  we  are  not  calling 
for  a  weakening  of  the  code,  "nie  Senate 
must  maintain  a  strong  code  of  ethics 
which  will  assure  the  public  of  the  integ- 
rity of  its  Members.  I  believe  such  a  code 
will  have  to  go  beyond  financial  disclo- 
sure. There  is  more  at  stake  in  an  indi- 


vidual Senator's  conduct  than  merely 
whether  he  or  she  will  be  reelected.  We 
have  seen  in  recent  years  the  standing  of 
public  oflBcials  plummet  in  the  public's 
eyes.  A  very  sigiUflcant  factor  in  the  pub- 
lic's disenchantment  is  the  action  of 
individual  public  ofiQcials.  The  resigna- 
tion of  a  President,  the  criminal  convic- 
tions or  indictments  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ethics  investi- 
gations of  Members  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  all  contribute  to  the  general 
perception  of  public  ofiQcials  as  primarily 
"looking  out  for  No.  1." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Senate 
must  maintain  high  standards  of  con- 
duct, and  rigidly  enforce  them.  But  there 
is  a  balance  to  be  achieved.  The  code 
need  not  flnetune  a  Member's  activities, 
or  create  a  lengthy  body  of  regulation 
which  a  Member  or  staff  person  can 
avoid,  mastering  only  at  h'.s  or  her  peril. 
My  experience  on  the  Ethics  Committee 
has  been  that  its  members  are  forced  to 
spend  too  much  time  deciding  questions 
of  miniscule  proportions. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  bel'eve  an 
Ethics  Committee  study  of  the  questions 
raised  today  could  be  of  major  benefit 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment.* 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  I  should  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  rather 
than  on  the  resolution,  and  I  do  so  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  imderstands  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  both  the 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution  be 
vitiated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  t'me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified.  On  th's  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidkn)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bukpers), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasseb),  and  the  Senator 
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from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arustrong)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) .  Is  there  any  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  who  has  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  29  Leg.] 

YEAS— 78 


BaucuB 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hataeld 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Percy 

Boren 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

HolUngs 

P.andolph 

Burdlck 

Hucldleston 

Rlegle 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Javlta 

Schwelker 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

CbUes 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Church 

La'alt 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stewart 

Crannton 

Long 

Stone 

Culver 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

McClure 

Tower 

Dole 

McGovern 

Tsonpas 

Domenld 

Maenuson 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Moynlhan 

Ford 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Armstrong 

Gravel 

Rlblcoff 

Baker 

Hart 

Sasser 

Blden 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Talmiidge 

DeConclnl 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Gam 

Morgan 

Young 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Goldwater 

Pryor 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (UP 
No.  952)  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  My  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  directed  toward  the  amend- 
ment just  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  It  Is 
my  intention  to  also  move  for  adoption 
both  the  preamble  and  amending  the 
title.  Mv  parliamentary  Innuiry:  is  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  at  this  time  proper  or 
should  it  wait  rntil  after  the  other  two 
matters  are  disposed  of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  he  may  do  it 
either  way. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  did  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  ask  for  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  then  correct  himself  that  it 
can  only  be  done  before  agreeing  to  the 
resolution,  and  now  is  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  preamble  and  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
Chair  must  inform  the  Senator  that  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  109),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  983 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PREST5ING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WEICKER)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  953  In  the  form  of  a  preamble. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  d'spensed  with. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  respectfully  regret  that  I  must  ob'ect, 
because  the  manager  on  our  side  has  left 
the  floor.  I  am  not  sure  he  was  aware 
there  was  an  amendment. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  would  let  us  put  In  a 
quorum  and  get  them  back  here  so  they 
can  hear  what  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  it  has  been  cleared  with  the 
manager. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  has  been? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble  has  been  cleared? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  amendment  to  the 
preamble  and  the  amendment  to  the 
title. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Both? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  I  have 
no  objection,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
adding  a  preamble. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  understand- 
ing of  what  that  is.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  says  it  has  been  cleared  with 
the  others,  I  am  sure  that  is  correct.  But 
the  rest  of  us  would  like  to  know  what 
it  is. 

Would  the  Senator  mind  taking  a  min- 
ute to  exolain  it? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the  best 
way  to  explain  it  is  to  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Insert  the  following  preamble: 

Whereas,  Senate  Resolution  110.  95th  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  April  1.  1977,  amended  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  establish  a 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct; 

Whereas,  Senate  Resolution  110,  95th  Con- 
gress, also  amended  Senate  Resolution  338, 


88th  Congress,  which  established  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  (the 
name  of  which  was  changed  to  the  Sriect 
Committee  on  Ethics  by  Senate  Resolution 
4.  95th  Congress),  to  provide  procedures  for 
enforcing  and  Implementing  the  Senate  Code 
of  Ofdclal  Conduct  and  Investigating  allega- 
tions of  Improper  conduct  by  Senators  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  has  found  It  neces- 
sary to  take  action  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to 
amend  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct, 
Including  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
265.  95th  Congress,  on  September  29,  1977, 
which  postponed  the  effective  date  of  rule 
XLn  relating  to  financial  disclosure;  Senate 
Resolution  93,  96th  Congress,  on  March  8, 
1979,  which  postponed  the  effective  date  of 
XLIV  relating  to  the  limitation  on  outside 
earned  income  until  January  1,  1983;  and 
Senate  Resolution  220.  96th  Congress,  on 
August  3,  1979,  which  substituted  the  dis- 
closure provisions  ol  title  I  of  the  Ethics  In 
CSovemment  Act  for  the  provisions  of  rule 
XLII; 

Whereas,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  has  found  It  necessary 
to  Issue  more  than  200  rulings  Interpreting 
the  Code; 

Whereas,  It  would  be  useful  to  review  the 
appropriate  procedures  for  Investigations  of 
allegations  of  improper  conduct  by  Senators 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  Issues  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  effective  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  must  assure  that 
ethics  regulation  Is  credible,  meaningful,  and 
understandable  for  both  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
fMr.  Weicker)  . 

The  amendment  (UP.  No.  953)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  109),  as 
amended,  with  its  preamble.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  109 

Whereas.  Senate  Resolution  1 10.  9Sth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  April  1.  1977,  amended  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  establish  a 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct; 

Whereas.  Senate  Resolution  110.  95th  Con- 
gress, also  amended  Senate  Resolution  338, 
88th  Congress,  which  established  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  (the 
name  of  which  was  changed  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  by  Senate  Resolution 
4.  95th  Congress) ,  to  provide  procedures  for 
enforcing  and  Implementing  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  and  Investigating  alle- 
gations of  Improper  conduct  by  Senators  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  has  found  It  neces- 
sary to  take  action  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to 
amend  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct. 
Including  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
265.  95th  Congress,  on  September  29,  1977. 
which  postponed  the  effective  date  of  rule 
XLU  relating  to  financial  disclosure;  Sen- 
ate Resolution  93,  96th  Congress,  on  March  8, 
1979.  which  postponed  the  effective  date  of 
rule  XL^V  relating  to  the  limitation  on  out- 
side earned  Income  until  January  1,  1983; 
and  Senate  Re<iolutlon  220,  9flth  Congress, 
on  August  3,  1979,  which  substituted  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act  for  the  provisions  of  rule 
XLII: 

Where<(s.  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  the  Select 
Committee  on  mhlcs  has  found  It  necessary 
to  Issue  more  than  200  rulings  Interpreting 
the  Code; 

Whereas.  It  would  be  useful  to  review  the 
appropriate  procedures  for  Investigations  of 
allegations   of   improper   conduct   by   Sen- 
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ators  and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 

Whereas,  Issues  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  effective  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  m\ist  assure  that 
ethics  regulation  Is  credible,  meaningful,  and 
understandable  for  both  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  and  the  provisions 
for  Its  enforcement  and  Implementation  and 
for  Investigation  of  allegations  of  Improper 
conduct  by  Senators  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  The  Select  Committee 
shall  report  the  results  of  such  comprehen- 
sive review  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  1. 
1981.  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  Code  and  such  provisions. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  of  the  title 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
Resolution   to  direct   the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
and  provisions  for  its  enforcement  and  im- 
plementation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  PERSONNEL  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  H.R.  5168,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (H.R.  5168)  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing provisions  of  law  relating  to  personnel 
management  of  the  Armed  PVjrces. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  the  following : 

EXTENSION  or  CERTAIN  EXPIRED  PROVISIONS  OF 
LAW  RELATING  TO  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Section  1.  (a)  Public  Law  93-397  (10U.8.C. 
8202  note)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "be- 
ginning with  October  1,  1974,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"through  September  30.  1980". 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  2 
of  Public  Law  95-377  (92  Stat.  719)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1979"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1980". 

(c)(1)  Section  1201(3)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (B)  (11); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subclause  (B)(iil)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subclause  (B) 
a  new  Item  as  follows: 

"(Iv)    the  disability  was  Incurred  In  Une 


of  duty  during  the  period  beginning  on 
September  15,  1978,  and  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  except  that  the  condition  pro- 
vided for  In  this  item  shall  not  be  effective 
during  such  period  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  condition  should  be  ef- 
fective dur.ng  such  period  and  Issues  an 
Executive  order  to  that  effect.". 

(2)  Section  1203(4)  (A)  of  such  title  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
item  (I); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  Item  (ii)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  or  (ill)  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  during 
the  period  beginning  on  September  15,  1978, 
and  ending  on  September  30,  1980,  except 
that  the  condition  provided  for  In  this  Item 
shall  not  be  effective  during  such  period 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
condition  should  be  effective  during  such 
period  and  issues  an  Executive  order  to  that 
effect; ". 

(3)  Section  1203(4)  (C)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  proximate 
result  of  performing  active  duty  nor  in- 
curred In  line  of  duty  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(I)  the  proximate  result  of  per- 
forming active  duty,  (U)  incurred  In  line 
of  duty  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
nor  (111)  incurred  fti  line  of  duty  during 
the  period  beginning  on  September  15,  1978. 
and  ending  on  September  30,  1980.  except 
that  the  condition  provided  for  In  this  item 
shall  not  be  effective  during  such  period 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
condition  should  be  effective  during  such 
period  and  issues  an  Executive  order  to  that 
effect". 

(d)  Section  5703(a)(1)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  board  to  recommend  brigadier  gen- 
erals for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  major 
general,  consisting  of  nine  officers  holding 
permanent  appointments  in  the  grade  of 
major  general  or  above,  except  that  during 
the  period  beginning  on  September  15,  1978, 
and  ending  on  September  30,  1980,  such  a 
board  may  consist  of  nine  officers  serving  In 
the  grade  of  major  general  or  above.". 

(e)  Sections  5787c (b)(2)  and  5787d(g)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1979"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30 
1980". 

amendments  to  MAKE  CERTAIN  RETIREMENT 
PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  REGULAR  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMT  AND  AIR  FORCE  APPLI- 
CABLE TO  RESERVE  ENLISTED  MEMBERS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  3914  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retirement 
of  regular  enlisted  members.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  followrs: 

"§  3914.  Twenty  to  thirty  years:  enlisted 
members 
"Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  an  enlisted  member 
of  the  Army  who  has  at  least  20,  but  less  than 
30,  years  of  service  computed  under  section 
3925  of  this  title  may.  upon  his  request,  be 
retired.  A  regular  enlisted  member  then  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Army  Reserve.  A 
member  retired  under  this  section  shall  per- 
form such  active  duty  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law  until  his  service  computed  under  sec- 
tion 3925  of  this  title,  plus  his  inactive  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Army  Reserve,  equals 
30  years.". 

(2)  Se'Jtion  3925  of  s"ch  title,  relating  to 
the  computation  of  years  of  service  of  en- 
listed members  of  the  Army  In  determining 
eligibility  for  voluntary  retirement,  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  regular"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "regular"'  In  the  catch- 
Une. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 


of  chapter  367  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "regular"  in  the  Items  relating 
to  sections  3914  and  3925. 

(b)(1)  Section  8914  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•§  8914.  Twenty  to  thirty  years:  enlisted 
members 
"Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  who  has  at  least  20.  but 
less  than  30.  years  of  service  computed  under 
section  8925  of  this  title  may.  upon  his  re- 
quest, b3  retired.  A  regular  enlisted  member 
then  becomes  a  member  of  the  Air  FcH-ce  Re- 
serve. A  member  retired  under  this  section 
shall  perform  such  active  duty  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law  until  his  service  computed 
under  section  8925  of  this  title,  plus  his  In- 
active service  as  a  member  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserves,  equals  30  years.". 

(2)  Section  8925  of  such  title,  relating  to 
the  computation  of  years  of  service  of  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  Force  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  voluntary  retirement. 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  regular"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "an"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "regular"  In  the  catch- 
line. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  867  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "regular"  In  the  Items  relating 
to  sections  8914  and  8925. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  retired  pay 
payable  for  months  be~iniilng  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NAVT  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  AS  A 
STAFF   CORPS    OP   THE    NAVT 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Chapter  513  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Bureaus  of  the  Navy, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  section  5142  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"S  5142.  Chaplain  Corps  and  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains 

"(a)  The  Chaplain  Corps  Is  a  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy  and  shall  be  organized  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

"(b)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Navy.  The  Chief  of 
Chaplains  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  from 
officers  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  commander  or  above  who  are  serving  on 
active  duty,  who  are  not  on  the  retired  list, 
and  who  have  served  on  active  duty  In  the 
Chaplain  Corps  for  at  least  eight  years. 

"(c)  An  officer  appointed  as  the  (Tblef  of 
Chaplains  shaill  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  However,  the  President  may  ter- 
minate or  extend  the  appointment  at  any 
time. 

"(d)  While  serving  as  the  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains an  officer  Is  entitled  to  the  rank  and 
grade  of  rear  admiral  of  the  upper  half  un- 
less entitled  to  a  higher  grade  under  another 
provision  of  law. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Chief  of  Chaplains  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  by  law. 

"(2)  The  Chief  of  Chaplains  shall,  with 
respect  to  all  duties  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
curement, distribution,  and  support  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Chaplain  Corps,  report  to  and 
be  supported  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel. 

"(f)   The  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Navy 
is  entitled  to  the  same  rank  and  privileges 
of  retirement  as  provided  for  chiefs  of  bu- 
reaus In  section  5133  of  this  title. 
■§  512a.  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  de- 
tail as  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains  an 
officer  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  in  the  grade  of 
commander  or  above  who  is  on  active  duty, 
who  is  not  on  the  retired  list,  and  who  has 
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served  on  active  duty  In  the  Chaplain  Corps 
for  at  least  eight  years. 

"(b)  While  serving  as  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  an  officer  is  entitled  to  the  rank 
and  grade  of  rear  admiral  of  the  lower  half 
unless  entitled  to  a  higher  grade  under  an- 
other provision  of  law. 

"(c)  An  officer  detailed  as  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Chaplains  who  serves  in  such  position  for 
at  least  two  and  one-half  years  and  is  re- 
tired for  any  reason  while  serving  in  such 
position,  or  who  is  retired  for  any  reason 
after  having  completed  such  period  of  service 
in  such  position,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  be  retired  with  the  rank  and  grade 
of  rear  admiral  of  the  lower  half  If  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  he  is  serving  in  a 
lower  grade,  unless  he  is  entitled  to  a  higher 
grade  under  some  other  provision  of  law.  If 
he  is  retired  as  a  rear  admiral,  he  is  entitled 
to  retired  pay  In  the  lower  half  of  that  grade, 
unless  entitled  to  higher  pay  under  another 
provision  of  law.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  513  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  5142 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"5142.  Chaplain  Corps  and  Chief  of  Cbvp- 

lalns. 
"6142.  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains.". 

(c)  Section  202  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Unless  appointed  to  a  higher  grade 
under  another  provision  of  law.  an  officer 
of  the  Navy  detailed  and  serving  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Chaplains  is  entitled  to  the  basic 
pay  of  a  rear  admiral  of  the  lower  half.". 

EZPANSIOM    OF    AUTHORrTY    TO     MAKX     ADVANCE 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1006  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
vance pa3m3ents.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  an  armed 
force  may  t)e  paid  in  advance— 

"(1)  not  more  than  three  months'  basic 
pay  of  such  member  upon  such  members' 
change  of  permanent  station;  or 

"(2)  the  amount  of  an  allotment  made 
from  such  member's  basic  pay  to  a  depend- 
ent if  the  allotment  is  made  to  the  depend- 
ent no  more  than  sixty  days  before  the  sched- 
uled date  of  deployment  of  the  unit  or  com- 
mand to  which  the  member  is  assigned.". 

AUTROBTTT  TO  RETIRE  IN  A  HIGHER  GRADE  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  SERVED  IN  SPECIAL 
POSITIONS 

SEC.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  3962(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  retirement  in 
a  higher  grade  for  service  in  special  posi- 
tions, is  amended  by  striking  out  "Regular" 
eind  by  striking  out  "held  by  him  at  any  time 
on  the  active  list"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  which  he  served  on  active  duty". 

(2)  Section  3962(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Regular". 

(3)  The  catchllne  of  section  3962  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  3962.  Higher  grade  for  service  In  special 
positions". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  369  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  3962 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3962.  Higher   grade    for   service   In   special 

positions.". 

(b)  Section  8962(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  retirement  In  a 
higher  grade  for  service  In  special  positions. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Regular"  and  by 
striking  out  "held  by  him  at  any  time  on  the 
active  list"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
which  he  served  on  active  duty". 

(2)  The  catchllne  of  section  8962  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 


"i  8962.  Higher  grade  for  service  In  special 
positions". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  ch^ter  869  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  8962 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"8962.  Higher  grade  for  service  In  special 
positions.". 

(c)  (1)  The  President  may.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
any  commissioned  officer  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  armed  forces  who  retired  after 
December  31,  1967,  to  the  retired  grade  in 
which  such  officer  could  have  been  retired 
had  such  officer  retired  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  pay  (In  a  lump  sum) 
to  any  person  appointed  to  a  higher  grade 
under  authority  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  (A)  the 
amount  such  person  was  entitled  to  receive 
In  retired  pay  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  his  retirement  and  ending  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 
such  person  to  a  hig'her  grade  under  such 
ParaGraph,  and  (B)  the  amount  such  person 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  In  retired 
pay  had  he  been  retired  in  such  higher  grade. 
Any  lump  s\un  payment  made  under  this 
paraCTanh,  and  (B)  the  amount  such  person 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  for  the  payment  of  re- 
tired pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rhair  wl-shes  to  .state  that  the  time  for 
the  debate  on  this  bill  is  limited.  The 
Chair  would  ask  who  vlelds  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  additional  time.  I  believe,  that 
was  provided  for  the  closed  session,  if 
such  a  closed  session  is  requested;  am  I 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct:  ud  to  4  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  a  Senator  will 
request  a  closed  session  shortly. 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  anv  request  for  a  closed  session 
occurs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Proxmire  may  proceed,  as  in  morning 
business,  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes,  and 
that  Mr.  Helms  may  proceed  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  minute. 


GENOCTDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 
AFFECT  SOVEREIGN  U.S.  CON- 
TROL OF  EXTRADITION  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
common  objection  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  that  it  mi?ht  allow  foreign 
countries  to  extradite  and  try  U.S. 
citizens  for  committing  genocide.  It  is 
important  to  dismiss  this  unfounded 
criticism.  The  Genocide  Convention  outs 
the  United  States  under  no  obligations 
to  extradite  any  of  its  nationals. 

Art'cles  VI  and  VII  of  the  convention 
are  concerned  w'th  possible  extradition 
of  persons  ch^reed  w'th  genoc'de.  Arti- 
cle VI  stirulates  that  persons  accused  of 
genocide  shall  be  tr'ed  bv  the  state  in 
wh'ch  the  act  was  allegedly  committed, 
or  bv  an  'ntemational  tribunal.  Does  this 
mean,  ff  the  Un'ted  States  were  to  ratify 
the  Genoc'de  Convention,  that  an  Amer- 


ican charged  with  genocide  elsewhere 
could  be  extradited  and  tried  somewhere 
where  he  would  not  receive  the  due  proc- 
ess afforded  defendants  in  the  United 
States?  No  it  does  not. 

The  United  Nations  report  accompany- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention  makes  very 
clear  that  "nothing  in  the  article  (VI) 
should  affect  the  right  of  any  state  to 
bring  to  trial  before  its  own  tribunals 
any  of  its  nationals  for  acts  committed 
outside  the  state."  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  its  favorable 
report  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  also 
reiterated  th*s  understanding.  The  con- 
vention therefore,  clearly  leaves  the 
United  States  the  first  right  to  try  its 
nationals.  And  once  someone  has  been 
tried  once,  proh'bitions  against  double 
jeopardy  preclude  his  being  tried  else- 
where as  well. 

Article  VII  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion provides  first  that  genocide  shall 
not  be  considered  a  political  crime  for 
the  purposes  of  extradition.  Second,  it 
.says  the  parties  to  the  convention  pledge 
themselves  In  cases  of  genocide  "to  grant 
extradition  in  accordance  with  their 
laws  and  treaties  in  force."  Far  from 
compromising  U.S.  sovereignty,  this  pro- 
vis'on  reaffirms  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention does  not  affect  extradition  pol- 
icy. The  convention  does  not  erode  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the 
supremacy  of  U.S.  law  in  this  coimtry. 
Rather,  the  convention  explicitly  re- 
serves extradition  policy  changes  to  other 
laws  and  treaties. 

United  States  law  provides  for  extra- 
dition only  when  there  is  an  extradition 
treaty  in  force.  Since  there  are  no  U.S. 
laws  or  extradition  treaties  relating  to 
genocide,  the  opponents  of  the  conven- 
tion have  no  case.  The  Genoc'de  Con- 
vention does  not  seek  to  quietly  incor- 
porate into  U.S.  law  any  nefarious  pro- 
visions. The  convention  does  not  seek  to 
subordinate  American  justice  to  anv 
other  standard.  It  simply  seeks  to  raise 
the  outrage  of  genocide  to  the  level  of  an 
'nternat'onal  crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


VOLUNTARY  STANDARDS  AND 
CERTIFICATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
month  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  1991, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1979.  As  Senators  are 
aware,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  come  under  increasing  scrutiny  in 
recent  years.  In  fact,  the  FTC  has  been 
funded  under  continuing  resolutions  the 
last  3  years  because  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  been  unable  to  agree  on  an  au- 
thorization bill  containing  measures  to 
reform  and  guide  the  activities  of  the 
agency. 

I  am  narticularly  interested  in  section 
8  of  S.  1991,  which  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit 
the  FTC  from  engaging  in  rulemaking 
proceedings  regarding  voluntary  stand- 
ards and  certification  activities.  It  had 
been  my  intent  to  offer  similar  language 
as  a  floor  amendment  to  S.  1020,  the  orig- 
inal Federal  Trade  Commission  author- 


ization bill.  But  during  Conunerce  Com- 
mittee markup  of  S.  1991.  Senator  Mag- 
NUSON  offered  the  language  now  con- 
tained in  section  8,  and  his  language  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Until  recently,  few  people  outside  the 
voluntary  standards  and  certification 
community  knew  much  about  what  vol- 
untary standards  are,  who  develops 
them,  or  why.  And  despite  PTC  attempts 
to  regulate  the  voluntary  standards  and 
certification  process,  there  are  still  many 
who  have  not  come  to  understand  fully 
how  our  voluntary  standards  and  certi- 
fication process  works,  or  the  extent  to 
which  this  process  affects  our  economy. 

The  February  issue  of  Harpers  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  by  Samuel  C. 
Florman  entitled  "Standards  of  Value." 
It  is  the  best  explanation  of  our  volun- 
tary standards  and  certification  process 
that  I  have  seen. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  have 
this  information  available  to  them,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Plorman's 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STANDARDS    OF    VALUE 

(By  Samuel  C.  Florman) 

SCREWS    AND    NUTS 

In  Washington  hearing  rooms,  as  I  have 
seen  them  on  television,  dramatic  events  un- 
fold before  tense  audiences.  But  one  morn- 
ing In  late  September,  when  I  entered  the 
third-floor  hearing  room  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Building,  the  participants  in  the 
proceedings  then  under  way  seemed  over- 
come by  torpor,  and  no  audience  at  all  was 
there  to  witness  the  end  of  long  hearings  on 
a  proposed  trade-regulation  rule  covering 
"product  standards  and  certification."  For 
twelve  weeks,  starting  in  San  Francisco  and 
concluding  in  Washington,  a  small  group  of 
.<ipeclall8ts  had  been  arguing  about  certain 
arcana  of  our  Industrial  society — the  proce- 
dures by  which  volunteer  exDerts  establish 
thousands  of  technical  standards  for  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products- 

During  much  of  the  morning  only  seven 
persons,  besides  me,  were  In  the  room:  the 
FTC-appointed  presiding  officer,  a  witness 
from  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers,  his  lawyer,  a  stenographer, 
and,  to  examine  the  witness,  one  representa- 
tive each  from  the  FTC,  the  National  Con- 
sumers League,  and  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  (ANST),  the  umbrella 
organization  for  most  of  the  standards-set- 
ters in  the  nation. 

Despite  the  hush,  and  the  evident  bore- 
dom, I  felt  that  I  was  present  at  an  oc- 
casion of  some  importance.  I  sensed  that  I 
was  witnessing  a  crucial  defeat  for  the  forces 
of  government  regulation  in  the  United 
States.  Like  a  stranger  coming  across  an  ad- 
vance platoon  of  Napoleon's  army  before  the 
gates  of  Moscow,  I  thought,  "The  cause  is 
lost;  they  have  chosen  the  wrong  enemy  and 
come  too  far,  recklessly;  the  great  retreat 
starts  here." 

I  first  learned  about  the  proposed  FTC 
rule  in  the  pages  of  engineering  journals, 
"voluntary  standard  under  attack,"  read  a 
headline  in  the  December,  1978,  issue  of  the 
ASCE  News,  a  publication  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Reaches  for  Regulatory  Input 
to  Every  Segment  of  Standards-Setting 
Operation,"  announced  a  feature  in  Profes- 
sional Engineer,  "Another  Incursion  Into 
Private  Enterprise,"  sputtered  the  editors  of 
Consulting  Engineer. 


I  found  it  hard  to  believe  what  I  was 
reading.  Who  would  dare  to  attack  the  vol- 
untary standards-setters  of  America?  Who 
could  be  foolish  enough  to  challenge  the 
300,000  individuals  who  volunteer  some  of 
their  time,  under  the  auspices  of  trade,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  organizations,  to 
writing  the  industrial  standards  of  the  na- 
tion? One  might  sooner  launch  an  assault 
on  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  I  could  only 
conclude  that  someone  at  the  FTC  had 
gone  mad. 

My  sense  of  alarm  did  not  arise  out  of 
any  personal  animus  toward  government  reg- 
ulation. On  the  contrary.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  complex  technological  society  requires  an 
abundance  of  regulation,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent blg-buslness  csonpalgn  to  discredit  the 
regulatory  function  Is  a  danger  to  the  com- 
monweal. I  become  diEturt>ed  when  I  see  an 
illustration  in  Exxon  USA  portraying  tne 
Statue  of  Liberty  enveloped  in  red  tape,  or 
advertisements  from  the  Amway  Corporation 
showing  an  ugly  "Federal  Nanny"  hovering 
overhead  or  a  "regulatory"  branch  choking 
the  other  branches  of  the  tree  of  liljerty.  If 
regulations  are  often  Imperfect,  or  even  ab- 
surd, that  Is  becavise  regulators  are  as  falli- 
ble as  the  bankers  and  department-store 
executives  who  regularly  foul  up  our  personal 
accounts.  Regulations  need  to  bie  rationalized, 
of  course,  but  not  dlsnaraged  and  weakened 
to  the  point  that  the  Innate  avarice  of  busi- 
nessmen Is  given  free  play.  Bureaucracy  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  technological  complexity 
and  creative  greed.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  is 
not  tied  up  in  red  tape,  dear  Exxon — she  Is 
held  together  by  red  tape. 

It  was  out  of  concern  for  the  beleaguered 
cause  of  regulation  that  I  deplored  the  move 
aeainst  the  standards-setters.  I  even  fancied 
that  the  public-relations  department  of  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  planted  a 
double  aeent  within  the  FTC  whose  mission 
was  to  laimch  an  assault  on  a  placid  yet 
powerful  community  whose  history  Is  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  American  democracy. 

ROI7ND    PEGS.    ROUND    ROLES 

Although  standards  are  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion (in  1266.  for  example.  England's  Henry 
in  decreed  that  a  penny  was  to  weigh  the 
enulvalent  of  32  grains  of  wheat  "taken  from 
the  middle  of  the  ear"),  the  modem  ape  of 
standards  began  In  the  nineteenth  century 
with  the  development  of  mass  production. 
If  manufactured  parts  were  to  fit  tog*>ther 
end  be  lnterchan<?eable.  and  if  parts  made 
In  one  factory  were  to  be  assembled  In  an- 
othpr.  then  th<»re  had  to  he  a<Tepment  on 
d'm»»n>:lons  and  ouailty  of  materials,  that  is. 
there  had  to  be  standards. 

Such  slmnie  and  ubiouttous  Uems  as  the 
nut,  nnd  bolt  were  belne  made  haphazardly 
in  thousands  of  fizes.  shapes,  and  screw- 
thread  conflPTirations.  a  situation  that  an 
emers'ne  ind'^strlal  society  could  not  toler- 
ate. Wherever  men  of  science  and  Industry 
fathered,  the  need  for  standardization  was 
discussed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute In  Philadelphia  In  1864.  a  Mr.  William 
Sellers  proposed  a  svstem  for  .standardizing 
screw  threads  that  within  a  few  years  gained 
wide  acceptance. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
established  a  committee  to  develop  a  stand- 
ard steel  rail;  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  set  to  work  on  a  code  for 
steam  boilers.  In  1898.  a  newly  formed  non- 
profit organization  called  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  and  Materials  started  to 
codify  standard  sizes,  strengths,  and  other 
characteristics  for  the  burgeoning  steel  in- 
dustry. Intercompany  standards  associations 
were  sponsored  by  .several  Industries,  notably 
the  railroads,  which  required  prototypical 
equipment  such  as  safety  couplings  and  air 
brakes,  to  say  nothing  of  a  standard  track 
gauge  to  replace  the  thirty-three  different 
dimensions  that  were  in  use  at  one  time. 

As  the  need  for  standards  outstripped  the 
facilities  to  provide  them,  the  NaUonal  Acad- 


emy of  Sciences  pressed  Congress  to  establish 
a  national  standardizing  laboratory.  In  1901 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  was 
founded,  modeled  after  Germany's  Imperial 
Physical-Technical  Institute  (organized  In 
1887)  and  England's  National  Physical  Lab- 
oratory (established  in  1900). 

In  addition  to  taking  over  and  expanding 
the  Treasury  Department's  Office  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  the  NBS  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  tests  to  guide  the  pur- 
chasers for  federal  departments,  and  thus 
became  a  technical  resource  for  both  Indus- 
try and  government,  researching,  testing,  and 
setting  standards  for  myriad  materials  and 
products — cement,  light  bulbs,  paper,  twine, 
resins,  varnishes,  and  so  forth. 

By  1911  the  bureau  was  conducting  some 
80.000  tests  annually,  and  sending  Inspectors 
into  every  state  to  examine  the  scales  of 
shopkeepers  ( most  of  whom  were  found  to  be 
shortchanging  their  customers) .  However. 
Industry  did  not  want  all  standards  to  be- 
come the  province  of  a  federal  agency,  and 
even  NBS  officials  agreed  that  such  an  as- 
signment would  swamp  them  in  petty  details 
and  subject  them  to  unwanted  poUtical 
pressures.  So  the  idea  of  m&ldng  all  stand- 
ards a  responsibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, although  advocated  by  some,  was  not 
implemented. 

As  dozens  of  corporations,  trade  associa- 
tions, and  professional  societies  Increased 
their  standardizing  activities,  overlapping 
and  conflict  inevitably  occurred.  Thus,  In 
1916,  the  professional  societies  of  the  civil, 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineers, 
along  with  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
and  Materials,  met  to  discuss  the  coordina- 
tion of  standards  on  a  national  level. 

After  two  years  of  conferences,  these  five 
societies  established  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Committee.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  was  not  to  create  standards 
but  to  review  and  coordinate  those  being  de- 
veloped elsewhere.  The  departments  of  Com- 
merce, War,  and  the  Navy  accepted  invita- 
tions to  become  founding  members.  Soon 
other  government  agencies,  and  then  many 
trade  associations,  Joined,  and  in  1928  the 
committee  reorganized  and  changed  its  name 
to  the   American   Standards   Association. 

(In  1948.  when  the  association  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  federal 
agencies  withdrew  from  formal  membership, 
although  their  personnel  remained  active  on 
technical  committees.  The  present  nsune,  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  dates 
from  1969.) 

Although  the  standards  movement  was 
occasioned  by  mass  production,  it  made  Its 
way  IntD  many  areas  of  American  life.  Insur- 
ance companies,  concerned  about  fire  losses 
and  electric  shock  hazards,  founded  Under- 
writers Laboratories  in  1894  and,  two  years 
later,  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  growing  sensitivity  to  the  rights  of  work- 
ers was  expressed  in  a  drive  for  industrial- 
safety  codes,  launched  in  1919  at  a  meeting 
that  standards  experts  had  with  representa- 
tives of  labor,  industry,  and  government. 
Building  codes  were  developed,  and  standards 
adopted  for  pharmaceuticals  and  agricultural 
products. 

The  consumer  movement  was  created  in 
the  late  1920s  not  by  activist  lawyers  but  by 
standards  professionals.  During  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver's term  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  (1921- 
28)  a  "Crusade  for  Standardization"  became 
very  popular.  The  number  of  mattress  sizes 
was  reduced  from  seventy-eight  to  four, 
varieties  of  milk  bottles  from  forty-nine  to 
nine.  Satirists  predicted  that  eventually 
standardization  would  reach  ladles'  hats. 

Today  there  are  more  than  400  private 
organizations — trade,  technical,  professional, 
consumer,  and  labor — that  have  vi^itten  or 
sponsored  the  approximately  20,000  current 
commercial  standards.  Most  of  the  larger  of 
these  organizations  are  members  of  ANSI, 
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bad."  an  ANSI  official  confided  to  me.  "The      procedures  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  volun-      the    fertile    fields    of    creativity    are    to    be 
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which  defines  Itself  as  "the  coordinating 
organization  for  America's  federated  na- 
tional standards  system." 

By  far  the  most  prolific  member  of  this 
community  Is  the  eighty-one-year-old  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  and  Materials. 
Almost  30.000  Individuals  serve  without  pay 
on  the  ASTM's  135  standards  committees. 

The  ASTM  standards  are  usually  developed 
at  the  request  of  an  industrial  trade  asso- 
ciation or  a  government  agency,  and  they 
come  In  many  varieties:  a  specification  for 
stainless  steel  bar  and  wire  for  surgical  im- 
plants; a  recommended  practice  for  rating 
water-emulsion  floor  polishes;  a  method  of 
making  and  curing  concrete  test  specimens 
In  the  field:  a  classification  system  for  car- 
bon blocks  used  In  rubber  products;  a 
method  of  testing  tires  for  wet  traction  in 
straight-ahead  braking,  vising  conventional 
highway  vehicles.  

To  assure  committee  balance,  the  ASTM 
requires  that  neither  the  chairman  nor  more 
Chan  half  the  members  may  be  "producers." 
Draft  documents  prepared  by  task  group3 
are  reviewed  by  a  mail-balloting  procedure 
and,  finally,  by  the  entire  ASTM  membership. 
At  each  point  along  the  way,  negative  bal- 
lots accompanied  by  written  comments  must 
be  considered;  dissatisfied  voters  can  appeal 
to  the  board  of  directors  committee  that 
grants  final  approval.  The  ASTM  standard  is 
usually  submitted  to  ANSI  for  endorsement 
as  an  American  National  Standard,  and  an- 
other routine  begins,  one  that  In  recent 
years  has  given  particular  attention  to  the 
Interests  of  small  business  and  consumers. 
Many  published  standards  find  their  way 
into  government  specifications. 

Other  leading  developers  of  standards  In 
the  ANSI  system  are  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  institute  of  Elec- 
trical and  Electronics  Engineers,  Under- 
writers Laboratories,  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  the  Electronic  Industries  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association.  Although  not  all  of  these  orga- 
nizations follow  the  full -consensus  proce- 
dures of  the  ASTM.  nor  seek  the  participa- 
tion of  nontechnical  people,  their  members 
all  do  view  themselves  as  conscientious  pro- 
fesslonsals. 

Anyone  who  reviews  the  history  of  volun- 
tary standardization  in  the  United  States 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  benefits 
that  arise  from  the  activities  of  this  unique 
social  institution.  And  anyone  who  reads  in 
the  literature  of  the  standards-setters  them- 
selves cannot  help  noting  how  proud  they  are 
of  what  they  do.  This  is  the  community  that 
the  FTC  staff  now  proposes  to  subject  to 
stringent,  wide-ranging,  and  unprecedented 
regulatory  control. 

CONSPnuCY  THEORIES 

During  most  of  the  morning  session  I  at- 
tended, the  witness  was  Ivan  O.  Easton,  the 
consulting  director  of  standards  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers, whose  calm  monotone  did  not  conceal 
his  annoyance.  "We  are  dealing  with  high 
technology."  he  said,  speaking  of  the  IEEE's 
standards-making  activities.  There  Is  no  need 
for  a  new  FTC  rule,  he  argued,  one  that  would 
only  open  the  door  to  trivial  challenge  and 
harassment  from  people  whose  main  Interests 
lie  outelde  the  standards  field.  Instead  of  be- 
ing pestered  by  lay  bureaucrats.  Mr.  Easton 
Implied,  he  and  his  colleagues  should  be 
thanked  and  encouraged  to  continue  their 
constructive  work. 

The  young  PTC  lawyer  who  was  doing  the 
questioning,  however,  saw  Mr.  Easton  In  a 
different  light.  "Aren't  the  people  on  your 
committees  sponsored  by  their  employers?" 
he  asked.  "And  Is  this  totally  altruistic?"  The 
implication  that  the  IEEE's  standards  com- 
mittees are  controlled  by  the  large  corpora- 
tions is  wildly  Ironic,  particulars  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  160.000-member  organiza- 
tion has  long  been  considered  the  most  rad- 


ical of  the  engineering  societies.  Implacably 
opposed  to  domination  by  business  Interests. 
It  went  so  far  as  to  resign  in  protest  from  the 
Engineers  Joint  Council  when  that  organiza- 
tion In  1967  decided  to  accept  corporate 
members. 

After  the  lunchtlme  break.  In  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  rationale  for  what  increas- 
ingly appeared  to  me  to  be  a  lunatic  proceed- 
ing, I  sought  out  the  responsible  members  of 
the  FTC  staff,  and  was  directed  to  the  office 
of  Robert  J.  Schroeder,  project  manager.  I 
yield  to  no  one  In  deploring  prejudice  against 
the  young,  but  I  found  It  unsettling  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Schroeder,  five  years  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School,  and  four 
other  young  men  of  approximately  the  same 
experience  constitute  the  entire  legal  staff  of 
the  FTC's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection, 
the  body  that  now  proposes  to  reform  one  of 
the  nation's  venerable  technical  Institutions. 

It  all  began  in  1974.  Mr.  Schroeder  ex- 
plained, with  the  case  Involving  foamed- 
plastlcs  Insulation.  Manufacturers  had  been 
marketing  plastic  Insulation  as  "nonburn- 
Ing"  or  "self-extinguishing."  using  as  Justi- 
fication an  ASTM  test  that  exposed  a  small 
piece  of  plastic  to  an  ojjen  flame.  However, 
when  buildings  burned,  plastic  insulation 
burned  along  with  them,  giving  off  a  poison- 
ous smoke.  After  a  number  of  deaths  were 
attributed  to  the  flammablllty  of  foamed 
plastics,  the  FTC  Issued  complaints  against 
twenty-flve  manufacturers  and  their  trade 
association,  and  named  the  ASTM  as  "the 
means  and  Instrumentality"  Involved.  Under 
a  consent  order,  the  manufacturers  and  their 
association  agreed  to  stop  making  the  un- 
warranted claims,  to  notify  past  purchasers 
of  the  danger,  and  to  conduct  a  $5  million 
research  program.  The  ASTM.  maintaining 
that  its  test  results  had  been  misused  by 
others,  did  not  participate  In  the  consent 
order,  and  when  the  FTX:  did  not  persist, 
declared  Itself  vindicated.  However,  the  PTC 
asserted  that  the  plastics  Industry  had  "cap- 
tured" the  ASTM  committee,  and  used  It  to 
Issue  of  self-serving  standard.  It  Is  because 
of  this.  Mr.  Schroeder  said,  that  the  FTC 
commissioners  recommended  a  general  In- 
vestigation of  the  standards  fleld. 

Four  years  of  study  convinced  the  FTC 
staff  that  a  rule-making  procedure  was  Jus- 
tified. Standards  are  called  "voluntary."  Mr. 
Schroeder  explained  but  once  they  are 
adopted  for  use  they  are  likely  to  become 
mandatory,  and  are  often  given  the  force 
of  law.  Therein  lies  a  potential  for  abuse. 
This  Is  recognized  by  the  standards-setting 
organizations,  which  strive  to  avoid  It  by 
balancing  their  conunlttees  and  establishing 
other  democratic  procedures.  "But  we  have 
seen  Injury  to  consumers  and  to  competi- 
tors," Mr.  Schroeder  insisted.  "It's  okay  to 
say  that  the  system  works,  but  Just  read 
some  of  the  Instances  that  we  have 
uncovered." 

On  my  return  home  I  did  read  through 
the  FTC  staff's  572-page  report,  and  found 
about  thirty  Instances  of  purported  abuse 
of  the  standards  process.  There  were  several 
examples  of  what  the  report  calls  "buyer 
mlsrellance."  of  which  the  most  prominent 
was  the  flammable-plastics  case.  A  few  of 
the  others: 

Aluminum  electrical  wire,  after  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories  In 
the  1960s,  was  Implicated  as  a  Are  hazard 
and  found  to  require  special  connecting  de- 
vices. TTe  UL.  it  is  claimed,  was  slow  to  modi- 
fy Its  standards  and  approval  practices. 

The  American  Plywood  Association's  "ex- 
terior grade"  plywood  has  been  found  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  by  birds  and  Insects. 

Llghtln-'-level  standards  developed  by  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  were 
steadily  Increa-^ed  over  the  years.  With  the 
coming  of  the  energy  crisis,  they  were  deemed 
to  be  wastefully  high  and  were  belatedly  de- 
creased. (This  has  been  a  special  grievance  of 
Ralph  Nader.) 

An  ASTM  standard  for  brick  has  been  criti- 


cized for  falling  to  state  a  minimum  Initial 
rate  of  absorption  (of  water  from  fresh  mor- 
tar) that  might  affect  the  ultimate  strength 
of  a  brick  wall. 

More  numerous  than  "buyer  mlsrellance" 
complaints  were  Instances  of  purported 
"product  exclusion."  For  example: 

Plastic  pipe  was  kept  out  of  plumbing 
codes  long  after  It  was  found  suitable  for 
certain  uses.  Presumably  this  happened  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  plumbers'  organiza- 
tions, which  preferred  the  more  labor-inten- 
sive cast-iron  pipe. 

It  took  ANSI  six  years  to  develop  a  stand- 
ard that  permitted  toughened  glass  as  an 
alternative  to  porcelain  for  use  in  high- 
voltage  electrical  insulators. 

A  manufacturer  of  loose-fill  powder  Insula- 
tion for  underground  pipe  complained  that 
his  material  was  unfairly  excluded  from  a 
standard  developed  by  the  Building  Research 
Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

When  the  Railroad  Uniform  Freight  Clas- 
sification Committee  approved  the  use  of 
foamed-plastic  packaging,  the  manufacturers 
of  traditional  cellulose  packaging  protested 
that  their  material  outperformed  the  new 
product. 

Other  complaints  were  filed  by  manufac- 
turers of  boiler  low-water  cutoff  devices,  re- 
lief valves  for  hot-water  heaters,  screw- 
thread  gauges,  safety  spectacles,  inexpensive 
sprinkler  systumc  (not  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Agency),  butt-welded 
Intermediate  metallic  conduit  (banned  by 
Underwriters  Laboratories),  thin  ceramic 
tile,  water  system  backflow  prevention  de- 
vices, automatic  vent  dampers  for  gas  fur- 
naces, burglar  alarms,  bathtubs,  and  wine 
botMe-. 

In  this  catchall  of  complaints.  It  Is  difficult 
to  determine  which  values  the  FTC  staff 
means  to  espouse.  It  opposes  hasty  approval 
of  new  materials,  and  also  too  much  delib- 
eration or  foot-dragging.  It  deplores  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  safety,  and  safety  at 
the  expense  of  economy.  It  condemns  prac- 
tical compromise  (noting  with  disapproval 
that  "decisions  are  susceptible  to  be'.ng  based 
more  on  political  give-and-take  among  var- 
ious factions  than  on  sound  technical/evi- 
dentiary grounds").  It  also  condemns  the 
"mistaken  assumption"  that  there  are  any 
"unbiased  experts." 

It  Is.  of  course,  against  errors  and  In  favor 
of  perfection.  In  reading  the  report  I  could 
only  wonder  at  the  complexity  of  the  Issues 
with  which  the  standards-setters  contend, 
and  marvel  at  the  way  In  which  so  many  In- 
terests seem  to  be  accommodated.  The  proc- 
essing of  more  than  20.000  standards  has 
resulted  In  fewer  than  100  dissatisfied  parties 
(including  those  who  were  heard  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings),  and  many  of  these 
are  soreheads  who  In  no  way  discredit  the 
people  they  criticize.  What  other  Institution. 
I  wondered,  public  or  private,  has  done  as 
well? 

The  report  admits  that  there  are  means  of 
recourse  for  those  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
standards  system — first  making  use  of  ANSI 
procedures,  then  appealing  to  the  media  or 
Congressional  committees,  and  finally  filing 
private  antitrust  and  products-liability 
actions.  (Only  thirty  formal  complaints  have 
been  filed  with  ANSI  In  the  past  ten  years, 
and  all  of  these  have  been  resolved  without 
litigation.) 

The  report  concedes  that  In  tJhe  past  the 
FTC  has  dealt  with  standards  problems  by 
Issuing  Industry  guides  and  advisory  opinions 
(In  1970,  In  response  to  a  request  from  ANSI 
Itself).  It  admits  that  the  standards  orga- 
nizations have  taken  steps  to  update  and 
Improve  their  procedures.  One  looks  through 
the  report  In  vain  for  a  clue  to  how  society 
might  benefit  from  the  mind-numbing  regu- 
latory document  that  has  been  produced. 

The  Proposed  Trade  Regulation  Rule  for 
Standards  and  Certification  covers  sixteen 
pages  of  tightly  packed  type.  ("This  isn't  all 
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bad,"  an  ANSI  official  confided  to  me.  "The 
standards  organizations'  lawyers  love  It.") 
The  rule  requires  that  "notice"  be  given  to 
the  public  at  three  different  stages  of  a 
standard's  development;  It  requires  that  all 
persons  (including  environmental  groups 
and  energy-conservation  groups)  have  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in  all  phases  of 
standards  proceedings;  It  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  "duty  to  act"  In  response  to  any 
legitimate  challenge,  and  a  definition  of 
"appropriate  action"  (withdraw  the  stand- 
ard, revise,  or  cease  to  distribute). 

There  are  sections  on  "required  disclos- 
ures." and  "record-keeping  and  access."  fol- 
lowed by  a  section  on  "appeals"  (each 
standards-setter  would  have  to  establish  an 
Independent  appeal  board).  Finally,  there 
are  sections  dealing  with  the  special  respon- 
sibilities of  certifiers  and  marketers  (the  in- 
formation required  to  be  Included  on  labels 
would  sometimes  make  the  label  larger  than 
the  product). 

While  ANSI  does  not  quarrel  with  the 
rule's  main  objective — a  fair  representation 
of  all  interests  In  the  standards  process — It 
contends  that  the  new  regulations  would 
mean  substantial  added  administrative  cost 
for  the  larger  standards  organizations,  and 
would  probably  drive  smaller  standards-set- 
ters out  of  the  business  altogether.  Obstruc- 
tionists would  have  a  field  day,  and  the 
existing  cadre  of  talented  volunteers  would 
become  dispirited.  And  to  what  end?  "Op- 
ponents of  the  FTC  rule,"  says  ANSI's  official 
statement,  "are  being  forced  to  defend  a 
fantastically  productive  and  effective  stand- 
ards system,  which  is  the  envy  of  the  world." 

Moreover,  ANSI's  lawyers  maintain  that 
the  proposed  rule  Imposes  "prior  restraint" 
on  ANSI's  right  to  public  standards,  and  so 
constitutes  a  violation  of  First  Amendment 
rights.  They  claim  further  that  the  FTC  does 
not  have  authority  to  implement  the  rule, 
since  ANSI,  as  a  nonprofit  corporation,  is 
not  subject  to  the  FTC's  Jurisdiction. 

Finally,  the  standards  organizations  point 
out  that  existing  laws  are  adequate  to  rem- 
edy fiaws  In  the  system.  The  FTC  Is  al- 
ready empowered  to  prevent  "unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  .  .  .  and  unfair  or  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices."  The  Sherman  Act  is 
enforceable  by  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  by  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  FTC  lawyers  say  that  they  are  merely 
trying  to  clarify  laws  that  already  e>;lst,  to 
better  define  what  Is  "unfair"  and  what  Is 
not.  ANSI's  reply  Is  that  if  the  law  Is  to  be 
modified,  then  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  do  It, 
and  that  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  after  holding  hearings  In 
1975.  1976.  and  1977  on  purported  standards 
abuses,  decided  that  no  new  legislation  was 
warranted. 

A    CTTT    FOR    NADER'S    LIEXrrENANTS 

The  hearings  ended  the  day  after  my  visit. 
Ralph  Nader,  who  had  been  scheduled  to 
testify,  canceled  his  appearance,  a  good  Indi- 
cation that  the  proposed  rule  is  considered 
by  Its  advocates  to  be  a  lost  cause.  ("We  knew 
that  he  wouldn't  show,"  chuckled  ANSI's 
counsel,  William  Rockwell.)  I  have  not  en- 
countered a  single  Informed  participant  on 
either  side  who  predicts  that  the  rule  will 
succeed.  There  Is  a  move  In  the  Senate  to 
cut  off  the  funds  for  this  rule-making  effort. 
Ehren  If  that  does  not  happen,  given  the 
failure  of  the  FTC  staff  to  make  a  convinc- 
ing case,  and  conslderlni;  the  outraged  hos- 
tility of  the  scientific  and  business  communi- 
ties. It  Is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
FTC  commissioners  deciding  to  proceed. 

It  will  be  late  1980  before  the  commission- 
ers get  around  to  considering  the  matter 
(after  a  period  for  written  rebuttals,  a  new 
staff  report,  and  a  time  for  public  comment), 
and  by  then  the  adversaries  will  probably 
have  beeun  to  negotiate.  ANST  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  Its  willingness  to  modify  lu 


procedures  so  long  as  It  can  be  done  volun- 
tarily. When  I  asked  Mr.  Schroeder  whether 
the  FTC  Is  willing  to  talk,  he  responded.  "I 
would  hope  that  there  Is  room  for  discus- 
sion." 

ANSI,  although  It  could  probably  stand 
fast  and  claim  total  victory,  may  end  up 
paying  ransom.  In  the  form  of  financial  sup- 
port for  consimier  groups.  The  FTC  rule,  as 
originally  drafted.  Included  Just  such  a  fund- 
ing provision,  but  It  was  striken  by  the  com- 
missioners. Matthew  Finucane  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  whom  I  met 
at  the  hearing,  told  me  that  even  if  the 
standards  process  Is  made  more  open,  con- 
sumer groups  cannot  afford  to  participate 
without  subsidy.  The  ASTM  already  spends 
close  to  $100,000  annually  to  subsidize  lay 
review,  and  ANSI  doubtless  Is  willing  to  do 
the  same.  One  might  speculate  that  the  en- 
tire proceeding  has  been  a  form  of  genteel 
extortion. 

No  matter  what  face-saving  settlement  Is 
reached,  the  FTC.  in  falling  to  enact  the  rule, 
will  have  suffered  a  defeat,  one  that  the  regu- 
lators cannot  afford.  It  Is  all  very  well  for 
the  FTC  to  be  seen  badgering  used-car  deal- 
ers and  funeral-home  directors,  but  quite 
another  thing  to  assail  the  volunteer  stand- 
ards community,  only  to  fall  back  before  a 
ground  swell  of  righteous  Indignation. 

Why.  then,  did  the  FTC  Investigators  em- 
bark on  this  tll-concelved  venture?  Some 
people  think  that  bureaucrats  lust  Insati- 
ably for  pKJwer.  but  I  do  not  see  that  as  a 
supportable  argument.  Perhaps  some  regula- 
tors believe  that  it  Is  their  role  to  extend 
their  Influence  as  far  as  po'^lble  on  the  as- 
sumption that  unrelenting  enemies  of  regu- 
lation are  doing  as  much  themselves.  Such 
an  unfocused  aggressiveness,  however,  does 
not  adequately  explain  the  actions  of  the 
PTC  staff. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Schroeder  and 
his  colleagues  have  a  consuming  Impulse  to 
codify  the  future.  Clearly  they  have  no  In- 
terest In  solving  immediate  problems.  Those 
Individuals  who  claim  to  have  been  wronged 
by  the  standards  establishment  are  being 
turned  into  witnesses  In  support  of  some 
obscure  future  good.  The  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer F^rotectlon  Is  so  busy  making  rules 
that  the  present  needs  of  consumers  go  un- 
attended. 

To  formulate  redundant  statutes  Instead 
of  doing  the  day's  work  Is  a  perversion  of  the 
regulatory  function.  The  few  complaints 
that  arise  out  of  the  development  of  stand- 
ards should  be  addressed,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  by  diligent,  competent  Investigation. 
But  complex  technological  problems  will  not 
yield  to  another  sixteen  pages  of  legalistic 
prose. 

Legalistic  Is  the  operative  word.  It  is  less 
significant  that  the  PTC  staff  is  young, 
bureaucratic,  and  (let  us  assume)  Idealistic, 
than  that  they  are  lawyers,  and  thus  imbued 
with  an  excessive  esteem  for  words.  Instead 
of  using  the  authority  they  already  have, 
they  create  new  definitions  of  authority.  Our 
shelves  grow  heavy  with  law  books,  and  our 
problems  go  unresolved. 

American  society  Is  not  overregulated.  It 
Is  overleglslated  and  undermanned,  over- 
written and  underaccompUshed.  It  Is  over- 
lawyered  and  underenglneered. 

Engineers  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  Job 
that  needs  doing,  and  they  Implicitly  place 
their  faith  In  the  Ingenuity  and  good  sense 
of  future  generations  Lawyers,  accustomed 
to  drafting  contracts  and  executing  wills,  try 
to  command  posterity  with  the  sorcery  of 
clever  phrases.  The  conflict  over  the  pro- 
posed FTC  rule  on  standards  Is.  philosophi- 
cally and  literally,  a  battle  between  the  two 
professions. 

Engineers  have  learned  In  recent  years 
that  misplaced  highways  and  parking  lots 
can  blight  the  very  lives  they  are  Intended 
to  enhance.  Let  us  hope  that  regulatory 
lawyers  will   learn,   with   equal   grace,   that 


the  fertile  fields  of  creativity  are  to  be 
tended,  and  occasionally  weeded,  but  not 
paved  over  with  rules. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  same  request  for  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  , 
for  not  to  exceed  1  minute. 


THE  CARTER  BUDGET  FOR  1981 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, President  Carter's  budget — includ- 
ing $68  billion  in  spending  increases  for 
this  year  and  next  year  combined — was 
released  4  days  ago.  On  each  day  since 
its  publication,  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  aspects  of  this 
budget. 

As  I  have  before,  I  wish  mce  again 
to  point  out  that  if  put  into  effect,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1981  will  violate  the  law. 

The  1981  budget  calls  for  a  deficit  of 
$16  billion.  If  there  actually  Is  such  a 
deficit — or  indeed  any  deficit — this  will 
violate  Public  Law  95-435,  signed  Into 
law  on  October  10,  1978,  by  President 
Carter  himself. 

Section  9  of  that  law  reads  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1981,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts. 

The  language  could  hardly  be  simpler 
or  clearer.  Beginning  with  the  year  which 
commences  on  October  1,  1980,  any  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  be  illegal. 

Will  the  Congress  comply  with  the  law? 
We  shall  see. 

Returning  once  more  to  analysis  of 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  budget,  I  would 
like  today  to  point  out  some  interesting 
features  about  the  budget  for  energy. 

The  administration  estimates  a  net 
revenue  increase  of  $9  billion  as  a  result 
of  the  so-called  windfall  profit  tax — 
actually  an  excise  tax  on  oil.  The  net 
revenues  for  the  current  year  would  be 
$6.6  billion,  and  for  1981  would  be  $15.6 
billion. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  is  to  capture  allegedly  exces- 
sive profits  which  will  accrue  to  oil  com- 
panies as  a  result  of  price  decontrol; 
these  funds  to  be  applied  to  energy-re- 
lated public  programs. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  spending  for 
energy.  In  the  current  year,  fiscal  year 
1980,  energy  outlays  are  $7.8  billion. 
Next  year  they  will  be  $8.1  billion,  for 
an  increase  of  about  $300  million.  Thus, 
in  terms  of  actual  energy  outlays,  the 
projected  spending  increase  will  con- 
sume about  3  percent  of  the  gain  in 
windfall  tax  revenues. 

If  we  add  to  this  total  the  sums  of 
energy  tax  credits  for  the  2  years,  and 
omit  consideration  of  revenues  from  sale 
of  U.S.  petroleum  reserves,  we  arrive  at 
a  figure  of  $13.5  billion  for  1980,  and 
$16.5  billion  for  1981.  These  figures  rep- 
resent total  spending  and  tax  credits  for 
energy  for  the  2  years.  The  increase  in 
outlays,  plus  tax  credits,  is  $3  billion. 
This  is  still  only  one-third  of  the  In- 
crease in  windfall  tax  receipts. 

Finally,  if  we  add  the  budgetary  in- 
creases in  mass  transportation  and  aid 
to  the  poor  for  heating  bills  ($800  mil- 
lion) we  arrive  at  a  grand  total  increase 
of  $3.8  billion  in  budget  items  with  any 
relation  to  energy.  Thus,  of  the  anticl- 
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pated  $9  billion  gain  in  windfall  tax  rev- 
enues, only  42  percent  will  go  for  energy 
and  energy-related  items. 

Even  if  the  remaining  58  percent  of 
the  windfall  tax  increase — $5.2  billion — 
is  set  aside  for  later  obligation  for  en- 
ergy, the  effect  of  this  pattern  of  taxa- 
tion and  spending  is  to  lower  the  appar- 
ent deficit  in  the  1981  budget. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  study  care- 
fully this  and  other  gimmicks  in  the  new 
budget.  As  the  philosopher  said,  things 
are  not  what  they  seem. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  PERSONNEL  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
5168. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  Mr.  Nunn  have  control  of  half  of 
the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Chair  state  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  5168. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
provides  for  an  extension  of  Air  Force 
ofBcer-grade  tables,  and  authorizes  ex- 
tensions of  certain  personnel  policies  re- 
lating to  the  National  Emergencies  Act, 
and  amends  current  law  with  regard  to 
certain  other  personnel  matters. 

This  bill  contains  several  personnel 
items  that  need  to  be  enacted  soon,  to 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  turbulence  in  the 
military  services. 

AIR  roKOE  GBADE  EXTENSION 

First,  the  number  of  Air  Force  colonels 
and  lieutenant  colonels  currently  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  93-397  expired 
on  September  30.  1979.  This  authority 
provided  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels  serving 
on  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force  above 
the  permanent  authority  in  law. 

The  original  Officer  Grade  Limitation 
Act,  which  places  limits  on  numbers  of 
colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels,  was 
passed  in  1954.  At  that  time,  the  Air 
Force  was  a  comparatively  yoimger 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  and,  thus, 
needed  fewer  grade  authorizations  to 
provide  adequate  career  progression.  In 
authorizing  substantially  fewer  field 
grades  for  the  Air  Force  than  the  other 
services.  Congress  realized  that  the  Air 
Force  would  need  to  seek  relief  in  the 
form  of  additional  authority  as  the  force 
matured.  The  Congress  has  provided  this 
additional  authority  on  nine  previous 


occasions.  The  most  recent  authority  was 
provided  by  PubUc  Law  95-377,  which 
expired  on  September  30,  1979. 

H.R.  5168  contains  an  extension  of  the 
grades  authorized  in  that  law  for  1  year, 
that  is  through  September  30,  1980. 

S.  1918,  the  proposed  Defense  OflQcer 
Personnel  Management  Act,  which  re- 
cently passed  the  Senate  on  November 
30,  1979,  would  provide  permanent,  more 
uniform  promotion  systems  among  the 
services,  including  new  grade  authoriza- 
tion tables  so  that  temporary  grade- 
relief  legislation  for  the  Air  Force  will 
no  Icmger  be  necessary.  Since  this  bill  is 
now  awaiting  action  in  the  House,  the 
recommendation  in  H.R.  5168  would  sim- 
ply extend  the  current  grades  authorized 
for  1  year. 

NATIONAL  EMKBGENCIES  ACT  RELATED  PERSONNEL 
ITEMS 

TTie  National  Emergencies  Act  of  1976 
terminates  the  reliance  by  the  Executive 
Branch  on  national  emergency  power  to 
suspend  provisions  of  law.  In  effect,  this 
act  repelled,  effective  September  15, 
1978,  every  statute  which  depends  uoon 
the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency 
for  its  existence.  There  are  several  per- 
sonnel items  that  are  affected. 

Last  year.  Congress  approved  a  bill  to 
leave  the  military  exactly  as  they  were 
under  existing  practices  by  providing  new 
authority  for  1  year  for  the  President  to 
suspend  the  applicable  provisions  of  law, 
while  Congress  continued  to  work  on  the 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act.  H.R.  5168  would  again  provide  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  suspend 
through  September  30, 1980,  provisions  of 
the  applicable  sections. 

Those  items  involved  are: 

First.  The  requirement  in  law  sus- 
pended since  1964  that  Regular  Navy 
male  unrestricted  line  and  limited-duty 
officers  in  grade  0-3  or  above  serve  a 
minimum  of  2  years  sea  or  foreign  serv- 
ice in  each  grade  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 
S.  1918.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would 
repeal  this  section. 

Second.  The  requirement  in  law  sus- 
pended since  1970  that  limits  to  5  per- 
cent the  number  of  Navy  active-list  offi- 
cers who  may  be  recommended  for  pro- 
motion below  the  appropriate  promotion 
zone.  DOPMA,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
would  increase  this  limit  from  5  percent 
to  10  percent. 

Third.  The  requirement  in  current  law 
suspended  since  1968  that  specifies  the 
time  that  a  Navy  officer  must  serve  in  a 
grade  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration for  promotion.  DOPMA,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  would  change  these 
sections. 

Fourth.  The  requirement  in  law  sus- 
pended since  1950  that  allows  a  member 
to  be  retired  with  disability  retired  pay 
if  disability  is  at  least  30  percent,  if  he 
has  at  least  8  years  of  service  for  disabil- 
ity as  a  proximate  result  of  performing 
active  duty.  This  provision  is  not  dealt 
with  in  DOPMA  and  will  be  reviewed 
again  by  the  subcommittee  next  year. 

ADDITIONAL  CHANCES  NEEDED  FOR  SPECIFIC  At7- 
THORITT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCIES ACT 

In  addition,  current  service-promotion 
procedures  in  some  cases  rely  upon  spe- 


cific authority  given  to  the  President  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  Con- 
tinuing these  procedures  for  1  year  re- 
quires the  enactment  of  specific  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  5168  provides  these  specific  legis- 
lative authorizations  again  for  a  1-year 
period  and  again  as  we  did  last  year. 
These  items  are: 

First.  Providing  authority  for  Navy  un- 
restricted line  officers  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  possessing  skills  in  a  critical 
shortage  and  serving  in  lieutenant  com- 
mander billets,  to  be  temporarily  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  commander.  This  so- 
called  spot  promotion  authority  would 
primarily  apply  to  critical  engineering 
billets  of  nuclear  qualified  officers. 
DOPMA,  as  pEissed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides 2-year  temporary  authority  for 
promotion  to  lieutenant  commander  so 
that  this  provision  will  be  reviewed  at 
the  same  time  the  current  nuclear  offi- 
cer special  pay  is  reviewed. 

Second.  Authority  to  allow  temporary 
and  permanent  Marine  Corps  major  gen- 
erals to  sit  on  major  general  selective 
boards.  The  effect  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  will  be  to  limit  the  authority 
to  just  permanent  major  generals.  This 
provision  in  current  law  is  repealed  in 
DOPMA.  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Third.  Authority  under  national  emer- 
gencies power  is  now  used  to  consider 
Navy  limited  duty  officers  for  early  pro- 
motion. Specific  authority  needs  to  be 
enacted  to  allow  this  practice  to  be  con- 
tinued. This  proposal  is  included  in 
DOPMA,  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS    ON   PERSONNEL    MATTERS 

The  committee  also  recommends  four 
other  provisions  in  H.R.  5168  relating  to 
military  personnel  practices; 

ADVANCE     PAY     UPON     REGISTRATION    OF    AN 
ALLOTMENT    FOR    DEPENDENTS 

First,  a  provision  to  authorize  advance 
pay  upon  registration  of  an  allotment 
for  dependents,  within  60  days  prior  to 
deployment  of  a  unit.  Under  current  law, 
there  is  no  legal  authority  for  advance- 
ment of  pay  to  cover  an  allotment  by  a 
member  for  the  member's  dependents 
prior  to  the  deployment  of  a  ship  or  unit. 
As  a  result,  a  member  must  take  reduced 
pay  for  a  month  to  accumulate  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  to  be  made. 
H.R.  5168  would  authorize  advancement 
of  the  amount  of  allotment  so  that  the 
member  could  leave  his  dependents  home 
and  provide  an  allotment  for  them  with- 
out going  through  a  month  of  reduced 
pay.  This  provision  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  would  result  in  no  increase 
in  costs. 

REMOVING  CHAPLAINS  FROM  UNDER  THE  COCKIZ- 
ANCE   OP   THE   CHIEF    OF    NAVAL   PERSONNEL 

Second,  a  provision  to  remove  chap- 
lains from  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Chief  of  Navsd  Personnel.  This  is  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  pro- 
posal— strongly  supported  by  the  Navy. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy: 

Reassignment  of  the  office  and  functions 
of  the  C^lef  of  Chaplains  of  Naval  Personnel 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  staff  level 
would  result  in  organization  Improvement, 
add  vlsablllty  to  the  Importance  of  the  func- 
tions, place  him  on  equal  footing  with  his 
contemporaries   In   other   services,   and   en- 
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hance  his  abilities  to  more  etfectively  per- 
form bis  mission  and  responsibilities. 

PERMITTING    RESERVE    AND    GUARD    MEMBERS    OP 
THE   ARMY   AND  THE  AIR   FORCE   WITH  AN   IM- 
MEDIATE   RETIREMENT    ANNUITY     UPbN    COM-" 
PLETION    OF    20    YEARS    ACTIVE    DUTY    SERVICE 

Third,  a  provision  to  permit  Reserve 
and  enlisted  members  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  to  retire  with  an  imme- 
diate retirement  annuity  upon  comple- 
tion of  20  years  of  active  duty  service. 

The  present  law  provides  retirement 
eligibiUty  with  an  immediate  annuity 
after  completion  of  20  years  of  active 
service  for  Regular  or  Reserve  officers 
of  all  services  and  Regular  or  Reserve  en- 
listed personnel  in  the  Navy  and  l^farine 
Corps  and  Regular  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force.  However,  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  enlisted  personnel 
are  authorized  retired  pay  only  at  age  60, 
even  though  they  have  completed  20 
years  of  active  service. 

There  are  not  very  many  people  who 
have  been  affected  by  this  restriction. 
However,  the  increasing  practice  of  full- 
time  military  support  for  the  Reserve  and 
Guard  will  mean  that  there  will  be  more 
of  these  individuals  in  the  future.  The 
Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve  enlisted  per- 
sonnel should  be  treated  as  are  all  other 
military  personnel. 

ALLOWING  RESERVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND 
THE  AIR  FORCE  SERVING  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN 
POSITIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSI- 
BILITY DESIGNATED  BY  THE  PRESmENT  TO 
CARRY  THE  GRADE  OP  GENERAL  OR  LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL  TO  RETIRE  IN  THAT  GRADE 

Fourth,  a  provision  to  allow  Reserve  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  serving 
on  active  duty  in  positions  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  to  carry  the  grade  of  general  or 
lieutenant  general  to  retire  in  that  grade. 
This  provision  would  be  retroactive  to 
January  1969,  the  date  of  the  Reserve 
Revitallzation  Act,  which  emphasized  the 
total  force  concept  of  Regular  and  Re- 
serve components  both  contributing  to 
defense  efforts. 

Under  current  law,  although  a  Reserve 
officer  can  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  serve  as 
Hsutenant  general  or  general,  only  Regu- 
lar officers  can  be  retired  in  that  grade 
from  serving  in  such  a  position. 

The  total  force  concept  implies  that 
Reserve  officers  can  hold  similar  positions 
to  Regular  officers  and  should  receive  the 
same  benefits. 

In  other  words,  this  places  Reserve 
officers  on  the  same  footing  as  regular 
officers  in  terms  of  retirement  of  those 
respective  grades. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  H.R.  5168  would  leave  the 
military  in  the  same  position  as  current 
procedures  by : 

First.  Extending  Air  FOrce  field  grade 
limits  for  1  year  . 

Second.  Providing  authority  to  the 
President  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of 
law  through  fiscal  year  1980. 

Third.  Enacting  specific  legislation  to 
extend  current  authority  for  1  year  to 
allow  spot  promotions  of  certain  Navy 
lieutenants,  below  the  zone  promotion  for 
Navy  limited  duty  officers,  and  to  allow 
temporary  Marine  Corps  major  generals 
to  sit  on  major  general  selection  boards. 
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H.R.  5168  also  includes  provisions  on 
other  needed  personnel  matters  with  re- 
gard to  advance  pay  upon  registration  of 
an  allotment  for  dependents,  to  remove 
chaplains  from  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  to  permit 
Reserve  enlisted  members  to  retire  with 
an  immediate  annuity  after  20  years  ac- 
tive duty  service,  and  to  allow  Reserve  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to 
retire  in  the  grade  of  general  or  lieuten- 
ant general  if  they  serve  on  active  duty 
in  that  grade. 

Mr.  President,  HJl.  5168  does  not  con- 
tain any  revolutionary  proposals  or  high- 
cost  military  personnel  items.  It  does 
contain  the  authority  to  continue  current 
personnel  practices  imtil  the  Defense  Of- 
ficer Personnel  Management  Act  is  fi- 
nally concluded  in  conference  and  en- 
acted into  law.  It  also  provides  needed 
revisions  in  other  areas  of  current  law. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
order  provides  that,  if  there  are  amend- 
ments that  will  not  require  a  rollcall  vote, 
these  amendments  could  be  debated  and 
voted  on  today.  The  principal  amend- 
ment that  will  be  proposed  to  this  bill,  as 
I  understand  it  now,  will  be  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  relating  to  military 
pay,  and  a  substitute  to  that  amendment 
will  be  proposed  by  Senator  Warner  and 
myself.  Those  two  matters  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  debated  in  large  part  on 
Monday  and  voted  on  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest and  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen) 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  and  has 
l>een  vitally  involved  in  this  legislation, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  considerations  re- 
lating to  the  pay  provisions  that  will  be 
coming  up  on  Monday.  I  am  certain  that 
he  might  want  to  make  some  remarks  at 
this  time.  If  so,  before  we  get  to  other 
business,  I  yield  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Jepsen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  joins  in  the  remarks  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  desire  to  be  rec- 
ognized? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
I  shall,  let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  on  the  legislation,  but  particu- 
larly on  the  amendments  that  will  be 
debated  on  Monday  relating  to  military 
pay  and  benefits.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  a  proposal,  which  I  have  joined 
in  as  a  cosponsor,  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  The  major  part 
of  that  debate  will  be  on  Monday. 

I  commend  and  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  extraordinary  work 
and  diligence  in  pursuing  both  the  pend- 
ing legislation  and  the  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  crucial  matter  of  military 


pay  and  benefits,  which  have  so  much 
impact  on  the  subject  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  be  talking  about  this 
afternoon.  That  is  the  overall  question 
of  military  readiness,  which  is,  of  course, 
so  important  to  our  national  security.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  diligence  and  effort  that  he  has  put 
forth  on  this  extremely  important  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
so  that  Senators  who  may  be  in  their 
offices  listening  to  the  debate  will  be 
aware  of  the  agreement,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Senate  has  before  it  H.R.  5168, 
which  is  the  bill  extending  certain  expir- 
ing provisions  of  law  relating  to  person- 
nel management  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Under  the  agreement,  this  bill  will  not 
be  finally  acted  upon  today.  On  today, 
there  is  expected  to  be  a  closed  session, 
but  on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  continue 
action  on  this  bill. 

On  Monday,  the  only  amendments  that 
wiU  be  in  order  will  be  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Schmitt,  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn,  which  will  be  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

Other  amendments  may  be  called  up 
today  and  voice-voted  or  acted  upon  by 
division,  but  if  roUcall  votes  are  ordered 
on  other  amendments  today,  those  roll- 
call  votes  will  not  occur  until  Monday, 
and  not  before  6  p.m.  on  Monday. 

So,  if  Senators  have  amendments  to 
this  bill,  they  must  call  them  up  today, 
because  the  only  exceptions  are  those 
that  I  have  already  enumerated:  Mr. 
Schmitt,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  the  War- 
ner-Nuim  substitute. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel. Mr.  President,  momentarily,  I 
shall  move  that  the  U.S.  Senate  go  into 
executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  graciously  allow  the  Chair  to 
inquire,  is  the  Senator's  intent  a  closed 
session? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct.  I  shall 
ask  that  the  session  be  closed,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mr. 
Tower,  as  I  understand  it,  will  second 
that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  seconds  the  request, 
I  have  promised  that  I  would  put  in  a 
brief  quonun,  if  Senators  would  allow 
me,  and  I  assure  them  it  will  be  very 
brief. 

Mr.  WARNER.  May  I  finish  a  few 
remarks? 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  just  fin- 
ished 2  days  of  hearings  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  chairman  of  the 
•Toint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  witnesses. 

Tn  making  my  request,  I  want  my  col- 
leagues and,  indeed,  the  American  public, 
to  clearly  understand  that  this  request  is 
not  made  in  any  sense  to  signal  fright 
or  undue  alarm  with  respect  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

To  the  contrary,  although  I  think  there 
is  a  basis  for  serious  concern,  I  do  not 
join  in  any  way  in  trying  to  send  out  a 
signal  of  distress  or  fright  or  alarm. 

The  purpose  of  this  closed  executive 
session  is  to  provide  Senators  present 
and  those  who  wish  to  read  the  Record, 
a  review  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  our 
current  state  of  military  readiness  and 
the  harmful  impact  that  manpower 
problems  are  having  on  that  readiness. 
I  intend  during  the  closed  session  to  re- 
veal facts  concerning  these  negative 
trends.  I  emphasize,  they  are  only  trends, 
but  they  are  trends  which  must  be 
corrected. 

To  be  more  specific,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  over  the  past  few  years 
in  the  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
in  the  career  forces  of  each  of  the  armed 
services,  particularly  in  highly  skilled 
and  technical  job  positions. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  readiness  pos- 
ture that  is  deemed  satisfactory,  the  de- 
clining reenlistments,  in  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  others,  must  be 
reversed. 

The  Senate  will  be  considering  on 
Monday  proposals  for  additional  mili- 
tary compensation.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  these  proposals — and  I  hope  one  or 
the  other  will  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate— will  help  to  reverse  these  trends. 
For  Senators  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
which  of  the  proposals  is  best  suited  to 
meet  existing  military  manpower  prob- 
lems, I  have  asked  for  this  closed  ses- 
sion, such  that  I  can  provide  for  those 
Senators  present  and  for  the  record  facts 
on  which  individual  Senators  can  base 
their  judgment. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  to  any  others  that  wish  to  speak 
before  we  go  into  closed  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  no  Senator  seeks  to  speak  before  the 
closed  session,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorimi,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  that  any  Senators  now,  who  have 
amendments  to  the  bill,  be  prepared  to 
call  up  those  amendments  today  follow- 
ing the  closed  sessions,  with  the  excep- 


tion, of  course,  of   those  amendments 
which    have    been    enumerated    in    the 
unanimous-consent    agreement,    which 
will  be  eligible  on  Monday. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CLOSED  SESSION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  go  into  closed  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  has  been  made  that  the  Senate 
go  into  closed  session.  Is  there  a  second? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  second 
it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  behalf  of  Mr. 

NUNN. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  closed  session,  in  addition 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  legis- 
lative clerk,  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
Journal  clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and 
the  secretaries  to  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority, all  of  whom  are  authorized  under 
rule  XXXVI,  that  the  following  person- 
nel be  authorized  to  be  on  the  floor: 

The  Assistant  Parliamentarian  (Mr. 
Dove) : 

The  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  (Messrs.  Fish  and  Needham) ; 

The  assistant  secretaries  for  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  (Messrs.  Hynes 
and  Greene) ; 

The  chief  counsel  and  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  (Ms.  Checchi  and  Mr.  lips- 
comb)  ; 

The  administrative  assistant  to  the 
minority  leader;  the  legislative  assistant 
to  the  minority  leadei-;  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
(Messrs.  Cannon,  Liebengood,  and 
Smith) : 

The  floor  assistant  to  the  minority 
whip  (Ms.  Alvarado) ; 

The  official  reporters  of  debate  (Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Timberlake,  Mr.  Zagami,  Mr. 
Mohr.  Mrs.  Ross.  Mrs.  Garro,  Mr.  Smons- 
key,  Mr.  Flrshein.  and  Mr.  Revnolds;  and 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Classified 
National  Security  Information  (Mr. 
Murphy) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  having  been  made  and  seconded 
that  the  Senate  go  into  closed  session, 
the  Chair,  pursuant  to  rule  XXXV,  di- 
rects the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear  the 
galleries,  close  the  doors  of  the  Chamber, 
and  exclude  all  ofiBcials  of  the  Senate 
not  sworn  to  secrecy. 

[At  2:45  p.m..  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  closed.] 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

At  4:28  pm.,  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  opened,  and  the  open  session 
of  the  Senate  was  resumed. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  our  respective  cloakrooms 
inquire  of  Senators  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  have  any  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and,  within  10  minutes,  if  we  do 
not  hear  that  a  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  wishes  to  call  up,  we  shall 
go  out.  That  will  be  with  the  under- 
standing that,  on  Monday,  no  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  other  than  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  the  Warner- 
Nunn  substitute  thereto,  and  the  Schmitt 
amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
OFFICER. 


Who 


The    PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
I  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
anybody. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  ud  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  EDWIN 
McTEER 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mrs.  President,  on 
December  28, 1979,  James  Edwin  McTeer 
Sr.,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  law  en- 
forcement figures  in  South  Carolina, 
died. 

Ed  McTeer  was  Beaufort  County  sher- 
iff for  37  years.  He  became  the  Nation's 
youngest  sheriff  at  the  age  of  22. 

I  knew  Sheriff  McTeer  for  many  years, 
and  he  was  both  a  man  of  distinction 
and  integrity.  He  was  dedicated  and  sin- 
cere in  everything  he  imdertook,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  capable  sheriffs  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  has  ever  produced. 

Ed  McTeer  was  bom  in  Beaufort  Coun- 
ty and  lived  there  most  of  his  life.  Af- 
ter serving  as  sheriff  for  37  years,  he  re- 
tired in  1963. 

He  was  well  known  for  his  knowledge 
and  practice  of  root  medicine,  spells,  and 
witchcraft.  He  practiced  what  he  called 
white  magic  and  was  the  author  of  four 
books  on  the  subject. 

Sheriff  McTeer  was  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  and  a  legendary 
figure.  Being  a  devoted  friend  of  mine  I 
feel  a  great  personal  loss  in  his  passing. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Lucille:  his  devoted  sons, 
J.  E.,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Hey  ward;  and  his 
beloved  daughters,  Mrs.  Jane  Woods,  Mrs. 
Georgianna  Cooke,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Chap- 
lin. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  articles  concerning 
Ed  McTeer's  death.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  obiection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Columbia  (SO.  State.  Dec.  29. 

19791 

Former  Beaufort  Sheriff  Dies 

Beaufort. — Former  Beaufort  County 
SherlT  James  Edwin  McTeer,  Sr.,  widely 
known  as  a  root  doctor  and  expert  on  witch- 
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craft,  died  Friday  at  Beaufort  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. He  was  76. 

McTeer  died  of  pneumonia,  emp^ly£ema 
and  other  complications  of  old  age,  a  hos- 
pital spokesman  said. 

He  served  as  sheriff  for  37  years.  After  re- 
tirement In  1933.  he  sold  real  estate  in  the 
Beaufort  area. 

McTeer,  a  self-proclaimed  "white  witch 
doctor."  was  probably  best  known  for  his 
expertise  on  root  medicine. 

McTeer  also  was  often  Interviewed  by 
writers  doing  stories  about  the  occult  or 
seeking  Information  about  Beaufort  County 
history.  He  was  the  author  of  four  books 
on  the  subjects.  He  recently  estimated  that 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  about  3,000  arti- 
cles dealing  with  witchcraft. 

He  was  born  May  2,  1903,  in  Beaufort 
County  and  lived  there  most  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  late  James  Edwin  and 
Florence  Heyward  McTeer. 

Sun'lvlng  are  his  widow,  Lucille  Luoo  Mc- 
Teer; two  sons.  J.  E.  McTeer,  Jr.  and  Thomas 
Heyward  McTeer,  both  of  Beaufort;  three 
daughters.  Mrs.  Jane  Woods,  Mrs.  Georgianna 
Cooke  and  Mrs.  Sally  Chaplin,  all  of  Beau- 
fort; three  sisters.  Mrs.  Catherine  Cramer  of 
Charleston.  Mrs.  Florence  Stevens  of  Bam- 
berg and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lengnlck  of  Beaufort; 
12  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

The  funeral  will  be  2  p.m.  Saturday  at  St. 
Helenas  Episcopal  Church  In  Beaufort. 
Burial  will  be  In  New  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  Dec.  29. 

1979] 

S.C.'s    "White    WrrcH    Doctor,"  Ex-Sherd-f 

McTeer,  76,  Dies 

(By  Bob  Drogln) 

He  spent  his  life  battling  hexes,  voodoo 
and  black  magic  from  such  evildoers  as 
Dr.  Bug  and  Dr.  Buzzard. 

In  the  end.  more  mortal  maladies  felled 
former  Beaufort  County  (S.C.)  sheriff  and 
self-described  "white  witch  doctor"  James 
Edwin  McTeer. 

McTeer,  who  was  76.  died  early  Friday  of 
pneumonia,  emphysema  and  other  compli- 
cations at  Beaufort  Memorial  Hospital,  a  hos- 
pital spokesman  said. 

Sheriff  for  37  years.  McTeer  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  Intercepting  bootleggers  and  con- 
fiscating whisky.  He  sold  real  estate  after 
his  1963  retirement. 

But  the  tall,  thin,  bespectacled  ex-sherlff 
was  best  known  for  his  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  root  medicine,  spells  and  witchcraft 
In  the  S.C.  Low  country. 

His  Incantations  often  Involved  plastic 
dolls,  exploding  horseshoe  crabs,  floating 
skulls,  graveyard  dirt,  smoking  witch  masks 
and  flashing  lights.  He  prescribed  amulets 
filled  with  roots  and  dirt. 

McTeer  practiced  what  he  called  white 
magic.  He  refused  to  put  curses  on,  but  he 
routinely  removed  evil  hexes  from  such  op- 
ponents as  Dr.  Buzzard,  Dr.  Hawk,  Dr.  Bug 
and  Dr.  Eagle.  The  evil  hexes,  he  once  said, 
"can  make  you  die.  make  you  commit  suicide 
or  bum  your  house  down." 

Thousands  of  people  visited  or  called 
McTeer  in  his  Beaufort  office  for  help  with 
love,  business  and  health.  He  accepted  no 
money,  encouraging  patients  to  contribute  to 
charity. 

While  sheriff,  he  relied  on  his  reputation  for 
witchcraft  for  protection  rather  than  carry- 
ing a  gun. 

In  recent  months,  he  helped  investigate  the 
bizarre  desecration  of  a  Beaufort  grave,  in 
which  a  body  was  unearthed  and  decapitated 
while  dolls  and  strips  of  paper  were  hung  in 
nearby  trees. 

McTeer.  a  descendant  of  Declaration  of 
Independence  siener  Thomas  Hevward  Jr., 
said  he  learned  witchcraft  from  two  former 
slaves  on  his  father's  Beaufort  County  plan- 
tation. 


He  said  he  Inherited  extrasensory  percep- 
tion from  his  mother  and  grandmother.  As 
a  child,  he  predicted  everything  from  crime 
waves  to  times  when  lots  of  animals  would 
be  run  over  on  the  roads. 

He  wrote  four  books.  Including  "Fifty  Years 
as  a  White  Witch  Doctor."  He  recently  esti- 
mated he  had  been  the  subject  of  about 
3,000  articles  on  witchcraft. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Lucille  Lupo 
McTeer;  two  sons.  J.  E.  McTeer  Jr.  and  Thom- 
as McTeer;  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Jane  Woods, 
Mrs.  Georgianna  Cooke  emd  Mrs.  Sally  Chap- 
lin; three  sisters,  Mrs.  Catherine  Cramer  of 
Charleston.  Mrs.  Florence  Stevens  of  Bam- 
berg, S.C.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lengnlck;  12 
grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2  p.m.  today  at 
St.  Helena's  Episcopal  Church  In  Beaufort. 

(From  the  Savannah   (Ga.)    Morning  News, 

Dec.  29.  1979] 

S.C.  Lawman  McTeer  Dies 

Beaufort.  S.C. — For  37  years,  James  Edwin 
McTeer  was  the  law  south  of  the  Combahee 
River.  His  death  here  Friday  at  the  age  of 
76  brought  to  a  close  a  distinguished  career 
as  sheriff,  author,  white  witch  doctor  and 
real  estate  dealer. 

The  nation's  youngest  sheriff  at  age  22, 
McTeer  retired  in  1964  but  remained  an 
active  consultant  to  local  police  forces. 
Earlier  this  month,  he  was  still  Involved 
with  police  work  as  he  helped  Investigate  an 
unsolved  voodoo-related  grave  desecration. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death  at  7:20 
a.m.  Friday  of  what  a  Beaufort  Memorial 
Hospital  spokesman  described  as  emphysema, 
pneumonia  and  complications  of  age.  word 
of  his  death  began  circulating  within  the 
community  and  state. 

One  of  the  first  to  learn  of  his  death  was 
Leroy  Keyserling,  a  life-long  friend  and  fel- 
low member  of  the  Informal  "coffee  club" 
which  has  met  each  morning  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  at  a  table  at  Harrv's  Restaurant 
on  Bay  Street.  McTeer,  according  to  Keyser- 
ling, was  in  "good  spirits"  last  week  during 
the  morning  get-together. 

McTeer.  who  received  national  publicity 
this  month  for  his  self-proclaimed  practice 
of  white  magic  and  role  in  the  Investigation 
of  the  possible  voodoo  case,  entered  the  hos- 
pital Monday.  He  was  reported  to  be  In  stable 
condition  as  recently  as  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

With  the  discoveries  four  weeks  ago  of  a 
rural  grave  which  had  been  disturbed  and 
the  head  of  a  traffic  victim  severed  from  the 
torso,  reporters  from  as  far  away  as  Boston 
made  the  short  walk  from  Bay  Street  to  the 
former  sheriff's  modest  green  office  at  214 
West  St. 

Here,  identified  slmoly  by  a  small  hanging 
?lgn  reading,  "J.  E.  McTeer."  the  former  law- 
man as  recently  as  last  week  held  "voodoo" 
rituals  for  the  benefit  of  newsmen  sent  here 
to  "follow  up"  the  grave  story. 

He  had  been  hospitalized  briefly  last  sum- 
mer following  ceremonies  namine  the  new 
Beaufort  River  hlghspan  bridge  in  his  honor. 

While  his  age  was  not  in  his  favor,  some 
of  his  friends  Friday  expressed  surprise  at 
his  death,  although  they  were  aware  he  had 
been  hospitalized. 

All  those  Interviewed,  from  South  Carolina 
Gov.  Dick  Riley  to  persons  charged  with 
carrying  on  his  tradition  of  criminal  investi- 
gation here,  were  unanimous  In  stating  that 
McTeer  had  been  a  "living  legend"  and  a 
rare  Individual  who  combined  a  career  of 
law-keeping  with  business  and  historical  and 
biographical  authorship.  With  three  of  his 
four  boolcs  out  of  print,  a  local  bookstore 
reported  having  many  Inquiries  for  his  books 
which  could  not  be  filled. 

"The  people  of  Beaufort  County  and  South 
Carolina  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  faithful 
servant. "  said  Gov.  Riley.  Brantley  Harvey 
Jr.,  former  lieutenant  governor  from  Beau- 
fort, noted  that  he  had  recently  taken  dep- 


ositions from  McTeer  about  his  Prohlbl- 
tlon-era  illegal  liquor  searches  along  the 
Savannah  River  for  use  In  the  present  t>oun- 
dary  dispute  between  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

With  funeral  services  scheduled  for  2  p.m. 
today  at  St.  Helena's  Episcopal  Church  and 
burial  In  the  church  cemetery  across  the 
street,  a  large  turnout  Is  expected  among  the 
citizens  of  this  area  and  law  enforcement 
officials. 

"I  expect  many  of  his  friends  In  law  en- 
forcement to  be  here,"  said  Beaufort  Police 
Chief  Jes^e  Altman.  "He  wbus  one  of  the  finest 
law  enforcement  men  anywhere.  ...  It  Is  a 
real  less  to  the  community." 

Beaufort  County  Sheriff  Morgan  McCutcb- 
eon  praised  McTeer  as  a  "real  student  of 
human  behavior"  who  could  predict  when 
certain  types  of  crimes  would  be  committed. 

Known  as  the  "high  sheriff  of  the  Low 
Country,"  McTeer  followed  his  father  as 
sheriff  here  at  his  death  In  1926. 

Bom  May  2,  1903,  In  the  Red  Dam  section 
of  Beaufort  County — since  included  in  Jas- 
per County  and  soon  to  be  the  site  of  a  state 
park — Mc'Teer  moved  as  a  boy  to  the  Grays 
Hill  section  of  Beaufort  County  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  Intimately  Involved  In  almost 
every  detail  of  the  county's  development. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  LucUle,  two 
sens,  J.  E.  Jr.  and  Thomas  Heyward,  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Jane  Woods,  Mrs.  Georgianna 
Cooke  and  Mrs.  Sally  Chaplin,  all  of  Beau- 
fort: three  sisters,  Mrs.  Catherine  Cramer  of 
Charleston  Mrs.  Florence  Stevens  of  Bam- 
berg and  Mrs.  Alfred  Langnlck  of  Beaufort; 
12  grandchildren  and  five  great-grand- 
children. 

His  family  Friday  requested  that  me- 
morials be  made  to  the  Beaufort  Memorial 
Hospital. 

(From  the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  Jan.  2, 

1980] 

High  Sheriff  of  the  Lowcountrt 

James  E.  McTeer's  extraordinary  interests 
made  him  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  a  pioneer 
In  the  two  areas  for  which  he  is  t)est  remem- 
bered— law  enforcement  and  the  study  of 
witchcraft. 

In  1926  at  the  age  of  22,  McTeer  became  a 
national  celebrity  when  be  becsone  the 
youngest  sheriff  In  the  United  States.  Se- 
lected as  sheriff  of  Beaufort  County,  he 
served  the  people  in  that  area  for  37  years. 

As  sheriff  and  after  he  retired,  McTeer  also 
served  them  In  another  capacity  as  a  self- 
proclaimed  "white  witch  doctor."  a  practi- 
tioner of  root  medicine.  It  was  said  McTeer 
could  remove  a  hex  or  cure  an  Ulness  with 
his  medicine.  People  traveled  far  and  wide  to 
consult  blm. 

McTeer  enriched  the  study  of  witchcraft 
and  the  occult  by  writing  four  books  on  the 
subject.  He  was  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  Southeast's  leading  expert  on  African 
witchcraft  or  voodoo,  and  his  collection  of 
books  on  witchcraft  Is  one  of  the  largest  In 
the  country. 

McTeer  died  on  Dec.  28.  The  "High  Sheriff 
of  the  Lowcountry"  will  be  missed  by  bis 
many  friends  and  admirers. 


FRIEND  OF  SENATORS-JOSEPH  V. 
MACHUGH 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  respect  and  honor  to  a  friend  of 
everv  U  S.  Senator.  Josenh  V.  Machugh, 
9.25  A  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  Joe 
Machugh  has  known  every  person  to 
serve  as  a  U.S.  Senator  for  more  than 
30  years.  His  warm  personaUty,  his 
meaningful  handshake,  his  pleasant 
smile,  his  affable  friendship,  his  percep- 
tive wisdom  and  intelligent  counsel,  have 
aided  each  Senator  in  carrying  out  his 
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responsibilities  and  fulfilling  his  duties. 
He  has  been  called  on  many  occasions, 
the  Bernard  Baruch  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
cent white  paper  entitled  "Skillful  Guid- 
ance— Secret  Weapons  To  Resolve  Con- 
troversy" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Skillful  Qtjidance — Secret  Weapon  To 
Resolve  Controversy 

Despite  effort  to  end  poverty  In  America — 
Holy  Writ  says:  "For  ye  have  the  poor  always 
with  you;"  and  problems,  controversy  and 
crises  still  plague  people — everywhere!  To 
meet  a  problem — start  at  the  beginning,  rec- 
ognition of  which  requires  rare  understand- 
ing of  human  nature — and  objectivity.  Po- 
Uticos  oft  proclaim:  "I  know  problems  of 
my  constituency"  but  just  knowing  there  are 
problems  is  a  far  cry  from  coping  with  them. 
Understanding  complex  situations  calls  for 
detailed  familiarity  with  origin,  cause  and 
growth  of  the  problem.  Only  after  objective 
analysis — should  decision  be  made  about 
what  to  do.  An  early  query  could  be:  Is  there 
any  precedent  concerning  a  similar  plight? 
What  happened  in  that  case?  Did  it  suc- 
ceed? If  not,  why  not?  Were  any  further  ef- 
forts made  thereafter? 

No  generalization  (Including  this  one) 
Invariably  is  true.  Yet,  with  wide  pertinence 
it  is  safe  to  say:  "Every  controversy  involves 
opposite  points  of  view."  Isn't  that  exactly 
what  controversy  is  all  about?  In  meeting  a 
challenge — one  priority  should  seek  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  those  conflicting  views? 
Thomas  Eliot  said:  "Humility  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  virtues  to  achieve."  For  It  puts 
others'  Interest  before  self.  So,  early  atten- 
tion should  focus  not  on  their  own  views 
(only  too  clearly  known) — but  on  views 
flrmly  held  by  opponents!  Lawyers  are  wont 
to  assume  "Role  of  The  Devil's  Advocate"  to 
grasp  more  fully  those  opposing  stances. 

In  the  majestic  field  of  civil  law — early 
English  Courts  were:  "of  law"  and  "of 
equity."  The  latter  originally  were  called: 
"Courts  of  the  King's  Consclen-e"  before 
being  renamed  as  Equity  Courts — which  were 
considered  neressary  for  broad  administra- 
tion of  justice — previously  hampered  by  both 
Inadequacy  and  rigidity  of  Law  Courts  when 
operating  alone.  One  maxim  of  equity  pre- 
scribed that:  "No  recourse  to  an  equity 
court  would  be  allowed — if  already  there 
exists  a  plain,  adequate  and  complete  rem- 
edy at  law!"  The  maxim  is  cited  here  In  a 
belief  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  alternative 
methods  for  settling  controversy:  Media- 
tion, primarily  analytical  and  persuasive: 
and  enforcement,  which  entail  constraint 
and  penaltv. 

When  "those  other  viewpoints"  have  been 
Isolated  and  considered  Im-^artlally  "a  mood 
for  Mediation"  may  be  near  at  hand — pro- 
vided resort  to  mandatory  enforcement  Is 
being  held  In  abeyance!  The  word  mediate 
{from  Latin  roots)  means  "to  halve"  or 
"being  in  the  middle."  Mediator  is  a  person 
interposed  between  opposing  Parties — as 
equal  friend  of  each— to  effect  reconcilia- 
tion between  them.  Doesn't  that  definition 
demonstrate  convincingly  that  before  any 
mediation  Is  Initiated — The  Mediator  must 
have  been  accented  on  both  sides?  Ex»^erl- 
enced  mediators  lose  no  time  making  those 
other  views  known  to  all  concerned,  thereby 
laying  a  foundation  for  gradual  approach  to 
complete  settlement  of  the  controversy.  For, 
when  each  side  hears  Its  stance  emphasized 
to  the  opponents— a  sense  of  victory  (If  mi- 
nor) emerges  on  both  sides,  leaving  an  o-en 
door  for  still  further  reconciliation. 

Two  guidelines  come  to  mind:  "Dialogue 
defuses  dangers"  (because,  as  opponents  talk- 
together— forceful  confrontation— at  least  is 
delayed;)   and  "with  wisdom— every  contro- 


versy can  be  resolved."  They  are  titles  of  two 
earlier  Essays  by  the  Writer,  some  context  of 
which  may  help  to  clarify  the  basic  theme  of 
this  Essay.  Perhaps  a  foremost  need  today — 
many  more  Mediators  with  "a  forte  of  visual- 
izing workable  balances  between  extremes 
that  threaten  continuance  of  powder  kegs: 
and  supplemented  by  compelling  persuasive- 
ness "to  win  over  adamant  opponents  with 
deep-rooted  and  long-simmering  grievances." 
That  priceless  qualification  may  restrain 
and/or  prevent  resort  to  more  costly,  dan- 
gerous and  "futile  use  of  naked  force"  that 
finally  could  destroy  the  fabric  and  substance 
of  modern  Civilization. 

Like  parents,  teachers  and  all  true  lead- 
ers— Skilled  Mediators,  with  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  (including  its  difficulties 
and  dangers) — show  the  way  to  willing  fol- 
lowers. As  a  pragmatic  experience — just 
ponder  perceptively  and  presclently  this 
trenchant  triad,  provocative  thought: 

(1)  Is  there — "a  guidance  gap?" 

(2)  Oood  guidance — generates  gradual 
gains: 

(3)  Accordingly — why  not — get  with 
skilled  guidance? 

Composed  January  15,  1980  by:  Joseph  V. 
Machugh. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  iiis 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

fThe  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT  TO  AGREEMENT  FOR 
COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  156 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  documents, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  123  d  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2153),  as  amended,  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Agreement  for 
Coooeration  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  accompanied  by  these  items: 
— My  written  determination,  approval 
and   authorization   concerning   the 
Agreement; 
— The  memorandum  of  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  with  the  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion Assessment  Statement  concern- 
ing the  amendment; 
— The  Joint  memorandum  submitted 
to  me  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Energy,  which  includes  a  sum- 


mary   of    the    provisions    of    the 
amendment;  and 

— The  views  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

The  United  States  began  negotiating 
for  the  proposed  amendment  in  late  1977. 
This  was  done  in  anticipation  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act,  which  calls  upon  me  to  renegotiate 
existing  agreements  for  peaceful  nuclear 
cooperation  so  as  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  Act's  provisions.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  United  States-IAEA  agreement 
will  meet  all  statutory  requirements  once 
this  amendment  is  added. 

The  IAEA  is  a  key  element  in  the 
framework  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  forward  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  strengthen  our  coop- 
eration with  the  Agency.  The  proposed 
amendment  will,  in  my  view,  further  the 
non-proliferation  and  other  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  interested  agencies 
in  reviewing  the  proposed  amendment 
and  have  determined  that  its  perform- 
ance will  promote,  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to.  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security.  Accordingly, 
I  have  approved  the  agreement  and  au- 
thorized its  execution,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  it  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

JiHMY  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  1.  1980. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  SWISS  CONFEDERATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM    157 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  documents, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  233(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
(P.L.  95-216,  42  U.S.C.  1305  note),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Swiss  Confederation  on  Social  Se- 
curity, signed  on  July  18,  1979,  the  Final 
Protocol  to  the  1979  Agreement,  also 
signed  on  July  18,  1979,  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Agreement  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  1979  Agreement,  signed  on 
December  20,  1979. 

These  U.S.-Swiss  agreements  are  sim- 
ilar in  objective  to  the  U.S.-Italian  social 
security  agreements  that  I  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  February  28, 1978,  and 
to  the  U.S.-West  Germany  social  security 
agreements  that  I  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  February  28,  1979.  These  bilat- 
eral agreements,  which  are  generally 
known  as  totalization  agreements,  pro- 
vide for  limited  coordination  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  social  se- 
curity systems  to  overcome  the  problems 
created  by  gaps  in  protection  and  by 
dual  coverage  and  taxation. 
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I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare,  which  explains  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreements  and  pro- 
vides data  on  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected by  the  Agreements  and  on  their 
efifect  on  social  security  financing,  as  re- 
quired by  the  same  provision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1977. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare join  in  commending  his  Agreement, 
Protocol,  and  Administrative  Agreement. 
JiMMT  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  l,  1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
received  earlier  today,  relative  to  United 
States-Swiss  agreements  on  social  secu- 
rity, be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Finance  and  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  1,  1980,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  423.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
effective,  fair,  Inexpensive,  and  expeditious 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  minor  dis- 
putes. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EXON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  Robert  J.  Murray,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Joseph  Chailes  Zeugerle  in.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  the  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
following  nominations:  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  and  Army  National  Guard, 
there  are  46  appointments  (14  to  the 
grade  of  major  general;  and  32  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general)  (list  begin- 
ning with  Charles  Dounley  Barrett) ;  in 
the  Air  Force,  Gen.  James  A.  Hill,  (age 
56)  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
general  on  the  retired  list,  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  Couth  Mathis.  (age  52)  to  be  gen- 
eral as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Maj.  Gen. 
PhiUp  Charles  Gast,  (age  50)  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general  as  Vice  Commander, 
Tactical  Air  Command,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
William  Richard  Nelson,  (age  53)  to  be 
lieutenant  general  as  Commander,  12th 
Air  Force  (Tactical  Air  Command) ; 
there  are  57  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment (1  to  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral; and  56  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general)    (list  beginning  with  John  T. 


Randerson) ;  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force,  there  are  17  appointments  (5  to 
the  grade  of  major  general;  and  12  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general)  (list  be- 
ginning with  Stuart  P.  French) ;  in  the 
Navy,  Vice  Adm.  Forrest  S.  Petersen 
(age  57)  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list;  and  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  X. 
Kelley  (age  51)  to  be  lieutenant  general, 
as  Commander,  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force,  Readiness  Command,  Mac- 
DiirSir  Force  Base,  Fla.  I  ask  that  these 
nEunes  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  EXON.  In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  873  lieutenant  commanders  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  commander  (list  begin- 
ning with  Charles  E.  Aaker),  there  are 
2,135  officers  for  temporary  and  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  (list  beginning  with 
Robert  J.  Abbott) ;  and  in  the  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  there  are  598  temporary 
and  permanent  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  commander  (list  beginning  with  John 
W.  Aldis) ;  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
there  are  159  graduates  for  appointaient 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  (list  beginning  with  John 
H.  Adams) ;  in  the  Air  Force,  there  are 
700  officers  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  (list  beginning  with  Rallin  J. 
Aars) ;  in  the  Air  Force  and  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  there  are  95  officers  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  beginning  with  Neil  A.  Bar- 
bour) ;  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force, 
there  are  256  officers  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  (list  beginning  with 
Howard  J.  Alexander) ;  and,  in  the  Air 
National  Guard,  there  are  36  officers  for 
promotion  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begirming  with  Maj.  Robert  C.  Bon- 
ham).  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  again, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  appeared  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  December  20,  1979  and  January 
22,  1980,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pack  WOOD)  : 
S.  224S.  A  bin  to  amend  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By     Mr.     DOLE     (for     himself,     Mrs. 
Kassebavm,  and  Mr.  Boren)  : 
S.  2246.  A  bin  to  continue  rail  service  by 
the  ChlcEigo.  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road for  90  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
SJ.  Res.   140.  A  joint  resolution  entitled. 
"Iwo   Jlma   CoRunemoratlon   Day";    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary regulation  of  motor  carriers  of 
property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

MOTOR    CARRIER    REFORM     ACT    OF     1980 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  undertaken  an  intensive  inquiry  into 
the  question  of  Federal  regulation  of  the 
motor  carrier  industry.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  this  has  been  the  first  major 
congressional  look  at  the  framework  of 
motor  carrier  regulaticwi  since  the  basic 
statutes  were  enacted  some  45  years  ago. 
During  this  inquiry,  the  committee  held 
some  14  days  of  hearings  and  heard  from 
well  over  200  witnesses  representing 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  firms  and 
individuals  affected  by  truck  trans- 
portation in  this  country. 

The  committee  focused  on  a  great 
number  of  areas.  In  particular,  we  were 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  regulation 
upon  infiation,  fuel  consumption,  small 
communities,  small  shippers,  employees 
within  the  industry,  minorities  and 
small  business  people  desiring  to  get  into 
the  industry  and,  of  course,  the  estab- 
lished carriers  and  shippers  that  make 
up  the  heart  of  the  transportation 
industry. 

When  the  debate  began  last  year,  I 
indicated  that  I  would  approach  the  is- 
sues with  a  completely  open  mind.  I  truly 
believe  that  this  committee  has  given  the 
issues  fair  and  thorough  review.  It  is  now 
time  to  make  the  hard  decisions  that  will 
be  required  to  resolve  the  issues  once  and 
for  all. 

After  sitting  through  these  many  hear- 
ings, listening  to  all  of  the  witnesses,  and 
reviewing  the  evidence  submitted,  I  have 
personally  concluded  that  deregulation 
of  the  trucking  industry  is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  "ITie  transportation  indus- 
try in  this  country  Is  comprised  of  a 
complex  network  of  shippers  and  carriers 
with  longstanding  relations  with  each 
other.  Many  of  these  relationships  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  existing  regulatory 
structure.  To  abruptly  and  totally  dis- 
mantle this  structure  would  be  to  jeopar- 
dize the  stability  and  reliability  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  system.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  decided  that  I  will  not  sup- 
port any  move  to  totally  deregulate  the 
trucking  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  statute  designed  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  1930's  should  re- 
main unchanged  as  we  enter  the  1980's. 
It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
within  the  existing  laws  that  could  and 
should  be  reformed  in  order  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  economy  and  in  the 
transportation  industry  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  45  years. 

Accordingly  today,  together  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon,  the 
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ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  we  are  introducing  the 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980.  This 
is  a  bill  that  would  implement  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  regulatory  structure 
affecting  the  motor  carrier  industry,  but 
would  stop  far  short  of  deregulating  this 
vital  industry.  While  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  who  will  disagree,  this  bill,  in  my 
considered  judgment,  will  lead  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  Nations  transportation 
system,  without  adversely  affecting  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  service  to  small 
communities  and  small  shippers  and  the 
status  of  employees  within  the  motor  car- 
rier industry.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  cer- 
tainly likely  that  some  firms  and  individ- 
uals would  benefit  more  than  others 
from  the  legislation.  For  example,  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  put  a  premium  upon 
the  efficiency  and  effective  management. 
It  will  improve  opportunities  for  minor- 
ities and  small  businesses.  It  will  reward 
innovation  and  creativity. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  accomplish 
something  else.  It  will  bring  an  end  to 
tho  uncertainty  of  the  regulatory  struc- 
ture for  motor  carriers  within  this  coun- 
try. It  will  allow  the  transportation  in- 
dustry to  know  the  ground  rules  in  ad- 
vance and  provides  explicit  direction  to 
the  commission  and  guidelines  within 
which  it  may  operate.  As  you  know,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  I  have  been  very 
critical  of  the  apparent  attempts  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  major  regulatory  changes.  If 
this  bill  is  enacted,  the  roles  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Congress  will  be  clearly 
spelled  out. 

Each  time  I  have  criticized  the  Com- 
mission, I  have  emphasized  that  my  crit- 
icism did  not  necessarily  reach  the 
merits  of  what  the  Commission  was  pro- 
posing, but  the  methods  being  used.  De- 
spite this  consistent  admonition  in  my 
statements,  people  have  frequently  mis- 
interpreted what  I  have  said  as  indicat- 
ing a  deep  disapproval  of  all  Commission 
proposals.  As  will  be  evident  from  re- 
viewing this  legislation,  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  reforms  that  the 
Commission  has  proposed  in  the  past 
few  years  are  constructive  and  beneficial 
to  the  transportation  system.  I  am  how- 
ever, convinced  that  the  Commission's 
approach  of  across-the-board  changes 
for  all  carriers  regardless  of  individual 
circumstances  is  wrong. 

In  this  bill,  the  Commission  will  be 
prohibited  from  wholesale  removal  of 
operating  restrictions  without  looking  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  at  the  effects  of 
each  removal.  The  Commission  will  be 
prohibited  from  instituting  a  so-called 
"master  certificate"  concept  in  which 
one  general  finding  of  public  need  is 
made  for  a  specific  type  of  transporta- 
tion without  looking  at  the  individual 
carriers  and  situations  involved.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  restrictions  on  operat- 
ing rights  should  be  modified.  I  believe 
that  in  many  areas  entry  should  be  rea- 
sonably free.  But  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Commission  has  an  obligation  to 
look  at  each  individual  clrcimistance  to 
decide  whether  the  national  transporta- 


tion policy  would  be  served  by  such 
decisions. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  are  some 
aspects  of  this  bill  that  will  be  contro- 
versial. Perhaps  the  most  significant  is 
the  proposed  phasing-out  over  a  3-year 
period  of  time  of  immunity  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cussing and  voting  upon  single-line 
rates.  In  effect,  this  legislation  puts  a 
3-year  moratorium  on  action  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
already  voted  to  approve  that  would  pro- 
hibit carriers  from  discussing  single- 
line  rates  with  each  other.  I  have  care- 
fully weighed  the  evidence  that  I  have 
seen  on  this  very  sensitive  issue,  and  I 
am  fully  aware  of  its  implications.  There 
are  many  people  within  the  motor  car- 
rier industry  and  many  shippers  who 
believe  that  such  a  change  would  result 
In  serious  problems  with  respect  to 
transportation  pricing.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  others,  including 
the  administration.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  certain  shippers  and  carriers, 
who  are  highly  critical  of  the  proposal 
to  delay  the  action  contemplated  by  the 
Commission  on  this  issue.  In  some  re- 
spects, the  debate  is  between  those  who 
believe  that  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  developing  a  system  that  leads  to 
maximum  stability  of  rates  for  truck 
transportation,  and  those  who  believe 
that  the  system  should  be  structured  to 
allow  maximum  competitive  response  to 
demands  of  the  marketplace. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  many  critics  of 
eliminating  any  degree  of  antitrust  im- 
munity foresee  such  grim  results  is  be- 
cause of  the  incredibly  complicated  and 
complex  structure  of  motor  carrier  rates 
and  tariffs.  It  has  become  abundantly 
clear  to  me  from  my  review  of  this  issue 
that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  simpli- 
fication of  tariffs  and  the  general  rate 
structure  of  the  motor  carrier  Industry. 
This  should  go  hand-ln-hand  with  a 
simplification  of  commodity  descriptions 
and  territorial  limitations.  Such  simpli- 
fications would  greatly  reduce  the  ad- 
verse results  of  modifying  collective  rate- 
making.  But  such  processes  take  time. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  I  believe  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  phase -out  any 
immunity  that  Congress  chooses  to  do  so 
over  a  period  substantially  long  enough 
to  allow  carriers  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  new  environment. 

The  second  reason  for  proposing  such 
a  3-year  phase-in,  quite  frankly,  is  to 
provide  Congress  a  thorough  opportunity 
to  review  the  major  reforms  being  taken 
In  other  areas  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
cedural reforms  being  enacted  in  the  rate 
bureau  structure  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  lifting  of  antitrust  immunity 
for  single-line  rate  discussions.  In  sim- 
ple terms,  the  3-year  delay  provides  us 
with  an  escape  valve  in  case  the  reforms 
that  are  Implemented  do  not  woric  as 
well  as  we  had  hoped. 

Apart  from  this  section,  there  are 
many  other  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
would  streamline  regulation  of  the  motor 
carrier  Industry  by  reducing  procedural 
barriers  to  entering  the  Industry  and  op- 
erating on  a  day-to-day  basis,  provide 
greater  freedom  to  set  rates  in  response 


to  market  demands,  provide  greater  op- 
portunities for  carriers  to  earn  adequate 
profits,  and  provide  more  choices  for 
shippers  In  obtaining  transportation 
services. 

The  Commerce  Committee  will  care- 
fully review  today's  proposal.  Next  week 
we  will  announce  hearings  for  the  week 
of  February  25.  These  hearings  will  focus 
specifically  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  will  allow  the  major  parties  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  and  provide  their 
suggestions  for  changes  to  the  bill. 

We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  all  inter- 
ested and  affected  parties  and  would  wel- 
come comments  or  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. I  can  assure  you  that  this  bill 
is  not  cast  in  concrete.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  and  I  are  far  from  infallible. 

Oral  testimony  will  be  severely  limited, 
but  we  encourage  any  Interested  parties 
to  submit  in  writing  their  soeclfic  pro- 
posals for  amendments  of  this  bill,  or  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  general  comments 
on  the  bill. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  given  my 
personal  commitment  to  doing  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  see  that  a  bill 
is  on  the  desk  of  the  President  by  no 
later  than  June  1,  1980.  My  counterparts 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Public 
^"i'^orks  Committee,  Chairman  Bizz 
Johnson  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Jim  Howard,  have 
joined  with  me  in  a  commitment  toward 
this  goal.  The  Commerce  Committee,  as 
a  result,  will  proceed  to  markup  quickly 
after  the  hearings  have  been  held.  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  a 
completely  bipartisan  effort.  I  commend 
greatly  the  participation  and  leadership 
of  Senator  Packwood  on  this  issue  in 
the  committee.  His  views  and  Insights 
on  this  subject  have  been  of  extreme 
value,  and  his  active  participation  in  the 
hearing  process  has  been  unduplicated 
by  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  days  I  shall 
submit  a  detailed  section-by-section 
analysis  of  this  bill.  In  the  meantime, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  224S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Carrier  Re- 
form Act  of  1980". 

FDRPOSE   OF   THE   BIU, 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  Is  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  unnecessary 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  a 
safe,  sound,  competitive,  and  fuel  efficient 
motor  carrier  system  Is  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  national  economy  and  a 
strong  national  defense;  that  the  statutes 
governing  Federal  regulation  of  the  motor 
carrier  industry  are  outdated  and  must  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  transportation  needs 
and  realities  of  the  IQSO's;  that  historically 
the  existing  regulatory  structure  has  tended 
to  Inhibit  market  entry,  carrier  growth, 
maximum  utilization  of  equipment  and 
energy  resources,  and  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  others  to  enter  the  trucking 
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Industry;  that  protective  regulation  has 
resulted  In  operating  Inefficiencies  and  anti- 
competitive pricing;  that  in  order  to  reduce 
the  uncertainty  felt  by  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation industry,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommlEslon  should  be  given  explicit  direc- 
tion foiT  regulation  of  the  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry and  well-deflned  parameters  within 
which  it  may  act  pursuant  to  congressional 
policy;  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress;  and  that  legislative  and  resulting 
changes  should  be  Implemented  with  the 
least  amount  of  disruption  to  the  trans- 
portation system  consistent  with  the  scope 
of  the  reforms  enacted. 

NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION   POLXCT 

Sec.  4.  Section  1010(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  substituting  •';"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  "Indus- 
try." and  substituting  "industry;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  With  respect  to  transportation  of 
property  by  motor  carrier,  to  rely  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  upon  actual  and 
potential  competition  In  order  to  (A)  meet 
the  needs  of  shippers  and  receivers;  (B) 
allow  a  variety  of  quality  and  price  options 
to  meet  changing  market  demands;  (C) 
achieve  maximum  utilization  of  equipment 
and  energy  resources;  (D)  enable  efficient 
and  well-managed  carriers  to  earn  adequate 
profits,  attract  capital,  and  maintain  fair 
wages  and  working  conditions;  (E)  provide 
service  to  small  communities  and  small  ship- 
pers; and  (F)  improve  and  maintain  a  sound 
privately  owned  motor  carrier  system.". 

MOTOR    CARRIER    ENTRY    POLICY 

Sec.  5.  Section  10922  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "of 
passengers"  after  "motor  common  carriers"; 

(2)  by  redesiguating  subsections  (b),  (c). 
(d),  (e),  and  (f),  and  all  cross  references 
thereto,  as  subsections  (c) ,  (d) ,  (e) ,  (f ) ,  and 
(g),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  to  a  person  authorizing  that  per- 
son to  provide  transportation  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under  this 
subchapter  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
property — 

"(A)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
person  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  l>e  authorized  by  the  cer- 
tificate and  to  comply  with  this  subtitle  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Commission;  and 

"(B)  unless  the  Conunlsslon  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  a  preponderance  of  evidence  In  the 
record,  or  upon  Its  own  initiative,  that  the 
transportation  to  be  provided  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  present  or  future  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  In  making  a  de- 
termination pursuant  to  this  subparagraph, 
the  Commission  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  transportation  policy  set  forth 
In  section  lOlOl  (a)  of  this  title; 

"(II)  evidence  of  public  support  for  an 
application  or  other  demonstration  of  public 
need;  and 

"(ill)  the  existing  quality  and  quantity 
of  service,  but  shall  not  find  that  diversion 
of  revenue  or  traffic  from  an  existing  carrier 
Is  In  and  of  Itself  inconsistent  with  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity. 

"(2)  In  no  event  may  the  Commission 
issue  any  certificate  based  upon  general 
findings  regarding  public  convenience  and 
necessity  developed  in  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (1) 
(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  for 
applications  for  authority  to  provide — 


"(A)  transportation  to  any  point  not 
served  by  a  motor  carrier  of  property  certifi- 
cated under  this  section; 

"(B)  transportation  services  as  a  direct 
substitute  for  abandoned  rail  service  if  such 
application  Is  filed  no  later  than  90  days 
after  such  abandonment; 

"(C)  transportation  for  the  United  States 
Oovernment  of  commodities  other  than  used 
household  goods,  hazardous  or  secret  mate- 
rials, and  sensitive  weapons  and  munitions; 
or 

"(D)  transportation  of  packages  weighing 
100  pounds  or  less  If  transported  In  a  motor 
vehicle  In  which  no  one  package  exceeds  100 
pounds:  Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  any  carrier  hold- 
ing authority  under  this  subparagraph  oper- 
ating one  or  more  commercial  motor  vehicles 
with  a  gross  vehicle  weight  rating  of  10,000 
pounds  or  greater  shall  be  subject  to  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  respect  to  its  entire  operations. 
Including  the  operations  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  with  gross  vehicle  weight  ratings  less 
than  10,000  pounds. 

"(4)  No  motor  carrier  of  property  may 
protest  an  application  to  provide  transpor- 
tation as  a  motor  common  carrier  of  property 
filed  under  this  section  unless — 

"(A)  it  possesses  authority  to  handle.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  traffic  for  which  author- 
ity Is  applied.  Is  wl'.ling  and  able  to  provide 
service  that  meets  the  reasonable  needs  of 
the  shippers  involved,  and  has  performed 
service  within  the  scope  of  the  application 
during  the  previous  12-month  period; 

"(B)  it  has  filed  an  application  prior  In 
time  to  the  application  being  considered  for 
substantially  the  same  traffic;  or 

"(C)  the  Commission  grants  leave  to  inter- 
vene upon  a  showing  of  other  legitimate  In- 
terests that  are  not  contrary  to  the  transpor- 
tation policy  set  forth  in  section  10101(a)  of 
this  title. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  no  contract 
motor  carrier  of  property  may  protest  an 
application  to  provide  transportation  as  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  property  filed  under 
this  section.". 

REMOVAL  OF  CBSTAIN  RESTRICTIONS  ON  MOTOR 
CARRIER  OPERATION 

SEC  6.  Section  10922  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection. 

"(h)(1)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall — 

"(A)  eliminate  all  gateway  restrictions  and 
circuitous  route  limitations  Imposed  upon 
motor  common  carriers  of  property;  and 

"(B)  Implement,  by  regulation,  expedited 
procedures  to  process  applications  of  individ- 
ual motor  carriers  of  property  seeking  re- 
moval of  operating  restrictions  in  order  to — 

"(1)  broaden  the  categories  of  commodities 
authorized  by  the  carrier's  certificate; 

"(II)  authorize  transportation  or  service  to 
Intermediate  points  on  the  carrier's  routes; 

"(111)  provide  round-trip  authority  where 
only  one-way  authority  exists; 

"(Iv)  eliminate  unreasonable  or  exceeslvely 
narrow  territorial  limitations;  or 

"(V)  eliminate  any  other  restriction  that 
the  Commission  deems  to  be  wasteful  of  fuel, 
inefficient,  or  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

"(2)  The  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1) 
(C)  of  this  subsection  shall  provide  for  final 
Commission  action  upon  such  applications  by 
no  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  the  ap- 
plication Is  filed  with  the  Commission.  Such 
regulations  shall  also  provide  for  notice  and 
the  opportunity  for  Interested  parties  to 
comment,  but  need  not  provide  for  oral  evi- 
dentiary hearings.  In  granting  or  denying  ap- 
plications under  subparagraph  ( I )  (C)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall  consider. 


among  other  things,  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed restriction  removal  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  energy  resources,  potential  cost  sav- 
ings and  Improved  efficiency,  and  the  trans- 
portation policy  set  forth  In  section  10101(a) 
of  this  title.". 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  10526(a)  (6)  of  title  49, 
United  States,  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "a  motor  vehicle  carrying, 
for  compensation,  only"  and  substituting 
"transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "live- 
stock;" and  substituting  "livestock  and  un- 
cooked meat;"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  "ba- 
nanas," and  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  thereof; 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  inserting  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  livestock  and  poultry  feed,  agricul- 
tural seeds  and  plants,  if  such  commodities 
are  transported  to  a  site  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction or  to  a  business  enterprise  engaged 
tn  the  sale  to  agricultural  producers  of  goods 
used  in  agricultural  production;". 

(b)  Section  10526(a)(8)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fcrilows: 

"(8)  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  In- 
cidental to  transportation  by  aircraft.  Includ- 
ing transportation  of  property  by  motor  ve- 
hicle as  part  of  a  contlnuoijs  movement 
which,  prior  or  subsequent  thereto,  has  been 
or  will  be  transported  by  aircraft,  or  occa- 
sional transportation  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle  In  lieu  of  transportation  by  aircraft 
because  of  adverse  weather  conditions  or  me- 
chanical failure  of  the  aircraft  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  carrier  or 
shipper;  or". 

owner -OPERATORS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  105 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"§  10527.  Exempt  transportation  by  owner- 
operators 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion Interstate  Commerce  CcMnmlsslon  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  under  this  subchapter 
over  transportation  by  a  motor  vehicle  op- 
erated by  an  owner  or  a  person  accompanied 
by  an  owner  if  such  transportation  is  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  owner-opera- 
tor, performed  completely  on  its  own  behalf, 
and  Is — 

"(1)  subsequent  to  a  movement  of  prop- 
erty whose  transportation  Is  exempt  under 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  10526  of  this  sub- 
chapter; 

"(2)  In  a  single  movement  or  in  one  or 
more  of  a  series  of  movements  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  general  area  in  which  such 
motor  vehicle  is  based  or  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  general  area  of  the  origin 
from  which  the  preceding  exempt  movement 
was  made; 

"(3)  at  a  rate,  fare,  or  charge  at  least 
equal  to  the  lowest  rate,  fare,  or  charge  for 
that  same  transportation  filed  and  put  Into 
effect  by  any  certificated  common  carrier; 
and 

"(4)  such  motor  vehicle  Is  registered  with 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  and  such  registration  Is  In  such  motor 
vehicle  and  Indicated  in  such  manner  on 
the  exterior  of  such  motor  vehicle  as  the 
Commission  may  require  by  regulations. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  Issue  a  regis- 
tration to  the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  au- 
thorizing such  person  to  provide  transporta- 
tion under  this  section  If — 

"( 1 )  such  person  flies  with  the  Commission 
a  t>ond,  insurance  policy,  or  other  type  of  se- 
curity approved  by  the  Commission  under 
section  10927  of  this  title  and  of  such  amount 
as  the  Commission  may  determine;  and 

"(2)  such  person  has  designated  In  writing 
and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
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the  Commission  may  Issue,  an  agent  In  each 
State  In  which  such  motor  vehicle  Is  operat- 
ed on  whom  service  of  process  In  a  court  pro- 
ceeding may  be  made. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  expedite  the  Is- 
suance of  registrations  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  by  a  person  holding 
a  registration  under  this  section  shall  nullify 
such  registration.". 

(b)  The  index  for  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
105  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"10527.  Exempt    transportation    by    owner- 
operators.". 

PHIVATE  CASKIAGE 

SBC.  9.  (a)  Section  10524  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  designating  the 
existing  language  as  subsection  (a)  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  transportation  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  transporta- 
tion for  compensation  provided  by  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  corporate  family  for  other 
members  of  the  same  corporate  family  if — 

"(1)  the  parent  notifies  the  Commission  of 
its  intent  or  one  of  its  subsidiaries'  intent  to 
provide  the  transportation; 

"(2)  the  notice  contains  a  list  of  participat- 
ing subsidiaries  and  an  affidavit  that  the  par- 
ent owns  directly  or  indirectly  an  Interest  of 
51  percent  or  more  in  each  of  the  subsidiaries; 

"(3)  the  Commission  publishes  the  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  within  30  days  of  re- 
ceiot:  and 

"(4)  a  Commission-receipted  and  returned 
copy  Is  carried  in  the  cab  of  all  vehicles  con- 
ducting the  transportation. 

"(c)  For  the  ourposes  of  this  section,  a 
'corporate  family'  means  a  corporation  or 
group  of  corporations  consisting  of  a  parent 
and  all  subsidiaries,  including  unincorporat- 
ed divisions  and  other  narts  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  prouD.  in  which  the  parent  owns  di- 
rectly or  indlrectlv  an  Interest  of  51  percent 
or  more  in  each  of  the  subsidiaries.". 

(b)  Section  10102fl3l  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  bv  inserting  "or  a 
member  of  a  comorate  family  as  defined  in 
section  10524(c)  of  this  title."  immediately 
after  "means  a  person,". 

MOTOR   CONTRACT   CARRIPSS 

Src.  10.  (a)(1)  Section  10102(12)  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "a  person  or  a  limited  number  of"  and 
substituting  "o"e  or  more". 

(2)  Section  10923(b)  (2)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  strlkincr  suboaragraph  (A),  and 

(B)  redesitmatine  suboaraeraphs  fB),  (C), 
and  (D) ,  and  all  cross  references  thereto,  as 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C).  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  Section  10923 fd)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  of  oaragraph  (1) 
by  Inserting  the  following  immediately  be- 
fore  the  period  at  tbe  end  thereof:  ".  excent 
that  In  the  case  of  a  contract  carrier,  the 
Conmilsslon  may  not  require  a  contract  car- 
rier to  limit  its  operations  to  carriage  for  a 
particular  Industry  or  within  a  particular 
geographic  area  or  require  a  contract  car- 
rier to  enter  into  contracts  only  with  the 
owner  of  goods  to  be  shiooed";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "or 
number". 

(b)  Section  10930(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "both  a 
certificate  of  a  motor  common  carrier  and 
a  permit  of  a  motor  contract  carrier  issued 
unrter  this  subchapter,  or",  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  if  a  oerson  controls.  Is  controlled  by. 
or  Is  under  conunon  control  with,  another 


person,  one  of  them  may  not  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  water  common  carrier,  while  the 
other  holds  a  permit  of  a  water  contract  car- 
rier, to  transport  property  over  the  same 
route  or  In  the  same  area.". 

(c)  Section  10749  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  "or  mo- 
tor contract  carrier  of  property"  after  "car- 
rier": and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (b)(1)  by  striking  "or 
water  common  carrier"  and  substituting 
"water  common  carrier  or  motor  common 
carrier  of  property". 

(d)  Section  10766(b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "com- 
mon" in  the  first  sentence  and  by  striking 
the  fifth  sentence  thereof. 

(e)  Section  10925  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  On  application  of  the  holder  of  a 
motor  contract  carrier  permit,  or  on  com- 
plaint of  an  interested  party,  or  on  its  own 
initiative,  and  after  notice  and  an  opportun- 
ity for  a  proceeding,  the  Commission  may 
amend  or  revoke  any  part  of  the  permit  and 
Issue  in  its  place  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  operations  of  the  holder 
of  the  permit — 

"(1)  do  not  conform  with  the  operations  of 
p.  motor  contract  carrier:  and 

"(2)  are  those  of  a  motor  common  carrier. 
Any  certificate  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  specify  that  its  holder  is  authorized  to 
provide  transportation  as  a  motor  common 
carrier,  of  the  same  commodities  between 
the  same  points  or  within  the  same  territory 
as  authorized  in  the  permit.". 

ZONE  OP  RATE  FREEDOM  FOR  MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF 
PROPERTY     AND     FREIGHT     FORWARDERS 

Sec.  11.  Section  10708  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Commission  may  not  In- 
vestigate, suspend,  revise,  or  revoke  any  rate 
proposed  by  a  motor  carrier  of  property  or 
freight  forwarder  on  the  grounds  that  such 
rate  Is  unreasonable  on  the  basis  that  It  Is 
too  high  or  too  low  if — 

"(1)  the  carrier  notifies  the  Commission 
that  It  wishes  to  have  the  rate  considered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection;  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  of  increases  or  decreases 
in  any  such  rate  is  not  more  than  10  percent 
above  the  rate  in  effect  1  year  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  proposed  rate,  nor  more 
than  10  percent  below  the  lesser  of  the  rate 
in  effect  on  July  1,  1980,  or  the  rate  In  effect 
1  year  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed rate. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  limit  the 
Commission  authority  to  suspend  and  In- 
vestigate proposed  rates  on  the  basis  that 
such  rates  may  violate  the  provisions  of 
section  10741  of  this  title  or  constitute  preda- 
tory practices  in  contravention  of  the  trans- 
portation policy  set  forth  In  section  10101(a) 
of  this  title.". 

RtTLE  OP  RATEMAKING 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  10701  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

(e)  In  proceedings  to  determine  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rate  levels  for  a  motor  carrier 
of  property  or  group  of  motor  carriers  of 
property,  or  in  proceedings  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  a  territorial  rate  structure 
where  rates  are  proposed  through  agreements 
authorized  by  section  10706  of  this  title,  the 
Commission  shall  authorize  revenue  levels 
that  are  adequate  under  honest,  economical, 
and  efficient  management  to  cover  total 
operating  expenses,  including  the  operation 
of  leased  equipment,  and  depreciation,  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  The  standards  and  pro- 


cedures adopted  by  the  Commission  under 
this  subsection  shall  enable  the  carriers  to 
achieve  revenue  levels  that  will  provide  a 
flow  of  net  Income,  plus  depreciation,  ade- 
quate to  support  prudent  capital  outlays, 
assure  the  repayment  of  a  reasonable  level 
of  debt,  permit  the  raising  of  needed  equity 
capital,  attract  and  retain  capital  in  amounts 
adequate  to  provide  a  sound  motor  carrier 
transportation  system  In  the  United  States, 
and  take  into  account  reasonable  eslmated 
or  foreseeable  future  costs.". 

(b)  Section  10704(b)  (2)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  When  prescribing  a  rate,  classifi- 
cation, rule,  or  practice  for  transportation  or 
service  by  conunon  carriers,  other  than  by 
rail  carrier,  the  Commission  shall  consider, 
among  other  factors,  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
scribed rate,  classification,  rule,  or  practice 
on  the  movement  of  traffic  by  that  carrier. 

"(B)  When  prescribing  a  rate,  classifica- 
tion, rule,  or  practice  for  transportation  or 
service  by  common  carriers  other  than  by 
rail  carrier  or  motor  carrier  of  property  the 
Commission  shall  consider,  among  other  fac- 
tors, the  need  for  revenues  that  are  sufficient, 
under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  let  the  carrier  provide  transpor- 
tation or  service.". 

RATE    BtTREAUS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  10706  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f). 
(g) ,  and  (h) ,  and  all  cross  references  thereto, 
as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h), 
and  (i) ,  respectively,  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  after  subsection  (a) : 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'single-line  rate'  refers  to  a  rate,  charge,  or 
allowance  by  a  single  motor  carrier  of  prop- 
erty that  is  applicable  only  over  Its  line  and 
for  which  the  transportation  can  be  provided 
by  that  carrier. 

"(2)  As  provided  by  this  subsection,  motor 
common  carriers  of  property  may  enter  Into 
agreements  between  two  or  more  such  car- 
riers concerning  rates  (including  charges  be- 
tween carriers  and  compensation  paid  or  re- 
ceived for  the  use  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; allowances,  classifications,  divisions, 
or  rules  related  to  them,  or  procedures  for 
Joint  consideration,  initiation,  or  establish- 
ment of  them.  Such  agreements  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  for  approval  by 
any  carrier  or  carriers  party  thereto  and  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Commission  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  agreement  fulfills  each  require- 
ment of  this  subsection,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  such  agreement  is  inconsistent 
with  the  transportation  policy  set  forth  in 
section  10101(a)  of  this  title.  The  Commis- 
sion may  require  compliance  with  reason- 
able conditions  consistent  with  this  subtitle 
to  assure  that  the  agreement  furthers  that 
transportation  policy.  If  the  Commission  ap- 
proves the  agreement,  it  may  be  made  and 
carried  out  under  its  terms  and  under  the 
conditions  required  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  in  section  12  of 
title  15,  do  not  apply  to  parties  and  other 
persons  with  respect  to  making  or  carrying 
out  the  agreement. 

"(3)  Agreements  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission under  this  sut>sectlon  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  only  If  each  of 
the  following  conditions  are  met: 

"(A)  Each  carrier  party  to  an  agreement 
must  file  with  the  Commission  a  verified 
statement  that  soeclfles  Its  name,  mailing 
address,  and  telephone  number  of  Its  main 
office:  the  names  of  each  of  its  affiliates;  the 
names,  addresses,  and  affiliates  of  each  of  its 
officers  and  directors;  the  names,  addresses, 
and  affiliates  of  each  person,  together  with 
an  affiliate,  owning  or  controlling  any  debt, 
equity,  or  security  Interest  In  it  having  a 
value  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  suboaragraoh.  the  term  'affiliate' 
means  a  person  controlling,  controlled  by. 
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or  under  common  control  or  ownership  with 
another  person  and  'ownership'  means  equity 
holdings  in  a  business  entity  of  at  least  5 
percent. 

"(B)  Any  organization  established  or  con- 
tinued under  an  agreement  approved  under 
this  subsection  must  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

"(1)  the  organization  may  allow  any  mem- 
ber carrier  to  discuss  any  rate  proposal 
docketed  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(3)  (C)  of  this  paragraph  but  after  January  1, 
1981,  only  those  carriers  with  authority  to 
participate  in  the  transportation  to  which 
the  rate  proposal  applies  may  vote  upon  such 
rate  proposal: 

"(11)  the  organization  may  not  Interfere 
with  each  carrier's  right  of  Independent 
action  and  may  not  change  or  cancel  any  rate 
established  by  Independent  action  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  other 
than  a  general  Increase  or  broad  rate  re- 
structuring, except  that  changes  In  such 
rates  may  be  effected,  with  the  consent  of  the 
carrier  or  carriers  that  initiate  the  Independ- 
ent action,  for  the  purpose  of  tariff  sim- 
plification, removal  of  discrimination,  ot 
elimination  of  obsolete  items. 

"(ill)  the  organizAtion  may  not  file  a  pro- 
test or  complaint  with  the  Commission 
against  any  tariff  item  published  by  or  for 
the  account  of  any  motor  carrier  of  property; 

"(Iv)  the  organization  may  not  permit  one 
of  Its  employees  or  any  employee  committee 
to  docket  or  act  upon  any  proposal  effecting 
a  change  in  any  tariff  item  published  by  or 
for  the  account  of  any  of  its  member  car- 
riers, nor  shall  organization  employees  or 
employee  committees  make  specific  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  changes  in  tariff 
items,  except  that  such  employees  or  em- 
ployee committees  shall  not  be  prohibited 
from  reporting  generally  on  statistical  cost 
and  economic  data  with  regard  to  Justifica- 
tion or  lack  of  Justification  for  general  in- 
creases or  broad  rate  restructurings; 

"(V)  upon  request,  the  organization  must 
divulge  to  any  person  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ponent of  a  rule  or  rate  docketed  with  It, 
must  admit  any  person  to  any  meeting  at 
which  rates  or  rules  will  be  discussed  or 
voted  upon,  and  must  divulge  to  any  i>erson 
I  he  vote  cast  by  any  member  carrier  on  any 
proposal  before  the  organization; 

"(vi)  the  organization  may  not  allow  a 
carrier  to  vote  for  one  or  more  other  car- 
riers without  specific  written  authority  from 
the  carrier  being  represented; 

"(vll)  the  organization  may  not  docket 
or  handle  rates  for  Intrastate  transoor- 
tatlon  without  specific  authorization  from 
the  States  involved;  and  dlsoosltion  of  a  rule 
or  rate  docketed  with  It  by  the  120th  day 
after  the  proposal  is  docketed. 

"(C)  No  agreement  approved  under  this 
subsection  may  provide  for  discussion  of  or 
voting  on  rates  proposed  pursuant  to  section 
10708(d)  of  this  title. 

"(D)  Effective  July  1,  1983,  no  agreement 
approved  under  this  subsection  may  provide 
for  discussion  of  or  voting  upon  single-line 
rates. 

"(E)  In  any  proceeding  in  which  a  party 
to  such  proceeding  alleges  that  a  carrier 
voted  or  agreed  on  a  rate  of  allowance  In 
violation  of  this  subsection,  that  party  has 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  vote  or 
agreement  occurred.  A  showing  of  parallel 
behavior  does  not  satisfy  that  burden  bv 
Itself.  ' 

"(F)  The  Commission  shall,  by  regulation 
determine  reasonable  quorum  standards  to 
be  aoDlied  for  meetlnes  of  organizations  es- 
tablished or  continued  under  an  agreement 
approved  under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  No  later  than  Julv  1.  1982.  the  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  of  Transnortation.  and 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  sep- 
arate reports  to  the  Congress  unon  the  prob- 
able effect  of  eliminating  antitrust  Immu- 


nity for  the  discussion  of  single-line  rates 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  upon  the  need  or  lack  of  need  for  con- 
tinued antitrust  Immunity  with  respect  to 
Joint  rates.  Such  reports  shall  describe  the 
preparations  taken  by  the  motor  carrier  In- 
dustry and  shippers  for  the  transition  to 
the  elimination  of  such  Immunity,  estimate 
the  Impact  of  the  elimination  of  such  Im- 
munity upon  rate  levels  and  rate  structures, 
and  describe  the  Impact  of  the  elimination 
of  such  Immunity  upon  the  Commission  and 
Its  staff. 

(c)  Section  10706(c)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by  striking  "(except  a  rail  carrier)" 
and  substituting  "(except  a  rail  carrier  or  a 
motor  carrier  of  property) ". 

LUMPING 

Sec.  14.  (a)  (1)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  111 
of  subtitle  IV  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  section  immediately  after  section 
11108— 

"5  11109.  Loading  and  Unloading  Motor 
Vehicles 

"(a)  Whenever  a  consignor  or  consignee 
requires  that  persons  who  own  or  operate 
motor  vehicles  transporting  products  moving 
in  interstate  commerce  be  assisted  in  load- 
ing or  unloading  of  such  veViicles,  the  con- 
signor or  conslgneee  shall  be  responsible  for 
providing  that  assistance  or  must  compen- 
sate the  persons  who  own  or  operate  such  ve- 
hicles for  all  costs  associated  with  securing 
and  compensating  the  pierson  providing  the 
assistance. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce  or 
attempt  to  coerce  a  person  who  owns  or  op- 
erates motor  ve'ilcles  transporting  products 
moving  In  interstate  commerce  to  employ 
loading  or  unloading  assistance  which  con- 
signors or  consignees  do  not  require  or  which 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  motor  vehicle 
would  not  otherwise  employ." 

(2)  The  Index  to  chapter  111  of  subtitle 
IV  of  title  49.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  item  11108: 
"11109.  Loading  and  unloading  motor  ve- 
hicles.". 

(b)  Section  11109  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Any  person  knowingly  authorizing, 
consentin?  to.  or  permitting  a  violation  of 
section  11109(a)  of  this  title  is  llab'e  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $'0  ooo  for  ei'-h  violation" 

(c)(1)  Chapter  119  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  bv  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 11916: 

"§  11917.  Criminal  Penalties  for  Violations 
of  Rules  Related  to  loading  and 
Unloading  Motor  Vehicles 

"Any  person  that  violates  section  11109(b) 
of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  Imnrl-'oned  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both." 

(2)    The   Index   for   chapter   119   of  title 
49,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
Ine  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"11917.  Criminal  Penalties  for  Violations  of 
Rules  Related  to  Loading  and  Un- 
loading Motor  Vehicles.". 

MOTOR  CARRIER  BROKERS  OF  PROPERTY 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  10924  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "of 
persons"  after  "transportation"  in  the  first 
place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c). 
and  (d)  (and  any  references  thereto)  as 
subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  interstate  Commerce  (Commis- 
sion shall  Issue,  sublect  to  section  10927(b). 
a  license  to  a  person  authorizing  the  person 


to  be  a  broker  for  transportation  of  property 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105,  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  person  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able — 

"(I)  to  be  a  broker  for  transportation  to 
be  authorized  by  the  license:  and 

"(2)  to  comply  with  this  subtitle  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission." 

(b)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  ill  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  section  11108  (and  any 
reference  thereto)  as  section  11109  and  by 
inserting  after  section  11107  the  following 
new  section: 

"J  11108.  Contracts  for  Exempt  Agricultural 
Transportation 
"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  require,  by  regulation,  the  use  of 
written  contracts  governing  the  Interstate 
movement  by  motor  vehicle  of  property  de- 
scribed in  section  10526(a)  (6)  of  this  sub- 
title. In  promulgating  such  regulation,  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  the  minimum  re- 
quirements and  conditions  of  such  written 
contracts." 

(c)  The  index  for  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
111.  title  49.  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
11108,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"11108.  Contracts  for  exempt  agricultural 
transportation. 

"11109.  Water  carriers  subject  to  unreason- 
able discrimination  in  foreign 
transportation.". 

FINANCE    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  11302(b)  of  title  49, 
United  States  (Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "more  than  $1,000,000"  and 
substituting  "more  than  $5,000,000";  and 

(2)  striking  "more  than  $200,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "more  than  $1,000,000". 

(b)  Section  11343(d)(1)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  "more 
than  $300,000  "  and  substituting  "more  than 
$1,000,000". 

UNIFORM  STATE  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  17.  Congress  hereby  declares  and  finds 
that  the  Individual  State  regulations  and  re- 
quirements Imposed  upon  Interstate  motor 
carriers  regarding  licensing,  registration,  and 
filings  are  in  many  instances  confusing,  lack- 
ing in  uniformity,  unnecessarily  duplicative, 
and  burdensome  and  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  minimize  the  burdens  of  such  reg- 
ulations while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  State  in  such 
regulations.  Therefore,  the  Congress  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  States  and  the  various  SUte 
agencies  which  administer  such  requirements 
and  regulations  and  with  the  motor  carrier 
industry,  including  both  the  regulated  and 
unregulated  segments,  to  develop  legislative 
or  other  recommendations  to  provide  a  more 
efficient  and  equitable  system  of  State  regula- 
tions for  interstate  motor  carriers.  Such  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  made  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  18  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

POOLING    ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  18.  Section  11342  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  language  in  subsection 
(a)  following  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d) ,  and  all  cross  references  thereto,  as  sub- 
sections (c),  (d).  and  (e),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section immediately  after  subsection  (a) : 

"(b)  Any  motor  common  carrier  of  prop- 
erty that  is  a  party  to  such  an  agreement  or 
combination  may  apply  for  Commission  ap- 
proval of  such  agreement  or  combination  by 
filing  said  agreement  or  combination  with 
the  Commission  not  less  than  30  days  before 
Its  effective  date.  Prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  agreement  or  combination,  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  whether  the  agree- 
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ment  or  combination  Is  of  major  transporta- 
tion Importance  and  whether  there  is  sub- 
Bt«uitlal  likelihood  that  the  agreement  or 
combination  will  unduly  restrain  competi- 
tion. If  the  Commls~lon  determines  that 
neither  of  these  two  factors  exists,  it  shall, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  contained  In  the 
agreement  or  combination  and  without  hear- 
ing, approve  the  agreement  or  combination. 
If  the  Commission  determines  either  that  the 
agreement  or  combination  Is  of  major  trans- 
portation Importance  or  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  agreement  or 
combination  will  unduly  restrain  competi- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  enter  upon  a 
hearing  concerning  whether  the  agreement 
or  combination  will  be  In  the  Interest  of 
better  service  to  the  public  or  of  economy  In 
operation  and  whether  It  will  unduly  re- 
strain competition:  and  shall  suspend  opera- 
tion of  such  agreement  or  combination  pend- 
ing such  hearing  and  final  decision  thereon. 
After  full  hearing,  the  Commission  shall  ( 1 ) 
Indicate  to  what  extent  It  finds  that  the 
agreement  or  combination  will  be  In  the 
Interest  of  better  service  to  the  public  or 
of  economy  In  operation,  and  will  not  unduly 
restrain  competition,  and  (2)  to  that  extent, 
approve  and  authorize  the  agreement  or  com- 
bination, ir  assented  to  by  all  the  carriers 
party  to  the  agreement  or  combination, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  for 
such  consideration  between  such  carriers 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
shall  be  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  Just 
and  reasonable.". 

JOINT    BATES    AND    THBOtJCH    RATES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  10703(b)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ",  n  (Insofar  as  motor  carriers  of  prop- 
erty are  concerned) "  Immediately  after  "sub- 
chapter I". 

(b)  Section  10705(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
by  striking  "(except  a  motor  common  car- 
rier of  property)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph Immediately  after  paragraph  (2) : 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  not  require  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  property,  without 
Its  consent,  to  Include  In  such  through  route 
substantially  lees  than  the  entire  length  of 
Its  route  and  the  route  of  any  Intermediate 
carrier  operated  In  conjunction  and  under  a 
common  management  or  control  with  such 
motor  common  carrier  of  property  which  lies 
between  the  termini  of  such  proposed 
through  routes  (A)  unless  such  Inclusion  of 
lines  would  make  the  through  route  unrea- 
sonably circuitous  as  compared  with  another 
practicable  through  route  which  could  other- 
wise be  established  or  (B)  unless  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  through  route  pro- 
posed to  be  established  Is  needed  In  order 
to  provide  adequate,  more  efficient  or  more 
economic  transportation,  except  that,  in  pre- 
scribing through  routes  the  Commission 
shall,  so  far  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest,  and  subject  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions In  clauses  (A)  and  (B) ,  give  reasonable 
preference  to  the  carrier  which  originates 
the  traffic". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  10705 
(b)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "rail  or  water  carrier" 
and  substituting  "rail  carrier,  motor  carrier 
of  property,  or  water  carrier". 

(d)  Section  10705  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code.  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsectlona  (d).  (e),  and  (f),  and  all  cross 
references  thereto,  as  subsections  (e)  (f) 
and  (g) .  respectively,  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  Immediately  after 
subsection  (c) : 

"(d)  All  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers  of 
property,  or  water  carriers  party  to  a  through 
rout*  and  Joint  rate  whether  established  by 


such  carriers  under  section  10703  of  this  title 
or  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section  shall  promptly  pay  divisions  or  maJce 
interline  settlements,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  other  carriers  party  to  such  through 
route  and  Joint  rate.  In  the  event  of  undue 
delinquency  In  the  settlement  of  such  divi- 
sions or  Interline  settlements,  such  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates  may  be  suspended  or 
canceled  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission.". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10706(e) 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  striking  "a 
rail  or  water  common  carrier  tariff"  and  sub- 
stituting "a  tarllT  of  a  rail  carrier,  motor 
carrier  of  property,  or  »rater  carrier". 

TEMPORART    AUTHORTTtES    AND    EMERGENCY 
TEMPORARY   AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  20.  Section  10928  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  designating  the  existing  section  as 
subsection  "(a)"; 

(2)  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act)  "of  passengers"  after 
"motor  carrier"  each  time  that  term  appears: 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  11 
of  chapter  103  of  this  title  and  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
may  grant  a  motor  carrier  of  property  tem- 
porary authority  to  provide  transportation  to 
a  place  or  In  an  area  having  no  motor  carrier 
of  property  capable  of  meeting  the  Immedi- 
ate needs  of  the  place  or  area.  Unless  sus- 
pended or  revoked,  the  Commission  may 
grant  the  temporary  authority  for  not  more 
than  180  days.  A  grant  of  temporary  author- 
ity does  not  establish  a  presumption  that 
permanent  authority  to  provide  transporta- 
tion will  be  granted  under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion upon  an  application  filed  under  this 
subsection  no  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  the  application  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(c)(1)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  103  of  this  title  and  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
may  grant  a  motor  carrier  of  property  emer- 
gency temporary  authority  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  a  place  or  in  an  area  having  no 
motor  carrier  of  property  capable  of  meeting 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  place  or  area.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  due  to 
emergency  conditions,  there  Is  not  sufficient 
time  to  process  an  application  for  temporary 
authority  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Unless  suBp>ended  or  revoked,  the  Com- 
mission may  grant  the  emergency  temporary 
authority  for  not  more  than  30  days  unless 
extended  by  the  Commission  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  90  days.  A  grant  of  emer- 
gency temporeu-y  authority  does  not  estab- 
lish a  presumption  that  permanent  author- 
ity to  provide  transportation  will  be  granted 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion upon  an  application  filed  under  this 
subsection  no  later  than  15  days  after  the 
application  is  filed  with  the  Commission.". 

PROCEnURAL  REFORM 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  10322  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  paragraphs  (a)(1)  and  (a) 
(2)  as  follows: 

"(1)  an  exception  to  the  initial  decision 
Is  filed  by  an  Interested  party  during  the 
20-day  period  or  by  the  end  of  an  extended 
period  If  authorized  by  the  Commission  or  a 
division:  or 

"(2)  the  Commission  or  a  division  stays  or 
postpones  the  Initial  decision.". 

(2)  amending  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion  (b)    to  read  as  follows:   "If  an  Initial 


decision  Is  reviewed.  It  may  be  stayed  or 
postponed  pending  final  determination  of  the 
matter."  ;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  the  proceeding  Involves  an  appli- 
cation for  a  motor  carrier  certificate  or  per- 
mit under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  109  of 
this  title,  the  Commission  shall  take  final 
action  upon  an  application  no  later  than 
270  days  after  the  application  Is  filed  with 
the  Commission." 

(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  10323 
(a)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commis- 
sion may  limit  the  right  to  apply  for  re- 
hearing, reargument.  or  reconsideration  of  a 
decision  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  to 
a  proceeding  or  class  of  proceedings  Involv- 
ing Issues  of  general  transportation  Impor- 
tance." 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  11701(c)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"related  to  a  rail  carrier". 

(b)  Section  11702(a)  (4)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  through  Ite  own  attorneys — 

"(A)  to  enjoin  a  motor  carrier  or  broker 
providing  transportation  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  from  violating 
this  subtitle,  or  from  violating  an  order  is- 
sued, regulation  prescribed,  or  certificate, 
permit,  or  license  issued  under  this  subtitle: 

"(B)  to  compel  a  motor  carrier  or  broker 
providing  transportation  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  to  comply  with 
this  subtitle,  or  to  comply  with  an  order 
Issued,  regulation  prescribed,  or  certificate, 
permit,  or  license  Issued  under  this  subtitle; 

"(C)  to  compel  a  motor  carrier  or  broker 
providing  transportation  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  105  to  pay  the  civil  penalties  set 
out  In  chapter  119  of  this  subtitle;  and 

"(D)  on  behalf  of  a  person  to  compel  a 
motor  common  carrier  providing  transporta- 
tion or  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  105  of  this  title  to  provide  that 
transportation  or  service  to  that  person  in 
compliance  with  this  subtitle  at  the  same 
rate  charged  or  on  conditions  as  favorable  as 
those  given  by  the  carrier,  for  like  traffic 
under  similar  conditions  to  another  person;". 

(c)  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Consumer 
Product  Sifetv  Commission."  and  substitut- 
ing "Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.". 

COOPERATIVE    AND    SHIPPER    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  10526  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(5)  by  striking  the 
words  "association,  except"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  substituting  "association,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section;"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  chapters  ill,  117, 
and  119  of  this  subtitle,  the  Commission  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  under  this  subchapter 
over  a  motor  vehicle  controlled  and  operated 
by  a  cooperative  association  (as  defined  by 
section  114IJ(a)  of  title  12)  or  by  a  federa- 
tion of  cooperative  associations  if  the  federa- 
tion has  no  greater  power  or  purposes  than 
a  cooperative  association,  which  provides 
transportation  for  compensation  between  a 
place  In  a  State  and  a  place  in  another  State, 
or  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  another 
place  In  the  same  State  through  another 
State,  for  a  nonmember. 

"(2)  The  transDortatlon  provided  by  a  co- 
operative   association   or   federation    under 
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paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  (except  for 
transportation  otherwise  exempt  under  this 
subchapter )  — 

"(A)  for  a  nonmember  that  Is  not  a 
farmer,  cooperative  association,  federation, 
or  the  United  States  Government — 

"(1)  shall  be  limited  to  transportation  In- 
cidental to  the  primary  transportation  opera- 
tion of  the  cooperative  association  or  federa- 
tion and  necessary  for  Its  effective  perform- 
ance; 

"(11)  may  not  exceed  In  each  fiscal  year  35 
percent  of  the  total  transportation  of  the 
cooperative  association  or  federation  between 
those  places,  measured  by  tonnage:  and 

"(ill)  shall  be  provided  only  after  the  co- 
operative association  or  federation  notifies 
the  Commission  of  Its  Intent  to  provide  the 
transDortation;  and 

"(B)  for  all  nonmembers  may  not  exceed 
In  eaoh  fiscal  year,  measured  by  tonnage,  the 
total  transportation  between  those  places  for 
the  cooperative  association  or  federation  and 
Its  members  during  that  fiscal  year." 

(b)  Section  10562  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Commission"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "house- 
hold goods;"  and  substituting  "household 
goods;  or"; 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (3); 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3) ;  and 

(5)  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  chapters  111, 
117,  and  119  of  this  subtitle,  the  Commission 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  under  this  sub- 
chapter over  the  service  of  a  shipper  or  a 
group  of  shippers  In  consolldatlne  or  distrib- 
uting freight  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  in  order 
for  the  shipper  or  members  of  the  group  to 
secure  carload,  truckload,  or  other  volume 
rates.". 

(c)  Section  11144(c)  of  title  49,  United 
Stages  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commission  mav  prescribe  the 
form  of  records  to  be  maintained  by — 

"(A)  a  cooperative  association  or  federa- 
tion of  cooperative  associations  providing 
traniportatlon  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
^he  Comml«'on  ui,der  section  10526(c)  of 
this  title:  and 

"(B)  a  shipper  or  group  of  shippers  pro- 
viding service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  section  10Sfi2(b)  of 
this  title  to  the  extent  such  records  are  re- 
lated to  that  transportation  or  service. 

"  ( 2 )  The  Commission  or  any  employee  des- 
Ignate-l  bv  the  Commission,  may  on  demand 
and  display  of  proper  credentials — 

"(A)  Inspect  and  examine  flhe  lands,  build- 
ings, and  eoulnment  of  such  cooperative  as- 
sociation or  federation  of  coooeratlve  asso- 
ciations, or  such  shipper  or  group  of  shippers: 
and 

"(B)  Inspect  and  copy  anv  record  related 
to  that  transportation  or  service  of  such  co- 
ooeratlve association  or  federation  of  cooper- 
ative associations,  and  such  shipper  or  group 
of  shlpoers.". 

(d)  Section  lll45fa)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  substituting  ";"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "services." 
and  substituting;  "services;  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  a  cooperative  association  or  federa- 
tion of  cooperative  associations,  providing 
transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  section  10526fc)  of 
this  title,  and  a  shipper  or  group  of  shippers 
providing  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
or  the  Commission  under  section  10562(b) 
or  this  title,  to  file  reports  with  the  Commis- 
sion containing  answers  to  questions  about 
that  transportation  or  service." 


(e)  Section  11702(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  substituting  ";"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  "title." 
and  substituting  "title;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (7)  to  read 
ss  folio >vs: 

"(7)   through  its  own  attorneys — 

"(A)  to  enjoin  a  cooperative  association  or 
federation  of  cooperative  as-soclatlons  provid- 
ing transportation  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction  under  section  10526(c)  of 
this  title,  or  a  shipper  or  group  of  shippers 
providing  service  subject  to  the  Commission  s 
Jurisdiction  under  section  10562(b)  of  this 
title  from  violating  this  subtitle,  or  an  order 
Issued  or  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
subtitle; 

"(B)  to  compel  a  cooperative  association  or 
federation  of  cooperative  associations  provid- 
ing transportation  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sions Jurisdiction  under  section  10526(c)  of 
this  title,  or  a  shipper  or  group  of  shippers 
providing  service  subject  to  the  Commission  s 
Jurisdiction  under  section  10562(b)  of  this 
title  to  comply  with  this  subtitle,  or  an  order 
issued  or  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
subtitle:  and 

"(C)  to  compel  a  cooperative  association 
or  federation  of  cooperative  associations  pro- 
viding transportation  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction  under  section  10526(c) 
of  this  title,  or  a  shipper  or  group  of  shippers 
providing  service  subject  to  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  under  section  10562(b)  of  this 
title  to  pay  the  civil  penalties  set  out  In 
chapter  119  of  this  subtitle." 

(f)  Section  11901  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (1); 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  A  person  required  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Commission,  answer  a  question,  or 
maintain  a  record  under  this  subtitle  con- 
cerning transportation  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  section 
10526(c)  of  this  title,  or  service  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
section  10562(b)  of  this  title,  or  an  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  that  person  that  (1) 
does  not  make  the  report,  (2)  does  not  spe- 
cifically, completely,  and  truthfully  answer 
the  question.  (3)  does  not  maintain  the  rec- 
ord In  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Commission,  or  (4)  does  not  comply  with 
section  10526(c)  of  this  title,  Is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  violation  and 
for  not  more  than  $250  for  each  additional 
day   the  violation  continues.";   and 

(3)  In  subsection  (1)  (2)  by  inserting  "and 
(h)"  after  "(g)"  and  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  motor  carrier,  broker„cooperatlve 
association  or  federation  of  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, or  the  shipper  or  group  of  shippers 
has  its  principal  office.". 

(g)  Section  11906  of  title  '9.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"motor  carriers  or  brokers"  and  substituting 
"a  motor  carrier,  broifer.  cooperative  asso- 
ciation or  federation  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions providing  transportation  subject  to  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  under  section 
10.'i26(c)  of  this  title,  or  a  shipper  or  group 
of  shippers  providing  service  subject  to  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  under  section 
10562(b)  of  this  title.". 

(h)  Section  11909  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  A  person  required  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Commission,  answer  a  question,  or 
maintain  a  record  under  this  subtitle  about 
transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  section  10526(c)   of 


this  title  or  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  section  10562 
(b)  of  this  title,  or  an  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  that  person,  that  (1)  willfully  does 
not  make  that  report.  (2)  willfully  does  not 
specifically,  completely,  and  truthfully  an- 
swer that  question  in  30  days  from  the  date 
the  Commission  requires  the  question  to  be 
answered.  (3)  willfully  does  not  maintain 
that  record  in  the  form  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission.  (4)  knowingly 
and  willfully  falsifies,  destroys,  mutilates  or 
changes  that  report  or  record.  (5)  knowingly 
and  willfully  files  a  false  report  or  record 
with  the  Commission,  (6)  knowingly  and 
willfully  makes  a  false  or  incomplete  entry 
In  that  record  about  a  business  related  fact 
or  transaction,  or  (7)  knowingly  and  will- 
fully maintains  a  record  in  violation  of  a 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Commission,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  »5.000.". 

(1)  Section  11914  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  When  another  criminal  penalty  is  not 
provided  under  this  chapter,  a  person  that 
knowingly  and  willfully  violates  a  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  or  a  regulation  or  order  pre- 
scribed under  this  subtitle,  related  to  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  section  10526(c)  of  this 
title,  shall  be  fined  at  least  $100  but  not 
more  than  $500  for  the  first  violation  and  at 
least  $200  but  not  more  than  $500  for  a  sub- 
sequent violation.  A  separate  violation 
occurs  each   day  the  violation   continues.". 

CONSOLIDATION,     MERGER.    AND    ACQUISITION    OF 
CONTROL  OF  A  FREIGHT  FORWARDER 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Section  10741(c)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  A  freight  forwarder  providing  service 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  105  of 
this  title  may  not  discriminate  against  a 
carrier  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  I.  IT.  or  in  of  that  chapter  In 
favor  of  a  carrier  controlled  by.  or  luider  com- 
mon control  with,  such  freight  forwarder.". 

(b)  Section  10923(b)(3)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  not  deny  any 
part  of  an  application  for  a  freight  forwarder 
permit  filed  by  a  corporation  controlled  by. 
or  under  common  control  with  a  common 
carrier  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  only 
because  the  service  to  be  provided  by  the 
corporation  will  compete  with  service  pro- 
vided by  another  freight  forwarder  subject 
to  subchapter  IV  of  that  chapter.". 

(c)(1)  Section  11323  of  Utle  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)    Item   11323   of   the  index  to  Chapter 
113  of  subtitle  IV  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"11323.  Repealed  ". 

(d)  Section  11343  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  the  words 
"or  III"  and  substitutmg  "III  or  IV";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  A  transaction  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  which  Involves 
a  freight  forwarder  providing  transportation 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  rv  or  chapter  105  of 
this  title  and  which  is  lawfully  accomplished 
or  effectuated  prior  to  July  1.  1980  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  and  authorized  by  the 
Commission." 

(e)  Section  11702(a)  (2)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
11323". 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Chairman  Cannon  as  co- 
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author  in  introducing  the  Motor  Carrier 
Reform  Act  of  1980.  More  than  1  year 
ago,  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  began  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  existing  motor  carrier 
regulf.tory  structure  which  is  now  in  its 
45th  year.  During  the  process  of  our 
hearing  program,  the  committee  heard 
testimony  from  more  than  200  inter- 
ested parties  representing  Congress,  the 
administration,  the  motor  carrier  and 
railroad  industry,  consumer  representa- 
tives, independent  truck  operators,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  academic  world, 
and  concerned  citizens.  Near  the  end  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  96th  Congress, 
Chairman  Cannon  and  I  stated  that  it 
was  our  intent  to  file  a  motor  carrier  re- 
form blU  by  the  end  of  January  1980.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today  rep- 
resents many  hours  of  negotiations  and 
consultations  between  majority  and  mi- 
nority staff  members  and  representatives 
from  the  administration,  the  motor  car- 
rier industry,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  th<s  legislation  Ls  a  long 
time  in  coming.  The  last  45  years  of  reg- 
ulation have  resulted  in  a  substantial  im- 
passe to  market  entry,  carrier  growth, 
eCBclent  utilization  of  equipment  and  en- 
ergy resources,  and  anticompetitive  pric- 
ing through  rate  bureau  immunity  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry, as  it  exists  today,  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  motor  carrier  networks 
in  the  world.  I  suggest  that  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  It  is  clear 
that  our  present  motor  carrier  network 
can  improve,  can  provide  more  respon- 
sive service  to  the  small  community  and 
remote  shippers,  can  provide  pricing 
which  is  just  as  competitive  as  any 
other  business  In  the  private  sector,  and 
more  importantly,  it  can  have  the  flex- 
ibility to  change  as  our  economy  changes 
and  requires  different  transportation 
forms  and  services. 

TTie  bill  we  are  introducing  today  does 
not  travel  the  deregulation  path  as  far 
as  many  would  like.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  substantial  streamlining  of  many  of 
the  present  regulatory  restraints.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  attempts  to  improve 
the  present  system  through  reform, 
rather  than  total  deregulation.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  provide  my  col- 
leagues with  a  general  overview  of  what 
I  consider  are  the  major  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

Motor  carrier  entry  is  clearly  one  of 
the  issues  in  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  recent  months,  has 
changed  its  attitude  toward  motor  car- 
rier entry  and  has  been  more  progressive 
in  its  issuance  of  extensions  of  existing 
authority  to  carriers  and  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates to  new  market  entrants.  How- 
ever, although  motor  carrier  entry  has 
been  eased  somewhat,  it  is  still  difficult 
for  a  new  entrant  to  receive  operating 
authority.  This  legislation  attempts  to 
ease  entry  by  reducing  the  difficult  find- 
ings that  the  Commission  is  now  required 
to  make  before  a  new  certificate  can  be 
authorized.  Under  this  legislation,  a  car- 
rier must  simply  show  that  he  is  fit,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  provide  the  service  ap- 


plied for.  Further,  the  burden  of  proof 
will  rest  on  protestants,  rather  than  the 
applicant,  as  it  does  today,  to  show  that 
the  requested  authority  is  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest.  This,  in  and  of 
itself,  is  an  important  departure  from 
the  existing  system.  Further,  a  test  for 
consistency  with  the  public  interest  is  not 
required  when  the  market  applied  for  is : 
First,  not  served  by  any  motor  carrier 
presently ;  second,  has  just  suffered  aban- 
doned rail  services;  third,  involves  U.S. 
Government  shipments;  or  fourth,  in- 
volves packages  weighing  100  pounds  or 
less. 

Another  important  digression  from  the 
existing  regulatory  structure  is  the  re- 
quirement that  all  circuitous  route  re- 
strictions be  removed  from  all  motor  car- 
rier certificates.  Farther,  the  bill  requires 
that  regulations  be  implemented  within 
6  months  to  enable  carriers  to:  First, 
substantially  broaden  commodities  which 
they  are  authorized  to  haul;  second,  be- 
gin to  serve  intermediate  points  on  their 
certificates  which  they  are  now  restricted 
from  serving;  and  third,  perform  round- 
trip  service  when  only  one-way  service  is 
now  authorized. 

At  present,  our  national  motor  carrier 
system  has  more  than  100,000  motor  car- 
riers whose  primary  busine.ss  is  the  move- 
ment of  exempt  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Unfortunately,  the  agricultural  ex- 
emption is  narrowly  defined  to  Include 
only  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Section 
6  of  this  legislation  extends  the  agricul- 
tural exemption  to  include  numerous 
other  agricultural  commodities,  not 
necessarily  limited  to  fresh  produce.  Fur- 
ther, independent  owner-operators  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
maximize  the  use  of  their  equipment  will 
now  be  allowed  to  haul  regulated  com- 
modities in  conjunction  with  the  move- 
ment of  their  exempt  commodities.  The 
only  restriction  is  that  the  owner-oper- 
ator is  actually  performing  the  trans- 
portation himself.  This  change  from  the 
existing  agricultural  exemption  and  re- 
straints on  the  activities  of  owner-oper- 
ators will  certainly  result  in  improved 
transportation  efficiencies,  lower  carrier 
costs  in  the  transportation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  increased  conserva- 
tion of  precious  diesel  fuel,  and  reduced 
costs  of  these  commodities  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

At  present,  motor  contract  carriers  are 
limited  to  service  to  eight  shippers  or 
less.  It  is  clear  that  this  segment  of  the 
trucking  industry  provides  a  valuable 
service  to  shippers.  To  put  an  arbitrary 
ceiling  on  their  quantity  of  service  is  in- 
consistent with  our  new  proposed  trans- 
portation policy.  Accordingly,  contract 
carriers  will  be  able  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  number  of  shippers  that  they 
may  contract  with.  Another  reform 
which  Is  also  long  in  coming  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  prohibition  on  intercorpo- 
rate hauling.  This  legislation  enables  any 
company  to  secure  the  for-hlre  transpor- 
tation services  of  any  subsidiary  for 
which  it  owns  51  percent  or  more  of  a 
controlling  interest. 

The  last  major  area  of  concern  I  would 
now  like  to  review  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  most  controver- 
sial. At  present,  motor  carriers  set  their 


transportation  rates  under  the  antitrust 
immunity  umbrella  which  covers  all  dis- 
cussions, proposals,  and  voting  of  rates 
in  motor  carrier  rate  bureau  proceedings. 
This  antitrust  immimity  has  enabled  a 
form  of  legalized  price  fixing.  Testimony 
before  our  committee  has  clearly  sug- 
gested that  the  system  is  anticompetitive 
and  not  in  the  public  interest  with  regard 
to  single-line  movements — movements 
which  can  only  be  performed  by  one 
carrier.  This  legislation  systematically 
removes  the  antitrust  umbrella  from  dis- 
cussions, proposals,  and  voting  in  rate 
bureau  proceedings  on  matters  related  to 
single-line  movements  by  July  1,  1983. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  contention  that 
motor  carriers  should  be  able  to  decide 
what  their  costs  are  for  a  transportation 
movement  from  A  to  B.  The  rates 
charged  by  motor  carriers  should  be  dif- 
ferent. They  should  reflect  their  differ- 
ences In  costs,  labor,  efficiencies  and  In- 
efficiencies, geographical  concerns,  the 
differences  in  equipment,  and  the  varying 
degrees  of  fuel  costs.  There  is  no  reason 
that  efficient  carriers  should  be  obliged 
to  charge  a  rate  in  excess  of  what  it 
would  set  Independently.  Further,  It  Is 
unfair  to  efficient  carriers  that  its  Ineffi- 
cient competitors  are  privileged  to  set  a 
rate  above  what  the  reasonable,  efficient 
level  for  that  particular  carrier  should 
be.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  shipper  to 
get  an  identical  transportation  rate  quote 
from  a  dozen  neighboring  carriers  to  per- 
form the  same  transportation  between 
A  and  B.  Removal  of  the  antitrust  immu- 
nity will  enable  the  carriers  to  begin  to 
compete  on  price,  as  well  as  quality  of 
service. 

To  provide  some  immediate  flexibility 
before  1983.  the  rate  section  in  this  legis- 
lation authorizes  a  zone  of  rat«  free- 
dom for  motor  carriers  in  both  single- 
line  rates  and  joint  rates.  The  carrier 
would  be  free  to  raise  his  rates  10  percent 
above  or  reduce  them  10  percent  below 
the  level  which  the  rate  was  1  year  prior 
to  the  point  of  reference.  This  will  cer- 
tainly provide  immediate  relief  to  ship- 
pers utilizing  joint  rates,  both  before  and 
after  1983. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see,  the 
changes  that  we  are  proposing  are  a 
substantial  digression  from  the  existing 
regulatory  constraints.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  proposing  this  bill  not 
to  break  down  the  quality  of  service  that 
we  have  today,  but  to  improve  upon  a 
system  where  improvement  Is  needed.  It 
is  expected  that  we  will  have  2  additional 
days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation  be- 
fore Chairman  Cannon  and  I  present 
legislation  to  the  full  committee  for  Its 
consideration.  Chairman  Cannon  has 
stated  several  times  that  he  intends  to 
see  that  motor  carrier  reform  legislation 
is  on  the  President's  desk  by  June  1, 
1980.  I  intend  to  channel  all  my  efforts 
to  see  that  this  is  accomplished.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  this  legislation 
closely  in  preparation  for  future  floor 
action.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Boren)  : 

S.  2246.  A  bill  to  continue  rail  service 

by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  &  Pacific 

Railroad  for  90  days;  to  the  Committee 


February  1,  lysu 

on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

ROCK    ISLAND    RAILBOAD    DIRECTED    SERVICE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  keep  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  running.  My  bill  would 
require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  extend  directed  service  over 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  by  the  Kansas 
City  terminal  for  an  additional  90  days. 
Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  Senator 
Kassebaum  and  Senator  Boren. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  is  a  critical 
component  of  the  Great  Plains  economy. 
Thousands  of  cwnmunities  and  shippers 
depend  upon  the  Rock  to  transport  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  manufactured 
goods.  Kansans.  in  particular,  bring  fer- 
tilizer into  the  State  on  the  Rock  Island, 
and  ship  record  crops  to  market  on  the 
Rock  Island.  Many  of  these  communities 
are  not  served  by  other  railroads.  The 
Rock  Island  Railroad  is  their  lifeline. 

Yesterday  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  indicated  that  it  will  not 
extend  directed  service  beyond  the  pres- 
ent March  2  deadline.  I.  and  many  other 
representatives  of  the  Midwestern  States 
served  by  the  Rock  Island,  had  asked  the 
ICC  to  allow  the  Kansas  City  termi- 
nal to  operate  over  this  railroad  for  an 
additional  90  days,  as  allowed  by  law. 
We  argued  that  this  service  was  neces- 
sary to  bridge  the  gap  between  Rock 
Island  service  and  operation  by  healthy 
railroads  now  considering  the  purchase 
of  portions  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 
Apparently,  however,  the  Commissioners 
at  12th  and  Constitution  do  not  perceive 
our  need. 

I  have  talked  with  representatives  of 
a  number  of  railroad  companies  who  are 
seriously  considering  purchasing  major 
segments  of  the  dying  Rock  Island.  They 
feel  that  these  lines  may  be  important  to 
their  development.  However,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete all  of  the  complex  negotiations  in- 
volved in  a  sale  of  this  magnitude  be- 
tween February  1  and  March  2.  Thirty- 
one  days  simply  is  not  enough  time. 
When  March  2  comes,  and  none  of  these 
purchase  agreements  are  sealed,  the 
Kansas  City  terminal  will  discontinue 
service  on  the  Rock  Island  and  begin  the 
process  of  mothballing  the  locomotives. 
Shippers  along  the  line  will  begin  ar- 
ranging for  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Transportation  and  economic  pat- 
terns will  be  disrupted.  The  process  of 
transferring  operation  to  purchasing 
railroads  at  a  later  date  will  be  vastly 
complicated. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  directed 
service  must  be  continued  for  another 
90  days.  The  3  months  of  service  can  act 
as  a  bridge  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  between  the  old  owners  and  the 
new.  It  can  prevent  disruption  and  dis- 
array, and  ease  a  difficult  transition  in 
the  lives  of  affected  communities.  The 
Kansas  City  terminal,  which  has  been 
performing  well  in  a  tough  situation,  can 
best  do  this.  The  cost  of  this  additional 
directed  service  will  be  offset  by  the  sav- 
ings in  shutdown  costs,  which  are  esti- 
mated at  $15  million,  and  the  savings  to 
the  economies  of  the  States  of  the  Mid- 
west. The  alternatives  are  expensive. 
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For  the  good  of  communities  through- 
out the  Midwest  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
healthy,  viable  railroad  system,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  legislation. • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  336,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

S.    414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  414,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  establish  a  uniform  Federal 
patent  procedure  for  small  businesses 
and  nonprofit  organizations;  to  create  a 
consistent  policy  and  procedure  concern- 
ing patentability  of  inventions  made 
with  Federal  assistance;  and  for  other 
related  purposes. 

S.    3168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER )  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
B^ucus)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2166,  a  bill  to  promote  the  development 
of  Native  American  culture  and  art. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2197,  a 
bill  to  credit,  for  certain  purposes,  each 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
each  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
was  seized  and  held  hostage  by  terrorist 
forces  in  Iran  with  1  year  of  service  In 
addition  to  all  other  periods  of  service  to 
which  such  employee  or  member  is  en- 
titled to  be  credited. 

S.     3333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2222,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  time  for  commencing 
actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group  or  on  behalf  of  an  in- 
dividual Indian  whose  land  is  held  in 
trust  or  restricted  status. 
:;.  2237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2237,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  to  prohibit  any 
Federal  official  from  undertaking  recon- 
na  ssance  studies  of  any  plan  for  the  im- 
portation of  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLlTrlON  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hollings) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  131,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  April  10,  1980,  as  "ORT  Cen- 
tennial Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  136,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  March  1980  as 
"Gospel  Music  Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmttt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  60,  a  concurrent  res- 
olut  on  express  ng  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Un=on  of  Soviet  So- 
c  alist  Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Schmitt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  61,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL  MAN- 
AGEMENT KCT—an.  5168 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1647 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WARNER  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Mathias) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  H.R.  5168, 
an  act  to  extend  certain  expiring  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  personnel  man- 
agement of  the  Armed  Forces. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT    COMMriTEE    ON     INDIAN     AJTAlRS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  the  following  public  hearings  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs: 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  February  5. 
1980,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5110. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  S.  1998.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  United  States  to  hold 
in  trust  for  the  Tule  River  Indian  Tribe 
certain  public  domain  lands  formerly  re- 
moved from  the  Tule  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  February 
26,  1980,  beginning  at  10  ajn.  in  room 
5110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  2066.  a 
bill  to  convey  Federal  land  located  In 
Colorado  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe 
and  to  pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe  for 
economic  development. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  February 
28,  1980,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
457,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Tes- 
timony is  invited  regarding  S.  2223,  a  bill 
to  permit  any  Indian  to  transfer  by  will 
restricted  lands  of  such  Indian  to  his  or 
her  heirs  or  lineal  descendants. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  lor  March  6, 
1980,  beginning  at  1^  ajn.  in  room  5110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  S.  1507.  a  bill 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  certain 
claims  and  controversies  involving  the 
waters  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  in  San 
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EMego  County,  Calif.,  and  to  other  mat- 
ters. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on 
extension  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  next  week  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  February  5,  6,  and  7, 
to  consider  the  Pakistan  aid  package. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  TO 
CANADA 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  sent  to  the  Canadian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  expressing  my  per- 
sonal thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
courageous  act  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  rescuing  a  number  of  American 
diplomats  in  Iran. 

Since  I  am  sure  the  sentiments  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  all  Americans,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  letter  a  part  of  the 
official  record. 

The  letter  follows: 
His  Excellency  Peter  M.  Towe. 
Embassy  o/  Canada, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  The  Canadian  ac- 
tion In  helping  a  number  of  Americans 
escape  from  possible  illegal  detainment  by 
the  Iranian  extremists  deserves  the  highest 
praise  and  commendation. 

Throughout  its  history,  Canada  has  stood 
for  Justice  and  legality  in  International  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  Indeed  a  formidable  reasser- 
tion  of  those  Ideals  when  your  government 
risks  what  can  only  be  difficulties  for  Itself 
in  Iran  in  defense  of  those  principles. 

The  American  people  will  remember  this 
act  of  courage,  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  people.  I  wish  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  and  commendation  to  your 
government  for  Its  actions. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Max.« 


U.S.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  cur- 
rent U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  as  of  February  1,  1980  is  222,206  - 
613.  This  is  an  Increase  of  308,603  in  the 
past  month.  It  also  represents  an  in- 
crease of  2,220,525  since  February  1  of 
last  year. 


Over  the  past  year,  we  have  added 
enough  additional  people  to  more  than 
fill  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  three  times.  And 
during  the  past  month,  our  population 
has  increased  enough  to  more  than  fill 
Austin,  Tex.» 


CINCINNATI    ENQUIRER   SUPPORTS 
LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  recently  published 
an  excellent  editorial  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate action  to  pass  a  legislative  veto 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission <FTC).  TTie  Enquirer  rightly 
points  out  that  the  Congress  has  dele- 
gated its  constitutional  power  to  create 
law  to  the  FTC.  Passage  of  a  legislative 
veto  by  a  vote  of  321  to  63  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  clear  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  reassume  its  responsibility. 

I  want  to  state  as  vigorously  as  pos- 
sible that  the  approval  of  a  legislative 
veto  amendment  to  the  FTC  authoriza- 
tion bill  does  not  mean  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  abandon  its  goal  of 
protecting  consumers  from  unfair  and 
deceptive  trade  practices.  It  does  not 
mean  the  Congress  will  march  to  the 
tune  of  industry  lobbyists  whenever  one 
group  or  another  complains  about  a  reg- 
ulation and  works  to  see  it  vetoed. 

What  passage  of  this  amendment  does 
mean  is  that  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  who  are  elected  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  law  of  the  land  will  do 
just  that.  We  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
pass  the  buck  to  the  FTC — we  will  be 
held  accountable.  This  may  at  times  be 
uncomfortable,  but  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  did  not  have  our  con- 
venience in  mind  when  they  drafted 
that  document.  They  wanted  account- 
ability and  separation  of  powers.  They 
wanted  elected  representatives  to  write 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  current  authority  of  the  FTC  to 
draft,  enforce  and  adjudicate  laws  called 
regulations  does  violence  to  our  tradi- 
tional view  that  onlv  elected  officials 
should  write  the  law.  The  legislative  veto 
is  a  reasonable  legislative  solution  to 
this  problem  which  will  continue  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  FTC  but 
will  place  a  check  on  its  abuse  by  allow- 
ing the  Congress  to  review  the  final  reg- 
ulatory product. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  January 
11  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorial  on  the 
legislative  veto  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point. 

The  editorial  follows: 
PTC  Lopsided  Vote  Seeks  To  Dent  It  Some 

AtTTHDRrTY 

Congress  and  the  nation  have  had  It  up 
to  here  with  the  federal  regulatory  bureauc- 
racy— best  epitomized  perhaps  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (PTC). 

That  explains  w:  the  House  voted  321-63 
late  last  year  to  reclaim  some  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  that  an  earlier  Congress 
had  delegated  to  the  PTC  ( as  well  as  to  a  host 
of  other  regulatory  agencies). 

What  was  before  the  House,  specifically, 
was  a  proposal  to  permit  either  house  of  Con- 
gress to  veto  within  60  days  any  regulatory- 
commission  ruling  applicable  to  an  entire 
Industry.  Unless  the  veto  is  overturned  by 
the  other  house  of  Congress,  under  the  pro- 
posal, it  wUl  remain  vetoed. 


House  approval,  of  course,  is  only  a  flrit 
step.  The  Senate  must  concur,  and  President 
Carter  must  sign  the  authorization  bill  to 
which  the  FTC  restraint  was  attached. 

But  the  lopsided  House  vote  has  to  be 
regarded  as  something  of  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  entire  regulatory  move- 
ment— and,  in  particular,  of  the  entire  "con- 
sumer" movement. 

The  Constitution  Invests  In  Congress  au- 
thority to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
Bather  than  occupying  Itself  with  all  the 
questions  that  fall  Into  that  broad  category 
of  concern?.  Congress  created  the  PTC — along 
with  similar  regulators.  They  have  acted  over 
the  years  in  Congress'  name. 

But  the  emergence  of  a  class  of  professional 
consumers  during  the  last  decade  has  been  a 
signal  for  such  agencies  at  the  FTC  to  run 
amok.  If  the  PTC.  under  Its  hyperactivlst 
chairman,  Michael  Pertschuck,  had  had  its 
way.  not  a  sparrow  would  have  fallen  to 
Earth  anywhere  in  America  without  the  PTC's 
sanction. 

What  the  disconsolately  stricken  consum- 
erlsts  will  be  forgetting  as  they  protest  their 
betrayal  Is  that  the  House  Is  elected  every 
two  years  by  consumers — honest-to-goodness 
consumers  as  distinct  from  those  who  make 
their  livings  presuming  to  speak  for  the  con- 
suming public. 

This,  ultimately,  is  the  public  interest 
served. 9 
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STATEMENT  OF  AIR  CANADA  ON 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPETITION  ACT 
OF  1979 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Claude  I.  Taylor,  president 
of  Air  Canada  and  also  the  current  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association  which  was  offered  in  con- 
junction with  the  hearings  held  on  S. 
1300  on  August  21  and  22,  1979. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  cf  Air  Canada 

Mr.  Chairman.  Air  Canada  appreciates  this 
opportunity  to  present  its  views  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  S.  1300.  Introduced  by  you 
and  Senator  Kassebaum  on  June  7,  1979. 

Before  doing  so.  it  may  be  helpful  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  Air  Canada  to  describe 
brleflly  its  role  in  international  air  transpor- 
tation. Air  Canada  is  a  North  American  air- 
line with  forty-two  years  of  experience.  It 
operates  over  a  system  of  87.191  unduplicated 
miles,  serving  sixty  destinations  in  nineteen 
countries,  including  ten  destinations  in  the 
United  States.  In  1978.  It  carried  11.3  million 
passengers  who  generated  12.017  million  rev- 
enue passenger  miles. 

Air  Canada  is  wholly  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  operates  pursuant  to 
the  Air  Canada  Act  (Chap.  5,  26  Eliz.  II. 
Statutes  of  Canada).  The  company  has  not 
received  subsidy  for  almost  20  years  and  in 
fact  pays  dividends  to  the  Government  of 
Canada.  Although  Air  Canada  is  owned  by  the 
people  of  Canada  and  the  Government  of 
Canada  is  Its  sole  shareholder,  it  Is  subject 
to  all  laws  and  government  regulations  gov- 
erning airlines,  and  must  conform  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Canadian  Trans- 
port Commission,  which  is  the  licensing  body 
and  regulatory  agent  for  all  air  transport  in 
Canada.  In  all  matters  relating  to  safety  of 
equipment  and  flight,  airworthiness  and 
maintenance  standards.  Air  Canada's  opera- 
tions are  regulated  by  the  Air  Transport  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Canadian  Ministry  of 
Transport.  Air  Canada  is  a  member  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America  and  of  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association.  Can- 
ada has  been  a  member  of  the  International 


Civil  Aviation  Organization  ("ICAO")  since 
the  formation  cf  that  organization  In  1946. 
Air  Canada  recognizes  that  S.  1300  Is  leg- 
islation to  amend  existing  United  States  law 
and  that  the  Subcommittee  Is  not  required 
to  receive  Air  Canada's  views  thereon;  how- 
ever, Air  Canada  thought  It  might  be  useful 
to  the  Subcommittee  if  its  attention  were 
called  to  certain  sections  of  S.  1300  which 
may  give  rise  to  misinterpretations  or  result 
In  conflicts  potentially  harmful  to  Interna- 
tional aviation  relations. 

section    2    OF   S.    1300 

This  section  proposes  the  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 102(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act"), 
and  the  revision  of  the  present  language  of 
section  102(a)  of  the  Act.  The  factors  now 
enumerated  in  section  102(a)  would  be  mod- 
ified and,  for  the  first  time,  extended  to  for- 
eign air  transportation  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined In  section  101(24)  of  t^e  Act.  As  thus 
modified,  revised  section  102(a)  would  re- 
quire the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ("Board") 
to  consider  as  being  in  the  public  interest, 
prior  to  the  authorization  of  new  air  services, 
a  "full  evaluation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  the  safetv 
implications  of  such  new  services  and  full 
evaluation  of  any  report  or  recommendation 
submitted  |by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion! under  section  107  of  this  Act." 

Inasmuch  as  the  "public  Interest"  Is  also 
the  test  applied  by  section  402(b)  of  the  Act 
in  determining  whether  to  issue  permits  to 
forelB-n  air  carriers,  the  reoulrement  that 
the  Board  receive  and  evaluate  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion on  the  safety  Implications  of  new  serv- 
ices would  apply  to  the  issuance  of  permits 
to  foreign  air  carriers  to  engae-e  In  foreign 
air  transportation.  It  appears  therefore  that 
Board  examination  of  safety  implications 
would  be  mandated  even  though  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  new  services  sought 
(by  the  issuance  or  amendment  of  a  foreign 
air  carrier  permit)  In  an  outstanding  bi- 
lateral air  transport  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  country  of  the  appli- 
cant foreign  air  carrier. 

Tou  no  doubt  realize  that  Canada  has  Its 
own  safety  regulations  governing  the  certi- 
fication, alrwortnlnesb.  maintenance  and 
operation  of  Canadian-registered  aircraft.  In- 
cluding airline  aircraft,  and  It  would  seem 
important  to  avoid  conflicts  between  the 
safety  Jurisdictions  of  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  aeronau- 
tical authorities  of  Canada.  If  there  are  safety 
problems  to  be  resolved  with  respect  to  an 
International  route  Involving  the  air  carriers 
of  two  nations,  It  would  appear  that  the  Ideal 
way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  In  bilateral 
negotiations,  prior  to  the  exchange  of  route 
and  operating  rights.  This  suggested  proce- 
dure would  permit  technical  inputs  from 
both  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and.  In 
the  case  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Air  Trans- 
port Administration. 

sections  a.   »,  AND  23  OF  S.    1300 

These  sections,  by  revisions  to  sections 
102(a)(3),  102(a)(7)  and  402(f)  of  the  Act 
and  the  addition  of  a  new  section  2(b)  to 
the  International  Air  Transportation  Pair 
Competitive  Practices  Act  of  1974,  would  con- 
fer on  the  Board  broad  powers  to  determine 
what  Is  discriminatory  and  non -competitive 
in  the  foreign  air  transportation  field.  They 
would  also  plve  the  Board  authority  to  take 
summary  actions.  Including  such  drastic 
steps  as  the  suspension,  cancellation  or  revo- 
cation of  foreign  air  carrier  permits,  subject 
to  Presidential  review.  The  potential  for 
harm  to  International  aviation  relations  by 
Board  institution  of  proceedings  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  new  authority,  even  though 
later  aborted  by  the  President,  is  consider- 
able. 

Section  23  of  S.  1300  In  Its  proposed  new 
section  2(b)  to  the  International  Air  Trans- 


portation Pair  Competitive  Practices  Act 
would  give  the  Board  authority  to  Judge  the 
actions  of  sovereign  governments — a  foreign 
affairs  function  which  more  appropriately 
should  be  relegated  to  diplomatic  consulta- 
tions— and  to  punish  the  international  air 
carriers  of  such  governments  for  actions  over 
which  such  carriers  may  have  no  control.  For 
example,  a  regulation  or  requirement  of  a 
foreign  country  which  ^pUed  equally, 
across-the-board,  to  Its  own  carriers  and  car- 
riers of  all  nationalities  serving  that  country 
would  nonetheless  be  declared  discriminatory 
or  antl-competltlve  by  the  Board  insofar  as 
It  Impinged  upon  United  States  carrier  oper- 
ations In  that  country.  The  Board  might 
hold  discriminatory  or  antl-competltlve  a 
law,  regulation  or  practice  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try which  Is  in  accord  with  the  laws  of,  and 
consistent  with  the  standards  of  that  coun- 
try, simply  because  the  Board  finds  such  law, 
regulation  or  practice  Inconsistent  with  Its 
own  views. 

To  vest  the  Board  with  the  authority  to 
institute  proceedings  which  have  as  their 
objective  the  "transfer",  cancellation  or 
revocation  of  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit 
could  result  in  confrontations  with  other 
nations  and  the  disruption  of  International 
air  transport  services. 

Before  the  Board  is  empowered  to  recom- 
mend any  such  drastic  action  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  801  of  the  Act,  the  Sub- 
committee may  wish  to  con=-lder  addition  to 
S.  1300  of  a  requirement  that  consultations 
first  be  held  between  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  affected  country. 

SECTION  7  OF  S.  1300 

This  section  as  drafted  is  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation. As  proposed,  revised  section 
402(b)  of  the  Act  would  permit  the  Board 
to  Issue  permits  to  foreign  air  carriers  when 
It  finds  that  (1)  the  applicant  is  "qualified" 
and  has  been  designated  by  its  own  govern- 
ment to  perform  such  transportation  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
or  (2)  such  transportation  will  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  Air  Canada  assumes  that  It 
Is  not  the  intent  of  the  alternative  language 
to  empower  the  Board  to  Issue  permits  to 
Canadian  carriers,  for  example,  which  have 
not  been  designated  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  perform  .^uch  air  transportation, 
or  to  issue  permits  to  Canadian  carriers  to 
perform  air  transportation  services  not  cov- 
ered by  an  air  transport  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  ambi- 
guity can  imdoubtedly  be  cleared  up  by 
slight  revisions  to  the  language  of  section  7 
of  S.  1300. 

section    10    OP    S.    1300 

Section  10  would  amend  section  407(a)  of 
the  Act  to  give  the  Board  authority  to  re- 
quire the  filing,  by  foreign  air  carriers,  or 
periodical  and  special  reports  In  whatever 
form  and  manner  the  Hoard  desires.  The 
Board  would  also  be  authorized  to  require 
foreign  air  carriers  to  file  copies  of  any  con- 
tract, agreement,  understanding  or  arrange- 
ment between  such  foreign  air  carrier  and 
any  other  carrier  or  person  In  relation  to  any 
traffls  "affected  by  the  provisions"  of  the 
Act.  The  Board  would  be  left  free  to  interpret 
the  term  "affected  by  the  provisions  "  as  It 
wished.  The  scope  of  this  proposed  grant  of 
authority  Is  thus  both  extremely  broad  and 
imprecise. 

Air  Canada  hopes  that  It  Is  not  the  Intent 
of  section  10  of  S.  1300  to  give  extraterri- 
torial application  and  effect  to  United  States 
law.  Many  countries  have  laws  which  control 
the  furnishing  of  corporate  and  proprietary 
information  on  the  demand  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  courts.  Conversely.  Canada  does 
not  at  the  present  time  require  United  States 
carriers  holding  licenses  from  Canada  to  pro- 
vide special  reports,  copies  of  contracts  or 
agreements,  etc.,  of  the  nature  apparently 
contemplated  by  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  407(a)  of  the  Act. 


Canada  now  cooperates  with  the  United 
States  In  the  exchange  of  certain  origin  and 
destination  data  on  transborder  air  traffic; 
however,  the  agreement  to  do  so  was  the 
subject  of  bilateral  negotiations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  is  em- 
bodied in  Article  XIV (B)  of  the  Air  Trmns- 
port  Services  Agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  signed  January  17, 
1966  (T.I.A.S.  6972).  The  information  ex- 
changed pursuant  to  Article  XIV(B)  is  there- 
fore guaranteed  confidentiality  by  section 
1102of  the  Act. 

Foreign  governments  are  aware  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Freedom  ot  In- 
formation Act  (FOIA),  5  use.  562.  In  var- 
ious orders  issued  in  response  to  POIA  re- 
quests for  public  disclosure  of  documents, 
data,  exhibits,  etc.  on  file  with  It,  the  Board 
has  shown  that  It  considers  itself  helpless, 
except  In  rare  cases,  to  deny  such  requests. 
The  Board's  view  of  the  restrictions  placed 
on  Its  discretion  by  the  POIA  was  expressed 
In  its  Order  76-8-126  Issued  in  Docket  33277. 
as  follows: 

"Once  the  {United  States]  government 
comes  Into  possession  of  Information,  bow- 
ever.  It  Is  obliged  to  live  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  POIA." 

The  amendment  to  section  1104  of  the  Act 
proposed  by  section  19  of  S.  1300  would  not 
solve  the  problem  presented  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  carriers  because  section  1104,  as 
thus  amended,  would  authorize  the  with- 
holding of  Information  by  the  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Secretary  of  lYans- 
portatlon  only  In  those  cases  where  "dis- 
closure of  such  Information  viould  prejudice 
the  formulation  and  presentation  of  positions 
of  the  United  States  In  International  negotia- 
tions." (Emphasis  supplied) 

Thus,  there  would  be  no  protection  from 
public  disclosure,  under  the  POIA,  of  reports, 
document;,  agreements,  etc.  received  by  the 
Board  from  foreign  air  carriers  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  amended  section  407(a)  of  the 
Act. 

Foreign  governments  are  understandably 
sensitive  about  the  public  disclosure  of  cor- 
porate and  prc^rletary  documents  and  data 
to  which  they  accord  confidential  treatment. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Information  the  Board  seeks 
by  amendment  of  section  407(a)  of  the  Act 
falls  within  a  sensitive  area  Involving  for- 
eign relations.  It  Is  respectfully  suggested 
that  the  question  of  what  reports— special 
or  otherwise,  documents,  studies  or  agree- 
ments should  be  supplied  to  the  Board  by 
foreign  air  carriers  be  left  for  resolution  In 
bilateral  negotiations.  Information  supplied 
as  a  result  of  such  consultations  would  be 
protected  from  public  disclosure  under  the 
POIA  by  section   1102  of  the  Act. 

Air  Canada  has  no  comment  at  this  time 
on  the  remaining  sections  of  8.  1300.  Should, 
however,  the  Subcommittee  determine  to 
leave  the  record  In  this  hearing  open  at  the 
close  of  the  August  22.  1979  session  for  the 
receipt  of  additional  statements  or  views.  Air 
Canada  may  be  Interested  In  supplementing 
this  statement  In  the  light  of  the  record 
made  In  the  August  21-22.  1979  hearings. 

Needless  to  say.  Air  Canada  wUl  be  happy 
to  cooperate  with  you,  Mr.  CThairman,  and  the 
Subcommittee  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
plete record.A 


CAMBODIA 


•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  just  as 
the  world  has  joined  together  in  outrage 
and  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan,  so  the  world  has 
joined  together  in  its  determination  to 
help  the  starving  people  of  Cambodia.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  a  human  tragedy  in 
one  part  of  the  world — Afghanistan — 
overshadows  an  equally  devastating 
tragedy  in  another — Cambodia 
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But,  although  reports  of  progress  in 
alleviating  the  famine  in  Cambodia  are 
not  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspa- 
pers, progress  is  indeed  occurring.  Relief 
ofQcials  report  that  famine  conditions  no 
longer  exist,  although  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition still  stalk  the  land.  The  dis- 
tinction is  small,  perhaps,  but  it  offers  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  the  lives  of  several 
million  Cambodians. 

Most  relief  efforts  will  concentrate  on 
distributing  the  aid  that  has  already  ar- 
rived in  Cambodia.  Although  relief  offi- 
cials report  that  neither  the  Heng  Sam- 
rin  government  nor  the  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Cambodia  are  deliberately 
blocking  or  diverting  the  distribution  of 
food  and  supplies,  it  is  certainly  not  one 
of  their  priorities.  In  addition,  the  road 
from  Kompon  Som  to  Phnom  Penh  re- 
mains imder  the  strict  control  of  Viet- 
namese forces  and  relief  officials  have  no 
way  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
food  and  medical  supplies  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  starving  Cambodian 
people. 

Although  meager,  the  recent  December 
rice  harvest  has  already  helped  to  feed 
thousands  of  Cambodians.  By  late 
March,  however,  the  Cambodian  people 
will  once  again  be  totally  dependent  on 
outside  aid.  Clearly  then,  it  is  imperative 
that  relief  supplies  already  in  Cambodia 
be  distributed  and  more  relief  supplies 
continue  as  necessary. 

To  dramatize  this  concern,  a  truck 
convoy  is  scheduled  to  move  from  Bang- 
kok to  the  Thai-Cambodian  border  on 
February  5.  The  trucks  will  carry  food, 
medicine,  and  doctors,  and  will  also  be 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent international  figures  like  Liv  Ull- 
man,  Alexander  Ginsburg,  and  Elie 
Wiesel,  chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Holocaust.  The  convoy  will 
solicit  permission  from  the  Phnom  Penh 
authorities  to  enter  Cambodia  to  deliver 
supplies  and  medical  aid  to  the  Cam- 
bodian people.  Although  this  request  has 
been  informally  rejected  by  the  Phnom 
Penh  authorities,  no  direct  communica- 
tion has  occurred  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
misimderstandings  can  be  cleared  up  and 
the  convoy's  supplies  distributed.  I  would 
only  add  my  own  deep  gratitude  to  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC) 
and  Medicins  Sans  Frontiers  for  their 
efforts  to  press  forward  with  this  worthy 
effort. 

Also,  the  cities  of  Phnom  Penh  and 
Kompon  Son  are  reviving,  slowly  but 
surely.  More  and  more  people  are  return- 
ing: schools  and  hospitals  are  reopening; 
and  the  smaller  markets  are  back  in 
business  selling  rice  and  other  staples. 
There  is  a  long  way  to  go,  of  course,  but 
the  progress  being  made  is  encouraging, 
and  in  stark  contrast  to  the  devastation 
I  witnessed  only  months  ago. 

The  border  situation  is  also  changing. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  as  many  as  1 
million  Cambodians  are  living  on  or  near 
the  border  in  U.N. -sponsored  holding 
centers  inside  Thailand;  in  encamp- 
ments along  the  border  itself;  or  inside 
western  Cambodia. 

The  situation  along  the  border  is  tense, 
however.  There  have  been  reports  of 
Vietnamese  troop  movements,  and  fight- 
ing in  western  Cambodia  between  Viet- 
namese forces   and   Cambodian   forces 


loyal  to  Pol  Pot.  These  reports  of  heavy 
fighting  and  increased  tensions  around 
the  camps  are  serious  and  do  not  bode 
well  for  the  future  stability  of  Cambodia. 
In  conclusion,  the  human  tragedy  in 
Cambodia  continues,  although  greatly 
alleviated  due  to  the  generous  outpour- 
ing of  contributions  from  the  interna- 
tional community  and  from  private  citi- 
zens both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  mas- 
sive international  humanitarian  effort  is 
delivering  large  amounts  of  food  and 
supplies  to  Cambodia  and  to  the  Thai- 
Cambodian  border.  There  is  enough 
assistance  in  the  pipeline  to  avert  the 
tragedy  in  Cambodia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cambodia  faces 
an  even  more  fundamental  challenge  in 
trying  to  pull  its  many  warring  factions 
together.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an 
easy  answer,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  political  dimension  of  this  tragedy. 
We  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of 
another  decade— the  1980s.  Surely  our 
wisdom,  our  strength,  and  our  compas- 
sion will  be  challenged  as  never  before. 
We  can  meet  those  challenges — 
whether  from  an  aggressive  global  chal- 
lenger or  a  tiny,  starving  nation  halfway 
around  the  world — if  we  realize  that  if 
only  one  group  in  human  society  is 
threatened,  all  of  us  are  less  seciu^e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article  by 
Bernard  Gwertzman  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  January  31  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
A  Vietnamese  Drive  Along  Thai  Border  Is 
Reported  by  U.S. — Danger  to  Cambodians 
Cited — Heavy  Fighting  by  Hanoi's  Troops 
AND  Pol  Pot  Forces  Is  Said  To  Raise  Ten- 
sion IN  Camps 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Washington.  January  30. — The  State  De- 
partment said  today  that  heavy  fighting  was 
taking  place  between  Vietnamese  troops  and 
Cambodian  forces  opposed  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese-backed Phnom  Penh  regime  In  an  area 
close  to  refugee  camps  straddling  the  border 
between  Cambodia  and  Thailand. 

Last  Saturday,  the  United  States  expressed 
concern  that  the  Vietnamese  forces  inside 
Cambodia  were  preparing  to  use  force  to 
disperse  the  Cambodian  refugees  In  the 
camps,  estimated  at  more  than  half  a  million, 
and  push  them  deeper  Into  Thailand.  Since 
such  attacks  might  lead  to  a  crossing  of 
Thailand's  border  by  Vietnamese  forces,  the 
United  Stotes  said  it  was  particularly 
worried. 

Hoddlng  Carter  3d.  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  there  were  "significant  re- 
ports today  about  military  actions  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  refugee  camps,  attacks  which 
have  sharply  Increased  tensions  In  the 
camps." 

fighting  called  heaviest  of  year 
Other  officials  said  that  the  fighting  south 
and  north  of  Polpet,  on  the  border,  was  the 
heaviest  of  this  year  and  Involved  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  troops.  About  50.000  Viet- 
namese are  believed  to  be  In  that  area.  But 
officials  said  It  was  too  early  to  say  whether  a 
full-scale  offensUe  had  begun. 

The  main  fighting  was  taking  place  around 
Phnom  Melal.  about  12  miles  southwest  of 
Polpet,  and  around  Phnom  Chat,  more  than 
20  miles  to  the  northeast.  State  Department 
officials  said. 

According  to  Intelligence  reports,  the  In- 
tensity of  the  fighting  was  heaviest  around 
Phnom  Melal.  It  Involves  combat  between 
the  Vietnamese  regulars  and  forces  loyal  to 
Pol  Pot.  who  headed  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment before  It  was  overthrown  by  Vietnamese 


forces  earlier  this  year  and  supplanted  by  the 
pro-Hanoi  Government  of  President  Heng 
Samrln.  One  official  said  that  clashes  had 
gone  on  for  four  days. 

artillery  fire   near  REFT7GEE  CAMP 

But  there  was  more  concern  here  about 
the  clashes  near  Phnom  Chat  because  artil- 
lery fire  was  encroaching  on  a  refugee  camp 
at  Non  Samet,  and  some  casualties  were 
reported. 

"There  Is  considerable  tension  in  the 
camps  In  the  area,"  one  State  Department 
official  said. 

Mr.  Carter  said:  "Our  concern  about  the 
safety  of  large  concentrations  of  civilians 
along  the  Thai  border  Is  deep  and  long- 
standing." 

He  declared  that  the  Vietnamese  seemed  to 
want  to  gain  "total  control"  of  the  region. 
"Any  grouping  Is  seen  by  them  as  a  threat 
to  their  puppet  rule."  he  said. 

On  Saturday.  State  Department  officials 
hastily  arranged  a  briefing  to  say  that  they 
had  received  reports  of  a  possible  Vietnamese 
military  operation  against  the  refugee  camps 
on  the  Thal-Cambodlan  border. 

One  of  the  sources  for  the  alarm  was  re- 
portedly a  high-level  defector  from  the  Heng 
Samrln  Government  who  said  that  an  attack 
was  planned  for  the  last  days  of  January. 

"This  engagement  Is  under  way."  Mr.  Car- 
ter said  today. 

In  Its  warning  on  Saturday,  the  United 
States  said  that  "Vietnamese  military  activ- 
ity In  this  area  poses  a  potential  threat  to 
the  security  of  Thailand." 

"Any  expansion  would  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  peace,  security  and  stability  of  the 
entire  region."  the  department  said. 

Today.  Mr.  Carter  said  that  the  statement 
had  been  Issued  to  alert  the  "International 
community  to  the  plight  of  these  Khmer  and 
to  the  threat  posed  to  them  by  Vietnamese 
military  operations  In  the  area  of  the 
encampments." 

The  problem  for  American  analysts  Is  to 
separate  the  Vietnamese  effort  to  crush  the 
pro-C(Mnmunlst  Pol  Pot  forces'  resistance 
from  the  Vietnamese  unhapplness  with  large 
grouDS  of  Cambodians,  housed  In  camps  on 
the  border,  who  are  generally  antl-Commu- 
nlst. 

At  the  moment,  most  of  the  fighting  Is  di- 
rected against  the  Pol  Pot  forces.  But  be- 
cause they  are  situated  near  refugee  centers, 
there  Is  a  danger  that  the  Vietnamese  might 
end  up  attEM;klng  the  camps,  causing  havoc 
among  the  refugees  and  Increasing  the  prob- 
lems for  the  Thai  Government. 

The  camps  are  the  beneflclarlee  of  rice  and 
other  food  donated  by  International  groups 
and  some  of  these  relief  supplies  are  making 
their  way  Into  Cambodia,  much  to  the  irri- 
tation of  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Heng  Sam- 
rln Government,  which  wants  to  control  the 
flow.0 


RUSSIA— AND  WASHINGTON'S 
MATURITY 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16  in  a  speech  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Club  of  Chicago  I  ques- 
tioned whether  the  President's  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  any  positive  effects, 
and  discussed  adverse  effects  for  the 
United  States.  Robert  J.  Samuelson 
made  similar  observations  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  January  29.  And  today  one  of  the 
wisest  of  America's  senior  statesmen 
questions  in  the  New  York  Times  the 
maturity  of  official  Washington.  As  I 
also  pointed  out.  the  United  States  has 
exercised  its  nonmilitary  options  and 
left  itself,  as  George  F.  Kennan  puts  it, 
with  a  small  stick  while  "thundering  all 
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over  the  place."  Though  history  is  al- 
ready confirming  many  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  these  pieces,  the  reasoning 
which  leads  up  to  them  is  worthy  of 
some  consideration  by  official  Washing- 
ton, and  so.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Stevenson.  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance.  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  at  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Club.  Chicago: 

Russian  imperialism  did  not  begin  In 
Afghanistan.  It  began  1 ,000  years  ago.  In  our 
lifetime  it  could  realize  the  dreams  of  the 
Czars  for  warm  water  ports — and  ambitions. 
Inconceivable  In  their  days,  for  global  su- 
premacy based  on  effective  control  of  world 
fuel  supplies. 

With  a  fictitious  Invitation  and  the  pre- 
text of  American  imperialism,  the  Russians 
invaided  Afghanistan  and  destroyed  that  na- 
tion as  a  buffer  zone.  They  may  be  prepar- 
ing to  extend  their  power  by  force  through 
Pakistan  and  Iran  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Irvstablllties  In  the  region,  the  apparent  Irre- 
solve  of  the  United  States  and  the  seeming 
futility  of  efforts  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  United  States  upon  strategic  arms  lim- 
itations, peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  other 
enterprises  may  have  tempted  the  Russians 
beyond  forbearance  and  undermined  what- 
ever forces  for  moderation  exist  within  the 
Politburo. 

Six  years  ago  the  U.S.  subsidized  Soviet 
wheat  purchasers.  In  one  year  during  the 
heyday  of  detente  the  U.S.  offered  the  Soviets 
about  $1  billion  in  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
nonagrlcultural  commodities.  At  Helsinki  it 
offered  the  Soviets  a  Western  imprimatur  on 
Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe  In  ex- 
change for  Up  service  to  human  rights.  No 
sooner  were  credits  extended  than  the  game 
of  "linkage"  began.  The  Soviets  were  denied 
acce3s  to  official  credits  and  U.S.  markets 
upon  most  favored  nation  terms  because  of 
their  emigration  policies.  During  the  darkest 
days  of  Stalin's  repressions  the  U.S.  protested 
little.  It  protested  strenuously  the  repression 
of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  It 
began  to  respect  them  in  the  1970s.  Trauma- 
tized by  Vietnam,  the  United  States  turned 
its  back  to  the  victims  of  Russian  aggression 
In  Angola — and  Invited  more.  Now  American 
foreign  policy  is  lurching  aw^ay  from  East- 
West  trade  and  President  Carter's  crusade  for 
human  rights  and  nuclear  nonproUferatlon. 
The  build-up  of  NATO  forces  in  Western  Eu- 
rope yields  to  a  renewed  Interest  In  rapid  de- 
ployment forces,  and  we  hear  ominous  reports 
of  plans  to  mine  the  Persian  Gulf.  Russian 
Imperialism  is  rediscovered.  Its  defeat  Is  this 
year's  moral  equivalent  of  war. 

The  Incoherence  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  1970s 
dismayed  friends  and  bewildered  enemies.  If 
the  end  of  Innocence  Is  followed  by  overreac- 
tlon  to  the  Russian  aggre^lon  against 
Afghanistan,  the  world  will  remain  unim- 
pressed, except  by  our  continued  ability  to 
damage  its  security  and  our  own  welfare. 
The  wcrld  will  make  its  accommodations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian  imperi- 
alism will  continue  its  march,  tempted  by 
our  decline,  filling  the  cracks  left  by  cur  de- 
fault, unmoved  by  any  prosjject  for  the 
peaceful  accommodation  of  conflicting  Inter- 
ests by  great  powers. 

American  strategy  toward  the  Russians 
woi'ld  wisely  move  on  parallel  fronts.  It 
would  keep  alive  possibilities  for  political 
accommodation.  It  would  also  demonstrate 
that  Russian  aggression  Is  expensive.  It  would 
offer  incentives  to  responsible  conduct,  as 
well  as  disincentives  to  irresponsible  con- 
duct. The  Russians  are  a  minority  in  their 
restless  empire.  An  arthritic  economic  sys- 
tem, a  heavy  arms  burden,  real  and  imagined 
threats  from  vrtthln  and  on  all  Russia's  bor- 
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ders.  a  dark  and  bloody  history  create 
anxieties  which  require  some  understanding. 
Our  long-term  objectives  should  include  an 
effort  to  increase  the  world's  supply  of  energy. 
Most  fossil  fuels  lie  outside  the  sedimentary 
basins  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  and  Russia.  They  have  not 
been  explored  and  developed.  We  have  capi- 
tal and  technology.  Yet  we  perpetuate  our 
dependence  on  undependable  and  expensive 
oil  from  the  Middle  East,  ever  undermining 
the  efforts  of  the  World  Bank. 

The  U.S.  should  recognize  that  step  by  step 
diplomacy  was  doomed  from  the  start  and 
seek  an  overall  settlement  of  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  based  on  the  exchange  of 
territories  occupied  by  Israel  for  interna- 
tional recognition  and  guarantees  of  its  peace 
and  territorial  integrity.  Nothing  has  been  so 
destabilizing  and  destructure  of  U.S.  interests 
In  the  region,  especially  Iran,  as  the  continu- 
ing Mideast  War. 

Our  military  power  In  South  West  Asia 
is  limited  by  perceptions  of  the  United  States 
as  a  neo-colonlallst  power  and  an  agent  and 
architect  of  Israeli  power.  A  similar  percep- 
tion of  the  Shah  helped  bring  him  down. 
No  governments  In  the  region,  except  Egypt, 
dare  embrace  American  power  or  military  as- 
sistance. And  Egypt's  Influence  in  the  Muslim 
world  has  been  undermined  by  Its  association 
with  Israel,  the  U.S.  and  a  peace  process 
which  produces  no  peace  and  continues  to 
neglect  the  Palestinian  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

The  events  in  South  West  Asia  give  us 
a  lesson  in  the  limits  of  U.S.  military  power 
in  a  resource  hungry,  interdependent  and 
newly  liberated  world.  Our  sophisticated 
weapons  are  of  little  aval!  In  the  streets  of 
Teheran  or  Kabul.  They  are  not  relevant  to 
passions  generated  by  the  failures  of  mod- 
ernization, the  embittered  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations,  ideas  of  Muhammed  and 
Marx  and  dangerous  men  with  access  to  the 
mass  media.  Supply  lines  are  shorter  for  the 
Russians.  Kabul  Is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth  from  the  U.S. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  military  power. 
the  United  States  can  establish  power  in  the 
region  and  prepare  for  contingencies.  It 
should  acquire  facilities  for  the  supply  of  U.S. 
and  friendly  forces.  Marines  should  be  placed 
on  U.S.  naval  vessels  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Because  overt  U.S.  military  assistance  Is 
unwelcome  In  the  region,  the  United  States 
should  organize  an  international  effort  to  aid 
the  rebel  Afghans  and  the  Pakistanis.  That 
International  effort  should  include  nations 
from  the  region,  as  well  as  China  and  West- 
ern Europe.  The  situation  offers  the  U.S.  a 
chance  to  organize  the  world  community 
against  aggression — as  it  did  not  in  Angola — 
and  on  the  side  of  tslam.  This  aid  effort  must 
take  into  account  India's  sensibilities  about 
Pakistan  and  the  danger  of  Soviet  retaliation. 
Wo  should  not  overdo  It.  The  aim  should  be 
to  produce  arms,  supplies  and,  for  Pakistan 
and  Turkey,  substantial  assistance  for  their 
battered  economies.  Until  international  ef- 
forts along  these  lines  are  organised,  other 
ways  of  supplying  U.S.  arms  and  supplies  to 
the  Afghans  and  Pakistanis  must  be 
utilized. 

The  capabilities  of  U.S.  intelligence  serv- 
ices should  be  strengthened.  Greater  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  through  the  V.OJi. 
and  other  media — to  reach  the  world's  multi- 
tudes with  the  truth  about  our  objectives  and 
those  of  the  Soviets.  The  U.N.  and  other  plat- 
forms, the  mass  media  included,  should  be 
utilized  discreetly  to  build  up  resistance  to 
Russian  expansionism  in  the  name  of  na- 
tionalism and  nonalignment.  Afghanistan 
gives  us  some  opportunities  to  get  off  the 
defensive  and  align  ourselves  with  the  Third 
World. 

Other  measures  are  called  for.  But  there 
are  also  limits  to  our  economic  power. 
The  United  States  has  cut  off  cultural  ex- 


changes, cut  off  official  credits,  denied  the 
Soviets  MFN.  and  now  embargoed  sales  of 
food  and  other  commodities.  Sales  of  tech- 
nology with  military  potentials  have  been 
embargoed  for  years.  The  U.S.  has  abandoned 
the  old  policy  of  even-handedness  in  favor 
of  accommodations  with  China.  We  have  de- 
ferred action  on  the  SALT  treaty.  We  have 
done  everything  we  can  think  of  short  of 
cutting  off  all  trade  and  boycotting  the 
Olympics.  And  those  possibilities  are  under 
active  consideration. 

Little  Is  left,  short  of  military  action,  for 
the  next  time  the  United  States  is  moved 
to  make  the  Soviet  Union  pay  a  price  for  its 
transgressions.  Soviet  policies  are  more  likely 
to  be  Influenced  constructively  by  mixed 
prospects  for  improved  relations  and  Soviet 
economic  development  than  by  prospects  for 
economic  warfare,  undiluted  by  possibilities 
for  peaceful  progress  on  any  front.  Ttx&t 
which  powers  may  be  persuaded  to  do  by  old- 
fashioned  and  now  neglected  methods  of 
quiet  diplomacy  can  te  made  the  more  un- 
likely under  threat  when  national  pride  is 
on  the  line.  When  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives linked  trade  with  the  U.S.  to  free  emi- 
gration from  the  U.S.S.R..  emigration  plum- 
meted. During  the  pendency  of  SALT  n.  emi- 
gration increased.  When  it  appeared  dead. 
Russia  invaded  Afghanistan.  They  may  con- 
clude that  they  have  little  to  lose  by  aggres- 
sion— and  much  to  gain. 

The  purpose  of  the  embargoes  is  not  to 
compel  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from 
Afghanistan.  The  purpose  is  to  signify  that 
Russian  adventurism  In  the  world  has  a  prtce. 
But  we  also  pay  a  price  with  little  prospect 
of  Influencing  the  Russians  constructively. 

The  most  Immediate  cost  of  the  grain  em- 
bargo for  taxpayers  Is  in  excess  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion to  purchase  grain  destined  for  Russia. 
The  longer  term  costs  are  much  higher.  Land 
set -asides  may  be  reinstated,  that  Is  to  say. 
payments  to  farmers  for  the  nonproduction 
of  corn.  Large  public  expenditures  for  price 
supports  and  storage  costs  may  also  be  neces- 
sary for  some  time.  Russian  livestock,  if  de- 
stroyed, would  take  years  to  replace.  The 
movement  toward  a  market  determined  farm 
price  has  been  interrupted.  The  taxpayers 
could  be  required  to  support  the  farmer  for 
a  long  time.  The  Federal  expenditures  are 
the  smallest  part  of  the  cost. 

Embargoes,  like  the  freezing  of  Iranian 
assets,  feed  the  general  impression  in  the 
world  that  the  United  States  Is  impulsive, 
unpredictable  and  an  unreliable  supplier  of 
goods  and  services.  Increasingly,  nations 
come  to  the  United  States  for  the  purchase 
of  food  and  other  goods  and  services  only  as 
a  last  resort.  Russian  managers  with  five 
year  plans  will  not  come  back  to  the  U.S. 
market  at  the  risk  of  having  their  plana 
Interrupted  by  embargoes.  Eastern  Euro- 
peans and  other  Russian  allies  will  be  pres- 
sured to  avoid  U.S.  products.  American  com- 
panies, recognizing  these  facts  of  life,  are 
already  escaping  the  caprice  of  American 
policy  by  locating  plants  overseas.  They  can 
avoid  embargoes  by  manufacturing  with  for- 
eign sourced  materials  in  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. Embargoes  against  exports  of  U.S. 
goods,  therefore,  produce  exports  of  U.S.  Jobs 
and  capital. 

The  embargoes  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  dollar 
is  weakened  by  these  actions.  They  may  re- 
quire taxes  and  Treasury  borrowings  to  sup- 
port the  farmer  and  affected  agribusiness  for 
a  long  time.  The  federal  deficit  for  fiscal  '80 
may  be  Increased  by  10  percent,  causing 
higher  Interest  rates  than  otherwise.  If  the 
farmers  are  to  be  protected,  other  Industries 
adversely  affected  could  similarly  demand 
relief.  The  economic  results  for  the  United 
States  are  difficult  to  quantify.  But  they  in- 
clude more  Inflation,  economic  stagnation 
and  unemployment.  The  burden  falls  heav- 
iest on  the  American  public  in  general — not 
the  American  farmer  in  particular.  He  b»a 
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mechanisms,  and  American  politics,  to  pro- 
tect him. 

As  for  the  Russians,  they  will  liquidate 
some  livestock  and  poultry  and  look  for  grain 
elsewhere.  The  Immediate  effect  of  the  em- 
biirgo  Is  to  place  more  meat  on  the  Russian 
plate.  The  Russian  consumer  may  not  feel 
the  effect  of  the  grain  embargo  for  a  year. 
Longer  term  effects  depend  on  weather  in 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  success 
of  Russian  production  efforts. 

Our  experience  Indicates  that  the  Russians 
respond  to  embargoes  by  devoting  resources 
to  the  development  of  their  own  capabilities. 
Deny  them  equipment  for  the  production  of 
industrial  diamonds,  for  example,  and  they 
become  the  world's  largest  producer  of  In- 
dustrial diamonds.  They  are  already  the 
world's  largest  oil  producer.  The  denial  of 
equipment  for  the  production  of  oil  would. 
If  successful,  reduce  world  oil  production 
temporarily — which  hurts  the  United  States 
and  all  oil  consumers.  The  Russians  divert 
resources  from  lower  economic  priorities  and 
redouble  their  efforts  to  produce  whatever  is 
denied  them.  What  they  cannot  supply 
themselves,  they  buy  from  our  competitors. 
With  their  gold  and  oil  Increased  still  higher 
in  value  by  these  actions,  the  Russians  have 
bard  currencies  to  spend.  They  are  one  of 
the  world's  best  credits. 

Embargoes  of  more  high  technology  could 
hvirt  the  Russian  economy.  Perhaps  the  Ad- 
ministration will  Identify  such  technologies 
which  can  be  embargoed  effectively  without 
undue  damage  to  our  own  economy.  Tn  gen- 
eral, embargoes  are  difficult  to  enforce.  Even 
the  CX3COM  system  which  has  tJ-e  support 
of  our  allies,  has  not  always  been  effective  as 
a  means  of  controlling  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  high  technology  with  military  po- 
tentials. Wheat,  corn  and  soy  beans  are  not. 
like  computers,  easily  identified  by  source 
of  origin.  Transshipments  and  substitutions 
of  shipments  are  possible  in  violation  of 
regulations  and  promises.  Not  all  grain  ex- 
porters will  even  promise  compliance:  some 
of  them  have  been  treated  shabbily  by  the 
U.S.  in  recent  years.  The  nonagricultural 
conunoditles  embargoed,  except  spare  parts, 
are  virtually  all  available  from  competitor 
nations  eager  to  produce,  sell  and  pay  the 
oil  bill.  They  do  not  share  the  full  extent 
of  President  Carter's  moral  Indignation,  or 
his  conviction  that  embargoes  are  an  effec- 
tive means  of  bringing  Russian  Imperialism 
to  heel.  They  will  give  some  Up  service  to  our 
efforts  and  go  on  doing  business  with  the 
Russians,  picking  up  our  business  in  the 
bargain. 

The  cost  of  the  embargoes  for  the  U.S.  is 
high;  their  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union  prob- 
lematical. They  put  the  United  States  on  a 
slippery  slope.  Such  actions  as  embargoes 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  freeze  of 
Iranian  assets  once  taken  are  difficult  to 
undo.  They  await  some  undlvlned  sign  from 
the  Russians — but  conciliatory  signs  are 
made  the  more  difficult  for  Russia  by  the 
Implication  that  It  Is  yielding  to  pressure. 
If  the  U.S.  were  to  lift  embargoes  without 
some  such  sign  it  could  signal  its  concession 
to  Russian  intransigence.  Embargoes,  like 
the  freezing  of  assets,  are  economic  acts  of 
war.  This  economic  war  will  not  be  ended 
by  Russian  or  American  capitulation. 

What  counteractions  the  Russians  will 
take  to  demonstrate  their  contempt  for  the 
embargoes.  I  cannot  say — except  that  some 
will  come.  These  could  Include  the  with- 
drawal of  deposits  from  American  banks,  as 
well  as  the  discontinuation  of  business  with 
other  U.S.  firms  in  a  general  hardening  of 
the  line.  The  U.S..  having  deferred  Senate 
action  on  SALT  II.  has  freed  the  Russians 
to  deploy  missiles  without  limit  and  without 
restrictions  on  their  ability  to  conceal  them. 
The  objects  of  our  solicitude — the  unfortu- 
nates seeking  to  emigrate  from  Russia — will 
pay  for  our  actions.  The  Russians  have  al- 
ready  vetoed   the   resolution   for   sanctions 


against  Iran  by  the  United  Nations.  They 
could  call  for  sacrifice  at  home,  redouble 
their  economic  and  military  e.Torts  and  re- 
sume their  march.  Such  hurt  as  is  sustained 
by  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
laid  to  American  Imperialism  and  produce 
more  unity  and  resolve  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relationship  will  spiral  down- 
ward without  some  unfamiliar  acts  of  states- 
manship on  one  side  or  the  other  to  break 
the  spiral. 

No  end  Is  In  sight.  And  we  have  played 
out  almost  all  our  nonmllltary  string. 

In  the  continuing  competition  between  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  it  would  be  wise  to  act 
with  more  predictability  and  respect  for  our 
own  economic  Interests.  It  would  be  best  if 
our  actions  were  governed  by  some  strategy 
and  a  clearer  perception  of  Russian  Inter- 
ests. That  strategy  should  Include  an  appro- 
priate use  of  all  our  resources  for  our  polit- 
ical purposes.  In  a  contest  for  survival,  one 
is  not  overly  fastidious  about  the  weapons. 
We  should  use  them  all — but  not  upon  our- 
selves. 

The  United  States  has  potentially  more 
control  over  world  food  supplies  than  Saudi 
Arabia  has  over  oil.  but  we  have  never  moved 
to  use  that  power  effectively.  Irrespective  of 
Russian  provocation,  the  United  States 
should  develop  a  food  policy  for  an  era  of 
chronic  poverty,  hunger,  malnutrition  and 
political  instability.  The  Administration's  re- 
cent report  on  hunger  suggests  the  magni- 
tude of  the  suffering  In  store  for  the  world 
and  the  challenge  to  the  United  States.  The 
Russian  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  offers  an 
opportunity  to  adopt  a  food  policy  more 
promising  than  a  combination  of  expensive 
price  supports.  Intermittent  embargoes  and 
the  stealthy  purchase  of  U.S.  grain  on  ad- 
vantageous terms  by  hostile  nations. 

The  free  market  has  been  an  article  of 
faith  among  farmers  and  In  the  Congress. 
The  truth  is  that  the  market  Is  not  free.  It 
Is  run  by  five  or  six  multinational  trading 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries.  Like  the 
multinational  oil  companies,  they  buy  and 
sell  In  the  world  to  enhance  their  profit,  not 
our  national  Interest. 

Other  nations,  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, lacking  the  luxury  of  large  sur- 
pluses and  Internal  markets  have  public 
agencies  to  manage  the  marketing  of  grain. 
Canada  and  Australia  have  wheat  boards 
which  are  their  exclusive  exporters.  The  cen- 
trally planned  economies  have  government 
purchasing  commissions  which  are  their  ex- 
clusive importers,  determining  their  needs 
and  negotiating  all  purchases.  An  estimated 
80  percent  of  U.S.  wheat  exports  are  pur- 
chased by  state  trading  corporations.  The 
U.S.  which  alone  has  the  power  to  control 
world  food  supplies  and  prices  has  multina- 
tional trading  companies — and  embargoes. 

We  should  consider  giving  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  exclusive  authority  to 
market  U.S.  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  the 
world.  We  will  continue  to  have  the  world's 
largest  exportable  surpluses.  Tn  this  hungry 
and  dangerous  world  the  United  States  dis- 
arms Itself  uniquely  and  unilaterally  by  leav- 
ing the  sale  and  distribution  of  American 
food  to  multinational  traders  and  their  for- 
eign government  customers.  At  least,  the 
CCC  should  be  the  exclusive  agent  for  grain 
sales  to  the  Communist  nations. 

The  CCC  could  have  taken  over  the  Rus- 
sian grain  stocks,  scaled  down  the  sales  step 
by  step,  making  It  clear  that  the  ultimate 
result  could  be  an  embargo.  The  policy  could 
have  been  carried  out.  giving  markets  time 
to  adjust  and  the  Russians  time  to  adjust  to 
the  carrot,  as  well  as  the  stick.  The  President 
could  have  embargoed  private  grain  sales  and 
through  the  CCC  retained  control  over  grain 
sales  to  the  U.S.S.R  This  would  have  avoided 
the  crisis  which  has  damaged  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy and  deprived  us  of  an  opportunity  to 
use  food  to  Influence  the  Soviet  Union. 
Profits  on  the  sale  of  food  to  Russia  might 


have  been  Increased,  even  as  we  brought  our 
political  interests  into  play.  This  mechanism 
still  offers  a  means  of  demonstrating  rewards 
to  be  achieved  by  responsible  behavior,  at  the 
same  time  the  United  States  demonstrates 
that  aggression  has  Its  price.  The  CCC  with 
Its  newly  acquired  grain  stocks  could  still 
be  the  mechanism  for  getting  the  U.S.  back 
into  the  Russian  market.  The  CCC  must  dis- 
pose of  these  stocks  somehow.  In  the  Russian 
market,  now  denied  us.  It  can  sell  without 
depressing  grain  prices.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  when  the  Russians  let  us  enter 
their  market. 

Until  OPEC  and  Iran,  farmers  have  gen- 
erally resisted  the  use  of  grain  as  an  Instru- 
ment cf  foreign  policy.  While  resenting  their 
own  Impotence  In  the  marketplace  and  the 
unfair  practices  of  foreign  governments,  both 
competitors  and  customers,  they  were  not 
convinced  that  a  U.S.  marketing  agency 
would  protect  them  Suddenly  with  OPEC  oil 
prices,  the  seizure  of  the  American  Embassy 
In  Teheran  and  the  invasion  by  Russia  of 
Afghanistan,  farmers  have  begun  to  see  a 
future  filled  with  embargoes.  They  may  be 
persuaded  now  that  CCC  controlled  grain 
sales  to  the  Communist  governments  are  In 
the  farmers'  interests  and  the  nation's. 

Russian  imperialism  has  been  on  the 
march  for  many  centuries.  Under  Communism 
the  Russians  perfected  the  police  state  and 
gave  their  totalitarian  society  and  their  de- 
sign upon  the  world  an  ideological  cover. 
Action  by  the  United  States  to  resist  this 
imperialism  is  overdue.  The  real  issue  Is  over 
the  kind  of  action.  And  the  danger  Is  that 
we  will  punish  ourselves  for  Russian  trans- 
gressions and  overreact,  harden  the  lines,  and 
with  like  reactions  on  the  other  side,  move 
towards  world  chaos,  even  war.  There  are 
possibilities  for  constructive  action  in  these 
circumstances.  But  they  require  an  un- 
familiar statesmanship  which  presses  re- 
straint, as  well  as  action. 

POPULAB   POLICT   NOT   ALWAYS   OOOD   POLICT 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

No  one  should  be  surprised  at  the  popu- 
larity of  President  Carter's  restrictions  on 
grain  and  high-technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Americans  think  they  have 
taken  a  lot  of  abuse  from  foreigners  in  recent 
years,  and  they  are  enthusiastic  about  dish- 
ing some  out  In  return.  But  we  should  not 
confuse  popular  policy  with  good  policy.  You 
do  not  stop  tanks  with  grain,  and  the  ruth- 
less pursuit  of  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Soviets  Is  a  policy  with  inherent  limits 
and  dangers. 

At  worst,  it  may  undermine  America's  In- 
ternational political  and  economic  power  by 
straining  relations  with  Its  allies,  disrupt- 
ing world  grain  markets  and  diverting  atten- 
tion from  the  more  fundamental  military 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat.  Unless  carefully 
understood,  a  policy  Intended  to  make  us 
stronger  may  have  the  opposite  effect. 

For  years,  we  have  had  simplistic  Ideas 
about  the  roles  of  economic  and  military 
power.  We  believed  that  Increasing  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  constituted  a  subtle 
form  of  disarmament.  Greater  Interdepend- 
ence would  lead  both  sides  to  reduce  relative 
military  spending.  We  did.  but  they  didn't. 
Consequently,  the  Soviets  devote  atxiut  twice 
as  much  of  their  national  output  to  defense 
(11  to  13  percent)  as  the  United  States. 

If  we  now  believe  that  trade  restrictions 
will  significantly  weaken  the  Soviets,  we  risk 
making  the  same  mistake  in  reverse.  With  a 
Utle  bit  of  luck — good  for  us,  bad  for  them — 
wo  can  cause  conspicuous  Inconvenience,  but 
not  much  more.  Even  In  grain,  the  Soviets 
depend  on  import  for  only  5  to  15  percent 
of  their  consumption.  In  high-technology 
areas,  machinery  Imports  constitute  only  a 
small  proportion  (1  to  3  percent)  of  annual 
Soviet  Investment  that  exceeds  $300  billion. 
And  the  United  SUtes  ranked  only  fifth  as 
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a  supplier  of  high-technology  goods  In  1977, 
according  to  a  recent  Commerce  Department 
study. 

It's  true  that  the  Soviets  face  enormous 
economic  problems  In  the  1980s.  Oil  produc- 
tion may  soon  peak.  If  It  hasn't  already,  and 
there  will  be  staggering  strains  in  Soviet 
labor  markets. 

But  none  of  this  means  that  any  economic 
hurt  we  inflict  on  the  Soviets  advances  our 
Interests.  In  the  evolving  struggle  for  Middle 
East  oil,  those  interests  are  simple:  to  keep 
the  oil  flowing:  to  keep  Soviets  out;  to  make 
the  Persian  Gulf  nations  more  receptive  to 
American  than  Soviet  protection;  and,  11 
worse  comes  to  worse,  to  assure  that  our 
traditional  alliances  with  Europe  and  Japan 
remain  as  cohesive  as  possible. 

Indiscriminate  economic  warfare  against 
the  Soviets  does  not  necessarily  serve  these 
interests.  The  one  high-technology  area 
where  we  might  hurt  the  Soviets  most  is  the 
one  In  which — In  our  own  Interests,  not 
theirs — we  ought  to  want  to  hurt  them  the 
least:  oil  exploration  and  production  equip- 
ment. The  more  Soviet  oil  production  de- 
clines, the  more  attractive  Mideast  oil  sup- 
plies become  and,  incidentally,  the  more  pres- 
sure builds  for  further  price  Increases,  which 
weaken  Western  alliances. 

The  damage  the  United  States  can  do  to 
Soviet  food  supplies  is  more  immediate,  but 
probably  not  sustainable.  Even  if  the  Soviets 
can't  quickly  make  up  all  the  lost  U.S.  grain 
sales,  no  respectable  food  analyst  believes  the 
impact  on  meat  sunplles  (most  grain  Is  used 
as  animal  feed)  will  exceed  the  effect  of  the 
disastrous  1975-76  Soviet  grain  harvest,  the 
worst  in  years.  The  Soviets  then  slaughtered 
large  numbers  of  hogs  and  poultry,  and,  af- 
ter feeding  these  animals  to  the  public.  Im- 
posed meatless  Thursdays.  In  1976.  per  capita 
meat  consumption  dropped  10  percent. 

But  keeping  the  Soviets  permanently  away 
from  world  grain  supplies  will  be  difficult. 
Although  the  United  States  Is  the  largest  ex- 
porter (accounting  for  50  to  60  percent  of 
the  world  total),  there  are  numerous  others, 
and  shipments  through  third  countries  are 
not  uncommon.  Any  long-term  effort  to  block 
sales  to  the  Soviets  would  probably  result 
In  a  shuffle  of  customers  and  suppliers;  the 
•Soviets  would  cay  slight  premiums  for  grain, 
separating  traditional  suppliers  and  buyers. 
The  latter  would  come  to  the  United  States. 
Already,  the  Soviets  are  believed  to  have  off- 
set some  loss  of  U.S.  grain  with  purchases 
from  Argentina. 

The  simplest  way  to  frustrate  this  process 
would  be  to  hold  large  amounts  of  grain  off 
the  world  market,  but  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  would  be  great.  Grain  prices  would 
rise,  causing  inevitable  and  understandable 
outrage  among  our  principal  allies,  Europe 
and  Japan,  who  are  also  our  biggest  custom- 
ers. Keeping  U.S.  farmers  happy  would  cost 
the  Treasury  additional  billions  of  dollars  for 
high  price  supports,  acreage  set-aside  or 
other  subsidies:  billions  that  would  probably 
be  better  spent  producing  guns  rather  than 
not  producing  grain. 

Limiting  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  may 
satisfy  a  gut  Instinct  against  trading  with 
your  "enemy,"  but  we  shouldn't  regard— as 
we  have — such  trade  restrictions  as  a  substi- 
tute for  military  spending.  By  the  combina- 
tion of  a  strong  military  and  liberal  trade 
policies,  we  ought  to  be  encouraging  the  So- 
viets to  use  trade,  not  force,  to  solve  their 
problems  at  home. 

Looming  manpower  shifts,  for  example, 
will  increase  Soviet  need  for  the  productivity 
Inherent  in  Western  industrial  technology. 
For  most  of  the  postwar  period,  Soviet  eco- 
nomic growth  depended  heavily  on  putting 
more  people  to  work:  2.3  million  on  average 
during  the  1970s.  In  the  1980s,  the  Increase 
will  average  only  650,000,  according  to  Cen- 
sus Bureau  demographer  Murray  Feshbach. 
More  disturbing  to  the  Soviets,  the  entire 
Increase  will  occur  among  the  low-skilled 
Moslem  population  of  Central  Asia. 


With  these  new  problems  added  to  the 
old — a  large  defense  sector  that  siphons  away 
the  best  managerial  and  technical  talent, 
confusing  "Incentives"  for  factories  and  In- 
efficient farming — you  can  understand  why 
the  commissars  worry  about  the  19808.  Soviet 
meat  consumption  Is  still  half  America's,  and 
at  least  one-fourth  of  urban  families  share 
living  quarters. 

Peace  is  in  our  Interest,  too,  and  if  the 
Soviets  find  that  their  economic  and  polit- 
ical frustrations  are  best  relieved  by  adven- 
turism abroad,  that  supreme  Interest  will 
suffer.  If  we  had — which  we  do  not — the  ca- 
pacity to  project  a  credible  military  presence 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  would  not  be  so  wor- 
ried about  Afghanistan  In  current  circum- 
stances, curtailing  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  been  the  "signal"  we  could 
send.  If  their  1980  harvest  Is  poor,  it  may 
pinch.  But  It  is  a  stopgap,  not  a  policy,  and 
It  may  boomerang. 

George  F.  Kennan,  on  Washikcton's  Rk- 
action  to  the  afghan  crisis:  "was  this 
Really  Mature  Statemanship?" 
Princeton,  N.J.— On  Christmas  Day  1979, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  periodic  in- 
volvement with  the  Internal  affairs  of  Us 
turbulent  neighbor,  and  after  many  months 
of  futile  effort  to  find  a  pro-Soviet  Afghan 
figure  capable  of  running  the  country,  the 
Soviet  Government  suddenly  ex-anded  what 
was  already  a  sizeable  military  Involvement 
In  Afghanistan  into  a  full-fledged  occupa- 
tion, promising  that  the  troops  would  leave 
>vhen  their  limited  mission  had  been 
accomplished. 

This  move  was  not  only  abrupt — no  effort 
had  been  made  to  prepare  world  opinion  for 
It — but  it  was  executed  with  incredible  po- 
litical clumsiness.  The  pretext  offered  was  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  even  the  most 
credulous  of  Moscow's  followers.  The  world 
community  was  left  vrtth  no  alternative  but 
to  condemn  the  operation  In  the  strongest 
terms,  and  It  has  done  so. 

So  bizarre  was  the  Soviet  action  that  one 
Is  moved  to  wonder  whence  exactly.  In  the 
closely  shielded  recesses  of  Soviet  colicy 
making,  came  the  inspiration  for  It  and  the 
political  influence  to  achieve  its  approval.  It 
was  a  move  decidedly  not  In  character  for 
either  Alekssl  N.  Kosvgin  or  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev. (The  one  was,  of  course.  111  and  removed 
from  active  work.  The  limitations  on  the 
other's  health  and  powers  of  attention  are 
well-known.)  Andrei  A.  Gromvko.  too.  Is  un- 
likely to  have  approved  It.  These  reflections 
suggest  the  recent  breakthrough,  to  positions 
of  dominant  influence,  of  hard-line  elements 
much  less  concerned  for  world  opinion,  but 
also  much  less  experienced,  than  these  older 
figures. 

Such  a  change  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
more  attentive  Kremllnologlsts.  rarticularly 
In  the  light  of  the  recent  deterioration  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  but  It  was  as- 
sumed that  It  would  take  place  only  In  con- 
nection with,  and  coincidental  with,  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  other  older 
Politburo  members.  That  it  could  occur  with 
the  preservation  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  as  a  figure- 
head was  not  foreseen. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  this  Ill-considered  move 
was  bound  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  world 
community,  and  the  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  Join  In  the  condemnation 
of  It  In  the  United  Nations.  But  beyond  that 
point,  the  American  official  reaction  has  re- 
vealed a  disquieting  lack  of  balance,  both  in 
the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  then,  not 
surprisingly,  In  the  response  to  it. 

In  the  official  American  interpretation  of 
what  occurred  in  Afghanistan,  no  serious 
account  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  such 
specific  factors  as  geographic  proximity, 
ethnic  affinity  of  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and  political  instability  In  what 
Is,  after  all,  a  border  country  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  specific  factors  of  this  nature. 


all  suggesting  defensive  rather  than  offensive 
impulses,  may  not  have  been  all  there  was 
to  Soviet  motivation,  nor  would  they  have 
sufficed  to  Justify  the  action;  but  they  were 
relevant  to  it  and  should  have  been  given 
their  due  in  any  realistic  appraisal  of  It. 

Instead  of  this,  the  American  view  of  the 
Soviet  action  appears  to  have  run  over- 
whelmingly to  the  assumption  that  It  was  a 
prelude  to  aggressive  military  moves  against 
various  countries  and  regions  farther  afield. 
No  one  can  guarantee,  of  course,  that  one  or 
another  such  move  will  not  take  place.  A  war 
atmosphere  has  been  created.  Discussion  In 
Washington  has  been  dominated  by  talk  of 
American  military  responses — of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  bases  and  facilities,  of  the  creation  of 
a  rapid-deployment  force,  of  the  cultivation 
of  military  ties  with  other  countries  all  along 
Russia's  sensitive  southern  border.  In  these 
circiunstances,  anything  can  happen.  But  the 
fact  is,  this  extravagant  view  of  Soviet  mo- 
tivation rests,  to  date,  exclusively  on  our  own 
assumptions.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  substan- 
tiation of  It  In  anything  the  Soviet  leaders 
themselves  have  said  or  done.  On  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Brezhnev  has  sjjeclflcally.  publlcal- 
ly  and  vigoro-'slv  c^enled  anv  such  Intentions. 

In  the  light  of  these  asstimptlons  we  have 
been  prodigal  with  strident  public  warnings 
to  the  Russians,  some  of  them  Issued  even 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  not 
to  attack  this  Dlace  or  that,  assuring  them 
that  if  thev  did  so.  we  would  respond  by 
military  means.  Can  this  really  be  sound 
procedure?  Warnings  of  this  nature  are  Im- 
plicit accusation"!  as  well  as  commitments. 
We  are  speaklne  here  of  a  nelp'hborlntr  area 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  of  the  United  States. 
Asl''e  from  the  auestlon  of  whether  we  could 
reallv  back  up  these  nronouncements  if  our 
h->nH  w"'*"  to  be  rai'ed.  Is  it  re^'Iv  wise — Is  It 
not  In  fact  a  practice  Dre«mant  with  nossl- 
blMtles  for  resentment  and  for  mlsreadlne  of 
sltfnnls — to  "o  warnlne  oeonle  oubllclv  not  to 
rto  thln<?s  thev  have  never  evinced  any  inten- 
tion of  doing? 

This  distortion  in  our  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  motivation  has  affected,  not  unnat- 
urally, our  view  of  other  factors  In  the 
Middle  Eastern  situation.  What  else  but  a 
serious  lack  of  balance  could  explain  our 
readiness  to  forget.  In  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
the  insecurity  of  the  present  Government, 
Its  recent  callous  jeopardizing  of  the  lives 
of  our  embassy  personnel,  its  lack  of  candor 
about  its  nuclear  programs — and  then  to  in- 
vite humiliation  by  pressing  upon  it  offers  of 
military  aid  that  elicited  only  Insult  and 
contempt?  What  else  could  explain.  In  the 
case  of  Iran,  our  sudden  readiness — ^If  only 
the  hostages  were  released — to  forget  not 
only  their  sufferings  but  all  the  flag-burn- 
ings, the  threatening  flsts,  the  hate-ridden 
faces  and  the  cries  of  "death  to  Carter," 
and  to  offer  to  take  these  very  people  to 
our  bosoms  In  a  common  resistance  to  So- 
viet aggressiveness?  What  else  could  explain 
our  naive  hope  that  the  Arab  states  could 
be  Induced,  Just  by  the  shock  of  Afghani- 
stan, to  forget  their  differences  with  Israel 
and  to  Join  us  In  an  effort  to  contain  the 
supposedly  power-mad  Russians? 

This  last  merits  a  special  word.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  war  atmosphere  In 
Washington.  Never  since  World  War  n  has 
there  been  so  far-reaching  a  militarization  of 
thought  and  discourse  in  the  capital.  An 
unsuspecting  stranger,  plunged  Into  its 
midst,  could  only  conclude  that  the  last 
hope  of  peaceful,  nonmllltary  solutions  had 
been  exhausted — that  from  now  on  only 
weapons,  however  used,  could  count. 

These  words  are  not  meant  to  express  op- 
position to  a  prompt  and  effective  strength- 
ening of  our  military  capabilities  relevant  to 
the  Middle  East.  If  what  was  Involved  here 
was  the  carrying  of  a  big  stick  while  speak- 
ing softly  rather  than  the  carrying  of  a  rel- 
atively small  stick  while  thundering  all  over 
the  place,  who  could  object?  But  do  we  not. 
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by  this  preoccupation  with  a  Soviet  military 
threat  the  reality  of  which  remains  to  be 
proved  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  that  the 
greatest  real  threats  to  our  security  in  that 
region  remain  what  they  have  been  all 
along:  our  self -created  dependence  on  Arab 
oil  and  our  Involvement  In  a  wholly  un- 
stable Israeli-Arab  relationship,  neither  of 
which  Is  susceptible  of  correction  by  purely 
military  means,  and  in  neither  of  which  is 
the  Soviet  Union  the  major  factor? 

If  the  Persian  Oulf  is  really  vital  to  our 
security.  It  Is  sxirely  we  who,  by  our  unre- 
strained greed  for  oil,  have  made  It  so.  Would 
It  not  be  better  to  set  about  to  eliminate, 
by  a  really  serious  and  determined  effort,  a 
dependence  that  ought  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  arise,  than  to  try  to  shore  up  by 
military  means.  In  a  highly  unfavorable  re- 
gion, the  unsound  position  into  which  the 
dependence  has  led  us?  Military  force  might 
conceivably  become  necessary  as  a  supple- 
ment to  such  an  effort:  it  could  never  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  It. 

The  oddest  expression  of  this  lack  of  bal- 
ance is  perhaps  In  the  bilateral  measures 
with  which  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have 
punished  the  Russian  action.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  open  question  whom  we 
punished  most  by  these  measures — Russia 
or  ourselves — we  have  portrayed  them  as  il- 
lustrations of  what  could  happen  to  Moscow 
If  it  proceeded  to  one  or  another  of  the  fur- 
ther aggressive  acts  we  credit  It  with  plot- 
ting. But  that  is  precisely  what  these  meas- 
ures are  not:  for  they  represent  cards  that 
have  already  been  played  and  cannot  be 
played  twice.  There  was  never  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Government,  its 
prestige  once  engaged,  could  be  brought  by 
open  pressure  of  this  nature  to  withdraw  Its 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  But  this  means, 
then,  that  we  have  expended — for  what  was 
really  a  hopeless  purpose — all  the  Important 
nonmlUtary  cards  we  conceived  ourselves  as 
holding  in  our  hand.  Barring  a  resort  to  war, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  already  ab- 
sorbed the  worst  of  what  we  have  to  offer, 
and  has  nothing  further  to  fear  from  us. 
Was  this  really  mature  statesmanship  on  our 
part? 

We  are  now  in  the  danger  zone.  I  can 
think  of  no  Instance  in  modern  history 
where  such  a  breakdown  of  political  com- 
munication and  such  a  triumph  of  unre- 
strained military  suspicions  as  now  marks 
Soviet- American  relations  has  not  led.  In 
the  end,  to  armed  conflict.  The  danger  Is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know, 
at  this  time,  with  whom  we  really  have  to 
deal  at  the  Soviet  end.  If  there  was  ever  a 
time  for  realism,  prudence  and  restraint  in 
American  statesmanship.  It  is  this  one. 
Nothing  in  the  passions  of  electoral  politics 
could  serve  as  the  slightest  excuse  for  ignor- 
ing this  necesslty.s 


THE  DEATH  OP  FORMER  LOUISIANA 
COMMISSIONER  OF  ELECTIONS 
DOUGLAS  FOWLER,  SR. 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
inform  this  body  of  the  death  of  Douglas 
Fowler,  Sr..  who  until  just  last  month 
was  the  dean  of  Louisiana's  State  elected 
officials. 

Mr.  Fowler  resigned  his  important  post 
as  Louisiana  commissioner  of  elections 
last  month  even  though  his  term  of  of- 
fice did  not  expire  until  this  spring.  Mr. 
Fowler's  age  and  ill  health  prompted  h<m 
to  step  down  from  the  post  he  had  held 
since  1959.  But  there  was  some  Joy  in  his 
resignation. 

Just  months  earlier,  Douglas  FV)wler's 
son  had  been  elected  by  the  people  of 
Louisiana  to  succeed  his  father  as  com- 
missioner of  elections.  So.  Mr.  President 


Doug  Fowler  was  able  to  turn  the  reins  of 
ofiSce  over  to  his  own  son, 

Doug  Fowler  was  a  warm  and  friendly 
man  who  was  beloved  by  most  who  knew 
him.  I  knew  him  since  I  was  a  young  man 
and  always  considered  him  a  true  friend 
and  adviser. 

Few  people  can  claim  to  have  served 
their  State  harder,  more  faithfully  and 
for  a  longer  period  than  Doug  Fowler.  As 
commissioner  of  elections,  he  was  an 
exemplary  State  oflBcial  who  won  reelec- 
tion time  after  time.  His  political  career 
began  in  1940  when  he  ran  for  clerk  of 
court  of  his  native  Red  River  Parish.  He 
was  later  elected  mayor  of  Coushatta. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  a  close  friend  and  po- 
litical friend. 

He  came  from  an  era  in  Louisiana  poli- 
tics when  public  ofiQcials  were  able  to 
maintain  personal  contact  with  many  of 
their  constitutents,  and  Doug  Fowler 
made  it  a  point  to  keep  up  this  tradition 
until  the  day  he  died. 

He  will  be  missed  by  me  and  by  all  of 
those  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Baton 
Rouge  Sunday  Advocate  on  July  15,  1979, 
upon  Mr.  Fowler's  announcement  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection. 

The  article  follows: 

PowLER  Had  "His  Day,"  Moving  On 
By  Rafael  Bermudez 

"You  have  your  day  and  you  move  on.  I've 
decided  to  hang  them  up." 

With  those  words,  Douglas  P\}wler  said  last 
week  he  won't  seek  re-election  as  state  elec- 
tions commissioner,  a  post  he  held  In  one 
form  or  other  for  20  years.  His  term  ends  in 
March  1980. 

Fowler's  bowing  out  of  active  politics  will 
Just  about  bring  to  a  close  an  era  of  color- 
ful and  fiery  politics  in  Louisiana. 

Fowler,  72,  was  a  protege  of  the  late  Earl 
Long  and  learned  his  distinctive  brand  of 
politics  from  the  man  whom  he  still  refers 
to  as  "Mr.  Earl." 

He  and  Treasurer  Mary  Evelyn  Parker  are 
the  only  remaining  statewide  officeholders 
who  date  back  to  the  Long  eras. 

Fowler  made  It  through  40  years  of 
Louisiana  politics  without  ever  being  In- 
volved in  a  major  scandnl — a  feat  Itself.  The 
only  blot  on  his  record  came  in  1977  when 
the  legislative  auditor  uncovered  $5,228.87  In 
travel  expenses  claimed  by  Fowler  for  trips 
that  were  not  related  to  his  official  duties. 
Fowler  paid  the  money  back. 

Fowler  Is  the  last  of  the  old  campaigners 
who  gave  Loul<'lana  its  colorful  political 
image.  In  the  1920s  through  the  early  1950s, 
politics  In  the  state  was  an  art  form  of  its 
own  where  candidates  traveled  from  town  to 
town  making  fiery  speeches  that  stirred  the 
crowds. 

Those  were  the  days  before  television  and 
expressways,  a  time  when  farmers  and 
small  town  dwellers  bad  little  to  enteitaln 
them.  Arrival  of  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
the  state  was  a  major  event  and  folks  turned 
out  by  the  hundreds. 

Of  course,  the  prospect  of  being  given  a 
free  ham,  turkey  or  watermelon  by  the  can- 
didate helped. 

Fowler  says  campaigning  nowadays — with 
Its  multl-mllllon-dollar  budgets  and  heavy 
use  of  the  electronic  media— just  isn't  the 
same. 

"We've  lost  touch  with  the  people.  We 
don't  know  what  our  people  want.  You  Just 
can't  get  on  TV  and  talk  to  a  man.  You  talk, 
but  while  you're  talking,  he's  gone  to  the 
refrigerator  to  get  a  sandwich  or  something. 
I  think  we've  lost  a  lot,"  says  Fowler. 

Fowler  lost  only  one  election  In  his  long 


political  career.  That  was  in  1952  when  he 
ran  for  comptroller  on  a  gubernatorial  ticket 
headed  by  the  late  Hale  Boggs. 

He  started  In  politics  in  1940  when  he  ran 
for  clerk  of  court  of  his  native  Red  River 
Parish.  He  was  later  elected  mayor  of  Cou- 
shatta. Fowler's  first  Involvement  in  state 
politics  came  in  1956  when  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  State  Board  of  Registration 
by  Earl  Long.  In  1960  he  became  the  first 
elected  state  custodian  of  voting  machines 
and  has  been  re-elected  ever  since.  The  name 
of  the  post  was  changed  to  commissioner  of 
elections  by  the  1974  Constitution. 

The  voting  machine  custodian's  duties  had 
earlier  been  handled  as  part  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  Job.  However,  a  political  falling 
out  between  Long  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  Wade  O.  Martin  led  to  creation  of  the 
office  of  voting  machines  custodian  In  1956. 
It  was  changed  four  years  later  to  an  elected 
position. 

"Mr.  Earl  said,  'Hell!  Let's  make  It  an  elec- 
tive office  and  if  they  don't  like  the  guy  they 
can  throw  him  out.  "• 

Fowler  says  his  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election was  based  on  doctor's  orders.  Fowler 
suffers  from  emphysema.  He  said  he  will 
campaign  in  favor  of  his  son,  Jerry,  who  will 
try  to  succeed  him  as  commissioner  of  elec- 
tions. The  only  other  candidate  In  the  race 
to  date  is  Jerre  T.  Hurst  of  Columbia. 

Fowler  says  bis  only  hobby  is  politics.  So 
he'll  remain  active  in  It  one  way  or  other  as 
long  as  he  can. 

"I  think  the  roots  Earl  Long  planted  are 
still  out  there.  They're  getting  thin  because 
all  of  us  are  getting  older.  The  young  people 
don't  know  what  it's  like  to  campaign  like 
we  used  to.  You'd  touch  the  people.  They  got 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves. "• 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  had  several  days  to  examine  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
this  budget  and  its  implications  for  our 
constituents. 

I  believe  the  President  has  made  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  control  spending.  He  pro- 
poses to  keep  real  spending  at  the  same 
level  as  last  year  and  to  reduce  the  deficit 
to  $15.8  billion,  the  lowest  level  since  1974. 
The  President  proposes  only  one  new 
major  spending  program,  to  expend  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth. 

The  bad  news  about  the  administration 
budget  is  its  terrible  impact  on  American 
taxpayers.  Federal  spending  and  taxes,  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, will  reach  their  highest  level  since 
World  War  II.  Government  spending 
under  the  proposed  budget  will  reach  22.3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Taxes  will  be  21.7  percent  of  the  GNP, 
up  from  18.5  percent  in  1976. 

This  budget  is.  in  simplest  terms,  unac- 
ceptable. It  will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to 
reduce  spending  levels.  Our  goal  should 
be  to  balance  the  budget  this  year. 

And  we  should  not  stop  there.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  we  take  control  of  spending 
in  order  to  provide  meaningful  tax  relief 
for  our  constituents. 

This  goal  is  not  impossible.  But  it  will 
require  a  sincere  effort  and  discipline  by 
Congress  and  the  public. 

INFLATION 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  infla- 
tion continues  to  be  our  most  serious  do- 
mestic problem.  Our  highest  budget 
priority  must  be  reducing  inflation. 
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Prices  rose  13.3  percent  in  1979,  and 
there  is  no  relief  in  sight.  As  a  result,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican worker  dropped  4.5  percent  last 
year.  At  the  same  time,  tax  burdens  in- 
creased as  inflation  pushed  individuals 
into  higher  tax  brackets. 

Some  causes  of  inflation — like  OPEC 
price  increases — cannot  be  avoided.  But 
one  of  the  reasons  we  have  inflation  is 
that  Americans  expect  prices  to  go 
higher. 

The  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  to  abolish  this  "inflation  mental- 
ity." This  will  require  tough  fiscal  policy. 

THE  BITDCET  PROCESS 

We  need  to  begin  by  improving  the 
process  by  which  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  develop  the  budget. 

We  need  more  safeguards  to  insure 
that  spending  and  taxes  are  kept  within 
reasonable  levels  and  that  our  budget  is 
balanced.  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
that  would  take  a  major  step  in  this 
direction. 

Along  with  Senator  Bayh  and  others. 
I  have  cosponsored  the  Snendin?  and  Tax 
Limitation  Act  of  1979  (S.  2132)  which 
would  require  the  administration  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees  to 
submit  budgets  each  year  with  neither 
spendins;  nor  taxation  exceeding  20  per- 
cent of  the  GNP. 

If  the  legislation  we  are  pronoslng  was 
in  effect  today.  Federal  spending  would 
be  reduced  by  $64  million. 

CONGRESSIONAL     OVERSIGHT 

No  businessman  becomes  successful  by 
allowing  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanage- 
ment in  his  operation.  It  is  just  com- 
monsense  that  the  Government  ought  to 
be  operated  on  the  same  princiole. 

Congress  must  become  more  diligent  in 
its  efforts  to  identify  waste,  inefficient 
programs,  and  fraud.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  fat  in  the  Federal  budget 
that  can  be  trimmed  by  responsible  con- 
gressional oversight. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  two  of 
many  examples  of  waste  and  fraud  which 
have  recently  been  identified  by  my  Sub- 
committee on  Contracted  and  Delegated 
Authority. 

Based  on  questions  raised  by  the  sub- 
committee, the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  canceled  plans  to  give  the 
C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co.  a  $300  million  sole- 
source  contract  to  change  the  Federal 
Government's  phone  system.  That  single 
action,  in  my  judgment,  saves  U.S.  tax- 
payers millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  example  involves  a  water 
project  in  Montana.  When  local  resi- 
dents raised  serious  questions  about  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  a  planned  reregu- 
lating  facility  on  the  Kootenai  River 
near  Libby,  Montana— and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  refused  to  reexamine  the  plan 
in  detail — I  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  do  a  comprehensive  cost- 
benefit  analysis. 

The  GAO  estimated  that  this  project 
had  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  only  0.6.  That 
means  that  for  every  dollar  spent,  only 
60  cents  would  be  returned  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  project  cost  of  $0.3  billion 
simply  cannot  be  justified.  Based  on  the 
GAO  report.  I  am  requesting  the  delay 
of  all  funding  for  the  reregulating 
project. 


As  members  of  the  Senate,  we  can  all 
be  more  diligent  in  our  examination  of 
Federal  spending.  Collectively,  we  need 
to  enact  legislation  to  improve  our  over- 
sight capability. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1974,  I 
have  been  pushing  for  enactment  of  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  make  sure  all 
Federal  programs  are  periodically  re- 
viewed by  Congress. 

Of  over  1,200  FedersJ  spending  pro- 
grams which  have  been  identified  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce,  over  800  are 
permanently  authorized.  That  means 
that  they  never  come  up  for  review  or  re- 
consideration by  the  Congress. 

My  Legislative  Oversight  Act  (S.  1304) 
would  require  Congress  to  establish  spe- 
cific objectives  and  expected  annual  ac- 
complishments of  any  new  spending 
program.  Agencies  would  be  required  to 
report  armually  on  their  progress  toward 
meeting  the  objectives. 

This  approach  would  give  Congress 
solid  guidelines  to  use  in  deciding 
whether  to  continue  paying  for  pro- 
grams. It  would  provide  a  quick  means 
of  separating  programs  that  are  really 
achieving  their  goals  from  those  that 
simply  drain  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  have  talked  about  concepts  of 
'sunrise"  and  "sunset"  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  time  to  enact  the  Legislative  Over- 
sight Act. 

SUMMARY 

The  American  public  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated its  disenchantment  with  big 
government,  big  taxes,  and  big  spending. 
There  are  responsible  ways  to  reduce 
these  burdens.  The  proposals  I  have  rec- 
ommended— the  Spending  and  Tax  Lim- 
itation Act  and  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Act — should  be  major  priorities  of  the 
Senate  in  1980.* 


WHAT  HAPPENS   IF  OUR  BLUFF  IS 
CALLED? 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Clark  Clifford 
is  presently  on  an  ofiBcial  mission  to 
India,  to  reassure  the  new  government 
about  American  intentions  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  Mr.  Clifford  told  the 
Indians,  that  the  United  States  would  go 
to  war  if  Russia  makes  any  further  move 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  an 
expert  on  gambling,  but  it  just  seems  to 
me  that  Americans  should  be  wondering 
right  now,  "what  do  you  do  in  a  high- 
stakes  poker  game  when  you  are  only 
holding  deuces  and  the  other  side  de- 
cides to  call  your  bluff?"  It  looks  as  if 
the  United  States  is  pretty  close  to  that 
position  now.  Yesterday.  Mr.  Carter's 
Secretary  of  Defense,  teJtifying  before 
Members  of  Congress,  implied  that  the 
outcome  of  any  war  we  would  flght  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  highly  doubt- 
ful, and  that  our  position  is  so  precari- 
ous that  even  to  talk  about  whether  or 
not  we  could  win  is  very  dangerous  and 
harmful  to  our  chances. 

A    3-YEAR    WARNING 

Mr.  President,  these  are  sad  times  for 
America  when  our  President  and  his 
closest  advisers  suddenly  flnd  out  what 
the  realities  of  the  world  are,  after  3 
years  of  cutting  back  funds  and  pro- 


grams for  our  national  defense.  After 
the  1976  Vice  Presidential  debates  there 
was  a  liberal  assault  on  me  for  even 
suggesting  that  unpreparedness  could 
lead  to  war.  What  happens  when  you  are 
right,  as  President  Ford  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  right,  and  for  3 
years  you  can  not  do  anything  about  it 
except  to  try  and  sound  the  alarm. 

Well  now  Mr.  Carter  has  finally 
awakened  to  the  dangers  facing  our 
coimtry.  But  the  Soviets  were  not  "test- 
ing him"  and  his  leadership  of  this  Na- 
tion when  they  invaded  Afghanistan. 
They  had  already  tested  him  and  he  had 
failed.  That  is  why  they  thought — or 
rather  knew — they  could  get  away  with 
it.  Last  summer  the  President  said  the 
presence  of  Soviet  combat  troops  in 
Cuba  was  "imacceptable."  He  told  that 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Soviet 
leadership.  Yet,  what  did  he  do  about 
it?  Nothing.  The  Soviet  Union  not  only 
called  his  bluff,  they  laughed  at  it.  They 
knew  what  has  been  happening  in  this 
country  under  this  administration:  A 
long  history  of  withdrawal,  retreat,  and 
indecisiveness. 

FAILING  THE  IXST 

They  know  that  Jimmy  Carter — far 
from  the  picture  he  tried  to  paint  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  speech — has 
done  more  to  disarm  this  country  than 
any  President  in  this  century  since  Hard- 
ing's Washington  Naval  Conference  60 
years  ago.  In  the  last  3  years  President 
Carter  has  cut  the  defense  budget  Presi- 
dent Ford  projected  through  the  1983 
period,  by  over  $57  billion.  Carter  slashed 
the  strategic  budget  by  $24  billion,  cut 
the  fund  for  general  purpose  forces  by 
$25  billion,  and  reduced  our  vital,  long- 
term  research  and  development  fund  by 
$10  billion. 

In  terms  of  specific  programs,  the  ad- 
ministration has  canceled  the  B-1  pro- 
gram, cut  back  Trident  submarine  pro- 
curement and  delaying  its  deployment  by 
2  years,  canceled  the  neutron  bomb  which 
would  have  added  to  the  security  of  our 
NATO  flank,  and  delayed  the  MX  pro- 
gram by  up  to  5  years. 

Furthermore,  all  our  foreign  policy  sig- 
nals to  the  Russians  have  been  negative. 
We  hear  a  litany  of  foreign  policy  fail- 
ures from  the  time  Carter  canceled  our 
overflights  over  Cuba.  President  Carter 
pledged  to  retreat  from  our  world  respon- 
sibilities, in  Panama,  by  giving  away  the 
canal;  in  Taiwan,  by  canceling  our  mu- 
tual defense  treaty ;  in  South  Korea  and 
the  Philippines,  by  reducing  our  troops 
stationed  there.  He  failed  to  challenge 
Russian  and  Cuban-proxy  aggression  in 
Africa.  He  sought  restraint  in  our  deal- 
ings with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  He 
failed  to  support  the  Shah  of  Iran  and 
may  have  directly  contributed  to  the  fall 
of  his  government.  And  20  months  ago  he 
failed  to  maike  any  protest  when  the 
Communists  first  seized  power  in  a  pre- 
viously neutral  Afghanistan. 

Now  the  President,  fighting  for  reelec- 
tion, takes  a  tough  tone,  but  we  are  left 
with  empty  threats  without  substance. 
Does  anyone  really  think  that  by  rein- 
stating registration,  a  process  that  will 
take  over  6  months,  that  we  can  deter 
Soviet  aggression?  Or  by  suddenly  re- 
vamping or  removing  congressional 
checks  on  the  CIA  we  can  prevent  future 
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Afghanistans?  On  the  contrary,  we  knew 
about  the  Iranian  situation.  We  knew 
about  Soviet  troops  massing  on  Afghan- 
istan s  borders.  President  Carter  cut  off 
aid  to  Pakistan  because  they  were  re- 
sponding to  a  nuclear  threat  from  India 
that  we  did  nothing  to  protect  them 
from.  Strategically  we  are  isolated  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  What  has  the  President 
done  over  the  past  3  years  to  prepare  for 
a  crisis  such  as  this? 

We  can  do  precious  little.  What  if  a 
Brezhnev  doctrine  were  to  come  about 
instead  of  this  Carter  "doctrine."  The 
Soviets  could  offer  to  "defend"  OPEC 
states  against  what  they  call  a  U.S.  im- 
perialism. A  Soviet  offer  would  certainly 
bear  more  credibility  in  terms  of  true 
strength  than  a  U.S.  offer,  a  brinkman- 
ship that  risks  our  national  security  by 
a  war  we  are  no  longer  prepared  for. 

The  administration  is  engaged  in  a 
series  of  calculated  blustering  aimed  at 
threatening  Russia.  We  have  announced 
In  advance  that  we  will  take  bold  mili- 
tary moves  when  in  fact  we  cannot  or 
will  not  do  so.  This  Is  playing  a  very 
dangerous  game. 

UNANSWEKEO    QtJESTIONS.    UNRESOLVED 
PROBLEMS 

There  are  many  questions  that  remain 
unanswered  by  the  President's  speech. 
He  claimed  many  things  the  other  night 
when  he  promised  to  protect  by  military 
force  the  "Persian  Gulf  region."  But 
what  specifically  did  he  mean?  What 
countries  or  areas  are  specifically  in- 
cluded in  that  region?  What  kind  of 
threats  and  how  much  force  will  the 
United  States  respond  to?  Does  he  mean 
only  Russian  troop  invasions  or  the  in- 
surrections led  by  native  Communist 
parties?  What  does  he  consider  "an  at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  mean?  Does  the  President 
plan — as  he  should — more  soeciflc  pro- 
grams to  counter  the  Soviet  buildup? 
Does  the  United  States  have  any  sup- 
port from  other  countries  in  the 
region,  and  if  so  how  much?  Will  they 
accept  a  U.S.  military  presence  or  not? 
Will  our  allies,  particularly  those  de- 
pendent on  Mideast  oil,  provide  coopera- 
tion? And  most  important  of  all,  with 
all  the  defense  cutbacks  the  President 
has  sponsored,  with  what  military  forces, 
specifically,  are  we  going  to  respond? 
Secretary  Brown's  recent  budget  was 
formulated  before  the  President's  turn- 
about realization  of  Russia's  aggressive 
intentions  around  the  globe.  There  are 
no  new  programs,  no  increases  in  spend- 
ing in  order  to  get  shorter  leadtimes. 

Some  of  the  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems can  come  just  by  having  a  strong, 
consistent,  and  cohesive  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy.  We  need  a  policy  that  other 
countries,  especially  our  enemies,  will 
believe  that  we  will  follow  through  on— 
that  we  have  not  only  the  capabilities 
but  the  will  and  sense  of  direction  to 
back  our  policy  up.  For  the  short  term, 
we  need  to  expand  our  naval  flexibility. 
President  Ford's  projected  shipbuilding 
plan  called  for  157  ships  in  5  years.  Pres- 
ident Carter,  after  slashing  this  to  only 
67,  still  plans  only  for  97.  Meanwhile 
some  of  our  ships  were  built  before 
World  War  II.  The  former  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Maxwell  Tay- 


lor, suggests  that  until  new  ships  we 
built  we  consider  leasing  civilian  ships 
for  transport  and  supply. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  rapid 
deployment  force  imtil  we  have  the  lo- 
gistics, the  planes,  and  the  ships  to  get 
it  deployed.  And  what  of  the  people? 
The  President  talks  about  registration 
for  the  draft,  but  what  about  the  lack  of 
seasoned  military  personnel,  those  vi- 
tally necessary,  trained  specialists  in  the 
middle  grades?  That  is  where  our  real 
personnel  shortfall  is.  What  specific  ac- 
tions show  the  United  States  is  taking 
steps  to  commit  its  will  and  power  to 
back  its  strategic  interests?  We  have  em- 
bargoed our  farmer's  grain  so  that  Ar- 
gentina could  sell  theirs  to  the  Russians 
instead  of  us.  We  have  spoken  about  the 
possibility  of  going  to  war.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  superior  to  the  United  States  in 
the  things  that  count  in  crises :  Conven- 
tional forces,  and  now,  for  the  time  since 
nuclear  weapons  were  invented  in  this 
country.  They  are  arguably  superior  in 
strategic  forces.  Russia  is  hardly  likely 
in  such  circumstances  to  heed  symbolic 
gestures  and /or  alarmist  rhetoric. 

I  fear  the  Soviet  Union  will  disregard 
Clark  Clifford's  warning  about  going  to 
war.  They  see  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  as  little  more  than  an 
attempt  at  intimidating  propaganda. 
This  may  be  incorrect,  but  such  miscal- 
culations can  lead  to  dangerous  con- 
frontations and  imintentioned  wars.* 


NORTH  AMERICAN  TRADE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  1979 
I  held  several  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
North  American  interdependence.  At 
those  hearings  a  wide  range  of  witnesses 
appeared  with  many  differing  views  on 
how  North  American  trade  may  be  in- 
creased and  on  what  could  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  economies  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Senator  Domenici  has  taken  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  this  subject  and  he  and 
I  have  woriced  together  to  advance  the 
concept. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings  and  as  a 
result  of  personal  investigations  and  con- 
versations with  many  people,  in  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  I  have 
gradually  developed  a  number  of  propos- 
als many  of  which  have  already  been 
submitted  in  previous  statements  in  the 
Record. 

Particularly,  I  might  mention  the  em- 
phasis I  have  given  to  trade.  My  point 
is  that  our  energy  relationship  is  only 
one  aspect  of  North  American  interde- 
pendence. Even  without  any  energy  re- 
lationship, we  should  proceed  to  strength- 
en trade  among  the  countries  of  North 
America,  since  to  do  so  should  serve  the 
interests  of  all  concerned.  Indeed,  if  it 
is  not  perceived  as  in  the  interests  of  all 
nations,  the  concept  cannot  be  pursued. 
It  is  essential  that  the  sovereignty  of 
participants  not  be  threatened  in  any 
way. 

I  have  Investigated  and  pressed  a  num- 
ber of  ideas:  for  example,  I  have  stated 
my  views  that  the  State  Department 
should  reorganize  itsalf  to  handle  the 
countries  of  North  America  in  a  new  bu- 
reau of  North  American  affairs.  To  deal 
with  Canada  vrtthln  that  Department's 


European  Bureau  makes  little  sense  to 
me;  I  commissioned  a  study  by  the  GAO 
which  in  my  view  substantiated  these 
conclusions.  I  have  also  looked  at  the 
possibilities  for  various  sectoral  agree- 
ments, for  simplification  of  border  trade, 
for  increasing  and  simplifying  trade  In 
the  service  indiostries.  and  I  have  encour- 
aged the  creation  of  academic  fellowships 
to  permit  Increased  Intellectual  exchange. 

Of  course,  underlying  all  of  my  efforts 
was  the  initial  amendment  I  submitted 
to  the  Trade  Act  which  calls  upon  the 
administration  to  complete  a  2-year 
study  of  possibilities  for  increased  North 
American  trade.  I  am  now  in  communica- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
determine  how  the  administration  plans 
to  implement  this  mandate. 

Central  to  the  future  course  of  events 
has  been  the  conviction,  shared  by  Sena- 
tor Domenici,  that  an  Institutional 
framework  must  be  devised  which  will 
provide  direction  for  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  Increase  trade  in  North  America. 
Some  organization.  Immune  to  domina- 
tion by  any  single  party,  industry  or  sec- 
tor, must  be  considered  to  promote  areas 
of  interest  and  to  warn  when  any  dangers 
might  arise. 

Senator  Domenici  and  I  are  tentatively 
planning  a  meeting  with  top  Industry, 
Government  and  other  leaders  to  deter- 
mine exactly  how  that  structural  frame- 
work might  best  be  constructed.  An  insti- 
tutional structure  cannot  be  imposed 
from  above  If  the  Industries  and  nations 
involved  are  not  interested. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  for 
an  Institutional  framework.  I  believe  we 
are  on  the  right  track  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  prop>ose  to  the  Senate  a  well 
thought  out  and  valid  proposal  in  this 
realm  after  we  have  had  further  meetings 
with  the  interested  parties.  Or,  con- 
versely, we  will  be  able  to  report  that 
suspicions  and  self-interest  are  still  too 
strong  to  permit  much  progress. 

We  shall  keep  our  colleagues  Informed 
as  we  go  along  and  hopefully  look  for- 
ward to  their  cooperation  in  this  impor- 
tant endeavor.* 
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GOSPEL  MUSIC  MONTH 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President  2  days  ago 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
135,  des'gnat  ng  the  month  of  March, 
1989  as  Gospel  Music  Month.  It  is  an 
honor  long  overdue  this  popular  form 
of  mus  c. 

Gospel,  according  to  Webster,  means 
"good  news"  or  "glad  tidings."  Gospel 
music,  then,  is  the  musical  expression 
of  good  news  and  glad  tidings. 

"The  h'story  of  goscel  mus'c  attests  to 
this  statement.  From  its  roots  In  co- 
lonial America  to  its  heritage  in  our 
everyday  lives  gospel  muse  has  always 
denoted  happiness.  It  has  promoted  hap- 
piness In  the  good  news  of  a  message 
available  to  all  persons,  regardless  of 
age,  creed,  or  color.  The  broad-based 
appeal  of  gosrel  music  is  witnessed  In 
the  var  ous  ways  gospel  mus  c  is  pre- 
sented: Black,  tradit  onal,  Insplrat'onal, 
and  contemporary.  And  fully  10  percent 
of  all  radio  stations  in  my  home  State  of 
Tennessee  program  a  gospel  format. 


Many  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
the  Broadway  musical  success,  Godsi>ell. 
It  was  a  production  that  appealed  to  mil- 
lions through  its  contemporary  musical 
form  and  its  presentation  of  the  very 
principles  underlying  the  true  gospel. 
Godspell  was  contemporary  gospel  musx 
at  its  best.  And  we  cannot  forget  the 
contribution  of  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford, 
the  Jordanaires,  and  many  of  our  most 
fwpular  country  and  western  recording 
artists  to  the  development  of  gospel  mu- 
sic. Together  they  represent  not  only  the 
diverse  range  of  gospel  muse  but  its 
singular  purpose. 

The  four  major  forms  of  gospel  music 
are  ably  represented  by  the  members  of 
the  Gospel  Music  Association,  the  Indus- 
try's major  representative  organization. 
The  association,  I  am  proud  to  say,  will 
oe  celebrating  Gosp)el  Music  Week 
March  23-26)  at  the  Opryland  Hotel  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.  The  4  days  of  seminars, 
workshops,  panel  discussions,  choral 
readings  and  gospel  music  performances 
will  climax  In  the  11th  annual  presenta- 
tion of  the  Dove  awards,  the  Industry's 
"Oscar." 

Gospel  music.  Mr.  Presdent.  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  American  scene.  It  is 
a  form  that  embod'es  a  h-ghly  respected 
quality:  Reverence  for  the  Lord.  It  is 
striking  to  note  the  uniquely  American 
way  in  which  gospel  mus'c  helps  us  to 
pay  reverence  to  the  Maker.  Let  me  quote 
from  Psalm  100: 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye 
lands.  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness:  come 
before  his  presence  with  singing. 

It  is  in  gospel  music  that  we  find  the 
musical  praise  for  the  Lord  and  his  work. 
To  honor  gospel  muse  and  Its  contribu- 
tion to  these  United  States  is  a  fitting 
tribute. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  early  approval  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136.» 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  is  still  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  transact  morning  business? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  wants  to 
offer  an  amendment. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  PERSONNEL  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  HH.  5168. 


UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    954 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THtjRMOND).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 954. 

Mr.  THURMOND.-Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  following  line  18,  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  5.  "ntle  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections at  the  end  of  section  8072 : 

"(d)  There  Is  a  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General  In  the  Air  Force  who  is  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consedt  of  the  Senate  from  officers  of  the 
Air  Force.  He  shall  be  appointed  from  Judge 
Advocates  of  the  Air  Force  who  have  the 
qualifications  prescribed  for  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  in  subsection  (b)  above.  The 
term  of  office  Is  two  years,  but  may  be  sooner 
terminated,  or  extended  by  the  President.  An 
appointee  who  holds  a  lower  regular  grade 
shall  be  appointed  In  the  regular  grade  of 
Major  General. 

"(e)  When  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  The  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General  shall  perform  the  duties  of  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  imtll  a  successor  Is 
appointed  or  the  absence  or  disability 
ceases." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Defense  OfiBcer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Act  (S.  1918)  was  passed  87  to  0. 
it  contained  my  amendment  to  make  sure 
that  the  positions  of  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral and  deputy  or  assistant  judge  advo- 
cate general  of  all  the  services  should  be 
statutory  positions  in  the  grade  of  major 
general. 

Unfortunately,  a  drafting  error  in  my 
amendment  resulted  in  the  position  of 
deputy  judge  advocate  general  of  the  Air 
Force  having  neither  a  statutory  position 
nor  grade. 

Senator  Morgan  had  previously  urged 
in  our  committee  that  the  deputy  judge 
advocate  general  of  the  Air  Force,  be  a 
statutory  position  in  the  grade  of  major 
general  and  I  was  trying,  by  my  amend- 
ment, to  make  sure  that  this  was  the 
case  for  all  services. 

Senator  Morgan  and  I  are  now  offering 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  5168  which  will 
do  what  the  Senate  agreed  to  do  87  to  0 
when  it  passed  S.  1918,  which  intent 
failed  because  of  a  drafting  error. 

Our  intent  was  set  out  in  my  remarks 
in  this  Chamber  on  November  30,  1979  at 
page  34213  of  the  Record.  When  we 
voted  on  S.  1918  that  day,  with  my 
amendment,  and  passed  it  87  to  0.  it  was 
with  that  intention.  Today  we  merely 
carry  out  that  intention  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  frustrated  by  a  drafting  error. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  situa- 
tion, I  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.   NUNN.   Mr.   Presidoit,   I  have 


talked  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina about  this  amendment.  I  understand 
what  he  is  doing.  He  is  really  advocating 
in  this  amendment  that  we  place  the  Air 
Force  on  the  same  standing  as  to  the 
deputy  judge  advocate  general  piositlon 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  Air  Force,  if  this 
amendment  passes,  will  have  the  same 
position  with  the  same  rank  as  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  the  cmly 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  might  say  for  the  Record 
here  that  I  believe  it  is  a  bad  precedent 
which  is  not  being  carried  out  by  this 
amendment,  but  rather,  by  existing  law, 
and  this  amendment  adds  to  that,  to 
some  degree,  a  bad  precedent  to  have  a 
minimum  rank  for  certain  positions  in 
tho  military. 

What  I  would  much  pr^er  to  do,  and 
we  may  very  well  entertain  this  at 
another  hearing  in  the  subcommittee,  is 
let  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decide  the 
appropriate  rank  for  a  given  position, 
and  this  amendment  would  specify  that 
the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  in 
the  Air  Force  will  be  a  maior  general. 

But  I  also  understand  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  propxising  this 
because  that  Is  already  the  law.  It  has 
been  the  law  for  many  years  with  respect 
to  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  He  is  trying 
to  achieve  the  purpMse  of  equity  between 
the  three  services. 

So  with  the  advance  notice  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  reserve  judgment  on 
the  wisdom  of  creating  minimum  rank 
for  certain  positions  in  law  as  opposed 
to  leaving  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  leaving  that  flexi- 
bility available  for  changing  circum- 
stances; with  that  kind  of  reservation  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  anyone  else  want  to 
si>eak  on  this  amendment? 

I  believe  Senator  Morgan  was  a  co- 
sponsor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a  co- 
sponsor.  He  had  to  leave  to  go  to  North 
Carolina,  I  think  to  file  papers  for  the 
race  again  for  the  Senate  and  he  could 
not  be  here.  He  asked  me  to  express  his 
deep  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  he  has  taken  a  great 
lead  in  this,  particularly  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  presenting 
this  amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  it. 

Unless  someone  else  wants  to  be  heard, 
I  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  questicm  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (UP  No.  954)  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  955 

(Purpose:  To  make  certain  technical  correc- 
tions In  the  bUl ) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  that  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
»5S. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  25,  strike  out  ".  or"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  ";  or". 

On  page  10,  line  9,  Insert  "or  of  the  Public 
Health  Service"  after  "armed  force". 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  14  through  18 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  the  amount  of  an  allotment  made 
from  such  member's  basic  pay  to  a  depend- 
ent If  such  member  is  scheduled  for  assign- 
ment to  sea  duty  or  other  duty  with  a  unit  or 
command  deployed  or  to  be  deployed  outside 
the  United  States  and  the  allotment  is  made 
by  such  member  not  more  than  60  days  before 
the  scheduled  date  of  the  assignment  of  such 
member  to  such  duty.". 

On  page  11,  line  11.  Insert  "(1)"  after 
•■(b)". 

On  page  ll,  line  19,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  tWs  is  a 
technical  amendment  and  it  has  now,  I 
believe,  been  agreed  to  by  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  makes  simple  tech- 
nical changes,  no  substantive  change 
whatsoever  to  the  biU.  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (UP  amendment  No.  955)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  If  there  are 
further  amendments,  we  certainly  would 
like  for  them  to  be  called  up  at  this 
time. 


I  believe  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest provides,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  already  specified,  we  will 
consider  other  amendments  on  Monday, 
notably  the  Schmitt  amendment  and  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  and  the  Warner 
substitute  to  the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  advised 
by  the  minority  that  no  callbacks  have 
been  received  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
indicating  amendments  will  be  called  up 
this  afternoon  by  Senators. 

I  am  advised  by  our  Cloakroom  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  there  have  been  no 
calls  from  Senators  indicatint,  wishes  to 
call  up  amendments. 

So  I,  therefore,  think  Senators  have 
had  ample  notice. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  be  named 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Warner  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
Warner  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 


that  It  be  printed  in  the  Reccid.  We 
have  a  number  of  cosponsors.  Tliey  are 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  M\thias.  I  ask  that 
other  cosponsors  be  added,  as  requested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1647 

Strike  out  all  after  "viz:"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  sections: 

PLIGHT    PAY    POR    ENLISTED   CREW    MEMBERS 

SEC.  6.  (a)  Section  301  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  hazardous  duty  pay. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1).  (2),  or  (3)"  In 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(2)  or  (3)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d), 
(e),and  (f)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),and 
(g),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  performance  of  the  hEtzardous 
duty  described  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  a  member  is  entitled  to 
monthly  incentive  pay  as  follows; 
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"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205 


"Pay  grade 


2  or  less 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Overs 


Over  10 


E-9 

E-8 

E-7 

E-6 

E-5 

E-4 

E-3 

E-2 

E-l 

E-4  under  4  mo.. 
Aviation  cadets. . 


131 

131 

13! 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

100 

106 

106 

106 

113 

119 

88 

94 

94 

100 

106 

113 

75 

8S 

88 

100 

100 

106 

69 

SI 

n 

n 

94 

100 

69 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

63 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

63 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

63  .... 

63 _. 

131 
131 
131 
119 
113 
100 
75 
75 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  18 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


E-9. 
£-8. 
E-7. 
E-6. 
E-5. 
E-4. 
E-3. 
E-2. 
E-l. 


131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

119 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(b)  or  (c) "  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (g),  as  redesignated 
by  clause  (2).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(b),    (c),  or   (d)". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  flight  in- 
centive pay  payable  for  periods  beginning 
after  December  31,  1979. 

FLIGHT     PAT     FOR     OFFICERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  tables  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  301a(b)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  aviation  career  incentive 
pay,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Phase  I 

Years  of  aviation  service  (including 

"Montlily  rate:  fliiht  trainins)  as  an  officer: 

J125 2  or  less 

$156 Over  2 

$188 Over  3 

$206 Over  4 

$306 Over  6. 

"Phase  1 1 

Years  of  service  as  an  officer  as  com- 
"Monthly  rate:  puted  under  sec.  205: 

$281 Over  18 

$256 Over  20 

$231 Over  22 

$206 Over  24  but  not  over  25". 


(b)  The  last  sentence  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  301a(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$160"  and  "$165"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$200"  and  "$206",  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  The  table  in  clause  (2)  of  section  301a 
(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Monthly  rate  Years  of  aviation  service  as  an  officer 

$125 2  or  less: 

$138 Over  2 

$250 Over6". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  avia- 
tion career  Incentive  pay  payable  for  periods 
beginning  after  December  31,  1979. 

CAREER     sea     PAT     FOR     ENLISTED     MEMBERS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  305a (b)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  career  sea 
pay,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  sea  duty  performed  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1979,  the  monthly  rates  for  special 
pay  under  subsection   (a)   are  as  follows: 

"Years  of  sea  duty:  Monthly  rate 

Overs $29 

Overs 40 

Over? 52 

Over  9  63 

Over  10 75 

Over  11 K 

Over  12  115". 


(b)  Section  804(a)  (2)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
1979   (Public  Law  96-485)    is  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  career  sea 
pay  payable  for  periods  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1979. 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  REENLIST- 
MENT   BONUSES   MAY   BE  PAID 

Sec.  9.  Section  308(a)  (1)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reenlistment  bo- 
nuses. Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ten"  in  clause  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fourteen";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "twelve"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six- 
teen". 

STATION   HOUSING  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code  relating  to  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  the  subsection  designation  "(a)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  station  hous- 
ing allowance  may  be  paid  to  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  assigned  to  duty  in 
any  area  of  the  United  States,  except  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  whenever  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  average  cost  in  such  area  for  housing 
for  members  of  the  uniform  services  serving 
In  the  same  or  equivalent  grade  as  such 
member  exceeds  by  more  than  15  percent  the 
amount  of  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
of  such  member.". 

(b)  The  catchline  of  section  403  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Basic  allowance  for  quarters;  station 
housing  allowance". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  403 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"403.  Basic  allowance  for  quarters;   station 

housing  allowance.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  periods  after 
December  31,  1979,  for  which  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  are  payable. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  404(d)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  travel  and 
transportation  allowances,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "that  is  not  more  than 
7  cents  a  mile  based  on"  in  clause  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "per  mile  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned  multiplied  by 
tho";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  not  more  than  10 
cents  a  mile  based  on"  in  clause  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "at  a  rate  per  mile 
prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned  mul- 
tiplied by  the". 

(b)  Section  411(b)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  travel  and  transportation  allowances.  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first-class  transpor- 
tation, including  sleeping  accommodations," 
in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"common  carrier  transportation"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  designating  areas 
as  high  cost  areas"  after  "rates"  In  clause 
(2);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "first-class  transporta- 
tion. Including  sleeping  accommodations  and 
current  economic  data  on  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence, including  lodging  and  other  neces- 
sary incidental  expenses  relating  thereto, 
when  prescribing  mileage  rates"  in  clause 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "transpor- 
tation and  current  economic  data  on  the  cost 
of  subsistence,  including  lodging  and  other 
necessary  incidental  expenses  relating  there- 
to, when  prescribing  mileage  allowances". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  travel  and 


transportation  performed  after  December  31. 
1979. 

STABILIZATION  OF  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OP  COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS  WHO  PREVIOUSLT  SERVED 
AS   ENLISTED   MEMBERS  OR   WARRANT   OFFICERS 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Section  907  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  enlisted  members  appointed  as 
officers,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  907.  Pay  and  allowances  stabilized:  for- 
mer enlisted  members  and  warrant 
officers 

"(a)  An  enlisted  member  who  accepts  an 
appointment  as  an  officer  shall,  for  service  as 
an  officer,  be  paid  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
is  entitled  as  an  officer;  or 

"(2)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  if  he  were  in  his  last 
enlisted  grade  before  appointment  as  an 
officer. 

"(b)  A  warrant  officer  who  accepts  an  ap- 
pointment as  an  officer  shall,  for  service  as  a 
commissioned  officer,  be  paid  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  as  a  commissioned  officer; 

"(2)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  if  he  were  In  his  last 
warrant  officer  grade  before  appointment  as  a 
commissioned  officer;  or 

"(3)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which,  be- 
fore his  appointment  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer, he  was  entitled  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  former 
grade  include — 

"(A)  subject  to  subsection  (d) ,  special  and 
incentive  pays  under  chapter  5  of  this  title; 
and 

"(B)  subject  to  subsection  (e),  aUowances 
under  chapter  7  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  the  rate  of  pay  and  allowances  of  a 
former  grade  is  that  to  which  the  member 
would  have  been  entitled  had  he  remained 
in  his  former  grade  and  continued  to  receive 
the  increases  in  pay  and  allowances  author- 
ized for  that  grade,  based  upon  time  in  grade 
and  yjars  of  service,  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title. 

"(d)  Proficiency  pay  under  section  307  of 
this  title,  Incentive  pay  under  section  301 
of  this  title  for  hazardous  duty,  and  special 
pay  under  sections  301  through  305  of  this 
title  for  diving  duty,  sea  duty,  and  duty  at 
certain  places  may  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  a  former  grade  only  so  long  as  the  mem- 
ber continues  to  perform  the  duty  and  would 
otherwise  be  eligible  to  receive  that  pay  In 
his  former  grade. 

"(e)  Clothing  allowance  under  section  418 
of  this  title  may  not  be  considered  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  pay  and  allowances 
in  a  former  grade  if  the  officer  is  entitled  to 
a  uniform  allowance  under  section  415  of 
this  title.". 

(2 )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  907 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"907.  Pay  and  allowances  stabilized:  former 
enlisted  members  and  warrant  of- 
ficers.". 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  title,  relating  to 
rates  of  pay  for  members  of  uniformed  serv- 
ices, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subssction: 

"(d)  The  basic  pay  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers in  pay  grades  O-l,  0-2,  and  0-3  who 
are  credited  with  over  four  years'  active  serv- 
ice as  warrant  officers  shall  be  computed  In 
the  same  manner  as  commissioned  officers 
In  the  same  pay  grades  who  have  been  cred- 
ited with  over  four  years'  active  service  as 
enlisted  members.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  periods,  for 
which  pay  and  allowances  are  payable,  which 


begin  after  the  month  in  which  this  section 
Is  enacted. 

INCREASE  IN  BASIC  ALLOWANCE  POR  SUBSISTENCE 

Set.  13.  Effective  January  1,  1980,  the  rates 
of  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  author- 
ized by  section  402  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  l>efore  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (as  prescribed 
by  the  President  under  section  1009  of  sucb 
title) ,  are  increased  by  10  percent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
12  noon.  During  that  day,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  H.R.  5168. 
The  only  amendments  to  be  in  order  will 
be  the  amendment  by  Mr.  ScHicrrr, 
which  was  already  covered  by  the  earlier 
agreement,  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, which  was  covered  in  that  agree- 
ment, and  a  substitute  amendment  to 
the  Armstrong  amendment  on  which 
there  is  a  2-hour  time  limitation.  That 
substitute  amendment  will  be  the 
Wamer-Nunn  amendment. 

Any  roUcall  votes  on  legislation  on 
Monday.  If  ordered,  will  begin  not  before 
6  p.m.  There  could  be  procedural 
votes,  of  course,  in  getting  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of 
Senators.  I  do  not  anticipate  there  will 
be  that  problem,  but  it  could  result  In 
a  rollcall  vote.  Otherwise,  rollcall  votes 
on  legislation  will  begin  not  before  6 
o'clock  on  Monday. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  4. 
1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  recessed  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:53  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
Monday.  February  4.  1980.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  1, 1980: 

National  Councjil  on  the  Humanities 

Marian  B.  Javits.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing January  26,  1982,  vice  Eugene  Smith 
Pulllam,  resigned. 

Panama  Canal  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission: (New  positions) 

Michael  Blumenfeld,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  Alden  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut. 

John  W.  Clark,  of  Louisiana. 

Clifford  Bradley  OHara,  of  Connecticut. 

William  Sidell,  of  California. 
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In  the  Coast  Gttako 


The  following  ofllcers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  : 

Daniel  P.  Haynes  Michael  J.  Gardner 

John  D.  Griffith  Stephen  T.  Dellkat 

Bruce  E.  Moreland  Douglas  C.  Connor 

Eldon  J.  Robison  Richard  (n)  Muth 

Dana  A.  Gray  Thomas  S.  PuUam 

Charlie  L.  Cozby,  Jr.  Edward  L.  Wilds.  Jr. 

Carl  S.  Jordan  Jay  F.  Boyd 

Bryan  P.  CoUver  Daniel  (n)  Rice 

Patrick  C.  McHugh.  Jeffrey  A.  Kayser 

Jr.  Timothy  J.  Spangler 

Lloyd  G.  Spence,  Jr.  Robert  A.  I>eletto 

PhUlp  T.  Stanley  Gerard  D.  Massad 
Timothy  J.  Gallaway  Randall  R.  Gilbert 

Jack  R.  Smith  Charles  F.  Barker 

David  W.  Alley  William  G.  Davidson 

James  L.  Person  David  K.  Hebert 

Tbdrlc  R.  Undstrom  Donald  R. 
Iain  (n)  Anderson  CUnkenbead 

Scott  J.  Johnson  Robert  C.  Hay  den 

Bruce  R.  Mustaln  Richard  W.  Cusson. 
George  T.  Elliott  Jr. 

Douglas  P.  Rlgglns  Gene  L.  Schlechte 

Paul  J.  Lammerdtng  Patrick  J. 
Gary  A.  Napert  Cunningham,  Jr. 

Mchael  P.  Lucia  Jack  R.  Bentley 

Timothy  W.  Rolston  Mark  J.  Slkorskl 

Robert  L.  Makl  Mark  H.  Landry 

John  E.  Dejung  Rex  J   Blake 

Kelly  P.  Rels  John  R.  Huber 

Ronald  T  Hewitt  James  P.  Kevin,  Jr. 

Matthew  J.  Wlxsom  Daniel  C.  Whiting 

Keith  M.  Belanger  Peter  J.  Dlnlcola 

Eric  K.  Chapman  Stuart  J.  Overton 

Barry  L.  Poore  Joseph  G.  Plckard 

Paul  S.  Dalsanto  William  P.  Vleth,  Jr. 

Martin  R.  Welkart  Mark  J.  Burrows 

Mark  J.  Kerskl  Kevin  G.  Ross 

Robert  K.  Roemer  Kevin  P.  Carpentler 

John  F.  Brooks  William  A.  Emerson 

Michael  P.  Butler  Manson  K.  Brown  III 

Mark  A.  Frost  Mark  L.  Miller 

Bruce  R.  McQueen  Lawrence  R.  Sandeen 

Robert  W.  Durfey,  Clinton  S.  Gordon 

Jr.  William  F.  Meyn,  Jr. 

Paul  E.  Destefano  John  J.  Lapke 


Keith  B.  Schlelffer  Kurt  R.  Wellington 

Richard  E.  Wells  Jon  M.  Bechtle 

Robert  W.  McCarthy  Christopher  (n)  Bond 

lU  Bruce  W.  Black 

Lloyd  M.  McKlnney  Kenneth  (n)  Hull 

Wayne  N.  Collins  Scott  M.  Holley 

James  A.  Watson  IV  Michael  J.  Laplnskl 

Brtak  J.  O'Keefe  Jonathan  B.  Lemmen 

Mark  D.  Hill  George  S.  Sabol 

Lee  T.  Romasco  Thomas  J.  Kavanaugh 

Richard  B.  Gaines  Douglas  E.  Burke 

Martin  L.  Jackson  Kenneth  (n)  Keefe 

Joseph  V.  Pan-^ottl  Jeffrey  A.  Georges 

Bruce  A.  Drahos  Adeste  F.  Fuentes 

Robert  M.  Bishop,  Jr.  Robert  F.  Reynolds 

Michael  R.  Seward  Larry  C.  Mercler 
Robert  M.  Czechowlcz  Mitchell  R.  Forrester 

Brian  J.  Ford  Ronald  J.  Rabago 

Frederic  C.  Harwood  Thomas  J.  Chuba,  Jr. 

Jay  R.  Hickman  David  O.  Maylum 

Steven  T.  Penn  Kenneth  B.  Cowan 

Ronald  F.  Wohlfrom  Mark  E.  Ashley 

Clifford  K.  Comer  Joseph  C  Loadholt 

James  A.  McKenzle  Douglas  N.  Eames 

William  P.  Layne  III  Matthew  J.  Vaughn 

William  J.  Wagner  Will  D.  Agen 

George  W.  Kellan  III  Paul  S.  Berry 

Richard  C.  Yazbek  Robert  E.  Relnlnger 

Norman  K.  Swenson  Kent  P.  Mack 

Edward  L.  Young,  Jr.  Leroy  E.  Smith 

Stephen  L.  Kantz  Martin  D.  Stewart 

William  J.  McHenry  Benjamin  M.  Harrison 

Joseph  T.  Riordan  Lance  W.  Carpenter 

Jeffrey  B.  Stark  Michael  H.  Vlncenty 

Thomas  J.  Murphy  Byron  (n)  Ing 

Mark  W.  Cerasale  Alfred  M.  Ducharme 

Stephen  A.  Ruta  Steven  H.  Rattl 

Eddie  V.  Mack  Douglas  E.  Yon 

Dwight  K.  McGee  Cleon  W.  Smith 

Bruce  D.  Ward  Wayne  C.  Parent 

Joseph  R.  Castillo  Michael  P.  Rand 

Mark  E.  Oahl  Michael  J.  Mangan 

Robert  A.  Vanzandt  Edward  A.  Richards,  Jr 

Richard  A.  Nickle  WUliam  C.  Billings,  Jr. 

John  W.  Yost  George  F.  Ryan 

Gene  R.  Allard  Michael  H.  ONeiU 

Brooke  E.  Winter  Jeffrey  E.  Brager 

Andrew  G.  Givens  Steven  F.  Butler 

William  V.  Smyth  Michael  R.  Safford 

Paul  A.  Preusse  Charles  L.  McAllister 


William  T.  Blunt  Michael  G.  Petrow 

Alexander  P.  Munoz  Gerald  R.  Hagan 

.Rodney  L.  Boyd  Darrell  W.  Williams 

Marshall  M.  Thomas  Ronald  S.  Leldner 

Joseph  H.  Ewalt  William  M.  Cherry 
Michael  T.  Burnett 

The  following  named  Reserve  ofllcers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  be  Regular  commissioned  of- 
ficers : 

James  B.  Hall 
Michael  J.  Hanratty 
Kevin  A.  Nugent 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quallfl- 
catio.i  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  rear  admiral 
John  C.  McArthur        Gerald  W.  MacKay 
Harold  N.  Wellman       Benjamin  T.  Hacker 
Donald  P.  Roane  Allen  D.  Williams 

Donald  L.  Felt  Charles  J.  Moore 

James  E.  McCardell.     Clinton  W.  Taylor 

Jr.  William  C.  Wyatt  III 

John  T.  Parker,  Jr.       Thomas  J.  Cassldy,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Hogan,  Jr.   Robert  C.  Austin 
George  W.  Davis,  Jr.      Edward  M.  Peebles 
Verle  W.  Klein  Edward  H.  Martin 

John  A.  Baldwin,  Jr.     William  F.  McCauley 
Jonathan  T.  Howe         Daniel  L,  Cooper 
William  A.  Kearns.  Jr.  Walter  T.  Plottl,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Watson,        Lowell  R.  Myers 

Jr.  Fred  W.  Johnston,  Jr. 

William  D.  Smith  Peter  B.  Booth 

Jackson  K.  Parker         Paul  P.  McCarthy,  Jr. 
Dickinson  M.  Smith     Roger  D.  Johnson 
Paul  E.  Sutherland,      Prank  B.  Kelso  II 

Jr.  John  M.  Polndexter 

In  the  Marine  Cobps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5769: 

James  L.  Day  Dwayne  Gray 

David  B.  Barker  Richard  A.  Kucl 

George  B.  Crist 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  William  McCarthy.  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Catholic  Church,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  the  source  of  all  wisdwn,  whose 
statutes  are  good  and  gracious,  and  whose 
law  is  truth,  guide  and  direct  the  Con- 
gressmen, that  by  just  and  prudent  laws, 
they  may  promote  the  well-being  of  all 
our  people.  Through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  you  have 
charged  us  with  the  task  of  building  on 
this  Earth  a  home  where  all  the  nations 
dweU  in  unity,  liberty,  and  justice.  We 
pray  for  strength  and  purpose  to  make 
officers  in  every  branch  of  Government 
accountable  to  all  the  people,  fulfilling 
roles  of  service  and  responsibility,  that 
they  may  seek  justice  and  protect  the 
weak  and  lead  us  in  constructing  institu- 
tions for  our  peace  and  mutual  aid. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


H.R.  5176.  An  act  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent personnel  system  for  employees  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 


FATHER  WILLIAM  MCCARTHY 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  Congress  the 
chaplain  for  Monday,  February  4,  1980, 
Rev.  William  R.  McCarthy,  pastor  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Church  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  Father  McCarthy  is  a  close  friend 
of  my  family.  For  my  wife,  Virginia,  and 
I,  it  is  particularly  rewarding  to  have 
him  here.  Father  McCarthy  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony  on  our  wedding 
day. 

To  all  who  know  him.  Father  Mc- 
Carthy is  truly  "a  man  for  all  seasons." 
His  tremendous  work  in  the  church  is 
coupled  with  a  tireless  dedication  to  the 


D  This  symbol  represents  die  time  of  day  during  tiie  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q   1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  sooken  bv  the  Mpmher  nn  thp  floor 


insert!  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


local  community.  Presently,  in  addition 
to  his  busy  clerical  duties,  he  is  chaplain 
to  the  Quincy  Fire  Department  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  housing  for  the 
city  of  Quincy.  His  work  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  community  has  made  him  a  figure 
of  affection  and  inspiration  to  all. 

Between  1957  and  1963,  Father  Mc- 
Carthy first  served  in  the  Boston  area  at 
St.  Rose's  Church  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  In 
1963,  it  was  the  good  fortune  oif  my  home 
parish,  St.  Gregory's,  in  Boston,  when 
Father  McCarthy  came  to  our  church 
and  stayed  with  us  until  his  1977  appoint- 
ment as  pastor  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
During  his  years  at  St.  Gregory's,  his 
civic  mindedness  and  devotion  to  neigh- 
borhood improvement  challenged  and 
inspired  us  all.  In  1975,  the  Dorchester 
Civic  Association  paid  tribute  to  Father 
McCarthy's  "labor  of  love"  in  behalf  of 
Dorchester  by  naming  him  "man  of  the 
year"  for  his  numerous  good  works. 

Above  all,  Father  McCarthy  is  a  man 
who  loves  people  and  genuinely  cares 
about  their  problems,  their  needs,  and 
their  hopes.  For  me,  my  family,  and  my 
friends,  he  has  always  been  a  source  of 
in>;piration,  learned  counsel,  good  humor, 
and  spiritual  direction.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  take  a  few  moments  to 
refiect  upon  Father  McCarthy's  words 
to  us  here  today.  For  as  we  are  all 
aware,  the  complex  problems  and  obsta- 
cles which  confront  this  great  body  will 
require  that  our  collective  wisdom  have 
all  the  divine  guidance  we  can  summon. 


FATHER  WILLIAM  MCCARTHY 

(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  personal  pleasure  that  I 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Donnelly),  to  welcome  our  guest  chap- 
lain today.  Rev.  William  R.  McCarthy, 
pastor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Quincy,  Mass. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  rev- 
erend's presence  and  thank  him  for  his 
inspiring  prayer. 

Although  now  a  resident  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague's  South  Shore  district. 
Father  McCarthy's  seeds  were  sown  in 
my  own — in  Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  pride  of  his  community.  Father 
McCarthy  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1926,  and  throughout  his  youth  at- 
tended Haverhill  public  schools  through 
his  graduation  from  the  city's  St.  James 
High  School. 

In  1952,  Father  McCarthy  had  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  being  ordained  into  the 
priesthood  by  the  late,  much  revered 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing.  FYom  such 
auspicious  beginnings,  Father  McCarthy 
went  on  to  serve  as  a  curate  in  St.  Rose 
Church  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  before  his 
present  assignment  in  Quincy. 

Since  leaving  his  hometown  after  high 
school  graduation,  Father  McCarthy  has 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
Haverhill  in  his  official  capacity.  Nor  is 


that  really  important.  What  is  important 
is  that  wherever  he  goes,  he  brings  with 
him  what  he  has  taken  from  Haverhill — 
which  is  a  commendation  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  home  of  his  early  years. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE ALLEGATIONS  AGAINST 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  share  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  statement  made  today  by 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.  The 
Speaker's  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  allegations  made  over  the  weekend 
concerning  possible  criminal  conduct  by  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  are  extremely  seri- 
ous. This  morning  the  Democratic  leadership 
and  I  met  with  Congressman  Charles  Ben- 
nett, chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  He  Informed  me 
that  he  Is  convening  a  special  meeting  of 
his  committee  at  1 :30  p.m.  today  to  consider 
the  aforementioned  allegations. 

The  Democratic  leadership  fully  expects 
that  there  will  be  a  comprehensive  and  im- 
partial Investigation  oi  these  allegations. 
Furthermore  I  hope  that  the  committee  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  pursue  this 
matter  expeditiously  because  of  the  snecial 
trust  that  Members  of  Congress  exercise  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  maintaining  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  In  their 
Congress. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REGISTRATION 
OP  WOMEN 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Carter  will  announce  this  week 
whether  he  will  ask  Congress  to  give  him 
the  authority  to  register  women  with  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  requiring 
women  to  register  with  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  there  are  several 
reasons. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legis- 
lation would  have  a  hard  time  passing 
the  Congress,  and  I  know  it  would  have 
a  hard  time  coming  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Our  Selective  Service  System  Is  in  a 
shambles.  They  can  hardly  register  men, 
and  if  16  million  women  are  also  re- 
quired to  register  I  do  not  think  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  can  do  the  job. 

Plus,  I  think  the  registering  of  women 
really  is  the  first  step  toward  putting 
women  in  combat  positions  and  combat 
roles.  In  the  service  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  getting  an  excellent  group  of  service- 
women.  That  is  not  what  we  need.  We 
need  better  men  to  serve.  The  women  are 
filling  up  the  supportive  slots,  and  they 
are  doing  a  good  job. 

The  American  people  are  against  reg- 
istering women,  and  as  a  man  told  me 
in  Mississippi  recently  when  I  saw  him, 
he  said,  "I  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 


I  would  want  my  two  sons  to  register  and 
serve  if  necessary,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
give  you  my  daughter." 


<X>NSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 


PAIUTE  INDIAN  TRIBE  OF  UTAH 
RESTORATION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4996) 
to  restore  the  Shivwits,  Kanosh,  Koo- 
sharem,  and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of 
Paiute  Indians  of  Utah  as  a  federally 
recognized  sovereign  Indian  tribe,  to  re- 
store to  the  Cedar  City,  Shivwits,  Ka- 
nosh, Koosharem,  and  Indian  Peaks 
Bands  of  Paiute  Indians  of  Utah  and  its 
members  those  Federal  services  and 
benefits  furnished  to  federally  recognized 
American  Indian  tribes  and  their  mem- 
bers, and  for  other  purjaoses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


Zl  1210 
MEMBERS  INDICTED  FOR  WRONG- 
DOING SHOULD  STEP  ASIDE 
PROM  SPECIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 
UNTIL  DELIBERATIONS  ARE  CON- 
CLUDED 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  the  American  people  are  dismayed 
by  the  allegations  that  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  are  implicated  in 
an  alleged  bribery  scheme.  This  hits  the 
American  people  like  a  new  shock  wave 
heaped  upon  the  many  international  and 
domestic  problems  we  face  today. 

The  interest  of  the  American  people 
must  come  first.  A  Congress  buffeted  by 
such  allegations,  laboring  under  such  a 
cloud,  will  not  command  the  respect, 
confidence,  and  cooperation  of  the 
American  people  and  cannot  properly 
exercise  its  responsibilities.  In  an  effort 
to  be  an  effective  public  policy  and  de- 
cisionmaking body,  we  must  demand  an 
expedited  resolution  of  such  allegations. 
A  reinforced  House  Ethics  Committee  or 
special  assistance  should  be  considered 
to  provide  a  thorough,  fair,  and — most 
importantly — a  swift  resolution  of  the 
allegations. 

The  work  of  this  96th  Congress  is  too 
important  to  be  set  aside  or  wait  for  the 
resolution  of  the  charges.  We  must  move 
ahead  with  the  important  agenda  of  tax, 
energy,  foreign  and  mihtary  policy,  and 
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economic  issues  that  envelop  Americans 
and  the  world  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  such  conduct  deserve  a  fair 
hearing  both  with  respect  to  standards 
of  conduct  as  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  the  criminal  and  civil  laws  of  the  land. 
No  Member  of  Congress  is  above  the  law, 
and  our  Code  of  Ethics  and  Action  in  this 
instance  will  hold  these  Members  of 
Congress  answerable  to  the  questions 
that  are  being  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  outlined  in 
correspondence  with  you,  I  am  recom- 
mending that  any  Member  of  Congress 
indicted  for  wrongdoing  step  aside  im- 
mediately from  his  special  responsibiU- 
ties  during  the  interim  of  the  civil, 
criminal,  and  ethical  deliberations  on  his 
conduct. 

The  suspension  of  special  assignments 
during  this  period  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  Congress  and  consistent  with 
propriety.  This  is  clearly  a  necessary  first 
step  which  will  enable  the  House  to  focus 
on  the  world  and  domestic  issues  that 
are  of  paramount  importance  and  will 
place  these  disturbing  allegations  on  the 
path  to  fair  resolution. 


CONGRESS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
SHOULD  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO 
TUNISIA 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, during  the  holiday  recess,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  some  countries 
in  North  Africa,  one  of  them  Tunisia. 
Tunisia  is  a  country  of  moderation  and 
stabiUty  in  an  area  where  there  is  far 
too  little  moderation  and  stability. 
Tunisia  now  has  some  problems  with  one 
of  its  neighbors  and  is  requesting  some 
weapons  of  a  defense  nature  and  some 
long-term  loans  in  order  to  acquire 
them. 

Ordinarily  I  am  cautious  about  grant- 
ing or  approving  those  kinds  of  weapon 
sales.  In  this  case,  it  seems  to  me  clearly 
this  sale — and  Tunisia  has  been  a  great 
friend  of  the  United  States — clearly 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  we  ought  to 
be  providing  assistance.  I  hope  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  will  cooperate. 


ETHICS  COMMTITEE  SHOULD  IM- 
MEDIATELY INVESTIGATE  ALLE- 
GATIONS INVOLVING  MEMBERS 
OP  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend,  the  Nation  received  news  of  a 
Federal  bribery  investigation  Involving 
several  Members  of  Congress.  These  still 
imofficial  charges  are  appalling  and  go  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  democracy.  ITiey 
pose  the  fundamental  question  of  wheth- 
er our  representative  institutions  serve 
their  democratic  function. 

The  Ethics  Committee  must  proceed 
immediately  to  launch  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  these  appalling  allegations.  At  the 


same  time,  the  E>epartment  of  Justice 
must  go  forward  with  its  investigation  in 
this  matter  and  move  it  to  an  expeditious 
conclusion.  Only  then,  will  the  American 
people  be  assured  that  our  Goverimient 
is  worthy  of  its  high  ideals. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  AID  TUR- 
KEY ECONOMICALLY  AND  MILI- 
TARILY 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  voted  in  favor  of  not  lifting 
the  arms  embargo  to  Turkey,  because  of 
its  reluctance  to  make  some  movement  to 
resolve  the  crisis  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
I  have  also  taken  the  position  that  we 
should  be  careful  about  extending  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Turkey  for  similar  reasons. 

There  is  an  article  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  indicates  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Turkey  which  is  a  linchpin  in  our 
strategic  defenses  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Middle  East  is  so  serious  and  the 
economic  and  political  deterioration  is 
so  great,  that  I  am  hereby  stating  public- 
ly and  on  the  record  that  we  must  im- 
mediately initiate  some  kind  of  an  inter- 
national program  to  make  sure  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  and  the  nation  of 
Turkey  remains  firmly  and  positively 
committed  to  NATO  and  remains  a 
strong  economic  and  military  bastion  for 
the  free  world. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  friends  who  are 
concerned  as  I  am  over  the  Cyorus  issue 
will  nevertheless  recognize  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  solve  that  or  a  lot  of  other 
issues  unless  we  help  get  Turkey  back 
on  its  feet.  Moreover,  if  we  undertake 
such  a  program  it  can  only  help  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  tensions  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Greece  will  be  easier 
to  resolve.  If  the  present  deterioration 
continues  they  will  probably  be  impos- 
sible to  resolve  and  are  likely  to  get  worse. 


PERMISSTON  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  MEDICAL  FACILITIFS  AND 
BENEFITS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  TO- 
DAY DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  sit 
today  while  the  House  is  proceeding  un- 
der the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  obiect,  why  is  it  so 
necessary?  Why  cannot  the  gentleman 
just  wait  until  we  have  adjourned? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Well,  it  probably  will  not 
go  back  into  session  until  we  have  ad- 
journed, given  the  light  calendar  today, 
but  these  are  just  hearings.  There  is  no 
markup     involved    in    the    procedure. 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  committee  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
permitted  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  wit- 
nesses today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
no  great  problem  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  just  stated,  but  so  many  of  our 
people,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  are 
many  times  promised  that  there  will  be 
votes  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  all  of  the  people  on  the  gentle- 
man's committee  have  the  benefit  of 
whatever  good  testimony  there  is  to  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSISTENCY,  THY  NAME  IS 
CARTER 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  see 
if  I  have  this  straight :  Presidential  envoy 
Clark  Clifford  says  that  a  Soviet  move 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  mean  "war." 

But  Secretary  of  State  Vance  says 
Clifford  is  being  "dramatic"  and  that  a 
Soviet  move  will  not  necessarily  mean 
war. 

President  Carter  says  we  will  fight  to 
protect  the  gulf. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  says  he 
cannot  guarantee  victory  in  such  a  fight. 

Pentagon  sources  say  we  have  the 
capability  of  making  a  stand. 

Congressional  sources  say  we  do  not. 

Muhammad  Ali  is  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  gain  support  of  black  African 
States  for  the  Olympic  boycott.  But 
when  All  gets  to  Africa  he  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
giving  aid  to  African  States  and  he  now 
has  doubts  about  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Two  years  ago  Secretary  Brown  told 
us  we  did  not  need  the  neutron  bomb. 

Four  days  ago  he  told  us  we  did  need 
the  neutron  bomb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  an  administration, 
or  a  rerun  of  family  feud? 


CONGRESS  MUST  DEMAND  FULL 
AND  TOTAL  INVES-nOATION  OF 
ALLEGATIONS  AGAINST  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  news  report  this  weekend,  the  FBI 
has  made  some  startling  revelations.  I 
think  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  demand  a  total  and  complete  inves- 
tigation. Confidence  in  our  Government 
is  already  at  an  alltime  low.  We  must 
restore  that  trust  and  confidence  and 
the  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  by  a  com- 
plete and  an  indepth  report  of  all  of  the 
people  involved. 
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Many  believe  that  Koreagate  was  a 
coverup.  This  time  we  want  all  of  the 
facts,  all  of  the  facts  revealed. 

It  is  very  sad  that  this  has  happened. 
The  people's  confidence,  as  has  been 
said,  in  Government  is  at  an  aUtime  low. 
Over  the  past  decade  we  have  had  so 
many  scandals  that  I  guess  I  ask,  like  so 
many  others,  "When  will  it  all  stop?" 

Nothing  can  be  swept  under  the  rug. 
All  of  the  facts  must  be  brought  to  life. 
Hopefully  we  can  put  this  period  of  scan- 
dal behind  us.  This  is  a  national  tragedy. 


this  opening  statement,  in  a  series  of  dis- 
closures even  more  interesting. 


CAMPAIGN  SCANDALS 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
scandal  of  Watergate  literally  resulted 
in  the  famine  and  death  of  millions  of 
people  in  Indochina  because  it  destroyed 
our  will  to  stand  up  to  brutal  Commu- 
nist aggression  from  North  Vietnam. 
Also  the  ugly  Koreagate  scandal  almost 
again  gutted  this  country's  resolve  and 
our  commitment  to  keep  South  Korea 
part  of  the  non-Communist  world. 

Now  we  have  another  major  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  scandal  breaking  just  as  the 
Soviets  are  using  nerve  gas  and  napalm 
on  the  hills  people  of  Afghanistan,  and 
threatening  the  oil  fields  of  the  Middle 
East.  And  then  there  are  our  diplomats 
held  as  hostages  heading  for  day  100  this 
week. 

What  a  mess.  So,  while  scandal  is  in 
the  air  and  we  are  diverting  our  ener- 
gies and  precious  time  investigating  scan- 
dals, we  should  include  in  our  investiga- 
tions the  lack  of  activity  or  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  FEC  to  investigate  not 
only  PAC'o  and  incumbents  but  challen- 
gers also.  My  opponent,  young  Carey 
Peck,  in  the  1978  general  election,  it 
turns  out,  accepted  13  $1,000  illegal  cor- 
porate contributions  all  in  sequentially 
numbered  cashier's  checks.  A  Member  of 
the  other  body,  it  appears,  received  22 
illegal  corporate  contributions  in 
cashier's  checks  drawn  from  the  same 
bank  in  sequential  numbers  with  "some 
gapping,"  those  breaks  being  the  gaps 
between  the  checks  received  by  this  Sen- 
ator and  the  cashier's  checks  accepted  by 
my  opponent,  "Peck's  bad  boy."  All  of 
this  illegally  donated  money  was  em- 
bezzled from  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
the  year  before,  $997,000  worth  of  it. 
That  is  right,  almost  a  million  dollars 
stolen.  By  a  28-year-old  con  man  who 
then  tried  to  replace  me  in  Congress  with 
an  inexperienced  28-year-old  son  of  a 
multimillionaire  movie  star. 

Now,  if  the  majority  leader  is  going  to 
come  to  my  district,  as  Peck  has  an- 
nounced, to  try  to  defeat  me,  then  the 
majority  leader  had  better  prepare  for  a 
fight  as  rough  as  the  Alamo  with  me 
playing  Davey  Crockett  and  a  different 
outcome.  I  am  going  to  get  all  of  the 
facts  out  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  about 
this  scandal  involving  my  campaign,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  for  FEC  audits  of  Peck ; 
rather  I  will  demand  them.  And  I  will 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  to  make 


GENERAL       ACCOUNTING       OFFICE 
PERSONNEL  ACT  OF  1979 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5176),  an 
act  to  establish  an  independent  person- 
nel system  for  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "General 
Acountlng  Office  Personnel  Act  of  1980". 

GENERAL  PERSONNEL  AtrTHOarTT 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  C5eneral  of  the 
United  States  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Comptroller  General")  may  appoint,  pay. 
assdgn.  and  direct  such  personnel  as  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  necessary  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
General  Accounting  OIBce. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PEBSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall, 
not  later  than  the  effeitlve  date  established 
by  section  9(a).  establish  by  regulation  a 
personnel  management  system  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "personnel  system")  which  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b) 
through  (h).  Before  promulgating  any  regu- 
lation or  any  amendment  thereto  under  this 
section,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  pro- 
vide notice  and  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment.  No  reprisal  or  threat  of  reprisal 
shall  be  made  against  any  employee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  a  result  of  com- 
ments provided  with  respect  to  any  proposed 
regulation  or  amendment  under  this  section. 

(b)(1)   The  personnel  system  shall — 

(A)  embody  the  merit  system  principles 
described  In  section  2301  (b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code: 

(B)  prohibit  the  personnel  practices  pro- 
hibited in  section  2302(b)  of  such  title; 

(C)  prohibit  the  political  activities  pro- 
hibited under  subchapter  in  of  chapter  73 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(D)  assure  that  all  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  are  appointed,  pro- 
moted, and  assigned  solely  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fitness,  but  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  ap':olntments  and  other  personnel 
actions  in  the  competitive  service;  and 

(E)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
would  be  a  preference  eligible  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  provide  preference  for  that  indi- 
vidual in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  con- 
sistent with  preference  accorded  to  prefer- 
ence eliglbles  in  t^e  executive  branch. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  prohibits  or 
restricts  any  lawful  effort  to  achieve  equal 
employment  opportunity  through  affirmative 
action. 

(c)  The  personnel  system  shall  provide 
that  the  pay  of  the  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  be  fixed  by  the  (Comp- 
troller General  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  section  S301(a)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Under  the  personnel  system — 

(1)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  publish 
a  schedule  of  pay  rates  which  shall  ^ply 
to  employees  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  or  section  5,  the  highest 
rate  under  such  schedule  shall  not  exceed  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  OS-15 
under  the  General  Schedule; 


(2)  except  as  provided  In  section  5,  the 
pay  of  the  employees  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  be  adjusted  at  the  s&me  time 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  rates  of  basic 
pay  are  adjusted  for  the  General  Schedule; 

(3)  such  schedule  may  provide  for  rates 
which  do  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pay- 
able for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
for  up  to  one  hundred  employees,  reduced 
by  the  number  of  employees  who  are  In  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive 
Service  established  under  section  5,  except 
for  employees  In  such  service  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion S(a)  (4);  and 

(4)  employees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  be  entitled  to  grade  and  pay 
retention,  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
subchapter  VI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  The  personnel  system  shall  Include  a 
system  for  performance  appraisals  of  employ- 
ees of  the  General  Accounting  Office  which 
meets  the  requirement  of  section  4302  of  title 
5.  United  State;  Code.  The  personnel  system 
shall  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
has  the  same  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  performance  appraisal  system  under  this 
subsection  as  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment has  with  respect  to  the  performance 
appraisal  systems  under  such  section.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  Implement  the 
performance  system  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  October  1,  1981. 

(e)  The  personnel  system  shall  provide  for 
procedures  to  ensure  that  each  employee  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  the  right, 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal, 
to  form.  Join,  and  assist  an  employee  organi- 
zation, or  to  refrain  from  such  activity,  and 
shall  provide  for  a  labor-management  rela- 
tions program,  consistent  with  chapter  71  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f  I  The  personnel  system  shall  provide  for 
the  reduction  in  grade  or  removal  of  em- 
ployees based  on  unacceptable  performance 
consistent  with  section  4303  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  taking  of  other  per- 
sonnel actions  consistent  with  chapter  76 
of  such  title. 

(g)(1)  The  personnel  system  shall  provide 
that  all  personnel  actions  affecting  em- 
ployees or  applicants  for  employment  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  be  taken 
w^ithout  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  age. 
sex.  national  origin,  political  affiliation,  mari- 
tal status,  or  handicapping  condition. 

(2)  The  p>ersonnel  system  shall  Include  a 
minority  recruitment  program  consistent 
with  section  7201  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  abolish  or  diminish  any  right  or  remedy 
granted  to  employees  of  or  applicants  for 
employment  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office  by  section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-16),  by  sections  12 
and  15  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  (29  use.  631.  633a). 
by  section  6(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  US C.  206(d) ) ,  by  sections 
501  and  505  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  791,  794a),  or  by  any  other 
law  prohibiting  discrimination  in  Federal 
employment  on  the  basts  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, age.  sex.  national  origin,  political 
affiliation,  marital  status,  or  handicapping 
condition;  except  that,  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment  In 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  authorities 
granted  thereunder  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board,  or  any  other  agency  In  the 
executive  branch — 

(A)  involving  oversight  and  appe&ls.  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Personnel  Appeals  Board  established  by  sec- 
tion 4;  and 

(B)  involving  other  responsibilities,  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
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(h)  The  personnel  system  shall  provide 
procedures  for  the  processing  of  complaints 
and  grievances  which  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  under  subsections  (e) .  (f ) ,  and  (g) . 

6BNERAI.  ACCOUNTINC   OFTICE  PESSONNEI. 
APPEALS    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  There  Is  established  within 
the  General  Accounting  Office  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  General  Accounting  Office  Per- 
sonnel Appeals  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Bach  appointment  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  b« 
made — 

(A)  from  a  written  list  of  candidates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Comptroller  General  by  any 
organization  eligible  to  make  such  a  sub- 
mission under  paragraph  (4):  and 

(B)  after  consultation  with  organizations 
which  represent  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  with  the  member  or 
members  of  each  committee  of  the  Congress 
having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
sonnel system  who  are  designated  by  the 
chair  of  each  such  committee  to  consult  with 
the  Comptroller  General. 

(3)  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  Board  only 
If  such  Individual — 

(A)  has  a  total  of  three  years  of  full-time 
or  part-time  experience  in  the  adjudication 
or  arbitration  of  personnel  matters: 

(B)  Is  not  a  current  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

(C)  has  the  demonstrated  ability,  back- 
ground, training,  and  experience  necessary 
to  be  especially  qualified  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board:  and 

(D)  demonstrates  a  capacity  and  willing- 
ness to  devote  sufficient  time  to  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  in  order  to  enable  the 
Board  to  dispose  of  cases  under  this  section 
in  a  timely  manner. 

(4)  An  organization  shall  be  eligible  to 
submit  a  list  of  candidates  to  the  Comptroller 
General  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
membership  of  the  organization  Is  composed 
primarily  of  individuals  who  are  experienced 
in  the  adjudication  or  arbitration  of  person- 
nel matters.  The  submission  of  any  list  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  In  the  form, 
at  the  time,  and  according  to  the  procedures, 
which  the  Comptroller  General  may  require. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2) ,  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Board  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  far 
a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment.  Any  individual 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  with 
respect  to  which  such  vacancy  has  occurred, 
except  that,  if  the  unexpired  portion  Is  less 
than  one  year,  the  Comotroller  General  may 
appoint  the  individual  for  a  term  which  la 
equal  to  three  years  plus  that  unexpired  por- 
tion. 

(6)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  continue 
to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  member  was  appodnted  until  a 
successor  has  taken  office,  except  that  the 
member  may  not  so  continue  to  serve  for 
more  than  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  term  for  which  the  member  was 
appointed  otherwise  would  expire  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)(1)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be 
removed  from  the  Board — 


(A)  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  (other  than  the  member  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  action  of  re- 
moval): and 

(B)  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Board  who  is  the 
subject  of  any  proposed  action  of  removal 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  prior  to  any  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The 
Board  may  dispense  with  the  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  only  upon  the  submission  of  a 
written  waiver  of  the  hearing  to  the  Chair  by 
the  member  subject  to  the  proposed  action. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  who  is  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  dally  rate  payable  for 
GS-18  under  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
including  traveltlme,  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  allowances  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  select 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Board  a 
Chair  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  and 
administrative  officer  of  the  Board. 

(f)(1)  The  Chair  shall  select  and  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  appoint  an  indi- 
vidual to  serve  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Gen- 
eral Counsel").  The  General  Counsel  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  and  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chair. 

(2)  The  Chair  shall  fix  the  rate  of  pay  of 
the  General  Counsel,  except  that  the  rate  of 
pay  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pay- 
able for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(g)   The  General  Counsel  shall — 

(1)  Investigate  any  allegation  concerning 
prohibited  personnel  practices  referred  to  in 
section  3(b)  (1)  (B)  of  this  Act  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  determine  whether  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any  such 
practice  has  occurred,  exists,  or  is  to  be  taken 
by  any  employee  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office: 

(2)  investigate  any  allegation  concerning 
prohibited  political  activities  referred  to  In 
section  3(b)(1)(C)  of  this  Act: 

(3)  investigate  matters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  if  so  requested  by  the  Board 
or  any  member  of  the  Board;  and 

(4)  otherwise  assist  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  functions. 

(h)  The  Board  may  consider,  decide,  and 
order  corrective  or  disciplinary  action  (as 
appropriate)    in  cases  arising  from — 

(1)  employee  appeals  concerning  any  re- 
moval, suspension  for  more  than  fourteen 
days,  reduction  in  grade,  reduction  In  pay, 
or  furlough  of  thirty  days  or  less; 

(2)  prohibited  personnel  practices  referred 
to  in  section  3(b)(1)(B): 

(3)  prohibited  political  activities  referred 
to  in  section  3(b)  (1)(C)  of  this  Act; 

(4)  determinations  of  appropriate  units  of 
employees  for  collective  bargaining; 

(5)  elections  and  certifications  of  collective 
bargaining  representatives; 

(6)  any  Ipbor  practice  prohibited  under 
the  labor-management  system  established 
under  section  3(e)  and  any  other  matter 
appealable  to  the  Board  under  that  system; 

(7)  actions  Involving  discrimination  pro- 
hibited under  section  3(g):  and 

(8)  any  other  issue  relating  to  the  per- 
sannel  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  the  Comptroller  General,  by  regulation, 
determines  is  most  appropriately  resolved  by 
the  Board. 

(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  promptly 


implement  any  corrective  action  ordered  by 
the  Board.  In  cases  in  which  the  Comptroller 
General  has  the  authority  to  do  so. 

( j )  The  Board  shall  have  authority  to  des- 
ignate a  panel  of  its  members,  or  an  Individ- 
ual member,  to  take  any  action  which  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  take  under  subsection 
(h) .  Any  decision  made  under  subsection  (b) 
by  a  panel  or  individual  member  designated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  final  decision  of  the  Board  unless  the 
decision  is  reopened  and  reconsidered  by  the 
Board  under  subsection   (k). 

(k)  The  Board  may,  on  the  motion  of  any 
party  or  on  Us  own  motion,  reopen  and 
reconsider  any  decision  under  subsection  (h) 
within  thirty  days  after  the  decision  is  ren- 
dered. 

( 1 )  ( 1 )  Any  final  decision  of  the  Board 
(or  of  any  panel  or  individual  member  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (J))  under  sub- 
sections (h)  (1).  (2).  (3),  (6)  and  (7)  may 
be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  peti- 
tioner resides  or  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any 
appeal  under  this  subsection  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  chapter 
158  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  any  peti- 
tion for  review  of  a  final  decision  of  the 
Board  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  the  petitioner  receives  notice  of  the 
final  decision  of  the  Board. 

(2)  In  any  case  filed  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  court  shall  review  the  record  and  set 
aside  any  agency  action,  findings,  or  con- 
clusions found  to  be — 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law: 

(B)  obtained  without  procedures  required 
by  law,  rule,  or  regulation  having  been  fol- 
lowed; or 

(C)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence, 
(m)   The  Board  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions— 

( 1 )  providing  for  employee  appeals,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sections  7701 
and  7702  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  establishing   Its   operating   procedure. 

OAO   SENIOR   EXECUTIVE   SERVICE;    MERIT  PAT 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Comptroller  General 
may  promulgate  regulations  establishing  a 
General  Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive 
Service  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  GAO 
Senior  Executive  Service)  which — 

(A)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  3131  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  the  Senior  Executive  Service; 

(B)  provides  that  positions  in  the  GAO 
Senior  Executive  Service  meet  requirements 
which  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3132(a)(2)   of  such   title; 

(C)  provides  rates  of  pay  for  the  GAO 
Senior  Executive  Service  which  are  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  or  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  established  for 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  under  section 
5382  of  such  title,  and  which  are  adjusted 
at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  are  adjusted; 

(D)  provides  a  performance  sippralsal  sys- 
tem for  the  GAO  Senior  Executive  Service 
that  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  43  of  such  title; 

(E)  permits  the  Comptroller  General  to 
award  ranks  to  members  of  the  GAO  Senior 
Executive  Service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions applicable  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  the  President  under  section 
4507  of  such  title; 

(F)  provides  for  removal  consistent  with 
section  3592  of  such  title,  and  removal  or 
suspension  consistent  with  section  7643  of 
such  title;  and 

(O)    permits  the  Comptroller  General  to 
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pay  performance  awards  to  members  of  the 
GAO  Senior  Executive  Service  consistent 
with  the  provisions  applicable  to  performance 
awards  under  section  5384  of  such  title. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
granh  (1),  the  Comptroller  General  may 
make  applicable  for  the  GAO  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  any  of  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  applicable  to  applicants 
for  or  members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service. 

(3)  Employees  in  the  GAO  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  personnel  system  established 
under  section  3   (c),   (d),  (e)   and  (f). 

(4)  The  GAO  Senior  Blxecutive  Service  may 
include  positions  referred  to  In — 

(A)  section  203(c)  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1961   (31  U.S.C.  51a); 

(B)  section  203(1)  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964  (31  U.S.C.  52b);  and 

(C)  section  204(d)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  1154(d) ). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  may  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  a  merit  pay 
system  for  such  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral considers  appropriate.  The  merit  pay 
system  shall  be  designed  to  carry  out  pur- 
poses consistent  with  those  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5401(a)   of  title  5.  United  States  Cede. 

NONCOMPETITIVE    APPOINTMENTS;    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  who  has  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  continuous  service  under  a  non- 
temporary  appointment  under  the  person- 
nel system  established  pursuant  to  section  3 
acquires  a  competitive  status  for  appoint- 
ment to  any  position  in  the  competitive 
service  for  which  the  employee  possesses  the 
required  qualifications. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall,  on  request  from  the 
Comptroller  Genera),  provide  technical  and 
consulting  services  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral In  the  establishment  of  the  personnel 
system  for  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

coordination  WTTH  CERTAIN  OTHER  PROVISIONS 
OF  LAW 

Ssx;.  7.  (a)  Exi-ept  as  provided  under  section 
5(a)  (4),  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  repealing,  amending,  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of — 

( 1 )  sections  302  and  303  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  42  and  43) ,  or 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964  (31 
U.S.C.  42a  (a)  and  (b)); 

(2)  section  203(c)  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964  (31  U.S.C.  51a); 

(3)  section  203(1)  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964  (31  U.S.C.  S2b) ; 

(4)  section  204(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  (31  use.  1154(d) ) ;  or 

(5)  section  401  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  52c). 

(b)  ESccept  as  specifically  provided  In  this 
Act,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  amend,  or  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  any  provision  of  law  applicable 
to  employees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2108(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
General  Accounting  Office"  after  "the  Senior 
Executive  Service". 

(b)  Subsection  5201(a)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vli),  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vlll),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(ix)  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;". 

(o)(l)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6108(c)  of 
such  title  is  repealed. 

(2)   Paragraphs  (2),   (3),  and  (4)   of  such 
section  are  redesignated  paragraphs  (1)    (2) 
»nd  (3),  respectively. 


(d)  Section  5342(a)(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H),  by  inserting  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (I),  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "(J)  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;". 

(e)(1)   Subchapter   in    of    chapter   73   of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 
"§  7328.  General  Accounting  Office  employees 

"The  preceding  provisions  of  this  subchap- 
ter shall  not  apply  to  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  73  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section  7327 
of  the  following  new  item: 

"7328.  General  Acountlng  Office  employeee.". 

(3)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  use.  52)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  ap- 
point, fix  the  pay  of,  and  remove  employees 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  under  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Personnel  Act  of 
1980.       • 

"(b)  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Comptroller   General.". 

(4)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  redesignated  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  respectively. 

(f)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  (31  U.S.C.  46a)   is  repealed. 

(g>  Section  717(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  use.  2000e-16)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(other  than  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office)". 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  beginning  fiscal  year  1981  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on — 

(1)  October  1,  1980;  or 

(2)  if  later,  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  the  personnel  system  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  under  that  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the  rea(i- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  just  briefly 
say  what  the  Senate  amendments  were 
that  resulted  in  the  proposal  now  being 
suggested  to  the  House? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  15,  1979,  the  House  suspended 
the  rules  and  passed  H.R.  5716,  establish- 
ing an  independent  personnel  system  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Last  week, 
the  Senate  passed  its  version  of  the  same 
legislation.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
sists primarily  of  technical  amendments. 


Two  minor  substantive  changes  were 
made:  First,  provision  was  added  to  pay 
for  travel  of  members  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Personnel  Appeals  Board. 
Second,  an  explicit  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations was  added.  Neither  of  these 
provisions  are  inconsistent  with  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  K»EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  to  dispense  with  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  original  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washdioton,  D.C, 

February  1,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelc^>e  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  11:55  A.M.  on  Friday,  February  1, 
1980.  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the  sec- 
ond amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

With  kmd  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund    L.    Henshaw,    Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


TEXT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  AGREEMENT  FOR 
COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  123d  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954   (42  U.S.C. 
2153) ,  as  amended,  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  accompanied  by  these  items: 
— My  written  determination,  approval 
and   authorization   concerning   the 
Agreement; 
— The  memorandum  of  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  with  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation    Assessment     Statement 
concerning  the  amendment; 
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— The  joint  memorandum  submitted 
to  me  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Energy,  which  includes  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment;  and 

— The  views  of  the  Nuclear  Regiolatory 
Commission. 

The  United  States  began  negotiating 
for  the  proposed  amendment  in  late 
1977.  This  was  done  in  anticipation  of 
the  passage  of  the  Nuclear  Non -Prolifer- 
ation Act,  which  calls  upon  me  to  rene- 
gotiate existing  agreements  for  peaceful 
nuclear  cooperation  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  the  Act's  provisions.  In 
my  judgment  the  United  States-IAEA 
agreement  will  meet  all  statutory  re- 
quirements once  this  amendment  is 
added. 

The  IAEA  is  a  key  element  in  the 
framework  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  forward  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  strengthen  our  coop- 
eration with  the  Agency.  The  proposed 
amendment  will,  in  my  view,  further  the 
non-proliferation  and  other  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  interested  agencies 
In  reviewing  the  proposed  amendment 
and  have  determined  that  its  perform- 
ance will  promote,  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security.  Accordingly, 
I  have  approved  the  agreement  and  au- 
thorized its  execution,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  it  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  1, 1980. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  1,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNeill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  11:55  A.M.  on  Friday,  February  1. 
1980.  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  Social  Se- 
curity Agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmttno  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND  THE 
SWISS  CONFEDERAnON  ON  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (K.  DOC.  NO.  96-261) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  233(e)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
(P.L.  95-216,  42  U.S.C.  1305  note),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Swisss  Confederation  on  Social  Se- 
curity, signed  on  July  18,  1979,  the  Final 
Protocol  to  the  1979  Agreement,  also 
signed  on  July  18,  1979,  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Agreement  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  1979  Agreement,  signed  on 
December  20,  1979. 

These  U.S.-Swiss  agreements  are  sim- 
ilar in  objective  to  the  U.S.-Italian  so- 
cial security  agreements  that  I  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  February  28, 
1978,  and  to  the  U.S.-West  Germany  so- 
cial security  agreements  that  I  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  February  28,  1979. 
These  bilateral  agreements,  which  are 
generally  known  as  totalization  agree- 
ments, provide  for  limited  coordination 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
social  security  systems  to  overcome  the 
problems  created  by  gaps  in  protection 
and  by  dual  coverage  and  taxation. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  which  explains 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreements  and 
provides  data  on  the  number  of  persons 
aiTected  by  the  Agreements  and  on  their 
effect  on  social  security  financing,  as  re- 
quired by  the  same  provision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1977. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Kducation  and  Wel- 
fare join  in  commending  this  Agreement. 
Protocol,  and  Administrative  Agreement. 
Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1980. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NAT- 
URAL GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETTY  ACT 
OF  1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968, 
as  required  by  Public  Law  90-48.  This 
report  has  been  prepared  pursuant  to 
Section  14  of  the  Act  and  covers  activi- 
ties for  calendar  year  1977. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  4. 1980. 


1978  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION ON  AGING  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 


read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  208  of  the 
1973  Amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  (Public  Law  89-73),  I  herewith 
transmit  the  1978  Annual  Report  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  4. 1980. 


D  1230 
CONPERENCTE    REPORT   ON    S.    1300. 
INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION   COMPETITION    ACT    OF 
1979 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1300)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
promote  competition  in  international  air 
transportation,  provide  greater  opportu- 
nities for  U.S.  air  carriers,  establish  goals 
for  developing  U.S.  international  avia- 
tion negotiating  policy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  1979.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  on  S.  1300, 
the  International  Air  Transportation 
Competition  Act  of  1979,  has  reported  a 
bill  which  is  not  substantially  different 
from  the  bill  which  the  House  passed 
by  voice  vote  on  November  8.  The  bill 
modernizes  the  laws  governing  interna- 
tional aviation,  most  of  which  have  been 
in  effect  since  1938.  During  this  40-year 
period,  international  aviation  has 
evolved  from  an  infant  Industry  to  the 
basic  system  of  international  passenger 
transportation.  A  thorough  moderniza- 
tion and  revision  of  the  governing  law  is 
needed. 

The  main  features  of  S.  1300  are  as 
follows : 

First,  the  bill  establishes  new  policy 
statements  to  guide  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  other  agencies  in  regulating 
international  aviation,  and  in  conduct- 
ing international  aviation  negotiations. 
These  policv  statements  state  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  reliance  will 
be  placed  on  competition,  rather  than  on 
detailed  and  burdensome  Government 
regulation,  to  determine  the  services 
which  will  be  offered  to  the  traveling 
public.  At  the  same  time,  the  policv 
statements  recognize  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  international  and  do- 
mestic aviation;  the  critical  difference 
being  that  in  domestic  markets  a  com- 
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petitive  environment  can  be  established 
by  actions  of  the  U.S.  Government,  while 
in  international  markets,  competition 
can  be  established  only  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  one  or  more 
foreign  governments.  Since  most  foreign 
governments  do  not  share  our  country's 
beliefs  in  the  benefits  of  unregulated 
compensation  in  aviation,  the  policy 
statements  contemplate  that  there  will 
be  a  continuing  need  to  seek  equal  op- 
portunity for  our  International  airlines 
through  negotiations  and  regulatory 
actions. 

Beyond  providing  a  new  policy  orienta- 
tion, the  conference  report  gives  our 
Government  new  powers  to  use  in  its  ef- 
forts to  end  discrimination  and  opera- 
tional and  marketing  restrictions  on  our 
carriers.  The  bill  gives  the  Government 
the  powers  to  suspend  or  revoke  permits 
and  rates  of  foreign  air  carriers  whose 
governments  place  imreasonable  restric- 
tions on  the  operations  of  U.S.  air  car- 
riers. The  new  powers  given  to  our  Gov- 
ernment by  S.  1300  are  comparable  to  the 
powers  which  many  foreign  governments 
have  and  use  against  our  carriers.  The 
new  powers  given  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  by  S.  1300  generally  are 
subject  to  Presidential  review  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  restrictive  actions  will 
be  taken  only  as  a  response  in  kind,  after 
all  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
resolve  disputes  by  negotiation. 

S.  1300  also  gives  air  carriers  operating 
in  foreign  air  transportation  fare  flex- 
ibility comparable  to  that  which  was  au- 
thorized for  domestic  air  carriers  in  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  In  re- 
cent months,  it  has  become  clear  that 
airlines  operating  internationally  need 
flexibility  to  respond  promptly  to  in- 
creases in  their  costs,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  dramatic  rises  in  aviation 
fuel  costs. 

S.  1300  includes  a  fare  flexibility  provi- 
sion permitting  airlines  to  adopt  fares  5 
percent  above  or  50  percent  below  a 
standard  foreign  fare  level.  The  stand- 
ard industry  fare  level  starts  with  the 
fares  which  the  CAB  allows  to  go  into  ef- 
fect on  or  after  October  1,  1979,  and  will 
be  adjusted  periodically  to  reflect  changes 
in  airline  costs.  This  provision  is  similar 
to  the  fare  flexibility  provision  in  the 
Domestic  Deregulation  Act,  which  also 
uses  a  standard  industry  fare  level  based 
on  the  fares  in  effect  on  a  specifled  date, 
and  which  also  allows  a  pass-through  of 
cost  changes.  The  conference  report  gives 
the  CAB  discretion  to  set  a  different 
standard  foreign  fare  level  in  a  limited 
number  of  markets,  if  the  Board  finds, 
after  an  oral  evidentiary  hearing,  that 
the  fare  in  effect  on  or  after  October  1  is 
unjust  and  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  we  took  to 
conference  was  quite  similar  to  the  Sen- 
ate version.  There  were  some  differences, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  fare  flexi- 
bility provisions,  but  I  believe  the  com- 
promises we  reached  will  benefit  both 
consumers  and  the  U.S.  airlines  which 
provide  international  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion another  important  aspect  of  inter- 
national air  transportation,  and  that  is 
air  cargo.  Last  session,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  5882,  which  would  legislate  cargo 
rate  flexibility  similar  to  what  is  pro- 


vided in  S.  1300  for  passenger  carriers. 
Since  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
proposed  a  rule  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  H.R.  5882,  and  is  currently  receiving 
public  comments  on  their  proposal.  Pol- 
lowing  the  Board's  final  act  on  we  will 
give  further  consideration  to  the  need 
for  legislation  in  this  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  some  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Love  Field  situa- 
tion. The  report  refers  to  "turn-around" 
service  between  Love  Field  and  points 
within  the  four  contiguous  States.  This 
restriction  is  intended  to  limit  flights 
serving  Love  Field,  and  only  those  flights, 
to  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  four  con- 
tiguous States,  but  is  not  intended  to 
limit  the  number  of  cities  served  on  such 
flights,  so  long  as  these  cities  are  in  those 
five  States.  Also  there  is  no  intent  to  limit 
flights  by  a  carrier  serving  Love  Field 
which  do  not  serve  Love  Field  at  all,  such 
as  a  New  York-Miami  flight.  Finally,  the 
prohibition  in  section  29(c)(1)  against 
an  air  carrier  providing  through  service 
or  ticketing  with  another  air  carrier  or 
foreign  air  carrier  only  applies  with  re- 
spect to  a  carrier's  Love  Field  service  and 
does  not  affect  its  usual  ticketing,  sched- 
uling, and  intensity  practices  and  rate- 
making  practices  at  other  points  on  its 
system. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending 
conference  report  represents  a  moderni- 
zation of  the  law  governing  international 
aviation  and  an  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary, cumbersome,  and  expensive  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Kentucky  and 
California  have  ably  described  the  con- 
ference report  which  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support.  One  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  establish  a  statu- 
tory negotiating  policy  with  respect  to 
foreign  air  transportation  agreements 
with  other  nations.  Prior  to  this  time,  the 
pursuit  of  U.S.  air  transportation  policy 
has  taken  varying  courses. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  policy  of 
placing  reliance  on  competitive  market 
forces,  achieving  efficient  and  low-price 
services,  eliminating  unfair  and  discrim- 
inatory practices,  and  calls  for  our  nego- 
tiators to  strengthen  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  U.S.  carriers  to  at  least  tissure 
equality  with  foreign  air  carriers. 

The  latter  factor  was  included  In  rec- 
ognition of  economic  and  political  con- 
siderations in  foreign  transportation 
which  preclude  theories  of  domestic  reg- 
ulatory reform  from  being  equally  applied 
to  the  international  marketplace.  Thus, 
the  goal  of  strengthening  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  air  carriers  is  to  be 
equally  balanced  with  the  goal  of  compe- 
tition. Given  the  nature  of  international 
trade,  this  makes  abundant  sense.  Obvi- 
ously, our  trade  deficit  has  reached  new 
depths  due  to  our  oil  imports,  and  any 
increase  in  this  dismal  deficit  will  only 
further  fuel  inflation,  increase  the  joo- 


less  rate,  and  further  weaken  the  dollar. 

With  respect  to  International  regula- 
tory procedures,  the  bill  simplifies  ob- 
taining route  authority,  makes  the  filing 
of  International  agreements  permissive 
and  applies  the  same  antitrust  prin- 
ciples to  those  agreements  as  the  domes- 
tic regulatory  reform  bill.  Also,  the  bill 
would  allow  U.S.  carriers  to  lease  for- 
eign-registered aircraft  without  crew, 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  for  opera- 
tion between  points  solely  within  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  facilitate  fostering  compe- 
tition In  international  air  transportation 
this  legislation  provides  the  CAB  addi- 
tional authority  to  Impose  countermeas- 
ures  against  foreign  carriers  if  the  for- 
eign government  has  Imposed  unreason- 
able, discriminatory,  and  unfair  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  carriers.  T^us,  the  bill 
makes  It  easier  for  the  Board  to  amend 
or  suspend  foreign  air  carrier  permits, 
and  gives  greater  power  to  the  Board  to 
suspend  or  cancel  foreign  air  carrier 
tariffs.  Also,  the  CAB  Is  given  authority 
to  take  any  other  retaliatory  action 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Oil  prices  have  risen  tremendously 
over  the  past  12  months.  Tlie  price  of 
jet  fuel  has  almost  doubled  over  that 
period,  and  in  the  "spot  market"  even 
tiigher  prices  are  paid.  In  short,  air  car- 
riers are  not  able  to  adjust  their  tariffs 
fast  enough  because  of  both  the  volatile 
nature  of  the  fuel  market  and  the  reg- 
ulatory lag  In  obtaining  permission  to 
make  these  adjustments.  Under  current 
law  It  takes  60  days  or  more  to  obtain 
consent  from  the  CAB  to  make  a  change 
in  fares.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion, the  bill  would  permit  carriers  to 
raise  International  fares,  beginning  6 
months  after  date  of  enactment,  5  per- 
cent above  a  "standard  foreign  fare 
level"  without  CAB  approval.  On  the 
date  of  enactment,  carriers  can  lower 
fares  by  50  percent  below  the  standard 
foreign  fare  level  without  board  ap- 
proval. Similar  fiexibility  was  given  to 
carriers  operating  in  domestic  markets 
when  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978  was  passed. 

For  the  6  months  following  enactment 
air  carriers  would  be  permitted  to  raise 
fares  above  those  In  effect  on  or  after 
October  1,  1979.  to  cover  actual  operat- 
ing and  fuel  cost  changes.  During  this 
6-month  period  the  Board  would  be  au- 
thorized on  the  basis  of  a  full  oral  evi- 
dentiary hearing  by  an  administrative 
law  judge  to  determine  whether  certain 
fares  In  effect  on  October  1,  1979,  are  un- 
just or  unreasonable.  Once  this  deter- 
mination is  made  the  standard  foreign 
fare  level  would  be  adjusted  accordingly 
for  purposes  of  fare  flexibility  and  would 
only  take  effect  on  or  after  the  180  days 
after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Clearly,  legislation  such  as  this  will 
reduce  cumbersome  regulation  and  spur 
on  the  development  of  an  even  stronger 
U.S.  presence  in  international  aviation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SNYDER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Chairman  Johnson,  Chairman  Amder- 
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SON,  and  Mr.  Harsha,  out  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  for  their  efiforts  in  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  the  House  floor. 
This  legislation  represents  a  logical  out- 
growth of  Congress  efforts  to  deregulate 
the  domestic  air  transportation  system. 
To  the  extent  possible,  the  same  procom- 
petitive  theories  will  now  be  applied  by 
U.S.  negotiators  to  the  International  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  bill  sets  forth  a  procompetitlve 
policy  statement  to  direct  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
with  regard  to  routes,  rates,  and  entry. 
It  also  establishes  a  number  of  goals  for 
the  CAB  and  Departments  of  Stite  and 
Transportation  to  follow  in  establishing 
a  negotiating  policy  for  bilateral  agree- 
ments. Again,  competition  is  the  theme, 
with  equal  emphasis  on  strengthening 
U.S.  air  carriers  to  at  least  assure  equality 
with  foreign  air  carriers,  increasing  U.S. 
carrier  profitability,  and  eliminating  un- 
fair competitive  practices  engaged  In  by 
foreign  nations. 

The  policy  of  strengthening  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  air  carriers  is 
consistent  with  other  U.S.  foreign  trade 
policy.  Any  diminution  in  the  strength 
of  our  carriers  will  ultimately  adversely 
affect  the  economy,  the  taxpayer,  and 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  frustrate  the  ob- 
jective of  full  employment  and  economic 
growth. 

As  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  goals, 
our  negotiators  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  operating  and  market- 
ing restrictions  imposed  by  foreign  car- 
riers. In  addition  to  market  access, 
ground  handling  of  aircraft,  passengers, 
and  cargo,  there  are  several  marketing 
obstacles  that  U.S.  carriers  face.  These 
include,  among  others,  restrictions  or 
monopoly  of  reservations  computers,  cur- 
rency restrictions,  and  ticketing  restric- 
tions. Foreign  carriers  operating  in  the 
United  States  do  not  face  these  types  of 
obstacles,  and  thus  compete  with  U.S. 
carriers  on  a  much  more  equal  footing 
than  is  possible  for  U.S.-flag  carriers  on 
foreign  turf. 

This  legislation  gives  the  CAB  tools 
with  which  to  pursue  so-called  liberal  bl- 
laterals.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
CAB  is  also  expected  to  see  to  it  that 
these  agreements  are  lived  up  to  by  for- 
eign entities  and,  if  not,  the  CAB  Is  ex- 
pected to  take  appropriate  countenneas- 
ures. 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  for- 
eign governments  have  placed  unfair 
anticompetitive  restrictions  on  U.S.  car- 
riers. In  order  to  promote  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  restrictions.  The  bill  gives 
the  CAB  authority  to  summarily  modify, 
suspend,  or  revoke  a  foreign  air  carrier 
permit  if  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  air  carrier  impairs  the  operating 
rights  of  U.S.  carriers  or  engages  in  un- 
fair or  restrictive  practices  with  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  U.S.  carriers.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  would  amend  the  Unfair 
Competitive  Practices  Act  to  provide 
Government  agencies  and  U.S.  carriers 
with  the  option  of  initiating  proceedings 
with  the  CAB  to  trv  and  resolve  unfair 
competitive  practice  disputes  through 
negotiation,  and  failing  that,  through 
sanctions  against  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  carrier. 


The  conferees  did  agree  to  accept  a 
modified  provision  permitting  the  CAB 
to  authorize  foreign  carriers  to  carry 
local  U.S.  traffic  in  emergency  circxmi- 
stances.  The  other  body  had  a  similar 
provision  in  their  bill  and  the  conferees 
agreed  to  a  more  restrictive  substitute. 
The  CAB  is  expected  to  use  emergency 
cabotage  exemption  authority  sparingly 
after  all  possible  efforts  have  been  made 
to  rectify  the  situation  by  utilizing  U.S. 
carriers. 

This  legislation  also  amends  existing 
law    to    conform    international    route 
awards,  foreign  agreements,  and  tariffs 
to  the  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  Applica- 
tions for  international  route  authority 
are  to  be  granted  if  "consistent  with" 
the    public    convenience    and    necessity 
rather   than   "required   by"   the   public 
convenience  and  necessity.  Agreements 
affecting  foreign  air  transportation  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  antitrust  princi- 
ples as  domestic  agreements.  In  fact,  the 
modified  local  cirtage  standard  has  al- 
ready been  applied  to  international  car- 
rier agreements  under  CAB  precedents. 
Fuel  costs  over  the  last  year  have  risen 
at  an  astronomical  rate.  Aviation  fuel 
has  almost  doubled  within  that  time  and 
now  approaches  an  average  of  85  cents 
per  gallon.  In  many  cases,  much  higher 
rates  are  paid  for  fuel  in  the  spot  market. 
Given  rapidly  escalating  fuel  costs  and 
regulatory   lag  in   approving  price  In- 
creases to  cover  these  costs,  we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  biU  a  fare  flexibility  mech- 
anism similar  to  that  enacted  in  the  air- 
line deregulation  act  for  domestic  fare 
increases.  Immediately  upon  enactment 
carriers  mav  lower  fares  50  percent  be- 
low the  stindard  foreign  fare  level  with- 
out CAB  approval. 

For  the  first  6  months  following  enact- 
ment carriers  are  permitted  to  increase 
fares  up  to  a  standard  foreign  fare  level 
The  baseline  is  a  fare  in  effect  on  or  after 
October  1,  1979,  with  cost  adjustments 
every  60  days  for  fuel  and  180  days  for 
other  costs.  Beginning  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  carriers  may  file 
increases  5  percent  above  the  standard 
foreign  fare  level  as  adjusted  for  actual 
operating  costs. 

Under  the  compromise  the  CAB  is  au- 
thorized to  assess  certain  fares  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  unjust  or  unreasonable 
based  upon  a  full  oral  evidentiary  hear- 
ing by  an  administrative  law  judge.  If 
the  CAB  finds  certain  fares  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable, then  the  standard  foreign 
fare  level  would  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
This  authority  only  exists  for  the  6- 
month  period  following  enactment  and 
the  CAB  can  make  no  further  adjust- 
ments after  6  months  except  for  cost 
passthroughs  based  on  actual  operat- 
ing costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  con- 
sistent with  our  efforts  in  applying  a  pro- 
competitive  policy  to  domestic  air  trans- 
portation, and  it  is  only  fair  that  our 
international  carriers  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  to  the  extent  possible  as  our  do- 
mestic carriers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report. 

D  1240 
Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 


•  sume  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1300.  This 
conference  report  will  update  the  laws 
fioverning  international  aviation,  and  es- 
tablish new  policies  to  guide  U.S.  nego- 
tiators and  regulators. 

The  conference  report  follows  the  lead 
of  the  domestic  aviation  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year,  by  establishing  compe- 
tition as  the  mainstay  of  our  interna- 
tional aviation  policy.  However,  S.  1300 
also  recognizes  that  in  many  cases  we 
will  be  unable  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  to  establish  a 
competitive  environment.  In  these  cases, 
hard  bargaining  will  still  be  required  to 
insure  fair  treatment  for  U.S.  consumers 
and  US.  air  carriers. 

S.  1300  also  gives  our  Government  new 
powers  to  use  against  foreign  air  carriers 
when  foreign  governments  discriminate 
against  our  air  carriers,  and  we  are  un- 
able to  resolve  the  problem  by  negotia- 
tion. The  new  powers  granted  to  our 
Government  are  comparable  to  those 
which  foreign  governments  use  against 
our  air  carriers.  It  is  essential  that  the 
U.S.  Government  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Other  important  provisions  of  S.  1300 
give  U.S.  carriers  fare  flexibility,  to  per- 
mit them  to  respond  to  increasing  costs 
and  changing  market  conditions.  The 
fare  flexibility  provisions  will  facilitate 
reductions  in  fares  to  attract  new  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  fare  increases  which 
are  required  bv  rising  costs.  The  inter- 
national provision  is  comparable  to  the 
fare  flexibility  provision  in  the  domestic 
deregulation  act,  and  it  will  increase  the 
competitive  effectiveness  of  our  air 
carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report.  It  is 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  deregu- 
lation of  the  airline  industry  and  bring- 
ing more  competition  to  play  in  this  In- 
dustry and  letting  competition  rather 
than  Government  regulation  control  the 
economics  as  well  as  the  improvements 
in  ser\ice  of  the  airline  industry. 

One  of  the  things  that  this  conference 
report  does  accomplish  is  it  sets  param- 
eters within  which  carriers  can  decide  In 
competitive  markets  what  fares  should 
be  charged  so  that  actual  competition 
rather  than  governmental  decision  will 
achieve  that  purpose. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  there  are 
other  issues  in  the  international  airline 
field  that  have  not  been  addressed  by 
this  legislation  and  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. I  would  hope  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion will  during  this  year  address  these 
other  unresolved  issues,  issues,  for  ex- 
ample, which  place  American-flag  carri- 
ers at  a  competitive  disadvantage  to 
subsidized  and  patemalistically  op- 
erated carriers  of  other  governments. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  issues  that 
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should  be  dealt  with  so  that  by  the  end 
of  this  Congress  there  can  be  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  treatment  and  im- 
provement of  the  airline  industry  in  the 
international  as  well  as  the  dCHnestlc 
industry. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  member  for 
the  hard  work  which  was  put  into  this 
conference  report,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1300,  the  International  Air  Transpor- 
tation Competition  Act. 

In  October  of  1978,  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  to  deregulate  the 
domestic  air  transportation  industry. 
That  bill  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port as  a  perfect  example  of  government 
recognizing  a  case  of  Federal  controls 
running  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
airlines,  their  passengers,  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  It  represented  responsible 
congressional  oversight  at  its  best.  The 
only  problem  with  the  1978  legislation 
was  that  it  did  not  extend  to  interna- 
tional aviation.  S.  1300  remedies  that 
problem. 

Of  the  many  advantages  of  deregula- 
tion, perhaps  the  most  critical,  In  terms 
of  continued  economic  health  of  the  air- 
lines, is  the  fuel  pass  along,  or  the 
streamlining  of  procedures  for  approvsd 
of  fare  increases  to  reflect  increased  fuel 
costs.  Under  deregulation,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  approved  fare  in- 
creases for  domestic  carriers  every  2 
months,  rather  than  every  6  months  as 
provided  by  the  1978  legislation. 

International  carriers  face  more  seri- 
ous fuel  problems  than  do  domestic  car- 
riers, yet  must  struggle  with  cumber- 
some regulatory  procedures  whenever 
they  seek  fare  increases.  The  regulatory 
time  lag  between  flllng  and  CAB  ap- 
proval can  be  months,  and  with  fuel 
prices  increasing  as  rapidly  and  fre- 
quently as  they  did  In  1979,  fare  In- 
creases frequently  were  outstripped  by 
new  fuel  cost  hikes. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  some  ver- 
sion of  the  horror  stories  that  skyrocket- 
ing energy  costs  have  brought  to  our 
economy.  We  are  also  all  too  familiar 
with  headlines  announcing  100  and  200 
percent  increases  in  oil  company  profits. 
Well,  the  airline  company  balance  sheets 
tell  a  very  different  story. 

In  1979,  despite  a  12-percent  increase 
in  passenger  trafiSc,  airline  proflts 
dropped  66  percent — mostly  because  fuel 
prices  nearly  doubled.  Eastern  Airlines 
reported  a  14-percent  decline  In  profits 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979.  Trans 
World  Corp.,  the  holding  company  for 
TWA.  reported  a  pretax  loss  of  $56.4 
million.  Delta  Airlines  reported  earnings 
down  25  percent. 

The  role  of  fuel  costs  in  this  story  is 
clear.  Despite  extensive  and  successful 
efforts  to  increase  fuel  productivity,  total 
industry  fuel  costs  grew  from  $4  billion 
in  1978  to  almost  $6.5  billion  In  1979— 
an  Increase  of  over  60  percent. 

To  take  one  particular  airline  as  a  case 
in  point.  Pan  Am  uses  over  900  million 
gallons  of  fuel  a  year.  In  December  of 
1978,  average  fuel  costs  for  Pan  Am  were 
43.5  cents  per  gallon.  In  April  of  1979, 


the  price  had  risen  to  49  cents,  and  then 
It  took  off,  reaching  77  cents  In  Septem- 
ber and  82  cents  In  December.  Without 
regulatory  freedom  to  pass  these  cost  In- 
creases along  through  fare  adjustments, 
continued  U.S.  flag  service  to  Americans 
flying  abroad  could  be  threatened.  This 
is  important  because  U.S.  airlines  have 
always  been  world  leaders  In  service  im- 
provements and  in  maintaining  low  fares, 
cutbacks  In  their  operations  would  mean 
U.S.  air  travelers  would  pay  higher  fares 
for  poorer  service. 

In  my  first  term  in  Congress  I  have 
had  more  than  my  share  of  serious  dis- 
agreements with  the  airline  industry, 
particularly  over  the  noise  reduction  bill 
which  this  House  passed  last  week  and 
over  the  Experienced  Pilots  Act.  But  de- 
regtilatlon  of  domestic  air  carriers  has 
proven  Its  value  to  passengers  and  to  the 
airlines,  and  the  case  for  deregulation  Is 
only  stronger  for  international  airlines. 
I  commend  Chairman  Anderson  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Snyder  for 
bringing  this  conference  to  the  floor,  and 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  it.» 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES).  Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered  on  the  conference 
report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
t  on  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names : 


Abdnor 

AkakA 

Albosta 

Alcander 

An^erson. 

Calif. 
Anirews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bad  hem 
BafaUs 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
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Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Ben.taniln 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bo??s 

Boiling 

Borver 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Bralemas 

Brlnkley 

Brodbead 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif, 


Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burcener 

Burllson 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

CannDbell 

Carney 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 


Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Cornian 

CouPblln 

Coulter 

Crane.  PtiUlp 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Oerza 

Deckard 

D?llums 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dl'-on 

DonneUy 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

nunain,  Tenn, 

Early 

Elgar 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Edwards.  Calif. 

En-'Ush 

Erdahl 

Erenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del, 

Evans.  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fa^cell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Findley 

Fisher 

Ptthlan 

Filppo 

F.orlo 

FnrH,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

G  bbons 

Gllman 

G'nsrlch 

Glnn 

G  Ickman 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudeer 

Guyer 

He5e^o^n 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

HamUton 

I-£f.mmer- 
schmldt 

Hance 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HUlls 

Hlnson 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 


Hucksby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N  C, 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Kastenineler 

Kazen 

Kesnp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovs^ 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leech,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leatb.  Tex. 

Leierer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

r.Iovd 

Loeffler 

Long.  I-a. 

Long.  Md, 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lulan 

Luken 

Lun  line 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Ma^ulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minlsb 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Mont"Tomery 

Moore 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

OTBrlen 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Pashayan 

Fatten 

Patterson 

Peese 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 


Price 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Eioth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

S  ack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Soence 

St  Germain 

S'Bck 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stenhoim 

Stretton 

S'ump 

awtrt 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thotnpson 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Van  Deertln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

V/atklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams.  Mont 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

■i  oung,  Fia. 

Young.  Mo, 

ZablocU 


D  1300 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mavrodles).  On  this  rollcall,  323  Mem- 
bers have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
calendar  today  was  a  rule  for  H.R.  5507 
and  consideration  of  that  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
discovered  on  Friday  morning  that  we 
had  to  have  a  techiiical  amendment  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  an  amendment 
that  was  made  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  full  committee.  Under  our  rules,  we 
must  submit  that  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  We  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  do  that.  Therefore,  we 
have  asked  that  the  rule  and  the  bill  be 
not  considered  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  my 
understanding  is  that  there  is  some  time 
problem  with  this  legislation,  and  that 
the  Senate  has  acted  only  in  the  com- 
mittee and  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  full  Senate.  Since 
we  are  working  against  a  potential  April 
1  deadline,  is  it  the  gentleman'.s  intent 
to  bring  this  back  at  a  relatively  early 
date? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Yes,  I  hope  that  we  can 
have  this  resolved  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  this  afternoon  or  in 
the  morning  and  we  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  ask  that  it  again  be  put  on 
the  calendar.  I  hope  we  can  handle  it 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  can 
assure  us  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will,  in  fact, 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  or 
possibly  even  have  a  vote  on  these 
changes? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  his  withdrawing  the 
rule  on  the  basis  of  our  discussion. 


WASTING  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  observe  that  last  Thursday 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  arose  at 
the  time  the  program  was  announced 
and  suggested  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  D/inielson)  .  the  acting 
majority  leader,  that  we  might  want  to 
rearrange  the  program  as  it  was  origi- 
nally announced.  I  suggested  that  votes 
today  could  be  put  over  to  Tuesday,  that 
the  legislation  planned  was  not  of  such 
great  significance  that  the  votes  could 
not  be  put  over.  So  what  the  leadership 
has  done  instead  is  to  discommode  320 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  to  return 
from  their  districts  to  answer  a  quorum 
call,  with  no  major  legislation  on  a  Mon- 
day and  now  we  are  about  to  adjourn  at 
a  few  minutes  past  1  o'clock. 

Somebody  ought  to  get  their  act  to- 
gether around  here  and  run  this  place 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Taken  along  with  the  latest  scandals 


and  everything  else,  it  really  gives  Con- 
gress a  great  image  to  be  called  here  and 
waste  the  taxpayers'  money  on  a  Mon- 
day like  this.  I  just  wanted  to  note  that 
for  the  Record. 

May  I  also  note  that  the  remarks  last 
Thursday  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson)  were  changed 
substantially  before  being  submitted  in 
final  form,  and  although  I  had  engaged 
in  the  discussion  I  was  not  given  the 
courtesy  to  revise  my  own  comments.  My 
remarks  thus  appear  inconsistent  with 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
although  they  were  not  so  at  the  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gressional business  reo.uired  that  I  be 
out  of  town  on  Thursday,  January  31, 
1980,  and  consequently,  I  missed  the  vote 
on  the  Walker  amendment  to  H.R.  5980, 
the  Antirecession  and  Targeted  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  stricken  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  wage  provisions  from 
the  bill.  I  insert  into  the  Record  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  amendment: 
Floor    Statement    By    Congressman    Tom 

HAGEDORN  IN  SUPPORT  OF  WALKER  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  5980,  January  30.  1980 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  support  of 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  commend  him  on  his  efforts  to 
help  change  a  law  that  I  have  been  working 
on  reforming  since  I  first  came  to  Coneress 
In  1976. 

V(rhlle  there  are  great  differences  among 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  proper  role  of 
government  and  on  which  public  programs 
ought  to  be  funded  and  to  what  extent  they 
should  receive  funds,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that,  through  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  expenditures,  the 
government  ought  to  make  sure  that  It  gets 
the  most  value  for  the  tax  dollar.  No  matter 
what  the  federally  funded  project,  one  nor- 
mally wants  to  get  the  Job  done  for  the  low- 
est cost. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  makes  this  objective 
Impossible.  It  Is  a  perfect  example  of  ana- 
chronistic legislation  which  has  created 
more  problems  than  It  has  solved. 

The  Act  was  enacted  In  1931  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  local  wage  rates  on  federal 
construction  from  the  competition  of  lower 
wage,  non-local  labor,  and  was  the  first  major 
law  regulating  the  wages  of  non-federal  em- 
ployees. It  was  alleged  by  supporters  of  the 
Act  that  successful  bidders  were  In  the  habit 
of  importing  substantially  lower  paid  labor- 
ers from  one  region  of  the  country  for  the 
work  In  another  region.  To  remedy  this  situ- 
ation, the  Davis-Bacon  Act  required  that,  on 
all  federal  construction  projects  in  excess  of 
$2,000.  contractors  and  subcontractors  would 
be  required  to  pay  their  employees  the  wage 
rate  that  was  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  In  the  city,  town, 
village,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of  the  State 
In  which  the  work  Is  to  be  performed. 

In  effect,  the  result  was  to  transform  a 
prevailing,  or  average  wage  for  an  area  Into  a 
minimum — or  supermlnlmum — wage  rate  for 
the  purpose  of  federal  construction.  By 
virtue  of  Davis-Bacon,  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  assured  of  having  to  pay  more  than 
the  private  sector  for  comparable  construc- 
tion. Congress  has  added  this  prevailing  wage 
requirement  to  nearly  80  other  statutes  In- 


volving federally  assisted  construction  so  the 
provisions  now  apply  to  the  work  done 
through  State  and  local  governments  who 
use  these  construction  funds. 

By  effectively  prohibiting  all  wage  com- 
petition. Davis-Bacon  results  In  the  grossly 
wasteful  mlsallocatlon  of  scarce  public  re- 
sources. The  General  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mated In  1971  that  the  Act  typically  results 
In  Increased  public  construction  costs  of  5  to 
15  percent.  A  1975  study  published  by  the 
Wharton  School  of  Business  reached  similar 
conclusions.  Even  this  tremendous  expense 
underestimates  the  true  cost  of  the  Act  In 
a  number  of  ways. 

These  percentage  figures  reflect  costs  at- 
tributable to  Inaccurate  prevailing  wage  de- 
terminations by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  further  sav- 
ings that  might  be  effected  by  modifying  the 
prevailing  wage  concept  Itself.  They  do  not 
reflect  administrative  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Labor  Department  and  numerous  other  fed- 
eral agencies  In  administering  the  Act.  the 
compliance  costs  Incurred  by  covered  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors — who  must  file 
countless  wage  certification  statements  each 
year — or  the  Impact  of  Davis-Bacon  upon 
construction  costs  In  the  private  sector. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  wage  rates 
on  the  percentage  of  total  national  construc- 
tion that  Is  covered  by  E>avls-Bacon  does  not 
."Vffect  rates  on  the  remaining  percentage  that 
Is  not  covered. 

The  costs  of  Davis-Bacon  are  felt  In  a  wide 
variety  of  public  programs.  They  are  strongly 
felt  In  public  employment  and  Job-creating 
progranxs  which  are  able  to  put  fewer  unem- 
ployed persons  to  work. 

At  a  time  when  federal,  state  and  local 
budgets  are  being  squeezed  from  every  di- 
rection. E>avls-Bacon  serves  to  frustrate  pub- 
lic objectives  and  add  needlessly  to  the  costs 
of  hundreds  of  other  public  programs. 

H.R.  .SPBO.  the  Antl-Recesslon  and  Targeted 
Fiscal  Assistance  bill  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  provides  for  two  new  assistance 
programs  to  state  and  local  governments  and 
would  be  triggered  by  declines  in  the  real 
gross  national  product  and  real  wages  and 
salaries.  The  money  in  this  bill  Is  Intended 
for  these  governments  In  the  event  of  a  re- 
cession and  to  address  the  needs  of  those 
local  governments  that  have  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  last  economic  downturn. 

With  these  as  the  goals  of  this  bill,  there 
will  be  less  money  going  to  these  govern- 
ments than  would  otherwise  be  available 
becau.se  of  the  Davis-Bacon  provision.  If  the 
state  and  local  governments  are  to  be  In  such 
dire  need  of  these  funds,  then  It  makes  more 
fiscal  sense  to  Insure  that  none  of  It  is 
wasted  by  going  to  the  higher  wages  man- 
dated by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Act  Is  being  defeated 
because  the  money  will  be  going  to  higher 
wages  Instead  of  additional  workers  who 
would  gladly  work  at  lower,  more  realistic 
wages.  If  the  Intent  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide 
more  money  to  help  In  a  period  of  recession, 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  include  the  Davis- 
Bacon  requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  going  beyond  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  It  Is  evident  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  about  the  overall  effects 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  manner  In 
whl"h  It  has  been  administered. 

Reform  of  the  Act  and  Its  administration 
would  help,  and  legislative  attempts  toward 
this  goal  have  been  made. 

Nearly  four  years  ago  when  I  started  to 
offer  amendments  to  do  something  about 
Davis-Bacon.  I  received  only  35  votes.  In 
1978.  the  last  amendment  I  offered  to  reform 
a  small  portion  of  the  Act  received  173  votes. 
In  1979.  a  General  Accounting  Office  report 
stated  that  Davis-Bacon  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tax  dollars  and  the  report  recom- 
mended that  the  Act  be  repealed.  Because 
of  the  strength  of  this  report  and  the  grow- 
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Ing  need  to  do  something  about  our  Infla- 
tionary federal  budget,  I  decided  to  change 
the  goal  of  my  legislation  from  reform  to 
all-out  repeal.  This  was  the  goal  of  many 
opponents  of  Davis-Bacon  for  some  time, 
but  due  to  the  realities  of  the  situation,  it 
would  have  been  Impractical  to  seek  repeal 
of  an  Act  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
had  very  little  knowledge  of.  The  OAO  report 
helped  to  change  this. 

The  education  process  of  the  past  four  years 
and  the  contents  of  the  GAO  report  are 
beginning  to  pay  off.  There  are  presently  74 
cosponsors  of  my  bill,  H.R.  1900,  to  repeal 
Davis-Bacon.  There  Is  a  total  of  80  Individual 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  gone  on 
record  In  favor  of  all-out  repeal  by  sponsor- 
ing or  cosponsorlng  Identical  repeal  language. 
This  Is  greater  than  the  vote  total  of  those 
favoring  a  very  narrow  waiver  of  Davis-Bacon 
in  a  military  construction  authorization  bill 
three  years  ago.  It  Is  evident  that  the  mood 
of  the  Congress  Is  changing  about  the  need 
to  change  Davis-Bacon. 

Whenever  a  repeal,  exemption  or  waiver 
amendment  such  as  this  one  Is  offered  on  the 
Floor,  one  of  the  specious  arguments  used 
against  that  amendment  is  that  It  Is  not 
proper  since  the  committee  with  the  proper 
Jurisdiction  has  not  acted  on  such  legisla- 
tion. This  Is  an  Irrational  and  Impractical 
argument  because  the  legislation  being 
amended  deals  with  some  statute  that  already 
has  been  passed  that  contains  a  reference 
to  Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wages. 

I  do  not  like  the  piecemeal  approach  to 
Davis-Bacon  much  better  than  those  who 
use  this  weak  argument,  but  those  of  us  who 
want  to  get  something  done  to  help  the 
beleagured  taxpayer  must  use  this  legislative 
strategy  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  appro- 
priate committees  to  do  anjrthlng. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  this  specious 
argtmient  to  ever  be  used  again  since  the 
Labor  Standards  Subcommittee  does  not  have 
the  courage  to  reoort  out  some  type  of  re- 
form or  repeal  bill.  If  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  that  Subcommittee  do  not  take 
this  tvpe  of  action  so  this  matter  can  be 
settled  once  and  for  all  by  a  yes/no  vote. 
then  the  piecemeal  attack  will  continue. 

This  bill  under  consideration  today  Is  a 
money  bill,  piu-e  and  simple.  With  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provision  included  in  the  legislation's 
proerams,  the  Intent  of  gettlne  the  most 
money  posslb'e  to  those  governments  that 
need  it  will  be  partially  defeated.  The  facts 
show  that  Davis-Bacon  benefits  a  few.  but 
the  vast  majority  either  pay  for  the  higher 
wa^es  or  are  left  out  of  receiving  any  finan- 
cial assistance  because  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  go  around.  With  the  limited  re- 
sources that  the  American  taxpayer  has.  it 
mav-es  more  sense  to  cut  out  provisions  such 
as  Davis-Bacon  that  do  not  give  them  as 
much  bang  for  their  buck. 


MEDICAL  EXPENSE  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF   1980 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  House  Republican 
Leader  John  Rhodes  and  19  colleagues 
in  introducing  the  Medical  Expense  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1980  (MEPA).  This  legis- 
lation makes  modest,  incremental 
changes  in  our  present  health  care  sys- 
tem in  order  to  improve  financial  pro- 
tection for  all  Americans  against  un- 
usually large  medical  expenses  and  at  the 
same  time  to  introduce  needed  consumer 
cost-saving  incentives  into  the  system. 

Unlike  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance  proposals  introduced  by  others 


in  this  Congress,  this  legislation  does  not 
duplicate  the  health  care  coverage  that 
9  out  of  10  Americans  already  possess, 
and  does  not  try  to  redesign  the  entire 
medical  system  that  meets  most  of  the 
needs  of  most  Americans.  Instead,  MEPA 
fills  in  the  gaps  in  coverage  that  currently 
exist  in  the  private  marketplace  and 
offers  new  Incentives  for  consumer  cost 
consciousness  that  are  necessary  if  ever- 
increasing  health  care  costs  are  to  be 
restrained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  action  is 
presently  underway  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  the  need  for  improved 
health  care  protection.  On  the  House 
side,  the  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Health  Sub- 
committees already  have  held  the  first  in 
a  series  of  hearings  expected  this  winter 
on  national  health  insurance  issues. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee 
also  has  made  a  number  of  preliminary 
judgments  on  a  health  insurance  bill  that 
would  require  employers  to  offer  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  policies  to 
their  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  receiving 
close  attention  in  both  Chambers  because 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
very  definite  gaps  in  the  otherwise  excel- 
lent health  care  protection  that  Ameri- 
cans already  possess.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  22  million  Americans  are  totally 
without  health  care  protection;  20 
million  have  inadequate  health  insur- 
ance, and  an  additional  46  million  face 
the  threat  of  financial  devastation  result- 
ing from  major  illness. 

This  bill  seeks  to  meet  that  need  at  a 
minimum  cost  in  both  outlays  and  un- 
warranted Federal  intrusion  into  private 
insurance  and  health  care. 

A  major  research  study  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  health  insurance  coverage  re- 
leased this  January  by  a  Washington - 
based  consulting  firm,  found  (as  one  of 
its  major  conclusions)  that  the  greatest 
need  in  this  country  is  to  provide  unlim- 
ited catastrophic  protection  to  the  42.4 
percent  of  our  people  who  do  not  now 
have  it,  and  to  provide  a  maximum  out- 
of-pocket  limit  on  medical  expenses  to 
the  70.6  percent  of  our  population  who 
now  have  no  way  to  budget  in  advance 
for  protection  against  such  financial  loss. 
Moreover,  a  blue-ribbon  advisory  panel 
to  the  authors,  in  suggesting  standards  of 
adequecy  of  health  protection,  concluded 
that  the  maximum  limit  on  out-of-pocket 
expenses  should  be  income-related — not 
to  exceed  an  amoimt  between  10  and  30 
percent  of  income. 

Like  many  others  in  Congress,  we  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should 
channel  scarce  health  care  dollars  to  aid 
these  citizens.  Many  recent  public  opin- 
ion polls  suggest  that  a  majority  of  citi- 
zens share  this  belief.  They  believe,  as 
we  do,  that  we  should  not  legislate  a 
costly,  comprehensive  national  health  in- 
surance program  duplicating  the  cover- 
age already  held  by  most  Americans. 

Instead,  we  can  accomplish  our  goals 
of  improved  coverage  and  reduced  costs 
by  filling  in  the  gaps  and  correcting 
weaknesses  in  the  extensive  private  and 
public  health  insurance  networks  already 
present  today.   We  can  achieve  these 


goals — far  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
than  through  the  highly  regulatory,  very 
ambitious  national  health  insurance  pro- 
grams President  Carter  smd  Senator 
Kennedy  are  advocating — by  assuring 
every  family  protection  against  finan- 
cial catastrophe  resulting  from  major 
medical  expenses  over  and  beyond  what 
the  family  has  spent  (or  incurred  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  which  exceed) 
as  a  reasonable,  equitable  percentage  of 
its  income. 

With  such  assurance,  families  can 
properly  budget  and  handle  their  routine 
medical  bills  as  they  do  their  housing, 
food,  and  other  living  expenses.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  are  today  intro- 
ducing the  Medical  Expense  Protection 
Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  MEPA  is  a  realistic,  polit- 
ically feasible  alternative  to  a  compre- 
hensive program.  Without  requiring  later 
add-on  phases,  it  is  an  integral  pro- 
gram designed  to: 

First.  Build  upon  our  system  of  private 
health  insurance  by  encouraging  employ- 
ers to  offer  improved  health  insurance 
protection  to  their  employees.  In  order 
to  receive  favorable  tax  treatment  under 
MEPA,  employees  would  have  to  enroll 
in  a  "qualified"  health  plan.  These  plans 
would  have  to  meet  certain  minimum 
standards  (including  catastrophic  ex- 
pense protection  with  a  maximum  $2,500 
"stop-loss"  limit  per  family) .  In  addition, 
in  order  to  stimulate  competition  and 
encourage  the  purchase  of  more  cost- 
effective  plans,  employers  who  choose  to 
offer  qualified  plans  to  their  employees 
would  have  to  contribute  a  fixed-dollar 
amoimt  toward  the  cost  of  a  qualified 
plan  (of  which  a  maximum  of  $120  per 
month  would  be  excludable  from  the  em- 
ployee's income) .  Employees  could  obtain 
cash  rebates  for  selecting  quaUfied  pri- 
vate health  plans  that  are  less  costly 
than  the  employer's  fixed  dollar  contri- 
bution. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
these  types  of  reforms  to  our  health  care 
system  have  been  advocated  by  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  health  economists 
(such  as  Prof.  Alain  Enthoven  of  Stan- 
ford Business  School),  and  by  many  of 
our  colleagues,  including  especially  Rep- 
resentative Stockman  from  our  cospon- 
sors, as  well  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
in  his  bill,  H.R.  5740.  Furthermore,  stud- 
ies would  be  conducted  to  find  ways  for 
extending  such  "consumer  choice"  to 
people  enrolled  in  public  programs  as 
well. 

Second.  Improve  medicare  coverage 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled.  Medicare 
beneficiaries  and  their  families  will  re- 
ceive the  same  catastrophic  protection 
geared  to  their  income  as  other  families. 
In  addition,  beneficiaries  will  receive  cer- 
tain additional  benefits,  including  cost- 
effective  immunizations  against  diseases 
to  which  these  people  are  particularly 
susceptible,  without  regard  to  the  part 
B  deductible. 

Third.  Protect  those  in  the  "gaps" 
through  a  catastrophic  autCHnatic  pro- 
tection plan  (GAPP).  The  working  poor 
and  other  medically  indigent  individuals 
and  families  not  covered  imder  medic- 
aid— currently  one  person  In  three  be- 
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low  the  poverty  line — the  temporarily 
unemployed,  and  others  unprotected  or 
otherwise  unable  to  obtain  private 
health  insurance  will  be  assisted  auto- 
matically in  meeting  large  medical  bills 
after  incurring  out-of-pocket  medical 
expenses:  that  is.  expenses  that  are  not 
reimbursable  by  this  or  any  other  pri- 
vate or  public  insurance  program,  that 
exceed  a  reasonable  percentage  of  their 
income  In  accordance  with  a  published 
table.  Under  MEPA,  most  citizens  will 
have  substantially  improved  private  in- 
surance protection  available  to  them,  but 
for  those  relatively  few  families  not 
otherwise  covered  and  facing  large  ex- 
penses relative  to  their  income,  CAPP 
will  cover  a  comprehensive  set  of  ser- 
vices— essentially  the  same  services  cur- 
rently provided  under  medicare,  plus  ad- 
ditional benefits  such  as  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs  for  chronic  illnesses  for 
the  elderly  and  d'sabled. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  needless  dupli- 
cation of  existing  programs,  and  to  avoid 
expensive  additional  bureaucracy,  no 
new  Federal  agencies  will  be  created.  In- 
stead, administration  of  CAPP  will  be 
through  the  already  existing  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA) , 
using  virtually  the  same  forms,  proce- 
dures, and  rules  already  in  place  under 
medicare.  Financing  would  be  entirely 
frwn  general  revenues. 

Thus,  MEPA  is  a  unique  new  proposal 
which  will  provide  every  American  fam- 
ily with  a  comprehensive  benefit  package 
if  they  Incur,  and  are  liable  to  pay,  medi- 
cal expenses  that  exceed  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  their  income  as  cost  shar- 
ing. Yet,  MEPA  is  structured  in  such  a 
way  that  the  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  reasonable — 
about  $7  billion  according  to  our  tenta- 
tive, but  informed,  estimates — far  below 
the  cost  of  many  other  health  insurance 
proposals.  In  our  opinion,  MEPA  will 
provide  our  taxpayers  with  a  compara- 
tively modest  program  of  assistance  for 
catastrophic  medical  expenses  which 
gives  maximum  "bang  for  the  buck." 

Moreover,  MEPA  provides  tax  benefits 
only  to  employers  and  employees  who 
select  qualified  health  plans.  Generally, 
those  will  be  less  costly  private  health 
plans  which  avoid  "first-dollar"  cover- 
age for  many  items,  which  Include  major 
medical  coverage,  and  which  will  be 
marketed  competitively.  Several  promi- 
nent economists  have  estimated  that 
substantial  savings  (perhaps  billions  of 
dollars  annually)  could  thereby  result 
for  our  health  care  system  as  a  whole. 

MEPA  is  able  to  achieve  such  value 
for  our  taxpayers'  dollars  because  it 
relies  on  the  private  sector  as  the  most 
efficient  method  of  providing  health  in- 
surance to  most  people,  but  requires  no 
costly  Federal  premium  subsidies  for  ex- 
penses of  marketing  private  health  in- 
siUTince  plans  to  poor  and  other  uncov- 
ered people  who  may  be  geographically 
mobile  or  otherwise  difficult  to  reach  and 
sell  a  health  insurance  plan.  Also,  unlike 
most  of  the  other  major  health  insur- 
ance proposals,  MEPA  does  not  mandate 
emoloyers  to  provide  health  insurance 
to  their  employees.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  costlv  and  bureau- 
cratic program  of  payroll  subsidies  to 


employers;  under  MEPA  employers  will 
face  no  new,  perhaps  unbearable  payroll 
tax  or  mandatory  premium  burdens 
which  will  cause  them  to  fire  or  not  hire 
employees,  particularly  unskilled  mar- 
ginal workers.  Moreover.  MEPA  will  not 
introduce  that  excuse  of  mandatory 
coverage  to  intrude  Federal  specifica- 
tions into  every  detail  of  private  health 
insurance. 

Another  significant  advantage  of 
MEPA  is  the  immediate  aid  this  bill  will 
provide  to  the  poor  presently  excluded 
from  the  medicaid  program.  We  all  real- 
ize the  vast  inequities  involved  in  medic- 
aid as  it  exists  today — the  fact  that  65 
percent  of  the  Nation's  poor  are  not  cov- 
ered under  this  program.  But  we  also  re- 
alize the  difficulties  and  extensive  time 
required  in  trying  to  achieve  a  meaning- 
ful consensus  on  "reform"  of  jthls  mas- 
sive, complex  program.  During  the  time 
it  takes  to  achieve  such  a  consensus, 
MEPA  will  be  providing  immediate  aid  to 
every  poor  and  medically  indigent  family 
currently  excluded  from  the  program. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  MEPA  is  the 
"perfect"  bill,  or  that  it  will  solve  all  the 
"problems"  now  facing  our  health  care 
delivery  system  that  relate  to  cost,  qual- 
itv,  and  access  to  adequate  health  care. 
But  it  also  Is  quite  possible  that  alterna- 
tive national  health  insurance  proposals 
would  radically  alter  our  present  system 
of  financing  and  delivery  of  health  care, 
would  create  unworkable  and  costly  bu- 
reaucracy, would  inappropriately  distort 
our  system  of  resource  allocation,  and 
would  impose  severe  regtilatory  burdens 
on  all  our  taxpayers. 

In  marked  contrast  to  such  proposals, 
under  MEPA  great  fiexibility  would  exist 
to  continue  to  improve  our  present  sys- 
tem. Various  "reforms" — such  as  in  the 
area  of  reimbursing  our  country's  doctors 
or  hospitals,  can  be  tried  out  on  a  state- 
wide or  other  more  localized  basis  before 
considering  them  nationwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  simply  is  unrealistic  for 
us,  as  legislators,  to  presume — as  some 
national  health  insurance  proposals  in 
effect  would  ask  us  to  do — that  we  al- 
ready have  all  the  "answers"  for  solving 
the  terribly  complex  problems  of  health 
care  cost  containment  and  quality  con- 
trol. No  one  piece  of  legislation,  how- 
ever expensive  or  far-reaching  it  may  be, 
can  possibly  provide  such  answers  at  this 
time.  MEPA,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
allow  continued  experiments  in  such 
areas  as  prospective  reimbursement  by 
the  States,  or  reimbursement  of  physi- 
cians by  various  Blue  Shield  plans  and 
commercial  insurance  carriers.  Numer- 
ous system  reforms  and  benefit  improve- 
ments could  be  integrated  into  MEPA 
at  a  later  time,  when  we  have  firm  data 
rather  than  the  imtested  theories  put 
forth  in  those  comprehensive,  regulatory 
proposals  which  some  have  advocated. 

Also,  MEPA  (as  presently  drafted) 
anticipates  that  certain  benefit  improve- 
ments under  medicare  that  already  have 
begun  to  be  addressed  by  the  Congress 
will  be  enacted,  either  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  MEPA  or  as  part  of  MFPA  by 
being  included  during  the  legislative 
process.  Examples  of  such  benefits  are  in- 
cluded in  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  3990, 
as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


mittee a  few  months  ago.  Scrnie  of  those 
important  benefits,  among  others,  relate 
to  improved  dental  services,  outpatient 
mental  health  care,  services  provided  in 
comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilitation 
centers  (including  occupational  therapy) 
and  services  provided  in  community 
mental  health  centers. 

Finally,  MEPA  specifically  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  major  area  where  further 
knowledge  is  needed  immediately  and 
urgently,  namely  long  term  care  for  our 
elderly  and  chronically  ill  citizens.  In 
particular,  there  is  a  great  need  to  fln(l 
and  develop  alternatives  to  institutional- 
ization for  providing  services  to  benefici- 
aries. Although  MEPA,  like  all  of  the 
other  major  national  health  Insurance 
proposals,  does  not  create  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  deal  with  those  needs  and 
issues,  it  does  provide  for  a  substantial 
infusion  of  Federal  funds — $75  million 
over  a  5-year  period — for  additional,  co- 
ordinated studies  and  demonstration 
projects  by  (as  it  will  soon  be  called)  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

We  believe  that  MEPA — by  taking  care 
of  the  financial  burden  of  acute  care  for 
all  people  at  a  relatively  low  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government — allows  the  greatest 
realistic  possiblity  and  opportunity  to 
consider  enactment  of  other  legislation 
for  an  intelligent,  effective  and  compre- 
hensive long-term  care  program  in  the 
near  future;  over  .?15  billion  (in  1980 
dollars)  of  additional  Federal  funds  may 
be  required — and  enactment  of  such  an 
ambitious  program  would  hardly  be  easy 
after  passing  even  a  relatively  modest  $7 
billion  catastrophic  health  program  such 
as  MEPA.  However,  it  certainly  would 
seem  to  be  progressively  more  difficult  (if 
not  impossible)  to  enact  a  much-needed, 
but  relatively  expensive  long-term  care 
program  immediately  or  soon  after  en- 
acting the  administration's  acute  care 
"national  health  plan"  (with  estimated 
$18  billion  additional  Federal  costs  in 
the  first  year  plus  phased  additions  later) 
or  Senator  Kennedy's  proposal  (which 
may  cost  the  Federal  Government  $31 
billion  or  more  in  the  first  year  alone)  to 
pay  all  your  bills  for  all  your  ills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  close 
my  remarks  by  pointing  out  that  addi- 
tional details  of  this  proposal  will  be  pro- 
vided later  in  the  more  extensive  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  (together  with  a  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  bill 
itself).  For  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues I  will  also  insert  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  a  more  concise  description 
that  highlights  the  major  features  of 
MEPA  for  a  quick  review  at  a  glance.  I, 
and  my  cosponsors,  ask  our  colleagues  to 
give  this  bill  their  careful  consideration 
and  support. 
Medical  Expense  Protection  Act  or  1980  "In 

A    NxrrSHELL" 

I.  What  MEPA  would  do: 

MEPA  would  create  a  modest  Insurance 
program  that  provides  "stop-loss"  protection 
automatically  for  every  American  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  adequate  protection 
against  financial  loss  due  to  catastrophic 
medical  expenses  caused  by  sickness  and  in- 
juries. It  is  designed  to  build  on  and  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  our  present  pluralistic  sys- 
tem of  private  insurance,  state  regulation 
and  public  programs.  Ttoere  would  be  mlnl- 
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mal  additional  bureaucracy,  and  the  rela- 
tively low  cost  to  the  federal  government 
would  be  lower  than  for  many  of  the  other 
programs  fc«-  "National  Health  Insurance" 
that  have  been  suggested.  People  would  have 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  budgeting  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  their  income  (on  a 
graduated  basis)  for  their  health  needs  be- 
fore they  would  receive  any  federal  benefits. 
Catastrophic  benefits  will  be  paid  by  a  new 
Catastrophic  Automatic  Protection  Plan 
(CAPP). 
11.  Why  MEPA  is  needed  now: 
Most  Americans  alreeuly  have  adequate  fi- 
nancial protection  against  the  costs  of  cata- 
strophic medical  care.  But  many  others — 
young  adults;  unemployed  people:  the  "work- 
ing poor";  poor  or  elderly  citizens  who  may 
not  fit  the  confusing  eligibility  requirements 
of  Medicaid  or  other  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams; and  widows  and  dependent  children 
of  decreased  employees  and  employees  who 
lose  their  Jobs — fall  within  the  cracks  in  our 
system.  Some  people  simply  can't  get  or  can't 
afford  a  decent  health  Insurance  plan.  MEPA 
would  end  this  unfortunate  situation  by  pro- 
viding all  people  now  "In  the  gaps"  with  In- 
surance protection  after  they  pay  a  reason- 
able portion  of  their  income  for  medical  ex- 
penses "out-of-pocket"  as  a  "deductible". 

in.  How  MEPA  will  help  people  who  need 
assistance: 

A.  Employed  People.— MEPA  is  designed  to 
provide  tax  and  other  financial  incentives  to 
most  employed  people  not  to  rely  on  federal 
assistance  but  to  enroll  In  private  Insurance 
plans  offered  by  their  employers  that  meet 
certain  minimum  standards.  Although  Jt 
would  not  be  compulsory  for  an  employer  to 
offer  a  qualified  plan,  tax  and  other  incen- 
tives would  encoiu-age  most  employers  to  do 


so  If  they  can  afford  to  do  so.  Competition 
would  tte  stimulated  among  qualified  health 
Insurance  plans  and  new,  competitive  tjrpes 
of  delivery  systems  by  structuring  tax  ex- 
clusions and  deductions  to  reward  those  who 
select  lower-cost,  efficient  plans  that  provide 
catastrophic  "stop-loss"  protection  (92,500 
maximum  out-of-pocket  expenses  per  family) 
and  adequate  protection  to  the  beneficiaries 
against  abrupt  termination. 

B.  The  Elderly  and  The  Poor. — Medicare 
beneficiaries  also  begin  to  receive  cata- 
strophic protection  geared  to  their  income,  as 
well  as  certain  additional  benefits.  No  sub- 
stantial changes  would  be  made  to  the  Medi- 
caid program  or  the  role  states  now  play  In 
providing  or  financing  healQi  care. 

c.  People  Without  Adequate  Protection 
(The  "Working  Poor"  and  Others  "In  the 
Gaps"  of  Our  Present  System) . — As  the  table 
reproduced  below  illustrates,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment (through  CAPP)  will  begin  to  as- 
sist all  families  with  meeting  large  incurred 
medical  expenses  for  covered  services,  but 
only  after  the  expenses  which  exceed  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  income  paid  out-of- 
pocket  (that  Is,  not  reimbursable  by  any  in- 
surance company,  employer  or  public  pro- 
gram) .  This  "deductible"  would  be  graduated 
according  to  their  Income.  The  family  would 
then  pay  a  small  percentage  (i.e.,  10-20  per- 
cent) of  additional  expenses  as  co-Insurance 
until  they  reached  the  CAPP  "stop-loss" 
limit,  which  again  would  be  graduated,  based 
upon  income.  At  that  point,  they  would  pay 
no  additional  amounts.  The  present  tax  de- 
duction for  medical  expenses  would  only  con- 
tinue for  selected  items.  Including  health  In- 
surance premiums,  medical  expenses  of  the 
blind  and  disabled,  and  certain  expenses  for 
taxpayers  and  their  dependents  residing  to 
long-term  care  and  other  Institutions. 


II I  (amily'i  income  >  is— 


The  CAPP  "deductible"  i  (to 
establish  CAPP  elisibilily)  is— 


The  coinsurance      CAPP  "stop-loss"  limit '  is- 
rate  15— 


Not  over  $4.000 s.100  in  urr.,.!  *cfM 

Over  $4,000  but  notov,  110.000...:;  $300,  M  ■p.-rc-enryYncon;.-  15  K:::::.::  liSS;  plu,  25  percent  of  income 

°''"  ""•'^ "i,^r'$M  """"'  "'  '""""    '"  ""«"' «■«»•  ^'"'^»  P«^"'  "'  income 

over  $10,000.  ^„^,  $10,000. 


'  These  fifures  would  be  appropriately  indexed  tor  inflation  for  years  after  1980. 


IV.  Administration  and  benefits: 

1.  No  new  major  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies would  be  established.  Additional  bu- 
reaucracy and  red  tape  would  be  compara- 
tively little  because  CAPP  would  be  admin- 
istered using  generally  the  same  forms,  pro- 
cedures, personnel  and  rules  that  already  are 
used  for  Medicare.  Most  additional  govern- 
ment functions  would  Involve  determining 
eligibility  and  servicing  the  relatively  small 
number  of  claims  filed  each  year  for  assist- 
ance under  CAPP.  Also,  CAPP  would  reim- 
burse qualified  prtvate  plans  for  claims  (and 
administrative  expenses)  paid  on  behalf  of 
CAPP  to  the  plan  members. 

2.  CAPP  would  pay  providers,  physicians 
and  other  suppliers  of  services  directly  gen- 
erally in  accordance  with  Medicare  prin- 
ciples. But,  physicians'  fees  would  be  updated 
more  frequently  and  not  be  restricted  by  the 
present  "economic  fee  index"  limits  Pa- 
tients could  not  be  billed  for  charges  in 
excess  of  those  which  the  catastrophic  pro- 
gram paid  providers.  CAPP  would  be  financed 
entirely  from  general  revenues. 

3.  Benefits  under  CAPP  would  be  substan- 
tially those  which  are  provided  under  Medi- 
care. However,  they  would  be  expanded  to 
include  certain  prescription  drugs  for  the 
aged  and  disabled,  and  cost-effective  pre- 
ventive health  services  such  as  pre-natal 
care,  well-baby  care  and  Immunizations. 

V.  Long-term  care  studies  and  demon- 
strations : 

The  urgent,  complex  questions  In  this  area 
would  be  addressed  through  adequate  fund- 
ing of  major  studies  and  demonstration 
projects. 


VT.  Cost  and  cost  containment: 
Detailed  cost  estimates  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  Informed  preliminary  estimates  in- 
dicate MEPA  would  be  far  less  expensive  than 
much  more  ambitious  and  highly  regulatory 
programs,  such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Sen.  Kennedy.  Additional 
federal  costs  under  MEPA  would  probably  be 
in  the  $7  billion  range. 

On  the  other  hand,  containment  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  costs  in  our  health  care 
delivery  system  would  occur  through  Incen- 
tives for  greater  competition  and  cost-shar- 
ing by  the  patient.  Such  savings  could 
amount  to  several  billion  dollars  annually. 
No  new  regulatory  programs  will  be  created, 
but  existing  programs  that  apply  to  Medi- 
care would  continue  to  apply  to  that  pro- 
gram and  to  CAPP,  as  could  any  future  re- 
forms deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  Im- 
prove and  control  cost  and  quality  of  care. 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin) and  others  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  aimed  at  protecting  all 
Americans  against  catastrophic  medical 
bills. 

The  Med'cal  Expense  Protection  Act 
of  1980  is  a  two-pronged  approach  de- 
signed to  improve  health  coverage  under 
voluntary  private  plans,  and  to  provide 
catastrophic  protection  for  all  Americans 
not  covered  by  a  plan  or  public  program. 

The  key  feature  is  a  formula  assuring 


all  Americims  that  once  medical  bills 
reach  a  certain  percentage  of  their  in- 
come, all  further  expenses  are  automati- 
cally assumed  by  the  program  that  will 
be  established  under  th's  measure. 

Our  goal  is  to  encourage  employers 
and  the  health  insurance  industry  to 
provide  proper  coverage  at  reasonable 
costs,  so  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  concentrate  on  providing  coverage 
for  those  unable  to  obtain  their  own,  at 
a  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Under  this  leg'.slation,  private  health 
insurance  plans  offered  by  employers  will 
be  required  to  meet  certain  standards 
or  lose  their  tax  deductibility  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  The  standards  include 
minimum  levels  of  catastrophic  coverage, 
minimum  employer  premium  contribu- 
ti(ms,  and  certain  types  of  coverage  re- 
quxements. 

For  those  not  covered  by  a  private 
plan  or  public  program,  this  legislation 
will  establish  a  catastrophic  automatic 
protection  plan  or  CAPP,  that  will  pay 
all  costs  of  illness  or  injury  beyond  speci- 
fied levels  of  expenses,  based  on  income 
percentages,  that  are  incurred  out  of 
pocket.  This  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide protection  at  relatively  low  thresh- 
olds of  cost,  without  a  lot  of  bureaucratic 
redtape,  for  those  individuals  and  fami- 
lies who  cannot  afford  private  insurance 
or  are  excluded  from  medicaid.  This  ap- 
proach, which  involves  Federal  funds 
only  when  protection  otherwise  is  not 
available,  and  only  when  expenses  for  a 
family  are  heavy  relative  to  income,  will 
entail  less  government  intrusion  and 
provide  more  benefits  at  lower  costs  than 
plans  relying  more  heavily  on  (jovem- 
ment  participation.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remaiics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  1-minute  speech  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

■Riere  was  no  objecti<n. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  IS  CRUEL 
TAX  INCREASE  FOR  HARD- 
PRESSED  AMERICAN  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tar  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  the  President's  budget 
proposals  for  increased  taxes.  Now  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  studying  this  budget  all  week,  but 
I  would  like  to  help  you  read  between 
the  lines  a  little. 

The  administration  tells  us  that  under 
this  budget  the  tax  burden  on  Americans 
is  only  rising  $40  billicni.  Only  $40  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  that  Is 
retdly  only  half  the  story.  That  $40  bil- 
lion only  refers  to  income  taxes  on 
families  and  businesses.  That  is  really 
only  the  direct  taxes  paid  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 
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But  what  about  the  other  $36  billion 
in  increased  revenues?  If  the  income  of 
the  Government  increases  by  $76  billion 
from  the  last  budget,  and  we  pay  $40 
billion  in  new  taxes,  then  simple  arith- 
metic leaves  us  with  $36  billion  to  ac- 
count for.  Does  this  money  materialize 
from  thin  air,  magically  created  by  the 
wizards  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
the  Budget?  I  think  not.  That  money 
comes  from  the  people. 

If  the  President's  budget  is  approved, 
the  Federal  Government  will  receive  $76 
billion  in  additional  revenues  from  the 
American  people.  That  money  does  not 
come  from  thin  air,  it  cMnes  from  the 
pockets  of  working  Americans,  from  re- 
tired people,  from  each  American  family. 

Let  us  face  it.  This  budget  is  a  cruel 
tax  increase  for  hard  pressed  families  in 
America. 

That  so-called  $40  billion  tax  increase 
does  not  include  the  $11  billion  in  in- 
creased social  security  taxes  paid  by 
working  Americans.  It  does  not  count  the 
increased  costs  of  gasoline  and  heating 
oil  caused  by  the  new  windfall  profit 
excise  tax.  It  does  not  count  any  num- 
ber of  different  taxes  on  business. 

These  taxes  on  businesses  are  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  as  increased  prices 
for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  little 
amenities  of  life — such  as  a  birthday 
party  for  your  children,  or  a  new  gas- 
saving  automobile.  It  simply  does  not 
count  any  number  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  on  working  Americans. 

Taxes  are  paid  by  people,  not  things. 
Every  dollar  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  comes  from  working  Ameri- 
can families — directly  or  indirectly. 

The  hard  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
is  this  budget  passes  intact,  the  Federal 
tax  burden  will  rise  on  each  American 
family  an  average  of  $1,000  in  1981.  They 
will  pay  some  part  of  that  money  direct- 
ly to  the  IRS,  some  in  increased  social 
security  taxes.  They  will  pay  more  at  the 
gas  pump  and  more  at  the  supermarket. 
They  will  pay  more  to  the  Government 
for  the  privilege  of  riding  in  an  airplane, 
or  caring  for  a  sick  relative  in  a  hospital. 

This  budget  is  nothing  short  of  a 
disaster  for  families  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet.  We  must  use  our  constitu- 
tional powers  to  amend  this  budget  to 
help  Americans  deal  with  inflation. 

Americans  certainly  do  not  need  more 
taxes. 


THE  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Arizona's  largest 
statewide  afternoon  newspaper,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  column  on  the  vital  im- 
portance of  congressional  elections. 

This  is  a  positive  statement  about  the 
need  to  elect  people  to  Congress  who 
properly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple to  make  Government  work  efficiently, 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  and  size  of  Gov- 
enmient  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  would  like  to  include  Loyal  Meek's 
excellent  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Jan.  30,  1980 1 

CONCRESSIONAI.   RACES   DESEKVE    MOSE 

Attention 
(By  Loyal  Meek) 

Presidential  contests  In  both  major  parties 
are  getting  all  of  the  attention  In  the  news 
media. 

A  political  decision  every  bit  as  Important 
to  the  future  of  America — namely,  who  is 
going  to  control  Congress — Is  being  virtually 
ignored. 

For  two  main  reasons : 

A  national  contest  Involving  only  one  office, 
one  of  the  world's  top  leadership  positions, 
naturally  attaracis  more  attention  than  a 
contest  involving  468  offices — 435  represent- 
atives and  33  senators — scattered  through- 
out 50  states. 

Besides,  it  has  become  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  Democrats  are  going  to  con- 
trol Congress  again.  After  all,  they've  held 
solid  control  of  It  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centviry  and,  since  1933,  have  yielded  control 
to  the  Republicans  for  only  four  years — 1947- 
48  and  1953-54. 

It  would  take  a  tremendous  victory  for  the 
GOP  to  wrest  control  of  Congress  from  the 
Democrats  In  1980.  In  the  House,  Democrats 
outnumber  Republicans,  275  to  160.  which 
means  the  GOP  would  have  to  gain  a  whop- 
ping 58  seats  to  achieve  control.  The  odds 
are  more  favorable  In  the  Senate,  controlled 
by  the  Democrats,  58-41  with  1  Independent; 
the  GOP  could  get  control  with  a  gain  of 
nine  seats. 

Despite  these  formidable  odds,  the  Repub- 
licans, If  not  optimistic,  are  giving  them- 
selves at  least  a  fighting  chance. 

They  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
results  of  a  national  survey  they  had  taken 
by  Market  Opinion  Research  of  Detroit. 

It  showed  that  the  American  people  now 
believe  that  the  Republican  Party  can  do 
a  better  Job  of  controlling  inflation  and  gov- 
ernment spending  than  the  Democratic 
Party. 

This  represents  a  dramatic  turnaround 
from  1974,  when  the  GOP  last  had  voter  per- 
ceptions surveyed.  The  poll  shows  that  33 
percent  believe  the  GOP  can  do  a  better  Job 
against  inflation,  a  gain  of  21  {.ercent  since 
1974.  while  only  25  percent  felt  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  do  better,  a  drop  of  23  per- 
cent In  the  last  five  years. 

With  inflation  last  year  hitting  a  rate  of 
13.3  percent,  the  worst  annual  bite  in  33 
years,  the  trends  shown  by  these  figures  ap- 
pear bound  to  be  reinforced.  Certainly  Re- 
publican leaders  intend  to  make  the  most  of 
the  Democrats'  red  ink  record. 

In  a  House  speech  last  week  marking  what 
he  called  the  Democrats'  "tarnished  sliver 
anniversary"  of  congressional  control,  mi- 
nority leader  John  Rhodes  of  Arizona  laid  it 
out. 

"In  26  years,  the  Democratic  congresses 
have  spent  over  five  trillion  dollars.  They  have 
collected  four  trillion,  700  billion  in  taxes 
from  the  American  people  and  borrowed  over 
500  billion  more.  They  have  constructed  a  gi- 
gantic maze  of  federal  agencies  whose  regula- 
tions have  required  nearly  700,000  pages  to 
print  and  which  add  $130  billion  a  year  to 
consumer  prices. 

"In  return,  the  American  people  have  a  tax 
burden  that  has  more  than  quadrupled,  an 
economy  that  Is  strangling  in  bureaucracy 
and  a  dollar  that  is  now  worth  35  cents." 

'Good  ammunition  for  someone  contending 
that  it  la  time  for  a  change. 

Unfortunately  for  Republican  hopes,  do- 
mestic concerns  about  inflation  and  regula- 
tion have  been  upstaiged  by  foreign  concerns. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  national  sur- 
vey was  taken  between  Oct.  21  and  Nov.  15, 
while  the  Iranian  situation  was  heating  up 
and  long  before  Afghanistan  hit  the  fan. 

Serious  as  inflation  is,  the  "80  elections 
may  hinge  more  on  national  defense  Iseues. 
The  survey  commissioned  by  the  Republicans 
found  that  foreign  alTalrs/natlonal  defense 


ranked  near  the  bottom  among  problems 
considered  the  most  Important,  mentioned 
by  only  2  percent  compared  to  39  percent  for 
inflation  and  21  percent  for  energy. 

That  gap  no  doubt  has  narrowed  consider- 
ably In  the  last  month. 

This  may  work  to  the  advantage  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  given  the  public's  propensity 
toward  not  changing  horses  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  But  it  may  be  less  helpful  for 
Democratic  candidates  for  Congress.  By  and 
large,  those  surveyed  feel  the  Republicans 
would  do  better  at  strengthening  the  mili- 
tary. 

Much  will  depend  on  which  way  Independ- 
ent voters  swing.  They  amount  to  more  than 
a  third  of  the  electorate,  and  thus  hold  the 
balance  of  power. 

In  any  event,  the  question  of  who  Is  going 
to  control  the  97th  Congress  deserves  a  great 
deal  more  attention  than  it  has  been  getting, 
at  least  as  much  as  that  being  given  to  the 
presidential  race. 

The  buck  may  stop  at  the  president's  desk, 
but  the  actions  that  have  driven  down  Its 
value  below  35  cents  were  tai^n  on  the 
Democratic-dominated  CapitOl  Hill. 
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SAN  DIEGO  NAVAL  HOSPITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy  this  week  is  asking  Congress  for 
$25  million  as  the  first  installment  on  a 
vast  new  medical  center,  for  my  home 
area  of  San  Diego,  that  eventually  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  more  than  $250  million. 

The  project  has  generated  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  locally,  although  all  fac- 
tions in  the  dispute  agree  it  will  benefit 
the  400,000  active  and  retired  Navy  per- 
sonnel, along  with  their  dependents,  who 
are  entitled  to  use  the  center. 

The  dispute  centers  on  the  location  of 
the  project,  on  36  acres  in  the  environ- 
mentally sensitive  Florida  Canyon  sec- 
tion of  San  Diego's  showplace  Balboa 
Park.  Opponents  claim  that  more  ap- 
propriate sites  are  available  outside  the 
park,  while  the  Navy  and  its  supporters 
maintain  there  is  no  other  location  as 
satisfactory  as  the  designated  site, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Navy's  present 
aging  hospital  complex. 

A  secondary  dispute  concerns  whether 
the  Navy  should  acquire  full  ownership 
or  a  long-term  leasehold  on  the  city 
property  it  needs  for  the  new  medical 
center.  Last  month,  a  Federal  judge  in 
San  Diego  held  that  the  Navy  has  the 
right  to  take  the  land  through  condem- 
nation. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Navy 
proposes  to  return  to  the  city  some  of 
the  land  now  occupied  by  the  existing 
hospital. 

The  Navy  insists  it  must  have  immedi- 
ate possession  in  order  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain boring  and  trenching  tests  neces- 
sary to  preparation  of  final  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  project. 

Under  the  Navy's  timetable,  a  consor- 
tium of  architectural  consultants  is  to 
complete  preliminary  engineering  draw- 
ings, specifications  and  cost  estimates  by 
the  end  of  the  next  month.  This  infor- 
mation will  be  used  by  Congress  in  con- 
sidering the  requests  for  the  initial  $25 
million. 

The  Navy's  new  military  construction 
budget  anticipates  that  the  $25  million, 


covering  site  work  and  foundations  for 
the  proposed  hospital  building,  will  be 
authorized  by  September  or  October  of 
this  year.  Final  plans  and  specifications 
are  to  be  in  hand  at  that  time,  or  very 
shortly  thereafter,  to  allow  the  Navy  to 
advertise  for  contract  bids.  It  hopes  to 
award  a  construction  contract  no  later 
than  December  of  this  year. 

The  initial  work  covered  by  the  first- 
year  appropriation  would  include  grading 
the  site,  construction  of  a  retaining  wall 
and  foundation,  the  installation  and  con- 
nection of  underground  utilities,  con- 
struction of  a  box  culvert  to  reroute  a 
stream  bed  and  the  reconstruction  of 
Florida  Drive — a  street  running  through 
the  canyon  of  the  same  name. 

I  understand  the  balance  of  the  funds 
needed  for  the  project — well  over  $200 
million — will  be  sought  a  year  from  now, 
as  part  of  the  fiscal  1982  budget. 

The  Navy  estimates  it  will  take  about 
5  years  to  complete  the  new  regional 
medical  center,  once  construction  gets 
underway.  The  project  has  been  in  the 
planning  stage  for  7  years,  but  it  was  not 
until  fairly  recently  that  the  controver- 
sial Florida  Canyon  site  was  finally  de- 
cided upon. 

The  existing  hospital  is  now  housed  in 
a  maze  of  69  different  structures,  some  of 
which  date  back  to  the  1920's.  The  Navy 
makes  a  valid  point  when  it  says  Navy 
families  are  ill  served  by  the  present  fa- 
cility. Parking  is  a  mess,  services  are  du- 
plicated or  fragmented  and  patients  must 
go  outside  to  reach  the  X-ray  center. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  a 
replacement  medical  center  in  San  Diego. 
But  some  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
Navy  in  selecting  the  Florida  Canyon  site 
and  acquiring  the  needed  acreage  are  still 
open  to  debate — and  are,  in  fact,  the 
subject  of  continuing  litigation  in  San 
Diego.  These  are  questions  which  will  no 
doubt  be  addressed  as  Congress  begins 
consideration  of  this  very  important — 
and  expensive — project.* 


THE  ENERGY  SAVINGS  TAX  CREDIT 
ACT  OF  1980 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Soeaker,  with 
all  the  talk  recently  about  more  coal,  oil, 
and  gas  incentives,  synfuels,  solar  energy, 
geothermal,  gasohol,  biomass,  and  other 
important  energy  resources  which  Con- 
gress is  working  on,  it  is  easv  to  overlook 
or  minimize  the  one  which  has  the 
greatest  short-term  potential,  and  the 
lowest  cost,  to  decrease  our  dangerous  re- 
liance on  exoensive,  scarce  imported  oil. 
I  am  speaking  of  conservation.  Last  year, 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  studied  the  contribution  that 
conservation  could  make  to  our  efforts  to 
achieve  energy  independence,  and  '•e- 
ported  that  "increases  in  the  productive 
efficiency  of  energy  possible  with  today's 
technology  would  allow  the  U.S.  economy 
to  operate  on  30  percent  to  40  percent  less 
energy." 

Imagine  the  attention  that  would  be 
given  an  announcement  by  Exxon  or  Gulf 
that  a  new  technology  had  been  found 


which  would  increase  our  supplies  of  do- 
mestic energy  by  40  percent.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement would  almost  immediately 
transform  our  domestic  economic  posture 
and  our  foreign  policy.  It  would  dramati- 
cally diminish  the  power  which  the  oil- 
exporting  countries  have  over  the  entire 
world.  The  potential  for  armed  conflict 
over  oil,  and  the  resulting  military  arma- 
ments burden  which  the  world  suffers 
from,  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

No  such  significance  was  attached  to 
the  CEQ  announcement,  although  its  im- 
pact is  virtually  the  same.  This  is  because 
when  people  think  of  conservation,  they 
think  of  dark,  cold  homes.  They  think  of 
inconvenient  transportation.  They  think, 
incorrectly,  that  conservation  means  a 
return  to  simpler,  cruder  times,  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  But  the  true  meaning 
of  conservation  is  not  only  using  less  en- 
ergy, but  using  it  better.  It  relies  not  on 
less  technology,  but  on  better  technology. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  was  one  of  in- 
tense scrutiny  of  the  way  in  which  we  use 
energy,  and  it  is  time  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits of  that  examination.  We  understand 
now  how  to  modify  existing  homes,  of- 
fices, and  factories  to  get  the  biggest  en- 
ergy savings  from  the  smallest  dollar  in- 
vestment. We  understand  how  to  build 
more  energy  efficient  houses  and  cars.  It 
is  time  to  begin  seriously  applying  that 
knowledge  to  our  lives,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  take  the  lead  in  urging, 
cajoling,  and  if  necessary  forcing  the 
widespread  application  of  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  conservation.  Indeed,  one 
conclusion  of  the  recently  released  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  study  on  en- 
ergy is  that  raising  the  energy  efficiency 
of  industrial  machinery  and  consumer 
products  as  diverse  as  automobiles  and 
houses  "deserves  the  highest  immediate 
priority  in  energy  planning." 

The  best  "carrot  and  stick"  tool  Con- 
gress has  for  this  purpose  is  the  tax  laws. 
In  1975.  Congress  established  stiff  civil 
penalties  for  auto  manufacturers  who 
fail  to  achieve  minimum  mileage  stand- 
ards for  the  cars  they  make.  In  1978.  this 
"stick"  approach  was  expanded  to  an 
actual  tax  on  gas  guzzlers  beginning  in 
model  year  1980:  the  tax  rises  to  $3,850 
in  1986  on  cars  with  less  than  12.5  mile- 
per-gallon  fuel  efficiency.  For  the  "car- 
rot," Congress  enacted  in  1978  two  en- 
ergy tax  credits,  one  for  expenditures 
on  energy  saving  devices  such  as  insula- 
tion and  storm  windows,  and  one  for 
money  spent  on  devices  that  provide  re- 
newable energy.  The  IRS  released  sta- 
tistics last  year  which  showed  that  6 
million  tax  filers,  7  percent  of  the  88 
million  returns  in  1978,  claimed  the 
credits.  The  average  credit  was  about 
$100. 

While  the  energy  tax  credits  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  I  think  they  need 
improving.  I  am  disturbed  that  the  use 
of  the  credit  has  been  concentrated 
among  taxpayers  in  the  upper  income 
levels.  According  to  the  IRS,  the  vast 
majority  of  taxpayers  claiming  the 
credits  had  adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
$15,000  to  $50,000.  Clearly,  lower  income 
taxpayers,  who  comprise  the  largest 
number  of  energy  users  and  who  prob- 
ably need  assistance  the  most  in  becom- 


ing energy  efficient,  are  missing  out  on 
the  current  credits.  Second,  the  existing 
credits  require  substantial  taxpayer  in- 
vestment to  qualify  for  a  significant 
credit.  Ironically,  the  higher  the  cost  of 
energy,  the  harder  it  is  for  taxpayers  to 
come  up  with  the  money  for  energy  im- 
provements, yet  the  more  urgent  such 
improvements  are.  Finally,  while  a  7- 
percent  participation  rate  is  quite  good 
for  a  tax  credit  program,  the  93-percent 
who  do  not  claim  the  credit  represent 
a  vast  potential  for  energy  conservation. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  conservation  among  these 
people. 

On  Thursday,  January  31,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.R.  6396)  to  fill  in  some 
of  the  gaps  in  our  energy  conservation 
incentives  program.  HR.  6396,  the  En- 
ergy Savings  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1980, 
would  provide  a  refundable  tax  credit 
equal  to  one-half  a  residential  energy 
consumer's — owner's  or  renter's — dollar 
savings,  over  a  base  year,  for  electricity, 
natural  gas.  and  heating  oil;  I  have 
chosen  1978  as  the  base  year  because  the 
winter  was  somewhat  colder  than  aver- 
age. To  arrive  at  the  tax  credit  under 
my  bill,  a  resident  would  calculate  the 
cost  of  his  1978  residential  energy  con- 
sumption at  current  prices,  to  arrive  at 
his  "adjusted  base  year  cost."  His  credit 
would  equal  one-half  the  difference  be- 
tween his  current  year  cost  and  his  ad- 
justed base  year  cost. 

For  example,  if  a  consumer  used  15,000 
kilowatts  in  1978 — the  price  and  total 
cost  for  that  year  are  not  significant — 
and  12,000  kilowatts  in  1980  at  4  cents  a 
kilowatt,  he  would  compute  his  costs  for 
both  years  at  the  4-cents-a-kilowatt 
price.  His  1978  cost  would  be  $600,  and 
his  current  cost  would  be  $480.  His  credit 
would  be  half  the  difference,  or  $60.  The 
same  calculations  would  be  made  for  nat- 
ural gas  and  heating  oil,  if  applicable, 
and  all  the  credits  would  be  added  to- 
gether. If  the  total  credits  exceed  the 
taxpayer's  Federal  income  tax  for  that 
year  he  would  receive  a  check  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  the  difference.  The  tax 
credit  would  have  a  life  of  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  drafting  this  bill  I 
aimed  for  simplicity,  so  that  it  would  not 
impose  an  undue  burden  on  fuel  suppliers 
or  on  taxpayers  in  figuring  the  credit.  A 
bill  which  takes  account  of  the  impact 
of  weather  variations  on  fuel  consump- 
tion would  be  an  improvement,  but  It 
would  be  so  complex  and  burdensome  for 
the  IRS.  fuel  suppliers,  and  taxpayers 
that  it  is  Questionable  whether  it  would 
be  worth  the  extra  effort.  In  any  event,  I 
welcome  any  suggestions  others  have  as 
to  how  to  improve  this  approach. 

Enactment  of  mv  bill  would  mean  that 
all  conservation  efforts,  from  simple  cur- 
tailment of  wasteful  energy  use  to  in- 
vestment in  more  efficient  appliances 
and.  furnaces,  would  be  rewarded.  It 
would  have  its  biggest  impact,  I  believe 
where  it  Is  most  needed — among  house- 
holds with  less  than  $15,000  taxable  in- 
come, who  have  not  been  using  the  two 
existing  energy  credits.  It  would  also 
focus  emphasis  among  these  energy  users 
on  the  low-cost,  ro-f^ost  methods  of  ."sav- 
ing energy,  which  have  been  woefully 
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neglected.  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  10  no- 
cost  or  low-cost  energy  conservation 
techniques  which  the  Department  of 
Energy  supplies  to  newspapers  arotmd 
the  country.  The  Department  estimates 
that  "If  all  homeowners  carried  out  these 
10  suggestions,  the  Nation  would  save  an 
equivalent  of  one-fourth  of  the  oil  now 
imported  into  this  country,  or  2  million 
barrels  per  day." 

Obviously,  energy  conservation  is  in 
the  consumer's  financial  Interest  simply 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  energy.  But 
it  is  a  fact  of  human  existence,  and  a  key 
point  of  public  tax  policy,  that  an  addi- 
ticHial  incentive  is  occasionally  needed  to 
spur  people  to  actions  which  are  in  their 
interest.  In  this  case,  there  are  impor- 
tant national  objectives  involved  as  well, 
including  the  very  security  of  our 
country.  In  these  circumstances,  an  addi- 
tional tax  incentive  is  appropriate  to  in- 
sure that  the  full  potential  of  energy  con- 
servation is  realized. 

HJl.  — 
A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  individuals  a  refundable 
Income  tax  credit  for  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  energy  saved  during  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  the  principal  residence 
of  the  taxpayer 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
ch^ter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  44C  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  44D.  Residential  Enerct  Savings. 

"(a)  AixowANCE  or  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
title for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  eqvtal  to 
60  percent  of  the  qualified  energy  savings  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Dlflnitions  and  Special  Rttles. — For 
ptirposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Qtalified  enesgt  savings. — The  term 
'qualified  energy  savings'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year,  the  excess  (If  any) 
of— 

"(A)  the  energy  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
during  1978  with  respect  to  any  residence 
which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
computation  year  as  a  principal  residence, 
over 

"(B)  the  energy  exi>enses  paid  or  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  residence  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  computation  year. 

The  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  increased  to  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  or  incurred  dur- 
ing 1978  if  the  electricity,  natural  gas,  or 
heating  oil  had  been  acquired  at  the  average 
price  of  the  electricity,  natural  gas,  or  heat- 
ing oU  supplied  to  the  residence  during  the 
computation  year. 

"(3)  Enxbgt  expenses. — The  term  'energy 
expenses'  means  the  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred for  electricity,  natural  gas,  or  heating 
oil  for  use  in  a  residence. 

"(3)    Specul  Kxnx  whebe  residence  not 
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amount  shall  be  talcen  into  account  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  residence  un- 
less— 

"(A)  such  residence  was  used  by  the  tax- 
payer as  a  principal  residence  during  1978, 
or 

"(3)  the  taxpayer  establishes  the  amount 
of  the  energy  expenses  paid  or  incurred  dur- 
ing 1978  with  respect  to  such  residence. 

"(4)  Principal  RESIDENCE. — ^The  term 'prin- 
cipal residence'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  1034,  except  that  no  owner- 


ship requirement  shall  be  imposed.  Such 
term  only  includes  a  residence  in  the  United 
States. 

"(5)  CoMPtTTATioN  TEAR. — The  term  'com- 
putation year'  means  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing in  the  taxable  year. 

"(6)  Residences  occupied  por  less  than 
CALENDAR  YEAR. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  a  resi- 
dence which  is  not  occupied  for  the  entire 
computation  year,  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  comparing  the  period  when  so  occu- 
pied with  a  like  period  during  1978. 

"(c)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  require — 

"(1)  any  person  selling  electricity,  natural 
gas,  or  heating  oil  for  use  in  any  residence 
during  1978  to  furnish  to  any  person  using 
such  residence  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1980  and  before  1986,  a  statement  showing — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  so  sold  during 
1978.  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  adjustment  required 
under  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (1). 
and 

"(2)  any  person  selling  electricity,  natural 
gas,  or  heating  oil  for  use  in  any  residences 
during  any  calendar  year  after  1980  and 
before  1986  to  furnish  to  any  person  pur- 
chasing such  electricity,  natural  gas,  or  heat- 
ing oil  (as  the  case  may  be)  a  statement 
showing  the  aggregate  amount  purchased 
during  such  calendar  year. 
Any  statement  furnished  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  information  shown  on  such 
statement. 

"(d)  Termination. — No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1985." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  certain  excessive  credits 
treated  as  overpayments)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  ExcEssrvE  Credits. — If  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  credits  under  section  31  (relating 
to  tax  withheld  on  wages),  39  (relating  to 
certain  uses  of  gasoline,  special  fuels,  and 
lubricating  oil),  43  (relating  to  earned  in- 
come credit) ,  and  44D  (relating  to  residential 
energy  savings)  exceeds  the  tax  imposed  by 
subtitle  A  (reduced  by  the  credits  allowable 
under  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1,  other  than  credits  allowable 
under  sections  31,  39,  43.  and  44I>).  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  considered  as 
an  overpayment." 

(c)(1)  Sections  44C(b)(5),  S5(b)(2).  and 
56(c)  of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  43"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "43.  and  44D". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44C  the  following  new 
item: 
"Sec.  44D.  Residential  energy  savings." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1980. 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1980. 

Dear  EorroR:  Public  awareness  of  the  need 
to  conserve  energy  and  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil  is  growing.  The  events 
of  1979 — supplv  interruptions  and  substan- 
tial price  increases — have  prompted  many 
Americans  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  waste- 
ful uses  of  energy  in  the  home,  at  places  of 
employment  and  in  transportation.  But 
much  more  can,  and  must  be  done. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  prepared  the  en- 
closed series  of  short  features  which  tell  how 
readers  can  cut  up  to  25  percent  from  their 
energy  bills  by  taking  10  simple,  low-cost  or 
no-cost  actions.  We  will  be  sending  addi- 
tional features  on  conservation,  new  tech- 


nologies and  the  nature  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem. In  the  meantime,  we  would  appreciate 
your  comments  and  suggestions  on  energy 
topics  that  may  be  of  interest  to  your  read- 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Oustin, 
Acting  Director,  Press  Services 
Division,  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
Enclosures. 

[First  in  a  series] 

How  TO  Save  Energy  Without  Spending 
Monet 

As  the  winter  winds  grow  colder,  the  cost 
of  heating  a  home  grows  ever  higher.  To  help 
ease  the  burden  of  soaring  fuel  costs,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  suggests  10  steps 
to  take  at  little  or  no  cost  that  can  lower 
home  energy  costs  by  about  25  percent. 

The  suggestions  will  be  printed  by  this 
newspaper  in  a  series.  About  half  of  them 
cost  nothing  to  carry  out.  The  others  require 
an   Investment   of  less   than  $100. 

The  estimate  of  savings  is  based  on  costs 
of  5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity. 
37  cents  per  therm  for  gas,  and  80  cents  per 
gallon  for  oil.  If  your  fuel  costs  are  higher, 
your  savings  will  be,  too. 

HOW    LOW   CAN    YOU   CO? 

If  the  thermostat  on  your  water  heater 
is  set  between  140-160,  you  can  reduce  the 
setting  down  to  110-120  and  save  at  least 
(20  a  year  for  electric  water  heaters  and  $10 
a  year  for  gas.  If  this  change  in  thermostat 
setting  produces  spotty  dishes  in  the  auto- 
matic dishwasher,  or  if  there  isn't  enough 
hot  water  for  all  the  household  needs,  you 
can  always  turn  the  dial  back  up  a  little. 
The  lower  the  setting  you  can  accept,  the 
more  money  you  will  save. 

Anyljody  with  a  screwdriver  and  five  min- 
utes to  spare  can  reset  the  water  heater 
thermostat.  At  the  front  of  most  water  heat- 
ers there  are  one  or  two  plates  held  on  by 
screws.  Turn  off  the  circuit  breaker  (if  you 
have  an  electric  water  heater)  and  then  re- 
move the  plates.  Push  back  the  insulation 
and  you  will  see  the  thermostat.  It  will 
either  have  numerical  settings  or  simply  the 
designations  "high,"  "medium,"  and  "low." 
Reset  the  thermostat  to  120  degrees  or  "low." 
After  replacing  the  insulation  and  the  metal 
plates,  turn  the  circuit  breaker  to  its  "on" 
position. 

savings  on  a  drawstring 
Every  house  is  a  solar  collector.  The 
trouble  Is,  it  may  be  collecting  the  sun's 
heat  when  you  dont  want  it  and  releasing 
that  heat  when  you  do.  If  you  use  air  con- 
ditioning, you  can  save  from  $25  to  $30  each 
cooling  season  by  keeping  windows  closed 
and  shades  or  curtains  tightly  drawn,  espe- 
cially on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  house. 

In  the  winter,  you  can  cut  fuel  bills  by 
opening  shades  in  the  morning  on  the  east- 
ern and  southern  sides  of  the  house  and  by 
closing  them  late  in  the  day.  If  it  is  sun- 
ny in  the  afternoon,  you  can  get  additional 
solar  heat  by  opening  the  shades  on  the 
west   side   of  the   house. 

The  shades  on  the  north  windows  should 
be  kept  shut  at  all  times  during  the  win- 
ter. 

[Second  in  a  series] 

Five    Dollar    Energy    Investment    Yields 

$2O-$70  Returns 

Today's  energy-saving  suggestions  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  cost  less  than 
$5.  Together,  they  can  save  $20  to  $30  per 
year  in  homes  with  gas  water  heaters,  and 
$45  to  $70  with  electric  heaters. 

These  savings  are  based  on  costs  of  5  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity  and  37  cents 
per  therm  for  gas. 
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cutting  THE  LOSSES  OFT  AT  THE  TANK 


A  good  way  to  save  money  is  to  add  an 
extra  layer  of  insulation  around  the  outside 
of  the  water  heater  tank  to  cut  beat  loss. 
This  should  save  $20  a  year  for  electric  water 
heaters,  and  about  $10  a  year  for  gas.  You 
can  buy  enough  regular  foil-backed  Insula- 
tion and  tape  to  do  this  Job  for  less  than 
$5. 

On  gas  water  heaters,  a  crucial  warning 
must  be  heeded:  Do  not  cover  air  inlets, 
pipes,  controls,  relief  valves,  or  the  flue  at  the 
top  of  the  heater. 

On  electric  water  heaters  it  is  best  not 
to  cover  the  drain  faucet,  the  thermostat 
access  panel,  or  the  relief  valve  that  comes 
out  of  the  top  of  the  tank. 

If  you  are  unsure  about  the  various  cru- 
cial openings  on  gas  and  oil  water  heaters, 
you  can  buy  a  manufactured  insulation 
Jacket  kit  with  holes  precut  for  the  critical 
areas.  It  is  also  Important  that  the  insulation 
be  affixed  to  the  tank  so  that  it  can't  slip 
and  cover  the  openings  later.  A  mistake  here 
could  cause  a  fire  or  even  an  explosion. 

COOLING  THE  WASH 

A  switch  to  a  lower  temperature  on  the 
washing  machine  can  have  a  major  impact 
on  utility  bills.  Tt  takes  about  35  gallons  of 
water  to  do  a  full  wash  and  rinse,  or  about 
17  gallons  for  each  cycle.  How  much  of  that 
water  is  hot  depends  on  which  button  you 
push.  A  hot  wash  and  warm  rinse  combina- 
tion, the  highest  setting  on  most  machines, 
requires  25  gallons  of  hot  water.  A  load  a 
day  on  such  a  setting,  for  electric  water 
heaters,  could  easily  cost  $100  a  year.  Chang- 
ing the  rinse  water  to  cold,  which  experts  say 
does  not  affect  the  results  of  the  wash,  will 
save  8  of  those  gallons  per  day,  or  $25  a  year. 
By  changing  the  wash  setting  from  hot  to 
warm,  you  could  save  another  $25.  If  you 
have  a  gas  water  heater,  the  savings  would 
be  $10  a  year  for  each  strategy. 

To  Increase  the  savings  even  further,  use 
a  cold  water  detergent,  and  wash  and  rinse 
with  cold  water.  You  may  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  cleaning  results. 

(Third  in  a  series] 

Household  Heat:   Forgotten  Places  Waste 

Dollars 

Even  if  you  have  insulated  attics  and  walls 
and  have  caulked  and  weatherstripped 
around  doors  and  windows,  gaps  you  may 
have  overlooked  will  continue  to  cost  you 
dollars  and  heat. 

Some  of  these  gaps  can  be  closed  at  small 
expense  and  for  a  substantial  return.  Here 
are  two  areas  that  are  commonly  Ignored: 
escape  up  the  chimney 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  gap  of  an  inch 
or  wider  in  a  fireplace  whose  damper  is 
closed.  This  can  create  a  major  air  leak  when 
the  fireplace  is  not  in  use.  because  the  chim- 
ney itself  encourages  a  strong  fiow  of  air. 

One  way  to  stop  the  leak  is  to  stuff  the 
gap  with  insulation,  or.  If  it  is  too  large  to 
insulate,  to  cover  it  with  a  board.  The  stuf- 
fing or  covering  obviously  must  be  removed 
before  the  fireplace  is  used.  In  a  cold  cli- 
mate, you  can  plug  the  damper  and  save  $45 
a  year  with  electric  resistance  heat,  $20  with 
gas  heat  and  $30  with  oil  heat,  depending  on 
where  you  set  the  thermostat  and  the  size 
of  the  gap. 
holes  in  the  attic  are  like  holes  in  your 

POCKEr 

Step  Into  your  attic  some  winter  night. 
Even  if  it  is  insulated  at  floor  level,  you  may 
be  surprised  to  find  the  attic  Is  much  warmer 
than  the  outside  air.  That  means  that  some 
of  the  expensive  heat  you  need  downstairs 
has  escaped  up  to  where  it  won't  do  you  any 
good. 

It  is  common  to  find  large  openings  where 
pipes,  ducts,  or  exhaust  fans  are  cut  through 
the  attic  fioor.  But  they  can  be  stuffed  with 
foil-backed  insulation  or  scrap  plastic  such 


as  dry  cleaner  bags  taped  in  place.  Stopping 
attic  bjrpasses  can  save  from  $25  to  $80  a  year 
in  heating  costs. 

All  the  obvious  holes  and  gaps  can  be 
plugged  with  the  exception  of  the  gaps 
around  recessed  light  fixtures  and  the  vents 
in  the  attic.  Do  not  cover  light  fixtures  di- 
rectly with  insulation  as  this  may  cause  fire. 
Also,  the  vents  must  be  able  to  breathe  so 
that  they  can  prevent  moisture  accumula- 
tion in  the  attic. 

Another  major  attic  bypass  is  the  gap 
where  the  furnace  stack  or  chimney  meets 
the  wood  framing  of  the  house.  This  g^  is 
very  important,  because  it  often  creates  a 
kind  of  mini-chimney  effect,  carrying  air 
all  the  way  from  the  basement  to  the  attic 
and  making  a  river  of  heat  loss.  Fireproof 
insulation  can  be  stuffed  Ijetween  the  wood 
frame  and  the  wall  of  the  chimney.  Do  not 
use  cellulose  here,  as  it  may  bum. 

Another  good  candidate  for  a  little  insula- 
tion is  the  attic  door.  It  should  be  covered 
with  a  batt  of  foil-backed  insulation.  The 
edges  of  the  door  should  be  weather-stripped 
so  that  air  cannot  escape  around  the  sides. 
This  measure  alone  can  save  $20  if  you  have 
electric  heat.  $8  for  gas  heat,  and  $12  for  oil 
heat.  It  will  also  save  on  air-conditioning 
costs. 

[Fourth  in  a  series] 
More  Easy  Steps  to  Save  Energy  Dollars 
A  house  Is  live  a  ship  floating  in  a  sea  of 
air.  The  air  tries  to  force  its  way  in.  like 
water,  through  every  crack.  In  winter,  the 
cold  air  that  leaks  in  has  to  be  heated,  and 
it  forces  other,  already  heated  air  to  leak 
out.  Here  are  two  suggestions  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  for  keeping  hot  and 
cold  air  where  they  belong. 

MORE     holes    in     TOUR    POCKET 

When  people  think  of  caulking  and  weath- 
erstripplng,  they  generally  think  of  win- 
dows and  doors.  But  most  energy  studies  find 
that  only  20  percent  of  that  costly  infiltra- 
tion comes  through  these  places.  The  other 
80  percent  gets  in  underneath  the  baseboards, 
through  wall  outlets,  through  holes  where 
plumbing  pipes  and  telephone  wires  enter 
the  house,  through  holes  around  exhaust 
fans,  around  dryer  vents,  and  around  sink 
and  bathtub  drain  pipes  as  they  exit  from 
the  house.  These  gaps  and  holes  should  all 
be  caulked  or  sttiffed  with  Insulation.  The 
electrical  outlets  can  be  sealed  with  inex- 
pensive gaskets  that  can  be  purchased  at 
hardware  stores.  Turn  off  the  electrical  cur- 
rent switch  for  the  outlets  in  question,  re- 
move the  plastic  cover  plates  with  a  screw- 
driver, insert  the  gaskets,  reattach  the  plates, 
and  turn  the  current  back  on. 

don't    duck    THE   DUCTWORK 

Where  your  heating  and/or  air-condition- 
ing ducts  pass  through  the  living  areas  of 
the  house,  there  is  no  need  to  insulate  them. 
Where  they  pass  through  unflnisheq  attics 
or  basements,  they  are  an  important  cause 
of  money  loss.  Covering  ducts  can  save  up 
to  $100  a  year  in  heating  costs  and  $35  in 
central  air-conditioning  cosl^. 

The  most  inexpensive  approach  is  to  use 
2-inch  foil-backed  insulation  and  to  do  the 
ducts  yourself,  remembering  to  keep  the  foil 
facing  outward.  It  is  most  important  to  seal 
the  crac<fs  between  each  section  of  ducting 
with  flexible  caulk  before  you  add  the  insu- 
lation. Hidden  air  leaks  coming  from  these 
cracks  can  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the 
insulation. 

Encircle  the  ducts  with  Insulation.  Use  duct 
tape  to  seal  all  the  cracks  between  such  sec- 
tion of  insulation,  and  also  seal  the  seam 
where  each  piece  of  insulation  Joins  itself. 

[Fifth  in  a  series  I 
Keeping  Your  H'^at  and  Your  Cool 
Many  furnace  technicians  put  the  adtust- 
ment  of  the  bonnet  or  plenum  thermostat 


on  oil  and  gas-fired  heaters  at  the  top  of 
their  list  of  cost-effective  energy-saving 
measures.  This  thermostat  turns  off  the  fan 
that  forces  warm  air  up  through  the  duct 
system  into  the  house.  On  most  heaters,  the 
thermostat  Is  set  'at  120  degrees  or  higher, 
resulting  In  a  loss  of  furnace  efficiency.  It 
can  be  reset  to  just  five  degrees  above  room 
temperature  for  a  savings  of  $9  a  year. 

If  you  are  unsure  about  the  location  of 
your  bonnet  thermostat  or  how  to  adjust  It, 
ask  your  furnace  service  person  during  the 
annual  maintenance  check. 

Proper  furnace  maintenance,  by  the  way. 
Is  another  great  way  to  save  money.  Oil  fur- 
naces, especially,  can  waste  a  lot  of  costly 
fuel  If  they  are  not  kept  clean  and  In  tune. 
Because  of  excess  soot  and/or  maladjusted 
biu-ners.  furnace  efficiency  can  drop  from 
75  percent  to  below  60  percent,  increasing 
fuel  bills  by  more  than  one  quarter.  A  fur- 
nace technician  can  do  a  series  of  simple 
stack  and  burner  tests  to  tell  you  Just  what 
your  lurnace's  efficiency  is  and  advise  you 
on  how  to  improve  that  efficiency. 

One  part  of  the  maintenance  work  you  can 
do  yourself.  Clean  filters  are  important  to 
both  furnaces  and  to  alr-conddtloners.  Clean 
or  change  them  regularly. 

The  best  furnace  energy-saving  ad  ust- 
ment  Is  still  at  the  thermostat.  Every  degree 
that  the  bouse  Is  artificially  held  above  or 
below  outdoor  temperatures  add  to  the  fuel 
bill.  A  10-degree  night  setback  Is  a  great  way 
to  a:hleve  a  10  to  25  percent  sa'.lngs  on 
heating  bills  while  you  sleep.  (If  you  have 
a  heat  pump,  the  savings  will  be  from  5  to 
15  percent.)  The  no-cost  way  to  get  the  set- 
back savings  Is  to  manually  turn  down  the 
thermostat  at  night  and  then  turn  it  up 
ag:iln  in  the  morning.  There  are  also  various 
thermostats  on  the  market  that  do  the  Job 
automatically. 

Caution:  Some  older  peoole  may  require 
higher  indoor  temperatures — above  65  de- 
grees F  at  all  times — to  avoid  accidental  hy- 
pothermia, a  possibly  fatal  drop  in  body  tem- 
perature. People  with  circulatory  problems 
or  those  taking  certain  types  of  drugs  (e.g.. 
phenothiazines,  commonly  used  to  treat  anx- 
iety and  nausea)  may  also  be  vulnerable.  In 
such  instances,  follow  a  physician's  counsel 
on  both  winter  and  summer  thermostat  set- 
tings in  your  home. 

[Sixth  in  a  series) 

Profitable  Turn-Offs  Save  Energy 

Dollars 

Light  bulbs  are  the  symbols  of  conserva- 
tion, but  there  are  other  things  you  can  also 
turn  off  to  save  money.  One  example  is  the 
anti-sweat  heater  in  refrigerators.  These 
heaters  keep  moisture  from  appearing  on  the 
sides  of  the  appliance.  On  large  refrigerators, 
they  add  nearly  $10  to  the  annual  electric 
bill.  They  can  be  regulated  with  a  switch 
inside  the  refrigerator  compartment.  The 
switch  may  have  settings  that  say  "dry/ 
humid"  or  it  may  be  called  "power  miser 
swlt:h"  or  "energy-saver  switch."  If  your 
switch  says  "dry /humid,"  make  sure  it  is  set 
on  "dry."  If  it  says  "power  miser"  or  "energy- 
saver,"  turn  the  switch  on  to  turn  the  heat- 
ers off. 

The  heaters  are  unnecessary,  except  in 
humid  climates  where  a  house  is  not  alr- 
condltloned.  If  moisture  ever  does  appetu-  on 
the  refrigerator,  you  can  turn  on  the  heaters 
for  short  intervals  and  turn  them  off  again 
when  the  humid  weather  is  over. 

Other  good  turn-offs  are  as  follows:  (1) 
pilot  lights  on  gas  furnaces  during  the  non- 
winter  months;  savings  $10  a  year.  (2)  If  you 
have  a  second  refrigerator  and  use  it  only  to 
store  marginal  Items,  unplug  It  for  a  savings 
of  $20  to  $40  a  year.  (3)  Central  alr-oondl- 
tloners  can  be  turned  off  when  the  house  will 
be  unoccupied  for  four  hours  or  more.  (4) 
Room  air-condltloners  can  be  turned  off  dur- 
ing an  absence  of  one  hour  or  more.  (6) 
Water  heaters  can  be  turned  off  when  you 
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leave  the  house  for  a  weekend  or  longer.  (6) 
Furnace  or  beating  system  thermostats  can 
be  set  back  when  you  are  gone  for  more  than 
four  hours. 

The  10  measures  In  this  newspaper's  series 
are  certain  to  help  your  bank  account  and 
enable  you  to  keep  up  with  rising  prices. 
They  may  also  benefit  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors in  a  more  general  way.  If  all  home- 
owners carried  out  these  10  suggestions,  the 
nation  would  save  an  equivalent  of  one 
fourth  of  the  oil  now  Imported  Into  this 
country,  or  two  million  barrels  per  day.  Re- 
ducing oil  imports  can  ease  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  and  the  Inflationary  spiral 
It  LTeatee. 

Twenty-five  percent  Is  a  lot  of  money.  And 
a  low-cost,  no-cost  effort  In  each  hoxise  or 
apartment  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
solving  the  nation's  critical  energy  problem.# 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dannemeyer)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kildee)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Seiberlinc,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,277.25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dannemeyer)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Cheney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  tiiree  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kildee)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Holland  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Byron  in  10  instances. 


Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Pickle. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  1  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  February  5,  1980,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3360.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Etefense,  transmitting  a  report  on  funds  ob- 
ligated In  the  chemical  warfare  and  biologi- 
cal defense  research  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  409(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-121;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3361.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Communications,  Command, 
Control,  and  Intelligence) .  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Precision  Location  Strike  System 
restructured  program,  requested  by  House 
Report  96-546;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3362.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  U.S.  readiness  of  the 
American  Institute  In  Taiwan  for  the  U.S. 
Navy's  proposed  sale  of  defense  equipment  to 
the  Coordination  Council  for  North  American 
Affairs  (transmittal  No.  80-37).  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3363.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director 
Legislative  Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
covering  the  period  July  1,  1979  through  De- 
cember 31,  1979.  on  Air  Force  research  and 
development  procurement  actions  of  $50,000 
and  more,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3364.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  U.S. 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  modernize 
the  law  relating  to  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3365.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  his  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1979  on  the  enforcement  of  title  II  (Ex- 
tortionate Credit  Transactions)  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968,  pursu- 
ant to  section  203  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


3366.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  Board's  fourth  annual  report 
on  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  section  707  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

3367.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  regulation  to  Implement 
sections  909  and  911  of  the  Electronic  Fund 
Transfer  Act,  pursuant  to  section  904  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  as  amended 
(92  Stat.  3730);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3368.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  Wash- 
ington Gas  Light  Co.,  transmitting  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  company's  balance  sheet  as 
of  December  31.  1979,  pursuant  to  43  DC. 
Code,  section  313;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  through  fiscal  year 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3370.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  steps  taken  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  alter  U.S.  programs 
under  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  In  any  country  because  of  human  rights 
considerations,  pursuant  to  section  116(d) 
(2)  of  the  act,  as  amended  (91  Stat.  537);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3371.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-designate  Harry. 
E.  Bergold.  Jr.,  and  by  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3372.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Re'atlons, 
transmlttinc;  a  reoort  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-deslpnate  Charles 
C.  Flowerree.  and  by  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-120. 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3373.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Under  Secretary-designate 
Matthew  Nlmetz.  and  by  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3374.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  contracts 
awarded  In  excess  of  $inoooo  without  com- 
petitive selection  procedures  during  the  pe- 
riod October  1,  1978,  to  September  30,  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  601  (e>  (2)  (A)  of  the  For- 
elen  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (92 
Stat.  956);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3375.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
ll2b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3376.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute in  Taiwan  for  the  U.S.  Navy  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  the  Co- 
ordination Council  for  North  American  Af- 
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fairs  (Transmittal  No.  80-37),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3377.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  system  of  records,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3378.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
transmitting  the  2l6t  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  section  5(3)  of 
Public  Law  86-380;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3379.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $21,205.17  In  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  Sun  Gas  Co.,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  and 
Superior  Oil  Co.,  pursuant  to  section  10(b) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3381.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $30,000  In  overpayment  of  mini- 
mum royalties  to  Amlnoll  USA,  Inc.,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $13,572  69  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  CNG  Producing  Co.,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3383.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affaire, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior 
Bands  of  Chippewa  judgment  funds  awarded 
In  dockets  i8-C  and  18-T,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3384.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Information  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  monthly  re- 
port on  sales  of  refined  petroleum  products 
and  retail  gasoline  for  October  1979,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3385.  A  letter  from  the  President,  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association,  transmitting  a  quarterly 
report  on  the  status  of  valuation  proceedings 
under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section 
202(e)(3)  of  the  act  (93  Stat.  555);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3388.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  October  1979,  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3387.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  transmitting  the  financial 
report  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of 


November  1979,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (1) 
of  the  Rati  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  his  report  on  the  de- 
tection and  prevention  of  marihuana  and 
other  drug  use  by  motorists,  pursuant  to 
section  212  of  Public  Law  95-599;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  en- 
forcement of  vehicle  weight  limitations  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  nursuant  to 
.section  123  of  Public  Law  95-599;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

3390.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  conduct  of  energy  research 
and  development,  pursuant  to  section  11(d) 
of  Public  Law  93-577;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

3391.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authori7e  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

3392.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  Agency's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1979,  together  with  the  Agency's  balance 
sheets,  lists  of  approved  loans  and  contracts, 
and  other  statistical  data,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended,  and  section  308(g)  (2)  of 
Public  Law  85-699.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

3393.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  annual  report  on  the 
use  of  contractors,  consultants,  and  the  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  pursuant  to  section  11 
of  Public  Law  95-601;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
12th  annual  report  on  the  administration 
and  operations  of  medicare  during  fiscal  year 
1978,  piu^uant  to  section  1875(b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  as  amended  (79  Stat.  332; 
81  Stat.  931);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

3395.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  coordinating  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance and  the  problems  facing  the  Inter- 
national Development  Cooperation  Agency; 
jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Government 
Operations,  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  bills  and  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  6402.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  private 
foundations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  MATHTS: 

H.R.  6403.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  increase  the 
minimum  level  of  price  support  for  quota 
peanuts  of  the  1980  and  1981  crops;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WiNN: 

H.R.  6404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  clerk 
of  each  U.S.  district  court  and  U.S.  bank- 
ruptcy court  shall  reside  In  the  district  for 
which  he  is  appointed,  or  within  20  miles 
of  his  official  station:  to  the  (Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MARTIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr. 
Bttrgener.    Mr.    Shcster,    Mr.    Lott, 
Mr.  Vandek  Jact,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Bbothill,  Mr.  Cabteb,  Mr.  Abonob, 
Mr.    Bereuteb.    Mr.    Gradison,    Mr. 
Hammebschmidt,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.     O'Bbien,     Mr.     Sebeutts,     Mr. 
Stockman,  and  Mr.  Wampleb  ) : 
H.R.  6J05.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    Individuals    against    catastrophic 
medical  ex-enses  by  providing  for  a  catas- 
trophic automatic  protection  plan  and  certi- 
fication of  qualified  health  plans  offered  by 
employers,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.J.  Res.  496.  A  resolution  to  require  con- 
tinuation   of    rail    service    by   the   Chicago, 
Rock   Island,   and  Pacific  Railroad   through 
August  31,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

337.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, relative  to  boycotting  the  1980  Sum- 
mer Olympic  games;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows : 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hall  of  Te.xas, 
Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  1879:  Mr.  BEBEtrrER. 

H.R.  4205:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  4509:  Mrs.  Smfth  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Livingston,  and  Mr.  Steed. 

HJl.  5790:  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.R.  5857:  Mr.  Vandeb  Jact,  Mr.  Heftel, 
Mr.  Doughertt,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
wateb. 

H.R.  6181:  Mr.  Glickman  and  Mrs. 
Spellman. 

H.J.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  CoucHUN,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, and  Mr.  Cobman. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Findlet,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Hitbbard,  Mr.  Roe.  and 
Mr.  Bedell. 


PETITION.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Kentucky  American  Legion.  Louisville.  Ky.. 
relative  to  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  David  Pryor,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  o^en,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid:  Cleanse  the 
thought  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspirat'on 
of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  per- 
fectly love  Thee,  and  worthily  magnify 
Thy  hoiy  name. 

Let  Thv  blessing  attend  all  who  labor 
in  this  place.  Cause  us  to  remember  that 
"we  wrestle  not  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  Heln  us  to  lay  aside  every  evil 
weight  and  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith.  In 
whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Macnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

vs.  Senate. 
Pkesibent  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  David  Prtor.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Macnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PRYOR  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SECURITY  AND  STABILITY  IN  THE 
GULP  REGION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
currently.  International  attention  is 
focused  on  the  Persian-Arabian  Gulf 
region  and  the  instability  in  that  area. 
We  are  obviously  greatly  concerned 
about  potential  threats  to  the  world  oil 
supply  and  the  long-term  implications 
of  the  turmoil  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet 
move  into  Afghanistan. 


President  Carter  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  building  a  Middle  East  "se- 
curity framework."  We  are  taking  steps 
to  increase  our  military  presence  and 
contingency  capabilities  in  the  area.  We 
are  also  bolstering  the  military  capacity 
of  certain  key  allies  in  the  region,  such 
as  Egypt.  Continuing  support  for  Egypt 
will  enable  its  military  forces  to  make  a 
strong  contribution  to  that  nation's  se- 
curity and  to  regional  stability.  And  our 
large-scale  security  assistance  program 
for  Israel  is  a  manifestation  of  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  that  nation.  We 
also  have  ongoing  security  assistance 
programs  with  other  nations  in  the  re- 
gion, including  Jordan,  and  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
also  have  an  important  emerging  rela- 
tionship with  Oman. 

While  it  is  essential  for  this  country  to 
do  what  it  can  to  help  insure  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  the  region — and  we 
also  hope  for  a  more  active  role  on  the 
part  of  our  allies  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations — the  future  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  depend  largely  on  the  ef- 
forts and  intentions  of  the  nations  in 
that  area.  Many  of  those  nations,  despite 
the  oil  wealth  in  the  region,  have  been 
weak  militarily  and  politically.  They 
constitute  a  tempting  target  for  subver- 
sion or  for  external  Interference. 

It  was  heartening  to  see  the  Islamic 
nations,  meeting  in  Islamabad,  Pakistan, 
strongly  condemn  the  Soviet  aggression 
in  Afghanistan.  The  action  by  the  con- 
ference of  Islamic  foreign  ministers  is  a 
severe  rebuff  to  Soviet  efforts  to  gain 
support  among  Third  World  and  Islamic 
nations.  There  are  indications  that  some 
of  the  Islamic  nations  are  Increasingly 
recognizing  that  they  have  common  se- 
curity interests  with  the  United  States. 

However,  despite  these  encouraging 
signs  of  changing  attitudes  and  recogni- 
tion of  reality  on  the  part  of  Islamic  na- 
tions, there  remains  a  major  inhibition 
to  greater  cooperation  between  those  na- 
tions and  the  United  States.  There  Is 
strong  doubt  among  the  Islamic  nations 
that  the  United  States  is  truly  dedicated 
to  the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
Middle  East  peace  and  a  resolution  of 
the  Arab-Israel  question,  particularly 
the  dlflQcult  Palestinian  problem. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  Government  Is 
dedicated  to  the  achievement  of  a  com- 
prehensive peace  In  the  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Camp  David  accords  and  the 
E'Trpt-Israel  Treaty  were  essential  and 
firm  steps  in  that  direction. 

Only  recently  we  witnessed  another 
important  phase  in  the  implementation 
of  the  treaty.  The  normalization  of  re- 
lations between  Egypt  and  Israel  is  pro- 
ceeding on  schedule — a  truly  remarkable 
accomplishment  when  viewed  against 
the  background  of  war  and  distrust 
which  prevailed  for  30  years. 


Israeli  forces  have  completed  a  fur- 
ther interim  pullout  from  the  Sinai,  and 
Egypt  now  has  control  of  most  of  that 
area.  The  two  countries  now  have  formal 
diplomatic  relations  and  will  soon  ex- 
change ambassadors. 

But  there  are  complex  and  vexatious 
problems  ahead.  Currently,  U.S.  special 
envoy  Sol  Linowltz  Is  in  the  area  for  dis- 
cussions related  to  the  question  of  au- 
tonomy for  the  Gaza  Strip  and  West 
Bank. 

Resolution  of  this  issue  is  supposed  to 
occur  before  May.  However,  there  Is  little 
evidence  of  any  significant  progress  to- 
ward working  out  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. Such  an  agreement  Is  a  critical 
part  of  the  overall  peace  effort.  Many 
/^rab  leaders  remain  skeptical  of  U.S. 
policy  on  the  autonomy  negotiations. 

Israel  is  understandably  concerned 
about  its  own  territorial  security,  but 
it  should  recognize  that  it  has  a  major 
stake  in  the  achievement  of  a  compre- 
hensive peace,  which  is  a  key  to  regional 
stability.  Much  broader  security  issues 
are  involved  here.  Certainly,  Israel 
should  be  as  concerned  as  anyone  about 
keeping  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the 
gulf  region.  As  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently commented  in  an  editorial: 

It  is  Israel  that,  ultimately,  needs  a  Pales- 
tinian settlement  more  than  anyone — except 
the  Palestinians. 

If  we  are  to  truly  solidify  our  relations 
with  the  Persian-Arabian  Gulf  nations 
and  to  see  a  larger  measure  of  stability 
in  the  region,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
much  more  than  improving  security  ar- 
rangements and  providing  security  as- 
sistance. 

The  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
peace  and  resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
autonomy  issue,  remain  keys  to  strength- 
ening and  stabilizing  the  area.  We  must 
redouble  our  efforts  to  help  overcome 
these  remaining  obstacles  on  the  road  to 
Arab-Israeli  peace.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
ing weeks  will  bring  signs  of  progress. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  TIDEWATER  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  elected  Republicans  got  togeth- 
er informally  to  discuss  a  program  of  pol- 
icy designed  to  set  our  party  apart  from 
that  which  is  presently  in  power  in  the 
administration  and  in  Congress. 

Ihe  idea  of  a  tidewater  conference 
first  was  conceived  by  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  who  recognized  the  need  of  having 


an  informal  discussion  of  issues  by 
getting  Senators.  Congressmen.  Gover- 
nors, and  State  officials  together  once  a 
year  in  Easton,  Md. 

The  format  for  the  conference  Is  one 
that  has  attracted  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  spouses. 
The  d  scuss  on  's  always  interesting,  and 
th's  year's  was  no  exception. 

Unfortunately.  I  committed  myself  to 
another  engagement  and  was  not  able 
to  be  present.  However,  a  member  of  my 
staff  was  in  attendance  at  Tidewater  and 
reported  it  an  unqualfled  success. 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  and  his  staff 
have  done  a  very  good  job  in  organizing 
the  serious  but  informal  event. 

I  commend  him  for  another  job  well 
done.  We  are  proud  of  h'm  not  only  as 
a  colleague  and  friend  but  as  a  member 
of  our  Senate  leadership. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


SENATOR  JACKSON  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, February  2,  my  good  friend. 
Scoop  Jackson,  delivered  a  major  for- 
eign policy  speech  before  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly. 

As  usual.  Senator  Jackson  is  r'ght  on 
the  mark  in  his  analyses  of  what  events 
in  American  foreign  polxy  have  con- 
tributed to  the  unfortunate  posture  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

I  h-ghly  commend  th's  speech  to  my 
colleagues.  No  one  doubts  Senator  Jack- 
son's expert  se  in  the  area  of  national 
defense  and  foreign  policy,  even  though 
one  may  not  necessarily  agree  with  h's 
conclusions.  I  happen  to  th'nk  he  is  right 
in  his  major  conclusions  and  hope  every- 
one w  11  read  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Jackson's  speech  may 
be  printed  'n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  To  The  General  Assembly  op 

ViBGINU 

(By  Senator  Hekbt  M.  Jackson) 

Governor  Dalton,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Robb,  Mr.  Humelslne.  Members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Distinguished  Guests: 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here  today  feel 
a  strong  sense  of  our  country's  beginnings  In 
this  historic  room — here  In  an  early  home  of 
the  oldest  representative  legislative  body  In 
the  New  World.  If  It  Is  possible  to  draw 
strength  and  inspiration  from  the  American 
past,  certainly  we  can  do  so  here. 

This,  after  all.  Is  the  site  where  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  and  others  of 
that  superbly  gifted  generation  of  Virginia 
revolutionaries  learned  their  first  lessons  In 
politics  and  statemanshlp.  It  was  here  that 
Royal  Governors  grappled  with  stubborn 
Houses  of  Burgesses  for  almost  a  century  and 
sent  a  series  of  gloomy  warnings  to  London 
that  the-e  people  meant  to  throw  off  the 
British  yoke  and  follow  their  own  destiny. 
It  Is  inspiring  to  see  In  these  formidable 
Virginians  the  unquenchable  courage  to  defy 
the  world's  greatest  Imperial  power  of  their 
day  In  their  resolve  to  be  free  men. 

Modern  Americans  may  still  take  prtde 
that  here,  In  this  room.  Patrick  Henry  first 
shouted  defiance  to  the  Stamp  Act  ten  years 
before  the  Revolution.  We  can  be  proud  that 
the  Virginia  Revolutionary  Convention  meet- 


ing here  sent  the  first  Instructions  to  their 
delegates  In  the  Continental  Congress  to  call 
for  American  Independence. 

I  know  that  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
visit  Williamsburg  sense  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  these  men  on  the  dramatic  events 
In  their  own  days. 

In  our  dangerous  time,  we  too  face  the 
challenge  of  standing  up  to  a  domineering 
Imperial  power. 

The  theory  that  has  animated  American 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last 
decade  and  under  three  administrations — 
that  the  Soviets,  lured  by  a  series  of  coopera- 
tive agreements,  would  match  our  conces- 
sions and  reward  our  restraint — Is  danger- 
ously and  demonstrably  false.  The  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  has  shown  that  detente 
for  us  was  an  Illusion,  and  Soviet  "restraint" 
merely  the  absence  of  opportunity.  And  the 
political,  economic  and  military  policies  de- 
veloped to  fit  the  theory  that  we  have  moved 
from  confrontation  with  the  Soviets  to  nego- 
tiations and  cooperation  now  He  in  ruins. 

For  a  decade,  the  Soviets  have  watched  our 
businessmen  stream  to  Moscow,  technology 
In  hand.  And  they  have  watched  as  we  rushed 
to  OPEp.  hat  In  hand,  begging  them  to  go 
easy  on  oil  prices. 

The  Soviets  have  seen  our  diplomats  naive- 
ly put  forward  proposal  after  proposal^-on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  weapons  In  space, 
on  conventional  arms  sales,  on  forces 
In  Europe,  on  strategic  arms  control — based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
shares  our  desire  for  accommodation  and  a 
stable  world  order. 

They  have  heard  our  leaders  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  manifestly  unequal  and  un- 
verlflable  treaties  favoring  the  Soviets  are 
equal  and  verifiable  and  favorable  to  us. 

They  have  been  told  that  restrictions  would 
be  placed  on  their  Importation  of  our  energy 
extraction  technology  while.  In  fact,  not  a 
single  license  was  denied  In  support  of  our 
announced  policy. 

They  have  seen  us  stand  Idly  as  their  Cu- 
ban surrogates  have  marched  over  Africa 
bearing  Russian  arms  and  exploiting  the  In- 
stability of  fiedgllng  Third  World  govern- 
ments. 

They  have  heard  no  protest  from  us  as  they 
gave  Castro  ocean-going  attack  submarines 
and  high  performance  ground-attack 
aircraft. 

They  have  listened  as  we  called  their  com- 
bat brigade  In  Cuba  unacceptable  one  week 
and  acceptable  the  next. 

They  have  heard  very  little  from  us  as  their 
Vietnamese  surrogates  have  pressed  Into  Laos, 
Into  Cambodia,  and  threatened  the  borders  of 
Thailand. 

What  must  they  think  of  us  In  the 
Kremlin? 

Tt  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  So- 
viets have  concluded  that  they  can  crown  a 
decade  of  detente  by  Invading  and  occupying 
a  sovereign  state,  or  that  they  believe  the  re- 
sponse of  the  West  will  be  weak  and  insub- 
stantial; for  It  has  been  |ust  that. 

Despite  the  tragedy  of  the  Soviet  conquest 
of  Afghanistan,  one  searches  In  vain  for  evi- 
dence that  official  Washington  understands 
the  fundamental  failure  of  the  policy  of 
detente.  It  Is  reoorted  that  a  senior  American 
diplomat  has  talked  to  our  allies  about  "get- 
ting detente  buck  on  track,"  overlooking  two 
facts :  this  locomotive  has  run  out  of  steam; 
and  It's  a  one-way  track  to  Moscow. 

There  are  reports  that  bureaucrats  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  already  are  lobby- 
ing for  exemptions  to  the  new  controls  on 
the  export  of  high  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  resume 
"business  as  usual"  when  the  storm  passes. 
Mr.  Brezhnev  must  recall  as  clearly  as  I  that 
the  computer  sale  to  TASS,  an  associate  of 


the  KGB,  that  was  canceled  when  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  sentenced,  was  licensed  a 
few  months  later  when  Shcharansky  was 
confined  behind  the  barbed  wire  of  the  Gulag 
Archipelago. 

The  President  has  said  that  we  should  boy- 
cott the  Olympic  games  if  the  Soviets  cannot 
ccxnplete  their  conquest  of  Afghanistan 
within  a  month.  If  the  Soviet  blitzkrieg  in 
Afghanistan  cam  be  accomplished  and  a  pup- 
pet government  ensconced  within  30  days, 
they  seem  to  be  saying,  then  we  shall  go  to 
the  games  In  Moscow. 

Despite  evidence  that  some  of  the  Soviet 
military  trucks  that  rolled  into  Kabul  were 
manufactured  with  American  assistance. 
Commerce  Department  officers  maintain  that 
we  were  wise  to  help  buUd  the  factory  that 
made  them. 

Where,  one  asks,  is  the  reassessment  of  our 
policy  of  the  profligate  transfer  of  our  high 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Where  Is  the  crucial  review  of  the  under- 
lying assumptions  of  our  arms  control  poU- 
cles? 

Where  Is  the  Inquiry  to  establish  why  we 
have  failed  to  obtain  reciprocity  from  the 
Soviets  In  trade,  diplomacy,  science  and  In- 
ternational politics? 

Have  the  architects  of  the  policies  now  so 
manifestly  failed  been  assigned  to  reconsider 
them?  Where  are  those  men  and  women, 
more  sober  and  wise,  who  were  right  from  the 
start? 

Already  the  rationalizations  have  begun  to 
appear.  And  the  excuses.  "The  Soviets  will 
get  bogged  down  in  Afghanistan."  "They 
have  suffered  In  terms  of  world  opinion." 

Key  officials,  who  have  miscalculated  the 
Soviets  with  glaring  consistency,  now  pro- 
claim that  the  Soviets,  In  taking  Afghani- 
stan, have  made  a  "miscalculation."  They 
have  wandered  into  a  "quagmire,"  so  the 
argument  runs,  from  which  they  will  emerge 
chastened  and  diminished.  Some  of  our  of- 
ficials content  themselves  with  believing  that 
oiw  unhappy  experience  in  Vietnam  will  In- 
evitably befall  the  Soviets  wherever  they 
might  choose  to  intervene.  But  Afganlstan  Is 
not  Vietnam.  And  the  Russians  are  not 
Americans.  They  have  crossed  an  interna- 
tional border  with  seven  divisions  and  Im- 
ported hundreds  of  Soviet  bureaucrats  to 
administer  the  civil  government.  They  have 
moved  ruthlessly  to  crush  all  resistance.  Af- 
ghanlsun  Is  not  a  divided  country  that  the 
Soviets  are  helping  to  defend  against  an  In- 
vading army.  The  Invading  army  Is  Soviet. 

Added  to  the  easy  belief  that  Soviet 
colonialism  In  South  Asia — for  that  is  what 
It  Is — will  somehow  work  against  the  Soviets 
Is  the  self-delusion  that  they  have  suffered 
a  loss  In  "world  opinion."  Now  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan has  affected  the  way  In  which  the  So- 
viets are  viewed  by  countries  around  the 
world.  In  the  area  most  Immediately  affected, 
the  Soviets  are  surely  perceived  as  ruthless, 
powerful  and  on  the  move. 

And  what  are  the  likely  consequences  of 
such  a  perception  among  such  countries  as 
Pakistan  or  Saudi  Arabia  or  Iraq  or  Oman? 
Will  they  now  rally  to  the  West,  offended  by 
Moscow's  determination  to  work  Its  will  with 
an  Invading  army?  Or  will  they  draw  a  con- 
trast between  the  Soviet  advancing  and  the 
West  retreating?  Will  they  conclude  they  are 
safer  aligned  with  nice  guys  who  are  not 
powerful  In  the  region,  or  with  tough  Krem- 
lin leaders  who  are  Increasingly  powerful 
and  assertive? 

The  unpleasant  truth  Is  that  the  opinion 
that  counts  In  International  poUtlcs  Is 
formed  not  by  Images  of  fsJrness  or  decency, 
but  of  strength  and  will.  And  with  respect  to 
that  crucial  opinion.  It  Is  we,  and  not  the 
Soviets,  who  have  suffered  a  defeat. 
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For  a  decade,  the  West  has  been  receding 
Into  the  shadows  of  growing  Soviet  military 
strength. 

While  our  defense  budgets  were  declining, 
theirs  was  Increasing. 

While  we  were  negotiating,  they  were 
doubling  their  strategic  forces. 

While   we  have  talked,   they  have   acted. 

As  our  deficiencies  have  become  obvious, 
and  as  the  Soviets  have  surpassed  us  in  one 
component  after  another  of  military  power, 
they  have  become  bolder;  and  we  have  be- 
come dlfBdent,  divided  and  uncertain. 

Now,  after  a  decade  in  which  the  Soviets 
have  allocated  30  percent  more  overall  than 
WB  to  defense — 50  percent  more  in  1979 — we 
have  gone  from  strategic  superiority  to  the 
verge  of  strategic  Inferiority.  In  strategic 
forces  the  Soviets  have  outspent  us  by  160 
percent;  and  in  1979.  while  we  waited  for 
the  fruits  of  detente  to  register  Soviet  re- 
straint, the  figure  grew  to  nearly  200  percent. 

These  differences  in  the  pattern  of  spend- 
ing show  up  in  the  aggregate  size  of  the 
forces  of  each  country.  While  force  ratios 
do  not  tell  the  full  story,  they  are  instruc- 
tive. The  Soviets  now  lead  us  in  tanks  by 
5  to  1;  in  armored  personnel  carriers  by  4  to 
1;  In  artillery  pieces  by  8  to  1;  In  tactical 
aircraft  by  2  to  1;  m  submarines  by  over 
3  to  1;  in  naval  surface  combatants  by  1.5 
to  1;  and  the  throw  weight  of  their  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  force  now  ex- 
ceeds ours  by  at  least  300  percent.  In  ground 
forces  the  Soviet  advantage  is  equally  dra- 
matic. Although  each  Soviet  division  is  some- 
what smaller  In  number  of  men  than  our 
own.  the  Soviets  have  fielded  over  170  active 
and  reserve  divisions  to  our  28.  Including  7 
airborne  divisions  to  our  2.  And  as  the  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  has  shown,  their  re- 
serve forces,  unlike  most  of  our  own.  are 
well  trained,  equipped  and  ready. 

And  there  is  more. 

What  matters  most  from  a  geopolitical 
point  of  view,  when  comparing  military 
forces,  is  how  able  each  is  to  fight  in  regions 
where  confUct  is  likely  to  occur — or  where 
conflict,  if  it  does  take  place,  is  likely  to  be 
decisive.  Here  the  Soviets  enjoy  an  enormous 
geographic  advantage  spanning,  as  they  do 
the  Eurasian  land  mass.  Thus  they  are  prox- 
imate to.  and  able  quickly  to  bring  force 
to  bear  in.  areas  long  considered  vital  to 
the  West;  while  we.  surrounded  by  oceans 
that  in  an  earlier  day  protected  us  must 
move  great  distances  to  fight  and  to  sup- 
port our  forces.  Nowhere  is  this  more  dra- 
matic than  with  respect  to  the  reservoirs 
or  oil  on  which  we  depend  in  the  Persian 
Qulf.  Soviet  forces  are  now  a  mere  300  miles 
from  the  Gulf;  we  are  8,000  miles  away  The 
result  is  this:  in  the  time  that  it  would 
take  us  to  deploy  a  single  division  there, 
the  Soviets  could  deploy  10. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  declare  that  we  will 
fight  to  prevent  vital  oil  resources  from  com- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  Soviets.  But 
with  what  will  we  fight?  A  decade  ago  we 
would  have  relied  on  the  shadow  cast  bv  our 
strategic  nuclear  suoerlorlty  to  deter  adven- 
ture that  could  lead  to  direct  confrontation 
Today  that  strategic  advantage  is  gone-  and 
soon  It  will  lie  with  the  Soviets. 

We  are.  I  am  unhappy  to  rer>ort.  in  a 
dangerous  position  of  military  disadvantage 
across  almost  the  entire  spectrum  of  military 
power.  And  our  wounds  are  largely  self-in- 
flicted, the  product  of  a  decade  of  wishful 
thinking  and  Inadequate  action. 

For  fear  of  crying  wolf,  we  have  behaved 
like  sheep. 

If  we  are  to  sweep  away,  as  I  believe  we 
must,  the  Illusions  upon  which  a  decade  of 
detente  has  been  based,  we  must  imder- 
stand  the  nature  of  our  Soviet  adversary  and 
the  competition  between  us. 

Moscow  has  not  become  more  accommodat- 
ing  as   It   has   become   stronger   and   more 


secure.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  become  more 
ambitious,  aggressive  and  tenacious  in  pur- 
suing its  imperial  interests. 

The  naive  belief  that  a  more  powerful  So- 
viet Union  would  be  more  tolerant  at  home 
has  been  shattered  by  the  arrest  and  forced 
exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov.  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary personal  courage  and  humanity. 

For  the  Soviets,  the  relationship  between 
us  is  one  of  unremitting  competition.  From 
time  to  time  there  may  be  Instances  In  which 
our  Interests  and  theirs  coincide;  and  when 
this  happens  the  Soviets  will  act  in  accord 
with  their  interests.  The  appearance,  then, 
of  "cooperation"  Is  either  wholly  coincidental 
or  It  may  be  a  tactic  to  tranqulUze  us  for 
longer-term  purposes.  They  will  cooperate  in 
order  to  compete  more  effectively,  but  not 
out  of  deference  to  our  interests  or  desires: 
philanthropy  is  not  their  natural  mode  of 
t)ehavlor. 

Prom  the  Soviet  tactic  to  enter  agreements 
that  appear  cooperative — the  Hitler -Stalin 
Pact  comes  to  mind,  as  does  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  Friendship  Treaty  of  1950.  or  the 
Soviet-Egyptian  Friendship  Treaty  of  1971. 
or  SALT  I,  for  that  matter — some  officials 
have  drawn  the  mistaken  conclusion  that 
the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  Is  a  mixture  of 
"cooperation  and  competition."  This  confu- 
sion between  the  appearance  of  cooperation 
and  the  reality  of  competition  has  nurtured 
and  sustained  the  illusions  of  detente  for  a 
decade. 

A  dramatic  shift  In  the  balance  of  power 
has  taken  place  these  last  10  years,  in  the 
context  of  multlfaceted  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. Was  this  cooperation — or  competi- 
tion? 

Let  me  suggest  a  short  answer:  We  have 
been  cooperating  while  they  have  been  com- 
peting. 

A  generation  ago,  the  distinguished  theo- 
logian Relnhold  Niebuhr  had  the  words  for 
our  predicament. 

"If  the  democratic  nations  fall,  their  fail- 
ure must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  faulty 
strategy  of  idealists  who  have  too  many 
illusions  when  they  face  realists  who  have  too 
little  conscience." 

It  is  not  too  late  to  learn  that  lesson. 

We  must  begin  today — this  very  hour — to 
arrest  and  reverse  the  decline  of  the  1970's. 
We  didn't  get  into  our  present  situation  over- 
night, and  we  won't  get  out  of  it  with  a  few 
fast  fixes. 

We  must  take  Immediate  action  to  greatly 
strengthen  our  military  posture  beyond  that 
which  President  Carter  calls  for  in  his  pre- 
Afghanlstan  defense  budget  for  FY  1981.  We 
need  an  across-the-board,  long-term  build- 
up of  our  military  capabilities  to  meet  essen- 
tial strategic  and  tactical  requirements  of 
the  1980's.  This  must  begin  with  an  immedi- 
ate, substantial  supplemental  budget  for  the 
current  year  which  should  cover  more  than 
an  adjustment  for  inflation  In  fuel  costs  and 
pay.  President  Carter  should  design  this  sup- 
plemental budget  to  improve  markedly  the 
readiness  of  our  current  forces.  He  also 
should  develop  a  major  amendment  to  the 
FY  1981  budget  designed  to  continue  the 
Improvement  in  force  readiness  and  to  ex- 
pand the  military  buildup  already  pro- 
grammed. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's iKJOk  during  the  1961  Berlin  crisis. 
President  Carter  should  begin  selectively  to 
call  up  reserve  units  to  augment  our  ability 
to  respond  in  this  period  of  heightened 
danger.  This  would  be  a  measure  of  the 
President's  stated  Intent  to  get  serious  about 
the  nation's  defense. 

As  we  get  serious  about  our  defenses,  we 
need  not  abandon  our  long-standing  goal  ot 
reaching  truly  equal,  and  truly  verifiable  ac- 
cords with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  But  we  will  never 
achieve  this  UwX  of  stabilizing  and  durable 


agreement  If  we  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
weakness  and  make  one-sided  concessions. 
And  the  Soviets  should  understand  that  we 
are  prepared  to  live  in  a  world  without  arms 
limitation  If  they  persist  in  their  pattern  of 
aggression  and  subversion,  and  continue  to 
be  unreasonable  In  arms  control  talks. 

We  must  enlist  our  friends  and  allies  in  a 
broad  effort  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. The  NATO  nations  need  to  understsmd 
the  conunon  necessity  to  strengthen  conven- 
tional and  theater  nuclear  forces  and  to  take 
a  broader  view  of  the  arena  in  which  our 
collective  Interests  lie  and  where  NATO  na- 
tions must  be  prepared  to  act  if  necessary. 

The  Middle  East  is  of  immediate  concern. 
The  other  NATO  nations  import  75  percent 
of  their  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  Their 
ability  to  survive  economically  and  to  defend 
themselves  depends  on  the  continuity  of  that 
supply.  For  Japan,  the  situation  Is  just  as 
critical.  The  time  is  ripe  for  President  Carter 
to  lead  our  key  allies  in  a  collective  effort  to 
organize  and  plan  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
assure  access  to  Middle  East  oil. 

In  this  undertaking,  we  must  work  closely 
with  friendly  nations  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
have  close  relationships  there  that  can  be 
developed  further  for  our  common  defense. 
Our  deep  and  abiding  ties  with  democratic 
Israel  and  our  now  well-established  rela- 
tionship with  Egypt  are  sources  of  strength 
upon  which  we  can  build.  Further,  moderate 
Arab  states  understand  the  imperial  nature 
of  Russian  ambitions  in  the  region.  Yet. 
President  Carter's  State  of  the  Union  address 
failed  to  tell  us  how  the  United  States  can 
work  with  our  friends  In  the  region  to  deal 
with  the  full  extent  of  the  challenge.  Key 
nations  like  Saudi  Arabia  are  not  as  con- 
cerned with  overt  attack  from  without,  as 
with  creeping  Kremlin  influence,  subversion 
and  overthrow  by  coup  d'etat.  We  need  to 
fashion  cooperative  arrangements  with  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East  the  better  to  assist 
them  to  counter  Indirect  as  well  as  direct 
aggression. 

We  must  revive  the  tradition  of  bipartisan 
foreign  policy — for  it  Is  an  essential  source 
of  national  strength  and  resolve.  The  future 
of  freedom  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  All  Ameri- 
cans have  the  same  stake  in  this  future:  and 
no  one  political  party  has  a  monopoly  of  good 
sense  and  thoughtful  counsel.  The  President 
must  call  on.  listen  to.  and  exchange  ideas 
with  political  leaders  from  the  party  out  of 
power  as  well  as  leaders  in  his  own  party. 
Rather  than  perfunctory  brieflngs  after  the 
fact,  these  leaders  should  be  Included  in  the 
design  and  development  of  a  strategy  and 
policy  which  we  will  sustain  over  the  long 
term. 

As  a  visible  move  In  this  direction,  and 
without  de'ay.  President  Carter  should  bring 
Into  his  Administration  men  and  women.  Re- 
publican as  well  as  Democratic,  who  from  the 
beginning  have  understood  the  nature  of  the 
long-term  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  doubt  the  Kremlin  will  shortly  seek 
to  rekindle  the  unbounded  optimism  of  de- 
tente and  again  lull  the  West  into  compla- 
cency about  the  state  of  its  defenses.  We 
must  have  leadership  that  recognizes  the 
realities  of  Moscow's  intentions  and  will  not 
be  deluded  by  its  now-familiar  maneuvers. 
We  must  be  led  without  illusions  about  the 
nature  of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  magnitude  of  the  eflTori  we 
must  now  commence. 

Too  many  have  been  selling  America  short. 
This  is  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of 
the  eso-th.  We  are  rich  in  human  and  material 
resources.  Our  task  is  to  msashall  our  re- 
sources at  home  and  in  concert  with  our 
allies  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

A  flnal  word: 

On  this  occasion  we  remember  those  men 
of  Virginia  who  met  here  in  Willlan>sburg 
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on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  which  gave 
us  our  freedoms.  They  rallied  to  an  idea  that 
turned  out  to  be  durable  Indeed:  that  free 
men  might  govern  themselves. 

Years  later.  Abraham  Lincoln  speaking  of 
these  founders  of  our  nation  advised  -us: 

"They  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty; 
and  now  that  they  have  crumbled  away  that 
temple  must  fall  unless  we.  their  descend- 
ants, supply  their  places  with  other  pillars, 
hewn  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober  reason." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  seeks  the  time  re- 
maining I  yield  the  time  remaining  on 
this  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD'S  PRESS 
CONFERENCES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  minority  leader 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  not'ced  over  the  week- 
end a  statement  by  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  criticizing  the  statement  by  Clark 
Clifford  on  a  possible  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  my 
Sundays  are  always  enMvened  a  bit  by 
knowing  that  Senator  Byrd  has  held  a 
press  conference  on  Saturday  to  com- 
ment on  the  issues  of  concern  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  and  to  remind 
the  country  that  the  Senate  has  leader- 
ship that  thinks  through  issues. 

I  happen  to  concur  very  strongly  with 
what  Senator  Byrd  said  Saturday.  I  felt 
it  was  an  unfortunate  comment,  partic- 
ularly to  be  made  in  India,  and,  as  the 
ranking  Renublican  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs, of  which  Senator  Stone  is  the 
chairman,  I  think  we  all  have  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  as  to  what  is  go- 
ing on  there  and  what  can  and  should  be 
said. 

I  felt  it  was  right  and  proper  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  make  the  point 
which  I  think  is  shared  by  many  of  his 
colleagues  and,  though  he  speaks  for  the 
majority,  he  also  often  expresses  many  of 
the  ideas  that  those  of  us  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  have. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  the  time  he  takes 
on  Saturday  to  present  his  views.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  time  I  have  agreed  with 
what  he  has  had  to  say,  and  I  think  he 
performs  a  great  service  in  this  regard, 
just  as  I  feel  that  Senators  Baker  and 
Stevens  of  the  minority  leadership  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  enunciating 
positions  which  they  hold  as  individual 
Senators,  but  from  which  they  cannot 
disassociate  themselves  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  leadership  roles. 

Many  times  the  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders  are  speaking  di- 
rectly to  the  President,  although  they 
have  access  to  him  at  all  times.  Some- 
times they  feel  it  advisable  to  speak  to 
the  President  through  the  media  when 
they  feel  strongly  enough  to  put  their  re- 
marks right  on  the  record. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  way  that 
their  positions  of  leadership  have  thrust 
upon  our  Senate  leaders  the  responsi- 
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bility  to  take  hard  and  tough  positions. 
Just  as  one  Senator,  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  articulate  their  views 
in  a  way  which  strengthens  the  Nation, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  people  are  ques- 
tioning the  strength  of  our  Government 
and  the  strength  of  our  institutions.  I 
think  the  Senate  is  a  strong  part  of  a 
strong  Government  that  can  now  face 
up  to  the  crisis  that  the  world  faces. 

In  regard  to  the  revelations  of  the  past 
weekend,  the  people  of  this  country 
should  know  that  this  institution  will 
respond  in  a  forthright  way.  We  will  sup- 
port fully  the  actions  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  FBI,  and  other  agencies 
that  have  a  responsibility  to  expose 
wrongdoing.  The  Senate  and  our  Ethics 
Committee  will  respond  because  we  have 
a  strong  institution,  and  it  is  strong  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  by  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Byrd;  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Baker; 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton ;  and  the  acting  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  standing  in  for  Mr.  Baker  who,  un- 
derstandably, has  been  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  his  encouraging 
statement.  It  serves  to  make  me  all  the 
more  aware  of  my  responsibilities.  I  only 
hope  I  can  live  up  to  those  responsi- 
bilities as  we  conduct  our  work  daily  and 
as  I  conduct  my  weekly  news  conference 
on  Saturdays. 

I  attempt  to  be  moderate  and  reason- 
able, and  I  hope  that  I  may  always  re- 
flect that  reasonableness  and  candidness 
in  those  news  conferences  that  will  help 
find  some  leadership  for  the  country,  to 
help  instill  in  our  people  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative  branch,  and 
that  will  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  observa- 
tions. They  have  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  his  comments 
about  the  majority  leader,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  comments  with  re- 
spect to  Senator  Baker  and  myself.  It 
takes  a  while,  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend,  to  learn  the  difference  between 
speaking  for  oneself  as  a  Senator  and 
trying  to  articulate  the  position  of  those 
who  have  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
speak  for  our  own  side  of  the  aisle  and 
the  majority  leader  for  his  side  of  the 
aisle.  But  I  do  think  it  is  not  often  that 
we  get  those  compliments,  so  we  are 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  words,  with  which  I  agree. 
I  appreciate  his  recognition  of  our  efforts 
to  keep  matters  bipartisan  and  calm  at 
a  time  of  great  stress. 

In  a  recent  session,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  stated  that  there  is 
a  very  thin  line  between  a  warning  and 


a  dare,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  let  our  actions  speak  rather  than  to 
try  to  accomplish  our  purposes  by  mere 
words. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  fine  statement 
of  what  our  country  should  seek  to  do 
now,  the  stance  that  it  should  take,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  in  mind,  I  believe,  when  he 
spoke  about  the  dangers  that  face  us  in 
this  world. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  csk  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  that  it  may 
not  extend  beyond  30  minutes,  and  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  414 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  Order  No.  515,  S.  414. 
the  Federal  patent  procedure  for  small 
businesses  and  nonprofit  organizations 
measure,  is  before  the  Senate  there  be  a 
time  agreement  therein  as  follows:  2 
hours  equally  divided  on  the  bill  and 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr. 
Thurmond  ;  1  hour  on  my  amendment  in 
the  first  degree;  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree;  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion,  ai>- 
peal,  or  point  of  order  if  such  point  of 
order  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  or  the 
Chair  entertains  discussion  thereon;  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  LOANS 
ABROAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  putting  into 
the  Record  the  reports  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  on  their  loans  abroad.  They 
have  made  loans  for  various  purposes. 
Most  recently,  I  put  in  notices  of  loans 
to  the  Laker  airline  in  England,  so  they 
could  buy  planes  that  were  made  in  this 
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country,  ana  aiso  to  tne  wnouy  ownea 
Belgian  airline,  owned  by  the  Belgian 
Government. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  think  about 
the  consequences  of  these  loans.  The 
interests  were  for  8%  percent.  The  prime 
rate,  as  we  know,  is  over  15  percent.  The 
Government  has  to  pay  over  11  percent 
to  borrow  the  money.  This  means  the 
taxpayer  is  subsidizing,  in  effect,  the 
British  airline  that  flies  Americans  and 
others  to  Europe  and  to  this  country, 
and  also  subsidizing  the  Belgian  airlines. 

The  taxpayer  has  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
in  our  society,  but  I  do  not  see  any  jus- 
tification at  all  in  subsidizing  an  air- 
line, particularly  an  airline  that  flies 
overseas,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  wealthiest  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  ones  who  use  the  airlines  to 
fly  to  Europe.  You  cannot  be  a  resident 
of  an  inner-city  area,  minority  or  unem- 
ployed low-income  person  and  spend 
much  of  your  time  flying  to  Europe  and 
back.  Obviously,  these  are  affluent  people. 
They  should  pay  for  it  themselves:  We 
should  end  this  kind  of  subsidy. 

But  we  have  gotten  to  this  kind  of  a 
situation  because  we  feel  we  have  to 
subsidize  the  credit  of  our  exporters  in 
order  for  them  to  compete  effectively 
with  other  exporters.  And,  of  course,  in 
other  countries,  they  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  because  they  want  to  com- 
pete with  us.  It  should  not  be  beyond 
the  capability  of  mankind  to  work  out 
this  kind  of  arrangement  where  aU 
countries  suffer  and  agree  that  they  will 
only  provide  interest  at  the  market  rate. 
The  market  rate  is  very  similar  because 
of  the  mobility  of  capital.  And  there  is 
no  justlflcation  at  all,  except,  of  course, 
for  the  people  who  get  the  credit — that 
is,  Boeing,  for  example,  and  the  airlines, 
and  the  affluent  people  who  use  these 
services  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax- 
payer to  this  extent. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Banking  Committee  to  give  me  the 
statistics.  They  say  that  the  average 
rate  of  interest  during  the  past  6 
months  was  about  8.38  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  over  the  past  6 
months  U.S.  Treasury  rates  and  me- 
dium-term maturity  rates  currently 
yield  in  the  range  of  10.7  percent  to  10.9 
percent. 

Now,  that  is  a  spread  which — in  view 
of  the  fact  that  every  other  day  I  will 
announce  a  $100  million  loan— is  un- 
doubtedly costing  the  American  taxpay- 
ers millions  of  dollars  a  year.  And  it  is 
time  we  stopped  it. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION   AND 
FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  act  on  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Attrition  and  defections  have  left  only 
a  few  to  oppose  the  treaty. 

One  argument  the  treaty's  detractors 
forward  is  that  article  in,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  "direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide"  abridges  first  amend- 
ment guarantees  of  free  speech. 


inis  argument  is  totally  imjustifled.  In 
Brandenburg  v.  Ohio.  395  U.S.  444 
<  1969) ,  the  Supreme  Court  drew  the  line 
between  protected  free  speech  and  pro- 
hibited incitement  to  immediate  ac- 
tion: "•  •  ♦  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  free  speech  and  free  press  do  not 
permit  a  State  to  forbid  or  proscribe  ad- 
vocacy of  the  use  of  force  or  of  law  vio- 
lation except  where  such  advocacy  is  di- 
rected to  inciting  or  producing  immi- 
nent lawless  action  and  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce such  action."  Article  Ill's  wording 
is  certainly  consistent  with  this  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Our  concern  for  free  speech  is  admir- 
able, but  misplaced  in  this  case.  It  is 
amazing  that  such  frivolous,  groundless 
arguments  alleging  violation  of  free 
speech  should  prevent  the  Senate  from 
exercising  its  right  to  speak  out  loud  and 
clear  on  its  commitment  to  the  basic 
right  to  live. 

The  Genocide  Convention  does  not 
and  could  not  infringe  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  break 
the  Senate  silence  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  I  urge  its  immediate  ratifl- 
cation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILLIAM  ORVILLE  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  memorial  service  held  for  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Wednesday,  January  23,  1980. 

The  memorial  service  was  a  deeply 
moving  occasion  for  his  colleagues  and 
friends.  Bill  Douglas  preached  and  lived 
as  a  free  spirit.  He  left  a  legacy  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  a  protected  natural 
environment  for  coming  generations  to 
maintain  and  cherish.  He  enriched  so 
many  lives.  His  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can legal  theory,  practice,  and  justice 
were  profound  and  lasting.  He  will  be 
remembered  and  respected  as  one  of  the 
great  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  copy  of  the  service  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial service  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorial  Service  for  William  Orville 
Douglas 

Organ  Prelude: 

Call  to  Worship: 

God  Is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  In  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God." 

The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  It  be  afraid. 

Di  vocation : 

Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  draw  us  close  to  Thee 
this  hour  and  let  Thy  light  and  Thy  Joy 
fill  our  souls  as  we  offer  unto  Thee  the 
praise  and  thanksgiving  of  our  hearts;  for 
the  mystery  and  wonder  of  life  here  and 
hereafter.  We  thank  Thee  that  deep  in  the 
human  heart  Is  an  unquenchable  trust  that 
life  does  not  end  with  death,  that  the 
Father  who  made  us  will  care  for  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  vision  even  as  He  has  cared 
for  us  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage.  We  praise 
Thy  name  that  our  hope  has  been  so  won- 
drously  confirmed  in  the  life,  the  words  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

'The  Lords  Prayer":  Albert  H.  Mallotte. 
MSG  William  P.  Kugel,  Soloist. 
Comments  By  Dr.  EHson : 

"The  elements  of  the  service  and  the  par- 
ticipants in  It  are  in  fulfillment  of  the  in- 
structions of  Mr,  Justice  Douglas. 

In  one  of  his  notes  he  wrote: 

"Years  ago  I  knew  a  cowboy  out  West  who 
used  to  sit  rocking  back  and  forth  on  a  kitch- 
en chair  singing  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  was 
a  beautiful  rendition,  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  I  asked  him  if  he  would  wash  his 
blue  jeans  and  polish  his  boots  and  come 
East  to  sing  at  my  funeral.  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port that  he  died  before  he  was  able  to  do 
this.  Among  the  baritones  you  know  from 
your  church  assignments,  there  should  be 
one  splendid  vocalist  who  could  do  it.' 

"We  have  Just  teen  uplifted  by  hearing  the 
Lord's  Prayer  sung  by  MSG  William  E.  Kugel 
Just  as  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  Inspired 
when  his  cowboy  friend  sang  it  long  ago." 

The   Holy  Bible— The  Old  Testament- 

"Let  us  hear  the  Old  Testament  lesson  as 
contained  in  the  Psalms." 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help. 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth. 

He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved:  he 
that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber. 

Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep. 

The  Lord  is  thy  keeper:  the  Lord  Is  thy 
shade  upon  thy  right  hand. 

The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil: 
he  shall  preserve  thy  soul. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and 
thy  coming  In  from  this  time  forth,  and 
even  for  evermore.  (Psalm  121 ) 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation; 
whom  shall  I  fear?  the  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life;   of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid? 

When  the  wicked,  even  mine  enemies  and 
my  foes,  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my  flesh, 
they  stumbled  and  fell. 

Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me, 
my  heart  shall  not  fear:  though  war  should 
rise  against  me,  In  this  will  I  be  confident. 

One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that 
will  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  en- 
quired in  his  temple.  (Psalm  27:1-4) 

The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  re- 
joicing the  heart:  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes. 

The  fear  ol  the  Lord  Is  clean,  enduring 
forever:  the  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether. 

More  to  be  desired  are  thy  than  gold,  yea, 
than  much  fine  gold :  sweeter  also  than  honey 
and  the  honeycomb.  (Psalm  19:  8-10) 


"And  now  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
Mlcah" 

He  hath  shewed  thee.  O  man.  what  Is  good: 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?  (Mlcah  6:  8) 
The  Holy  Bible — ^The  New  Testament : 
"Hear  the  message  of  the  New  Testament, 
first  In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul." 

".  .  .  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
"I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith:  (II  Timothy 
4:  6,7) 

"For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God. 

"Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword? 

"Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us." 
(Romans  8:  14,35,37) 

"But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep, 
that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have 
no  hope. 

"For  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him. 

"Whereforce  comfort  one  another  with 
these  words."  (I  Thessalonians  4:13,14,18) 

"For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  In  the  heavens."  (II  Corin- 
thians 5:1) 

"Thanks  be  to  God.  which  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye 
steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abound  In  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labour  Is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  (I 
Csrinthians  15:  57,58) 

"Let  us  hear  comforting  words  of  Jesus 
when  he  said, 

"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  In  Me.  In  My  Father's 
house  are  many  dwelling  places :  if  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you 
unto  Myself;  that  where  I  am.  there  ye  may 
be  also.  Aud  whither  i  go  ye  know,  and  the 
way  ye  know.  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  Me. 

"These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  be- 
ing yet  present  with  you.  But  the  Comforter, 
which  Is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  In  My  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you. 
Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto 
you;  not  as  the  world  giveth.  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it 
be  afraid." 

(John  14 — adopted  from  the  Presbyterian 
Book  of  Common  Worship)  Eulogy — The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

THE    HONORABLE    WARREN    E.    BUBGER 

It  has  been  said  one  measure  of  a  person 
is  the  capacity  to  transmute  dissatisfactions 
into  creative  pursuits  and  concrete  results. 
In  the  common  understanding  of  the  term, 
Bill  Douglas  was  not  a  satisfied  man  but  he 
succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  channeling 
his  dissatisfactions  into  an  amazing  range 


of  his  generative  powers.  And  there  are 
others — more  than  20  books  and  countless 
articles. 

Bill  Douglas'  family  came  from  the  rugged 
land  of  Nova  Scotia  and  settled  in  a  small 
Minnesota  town  where  his  father  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  There  Bill  was  bom 
and  lived  the  earliest  years  of  his  life.  Later 
the  family  moved  to  the  West  where  he  lived 
to  young  manhood  and  then — as  if  antic- 
ipating the  book  he  would  one  day  write — 
he  moved  east  as  a  young  man  to  study  law. 
He  was  a  passionate  human  being  and  we 
saw  in  him  proof  that  people  of  imagination 
and  strength  who  feel  deeply  and  who  act 
on  their  beliefs  are  those  who  make  others 
think  and  rethink  conventional  beliefs.  He 
was  always  ready  to  think  the  unthmkable. 
And  if  doing  that  was  a  threat  to  accepted 
wisdom,  upsetting  to  some,  he  took  a  pixle- 
llke  delight  in  that.  Whether  people  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  him,  they  listened. 

With  Justice  Holmes,  he  believed  deeply 
that  to  live  fully  one  must  take  part  in  the 
action  and  passion  of  his  times.  He  followed 
that  precept  to  the  utmost  and  for  him  the 
action  and  passion  of  his  times  was  a 
spectrum  covering  all  of  life. 

As  a  highly  visible  public  figure  for  more 
than  four  decades,  BUI  Douglas  was  In  the 
news  perhaps  more  than  most  officials.  Tet 
we  knew  him  as  a  very  private  person  who 
let  only  a  few  people  really  come  to  know 
him. 

It  is  this  private  person,  as  well  as  the 
public  man.  that  we  honor  today. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  who  differed 
with  him  on  Issues  mistakenly  described 
him  as  an  atheist  and  even  questioned  his 
belief  in  the  American  system.  This  shows 
how  terribly  wrong — even  absurd — percep- 
tions can  be.  He  was  a  true  believer,  a  Chris- 
tian. In  the  genuine  sense  and  his  opinions 
while  on  the  Court  reflect  his  firm  belief  in 
an  Almighty  God,  a  belief  Inculcated  by  his 
Presbyterian  minister-father  and  by  his 
mother. 

As  a  Judge.  <be  was  firm  In  keeping  the 
church-state  separation  under  the  Religion 
Clauses  of  the  First  Amendment,  but  this  in 
no  sense  came  from  hostility  toward  religion. 
Quite  the  contrary.  His  positions  stemmed 
from  a  profound  belief  that  to  protect  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  Governments  must 
keep  hands  off. 

Perhaps  nowhere  did  his  deep  rellg:lous  con- 
victions emerge  more  clearly  than  In  his 
opinion  in  Zorach  v.  Board  of  Education.  In 
upholding  the  New  York  statute  allowing  re- 
lease of  students  from  classes  to  take  part  in 
worship  or  religious  Instruction,  toe  wrote 
this: 

"We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  We  guar- 
antee the  freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooses. 
We  make  room  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  be- 
liefs and  creeds  as  the  spiritual  needs  of 
man  deem  necessary.  We  sponsor  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  government  that  shows  no 
partiality  to  any  one  group  and  that  lets  each 
flourish  according  to  the  zeal  of  its  adherents 
and  the  appeal  of  Its  dogma.  When  the  state 
encourages  religious  instruction  ...  it  fol- 
lows the  best  of  our  traditions.  For  It  then 
respects  the  religious  nature  of  our  people 
and  accommodates  ttoe  public  service  to  their 
spiritual  needs.  To  hold  that  (the  State) 
may  not  (do  this)  would  be  to  find  in  the 
Constitution  a  requirement  that  the  govern- 
ment show  a  callous  indifference  to  religious 


nesses,  the  Unitarians,  and  my  own  Presby- 
terians would  make  out  If  subjected  to  |ft 
test)." 

In  a  letter  to  Bill  Douglas  on  bis  retire- 
ment, signed  by  the  eight  remaining  Mem- 
bers of  the  Court,  we  paid  tribute  to  him  as 
a  unique  resource  for  the  Court  and  one  that 
may  never  again  be  present  at  the  Confer- 
ence table.  This  resotirce  was  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  c^lnlons  of  the  Court  go- 
ing back,  then  33  terms,  with  his  memory 
of  the  evolution  of  the  decisions  of  those 
cases. 

His  response  to  that  letter  was  typical  of 
the  less  well  known  side  of  this  uncommon 
man.  He  said.  "Your  letter  filled  my  heart 
with  overflowing  emotion."  Then  he  went 
on: 

"Those  who  start  down  a  water  course  (on 
a  canoe  trip)  may  be  strangers  at  the  begin- 
ning but  almost  invariably  are  close  friends 
at  the  end.  There  were  strong  headwinds  to 
overcome  and  there  were  rainy  as  well  as 
sunny  days.  The  portages  were  long  and  .  .  - 
some  were  very  strenuous,  but  there  was  al- 
ways a  pleasant  camp  .  .  .  (but]  Inevitably 
there  came  the  last  campfire.  the  last  break- 
fast cooked  .  .  .  The  greatest  such  journey  I 
have  made  has  been  with  you  my  colleagues 
who  were  strangers  at  the  start  but  warm 
and  fast  friends  at  the  end." 

We  who  knew  Bill  Douglas  well  could  see 
that  his  last  Illness  was,  to  him.  a  prepara- 
tion for  his  next  Journey,  and  he  accepted 
that  journey  as  a  part  of  God's  plan  for  hu- 
man existence.  He  approached  It  as  he  ap- 
proached countless  explorations  he  made 
into  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  strange 
and  unknown  lands  on  other  continents.  To 
him  this  was  but  another  new  experience, 
another  challenge,  another  Journey.  And  we 
know  he  was  not  one  to  shrink  from  new  ex- 
periences or  to  fear  the  unknown.  He  was 
fortified  by  the  firm  religious  beliefs  so  elo- 
quently revealed  in  his  opinions. 

At  a  dinner  celebrating  his  having  served 
longer  than  any  Justice,  he  reaffirmed  the 
creed  that  guided  his  life.  His  words  should 
fortify  all  of  us  In  the  days  ahead : 

"I  think  the  heart  of  America  is  sound:  I 
think  the  conscience  of  America  is  bright;  I 
think  the  future  of  America  Is  great." 

I  am  proud  to  Join  in  a  salute  to  William 
O.  Douglas,  a  unique  and  many  facetted  man 
and  notable  American. 
Comment  by  Dr.  Elson: 
"Mr.    Justice    Douglas    wrote    about    the 
next  Eong  as  follows: 

"  'Another  song  that  goes  way  back  to  my 
boyhood  was  one  that  Mother  and  Father 
used  to  sing.  Mother  was  a  soprano  vocalist 
in  the  church  and  Father  was  a  singing 
evangelist  when  he  began  his  career.  One 
song  that  they  liked  to  sing  was  "Shall  We 
Gather  at  the  River?"  If  this  is  not  the  exact 
title.  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  It,  as 
this  is  an  old  and  familiar  song.'  " 

"Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River?"  Robert 
Lowry. 

(Traditional  tune,  adopted  by  Aaron  Cope- 
land). 

Memorial  Tribute:  Former  Associate  Jus- 
tice Abe  Fortas. 

THE    HONORABLE    ABE    FORTAS 

BUI  Douglas  has  departed,  and  there  is  an 
emptiness  in  our  world. 

In  these  final  moments,  we  who  love  and 
revere  him,  seek  comfort  of  shared  recollec- 
tion of  the  man.  and  the  solace  that  we  may 


and  diversity  of  constructive  pursuits.  His  preferring  those  who     derive  from  recalling  his  legacy 

insn.tln.h1n    riirlnslfrxr    tnnlc     him    b.11     nver    the       6'""-»~'    »"•"•'    ""      —  r  °    .         .      .^  _  ...  .  .     ,. »   _    , 


insatiable  curiosity  took  him  all  over  the 
world  to  satisfy  his  urge  to  understand  other 
peoples,  to  know  their  ways  of  life,  their 
problems,  their  sufferings,  their  aspirations. 
His  lifelong  concern  for  our  natural  en- 
vironment led  him  to  study,  write  and  act  in 
this  area  long  before  the  term  "environ- 
mentalist" had  found  Its  way  into  the 
American  vocabulary.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  which  Is  now  a  National  Park,  Is 
but  one  of  the  more  visible  manifestations 


believe  in  no  religion  over  those  who  do  be- 
lieve .  . .  (Wle  find  no  constitutional  require- 
ment which  makes  It  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  be  hostUe  to  religion  and  to  throw 
its  weight  against  efforts  to  widen  the  effec- 
tive scope  of  religious  influence." 

In  his  partial  dissent  in  Wisconsin  v.  Yoder, 
he  questioned  any  test  of  religiosity,  saying: 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  toow  the  Catholics. 
Episcopalians,  the  Baptists.  Jehovah's  Wlt- 


It  is  not  easy;  he  was  not  a  demonstrative 
man;  and  the  entire  world  was  his  forum, 
and  all  of  its  people  were  the  objects  of  his 
efforts.  His  perspective  was  vast;  his  vUlon 
was  far-reaching:  from  a  tattered,  homeless 
vagrant  to  the  disorder  of  a  world  in  tur- 
moil. 

To  seek  the  measure  and  essence  of  the 
man.  we  must  go  beyond  the  law  which  was 
his  basic  Instrument.  We  must  go  far  beyond 
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the  volumes  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reporter 
which  enshrine  his  extraordinary  assertions 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  people.  We  must 
KO  bevond  the  nrrhlvAe  r\f  tKA  att/«,,.i4.iA»  ^^^ 


the  name  of  William  O.  Douglas  is  carved 
In  large  letters.  A  mother  and  father  and 
their   two  children  are  at   the  base   of  the 


These  were  Bill's  constituents.  He  was  their 
champion. 
I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  pres- 
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the  Impact  of  his  Ideas  and  the  Influence 
of  his  life  are  a  legacy  that  will  carry  deep 


quarrelled  with  his  God  although   he  may 
have  had  a  few  other  disagreements  along 


but  a  Supreme  Being,  he  said,  could  fashion 
one  who  can  laugh  and  cry  and  love,  mold  a 


Exchange  Commission  which  memorialize  his 
Insistence  that  all  of  mans  creations.  Includ- 
ing business  and  finance,  must  account  to 
the  service  of  society  and  Its  people.  We  must 
KO  beyond  the  records  of  his  remarkable  ca- 
reer at  Yale  and  Columbia  where  he  devised 
noval  and  effective  techniques  for  the  anal- 
ysts of  law  and  social  problems. 

We  must  go  far  beyond  all  of  this.  To  re- 
call to  our  minds  the  essence  of  our  friend, 
we  would  have  to  summon  his  friends — the 
ranch  hands  at  the  little  settlement  of 
Whistling  Jack,  and  at  Ooose  Prairie,  In  the 
state  of  Washington;  the  Indians  with  whom 
he  talked  and  fished  near  his  cabin  In  Los- 
tlne.  Oregon;  Rup  Singh,  the  mule  driver  in 
Central  Asia;  Yacoub  Blshara,  the  peasant  In 
Lebanon;  Rahul,  the  Himalayan  guide.  To 
him,  they  were  people — his  friends;  and  the 
world  that  he  fought  to  create  was.  In  his 
view,  a  world  which  would  bring  peace  and 
dignity  to  them,  too. 

We  would  have  to  go  to  his  beloved  moun- 
tains, to  the  wild  rivers,  to  the  peaceful 
paths  of  the  Olympla  Peninsula,  of  Mount 
Adams,  of  the  Wallowas,  and  of  our  own, 
neighboring  countryside.  We  would  have  to 
Journey  to  the  agricultural  station  at  Belts- 
vllle  to  see  the  rose  bushes,  made  sturdy  by 
cross-breeding  with  the  seeds  which  he 
brought  from  the  Himalayas.  We  would  have 
to  visit  Douglas'  collection  of  wild  flowers 
from  all  of  the  world,  which  he  gathered 
and  classified  and  preserved,  with  wonder 
and  amazement  at  God's  beauty,  and  grow- 
ing dismay  and  anger  at  man's  destructlve- 
ness. 

Tn  all  that  he  did,  Douglas  was  a  conser- 
vationist— a  conservationist  of  all  that  God 
has  created.  He  believed,  deeply  believed,  in 
people,  and  he  fiercely  resented  Infringement 
of  their  rights  and  their  dignity.  He  be- 
lieved, deeply  believed.  In  the  sanctity  of 
nature  and  nature's  wonders.  He  said,  "we 
deal  not  with  transitory  matters,  but  with 
the  earth  itself.  We  who  come  this  way  are 
merely  short-term  tenants." 

BUI  Douglas  was  my  beloved  teacher, 
friend  and  colleague  for  50  years.  We  shared 
Joys  and  sorrows;  triumph  and  disaster; 
achievement  and  defeat;  acclaim  and  calum- 
ny. He  was  a  man  of  quivering  sensitivi- 
ty; yet  he  unhesltantly  exposed  himself  to 
brutal  assault.  He  was  a  man  greatly  in 
need  of  love;  yet  his  life  was  devoted  to 
causes  which  Invited  controversy  and  in- 
cited outrageous  defamation. 

He  was  a  brave  man:  he  did  what  his 
mind  and  heart  directed,  although  he 
knew — with  devastating  clarity — that  he 
would  have  to  endure  suffering  and  torment, 
and  that  his  suffering  would  be  almost  un- 
endurable. 

Perhaps  It  Is  Inevitable  in  our  world  that 
true  greatness — the  capacity  to  create  to- 
morrow, to  Implant  In  a  primitive  world  the 
seeds  of  principle  that  may  flourish  In  a 
better  world  of  the  future:  Perhaps  it  is 
inevitable  that  pain  and  suffering  will  ac- 
company such   greatness. 

For  Douglas  was  tomorrow's  man.  He  saw 
the  world  from  the  eminence  of  a  lofty  mind 
and  exalted  conscience;  and  he  sought  to 
raise  the  world's  standards  to  the  level  of 
his  own  perception.  His  degree  of  success  Is 
remarkable;  his  failures  are  understand- 
able— for  he  was.  Indeed,  tomorrow's  man. 

I  recall  a  precept  of  which  has  was  fond: 
"Occupy  high  ground",  he  said.  And  so  he 
did. 

I  remember  Herblock's  cartoon  when 
Douglas  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  shows  the  crest  of  a  mountain  on  which 


AAiuuut,aiii,  iv^u&iii(^  up  Lo  Its  cresi.  mere, 
they  seem  to  say,  there  Is  the  high  ground 
where  Douglas  took  his  stand;  where  peo- 
ple may  live  In  the  beauty  and  freedom 
which  Douglas  claimed  as  humanity's  right. 
It  Is  extraordinary  to  realize  that,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  Douglas  was  a  leader  in 
every  one  of  mankind's  major  advances  to- 
wards the  summit :  towards  a  peaceful  world 
In  which  all  people — and  not  Just  some — 
have  the  blessings  of  personal  dignity  and 
freedom  from  oppression  or  economic  want: 
and  towards  a  world  in  which  the  earth  and 
all  of  its  beauties;  its  trees  and  mountains. 
Its  rivers  and  Its  atmosphere — are  carefully 
safeguarded  and  scriipulously  nurtured. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  of 
an  experience  that  I  do  not  understand:  On 
Sunday  morning,  as  I  stood  beside  the  bed 
on  which  lay  the  body  from  which  Douglas 
had  departed.  It  was  not  the  great  events  of 
his  life  which  came  to  my  mind.  Instead,  I 
saw  Douglas,  about  45  years  ago,  In  his  New 
Haven  house,  playfully  presiding  at  a  pre- 
tended meeting  of  the  mythical  Hunt  Club 
which  he  and  Thurman  Arnold  invented — 
when  you.  Bill  Junior  and  Millie  were  small 
children.  And  I  saw  Douglas,  who  fancied 
himself  a  great  outdoor  chef,  throwing  a 
preciously  expensive  steak  directly  on  a  char- 
coal fire,  at  a  cook-out  in  our  back  yard.  And 
I  saw  him  slyly  letting  us  know  that  it  was 
he  who  had  induced  our  Dean  at  Yale  to 
board  the  train  to  Boston  Instead  of  New 
York  where  the  Dean  was  scheduled  to  speak. 
And  I  saw  him  with  Cathy,  happily  striding 
along  the  C&O  Canal.  And  so,  I  recalled,  as 
I  hope  you  will,  the  moments  of  happiness 
and  not  of  grief. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  belongs  to  the  world, 
and  Its  people.  That  is  as  It  should  be.  But 
Bill  £>ougla8  also  belongs,  in  a  very  special 
way,  to  you  Cathy,  and  to  Bill  Junior  and 
Millie  and  his  grandchildren,  and  to  all  of 
us  who  loved  him. 

Memorial  Tribute:  The  Honorable  Clark 
M.  Clifford. 

THE  HONORABLE  CLARK  M.  CLffTORD 

In  the  early  summer  of  1945  Bill  Douglas 
entered  my  life.  He  became  an  Important, 
vital  and  continuing  Influence  for  36  years. 

Bill's  life  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  had 
worked  and  struggled  against  poor  health, 
poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity.  But  he 
forged  his  own  opportunities  and  was  emi- 
nently successful  In  demonstrating  his  keen- 
ness of  Intellect,  his  Incredible  industry  and 
his  willingness  to  find  new  solutions  to  old 
problems. 

BUI  was  a  restless  man.  He  was  always 
striving,  always  seeking,  always  looking  for 
new  dragons  to  slay.  His  enemies  were  in- 
justice. Intolerance  and  Inequality  of  free- 
dom. 

His  life  was  one  long  struggle  against  op- 
pression. It  was  a  battle  to  achieve  those 
fundamental  rights  in  which  he  believed  so 
deeply;  the  right  to  be  free  from  brutality, 
the  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  to  con- 
front one's  accuser,  and  the  right  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  charge  and  to  have  a  full 
chance  to  defend. 

BUI'S  convictions  were  deep  seated.  He  be- 
lieved m  the  right  to  speak  freely;  the  right 
to  worship  as  each  one  desired,  the  right 
to  be  let  alone,  and  the  supreme  law  of  our 
system:  the  principle  that  government  Is 
controlled  by  the  governed. 

ihese  precepts,  to  Bill,  do  not  exist  In  a 
vacuum.  They  were  not  glittering  generaldties 
that  were  sterile  and  academic. 

They  involved  people.  Poor  people.  Sick 
people.  Underprivileged  and  undernourished 
people.  Oppressed  people.  People  of  foreign 
extraction. 


ent  wnen  Bin  entered  tne  uates  or  tne  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

The  turnout  m'.ist  have  been  remarkable, 
even  by  heavenly  standards.  His  admirers 
would  be  numbered,  not  In  the  hundreds, 
not  In  the  thousands,  but  in  the  tens  of 
millions. 

And  so  It  is  on  this  earth.  Each  one  of  us 
Is  freer,  each  one  of  us  Is  safer,  and  each 
one  of  us  is  stronger — because  of  this  man. 

I  do  not  know  If,  by  today's  standards,  Bill 
would  be  called  a  religious  man. 

He  certainly,  however,  would  qualify  un- 
der the  direction  given  by  the  wise  prophet 
IsalBh  when  he  said: 

"Learn  to  do  well,  seek  ludgment,  relieve 
the  0D"ressed,  Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow." 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  my 
resoects  to  Bill's  widow,  Cathy. 

What  a  magnificent  figure  she  has  been 
through  these  last  dlflicult  and  tortured 
months.  Kind  and  considerate,  supportive 
and  solicitous,  courageous  and  loving — she 
has  stood  taller  each  passing  day. 

May  God's  grace  be  upon  her  and  may  she 
have  peace. 

I  have  a  favorite  poem  which  I  have  long 
thought.  aopUes  with  soeclal  relevance  to 
BUI.  whom  I  have  loved  so  well. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  with  it.  It  is  en- 
titled: 

"Up-Hn,L" 
Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way? 

Yes.  to  the  very  end. 
Will  the  day's  Journey  take  the  whole  long 
day? 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  Is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow,  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must   I  knock,  or  call  when  Just  in 
sight? 
They  will   not  keep  you  waiting  at  that 
door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 
Yea,  beris  for  all  who  come. 

— Christina  Oeorgina  Rossetti, 

(1830-1894.) 

Comment  by  Dr.  Elson : 

"Hearing  the  next  number  by  the  Army 
Chorus  surely  will  be  enhanced  by  giving 
attention  to  this  note  from  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las In  a  letter  written  to  me  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

'And  then  from  my  hobo  days,  I  knew  the 
famous  songwriter  Woody  Guthrie  who  wrote 
a  song  called.  "This  Land  is  Your  Land,  This 
Land  Is  My  Land".  It  represents  not  a  social- 
ist dream  of  mine,  but  many  of  the  freedoms 
that  are  explicit  or  implicit  in  the  Consti- 
tution, such  as  the  right  to  move  from  place 
to  place,  to  look  for  a  Job  or  to  establish 
a  new  home,  and  the  right  to  move  Interstate 
without  payment  of  a  fee.  as  some  states 
within  the  last  thirty  years  have  tried  to 
impose.  Tn  other  words,  It  expressed  the  va- 
grancy Issue  as  I  have  expressed  It  and  as 
It  has  become  Ingrained  In  the  law.  (See  my 
opinion  expressed  In  405  US  156,  Papchristou, 
et  ai  V.  City  of  JacVsonville.) '  " 

"This  Land  is  Your  Land":  Woody  Guthrie. 

Memorial  Tribute:  Sidney  M.  Davis,  Es- 
quire. 

SIDNET     M.     OAVIS,     ESQUIRE 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  bom  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  his  life  encom- 
passed most  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 


into  the  centuries  ahead. 

He  engaged  his  life  always  in  the  pursuit 
of  great  causes.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to 
be  remembered  as  one  who  made  the  earth 
more  beautiful.  He  will  also  be  remembered 
as  one  who  made  this  country  more  free, 
more  Just  and  more  civilized. 

He  was  an  introverted  and  private  man 
who  led  an  active  and  pubUc  life,  a  peaceful 
man  who  lived  with  conflict  and  a  quiet  man 
who  would  not  hold  bis  silence. 

His  energy  and  vitality  were  immense.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  once  said  that  life  is  like  an 
electrical  system  which  derives  its  quality 
from  the  current  that  runs  through  the 
wires.  No  stroneer  current  ever  ran  tlirough 
any  man  than  through  Bill  Douglas.  And  if 
ever  a  man  lived  his  life  to  the  fullest,  he 
did. 

He  led  an  extraordinary  and  useful  life 
filled  with  achievement,  adventure  and  ac- 
complishment and  he  carried  it  off  with  dig- 
nity and  sensitivity. 

He  was  a  tall,  big-boned  man  with  a  shock 
of  carelessly  combed  hair  turning  from  sandy 
to  Fllver  as  the  years  went  by.  His  face,  lined 
and  furrowed  even  as  a  young  man,  grew 
craggy  and  dee-'ly  creased  with  character.  He 
could  flash  a  wicked  grin,  reflecting  a  dry  and 
salty  sense  of  humor,  and  his  talk  was  in 
accents  of  the  far  west.  When  engrossed  in 
conversation,  he  would  paw  at  his  face  with 
a  large  hand  as  though  brushing  an  obtru- 
sive fly  from  his  forehead.  His  clothes  forever 
bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  habitual 
indifference. 

His  appearance  was  quintessentlally 
American.  Sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  his  judge's  robes,  scratching 
the  side  of  his  head  and  restlessly  rocking  in 
his  black  chair,  he  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  Remington  cowboy. 

He  was  lean  and  spare  and  tough,  both 
physically  and  Intellectually.  His  dear  friend. 
Judge  Jerome  Prank,  once  described  him  as 
the  coldest  mind  and  the  warmest  heart  In 
Western  civilization.  Fy>r  although  he  gov- 
erned his  emotions  firmly,  he  viras  a  senti- 
mental and  kind  man. 

He  had  more  than  his  share  of  what  his 
Scottish  forebears  called  the  "bite  of  Inwlt", 
a  highly  charged  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
and  a  large  conscience. 

The  guiding  force  of  his  life  was  the  prin- 
ciple that  "beaten  paths  are  for  beaten  men". 
Bin  Douglas  preferred  always  to  break  a  path 
rather  than  to  follow  one. 

He  wrote  extensively  for  the  Court.  But 
while  he  regarded  writing  for  the  majority 
as  a  duty,  writing  in  dissent  was  for  him  not 
only  an  obligation  of  conscience  but  a  happy 
luxury  as  well. 

His  years  on  the  Court  were  a  recurrent 
Invocation  of  those  libertarian  principles 
which  In  his  conception  lay  at  the  very  heart 
of  American  constitutionalism.  He  cared 
deeply  about  the  need  to  preserve  and  ex- 
pand constitutional  precepts  of  unfettered 
speech,  and  of  fair  procedures  and  fair  play, 
especially  for  those  with  limited  means  who 
were  confronted  with  great  public  or  private 
power. 

He  was  as  resolute  and  tenacious  and  brave 
In  the  expression  of  his  beliefs  as  he  was  in 
the  way  he  lived  his  life.  And  he  dared, 
always,  to  be  himself. 

That  he  was  a  privately  religious  man 
astonished  even  some  of  his  closest  friends. 
When  Thoreau  was  on  his  death  bed,  his 
friends  brought  a  minister  to  see  him.  "Why 
have  you  come  sir?"  asked  the  dying  man. 
"Mr.  Thoreau,"  said  the  minister,  "I've  come 
to  help  you  make  your  peace  with  God". 
"Oh?"  said  Thoreau,  "I  hadn't  known  there 
had    been    a    quarrel".    Bill    Douglas    never 


tne  way. 

But  with  It  all.  the  strength  of  his  beliefs 
and  the  Indomitable  force  of  his  character 
were  deeply  Imbedded  in  the  personality  of 
a  man  to  whom  heart  and  feeling  were  no 
strangers.  He  was  a  warm  and  loving  man 
to  his  friends  and  was  loved  in  turn  by  them. 

BiU  Douglas  lived  well  and  he  died  hard. 
He  was  a  great  Justice  and  a  good  man  and 
he  shaped  his  times  and  touched  the  hearts 
of  many  of  us.  The  fiavor  and  memory  of  him 
will  stay  with  us  for  a  long  time  and  life 
will  somehow  be  lonelier  and  darker  with- 
out him. 

(Sidney  Davis  is  a  New  York  attorney  and 
a  professor  at  Princeton  University) . 

Memorial  Tribute:  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid. 
Journalist. 

MR.    ERIC   SEVAREID 

Much  better  authorities  than  I  have 
spoken  of  Bill's  mammoth  labors  for  freedom 
under  law.  I  wUl  not  dwell  on  that,  but  say 
only  two  things  about  it.  He  was  so  pas- 
sionate about  clvU  liberties  because  he  un- 
derstood clearly  that  they  are  their  own  de- 
fense, can  be  defended  only  as  long  as  we 
still  have  them.  And,  without  them  in  Amer- 
ica, even  peace  in  the  world  Itself  would 
likely  vanish.  If  both  superpowers  were 
closed  and' paranoid,  censored  societies  vrith 
secrecy  the  rule,  surely  the  tensions  in  the 
world  would  become  explosively  unbearable. 

I  think  BUI  Douglas  felt  that,  if  he  did 
not  express  it  Just  that  way. 

The  marvelous  freedom  he  discovered  as  a 
very  young  man  was  something  else — free- 
dom from  personal  fears.  Repeatedly,  as  a 
boy,  sometimes  hanging  by  his  numbed 
finger  tips  to  a  mountain  ledge  above  an 
abyss,  he  cauterized  his  fear.  When  the  pain 
was  gone,  fear  was  gone  and  he  felt  forever 
healed. 

When  a  man  so  wins,  he  wrote,  there 
comes  an  exquisite  moment,  a  sense  of 
austerity,  a  feeling  of  peace.  It  is  then,  he 
said,  that  a  man  discovers  the  power  of  his 
soul  to  carry  him  on. 

It  was  the  mountains  that  did  this  for  him, 
and  before  that  the  trauma  of  his  father's 
untimely  death,  the  devotion  of  his  remark- 
able mother,  the  conquest  of  illness  and  the 
things  he  saw  that  laid  the  first  embers  of 
a  lifelong  fire  of  rage  against  poverty  and  Ig- 
norance, injustice  and  power  abused. 

The  other  day  I  took  down  again  from  the 
shelf  his  thirty  year  old  book  on  men  and 
mountains.  I  had  forgotten  that  he  had  in- 
scribed It  to  me.  In  1950.  He  wrote  on  the 
fly  leaf,  "In  appreciation  of  his  contribution 
to  these  pages."  I  could  think  of  no  specific 
contribution  of  mine.  We  had  never  talked 
much  directly  about  boyhood  and  poverty 
and  wilderness.  But  we  were  neighbors  then, 
over  in  Virginia:  he  had  read  some  things  of 
mine  about  youth  and  the  wUds  and  the 
pain  and  fright  of  trying  to  test  oneself,  so 
often  foolishly.  I  think  he  felt  I  understood 
that  part  of  him,  at  least,  If  not,  in  clear 
measure,  his  huge  meaning  for  our  collective 
life  as  a  society  in  law. 

In  any  case,  to  me  his  friendship  was  an 
honor,  a  blessing. 

Not  so  long  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
at  his  father's  funeral  in  that  mountain 
country  the  minister  said  to  the  small  l>oy, 
"You  must  now  be  a  man,  sonny." 

What  a  man  he  was.  But  In  all  men  who 
are  men,  some  part  remains  the  small  boy. 
The  thrill  and  wonder  of  natural  surround- 
ings never  left  him:  the  feeling  only  mel- 
lowed and  developed  religious  overtones. 
Every  time  he  made  it  to  a  mountain  top 
and  looked  about  the  splendid  wcM-ld  of  blue 
and  white  he  felt  the  presence  of  a  Supreme 
Being:  yet  he  felt  that  man  himself  was  the 
most  exciting  of  all  God's  creatures.  What 


soul  that  can  aspire  to  the  stars  and  a  heart 
that  can  sacrifice  all  for  an  Idea  or  a  loved 
one. 

How  Ignorant,  those  critics  who  thought 
Justice  Douglas  an  Irreverent  and  worldly 
man. 

It  is  some  effort  to  mourn  his  death  be- 
cause his  life  was  such  a  rejoicing.  He  loved 
the  very  names  on  that  western  land,  those 
wonderful  names  from  our  folk  learning — 
Bumping  River,  Lodgepole,  Cougar  Creek. 
Crystal  Mountain,  Chinook  Pass.  Old  Snowy 
and  Devils  Horn  and  Ooose  Prairie.  No  prairie 
at  all,  of  course,  to  anyone  from  North  Da- 
kota like  me. 

I  fooled  a  bit  with  a  fly  rod  on  the  Bump- 
ing River  as  BUI  watched  In  silence  and  an 
old  saying  occurred  to  me.  I  said  to  him, 
"Trout  live  only  In  beautiful  places — and  so 
do  you."  He  liked  that.  He  grinned  that  wide, 
country  boy  grin  and  pulled  at  that  coun- 
try boy  cowlick  that  would  never  stay 
combed. 

His  person  Inhabited  the  beautiful  places: 
so  did  his  mind  and  his  spirit. 

How  he  loved  this  country  and  how  be 
worried  about  it.  like  an  anxious  parent. 
What  he  wrote  thirty  years  ago  I  think  he 
must  have  stUl  felt,  at  the  end: 

"We  need  a  faith,"  he  said,  "the  faith  of 
our  fathers.  We  need  a  faith  for  which  it 
would  be  glory  to  die.  Only  If  we  have  such 
a  faith  are  we  free  to  live." 

America,  Freedom,  Douglas.  A  Triumvirate. 
A  Trinity. 

Pastor's  Tribute  (prepared  for  the  service 
but  not  delivered  during  the  service). 

From  the  very  beginning  the  vital  forces, 
the  Inner  being  of  William  O.  Douglas 
seemed  to  be  fused  with  elemental  and  eter- 
nal things.  His  life  seemed  at  one  with  the 
earth,  the  sky,  woodlands,  brooks,  lakes, 
canals,  trails  and  mountain  peaks.  The 
springs  of  his  life  seemed  to  synchronize 
with  nature.  He  was  part  of  it.  meshed  with 
it,  inseparable  from  it. 

He  was  a  P  K — a  preacher's  kid — as  we 
sometimes  say.  His  father  came  out  of  the 
community  of  Plctou,  Nova  Scotia  whose 
citizens,  Scottish  of  the  Scots,  hlghlanders 
and  Gaelic  speaking,  were  descended  from 
the  Immigrants  who  arrived  on  one  of  the 
several  voyages  of  the  sloop.  Hector.  Colin 
Dougias,  his  great  grandfather  arrived  in 
1773  with  180  people  in  30  families. 

The  theology  of  John  Calvin  was  cogen- 
Ital  to  the  citizens  of  Pictou. 

Justice  Douglas  was  steeped  in  the  truths 
of  the  English  Bible,  absorbed  In  home  and 
church  and  he  often  said  that  the  view  of 
reality,  of  man  and  duty  and  destiny  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  Biblical  view. 

WUllam  O.  Douglas  was  very  religious  in 
the  real — the  profound  sense.  He  did  not 
parade  his  piety.  He  was  dignified  but  not 
pompous,  reverent  without  ploeity — warm 
friendly,  sensitive — a  true  human  being. 

If  you  asked  him  the  purpose  of  life  he 
would  probably  reply  in  the  terms  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  learned  in  boyhood,  "The 
chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  en- 
Joy  Him  forever."  In  that  faith  we  rest  him 
and  in  it  we  find  hope. 

"Let  us  pray : " 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  mercies  and  Giver 
of  all  comfort,  deal  graciously,  we  pray  Thee, 
with  all  those  who  mourn  this  day,  that 
casting  every  care  on  Thee,  they  may  know 
the  consolation  of  Thy  love,  the  healing  of 
TTiy  grace,  and  the  ccmpanlonshlp  of  Thy 
presence.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

O  Eternal  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  the  pre- 
cious memories  which  cluster  about  this 
hour,  for  moments  of  triumph  and  moments 
of  suffering.  Give  us  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to 
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feel  the  Invincible  faith,  the  undefeated 
courage,  the  unconquerable  love  revealed  to 
us  In  Thy  servant,  William.  Grant  us  some- 
thing of  his  faith,  his  courage,  his  hope  in 
any  trial  that  may  come  to  us.  Bless  \as, 
henceforth,  with  an  ever  abiding  sense  of 
his  presence.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
Amen. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  Ood,  before  whom 
the  generations  rise  and  pass  away,  we  thank 
Thee  for  thy  servant  William.  We  thank  Thee 
for  his  goodly  heritage,  his  love  of  life,  his 
zeal  for  knowledge,  his  devotion  to  nature, 
his  defense  of  personal  freedom,  his  evange- 
lism for  human  rights,  his  massive  gifts  to 
Jurisprudence,  his  guardianship  of  the  Con- 
stitution, his  gifts  of  friendship  to  i>eople  of 
many  natloi^,  his  Incisive  mind  and  fervent 
heart,  and  for  his  fidelity  to  the  higher  law 
of  God. 

Suffer  us  not  to  miss  the  glory  of  this 
hour.  May  some  new  resolution  arise  In  us 
that  we  may  be  true  as  he  was  true,  that  we 
may  serve  our  country  and  our  God  all  the 
days  of  our  lives  and  leave  the  world  better 
for  having  lived  in  It.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

And  now,  O  Father,  who  doest  all  things 
well,  with  thankful  hearts  that  Thou  hast 
given  him  to  us  for  a  season,  we  give  Thy 
servant,  William,  back  to  Thy  tender  care, 
until  the  shadows  flee  away,  and  the  brighter 
day  dawns,  when  the  visible  and  Invisible  are 
as  one  In  Thy  higher  kingdom.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

"Psalm  Twenty-three"  Scottish  Psalter — 
Crlmmon. 

MSO  Michael  Miller,  Soloist 

Benediction : 

Go  In  peace,  be  kindly  disposed  one  to  an- 
other, and  may  the  blessing  of  God's  love  go 
with  you  and  remain  In  you. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love 
of  Ood  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  with  you  this  day  and  ever  more. 

Amen. 

The  Organ  Postlude. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  PERSONNEL  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  H.R.  5168,  which  the 
clerk  will  now  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  S168)  to  extend  certain  ex- 
piring provisions  of  law  relating  to  personnel 
management  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun,  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  that  suggestion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
unfuiimous-consent  order  which  has  been 
entered,  there  is  a  provision  for  taking 
up  the  Schmitt  amendment.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Will  the  Chair  please  inform  Senators 
what  the  time  allocation  is  on  the 
Schmitt  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minut£3. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  that  on  each  side,  or  is 
that  thirty  minutes  total? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total  of 
15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Who  controls  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  wishes  to  be  recognized,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  amendment  will  not 
take  the  full  time  allocated,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  get  on  with  other  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief 
opening  statement? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  my  time,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  be  able 
to  retain  more  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  5168  is  to  extend  the  expired 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Armed 
Forces  personnel  management. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  following: 

First.  Extends  the  authorization  of  an 
increase  for  1  year  in  the  number  of  Air 
Force  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels 
allowed  under  current  law,  which  ex- 
pired September  30,  1979; 

Second.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
maintain  current  personnel  practices  in 
certain  areas  through  September  1980; 

Third.  Extends  authority  for  spot  pro- 
motions of  certain  Navy  lieutenants  and 
allows  temporary  Marine  Corps  general 
ofHcers  to  sit  on  major  general  selection 
boards; 

Fourth.  Authorizes  reserve  enlisted 
members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  to 
retire  at  20  years  of  service  and  receive 
an  immediate  retirement  annuity; 

Fifth.  Removes  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Chaplains  of  the  Navy  from  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel; 

Sixth.  Authorizes  advance  payment 
upon  registration  of  an  allotment  for 
dependents,  within  60  days  prior  to  de- 
ployment of  a  unit;  and 

Seventh.  Authorizes  reserve  officers  in 
the  Army  serving  in  high  level  active 
duty  positions  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  retire  at  the  grades  of  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  served. 


Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  thli 
bill  are  quite  narrow  and  temporary. 
They  are  only  intended  as  an  extension 
of  current  law  until  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  go  into  effect. 

The  DOPMA  bill,  S.  1918.  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  but  has  not  yet 
gone  to  conference  with  the  House.  As 
DOPMA  contains  the  bulk  of  new  law 
effecting  persormel  management  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  continuation  of  current  law 
contained  in  H.R.  5168  in  the  meantime. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

DP     AMENDMENT     NO.     956 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  private  sector  rep- 
resentation on  International  Telecommu- 
nications Conferences  and  Meetings) 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  U.S.  DELE- 
GATIONS TO  INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMDNI- 
CATIONS  CONFERENCES  AND   MEETINGS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  202, 
203,  205.  207,  and  208  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  representa- 
tives from  the  private  sector  on  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  an  International  tele- 
communications conference  or  meeting  who 
is  specifically  designed  to  speak  on  behalf  of. 
or  otherwise  represent,  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  at  such  Conference  or  meeting, 
with  respect  to  a  particular  matter,  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  head  of  dele- 
gation to  each  such  conference  or  meeting 
or  other  designee  of  the  Secretary,  certifies 
that — 

(1)  no  government  employee  on  the  dele- 
gation is  as  well  qualified  to  represent  United 
States  interests,  and 

(2)  such  designation  serves  the  national 
interest. 

(b)  All  such  representatives  shall  have  on 
file  with  the  Department  of  State,  the  finan- 
cial disclosure  report  required  for  special 
government  employees. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Inter- 
national telecommunications  conferences 
and  meetings  Involving  international  tele- 
communications matters  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  conferences  and  meetings  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union 
(ITU),  the  International  Consultative  Com- 
mittees for  Radio  and  for  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  (CCIR  and  CCITT) ,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  E^iropean  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD) ,  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (UNESCO),  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Satellite  Organi- 
zation (INTELSAT),  and  the  International 
Maritime  Satellite  Organization  (INMAR 
SAT). 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
expire  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10  of  last  year,  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization    bill    which    allowed   the 
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Secretary  of  State  to  designate  private 
individuals  to  speak  on  behalf  and  for 
the  United  States  at  the  World  Admin- 
istrative Radio  Conference  which  has 
just  concluded  in  Geneva  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was 
to  draw  upon  the  expertise  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  we  traditionally  have, 
especially  since  the  topic  of  telecommu- 
nications is  one  of  such  a  technical 
nature  and  such  broad  implications  to 
both  our  defense  and  our  commercial 
activities. 

The  experience  of  the  WARC  confer- 
ence demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate's  action  and  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  adopting  this  amendment. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on 
the  various  issues  before  the  conference 
was  argued  far  more  persuasively  and 
effectively  than  would  be  otherwise  by 
drawing  upon  the  expertise  in  both  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  proposing  an 
amendment  to  this  pending  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  same  authority  for  all  tele- 
communications conferences  and  meet- 
ings for  a  period  of  1  year.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment  at  this  time  is 
that  there  will  be  many  such  conferences 
and  meetings  in  the  coming  year  and 
delegations  are  being  formed  now  for 
those  conferences. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared  by 
the  Department  of  State  as  well  as  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  Commerce  Committee  is  consider- 
ing this  type  of  amendment  within  the 
bills  dealing  with  communications.  How- 
ever, these  bills  will  not  come  before  the 
Senate  until  later  this  year  and,  there- 
fore, the  necessity  of  at  least  covering 
this  issue  for  1980. 

It  is  important  in  the  delicate  nego- 
tiations of  telecommunications  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  flexibility  in  pro- 
viding the  type  of  expertise  which  is 
needed  for  successful  negotiations. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment  which  basically 
waives  certain  provisions  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  law  so  that  the  private 
sector  can  support  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  in  conferences  of  this 
kind, 

I  am  happy  to  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
question  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico: 
This  is  the  same  amendment  that  was 
proposed  back  in  December  shortly  be- 
fore we  adjourned  and  that  was  ac- 
cepted unanimously  by  the  Senate  to 
the  doctors  pay  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  same  amendment  and  the 
reason  for  offering  it  at  this  time  is  just 
to  insure,  as  I  have  said  several  weeks 
ago,  that  this  provision  can  be  adopted 
in  at  least  one  of  the  measures  before 
the  conference.  The  Department  of 
State,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  many  also  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives feel  that  this  should  happen, 
and  we  are  just  trying  to  cover  ourselves 
so  we  can  proceed  in  these  conferences 
with  all  available  expertise. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
specifically  authorized  to  be  offered  to 
this  bill  under  the  previously  enacted 
and  agreed  upon  unanimous-consent 
request.  It  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  but 
because  it  is  part  of  the  overall  imanl- 
mous-consent  request  the  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  consider  it  under  that  request. 

We  have  already  accepted  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  there  is 
no  objections  from  either  side  of  the 
aisle  on  this  amendment.  Unless  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  has  any  reservation 
from  the  minority  side,  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly know  of  no  objections. 

I  solicit  from  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
if  he  is  aware  of  any  objections  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
am  happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  do  so  also. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  someone  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  or  someone  in  the  Chamber  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  this  amendment,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  see  no  one  who 
wishes  to  speak.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  9S7 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  comparability 
pay  of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  the  President's  alternative  pay  plan) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) for  himself  and  Mr.  Matsunaca  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
957. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Mr.  Schmitt,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any 
pay  grade  with  respect  to  which  an  adjust- 
ment was  made  for  the  first  pay  period  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1979,  under  section 
1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
Increased,  effective  for  the  first  pay  period  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1980,  to  the 
rate  for  such  pay  grade  which  would  have 
been  payable  by  reason  of  such  adjustment 
If  the  President  had  not  submitted  an  alter- 
native pay  plan  under  section  6305(c)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  such 
adjustment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any 
pay  grade  the  rate  for  which  Is  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
101(c)  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 


for  the  fiscal  year  1980.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  12,  1979. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  is  this 
amendment  germane  to  the  Schmitt 
amendment?  I  raise  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness. I  raise  an  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First  of 
all,  a  point  of  order  cannot  be  raised 
against  this  amendment  until  all  the  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  much  time  is  there  on 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
hours. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  request  it 
was  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  could  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  bill.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any- 
thing in  this  unanimous-consent  request 
about  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Schmitt  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  providing  for  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  did  not 
necessarily  say  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
language  in  the  order  reads  "An  amend- 
ment on  which  there  shall  be  4  hours,  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado." 
It  does  not  say  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
the  understanding  of  the  Senate.  That 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  imanimous- 
consent  request.  Is  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair?  Then  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
time  has  expired  a  point  of  order  will  not 
Ue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  All  right.  At  the  appro- 
priate time  I  will  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  object  to  a  quorum  call.  The 
quorum  call  is  in  order. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  May  I  ask  to  whom 
is  the  time  charged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEIvT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HEFLm).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In 
order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
again,  without  any  business  having  been 
transacted,  and  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  anybody. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  it  the 
majority  leader's  suggestion  that  that 
same  provision  apply  to  all  quorum  calls 
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that  may  be  necessary  during  the  course 
of  debate  on  this  amendment? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  just  this 


one. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  it  in  this  case,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it  should  not  apply 
equally  to  both.  So,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  ask  that  if  the  majority 
leader  would  be  willing  to  say  that  during 
the  consideration  of  this  amendment 
quonun  calls  shall  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  that  is  allotted  for  debate  on  the 
amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that 
the  time  be  allotted  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  respectfully, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  at  all  to  bum  up  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN),  but  I  cannot  agree  to  that.  I 
have  speakers  scheduled  to  use  the  time 
that  has  been  allocated  to  my  side.  So  I 
think  either  the  Senator  should  charge 
the  quorum  call  to  his  time  or  agree  to 
my  earlier  suggestion  that  further  quo- 
nna  calls  from  this  point  forward  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  agree  that  all  quorum 
calls  from  now  on  will  not  be  charged  to 
either  side.  I  am  simply  trying  to  help 
both  sides. 

Right  now  we  are  in  a  quagmire,  try- 
ing to  get  some  understanding  as  to 
what  was  meant  by  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  I  am  trying  to  keep  a 
quorum  call  from  being  charged  to  ei- 
ther side,  trying  to  protect  both  sides. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  to  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader  that  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  in  a 
quagmire.  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
and  the  Chair  ruled  on  a  suggested  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  can  argue 
that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  anvthing  back  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  neither 
side  can  agree,  the  time  will  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  any  request 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  Sena- 
tors  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  any  suggestion  for  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  possible  to  ask  the  Senators 
to  get  back  to  their  seats? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  spoken  loud  enough.  I  said 
I  do  not  request  any  quorum  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  we  dispense  with  the  order 
for  proceeding  under  the  quonun  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  quorum  call  in  progress  now. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  President,  may  I  a£k  how  much 
time  has  been  used  by  the  quorum  call 
and  reconfirm  the  amount  of  time  re- 
maining to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
four  minutes  and  5  seconds. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  And  the  time  re- 
maining to  each  side  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  120  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  96  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  has 
been  presented  at  the  desk,  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  have  not  already  done  so, 
I  will  ask  that  we  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment,  and  I  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  already  been  read. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  presented  is.  in 
my  judgment,  absolutely  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  the  all-volunteer  force. 
If  it  is  adopted,  it  will  represent,  in  my 
view,  the  most  important  single  step 
which  we  can  take  this  year  to  strength- 
en our  national  defense.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  associated  in  this  effort  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca)  who  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  volunteer  Army,  and  indeed 
along  with  a  former  colleague  of  mine, 
Bill  Steiger,  of  Wisconsin,  is  known  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  all-volunteer 
concept. 

The  purpose  of  the  Armstrong-Matsu- 
naga  amendment  is  to  lift  the  pay  cap 
which  the  administration  has  imposed 
upon  military  pay.  Our  amendment  will 
simply  lift  military  pay  from  the  7  per- 
cent cap  proposed  by  the  President  to  the 
10.41  percent  which  the  President's  pay 
agent  has  certified  to  be  required  to 
meet  the  comparability  standards  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  encouraging  to 
me  that  so  many  distinguished  Mcnbers 
of  this  body  are  united  in  the  belief  that 
we  must  provide  a  genu-ne  cost-of-living 
increase  to  the  men  and  women  who  de- 
fend our  country.  I  think  that  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  the  country  among  service 
personnel  and  other  observers  indicates 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it,  this  is  an  issue 
of  the  utmost  significance  to  our  coun- 
try. The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  each  of  the  service  chiefs  have 
identified  manpower  as  either  the  most 
serious  or  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  our  national  security 
as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  ever,  all 
of  the  services  failed  to  meet  their  re- 
cruiting goals.  In  the  first  10  months  of 
the  1979  fiscal  year,  the  Army  experi- 
enced a  shortfall  of  17.4  percent  in  Its 
recruiting  goal.  The  Marine  Corps,  Navy. 


and  Air  Force  recruited  only  93.  94.  and 
96  percent  of  their  respective  goals  in 
the  same  period.  The  recently  publicized 
recruiting  scandals  indicate  that  the 
Army's  recruiting  problems  may  be  even 
more  severe  than  these  statistics  alone 
might  indicate. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  also  discovering 
that  a  steadily  increasing  percentage  of 
those  they  do  recruit  are  unsuitable  for 
military  service  and  must  be  discharged 
before  their  enlistments  expire.  Com- 
pounding the  problem  is  that  the  learn- 
ing skills  of  those  who  are  attracted  to 
our  military  service  and  who  do  serve 
out  their  terms  of  enlistment  is  declin- 
ing. 

Nearly  50  percent  of  all  male  volun- 
teers test  mentally  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  U.S.  population  compared  to  32  per- 
cent in  1964.  Army  training  manuals  are 
being  rewritten  downward  from  an  11th 
to  an  8th  grade  reading  level.  This  is  a 
very  serious  development  in  an  Army 
where  a  corporal  who  commands  a  tank 
is  responsible  for  a  more  complex  piece 
of  machinery  than  the  fighter  planes 
which  were  flown  by  college  graduates 
during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  President,  the  front  page  of  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  carries  a  story 
under  the  headline.  "  'GI  Proficiency  at 
Low  Level.'  New  Study  Says." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  this  article  which  under- 
scores so  dramatically  the  decline  in  the 
capability  of  our  military  units  as  a  re- 
sult of  declining  personnel  standards  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GI'S   PHOFICtENCT   At  LOW  LEVIX.   NEW  STXTBT 

Says 
(By  John  J.  Flalka) 

An  unreleased  Army  study,  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  ever  taken  of 
the  fighting  quality  of  the  all-volunteer 
Army,  concludes  that  "the  overall  level  of 
much  Army  training  and  proficiency  may  be 
low." 

The  study  shows  that,  while  Congress  and 
the  Pentagon  are  In  the  process  of  buying 
and  fielding  some  $61  billion  of  supersophls- 
tlcated  new  equipment,  Army  units  In  the 
field  are  having  severe  difficulty  learning  to 
maintain  and  accurately  fire  the  tanks  and 
air  defense  systejus  they  have. 

A  major  psa't  of  the  problem,  according  to 
the  12-volume  study — which  cost  $3CK),0(X) 
and  took  two  years  to  complete — Is  that  the 
Intelligence  level  of  many  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers manning  tanks  and  air  defense  systems 
may  be  too  low  to  operate  them  at  the  Army's 
standards  for  combat-ready  performance. 

The  study,  called  the  "Army  Training 
Study,"  concludes  that  the  crews  are  unable 
to  remember  or  retain  knowledge  learned  in 
basic  training  once  they  reach  the  field.  "The 
only  demographic  variable  significantly  re- 
lated to  retention."  the  study  adds,  "was 
mental  category." 

The  survey  directly  contradicts  many  of 
the  basic  assumptions  of  the  suoposedly 
"professional"  all-volunteer  Army.  The  prob- 
lem in  the  field,  it  states.  Is  compounded  by 
corporals  and  sergeants  who  know  little 
more  than  the  new  privates  they  are  sup- 
posed to  train  and  by  a  high  level  of  "turbu- 
lence," constant  reassignment*  and  other 
extraneous  activities  which  cut  sharply  into 
available  training  time  for  combat  units. 
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The  study  was  completed  a  year  ago.  It 
involves  36  tests  involving  thousands  of 
soldiers  In  all  16  divisions  of  the  active  Army. 
After  being  reviewed  by  then-Army  chief  of 
staff  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  It  was  stamped 
"for  official  use  only."  a  classification  below 
secrecy  levels  that,  nevertheless,  prevents  Its 
public  disclosure. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  study,  obtained  by 
The  Washington  Star,  states:  "Analysis 
across  all  respondents  indicates  one  overrid- 
ing conclusion — there  has  been  little  per- 
ceived change  In  the  training  environment 
since  1971.  The  environment  Is  still  seen  as 
hostile  to  the  conduct  of  'good'  training." 

MANY  FLUNKED  TESTS 

Some  examples  of  the  problems  described 
in  the  survey: 

Among  a  sample  of  1.288  M60  tank  crew- 
men studied.  28  percent  of  the  tank  gunners 
tested  In  the  United  States  and  21  percent 
of  the  gunners  tested  on  NATO  duty  in  Ger- 
many "did  not  know  where  to  aim  when 
using  battleslghts."  The  M60  Is  the  Army's 
main  battle  tank. 

Prom  their  performance  on  the  target 
range,  the  tank  crews  were  found  to  average 
40  to  50  percent  below  the  level  of  skill  re- 
quired by  Army  standards  for  combat  readi- 
ness. In  one  sample  group  of  52  tanks  test- 
ed, all  of  them  flunked  the  gunnery  test. 

Performance  levels  of  tank  crews  sent  from 
training  schools  Into  the  field  was  "essen- 
tially flat."  They  did  not  Improve  their  skills, 
partly  because  many  sergeants  "do  not  dem- 
onstrate the  technical  knowledge  to  accom- 
plish their  Jobs  and  train  their  subordinates 
to  a  high  standard  of  performance." 

Test  results  of  666  tank  repairmen  showed 
that  the  chances  that  they  would  correctly 
diagnose  a  repair  problem  were  somewhere 
between  15  and  33  percent.  The  chances  that 
they  would  correctly  repair  the  tank,  once 
they  found  the  problem,  were  between  33  and 
58  percent. 

Among  the  tank  repair  crews,  many  of  the 
corporals  and  sergeants  "do  not  appear  to  be 
any  more  proficient  than  lesser  experienced 
individuals." 

Because  of  lack  of  repair  capability  and 
without  rapid  replacement  of  disabled  tanks, 
the  number  of  tanks  in  a  given  unit  could 
quickly  descend  to  an  "abysmally  low  level" 
In  a  combat  situation. 

A  worldwide  check  of  Army  units  using 
Redeye,  a  bazooka-like,  shoulder-fired  rocket 
which  Is  one  of  the  Infantry's  main  air  de- 
fense weapons,  found  "numerous  problems" 
In  all  units,  some  of  them  so  severe  that  the 
Redeye  units  were  Judged  "not  combat  effec- 
tive." 

One  of  the  major  demographic  changes  be- 
tween the  all-volunteer  Army,  started  In 
1972.  and  Its  draftee  predecessors  Is  that  the 
Intelligence  levels  In  the  all-volunteer  Army 
no  longer  reflects  the  spectrum  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

LOWER  ABILtTY  DEMONSTRATED 

According  to  Army  statistics,  In  1972,  26 
percent  of  the  Army  fell  In  mental  category 
3B.  which  Includes  people  falling  In  the  30th 
to  the  60th  percentile  on  national  Intelli- 
gence tests.  In  1977,  when  the  Army  Train- 
ing Study  began,  49  percent  of  the  Army  fell 
m  that  category.  Although  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics yet  available  for  1979,  It  Is  probable 
that  the  category  has  grown  larger  because 
the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
among  recruits  has  dropped  sharply. 

The  change  Is  of  major  Importance,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  because  researchers 
found  a  direct  relationship  between  the  In- 
telligence level  of  the  soldier  firing  the  Red- 
eye or  the  M60  gun  and  the  possibility  that 
he  might  hit  an  enemy  target. 


Recruits  In  category  3B  showed  a  marked- 
ly lower  ability  to  read  maps,  remember  com- 
plex firing  sequences  and  recognize  enemy 
targets,  all  of  which  are  key  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Redeye  and  the  M60.  In  one 
group  of  Redeye  gunners  tested,  for  example, 
soldiers  In  higher  mental  categories  were 
deemed  twice  as  likely  to  properly  Identify 
and  hit  an  enemy  aircraft  as  those  In  cate- 
gory 3B. 

Army  researchers  watching  the  Redeye 
gunners  found  "a  high  percentage"  were 
from  mental  category  3B.  Their  study  con- 
cludes that,  for  purposes  of  "combat  effec- 
tiveness," the  Army  should  eliminate  3B  per- 
sonnel from  the  Redeye  program.  A  similar 
correlation  between  intelligence  and  per- 
formance was  found  In  tank  crews,  which 
were  also  found  to  be  largely  drawn  from 
the  3B  category. 

An  Army  spokesman,  asked  by  a  reporter 
to  comment  on  the  study,  said  It  was  never 
released  because  Gen.  Rogers  never  gave  it 
the  necessary  approval  to  become  "an  official 
Army  document."  Nevertheless,  the  Army  ad- 
mits It  Is  the  chief  source  of  material  be- 
hind an  Army-wide  revolution  In  training 
and  how  training  Is  measured. 

Lt.  Col.  Russell  Slmonetta,  who  is  head- 
ing the  reform  effort  for  the  Army's  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  operations,  said  the  Army 
does  not  agree  or  necessarily  disagree  with 
the  study's  findings.  A  world-wide  training 
verification  system  being  set  up  for  the 
Army,  a  sort  of  giant,  computerized  report 
card  for  how  Army  units  perform,  will  be 
able  to  verify  unit  performance  and  readi- 
ness levels,  but  that  won't  be  ready  until 
1983,  he  said. 

There  are  a  few  Indicators  outside  of  the 
study,  however,  that  show  that  Its  findings 
may  be  not  be  wide  of  the  mark.  In  NATO 
contests  between  Army  Redeye  and  tank 
units  and  units  of  other  countries,  the  gun- 
ners of  the  all-volunteer  Army  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  Impressive. 

TRAINING    BUDGET   CUT 

In  a  1977  competition  In  Germany  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  Army,  for  example. 
U.S.  Army  tankers  came  In  dead  last  com- 
peting with  Canadian,  German,  Belgian. 
Brltsh  and  Dutch  units.  Asked  about  the 
problem  later  in  a  Senate  hearing.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Harold  Brown  said:  "I  think 
It  probably  says  less  about  readiness  than  It 
does  about  the  ability  of  some  Individually 
picked  crews." 

Slmonetta  said  the  Army  Training  Study 
was  undertaken  after  Congress  cut  the 
Army's  training  budget.  Originally  It  was  In- 
tended to  measure  training  "across  the 
board,"  he  explained,  but  because  that  pro- 
vided to  be  too  large  a  task,  in  February 
1978  researchers  decided  to  focus  on  "a  few 
weapons  systems  of  Immediate  concern." 

One  of  the  ideas,  he  said,  was  to  develop 
a  computer  model  of  an  average  battalion 
that  would  show  the  most  efficient  ways  to 
spend  training  money. 

Another  goal  of  the  study  was  to  develop 
a  way  to  keep  track  of  on-the-job  training 
In  the  field.  To  that  end.  each  Army  brigade 
will  soon  have  a  new.  $15,000  computer  to 
keep  track  of  unit  efficiency. 

"We're  trying  to  get  the  whole  Army  train- 
ing In  exactly  the  same  way,"  said  Slmonetta. 
Until  recently,  he  said,  training  and  training 
styles  have  been  left  up  to  the  Individual 
commander. 

Another  major  approach  being  taken  by  the 
Army  to  the  training  problem  Is  to  design 
around  It.  The  classic  example  is  the  new 
$1.4  mllUon  XMl  battle  tank,  the  successor 
to  the  M60  and  one  of  the  most  costly,  com- 
plex and  powerful  pieces  of  war  machinery 
ever  fielded. 

Col.  Frank  Day,  who  Is  developing  a  mas- 
sive Army  training  program  for  the  new  tank. 


said  the  mechanics  who  work  on  it  will  be 
given  special  new  test  equipment,  hand-held 
mlscroprocessors,  which  plug  Into  the  dis- 
abled tank  and  give  an  automatic,  electronic 
diagnosis  of  Its  problems. 

As  for  firing  the  main  gun  the  aiming  has 
been  totally  computerized.  "Within  five  min- 
utes," says  Col.  Day,  "I  could  teach  my  moth- 
er to  hit  a  target  at  2,000  meters  with  the 
first  trigger  pull." 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
overall,  the  most  serious  personnel  prob- 
lem in  the  Armed  Forces  is  in  the  declin- 
ing rate  of  reenlistments.  The  shortages 
are  specially  acute  in  the  middle  noncom- 
missioned officer  and  officer  grades,  the 
highly  trained  men  and  women  who  have 
the  skills  and  experience  necessary  to 
operate  the  complex  weapons  in  our  mod- 
ern technology  center  Armed  Forces. 

The  Navy  lacks  17,000  skilled  petty  of- 
ficers with  9  to  16  years  of  service  and  is 
suffering  shortages  of  officers  trained  as 
nuclear  submariners,  pilots,  and  doctors. 
The  Army  is  short  more  than  46.000 
NCO's  and  the  Air  Force  more  than  3.000. 
These  shortages  are  compoimded  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  lateral  entry  into 
the  Armed  Forces.  If  a  fighter  squadron 
commander  or  a  submariner  leaves  the 
service,  the  Navy  or  Air  Force  cannot  go 
into  the  civilian  job  market  and  hire 
someone  else  to  replace  him.  It  takes 
years  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  train 
someone  to  take  his  place. 

When  one  takes  a  look  at  what  has 
happened  in  the  military  pay  and  bene- 
fits since  the  all-volunteer  force  was 
created,  it  is  not  hard  to  imderstand  why 
the  manpower  shortages  have  developed. 

Base  pay  for  a  recruit  has  fallen  to  83 
percent  of  the  minimum  wage.  Base  pay 
has  declined  relative  to  inflation  every 
year  since  the  all-volunteer  force  was 
created. 

Regular  military  compensation,  base 
pay  plus  allowances  for  housing  and  sub- 
sistence, has  declined  more  than  20  per- 
cent for  each  pay  grade  since  1972. 1  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  chart  which  I  have  posted  in  the 
back  of  the  Chamber  which  in  a  graphic 
form  shows  the  extent  of  the  pay  cut 
we  have  given  to  military  personnel.  The 
average  salary  for  enlisted  personnel  in- 
cluding all  allowances  is  $9,900.  I  might 
point  out  that  is  the  average  for  all 
grades  of  enlisted  personnel. 

By  comparison,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  says  that  the  minimum  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  lower  standard  of 
living  for  a  family  of  four  is  $11,546 
while  enlisted  personnel  average  nearly 
a  $2,000  a  year  less  than  that  amount. 

Mr.  President,  100,000  mihtary  fami- 
lies are  eligible  for  food  stamps.  A  jani- 
tor on  the  union  scale  earns  almost  as 
much  as  a  chief  petty  officer  with  17 
years  of  service.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
many  patriotic,  qualified,  motivated  men 
and  women  are  discovering  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  serve  their  country.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  so  many  are  leav- 
ing the  service. 

Considering  pay  scales  and  the  way 
these  personnel  have  been  treated,  and 
the  signal  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  them  by  Congress,  the  wonder  is  that 
so  many  are  actually  staying  on  the 
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job.  I  believe  it  should  be  clear  to  all  of 
us  that  if  we  do  not  stop  this  erosion  of 
pay  and  benefits  now,  restoration  of  the 
military  draft  will  be  all  but  inevitable. 
I  hope  this  will  not  happen.  To  restore 
the  draft  for  any  reason  would  be  unfor- 
tunate, in  my  opinion.  But  to  restore  the 
draft  simply  because  we  are  unwilling 
to  pay  the  men  and  women  who  defend 
our  country  a  living  wage  would  be  un- 
conscionable. 

But  even  restoration  of  the  draft 
would  not  solve  the  most  serious  ele- 
ment of  the  manpower  problem,  and 
that  is  retention.  A  draft  presumably 
would  prevent  a  shortage  of  privates  and 
the  existence  of  a  draft  might  prevent 
the  shortage  of  second  lieutenants.  But 
we  cannot  draft  corporals  and  sergeants, 
captains  and  majors.  We  can  solve  the 
retention  problem  only  if  we  are  willing 
to  pay  our  servicemen  a  living  wage. 

So,  Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Senator  Matsunaga  and 
I,  and  a  number  of  our  colleagues,  have 
joined  in  bringing  this  amendment  to 
the  floor. 

I  want  to  add  one  footnote  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  I  think  is  particularly 
timely.  That  relates  to  what  is  going  on 
today  in  Iran.  At  this  instant  there  are 
13  Marines  among  those  who  have  been 
taken  hostage  in  our  Embassy.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  including  base  pay  and  foreign 
duty  pay,  they  are  receiving  the  follow- 
ing amounts :  Four  are  receiving  less  than 
$7,300  a  year;  eight  are  receiving  $8,200 
a  year;  one  of  them  is  receiving  just  over 
$12,000.  Thus,  only  1  of  the  13  who  are 
defending  our  Embassy  and  who  are  now 
being  held  hostage — and  by  the  way  these 
are  not  Isolated,  but  are  typical  cases — 
is  paid  at  the  rate  which  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  says  Is  necessary  to 
maintain  what  is  described  as  a  lower 
standard  of  living. 

In  the  name  of  national  defense,  in  the 
name  of  the  all-volunteer  service,  and  in 
the  name  of  fair  play  for  these  dedicated 
men  and  women,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

In  a  moment  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  and 
then  other  distinguished  Members  of  the 
body  who  have  asked  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  Before  I  do,  I  want  to  explain 
exactly  why  I  have  proceeded  in  this  way 
to  offer  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment  as  a  substitute  to  Mr. 
ScHMrrr's  amendment,  rather  than  offer- 
ing it  to  the  bill  itself.  I  have  done  so  for 
one  reason  and  only  one  reason :  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  vote  directly 
on  the  issue  of  a  military  pay  raise. 

Until  today,  I  have,  at  no  time,  at- 
tempted to  use  any  element  of  surprise 
or  any  parliamentary  maneuvering  in 
support  of  my  amendment.  I  first  raised 
this  issue  nearly  a  year  ago,  in  March  of 
last  year,  in  my  views  on  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1980. 
Again,  when  the  Senate  considered  the 
-second  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1980,  I  raised  the  issue.  Then,  in  a 
-speech  on  this  floor  on  September  21, 
when  the  Senator  from  Georgia  brought 
to  the  floor  a  bill  designed  to  reinstate 


the  draft,  I  expressed  my  concern.  I  ex- 
pressed what  I  believe  is  the  serious  need 
for  a  pay  raise.  I  stated  explicitly  my 
intention  to  bring  to  the  floor  on  an 
appropriations  bill  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease military  pav.  When  that  bill  came 
to  the  floor,  many  will  remember  that  an 
unusual  parliamentary  situation  devel- 
oped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

An  unusual  parliamentary  situation 
developed.  As  a  consequence,  by  a  very 
close  vote  on  a  parliamentary,  rather 
than  substantive,  issue,  the  amendment 
was  defeated.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
it  was  defeated  by  just  two  votes,  with, 
in  fact,  three  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  voting  against  it  because  of 
the  parliamentary  rather  than  the  sub- 
stantive situation.  In  short,  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  resorting  to  an  element  of 
surprise  and,  yet,  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  have  done  so  repeatedly. 

When  I  announced  that  I  would  offer 
this  amendment,  that  Senator  Matsu- 
naga and  I  would  do  so  to  H.R.  5169,  again, 
the  opponents  of  the  pay  raise  began 
to  develop  a  series  of  substitutes  to  avoid 
meeting  the  issue  head  on.  In  doing  so. 
they  are.  of  course,  well  within  their 
rights  and  weU  within  the  established 
traditions  of  the  body.  All  I  have  de- 
cided to  do  today  in  offering  my  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  to  Mr.  Schmitt's 
amendment  is  to  flght  flre  with  fire. 
What  I  am  doing  now  is  getting  a  vote 
on  my  amendment  so  that  it  will  not  be 
preempted  by  a  substitute.  I  think  the 
expressions  of  anguish  from  others  in 
the  Chamber  underscore  clearly  why 
that  is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  clear:  I  am  not,  for  a  moment, 
opposed  to  the  contents  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  substitute.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  involves  Increasing  the  al- 
lowanoes  for  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion; it  increases,  through  a  system  of 
making  them  variable,  the  housing  al- 
lowances. It  increases  fiight  pay,  special 
duty  pay,  sea  duty  pay,  and  so  on.  I  think 
those  are  all  meritorious  and  I  have  told 
the  sponsors  on  previous  occasions,  and 
I  reiterate  now,  that  I  am  for  them,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  these.  What  I  object 
to  is  forcing  the  Senate  to  vote  on  those 
instead  of  having  a  head-on  vote  on  the 
merits  of  a  pay  raise. 

I  believe  that  these  personnel  changes, 
which  are  suggested  by  the  Nunn- 
Wamer  substitute,  are  desirable,  are 
meaningful,  are  worthwhile.  I  simply  do 
not  think  they  are  a  substitute  for  a  pay 
raise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have 
a  pay  raise  or  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  have  this  package  or  some  package 
of  other  benefits  was  discussed  in  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  was  an  interesting  discus- 
sion. I  listened  to  it  with  utmost  interest 
and  concern. 

The  personnel  chief  of  the  Army  said 
that  he  basically  favors  both  the  pay 


raise  and  a  beneflt-bonus  package  and. 
on,  balance,  if  he  had  to  choose,  he  would 
choose  the  bonus  package.  The  personnel 
chief  of  the  Navy  favors  both  pay  raise 
and  the  benefit-bonus  package.  The  Air 
Force  favors  the  pay  increase,  but.  since 
it  is  interested  in  fiight  pay,  it  favors 
both  plans.  The  Marines,  on  balance, 
favor  the  pay  raise  but  are  not  against 
the  bonus  plan. 

What  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that 
there  is  really  no  need  to  make  a  choice. 
If  I  had  offered  my  amendment  to  the 
main  bill,  the  soonsors  of  the  substitute 
would  have  offered  the  substitute  and 
there  would  never  have  been  a  vote  on 
the  pay  raise.  By  proceeding  the  way  I 
have,  we  shall  have  a  vote  on  the  pay 
raise  and  the  next  bill  on  the  calendar 
could  well  be  S.  2190,  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  have  a  straight  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  merits  of  that  package  of 
bonus  pay  and  benefits  which  I  am  going 
to  support.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
proposition,  that  the  Senate  vote  on  both 
of  these  issues  and  that  one  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obscure  the  other. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  before  I  yield 
to  other  speakers,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment 
is  not  really  a  pay  raise  at  all.  It  has 
been  described  as  an  across-the-board 
pay  raise,  but  it  really  is  not.  What  it  is 
is  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  blanket  pay  cut. 
In  the  chart  in  the  back  of  the  room,  I 
have  shown  that,  adjusting  military  pay 
for  infiation.  the  pay  of  mlMtary  person- 
nel has  declined  year  after  year.  The  pay 
agent  said  they  had  to  have  a  10.41  in- 
crease this  year  just  to  stay  even,  that 
that  did  not  increase  them,  it  kept  them 
up  with  inflation.  Instead,  we  have  given 
them  7  percent  and  that  is  a  3.6  percent 
pay  cut.  All  Senator  Matsunaga  and  I 
and  our  colleagues  are  trying  to  do  is 
restore  the  pay  cut.  We  are  really  not 
giving  them  a  raise. 

This  concept  has  been  supported  by 
active  and  retired  military  personnel  of 
every  rank,  from  private  to  general,  from 
seaman  to  admiral.  I  could  read  into  the 
Record  and,  perhaps,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  shall  do  so,  some  touching  letters 
from  personnel  in  support  of  this  con- 
cept, from  personnel  chiefs  and  others, 
including  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
former  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird, 
and  a  lot  of  others.  Of  course,  this  pro- 
posal enioys  the  support  of  the  Noncom- 
missioned Officers  Association,  the  Air 
Force  Sergeants  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  the  Air 
Force  Association. 

That  is  why  I  am  proceeding  in  this 
way.  That  is  why  the  amendment  is  jus- 
tified. Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  pleased  to  do 
that,  provided  it  is  understood  to  be  on 
his  time,  not  on  my  own. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  against  the  rules. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
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my  time  and  yield  the  floor  so  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  can  seek  recognition 
on  his  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
continue  in  the  manner  stated. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  that  event,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  as  much  time  as  he 
needs  and,  at  the  outset,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  realize  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  aware  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong)  intended  to  call  up  his 
amendment,  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Schmitt  amendment? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  To  be  honest  with 
the  majority  leader,  I  was  not  aware 
until  I  came  to  the  floor  and  was  in- 
formed that  this  procedure  was  being 
used. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So,  when  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  speaks  of  taking 
other  Senators  by  surprise,  apparently, 
the  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  has 
been  taken  by  surprise. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  Senator  who 
is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, of  course,  is  an  experienced  parlia- 
mentarian. I  suppose  that,  by  this  action 
he  has  taken,  it  would  preclude  all  sec- 
ondary amendments.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  tack  he  is  using. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the 
"tactic"  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  and  he  was  not  fore- 
warned of  the  tactic  or  informed  in  ad- 
vance, am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Armstrong-Matsu- 
naga amendment,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  which  would  lift 
the  current  pay  increase  ceiling  for  mili- 
tary personnel  and  allow  them  to  receive 
a  cost-of-living  increase  which  will  pro- 
vide them  with  a  hedge  against  inflation 
and  greater  comparability  with  the  sal- 
ary levels  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  already  indicated,  the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment 

would  give  the  military  services  the  au- 
thority to  provide  servicemen  and  women 
with  a  cost-of-living  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1980  of  10.41  percent,  which  is  the 
level  of  Increase  that  the  President's 
Council  on  Federal  Pay  determined  last 
year  as  necessary  to  help  offset  inflation 
and  achieve  greater  comaparibility  with 
the  private  sector.  In  effect,  our  amend- 
ment will  authorize,  for  the  personnel  of 
the  uniformed  services,  an  additional  pay 
adjustment  for  this  fiscal  year  of  3.41 
percent,  over  and  above  the  7-percent 
pay  adjustment  they  received  on  Octo- 


ber 1.  1980.  The  effective  date  of  this 
additional  pay  adjustment  would  be 
January  1.  1980.  This  effective  date  sets 
the  cost  of  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment  at  approximately  $472  mil- 
lion, which  is  comfortably  below  the  ceil- 
ings agreed  to  for  both  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  the  defense  function  in 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  when  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado and  I  offered  this  same  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
last  November,  we  were  denied  a  vote  cm 
the  merits  of  our  proposal  because  of 
procedural  questions.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  very  encouraged  by  the  number  of 
Senators  who  cosponsored  our  amend- 
ment, and  the  many  Senators  who  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  our  effort,  even 
though  they  were  compelled  to  vote  to 
table  the  Senator  from  Colorado's  ap- 
peal of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  against 
our  amendment.  These  indications  of 
support,  and  subsequent  developments 
which  underscore  the  pressing  need  for 
an  immediate  strengthening  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  posture,  have  convinced 
us  to  once  again  seek  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  intention,  in 
offering  this  amendment,  to  begin  to  re- 
verse the  continuing  erosion  of  military 
comi>ensation  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  determined  to  be  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  military  manpower 
problems  facing  the  all-volimteer  force 
today.  We  strongly  believe  that  our  fail- 
ure to  do  what  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  sustainment  of  the  all- 
volunteer  force,  that  is,  to  maintain  i>ay 
comparability,  will  lead  in  the  very  near 
future  to  the  abandoning  of  the  all- 
volunteer  system  and  the  restoration  of 
the  draft  during  peacetime. 

With  President  Carter's  call  last  week 
for  the  reinstatement  of  draft  registra- 
tion, in  response  to  the  crisis  in  Iran 
and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanis- 
tan, I  am  afraid  to  say  that  the  peace- 
time draft,  to  which  I  am  imalterably 
opposed,  is  no  longer  a  remote  possibil- 
ity. Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  are  convinced  that  this 
contingency  can  be  avoided  If  the  Con- 
gress acts  now  to  resolve  the  serious 
manpower  problems  facing  the  a^-vol- 
unteer  force.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  im- 
mediately improving  military  pay,  and 
our  amendment  will  do  just  that,  it  will 
begin  that  process  by  providing  all  mili- 
tary personnel  with  an  additional  3.41- 
percent  pay  increase  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Congress  began,  in  1971  and  1972,  to 
build  the  framework  for  the  all-volun- 
teer force  by  enacting  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Congressman  William 
Steiger  and  myself  which  brought  mili- 
tary pay  literally  out  of  the  "Dark  Ages," 
to  levels  which  provided  servicemen  with 
a  decent  standard  of  living  and  relative 
comparability  with  their  private  sector 
counterparts.  At  that  time,  we  in  the 
Congress  clearly  understood  that  pay 
comparability  was,  indeed,  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  By  the 


time  the  AVP  was  fully  Implemented, 
which  was  in  mld-1973,  military  pay  was 
at  a  level  which  the  military  considered 
imperative  in  terms  of  their  recruitment 
and  retention  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Congress  upgraded  military  compen- 
sation early  in  the  life  of  the  all-volun- 
teer force,  little  attention  was  given  to 
maintaining  pay  comparability  in  the 
intervening  years.  As  a  result,  military 
compensation  eroded  throughout  the 
last  decade  to  levels  that  are  almost  as 
unacceptable  as  those  which  existed 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  AVF. 

Looking  back  over  these  years,  it  can 
be  seen  that  a  series  of  related  and  un- 
related developments  had  an  increasing- 
ly detrimental  effect  on  military  pay 
levels.  First,  changes  were  made  in  the 
method  of  calculating  comparability  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees,  in  at- 
tempts to  correct  inequities  in  the  gen- 
eral schedule  pay  system.  IXie  to  the  fact 
that  military  compensation  is  tied  to  the 
general  schedule,  these  changes  in  com- 
parability calculations  had  a  spin-off  ef- 
fect on  the  military  pay  system,  depress- 
ing military  pay  levels  without  proper 
justification. 

Second,  the  President,  in  1975,  1978. 
and  1979,  imposed  "pay  caps"  on  both 
GS  and  military  pay  raises  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Government's  overall  effort  to 
fight  infiation.  As  a  result,  average  mili- 
tary pay  declined,  between  1972  and 
1978.  about  7  percent,  relative  to  broad 
measures  of  private  sector  pay. 

Third,  the  extraordinarily  high  rate 
of  inflation  has  compounded  these  ef- 
fects to  the  further  disadvantage  of  mili- 
tary personnel  in  terms  of  real  purchas- 
ing power.  It  should  be  noted  that  from 
1972  to  the  present,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  approximately  73.6  percent 
(taking  into  account  an  estimated  13.3 
percent  increase  in  1979) ,  while  military 
pay  increased  by  only  56.2  percent.  This, 
of  course,  represents  a  CPI-military  pay 
differential  of  nearly  18  percent.  I  might 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  even  with 
the  full  comparability  increase  provided 
in  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1980,  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  will  still  remain  some 
18  percent  behind  the  inflationary  curve. 
We  are  proposing  not  an  18  percent  in- 
crease, which  they  presently  should  be 
getting,  but  a  mere  additional  3.41  per- 
cent. 

Fourth,  there  have  been  significant  re- 
ductions in  present  and  future  military 
fringe  beneflts,  such  as  overseas  station 
housing  allowances,  reserve  drill  pay, 
future  retirement  and  social  security  in- 
come, among  others,  which  have  had  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  standard  of  living 
of  military  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances. Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown 
last  year  ordered  an  indepth  study  of  the 
"adequacy"  of  military  compensation,  in 
terms  of  the  economic  conditions  in 
which  servicemen  and  women  must  live, 
and  the  recruitment  and  retention  re- 
quirements of  the  all-volunteer  force. 
The  pay  adequacy  study,  which  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  Assistant 
Secretary    of    Defense    for    Manpower 
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Robert  Plrie,  was  completed  last  fall  and 
released  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  November.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
findings  of  this  most  recent  study  of 
military  pay  confirm,  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  that  overall  military  com- 
pensation has  seriously  eroded  through- 
out the  life  of  the  all-volunteer  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Senate  some  of  the  significant  find- 
ings of  the  Defense  Department's  pay 
adequacy  study. 

First,  the  study  revealed  a  marked 
drop  in  the  average  real  income  of  mili- 
tary personnel — regular  military  com- 
pensation (RMC)  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion— since  the  major  adjusting  pay 
raise  of  January.  1972.  The  net  effect  on 
regular  military  compensation  from  that 
date  through  1978  has  been  a  negative 
real  growth  of  7.4  percent.  The  decline 
in  real  income  continued  into  1979,  so 
that  last  year,  real  income  for  the  mili- 
tary was  about  11  percent  less  than  in 
1972.  In  comparison  with  other  American 
wage  and  salary  earners,  military  per- 
sonnel were  behind  in  almost  every  case. 
For  example: 

First.  Salaried  professional,  admin- 
istrative, technical,  and  clerical  workers 
suffered  only  a  0.9  percent  negative  real 
growth  from  1972  to  1978 — 6.5  percent 
better  than  regular  military  compensa- 
tion. 

Second.  Production  and  nonsupervi- 
sory  workers  in  manufacturing  attained 
a  real  growth  rate  of  8.6  percent  during 
the  same  period,  16  percent  better  than 
regular  military  compensation. 

Third.  Federal  wage  system  workers 
enjoyed  a  positive  real  growth  of  12  per- 
cent— 19.5  percent  better  than  regular 
military  compensation. 

Fourth.  Union  represented  workers  in 
all  industries  averaged  a  6.3  percent  real 
wage  growth,  which  represents  a  12.7 
percent  advantage  over  regular  military 
compensation  during  the  period  between 
1972  and  1978. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  from  the  pay  adequacy 
study  comparing  changes  in  purchasing 
power  and  pay  between  the  military  and 
the  private  sector  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
pay  adequacy  study  next  found  that  the 
median  earnings  of  military  enlisted  per- 
sonnel fall  below  that  of  their  compar- 
ably-aged contemporaries  in  civilian  life, 
with  the  greatest  discrepancy  being  in 
the  25-  to  34-year-old  age  group.  In  ad- 
dition, military  spouse  earnings  tend  to 
be  below  spouse  earnings  in  the  non-mili- 
tary sector,  the  cause  of  which  may  be 
attributed  to  military  family  mobility.  In 
general  terms,  the  study  found  evidence 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  military 
family  income,  in  the  enlisted  ranks  es- 
pecially, is  below  that,  and  not  rising  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  reasonably  comparable 
civilian  counterpart  groups. 

Concerning  manpower  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  study  found  that  there  are 
significant  retention  problems  currently 
at  the  second  and  third  reenlistment 


points  for  enlisted  personnel,  which 
broadly  encompasses  5  to  15  years  of 
service,  and  in  the  5  to  12  years  of  serv- 
ice categories  for  officers.  Furthermore, 
drops  in  higher  quality  accessions,  which 
fall  into  mental  categories  I  and  II,  re- 
veal supply  and  demand  problems  at  the 
enlisted  entry  point. 

Other  findings  include  the  fact  that  a 
wide  range  of  housing  costs  and  travel 
expenditures  is  incurred  by  mDitary  per- 
sonnel, which  create  large  disparities  in 
standards  of  living  among  military  mem- 
bers, depending  upon  where  they  are  as- 
signed. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  the 
practical  effect  of  this  considerable  pay 
erosion  on  the  all-volunteer  force  can  be 
seen  very  clearly  by  examining  recent  re- 
ports of  recruiting  shortfalls  being  ex- 
per  enced  by  all  of  the  military  services 
in  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  for  fiscal 
year  1979.  all  of  the  military  services,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  all- 
volunteer  force,  missed  their  recruiting 
goals.  The  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that  it  must  recruit  18  percent 
more  people  in  1980  to  make  up  for  the 
shortfall  in  1979,  with  the  Army,  for  ex- 
ample, needing  33  percent  more  men  and 
36  percent  more  women. 

In  terms  of  retention,  the  manpower 
chiefs  of  each  of  the  four  service 
branches,  while  testifying  last  week  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower,  indicated  that 
their  respective  services  are  now  facing 
serious  problems  in  retaining  skilled  per- 
sonnel. In  a  recent  letter  to  Defense  Sec- 
retary Harold  Brown,  Adm.  Thomas 
Hayward.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
expressed  the  fact  that  the  second  term 
retention  rate  for  the  Navy  has  declined 
from  59  percent  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  45 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1979.  Admiral  Hay- 
ward  wrote  that  in  order  to  maintain 
a  healthy  career  force  in  the  long  term, 
the  Navy  must  attain  a  second  term  re- 
tention rate  of  at  least  60  percent.  The 
admiral  went  on  to  inform  Secretary 
Brown  that  the  Navy,  at  the  present 
time,  is  approximately  20,000  petty  of- 
ficers short — I  repeat,  20,000  short — of 
the  number  needed  by  the  Navy  to  man 
the  fleet.  He  also  said  that  shortages  of 
ofilcers,  especially  pilots  and  nuclear 
trained  submariners,  have  also  reached 
critical  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations made  it  very  clear  to  Secretary 
Brown  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  manpower  shortages  facing 
the  Navy  today  is  inadequate  compen- 
sation. And  I  might  add.  at  this  point, 
that  the  final  conclusions  of  the  Defense 
Department's  pay  adequacy  study 
strongly  support  Admiral  Hayward's 
statement. 

Here  are  the  conclusions  of  the  pay 
adequacy  study: 

In  sum,  the  study  data  strongly  suggest 
that  military  personnel  are  not  adequately 
compensated,  that  the  Inadequacy  Is  not 
evenly  distributed  across  the  force,  and  that 
the  condition  impacts  on  attraction  and  re- 
tention. There  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  mid- 
career  personnel,  Junior  entering  members, 
personnel  In  high  living  cost  areas,  and  Per- 
manent Military  Reassignment  (PCS)  trav- 


elers bear  an  inordinate  share  of  the  defined 
shortfall. 

Focusing  on  the  effect  of  military  pay 
on  attraction  of  new  personnel  and  re- 
tention of  those  already  serving,  the  pay 
adequacy  study  had  this  to  say: 

One  powerful  measurement  of  the  "ade- 
quacy" of  military  compensation  is  the  abil- 
ity of  the  services  to  attract  and  retain  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  personnel  necessary 
to  meet  national  defense  requirements.  Reg- 
ular Military  Compensation  has  declined 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  enlisted  and 
officer  pay  grades  in  comparison  to  the  real 
goods  and  services  it  commanded  at  the  In- 
ception of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  in  1973. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  it  has  also  de- 
clined relative  to  civilian  earnings  over  this 
period.  Actual  and  anticipated  pay  caps  have 
served  to  focus  attention  on  compensation 
Issues  and  have  caused  both  enlisted  and 
officer  personnel  to  articulate  clearly  that 
their  primary  source  of  dissatisfaction  with 
a  military  career  is  pay. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Senators  this 
most  noteworthy  statement  from  the  pay 
adequacy  study: 

A  general  decline  in  military  pay,  relative 
to  that  offered  by  the  civilian  sector,  hold- 
ing all  else  constant,  will  invariably  be  evi- 
dent in  declining  retention.  Increasingly 
tight  recruiting  markets,  and  shortages  of 
military  manpower.  Studies  which  have  at- 
tempted to  measure  the  effects  of  compen- 
sation on  recruiting  and  retention  have  beer* 
reviewed  (by  this  study)  and  the  empirical 
evidence  overwhelmingly  supports  this  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  the  sit- 
uation facing  the  all-volunteer  force  at 
this  very  moment.  The  serious  erosion  of 
military  pay  and  benefits  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  all-volunteer  force  in  1973 
has  resulted  in  recruiting  and  retention 
shortfalls  that  have  placed  our  Armed 
Forces  in  an  alarming  state  of  declining 
readiness.  The  manpower  chiefs  of  all 
four  branches  of  the  armed  services  have 
testified  to  this,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
about  it,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  has  confirmed  it 
in  his  recent  study  on  the  adequacy  of 
military  pay.  Indeed,  the  current  situa- 
tion facing  the  all-volunteer  force  con- 
firms the  foresight  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  all-volunteer  force, 
which  said,  in  its  1970  report: 

The  viability  of  an  all  volunteer  force  ul- 
timately depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  (military)  services  to  main- 
tain .  .  .  competitive  levels  of  military  pay. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  our  in- 
tention in  offering  this  amendment  to 
raise  military  pay  by  3.41  percent.  In  the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment,  the 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
all-volunteer  force  work  by  taking  the 
first  step  toward  reachieving  and  main- 
taining pay  comparability  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel.  There  is  no  question  in 
our  minds  that  such  action  would  first, 
help  to  improve  our  recruitment  efforts 
by  allowing  the  military  to  compete  with 
private  industry;  second,  help  to  increase 
our  retention  of  skilled  personnel,  both 
enlisted  men  and  officers,  by  making  a 
career  in  the  military  a  more  attractive 
prospect:    and  third,  in  general,  help 
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solve  the  nagging  manpower  problons  in 
both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces  which 
have  led  some  Members  of  Congress  to 
call  for  a  return  to  the  peacetime  draft. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of  President 
Carter's  call  last  week  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  draft  registration,  I  believe  that 
one  very  important  point  must  be  made. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  rein- 
statement of  draft  registration  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  administration,  only  intended 
to  improve  the  ability  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  mobilize  manpower  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency,  which  precipi- 
tates an  immediate  return  to  the  draft.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  re- 
instatement of  draft  registration  will 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force:  it  will  not  attract  any  more 
recruits,  and  it  will  not  encourage  the 
reenlistment  of  those  already  serving.  In 
other  words,  even  with  registration  in 
effect,  the  All- Volunteer  Force,  with  its 
current  manpower  problems  intact,  will 
continue  to  provide  for  our  national  de- 
fense. The  only  thing  that  will  change 
this  is  if  the  Congress  votes  for  a  resump- 
tion of  peacetime  conscription. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment  is 
more  important  today  than  it  was  when 
we  first  proposed  it  last  November.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  in  Iran  and  the  po- 
tential Soviet  challenge  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  the  President  has  called  for 
an  immediate  strengthening  of  our  over- 
all military  posture — and  I,  for  one,  sup- 
port that  move.  However,  I  point  out  to 


my  colleagues  that  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress,  President 
Carter  prefaced  his  call  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  draft  registration  by  reaflQrming 
his  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  to  meet  our  peacetime  defense 
requirements.  There  should  be  no  misun- 
derstanding about  that. 

We,  too,  believe  that  the  all-volunteer 
force  can  and  will  continue  to  provide  a 
strong  and  effective  peacetime  national 
defense,  provided  that  it  is  given  the 
chance  to  reach  full  strength  in  terms  of 
manpower  in  both  the  active  and  reserve 
forces.  As  I  have  said,  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  increases  in  mili- 
tary pay  and  benefits,  such  as  that  ad- 
vocated in  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  as  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  which  created  the  all- 
volunteer  force — the  other  being  my  late 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  Bill  Steiger — I 
have  followed  very  closely  its  progress. 
In  all  candor.  Bill  Steiger  and  I  were 
pleasantly  surprised  that  it  performed 
so  well  for  so  many  years.  In  fact,  when 
one  compares  the  record  of  the  all- 
volunteer  force  during  the  past  decade 
to  the  performances  of  other  Federal 
programs,  one  could  say  that  it  has 
worked  brilliantly.  Without  a  doubt,  it 
refuted  the  criticisms  leveled  against  it 
by  the  early  critics  of  the  volunteer  con- 
cept, and  has  continued  to  refute  the 
criticisms  of  those  who  seek  its  demise 
today.  Only  recently,  has  it  encountered 
problems  in  terms  of  manpower,   and 

Exhibit  1 


these  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
failure  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  keep  faith  with  the  basic  principle  be- 
hind the  volunteer  concept — the  main- 
tenance of  pay  comparability. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  per- 
ceive this  vote  in  the  Armstrong-Mat- 
sunaga pay  increase  amendment  to  be 
the  most  important  vote  taken  by  the 
Congress  on  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
since  its  inception.  We  are  today  voting 
on  the  futm-e  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force — Senators  should  make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

Despite  President  Carter's  expressed 
behef  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  his 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  does 
not  include  the  basic  pay  increases  for 
military  personnel  which  were  recom- 
mended in  the  Defense  Department's 
pay  adequacy  study.  Instead,  the  budget 
allocates  additional  moneys  to  certain  al- 
lowances provided  to  servicemen.  While 
we  believe  that  these  various  allowance 
increases  are  necessary  and  long  over- 
due, we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  an 
adequate  substitute  for  a  boost  in  basic 
mihtary  pay.  Indeed,  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  needs  both,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  enacting  the  Armstrong-Mat- 
sunaga amendment  which  provides  a 
basic  pay  increase  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations for  allowance  increases  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  in  the 
strongest  of  terms,  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment. 
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(During  the  preceding  remarks,  Mr. 
Stevenson  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  beUeve  that  my 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  me 
some  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  36  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
on  the  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
majority  leader  may  need  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  should  like 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  . 

Mr.  President,  on  December  20  of  last 
year,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
which  provided  that  "at  such  time  as 
Calendar  No.  454,  H.R.  5168,  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  person- 


nel management  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
agreement  thereon  as  follows." 

One  of  the  provisions  in  the  time 
agreement  covered  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Armstrong  on  the  military  pay  cap 
and  provided  for  4  hours  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  other  facets  of  the  time 
agreement  provided  for  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Schmitt  dealing  with  private 
negotiators  at  international  conferences 
and  allowed  30  minutes  thereon. 

On  January  30,  1980 — last  week — 
there  was  a  further  unanimous-consent 
agreement  dealing  with  this  matter,  and 
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the  pertinent  extracts  from  that  agree- 
ment are  as  follows: 

That  with  respect  to  H.R.  5168,  which 
is  the  bill  extending  certain  expiring 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  persormel 
management  of  the  Armed  Forces,  all 
amendments  be  disposed  of  on  Friday; 
or.  If  rollcall  votes  were  ordered  on  any, 
the  rollcalls  be  put  over  until  Monday. 

However,  certain  amendments  were 
excepted.  One  of  those  amendments  ex- 
cepted was  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
ScHMiTT,  which  already  was  covered  in 
the  agreement  of  December  20,  and 
which  was  identified  in  that  agreement 
as  dealing  with  private  negotiators  at 
international  conferences. 

A  second  amendment  that  was  ex- 
cepted by  the  agreement  of  January  30 
was  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Armstrong, 
which  also  was  covered  by  the  December 
20  agreement  and  identified  in  that 
agreement. 

Another  amendment  that  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  requirement  that 
amendments  would  have  to  be  called  up 
on  Friday  of  last  week  was  "a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment on  which  there  be  a  2-hour  time 
limitation;  that  amendment  would  be 
the  Wamer-Nuim  amendment." 

Mr.  President,  the  agreement  is  as 
clear  as  can  be.  There  were  three  amend- 
ments that  did  not  have  to  be  called  up 
on  last  Friday — to  be  called  up  today: 
the  Schmitt  amendment  which  was  iden- 
tified on  January  20;  the  Armstrong 
amendment  which  was  identified  on  Jan- 
uary 20;  and  the  Wamer-Nurm  amend- 
ment which  was  to  be  a  substitute  to  the 
Armstrong  amendment. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 
That  was  the  intent  of  the  agreement. 
And  that  is  the  clear  verbiage  of  the 
agreement. 

So  today  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  called 
up  his  amendment.  It  was  going  to  be 
accepted  by  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
all  time  was  yielded  back,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  when 
lo  and  behold  here  comes  the  lightning 
bolt.  Mr.  Armstrong  calls  up  his  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  to  the  Schmitt 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
time  agreement,  if  there  had  not  been 
an  agreement  that  clearly  laid  out  what 
amendment  was  to  be  the  substitute  to 
what  amendment,  Mr.  Armstrong  would 
clearly  have  been  within  his  rights  to 
call  up  his  amendment  and  make  it  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
SciiMrrx. 

Itut  the  agreement  has  been  violated. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  amend- 
ments in  the  third  degree  are  not  in 
order. 

Now.  for  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn 
to  call  up  their  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  Armstrong  amendment  would 
mean  that  the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute 
to  the  substitue  to  the  Schmitt  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  would  be  an  amendment 
in  the  third  degree  and  thus  not  in  order. 

I  suppose  I  have  gotten  more  time 
agreements  in  this  body  than  has  any 
other  Senator  in  the  history  of  the  Sen- 


ate. There  is  no  way  to  prove  that,  but  I 
have  been  at  the  job  for  13  years  getting 
time  agreements  and  I  think  I  know 
what  a  time  agreement  means.  If  I  offer 
the  request  I  know  what  my  intent  is. 
I  Icnow  what  the  intent  of  others  are. 
They  can  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage as  well  as  I  can  and  perhaps  even 
better. 

And  I  happen  to  believe  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  time  agreements  we  should 
live  up  to  them  and  not  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage in  one  way  or  another.  That 
would  be  unfair  to  other  Senators. 

If  Senators  had  desired  that  Mr. 
Armstrong  offer  his  amendment  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Schmitt  and  that  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Nunn  call  up  their  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  third  degree  anrt  if  a 
unanimous  consent  to  that  effect  had 
been  entered,  that  would  have  been  fine. 
We  should  have  said  that.  But  that  is 
not  what  was  provided  by  this  time 
agreement. 

But  now  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong is  before  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  agreement.  I 
think  it  is  unfair,  and  I  think  it  could 
make  more  difficult  the  securing  of  time 
agreements  in  the  future.  After  all,  in 
this  Senate  we  operate  on  the  basis  of 
comity,  courtesy,  understanding,  and,  in 
very  large  measure,  on  the  basis  of  time 
agreements,  our  rules  being  different 
from  those  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  do  one  of  two 
things.  I  can  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  Armstrong  amendment  as 
not  being  in  order  under  the  agreement. 
I  can  understand  the  zealousness  with 
which  the  author  of  the  amendment  has 
approached  this  matter.  He  wants  a  vote 
on  his  amendment.  I  do  not  blame  him 
at  all  for  wanting  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment. But  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment should  have  been  so  constructed, 
if  that  were  going  to  be  one  of  the 
conditions. 

This  agreement  clearly  states  that  the 
Wamer-Nunn  amendment  shall  be  a 
substitute  to  the  Armstrong  amendment. 
But  by  this  action  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  taken,  the  Wamer- 
Nunn  amendment  cannot  be  a  substitute 
to  the  Armstrong  amendment,  unless  the 
Senate  allows  it  in  as  an  amendment  in 
the  third  degree. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  for  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn  to  call  up  their 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  Everyone  en- 
tered into  the  agreement  with  his  eyes 
open. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  insist  that 
this  Senate  live  up  to  its  agreement  and 
that  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  NxmN  be  able 
to  either  call  up  their  amendment  as  a 
substitute  in  the  third  degree  to  the 
Armstrong  amendment  or  that  the  Sen- 
ate uphold  a  point  of  order  that  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  is  not  in  order  under 
this  particular  agreement. 

I  think  that  in  the  long  run  it  Is  always 
better  to  live  up  to  agreements.  One  may 
win  in  a  given  instance  by  violating  an 
agreement,  but  it  will  not  pay  in  the  long 
run. 


I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  really  not  insist  on 
offering  his  amendment  as  a  substitute 
to  the  Schmitt  amendment,  and  that  he 
proceed  to  withdraw  it,  offer  it  sepa- 
rately, let  the  Schmitt  amendment  be 
agreed  to  as  the  managers  of  the  bill  were 
ready  to  accept  the  Schmitt  amendment 
and  then  call  up  his  amendment,  and  let 
Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn  call  up  their 
amendment  as  a  substitute.  If  the  Sen- 
ate votes  down  the  Warner-Nunn  substi- 
tute, then  the  vote  would  occur  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  If  the 
Senate  votes  in  support  of  Wamer-Nimn 
substitute,  then  for  all  practical  purposes 
that  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 
But  the  Senate  would  make  the  choice, 
as  surely  Senators  are  discriminating 
enough  to  do.  They  know  what  they  are 
voting  on.  If  they  do  not  want  the  War- 
ner-Nunn substitute,  if  they  prefer  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  they  will  vote 
down  the  Wamer-Nimn  substitute. 

They  understand  that.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  seeks 
an  advantage  here  now,  and  it  is  an  im- 
due  advantage,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance and  in  light  of  this  particular 
agreement. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
alert  the  Senate  as  to  the  procedural 
problem  that  faces  the  Senate  and  as  to 
the  facts  concerning  that  procedural 
matter.  So,  nothing  can  be  done  at  the 
moment  until  time  on  the  amendment 
has  expired  or  been  yielded  back.  But  at 
that  time  I  will  either  raise  a  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong is  not  in  order  under  this  agree- 
ment, or  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn  will 
proceed  to  offer  their  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  second-degree 
amendment  and,  if  the  supporters  of  the 
Armstrong  second -degree  amendment 
want  to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
Wamer-Nunn  amendment,  they  may  do 
so.  One  way  or  another  the  Senate  is 
going  to  have  to  take  a  stand  on  this 
procedural  matter. 

By  fairness  and  by  right  and  by  terms 
of  the  agreement  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Nunn  are  entitled  to  have  a  vote  on 
their  amendment  first  in  any  event.  A 
motion  to  table  that  amendment  can  be 
made.  The  amendment  may  go  down  in 
defeat,  but  under  this  agreement  they 
are  entitled  to  have  their  amendment 
voted  on  in  order  of  precedence  first. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  discussion  which  has  just  taken  place 
been  charged  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  been  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  response,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  I  am  deeply  distressed  by 
the  implication  of  the  majority  leader's 
remarks,  and  would  beg  his  indulgence 
and  ask  his  attention  to  mv  response. 

The  majority  leader  has  come  very 
close  to — I  am  sure  inadvertently,  but 
has  come  very  close  to — suggesting  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  seeking  to 


take  imfair  advantage  of  one  or  more 
Members  of  this  body  or  of  the  body  it- 
self, and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to 
go  so  far,  and  that  upon  reflcition  I  hope 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  debate  or  at 
what  time  he  thinks  appropriate  he  will 
consider  the  direction  of  his  remarks. 

It  will  be  for  other  Senators  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  I  or  other  Senators 
used  the  rules  in  a  way  that  is  unfair, 
and  I  assure  the  Senators,  in  fact  I  as- 
sure all  Senators,  that  is  not  my  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  assign 
any  ulterior  motive  to  the  Senator.  I 
stated  that  he  is  zealously  trying  to  get 
a  vote  on  his  amendment,  and  I  can 
understand  that.  But  I  can  say  without 
a-isigning  my  ulterior  motive  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  procedure  in  itself  is  unfair 
to  the  authors  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  words  of  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  put  it  in  context. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  say- 
ing the  Senator  seeks  to  be  imfair.  I  am 
saving  this  procedure  is  unfa'r. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  felt  confident 
that  my  friend,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  would  distinguish  between 
what  he  objects  to  in  this  procedure  from 
any  characterization  of  my  motives,  and 
I  assure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  I  have  no  desire  to  be  unfair  to 
him  or  to  the  body. 

However,  I  would  point  out  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  others  that  repeatedly 
in  this  Chamber  we  have  seen  insistence 
on  complying  with  the  letter  of  the  rules, 
insistence  on  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  not  present  when  it  was 
entered  into,  so  all  I  had  to  go  on  was 
not  the  spirit  of  it,  not  what  was  said 
at  some  other  time,  but  exactly  what 
was  the  letter  of  the  agreement. 

But  I  would  like  to  put  this  in  perspec- 
tive because,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set, the  majority  leader  was  not  on  the 
floor  when  I  began  discussing  this  issue. 
It  was  nearly  a  year  ago  that  I  proposed 
this.  I  have  discussed  it  publicly  and 
openly  over  and  over  again,  and  I  gave 
Senators  months  of  notice  of  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  made  what  I  felt  to  be 
a  meaningful  and  signiflcant  speech  on 
this  subject.  I  did  not  insert  that  speech 
in  the  Record.  I  made  that  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Then,  when  I  offered  the  amendment, 
unexpectedly  upon  the  motion  of  the 
majority  leader,  a  parliamentary  proce- 
dure which  was  new  to  me  and,  I  think, 
new  to  most  Members  of  the  body  and, 
in  fact,  was  declared  to  be  new  to  the 
Chair,  resulted  in  my  amendment  being 
tabled,  put  off.  I  did  not  get  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  Repeatedly  since  then 
those  who  have  opposed  my  amendment 
have  sought  ways  in  which  to  prevent  the 
main  issue  from  being  addressed  head 
on,  shall  there  be  a  fulfillment  of  the 
contract  with  military  personnel? 


We  said  we  were  going  to  give  them  a 
cost-of-living  increase.  We  have  not  done 
so.  All  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  get  a  vote 
on  that  issue. 

Repeatedly  the  opponents  of  this  have 
sought  a  way  to  avoid  this.  I  have  not 
said  that  was  unfair.  In  fact,  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  I  made  it  clear  that  while  I 
did  not  like  that  process,  while  I  felt  it 
was  to  my  tactical  and  strategic  disad- 
vantage, I  said  at  the  time  that  I  ttiought 
they  were  operating  well  within  the  rules 
and  the  established  procedures  and  prac- 
tices of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  to  all 
Senators  that  I  am  doing  the  same.  The 
rules  have  been  used  against  me  to  pre- 
vent my  getting  a  vote  on  this  issue,  and 
all  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  use  the  rules 
so  that  I  can  get  a  vote  on  the  issue  of 
military  pay,  and  if  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement  and  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

If  I  did  less  than  that,  if  Senator 
MATsfrNAGA  and  others  interested  in  this 
amendment  would  do  less,  we  would 
break  faith  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  military  personnel  aroimd  the  world 
who  need  and  want  and  deserve  a  pay 
raise. 

If  I  did  less  than  to  take  advantage  of 
every  ethical  provision  of  the  rules  to 
gain  an  up  or  down  vote,  I  would  be  dere- 
lict in  my  duty. 

However.  I  want  to  state  again,  as  I 
stated  earlier  before  the  majority  leader 
came  to  the  floor,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  preclude  or  preempt  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  from  offering  his  amendment, 
and  I  have  stated  that  those  provisions 
in  his  amendment  are  not  inconsistent 
with  what  I  have  suggested  and  that,  in 
fact,  I  favor  the  provisions  of  his  amend- 
ment which  are  embodied  in  the  bill  S. 
2190,  and  that  if  he  called  up  S.  2190,  I, 
for  one,  intend  to  vote  for  it.  and  if  he 
gives  me  time  I,  for  one,  would  speak  for 
it.  and  I  would  be  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

But  as  the  opponents  of  the  raise  said, 
and  as  the  majority  leader  here  says,  if 
we  have  to  make  a  choice  it  would  be 
wrong.  The  majority  leader  said  that 
Senators  know  how  to  make  a  choice.  I 
will  say  to  you  that  imder  our  procedures 
we  are  not  required  to  make  a  choice.  It 
is  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  both  of  these  issues,  and  that  is 
all  I  am  seeking  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  suggestion, 
because  I  believe  we  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  setting  a  precedent  which  would  be 
most  unfortunate.  I  am  afraid  that  at 
the  urging  of  the  majority  leader  the 
Chair  may  be  on  the  verge  of  ruling  that 
a  third  degree  amendment  might  be  in 
order,  and  I  think  that  opens  a  Pan- 
dora's box.  We  could  have  third  degree 
agreements  qualifled  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  then  I  suppose  we  could  have 
4th  and  5th  and  10th  degree  amend- 
ments. I  would  like  to  avoid  that.  Al- 
though I  am  a  relatively  new  Member,  I 
have  deep  feelings  for  the  traditions  of 
this  Chamber. 

Here  is  what  I  would  like  to  suggest: 


I  would  like  to  suggest  that  while  others 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  issue,  that  some 
of  us  might  meet  in  the  comer  of  the 
Chamber  to  consider  a  suggestion  I 
would  like  to  make  which  would  permit 
both  of  these  issues  to  be  voted  on  sepa- 
rately on  their  merits,  neither  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  other,  with  neither  side 
gaining  an  advantage,  the  advantage 
l>eing  really  for  the  clarification  of  Sena- 
tors and  for  the  country  so  that  we  will 
get  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  pay  raise, 
so  that  we  will  get  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  package  of  military  benefits,  not 
one  the  substitute  for  the  other,  and  not 
being  an  advantage  for  my  point  of  view 
or  somebody  else's  point  of  view. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  that.  I 
am  tempted  to  offer  it  here,  but  I  would 
be  pleased  to  let  others  speak  about  the 
issue  before  us.  the  issue  pending,  and, 
meanwhile,  retire  to  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  and  see  if  we  can  work  out  an 
agreement.  That  is  my  purpose,  and  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
observation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  unless  the  other 
side  wishes  to  consume  time  at  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  yield  12  minutes 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  he 
would  allow  Mr.  Nunn  to  yield  to  me 
again. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course,  I  would 
be  happy  to.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  has  expressed  his 
great  dedication  to  the  rules,  his  desire 
to  abide  by  the  rules,  and  I  must  say 
that  within  the  context  of  the  rules.  If 
one  uses  that  word  in  its  generic  sense, 
time  agreements  are  rules,  and  when  the 
Senate  enters  into  a  time  agreement  by 
unanimous  consent,  that  agreement  can 
be  broken  only  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Senator  may  make  all  the  appeals 
and  arguments  that  he  wishes,  but  he 
cannot  obscure  the  immutable  fact  that 
we  have  a  time  agreement  on  this  bill: 
that  it  lays  out  three  amendments  that 
can  be  called  up  today  and  no  more;  and 
that  those  three  amendments  are  Mr. 
Schmitt's  amendment,  Mr.  Armstrong's 
amendment — and  it  identifies  the  thrust 
of  each  of  those  two  amendments — and 
specifically,  indubitably,  and  unques- 
tionably says  that  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Nunn  may  call  up  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Now,  the  Armstrong  amendment  is  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  as  of- 
fered to  the  Schmitt  amendment.  It  was 
never  contemplated  by  that  agreement 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  could  call  up  his 
amendment  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Schmitt  amendment  and  shut  out  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn.  But  that  is  what 
the  able  Senator  is  doing  by  offering  his 
amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  agreement  and  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  reported  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute — I 
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am  reading  therefrom — "intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Warner  (for  himself, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Maihias)  to  the  amendment  (num- 
bered" blank — because  the  number  of 
the  Annstrong  amendment  was  not 
known  at  that  time. 

Now,  that  was  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  it  dis- 
cussed this  matter  and  voted  to  report 
a  substitute  by  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
NuNN  and  specified  that  that  amend- 
ment was  to  be  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  facts. 
The  Senate  will  make  its  decision  a 
little  later  today  as  to  whether  or  not 
I  am  right.  I  will  determine  whether  or 
not  I  should  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  Armstrong  amendment  at 
that  point.  I  may  be  just  as  happy  to 
urge  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn  to  call 
up  their  amendment,  which  they  have 
told  me  they  are  going  to  do  anyhow, 
as  a  substitute  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment  and  then  let  Mr.  Arm- 
strong make  the  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr. 
Warner  as  an  amendment  in  the  third 
degree;  let  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
bear  the  burden  of  making  the  point 
of  order  and  sustaining  it.  So.  one  way 
or  the  other,  the  Senate  is  go'ng  to 
make  a  decision  today  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  intends  to  live  up  to  this  agree- 
ment and  let  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn 
ofifer  their  amendment  as  a  substitute 
to  the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  It  is  my  understanding  he 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  amendment.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator,  but  I  want  to  speak 
on  the  general  subject,  more  than  I  want 
to  speak  to  this  specific  amendment  or 
tho  other  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  that 
has  long  been  close  to  me.  My  last  as- 
signment as  a  Reserve  officer  in  the  Air 
Force  called  for  my  being  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  of  Personnel  in  the  event  of 
hostilities. 

Mr.  President,  President  Carter's  call 
for  draft  registration  has  once  again 
raised  the  consciousness  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  to  the  military 
and  defense  needs  of  this  country.  The 
current  situation  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan has  aroused  even  the  least-curious 
person  to  a  heightened  Interest  in  the 
status  of  our  country  when  it  comes  to 
assuring  adequate  military  resources. 

Yet,  at  this  crucial  time  when  we  are 
considering  ways  to  enlarge  and  aug- 
ment our  military  rolls,  on -call  person- 
nel and  reserves,  we  find  that  the  pay 
conditions  of  our  current  Armed  Forces 
are  such  that  many  good  people  are 
leaving  the  military  life  to  attempt  to 
make  ends  meet  in  alternative  civilian 
employment. 


More  astonishing  is  the  fact  that  100,- 
000  military  families  currently  qualify 
for  food  stamps.  This  is  tragic  and  un- 
necessary. 

And,  while  inflation  has  certainly  hurt 
those  in  the  civilian  sector  as  well,  the 
military  has  fallen  behind  at  a  faster 
rate,  ranging  anywhere  from  7  to  20 
percent. 

And  once-coveted  benefits  of  military 
life  are  quickly  eroding.  There  is  inade- 
quate coverage  for  frequent  moving  ex- 
penses; there  is  insufficient  compensa- 
tion to  service  people  and  their  families 
when  they  must  meet  the  extremely  high 
costs  of  off-base  housing. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
Pirie  recently  disclosed  a  defense  study 
which  showed  that  those  paid  by  the 
military  have  suffered  a  7-percent  loss 
of  real  purchasing  power  since  the  end 
of  the  draft  in  1972. 

What  do  these  facts  and  figures  mean? 
What  does  it  matter  that  certain  per- 
sons are  leaving  their  military  post  to 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living?  Let  me 
give  you  just  one  example  that  makes  it 
very  clear. 

Last  year,  the  Air  Force  lost  nearly 
3,000  pilots  because  of  inadequate  pay 
and  benefits.  And  when  you  think  that 
it  can  cost  from  $200,000  to  $700,000,  or 
even  more,  to  replace  a  pilot,  we  must 
stop  and  ask  ourselves,  "What  is  the 
trade-off  for  not  assessing  and  meeting 
adequately  the  needs  of  our  military 
personnel?" 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  it  is  often 
my  privilege  to  fly  in  the  cockpits  of 
transport  planes  across  this  country.  I 
would  judge  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
crews  of  our  airlines  in  this  country  were 
trained  by  the  Air  Force,  by  the  Army, 
and  by  the  Navy,  and  they  could  not 
hack  it,  as  we  say  in  the  service,  so  they 
dropped  out  and  went  where  they  could 
to  make  a  decent  living. 

The  members  of  our  armed  services 
are  totally  dependent  on  the  Congress  to 
provide  them  with  a  living  wage.  And, 
by  law.  this  wage  is  set  in  relation  to 
statistics  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  take  into  account  civilian  pay 
standards,  labor  conditions,  and  the  cost 
of  living. 

Yet,  the  President  may  place  a  cap 
on  these  pay-level  increases,  as  he  has 
done  in  1975,  1978,  and  1979. 

Thus,  military  pay  has  increased  only 
56  percent  over  the  past  7  years  while 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  over 
74  percent. 

My  point  is  this:  Perhaps  at  no  time 
in  the  Nation's  history  have  we  been 
more  lacking,  yet,  more  in  need  of  suffi- 
cient military  forces. 

And  with  the  institution  of  the  all- 
volunteer  forces,  I,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  had  high  hopes  for  a 
military  force  composed  of  people  whose 
earnest  desire  was  service  or  a  career 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  And,  in  many 
ways,  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  about  65  percent  of 
Army  soldiers  are  high-school  gradu- 
ates; and  almost  100  percent  of  the 
Army's  commissioned  officers  have  col- 
lege degrees. 


Mr.  President,  I  might  remark  at  this 
point  that  I  think  I  was  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  to  publicly  ask  for  the  end  of 
the  draft.  I  did  so  because  I  felt  in  peace- 
time it  was  immoral  and  imconstitutional 
to  try  to  tell  any  person  in  this  country 
what  they  had  to  do  with  a  few  years  of 
their  life.  And  I  followed  by  saying,  "ex- 
cept in  time  of  emergency." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  country  is  In 
an  emergency.  While  it  is  not  as  drastic, 
possibly,  as  a  draft  might  indicate,  never- 
theless, we  have  ships  of  the  fleet  that 
cannot  sail  because  we  have  inadequate 
enlisted  people.  We  have  aircraft  of  the 
Air  Forces,  all  of  them,  that  cannot  fly 
because  we  have  insufficient  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  take  care  of  them.  And  it  could 
go  on  and  on. 

The  fact  remains — and  I  have  said  this. 
Mr.  President — we  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  go  to  war  today  against  any  power. 
And  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  Members  of  this  body  think  it  is 
wrong  for  people  in  the  Senate  to  say 
anything  against  our  forces.  I  have  been 
saying  for  a  long  time  they  are  inade- 
quate, and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  say 
so,  particularly  in  view  of  the  statistics 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

These  statistics  are  impressive,  but 
they  pinpoint  the  need  to  look  at  what 
we  in  the  Congress  must  offer  the  men 
and  women  in  uniform  who  have  made 
their  choice  to  give  service  to  this  Nation. 

A  recent  defense  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Army  ex- 
plained that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
current  Army  recruits  have  the  intention 
of  making  a  career  of  their  service  when 
thev  enlist.  But,  in  actuality,  fewer  than 
22  percent  of  those  enlisted  for  a  first 
term  ever  carry  out  that  goal  by  reenlist- 
ing. 

Needless  to  say.  we  must  move  to  pre- 
serve our  Armed  Forces.  And  I  am  not 
speaking  of  numbers,  either,  but  of  indi- 
viduals. 

If  we  are  to  expect  proud,  confident 
men  and  women  to  dedicate  their  all  to 
the  service,  we  must  provide  the  fiscal 
responsibility  to  assure  a  career  arena 
that  is  secure,  grounded,  and  above  all, 
deserved. 

We  cannot  afford  to  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  by  trying  to  take  an  arbitrary  stab 
at  inflation  by  capping  military  pay.  Nor 
must  we  risk  the  loss  of  fine  young  men 
and  women  who  have  become,  or  desire 
to  become,  competent  and  skilled  in  an 
area  of  serving  their  country,  but  who 
must  leave  for  the  civilian  sector  because 
they  cannot  afford  the  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  with  which  the  military  pro- 
vides them. 

It  is  time  to  act;  to  act  definitively,  and 
to  act  now. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  believe  that  both  the  pay  increase 
proposed  by  Senator  Armstrong  and  the 
increase  in  allowances  recommended  by 
our  committee  are  necessary.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  is  not  possible  to  compromise 
in  such  a  way  so  as  to  pass  legislation 
which  contains  an  optimal  mix  from 
both  of  these  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  my  friend  from  Colorado,  that 


both  sides  of  this  argument  sit  down  and 
see  if  we  can  come  up  with  a  bill  that 
will  contain  pay  for  those  provided  In 
Senator  Armstrong's  amendment,  and 
to  provide  benefits  that  are  not  In  his 
amendment.  I  am  particularly  thinking 
about  flight  pay.  submarine  pay,  com- 
bat pay. 

When  I  first  went  into  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  fiight  pay  was  50  percent  of  your 
salary.  That  meant  a  lot  in  those  days. 
It  meant  the  difference  between  first 
lieutenants,  captains,  and  majors  stay- 
ing in  the  service  or  getting  out.  But  then 
we  adopted  a  very  disturbing  attitude  to- 
ward the  pilots  of  our  country  by  say- 
ing they  cannot  fly  when  they  are  past 
42  years  of  age,  that  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  flight-pay  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
advocates  of  the  Wamer-Nunn  ap- 
proach and  the  advocates  of  the  Arm- 
strong approach  cannot  get  into  some- 
body's cloakroom  and  figure  out  a  way  to 
put  these  two  amendments  together.  I 
am  afraid  that  what  we  are  going  to 
wind  up  with  is  a  bill,  one,  that  the 
President  will  probably  veto,  and,  if  he 
does  not,  a  bill  that  is  not  going  to  mean 
what  it  will  have  to  mean  to  the  men 
and  women  in  service  to  keep  them 
there. 

We  are  in  a  desperate  need  for  pilots. 
I  am  told  that  our  pilot-training  rate  by 
the  year  1981  will  probably  reach  2,000, 
and  we  lost  1,000  last  year.  The  airlines 
need  1.000  pilots  a  year  from  our  train- 
ing sources.  It  Is  much  cheaper  for  them 
to  come  to  the  trained  pilots  of  the  mili- 
tary service  than  to  train  their  own  pi- 
lots, cheaper  by  probably  $200,000  or 
$300,000.  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
young  man  who  Is  going  into  flight  train- 
ing today,  and  the  young  woman  who  Is 
going  into  flight  training  today,  can  look 
forward  to  compensation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Governrncnt  that  will  cause  them  to 
stay  in  and  not,  by  the  time  they  get  to 
be  captains  and  majors,  be  looking  for  a 
job  with  the  airlines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  exnired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  very  wonderful  paper  written 
bv  Melvin  Laird,  cal'ed  "People.  Not 
Hardware.  The  HIehest  Defense  Prior- 
ity" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People,  Not  Hardware,  the  Highest 
Defense   PRioRmr 
(By  Melvin  R.  Laird) 
introduction 
In  January   1973   one   of  my  last  acts  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  to  end  draft  calls. 
With  that  step,  the  United  States  embarked 
on  one  of  the  more  Important  ventures  In  Its 
recent  history:  we  would  endeavor  to  become 
the  Prst  nation  In  modem  times  to  maintain 
a  large  standing  military  force  on  an   all- 
volunteer  basis,  comprising  about  2.5  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force  and  relying  complete- 
ly on   the   equitable  considerations   of   the 
competitive  market  place. 

My  confidence  that  this  undertaking 
would  succeed  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  was  bued  on  the  expectation 


that  the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  honor  a  commitment  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  and 
meaningful  quality  of  life  for  men  and  wom- 
en who  volunteered  for  duty  In  the  armed 
services  and  for  their  famlUes.  The  Oates 
Commission.'  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  transition  from  selective  service  to  the 
Ail -Volunteer  Force,  put  the  matter  this 
way:  "The  viability  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
ultimately  depends  on  the  willingness  of 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  services  to  maintain  .  . 
competitive  levels  of  military  pay.  .  .  ."  The 
commission  defined  "competitive"  as  that 
earned  by  civilian  workers  of  comparable  age 
and  education. 

Today,  we  have  reneged  on  this  commit- 
ment and  are  failing  to  provide  this  decent 
and  competitive  standard  of  living  for  per- 
sonnel in  the  armed  forces.  especiaUy  at  the 
lower  enlisted  levels  from  e:-1  to  E-5.  This 
explains  many  of  the  current  problems  with 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  Its  threatened 
collapse. 

In  the  early  1970s,  there  were  three  courses 
of  action  available  to  this  country  to  main- 
tain adequate  military  manpower  levels  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Continue  to  fulfill  military  manpower 
requirements  by  using  conscript  labor 
through  a  selective  service  system  that  had 
been  used  since  1939.  The  need  for  manpower 
(young  men  and  women)  required  for  the 
military  services  was  no  more  than  one  out 
of  fifteen  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-four.  Even  using  this 
system,  pay  scales  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  at  least  equal  to  the 
compensation  paid  young  people  in  civilian 
occupation.  This  system  provided,  without 
proper  military  compensation,  the  most  re- 
gressive type  of  reverse  taxation  on  these 
young  military  people  ever  devlsd  in  a  free 
society. 

2.  Establish  a  national  Universal  Federal 
Service,  which  would  provide  for  conscript 
service  for  all  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-four.  This  system, 
although  costing  the  military  less,  would  cost 
our  Government  a  great  many  tax  dollars  In 
finding  millions  of  young  people  proper  serv- 
ice employment  at  low  wage  rates  In  hos- 
pitals, schools,  urban  and  rural  slums,  and 
other  areas.  This  program  would  have  been 
fair  because  all  our  young  people  not  choos- 
ing military  service  would  have  been  required 
to  serve  from  a  year  to  two  years  in  federal 
service  on  a  comparable  pay  basis.  The  uni- 
versal service  approach  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  used  by  the  U.S.S.B  and  other 
countries.  It  had  little  support  In  our  coun- 
try In  the  early  1970s,  although  as  a  member 
of  Congress  I  had  advocated  universal  service. 

3.  Establish  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  which 
pays  the  small  percentage  of  American  young 
people  needed  for  military  service  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  other  Jobs  in  our  society. 
The  Executive  Branch,  the  Congress,  and 
especially  the  young  Americans  of  our  coun- 
try chose  the  third  alternative.  Thus  was  bom 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  for  the  peacetime 
manpower  requirements  of  our  military 
establishment.  It  was  never  anticipated  that 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  would  meet  emer- 
gency requirements  or  military  mobilization 
requirements.  For  that  reason,  registration 
and  the  lottery  system  which  I  started  In  1970 
was  continued  on  a  standard  pay  basis  along 
with  the  Volunteer  Force. 

Faced  m  early  1980  with  new  threats  to 
national  security  as  a  result  of  Soviet  action, 
the  Administration  belatedly  Is  advocating 
increased  funds  for  national  defense.  But  as 
we  embark  on  Increased  levels  of  national 


1  The  President's  Commission  on  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  headed  by  Thomas  8.  Gates 
Jr. 


defense  spending  we  bad  better  make  sure  we 
understand  where  the  essence  of  our  natlon&l 
defense  lies.  It  is  the  quality  of  our  combat 
and  combat-support  personnel,  officer  and 
enlisted,  which  underglrds  our  entire  defense 
effort.  Attracting  and  retaining  persons  of 
quality  in  sufficient  numt>ers  should  be  our 
number  one  priority  In  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget,  commencing  October  1,  1980.  This 
means  increased  pay  and  benefits  at  all  levels, 
with  special  attention  to  the  lower  enlisted 
ranks.  The  Carter  Budget  for  1981  does  Uttle 
to  meet  this  problem.  Until  such  time  as 
Congress  Is  ready  to  establish  a  new  conscript 
military  establishment  at  lower  pay  than  that 
currently  tendered  the  All-Volunteer  Force — 
and  I  strongly  oppose  such  action — we  must 
keep  pay  and  allowances  for  our  military  per- 
sonnel competitive  with  civilian  workers  of 
comparable  age  and  education  In  the  eco- 
nomic marketplace  The  Imperative  Is  clear 
for  the  1981  defense  budget:  put  first  things 
first,  people  ahead  of  hardware.  We  need  both 
people  and  advanced  technology  but  In  that 
order  of  priority. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  civilian 
bureaucracies  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
not  unknown  In  the  military  services  as  well, 
to  seek  out  technological  solutions  for  tough 
problems  In  the  application  of  deterrence 
and  defense:  we  all  hear  talk  about  the 
growing  vulnerabUlty  of  large  carriers  or  of 
heavy  armored  divisions  or  of  marine 
amphibious  forces  or  airborne  units  or 
bombers  beoause  of  new  technologies.  This 
talk  Is  another  way  of  saying  we  can  cut 
back  on  the  numbers  of  people  traditionally 
needed  In  major  combat  arms.  Yet  where 
do  Presidents  turn  In  time  of  crisis  when 
military  force  may  prove  vital?  Suddenly 
the  question  of  high-quality  personnel  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  carry  out  missions 
across  the  globe — on  carriers.  In  tanks.  In 
amphibious  and  airborne  units — become 
paramount. 

In  this  analysis  of  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  equitable  compensation  for  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
major  problems  today,  the  condition  of  pres- 
ent compensation,  assess  the  Impact  of  poor 
compensation  on  our  national  security,  and 
present  practical  solutions  for  these  prob- 
lems. 

PROBLEMS   in   TODAY'S   ALL-VOLUNTEEB    FORCE 

Seven  years  after  I  ended  draft  calls  and 
as  we  enter  the  dangerous  decade  of  the 
1980s,  the  All-Volunteer  Force  Is  beset  with 
severe  and  growing  problems  of  both  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

Recruiting  and  retention  targets  have 
been  revised  downward  each  year.  The  Gates 
Commission  was  confident  we  could  main- 
tain a  volunteer  force  of  2.5  million  qualified 
people.  When  we  ended  the  draft,  the  size 
of  our  force  stood  at  2.3  million,  but  we  had 
confidence  that  this  level  or  higher  could  be 
maintained.  Today,  It  stands  at  about  2  mil- 
lion. 16  percent  below  the  level  of  seven 
years  ago.  Bach  year,  at  least  one  of  the 
services  has  missed  these  declining  targets, 
and  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  all  four  of 
our  armed  services  failed  to  meet  their  re- 
cruiting goals.  The  Army  fell  almost  12  per- 
cent or  16.CKX)  people  below  Its  target.  Even 
the  Air  Force,  normally  In  good  shape  In 
attracting  high  quality  men  and  women  to 
Its  enlisted  ranks,  missed  Its  goal  by  2,000 
people.  Overall  the  Department  of  Defense 
came  In  under  its  reduced  recruitment  goals 
by  25,000. 

Most  Importantly,  the  armed  services  have 
experienced  not  only  quantitative  but  quali- 
tative shortfalls  as  well.  Last  year,  the  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  Joining  the 
military  declined  by  10  percent.  Only  a  Uttle 
more  than  50  percent  of  those  enlisting  In 
the  Army  were  high  school  graduates,  while 
the  Navy,  with  Its  Increasingly  demanding 
technology,  was  forced  to  accept  one  person 
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below  high  school  graduation  level  for  every 
three  high  school  graduates  who  entered. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  the  new  male  volun- 
teers In  fiscal  year  1979  tested  mentally  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  U.S.  population.  Five 
years  ago  the  figure  was  32  percent.  The 
quality  problem  Is  so  bad  that,  even  with 
a  16.000  person  shortfall,  60  percent  of  the 
men  recruited  In  fiscal  year  1979  by  the  Army 
were  below  the  national  average  In  intelli- 
gence and  required  additional  training  time. 
For  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Army  has  lowered 
Its  standards  even  further.  Pressure  for  re- 
cruitment has  become  so  Intense  that  last 
year  324  recruiters  were  charged  with  various 
types  of  malpractice. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  quantitative  and  qualitative  recruiting 
shortfalls  came  In  those  areas  of  the  military 
service  for  which  no  civilian  counterpart 
exists,  the  all-imoortant  realm  of  combat 
arms — armor,  artillery,  and  Infantry.  While 
It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  combat 
branches  might  be  somewhat  unattractive, 
we  should  not  forget  that  these  are  what  the 
military  is  all  about.  These  are  the  people  on 
whom  we  are  now  relying  to  buUd  the  newly 
organized  rapid  deployment  force. 

Recruiting  people  is  only  half  of  the  per- 
sonnel difficulty  In  today's  military.  Retain- 
ing qualified  people  is  an  acute  problem  and 
will  get  worse  unless  remedial  action  is  tav-en. 
Approximately  30  percent  of  males  enlisting 
do  not  even  complete  their  first  term  of  en- 
listment. The  services  have  been  losing  an 
average  of  more  than  75  percent  of  tho^e 
completing  their  first  enlistment  since  1976. 
In  fiscal  vear  1979  the  Marine  Corps  was 
able  to  keep  fewer  than  10  percent  of  Its 
flrst-termers.  while  the  Air  Force  dropped 
below  20  percent  in  the  fir«t  term  re- 
tention rate  for  the  first  time  In  Ave 
years. 

While  the  failure  to  retain  an  adequate 
number  of  those  completing  their  first  term 
Is  a  severe  problem,  it  is  not  nearly  as  impor- 
tant a  national  defense  Issue  as  the  failure  to 
retain  the  requisite  number  of  these  who 
have  completed  their  second  and  third  terms 
of  service.  These  individuals,  who  form  the 
backbone  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
cadre  and  provide  the  reservoir  of  technolog- 
ical skills  and  experience  necessary  to  operate 
and  maintain  our  sophisticated  weaprn  sys- 
tems, are  irreplaceable.  It  takes  at  least  a 
decade  for  a  military  novice  to  gain  the 
training  and  experience  possessed  by  these 
Individuals.  Yet.  the  defence  establishment  is 
losing  them  in  record  numbers.  None  of  the 
services  is  currently  retaining  more  than  60 
percent  of  Its  second-termers.  Moreover,  ex- 
cept for  the  Army,  which  has  experienced  a 
slight  Increase  over  the  past  two  years,  the 
second  term  retention  rates  of  the  services 
are  dropping  rapidly.  Over  the  past  few  years 
the  second  term  retention  rate  in  the  Air 
Force  declined  from  75  to  59  percent:  In  the 
Navy  from  64  to  45  percent;  and  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  from  47  to  46  percent. 

Retention  rates  for  thlrd-termers— people 
who  have  completed  approximately  eleven 
years  of  service— are  also  In  decline,  now  av- 
eraging less  than  70  percent.  The  rates  range 
from  a  low  of  about  66  percent  in  the  Marine 
Corps  to  a  high  of  approximately  90  percent 
in  the  Air  Force.  Two  years  ago.  third  term 
retention  rates  in  those  two  services  were 
about  70  and  95  percent.  When  one  considers 
that  these  thlrd-termers.  on  the  average  are 
more  than  half  way  toward  retirement  a 
dropout  rate  of  over  20  percent  per  year  is  sig- 
nificant and  alarming.  Most  of  those  who 
leave  are  in  critical  skill  areas  such  as  sub- 
marine technicians,  electronics  technicians 
air  traffic  controllers,  aviation  renair  special- 
ists, and  computer  programmers.  For  every 
one  of  the  mid-career  petty  officers  and  senior 
noncoms  who  stays  past  hU  or  her  third  term 
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the  services  need  four  fewer  recruits  to  be 
trained  to  take  their  places. 

Not  even  the  relnstltutlon  of  the  draft 
would  solve  this  severe  retention  problem. 
In  fact.  It  would  probably  make  the  situation 
worse.  Previous  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  conscripts  rarely  stay  beyond  their  term 
of  obligated  service.  Moreover,  even  If  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  the  draftees  did  stay  on. 
It  would  be  more  than  a  decade  before  they 
reached  the  experience  level  of  the  thlrd- 
termers  who  currently  are  resigning. 

As  a  result  of  declining  reenllstment  rates 
among  second-  and  thlrd-termers.  Che  armed 
forces  have  a  shortage  of  more  than  70.000 
non -commissioned  officers.  The  Army  alone 
has  a  shortfall  of  more  than  46.000.  the  Navy 
20.000.  the  Marine  Corps  5.000.  and  the  Air 
Force  3.000. 

There  are  shortfalls  among  selected  cate- 
gories of  officers  as  well.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  faced  with  a  10  percent  shortage  of 
doctors  and  a  far  greater  shortage  of  qualified 
specialists,  cannot  provide  adequate  care  for 
a  peacetime  military,  let  alone  in  time  of 
emergency.  Retention  rates  for  pilots  In  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  are  less  than  half  of  the 
required  number.  The  Navy  Is  also  expe- 
riencing serious  difficulties  in  retaining  ade- 
quate numbers  of  nuclear  submarines  and 
surface  warfare  officers,  while  the  Air  Force 
cannot  keep  the  required  numbers  of  engi- 
neers and  navigators.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Air  Force  Is  short  2.500  pilots,  1.000  engi- 
neers, and  500  navigators. 

When  we  ended  conscription  and  accepted 
an  active  force  smaller  than  during  our  Viet- 
nam Involvement,  we  did  so  on  condition  that 
this  nation  would  adopt  a  Total  Force  Con- 
cept— that  Is.  It  would  maintain  (1)  an  effec- 
tive reserve  component  of  approximately  one 
million  trained  people  that  could  be  mo- 
bilized Immeilately.  and  (2)  a  viable  stand- 
by selective  service  system  that  could  provide 
scores  of  thousands  of  personnel  within  a 
few  months.  Neither  condition  has  been  met. 

The  reserve  componeht  has  a  shortage  of 
over  350.000  people :  75.000  In  fche  selected  re- 
serve and  275,000  In  the  Individual  ready  re- 
serve. And  as  the  Nifty  Nugget  Exercise  con- 
ducted In  the  fall  of  1978  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated, this  shortage  makes  It  virtually 
Impossible  for  the  ground  forces  to  sustain  a 
conventional  war  In  E^irope  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Moreover,  our  Selective  Service  System  Is 
now  nonexistent.  When  I  felt  office  In  1973, 
the  Selective.  Service  System's  budget  was 
nearly  $100  million  and  It  employed  2.600 
people.  Last  year,  the  budget  had  been  slash- 
ed to  $7  million,  and  only  100  people  were  on 
the  System's  payroll.  Peacetime  registration 
ended  In  April  1975.  and  classification  was 
terminated  In  January  1976.  I  think  It  wa.s 
a  serious  mistake  and  a  false  economy  of  the 
Ford  Administration  to  end  registration  and 
classification.  The  Carter  Administration  and 
this  current  Congress  saw  problems  but  re- 
fused In  1979  to  reinstate  even  registration. 
Current  mobilization  plans  require  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  provide  the  first  In- 
ductees within  thirty  days.  100.000  people  In 
sixty  days,  and  6=0,000  wiehln  six  months. 
Only  the  most  optimistic  and  uninformed 
person  could  Imagine  that  this  system,  In  Its 
present  condition,  would  be  responsive  to  na- 
tional needs  In  an  emergency.  As  a  minimum. 
It  would  take  the  p-e^ent  Selective  Service 
System  over  125  days  Just  to  provide  the  first 
100,000  people  to  the  armed  forces.  Simply 
put,  an  American  capacity  to  draft  sufficient 
numbers  of  men  for  a  major  war — even  with 
some  advanced  warning — does  not  exist 
today. 

Our  military  forces  have  other  problems 
as  well.  We  have  underfunded  the  defense 
Investment  area  for  over  a  decade.  The  mili- 
tary balance  vls-i-vls  the  Soviet  Union  is 
deteriorating  In  the  strategic,  theater  and 


tactical  nuclear,  and  conventional  areas.  Our 
o(>eratlng  forces  are  woefully  short  of  funds 
for  spare  parts,  training  weapons,  and  fuel 
oil.  Yet,  Ironically,  the  small  amount  of 
growth  In  the  Investment  category  during 
the  past  two  years  has  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  personnel  area. 

While  shortcomings  In  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  reserve  components,  and  certain 
officer  categories  are  serious,  the  main  prob- 
lem for  the  Deoartment  of  Defen«e  continues 
to  be  Its  Inability  to  attract  and  maintain 
the  required  numbers  of  qualified  enlisted 
personnel.  When  and  tf  military  force  Is  used 
In  the  future,  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  our  active  forces,  that 
is.  forces  in  betn?.  Even  the  most  advanced, 
capable,  and  numerous  weapon  systems  are 
only  as  good  as  the  people  operating  them. 

Fortunately,  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  recruiting  and  retaining  the  required 
number  of  qualified  enlisted  people  In  the 
active  force  Is  comparatively  simple.  The 
United  States  must  provide  these  Individuals 
and  their  families  with  a  Quality  of  life  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifices  we  demand 
from  them,  and  the  primary  Ingredient  In 
providing  that  quality  is  comparative  pay 
and  related  benefits. 

THE  COMPENSATION  SfTUATlON 

Shortly  after  assuming  office  as  Secretary 
Of  Defense  In  1939,  I  wsis  appalled  to  discover 
that  approximately  50.000'  military  families 
wero  eligible  for  welfare.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  President  and  Congress,  we  succeeded 
In  enacting  pav  increases  of  over  35  percent 
between  July  1969  and  November  1971.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  military  families  who 
could  qualify  for  family  assistance  was  re- 
duced to  practically  zero.  In  January  1973. 
as  I  left  the  Pentagon.  I  was  confident  that 
military  comnensatlon  not  only  was  ade- 
quate to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  even  the  lowest  ranking  enlisted  person, 
but  also  was  reasonably  competitive  with 
relevant  sectors  of  the  private  economy.  To- 
day, the  situation  is  dramatically  different. 
MlliUry  pay.  particularly  for  enlisted  people, 
is  no  longer  adequate  nor  is  It.  by  any  stand- 
ard, competitive  with  those  sectors  in  the 
private  economy  with  which  It  must  contend. 
My  Judgment  I?  based  on  the  following  facts: 

Since  1972.  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI)  has  risen  by  76  percent,  while  the  level 
of  military  compensation  has  increased  by 
only  51  percent  (see  Appendix  A).  This  rep- 
resents an  average  decline  of  over  14  percent 
in  purchasing  power  for  all  military  person- 
nel over  the  past  seven  years.  As  Indicated 
In  Appendix  B.  for  some  grades  the  decline 
In  disposable  Income  approaches  25  percent. 
(For  those  who  would  contend  that  the  CPI 
Is  distorted  because  of  the  rapid  rise  In  hous- 
ing costs,  bear  In  mind  that  the  average 
enlisted  person  Is  forced  Into  the  housing 
market  anew  every  couple  of  years.) 

The  average  compensation  for  an  enlisted 
person,  including  pay  and  allowances,  cur- 
rently Is  $9,900.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  minimum  amount  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  "lower"  standard  of 
living  for  a  family  of  four  Is  $11,546.  while  a 
"moderate"  standard  of  living  costs  Just  over 
$20,000.  This  means  that  the  typical  enlisted 
family  has  a  standard  of  living  17  percent 
below  a  minimum  standard  of  living,  and  50 
percent  below  a  moderate  standard. 

At  least  100.000  and  possibly  as  many  as 
275,000  military  families  may  be  eligible  for 
public  welfare  as«lstance.  The  exact  numbers 
are  difficult  to  calculate  because  many  mili- 
tary people  are  too  proud  to  apply  for  public 
assistance:  In  fact  some  people  resign  from 
the  service  when  they  discover  that  they  are 
eligible.  Military  commissaries  take  in  over 
$10  million  a  year  In  food  stamps.  In  effect, 
we  are  hiding  part  of  our  defense  budget  In 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Services  and  Agriculture.  When  considering 
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the  number  of  military  people  on  welfare.  It 
Is  Important  to  note  that,  In  contrast  to  the 
draft  era.  large  numbers  of  enlisted  people 
are  married.  Today,  about  50  percent  of  all 
E-4s  are  married.  For  E-3s  the  figure  Is  close 
to  30  percent. 

As  of  May  1979  the  basic  pay  for  all  per- 
sonnel in  Grades  E^l  to  E-4  was  at  or  below 
the  minimum  wage  level.  This  translates  Into 
32  percent  of  the  entire  enlisted  force  and 
means  that  approximately  580,000  military 
personnel,  regardless  of  skills  or  educational 
background  or  length  of  workweek,  are  paid 
no  more,  and  in  most  cases  far  less,  than  the 
minimum  permissible  level  for  any  work  per- 
formed In  the  private  sector  In  a  40-hour 
workweek.  This  situation  has  occurred  be- 
cause, since  1972.  the  minimum  wage  has 
Increased  by  81  percent  while  basic  pay  for 
the  E-1  to  E-4  grades  has  Increased  only  43 
percent.  A  comparison  of  basic  military  pay 
to  the  hourly  minimum  wage  Is  found  In 
Appendix  C. 

The  average  enlisted  person  qualified  for 
a  home  loan  of  only  $25,000.  Less  than  I  per- 
cent of  the  available  homes  In  most  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  enlisted  personnel 
are  stationed  are  In  this  price  range. 

Five  years  ago.  the  Army  was  able  to  pay 
a  bonus  of  up  to  $2,500  to  those  men  who 
Joined  the  combat  branches.  As  a  result.  It 
could  attract  the  required  quantity  of  men 
Into  this  area  and  ensure  adequate  quality 
as  well.  For  example.  In  fiscal  1974  over  25.- 
000  of  those  receiving  the  bonus  were  high 
school  graduates  In  mental  categories  one. 
two,  or  three.  Presently,  the  bonus  level, 
despite  the  ravages  of  inflation,  remains  at 
$2,500,  and  consequently  Is  less  attractive. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  men  eligible  for 
a  bonus  has  declined  by  33  percent,  and  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  Joining  the 
combat  areas  Is  down  by  60  percent.  Bonus 
costs  In  current  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1979 
were  actually  46  percent  less  than  five  years 
ago.  In  constant  dollars,  they  are  down  al- 
most 60  percent. 

While  these  facts  are  appalling  enough  In 
the  abstract,  a  few  concrete  examples  are 
even  more  shocking.  An  E-4  plane  handler 
on  the  nuclear-powered  carrier  Nimitz,  cur- 
rently deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean  during 
the  Iranian  crisis,  normally  works  sixteen 
hour  a  day  or  about  100  hours  per  week.  In 
the  course  of  his  duties,  he  handles  F-14 
aircraft  which  cost  $25  million  per  plane  and 
helps  operate  a  $2  billion  ship.  Yet  he  makes 
less  per  hour  than  a  cashier  at  McDonalds, 
lives  below  the  poverty  level,  and  Is  eligible 
for  food  stamps,  and  probably  has  not  seen 
his  wife  and  child  for  six  months.  A  chief 
petty  officer.  E-7.  on  that  same  ship  with 
seventeen  years  of  service  makes  the  same 
salary  as  a  Janitor  on  union  scale  and  puts 
In  twice  as  many  hours.  An  Individual  who 
Joined  the  service  after  the  end  of  the  draft 
In  1973  was  making  about  $6,200  as  a  single 
man.  Today,  with  almost  eight  years  of  serv- 
ice behind  him,  he  Is  probably  an  E-5  with 
a  wife  and  child.  Yet  with  four  promotions, 
four  longevity  Increases,  and  Increased  de- 
pendents' allowances,  his  real  Income  has  In- 
creased by  less  than  3  percent  a  year  over 
the  past  seven  years.  The  average  foreign 
employee  in  an  overseas  U.S.  embassy  makes 
40  percent  more  than  the  Marines  who  risk 
their  lives  to  guard  those  embassies.  Of  the 
thirteen  Marines  taken  hostage  In  Iran,  four 
earn  $7,500  per  year;  eight  receive  $8,200;  and 
one  Just  over  $12,000.  Thus,  only  8  percent  of 
these  guards  has  been  paid  what  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  says  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  lower  standard  of  living:  their  aver- 
age salary  is  $8,200  or  nearly  30  percent 
below  this  lower  standard,  and  their  hourly 
earnings  for  a  typical  sixty-hour  workweek 
are  less  than  the  $3.10  minimum  wage. 

Given  situations  like  this.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  services  cannot  meet  recruit- 
ing Quotas  and  that  career  people  are  leav- 
ing the  armed  forecs  In  record  numbers. 


While  the  pay  situation  for  enlisted  people 
is  poor  when  compared  with  the  economy  as 
a  whole.   It  Is  even  worse  when  compared 
with  those  areas  In  the  public  and  private 
sectors  with  which  the  armed  forces  must 
compete  for  scarce  manpower.  For  example, 
since  1972,  production  and  other  nonsuper- 
vlsory  workers  In  the  manufacturing  cate- 
gory   have    experienced    a    real    growth    In 
earnings  of  about  0.5  percent:  federal  wage 
system  employees  or  blue-collar  workers  who 
work  side   by  side  with  military  people  at 
depots  and  bases  across  the  country  have 
seen  about  1  percent  growth  In  real  earning 
levels  In  that  same  period;    and  unionized 
workers  have  experienced  no  loss  In  average 
purchasing  power  over  the  past  seven  years. 
Since  1974.  the  median  Incomes  of  male  high 
school  graduates  in  the  civilian  sector  in  the 
18-24  and  25-34  age  groups  have  actually 
grown  10-15  percent  more  than  military  pay. 
Thus,  the  typical  enlisted  person  has  seen 
a  loss  of  more  than  15  percent  earning  power 
over  the  past  eight  years  vls-a-vls  some  of 
his  contemporaries  In  the  non-mllltary  sec- 
tor. The  difference  Is  even  more  pronounced 
In  certain  high  skill  areas.  A  mid-career  non- 
commissioned   officer    earns    approximately 
$12,000  per  year.  If  he  or  she  Is  a  computer 
progranuner.    comparable    civilian    earnings 
would  be  at  least  $25,000.  For  a  boiler  tech- 
nician at  $12,000  the  civilian  comparison  Is 
$23,000;  for  an  electronics  technician  $21,000. 
While  It  Is  nothing  of  a  national  disgrace 
that  our  military  people  are  losing  purchas- 
ing power  rapidly  through  a  precipitous  de- 
cline In  their  salaries,  these  same  people  are 
also  being  unfairly  gouged  In  other  areas  as 
well.    Each    year    military    people    who    are 
transferred  must  spend  over  $1  billion  out  of 
their  own  pockets  to  accomplish  the  move. 
The  average  cost  to  an  E-7  with  three  de- 
pendents to  move  himself  and  his  family 
1.500   miles   Is   approximately   $3,835.    (This 
does  not  Include  the  costs  of  bu3rlng  and 
selling  a  home  or  advance  house  hunting 
trips.)  Presently,  he  Is  reimbursed  only  $644 
by  the  government  and  thus  must  come  up 
with  over  $3,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  move 
which  Is  undertaken  for  the  good  of  the 
service.  This  amount  represents  over  20  per- 
cent of  his  annual   compensation.  A  GS-9 
asked  to  execute  the  same  move  would  be  re- 
imbursed   approximately    $4,500.    plus    the 
costs  of  buying  and  selling  a  home  should  he 
choose  to  take  advantage  of  this  benefit. 

Similarly,  it  costs  the  650.000  active  duty 
personnel  who  must  live  In  off-base  houclng 
over  $1  billion  above  their  housing  allowance 
to  provide  this  civilian  shelter  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  For  example,  an 
E-7  with  three  dependents  currently  draws  a 
housing  allowance  of  $248  per  month.  If  he 
Is  stationed  In  the  San  Diego  area,  the  aver- 
age rent  for  a  three-bedroom  home  Is  $420 
per  month.  Thus,  the  E-7  Is  forced  to  spend 
over  $5.(X>0  per  year  (or  about  $2,000  above 
his  allowance),  or  32  percent  of  his  annual 
compensation  to  provide  housing  for  his 
family.  An  E-4  with  the  same  number  of  de- 
pendents draws  a  $185  per  month  housing 
allowance  and  must  dip  Into  his  pocket  for 
nearly  $3,000  above  his  allowance  If  he  Is  sta- 
tioned In  San  Diego.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
average  military  person  stationed  In  the 
United  States  spends  over  $1,000  per  year 
more  for  housing  than  he  or  she  receives  In 
quarters'  allowance. 

Single  military  personnel  living  In  the 
barracks  also  suffer  financially  If  they  are 
stationed  outside  the  continental  United 
States  In  high  cost  areas  like  Germany. 
Japan,  or  Alaska.  Married  people  or  service 
members  living  In  non-mllltary  housing  In 
those  places  are  authorized  a  cost-of-Ilvlng 
allowance  to  maintain  their  purchasing 
power  at  the  level  of  their  contemporaries 
stationed  In  the  United  States.  Those  resid- 
ing In  the  barracks  are  not.  Yet  these  Indi- 
viduals spend  about  35  percent  of  their  pay 
In  the  local  economy  for  such  Items  as  recre- 
ation,  transportation,    clothing,   food,  and 


gifts.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  typical  single 
Junior  enlisted  member  spends  an  additional 
$1,500  more  per  year  for  higher  prices  asso- 
ciated with  the  economic  environment  of 
areas  like  Germany.  Alaska,  or  Japan. 

The  final  place  where  military  personnel 
are  forced  to  spend  extra  money  out  of  their 
own  pockets  is  in  the  area  of  medical  care. 
Theoretically,  free  medical  care  and  supplies 
are  supposed  to  be  provided  to  all  service 
personnel  and  their  families.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  medical  facilities  and  the  shortage  of 
doctors,  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
provide  this  service  to  most  dependents. 
These  Individuals  must  rely  on  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
form Services  (CHAMPU8) .  This  plan  has  a 
number  of  features  which  force  the  service 
member  to  bear  some  expenses  for  his  de- 
pendents' "free"  medical  care: 
$100  deductible 

20  percent  cost  sharing  on  outpatient  med- 
ical care  and  supplies  after  the  deductible 
limit  has  been  reached. 

A  fee  schedule  that  keys  benefits  for  med- 
ical services  In  a  particular  year  to  the  sev- 
enty-fifth percentile  of  the  nationwide  costs 
of  those  services  In  the  previous  year.  Thus. 
In  a  high  cost  area  like  Washington.  D.C., 
the  service  member  must  pay  25  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  most  surgical  procediues 
out  of  pocket.  Even  In  lower-cost  areas, 
CHAMPUS  fees  are  often  overtaken  by  the 
rapidly  escalating  costs  of  most  medical  pro- 
cedures. A  typical  enlisted  person  with  de- 
pendents normally  pays  several  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  med- 
ical services  and  supplies  for  his  family's 
allegedly  free  medical  care. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense  no 
longer  provides  dental  care  to  the  depend- 
ents of  service  personnel.  Those  expenses, 
therefore,  must  be  borne  entirely  by  active 
duty  personnel  since  they  cannot  participate 
In  dental  plans  available  to  an  Increasing 
number  of  their  civilian  colleagues  In  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Essentially,  there  are  four  reasons  why  the 
present  military  pay  situation  has  developed. 
First,  over  the  past  seven  years,  changes 
have  been  made  In  the  method  of  calculating 
the  comparability  Increases  for  federal  em- 
ployees on  the  OS  scale.  These  changes 
were  necessary  to  correct  certain  Inequities 
in  the  Civil  Service  pay  system.  Since  the 
military  p>ay  system  Is  linked  to  the  GS  sys- 
tem, however,  military  pay  levels  were  auto- 
matically depressed  without  svifflclent  rea- 
son. These  changes  alone  resulted  In  a  7 
percent  decline  In  purchasing  power  In  the 
pay  of  armed  services  personnel. 

Second,  in  1975,  1978,  and  1979  the  Pres- 
ident imposed  pay  caps  on  raises  for  all 
government  employees  to  bold  down  Infla- 
tion and  reduce  the  size  of  the  federal  def- 
icit. Together,  these  three  pay  limitations 
cost  the  military  another  7.2  percent  In  pur- 
chasing power. 

Third,  In  October  1976  and  October  1977, 
the  President  reallocated  portions  of  a  mili- 
tary person's  pay  Increase  Into  the  Basic  Al- 
lowance for  Quarters.  For  those  living  in 
government  housing,  this  meant  that  the 
Increase  In  their  take-home  pay  was  about 
25  percent  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
raise. 

Fourth,  an  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented rate  of  Inflation  has.  In  the  past  two 
years,  compounded  the  effects  of  the  first 
three  actions  and  has  dlmlnshed  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  military  In  relation  to 
the  CPI  by  an  additional  amount. 

IMPACT   ON    U.S.   NATIONAL   SXCURll'I 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  present  situ- 
ation, they  do  not  diminish  the  negative 
Impact  on  defense  readiness.  The  failure  of 
American  society  to  keep  Its  commitment  to 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  pay  for  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces  has  and  will 
continue  to  have  a  number  of  serious  effects. 
Every  study  done  on  the  subject  conflrms 
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that   there  Is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  erosion  of  pay  and  the  decline  In  levels  of 
retention.  An  Air  Force  study  conducted  In 
August   1979  revealed  that  future  financial 
security  Is  a  dally  concern  to  90  percent  of 
Its  airmen  and  that  pay  is  the  factor  that  Is 
most  Influential  in  persuading  an  individ- 
ual not  to  make  the  military  his  only  career. 
Over  the  past  two  years  alone,  the  Importance 
of  pay  as  a  factor  in  career  decisions  has 
doubled  for  typical  airmen.  Navy  studies  con- 
ducted in  the  fall  of   1979  reveal  that  the 
number  one  reason  for  leaving  the  service  Is 
better  employment  opportunities  in  civilian 
life.  More  than  half  of  those  who  resign  from 
the  service  cite  the  unavailability  of  housing 
as  a  factor  in  their  decision  to  resign.  A  sim- 
ulation conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  last  summer,  using  the  reten- 
tion model  developed  by  Dr.  John  Warner  of 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis,  concluded  that 
a  6  percent  decline  in  real  pay  over  the  next 
three    years   would    result   in   about   30,000 
more  people  leaving  the  service  than  would 
do  so  without  the  decline.  Studies  done  by 
such  groups  as  Rand  and  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Project  Agency  Indicate  that 
a  1  percent  decline  in  military  pay  relative 
to  civilian  pay  will  lead  to  a  decline  in  reten- 
tion of  between  1  and  3  percent. 

If  pay  continues  to  drive  high  quality 
people  out  of  the  service,  it  cannot  but 
undermine  our  national  security.  No  matter 
how  sophisticated,  weapons  cannot  be  effec- 
tively operated  and  maintained  without 
sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  people.  The 
size  of  our  active  duty  force  continues  to 
decline  slowly  but  steadily  each  year.  Absent 
a  specific  policy  decision  or  a  reduction  in 
commitments,  the  number  of  people  on  active 
duty  has  declined  by  300,000  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Many  opera- 
tional units  are  woefully  short  of  personnel. 
For  example,  none  of  our  five  Army  divisions 
In  Europe  is  up  to  its  wartime  strength.  Some 
training  units  in  the  United  States  are  50 
percent  below  their  authorized  strength. 
Some  naval  ships  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  Ocean  have  a  manpower 
shortage  of  15  percent,  and  over  30  percent 
In  certain  key  areas  like  boiler  technicians. 
Frequently,  those  people  who  remain  on 
active  duty  are  forced  to  work  extra  hours  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies:  sailors  on  the 
U.S.S.  Concord,  a  navy  supply  ship  operating 
In  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance,  are  work- 
ing 110  hours  per  week,  while  radiomen  put 
In  their  normal  shifts  and  then  substitute 
as  cargo  handlers.  This  is  not  only  dangerous 
but  demoralizing.  Submarines  are  In  even 
worse  shape:  these  vessels  go  to  sea  with 
only  65  percent  of  the  required  training  and 
man-hours  of  experience. 

Equally  serious  is  what  this  decline  in  pay 
is  doing  to  the  Image  of  our  military  and  the 
quality  of  their  family  life.  When  more  than 
10  percent  of  our  enlisted  force  is  eligible  for 
welfare,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  en- 
listed men  make  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  and  when  an  E-6  with  eleven  years  of 
service  receives  less  compensation  than  a 
unionized  grocery  check-out  clerk  In  San 
Jose.  California,  the  image  of  the  military  Is 
not  helped.  It  has  become  fashionable  in 
some  circles  to  lament  the  fact  that  for  many 
people  in  the  armed  services  the  military 
profession  has  degenerated  from  a  calling  or 
vocation,  with  the  emphasis  on  service,  to  a 
mere  occupation,  which  focuses  primarily  on 
pay  and  benefits.  While  this  change  is  regret- 
table, we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  When 
we  allow  military  compensation  to  fall  15 
percent  below  the  cost  of  living  and  even 
further  short  of  wages  in  comparable  indus- 
tries, when  we  compel  enlisted  people  already 
living  below  the  poverty  line  to  dip  Into  their 
own  pocket  to  pay  for  excess  costs  in  moving, 
housing,  and  medical  services,  and  when  we 
ask  enlisted  people  to  work  impald  overtime 


to  make  up  for  personnel  shortfalls,  then  we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  these  people 
have  pay  and  benefits  as  their  primary  con- 
cern. They  act  this  way,  not  because  they 
are  mercenaries,  but  because  they  are  being 
exploited. 

A  second  and  possibly  more  profound  effect 
of  declining  pay  on  those  individuals  who  are 
In  the  service  is  the  impact  on  the  quality 
of  their  home  lives.  In  order  to  make  ends 
meet.  Increasing  numbers  of  enlisted  people 
and  their  spouses  are  forced  to  seek  outside 
Income.  At  the  present  time,  approximately 
20  percent  of  our  enlisted  personnel  have  a 
second  Job  which  consumes  from  II  to  30 
hours  per  week,  while  more  than  half  of  the 
spouses  of  enlisted  people  work  full  or  part 
time.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  enlisted  peo- 
ple, whose  home  life  Is  already  under  an  ab- 
normal strain  because  their  own  workweeks 
at  the  base  or  on  the  ship  often  amount  to 
seventy  hours  and  because  operational  com- 
mitments frequently  keep  them  away  from 
home  for  prolonged  periods,  put  an  even 
greater  strain  on  their  family  lives  when 
they  take  on  other  Jobs  requiring  an  addi- 
tional twentv  or  thirty  hours  per  week  out- 
side the  home.  Similarly,  more  than  half  of 
the  enlisted  wives,  who  frequently  must  act 
as  both  father  and  mother  because  of  the 
husband's  prolonged  absences  from  home, 
are  forced  to  perform  both  roles  while  work- 
ing full-  or  part-time  outside  the  home. 
What  kind  of  home  life  can  the  family  of  a 
Navy  boiler  technician  have  when  the  father 
must  spent^  t*iree  out  nf  ev°'v  fr."r  yei's  on 
sea  duty,  which  involves  50  percent  of  the 
time  on  deployment  and  fifty  to  sixty  hours 
per  workweek  while  home,  and  the  mother 
is  compelled  to  work  »ust  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living? 

The  necessity  for  husbands  to  hold  second 
jobs  and  for  wives  with  children  to  work 
Just  to  make  ends  meet  produces  a  number 
of  side  effects  which  also  lessen  the  appeal 
of  a  military  career.  Many  enlisted  people 
with  second  Jobs  often  earn  more  money 
from  these  part-time  Jobs  than  from  full- 
time  military  Jobs  while  working  fewer  hours. 
For  example,  an  E-5  at  the  Moffet  Field  Naval 
Air  Station  In  California,  whose  annual  mili- 
tary compensation  Is  about  $10,000  per  year, 
can  make  $12,000  by  moonlighting  sixteen 
hours  per  week.  If  he  can  work  thirty-five 
hours  per  week,  his  outside  Income  can  rise 
proportionally.  Conversely,  the  wives  of  mili- 
tary people  who  have  a  second  Job  usually 
make  less  and  have  higher  unemployment 
rates  than  their  counterparts  In  civilian  life. 
This  occurs  because  of  the  frequent  moves 
which  the  military  family  must  make.  Norm- 
ally, the  working  military  wife  Is  forced  to 
obtain  a  new  Job  every  three  or  four  years 
and  thus  repeatedly  starts  over  at  the  bottom 
as  a  new  employee.  Not  surprisingly,  studies 
show  that  the  mean  earnings  of  the  working 
wife  of  an  enlisted  man  are  20  percent  be- 
low those  of  her  civilian  counterpart  In  the 
same  age  bracket  and  with  a  similar  edu- 
cational background.  In  addition,  her  un- 
employment rate  of  16  percent  Is  more  than 
double  that  of  her  civilian  colleagues.  Thus, 
It  U  not  startling  that  an  enlisted  persori 
who  can  make  more  outside  of  the  service 
than  in  would  not  want  to  reenlist  and  ac- 
cept a  transfer  which  would  mean  that  he 
would  lose  his  outside  income  while  his 
wife  would  have  to  accept  a  reduction  In 
pay  and  temporpry  unemployment  at  their 
new  duty  station.  The  real  surprise  Is  that 
some  do  accept  the  transfer! 

soLirriONS 
What  is  needed  to  solve  our  current  mili- 
tary pay  muddle  is  a  national  commitment 
to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  a  meaningful  quality  of  home  life 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 


We  need  no  repetition  of  political  cam- 
paign rhetoric  of  1976  that  the  defense 
budget  could  be  reduced  billions  of  dollars 
by  reducing  personnel  costs.  That  has  hurt 
national  defense  as  we  are  paying  a  stiff 
price  for  this  misguided  economy.  As  the 
Gates  Commission  noted,  we  need  a  com- 
mitment "to  maintain  and  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness, dignity,  and  status  of  the  Armed 
Forces  so  that  they  may  continue  to  play 
their  proper  role."  As  a  minimum,  upholding 
that  promise  involves  ten  specific  actions 
which  must  be  taken  now. 

First,  military  pay  must  be  restored  to  Its 
1972  real  Income  levels  immediately.  This 
would  Involve  a  17  percent  across  the  board 
increase  for  all  grades  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  in  purchasing  power  which  has 
occurred  since  1972. 

Second,  legislation  indexing  military  pay 
to  future  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  must  be  enacted.  This  step  would  pro- 
tect the  future  purchasing  power  of  active 
duty  ppopio  in  the  same  way  that  the  com- 
pensation of  military  retirees  is  protected.  It 
is  rather  ironic  that  the  nation  Is  more  con- 
cerned with  safeguarding  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  who  have  served  than  those 
who  are  now  serving.  This  step  would  have 
the  added  benefit  of  Inducing  more  people  to 
remain  on  active  duty  after  becoming  vested 
In  the  retirement  system  at  the  twenty-year 
point.  Only  the  most  noble  person  would 
remain  on  active  duty  when  his  or  her  pay 
will  rise  more  rapidly  If  he  or  she  retires. 
Finally,  indexing  active  duty  military  pay  to 
the  CPI  would  remove  the  ever-present  temp- 
tation from  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  use  military  pay  to  support  spe- 
cific economic  and  monetary  policies.  The 
cost  or  savings  for  each  percentage  point 
change  in  military  pay  is  $300  to  $400  mil- 
lion. 

Third,  mandate  that  changes  In  military 
pay  levels  be  applied  to  all  forms  of  military 
compensation.  Hence,  if  in  a  given  year  the 
CPI  rises  by  10  percent,  then  basic  pay.  the 
housing  allowance,  and  subsistence  would 
each  increase  by  the  full  10  percent.  Under 
the  present  system,  if  the  President  applied 
part  of  the  raise  to  the  quarters  or  subsist- 
ence portions  of  compensation,  then  the 
basic  pay  does  not  increase  by  the  full 
amount. 

Fourth,  military  pay  must  be  decoupled 
from  that  of  civil  service  workers  on  the  OS 
scale.  Such  a  step  is  implicit  in  the  first  two 
recommendations  and  Is  eminently  reason- 
able because  the  situations  of  the  two  work 
forces  are  quite  different.  The  demand  for 
Jobs  In  the  federal  civil  service  far  out- 
weighs the  supply,  and  civil  servants  gen- 
erally are  not  subject  to  long  hours  of  un- 
paid overtime,  frequent  moves,  and  family 
separation. 

Fifth,  establish  a  variable  housing  allow- 
ance keyed  to  the  local  area.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  pay  the  same  housing  allowance  to 
enlisted  people  stationed  In  Fort  Rucker, 
Alabama,  and  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco. 
As  a  corollary  to  this  recommendation,  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  undertake  a 
crash  program  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
military  housing  available  to  members  of  the 
armed  services.  At  the  present  time,  housing 
Is  available  to  only  20  percent  of  the  en- 
listed force.  At  a  minimum.  It  should  be 
available  to  50  percent.  We  cannot  toler.'ite 
the  type  of  neglect  which  occurred  during 
fiscal  year  1980  when  no  funds  were  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  new  family 
housing. 

Sixth,  reimburse  military  families  for  the 
full  cost  of  their  moves.  This  would  involve 
the  adoption  of  the  same  standards  as  those 
in  existence  for  civilian  emoloyees  of  the 
federal  government.  It  would  mean  establish- 
ing reimbursement  for  activities  before  and 
after  moving  such  as  temporary  housing  al- 
lowance and  Increasing  the  mileage  and  per 
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diem  rates  to  reflect  actual  costs  for  the  mili- 
tary person  and  dependents.  For  example,  the 
present  change  of  station  entitlement  for  a 
service  member  is  10  cents  per  mile,  while 
the  actual  expense  is  about  21  cents  per  mile. 
President  Carter's  new  proposal  to  provide 
members  on  permanent  change  of  station 
orders  with  $35  per  diem  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Seventh,  provide  annual  special-skill  pay 
to  those  enlisted  and  officer  ratings  where 
severe  shortfalls  are  experienced.  These  pay- 
ments would  be  over  and  above  the  reen- 
listment  bonuses  paid  to  the  people  in  such 
areas  and  would  mean  extending  to  the  en- 
tire force  the  monetary  inducements  cur- 
rently provided  to  doctors.  Such  a  step  would 
help  narrow  the  gap  between  the  pay  that 
an  enlistee  receives  and  the  pay  be  or  she 
could  be  earning  on  the  outside  In  such  areas 
as  computer  programming. 

Eighth,  adopt  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  fee  schedules  for  CHAMPUS.  These 
schedules  are  much  more  current  and  real- 
istic than  the  present  system.  Such  a  step 
will  reduce  the  cost  to  the  military  person 
of  providing  medical  care  for  dependents  and 
thus  Increase  the  availability  of  medical 
services. 

Ninth,  Increase  the  bonus  for  those  Joining 
the  combat  arms  branches  to  $5,000  In  fiscal 
year  1980  and  index  future  bonuses  to  reflect 
Increase  in  the  CPI.  This  will  restore  the 
bonus  level  to  what  it  was  five  years  ago  and 
should  help  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
shortfalls  In  the  key  area  of  combat  arms. 

Tenth,  provide  a  cost-of-living  allowance 
for  personnel  stationed  overseas  in  high  cost 
areas  even  If  they  live  In  the  barracks.  Since 
these  individuals  spend  about  35  percent  of 
their  pay  In  the  local  economy,  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  on  their  pay  should  be  on 
the  same  scale  as  that  of  people  living  off 
post. 

These  ten  initiatives  will  be  expensive. 
Their  total  costs  could  amount  to  billions 


of  dollars  a  year.  Restoration  of  comparabil- 
ity will  involve  a  one-time  Jump  of  at  least 
$5  billion.  Implementing  a  variable  housing 
allowance  and  paying  the  full  cost  of  moves 
will  Involve  $2  billion  In  additional  costs 
annually.  Indexing  military  pay  will  add 
some  $750  million  per  year  over  the  normal 
pay  raise.  Meeting  the  50  percent  target  for 
family  housing  will  require  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  each  year.  Special-skill  pay  for 
10  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  would 
amount  to  $2  billion  annually.  Increasing 
CHAMPUS  benefits  will  add  some  $300  mil- 
lion per  year  to  the  cost  of  the  system.  Re- 
storing the  bonus  to  the  level  of  five  years 
ago  will  add  $40  million  per  year,  and  COLA 
for  those  in  the  barracks  will  come  to  $47 
million.  Some  will  say.  understandably,  that 
devoting  more  money  to  compensation  could 
Increase  the  percentage  of  the  defense  budg- 
et absorbed  by  manpower  costs  to  over  60 
percent  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to 
compete  with  the  Soviets,  who  spend  a  scant 
17  percent  of  their  military  budget  on  per- 
sonnel. 

When  compared  with  the  fiscal  1981  de- 
fense budget  total  of  $157  billion  or  with  a 
trillion  dollar  five-year  program  or  the  $4 
billion  that  the  federal  government  spends 
each  year  on  youth  Jobs  programs,  the  costs 
of  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  men 
and  women  In  the  military  services  are  not 
immense  or  unreasonable. 

Moreover,  these  expenditures  could  save 
money  In  the  long  run.  Each  year  billions  of 
dollars  go  down  the  drain  when  people  leave 
the  service  for  lack  of  pay.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  training  a  pilot  Is  In  excess  of  $700,000 
while  an  electronics  technician  cost  almost 
$100,000  to  train.  On  the  average,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  could  save  $25,000  for  each 
additional  first-termer  it  retains,  $60,000  for 
each  second-termer,  and  $125,000  for  each 
third-termer.  Additional  billions  could  be 
saved  by  not  having  Inexperienced  person- 
nel operating  and  maintaining  sophisticated 


weapons  systems.  Finally,  the  Pentagon 
spends  about  $10,000  for  each  person  it  re- 
criUts,  and  about  $2  billion  per  year  to  re- 
cruit; train,  separate,  and  pay  benefits  to 
Individuals  who  do  not  complete  their  flrst 
term.  These  military  "dropouts"  also  cost  the 
government  $50  million  per  year  in  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Competitive  pay 
would  help  attract  a  high-quality  person  and 
would  lead  to  higher  retention. 

Even  if  these  additional  expenditures  do 
not  save  money  In  the  long  run,  there  are 
three  compelling  reasons  why  they  must  be 
borne  no  matter  what  the  cost.  First,  they 
are  necessary  to  uphold  the  commitment  that 
other  leaders  and  myself  in  the  nation  made 
to  the  youth  of  America  when  we  embarked 
on  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  ended  the 
hidden  tax  of  conscription.  Second,  during 
this  new  decade  maintaining  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  will  be  more,  not  less  difficult.  By 
the  end  of  the  1980s  the  number  of  males 
reaching  age  18  will  decline  from  Its  present 
level  of  2.14  million  to  1.6  million,  a  drop  of 
25  percent  in  ten  years.  Currently,  because 
of  the  turbulence  in  the  International  arena, 
the  demands  upKin  our  military  forces  will 
be  much  greater  than  In  the  19708.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  seizure  of  our  embassy  In 
Iran  and  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  are  only 
harbingers  of  things  to  come. 

I  recognize  that  Increased  compensation 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  Such  innovative  steps  as 
reducing  the  length  of  deployments  and  re- 
storing the  a.I.  Bill  are  also  necessary.  Re- 
instituting  registration  for  a  standby  draft 
will  be  essential.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
unless  we  compensate  our  people  adequately, 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  will  not  work  and 
we  will  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  prestige 
of  military  service  and  to  the  military  family. 
The  choice  confronting  us  is  simple:  either 
we  pay  salaries  high  enough  to  retain  skilled 
people  or  we  settle  for  a  military  less  ready 
to  fight  In  the  future. 


APPENDIX  A 
PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  PAY  AND  PURCHASING  POWER  IN  VARIOUS  WAGE  SYSTEMS,  1972-79 


Consumer 

U.S.  wage 

Manufacturing 

Unionized  Regular  military 

Consumer 

U.S.  wage 

Manufacturing 

Unionited  Regular  military 

YMr> 

Price  Index 

system 

trorkers 

workers 

compensation 

Year> 

Price  Indei 

system 

workers 

workers 

compensation 

1973 

6.2 

3.7 

7.6 

7.0 

7.3 

1979 

»13.0 

7.0 

»9.9 

lao 

7.0 

1974 

11.0 

9.7 

6.2 

9.4 

5.5 

Cumulative 

1975 

9.1 

10.6 

7.9 

8.7 

5.0 

change 

76.2 

77.8 

77.1 

76.8 

50.6 

1976 

5.8 

11.6 

9.7 

8.1 

4.8 

Cumulative  pur- 

1977  

6.5 

8.8 

9.4 

8.0 

7.1 

chasing  power 

1978 

7.6 

8.8 

8.9 

8.2 

5.5 

change 

-I-.9 

+.i 

+.3 

-14.5 

<  Change  from  previous  calendar  year. 
'  Estimated. 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  "Report  of  the  Pay  Aderiaty  Study,"  Octobar  1979, 
app.  A,  pp.  3,  4,  and  8,  and  Congressional  Record,  Senate,  Nov.  9, 1979,  p.  S  16377. 


APPENDIX  B 

LOSS  IN  AVERAGE  MILITARY  DISPOSABLE  INCOME,  JANUARY  1972  TO  MAY  1979 

[In  percentage  poirt.) 
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Rank 
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Over  2 

Over  3 
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Over  8 

Over  8      Over  10      Over  12 
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009 
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006. 
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-16.8 
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-16.1 
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-17.7 
-16.1 
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-16.9 

-17.9 

-17.4 

-17.6 

-16.9 

-17.2 

-17.0 

-17.2 

-18.2  -18.9  -18.1        -18.4 

-18.1  -18.2  -115  -18.8       -18.8 

-17.9  -18.3  -18.6  -18.8       -18.9 
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-18.4 
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-18.5 
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-20.1       -20.1        -20.2       -20.4 


-16.1 


-17.5        -17.9 

-17.2       -17.2       -17.2       -17.2       -17.3 

-16.8       -16.9       -17.2       -17.1       -17.1        -17.2 


S :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"-i3:9' 


a^ -11.5 

g -19.7 

» -10.9 
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H -12.5 

El -13.5 
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-14.1 
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-13. 5  -14. 4 

-14.2  -14.2 
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-20.3 
-21.6 
-20.6 
-18.2 
-17.9 
-17.4 
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-14.4 
-14.3 
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-20.5 
-21.8 
-20.8 
-18.0 
-18.2 
-17.6 
-17.2 
-15.2 
-14.5 
-14.4 
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-18.3 
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-19.1 
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-16.7 
-16.2 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  "Report  of  the  Pay  Adequacy  Study,"  October  1979,  app.  A,  taUa  10. 
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APPENDIX  C 
SERVICE  PAY  AND  FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE.  1970-81 


Military  pay 

Military  pay 

as  a  percentage 

as  a  percentage 

E-1  baiic 

E-1  hourly 

Federal 

mini- 

of  minimum 

E-1  basic 

E-1  hourly 

Federal 

mini- 

of  minimum 

Fiscal  y««rs 

monthly  pay 

wage  > 

mum 

wage: 

wage 

Fiscal  years 

monthly  pay 

wage' 

mum  wage  > 

wage 

1970 

115.20 

0.66 

1.60 

41.5 

1976. 

361.20 

2.08 

7  30 

90.6 

1971 

134.40 

.78 

1.60 

48.5 

1977. 

374.40 

2.16 

?  30 

93.9 

1977 

20.00 

1.66 

1.60 

103.8 

1978. 

397.50 

2.29 

2,65 

86.5 

197S 

307.20 

1.77 

1.60 

110.8 

1979. 

419.40 

>2.42 

2,90 

83.4 

1974 

328.10 

1.88 

2.00 

94.1 

1980. 

448.00 

2.59 

3.10 

83.5 

1975. 

344.10 

1.99 

2.10 

94.5 

1981 « 

480.30 

2.77 

3.35 

82.7 

>  Hourly  wage  (for  member  with  less  than  2  yr  of  service)  is  calculated  as  12  mo  basic  pay  divided 
by  52  weeks  at  40  hr  per  week. 

-  Data  are  from  table  I  la,  "History  cf  Federal  minimum  wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  "  published  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


)  Hourly  wages  in  1979  for  grades  E-2  to  E-4  equal  {2.70,  {2.80,  and  {2.91,  respectively. 
<  Assumes  a  fiscal  year  1981  pay  raise  by  7  percent. 

Source:  Congressional  Record,  Senate,  Nov.  9,  1979,  p.  16376. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Colorado  for  yield- 
ing. 


Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to 
charge  the  time  for  my  questions  against 
this  Side. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  floor  has  been  yielded 
back,  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  would  like  to  put  to 
the  sponsor  of  this  legislation  a  question. 
For  some  years  now,  I  believe  since  1972, 
military  pay  has  been  tied  directly  to 
civilian  pay.  I  think  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  or  not  this  should 
continue.  However,  in  my  judgment,  such 
a  decision  should  be  preceded  by  detailed 
examination  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  civil 
service  reform  bill  of  1979  now  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
would  decouple  military  pay  from  civilian 
pay.  That  proposal  has  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  fuU  committee  and,  of  course, 
has  not  been  debated  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
advisability  of  decoupling  civilian  and 
military  pay.  I  represent  a  great  many 
civilian  personnel  in  my  State,  and,  as 
such,  I  want  that  question  to  be  very 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Senate  in 
committee  action  and  then  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  before  such  a  decision  is 
made. 

To  come  directly  to  my  point,  if  the 
Senate  were  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  it  would  set  a 
precedent  that,  in  my  judgment,  might 
well  prejudice  further  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  his 
statement. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  I  presume  the  time 
will  be  charged  against  him. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  time  will  be  charged  against  me,  then 
I  want  to  use  it  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  which  have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second? 

Mr.  NUNN.  '^That  was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest was  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  object  if  he  asked 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  object  to  granting  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  did  not  hear  the  request. 
The  Senator  has  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators,  not  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Let  us  see  if  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  respond 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  but 
before  I  do  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  meaningful  contribution  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  I  hope  every  Senator 
will  read  not  only  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  said  but  also  the  full  statement 
of  the  distinguished  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Laird.  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Laird's  recommendations  for  military 
personnel  make  everybody  in  this  Cham- 
ber look  like  a  bunch  of  pikers.  What  he 
said  we  need  goes  so  far  beyond  the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment  or 
the  Warner-Nimn  amendment  that  it  is 
not  really  funny. 

The  answer  to  my  friend  from  Virginia 
is  this:  I  am  not  suggesting  drastic 
changes  in  pay  schedules.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  we  implement  the  present  law. 
The  present  law  says  that  the  so-called 
Presidential  pay  agent  submit  a  recom- 
mendation, and  that  recommendation  for 
this  year  was  10.14  percent.  I  am  just  say- 
ing let  us  implement  the  present  law. 
Some  can  argue  that  we  should  or  should 
not  decouple  the  military  from  civilian 
pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  President  Car- 
ter's budget  for  fiscal  1981  does  decouple 
the  two.  I  take  no  position  on  that  at  the 
present  time. 

Decoupling  has  been  advocated  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  December  13,  1979.  He  is 
for  it.  I  take  no  stand.  Under  present  law 
there  is  a  provision  which  permits  the 
civil  service  to  give  higher  cost-of-living 
increases  than  the  military.  I  am  not  tak- 
ing a  stand  on  that  issue.  I  am  saying  to 
implement  the  present  law  with  respect 
to  military  personnel.  Some  can  argue 
that  military  often  work  beyond  40  hours 
a  week  and  the  civilians  do  not.  That 
might  justify  higher  pay  for  military 
people.  I  am  not  making  that  argument. 

I  am  saying  the  law  calls  for  a  10.41 
percent  pay  increase  for  military  person- 
nel in  fiscal  year  1980  and  an  arbitrary 
cap  was  put  on  that  by  Congress  without 
one  hearing,  without  one  word  of  testi- 
mony, without  any  consideration  of  what 
effect  that  was  going  to  have  on  readl- 
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ness,  reenlistments,  military  prepared- 
ness, the  human  tragedy  of  it,  or  XYZ.  I 
am  saying,  let  us  just  implement  the  law ; 
this  is  nothing  strange  or  unusual. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  in  the  Chamber  a 
distinguished  Senator,  who  serves  with 
great  distinction  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  my  friend  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  .  I  should  like  to  yield  to  him  at 
this  time.  I  yield  him  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  I  think  Senator 
Armstrong's  proposal,  lifting  the  cap  on 
military  pay,  is  the  single  most  important 
step  we  can  take  today  to  demonstrate 
Congress  commitment  to  our  young  men 
and  women  in  uniform. 

The  November  9  floor  debate  on  the 
Armstrong  amendment  and  the  January 
22  Military  Manpower  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  the  issue  served  to  focus  on 
the  critical  problems  faced  by  the  Na- 
tion's military  personnel.  They  are  mak- 
ing real  personal  sacrifices  to  serve  their 
Nation. 

As  we  debate  this  question,  I  think  we 
must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of 
the  young  person  considering  military 
service.  The  long  hours,  difiBcult  tasks, 
separations  from  loved  ones,  and  knowl- 
edge that  you  could  be  asked  to  give  your 
life  for  your  country  are  parts  of  the 
package  that  are  accepted  by  those  join- 
ing the  military. 

It  takes  a  special  person,  with  a  special 
commitment  to  our  Nation,  to  accept 
those  challenges.  But  even  that  special 
person  could  reach  the  conclusion  that 
he  or  she  simply  cannot  afford  to  enlist 
or  reenlist  under  today's  conditions. 

How  many  of  us  would  readily  sign 
up  for  a  job — any  job — that  paid  less 
than  the  minimum  wage?  Would  we  take 
a  job  that  would  force  our  families  onto 
welfare?  Would  we  stay  at  that  job  if  we 
knew  we  could  make  several  thousand 
dollars  more  working  shorter  hours  and 
with  better  working  conditions?  What 
would  our  morale  be  like  if  we  saw  our 
employer  actually  reducing  our  benefits, 
not  even  keeping  them  even  with  infla- 
tion? 

Nearly  a  third  of  our  junior  enlisted 
force  serves  the  Nation  at  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  At  least  100,000  and  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  275,000  military  families 
are  eligible  for  welfare  assistance.  The 
discrepancy  between  military  and  civil- 
ian wages  is  greatest  in  the  25-  to  34- 
year-old  age  group,  where  most  enlisted 
members  are  in  grades  E-5  and  E-6, 
with  6  to  15  years  of  service. 

The  average  enlisted  person  earns 
$9,900  annually.  This  compares  with  an 
income  of  $11,546,  which  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  a  family  of 
four  needs  to  maintain  a  "lower  level" 
standard  of  living.  Inflation  has  hit  mili- 
tary people  hard,  driving  down  their  pur- 
chasing power  more  sharply  than  civil- 
ians by  amounts  ranging  from  7  to  20 
percent. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  why  we  do 
not  treat  them  equally,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence is  pretty  clear  that  military  per- 
sonnel have  been  hit  hardest  by  inflation, 
at  least  7  to  20  percent  harder  than  those 
in  other  sectors  of  our  work  force. 


Providing  fair,  equitable  compensation 
is  imperative  for  two  reasons.  First,  those 
serving  in  their  Nation's  defense  deserve 
to  receive  a  fair  living  wage.  Whether 
volunteers  or  conscripts,  their  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation  merit  this  recog- 
nition. 

Second,  if  we  pay  our  military  person- 
nel so  poorly  that  they  are  forced  to 
"moonlight"  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
their  families,  we  cannot  realistically  ex- 
pect them  to  be  at  peak  efficiency  in  their 
military  roles. 

I  found  it  interesting,  for  example, 
during  our  hearing,  through  which  Sen- 
ator Armstrong  sat.  that  when  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  administration,  who 
expressed  opposition  to  any  pay  increase, 
was  asked  whether  or  not  he  thought 
they  should  serve  at  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  or  have  to  serve  by  seeking 
welfare  assistance,  or  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  forced  to  moonlight,  in 
each  and  every  case,  he  said  no,  because 
it  reflected  poorly  on  the  quality  of  our 
military  life. 

Any  pay  increase  we  vote  on  today  will 
not  be  a  great  boon  to  these  individuals. 
However,  approval  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment  would  give  these  young  men 
and  women  a  clear  signal  that  we  are 
aware  of  their  hardships  and  are  com- 
mitted to  their  welfare.  Even  those  op- 
posed to  the  Armstrong  proposal  ac- 
knowledge that  its  approval  would  give 
a  real  psychological  lift.  That  lift  would 
provide  far  greater  benefits  to  our  de- 
fense forces  than  the  dollar  levels 
involved. 

If  we  say  no  to  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, we  had  better  not  complain  next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  that  the  Volunteer 
Force  is  not  working — that  it  cannot  at- 
tract and  retain  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  personnel  we  feel  we  need.  Congress 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  responsibility 
to  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  to  the 
young  men  and  women  serving  in  it.  The 
Non-Commissioned  Officer  Association 
recently  detailed  the  reductions  made  by 
Congress  in  recent  years.  Ours  is  not  a 
good  record  in  terms  of  support  for  our 
troops. 

Refusal  to  support  the  Armstrong 
amendment  would  serve  as  another  re- 
flection of  our  unwillingness  to  provide 
fair,  equitable  benefits  for  those  in  imi- 
form.  Defeat  of  Bill  Armstrong's  pro- 
posal could  cause  scwme  people  to  con- 
clude that  Congress  does  not  feel  that 
the  special  sacrifices  of  all  those  serving 
in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces  are  worth 
fair  compensation.  I  do  not  think  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  we  pay  at  least  the 
minimum  wage. 

Much  more  can  be  done  to  fullfill  our 
obligation  to  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. The  Nunn/Wamer  proposal  re- 
flects the  kind  of  followup  steps  we 
should  take  to  deal  with  specific  prob- 
lems. Those  steps,  I  believe,  can  be  ef- 
fective only  after — not  before — we  deal 
with  the  overall  problem  of  eroding  pay. 

Much  of  what  is  in  the  Nunn/Wamer 
approach  has  been  proposed  by  the  Car- 
ter administration  for  inclusion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget.  I  commend  the 
administration  for  recognizing  the  need 
for  these  special  allowances,  though  I  am 


puzzled  that  the  President  rejected  a  De- 
fense Department  proposal  for  $500  mil- 
lion in  increased  pay. 

All  the  top  military  personnel  chiefs 
have  cited  low  pay  as  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  facing  today's  force. 
Unfortunately,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  not  the  military  leadership, 
appears  to  dominate  in  administration 
decisionmaking  on  personnel  and  com- 
pensation policies. 

The  Nurm /Warner  proposal  contains 
some  positive  elements,  but  our  greatest 
immediate  need  is  to  lift  the  pay  cap. 
More  direction  is  needed  if  we  are  to  put 
together  a  truly  comprehensive  long- 
range  solution  to  compensation  problems. 

For  example,  I  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  this  point,  that  sea  pay 
rates  should  t>e  doubled,  rather  than  in- 
creased by  15  percent,  as  Nunn/Wamer 
would  do. 

A  recently  completed  study  of  sea  pay 
suggests  that  worldwide  seafarers  re- 
ceive 130  to  200  percent  more  total  com- 
pensation for  comparable  work  ashore; 
that  60-plus  hour  workweeks  are  re- 
quired by  Navy  memljers  assigned  to 
ships,  whether  in  port  or  at  sea;  that  at 
minimum,  we  should  double  sea  pay 
rates  to  provide  more  meaningful  com- 
pensation and  provide  retention  incen- 
tives for  career  petty  officers  assigned  to 
sea  duty;  and  that  doubling  the  rates 
would  cost  $14.5  million  for  9  months 
<$19  million  annually). 

The  key  groups  the  Navy  is  trying  to 
retain  are  those  with  6  to  12  years  of 
active  duty.  These  individuals  have 
enough  sea  duty  to  qualify  for  a  maxi- 
mum sea  duty  pay  imder  such  an  in- 
crease of  $90  to  $110  a  month. 

Aviation  career  incentive  pay  should 
be  increased  by  50  percent,  instead  of 
25  percent.  Joint  service  studies  dictaLe 
a  minimum  increase  of  50  percent  is 
needed  to  significantly  stem  current  and 
projected  aviation  officer  losses.  A  cur- 
rent Center  for  Naval  Analysis  study  sug- 
gests that  even  with  a  50-percent  in- 
crease, the  Navy  will  need  bonus  author- 
ity to  overcome  severe  aviation  officer 
shortages  forecast  for  the  1980's.  The  in- 
crease would  be  $38  million  for  9  months, 
$48  million  annually. 

Aviators  are  aware  of  the  Navy/Air 
Force  proposal  for  the  50-percent  in- 
crease. A  smaller  increase  would  be  an 
unfortunate  signal. 

Finally,  I  believe  a  per  diem  reim- 
bursement entitlement  should  be  added 
to  the  PCS  increase.  PCS  mileage  in- 
creases to  18.5  cents  a  mile  do  not  incor- 
porate the  documented  need  for  per  diem 
to  reimburse  food/lodging  costs  for  the 
member  and  family.  The  OSD  pay  study 
recommended  both  the  18.5-percent- 
per-mile  mileage  allowance,  plus  $45  per 
diem  for  the  member  and  $15  per  diem 
for  each  family  member.  Increased  cost 
for  the  per  diem  is  $41.2  million  for  9 
months,  $55  million  a  year. 

It  has  been  documented  that  military 
personnel  have  paid  about  $1.2  billion 
out  of  pocket  for  travel  expenses  in  ex- 
cess of  reimbursements.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  accept  the  fact  that  a  person  must 
pay  out  of  his  or  her  own  pocket  to 
carry  out  an  order  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  Government's  interest. 
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We  have  to  take  these  kinds  of  con- 
siderations into  account  as  we  attempt 
serious,  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
military  system  of  benefits  and  allow- 
ances. 

But  If  we  are  to  attract  and  retain 
quality  individuals  in  our  military  forces, 
we  must  move  immediately  to  provide 
a  fair  compensation  policy.  That  is  why 
I  support  the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Increases  in  PCS,  VHA,  sea  and  flight 
pay,  and  bonuses  are  important.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  the  heart 
of  the  compensation  system  is  pay.  It  is 
the  re^lar  paycheck  that  shows  the 
soldier  whether  his  or  her  contributions 
are  being  recognized.  It  is  that  paycheck 
that  must  meet  the  monthly  bills. 

Worthwhile  increases  in  special  pay 
and  allowances  must  follow  an  initial 
pay  boost.  In  my  view,  the  Armstrong 
amendment  best  responds  to  the  needs  of 
all  those  in  the  service.  More  important, 
it  sends  the  clearest  of  signals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoRTN) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  as  he 
needs. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  want  to  say  how 
deeply  grateful  I  am  for  the  courageous 
efforts  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  has  untiringly 
fought  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
today  are  receiving  inadequate  compen- 
sation. 

We  are  here  this  afternoon  debating 
his  proposal.  Assimiing  we  can  resolve 
the  parliamentary  situation,  we  will  be 
further  debating  a  proposal  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  myself  and  Mr.  Nunn.  Both 
efforts  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  as- 
sist military  personnel. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  distinc- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  focus 
upon  this  distinction. 

As  Senators  may  know,  in  January  I 
introduced  a  bill  concerning  military 
compensation  which  approached  the 
issue  of  military  compensation  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  of  Senator 
Armstrong.  That  bill  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  hearings  were  held  with  Department 
of  Defense  witnesses. 

The  bill  I  proposed  focused  on  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  declining  retention  in  our 
mUitary  forces.  The  bill  I  proposed 
would  have  focused  pay  increases  and 
additional  allowances  on  the  career 
members  of  our  military  forces  rather 
than  an  across-the-board  pay  increase 
to  all  members  of  our  military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  the  career  forces 
where  we  have  our  most  serious  man- 
power problem.  Highly  trained  and  tech- 
nically skilled  men  and  women  are  leav- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  at  unprecedented 
rates.  The  Senate  heard  on  Friday,  in 
a  closed  session,  the  classified  facts  on 
just  how  serious  this  declining  retention 
is  and  how  seriously  it  is  Impacting  our 
military  readiness.  Our  combat  readiness 
today  is  being  degraded,  and  much  of 
the  readiness  is  directly  credited  to  the 
loss  of  skilled  career  personnel. 


The  bill  I  proposed  would  have  directly 
addressed  the  problem  of  career  reten- 
tion much  more  so  than  the  across-the- 
board  pay  raise  proposed  by  Senator 
Armstrong. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  now  considered  that 
problem  and  has  made  changes  in  my 
original  bill,  and  has  in  fact  voted  out 
that  bill,  as  amended,  to  the  full  Senate 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  It  is  that  bill  that 
is  now  before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  Arm- 
strong amendment. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  my  proposal,  which  included 
both  pay  increases  as  well  as  increases 
in  allowances,  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  am  convinced  that  this  proposal 
now  before  the  Senate  is  an  appropriate 
means  of  addressing  our  current  military 
manpower  problems. 

Last  week,  testimony  was  taken  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— both 
of  those  individuals  favored  legislative 
proposals  which  specifically  focus  upon 
retention  of  the  career  force. 

Although  the  choice  was  difficult,  they 
clearly  and  unequivocally  said  that  the 
legislative  proposal  of  Messrs.  Warner 
and  Nunn  more  nearly  met  the  critical 
need  of  the  career  force  than  the  across- 
the-board  pay  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Let  me  describe  for  a  moment  what 
this  substitute  amendment  would  do  and 
what  it  would  not  do. 

It  would  not  provide  for  an  across-the- 
board  pay  raise. 

Instead,  it  would  provide  for  almost 
$500  million  in  increases  in  the  allow- 
ances that  our  military  personnel  would 
receive. 

Specifically  the  substitute  amendment 
would: 

First.  Establish  a  variable  housing  al- 
lowance for  military  personnel,  paying 
them  the  full  difference  between  the 
average  of  local  residential  costs  and 
115  percent  of  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters. 

Second.  Raise  reimbursement  for  mov- 
ing expenses  in  connection  with  perma- 
nent changes  of  station  for  military  per- 
sonnel from  the  present  10  cents  a  mile 
to  18.5  cents. 

Third.  Accelerate  sea  pay  to  1982  rates 
and  increase  them  by  15  percent,  which 
would  permit  payments  of  between  $28 
and  $115  a  month  for  time  spent  at  sea. 

Fourth.  Increase  flight  pay  by  25  per- 
cent. 

Fifth.  Allow  reenlistment  bonuses  for 
military  personnel  with  between  10  and 
15  years  of  service — bonuses  not  now 
available. 

Sixth.  Increase  subsistence  allowances 
by  10  percent. 

Last.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  technical 
adjustment  here  for  officer  pay  which  is 
explained  in  detail  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  looked  at  all  these  pro- 
posals, the  Armstrong  proposal,  my  orig- 
inal bill  and  the  committee  alternative, 
that  is,  the  amendment  Mr.  Nunn  and  I 


will  soon  be  introducing,  the  committee 
weighed  the  testimony,  brought  its  ex- 
pertise to  bear  on  this  question,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  they  were  persuaded 
to  go  the  course  that  will  soon  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  for  these  reasons: 
One.  it  is  more  likely  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  accept  the  Nunn- 
Warner  approach.  \ 

Two.  it  avoids  establishing — and  I  wish 
to  emphasize  this — it  avoids  establishing 
a  prejudical  precedent  on  this  question 
of  decoupling  military  and  civilian  pay 
at  a  time  when  that  all-important  ques- 
tion is  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  Senate 
committee  and  soon  will  be  debated  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  will  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  . 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  suoport  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner^  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 
to  provide  increased  compensation  for 
our  uniformed  services.  This  proposal, 
approved  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  is  a  reasonable  Prst  step  in 
meeting  the  critical  problem  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  military  in  attracting 
and  retaining  qualified  personnel.  We  all 
know  what  these  problems  are  and  the 
list  is  sorry  indeed. 

The  Navy  is  currently  short  approxi- 
mately 20.000  petty  officers.  The  Army  is 
short  46.000  NCO's.  The  Air  Force's  NCO 
ranks  are  undermanned  by  more  than 
3,000.  Add  to  this  a  shortage  of  2.000 
pilots  and  a  shortE^e  of  nuclear  trained 
submarine  officers  and  the  extent  of  our 
readiness  problem  becomes  apparent. 
The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  liie  De- 
partment of  Defense  mobilization  exer- 
cise known  as  "Nifty  Nugget."  conducted 
in  1978,  highlighted  these  problems.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  have  been  (»ncemed  for 
s<Mne  time  and  the  Congress  is  not  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  manpower 
storage.  What  is  required  now  is  that  we 
£ict.  This  type  of  problem  will  not  go 
away.  Indeed,  given  the  state  of  our 
economy  and  the  rate  of  inflation,  the 
situation  will  continue  to  worsen.  Con- 
sider these  facts.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  all -volunteer  forces : 

First.  The  base  pay  for  beglnnnlg  re- 
cruits has  fallen  to  83  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

Second.  Base  pay  has  fallen  relative  to 
inflation  every  year  since  1973. 

Third.  And  more  than  100,000  military 
families  qualify  for  food  stamps. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation  and  one 
which  must  be  corrected.  I  should  like  to 
make  clear  that  I  opposed  the  all-volun- 
teer force  and  I  favor  a  return  to  the 
military  draft.  But  we  must,  in  the  in- 
terim, attempt  to  make  the  system  we 
now  have  work. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  producing  the  com- 
promise and  I  congratulate  him.  But,  as 
I  said  earlier,  it  is  not  a  solution  but 
merely  a  first  step.  As  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Hayward  said  in  his 
December  13  memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Brown — 

While  we  will  never  be  able  to  compensate 
fully  for  those  unique  deprivations  asso- 
ciated with  military  life,  we  cannot  continue 
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to  ignore  the  large  net  loss  In  purchasing 
power  which  military  people  have  experi- 
enced since  1972. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor has  to  leave  the  Senate  floor  and 
would  otherwise  take  a  more  active  role 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  shall  miss  his  great 
debating  ability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hollings  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  substitute  amendment 
when  it  is  presented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  the  floor  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  like  to  have  additional  time  at 
this  point?  I  have  been  requested  to  at- 
tend another  meeting  very  briefly.  If  the 
Senator  would  like  to  use  time  at  this 
point,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  and  let 
him  use  his  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  myself  1  minute.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  stay,  and 
then  I  intend  to  yield  to  Senator 
Stafford. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  wanted  a 
moment  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
on  the  floor  is  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  interest  to  him. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon,  I  pointed  out 
my  concern  about  the  parliamentary 
snafu  we  flnd  ourselves  in  and  tried  to 
make  it  entirely  clear  I  am  not  trj^ng  to 
prevent  a  vote  on  the  amendment  Mr. 
Nunn  and  Mr  Warner  have  in  mind  to 
offer.  I  am  only  trying  to  prevent  the 
amendment  which  Mr.  Matsunaga  and  I 
have  offered,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, from  being  preempted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  the  spirit 
of  fairplay  to  all.  in  the  snirit  of  giving 
the  Senate  a  chance  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  both  proposals.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Schmitt  amendment,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  an  amendment  by  Messrs. 
Nunn  and  Warner  be  in  order  as  an 
amendment  in  the  flrst  degree  elsewhere 
In  the  bill.  That  would  permit,  whatever 
happens  to  my  amendment,  an  up-or- 
down  vote  also  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  object,  first  of  all.  I  would 
have  to  have  the  majority  leader  here  to 
be  able  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  this 
question,  certainly,  before  we  enter  into 
any  kind  of  agreement  that  would  have 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  both  proposals, 
which  would  total  something  over  $1.1 
billion,  even  without  the  almost  auto- 
matic civilian  pay  increases  which  in  sill 
likelihood  would  follow. 

So  I  will  not  be  able  to  enter  into  that 
agreement.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 


Colorado  that  I  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered. 

I  must  say  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  servicemen  and  servicewomen  who 
need  some  help,  whether  it  is  in  the  form 
of  the  Armstrong  amendment  or  the 
Warner  amendment,  the  worst  single 
thing  we  could  do.  in  my  view,  in  terms 
of  trying  to  help  those  servicemen  and 
servicewomen  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
would  be  to  adopt  both  the  Armstrong 
amendment  and  the  Warner  amend- 
ment, because  in  that  case.  I  do  not  think 
a  veto  is  possible:  I  think  a  veto  is 
probable. 

I  also  believe  that  if  both  amendments 
were  to  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  never  had 
hearings  on  these  measures  and  because 
anything  in  conference  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  they  would 
not  accept  it  in  conference,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, without  specific  Instructions. 

By  the  time  both  those  proposals  were 
voted  on,  even  if  the  President  did  not 
veto  it,  in  my  view,  1980  fiscal  year  would 
bo  almost  over. 

So  I  do  not  think  anything  would  be 
worse  for  the  service  people,  in  terms  of 
getting  some  additional  compensation  in 
one  form  or  the  other,  than  to  put  both 
these  proposals  together. 

For  that  reason,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  time  consumed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  not  charged  against  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
charged  against  his  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds  to  express  regret  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  seen  fit  to  object. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  adopt  both.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
would  be  very  wise  to  adopt  these  justi- 
fied measures. 

Whatever  happens  to  either  proposal 
today,  I  am  going  to  be  for  a  pay  in- 
crease and  in  favor  of  raising  the  mileage 
allowance  above  10  cents.  You  cannot 
operate  a  car  for  10  cents  a  mile.  I  do 
not  care  what  the  President  says  about 
vetoing  the  bill — you  cannot  do  it.  I  think 
it  should  be  raised  to  a  living  amount. 
The  same  for  the  housing  allowance. 

Let  the  House  do  what  it  thinks  is 
right,  and  let  the  President  do  his  job 
and  come  up  with  a  pay  package  that  re- 
flects the  economic  realities  of  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled "How  to  End  the  Draft:  The  Case 
for  an  All-Volunteer  Army" — one  of  the 
five  authors  of  that  book — which  was  in- 
fluential in  creating  the  climate  of  opin- 
ion which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  vol- 
unteer service.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  yield  to  sm  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  volunteer  service  concept 
and  an  authority  on  these  matters,  our 
colleague  Bob  Stafford.  I  yield  Sena- 
tor Stafford  8  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  words  and  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  enthusiasti- 
cally the  Armstrong-Matsunaga  amend- 
ment to  lift  the  military  pay  cap  because 


I  believe  it  to  be  the  swiftest,  the  surest, 
and  the  most  cost  effective  step  we  can 
take  now  to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  in 
his  preview  of  the  1981  defense  budget 
before  the  Armed  Services  CcHnmittee, 
reiterated  a  point  that  has  been  made 
over  and  over  again  by  the  chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff:  Military  manpower  is  the  most 
critical  defense  need  of  the  198D's.  Rates 
of  recruitment  and  retention  have  fallen 
to  low  levels.  Unless  these  manpower 
problems  are  turned  around,  no  amount 
of  spending  for  sophisticated  military 
hardware  will  do  us  any  good. 

On  the  most  defense  issues,  we  are 
groping  in  the  twilight,  if  not  in  the 
dark.  We  configure  and  arm  our  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to 
meet  hypothetical  contingencies  which 
may  or  may  not  occur.  We  authorize  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  without 
knowing  for  certain  how  long  they  will 
take  to  build,  how  much  they  eventually 
will  cost,  or  if  they  will  be  as  effective  as 
we  hope  they  will  be  in  accomplishing 
the  missions  we  set  for  them. 

The  manpower  problem  presents  a  re- 
freshing change.  On  this  most  important 
of  all  defense  issues,  we  know  precisely 
what  the  problem  is:  We  have  the  means 
at  hand  to  solve  it;  no  lead  time  is  re- 
quired before  the  means  can  be  applied 
to  accomplishing  our  end,  and  we  can 
calculate  precisely,  without  fear  of  cost 
overruns,  how  much  each  step  we  take 
will  cost. 

There  are,  without  question,  dozens  of 
factors  that  impact  upon  the  abysmally 
low  rates  of  recruitment  and  retention 
experienced  recently  by  our  Armed 
Forces.  But  it  is  obvious  to  everyone  what 
the  principal  cause  of  this  problem  is: 
We  simply  are  not  paying  our  service- 
men and  women  a  living  wage. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  new  situa- 
te on  or  one  which  has  developed  since  we 
did  away  with  the  military  draft.  In  1967. 
four  of  my  colleagues  and  I  who  were  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  authored 
a  book  entitled  "How  To  End  the  Draft: 
The  Case  for  an  All-Volunteer  Army." 

At  that  time — in  1967— we  stated: 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
flood  of  charges  of  Inequities  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  current  military  draft  program. 
But  no  Inequity  Is  greater  than  this:  We  not 
only  compel  young  men  to  serve  two  years 
In  the  military  forces  against  their  will,  but 
we  compel  them  as  well  to  undertake  a  con- 
siderabls  financial  sacrifice  while  they  are 
serving.  This  Is  wrong — and  should  be 
changed. 

But  have  things  changed  in  the  last 
12  years?  Let  us  look  at  the  current 
situation. 

Military  compensation  has  fallen 
nearly  20  percent,  relative  to  inflation, 
since  1972. 

A  begiiming  recruit  today  earns  only 
83  percent  of  the  minimum  wage. 

The  average  annual  wage  for  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the 
1979  fiscal  year  was  $12.885 — $4,755  be- 
low the  median  income  for  sdl  U.S.  fami- 
lies. Enlisted  personnel — 86  percent  of 
the  total  force— were  $7,740  below  the 
median  for  all  U.S.  families. 
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Given  these  circumstances,  it  should 
be  no  great  surprise  to  us  that  service- 
men and  women  with  critical  skills  are 
leaving  the  Armed  Forces  for  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  where,  often,  they  can 
earn  nearly  twice  as  much  money  for 
one-third  fewer  hours  worked  per  week. 

What  commonsense  does  not  tell  us, 
survey  data  does.  Comprehensive  man- 
power studies  conducted  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  this  year  and  last 
make  it  clear  that  the  principal  reason 
why  so  many  servicemen  are  not  reen- 
listing  is  the  erosion  of  pay  and  benefits. 

Again,  let  me  recall  another  state- 
ment made  by  my  coUegaues  and  me  12 
years  ago  in  our  book  "How  To  End  the 
Draft."  At  that  time  we  warned: 

It  Is  fully  approoriate  that  military  pay 
scales  be  commensurate  with  available  civil- 
ian pay  scales,  so  that  In  seeking  volunteers 
the  Armed  Forces  can  compete  effectively 
with  alternative  civilian  attractions.  It  mil- 
itary pay  scales  are  not  commensurate  with 
cWUlan  pay  scales  many  young  men  who 
may  wish  to  serve  may  make  Judgment  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  If  this  were 
to  prevent  the  evolution  of  an  all-volunteer 
service  It  would  be  cruel  Injustice  to  those 
who  would  be  drafted  to  serve. 

This  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
1967. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  rein- 
stitution  of  the  draft  as  a  solution  to 
the  manpower  problem.  But  this  is 
neither  cost-effective,  nor  a  solution. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  said 
that  four  individuals  would  have  to  be 
drafted  to  make  up  for  the  experience 
and  skills  of  just  one  experienced  petty 
officer  who  declines  to  reenllst.  It  will 
cost  a  great  deal  more  to  draft  and 
train  those  four  Individuals  than  It 
would  to  pay  the  one  a  living  wage. 

Moreover,  reinstitution  of  the  draft 
will  not  solve  the  most  serious  element 
of  the  manpower  problem — retention  of 
middle  grade  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  We  draft  privates,  not 
corporals  or  sergeants.  The  existence  of 
a  draft  can  prevent  a  shortage  of  second 
lieutenants,  but  not  of  captains  and 
majors. 

In  short,  there  is  no  solution  to  the 
manpower  problem  that  does  not  en- 
compass a  rise  in  mihtary  pay.  The 
longer  we  delay  in  imolementing  the 
solution,  the  worse  the  problem  will  get, 
and  the  more  expensive  it  will  be  to  solve 
it. 

Commonsense,  and  common  justice, 
make  it  clear  that  the  time  for  us  to  act 
is  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  42  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  63  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  circumstances  I  think  it  best  for 
the  other  side  to  use  some  time  at  this 
point,  but  I  wish  to  just  take  a  moment 
to  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Stafford,  on  his  very 
meaningful  contribution  to  this  debate, 
and  I  just  hope  that  every  Member  of 


this  body  will  weigh  very  carefully  and 
very  heavily  the  observations  that  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  acting 
for  those  who  are  authorized  under  the 
rule  here  for  our  time,  I  wish  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
as  one  who  is  certainly  deeply  concerned 
as  my  colleagues  are  with  the  military 
personnel  problems  that  face  the  United 
States.  Both  sides  of  this  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  have  been 
addressed  extensively  in  the  Senate  in 
December  and  today  and  at  length  by 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  which  I  serve. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  Nation  must 
adequately  compensate  our  military  per- 
sonnel, and  I  think  the  question  that  we 
are  trying  to  address  here  today  is  how 
best  for  us  to  do  that  and  how  best  it  is 
for  us  to  address  the  problems  of  reten- 
tion. Retention  is  a  major  concern  by 
many  of  our  military  leaders  today. 

I  cannot  support  the  Armstrong- 
Matsunaga  amendment  because  I  do  not 
agree  with  its  approach  to  the  problem. 
I  certainly  recognize  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Colorado  and 
Hawaii  are  very  sincere  in  their  ap- 
proach, and  I  guess  that  my  difference 
with  them  is  how  best  to  do  the  job  that 
I  feel  needs  to  be  done  first. 

First,  all  Americans  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  double-digit  inflation  and  all 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  in 
the  fight  against  it.  By  raising  military 
pay  across-the-board,  there  will  be  calls 
for  equity  for  civil  servants  and  other 
sectors  of  our  economy — calls  which  will, 
I  fear,  be  too  difficult  for  this  Congress 
to  resist.  By  promising  to  "keep  up  with 
inflation"  in  1980,  does  this  not  imply  a 
promise  that  Congress  will  insure  that 
military  personnel  will  be  granted  an 
extra  inflation  "kicker"  every  year  here- 
after? Would  not  this  action  make  a 
"de  facto"  promise  to  that  end?  I  believe 
it  would  create  such  a  perception  and 
this  is  a  promise  I  believe  we  cannot 
make  in  good  faith. 

To  lift  the  pay  cap  across  the  board, 
as  suggested  in  the  amendment  that  is 
being  offered  by  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  is  a  band-aid  approach 
which  will  not  have — which  will  not 
have,  I  emphasize,  a  perceptible  Impact 
on  the  essential  problem  that  we  are 
faced  with  today,  which  is  retention. 

A  more  thoughtful  approach  is  nec- 
essary and  far  more  desirable  at  this 
time.  In  my  view,  raising  the  base  pay  of 
an  E-1  or  a  general  does  not  help  in  the 
primary  problem  and  the  solution  there- 
to of  meeting  our  real  manpower  needs 
today,  which  I  emphasize  once  again  is 
retention. 

What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  send  a  signal 
to  our  military  personnel  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  sacrifices  that  military  life  re- 
quires, that  they  are  needed  by  their 
country  to  continue  in  the  military  ca- 
reer, an  honorable  profession. 


Mr.  President,  we  need  to  send  that 
sigral  in  a  number  of  ways,  by  adequately 
compensating  them,  by  showing  them 
that  they  are  not  being  asked  to  sacri- 
fice more  than  other  Americans  in  the 
fight  against  inflation  and  giving  them 
the  reliable  equipment  and  operating 
funds  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  job  in 
which  they  take  so  much  pride. 

This  is  the  message  we  must  send  and 
it  can  be  sent  in  a  more  effective  man- 
ner than  by  moving  everyone  up  one 
notch  on  the  ladder  of  trjring  to  keep  up 
with  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fearful  that  if  we 
go  the  3-percent  across-the-board  route 
that  is  being  suggested  we  are  not  going 
to  be  addressing  the  key  problems  and 
the  key  aresis  of  retention  that  most  ex- 
perts in  the  military  tell  us  about  today, 
although  I  can  see,  and  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue,  that  a  3-per- 
cent increase  might  sound  good  to  some 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Warner-Nunn 
amendment,  the  amendment  supported 
by  the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  and  I 
emphasize  the  committee  of  jurisdiction, 
after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  pro- 
posals is  the  better  approach,  aimed  at 
retaining  the  people  most  needed  by  our 
armed  services  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly  not  the  final 
answer,  but  I  think  it  is  the  pertinent 
step  that  should  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  2  additional  minutes  and 
then  I  shall  close? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reinstituting 
registration  or  even  the  draft  will  do  lit- 
tle to  solve  the  retention  problem,  and 
that  is  the  most  pressing  need  that  we 
face  today. 

The  Warner-Nunn  amendment  ad- 
dresses those  areas  of  compensation 
which  will  directly  aid  in  helping  solve 
the  retention  problem  right  now. 

The  administration  has  proposed  cer- 
tain incentives  in  this  area  in  connection 
with  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  which 
has  just  been  submitted.  Many  of  our 
proposals  today  are  consistent  with  that 
proposal,  and  this  whole  question  will  be 
explored  in  much  greater  detail  later  in 
this  session. 

For  now,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committee  ap- 
proach to  our  military  retention  prob- 
lems, an  approach  which  is  much  better 
targeted  at  the  most  pressing  need  and 
which  does  not  set  an  imdesirable  prec- 
edent for  the  future. 

In  this  important  area.  It  would  seem 
logical  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recommendation  should  prevail. 
Indeed,  the  Armstrong  proposal  received 
only  four  votes  in  the  committee  of  a 
total  of  17  members.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  recommendation 
should  be  followed  in  this  instance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  just  that 
when  they  vote  later  today. 
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I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NXmN.   Mr.   President,   I  believe 
the  Senator  is  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
Armstrong  amendment. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes,  I  am. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  time  should  be 
yielded  from  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  a  total  of  3  or  4 
minutes.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  willing  to  yield  it.  I  cannot  speak 
for  him.  He  is  not  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  could  it 
be  chargeable  to  us  until  such  time  as  the 

Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  in  the  Chamber  now. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield 
me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  4  minutes  with  the  ut- 
most of  pleasure.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  reasons  to  support  a  substantial 
salary  increase  for  uniformed  military 
personnel.  Clearly,  the  most  important 
of  these  is  that  the  raise  will  contribute 
to  the  enhancement  of  our  national 
security. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  that  I 
would  like  to  submit,  however.  Both  of 
these  taken  by  themselves  provide  suf- 
ficient justiflcat'on  for  the  pav  raise. 
Perhaps  foremost  is  the  simple  fact  that 
the  men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces 
deserve  a  pay  raise. 

My  other  reason,  Mr.  President,  is 
based  on  the  current  debate  over  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  and  the  issue  of  draft 
registration.  \  significant  salary  in- 
crease for  yii  formed  military  personnel 
is  one  of  the  steps  that  is  needed  to  keep 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  alive. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  truly  requires  a  re- 
turn of  the  draft,  I  am  confident  that  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  would  support 
such  a  return.  I  certainly  would. 

If  the  security  of  the  United  States 
truly  requires  a  return  of  registration. 
I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  would  support  such  a  return. 
I  certainly  would. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  I  would  sup- 
port action  that  included  both  men  and 
women  without  exemption  other  than 
physical  infirmity. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  rush  pell- 
mell  into  such  action,  we  must  assess 
the  true  requirements  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  Under  any 
system  of  registration  or  draft,  there 
would  be  no  significant  change  in  the 
makeup  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  less  than 
a  year.  Yet  we  are  talking  about  dangers 
facing  us  today— now.  We  must  realize 
that  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  coupled 
with  our  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
units,  is  the  only  trained,  reliable  force 
available  to  the  United  States. 

Our  modem  military,  which  requires 
sophisticated  weapons,  also  requires 
highly  trained  technicians  to  use  those 
weapons.  Our  experience  has  shown  that 
if  people  are  drafted,  most  will  leave 


the  service  just  at  the  time  when  they 
are  becoming  proficient  at  their  given 
position. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  see  us  concen- 
trate on  making  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
succeed.  We  can  maintain  a  professional 
military  force  only  when  we  recognize 
the  need  for  a  trained,  experienced  force 
and  address  the  problems  of  retention 
and  reenlistment.  A  fair,  realistic  pay 
scale  is  one  such  step. 

I  will  support  Senator  Armstrong's 
moves  to  increase  the  salary  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel.  I  will  support  efforts  to 
improve  training,  education,  and  the  in- 
ducements for  the  best  of  our  military 
to  reenllst. 

Only  this  will  address  the  immediate 
dangers  confronting  the  United  States — 
providing  a  military  force  far  more 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional security  today. 

If  I  have  time  remaining  I  yield  it  back 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  some- 
one else  wishes  to  proceed 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  not,  I  want  a  few 
minutes  at  some  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman's  time  can  be  charged  to  Mr. 
NtmN. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  chairman  such 
time  as  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  President,  can  the  Chair  state  the 
time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  55  minutes,  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  38  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

I  want  to  make  note  of  one  particular 
fact  here  that  is  involved,  Mr.  President. 
I  will  make  an  argiunent  on  the  merits 
later,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Warner-Nunn  or  Nunn- 
Wamer  amendment  here  as  a  substitute, 
as  a  consensus  and  as  moderation.  This 
is  something  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  could  get 
together  on  and  after  hearings  on  the 
points  involved,  offer  to  the  Senate  what 
we  believe  is  a  safe  way  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment that  is  not  referred  to  frequently 
now  except  by  the  chairman  of 'the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  speak  with 
great  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  who,  I  think,  is  a  very  fine  man 
and  a  very  fine  Senator  who  contributes 
here  a  great  deal.  But  the  ancestry  of 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  shows 
that  it  originated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Now.  there  just  could  not  be  a  more 
complicated  subject,  outside  of  the  scien- 
tific field,  that  a  committee  has  to  pass 
on  than  this  matter  of  a  pay  raise  for 
over  2  million  key  people.  I  say  key  people 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  we  have 
in  military  uniform,  and  it  directly  af- 
fects the  civilian  counterparts  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  There  just  could 
not  be  a  more  complicated  subject  than 


the  pay  scales  and  the  pay  raise  and  ad- 
justments to  that  vast  multitude  of  fac- 
tors that  go  into  the  fixing  of  their 
salaries. 

It  originated — I  was  told  at  one  time 
there  were  almost  100  different  add-ons, 
amendments  over  the  period  of  years,  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there,  that  go  to 
make  up  that  whole  picture  as  to  the 
serviceman's  pay.  So  it  is  nothing  short 
of— to  bring  it  to  the  Senate  floor  now 
in  an  understandable  way  and  with  com- 
parisons— an  in-depth  hearing,  tediously 
and  almost  ad  infinitum  conducted  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  attended  by  highly  com- 
petent and  experienced  staff  men  from 
the  committee  and  the  Pentagon  who 
know  the  subject.  That  is  the  only  way 
in  the  world  to  get  at  an  in-depth,  imder- 
standable,  fair,  and  accurate  presenta- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor  of  the  subject 
matter. 

Still  it  was  brought  in  here — and  this 
is  not  personal  criticism — as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill,  clearly  a 
violation  of  our  rules.  We  have  approved 
from  time  to  time  modifications  of  the 
ordinary  language  that  applies  in  the 
rule. 

I  hope  I  am  not  an  extremist.  This  mat- 
ter is  so  impwrtant  and  it  has  gone  so 
far  that  I  have  definitely  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  is  my  duty  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  try 
to  create  a  sentiment,  that  I  believe  will 
be  readily  adopted  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  that  when  we  have  far- 
reaching  military  bills  here,  of  amend- 
ments presented  on  the  floor  for  the  first 
time  that  have  not  been  presented  to 
our  committee,  that  we  will  stand,  I  hope 
unanimously  as  a  body,  and  the  commit- 
tee will,  and  move  the  Senate  to  refer 
the  bill  back  to  the  committee  for  the 
express  consideration  of  the  amendment, 
and  make  a  promise  on  the  floor  then 
that  that  committee  will  hear  the  facts 
with  reference  to  that  proposed  amend- 
ment, will  take  a  vote  on  it  and  make 
a  recommendation  to  this  body  on  the 
subject  matter.  I  mean  that  is  when  it 
is  a  major  point. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  preserve  the  integrity,  the  va- 
lidity, and  the  soundness  of  the  Senate 
rules  so  far  as  the  operation  of  a  com- 
mittee is  concerned. 

Since  I  have  been  involved  in  these 
matters,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
substitute  for  intelligent,  applied  com- 
mittee work  to  the  subject  matter.  "Hiat 
is  true  not  only  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  it  is  true  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  it  is  true  of 
most  of  the  major  committees  when  those 
matters  come  up. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  follow  rules 
like  that — and  do  not  say  it  is  impossible 
because  I  have  been  here  when  it  was 
followed,  and  you  just  did  not  have  this 
trouble.  We  ought  to  let  them  know  in 
advance  and  spell  out  what  it  will  mean. 
It  will  appear  thai  that  the  best  way  to 
go  and  the  quickest  way  to  go  is  to  offer 
the  amendment  to  the  committee. 

I  understand  in  some  way  the  Senatw 
from  Colorado  had  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Budget  Committee.  I  had  not 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  him  about  that. 
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I  do  not  state  that  as  a  fact.  But  it  was 
offered  first  in  the  Budget  Conunittee  to 
the  extent  of  $1  billion  extra,  as  I  under- 
stood it  was  earmarked,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  pay. 

It  just  shows  another  instance  of  if  our 
major  committees  are  going  to  stand  here 
and  see  this  wandering  around.  I  call  it, 
method  of  being  applied  to  avoid  facing 
the  committee,  whatever  the  purpose,  we 
are  deteriorating  rapidly  the  value  of 
these  committees.  We  are  destroying  the 
only  system  under  which  they  can 
fimctlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  agreed  to  this 
so-called  compromise  amendment  in  this 
case,  but  only  under  these  pressing  cir- 
cumstances. And  a  promise  has  been 
made — of  course,  all  promises  ought  to 
be  kept — that  there  would  be  a  vote  on 
this  matter.  That  left  us  with  four 
choices. 

But  I  want  to  say  with  great  emphasis, 
and  I  repeat  it  again,  over  and  over  I  see 
where  we  have  to  go  back  and  releam 
our  eighth  grade  arithmetic  and  get  back 
on  the  track  with  reference  to  these 
functions. 

So,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  amend- 
ment here,  in  the  form  that  it  is  in  now, 
with  reference  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, should  be  defeated  for  the  lack  of 
that  preparation  on  its  face.  But  I  think 
the  substitute's  preparation  has  been 
made  in  this  case.  But  it  does  not  apply, 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment  in  its  present  form  that  car- 
ries a  difficult  matter  in  which  debate 
was  had  here  for  15  years — 15  years — 
trying  to  get  the  comparability  adjust- 
ment made  between  civilian  pay  and 
military  pay — and  we  finally  got  it.  And 
now  the  proposal  is  to  repeal  it  or  ignore 
it  and  let  it  fall  by  the  board  with  a  floor 
amendment  that  began  without  going  to 
a  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  this  body  can  continue 
to  be  an  effective  body  and  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  an  effective  body,  with  the 
volume  of  work  that  we  have  to  do,  un- 
less we  tighten  up  the  application  of 
these  rules,  rather  than  just  throw  them 
to  the  wind. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  yield  at  this  time  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  . 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  face  once  again  the  issue  which  was 
brought  to  our  attention  by  Senators 
Arhstrong  and  Matsxjnaga  last  Novem- 
ber. Once  again,  the  Issue  is  very  s'mple 
and  very  clear:  That  issue  is  the  future 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  last  November, 
during  our  original  consideration  of  this 
amendment,  there  are  two  compelling 
reasons  to  secure  for  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  services  the  modest  pay 
raise  which  was  recommended  by  the 
President's  pay  agent  but  overruled  by 
the  President  in  an  attempt  at  false 
economy.  The  first  reason  is  equity;  we 
have  consistently  shortchanged  our  serv- 
ice personnel  in  violation  of  the  spirit 


of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act. 
The  second  reason  is  security ;  our  ablest 
officers  and  NCO's  are  leaving  the  service 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  the  All-Volunteer  F\)rce 
has  worked  far  better  than  many  of  its 
critics  would  have  thought.  Despite  some 
recent  shortfalls,  overall  enlistment 
rates  and  force  levels  are  generally  up  to 
the  quotas  set  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Moreover,  as  Richard  Cooper  of 
the  Rand  Corp.  demonstrates  in  the 
March  1978  issue  of  International  Se- 
curity, the  quality  and  ability  of  today's 
first-term  enlistees  are  no  worse  than — 
and  may  even  be  better  than — the  qual- 
ity and  ability  of  the  young  men  invol- 
untarily conscripted  through  1973. 

Dr.  Cooper's  article  therefore  under- 
mines much  of  the  standard  criticism  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force.  However,  be- 
neath the  aggregate  strength  of  our  mili- 
tary services,  there  exist  two  very  serious 
problems.  First,  the  Nifty  Nugget  exer- 
cises have  demonstrated  that,  in  the 
event  of  general  mobilization,  we  would 
face  serious  difficulties  in  calling  up  and 
deploying  our  Reserves.  But  bottlenecks 
in  mobilization  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
the  Rand  Corp.  demonstrates  in  the 
All-Volunteer  Force,  and  they  can  be 
solved  without  abandoning  the  volunteer 
concept. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  seriously, 
the  military  services  are  facing  a  severe 
crisis  in  the  retention  of  experienced 
personnel.  Those  people  who  are  most 
crucial  to  the  success  of  a  modem  army 
or  navy  are  leaving  the  military  after  one 
or  two  terms  of  service.  Thus,  although 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  recruiting  enough  initial  enlist- 
ees, it  has  failed  radically  in  its  efforts  to 
retain  these  people  later,  when  they 
should  be  rendering  their  most  valuable 
service. 

As  Senator  Warner  noted  in  his  floor 
statement  of  January  22,  the  Army  is 
currently  short  of  45.000  experienced 
noncommissioned  officers.  The  Navy 
lacks  20,000  experienced  petty  officers. 
Indeed,  a  recent  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  states  that  Admiral  Hayward, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is  so  con- 
cerned about  retention  that  he  is  willing 
to  forego  vitally  needed  equipment  to 
stimulate  reenlistments. 

I  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
a  firm  advocate  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  concept.  It  is  just,  it  is  adequate, 
it  is  efficient,  and  it  works.  I  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a,  critic  of  the 
way  in  which  our  services  stultify  initia- 
tive, penalize  imagination,  misallocate 
resources,  and  vitiate  leadership.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  many  of  our  most 
talented  and  dedicated  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  leave  the  service. 
However,  we  cannot  expect  the  all-vol- 
unteer concept  to  work  unless  we  are 
willing  to  pay  a  decent  living  wage  to 
those  on  whom  we  impose  the  sacrifice 
of  arduous  duty.  A  recent  article  in  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  notes 
that  many  people  with  aerospace-related 
skills  are  leaving  the  service  solely  be- 
cause the  private  sector  values  their 
skills  and  will  pay  for  them,  while  the 
Government  does  not.  Mr.  President,  the 


All-Volunteer  Force  should  seek  to  re- 
cruit from  as  broad  a  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety as  possible.  It  should  seek  to  at- 
tract those  with  unique  professional  and 
technical  skills  as  well  as  those  moti- 
vated by  patriotism  or  the  quest  for  a 
long-term  career.  However,  we  cannot 
recruit  skilled  personnel  unless  we  are 
willing  to  compete  for  them. 

The  article  makes  clear  that  we  are  not 
adequately  competing,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  tht  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Retention  of  Highly  Trained  Poses  Serious 

Problem 

(By  David  R.  Griffltns) 

Retraining    expensively    aerospace-related 

trained  manpower  at  a  time  skilled  civilian 

counterparts  are  earning  far  more  money  Is 

the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  military 

In  the  1980s. 

The  key  to  growing  with  the  future,  top 
officials  said,  is  not  only  In  getting  the  most 
advanced,  complex  equipment  available. 
Equally  Important  Is  keeping  the  middle-level 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  who  op- 
erate, develop  and  support  the  equipment, 
particularly  aircraft. 

Attracting  young  people  to  bombers  and 
fighters  and  the  flight-line  environment  has 
made  the  recruiter's  Job  easy  compared  to 
other  military  disciplines.  But,  once  In  uni- 
form for  anywhere  up  to  12  years,  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  have  a  tough  time  Ignor- 
ing the  civilian  demand  for  their  highly  mar- 
ketable skills. 

No  one  Is  calling  Is  a  crisis  yet,  but  Gen. 
Lew  Allen.  USAP  Chief  of  Staff,  told  Avia- 
tion Week  &  Space  Technologt: 

"There  are  trends  that  look  bad.  If  they're 
not  attacked,  there  could  be  substantial  deg- 
radation In  the  fortunate  position  we  have 
now  that  could  last  a  lot  of  years. 

"The  real  Issue  Is  retention.  The  conven- 
ient way  to  look  at  It  Is  that  in  several  spe- 
cial fields,  and  more  generally,  we  see  signs 
that  an  Air  Force  career  Is  not  sufficiently 
attractive  to  U.S.  citizens  to  allow  us  to  do 
our  job.  We  came  out  of  Vietnam  with  a  poor 
imstge  of  military  service. 

"That's  forgotten,  but  what  Is  It  now? 
Apathy?"  he  asked. 

The  question  was  rhetorical.  Allen  and  his 
counterparts  In  the  other  services  know  they 
cannot  compete  monetarily,  particularly  since 
salaries  In  the  military  have  been  watered 
down  by  Inflation  much  more  than  In  the 
civil  sector.  In  addition,  military  leaders  are 
aware  of  some  erosion  In  service  benefits, 
which  traditionally  have  been  touted  as  at- 
tractive reasons  to  stay  In  uniform. 

The  effects  of  varying  downward  trends  and 
other  uncertainties  are  raising  questions 
about  maintaining  proper  levels  of  experi- 
ence In  key  supervisory  posts  and  non-flying 
positions  where  rated  personnel  are  consid- 
ered essential.  Additionally,  and  perhaps  most 
Importantly,  top  officials  are  worried  about 
what  it  all  portends  for  the  future  of  their 
primary  mission — readiness. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Allen  wants  to  spread 
the  shortages  "In  a  way  as  wise  as  we  can." 
The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Oen.  Edward  Meyer, 
said  Europe  and  the  early  deployment  forces 
from  the  continental  U.S.  will  stay  at  100 
percent,  but  shortages  could  affect  later  re- 
inforcements. Meanwhile,  congressional  crit- 
ics such  as  Rep.  Robin  L.  Beard  (R^Tenn.) 
are  warning  that  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve, consisting  largely  of  valuable  veterans. 
Is  deficient  In  critical  skills,  particularly 
physicians  and  aviators. 

One  officer  views  the  problem  from  two  an- 
gles. Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Usher  was  chief 
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of  readiness  for  United  States  Air  Forces. 
Europe,  before  he  came  to  the  Pentagon  as 
director  of  personnel  plans  In  the  office  of 
the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  manpower  and 
personnel.  "If  the  pilot  shortage  continues," 
he  said,  "how  much  do  we  draw  down  from 
the  rated  supplements  [engineers,  staff, 
etc.?)  If  current  losses  continue,  some  cock- 
pits could  become  vacant  because  we  need 
experienced  pilots  In  some  staff  positions. 

"Mission-ready  means  fully  capable.  An 
undergraduate  pilot  training  graduate  Is  not 
fully  qualified.  In  Europe.  It  takes  Eis  much 
as  150  days  to  get  a  crewman  ready  because 
of  NATO  command  and  communications 
and  weather  and  other  factors.  If  you're 
losing  experienced  people,  it  hurts  your  ca- 
pacity to  accept  new  people." 

Allen  summed  up  what  he  called  an  "ex- 
tremely serious  problem": 

"The  exodus  of  young  pilots  and  naviga- 
tors has  affected  every  aspect  of  our  force 
planning.  Significant  numbers  of  skilled  avi- 
ators are  leaving  active  duty  at  the  very 
point  where  they  should  be  moving  Into  Im- 
portant mid-level  leadership  responsibilities." 
Pilot  retention  Itself  Is  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  Navy  ard  the  Marine  Corps  as 
well  as  the  Air  Force,  while  the  Army  enjoys 
a  relative  advantage,  partly  because  civilian 
demand  for  helicopter  pilots  has  not  reached 
a  worrisome  stage. 
A  breakdown  shows  that: 
The  Air  Force  lost  nearly  3,000  pilots  In 
Fiscal  1979,  far  above  a  planning  figure  of 
more  than  2,000.  Of  that  total,  about  1.800 
were  In  the  crucial  6-11-year  experience 
group.  In  June.  1979.  the  cumulative  reten- 
tion rate  In  that  group  was  23.9  percent, 
down  from  43.8  percent  the  year  before.  Nav- 
igators were  staying  in  at  a  rate  of  41.1  per- 
cent, compared  to  53.1  percent  In  June,  1978. 
Strategic  Air  Command  bomber  pilot  reten- 
tion went  from  58  percent  to  37.7  percent  In 
the  same  one-year  period ,  while  tanker  pilots 
rates  fell  from  41.7  percent  to  21.4  percent. 
SAC  navigator  retention  also  showed  a  de- 
cline. 

Navy  pilot  retention  peaked  at  about  60 
percent  In  early  Fiscal  1977.  fell  to  around 
40  percent  In  Fiscal  1978  and  Is  projected  to 
stabilize  at  Just  over  20  percent  In  Fiscal 
1980.  Currently,  one  official  said,  the  Navy 
Is  keeping  41  percent  of  Its  pilots  and  81  per- 
cent of  Its  naval  flight  officers  In  the  period 
from  1.5  years  before  the  minimum  service 
obligation  ends  to  six  months  after.  That 
shows,  the  official  said,  that  civilian  competi- 
tion for  naval  flight  officers  Is  close  to  In- 
significant. 

Marine  Corps  Training  Command  has 
Shown  a  two-year  drop  of  about  400  naval 
aviators,  lieutenant  colonel  and  below  to 
around  3.200.  The  difference  In  requirements 
during  that  time  has  been  negligible,  but  the 
number  of  aircraft  has  decreased. 

"The  numbers  reached  this  point  and  could 
go  down  further  because  of  civilian  competi- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  with  military  serv- 
ice. However,  there  were  also  unforeseen 
trends  of  the  1970s  that  abetted  the  decline 
,K  ,*,?''  *"■  ''°'""  official  explained:  "After 
l,,t  X'**""'"  peak  in  19S8  through  1977.  we 
cut  the  size  of  the  active  force  by  about  37 
percent  and  transferred  some  missions  to  the 
^^Z  »"'*  Reserve.  We  actually  encouraged 
people  to  get  out.  Compensation  and  bene- 
nts  were  more  competitive  vrtth  the  civil  sec- 
tor before  Inflation. 

w^^L^T  ^^^  *"■  ^'"^^  stabilized,  but  then 

^te?^i'^hL''tS'  ^"^  ^*'*'  y*"  ^^  ''"e  even 
grateful  that  the  President  allowed  us  7  per- 
cent ins  ead  of  5.5  percent.  According  to  one 
^L  il  """"^  '*^"''''  '°*  percent  this 
lu!L°  ^"^^  *'"''*  **"*  civilian  market- 

H«^*.*/°J?f*'"'*  ^^  apretid.  Adm.  Thomas 
u/iS  H^"'  °'  ^"""^  Operations,  has  es- 
tablished his  own  No.  1  Issue  for  next  year- 


compensation.  The  real  Issue  Is  that  enlisted 
mens  pay  has  eroded  2-3  percent  a  year. 
They're  underpaid  by  at  least  20  percent. 
The  all-volunteer  force  won't  work  If  we 
send  out  the  signal  year  after  year  that  'you 
guys  really  don't  count.'  " 

A  defense  report  by  the  Assn.  of  the  US. 
Army  quotes  one  Defense  Dept.  official  to  the 
effect  that  recruit  pay.  which  was  115  per- 
cent of  the  federal  minimum  wage  In  1975, 
has  shrunk  now  to  83  percent,  with  a  drop 
to  80  percent  expected  by  1981. 

Robert  L.  Goldlch.  a  Library  of  Congress 
national  defense  analyst  specializing  in  man- 
power, said  all  three  retention  quandaries — 
pilots,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  scien- 
tists and  englnf^rs — are  related  largely  to 
compensation.  He  cited  the  "compression" 
caused  by  the  big  1971  pay  raise  aimed  at 
getting  the  all-volunteer  force  off  to  a  rvta- 
nlng  start. 

"It  was  a  disproportionate  pay  raise  de- 
signed to  recruit  Junior  enlisted  and  officers." 
he  said.  "Now  it's  built  into  the  system.  The 
comoresslon  affects  E-5s  and  E-6s  and  0-3s 
and  0-4s.  When  promoted  from  0-2  to  0-3, 
and  especially  from  0-3  to  0-4.  and  from 
E-4  to  E-5  and  E-6,  the  amount  of  money 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  new 
responsibilities  required.  The  hardest  hit  by 
far   are  majors   and   E-5s  and   E-6s. 

"When  you  combine  that  with  other  fac- 
tors like  general  pay  caps  and  recruits  be- 
low the  minimum  wage,  you've  got  a  prob- 
lem. But,  an  even  more  crucial  factor  relates 
to  the  8-  10-  12-year  range  for  both  officers 
and  enlisted.  That's  when  expenses  shoot 
up,  a  man  gets  m-urled,  starts  a  family,  pur- 
chases a  home.  It's  when  pay  is  least  able  to 
keep  up  with  rising  flnanclal  responsibilities. 
One  hope  Is  that  there's  a  DOD  pay  study  to 
inject  money  into  those  grades." 

Then  comes  what  a  senior  Air  Force  official 
called  the  push  of  airlines  hiring  and  the 
pull  of  dlss\tlsfactlon  with  a  military  career. 
Those  two  factors,  along  with  earlier  force 
reductions,  have  forced  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
gram an  Increased  pilot  training  rate  to  a 
total  of  1.575  in  Fiscal  1980,  which  Is  await- 
ing coni^resslonal  aoproval.  and  more  than 
1,800  the  following  year.  Both  would  still 
leave  a  gao. 

The  Air  Force,  which  expects  airline  hiring 
of  about  2.000  a  year,  is  the  hardest  hit  by 
such  comoetition.  Recent  experience  has 
shown  that  78  percent  of  all  pilots  hired  by 
the  airlines  have  military  experience.  Of  that 
number.  56  percent  came  from  the  Air  Force, 
tho  official  said. 

One  manpower  official.  Rear  Adm.  Carl  J. 
Seiberlich,  commander  of  the  Naval  Military 
Personnel  Command,  has  been  watching  the 
cyclic  pattern  of  pilot  retention  resoondlng 
to  airline  layoffs  and  hiring.  Until  the  air- 
lines started  hiring  in  about  1977,  aviators 
had  a  better  retention  rate  than  submariners 
and  surface  warfare  officers.  Now,  he  said, 
they  are  at  the  bottom.  Seiberlich  and  others, 
encouraged  by  recent  airline  layoffs,  are  re- 
minding young  pilots  of  the  advantage  of 
staying  with  a  more  certain  career. 

"Now,"  the  admiral  said.  "I  tell  pilots  who 
are  thinking  of  quitting,  'you  could  go  In  as 
a  flight  engineer  for  six  years  without  touch- 
ing a  stick  except  for  a  simulator.  Then  there 
are  10  years  as  a  copilot.  Then,  you're  a  cap- 
tain and  you  put  on  your  trifocals  and  won- 
der how  you're  going  to  keep  your  money 
away  from  Uncle  Sam.'  " 

A  high-level  Marine  manpower  official, 
plans,  programs  and  budget  branch,  said.  "I 
Just  commanded  an  air  group.  We  lost  12  avi- 
ators in  two  years.  Eleven  said  they  were  go- 
ing to  the  airlines.  It's  a  matter  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  airline  hiring  continues  through 
the  1980s,  we've  got  a  problem."  "We  Just 
saw  a  major  come  back  from  an  airline,"  an- 
other Marine  said.  "He  didn't  like  riding 
sideways  [flight  engineer  I  for  flve  years.  It 
may  be  our  communication  problem." 


The  services  may  find  some  encouragement 
In  Future  Airline  PUots  of  America  projec- 
tions that  civilian  candidates  for  airline  hir- 
ing are  becoming  more  qualified  to  compete 
with  their  military  counterparts.  The  sophis- 
tication of  their  aircraft  and  the  complexi- 
ties of  their  flying  environments  are  becom- 
ing such  that  nonalrllne  pilots,  whose  num- 
bers have  increased  during  periods  of  no 
hiring,  are  making  up  a  larger  and  more 
competitive  pool.  PAPA  said. 

It  added  some  other  determinants,  includ- 
ing the  highly  unpredictable  state  of  the 
national  economy.  PAPA  quoted  economists 
to  the  effect  that  a  recession  would  hurt  air- 
lines more  than  in  the  past  because  they 
are  no  longer  a  "growth  industry"  able 
to  withstand  economic  downturns  as  easily 
as  before. 

At  least  two  service  chiefs  are  skeptical 
about  the  effects  of  airline  cockpit  demands. 
Hayward  said  the  issue  would  not  have  to 
be  addressed  If  there  were  a  reasonable  ad- 
justment in  service  pay  for  Inflation.  "If  they 
skate  out  on  that  f airlines] ,  they're  really 
using  another  reason,"  he  said. 

"Airline  hiring  is  used  to  explain  the  out- 
flux."  Allen  said.  "But  less  than  half  of  the 
crewmembers  are  leaving  the  Air  Force  to  go 
to  an  airline.  It  will  be  a  continuing  prob- 
lem, but  airline  hiring  Is  as  much  a  whipping 
boy  as  anything." 

Before  looking  at  the  dissatisfaction  for 
which  some  officials  think  airline  hiring  is 
an  excuse,  it  must  be  noted  that  civilian 
competition  comprises  much  more  than  Just 
the  conunercial  airlines.  "A  lot  of  generals 
are  looking  for  a  good  young  man  out  there — 
General  Electric,  General  Dynamics  and 
General  Barrow."  a  Marine  officer  said  of  the 
obstacles  facing  his  commandant.  Oen.  Rob- 
ert H.  Barrow  is  the  Marine  commandant. 

Allen  said  the  Air  Force  U  losing  ground 
in  its  efforte  to  close  an  existing  gap  in  sci- 
entific and  technical  officers,  a  problem  that 
has  been  exacerbated  by  failure  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  meet  those  specialized  recruit- 
ing goals. 

The  Air  Force  chief  expects  the  cycle, 
which  not  too  long  ago  found  doctorate 
graduates  looking  for  Jobs,  to  repeat  Itself. 
But.  untu  then,  he  knows  that  matching 
starting  civilian  salaries,  other  than  college 
and  university  Jobs,  Is  Impossible.  He  as- 
sessed the  situation : 

"Trying  to  recruit  into  officer  training  after 
college  graduation  doesn't  work  because  the 
private  sector  offers  too  much.  There's  no 
problem  In  attracting  pilots,  but  we  do  have  a 
problem  getting  graduate  engineers.  Still,  re- 
cruiting engineers  is  not  as  bad  as  retaining 
them.  One  of  the  most  effective  things  we  can 
do  is  to  get  more  ROTC  scholarships.  Con- 
gress has  trouble  understanding  that,  but  we 
need  to  be  able  to  help  someone  very  early 
In  a  career." 

A  Labor  Dept.  official  noted  that  top  sal- 
aries are  available  now  In  a  wide  variety  of 
engineering  flelds,  including  such  "glamour" 
areas  as  computer  sciences.  Also,  while  ci- 
vilian mechanics  are  hardly  a  rarity,  there  Is, 
he  said,  a  "real  shortage  of  sklUed  me- 
chanics." 

The  Marines  are  worried  about  a  loss  trend 
that  other  services  are  noting.  Aviation 
ground  officers,  such  as  maintenance  and 
component  repair  supervisors,  air  defense 
and  other  support  officers,  are  nearly  as  at- 
tractive to  Industry  as  their  flying  counter- 
parts. 

Goldlch  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  seen 
military  reports  that,  on  occasion,  make  re- 
tention look  like  a  near-futile  enterprise. 

"At  a  Navy  Installation  In  CalUomla. 
where  there  are  very  steep  housing  costs 
and  a  big  electronics  Industry,  a  lot  of 
military  people  moonUght  and  get  phenom- 
enal wages,"  he  said.  "Then,  after  their  tour 
they  quit  to  concentrate  on  those  phenom- 
enal wages. 
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"There  are  cases  where  there  are  actually 
enlisted  headhunters  on  active  duty.  The 
private  companies  give  them  X  amount  of 
money  for  each  Individual  they  recruit  after 
their  term  is  up.  It's  especially  true  In  the 
8-10-12-year  areas." 

Losing  both  rated  and  nonrated  ofiBcers 
with  that  middle  level  of  experience  has  the 
Air  Force  worried  about  more  than  Just  open 
cockpits.  When  the  Air  Force  had  more  pilots 
than  it  needed,  many  were  moved  to  other 
Jobs. 

An  offlcial  explained:  "One  extremely  Im- 
portant commodity  Is  the  pilot  who's  aJso 
an  engineer.  There's  a  better  R&D  product  If 
the  engineer  has  had  experience  with  line 
operational  units.  Or,  there's  a  need  for  a 
rated  officer  as  a  civil  engineer,  who  would  be 
a  key  man  for  recovering  a  base  after  an 
enemy  attack." 

That  so-called  "rated  supplement"  must 
be  drawn  down  as  a  companion  move  to  In- 
creasing pilot  training  if  the  Air  Force  is  to 
avoid  unfilled  cockpits. 

"How  do  you  replace  a  lieutenant  colonel 
In  charge  of  a  civil  engineering  squadron  it 
a  young  major  development  engineer  at 
Aeronautical  System  Dlv.?"  an  Air  Force 
official  asked.  "So  you  lose  experience  by 
denuding  your  support  side. 

"What  it  all  bolls  down  to  Is  that  by  1986, 
there'll  be  a  big  gap  in  middle  experience, 
such  OB  flight  commanders,  squadron  opera- 
tions officers  and  key  staff." 

Allen  sees  a  beneficial  long-term  effect  in 
that  the  young  officers  will  be  filling  those 
supplemental  responsibilities  early,  with  a 
con'-om!'int  inTeasd  chance  for  promo- 
tions. "But,"  he  added,  "lieutenants  are 
doing  the  Jobs  now,  that  a  year  or  so  ago, 
were  being  filled  by  experienced  captains  and 
majors." 

Reversing  or  at  least  stabilizing  that  trend 
has  to  depend  in  part  on  accessions.  One 
short-term  safety  valve  is  Increased  pilot 
training,  but  Air  Force  Officers  Training 
School  Itself  takes  12  weeks.  Most  of  the  serv- 
ices also  have  Increased  by  one  year  the 
first-tour  oblleatlon  after  training. 

Other  solutions  will  take  time  to  bear 
fruit — Increased  ROTC  scholarships,  either 
two  or  four  vears.  and  more  enlisted  educa- 
tion and  commissioning  programs,  which 
often  mean  a  college  degree.  Service  academy 
output  Is  steady,  but  generally  fixed. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  To  cite  a  few 
examples  of  the  consequences  of  our  ne- 
glect, the  Air  Force  lost  nearly  3,000 
pilots  in  fiscal  year  1979,  of  whom  nearly 
1,800  had  served  only  6  to  11  years.  The 
retention  rate  for  Air  Force  pilots  was 
only  26.9  percent  in  Jime  1979.  Similarly, 
the  retention  rate  for  Na^-y  pilots  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  well  below  30  percent. 
These  pilots  are  leaving  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  stay.  They  cannot  afford 
to  stay  because  we  have  not  placed  ade- 
quate value  on  their  service. 

The  situation  is  just  as  bad  for  enlisted 
personnel.  As  Admiral  Hay  ward  states 
in  the  same  article: 

The  real  issue  is  that  enlisted  men's  pay 
has  eroded  2-3  percent  a  year.  They  are 
underpaid  by  at  least  20  percent.  The  All 
Volunteer  force  will  not  work  if  we  send 
out  the  signal  year  after  year  that  "you  guys 
don't  really  count". 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  begin  a  reversal  of  these  trends 
with  a  modest  investment  in  our  security. 
The  choice  is  really  very  simple.  We  can 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  equity,  or 
we  can  say  that  our  nulitary  personnel 
really  do  not  count.  We  can  insure  the 
continued  success  of  the  All-Volunteer 


Forces,  or  we  can  return  to  the  military 
draft  through  fiscal  default. 

Ideally,  the  issue  would  not  be  posed 
as  a  choice  between  increasing  base  pay 
and  increasing  other  forms  of  military 
compensation.  Both  measures  are 
needed,  and  one  should  not  be  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  other.  However,  the 
issue  has  been  put  in  these  terms,  and 
we  must  make  a  decision. 

Passage  of  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment  will  lift  the  Presidential  pay 
cap  on  military  salaries,  and  will  provide 
immediate  relief  to  all  the  men  and 
women  of  our  services. 

It  will  demonstrate  to  our  military 
personnel  that  we  are  serious  about  keep- 
ing faith  with  them,  as  we  expect  them  to 
keep  faith  with  us.  Moreover,  passage  of 
this  amendment  still  permits  us  to  imple- 
ment most  of  the  measures  contained  in 
the  Wamer-Nunn  amendment,  for  the 
Dspartment  of  Defense  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1981  addresses  the  need 
to  increase  other  forms  of  military  com- 
pensation. 

Passage  of  the  Wamer-Nunn  amend- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  will  deny  im- 
mediate relief  to  a  large  number  of  our 
military  personnel.  Moreover,  it  will  not 
provide  us  with  a  timely  opportunity  to 
raise  the  base  pay  of  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines.  It  will  substitute 
the  inadequate  for  the  equitable,  and  it 
will  send  a  signal  that  "you  guys  really 
don't  count." 

Lifting  the  pay  cap  will  not  solve  the 
retention  problem  by  any  means,  but  it 
will  be  a  vital  first  step  with  the  most 
widespread  effect.  Any  measure  short  of 
this,  or  any  measure  which  will  demon- 
strate only  selective  concern  for  a  few 
of  our  military  personnel,  will  insure  the 
continued  attrition  of  our  forces.  It  will 
dampen  enlistments  at  a  time  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  tells  us  that  the 
challenges  of  recruiting  are  likely  to  in- 
crease. It  will  be  both  a  substantive  and 
a  symbolic  blow  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

Rather  than  selective  concern,  let  us 
opt  for  equity.  Rather  than  attrition,  let 
us  invest  in  security.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  take  prompt  action  to  insure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my  time, 
that  is  the  time  of  Senator  Nunn  and 
myself? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  the  consideration  of 
these  two  proposals  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  time  and  time  again  we 
put  the  question  to  those  best  qualified 
to  answer.  Without  exception,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  and  the  majority  of  the  service 
personnel  chiefs  said  that  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem is  the  career  force,  and  that  the 
approach  by  Messrs.  Warner  and  Nunn 
addresses  that  more  nearly  than  did  the 
approach  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  . 

I.  therefore,  ask  the  Senator  if  he  ac- 
cepts the  opinion  of  the  experts,  those 
persons  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  daily  management  of  the  services,  how 


can  he  reject  our  proposal  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Armstrongs? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Very  simply— 
and  perhaps  too  simply  to  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Virginia — obviously  I  was 
not  present  nor  privy  to  the  specific 
testimony  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 
But  I  reached  my  own  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  is  that  will  retain  people 
in  a  career  service,  principally  on  the 
tasis  of  reality  and,  in  addition,  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  experiences  interview- 
ing a  number  of  people  from  my  own 
State  who  have  made  decisions  to  leave 
the  service,  or  who.  after  making  a  com- 
mitment to  one  of  the  service  academies, 
have  shared  with  me  their  observations 
after  a  term  or  two  in  the  service. 

To  them,  the  issue  of  pay  is  most  di- 
rectly competitive  with  the  private  sec- 
tor. There  Is  absolute  merit  in  all  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  Nunn- 
Warner  amendment.  Each  of  these  pro- 
visions is  important.  Each  of  these  pro- 
visions, as  I  understand  it.  is  included 
in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
recommendat.on.  and  each  of  these 
would  work  very  well  with  the  wage  in- 
creases in  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amerdment. 

But  when  you  compare  what  it  costs  to 
live,  what  it  costs  to  maintain  a  family 
in  the  private  sector,  versus  the  commit- 
ment one  has  made  to  the  military  serv- 
ice, there  is  no  question  but  what  there  is 
a  gap,  measured  by  various  people,  of 
between  12  percent  and  20  percent. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  conclude 
that  reenlistments  can  be  induced  more 
easily  by  the  pay  increase  than  it  can 
be  by  a  measure  which  excludes  a  pay  in- 
crease across  the  board. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  substance,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  it  is  based  upon  his  own 
interviews  of  presumably  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  that  he  reaches  his 
conclusion? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  That  is  very 
true.  I  have  applied  that  sort  of  meas- 
urement since  I  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  a  number  of  situations,  and  found 
it  more  valid  in  most  cases  than  the 
judgment  of  those  who  I  often  find  clas- 
sified as  experts. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  very  clear  and  I 
respect  the  Senator's  view. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Just  to  clarify  the  point  of 
discussion  about  the  President's  1981 
budget,  the  President's  1981  budget  does 
not  provide  variable  housing,  which  the 
Wamer-Nunn  bill  does.  The  President's 
1981  budget  does  not  provide  PCS  which 
the  Wamer-Nunn  proposal  does.  The 
President's  1980  budget  provides  noth- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  the  PCS.  The 
President  does  provide  up  to  12  cents  per 
mile  rather  than  10  cents  per  mile.  On 
flight  pay.  the  President's  1981  budget 
does  provide  additional  flight  pay.  The 
specifics  of  that  are  unknown  to  the 
committee  at  this  time.  Reenlistment 
bonuses  are  between  10  and  15  years, 
which  is  in  the  Wamer-Nunn  proposal, 
are  also  provided  in  the  President's  1981 
budget.  The  President  does  not  provide 
any  subsistence  increase  in  either  1980 
or  1981,  which  is  in  the  Wamer-Nunn 
proposal. 
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As  a  point  of  clarification,  and  this 
does  not  get  to  the  argument  of  Wamer- 
Nunn  versus  Armstrong,  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  proposals  in  the  War- 
ner-Nunn  proposal  which  are  not  in  the 
President's  1981  budget.  The  overall  re- 
tention as  affected  by  the  Wamer-Nunn. 
in  my  view,  is  going  to  be  substantially 
more  than  the  President  would  provide 
either  in  the  1980  request  or  the  1981 
request. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  yield  me  5  minutes,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  since  he  is  a 
cosponsor,  yielding  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  he  be  permitted  to  control  the 
time  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  that  side  of  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  com- 
mentator recently  noted  we  no  longer 
have  a  Department  of  Defense.  We  have 
a  Department  of  Systems  Development 
and  Acquisition. 

I  am  afraid  that  is  all  too  true.  Those 
in  the  political  arena  are  just  as  guilty, 
I  think,  of  fostering  that  attitude.  They 
fcous  more  on  individual  weapon  systems 
or  votes  for  weapons  systems  as  the 
barometer  of  a  person's  commitment  to 
defense  than  on  the  larger  picture  of 
what  makes  a  strong  defense,  including 
manpower  elements. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  many  in  the  Defense 
Department  focus  too  much  on  equip- 
ment and  too  little  on  people.  Yet  man- 
power is  a  key  to  military  effectiveness. 
And  we  face  some  serious  problems  in 
the  are"  of  military  manpower. 

Morale  is  one  problem.  I  think  that 
has  been  well  documented.  I  have  visit?d 
three  separate  Navy  fleets,  and  morale 
problems  have  been  evident  in  all  three. 
Recruiting  is  certainly  a  serious  orob- 
lem  in  all  services.  Last  year  for  the  first 
time  no  service  made  100  percent  of  its 
recruiting  goals. 

Retention  is  also  a  key  part  of  the 
manpower  problem,  especially  retention 
of  noncommissioned  officers  and  field 
grade  officers.  I  do  not  onpose  the  meas- 
ures in  the  Wamer-Nunn  approach. 
Those  measures  are  targeted  at  the 
retention  problem.  Be-ause  of  that.  I 
voted  present  in  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  deliberations  to  show  that  I 
do  not  oppose  those  steps.  But  I  carmot 
support  them  as  an  altemative  to  a  pay 
raise  for  overyone  in  the  services. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  'n  mind  that 
only  part  of  the  personnel  problem  can  be 
dealt  with  through  pay  and  benefit 
measures.  A  good  part  is  nonmateriaJ. 
Decreasing  job  satisfaction  as  efficiency- 
oriented  administrative  tasks  take  more 
and  more  time  from  effectiveness-ori- 
ented ml'tary  tasks,  and  as  continued 
operation  and  maintenance  shortages 
make  a  mockery  of  a  unit's  actual  abllty 
to  fight  effectively.  At  some  point  the 


Armed  Services  Committee  must  look  be- 
yond spending  solutions  to  structural 
changes  in  th  s  and  other  problem  areas. 
However,  Mr.  President,  pay  is  one 
part  of  the  problem.  It  has  decreased 
every  year  in  real  terms.  It  has  decreased 
even  faster  because  there  is  no  tax  in- 
dexing, not  only  for  people  in  the  mili- 
tary but  for  all  citizens. 

The  decrease  'n  real  pay  leads  to  a  lack 
of  certainty  about  the  future.  If  Con- 
gress lets  pay  decline  year  after  year  in 
real  terms,  how  secure  are  other  bene- 
fits? From  time  to  time  I  have  heard 
from  uniformed  personnel,  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  "What  about  retirement?" 
These  are  real  morale  factors:  Not  just 
the  amoimt  of  pay  but  what  that  says 
about  security  for  the  future.  Those  in 
mid-career  have  to  choose  now  between 
staying  in  or  getting  out.  Later  will  be 
too  late  for  a  second  career.  Facing  these 
uncertainties  now,  many,  too  many,  are 
getting  out. 

I  think  the  key  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawa  i  is  not  the 
across-the-board  ra'se,  but  the  rejection 
of  the  concept  of  a  pay  cap.  I  think  that 
is  an  important  signal  to  send  out  to 
the  uniformed  personnel  in  our  services. 
It  gives  certainty  for  the  future  by  set- 
ting a  precedent.  Congress  will  not  ac- 
cept less  than  parity  with  the  private 
sector  for  the  military.  Certainty  is  more 
Important  at  this  time  than  the  actual 
dollar  amount. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
also  sets  a  precedent  for  the  c'vil  service. 
However,  civil  service  people  can  come 
in  at  various  grade  levels.  That  is  not 
true  with  the  m  Itary.  You  have  to  ad- 
vance through  the  ranks  and  through 
the  grades.  Once  talent  is  lost,  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  levels,  whether  en- 
listed or  officer,  it  is  gone  for  good. 

For  these  reasons  as  well  as  many  oth- 
ers. I  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  as  the  best  approach  to  the 
problems  of  morale  and  increased  mili- 
tary effectiveness. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  his  strong  sup- 
port. He  has  been  for  the  amendment 
from  the  very  begirming.  For  procedural 
reasons  we  were  forced  to  go  the  other 
way  the  last  time,  but  we  hope  this  time 
we  will  have  a  direct  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  join  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  in 
complimenting  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado on  his  statement.  Senator  Hart  has 
spoken  to  me  privately  and  publicly 
about  the  need  for  a  pay  increase  for  the 
military,  not  just  today  but  on  many  oc- 
casions. 1  appreciate  his  contribution  to 
this  debate.  I  hope  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  keep  in  mind  his  ob- 
servations when  the  time  comes  to  vote 
on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  just  wtmt  to  ask 
what  the  time  is  that  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus) .  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  28 


minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  40  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  number  of  speakers  who  wish  to 
speak.  I  would  like  to  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  address  an  issue  which 
I  find  troublesome  and  which  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  found  trou- 
blesome— mainly,  that  the  proposal  by 
Mr.  Armstrong  would  set  a  precedent 
which  might  prejudice  future  Senate 
deliberations  on  the  question  of  decou- 
pling military  pay  from  civilian  pay. 

I  personally  have  some  reservations 
about  whether  those  two  pay  systems 
should  be  decoupled,  although  it  may 
well  become  necessary.  It  is  a  matter 
which,  in  my  judgment,  requires  consid- 
erable investigation  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittees and  then  debate  on  the  floor.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado how  he  would  advise  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  on  that  issue;  should  they 
have  to  vote  on  Mr.  Armstrong's 
proposal? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  a  serious  issue.  My  col- 
league from  Colorado  and  I,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  represent  a 
great  number  of  civil  servants.  There  is  a 
great  concentration  of  civil  servants  in 
the  Denver  area  and  in  the  rest  of  Colo- 
rado, serving  that  entire  region  of  the 
country.  So  we  are  mindful  of  the  prob- 
lems this  may  create  in  that  respect.  But, 
Mr.  President,  policies  are  set  in  certain 
times  and  certain  circumstances,  and 
times  and  circumstances  change. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  the  two 
circumstances  driving  this  debate  today 
are  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and  unrest  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  we  have,  unfor- 
tunately, become  dependent  on  some  pro- 
ducers of  a  major  resource.  We  have  to 
accommodate  to  those  circumstances. 
Those  circumstances  did  not  exist  when 
the  policy  of  comparability  was  estab- 
lished. So.  as  times  change,  we  may  have 
to  adjust  our  policy  to  accommodate 
those  changes,  particularly  if  our  na- 
tional security  is  at  risk. 

Second,  the  other  circumstance  that 
has  changed  is  the  mass  exodus  of  the 
middle-level  enlisted  and  field-grade 
people  from  the  services.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  and,  I 
think  he  would  agree,  somewhat  alarmed 
at  what  this  means  in  terms  of  this 
country's  readiness. 

We  can  debate  new  weapons  systems, 
and  B-1  bombers,  and  Trident  subma- 
rines, and  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  all 
the  time,  but  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
peculiarly,  because  of  his  background 
and  service  as  a  service  secretary,  under- 
stands what  happens  if  we  do  not  have 
experienced  people  to  run  those  systems. 
Instead  of  being  stronger,  we  are  weaker. 

I  think  those  two  changing  circum- 
stances— the  instability  in  a  key  part  of 
the  world  and  the  unprecedented  aban- 
donment of  the  services  by  key  people — 
argue  strongly  for  a  decoupling  at  this 
time — if  that,  in  fact,  would  be  the  effect 
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of  this  amendment.  I  am  not  sure  it  is. 
It  is  argued  by  the  sponsors  that  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  here.  I  am  not  sure,  as 
a  factual  matter,  that  that  is  what  Is 
occurring. 

I  think,  finally,  the  civil  servants  of 
this  country  are  concerned  about  na- 
tional security.  I  think  if  you  got  as 
many  representative  civil  servants  ns 
possible  in  this  room  and  spelled  out 
the  diplomatic  and  military  considera- 
tions, the  national  and  international  se- 
curity considerations  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  said  one  thing  we  can  do  right  now 
to  make  this  country  more  secure  is  to 
stem  this  tide  of  experienced  personnel 
from  the  services,  and  that  wouM  mean 
increased  military  pay  at  some  slight  risk 
or  jeopardy  to  comparability,  the  large 
majority  of  those  civil  servants  would 
say,  ■'Ri'^ht  on.  do  it." 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  President,  may  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  these  changed  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  definitely  agree  they 
accentuate  consideration  in  the  Senate 
here  today,  came  long  after  this  measure 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  but  let  us  get  the 
date  when  Senator  Armstrong  first 
brought  it  up. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  want  to  be  sure  whose  time  it  is 
being  charged  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  will  be  charged  to 
myself  and  Senator  Nunn. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  occasion  that  I  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  was  last 
March  in  the  views  I  submitted  accom- 
panying the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution. It  was  a  budgetary  issue,  so  the 
question  of  pay  cap  was  addressed  to  the 
budget. 

Second,  when  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution came  out,  I  addressed  it  then.  I  ad- 
dressed it  the  third  time  on  the  21st  of 
Septemlier,  in  a  floor  speech  related  to  a 
bill  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  had  brought  forward,  in  which  he 
sought  to  reimpose  the  draft.  As  all  Sen- 
ators know,  then  I  brought  it  to  the  floor 
In  connection  with  an  appropriations  bill, 
and  now  on  HJl.  5168. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  That  refreshes  my  recol- 
lection. Those  events  all  took  place  before 
the  Iranian  crisis,  and  that  in  Afghani- 
stan, took  place. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  While  the  Senator 
is  correct  that  that  amendment  was  first 
offered  before  these  events  occurred. 
many  other  similar  events  had  occurred 
around  the  world  and  Senators  in  this 
Chamber,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  had  warned  of 
the  kind  of  slippage  in  out  international 
position  which  has  occurred.  So,  it  is  not 
as  if  Iran,  and  Afghanistan,  and  Cuba, 
and  Africa  were  all  completely  unex- 
pected. They  are  part  of  a  pattern  which 
has  been  going  on  for  some  years. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  had  the 
other  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado completed  his  response? 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  which  was  put  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  President,  himself,  in  the  budg- 
et he  proposed  for  the  next  flscal  year, 
has  recognized  the  need  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  military  person- 
nel from  civiUan  personnel,  has  he  not? 
If  the  Senator  will  recall,  the  President 
proposed  a  7.4-percentage-average  mili- 
tary pay  raise,  while  proposing  a  6.2-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  Federal  personnel.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  correct.  The  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  de- 
coupling proposal,  but  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  piissed  on  it.  either  in  the  ccwnmittee 
or  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Yet.  should  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Armstrong  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  be  voted  on  favorably 
today  by  the  Senate,  it  would  establish  a 
prejudicial  precedent  for  decoupling,  in 
my  judgment,  prior  to  full  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that  it  is  not  a  prejudi- 
cial decoupling,  but  an  anticipatory  de- 
coupling, because  the  President  himself 
has  reccHnmended  a  different  treatment 
of  military  personnel  and  Federal  civil 
service  employees. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii,  the  President  recom- 
mends many  things  to  Congress  that  are 
not  accepted.  I  am  stressing  the  import- 
ance of  this  decoupling  issue  and  the 
necessity  for  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to 
address  it  and,  indeed,  the  committee  to 
address  it  before  we  pass  on  that  issue. 
Yet  the  Senator's  measure  today  forces, 
in  my  judgment 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  that  what  the  Armstrong-Mat- 
sunaga  amendment  proposes  to  do  would 
be  in  keeping  with  what  the  President 
has  proposed  in  the  budget  for  the  next 
flscal  year.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make. 

Mr.  WARNER.  And  the  point  I  make 
is  that  the  U.S.  Senate,  either  through 
conunittee  action  or  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  has  not  looked  directly  at  this  de- 
coupling issue;  and,  therefore,  it  is  un- 
wise at  this  time  to  accept  a  measure 
which  establishes  a  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  are  there  others  in  the 
Chamber  who  wish  to  address  the  matter 
now  pending?  If  not,  I  shall  continue  to 
address  this  issue  on  my  time. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  flnd  myself 
in  a  difficult  position  in  that  I  want  very 
much  to  help  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services.  Somehow  I  believe  that, 
irrespective  of  the  outcome  today  of  this 
issue,  the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  will  be  on 
record  as  supporting  additional  com- 
pensation. 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  we, 
as  a  body,  take_  some  action  to  send  a 
signal  to  these  courageous  and  patriotic 
individuals  as  a  means  to  affirm  our  re- 
spect for  what  they  are  doing  and  as  a 
means  to  provide  some  modicum  of  ad- 
ditional compensation. 

These  people— and  I  have  witnessed  it 
within  the  last  60  days  on  personal  trips 
to  military  bases — these  people  are  hurt- 
ing   financially    and    we    cannot,    and 


should  not,  expect  them  to  continue. 
They  do  not  have  to  stay  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  if  we  do  not  act  very  soon, 
regrettably,  many  will  be  forced  to  leave 
and,  in  the  end.  our  Nation  will  be  the 
loser. 

It  is  imperative  that  we,  the  leader- 
ship, guide  this  decision,  together  with 
the  leadership  of  the  military.  I  have 
stated  ever  so  clearly  today  that,  based 
upon  my  own  inquiry,  together  with  par- 
ticipation in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  is  clear  that  the  leadership 
in  the  Pentagon — the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Deputy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— have  indicated  a 
preference  for  the  Wamer-Nunn  ap- 
proach. 

Otherwise,  serious  damage  to  the  ca- 
reer force  and  readiness  will  continue. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  promptly  act 
to  reverse  this  continuing  decline. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  per- 
haps put  in  perspective  what  I  think  may 
be  unintentional  and  misleading  in  some 
of  the  considerations  we  have  here. 

I  heard  such  phrases  as  "stemming  the 
tide."  I  heard  discussion  here  in  the  last 
hour  about  the  volunteer  service  against 
the  special  draft  service. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  point  we 
are  trying  to  address  in  the  difference 
between  the  proposal  offered  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong and  Mr.  Matsunaga  as  opposed  to 
the  amendment  that  will  be  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  as  one  Senator  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  need  to  return  to  a  draft  at  this 
time. 

I  will  support,  Mr.  President,  if  It  Is 
offered  in  this  body,  a  return  to  regis- 
tration for  men — I  emphasize  "registra- 
tion for  men." 

I  happen  to  oppose  the  registration 
of  women  and,  certainly,  the  draft  of 
women,  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  I  believe  if  we  would 
ever  get  ourselves  into  a  situation  of 
drafting  50  women  for  every  50  men.  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  and  not  having  the 
proper  role  for  those  women  drafted  in 
place. 

If,  therefore,  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves in  an  emergency,  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing to  draft  50  women  for  every  50  men 
might  cause  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve  as  far  as  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  we  should  not  do  this  on  the 
fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  because  I  suspect 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  not 
made  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  return  to  a  draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  that  was  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Star  entitled  "GIs'  Proficiency  at 
Low  Level,  New  Study  Says,"  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  first  paragraph: 

An  unreleased  Army  study,  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  ever  taken  of  the 
fighting  quality  of  the  all-volunteer  Army, 
concludes  that  "the  overall  level  of  much 
Army  training  and  proficiency  may  be  low." 

Later  on  in  that  same  story : 

The  survey  directly  contradicts  many  of 
the  basic  assumptions  of  the  supposedly 
"professional"  all-volunteer  Army.  The  prob- 
lem In  the  field,  It  states.  Is  compounded  by 
corporals  and  sergeants  who  know  little  more 
than  the  new  privates  they  are  supposed  to 
train  and  by  a  high  level  of  "turbulence." 
constant  reasslgnments  and  other  extrane- 
ous activities  which  cut  sharply  Into  availa- 
ble training  time  for  combat  units. 

I  happen  to  feel  we  have  much  better 
people  in  our  armed  services  today  than 
that  report  is  giving  credit  to.  But  I  do 
not  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  the  all  vol- 
unteer service  has  been  as  excellent  as 
some  of  the  remarks  on  this  fioor  would 
seem  to  indicate.  To  try  to  make  that 
point,  I  have  had  that  story  from  the 
Washington  Star  printed  in  the  Record. 

"Stem  the  tide,"  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  really  beUeve  many  of  us  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  believe  that  a  3.5  per- 
cent Increase  will  stem  the  tide  of  any- 
thing. Let  us  put  that  in  perspective,  if 
we  can,  Mr.  President. 

With  Just  some  rough  calculations 
here,  it  is  my  understanding,  if  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsimaga  amendment  is  finally 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  placed  in 
force,  and  these  are  general  flgures,  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  there  are  some 
caps  in  certain  categories  in  the  armed 
services,  but.  briefly  speaking,  if  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga  measure  is  successful, 
it  would  mean  that  a  two-star  general, 
for  example,  would  receive  an  increase 
in  salary  of  about  $148  a  month;  a  buck 
sergeant  would  receive  an  increase  of  $29 
a  month;  and  a  private,  an  Increase  of 
$22  a  month. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  If  that  Is 
the  basis  for  anyone  voting  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Arm- 
strong and  Senator  Matsukaga,  we  are 
sending  a  pretty  weak  signal. 

I  think  sincerely  that  was  the  thrust 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee's  In- 
depth  review  of  these  proposals. 

We  feel  that  the  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  does  more 
toward  retention  by  taking  approximate- 
ly or  a  somewhat  less  sum  of  money  than 
that  which  would  be  required  to  fund 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and 
taking  that  money  and  targeting  It  to 
do  the  most  good  as  far  as  retention  Is 
concerned. 

Therefore,  I  emphasize  once  again  that 
I  believe  the  more  thoughtful,  the  pro- 
posal that  would  do  the  most  amovmt  of 
good  now,  is  the  one  that  is  being  of- 
fered by  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Warner,  which  should  be  known  as  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  amendment 
and  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding. 


EXHIBZT    1 

OI's  Pboficienct  at  Low  Level.  New  Btovt 

Sats 

(By  John  J.  Flalka) 

An  unreleased  Army  study,  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  ever  taken  of  the 
fighting  quality  of  the  all-volunteer  Army, 
concludes  that  "the  overaU  level  of  much 
Army  training  and  proficiency  may  be  low." 

The  study  shows  that,  while  CTongress  and 
the  Pentagon  are  in  the  process  of  buying 
and  fielding  some  $61  billion  of  supersophls- 
tlcated  new  equipment.  Army  imits  in  the 
field  are  having  severe  difficulty  learning  to 
maintain  and  accurately  fire  the  tanks  and 
air  defense  systems  they  have. 

A  major  part  of  the  problem,  according  to 
the  12-volume  study — which  cost  •300,000 
and  took  two  years  to  complete — is  that  the 
inteUlgence  level  of  many  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers manning  tanks  and  air  defense  systems 
may  be  too  low  to  operate  them  at  the  Army's 
standards  for  combat-ready  performance. 

The  study,  called  the  "Army  Training 
Study,"  concludes  that  the  crews  are  unable 
to  remember  or  retain  knowledge  learned  in 
basic  training  once  they  reach  the  field.  "The 
only  demographic  variable  significantly  re- 
lated to  retention."  the  study  adds,  "was 
mental  category." 

The  survey  directly  contradicts  many  of 
the  basic  assumptions  of  the  supposedly  "pro- 
fessional" all-volunteer  Army.  The  problem 
In  the  field,  it  states,  is  compounded  by 
corporals  and  sergeants  who  know  little  more 
than  the  new  privates  they  are  supposed  to 
train  and  by  a  high  level-  of  "turbulence." 
constant  reasslgnments  and  other  extraneous 
activities  which  cut  sharply  into  available 
training  time  for  combat  units. 

The  study  was  completed  a  year  ago.  It 
involved  35  teste  Involving  thousands  of 
soldiers  in  all  16  divisions  of  the  active  Army. 
After  being  reviewed  by  then-Army  chief  of 
staff  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  it  was  stamped 
"for  official  use  only."  a  classification  below 
secrecy  levels  that,  nevertheless,  prevents  its 
public  disclosure. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  study,  obtained  by 
The  Washington  Star,  states:  "Analysis 
across  all  respondents  Indicates  one  overrid- 
ing conclusion — there  has  been  little  per- 
ceived change  In  the  training  environment 
since  1971.  The  environment  Is  still  seen  as 
hostile  to  the  conduct  of  'good'  training." 

MANY  FLUNKED  TESTS 

Some  examples  of  the  problems  described 
in  the  survey: 

Among  a  sample  of  1,288  M60  tank  crew- 
men studied.  28  percent  of  the  tank  gunners 
tested  in  the  United  States  and  21  percent  of 
the  gunners  tested  on  NATO  duty  in  Germany 
"did  not  know  where  to  aim  when  using 
battlesights."  The  M60  is  the  Army's  main 
battle  tank. 

From  their  performance  on  the  targe* 
range,  the  tank  crews  were  found  to  aver- 
age 40  to  50  percent  below  the  level  of  skiU 
required  by  Army  standards  tor  conbat 
readiness.  In  one  sample  group  of  52  tanks 
tested,  all  of  them  flunked  the  gunnery  test. 

Performance  levels  of  tank  crews  sent  from, 
training  schools  into  the  field  was  "essen- 
tially flat."  They  did  not  improve  their  skills, 
partly  because  many  sergeants  "do  not  dem- 
onstrate the  technical  knowledge  to  accom- 
plish their  jobs  and  train  their  subordinates 
to  a  high  standard  of  performance." 

Test  results  of  666  tank  repairmen  showed 
that  the  chances  that  they  would  porrectly 
diagnose  a  repair  problem  were  somewhere 
between  IS  and  33  percent.  The  chances  that 
they  would  correctly  repair  the  tank,  once 
they  found  the  problem,  were  between  33  and 
58  percent. 

Among  the  tank  repair  crews,  many  of  the 
oorporala  and  sergeants  "do  not  appeex  to  be 


any  more  prescient  than  leaser  experlenoMl 
individuals." 

Because  of  lack  of  repair  capabUlty  and 
without  rapid  replacement  of  disabled  tanks, 
the  number  of  tanks  In  a  given  unit  could 
quickly  descend  to  an  "abysmally  low  level" 
in  a  combat  situation. 

A  worldwide  check  of  Army  units  using 
Redeye,  a  bazo<rfui-llke,  shoulder-fired  rocket 
which  U  one  of  the  infantry's  main  air  de- 
fense weapons,  found  "numerous  problems" 
in  all  units,  some  of  them  so  severe  that  the 
Redeye  units  were  judged  "not  combat 
effective." 

One  of  the  major  demogr^>hlc  changes  be- 
tween the  all-volunteer  Army,  started  In 
1972.  and  Its  draftee  predecesscnv  is  that  the 
intelligence  levels  in  the  all-vcriunteer  Army 
no  longer  reflects  the  spectrum  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

LOW^    ABXLtrT    DEMONSTKATCD 

According  to  Army  statistics,  in  1972,  26 
percent  of  the  Army  feU  in  mental  category 
3B,  which  includes  people  falling  in  the  30tb 
to  the  60th  peroentUe  on  national  IntelU- 
genoe  teste.  In  1977.  when  the  Army  Training 
Study  began.  49  percent  of  the  Army  fell  In 
that  category.  Although  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics yet  available  for  1979.  it  is  probable 
that  the  category  has  grown  larger  because 
the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
among  recruits  has  dropped  sharply. 

The  change  is  of  major  in^xM-tance,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  because  researchers 
found  a  direct  relationship  between  the  in- 
telligence level  of  the  soldier  firing  the  Red- 
eye or  the  M60  gun  and  the  possibility  that 
he  might  hit  an  enemy  target. 

Recruits  in  category  3B  showed  a  markedly 
lower  ability  to  read  maps,  remember  com- 
plex firing  sequences  and  recognize  enemy 
targets,  all  of  which  are  key  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Redeye  and  the  M60.  In  one 
group  of  Redeye  gunners  tested,  for  example, 
soldiers  in  higher  mental  categories  were 
deemed  twice  as  likely  to  properly  identify 
and  hit  an  enemy  aircraft  as  those  In  cate- 
gM7  SB. 

Army  researchers  watching  the  Redeye 
gunners  found  "a  high  percentage"  were 
from  mental  category  3B.  Their  study  con- 
cludes that,  for  purpoees  of  "combat  effec- 
tiveness." the  Armv  should  eliminate  3B  per- 
sonnel from  the  Redeye  program.  A  slmllaf 
correlation  between  IntelUtrence  and  per- 
formance was  found  in  tank  crews,  wblefa 
were  also  found  to  be  largely  drawn  from  the 
3B  category. 

An  Army  spokesman,  asked  by  a  reporter 
to  comment  on  the  study,  said  it  was  never 
released  because  Gen.  Rogers  never  gave  It 
the  necessary  approval  to  become  "an  of- 
ficial Army  document."  Nevertheless,  the 
Army  admits  It  is  the  chief  source  of  ma- 
terial behind  an  Army-wide  revolution  in 
training  and  how  training  is  measiired. 

Lt.  Ool.  Russell  Simonetta,  who  is  head- 
ing the  reform  effort  for  the  Army's  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  operations,  said  the  Army 
does  not  agree  or  necessarily  disagree  with 
the  study's  findings.  A  world-wide  training 
verification  system  being  set  up  for  the  Army, 
a  sort  of  giant,  computerized  report  card 
for  how  Army  units  perform,  will  be  able  to 
verify  unit  performance  and  readiness  levels, 
but  that  won't  be  ready  until  1983,  he  said. 

There  are  a  few  Indicators  outside  of  the 
study,  however,  that  show  that  its  findings 
may  not  be  wide  of  the  mark.  In  NATO  con- 
tests between  Army  Redeye  and  tank  units 
and  units  of  other  countries,  the  gunners  of 
the  all-volunteer  Army  have  been  some- 
what less  than  impressive. 

TRAIMTNG  BUDOET  CUT 

In  a  1977  competition  in  Germany  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  Army,  for  example. 
17.8.  Army  tankers  came  in  dead  last  com- 
peting   with    Canadian.    German,    Belgian, 
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Brltlab  and  Dutch  units.  Asked  about  the 
problem  later  In  a  Senate  hearing,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  said:  "I  think  it 
probably  says  less  about  readiness  than  it 
does  about  the  ability  of  some  individually 
picked  crews." 

Simonetta  said  the  Army  Training  Study 
was  undertaken  after  Congress  cut  the 
Army's  training  budget.  Originally  it  was  in- 
tended to  measure  training  "across  the 
tx>ard,"  he  explained,  but  because  that 
proved  to  be  too  large  a  task,  in  February 
1978  researchers  decided  to  focus  on  "a  few 
weapons  systems  of  immediate  concern." 

One  of  the  ideas,  he  said,  was  to  develop 
a  computer  model  of  an  average  battalion 
that  would  show  the  most  efficient  ways  to 
spend  training  money. 

Another  goal  of  the  study  was  to  develop 
a  way  to  keep  track  of  on-the-job  training 
In  the  field.  To  that  end.  each  ^my  brigade 
win  soon  have  a  new,  $15,000  computer  to 
keep  track  of  unit  efficiency. 

"We're  trying  to  get  the  whole  Army  train- 
ing in  exactly  the  same  way,"  said  Simonetta. 
nntil  recently  he  said,  training  and  training 
styles  have  been  left  up  to  the  individual 
commander. 

Another  major  approach  being  taken  by 
the  Army  to  the  training  problem  is  to  de- 
sign around  it.  The  classic  example  is  the 
new  »1.4  million  XMl  battle  tank,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  M60  and  one  of  the  most  costly, 
complex  and  powerful  pieces  of  war  machin- 
ery ever  fielded. 

C!ol.  Prank  Day,  who  is  developing  a  mas- 
sive Army  training  program  for  the  new 
tank,  said  the  mechanics  who  work  on  It 
will  be  given  special  new  test  equipment, 
hand-held  microprocessors,  which  plug  into 
the  disabled  tank  and  give  an  automatic, 
electronic  diagnosis  of  Its  problems. 

As  for  firing  the  main  gun.  the  aiming 
mechanism  has  been  totally  computerized. 
"Within  five  minutes,"  says  Col.  Day,  "I 
could  teach  my  mother  to  hit  a  target  at 
2.000  meters  with  the  first  trigger  pull." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  3  minutes? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
stated  this  already,  but  historically,  the 
point  here  about  the  comparability  pay 
between  the  civilian  employees  and  the 
people  in  military  uniform,  was  a  bone 
of  contention  here  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  debated  year  after  year,  then  held 
in  abeyance  a  while,  and  then  it  would 
come  back. 

I  remember  how  well  satisfied  all  were, 
all  of  these  employees,  that  there  was 
comparibility  now.  It  was  considered  an 
achievement  for  the  civihans  and  the 
military.  One  point  was  that,  frankly, 
that  would  combine  the  power  and  push 
together  for  increases,  which  is  part  of 
our  system,  and  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that. 

But  I  use  it  as  background  to  point 
this  out,  that  just  as  certain  as  night 
follows  day.  if  we  pass  the  Armstrong 
amendment  we  are  just  ringing  the  bells 
of  the  civilian  people  and  saying,  "Come 
on.  knock  on  the  door,  let  us  hear  from 
you  by  mail,  by  air  mail,  every  way,  and 
get  your  organization  together,"  because 
there  will  be  a  demand  that  will  have 
some  validity  and  some  practical  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  a  very  effective  weapon. 

We  will  be  confronted  with— the  best 
estimate  I  get  is  $1.5  billion  for  that 
purpose — $1.5  billion  for  a  comparable 


increase  for  the  civilian  employees.  That, 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  which  is  most  of  the  money 
it  takes,  would  run  it  to  well  over  $2 
billion  per  year  without  any  problem 
being  solved. 

That  is  the  main  point.  If  we  are  really 
going  to  dig  deep  and  get  the  reason  and 
comparison  and  make  adjustments,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  proper  considera- 
tion and  comparability,  instead  of  creat- 
ing an  upheaval  here.  If  we  really  want 
to  do  the  fair  and  just  thing,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  have  those  hearings  I  have 
already  mentioned.  This  is  not  an  effort 
to  put  this  matter  off. 

I  believe  in  getting  them  solved,  if  pos- 
sible, and  getting  rid  of  them  one  way  or 
another,  doing  something  about  them. 
We  might  as  well  get  ready.  We  had 
better  fasten  our  seatbelts  and  put  on  our 
helmets,  because  we  certainly  are  going 
to  have  trouble  along  this  line.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  be  on  my  side 
when  it  comes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  In 
a  moment  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  tell  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  I 
always  am  going  to  be  on  his  side, 
whether  we  agree  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, or  any  particular  amendment,  or 
not.  I  always  will  be  on  his  side. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  has 
come  to  the  floor,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment.  As 
one  of  the  original  backers  of  the  volun- 
teer concept,  I  am  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  to  realize  how  far  Congress  has 
allowed  that  basic  premise  to  erode. 

The  idea  behind  the  volunteer  service 
was  that  pay  and  allowances  in  the  mili- 
tary would  be  made  and  kept  compara- 
ble to  earnings  in  the  private  sector  so 
that  those  who  chose  careers  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  their  coimtry  would  not 
do  so  at  severe  economic  sacrifice. 

In  our  zeal  to  hold  down  the  Federal 
deficit  in  the  fight  against  inflation,  we 
have,  unwisely,  I  now  believe,  chosen  to 
place  one  pay  cap  after  another  upon 
military  salaries.  The  result  has  been 
that  over  the  last  8  years,  military  pay 
has  fallen  behind  the  rate  of  inflation 
by  20  to  24  percent.  What  this  means  is 
that  a  young  person  who  chooses  a  mili- 
tary career  does  so  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  income  received  will  be 
roughly  one-fourth  less  than  that  of 
peers  who  take  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complete  vio- 
lation of  the  volunteer  concept.  When 
those  who  now  wish  to  go  back  to  con- 
scription point  to  the  diflQculty  the  mili- 
tary is  having  in  recruiting  needed  per- 
sonnel, they  fail  to  take  this  serious  in- 
come discrepancy  into  account. 

Mr.  President.  I  still  believe  that  de- 
fense of  our  country  is  important  enough 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 


are  willing  to  pay  members  of  our  mili- 
tary service  salaries  comparable  to  those 
in  the  private  sector.  I  further  believe 
that  it  is  a  serious  abuse  of  the  Govern- 
ment's police  power  to  force  young  peo- 
ple into  the  military  against  their  will 
during  peacetime. 

In  addition,  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 
manpower  needs  of  our  defense  can  be 
satisfactorily  met  through  military  con- 
scription. As  a  marine  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  I  cannot  imagine  the  diflBcultles 
unit  commanders  have  in  building  effec- 
tive combat  units  from  draftees  who  are 
in  uniform  against  their  will  and  who 
have  circled  the  calendar  in  red  showing 
the  date  of  their  release  from  active  duty 
and  who  have  utterly  no  interest  in  mak- 
ing a  career  in  the  military. 

The  needs  of  a  modem  defense  force 
for  trained,  skilled,  technologically  com- 
petent, highly  motivated  manpower  is 
far  greater  now  than  it  was  in  World 
War  II.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  way 
those  needs  can  be  met  in  peacetime 
through  conscription.  While  it  is  true 
in  the  short  run  that  manpower  will  cost 
more  if  the  volunteer  concept  is  followed, 
it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  long  run 
costs  will  be  less  and  proficiency  will  be 
higher  if  the  services  can  succeed  in  at- 
tracting the  number  and  the  quality  of 
personnel  our  defense  requires  through 
the  volunteer  concept. 

Since  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan a  kind  of  war  psychosis  seems  to 
have  sprimg  up  in  our  country.  There  is 
danger  that  this  feeling  may  shade  the 
decisions  this  body  will  make  in  ways 
that  are  temporarily  appealing  but 
which  are  devastating  to  our  future 
strength  and  stability.  I  am  fearful  that 
conscription  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
these  decisions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  deter- 
mined to  help  make  the  volunteer  con- 
cept work.  I  feel  an  important  first  step 
is  to  begin  to  repair  the  damage  which 
our  past  decisions  have  caused  to  the 
military  pay  structure.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  am  supporting  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga amendment  and  in- 
tend to  support  other  efforts  to  bring 
military  pay  comparability  at  least  to 
where  it  was  when  the  volunteer  con- 
cept was  adopted. 

In  supporting  this  amendment,  I  am 
fully  aware  that  we  are  imposing  addi- 
tional pressure  on  a  defense  spending 
ceiling  already  seriously  threatened  by 
supplementals  and  infiation.  However.  I 
note  that  there  are  at  least  two  ways 
to  compensate  for  the  $0.5  billion  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment. The  administration  assumes  no 
absorption  of  the  $2.9  billion  pay  raise 
supplemental  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  Congress  requires  25  percent 
absorption,  there  is  an  approximately 
$0.7  billion  savings  which  would  offset 
the  cost  of  the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Alternatively,  the  Congress  could  con- 
tinue to  refuse  the  DOD  the  $0.8  billion 
which  is  now  being  requested  as  a  sup- 
plemental. In  supporting  either  the 
Nunn  or  the  Armstrong  pay  amend- 
ments. I  caution  the  Senate  to  appre- 
ciate the  budget  implications  of  such  a 
decision.  This  increase,  however  worthy, 
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will  require  compensating  budget  disci- 
pline in  order  to  maintain  the  viability 
of  the  defense  spending  ceiling.  I  trust 
that  all  Senators  will  join  later  in  in- 
suring this  discipline. 

So  I  am  happy  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  his  amendment,  and 
I  thank  him  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

During  the  course  of  the  deliberations 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  thought  of  increasing  the  pay 
was  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  pay  should  be  de- 
coupled for  the  military  from  the 
civilian.  Many  of  us  felt  that  it  was  such 
an  important  issue  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered separately  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  then  de- 
bated by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

If  the  Armstrong  proposal  were  to  be 
voted  upon  favorably  by  the  Senate  to- 
day, we  would  have  established  a  preju- 
dicial precedent  to  the  effect  that  the 
Senate  has  indicated  that  it  is  on  record 
that  civilian  and  military  pay  should  be 
decoupled. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  address  that  issue? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  me  a  couple  of  min- 
utes, I  will  do  my  best  to  respond. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor could  get  some  time  from  the  other 
side,  it  would  help.  We  are  ruiming  short 
on  our  time. 

Senator  Matsunaga  has  permission, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, to  yield  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  time  remaining  from  the  5  minutes 
I  had? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  read- 
ily agree  that  there  should  be  no  cou- 
pling of  military  pay  raises  and  civilian 
pay  raises. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  civilian  Govern- 
ment services,  pay  increases  come  in 
various  ways.  "There  are  cost-of-living 
increases.  There  are  step  increases  or 
merit  increases.  I  think  one  will  find 
that  in  the  civilian  civil  service,  pay  has 
kept  up  more  with  inflation  than  is  true 
in  the  military. 

In  addition,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  and 
based  on  the  number  of  applications  our 
oflBce  receives  for  Government  jobs,  there 
is  no  problem  recruiting  people  for  ci- 
vilian Government  service. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  should  look 
where  the  needs  are,  and  the  needs 
obviously  are  in  the  military,  because  we 
are  not  able  to  get  the  personnel  we 
need  for  the  defense  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  in  his  observation  about  meeting 
needs.  But  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Deputy  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the 


Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  service  chiefs  all 
say  that  dollars — whatever  dollars  we 
can  make  available — are  needed  to  help 
the  career  force,  to  stop  this  flow  cf 
persons  from  the  career  force. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  its  wis- 
dom, and  with  its  knowledge  based  on 
how  to  help  this  career  situation,  decided 
between  the  alternatives,  favoring  the 
Nunn- Warner  approach,  as  opposed  to 
the  Armstrong  approach,  thereby  avoid- 
ing a  prejudicial  precedent  with  respect 
to  the  decoupling  of  civilian  and  military 
pay. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  desires  the  floor,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  him  15  minutes  on  the 
biU. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  need  only  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Maine  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  it 
clear  at  the  outset  that,  on  strictly  budg- 
et groimds,  I  will  vote  against  whichever 
of  the  two  proposals  survives  in  the  pre- 
liminary voting. 

I  will  start  my  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing measures  by  giving  a  preliminary 
status  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  situation  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  Senate. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  a  preliminary 
report.  Congress  has  yet  to  act  on  the 
major  spring  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  not  yet  completed  its  reestimate  of 
the  budget  totals  taking  account  of  the 
latest  economic  forecast  and  the  new 
technical  program  information  in  the 
President's  budget.  Thus  the  numbers 
could  change  somewhat. 

But  the  basic  message  is  clear,  and 
whatever  uncertainties  there  are  in  the 
numbers  will  not  change  it :  The  spend- 
ing totals  may  well  exceed  the  second 
budget  resolution  ceilings  by  large 
amounts. 

Taking  account  of  Senate  action  to 
date,  possible  supplementals,  and  the 
CBO  reestimate  now  underway,  budget 
authority  could  be  as  high  as  $649  bil- 
lion, or  $11  billion  above  the  second 
budget  resolution  ceiling.  Outlays  could 
be  as  high  as  $565  billion,  or  $17  billion 
above  the  resolution.  These  estimates  do 
not  include  proposals  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering at  this  time. 

The  estimate  of  revenues  is  dependent 
on  the  outcome  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  legislation  now  in  conference.  But 
there  seems  little  prospect  that  revenues 
will  rise  above  $518  billion,  which  is  about 
the  level  of  the  second  budget  resolution. 

Thus  the  deflcit  could  be  as  high  as 
$47  bilUon,  or  $17  billion  above  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  deflcit  of  that 
level  facing  us — if  there  is  only  one  Sen- 
ator who  votes  against  any  additional 
spending  proposals  that  add  to  that 
deficit  level — it  must  be  the  Senator 
from  Maine  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  do  not  know  how  else  I 
can  make  the  point,  that  however  urgent 
a  particular  proposal  may  be  which  the 
Senate  is  considering,  the  urgency  of 


budget  discipline  must  be  emphasized 
and  the  urgency  of  holding  the  deflcit 
down  must  be  emphasized.  Both  of  the 
proposals  now  before  us  will  &AA  to  that 
deficit  in  this  fiscal  year,  one  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  other,  as  I  wiU  soon 
point  out.  Both  of  them  will  add  to  that 
deficit,  and  we  are  already  talking  about 
a  possible  $17  billion  increase  in  the 
deflcit  since  the  second  budget  resolution 
was  approved  last  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  these  amounts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


FISCAL  YEAR  1980  BUDGET 
|ln  billions  o(  dollarsl 

Second 

budget 

resolution 

Preliminiry 
status 
report 

Difference 

Budget  authority 

Outlays.. 

Revenues 

Deficit. 

638.0 

547.6 

S17.8 

29.8 

649 

VA 

S18 

47 

+11.0 
+17.2 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
a  pleasant  picture,  and  the  possible 
spending  overages  should  give  each  S«ia- 
tor  cause  for  concern.  We  will  need  to 
assess  carefully  each  supplemental  re- 
quest that  comes  before  us  to  see  if  it 
is  urgently  needed  or  indeed  if  it  is  re- 
quired at  all.  We  will  also  need  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  amounts  we  have  already 
enacted  to  see  if  possible  savings  through 
rescission  can  be  made. 

Through  such  efforts,  we  may  be  able 
to  hold  the  spending  totals  to  lesser 
amounts  than  I  have  cited.  We  must 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our  efforts 
to  hold  the  budget  to  the  minimum  pos- 
sible levels  consistent  with  meeting  high 
priority  national  needs.  Thus  far  we  have 
achieved  very  few  of  the  savings  man- 
dated first  by  the  Senate  and  then  as- 
sumed by  the  entire  Congress  in  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution.  Faced  with  the 
new  status  information,  let  us  now  see 
if  we  can  do  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  the  major  elements  of 
the  spending  totals  as  we  now  see  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FISCAL  YEAR  1980  SPENDING  TOTALS 
|ln  billions  of  dollani 


Budget 
lutliortty 


Outlays 


Amount  already  enacted  or  passed  by 

the  Senate 627 

Possible  supplementals 16 

CBO  re-estimate  (preliminary)! 6 

Total „ 649 

Second  budget  resolutlofl 638 

Possible  ovenie 11.0 


&41.0 
13.0 
11.0 


$6S.O 

547. 6 

17.4 


>  When  CBO  completes  its  re-estimate  exercise,  these  amounts 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  above  2  lines  on  this  table. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
remind  the  Senate  of  three  votes  in  the 
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last  10  days,  where  we  faced  the  ques- 
tion of  achieving  savings  and  we  refused 
to  achieve  them  or  we  refused  to  make 
cuts  when  we  had  the  chance.  The  last 
of  these  opportunities  was  on  disability 
legislation  that  came  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  were  committed  to  make 
savings  on  disability  legislation  in  the 
first  and  second  budget  resolutions,  and 
yet  this  Senate  overwhelmingly  rejected 
those  savings.  We  wiped  them  out,  and 
increased  the  cost  above  the  budget  on 
legislation  which  was  designed  to  achieve 
savings. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
is  need  to  improve  the  enlistment  and 
reenlistment  rates  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  recognition  comes  at  a  time 
when  world  tension — both  economic  and 
military — is  increasing. 

I  agree  that  action  must  be  taken  to 
minimize  our  manpower  problems.  There 
axe  two  basic  questions  that  must  be 
asked  as  we  reach  a  decision  on  this 
issue. 

The  first  question  is.  Does  the  proposed 
solution  resolve  the  issues  that  create 
the  retention  problem? 

The  second  is.  Can  we  afford  it? 

Regarding  the  first  question,  two  basic 
solutions  have  been  suggested.  One  is 
Senator  Armstrong's  proposal  that  pro- 
vides an  across-the-board  pay  raise  of 
3.4  percent  for  military  personnel.  The 
other  solution  is  offered  by  Senators 
NuNN  and  Warner  and  it  provides  pay 
raises  aimed  at  selective  ranks  where  re- 
tention is  a  significant  problem.  The 
Nunn  proposal  also  provides  incentives 
such  as  bonus  pay  for  critical  skills  and 
increased  allowances  to  meet  rising 
housing  costs  and  increased  change-of- 
station  moving  cof.ts. 

The  Nimn  proposal  costs  approximate- 
ly $500  million  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays.  The  Armstrong  proposal  costs 
over  $600  million  and  this  could  rise  to 
an  even  higher  figiu*  as  I  wUl  discuss 
shortly. 

In  examining  the  merits  of  these  pro- 
posals, I  think  there  are  clear  advantages 
to  the  Nunn  approach  compared  to  the 
Armstrong  approach,  although  further 
study  might  improve  even  that  approach. 

The  Nimn  proposal  is  targeted  to  spe- 
cific military  manpower  probl«ns — the 
problems  of  a  fair  standard  of  pay  for 
middle  level  enlisted  and  ofiBcer  person- 
nel who  manage  the  forces  and  equip- 
ment in  the  field.  It  does  this  by  basic 
pay  or  bonuses.  This  proposal  goes  one 
steqj  further  and  addresses  military 
housing  problems  in  high-cost  areas  and 
it  would  bring  moving  allowances  of  the 
military  up  to  Federal  civilian  levels. 

The  Armstrong  proposal  provides  an 
across-the-board  pay  raise.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  does  not  address  the  real  prob- 
lems of  military  personnel.  It  mainly 
pays  more  money  to  the  highest  oflBcer 
levels.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  displaying  that  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-MONTHLY  BASIC  PAY  AT  7-PERCENT  PAY 
RAISE  VERSUS  10.4-PERCENT  PAY  RAISE  PROPOSAL— 
FOR  SELECTED  RANKS  AND  VARIOUS  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


Monthly  basic  pay 

7-percent  10.4-percent 
pay  raise       pay  raise 


Difference 

in  monthly 

basic  pay 


0-8  (major  leneral/ 

22  yr) $3,946.20 

0-6(co(onel/18yr)...  2,571.60 

0-5  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel/14 yr) 2,029.50 

0-4  (major/lO  yr) 1,  736. 10 

0-2  (1st  lieutenant/ 

4yr) 1,293.00 

0-1  (2d  lieutenant/ 

2yr) 827.40 

E-9(10yr) 1,265.40 

E-7  (sergeant  1st 

class/6yr) 888.30 

E-«(4yr) 651.00 

E-3  (private  Ist  class/ 

3yr) 570.30 

E-2(2yr) 500.10 

E-1  (private/2  yr) 448.80 


$4,071.00 
2, 653. 20 

$124.80 
81.60 

2,093.70 
1,791.00 

64.20 
54.90 

1,333.80 

40.80 

853.50 
1,305.30 

26.10 
39.  JO 

916.50 
671.70 

28.20 
20.70 

588.30 
516.00 
463.20 

18.00 
15.90 
14.40 

Note:  (1)  Totals  represent  basic  pay  only  and  do  not  include 
amounts  for  monthly  housing  and  subsistence  allowances.  (2) 
Source:  OfTice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  in- 
stance, under  th3  Armstrong  proposal, 
a  major  general  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional $125  a  month.  But  a  sergeant  first 
class  would  receive  only  $28  a  month. 
Now,  how  does  such  inequality  resolve 
retention  problems? 

A  further  problem  with  the  Armstrong 
across-the-board  proposal  is  that  it 
opens  the  door  to  claims  for  equality  in 
pay  for  the  total  Federal  civilian  work- 
force. This  is  its  hidden  cost.  If  a  3.4- 
percent  pay  raise  is  extended  to  all  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  cost  of  the  Armstrong  pro- 
posal rises  from  $600  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion. If  it  is  extended  to  aU  Federal 
civilian  employees,  the  cost  of  the  Arm- 
strong proposal  goes  to  $1.5  billion.  The 
targeting  provisions  of  the  Nunn  pro- 
posal minimize  the  likelihocxl  that  this 
would  happen. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  affordabil- 
ity,  regardless  of  which  approach  seems 
reasonable  for  solving  the  problem,  the 
fact  is  that  either  of  these  pay  pro- 
posals, plus  all  other  possible  later  re- 
quirements in  the  function,  would  likely 
breach  the  functional  ceilings  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. And  there  are  no  savings  elsewhere 
that  we  can  count  on  to  hold  the  aggre- 
gate budget  ceilings  to  the  second  budg- 
et resolution  levels.  Indeed,  there  are 
pressures  on  the  rest  of  the  budget  that 
are  as  great  as  in  the  national  defense 
category. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  a 
real  predicament.  Military  manpower 
problems  are  real.  They  are  significant. 
They  are  a  No.  1  defense  priority.  But, 
the  budget  situation  is  critical.  We  can- 
not ignore  it.  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  especially  cannot  ig- 
nore it. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  determine  our 
priorities  among  all  the  remaining  po- 
tential items  in  the  national  defense 
function.  Some  are  required.  Others  may 
not  be — at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  re- 
quest by  the  President.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  a  table  showing  the  current 
status  of  the  national  defense  function 
with  a  listing  of  all  possible  later  re- 
quirements, including  the  impact  of  the 
Nunn  and  Armstrong  proposals,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Function  050:  National  defense 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

BA  O 

Current   status 137.3  126.8 

Mandatory  supplementals: 

Pay  supplemental 2.8  2.8 

Retired  pay 0.2  0.2 

Total 140.3        129.6 

Second    concurrent    resolu- 
tion total _..  141.2         129.9 

Under  second  concurrent 

resolution    —.9  —.3 

Possible    dlscretlonatv    sup- 
plementals : 

Program    supplemental .8  .7 

Manpower  and  other .4  .2 

Nunn  proposal .6  .6 

Armstrong   proposal 1.0  1.0 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armstrong  proposal  costs  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  Nunn.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  absorbed  within  the  function  when 
examining  all  requirements. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  after  an  eval- 
uation of  all  aspects  of  both  the  Nunn 
and  Armstrong  proposals,  I  find  I  can- 
not support  either  one,  except  that  I  will 
support  Nunn  in  preference  to  Arm- 
strong. Due  to  the  pressures  that  the 
proposals  create  on  the  spending  levels 
of  the  national  defense  function,  and  in 
view  of  the  overall  budget  situation  con- 
fronting us,  the  Senate  should  reject  the 
proposals  in  order  to  maintain  budget 
integrity. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  state  that  Sena- 
tors NxTNN  and  Warner  have  approached 
the  manpower  problem  with  reason. 
They  have  targeted  a  solution  toward  a 
very  serious  problem.  I  tun  hopeful  the 
fiscal  year  1981  defense  budget  will  alle- 
viate the  serious  problems  of  retention 
that  face  our  Armed  Forces.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  I  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  submit  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees in  order  to  achieve  such  a  result 
in  the  event  that  the  Senate  does  not  ap- 
prove one  of  these  proposals  this  after- 
noon. 

But  today,  Mr.  President,  the  No.  1 
problem  of  the  Nation  is  our  economy. 
The  situation  is  critical.  The  budget  can- 
not absorb  excessive  spending  proposals 
at  this  point. 

So,  for  those  reasons,  principally  on  a 
budget  basis,  I  will  oppose  final  passage 
of  either  of  these  propositions,  although 
I  will  vote  for  Nunn  in  preference  to  the 
Armstrong  proposal.  I  will  vote  for  Nunn/ 
Warner  because  I  think  they  have  tar- 
geted a  solution  to  the  growing  crisis  in 
our  military  forces,  and  because  the  po- 
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tentlal  budgetary  impact  Is  substantially 
less. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion but,  first,  I  want  to  say  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  making  the  budgetary  Im- 
pact most  apparent. 

The  $17.5  billion  we  may  be  over  the 
budget  and  the  budget  resolution,  has 
the  Senator  got  any  broad  categories 
where  that  $17.5  billion  in  overages  is? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  can  identify  the 
specific  causes  of  the  overage. 

The  $17  billion  is  comprised  of  Senate 
action  to  date,  possible  supplementals 
and  budget  reestimates  by  the  CBO.  I 
repeat  an  earlier  ccHnment.  The  Nunn/ 
Armstrong  proposals  are  not  included  in 
the  $17  billion,  so.  Members  supporting 
Nunn  are  adding  $500  million  to  the  def- 
icit— while  Armstrong  would  add  up  to 
$1.5  billion  to  the  deficit.  Let  me  provide 
examples  of  the  reestimates.  These  in- 
clude items  such  as  the  cost  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  reestimates  based  on 
the  grain  embargo,  and  other  similar 
factors.  These  items  may  vary.  They  may 
turn  out  less  than  I  have  assumed  in  the 
$17  billion  figure,  but  I  thought  I  had 
better  get  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
problems  facing  us. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  supplemen- 
tals, the  $17  billion  assumes  $2.8  billion 
or  the  full  cost  of  military  and  DOD 
civilian  pay  raises.  This  total  could  be 
adjusted  downward  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  assuming  absorption  of 
the  pay  raise  to  some  extent.  But,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  absorption  of  the  pay 
raise  usually  hits  O.  &  M.  and  that  is  a 
particularly  sensitive  area  right  now. 

In  addition,  the  program  supplemental 
of  $800  million  recently  submitted  by  the 
President  is  assumed  in  those  totals.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  may  well  find 
it  possible  to  reduce  that  item.  So  there 
Is  some  possibility  of  reducing  the  $17 
billion.  But,  I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility of  reducing  it  by  more  than  $3 
billion — assuming  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  on  the  cost  of  tJie  grain  em- 
bargo and  the  most  optimistic  estimates 
of  reducing  some  of  the  forthcoming 
military  supplementals. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  that  since  the  pending  amendment 
is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  support  and  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  S«ia- 
tor  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  ,  and 
also  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Maisunaca),  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
foimd  it  necessary  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  dealing  with 
International  telecommunications  con- 
ferences. This  Senator,  however,  must  be 
sympathetic  to  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Codorado  to  have  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  his  amendment.  During  my  time 
in  the  Senate  I  have  also  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  having  a  vote  on  an  amendment 


the  majority  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of, 
rather  than  a  substitute  which  prevents 
consideration  of  that  amendment. 

Since  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment  is  before  us,  we  must  decide 
this  issue  and,  therefore,  I  will  speak 
to  the  amendment.  Hopefully,  the  Issue 
can  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  majority  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  increased 
discussion  about  the  readiness  of  our 
military  forces  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  quickly  supplement  our 
Active  Forces  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, and  to  have  forces  adequate  to 
back  up  foreign  policy  initiatives  that 
have  been  made  either,  by  the  adminis- 
tration, or  by  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration acting  jointly.  The  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  reinstitution  of  draft 
registration,  a  proposal  which  we  have 
already  debated  on  numerous  occasions 
in  this  body,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  debate 
again. 

There  may  be  a  good  reason  to  rein- 
stitute  draft  registration,  but  we  would 
be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  believe  this 
proposal  would  somehow  alter  the  pres- 
ent situation  during  a  crisis.  What  It 
would  do  would  be  to  speed  up  the  draft- 
ing of  individuals  for  military  service, 
not,  I  am  afraid,  as  great  as  is  often  at- 
tributed to  it.  The  time  frame  in  which 
this  could  be  accomplished  would  still  be 
long,  estimated  at  3  to  4  months  if  you 
l(x>k  at  the  registration  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals  rather  than  beginning 
the  draft  as  soon  as  there  was  an  ade- 
quate pool  of  registrants  available.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  still  insufficient  for  cop- 
ing with  an  immediate  crisis  of  the  kind 
we  could  expect  to  arise  at  any  time. 

The  answer  to  our  readiness  problem  is 
to  make  our  active  military  more  attrac- 
tive to  our  young  people,  and  especially 
to  those  already  in  the  military  or  who 
have  recently  served.  The  amendment 
before  us  would  accomplish  this  to  some 
degree,  and  Senators  Armstrong  and 
Matsimaga  must  be  commended  for  their 
leadership  in  this  area  of  military  pay. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
make  our  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
more  attractive  to  those  leaving  active 
service  and  to  other  individuals  who 
should  serve.  The  combination  of  active 
forces  on  a  volunteer  basis  and  a  Ready 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  must  be  our 
first  line  of  defense  in  any  emergency 
situation  that  requires  rapid  mobiliza- 
tion to  meet  an  existing  threat. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
February  3, 1980,  Martin  Anderson  of  the 
Hoover  Institute  at  Stanford  University 
addressed  this  very  issue.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Anderson  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Build  Up  the   Reserves,  Not  Rxcistration 

Lists:    We  Don't  Need  Miluons  or  Un- 

teuned  Draftees,  and  the  Russians  Know 

It 

(By  Martin  Anderson) 

President  Carter's  call  to  "begin  registra- 
tion" for  the  mlUtary  draft  was  obviously  a 
part  of  his  effort  to  send  the  Soviets  a  mes- 


sage about  otir  concern  for  their  naked  ag- 
gression m  Afghanistan.  But  In  this  case  he 
Is  sending  Moscow  the  wrong  message. 

Carter  is  right  In  his  belated  recognition 
of  the  potential  military  threat  that  the  So- 
viet Union  poses  to  world  peace  and  to  oiu* 
own  security.  But  taking  down  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  young  people  of  America 
under  the  threat  of  five  years  in  jaU  or  a 
•10,000  fine  is  a  weak  and  possibly  dangerous 
response. 

What  the  Soviets  would  understand  is  a 
clear,  effective  move  to  strengthen  the  com- 
bat capablUty  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Registration  does  not  do  this. 
Rather,  If  enacted,  it  could  easily  luU  us  Into 
a  truly  dangerous  state  of  complacency. 

If  there  ever  was  a  sudden  threat  to  our 
national  security,  any  form  of  a  mUltary 
draft  would  be  vlrtuaUy  worthless.  Even  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  young  men  and 
young  women  neatly  typed  on  computer 
printouts,  it  would  take  at  least  three  to 
four  months  to  contact  them.  Induct  them 
and  hastily  train  them — If  the  training  fa- 
cilities were  ready.  Without  advance  regis- 
tration, it  would  take  a  few  weeks  longer.  The 
end  result — with  or  without  registration — 
would  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teenage 
soldiers,  some  serving  reluctantly,  most  with 
no  experience  and  little  training,  flooding 
into  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces  many 
months  too  late. 

As  the  Defense  Manpower  Ck>mmisslon  not- 
ed in  Its  report  to  the  president  and  the 
Congress  on  April  19,  1976:  "The  changing 
nature  of  war  and  its  technology  will  not  al- 
low for  any  lengthy  period  of  time  for  na- 
tional mobilization  for  a  major  conflict.  Thus, 
the  national  security  relies  on  the  ability  to 
mobilize  our  reserve  forces  from  a  peacetime 
'citizen  soldiers'  status  to  a  combat-ready 
status  in  a  relatively  short  time." 

What  is  vital  to  our  national  security  is  a 
large,  well-trained  reserve  force,  one  that  Is 
really  ready,  one  that  can  be  called  Into  serv- 
ice In  a  matter  of  days  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Registration  for  the  draft  would  not  do 
this,  but  It  will  do  something  else.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  seems  to  be  held  by 
many  in  the  upper  ranks  of  government,  the 
acedemic  world  and  the  media  is  that  our 
all-volunteer  force  has  problems.  especlaUy 
in  the  reserves,  and  that  the  military  draft 
will  solve  them.  Half  of  that  wisdom  Is  true. 
We  have  severe  problems,  particularly  In  the 
reserves.  We  should  have  1  million  men  and 
women  in  the  active  reserves;  we  have  about 
800,000.  There  should  be  700.000  members  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve;  we  have  about 
200.000.  But  the  draft,  or  its  advance  proxy, 
registration,  will  not  solve  these  deficiencies 
in  a  timely  or  sensible  fashion. 

As  Richard  Danzig,  the  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
reserve  affairs  and  logistics,  stated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "although.  If  constantly  updated, 
peacetime  registration  would  give  us  a  ready 
list  of  people  that  we  could  caU  Instantly  In 
an  emergency,  I  think  our  capacity  to  caU 
them  would  exceed  our  abUlty  to  begin 
training  ...  we  would  not  be  able  to  accept 
draftees  within  the  first  weeks  of  an  emer- 
gency mobilization." 

The  danger  is  that  so  many  people  sincere- 
ly believe  that  oxur  military  manpower  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  the  draft.  If  registra- 
tion is  enacted,  they  will  view  this  as  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  reinstitution  of  the  draft, 
sigh  contentedly  and  turn  their  efforts  and 
talents  to  solving  other  problems.  The  pas- 
sage of  a  draft  registration  law  wUl  only  give 
a  false  sense  of  security  to  our  people  and  to 
many  of  our  poUtlcal  leaders.  It  wUl  be  used 
as  a  reason  by  some,  and  as  an  excuse  by 
others,  for  not  taking  the  hard  steps  that 
will   strengthen  our  reserve  forces  to  the 
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point  where  they  can  effectively  back  up  our 
active  forces. 

It  will  also  give  a  false  signal  to  the  So- 
viets. The  poUtical-mlUtary  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  understands  and  respects  mili- 
tary power.  They  are  fully  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  military  capability  of 
computer  lists  as  potential  additions  of 
young,  inexperienced  draftees  and  that  of  a 
significantly  strengthened  reserve  force.  They 
will  view  registration  more  as  a  stamping  of 
our  feet  than  as  a  shouldering  of  arms.  And 
they  will  act  accordingly. 

What  we  should  do  is : 

Immediately  bring  our  active  forces  up  to 
full  combat  capability.  While  our  active 
forces  are  very  close  to  their  targeted  man- 
power levels,  the  quality  of  their  weapons 
and  other  equipment — including  tanks. 
planes  and  ships — often  falls  far  short  of 
the  military  needs  of  the  1980. 

Announce  that  from  now  on  the  reserves 
are  serious  business,  not  a  paid  routine  gam- 
bol. Anyone  staying  in  the  reserves  or  the 
National  Guard  should  fully  realize  that  In 
the  event  of  a  military  threat  to  this  coun- 
try they  will  be  called  first  to  supplement 
our  active  forces.  And  that  they  will  be  called 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  married,  have 
children  or  know  a  congressman. 

Arm  the  reserves  and  National  Ouard  with 
modem  weaponry  and  other  equipment  that 
Is  fully  comparable  to  what  the  active 
forces  will  have. 

Take  steps  to  encourage  more  people  to 
Join  the  reserves  and,  for  those  already  serv- 
ing, to  reenllst.  These  steps  should  include 
Improved  recruiting  efforts,  competitive 
levels  of  pay,  reenllstment  bonxises  and  im- 
proved management  of  our  current  reserve 
forces.  For  example,  current  planning  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  assumes  that  only  70 
percent  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
would  show  up  if  we  mobilize.  This  percent- 
age could  be  Increased  significantly  if  as- 
signments were  made  in  advance  and  ad- 
dresses were  kept  current.  Some  of  these 
relatively  simple  measures  are  now  beginning 
to  be  taken,  but  there  is  still  vast  room  for 
improvement. 

Institute  an  effective  program  of  lateral 
entry  Into  the  armed  forces  so  that  more 
mature  men  and  women,  from  their  late  20s 
through  their  40s,  and  In  special  cases,  up  to 
65,  can  enlist  for  a  period  of  time — both  In 
the  active  forces  and  the  reserve  forces.  This 
could  provide  the  armed  forces  with  a  poten- 
tial pool  of  talented  people  that  could  be 
utilized  in  many  positions,  and  could  reduce 
their  almost  total  reliance  on  people  coming 
up  through  the  ranks.  Further,  it  is  the  one 
effective  way  to  ensure  that  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  military  do  not  become  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  our  society. 

And,  finally,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  address  the  Nation  and  explain 
clearly  and  comprehensively  exactly  why  he 
feeU  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  AfghanUtan 
Is  such  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  this  country  s 
response  to  a  call  to  arms  shows  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  turned  out  In  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  when  they  felt  their  country 
was  threatened  and  they  believed  that  our 
cause  was  Just.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  this  would  not  also  be  the  case 
today.  If  the  only  way  we  can  Induce  our 
citizens  to  participate  In  the  defense  of  this 
coimtry  is  to  threaten  them  with  five  years 
In  Jail  or  a  stiff  fine,  then  our  leadership  has 
laUed  to  convince  them  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  the  validity  of  the  course 
of  action  proposed  to  deal  with  It. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  registration  law 
would  diminish  our  national  security  by  In- 
creasing the  chances  that  our  reserve  forces 
wUl  be  left  In  Umbo,  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  strengthen  them  the  most,  it  would  in 
time  lead  to  a  new  military  draft,  one  that 
woiUd  almost  certainly  Include  women  And 


it  would  call  Into  question  the  commitment 
this  Nation  made  almost  a  decade  ago  when 
we  decided  to  raise  an  armed  force  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  on  which  this  country  was  founded. 
If  we  really  wish  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
move  in  Afghanistan,  let  us  do  It  directly  by 
arming  and  training  a  combat-ready  active 
and  reserve  force  that  is  second  to  none.  Let's 
forget  about  maicing  lists. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  This  article  by  Mr. 
Anderson  entitled  "Build  Up  the  Re- 
serves, Not  Registration  Lists"  was  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  must  realize 
what  the  real  threats  are,  what  the  time 
scale  of  those  threats  is,  and  what  the 
actual  status  of  our  Armed  Forces  is 
becoming. 

I  just  recently  completed  a  tour  of  de- 
fense installations  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  of  which  there  are  many,  and 
the  common  theme  was  that  our  quali- 
fied noncommissioner  ofiQcers  and  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  many  enlisted  men,  of 
great  capability  are  leaving  the  service 
for  private-sector  jobs. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  credibility  in  the  world 
at  all. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  on  the  merits  of  my 
proposal  and  his  understanding,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  patience  in  under- 
standing, why  I  found  it  necessary  to 
offer  this  amendment  as  a  substitute  to 
his  amendment. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  as  I  did  last  fall.  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  here  today  about 
which  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations. 

I  make  no  effort  to  hide  the  fact  that 
I  consider  the  draft  an  odious  form  of 
involuntary  servitude  that  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  American  system.  It  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  totalitarian  systems 
of  Europe.  That  idea  was  addressed  very 
vividly  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  of  Ohio,  a  high  apostle  of  conserva- 
tism not  some  left-wing  radical  liberal 
that  might  not  surprise  anyone. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  today  in  our  military 
service  let  the  base  pay  fall  to  83  percent 
of  the  minimum  wage  with  the  result 
that  over  lOC.OOO  families  in  the  military 
service  qualify  for  food  stamps. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very 
peculiar  that  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
great  spokesmen  for  the  military  estab- 
lishment here  in  the  Senate  should  make 
the  effort  to  block  even  a  vote  on  this 
issue.  As  one  who  opposes  the  draft,  I 
know  very  well  what  the  posture  of  some 
of  our  good  colleagues  is  concerning  that 


issue.  If  not  perhaps  intended,  at  least 
this  effort  to  block  the  Annstrong- 
Matsunaga  vote  on  raising  the  pay  to  a 
tolerable  and  commensurate  rate  level  to 
civilian  employment,  does  provide  us 
with  a  further  effort  to  destroy  and  to 
sabotage  and  undermine  the  all-volun- 
teer service.  If  the  volunteer  service 
collapses,  then  the  only  thing  left  to  us 
is  a  form  of  involuntary  servitude  known 
as  the  draft. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  pro- 
fessing our  needs  for  military  escalation 
in  this  day,  we  ought  to  start  with  the 
proposition  that  those  who  are  called 
into  military  service,  or  who  are  on  a 
volimtary  basis  serving  our  country, 
should  not  be  required  to  further  than 
risk  their  life;  namely,  to  subsidize  their 
own  service  to  this  Nation  in  imiform. 
I  think  it  is  a  disgraceful  situation  that 
we  have  let  this  military  establishment 
faU  into. 

I  have  supported  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  Reserves  of  this  Nation. 
I  have  supported  every  effort  to  give  a 
competitive  status  for  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice, because  not  only  do  I  believe  in  the 
volunteer  service,  but  I  believe  its  ulti- 
mate success  depends  upon  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  be  coerced  into  re- 
storing this  alien  European  system  of 
manpower  recruitment. 

So  I  rise  with  great  enthusiasm, 
again,  to  put  a  further  brick  into  the 
foundation  of  a  good,  solid  military 
service  to  this  Nation,  to  defend  this  Na- 
tion, and  to  support  a  voluntary  service 
that  has  to  be  undergirded  with  an  ade- 
quate pay  scale. 

I  might  also  say  that  some  of  these 
experiences  in  the  Navy  of  losing  an  un- 
precedented number  of  people — and  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Army — can  be  attrib- 
uted directly  to  the  lack  of  pay  scale. 

Now,  this  cosmetic  approach  that  we 
have  seen  thrown  up  as  sort  of  sand  in 
the  eye,  dust  in  the  air,  to  try  to  offset 
and  throw  off  track  the  very  basic  thing 
we  need — a  military  pay  increase — is  not 
going  to  suffice.  It  is  not  the  answer.  The 
answer  is  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
approach,  which  I  am  proud  to  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  whatever  time  he  has 
left?  Did  the  Senator  use  all  of  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  I  have  12  minutes  re- 
maining. I  have  two  other  Senators  I 
would  like  to  recognize  before  the  after- 
noon is  over.  But  I  would  like  to  yield  at 
this  time  5  of  my  remaining  12  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  for  his  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment.  He  has  long  been  a  cham- 
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pion  against  the  reinstatement  of  the 
draft.  And,  as  he  has  so  well  stated, 
the  defeat  of  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment  is  a  first  step  toward  re- 
instatement of  the  draft. 

I  support  the  proposition  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  a  peacetime  draft,  be- 
cause of  the  great  inequities  involved, 
the  proven  inequities,  as  it  was  prac- 
ticed in  the  past.  Reinstate  the  draft 
and  you  will  find  a  division  among  our 
youth,  as  we  found  in  the  1960's. 

Today,  with  the  All-Volunteer  Force, 
we  do  not  have  the  "avoid  the  draft" 
emigration  to  Canada  or  to  other  na- 
tions. 

The  defeat  of  the  Armstrong-Matsu- 
naga amendment  will  mean,  as  I  said, 
the  first  step  toward  reinstatement  of 
the  draft. 

For  that  reason,  we  ought  to  support 
and  vote  for  the  Armstrong-Matsimaga 
amendment  and  defeat  the  substitute 
Warner-Nunn   amendment,   which   will 
be  offered. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  with 
due  respect  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
proposal,  we  are  now  bringing  the  Sen- 
ate into  a  debate  on  the  draft.  I  just  do 
not  believe  that  either  piece  of  legisla- 
tion provides  a  basis  for  this  type  of 
debate. 

I  remind  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  service 
chiefs,  none  of  them  have  come  forward 
to  say,  "Lets  bring  back  the  draft."  But 
these  are  the  very  managers  of  these 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  come  and  tell  you  that,  un- 
less they  get  tlie  type  of  relief  provided 
by  the  Warner-Nunn  amendment,  they 
are  going  to  lose  the  career  force,  the 
petty  officers,  the  senior  enlisted  men, 
and  the  junior  officers  who  have  to  work 
with  the  young  people  coming  in  through 
the  All-Voluntary  Force  today. 

So  let  us  not  take  this  debate  and 
characterize  it  as  those  in  favor  of  the 
draft  and  those  opposed  to  the  draft. 
We  are  reaching  for  a  means,  with  the 
few  dollars  available,  to  stem  the  flow 
of  the  career  forces  of  the  U.S.  military. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  arguments  you  can  make 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  And  we  often 
exaggerate.  All  of  us  are  guilty  of  that, 
from  time  to  time.  But  to  categorize  a 
vote  for  the  Armstrong  amendment 
versus  the  Warner  amendment  as  the 
question  of  whether  you  are  going  to 
bring  back  the  draft  or  not  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  exaggeration  I  have  heard 
in  the  Chamber  this  year.  On  a  scale  of 
1  to  10,  that  would  be  No.  50. 

Anyone  looking  at  this  objectively 
would  realize  that  neither  one  of  these 
bills,  whether  it  is  the  Armstrong  bill, 
the  Warner  bill,  or  whatever,  neither 
one  of  them  are  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  volunteer  force.  Those  prob- 
lems are  massive. 


There  is  not  a  single  thing  in  here 
that  affects  the  reserve  forces.  Nothing 
affects  the  reserve  forces.  We  have  got 
more  problems  with  the  Reserves  than 
we  do  with  the  active  duty  forces. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  af- 
fects doctors.  If  we  had  a  war  right  now, 
we  would  have  a  critical  shortage  of 
doctors  that  the  American  people  would 
ask  for  another  Pearl  Harbor  type  in- 
quiry as  to  why  we  had  so  many  casual- 
ties and  why  so  many  of  the  casualties 
turned  out  to  be  fatalities.  The  reason 
would  be  because  we  do  not  have  the 
medical  personnel. 

So  I  can  stand  a  little  bit  of  exag- 
geration or  even  a  medium  amount  of 
exaggeration.  But  to  say  that  this  is  a 
referendum  on  the  draft  is  a  degree  to 
exaggeration  that  I  really  cannot  fully 
digest. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  bandaids  on  a 
massive  wound.  The  wound  is  not  all 
related  to  money.  You  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  quality  of  forces. 

There  are  a  lot  of  experienced  people 
dropping  out  of  the  military  because 
they  are  placed  in  the  position  of  train- 
ing people  who  are  basically  imtrain- 
able.  So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about 
this  being  a  referendum  on  the  draft. 

Over  and  over  and  over  again  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
has  said  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  bring  back  the 
draft.  I  may,  one  of  these  days — I  may, 
one  of  these  days — if  I  think  the  national 
security  of  this  country  demands  it. 
I  may  do  that. 

When  I  do,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  not  going  to  have  anything  to  say, 
because  he  has  already  announced  it  15 
times. 

I  have  never  introduced  that.  What  I 
introduced  was  a  bill  to  bring  back  regis- 
tration— registration . 

So  let  us  tone  down  the  rhetoric  to  the 
degree  that  it  has  some  credibility.  Let 
us  not  engage  in  a  debate  that  is  so 
exaggerated  that  it  has  no  credibility 
whatsoever. 

That  really  does  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  either  the  people  in  the  military  or 
a  rational  decision  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  of  the  3  minutes 
I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  exaggerated  his  own  statement 
by  which  he  called  exaggerated  the  state- 
ment which  I  made.  What  I  had  stated 
was  that  the  defeat  of  the  Armstrong- 
Matsunaga  amendment  would  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  toward  reinstatement  of 
the  draft.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
cannot  argue  with  that  because,  as  was 
stated  only  2  weeks  ago  by  those  who 
appeared  before  his  very  subcommittee 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  the  manpower  chiefs  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, the  lack  of  adequate  compensation 
was  the  greatest  cause  for  the  inability 
to  retain  personnel  already  in  service. 


and  the  inability  to  attract  new  per- 
sonnel to  the  all-volunteer  force. 

If  they  are  unable  to  retain  present 
personnel  and  are  imable  to  attract  new 
personnel  because  of  the  low  levels  of 
present  compensation  certainly  who  can 
argue  that  it  is  not  a  step  in  the  direction 
toward  reinstitution  of  the  draft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment 
on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  9  minutes  are  remaining  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  10  minutes  re- 
main to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  my  time  for  the 
present,  and  I  ask  if  the  other  side  would 
like  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any- 
one yield  time?  In  the  absence  of  the 
yielding  of  time,  time  runs  equally. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  care  to  use  time.  I 
have  a  few  minutes  remaining  but  I  have 
a  request  fr(»n  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  Dole)  to  speak.  He  is  on  his  way. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  care  to 
use  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Not  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  be  along  shortly.  I  will 
use  a  moment  or  two  before  he  arrives  to 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request  to 
include  a  vote  on  the  Armstrong- 
Matsunaga  amendment  on  its  merits  and 
also  on  the  Wamer-Nunn  approach. 
Earlier  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
Schmitt  amendment,  as  amended,  if  in- 
deed it  is  amended,  that  it  then  be  in 
order  for  Messrs.  Nunn  and  Warner  to 
offer  their  amendment  as  a  first  degree 
amendment  at  another  point  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  shaU  object,  I  will  repeat  what 
I  said  a  while  ago.  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  in  this,  but  I  must 
repeat  that  anyone  interested  in  raising 
either  pay  or  benefits  for  the  people  in 
the  military  forces  today  could  not  do 
anything  worse  than  to  put  us  in  a  situ- 
ation of  voting  up  or  down  on  both  of 
these  amendments.  To  do  so,  if  they 
passed,  would  mean  that  the  bill  would 
be  vetoed  without  any  doubt.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  very  sorry. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  has  seen 
fit  to  object  to  this.  It  is  part  of  a  pattern 
which  has  prevailed  since  this  issue  first 
surfaced  some  months  ago  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  pay  raise  have  tried  to 
preclude  an  up-and-down  vote  on  the 
issue.  These  are  separate  though  clearly 
related  questions.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  Senators  to  vote  on  each  of  these 
issues  on  their  merits. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  for  the  package  of  reenllstment  pay 
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and  bonuses  suggested  by  Senator 
Warner  and  Senator  Nunn.  I  have  made 
it  clear  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  T\\e 
question  is  can  we  make  the  Voluntary 
Force  work  in  the  absence  of  a  pay  raise. 
I  addressed  that  specific  question  to  a 
number  of  authorities  on  this  subject, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Sen- 
ate the  answers  I  received  from  a  couple 
of  them.  Prom  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  I  addressed  the  following 
question:  Do  you  believe  the  retention 
problems  in  your  service  can  be  resolved 
without  an  increase  in  mihtary  pay?  The 
answer:  "No." 

Similar  answers  have  come  back  from 
others  who  are  knowledgeable  on  this 
question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  edi- 
torials    from     the     Rocky     Mountain 

News 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  clarification  of  the  reply  from  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations? 
There  are  so  many  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Naval  Operations.  Having  operated  that 
Department  for  5  years.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  which  one  he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Is  the  Senator 
using  his  time,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Which  deputy  is  the 
Senator  referring  to? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Deputy  Chief 
of  Operations  for  Manpower,  Personnel, 
and  Training. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  said,  and  I  will  quote  back,  that 
we  cannot  solve  the  problems  without  a 
pay  increase.  I  presiune  the  Senator  is 
not  suggesting  that  the  Warner-Nunn 
proposal  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  pay 
increase. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  it  is  a  pay  increase  for  some 
personnel.  It  is  a  pay  increase  for  some- 
one who  happens  to  have  a  permanent 
change  of  station  or  happens  to  be  at  the 
point  of  reenlistment.  For  someone  in 
the  middle  of  a  4-year  enlistment,  it  is 
not  a  pay  increase. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  hasten  to  bring  to 
the  Senator's  attention  the  increase  in 
the  subsistence  pay,  which  is  across  the 
board.  I  think  in  fairness  both  pro- 
posals can  be  properly  characterized  as 
pay  increases. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
will  the  Senator  agree  when  I  say  that 
the  Warner  amendment  wUl  only  affect 
those  people   in   the  service  who  eat 
sleep,  or  travel? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  again  appeal  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill  to  use  the  time  or  to  stop  the 
clock.  They  are  in  the  position  to  yield 
time  from  the  bill  and  I  am  not.  I  wanted 
to  reserve  3  or  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
He  is  not  only  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body,  but  a  distinguished  war  vet- 
eran, and  a  person  who  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  subject.  I  think  it  would 


be  unfortimate  if  he  were  foreclosed  from 
speaking. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  in  aid  of  that 
suggestion,  in  a  moment  I  will  move  for 
a  quorum  call  to  be  charged  against  the 
bill.  In  the  meantime,  I  send  to  the  desk 
three  editorials  in  support  of  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  They  are 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  and  the  Denver 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Cbucial  Pat  Raise 

Sen.  WUUam  Armstrong,  R-Colo..  wants  to 
do  something  that's  sensible,  crucial  and  very 
nearly  unarguable,  so  naturally  he's  encoun- 
tered stiff  opposition  In  our  Sddle-around 
Congress. 

He  wants  a  3.4  percent  across-the-board 
military  pay  hike.  That  would  help  keep 
servicemen  and  their  families  even  with  In- 
Batlon.  It  would  also  help  preserve  the  all- 
volunteer  armed  forces. 

But  some  Democrats — notably.  Sen.  Sam 
Nunn,  D-0&. — are  saying  what's  really  needed 
Is  for  the  U.S.  to  revamp  the  whole  military 
pay  structure.  They  may  be  right,  except  for 
one  thing.  This  kind  of  wholesale  shaplng- 
up  exercise  would  take  a  year  or  more.  There's 
no  reason  servicemen  should  be  deprived  of 
needed  Income  In  the  Interim.  It  Is  also 
maintained  that  Armstrong's  proposal  would 
put  a  big  dent  in  the  budget.  Maybe  so.  But 
some  expenditures  are  simply  essential. 

We  can't  help  but  suspect  that  Nunn  has 
an  ulterior  motive  for  refusing  to  go  along 
with  Armstrong.  Nunn  wants  to  revive  the 
draft.  If  pay  Is  raised  and  the  all-volunteer 
Army  starts  working  better,  it  will  become 
more  difficult  for  him. to  make  his  case. 

MiLrrART  Pay 
In  the  columns  at  right  Republican  Sen- 
ator William  Armstrong  of  Colorado  discusses 
the  deplorable  state  of  military  pay.  The 
evidence  is  compelling:  U.S.  servicemen  are 
grossly  underpaid.  Later  this  month.  Senator 
Armstrong  plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
increase  military  pay  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  thereby  at  least  partially  rectifying  the 
pay  problem. 

While  the  Senator's  article  addresses  con- 
ditiona  throughout  the  armed  forces.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas  Hay- 
ward  says  insufBcient  pay  could  cripple  the 
Navys  ability  to  fight.  Because  neither  pay 
nor  benefits  have  kept  pace  with  inflation, 
scores  of  career  sailors  are  leaving  the  serv- 
ice. According  to  Hayward,  the  lack  of  ex- 
perienced sailors  Is  "rapidly  approaching 
a  crisis." 

A  war-ready  Navy  depends  heavily  on  its 
chief  petty  officers.  Yet  while  the  Navy  needs 
to  retain  60  percent  of  its  enlisted  men  who 
have  completed  two  tours  of  duty,  the  1979 
retention  rate  slipped  to  46  per  cent.  As  a 
result,  the  Navy  currently  faces  a  17.000-man 
shortfall  in  ranks  from  2nd  claas  petty  officer 
to  master  chief  petty  officer. 

Without  experienced  CPOs.  the  Navy  can- 
not be  considered  shipshape.  Petty  officers 
are  the  fleet's  most  critical  enlisted  men. 
They  man  sensitive  stations  and  train  and 
supervise  raw  recruits.  Thanks  to  the  CPO 
shortfall,  38  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  ships  sailing 
In  European  waters  now  ranks  in  the  lowest 
two  readiness  categories.  Undermanned  ships 
could  prove  sitting  ducks  for  the  bright  and 
shiny — and  Imposing — Soviet  fleet. 

Poor  pay  also  contributes  to  insufficient 
retention  rates  for  Naval  officers.  Only  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  Navy's  officers  re-up.  Re- 


tention rates  for  Naval  pilots  could  nose  dive 
to  28  per  cent  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Officer  retention  in  the  vital  nuclear  sub- 
marine program  has  sunk  to  less  than  30 
per  cent. 

The  other  services  face  equally  serious 
retention  problems.  A  sergeant  shortage 
threatens  the  Army's  ability  to  fight.  The 
Air  Force  Is  losing  senior  enlisted  men  at 
a  steady  rate.  Military  families  in  the  U.S. 
have  trouble  making  ends  meet,  but  service- 
men stationed  overseas  confront  intensified 
problems.  The  declining  value  of  the  dollar 
and  Europe's  high  cost  of  living  impose 
severe  financial  hardships  on  officers  and  en- 
listed men  alike.  Gone  are  romantic  assign- 
ments to  gingerbread  Germany;  now  soldiers 
overseas  struggle  to  support  their  families. 

Providing  for  the  national  defense  ought 
to  be  the  federal  government's  paramount 
duty.  When  Congress  abolished  the  draft,  it 
pledged  to  maintain  adequate  pay  levels  for 
the  all-volunteer  force.  Congress  has  reneged 
on  its  conunitment.  We  favor  a  resumption 
of  the  draft  to  meet  general  military  man- 
power needs.  And  we  believe  all  servicemen 
ought  to  be  paid  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  obvious  Importance  of  their  Jobs.  They 
deserve  pay  and  benefits  at  least  comparable 
to  earnings  In  the  private  sector  and  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  The  Armstrong  amend- 
ment merits  a  resounding  Yes. 

Let's  Raise  QI  Pat 

Colorado  Republican  Sen.  Bill  Armstrong, 
backed  by  his  Democratic  colleague  Gary 
Hart,  made  a  wise  but  futile  bid  In  the  Sen- 
ate Nov.  9  to  raise  the  pay  of  American  mili- 
tary personnel. 

In  brief,  Armstrong  offered  an  amendment, 
co-sponsored  by  Hart,  that  would  have 
granted  servicemen  and  women  the  10.4  per- 
cent pay  increase  that  the  President's  Pay 
Agent  determined  is  required  for  compara- 
bility with  civilian  workers.  The  move  failed 
44-40,  mostly  because  the  majority  was  re- 
luctant to  exceed  Carter's  seven  percent  wage 
increase  guidelines. 

Armstrong  and  his  allies  were  right  in 
their  belief  that  the  growing  problems  of  the 
services  outweigh  what  symbolic  value  Is  left 
In  the  president's  badly  tattered  guidelines. 
Like  the  man  who  drowned  In  a  river  that 
only  "averaged "  three  feet  In  depth,  the 
overall  numbers  obscure  some  severe  specific 
problems. 

Armstrong  noted  that  base  pay  for  recruits 
has  fallen  to  83  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage.  Even  when  allowances  are  figured  in, 
the  military  is  increasingly  hard-pressed  to 
compete  with  civilian  wage  scales  for  the  re- 
cruits it  needs  to  make  an  all-volunteer  force 
viable.  Indeed,  100,000  military  families  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  Overall,  military  pay 
and  allowances,  when  adjusted  for  inflation, 
have  declined  by  20  percent  since  1972. 

The  worst  problem,  however.  Is  in  the 
Armed  Forces'  ability  to  encourage  re- 
enlistment  of  trained  personnel — the  very 
people  whose  skills  are  increasingly  necessary 
to  operate  the  highly  technical  systems 
upon  which  we  must  depend  to  offset  the 
Soviet  Bloc's  edge  in  manpower  and  equip- 
ment. The  Navy  lacks  17,000  skilled  petty 
officers,  the  Army  is  short  by  46,000  non-com- 
mlssloned  officers  and  the  Air  Force  needs 
3,000  NCOS. 

As  Armstrong  noted,  such  shortages  are 
much  more  severe  for  the  military  than  In 
the  rest  of  the  government  work  force  be- 
cause there  is  no  "lateral  entry"  into  key 
military  positions  by  civilians.  Each  highly 
trained  serviceman  who  leaves  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  raw  recruit  whose  training  cost 
is  likely  to  far  exceed  the  additional  money 
that  would  have  kept  the  veteran  in  the 
ranks. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  restoring  the  draft, 
Armstrong  is  right  in  arguing  that  conscrlp- 
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tlon  can't  solve  the  re-enlistment  problem. 
Because  of  the  high  training  costs  mandated 
by  that  turnover,  the  defeat  of  Armstrong's 
amendment  not  only  weakened  our  military 
strength — it  was  also  false  economy. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  preserve  a  few  minutes 
of  time  for  the  use  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  a  minute  or  two  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  to  sum  up  his  debate 
at  the  right  time.  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  ask  imsinimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged  to  the 
bill  rather  than  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much  time  is  left 
on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  20  minutes  on  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  56  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  long  does  he  antic- 
ipate it  will  be  before  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  arrives? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  momen- 
tarily, Mr.  President.  However,  if  there  is 
a  constraint  on  the  bill  time,  it  was  not 
my  purpose  to  bum  that  up.  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  quorum  time  not  be  charged  and 
I  shall  undertake— 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  shall  not  object  to  that.  I  think  it 
is  a  reasonable  request. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  that  is  precisely  the  request  the  ma- 
jority leader  made  a  couple  of  hours  ago, 
which  I  also  thought  was  reasonable,  but 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ob- 
jected to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President  I 
point  out  that,  at  the  time,  all  1  asked 
was  that  the  same  apply  to  both  sides, 
not  just  one  side.  I  did  not  object  to  the 
principle.  I  merely  asked  that  it  apply  to 
both. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  that  the  quorum  call  be  entered  into 
and  that  it  be  charged  to  neither  side. 
Is  that  the  request,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  repeat  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  my  request,  that  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  that  the  time  for 
calling  the  roll  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  the  amendment  by 
the  Senators  from  Colorado  and  Hawaii 
and  others  to  remove  the  pay  cap  for 
military  personnel.  I  urge  my  colleagues 


instead  to  adopt  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  which  is 
cosponsored  by  a  majority  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

PROBLEMS   OF   THE   ALI.-VOLT7NTEEB    FORCX 

The  sponsors  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment are  absolutely  correct  when  they 
cite  the  serious  problems  that  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  now  encountering. 
Our  Reserve  forces  are  over  20,000  men 
below  authorized  strength,  which  them- 
selves are  far  below  realistic  require- 
ments. Recruiting  for  the  active  military 
is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult. 
All  four  services  failed  to  meet  their  re- 
cruiting objectives  in  the  past  year  and 
total  active  military  strength  is  about 
30,000  below  the  congressionally  author- 
ized level. 

Shortages  in  the  number  of  person- 
nel are  not  the  only  problems.  The  mili- 
tary services  are  also  having  increasing 
difficulty  in  maintaining  quaUty  stand- 
ards among  those  who  do  enlist.  During 
fiscal  year  1979,  only  64  percent  of  all 
those  who  enlisted  were  high  school 
graduates — a  decline  of  10  percent  in  the 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  from 
a  year  ago.  Indeed,  even  though  the 
Army  is  now  simplifying  its  technical 
and  equipment  publications  to  the  7th 
grade  level,  some  19  percent  of  its  new 
recruits  are  reading  at  or  below  the  7th 
grade  level.  Apparently,  widespread  re- 
cruiting irregularities  may  mean  that 
the  quality  of  new  recruits  is  much  lower 
than  official  statistics  indicate. 

The  future  looks  even  worse  because 
we  face  a  substantial  and  continuing  de- 
cUne  in  the  number  of  18-year-olds  for 
at  least  the  next  decade. 

For  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Army  will  try 
to  recruit  one-third  more  recruits  than 
it  did  in  fiscal  year  1979  in  order  to 
maintain  strength. 

The  Army  is  responding  to  these  ad- 
verse recruiting  trends  by  lowering  its 
enlistment  eligibility  criteria  and  has  de- 
cided to  permit  the  enlistment  of  17- 
year-old  males  who  have  not  completed 
high  school.  The  Army  had  stopped  en- 
listing 17-year-old  nongraduates  because 
of  the  alarming  rate  at  which  this  group 
failed  to  complete  its  first  term;  now  it 
will  turn  its  attention  once  again  to  this 
group  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  authorized 
end  strength. 

The  Navy  is  faring  little  better.  On 
August  28,  the  Navy  announced  that  it 
will  lower  its  recruiting  goal  for  high 
school  graduates  from  76  percent  of  new 
enlistees  to  72  percent,  and  will  spend 
additional  resources  for  so-called  "aca- 
demic remediation  training",  emphasiz- 
ing reading  and  writing  skills  for  mar- 
ginally qualified  individuals. 

These  problems  are  exacerbated  by 
the  large  shortages  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents, the  lack  of  sufficient  personnel 
in  critical  skills,  like  doctors,  and  the 
lack  of  a  peacetime  registration  program 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
If  the  All-Volimteer  Force  cannot  sus- 
tain itself  adequately  in  peacetime,  how 
can  we  expect  it  to  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  mobilization  in  war? 


THOSE  PROBLEUS   WILL   NOT  BE   SOLVED  BT  THE 
ARMSTRONG   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  while  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  are  correct  in  recogniz- 
ing the  serious  problems  in  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force,  this  proposed  amendment 
will  not  solve  these  problems.  Increasing 
the  basic  pay  of  recruits  $15  a  month 
will  not  solve  recruiting  problems,  espe- 
cially when  we  recognize  tnat  bonuses 
of  up  to  $3,000  are  now  available  for  en- 
listments in  skills  where  there  are  short- 
ages. 

In  fact,  Charles  Moskos,  sociology  pro- 
fessor at  Northwestern  University,  testi- 
fied before  the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee  that — 

Large  raises  in  military  pay  were  the  prin- 
cipal rationale  to  induce  persons  to  Join  the 
All-Volunteer  Force.  This  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  double-edged  sword,  however.  Youth 
surveys  show  that  high  pay  motivates  less 
qualified  youth — for  example,  high  school 
dropouts,  those  with  poor  grades — ,to  Join, 
while  having  a  negligible  effect  on  more 
qualified  youth — those  taking  academic  high 
school  courses  or  coUege  bound. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
said,  in  his  posture  statement  in  Janu- 
ary 1979: 

We  beUeve  we  can,  if  necessary,  perform 
our  mission  with  a  somewhat  lower  propor- 
tion of  high  school  diploma  graduates  but 
It  may  result  in  somewhat  increased  attrition 
and  training  costs  since  we  will  be  access- 
ing individuals  with  a  greater  propensity  to 
leave  the  service. 

In  Other  words,  the  Secretary  is  pro- 
jecting the  deadly  combination  of  lower 
manpower  quaUty  and  higher  manpower 
costs.  Is  this  the  direction  in  which 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  want  to 
go? 

Over  the  past  5  years.  Congress  has 
taken  many  actions  to  increase  mihtary 
pay  and  benefits.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing authority  for  enlistment  bonuses  of 
up  to  $3,000  and  reenlistment  bonuses 
of  up  to  $15,000,  Congress  has  provided 
special  bonuses  for  doctors  (up  to  $17,- 
700,  and  other  health  professionals,  nu- 
clear qualified  officers,  up  to  $5,000.  and 
pilots  up  to  $2,940).  We  have  provided 
c£ish  bonuses  and  educational  assistance 
for  enlistment  and  reenlistment  into  the 
Reserves,  and  increased  the  rates  of  sea 
pay  for  Navy  enlisted  personnel,  as  well 
as  providing  increased  CHAMPUS  bene- 
fits and  military  survivor  benefits.  We 
have  authorized  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  recruiters  and  in  recruiting  pro- 
grams. 

A  $36-a-month  increase  in  a  sergeant's 
pay  will  not  solve  retention  problems  for 
a  military  careerist  who  has  seen  his 
pay  advantage  compared  to  a  new  re- 
cruit decline  by  50  percent  in  the  past  15 
years,  especially  when  the  available  $15,- 
000  reenlistment  bonus  is  not  enough  to 
keep  him.  In  1964,  the  average  careerist 
was  paid  120  percent  of  what  the  aver- 
age first-term  member  was  paid.  Now 
the  average  careerist  is  paid  60  percent 
more  than  the  average  first-term  mem- 
ber. 

Military  pay  scales  were  last  set  by 
Congress  in  1971.  Since  then,  across-the- 
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board  percentage  raises  have  been  pro- 
vided many  times.  The  underlying  prob- 
lem is  the  fundamental  structure  of  mil- 
itary pay,  especially  career  pay.  By 
front-loading  pay  for  first-term  person- 
nel, the  current  system  has  evolved 
into  one  In  which  career  personnel  are 
stretched  like  rubber  bands  between  in- 
creased first-term  pay  and  the  large  re- 
tirement annuity.  Costly  across-the- 
board  raises  such  as  the  amendment  pro- 
vides only  perpetuate  the  problem. 

MANPOWER    COSTS     AS     A     PROPORTION     OF     THE 
DEFENSE   BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, there  is  a  need  for  substantial  an- 
nual real  increases  in  defense  spending 
on  the  order  of  5  percent  or  more  in 
budget  authority  over  the  coming  years. 
In  my  judgment,  such  increases  are  es- 
sential Lf  we  are  to  begin  to  halt  the 
adverse  trends  in  the  East-West  mili- 
tary bsdance. 

Since  1970,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
vested a  total  of  $104  billion  more  than 
the  United  States  for  military  equipment 
and  facilities. 

The  volunteer  force  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  all  the  taxpayers  should 
bear  the  additional  cost  of  manpower  di- 
rectly, rather  than  impose  an  implicit 
tax  on  those  drafted.  Like  most  Wash- 
ington theories,  this  one  has  been  only 
50-percent  implemented.  The  additional 
manpower  cost  has  not  been  borne  by 
increased  general  taxes  or  reduced  social 
spending,  but,  instead,  comes  directly 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  defense 
budget. 

Manpower  costs  now  account  for  59 
percent  of  the  defense  budget.  In  1964, 
manpower  costs  accounted  for  48  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget.  If  the  man- 
power proportion  had  remained  con- 
stant at  the  48-percent  level  between 
1970  and  1978,  we  would  have  had  an 
additional  $100  billion  in  today's  dollars 
to  spend  on  military  investment  and 
readiness  rather  than  manpower.  Addi- 
tional defense  fimds  which  are  made 
available  should  not  be  gobbled  up  just 
to  keep  baling  wire  and  bandaids  on  a 
policy  that  has  lost  its  logical  credibility 
but  not  its  political  support. 

AMENDMENT     INTERFEKES     WITH     CtiRBENT    PAT 
RAISE    PROCESS 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  appear  to  be  surprised  that 
a  pay  cap  means  that  pay  will  not  keep 
up  with  comparable  pay  in  the  private 
sector.  This  is  literally  what  the  pay  cap 
means,  and  this  is  what  it  meant  when 
we  did  not  overturn  the  President's  al- 
ternative pay  raise  proposal  of  7  percent 
submitted  in  September. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  10.4- 
percent  increase  needed  to  maintain 
comparability  with  the  private  sector  at 
a  time  when  inflation  is  nmning  at  13 
I)ercent  confirms  what  is  well  known  in 
Georgia:  The  current  high  rate  of  infla- 
tion is  eroding  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  all  Americans. 

The  high  rate  of  inflation  is  aflfectin  i 
the  real  income  of  servicemen.  Federal 
civilian  workers,  and  most  Americans.  It 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that,  since 
1964,  average  military  basic  pay  has  in- 


creased by  224  percent.  Prices  have  in- 
creased by  115  percent  over  the  same 
period,  but  mUltary  procurement  has  in- 
creased by  only  46  percent. 

The  7-percent  pay  cap  is  part  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  anti-inflation  program, 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  being 
asked  to  show  an  example  of  pay  raise 
restraint  in  an  effort  to  halt  Inflation. 
There  are  many  questions  of  equity  that 
must  arise  if  the  pay  cap  is  removed  only 
for  the  military.  What  about  Federal 
white-collar  and  blue-collar  civilian 
workers?  What  about  private  sector 
workers,  who  have  settled  for  a  7-percent 
pay  raise,  in  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  administration's  wage  guidelines? 

In  addition,  this  amendment  attempts 
to  Introduce  an  entirely  new  pay  raise 
mechanism.  Instead  of  considering  the 
amount  of  the  pay  raise  to  maintain  com- 
parability and  any  alternative  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  in  September, 
we  will  now,  in  addition,  consider  pay 
raises  for  indivlduaJ  groups  of  employees 
in  other  bills.  This  amendment  was  al- 
ready debated  on  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill.  Now  we  are  debating  It 
again.  It  seems  clear  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  approved,  we  will  face  pay  raise 
questions  over  and  over  again  on  various 
bills. 

THROWING     MONET     AT     A     PROBLEM     WILL     NOT 
SOLVE    THE    PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
classic  case  of  recognizing  a  problem 
and  then  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  throwing  money  at  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget  OflQce, 
this  amendment  alone  would  add  $631 
million  to  defense  manpower  costs  in 
flscal  year  1980 

We  should  realize  where  this  approach 
is  going  to  lead. 

In  January  1977,  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfSce  issued  a  report  on  the 
"Costs  of  Defense  Manpower."  That 
study  projected  signiflcant  shortages  in 
the  supply  of  recruits  for  the  Military 
Services  in  the  1980's  and  discussed 
budget  options.  On  page  16  of  that  re- 
port, it  is  stated: 

If  the  armed  forces  try  to  make  up  for 
these  shortages  with  across-the-board  pay 
Increases,  by  1086  they  could  add  up  to  98 
billion  per  year  (In  1977  constant  dollars) 
over  today's  manpower  costs  without  any 
additions  to  military  forces. 

Senators  should  realize  that,  by  en- 
dorsing this  amendment,  they  would  be 
endorsing  an  attempted  cure  for  the 
problems  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  with 
money.  We  would  be  literally  accepting 
an  attempt  to  "try  to  make  up  for  these 
shortages  with  across-the-board  pay  in- 
creases" as  outlined  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Oflice  study.  If  that  is  the  ap- 
proach that  this  body  wants  to  adopt, 
then  so  be  it.  But  let's  realize  exactly 
where  we  are  heading  with  this  ap- 
proach. 

The  Senate  should  realize  that  this 
amendment  will  not  be  the  last  attempt 
to  throw  money  at  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  problems.  This  $631  million  pro- 
posal is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  that 
may  well  sink  attempts  to  satisfy  our 
pressing  national   security   needs.   The 


sponsors  of  this  amendment  should  real- 
ize that  throwing  money  at  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  problems  will  lead  us  down 
the  road  to  this  $8  billion  increase  pre- 
dicted by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
flce ;  it  will  lead  us  down  the  road  to  the 
policy  of  increased  manpower  costs  for 
lower  quality  personnel  referred  to  by 
Secretary  Brown;  it  will  continue  lead- 
ing us  down  the  road  of  incres^ing  man- 
power costs  at  the  expense  of  military 
investment,  which  may  increase  our  de- 
fense costs  and  lower  our  defense 
capabilities. 

If  you  believe  that  this  approach  is  the 
right  way  to  go  and  you  beUeve  that  in- 
creased defense  investment  is  also  nec- 
essary, then  you  should  be  prepared  to 
add  $40  billion  to  the  national  defense 
budget  between  fiscal  year  1980  and  fls- 
cal year  1985.  That  $40  billion  will  not 
buy  a  single  ship,  aircraft,  or  missile  but 
will  be  needed  to  provide  the  money  for 
the  across-the-board  pay  increases  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  projects 
will  be  necessary  to  make  up  recruiting 
shortages  for  the  all-volunteer  force. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
should  also  realize  that  this  approach 
will  not  lead  us  to  resolving  the  serious 
problems  of  shortages  in  Reserve  imits 
and  in  the  Individual  ready  reserve.  It 
would  not  resolve  the  problem  that,  in  an 
emergency,  the  Army  would  be  compelled 
to  deploy  quickly  all  combat  personnel 
from  Reserve  units,  leaving  those  units 
completely  gutted  and  incapable  of  being 
deployed  until  trained  draftees  became 
available  to  All  the  units.  The  shortfall 
in  combat  trained  personnel  is  so  serious 
that  it  would  seriously  debilitate  units 
in  combat.  It  will  not  resolve  the  problem 
of  the  disastrous  state  of  military  medi- 
cal care  and  the  grave  shortages  of  doc- 
tors and  other  medical  personnel.  In  case 
of  an  emergency,  thousands  of  young 
people  in  combat  units  will  die  or  be 
permanently  crippled  unnecessarily  be- 
cause we  will  not  have  the  medical  per- 
sonnel to  treat  them  or  the  capability 
to  return  them  quickly  to  the  United 
States. 

It  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
increasing  number  of  married  personnel 
who  are  enlisting  In  the  military  and 
who  have  Increased  the  number  of  de- 
pendents in  Europe  to  the  point  of  ad- 
versely effecting  readiness  and  bringing 
into  question  the  adequacy  of  evacuation 
plans. 

THE    WARNER     AMENDMENT    IS     A     MUCH     MORE 
SENSIBLE    APPROACH 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  cosponsored  by 
a  majority  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, provides  for  an  increase  in  al- 
lowances, bonuses  and  special  pays  for 
military  personnel. 

The  Warner  amendment  provides  for 
substantially  increased  rates  for  sea  pay 
and  flight  pay.  These  increases  recognize 
the  hardships  of  sea  duty  and  flight  duty 
and  are  directed  at  areas  with  signiflcant 
retention  problems.  An  enlisted  man 
with  the  rank  of  7  on  the  nuclear  carrier 
Nimitz,  which  is  now  leading  a  battle 
group  m  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  18  years 
of  service,  who  has  spent  12  years  at  sea 
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away  from  his  family,  will  receive  an 
Increase  of  $137  per  month  under  the 
Warner  amendment.  Under  the  Arm- 
strong amendment,  he  will  receive  an 
Increase  of  $44  per  month.  An  Air  Force 
pilot,  who  is  a  major  with  10  years  of 
services  and  lives  on  base,  will  receive 
an  Increase  of  $70  per  month  under  the 
Warner  amendment.  He  would  receive 
$58  per  month  under  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

Current  law  provides  authority  to  pay 
a  bonus  of  up  to  $15,000  for  reenlistment 
In  critical  skills  to  members  who  have 
completed  less  than  10  years  of  active 
duty  service.  The  Warner  amendment 
provides  authority  to  pay  such  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  to  enlisted  personnel  with 
between  10  and  15  years  service  who  are 
not  now  eligible  for  such  reenlistment 
bonuses. 

(Mr.  TSONGAS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  might  add  this  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  categories  of  shortages 
at  the  present  time. 

This,  too,  has  a  direct  effect  on  the 
retention  problems  by  expanding  that 
bonus  authority. 

The  Warner  amendment  provides  for 
a  10-percent  increase  in  subsistence  al- 
lowances for  all  personnel  who  are  not 
receiving  their  meals  in  messhalls.  The 
Armstrong  amendment  would  provide  for 
an  Increase  of  3.4  percent  In  subsistence 
allowances  for  such  personnel. 

The  Warner  amendment  will  cost  $486 
million  In  flscal  year  1980  and  $3.2  bil- 
lion over  5  years,  whereas  the  Armstrong 
amendment  would  cost  $631  million  in 
flscal  year  1980  and  $4.9  billion  over  5 
years,  an  increase  in  cost  between  the 
two  of  about  $1.7  billion.  This  amend- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0  with 
1  Senator  voting  pre.sent.  In  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Personnel,  the  Navy  which  faces  the 
most  critical  manpower  problems,  now 
endorsed  the  approach  of  the  Warner 
amendment,  rather  than  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

The  amendment  for  a  3.4-percent 
across-the-board  pay  raise  for  military 
persoimel  Is  more  expensive  than  the 
Warner  amendment,  but  cannot  solve 
recruiting  and  retention  problems.  In- 
creasing the  basic  pay  of  recruits  by  $22 
a  month  will  not  solve  problems  in  skills 
where  bonuses  of  up  to  $3,000  are  now 
available.  A  $36  a  month  increase  in  ser- 
geant's pay  will  not  solve  retention  prob- 
lems for  a  military  careerist  who  has  seen 
his  pay  advantage  compared  to  a  new 
recruit  decline  by  50  percent  in  the  past 
15  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment must  raise  serious  equity  questions 
about  removing  the  pay  cap  for  civilian 
personnel  which  would  give  the  amend- 
ment a  total  cost  of  over  $1.5  billion  per 
year,  if  the  Senate  decides,  which  I  think 
would  be  very  likely  to  also  lift  the  cap 
for  civilian  personnel. 

It  should  be  frankly  and  honestly  ad- 
mitted that  neither  of  these  amendments 


would  solve  the  serious  and  deepening 
problems  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  Armstrong 
amendment  and  ask  them  to  support  the 
Warner  substitute  amendment  in  an  ef- 
fort to  direct  financial  Incentives  at  spe- 
cific career  retention  problems  and  to 
provide  additional  allowances  In  areas 
where  the  need  is  great. 

Mr.  President,  unless  more  Senators 
want  to  be  heard  on  this  side  of  the 
question,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  PresldMit,  we  have 
been  over  this.  It  has  been  well  discussed 
and  well  debated. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  matter.  I 
would  not  argue  this  money  wUl  not  do 
any  good  at  all  In  these  special  cate- 
gories. But  we  have  not  been  lazy  nor 
adamant  about  tnang  other  matters 
after  the  law  was  passed  with  reference 
to  this  whole  problem.  We  have  given 
reenlistment  bonuses.  We  have  given 
enlistment  bonuses — that  is,  for  the 
original  enlistment — and  we  have  paid 
this  and  paid  that  and  extend  those 
bonuses  on  up  to  10  years. 

My  point  is  that  the  committee  has 
listened  to  anything  we  thought  would 
solve  the  problem  and  we  have  agreed  to 
most  of  It.  The  problem  Is  still  there, 
more  acute  than  ever. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
in  our  committee,  in  a  sense  of  bringing 
together,  trying  to  get  a  consensus  on  this 
knotty  matter,  after  each  one  had  ex- 
pressed a  preference,  to  a  degree,  we  had 
an  almost  unanimous  vote.  For  the  rec- 
ord, only  one  vote  was  cast  against  this 
Wamer-Nunn  amendment.  In  other 
words,  all  of  us  thought  It  was  at  least 
generally  fair.  AU  of  us  thought  It  was 
something  we  did  not  feel  compelled  just 
to  oppose  to  the  last  degree,  but  as  a  con- 
sensus and  a  practical  matter  of  having 
something  here  for  the  Senate  to  pass  on 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  membership  was  willing  to  come 
together  on  it. 

I  believe  that  is  worth  something  to 
the  Senate  membership.  I  hope  we  can 
stand  by  those  determinations  we  have 
already  made.  I  hope  each  Member  will 
find  grounds  to  stand  by  those  determi- 
nations and  feel  not  only  free  to  explain 
this  to  our  colleagues,  but  let  us  get  this 
bill,  the  substitute,  passed  by  a  sizeable 
vote  which  will  help  If  we  are  going  to 
have  any  bill  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  May  I  have  1  minute? 

»jlr.  NUNN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  a  very  seri- 
ous debate  about  whether  or  not  to  re- 
Institute  registration  for  the  draft. 
President  Carter,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  called  for  registration 
and  the  depleted  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces  seems  to  argue  In  its  favor 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  defense  posture 
that  is  credible  to  our  allies  and  to  our 
adversaries  alike.  Recent  events  in  the 
Middle  East  simply  underscore  the 
urgency  of  that  task. 

Right  now  we  are  not  adequately 
girded  to  meet  the  emergencies  we  may 
face  in  this  decade  which  has  begun  so 
ominously.  We  have,  for  example,  al- 
lowed our  Navy  to  decline  to  less  than 
half  Its  1970  size. 

However,  our  military  manpower  prob- 
lems are,  If  anything,  more  serious  than 
our  equipment  deflciencles.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Adm.  Thomas  Hay- 
ward,  pointed  out  last  year  that  the 
"Navy's  retention  of  second  termers  has 
dropped  from  59  percent  In  1975  to  48 
percent  today."  The  problem  of  retain- 
ing professionals  in  the  Navy  is  com- 
mon to  the  other  services  as  well  and  Is 
getting  worse. 

It  is  a  critical  problem.  Every  day  the 
so-called  art  of  waging  war  becomes 
more  complicated.  The  sophisticated 
weapons  that  give  our  Armed  Forces 
their  strength  require  educated  and  ex- 
perienced professionals  to  operate  them. 
Yet,  it  Is  these  professionals  we  are 
losing. 

They  are  not  leaving  the  Armed 
Forces  from  lack  of  patriotism.  They 
are  leaving  because  they  are  going  broke 
in  their  Nation's  service.  Their  salaries 
are  well  below  their  civilian  counter- 
parts. They  are  not  adequately  compen- 
sated for  frequent  moves.  They  are  often 
forced  to  absorb  exorbitant  housing 
costs. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  wUdest  form 
of  impracticality  to  spend  hours  In  de- 
bate about  registration  when  right  here 
and  now  we  could  adopt  a  simple  meas- 
ure designed  to  encourage  our  profes- 
sionals to  stay  in  the  service  and  when 
the  very  sophistication  of  modem  weap- 
ons systems  argues  that  it  is  these  sea- 
soned men  and  women  that  we  most 
sorely  need  in  the  armed  forces. 

I  am  deUghted,  therefore,  to  cosponsor 
the  amendment  to  H.R.  5168,  the  Armed 
Forces  Personnel  Manag«nent  Act. 
initiated  by  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wahhkr.)  I  believe 
this  amendment  would  remove  some  of 
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the  disincentives  that  now  discourage 
reenlistments.  And,  while  I  am  under  no 
illusion  that  we  can  lick  this  difficult 
problem  in  one  fell  swoop,  passage  of 
this  amendment  would  be  a  good  place 
to  begin  the  attack. 

But,  for  now,  let  us  pass  this  amend- 
ment as  an  indication  of  our  intent  to 
deal  seriously  and  expeditiously  with  the 
skilled  manpower  problem  that  con- 
fronts us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  imderstand  that  I  have  4  minutes  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  a  couple  of  spe- 
cifics and  then  attempt  in  the  time  re- 
maining to  simi  up  the  issue  as  I  see  it. 

First  of  all,  the  pending  Armstrong- 
Matsimaga  amendment  has  been  repeat- 
edly characterized  as  an  across-the- 
board  pay  increase.  I  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  Members  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  not  an  across-the-board  pay  increase. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  by  imple- 
menting the  current  law  is  to  prevent 
the  across-the-board  pay  cut  which  has 
been  administered  in  fiscal  1980,  just  as 
it  has  in  each  of  the  last  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  as  shown  by  the  chart  posted 
in  the  back  of  the  Chamber. 

Second,  an  allegation  has  been  raised, 
both  directly  and  by  implication,  that  by 
offering  this  amendment  on  the  floor,  I 
am  subverting  the  committee  procedure. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  I  am  doing  is  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  implements 
the  present  law,  the  law  that  was  devel- 
oped after  extensive  hearings  in  both 
Houses,  after  committee  action,  after 
floor  action,  after  conference  commit- 
tees. 

In  an  arbitrary  action,  this  body  per- 
mitted the  President  to  impose  a  pay 
cap.  There  was  no  testimony  about  it,  no 
hearings,  no  committee  procedure.  We 
just  pulled  it  out  of  our  hat  and  said  7 
percent  instead  of  10.1  j)ercent. 

I  am  not  subverting  the  committee 
procedure.  I  am  implementing  the  pres- 
ent law.  If  proponents  of  the  pay  raise 
want  to  say,  "Let  us  change  the  whole 
pay  system,"  that  is  fine,  and  I  have  a 
few  changes  myself.  But  I  do  not  sug- 
gest them  today.  I  am  sajdng  let  us  have 
an  application  and  an  implementation 
of  the  present  law. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine,  in  this  day  and 
age,  that  an  employer  in  the  United 
States  of  America  could  get  away  with 
paying  new  employees  less  than  the 
minimum  wage;  that  he  could  get  away 
with  paying  skilled  journeymen  who 
have  been  with  the  firm  8  to  10  years  so 
little  that  they  have  to  get  food  stamps 
in  order  to  feed  their  families;  that  an 
employer  could  force  employees  to  work 
20  to  30  hours  a  week  overtime  without 
additional  compensation,  and  hold  cost- 
of-living  increases  below  the  rate  of  in- 
flation for  6  out  of  the  last  7  years. 
If  the  Government  ever  foimd  an  em- 


ployer doing  something  like  that,  it 
would  fall  on  him  like  a  ton  of  bricks. 
There  would  be  lawsuits  and  OSHA  in- 
spectors everywhere,  and  denunciations 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Government 
is  doing,  nmning  a  sweatshop  in  the  mil- 
itary service. 

These  examples  are  not  hypothetical 
horrors.  They  are  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Armed  Forces  today. 

The  All- Volunteer  Force  is  in  trouble, 
and  the  reason  is  that  Congress  has  not 
kept  the  promises  it  made  to  our  service- 
men and  servicewomen  at  the  time  the 
volunteer  force  was  created.  Congress 
pledged  to  keep  pay  and  benefits  for  the 
military  comparable  to  those  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  But  Congress  has  reneged  on 
that  pledge. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  smaller  in 
number  today  than  at  any  time  since 
1950,  as  we  cannot  keep  up  with  man- 
power requirements,  and  the  reason  is 
that  we  have  not  permitted  the  pay  to  go 
up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

We  all  have  suffered  from  inflation, 
every  family  in  this  country,  but  none  as 
much  as  the  military  men  and  women. 

Hardest  hit  have  been  the  career  non- 
commissioned officers,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  average 
salary  for  all  enUsted  personnel,  includ- 
ing all  allowances,  is  $9,900,  which  is  less 
than  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  says  is 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  fact,  the  average  pay  of 
all  enlisted  military  personnel  Is  less 
than  they  would  draw  if  they  were  unem- 
ployed, thrown  out  of  work  by  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  You  draw  more  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  than  you  do  if  you  are 
employed  as  an  enlisted  man  or  a  woman 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  now  to  change 
this,  we  probably  are  going  to  face  the 
question  of  the  draft. 

I  think  that  to  reinstate  conscription 
would  be  unfortunate,  but  to  do  so 
because  we  are  unwilling  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable going  wage  would  be  unconscion- 
able. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Caslmlr 
Yost,  of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  that 
I  consume  be  chargeable  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  at  this 
time  direct  a  question  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  proponent  of  the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga  proposal. 

I  am  directing  my  attention  to  title  37, 
section  1009,  entitled  "Pay  and  Allow- 
ances of  the  Uniformed  Services." 

Section  (a)  provides: 

Whenever  the  general  schedule  of  com- 
pensation for  Federal  classified  employees  as 
contained  In  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
U.S.  Code  Is  adjusted  upward,  the  President 
shall  Immediately  make  an  upward  adjust- 
ment In  the  pay  for  the  armed  services. 

In  the  Senator's  colloquy  he  continu- 
ously used  the  phrase  that  the  purpose 
of  his  proposal  is  "to  enforce  the  law." 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  the  term 
I  used  was  "implement  the  law." 

Mr.  WARNER.  "Implement  the  law." 

As  I  understand  it,  the  law  is  written 
that  the  President  sliall  receive  the  ad- 
vice of  a  panel  with  respect  to  pay  for 
civilian  employees.  Then  the  President 
has  the  option  of  either  accepting  the 
recommendation  of  the  panel  or,  as  he 
did  in  this  instance,  putting  on  a  pay  cap 
and  then  equal  treatment  is  accorded 
between  the  armed  services  and  the 
civilian. 

The  question  I  place  to  the  Senator  is, 
when  he  represents  to  our  colleagues 
that  he  is  implementing  the  law  is  re- 
storing to  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  the  difference  between  the  Presi- 
dential pay  cap  of  7  percent  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  pay  commission 
of  10.41  percent,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
cannot  do  it  for  one  class  of  Federal 
employees;  namely,  military,  without 
doing  it  for  the  civilians,  if  he  is  going 
to  say  his  proposal  implements  the  law. 
How  does  he  draw  the  distinction? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  saying  that  as 
a  matter  of  law  that  cannot  be  done  or  as 
a  matter  of  policy  he  questions  the  wis- 
dom of  doing  so? 

Mr.  WARNER.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  continually  uses  the  phrase 
that  he  by  his  proposal  is  "implementing 
the  law."  Am  I  correct  in  that  quote? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  quotation,  and  that  is  a 
correct  statement.  My  proposal  is  not 
some  idealized  version  of  what  I  think 
military  people  should  be  paid.  It  is  not 
my  formula.  It  is  the  formula  that  is  in 
the  present  law  which  was  developed 
after  extensive  hearings  and  action  in 
the  Chamber. 
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The  way  that  came  up,  I  will  remind 
the  Senator,  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  others 
raised  the  question  of  whether  or  not  in 
some  way  I  was  circumventing  the  com- 
mittee process  or  I  was  trying  to  write  a 
new  pay  proposal  on  the  floor  which,  of 
course,  I  am  seeking  to  do.  The  reason 
it  came  up  in  the  way  it  came  was  be- 
cause arbitrarily  without  any  hearings, 
without  any  consultation  of  which  the 
Senator  from.  Colorado  is  aware,  the 
President  decided  to  oppose  the  7- 
percent  pay  cap.  I  am  not  suggesting, 
never  did  suggest,  that  he  did  not  have 
the  legal  authority  to  do  so.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  my  remarks  could  or  should 
be  interpreted  as  suggesting  violation  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  WARNER.  No.  My  study  of  the 
code  is  that  he  has  the  legal  authority. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

My  point  is  this,  that  the  recommen- 
dation that  I  have  merely  implements 
the  present  law  and  the  amount  found 
necessary  by  the  pay  agent,  which  the 
Senator  refers  to  as  the  pay  commis- 
sion— actually  the  title  of  it  is  the  pay 
agent — found  to  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain pay  comparability  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act. 

So  the  question  is  not  a  legal  one,  in 
my  opinion.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  keeping  faith  with  the 
spirit  of  what  Congress  said  would  be  the 
policy,  that  is,  merely  to  let  the  service 
people  have  enough  of  a  pay  increase  to 
keep  them  up  with  inflation.  Year  after 
year,  as  the  Senator  can  see,  we  have 
neglected  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand  very 
clearly,  as  I  have  all  along,  the  Sena- 
tor's statement,  but  my  point  is,  how  can 
he  say  that  he  is  standing  there  im- 
plementing the  law  for  one  class  of 
beneficiaries  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
denying  it  to  the  second  class  of  benefi- 
ciaries, namely  the  civil  servants? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  question  to  me  is  whether  or 
not  that  is  wise  to  do  so.  I  have  carefully 
taken  no  position  on  that  issue.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  civil  servants 
should  also  have  a  pay  increase  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Pay  Comparability 
Act  is  one  which  Senators  may  differ  on. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  President  in  his 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  says  we  should 
decouple;  the  military  personnel  should 
get  a  higher  pay  raise  than  Federal  civil- 
ian personnel.  That  is  the  President's  po- 
sition. It  is  not  mine. 

I  point  out  that  in  December  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  testified  that  military 
personnel  for  policy  reasons  should  get  a 
higher  pay  raise  than  civilian  personnel. 

I  have  taken  no  position  on  that.  I 
think  that  is  a  separate  issue  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  point  of  time  that  some- 
one moves  to  give  some  kind  of  a  pay 
raise  to  civilian  personnel. 

Arguments  in  support  ol  decoupling, 
that  is  giving  military  personnel  a  higher 
pay  raise,  would  include  such  things  as 
the  fact  that  there  is  hardship  involved, 
danger  involved,  prolonged  periods  of 
separation  from  their  families,  military 


personnel  frequently  work  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  and  are  away  from  their 
families,  and  a  lot  of  reasons. 

But  the  Senator  from  Colorado  takes 
no  position  on  that. 

The  only  issue  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  seeks  to  bring  before  the  body 
is  the  question  of  military  pay. 

Let  me  just  point  out,  in  closing,  that 
the  reason  I  brought  up  this  issue  the 
first  time  I  spoke  about  this  in  the  Cham- 
ber was  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
brought  to  the  Chamber  a  bill  which 
sought  to  reimpose  the  draft.  I  said: 
"Wait  a  minute.  If  we  are  at  the  point 
where  we  are  going  to  start " 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  be  precise  in  what  that 
bill  was?  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  I  said  over  and  over  again  when  I 
introduce,  if  I  introdue  a  bill  to  impose 
the  draft,  then  I  think  everyone  will 
know  it,  but  when  I  introduce  a  bill  on 
registration  and  the  Senator  keeps  say- 
ing over  and  over  again  it  is  to  impose  a 
draft,  I  keep  reading  the  Senator  and 
colleagues  quoting  that  in  the  paper,  it 
gets  a  little  bit  disconcerting.  I  am  losing 
control  of  my  own  actions. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  he 
certainly  does  not  look  disconcerted  and 
he  does  not  look  as  if  he  is  out  of  con- 
trol. He  loolcs  to  me  on  the  contrary,  that 
his  composure  is  near  perfect  as  it  is  at 
aU  times. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wish  to  use  my  own  inter- 
preter. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
finish. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  put  this  in  perspective. 

Mr.  WARNER.  This  colloquy  is  taking 
place  on  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  had  the 
opportunity  to  reply,  but  I  bring  to  his 
attention  the  continued  use  of  a  certain 
phrase  in  encouraging  support  for  his 
amendment  and  that  phrase  being  "I 
am  trying  to  implement  the  law."  But  I 
am  suggesting  to  him  that  he  is  only  im- 
plementing it  for  one  class  of  benefi- 
ciaries, namely  the  uniformed  military, 
and  he  is  ignoring  the  same  provisions 
of  the  law  which  equally  apply  to  the 
civilian  force.  Let  us  be  more  specific  to 
our  colleagues  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  may  move  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  when  they  do  it  is  a  de- 
batable issue  and  a  proper  subject  for 
discussion.  I  will  tell  you  this,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  for  or  against  it.  but 
if  we  get  a  bill  in  here  to  draft  people  or 
register  them  to  get  them  into  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service,  I  will  be  the  first  one 
to  suggest  that  it  is  time  for  a  pay 
increase. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  interpret  the  point  of  his  bill  is  to 
pay  for  the  draft.  But  if  he  says  all  he 
wants  to  do  is  to  register  them  and  not 


draft  them,  then  I  accept  that  correc- 
tion. But  the  point  is,  and  in  debate  he 
eloquently  pointed  out 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  does  not  have 
to  accept  it  as  my  word.  He  can  read  the 
biU. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  the  record 
clearly  reflects,  however,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  with 
the  workings  of  the  volunteer  army.  He 
spoke  about  that  eloquently.  He  pointed 
out  its  shorteomings,  and  that  is  what 
prompted  me  to  then  come  forward  and 
say  the  reason  the  thing  is  not  working 
is  because  of  the  pay  scales 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado continues  to  use  my  time  in  dis- 
cussing a  subject  that  is  flnished — the 
draft.  This  is  not  a  draft-related  matter. 

The  point  I  wish  to  raise  is  that  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  inform  his  colleagues, 
that  he  would  clarify  his  phrase  "to 
implement  the  law,"  because  the  Senator 
is  only  implementing  the  law  for  half 
the  beneficiaries,  and  he  is  denying  the 
other  half  the  benefit  of  that  law. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  part,  although  I 
point  out  I  am  not  in  my  amendment 
implementing  it  for  all  military  person- 
nel. For  example,  in  my  amendment, 
higher  grade  officers,  such  as  major  gen- 
erals and  lieutenant  generals,  the  two-, 
three-,  and  four-star  generals  and  flag 
officers  are  also  not  covered,  and  I  would 
just  say  the  Senator  is  correct,  and  I 
think  the  record  is  very  clear  on  that.  If 
he  wishes  to  raise  the  question  of  an 
amendment  to  cover  either  general  offi- 
cers or  Federal  civilian  employees  or 
somebody  else,  that 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  want  to  make  it  emi- 
nently clear  to  our  colleagues  that  when 
the  Senator  uses  his  phrase  "the  pur- 
pose is  to  implement  the  law,"  the  Sen- 
ator is  implementing  it  for  only  one-half 
of  the  class  of  beneficiaries,  namely,  the 
military,  and  is  denying  it  for  the  civil 
service. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  yield  the  floiw 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  I  be- 
lieve has  control  of  the  time  on  the  bill 
in  the  absence  of  Senator  Jepsen,  and  if 
we  could  have  the  dialog  come  out  of 
Senator  Jepsen's  time  on  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  majority  time  on  the  bill  Is 
just  about  dissipated 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  concur  with  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  since 
1972  the  men  and  women  who  valiantly 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  have  waged 
an  uphill  battle  against  energy-fueled 
inflation.  It  is  high  time  that  we  offer 
our  military  personnel  a  greatly  de- 
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served  helping  hand.  For  this  reason  I 
wholeheartedly  support  and  cosponsor 
the  amendment  introduced  by  Senators 
Armstrong  and  Matsunaga  to  lift  the 
military  pay  cap  imposed  by  Congress 
in  1972. 

The  effects  of  this  ill-advised  pay  cap 
are  evident  today  on  two  coimts.  First 
many  of  our  young  people  have  decided 
they  cannot  afford  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  Ught  of  the  huge  disparity  in 
wages  between  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees. This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
each  branch  of  the  armed  services  failed 
to  meet  its  recruiting  goal. 

Second,  those  individuals  already  in 
the  military  are  facing  severe  economic 
hardships.  This  has  resulted  in  a  precip- 
itous drop  in  reenlistment  and  a  stag- 
gering rise  in  the  number  of  military 
families  who  are  now  eligible  for  welfare. 
Today  at  least  100,000,  and  possibly  275,- 
000.  military  families  are  eligible  for 
welfare  assistance.  This  is  no  way  to  nui 
an  Army. 

Our  military  personnel  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  national  security.  Their  con- 
tribution to  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  individual  States  carmot  be  em- 
phasized enough.  Men  and  women  work- 
ing in  New  Hampshire  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  and  at  Pease  Air 
Force  Base,  are  instrumental  to  the 
State's  seacoast  economy.  Since  coming 
to  the  Senate  I  have  fought  hard  for  our 
military  personnel  but  for  too  long  these 
dedicated  men  and  women  have  been 
neglected  by  the  Congress.  Today  the 
hard  facts  are  before  us.  we  can  no 
longer  allow  our  armed  services  to  re- 
main undermaimed  and  underpaid. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  deter- 
mined that  the  continual  erosion  of  mil- 
itary compensation  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  manpower  shortage  facing  the 
volunteer  army  today.  It  is  no  wonder 
Prom  1972,  the  year  the  pay  cap  was  in- 
stituted, to  the  present,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  a  whopping  74.2  per- 
cent. Military  pay  increased  a  mere  56.2 
percent.  This  tremendous  18  percent  dif- 
ferential is  an  unheard  of  burden  to  place 
on  those  individuals  who  are  protecting 
our  country. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today  is 
by  no  means  extravagant.  It  simply  pro- 
pose to  raise  the  pay  cap  3.4  percent 
to  the  level  necessary  to  reach  wage  com- 
parability with  civilian  employees  This 
cari  be  easily  done  without  exceeding  the 
budget  guidelines  for  the  defense  func- 
Uon.  and  without  diverting  funds  from 
maintenance  or  weapons  procurement. 

Simply  stated,  this  legislation  is  a  long 
overdue  measure  to  bolster  our  military 
personnel,  strengthen  our  Armed  Forces 
and  promote  our  national  security  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
to  secure  prompt  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment.« 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Armstrong/Matsu- 
naga  amendment  to  raise  the  military 
pay  cap  from  7  percent  to  10.41  percent 
lam  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  for 
two  reasons. 

First.  I  believe  It  is  a  matter  of  fair- 


ness. I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  regular 
mihtary  compensation  has  fallen  nearly 
20  percent  behind  the  rate  of  inflation 
since  1972;  that  at  least  100,000  and 
possibly  275.000  military  faimilies  are 
eligible  for  welfare  assistance;  that  basic 
pay  for  580.000  military  people  falls  be- 
low the  Governments  minimum  wage 
for  civilian  employees;  and  that  the 
average  salary  for  enlisted  men — includ- 
ing all  allowances — is  more  than  $1,600 
less  than  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  is  necessary  for  a  family  of 
four  to  maintain  a  "lower  level"  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  although  the  incresae 
provided  by  this  amendment  will  not 
correct  all  of  these  problems,  it  is  a  be- 
ginning in  the  effort  to  correct  the  very 
real  injustice  of  the  situation. 

I  am  also  supporting  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  in  the  concept  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force.  We  are  being  told 
that  the  AVF  has  not  worked — ^we  see 
lagging  enlistments  and  shortages  of 
highly  skilled  personnel — and  now  we 
need  to  have  registration  and  perhaps 
the  draft.  One  can  almost  believe  there 
has  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to  dis- 
courage enlistments  by  making  a  career 
in  the  military  service  so  imattractive 
and  financially  impossible  for  a  young 
family  in  order  to  prove  that  the  AVF 
has  not  worked. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  prudent  from  a 
military  or  financial  standpoint  to  draft 
our  young  people,  train  them  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  then  go  through  the  exer- 
cise again  with  a  new  group  of  draftees. 

I  believe  we  can  begin  to  solve  our 
manpower  problems  by  offering  more  in- 
centives for  recruitment  and  retention, 
and  this  amendment  is  one  step  in  that 
direction.  That,  and  building  up  our  Re- 
serves would  give  us  a  far  superior  force 
than  the  draft. 

In  an  article  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  Martin  Anderson  points  out : 

If  there  ever  was  a  sudden  threat  to  our 
national  security,  any  form  of  a  military 
draft  would  be  virtually  worthless.  Even  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  young  men  and 
neatly  typed  on  computer  printouts.  It  would 
take  at  least  3  to  4  months  to  contact  them. 
Induct  them  and  hastily  train  them — If  the 
training  facilities  were  ready.  Without  ad- 
vance registration.  It  would  take  a  few  weeks 
longer.  The  end  result — with  or  without 
registration — would  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teenage  soldiers,  some  serving  reluc- 
tantly, most  with  no  experience  and  little 
training,  flooding  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
Armed  Forces  many  months  too  late. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, "Build  Up  the  Reserves.  Not  Regis- 
tration Lists"  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  ajnend- 
ment  being  offered  here  today  will  not 
solve  the  basic  problem  of  attracting  and 
keeping  quality  personnel  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  will  pay  some  few  individuals 
a  little  more,  depending  on  special  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  the  kind  of  fair, 
even-handed  approach  we  need  to  this 
problem.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  In  support  of  the  Armstrong/Mat- 
sunaga  amendment. 

The  article  follows: 


Build  Up  the  Resebves;  Not  Recistration 
Lists:  Wb  Don't  Need  Millions  op  Un- 
trained Dbaftees,  and  the  Russians 
Know  It 

(By  Martin  Anderson) 

President  Carter's  call  to  "begin  registra- 
tion" for  the  military  draft  was  obviously  a 
part  of  his  effort  to  send  the  Soviets  a  mes- 
sage about  our  concern  for  their  naked  ag- 
gression In  Afghanistan.  But  In  this  case  he 
Is  sending  Moscow  the  wrong  message. 

Carter  Is  right  In  his  belated  recognition 
of  the  potential  military  threat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  poses  to  world  peace  and  to 
our  own  security.  But  taking  down  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  young  people  of 
America  under  the  threat  of  five  years  In  Jail 
or  a  $10,000  fine  Is  a  weak  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous response. 

What  the  Soviets  would  understand  Is  a 
clear,  effective  move  to  strengthen  the  com- 
bat capability  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Registration  does  not  do  this. 
Rather.  If  enacted.  It  could  easily  lull  us  Into 
a  truly  dangerous  state  of  complacency. 

If  there  ever  was  a  sudden  threat  to  our 
national  security,  any  form  of  a  military 
draft  would  be  virtually  worthless.  Even  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  young  men  and 
young  women  neatly  typed  on  computer 
printouts.  It  would  take  at  least  three  to 
four  months  to  contact  them.  Induct  them 
and  hastily  train  them — If  the  training  fa- 
cilities were  ready.  Without  advance  regis- 
tration. It  would  take  a  few  vireeks  longer. 
The  end  result — with  or  without  registra- 
tion— ^would  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
teenage  soldiers,  some  serving  reluctantly, 
most  with  no  experience  and  little  training, 
flooding  Into  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces 
many  months  too  late. 

As  the  Defense  Manpower-  Commission 
noted  In  Its  report  to  the  president  and  the 
Congress  on  April  19,  1976:  "The  changing 
nature  of  war  and  its  technology  will  not 
allow  for  any  lengthy  period  of  time  for  na- 
tional mobilization  for  a  major  conflict. 
Thus,  the  national  security  relies  on  the 
abUlty  to  mobilize  our  reserve  forces  from  a 
peacetime  'citizen  soldiers'  status  to  a  com- 
bat-ready status  in  a  relatively  short  time." 

Wtiat  Is  vital  to  our  national  security  is 
a  large,  well-trained  reserve  force,  one  that 
Is  really  ready,  one  that  can  be  called  Into 
service  in  a  matter  of  days  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Registration  for  the  draft  would  not  do 
this,  but  it  win  do  something  else.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  seems  to  be  held  b; 
many  in  the  upper  ranks  of  government,  the 
academic  world  and  the  media  is  that  our 
all-volunteer  force  has  problems,  especially 
in  the  reserves,  and  that  the  military  draft 
win  solve  them.  Half  of  that  wisdom  is  true. 
We  have  severe  problems,  particularly  in  the 
reserves.  We  should  have  1  tnUlion  men  and 
women  In  the  active  reserves;  we  have  about 
800.000.  There  should  be  700.000  members  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve;  we  have  about 
200.000.  But  the  draft,  or  its  advance  proxy, 
registration,  will  not  solve  these  deficiencies 
In  a  timely  or  sensible  fashion. 

As  Richard  Danzig,  the  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
reserve  affairs  and  logistics,  stated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "although,  if  constantly  updated, 
peacetime  registration  would  give  us  a  ready 
list  of  people  that  we  could  call  instantly  In 
an  emergency,  I  think  our  capacity  to  call 
them  would  exceed  our  ability  to  begin  train- 
ing ...  we  would  not  be  able  to  accept  draft- 
ees within  the  first  weeks  of  an  emergency 
mobilization." 

The  danger  Is  that  so  many  people  sincerely 
believe  that  our  military  manpower  problems 
can  be  solved  by  the  draft.  If  registration 
Is  enacted,  they  will  view  this  as  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  relnstitutlon  of  the  draft,  sigh 
contentedly  and  turn  their  efforts  and  talents 
to  solving  other  problems.  The  passage  of 
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a  draft  registration  law  will  only  give  a  false 
sense  of  security  to  our  people  and  to  many 
of  our  political  leaders.  It  will  be  used  as  a 
reason  by  some,  and  as  an  excuse  by  others, 
for  not  taking  the  hard  steps  that  will 
strengthen  our  reserve  forces  to  the  point 
where  they  can  effectively  back  up  our  active 
forces. 

It  wUl  also  give  a  false  signal  to  the  So- 
viets. The  political-military  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  understands  and  respects  mUi- 
tary  power.  They  are  fully  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  mUltary  capability  of 
computer  lists  as  potential  additions  of 
young,  inexperienced  draftees  and  that  of  a 
significantly  strengthened  reserve  force.  They 
win  view  registration  more  as  a  stamping  of 
our  feet  than  as  a  shouldering  of  arms.  And 
they  wUl  act  accordingly. 
What  we  should  do  is: 

Immediately  bring  our  active  forces  up 
to  full  combat  capability.  While  our  active 
forces  are  very  close  to  their  targeted  man- 
power levels,  the  quality  of  their  weapons 
and  other  equipment — Including  tanks, 
planes  and  ships — often  falls  far  short  of  the 
niilitary  needs  of  the  1980s. 

Announce  that  from  now  on  the  reserves 
are  serious  business,  not  a  paid  routine  gam- 
bol. Anyone  staying  in  the  reserves  or  the 
National  Guard  should  fully  realize  that  In 
the  event  of  a  military  threat  to  this  coun- 
try they  will  be  called  first  to  supplement  our 
active  forces.  And  that  they  will  be  called 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  married,  have 
children  or  know  a  congressman. 

Arm  the  reserves  and  National  Guard  with 
modern  weaponry  and  other  equipment  ihat 
Is  fully  comparable  to  what  the  active  forces 
will  have. 

Take  steps  to  encourage  more  people  to 
join  the  reserves  and,  for  those  already  serv- 
ing, to  peenlist.  These  steps  should  include 
improved  recruiting  efforts,  competitive  lev- 
els of  pay,  reenlistment  bonuses  and  Im- 
proved management  of  our  current  reserve 
forces.  For  example,  current  planning  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  assumes  that  only 
70  percent  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
would  show  up  if  we  mobilize.  This  percent- 
age could  be  increased  significantly  iX  as- 
signments were  made  in  advance  and  ad- 
dresses were  kept  current.  Some  of  these  rela- 
tively simple  measures  are  now  beginning  to 
be  taken,  but  there  Is  still  vast  room  for  Im- 
provement. 

Institute  an  effective  program  of  lateral 
entry  Into  the  armed  forces  so  that  more  ni  i- 
ture  men  and  women,  from  their  late  20s 
through  their  40s,  and.  in  special  cases,  up  to 
66,  can  enlist  for  a  pertod  of  time — both  In 
the  active  forces  and  the  reserve  forces.  This 
could  provide  the  armed  forces  with  a  poten- 
tial pool  of  talented  people  that  could  be 
utilized  In  many  positions,  and  could  reduce 
their  almost  totol  reliance  on  people  coming 
up  through  the  ranks.  Further,  It  Is  the  one 
effective  way  to  ensure  that  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  military  do  not  become  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  our  society. 

And.  finally,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  address  the  nation  and  explain 
Clearly  and  comprehensively  exactly  why  he 


atlon  and  the  validity  of  the  course  of  Action 
proposed  to  deal  with  it. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  registration  law 
would  diminish  our  national  security  by  in- 
creasing the  chances  that  our  reserve  forces 
will  be  left  in  Umbo,  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  strengthen  them  the  most.  It  would  in 
time  lead  to  a  new  military  draft,  one  that 
would  almost  certainly  Include  women.  And 
it  would  call  Into  question  the  commitment 
this  nation  made  almost  a  decade  ago  when 
we  decided  to  raise  an  armed  force  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  principles  oi  freedom 
on  which  this  country  was  founded. 

If  we  really  wish  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
move  In  Afghanistan,  let  us  do  it  directly  by 
arming  and  training  a  combat-ready  active 
and  reserve  force  that  is  second  to  none.  Let's 
forget  about  making  lists. 

the  elimination  op  the  militaxt  pat  cap 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  Senate  faces  a  very  important  issue 
concerning  the  economic  plight  of  our 
military  service  man  and  woman. 

This  amendment  would  increase 
military  pay  from  the  7  percent  cap 
imposed  by  the  administration  to  the 
10.41  percent  the  President's  pay  agent 
determined  is  necessary  to  achieve 
comparability  with  the  private  civilian 
work  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  de- 
nied a  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  amend- 
ment when  it  was  proposed  to  the  De- 
fense appropriations  on  November  9, 
1979.  Today,  once  again,  we  have  seen 
an  attempt  to  deny  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  this  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  suggest  to  those  who 
seek  to  prohibit  a  vote  on  this  im- 
portant measure  that  the  American 
people,  and  in  particular,  the  service- 
men and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
are  not  being  fooled  by  this  parliamen- 
tary chicanery. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  strongly 
believes  the  Armstrong/Matsunaga 
amendment  deserves  a  vote  and  urges 
the  leadership  and  those  opposing  the 
amendment  to  allow  such  a  vote. 

THE   AMERICAN   SOLDIER 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  plight  of 
our  military  servicemen  and  women 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.  As  we  all 
know,  members  of  the  armed  services 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  Congress  to 
provide  them  with  a  just  and  fair  wage. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  have  suf- 
fered from  inflation,  but  none  so 
severely  as  those  men  and  women  who 
are  expected  to  defend  this  country  at 
all  times,  and  any  number  of  places 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  President, 
from  December  of  1972  to  1978,  the  cost 
of  living  rose  59.9  percent.  But  the  regu- 
lar   military    compensation — base    pay 


reels  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan     ^"^  allowances   for  housing   and   sub 

w  such   a   threat  to  world  peace  and  the      "  ~ 

United  States.  The  history  of  this  country's 


sistence — of  the  Armed  Forces  rose  by 
only  40.8  percent.  The  Department  of 
Labor  reports  that  even  with  the  7 
percent  pay  raise  on  October  1,  1979. 
members  of  our  armed  services  are  still 
some  19  percent  behind  the  inflation- 
ary curve. 

„  ,       -            ^„„  „  p,r-  Mr.  President.  It  is  only  fair  that  the 

iicipate  m  the  defense  of  this  country  is  to  Pay  cap  for  military  personnel  be  lifted, 

stiff'flt-  ?K™  *"""  ^"^  '"'*"  ""^  J»"  or  a  In    addition    to    this    obvious    reason, 

conv^e-'tl^!!?  °"': '***'*'^*''P  ^"^  ^»"e<*  to  ^^^^^  *^™  «ven  more  pressing,  practical 


response  to  a  call  to  arms  shows  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  turned  out  in  overwhelmlne 
numbers  when  they  felt  their  country  wu 

^.?^  ?*!.'""'  ^^'^  believed  that  our  cause 
was  just.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
this  would  not  also  be  the  case  todav.  If  the 
?.„!  T*'!  **  *="*  "^''"ce  our  citizens  to  par 


cut  on  the  men  and  women  who  defend 
our  country.  One  of  them  is  that  many 
of  our  sailors,  soldiers,  and  airmen  are 
leaving  the  service  in  droves.  In  search- 
ing  lor  an  answer  to  this  very  difficult 
question,  we  find  that  there  is  no  sim- 
ple answer.  However,  one  reason  is  very 
clear — ^we  are  not  paying  our  service 
personnel  enough,  and  we  continuously 
snipe  away  at,  or  fail  to  provide,  their 
traditional  benefits. 

Is  it  any  wonder  why  our  servicemen 
and  women  are  leaving  to  seek  a  better 
life  as  civilians? 

BUDCrr  CONSZOOATIOIf 

Mr.  President,  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  concern  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  curb  Government  spending  in 
the  fight  against  infiation.  However,  if. 
we  are  to  remain  a  strong  and  free  Na^ 
tion,  in  the  face  of  increasing  adversity 
throughout  the  world,  we  must  Insure 
the  ability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  pei^ 
form  their  peacetime  military  missions. 
Mr.  President,  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  a  decent  way  of  life 
for  members  of  our  armed  services  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  a  strong  and  free  America. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  important 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTU3.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  a  point  of  order — the  time  agree- 
ment entered  into  on  January  30,  1980, 
having  specified  clearly  that  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, to  be  the  Wamer-Nunn  amend- 
ment, would  be  in  order  on  today;  and 
that  the  agreement  not  having  specified 
that  the  Armstrong  amendment  could  b« 
offered  as  a  substitute  to  the  Schmltt 
amendment — that  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Armstrong  to  the  Schmltt  amend- 
ment under  the  given  agreement  is  not 
in  order,  because  otherwise  it  would 
mean  that,  for  the  agreement  to  be  ef- 
fectuated, and  for  Mr.  Nunn  and  "hSx. 
Warner  to  call  up  their  amendment  as  a 
substitute  to  the  Armstrong  amendment 
it  would  constitute  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  such  not 
being  in  order  in  the  Senate,  except  In 
regard  to  amendments  between  Houses, 
and  when  a  committee  offers  a  complete 
substitute  for  a  bill;  for  the  Chair  to 
rule  to  the  contrary  would  do  violence 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  prohibiting 
amendments  in  the  third  degree  except 
in  the  instances  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  one  word? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  time 
on  the  point  of  order  if  the  Chair  cares  to 
entertain  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Chair's  Indulgence,  and 
I  can  explain  very  simply  why  the  Chair 
should  not  sustain  the  point  of  order 
which  has  bucn  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Although  the  agreement,  that  is  to  say. 
the  time  agreement,  i»ovides  for  a 
Wamer-Nunn  substitute,  it  is  implicit 
that  such  an  amendment  will  be  in  order 


unvince  them  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situ-     reasons  for  not  forcing  yet  another  pay    in 


only  If  the  legislative  situation  permits, 
this  case,  the  situation  does  not  so 
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permit.  To  permit  it  would  be,  in  effect, 
to  permit  a  third-degree  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  does  not  require  that  the 
Armstrong  amendment  even  be  offered 
to  the  bill.  No  such  requirement  can  be 
implied  and,  of  course,  in  that  event,  to 
take  a  hypothetical  example,  then  there 
would  be  no  way  for  the  Wamer-Nunn 
substitute  to  be  offered. 

To  the  extent  that  the  agreement  was 
intended  by  the  makers  of  the  agreement 
to  preclude  what  I  have  done  this  after- 
noon, it  seems  to  me,  it  should  have 
provided  that  no  amendment  to  the 
fchmitt  amendment  be  in  order.  No  such 
prevision  is  contained  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  To  now  attempt  to 
interpret  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment in  that  way,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  to  require  a  tortured  reading  of  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  also  point  out 
that  when  this  same  issue  was  raised 
earlier  this  afternoon,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  put  the  issue  very  clearly,  and 
the  chairman  ruled,  I  think  with  great 
precision,  and  properly  so.  If  I  may  quote 
briefly: 

Mr.  NxjNN.  Mr.  President,  under  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  request  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do could  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
I  did  not  know  there  wsis  anything  In  the 
unanimous-consent  request  about  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  Schmltt  amendment. 

The  Presidinc  Officer.  The  agreement 
providing  for  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  did  not  necessarily  say  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  NuNN.  I  did  not  understand  the  Chair. 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer.  The  language  In 
the  order  reads,  "an  amendment  on  which 
there  shall  be  4  hours,  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado."  It  does  not  say  to 
the  bUl. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Chair  has  al- 
ready ruled  on  this  point.  It  was  my  lui- 
derstanding,  and  If  I  could  just  beg  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Chair  to  make  this 
point  crystal  clear,  it  was  not  any  intent 
of  mine  nor  is  it  my  intent  at  this 
moment  to  preclude  to  Senators  Warner 
and  NuNN  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  vote 
up  and  down  on  the  merits  of  their  prop- 
osition. I  have  twice  offered  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  to  permit 
them  to  do  so.  I  am  willing  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement  now. 

The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  avoid 
is  their  preempting  my  amendment  so 
I  do  not  get  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  my 
proposition. 

As  for  the  point  of  order,  I  think  it  Is 
clear  the  point  of  order  should  not  be 
sustained  and  should  be  overruled. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  true 
that  the  agreement  entered  into  on  Jan- 
uary 30  did  not  specify  that  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Armstrong  be  in  the  first 
degree. 

But  I  think  everyone  anticipated  that, 
in  order  for  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Warner 


to  offer  an  amoidment  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  the  Armstrong  amendment 
would  have  to  be  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree.  Because  amendments  In 
the  third  degree  are  not  in  order  In  the 
Senate  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  agreement  specifically  stated  that 
the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute  would  be  to 
the  Armstrong  amendment.  The  only 
way  that  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Nttnn  can 
offer  a  substitute  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment  is  for  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment to  be  in  the  first  degree. 

Now,  if  we  had  entered  into  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  a  pro- 
vision that  amendments  in  the  third  de- 
gree would  be  in  order,  then  they  would 
be  in  order  under  such  an  agreement  on 
tills  bill.  If  we  had  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment that  it  would  be  in  order  for  Mr. 
Armstrong  to  offer  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Schmitt,  then  he 
could  have  done  so. 

Why  the  Senate  would  specifically 
state  that  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn 
could  offer  a  substitute  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment  and  intend  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong might  offer  a  substitute  to  the 
Schmitt  amendment,  without  the  agree- 
ment having  said  so  specifically,  I  can- 
not imderstand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  parallel  construc- 
tion would  require  that  the  agreement 
state  that  Mr.  Armstrong  could  offer  his 
amendment  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Schmitt  amendment.  If  the  agreement 
had  said  that  Mr.  Schmitt  could  offer  an 
amendment,  and  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
could  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Schmitt 
amendment,  and  that  Mr.  Warner  and 
Mr.  Nunn  could  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  thus 
making  an  amendment  In  the  third  de- 
gree In  order,  the  agreement  would  have 
said  that. 

Now,  I  grant  that  there  can  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  agreement,  because  the 
agreement,  indeed,  does  not  say  that 
Mr.  Armstrong's  amendment  has  to  be 
in  the  first  degree.  It  does  not  say  that. 
I  can  understand  how  Senators  might 
say,  "Well,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  in  the 
first  degree.  It  can  be  an  amendment 
to  Mr.  ScHMiTT's  amendment,  but  that 
under  the  agreement  Mr.  Warner  and 
Mr.  Nunn  would  still  be  allowed  to  offer 
their  amendment  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment."  I  can  understand  how 
some  may  interpret  it  that  way. 

But  such  an  interpretation  allows  a 
third-degree  amendment  to  come  in 
without  the  intent  of  the  agreement 
being  such,  and  without  it  being  pre- 
cisely stated  as  such.  And  this  will  do 
violence  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
violence  to  time  agreements  in  the 
future. 

I  happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  Arm- 
strong amendment.  But  if  I  were  not 
opposed  to  it,  this  agreement  being  as  it 
is,  I  would  take  the  same  position  that 
I  take  here  now. 

I  appeal  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  pull  his  amendment 


back  and  offer  it  as  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree,  let  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Nunn  offer  their  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute therefor  in  the  second  degree.  Be- 
cause, in  any  event,  if  my  point  of  order 
were  not  to  be  sustained  by  the  Chair 
and/or  the  Senate,  then,  ipso  facto,  there 
is  no  way  under  that  agreement  of  deny- 
ing Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  their  amendment  to 
Mr.  Armstrong's  amendment.  Because 
the  agreement  lays  it  out  in  black  and 
white. 

And  so  the  order  of  precedence  in 
voting  still  would  be  first  on  the  Wamer- 
Nunn  substitute  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment  to  the  Schmitt  amendment. 
The  vote  would  still  come  first  on  the 
Wamer-Nunn  substitute. 

That  being  the  case,  and  it  being  the 
desire  of  the  distinguished  Senator  irom 
Colorado — by  way  of  explanation  as  to 
wiiy  he  has  resorted  to  the  procedure  of 
offering  his  amendment  to  the  Schmitt 
amendment — to  shut  out  the  Wamer- 
Nunn  amendment  so  as  to  first  get  a 
vote  on  his  amendment.  But  if  the  War- 
ner-Nunn  substitute  still  comes  in  as  an 
amendment  in  the  third  degree,  he  not 
only  does  not  succeed  in  his  effort  to  have 
a  vote  occur  first  on  his  amendment,  but 
he  also  does  violence  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate — not  by  intent,  but  in  effect — 
because  it  will  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  Senate  pre- 
cluding amendments  in  the  third  degree. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator,  rather  than 
do  this  violence  to  the  rules — granted 
that  there  might  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  interpreting  the  agreement — 
I  would  urge  the  Senator  to  pull  back  his 
amendment  and  let  us  go  about  It  in  the 
usual  fashion,  letting  Mr.  Warner  and 
Mr.  NimN  offer  their  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  as  a  substitute.  They  will 
get  a  vote  on  it  flrst  anyway.  A  tabling 
motion  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  can 
vote  for  the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute  or 
can  vote  against  it. 

But  if  the  Senator  pursues  the  route 
he  now  takes,  and  if  my  point  of  order 
should  fail,  then  he  has  not  gained  any- 
thing by  way  of  getting  a  vote  on  his 
amendment  prior  to  a  vote,  one  way  or 
the  other,  on  the  Wamer-Nunn  substi- 
tute. He  fails  in  his  effort  to  get  the  first 
vote  and  the  Senate  does  violence  to  its 
rules  and  precedents  denying  amend- 
ments in  the  third  degree. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  persuaded 
by  my  argument  and  pull  his  amend- 
ment down  and  then  offer  it  again  as  an 
amendment  in  the  flrst  degree  as  soon 
as  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Schmitt  has 
been  agreed  to. 

I  understand  the  managers  of  the  bill 
were  ready  this  morning  to  accept  the 
Schmitt  amendment.  Once  that  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  could  offer  his  amendment,  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn  could  offer  their 
amendment  as  a  substitute,  and  we 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  injury 
to  the  Standing  Rules  and  precedents  of 
the  Senate,  which  prohibit  third-degree 
amendments. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  will  remind  Senators  that  there 
is  no  debate  permitted  on  the  point  of 
order,  imless  it  is  submitted  imder  the 
previous  agreement. 

For  the  Chair's  own  edification,  we 
have  permitted  some  debate.  The  Sen- 
ate proceed  for  another  3  minutes,  and 
then  the  Chair  will  rule. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Chair's  indulgence.  I  im- 
derstand perfectly  that  I  am  proceeding 
only  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  at  no  time  have  I  sought 
to  preclude,  and  I  do  not  now  seek  to 
preclude,  the  vote  on  the  Wamer-Nimn 
substitute. 

The  majority  leader  has  suggested 
that  perhaps  I  would  consent  to  offering 
my  amendment  as  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree.  I  would  so  agree,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  I  did  not  subject  myself 
to  preemption  by  a  second  degree  War- 
ner-Nunn  substitute. 

We  can  compromise  this  issue  very 
easily,  and  that  is  to  let  both  be  voted 
on  as  flrst  degree  amendments,  or,  if  one 
or  the  other  must  be  a  substitute,  how 
would  it  be  if  we  let  Messrs.  Warner  and 
Nunn  offer  their  amendment  and  let  me 
offer  mine  as  a  second  degree  substitute, 
thereby  finessing  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation? 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  Senators  to  ar- 
gue that  the  only  way  to  resolve  this  is 
for  me  to  concede  and  to  give  up  thi 
rights  which  I  have  under  the  rules  and 
the  established  traditions  of  the  Senate 
is  wrong.  And  for  reasons  which  I  have 
explained  earlier  in  the  day,  out  of  loy- 
alty to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  service 
personnel  whose  interests  arc  affected  by 
this,  I  cannot  conscientiously  do  so,  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  accommodate 
the  majority  leader. 

I  will  also  restate  the  parliamentary 
situation  as  I  see  it.  Although  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  provides  for 
a  Wamer-Nunn  substitute,  it  is  implicit 
that  such  an  amendment  is  in  order  only 
if  the  legislative  situation  permits.  In  my 
judgment,  under  the  rules  and  imder  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  sit- 
uation does  not  so  permit. 

And  if  the  point  of  order  offered  now 
by  the  majority  leader  were  to  be  sus- 
tained, then,  under  his  interpretation, 
the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute  would  still 
not  be  in  order,  unless  I  reoffered  my 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  the  first  degree. 

So  I  am  hopeful,  both  on  a  practical, 
substantive  ground,  and  also  from  a  par- 
liamentary standpoint,  that  the  Chair 
will  reaffirm  its  ruling  of  earlier  In  the 
day  that  the  amendment  is  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  now  ready  to  rule. 

Even  though  the  Chair  said  earlier, 
in  response  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
that  the  pending  amendment  was  in 
order  as  either  a  flrst-  or  second-degree 
amendment   under  the  agreement,  the 


Chair  has  now  had  more  time  to  pcmder 
the  question,  and  while  he  agrees  with 
the  prior  interpretation  of  the  bare  lan- 
guage of  the  agreement,  he  feels  that  the 
least  violence  would  be  done  to  the  Sen- 
ate precedents  by  sustaining  the  point  of 
order  because  of  the  third-degree  factor, 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  all  time 
having  been  yielded  back  on  the  Schmitt 
amendment — I  do  not  believe  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered — we  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  ac- 
cept the  Schmitt  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  understand  that  after  the  acceptance 
of  the  Schmitt  amendment  it  would  be 
in  order  for  me  to  resubmit  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga  amendment  as  a  first- 
degree  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie 
Senator  is  correct.  There  will  be  no  addi- 
tional time  for  debate,  but  the  Senator 
can  submit  his  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    9S8 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  comparability 
pay  of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  the  President's  alternative  pay 
plan) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  I  do  so 
fully  realizing  that  Senators  may  be  fac- 
ing another  2  hours  of  debate  on  this 
issue. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr.    Asm- 
strong)   proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  958. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
any  pay  grade  with  respect  to  which  an  ad- 
justment was  made  for  the  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1978,  under 
section  1009  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  increased,  effective  for  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1980, 
to  the  rate  for  such  pay  grade  which  would 
have  been  payable  by  reason  of  such  adjust- 
ment if  the  President  had  not  submitted  an 
alternative  pay  plan  under  section  6305 (c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
such  adjustment. 


(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any 
pay  grade  the  rate  for  which  is  limited  by 
the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  101(c)  of  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  Resolution  making  continu- 
ing approprUtions  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
12,  1979. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  those  who  would  like  to  hear  4 
more  hours  on  this  amendment,  I  would 
be  glad  to  meet  with  them  privately,  or 
they  may  stay  for  the  2  hours  of  debate 
on  the  general  subject  which  ensues  un- 
der the  time  agreement  if  Messrs. 
Warner  and  Nunn  decide  to  offer  their 
amendment  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  has  all  time 
been  consumed  on  the  Armstrong 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  consumed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered  but  in  a  different  ver- 
sion. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  seccmd?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1B4T      TO      UP      AMENDUXNT 
NO.    9SS 

(Purpose:  To  increase  certain  items  of  com- 
pensation for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  state  the  Warner  substitute, 
which  I  now  call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  EzoN,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  Mathias  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1647  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  "Viz:"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"flight    pat    for    enlisted    crew    MEMBDIS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  301  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  hazardous  duty  pay. 
is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '(1),  (2),  or  (3)*  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•(2)  or  (3)'; 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c), 
(d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  subsections  (d),  (e), 
(f),  and  (g).  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  a  new  subsection  (c) 
as  follows: 

"■(c)  For  the  performance  of  the  hazard- 
ous duty  described  in  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  a  member  Is  en- 
titled to  monthly  incentive  pay  as  follows: 
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Vears  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


2  or 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

" "Pay  trade 

less 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

E-9 

J131 

$131 

$131 

J131 

$131 

$131 

$131 

E-«. 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

E-7 

100 

106 

106 

106 

113 

119 

131 

£-« 

88 

94 

94 

100 

106 

113 

119 

E-5 

75 

88 

88 

100 

100 

106 

113 

E-4 

69 

81 

81 

88 

94 

100 

100 

E-J 

69 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

1-2 

63 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

E-1.. 

63 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

E-4  under  4  months 

63  . 

Aviation  cadets 

63  . 

Pay  grade 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

Over   Over   Over   Over   Over   Over    Over 
12     14     16     18    22     26     30 


E-9 $131  $131  $131  $131  $131  $131 

E-8 131  131  131  131  131  131 

E-7 131  131  131  131  131  131 

E-6 119  125  125  125  125  125 

E-5 119  119  119  119  119  119 

E-4 100  100  100  100  100  100 

E-3 75  75  75  75  75  75 

E-2 7S  75  75  75  75  75 

E-1 69  69  69  69  69  69 


$131 
131 
131 
125 
119 
100 

75 

75 

69- : 


and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '(b)  or  (c) '  In  tihe  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (g),  as  redesignated 
by  clause  (2),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•(b).  (c).  or  (d)'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  flight 
incentive  pay  payable  for  periods  beginning 
after  December  31.  1979. 

"njCHT   PAT    FOR   OFFICERS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  tables  In  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 301a(b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  aviation  career  Incentive  pay,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'PlMse  I 

Years  of  aviation  service  (including 
"  'Monthly  rate:  flight  training)  as  an  officer: 

$125 2orless. 

$156 Over2. 

$l<8 Over  3. 

$206 Over4. 

$306 Overs. 

'"Phased 

Years   of   service   as   an   officer   as 
"  'Monthly  rate:  computed  under  section  205: 

$281 Over  18. 

$2S6 Over20. 

$231 Over  22. 

$206 ,..        Over  24  but  not  over  25'. 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  In  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 301a(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$160'  and  '$165'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '$200'  and  '$206'.  respectively. 

"(c)  The  table  In  clause  (2)  of  section  301 
a(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Monthly  rate:  Years  of  aviation  service  as  an  officer: 

$125 2orless. 

$138 Over  2. 

$2S0 Overs'. 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  aviation 
career  Incentive  pay  payable  for  periods  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1979. 

"CARKZX  SZA  PAT  FOR  ENUS'TED  MEMBERS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  305a(b)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  career  sea 
pay.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  For  sea  duty  performed  after  Decem- 
ber  31,  1979.  the  monthly  rates  for  sneclal  pay 
under  subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 

"  'Years  of  sea  duty: 

Monthly 

Oyer  3 ^^9 

Over  5 40 

Over  7 IIIIIII"""!      02 

Over  9 gg 

Over  10 •*■ 

Over  11 g0 

Over  12 "I""""  118'. 

"(b)  Section  804(a)  (2)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
1979  (Public  Law  96-485)  Is  repealed. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  career  sea 
pay  payable  for  periods  beginning  after 
December  31, 1979. 


"extension  of  period  ditring  which  re- 
enustment  bonuses  mat  be  paid 

"Sec.  9.  Section  308(a)(1)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  reenllstment 
bonuses,  Is  amended — 

■(1)  by  striking  out  'ten'  In  clause  (A) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'fourteen';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'twelve'  In  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'six- 
teen'. 

"station  HOUSING  ALLOWANCE 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'(1)'  after  the  subsection  designation  *(a)' 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcHlow- 
tng  new  paragraph : 

'"(2)  Under  uniform  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  sta- 
tion housing  allowance  may  be  paid  to  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  assigned 
to  duty  In  any  area  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept Alaska  and  Hawaii,  whenever  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  average  cost  In  such  area  for 
housing  for  members  of  the  uniform  services 
serving  In  the  same  or  equivalent  grade  as 
such  member  exceeds  by  more  than  16  per- 
cent the  amount  of  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  of  such  member.'. 

"(b)  The  catchllne  of  section  403  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '5  403.  Basic  allowance  for  quarters;  station 
housing  allowance'. 

"(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  7  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  403 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"  '403.  Basic  allowance  for  quarters,  station 
housing  allowance.'. 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  periods 
after  December  31,  1979,  for  which  basic 
allowances  for  quarters  are  payable. 

"TRAVEL    AND    TRANSPORTATION     ALLOWANCES 

"Sec  11.  (a)  Section  404(d)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  travel  and 
transportation  allowances.  Is  amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'that  Is  not  more  than 
7  cents  a  mile  based  on"  In  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'per  mile  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned  multiplied  by 
the';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'of  not  more  than  10 
cents  a  mile  based  on'  in  clause  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'at  a  rate  per  mile 
prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned 
multiplied  by  the'. 

"(b)  Section  411(b)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  travel  and  transportation  allowances,  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'first-class  transporta- 
tion. Including  sleeping  accommodations.'  In 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "com- 
mon carrier  transportation'; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  'and  designating  areas  as 
high  cost  areas'  after  'rates'  In  clause  (2); 
andi 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'first-class  transporta- 
tion. Including  sleeping  accommodations 
and  current  economic  data  on  the  cost  of 


subsistence.  Including  lodging  and  other 
necessary  incidental  expenses  relating  there- 
to, when  prescribing  mileage  rates'  in  clause 
(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'transporta- 
tion and  current  economic  data  on  the  cost 
of  subsistence.  Including  lodging  and  other 
necessary  incidental  expenses  relating  there- 
to, when  prescribing  mileage  allowances'. 

"  (c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  travel  and 
transportation  performed  after  December  31, 
1979. 

"STABILIZATION  OF  PAT  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  PREVIOUSLT 
SERVED  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  OR  WARRANT 
OFFICERS 

"SEC.  12.  (a)(1)  Section  907  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  enlisted  members  appointed  as 
officers.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'S  907.  Pay  and  allowances  stabilized: 
former  enlisted  members  and 
warrant  officers 

"  '(a)  An  enlisted  member  who  accepts  an 
appointment  as  an  officer  shall,  for  service  as 
an  officer,  be  paid  the  greater  of — 

"  '(1)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  as  an  officer;  or 

"  '(2)  the  ftay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  If  he  were  In  his  last  en- 
listed grade  before  appointment  as  an  officer. 

'"(b)  A  warrant  officer  who  accepts  an  ap- 
pointment as  an  officer  shall,  for  service  as  a 
commissioned  officer,  be  paid  the  greater  of — 

"  '(1)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  as  a  commissioned  officer; 

"  '(2)  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  If  he  were  In  his  last  war- 
rant officer  grade  before  appointment  as  a 
commissioned  officer;  or 

'"(3)  the  pay  all  allowances  to  which,  be- 
fore his  appointment  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer, he  was  entitled  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  this  section. 

"'(c)  For  the  purposes  of  a  former  grade 
Include — 

'"(1)  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  former 
grade  Include — 

"'(A)  subject  to  subsection  (d),  special 
and  Incentive  pays  under  chapter  6  of  this 
title;  and 

'"(B)  subject  to  subsection  (e),  allow- 
ances under  chapter  7  of  this  title;  and 

"  '(2)  the  rate  of  pay  and  allowances  of  a 
former  grade  Is  that  to  which  the  member 
would  have  been  entitled  had  he  remained  in 
his  former  grade  and  continued  to  receive  the 
Increases  in  pay  and  allowances  author- 
ized for  that  grade,  based  upon  time  In  grade 
and  years  of  service,  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title. 

"•(d)  Proficiency  pay  under  section  307  of 
this  title.  Incentive  pay  under  section  301  of 
this  title  for  hazardous  duty,  and  special  pay 
under  sections  301  through  305  of  this  title 
for  diving  duty,  sea  duty,  and  duty  at  certain 
places  may  be  considered  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  t>  former 
grade  only  so  long  as  the  member  continues 
to  perform  the  duty  and  would  otherwise  be 
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eligible   to  receive  that  pay  In  his  former 
grade. 

"'(e)  Clothing  allowance  under  section  418 
of  this  title  may  not  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  pay  and  allowances  In 
a  former  grade  If  the  officer  is  entitled  to  a 
uniform  allowance  under  section  415  of  this 
title.'. 

••(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  17  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
907  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  '907.  Pay  and  allowances  stabilized :  former 
enlisted  members  and  warrant  offi- 
cers.'. 

"(b)  Section  203  of  such  title,  relating  to 
rates  of  pay  for  members  of  uniformed  serv- 
ices, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  The  basic  pay  of  commissioned 
officers  In  pay  grades  O-l,  0-2,  and  0-3  who 
are  credited  with  over  four  years'  active 
service  as  warrant  officers  shall  be  computed 
In  the  same  manner  as  commissioned  officers 
in  the  same  pay  grades  who  have  been 
credited  with  over  four  years'  active  service 
as  enlisted  members.'. 

••(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  vrith  respect  to  periods, 
for  which  pay  and  allowances  are  payable, 
which  begin  alter  the  month  in  which  this 
section  is  enacted. 

"INCREASE  IN  BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
SUBSISTENCE 

'•Sec  13.  Effective  January  1, 1980,  the  rates 
Of  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  author- 
ized by  section  402  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (as  prescribed 
by  the  President  under  section  1009  of  such 
title),  are  increased  by  10  per  centum.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  There  is 
a  limitation  of  2  hours'  time  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

THE   NEED  TO   RESPOND  TO  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE 
ALL-VOLUNTEER    FORCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  here  today  about  the  serious 
problems  facing  the  all-volunteer  force. 
We  face  shortfalls  in  recruitment  goals. 
Equally  disturbing,  there  is  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  retention  rate  of  qualified 
personnel.  With  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment used  in  the  Armed  Forces  today, 
trained,  experienced  personnel  are  es- 
sential. There  are  some  areas  where  the 
shortages  are  acute  such  as  the  lack  of 
adequate  personnel  to  man  our  naval 
vessels.  The  insufficient  levels  of  man- 
power make  the  difficult  jobs  of  today's 
military  even  more  so. 

The  problem  of  attracting  and  keep- 
ing people  in  the  military  stems  in  large 
part  from  the  perception  that  promises 
made  at  the  time  of  recruitment  are  not 
being  kept;  from  the  perception  that 
benefits  are  continuing  to  erode;  and 
from  the  preception  that,  frankly,  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  feel  they  could 
do  better  elsewhere. 

We  need  to  confront  these  concerns  if 
we  are  to  have  an  effective  military 
force.  I  think  that  the  debate  today 
shows  that  we  are  responding.  The  key 
question  is  how  to  recruit  and  retain 
qualified  personnel  for  our  armed  serv- 
ices. We  must  acknowledge  that  mili- 
tary personnel  face  problems  that  are 
not  found  in  other  careers.  The  demands 


of  the  job  are  in  certain  respects  unique 
and  we  must  recognize  this  fact.  Hours 
are  long.  And  there  are  often  lengthy 
periods  of  separation  from  family.  There 
is  a  strong  sense  that  the  critical  serv- 
ices the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Force  are  performing  are  unappreciated 
by  the  American  public.  Military  per- 
sonnel are  required  to  move  frequently. 
Often  moving  expenses  do  not  cover  the 
cost  of  the  move.  A  financial  strain  is 
placed  on  them  on  top  of  the  emotional 
and  physical  strain  that  moving  nor- 
mally entails.  In  addition,  military  per- 
sonnel are  required  to  move  to  high-cost 
areas  which  their  basic  allowances  for 
living  do  not  cover.  These  are  some  of 
the  complaints  expressed  most  fre- 
quently by  my  constituents. 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
solve the  problems  by  "quick  fixes"  and 
half  measures.  A  blanket,  across-the- 
board,  3.4-percent  pay  increase  would 
not  resolve  these  problems.  I  do  not  think 
that  just  throwing  money  in  the  general 
direction  of  military  personnel — partic- 
ularly in  a  3.4-percent  increase  across 
the  board  when  inflation  is  running 
about  13  percent — will  be  a  real  incen- 
tive to  prospective  recruits  or  to  people 
who  are  making  a  decision  whether  to 
stay  in  the  military.  It  will  not  keep  our 
pilots  or  experienced  personnel  in  the 
services.  We  must  insure  that  proposals 
truly  remedy  the  most  urgent  problems. 
For  that  reason,  I  support  the  Nunn- 
Warner  amendment. 

We  must  focus  on  specific  Issues.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  proposed  by  my 
able  colleagues,  Senators  Nunn  and 
Warner,  does  just  this.  Their  amend- 
ment will  for  the  first  time  provide  a 
cost-of-living  allowance  for  military 
members  living  in  the  high-cost  areas  of 
the  continental  United  States.  It  will  in- 
crease the  rate  of  reimbursement  for 
moving  expenses.  It  also  will  address 
specific  problems  of  retention  in  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  by  increasing  flight  pay 
by  25  percent  and  by  increasing  and  ac- 
celerating sea  pay.  These  are  specific 
concrete  measures  which  will  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

Thus,  I  support  the  Nunn-Wamer 
amendment  to  H.R.  5168.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction  of  assur- 
ing the  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  that  we  mean  to  keep  the  com- 
mitments made  to  them.  And  it  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  doing  our  utmost  to  make 
the  All- Volunteer  Force  work.  We  need 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  entire  frame- 
work of  the  pay  and  compensation  sys- 
tem. I  will  continue  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  see  to  it  that 
the  needs  of  our  military  personnel  are 
met  properly.  This  will  insure  that  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  are  met  as  well. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas)  be  added 

as  a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 

said  earlier  that  I  could  support  either 

one  of  these  amendments.  Because  the 


Wamer-Nunn  amendment  does  take 
care  of  important  parts  that  were  left 
out  of  the  Armstrong  amendment,  I  ask 
that  I  be  included  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Wamer-Nunn  pro- 
ponents, we  have  been  debating  this  for 
about  4  V2  or  5  hours  today.  I  believe  the 
merits  have  been  thoroughly  discussed. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  Irc»n 
Colorado  would  like  to  spend  some  time 
discussing  the  merits  further,  and  I 
would  not  yield  back  my  time  without  an 
accommodation  from  him.  But  to  accom- 
modate the  Senate,  when  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  completes  his  re- 
marks, I  will  be  glad  to  briefly  sum- 
marize, the  Senator  from  Virginia 
briefly  summarize,  and  be  prepared  to 
ask  for  a  vote.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  substitute^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG.   I   did   not   quite 
hear  what  the  Senator  said.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  2  hours  are  available  for  debate, 
evenly  divided. 
Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
suggestion  that  we  dispose  of  it  more 
quickly  than  that? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  was  my  suggestion  that 
In  fact  we  have  been  debating  the  merits 
of  both  of  these  proposals  this  afternoon, 
and  we  should  try  to  wrap  it  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  accommodate  the 
Senate  and  come  to  a  vote.  It  is  up  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  He  has  1  hour 
and  we  have  1  hour. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  endorse  that  In 
general  principle.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
the  proponents  take  a  few  minutes  and 
state  the  contents  of  it  and  state  why 
they  feel  it  is  better  than  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  imder  discussion 
for  the  last  3  hours.  I  have  one  or  two 
speakers  who  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  comparison  of  the  two  amend- 
ments. While  I  will  not  comment 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  is  not 
my  intent  to  drag  it  out. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute 
amendment.  This  amendment  reflects 
the  combined  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
after  hearings,  the  witnesses  being  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Personnel, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  each  of  the  service  chiefs. 

It  is  the  majority  opinion  of  those 
witnesses  that  the  No.  1  problem  facing 
the  U.S.  military  today  is  retention  In 
the  career  force.  Consequently,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  carefully 
drew  up  a  piece  of  legislation  aimed  di- 
rectly at  stemming  the  retention  drain 
from  the  Armed  Forces  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  highest  re- 
sp>ect  and  regard  for  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished    Senator   from   Colorado. 
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But  during  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tions in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  it 
was  made  eminently  clear  that  the 
Armstrong  proposal  not  only  did  not 
address  the  question  of  retention  as  pre- 
cisely as  the  Nunn- Warner  proposal,  but 
that  it  sidesteps  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  compensation  of  the  civilian  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  statute  by 
which  pay  increases  for  civilian  and 
military  employees  is  provided,  and  it  is 
clear  under  that  law  that  when  the  vari- 
ous pay  agents  meet,  they  make  a  recom- 
m«idation  to  the  President  and  the 
President  then  has  the  option  to  accept 
the  recommendation  or  to  propose  an 
alternative.  In  this  instance,  he  proposed 
a  pay  cap  alternative  of  7  percent,  there- 
by denying  both  civilian  and  military  the 
additional  pay  of  3.41  percent. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  Armstrong  pro- 
posal would  clearly  favor  one  class  over 
the  other.  While  there  may  be  justifica- 
tion for  so  favoring  one  class;  namely, 
the  military,  over  the  civilians,  I  want 
each  and  every  Senator  to  know  that  he 
will  have  to  answer  to  his  constituents, 
the  civilian  employees,  and  give  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  they  are  not  given 
equal  and  like  treatment  as  that  given 
to  the  members  of  the  armed  services. 

It  is  for  these  two,  combined  reasons; 
namely,  that  we  do  not  wish  at  this  time, 
without  careful  deliberation  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  and  committee  action,  to 
deprive  civilian  employees  of  an  increase 
in  compensation  while  granting  an 
across-the-board  increase  to  military 
personnel;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  the 
combined  judgment  of  the  very  persons 
responsible  for  the  Armed  Forces; 
namely,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  military 
chiefs — the  proposal  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee;  namely,  the 
Wamer-Nunn  substitute  amendment — Is 
the  one  that  they  favor.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  pending  measure,  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  issues  to  which  the  opponents  of 
the  military  pay  raise  amendment,  which 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  I  have  brought 
to  the  floor,  have  insisted  on  bringing 
into  perspective— that  is,  the  issue  which 
they  have  insisted  that  we  now  join- 
is  an  either/or  choice  between  a  serfes 
of  special  incentive  bonuses,  reenlist- 
ment  pay,  flight  pay,  sea  pay,  and  so 
on— in  lieu  of  implementing  that  portion 
of  the  present  law  which  provides  for  a 
cost-of-living  pay  increase  for  military 
personnel. 

I  very  much  regret  that  thev  have  in- 
sisted, despite  niunerous  opportunities  to 
permit  a  vote  on  both  issues,  on  forcing 
the  Senate  to  an  either/or  choice.  I  think 
this  is  shortsighted  for  many  re«»sons.  In 
fact,  I  would  suggest  that,  ultimately, 
they  will  not  prevail  in  having  an  either/ 
or  choice.  I  hope  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  believe  that,  at  the  right  time,  when  we 
move  to  table  the  Nunn-Wamer  substi- 
tute, we  are  going^to  h^ive  enough  votes 
to  table  it  and  then  to  go  ahead  and  pass 


the  Armstrong-Matsimaga  amendment 
to  keep  faith  with  the  Nation's  military 
personnel.  If  that  happens,  I  say  to  my 
friends,  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Virginia  and  Georgia,  that  I  should  like 
to  be  among  the  cosponsors  who  bring 
their  amendment  back  as  a  separate 
issue. 

It  is  most  perplexing  to  me  that  they 
have  insisted  on  bringing  their  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  in  a  way  that  attempts 
to  preempt  the  amendment  which  Sen- 
ator Matsunaga  and  I  have  ofifered.  I 
understand,  and  I  appreciate — indeed,  I 
respect — the  point  of  view  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  says  we 
just  cannot  have  both  of  these,  that  the 
dollars  are  just  too  big.  too  overwhelm- 
ing, somebody  would  veto  it.  the  House 
would  not  go  along,  and  so  on.  In  my 
opinion,  both  of  these  packages  are  well 
justified. 

Certainly,  a  modest  pay  increase  to 
partially  offset  the  nearly  20  percent  re- 
duction in  after-inflation  compensation 
paid  to  military  personnel— 3  percent  is 
all  we  are  trying  to  restore — is  well  justi- 
fied. How  can  anybody  argue  in  this  day 
and  age  that  many  of  the  things  which 
are  represented  in  the  Wamer-Nunn 
substitute  are  also  not  well  justified?  In 
my  opinion,  they  clearly  are.  That  is  why 
I  am  for  it.  But  I  think  it  is  terribly 
shortsighted  to  force  us  to  make  this  kind 
of  choice.  I  hope  that,  however  this  vote 
turns  out.  whichever  of  these  proposals 
goes  forward— and  I  think  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
proposal — we  can  regroup  and  send  the 
other  proposal  forward,  too. 

Earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  submitted  for  the 
Record,  a  report  by  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Melvin  Laird.  I  pointed 
out  at  the  time  that  what  Mr.  Laird  says 
is  necessary  in  terms  of  military  per- 
sonnel goes  far  beyond  the  sum  total  of 
either  of  these  amendments  or  both, 
combined.  He  says  that  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  making  the  volunteer  force 
work,  we  have  to  pay  more,  we  have  to 
have  more  benefits.  He  goes  a  lot  farther 
than  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  pre- 
dict that,  however  we  go  tonight,  we  are 
eventually  going  to  go  well  beyond  the 
sum  total  of  these  areas. 

I  was  impressed,  at  the  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  that  the  chiefs  them- 
selves, the  personnel  chiefs  of  the  Armed 
Services,  clearly  wanted  what  is  in  both 
these  proposals,  clearly  think  it  is  well 
justified,  clearly  think  it  is  imperative 
in  order  to  stop  the  hemorrhaging  of 
personnel  in  the  officer  and  enlisted 
ranks,  in  order  to  get  the  second-term 
reenlistments,  and  in  order  to  attract  the 
recruits. 

I  really  must  say  that  I  find  it  perplex- 
ing in  the  extreme  that  my  colleagues 
would  insist  on  portraying  this  as  a 
choice.  In  fact,  I  would  have  very  much 
preferred  that  they  had  come  forward 
with  a  proposition  such  as  that  originally 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  which  was  a  package  of 
some  pay  increases  and  some  special 
bonus  pay.  I  think  that  made  some  sense. 
I  think  it  still  makes  some  sense.  But,  in- 
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stead,  by  a  narrow  vote,  as  I  understand 
it — by  a  vote,  I  am  told,  of  eight  to  nine — 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  decided, 
instead,  to  endorse  another  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  that  is  a  choice  which,  while  a 
proper  one  for  the  committee  to  make, 
is  not  going  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  service 
men  and  women  around  the  world  who 
are  looking  to  this  Congress  to  protect 
them. 

I  pointed  out  before,  Mr.  President, 
in  consideration  of  this  whole  military 
pay  issue,  that  service  men  and  women 
cannot  and  should  not  form  labor  or- 
ganizations. They  cannot  go  on  strike 
and  we  should  never  permit  them  to  do 
so.  These  people  cannot  quit  their  jobs 
because,  in  most  instances,  they  are  en- 
listed for  definite  terms  of  service.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  bring  people 
into  the  service  of  the  country  under 
those  terms  and  conditions,  we  have  a 
very  special  responsibility  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  look  out  for  their  well-being  and 
to  be  more  concerned  about  their  wel- 
fare, their  pay.  their  perquisites,  their 
career  opportunities,  their  educational 
benefits,  their  retirement,  their  career 
opportunities,  and  their  status  than  even 
they  are  themselves. 

I  say  to  my  friends,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  also  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  who,  I  notice, 
is  on  the  floor,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  offer  specific  amendments  in  every 
one  of  these  areas  of  concern  to  military 
personnel.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  them 
tonight.  The  only  one  I  am  offering  to- 
night has  to  do  with  implementing  a 
portion  of  the  Pay  Comparability  Act. 
But  in  time.  I  shall  be  offering  amend- 
ments affecting  their  pay  opportunities, 
their  career  opportunities,  their  retire- 
ment benefits,  their  status,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things,  because  I  care  about  those 
people  who  are  serving  their  country 
with  such  distinction  and  often  with 
such  great  sacrifice  to  themselves.  I  care 
for  their  worth  and  value  as  human 
beings,  and  I  care  for  what  the  morale 
and  esprit  of  our  military  servicemen 
mean  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  we  are  faced 
with  this  choice,  but  we  are  faced  with  It. 
The  only  choice  we  have  tonight  is,  are 
we  going  to  be  for  a  package  of  selective 
pay  and  bonuses  or  are  we  going  to  be  for 
the  Armstrong-Matsunaga  pay  proposal? 
I  should  like  to  tell  exactly  whv.  now  that 
we  are  forced  to  make  that  choice,  Sen- 
ators ought  to  be  for  the  pay  increase 
suggested  by  Senator  Matsunaga  and  my- 
self and  a  number  of  others  and  not  for 
the  substitute.  I  should  like  to  begin  by 
reading  a  message  sent  to  me  by  the  Air 
Force  Sergeants  Association,  which  was 
handed  to  me  and  came  to  my  attention 
for  the  first  time  just  a  couple  of  hours 
ago.  It  comes  to  me  on  the  APSA  sta- 
tionery over  the  signature  of  Donald  L. 
Harlow,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air 
Force,  retired,  deputv  executive  director 
of  the  AFSA.  It  is  addressed  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  share  it  in  the  hope 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will  take 
it  to  heart. 
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To:  All  Members  of  the  Senate: 

The  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed  serv- 
ices are  unaware  of  the  Warner  proposal  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Armstrong/ Matsunaga 
3.4  percent  pay  proposal.  The  anticipation  of 
receipt  of  the  increased  pay.  effective  1  Jan- 
uary 1980,  Is  paramount  among  all  enlisted 
men  and  women. 

Unfortunately,  Senator  Warner's  and  Sen- 
ator Nunn's  alternative  is  a  few  years  late  in 
retaining  the  highly  qualified  technicians 
and  mid-level  supervisors  so  desperately 
needed  during  the  build-up  of  our  defense 
forces. 

The  proposed  increase  in  supplemental 
housing  allowance  will  be  of  little  benefit 
with  the  cost  of  rentals  going  up  with  the 
corresponding  rate  of  inflation. 

The  increased  reimbursement  of  mileage 
for  travel,  in  a  permanent  change  of  station 
allowance,  will  also  affect  few  enlisted  people, 
as  such  movement  on  an  individual  basis  is 
minimal. 

The  Increase  of  flight  pay  by  25  percent  is 
also  ludicrous  in  view  o^  such  pay  for  en- 
listed aircrew  members  not  being  changed 
for  some  25  years. 

If  anyone  considers  the  draft  to  be  the 
answer  to  our  manpower  problem  in  the 
armed  services,  may  I  point  out  that  such  a 
draft  will  undoubtedly  acquire  sufBclent 
quantity  of  people  while  the  quality  wlU 
suffer  significantly. 

I  am  confident  that  no  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  wants  to  play  politics 
with  the  security  of  our  Nation.  On  behalf  of 
the  144,000  members  of  our  association  and 
their  dependents,  I  would  urge  you  to  vote 
for  the  Armstrong/Matsunaga  3.4  percent  pay 
increase  for  our  active  duty  military  people. 
Donald  I.  Harlow.  CMSAP.  Ret., 

Deputy  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  I  can  add 
to  what  the  sergeant  summed  up  so  elo- 
quently and  so  well. 

I  am  hopeful  before  I  go  into  a  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  two  proposals 
that  even  now  the  sponsors  of  this  sub- 
stitute would  be  disposed  to  permit  a  vote 
to  occur  on  both,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent they  could  still  do  that. 

They  are  forcing  us  to  make  a  choice, 
and  it  is  one  in  my  judgment  in  their  best 
interests,  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Senate,  and  certainly  not  of  America's 
fighting  men  and  women. 

Let  me  be  specific. 

The  Wamer-Nunn  substitute  fails  to 
address  the  core  of  the  recruitment/re- 
tention problem :  the  fact  that  a  service- 
man's monthly  pay  is  inadequate  to 
cover  his  monthly  bills.  The  Armstrong- 
Matsunaga  amendment  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  this  problem. 

It  does  not  go  the  whole  distance,  the 
20  percent  growth.  It  only  restores  3  per- 
cent of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Second,  the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute 
is  too  selective.  The  package  provides  far 
greater  benefits  for  officers  than  for  en- 
listed men,  and  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  at  the  expense  of  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  Armstrong-Mat- 
sunaga amendment  provides  every  serv- 
iceman, from  private  to  colonel,  with  a 
3.4  percent  pay  increase. 

"Third,  the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute 
provides  servicemen  with  very  little  they 
would  not  be  getting  anyway.  Every  ele- 


ment in  the  Wamer-Nunn  package  was 
included  in  the  Department  of  Defense's 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  recommendations 
to  President  Carter;  most  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  package  are  included  in  the 
President's  budget  request. 

By  contrast,  the  Armstrong-Matsu- 
naga amendment  would  give  servicemen 
what  they  want  most,  something  that  is 
not  included  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  plans. 

Four,  the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute  re- 
inforces the  belief  of  servicemen  that 
Congress  intends  to  continue  to  force 
them  to  take  real  pay  cuts  year  after 
year.  The  Armstrong-Matsunaga  sends 
a  clear  signal  that  Congress  believes  it 
has  an  obligation  to  pay  servicemen  a 
living  wage. 

I  think  that  is  a  signal  that  psycho- 
logically is  the  most  important  thing 
we  have  to  turn  around. 

Somebody  can  dance  around  the  issue 
and  say  that  we  have  to  recruit  ser- 
geants, we  have  to  recruit  fiyers,  we  have 
to  recruit  officers.  The  real  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is,  over  the  service- 
man, the  feeling  they  are  forgotten,  that 
we  do  not  care,  and  we  can  give  them  a 
pay  cut  and  still  keep  them  interested 
and  keep  them  in. 

This  amendment  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  money.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  people  in  uniform  who  defend 
us. 

In  my  opinion,  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  Wamer-Nunn  sub- 
stitute is  enacted  in  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1980,  or  at  the  start  of  fiscal 
year  1981.  Even  many  of  those  who  other- 
wise would  be  beneficiaries  of  its  arbi- 
trary increases  in  selected  allowances 
will  gain  little  or  nothing  from  their  en- 
actment in  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year,  sis  compared  with  the  start  of  the 
next  year. 

For  example,  when  we  look  at  the 
change  in  the  PCS  mileage  rate,  and  I 
strongly  support  that  change,  bear  in 
mind  that  only  those  who  move  between 
now  and  October  1  would  be  affected  by 
the  change  in  PCS  mileage  rates,  and 
only  those  whose  enlistment  contracts 
expire  between  now  and  October  1  would 
benefit  from  a  rushed  establishment  of  a 
third-term  enlistment  bonus.  The  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga amendment  provides 
a  concrete  benefit  to  all  servicemen  and 
women  in  the  first  paycheck  after  its 
enactment,  and  an  even  more  important 
psychological  benefit. 

In  my  judgment,  and  this  is  something 
all  Senators  can  have  an  opinion  on,  the 
Wamer-Nunn  substitute  is  more  likely 
to  be  delayed  or  defeated  in  the  House 
than  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga. 

In  the  substitute,  which  I  support,  they 
are  breaking  new  ground.  In  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga approach,  we  are 
merely  funding  a  portion  of  the  present 
statute  which  was  iieveloped  after  care- 
ful hearings,  after  consideration  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  That  is  why  this  is 
so  simple,  fair,  and  clear-cut. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
posal that  logic  would  say  the  House 
would  most  likely  support. 


I  must  confide,  however,  it  is  not  logic 
alone  that  persuades  me  to  think  if  we 
send  them  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
pay  raise,  the  House  will  buy  it.  I  have 
talked  with  some  Members  of  the  House, 
including  some  I  regard  as  among  the 
most  influential,  after  serving  there  for 
6  years. 

They  tell  me  if  we  send  this  over  it 
will  pass.  Perhaps  the  sponsors  of  the 
Nunn-Wamer  proposal  can  make  a  simi- 
lar representation?  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  groundswell  of  support  in  the 
House  for  their  substitute  proposal. 
Perhaps  there  is.  If  there  is,  that  ground 
swell  would  still  be  there  if  they  sent  it 
over  separately. 

Finally,  the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute 
does  little  or  nothing  at  all  to  encourage 
recruitment.  It  is  a  virtual  prescription 
for  a  return  to  the  peacetime  draft. 

I  do  not  say  that  by  way  of  evaluating 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  register  people  for  the  draft.  I 
have  not  announced  my  position  on  that. 
I  am  opposed  to  implementing  it  in 
peacetime. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  passing  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga is  a  cure-all  for  the 
volunteer  service.  But  we  do  not  have  to 
realize  that,  if  we  do  not  pass  this,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  make  it  work. 
That  is  our  view  on  our  side. 
Reluctantly,  with  the  keen  desire  that 
we  are  not  being  forced  to  make  the 
choice,  I  ask  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
tabling  motion  when  I  make  it  to  table 
Wamer-Nunn  so  that  we  can  go  forward 
and  vote  for  Armstrong-Matsunaga. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
proponents  wish  to  respond.  If  not,  I  will 
again  take  the  fioor  and  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
spond very  briefly.  Before  that,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  state  approxi- 
mately how  much  more  of  his  time  he 
would  like  to  take?  We  have  colleagues 
who  would  like  some  idea. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
he  could  facilitate  this  by  agreeing  to  a 
separate  vote.  If  he  agrees  to  have  both 
issues  voted  on  the  merits,  I  can  sum 
up  in  not  more  than  2  minutes  and  go 
to  a  vote  on  both  issues. 

Barring  that 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  certainly, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  not  do 
that. 

If  the  Senator  will  indicate  then  how 
much  time  he  will  take? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  to  hear  the  Senator  state 
he  may  not  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

Barring  that.  I  would  expect  to  use 
the  time  available  to  make  the  best  case 
we  can  for  tabling  Wamer-Nunn  and  to 
support  Armstrong-Matsunaga. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
an  indication  of  the  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  43  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
51^2  minutes. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  how  much  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  serve  no- 
tice on  my  colleagues  that  I  intend  to 
take  only  5  minutes  of  the  remaining 
time  imless  someone  else  on  my  side 
wants  to  be  heard. 

At  this  stage.  I  simply  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  that 
means,  as  I  count  the  minutes,  we  would 
be  voting  in  about  45  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  use  the  15 
minutes  but  I  will  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  when  I  finish. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Warner- 
Nunn  substitute  to  the  Armstrong-Mat- 
sunaga  amendment.  At  the  very  outset, 
I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  allowance  increases  which 
would  be  made  available  to  certain  mili- 
tary personnel  under  the  Wamer-Nunn 
substitute  are  desirable,  and  very  long 
overdue.  I  must  say  that  under  any  other 
circumstances.  I  would  readily  and  en- 
thusiastically support  the  proposal  of 
the  Senators  from  Georgia  and  Virginia 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  say  with  ali 
due  respect  to  them,  that  I  believe  their 
proposal  is  simply  not  enough  at  this 
critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  All-Volim- 
teer  Force.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate chooses  to  address  the  recruiting 
and  retention  problems  currently  facing 
the  AVF  by  means  of  the  Wamer-Nunn 
proposal,  we  will  be  making  a  terrible 
mistake— one  that  may,  perhaps,  seal 
the  fate  of  the  volunteer  military  force 
and  require  the  reinstatement  of  the 
peacetime  draft. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
IS  that  military  pay  has  declined  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  enlisted  and  offi- 
cer pay  grades  since  the  establishment 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  in  1973  In 
short,  we  aUowed  the  mUitary  services 
to  fall  behind  in  pay  comparability 
which  is  the  key  to  a  successful  volun- 
teer system,  and  we  are  now  paying  for 
our  mistakes  with  declining  recruiting 
and  retention  rates.  The  Armstrong- 
Matsunaga  amendment  will  provide 
^ch  and  every  serviceman  and  woman 
with  a  visible  increase  in  basic  pay  The 
Wamer-Nunn  substitute  will  only  ben- 
efit certain  servicemen,  at  a  certain 
rank,  performing  certain  specified  jobs 
uving  In  certain  areas,  or  changing  as- 
signments. O    6  «» 

*v.^*J^  ^°°^  ^*  ^^»*  ^  contained  in 
the  Wamer-Nunn  substitute  amend- 
ment and  how  it  will  affect  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Hrst.  the  variable  housing  allowance 
increase  in  the  Wamer-Nunn  amend- 
ment will  help  married  servicemen  and 
their  families,  but  wlU  do  nothing  to  help 
alngle,  junior  enlisted  personnel 


Second,  the  increased  travel  reimburse- 
ment allowance  will  be  helpful  to  those 
personnel  who  will  be  reassigned  this 
year  and  will  be  forced  to  move  their 
household.  Those  who  will  not  be  reas- 
signed and  who  will  remain  at  their  pres- 
ent station  this  year  will  not  benefit  from 
this  allowance  increase. 

Third,  the  increase  in  sea  pay  provided 
in  the  Wamer-Nunn  amendment  will  be 
received  by  those  Navy  personnel  who 
are  ehgible  because  they  have  completed 
3  years  of  sea  duty.  Those  sailors  in  their 
first,  second,  and  third  years  of  sea  duty 
will  not  benefit  in  the  least  from  this 
allowance  increase. 

Similarly.  whUe  Air  Force  pilots  will 
benefit  from  the  flight  pay  increase — 
that  is.  those  pilots  who  do  fly — those 
who  perform  important  work  on  the 
ground  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  those 
flying  pilots  will  not  receive  any  bene- 
fits under  the  flight  pay  provided  in  the 
Wamer-Nuim  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
basic  premise  behind  the  Wamer-Nunn 
proposal  is  that  by  taking  measures  to 
increase  retention  in  the  career  force,  the 
need  for  an  increased  number  of  recruits 
is  reduced.  Certainly,  that  reasoning  Is 
sound,  particularly  when  one  looks  at  the 
demographic  patterns  projected  for  the 
next  several  years,  which  indicate  that 
the  pool  of  available  young  men  and 
women  will  decline  significantly.  How- 
ever, the  fact  Is  that  we  will  still  need  to 
recruit  qualified  young  men  and  women; 
and  without  pay  comparability,  the  mili- 
tary services  will  be  unable  to  do  so.  In- 
creasing allowances  to  the  benefit  of  the 
career  force  will,  indfeed.  be  good  for  re- 
tention in  the  short  term;  but  If  we  are 
concerned  about  the  long-term  future  of 
the  all-volunteer  force,  we  must  avoid 
the  temptation  to  camouflage  the  man- 
power problems  and  take  positive  steps 
to  reachieve  and  maintain  pay  compara- 
bility with  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  comparability  pay 
increase  provided  In  the  Armstrong- 
Matsunaga  amendment  will  prevent  mil- 
itary personnel  from  falling  even  fur- 
ther behind  Inflation  and  the  cost  of 
living  during  1980.  This  additional  pay 
increase  would  be  a  visible  one  which 
makes  no  distinction  among  servicemen 
and  servicewomen,  and  one  that  would 
demonstrate  that  Congress  is  aware  of 
the  serious  erosion  of  pay  and  benefits 
which  has  occurred  since  1973,  and  our 
determination,  once  again,  to  make  a 
career  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force  an  at- 
tractive one. 

For  those  Senators  who  remain  con- 
cerned about  career  force  retention,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  allowances  in  the 
Wamer-Nuim  substitute  put  into  effect, 
I  point  out  that  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  contains  sev- 
eral^? the  allowance  increases  provided 
in  the  Wamer-Nunn  amendment.  In  my 
judgment,  the  best  course  of  action  that 
Congress  can  take  to  help  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  meet  its  manpower  require- 
ments is  to  approve  the  Armstrong- 
Matsimaga  amendment  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  support  the  allowance  in- 
creases in  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 


Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  in  the  Chamber 
a  number  of  Senators  who  are  increas- 
ingly persuaded  that  it  would  be  well  if 
we  could  bring  these  issues  to  a  vote 
separately,  if  both  were  available  to  us  as 
first-degree  amendments. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  propoimd  that 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  am  ready 
to  propound  It  at  any  time.  I  will  pro- 
pound It.  perhaps,  again  later.  If  some- 
one wishes  to  make  such  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  shall  support  it 
enthusiastically. 

I  feel,  with  respect  to  Members  who 
have  come  on  the  fioor  during  the  last 
several  hours,  who  have  not  been  in- 
volved deeply  in  this  debate,  that  there 
is  a  growing  sense  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  substitute  do  their  own  measure  a 
disservice  by  forcing  this  kind  of  choice. 
Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  will  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  him  10  minutes  or 
more  time  if  he  needs  it.  At  this  time, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  comments  just  made  about  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Senators  who  feel  that 
what  this  Nation  needs  is  at  least  both 
amendments,  not  one  or  the  other,  and 
perhaps  more  than  the  two  together,  but 
no  less  than  the  two  together.  I  join  that 
growing  number  who,  after  having  heard 
all  the  debate  in  favor  of  each  amend- 
ment, has  to  join  in  the  wish  that  there 
were  some  way  we  could  vote  for  both, 
because  I  think  both  have  merit. 

I  sat  in  the  Chamber  all  day  today, 
listening  to  this  debate,  and  it  has  been 
an  excellent  debate.  There  have  been  very 
little  diversions  into  irrelevant  material. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  more  imme- 
diately important  of  the  two  is  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga  amendment,  and  that 
is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  thrust  of  the  Wamer-Nunn  amend- 
ment. I  do. 

However,  I  am  convinced  from  listen- 
ing to  the  debate— and  I  must  commend 
both  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  the  very  cogent 
manner  and  forceful  manner  in  which 
they  have  presented  their  arguments— 
I  am  convinced  from  that  and  from  other 
materials  and  conversations  I  have  had 
or  have  heard  that  the  immediate  need 
will  best  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment. 

I  understand  the  thrust  of  the  Wamer- 
Nurm  amendment.  Those  also  are  critical 
needs,  and  I  believe  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  met  with  the  adoption  of  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga amendment  and  the 
subsequent  adoption,  if  necessary,  of 
those  measures  contained  in  the  Wamer- 
Nunn  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  with 
one  turn  of  the  debate  today  that  dealt 
with  a  question  of  the  draft. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  says:  "My 
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bill  does  not  call  for  the  draft.  My  bill 
calls  only  for  registration." 

But  registration  is  for  something.  Reg- 
istration by  itself  does  nothing  or  very 
little.  It  gives  us  some  names  and  ad- 
dresses, but  we  do  not  have  any  idea  of 
qualifications  or  skills  or  availability  or 
physical  capacity.  So  I  suspect  that 
there  will  be  registration  together  with 
classification. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  bill  that  came  out  last  yeair  called 
for  both. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  But  there  are 
discussions,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  a  number  of  people  around 
here  talking  as  though  all  we  are  going 
to  do  is  just  get  a  list  of  names.  We  are 
not  going  to  just  get  a  list  of  names.  It 
will  also  be  classification  and  after 
classification  it  will  be  registration  and 
classification  for  something,  not  just  a 
vacuous  effort,  not  just  a  vacuous  oper- 
ation with  no  purpose.  It  will  have  its 
purpose,  first  of  all,  to  induce  people  who 
under  the  threat  of  the  draft  might  vol- 
unteer who  otherwise  would  not,  and  I 
suspect  that  may  be  one  salutary  effect. 
With  respect  to  the  Reserve  forces  and 
the  National  Guard  forces,  their  enlist- 
ments probably  will  go  up.  But  they  will 
not  go  up  in  the  critical  area,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  it  is  necessary  to  address  the 
very  real  sociological  problem  being  pre- 
sented this  country  by  the  imbalanced 
kind  of  response  to  the  all-volunteer 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  served  in  the  other 
body  when  we  passed  the  Comparability 
Act.  I  was  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  the  other  body 
when  we  passed  the  Comparability  Acts, 
and  I  was  in  favor  of  them  because  I 
want  the  people  who  serve  our  Govern- 
ment in  civilian  and  mihtary  capacities 
to  be  able  to  be  paid  at  least  as  much  as 
their  counterparts  in  private  enterprise. 

We  should  not  expect  people  to  work 
for  less  than  their  due  wages. 

And  yet  there  is  running  through  this 
debate  here  today  an  implicit  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  registration,  classifica- 
tion, and  at  least  the  threat  of  the  draft 
will  be  necessary  to  coerce  young  Amer- 
icans to  serve.  Even  though  they  are  pa- 
triotic Americans  they  will  not  make  the 
sacrifice  at  current  pay  levels. 

And  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment  addresses  that  fact  directly. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  re- 
tention of  those  with  greater  skills  with 
as  much  precision  as  does  the  Wamer- 
Nunn  amendment,  and  that  is  a  real 
problem.  But  it  does  address  itself  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  next  year  there  will  be 
thousands  of  young  Americans  who  have 
to  make  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
stay  in  and  countless  thousands  more 
will  have  to  make  the  decision  whether 
or  not  they  can  afford  to  enlist.  It  is  to 
those  that  we  must  address  our  concern. 

The  President  in  his  latest  submission 
to  Congress  and  statements  to  the  Nation 
about  defense  posture  has  indicated  that 
we  must  build  new  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  President,  new  weapons  systems 
are  of  no  value  to  us  this  year.  They  will 
be  of  no  value  to  us  next  year  because 
they  will  not  yet  be  built.  Neither  will  the 


new  ships  being  built  for  the  Navy  be 
ready  next  year. 

But  the  question  will  be  whether  or  not 
we  have  enough  persormel  to  operate  the 
ships  and  the  weapons  that  we  have. 
That  is  a  very  real  question  of  the  num- 
bers and  the  qualifications  of  those  peo- 
ple, and  both  amendments  address  that 
question. 

But  the  fundamental  question  that 
must  be  raised  at  some  point,  will  we 
by  voluntary  action  induce  young  Ameri- 
cans to  serve  in  the  armed  services  of 
this  country  or  must  we  again  resort  to 
the  coercion  of  Government,  the  invol- 
untary servitude  by  a  draft  system  in 
peacetime  that  forces  yoimg  Americans, 
not  all,  but  some,  some  selected  young 
Americans  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their 
lives  because  the  rest  of  us  were  not  will- 
ing to  pay  enough  to  get  them  to  do  it 
voluntarily? 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  total 
agreement  with  the  remarks  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  earlier 
this  afternoon  on  the  revxilsion  that  I 
feel  towards  the  idea  of  ordering  young 
people  in  this  country  In  time  of  peace 
to  do  something  that  they  do  not  want 
to  do.  not  all.  some  selected  here  and 
there  by  one  means  or  another,  some  but 
not  all  giving  up  a  portion  of  their  Ufe 
over  their  protest  without  their  consent. 
I  know  this  Is  not  the  time  to  debate  the 
issue  of  the  draft,  and  perhaps  this  is 
not  even  the  time  to  inject  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  that  is  to  include  women 
because  I  know  again  that  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive subject  and  it  must  be  and  proper- 
ly is.  But  I  think,  regardless  of  which 
side  of  that  issue  you  may  be  on,  we 
are  only  kidding  ourselves  if  we  believe 
that  we  can  have  a  draft  that  does  not 
address  that  issue.  I  think  we  are  only 
deluding  ourselves  if  we  beUeve  that  we 
can  speak  in  this  body  and  say  we  will 
subject  half  our  citizens  to  the  draft 
and  the  others  will  not  because  of  their 
sex. 

I  beUeve  that  in  this  generation  and  in 
this  decade  if  we  refuse  to  address  that 
in  Congress  the  courts  will  address  that 
question  again,  and  I  take  no  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  addressed  it  in 
the  past  and  come  down  with  one  line  of 
authority.  Courts  have  a  way  of  moder- 
ating or  modifying  or  changing  their  di- 
rections according  to  the  wind  that  is 
blowing  now  and  the  wind  that  is  blow- 
ing now  is  equal  treatment  of  the  sexes. 

So  I  think  there  Is  no  question  so  far 
as  the  jimior  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
concerned  that  if  we  have  registration, 
if  we  have  classification,  if  we  have  com- 
pulsory service  of  some  but  not  all.  ulti- 
mately that  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
saying  all  will  be  included  in  that  se- 
lection process,  and  that  all  cannot  ex- 
clude the  half  or  slightly  better  than 
half  of  the  young  people  in  this  coim- 
try  of  service  age  who  happen  to  be 
women. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  address- 
ing this  question  of  pay  in  a  vacuum. 
We  are  addressing  this  question  of  pay 
against  the  context  of  need  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  against  the  context  of 
the  alternative  ways  in  which  we  will 


find  the  means  to  provide  enough  man- 
power, and  I  use  that  term  to  include 
both  men  and  women,  have  enough  peo- 
ple in  the  service  to  man  the  weapons  of 
war  which  we  will  provide,  God  wilUng 
we  will  not  have  to  use. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons  I  must 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in  asking  our 
colleagues  to  reject  Uie  Wamer-Nunn 
amendment  because  that  is  the  only 
choice  we  have  now  in  order  to  vote  for 
the  Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendment, 
with  the  full  expectation  and  the  full 
hope  that  we  will  also  at  a  later  time  have 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  that  are  impUcit 
in  the  Wamer-N\um  amendmmt. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  if  indeed  we  dare  to  pass  both  the 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  Senator  has  used  the  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  or  more  if  he  needs 
it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  President  would  veto  any  leg- 
islation that  has  both  measures  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  ably  said  earlier 
today,  we  should  do  our  own  duty.  We 
should  carry  out  our  own  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  should  not  be  looking 
over  our  shoulder  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  President  would  or  would  not  veto 
that  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  that 
it  makes  no  sense  at  all  politically  or 
logically  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who,  on  the  one  hand,  urged  the 
necessity  for  increasing  preparation,  the 
desirability  of  preparing,  for  a  draft  of 
young  Americans,  and  then  to  deny  the 
financial  abiUty  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
a  draft  while  meeting  the  military  man- 
power requirements  of  this  country. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  will  reject  the  Wamer-Nunn 
proposal  at  this  time,  support  it  at  a  later 
time,  and  tonight  vote  for  the  Arm- 
strong-Matsunaga proposal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  the  5  minutes  requested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  read  in  the  Los 
Angeles  HeraJd-Examiner  today  this 
alarming  story  which,  I  understand,  also 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  yes- 
terday, about  the  very,  very  low  level  of 
accomplishment  and  the  low  level  of  in- 
telligence and  the  low  level  of  technical 
proficiency  among  the  military  at  the 
present  time.  Apparently  it  is  based  uixHi 
a  recent  study,  and  it  shows  that: 

While  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  sire  in 
the  process  of  buying  and  fielding  some  (61 
bUUon  of  super  sophisticated  new  equip- 
ment. Army  units  in  the  field  are  having 
severe  dlfflciilty  learning  to  maintain  and 
accurately  fire  the  tanks  and  air  defense  sys- 
t«ma  they  have. 
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That  is  a  really  low  Army  proficiency 
when  we  spend  these  vast  amounts  of 
money  on  sophisticated  equipment,  and 
apparently  a  majority  of  young  men 
have  not  got  the  intellectual  capacity  to 
learn  how  to  handle  and  use  them  prop- 
erly. 

Let  me  quote  some  other  sentences 
from  this  same  study: 

Because  of  lack  of  repair  capabUlty  and 
without  rapid  replacement  of  disabled  tanks, 
the  nvunber  of  tanks  In  a  given  unit  could 
descend  to  an  "abysnutlly  low  level"  In  a 
combat  situation. 

They  simply  cannot  repair  them  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  mechanical 
training  or  skills. 

According  to  Army  statistics  In  1972,  26 
percent  of  the  Army  fell  In  mental  category 
the  60th  percentile  on  national  Intelligence 
3B,  which  Includes  falling  In  the  30th  to 
tests.  In  1977,  when  the  Army  training  study 
began,  49  percent  of  the  Army  fell  In  that 
category.  Although  there  are  no  statistics  yet 
available  for  1979,  It  Is  probably  that  the 
category  has  grown  larger  because  the  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  among  re- 
cruits has  dropped  sharply. 

In  other  words,  more  than  half,  at 
least  h£ilf  and  probably  more  than  half, 
fall  below  the  30th  to  50th  percentile  in 
national  intelligence  tests.  This  means  a 
real,  real  degradation  and  decline  in  the 
quality  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Recruits  In  category  33  showed  a  markedly 
lower  ability  to  read  maps,  remember  com- 
plex firing  sequences  and  recognize  enemy 
targets,  all  of  which  are  key  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Redeye  and  M60.  In  one  group  of  Red- 
eye gunners  tested,  for  example,  soldiers  in 
higher  mental  categories  were  deemed  twice 
as  likely  to  properly  Identify  and  hit  an  en- 
emy aircraft  as  those  In  category  3B. 

That  is  £01  up  and  down  the  line.  There 
are  these  deficiencies  in  sheer  mental 
ability  because  the  military  is  not  able  to 
attract  the  quality  of  young  people 
needed  to  maintain  its  strength  and  its 
skill. 

Therefore,  this  whole  concept  being 
proposed  by  Senator  Armstrong  and  Sen- 
ator Matsunaga  in  their  amendment 
strikes  me  as  absolutely  essential  to  be 
implemented,  that  is,  it  allows  for  a  per- 
centage increase  for  all  military  person- 
nel through  the  ranks  of  private  to  colo- 
nel. These  are  the  people  who  need  it. 
These  are  the  people  who  find  their 
standard  of  living  declining  with  infla- 
tion. These  are  the  people  who  need  in- 
centives to  stay  in  the  service. 

At  the  present  time,  all  too  many  who 
have  the  training,  who  have  the  intelli- 
gence, after  a  while  leave  the  service  al- 
together with  the  result  that  training 
has  to  be  started  all  over  again  with 
fresh  personnel,  fresh  and  ignorant  per- 
sonnel. 

Essentially,  this  is  the  way  not  just  of 
strengthening  our  defense  level  but  also 
vastly  saving  money  by  keeping  in  peo- 
ple who  ah-eady  have  been  trained  and 
having  better  people  to  train  so  that  the 
training  takes  effect. 

So  I  am  happy  to  support  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado  and  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Hawaii  in 
this  amendment,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  which  may 
be  chargeable  to  our  time?  Under  the 
Armstrong  proposal  the  new  inductee  or 
seaman  second  class  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $22  a  month.  Is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's opinion  that  that  additional  incre- 
ment of  $22  a  month  will  get  the  type  of 
individual  into  the  Armed  Forces  to  cure 
the  problems  cited  in  this  article? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Not  entirely  by  it- 
self. Senator  Warner,  but  imder  a  pre- 
vailing set  of  circumstances  everybody, 
including  young  people,  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  national  emergency,  and  with 
the  entire  scale  of  military  pay  going  up 
as  a  result  then  the  hoped-for  future  ca- 
reer in  the  military  will  become  consid- 
erably more  attractive.  But  I  do  think  it 
will  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Well,  the  bulk  of  these 
funds  would  go  to  those  other  than  first - 
term  enlistees. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  That  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding. It  is  a  percentage. 

Mr.  WARNER.  They  get  3.4  percent. 
Only  the  fiag  ofiBcers  and  general  ofiScers, 
because  of  their  bimnping  up  against  an- 
other statutory  limitation,  are  not  able 
to  receive  the  additional  pay  raise. 

I  certainly  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  these  ar- 
ticles such  as  this,  pointing  out  the  de- 
ficiency and  the  incompetency  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  But  just  to 
take  this  3.4  percent  and  say  it  is  going 
to  cure  it,  I  urge  you  that  it  is  an  argu- 
ment which  is  unpersuasive  certainly  to 
this  Senator  who  spent  many  years  deal- 
ing with  the  personnel  problems  of  the 
military. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  The  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  more  aware  and  more 
experienced  with  these  problems  in  depth 
than  any  knowledge  o."  information  I 
have.  But,  nevertheless,  I  would  like  to 
say  while  this  is  not  a  solution  nor  the 
sole  solution,  this  can  help  in  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  quality  of  our 
troops. 

Mr.  WARNER.  WeU,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  should  know 
that  this  proposal  by  Senator  Armstrong 
is  going  to  cost  the  first  year,  I  think, 
around  $630  million.  What  is  the  figure? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 

the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  figure,  which 
has  been  attached  to  it  by  experts,  is  $472 
million. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  may  or  may  not 

be  correct.  The  effective  date  being 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  January  1. 
Mr.  WARNER.  January  1. 
Has  the  Senator  made  any  calculations 
with  respect  to  the  retirement  costs  that 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers?  I 
bring  to  the  Senator's  attention  the  fact 
that  the  Nunn- Warner  approach  to  mili- 
tary compensation  does  not  impact  on 
the  retirement  costs,  which  are  an  ever, 
ever  growing  obligation  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  distracted  from  hearing  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  However,  I 
am  advised,  although  I  did  not  hear  the 


last  observation  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, by  staff  that  we  have  asked  for  that 
figure  from  DOD  and  told  it  cannot  be 
calculated.  It  is  obvious  that  an  in- 
crease in  regular  military  compensation 
will  ultimately  have  its  effect  in  retired 
pay.  As  I  said  before,  it  may  well  be  that 
we  may  want  to  restructure  the  whole 
military  compensation  system  at  the 
right  time.  I  would  surely  like  to  look  at 
a  proposal  to  do  that,  but  it  is  not  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Just  to  close  out  this 
debate,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  the  fact  that  the  Budget  Office 
priced  out  the  Senator's  proposal  at  $631 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980,  annualized 
over  a  5-year  period  at  almost  $5  billion 
in  contrast  to  the  Nunn-Warner  ap- 
proach, which  is  $486  million  in  fiscal 
year  1980  annualized  over  the  5  years  at 
$3.2  billion.  The  latter  has  no  impact  on 
retirement  costs.  Also  there  are  some 
tax-free  advantages  to  the  Warner-Nunn 
approach  with  respect  to  the  persons  in 
the  military. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Nunn- Warner  substitute  amendment. 

The  debate  today  is  one  of  the  first  of 
many  floor  debates  we  will  have  this  ses- 
sion on  military  preparedness.  These  de- 
bates are  very  important,  for  they  will 
document  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
defense  policies  we  adopt  for  the  1980's. 
Throughout  these  debates  there  will 
be  proposals  that  seem  very  attractive. 
Our  problem  will  not  be  which  to  ac- 
cept, but  which  to  decline.  It  will  take 
extraordinary  discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  matter  before  us  is  an  example. 
The  issue  here  is  military  pay.  None  of 
us  doubts  that  the  most  precious  asset 
of  our  defense  system  is  the  personnel 
who  make  it  work.  And  clearly  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  morale  of  these  person- 
nel turn,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  pay 
they  receive. 

It  is  tempting  to  give  these  personnel, 
who  serve  this  Nation  so  well,  all  that  is 
asked.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
realize  that  our  Government  and  our 
Treasury  are  limited,  and  that  at  some 
point,  a  balancing  of  demands  must  be 
made. 

We  shoiUd  ask  ourselves  certain  ques- 
tions when  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma 
such  as  this.  Does  the  proposal  tend  to 
throw  money  at  a  problem,  or  does  it 
target  limited  funds  toward  areas  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good?  Does  the 
proposal  represent  a  steady,  cool-headed 
response  to  a  problem,  or  does  it  repre- 
sent a  knee-jerk  from  imderreactlon  to 
overreactlon? 

I  prefer  to  take  the  balanced  ap- 
proach. I  prefer  gradual  and  controlled 
change  to  the  jolts  of  an  unsure  policy. 
When  I  apply  those  criteria  to  the  pro- 
posals before  us,  I  conclude  that  the 
Nunn- Warner  compromise  is  preferable 
to  the  approach  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

Where  the  Armstrong  amendment 
would  increase  salaries  with  a  broad 
bnish,  the  substitute  amendment  would 
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target  the  Increases  so  that  they  can  do 
the  most  good.  Thus,  the  Nunn-Warner 
compromise  would  boost  bonuses  for 
positions  requiring  critical  skills,  while 
the  Armstrong  amendment  would  dissi- 
pate the  increases  throughout  all  mili- 
tary jobs. 

Since  the  funds  for  the  Nunn-Warner 
amendment  are  targeted,  the  Nunn- 
Warner  approach  better  responds  to  the 
problems  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  The 
Armstrong  amendment  approach,  how- 
ever, has  been  described  by  some  as  ac- 
tually worsening  the  problems  of  the  AD- 
Volimteer  Force. 

The  Nunn-Warner  compromise  would 
make  the  increases  more  visible,  for  ex- 
ample, by  giving  service  personnel  cost- 
of-living  allowances  that  are  adjusted 
for  the  part  of  the  country,  or  the  part  of 
the  world,  where  the  personnel  are  sta- 
tioned. The  Armstrong  proposal  would 
bury  the  increases  throughout  the  pay 
structure. 

The  Nunn-Warner  compromise  would 
be  more  equitable.  It  would  keep  the  pay 
raise  lid  for  Government  employees — 
military  or  civilian — the  same,  and  it 
would  bring  military  travel  allowances 
up  to  the  level  of  civilian  travel  allow- 
ances. The  Armstrong  amendment  would 
place  the  military  pay  raise  lid  far  be- 
yond the  civilian  pay  raise.  I  think  this 
would  be  an  invitation  to  lawsuits  by 
civilian  employees  as  they  seek  to  achieve 
comparability. 

The  Nunn-Warner  proposal  woiild 
keep  the  military  pay  raise  within  the 
President's  inflation  guidelines;  the 
Armstrong  proposal  would  not. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  would  cost 
considerably  more.  It  would  cost  $4.9  bil- 
lion over  5  years,  whereas  the  Nunn- 
Warner  compromise  would  cost  $3.2  bil- 
lion over  the  same  period.  Each  dollar 
used  to  pay  salaries  is  a  dollar  that  is  not 
available  for  '■eadlness,  or  for  conven- 
tional and  strategic  weapons  systems. 

Finally,  we  should  not  discount  the 
fact  that  the  Nunn-Warner  compromise 
is  the  product  of  a  number  of  hours  of 
hearings  and  debate  within  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  compromise  re- 
ceived a  13-0  vote  of  support  from  the 
committee  after  it  voted  down  the  Arm- 
strong amendment. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  its  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  and  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Nunn,  and  the 
minority  floor  managers.  Senators  Jep- 
SEN  and  Warner,  for  the  good  work  they 
have  done  in  considering  this  biU,  and 
the  amendments,  on  an  expedited  basis. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  presented 
a  strong,  measured  approach  to  a  serious 
problem.  The  committee  has  set  a  wise 
course  In  meeting  a  military  need,  a  com- 
promise that  can  be  used  as  a  model  In 
the  many  debates  on  defense  In  the 
months  to  come. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
Wamer-Nunn  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  sub- 
stituted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent    that    the  Senator  from 


West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Warner  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  just  sum- 
marizing, the  Senate  tonight  is  faced 
with  a  choice  between  theoretical  de- 
sires and  practical  realities.  If  we  really 
want  to  do  something  for  the  people  out 
in  the  services,  and  I  do,  and  I  think 
most  of  my  colleagues  do  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  if  we  really  want  to  do  it 
in  a  time  frame  that  will  be  meaningful, 
and  I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  would 
agree  with  that,  then  we  will  pass  the 
Warner  substitute. 

The  chances  of  a  veto  of  the  Arm- 
strong proposal  are  very  strong.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  administration,  and  I 
am  not  attempting  to.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear.  The  administration  has  testl- 
fled  against  both  of  these  proposals. 

But  I  believe,  from  all  the  facts  con- 
cerned, when  you  consider  the  civil-serv- 
ice problem,  the  pay  there,  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  Armstrong  proposal  is  a 
good  deal  more  money  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
and  substantially  more  money  over  the 
next  5  years,  when  you  consider  all  those 
items,  1  believe  that  almost  anyone  would 
agree  that  the  chances  of  a  veto  there 
are  very  strong. 

So  if  we  really  want  to  do  something 
for  the  military  people,  if  we  really  want 
to  do  something  for  the  people  who  need 
help  the  most,  and  if  we  really  want  to 
do  something  for  these  critical  skills  that 
are  extremely  important  for  our  national 
security — and  I  think  everyone  would 
agree  that  retention  is  our  No.  1  problem 
in  the  critical  skill  area — if  we  really 
want  to  achieve  all  of  those  goals,  and  I 
do,  and,  again,  I  believe  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  do,  then  we  will  come  down 
here  clearly  ifor  the  Warner  substitute 
and  not  for  the  Armstrong  amendment. 

I  do  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  all 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made.  I 
think  that  we  can  go  on  and  on,  to  no 
avail.  I  hope  that  we  could  bring  this  de- 
bate to  a  conclusion  and  come  to  a 
prompt  vote. 

When  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
prepared  to  yield  back  his  time,  then  I 
will  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  time  re- 
maining, as  far  as  the  amendment  is 
concerned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
44  minutes  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  17  minutes  remaining 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  a  few 
seconds  on  each  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  the  debate  that  we  have  had  on 
this  issue  today  has  been  instructive  and 
worthwhile  for  all  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated. I  think  that  if  the  purpose  of 
debate  in  this  body  is  to  clearly  identify 
policy  alternatives,  then  we  are  well- 
served  by  this  discussion. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Senate 
is  no  longer  the  great  debating  body  that 
it  once  was;  that,  in  modem  times,  the 
tradition  of  full  debate,  meaningful  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has  fallen 
into  disuse;  that  most  of  the  real  work  is 


done  in  committee;  and  that,  really,  ses- 
sions in  the  Chamber  are  pro  forma. 

We  have  certainly  proved  that  that  is 
not  the  case  today.  I  compliment  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  debate.  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  to  mention  them 
all  by  name.  But  I  will  make  the  obser- 
vation that  the  contribution  which  has 
been  made  by  Senators  who  have  been 
interested  enough  to  c(Mne  to  the  fioor 
and  participate  is  truly  outstanding. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful to  the  15  or  20  Senators  who  have 
come  to  the  floor  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  Armstrong-Matsimaga  amendment. 

But,  may  I  say  to  my  friends  who  have 
reached  an  opposite  conclusion  and  who, 
for  that  reason,  will  support  the  sub- 
stitute, that  I  think  the  arguments  which 
they  have  raised  have  served  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  debate — and  that  is  to 
sharpen  the  issue. 

The  real  question  comes  down  to  this : 
If  you  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  im- 
plement a  portion  of  the  present  pay  act 
and  given  a  partial  restoration  of  the 
cost-of-living  pay  cut  which  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  our  military  personnel  in 
recent  years,  then  you  would  want  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment.  If  you  think,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  a  better  idea  to  go  for 
a  package  of  bonuses  and  special  pay 
incentives,  then  the  better  choice  is  the 
Warner-Nunn  proposal,  which  is  the 
substitute. 

I  come  back,  as  the  debate  winds 
down,  to  where  I  started  an  hour  ago 
when  this  substitute  was  called  up,  and 
that  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  my 
colleagues.  Senators  Nunn  and  Warner, 
have  seen  fit  to  force  us  to  make  a  choice 
between  these  two  well-deserved  pack- 
ages of  incentives. 

I  believe,  myself,  that  however  the  vote 
turns  out — and,  frankly.  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  we  will  carry  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  Sen- 
ators Nunn  and  Warner — but  whether 
we  do  or  not,  I  believe  that  the  military 
services  are  going  to  get  a  pay  increase. 
And.  if  we  succeed  in  tabling  the  sub- 
stitute. I  think,  nonetheless,  many  of  the 
items  which  are  contained  in  their  pro- 
posal will  be  enacted. 

In  fact,  as  I  pointed  out,  virtually  all 
of  them  are  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

I  think  we  have  got  two  good  prt^rasals. 
In  summary,  then,  why  is  a  vote  of  tabl- 
ing Nunn-Warner  and,  thereby,  in  sup- 
port of  Armstrong-Matsunaga  justified? 
First,  because  the  amendment  which 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  I  have  offered 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  No.  I  prob- 
lem facing  all  service  personnel,  and  that 
is  covering  the  monthly  bills. 

Second,  because,  while  I  like  the 
components  of  it.  by  comparison,  the 
Wamer-Nunn  proposal  is  too  collective; 
too  much  of  it  goes  to  ofiScers  rather  than 
enlisted  personnel;  too  much  of  it  goes  to 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  at  Uie  expense 
of  the  Army  and  Marines. 

Third.  I  believe  if  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing about  the  Wamer-Nunn  tonight — 
and  I  would  hke  to  go  ahead  and  pass  it 
as  a  separate  measure,  anyway — that 
most  of  it  will  be  enacted,  because  it  has 
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been  suggested  by  the  President  in  the 
budget  for  1981. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  for  the  Armstrong-Matsunaga 
amendment  because  it  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  what  we  really  think  of  our 
service  personnel :  What  is  our  credibility 
with  them?  Do  they  think  we  cere? 

I  would  like  to  close  on  that  theme  by 
sharing  with  you,  briefly,  portions  of 
some  of  the  many,  many  letters  that  I 
received  from  service  personnel  around 
the  world. 

The  first  one  I  would  like  to  share  a 
portion  of  with  you  is  from  a  master 
sergeant,  E-7,  a  senior  selectee  who  has 
20  years  of  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  He  goes  into  some  detail,  in  fact, 
very  knowledgeably  about  the  overall 
problems,  personnel  problems  of  the 
service.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  the 
whole  letter,  but  I  want  to  quote  one 
paragraph. 

He  says: 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  special  pay  raises 
for  certain  military  ranks.  Give  all  military 
personnel  a  pay  raise. 

Then  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from 
someone  who  lias  written  from  New 
York  State.  He  says: 

I  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you  I  support 
yoxir  proposal  to  give  the  military  an  addi- 
tional 3.4  percent  pay  raise.  For  the  first 
time  m  over  8  years,  I  feel  like  finally  some- 
one has  realized  that  military  pay  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  economy. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  came  in  from 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  in  Idaho. 
It  is  a  letter  that  points  out: 

At  the  office  I  work  In  the  majority  of  us 
live  from  pay  to  pay.  My  husband  and  I  are 
both  In  the  military.  We  have  two  children 
and  we  still  live  from  pay  to  pay.  Just  Imag- 
ine what  It  is  like  when  one  spouse  Is  In 
the  military.  I  don't  see  how  they  do  It. 

Then  here  is  a  letter  from  Washing- 
ton: 

We,  as  a  Navy  family,  are  proud  of  your 
stand  on  the  military  pay  raise  issue.  We 
desperately  need  more  money.  My  husband 
Is  an  E-4.  He  makes  more  money  moonlight- 
ing than  he  does  In  the  Navy. 

Then  here  is  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  captain  from  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
He  is  a  selectee  for  major.  There  is  just 
one  paragraph  I  would  like  to  quote  out 
of  his  letter. 

After  reading  the  article  outlining  your 
proposed  amendment,  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  pass  on  our  financial  position  to  let  you 
know  that  a  little  Increase  now  looks  a  lot 
better  than  a  general  restructuring  In  the 
future.  Both  efforts  might  be  needed.  The 
now  Increase  holds  especially  true  for  our 
Junior  personnel  who  have  to  have  a  place 
to  live  and  are  trying  to  raise  a  family  but 
only  have  two  or  three  stripes. 

Well,  I  could  have  cited  dozens,  maybe 
hundreds  of  letters.  But  here  is  one  more 
that  sums  up  the  very  essence  of  this 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  money.  What 
we  are  really  talking  about  is  what  kind 
of  a  signal  goes  out  from  this  place  to- 
night to  military  personnel  around  the 
world.  The  best  summation  I  have  heard 
of  It  was  contained  in  this  letter,  which 
I  received  in  January.  It  said: 

h^r**!,.?'  ^°^  proposed   amendment   to 
Doost  mlUtary  pay  and  wanted  you  to  know 


how  Important  that  message  Is  to  today's 
serviceman.  Not  because  of  the  4  percent  but, 
more  Importantly,  the  troops  need  to  hear 
that  there  are  still  those  In  the  House  and 
Senate  who  have  their  best  Interest  at  heart. 

I  think  that  is  the  issue  that  is  before 
us.  Members  of  the  Cenate.  I  hope  that 
you  will  vote  to  table  Nurm- Warner; 
that,  at  the  appropriate  time,  Messrs. 
NuNN  and  Warner  will  call  up  either 
S.  2190,  which  is  on  the  calendar  and 
contains  their  proposal  or,  even  after 
action  on  my  amendment,  that  they  will 
be  disposed  to  call  it  up  as  an  add-on  to 
this  bUl. 

But  if  they  insist  on  forcing  us  to  make 
the  choice,  then,  in  that  event,  the  clear 
choice  is  for  Armstrong-Matsunaga, 
rather  than  Nunn-Wamer. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  and  suggest  we 
proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Cena- 
tor  from  Colorado  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  do  that,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  one  additional  article 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  is  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
January  27,  1980,  which  relates  to  the 
payment  of  noncommissioned  officer 
personnel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  very  important  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PATtNC  FOR  Sergeants  in  the  '80b 
(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 

Manpower  will  be  the  most  Intractable  na- 
tional security  problem  of  the  'SOs. 

We  are  experiencing  a  resurgence  of  na- 
tional win  under  the  Infiuence  of  the  turbu- 
lence In  Iran,  Soviet  moves  In  AfghanUtan, 
and  the  specter  of  hostile  nations  controlling 
the  West's  and  Japan's  oil. 

But  such  surges  of  American  patriotism 
have  historically  found  expression  first,  and 
most  easily,  in  appropriations  for  major 
weapons  systems.  National  leaders  have  al- 
ways had  a  much  more  difficult  Job  convinc- 
ing the  country  to  act  sensibly  about  military 
manpower.  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Carl  Vin- 
son somehow  got  capital  ships  built,  even  In 
the  1930s.  But  they  and  Sam  Raybum  only 
saved  the  draft  by  one  vote  In  September  of 
1941— two  full  years  after  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 

In  1941  It  was  clear  what  statesmanship 
required:  We  needed  the  draft.  Today  the 
condition  of  the  all-volunteer  force  presents 
a  murkier  picture.  The  four  services  have 
never  been  better  led  by  service  chiefs  who 
understand  and  exert  personal  effort  dally 
on  manpower  problems.  Much,  though  prob- 
ably not  enough,  U  being  done  to  Improve 
recruiting,  to  teach  remedial  reading  and  job 
skills  and  to  utilize  women  In  a  wider  ranee 
of  Jobs. 

But  all  this  may  well  not  be  sufficient. 
The  Army's  Individual  Ready  Reserve  Is  al- 
ready a  skeleton.  All  services  are  missing 
their  recruiting  quotas  and  the  mental  and 
skill  levels  of  many  enlistees  are,  to  put  It 
mildly,  lower  than  desirable.  Recruiting 
scandals  continue  as  the  pressure  mounts. 

The  resumption  of  peacetime  draft  regis- 
tration alone,  while  a  reasonable  and  prudent 


step,  will  not  change  this  picture.  Registra- 
tion merely  lets  inductions  occur  promptly 
If  war  comes,  since  no  one  seriously  plans  to 
fight  for  long  with  volunteers. 

THE   DEMOGRAPHIC    THREAT 

The  most  serious  problem  of  all  Is  that, 
each  month,  relentlessly,  the  pool  of  young 
men  available  for  military  service  declines. 
Demographic  projections  make  It  crystal 
clear  that  this  will  continue  through  the 
1980s.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  decade 
there  will  be  only  about  three-fourths  as 
many  young  men  In  the  country  as  there 
are  today.  Under  an  all-volunteer  force  then, 
we  will  have  to  attract  about  one  out  of 
every  three  qualified  and  available  men  Into 
the  military.  If  we  find  somewhere  a  bag  of 
Krugerrands  to  give  each  enlistee,  we  might 
barely  pull  that  off.  But  short  of  that— and 
certainly  If  we  keep  doing  business  as  we  are 
today — the  all-volunteer  force  will  fall.  The 
less  Intelligent  our  manpower  policies,  the 
further  we'll  move  the  date  of  failure  Into 
the  embarrassingly  near  future. 

UNWISE   CIVILIAN    CUTS 

One  way  to  fall  sooner  rather  than  later 
Is  to  continue  the  severe  cuts  and  limita- 
tions In  defense  civilian  manpower  that 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  have 
taken  turns  Imposing  over  the  last  several 
years.  When  you  cut,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  Navy  civilian  shipyard  workers,  some- 
one has  to  take  up  the  slack  or  the  ship 
overhauls  don't  get  done.  So  sailors  work  72- 
hour  weeks,  don't  re-enllst,  and  thus  create 
a  need  for  more  recruits. 

Another  way  to  ensure  failure  Is  to  con- 
tinue clobbering  career  enlisted  men  and 
women  with  a  pay  structure  that  under- 
values their  contribution  and  with  "reforms" 
that  drive  them  out  of  military  service. 

In  1971  when  the  draft  was  ended  by  Con- 
gress, first-term  enlisted  men  and  women 
got  more  than  a  50  percent  pay  Increase 
while  the  career  force  got  a  pittance.  Military 
pay  Increases  have  been  running  at  half  the 
Infiatlon  rate,  In  good  years.  Some  In  Con- 
gress now  propose  Increasing  that  to  10  per- 
cent or  so — about  two-thirds  of  the  current 
Inflation  rate.  That's  better  than  nothing, 
but  hardly  solves  the  careerists'  problem.  In- 
flation has  so  eroded  the  pay  of  the  career 
enlisted  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  that  to- 
day an  E-6  (staff  sergeant  or  1st  class  petty 
officer)  with,  say  8  years'  service,  stationed 
In  Northern  California,  makes  $300  a  month 
less  than  a  unionized  grocery  checkout  clerk 
In  nearby  San  Jose. 

A  number  of  good  people  stay  In,  but  It 
Is  out  of  patriotism,  and  there  are  fewer  each 
year.  Frequent  moves  disrupt  service  family 
life  and  make  It  hard  for  a  serviceman's 
spouse  to  work — the  Increasingly  common 
augmentation  for  Inflation-wracked  family 
Income.  Emotionally  important,  and  relative- 
ly Inexpensive,  benefits  such  as  free  parking 
or  separate  non-commlssloned  officers'  clubs 
are  removed  year  by  year  by  one  part  of  the 
bureaucracy  or  another.  A  generous  retire- 
ment system  permitting  a  second  career  after 
20  years — the  last  major  beneflt  better  than 
that  In  the  civilian  world — Is  under  assault. 

OVERCOMING  THE  SHORTFALL 

It  Is  only  by  using  civilian  labor  at  every 
possible  point  and  by  slgnlflcantly  Increasing 
the  careerist  proportion  of  the  enlisted  force 
that  the  all-volunteer  force  can  be  given  a 
flghtlng  chance.  Increasing  the  careerist 
share,  e.g.,  from  42  to  50  percent  of  the 
enlisted  force,  principally  by  selective  pay 
and  beneflt  Improvements,  would  reduce  en- 
listed requirements  by  about  70,000  men  an- 
nually. That  would  make  up  for  more  than 
double  today's  enlistment  shortfalls.  Such 
steps  could  postpone  the  date  by  which  we 
must  return  to  a  peacetime  draft  from  the 
early  'aOs  to  the  mid- '80s.  If  we  are  very 
lucky  there's  an  outside  chance,  but  only 
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that,  that  they  could  even  get  us  through 
the  decade. 

But  even  If  we  return  to  a  peacetime  draft 
or  adopt  some  sort  of  national  service  sys- 
tem, the  armed  services  can't  function  with- 
out the  sorts  of  sergeants  and  petty  officers 
who  today  are  voting  with  their  feet.  They 
are  the  sinews  of  any  military  force — whether 
Its  privates  come  from  Watts,  Appalachla, 
or  Groton — and  they  deserve  better  than 
what  they'd  have  been  getting. 

Even  if  you  don't  believe  that,  consider 
your  own  family's  self-interest.  The  world 
has  recently  shown  Itself  to  be  an  angry  and 
wicked  place.  You  may  need  some  people  to 
go  take  a  hill  somewhere  soon.  Whom  do  you 
want  your  son  learning  the  ropes  from,  when 
he  first  comes  under  mortar  fire  there — some- 
body who  can't  make  It  as  a  grocery  bagger? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and, 
if  it  is  in  order,  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  Nunn-Warner  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  amendment  No.  1647. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNr.s^ ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President,    regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for. 

Have  all  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote  voted? 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Mr.    President, 
could  we  have  the  clerk  read  the  yeas? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yesis  41, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  30  Leg.] 


YEAS— 41 


Armstrong 

Heflln 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Schmltt 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Dole 

Lugar 

Simpson 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Stafford 

Durkln 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Stewart 

Gravel 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Hart 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Zorlnsky 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 
NAYS — 46 

Baucus 

Ford 

Percy 

Boren 

Glenn 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

RIegle 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Levin 

Stone 

Church 

Matblas 

Talmadge 

Cochran 

Morgan 

Tower 

Cranston 

Moynihan 

Tsongas 

Culver 

Muskle 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Young 

Exon 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Baker 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Bayh 

Domenici 

Long 

Bentsen 

Garn 

Thurmond 

Blden 

Holllngs 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Carolina   (Mr.  TKUnMom)   would  vote 

"yea."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  31  Leg.) 
YEAS— 87 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.    1647  was   rejected. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  was  rejected, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  (No  1647)  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Armstrong).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Teraiessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and   voting,   the   Senator   from   South 


Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Boren 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Bosohwltz 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

RIegle 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  JavlU 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Schwelker 

Church 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Culver 

McClure 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

McGovern 

Stewart 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Domenici 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Exon 

Morgan 

Warner 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Muskie 

Williams 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Young 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

Hart 

Packwood 

Hatch 

Pell 

NAYS— 1 
Bellmon 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-12 

Baker 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Bayh 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Long 

Biden 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  as  amended. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  cannot  hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  some 
Senators  have  left  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  tonight.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
we  need  any  more  rollcall  votes  on  this 
amendment  or  on  final  t>assage,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

PSOVIDINO  FOR  EQUTTABLE  MILITART 
RETTSEMENT  PROVISIONS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1979.  I  introduced  S.  1777.  a  bill 
allowing  Reserve  enlisted  members  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Army  to  retire  with  an 
immediate  annuity  upon  completion  of 
20  years  of  active  duty  service.  As  this 
bill  would  rectify  an  inequity  in  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  including  my  bill  in  H.R. 
5168.  as  an  amendment.  This  legislation 
has  the  backing  of  various  veterans  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  NCOA.  and  also 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  addition,  it  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  95th  Congress.  However, 
due  to  time  limitations,  it  was  never  ad- 
dressed in  the  Senate. 

Al*  INEQtriTT 

Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
provides  for  retirement  eligibility  with 
an  immediate  annuity  after  completion 
of  20  years  of  active  service  for  Regular 
and  Reserve  officers  of  all  services.  This 
includes  Regular  and  Reserve  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
and  Regular  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force.  However,  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  enlisted  personnel 
are  authorized  retirement  pay  only  at 
60  years  of  age,  even  though  they  have 
completed  20  years  of  active  service. 

A  RECENT  PROBLEM 

Until  recently  this  did  not  pose  a 
problem  because  the  majority  of  Army 
and  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  who 
served  past  their  initial  enlistment  are 
members  of  the  regular  component 
However,  since  1971  and  the  coming  of 
the  all  volunteer  force,  both  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  have  enlisted  me^n- 
bers  with  prior  service  and  experience 
to  serve  a  reserve  tour  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  a  special  requirement,  such 
as  a  recruiting  position.  Many  of  these 
individuals  had  served  in  World  War  n 
and/or  Korea,  had  accumulated  consid- 
erable active  duty  service.  14-16  years, 
and,  in  many  cases,  were  highly  deco- 
rated. These  individuals  were  not  recalled 
to  active  duty  in  the  regular  component 
because  the  reserve  terms  were  generally 


shorter  and  because  their  specific  skills 
were  not  needed,  at  the  time,  by  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Army  on  a  long-term  basis. 
However,  as  the  reserve  recruiting  short- 
ages worsened,  many  were  asked  to  ex- 
tend their  original  tours. 

In  reviewing  the  history,  it  appears 
that  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
enlisted  personnel  were  not  singled  out 
for  exclusion  of  these  retirement  pro- 
visions. Rather,  this  inequity  came  about 
because  circumstances  for  bringing  en- 
listed members  on  active  duty  for  ex- 
tended periods  has  changed.  Whether 
intentional  or  not,  however,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  there  exists  an  inequi- 
ty that  needs  to  be  addressed  and  re- 
solved. When  the  conditions  of  service 
are  the  same,  there  should  be  similar 
or  comparable  treatment  of  members 
with  regard  to  their  service  commit- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  any  of  my  col- 
leagues could  dispute  this  point.  It  is 
especially  important  in  today's  volunteer 
environment  that  members  perceive  they 
axe  entitled  to  similar  and  equitable 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  again  like  to 
commend  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  recognizing  this  inequity, 
and  including  this  legislation  in  H.R. 
5168.  As  members  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  should  be  afforded  the  same 
treatment  and  benefits  as  their  counter- 
parts in  the  other  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  address  this  inequity  and  vote 
for  adoption  of  this  important 
measure.* 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining,  1  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  have 
any  time  remaining,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  biU  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  "Shall  it  pass?" 

The  bill  (H.R.  5168)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  appropriately 
amended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  as  passed  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  technical 


and  clerical  corrections  in  the  bill  as 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
authority  for  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  George  Travers. 
on  the  majority  side,  for  his  usual 
splendid  job  in  preparing  for  both  the 
bill  and  the  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Ron  Lehman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee staff,  to  Chris  Lehman  of  Sena- 
tor Warner's  staff,  and  Mike  Donnelly 
of  Senator  Jepsen's  staff  for  an  extraor- 
dinary job,  which  we  have  come  to 
expect,  in  their  assistance  on  the  bill  and 
on  the  amendment. 

I  also  thank  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  spent  many  hours  work- 
ing on  these  proposals:  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  .  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon).  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen). 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACnON      OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  30  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  TREATY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing closer  relationships  with  our  North 
American  neighbors  commands  uni- 
versal approval  right  across  the  political 
spectrum.  But  it  is  much  less  appreciated 
that  this  approval  is  not  restricted  to  our 
own  country. 

On  January  5,  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  the  Calgary  Albertan,  the  Van- 
couver Sun  and  the  Ottawa  Journal  car- 
ried an  article  by  Duncan  Edmonds  dis- 
cussing his  concept  of  a  "Treaty  of  North 
America."  Edmonds  is  now  a  political 
consultant  with  offices  in  Ottawa  and 
New  York.  Previously,  he  was  senior 
policy  adviser  to  Joe  Clark,  who  is  now 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  He  has  over  20 
years  of  experience  in  (^nadian  politics, 
on  both  major  parties. 

Those  of  us  who  follow  the  affairs  of  our 
northern  neighbor  know  that  there  has 
been  an  imderground  current  of  interest 
among  Canadians  in  the  concept  of 
closer  cooperation.  Mr.  Edmonds  pro- 
vides evidence  of  this  in  his  discussion  of 
the  reaction  to  his  proposal,  which  he 
first  broached  over  2  years  ago. 

I  commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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A  Proposal  for  a  Treaty  or  North  America 
{By  J.  Duncan  Edmonds) 

A.    PREFACE 

The  fundamental  issue  facing  Canada  and 
Canadians  as  we  enter  the  1980's  Is  the  his- 
toric, economic  and  political  Imperative  to 
work  out  a  new  set  of  institutional  and 
structural  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Our  best  hope  for  achiev- 
ing Improvements  In  Canada's  current  seri- 
ous economic  situation,  as  well  as  achieving 
real  progress  In  developing  the  great  po- 
tential of  this  country,  will  be  found  in  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States. 

It  Is  shortsighted  and  dangerous  that  we 
should  not  be  fully  Involved  In  debating  and 
discussing  this  Issue  across  Canada  today. 

This  paper  advocating  a  treaty  of  North 
America  was  written  two  years  ago  In  the 
autumin  of  1977  when  I  was  serving  as  the 
Senior  Policy  Adviser  to  the  then  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  Mr.  Joe  Clark.  At  that  time 
I  was  assisting  in  a  worthwhile  and  exciting. 
If  somewhat  futile,  project  of  drawing  up 
a  "blueprint"  for  Canada's  future  which 
hopefully  would  have  provided  a  general 
sense  of  direction  for  Mr.  Clark's  leadership. 

The  paper  was  quite  widely  circulated  both 
by  myself  and  Jim  OUlies,  then  a  leading 
figure  In  the  Conservative  caucus  and  pres- 
ently the  senior  policy  adviser  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Clark.  I  received  a  great  deal  of  posi- 
tive comment  on  the  basic  concept.  The 
bulk  of  the  negative  comment  was  less  di- 
rected at  the  substance  than  It  was  at  the 
politics,  acceptability  and  practicality  of  the 
proposal.  I  want  to  add  for  the  historical 
record  that  although  I  often  raised  the  sub- 
ject and  formally  presented  Mr.  Clark  with 
this  paper,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  these 
thoughts  do  not  represent  the  views  of 
Prime  Minister  Clark,  Mr.  Guiles  or  the  cur- 
rent government.  Because  of  the  sensitivity 
of  the  Issue  and  the  practical  requirements 
of  my  position  at  the  time,  I  resisted  any 
temptation  to  give  my  thoughts  tiny  wider 
public  audience. 

I  do  so  now  because  during  even  a  short 
two  year  period  there  have  been  a  number 
of  Important  developments  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  basic  proposition  of  this  paper. 
A  partial  recounting  of  these  developments 
would  Include  such  reports  as  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  "Looking  Outward";  the 
report  of  the  Canadian  Senate  Standing 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  "Canada's 
Trade  Relations  With  The  United  States"; 
several  reports  of  the  CD.  Howe  Research 
Institute,  and  reports  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  International  Trade  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  chaired  by 
Senator  Baucus. 

Many  of  the  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  five  basic  Issues  discussed 
In  this  paper  have  served  to  emphasize  fur- 
ther the  need  for  some  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  Canada/US.  relations.  An  Im- 
portant outcome  of  the  recently  concluded 
GATT  negotiations  has  been  to  Increase 
dramatically  public  awareness  In  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  of  the  very  con- 
siderable degree  to  which  our  economies  are 
already  Into  a  free  trade  mode.  The  lively 
controversy  In  Canada  during  the  autumn 
of  1979  regarding  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween rising  Interest  rates  In  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  has  provided  abundant  evidence  of 
our  basic  economic  interdependency. 

Several  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  of  both  major  parties  In 
the  United  States  have  recently  talked  about 
the  basic  concept  implied  in  this  paper,  most 
recently  in  November,  1979  Ronald  Reagan, 
in  a  major  and  sensitively  worded  address 
in  New  York,  referred  at  some  length  to  a 
"North  American  Accord." 

What  follows  Is  the  original  paper,  basic- 
ally unchanged  except  for  several  minor  edi- 


torial adjustments  to  reflect  the  passage  of 
two  years. 

B.    INTRODUCTION 

The  most  striking  reality  common  to  vir- 
tually all  of  the  public  affairs  commentary 
in  Canada  these  days  Is  that  a  widespread 
feeling  of  malaise  is  gripping  this  country. 
There  Is  apprehension  about  our  economic 
situation,  and  the  very  future  of  Canada  as 
a  nation  Is  perceived  to  be  In  considerable 
Jeopardy.  Across  -he  country  there  Is  a  preva- 
lence of  negative  attitudes,  much  Introspec- 
tion, considerable  confusion  and  generally 
there  Is  an  unhappy,  quarrelsome  and  nega- 
tive tone.  Yet,  Canada  possesses  enormous 
resources,  both  physical  and  human,  and  by 
any  definition  we  are  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate peoples  in  the  world  with  an  almost 
unlimited  potential. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  briefly  ex- 
amine some  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we 
find  ourselves  in  this  position  and,  based 
on  the  analysis,  to  suggest  in  broad  outline 
a  sense  of  direction  and  a  strategy  for  Can- 
ada as  we  approach  the  decade  of  the  1980'6. 
While  the  paper  does  not  address  the  broader 
international  context  and  the  changing  val- 
ues and  attitudes  of  the  turbulent  world, 
nonetheless  the  suggested  directions  take 
these  broader  factors  very  much  Into  ac- 
count. 

Canada  has  always  been  a  very  difficult 
country  to  govern.  Throughout  our  history 
our  political  leadership  has  managed  to  de- 
velop and  govern  this  country  while  at  the 
same  time  sometimes  obscuring,  sometimes 
deflecting  and  almost  always  delaying  reso- 
lution of  some  of  the  fundamental  and  inter- 
related Issues  which  we  have  always  faced. 

The  five  basic  issues  in  Canada  which 
we  have  had  with  us  since  Confederation 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  French-English  partnership; 

The  Canada-U.S.  relationship; 

A  range  of  Issues  relating  to  the  dynamics 
of    balancing   our   federal   system; 

Several  key  economic  Issues  basically  re- 
lated to  scale  of  market  and  the  creation  of 
an  east-west  economy  In  opposition  to  the 
more  natural  north-south  forces  of  both  eco- 
nomics and  geography;  and  the  central  ques- 
tion as  to  the  role  of  government  In  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Canada; 

Permeating  everything  an  absence  of  wide- 
ly accepted  national  goals  and  purposes  and 
the  lack  of  a  clear  sense  of  identity  for 
Canadians. 

The  basic  task  of  the  national  political 
parties,  and  In  particular  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada,  c\er  the  years  has  been 
to  manage  these  fundamental  issues  both  in 
style  and  in  substance.  Usually,  throughout 
our  history  only  one  or  two  of  the  funda- 
mental Issues  has  required  major  attention 
by  the  Prime  Minister  at  any  given  time.  To- 
day It  Is  quite  clear  that  we  are  In  trouble 
with  all  of  our  basic  issues  at  the  same 
time. 

The  essential  reason  for  the  malaise  now 
so  conspicuously  apparent  throughout  Can- 
ada Is  that  we  are  dealing  with  only  some 
of  the  superficial  symptoms  of  the  funda- 
mental Issues  and  that  we  are  not  grappling 
with  them  at  their  roots.  The  whole  of  the 
Canadian  political  system  is  under  enormous 
strain  at  the  macro  level,  and  we  are  only 
giving  piecemeal  and  superficial  attention 
to  particular  aspects  of  the  system.  We  are 
living  In  a  dangerous  dreamworld  where 
many  people  who  do  seem  to  understand 
the  reality  of  the  whole  system  are  somehow 
hoping  that  political  rhetoric,  better  politi- 
cal management,  and  a  vague  hope  in  an 
improved  economic  performance  and  some, 
as  of  yet  undefined,  new  relationship  with 
Quebec  will  serve  to  get  us  through  this  pres- 
ent crisis. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  will  suffice.  Can- 
ada  has   reached    a   point   In   Its   evolution 


where  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  some  of 
the  unpleasant  truths  in  this  country.  If  we 
are  going  to  prevent  a  precipitous  decline  in 
Canada  In  the  1 980*8,  we  are  going  to  require 
some  very  hard-headed  and  creative  think- 
ing about  some  of  our  most  fundamental 
attitudes  and  directions.  We  are  at  a  stage 
where  the  real  requirement  for  our  politi- 
cal leadership  at  the  national  level  Is  to  be- 
gin thinking  about  macro  solutions  and  stop 
the  superficial  tinkering. 

C.  THE  BASIC  ISST7ES 

Although  the  French/English  issue  has 
deep  historical  and  sociological  roots  and  has 
been  evolving  over  many  years,  it  took  the 
election  of  the  Parti  Queb^cols  Government 
In  November  1976  to  reaUy  dramatize  the 
national  political  crisis  for  Canada.  Today 
Canada  is  exhibiting  a  great  sense  of  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  Quebec  and  on  na- 
tional unity.  The  Quebec  issue  is  not  going  to 
be  resolved  easUy  or  quickly.  The  multitude 
of  Issues  Involved  have  the  potential  to  vir- 
tually paralyze  this  country  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  Very  few  Canadians,  whether 
English  or  French,  have  a  clear  vision  of 
where  we  are  going  in  the  subject  of  national 
unity.  After  over  a  year  of  task  forces  and 
bUllons  of  words,  we  are  stuck  in  a  morass  of 
confusion  and  almost  despair  regarding  Que- 
bec. The  Initiative  lies  almost  entirely  with 
the  P.Q.  and  there  appears  to  be  little  evi- 
dence that  there  will  be  any  negotiation  or 
reconciliation  for  at  least  another  couple  of 
years.  In  the  Interim  the  whole  country  is 
basically  paralyzed  with  regard  to  Its  na- 
tional objectives  and  our  sense  of  unity. 
There  Is,  however,  widespread  agreement  that 
the  Canada  of  the  past  wUl  not  re-emerge. 
Some  major  changes  must  occur  In  the  Eng- 
lish/French partnership. 

The  most  notable  dimension  absent  In  the 
current  discussions  Is  how  any  changes  in 
the  English/French  partnership  will  relate 
to  the  basic  inter-related  Issues  of  Can- 
ada. It  may  be  that  by  concentrating  on 
some  of  the  other  Issues  and  seeking  some 
new  directions  there  we  might  be  able  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  the  pres- 
ent Impasse  in  English/French  relations  and 
in  the  process  work  In  harmony  with  Quebec 
to  work  out  a  set  of  initiatives  which  will 
meet  many  of  their  legitimate  objectives 
while  strengthening  Canada  as  a  whole. 

On  the  Canada-U.S.  Issue,  we  also  find 
ourselves  In  a  confused  position.  The  vari- 
ous "Third  Option"  policies  of  the  Trudeau 
government.  Including  the  contractual  link 
to  Europe,  Increased  trade  and  activity  with 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Rim,  the  whole 
FIRA  concept,  seem  to  be  almost  academic 
while  we  appear  to  be  moving  back  to  a 
much  more  realistic  appreciation  of  our 
relationship  with  America. 

America  In  turn  has  come  through  per- 
haps the  greatest  crisis  of  Its  life  with  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  Watergate  problems 
now  behind  her  and  a  new  administration 
In  office.  Inexorably  we  seem  to  be  moving 
towards  a  closer  relationship  with  America 
and  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  be  discussing  it 
very  clearly  In  our  society. 

The  American  cultural  and  economic  and 
political  Influence  In  Canada  has  never  been 
greater,  and  more  and  more  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  will  have  to  acknowledge  many 
of  the  positive  beneflts  of  this  relationship. 
Indeed,  of  the  five  basic  issues  of  Canada  It 
would  appear  that  a  positive  evaluation  and 
the  working  out  of  a  new  set  of  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States,  while  ensur- 
ing Canadian  sovereignty,  could  be  the  most 
hopeful  direction  for  Canada  to  pursue. 

Regarding  Canadian  federalism,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  that  the  British 
North  American  Act  is  showing  enormous 
strain  not  only  from  Quebec  but,  to  a 
greater  degree  that  Is  appreciated  by  many 
Canadians,  from  the  Western  provinces  as 
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well.  Apart  from  the  strains  regarding  the 
division  of  powers,  there  are  also  many 
problems  regarding  the  evolutions  that  have 
taken  place  since  Confederation,  particu- 
larly the  development  of  the  large  urban 
centres.  There  Is  also  the  whole  question 
of  the  North  and  the  plans  for  the  future 
of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon 
and  the  relationship  that  Canadians  are  go- 
ing to  have  with  their  huge  northern  area. 

Canada  has  perhaps  the  most  decentralized 
federal  system  In  the  Western  world,  cer- 
tainly a  far  greater  degree  of  decentraliza- 
tion than  In  West  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  We  must  be  very  careful  before  we 
adopt  any  simplistic  solutions  to  our  system 
of  federalism.  In  any  event,  nothing  Is  likely 
to  evolve  very  far  In  this  whole  area  while 
the  uncej^alnty  with  regard  to  Quebec  is  the 
prevailing  aspect  of  our  national  life.  Indeed, 
It  Is  highly  imlikely  that  the  answers  to  our 
current  problems  regarding  federalism  wUl 
be  found  through  constitutional  readjust- 
ments. No  doubt  there  can  be  some  constitu- 
tional changes  by  way  of  giving  additional 
powers  to  the  provinces  in  several  specific 
areas  such  as  communications,  for  example, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  too  much  of 
these  changes.  Canada's  sense  of  direction 
will  not  be  fotmd  solely  In  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  our  existing  federal  system. 

We  face  a  number  of  serious  and  funda- 
tnental  economic  problems.  Inflation  is  ris- 
ing again  and  quite  likely  headed  for  double 
digits.  We  have  the  highest  rate  of  unem- 
ployment since  the  years  of  the  Depression. 
We  have  a  federal  government  deficit  of  near- 
ly $9  billion  this  year  (1977)  and  likely  to  ex- 
ceed HO  billion  next  year.  Our  balance  of 
payments  is  In  shocking  deficit,  our  dollar 
has  been  devalued  12  percent  vls-a-vls  other 
currencies  such  as  the  German,  Japanese  or 
Swiss.  There  will  be  major  Infiationary  con- 
sequences to  this  devaluation  and  the  entire 
process  has  gone  ahead  in  an  unplanned 
manner  with  a  total  absence  of  any  construc- 
tive policies  accompanying  It. 

Our  productivity  Is  declining  and  our  ca- 
pacity to  compete  In  the  International  mar- 
kets is  becoming  seriously  impaired  Our 
labour  rates  are  higher  than  the  United 
States  and  our  percentage  of  WOTk  stoppages 
related  to  strikes  is  alarming.  Our  rate  of 
government  expenditures  has  gone  from  35 
to  44  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
In  the  last  ten  years.  We  pay  our  public  serv- 
ants more  than  any  other  public  servants  In 
the  world  and  yet  at  the  same  time  many  of 
them  appear  to  be  demoralized  and  seem  to 
lack  much  purpose  and  coherency.  There  Is 
major  confilct  and  division  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  public  sector. 

The  above  statements,  all  of  which  could 
be  elaborated,  are  not  recounted  to  be  simply 
a  negative  litany.  They  are  merely  plain 
statements  of  fact  which,  looked  at  together 
are  going  to  seriously  affect  our  economic 
capacity  as  a  nation  over  the  next  few  years 
When  you  add  to  this  situation  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  only  major  Industrialized  country 
in  the  world  which  does  not  have  access  to  a 
major  market  of  at  least  a  hundred  million 
people  and  you  take  into  account  the  many 
challenges  posed  by  the  new  International 
economic  order,  it  becomes  dramatically 
c  ear  that  we  have  got  to  make  some  major 

non!;?-'"''.'"'*'  "^"''^'^  •'^  ""^  economic 
pollclw  and  our  economic  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  Canada. 

We  persist  in  discussing  in  very  vague 
terms  the  need  for  an  industrial  strategyTnd 
yet  we  fail  to  take  account  of  our  economic 
relationship  With  the  United  States  in^e 
development  of  that  strategy  therebv 
rendering  the  whole  process  at  bll  academic 
and  more  realistically  meaningless. 

Wnally.  if  one  thinks  about  our  national 
purpose  and  our  goals  and  objective  Li 
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people,  it  becomes  evident  that  we  lack  a 
clear  sense  of  a  national  vision.  We  are 
among  the  richest  and  most  fortunate 
people  In  the  Global  Village  and  we  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  for  many  more  years 
without  a  much  clearer  sense  of  ourselves  and 
how  we  relate  to  the  great  issues  of  human 
development  which  will  be  worked  out  in  the 
context  of  the  new  International  economic 
order  throughout  the  rest  of  this  century. 

Canadians  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  world  community  a  model  of  a 
country  in  which  peoples  of  different  back- 
grounds and  races  can  live  together  pursuing 
broad  objectives  under  one  government. 
There  can  surely  be  no  greater  need  in  the 
world  today  than  to  provide  such  a  model. 

The  above  analysis  of  our  five  key  issues 
could  be  extended  and  elaborated  in  much 
greater  detail.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
paper  Is  to  suggest  that  we  are  In  serious 
difficulties  with  each  of  these  basic  Issues  and 
are  unlikely  to  resolve  them  without  step- 
ping back  and  taking  a  look  at  the  broader 
overall  system  of  the  Canadian  policy.  I 
believe  that  we  will  find  a  sense  of  direction 
and  create  a  series  of  forces  and  factors 
which  will  allow  us  to  find  real  solutions  to 
each  of  our  basic  problems  by  considering  a 
fundamental  rearrangement  of  our  North 
American  political  and  economic  arrange- 
ments. 

D.    THE   TREATY    OP    NORTH    AMERICA 

Canada  is  a  North  American  nation.  We 
share  this  continent  with  the  United  States 
and  with  Mexico  and  there  Is  potential  and 
capacity  for  enormous  dynamic  evaluation 
In  our  political  and  economic  relations  with 
our  North  American  partners.  For  purposes 
of  discussion,  let  me  suggest  in  broad  outline 
a  concept  and  a  vehicle  which  could  provide 
enormous  advantages  to  Canada  and  to  our 
North  American  partners,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  very  practical  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  dead-end  and  the  morass  In  which 
we  appear  to  be  floundering  at  the  moment. 

Envisage  one  of  the  great  documents  of 
North  American  history,  the  Treaty  of  North 
America.  This  hUtorlc  document  should  be- 
gin by  outlining  the  common  goals,  shared 
values.  Ideals  and  fundamental  purposes  of 
the  Canadian,  Mexican  and  the  American 
peoples.  The  preamble  to  the  Treaty  of  North 
America  should  also  reflect  awareness  of  the 
broad  external  challenges  and  threats  to  our 
shared  beliefs.  The  preamble  should  affirm 
and  make  absolutely  clear  the  reality  that 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  wish  to  give  up 
sovereignty  or  the  sense  of  historical  in- 
tegrity or  the  sense  of  being  an  Independent 
people  and  nation.  On  the  contrary,  Canada, 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico  wish  to  strenthen  and 
reaffirm  their  basic  national  identities,  but  In 
order  to  do  this  really  effectively,  must  rec- 
ognize their  Interdependency  within  North 
America. 

The  specifics  of  the  Treaty  of  North  Amer- 
ica might  Include: 

(a)  the  preamble  which  would  embody 
some  of  the  thoughts  expressed  above,  but 
would  also  give  heavy  emphasis  to  the 
broader  global  forces  and  factors  which  are 
pressing  in  on  North  America  and  increas- 
ingly will  demand  a  united  response: 

(b)  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  should 
be  Canada,  the  United  States  and  ultimately 
Mexico,  although  Mexico  may  be  a  compli- 
cating factor  for  many  reasons.  Basically  the 
door  should  be  left  open  in  principle  for 
Mexico,  but  the  actual  negotiations  between 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  should  not  be  impeded 
by  the  range  of  issues  and  concerns  between 
Mexico  and  the  U.S.: 

(c)  The  Treaty  would  establish  a  Council 
of  North  America  which  would  be  a  body  not 
unlike  the  Council  of  Europe  in  its  Initial 
conceptualization.  The  Council  of  North 
America  might  be  located  somewhere  in 
Western  North  America.  The  Council  should 


have  some  structures,  committees  and  a  va- 
riety of  duties  and  tasks.  It  might  take  over, 
for  example,  the  work  of  the  Internationai 
Joint  Commission.  It  might  provide  some 
guidance  for  the  over-all  management  of 
Canada/UB.  relations.  It  might  provide  a 
lively  centre  for  research  for  common  North 
American  problems.  It  should  certainly  be- 
come a  symbolic  centre  for  assisting  the 
peoples  of  North  America  to  better  appre- 
ciate the  challenges  their  societies  face  frcKn 
the  broader  world  over  the  next  30-40  years. 
The  Council  of  North  America  should  be  a 
lively  dynamic  place  where  Important  Issues 
and  subjects  that  are  in  the  process  of  evo- 
lution are  understood  and  talked  about  and 
shared  amongst  the  peoples  of  North 
America. 

The  languages  of  the  CouncU  of  North 
America  should  be  English,  French  and 
Spanish.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for 
delegate  appointments  to  the  Council  of 
North  America,  by  the  existing  governments 
and  then  with  some  further  provision  for 
direct  elections  in  the  year  2000.  The  whole 
concept  should  be  one  of  an  evolving  dy- 
namic integrating  organization  embodying 
all  North  American  peoples  while  preserving 
all  the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  different 
heritages  that  have  oome  together  over  the 
centuries. 

Every  opportunity  for  full  evolution  and 
development  of  the  Quebec  presence  and  the 
preservation  of  many  aspects  of  the  Quebec 
sense  of  nationhood  should  be  allowed  to 
find  a  focus  within  the  Council  of  North 
America.  The  counterbalancing  of  Mexico 
and  the  Spanish  culture  In  North  America 
with  the  French  should  provide  an  enormous 
strength  to  both  these  peoples  as  they  perse- 
vere, as  they  will  and  must,  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  cultural  traditions  within 
the  North  American  context. 

(d)  The  Treaty  of  North  America  should 
make  clear  provision  for  a  greater  integra- 
tion of  Canadian  and  American  defence  ar- 
rangements through  the  expansion  of  NO 
RAD.  The  Canadian  defence  role,  independ- 
ent from  the  United  States,  should  then  shift 
much  more  to  the  North  and  to  the  seas. 
We  should  be  developing  the  North  through 
a  number  of  defence  bases  and  should  be  ex- 
panding our  cadet  and  youth  service  pro- 
grams to  get  thousands  of  young  Canadians 
living  and  working  in  the  North  for  at  least 
a  year  or  so  of  their  lives.  We  should  also 
consider  a  permanent  peace-keeping  force  as 
part  of  the  Canadian  forces  which  could  be 
available  on  a  continuing  basis  for  interna- 
tional peace-keeping  activities.  As  well,  we 
should  redefine  and  improve  our  defence- 
sharing  arrangements  with  the  United 
States,  and  through  a  more  effective  defence- 
sharing  arrangement  begin  to  get  some  In- 
dustrial development  associated  with  the 
bases  In  the  North  and  give  much  more  at- 
tention to  the  ocean  resources.  Canada 
would  remain  in  NATO  but  In  a  somewhat 
different  role  than  we  are  presently. 

(e)  Under  the  Treaty  of  North  America  we 
should  set  up  a  mechanism  whereby  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  can  pursue 
several  common  policies  in  relationship  to 
the  new  international  economic  order  in 
such  areas  as  research  in  programs  for  inter- 
national development,  the  combining  of  a 
number  of  our  bilateral  aid  programs,  the 
development  of  a  Joint  International  food 
policy  and  the  establishment  of  food  re- 
serves, the  development  of  common  nuclear 
policies  and  In  a  variety  of  other  areas.  We 
should  be  working  with  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  complete  partnership  in  rela- 
tion to  the  new  International  economic 
order.  There  will  also  be  a  role  for  the  multi- 
national corporation  In  relationship  to  some 
of  these  common  policies  with  the  new  In- 
ternational order.  Exciting  and  very  bene- 
ficial opportunities  for  the  creation  of  new 
Jobs  in  Canada  are  inherent  in  this  concept. 
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(f)  The  Treaty  of  North  America  should 
establish  the  principles  and  the  guidelines 
for  a  series  of  major  agreements  on  energy, 
water  and  other  resources.  In  particular,  we 
should  think  about  the  development  of  our 
energy,  water  and  other  natural  resources  in 
terms  of  an  integrated  North  American  con- 
cept. This  win  be  much  to  Canada's  advan- 
tage and  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rational  full  development  of  the  resources  of 
this  continent.  It  need  not  preclude  arrange- 
ments between  Canada  and  other  countries 
regarding  our  resources,  nor  need  it  be  a 
rigid  and  infiexible  contlnentalism  which 
would  not  be  politically  acceptable  to 
Canadians. 

(g)  Under  the  treaty  we  should  develop 
the  principles  and  some  of  the  broad  mecha- 
nisms to  allow  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
mon Industrial  strategy  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  be  worked  out  in  grad- 
uated stages  over  the  next  10  years.  This 
common  Industrial  strategy,  by  the  end  of 
that  time,  might  lead  inevitably  to  a  com- 
plete free  trade  arrangement  vrtth  the  United 
States.  It  will  need  to  be  done  in  stages  with 
major  safeguards  for  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturing industries.  Ultimately  a  much 
closer  Integration  of  our  economies  can  be 
the  only  fundamental  snswer  to  many  of  the 
particularly  difficult  Canadian  economic 
problems  today.  A  clearer  definition  of  the 
positive  contribution  of  the  multinational 
corporations  would  be  possible  through  these 
negotiations  which  would  have  to  include 
reciprocal  tax  agreements. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  we  need  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  as  a  whole  is  so  the 
leverage  and  bargaining  power  which  Can- 
ada can  acquire  through  the  defence  inte- 
gration and  through  the  resource-sharing 
can  be  fully  utilized  In  the  negotiations  to- 
wards the  longer-term  integration  of  our 
economies. 

COKCLUSIOK 

Clearly  tne  various  elements  of  the  Treaty 
of  North  America  will  require  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  and  further  elaboration 
However,  in  this  broad  concept  we  could 
have  a  vision  which  will  fundamentally  alter 
and  Improve  the  Canadian  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation.  There  would  be  opportu- 
nities for  literally  thousands  of  Individuals 
and  groups,  universities  and  others,  to  recon- 
cile the  many  details  which  would  need  to 
be  considered. 

This  Treaty  would  be  as  much  in  the 
American  and  the  Mexican  interests  as  it 
would  be  in  our  own. 

This  entire  subject  Is  very  large  and  com- 
plex and  raises  the  most  fundamental  emo- 

wr,h™,?°^,'!°  ^^  ^•^'"  *°  ^'^'°'-«  't  wisely 
H,m^..  ^"'"8  sidetracked  by  the  enormous 
dlfflctilties  such  as  a  rapid  "politicizatlon" 
or  the  issue  in  Canada,  or  accusations  that 
the  concept  falls  to  appreciate  the  complex- 
ity of  managing  Canada/U.S.  relations,  or 
wonirt'?^'"'"'*  .**"**  *°y  Canadian  Initiative 
^?r  n.  f/^.f  "*  weakness  which  would  limit 
our  negotiating  capacity. 

thPlf  *"^*^''  *°  ^^^^  question  is.  of  course. 
?».!i     'I?"*  challenge  for  Canadian  political 

ofTanaH^  I"  ^""^  '^^°'^-  ™«  P'""*  Minister 
or  Canada  has  a  number  of  means  by  which 
this  concept  could  be  fully  explored.  During 
r^ul!^^°i::t'°r  T'^  '^""  ^''""^  importanf 

ffi^h^^  *°  """'*  "P"*^  ""^  *"-««*y  widely 
cased  public  consensus. 

nr^L^*''!  *°  oPPori-unity  to  manage  the 
process  where  history  is  Inexorably  taking 

^rSt'^tw^^'y  ''°  *  P«°P'«  h«^«  the  op- 

^ize^h  J  ^  "  ""^  ''°^  ^^"^  "^  Canadians  ?o 

^at  nat.^noT''*  ^^'^"^  "^^  "«  ^«=«d  with 
^at  national   uncertainty  and  a  sense  of 

s^'Vo'P'r^  ''"''  *"^  '^  dyna^Tnew 
sense  of  ourselves  in  partnership  with  the 


whole  North  American  continent.  We  ought 
to  begin  this  great  task  immediately. 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE  1980's:  THE 
VIEW  FROM  DALLAS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  a  city 
known  around  the  world  for  the  acumen 
and  progressiveness  exhibited  by  its 
business  leaders,  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Mark  Shepherd  stands  among 
the  very  tallest  of  the  tall.  Mr.  Shepherd 
is  chairman  of  the  board  ol  Texa.-;  In- 
struments, Inc.,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  successful  electronics  com- 
panies in  the  world  and  the  company 
that  first  developed  the  foundation  of 
modern  computer  technology,  the  chip. 
Mark  Shepherd  has  been  at  the  helm  of 
Texas  Instruments  during  its  best  years 
and  has  presided  over  a  success  story 
that  proves  the  American  dream  is  not 
only  not  dead,  it  can  be  healthier  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Shepherd  recently  spoke  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dallas  and 
made  one  of  the  most  thorough,  prudent, 
and  intelligent  analysis  of  the  current 
state  of  our  Nation  both  at  home  and 
abroad  that  I  have  read  in  all  my  years 
here  as  a  member  of  this  august  body. 
Because  his  is  a  still-strong,  confident 
voice  calling  us  to  fulfill  our  destiny  as 
the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  I  commend  Mark  Shepherd's  re- 
cent presentation  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
all  i>ause  and  give  this  remarkable  anal- 
ysis the  serious  and  extensive  attention 
it  so  clearly  deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks entitled  "Perspectives  on  the 
1980's:  The  View  from  Dallas"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Perspectives    on    the     I980's:    The    View 

Prom  Dallas 

(By  Mark  Shepherd,  Jr.) 

lntroduction 

The  mood  of  the  American  people  as  we 

enter  the  1980s  should  be  characterized  by  a 

pervasive  sense  of  somber  realism :  the  world 

will  not  return  to  the  way  it  used  to  be  and 

although  we  can  solve  our  problems,  we  must 

work  much  harder  to  do  so. 

In  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth  we  have  a  unique 
perspective  on  the  world,  being  at  once  resi- 
dents of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  regions 
of  the  world  and  citizens  of  a  nation  facing 
formidable  challenges  in  the  decade  ahead. 
But  even  here,  we  must  struggle  to  prevent 
the  decay  that  has  drained  once-dynamic 
cities  like  Cleveland.  Detroit  and  New  York. 
We  still  look  upon  the  Metroplex  with  well- 
deserved  optimism;  we  view  the  world  more 
soberly. 

Slide  1.  Problems  of  the  Industrial  World: 
My  remarks  will,  first,  highlght  some  of 
the  major  problems  facing  the  industrialized 
world  in  the  1980s,  and  second,  suggest  a 
few  steps  the  U.S.  can  take  to  deal  with  the 
most  pressing  among  them.  The  challenges 
we  face  are: 

Global  political  and  economic  instability 
and  the  rise  of  Soviet  military  power; 
Accelerating  inflation; 

The  dollar  problem  and  the  threat  of  severe 
international  financial  disruptions; 
Declining  productivity; 


A  scarcity  of  available  energy  resources, 
and 

The  emergence  of  the  "advanced  develop- 
ing countries." 

Slide   2.   Nations   In   Turmoil   and   Soviet 
Proxies: 

Political  instabUlty  pervades  the  Interna- 
tional community.  A  pivotal  development  in 
the  last  decade  has  been  a  shift  in  the  world- 
wide balance  of  power,  from  one  essentially 
favorable  to  the  U.S.  and  the  free  world,  to 
a  more  hostile  and  dangerous  environment. 
In  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  U.S.  influ- 
ence has  ebbed  as  Soviet  power  in  the  region 
has  grown.  In  Angola,  Ethopla  and  Mozam- 
bique. Marxist  governments  are  in  control. 
The  Soviets  continue  tc  encroach  upon  the 
Arabian  peninsula  by  encouraging  Cuban  in- 
flltratlon  in  South  Yemen  at  the  same  time 
they  sell  arms  to  North  Yemen.  Soviet  troops 
have  Invaded  Afghanistan  and  are  amassing 
on  the  borders  of  Iran  and  Pakistan.  The 
stage  has  now  been  set  for  a  possible  Soviet 
intervention  in  Iran  to  gain  control  of  its  oil 
resources  or  an  invasion  of  Pakistan  in 
search  of  deep  warm-water  ports.  Meanwhile, 
on  NATO's  southern  flank,  Turkey  remains  at 
the  edge  of  political  and  economic  collapse. 
In  Iran,  religious  fanaticism  has  replaced 
any  semblance  of  civilized  government.  When 
Iran  falls  apart — as  It  inevitably  wiU — the 
Soviets  may  step  In  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
Until  then,  Libya  will  continue  to  act  as 
Moscow's  chief  mouthpiece  in  the  Moslem 
world. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  almost  five  years  after 
the  North  Vietnamese  marched  into  Saigon, 
the  entire  region  remains  embroiled  in  con- 
flict. As  Cambodia  starves,  China  is  pitted 
against  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  a 
confrontation  which  could  ignite  at  any  time 
Into  a  major  war. 

Closer  to  home,  the  revolution  In  Nica- 
ragua last  year  received  Cuban  supix>rt  but 
the  ultimate  role  of  the  cconmunists  in  that 
government  remains  unclear.  Meanwhile,  the 
new  regime  in  El  Salvador  is  crumbling  as 
its  Marxist  opponents  gain  strength  and  civil 
war  seems  more  likely  every  day.  Across  the 
Caribbean,  leftist  governments  with  Cuban 
backing  are  In  control  of  Grenada.  Saint 
Lucia  and  Dominica,  while  Jamaica  Is  edging 
closer  to  a  socialist  form  of  government.  And 
Mexico,  exhibiting  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  pre-revolutlonary  Iran,  Is  a  prime  target 
for  communist  infiltration. 
Slide  3.  Accelerating  Inflation: 
These  political  pressures  have  built  at  a 
time  when  the  Western  system  Is  threatened 
by  a  serious  Inflation  problem. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  major  Industrial- 
ized countries  have  experienced  rates  of  In- 
flation which  are  two  or  three  times  as  high 
as  the  ones  prevailing  in  the  1960s.  Excessive 
monetary  growth,  the  progressive  worsening 
of  government  deficits  and  wage  Increases  in 
excess  of  productivity  gains  have  been  the 
principal  factois  responsible  for  accelerating 
inflation.  The  prospect  of  continued  sharp 
price  Increases  by  the  OPEC  cartel  will  fur- 
ther exacerbate  Inflationary  pressures. 

Despite  pc^ular  perceptions,  however,  ris- 
ing petroleum  prices  should  not  receive  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  blame  for  infla- 
tion. As  shown  on  this  slide,  in  the  time  pe- 
riod 1973-79,  oil  price  increases  were  respons- 
ible for  less  than  20  percent  of  U.S.  inflation, 
23  percent  of  Western  Europe's  and  38  per- 
cent of  Japan's. 

The  OPEC  cartel,  while  undeniably  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Inflation  of  the  Industrialized 
world,  should  not  be  made  a  convenient 
scapegoat  for  fiscal  and  monetary  misman- 
agement. 
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Slide  4.  Corporation*  Severely  Penalized  by 
High  Rates  of  Inflation : 

High  rates  of  Inflation  are  extremely  dam- 
aging to  economic  growth.  Inflation  distorts 
economic  decisions.  It  discourages  savings 
and  Investment  and  it  feeds  upon  Itself  as 
higher  Inflationary  expectations  become  In- 
stitutionalized. 

In  an  inflationary  environment,  corporate 
proflts  are  distorted.  Reported  proflts  are  the 
basis  for  tax  payments,  but  economic  proflts, 
which  are  smaller  than  reported  profits  In  pe- 
riods of  high  Inflation,  are  the  basis  for  cor- 
porate growth. 

Economic  proflts  Include  adjustments  for 
Inventory  valuation  and  capital  consumption 
In  periods  of  inflation  these  adjustments  are 
negative  because  the  value  of  inventories  is 
understated,  and  depreciation  allowances  are 
simply  not  high  enough  to  cover  the  escalat- 
ing cost  of  replacing  plant  and  equipment 

Based  on  economic  proflts,  the  effective  tax 
rate  pretty  much  duplicates  the  rate  for 
reported  proflts  through  1969,  but  diverges 
significantly  beyond  that  point.  Rather  than 
dropping  to  39  percent  in  1979,  the  effective 
tax  rate  on  economic  proflts  has  risen  steadily 
to  52  percent.  The  gap  created  by  this  con- 
flacatory  divergence  in  the  past  six  years 
aJone  represents  a  cumulative  mlsappropria- 

ot^,"!.**^  "'1^'°°  '^^  *«  '''^"*  11  percent  Of 
-^  «^°nomlc  proflts  and  8  percent  of  total 

p^cS  *"  business  Investment  tor  this 
^^e  capabUlty  to  self-fund  real  corporate 

^r.nfl  ./*''''"''  ""^  ^^^  combination  of 
Wgh  inflation  and  a  tax  system  that  falls  to 
^^^  "1*  divergence  between  re^rteS 
and  economic  proflts.  The  consequencV  Is  a 
::^nomy"  "^  '""^  P''*^''"^'  -''^  gr^wth'^of 'the' 
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rafe"'*"  *'  ^°"'°*'  Effective  Dollar  Exchange 

High  rates  of  Inflation  In  the  U.S..  our  con- 
tinuing trade  Imbalance  and  the  imsettled 
conditions  In  the  oU  market  are  at  t^heart 
of  the  dollar's  weakness. 

se^h^fn 'k^  i^""  °'  <l°»"-<lenomlnated  as- 
^y  the  end  nf^H.  ''^'^  natlons-4300  billion 
oy  the  end  of  this  year,  and  possibly  $i  trli- 

m«t\^^^"'r'°r^'^"'"^«  the'slng  e 
most     Important    threat     to     Internatlonfti 

re"S/***'\"*''  °*-"'«'=*"°'^awry"rom 
the  dollar  could  undermine  its  viability  as 
the  international  currency  of  exchanee  b,ff 
more  Importantly,  any  Interruption  ln^he"e: 
2^'^8  °'  *»>*  OPEC  surplus  would  be  dls 
^r  Zrr  *?'  "''»"«»''»•  nations  and  the  oil 
poor  developing  countries  alike.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  such  Interruptions,  the  interna 
tlonal  flnanclal  system  ^u  be  ha^d-prS 
to  digest  an  OPEC  surplus  whose  value^u 

Se^Tih^M**^";  °'  ^'  common  stoTks 
traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

taki^lYvf   ''*''  minimize  these  pressures  by 

is  ,Sn  on^/"h^"°"f'  <=°"«<l«nce  in  the 
uuiiiu-  can  only  be  restored  if  thp  rra    ,.«^ 

P^era^  ^*"*  ?'  ^""^  Administration  Tr  the 
areas.  Prevent  the  spread  to  other 


Protectionist  tendencies  are  even  more 
pronounced  when  differences  In  productivity 
growth  undermine  International  competi- 
tiveness. 

There  are  but  two  sources  of  long-run  real 
GNP  growth:  labor  input  and  productivity. 
As  shown  here.  In  the  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1949  and  1969.  productivity  in  the 
U.S.  accounted  for  about  eight-tenths  of 
each  percentage  point  of  output  growth 
while  man-hours  accounted  for  only  two- 
tenths. 

In  the  19708.  however,  the  average  propor- 
tion of  U.S.  output  attributable  to  gains  In 
productivity  has  declined  to  slightly  less 
than  one-half,  reversing  the  relative  factor 
shares  of  the  period  1949-69. 

During  the  last  decade,  productivity  gains 
slipped  below  the  rates  of  the  sixties  for  all 
of  the  major  world  economies. 

Slide  7.  Dependence  on  Oil  for  Energy 
Needs  of  Major  Industrial  Countrlee.  1978: 

Another  well  publicized  contributor  to  the 
global  economic  malaise  Is  the  skewed  dis- 
tribution of  primary  energy  resources.  Except 
for  the  Soviet  Bloc,  every  major  consuming 
nation  is  dependent  on  foreign  suppliers  for 
some  portion  of  its  energy  needs. 

The  U.S.  Is.  by  far,  the  world's  largest  con- 
sumer of  energy.  But.  while  only  one-flfth  of 
omr  total  energy  supply  comes  from  overseas 
more  than  half  of  Western  Europe's  energy  Is 
Imported  and  Japan  depends  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers for  88  percent  of  its  energy  con- 
sumption. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  are  net 
exporters  of  energy,  producing  about  7  per- 
cent more  energy  than  they  use.  This  is  only 
a  temporary  situation,  however,  and  last 
year's  cut-off  of  Iranian  natural  gas  to  the 
Soviet  Union  has  already  caused  severe  dis- 
tribution problems  throughout  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Communist  bloc  will  soon  need 
to  Import  oil  If  it  cannot  obtain  the  neces- 
sary technology  to  exploit  Its  own  petroleum 
resources. 

The  U.S..  unlike  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
restricted  by  a  lack  of  technology:  rather, 
by  an  overabundance  of  government  restric- 
tions, which  create  disincentives  for  enerrv 
production. 

Slide  8.  Meeting  Energy  Demands: 
The  scope  of  the  energy  problem  is  stag- 
gering. Despite  projections  of  slower  growth 
rates  of  GNP  and  energy  consumption,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  to  meet  expected  energy 
demand  in  the  non-communist  world  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000  we  must  do  all 
of  the  following : 

(1)  Produce  new  crude  oil  equivalent  to 
14  North  Slopes,  plus  a  similar  amount  In 
the  form  of  higher  recovery  rates  from  exist- 
ing deposits; 

(2)  Dig  650  new  coal  mines; 

(3)  Develop  some  6  new  Qronlneen-slze 
gas  fields;  and 

(4)  Build  600  new  nuclear  power  stations 
of  at  least  lOOO  megawatts  each  and  provide 
all  the  necessary  support  facilities  for  them 

The  energy  dilemma  may  go  beyond  eco- 
nomic dislocation  in  the  1980s.  It  could  tear 
apart  the  fabric  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
which  has  withstood  many  other  threat^ 
since  1948.  While  this  country  has  a  way  out 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Europe  and  Japan  have 
their  backs  against  the  wall.  And  though 
Japan's  economic  and  military  dependence 
on  the  US.  will  encourage  cooperation  and 
prevent  open  confiict.  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  Europe.  Where  the  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  to  divide  NATO.  OPEC  might  well 
succeed. 

Slide  9.  Map  of  World  Highlighting  Ad- 
vanced Developing  Countries :        *        »      " 

Finally,  the  industrialized  nations  must 
learn  to  cope  with  the  emerging  competition 
from  the  Advanced  Developing  Countries 
without  stifling  their  own  economic  growth 


This  small  but  growing  group  of  countries 
In  the  Pacific  Basin — South  Korea,  Taiwan. 
Hong  Kong.  Singapore,  and  Malaysia — has 
progressed  beyond  dependency  on  exports  of 
raw  materials  to  sell  manufactured  goods  in 
head-to-head  competition  with  European. 
American,  and  Japanese  producers — and  will 
soon  begin  to  challenge  us  in  higher  tech- 
nology areas. 

In  the  next  few  years,  today's  Advanced 
Developing  Nations  will  Join  the  ranks  of 
the  Industrial  powers.  But  as  a  new  genera- 
tion of  ADCs.  all  pursuing  export-led  growth 
poUcles.  arises,  the  dominance  enjoyed  by 
the  major  industrialized  nations  will  deteri- 
orate. International  competition  will  then 
intensify  and  lead  to  severe  strains  In  trad- 
ing relationships. 
Slide  10:  People's  Republic  of  China- 
Emerging  simultaneously  with  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  the  ADCs  Is  the  challenge 
and  opportunity  presented  by  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  The  PRC  will  play  a 
significant  International  role  during  this 
decade  in  several  ways:  as  a  counterweight 
to  Soviet  power  In  Asia,  as  an  export** of 
goods,  as  a  supplier  of  energy  and  as  a 
marketplace  of  enormous  potential 
«fi''?^^*™y•  »ltlio"gh  under-equipped, 
fields  the  largest  land  force  in  the  worid  and 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific  Basin  and 
Asia.  Closer  relations  with  the  West  in  een- 
eral.  and  the  U.S.  In  particular,  would 
present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  continued 
Soviet  expansion  around  the  globe 

.  in,.**"*'l*°°'  ''"*'  *  population  exceeding 
a  billion  this  year,  an  ambitious  Industriali- 
zation program  underway  and  20  billion  bar- 
rels of  proven  petroleum  reserves,  China's 
demand  for  goods  and  services  may  in  the 
long  run,  create  lucrative  markets  for 
Japan,  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe 
rv,f,vi»**  **  attempt  to  develop  the  Chinese 
market,  we  must  not  overlook  the  export 
potential  of  the  PRC  which  could.  In  lust  a 
few  years,  pose  serious  competitive  threats  to 
the  major  industrialized  nations 
19a0'8*   "    Meeting  the  Challenges  of  the 

How  can  the  U.8.  meet  these  challenges 
in  the  com  ng  decade  and  regain  its  position 
of  leadership  in  the  world? 

We  must  get  our  house  in  order  by  focusing 
on  six  fundamental  issues: 

The  establishment  of  attainable  national 
goals  and  priorities; 

The  enhancement  of  U.S.  power  and  In- 
fiuence  abroad;  "u  *" 

The  control  of  Infiatlon; 

The  improvement  of  productivity  growth- 

ihe  promotion  of  exports,  and 

IJJh  ^?I.""°''  *°  **>«  «n"8y  problem. 
Slide  12.  To  develop  National  Objectives - 

r,roc!J;*'*°i*,  ^°^  *°  "muddle  through"  our 
present  problems  as  we  have  sometimes  done 
In  the  past.  The  U.S.  must  develop  a  set  of 

win*^t«nH  ",**  ""*'»»''le  national  goals  that 
will  stand  for  at  least  a  decade,  perhaps  a 
generation.  This  should  be  a  function  of 
Congress,  led  by  the  Executive  branch,  but  If 
our  legislators  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
assume  this  responsibility  we  will  ne^d  to 
find  another  approach.  The  dilemma  is  how 
to  accomplish  this  without  falling  into  the 
trap  of  national  planning. 

One  way  could  be  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  for  National  Goals,  with 
status  similar  to  that  of  the  Fed  but  with 
no  independent  power  of  Implementation. 
Our  own  Goals  for  Dallas"  program,  where 
all  sectors  of  the  conununlty  have  been  en- 
couraged to  respond  to  our  city's  problems, 
as  well  as  contribute  to  its  growth,  provides 
a  useful  analogy.  The  members  of  the  board 

^^mf  f?"'"''^  ''°"'**  "*'*'>'»  *>eyond  normal 
political  terms,  would  include  ex-Presldents 
ex-Congressmen,   ex-Cablnet   Members  and 


representatives  from  business,  labor  and  the 
general  public.  Its  charter  would  be  to  form- 
ulate, for  the  consideration  of  the  President. 
Congress,  and  the  public  a  set  of  national 
goals  by  Initiating  public  debate  and- gen- 
erating a  national  consensus. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  viewpoint  among  our  political  leaders, 
the  terms  of  Congressmen  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  lengthened,  with  the  Chief 
Executive  limited  to  one  term.  Longer  terms 
of  service  and  higher  salaries  would  attract 
better  people,  dampen  the  tendency  toward 
personal  corruption  and  diminish  the  de- 
mands of  re-election  on  the  time  of  public 
servants. 

We  will  not  be  successful  in  establishing 
a  consensus  on  national  goals  without  an 
Intensive  educational  thrust.  Knowledge 
concerning  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  many  key  Issues  to  be  resolved  Is  at  such 
a  level  that  the  public  Is  simply  not  equipped 
to  make  the  difficult  choices.  And  few  of  our 
educators  understand  the  system. 

The  people  In  this  country  have  the  ability 
to  understand  the  key  issues,  the  guts  to 
make  hard.  Intelligent  decisions,  and  the 
power  to  Implement  them  through  the  bal- 
lot box.  But,  they  must  have  the  facts  un- 
derlying these  Issues,  and  some  options  to 
consider,  before  they  can  do  so. 

Slide  13.  US.  and  Soviet  Defense  Activi- 
ties: 

Recent  events  validate  the  serious  con- 
cerns being  raised  as  to  whether  U.S.  mili- 
tary strength  Is  sufficient  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  this  nation  and  its  allies. 

US.  defense  spending,  in  constant  1978 
dollars,  has  trended  downward  almost  con- 
tinuously since  1968  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Increased  Its  defense  outlays  to  levels 
which  are  42  percent  higher  than  those  of 
the  U.S.  Between  u  and  13  percent  of  the 
Soviet  GNP  has  been  devoted  to  military 
spending  every  year  since  1968.  In  contrast, 
the  US.  defense  effort  has  dwindled  to  49 
percent  of  GNP  in  fiscal  year  1979  down 
from  9.3  percent  in  1968.  This  erosion  of 
military  strength  must  be  reversed. 

The  President's  recently  proposed  five- 
year,  4.8  percent  annual  real  growth  in  de- 
fen.se  appropriations  will  raise  the  level  of 
defense  expenditures  to  5.5  percent  of  GNP 
by  1984,  still  short  of  the  absolute  level  of 
Russian  expenditures.  These  funds  will  help 
maintain  our  strategic  retaliatory  capability 
to  assure  that  nuclear  war  remains  unlikely. 
At  the  same  time  since  conventional  war  re- 
mains a  real  possibility,  we  must  rebuild  our 
conventional  forces  to  allow  us  to  project 
our  power  wherever  necessary  and  In  suf- 
ficient strength  to  protect  our  Interests. 

But  the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  So- 
viet threat  is  not  ours  alone.  America's  allies 
must  contribute  to  our  common  defense 
The  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  as 
well  as  Japan,  should  take  the  necessary 
steps.  Including  higher  defense  budgets  to 
help  reverse  the  shifting  global  balance  of 
power. 

Slide  14.  Reversing  the  Decline  In  VS. 
Power  and  Prestige: 

But  simply  spending  more  on  defense  does 
not  solve  the  larger  problem.  The  crisis  In 
Iran,  where  America  seems  helpless  In  the 
face  of  terrorist  blackmail,  Is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  decline  In  American  power 
and  prestige  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
unwillingness  of  the  U.S.  to  respond  to  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  and  our  reticence 
about  using  economic  and  mUitary  tools  to 
protect  our  interests  have  led  to  dismal  re- 
sults: Americans  at  home  and  abroad  are 
subject  to  verbal  and  physical  abuse  which 
no  self-respecting  nation  can  long  endure. 

In  the  1980s,  we  must  turn  this  situation 
around  by  carefully  defining  our  interests 
and  then  mustering  the  resolve  to  defend 
them.  It  win  not  be  enough  to  build  a  new 
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long  range  ballistic  missile,  deploy  the  Tri- 
dent submarine,  rebuild  our  navy,  produce 
a  new  strategic  bomber,  strengthen  our  con- 
ventional forces  or  relnvigorate  the  NATO 
alliance,"  although  these  things  should  be 
done.  The  U.S.  must  also  simultaneously 
foster  the  perception  of  the  great  power  that 
It  is:  a  nation  to  be  respected,  and  If  neces- 
sary, to  be  feared.  Otherwise,  America  will 
remain  hostage  to  an  Increasingly  alien 
world. 

Slide  15.  To  Control  Inflation: 

Infiatlon  has  contributed  to  our  tar- 
nished Image  overseas  and  It  has  sapped  our 
economic  strength  at  home.  The  U.S.  can 
bring  infiatlon  under  control.  But  to  ac- 
complish that  goal  without  serious  disrup- 
tions of  employment  and  output  requires  a 
gradual  unwinding  of  the  wage-price  spiral. 
It  is  a  long-term  process,  requiring  patience 
by  all  and  the  resolute  maintenance  of  a 
course  to  that  end  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Wide  fluctuations  In  the  growth  of  the 
money  stock  must  be  avoided.  Monetary 
growth  should  be  reduced  gradually  to  a 
steady  rate  about  equal  to  the  long-term 
average  real  growth  of  GNP.  Recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Fed  Indicate  a  commitment 
to  this  end.  But  it  must  be  lasting. 

The  growth  of  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  held  below  that  of 
GNP.  In  order  to  gradually  reduce  Its  share 
of  GNP  to  20  percent  or  less  from  Its  pres- 
ent 21.5  percent.  An  overall  budget  balance 
should  be  required  on  a  three-to-flve  year 
basis. 

Government  regulation  must  be  cur- 
tailed. There  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
to  support  the  role  of  regulatory  costs  as 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  Inflation.  Recent 
estimates  place  the  annual  cost  of  Federal 
regulation  at  more  than  $100  billion  a  year: 
this  Is  75  percent  higher  than  the  cost  of 
last  year's  oil   Import  bill. 

Slide  16.  Blueprint  for  Tax  Reform: 

Congress  must  correct  the  tilt  In  tax  poli- 
cies that  encourage  consumption  and  dis- 
courage saving.  Interest  paid  Is  tax  deducti- 
ble. Interest  earned  Is  taxed  and  usually 
at  the  highest  applicable  marginal  rate.  A 
blueprint  for  basic  tax  reform  should  In- 
clude: lower  tax  rates  for  savings-related 
income,  the  elimination  of  double  taxation 
of  dividends,  still  lower  tax  rates  on  capital 
gains,  higher  Investment  tax  credits,  ac- 
celerated depreciation  of  equipment  and 
facilities  and  the  introduction  of  tax 
credits  for  R&D  spending  and  exports.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  a  consump- 
tion tax,  which  would  serve  both  as  a  cor- 
rection to  the  tax  policy  tilt  and  as  an  offset 
to   tax  revenues  lost  through   reform. 

Finally,  we  must  strive  continuously  to 
make  industry  and  government  at  all  levels 
aware  that  productivity  gains  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  efforts  to  reduce  In- 
flationary pressures  at  home,  as  well  as  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

Slide  17.  Sources  of  Productivity  Growth 
In  the  U.S.  (1929-1978)  : 

Sources  of  productivity  problems  often 
cited  are  a  decline  In  the  work  ethic,  lack  of 
worker  motivation  and  general  moral  decay. 
Undoubtedly,  there  is  something  to  such  con- 
cerns. But  changed  worker  attitudes  cannot 
explain  the  dramatic  deceleration  In  annual 
productivity  growth  from  almost  3  percent  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  to  about  1  percent  in  the 
mld-19706  and  to  an  absolute  decline  close 
to  1  percent  in  1979.  One  must  search  else- 
where. 

John  Kendrick.  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity during  the  past  fifty  years  can  be 
attributed  to  technological  Innovation  driven 


by  R&D  spending,  while  only  15  percent  is 
attributable  to  capital  usage. 

This  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of 
capital  outlays.  They  create  the  new  capacity 
essential  to  a  growing  economy,  and  it  Is 
through  new  equipment  and  facilities  that 
more  advanced  technology  is  injected  Into 
the  production  and  distribution  streams  of 
the  economy.  Kendrlck's  studies  to  imply, 
however,  that  the  impact  on  productivity  of 
a  dollar  spent  for  R&D  Is  several  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  dollar  invested  In  conven- 
tional fixed  capital. 

To  spur  productivity  growth  we  should 
adopt  measures  to  encourage  savings  and  risk 
taking,  relax  unnecessary  restrictive  prac- 
tices which  add  to  business  costs.  Improve 
education  and  training,  develop  a  national 
commitment  to  productivity  improvement 
and,  above  all,  we  should  create  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  R&D  spending.  This  would 
channel  funds  to  those  businesses — the  high- 
technology  Industries  with  heavy  R&D  ex- 
penditures— that  can  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  economic  growth,  emplojrment, 
and  reduced  Inflation. 

Slide  18.  Declining  U.S.  Share  of  World  Ex- 
ports: 

Lagging  VS.  productivity,  and  the  absence 
of  adequate  Incentives  to  export,  have  de- 
pressed the  VS.  share  of  the  world  export 
market  from  more  than  18  percent  In  1960 
to  an  estimated  12.5  percent  In  1979.  If  the 
U.S.  had  maintained  the  same  share  It  held 
In  1960,  the  estimated  $28  billion  trade  defl- 
clt  in  1979  could  have  been  a  $55  billion  trade 
surplus. 

Increasing  R&D,  capital  formation  and  pro- 
ductivity will  Improve  the  environment  for 
exports,  but  we  must  do  more. 

First,  we  must  continue  to  strengthen  our 
recently  reacquired  surplus  position  In  man- 
ufactured goods,  especially  high-technology 
products  directed  to  the  capital  sectors  of  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations.  This  is  our 
major  source  of  strength  and  source  of  com- 
parative advantage  vls-a-vIs  other  coxintrles. 

Second,  the  U.S.  must  maintain  Its  tradi- 
tional favorable  balance  In  agricultural  trade, 
for  political  as  well  as  economic  reasons. 

Finally,  we  must  take  measures,  other  than 
quotas  or  trade  barriers,  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  oil  Imports.  Even  If  the  Improving  trend  In 
manufacturers  trade  continues  throughout 
the  1980s,  the  escalating  cost  of  our  oil  im- 
ports, estimated  at  more  than  $80  billion  this 
year,  will  prevent  any  lasting  improvement  In 
our  overall  trade  balance. 

Slide  19.  Comparison  of  International 
Efficiency : 

Since  1973.  rising  oil  prices  have  signalled 
the  need  to  use  our  energy  resources  mcwe 
efficiently.  The  U.S..  despite  being  sheltered 
from  the  full  Impact  of  the  petroleum  price 
Increases,  has  responded  to  these  market  sig- 
nals by  Increasing  the  productivity  of  en- 
ergy. In  1973.  the  energy  equivalent  of  one 
billion  barrels  of  petroleum  was  required  to 
produce  $122  billion  of  real  GNP;  by  1978, 
this  same  amount  of  energy  produced  $131 
billion  of  output,  an  improvement  of  1.5  per- 
cent per  year. 

However,  other  Industrial  countries,  whose 
domestic  oil  prices  fully  reflect  world  mar- 
ket conditions,  have  achieved  even  greater 
efficiency  in  their  use  of  energy. 

Western  Europe,  over  the  period  1973-78. 
realized  a  2.3  percent  per  yeair  improvement 
in  the  productivity  of  energy,  while  Japan,  a 
nation  with  the  greatest  dependence  on  im- 
ported energy,  realized  a  3.2  percent  per  year 
Improvement.  In  fact.  Japan  is  so  energy  ef- 
flcient  that  if  the  U.S.  could  equal  its  per- 
formance, we  could  become  a  net  exporter 
of  oil. 

Although  the  dollar  depreciation  of  recent 
years  may  have  biased  upward  the  levels  of 
energy  productivity  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  the  success  of  these  Industrial  coun- 
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tries  In  raising  their  energy  productivity  sug- 
gests needed  Improvements  In  our  policies. 

Slide  20.  U.S.  Energy  Problem: 

To  provide  a  permanent  solution  to  the  en- 
ergy problem,  we  should  Immediately  remove 
all  price  controls.  On  the  supply  side,  this 
would  encourage  domestic  energy  production 
by  providing  strong  Incentives  and  financ- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  exploration  while  stimu- 
lating the  development  ot  other  energy 
sources.  On  the  demand  side,  higher  prices 
would  promote  conservation  and  reduce  en- 
ergy waste.  A  sizable  increase  In  the  gasoline 
tax  would  provide  further  incentive  to  re- 
duce our  demand  for  a  fuel  that  comprises  40 
percent  of  our  oil  consumption  and  20  per- 
cent of  our  total  energy  consiunptlon. 

Instead,  the  Administration  seems  bent  on 
achieving  the  opposite  effect  with  Its  so- 
called  "windfall  profit"  tax.  The  Insidious 
nature  of  this  proposed  tax  Is  that  it  would 
b«  levied  not  on  profits  but  rather  on  reve- 
nue. And  It  would  be  collected  even  If  the 
producer  took  a  loss  on  the  oil  that  gener- 
ated the  revenue. 

Fossil  fuels,  despite  increasing  difficulties 
In  finding  and  extracting  them,  will  remain 
our  major  source  of  energy  for  the  rest  of 
this  century.  Greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  coal,  and  U.S.  laws  and 
regulations  should  facilitate,  net  Impede, 
the  conversion  from  oil  and  gas  to  coal.  The 
technology  now  exists  to  exploit  America's 
vast  shale  oil  deposits  and  the  petroleum 
locked  In  tar  sands.  American  coal  can  be 
converted  to  synthetic  fuels  using  present 
technology.  According  to  recent  estimates, 
these  alternate  sources  of  energy  will  become 
economically  viable  as  the  price  of  oU  ap- 
proaches MO  or  $50  per  barrel  (in  today's 
dollars) . 

Mexico  represents  a  potentially  Important 
supplier  of  traditional  fuels  to  the  U.S.  We 
can  Improve  relations  with  Mexico  by  adopt- 
ing a  program  which  would  allow  Mexicans 
to  work  In  the  U.S.  for  extended  periods  and 
return  home  after  the  work  Is  done.  By 
greatly  Improving  their  domestic  economy. 
Mexico's  recent  oil  discoveries  could  be  the 
catalyst  providing  a  long  term  solution  to 
the  illegal  alien  problem  while  at  the  same 
time  helping  the  U.S.  In  meeting  Its  energy 
requirements. 

Similarly,  we  should  seek  better  relations 
and  a  higher  level  of  cooperation  with  other 
suppliers  of  energy  in  this  hemisphere,  nota- 
bly Canada  and  Venezuela 

Nuclear  energy  must  play  a  greater  role 
in  the  future  of  all  coxmtrles.  The  events  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  however,  have  heightened 
the  controversy  surrounding  nuclear  power. 
Prior  generation  control  technology  and  hu- 
mane error  may  have  been  responsible  for 
that  accident.  By  replacing  control  and  mon- 
itoring equipment  designed  a  decade  or  more 
•go  with  today's  technology,  based  on  micro- 
electronic devices  and  distributed  computing 
systems,  the  likelihood  of  similar  nuclear  ac- 
cidents would  be  greatly  diminished.  Safe 
nuclear  power  can  be  provided  at  competitive 
prices  and,  someday,  breeder  reactors  or  nu- 
clear fusion  could  give  us  a  nearly  limitless 
supply  of  electrical  energy. 

The  U.S.  need  not  have  an  energy  shortage. 
Our  current  reserves  are  quite  adequate  to 
bridge  the  gap  to  the  era  of  renewable  energy 
sources.  But  we  mmt  get  on  with  it.  We  have 
the  means  to  make  solar,  wind,  geothennal 
and  ocean  energy  a  reality.  But  we  must  de- 
velop these  "exotic"  technologies  with  the 
understanding  that  their  Impact  will  not  be 
felt  for  several  decades  and  It  may  be  dis- 
appointingly small. 

In  the  end.  the  answers  we  seek  to  the 
energy  problem  will  affect  our  free  enterprise 
S3rstem  in  fundamental  ways.  They  will  either 
reinforce  faith  In  free  markets  to  provide  the 
incentives  for  national  economic  well-being, 
or  accelerate  governmental  intervention  In 
the  economy  at  every  level. 


Slide  21.  What  if  .  .  .?: 

Our  problems  are  neither  temporary  nor 
Inconsequential,  nor  do  they  lend  themselves 
to  quick,  clean  or  easy  solutions.  But  the  way 
we  approach  them  will  have  a  profound  Im- 
pact on  our  own  future  as  well  as  that  of 
coming  generations. 

We  can  get  a  rough  notion  of  the  impact 
our  choices  will  have  by  examining  the  con- 
sequences of  two  economic  scenarios  for  the 
next  twenty  years:  one  simulation  presumes 
we  continue  to  rely  on  a  piecemeal  approach 
to  our  problems:  the  other  assumes  we  make 
a  concerted  effort  that  begins  to  yield  results 
In  the  second  half  of  the  1980s. 

The  first  scenario,  a  continuation  of  the 
status  quo.  is  characterized  by  policies  that 
cause  a  downward  drift  in  the  rate  of  Invest- 
ment and  an  upward  drift  In  wage  gains. 
Productivity  gains  are  negligible — only  0.5 
percent  annually — and  Inflation  advances  at 
a  10-11  percent  annual  rate  from  1980  to 
the  year  2000.  In  the  second  scenario,  tax 
policy  changes  and  an  easing  of  government 
regulations  raise  the  levels  of  R&D  spending 
and  private  Investment.  As  a  result.  Inflation 
is  reduced  to  8  percent  per  year  and  the  an- 
nual rate  of  productivity  growth  is  raised  to 
about  2.0  percent. 

The  seemingly  small  numerical  differences 
in  these  two  scenarios  mask  a  striking  dif- 
ference In  the  futures  they  create.  The  cumu- 
lative effects  of  two  more  decades  of  the 
"status  quo"  are  devastating:  by  the  year 
2000.  prices  will  be  more  than  seven  times 
those  In  1980;  the  level  of  productivity  will 
have  Increased  by  only  10  percent:  and  the 
average  American  family  will  have  expe- 
rienced absolutely  no  gain  In  real  Income. 

The  second  scenario,  ultimately  brings 
about  substantial  Improvements  over  the 
first.  By  the  year  2000,  the  price  Index  would 
be  nearly  50  percent  lower  than  under  the 
status  quo  policies:  productivity  growth 
would  be  more  than  four  times  higher  than 
the  "status  quo"  amount:  real  GNP  would 
Increase  by  84  percent  from  Its  1980  level  and 
real  family  Incomes  would  rise  by  almost  60 
percent. 

But  the  fact  that  even  this  scenario  does 
not  compare  well  with  our  past  economic 
performance,  clearly  Illustrates  the  dangers 
of  continuing  our  present  course. 

We  must  move  now  to  boost  growth  of 
productivity,  for  this  Is  the  key  to  reducing 
Inflation,  increasing  output,  and  bringing 
about  real  Income  gains. 

We  must  escape  the  legacy  of  the  poor  poli- 
cies of  the  past.  The  burden  of  government 
regulations  must  be  eased,  and  the  rate  of 
Investment  and  technological  Innovation  In- 
creased. 

To  fall  to  take  the  necessary  actions  is 
to  risk  our  political  and  social  stability.  For 
the  bottom  line  is  that  real  economic  growth 
is  the  glue  that  holds  us  together.  If  eco- 
nomic growth  slows  precipitously  or  ceases 
for  any  extended  period,  the  glue  begins  to 
dissolve — and  so  does  our  society. 

No  slide : 

The  road  into  the  1980s  will  not  be  a 
smooth  one — the  challenges  we  have  dis- 
cussed win  be  formidable.  In  this  age  of 
ambivalence,  our  pesslsm  Is  real,  but  so  Is 
our  potential  to  respond  to  the  challenges. 
The  American  people  are  ready  to  make  the 
difficult  choices  that  will  confront  us  In  an 
uncertain  world. 

But  confldence  In  our  government  must  be 
restored.  We  have  had  enough  of  bureau- 
cratic Incompetence,  wasteful  spending,  and 
misguided  welfare  programs.  Our  faith  In 
the  ability  of  the  American  government  to 
handle  even  our  simplest  problems  has  been 
shattered.  There  Is  a  yearning  for  leadership, 
to  steer  us  over  these  rough  roads.  But  lead- 
ership Is  In  woefully  short  supply  at  all 
levels  of  government — federal,  state,  and 
local. 


The  sense  of  ambivalence  extends  beyond 
domestic  matters  to  foreign  affairs,  where 
the  American  frame  of  reference  has  been 
shifted  from  the  stable  and  sure  world  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s  to  one  where  the  Image 
of  the  U.S.  abroad  has  been  tarnished.  And 
we  are  uncertain  how  to  restore  this  Image, 
although  our  desire  to  be  powerful  politi- 
cally, economically,  and  militarily  endures. 

In  the  midst  of  our  moodiness  we  need  to 
remind  ourselves  that  by  most  objectlive 
measures,  our  International  competitive  ad- 
vantages are  still  formidable.  The  U.S.  li 
more  self-sufficient  than  most  other  Indus- 
trialized nations.  We  have  abundant  natural 
resources,  an  exceptional  food-producing 
capability,  and  an  awesome  edge  In  terms  of 
Infrastructure.  In  short,  we  have  the  means 
and  the  foundation  for  future  growth. 

Certainly  the  times  are  changing:  but  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  the  old.  unchanging 
American  values  Is  still  with  us: 

There  Is  no  lack  of  spirit,  of  goodness,  of 
patriotism: 

The  work  etblc  has  not  been  abandoned: 

And  above  all,  the  high  value  placed  upon 
freedom,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  remains 
unaltered. 

These  underlylni{  values  have  always  been 
and  still  are  the  foundations  of  the  Ameri- 
can society,  and  provide  optimism  that  we 
can  successfully  meet  the  challenges  that 
the  coming  decade  will  bring. 


THE  1981  BUDGET:  A  GIANT  BOOST 
IN  TAXES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  again  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  some  important  as- 
pects of  the  budget  which  President  Car- 
ter submitted  to  the  Congress  a  week 
ago  today. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  each  day  since 
the  budget  was  published,  the  President's 
proposals  if  carried  out  would  violate  the 
law.  Section  7  of  Public  Law  95-435, 
signed  into  law  by  President  Carter  him- 
self on  October  10,  1978,  prohibits  Fed- 
eral deficits  in  this  language: 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts. 

President  Carter's  budget  for  1981  calls 
for  a  deficit  of  $16  billion.  As  chief  spon- 
sor of  section  7, 1  can  state  that  the  In- 
tent of  that  legislation  Is  precisely  to 
prohibit  any  such  deficit. 

Thus,  in  order  to  insure  compliance 
with  tht  law,  the  Congress  must  reject 
the  deficit  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Today  I  also  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  revenue  side  of 
the  Carter  budget. 

Examination  of  the  revenue  proposals 
of  the  President  discloses  that  he  Is  re- 
lying on  a  total  tax  Increase  of  $76  bil- 
lion, or  more  than  14  percent,  for  the 
coming  year,  fiscal  year  1981.  This  comes 
on  top  of  what  will  be  a  12-percent  tax 
increase  for  1980  over  1979. 

Looldng  quickly  at  the  budget,  one 
might  presume  that  the  new  windfall 
profits  tax  on  oil  Is  largely  responsible 
for  the  huge  tax  boost.  But  not  so.  The 
net  increase  in  revenues  from  this  new 
tax,  for  fiscal  year  1981  over  1980.  will 
be  only  $9  billion,  or  less  than  12  per- 
cent of  the  huge  tax  boost  which  the 
President's  budget  envisions. 

The  largest  tax  Increase  is  a  $35  bil- 
lion hike  in  individual  and  corporate  In- 
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come  taxes,  all  but  a  small  fraction  of 
which  win  be  a  bonanza  to  the  Federal 
Government  resulting  from  the  double- 
digit  inflation  which  the  Government's 
own  recltless  deficit  spending,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  has  done  so  much  to  en- 
courage. 

But  not  content  with  the  ballooning  of 
revenues  resulting  from  inflation,  the 
President  also  proposes  a  $7  billion  in  leg- 
islated tax  increases  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  finance  the  $52  billion  spending 
increase — ^mostly  for  nondefense  pro- 
grams— which  his  budget  calls  for.  In 
addition  to  the  $52  billion  increase  for 
1981,  he  proposes  an  additional  $16  bil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  a 
total  spending  increase  of  $68  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  total  taxes  will  take 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  than  in  any  year  since  World 
War  II;  namely,  21.7  percent. 

Individual  income  taxes  will  consume 
11.8  percent  of  personal  income — also  a 
near-record,  dramatic  increase  over  the 
9.6  percent  which  prevailed  in  1976. 
when  Jimmy  Carter  ran  for  office. 

President  Carter's  budget  is  a  high- 
tax,  big-spending  program  to  gain  favor 
with  as  many  special  interest  groups  as 
possible  in  an  election  year,  "nie  Con- 
gress should  reject  this  budget  and  en- 
act one  which  is  fiscally  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  entitled  "Individual 
Income  Taxes  as  percent  of  personal 
income"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAXES  AS   PERCENT  OF   PERSONAL 
INCOME 


Individual 
income 

Ptrsonil 
income 

Individual 

taxes 

percent 

o(  income 

1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980 >. 
1981 >. 


95 
103 
119 
122 
132 
158 

in 

218 
239 

27« 


943 
1,052 
1,155 
1,256 
1,382 
1.532 
1.717. 
1,923 
2,109 
2,314 


10.1 

9.8 

10.3 

9.7 

9.6 

10.3 

10.5 

11.3 

11.3 

11.8 


>  Estimatn,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  January  1980 


A  VALUABLE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  written  or  said  lately 
about  how  physical  activity  improves  a 
person's  mind  and  body.  Many  people 
now  believe  that  such  activity  tends  to 
slow  the  aging  process.  New  studies  are 
showing  that  most  older  Americans  re- 
main capable  of  considerable  physical 
exercise. 

On  Sunday,  February  3,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Parade  magazine  carried  a  story 
which  details  a  group  of  elderly  citizens 
In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  betterment  of  their  lives  that  has  re- 
sulted from  their  participation  in  a 
unique  exercise  program  called  Preventi- 
care.  Too  often  and  incorrectly,  we  have 
associated  prolonged  life  with  loneliness 


and  inactivity.  The  article,  "Old  People 
Who  Jump  for  Joy,"  demonstrates  how 
the  Preventicare  program  attacks  such 
problems  with  remarkable  success.  I 
take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
program  originated  in  West  Virginia  and 
has  been  of  such  benefit  to  these  vener- 
able Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Old  People  Who  Jump  rotL  Jot 
(By    Donald  Robinson) 

Thousands  of  old  people  In  West  Virginia 
and  a  number  of  other  states  are  finding 
new  youth  and  vigor — and  a  warm,  satisfy- 
ing social  life — In  a  special  low-cost,  state- 
sponsored  physical  fitness  program  called 
i»reventlcare. 

There's  Mrs.  Irma  Hall,  72,  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  whose  swoUen  fingers  were  so  crip- 
pled by  arthritis  that  she  couldn't  pick  up  a 
piece  of  paper — until  she  Joined  a  Preventi- 
care group.  "Inside  of  a  few  months.  I  could 
peel  potatoes,"  Mrs.  Hall  says.  "I  was  able  to 
use  my  pinking  shears  for  the  first  time  In 
years." 

Wallace  H.  Cooley,  77,  of  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  was  a  coal  miner  for  45  years.  After  a 
heart  attack,  he  was  in  such  discomfort  that 
he  carried  40  aspirins,  plus  other  pills, 
wherever  he  went.  Then  he  enrolled  in  Pre- 
venticare. "I  don't  take  any  of  that  stuff  with 
me  anymore,"  he  now  says.  "I  don't  need  It." 

Despite  their  age,  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr.  Cooley 
can  do  leg-lifts,  slt-ups,  knee-bends,  body- 
lunges  and  other  exercises  for  60  solid 
minutes.  They  toss  big  medicine  balls 
around.  They  dance  happily  to  recorded 
music.  "It's  grand,"  Cooley  declares.  "I  feel 
like  a  young  guy  all  over  again." 

Preventicare  groups,  which  range  In  size 
from  10  to  30  people  and  In  age  from  60  to 
102.  do  exercises  that  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  hearts  and  lungs  of  elderly 
people  and  to  flex  every  muscle  In  their 
bodies. 

"After  people  reach  their  60s."  says  phys- 
ical therapist  Lawrence  J.  Frankel.  who 
created  the  Preventicare  program,  "most  be- 
gin to  suffer  from  poor  circulation,  aching 
Joints  and  muscles,  arthritis,  and  bone  de- 
generation. Their  coordination  declines,  and 
they  experience  chronic  fatigue.  However, 
with  the  right  exercises,  elderly  people  can 
improve  their  circulation,  fortify  their  hearts 
and  lungs,  tone  up  their  muscles.  Most  of 
them  can  get  back  their  mobility." 

The  50  Preventlctu*  exercises  can  be  per- 
formed In  any  position  that  a  person  finds 
comfortable — standing,  sitting  or  lying  su- 
pine. They  can  be  done  In  a  bed,  wheelchair 
or  walker. 

The  exercises  are  easy  to  learn.  One  simply 
has  you  tilt  your  head  backward  as  far  as 
possible  and  then  forward  10  times.  In  an- 
other, you  stretch  out  yovxr  arms,  spread  your 
fingers  wide  apart  and  bring  them  together 
again  repeatedly.  In  another  you  crumple  a 
page  of  newspaper  Into  a  ball  \islng  only  the 
first  Joint  of  each  finger,  not  the  palm,  of 
one  hand. 

A  more  vigorous  exercise  has  you  stretch 
your  legs  straight  out  and  rapidly  cross 
them — right  leg  over  left,  then  left  over 
right.  This  helps  to  reinforce  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Other  exercises  prescribe  a  variety  of 
tx>dy  movements  as  well  as  running.  Jump- 
ing and  hopping  In  place. 

All  the  exercises  are  done  to  soft,  leisurely 
background  music  so  that  no  one's  pulse  goes 
faster  than  120  beats  per  minute — the  high- 
est rate  considered  safe  for  people  over  60. 
Each  session  lasts  an  hour,  and  group  mem- 
bers attend  at  least  three  a  week. 


The  sole  requirement  for  membership  in 
a  Preventicare  group  is  a  doctor's  certificate 
stating  that  you  are  physically  up  to  the 
exercises.  There  Is  no  fee.  and  expenses  are 
minimal.  The  only  equipment  needed  Is  a 
strip  of  padding  or  carpeting  to  sit  on,  a 
medicine  ball,  and  a  24-lnch  piece  of  broom- 
stick (used  in  certain  exercises). 

In  these  groups,  the  participants  lead  their 
own  exercises — no  outside  instructors  are 
needed.  One  group  leader  In  Charleston  la 
a  blind  woman  in  her  late  60s.  She  never 
misses  a  meeting. 

But  Preventicare  groups  provide  some- 
thing as  valuable  to  oldsters  as  exercise — an 
opportunity  to  socialize.  Group  members 
cheer  each  other  on,  encouraging  one  an- 
other to  do  every  exercise  correctly  and 
wholeheartedly. 

Frankel,  a  muscular  man  who  stands  as 
erect  as  a  West  Point  cadet,  attracted  atten- 
tion In  the  mld-l950B  with  a  program  of 
exercises  he  designed  for  asthmatic  children. 
He  also  developed  a  gymnastic  program  for 
blind  youngsters. 

Early  in  1970,  the  West  Virginia  Commis- 
sion on  Aging  assigned  Frankel  to  develop  a 
new  kind  of  physical  fitness  plan  for  the 
elderly.  He  explored  the  situation  and  re- 
ported to  the  commission: 

"Older  people  do  not  exercise  because  they 
have  been  stereotyped  as  senior  citizens,  and 
society  says  that  they  should  not  exercise. 
As  a  result,  many  withdraw  from  physical 
activities  and  become  more  and  more  Im- 
mobile, which  ultimatly  can  lead  to  institu- 
tionalization. We've  Rot  to  motivate  elderly 
people  to  be  more  active  If  they  are  to  resist 
the  ravages  and  unhapplness  of  old  age." 

The  commission  agreed,  and  Frankel — with 
the  collaboration  of  Mrs.  Betty  Richard,  a 
physical-fitness  expert  who  helped  to  design 
the  exercises — created  Preventicare. 

The  two  then  tested  the  program  on  16 
people  aged  60  to  86  who  Uved  in  an  apart- 
ment residence  for  the  elderly  In  Charleston. 
It  was  an  immediate  success. 

One  of  the  residents,  a  woman  of  76.  was 
coimpletely  bedridden  and  faced  with  removal 
to  a  nursing  home  because  of  a  regulation 
requiring  that  all  who  occupy  such  a  dwelling 
be  fully  ambiilatory  and  able  to  care  for 
themselves. 

After  undertaking  the  Preventicare  exer- 
cises, she  was  able  to  walk,  cook  her  own 
meals  and  do  other  chores.  She  attended 
social  affairs  and  even  helped  to  lead  exercises 
for  the  group.  Her  eviction  notice  was  can- 
celled. "Life  Is  worth  living  again,"  abe 
says. 

The  program  proved  so  valuable  that  West 
Virginia  authorities  asked  Frankel  to  es- 
tablish Preventicare  groups  In  many  other 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly,  old  people's 
homes,  and  hospitals. 

Today  almost  200  Preventicare  groups 
are  operating  In  51  of  West  Virginia's  66 
counties,  and  groups  have  also  ^rung  up  in 
New  York,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ncoth  Dakota. 

Frankel  makes  no  pn^t  from  the  pro- 
gram. Years  ago  he  set  up  a  nonprofit  foun- 
dation to  administer  Preventicare's  financial 
affairs. 

Frankel  says  the  program  has  succeeded 
because  It  Is  motivated  by  love — ^hls  love  for 
the  old  people  and  their  love  tar  each  other. 


SANDINISTAS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  Senate  passed  a  $75  million  au- 
thorization for  Nicaragua.  At  that  time, 
I  opposed  it,  stating  that  I  thought  it  was 
too  late  to  change  the  Sandinista-led 
Nicaraguans  by  means  of  that  kind  of 
authorization  and  that  the  country  of 
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El  Salvador,  on  the  other  hand,  deserved 
our  first  priority  attention. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  the  Associated 
Press  carried  the  following  wire  story : 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvadob. — A  Nlcaraguan 
captured  dvirlng  a  skirmish  between  leftists 
and  the  army  has  admitted  being  a  member 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  National  Liberation  Front, 
authorities  said  Monday. 

Authorities  quoted  the  man,  Juan  Jose 
Molina  Peres,  as  saying  the  leftists  arrived 
from  Nicaragua  In  groups  of  four.  But  the 
authorities  said  he  did  not  reveal  how  many 
Sandinistas  allegedly  were  in  El  Salvador. 

The  official  position  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government  is  that  It  will  not  "export  rev- 
olution" to  other  countries. 

The  Sandinistas  led  the  revolution  that 
toppled  the  Nlcaraguan  Government  of  Gen. 
Anastaslo  Somoza  last  July  and  Installed  a 
guerrilla-backed  Junta  In  Its  place. 

Salvadoran  officials  said  the  Nlcaraguan 
was  captured  Thursday  In  San  Miguel,  110 
miles  east  of  San  Salvador,  tn  a  fight  with  the 
popular  United  Action  Front,  a  leftist  group 
styled  after  the  Sandinistas. 

The  government  claims  the  lefUsts  shot 
first  when  the  army  tried  to  dislodge  them 
from  a  church  they  were  occupying.  Pour 
people  died  In  the  battle. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  is  under  pres- 
sure, including  terrorists,  flreflght  pres- 
sure from  terrorists  and  leftists  aug- 
mented by  Sandinistas  from  Nicaragua. 

And  we  are  preparing  to  send  Nica- 
ragua $75  million  while  that  conduct  is 
proceeding. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  erred  I 
believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  making  an  error.  And  I 
think  it  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  that 
error. 

But  if  we  persist  not  only  will  we  waste 
the  $75  million  for  the  American  tax- 
payers but  we  will  send  a  signal  that 
appeasement  of  terrorism  and  leftist 
revolution  in  Central  America  is  the 
order  of  the  day  for  us,  the  exactly 
wrong  signal  to  send  at  a  time  such  as 
the  United  States  faces  today. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  THE  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
SAFETY  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  158 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oii 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ■ 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
as  required  by  Public  Law  90-48  This 
report  has  been  prepared  pursuant  to 
Section  14  of  the  Act  and  covers  activi- 
ties for  calendar  year  1977. 

THr-  TIT         ^  JniMY  Carthr. 

rsE  White  House,  February  4, 1980. 


P.EPORT  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
ON  AGING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  159 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  208  of 
the  1973  Amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  (Public  Law  89-73),  I 
herewith  transmit  the  1978  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Administration  on  Aging  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

JmicT  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  4,  1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:08  p.m.,  a  message  frwn  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  566)  to  authorize  a  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  program  for  payments 
to  local  governments  requiring  fiscal  re- 
Uef,  an  antirecession  fiscal  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments;  that  the  House  insists 
upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill  and  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Wydler,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs. 
Snowb  were  appointed  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  William  G.  Bowen 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

H.J.  Res.  494.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Humel- 
slne  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

At  3  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  5176)  to  establish  an 
independent  personnel  system  for  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1300) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  in  order  to  promote  competition 
in  international  air  transportation,  pro- 
vide greater  opportunities  for  U.S.  air 
carriers,  establish  goals  for  developing 
U.S.  international  aviation  negotiating 
policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OR- 
DERED HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 


Joint  Resolution  493  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  494,  both  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  citizen  regents  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
further  disposition  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    AND    OTHER    COMMU- 
NICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2890.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2891.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Instal- 
lations and  Housing) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  three  construction  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2892.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Joint  Tactical  Information  Dis- 
tribution System — ^How  Important  Is  It?";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2893.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
In  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2894.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Admin- 
istration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  that  the  Department  of  Air  Force 
Intends  to  exercise  certain  provisions  of  law 
for  exclusion  of  the  clause  concerning  exam- 
ination of  records  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2895.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  December  31,  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2896.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  funds  obligated  In  the  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  defense  research  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2897.  A  secret  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Communi- 
cations, Command,  Control,  and  Intelligence, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Precision  Location  Strike  System  re- 
structured program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2898.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the 
Coordination   Council    for   North   American 
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Affairs  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
In  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2899.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  modernize  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and 
Airmen's  Home;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2900.  A  communication  from  the  Leg- 
islative Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  experimental,  developmental  and  re- 
search contracts  of  $50,000  or  more  for  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31,  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2901.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  final  provisions  for  implement- 
ing the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

BC-2902.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2903.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  part  1  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  entitled  "Entering  the  1980s:  Fiscal 
Policy  Choices";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-2904.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  Rail  Act  valuation, 
proceedings  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-2906.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Overweight 
Vehicle  Penalties  and  Permits — An  Inven- 
tory of  State  Practices";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2906.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  marijuana,  other 
drugs,  and  their  relation  to  highway  safety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2907.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patents 
to  the  numbered  school  sections  in  place, 
granted  to  the  States  by  the  Act  approved 
February  22.  1889.  by  the  Act  approved  Janu- 
ary 25,  1927  (44  Stat.  1026),  and  by  other 
Act  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2908.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  effect  of  appli- 
cation of  nonnuclear  energy  technologies  to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  attention  to  energy 
conservation  methods  and  the  adequacy  of 
attention  to  environmental  protection  and 
environmental  consequences  of  the  applica- 
tion of  energy  technologies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2909.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  changes  in  market  shares  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  and  retail  gasoline 
for  October.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2910.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  refund  to  Marathon  Oil 
Company  for  certain  royalties  paid  by  the 
company  for  leases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-2911.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  refunds  of  royalties  for 
certain  leases  made  to  ARCO  OU  and  Gas 
Company,  Chevron,  Inc.,  and  Exxon  Com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2912.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  refund  of  a  royalty 
paid  for  a  lease  made  to  the  Sun  Gas  Com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2913.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S..  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Coordinating  U.S.  Development  Assistance: 
Problems  Facing  the  International  Develop- 
ment Agency";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2914.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Legislative  Affairs 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
contract  actions  in  excess  of  $100,000  entered 
into  without  competitive  selection  proce- 
dures during  the  period  October  1.  1978  to 
September  30.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2915.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
international  agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  Into  within  the  previous  sixty  days; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2916.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  numbers  of  positions  estab- 
lished in  grades  GS-16.  17.  and  18  during 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2917.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
ager of  Corporate  Accounting  for  the 
Potomac  Electric  and  Power  Company,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
company  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31, 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2918.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  system  of  records  under  the  Privacy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2919.  A  conmninlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  2l8t  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Affairs. 

EC-2920.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records 
under  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2921,  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  certain  Judgment  funds 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  Bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2922.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2923.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  final  regulations  for  assist- 
ance to  States  for  education  of  handicapped 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2924.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 


ministration   for    fiscal    year    1979;    to   the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  358.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  for  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment,  but  with 
a  preamble : 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
June  27,  1980.  as  "Helen  KeUer  Day"  (Rept 
No.  96-566). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Coomilttee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  141.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  establish  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  items  carried  on  space  flight 
missions  and  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Attorney  General  defend 
any  civil  action  brought  with  respect  to 
Items  carried  on  Apollo  missions  to  the  Moon 
(Rept.  No.  96-567). 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (from  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation) : 

S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  with  re- 
spect to  Items  carried  on  space  flight  mis- 
sions and  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Attorney  General  defend  any 
civil  action  brought  with  respect  to  Items 
carried  on  ApoUo  missions  to  the  Moon.  Orig- 
inal Joint  resolution  reported  and  ordered 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    McCLURE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Laxalt,   Mr.  Hatakawa, 
and  Mr.  Gark)  : 
S.   2247.   A  bill  entitled  the  "Small  and 
Rural   Laboratory    Protection   Act";    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cannon.     Mr.     Waknzb.     and     Mr. 
Long)  : 
S.  2248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of   1961   to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,   and  for  other  purposes:    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  2249.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  minimum 
level  of  price  support  on  quota  peanuts  for 
the  1980  and  1981  crops;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long)  : 
S.  2250.  A  bill  to  prohibit  until  January  1, 
1982,  the  conversion  ^  the  rates  of  duty  on 
certain  unwrought  lead  to  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alents; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    METZENBAUM    (for   himself, 

Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Uolx, 

Mr.    McGovKKN,    Mr.    CHuacH,    Mr. 

Baucus,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Culver, 

Mr.     Nelson,     Mr.     Zorinskt.     Mr. 

Melcher.  Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  and  Mr. 

Eagleton)  : 

S.  2251.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 

to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the  use  of  credit 

instruments  in  the  purchase  of  gasohol:  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

8.  2262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  continue  the  present  duty-free  status 
of  repair  parts,  materials,  and  equipment 
purchased  in  Panama  for,  and  repairs  made 
tn  Panama  to.  vessels  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  2263.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  directed  service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road and  to  provide  transaction  assistance  to 
the  purchasers  of  portions  of  said  railroad; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waixop)  : 

S.  2254.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  Public  Law  89-345  on  a  con- 
veyance of  land  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  to  the  City  of  Cheyenne. 
Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  2255.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Alda  Armada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2256.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30  1982.  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  concentrate  of  poppy  straw;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2257.  A  bill  authorizing  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Lithuania  legation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENT      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Hatakawa,  and  Mr.  Garn)  : 

S.  2247.  A  bUl  entlUed  the  "SmaU  and 
Rural  Laboratory  Protection  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Tower,  Senator  Laxalt, 
Senator  Hayakawa,  and  Senator  Garn, 
legislation  that  will  affect  every  rural 
and  small  clinical  laboratory  in  this 
Nation. 

On  October  12,  1979,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pub- 
lished regulations  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter that  set  educational  minimums  for 
clinical  laboratory  personnel.  The  regu- 
lations propose  a  three-pronged  ap- 
proach to  quality  assurance  in  clinical 
laboratories — personnel  standards,  qual- 
ity control  and  proficiency  testing.  How- 
ever, the  regulations  assume  that  by  set- 
ting high  educational  standards  for 
clinical  personnel  the  other  two  goals 
will  automatically  result.  The  primary 
emphasis  of  the  regulations  rests  with 
personnel  standards  as  the  means  to 
quality  assurance. 

These  regulations  fail  to  recognize 
three  important  factors — the  variety  of 
hospital  size  and  scope  of  service,  the 
availability  of  personnel,  and  cost. 

All  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
know  that  small  and  rural  hospitals  face 
special  problems  their  larger  counter- 
parts In  urban  areas  do  not  confront. 
Fully  one-half  of  this  country's  hospitals, 
some  3,200,  have  fewer  than  100  beds. 
Three-quarters  of  this  group  is  located 
In  rural  areas.  There  are  1,600  hospitals 
In  America  with  50  beds  or  less  and  they 
operate  very  small,  limited  laboratories. 


The  nature  of  laboratory  woric  done  in 
small  hospitals  differs  greatly  from  that 
done  in  large  hospitals  as  it  is  generally 
routine  testing  or  testing  that  results 
from  an  emergency  situation.  A  patient 
who  requires  more  sophisticated  tests 
will  either  travel  to  a  bigger  hospital  or 
have  test  samples  sent  to  a  larger  labora- 
tory for  analysis.  The  stafiOng  of  a  typical 
small  laboratory  also  differs.  A  visiting 
pathologist  usually  serves  as  lab  direc- 
tor. The  chief  technologist  of  such  a  lab- 
oratory may  be  the  only  technologist  and 
usually  possesses  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 
The  State  of  Idaho  has  33  hospitals  with 
50  beds  or  less  and  only  one  of  those 
facilities  employs  a  technologist  with  a 
graduate  degree. 

The  HEW  regulations  will  require  that 
the  technical  supervisor  of  a  laboratory 
hold  a  graduate  degree.  Is  it  realistic  to 
expect  a  50  bed  hospital,  with  a  small  lab 
performing  basic  testing,  to  employ  a 
technologist  with  an  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  or 
master's  degree?  Is  it  even  necessary?  I 
do  not  believe  the  mere  presence  of  a 
diploma  is,  in  itself,  the  way  to  achieve 
quality  control.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary for  a  small  laboratory  to  hire  a 
highly  educated  technologist  to  do  work 
that  can  be  done  competently,  eflBciently, 
and  economically  by  a  person  holding  a 
B.S.  or  B.A.  degree. 

Small  hospitals  also  have  diflflculties  in 
recruiting  personnel.  Because  of  geo- 
graphic isolation,  lower  salaries,  and  lack 
of  cultural  advantages,  small  community 
hospitals  must  rely  on  personnel  straight 
out  of  school  who  are  willing  to  work  in 
a  rural  hospital  to  gain  some  experience. 
The  employee  turnover  is  enormous, 
sometimes  every  6  to  12  months.  A  small 
hospital  cannot  hope  to  compete  for  a 
technologist  holding  a  graduate  degree 
if  that  person  is  qualified  to  work  in  a 
larger  hospital,  with  better  salary  and 
greater  opportunity  for  advancement. 
The  State  of  Idaho  has  no  schools  of 
medicine  or  dentistry  within  its  borders 
and  no  affiliated  teaching  hospitals.  Ob- 
viously, Idaho  cannot  draw  upon  home- 
grown personnel  to  fill  vacancies  in  its 
clinical  laboratories. 

The  experience  of  one  hospital  admin- 
istrator serves  as  a  good  example  of  this 
recruiting  problem.  This  administrator 
had.  for  more  than  4  months,  searched 
for  an  experienced,  well-credentialed 
technologist  to  head  her  hospital's  labo- 
ratory. Only  one  candidate  inquired 
about  the  job  and  he  frankly  admitted 
he  wanted  to  "hook  a  free  interview  trip 
to  Idaho."  There  were  no  other  takers. 
Uniformly,  candidates  with  graduate  de- 
grees justifiably  seek  what  our  small, 
rural  hospitals  cannot  offer:  Better  pay, 
regular  hours,  complete  instrumentation, 
career  challenge,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Implementation  of  the  HEW 
regulations  will  intensify  an  already 
fiercely  competitive  recruiting  market,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  small  hospitals. 

Cost  to  smaller  hospitals  will  be  stag- 
gering. If  we  assume  qualified  candidates 
could  be  found,  a  technical  supervisor 
with  a  graduate  degree  would  command 
a  salary  of  at  least  $24,000. 

Is  it  realistic  to  expect  a  clinical  lab- 
oratory with  gross  annual  revenues  of 


$80,000  to  meet  those  kinds  of  demands? 
Small  hospital  technologists  often  split 
duties  with  other  departments  to  justify 
their  full-time  status.  The  lack  of  flexi- 
bility in  the  HEW  regulations  would 
make  it  more  difQcult  for  management  of 
small  hospitals  to  use  limited  personnel 
creatively  and  to  full  economy.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  health  care,  it  is  incon- 
gruous to  enforce  regiilations  that  can 
only  add  significantly  to  labor  costs.  The 
inevitable  outcome  will  be  higher  costs 
to  the  consumer. 

The  frustration  of  small  hospitals  is 
justified  when  rules  are  proposed  that  do 
not  realistically  address  the  problems 
and  pressures  involved  in  providing 
quality  care  at  an  affordable  cost.  These 
regulations  are  neither  cost-effective  nor 
necessary,  particularly  if  improved  clin- 
ical laboratory  testing  is  Uie  ultimate 
goal.  Because  small  hospitals  cannot  pos- 
sibly comply  with  these  regulations,  Uieir 
laboratories  will  be  forced  to  close,  caus- 
ing the  eventual  shutdown  of  the  hos- 
pitals themselves. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
prevent  HEW  from  Implementing  these 
regulations.  This  bill  has  the  support  of 
the  smaller  hospitals  laboratories  in  Ida- 
ho, Nevada,  California,  Utah,  and  Texas. 
On  behalf  of  my  collegaues  who  are  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill,  I  urge  you  to  look 
at  these  regulations  and  consider  the 
impact  they  will  have  on  clinical  labora- 
tories in  your  State.  The  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  representing  over  6,100 
health  care  institutions,  has  stated: 

The  use  of  detailed,  uniform.  Inflexible 
personnel  standards  as  a  regulatory  approach 
to  assuring  quality  laboratory  services  is 
lll-concelved.  inappropriate,  unnecessarily 
expensive,  and  Intrusive  Into  hospital  man- 
agement responsibilities.  Further,  the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  seriously  .threaten 
the  availability  of  basic  services  In  many  hos- 
pitals, particularly  small  or  rural  hospitals. 
Considering  the  lack  of  evidence  that  stand- 
ards such  as  those  proposed  would  have  any 
measurable  and  positive  impact  on  the  qual- 
ity of  lab  services,  we  consider  the  Depart- 
ment's continued  pursuit  of  such  standards 
as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
public's  access  to  quality  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  2247 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  is  hereby  directed  to  Im- 
mediately halt  Implementation  of  those  reg- 
ulations relating  to  Clinical  Laboratory  Per- 
sonnel published  October  12,  1979  at  44  CFR 
58923  and  published  as  corrected  October  23. 
1979  at  44  CFR  61059.0 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Long) : 

S.  2248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Cannon,  Long,  Warner,  and 
myself  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  U.8.  Travel  Service 
(USTS)  to  operate  at  the  same  staff  and 
funding  levels  in  fiscal  year  1981,  that  it 
did  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

While  we  remain  committed  to  enact- 
ment of  S.  1097,  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  last  May,  that  legislation  is 
still  pending  in  the  House  subcommittee, 
and  a  simple  extension  of  USTS'  existing 
authority  may  be  necessary  if  the  House 
does  not  act  in  timely  fashion. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  also  necessary  because  preliminary  de- 
tails of  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981,  indicate  that 
the  budget  for  the  USTS  contains  $8.5 
million  "to  support  a  restructured  tour- 
ism program." 

We  were  dismayed  to  learn  from  indus- 
try sources,  subsequently  confirmed  by 
USTS  staff,  that  the  "restructured  tour- 
ism program"  contemplated  by  the 
budget  included  a  reduction  of  20  people 
in  the  USTS  overseas  ofiBces,  and  an 
addition  of  20  people  to  USTS'  tourism 
effort  in  Washington.  The  budget  would 
also  cut  the  budget  of  USTS'  overseas 
offices  by  $500,000,  and  add  $1.2  million 
to  its  Washington  office  budget. 

Last  year  Congress  specifically  rejected 
the  administration's  efforts  to  close 
USTS'  regional  offices.  In  doing  so  the 
law  we  passed  (Public  Law  96-85)  man- 
dated that  the  number  of  employees  of 
USTS  assigned  to  its  Washington  office 
be  reduced  to  a  level  not  to  exceed  40 
percent  of  the  number  of  such  employees 
on  December  31,  1978.  It  also  intended 
that  USTS'  international  operations  be 
maintained  without  reduction  in 
personnel. 

Our  purpose  in  enacting  Public  Law 
96-85  was  to  assure  a  continued,  un- 
diminished Federal  tourism  promotional 
effort  in  designated  international  mar- 
kets pending  enactment  of  the  more 
comprehensive  effort  embodied  in 
S.  1097. 

Significantly,  I  believe,  all  segments  of 
the  tourism  industry  supported  the  ac- 
tion Congress  took.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  on  the  other  hand, 
stood  alone  in  urging  international  tour- 
ism promotion  was  not  an  appropriate 
Federal  function.  Moreover,  OMB  took 
that  position  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Congress  and  the  travel  indus- 
try, despite  repeated  requests  from  both 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  such  action. 

In  recent  months  based  on  representa- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
we  were  imder  the  impression  that  no 
reductions  were  planned  in  the  staff  level 
of  USTS's  international  offices  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Thus  the  resison  for  our  dis- 
may. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal 
USTS  will  have  25  people  overseas  on  the 
"firing  line"  promoting  the  United 
States,  and  50  people  in  Washington  sup- 
porting their  efforts.  This  is  a  precise 
reversal  of  what  Congress  did  last  year 
when  it  mandated  that  USTS  reduce  its 
Washington  staff  by  60  percent,  so  that 


USTS  would  have  its  greatest  resources 
where  the  action  is,  that  is,  in  the  over- 
seas offices  selling  the  United  States  as 
a  tourist  destination.  The  travel  indus- 
try, I  should  note,  unanimously  sup- 
ported Congress. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  important  at 
this  time  for  those  who  believe  in  the 
importance  of  international  tourism  for 
the  Nation's  economic  and  social  welfare 
to  stand  united  behind  a  Federal  com- 
mitment commensurate  with  that  im- 
portance. Such  a  commitment,  in  my 
view,  begins  with  an  undiminished  Fed- 
eral role  abroad.  I  would  add  that  my 
view  is  unanimously  supported  by  the 
travel  industry,  and  the  125  nations 
which  operate  national  tourist  offices. 

World  travel  expenditures  in  1979, 
were  estimated  to  have  reached  $504  bil- 
lion, and  every  developed  nation  in  the 
world  is  aggressively  promoting  itself  as 
an  international  tourism  destination 
through  its  national  offices  located 
throughout  the  world. 

For  example : 

First.  Approximately  25  foreign  gov- 
•emments  have  national  tourist  office; 
in  Canada  urging  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer to  travel  to  destinations  other 
than  the  United  States ; 

Second.  In  Mexico  there  are  at  least 
17  such  national  tourist  offices; 

Third.  In  Japan  there  are  at  least  44 
such  national  tourist  offices; 

Fourth.  Sixty-five  foreign  govern- 
ments and  64  foreign  airlines  compete 
in  West  Germany; 

Fifth.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there 
are  55  foreign  national  tourists  offices; 
and 

Sixth.  In  France  there  are  46  foreign 
national  tourist  offices. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  in 
the  lucrative  international  tourism  mar- 
ket the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  con- 
tinue our  very  modest  effort  imtil  S.  1097 
is  enacted. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  permit  us  to  do  that,  and  my  sub- 
committee expects  to  hold  hearings  on 
March  5.9 


ByMr.TALMADGE: 
S.  2249.  A  bill  to  increase  the  minimum 
level  of  price  support  on  quota  peanuts 
for  the  1980  and  1981  crops;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

PEANUT    PRICE    STJPPORT   LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  intended  to 
correct  a  glaring  economic  injustice  that 
otherwise  will  be  infiicted  upon  the  coun- 
try's 80,000  peanut  farmers. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  minimum 
price  support  level  required  by  law  for 
1980  and  1981  crop  quota  peanuts  to 
$502  per  ton  from  $420.  The  effect  would 
be  to  raise  by  $47  the  quota  support  level 
of  $455  per  ton  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  January  30,  1980. 

The  increase,  which  would  be  less  than 
3  cents  a  pound,  is  desperately  needed  by 
growers  to  keep  pace  with  steeply  rising 
production  costs  that  threaten  to  engulf 
them. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  only  as  a 
last  resort.  Over  the  past  several  weeks, 


I  have  urged  and  pleaded  with  the  Carter 
administration  to  establish  a  loan  level 
for  quota  peanuts  high  enough  to  protect 
producers  from  the  ravages  of  double- 
digit  inflation  and  spiraling  production 
costs. 

On  December  21,  1979,  17  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  I.  representing  all 
nine  peanut  producing  States  stretching 
from  Virginia  to  New  Mexico,  sent  Sec- 
retary Bergland  a  letter  calling  on  him 
to  establish  a  loan  level  for  1980  quota 
peanuts  that  would  be  "fair  and  reason- 
able." We  said  in  our  letter  that — 

Since  the  new  peanut  program  was  en- 
acted as  a  part  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977,  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  has  increased  by  28  percent.  Yet  the 
quota  support  level  has  remained  at  the 
statutory  minimum  provided  by  Congress  In 
the  1977  Act.  The  net  result  has  been  a  re- 
duction In  the  support  level — and  for  aU 
practical  purposes,  the  market  price — from 
71  percent  of  parity  In  1977  to  68  percent  of 
parity  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  $455  quota  loan  fig- 
ure announced  by  the  Secretary  on  Jan- 
uary 30  is  neither  fair  nor  reasonable.  It 
is  totally  inadequate  in  Ught  of  the  eco- 
nomic reality  that  our  farmers  face.  That 
is  why  I  am  compelled  to  seek  relief  for 
my  peanut  growers  and  for  peanut 
farmers  throughout  America  through 
legislative  means. 

In  the  Farm  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977,  Congress  made,  substantial  and 
long  needed  revision  in  the  peanut  price 
support  and  allotment  program.  "These 
revisions — applicable  to  the  1978-81 
crops — were  intended  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  peanut  program  without  unduly 
disrupting  producer  income;  to  bring 
production  and  domestic  consumption 
into  better  balance;  to  increase  export 
opportunities  for  U.S.  peanuts;  and  to 
modernize  and  give  greater  flexibility  in 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

The  1977  act  made  three  major 
changes  in  the  existing  law. 

First.  It  established  a  naticmal  peanut 
poundage  quota  that  could  be  adjusted 
downward  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture over  the  4-year  life  of  the  program 
to  bring  production  into  balance  with 
domestic  demand. 

Second.  It  established  a  new  method 
of  determining  price  support  levels  for 
quota  peanuts  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  discretionary  authority  to 
adjust  the  loan  above  the  $420  per  ton 
statutory  minimum  based  on  production 
costs  and  other  factors.  Prior  to  the  1977 
act,  peanut  price  supports  were  pegged 
to  the  parity  formula;  annual  adjust- 
ments in  the  loan  level  were  required 
by  law  based  on  changes  in  the  pculty 
price  of  peanuts. 

Third.  It  established  a  new  program 
category  of  peanuts,  called  "additional" 
peanuts,  which  growers  at  their  option 
could  produce  primarily  for  the  export 
market.  Additional— or  nonquota  pea- 
nuts—are those  peanuts  produced  with- 
in a  farm  acreage  allotment  in  excess  of 
the  farm  poundage  quota.  CJenerally,  this 
would  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  farm's 
normsd  production.  *nie  loan  level  for 
additional  peanuts  is  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary based  on  world  supply,  demand,  and 
market  conditions  for  peemuts.  Thus  far 
in  the  life  of  the  program,  the  Secretary 
has  set  the  additional  loan  level  sub- 
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stantially  below  that  prevailing  for  quota 
peanuts.  $250  for  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  1977  revisions  in  the  pea- 
nut program  were  supported  generally 
by  the  peanut  producer  organizations  in 
most  States.  In  fact,  the  National  Peanut 
Growers  Group,  the  umbrella  organiza- 
tion representing  all  producer  groups, 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Congress  in  developing 
the  new  program. 

The  producer  organizations  exhibited 
a  rare  display  of  responsibility  by  plac- 
ing the  long-term  interest  of  their  indus- 
try above  the  immediate  economic  bene- 
fits that  existed  under  the  former  pro- 
gram. But  the  growers  had  faith  that 
they  would  be  treated  fairly  and  sym- 
pathetically in  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary authority  contained  in  the  law, 
including  the  establishment  of  support 
prices. 

The  new  peanut  program  has  produced 
most  of  the  desired  results  during  the 
first  2  years  it  has  been  in  effect.  Program 
costs  have  been  reduced  dramatically — 
from  as  high  as  $150  million  in  some 
prior  years  to  around  $20  to  $25  million. 
Production  for  domestic  consumption  is 
being  brought  in  balance,  and  U.S.  pea- 
nut exports  are  at  record  highs,  with 
about  one-fourth  of  production  now 
going  overseas. 

But  in  one  essential  respect,  the  new 
program  has  been  a  major  disappoint- 
ment to  growers  and  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  helped  write  and  pass  the 
new  law.  As  passed  by  Congress,  the  law 
requires  the  Secretary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration "any  change  in  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items,  including  interest,  taxes  and  wage 
rates  paid  by  farmers"  in  setting  the 
support  level  for  an  ensuing  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  has  failed 
to  exercise  this  authority  sufiQciently  to 
keep  pace  with  rapidly  advancing  costs. 
This  failure  has  disappointed  growers 
who  had  expected  more  equitable  treat- 
ment from  the  administration. 

The  $420  per  ton  minimum  support 
level  has  been  in  effect  for  the  first  2 
years  of  the  new  program,  1978  and  1979. 
That  figure  was  only  modestly  higher 
than  the  effective  price  support  level  of 
$410  that  existed  in  1977— the  last  year 
imder  the  old  program.  During  the  same 
period,  the  national  poundage  quota  has 
been  reduced  to  about  80  percent  of  total 
production  and  will  be  reduced  another 
80,000  tons  in  1980. 

In  1979,  the  national  peanut  growers 
group  presented  a  well-documented  case 
for  an  increase  in  the  quota  support 
level  based  on  1978  production  cost  in- 
creases. They  were  turned  down  cold. 

This  year  the  growers  came  back  with 
an  even  stronger  case.  By  putting  the 
most  limited  interpretation  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  increases  in  prices  paid  by 
farmers  as  they  relate  to  peanut  produc- 
tion, the  growers  requested  an  Increase 
of  about  19.5  percent.  Thus,  using  the 
guidelines  Congress  placed  in  the  new 
law,  peanut  producers  sought  an  increase 
to  $502  per  ton  for  1980.  They  were 
understandably  dismayed,  disappointed, 
and     angered     by     the     $455     figure 


announced  by  the  Secretary  on  January 
30. 

To  his  credit,  Secretary  6«rgland  has 
expressed  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  peanut  producers  and  has 
readily  acknowledged  that  some  increase 
in  the  support  level  is  justified.  I  am  sure 
we  all  recognize  and  understand  the 
constraints  placed  upon  him  by  the 
OCBce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
by  the  White  House.  I  am  confident  that, 
had  it  been  his  decision  alone,  we  would 
have  seen  a  more  realistic  and  equitable 
decision  in  this  matter. 

But  regardless  of  who  in  the  adminis- 
tration made  it,  the  decision  announced 
January  30  to  limit  the  increase  to  $455 
per  ton  is  simply  unacceptable  to  the 
peanut  producers.  And  it  is  unacceptable 
to  me.  It  leaves  me  with  but  one  alterna- 
tive— to  seek  redress  through  the  legis- 
lative process.  I  intend  to  pursue  vigor- 
ously the  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  \manimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  December  21, 
1979,  letter  to  Secretary  Bergland  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2249 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
108(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$420  per  ton"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$502  per  ton". 

COHMrrTEE  ON   ACRICTJLTtniE. 

Nutrition,  and  Porestht. 
Washington,  DC.  December  21,  1979. 
Hon.  Bob  Bergland, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We,  the  undersigned 
Senators  from  the  peanut  producing  States, 
wish  to  express  our  support  of  the  petition 
made  to  you,  on  December  17,  1979,  by  the 
National  Peanut  Growers  Oroup  requesting 
an  Increase  In  the  1980  support  price  for 
quota  peanuts. 

The  National  Peanut  Growers  OVoup  rep- 
resents fourteen  producer  organlzattona  In 
the  three  areas  and  nine  states  of  the  Nation 
where  peanuts  are  grown.  We  believe  this 
group  speaks  with  a  unlfled  vodce  for  the 
peanut  farmers  of  America. 

The  growers"  case  for  an  increase  in  the 
quota  support  level  Is  based  primarily  on 
the  sharp  Increases  In  production  costs  In- 
curred In  the  past  two  years,  and  on  the 
certain  continued  rise  during  the  coming 
year.  Their  case  is  well  documented  and.  In 
our  view,  compelling. 

Since  the  new  peanut  program  was  en- 
acted as  a  part  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977,  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  far- 
mers has  increased  by  28  percent.  Yet  the 
quota  support  level  has  remained  at  the 
statutory  minimum  provided  by  Congress  in 
the  1977  Act.  The  net  result  has  been  a  re- 
duction In  the  support  level — and  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  market  price — from 
71  percent  of  parity  In  1977  to  68  percent 
of  parity  at  the  nresent  time. 

In  passing  the  1977  Act.  the  Congress 
gave  the  Secretary  wide  discretion  to  ad- 
Just  the  statutory  ndnlmum  support  level 
for  quota  peanuts.  However,  we  required 
that  the  Secretary  must  take  into  con- 
sideration  "any   change   In   tbp   Index   of 


prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  Items, 
interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates  paid  by  farm- 
ers" In  setting  the  support  level  for  an  en- 
suing year.  Congress  chose  not  to  make  It 
mandatory  that  the  Secretary  adjust  the 
support  level  on  a  basis  of  change  in  the 
index,  though  there  was  oonslderable  senti- 
ment for  this.  Instead,  we  left  this  in  your 
hands,  feeling  that  you  would  recognize  and 
respond  to  conditions  and  circumstances  as 
they  might  develop.  We  now  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  use  the  authority  granted 
you  to  increase  the  quota  support  level  for 
1980  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount. 

We  also  are  constrained  to  remind  you  of 
the  high  degree  of  responsibility  that  the 
Nation's  peanut  producers  showed  In  help- 
ing to  develop  the  needed  changes  in  the 
peanut  program  In  the  1977  Act.  These 
changes  have  resulted  In  a  very  substantial 
reduction  In  what  their  incomes  from  pea- 
nuts would  have  been  under  the  former 
program.  These  changes  have  also  reduced 
program  costs  to  nominal  levels.  Indeed,  the 
new  program  has  saved  the  taxpayers  sub- 
stantially from  what  the  Department  had 
estimated  the  cost  would  be  at  the  time  the 
legislation  was  enacted.  We  believe  these  fac- 
tors should  be  taken  Into  consideration 
along  with  the  sound  economic  case  that 
exists  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  Increase  In 
peanut  quota  supports. 

We  will  appreciate  your  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Jesse     Helms,     Henry     Bellmon.     John 
Tower.  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Richard 
(Dick)    Stone.    Fritz    Holllngs.    Peter 
Domenlcl.    Howell    Heflln.    David    L. 
Boren.  Lloyd  Bentses.  Sam  Nunn,  Joha 
W.  Warner.  Robert  Morgan.  Harrison 
Schmltt,    Strom   Thurmond,    Lawton 
Chiles.  Donald  W.  Stewart,  Harry  F, 
Byrd,  Jr. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long)  : 

S.  2250.  A  bill  to  prohibit  imtil  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982,  the  conversion  of  the  rates 
of  duty  on  certain  unwrought  lead  to  ad 
valorem  equivalents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  legislation  to  change  the  tariff  rate 
on  imports  of  unwrought  lead. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  the  recently 
completed  Tokyo  Round  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  was  to  reduce 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  International  trade. 

As  part  of  the  Tokyo  Round,  the 
United  States  converted  specific  rates  of 
duty  on  a  number  of  imported  items  to 
their  ad  valorem  equivalent  based  on  the 
value  of  these  imports  in  1976.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  these  conversions 
were  not  Intended  to  significantly  In- 
crease the  actual  tariff  collected. 

As  the  result  of  this  process,  the  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  un- 
wrought lead,  effective  January  1.  1980. 
is  3.5  percent. 

At  about  the  same  time  this  change 
was  negotiated,  however,  lead  prices  in- 
creased dramatically.  They  shot  up  from 
21  cents  per  pwund  in  1976  to  about  50 
cents  per  pound  today.  Because  the  ad 
valorem  tariff  is  computed  as  a  percen- 
tage of  the  price,  the  tariff  rose  at  a 
similar  rate. 

This  has  Imposed  a  great  burden  on 
lead  users  and  consumers  In  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  the  tariff  conversion,  the 
duty  on  jiawrought,  unalloyed  lead  was 
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1.0625  cents  per  pound.  At  today's  lead 
prices,  it  is  1.75  cents  per  poimd,  which 
represents  a  60-percent  increase  in  the 
tariff. 

Thus,  while  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
trade  negotiations  was  to  lower  tariffs 
and  other  barriers  to  trade,  the  result  in 
the  case  of  lead  imports  is  a  significantly 
higher  tariff. 

The  increased  tariff  will  not  only  cause 
the  price  of  imported  lead  to  increase, 
but  will  also  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  price  of  domestically  produced  lead 
to  rise  to  an  equivalent  level.  The  net 
effect  will  likely  increase  costs  to  the 
lead-using  industries  and  their  custom- 
ers by  about  $21  million  a  year. 

This  added  burden  will  come  at  a  time 
when  at  least  one  of  the  major  using 
Industries,  the  automotive  battery  in- 
dustry, is  already  experiencing  a  decline 
in  sales  which  appears,  in  part,  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  increased  prices  and 
is  consequently  being  forced  to  cut  back 
production  and  lay  off  employees. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  will  correct  this  inad- 
vertent tariff  increase.  This  measure  .sus- 
pends for  2  years  the  3.5  percent  ad 
valorem  tariff  and  retains  for  that  2- 
year  period  the  prior  specific  rate  of  duty 
of  1.0625  cents  per  pound.  During  those 
2  years,  lead  price  levels  can  be  observed 
so  as  to  arrive  at  a  proper  rate  of  duty, 
one  which  can  achieve  a  happy  medium 
for  those  adversely  affected  when  the 
price  is  high  and  for  those  who  are  ad- 
versely affected  when  the  price  is  low. 
If  necessary,  further  negotiations  with 
our  trading  partners  can  provide  a  rate 
of  duty  which  may  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  3.6-percent  rate. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  United  States  is  a 
net  importer  of  lead.  U.S.  lead  require- 
ments considerably  exceed  U.S.  produc- 
tion. A  higher  tariff  is  not,  therefore, 
needed  to  protect  U.S.  producers  or  their 
employees  from  foreign  competition. 

I  was  prepared  to  offer  the  substance 
of  this  bill  in  the  waning  days  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress  as  an  amendment  to 
the  windfall  profit  tax  bill,  but  upon  the 
assurance  of  the  manager  of  that  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  a  hearin?  on  such  a  proposal  would 
be  hel'"  by  the  committee  early  this  year. 
I  did  not  offer  my  amendment  at  that 
time.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade,  chaired  by  Senator 
RiDicoFF,  will  hold  a  hearing  February  5 
on  tlie  subject  matter  of  this  bill,  which 
i£  also  embodied  in  H.R.  6089.  introduced 
last  December  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. After  the  hearing,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
expeditiously  report  the  measure  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  and  Mr. 
Eagleton)  : 
S.  2251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the  use 


of  credit  instruments  in  the  purchase  of 
gasohol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

GASOHOL    COMPETmON    ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  Hollings,  Bayh,  Dole,  McGov- 
ern, Church,  Baucus,  Kennedy,  Cth-ver, 
Nelson,  Zorhtsky,  Melcher,  Boschwitz, 
Stone,  Levin,  McClure,  and  Eagle- 
ton  join  me  today  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  is  designed  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination by  the  major  oil  companies 
against  the  retail  sale  of  gasohol. 

The  development  of  gasohol  and  other 
synthetic  fuels  is  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  reduce  our  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  costly  and  unreliable 
sources  of  foreign  oil.  Time  and  again, 
the  Senate  has  demonstrated  the  high 
priority  it  assigns  to  the  production  of 
such  fuels.  But.  Mr.  President,  our  ef- 
forts to  encourage  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  gasohol  and  synfuels  cannot 
succeed  if  consumers  cannot  buy  those 
products  in  the  marketplace. 

That,  unfortunately,  is  precisely  what 
has  been  happening. 

Major  oil  companies  have,  for  exam- 
ple, prevented  their  dealers  from  selling 
gasohol  from  company-owned  pumps 
and  tanks — even  when  the  companies 
themselves  have  been  unable  to  provide 
the  product. 

Oil  companies  have  maintained  that 
prohibition  even  when  dealers  have 
clearly  labeled  the  gasohol  as  not  a  com- 
pany product. 

The  practical  effect  of  such  a  limita- 
tion is,  of  course,  to  preclude  the  sale  of 
gasohol  altogether. 

A  more  widely  publicized  instance  of 
discrimination  against  gasohol  was  the 
announcement  just  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Exxon  and  other  major  companies  that 
their  credit  cards  could  not  be  used  to 
buy  gasohol  at  their  franchised  stations. 
Although  such  a  policy  does  not  prevent 
the  sale  of  gasohol,  it  obviously  discour- 
ages purchasers,  particularly  in  a  time 
when  soaring  prices  have  increased 
credit  card  purchases  by  customers  who 
do  not  carry  with  them  the  large  amount 
of  cash  needed  these  days  to  fill  a  tank. 

Mr.  President,  at  its  recent  national 
convention,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  use  of  credit  cards  to  in- 
hibit gasohol  sales.  The  National  Farm- 
ers Union  has  also  expressed  in  equally 
strong  terms  its  opposition  to  a  short- 
sighted practice  that  runs  contrary  to 
this  Nation's  fundamental  interests. 

In  the  glare  of  national  publicity,  the 
oil  companies  have  withdrawn  their  re- 
strictive credit  card  policies.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  act  now  to  insure 
that  these  powerful  corporations  do  not 
at  a  later  date  try  once  again  to  misuse 
their  vast  market  power.  Accordingly. 
I  have  drawn  up  this  legislation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  eliminate  any  attempt  to 
discriminate  against  or  unreasonably 
limit  the  sale  of  gasohol  or  other  syn- 
thetic fuels. 

Paragraph  (i)  of  the  bill  addresses 
the  use  of  credit  cards  to  inhibit  the 
sale  of  gasohol  and  other  synfuels.  Un- 
der this  paragraph,  an  oil  compsmy  is 
free  to  adopt  any  credit  card  policy  It 
chooses  for  the  sale  of  Its  own  products, 
so  long  as  that  policy  applies  equally  to 


the  sale  of  gasohol  or  other  synthetic 
fuel.  Thus,  the  bill  does  not  interfere 
with  an  oil  company's  right  to  set  its 
own  credit  policies.  It  simply  prevents 
the  company  from  using  those  policies 
in  a  discriminatory  manner  to  make  the 
conservation  of  oil  by  consumers  more 
difficult. 

The  use  of  the  word  "discriminate" 
in  parsigraph  (ii)  of  the  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  eliminate  all  differentiation  be- 
tween gasohol  and  gasoline.  Although 
both  are  motor  fuels,  they  are  products 
whose  characteristics  differ  to  a  certain 
extent.  Therefore,  actions  or  policies  that 
differentiate  between  the  two  based  on 
actual,  proven  differences  would  not  be 
precluded  by  this  bill.  For  example,  a 
requirement  that  a  franchise  station  in- 
demnify an  oil  company  for  damage  to 
its  leased  equipment,  should  the  damage 
be  proven  to  be  directly  attributable  to 
the  properties  of  gasohol.  would  not  be 
unlawful  imder  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (ii)  also  prohibits  un- 
reasonable limitations  on  the  sale  of 
gasohol  and  other  synthetic  fuels.  The 
phrase  "unreasonably  limits"  was  used 
to  cover  obstacles  to  the  marketing  of 
gasohol  that  were  not  necessarily  dis- 
criminatory. For  example,  if  an  oil  com- 
pany forbids  the  use  of  its  pumps  and 
tanks  for  dispensing  any  noncompany 
product,  gasohol  is  not  singled  out,  but 
its  sale  is  impeded.  This  limitation,  al- 
though nondiscriminatory,  should  be 
prevented  and  will  be  reached  under 
paragraph  (ii)  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  practices  that  I  have 
described  are  in  effect  similar  to  exclusive 
dealing  arrangements,  because  retailers 
have  been  hindered  in  their  efforts  to 
sell  a  product  that  competes  with  that 
of  their  franchisors.  The  present  scope  of 
statutes  that  address  exclusive  dealing 
and  discriminatory  marketing  practices 
does  not.  however,  cover  the  conduct  in 
question.  It  is  crucially  important  that 
these  restraints  on  distribution  in  the 
vital  area  of  domestic  energy  supply  be 
eliminated.  Accordingly,  I  submit  tliis  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act.  in 
order  to  stop  practices,  which  are  not 
only  anticompetitive,  but  which  also 
hinder  our  urgent  conservation  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.2261 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tb* 
Clayton  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  after  "Section  3". 

Sbc.  2.  SecUon  3  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following — 

"(b)  It  BhaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged  In  commerce  In  the  course  of  such 
commerce,  directly  or  Indirectly  to  Impose 
any  condition,  restriction,  agreement,  or 
understanding  that 

"(1)  limits  the  use  of  credit  Instruments 
in  any  transaction  concerning  the  sale,  re- 
sale, or  transfer  of  gasohol  or  other  synthetic 
motor  fuel,  where  there  Is  no  similar  limi- 
tation on  transactions  concerning  such  per- 
son's conventional  motor  fuel;  or 

"(11)  otherwise  discriminates  against  or 
unreasonably  limits  the  sale,  resale,  or  trans- 
fer of  gasohol  or  other  synthetic  motor  fuel. 
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where  such  synthetic  or  conventional  motor 
fuel  Is  sold  for  use,  consumption,  or  resale 
within  the  United  States  or  any  Territory 
thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
insular  possession  or  other  place  under  the 
lurlsdlctlon  of  the  United  States. ".9 

•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  designed  to  prohibit 
major  oil  companies  from  denying  their 
customers  the  opportunity  to  use  oil  com- 
pany credit  cards  to  purchase  gasohol. 
This  legislation  is  in  direct  response  to 
statements  by  several  large  oil  companies 
announcing  policy  establishing  such  pro- 
hibition. It  is  my  intention  to  send  those 
companies  adhering  to  such  a  policy  a 
plain  but  forceful  message  that  Congress 
will  not  tolerate  arbitrary  and  capricious 
barriers  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  gaso- 
hol that  might  frustrate  its  development 
and  acceptance  by  the  public. 

This  Congress  has  done  much  to  estab- 
lish programs  and  develop  the  production 
of  ethanol  which,  of  course,  is  the  product 
mixed  with  gasoline  to  form  ga^ohoI,  and 
other  alcohol  fuels.  I  have  cosponsored 
and  supported  those  measures.  It  is  very 
much  in  the  Nation's  interest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  develop  alternative  sources 
of  energy  in  order  to  reduce  our  critical 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  What  better 
way  to  begin,  Mr.  President,  than  by 
stretching  our  gasoline  supply  through 
the  use  of  gasohol. 

In  the  development  of  any  new  product, 
public  awareness  of  its  benefits  and  ac- 
ceptance through  use  is  critical  to  Its 
success.  Action  such  as  that  taken  by  a 
few  of  the  large  oil  companies  is  patently 
irresponsible  and  only  serves  to  retard 
and  restrict  the  ultimate  benefit  that  gas- 
ohol may  provide.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  that  action  and  my  sponsorship 
of  this  measure  is  the  result  of  a  promise 
I  made  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
upon  learning  of  this  policy. 

To  me  it  is  incongruous  that  the  major 
oil  companies  would  even  contemplate 
such  a  policy.  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  some  that  they  did  not  set  such  a 
policy  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  Member 
of  this  body,  Mr.  President,  who  pos- 
sesses an  oU  company  credit  card,  that 
has  not  been  inundated  with  the  wide 
range  of  merchandise  offerings  that  ar- 
rive with  the  monthly  card  statement 
Customers  are  invited  to  use  their  oil 
credit  cards  to  purchase  radios,  calcula- 
tore.  briefcases,  glassware  and  countless 
other  nonpetroleum  products.  For  those 
who  do  not  want  to  pay  in  full  credit 
Plans  are  available.  But  when  it  comes 
to  gasohol.  Mr.  President,  the  answer  is 
no.  My  answer  to  the  oil  companies,  Mr. 
President  is  a  resounding  no.  It  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  change  this  unwise  and  ir- 
responsible policy  on  the  part  of  some  of 

«t^.,?Hu'^°!?P^"^^«-  Congress  is  serious 
about  the  development  and  distribution 
Of  gasohol  and  is  trying  to  encourage  its 
development  and  distribution.  I  would 
Sr^,^"^"*  '^*'  *^®  o"  companies 
i^X^  T  '=°''*'^"'  *"^  '^ould  also  be 
working  to  encourage  its  availability  In- 
stead they  are  acting  to  choke  it  off  This 


legislation,  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
calcitrance of  these  companies,  will  speed 
the  day  when  gasohol  will  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  daily  fuel  supply.* 
•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Gasohol  Competition 
Act  along  with  Senators  Metzenbaum 
and  HoLLiNGS,  to  permit  the  free  and  un- 
hindered marketing  of  gasohol — a  clean 
burning,  octane  boosting  blend  of  alcohol 
and  gasoline — as  well  as  other  alterna- 
tive liquid  fuels  by  America's  retail  serv- 
ice station  dealers.  This  legislation  is  an 
important  step  toward  the  widespread 
commercialization  of  these  new  fuels, 
which  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  get  out  from 
under  the  yoke  of  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  This  dependence  has  played  havoc 
with  our  economy  and  is  now  threaten- 
ing to  disrupt  world  peace.  The  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  because  of  the  strangle- 
hold that  our  major,  vertically  inte- 
grated multinational  oil  companies  have 
over  the  distribution  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
ground,  to  the  time  it  goes  into  the  gas 
tanks  of  the  American  motorist. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  made 
enormous  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
extending  our  petroleum  supplies  by  dis- 
placing gasoline  by  domestically  pro- 
duced alcohol.  After  years  of  being  one 
of  the  few  "gasoholics"  in  Washington, 
I  am  enormously  gratified  by  these  de- 
velopments. Gasohol  is  now  being  sold  at 
thousands  of  outlets.  Jobbers  and  re- 
tailers have  a  strong  interest  in  market- 
ing this  new  exciting  "homegrown"  fuel. 
The  major  auto  companies  have  war- 
ran  teed  their  cars, for  use  with  gasohol. 
Measures  are  currently  pending  in 
House-Senate  conference  committees  to 
provide  financial  incentives  for  poten- 
tial alcohol  producers.  And  the  public 
response  to  this  new  product  has  been 
nothing  short  of  astonishing.  Every 
marketing  survey  done  on  consumer  ac- 
ceptance indicates  that  Americans  sup- 
port use  of  gasohol  because  of  its 
superior  performance  and  because  it  is 
one  direct  step  they  can  take  to  help 
reduce  our  consumption  of  foreign  oil. 
They  are  anxious  to  use  our  Nation's 
vast  natural  resources  to  meet  our  energy 
needs  and  turn  what  are  now  problems — 
farm  surpluses  and  falling  farm  incomes, 
disposal  of  agricultural,  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes,  and  the  like— into 
opportunities. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments, 
gasohol  is  beginning  to  make  a  notice- 
able dent  in  motor  fuel  supplies  in  many 
States.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  last  De- 
cember, Indiana  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  State  in  the  Union  selling  the 
most  gallonage  of  gasohol.  And  plans  are 
now  afoot  in  Indiana  to  start  producing 
anhydrous  alcohol  to  meet  Hoosier  de- 
mand for  ga.<!ohol.  Similar  activity  is  re- 
flected all  across  the  country,  to  dramati- 
cally boost  alcohol  production  to  meet 
Secretary  of  Energy  Duncan's  goal  of  500 
million  gallons  of  production  per  year 
during  1981. 

Mr.  President,  as  gasohol  has  caught 
on  with  the  public,  a  disturbing  impedi- 
ment to  its  sale  has  come  to  light — 


restrictions  by  our  major,  integrated  oil 
companies  to  its  free  and  unhindered 
sale  by  franchlsed  and  independent  serv- 
ice station  dealers,  who  constitute  the 
major  marketers  of  motor  fuel  in  this 
country.  When  gasohol  first  became 
available  to  the  public,  it  was  primarily 
distributed  by  agricultural  co-ops.  In- 
dependent service  station  dealers,  fran- 
chlsed by  the  majors,  were  restricted  by 
the  terms  of  their  contracts  from  mar- 
keting gasohol  by  their  suppliers  because 
it  was  not  a  company  product. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  last  June 
I  sponsored  S.  1268,  the  Gasohol  Mar- 
keting  Freedom  Act,  which  prohibited 
gasohol  sales  from  becoming  legitimate 
grounds  for  a  supplier  to  terminate  or 
refuse  renewal  of  a  franchise,  or  to 
undertake  economic  reprisals  against  re- 
tailers who  distributed  gasohol.  This 
legislation  was  designed  to  remove  fran- 
chise agreements,  written  by  the  oil  com- 
panies, who  control  most  gasoline  mar- 
keting, as  an  obstacle  to  service  station 
dealers  desiring  to  offer  this  attractive 
new  product  to  the  public. 

Since  that  time,  several  major  oil  com- 
panies have  decided  to  market  gasohol 
at  selected  stations.  In  my  own  State, 
Amoco  and  Texaco,  among  others,  are 
selling  gasohol  in  selected  marketing 
areas,  and  many  independent  jobbers  are 
selling  alcohol  fuels  at  their  retail  out- 
lets. However,  independent,  franchlsed 
dealers  who  would  like  to  make  gasohol 
available  to  the  public  at  their  stations 
have  been  unable  to  do  so,  unless  their 
supplier  blends  and  delivers  the  product 
as  a  "company"  product.  If  their  sup- 
pUers  do  not  provide  them  with 
"branded"  gasohol,  these  dealers  are 
denied  the  use  of  company  storage  tanks 
and  pumps  for  gasohol  sales,  and  cannot 
let  customers  use  their  company  credit 
cards  to  pay  for  such  purchases. 

Many  dealers  in  my  home  State  see 
this  as  just  another  way  to  kill  off  inde- 
pendent stations,  by  denying  them  ac- 
cess to  a  new  market,  which  a  major 
company  can  absorb  instead  at  its  own 
gas-and-go  stations.  Customers  using 
these  stations  either  have  to  forgo  use 
of  gasohol,  or  switch  from  their  neigh- 
borhood station  to  a  company  operated 
station  selling  gasohol. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  behavior  is 
a  perfect  example  of  the  abuses  that 
stem  from  the  stranglehold  the  major 
oil  companies  have  over  American  fuel 
supplies  and  is  a  practice  that  is  clearly 
not  in  the  Nation's  interest.  It  gives  the 
major  oil  companies  total  control  over 
the  sale  of  gasohol  swid  other  synthetic 
motor  fuels  now  on  the  horizon — prod- 
ucts which  compete  with  their  normal 
product  line  and  cut  the  public's  need 
for  their  products.  It  puts  small  business- 
men— who  have  worked  for  years  to 
build  up  a  market,  through  long  hours 
and  exemplary  service  to  their  cus- 
tomers—at the  total  mercy  of  the  oil 
giants  and  cuts  them  out  of  an  emerging 
new  source  of  business.  It  denies  cus- 
tomers the  convenience  of  purchasing 
gasohol  at  the  neighborhood  station 
they  have  patronized  for  years. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  long  supported 
measures  to  break  the  oil  companies  into 
their  ctMnponent  parts — production, 
transportation,  refining,  and  market- 
ing— so  that  they  cannot  control  the 
price  and  supply  of  products  to  the  pub- 
lic. Over  and  over  agsJin,  we  have  seen 
how  they  use  this  control  to  their  benefit 
during  times  of  shortages  to  jack  up 
prices  and  control  supplies.  This  degree 
of  control  Uterally  puts  the  Nation  at 
their  mercy  and  wipes  out  any  vestige 
of  competition  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  petroleum  products.  A 
proposal  I  authored  to  break  up  the  oil 
companies  and  restore  competition  to  the 
oil  industry  was  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  in  1976,  but  was 
not  scheduled  for  fioor  action  that  year 
because  of  a  threatened  filibuster.  I  have 
Introduced  similar  legislation  in  this 
Congress,  which  is  pending  in  committee. 
Opposition  from  the  major  oil  companies 
to  this  attempt  to  restore  free  competi- 
tion to  the  energy  business  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Thus  far,  they  have  managed  to 
prevent  any  serious  congressional  con- 
sideration of  these  matters. 

The  Gasohol  Competition  Act  we  are 
introducing  today  is  one  small  aspect  of 
this  question,  but  may  be  critical  for  tJie 
future  well-being  of  the  country.  It  is 
designed  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  per- 
mit the  major  integrated  oil  companies — 
who  control  the  distribution  of  motor 
fuel  in  our  Nation — to  block  distribution 
of  alternative  fuels  desired  by  the  pub- 
lic. It  builds  on  the  Gasohol  Marketing 
Freedom  Act  I  introduced  in  June  by  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  against  the  mar- 
keting of  any  synthetic  motor  fuel — not 
just  gasohol — and  specifically  preventing 
limitation  on  the  use  of  credit  cards  in 
these  transactions. 

I  hope  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
which  Senator  Metzenbaum  chairs,  and 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  member, 
will  take  this  measure  under  considera- 
tion in  the  near  future.* 


ber  31,  1981.  By  the  end  of  this  period, 
domestic  manufacturers  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  meet  the  highly  spe- 
cialized needs  of  the  tuna  industry,  needs 
that  are  now  met  almost  entirely  by 
foreign  manufacturers.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  continue  the  present  duty- 
free status  of  repair  parts,  materials, 
and  equipment  purchased  in  Panama  for, 
and  repairs  made  in  Panama  to,  vessels 
documented  imder  the  laws  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TARDT     ON     TTTNA      NETS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
October  of  1979  I  Introduced  S.  1851. 
amending  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  con- 
tinue the  duty-free  status  of  repair 
parts,  materials,  and  equipment  pur- 
chased in  Panama  by  the  U.S.  domestic 
tuna  fieet.  This  legislation  was  occa- 
sioned by  passage  of  the  canal  imple- 
mentation measure,  which  caused  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  to  be  considered 
foreign  soil  and  thus  imposed  upon  the 
tuna  industry  a  50-percent  tariff  on  net 
importations,  a  tax  not  previously  levied. 
Today  I  am  introducing  an  amended 
bill  which  reflects  an  agreement  reached 
between  the  tuna  industry  and  domestic 
net  manufacturers  as  to  the  effective 
dates  of  the  duty-free  status.  Duty-free 
importations  would  be  allowed  for  the 
period  October  1,  1979,  ending  Decem- 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM : 
S.  2253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  directed  sevrice  on  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  and  to  provide  transaction 
assistance  to  the  purchasers  of  portions 
of  said  railroad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

ROCK    ISLAND   TRANSHTON    ACT 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
maintain  vital  service  on  the  Rock  Is- 
land REiilroad  and  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  portions  of  this  line  to 
stronger  railroads.  The  rail  system  is  an 
economic  lifeline  in  the  Midwest,  pro- 
viding an  essential,  energy-efficient 
means  of  transporting  huge  volumes  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad  has  routes  through  the  heart  of 
the  "breadbasket"  the  leading  hard  red 
winter  wheat-producing  area  of  the  Na- 
tion. Every  year,  the  product  of  these 
vast  harvests  move  into  the  processing 
and  distribution  channels  which  serve 
the  consumer  so  well.  No  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  however, 
and  this  aphorism  is  being  proven  in  our 
food  chain  today.  The  state  of  the  Rock 
Island,  both  physically  and  financially, 
has  deteriorated  to  the  point  of  damage 
to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  com- 
munities throughout  the  Midwest  are 
facing  a  cessation  of  rail  service  on  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  on  March  2,  when 
the  current  ICC-directed  service  order 
expires.  The  demise  of  the  Rock  Island 
is  not  a  surprise.  The  railroad  has  been 
in  bankruptcy  since  1975.  Since  then,  the 
hopes  of  those  communities  served  by 
the  Rock  Island  have  hinged  on  the  will- 
ingness of  other  railroads  to  purchase 
and  rehabilitate  lines  as  a  part  of  their 
systems.  Fortunately,  there  have  been 
some  encouraging  signs  recently,  and 
some  offers  to  purchase  have  been  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
However,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any 
of  these  proposals  can  be  consummated 
by  March  2.  The  f«wt  is,  therefore,  that 
with  a  few  exceptions,  it  looks  as  though 
most  service  will  cease,  or  at  least  be 
interrupted,  on  March  2. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  belabor  the 
consequences  of  such  a  circumstance. 
Locally  they  are  catastrophic.  Nationally 
they  are  ominous  at  best.  According  to 
the  ICC.  in  1978  the  Rock  Island  carried 
8.5  million  tons  of  com  and  wheat.  That 
amounts  to  7  percent  of  all  the  com  and 
wheat  moved  by  rail  In  that  year. 

In  the  aggregate,  such  figures  are  often 
incomprehensible.  Their  significance  can 
better  be  understood  when  examined  on 
a  line-by-line  basis.  The  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade  has  provided  a  glimpse  of 
the  problem  as  exemplified  in  Kansas  by 
the  line  that  runs  west  from  Belleville 
to  the  Colorado  border.  This  line  of  the 
Rock  Island  passes  through  eight  Kansas 


counties.  For  the  years  1976.  1977,  and 
1978  these  counties  have  produced,  on 
average,  191.4  million  bushels  of  com. 
wheat,  and  milo,  or  near  ilVz  percent 
of  the  State's  entire  production  of  these 
three  grains.  The  board  of  trade  has  ax- 
signed  an  approximate  dollar  value  of 
over  $950  million  to  the  grain  which 
passes  through  elevators  served  by  the 
Rock.  The  State  has  estimated  that  38.3 
percent  of  the  total  commercial  grain 
storage  capacity  of  Kansas  Is  served  by 
this  and  other  Rock  Island  Railroad 
lines. 

Without  rail  service,  grain,  fertilizer 
and  other  products  will  move  slowly  and 
more  expensively.  The  cash  price  offered 
to  farmers  if  grain  must  be  trucked  Is  5 
cents  to  17  cents  below  the  rail  rate  per 
bushel.  The  increased  traffic  load  places 
an  additional  burden  on  our  already 
over-strained  bridges  and  rural  high- 
ways. In  addition,  much  valuable  energy 
is  consumed. 

The  ICC  has  recognized  the  essential 
nature  of  the  service  provided  by  the 
Rock  and  has,  for  the  past  4  mwiths  "di- 
rected" service  over  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  in  just  27  days  the  directed 
service  order  expires.  Chances  of  an  ex- 
tension are  very  bleak. 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Presidrait,  we 
must  move  toward  the  transfer  of  the 
Rock  Island  routes  into  the  hands  of 
stronger  railroads,  facing  the  fact  that 
not  every  mile  of  track  can  or  should  be 
saved.  But  even  healthy  railroads  have 
been  reluctant  to  offer  to  buy  portions  of 
the  syst«n  due  to  costs  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  the  lines  and  the  enormous 
equipment  and  the  extensive  rehabilita- 
tion expenses  associated  with  such  ac- 
quisitions. The  role  of  Congress  then,  is 
to  facilitate  the  purchases  of  viable  lines 
and  make  the  transition  as  smooth  as 
possible,  keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of 
affected  shippers  and  ccnnmunities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  C<m- 
gress  do  three  things.  First,  we  can  pro- 
vide some  additional  time  of  directed 
service  so  that  shippers  have  enough 
time  to  make  other  arrangements,  and 
purchasing  railroads  can  make  their 
offers.  We  can  sdso  provide  incentives 
which  will  encourage  other  railroads  to 
buy  those  lines  that  they  think  can  be 
profitably  incorporated  into  their  sys- 
tems and  direct  the  ICC  to  act  expedi- 
tiously on  those  proposed  acquisitions. 
And  where  acquisitions  are  likely,  we  can 
help  to  avoid  Interruptions  in  service.  In 
this  way,  Mr.  President,  we  can  provide  a 
smooth  transition  for  those  areas  which 
will  be  served  by  new  carriers  over  old 
Rock  lines  and  we  can  provide  those 
communities  that  will  lose  service  with  a 
date  certain  for  its  cessation  and  time  to 
seek  alternative  transportation  services. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Rock  Island  Trsuisaction 
Act,  to  accomplish  the  goals  that  I  have 
outlined.  This  legislation  would  direct 
the  ICC  to  continue  Its  existing  order 
for  30  days.  It  directs  the  ICC  to  give 
preference  to  Rock  Island  acquisition 
proceedings.  And,  finally,  it  provides 
transaction  assistance,  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Transportatlcm  new  au- 
thority and  the  wherewithal  to  provide 
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monetary  assistance  to  railroads  for  the 
purchase  of  Rock  Island  lines.  The  cost 
of  the  program  is  $225  million.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  that  cost  is  attributable  to  the 
transaction  assistance  program  where 
the  Government's  investment  would  be 
secured  by  the  solvent  railroads  seeking 
to  purchase  Rock  lines. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  issue, 
Mr.  President,  is  jobs;  4,000  employees  of 
the  Rock  Island  stand  to  be  dislocated  as 
a  result  of  the  Rock's  demise.  The  labor 
protection  provisions  which  we  adopted 
in  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring 
Act  will  be  applicable  to  the  lines  pur- 
chased under  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal, to  provide  them  with  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  respon- 
sible approach  to  the  transportation 
problems  being  visited  upon  the  Midwest 
as  a  result  of  the  downfall  of  Rock  Is- 
land. We  are  not  out  to  "save  the  Rock," 
but  rather  to  prevent  unnecessary  dislo- 
cation— to  shippers,  employees  and  the 
consuming  public — during  the  transition 
to  a  transportation  system  that  does  not 
include  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S   2253 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rock  Island  Transition  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  a  cessation  of  service  over  the  Rock  Is- 
land appears  imminent; 

(2)  a  cessation  of  operations  by  the  Rock 
Island  would  have  serious  repercussion  on 
the  economics  of  the  States  in  which  such 
railroad  principally  operates; 

(3)  a  cessation  of  service  would  have  a 
dramatic  Impact  on  the  farm  economy  due 
to  the  volumes  and  value  of  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  products  moved  on  the  Rock 
Island,  damsiglng  the  economic  viability  of 
the  nation's  grain  producers  and  handlers 
by  seriously  impeding  the  movement  of  grain 
for  both  domestic  and  export  sales: 

(4)  a  cessation  of  operations  of  the  Rock 
Island  would  result  in  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  jobs  of  railroad  workers  and 
other  workers  whose  employment  is  depend- 
ent upon  rail  service  over  the  lines  presently 
operated  by  the  Rock  Island: 

(5)  premature  cessation  of  services  over 
lines  which  are  the  subject  of  pending  pur- 
chase application  would  result  In  harm  to 
the  shipping  public. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  emergency 
measures  set  forth  in  this  Act  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  extensive  disruptions  in  transporta- 
tion services  in  the  areas  served  by  the  Rock 
Island. 

DEriNinONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;    and 

(b)  the  term  "Rock  Island"  means  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

DIRECTED  SERVICE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Directed  service  over  the  lines  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  that  were  in  opera- 
tion on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Commission  until 
AprU  2,  1980. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  11125(b)  (1)  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Commission  shall  direct 
service  over  all  lines  identified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  as  being  the  subject 
of  bona  fide  offers  of  purchase  until  the 
transactions  are  consumated. 

EXPEDITED  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  give  all 
proceedings  involving  the  Rock  Island  pref- 
erence over  all  other  proceedings  related  to 
rail  carriers  pending  before  it  and  make  all 
its  decisions  at  the  earliest  practical  time. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  reach  a  final 
decision  on  all  proceedings  filed  by  April  2, 
1980,  which  involve  a  sale,  transfer,  or  lease 
of  any  line  of  the  Rock  Island  to  a  solvent 
carrier  within  120  days  of  the  filing  of  an 
application. 

TRANSACTION  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  Section  505  of  the  Railroad  Revltal- 
Izatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  825)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Purchase  of  Essential  Properties 
FOR  Common  Carrier  Service. — (1)  Notwith- 
standing subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of  this 
section  (other  than  subsections  (b)(2)  and 
(d)(3)),  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
purchase  redeemable  preference  shares  or 
trustee  certificates  convertible  to  redeem- 
able preference  shares  under  this  section  as 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erties of  the  Rock  Island  by  other  railroads 
to  be  used  for  common  carrier  rail  service. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  pur- 
chase applications  filed  with  the  Commission 
after  January  1, 1980. 

"(2)  The  total  par  value  of  the  redeemable 
preference  shares  and  the  amount  of  trustee 
certificates  which  the  Secretary  may  pur- 
chase under  this  subsection  from  the  pro- 
ceeds received  from  the  issuance  and  sale 
of  Fund  anticipation  notes  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000,000." 

"(3)  The  loan  shall  be  granted  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  that  insure  that  the 
applicant  rail  carrier  will  be  financially  ca- 
pable of  making  the  requisite  interest  and 
principal  payments  without  a  drain  on  its 
financial  resources. 

APPLICABUmr  OF  NEPA 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
transactions  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

court  review 

Sec.  8.  The  determinations  as  to  essen- 
tiality under  section  7  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  court  challenge. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  directed 
service  required  under  section  4  of  this  Act, 
$75  million. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  provide  the  transaction  assist- 
ance, under  section  7  of  the  Act,  $150 
million. # 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2257.  A  bill  authorizing  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  Lithuania  lega- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union's  actions  in  recent  weeks  came  as 
a  surprise  to  many  Americans.  But  they 
were  no  surprise  to  the  citizens  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  1  million  persons  of  Lit'n- 
uanian  heritage  in  the  United  States. 
These  people  are  more  than  aware  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  historic  attitude  to- 
ward neighboring  states.  For  years,  they 
have  tried  to  warn  others  that  whenever 


desirable  for  strategic  purposes,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  hesitate  to  in- 
vade and  annex  adjacent  nations.  That 
was  the  fate  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic 
and  the  two  other  Baltic  States — Latvia 
and  Estonia — in  1940,  at  the  start  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Soon  after  annexa- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  initiated  a  cam- 
paign to  wipe  out  Lithuania's  culture  and 
traditions — to  assimilate  an  independent 
people  and  a  distinctive  culture  to  the 
folds  of  "Mother  Russia." 

One  place  where  the  independence  of 
the  various  nations  held  captive  by  the 
Soviet  Union  lives  on  is  in  the  Washing- 
ton legations  of  the  Baltic  States.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  in  consequence,  has  main- 
tained diplomatic  relations  with  their 
representatives  to  this  day.  But  the 
Washington  legations  of  these  nations  do 
more  than  simply  represent  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
their  American  descendants.  They  work 
to  preserve  the  culture  and  traditions  of 
these  nations.  They  provide  sorely 
needed  reminders  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
lamentable  international  conduct.  And 
their  very  existence  serves  as  an  instru- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy. 

But  now  the  existence  of  the  Lithu- 
anian legation  is  in  serious  danger.  Since 
1940,  this  legation  has  been  supported 
by  the  assets  of  Lithuanians  frozen  in 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet 
occupation.  These  frozen  assets,  how- 
ever, have  now  been  exhausted.  Unless 
alternative  funding  is  forthcoming,  the 
Lithuanian  Legation  will  soon  have  to 
close  permanently.  This  unfortunate 
prospect  has  caused  understandable  con- 
sternation among  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  therefore  offering  at  this  time 
legislation  which  authorizes  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  Lithuanian  Lega- 
tion in  the  United  States.  This  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Dougherty 
of  Pennsylvania  and  numerous  cospon- 
sors,  and  now  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  authorizes  the 
sum  of  $250,000  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
maintain  Lithuania's  Legation.  It  also  re- 
laxes the  requirements  for  eligibility  to 
represent  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  per- 
mitting Legation  posts  to  be  filled  by  any 
persons  of  Lithuanian  parentage  who 
are  not  U.S.  citizens. 

I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  need  to 
preserve  Lithuanian  representation  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  I  realize  that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  the  kind  of 
funding  authorized  by  this  legislation. 
While  offering  this  bill  in  order  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  therefore 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  suggest  two 
alternative  means  of  Insuring  funding 
for  the  Lithuanian  Legation. 

One  would  be  for  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans, through  their  various  community 
organizations,  to  contribute  substantially 
toward  the  maintenance  of  their  home- 
land's Legation.  Any  shortfall  of  funds 
could  be  made  up  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  would  thereby  insuring  the 
Legation's  existence. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  for  the 
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Congress  to  establish  a  trust  fimd  large 
enough  so  that  the  Interest  realized  each 
year  would  suffice  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  legation.  This  form  of  funding 
would  obviate  the  need  for  Congress  to 
repeatedly  appropriate  funding  each 
year. 

I  ask  that  these  and  other  alternatives 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  For  some  40  years  now, 
the  Lithuania  legation  has  provided  an 
expression  of  American  foreign  policy  at 
no  cost  to  our  Government.  It  is  now  time 
that  we  assume  some  of  the  burden.  If  we 
do  not,  then  this  last  vestige  of  a  proud 
and  free  nation  will  be  lost  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2257 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  the  legation  of  Lithuania 
in  the  United  States,  $250,000. 

(b)  The  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  legation 
described  in  subsection  (a)  is  authorized  to 
receive,  on  behalf  of  such  legation,  any  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  to  such  legation, 
and  Is  authorized  to  administer  such  funds. 
Such  funds  may  only  Ije  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  operations  of  such  legation. 
The  Charge  d'Affaires  may  use  such  funds  to 
pay  the  compensation  of  personnel  which  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  may  appoint  to  be  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  legation,  except  that 
all  such  personnel  must  be  of  Lithuanian 
parentage  and  may  not  be  United  States 
citizens.  Such  personnel  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  diplo- 
matic personnel  of  comparable  rank  from 
other  countrles.9 


ADDITIONAL  CuSPONSORS 

S.    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  76,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  title  XVIH  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  payment  un- 
der the  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chiropractors. 

S.    1543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1543,  a 
bill  relating  to  tax  treatment  of  quali- 
fied dividend  reinvestment  plans. 

S.    1953 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Young,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1953,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  present  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
Louis  L'Amour. 

S.    1884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1984,  a  bill  to  amend 
ine  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  an  unlimited  marital  estate  and 


gift  tax  deduction,  to  modify  provisions 
relating  to  special  valuation  of  certain 
farm  and  other  real  property,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuGAR),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2153,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  concentrate  en- 
forcement activities  on  hazardous  work- 
places and  encourage  self-inltlatlve  In 
improving  occupational  safety  and 
health,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2166,  a  bill  to 
promote  the  development  of  Native 
American  culture  and  art. 

S.  2220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2220,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  from  the 
gross  estate  of  a  decedent  of  a  portion  of 
the  value  of  certain  interests  in  a  farm  or 
trade  or  business  if  the  spouse  or  children 
of  the  decedent  materially  participate  in 
such  farm  or  trade  or  business. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young  ) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2221,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  increase  from  60  percent  to  80 
percent  the  deduction  allowed  to  individ- 
uals with  respect  to  net  capital  gain  from 
investment  in  small  business. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 139,  a  joint  resolution  to  require 
continuation  of  rail  service  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad 
through  August  31, 1980. 

SENATE   concurrent    RESOLUTION    67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ailcansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Duh- 
kin),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  67,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  taxing  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1647 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwa- 


ter),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1647 
proposed  to  H.R.  5168,  a  bill  to  extend 
certain  expiring  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  personnel  management  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1647  proposed  to  H.R.  5168,  supra. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
74— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
GRATITUDE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  HEINZ  submitted-  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations : 

S.  CoN.  Res.  74 

Whereas,  the  Iranian  seizure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Teheran  and  the  continued 
holding  of  American  citizens  is  contrary  to 
international  law  and  accepted  standards  of 
comity  and  morality;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  imperative  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  standards  and  the  rule  of 
law  that  the  Americans  held  hostage  In  Iran 
be  promptly  released;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  sought, 
with  only  partial  success,  the  supt>ort  of  our 
friends  and  allies  in  obtaining  the  hostages' 
release;  and 

Whereas.  Canada's  Ambassador  to  Iran 
has  exemplified  his  country's  support  for 
these  standards  at  some  risk  to  himself,  his 
embassy,  and  his  government  by  sheltering 
six  Americans  who  evaded  seizure  by  Iranian 
militants  and  organizing  their  escape  from 
Iran  and  return  to  the  United  States; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring), 
that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  further  express  his  gratitude  to 
Canada  and  the  assistance  provided  by  its 
ambassador,  by  awarding  Kenneth  Taylor, 
the  Ambassador  of  Canada  to  Iran,  the  Presi- 
dent's Medal  of  Freedom. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
modern  age  It  Is  not  often  we  get  a 
chance  to  see  a  real  hero.  In  fact,  pre- 
vailing sentiment  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  that  there  are  no  more 
heroes,  that  In  our  cynical  "me-genera- 
tion"  era  people  are  no  longer  thinking 
in  heroic  terms,  and  that  even  if  one 
appeared,  most  of  us  probably  would  not 
recognize  him  or  her. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  re- 
freshing to  have  a  real  case  of  heroism 
on  our  hands,  a  case  where  an  Individual 
risked  something  of  himself  and  his 
country  to  help  others  and  express  sup- 
port for  a  cause  he  believed  in.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  recent  actions  by  Canada's 
Ambassador  to  Iran,  Kenneth  Taylor,  In 
providing  shelter  to  six  Americans  who 
were  not  seized  when  Iranian  militants 
took  over  the  American  Embassy  in  Teh- 
ran, and  In  enabling  them  to  escape  from 
Iran  using  Canadian  passports  and  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Taylor  undertook  this  act 
of  courage  at  some  risk  to  himself,  his 
embassy  staff,  and  his  Govenunent.  In- 
deed, recent  statements  by  Iran's  foreign 
minister  that  Canada  "will  pay"  for  Its 
actions  bear  out  the  risk  Involved  and 
make  Americans  all  the  more  grateful 
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that  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
Ambassador  decided  to  take  the  risk. 

In  taking  this  «u:tion,  Ambassador 
Taylor  underlined  not  only  Canada's 
support  for  the  American  position  but 
also  his  Qovernment's  great  respect  for 
the  rule  of  international  law  and  ac- 
cepted standards  of  international  diplo- 
macy. At  a  difficult  time  for  Americans 
everywhere,  he  has  reminded  us  that  we 
have  friends  who  think  we  are  right  and 
who  are  willing  to  act  on  their  beliefs. 

I  am  sure  in  the  story  of  this  3 -month 
adventure,  there  are  many  chapters 
which  will  never  be  told,  and  many  other 
heroes  who  will  never  be  known.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor's chai>ter  has  become  known,  and  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  for  the  American 
people  and  its  Giovemment  to  express  its 
gratitude  for  his  actions.  Just  as  the 
Canadian  people  have  not  forgotten 
America,  we  should  not  let  this  brave  and 
gracious  act  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Senate  has  already  expressed  its 
thanks  to  the  Canadian  Government.  It 
is  also  appropriate,  however,  to  show  our 
gratitude  for  the  heroism  of  Ambassador 
Taylor.  Accordingly,  I  am  introducing 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
award  Ambassador  Taylor  the  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest  award 
that  can  be  given  a  noncitizen.  Such  an 
action  is  appropriate  in  light  of  what 
the  Ambassador  has  done,  and  it  is  also 
fitting  that  we  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize a  modem-day  hero,  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  imagination  and  courage,  and  to 
wonder  if  perhaps  we  would  not  be  better 
off  with  a  few  more  like  him.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  358— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  reported  the  following  origi- 
nal resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

8.  Rxs.  358 

Resolved.  That,  m  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1980,  through  February  28,  1981, 
In  its  discretion  (i)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sic.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der thU  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $2,432,- 
900,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $80,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1046,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 


Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  luider 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— S.  1991 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1648 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Lugar,  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  S.  1991,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  change  proce- 
dures for  agency  adjudication  and  rule- 
making, to  extend  authorizations  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY  CI- 
VILIAN APPLICATIONS  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS-^. 688 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1649 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  688, 
the  Department  of  Energy  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1980 — civilian  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  since  1973 
the  country  and  more  specifically  the 
Congress,  has  been  engaged  in  a  serious 
debate  concerning  our  energy  i)olicy.  Nu- 
clear power  and  its  role  in  the  public 
utility  industry  have  been  one  of  the 
most  controversial  aspects  of  that  policy 
debate.  On  the  one  hand,  are  concerned 
citizens  who  fear  that  rapid  and  hap- 
hazard development  of  nuclear  power 
would  be  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand, 
are  equally  concerned  citizens  who  un-i 
derstand  that  nuclear  power  may  very 
well  be  the  only  source  of  relief  from  the 
energy  shortfall  that  could  cause  wide- 
spread human  suffering  in  the  near 
future. 

Today,  an  emerging  consensus  beheves 
that  the  nuclear  power  option,  enhanced 
by  necessary  technical  and  institutional 
refinements,  is  the  way  to  go.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  concurs  and 
claims  that  by  1990  we  must  be  proceed- 
ing toward  the  generation  of  50  percent 
of  our  electricity  by  nuclear  means  if 
our  environment  and  economy  are  not 
to  suffer  substantially. 

The  President  has  wisely  voiced  partic- 
ular concern  about  the  impact  of  the 
growth  of  nuclear  power  generation  on 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  re- 
cently released  draft  "Report  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Alternative  Systems  Assess- 
ment Program"  clearly  establishes  that 
the  most  "proliferation  resistant"  tech- 
nology that  is  implementable  in  the  near 
future  is  that  of  the  light-water  reactor 
and  a  once-through  fuel  cycle.  President 
Carter's  1981  budget  provides  evidence  of 
the  administration's  commitment  to  this 
nuclear  scenario.  It  recommends  an  in- 


crease in  funding  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  refinements  in  the  light-water 
reactor. 

Mr.  President,  what  you  may  not  know 
is  that  no  prudent  decision  about  the 
future  of  this  particular  option  can  be 
made  without  certain,  reliable  knowledge 
of  the  location,  magnitude,  and  avail- 
ability of  our  domestic  iu"anium  resources. 
The  light-water  reactor  only  uses  the 
uranium  isotope  U-235  and  that  isotope 
is  only  0.6  percent  of  natural  uranium. 
Thus,  the  critical  difference  between  the 
breeder  path  and  the  President's  alter- 
native is  the  significance  of  the  uranium 
supply  question.  Mr.  President,  we  simply 
do  not  have  a  reliable  assessment  of  the 
uranium  resource  that  reflects  the  total 
pictiire  of  the  actual  availability  of  ura- 
niimi  to  the  industry. 

Essentially,  my  amendment  would  re- 
emphasize  the  vital  role  of  the  national 
uranium  resource  evaluation  (NURE) 
program  which  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Federal  resource  analysis  effort  since 
1974.  The  amendment  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  program  to  include  con- 
sideration of  institutional  barriers  to  the 
availability  of  identified  resources.  Addi- 
tionally, it  would  require  an  interim  re- 
port to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  that 
I  am  sure  would  contribute  substantially 
to  the  quality  of  our  judgments  in  this 
critical  area. 

In  summary,  since  the  President  is 
committed  to  support  at  least  one  type  of 
nuclear  power,  and  since  many  of  us  be- 
lieve nuclear  power  to  be  a  crucial  ele- 
ment in  the  Nation's  energy  future, 
surely  we  can  agree  that  a  clear  account- 
ing of  our  uraniiun  resources  is  in  order. 
The  NURE  ^program,  if  adequately 
funded,  can  most  expeditiously  and  ac- 
curately provide  that  accounting.  Re- 
gardless of  where  you  might  stand  on 
the  nuclear  issue  in  general,  such  infor- 
mation would  prove  useful. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  "K) 
MEET 

CX)MMrrTEE    ON    THE    JtTDICIABT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  7,  1980,  begin- 
ning at  1  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
numerous  judicial  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrTTEE    ON    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  7,  1980,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  graymail  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

STTBCOMMITTEE    ON    THE    CONSTITtrTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  February  6,  1980.  to  re- 
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sume  consideration  of  S.  1790,  the  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Act  of  1979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OCCASION  OF  THE  FIFTIETH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  PU  JEN  UNIVER- 
SITY, TAIPAI,  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  great  privilege  in  December  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  marking 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Fu  Jen  University  in  Taipai,  Re- 
public of  China.  The  university  honored 
me  in  a  special  way  during  this  event  by 
awarding  me  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
law  degree. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
Fu  Jen  University  is  a  private  institution 
administered  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  I  chose  this  fact  as  the  theme  of  a 
brief  address  which  I  gave  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  President,  the  contrast  between 
Taiwan,  where  there  are  more  than  5,000 
active  churches  and  buildings  of  worship 
and  nearly  1,000  Christian  schools,  and 
Communist  China,  which  has  blCKxiily 
suppressed  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
could  not  be  greater. 

The  true  nature  of  a  totalitarian  soci- 
ety is  evident  in  mainland  China  which 
fears  the  strength  and  truth  of  a  free 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beacon 
of  freedom  shines  brightly  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  Taiwan,  which  shares  and 
exercises  the  American  concept  of  free- 
dom of  religion. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  is  developed 
in  the  remarks  I  gave  at  Fu  Jen  Univer- 
sity, and  I  ask  to  have  the  complete 
statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Address   or  Sen.'.tcs  Barrt   Oolowates 

Thank  you.  your  Excellency.  Members  of 
State,  ambassadors,  distinguished  members 
of  the  clergy,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
most  importantly,  students. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to 
the  words  of  Madam  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  Of 
course.  I  couldn't  understand  them,  but  I 
read  them  In  the  paper,  so  I  was  a  little 
ahead  of  you.  I  had  the  great  honor  of  visit- 
ing with  Madam  Chiang,  and  I've  known  her 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  Just  wanted  to  pass 
on  to  you  that  I've  never  seen  her  look  bet- 
ter, and  never  has  her  intelligence  been  as 
good  and  as  sharp  as  It  is  today. 

I  wish  to  say  that  you  have  honored  me 
today — honored  a  man  who  came  to  your 
country  Just  two  years  ago  with  the  as- 
surance that  my  country,  the  United  States, 
would  never  double  cross  the  Republic  of 
China  by  the  recognition  of  the  (Communist 
People's  Republic  of  China, 

I  open  my  remarks  to  you  with  that  state- 
ment because  I  believe  in  honesty  above  all 
virtues.  I  said  those  things  because  my  Presi- 
dent, then  President  Nixon,  and  my  Secre- 
tary of  Stete.  then  Henry  Kissinger,  had 
stated  that  to  me  in  person  and  in  writing: 
and  I  was  lied  to.  Now  I  appear  before  you 
either  as  a  dishonest  man.  or  prayerfully, 
one  who  by  admission  has  partially  allayed 
a  suspicion  or  even  a  charge.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  regardless  of  what  my  President  has 
done,  no  President  can  destroy  the  love  and 
affection  and  respect  that  my  countrymen 
have  for  your  people  here  in  the  Republic 
of  China. 

May   I   congratulate   the   administration, 


faculty,  and  students  of  this  world  famous 
university  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth 
birthday.  I  assure  you  that  every  last  meas- 
ure of  strength  and  energy  I  possess  wlU  be 
devoted  to  the  goal  of  the  safety  and  security 
of  this  nation  and  Its  people,  so  that  you  at 
this  university,  and  other  free  Institutions 
like  you,  can  celebrate  your  hundredth  and 
two  hundredth  and  even  more  anniversaries 
In  the  years  ahead. 

One  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  re- 
vered of  all  Americans,  an  apostle  of  free- 
dom and  an  Intellectual  giant,  who  is  often 
misunderstood  for  his  statement  about  the 
separation  between  church  and  state,  wrote 
In  1822,  and  I'd  like  to  read  his  words, 

"It  was  not,  however,  to  be  understood 
that  instruction  In  religious  opinions  and 
duties  was  meant  to  be  precluded  by  the  pub- 
lic authorities  as  indifferent  to  the  Interests 
of  society;  on  the  contrary,  the  relations 
which  exist  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and 
the  duties  resulting  from  those  relations,  are 
the  most  interesting  and  Important  to  every 
human  being,  and  the  most  Incximbent  on 
his  study  and  Investigation." 
So  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  my  Ameri- 
can heroes,  when  he  was  serving  as  Rector 
of  his  beloved  University  of  Virginia. 

Jefferson's  statement  is  typical  of  the 
enormous  emphasis  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  In  my  country  put  upon  moi;ality 
and  religion.  Faith  in  their  religion,  and 
faith  by  Americans  in  the  moral  purpose  of 
our  experiment  with  self  government,  have 
been  a  determining  factor  in  shaping  the 
development  of  our  society  since  the  first 
settlers  reached  the  Amerioan  continent. 
The  widespread  devotion  to  an  almighty 
Supreme  Being,  and  a  faith  In  His  benevo- 
lence towards  our  nation,  has  been  a  unique 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  In 
every  period  of  our  history.  Even  the  small 
minority  of  non-believers  have  always 
shared  with  the  great  majority  the  same 
basic  ethical  and  moral  values,  both  as  guid- 
ing principles  for  their  own  lives,  and  as 
standards  of  conduct  for  government  officials. 

I  believe  that  the  guidance  of  a  spiritual 
Being,  a  belief  In  that  Being,  a  belief  that 
our  freedoms  are  a  gift  of  that  Being,  In  oiur 
case,  our  Ood,  is  the  firm  rock  upon  which 
is  built  the  very  substance  of  freedom.  In 
my  country,  we  hold  this  as  our  most  im- 
portant statement,  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  and  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. "  Now  whether  a  people  follow 
those  words  of  ours  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  not  of  complete  importance. 
The  point  I  am  making,  or  trying  to  make. 
is  that  any  nation  which  allows  free  religious 
worship  and  expression,  and  open  religloxis 
education,  such  as  that  provld  .d  by  this 
university,  is  acting  agreeably  with  the 
beliefs  and  traditions  of  all  free  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  society  which  is 
cruelly  repressive  of  spiritual  beliefs  Is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  character  of  those  of 
us  who  live  In  freedom. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  suggest  that  religious 
freedom  is  one  of  the  best  guides  by  which 
to  Judge  the  commitment  of  any  nation  to 
freedom  In  general.  A  government  which  is 
open  enough  to  allow  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  is  normally  a  government  that  de- 
serves the  full  support  and  friendship  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

Now.  by  this  standso-d.  the  Republic  of 
China  is  high  on  the  list  of  nations  with 
whom  the  United  States  must  retain  a  close 
and  growing  alliance.  Communist  China  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  as  a  despicable 
regime  which  may  go  down  In  history  as  the 
worst  tyranny  the  world  has  ever  known. 

(Contrary  to  hopes  for  a  "new  respect  for 
religion"  on  the  mainland,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  your  countrymen  and  women 
have  been  thrown  Into  a  condition  of  mental 


and  spiritual  slavery  by  the  communist  dic- 
tators. A  headline  In  the  American  CathoUc 
Herald  of  June  28  says  It  aU:  "800  Million 
Chinese;  One  Place  for  Mass." 

Any  Impression  that  the  communist  re- 
gime Is  getting  soft  on  religion  must  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  remarks  by  Father  Louis 
Zee.  a  native  of  mainland  China  and  now  an 
American  priest,  who  visited  his  homeland 
earlier  this  year.  He  said.  "For  aU  practical 
purposes,  organized  religion  does  not  exist 
In  China  anymore:  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been  wiped  out." 

Now  there  Is  no  way  the  communists  can 
erase  the  tragic  history  they  have  created. 
All  those  who  deplore  the  darkness  of  lUe 
and  degrading  bondage  that  communlam 
brings  with  It  must  pray  and  work  and  sac- 
rifice together  for  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  Lord's  goodness  over  the  evil  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  mainland.  And.  as  our  two  peo- 
ple share  a  cmmon  bond  of  religious  free- 
dom, so  we  must  stand  together  to  see  that 
communist  tyranny  never  reaches  one  Inch 
of  territory  held  by  the  RepubUc  of  China 
and  Its  eighteen  mlUlon  free  citizens. 

Let  me  In  closing  remind  you  that  with- 
out freedom,  there  can  be  no  life,  no  liberty, 
nor  any  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  are  tb« 
rich  rewards  Ood  has  chartered  for  free  peo- 
ple, and  never  believe  for  one  moment  In 
your  young  lives  or  older  lives,  that  there 
Is  anything  more  Important  to  life  than 
liberty.  Without  liberty,  you  can't  be  ba^py. 
You  can't  pursue  happiness.  You  became  a 
slave.  Why  Is  it  that  a  bird  that  you  cup  in 
your  hands  wants  to  get  away?  He  wants 
to  be  free.  Why  does  the  Uttle  dog  try  to 
get  away?  He  wants  to  be  free. 

And  so  It  Is  vrlth  man  and  woman.  But 
I  virant  to  take  this  opportunity  In  closing 
to  thank  you  for  the  generous  reception 
that  you  have  bestowed  on  me — ^my  wife, 
my  friends  and  myself:  and  to  tell  you 
that  down  through  the  years  that  it  has 
been  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  visit  Tai- 
wan. We  have  always  been  completely 
happy  with  our  visit,  and  we  always  want 
to  come  back.  And  I  want  to  come  back 
year  after  year  to  watch  you  young  people 
grow  up  In  freedom  under  the  teachings  of 
this  great  vinlverslty.  so  that  you  can  take 
your  place  along  side  of  those  great  people 
who  have  led  and  lead  the  Republic  of 
China. 

I  thank  you.4 


A  CHECKLIST  OF  ITEMIZED  DE- 
DUCTIONS TO  PROTECT  OLDER 
AMERICANS  FROM  OVERPAYTNO 
THEIR  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  Americans  are  assembling  canceled 
checks,  receipts,  and  other  records  to 
prepare  their  Federal  income  tax  returns 
before  the  April  15  deadline  date. 

Individual  taxpayers  will  file  about 
92  million  returns  this  year. 

Tl.e  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
peatedly emphasized  over  the  years  that 
it  wants  no  taxpayer  to  pay  more  taxes 
than  are  legally  due. 

Yet,  many  Americans  needlessly  over- 
pay their  taxes  each  year.  Hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Coaunittee  on 
Aging  make  it  clear  that  numerous 
elderly  persons  pay  more  income  tax 
than  the  law  requires. 

One  important  reason  is  that  they  are 
simply  unaware  of  tax  relief  measures 
which  can  save  them  considerable 
amounts  of  money. 

For  this  reason,  the  Committee  on 
Aging  publishes  a  checklist  of  Itemized 
deductions  each  year  to  alert  older  and 
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younger  taxpayers  about  measures  which 
can  assist  them. 

This  summary  can  be  useful  in  other 
ways  as  well.  A  taxpayer,  for  example, 
may  be  able  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  Itemize 
deductible  expenses  or  claim  the  stand- 
ard deduction.  The  checkhst  is  also  use- 
ful in  explaining  tax  relief  provisions 
more  fully,  such  as  the  tax  credit  for  the 
elderly. 

Even  people  who  have  already  filed 
their  tax  returns  may  find  the  summary 
beneficial,  particularly  if  they  overlooked 
an  allowable  deduction.  They  may  obtain 
a  refimd  by  filing  an  amended  return — 
form  1040x — for  the  year  in  question 
They  must  submit  the  return,  though, 
within  3  years  after  the  original  return 
was  due  or  filed,  or  within  2  years  after 
they  paid  their  income  tax,  whichever  is 
later. 

Many  Americans  throughout  our  Na- 
tion have  discovered  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging's  checklist  is  an  important 
safeguard  in  assuring  that  they  do  not 
overpay  their  Federal  income  tax. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  Committee 
on  Aging's  publication,  "Protecting  Older 
Americans  Against  Overpayment  of  In- 
come Taxes,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  material  follows : 

Pkotecting  Older  Americans  Against 
Overpayment  op  Income  Taxes 

(Checklist  of  itemized  deductions  for 

schedule  A  (form  1040) ) 

medicai.  and  dental  expenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3 
perwnt  of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (line 
31,  Form  1040). 

insurance  premiums 
One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
•150)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limi- 
tation for  other  medical  expenses  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted 
but  U  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  m  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3  percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding 

Fo^^MO)    '"'^"'*"'  ^°^  "'"""^  <"'^«  3r 

OTHER  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation) 
do^toJ°  supports     (prescribed    by'  a 

Acupuncture  services. 
Ambulance  hire. 
Anesthetist. 

^mo.-??^".!. 'P''*^""^''  "y  a  doctor). 
Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 

Backjupports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 
Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 

^t  of~fh^"'"u'"   ^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  that  fhe 
^^re^  fn  ^f  "*l  expenditure  exceeds  the 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Crutches 

mTt^lh)""'*''"  ^'■^-  '''^^^-  x-"y.  mi- 


Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by  a 
physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  In 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed). 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Home  health  services. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Llpreadlng  lessons  ( designed  to  overcome  a 
handicap). 

Medicare  A.  voluntarUy  paid.  If  you  are  65 
or  older  and  not  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits. 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you). 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physical  therapist. 

Physician. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychlarlst. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacromac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part 
B)  under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  commimlca- 
tions  equipment  for  thfe  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (8c  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) . 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rajrs. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  In  the  year 
you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical  ex- 
penses on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  In  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  Is  re- 
paid. 

TAXES 

Real  estate. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordinarily  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  In  the  tax  tables  the  sales 
tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  following 
items:  automobiles,  truck,  motorcycles,  air- 
planes, boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materials 
used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are  your 
own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  Uble.  add  to  your 
adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable  In- 
come (e.g.,  SoclKl  Security.  Veterans'  pensions 
or  compensation  payments.  Railroad  Retire- 
ment annuities,  workmen's  compensation, 
untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital  gains! 
dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion. Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
taxed part  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance  payments) . 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  31,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 


butions to  certain  private  nonoperatlng 
foundations,  veterans  organizations,  frater- 
nal societies,  or  nonprofit  cemetery  com- 
panies, are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  chUdren  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  children  attending  paro- 
chial schools  is  not  deductible) . 

Pair  market  value  of  property  (e.g.,  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chari- 
table purposes.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  special  rules  apply.  Contact  local 
IRS  ofllce.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6i  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation  in 
either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  char- 
itable activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifying 
organization  (deduction  is  limited  to  $50  per 
month). 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 
Personal  loan. 
Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  if  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  simlleu-  charges. 

Other  credit  cards — ^you  may  deduct  as  In- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the  unpaid 
monthly  balance. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money 
and  only  if  the  charging  of  points  is  an 
established  business  practice  In  yo\ii  area. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  iJK  not  deductible  as  Interest) .  Not  de- 
ductible if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  sell- 
ing expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge." 

CASUALTY    OR    THEPT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses — the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction is  generally  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  de- 
crease In  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  ad- 
Justed  basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  Insurance  or 
other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of  property 
held  for  personal  use.  by  the  $100  limltatioin. 
Report  your  casualty  or  theft  loss  on  Sched- 
ule A.  If  more  than  one  item  was  Involved 
in  a  single  casualty  or  theft,  or  if  you  had 
more  than  one  casualty  or  theft  during  the 
year,  use  Form  4684  for  computing  your  per- 
sonal casualty  loss. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  charitable  contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 
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Cost   of   tools   for   employee    (depreciated     65th  birthday  U  on  January  1,  1980,  you  wlU  Credit  for  the  Elderly.— You  may  be  able 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) .                         be  entitled  to  the  additional  $1,000  exemp-  to  claim  this  credit  and  reduce  taxes  by  as 
Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce   (If  as  a     tlon  because  of  age  for  your  1979  Federal  In-  much  as  $376  (If  single) ,  or  $562.50  (If  mar- 
business  expense).                                                    come  tax  return.  rled  filing  Jointly),  If  you  are: 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe -deposit  box  used  to         "Zero      Bracket      Amount."— The      "zero  (1)   Age  65  or  older,  or 
store  income-producing  property.                        bracket  amount"  Is  a  flat  amount  that  de-  (2)  Under  age  65  and  retired  under  a  pub- 
Pees  paid  to  Investment  counselors.                  pends  on   your   filing  status.  In   1979,  this  Uc  retirement  system. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications.         amount  was  increased  for  each  filing  status.  For  more  Information,  see  Instructions  for 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with     If  you  are  married  filing  Jointly  or  a  quail-  Schedules  R  and  RP. 

investments                                                                   fylng  widow  or  widower,  your  zero  bracket  Credit  for  Child  and  Dependent  Care  Ex- 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not     amount  is  $3,400.  If  you  are  single  or  a  head  perwe*.— Certain  payments  made  for  chUd 

generaUy  wearable  off  the  Job.                                of  household,  your  zero  bracket  amount  Is  and  dependent  care  may  be  claimed  aa  a 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em-     $2,300.  If  you  are  married  filing  separately,  It  credit  against  tax. 

ployment.                                                                   Is  $1,700.  It  is  not  a  separate  deduction;  In-  if  you  maintained  a  household  that  m- 

Speclal  safety  apparel  (e.g.  steel  toe  safety     stead,  the  equivalent  amount  is  built  into  the  eluded  your  dependent  imder  age  15  or  a 

shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work-     tax  tables  and  tax  rate  schedules.  Since  this  dependent  or  spouse  Incapable  of  self-care. 

ers    special  masks  worn  by  welders).                    amount  Is  built  into  the  tax  tables  and  tax  you  may  be  allowed  a  20%   credit  for  em- 

Buslness  entertainment  expenses.                     rate  schedules,   you   will  need   to  make   an  pioyment  related  expenses.  These  expenses 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25     adjustment  if  you  itemize  deductions.  must  have  been  paid  during  the  taxable  year 

per  recipient.                                                                 However,  Itemlzers  wlU  not  experience  any  in  order  to  enable  you  to  work  either  full  or 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain  clr-     change  In  their  tax  UabUlty  and  the  tax  com-  part  time, 

cumstances.                                                                putatlon  wUl  be  simplified  for  many  item-  For  detailed  InformaUon,  see  the  Instruc- 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If      Izers.  tlons  on  Form  2441. 
required  by  employer.                                                  Tax   Tobies.— Tax   tables   have   been   de-  Earned  Income  Credit.— It  you  have  a  de- 
Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment.         veloped  to  make  It  easier  for  you  to  find  your  pendent    child    who   shares   your    principle 
Expenses  of  an  ofHce  In  your  home  if  used     tax  If  your  income  Is  under  certain  levels,  place  of  abode  In  the  United  Seates,  you  may 
reeularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busl-     Even  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  you  may  be  be  entitled  to  a  special  payment  or  credit 
ness  puiposes                                                             able  to  use  the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax  of  up  to  $500.  This  Is  called  the  earned  in- 
Educational    expenses   that    are:    (1)    re-     easier.  In  addition,  you  do  not  have  to  deduct  come  credit.  It  may  come  as  a  refund  check 
quired  by  your  employer  to  maintain  your     $1,000    for    each    exemption    because    this  or  be  applied  against  any  Uxes  owed.  Gen- 
posltlon-  or  (2)  for  malntelnlng  or  sharpen-     amount  Is  also  built  Into  the  tax  table  for  erally.  If  you  reported  earned  income  ana 
ing  your  skills  for  your  employment.                  you.  had  adjusted  gross  Income   (Une  31.  »^™ 
z>^,if^^ni    nn^^inr,    rr„ifrih„tinnj,     Ynii          Multiple    Support    Agreements.— la    gen-  io40)  of  less  than  $10,000,  you  may  be  able 
n,rvnL^macrX  mne38   Po™^4^  for     eral,  a  person  maV  be  Claimed  as  a  dependent  to  claim  the  credit.                                ,       ^, 
may  claim  a  "f^"^  <"^«  ^f; ^°™,J,°f°> J°;^     of  another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  Earned  Income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
campaign  contributions  to  an  Individual  who     ll.f.    .T/ su-L-L     ,2\    ctoss   Income     (3)  «triir«   benefits    other   employee   compensa- 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to     met.    (1)    Support,    (Z)    gross   income,      j)  strike   ^^''^^ ■   °l^2l  fr!^  Ju  emr,\o\ment 

I,  "      ,  ^^  "           ,       , , „„  „,,       member    of     household     relationship,     (4)  tlon  and  net  earnings  from  seii-empioymeuL 

any  Federal,  State,  or  local  office  in  «iy  pr  -     '^^          ^^  ,5,  3^     „te  return.  But  In  "generally  amount  shown  on  Schedule   SE 

Ta'iLfrfnUcah?!  for  anv  <  1  >  coL^ttee  suD-     ^^'^  <=«^«  ^^o  °'^°^  Individuals  provide  |^rm  IC^)  line  13) .  A  married  couple  must 

„^  f^/^'^iLnrtirtVt^  fn^plilra^^tl   o^lo       support  for  an  Individual,  and  no  one  has  aie  a  Joint  return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit. 

^Tl^L^.llu^^T^ZI^f2^   n^l^n^i  com       conmbuted  more  than  half  the  person's  sup-  certain  married  persons  living  apart  with  a 

J^lt^eo   anatfoLSuc^lpS  ?3^^^  IZe     P°rt.  However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  dependent  child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim 

^.»t.^^f  .  ^ti^Li  ^mitai  nkrlv    r^^       one  of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  the  credit. 

;^T.ommm^  of  a  natioC  ^htfcal  oartv      ^^-^^  dependency  deduction  If  the  following  por  more  InformaUon,  see  instructions  for 
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For  further  information,  consult  the  In- 
structions for  Form  5695  and  IRS  Publica- 
tion 903,  Energy  Credits  for  Indivlduals.A 


CONTINUED  ROCK  ISLAND 
RAILROAD  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 139  that,  if  enacted,  will  allow  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  ti  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  continue  operation  over  its  en- 
tire system  throughout  the  Midwest.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  of 
this  measure  Senators  Bttmpers,  Pryor, 
Bellhon.  Zorinsky,  Tower,  and  Kasse- 

BAT7M. 

The  directed  service  order  under 
which  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Co.,  is 
presently  operating  over  the  Rock  Is- 
land lines  is  scheduled  to  terminate  on 
March  2. 1980. 

The  Rock  Island  operates  in  13  Mid- 
western and  Southern  States,  utilizing 
over  10,000  miles  of  track.  More  than 
6,000  jobs  of  railroad  workers  and  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
on  uninterrupted  rail  service  could  be 
threatened.  The  agricultural  producing 
and  marketing  activities  in  the  States 
served  by  the  Rock  Island  are  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  continuing  rail 
service.  In  Oklahoma  alone,  the  Rock 
Island  serves  154  communities  with  over 
400  industries  located  on  their  lines.  Of 
this  total,  243  industries  are  located  lo- 
cally which  means  that  they  would  be 
without  rail  service  if  this  line  is  aban- 
doned. In  1978,  Oklahoma  counties 
served  by  the  Rock  Island  produced  78.6 
percent  of  the  State's  wheat.  In  1979, 
these  same  counties  accounted  for  73 
percent  of  the  State's  wheat  production. 
In  many  cases,  the  Rock  Island  is  the 
only  means  of  transportation  for  mov- 
ing this  wheat.  Several  grain  com- 
panies in  Oklahoma  have  millions  of 
dollars  in  prepaid  shipping  costs  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  losing  if  the  Rock 
Island  folds. 

These  examples  from  Oklahoma,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  other  12  States  that  are 
served  by  the  Rock  Island  show  that  an 
emergency  does  exist  and  measures  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  substantial  dam- 
age to  the  economy  of  the  region  and  of 
the  Nation  which  the  proposed  embargo 
would  cause. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  au- 
thorize the  Rock  Island  to  operate  under 
the  authority  of  the  Emergency  Rail 
Services  Act  of  1970  and  to  operate  its 
system  as  it  existed  on  September  1, 
1979. 

We  are  not  seeking  by  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  to  supercede  the  ruling 
of  the  bankruptcy  judge  under  which 
the  Rock  Island  is  being  reorganized.  We 
are  only  concerned  that  service  over  the 
Rock  Island  lines  continue  uninterrupt- 
ed through  Aug\ist  31,  1980,  so  that  it 
will  not  end  before  prepaid  shipping 
costs  are  honored,  and  during  the  mid- 
dle of  another  season.  This  would  en- 
able more  railroads  to  make  offers  to 
purchase  portions  of  the  Rock  Island. 
The  deadline  set  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  for  submitting  offers  to 
purchase  portions  of  the  Rock  Island 
was  February  1,  1980.  We  do  not  feel 


that  1  month  is  suCBcient  time  to  enable 
the  many  details  of  purchase  to  be  com- 
pleted. It  will  be  much  easier  for  an- 
other railroad  to  pick  up  operation  over 
the  Rock  Island  if  service  is  not  inter- 
rupted on  March  2,  1980.  Iliis  will  also 
enable  the  track  to  be  maintained  in 
operating  condition  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult if  service  is  interrupted. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  this  legislation.  With- 
out the  timely  passage  of  this  resolution, 
we  will  be  faced  with  devastating  eco- 
nomic results  in  this  region  of  our  Na- 
tion.* 


A  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE  WILL  NOT 
IMPROVE  U.S.  POSITION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  January  29, 
1980,  Ambassador  Paul  Wamke  presents 
a  convincing  argument  for  the  necessity 
of  arms  control  despite  the  recent  in- 
crease in  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  current  crises  confirms  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  lessen  the  risk  that 
United  States-Soviet  confrontations  will 
lead  to  nuclear  war.  A  new  round  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race  will  not  improve  our 
political  or  military  position  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  or  Middle  East  region.  In  fact, 
expensive  procurements  of  strategic 
weapons,  like  the  MX  ICBM,  may  divert 
resources  from  conventional  force  im- 
provements which  may  be  necessary  in 
that  region.  The  SALT  without  detente 
position  is  difficult  to  achieve  politically, 
but  the  logic  is  compelling.  And  we 
should  also  reexamine  the  relation  be- 
tween the  dynamics  of  the  arms  race, 
SALT,  and  the  deterioration  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
causal  connection  between  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
attention  to  the  position  outlined  by 
Paul  Wamke,  and  I  ask  to  print  his 
article  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
SALT  WrTHOUT  Detente 
(By  Paul  Wamke) 

For  some  SALT  critics,  the  gloom  caused 
by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  ap- 
pears lightened  by  their  belief  that  it  shows 
that  they've  been  right,  that  "the  Russians 
can't  be  trusted"  and  that  strategic  arms 
control  doesnt  belong  in  the  real  world. 
Some  suggest  that  this  egregious  Soviet  con- 
duct requires  a  drastic  change  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  new  people  to  conduct  It.  Their 
mistaken  assumptions  are  that  SALT  rests 
on  trust,  that  SALT  supporters  blindly  be- 
lieved the  Soviets  to  be  a  bunch  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  that  pursuit  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol is  inconsistent  with  a  sound  defense 
policy. 

I  would  be  surprised  if  many  who  have 
dealt  closely  with  the  Russians  are  all  that 
surprised  by  recent  developments — appalled, 
of  course,  and  pernaps  disappointed,  but  cer- 
tainly not  startled.  Soviet "  incursions  into 
neighboring  states  have  had  the  periodicity 
of  a  plague  of  12-year  locusts — Himgary  in 
1956,  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  and  now 
Afghanistan. 

Nor  does  this  new  proof  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  remains  a  threat  to  world  peace 
mean  that  arms  control  eSorte  should  be 
abandoned.  Instead,  the  current  crisis  con- 
firms the  wisdom  of  trying,  through  strategic 


arms  limitations,  to  lessen  the  risk  that  U.S.- 
Soviet confrontations  will  lead  to  mutual 
nuclear  devastation. 

Admittedly,  it  is  uncongenial  to  try  to 
reach  agreements  with  a  government  that 
often  sets  its  own  international  rules.  But  If 
we  are  to  get  anywhere  in  controlling  nu- 
clear arms,  we  must  not  continue  to  confuse 
S\LT  with  detente,  as  do  the  advocates  of 
"linkage."  Detente  connotes  a  lessening  of 
frictions,  of  dangers  to  world  peace.  As 
detente  fades,  the  urgency  of  arms  control 
Increases.  We  can  only  guess  whether  prompt 
approval  of  SALT  II  and  active  negotiations 
on  theater  nuclear  forces  and  other  SALT 
III  issues  would  have  forestalled  the  present 
crisis.  But  we  Should  know  that  without  the 
SALT  II  treaty  we  are  now  less  secure.  De- 
tente should  remain  a  long-range  goal.  But 
control  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  Is  an 
Immediate  necessity. 

Disputes  about  Cubans  in  Africa  and  about 
Soviets  In  Cuba  and  Afghanistan  show  that 
the  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  serious  and  con- 
tinuing. We  have  regrettably  little  in  com- 
mon. What  we  do  share,  and  what  makes  nu- 
clear arms  control  feasible,  is  a  common  In- 
terest In  survival  and  in  avoiding  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation.  Because  of  this  com- 
mon Interest,  SALT  negotiations  could  start 
the  year  after  Soviet  force  ended  the  Prague 
Spring  and  while  Soviet-supplied  weapons 
were  killing  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

Whether  the  present  Soviet  aggression  Is  a 
response  to  a  particiilar  concern  or  part  of 
an  overall  design  does  not  affect  the  serious- 
ness with  whloh  it  must  be  treated.  No  state 
is  entitled  to  seek  perfect  security  for  Itself 
at  the  sacrifice  of  that  of  another.  And  if 
conduct  of  this  kind  goes  unchallenged,  a 
limited  original  purpose  may  be  converted 
into  something  more  ambitious. 

The  Soviet  leadership  seems  to  be  losing 
sight  of  the  cardinsd  rule  of  superpower  com- 
petition— that  neither  side  Improves  Its  own 
security  by  endangering  that  of  the  other. 
Pursuit  of  a  plan  to  bring  the  Persian  GKilf 
states  under  Soviet  control  would  constitute 
a  direct  and  massive  threat  to  our  Interests. 
In  contrast,  we  have  very  wisely  made  it  clear 
that  our  new  relatlonsihlp  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  not  evolve  in  a  way 
that  threatens  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  best,  the  world  Is  In  for  a  troubled  time. 
At  worst,  the  crises  will  be  played  out  with 
no  controls  over  nuclear  weapons,  with  each 
side  trying  to  gain  greater  strategic  nuclear 
strength,  and  thus  posing  a  greater  threat  to 
the  other's  security.  For  both,  the  cause  of 
national  survival  would  be  best  served  by 
prompt  entry  Into  force  of  the  SALT  n  treaty 
and  renewed  efforts  to  obtain  more  sweeping 
controls  on  nuclear  arms.  But  "linkage"  here 
seems  destined  to  conquer  logic. 

Recognizing  that  we  cannot  trust  the  Rus- 
sians (and  with  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  trust  us),  we  still  need  to  avoid  the 
Immense  risks  of  further  nuclear  escalation. 
The  real  world  needn't  Include  nuclear 
anarchy. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Carter  cited  the  need  "in  a  time  of  great  ten- 
sion" to  observe  the  mutual  constraints  of 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  In  fact,  since  October 
1977.  when  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
expired,  there  have  been  no  formal  controls 
over  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  Each  country 
then  announced  separately  that  it  intended 
to  do  nothing  in  contravention  of  SALT  I 
limits.  These  undertakings  have  been  hon- 
ored. 

Important  SALT  principles  have  been  fully 
worked  out  and  could  be  implemented  and 
verified  without  a  ratified  treaty.  (The  U.S.- 
Soviet treaty  limiting  nuclear  weapons  tests 
to  yields  of  ISO  kilotons  is  treated  as  binding 
although  the  Senate  has  never  acted  on  it.) 
A  U.S.  statement  could  detail  our  intention 
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to  abide  by  these  key  principles  provided  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  the  same. 

Continued  in  the  reciprocal  restraints 
should  be  the  freeze  on  ICBM  stlos,  the  most 
deadly  and  yet  the  most  vulnerable  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems.  In  match- 
ing statements,  the  sides  would  commit  also 
to  freeze  the  maximum  number  of  multiple 
Independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)  on  any  type  of  existing  missile,  to 
flight-test  no  more  than  one  new  ICBM  and 
to  limit  the  new  missile  to  10  MIRVs.  Of 
crucial  importance,  each  country  should  state 
also  its  Intention  to  refrain  from  conceal- 
ment measures  or  other  Interference  with 
national  technical  means  of  verification. 

This  approach  would  leave  us  free  to  pro- 
ceed as  planned  with  the  modernization  of 
each  part  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  triad.  It 
would,  of  course,  leave  us  far  short  of  the 
benefits  of  the  full  SALT  II  treaty,  such  as 
the  equal  ceilings  and  sub-ceilings  that 
would  require  actual  reductions  in  existing 
Soviet  forces,  and  the  chance  for  speedy  nego- 
tiation of  tighter  controls. 

As  with  a  formal  SALT  treaty,  there  could 
be  no  guarantee  that  the  Soviets  would  live 
up  to  their  commitments.  But  our  national 
technical  means  of  verification  would  tell 
us  if  they  were  not,  and  would  also  tell  us 
If  they  were  interfering  with  those  means  and 
trying  to  conceal  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ments. 

To  support  SALT  is  not  to  suggest  that  it 
is  the  panacea  for  all  international  problems. 
And  to  continue  to  pursue  strategic  arms 
control  Is  not  to  condone  Soviet  misbehavior. 
But  the  new  realism  doesn't  require  that  we 
emulate  the  Roman  andabata,  who  was 
thrust  into  the  combat  arena  fully  armed 
and  armored,  but  sealed  sightless  in  his 
helmet.* 


THE  CARTER  GOSPEL— AS  REVISED 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  address  by  political 
writers  and  political  observers,  but  we  are 
just  beginning  to  see  the  reaction  from 
the  segment  most  affected,  the  profes- 
sional militn.ry.  One  of  the  most  profound 
comments  on  this  speech  appeared  as  an 
editorial  in  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology of  January  28,  written  by  William 
H.  Gregory.  I  ask  that  this  interesting 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

The   Carter   Oospel — As   Revised 

President  Jimmy  Carter's  State  of  the  Un- 
ion message  sent  to  Congress  last  week  to 
precede  and  elaborate  on  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  was  a  remarkable  and  reveal- 
ing document.  It  was  an  obvious  political 
manifesto,  a  Carter  White  Paper  to  the  na- 
tion to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  his  campaign 
for  reelection  this  year. 

It  was  far  different  in  political  salesman- 
ship from  his  actual  address  to  Congress — 
the  toughest,  most  spirited,  rousing  speech  of 
his  presidency  that  was  deservedly  well  re- 
ceived. Both  the  speech  and  the  message  re- 
flected one  profound  note  in  common — the 
transfiguration  of  Jimmy  Carter  from  a  rosy 
Idealist  at  the  start  of  his  term  to  something 
approaching  a  hard-boiled  realist. 

Although  be  did  not  take  this  exact  tack 
In  his  address,  he  takes  credit  in  the  message 
he  sent  to  Congress  for  rebuilding  the  na- 
tion's defense  budget.  Yet  here  are  Mr. 
Carter's  words: 

"The  decline  in  defense  spending  has  been 
reversed;  defense  spending  has  increased  at 
a  real  rate  of  over  3  percent  In  1979,  and  I 
am  proposing  a  real  Increase  in  the  defense 
spending  level  of  more  than  20  percent  over 
the  next  five  years." 


This  from  the  man  who  was  promising  just 
after  his  election  four  years  ago  to  cut  $5-7 
billion  out  of  the  defense  budget  when  he 
took  office.  While  he  never  managed  to  de- 
liver on  that  promise,  the  President  did  kill 
the  Air  Force  B-l  bomber  program  as  one  of 
his  important  defense  decisions. 

Nevertheless,  those  words  are  literally  true. 
The  long  decline  in  defense  spending  In  real 
terms — after  discounting  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion—Is ending.  President  Carter  is  not  lead- 
ing that  reversal,  though.  He  is  only  follow- 
ing. He  Is  responding  to  the  demands  of  Con- 
gress, which  arose  ostensibly  as  a  price  for 
Senate  approval  of  the  SALT  2  treaty. 

There  was  no  question  after  his  address, 
though,  that  the  President  had  c^tured  the 
crest  of  outrage  In  the  U.S.  He  talked  to  Con- 
gress like  a  leader.  Judging  by  the  resound- 
ing applause.  Congress  liked  It  when,  in  fact 
Congress  was  quicker  than  the  President  to" 
sense  the  shifting  mood  of  the  nation  on 
defense,  a  mood  that  it  took  the  seizure  of 
the  U.S.  hostages  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion Of  Afghanistan  to  supply  a  nucleus 
for  crystallzation.  That  was  the  message  of 
the  Iowa  Democratic  caucuses,  where  the 
President  beat  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)  two-to-one.  despite  the  White  House 
Imposed  Soviet  grain  embargo  that  hit  Mid- 
western farmers  right  in  the  pocketbook 

President  Carter's  real  role  on  defense  un- 
til now  has  been  as  a  reluctant  dragon  Yet 
his  White  Paper  to  Congress  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  his  three  years  in  office 
his  policies  have  been  directed  at  three  areas 
of  change,  the  first  of  which  is: 

"The  steady  growth  and  projection  abroad 
of  Soviet  military  power— power  that  has 
grown  faster  than  ours  over  the  past  two 
decades."  The  other  two  areas  he  cited  are 
the  dependence  of  the  U.S.  on  oU  from  the 
Middle  East  and  on  the  pressures  for  change 
in  developing  nations,  including  the  revolu- 
tion in  Iran. 

Only  last  simuner.  after  a  stUl-undeflned 
role  in  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the 
White  House  was  busy  trying  to  sell  the 
SALT  2  arms  limitation  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate. That  treaty  did  not  satisfy  critics  at 
either  pole— those  who  thought  it  gave  too 
much  strategic  advantage  to  the  Soviets  or 
those  who  thought  It  was  not  arms  control 
at  all  but  simply  a  codification  of  an  arms 
race.  In  the  75  pages  of  the  State  of  the 
Union  message,  there  is  only  one  key  para- 
graph devoted  solely  to  support  of  SALT  2. 

That  is  not  a  burial  by  President  Carter 
of  his  arms  control  dreams.  But  in  contrast 
to  a  dozen  pages  devoted  to  what  the  Ad- 
ministration has  done  to  bolster  U.S.  or 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  defenses 
and  to  the  growing  threat  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup,  it  is  lip  service.  SALT  2  got 
even  shorter  shrift  in  the  President's  address, 
where  he  shifted  emphasis  to  a  continuing 
goal  to  control  nuclear  weapons  but  left  out 
even  the  mild  treaty  endorsement  In  his 
message. 

That  lonely  reference  to  SALT  also  con- 
trasts with  the  language  of  the  Carter  mes- 
sage on  what  it  plainly  calls  "the  Soviet  at- 
tack on  Afghanistan  and  the  ruthless  exter- 
mination of  its  government."  Its  language 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  Afghanistan  in- 
vasion was  what  shocked  President  Carter 
Into  sounding  like  a  veritable  firebrand  on 
defense.  Nevertheless.  It  proposed  the  most 
realistic  language  of  the  message: 

"The  destruction  of  the  independence  of 
the  Afghanistan  government  and  the  occu- 
pation by  the  Soviet  Union  has  altered  the 
strategic  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world 
In  a  very  ominous  fashion.  It  has  brought  the 
Soviet  Union  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  even  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
has  eliminated  a  buffer  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Pakistan  and  presented  a  new 
threat  to  Iran.  These  two  countries  are  now 
far  more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  political  in- 


timidation. If  that  Intimidation  were  to 
prove  effective,  the  Soviet  Union  might  weU 
control  an  area  of  vital  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic significance  to  the  survival  of  Western 
Europe,  the  Far  East  and  ultimately  the 
United  States." 

In  his  subsequent  address,  the  President 
built  on  that  assessment  to  deliver  the  most 
significant  pronouncement  of  the  new  Jlnuny 
Carter :  That  any  assault  on  vital  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  In  the  Persian  Qulf  will  be  met.  If 
necessary,  by  force.  When  the  initial  en- 
thusiasm wanes,  as  It  will,  the  test  will 
come  in  how  well  earlier  Carter  Adminis- 
tration budgets  and  military  decisions  and 
the  promised  futiire  Increases  in  Defense 
funding  win  back  up  these  tough  words  from 
the  transfigured  President .« 


AMBASSADOR  GEORGE  KENNAN 
CALLS  FOR  REALISM,  PRUDENCE, 
AND  RESTRAINT  IN  AMERICAN 
STATESMANSHIP 
•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Am- 
bassador George  Kennan  is  America's 
most  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
diplomat  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  original  author  of  the  con- 
tainment doctrine,  he  provided  the  intel- 
lectual framework  for  an  entire  period 
of  American  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  wise,  therefore,  to 
heed  the  concerns  of  Dr.  Kennan  about 
the  administration's  response  to  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Dr.  Kennan 
clearly  states,  and  I  agree,  that  the  So- 
viet intervention  is  unacceptable  to  the 
world  community.  But  he  also  notes  a 
disquieting  lack  of  balance  in  the  analy- 
sis and  response  to  Afghanistan  which 
has  led  to  a  militarization  of  thought  In 
Washington.  He  finds  a  war  atmosphere 
in  Washington  which  is  obstructing  our 
efforts  to  develop  a  realistic  policy  based 
on  political  as  well  as  military  responses 
and  which  takes  into  account  the  local 
as  well  as  the  global  factors. 

I  am  sobered  by  Dr.  Kennan's  warn- 
ing: 

We  are  now  In  a  danger  zone.  I  can  think 
of  no  Instance  In  modem  history  where 
such  a  breakdown  of  political  communica- 
tion and  such  a  triumph  of  unrestrained 
military  suspicions  as  now  marks  Soviet- 
American  relations  has  not  led.  In  the  end, 
to  armed  conflict. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Kennan's  wise 
counsel  should  be  considered  by  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  as  we  began  to  examine 
specific  policy  proposals  to  respond  to 
the  new  situation  created  by  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I  ask  to  Insert 
Dr.  Kennan's  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  1, 1980,  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
George  P.  Kennan.  on  Washington's  Re- 
action TO  THE  Afghan  Crisis:  "Was  This 
Reallt  Mature  Statesmanship?" 

Princeton,  N.J. — On  Christmas  Day  1979, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  periodic  in- 
volvement with  the  internal  affairs  of  Its 
turbulent  neighbor,  and  after  many  months 
of  futile  effort  to  find  a  pro-Soviet  Afghan 
figure  capable  of  running  the  country,  the 
Soviet  Government  suddenly  expanded  what 
was  already  a  sizeable  military  involvement 
In  Afghanistan  into  a  full-fiedged  occupa- 
tion, promising  that  the  troops  would  leave 
when  their  limited  mission  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

This  move  was  not  only  abrupt — no  effort 
had  been  made  to  prepare  world  opinion  for 
It — ^but  it  was  executed  with  incredible  po- 
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litlcal  clumsiness.  The  pretext  offered  was  an 
Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  even  the  most 
credulous  of  Moscow's  followers.  The  world 
community  was  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  condemn  the  operation  In  the  strongest 
terms,  and  It  has  done  so. 

So  bizarre  was  the  Soviet  action  that  one  Is 
moved  to  wonder  whence  exactly.  In  the 
closely  shielded  recesses  of  Soviet  policy 
making,  came  the  Inspiration  for  It  and  the 
political  influence  to  achieve  Its  approval. 
It  was  a  move  decidedly  not  in  character  for 
either  Aleksel  N.  Kosygln  or  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev. (The  one  was,  of  course.  HI  and  removed 
from  active  worJc.  The  limitations  on  the 
other's  health  and  powers  of  attention  are 
well-known.)  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  too,  Is  un- 
likely to  have  approved  It.  These  reflections 
suggest  the  recent  breakthrough,  to  positions 
of  dominant  influence,  of  hard-line  elements 
much  less  concerned  for  world  opinion,  but 
also  much  less  experienced,  than  these  older 
figures. 

Such  a  change  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
mor»  attentive  Kremllnologlsts,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  deterioration  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  but  it  was  as- 
sumed that  it  would  take  place  only  in  con- 
nection with,  and  coincidental  with,  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  other  older 
Politburo  members.  That  it  could  occur  with 
the  preservation  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  as  a  figure- 
head was  not  foreseen. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  ill-considered  move 
was  bound  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  world 
community,  and  the  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  Join  in  the  condemnation 
of  it  In  the  United  Nations.  But  beyond  that 
point,  the  American  official  reaction  has  re- 
vealed a  disquieting  lack  of  balance,  both  in 
the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  then,  not 
surprisingly,  in  the  response  to  it. 

In  the  official  American  interpretation  of 
what  occurred  in  Afghanistan,  no  serious 
account  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  such 
specific  factors  as  geographic  proximity,  eth- 
nic affinity  of  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  and  political  instability  in  what  is. 
after  all,  a  border  country  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  specific  factors  of  this  nature 
all  suggesting  defensive  rather  than  offensive 
Impulses,  may  not  have  been  all  there  was 
to  Soviet  motivation,  nor  would  they  have 
sufficed  to  Justify  the  action;  but  they  were 
relevant  to  It  and  should  have  been  given 
their  due  in  any  realistic  appraisal  of  it. 

Instead  of  this,  the  American  view  of  the 
Soviet  action  appears  to  have  run  overwhelm- 
ingly to  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  pre- 
lude to  aggressive  military  moves  against 
various  countries  and  regions  farther  afle'd 
No  one  can  guarantee,  of  course,  that  one 
or  another  such  move  will  not  take  place 
A  war  atmosphere  has  been  created.  Discus- 
sion in  Washington  has  been  dominated  by 
talk  of  American  military  responses— of  the 
acquisition  of  bases  and  facilities,  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  rapid-deployment  force,  of  the 
cultivation  of  military  ties  with  other  coun- 
tries all  along  Russia's  sensitive  southern 
border.  In  these  circumstances,  anything  can 
happen.  But  the  fact  is.  this  extravagant  view 
of  Soviet  motivation  reste,  to  date,  exclusive- 
ly on  our  own  assumptions.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  substantiation  of  it  in  anything  the 
Soviet  leaders  themselves  have  said  or  done 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  specifi- 
cally publicly  and  vigorously  denied  any 
such  intentions. 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions  we  have 
been  prodigal  with  strident  public  warnings 
nrin^^t  R"f8»aM.  some  of  them  issued  even 
to  att^ic  tt."'''";''"'"""  °'  Afghanistan,  not 

hat  l^h  J  ^fn '"**=''  °'  '*'"•  *^"'»"K  'hem 
that  if  they  did  so.  we  would  respond  by  mili- 
tary means.  Can  this  really  be  sound  proce- 
dure? Warnings  of  this  nature  are  imXt 

s^«tf '°^  ^  ^*"  ■"  '^o'nnmmente.  we  a'e 
speaking  here  of  a  neighboring  area  of  the 


Soviet  Union,  not  of  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  whether  we  could 
really  back  up  these  pronouncements  If  our 
hand  were  to  be  called,  is  it  really  wise — Is 
It  not  in  fact  a  practice  pregnant  with  possi- 
bilities for  resentment  and  for  misreading 
of  signals — to  go  warning  people  publicly  not 
to  do  things  they  have  never  evinced  any  in- 
tention of  doing? 

This  distortion  In  our  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  motivation  has  affected,  not  unnatu- 
rally, our  view  of  other  factors  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  situation.  What  else  but  a  serious 
lack  of  balance  could  explain  our  readiness 
to  forget,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  the  inse- 
curity of  the  present  Government,  its  recent 
callous  Jeopardizing  of  the  lives  of  our  em- 
bassy personnel,  its  lack  of  candor  about  Its 
nuclear  programs — and  then  to  invite  humil- 
iation by  pressing  upon  It  offers  of  mllltaiy 
aid  that  elicited  only  insult  and  contempt? 
What  else  could  explain,  in  the  case  of  Iran, 
our  sudden  readiness — If  only  the  hostages 
were  released — to  forget  not  only  their  suf- 
ferings but  all  the  flagburnlngs.  the  threat- 
ening fists,   the  hate-ridden  faces  and  the 
cries  of  "death  to  Carter,"  and  to  offer  to  take 
these  very  people  to  our  bosoms  in  a  common 
resistance  to  Soviet  aggressiveness?  What  else 
could  explain  our  naive  hope  that  the  Arab 
states  could  be  induced.  Just  by  the  shock 
of   Afghanistan,    to   forget   their   differences 
with  Israel  and  to  Join  us  in  an  effort  to  con- 
tain the  supposedly  power-mad  Russians? 

This  last  merits  a  special  word.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  war  atmosphere  In 
Washington.  Never  since  World  War  II  has 
there  been  so  far-reaching  a  militarization  of 
thought  and  discourse  In  the  capital.  An 
unsuspecting  stranger,  plunged  Into  its 
midst,  could  only  conclude  that  the  last  hope 
of  peaceful,  nonmilltary  solutions  had  been 
exhausted — that  from  now  on  only  weapons, 
however  used,  could  count. 

These  words  are  not  meant  to  express 
opposition  to  a  prompt  and  effective 
strengthening  of  our  military  capabilities 
relevant  to  the  Middle  East.  If  what  was 
involved  here  was  the  carrying  out  a  big 
stick  while  speaking  softly  rather  than  the 
carrying  of  a  relatively  small  stick  while 
thundering  all  over  the  place,  who  could 
object?  But  do  we  not,  by  this  preoccupa- 
tion with  a  Soviet  military  threat,  the  reali- 
ty of  which  remains  to  be  proved,  run  the 
risk  of  forgetting  that  the  greatest  real 
threats  to  our  security  In  that  region  remain 
what  they  have  been  all  along:  our  self- 
created  dependence  on  Arab  oil  and  our  in- 
volvement In  a  wholly  unstable  Israeli-Arab 
relationship,  neither  of  which  is  susceptible 
of  correction  by  purely  military  means,  and 
In  neither  of  which  is  the  Soviet  Union  the 
major  factor? 

If  the  Persian  Gulf  is  really  vital  to  our 
security,  it  is  surely  we  who.  by  oiu-  un- 
restrained greed  for  oil.  have  made  it  so 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  set  about  to 
eliminate,  by  a  really  serious  and  deter- 
mined effort,  a  dependence  that  ought  never 
have  been  allowed  to  arise,  than  to  try  to 
shore  up  by  military  means,  in  a  highly  un- 
favorable region,  the  unsound  position  Into 
which  the  dependence  has  led  us?  Military 
force  might  conceivably  become  necessary  as 
a  supplement  to  such  an  effort;  it  coiUd 
never  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  it. 

The  oddest  expression  of  this  lack  of 
balance  is  perhaps  in  the  bilateral  measures 
with  which  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have 
punished  the  Russian  action.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  open  question  whom  we 
punished  most  by  these  measures— Russia  or 
ourselves— we  have  portrayed  them  as  illus- 
trations of  what  could  happen  to  Moscow 
ir  It  proceeded  to  one  or  another  of  the 
further  aggressive  acts  we  credit  It  with  plot- 
ting. But  that  Is  precisely  what  these  meas- 
ures are  not;  for  they  represent  cards  that 
have   already    been   played   and   cannot   be 


played  twice.  There  was  never  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Government.  Its 
prestige  once  engaged,  could  be  brought  by 
open  pressure  of  this  nature  to  withdraw  its 
troops   from   Afghanistan.   But   this  means, 
then,  that  we  have  expended — for  what  was 
really  at  hopeless  purpose — all  the  Important 
nonmllitary  cards  we  conceived  ourselves  as 
holding  in  our  hand.  Barring  a  resort  to  war. 
the  Soviet  Government  has  already  absorbed 
the  worst  of  what  we  have  to  offer,  and  has 
nothing  further  to  fear  from  us.  Was  this 
really  mature  statesmanship  on  our  part? 
We  are   now   in  the  danger  zone.   I  can 
think    of    no    Instance    in    modem    history 
where  such  a  breakdown  of  political  com- 
munication   and    such    a    triumph    of   un- 
restrained military  suspicions  as  now  marks 
Soviet-American   relations   has   not   led,   in 
the  end,  to  armed  conflict.  The  danger  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know, 
at  this  time,  with  whom  we  really  have  to 
deal  at  the  Soviet  end.  If  there  was  ever  a 
time  for  realism,  prudence  and  restraint  in 
American  statesmanship,  it  is  this  one.  Noth- 
ing In  the  passions  of  electoral  politics  could 
serve   as   the   slightest   excuse   for   Ignoring 
this  necessity.^ 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  43.  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OP  A  GIFT  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOREIGN 
ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that  I 
place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  a  Sen- 
ate employee  who  proposes  to  participate 
in  a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  a  foreign  educa- 
tional or  charitable  organization  involv- 
ing travel  to  a  foreign  coimtry  paid  for 
by  that  foreign  government  or  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  which  would  permit  Mr. 
James  G.  Prather,  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  Bellmon,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Tunghai  University 
in  Taichimg,  Taiwan  from  January  4  to 
January  12,  1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Prather  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  economics 
and  international  relations  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  of  the  United 
States.* 
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•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that 
I  place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  a 
Senate  employee  who  proposes  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid 


for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Eugene  Iwanciw.  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Schmitt,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational 
organization,  Tunghai  University  in  Tai- 
chung,  Taiwan  from  January  4  to  Janu- 
ary 12,  1980. 

TTie  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Iwanciw  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tung- 
hai University,  to  discuss  economics  and 
international  relations  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  43,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
TRAV2L  FROM  A  FOREIGN  OR- 
GANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that  I 
place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  a 
Senate  employee  who  proposes  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organiza- 
tion involving  travel  to  a  foreign  coiui- 
try  paid  for  by  that  foreign  government 
or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Charles  O.  Wood,  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Simpson,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Tunghai  University 
in  Taichung,  Taiwan  from  January  4,  to 
January  12, 1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tung- 
hai University,  to  discuss  economics  and 
international  relations  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  United 
States.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  43.  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOREIGN  OR- 
GANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that  I 
place  in  the  Rekord  this  notice  of  a  Sen- 
ate employee  who  proposes  to  participate 
in  a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  a  foreign  educational 
or  charitable  organization  involving 
travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid  for  by 
that  foreign  government  or  organization. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  v/hich  would  permit  Mr. 
Thom-Js  Getman,  legislative  director  to 
Senator  Hatfield,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization.  Timghai  University 


in  Taichung.  Taiwan,  from  January  2  to 
January  13. 1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Getman  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tung- 
hai University,  to  discuss  economics  and 
international  relations  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  United 
States,* 


Mr.  Charles  N.  Andreae,  oflBce  of  Sen- 
ator LUGAR. 
Ms.  Lillian  Saimders,  office  of  Senator 

BOSCHWITZ. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Wolthuis,  Republican 
policy  committee. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  travel 
of  these  persons  at  the  expense  of  Soo- 
chow  University  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
UNDER  RULE  43,  PARAGRAPH  4, 
PERMITTING  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A 
GIFT  OF  TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

*  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that 
I  place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  Sen- 
ate employees  who  propose  to  participate 
in  a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  educational  organization  involv- 
ing travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid  for 
by  that  foreign  organization.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  has  received  re- 
quests for  a  determination  under  rule  43 
which  would  permit  the  following  named 
employees  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational 
organization,  the  Van  Leer  Jerusalem 
Foundation  in  Israel  from  January  4  to 
January  14, 1980: 

Mr.  Steve  Silver,  office  of  Senator 
Stevens. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Horner,  office  of  Sena- 
tor MOYNIHAN. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  travel 
of  these  persons  at  the  expense  of  the 
Van  Leer  Jerusalem  Foimdation  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
UNDER  RULE  43,  PARAGRAPH  4, 
PERMITTING  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A 
GIFT  OF  TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

*  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that 
I  place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  Sen- 
ate employees  who  propose  to  participate 
in  a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  educational  organization  involv- 
ing travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid  for 
by  that  foreign  organization.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  has  received  re- 
quests for  a  determination  under  rule  43 
which  would  permit  the  following  named 
employees  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational 
organization,  Soochow  University,  Tai- 
pei. Taiwan,  from  December  28,  1979,  to 
January  4,  1980: 

Ms.  Rebecca  C.  Bernhardt,  office  of 
Senator  Stevens. 

Messrs.  Abram  Shulsky  and  George  W. 
S.  Kuhn  in.  office  of  Senator  Moynihan. 

Mr.  Alvin  P.  Drischler,  office  of  Sena- 
tor Laxalt. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Garcia,  office  of  Senator 
Dole. 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  43,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOREIGN  OR- 
GANIZATION 

*  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  F»resident.  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that  I 
place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  a  Sen- 
ate employee  who  proposes  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid 
for  by  that  foreign  government  or  or- 
ganization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  which  would  permit  James 
Streeter  and  Sylvia  Castellanos  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  McClure,  and  Elvira 
Orly  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Hayakawa, 
to  participate  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  educational  and  charitable 
organization,  the  Asociacion  de  Amigos 
del  Pais  (Association  of  Friends  of  the 
Country)  of  Guatemala.  The  purpose  of 
the  trip  is  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  a  broad  cross-section  of  Guatemalan 
public  opinion,  and  it  is  to  take  place 
from  January  7  to  January  11.  1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
the  participation  of  James  Streeter,  Syl- 
via Castellanos,  and  Elvira  Orly  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Asocia- 
cion, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States.* 


DEVFXOPMENT  OP  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURALLY DERIVED  ETHYL  AL- 
COHOL FUEL  INDUSTRY 

*  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
recently  passed  a  resolution  to  encourage 
the  Congress  to  take  action  to  fuUy  de- 
velop the  potential  of  agriculturally 
derived  ethyl  alcohol  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. I  agree  with  these  sentiments  com- 
pletely and  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  legislation  to  this  end.  Presid«it 
Carter's  recent  initiative  gives  added 
support  to  our  efforts.  As  Congress  ex- 
plores the  several  proposals  now  before 
it  concerning  ethyl  alcohol  development 
I  call  the  resolution  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives  to  your 
attention.  It  will  encourage  and  enlight- 
en our  consideration  of  this  most  im- 
portant matter. 

I  ask  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,   recently   events   have   occurred 
which  have  made  It  evident  that  the  exorbl- 
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t«nt  costs  paid  for  supplies  of  oil  and  its 
byprxxlucts  necessitate  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  alternate  sources  of  fuel  supplies 
for  the  United  States  and  Indeed  for  the 
entire  world;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  becoming  more  evident  that 
the  United  States  has  agricultural  resources 
which  may  be  used  to  develop  large  sup- 
plies of  ethyl  alcohol  to  be  used  for  fuel 
or  mixed  with  gasoline  to  produce  gasohol; 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Gasohol  Association 
Is  continuously  assessing  and  developing 
policies  and  plans  to  promote  an  efficient 
and  economical  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  Industry; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Resolution  of  the  National  Oasohol 
Association  should  be  p\U  into  effect  by  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  memorialized  to  take  the 
following  actions  either  by  executive  order 
or  legislative  recommendation : 

1.  Make  available  immediate  low  Interest 
loans  to  finance  alcohol  fuel  production  and 
provide  for  rapid  amortization  of  new  al- 
cohol fuel  production  plants. 

2.  Make  permanent  the  federal  four  cent 
excise  tax  exemption  on  gasohol. 

3.  Require  the  federal  government  to  use 
grain  alcohol  in  its  vehicles. 

4.  Require  the  federal  government  to 
stockpile  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

6.  Appoint  a  Presidential  Ad-Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  of  people  presently  involved  in 
agriculturally  derived  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  de- 
velopment to  advise  the  President,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  insure  the  rapid 
development  of  the  alcohol  fuel  industry. 

5.  Direct  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  markets  for  the 
high  protein  byproducts  of  alcohol  grain 
products. 

7.  Make  available  the  1977  sugar  crop  for 
alcohol  production. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  me- 
morialized to  immediately  formulate,  In  the 
event  of  grain  embargoes,  policies  to  encour- 
age the  utilization  of  embargoed  grain  sup- 
plies to  accelerate  ethyl  alcohol  fuel  products 
In  the  United  States. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  representing 
South  Carolina.* 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
Andrei  Sakharov,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  one  of  the  courageous  leaders 
in  the  human  rights  movement  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  now  begun  a  Soviet 
antiwar  movement  to  protest  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Afghanistan.  By  sending 
him  to  exile  in  Gorki.  Soviet  authorities 
are  telling  Dr.  Sakharov  to  love  Russia 
or  leave  it.  But  of  course  the  truth  can- 
not be  exiled  to  Gorid.  Dr.  Sakharov  may 
be  exiled  from  his  fellow  citizens,  but 
such  crude  measures  will  not  prevent 
dissent  against  the  Afghanistan  war. 
Those  who  predict  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  an  easy  time  avoiding  another 
Vietnam  in  Afghanistan  have  only  to 
look  at  Dr.  Sakharov's  courageous  action 
to  realize  that  domestic  opposition 
awaits  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  response  to 


aggressive  military  intervention.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  personal  admira- 
tion for  Dr.  Sakharov's  brave  struggle 
and  to  pledge  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  not  forgotten  or 
exiled  from  our  memories. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  25  Nobel 
Prize  winners  sent  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  protesting  Soviet  banish- 
ment of  Dr.  Sakharov.  A  number  of  these 
Nobel  laureates  at  one  time  spoke  out 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  conscience  of  the  Inter- 
national scientific  community. 

And  the  Washington  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 29.  1980,  reports  that  Dr.  Sakharov 
continues  to  speak  out  for  human  rights 
and  for  peace  and  disarmament  despite 
the  action  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  arti- 
cles— on  the  Nobel  laureates'  telegram, 
the  text  of  Sakharov's  statement,  and 
the  Wtishington  Post  report — be  printed 
in  the  Recohd. 

The  texts  of  the  articles  follow: 
Sakhabov  Defies  Sovtets 
(By  Kevin  Klose) 

Moscow,  January  28. — Andrei  Sakharov  to- 
day defied  Soviet  attempts  to  silence  him, 
declaring  from  exile  that  be  is  ready  to  face 
"open  and  public"  trial  in  place  of  the 
"glided  cage"  of  internal  banishment  to 
which  he  noiw  Is  confined. 

Sakharov,  in  a  statement  released  by  his 
wife,  Elena  Bonner,  said,  "I  need  the  right 
to  do  my  civic  duty  as  my  conscience 
dictates." 

He  said  Soviet  authorities  are  "trying  to 
degrade  and  discredit  me"  in  a  way  that 
"unties  the  government's  hand  for  any  future 
repression  of  dissidents  inside  the  country." 

Sakharov,  who  has  been  banished  to  Oorkl, 
said  the  "main  reason  for  my  repression" 
was  his  recent  series  of  statements  condemn- 
ing the  invasion  last  month  of  neighboring 
Afghanistan.  "The  repressions  taken  against 
me  were  done  at  a  moment  of  overall  worsen- 
ing of  the  international  situation  and  an 
escalation  in  the  repression  of  dissent  inter- 
nally." 

These  new  world  tensions,  he  said,  were 
"caused  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  culminating  In  the 
invasion,  where  Soviet  troops  wage  a  pitiless 
war  against  the  Insurgents  and  the  Afghan 
people." 

Sakharov  said  his  Isolation  left  his  family 
defenseless  and  demanded  that  his  mother- 
in-law,  Ruth  Bonner,  and  the  fiance  of  his 
stepson  be  allowed  to  emigrate.  His  stepson 
already  lives  In  the  United  States. 

The  Sakharov  declaration  was  composed  by 
his  wife  from  mental  notes  she  said  she  made 
In  conversations  with  her  husband  before 
leaving  Gorki  for  the  train  trip  to  Moscow 
yesterday.  She  said  she  did  not  write  down 
what  he  wished  to  say  because  they  feared 
police  interception. 

Although  Bonner  Is  officially  not  under  the 
so-called  admnlstratlve  measure  that  applies 
to  her  husband  and  is  ostensibly  free  to 
travel  and  visit  freely,  she  said,  "I  think  to- 
day's statement  may  be  the  last." 

In  his  statement,  Sakharov  said  "the  au- 
thorities try  to  calm  International  public 
opinion  by  sajring  I  will  continue  my  sci- 
entific work  and  am  not  threatened  with 
criminal  charges."  Sakharov  has  worked  on 
astrophysics  since  breaking  with  the  state 
more  than  a  decade  ago  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  human  freedoms. 

In  closing,  Sakharov  declared,  "I  am  thank- 
ful to  all  to  have  spoken  up  in  my  defense. 
My  fate  is  fortunate,  because  It  is  possible 
for  me  to  be  heard.  But  I  ask  you  not  to  for- 
get those  who  Independently  work  for  hu- 
man rights  .  .  ." 

He  mentioned  a  number  of  activists  who 


have  recently  been  seized  by  the  KOB,  in- 
cluding Oleb  Yakunln,  an  Orthodox  priest, 
and  Tatyana  Vellkhanova  and  Viktor  NeU- 
pelov. 

He  proclaimed  this  as  his  pholosophy;  "I 
support  a  pluralistic,  open  society  that  Is 
both  demorcatic  and  Just.  I  support  con- 
vergence, disarmament  and  peace,  the  de- 
fense of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world — In  our  country  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  Indonesia,  China,  Chile — 
everywhere  a  world  amnesty  for  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  the  abolition  of  the  death 
sentence." 

Meanwhile,  today,  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  through  Its  ruling  presidium,  of- 
ficially censured  Sakharov  for  "actions 
directed  against  the  Interests  of  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  people,  actions  helping 
heighten  International  tensions  and  deni- 
grating the  lofty  title  of  Soviet  scientists." 

Sakharov  last  week  was  stripped  of  the 
awards  and  titles  heaped  on  him  during  his 
years  at  the  center  of  the  Soviet  hydrogen 
bomb  program.  Friends  of  the  nuclear  physi- 
cist bad  taken  heart  from  the  fact  that  those 
titles  were  removed  by  action  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  the  rubber-stamp  parliament,  at  the 
command  of  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brez- 
hnev, and  that  the  academy  traditionally  free 
of  direct  Intervention  by  the  ruling  Com- 
munist Party — had  not  Itself  moved  against 
Sakharov. 

But  the  censure  vote  rolls  back  that  faint 
hope  of  Sakharov's  friends  that  he  is  immune 
from  direct  retaliation  by  the  academy  itself. 
Sakharov  is  still  a  member  of  the  prestigious 
academy. 

The  68-year  old  physicist  and  his  wife  were 
sent  last  Tuesday  to  Gorki,  a  city  closed  to 
foreigners  250  miles  east  of  Moscow,  in  a 
Kremlin  move  that  has  further  damaged  Its 
relations  with  the  West  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

"This  Is  the  first  instance  of  internal  exile 
without  a  trail  In  the  Soviet  Union  since 
Stalinist  methods  were  rejected  at  the  20th 
Party  Congress  In  1966,"  Bonner  said.  "This 
amounts  to  a  special  regime  that  is  worse 
than  exile." 

Bonner  fiatly  rejected  official  allegations 
that  her  husband  gave  military  secrets  to 
Americans  and  other  foreigners.  "He  never 
spoke  to  anyone  at  any  time  about  any  of 
this  work,"  she  said. 

She  said  her  husband  believes  there  is  no 
direct  connection  to  his  exile  and  the  abrupt 
ouster  the  same  day  last  week  of  Vladimir 
Klrlllln,  considered  a  liberal  voice  within  the 
political-scientific  hierarchy,  from  his  power- 
ful Job  as  head  of  the  state  committee  on 
science  and  technology  and  deputy  prime 
minister.  In  1973,  when  Sakharov  was  under 
bitter  attack  from  the  authorities.  KirUUn 
met  with  the  physicUt  and  sought  to  per- 
suade him  to  cease  his  dissldence  and  con- 
centrate on  science.  Sakharov  rejected  the 
overtures. 

Today.  Tass  announced  KIrillin's  successor, 
Oury  Marchuk,  64  Ukrainlan-bom  chairman 
of  the  Siberian  branch  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  based  In  Akademgorodok,  the  so- 
called  "science  city"  at  Novosibirsk. 

There  had  been  speculation  that  KlrllUn 
either  opposed  moves  against  Sakharov,  or 
the  Afghan  invasion,  or  both.  In  the  belief 
that  Western  countermoves  would  cut  valu- 
able ties  and  exchanges  with  Western 
scientists. 

Sakharov's  Statement  Carrieo  Vtiott  Gorky 
TO  Moscow  BT  His  Wife 

(Moscow,  January  28.— Following  Is  the 
text  of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov's  statement, 
brought  from  Gorky  by  his  wife,  Yelena  Bon- 
ner, and  translated  from  Rxisslan  by  The 
New  York  Times : ) 

On  January  22, 1  was  arrested  on  the  street 
and  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Procviracy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  A.  Rekunkoc,  First  Deputy  Pro- 
curator General  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Informed  me 
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that  I  was  being  deprived  of  my  titles  of 
Hero  of  Socialist  Labor,  of  all  decorations 
and  prize  awards,  by  decree  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.SJl.  I  was 
asked  to  return  the  medals  and  orders  and 
certificates,  but  I  refused,  believing  that  I 
was  given  them  for  good  reason.  Rekunkov 
also  informed  me  of  the  decision  to  banish 
me  to  the  city  of  Gorky,  which  Is  closed  to 
foreigners. 

On  the  same  day,  with  my  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  who  was  allowed  to  go  with  me  I 
was  taken  by  special  flight  to  Gorky,  where 
the  city's  deputy  procurator  explained  the 
conditions  of  the  regime  decreed  for  me — 
constant  observation,  prohibition  against 
leaving  the  city  limits,  prohibition  against 
meeting  with  foreigners  and  "criminal  ele- 
ments," prohibition  against  correspondence 
and  telephone  conversations  with  foreigners. 
Including  scientific  and  purely  personal  cor- 
respondence and  telephone  calls,  even  with 
my  chUdren  and  grandchildren,  Matvei.  6, 
and  Ana.  4.  I  was  Instructed  to  report  three 
times  a  month  to  the  police,  with  the  threat 
of  arrest  in  case  of  noncompliance. 

ISOLATION  FROM  OUTSIDE  WORLD 

The  authorities  are  thus  imposing  on  us 
complete  Isolation  from  the  outside  world. 
The  house  is  surrounded  24  hours  a  day  by 
police  and  KOB.  details,  which  pose  ob- 
stacles to  visits  to  us  by  anyone.  Including 
our  friends.  Telephone  connections  with  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad  are  completely  blocked 
We  have  not  been  able  to  call  even  my  wife's 
mother,  to  tell  her  how  we  were.  I  was  not 
able  to  call  a  physicist  colleague,  a  highly 
respected  Soviet  scholar.  These  restrictions 
also  apply  to  my  wife,  who  Is  supposedly 
"free."  She  sent  a  telegram  to  our  children 
In  the  United  States,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer, so  she  te  deprived  of  contact  with  the 
children. 

Even  In  prison,  there  Is  more  possdblUty 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world 

No  longer  youngsters  and  not  in  the  best 
of  health,  we  are  completely  deprived  of  help 
from  our  friends,  of  medical  help  from  our 
doctors. 

These  repressive  actions  against  me  were 
undertaken  at  a  time  of  general  worsening 
of  the  Intematdonal  situation  and  of  inten- 
sification in  the  persecution  of  dissidents 
within  the  country. 

FOREIGN  POLICT  MOVES  ARE  LISTED 

The  worsening  of  the  international  situa- 
tion was  caused  by  actions  of  the  U.SSR 
which  Is  doing  the  following: 

1.  Launching  in  Europe  a  broad  and  dema- 
gogic campaign  with  the  aim  of  strengthen- 
ing Its  military  superiority. 

2.  Trying  to  destroy  the  recently  outlined 
peace  opportunities  in  the  Middle  East  and 
southern  Africa. 

3.  Supporting  terrorist  regimes  In  Ethiopia 
and  some  other  countries. 

4.  Maintaining  mllltarv  units  in  Cuba 

5.  Supporting  the  actions  of  quasl-govem- 
mental  terrorists  in  Iran  who  have  violated 
the  basic  principles  of  diplomatic  work 
i„„  ■  The  culmination  of  this  dangerous  pol- 
^l.T2?^"'^*"'°"  °^  Afghanistan,  where 
a^LnL  .^"^  "'■''  **S*"8  merciless  war 
^p"e      '''surgents,    against    the    Afghan 

tak!ln*'n'li*'*  country,  the  authorities  have 
human  rights  movement.  Vellkanova  and 
bPPn'^^L"'  i"*'^    '"^"    arrested,    Landa   hw 

Wrko  Orli^lf  "'^•"^  "P  Abramkta,  So- 
KirKo,  Orlmm  have  been  arrested. 

■The   movement   for   religious   freedom    Is 

a^d'^YEr"*^''  "''t  **"*  ''"gymr^Dudko 
has    k1„  ^"''*  ''^^^  arrested.  Regelson 

ReSon  hai^  ^'*"'"  *"'*  '"  *»»«  Baltic. 
mea^«f^«  o^^u"**^**  »««*'"*  the  Crl- 
wa^cS       •  *  D^emuyov  has  been 


The  actions  of  the  authorities  against  me 
In  this  situation  are  aimed  at  making  the 
continuation  of  my  public  activities  com- 
pletely Impossible.  They  are  aimed  at  humil- 
iating and  discrediting  me  and  at  the  same 
time  making  possible  further  repressive 
measures  against  all  dissident  groups  in  the 
country,  with  less  possibility  of  the  world's 
finding  out  about  them,  and  further  Inter- 
national adventures. 

On  Jan.  24,  Izvestla  published  an  article 
containing  slander  against  me  and  a  delib- 
erate distortion  of  my  position.  My  position 
remains  unchanged.  I  am  for  a  pluralistic, 
open  society,  both  democratic  and  Just;  for 
convergence,  disarmament  and  peace;  for 
the  defense  of  human  rights  in  the  whole 
world — in  our  coimtry,  in  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  in  Indonesia.  China.  Chile, 
everywhere;  for  a  worldwide  amnesty  for 
prisoners  of  conscience:  for  doing  away  with 
the  death  penalty.  I  am  for  giving  priority 
to  the  problems  of  peace,  the  problem  of 
averting  thermonuclear  war. 

From  the  article  in  Izvestla  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  main  reason  for  the  repression 
against  me  at  this  particularly  anxious  time 
was  my  position  condemning  the  interven- 
tion In  Afghanistan,  which  Is  a  threat  to 
the  entire  world,  and  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  that  country, 
perhaps  with  their  replacement  by  United 
Nations  units,  (see  my  Interview  with  The 
New  York  Times  and  with  American  tele- 
vision), as  well  as  my  having  Joined  in  a 
document  on  the  subject  issued  by  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  group. 

Being  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation  and 
anxiety  for  members  of  my  family  and  for 
my  daughter-in-law,  Liza  Alekseyeva— to 
whom  I  am  no  longer  able  to  provide  any 
protection — I  demand  that  they  be  given 
an  opportunity  Immediately  to  leave  the 
U.S.3.R.  and  Join  their  children  and  grand- 
children. Although  my  wife  Is  technically 
free,  I  wUl,  of  course,  be  afraid  not  only  for 
her  health,  but  for  her  life,  if  she  Is  forced 
to  travel  to  them  [word  illegible)  (unfortu- 
nately, we  know  that  the  [state  security) 
organs  are  capable  of  applying  Mafia-like 
techniques) . 

VIOLATION    OP   RIGHTS    CHARGED 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
a  gross  violation  of  my  basic  right  to  receive 
and  disseminate  information  (Article  19  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights) . 
Soviet  representatives  are  trying  to  calm 
world  public  opinion  by  saying  that  I  will 
be  able  to  continue  scientific  work  and  that 
there  is  no  threat  of  criminal  prosecution 
against  me.  But  I  am  prepared  to  stand  pub- 
lic and  open  trial.  I  do  not  need  a  gilded 
cage.  I  need  the  right  to  fulfill  my  public 
duty  as  my  conscience  dictates. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  come 
to  my  defense.  My  fate  has  been  a  happy 
one — I  succeeded  In  being  heard.  But  I  ask 
everyone  not  to  forget  those  who  have  self- 
lessly  served  and  are  still  serving  In  the 
defense  of  human  rights,  those  whom  I  men- 
tioned In  this  letter  and  all  those  whom  I 
did  not  mention. 

TwENTT-PivE  Nobel  Laureates  Rally  in 
Support  op  Beleaguered  Colleague,  An- 
drei Sakharov 

New  York,  January  25. — Twenty-five  Nobel 
Prize  winners  In  science  today  voiced  their 
concern  over  the  treatment  of  fellow  lau- 
reate. Academician  Andrei  Sakharov.  In  a 
cable  despatched  to  President  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev by  the  Committee  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists, the  distinguished  scientists  assailed 
the  banishment  of  the  human  rights  acti- 
vist from  Moscow  to  a  closed  city  and  the 
withdrawal  of  his  state  honors. 

Declaring  that  the  Soviet  government's 
action  In  evicting  Dr.  Sakharov  from  Moscow 
would  "silence  an  eloquent  voice  of  wisdom 
desperately  needed  In  our  troubled  world," 


the  NobeUsts  urged  that  President  Breshner 
"return  Dr.  Sakharov  to  his  home  in  Moscow 
and  restore  his  state  honors." 

In  response  to  a  Tass  report  chiu-glng  that 
Sakharov  "has  been  conducting  subversive 
activities  against  the  Soviet  state  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,"  the  Nobel  laureates  pointed 
out  that  these  atclvltlea  "centered  on  his 
efforts  to  further  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  documents  to  whlcj^ 
the  USSR  is  a  signatory."  They  termed  puni- 
tive measures  taken  against  Dr.  Sakharov  for 
bis  attempts  to  ensure  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment's "respect  for  Its  human  rights  com- 
mitments, honorably  undertaken"  Ij^  pumzTr 
ous  international  agreements  "a  travesty  of 
Justice." 

Stating  that  "while  in  Moscow,  he  was  able 
to  reg^axly  attend  scientific  seminars  spon- 
sored by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to 
meet  on  occasion  with  visiting  Western  sci- 
entists," th^  signatories  to  the  cable  as- 
serted that  Dr.  Sakharov's  enforced  fxlle  will 
isolate  him  from  his  scientific  colleagues  "In 
contravention  of  Soviet  commitments  to  the 
free  fiow  of  people  and  ideas."  Tbey  under- 
scored their  concern  with  the  a4monition 
that  Dr.  Sa)!l2ar9v')!  "continued  (ieteDtlon 
in  Gorky  wl\l  only  serve  to  deter  Western 
scientists  from  engaging  in  scholarly  ex- 
changes with  the  USSR  and  to  heighten  In- 
ternational tension." 

The  cable  was  signed  by:  PhlUp  Andetson, 
Christian  Anfinsen,  John  Bardeen,  Barudi 
Blumberg,  Owen  Chamberlain,  Leon  Cooper, 
Carl  Corl,  Allan  Cormack.  Andr6  Coumand. 
Paul  Flory,  Ivar  OUever,  Donald  Olaser, 
Sheldon  Glashow,  Alfred  Hershey,  Gerhard 
Herzberg,  Robert  Hofstadter,  Robert  HoUey, 
Arthur  Komberg,  Polykarp  Kusch,  Simon 
Kuznets,  Edward  Purcell,  Howard  Temin, 
George  Wald,  James  Watson  and  Rosalyn 
Yalow. 

The  Committee  of  Concerned  Scientists  Is 
an  independent  organization  of  American 
scientists  committed  to  constructive  action 
to  protect  and  advance  the  scientific  and  hu- 
man rights  of  colleagues  the  world  over. 

We  deplore  the  banishment  of  Academician 
Andrei  Sakharov  to  Gorky  and  the  action  of 
the  Soviet  government  divesting  him  of  his 
state  honors.  His  consignment  to  Internal 
exile  In  a  closed  city  will  silence  an  eloquent 
voice  of  wisdom  desperately  needed  In  our 
troubled  world. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  Dr.  Sakharov's 
expulsion  came  In  response  to  his  alleged 
"subversive  activities  against  the  Soviet  state 
for  a  number  of  years."  We  wish  to  point  out 
that  these  activities  centered  on  his  efforts 
to  further  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  documents  to  which  the 
trSSR  Is  a  signatory.  Pimlshing  Dr.  Sakharov 
for  his  attempts  to  ensure  your  government's 
respect  for  Its  human  rights  commitments, 
honorably  undertaken  In  these  and  other 
International  agreements.  Is  a  travesty  of 
Justice. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Sakharov's  exile  will  serve  to 
Isolate  him  further  from  his  scientific  col- 
leagues. While  in  Moscow,  he  was  able  to  reg- 
ularly attend  scientific  seminars  sponsored  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  meet  on  oc- 
casion with  visiting  Western  scientists.  This 
enforced  exile  will  preclude  further  scientific 
interaction  of  this  nature  in  contravention 
of  Soviet  commitments  to  the  free  flow  of 
people  and  Ideas. 

American  scientists  will  not  fall  to  react 
to  the  repression  of  their  gifted  colleague.  In 
the  name  of  human  decency  we  urge  that  you 
return  Dr.  Sakharov  to  his  home  In  Moscow 
and  restore  his  state  honors.  His  continued 
detention  In  Gorky  will  only  serve  to  deter 
Western  scientists  from  engaging  in  scholarly 
exchanges  with  the  USSR  and  to  heighten  In- 
ternational tension. 

Philip  Anderson.  Christian  Anfinsen,  John 
Bardeen,  Baruch  Blumberg,  Owen  Chamber- 
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lain,  Leon  Cooper.  Carl  Corl.  Allan  Connack. 
Andre  Cournand,  Paul  Fiery,  Ivar  Olaever, 
Donald  Qlaser,  Sheldon  Qlashow. 

Alfred  Hershey,  Gerhard  Herzberg,  Robert 
Hofstadter,  Robert  HoUey.  Arthur  Romberg, 
Polykarp  Kusch,  Simon  Kuznets,  Edward 
Purcell,  Howard  Temln,  George  Wald,  James 
Watson.  Rosalyn  Yalow.9 


RULES    OP    THE    COMMTITEE    ON 
COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 

TRANSPORTATION 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  section  2  of  Senate  rule 
XXVI,  as  amended,  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  for 
the  second  session  of  the  96th  Congress. 
The  rules  follow: 

RtTLES     or     Tire     CoMMn-TEE     ON     COMMERCE, 

Science,  and  Transpobtation  » 
i.  meetings  op  the  committee 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec. 
133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee,  on  the 
same  sublect  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (P)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record  vote 
In  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
When  It  is  determined  that  the  matters  to 
be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings — 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure: 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  pub- 
lic contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
cleariy  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  prtvacv 
of  an  Individual;  privacy 

(D)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  U  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement- 

tv.i^»    !f*"  disclose  information  relating  to 

Jnfor^.t1  **"*^  °^  financial  or  commercial 

l?I«^  °°  .?*'^'^''K  specifically  to  a 
given  person  If —  ■' 

fn,li,L^^'l**l  Congress  requires  the  In- 
^r^  -°  *°  ^  ""^P*  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

thi^/L*^"  '^formation  has  been  obtained  by 
tSL^hr;;^f,f''*  °''  "  '^^^fldential  basis.  Xr 
than  through  an  application  by  such  person 

^neflt^n'^.^"'""''""'^*  «'»''^'='»'  °'-  °^er 
benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In 

^--f^'L**^  "y  ^'^^  Committee  of  Com- 
merce Science,  and  Transport;atlon  at  Ua 
organizational  session  on  M^ch  10  I9n 
amended  January  27.  1978.  Printed  mt^e 
Congressional  Record  on  February  6  1979 
^rfT970^  ^''  ^"'"^*'  Heo'lJJ.nlzatll'n 


order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  such  person;  or 

(3)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Paragraph 
7(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  as  amended  by  S.  Res.  9.  94th 
Cong.,  Nov.  5,  1975.) 

3.  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours 
in  advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee prescribes. 

4.  Field  hearings  of  the  full  Committee, 
and  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorized  by  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  Committee. 

n.  QUORUMS 

1.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  official  action  of  the  Committee  when 
reporting  a  bill  or  nomination;  provided  that 
proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making  a 
quorum. 

2.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorxim 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  as  may  be 
considered  by  the  Committee,  except  for  the 
reporting  of  a  bill  or  nomination;  provided 
that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
a  quorum.  Rule  XXV.  Sec.  5(a). 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

m.   PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  Is  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  present,  a  member  who  Is 
iinable  to  attend  the  meeting  may  submit 
his  vote  by  proxy,  in  writing  or  by  telephone, 
or  through  personal  Instructions. 

IV.  BROADCASTING  OF  HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  full  Committee. 

V.  STTBCOMMITTEES 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee  during  Its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of  such 
subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shaU  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  Is  a  change  in  the  chair- 
manship, and  seniority  on  the  particular 
subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily  apply.^ 


IRAN,    AFGHANISTAN,    AND   SOVIET 
MILITARY  DOCTRINE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  certainly  apparent  by  this  time  that 
the  Carter  administration  and  especial- 
ly the  State  Department  were  taken  by 
surprise  when  the  Soviets  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan. And,  understandably,  we  are 
hearing  a  lot  of  conjecture  that  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  miscalculated  the  situa- 
tion and  seriously  misjudged  the  world's 
response  to  naked  aggression. 

I  believe  this  is  the  worst  kind  of 
wishful  thinking.  The  obvious  fact  is  that 
the  administration  miscalculated  once 
again  the  overall  thrust  of  Soviet  in- 
tent.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  em- 
barked upon  a  course  of  world  domina- 
tion for  many  years.  It  has  never  veered 
from  that  course.  And  it  is  my  hope  that 
once  the  American  people  come  to  un- 
derstand this  ultimate  aim  of  the  Soviet 


Union,  the  Government  can  rise  to  the 
task  of  preventing  further  incursions  on 
the  world's  geography  and  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  fully 
recognize  the  overall  Soviet  design  and 
assume  that  its  aggression  will  not  end 
with  Afghanistan  and  very  probably  will 
move  into  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Craig  Roberts  has 
written  an  extremely  important  article 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal   of  Jan- 
uary  16,   1980,  on  the  Soviet  military 
doctrine,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 
Iran,  Afghanistan  and  Soviet  MiLiTAitY 
Doctrine 
(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 
The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  clearly 
surprised  U.S.  policymakers.  Why  would  the 
Soviets  risk  so  much — grain  and  technology, 
their   favorable   relations   with    the   "Third 
World."   and   the  lull  of  detente   that  was 
gradually  eroding  alliances  against  them — 
for  the  sake  of  a  land-locked  mountain  king- 
dom of  troubles? 

This  puzzle  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  specu- 
lations. Some  State  Department  ofiScials,  em- 
barrassed by  the  event,  concluded  that  this 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of  Soviet  lead- 
er Leonid  Brezhnev,  a  man  committed  to 
detente  and  SALT.  Therefore,  he  must  have 
lost  control  to  younger  hawks  who  took 
adi'/antage  of  his  age  and  Illness.  Others  less 
gullible  concluded  that  the  Soviets,  misled 
by  signals  of  weakness  from  President  Carter, 
miscalculated  and  seriously  misjudged  the 
response  to  such  naked  aggression. 

That  Is  certainly  a  possibility.  But  on  the 
other  hand  It  may  be  that  It  Is  the  U.S. 
that  has  miscalculated. 

Key  elements  of  the  Afghan  roadways  were 
built  by  the  Soviets,  who  some  years  ago 
took  care  to  literally  pave  the  way  for  their 
recent  Invasion.  Other  roads  lead  west  Into 
Iran,  and  It  Is  only  300  miles  across  almost 
empty  country  from  the  Afghan  border  to 
the  strategic  straits  of  Hormuz  through 
which  most  of  the  West's  Imported  oil 
flows.  In  contrast,  from  the  Soviet's  north- 
ern border  with  Iran  It  Is  a  much  longer 
distance  to  the  strait  through  more  heavily 
populated  and  more  difficult  terrain. 

The  Soviets  have  another  opportunity  in 
the  Baluchi  dissidents  whom  they  have  spon- 
sored. Baluchistan  overlaps  areas  of  Afghan- 
istan, Iran  and  Pakistan,  and  a  separatist 
movement  could  Invite  the  Soviets  in. 

If  the  Soviets  were  to  seize  Iran,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  would  become,  de  facto,  Soviet 
territorial  waters,  and  no  oil  could  flow  un- 
less the  Soviets  permitted  It.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  Soviet  Union  could  reasonably 
expect  Western  Europe  and  Japan  to  accom- 
modate its  foreign  policy,  and  they  could 
make  it  very  uncomfortable  for  any  Presi- 
dent who  tried  to  put  teeth  Into  a  U.S.- 
Chinese military  alliance.  They  would  have 
achieved  a  long-sought  goal:  "to  lay  down 
the  direction  of  International  politics,"  as 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  has 
put  It. 

When  you  look  at  their  opportunity  in 
terms  of  Soviet  military  doctrine,  it  makes 
you  wonder  what  the  Soviets  might  do  next. 
Unlike  our  doctrine  which  emphasizes  de- 
terrence and  the  controlled  use  of  military 
moves  for  political  signaling  purposes,  Soviet 
doctrine  emphasizes  the  primacy  of  the  of- 
fensive, stunning  surprise  and  lightning  at- 
tack, which  has  as  its  major  aim  the  preven- 
tion of  an  effective  response  by  opponents. 
As  Jeffrey  Record,  defense  aide  to  Senator 
Sam  Nunn,  has  said  In  a  Brookings  Institu- 
tion study,  "Sizing  Up  The  Soviet  Army," 
"the  Soviet  army  appears  eminently  capable 
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of  responding  to  the  demands  of  Its  doc- 
trln^e." 

Even  against  NATO  forces  Soviet  doctrine 
postulates  its  armored  and  motorized  rifle 
divisions  to  reach  the  Rhine  in  less  than  48 
hours.  Against  disintegrated  Iranian  forces, 
tied  down  In  rebellions  by  non-Persian  na- 
tionalities, Soviet  forces  could  reach  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  before  the  U.S.  could  react. 

Last  Friday  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  "Soviet  military  units  appear  to  be  con- 
centrating their  efforts  on  securing  newly 
established  bases  and  staging  areas,  and 
clearing  highways  and  other  land  routes  west 
toward  Iran."  More  recent  UPI  reports  say 
that  Soviet  forces  are  assembling  In  Afghan- 
istan near  the  Iranian  border.  According  to 
a  UPI  dispatch  from  Kabul,  Western  corre- 
spondents have  been  given  suspicious  rea- 
sons for  repeated  cancellations  of  flights  to 
Herat,  and  have  been  unable  to  reach  the  site 
to  confirm  the  suspected  activities. 

If  these  reports  are  accurate,  they  explain 
why  the  Afghan  guerrillas  are  having  such 
an  easy  time  in  the  northeast  regions.  The 
guerrillas  are  simply  not  the  focus  of  the 
Soviet  invasion. 

The  reports  also  cast  some  speculative  light 
on  why  the  Soviet  Union  Is  positioning  itself 
as  Iran's  protector  and  on  the  possible  rea- 
sons for  the  takeover  of  the  U.S.  embassy  In 
Tehran.  If  the  hostages  were  to  be  tried  or 
killed,  the  President  would  have  to  move.  If 
only  verbally,  toward  a  military  reprisal  or 
be  booed  out  of  office,  and  the  Soviets  could 
enter  Iran  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  the 
country  from  an  American  invasion. 

If  events  in  days  ahead  lend  any  credence 
to  these  speculations,  it  could  mean  that  an 
American  policy  of  even  greater  restraint 
toward  Iran  is  necessary  whatever  the  provo- 
cations. The  President  has  lost  the  option  of 
any  decisive  action  against  Iran  in  the  name 
of  the  hostages.  By  dilly-dallying  in  the  UN, 
President  Carter  gave  the  Soviets  two  months 
to  position  themselves  In  Afghanistan  to 
seize  Iran  once  any  belligerent  act  on  our 
part  provides  a  pretext. 

Of  course  the  Iranians  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration could  figure  out  what's  going 
on  before  the  Soviets  have  a  chance  to  pull  It 
off,  and  work  togetbT  to  defuse  the  situa- 
tion. But  at  this  point  prospects  for  such 
cooperation  don't  look  good.  It  has  been  a 
year  since  the  shah  departed,  a  long  time  for 
the  KGB  to  do  Its  work.  It's  not  clear  whose 
hands  the  hostages  are  In,  or  how  Khomeini 
could  reverse  the  anti-American  basis  of  his 
revolution. 

Another  cardinal  rule  of  Soviet  doctrine 
Is  not  to  stand  by  and  lose  the  advantage 
after  you  have  gained  It.  Poised  on  the 
West's  Jugular,  the  Soviets  may  not  let  go. 
On  Nov.  30,  The  Jerusalem  Post  reported  ex- 
tensive Soviet  military  maneuvers  "In  which 
some  10,000  airborne  soldiers  were  trans- 
ferred from  Soviet  territory  via  the  Middle 
East  to  Ethiopia  and  back,  quickly  and  suc- 
cessfully." If  such  a  maneuver  took  place. 
It  obvolusly  was  a  test  of  timing  and  strike 
capability  beyond  what  It  would  take  to  seize 
Afghanistan. 

If  we  should  come  out  of  this  crisis  whole 
and  these  ominous  prospects  turn  out  to  be 
only  possibilities  on  paper,  there  Is  neverthe- 
less a  lesson  to  be  learned.  Our  position  in 
the  world  Is  too  dangerous  for  us  to  place 
more  trust  In  Soviet  words  than  in  Ameri- 
can power.  The  three  year  drift  in  Carter  ad- 
ministration foreign  policy  has  left  us  dan- 
gerously exposed,  and  left  the  President  with 
no  good  options.* 


LET  THE  FTC  CONTINUE  ITS  JOB 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  few  days  the  Senate  will 
decide  on  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  facing  the  96th  Congress  WUl 
we  keep  the  interests  of  the  public  in 


mind  and  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  continue  to  pursue  hrai- 
esty  and  competition  in  the  marketplace 
or  will  we  listen  to  a  few  powerful  eco- 
nomic interests  and  stop  the  FTC's  ef- 
forts midstream? 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  choose  to  listen  to  the  consumers  of 
this  country.  In  these  days  of  spiraling 
inflation,  people  need  an  FTC  which  can 
watchdog  the  marketplace  against  anti- 
competitive and  dishonest  practices 
which  keep  prices  artificially  high.  And 
if  the  FTC  is  to  do  this  job  properly  then 
it  must  be  free  from  the  pressures  of 
Congress  and  special  interest  groups. 

The  choice  will  soon  be  ours — will  we 
keep  the  FTC  independent  and  operat- 
ing fully  or  will  we  weaken  it  by  apply- 
ing a  legislative  veto  and  kill  several  of 
the  Agency's  ongoing  proceedings?  One 
of  the  many  newspaper  editorials  in  this 
country  which  support  the  proconsumer 
course  is  one  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  November  20,  1979. 
I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Rushing  to  Gtrr  the  FTC 

It's  open  season  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  On  the  pretext  of  shielding  the 
Innocent  from  wasteful  regulation.  Congress- 
men by  the  dozen  are  pressing  for  legislation 
to  exempt  their  favorite  industries  from  FTC 
scrutiny.  In  fact,  the  commission  has  gen- 
erally acted  quite  responsibly:  this  assault 
on  its  power  is  nothing  more  than  special- 
interest  politics. 

Congress  created  the  FTC  In  1914  to  en- 
courage competition  and  deter  business  mis- 
representation. Only  in  the  last  decade,  how- 
ever, have  the  commissioners  chosen  to  in- 
voke all  their  powers  In  defense  of  market 
competition.  Not  surprisingly,  such  new  ag- 
gressiveness has  bruised  many  toes  along  the 
way. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  Industries  with 
the  most  to  lose  have  lashed  back.  The  House 
Commerce  Committee  has  now  reported  a 
bill  giving  either  house  a  veto  over  specific 
commission  decisions.  That  would  create  an 
almost  dumbfounding  precedent,  allowing 
politicians  to  override  the  considered  find- 
ings of   independent  regvilatory  agencies. 

Rather  than  back  away  from  so  shameless 
a  proposal,  the  full  House  seems  determined 
to  roll  back  proceedings  the  P.T.C.  has  al- 
ready begun.  The  House  has  approved  a  move 
by  Marty  Russo.  an  Illinois  Democrat,  to 
block  the  F.T.C.  case  against  unsavory  fun- 
eral sales  practices.  Mr.  Russo,  it  appears,  has 
persuaded  his  colleagues  that  insisting  on 
straightforward  cost  disclosure  to  grieving 
relatives  Is  overregulation.  And  after  the 
Thanksgiving  recess.  Representative  Mark 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota  hopes  to  forbid  the 
F.T.C.  even  to  look  to  see  whether  giant  agri- 
cultural co-ops  like  Sunklst  and  Ocean  Spray 
are  Jacking  up  consumer  prices  through 
monopolistic  marketing  practices. 

Tet  by  comparison  with  moves  against  the 
commission  in  the  Senate,  the  House's  ac- 
tions seem  almost  benign.  Wendell  Ford, 
chairman  of  a  Senate  Commerce  subcommit- 
tee, doesn't  believe  In  the  Congressional 
veto — but  he  doesn't  believe  In  the  P.T.C. 
either.  He  would  end  its  current  investiga- 
tions of  children's  television  advertising, 
used  car  dealers  and  tobacco  industry  health 
disclosure  practices.  For  good  measure,  he 
would  eviscerate  the  commission's  general 
powers  to  prohibit  unfair  advertising.  And  he 
would  terminate  the  F.T.C. 's  investigation 
of  how  Industry  standards  are  set  for  every- 
thing from  hcspltal  explosion  hazards  to 
residential  electrical  wiring. 


Other  senators  are  sharpening  other  axes. 
Howard  Cannon  of  Nevada  wants  to  stop  the 
commission's  Investigation  of  the  Insurance 
Inaustry.  The  F.T.C.  has  no  authority  to 
regulate  insurance:  Congress  has  specifically 
delegated  that  to  the  states.  But  Senator 
Cannon's  Industry  friends  are  furious  with 
the  commission  staff's  suggestion  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  life  insurance  are  a  bad  deal  for 
consumers.  Senator  Howell  Hefiln  of  Ala- 
bama wants  to  eliminate  P.T.C.  authority  to 
force  divestiture  as  an  antitrust  remedy,  even 
though  divestiture  is  sometimes  the  only  ef- 
fective remedy.  James  McClure  of  Idaho 
hopes  to  prohibit  F.T.C.  intereference  in  state 
regulation  of  professionals — doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  optometrists— even  when  such 
regulations  serve  mainly  to  reduce  competi- 
tion. 

Opponents  of  the  F.T.C.  are  surely  right 
that  the  agency's  powers  should  be  reviewed 
periodically.  They  are  probably  right  that 
the  commission  has  not  always  used  Its  pow- 
ers wisely.  There  Is  no  reason,  however,  to 
let  the  P.T.C.'s  critics  camoufiage  special  In- 
terest as  regulatory  reform.  In  fact,  the  suc- 
cess of  lobbyists  in  organizing  this  Congres- 
sional stampede  suggests  how  much  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Trade  Commission  Is 
needed.  Let  us  hope  that,  before  they  vote  to 
crush  the  commission,  our  representatives 
remember  for  whom  they  really  work.* 


TOM  CHAPPELL:  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MAN 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  small  businessmen  and  women 
from  all  over  the  country  convened  in 
Washington  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business.  They  met  to 
draw  up  and  present  to  Congress  and  to 
the  administration  a  comprehensive 
agenda  for  small  business  in  the  1980's. 

Among  the  delegates  was  Thomas 
Chappell  of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  who  was 
recently  featured  in  an  article  in  the 
Portland  Evening  Express. 

Tom  exemplifies  the  innovative  spirit 
and  determination  that  have  made  small 
business  the  foundation  of  our  economy. 
He  is  a  true  entrepreneur  who  developed 
his  own  imaginative  product  line  to  pro- 
vide additional  choices  to  the  American 
consumer.  It  is  small  business  people 
such  as  TcHn  who  have  been  responsible 
for  nearly  all  major  industrial  inventions 
and  innovations  in  this  country  since 
World  War  H. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  Congress  to 
encourage  the  flourishing  of  this  crea- 
tive spirit  is  to  enact  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  small  business 
conference.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Tom  and  the  other  small  business 
delegates  from  Maine  on  these  issues. 

The  newsi>aper  article  follows: 
Tom's  Follows  "Natural"  Route  to 
National  Success 
(By  Jon  Halvorsen) 

Kennebctkk. — Tom  Chappell  often  felt  In- 
sulted by  the  television  ads  he  saw  for  var- 
ous  products  and  figured.  "Why  not  make 
something  myself?" 

So  he  started  his  own  company  and  made 
his  own  toothpaste.  Not  to  mention  tooth- 
brushes, mouthwashes,  soaps,  deodorants, 
shaving  creams,  shampoos,  oils  and  lotions. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  growing  consumer 
demand  for  "natural"  products — free  of  ar- 
tificial preservatives,  chemicals  and  colors — 
Tom's  of  Maine  Inc.,  founded  nearty  10  years 
ago,  now  claims  to  be  tbe  nation's  largest 
manufacturer  of  natural  personal  care 
products. 
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started  with  Just  a  handful  of  people,  the 
company  now  employs  nearly  40  fiilltlme 
workers,  and  Its  products  are  found  from 
California  to  Australia.  Chappell  expects  the 
company  to  gross  about  $2.5  million  this 
fiscal  year — and  he  predicts  the  figure  will 
reach  $10  million  sometime  In  the  19808. 

"Our  corporate  goal  Is  to  make  alternative 
products,  alternative  choices  for  the  con- 
sumer who  prefers  natural  living  products," 
the  tall,  softspoken  Chappell  said  In  an  In- 
terview at  the  company's  plant,  a  converted 
railroad  warehouse. 

Chappell,  36,  Is  himself  a  product  of  the 
Sixties,  and  his  company  grew  out  of — and 
still  appeals  to — what  used  to  be  called  the 
"counterculture." 

Raised  In  Massachusetts,  Chappell  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College  In  Connecticut 
In  1966.  Although  never  a  campus  radical, 
Chappell,  like  many  other  students  of  the 
time,  took  a  critical  view  of  the  way  society 
was  being  run  and  sought  somethng  "sim- 
pler, less  technologically  oriented,  more  In 
touch  with  the  earth,  the  environment." 

He  gave  up  his  Job  as  a  PhUadelphla  in- 
surance executive  and  moved  to  Maine  to 
help  his  father  run  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  Biddeford.  In  1970,  Chappell,  his  wife 
Kate  and  former  Rep.  Dick  Spencer  pooled 
their  resources  and  started  their  own  com- 
pany, making  non-polluting  natui-al  soi^>s 
and  other  products. 

Mghteen  months  later,  Chappell  recalls, 
they  found  the  only  way  they  could  stirvlve 
was  to  attract  other  investors.  Now  about  15 
persons  own  a  chunk  of  the  business,  al- 
though Chappell  and  his  wife,  who  writes 
advertising  copy  for  the  company,  owns  65 
percent  of  it. 

The  company  used  to  be  known  as  the 
Kennebunk  Chemical  Center  Inc.,  but  that 
title  was  dropped  more  than  a  year  ago  be- 
cause of  the  now-unfavorable  connotation  of 
"chemical,"  Chappell  says. 

Sales  have  grown  steadily.  About  35  per- 
cent of  the  firm's  products  are  shipped  to  the 
West  Coast  and  another  35  percent  are  sold 
between  Boston  and  Washington,  DC.  Five 
percent  are  sent  to  Britain  and  Australia, 
and  Chappell  recently  added  the  Nether- 
lands to  his  list  of  customers. 

"We  used  to  be  unique,"  Chappell  says. 
"We  have  a  lot  of  competition  now,"  pri- 
marily from  two  Southern  California  com- 
panies. 

Tom's  of  Maine  products  are  sold  mostly 
in  health  and  natural  foods  stores,  seldom  In 
supermarkets  or  drugstores.  In  the  beginning, 
that  was  "a  wise  concept  for  a  small  com- 
pany that  can't  afford  to  go  into  the  mass 
market  and  try  to  match  its  resources 
against  Proctor  &  Gamble  or  Gillette,"  Chap- 
pell says. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  "our  problem 
right  now  is  that  we  realize  our  product  line 
has  an  appeal  to  the  general  consumer,  and 
we're  wondering  whether  or  not  we  should 
make  some  moves  to  test  oxxr  acceptance  in 
the  supermarket  and  the  drugstore." 

Chappell  has  a  keen  knowledge  of  his  cus- 
tomers. More  than  80  percent  are  under  age 
40;  two-thirds  are  women:  a  large  majority 
are  well-educated  and  with  above-average 
Incomes. 

In  the  company's  brochures  and  letters  to 
retailers  and  consumers,  Chappell,  who  dis- 
likes Madison  Avenue  advertising  techniques, 
has  addressed  himself  to  "Dear  Brothers  and 
Sisters."  The  phrase  now  seems  outdated  and 
he's  often  kidded  about  It.  But  Chappell  al- 
ways Intended  it  "to  be  a  sincere  form  of 
communication  to  another  brother  or  sister 
on  this  earth." 

In  the  company's  early  years,  "it  was  ad- 
van  tageoxis  to  use  that  language,"  he  says. 
"Now  It's  eccentric." 

Toothpaste — the  company  produces  18,000 
tubes  a  day — is  his  biggest-selling  product, 
and  comes  in  natural  spearmint  and  fennel 


flavors.  And  like  all  the  other  products  the 
company  makes,  it  has  no  artificial  sweet- 
eners, dyes,  and  preservatives. 

The  difference  between  Tom's  Toothpaste 
and  a  major  brand  found  in  the  drugstore 
"typifies  the  difference  In  mentality  between 
my  consumer  and  the  general  public,"  he 
says. 

He  doesn't  make  extravagant  claims  for  his 
toothpaste.  "Our  product  is  a  simple  prod- 
uct. It  isn't  perceived  as  a  technological  de- 
velopment that  Is  designed  to  make  teeth 
whiter  than  white,  cleaner  than  clean,  harder 
than  hard.  Toothpaste,  in  fact,  designed  to 
be  a  gentle  cleanser  for  the  teeth  and 
gums."» 


FOR  U.S.  DEFENSE  DEBATE  ACCU- 
RATE  INFORMATION  IS  NEEDED 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
forthcoming  debate  on  the  size  of  the 
military  budget  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  past  30  years.  Events  in 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  raised  doubts 
about  our  level  of  military  prepared- 
ness while  the  promulgation  of  a  new 
doctrine  portends  large  increases  in  the 
future. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  military 
budget  debate  became  simply  a  clash  of 
symbols  based  on  an  abstract  percentsige 
figure  of  real  growth.  If  our  national  de- 
fense requires  a  higher  level  of  military 
spending,  I  am  prepared  to  support  it. 
But  a  higher  level  must  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  mission  and  not  be- 
cause 3  percent  is  assured  to  be  better 
than  5  or  10  percent  better  than  5  per- 
cent. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  two  articles  which  shed  some 
light  on  the  need  for  accurate  factual 
information  about  necessary  levels  of  de- 
fense spending.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Raising 
Questions  About  U.S.  Defense  Spend- 
ing," points  out  that  NATO  outspends 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  that  as  much  as 
one-quarter  of  Soviet  spending  is  di- 
rected against  China.  The  authors  ask 
whether  the  problem  with  our  defense 
budget  is  in  its  total  size  or  in  its  alloca- 
tion of  internal  mission  priorities. 

The  second  article,  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  by  Dr.  James  Treires, 
questions  the  validity  of  the  "dollar  cost 
comparison"  method  used  to  determine 
how  much  it  would  cost  the  Soviet  Union 
to  purchase  its  military  output  in  U.S. 
dollar  terms.  He  suggests  that  this  leads 
to  a  bias  which  inflates  Soviet  spending 
figures  at  the  expense  of  an  accurate  and 
realistic  picture  of  the  Soviet  military 
threat. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  raise  im- 
portant questions  which  should  be  con- 
sidered during  the  debate  on  the  mili- 
tary budget.  I  ask  to  insert  them  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  texts  of  the  articles  follow : 
IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1980) 

Raising  Qttistions  About  U.S.  Defense 

Spending 
(By  Barry  R.  Posen  and  Stephen  W.  Van 

Bvera) 
H?ven  before  recent  events  In  Iran  and 
Afghanistan,  polls  showed  a  dramatic  up- 
surge In  public  support  for  more  defense 
spending.  The  latest  opinion  survey,  released 
last  week,  showed  a  larger  plurality  favoring 


more  military  spending  than  any  national 
poll  since  1950. 

This  popular  view  became  official  policy  In 
December,  as  President  Carter  announced  a 
decision  to  Increase  defense  spending  by  4.85 
percent  per  year  In  real  terms  over  the  next 
five  years.  His  budget  confirmed  the  decision 
and  already  there  is  talk  of  higher  spending 
over  and  above  the  budget  figure.  One  former 
top  national  security  official,  John  Lehman, 
recently  recommended  a  10  percent  annual 
defense  budget  Increase,  after  Inflation  ad- 
justments. This  newspaper  suggested  30 
percent. 

Three  basic  considerations  have  been 
widely  overlooked  in  this  national  rush  to 
judgment  on  the  defense  question.  First,  few 
people  seem  to  realize  that  the  NATO  states 
still  spend  more  money  on  defense  than  do 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  according  to  most 
estimates.  The  following  flgures  are  published 
by  the  respected  London-based  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  and  agree 
with  data  from  the  CIA : 

1978  Defense  spending  (t  million) 

United  States 105,136 

Other  NATO  states 74, 747 

Total  NATO 179,883 

Soviet  Union 148,000 

Other  Warsaw  Pact 12,406 

Total  Warsaw  Pact 160,406 

The  Soviets  outspend  the  United  States, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  Western  alliance 
outspends  the  Elastern  bloc.  Furthermore, 
about  one-quarter  of  the  Soviet  defense  effort 
Is  directed  against  China,  rather  than  NATO, 
so  these  figures  understate  an  actual  NATO 
advantage  of  roughly  three  to  two. 

We  should  not  conclude  that  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  are  without  defense  problems.  Instead, 
we  should  ask  If  more  defense  spending  Is 
the  answer. 

The  U.S./NATO  objective  Is  defensive.  De- 
fense Is  usually  easier  than  conquest.  If  the 
defender  chooses  the  right  defense  doctrine. 
If  this  Is  In  fact  the  case,  our  military  now 
has  more  than  enough  resources,  as  long  as 
these  resources  are  used  wisely.  If  we  are 
weak  even  though  we  outspend  the  Pact 
states,  we  should  look  for  errors  in  our  doc- 
trine, force  structure  and  choice  of  weapons 
before  we  spend  even  more. 

Second,  the  United  States  still  carries  an 
unfair  share  of  the  NATO  military  spending 
burden. 

The  U.S.  now  spends  5.0  percent  of  her  ONP 
on  defense,  compared  with  an  average  3.5  per- 
cent for  owx  13  NATO  allies.  West  Germany, 
for  Instance,  spends  only  3.4  percent  of  her 
GNP  on  defense;  France  si>ends  only  3.3  per- 
cent; Italy  spends  only  2.4  percent;  Canada 
speiMs  only  1.8  percent;  and  Japan,  not  in 
NATO  but  still  an  ally,  spends  only  0.9  per- 
cent. Only  Britain  (4.7  percent)  spends 
nearly  what  she  should. 

This  inequity  arose  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  n,  when  we  agreed  to  carry  the  main 
burden  of  European  defense  while  the  Euro- 
pean economies  recovered  from  the  war.  To- 
day, however,  the  West  European  standard  of 
living  approaches  our  own,  and  the  total  West 
European  Industrial  capacity  equals  ours.  Yet 
we  still  subsidize  Western  Europe's  defense. 

Why  should  we  now  increase  this  subsidy? 
Our  European  and  Japanese  allies  depend  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil  far  more  than  we,  yet  every- 
one now  assumes  that  the  defense  of  the  Gulf 
is  an  exclusive  American  obligation. 

Third,  the  current  debate  on  defense 
spending  is  premised  on  a  false  image  of 
the  main  direction  of  both  the  Soviet  and 
American  military  effort. 

Recent  press  accounts  picture  a  looming 
Soviet  military  capacity  to  Intervene  in  the 
developing  world,  and  an  atrophied  Ameri- 
can Intervention  capability.  Administration 
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statements  Indicate  that  most  of  the  pro- 
posed new  defense  spending  will  be  allocated 
to  forces  best  structured  for  Third-World  In- 
tervention, to  counter  this  alleged  Soviet 
threat. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  direct  very  little  of 
their  military  effort  toward  Third-World 
contingencies,  and  their  current  interven- 
tion capability  Is  far  Inferior  to  our  own, 
which  remains  quite  robust. 

The  Soviet  naval  Infantry  (marine  corps) 
numbers  only  12,000  men,  compared  with 
184,000  US.  Marines.  The  Soviet  amphibious 
fleet  has  only  one-third  the  American  carry- 
ing capacity.  The  Soviet  airlift  force  can  lift 
only  half  what  U.S.  aircraft  can  move,  In 
millions  of  ton-miles  per  day.  The  U.S.  Navy 
has  14  aircraft  carriers  operating  or  under 
construction,  against  only  five  much  smaller 
and  less  capable  Soviet  carriers.  The  Soviets 
lead  the  U.S.  only  In  airborne  and  airmobile 
troops,  56.000  to  39,000. 

Overall,  the  U.S.  now  spends  25  percent  to 
35  percent  of  Its  military  budget  on  forces 
appropriate  for  third-world  intervention — 
more  than  we  spend  on  our  entire  strategic 
nuclear  force— while  the  Soviets  devote  less 
than  10  percent  of  their  defense  effort  to  the 
same  mission.  They  direct  their  military  ef- 
fort almost  entirely  against  their  chief  great- 
power  rivals— the  U.S.,  the  other  NATO  states 
and  China. 

We  should  Imitate  this  Soviet  example.  So- 
viet military  power  Is  the  principal  danger 
we  face,  and  we  should  buy  forces  which  con- 
front It  more  directly.  Intervention  forces 
fail  to  do  this,  so  our  current  Investment  In 
Intervention  capability  Is  arguably  too  large, 
rather  than  too  small. 

In  short,  no  defense  budget  Increase  Is 
justified  today,  least  of  all  the  increase  in 
Intervention  forces  recommended  by  the 
President.  We  confess  our  national  incom- 
petence In  military  matters  when  we  admit 
that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  even  while 
we  and  our  allies  outspend  our  adversary. 
If  we  nevertheless  decide  that  we  must  spend 
more.  It  Is  our  allies,  not  we,  who  should  bear 
the  burden. 

[FYom  the   Christian   Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  1,  1980) 

The  CIA's  Fairyland  Estimates  op 

Moscow's  BuiLDrrp 

(By  James  J.  Treires) 

For  at  least  a  decade,  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies  have  had  excellent  information  on 
the  size,  weaponry,  and  deployment  of  Soviet 
armed  forces.  With  today's  sophisticated 
satellites  and  other  types  of  monitoring,  it 
Is  impossible  for  either  superpower  to  de- 
velop, test,  and  put  into  operation  a  signifi- 
cant new  weapon  system  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other. 

How,  then,  did  we  suddenly  discover  that 
there  has  been  an  "unprecedented  Soviet 
military  buUdup"  that  now  threatens  to 
make  the  United  States  the  Number  Two 
power  In  the  world?  How  could  the  Russians 
nave  sneaked  up  on  us  when  we  were  watch- 
ing them  closely  all  the  time? 

If  one  carefully  studies  the  military  de- 
bate over  the  past  few  years.  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  sudden  Soviet  buildup  occurred  not 
In  their  arms  factories  and  military  bases, 
but  In  the  accounting  department  of  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  About  three 
years  ago,  the  CIA  analysts  decided  that 
their  previous  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
Soviet  military  establishment  were  way  too 
low,  so  they  simply  doubled  their  old  flgtires. 

Americans  concerned  with  our  safety  In  a 
tlangerous  world  might  well  ask  what  differ- 
ence it  makes.  If  the  military  has  been  tak- 
ing twice  as  much  of  the  Soviet  budget  as 
we  had  thought,  does  that  tell  ua  anything 
significant  about  the  thrtats  their  forces 
might  pose  to  American  Interests?  Of  course 
not. 


Why,  then,  is  so  much  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  allegation  (not,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  documented  fact)  that  the  Soviets  are 
spending  12  to  13  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP)  on  national  defense 
while  we  are  spending  only  a  little  more  than 
5  percent?  The  only  obvious  reason  for  mak- 
ing this  argument  Is  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  should  be  spending  more. 

It  Is  xinfortunate  but  true  that  reliable  In- 
formation on  Soviet  military  spending  is 
practically  nonexistent.  The  few  figures  they 
publish  are  aggregates  that  are  based  on 
different  statistical  concepts  and  conceal  as 
much  as  they  reveal.  F\u"thermore,  prices  in 
a  socialist  economy  reflect  government  policy 
rather  than  market  values  and  are  therefore 
a  poor  Indicator  of  true  costs. 

Since  credible  data  are  not  easily  available, 
anyone  can  play  the  game  of  estimating 
Soviet  military  spending,  and  those  who  put 
the  most  effort  Into  the  enterprise  are  the 
people  who  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the  re- 
sult. This  includes,  of  course,  the  CIA  and 
other  members  of  "the  Intelligence  com- 
munity." 

The  method  used  by  the  CIA  to  estimate 
what  the  Russians  are  spending  Is  simple  In 
concept  but  difficult  to  defend.  They  estimate 
".  .  .  what  It  would  cost  to  produce  and  man 
In  the  United  States  a  military  force  of  the 
same  size  and  with  the  same  weapons  Inven- 
tory as  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  operate 
that  force  as  the  Soviets  do."  What  the  CIA 
measures,  then,  is  not  what  the  Soviets  act- 
ually spend  but  what  they  would  have  spent 
hEMl  they  paid  their  servicemen  at  UB.  rates, 
boui;ht  their  weapons  at  VS.  prices, 
and  spent  the  same  amount  as  the  VS.  to 
keep  each  unit  in  operation — none  of  which 
they  actually  do. 

This  may  be  a  "dollar  cost  comparison," 
but  It  is  In  no  way  a  valid  comparison.  All 
the  cost  data  on  the  Soviet  military  are  U.S. 
data.  Soviet  quantities  at  U.S.  prices  equal 
a  fairyland  budget.  The  estimating  tech- 
niques used  and  the  flimsy  assumptions 
underlying  them  would  be  laughable  if  pro- 
duced by  a  private  researcher.  Only  the 
official  aura  of  a  government  agency  and  the 
Implied  assurance  that  the  CIA  knows  more 
than  It  Is  telling  enables  its  estimates  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

We  know  what  forces  each  side  has,  and 
we  know  what  ours  cost  us.  But  the  CIA 
tells  us  we  must  also  know  how  much  they 
are  paying  for  theirs,  as  if  this  money  com- 
parison could  tell  us  something  we  need  to 
know  to  provide  an  adequate  defense  for  the 
United  States. 

The  latest  CIA  report  telU  us  that  the 
Soviet  Union  spent  50  percent  more  than 
the  U.S.  In  1979  ($165  blUlon  versus  $108 
billion)  and  that,  for  the  1970-79  decade, 
they  spent  almost  30  percent  more.  Since  the 
U.S.  has  a  ONP  about  twice  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  CIA's  figures  can  only  mean 
that  the  Soviet  people  have  been  under- 
going a  much  greater  economic  strain  than 
we  have  experienced.  But  what  does  the  evi- 
dence show? 

As  the  Washington  Post  noted  recently, 
"Since  the  beginning  of  the  1970's,  there  has 
been  no  increase  In  the  average  [U.S.)  fac- 
tory worker's  take-home  pay,  the  longest 
plateau  of  that  kind  in  the  country's  his- 
tory." In  contrast,  it  reported  in  November 
that  "drinking  and  related  problems  soar 
despite  increasing  Soviet  prosperity."  While 
no  one  claims  the  Russians  enjoy  an  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living,  it  Is  undeniable  that 
theirs  has  shown  some  Improvement  over 
the  past  decade  while  ours  has  not. 

Contrary  to  what  the  CIA  says.  It  is  the 
United  States,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Is 
overburdened  with  military  expenditures. 
Our  government's  exclusive  concern  with  the 
defense  sector  and  benign  neglect  of  con- 
sumer goods  Industries  have  so  weakened 
the   U.S.   economy  that  It   is   having   great 


difficulty  supporting  the  mlUtary  establish- 
ment at  the  current  level,  let  alone  the 
grandiose  levels  now  being  talked  about. 

Anyone  who  believes  the  Pentagon's  claim 
that  America's  current  defense  burden  Is  the 
lightest  we  have  borne  since  1940  Is  in  for  • 
rude  surprise  in  the  months  abead.9 


DUMPING  BY  NONMARKET 
ECONOMY  COUNTRIES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  subject 
of  growing  importance  to  our  econcHny  Is 
the  question  of  how  to  measure  dump- 
ing from  nonmarket  economies  (NMEs) . 
In  the  interest  of  furthering  debate  on 
this  issue.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  a  copy  of  a  student  note  on 
"Dumping  by  State-Controlled-Economy 
Countries,"  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  Review  (128  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
217-243  (November  1979) ) ,  even  though 
I  strongly  disagree  with  the  article's  con- 
clusions. The  student  author  takes  the 
position  that  the  Treasury  regulations 
promulgated  in  August  1978  to  "solve" 
the  Polish  Golf  Car  case  are  the  best  pos- 
sible approach  to  nonmarket  economy 
dumping.  The  author's  view  is  based  in 
essence  on  the  stated  assumption  that 
"per  capita  GNP  as  the  virtue  of  cor- 
relating closely  with  the  general  level  of 
wages,"  even  though  the  author  concedes 
in  passing  that  some  "defenders  of  free 
enterprise  can  be  boimd  to  seriously 
maintain  that,  for  instance,  the  low 
labor  costs  enjoyed  by  SCE  (state-con- 
trolled-economy)  producers  are  in 
theory  illusory." 

I  believe  that  the  sui^x>sedly  low  labor 
costs  of  NME  producers  are  illusory,  be- 
cause they  do  not  include  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  wages  by  the  state  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  free  or  low-cost  housing, 
medical  care,  and  many  other  benefits 
which  are  paid  for  by  private  enterprise 
in  free-economy  countries  as  part  of  the 
wage  package. 

The  article  views  the  importance  of 
the  Treasury  r^ulations  as  improving 
access  for  nonmarket  economy  exports 
to  this  country.  This  represents  a  sub- 
stantial misreading  of  the  purpose  of  the 
UJS.  unfair  trade  laws. 

The  purpose  of  these  laws,  including 
the  antidumping  law,  is  neither  to  im- 
prove nor  restrict  access  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. They  are  not  intended  to  "tilt"  the 
rules  in  order  to  ease  or  hamper  the 
entry  of  goods  from  a  given  foreign  pro- 
ducer. Instead,  the  purpose  of  the  rules 
is  to  enable  all  producers,  both  United 
States  and  foreign,  to  have  access  to  the 
U.S.  market  imder  the  same  basic  free 
maricet  rules — rules  which  require  the 
producers  to  be  governed  by  the  bottom 
line  of  a  profit-and-loss  statement. 

While  special  procedures  are  required 
to  determine  whether  or  not  dumping 
has  occurred  from  nonmarket  econo- 
mies, because  their  internal  economies 
are  not  run  on  the  basis  of  profit-and- 
loss,  nevertheless,  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  dumping  laws  remains  the 
same.  As  the  author  points  out,  it  is  up 
to  Congress,  and  not  the  executive 
branch  or  the  courts,  to  amend  the  anti- 
dumping laws. 

We  believe  that  the  Treasury,  in  its 
August  1978  regulations,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  intent  of  the  Congress  which 
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passed  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  took 
it  on  itself  to  rewrite  the  antidumping 
laws  both  In  order  to  resolve  one  specific 
case  in  favor  of  the  Polish  state  golf  car 
producer,  and,  in  general,  to  make  it 
easier  for  nonmarket  economies  to  sell 
here,  no  matter  what  their  prices. 

Seniitor  Roth  and  I  have  sponsored  a 
bill,  S.  1966,  which  seeks  to  give  all  pro- 
ducers access  to  the  UJS.  market  on  the 
same  terms,  while  allowing  nonmarket 
economy  producers  the  benefit  of  being 
able  to  sell  here  at  the  lowest  average 
price  of  any  other  producer. 

We  believe  that  our  proposal  repre- 
sents a  means  of  determining  whether 
dumping  has  occured  from  a  nonmarket 
economy  which  is  fair  both  to  domestic 
industry  and  the  nonmarket  economy 
countries  which  seek  better  relations 
with  us,  while  not  depriving  U.S.  con- 
sumers of  the  benefits  of  low-cost  im- 
ports. In  addition,  our  proposal  offers  a 
guideline  which  provides  importers  with 
certainty  and  predictability — rather  than 
the  uncertainty  and  possibility  of  manip- 
ulation built  into  the  current  regula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  we  welcome  debate 
on  this  matter,  as  this  article  will  stim- 
ulate, and  hope  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
pression of  views  will  occur.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Dumping  By  State-Controlled-Economy 
CovtmiEa:  The  Polish  Golf  Cabt  Case 
And  the  New  Treasury  Recot-ations 
Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  In  Geneva  earlier 
this  year,'  Congress  In  July  passed  imple- 
menting legislation  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979.'  That  Act  makes  sweeping 
changes  In  the  administration  of  the  anti- 
dumping laws  and  expressly  repeals  the  An- 
tidumping Act  of  1921.'  But  It  leaves  un- 
touched those  substantive  provisions  ad- 
dressed to  dumping  by  state-controlled- 
economy  (SCE)  countries,*  a  subject  of  con- 
tinuing controversy  in  recent  years.^ 

Dumping  occurs  when  a  foreign  producer 
sells  his  goods  In  the  United  States  at  less 
than  fair  value."  If  such  sales  are  taking 
place,  and  are  causing  or  threatening  to 
cause  material  injury  '  to  an  industry  in  the 
United  States,  or  if  the  sales  are  materially 
retarding  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
Industry,  then  an  antidumping  duty  is  added 
with  the  aim  of  bringing  the  United  States 
sale  price  into  line  with  the  fair  value  of  the 
merchandise."  In  an  ordinary  case,  involving 
goods  Imported  from  a  market-economy 
country,  the  fair  value,  or  foreign  market 
value,  is  determined  by  the  price  at  which 
the  foreign  producer  sells  his  good  in  his 
home  market.'  Alternatively,  the  test  of  for- 
eign market  value  may  be  the  price  at  which 
the  goods  are  sold  for  export  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,'"  or  it  may 
be  the  constructed  value,"  computed  as  the 
cost  of  production  plus  amounts  for  general 
expenses  and  proflts."* 

Special  problems  arise  if  these  tests  for 
foreign  market  value  are  applied  to  goods 

^^^**  ^'■°™  state-controlled-economy 
(SCE)  countries.  Central  planning  and  the 
absence  of  a  market  structure  are  widely 
thought  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  all  three 
tests  as  reliable  indicators  of  the  value  of 
the  goods  in  question."  In  recognition  of  this 
problem.  Congress  enacted  section  206(c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974."  which  provides  that 
the  foreign  market  value  of  SCE-country  im- 
poru  U  to  be  determined  by  looking  to  the 
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price  or  constructed  value  of  slmUar  prod- 
ucts sold  or  produced  in  a  third  or  surro- 
gate non-SEC  country. 

The  interpretation  of  section  205(c)  Is  of 
very  great  importance  to  many  communist 
countries  whose  trade  with  the  Unltei  States 
has  grown  rapidly  In  recent  years."  To  date, 
the  chief  experience  in  applying  section  205 
(c)  has  been  the  Polish  Golf  Cart  Case}'  an 
antidumping  proceeding  that  has  accordingly 
assumed  a  significance  extending  far  beyond 
the  manicured  golf  links  of  suburban  Amer- 
ica. A  Polish  manufacturer  of  electric  golf 
carts,  produced  solely  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  successfully  made  Inroads  Into  the 
American  market.  On  the  basis  of  the  sales 
prices  of  a  small  Canadian  producer,  the  Pol- 
ish carts  were  found  to  be  priced  at  less  than 
fair  value.'"  and  to  be  injuring  the  domestic 
United  States  Industry."  In  the  duty-assess- 
ment stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  the 
Canadian  manufacturers'  output  was  no 
longer  deemed  sufficient  to  reflect  foreign 
market  value,  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
for  lack  of  any  other  foreign  cart  manufac- 
turer of  adequate  size,  announced  Its  In- 
tention to  use  the  domestic  prices  of  United 
States  manufacturers  as  the  determinant  of 
the  competing  Polish  golf  carts'  foreign 
market  values."  That  predicament  elicited 
howls  from  Polish  trade  representatives  and 
catalyzed  a  rethinking  within  the  Treasury," 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  promulgation  of 
new  Treasury  regulations  in  August,  1978." 
Under  the  new  regulations,  the  use  of  third- 
country  prices  and  production  costs  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  requirement  that  the  third 
country  be  one  at  a  stage  of  economic  devel- 
opment comparable  to  that  of  the  exporting 
SCE  country .=*  In  addition,  if.  as  in  the  Polish 
case,  no  comparable  market-economy  coun- 
try produces  a  similar  product,  a  constructed 
value  test  may  be  employed  which  first  as- 
certains the  actual  physical  Inputs  in  the 
SCE  manufacturer's  production  process,  and 
then  values  those  inputs  in  the  economic 
setting  of  a  comparably  developed  market- 
economy  country  .=' 

In  part  I.  this  Comment  briefly  reviews  the 
economic  theory  of  the  antidumping  law,  the 
history  of  efforts  by  the  Treasury,  prior  to 
1974,  to  apply  the  law  to  SCE  countries,  and 
the  problems  confronting  the  SCE  producer 
under  section  205(c).  Part  11  develops  the 
facts  of  the  Polish  Golf  Cart  Case,  and  part 
in.  discussing  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  September.  1978.  Treasury  regulations, 
concludes  that  the  regulations  are  consistent 
with  the  statute  and  based  on  sound  policy 
considerations. 

I.    ANTISTTMPING   THEORY,    THE   THIRO-COUMTRT 
TEST.    AND   SECTION    205(0) 

A.  The  economic  theory  of  antidumping  laws 
The  classic  definition  of  dumping  as  "price 
discrimination  between  national  markets."  *< 
was  formulated  by  Jacob  Viner  In  1923.  Spe- 
cifically, dumping  occurs  when  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer sells  his  goods  for  export  to  a  target 
market  at  prices  lower  than  he  sells  those 
same  goods  In  his  own  home  market."  Prom 
a  theoretical  economic  viewpoint,  dumping, 
or  selling  abroad  at  less  than  "fair  value,"  is 
not  evil  per  se.»  If  a  steady  stream  of  goods 
at  differentially  low  prices  could  be  guaran- 
teed, no  harm  would  ultimately  result.  Injury 
to  the  target  market's  domestic  IndTiatry 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  benefit  of  a 
constant  supply  of  cheap  goods.  But  if  the 
seller  cuts  short  the  stream  of  cheap  goods 
once  he  has  eliminated  the  target  market's 
domestic  competition,  and  raises  the  prices  of 
his  goods  to  artificially  high  and  noncom- 
petitive levels,  the  long-range  Injury  to  com- 
petition In  the  target  market  outweighs  the 
temporary  benefit  of  lower  prices. 

According  to  the  theory  of  international 
free  trade,  free  competition  among  nations 
will  maximize  efficiency  and  result  in  lower 
prices,  as  each  nation  specializes  in  produc- 


ing those  goods  for  which  It  is  best  suited." 
Short-run  or  predatory  dumping  of  the  kind 
Just  described,  because  it  derails  this  "na- 
tural law"  of  comparative  advantage,  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  International  trade  prac- 
tice, against  which  nations  espousing  free 
trade  principles  may  legitimately  defend 
themselves.  Significantly,  however,  to  avoid 
B  protectionist  result,  laws  designed  to  com- 
bat dumping  must  not  place  sanctions  on 
all  imports  that  underseU  domestic  goods," 
but  only  en  those  Imports  that  undersell 
domestic  goods  by  exploiting  an  artificial  or 
anticompetitive  advantage.  Price-discrimina- 
tory exports  are  taken  to  indicate  Just  such 
an  artificial  advantage,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  lower  export  prices  are  subsidized 
by  higher  prices  in  the  dumper's  home  or 
other  markets  and  thus  do  not  refiect  the 
fair  value  of  the  goods,  understood  as  cost 
plus  profit.* 

Thus,  the  real  cost  of  the  Imported  goods, 
whether  reflected  by  home  market  prices,  ex- 
port prices,  or  some  hypothetical  construc- 
tion, must  be  the  touchstone  of  any  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  dumping  has 
occurred.  When  cost  or  price  data  are  un- 
obtainable or  unreliable,  the  conventional 
economic  theory  underlying  antidumping 
laws  breaks  down,  and  attempts  to  discover 
the  value  of  Imported  goods  may  degenerate 
into  mere  speculation. 

B.  Application  on  the  Antidumping  Act  to 
State-controlled  economy  countries  prior 
to  1974 

State-controUed-economy  (SCE)  countries 
present  special  problems  for  the  calculation 
of  foreign  market  value.  The  normal  tests, 
based  on  the  price  In  the  home  market,  the 
export  price  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  or  the  constructed  value,  all 
presuppose  a  free  market  In  which  prices  are 
set  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  supply  and  demand. 
In  a  planned  economy,  however,  home  market 
prices  are  fixed  by  governmental  authorities 
on  the  basis  of  production  or  import  goals 
and  projected  demand  elasticity,"  and  need 
not  ultimately  reflect  the  true  costs  of  pro- 
duction. Export  prices  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  may  give  no  better 
clue  to  actual  production  costs  In  an  SCE 
country  because  they,  too.  are  likely  to  be 
determined  by  noneconomic  Influences."  As 
with  prices,  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  actual 
costs  by  means  of  a  constructed- value  test 
encounters  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining values  in  a  nonmarket  economy. 

When  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  was 
adopted,"  dumping  by  SCE  countries  was  not 
a  pressing  problem.  The  only  SCE  country 
then  existing,  the  Soviet  Union,  was  still  In 
its  Infancy,  and  the  Act  understandably  con- 
tained no  provisions  concerning  economies 
not  organized  on  free  market  principles.  As 
market-economy  countries  and  SCE  coun- 
tries Alike  became  interested  during  the 
1950s  in  Increased  East-West  trade,  the 
shortcomings  of  the  1921  Act  soon  became 
apparent. 

In  the  first  case  In  which  Imports  from  an 
SCE  country  were  found  to  be  selling  at  less 
than  fair  value.  Bicycles  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia.'* Treasury  employed  neither  the  home 
market  price  nor  the  export  price  nor  the 
constructed  value.  In  their  place,  a  new 
"third-country"  •♦  test  was  applied,  which 
looked  to  the  home  market  or  export  price 
of  similar  merchandise  produced  in  a  non- 
SCE  country.'^  In  Jalousie-Louvre-Sized 
Sheetglass  from  Czechoslovakia."  the  third- 
country  price  test  was  made  explicit,  and  the 
possibility  of  using  a  constructed-value  test 
was  rejected  because  of  an  asserted  ltu;k  of 
data  on  costs,  expenses,  and  profits. 

Authority  for  this  rejection  of  the  statu- 
tory methods  of  calculation  was  eventually 
offered  in  Portland  Cement  from  Poland,"  in 
which  the  Treasury  concluded  that  sales  in 
an  SCE  coxmtry  do  not  qualify  as  sales  "in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade"  as  required  by 
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the  Act."  Such  an  Interpretation  found  sup- 
port In  J.  H.  Cottman  A  Co.  v.  United  States," 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ciistoms  and 
Patent  Appeals  holding  that  the  "ordinary 
course  of  trade"  referred  to  conditions  In  a 
free  market  economy,  where  competitive 
forces  are  allowed  to  operate  without  i«- 
strlctlons." 

The  third-country  test  was  used  consist- 
ently during  the  1960s."  Occasionally,  adjust- 
ments were  allowed  for  differences  in  trans- 
portation costs,  quality,  and  productive  effi- 
ciency." As  trade  with  SCE  countries  con- 
tinued to  Increase,  however.  Treasury's  ad 
hoc  treatment  of  the  problem  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  result  was 
section  205(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.« 
C.  Section  20S{c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 

Section  205(c)  enacted  the  Treasury's 
third-country  test  into  law.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  exporting  economy  Is  state- 
controlled  to  the  extent  that  foreign  market 
value  cannot  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary 
tests,**  he  may  employ: 

(1)  the  prices  ...  at  which  such  or  sim- 
ilar merchandise  of  a  non-state-controlled- 
economy  country  or  countries  is  sold  either 
(A)  for  consumption  In  the  home  market  of 
that  country  or  countries,  or  (B)  to  other 
countries,  Including  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  the  constructed  value  of  such  or  sim- 
ilar merchandise  In  a  non-state-controUed- 
economy  country  or  countries. . . .  *" 

Although  section  205 (c)  Itself  stated  no 
preference,  prior  Treaisury  practice  tended 
to  rely  on  third-country  prices  and  not  on 
constructed  values.** 

Like  the  Treasury's  ad  hoc  third-country 
price  test,  the  price  test  option  embodied  In 
section  205(c)  confronts  the  SCE  exporter 
with  substantial  uncertainties  not  faced  by 
his  capitalist  counterpart.  Imagine  an  SCE 
exporter  who  wishes  to  sell  his  product  In 
the  United  States  for  $100.  A  similar  domes- 
tic United  States  product  sells  for  (140,  and 
similar  West  German  merchandise  costs  the 
United  States  consumer  tl36.  A  Japanese 
firm  sells  the  same  article  for  consumption 
In  Japan  for  only  $99.*'  Depending  on  which 
foreign  country  is  selected  by  the  Treasury 
as  the  third  coimtry,  the  foreign  market 
value  of  the  SCE  exporter's  product  may 
range  from  $99  to  $135.  Unlike  the  market- 
economy  exporter  who  enjoys  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  foreign  market  value  of 
his  products  will  be  determined  by  his  home 
market  prices  or  his  export  price  to  other 
countries — prices  which  he  surely  has  knowl- 
edge of  and  over  which  he  exerts  control — 
the  SCE  exporter  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  he  Is  dumping  until  an  antidump- 
ing proceeding  gets  imder  way." 

The  unfairness  of  selectively  Imposing 
these  risks  on  SCE  exporters  is  further  mag- 
nlflert  by  an  ambiguity  In  the  language  of 
section  205(c),  which  can  be  read  to  sdlow 
selection  of  the  United  States  as  the  third 
country  whose  home  market  or  export  price 
Is  determinative  of  foreign  market  value. 
Thus,  In  the  Illustration  above,  the  Treasury 
would  be  free  to  find  the  United  States 
manufacturer's  price  of  $140  as  the  price 
"r.t  which  such  or  similar  merchandise  of  a 
non-state-con trolled-economy  country  (the 
United  States)  .  .  .  U  sold  ...  for  con- 
sumption in  the  home  market.  .  .  .""  Un- 
less used  with  restraint,  such  a  construction 
of  the  Act,  although  perhaps  supported  by 
the  legislative  history,"  is  patently  protec- 
tionist. Freewheeling  use  of  domestic  United 
States  prices  as  the  standard  of  fair  value 
effectively  eliminates  competition  by  SCE  Im- 
ports. Because  the  exporter's  costs  of  packag- 
Ir.g,  shipping,  and  Insurance  would  have  to 
be  added  to  the  United  States  manufacturer's 
price,''  the  imported  goods  would  have  to  be 
sold  at  higher  prices  than  the  domestic 
variety. 
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On  its  face,  section  206(c)  puts  the  SCE 
producer  at  a  further  disadvantage  becaxue 
It  does  not  provide  for  adjustments  based  on 
proven  economies."^  An  efficient  producer 
In  a  free  market  economy  can  avoid  anti- 
dumping duties  and  re^  the  benefit  of  his 
lower  costs  by  evenhandedly  selling  at  low 
prices  In  his  home  market  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  No  matter  how  efficient  or 
evenhanded  the  SCE  exporter,  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  does  not  expressly  provide  that 
his  efficiency  shall  be  taken  into  account. 
The  "value"  of  his  goods  will  be  determined, 
not  by  reference  to  his  costs  or  his  sales,  but 
by  reference  to  the  sales  or  costs  of  an 
undetermined,  possibly  less  efficient  manu- 
facturer in  a  third  country. 

These  problems  with  the  application  of 
section  205(c)  s  foreign  market  value  tests  to 
SCE  countries — the  gross  uncertainty,  the 
possibly  unrestrained  use  of  United  States 
domestic  prices,  and  the  omission  of  provi- 
sions permitting  cost-Justified  adjustments — 
all  derive  from  a  common  source:  the  fail- 
ure to  assure  that  the  resulting  foreign 
market  value  refiects  the  true  costs  of  pro- 
duction. Such  a  departure  from  cost  con- 
siderations creates  havoc  because  it  runs 
counter  to  the  basic  principles  underlying 
United  States  antidumping  law.  That  law 
was  Intended  to  prevent  unfair  competition 
by  prohibiting  predatory  dumping,  not  to 
protect  United  States  Industry  from  effi- 
ciently made,  lower-priced  lnyx)rts."  Without 
a  method  for  approximating  the  SCE  export- 
er's actual  costs,  any  determination  of  the 
foreign  market  value  of  his  goods  Is  neces- 
sarily arbitrary.  The  tests  contained  In  sec- 
tion 205(c),  because  they  may  be  applied 
without  regard  to  actual  costs,  do  not  ade- 
quately restrain  the  potential  use  of  anti- 
dumping law  as  a  protectionist  barrier  to 
East-West  trade. 

Focus  on  these  issues  of  valuation  sharp- 
ened in  the  Polish  Golf  Cart  Case  and  even- 
tually resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  new 
regulation. 

n.    THE    POLISH    COLT    CART    CASE 

Beginning  In  1971,  Poland  began  to  export 
to  the  United  States  Its  Melex  golf  carts, 
designed  on  the  model  of  the  E-Z  Go  cart 
made  by  Textron,  Inc.,  the  nvimber  one 
United  States  manufacturer."  In  1974,  nearly 
seven  thousand  Melex  carts  were  sold,  ac- 
counting for  twelve  percent  of  aU  golf  carts 
sold  m  this  country."  In  April  of  that  year, 
Harley  Davidson  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  the  second 
largest  domestic  msmuf  acturer  of  golf  carts," 
filed  with  the  Treasury  Department  a  com- 
plaint alleging  that  Pezetel,  the  Polish  manu- 
facturer, was  selling  its  golf  carts  in  the 
United  States  at  less  than  fair  value."  Shortly 
thereafter.  Treasury  announced  the  institu- 
tion of  an  Inquiry  into  the  charges,<^  followed 
In  March,  1976,  by  a  notice  of  withholding  of 
appraisements,"  a  procedure  mandated  by  Its 
finding  that  reasonable  grounds  existed  for 
suspecting  that  the  Polish  golf  carts  were 
being  sold  at  less  than  fair  value.  Finally,  on 
June  11,  1975,  Treasury  announced  that  Its 
reasonable  suspicions  had  hardened  into  a 
firm  determination  of  less-than-falr-value 
sales." 

Over  the  objections  of  Harley  Davidson, 
Treasury's  calculation  of  the  foreign  market 
value  of  Melex  golf  carts  In  this  Initial  phase 
of  the  proceedings  was  based  on  the  1974 
sales  of  a  small  Canadian  manufacturer, 
Marathon  Golf  Car  Co.,  Ltd."  Harley  David- 
son urged  Treasury  to  use  the  higher  sales 
prices  of  domestic  United  States  manufac- 
turers. For  its  part,  Pezetel,  also  unhappy 
with  Treasury's  methodology,  complained 
that  Treasury  ignored  two  independent 
studies  of  the  constructed  value  of  Polish 
golf  carts  as  produced  under  Canadian  con- 
ditions; both  studies  showed  that  the  carts 
were  not  being  dumped."  The  Treasury's 
calculations,  according  to  Pezetel,  while  con- 
cededly   allowing   a   small   adjustment   for 


economies  of  scale,"  failed  to  t*ke  into  ac- 
count significantly  lower  labor  costs  In  Po- 
land.**  Notwithstanding  these  objections. 
Treasury  calculated  foreign  market  value  on 
the  basis  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and 
found  substantial  dumping  margins.  In  some 
cases  exceeding  twenty  percent,  for  aU  Melez 
sales  In  1974." 

In  September  of  1975.  the  International 
Trade  Commission  found  that  leas-tban- 
falr-value  sales  of  Polish  golf  carts  bad  In- 
jured the  domestic  industry,"  and  the  case 
entered  the  duty-assessment  stage. 

No  duties  were  liquidated  until  mld-1977, 
when  Treasury,  on  the  basis  of  the  1974 
Marathon  prices  adjusted  for  inflation,"  as- 
sessed duties  of  up  to  $165  per  cart  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1976  and  coUected  more 
than  $600,000.*"  Although  the  question  has 
been  disputed,  it  appears  that  by  1976,  Mara- 
thon's production  of  golf  carts  no  longer  suf- 
ficed to  form  the  basis  of  a  foreign  market 
value  determination  for  the  continuing  In- 
flux of  Melex  golf  carts."  At  first  indicating 
that  duties  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1976 
would  again  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
adjusted  1974  Canadian  sales,  '"  Treasury  la- 
ter reversed  itself,  yielding  to  Harley  Da- 
vidson's persistent  contention  that  the  do- 
mestic prices  of  a  United  States  manufac- 
turer should  be  the  referrent  for  the  foreign 
market  value  of  the  Polish  golf  carts.'" 

This  result  vexed  the  Poles,  who  argued 
forcefully  that  use  of  domestic  United  States 
prices  would  effectively  bar  Melez  carts  alto- 
gether. When  the  additional  costs  of  ocean 
freight.  Insurance,  and  normal  duties  were 
taken  Into  accoimt,  Pezetel  would  be  re- 
quired to  sell  its  golf  carts  at  prices  substan- 
tially higher  than  those  of  United  States 
models.'-  That  anomaly  was  not  lost  on 
Treasury  officials,'^  and  discussions  within 
the  Treasury  Department  and  with  Polish 
trade  representatives  led  eventually  to  pro- 
posal of  new  regulations  In  January,  1978.'* 
On  September  8.  1978,  those  proposed  regula- 
tions, with  modifications,  became  effective." 

The  brief  history  recounted  here  siifflces 
to  show  that  prior  to  the  September,  1978, 
regulations,  the  Polish  manufacturer  faced 
an  American  bureaucratic  nightmare  of 
Kafkaesque  dimensions.  The  extreme  Injus- 
tice of  using  domestic  United  States  prices 
as  the  test  of  the  foreign  market  value  of 
Melex  carts  only  compounded  the  unfair- 
ness of  computing  the  carts'  value  without 
regard  to  the  claimed  cost  and  production 
advantages  achieved  by  Pezetel's  efficient 
operation."  Moreover.  Pezetel  confronted  the 
uncertainty  of  not  knowing  from  week  to 
week  how  the  value  of  Its  golf  carts  woxild 
be  measured.  In  the  words  of  Pezetel's  spe- 
cial counsel: 

"In  short,  for  the  last  three  years,  Pezetel 
has  been  confronted  with  endless  shifting 
and  unclear  interpretations  of  the  appUca- 
ble  statute,  and  unfair  and  arbitrary  resolu- 
tions of  the  factual  issues  under  that  stat- 
ute. As  a  result,  It  is  now  utterly  impossible 
for  Pezetel  (and  the  whole  of  Polish  indus- 
try) to  determine  what  Is  required  of  It  by 
American  law,  or  to  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  considered  to  be  dumping.  In  fact.  In 
the  past  six  months,  various  Customs  offi- 
cials have  given  Pezetel  estimates  of  foreign 
market  value  ranging  from  $643  to  $1300." '" 

in.    THE    SEPTEMBER,     1978,    TREASURY    RXGX7IA- 
TIONS 

The  new  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Treasury,'"  effective  September  8,  1978,  go  a 
long  way  towards  solving  the  problems  with 
section  205(c)  so  pointedly  raised  by  the 
Polish  Golf  Cart  Case.  They  begin  by  stating 
that  price  or  constructed  value  shall  be  com- 
puted from  cost  and  price  data  in  a  market- 
economy  country  at  a  stage  of  development 
comparable  to  the  exporting  SCE  country.** 
If  no  comparable  market-economy  country 
can  be  found,  the  price  or  constructed  value 
shall  be  measured  by  data  taken  from  a  non- 
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comparable  market-economy  country  other 
than  the  United  States.'"  If  that  option  falls 
to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  determining 
foreign  market  yalue,  then,  and  only  then, 
will  the  Treasury  resort  to  United  States  do- 
mestic prices  or  costs."* 

Wltb  respect  to  constructed  value,  the 
regulations  provide  that  the  SCE  manufac- 
tiirer  may  furnish  data  on  the  "specific  ob- 
jective components"  of  production,  such  as 
hours  of  labor,  quantities  of  raw  materials, 
and  amounts  of  energy  consumed.  These 
components.  If  verified,  will  then  be  valued 
In  a  comparable  non-state-controlled-econ- 
omy  country.  Two  criteria  of  comparability 
specifically  endorsed  by  the  regulations  are 
per  capita  agross  national  product  and  In- 
frastructure development.'*" 

Although  the  new  regulations  do  not  elim- 
inate the  hazards  of  unpredictability  Inher- 
ent In  the  statute,  they  mark  a  significant 
advance.  Where  before  the  Treasury  was  free 
to  select  any  third  country  as  the  bench- 
mark of  fair  value,  now  the  choice  Is  lim- 
ited, to  the  extent  possible,  to  third  coun- 
tries of  comparable  economic  development. 
However  uncertain  the  concept  of  compar- 
ability may  be  in  theory.™  the  regulations 
give  hope  of  a  case-law  development  which. 
in  practice,  will  provide  increasingly  concrete 
and  trustworthy  guidelines  to  the  SCE  ex- 
porter. 

The  explicit  constraints  placed  by  the 
regulations  on  the  use  of  United  States  do- 
mestic prices  and  cost  figures  constitute  a 
second  advance.  Although  the  regulations  do 
not  discard  this  test  altogether,  a  step  that 
would  probably  have  violated  the  Intent  of 
Ctongress.**  they  make  its  use  highly  im- 
probable. The  only  conceivable  situation  in 
which  an  SCE  exporter  would  be  threatened 
with  a  finding  of  foreign  market  value  based 
on  United  States  manufacturers'  domestic 
prices  or  costs  would  be  one  in  which  a)  no 
comparably  developed  economy  could  be 
found  which  produced  similar  merchandise, 
and  b)  a  constructed  value  based  on  the  ex- 
porter's own  production  factors  could  not  be 
calculated  because  the  exporter  refused  to 
come  forward  with  the  applicable  data.  In 
this  new  setting,  then,  the  domestic  United 
States  price  or  constructed-value  tests  will 
serve  as  a  useful  spur  to  disclosure  by  SCE 
producers. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  1978  regulations 
is  the  use  of  data  on  the  "specific  objective 
components"  of  production  in  the  SCE  coun- 
try, an  innovation  "which  recognizes  both 
natural  advantages  and  possible  disadvan- 
tages of  production  for  the  producer." « 
Under  the  old  regulation,  an  efficient  SCE 
exporter  ran  the  risk  of  being  saddled  with 
a  valuation  based  on  the  prices  of  an  Ineffi- 
cient third-country  manufacturer.  Although 
he  might  produce  an  item  with  one-half 
the  manpower  costs  required  by  the  Ineffi- 
cient third-country  fnanufacturer,  computa- 
tion of  the  foreign  market  value  would 
Ignore  the  SCE  exporter's  "specific  objective 
components"  of  production  and  thus  over- 
look his  efficient  use  of  labor.  The  amended 
regulations,  to  the  extent  they  permit  use 
of  constructed  value  based  on  actual  physi- 
cal Inputs,  place  the  SCE  exporter  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  his  market-economy 
competitors. 

The  language  of  the  new  regulations."*  and 
the  Customs  Service  protestations  "  leave  no 
doubt  that  price  tests  will  continue  to  enjoy 
official  preference  over  constrticted  value. 
Nevertheless,  in  practice,  constructed  value 
will  enjoy  increased  use.  Under  amended 
section  153.7(c)  "  constructed  value  may  be 
employed  whenever  prices  of  Identical  or 
similar  merchandise  from  a  comparable 
economy  are  not  available;  in  the  past,  no 
strict  comparability  rule  limited  the  use  of 
the  price  test."  Differences  in  trade  behavior 
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between  SCE  countries  and  market -economy 
countries  may  also  work  to  favor  use  of  con- 
structed value.  Most  SCE  countries,  because 
of  central  planning,  are  better  able  than  are 
market-economy  countries  at  comparable 
stages  of  development  to  channel  resources 
into  the  manufacture  of  products  specially 
for  export  to  the  United  States.  Conse- 
quently, the  advent  of  the  comparable-econ- 
omy concept  may  serve  to  establish  con- 
structed value,  based  on  actual  physical  in- 
puts, as  the  principal  determinant  of  foreign 
market  value.  Because  the  constructed-value 
method  offers  the  SCE  exporter  a  more  real- 
istic valuation  of  his  goods,""  this  develop- 
ment should  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on 
administration  of  the  antidumping  law  and 
the  future  of  East-West  trade. 

A.  Statutory  objections 

Opponents  of  the  new  regulations  raised 
two  major  arguments  against  them,  one  stat- 
utory and  the  other  econom'c.  First,  they 
contended  that  the  amended  regulations  were 
inconsistent  with  section  205(c)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  Second,  they  questioned  the  the- 
oretical soundness  of  the  concept  of  com- 
psu-ably  developed  economies,  specifically  rid- 
iculing the  underlying  presumption  that 
economies  comparable  In  macroeconomic 
terms  are  also  microeconomically  similar. 

Significantly,  the  statutory  arguments  do 
not  rest  on  the  wording  of  section  205(c)," 
which  neither  expressly  nor  impliedly  con- 
tradicts the  new  regulations.  Instead,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  regulations,  drawing  infer- 
ences from  the  legislative  history  and  the 
past  administration  of  the  antidumping  law. 
purported  to  show  that  the  regulations  vio- 
late the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  chief  premise  of  the  statutory  argu- 
ment Is  that  by  enacting  section  206(c) ,  Con- 
gress meant  to  ratify  the  existing  Treasury 
practice  with  respect  to  SCE  countries.  That 
practice,  as  expressed  in  the  pre- 1974  regula- 
tion "  and  as  administered  by  the  Treasury." 
contained  no  requirement  that  the  choice  of 
a  third  country  be  restricted  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  market-economy  countries  at  stages 
of  development  comparable  to  the  SCE  coun- 
try in  question.  Moreover,  nothing  In  the 
language  of  the  1974  amendments,  nor  in  the 
legislative  history,  msule  any  reference  to  the 
concept  of  comparability.  In  adding  the  com- 
parability requirement,  the  argument  goes. 
Treasury  went  beyond  the  authority  given  it 
by  section  205(c)  .*• 

These  contentions  the  Treasury  properly 
rejected.  Although  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Reports  clearly  Indicate  a  congres- 
sional intent  to  give  legislative  approval  to 
Treasury's  pre- 1974  practice*  such  a  ratifi- 
cation is  hardly  inconsistent  with  the  refine- 
ment contained  in  the  new  regulations.  In  its 
early  approach  to  Imports  from  SCE  coun- 
tries, the  Treasury  invented  a  procedure  for 
which  it  had  no  clear  authority  under  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921.*'  By  filling  In  that 
lacuna  and  clearly  expressing  its  intent  to 
ratify  Treasury's  innovative  use  of  adminis- 
trative discretion,  Congress  did  not  curtail 
Treasury's  discretion  in  continuing  to  deal 
responsibly  with  a  slippery  problem  of  inter- 
national trade."  It  would  be  odd  Indeed  If 
Congress's  attempt  to  bestow  its  stamp  of 
approval  had  the  opposite  effect  of  putting 
a  straltjacket  on  Treasury's  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion. Applied  generally,  that  obtuse  inter- 
pretation of  the  legislative  history  of  section 
206(c)  would  s*-ymie  meaningful  collabora- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tive arm  of  government.*' 

One  variation  on  the  legislative  history 
argument  contended  that  the  regulations' 
preference  for  the  constructed-value  method 
when  comparable  prices  are  unavailable  con- 
flicted with  a  congressional  preference,  mani- 
fest in  the  legislative  history,  that  domestic 
prices  of  United  States  producers  be  used 
whenever  adequate  price  data  from  other 
market-economy  countries  cannot  be  found." 


The  legislative  history  on  which  the  defend- 
ers of  American  industry  here  relied  consists 
of  a  single  sentence  in  the  Senate  Report,"" 
which  establishes  only  an  Intent  to  "permit" 
and  not  an  Intent  to  require  use  of  domestic 
United  States  manufacturers'  prices  in  de- 
termining fair  value.  The  1978  regulations 
are  thus  consistent  with  this  legislative  his- 
tory, because  they  provide  fM-  the  use  of 
those  prices  when  all  other  prices  or  con- 
structed-value referents  fail. 

A  third  statutory  argument  presented  by 
representatives  of  American  Indxistry  op- 
posed to  the  new  regulations  centered  on  the 
use  of  the  SCE  country's  actual  physical  in- 
puts as  the  base  data  for  constructed  value. 
They  contended  that  the  purpose  of  section 
205(c)  was  to  prohibit  consideration  of  the 
prices  or  costs  of  production  In  the  SCE 
country.  Calculating  the  costs  of  production 
on  the  basis  of  verified  physical  Inputs  was, 
according  to  these  opponents,  likewise 
within  the  Act's  proscription."" 

Responding  to  this  criticism,  the  Treasury 
conceded  that  SCE-country  prices  and  costs 
are  unreliable,  but  insisted  that  tbe  actual 
physical  Inputs  of  production  can  be  ascer- 
tained without  difficulty  and  then  valued  In 
a  market-economy  country.'"'  Such  a  proce- 
dure, the  Treasury  maintained,  effectuates 
the  congressional  Intent  to  avoid  reliance  on 
artificial  price  and  cost  figures,  while  observ- 
ing section  205(c) 's  directive  to  find  the 
"normal  costs"  of  Imported  merchandise."" 

The  regulations'  opponents  did  not  lack  a 
reply.  Ingeniously  they  countered  that  In  an 
SCE  country,  even  the  actual  physical  Inputs 
are  skewed  because  the  mix  of  labor,  raw 
materials,  and  energy  that  goes  into  manu- 
facturing a  product  ordinarily  depends  on 
t^e  relative  cost  of  each  factor.  In  a  market- 
economy  country.  If  labor  is  cheap  and  so- 
phisticated machinery  expensive,  a  manu- 
facturer will  use  relatively  more  labor.  In  an 
SCE  country,  however,  the  mix  of  physical 
Inputs  Is  determined  not  by  market  forces, 
but  by  government  decisionmaking,  for  In- 
stance, state  subsidization  of  automated  ma- 
chinery.'"* A  calculus  of  costs  based  solely  on 
these  physical  factors  of  production  thus 
falls  to  account  for  the  hidden  costs  of  gov- 
ernment interventioin  in  the  economy,  as,  for 
example,  a  rise  in  food  prices  to  finance  new 
technology  for  the  export  of  llghtbulbs. 
When  Congress  ruled  tSiat  prices  and  costs 
of  an  SCE  country  should  not  be  used  to 
calculate  fair  value.  It  was  argued,  the  pro- 
hibition extended  as  well  to  the  actual  physi- 
cal inputs  of  production.'* 

As  a  statutory  argument,  this  reasoning 
is  perhaps  too  clever.  At  best  it  demonstrates 
that  Congress  would  have  been  consistent 
had  it  banned  reliance  on  physical  Inputs  as 
well  as  prices.  But  Congress,  it  Is  clear,  never 
considered  that  eventuality  and  meant  only 
to  confirm  the  existing  practice  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Especially  when  one  considers  the  "prin- 
ciple that  the  construction  of  a  statute  by 
those  charged  with  Its  execution  should  be 
followed  unless  there  are  compelling  indica- 
tions that  it  is  wrong."  '<*  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  that  the  Treasury  is  mistaken  In 
its  understanding  of  what  Congress  meant 
to  forbid  in  section  206(c) ."" 

B.  Policy  obiectiona 

In  addition  to  the .  statutory  arguments, 
the  standard  of  comparability  embracea  by 
Treasury's  recent  regulations  has  also  been 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  criticism  on  policy 
grounds.  Questioning  has  focused  on  the  use 
of  per  capita  ONP  as  the  criterion  of  com- 
parable develonment.  the  availability  of  ONP 
figures  for  SCE  countries,  the  assumption 
that  countries  at  comparable  stages  of  de- 
velopment have  comparable  Internal  costs 
and  prices,  and  the  decision  to  apply  the 
comparability  standard,  not  to  comparable 
produrprs  or  industries  In  marVet-economv 
countries,  but  rather  to  comparable  market 
countries  as  a  whole. 
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The  selection  of  per  capita  ONP  as  the 
chief  criterion  for  comparing  the  develop- 
ment of  free  market  and  SCE  countries  was 
attacked  as  arbitrary  on  the  ground  that 
other  recognized  measures  of  economic  de- 
velopment, such  as  the  level  of  Industrializa- 
tion, yield  confllctlxxg  results."*  According  to 
this  view,  almost  any  level  of  development 
can  be  assigned  to  a  given  SCE  country, 
depending  upon  the  criterion  chosen.  That 
other  Indicia  of  development  yield  different 
results,  however,  does  not  impair  the  validity 
of  Treasury's  choice  of  per  capita  ONP.  The 
point  of  selecting  a  comparably  developed 
economy  Is  to  find  a  surrogate  country  In 
which  costs  and  prices  most  nearly  reflect 
the  costs  and  prices  of  the  SCE  country. 
Per  capita  ONP  has  the  virtue  of  correlating 
closely  with  the  general  level  of  wages,"* 
and  wages,  in  general,  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  production  costs.  Unlike  other  cri- 
teria of  development,  such  as  the  level  of 
industrialization,  per  capita  ONP  can  thus 
be  used  to  identify  the  market-economy 
countries  whose  labor  costs,  and  overall 
production  costs,  will  be  most  comparable 
to  the  costs  in  the  SCE  country. 

The  availability  of  sufficient  statistical 
data  to  determine  the  ONP  of  SCE  countries 
has  also  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Critics 
of  the  regulations  note  that  In  contrast  to 
market-economy  countries,  which  report 
gross  national  product  in  accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  System  of  National  Ac- 
counts, SCE  countries  report  a  net  material 
product  based  on  different  kinds  of  data.'" 
While  acknowledging  that  projections  of 
ONP  for  SCE  countries  have  been  made,  these 
same  critics  contend  that  such  estimates  are 
imprecise.  On  the  other  hand,  economists 
who  have  addressed  this  question  have  con- 
cluded that  any  imprecision  Inherent  In 
Western  recalculations  of  ONP  figures  from 
SCE  countries  is  not  likely  to  be  so  statisti- 
cally significant  as  to  detract  from  the 
viability  of  per  capita  ONP  as  a  criterion  of 
comparable   development."' 

Although  greater  statistical  exactitude  is 
desirable  in  this  area,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  the  alternative  methods  of  selecting 
a  third  country.  The  relevant  question  is  not 
whether  per  capita  ONP  offers  a  perfect 
method  of  comparison,  but  whether  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance  over  the  former 
method  of  selecting  a  surrogate  country  vir- 
tually at  random."^  Examined  In  this  light, 
the  imperfections  in  computing  GNP  figures 
for  SCE  countries  do  not  undermine  the 
value  of  Treasury's  new  regulations,  espe- 
cially when  the  availability  of  additional  cri- 
teria, such  as  the  level  of  infrastructure  de- 
velopment, is  taken  into  account. 

A  similar  analysis  suffices  to  rebut  a  third 
complaint  directed  at  the  per  capita  ONP 
test.  Opponents  of  the  regulations  insisted 
repeatedly  that  the  ONP  criterion  rested  on 
the  fallacious  assumption  that  countries  with 
comparable  GNP's  have  comparable  internal 
costs  or  prices'"  Although  large  differences 
In  particular  comparative  advantages  may 
not  show  up  in  gross  figures,  they  can  create 
severe  distortions  In  particular  price  com- 
parisons between  countries.  In  mineral-rich 
nations  like  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  high- 
er per  capita  ONP  may  coexist  with  relatively 
low  Internal  prices.  The  likelihood  of  such 
distortions,  according  to  this  view,  renders 
the  per  capita  ONP  test  worthless  as  a  tool 
for  ascertaining  the  foreign  market  value  of 
SCE  products. 

In  its  extreme  form  this  argument  is  mis- 
leading. It  Is  true  that  GNP  levels  do  not  ac- 
curately reflect  the  distribution  of  natural  re- 
sources among  countries.  But  per  capita  ONP 
Is  a  reliable  indicator  of  general  wage 
levels."*  a  maior  factor  in  production  costs."' 
especially  for  manufactured  ltems."«  More- 
over, the  regulations  do  not  restrict  Treasury 
to  this  measure  alone,  but  allow  compara- 


bility to  be  determined  from  "generally  rec- 
ognized criteria,"  Including  "infrastructure 
development  (particularly  in  the  Industry 
producing  such  or  similar  merchandise) ."  "^ 
By  en^loylng  additional  criteria  of  compara- 
bility, Treasury  will  be  able  to  avoid  the 
spectre  of  grossly  distorted  price  and  cost 
comparisons.  Here,  once  again,  a  perfect 
comparison  Is  not  the  issue,  but  rather  a 
method  that  most  closely  approximates  the 
real  value  of  the  Imported  goods.  On  this 
score,  no  one  could  reasonably  doubt  that  a 
market-economy  country  of  matching  per 
capita  GNP  is  a  more  likely  candidate  for  a 
fair  approximation  than  a  third  country  se- 
lected arbitrarily. 

Perhaps  the  most  sophisticated  policy  ar- 
gument against  the  comparability  test 
adopted  by  the  Treasury  Is  that  which  would 
place  the  focus  not  on  comparable  economies, 
but  on  comparable  producers."*  Treasury's 
test,  the  argument  begins.  Is  biased  in  favor 
of  the  SCE  producer,  because  it  allows  the 
foreign  market  value  of  his  goods  to  be  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  lower  prices  or 
costs  of  a  comparably  developed  economy, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  prices  or 
costs  prevailing  In  more  advanced  economies 
where  a  compsirably  sophisticated  producer 
would  normally  be  found."*  Sophisticated 
manufacturers  are  typically  located  In  ad- 
vanced market-economy  countries  because, 
there,  decisions  to  Invest  In  labor-saving 
equipment  are  private  ones,  spurred  by  high 
labor  costs.  Where  labor  Is  cheap,  market 
forces  militate  against  large  capital  Invest- 
ments In  advanced  plants.  These  market  re- 
lationships, however,  are  replaced  In  the  SCE 
country  by  government  planning,  which  per- 
mits highly  automated  plants  and  cheap 
labor  to  exist  side  by  side.  When  such  a  situ- 
ation occurs,  as  it  did  in  the  Polish  Golf  Cart 
Case,  Treasury's  comparable-economy  test 
gives  the  SCE  producer  the  double  benefit  of 
higher  efficiency  and  inexpensive  labor."" 
This  "unfair"  advantage  to  the  SCE  producer 
could  be  eliminated,  according  to  this  view, 
by  basing  the  selection  of  a  third-country 
surrogate  on  the  existence  of  a  comparable 
producer  or  comparable  industry. 

The  logic  supporting  the  comparable-pro- 
ducer proposal  provocatively  Illustrates  sec- 
tion 206(c) 's  potential  for  discriminating 
against  SCE  imports  on  ideological  grounds. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  estimate  the  foreign 
market  value  of  SCE  goods,  the  comparable- 
producer  test  would  deprive  a  country  like 
Poland  of  Its  actual  cost  advantages  on  the 
theory  that  any  cost  advantage  accruing  to 
an  SCE  country  by  virtue  of  Its  nonmarket 
orientation  must  be  disregarded  as  "unfair." 
In  effect,  such  an  approach  to  valuation 
would  penalize  SCE  countries  for  departing 
from  cherished  free  market  principles  and 
would  erect  an  Impermeable  barrier  to  SCE 
Imports. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  the  policy 
underlying  the  comparable-producer  propos- 
al Is  not  an  Incoherent  one.  No  doubt  ardent 
defenders  of  free  enterprise  could  be  found 
who  would  seriously  maintain  that,  for  In- 
stance, the  low  labor  costs  enjoyed  by  SCE 
producers  are  In  theory  Illusory,  and  that 
the  higher  labor  costs  prevailing  in  more  ad- 
vanced market-economy  countries  constitute 
the  SCE  producer's  true  labor  costs.  Congress, 
however.  In  enacting  section  205(c),  gave  no 
indication  of  embracing  a  theoretical  ap- 
proach to  valuation  so  antagonistic  to  trade 
with  SCE  countries.  It  was  concerned  with 
the  more  mundane  oroblem  of  calculating 
the  actual  value  of  SCE  Imports  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reliable  market  prices  and  costs. 
That  pragmatic  attitude  was  also  the  es- 
sence of  wisdom.  In  an  increasingly  complex 
and  Interdependent  world  economy,  cold-war 
shibboleths  adopted  for  protectionist  uses 
may  well  close  the  doors  to  peace  and 
prosperity. 


CONCLUSION 


The  purpose  of  United  States  antidumping 
law  is  to  discourage  unfair  price-discrimina- 
tion practices  In  the  Importation  of  foreign- 
made  goods  Into  the  United  States.  Because 
of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  foreign 
market  value  of  imported  goous,  there  is  al- 
ways a  danger  that  antidumping  measures 
will  be  subverted  to  protectionist  designs.  As 
a  result,  domestic  markets  characterized  by 
excessive  concentration.  Inefficient  producers, 
or  inflated  prices  may  be  shielded  from  the 
healthy  competition  of  lower-priced  Imports. 

This  danger  is  especially  acute  In  the 
application  of  the  antidumping  law  to  im- 
ports from  state-controlled-economy  coun- 
tries. Because  costs  and  prices  in  those  coun- 
tries are  set  more  or  less  independently  of 
market  forces,  the  ordinary  tests  of  foreign 
market  value  do  not  apply,  and  valuation  is 
necessarily  speculative.  Experience  with  this 
problem  in  the  Polish  Golf  Cart  Case  led 
the  Treasury  Department.  In  1978.  to  pro- 
mulgate new  regulations  which  attempt  a 
fairer  and  more  rational  valuation  of  SCE 
imports. 

The  new  Treasury  regulations,  although 
admittedly  Imperfect,  can  withstand  the 
criticisms  levelled  at  them  by  American  In- 
dustrial Interests.  The  statutory  objections 
rely  mainly  on  exaggerated  and  unconvincing 
perceptions  of  congressional  intent,  while  the 
objections  based  on  policy  focus  on  the  regu- 
lations' potential  problems  without  denying, 
or  seriously  confronting,  the  obvious  inade- 
quacies of  the  former  niles.  The  one  alter- 
native approach  advanced  by  these  critics — 
a  proposal  that  a  third  country  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  a  comparable  producer — is  a 
thinly  disguised  vehicle  of  protectionism, 
which  would  erect  a  barrier  to  all  manufac- 
tured products  Imported  from  SCE  coun- 
tries. 

The  Importance  of  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  order  to 
Improve  the  balance  of  payments  and  in- 
crease trade,  countries  like  Poland  will  in- 
creasingly seek  to  sell  in  the  United  States 
market  sophisticated,  labor-intensive  prod- 
ucts that  require  large  capital  investment. 
The  Polish  Golf  Cart  Case  marked  the  first 
time  an  SCE  country  was  successful  in  pur- 
suing such  a  course."'  If.  given  these  eco- 
nomic realities.  United  States  antidumping 
law  Is  to  be  amended  to  discriminate  against 
imports  from  countries  of  communist  or  so- 
cialist persuasion,  the  task  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, and  not  to  the  executive  branch  or  to 
the  courts.'"  Consistent  with  the  national 
policy  favoring  free  trade  and  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  section  205(c). 
Treasury's  September.  1978,  regulations  take 
a  much  needed  step  towards  fair  and  even- 
handed  application  of  the  antidumping  law 
to  imports  from  SCE  countries. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  agreements  were  signed  by  the 
United  States  on  April  12,  1979.  House  Comm. 
ON  Wats  and  Means,  Trade  Agreements  Act 
OP  1979,  H.R.  Rep.  No.  317,  96th  Cong.,  let 
Sess.  27  (1979)  [hereinafter  cited  as  1979 
H.R.  Rep.  ] .  and  President  Carter  transmitted 
them  to  the  Congress  on  June  19.  Id.  1.  The 
text  of  the  agreements  was  published  in 
House  Comm.  on  Wats  and  Means  and  Sen- 
ate CoMM.  on  Finance.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess., 

MULTIUITERAI,      TRADE      NEGOTIATIONS       (JOlnt 

Comm.  Print.  WMCP:  96-18.  1979)  [herein- 
after cited  as  MTN  Agreements]. 

•  Pub.  L.  No.  96-39.  93  Stat.  144  (July  26. 
1979). 

»/d..  Title  I.  J 106  (repealing  19  VS.C. 
55 160-173  (1976)). 

«19  U5.C.  1 164(c)  (1976)  (repealed.  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-39. 
'ntle  I,  5  106.  93  Stat.  1*4  (July  26.  1979): 
current  version  at  id..  Title  I.  I  101,  to  be 
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eodlfled  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  at  19  U.S.C.  J1677b(c)).  See  note 
23  infra. 

The  term  "state-controUed-economy  coun- 
try" has  not  been  defined.  With  few  excep- 
tions. It  has  been  applied  to  countries  usu- 
ally Identified  as  communist.  See  Anthony, 
Ttie  American  Response  to  Dumping  from. 
Capitalist  and  Socialist  Economies — Sub- 
stantive Premises,  and  Restructured  Proce- 
dures After  the  1967  GATT  Code,  54  Cornell 
L.  Rev.  159,  200-01  (1969). 

'The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  dumping  by  state-controlled-eco- 
nomy  countries,  presenting  a  constellation 
of  views  by  foremost  scholars,  practitioners, 
and  bureaucrats  In  the  field  is  Interface 
One:  Conference  PsocEEDrNcs  on  the  Ap- 
plication OF  U.S.  Antidumping  and  Counter- 
vailing DtJTT  Laws  to  Imports  from  State- 
Controlled  Economies  and  State-Owned 
Enterprises  (D.  Wallace,  G.  Spina,  R.  Raw- 
son,  Sc  B.  McGill  eds.  1979)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Interface  One)  (forthcoming).  See 
Anthony,  supra  note  4;  Feller,  The  Anti- 
dumping Act  and  the  Future  of  East-West 
Trade,  66  Mich.  L.  Rev.  115  (1967);  Wllczyn- 
ski.  Dumping  and  Central  Planning.  74  J. 
Pol.  Econ.  250  (1966).  See  also  Coudert,  The 
Application  of  the  United  States  Antidump- 
ing Law  in  the  Light  of  a  Liberal  Trade 
Policy,  66  Colom.  L.  Rev.  189,  224-27  (1965); 
Plsher,  The  Antidumping  Law  of  the  United 
States:  A  Legal  and  Economic  Analysis,  5 
Law  &  PoL'T  INT'L  Bus.  85,  129-35  (1973); 
Note,  Treasury  Runs  the  Maze:  Less  than 
Fair  Value  Determinations  Under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921.  8  Ga.  J.  iNT'L  &  COMP. 
L.  919,  928-29,  936-37  (1978). 

For  general  discussions  of  United  States 
antldximplng  law  in  addition  to  those  cited 
above,  see  Barcelo,  Antidumping  Laws  as 
Barriers  to  Trade — The  United  States  and 
the  International  Antidumping  Code,  67 
Cornell  L.  Rev.  491  (1972);  Ehrenhaft,  Pro- 
tection Against  International  Price  Discrim- 
ination: United  States  Countervailing  and 
Antidumping  Duties,  58  Colum.  L.  Rev.  44 
(1958);  Comment,  The  Antidumping  Act — 
Tariff  or  Antitrust  Law?  74  Yale  L.J.  707 
(1966). 

•Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979,  Pub.  L. 
No.  96-^9,  Title  I,  §  101,  93  Stat.  144  (July  26, 
1979)  (to  be  codified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  at  19  U.S.C.  ;  1673) . 

'  The  requirement  that  the  injury  be  "ma- 
terial" is  a  major  innovation  made  by  the 
1979  Act.  See  1979  H.R.  Rep.,  supra  note  1. 
at  45-49. 

•  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979,  Pub.  L.  No. 
9e-39,  Title  I.  §101,  93  Stat.  144  (July  26, 
1979)  (to  be  codified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  at  19  U.S.C.   {  1073). 

'Id.  (to  be  codified  at  19  U.S.C.  §  1677b(a) 
(1)(A)). 

»/d.  (to  be  codified  at  19  U.S.C.  J  1677b(a) 
(1)(B)). 

"M.  (to  be  codified  at  19  U.S.C.  5  1677b(a) 
(2)). 

"Id.  (to  be  codified  at  19  U.S.C.  i  1677b 
(e)). 

"See  S.  Rep.  No.  1298,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
174  (1974)  [hereinafter  cited  as  1974  S. 
Rep],  reprinted  in  [1974]  UJ3.  Code  Cong.  & 
Ad.  News  7186,  7311. 

'♦Pub.  L.  No.  93-618,  Title  in,  5  321,  88 
Stat.  1978  (repealed.  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-39,  Title  I,  {  106,  93 
Stat.  144  (July  26,  1979);  current  version  at 
id..  Title  I,  ;  101 ,  to  be  codified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  at  19  ua.C. 
il677b(c)).  In  its  new  home  at  5  773(c) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  old  5  206(c)  now 
reads: 

If  available  information  indicates  to  the 
administering  authority  that  the  economy 
of  the  country  from  which  the  merchandise 
is  exported  is  State-controlled  to  an  extent 
that  sales  or  offers  of  sales  of  such  or  simi- 
lar merchandise  In  that  country  or  to  covm- 
tries  other  than  the  United  States  do  not 


permit  a  determination  of  foreign  market 
value  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  administering  authority  shall  determine 
the  foreign  nvarket  value  of  the  merchandise 
on  the  basis  of  the  normal  costs,  expenses, 
and  profits  as  reflected  by  either — (1)  the 
prices,  determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  at  which  such 
or  similar  merchandise  of  a  non-State-con- 
troiled-economy  country  or  countries  Is  sold 
either — (A)  for  consumption  In  the  home 
market  of  that  country  or  countries,  or  (B) 
to  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States;  or  (2)  the  constructed  value  of  such 
or  similar  merchandise  In  a  non-State-con- 
troUed-economy  country  or  countries  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (e). 

">Prom  1967  to  1976,  United  States  im- 
ports from  Poland  increased  more  than  250 
percent,  from  $87,675  million  to  $234.14  mil- 
lion. Imports  from  Hungary  during  the  same 
period  multiplied  eleven  times  over,  from 
$5,699  million  to  $63,710  million,  while  the 
Influx  of  goods  from  Czechoslovakia,  rising 
from  $.98  million  in  1967  to  $37,778  million  in 
1975,  is  so  great  as  to  render  percentages 
meaningless.  [1970-1971]  Y.B.  Int'l  Trade 
Stats.  31,  167,  628  (United  Nations  1973); 
[  1976]  1  Y.B.  Int'l  Trade  Stats.  289,  442,  718 
(United  Nations  1977).  Prom  1977  to  1978, 
imports  from  these  same  countries  con- 
tinued to  grow :  Poland,  33  percent;  Hungary, 
46  percent;  and  Czechoslovakia,  58  percent. 
Office  of  East-West  Policy  and  Planning, 
Dep't  of  Commerce,  U.S.  Trade  Status  with 
Communist  Counties  4  (May  24,  1979). 

'"The  earnest  Bluebooker  must  here  con- 
fess frustration  over  his  inability  to  provide 
the  reader  with  a  useful  citation.  The  Polish 
Golf  Cart  Case  Is  an  interminable  proceed- 
ing about  which  very  little  meaningful  in- 
formation has  been  published  by  the  author- 
ities involved.  Although  the  Treasury  De- 
partment duly  marks  significant  events  in 
the  Federal  Register,  e.g.,  40  Fed.  Reg.  25,497 
(1975):  40  Fed.  Reg.  11,917  (1975);  39  Fed. 
Reg  20,815  (1974),  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  are  only  hinted  at  in  these 
notices  so  that  the  researcher  has  the  sen- 
sation of  a  quick  glimpse  through  a  small 
keyhole.  No  improvement  can  be  expected 
under  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979.  which, 
although  mandating  notice  of  all  final  deter- 
minations, apparently  does  not  require  pub- 
lication of  factflndlngs  and  legal  conclusions. 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979,  Pub.  L.  No. 
96-39,  Title  I,  §  101,  93  Stat.  144  (July  26, 
1979)  (to  be  codified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  at  19  U.S.C.  5  1673 
(d) ).  See  1979  H.R.  Rep.,  supra  note  1,  at  69. 

A  separate  antitrust  action  involving 
Polish  golf  carts.  Outboard  Marine  Corp.  v. 
Pezetel,  461  F.  Supp.  384  (D.  Del.  1978), 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  antidump- 
ing proceeding  which  Is  the  subject  of  this 
Comment. 

"40  Fed.  Reg.  25,497  (1975). 

"Electric  Golf  Cars  from  Poland.  40  Fed. 
Reg.  49.153  (1975)  (U.S.I.T.C.  finding  of  in- 
jury to  United  States  industry) . 

'•  Letter  from  Carl  W.  Schwarz,  Counsel  for 
Melex  USA,  Inc.,  to  Representative  Charles 
A.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Subcomm.  on 
Trade  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Ways  and 
Means  (Apr.  27,  1979),  repHnted  in  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations:  hearings  Before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Trade  of  the  House  Comm. 
on  Ways  and  Means.  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  734, 
735  (1979)  (hereinafter  cited  as  1979  House 
MTN  Hearings]. 

^Administration  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Trade  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Ways  and 
Means,  95th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  117,  125  (1978) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  1978  Antidumping  Act 
Hearing]  (statement  of  Charles  Owen  Ver- 
rlU.  Jr.,  Counsel  to  AMF,  Inc.,  and  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  Harley  Davidson  Motor 
Co.). 

"  Antidumping;;    Investigation    Procedures 


Under  Antidumping  Act.  1921,  43  Fed.  Reg. 
35,262  (1978)  (codified  at  19  C.P.R.  5  153.7 
(1979) ) .  Conforming  changes  were  also  made 
to  5  153.27,  which  specifies  the  nature  of  the 
allegations  required  In  a  complaint  to  the 
Treasury  raising  a  question  of  dumping.  See 
19  C.P.R.  5  153.27  (1979) .  Although  this  Com- 
ment refers  to  the  "September  1978,  regula- 
tions" in  the  plural,  it  focuses  solely  on  the 
amendments  to  5  153.7  and  nowhere  dis- 
cusses the  technicalities  of  amended 
5  153.27.  See  text  acompanying  notes  78-120 
infra. 

"  19  C.F.R.  5  163.7(b)  (1979) . 
^Id.  5  163.7(c).  The  House  Report  accom- 
panying the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
was  careful  to  avoid  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  Treasury  regulations: 

Although  this  report  contains  the  general 
caveat  that  this  bill  is  intended  to  imple- 
ment only  those  changes  In  domestic  law 
which  are  considered  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  make  U.S.  law  consistent  with  the 
International  agreements  and  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  general  expression  of  approval  of 
current  regulations  or  administrative  prac- 
tice, the  Committee  believes  it  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  specific  application  of  that 
caveat  to  the  current  law  on  dumping  from 
non-market  economy  countries.  The  reenact- 
ment  of  current  statutory  provisions  on  this 
subject  Is  not  an  expression  of  congressional 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TreM- 
ury  on  August  9,  1978  (43  PR.  35262). 

1979  H.R.  Rep.,  supra  note  1,  at  76-77. 

-••J.  ViNER,  Dumping:  A  Problem  in  In- 
ternational Trade  3  (1923). 

»*  Anthony,  supra  note  4,  at  169. 

-«For  a  short  discussion  of  the  economics 
of  dumping,  see  id.  163-77.  J.  Viner,  supra 
note  24,  Is  still  the  major  authority  on  the 
subject. 

"  See.  e.g..  P.  Samuelson,  Economics  668- 
91  (10th  ed.  1976);  Anthony,  supra  note  4,  at 
163-77. 

-••In  theory,  a  foreign  manufacturer  could 
dump  his  goods  in  the  United  States  even 
though  he  sold  them  at  prices  equal  to  or 
higher  than  his  United  States  competitors. 
Dumping  that  does  not  undersell  domestic 
prices  has  been  labeled  "technical  dumping" 
and  win  not  result  in  a  finding  of  Injury, 
(concurring  statement  of  reasons  of  Com- 
See,  e.g..  Vinyl  Clad  Pence  Fabric  from  Can- 
ada, 40  Fed.  Reg.  61,243.  52,244-45  (1976) 
m'rs  Moore  and  Ablondl). 

=»  See  Anthony,  supra  note  4,  at  166-77. 

""  Feller,  supra  note  6,  at  118. 

='  Id.  128. 

»Ch.  14,  Title  II  §§201-212,  42  Stat.  11 
(1921)  (repealed  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-39,  Title  I,  §  106,  93  SUt. 
144  (July  26,  1979);  current  version  at  id.. 
Title  I,  5  101,  to  be  codified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  at  19  U.S.C. 
5§  1671-1677g)). 

"Fed.  Reg.  6657  (1960). 

»  The  term  "third  country"  is  used  in  this 
Comment  to  refer  to  the  selection  of  a  sur- 
rogate market-economy  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  valuing  imports  from  an  SCE  country. 
It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  test  of 
foreign  market  value,  which  looks  to  the 
export  price  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  which  shall  be  referred  to 
as  the  exp>ort-prlce  test. 

"See  Feller,  supra  note  6,  at  130,  n.66. 

»'27  Fed.  Reg.  8457  (1962). 

"28  Fed.  Reg.  6660  (1963). 

»\9  use.  5  164(a)  (1976)  (repealed. 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979,  Pub,  L.  No. 
96-39,  Title  I,  5  106.  93  Stat.  144  (July  26. 
1979);  current  version  at  id..  Title  I,  5  101, 
to  be  codified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  at  19  U.S.C.  5  1677b(a)  (1)  (A) ). 

"20  C.C.P.A.  334,  357  (1932),  cert,  denied 
289  U.S.  (1933). 

to  See  Feller,  supra  note  6,  at  126. 

"  Anthony,  supra  note  4,  at  200  &  n.  169. 
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"E.g.,  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings 
from  Poland.  32  Fed.  Reg.  2901  (1967);  Shoes 
from  Czechoslovakia.  31  Fed.  Reg.  1207.  7087 
(1966). 

« Pub.  L.  No.  93-818.  Title  III,  §  321,  88 
Stat.  1978  (repealed,  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979.  Pub.  L.  No.  96-39.  Title  I,  5  106,  93 
SUt.  144  (July  26,  1979);  current  version  at 
id..  Title  I,  §  101,  to  be  codified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  at  19  U,S.C. 
5 1677b(c)). 

"Id. 

''Id. 

"Anthony,  supra  note,  4,  at  200-05. 

"This  hypothetical  is  adapted  from  re- 
marks of  Professor  Stanlslaw  J.  Soltysinskl 
in  Interface  One,  supra  note  5,  at  97. 

"  Congress  In  1974  did  express  concern  for 
the  predicament  of  foreign  producen  who 
risk  antidumping  duties  on  the  basis  of 
prices  charged  by  others  and  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  and  accordingly 
amended  §  212(3)  of  the  Antidumping  Act  to 
eliminate  from  the  definition  of  "such  or 
similar  merchandise"  merchandise  "produced 
by  another  person."  See  19  U.S.C.  5  170(a) 
(1976)  (repealed.  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979.  Pub.  L.  96-39.  Title  I.  §  106.  93  Stat. 
144  (July  26.  1979);  current  version  at  id., 
Title  I.  §  101,  to  be  codified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  at  19  U.S.C.  5  1677 
(16) ) ;  1974  S.  Rep.,  supra  note  13,  at  177,  re- 
printed in  [  1974]  U.S.  CODE  Cong.  &  Ad.  News 
7186,  7314;  H.R.  Rep.  No.  571,  93d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  72  (1973)  [hereinafter  cited  as  1973 
H.R.  Rep.]. 

Counsel  for  Melex  USA,  Inc.,  the  American 
subsidy  of  the  Polish  golf  cart  manufacturer, 
concocted  the  ingenious  argument  that  this 
definition  must  be  read  into  5  205(c),  with 
the  result  that  the  third-country-price  test 
can  only  be  employed  U  the  SCE  producer  is 
producing  goods  In  a  market-economy  coun- 
try, as,  for  example,  if  Poland  began  manu- 
facturing golf  carts  In  a  plant  in  Spain.  Com- 
ments of  Melex  USA,  Inc.,  on  Proposed 
Amendments  Pertaining  to  Merchandise 
from  State-Controlled-Economy  Countries 
7-8  (Feb.  22,  1978)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Melex  Comments]  (copy  on  file  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review).  Al- 
though the  argument  is  technically  a  com- 
pelling one,  it  Is  readily  apparent  that  strict 
application  of  the  rules  of  construction  here 
produces  an  absurd  result.  Congress,  In  en- 
dorsing Treasury's  existing  practice  of  apply- 
ing a  thlrd-country-prtce  test,  could  hardly 
have  meant  to  confine  its  use  In  the  future 
to  a  situation  never  before  encountered 

"  19  U.S.C.  §  164(c)  (1976)  (repealed  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-39 
Title  I,  5  106,  93  Stat.  144  (July  26  1979)' 
current  version  at  id.,  'ntle  I,  5  101,  to  be 
codified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  at  19  U.S.C.  5  1677b(c)  ). 

^The  Senate  Report,  referring  to  5  205(c) 
expressly  noted : 

The  amendment  is  intended  to  permit 
comparison  of  the  purchase  price  or  export- 
ers sales  price  of  the  merchandise  In  ques- 
tion with  the  prices  of  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise produced  In  the  United  States  in 
the  absence  of  an  adequate  basis  for  com- 
parison using  prices  In  other  non-State-con- 
trolled-economy  countries. 
1974  S.  Rep.,  supra  note  13,  at  174  re- 
l^nfed  in  [1974]  U.S.  Cfde  Cong.  &  Ad.  News 
7186,  7311.  The  House  Report  did  not  take  a 
position  on  this  issue.  See  1973  H.R  Rep 
fupra  note  48,  at  157.  For  the  view  that  the 
quoted  sentence  in  the  Senate  report  was  "a 
gratuitous  addition  .  .  .  which  had,  and  has 
absolutely  no  basis  in  fact  or  law,"  see  Melex 
i-omments,  supra  note  48,  at  13. 

Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Septem- 
Der,  1978,  regulations,  the  regulations  in  force 
provided  that  United  States  prices  or  con- 
strued value  "generally  will  be  utilized" 
Where  sales  in  market-economy  countries 
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other  than  the  United  States  "do  not  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  comparison."  19  CFJl. 
5  153.7  (1978).  For  the  full  text  of  the  pre- 
1978  regulation,  see  note  89  infra.  It  is  un- 
clear, however,  whether  the  Treasury  ever 
used  'domestic  United  States  prices  as  a  de- 
terminant of  foreign  market  value  prior  to 
1974.  See  43  Fed.  Reg.  35,262,  35564  (1978). 

^'Letter  from  Stanlslaw  J.  Soltysinskl, 
Special  Counsel  to  Pezetel,  to  Robert  H. 
Mundbelm,  General  Counsel,  Deptu-tment  of 
the  Treasury  (Aug.  25,  1977)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Soltysinskl  Letter]  (copy  on  file  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review), 
Contra,  1978  Antidumping  Act  Hearing, 
supra  note  20,  at  117,  122  (statement  of 
Charles  Owen  Verrill,  Jr.). 

^'  Interface  One,  supra  note  6,  at  75,  82 
(address  by  Deputy  Assistant  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Peter  D.  Ehrenhaft);  id.  98  (remarks  of 
Professor  Stanlslaw  J.  Soltysinskl) . 

■=  1974  S.  Rep.,  supra  note  13,  at  179,  re- 
printed in  [1974]  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News 
7186,  7316. 

'-*  1978  Antidumping  Act  Hearing,  supra 
note  20,  at  123-24  (statement  of  Charles 
Owen  Verrill.  Jr.) . 

'■■'•  EHectrlc  Golf  Cars  from  Poland,  40  Fed. 
Reg.  49,153  (1975). 

'"Letter  from  Carl  W.  Schwarz  to  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  Vanik,  supra  note  19. 

"1978  Antidumping  Act  Hearing,  supra 
note  20,  at  122  (statement  of  Charles  Owen 
Venill,  Jr.). 

■»  39  Fed.  Reg.  20,815  ( 1974) . 

•»40  Fed.  Reg.  11,917  (1975).  The  notice,  in 
effect,  directed  customs  officers  to  postpone 
determinations  of  the  tariff  to  be  levied  on 
Polish  golf  carts  entering  the  country,  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  antidumping  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  Fed.  Reg.  25.497  (1975) . 

"'  1978  Antidumping  Act  Hearing,  supra 
note  20.  at  123.  Marathon  produced  approxi- 
mately 200  golf  carts  in  1974.  id.,  in  com- 
parison with  Pezetel's  production  capacity  of 
10,000  per  year.  Id.  129.  Counsel  for  Melex  re- 
ferred to  Marathon  as  a  "Mom  and  Pop"  pro- 
ducer of  "custom  made"  golf  carts.  Letter 
from  Carl  W.  Schwarz  to  Representative 
Charles  A.  Vanik,  supra  note  19. 

•"  Soltysinskl  Letter,  supra  note  51. 

•"Id.  Contra,  1978  Antidumping  Act  Hear- 
ing, supra  note  20,  at  123  (statement  of 
Charles  Owen  Verrill.  Jr..  alleging  that  Treas- 
ury granted  a  substantial  reduction  for 
economies  of  scale) . 

"  Soltysinskl  Letter,  supra  noet  51. 

°» Electric  Golf  Cars  from  Poland.  40  Fed. 
Reg.  49.153.49.154  (1975). 

"Id. 

"^  Comments  of  Harley  Davidson  Motor 
Co.  on  Proposed  Amendments  Pertaining  to 
Merchandise  from  State-Controlled-Econo- 
my Countries  8  (Feb.  16.  1978)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Harley  Davidson  Comments]  (copy 
on  file  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  Review). 

°"/d. 

"» Counsel  for  Harley  Davidson  alleged  that 
Marathon  had  ceased  producing  golf  carts 
and  had  only  nominal  sales  of  a  utility 
vehicle  that  was  similar  In  design,  f  978  Anti- 
dumping Act  Hearing,  supra  note  20.  at  125 
(statement  of  Charles  Owen  Verrill,  Jr.). 
Counsel  for  Pezetel  insisted  that  Marathon 
was  not  going  out  of  business,  but  instead 
had  nearly  doubled  its  1974  sales  in  1976. 
Soltysinskl  Letter,  supra  note  51. 

'"Letter  from  Treasury  Secretary  W.  Mi- 
chael Blumenthal  to  Representative  Henry 
S.  Reuss  (Nov.  28,  1977),  quoted  in  Harley 
Davidson  Comments,  supra  note  67,  at  8-9. 

"Letter  from  Carl  W.  Schwarz  to  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  Vanik,  supra  note  19.  No 
duties  have  yet  been  liquidated  under  this 
standard. 

■'Soltyslnkl  Letter,  supra  note  51. 

"'  Letter  from  Deputy  Assistant  Treasury 
Secretary  Peter  D.  Ehrenhaft  to  Representa- 


tive Henry  S.  Reuss  (Dec.  28.  1977) ,  quoted 
in  Harley  Davidson  Comments,  supra  note 
67.  at  8-9. 

••  43  Fed.  Reg.  1356  (1978) . 

■•43  Fed.  Reg.  35.262  (1978).  The  Poles  at- 
tempted to  persuade  Treasury  to  apply  the 
new  regulations  retroactively  to  1976,  a  move 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  avoided 
heavy  duties  during  1975-1978  based  on 
United  States  manufacturers'  prices.  Treas- 
ury appears  to  have  taken  a  firm  stand  that 
the  regulations  may  only  be  applied  to  goods 
entering  the  country  after  September  8,  1978, 
the  date  when  the  regulations  took  effect. 
See  1978  Antidumping  Act  Hearing,  supra 
note  20,  at  117,  126-27. 

'"Soltyslnkl  Letter,  supra  note  61. 

~Id. 

-M9CP.R.  §  153.7  (1979)  : 

(a)  General.  If  the  information  available 
Indicates  to  the  Secretary  that  the  economy 
of  the  country  from  which  the  merchandise 
Is  exported  Is  state-controlled  to  an  extent 
that  sales  or  offers  of  sales  of  such  or  simi- 
lar merchandise  In  that  country  or  to  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  do  not 
permit  a  determination  of  fair  value  under 
§  153.2,  5  153.3,  or  5  163.4.  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  fair  value  on  the  basis  of  the 
normal  costs,  expenses,  and  profits  as  re- 
flected by  either: 

( 1 )  the  prices,  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  205(a)  and  section  202  of 
the  Act  (19  use.  164(a) ,  161)  at  which  such 
or  similar  merchandise  of  a  non-state-con- 
trolled  economy  country  or  countries  Is  sold 
either:  (1)  For  consumption  in  the  home 
market  of  that  country  or  countries,  or  (11) 
to  other  countries.  Including  the  United 
States;  or 

(2)  The  constructed  value  of  such  or  simi- 
lar merchandise  in  a  non-state-controUed- 
economy  country  or  countries. 

(b)  Comparability  of  economies.  (1)  The 
prices  as  determined  vmder  5  153.7(a)  (1).  or 
the  constructed  value  as  determined  under 
5  153.7(a)(2).  shall  be  determined,  to  the 
extent  possible,  from  the  prices  or  costs  in 
a  non-state-controlled-economy  country  or 
countries  at  a  stage  of  economic  develop- 
lar  merchandise  In  a  non-state-controlled 
economy  country  from  which  the  merchan- 
dise is  exported.  Comparability  of  economic 
development  shall  be  determined  from  gen- 
erally recognized  criteria,  including  per 
capita  gross  national  product  and  infra- 
structure development  (particularly  in  the 
industry  producing  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise) . 

(2)  If  no  non-state-controlled-economy 
country,  of  comparable  economic  develop- 
ment can  be  identified,  then  the  prices  or 
constructed  value  as  determined  from  an- 
other non-state-controUed-eoonomy  country 
or  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
shall  be  used. 

(3)  If  neither  5  153.7(b)(1)  nor  (b)(2) 
provides  an  adequate  basis  for  determining 
the  price  or  constructed  value  of  such  or 
similar  merchandise,  then  the  prices  or  con- 
structed value,  as  determined  from  the  sales 
or  production  of  such  or  similar  merchan- 
dise m  the  United  States,  shall  be  used. 

(c)  Use  of  constructed  value.  If  such  or 
similar  merchandise  Is  not  produced  in  a 
non-state-controlled-economy  country  which 
is  concluded  to  l>e  comparable  In  terms  of 
economic  development  to  the  state-control- 
led-economy  country  from  which  the  mer- 
chandise is  exported,  the  constructed  value 
of  such  or  similar  merchandise  may  be  de- 
termined from  the  costs  of  specific  objective 
components  or  factors  of  production  incur- 
red in  producing  the  merchandise  In  ques- 
tion. Including  but  not  limited  to.  hours  of 
labor  required,  quantities  of  raw  materials 
employed,  and  amounts  of  energy  consumed. 
If  such  Information  Is  obtained  from  the 
producer  of  the  merchandise  in  the  state- 
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controUed-economy  country  under  Investiga- 
tion, and  verification  of  such  Information 
In  the  state-controlled-economy  country  is 
concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  components  or  factors  shall  be 
valued  and  such  valuas  verified  In  a  non- 
state-controUed-economy  country  deter- 
mined to  be  reasonably  comparable  In  eco- 
nomic development  to  the  state-controlled- 
economy  country  under  Investigation.  To 
the  values  thus  obtained,  there  shall  be 
Guided  an  amount  for  general  expenses  and 
profits,  as  required  by  section  306(a)  (2)  of 
the  Act  (19  VS.C.  165(a)  (2) ),  and  the  cost 
of  all  containers  and  coverings  and  other 
expenses,  as  required  by  section  206(a)  (3) 
of  the  Act  (19  VS.C.  165(a)(2)). 

'•19  CJJl.  5  153.7(b)(1)   (1979). 

"Id.  5  153.7(b)(2). 

"/d.  5  153.7(b)  (3. 

"/d.  :  153.7(c). 

•^  See  text  accompanying  note  108-20  in/ra. 

*•  See  note  50  supra. 

«43  Fed.  Reg.  35,262,  35,264  (1978).  See 
text  accompanying  note  52  supra. 

"  See  note  78  supra. 

"  "The  regulations  as  adopted  should  make 
It  clear  that  costs  of  production  In  a  non- 
state-controUed-economy  country  of  com- 
parable economic  development  will  be  used 
only  If  .  .  .  [pjrlce  information  is  unavail- 
able. .  .  ."  43  Fed.  Reg.  35562,  35364  (1978). 

«  19  C.P.R.  {  153.7(c)   (1979) . 

*  2979  House  MTN  Hearings,  supra  note  19, 
at  106,  109  (statement  of  Charles  Owen 
Verrtll,  Jr.).  Prior  to  the  September,  1978 
amendments,  §  153.7  read  as  follows: 

If  the  Information  available  indicates  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  merchandise  is  exported 
is  state-controlled  to  an  extent  that  sales  or 
offers  of  sales  of  such  or  slmll&r  merchandise 
in  that  country  or  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  do  not  permit  a  determi- 
nation of  fair  value  under  §S  153.2,  153.3,  or 
153.4.  the  Secretary  shall  determine  fair  value 
on  the  basis  of  the  normal  costs,  expenses, 
and  profits  as  refiected  by  either : 

(a)  The  prices,  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  205(a)  and  section  202  of  the 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  164(a),  161),  at  which  such 
or  similar  merchandise  of  a  non-state-con- 
troUed-economy  country  or  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  is  sold  either  (1) 
for  consumption  in  the  home  market  of  that 
country  or  countries,  or  (2)  to  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States;  or 

(b)  The  constructed  value  of  such  or  sim- 
ilar merchandise  In  a  non-state-controUed- 
economy  country  or  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  as  determined  under  section 
206  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  165) . 

The  prices  or  the  constructed  value  of  the 
United  States  produced  merchandise  gen- 
erally will  be  utilized  where  sales  or  offers 
for  sale  of  such  or  similar  merchandise  in 
any  other  non-state-controlled-economy 
country  do  not  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  ccnnparlson. 

19C.P.R.  §  153.7  (1978). 

"iNTiatFACB  Oni,  supra  note  5,  at  98  (re- 
marks of  Professor  Soltyslnski) . 

"  See  note  14  supra. 

"See  19  CJR.  §  153.5  (1973). 

•»  In  its  discussion  of  comments  submitted 
on  the  proposed  regulations.  Treasury  alleged 
that  in  selecting  third-country  surrogates  in 
the  past,  it  had  "attempted  to  select  a  co\in- 
try  that  is  most  like  the  exporting  country." 
43  Fed.  Reg.  35,262.  35.263  (1978) .  For  this  al- 
leged past  practice  the  Treasury  did  not  cite 
any  cases,  and  one  commenter  argued  persua- 
sively that  the  case  law  contradicated  the  ex- 
istence of  a  pre-1974  comparability  standard. 
Memorandum  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
on  Proposed  Amendments  Pertaining  to  Mer- 
chandise from  State-Controlled-Economy 
Countries  3-5  (May  22,  1978)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Westinghouse  Memorandum]   (copy 


on  file  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  Review). 

Even  assuming  that  the  Treasury  had  pur- 
sued an  unannounced  policy  of  selecting 
third  countries  on  the  basis  of  comparability, 
it  is  extremely  umlkely  that  Congress  was 
aware  of  such  an  obscure  practice  when  It  en- 
acted i  205(c)  in  1974.  Thus,  the  Treasury's 
revelation  of  its  alleged  past  practice  fails  to 
counter  the  argument  that  the  new  regula- 
tions were  precluded  by  the  mandate  of 
i  205(c).  No  past  practice  is  needed,  however, 
to  reconcile  the  new  regulations  with  the 
statute.  See  text  accompanying  notes  95-107 
in/ra. 

■*  Westinghouse  Memorandum,  supra  note 
93,  at  1-3;  Comments  of  Westinghouse  Eaec- 
tric  Corp.  on  Proposed  Amendments  Pertain- 
ing to  Merchandise  from  State-ControUed- 
Bconomy  Countries  9  (Feb.  15,  1978)  [here- 
inafter cited  as  Westinghouse  Comments  | 
(copy  on  file  with  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  Review):  Harley  Davidson  Com- 
ments, supra  note  67,  at  6-7. 

"  The  House  Report  read : 

A  new  subsection  (c)  to  §  205  is  also  added 
to  adopt  in  the  law  the  substance  of  the  ex- 
isting Treasury  Department  practice,  as  re- 
flected in  §  153.5(b)  of  the  Treasury's  anti- 
dumping regiUations  (19  C.FJl.  153.5(b)  )  .  .  . 
The  amendment  would  confirm  the  Treasury 
practice  under  which  the  Secretary  makes  the 
necessary  dumping  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  state-controlled-economy  countries 
based  on  prices  at  which  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise in  a  non-state-controlled-economy 
country  is  sold  either  for  consumption  in  its 
home  market  or  to  other  countries,  or  based 
on  the  constructive  value  of  such  or  similar 
merchandise  in  a  non-state-controlled-econ- 
omy country  is  sold  either  for  consumption 
in  its  home  market  or  to  other  countries,  or 
based  on  the  constructive  value  of  such  or 
similar  merchandise  in  a  non-state-con- 
trolled-economy coiuitry. 

1973  H.R.  Rep.,  supra  note  48,  at  72. 
The  Senate  Report  stated : 

The  second  amendment  to  section  205,  to 
be  added  as  a  new  subsection  (c),  also  un- 
changed from  the  House  bill,  would  adopt.  In 
substance,  existing  Treasury  regulations  con- 
cerning standards  for  comparison  to  be  em- 
ployed in  investigations  of  merchandise  im- 
ported from  State-controlled-economy  coun- 
tries .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  amendments  would 
confirm  the  existing  Treasury  practice  .  .  . 

1974  S.  Rep.,  supra  note  13,  at  174,  reprinted 
in  [1974]  U.S.  Code  Cono.  tc  Ad.  Nkws  7186, 
7311. 

"Anthony,  supra  note  4,  at  201-04.  See 
text  accompanying  notes  32-43  supra. 

<"  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Reports 
speak  of  adopting  the  existing  Treasury 
practice,  in  substance.  See  note  95  supra. 
These  reservations  can  be  read  as  intending 
to  leave  the  Treasury  free  to  modify  its  regu- 
lations within  the  basic  framework,  endorsed 
by  J  205(c),  of  using  third-country  tests  to 
determme  foreign  market  value. 

"A  useful  analogy  can  be  found  in  the 
doctrine  that  reenactment  of  a  statute  gives 
legislative  sanction  to  its  administrative  in- 
terpretation. See  generally  K.  Davis,  Admin- 
istrative Law  Treatise  $  5.07  (1958).  There, 
tcxj.  the  question  has  arisen  whether  such 
Implied  legislative  adoption  of  a  regulation 
prohibits  the  administrative  agency  from 
amending  it  without  express  authority  from 
Congress.  In  helvering  v.  Reynolds,  313  U.S. 
428  (1941) ,  the  Supreme  Court  answered  that 
question  in  the  negative,  noting  that  the 
prior  administrative  construction  of  the  re- 
enacted  statute  does  not  "become  so  em- 
bedded in  the  law  that  only  Congress  can 
effect  a  change.  ...  It  gives  way  before 
changes  in  the  prior  rule  or  practice  through 
exercise  by  the  administrative  agency  of  its 
continuing  rule-making  power."  Id.  432.  K. 
Davis,  supra,  at  §  5.10. 


Dean  Grlswold's  thinking  on  the  reenact- 
ment problem  also  supports  the  view  taken 
here.  Observing  that,  in  general,  the  effect 
to  be  given  to  reenactment  is  "essentially  one 
of  administration  rather  than  of  law,"  Qris- 
wold,  A  Summary  of  the  Regulations  Prob- 
lem, 54  Harv.  L.  Rev.  398.  423  (1941),  he  re- 
marked that  "there  must  be  freedom  in 
working  out  the  proper  construction  of  a 
statute  in  the  early  days  after  its  enact- 
ment." Id.  413.  Even  after  an  interpretive 
regulation  has  been  established,  it  may  be 
that  the  agency  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
amend  it  prospectively,  if  not  retroactively. 
Id.  416.  That  the  Treasury  was  involved  in 
Just  this  process  of  "fine-tuning"  its  regula- 
tions in  the  early  days  following  the  enact- 
ment of  i  205  (c)  is  apparent — the  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  issue  the  regulations  was 
prompted  by  Its  experience  in  administering 
§  205(c),  and  Treasury  announced  that  it 
recognized  the  need  to  assess  the  effect  of 
the  amendments  as  soon  as  possible.  43  Fed. 
Reg.  35,262.  35,263.  35,264-65  (1978).  To  the 
extent  that  the  pre- 1978  regulation  had  be- 
come established.  Treasury's  decision  to  ap- 
ply the  new  regulation  prospectively  also 
conformed  to  the  Oriswold  view.  See  note  75 
supra. 

"  1978  Antidumping  Act  Hearing,  supra 
note  20,  at  117,  122  (statement  of  Charles 
Owen  Verrill,  Jr.);  Westlnghovise  Comments, 
supra  note  94,  at  11. 

This  interpretation  of  §  205(c) ,  if  adopted, 
would  put  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
Its  international  obligations  as  defined  In  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  (MTN)  Just 
concluded.  Article  15  of  the  Agreement  on 
Interpretation  and  Application  of  Articles 
VI.  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Apr.  12.  1979) 
MTN  Agreements,  supra  note  1.  at  30-31. 
allows  the  United  States  to  calculate  the 
foreign  market  value  of  SCE  Imports  on  the 
basis  of  a  third-country  price  or  constructed 
value,  but  limits  the  use  of  domestic  United 
States  prices  by  stating:  "If  neither  prices 
nor  constructed  value  .  .  .  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  determination  of  dumping 
.  .  .  then  the  price  in  the  importing  signa- 
tory [the  United  States  price)  .  .  .  may  be 
used."  Id.  30.  Consistency  with  this  MTN 
Agreement  mandates  that  United  States 
prices  be  employed  as  the  determinants  of 
foreign  market  value  only  if  both  third- 
country  prices  and  constructed-value  prove 
Inadequate. 

What  effect  should  be  given  to  Article  16 
as  a  matter  of  domestic  United  States  law  Is 
a  question  that  admits  of  no  easy  answer.  On 
the  one  hand.  Congress  clearly  provided  that 
any  portion  of  the  MTN  Agreements  It  ap- 
proved that  conflicted  with  United  States 
statutes  would  not  take  effect  as  domestic 
law.  ;rhus  if  a  court  were  to  decide  that  Con- 
gress meant  the  Treasury  to  use  United 
States  manufacturers'  prices  before  resorting 
to  constructed  value,  §  205(c)  would  conflict 
with  Article  15  of  the  MTN  Agreement,  and 
the  latter  would  fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  Report  states 
that  Title  I  of  the  1979  Act  "encompasses 
those  changes  to  the  current  countervailing 
duty  and  antidumping  laws  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  implementation  of  the  in- 
ternational agreements  on  these  subjects," 
1979  H.R.  Rep.,  supra  note  1,  at  45.  It  also 
announces  the  Intent  of  Congress  "to  make 
U.S.  law  and  practice  consistent  with"  the 
Antidumping  Code  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  Id  59. 
Had  Congress  understood  §  205(c)  to  require 
use  of  United  States  prices  before  third- 
country  constructed  value,  a  priority  incon- 
sistent with  the  GATT  Code,  this  statement 
of  Intent  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  clarifi- 
cation of  5  205(c) .  That  none  was  forthcom- 
ing suggests  that  §  205(c)  in  1974,  and  as  re- 
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enacted  in  1979,  only  allows  use  of  United 
States  prices  when  third-country-price  and 
constructed  value  tests  are  inadequate. 

This  suggestion  is  not  refuted  by  the  dis- 
claimer in  the  House  Report,  supra^  at  76-77, 
denying  any  intent  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  new  Treasury  regulations.  See  note  23 
supra.  Although  those  regulations  added  the 
comparability  criterion,  they  preserved  the 
former  regulations  in  allowing  reference  to 
United  States  prices  only  when  price  and 
constructed  values  do  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  comparison.  See  text  of  pre- 
1978  regulation  at  note  89  supra.  The  House 
Report's  caveat  can  l>est  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  Innovative  aspects  of  the 
September,  1978,  regulations.  Had  Congress 
wished  to  reserve  Its  Judgment  on  the  pre- 
1978  regulation.  It  might  easily  have  done  so. 

To  summarize — although  the  question 
could  be  decided  either  way.  the  most  sen- 
sible Interpretation  of  Title  I  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  Is  tnat  Congress  In- 
tended to  adopt  Article  15's  amendment  of 
the  GATT  Antidumping  Code  and  thought 
i  205(c) ,  as  elaborated  by  Treasury's  pre-  and 
post-1978  regulations,  consistent  with  that 
Article.  This  Interpretation  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  United  States  domestic 
law  consistent  with  International  ooll- 
gatlons. 

"•'  1974  S.  Rep.,  supra  note  13,  at  174,  re- 
printed in  [1974]  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad. 
News  7186,  7311.  See  note  50  supra. 

""43  Fed.  Reg.  35,262,  36,263   (1978). 

"J/d. 

'""  19  U.S.C.  §  164(c)  (1976)  (repealed. 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979.  Pub.  L.  No, 
96-39,  Title  I,  §  106,  93  Stat.  144  (July  26, 
1979);  current  revision  at  id..  Title  I,  §  101. 
to  be  codified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  at  19  U.S.C.  §  1677b(c)). 

'"*  Westinghouse  Comments,  supra  note  94. 
at  14-15. 

'■'■Id.  Similarly  it  was  argued  that  §  205(c) 
was  intended  to  prohibit  use  of  GNP  figures 
from  SCE  countries  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sessing comparability  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Interface  One.  supra  note  5,  at  186 
(remarks  of  Richard  O.  Cunningham); 
Westinghouse  Comments,  supra  note  94,  at 
:2-13.  See  We^tlnghnnse  Memorandum, 
supra  note  93,  at  5-7.  Yet  no  evidence  that 
Congress  gave  any  considerartlon  to  the  reli- 
ability of  such  macroeconomic  data  was 
offered. 

""Miller  1.  Youaklm.  440  U.S.  126,  144-45 
n.25  (1979)  (quoting  Red  Lion  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  V.  FCC,  395  U.S.  367,  381  (1969)  (foot- 
note omitted) ).  Accord,  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Fed.  Reserve  Sys.  v.  First  Lincoln  wood 
Corp.,  439  U.S.  234,  251  (1978). 

'"•  As  a  matter  of  piollcy.  the  failure  of  the 
new  approach  to  constructed  value  to  include 
certain  hidden  costs  of  the  SCE  producer 
need  not  be  a  fatal  flaw.  Resource  allocation, 
even  in  an  SCE  country,  is  not  without  lim- 
its. Moreover,  market-economy-country  pro- 
ducers have  hidden  costs,  too,  resulting  from 
social  legislation  tax  loopholes,  government 
subsidies,  and  the  like.  Any  estimate  of  con- 
structed value  is  at  best  an  approximation, 
and  the  question  ought  not  to  be  whether 
the  new  method  of  calculation  Is  a  perfect 
one,  but  whether  It  permits  a  more  accurate 
and  fairer  picture  of  the  value  of  SCE  im- 
ports than  the  former  method  of  selecting 
a  third  country  virtually  at  random.  Inter- 
face One,  supra  note  5,  at  75.  85  (address  by 
Denuty  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Peter 
D.  Ehrenhaft).  See  text  accompanying  notes 
108-20  infra. 

>«  1979  House  MTN  Hearings,  supra  note  19. 
at  108,  108  (statement  of  Charles  Owen  Ver- 
rtll, Jr.) ;  id.  112-15  (paper  by  Professor  Stan- 
Islaw  Wasowskl.  prepared  for  Harley  David- 
son Co.). 

""  Interface  One.  supra  note  5,  at  209  (re- 
marks of  Professor  Franklyn  D.  Holzman); 


id.  231  (remarks  of  Richard  O.  Cunningham) . 

"°197«  Antidumping  Act  Hearing,  supra 
note  20,  at  117,  127  (statement  of  Charles 
Owen  Verrill,  Jr.);  Westinghouse  Comments, 
supra  note  94,  at  12. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  projects  have 
attempted  to  develop  methods  for  comparing 
the  GNPs  of  market-economy  and  SCE  coun- 
tries. The  most  ambitious  study,  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations  Statlstdcal  Office  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  World  Bank,  began  in  1968 
and  Is  now  nearing  completion.  See  A  System 
op  International  Comparisons  of  Gross 
Product  and  Purchasing  Power:  Phase  I 
(I.  Kravis,  ed.  1975);  International  Com- 
parisons OF  Real  Product  and  PxmcHASiNC 
Power:  Phase  II  (I.  Kravis  ed.  1978). 

'"  Interface  One,  supra  note  5,  at  209  (re- 
marks of  Professor  Paul  Marer);  id.  209-10 
(remarks  of  Professor  Franklyn  D.  Holz- 
man); see  Soltyslnski,  The  United  States 
Antidumping  and  Countervailing  Duty  Laws 
from  a  Socialist  Economy  Perspective  13-14 
(July  21,  1978)  (unpublished  paper  on  file 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
Review ) . 

"^  Interface  One,  supra  note  5,  at  175,  185 
(address  by  Deputy  Assistant  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Peter  D.  Ehrenhaft) . 

'"E.g.,  1979  House  MTN  Hearings,  supra 
note  19,  at  106.  107-08  (statement  of  Charles 
Owen  Verrill,  Jr.);  id.  114-15  (paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Stanislaw  Wasowskl,  prepared  for  Har- 
ley Davidson). 

>"  See  note  109  supra. 

"5  Interface  One,  supra  note  5.  at  209  (re- 
marks of  Professor  Franklyn  D.  Holzman). 

"'Id.  229  (remarks  if  Professor  Stanlslaw 
J.  Soltyslnski). 

"■19  C.F.R.  §  153.7(b)(1)    (1979). 

""  See  1979  House  MTN  Hearings,  supra 
note  19,  at  93,  100-01  (statement  of  Richard 
O.  Cunningham);  Interface  One,  supra  note 
5.  at  187-88  (remarks  of  Richard  O.  Cun- 
ningham) . 

"»  See  note  118  supra. 

'''Id. 

'-'  Interface  One,  su'pra  note  5.  at  95-96 
(remarks  of  Professor  Stanlslaw  J.  Soltysln- 
ski). 

'•■•-  See  AFL-CIO  v.  Kahn,  [1979)  5  Lab.  Rel. 
Rep.  (24  Wage  &  Hour  Cas.)  162,  170  (DC. 
Cir..  June  22,  1979)  (en  banc),  cert,  denied. 
99  S.  Ct.  3107  (1979) .  In  Kahn,  the  plaintiffs 
argued  that  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  Act  (COWPSA)  deprived  President 
Carter  of  authority  to  require  government 
contractors  to  comply  with  wage  and  price 
guidelines.  Chief  Judge  Wright,  writing  for 
the  court  en  banc,  found  support  for  the 
President's  procurement  program  in  Con- 
gress' renewal  of  COWPSA  in  1979  without 
significant  modification.  Although  he  noted 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  1979  ex- 
tension demonstrated  full  Congressional 
awareness  of  the  President's  pre  gram  and 
contained  express  assertions  of  an  intent  to 
withhold  Judgment  on  its  validity,  id.  1969- 
70,  Chief  Judge  Wright  reasoned  that,  be- 
cause "Congress  can  reverse  Incorrect  Ex- 
ecutive interpretations  of  Its  statutes  and 
has  used  that  power  In  the  past,  .  .  .  [ijn  this 
context,  a  court  could  only  In  the  most 
extreme  case  find  that  the  Executive  has 
violated  the  statute."  Id.  170  (footnote 
omitted). 

A  similar  approach  to  the  reenactment  of 
§  205(c)  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
would  preclude  a  Judicial  finding  that  the 
original  passage  of  §  205(c)  deprived  the 
Treasury  of  authority  to  Issue  its  1978  regu- 
lations. Here  the  argument  is  even  stronger 
than  in  Kahn,  where  Congress  merely  ex- 
tended the  COWPSA  for  an  additional  year 
without  meaningful  alterations,  because 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  made  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  antidumping  law.  but 
preserved  §  205(c)  intact.  Although,  as  in 
Kahn,  the  legislative  history  evinces  an  ex- 


press attempt  to  avoid  the  Issue  of  the  va- 
lidity ot  an  administrative  action,  see  note 
23  supra,  Kahn  teaches  that  these  reserva- 
tions should  not  be  taken  at  face  value. 
Rather,  after  Kahn,  attempts  by  Congress  to 
duck  resolution  of  a  controversy  by  passing 
the  buck  to  the  courts  should  be  viewed,  in 
all  but  the  most  extreme  cases,  as  impliedly 
approving  the  questioned  administrative 
practice.^ 


RULES    OP    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  I  submit 
for  printing  in  the  Record  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

The  rules  are  as  follows : 
Senate    Commiitee    on   Labor    and   Humait 
Resources 

(Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Chairman) 

RULES    op   procedure 

Rule  1. — Unless  the  Senate  is  meeting  at 
the  time,  or  It  is  otherwise  ordered,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  regularly  at  10:30  am.  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  In  room 
4232.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Btiilding.  The 
Chairman  may.  upon  proper  notice,  call  such 
additional  meetings  as  be  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Rule  2. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  Chairman  is 
not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  3. — Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  including  meetings  to  con- 
duct hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  25.7  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Rule  4.— (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b). 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee, actually  present,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business.  Any  quorum  of  the  Committee 
which  is  composed  of  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  shall  include 
at  least  one  member  of  the  Majority  and  one 
member  of  the  Minority. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 
committee, actually  present,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business;  provided,  no  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  ordered  reported  unless  such  ma- 
jority shall  include  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Minority  who  Is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. If,  at  any  subcommittee  meeting, 
a  measure  or  matter  cannot  be  ordered  re- 
ported because  of  the  absence  of  such  a  Mi- 
nority member,  the  measure  or  matter  shaU 
lay  over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Minority  Is  not  then  obtained,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, actually  present,  may  order  such  meas- 
ure or  matter  reported. 

(c)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  subconunittee  U  actually  present  at  the 
time  such  action  is  taken. 

Rule  5. — With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  one 
member  thereof  may  conduct  public  hear- 
ings other  than  taking  sworn  testimony. 

jjule  6._proxy  voting  shaU  be  allowed  on 
all  measures  and  matters  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  if  the  absent  mem- 
ber has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  While 
proxies  may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to  report 
a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Committee, 
such  a  motion  shall  also  require  the  concur- 
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rence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  who  are 
actually  present  at  the  time  such  action  Is 
taken. 

Rule  7. — There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept 
a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  record- 
ing adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings 
of  each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meeting 
or  conference  whether  or  not  such  meetings 
or  any  part  thereof  is  closed  pursuant  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  Rule  25.7  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  unless  a  majority  of  said  members 
vote  to  forgo  such  a  record.  Such  records 
shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  on  any 
question  on  which  a  "yea  and  nay"  vote  is 
demanded,  and  shall  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  any  Committee  member.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk's  designee, 
shall  have  the  responsibility  to  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  to  Implement  this  Rule. 

Bute  8. — The  Committee,  and  each  sub- 
committee, shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  133A  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  Issue  public  announcement  of 
any  hearing  It  Intends  to  hold  at  least  one 
week  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
hearing. 

Rule  9. — The  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all 
witnesses  heard  before  It  to  file  written 
statements  of  their  proposed  testimony  at 
least  24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minority  member 
determine  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  failure 
to  so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral  presentation 
to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments.  The 
presiding  ofBcer  at  any  hearing  is  authorized 
to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness  appearing 
before  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee. 
The  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall,  as 
far  as  practicable,  utilize  testimony  pre- 
viously taken  on  bills  and  measures  similar 
to  those  before  It  for  consideration. 

Rule  10. — Should  a  subcommittee  fall  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
meastire  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
subcommittee  and  reoort  that  fact  to  the  full 
Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  11. — No  subcommittee  may  schedule 
a  meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated  for 
a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Committee. 
No  more  than  one  subcommittee  executive 
meeting  may  be  held  at  the  oame  time. 

Rule  12. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man in  accordance  with  section  133(c)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  to 
the  Senate,  any  measure  or  recommendation 
approved  by  the  Committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken,  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

Rule  13. — Whenever  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  is  closed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or 
(d)  of  Rule  25.7  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee,  and  designated  assistants  to 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  such  closed  session,  except  by 
special  dispensation  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.— The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered  to 
adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled 
for  such  meeting. 

Rule  i  5.— Whenever  a  bUl  or  Joint  reso- 
lution repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration 
the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print 
of  the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof 
to    be    amended   or    replaced    showing    by 


stricken-through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to 
be  omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  added. 

Rule  16. — An  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filing  or  publication.  In  the  event  there 
are  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  an  appropriate  opportunity  shall  be 
given  the  Majority  to  examine  the  proposed 
text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 

Rule  17. — (a)  The  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  Issue  subpoenas,  or  hold 
hearings  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  only  if  such  in- 
vestigative activity  has  been  authorized  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hear- 
ing to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  sub- 
poenaed witnesses,  three  members  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum:  provided,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  a 
single  member  may  hear  subpoenaed  wit- 
nesses or  take  sworn  testimony. 

(c)  The  Committee  may,  by  a  majority 
vote,  delegate  the  authority  to  Issnue  sub- 
poenas to  the  Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee 
or  a  subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  desig- 
nated by  such  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
and  any  other  member  so  requesting,  shall 
be  notified  regarding  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  It  will  be  Issued  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  Information  sought  and  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  authorized  investigative 
activity,  except  where  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee.  In  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  deter- 
mines that  such  notice  would  unduly  Im- 
pede the  investigation.  All  Information  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  such  Investigative  ac- 
tivity shall  be  made  available  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee requesting  same,  or  to  any  assistant  to 
a  member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
such  member  in  writing,  but  the  use  of  any 
such  information  Is  subject  to  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Such 
information,  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  rele- 
vant to  the  investigation  shall,  if  requested 
by  a  member,  be  summarized  in  writing  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Upon  the  request  of 
any  member,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shall  call  an  execu- 
tive session  to  discuss  such  Investigative  ac- 
tivity or  the  Issuance  of  any  subpoena  In 
connection  therewith. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at 
a  hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted, 
while  the  witness  Is  testifying,  to  advise  him 
of  his  le-'al  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  In  an  execu- 
tive hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  an  executive  hearing,  shall  be  made 
public,  either  in  whole  or  In  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

Rule  18. — Presidential  nominees  shall  sub- 
mit a  statement  of  their  background  and 
financial  interests,  including  the  financial 
interests  of  their  spouse  and  children  living 
in  their  household,  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee  which  shall  be  sworn  to  as 
to  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  Com- 
mittee form  shall  be  in  two  parts — 

(I)  Information  relating  to  employment, 
education,  and  background  on  the  nominee 
relating  to  the  position  to  which  the  Indi- 
vidual is  nominated,  and  which  is  to  be  made 
public:  and 

(II)  information  relating  to  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  Committee  determines 


that  such  information  bears  directly  on  the 
nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the  position 
to  which  the  Individual  is  nominated. 

Information  relating  to  background  and 
financial  interests  (Part  I  and  II)  shall  not 
be  required  of  (a)  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Corps:  and  (b)  nominees  for  less 
than  full-time  appointments  to  councils, 
commissions  or  boards  when  the  Conunlttee 
determines  that  some  or  all  of  the  informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  to  the  nature  of  the 
position.  Information  relating  to  other  back- 
ground and  financial  interests  (Part  II)  shall 
not  be  required  of  any  nominee  when  the 
Committee  determines  that  It  Is  not  relevant 
to  the  nature  of  the  position. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding hearings  or  meetings  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recommend  confirmation,  shall  not 
be  initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after  the 
nominee  submits  the  form  required  by  this 
rule  unless  the  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

Rule  19. — Subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  may  be  changed,  modified, 
amended  or  suspended  at  any  time:  pro- 
vided, not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  entire 
membership  so  determine  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing with  due  notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifi- 
cally called  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  20. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

[Excerpts  from  the  Standing  Rules 

of  the  Senate] 

Rule  XXV 

STANDING  COMMrrrCES 

1.  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement 
of  each  Congress,  with  leave  to  reoort  by 
bill  or  otherwise  on  matters  within  their 
respective    Jurisdictions: 

•  •  •  •  * 

(m)  (1)»  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Measures  relating  to  education,  labor, 
health,  and  public  welfare. 

2.  Aging. 

3.  Agricultural  colleges. 

4.  Arts  and  humanities. 

5.  Biomedical  research  and  development. 

6.  Child  labor. 

7.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

8.  Domestic  activities  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

9.  Equal  employment  opportunity. 

10.  Gallaudet  College,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, and  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

11.  Handicapped  Individuals. 

12.  Labor  standards   and  labor  statistics. 

13.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

14.  Occupational  safety  and  health.  In- 
cluding the  welfare  of  miners. 

15.  Private  pension  plans. 

16.  Public  health. 

17.  Railway  labor  and  retirement. 

18.  Regulation  of  foreign  laborers. 

19.  Student  loans. 

20.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

(2)   Such  committee  shall  also  study  and 
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'  Name  changed  from  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources,  and  subparagraph  (1) 
redesignated  as  subparagraph  (m>  by  S. 
Res.  30.  96-1,  Mar.  7,  1979. 
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review,  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  matters 
relating  to  health,  education  and  training, 
and  public  welfare,  and  report  thereon 
from  time  to  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

7.  (a)  When  the  Senate  Is  In  session,  no 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  may  meet,  without  special  leave, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  two  hours 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  commenced 
and  In  no  case  after  two  o'clock  postmeridian 
unless  consent  therefor  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  (or  In  the  event  of  the  absence  of 
either  of  such  Leaders,  from  his  designee). 
The  prohibition  contained  In  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  or  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  The  Majority  Leader  or  his  designee 
shall  announce  to  the  Senate  whenever  con- 
sent has  been  given  under  this  subparagraph 
and  shall  state  the  time  and  place  of  such 
meeting.  The  right  to  make  such  anonunce- 
ment  of  consent  shall  have  the  same  priority 
as  the  filing  of  a  cloture  motion. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof.  Including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meet- 
ings by  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof  on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of 
no  more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may 
be  closed  to  the  public  on  a  motion  made 
and  seconded  to  go  into  closed  session  to 
discuss  only  whether*  the  matters  enumer- 
ated In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  would 
require  the  meeting  to  be  closed  followed 
Immediately  by  a  record  vote  In  open  session 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  when  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or 
meetings — 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  pub- 
lic contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  Individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  Inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  In- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In 
the  Interests  of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(5)  win  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  If — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees:  or 

(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application,  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

(c)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  or  subcommittee  Is  open 
to  the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such 
rules  as  the  conunlttee  or  subcommittee  may 
adopt. 

(d)  Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a 
committee  meeting  that  Is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  any  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 


approval Is  Indulged  In  by  any  person  In  at- 
tendance at  any  such  meeting.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  Initiative  and  without  any  point  of  or- 
der being  made  by  a  Senator.  When  the 
Chair  finds  It  necessary  to  maintain  order, 
he  shall  have  the  power  to  clear  the  room, 
and  the  committee  may  act  In  closed  ses- 
sion for  so  long  as  there  Is  doubt  of  the 
assurance  of  order. 

(e)  Each  committee  shall  prepare  and 
keep  a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fully  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  meeting  or  conference 
whether  or  not  such  meeting  or  any  part 
thereof  is  closed  under  this  paragraph,  un- 
less a  majority  of  said  members  vote  to  forgo 
such  a  record. 

gun>elines  of  the  senate  committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resoukces  With  Re- 
spect TO  Hearings.  Markup  Sessions,  and 
Related  Matters 

hearings 
Section  133A(o)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  reoulres  each  Committee  ol 
the  Senate  to  publicly  announce  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at 
least  one  week  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  such  hearing. 

The  spirit  of  this  requirement  is  to  assure 
adequate  notice  to  the  public  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  time  and 
subject  matter  of  proposed  hearings.  In  the 
spirit  of  Section  l33A(a)  and  In  order  to 
assure  that  members  of  the  Committee  are 
themselves  fully  informed  and  Involved  In 
the  development  of  hearings: 

1.  Public  notice  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  each  Committee  or  sub- 
committee hearing  should  be  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  seven  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  hearing. 

2.  Seven  days  prior  to  public  notice  of  each 
Committee  or  subcommittee  hearing,  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  should  provide 
written  notice  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  time,  place,  and  specific  sub- 
ject matter  of  such  hearing,  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  those  witnesses  who  have  been  or 
are  proposed  to  be  Invited  to  appear. 

3.  The  Committee  and  Its  subcommittees 
should,  to  the  maximum  feasibly  extent,  en- 
force the  provisions  of  Rule  9  of  the  Com- 
mittee rules  as  it  relates  to  the  submission 
of  written  statements  of  witnesses  twenty- 
four  hours  In  advance  of  a  hearing.  When 
statements  are  received  In  advance  of  a 
hearing,  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  (as 
appropriate)  should  distribute  copies  of  such 
statements  to  each  of  its  members. 

EXECUTIVE   SESSIONS    FOR   THE   PURPOSE    OF 
MARKING   UP   BILLS 

In  order  to  expedite  the  process  of  mark- 
ing up  bills  and  to  assist  each  member  of 
the  Committee  so  that  there  may  be  full  and 
fair  consideration  of  each  blU  which  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  Is  marking  up 
the  following  procedures  should  be  followed . 

1.  Seven  days  prior  to  the  proposed  date 
for  an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  up  bills  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee (as  appropriate)  should  provide 
written  notice  to  each  of  Its  members  as  to 
the  time,  place,  and  specific  subject  matter 
of  such  session.  Including  an  agenda  listing 
each  bill  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
and  including: 

(a)  two  copies  of  each  bill.  Joint  resolu- 
tion, or  other  legislative  matter  (or  Commit- 
tee Print  thereof)  to  be  considered  at  such 
executive  session;  and 

(b)  two  copies  of  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  each  bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  other 
legislative  matter  to  be  considered  at  such 
executive  session. 

2.  Three  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  date 
for  an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  up  bills,  the  Committee  or  subcom- 


mittee (as  appropriate)  should  deliver  to 
each  of  Its  members  two  copies  of  a  cordon 
print  or  an  equivalent  explanation  of 
changes  of  existing  law  proposed  to  be  made 
by  each  bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  other  legis- 
lative matter  to  be  considered  at  such  execu- 
tive session. 

3.  Insofar  as  practical,  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled date  for  an  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  bills,  each  membM'  of 
the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  (as  appro- 
priate) should  provide  to  all  other  such 
members  two  written  copies  of  any  amend- 
ment or  a  description  of  any  amendment 
which  that  member  proposes  to  offer  to  each 
bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  other  legislative 
matter  to  be  considered  at  such  executive 
session. 

4.  Insofar  as  practloal,  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled date  for  an  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  bills,  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  (as  a{>proprlate)  should 
provide  each  member  wlUi  a  copy  of  the 
printed  record  or  a  summary  of  any  hearing 
conducted  by  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee with  respect  to  each  bill.  Joint  res- 
olution, or  other  legislative  matter  to  be 
considered  at  such  executive  session. 

COMMITTEE    REPORTS,    PUBLICATIONS,    AMD 
RELATED   DOCUMENTS 

Rule  16  of  the  Committee  Rules  requires 
that  the  Minority  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  proposed  text  of  Cooimlttee 
reports  prior  to  their  filing  and  that  the 
Majority  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  proposed  text  of  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  or  Individual  views 
prior  to  their  filing.  The  views  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  should  be  taken  fully 
and  fairly  Into  account  with  respect  to  all 
official  documents  filed  or  published  by  the 
Committee.  Thus,  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Rule  16,  the  proposed  text  of  each  Oom- 
mlttee  report,  hearing  record,  and  other  re- 
lated Committee  document  or  publication 
should  be  provided  to  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  appropriate  subcommittee  at 
least  forty-eight  hotirs  prior  to  Its  filing  or 
publlcatlon.9 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  3398. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  3398)  to  amend  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  relating 
to  increases  in  the  target  prices  for  the 
1979  crop  of  wheat,  com,  and  other  com- 
modities under  certain  circumstances, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendmMits 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  S«iate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding   Officer   appointed   Mr.   Tal- 

MADGE,  Mr.  MCGOVERN,  Mr.  HUDDLESTON. 

Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Melchkr,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  BoscHwrrz  as  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  599  and  Calendar 
Order  No.  600. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANGELINA  C.  BECKMANN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  348)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Angelina  C.  Beckmann,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reiolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
AngeUna  C.  Beclcmann,  widow  of  Bernard  J. 
Beckmann,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight 
and  one-half  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


CAROLYN  AND  ABRAHAM  G. 
WATSON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  349)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Carolyn  Watson  and  Abra- 
ham G.  Watson,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Carolyn  Watson,  mother  of  W.  David  Watson, 
and  to  Abraham  O.  Watson,  father  of  W. 
David  Watson,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal 
to  two  and  one-half  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  are 
none.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar beginning  with  page  2  and  run- 
ning through  page  9. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 

The    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 


read  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  on  page  2. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the 
vote  by  which  the  nominations  were  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<A11  nominations  confirmed  are  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings today.) 


In  the  Ant  Force 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  under  the  order 
previously  entered  by  the  Senate  the 
business  on  tomorrow  will  be  S.  1468, 
Calendar  Order  No.  445,  the  airport  and 
airway  system  development  legisla- 
tion, on  which  some  action  has  already 
been  taken  under  the  time  agreement. 
The  only  amendments  to  be  in  order 
will  be  by  Messrs.  Cannon  and  Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  expect  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  tlie  Senate  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
8:19  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  February  5,  1980,  at  11  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  4.  1980: 


Oen.  James  A.  Hill,  VS.  Air  Force,  (age 
56) ,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  general 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8962. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  8006,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Couth  Mathls.  466-22- 
0558  FR,  V3.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Philip  Charles  Gast,  498-34- 
9821FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Richard  Nelson,  311- 
20-5281FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Stuart  P.  French,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  E.  Humpert,  562-24- 
8704FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Kovarlck,  186-18- 
0190FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  T.  Schweitzer,  577-32- 
6314FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Thomas.  290-22- 
3463FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  W.  Basnett,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  L.  Colwell.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Arthur  W.  Green,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Donald  J.  Ucker,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Patrick  J.  Marckesano,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Gerald  E.  Marsh,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Louis  C.  Rless,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col  Thomas  F.  Talbot.  417-3e-6337PV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  D.  Thurmond.  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  L.  Tucker,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  C.  Wahlelthner,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  A.  Wheasler.  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment In  the  .U.S.  Air  Force  to  the 
grades  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  839,  title  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  T.  Handerson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  O  Aldrldge.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  T  Boddle.  Jr.  213-30-O932FR 
Regular  Air  Force. 
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Col.  Thomas  C.  Brandt,  204-26-9 199FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  J.  Beckner,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  America  P.  Bruno,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Duane  H.  Cassldy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  M.  Constantlne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  F.  Culver,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  197-26- 
1874FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lewis  G.  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force 

Col.  James  C.  Dever,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  L.  Doyle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  H.  Dunwoody,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Archer  L.  Durham,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Duane  H,  Erickson,  483 — 48-3584FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  N.  Giddings,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel,  Regular  Air  F<»ce),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  E>onald  W.  Goodman,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  A.  Gorton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  M.  Hall,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Hamm,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Elbert  E.  Harbour,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wlnfleld  S.  Harpe  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Harley  A.  Hughes,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  P.  Hyde.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Ingram,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.8. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Avon  C  James.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Buford  D.  Lary,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  J.  Lenskl,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Leland  K.  Lukens,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Sheldon  J.  Lustlg,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  P.  McCarthy,  288-28-9G66FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Monte  B.  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Joseph  D.  Mirth,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  L.  Monahan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joe  P.  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  David  L.  Nichols,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  William  E.  Overacker,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Maurice  C.  Padden,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gerald  W.  Parker,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Walter  H.  Poore,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Allen  K.  Rachel.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Bernard  P.  Randolph,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Bealer  T.  Rogers,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical. 


Col.  Thomas  W.  Sawyer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  A.  Shaud,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  D.  Springer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  C.  C.  Teagarden,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Larry  N.  Tlbbetts,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Marion  F.  Tldwell,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jerry  W.  'Hetge,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  William  T.  Tolbert,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR'. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  T.  Twlntlng,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Regis  A.  F.  Urschler,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  WUma  L.  Vaught,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Paul  D.  Wagoner,  312-32-1 104FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  693(a), 
3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Dounley  Barrett,  104- 
22-6876. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bill  Charles  Branson,  499-24- 
6060. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Earl  Crosser,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Berwyn  Fragner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Edward  Geeks,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Willard  Eugene  Hanshew,  316- 
12-4666. 

Brig.  Gen.  Evan  LeRoy  Hultman,  483-16- 
0951. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  WUford  Morris,  520- 
26-3666. 

Brig.  Gen.  Zack  Church  Saufley,  400-32- 
0600. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  LeRoy  Shlrkey,  514-09- 
2519. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stanford  Joyner  Skinner,  423- 
40-8607. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gorman  Curtis  Smith,  444-22- 
6081. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Doyle  Tldwell,  Jr.,  412- 
24-7326. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  Earl  Harrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Theodore  Walter  Paulson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Louis  Lynn  Stuart,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Clifton  Clay  Capp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Robert  Osle  Bugg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Curtis  Duane  Norenberg.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Lewis  Julian  Reynolds.  Jr.,  446-18- 
4877. 

Col.  Warren  Alexander  Edward  Magruder, 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Roy  Copper  Gray,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Jerold  Franklin  Pittman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  Patrick  Noonan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Daniel  Clare  Helix.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  Langton  Carroll,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Phillip  Joseph  Zeller,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Norbert  Joseph  Rappl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Thomas  Frances  Geagan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Harold  Joe  Wages,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  Eldon  Lelthlser.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Douglas  John  Ewlng,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Raymond  Marvin  Jacobson,  264-36- 
1864. 

Col.  James  Earl  Wagner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  Army  National  Guard  ol  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  Frederick  Fretterd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Harold  Allan  Fryslle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Col.  James  Hubert  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  Randolph  Held.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Jasper  Brabham  Vam,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 
To  be  m,ajoT  general 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Joseph  Betor,  141-18- 
2992. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  James  Cordner.  Jr.,  046-22- 
6801. 

Col.  Lyle  Carl  Doerr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Joseph  Wesley  Griffin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Lowell  Wesley  Ives,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Karl  Channlng  Verbeck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  David  WUbert  Wayt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Forrest  S.  Petersen,  U.S.  Navy, 
(age  57)  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  6233. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5232,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Un- 
porUnce  and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Am  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Howard 
J.  Alexander,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  George 
W.  Young,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  December  20. 
1979. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert  C. 
Bonham.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Leonard  F.  Nolan.  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  December  20,  1979. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Rallln  J. 
Aars.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Fred  L.  Witz- 
gall.  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  22,  1980. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Nell  G. 
Barbour,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Beverly  R. 
Dyches.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1980. 

In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  E. 
Aaker,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  C.  Clair 
Wylle,  to  be  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  December  20, 
1979. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  W.  Aldls, 
to  be  commander,  and  ending  Kathleen  A. 
Hammel,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  J. 
Abbott,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Catherine  S.  Wright,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  22,  1980. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  John 
H.  Adams,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Jerry  T.  Toung,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  January  22,  1980. 
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A  COMPARISON  OP  WORDS  AND 
DEEDS 


HON.  RICHARD  BRUCE  CHENEY 

OP  WTOMIIf  G 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  Mr.  Michel, 
delivered  an  excellent  speech  recently 
in  his  home  State  of  Illinois  in  which 
he  compared  the  President's  words  to 
his  deeds  regarding  both  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Mi- 
chel's remarks,  which  follow: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Bob  Michel 

In  Washington,  those  moments  following 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Address 
to  the  Congress  are  as  much  a  ritual  as  the 
speech  itself.  It  is  during  that  period  that 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  make  the 
race  to  the  television  galleries  above  the 
House  floor  and  line  up  to  express  their 
views  on  the  speech. 

The  challenge  of  the  members  is  to  come 
up  with  the  catchiest,  most  descriptive,  cap- 
;ulized  critique  of  the  Presidents  address. 
He  who  expresses  himself  best  shares  those 
precious  network  news  seconds  with  the 
President  himself. 

This  year's  State  of  the  Union  ritual  was 
no  exception.  It  was  played  out  like  a 
Broadway  performance  right  up  to  the  in- 
stant analyses. 

This  year,  however,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  atmosphere.  Those 
who  are  always  the  quickest  with  the  quot- 
able quotations  and  biting  commentaries 
seemed  to  be  stumbling  aU  over  themselves 
reacting  to  President  Carter's  discussions  of 
Iran,  Afghanistan,  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions and  the  rest.  I,  too,. had  an  extremely 
difficult  time  assessing  his  statements  on 
draft  registration  and  the  threat  of  military 
force  against  further  Soviet  aggression. 
When  I  got  home  and  heard  the  newsmen 
hail  the  President's  remarks  as  a  "complete 
about  face,"  a  "tough  message,"  and  a  "bold 
demonstration  of  American  resolve,"  I  sud- 
denly realized  why  I  had  failed  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  post-State  of  the  Union  press 
competition. 

There  really  wasn't  much  in  President 
Carter's  speech  to  criticize.  As  are  most  of 
the  President's  major  addresses,  it  was  a 
good  speech,  well-delivered,  with  something 
for  everyone.  It  was  tailored  to  the  mood  of 
the  country.  The  President  said  what  every- 
one wanted  to  hear  and  said  it  the  way  they 
wanted  to  hear  it,  firmly. 

But  the  speech  was  still  very  troublesome. 
I  could  not  find  the  words  to  compliment  it 
any  more  than  I  could  find  reason  to  criti- 
cize it.  I  realized  that  while  the  speech  was 
well  done,  it  was  also  thoroughly  and  utter- 
ly irrelevent  to  the  times  and  the  situation. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  has  Joined  the 
ranks  of  a  very  select  group  of  American 
Presidents  whose  enunciations  of  American 
policy  came  to  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

In  the  case  of  this  Administration,  the 
speech  as  a  tool  of  political  leadership  is 
worthless.  It  has  no  substance,  because  for 
the  past  three  years,  the  president  has  dem- 
onstrated that  his  speeches  have  no  follow- 


through,  no  basis  in  reality,  no  force  of  law 
or  action. 

It  was  said  of  Winston  Churchill  that 
during  World  War  II,  he  enlisted  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Presi- 
dent Carter  uses  the  language  as  an  end  in 
itself.  His  words  are  just  that:  words  .  .  . 
they  have  no  visible  connection  with  his 
action  or  with  events  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  perceives  them. 

The  SUte  of  the  Union  Address  did  not 
reflect  the  state  of  world  affairs,  nor  did  it 
reveal  how  the  United  States  would  actually 
react  to  world  affairs. 

For  example,  to  the  Russians  it  must 
mean  little  that  our  President  said  he  will 
stand  up  to  them  in  the  event  of  further  ag- 
gression. 

As  I  assess  the  Russian  hierarchy,  they 
are  not  impressed  by  the  threat,  but  the 
probability  that  the  threat  will  be  carried 
out.  President  Carter  has  never  stood  up  to 
the  Russians,  whether  they  be  In  Cuba,  In 
Ethiopia,  Angola,  or  in  Afghanistan— not 
anywhere.  The  Russians  know  him  and  they 
know  his  record. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  matter  of  our  will 
to  react  versus  our  ability  to  react.  The 
state  of  our  conventional  forces  is  of  critical 
importance  in  this  war  of  nerves  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Regardless  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent says  in  his  speeches,  the  Soviets  know 
for  a  fact  that  our  reserves  are  down,  that 
our  army  is  poorly  equipped,  that  our  Navy 
is  barely  seaworthy,  and  that  through  three 
years  of  capitulation  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions, the  U.S.  has  steadily  disarmed  itself, 
both  strategically  and  conventionally. 

Futhermore.  the  Soviets  don't  have  to  be 
told  that  "an  attempt  by  an  outside  force  to 
gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will 
be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,"  and  that  military 
force  will  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  repel  it. 
Nor  do  the  American  people  have  to  be  told 
that. 

We  do  need  to  know,  and  the  Soviets  need 
to  know,  however,  what  is  meant  by  an  "at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf". 
Is  it  overt  military  aggression  against  Iran? 
How  about  the  slow  subversive,  non-military 
destruction  of  a  Persian  Gulf  government? 
What  will  the  United  States  respond  mili- 
tarily to,  how  soon  and  with  what,  where?  If 
we  are  serious  about  the  Southwest  Asian 
crisis,  then  we  have  to  talk  seriously  about 
those  Questions,  and  forget  the  somber,  rit- 
ualistic political  rhetoric.  We  have  to  come 
back  to  the  real  world  and  face  the  reasons 
why  the  Soviets  are  occupying  Afghanistan 
today. 

We  have  had  three  years  of  earnest,  sin- 
cere, well-written  speeches  enuniciating 
American  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  As 
well-intentioned  as  they  might  be.  the 
people  at  the  top  in  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion have  been  unable  to  turn  policy  Into 
practice.  It  has  gotten  so  bad  that  the  enun- 
ciation of  Carter  policy  is  no  longer  rele- 
vant, to  the  American  people,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  most  importantly,  to  our  allies 
and  adversaries  abroad.  Now  the  time  of 
crisis  has  arrived,  and  our  gestures  are 
empty,  our  words  meaningless  and  our 
warnings  without  weight. 

This  cavernous  gap  between  what  the 
President  says,  and  what  he  does,  is  not  con- 
fined to  foreign  policy.  The  published,  but 
not  delivered.  State  of  the  Union  and  the 
televised  version  of  the  address  contained 


some  astounding  statements  and  entirely 
indefensible  claims. 

He  said  that  he  has  "developed  a  very  co- 
operative and  productive  record  with  Con- 
gress". Such  a  statement  is  ludicrous.  Most 
of  his  legislative  intiatives,  including  some 
25  he  mentioned  in  his  advance  statement, 
have  yet  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

He  said,  "major  parts  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  program  have  been  enacted  ..."  In 
three  years  of  inaction  and  confusion,  we 
have  but  one  expensive.  Inefficient  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  list  among  Mr.  Carter's 
credits. 

-  He  said.  "We  will  continue  the  steady  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  worked  to  date." 
What  are  these  steady  economic  policies 
which  have  worked  to  date? 

He  said.  "The  deficit  for  the  FY  1981 
budget  will  be  less  than  half  of  the  FY  1980 
budget  deficit  and  will  represent  a  75  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  deficit  I  inherited." 
This  was  an  insult  to  our  Intelligence.  Presi- 
dent Carter  failed  by  some  $20-$30  billion  to 
meet  his  goal  of  balancing  the  budget  by 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  the  reductions  he  did 
achieve  were  the  result  of  $61  billion  in 
higher  taxes. 

He  said,  "The  decline  in  defense  spending 
has  been  reversed."  An  Interesting  state- 
ment, given  the  fact  that  reduced  defense 
spending  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Carter 
presidential  campaign  three  years  ago,  and 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  Democratic 
Congress  since  he  took  office.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting that  President  Carter,  while  a 
reborn  defense  spender,  has  not  learned  the 
importance  of  getting  your  money's  worth. 
He  is  spending  our  defense  dollars  on  refur- 
bishing outdated  aircraft,  building  restrict- 
ed-range cruise  missiles,  building  slow  con- 
ventional aircraft  carriers,  and  deploying  an 
MX  missile  system  the  wrong  way. 

Finally,  he  said  inflation  isn't  his  fault  be- 
cause the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  infla- 
tion rate  increase  last  year  was  from  sky- 
rocketing OPEC  oU  prices.  He  didt  tell  the 
American  people  those  oil  prices  contribut- 
ed no  more  than  3  points  to  the  12.7  rate  of 
inflation.  He  didn't  mention  that  of  13  in- 
dustrialized nations  which  are  more  depend- 
ent on  OPEC  than  we  are.  only  two  of  them 
have  higher  inflation  rates. 

Japan  relies  on  OPEC  for  99.8  percent  of 
its  oil  and  has  a  4.2  percent  inflation  rate. 

West  Germany  relies  on  OPEC  tor  96.8 
percent  of  its  oil  and  has  a  5.7  percent  infla- 
tion rate. 

Belgium  relies  on  OPEC  for  100  percent  of 
its  oil  and  has  a  5.1  percent  inflation  rate. 

We  get  46.8  percent  of  our  oil  from  OPEC 
and  our  inflation  rate  as  I  said  is  13  percent. 

The  same  sad  commentary  can  be  made 
about  what  President  Carter  has  said  and  is 
saying  about  other  major  issues,  such  as  na- 
tional health,  welfare  reform  and  education. 
The  words  have  lost  their  believability  be- 
cause the  President  has  lost  his  credibility. 

The  State  of  the  Union  speech  reflected 
the  state  of  Jimmy  Carter's  hopes,  dreams 
and  political  illusions  much  more  than  the 
real  "State  of  the  Union". 

Since  most  of  the  President's  speech  and 
the  public's  attention  has  focused  on  inter- 
national events  I'd  like  to  take  a  few  more 
minutes  to  recount  some  recent  history  so 
that  those  who  have  already  for-gotten  will 
have  a  better  perspective  of  just  why  we  are 
where  we  are! 
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This  "bullet"   tymbol   identifies  statemena   or   insertions   which   are   not   spoken   by   the   Member  on   the   floor. 


After  arriving  late  last  night  I  read  those 
accounts  the  Journal  Star  carried  of  a 
random  sampling  of  local  peoples'  com- 
ments on  the  President's  speech,  and  they 
prompt  me  to  go  into  a  little  more  detail. 

In  words  that  are  fast  becoming  a  legend 
in  their  own  time.  President  Jimmy  Carter 
said  a  month  ago  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  "made  a  more  dramatic  change 
in  my  own  opinion  of  what  the  Soviet's  ulti- 
mate goals  are  than  anjrthlng  they've  done 
in  the  previous  time  I've  been  In  office." 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  President's  sincer- 
ity when  he  said  the  Afghanistan  invasion 
"dramatically"  altered  his  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  intentions.  The  record  of  the 
past  three  years  shows  that  President 
Carter  was  convinced,  against  the  evidence, 
that  his  intelligence,  good  will  and  powers 
of  persuasion  were  working  wonders  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  early  In  his  administration  as  Tuesday, 
June  14,  1977,  he  sUted:  "I  think  that  in 
general  we're  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion .  .  .  we've  not  singled  out  the  Soviet 
Union  for  criticism  (concerning  human  - 
rights) .  .  ." 

Those  words  remind  me  of  that  maxim  we 
all  learned  In  our  childhood:  great  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow.  The  seeds  of  the 
current  international  crisis  can  be  traced  in 
part  to  the  President's  attitude,  early  in  his 
administration,  that  he  was  moving  in  the 
"right  direction"  with  the  Soviets. 

What  did  the  President  mean  by  those 
words?  Did  he  really  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  goal  which  the  Soviet  rulers  with 
their  Marxist  doctrines  and  the  Western  na- 
tions with  their  principles  could  pursue  in 
harmony?  It  appears  that  this  is  precisely 
what  he  believed  and  this  misconception 
has  cost  us  dearly.. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  goal  of 
world  peace  is  a  "direction"  both  powers  can 
follow  without  sacrifice  of  their  respective 
principles.  But  what  does  each  side  mean  by 
"peace"? 

In  the  West,  peace  means  an  atmosphere 
in  which  each  nation  is  free  to  pursue  its 
own  destiny  without  violating  other  nations' 
government.  The  doctrines  of  the  militant 
Marxist  states,  "peace"  as  such  is  impossible 
if  there  are  capitalist  exploiters  anywhere. 
"Peace"  to  the  Soviet  Union  can  only  mean 
Marxist-Leninist  dogma  in  power  all  over 
the  world. 

To  say.  then,  that  the  two  super-powers 
have  at  least  the  pursuit  of  "peace"  in 
common  is  to  miss  the  essential  difference 
between  the  two:  The  Soviet  Union  is  in- 
spired by  a  doctrine  at  the  hetu-t  of  which  is 
a  vision  of  continual  struggle  with  what  it 
sees  as  "capitalist  exploiters".  We  have  been 
told  in  recent  years  that  such  doctrine  is  no 
longer  important  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
we  have  what  President  Carter  calls  ""an  in- 
ordinate fear  of  Communism". 

I  believe  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years 
and  particularly  recent  events  in  Afghani- 
stan have  put  that  idea  to  rest.  There  is 
much  to  be  feared  about  the  Soviets. 

One  other  point:  In  that  same  1977  news 
conference  the  President  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  his  treatment  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
regard  to  human  rights  violations.  He 
almost  seemed  to  be  saying  that  since  he 
had  not  "singled  them  out"  for  criticism,  he 
should  be  praised  for  "restraint".  But  sinCe 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  single  greatest  viola- 
tor of  human  rights  on  the  faq^  of  the 
earth,  it  is  imperative  to  single  them  out. 
Their  system  is  simply  not  only  quantita- 
tively different  in  regard  to  human  rights 
violations— it  is  qualitatively  different. 

Anyone  who  treats  Chile  and  the  Soviet 
Union  equally  when  it  comes  to  condemna- 
tion of  human  rights  violations  Is  living  in  a 
fantasy  world.  But  this  is  exactly  what  the 
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President  was  telling  the  world  he  was  doing 
and  would  continue  to  do. 

In  the  same  nevrs  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent said  this  about  then-U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  Andrew  Young: 

"...  in  general  I  think  that  Andy  Young 
has  been  a  superb  representative  of  our 
country  . . ." 

The  name  of  Andrew  Young  may  not  now 
bring  about  the  Itind  of  emotional  reactions 
it  once  did.  It  may  be  useful  to  recall  what 
the  Chief  United  States  diplomat  was 
saying  in  his  hey-dasr: 

"...  Communism  has  never  been  a  threat 
to  me  .  .  .  Americans  should  not  be  upset, 
because  a  thousand  Cubans  or  20,000 
Cubans  or  even  100,000  Cubans  anywhere  in 
the  world  are  no  threat  to  the  United  States 
.  .  .  Cuban  troops  helped  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion in  Angola  . . ." 

Carter  never  publicly  disagreed  with  or 
scolded  or  corrected  Young  at  the  time 
these  statements  were  made.  In  fact  he 
went  out  of  his  way  time  after  time  to  stand 
by  Young,  to  "explain"  Young's  outrageous 
statements.  Small  wonder  far  from  speak- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  Administration's 
point  of  view.  Young  was  simply  saying  in 
public  what  the  Carter  Administration  pri- 
vately believed. 

There  are  times  when  you  have  to  put 
yourself  in  the  other  fellows  snoes.  Tnink 
of  it  for  a  moment:  w^hat  must  the  Kremlin 
leaders  have  thought  when  they  read  re- 
marks such  as  those  I  have  just  read?  It  is 
clear  to  me,  at  least,  that  given  their  back- 
ground, their  training  and  their  goals,  they 
must  have  judged  the  President  to  be  either 
naive  or  terribly  uninformed  about  the 
nature  of  the  world.  Once  such  an  opinion  is 
formed,  it  is  hard  to  dispel  it.  So  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  as  early  as  mid- 1977,  the 
Soviet  rulers  had  begun  to  recognize  that 
they  were  being  given  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity to  test  the  American  will. 

On  December  16.  1977,  the  President 
gave  his  opinion  concerning  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  first  year  of  his 
presidency:  "I  think  our  relations  with  them 
are  much  better  than  they  were  shortly 
after  L  became  Coresident.  I  think  they've 
gotten  to  know  me,  and  my  attitudes,  and  I 
think  I've  gotten  to  know  them  and  their  at- 
titudes much  better  than  before.  We've  had 
a  very  constructive  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  I  think  is  constantly 
improving." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  1977  was  the 
year  in  which  a  Soviet  client  state  like  Viet- 
nam committed  human  rights  violations  on 
a  massive  scale,  giving  the  world  for  the 
first  time  the  "boat  people"  phenomenon. 
Another  Soviet  client  state,  Cuba,  had  its 
mercenaries  all  over  Africa.  The  Soviets 
continued  their  build-up  of  offensive  weap- 
ons, both  conventional  and  nuclear.  The 
President  called  this  a  "constructive  rela- 
tionship." 

He  was  operating  within  the  context  of 
the  Andrew  Young  version  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  hard  outlines  or  reality  are 
blurred  by  the  distorting  effect  oi  self-right 
eousness. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  news  conference  he 
once  again  met  the  press.  At  that  time  the 
Soviet  Union  was  busily  engaged  in  the  war 
between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia,  selling  arms 
to  both  sides.  The  President  said  that  he 
had  "expressed  our  concern  to  the  Soviets 
in  strong  terms." 

This  Presidential  expression  of  concern 
did  not  appear  to  upset  the  Soviet  Union's 
rulers.  For  three  years  no  matter  how 
strong  the  terms  the  President  used,  the 
Soviet  Union  just  didn't  seem  to  listen  to 
him. 

Cuba  didn't  listen  to  him. 

Vietnam  didn't  listen  to  him. 
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Revolutionary  Iran  didn't  listen  to  him 
when  be  threatened  them  with  military  in- 
tervention. So  he  dropped  that  idea  and 
threatened  them  with  UN  sanctions.  For 
some  reason  this  did  not  frighten  them.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  must  have  won- 
dered why.  Pm-haps  it  is  because  after  three 
years  of  pious  words,  scare  words,  soothing 
words,  bold  words,  words,  words,  words, 
from  the  Carter  Administration,  words 
never  followed  by  action,  no  one  really  pays 
attention. 

In  1978  in  a  speech  to  the  graduating  dass 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  President  said: 

"Our  long-term  objective  must  be  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  of  the  advantages  of 
cooperation  and  the  costs  of  disruptive  be- 
havior." 

That  sounds  nice.  But  for  three  years  the 
President  did  not  teach  the  Soviet  Union 
the  costs  of  disruptive  behavior.  No  wonder 
his  words,  like  the  American  dollar,  have 
long  since  been  devalued  in  the  world  of  in- 
ternational affairs.  No  wonder  the  gang  in 
the  Kremlin  weighed  the  President's  words 
in  the  balance  and  found  them  wanting. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cynicism  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  is  without  limits.  Thus,  when  Carter 
complained  that  Brezhnev  had  lie<i  to  him 
about  Afghanistan  (a  fact  that  shocked  the 
President  and  no  one  else),  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda apparatus  attacked  Carter  as  being 
"bellicose  and  wicked"  precisely  what  they 
know  he  is  not  I  must  confess  there  have 
been  times  during  the  past  three  years 
when,  after  hearing  yet  another  sermon 
from  the  White  House.  I  have  wished  that 
the  President  could  find  it  in  himself  to  be 
just  a  wee  bit  wicked  and  just  slightly  t>elli- 
cose,  if  only  to  show  he  has  a  change  of 
mood  now  and  then. 

The  gap  between  his  words  and  his  deeds 
eventually  grew  so  large  that  the  Soviet 
rulers,  the  Ayatollah  and  the  mobs  that 
sacked  our  embassies  decided  that  little  risk 
is  involved  in  attacking  American  interests 
or  property. 

Now  of  course  we  have  a  new  Carter. 

Tough.  Steely-eyed.  The  very  model  of  a 
macho  President.  For  three  years  he  treated 
our  defense  forces  as  if  they  were  barely 
necessary  evils  that  he  would  rather  forget. 
These  days  he  sounds  like  a  combination  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  George  Patton. 

When  I  hear  the  President  rattling  his 
new-found  sabre.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  told  about  Mark  Twain.  He  had  an  un- 
fortunate habit  of  swearing.  To  shock  him 
out  of  it,  his  wife  one  day  came  up  to  him 
and  repeated  to  his  face  every  word  she  had 
heard  him  use.  He  listened  and  then  said: 
"My  dear,  you  have  the  words  but  you  don't 
have  the  tune."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
absent  from  the  House  last  week  on 
official  business  for  meetings  In  the 
Middle  East  with  Government  officials 
of  Egypt.  Israel,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  indicate  how  I 
would  have  voted  on  legislation  consid- 
ered during  the  period. 

Rollcall  No.  8,  on  Monday,  January 
28.  By  a  vote  of  307  to  8,  with  5  voting 
present,  the  House  approved  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  previous  legislative  day's 
proceedings.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 
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RoIIcall  No.  9.  on  Monday.  January 
28.  By  a  vote  of  335  to  23.  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  agreed  to  a  Public 
Works  Committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
4788,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979. "  authorizing  con- 
struction of  six  additional  water  devel- 
opment projects.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

RoIIcall  No.  11.  on  Monday.  January 

28.  By  a  vote  of  117  to  263.  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rejected  an 
amendment  by  Representative  Edgar 
of  Pennsylvania  to  H.R.  4788  to  delete 
authorizations  for  certain  water  pro- 
jects. I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

RoIIcall  No.  12.  on  Tuesday.  January 

29.  By  a  vote  of  387  to  6.  with  2  voting 
present,  the  House  agreed  to  a  motion 
to  resolve  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  4788. 1  would  have  voted  "aye." 

RoIIcall  No.  13.  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 30.  By  a  vote  of  390  to  9,  with  2 
voting  present,  the  House  agreed  to  re- 
solve into  the  Contunittee  of  the  Whole 
for  the  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
5980,  antirecession  fiscal  assistance.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

RoIIcall  No.  14.  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 30.  By  a  vote  of  119  to  294,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rejected  a 
substitute  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Matsui  of  California  for  an 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
PouKTAiN  of  North  Carolina  to  H.R. 
5980. 1  would  have  voted  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  15,  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 30.  By  a  vote  of  185  to  207,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rejected  an 
amendment  by  Representative  Brown 
of  Ohio  to  an  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  RoDiNO  of  New  Jersey  to  H.R. 
5980. 1  would  have  voted  "no." 

RoIIcall  No.  16,  on  Wednesday:  Janu- 
ary 30.  By  a  vote  of  208  to  186,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  agreed  to  the 
Rodino  amendment  to  H.R.  5980 
which  would  Increase  the  targeted 
fiscal  assistance  authorization  to  $200 
million,  from  $150  million,  if  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  exceeds 
5  percent.  I  was  paired  in  favor  of  the 
Rodino  amendment  and  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

RoIIcall  No.  17,  on  Wednesday.  Janu- 
ary 30.  By  a  vote  of  370  to  0,  the 
House  agreed  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  267,  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Canadian  Government  for 
its  assistance  in  securing  the  safe 
return  of  U.S.  Embassy  personnel 
from  Iran.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

RoIIcall  No.  18,  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 31.  By  a  vote  of  285  to  122.  the 
House  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2440.  the  Aviation  Safety  and 
Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979.  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 

RoIIcall  No.  20.  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 31.  By  a  vote  of  185  to  221.  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rejected  an 
amendment  by  Representative  Wylie 
of  Ohio  that  sought  to  substitute  the 
general  revenue  sharing  formula  for 
the  allocation  provisions  in  H.R.  5980 
for  targeted  fiscal  assistance.  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 
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Rollcall  No.  22.  on  Thursday.  Janu- 
ary 31.  By  a  vote  of  216  to  188,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  agreed  to  an 
amendment  by  Representative  Snowe 
of  Maine  to  H.R.  5980  providing  that' 
no  State  can  receive  more  than  12.5 
percent  of  the  total  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance for  units  of  local  government. 
I  would  have  voted  "no." 

RollcaU  No.  23.  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 31.  By  a  vote  of  130  to  266,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rejected  an 
amendment  by  Representative 
Walker  to  H.R.  5980  to  strike  the 
Davis-Bacon  wage  provisions  from  the 
bill.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  24,  on  Thursday.  Janu- 
ary 31.  By  a  vote  of  178  to  215,  the 
House  rejected  a  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  5980  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  with  instructions. 
I  would  have  voted  "no." 

RollcaU  No.  25.  on  Thursday.  Janu- 
ary 31.  By  a  vote  of  214  to  179.  the 
House  passed  H.R.  5980,  antirecession 
fiscal  assistance.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."« 


BUCK  GOVER:  MAN  OP  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  a  recent  article  by^ 
Pat  Lakey  of  the  Record  Searchlight 
of  Redding,  Calif.  W.  C.  "Buck" 
Gover,  who  is  the  subject  of  her  arti- 
cle, is  a  good  and  valued  friend  of 
mine. 

He  is  truly  one  of  the  last  of  the  real 
American  pioneers  and  his  life  and 
philosophy  may  well  serve  as  a  source 
of  inspiration,  especially  to  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Record  Searchlight.  Nov.  10, 
1979] 

Buck  Oovkh:  Maw  or  Past  akb  Present 
(By  Pat  Lakey) 

Don't  call  W.  C.  "Buck"  Cover  an  old 
man. 

At  age  78.  he's  a  young  man  who  has  been 
around  a  long  time. 

That's  how  one  of  Cover's  many  friends 
describes  him— and  the  description  couldn't 
be  closer  to  the  mark. 

Gover  sifted  his  hands  through  a  smsJl 
trailer  full  of  walnuts,  their  hard  shells 
gleaming  from  the  day's  long  rains.  He 
paced  restlessly  from  an  electrical  pump 
that  had  stopped  working  to  a  pile  of  soggy 
nuts  that  awaited  a  motorized  drying  so 
they  could  be  loaded  into  a  big  semi-truck, 
the  engine  of  which  rumbled  impatiently  at 
the  delay. 

"You  know,  if  these  rains  don't  let  up 
soon,  it  could  mean  trouble,"  Cover  said, 
but  his  eyes  were  smiling  as  he  surveyed  a 
leaden  sky  overhead. 

Whether  the  harvest  is  successful  or  loses 
money,  there's  one  thing  that  won't  be 
changed— Buck  Cover  is  a  happy  man. 

"I  know  people  talk  about  the  'good  old 
days.'  but  I  don't  like  to  say  the  old  days 
were  better.  I'm  not  the  kind  who  thinks 
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that  way,"  Gover  said.  "Everyday  when  I 
get  up,  I  like  that  particular  day.  I  malie 
sure  that  I  do  .  .  .  that's  what  keeps  me 
young." 

Gover  has  managed  to  maintain  his  en- 
thusiasm for  life  through  long  years  of 
farming  and  ranching  on  his  land  in  south- 
em  Shasta  County.  The  Gover  Ranch,  lo- 
cated southeast  of  Anderson,  once  had  more 
than  14.000  acres,  but  about  half  of  it  has 
been  sold  in  recent  years. 

Gover  and  his  son,  Dan,  grow  walnuts  on 
600  acres  on  Bloody  Island— the  site  of  a 
legendary  Indian  battle,  the  tale  of  which 
Cover  claims  has  been  told  wrong  more 
often  than  not.  ~ 

"You've  probably  heard  quite  a  few  stories 
about  Bloody  Island— I  can  tell  you  three  or 
four  that  I  don't  believe,"  Gover  said. 

"The  one  I  do  believe  was  told  to  me  by 
Bill  Shelton,  an  Indian  who  used  to  work 
for  us.  He  said  he  was  told  by  his  people 
that  the  island  was  the  site  of  a  battle  be- 
tween two  Indian  tribes  for  fishing  rights  on 
Battle  Creek." 

Although  the  history  books  say  Battle 
Creek  and  Bloody  Island  got  their  names 
because  of  a  battle  Gen.  John  Fremont 
fought  with  the  Wintu  Indians  in  1846. 
Cover  said  he's  inclined  to  believe  Shelton's 
version. 

"A  few  years  ago,  I  let  a  man  dig  for  arti- 
facts on  Bloody  Island,  and  while  he  was 
digging  around  there  he  came  across  a  mass 
grave. 

"This  tribe  that  lived  on  the  Island  appar- 
ently would  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion—I saw  some  of  the  skeletons  myself. 
But  right  next  to  the  properly  buried  Indi- 
ans, there  were  18  more  skeletons  just  laid 
out  in  a  common  grave.  And  every  one  of 
them  had  their  skull  bashed  in." 

Cover  said  the  skeletons  showed  no  marks 
from  bullets,  leading  him  to  believe  the 
battle  probably  was  Indian  warfare. 

"Gen.  lYemont  was  here— the  books  are 
right  about  that,"  Gover  said.  "He  camped 
about  300  yards  below  where  my  house  is, 
near  a  large  oak  tree  that  my  parents  and 
grandparents  referred  to  as  'Fremont's 
Oak.' 

"Well,  the  story  In  the  history  books  goes 
that  Fremont,  I  don't  know  why,  but  that 
he  had  a  set-to  with  some  Indians  and  went 
down  there  and  just  slaughtered  hundreds 
of  them.  I  don't  believe  that.  Gover  said. 

"Then  another  popular  story  about 
Bloody  Island  is  that  after  the  so-called 
'Dersch  Massacre'  the  white  people  rounded 
up  the  Indians  on  Bloody  Island  and  killed 
200  of  them  without  losing  a  single  white 
man.  When  people  tell  me  that  one  I  tell 
them  they're  crazy." 

The  Dersch  Massacre,  Cover  said,  was  the 
killing  of  the  mother  of  Fred  Dersch— who 
was  a  friend  of  Cover's  father. 

"As  the  story  goes,  the  Indians  came  up  to 
the  Dersch  place  on  Bear  Creek  and  killed 
Mrs.  Dersch.  She  had  seen  them  coming  and 
hid  Fred  In  the  brush. 

"It's  true  that  several  of  the  Indians  who 
killed  Mrs.  Dersch  were  killed  later,  but 
they  were  cornered  way  up  on  Battle  Crsek. 
up  above  Coleman.  And  for.  a  long  time 
after  that,  if  a  white  man  saw  an  Indian 
anywhere  in  the  country  he'd  take  a  shot  at 
him." 

Cover  said  except  for  the  mass  grave  on 
Bloody  Island,  no  other  skeletons  have  been 
uncovered.  He  doesn't  allow  anyone  to  dig 
for  artifacts  on  the  Island  anymore. 

Much  of  Shasta  County's  colorful  history 
happened  in  the  Balls  Ferry  area  where  the 
Gover  Ranch  lies  beside  the  Sacramento 
River.  Cover  purchased  Bloody  Island  in 
1943.  but  most  of  the  stories  he  remembers 
being  told  by  his  grandmother  were  about 
the  main  ranch  and  the  men  who  ran  it. 
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•  I  was  a  favorite  of  my  grandmother 
Wilcox  (wife  of  William  8.  Wilcox,  the  first 
of  Cover's  ancestors  to  live  on  the  ranch) 
and  she  would  tell  me  lots  of  stories  about 
the  pioneer  days."  Cover  said. 

Many  of  the  stories  were  about  Maj.  Pier- 
son  B.  Reading,  a  name  familiar  today  to 
every  schoolchUd  who  has  studied  Shasta 
County  history.  Willlvn  Wilcox.  Cover's 
grandfather,  was  Reading's  ranch  foreman 
for  several  years  until  Reading's  death. 

'MaJ.  Reading  used  to  hire  a  lot  of  Indi- 
ans to  work  the  ranch,  and  my  grandmother 
tol(f  me  about  a  time  when  he  fooled  them 
into  thinking  what  he  said  really  made  a 
difference." 

Cover  smiled  as  he  recalled  the  story. 

"The  major  had  been  reading  about  poi- 
sons to  kill  birds,  and  he  had  an  idea.  He 
soaked  strips  of  meat  in  strychnine  and  let 
the  crows  eat  them.  Then  he  timed  how 
long  it  took  them  to  die.' 

'After  he  had  it  down  pretty  well,  so  he 
could  just  about  predict  when  they'd  start 
falling  down  dead,  MaJ.  Reading  told  some 
of  the  Indians  he  could  order  crows  to  die. 

"He  walked  over  to  the  tree  where  the 
crows  were  perched— by  this  time  the  poison 
was  about  to  take  effect— and  he  said,  I 
command  you  to  die.  The  birds  started  fall- 
ing out  of  the  tree  and  MaJ.  Reading  didn't 
have  much  trouble  getting  the  Indians'  re- 
spect after  that." 

Sightseers  who  drive  on  Balls  Ferry  Road 
today  past  Balls  Ferry  Resort  smd  Rooster's 
Landing  would  have  a  hard  time  imagining 
how  the  area  appeared  in  the  1890s.  During 
that  era,  the  community  was  thriving  as 
never  before— or  since. 

During  its  prime,  the  community  boasted 
a  store,  post  office,  saloon,  blacksmith  shop, 
flour  mill,  hotel  and  dance  hall  that  over- 
looked the  Sacramento  River.  There  also 
were  several  homes  built  on  the  hillsides 
near  the  town. 

All  that  remains  of  the  community  today 
is  the  remnants  of  an  old  surface  water  well 
where  the  hotel  used  to  stand. 

There's  a  story  connected  with  each 
person  who  used  fo  live  there,  "but  you 
wouldn't  have  room  In  your  paper  to  put  all 
of  them,"  Cover  said.  "I  guess  most  of  them 
moved  to  Anderson  or  Red  Bluff  later." 

Gover  attended  small  Shelton  School.  The 
schoolhouse  no  longer  stands,  but  you 
almost  can  see  it  as  Cover  points  down  the 
road  to  the  spot  where  it  used  to  be. 

When  it  came  time  to  go  to  high  school. 
Gover  chose  to  go  to  Red  Bluff  High  rather 
than  attend  the  closer  Anderson  school. 

"The  old  Anderson  High  School  was  just  a 
shack  of  a  thing  built  down  in  the  flat  part 
of  town.  And  there  were  only  four  kids  en- 
rolled there.  Red  Bluff  had  Just  built  a  nice, 
new  building  and  there  were  more  students, 
so  I  talked  my  parents  Into  letting  me  go 
there." 

Gover  later  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Cover  stopped  talking  briefly  to  tend  to  a 
huge  industrial  dryer  that  blew  hot  air  over 
mounds  of  brown  walnuts. 

"We  can't  do  any  picldng  today  because  of 
the  rains.  Blcxxly  Island  floods  in  places  and 
were  likely  to  get  stuck  out  there.  You 
know,  some  of  Bloody  Island's  recent  histo- 
ry is  almost  as  Interesting  as  its  past." 
Gover  said,  settling  in  his  chair  to  tell  his 
story. 

"Before  they  built  the  (Shasta)  dam,  it 
would  flood  pretty  bad  on  Bloody  Island- 
washing  away  livestock  and  fences  that  be- 
longed to  the  people  who  lived  there. 

"There's  no  one  living  on  the  island  now, 
but  several  people  have  tried  it  in  the  past— 
and  a  lot  of  them  have  run  into  bad  luck." 

Gover  recalled  how  the  wife  of  Bloody  Is- 
land's caretaker,  when  the  1.000-acre  island 
was  owned  by  a  bank,  was  accidentally  elec- 
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trocuted  when  she  moved  a  floor  lamp. 
Workers  trying  to  find  a.power  leak  in  lines 
nearby  had  diverted  a  massive  voltage  dose 
to  the  island  instead. 

Two  men  who  were  riding  in  a  t>oat  at  the 
lower  end  of  Bloody  Island  were  drowned 
when  their  boat  tipped  over.  And  another 
man  was  found  in  one  of  the  buildings  on 
the  island  with  a  .22-caliber  bullet  in  his 
head. 

"The  island's  record  is  kind  of  rough," 
Cover  said.  "Makes  you  wonder  If  some  of 
those  Indians  who  got  their  skulls  busted 
might  be  back  around  there  somehow." 

Cover  laughed  heartily  and  led  the  way 
outside  to  the  machine  building.  The  rain 
had  stopped  for  the  moment,  and  blue  sky 
showed  through.  Acres  of  wet,  green  fields 
stretched  beyond  sight  to  the  west  and 
north,  and  fat,  curly  haired  Herefords 
munched  contentedly  in  their  pens.  A  pair 
of  hawks  circled  the  ranch,  seeming  to 
admire  the  view  more  than  they  were  hunt- 
ing. 

"I've  traveled  a  lot  In  my  time— I  guess 
I've  been  to  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,"  Gover  said.  "But  I've  never  found 
anyplace  that  could  compare  with  this. 

"People  ask  me  sometimes  when  I'm  going 
to  take  a  vacation.  I  Just  tell  them  I  am  on 
vacation.  I've  been  on  vacation  all  my  life." 

Cover's  younger  son,  Dan,  shares  his  fa- 
ther's love  of  the  countryside,  Gover  said. 
His  elder  son.  Doug,  lives  in  the  Bay  area, 
where  he  works  for  an  airline. 

"When  Dan  was  growing  up,  just  a  small 
child,  people  would  ask  him  what  he  wanted 
to  do  when  he  grew  up.  And  even  when  he 
was  that  small,  he  would  say  he  wanted  to 
set  up  an  operation  Just  like  Dad.  Dan  and  I 
are  business  partners  on  the  ranch  now." 

Dan  Gover  also  Is  a  Shasta  County  super- 
visor whose  firm  policy  of  abiding  by  the 
county's  general  plan  has  angered  some  po- 
tential developers.  Buck  Cover  bristles  at 
the  mention  of  a  citizens'  group  that  has 
discussed  beginning  a  recall  effort  against 
his  son. 

"I  ran  for  supervisor  twice  myself,  and 
lost  by  an  eyelash,  but  I've  told  Dan  that 
lately  it's  a  good  thing  he's  up  there  Instead 
of  me.  Because  I  tell  you,  some  of  those 
darn  fool  people  would  Just  make  me  lose 
my  temper, 

"When  Dan  was  younger,  I  remember  him 
being  impressed  by  a  saying  he  heard— 'If 
something  is  the  law,  follow  it.  If  you  don't 
like  the  law,  change  it."  Dan's  always  re- 
membered that. 

"And  that's  Just  what  these  people  want 
Dan  to  do— break  the  law.  Well,  he's  soft- 
spoken  and  quiet,  but  he's  also  firm  when 
he  knows  he's  right." 

Cover  will  brag  for  hours  about  his  sons' 
virtues.  He'll  tell  you  about  the  fine  grades 
they  got  in  school  and  how  they  won  almost 
all  the  awards  at  graduation. 

But  Cover  himself  has  a  list  of  plaudits  to 
his  name  that  covers  several  pages. 

He  has  served  on  nearly  every  cattlemen's 
board  in  the  county,  state  and  country  as 
well  as  on  walnut  and  grazing  associations. 
He  is  a  past  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
also  serving  as  an  inspector  in  the  110th  Ma- 
sonic District. 

The  list  has  grown  with  the  years,  but  the 
real  Buck  Cover  can't  be  known  from  a  list. 

The  way  his  ready  smile  seems  to  make 
things  better  immediately  can't  he  ex- 
plained in  black  and  white.  But  you  know 
the  feeling  when  you  see  it.  He's  a  man  who 
likes  to  laugh  and  he  finds  plenty  of  things 
to  laugh  about. 

"There  were  some  hard  times  here,  and 
sometimes  it  looked  like  we  wouldn't  be  able 
to  keep  the  ranch,"  Gover  reflected,  stand- 
ing beneath  a  huge,  spreading  oak  near  Ills 
house. 
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"I'll  never  forget  the  day  I  saw  my  father 
standing  in  the  yard  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face.  He  thought  we  were  going  to 
lose  the  ranch." 

It  was  during  the  Depression,  and  neigh- 
bors were  selling  their  homes,  moving  away. 
The  Covers  felt  the  pinch,  but  they  fought 
back— and  won. 

"My  dad  (also  named  Dan)  was  Just  cer- 
tain we  weren't  going  to  make  it  that  day. 
but  I  refused  to  give  up."  Cover  said.  "I  told 
him  we  were  going  to  work  as  hard  as  we 
could  and  we  weren't  going  to  spend  a  nickel 
that  we  didn't  have  to.  It  was  tough,  but  we 
made  it." 

With  half  of  this  year's  walnut  crop  har- 
vested and  the  other  half  waiting  to  be 
picked.  Cover  still  is  working  hard  to  make 
the  ranch  work.  His  wife  of  58  years,  Ila.  has 
helped  him  make  the  dream  a  reality. 

The  rain  t>egan  falling  again,  making  its 
way  through  the  leaves  and  branches  and 
dropping  on  Cover's  hat.  He  Just  smiled  and 
walked  back  to  continue  his  vacation.9 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
PROCUREMENT  BUDGETS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or  PEKNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Co- 
alition has  compiled  the  following 
analysis  of  the  Federal  procurement 
budgets  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  believe 
this  analysis  will  l>e  useful  to  all  my 
colleagues  and  especially  those  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  of  the 
country. 
The  analysis  follows: 
Btnxsrr  Brief— Federal  PRocuREMZirT 

HIGHLIGHTS 

For  fiscal  1981.  the  president  has  pro- 
posed 1127  billion  in  outlays  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  federal 
government.  Of  this  amount,  $92  billion  Is 
budgeted  for  the  Defense  Department  and 
$35  billion  for  federal  civilian  agencies.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $14  biUion  (an  8.6 
percent  gain  in  real  dollars)  over  the  previ- 
ous year  for  Defense  Department  procure- 
ment and  no  Increase  in  outlays  (a  7.9  per- 
cent loss  in  real  dollars)  for  civilian  agency 
procurement.  Increases  in  the  procurement 
budget  attributable  to  higher  Defense  De- 
partment spending  probabi"  will  yield 
greatest  benefits  for  Southern  and  Western 
states. 
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Although  a  compreherisive  reporting  pro- 
cediu-e  has  been  established  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  to  provide  a 
state-by-state  breakdown  of  federal  civilian 
procurement,  no  figures  are  yet  available. 
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The  Defense  Department,  however,  pre- 
psres  a  state-by-at«te  breakdown  for  prime 
contract  awards  which  shows  that,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  more  defense  procurement  dol- 
lars are  spent  in  the  South  and  West  than 
in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region.  In  1978, 
the  region's  share  of  prime  contract  awards 
was  39  percent,  even  though  It  contained 
more  than  47  percent  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation. 

Several  important  "socioeconomic"  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  target  federal  pro- 
curement dollars  more  narrowly  to  those 
areas  in  greatest  need  of  economic  stimula- 
tion. These  include  the  Small  Business  Set- 
Aside  Program,  the  8(a)  program  for  minor- 
ity-owned businesses,  and  the  labor  surplus 
area  program. 

/.  Small  business  set-aside  proffram 

Backgroimd.— This  program  was  estab- 
lished to  insure  that  small  businesses  re- 
ceive a  larger  portion  of  federal  contract 
awards.  Small  businesses  generate  more  jobs 
than  larger  firms  and.  according  to  recent 
studies,  account  for  more  than  half  of  all 
scientific  and  technological  innovations  in 
this  century,  including  many  of  the  major 
inventions  in  high-technology  industries. 
Research  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion indicates  that  small  companies  develop 
24  times  as  many  innovations  per  research- 
and-development  dollar  than  the  largest 
firms.  Nevertheless,  most  federal  agencies 
do  not  actively  seek  the  participation  of 
small  firms  in  the  contract  bidding  process. 

Regional  implications.— The  Small  Busi- 
ness Set-Aside  Program  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  Northeast-Midwest  region:  A 
recent  study  showed  that  while  small  busi- 
nesses generated  Just  under  two-thirds  of  all 
new  Jobs  in  the  United  States,  they  provided 
three-quarters  of  all  new  Jobs  in  the  North- 
east and  Blidwest. 

Legislation  recently  introduced  in  Con- 
gress (H.R.  5330  and  S.  1974)  would  require 
a  small  business  set-aside  of  at  least  1  per- 
cent of  research  and  development  funds  for 
agencies  with  R&D  budgets  of  at  least 
$100  million.  This  would  affect  about  a 
dozen  federal  agencies,  and  would  insure 
(according  to  fiscal  1979  data)  that  small 
businesses  receive  at  least  $270  million  in  re- 
search contracts. 

//.  Disadvantaged  busiJUSS  utili2ation 

Background.— Firms  that  are  at  least  51 
percent  owned  or  managed  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  Individuals 
qualify  for  preference  under  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. President  Carter's  executive  order  of 
January  30,  1979  committed  his  administra- 
tion to  increasing  federal  procurement  dol- 
lars awarded  to  minority  firms  to  at  least 
$3.8  billion  by  1980.  Although  figures  are 
not  yet  available  for  total  procurement  dol- 
lars awarded  to  minority  firms  in  1979,  1.01 
percent  was  awarded  in  that  year  under  the 
8(a)  program.  The  19S0  goal  for  the  8(a) 
program  has  been  tentatively  set  at  $1.3  bil- 
lion. The  8(a)  program  allows  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  government  agency  with 
procurement  authority.  In  effect,  SBA  be- 
comes the  prime  contractor,  subcontracting 
the  actual  work  to  a  small  firm  eligible 
under  the  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged criteria. 

Public  Law  95-507,  enacted  in  October 
1978,  requires  federal  agencies  to  develop 
subcontracting  goals  for  small  and  minority- 
owned  businesses.  Although  it  is  too  early  to 
docujnent  the  increase  in  contracting  dol- 
lars for  small  and  minority  businesses  as  a 
result  of  this  law,  it  is  intended  to  substan- 
tially increase  present  contract  award  levels. 
///.  Labor  surplus  area  proiram 

Background.— This  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
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federal  government  to  restrict  the  bidding 
on  appropriate  contracts  to  firms  in  areas  of 
excessive  unemployment,  with  the  goal  of 
stimulating  private-sector  activity  in  such 
areas.  Although  the  policy— known  as  De- 
fense Manpower  Policy  Number  Pour— has 
existed  since  1952,  it  has  until  recently  been 
largely  ignored.  In  1979,  the  goal  for  federal 
civilian  agency  set-asldes  for  labor  surplus 
(high-unemployment)  areas  was  $1.2  billion. 
Initial  data  for  fiscal  1979  suggest  this  goal 
was  not  met.  For  fiscal  1980  the  tentative 
goal  has  been  set  at  $1.3  billion.  The  De- 
fense Department  Is  prohibited  by  the  May- 
bank  amendment  from  setting  aside  con- 
tracts for  goods  and  services  under  the  labor 
surplus  area  program.  This  restrictive  provi- 
sion, routinely  attached  each  year  to  the  de- 
fense appropriations  biU,  requires  the  De- 
fense Department  to  purchase  its  goods  and 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  thus 
prohibiting  it  from  restricting  the  bidding 
on  Its  contracts  to  firms  in  high-unemploy- 
ment areas.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  only  when  an  order  can  be  split  into 
two  separate  production  runs. 

Regional  implications.— Even  though  45 
percent  of  the  nation's  high-unemployment 
areas  are  located  in  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region,  the  labor  surplus  areas  program  to 
date  has  had  a  minimal  impact  on  redistrib- 
uting the  government's  procurement  dol- 
lars. A  major  contributing  factor  has  t>een 
the  Defense  Department's  exemption  from 
the  program  for  total  set-asides. 

The  Defense  Department  spends  the 
lion's  share  of  the  federal  government's  pro- 
curement dollars.  Although  much  of  its  pro- 
curement budget  is  spent  on  items  directly 
related  to  the  nation's  security  and  military 
preparedness,  a  substantial  amount  also  is 
used  to  buy  such  common  items  as  nuts, 
bolts,  office  furniture,  and  so- forth.  Repeal 
of  the  Maybank  amendment  would  allow 
the  Defense  Department  to  set  aside  some 
of  these  contracts  for  firms  in  high-unem- 
ployment areas,  and  could  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  federal  procurement 
awards  within  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region,  the  creation  of  many  new  Jobs,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  need  for  income  mainte- 
nance payments  for  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
ment comperLSAtlon,  housing  subsidies,  and 
the  like. 

Budget  Briep— Transportation 
righugrts 

The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  bi- 
creases  actual  outlays  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  (UMTA)  by 
$117  million.  When  this  amount  Is  adjusted 
for  inflation,  a  real  dollar  decrease  of  3.8 
percent  results. 

The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  also  In- 
creases budget  authority  for  bridge  repair 
and  replacement  programs  under  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Trust  Fund  by  $50  million. 
This  represents  a  7.9  percent  decline  in  real 
dollars.  Because  the  budget  authorizes  a 
lower  level  of  spending  than  last  year. 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  states  will 
not  be  able  to  significantly  expand  bridge 
repair  and  replacement  programs  using  fed- 
eral funds,  and  may  even  face  some  cut- 
backs. 

The  president's  budget  assumes  that  $750 
million  in  additional  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improve- 
ment Project  will  be  authorized  by  Congress 
this  year.  But  total  outlays  for  the  project 
in  fiscal  1981,  when  adjusted  for  inflation, 
show  a  decline  of  10.6  percent  from  fiscal 
1980. 

The  fiscal  1981  budget  notes:  "Federal  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  railroads  is  primarily 
a  phenomenon  of  the  1970s,  resulting  from 
the  collapse  of  railroads  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest.  The  Penn  Central,  Milwaukee, 
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and  R(x;k  Island  Railroad  bankruptcies  are 
the  most  notable  examples."  As  a  result,  the 
administration  has  proposed  substantial  de- 
regulation of  the  railroad  industry.  For 
fiscal  1981,  the  president  has  proposed 
budget  authority  of  $1.8  billion  for  the  na- 
tion's railroads,  including  $250  million  to  be 
used  under  the  recommended  deregulation 
program. 
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/.  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
AdminUtration  (UMTA) 

Background.— In  his  1980  State  of  the 
Union  message.  President  Carter  said,  "A 
major  goal  during  the  1980s  is  to  bring 
about  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  economic 
and  energy  efficiency  of  our  transportation 
systems."  Accordingly,  the  President  has 
proposed  to  use  $16.5  billion  over  the  next 
decade  from  the  windfall  profits  tax  rev- 
enues to  Increase  the  energy  efficiency  of 
transportation.  Of  that,  $13  billion  would  be 
allocated  to  increase  transit  capacity,  $2.5 
billion  would  be  directed  to  promote  the 
energy-efficient  use  of  the  automobile,  and 
$1  billion  for  research  on  automotive  fuel 
efficiency. 

Congress  has  not  yet  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal. House  and  Senate  conferees  still  are 
trying  (o  reconcile  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  bill  (H.R.  3919),  and  neither  bUl  ear- 
marks funds  for  increasing  transportation 
energy  efficiency. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  $1  billion  for  im- 
provements in  the  railroad  system,  includ- 
ing $600  million  for  rail  freight  rehabilita- 
tion, $60  million  for  state  rail  freight  assist- 
ance programs,  and  $340  million  to  Amtrak 
for  operating  assistance  and  rehabilitation. 
The  Senate  version  originally  contained  a 
$15  billion  Transportation  Trust  Fund.  This 
fund  would  have  helped  many  states  in  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region,  but  the  proposal 
was  1(11  led  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  fiscal  1981  budget  proposes  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  under  the  windfall 
profits  tax  program  for  energy-related 
transportation  initiatives. 

Also  under  the  windfall  profits  tax  pro- 
gram, the  budget  Includes  a  proposal  for  a 
public  transportation  capital  investment 
program  which  would  increase  capacity  and 
Improve  services  by  providing  grants  to 
States  and  cities  that  have  adopted  specific 
energy  conservation  plans.  Budget  authori- 
ty of  $1.1  billion  Is  proposed  for  1980  and 
$1.2  billion  for  1981. 

The  President  Increased  UMTA's  budget 
by  $117  million  in  fiscal  1980.  representing  a 
3.8  percent  decrease  In  real  dollars. 

Regional  Implications.— The  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  may  benefit  slightly  from 
the  small  Increase  in  actual  UMTA  funding. 
Larger  Northeastern  and  Midwestern 
cities— such  as  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia— contain  the 
oldest,  most  extensive  commuter  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  nation.  In  fiscal  1979, 
Northeastern    and    Midwestern    cities    re- 
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///.  Northeast  corridor  improvement  project 

Description  of  the  Issue.— The  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Northeast  rail  corridor,  which 
stretches  between  Washington,  New  York 
and  Boston,  is  a  long-term  investment  for 
the  entire  nation.  With  rising  transporta- 
tion costs  and  shortages  of  fuels,  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  project  is  essen- 
tial for  the  economic  vitality  of  the  region. 

Early  in  1980.  the  Administration  plans  to 
propose  legislation  that  will  provide  an 
added  $750  million  to  complete  the  North- 
east Corridor  Improvement  Project.  The  bill 
also  would  extend  the  estimated  completion 
date  through  late  1984  or  early  1985.  The 
president's  budget  assumes  the  $750  million 
wUl  be  authorized  by  Congress.  Of  this  in- 
crease, $105  million  is  included  in  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1981.  Total  ouUays  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project, 
when  adjusted  for  inflation,  decreased  by 
10.6  percent. 

Regional  implications.— Transportation 
Secretary  Nefl  Goldschmldt  has  said  that 
"the  additional  Federal  investment  of  time 
and  money  in  the  Northeast  Corridor  rail 
system  would  enable  Amtrak  to  attract 
enough  riders  so  that,  within  five  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  corridor,  its 
annual  revenues  from  operations  over  the 
Washington-Boston  mainline  should  cover 
its  annual  costs  for  that  service." 

The  proposed  legislation  also  has  the  po- 
tential to  directly  benefit  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  The  proposal  allocates  funds  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  other  corridors  throughout 
the  country.  Specific  corridors  have  not  yet 
been  designated,  but  at  least  one  is  likely  to 
be  located  In  the  Midwest. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax  bill  allocates  $1  billion  for  improvement 
in  the  nation's  railroads,  including  $600  mil- 
lion for  rail  freight  assistance,  $60  million 
for  State  rail  freight  assistance  programs, 
and  $340  million  for  Amtrak  operating  as- 
sistance and  rehabilitation.  The  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  Project  is  specifical- 
ly excluded  from  receiving  additional  funds 
under  this  program  because  It  will  receive 
additional  funding  under  a  separate  legisla- 
tive proposal.* 
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//.  Bridge  repair  and  replacement 

Background.— The  crisis  condition  of  our 
nation's  bridges  received  national  attention 
with  the  January  7,  1979  Parade  magazine 
cover  story.  "Deathtrap  Bridges- A  Nation- 
al Disgrace."  The  article  noted  that  "Ameri- 
ca's bridges  are  falling  down  at  the  alarming 
rate  of  150  a  vear."  A  study  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  has  shown  that 
one-fifth  of  the  nation's  bridges  are  candi- 
dates for  collapse.  The  president's  budget 
increases  the  fiscal  1981  budget  authority 
for  bridge  repair  and  replacement  by  $50 
million  over  the  fiscal  1980  allocation.  This 
represents  a  7.9  percent  decrease  in  real  dol- 
lars. 

Regional  implications.— According  to  a 
report  by  the  (Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice. 32  pertent  of  all  structurally  deficient 
and  functionally  obsolete  bridges  on  the 
federal-aid  highway  system  are  in  North- 
eastern and  Midwestern  states.  In  fiscal 
1979.  the  region  received  44  percent  of  the 
funds  for  bridge  replacement  and  repair, 
but  only  32  percent  In  fiscal  1980.  Despite 
this  substantial  drop  In  the  region's  share, 
each  of  its  states  showed  modest  increases 
In  actual  dollar  allocations. 

State  implications.- Please  refer  to  the 
chart— "Federal- Aid  Highway  Funds  Au- 
thorized for  Bridge  Repair  and  Replace- 
ment"—on  the  following  page. 
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DISSATISFACTION  WITH  .  THE 
FINAL  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  CONFER- 
ENCE 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NEW  YORI' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
conferees  In  reviewing  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  conference 
recommended  last  week,  I  must  ex- 
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press  my  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the 
final  agreed-on  provisions. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  started  this 
crusade  to  provide  essential  relief 
from  aircraft  noise  for  conamunities 
surrounding  our  Nation's  airports. 
Three  years  ago  these  regulations 
became  a  reality.  FAR  part  36  is  long 
past  the  debate  stage.  Having  been  the 
subject  of  countless  congressional 
hearings  and  one  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration's  most  intensive 
and  comprehensive  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings, the  time  has  come  for  imple- 
mentation without  hesitation  or  ex- 
ception. The  report  we  are  considering 
today  will  set  this  cause  back  beyond 
redemptioiL 

Compromise  may  well  be  the  mark 
of  reasonable  men.  and  my  colleagues 
know  that  I  am  not  an  unreasonable 
man.  I  have  always  been  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  aircraft  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  single  largest  industry  in  my  home 
area.  In  this  instance,  however.  I  am 
convinced  that  my  constituents  are 
long  overdue  in  their  entitlement  to 
some  relief  from  aircraft  noise,  as  I  am 
also  convinced  that  the  industry  will 
not  suffer  unduly  in  meeting  the  cur- 
rent approved  phased  in  requirements. 

It  is  time  for  us  all  to  face-up  to  the 
commitments  made  to  the  people.  If 
we  do  not  reject  this  report.  It  is  they 
who  will  be  compromised.* 


U.S.  MILITARY  SPENDINO- 
ANOTHER  VIEW 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  should  we  spend  on  the  mili- 
tary? Tne  answer  we  hear  these  days 
is,  "more." 

Whenever  there  is  such  widespread 
agreement  on  a  national  security 
matter.  I  begin  to  check  my  wallet. 
That  is  an  especially  wise  thing  to  do 
when  it  seems  we  are  about  to  give  the 
Pentagon  billions  of  additional  dollars. 

In  an  article  in  the  Friday,  February 
1,  Wsdl  Street  Journal,  Barry  R.  Posen 
and  Stephen  W.  Van  Even,  do  a  very 
good  job  of  "Raising  Questions  About 
U.S.  Defense  Spending."  The  authors 
are  research  fellows  at  the  Harvard 
Center  for  Science  and  International 
Affairs. 

The  considerations  they  raise  are 
ones  that  I  have  raised  on  numerous 
occasions:  One,  NATO  nations  spend 
more  on  defense  than  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries— total  1978  NATO  mili- 
tary spending  exceeded  total  Warsaw 
Pact  military  spending.  Two,  the 
United  States  carries  an  unfair  propor- 
tion of  the  NATO  defense  burden. 
And,  third,  the  current  debate  mis- 
reads the  Soviet  military  effort.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  and  seriously 
consider  these  points.  They  will  reach 
the  same  conclusions:  "No  defense 
budget  increase  is  justified  today,  least 
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of   all    the    increase    in   Intervention 
forces    recommended    by    the    Presi- 
dent." 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  1, 
1980: 

Raising  Questions  About  U.S.  Defense 
Spending 

(By  Barry  R.  Posen  and  Stephen  W.  Van 
E^era) 

Even  before  recent  events  In  Iran  and  Ai- 
ghanistan.  polls  showed  a  dramatic  upsurge 
in  public  support  for  more  defense  spend- 
ing. The  latest  opinion  survey,  released  last 
week,  showed  a  larger  plurality  favoring 
more  military  spending  than  any  national 
poll  since  1950. 

This  popular  view  became  official  policy 
In  December,  as  President  Carter  an- 
nounced a  decision  to  increase  defense 
spending  by  4.85%  per  year  in  real  terms 
over  the  next  five  years.  His  budget  con- 
firmed the  decision  and  already  there  is  talk 
of  higher  spending  over  and  above  the 
budget  figure.  One  former  top  national  se- 
curity official,  John  Lehman,  recently  rec- 
ommended a  10%  annual  defense  budget  In- 
crease, after  inflation  adjustments.  This 
newspaper  suggested  20%. 

Three  basic  considerations  have  been 
widely  overlooked  in  this  national  rush  to 
judgment  on  the  defense  question.  First, 
few  people  seem  to  realize  that  the  NATO 
states  still  spend  more  money  on  defense 
than  do  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  accord- 
ing to  most  estimates.  The  following  figures 
are  published  by  the  respected  London- 
based  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  and  agree  with  data  from  the  CIA: 
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The  Soviets  outspend  the  United  States, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  Western  alliance 
outspends  the  Eastern  bloc.  Furthermore, 
about  one-quaiter  of  the  Soviet  defense 
effort  Is  directed  against  China,  rather  than 
NATO,  so  these  figures  understate  an  actual 
NATO  advantage  of  roughly  three  to  two. 

We  should  not  conclude  that  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  are  without  defense  problems.  In- 
stead, we  should  ask  if  more  defense  spend- 
ing is  the  answer. 

The  D.S./NATO  objective  is  defensive. 
Defense  is  usually  easier  than  conquest,  if 
the  defender  chooses  the  right  defense  doc- 
trine. If  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  our  military 
now  has  more  than  enough  resources,  as 
long  as  these  resources  are  used  wisely.  If 
we  are  weak  even  though  we  outspend  the 
Pact  states,  we  should  look  for  errors  in  our 
doctrine,  force  structure  and  choice  of  weap- 
ons before  we  spend  even  more. 

Second,  the  United  States  still  carries  an 
unfair  share  of  the  NATO  military  spending 
burden. 

The  U.S.  now  spends  5.0%  of  her  GNP  on 
defense,  compared  with  an  average  3.5%  for 
our  13  NATO  allies.  West  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, spends  only  3.4%  of  her  GNP  on  de- 
fense: France  spends  only  3.3%;  Italy  spends 
only  2.4%;  Canada  spends  only  1.8%;  and 
Japan,  not  in  NATO  but  still  an  ally,  spends 
only  0.9%.  Only  Britain  (4.7%)  spends 
nearly  what  she  should. 

This  ineauity  arose  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  II,  when  we  agreed  to  carry  tne  main 
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burden  of  European  defense  while  the  Euro- 
pean economies  recovered  from  the  war. 
Today,  however,  the  West  European 
standard  of  living  approaches  our  own,  and 
the  total  West  Ehiropean  industrial  capacity 
equals  ours.  Tet  we  still  subsidize  Western 
Europe's  defense. 

Why  should  we  now  increase  this  subsidy? 
Our  European  and  Japanese  allies  depend 
on  Persian  Gulf  oil  far  more  than  we,  yet 
everyone  now  assumes  that  the  defense  of 
the  Gulf  is  an  exclusive  American  obliga- 
tion. 

Third,  the  current  debate  on  defense 
spending  is  premised  on  a  false  image  of  the 
main  direction  of  both  the  Soviet  and 
American  military  effort. 

Recent  press  accounts  picture  a  looming 
Soviet  military  capacity  to  Intervene  in  the 
developing  world,  and  an  atrophied  Ameri- 
can intervention  capability.  Administration 
statements  indicate  that  most  of  the  pro- 
posed new  defense  spending  will  be  allo- 
cated to  forces  best  structured  for  Third- 
World  inter\'ention,  to  counter  this  alleged 
Soviet  threat. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  direct  very  little  of 
their  military  effort  toward  Third-World 
contingencies,  and  their  current  interven- 
tion capability  Is  far  Inferior  to  our  own. 
which  remains  quite  robust. 

The  Soviet  naval  Infantry  (marine  corps) 
numbers  only  12,000  men.  compared  with 
184.000  U.S.  Marines.  The  Soviet  amphibi- 
ous fleet  has  only  one-third  the  American 
carrying  capacity.  The  Soviet  airlift  force 
can  lift  only  half  what  U.S.  aircraft  can 
move,  in  miUlons  of  ton-miles  per  day.  The 
U.S.  Navy  has  14  aircraft  carriers  operating 
or  under  construction,  against  only  five 
much  smaller  and  less  capable  Soviet  carri- 
ers. The  Soviets  lead  the  U.S.  only  In  air- 
borne and  airmobile  troops,  56,000  to  39.000. 

Overall,  the  U.S.  now  spends  25%  to  35% 
of  Its  military  budget  on  forces  appropriate 
for  third-world  intervention— more  than  we 
spend  on  our  entire  strategic  nuclear  force- 
while  the  Soviets  devote  less  than  10%  of 
their  defense  effort  to  the  same  mission. 
They  direct  their  military  effort  almost  en- 
tirely against  their  chief  great-power 
rivals— the  U.S.,  the  other  NATO  states  and 
China. 

We  should  Imitate  this  Soviet  example. 
Soviet  military  power  Is  the  principal 
danger  we  face,  and  we  should  buy  forces 
which  confront  It  more  directly.  Interven- 
tion forces  fall  to  do  this,  so  our  current  in- 
vestment in  intervention  capability  is  argu- 
ably too  large,  rather  than  too  small. 

In  short,  no  defense  budget  increase  is  jus- 
tified today,  least  of  all  the  increase  in  in- 
tervention forces  recommended  by  the 
President.  We  confess  our  national  incompe- 
tence In  military  matters  when  we  admit 
that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  even  while 
we  and  our  allies  outspend  our  adversary.  If 
we  nevertheless  decide  that  we  must  spend 
more,  it  is  our  allies,  not  we,  who  should 
bear  the  burden.* 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  RICHARD  BRUCE  CHENEY 

or  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
ternational challenges  and  difficulties 
now  facing  this  country  will  be  In- 
creasingly debated  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  and  the  record  of  the 
current    administration    rightfully    is 
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being    examined    in    relation    to   our 
problems. 

I  luiow  of  no  one  more  uniquely 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  current 
state  of  affairs  than  former  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  who  discussed  some  of 
our  foreign  policy  problems  during  a 
January  23  speech  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

I  insert  President  Ford's  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues. 
Excerpts  From  Speech  by  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

38th  President  op  the  United  States, 

Before  the  Monroe  County  Republican 

Luncheon 

Now  let  me  turn  to  foreign  policy  ana  re- 
lated programs.  From  the  outset  of  my  po- 
litical career  in  1949  as  a  freshman  member 
of  Congress,  I  believed  in  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  As  a  Republican.  I  consistently 
supported  Democratic  Presidents  Truman 
and  Johnson  as  they  sought  to  implement 
foreign  policy  decisions  in  our  national  in- 
terest. Since  leaving  the  White  House  three 
years  ago.  President  Carter  has  asked  for 
my  direct  assistance  on  a  number  of  foreign 
policy  issues.  I  responded  affirmatively  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  to  Israel.  Egypt,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  lifting  of  the  Arms  sale  embargo 
to  Turkey  and  the  recognition  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  FYom  the  first  day 
the  American  hostages  were  seized  in  Iran  I 
have  urged  national  unity  and  supported 
the  President's  efforts  to  resolve  the  crisis. 
So  far  I  have  refrained  from  any  criticism  as 
the  Carter  Administration  seeks  a  solution 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The 
crisis  is  too  grave,  the  threat  to  peace  is  too 
real. 

However,  the  President  and  his  advisors 
must  recognize  that  cooperation  is  a  two- 
way  street.  I  have  and  will  continue  to  give 
bipartisan  support  when  our  national  secu- 
rity is  challenged.  Having  been  there.  I 
Know  how  important  it  is  for  a  President 
to  have  bi-partis&n  support  when  Ovai 
Office  decisions  are  made  affecting  our  na- 
tion's future.  I  will  not.  however,  tolerate  In- 
accurate or  misleading  partisan  statements 
by  the  Carter  Administration.  In  recent 
weeks  the  White  House  has  been  guilty  of 
these  untrue  partisan  attacks.  The  Carter 
Administration  can't  have  It  both  ways— oije 
day  asking  for  Republican  help  and  the 
next  day  blaming  us  for  their  weaknesses  In 
defense  and  Indecision  in  foreign  policy. 

While  the  Carter  Administration  foreign 
policy  slides  from  crisis  to  crisis,  the  White 
House  tries  to  rewrite  history  by  blaming 
previous  Republican  Administrations  for 
current  Carter  weaknesses  and  failures.  In 
an  attempt  to  hide  deliberately  from  re- 
sponsibility for  their  foreign  and  military 
policy  failures,  the  White  House,  through' 
National  Security  Advisor  Zbrigniew  Brze- 
zinskl  Is  clearly  falsifying  the  record  for  par- 
tisan political  purposes.  Such  Carier  Admin- 
istration propaganda,  to  cover  up  the  cur- 
rent mess,  comes  with  illgrace  at  the  very 
time  the  President  is  calling  for  national 
unity  and  bi-partisan  support  in  foreign 
policy. 

Let  me  cite  the  facts.  On  January  15,  1980, 
Mr.  Brzezinski.  the  Assistant  to  President 
Carter  for  National  Security  Affairs  said  in 
an  interview  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "After  eight  years  of  sustained  Re- 
publican neglect  for  the  requirements  of  de- 
fense, the  President  reversed  the  trend  and 
in  three  successive  years  increased  defense 
spending." 

The  truth  is— the  Ford  Administration  In 
fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and  1978  in  budget 
authority  and  in  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978 
in  outlays  (expenditures)  reversed  the 
downward  trend  In  defense  spending,  de- 
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spite  annual  reductions  by  a  Democratic 
majority  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  record  shows  President  Carter  in  the 
1976  Presidential  campaign  promised  to 
reduce  defense  spending  by  |7  billion  dol- 
lars. Unfortunately,  he  lived  up  to  those 
naive  promises.  Within  the  first  few  months 
after  taking  office  in  January,  1977,  he  cut 
the  military  budget  by  approximately  $2  bQ- 
lion. 

The  Carter  Administration  reduced  my 
proposed  defense  budgets  for  1979  through 
1983  (a  six  year  period)  by  (57  billion,  an 
average  cut  of  49.5  billion  per  year.  Carter 
slashed  our  strategic  program  (24  billion 
(26.9%),  general  purpose  forces  were  cut  (25 
billion  (7.3%)  and  research  and  development 
was  reduced  by  (10  billion  (12.6%).  Presi- 
dent Carter  cut  my  planned  Navy  budget 
over  the  six  year  period  by  almost  (26  bil- 
lion (41%  of  the  total).  Ford  budget  ap- 
proved a  five  year  Navy  shipbuilding  plan  of 
157  new  ships  by  1982,  an  average  of  31  per 
year.  President  Carter  In  his  first  two  years 
in  office  slashed  this  program  54%. 

The  Ford  Administration  approved  a  plan 
to  deploy  the  MX  Missile  by  FY  1984.  Trag- 
ically, the  Carter  Administration  held  back 
on  the  MX.  Consequently,  its  deployment 
date  will  be  delayed  at  least  four  years  at  a 
time  when  our  Minuteman  missiles  will 
become  increasingly  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
strategic  strength. 

President  Carter  in  1977  cancelled  the  B-1 
bomber  program,  of  244  modern  aircraft 
with  no  replacement  to  take  its  place.  The 
aging  B-52's.  now  25  years  old.  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  decade  of  the  80s. 

The  Trident  submarine  procurement 
under  Carter  was  cut  back  and  the  initial 
operational  deployment  was  delayed  by  two 
years. 

A  legendary  New  York  statesman— Al 
Smith— used  to  say— 'Let's  look  at  the 
record."  In  this  case  the  facts  expose  the 
Carter  White  House  to  a  partisan  distortion 
of  history.  Mr.  Brzezinski.  who  should  know 
better,  is  guilty  of  outright  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

During  his  la76  Presidential  debates,  can- 
didate Carter  repeated  his  campaign  pledge 
to  reduce  military  budgeU  by  al  least  $7  bil- 
lion. I  challenged  him  during  the  debate  to 
justify  his  commitment  to  irresponsible  cuts 
in  defense  spending  programs.  Now  with  the 
Soviet  Union  stronger  militarily  and  more 
aggressive  worldwide,  in  1980  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  and  hear  in  a  debate.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  alibies  for  his  cutbacks  in  U.S. 
military  programs  and  funding  during  his 
three  years  in  office. 

In  the  1976  Presidential  campaign  and 
during  his  first  2'/i  years  in  office.  Mr. 
Carter  naively  misread  Soviet  military  and 
diplomatic  intentions.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  Russians  have  beefed  up  their  Pa- 
cific fleet  and  now  use  the  Camranh  Bay 
Navy  base  in  Vietnam.  There  is  a  continuing 
build  up  of  Soviet  naval  strength  in  Cuba 
which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  a 
Russian  combat  brigade  on  Cuban  soil  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
now  moved  into  Afghanistan  with  the  obvi- 
ous target  the  vast  oil  reserves  in  the  Middle 
East.  Their  Warsaw  Pact  military  forces, 
augmented  by  the  S.S.  20  missile  and  Back- 
fire Bomber,  are  stronger  not  weaker. 

Yes.  the  United  States  faces  the  most  seri- 
ous confrontation  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  follow  strong  leadership  in  this  hour  of 
crisis.  My  advice  to  the  President  and  his 
staff— admit  your  mistakes  and  don't  falsely 
blame  others.  221  million  Americans- 
Democrats.  Republicans  and  Independents 
will  join  together  to  save  this  blessed 
land."* 
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I  AM  A  FRIEND  OF  SHERIFF  JIM 
FLODRNOY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sheriff 
Jim  Floumoy  of  Fayette  County.  Tex., 
recently  announced  his  retirement, 
saying  he  wiU  not  seek  another  term 
this  year.  Sheriff  Floumoy  is  not  just 
any  sheriff.  He  has  the  longest  teniu^ 
of  any  sheriff  in  Texas,  having  wit- 
nessed quite  a  bit  of  l(x»l  controversy 
in  his  33  years  as  the  coimty's  top  law 
enforcement  officer.  Thousands  of 
Washington  theater-goers  are  learning 
about  a  slightly  fictionized  Sheriff  Jim 
Floumoy  in  the  popular  play,  "The 
Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas." 

It  was  Sheriff  FloiuTioy  who  has  un- 
wittingly earned  himself  a  place  in  our 
national  folklore  as  the  plain-talking 
gutsy  frontier-cut  sheriff  in  the  play. 

But  in  reality,  this  "Best  Country 
Sheriff  In  Texas"  became  a  legend 
many  years  before  author  and  play- 
wright. Larry  L.  King,  brought  Flour- 
noy  to  Broadway.  A  Dallas  Morning 
News  article  last  July  aptly  described 
the  sheriff: 

Jim  Floumoy— alias  Big  Jim,  Mr.  Jim. 
Sheriff  Jim— Is  everything  you've  ever  seen 
in  a  western.  From  a  distance  you  might 
mistake  him  for  an  early  Texas  Ranger  slx- 
feet-slx  with  his  boots  on,  and  even  taller 
when  he  wears  his  crowning  cowboy  hat. 
Enormous  ears,  thin  gray  hair,  the  posture 
of  a  ponderosa  pine  and  a  mammoth. 
Roman  nose  that  could  smell  trouble  and 
siill  sniff  out  a  eight-point  deer  in  tne 
brush. 

Sheriff  Floumoy  presides  over  law 
enforcement  in  Fayette  County  from 
the  grand  old  limestone  courthouse  on 
the  square  in  La  Grange.  Both  the 
man  and  the  structure  are  symbols  of 
continuity  In  a  changing  world.  The 
sheriff  has  kept  watch  over  the  coimty 
since  becoming  sheriff  in  1947.  Before 
that,  he  served  some  time  as  a  Texas 
Ranger,  worked  for  other  sheriffs  in 
Fayette  Coimty  and  got  his  start  as  an 
employee  of  the  «anltai7  livestock 
commission,  helping  eradicate  ticks 
from  cattle  in  central  Texas  during 
the  late  1920's. 

Sheriff  Jim  is  a  tough  man,  the  very 
embodiment  of  frontier  justice.  He  has 
kept  Fayette  Coimty  a  law-abiding 
place.  Stories  about  the  sheriff  can  be 
heard  in  great  abundance.  He  is  as 
quick  with  a  gun  as  with  following  the 
law.  As  the  Dallas  Momlng  News 
writes: 

Nobody  in  his  right  mind  would  cross  a 
man  who  opens  each  deer  hunting  season  by 
shooting  the  centers  out  of  a  dozen  bottle 
caps  from  fifty  feet  away. 

But  even  Larry  L.  King,  whose  play 
about  La  Orange  did  not  endear  him 
to  Sheriff  Floumoy,  has  said  there  is  a 
soft,  gentle  side  to  the  sheriff.  Above 
all,  Floumoy  is  a  helpful  public  ser- 
vant, a  constant  symbol  of  the  commu- 
nity. 
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Fayette  County  residents  have 
mixed  feelings  about  the  retirement  of 
Sheriff  Floumoy.  They  realize  this  77- 
year-old  public  servant  deserves  some 
rest  and  relaxation  after  a  distln- 
quished  and  colorful  law  enforcement 
career.  But  they  also. realize  it  is  hard 
to  replace  a  living  legend,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  Texas  frontier  justice. 
Fayette  County  is  feeling  the  pres- 
sures of  growth,  as  it  seeks  new  indus- 
try, while  struggling  to  maintain  a 
high  quality  of  life.  Sheriff  Jim  Flour- 
noy  has  dedicated  his  life  to  maintain- 
ing that  high  standarcL  Regardless  of 
how  Fayette  County  grows  and 
changes,  we  will  always  appreciate 
Sheriff  Floumoy's  service  and  will 
sorely  miss  his  leadership.* 


WHY  CONFRONTATION? 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4. 1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves.  "'What  will 
our  young  people  be  fighting  for 
should  they  be  sent  to  war  in  South- 
west Asia?" 

Would  they  be  fighting— and  djring— 
for  the  best  interests  of  America?  Or 
would  they  be  fighting— and  dying— 
for  the  big  oil  companies?  Or  for  the 
oil  sheiks?  Or  for  the  weapons  contrac- 
tors? 

The  President  has  made  foreign 
policy  blunders  that  have  led  him  to 
the  brink  of  declaring  war.  Given  the 
evidence  available,  this  could  be  a  war 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
that  we  are  not  prepared  for  and  a  war 
we  would  have  to  fight  without  allies. 

The  way  to  discourage  communism 
is  not  to  declare  verbal  war  on  the 
Russians  and  plunge  headlong  into 
Southwest  Asia. 

More  Importantly,  warfare  between 
superpowers  is  not  the  way  to  combat 
communism.  It  will  be  escalated  quick- 
ly to  nuclear  dimensions.  And  no  one 
wins  a  nuclear  war. 

Survival  .of  the  Western  World  and 
our  Third  World  friends  depends  on 
strong,  healthy,  prosperous  societies 
united  In  their  resolve  to  oppose  ag- 
gression. What  the  President's  policy 
lacks  is  support  from  our  allies  and  en- 
couragement from  the  countries  in  the 
region  that  are  threatened.  The  Presi- 
dent has  taken  off  and  expects  our 
friends  and  allies  to  help  us  with  the 
landing.  This  is  not  the  way  to  make  a 
sensible  and  effective  foreign  policy. 

Further,  in  a  real  emergency,  a 
system  of  draft  registration  and  the 
draft  Itself  could  be  implemented 
quickly.  The  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
is  not  the  most  severe  threat  to  peace 
since  World  War  IL  That  is  why  I 
oppose  registration.  The  President's 
call  is  a  political  act  not  justified  by 
events,  and  it  raises  fears  atmut  our 
national  security  that  are  not  justi- 
fied. 
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The  Middle  East  Is  not  vital  to  this 
country  because  of  its  oil.  It  is  time  we 
changed  our  way  of  thinking  about 
that  troubled  area.  If  we  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  oil  from  shaky  sheik- 
doms to  run  our  cars,  heat  our  homes, 
and  fuel  our  factories,  we  might  as 
well  start  the  "doomsday  clock" 
moving  forward.  America  mu&t  become 
energy-sufficient  once  again.  We  have 
the  resources.  We  have  the  will.  We 
lack  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Kennan  ad- 
dressed these  same  Issues  February  1 
in  the  New  York  Times.  His  essay  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  1, 1980] 
George  F.  Kxmtui,  on  Washihgtor's  Reac- 

TIOH   TO   THE   ATGHAN    CRISIS.'    "WAS   THIS 

Really  Matttrx  Statesiiamsrip?" 

PHiwcrroif,  N.J.— On  Christmas  Day  1979, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  periodic  In- 
volvement with  the  Internal  affairs  of  its 
turbulent  neighbor,  and  after  many  months 
of  futile  effort  to  find  a  pro-Soviet  Afghan 
figure  capable  of  running  the  country,  the 
Soviet  Government  suddenly  expanded 
what  was  already  a  sizeable  military  Involve- 
ment in  Afghanistan  into  a  full-fledged  oc- 
cupation, promising  that  the  troops  would 
leave  when  their  limited  mission  had  been 
accomplished. 

This  move  was  not  only  abrupt— no  effort 
had  been  made  to  prepare  world  opinion  for 
it— but  it  was  executed  with  Incredible  polit- 
ical clumsiness.  The  pretext  offered  was  an 
insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  even  the  most 
credulous  of  Moscow's  followers.  The  world 
community  was  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  condemn  the  operation  in  the  strongest 
terras,  and  it  has  done  so. 

So  bizarre  was  the  Soviet  action  that  one 
Is  moved  to  wonder  whence  exactly.  In  the 
closely  shielded  recesses  of  Soviet  policy 
making,  came  the  inspiration  for  it  and  the 
political  Influence  to  achieve  Its  approval.  It 
was  a  move  decidedly  not  in  character  for 
either  Aleksel  N.  Kosygin  or  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev.  (The  one  was,  of  course,  ill  and 
removed  from  active  work.  The  limitations 
on  the  other's  health  and  powers  of  atten- 
tion are  well-known.)  Andrei  A.  Gromyko. 
too.  is  unlikely  to  have  approved  it.  These 
reflections  suggest  the  recent  breakthrough, 
to  positions  of  dominant  Influence,  of  hard- 
line elements  much  less  concerned  for  world 
opinion,  but  also  much  less  experienced, 
than  these  older  figures. 

Such  a  change  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
more  attentive  Kremllnologists,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  deterioration  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  but  It  was  as- 
sumed that  it  Would  take  place  only  In  con- 
nection with,  and  coincidental  with,  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  other  older 
Politburo  members.  That  it  could  occur 
with  the  preservation  of  lir.  Brezhnev  as  a 
figurehead  was  not  foreseen. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  this  ill-considered  move 
was  bound  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  world 
community,  and  the  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  it  in  the  United  Nations.  But  beyond  that 
point,  the  American  official  reaction  has  re- 
vealed a  disquieting  lack  of  balance,  bottijn 
the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  then,  not 
surprisingly.  In  the  response  to  it. 

In  the  official  American  Interpretation  of 
what  occurred  in  Afghanistan,  no  serious  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  taken  of  such 
specific  factors  as  geographic  proximity, 
ethnic  affinity  of  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and  political  InsUblllty  in  what 
Is.  after  all,  a  border  country  "of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now.  specific  factors  of  this  nature, 
all  suggesting  defensive  rather  than  offen- 
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sive  impulses,  may  not  have  been  all  there 
was  to  Soviet  motivation,  nor  would  they 
have  sufficed  to  Justify  the  action;  but  they 
were  relevant  to  it  and  should  have  been 
given  their  due  in  any  realistic  appraisal  of 
it. 

Instead  of  this,  the  American  view  of  the 
Soviet  action  appears  to  have  run  over- 
whelmingly to  the  assumption  that  it  was  a 
prelude  to  aggressive  military  moves  against 
various  countries  and  regions  farther  afield. 
No  one  can  guarantee,  of  course,  that  one  or 
another  such  move  will  not  take  place.  A 
war  atmosphere  has  been  created.  Discus- 
sion in  Washington  has  been  dominated  by 
talk  of  American  military  responses — of  the 
acquisition  of  bases  and  facilities,  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  rapid-deployment  force,  of  the 
cultivation  of  militai?  ties  with  other  coim- 
tries  all  along  Russia's  sensitive  southern 
border.  In  these  circumstances,  anything 
can  happen.  But  the  fact  Is.  this  extrava- 
gant view  of  Soviet  motivation  rests,  to  date, 
exclusively  on  our  own  assumptions.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  substantiation  of  it  in  any- 
thing the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  have 
said  or  done.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  specifically,  publlcally  and  vigorously 
denied  any  such  Intentions. 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions  we  have 
been  prodigal  with  strident  public  warnings 
to  the  Russians,  some  of  them  issued  even 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  not 
to  attack  this  place  or  that,  assuring  them 
that  If  they  did  so.  we  would  respond  by 
military  means.  Can  this  really  be  sound 
procedure?  Warnings  of  this  nature  are  im- 
plicit accusations  as  well  as  commitments. 
We  are  speaking  here  of  a  neighboring  area 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
we  could  really  back  up  these  pronounce- 
ments if  our  hand  were  to  be  called,  is  it 
really  wise— is  it  not  in  fact  a  practice  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  for  resentment  and 
for  misreading  of  signals— to  go  warning 
people  publicly  not  to  do  things  they  have 
never  evinced  any  Intention  of  doing? 

This  distortion  in  our  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  motivation  has  affected,  not  unnatu- 
rally, our  view  of  other  factors  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  situation.  What  else  but  a 
serious  lack  of  balance  could  explain  our 
readiness  to  forget.  In  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
the  insecurity  of  the  present  Government, 
Its  recent  callous  Jeopardizing  of  the  lives  of 
our  embassy  personnel,  its  lack  of  candor 
about  its  nuclear  programs— and  then  to 
Invite  humllitatlon  by  pressing  upon  It 
offers  of  military  aid  that  elicited  only 
Insult  and  contempt?  What  else  could  ex- 
plain. In  the  case  of  Iran,  our  sudden 
readiness— If  only  the  hostages  were  re- 
leased—to forget  not  only  their  sufferings 
but  all  the  flagbumings,  the  theatenlng 
fists,  the  hate-ridden  faces  and  the  cries  of 
"death  to  Carter."  and  to  offer  to  take  these 
very  people  to  our  bosoms  In  a  common  re- 
sistance to  Soviet  aggressiveness?  What  else 
could  explain  our  natve  hope  that  the  Arab 
states  could  be  induced.  Just  by  the  shock  of 
Afghanistan,  to  foreget  their  differences 
with  Israel  and  to  Join  us  in  an  effort  to 
contain  the  supposedly  power-mad  Rus- 
sians? 

This  last  merits  a  special  word.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  war  atmosphere  in 
Washington.  Never  since  World  War  II  has 
there  been  so  far-reaching  a  militarization 
of  thought  and  discourse  in  the  capital.  An 
unsuspecting  stranger,  plunged  Into  Its 
midst,  could  only  conclude  that  the  last 
hope  of  peaceful,  nonmilitary  solutions  had 
been  exhausted— that  from  now  on  only 
weapons,  however  used,  could  count. 

These  words  are  not  meant  to  express  op- 
position to  a  prompt  and  effective  strength- 
ening of  our  military  capabilities  relevant  to 
the  Middle  East.  If  what  was  involved  here 
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was  the  carrying  of  a  big  stick  while  speak- 
ing softly  rather  than  the  carrying  of  a  rela- 
tively small  stick  while  thundering  aH  over 
the  place,  who  could  object?  But  do  we  not. 
by  this  preoccupation  with  a  Soviet  military 
threat  the  reality  of  which  remains  to  be 
proved  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  that  the 
greatest  real  threats  to  our  security  in  that 
region  remain  what  they  have  been  all 
along:  our  self-created  dependence  on  Arab 
oil  and  our  involvement  In  a  whoUy  unstable 
Israeli-Arab  relationship,  neither  of  which 
Is  siisceptible  of  correction  by  purely  mili- 
tary means,  and  in  neither  of  which  is  the 
Soviet  Union  the  major  factor? 

If  the  Persian  Gulf  Is  really  vital  to  our 
security.  It  is  surely  we  who.  by  our  unre- 
strained greed  for  oil,  have  made  It  so. 
Would  It  not  be  better  to  set  about  to  elimi- 
nate, by  a  really  serious  and  determined 
effort,  a  dependence  that  ought  never  have 
been  allowed  to  arise,  than  to  try  to  shore 
up  by  military  means,  in  a  highly  unfavor- 
able region,  the  unsound  position  into 
which  the  dependence  has  led  us?  Military 
force  might  conceivably  become  necessary 
as  a  supplement  to  such  an  effort:  it  could 
never  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  It. 

The  oddest  expression  of  this  lack  of  bal- 
ance is  perhaps  in  the  bilateral  measures 
with  which  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have 
punished  the  Russian  action.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  open  question  whom 
we  punished  most  by  these  measures- 
Russia  or  ourselves— we  have  portrayed 
them  as  illustrations  of  what  could  happen 
to  Moscow  If  it  proceeded  to  one  or  another 
of  the  further  aggressive  acts  we  credit  It 
with  plotting.  But  that  is  precisely  what 
these  measures  are  not;  for  they  represent 
cards  that  have  already  t>een  played  and 
cannot  be  played  twice.  There  was  never 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, its  prestige  once  engaged,  could  be 
brought  by  open  pressure  of  this  nature  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Afghanistan.  But 
this  means,  then,  that  we  have  expended— 
for  what  was  really  a  hopeless  purpose— all 
the  important  nonmilitary  cards  we  con- 
ceived ourselves  as  holding  In  our  hand. 
Barring  a  resort  to  war,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  already  absorbed  the  worst  of 
what  we  have  to  offer,  and  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  fear  from  us.  Was  this  really  mature 
statesmanship  on  our  part? 

We  are  now  In  the  danger  zone.  I  can 
think  of  no  instance  in  modem  history 
where  such  a  breakdown  of  political  commu- 
nications and  such  a  triumph  of  unre- 
strained military  suspicions  as  now  marks 
Soviet-American  relations  has  not  led,  in 
the  end.  to  armed  conflict.  The  danger  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know, 
at  this  time,  with  whom  we  really  have  to 
deal  at  the  Soviet  end.  If  there  was  ever  a 
time  for  realism,  prudence  and  restraint  In 
American  statesmanship,  it  is  this  one. 
Nothing  in  the  passions  of  electoral  politics 
could  serve  as  the  slightest  excuse  for  ignor- 
ing this  necessity.* 


GNP  SLIDES  DOWN  TJNDER 
CARTER 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Jobs  for  today  are  essential.  Jobs 
are  the  backbone  of  our  economy.  Men 
and  women  want  to  see  business  grow 

because  this  means  more  jobs  and 
higher  productivity. 
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In  discussing  economic  downtrends 
caused  by  the  present  administration. 
Senator  Schmitf  said,  "Jim,  you 
missed  the  most  Important  point. 
When  Carter  became  President,  our 
real  GNP  was  growihg  at  5>9  percent, 
but  today  we  are  at  0  percent  GNP 
progress." 

Gross  national  product  must  in- 
crease or  Jobs  will  be  cut  back.  There 
can  be  no  pay  raises  unless  production 
increases.  Teenagers  will  not  be  able  to 
find  new  Jobs  unless  GNP  increases. 

A  big  part  of  this  problem  arises 
from  lack  of  capital  to  build  and  mod- 
ernize plant  and  machinery.  Govern- 
ment wastes  too  much  from  excessive 
taxes  and  leaves  too  Uttle  capital  for 
business  to  reinvest  for  Improving  pro- 
duction. 

Under  President  Carter  the  entire 
country  is  sliding  downhill.  He  took 
American  inflation  at  4.8  percent  and 
big  spending  has  raised  it  to  a  stagger- 
ing 14  percent.  The  bank  prime  inter- 
est rate  was  6.2  percent  and  Carter's 
pressure  on  money  has  caused  it  to 
rise  to  15  percent. 

The  world  has  lost  confidence  in 
Carter's  financial  program  and  runs 
from  the  American  dollar,  as  gold 
zoomed  from  $125  to  $680  an  ounce. 

All  of  these  Carter  programs  cause 
American  production  to  lose  momen- 
tum with  the  GNP  dropping  from  5.9 
percent  to  0  percent.* 


JOSEPH  E.  TERRY— AN  EXEMPLA- 
RY CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  civil  serv- 
ice employees  of  this  country  are 
coming  under  criticism  from  various 
quarters.  I  think  it  worthwhile  to  call 
attention  to  one  civil  service  employee 
whose  career  stands  as  a  model  of  de- 
votion to  public  service.  In  that  career, 
which  will  draw  to  a  close  in  February 
1980,  the  employee  of  whom  I  speak 
has  exhibited  the  qualities  of  integri- 
ty, dedication,  and  selflessness  over 
the  span  of  his  Illustrious  career. 

Joseph  E.  Terry  was  raised  on  a 
small  farm  on  Long  Island.  Early  in 
life  he  showed  the  determination, 
good  will,  and  sense  of  humor  which 
were  to  accompany  him  throughout 
his  life.  In  June  1936,  near  the  lowest 
point  of  the  depression,  he  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  with  a  degree 
in  electrical  engineering,  and  for  the 
following  3  years  was  employed  in  pri- 
vate industry.  In  December  1940  he 
became  a  contract  physicist  with  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  where  he 
worked  on  antimagnetic  projects  de- 
gaussing ships  and  submarines:  and  In 
April  1941,  he  signed  a  1-year  contrsu:t 
to  establish  a  degaussing  station  at  the 
Naval  Station,  Cavite.  Philippine  Is- 
lands. He  was  at  Cavite  on  December 
10,  1941,  when  the  Japanese  attacked 
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the  Navy  facilities  in  the  Manila  area 
and  Invaded  the  PhiUppines.  In  Janu- 
ary 1942,  with  other  American  civil- 
ians, Joe  Terry  was  interned  by  the 
Japanese,  He  remained  a  Japanese 
prisoner  for  the  next  3  years,  first  at 
an  Internment  camp  at  Santo  Tomas 
University  in  Manila  and  then  at  a 
camp  in  Los  Banos  on  Luzon  some  60 
miles  to  the  south. 

During  his  years  as  a  Japanese  pris- 
oner, Joe  Terry  exhibited  the  kind  of 
leadership  and  courage  which  inspired 
his  fellow  prisoners  to  n^aintain  hope. 
Statements  by  his  fellow  prisoners  in- 
dicate the  extent  of  his  influence. 
One,  William  F.  McCandlish.  states: 

I  Just  cannot  praise  Joe  enough  for  the 
wonderful  Job  he  did  in  maintaining  morale 
at  a  high  level  under  circumstances  which 
were  not  too  good  for  morale  to  begin  with. 

Another,  Frank  O.  Mortlock,  echoes 
the  same-sentiment: 

A  happy  combination  of  competence,  per- 
sonality, and  physical  fitness  made  ioe  a 
natural  leader  of  men.  Under  the  most 
trying  of  circumstances,  folks  felt  comforted 
by  Joe's  presence  and  his  good  spirits.  .  .  . 
He  gave  of  himself  beyond  what  was  re- 
quired In  the  Camp  Labor  Code  and  shared 
whatever  he  had  with  those  less  fortunate 
than  he. 

And  a  third.  Robert  B.  Jones,  has 
this  to  say: 

I  have  always  admired  Joe  for  his  honesty 
and  concern  for  his  fellow  man  which  was 
proved  over  and  over.  .  .  .  He  was  a  hero  to 
all  of  the  youngsters  throughout  imprison- 
ment, and  I  don't  know  of  any  man  who  did 
not  respect  him  at  all  times. 

Following  the  liberation  of  the  pris- 
oners at  Los  Banos  by  the  American 
forces  in  February  1945,  Mr.  Terry 
spent  a  month  in  a  rest  camp  in  the 
Philippines  and  was  then  returned  to 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  he 
became  an  employee  of  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Laboratory,  White  Oak,  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  As  a  member  of  the  Re- 
search Management  Division  of  that 
laboratory,  he  participated  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  nimier- 
ous  research  programs.  Including  one 
at  Point  Barrow.  Alaska.  An  associate 
of  his  at  that  time.  James  Jl.  Light* 
foot,  states  that: 

Joe  was  outstanding  at  NOL  In  the  man- 
agement of  personnel  and  facilities.  His 
good  technical  background  plus  a  dandy 
personality  made  him  a  natural  In  the  re- 
cruitment, placement,  and  management  of 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel  and  In 
the  sponsoring  and  directing  of  technical 
projects  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Terry's  outstanding  work  at 
NOL  White  Oak  led  to  his  being  of- 
fered a  position  on  the  scientific  staff 
of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in 
Washington,  D.C.— a  position  which 
he  accepted  in  October  1949.  In  that 
position  he  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment, coordination,  and  support 
of  military  construction  projects  for 
all  BuOrd  research  activities,  includ- 
ing NOL  White  Oak,  the  Naval  Avi- 
ation Ordnance  Test  Station  at  Chin- 
coteague,  the  Naval  Ordnance  Missile 
Test  Facility  at  the  White  Sands  Prov- 
ing Groimd.  and  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station  at  China  Lake.  This  posi- 
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tlon  required  the  highest  technical 
ability,  together  with  exceptional  clar- 
ity, tact,  and  diplomacy  in  convincing 
reviewing  officials  of  the  need  for  the 
new  facilities.  While  in  this  position, 
Mr.  Terry  received  from  his  supervisor 
the  following  commendation  for  his 
worlc 

Mr.  Terry  has  profoundly  Impressed  me 
with  his  capacity  for  thoroughness  and  for 
his  unique  ability  to  reach  sound  conclu- 
sions through  mazes  of  conflicting  and  ob- 
scure data.  The  joint  abilities  to  perceive  all 
phases  of  a  problem  and  to  seek  out  the 
buried  heart  of  a  problem  set  him  apart  as  a 
person  of  unusually  keen  lnt«llect  .  .  . 
While  In  his  present  position  Mr.  Terry  has 
been  called  upon  to  perform  a  wide  variety 
of  work  covering  the  entire  research  effort 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  He  has  im- 
pressed me  by  his  ability  to  grasp  the  tech- 
nical phases  of  research  activity  in  its  multi- 
tudinous ramifications  and  still  maintain  a 
level-headed  understanding  of  administra- 
tive problems.  He  can  do  equally  fine  work 
In  trouble-shooting,  planning  or  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  early  1950's  the  Navy  estab- 
lished a  faculty  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  guided  missiles  which  were  being 
scheduled  to  go  into  service  with  the 
fleet.  That  facility,  which  developed 
into  the  Missile  Evaluation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Labora- 
tory at  Corona,  Calif.,  was  headed  by  a 
Navy  engineer  who  had  been  a  friend 
and  fellow  prisoner  of  Joe  Terry's  at 
Santo  Tomas  and  Los  Banos.  That  en- 
gineer persuaded  Joe  to  leave  his  Job 
in  Washington.  D.C..  and  to  take  part 
in  the  challenging  task  of  evaluating 
these  new  weapons  of  warfare.  In  No- 
vember 1954,  Mr.  Terry  accepted  the 
position  of  Assistant  Head  of  the  Mis- 
sile E^valuation  Department,  NOLC. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Terry  has  been 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Navy's  missile 
evaluation  program  at  Corona.  Begin- 
ning with  a  project  for  the  analysis  of 
Terrier  ship-launched  missile  firing 
performance,  that  program  expanded 
to  cover  the  evaluation  of  all  Navy  tac- 
tical missiles,  both  ship-  and  air- 
launched,  as  well  as  quaUty  assurance 
of  the  Navy's  fleet  ballistic  missile 
weapon  systems  Polaris,  Poseidon,  and 
Trident.  The  work  has  Involved  leader- 
ship In  the  use  of  high-speed  digital 
computers  for  the  processing  not  only 
of  performance  data  but  missile  pro- 
duction data  and  other  Information 
relative  to  missile  evaluation.  It  has 
also  involved  pioneering  efforts  in  the 
development  of  equipment  and  tech- 
niques for  obtaining  accurate  and 
meaningful  missile  evaluation  data,  in- 
cluding telemetric  data.  At  present, 
the  program  Includes  the  direct  sup- 
port of  fleet  firing  exercises  through 
the  operation  of  six  telemetry  installa- 
tions located  at  the  NATO  allied  Mis- 
sile Firing  Installation.  Crete;  Roose- 
velt Roads,  Puerto  Rico;  Oceana,  Va.; 
Cherry  Point,  N.C.;  Mount  Cabuyo. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines;  and 
White  Beach.  Okinawa.  Program  per- 
sonnel are  also  operating  the  Navy's 
air  combat  maneuvering  ranges  at 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  at  Oceana,  Va., 
which  provide  realistic  training  In  air 
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combat  to  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force  fighter  pilots. 

During  the  25  years  that  he  has 
been  associated  with  this  program.  Mr. 
Terry  has  played  a  *ey  role  in  its 
design,  development,  and  implementa- 
tion. Evidence  of  his  accomplishments 
is  provided  by  the  numerous  commen- 
dations he  has  received  from  higher 
authority,  including  three  superior 
performance  awards.  His  sound  techni- 
cal ability,  together  with  his  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  skills,  have  en- 
abled him  to  make  major  contribu- 
tions in  the  evolution  of  the  missile 
evaluation  organization  from  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Labora- 
tory, Corona,  to  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent activity— the  Fleet  Missile 
Systems  Analysis  and  Evaulation 
Group— in  1962.  Mr.  Terry  served  as 
Assistant  Technical  Director  of 
FMSAEO  from  1962  until  1973,  at 
which  time  he  became  Technical  Di- 
rector. In  1971  the  activity  became  an 
annex  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Seal  Beach,  and  in  1976  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Fleet  Analysis  Center. 
It  is  from  the  post  of  Technical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fleet  Analysis  Center  that 
Mr.  Terry  will  be  retiring  in  February 
1980. 

In  addition  to  his  work  directly  con- 
nected with  Navy  missile  evaluation, 
Mr.  Terry  served  from  1964  through 
1967  on  the  Policy  Board  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Laboratories  in  California, 
Board  of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners 
for  Scientists  and  Engineers  at  Pasa- 
dena, and  as  Chairman  of  its  successor 
organization,  the  Professional  Council 
for  Scientists  and  Engineers.  In  Janu- 
ary 1973,  he  received  a  letter  from 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird  thanking  Mr.  Terry  for  the  sup- 
port which  he  gave  the  President's 
Inter-Agency  Economic  Adjustment 
Committee  in  its  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  economic  impact  of  Defense  deci- 
sions that , adversely  affected  commu- 
nities and  individuals.  Mr.  Terry  has 
also  served  the  interests  of  the  Navy 
through  his  work  as  Director  of  the 
Corona-Riverside  Navy  League  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Terry's  contributions  to  the 
Navy  and  the  American  people  as 
Technical  Director  of  the  Fleet  Analy- 
sis Center  were  perhaps  best  summa- 
rized by  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal 
Beach,  in  a  commendation  to  Mr. 
Terry  several  years  ago.  After  citing 
Mr.  Terry's  "extraordinary  ability  in 
managing  a  large  engineering  function 
as  well  as  a  complex  data  management 
system  and  an  extensive  interface  with 
the  Fleet."  the  Commanding  Officer 
stated: 

You  have  managed  over  600  employees  (of 
whom  400  are  professional  engineers,  scien- 
tists, statisticans,  and  highly  specialized 
paraprofessionals)  in  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  your  most  difficult  mission.  Your 
contributions  to  the  Station's  professlonllsm 
in  the  areas  of  technical,  financial,  adminis- 
tration, and  personnel  management  are 
truly  outstandinK.  The  quality  of  your  lead- 
ership is  exemplified  in  the  number  of  let- 
ters of  commendation  received  by  the  Sta- 
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tion,  the  increased  breadth  of  responsibility, 
and  the  increased  significance  of  technical 
contributions  that  the  Station  has  per- 
formed .  .  .  Your  versatility,  managerial  ca- 
pability, and  overall  outstanding  perform- 
ance are  reflected  in  the  attitude  and 
output  of  the  personnel  you  supervise.* 


February  U,  1980 


SRI  LANKA  OBSERVES  32D  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENHSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 4  is  a  day  of  great  Importance  to 
the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  as  this  day 
commemorates  the  32d  anniversary  of 
their  independence  from  the  British 
Crown. 

The  proud  nation  of  Sri  Lanka 
(meaning  resplendant  land)  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  staunch  pro- 
motion of  world  peace,  the  upholding 
of  human  rights  and  the  striving  to 
create  comprehensive  and  effective  In- 
ternal policies  for  its  people. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of 
Sri  Lanka  are  committed  to  establish- 
ing a  growing  economy  while  main- 
taining democratic  liberties  and  pro- 
viding a  wide  spectrum  of  needed  Gov- 
ernment services.  Their  dedication  to 
these  ends  has  been  praised  by  many 
coimtrles  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  I  express 
my  continuing  sentiments  of  support 
on  this  32d  anniversary  celebration  of 
Independence.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  commend- 
ing the  Government  and  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  for  their  dedication  to  democra- 
cy and  liberty  and  in  wishing  them 
every  success  in  the  future.* 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA-1980 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KEWTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
famous  Scout  motto,  "Be  I*repared,"  is 
most  applicable  as  the  4.1  million 
members  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
prepare  to  celebrate  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  their  organization  during 
Scouting  Anniversary  Week,  February 
3-9.  1980. 

Incorporated  on  February  8.  1910. 
and  chartered  by  Congress  in  1916,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  exists  to  pro- 
vide an  educational  program  for  boys 
and  young  adults,  designed  to  train  in 
the  responsibilities  of  participating 
citizenship,  to  build  desirable  qualities 
of  character,  and  to  develop  personal 
fitness,  thus  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  citizens. 

Under  the  theme,  "Scouting— the 
Better  Life."  Scouts  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii  participating  in  Scouting  Anni- 
versary Week  will  mark  the  celebra- 
tion with  special  dinners,  storefront 


and  shopping  center  displays,  demon- 
strations, reports  to  mayors,  and  other 
related  events. 

Other  activities  scheduled  through- 
out the  year  include  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association-Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Public  Speaking  Contest. 
Twelve  regional  winners  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  from  among  an  origi- 
nal 2,000  participants  will  vie  for 
$11,500  in  college  scholarships  at  the 
contest  finals  on  February  6  at  Wash- 
ington's Hyatt  Regency  Hotel. 

Also,  a  revitalized  emphasis  on  out- 
door living  skills  will  be  seen  with 
many  ecology,  and  energy-related  ac- 
tivities; including.  President  Carter's 
energy  conservation  award  program 
for  Boy  Scouts,  together  with  Project 
SOAR— save  our  Amerfcan  resources.^ 
Instead  of  merely  expressing  criticism,* 
Scouts  are  assuming  an  active,  con- 
structive role  in  cleaning  up  their  envi- 
ronment and  restoring  acres  of  land 
back  to  its  original  beauty. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  seen  evi- 
dence that  these  programs  have  been 
very  successful  in  preparing  our  youth 
to  meet  the  future  with  courage,  and  a 
deep  commitment  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  their  community  and  coun- 
try both  morally  and  spiritually. 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, I  always  enjoy  recalling  with 
sincere  appreciation  the  experiences 
and  adventures  that  were  mine  as  a 
Boy  Scout,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  basic  concepts  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation cannot  fail  to  generate  a  deep 
realization  of  one's  duty  to  God  and 
country  as  well  as  a  keen  respect  for 
the  fundamental  rights  of  all  people. 

This  group  of  young  men  character- 
ize the  quailities  every  individual 
should  possess— a  pride  in  each  other 
and  themselves.  Their  goal— to  contin- 
ue to  improve  and  shape  a  bigger  and 
brighter  world.  In  these  troubled 
times,  their  desire  to  do  a  good  turn 
daily  makes  Scouting  the  better  life.* 


DR.  TIM  LEE  CARTER:  "A  PLEA 
FOR  LIFE" 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
issue  before  the  House  is  as  divisive 
and  emotional  as  abortion.  Our  last 
vote  on  this  question  was  on  a  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  preventive  health 
care  for  the  poorest  children  of  Amer- 
ica—the child  health  assurance  pro- 
gram—reported from  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment. 

Dr.  TiH  Lee  Carter  worked  so  hard 
for  this  bill,  believing  firmly  in  the 
need  for  us  to  provide  decent  medical 
care  for  the  5  million  children  who  do 
not  now  get  it. 

The  antiabortion  amendment  on  the 
floor  sought  to  eliminate  all  Govern- 
ment funding  for  abortion  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  was  en- 
dangered. It  sought  to  eliminate  cur- 
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rent  provisions  of  law  which  allow  for 
al>ortions  in  circumstances  involving 
rape  or  incest. 

It  was  Dr.  Carteb  who  spoke  so  elo- 
quently against  the  awful  limitations 
of  this  amendment.  In  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  his  profession,  he  asked  the 
House  to  affirm  life  and  human  digni- 
ty by  rejecting  the  blind  language  of 
the  antiabortion  proposal.  No  state- 
ment was  more  characteristic  of  the 
man  or  the  concerns  he  consistently 
has  represented. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  has 
recognized  Dr.  Carter's  courage  and 
the  strength  of  his  convictions  in  a 
recent  editorial.  I  am  honored  to 
insert  that  editorial  Into  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  (Louisville,  Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 

Jan.  31. 1980] 

Abortion:  An  Emotiohai.  Issite  in  Serious 

Need  op  Compassion 

The  issue,  of  course,  was  abortion.  But  the 
person  who  spoke  the  words  above  was  not 
what  the  Right-to-Ufers  would  call  a  pro- 
abortionist.  What  he  was  pleading  for,  in 
fact,  was  life. 

At  stake  on  the  House  floor.  iU  prospects 
diminished  by  rigid  anti-abortion  amend- 
ments, was  a  crucial  health  program.  It 
would  provide  decent  medical  attention  for 
an  estimated  five  million  children  (and 
220,000  women  about  to  bear  children)  who 
can't  afford  it  and  aren't  presently  eligible 
for  government  help. 

The  speaker  was  Kentucky  Republican 
Tim  Lee  Carter,  who  will  retire  from  the 
House  this  year  after  eight  terms.  He's  a 
doctor  and  very  much  opposes  abortion,  as  a 
general  rule.  Yet  he  recognizes  that  there 
are  certain  situations,  particularly  rape  and 
incest.  In  which  a  woman's  life  can  be 
ruined  (and  thus  likely  her  child's,  too)  if 
she  is  denied  medical  help  in  time. 

But  most  House  members  vote  differently 
on  even  these  situations.  They  have  done  so 
since  the  Supreme  Court's  1973  ruling  that 
states  may  not  Interfere  with  a  woman's 
right  to  an  abortion  during  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy  and  may  Impose  only 
health  regulations  during  the  second  three 
months.  Every  year,  the  House  votes  to 
forbid  Medicaid  financing  of  abortions 
except  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  In 
1977  and  1978  (thanks  to  a  compromise 
backed  by  Congressman  Carter),  it  agreed  to 
a  further  exception:  when  two  doctors  agree 
that  continued  pregnancy  would  result  in 
severe  and  long-lasting  damage  to  the  moth- 
er's health.  But  even  this  was  dropped  last 
year. 

The  Senate,  fortunately,  has  been  less 
rigid.  One  can  criticize  Its  agreeing  to  severe 
limitations  on  tax-paid  abortions.  But  at 
least  it  insists  on  extending  such  funding  to 
cover  cases  of  rape  and  incest,  too.  "The 
Senate  has  managed  to  prevail  in  reconcil- 
ing differences  between  the  two  houses.  Pre- 
sumably if  will  prevail  again  this  time,  if  it 
passes  the  Child  Health  Assurance  Program 

bin  on  which  Representative  Carter  worlied 
so  long  and  hard. 

IN  PUBLIC.  PRINCIPLES  VANISH 

Any  Congressman,  actually,  can  explain 
why  the  Senate  wins  on  the  rape/incest 
issue.  Senators  represent  statewide  constitu- 
encies. And  House  elections  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  campaigning  to  hold  onto  seats 
in  that  body  never  stops.  So  Its  members 
dread  divisive,  emotional  issues  that  can 
enrage  large  blocs  of  single-issue  voters. 
Abortion  is  such  an  issue. 
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Some  congressmen  privately  admit  that 
they  don't  agree  with  the  single-minded 
"pro-life"  forces,  but  fear' to  vote  otherwise. 
Some  of  the  latter  won't  eveh  concede  that 
a  mother's  life  should  have  priority  over 
that  of  a  foetus.  If  only  one  can  survive.  CA 
"pro-life"  bill  before  the  1980  Kentucky  leg- 
islature embraces  that  view.  It  would  forbid 
publicly  financed  abortions  even  to  save  the 
mother.)  So  these  congressmen  betray  their 
own  consciences,  knowing  that  the  Senate, 
its  six-year  terms  better  insulating  members 
from  emotional  tides  in  the  electorate,  will 
repair  at  least  the  worst  of  the  damage. 

This  doesn't  do  anything,  of  course,  for 
the  girl  or  woman— often  desperate— who  is 
poor  but  hasn't  been  raped  and  doesn't  oth- 
erwise qualify  for  federal  help.  The  way 
matters  stand  in  this  country,  abortions 
(under  the  Supreme  Court  guidelines)  are  a 
constitutional  right.  But  the  poor  must  fend 
for  themselves. 

And  the  situation  could  get  worse.  Some 
States  are  under  court  orders  to  provide 
"medically  necessary"  health  services,  in- 
cluding abortion,  from  their  own  funds.  But 
the  Medicaid-extension  bill  discussed  above 
was  amended  by  the  House  to  let  States  do 
as  they  please.  And  the  pro-life  forces  ral- 
lied last  week,  in  Washington  and  the  State 
capitals,  in  behalf  of  their  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  outlaw  abortions  al- 
together. 

The  proposition  isn't  one-sided,  of  course. 
Many  citizens  saw  fairness  and  wisdom  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  They  knew  of 
the  horrors  of  clandestine  abortions.  They 
acknowledged  the  injustice  of  congressional 
curbs  on  the  right  of  poor  women  to  medical 
attention  legally  available  to  those  with 
money.  Above  all.  they  supported  a  woman's 
right  to  reject  one  of  life's  ultimate  cruel- 
ties: bringing  into  the  world  an  unwanted 
child. 

Those  Americans  haven't  been  as  well  or- 
ganized or  made  as  much  noise  as  the  "pro- 
lifers."  But  they  have  sensitivities,  too,  and 
they  may  be  in  a  majority.  It  wouldn't  take 
much  to  make  thefh  angry  enough  to  do 
some  shouting  of  their  own. 

Maybe  they  won't  have  to.  The  Supreme 
Court  agreed  In  November  to  consider  var- 
ious lower-court  findings  that  Congress  is 
acting  unconstitutionally  in  refusing  federal 
funds  to  finance  abortions  for  most  women 
on  welfare.  And  a  U.S.  district  judge  In  New 
York  ruled  earlier  this  month,  in  a  sweeping 
decision  four  years  in  the  making,  that  the 
congressional  restrictions  violate  individual 
rights  of  due  process  and  of  religious  free- 
dom. If  upheld  on  appeal,  this  would  vastly 
expand  the  original  Supreme  Court  ruling 
based  on  the  right  of  privacy. 

Such  a  finding,  of  course,  would  be  enor- 
mously divisive.  The  "pro-lifers"  feel  deeply 
that  anyone  defending  abortion  Is— as  a 
Kentucky  lawmaker  told  the  Frankfort 
Right  to  Life  raUy  last  week— "really  pro- 
death."  But  It  is  Qur  greatness  as  a  nation 
that  we  put  such  store  by  Individual  rights, 
and  that  we  recognize  the  need  to  respect 
differences  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  would  be  the  last 
person  anyone  could  fairly  accuse  of  being 
pro-death.  Yet  he  eloquently  pleads  that 
the  abortion  Issue  can  have  more  than  one 
dimension.  Carmot  the  "pro-lifers"  concede 
the  same?  Cannot  they  grant  the  possibility 
that  others  may  be  equally  concerned  about 
life  but  see  the  Issue  from  a  different  per- 
spective on  what  being  human,  and  In  a  free 
America,  is  all  about?* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIMMY  LEA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service  to  the  Congress  given  so  gra- 
ciously by  Jimmy  Lea.  He  has  been 
around  almost  during  the  entire  time  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress,  and  he  is 
one  of  those  unsung  efficient  kind  of 
people  who  do  so  much  to  keep  House 
procedures  moving  along.  As  clerk  of 
the  Official  Recorder  of  Debates,  he 
has  had  a  job  that  demanded  detail 
and  patience,  and  dealing  with  many 
Members  of  this  body.  Jimmy  has  per- 
formed well,  on  good  humor,  and  cer- 
tainly has  been  most  helpful  to  new- 
comers unfamiliar  with  the  House 
floor  process. 

I  have  enjoyed  having  Jimmy  Lea 
with  us  during  the  past  25  years,  and  I 
wish  him  a  long,  enjoyable,  and  fulfill- 
ing well-earned  retirement  in  his  be- 
loved Calvert  County  country.  We  all 
are  going  to  miss  him  very  much.« 


TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER  THE 
'TRIESTE"  DIVE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 
•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  53  of  our  colleagues  asked  the 
President  to  dedicate  the  1980's  as  a 
decade  for  ocean  resoiuxe  use  and 
management.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
do  so.  The  oceans  are  a  frontier  which 
have  not  been  developed  to  their  full 
potential,  and  which  must  be,  if  we 
hope  to  maintain  our  standard  of 
living  and  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  those  who  are  currently  less  fortu- 
nate than  us. 

Much  of  the  groimdwork  for  this  de- 
velopment has  been  done.  The  1980's 
will  see  the  development  of  the  miner- 
als an(i  petroleum  of  the  deep  seabed 
which  was  made  possible  only  through 
the  technological  advances  made  in 
the  1970's.  The  1980's  wUl  also  see  In- 
tensified fishing  efforts  which  will  be 
subject  to  management  regimes  result- 
ing from  the  imposition  of  fisheries 
management  zones  and  the  develop- 
ment of  biologically  sound  manage- 
ment practices  during  the  1970's.  In 
addition,  research  during  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  has  resulted  In  the  devel- 
opment of  new  uses  and  markets  for 
marine  life  including  imderutillzed 
species  of  fish,  marine  plants,  and 
other  marine  organisms. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  basic  oceans 
research  Is  Don  Walsh,  currently  di- 
rector of  tne  Institute  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Don  has  spent  a 
lifetime  studying  the  oceans  and  is  one 
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of  this  country's  experts  In  their  use 
for  commercial,  scientific,  and  military 
purposes.  One  of  Don's  early  projects, 
involving  both  scientific  and  military 
aspects  of  oceans  research,  was  his 
participation  in  the  bathyscaph 
Trieste's  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Marianas  Trench— the  deepest  known 
place  in  the  oceans.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  Don's  account  of 
his  experience  which  illustrates  the 
depths  that  some  dedicated  people  go 
to  learn  more  about  the  oceans: 

VOTAGK  TO  THE  BorTOM  OF  THE  SEA 

(By  Don  Walsh) 

TWENTY  TEAKS  AFTER  THE  TRIESTE  DIVE 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  two  men  crowded 
into  the  cramped  interior  of  the  United 
States  Navy's  Bathyscaph  Trieste.  They 
were  located  at  a  spot  about  200  miles 
southwest  of  the  island  of  Guam  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  More  significantly,  they 
were  just  above  the  deepest  known  place  in 
the  oceans:  the  Challenger  Deep  in  the  Mar- 
ianas Trench. 

Nine  hours  later,  when  they  returned  to 
the  surface,  they  brought  with  them  the 
world's  depth  record.  The  official  depth  for 
the  Challenger  Deep  dive  was  determined  to 
be  35,800  feet,  almost  seven  miles  down. 

But  was  this  bit  of  exploration  two  dec- 
ades ago  Just  an  event  to  gain  publicity  or 
did  it  have  a  real  purpose?  And  what  impact 
is  to  be  seen  today  from  this  early  pioneer- 
ing in  deep  submergence?  Having  been 
Trieste's  Navy  commander,  the  co-pilot  on 
the  deep  dive  and  the  first  submersible  pilot 
in  the  Navy,  I  hope  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  was  done  then  and  what  it  means 
today. 

First,  it  is  important  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  beginnings  of  deep  submergence;  how 
the  bathyscaph  came  to  be  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Auguste  Piccard,  and  how  it  eventual- 
ly joined  the  United  SUtes  Navy. 

To  set  the  scene  we  should  go  back  about 
fifty  years  to  1930-1934  when  the  American 
zoologist.  Professor  William  Beebe  was  ex- 
perimenting with  his  bathysphere  in  the 
waters  near  Bermuda.  Beebe  and  Engineer 
Otis  Barton  had  devised  the  bathysphere  as 
a  means  to  take  the  scientist's  trained  mind 
and  eye  directly  into  the  ocean  environ- 
ment. 

Beebe's  logic  was  simple.  Why  deny  scien- 
tists direct  observations  simply  because  the 
research  site  was  covered  by  ocean  water? 
On  land  biologists  and  geologists  made 
direct  observations  in  the  field.  But  In  the 
oceans  the  marine  scientist  waa  forced  to 
lower  various  gadgets  into  the  sea  to  bring 
up  often  mutilated  samples.  These  artificial 
hands  and  eyes  were  poor  substitutes  for 
direct  observation. 

The  Beet>e  bathysphere  was  simply  an 
iron  ball  which  was  fitted  with  ports  for  ob- 
servation and  photography.  An  entrance 
hatch  (bolted  from  the  outside!)  provided 
access  for  the  two-man  crew.  The  ball  was 
then  lowered  by  a  cable  into  the  sea.  Electri- 
cal power  and  communications  with  the  sur- 
face were  through  a  second  cable. 

Beebe's  classic  book  Half  Mile  Down  is  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  imagination  and  his 
dedicated  team.  The  narrative  of  their 
thirty-second  dive  in  August,  1934  to  3,028 
feet  is  as  exciting  as  any  epic  of  exploration. 
Dr.  Beebe  was  the  first  true  deep  submer- 
gence explorer. 

But  the  bathysphere  had  its  limiUtions. 
Cable  has  weight  and  theoreticallv  If  vou 
lower  enough  of  it  over  the  side  it  will  final- 
ly pull  apart  from  its  own  weight.  Oceanog- 
raphers.  well  aware  of  this,  use  tapered 
cables  to  lower  equipment  into  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  sea.   In  addition,  since   the 
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bathysphere  is  attached  to  the  mother  ship 
by  the  cable,  any  motion  of  the  surface  ship 
results  in  a  similar  motion  of  the  ball.  Thus 
If  there  were  eight  foot  high  waves  at  the 
surface  the  ball  would  also  move  up  and 
down  eight  feet.  This  would  make  it  very 
difficult  to  do  any  precision  ol>servations 
close  to  the  seafloor.  Finally  there  is  the 
problem  of  "cracking  the  whip"  when  the 
motion  of  the  mother  ship  and  the  length 
of  cable  are  out  of  phase.  If  the  whip 
motion  is  severe  .enough,  the  ball  can  be 
snapped  right  off  the  end.  A  better  "inner- 
space  ship"  was  needed. 

Professor  Auguste  Piccard  was  a  Swiss 
physicist  who  was  active  in  the  study  of 
cosmic  radiation  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Be- 
cause the  Earth's  atmosphere  shields  this 
radiation  from  space.  Professor  Piccard 
became  an  accomplished  alpinist  taking  his 
equipment  up  mountains  to  higher  altitudes 
to  reduce  this  shielding  effect.  But  this  was 
not  enough  and  he  designed  a  high  altitude 
free  balloon  to  get  better  numbers  for  his 
research.  Incidental  to  getting  the  figures 
he  set  several  altitude  records.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  scientist,  he  was  also  a  creative 
and  effective  engineer.  His  book.  Earth,  Sky 
and  Sea  is  a  delightful  account  of  his  scien- 
tific adventures  in  these  three  environ- 
ments. 

Even  l)efore  his  balloon  exploits  Piccard 
has  thought  about  applying  the  concepts  of 
the  free  balloon  to  an  undersea  craft.  This 
would  give  the  desired  independence  from 
surface  ship  and  its  cable  tether.  He  began 
the  design  of  the  first  bathyscaph  (this 
word  simply  means  "deep  ship")  in  1938. 
However,  as  the  sounds  of  war  gathered  In 
Europe  it  became  clear  that  his  underwater 
balloon  would  have  to  wait  until  the  return 
of  peace. 

In  1948  Piccard's  first  bathyscaph.  the 
FNRS-2  (named  after  the  initiaU  of  the 
Belgian  foundation  that  sponsored  the  proj- 
ect), was  test  dived.  While  it  performed  well 
as  a  submersible,  it  had  many  deficiencies  as 
a  surface  craft.  Considerable  modification 
was  called  for  and  the  FNRS-2  was  taken  to 
the  French  Navy  yard  at  Toulon  for  rebuild- 
ing. In  the  early  1950s,  prior  to  completion 
of  the  conversion  of  the  FNRS-2,  Into  the 
new  FNRS-3,  the  Piccards  (since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  Professor  Piccard  had  his 
son.  Jacques,  as  his  co-worker  on  all  his 
bathyscaph  projects)  left  the  French  Navy 
program.  They  had  been  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  completely  new  bathy- 
scaph to  be  supported  by  several  sponsors  in 
Italy.  The  principal  sponsor  was  the  City  of 
Trieste. 

In  mid- 1953  the  Bathyscaph  Trieste  was 
launched  at  Castellemare  di  Stabia  near 
Naples.  By  coincidence  the  French  Navy 
launched  FNRS-3  at  this  same  time.  The 
world  now  had  two  bathyscaphs. 

From  1953  to  1957  the  Piccards  operated 
Trieste  on  a  variety  of  test  and  scientific 
projects  in  the  Mediterranean.  However  the 
cost  of  operating  such  a  complex  piece  of 
scientific  equipment  made  it  clear  to  the 
Piccards  that  they  would  have  to  find  a 
permanent  long-term  sponsor  for  their 
submersible. 

In  1957  the  United  States  Navy's  Office  of 
Naval  Research  (ONR)  sponsored  a  series  of 
scientific  dives  with  the  .Trieste  at  Capri. 
This  program  permitted  American  oceanog- 
raphers  from  several  different  disciplines 
(biologists,  geologists,  acousticians,  etc.)  to 
sample  the  utility  of  the  bathyscaph  as  a 
tool  for  their  particular  research  interests. 
At  the  end  of  the  series  their  submitted  re- 
ports and  evaluations  were  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Navy  would  pur- 
chase the  Trieste  and  bring  it  to  the  United 
States. 

The  final  evaluations  were  positive.  In 
1958  Trieste  was  purchased  and  shipped  to 
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the  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory  (NEL)  at 
San  Diego,  California.  I  Joined  the  project 
at  NEL  in  Decemt>er  1958  and  by  March  was 
appointed  Officer-in-Charge  of  the  bathy- 
scaph Trieste,  a  position  I  held  until  leaving 
the  project  three  years  later. 

Essentially  the  bathyscaph  has  two  major 
components,  the  float  (balloon)  and  the 
cabin.  The  float  is  filled  with  a  lighter-than- 
water  liquid:  in  the  case  of  Trieste  it  was 
aviation  gasoline.  This  provided  the  buoyan- 
cy, or  lift,  required  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle  and  its  payload  into  the  ocean's 
depths. 

The  cabin  was  simply  a  steel  sphere  with 
very  thick  (5-7  Inches)  walls  designed  to 
keep  the  crew  of  the  submersible  in 
"shirtsleeve  comfort".  Inside  the  cabin  the 
pressure  was  almost  always  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  so  we  did  not  have  to  contend  with 
any  of  the  pressure  problems  faced  by 
divers. 

To  submerge  the  bathyscaph  it  had  to  be 
made  heavier  than  water.  To  slow  down  the 
rate  of  descent,  stop,  or  to  ascend  to  the  sur- 
face weight  had  to  be  gotten  rid  of  to  make 
it  become  positively  buoyant  For  surface 
buoyancy  the  float  had  two  large  ballast 
tanks,  one  at  each  end  of  the  float,  which 
were  filled  with  air  during  surface  oi>er- 
ations.  To  submerge,  the  air  was  vented  off 
and  the  Trieste  became  heavier  than  water. 
Weight  reduction  was  through  an  ingenious 
system  which  employed  two  large  contain- 
ers (shot  tubs)  hanging  on  the  underside  of 
the  float.  Each  container  held  about  eight 
tons  of  steek  shot,  much  like  beebees  but 
made  from  steel.  At  the  bottom  of  each  shot 
tub,  was  a  funnel-like  constriction  which 
was  surrounded  by  tui  electromagnet.  When 
the  magnet  was  energized  the  shot  was  mag- 
netized and  would  not  flow  through  the 
opening.  When  the  electrical  power  was 
shut  off  the  shot  then  flowed  freely 
through  the  orifice.  In  emergency  situations 
both  shot  tubs  could  be  Jettisoned  instantly. 

Limited  mobility  at  the  seafloor  was  pro- 
vided by  three  small  electrical  maneuvering 
motors  mounted  on  the  float.  This  did  not 
make  a  submarine  out  of  Trieste:  mobility 
was  limited  to  a  few  thousand  feet  from 
where  it  landed. 

Outside  the  front  window  of  the  cabin 
(the  plastic  window  was  seven  inches  thick) 
were  a  series  of  external  lights,  a  remote 
control  camera  and  strobe  lights  for  the 
camera. 

Basically,  the  bathyscaph  represented  a 
simple,  effective  means  for  the  oceanogra- 
pher  to  do  in  situ  work.  This  very  simple  so- 
lution to  a  difficult  set  of  oroblems  is  a 
monument  to  the  genius  of  Auguste  Piccard. 

Trieste  had  Joined  the  United  States  Navy 
at  the  age  of  five.  Though  it  was  to  be  used 
to  advance  Navy  Interests  in  deep  ocean  re- 
search, the  first  major  task  was  to  get  the 
submersible  ready  for  its  ultimate  test,  a 
dive  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean. 

The  bathyscaph  made  its  first  dive  as  a 
Navy  unit  in  December,  1958.  This  was  a 
checkout  for  the  Navy  crew  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  who  had  been  assigned  to 
the  project  at  NEL.  Jacques  Piccard  and  his 
engineer,  Giuseppe  Buono.  completed  the 
team.  Buono  had  been  with  the  Trieste 
since  its  construction  when  he  was  the  proj- 
ect foreman  In  the  Italian  shipyard  and  was 
In  charge  topside  during  diving  operations. 
Piccard  and  Buono  were  brought  to  NEL 
with  the  Trieste  to  help  train  the  United 
States  Navy  project  team  how  to  operate 
and  maintain  this  radical  new  craft. 

In  the  spring  of  1959  the  Trieste  made  six 
more  dives  for  scientific  and  training  pur- 
poses. On  the  twelfth  of  May,  I  got  my  first 
sample  of  deep  submergence  with  Trieste  on 
a  plunge  of  seventy  feet  in  San  Diego  Bay! 
But  a  real  dive  was  not  far  behind:  ten  days 
later  we  dove  to  a  depth  of  4,100  feet  off 
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San  Diego.  From  this  vantage  point  I  saw 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  few  others  had. 
We  were  well  beyond  the  penetration  of 
Bimlight  and  were  into  the  domain  of  biolu- 
mlnescence,  seeing  animal  forma  not  found 
in  any  aquarium  collection. 

During  that  spring,  while  we  were  busy 
learning  how  to  use  Trieste,  a  much  more 
Important  aspect  of  the  project  was  being 
worked  out:  our  plan  to  take  the  submers- 
ible to  the  deepest  place  in  the  (x;ean.  Not 
only  was  a  great  deal  of  preparation  in- 
volved, but  also  many  technical  changes  to 
the  bathyscaph  were  necessary.  Fortunate- 
ly. Lieutenant  Larry  Shumaker,  an  Annap- 
olis classmate  of  mine  and  a  former  ship- 
mate in  submarines,  joined  the  project  as 
Assistant  Officer-in  Charge.  Larry  immedi- 
ately took  over  responsibilities  for  the  tech- 
nical side,  under  the  careful  guidance  of  Pic- 
card and  Buono.  This  leftr  me  free  to  work 
out  the  planning  details  for  Project  Nekton, 
the  name  we  had  given  to  the  deep-dive  pro- 
gram, working  closely  with  our  project's 
Chief  Scientist  Dr.  Andreas  B.  Rechnltzer. 

In  the  mid-1950s  Andv  Rechnilzer  was  a 
marine  biologist,  fairly  fresh  out  of  nis 
training  at  Scripps.  when  he  t(x>k  a  position 
in  the  Marine  Sciences  Program  at  the  Navy 
Electronics  Laboratory.  When  he  heard 
about  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  dives  at 
CapH  with  Trieste  be  got  himself  invited  as 
a  participant.  On  20  July  1957  Andy  made 
his  first  dive  and  like  myself,  he  waa  a  con- 
firmed "deep  submerger"  from  then  on.  As 
part  of  the  post-dive  review  team  for  ONR, 
Andy  was  able  to  lend  his  voice  to  those 
who  wanted  the  Navy  to  buy  the  submers- 
ible for  undersea  research.  Furthermore  he 
made  a  convincing  case  for  brincing  It  to  the 
Navy  laboratory  at  San  Diego.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  location  offered  deep  water 
near  the  coast,  year-round  good  opermtinc 
weather,  and  the  proximity  of  major  Navy 
support  facilities  and  equipment.  However, 
his  most  important  act.  In  my  view,  was  that 
he  recruited  me  Into  the  Trieste  program! 

By  the  late  spring  of  1959 1  had  taken  our 
Project  Nekton  plan  to  the  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  had  gotten  approval  for  it. 
The  Navy  approved  the  program  but  we 
were  directed  to  maintain  a  very  low  profile 
and  not  encourage  any  publicity  or  public 
announcement  of  our  intentions.  In  fact, 
one  very  senior  naval  officer,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  told  me  that  if  the  Tri- 
este did  not  siu-face  from  the  deep  dive  the 
two  men  in  it  would  be  the  lucky  ones!  The 
implication  was  that  those  people  left  on 
the  surface  would  feel  the  full  weight  of  his 
wrath.  This  was  a  pretty  full  order  lor  a 
young  lieutenant,  but  my  quick  educauon  in 
how  the  Navy  makes  decisions  had  paid  off 
and  we  had  our  green  light  to  proceed. 

Concurrently  Trieste  was  undergoing 
major  modiflcatlons  at  the  Navy's  Ship 
Repair  Facility  in  San  Diego.  Basically  we 
needed  to  iiicrease  its  working  depth  cap»- 
bQlty  from  20.000  to  about  40,000  feet.  To 
do  this  we  had  to  increase  the  gasoline  ca- 
pacity of  the  float  (balloon),  add  more  shot 
ballast  capacity  and  install  a  new  vbere 
that  had  greater  depth  capability.  The  first 
two  items  were  done  in  San  Diego,  but  the 
new  sphere  had  to  come  from  the  Krupp 
Works  in  Oennany.  Nevertheless,  it  all 
came  together  surprisingly  quicldy  and  by 
the  late  summer  Trieste  was  back  at  NEL 
ready  to  begin  local  test  dives. 

The  first  dive  was  the  eleventh  of  Septem- 
ber, followed  by  a  second  one  four  days 
later.  We  were  pleased  with  Uie  results  and 
quickly  began  the  business  of  dismantling 
the  bathyscaph  for  shipment  to  Ouam  tn 
the  Western  Pacific. 

One  of  the  more  fortunate  aspects  of  our 
plan  for  Project  Nekton  was  the  proximity 
to  Ouam.  where  a  major  Navy  base  with  all 
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the  support  facilities  we  would  require,  lay 
only  200  miles  from  the  Challenger  Deep. 

Less  than  two  months  after  we  had  tested 
Trieste  in  its  new  configuration  off  San 
Diego,  we  had  the  submersible  back  in  the 
water  at  Guam  for  a  post-assembly  test  dlve.° 
Somehow  our  small  project  team  of  fifteen 
people  had  gotten  tons  of  equipment 
packed:  the  bathyscaph  disassembled  into 
several*  major  components:  had  got  our- 
selves out  of  Guam,  and  back  in  operation 
in  about  six  weeks  time. 

Our  plan  was  to  conduct  a  series  of  in- 
creasingly deeper  dives  until  we  felt  all  was 
ready  for  the  deepest  dive.  By  15  November 
1959.  Piccard  and  Rechnltzer  brought  the 
world's  depth  record  home  to  the  United 
States  with  a  dive  to  18,150  feet.  The  previ- 
ous record  had  been  13,500  feet  set  by  the 
French  Navy's  FNRS-3  off  Dakar  in  West 
Africa  in  January  1954. 

But  on  this  dive  we  also  developed  a  diffi- 
culty with  the  sphere  that  gave  us  some  real 
problems.  The  Krupp  sphere  was  made  in 
three  ring-like  sections,  held  together  by 
epoxy  glue.  In  theory  the  water  pressure, 
even  at  the  surface,  was  sufficient  to  hold 
the  pieces  in  alignment.  The  epoxy  was  to 
keep  the  Joint  watertight  and  provide  me- 
chanical strength  to  hold  the  sphere  togeth- 
er when  it  was  out  of  the  water.  But  because 
of  the  different  metallic  masses  of  the  rings 
the  epoxy  glue  failed.  The  two  outer  rings, 
containing  the  entrance  batch  and  the  view- 
port, were  much  larger  masses  of  steel  than 
the  center  rina.  Thus  when  the  rings  were 
warmed  or  cooled,  they  tended  to  expand 
antl  contract  at  different  rates,  the  thlimer 
ring  reacting  more  quickly.  On  the  dive  to 
18.000  feet  the  sphere  got  very  cold  in 
waters  where  the  temperature  approached 
S3  F.  When  the  submersible  siu^aced  this 
very  cold  metal  was  bathed  in  surface  water 
of  about  80  F.  With  such  severe  stress  on 
the  epoxy  Joint  the  glue  finally  pulled  av/ay 
with  a  great  bang. 

While  there  was  no  danger  of  flooding  we 
were  oonoenied  about  the  small  ouantitv  of 
seawater  that  was  seeping  through  the 
Joint.  The  fonnation  of  rust  in  the  interioi 
Joint  faces  might  cause  a  reduction  of 
strength.  It  was  clear  that  we  would  have  to 
put  Trieste  back  into  her  drydock.  disassem- 
ble the  sphere  and  work  out  a  way  to  seal  it. 
We  cleaned  the  sphere  joints  carefully  and 
sealed  them  with  compounds  and  rubber 
strips  from  the  outside.  Our  wizard  machin- 
ist. Navy  Chief  Petty  Officer  Jon  Michel, 
designed  and  built  a  system  of  metal  bands 
that  would  mechanlcally  bind  the  sphere 
rings  together.  We  gave  up  on  trying  to  glue 
it  again  and  Instead  relied  on  a  mechanical 
fastening  system.  Evm  at  that,  we  could  not 
get  all  three  rings  in  perfect  alignment, 
they  were  about  0.008  of  an  inch  off.  but 
since  the  joints  were  about  five  inches  wide, 
we  felt  we  had  a  good  margin  of  safety. 

Needless  to  say,  we  did  not  bother  to  feed 
our  misgivings  to  superiors  in  Waahington 
or  NEL.  I  knew  we  would  probably  be  or- 
dered home  and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
our  attempt  at  the  Challenger  Deep.  Since  I 
was  to  make  the  deeo  dive.  I  felt  no  one 
wouia  be  more  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial safety  of  Trieste  than  I  would.  That 
notion  was  to  be  my  guide  for  the  work  that 
was  to  follow. 

Diulng  the  Christmas  holidays  we  took 
advantage  of  the  quiet  time  to  test  the 
Trieste's  new  sphere  Joints  and  to  train 
Rechnitier,  Shumaker  and  myself  as  bath- 
yscaph pilots.  By  January,  1960  we  were 
ready  to  resume  our  dive  series,  and  the 
Navy  had  its  first  three  submersible  pilots. 

On  January  8  we  dove  to  23.000  feet  in  the 
Nero  Deep  near  Guam  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  tbat  month  we  were  ready  for  the 
profoundest  plunge  of  all— the  Challenger 
Deep.  This  final  dive  in  Project  Nekton  took 
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Jacques  Piccard  and  myself  nine  bouts  to 
complete. 

At  300  feet  we  encountered  the  thermo- 
cline,  a  layer  where  the  water  temperature 
drops  shajply.  Since  the  cold  water  was 
denser  than  the  water  we  had  been  passing 
through,  we  became  relatively  more  buoy- 
ant and  stopped.  We  had  expected  this.  Part 
of  our  standard  diving  procedure  was  to  use 
this  brief  halt  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
final  instrument  check.  Then,  by  releasing  a 
little  gasoline  from  our  maneuvering  tank, 
we  got  rid  of  some  of  our  excess  buoyancy 
and  started  down  again. 

At  about  600  feet  we  entered  a  zone  of 
deepening  twilight  where  colors  faded  off 
into  gray.  By  I.OOO  feet  the  light  had  gone 
completely.  We  turned  out  the  Ughts  in  the 
sphere  to  watch  for  the  luminescent  crea- 
tures that  are  sometimes  visible  at  this 
leveL  We  saw  very  few.  Eventually  we 
turned  the  cabin  IlKhta  ttack  on  and  briefly 
tested  the  forward  lights  that  throw  a  beam 
in  front  of  the  observation  window.  Form- 
less plankton  streamed  past,  giving  us  a  sen- 
sation of  great  speed. 

We  were  now  dropping  fast,  at  about  four 
feet  per  second.  It  was  getting  colder,  and 
we  decided  to  put  on  dry  clothing.  It  was 
qiUte  an  operation:  two  grown  men  chang- 
ing clothes  in  a  space  thirty-eight  inches 
square  and  only  five  feet,  eight  inches  high. 

There  were  minor  incidents  such  as  the 
small  leak  that  always  developed  in  one  of 
the  hull  cormectora— a  place  where  wires 
from  Ughts  and  instruments  on  the  outside 
of  the  sphere  pass  through  the  hulL  The 
leak  started  at  about  10,000  feet  It  was  an 
old  friend,  a  tiny  drip,  drip,  drip  I  timed  the 
drips  and  found  no  change  from  before, 
which  meant  that  it  had  not  l)ecome  more 
serious.  We  expected  it  to  disappear  at 
about  15.000  feet  when  the  water  pressure 
packed  the  plastic  sealer  in  more  tightly— 
and  it  did. 

Up  to  this  point  we  had  managed  to  main- 
tain voice  contact  with  the  people  on  the 
surface,  using  Project  Ndcton's  specially  de- 
veloped underwater  telephone. 

But  now,  at  15,000  feet,  we  lost  them— possi- 
bly because  they  were  a  good  distance  from 
us  laterally  as  well  as  vertically.  We  were 
truly  on  our  own  now  except  for  a  crude 
system  of  tone  signals  we  had  arranged.  By 
means  of  a  spedal  key  the  imderwater  tele- 
phone can  send  out  a  tone  that  sounds 
something  like  a  radio  time  signaL  These 
carry  farther  than  voice  transmission.  In 
our  code,  all  even  numbered  signals  are  for 
g(x>d  news:  two  means  all  is  well,  four  means 
we  are  on  the  twttom,  six  means  we  are  on 
the  way  up.  The  bad  messages  come  in  odd 
numbers:  three  means  we  are*^  having  me- 
chanical difficulty  and  are  coming  up  but 
not  in  distress,  five  means  something  has 
gone  wrong  and  we  are  coming  up  In  an 
emergency.  We  never  bad  to  use  the  odd 
*number8. 

At  37.000  feet  we  checked  our  rate  of  de- 
scent to  two  feet  per  second  by  dumping 
some  shot  ballast  We  were  not  too  sure  of 
the  underwater  currents  here  and  we  did 
not  want  to  go  crashing  into  a  wall  of  the 
trench  by  mistake.  As  we  neared  80,000  feet 
I  started  thinking  about  the  changes  we  had 
planned  to  make  when  we  got  within  1,000 
feet  or  so  of  the  bottom— which  we  now 
were  expecting  to  find  only  another  9,900 
feet  below  ua.  I  was  running  through  a 
mental  che^llst  when  we  heard  and  felt  a 
powerful,  muffled  crack.  The  sphere  rocked 
as  {hough  we  were  on  land  and  going 
through  a  mOd  earthquake. 

We  waited  anxiously  for  what  might 
happen  next  Nothing  did.  We  flipped  off 
the  instruments  and  the  underwater  tele- 
phone so  that  wc  could  bear  better.  Still 
nothing  happened.  We  swttehed  the  instiu- 
ments  back  on  and  studied  the  dials  that 
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would  tell  us  if  something  critical  had  op- 
curred.  No.  we  had  our  equilibrium  Knd 
were  descending  exactly  as  before. 

We  dumped  more  ballast,  checking  our 
speed  to  one  foot  per  second  At  33.000  feet, 
only  about  600  feet  off  the  ext>et:ted  bottom. 
we  turned  on  our  sensitive  fathometer, 
which  always  before  had  quickly  and  accu- 
rately picked  up  the  floor  for  us.  It  showed 
nothing. 

We  checked  our  speed  to  half  a  foot  a 
second  and  continued.  At  that  rate,  time 
and  distance  pass  very  slowly,  and  I  think 
for  the  first  time  in  the  dive  tx>th  of  us  had 
the  feeling  of  awe  that  comes  from  explor- 
ing the  totally  unknown. 

I  did  not  take  my  eyes  off  the  fathometer 
and  Jacques  never  stopped  watching  out  of 
the  tiny  porthole  with  Its  weak  probe  of 
light.  No  bottom  was  in  sight  at  36.600  feet, 
or  at  37.200.  But  at  last  at  37.500  feet  the 
fathometer  traced  the  beginnings  of  the 
bottom.  SooD  Jacques  could  see  a  difference 
in  the  effect  of  our  light  in  the  water,  as  the 
rays  reflected  off  the  l>ottom.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  floor  I  called  the  fathometer 
readings  to  Jacques  in  fathoms:  "Thirty  .  .  . 
twenty  .  .  .  ten  .  .  ."  At  eight,  he  called  that 
he  could  see  the  gray-white  bottom. 

As  we  sank  through  the  clear  water  near 
the  Iwttom.  we  had  a  tremendous  piece  of 
luck.  Peering  through  the  tiny  porthole, 
Jacques  spotted  a  fish.  It  appeared  to  t>e 
browsing,  searching  for  food  along  the 
ocean  floor.  It  looked  like  a  sole  or  flounder, 
flat  with  eyes  on  the  side  of  its  head.  It  was 
about  a  foot  long.  Our  sudden  appearance  in 
his  domain,  with  our  great  light  casting  illu- 
mination such  as  he  had  never  seen  before, 
did  not  seem  to  bother  him  at  all.  After  we 
had  been  watching  him  for  a  minute,  he 
swam  slowly  off  Into  the  darkness  again, 
beyond  the  range  of  our  light. 

At  1:10  p.m.  we  sank  gently  onto  the  soft 
floor.  A  great  cloud  of  silt  rose  around  us. 
We  had  found  the  bottom  at  37.800  feet,* 
1.600  feet  deeper  than  the  rough  soundings 
made  from  the  surface  had  led  us  to  expect. 

The  fifteen-man.  Navy  civilian/military 
team  had  set  a  record  that  could  not  l>e 
broken.  And  as  all  good  explorers  do,  we 
planted  the  United  States  flag  at  the  deep- 
est spot  in  the  ocean. 

Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  Project 
Nekton,  the  project  team  went  home  for  a 
well-earned  rest.  We  had  worked  virtually 
twelve  hours  a  day.  six  days  a  week  for  five 
months  to  reach  our  goal,  and  we  all  needed 
a  respite.  Trieste  stayed  at  Ouam,  as  we  in- 
tended to  do  Project  Nekton  11  later  in  the 
spring. 

Br  May  the  Nekton  II  project  team  was 
assembled  at  Guam.  Piccard  and  two-thirds 
of  the  original  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel from  Nekton  had  left.  Thus  we  began 
the  new  program  with  only  five  of  the  origi- 
nal fifteen  people  (Walsh.  Shumaker.  Rech- 
nitzer.  Buono  and  Michel).  We  planned  only 
five  ocean  dives  in  this  short  program  so  we 
could  get  the  Trieste  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States  before  August  when  the  ty- 
phoon season  reaches  its  peak  at  Guam. 

We  did  not  intend  Nekton  II  to  end  quite 
so  quickly,  but  on  the  July  9  dive  we  had  a 
complete  failure  of  the  outside  Ughting 
system.  Replacement  parts  were  only  availa- 
ble in  Europe  and  we  felt  that  in  the  two  to 
three  remaining  weeks  before  the  arrival  of 
the  worst  of  the  typhoon  season  there 
would  be  not  time  to  fix  this  system. 

By  the  second  of  August,  Trieste  and  all 
its  equipment  had  been  placed  on  a  United 
States-bound  ship  at  Guam.  The  Guam  pro- 
grams were  now  over. 
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Prom  late  1960  until  I  left  the  Trieste  Pro- 
gram in  mid- 1962  we  operated  at  San  Diego 
in  support  of  various  Navy  research  proj- 
ects. Among  these  were  seafloor  studies, 
acoustics,  deep  scattering  layer  investiga- 
tions and  gravity  measurements.  Also  we 
spent  nearly  nine  months  doing  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  Trieste  to  reflect  the 
lessons  learned  In  the  submersible's  first 
seven  years  of  operation.  This  gave  us  a  ve- 
hicle that  was  much  more  capable  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  work  than  the  Trieste 
that  the  Navy  purchased  three  years  earlier. 
New  lights,  cameras,  instruments  and  sam- 
pling devices  were  developed.  The  first  sub- 
mersible applications  of  TV,  CTFM  sonar 
and  remotely  operated  manipulator  were  de- 
veloped. In  addition,  the  Trieste  team  de- 
signed systems  that  made  the  submersible 
easier  to  service  and  handle  at  sea:  new  bat- 
tery modules  that  Increased  available 
power,  and  techniques  which  improved 
operational  safety. 

But  Trieste  was  still  the  only  operational 
submersible  in  the  Navy  and  only  one  of 
four  in  the  world.  We  therefore  spent  a  con- 
siderable tunount  of  our  time  at  our  "second 
job":  the  selling  of  deep  submergence  to  the 
Navy.  It  was  not  a  task  taken  lightly  since 
there  were  many  who  wanted  to  scrap  the 
Trieste  once  it  had  set  the  world's  record  for 
the  Navy.  We  in  the  project  saw  the  record 
dive  a  little  differently.  This  adventure 
helped  us  to  gain  access  to  the  policy 
makers  who  could  help  see  that  such  pro- 
grams were  supported  and  expanded.  I  ■ 
guess  we  were  successful,  in  a  general  way, 
because  nearly  100  submersibles  have  been 
built  throughout  the  world  since  then. 
While  only  about  eleven  have  been  United 
States  Navy,  the  early  Navy  designs  for  the 
submersibles  and  development  of  their  sys- 
tems have  influenced  most  of  those  that 
have  come  after  them. 

Looking  back  over  two  decades  since  we 
made  our  "voyage  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea", 
I  would  say  we  have  met  our  early  expecta- 
tions. It  took  longer  than  we  had  anticipat- 
ed, but  this  is  true  of  every  new  frontier.  All 
of  us  who  were  with  the  original  Trieste 
from  1959  to  1964  are  proud  to  have  been 
among  the  first  pioneers  in  Innerspace.* 


OUTSTANDING  SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR  HONORED 


■After  the  dive.  It  wu  discovered  that  the 
fathometer  had  been  calibrated  In  distilled  water. 
Adjusted  to  seawater.  It  Indicated  a  true  depth  of 
3S,aoo  feet,  a  figure  more  In  line  with  the  sound- 
ings. 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OP  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion's educational  system  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  The  quality  of 
its  academic  institutions  is  imequalled 
anywhere.  It  is  a  system  that  has 
achieved  its  prominence  through  the 
persistence,  perseverance,  and  bril- 
liance of  many,  many,  women  and  men 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

One  man  who  I  feel  deserves  to  be 
included  in  this  most  prestigious  cate- 
gory is  Harmon  Lauffer,  a  27-year 
member  of  the  Hempfield  Area  School 
Board  of  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Since  Its  inception,  Mr.  Lauffer 
has  devoted  countless  hours  over  the 
years  toward  constructing,  expanding, 
and  constantly  improving  the  Hemp- 
field  district's  academic  curriculum. 
He  also  has  been  instrtunental  in  pro- 
moting expansion  of  extracurricular 
activities,    that    is,    the    outstanding 
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sports  opportimities  available  to  all 
students. 

Elected  to  the  Manor  School 
Board— later  to  become  part  of  the 
Hempfield  Area  District— in  1948,  he 
always  has  assumed  an  active  and  ag- 
gressive role.  He  is  considered  by  the 
faculty,  administration,  students,  and 
district  residents,  to  be  a  true  asset. 
Without  doubt,  they  are  saddened  by 
his  retirement. 

A  brief  capsulization  of  his  service 
speaks  well  for  his  dedication  over  the 
years.  It  Is  as  follows:  1948-53  member 
Manor  School  Board,  1954-61  Hemp- 
field Joint  School  Committee.  1957-64 
president,  Westmoreland  County 
School  Board.  1961-63  president. 
Hempfield  Area  School  Board,  1968-79 
vice  president  and  president.  Hemp- 
field Area  School  Board,  1977-79  vice 
president  and  president  of  Westmore- 
land County  Vocational-Technical 
School. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  the  remark- 
able and  admirable  service  of  this  fine 
man  to  yoiu-  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues.  Hempfield  Area 
School  District  is  fortunate  to  have 
benefited  b.v  his  leadership,  wisdom, 
and  insight.  He  has  been  a  fine  model 
for  those  board  members  who  will 
carry  on  as  Mr.  Latiffer  retires.* 


■ 


IOWA  QUARRY  OPERATORS: 
REING  "INSPECTED  TO  DEATH' 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
passed  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977  to  respond  to  a 
series  of  very  tragic  coal  mining  disas- 
ters. The  basic  legislation  is  vitally  im- 
portant, answering  a  critical  need  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in  the  deep  mines. 

However,  the  sweeping  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  mine  and  the  types 
of  operations  subject  to  the  act  in- 
clude many  small  surface  operations 
which  simply  do  not  present  workers 
with  the  scmae  tyi>es  of  hazards  associ- 
ated with  the  deep,  underground 
mines. 

Also,  legitimate  concern  has  been 
raised  about  the  number  of  Federal  in- 
spectors and  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions in  my  home  State  of  Iowa.  There 
is  more  than  one  MSHA  inspector  for 
every  100  quarry  workers,  despite  a 
good  safety  record  of  Iowa  mines.  We 
seem  to  have  a  classic  case  of  Govern- 
ment overkill. 

I  have  added  my  name  to  the  grow- 
ing list  of  Members  supporting  legisla- 
tion that  would  transfer  enforcement 
of  surface  operations  from  MSHA  to 
OSHA.  Since  this  legislation  may 
come  before  the  full  Hotise  In  the 
future,  I  thought  an  article,  "Iowa 
Qtiarry  Operators:  Being  Inspected  to 
Death",  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  would  be  of 
interest  and  help  to  my  colleagues. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  Inserted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks: 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  Dec.  16. 
1979] 

lowA  QuAiutT  Operators:  Beiho  Inspected 

TO  Death 

(By  Tom  Fruehllng) 

Nobody  has  much  good  to  say  about  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration (OSHA).  Folks  from  this  fedei^ 
agency.  It  might  be  remembered,  ordered 
the  Cedar  Rapids  fire  department  to  put  a 
railing  around  its  fire  pole. 

But  quarry  operators  In  the  Midwest,  in- 
cluding a  number  aroimd  Marlon  and  Cedar 
Rapids,  are  pleading  with  lawmakers  to 
come  under  OSHA's  jurisdiction.  It's  not 
that  they're  particularly  taken  with  OSHA's 
regulations:  it's  just  that  the  quarry  offi- 
cials fee!  they  would  be  easier  to  live  with 
than  existing  federal  mining  laws. 

Michael  Wright,  safety  director  for  Alpha 
Crushed  Stone  in  Marion,  calls  the  existing 
setup  "bizarre." 

Ken  McNlchols,  executive  director  of  the 
Iowa  Limestone  Producers  Assn.  In  Des 
Moines,  is  even  more  harsh.  He  contends 
the  regulations  under  which  Iowa  quarries 
operate  are  literally  killing  people. 

8  PATALrriES 

Since  quarries  have  fallen  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  In  early  1978,  there 
have  been  eight  mining  fatalities  in  Iowa.  In 
the  15  years  prior,  all  told  there  were  eight 
fatalities. 

"It's  no  mystery,"  says  McNlchols.  "Safety 
directors  are  too  busy  following  federal  in- 
spectors around,  too  busy  trying  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  and  paperwork 
that  they  can't  devote  enough  time  to  devel- 
oping safety  programs. 

Wright  and  other  local  quarry  representa- 
tives agree  with  McNlchols'  assessment  "I 
used  to  devote  almost  full  time  to  training 
employees  and  working  on  our  safety  pro- 
gram." says  Wright.  "Now,  about  all  my 
time  is  spent  on  federal  Inspections.  And 
little  of  value  comes  from  the  inspections." 

Quarries  used  to  be  regtilated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Regular  inspec- 
tions of  the  operations  were  made  by  feder- 
al officials  and  when  safety  violations  were 
foimd,  the  operators  were  forced  to  correct 
them.  There  was  no  mechanism  for  fines, 
however. 

Two  years  ago— on  the  heels  of  several 
coal  mine  disasters,  according  to  McNl- 
chols—all  underground  and  surface  mines 
were  put  under  the  imibrella  agency  of 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
The  law  specifies  that  each  underground 
mine  be  Inspected  four  times  a  year,  whUe 
surface  mines  are  to  l>e  inspected  twice  a 
year.  Operators  may  be  fined  from  $2  to 
$10,000  if  violations  are  found.  Each  inspec- 
tion takes  from  one  to  three  days. 

McNlchols  and  others  claim  that  since  the 
law  went  Into  effect,  quarry  operators  are 
t>etng  "inspected  to  death." 

EACH  HOLE 

"As  far  as  MSHA  is  concerned,  each  hole 
in  the  ground  constitutes  a  mine."  McNl- 
chols points  out.  "They  make  no  distinction 
t>etween  a  permanent  coal  mine  or  uranium 
mine  employing  hundreds  of  people  and  a 
quarry  which  is  maybe  worked  a  couple  of 
weeks  a  year.  Iowa  and  the  Midwest  Is 
unique  in  that  the  area  is  rich  in  limestone 
and  has  many  quarries.  Another  factor  Is 
that  it  la  often  cheaper  to  move  portable 
rock  crushing  machines  to  different  quar- 
ries close  to  Job  sites  than  it  is  to  truck  ma- 
terial from  permanent  locations." 
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Each  time  equipment  is  moved  to  these 
"holes  in  the  ground."  Federal  inspectors 
move  in. 

Often.  Inspectors  look  at  the  same  ma- 
chinery they  looked  at  a  week  before  at  an- 
other location. 

In  the  case  of  Alpha,  It  has  28  different 
quarries,  most  of  which  are  worked  on  a 
spot  basis.  In  the  past  nine  months.  Alpha 
has  had  43  Inspections. 

Dennis  (3oettel,  safety  director  for  B.L. 
Anderson  Inc.,  said  his  firm  has  had  39  in- 
spections since  February.  One  crushing 
plant  has  had  six  since  July. 

Another  area  quarry  operator  said  one  of 
his  company's  portable  crushing  plants,  in- 
volving 10  employees,  has  been  checked  10 
times  this  year.  There  have  been  no  acci- 
dents at  the  plant,  and  inspectors  found  just 
two  minor  violations. 

Tom  Scott,  general  manager  of  the  River 
Products  Co.  of  Iowa  City,  says  his  company 
runs  one  underground  mine  and  three  sur- 
face mines  which,  by  law.  would  be  subject 
to  10  inspections  a  year.  The  facilities  have 
undergone  28  inspections  this  year. 

"MSHA  has  all  this  money,  and  all  these 
inspectors  that  don't  have  enough  to  do," 
Scott  says.  "So  they  go  around  looking  for 
things.  But  the  Intent  of  the  law  has  been 
forgotten.  There's  little  emphasis  on  .safety. 
That's  been  lost  In  the  bureaucracy." 

HARASSMENT 

Wright,  for  one,  has  termed  the  MSHA  in- 
spection procedure  "overkill  and  out  and 
out  harassment." 

He  has  voiced  his  complaints  to  Iowa 
Sens.  John  Culver  and  Roger  Jepsen  and 
Rep.  Tom  Tauke. 

Jepsen  responded  by  saying  he  was  "ap- 
palled" at  the  "excessive  government  regu- 
lation." 

"This  governmental  disease  of  control 
over  our  lives"  has  got  to  end,  Jepsen  wrote. 

Tauke  agreed  with  Wright  that  the  law 
needs  to  l)e  changed  to  exempt  stone,  sand 
and  grave)  mining  operations  from  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act.  In  fact, 
l>oth  he  and  Jepsen  have  sponsored  bills  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  that  end. 

"The  law  is  driving  small  entrepreneurs 
out  of  business.  "  McNichols  claims.  'They 
can't  afford  to  have  down  time  caused  by 
unnecessary  Inspections.  And  they  can't 
afford  to  devote  personnel  to  nothing  but 
follow  inspectors  around. 

McNlchols  points  out  there  are  about 
2.000  people  In  Iowa  employed  in  the  metal 
and  non-metal  mining  business.  There  are 
about  30  federal  Inspectors  working  in  the 
state,  McNlchols  says,  10  of  them  out  of 
Cedar  Rapids. 

"If  OSHA  had  the  same  ratio  of  Inspec- 
tors to  employees,  they'd  have  to  have 
around  100  at  Collins  alone.  Instead,  there 
are  30  OSHA  inspectors  In  Iowa  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  Inspecting  facilities  that 
employ  l.S  million  people." 

MORE  THAN  ARIZONA 

He  says  Iowa  has  more  mine  inspectors 
than  Arizona,  even  though  30,000  people  in 
Arizona  work  In  uranium  mln^  and  other 
mining  facilities. 

McNlchols  and  his  associates  say  they  be- 
lieve in  safe  operations.  "But."  says  McNl- 
chols, "things  were  better  when  it  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  industry,  t>efore  Big 
Brother  got  In  the  act." 

Safety  directors  point  out  that  the  regula- 
tions cause  them  to  be  Inundated  with  pa- 
perwork. 

Goettel  notes  that  since,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
federal  agency,  each  quarry  site  is  consid- 
ered a  separate  mine  he  gets  40  copies  of 
each  correspondence  from  MSHA. 

And  Wright  points  out  that  when  a  cita- 
tion is  issued,  forms  filter  through  several 
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different  offices  all  over  the  country  before 
the  amount  of  a  fine  Is  determined.  He  says 
the  whole  process  is  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

And,  says  Scott,  "the  whole  intent  of  the 
law  has  been  misinterpreted.  Inspectors.  In- 
stead of  t>elng  safety  professionals,  are  now 
merely  policemen  who  play  the  numbers 
game  with  citations  and  fines." 

PINK  DISAGREES 

Doyle  Fink,  MSHA  supervisor  In  Cedar 
Rapids,  disagrees  with  criticism  of  the 
agency.  "Our  purpose  is  not  to  browl)eat 
people.  What  we're  doing  Is  trying  to  save 
lives  and  Improve  safety.  The  law  mandates 
that  we  make  a  specified  number  of  Inspec- 
tions, and  we  attempt  to  abide  by  the  guide- 
lines." 

And.  contrary  to  the  views  of  quarry  oper- 
ators. Fink  contends  conditions  in  mines 
and  quarries  are  safer  now  than  )>efore 
MSHA  was  created.  "Pines  have  served  a 
purpose."  he  says.  "Operators  are  more  con- 
scious of  safety  than  they  used  to  be." 

In  any  c^e,  the  Inspectors  are  not  likely 
to  go  away— unless  the  law  is  changed.  In 
fact,  MSHA  is  scheduled  to  add  more  in- 
spectors next  year.* 


LIVING  TCX5ETHER  AND  DYING 
ALONE 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OPOTAH 
IN  THE  BO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
place  into  the  Congressional  Re<x>rd 
excerpts  from  the  book  "The  Broken 
Heart."  by  Dr.  James  J.  Lynch. 

This  book  discusses  the  importance 
of  human  companionship  in  marriage 
to  the  physical  and  mental  well-being 
of  any  individual. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
material  both  enlightening  and  sh(x;k- 
ing.  I  encourage  those  Interested  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  Iwok.  It  force- 
fully imders(»res  the  importance  of 
the  family  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

Hopefully,  our  actions  in  Congress 
will  protect  and  defend  the  basic 
family  institution  in  America. 

The  article  follows: 

Excerpts  From  the  Book  "The  Broken 

Heart" 

(By  Dr.  James  Lynch) 

LIVING  together  AND  DYING  ALONE 

The  differences  in  longevity  among  var- 
ious racial  groups  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  unusually  long  life  spans  of  some 
groups,  are  also  reflected  In  the  various 
mortality  tables  that  measure  the  way 
people  live  together. 

It  Is  a  striking  fact  that  U.S.  mortality 
rates  for  all  causes  of  death,  and  not  just 
heart  disease,  are  consistently  higher  for  di- 
vorced, single,  and  widowed  Individuals  of 
both  sexes  and  all  races.  Some  of  the  In- 
creased death  rates  in  unmarried  Individuals 
are  astounding,  rising  as  high  as  ten  times 
the  rates  for  married  individuals  of  compa- 
rable ages. 

Corporations  such  as  insurance  companies 
that  gamble  their  money  on  their  ability  to 
evaluate  health  risks  have  long  recognized 
that  a  person's  marital  status  is  one  of  the 
best  predictors  of  health,  disease,  and 
death.  Over  two  decades  ago.  in  1956.  Dra. 
Kraus  and  Lllllenfeld  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  also  recognized  this  rela- 
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tlonship.  They  sumnuLrtzed  the  medical 
data  available  at  that  time  on  the  relation- 
ship between  marital  status  and  mortality 
rates  as  follows: 

"Married  people  experienced  a  lower  mor- 
tality rate  from  all  causes  than  did  single 
persons,  the  widowed.  and.'<the  divorced  for 
every  specific  ace  group  in  each  sex  and 
color.  For  both  sexes  and  colors  combined, 
the  ratios  of  the  age-a<jliusted  death  rates  in 
these  three  not-married  groups  to  the  age- 
adjusted  rate  in  the  married  group  were 
1.47,  1.46  and  1.84,  respectively.  .  .  .  The  rel- 
ative excess  mortality  in  the  not-married 
categories  compared  to  the  married  group 
was  greater  at  the  younger  ages.  .  .  .  The 
relative  excess  mortality  in  the  not-married 
categories  was  consistently  greater  in  males 
than  in  females"  (p.  207). 

All  three  a:;pects  of  the  Kraus  and  Lillien- 
feld  review  deserve  special  emphasis.  First, 
all  causes  of  death  were  higher  in  the  non- 
married  groups.  Second,  the  differences 
were  greatest  at  the  younger  ages.  Third, 
the  differences  were  more  apparent  in 
males. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  these  con- 
clusions in  greater  detail,  however,  several 
statistical  concepts  referred  to  by  Drs. 
Kraus  and  Lillienfeld  need  to  be  clarified. 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  concept  of  age- 
specific  death  rates.  Within  any  given  age 
group,  a  certain  percentage  of  people  die.  At 
younger  ages,  obviously,  fewer  people  die 
than  at  older  ages.  E^xcesslve  age-specific 
death  rates,  therefore,  refer  to  any  Increase 
for  a  specific  age  group  above  the  average 
death  rate  for  that  age.  Quite  often  this  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  ratio.  Thus,  the  1.84 
overall  age-adjusted  death  rate  for  divorced 
people  in  the  United  States  means  that 
when  the  death  rate  at  all  ages  is  averaged 
together  and  adjusted  for  the  average  death 
rate  at  each  age,  divorced  people  die  1.84 
times  more  frequently  than  married  people. 
This  is.  of  course,  calculated  from  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  divorced  to  married  people 
at  each  age.  A  second  concept  that  must  be 
emphasized  is  that  of  excessive  mortality.  If 
for  example.  1  out  of  every  100  males  dies  at 
the  age  of  30,  while  2  out  of  every  100  30- 
year-old  divorced  males  dies,  then  the  exces- 
sive mortality  of  divorced  males  is  said  to  be 
double  that  of  their  married  counterparts 
for  that  specific  age.  Premature  death  as  a 
statistical  concept  refers  to  deaths  occurring 
before  the  ages  of  65-70,  while  age-specific 
death  rates  are  the  death-rate  patterns  at 
any  and  aU  ages. 

The  Kraus-Lilllenfeld  finding  of  sharply 
Increased  death  rates  for  nonmarrled  indi- 
viduals has  been  confirmed  repeatedly  over 
the  last  two  decades  by  other  investigators, 
and  these  findings  stimulate  many  ques- 
tions. Why  should  nonmarrled  individuals 
have  so  much  higher  death  rates  than  mar- 
ried individuals?  What  diseases  contribute 
most  to  this  marked  increase  in  death  rates? 
Why  should  the  younger  nonmarrled 
groups  suffer  proportionally  so  much  more 
than  older  individuals?  Why  should  younger 
widows  and  widowers,  for  example,  die  at 
higher  rates  than  older  widows  and  widow- 
ers, who  themselves  die  at  higher  rates  than 
married  Individuals? 

WhOe  the  overall  death  rate  for  divorced 
Individuals  in  the  United  States  is  almost 
double  that  of  married  individuals,  a  closer 
Inspection  of  mortality  figures  reveals  that 
the  death  rates  of  nonmarrled  Individuals 
are  far  greater  than  might  be  initially  de- 
duced from  Kraus  and  LUllenfeld's  sum- 
mary statements. 

In  1970,  in  Marriage  and  Divorce:  A  Social 
and  Economic  Studu  Hugh  Carter  and  Paul 
Ollck  reported  overaU  increased  death  rates 
very  similar  to  those  observed  by  Kraus  and 
Lillienfeld  14  years  earlier.  Their  text,  how- 
ever, provides  additional  valuable  Insights 
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into  the  large  number  of  diseases  that  con- 
tribute to  increased  death  rates  In  nonmar- 
rled individuals.  Using  data  obtained  from 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  on 
all  deaths  that  occurred  in  the  United 
SUtes  from  1959  to  1961.  Carter  and  GUcli 
demonstrated  that  the  premature  death 
rates  (deaths  between  the  ages  of  15  and  64) 
in  men  and  women  who  were  single,  di- 
vorced, or  widowed  were  significantly  higher 
than  those  for  married  individuals.  As  is 
shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  B.  they  classi- 
fied death  rates  per  100,000  population  ac- 
cording to  marital  status,  sex,  race,  and 
cause  of  death.  For  every  listed  cause  of 
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death  the  single,  widowed,  and  divorced  had 
significantly  higher  death  rates  than  did 
married  people,  both  white  and  nonwhite 
and  both  sexes. 

Representative  comparisons,  extracted 
from  the  detailed  table  in  Appendix  B,  help 
show  not  only  the  magnitude  but  also  the 
consistency  of  this  phenomenon.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  that  for  every  major 
cause  of  death,  the  rates  for  divorced  males 
ranged  anjrwhere  from  two  to  alx  times 
higher  than  those  of  their  married  counter- 
parts. Single  and  widowed  males  showed 
similarly  high  death  rates  when  compared 
to  those  who  were  married. 


DEATH  RATK  Of  DIVORCED  AND  MARRIED  MEN  PER  100.000  POPULATION.  AGES  15-64  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1959-61 
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As  can  be  seen  in  the  table,  for  U.S.  males 
heart  disease  is  by  far  the  leading  cause  of 
death.  While  in  every  case  there  were  sig- 
nificantly higher  death  rates  for  the  di- 
vorced males,  there  were  also  Important  dif- 
ferences in  death  rate  patterns  according  to 
race.  Death  caused  by  strokes  and  hyperten- 
sion was  significantly  higher  in  the  non- 
white  population,  although  again  signifi- 
cantly altered  by  marital  status.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  until  very  recently  U.S. 
census  data  grouped  all  nonwhite  races  to- 
gether. Including  Orientals,  blacks,  and  In- 
dians, so  that  it  is  Impossible  to  sort  out  the 
relative  maimer  in  which  these  different 
groups  contributed  to  the  nonwhite  death 
rates.  It  is  well  known  that  hypertension 
and  stroke  afflict  blacks  significantly  more 
than  whites.  Since  blacks  in  1960  comprised 
roughly  85  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  non- 


white  population,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  contributed  to  the  bu^  of 
the  deaths  given  for  nonwhite  males.  This 
point  is  especially  critical  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  assimied  by  many  that  the 
greatly  elevated  rates  of  hypertensive  heart 
disease  and  stroke  among  blacks  reflect 
some  type  of  genetic  predisposition  to  these 
diseases.  And  yet,  as  is  clear  from  the  fig- 
ures, the  Incidence  of  hypertension  is  also 
significantly  affected  by  marital  status, 
strongly  suggesting  the  possibility  that  envi- 
ronmental and  psychological  factors  influ- 
ence the  course  of  this  disease. 

Similar  changes  in  death  rate  patterns  by 
marital  status  can  be  seen  in  women.  In. 
order  to  show  the  generality  of  the  influ- 
ence of  marital  status,  the  death  rate  pat- 
terns of  widowed  women  can  be  compared  to 
those  of  married  women. 


DEATH  RATES  Of  WIDOWED  AND  MARRIED  FEMALES  PER  100,000  POPUIATION,  AGES  15-64  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1959-61 
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Several  features  can  be  quickly  seen.  First 
of  all.  the  overall  death  rate  before  age  65 
for  women  was  significantly  lower  than  for 
men.  As  was  true  with  men,  marital  status 
significantly  influenced  the  death  rates, 
with  married  women  always  having  lower 
rates.  Again,  there  were  important  racial 
differences.  Stroke  and  hypertensive  heart 
disease  were  much  higher  among  nonwhite 
females;  as  usual,  the  rate  was  double  for 
widows. 

In  summary  then,  for  both  men  and 
women,  white  and  nonwhite,  cardiovascular 
disease  (Including  stroke  and  hyertenslon) 
was  listed  as  the  major  cause  of  premature 
death.  For  divorced,  widowed,  and  single 
men.  both  white  and  nonwhite,  the  overall 
death  rates  for  cardiovascular  disease  were 


two  to  three  times  higher  than  for  married 
men.  Similar  trends  were  also  true  for 
women.  For  almost  every  major  cause  of 
premature  death  there  were  also  marked  In- 
creases for  the  nonmarried  over  the  mar- 
ried, with  differences  in  death  rates  as  high 
as  tenfold.  Death  rates  for  heart  disease, 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  cancer  of  the  respi- 
ratory system,  cancer  of  the  digestive 
organs,  stroke,  suicide,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
rheumatic  fever,  hypertension,  pneumonia, 
diabetes,  homicide,  tuberculosis— all  these 
were  higher  among  single,  widowed,  and  di- 
vorced individuals.  The  consistently  higher 
death  rates  for  so  many  different  causes  of 
death  is  itself  remarkable. 

Of  all  these  causes  of  death  other  than 
heart  disease,  cancer  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
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terestlng,  not  only  because  it  is  the  secoild 
leading  cause  of  death  but  also  because  it  is 
commonly  thought  of  as  a  disease  that  is 
unambiguously  physical  in  nature  (that  is, 
cancer  is  not  usually  thought  of  as  being  in- 
fluenced by  phychological  or  social  factors). 
And  yet,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
and  in  greater  detail  in  Appendix  B,  almost 
every  type  of  cancer  is  significantly  influ- 
enced by  marital  status,  with  the  widowed, 
divorced,  and  single  individuals  almost 
always  having  significantly  higher  death 
rates. 

The  4.10  ratio  for  white  males  for  buccal 
cavity  and  pharyngeal  cancer  means  that  di- 
vorced white  males  died  from  this  type  of 
cancer  4.10  times  more  fregvently  than  did 
married  men.  What  is  remarkable  about 
these  figures,  taken  directly  from  Lillien- 
feld, Levin,  and  Kessler's  text.  Cancer  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  1972,  is  that 
every  type  of  terminal  cancer  strtk«s  di- 
vorced individuals  of  either  sexes,  t>oth 
white  and  nonwhite.  more  frequently  than 
it  does  people  who  are  married. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Levin,  and  Kessler  recommended  "We 
would  suggest  that  a  group  of  recently  wid- 
owed and  divorced  persons  be  followed  and 
their  mortality  experience  compared  with 
that  of  a  suitable  married  group  .  .  .  similar 
comparisons  t>elng  made  between  those  who 
remain  single  and  those  who  marry"  (pp. 
148-149). 

Data  on  many  leading  causes  oi  deatn  sug- 
gest that  marital  status  also  significantly  In- 
fluences the  general  life-style  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  sevenfold  Increase  in  premature 
death  rates  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
among  divorced  white  males  and  the  general 
increase  in  death  rates  from  this  disease 
among  all  nonmarried  groups  (except  single 
white  females)  suggest  that  unmarried  indi- 
viduals in  general  consume  more  alcohol. 
There  are  marked  increases  in  death  rates 
due  to  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  "acciden- 
tal fires,"  with  widowed  men  and  women 
having  four-  to  sevenfold  Increases  in  death 
rates  from  these  causes.  Suicide  increases 
fivefold  in  the  widowed  white  male  and 
fourfold  in  the  widowed  nonwhite  male  and 
white  female,  while  death  by  homicide  also 
Increased  dramatically.  This  doubling  of 
cancer  of  the  respiratory  system  and  the 
tenfold  rise  in  tuberculosis  among  divorced 
white  males  led  Carter  and  Click  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  differential  patterns  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  had  influenced  these  results. 

Yet  even  something  as  obvious  as  tne  rela- 
tionship between  cigarette  smoking  and 
health  is  not  so  clear-cut  as  one  might 
think.  Dr.  Harold  Morowitz,  a  professor  of 
biophysics  at  Yale  University,  recently 
called  attention  to  intriguing  data  he  found 
buried  among  the  masses  of  health  statistics 
in  the  Hammond  Report.  The  Hammond 
Report,  first  published  in  1963.  was  the 
study  that  followed  the  smoking  habits  of 
about  a  half  million  men;  it  led,  ultimately, 
to  the  warning  printed  on  every  package  of 
cigarettes  that  "smoking  is  dangerous  to 
your  health."  Without  quarreling  with  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  data  which  support 
that  conclusion.  Dr.  Morowitz  points  out 
that  the  relationship  is  not  a  simple  one. 
For  example,  he  extracted  the  following 
table  from  the  Hammond  Report  on  the  re- 
lationship between  marital  status,  smoking, 
and  premature  death: 

AGE-STANDARDIZED  DEATH  RATES  PER  100.000  MEN.  AGES 
40-69 


NoRSflwhcn 


Snokt 

20  + 

optittes 

Idly 


Mstried.... 

Sngk 

Widowed.. 
Divamd  . 


796  I.S60 

1,074  2.567 

1.396  2.570 

1.420  2.675 
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The  overall  Influence  of  marital  statiis  on 
premature  mortality  closely  resembles  the 
ratios  cited  earlier.  Moreover,  it  is  fascinat- 
ing to  note,  as  Dr.  Morowitz  points  out,  that 
"being  divorced  and  a  non-smoker  is  slightly 
less  dangerous  than  smoking  a  pack  or  more 
a  day  and  staying  married."  He  adds  with 
tongue  in  cheek  that  "if  a  man's  marriage  is 
driving  him  to  heavy  smoking  he  has  a  deli- 
cate statistical  decision  to  make"  (p.  39). 

By  no  means  should  these  data  be  con- 
strued to  minimize  the  very  real  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking.  What  these  data  also 
reveal,  however,  is  that  the  ultimate  medi- 
cal consequences  of  behavioral  variables  like 
smoking  must  be  examined  in  the  larger 
context  of  a  person's  total  social  existence. 
Of  even  greater  significance,  these  data  sug- 
gest that  it  is  possible  to  sort  out  statistical- 
ly the  relative  Influence  of  both  smoking 
and  marital  status.  As  can  be  seen,  the  rela- 
tive  impact  on  mortality  remains  propor- 
tionately the  same  between  marrieds  and 
nonmarrieds.  although  the  overall  death 
rate  rises  when  smoking  is  added  to  the 
equation. 

In  1973,  Kitagawa  and  Hauser  attempted 
to  correct  for  statistical  factors  that  might 
have  Influenced  the  higher  death  rates  that 
have  been  routinely  reported  for  the  non- 
married.  In  their  book  Differential  Mortal- 
ity in  the  United  States,  based  on  death 
rates  in  the  United  States  during  1959-1961, 
they  estimated  that  divorced  white  males 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  64  had  a  death 
rate  more  than  double  that  of  their  married 
counterparts  (130  percent  higher),  while 
white  male  widows  had  a  death  rate  of  78 
percent  higher  and  single  males  75  percent 
higher.  Among  white  females,  divorcees  had 
an  overall  death  rate  37  percent  higher  than 
that  of  married  women,  whereas  the  wi- 
dowed were  30  percent  higher  and  the  single 
34  percent  higher.  Among  nonwhite  males, 
the  widowed  had  the  greatest  increase, 
being  89  percent  above  the  married  levels, 
while  divorced  nonwhite  males  had  a  death 
rate  87  percent  above  that  of  married  non- 
white  males.  Among  nonwhite  females  of 
the  same  age  range,  the  death  rate  for 
widows  was  65  percent,  for  divorcees  67  per- 
cent, and  for  singles  42  percent  above  the 
rate  for  nonwhite  married  females.  In  sum- 
mary, they  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  in- 
creases in  death  rates  occurred  for  divorced 
white  males  and  widowed  nonwhite  males, 
with  cardiovascular  disease  in  all  cases  being 
the  leading  cause  of  death. 

The  influence  of  the  nonmarried  state  on 
health  can  also  be  gauged  by  other  indices. 
Mortality  is  by  no  means  the  only  statistic 
that  reveals  the  strong  relationship  between 
marital  status  and  health.  Another  barom- 
eter of  health  Is  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  all  types  of  residential  institutions,  both 
of  a  voluntary  and  Involuntary  nature.  (De- 
tailed tables  are  given  In  Appendix  B.) 
Almost  every  type  of  institution  has  ex- 
traordinarily high  proportions  of  the  non- 
married  in  their  populations.  For  example. 
Carter  and  Click  pointed  out  that  among 
middle-aged  persons  In  institutions  provid- 
ing long-term  hospital  care,  "widows  had 
three  times  and  widowers  had  eight  times 
the  institutional  rate  of  comparable  married- 
persons.  Bachelors  had  a  rate  twenty-one 
times  that  of  married  men,  and  fully  9  per- 
cent of  bachelors  and  5  percent  of  spinsters 
45  to  64  years  old  were  confined  to  an  insti- 
tution" (p.  410). 

Differential  rates  of  mental  hospital  resi- 
dence among  the  married  and  nonmarried 
reflect  the  same  pattern.  Carter  and  Click 
reported  that  "where  rates  of  mental  hospi- 
tal residence  for  married  men  of  middle  age 
in  1960  were  set  at  100,  bachelors  of  the 
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same  age  had  a  comparable  rate  of  2.350 
(23.5  times  greater),  separated  and  divorced 
men  around  1,000  and  widowers  aoout  500. 
Likewise,  where  mental  hospital  residence 
rates  for  married  women  of  middle  age  were 
set  at  100.  comparable  rates  were  nearly 
1,000  for  spinsters,  around  500  for  the  sepa- 
rated and  divorced,  and  200  for  widows" 
(ibid.).  At  ages  45-^.  divorced  males  had  a 
detention  rate  in  prisons  20  times  higher 
than  married  men,  the  separated  18  times 
higher,  and  the  widowed  7  times  higher. 

Another  way  to  assess  the  impact  of  mari- 
tal status  on  health  and  health  costs  is  to 
examine  the  differential  manner  in  which 
chronic  health  conditions  affect  those  who 
live  alone.  Health  conditions  are  considered 
chronic  If  they  last  more  than  three 
months;  included  in  this  category  are  both 
mental  and  physical  disorders.  Of  interest 
in  this  regard  is  the  manner  In  which  chron- 
ic health  conditions  affect  the  activity  of  in- 
dividuals—for example,  whether  they  can 
continue  to  worl^  Married  Individuals  have 
significantly  fewer  chronic  conditions  (50 
percent  fewer)  which  limit  their  activities, 
even  though  they  suffer  slightly  more 
chronic  diseases  overall.  This  suggests  that 
they  can  cope  with  diseases  better  than 
people  who  live  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  differential  pat- 
terns of  confinement  in  mental  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  other  institutional  settmgs 
help  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  any  attempt 
to  consider  the  effects  of  marital  status 
apart  from  all  the  changes  in  personal  and 
cultural  life-styles  that  go  with  It  would  se- 
riously distort  reality.  This  issue  reduces  to 
one  that  health  statisticians  call  an  Analysis 
of  variance.  If,  for  example,  ten  different 
factors  hypothetically  contribute  to  heart 
disease,  statisticians  would  try  to  determine 
the  relative  importance  of  each  factor— that 
is.  how  much  of  the  "variance"  in  heart  dis- 
ease each  factor  accounts  for.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  these  factors,  marital  status,  the 
issue  oecomes  even  more  complex.  Marriage 
not  only  apparently  Influences  the  heart 
itself  but  also  affects  other  behaviors,  such 
as  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  general 
life-style,  all  of  which  also  influence  the 
heart.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  marital 
status  appears  to  co-rar»  with  other  factors- 
that  also  Influence  the  heart.  And  as  we 
have  already  seen  with  cigarette  smoking, 
the  impact  of  such  beha\'iors  is  in  turn  in 
fluenced  by  marriage 

ENren  l)eyond  the  manner  in  which  mar- 
riage may  act  to  change  an  Individual's  be- 
havior, the  very  process  of  selection  in  mar- 
riage no  doubt  also  tends  to  leave  those  whc 
are  sick  unmarried.  In  general,  those  who 
are  healthy  are  likely  to  marry,  while  those 
who  are  seriously  ill  are  less  likely  to  find  s 
partner.  This  selection  factor  is  also  likely 
to  Influence  death  statistics,  especially  in 
early  adult  life  leading  to  a  higher  statisti- 
cal death  rate  among  nonmarried  indivio 
uals.  What  percentage  of  the  increased 
death  rates  among  the  nonmarried  is  due  to 
this  type  of  selection  factor  has  not  been 
thoroughly  examined.  However,  this  selec- 
tion factor  cannot  be  the  only  factor  ac- 
counting for  the  wide  variety  of  causes  of 
death  that  are  influenced  by  marital  status. 
or  the  differential  manner  in  which  people 
of  different  ages  are  afflicted  by  the  same 
disease.  It  is  hard  to  apply  the  same  "selec- 
tion factor"  to  differences  in  death  rates 
from  phenomena  as  diverse  as  tuberculosis, 
automobile  accidents,  fires,  cancer,  suicide, 
and  coronary  heart  disease. 

All  these  complicating  factors  make  it  im- 
perative for  us  to  focus  more  carefully  on 
just  one  cause  of  death,  heart  disease.  The 
multitude  of  factors  that  mix  with  marriage 
to  influence  health  can  be  sorted  out  more 
clearly  by  concentrating  on  the  heart.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterik  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
February  5.  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MxrriNGS  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1843  and  H.R. 
2977,  proposed  IDomestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2177,  proposed 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Authority  Amendments. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
::  Handicapped  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
current  problems  and  programs  of  the 
hearing  impaired,  and  to  explore 
future  technological  developments  de- 
signed to  handle  their  problems. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
&-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  mili- 
tary procurement  authorizations  for 
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fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

212  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  It  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  con.sideratlon  of  S.  262,  to  re- 
quire that  all  Federal  agencies  conduct 
a  regulatory  analysis  before  Issuing 
regulations  and  to  require  the  use  of 
less  time-consuming  procedures  to 
decide  cases. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

2212  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  "estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
S-128.  Capitol 
•Finance 

Public  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems which  welfare  reform  legislation 
should  address. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
3:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  1790,  to 
establish  noncoiistitutional  protec- 
tions to  all  citizens  not  suspected  of 
criminal  activity  and  to  all  levels  of 
government  against  possible  abuses  of 
the  search  warrant  procedure. 

2228  Dirluen  Building 

FEBRUARY  7 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2238,  author- 
izing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  S.  2240.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  and  on 
supplemental  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1980  for  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
New  York  City  federal  loan  guarantee 
program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  and  Works 
Environmental    PoUution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  and  safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

Public  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
problems  which  welfare  reform  legisla- 
tion should  address. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1482,  to  set  forth 
certain   pretrial,   trial   and   appellate 
proc.edures  for  criminal  cases  involving 
classified  information. 

357  RusseU  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  begin  markup  of 
H.R.  3979,  to  modify  and  ease  certain 
Federal  laws  restricting  commercial 
transactions  between  Indians  and  Fed- 
eral employees,  S.  2222,  to  extend  the 
time  within  which  the  United  States 
may  bring  an  action  for  damages  on 
behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe  to  Decem- 
ber 30,  1984;  and  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  1464,  to  acquire  certain  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  MiUe  Lacs  Band 
of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indians. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
UJS.  economy. 

2257  Raybum  BuUding 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Richard  S.  Arnold,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit; Henry  Woods,  to  be  U.S.  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Arkansas; 
and  Helen  J.  Frye,  Owen  M.  Fanner, 
Jr.,  and  James  A  Redden,  each  to  be  a 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Oregon. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Envirdtament  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  RegiUatlon  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1521,  proposed 
Nuclear  Waste  Regulation  Act.  and  to 
begin  hearings  on  S.  1360,  to  establish 
a  workable   framework   for  Federal/ 
State   cooperation    in    the    plaimlng, 
siting,  development,  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  waste  storage  and 
disposal  faculties. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


3:00  p.m; 
Conferees 
On  S.  643,  to  reform  the  United  States 
refugee  and  assistance  program. by  re- 
pealing current  discriminatory  laws, 
raising  the  annual  limitation  on  refu- 
gee admission,  providing  procedures  to 
meet  emergency  situations,  and  pro- 
viding for  Federal  support  of  the  refu- 
gee resettlement  process. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    PoUution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  Scientific  Activities  Overseas, 
and  Retirement  Pay  for  Commissioned 
Officers. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   resume    hearings   to    review    those 
items   in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    jurisdiction    and    consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Conununicatlons  Commission. 
S-146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  19 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  and  Impact  Aid  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Coromission  on  CivU  Rights, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com* 
mission,  and  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1938,  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  resolutions  request- 
ing additional  funds  for  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Emer- 
gency School  Aid.  and  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Technology  Assessment  Board 
Business    meeting    on    pending    Board 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1188,  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabUitation  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

412  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
and   S.    2240,   authorizing   funds   for 
fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  Student  Assistance 
programs,   and  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Fund 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Conmierce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  E^irope,  International  Commu- 
nications Agency,  and  the  Japan-U.S. 
Friendship  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 

the  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 

pending  calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2164  and  2165, 

biUs  to  protect  the  confldentl&Uty  of 

certain  export  Information  required  by 
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the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  statisti- 
cal purposes. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652,  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  resolutions  re- 
questing additional  funds  for  Senate 
committees. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped,  RehabUita- 
tion  Services   and   Handicapped   Re- 
search, and  Special  Institutions. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  21 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu-ces 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
poUtlcal,  mUitary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  In  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  opportunities. 

318  RusspU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    S.     2238. 
authorizing  additional  funds  for  fiscal 
year   1980.  and  S.   2240,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  re- 
search and  development  programs  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

235  RusseU  BtUldlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Op>erations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  (Sec. 
115.  Public  Law  95-481). 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education,  EMucation- 
al  Acti\'itles  Overseas,  Higher  Educa- 
tion  FaciUties   Loan   and   Insurance, 
and  College  Housing  Loaiu. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Conunerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
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Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2164  and 
2165.  bills  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  certain  export  information  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  statistical  purt>oses. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  special 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  establish  standards  for  devel- 
oping a  cost  ratio  trigger  for  burden  of 
proof  in  rate  cases,  to  S.  1946.  to  pro- 
vide railroads  with  more  pricing  rate 
flexibility  and  contract  provisions. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housaig.  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2245,  proposed 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1280.  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652,  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Human 
Development  Services. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245.  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
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Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
States. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health    Care   Financing    Administra- 
tion. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national   organizations    and    confer- 
ences within  the  Department  of  State. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1280,  pro- 
posed Energy  Management  Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  postal  operations 
and  to  provide  a  sound  financial  base 
for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  tnatters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2066,  to  convey 
certain  land  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  Russell  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

S-128.  capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  closed  hearings  in  prepara- 
tion for  reporting  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
gressional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245.  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 


February  U,  1980 


February  U,  1980 


To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238.  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  S.  2240.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1934,  proposed 
Municipal  SoUd  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Govermnental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee        / 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base   for   the   future   of   the   Postal 
Service. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1839, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  programs  imder  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconuuittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  of 
CivU  RlghU.  Policy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1188.  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-UEtV  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Community   Services   Administration, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcoounlttee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

8-146,  Capitol 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  crime 
and  riot-reinsurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. 

S302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1934,  pro- 
posed    Municipal     SoUd     Waste     to 
Energy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion  of   S.    1839,    authorizing    funds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2223.  to  allow 
members  of  Indian  tribes  to  transfer 
restricted  Indian  lands  to  heirs  who 
are  not  members  of  the  reservation 
where  the  land  Is  located. 

457  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional. Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services.  Corporation  for 
Public       Broadcasting,       Occupation 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, Mine  Safety  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic  programs   of   ACTION,    National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  ConciUatlon  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
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the  crime  and  riot-reinsurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH3 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  AU 
Handicapped  ChUdren  Act  (PX.  94- 
142). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  4 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  In  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education 
opportunities. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Public 
Service  Jobs.  Special  Youth  Programs, 
the    Job    Corps,    and    Jobs    for    the 
Elderiy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tilnates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Gener- 
al Manpower  Training  programs.  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives,  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
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Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  tbe  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administratlcm 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Utiwn  Affairs 
Housii\g  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  pn^Msed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Urt>an  Mass 
Transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdUig 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  tbe  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Lal)or-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Employment    Standards    Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
President's    Committee    on    Employ- 
ment of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  iU 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
reconunendations  which  it  wiU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
international  Security  Assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     fimds     ttirough 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507.  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  faculties, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River.  San  Diego, 
California,  to  be  held  in  trust  for,  and 
operated  and  maintained  by  certain 
boards  of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  S.   864,   1499, 
1663, 1744,  bUls  to  faciUUte  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaUer  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
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Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699,  proposed 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144.  proposed 
Health  F*rofessions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  Committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699,  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2144,  pro- 
posed Health  Professions  Eklucational 
Assistance  and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  OiJeratlons  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  fbr  International  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals   to   staff   the   Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  facilities. 
412  Russell  Building 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097,  proposed 
Joint    Export    Marketing    Assistance 
Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
proposed  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion  Act   and   S.    2104,    proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2097,  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040,  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Vetertuis'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 
2:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis,  Department  of  Commerce. 

8-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development:  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  housing,  community  development 

programs  and  the  Urban  Development 

Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National   Youth   Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration,  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Relatcid  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,  Paralyzed  Veterans. 
Blinded  Veterans,  W.W.I,  veterans, 
and  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  science  and 
technical  research.  E>epartment  of 
Commerce 

S-146,Capltol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Pair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Pair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  £>e- 
partment  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Ccmimerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  bearings  on  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

'412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  IS 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Bousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  U.S. 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facilities,  S.  759.  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal nursing  home  of  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  H.R. 
4015.  proposed  Veteran  Senior  Citizen 
Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  Building 
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10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1981   for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  61  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  In  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 
MAYl 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   issues   Congress 
might   consider   which   would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decades. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  Infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living   Increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

CANCELLA-nONS 
FEBRUARY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  680.  proposed 
Citizens'  Right  to  Standing  In  Federal 
Courts  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  742,  proposed 
Nuclear  Waste  Management  Reorgani- 
zation Act 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SEl^ ATE— Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 


February  5,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


llie  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  ttie  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  am 
exalted  among  the  nations,  I  am  ex- 
alted in  the  earth. — Psalms  46:  10. 

Almighty  God,  give  us  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive Thee,  intellect  to  imderstand  Thee, 
diligence  to  seek  Thee,  hearts  to  medi- 
tate upon  Thee,  and  a  life  to  proclaim 
Thee.  And  if  in  the  stress  of  daily  duty 
we  forget  Thee,  do  not  forget  us,  but 
draw  our  wandering  spirits  back  to  Thy 
heart  of  love,  and  reinforce  us  by  Thy 
strength.  In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Macnxjson)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  Q.  Macnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  assimied 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  DOWNTURN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
like  automobiles  and  steel,  the  housing 
industry  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
bellwether  of  general  economic  trends.  A 
major  downturn  in  housing  strains  the 
entire  economy,  in  part  because  the  hous- 
ing industry  employs  a  wide  range  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Many  smaU 
businessmen — architects,  homebuilders, 
tradesmen,  suppliers,  common  carriers, 
and  real  estate  agents — throughout  the 
coimtry  earn  their  livelihood  through  the 
housing  industry.  Housing  investments 
have  a  multiplier  effect  as  people  pur- 
chase appliances,  furniture,  and  make  a 


variety  of  improvements  in  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  entire  housing  market  has  ac- 
counted for  mortgage  loans  of  more  than 
$100  billion  in  each  of  the  last  several 
years.  In  1978,  the  latest  year  with  avail- 
able figures,  sales  of  new  housing  of  $104 
billion  represented  5  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Resales  of  owner-oc- 
cupied housing  amounted  to  $216  billion. 
Since  a  majority  of  homes  are  financed 
with  long-term  mortgages,  housing  is  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  U.S.  industries  to 
changes  in  the  cost  and  availability  of 
credit. 

Housing  forecasts  for  this  year  project 
a  substantial  decline  in  construction  and 
sales.  A  major  cause  for  the  projected 
downturn  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
decision  last  October  to  pursue  a  new 
policy  of  "tight  money."  The  Fed's  action 
to  tighten  credit  has  reduced  both  de- 
mand for  and  supply  of  mortgage  financ- 
ing for  homes. 

To  some  extent,  the  Fed's  tight  money 
plan  is  welcome  "shock  therapy"  to  break 
the  psychology  of  inflationary  expecta- 
tions that  has  shaped  Americans'  de- 
cisions to  invest  in  assets  that  they  ex- 
pect to  appreciate.  Today,  many  people 
are  buying  housing  as  an  investment — 
believing  that  they  cannot  lose  money — 
rather  than  as  a  shelter.  Housing  prices 
have  escalated  as  a  result  of  people  try- 
ing to  buy  an  investment  safe  from  the 
effects  of  inflation.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  continue  to  buy  homes  at  any  in- 
terest rate,  at  any  price,  in  the  belief  that 
such  investments  will  automatically  dou- 
ble or  triple  In  value. 

Families  are  being  priced  out  of  the 
market  by  a  growing  gap  between  hous- 
ing costs  and  Income  gains.  According  to 
a  recent  report  by  the  Bank  of  America, 
rising  interest  rates  and  rising  home 
prices  increased  the  average  monthly 
payment  on  family  homes  by  more  than 
20  percent  last  year.  The  cost  of  new 
housing  under  construction  is  greater 
than  many  people's  ability  to  buy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  policy  of 
tightening  credit  and  raising  interest 
rates  is  bitter  medicine  to  fight  the  in- 
flation psychology  that  plagues  the  hous- 
ing industry.  The  AFL-CIO  has  estimated 
that  the  Fed's  action  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  170,000  jobs  and  a  $6  billion  In- 
crease in  new  construction  costs. 

A  housing  slowdown,  if  it  results  in  a 
moderation  of  inflation,  could  be  good 
news  for  many  consumers.  However,  a 
severe  drop  in  construction  would  be 
damaging.  The  Government  has  taken 
some  important  steps  to  cushion  the  pro- 
jected housing  downturn  by  working  to 
insure  that  an  adequate  flow  of  credit 
remains  available  for  the  industry.  Fol- 
lowing the  Fed's  action  in  October,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  lowered  re- 
serve reoulrements  for  its  4,000  member 
associations.  Last  month,  the  thrift  in- 


stitutions were  allowed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  can  borrow 
from  "outside  sources"  such  as  com- 
mercial banks.  In  December,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  suspend  through  next  March 
usury  ceilings  on  home  mortgages.  In 
some  20  States,  mortgage  lending  had 
almost  ceased  because  State  usury  laws 
set  limits  on  interest  rates  for  mortgage 
loans  that  were  not  profitable. 

Last  session,  the  Senate  passed  bcmk- 
ing  deregulation  legislation,  H.R.  4986, 
by  a  vote  of  76  to  9,  which  is  now  dead- 
locked in  conference  with  the  House.  The 
Senate  bill  would  provide  for  a  gradual 
lifting  of  the  ceiling  on  interest  rates 
which  are  paid  to  small  savers  by  de- 
pository institutions.  Adoption  of  the 
legislation  would  result  in  an  increase 
In  savings  at  depository  institutions  and, 
therefore,  help  stabilize  the  primary 
source  of  mortgage  money. 

The  housing  industry  collapsed  dur- 
ing the  1974-75  recession.  At  that  time, 
construction  plunged  suddenly  from 
more  than  2  million  starts  in  1973  to 
almost  no  starts  for  several  months  of 
1974  before  completing  the  year  at  al- 
most 1.3  million  new  units.  Since  hous- 
ing is  among  the  largest  Industries  in  the 
country,  its  sudden  collapse  came  as  a 
major  shock  to  the  economy,  and  the 
resulting  job  losses  aggravated  the  re- 
cession. 

Last  session,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  to  revise  and  up- 
grade the  Government's  emergency  au- 
thority to  purchase  mortgages  should 
the  housing  industry  begin  to  reach  a 
crisis  situation.  This  mortgage-subsidy 
program,  known  as  the  Brooke-Cran- 
ston program,  was  first  used  in  1974. 

The  Nation  continues  to  require  new 
and  affordable  housing,  and  Congress 
must  work  to  see  that  this  need  is  met. 
The  Congress  must  work  against  hous- 
ing costs  as  a  cause  of  inflation,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  allow  the  housing  in- 
dustry to  bear  the  brunt  of  anti -infla- 
tionary policies.  We  must  continue  to  in- 
sure that  an  adequate  flow  of  credit 
remains  available  to  the  housing  In- 
dustry. 

Do  I  have  any  time  remaining,  Mr. 
President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  just  under  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  reserve  that 
time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
without  prejudice  to  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  who  wants  to  use 
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some  of  his  time  under  the  standing  or- 
der, but  who  has  to  go  to  the  telephone 
at  the  moment,  I  will  request  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  routine  morning 
business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr. 
President.  My  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  approaching,  and  I  believe  he 
has  a  statement  he  might  wish  to  make 
during  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  Informed  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  that  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  the  bill  which  will 
be  before  us,  the  pending  business  that 
will  be  before  the  Senate,  shortly.  I, 
therefore,  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


THE  PRESUMPTION  OP  INNOCENCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
comment  upon  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  entitled,  "ABSCAM."  I  particularly 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
words  of  the  editorial: 

fact,  we  "know"  nothing.  Crimes 
been  committed,  as  the  stories  as- 
were,  but  there  have  not  yet  even 
charges,  let  alone  any  Indictments, 
any  convictions.  Even  Members  of 
If  we  may  say  so,  deserve  to  be 
Innocent  until  proved  guilty. 


But  in 
may  have 
sert  they 
been  any 
let  alone 
Congress, 
presumed 

I  think  that  Members  of  Congress,  in 
particular,  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
point  In  that  last  sentence. 

As  I  said  to  the  press  earlier  in 
response  to  a  question  posed  this  morn- 
ing, Pete  Williams  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine.  I  heard  the  news  on  the  radio 
while  I  was  out  of  town  and  I  was 
shocked.  I  am  still  shocked,  and  refuse 
to  believe  the  assertions  against  Pete 
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Williams  and  others  which  at  this  time 
have  been  presented  in  the  media  only 
and  not  in  the  proper  forum. 

I  believe  the  Post  has  done  a  service 
by  reminding  the  Nation  and  us  of  the 
presumption  of  innocence. 


THE  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  that  if  the  1980  summer 
Olympics  are  held  in  Moscow,  no  Ameri- 
can team  should  participate  in  those 
games  and  no  Americans  should  attend 
in  any  capacity. 

An  excellent  column  by  Harrison  Salis- 
bury appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  last  Thursday  out- 
lining the  advantages  of  free  world  par- 
ticipation in  the  games  should  they  be 
held  in  Moscow. 

I  feel  that  the  full  implications  of  an 
American  boycott  have  not  been  fully 
explored.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  with  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  have  the  chance  to  read  It  and  give 
its  ideas  some  serious  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Boon  for  the  K.G.B. 
(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

Hanover,  N.H. — Yuri  V.  Andropov,  the  head 
of  the  K.G.B. ,  is  feeling  a  lot  better  these 
days.  President  Carter,  believe  it  or  not,  has 
done  him  an  excellent  turn. 

What  pleases  Andropov  and  his  worried 
chiefs  of  the  Soviet  secret  police  is  Mr. 
Carter's  proposed  boycott  of  the  1980  Olym- 
pics. While  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  some 
associates  have  considered  the  Olympics  a 
great  feather  In  the  Soviet  cap,  Mr.  Carter's 
boycott  may  have  saved  Andropov's  neck.  It 
may  even — temporarily — have  saved  the  So- 
viet system. 

Many  of  those  whose  lessons  In  Sovietology 
began  somewhat  earlier  than  the  perceptions 
that  dawned  in  Mr.  Carter's  mind  as  a  result 
of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  have  awaited 
the  Games  in  Moscow  with  keen  interest.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  the  whole  Soviet  eco- 
nomic system  might  simply  collapse  under 
the  weight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  and  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign 
athletes.  More  important,  it  seemed  possible 
that  this  foreign  horde,  unmatched  since 
Genghis  Khan,  might  simply  tumble  the  So- 
viet system  into  oblivion. 

Perhaps  these  perceptions  were  a  bit 
exaggerated.  But  not  much.  Russians  whom 
I  know  have  been  divided  Into  two  classes: 
those  who  planned  to  head  for  the  hills  to 
avoid  a  total  breakdown  of  vital  services  and 
transport  in  Moscow,  and  a  second  and  larger 
class  that  planned  to  descend  on  the  capital 
to  mingle  with  the  congregation  of  Western- 
ers laden  with  forbidden  capitalist  fruits. 
While  many  Russians  would  be  frankly  lured 
by  the  material  goods  that  the  visitors  would 
bring  in  (sport  shirts,  decent  shoes,  jogging 
outfits,  Parisian  perfume,  even,  perhaps,  co- 
caine) not  a  few  look  forward  to  sampling 
more  precious  Western  wares:  literature, 
ideas,  philosophy,  a  chance  to  talk  with  a 
foreigner  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  Andropov's 
minions. 

To  cope  with  these  problems,  Andropov 
has  been  working  for  three  years  on  schemes 
to  minimize  the  mingling  of  foreigners  and 
natives.  Schools  and  colleges  have  been  or- 
dered to  finish  semesters  before  the  Olympic 


Influx;  parents  have  been  urged  to  get  their 
young  people  off  to  camp  or  summer  Jobs 
early:  complex  systems  for  rotating  visitors 
Into  and  out  of  Moscow  have  been  devised: 
elaborate  plans  have  been  drafted  to  throw 
a  protective  screen  of  plalnclotbesmen  be- 
tween the  visitors  and  the  people  of  the 
"host"  country.  But  no  Russian  has  believed 
for  one  minute  that  these  plans  would 
work — certainly  no  young  Russian.  They 
have  been  Umbering  up  their  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Japanese. 
They  have  made  plans  with  friends  to  be  put 
up  illegally  In  rooms  and  apartments  in 
Moscow. 

Many  adult  Russians  have  been  looking 
toward  Olympic  time  as  a  moment  for  un- 
precedented contact  with  and  association 
with,  foreigners.  They  know  only  too  well  the 
ability  of  Andropov's  men:  they  also  know 
that  no  police  force,  not  even  the  Russian, 
can  cope  with  such  hordes  of  humanity. 
Andropov  has  known  this,  too.  Because  the 
Olympics  are  not  the  K.QS.'s  first  experience 
in  handling  a  mass  influx  of  foreigners.  In 
1957,  the  Russians  with  notable  naivete  spon- 
sored a  world  youth  congress  in  Moscow. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  young  people,  most  of 
them  supp>osedly  Ideologically  screened, 
gathered.  The  mixing  of  these  youths  with 
Soviet  young  people  had  explosive  results. 
Before  the  congress,  the  party  and  poUce 
had  managed  to  hold  the  line  against  such 
intolerable  symptoms  of  "bourgeois  Western 
culture"  as  rock  and  roll  and  blue  Jeans. 
After  It,  Russian  youth  was  never  the  same. 
In  the  end,  the  authorities  simply  gave  up. 
Rock  and  roll  and  Its  stepchildren  dominate 
Russian  youth  culture:  So  do  Jeans.  What 
dynamite  Items  the  Olympics  wotild  Intro- 
duce Into  Soviet  culture  probably  never  will 
be  known  If,  as  President  Carter  wishes,  the 
boycott  succeeds. 

Already  Anropov's  fears  for  Russian  secu- 
rity (and  his  own)  have  been  materially 
eased.  Whatever  happens,  there  will  be  no 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  visitors 
tramping  Moscow  streets.  Nor  Is  that  all.  As 
the  exile  of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  has  shown, 
Andropov's  hands  have  been  freed  to  embark 
on  all  kinds  of  repressive  measures  designed 
to  enhance  the  •purity"  of  Soviet  society. 
The  ability  of  Soviet  men  of  reason  (and 
they  do  exist)  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  hard- 
hats,  the  yearners  for  the  ghost  of  Stalin 
Just  waiting  In  the  wings,  have  been  remark- 
ably strengthened. 

There  Is,  we  should  understand,  a  flip  side 
to  American  policy  vls-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  Is  a  hawk  faction  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Just  as  In  the  United  States.  Each 
tough  Carter  move  will  evoke  a  tough  one 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  military 
chiefs,  elements  In  the  party  bureaucracy 
who  have  been  smacking  their  lips  lately  over 
"The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zlon"  and 
new  antl-Semltlc  delights,  the  bullyboys  of 
the  party.  Andropov  and  his  police  asso- 
ciates are  feeling  a  lot  better  these  days. 
Things  have  flipped  their  way  and  they  wlU 
make  the  most  of  It. 


THE  BILLIONTH  BARREL  OF  ALAS- 
KAN NORTH  SLOPE  OIL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about 
a  historic  event  that  recently  took 
place  in  my  State  of  Alaska. 

On  January  16,  at  3:05  a.m.,  the  bil- 
lionth barrel  of  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil 
entered  the  Alyeska  pipeline.  This  event 
marked  the  production  of  10  percent  of 
the  field's  reserves,  and  is  also  a  tribute 
to  the  fact  that  this,  the  most  sophis- 
ticated pipeline  in  the  world,  has  in  spite 
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of  remarkable  odds  had  an  outstanding 
performance  record. 

There  were  skeptics  in  the  beginning 
and  indeed,  the  task  of  producing  oil 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  seemed  for- 
midable. The  Prudhoe  field  is  250  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  located  on  a 
flat,  treeless  Arctic  tundra.  The  tem- 
perature often  drops  in  the  winter  to  60 
degrees  below  zero,  and  when  the  wind 
blows,  to  a  chill  factor  of  120  degrees 
below  zero.  For  nearly  3  months  there  is 
essentially  total  darkness  and  during 
two  of  them,  the  Sun  never  rises.  Sum- 
mers are  limited  to  3  months  during 
which  the  top  2  feet  of  permafrost  upon 
which  the  Prudhoe  field  is  situated, 
melts.  This  results  in  shallow  ponds  and 
pervasive  water. 

Furthermore,  the  Alyeska  pipeline  has 
the  notable  distinction  of  being  the  most 
closely  regulated  and  monitored  pipe- 
line system  in  history. 

Despite  all  this,  the  construction  of 
the  pipeline  system  and  successful  pro- 
duction of  Prudhoe  oil  has  continued  to 
take  aback  its  critics  and  please  its  sup- 
porters. It  is  truly  a  testimonial  to  the 
entrepreneurial  ingenuity  of  private 
enterprise. 

Yet,  we  should  also  be  reminded  that 
while  Americans  have  consiuned  10  per- 
cent of  the  reserves  of  the  Prudhoe  field, 
no  new  domestic  reserves  have  been 
found  to  replace  it.  The  need  to  find  and 
produce  new  energy  reserves  has  at  the 
same  time  become  critical  in  light  of 
recent  events. 

As  we  have  seen  with  the  Prudhoe 
experience,  it  can  be  done.  But  it  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  Government 
and  private  enterprise,  working  together 
in  a  constructive  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  again  to  the 
Senate  that  no  new  lease  of  Federal 
lands  has  occurred  in  Alaska  since  1965. 
Despite  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the 
public  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
are  in  Alaska,  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  pursuing  the  vast  potential  for 
oil  and  gas  production  in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Oil  Daily  entitled  "Billionth  Alaska 
Barrel  Occasion  to  Re-Examine"  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  it 
accurately  addresses  the  situation  we 
face  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BnxiONTH  Alaska  Barrel  Occasion  To 
Reexamine 

The  following  statement  by  Alton  W. 
Whltehouse,  chairman  of  Standard  OH  Co. 
of  Ohio  was  Issued  In  connection  with  pro- 
duction of  the  billionth  barrel  of  crude  oil 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field.  This  milestone  was 
expected  probably  Wednesday  and  will  njark 
the  production  of  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  recoverable  reserves  In  the  prolific  field. 
Sohlo  has  a  53  percent  stake  In  the  oil  at 
Prudhoe  Bay.) 

The  one  billionth  barrel  of  oil  produced  at 
Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska,  has  entered  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  for  the  800-mlle  trek  to  the 
Valdez  terminal  on  Alaska's  soutn  coast  and 
them  on  to  its  market  in  the  United  States. 

This  Is  good  news.  This  new  U.S.  produc- 
tion has  helped  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 


to  the  tune  of  at  least  $17  billion  since 
startup  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  and  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline.  Each  of  these  billion  barrels 
of  Alaskan  oil  has  displaced  a  barrel  that 
would  have  come  from  foreign  sources,  and 
thereby  lessened  our  dependence  on  others. 

America  has  enjoyed  the  security  of  these 
first  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  from  Prudhoe 
Bay.  The  nation  has  also  gained  through  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  payrolls  paid  and  supplies 
purchased  to  build  and  operate  the  field,  the 
pipeline,  the  terminals,  and  tankers. 

BAD  NEWS,  TOO 

There  Is  some  bad  news,  too.  Americans 
have  now  consumed  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  original  9.6  billion  barrels  or  pro- 
ducible reserves  contained  In  Alaska's  Prud- 
hoe Bay  oil  field  without  discovering  ne'.^ 
reserves  to  replace  what  has  been  used.  While 
Sohlo  Is  pleased  with  Its  Alaskan  develop- 
ment. It  is  sobered  by  the  continuing  serious- 
ness of  the  Nation's  energy  predicament,  and 
the  great  need  to  be  about  the  business  of 
searching  for  the  substantial  oil  reserves 
most  believe  lie  beneath  our  own  country's 
land.s  and  offshore  areas. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Prudhoe  Bay  and  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Is  that  the  job  of 
finding  and  producing  new  energy  reserves 
can  be  done,  and  done  well,  by  private  en- 
terprise— but  that  this  Job  requires  much 
time  and  very  large  amounts  of  money. 

Sohio  already  has  targeted  more  than  $4 
billion  In  new  Investments  during  the  next 
ten  years  Just  to  keep  the  oil  flowing  from 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Our  plans  go  well  be- 
yond that  to  substantial  Investments  in  ex- 
ploration for  additional  oil  and  gas  In  the 
arctic  or  wherever  they  may  exist  and  for 
development  of  other  fields.  It  will  be  an 
expensive  search. 

WORK  TOGETHER 

Another  lesson  of  Prudhoe  Bay  and  the 
pipeline  is  that  the  various  elements  of 
government  must  work  with  private  Interests 
In  a  constructive  afid  coordinated  way  to 
resolve  the  regulatory  obstacles  and  trade- 
offs which  surround  any  such  project  today. 
More  than  anything  else  today,  I  call  upon 
public  officials  at  all  levels  to  see  to  It  that 
our  country's  laws  and  regulations  not  only 
protect  the  public's  interest  but  encourage 
companies  both  large  and  small  who  have 
the  experience  in  finding  more  energy  to 
do  so. 

We  need  timely  access  to  lands  and  waters 
where  deposits  of  energy  may  be  found.  We 
need  expediting  of  permits,  while  maintain- 
ing a  proper  concern  for  environmental  fac- 
tors. Most  of  all,  we  do  not  need  more  taxes 
that  destroy  the  economic  incentive  to  get 
on  with  the  search  for  more  energy. 

We  will  be  celebrating  the  production  of 
Prudhoe  Bay's  second  billion  barrels  in  less 
than  another  two  years,  by  then,  the  Nation 
must  be  well  on  the  way  to  finding  and  de- 
veloping the  replacement  of  these  energy 
reserves.  If  not,  the  United  States'  citizens 
and  consumers  face  a  somber  energy  future 
Indeed.  It  can  be  done,  but  only  if  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  replaces  the  adversary 
climate  that  now  pervades  the  relationship 
between  many  elements  of  government  and 
the  energy  Industry.  I  hope  these  things  will 
happen.  We  Intend  to  do  our  part. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  his  time 
before  he  yields  his  time  back? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 


MILITARY  PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
statement  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy)  en- 
titled "Military  Pay  Increases,"  in  which 
he  expresses  his  support  for  the  Warner- 
Nunn  amendment  adopted  on  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

I  welcome  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  Warner- 
Nunn  amendment,  which  raises  the  level  of 
military  pay  for  senior  enlisted  ranks  and 
middle-level  officers  beyond  the  7.0  percent 
celling  Imposed  by  the  Administration  and 
provides  expanded  benefits  for  all  military 
persormel.  The  pay  increase — though  not 
extending  to  the  lower  enlisted  ranks — Is 
still  Important  to  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  all-volunteer  force,  and  the  additional 
compensation  provisions  will  help  counter 
the  serious  problems  we  now  face  in  retain- 
ing experienced,  skilled  middle-grade  per- 
sonnel. 

These  measures  not  only  are  a  significant 
step  in  strengthening  our  national  defense 
but  are  also  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces, 
who  have  suffered  a  drastic  reduction  in 
their  individual  standards  of  living  in  re- 
cent years. 

All  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  stated 
that  manpower  shortages  are  the  foremost 
military-related  problem  we  will  confront 
in  the  1980s.  Based  on  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  E>efense  and  by  the 
Services,  it  is  clear  that  the  principal  cause 
of  the  manpower  problem  Is  the  steady  ero- 
sion of  military  pay  and  benefits  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  past  eight  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  military  pay  has 
risen  56  percent  since  1972.  military  per- 
sonnel— depending  on  their  pay  grade  and 
length  of  service — have  experienced  a  12  to 
24  percent  decrease  In  their  average  real 
income  as  a  result  of  Inflation.  In  every 
year  since  the  Inception  of  the  all-volun- 
teer force,  base  pay  for  a  recruit  has  de- 
clined, relative  to  inflation.  Under  the  Car- 
ter Administration,  splraling  inflation— 
which  soared  to  more  than  13  percent  this 
past  year — has  accelerated  the  erosion  of 
pay  and  benefits  that  began  in  1972. 

At  present,  our  military  personnel  are  re- 
ceiving incomes  that  have  dropped  more  than 
10  percent  below  what  Is  warranted  by  the 
rate  of  Inflation  and  tjelow  what  comparable 
positions  would  offer  in  the  civilian  sector 
Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  base 
pay  has  fallen  to  83  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage. 

Beyond  these  abstract  percentages,  we  get 
an  even  more  disturbing  picture  of  the  plight 
of  our  service  men  and  women  by  consider- 
ing that  the  average  salary  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel is  $9.900— nearly  $2,000  below  the 
$11,546  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  set  as  the  minimum  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  "lower  standard  of  living  "  for  a  family 
of  four.  Indeed,  more  than  100.000  military 
families  are  now  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

In  light  of  these  alarming  statistics,  can 
there  be  any  serious  question  why  patriotic, 
dedicated,  aspiring  men  and  women  find  it 
necessary  to  forgo  a  military  career?  Briefly 
stated,  they  have  realized  that  service  to 
their  country  means  personal  financial  dis- 
aster. I  believe  this  situation  must  be  reme- 
died at  once. 

Some  of  my  colleagues,  perhaps,  would 
countenance  the  continued  erosion  of  mili- 
tary pay  and  benefits  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  thereby  obtain  a  restoration  of  the 
draft.  I  find  this  unacceptable.  I  oppose  a 
peacetime  draft  when  there  exists  insufficient 
military  Justification  for  it.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  if  we  had  to  resume  the 
draft  simply  because  we  were  unwilling  to 
pay  our  military  personnel  a  living  wage, 
and  in  that  regard  I  will  support  necessary 
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wage  increases  for  the  enlisted  ranks  and 
lower-  and  mid-level  officers  In  the  future. 

Moreover,  a  resumption  of  the  draft  will 
have  no  ameliorative  effect  on  the  most  se- 
rious aspect  of  our  manpower  problem:  the 
sharp  decline  In  reenllstments  of  middle- 
grade  personnel.  The  loss  of  skilled  career 
personnel  has  severely  degraded  our  overall 
combat  readiness.  We  have  now  reached  a 
point  at  which  our  retention  rates  are  so 
low  that  our  military  forces  are  becoming 
Incapable  of  performing  many  of  their  des- 
ignated missions. 

All  the  branches  of  our  armed  services  are 
experiencing  reenllstment  shortfalls.  The  Air 
Force,  for  example,  has  a  current  shortage 
of  more  than  2.000  pilots.  The  Army  Is  short 
more  than  46,000  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  Navy  is  short  nearly  20,000  mid-grade 
skilled  personnel.  Including  2.600  officers. 
Last  year,  the  Navy  suffered  reenllstment 
shortfalls  In  59  of  Its  85  major  enlisted  skill 
areas — with  the  result  that  our  present  fieet 
manning  Is  at  only  85  percent  of  combat 
readiness  levels. 

These  shortages  of  skilled  manpower  are 
clearly  detrimental  to  our  national  security 
interests.  At  a  time  when  the  United  States 
faces  major  crises  around  the  world — from 
Afghanistan  and  Iran  to  Thailand  and  Tu- 
nisia— we  must  assure  that  our  forces  are  In 
as  high  a  state  of  readiness  as  possible.  Yet 
we  simply  cannot  maintain  a  high  level  of 
readiness  unless  we  retain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  skilled,  experienced  personnel.  We  are 
not  doing  so  at  the  present  time. 

Resumption  of  the  draft  would  have  no 
bearing  on  our  retention  problems:  we  can- 
not draft  sergeants  and  colonels,  trained 
technicians  and  squadron  commanders.  The 
only  way  we  can  begin  to  hedge  the  decline 
In  reenllstments  among  the  skilled  ranks  Is 
by  providing  our  military  personnel  a  living 
wage  and  adequate  compensation.  We  must 
take  steps  to  do  so  now. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  our  defense  pos- 
ture must  remain  second  to  none.  In  this 
regard,  we  can  no  longer  afford  recruitment 
shortfalls  and  the  loss  of  experienced,  skilled 
personnel  from  our  armed  forces.  That  Is 
why  we  must  take  Immediate  steps  to  halt, 
and  then  to  reverse,  the  manpower  shortages 
and  declining  reenllstments  we  have  en- 
countered in  recent  years.  To  this  end,  we 
must  take  appropriate  measures  In  the  short 
term  to  Increase  military  pay  and  benefits 
to  offset  the  impact  of  Inflation;  In  the  longer 
term,  of  course,  we  must  get  to  the  real 
heart  of  the  problem :  the  Inflation  that  has 
gone  out  of  control  under  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. The  Wamer-Nunn  amend- 
ment is  not  a  panacea  for  our  problems — 
but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


AIRPORT     AND     AIRWAY     SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1979 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
S.  1648,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. This  bill  is  under  time  control.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  has 
22  minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  has  14 
minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  others  in  support  of  S.  1648,  the 
Airport  and  Airway  System  Development 
Act  of  1979. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  and  their  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  effective  and  diligent 
efforts  in  bringing  this  timely  measure  to 
the  Senate.  These  amendments  to  the 
airport  and  airways  program  provide  for 
a  continued  strengthening  of  aviation 
development.  As  a  cosponsor  and  active 
participant  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970,  I  am  intensely  aware  that  progress 
has  been  achieved  under  the  new  concept 
of  aviation  assistance  to  communities 
throughout  our  country,  including  the 
communities  in  West  Virginia. 

We  have  a  rugged  terrain  in  our  State, 
with  narrow  valleys.  The  problem  of  air- 
port construction,  the  management  of 
these  airports,  and  the  services  given  are 
constant  challenges. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  insure 
further  progress. 

The  development  of  our  Nation's  air- 
ports is  a  goal  which  I  have  advocated 
and  worked  toward  for  over  40  years.  At 
that  time,  it  was  not  an  easy  task  and 
there  were  not  many  supporters. 

Frankly,  it  was  not  unlike  our  work 
for  approval  of  a  network  of  roads  in 
this  country.  From  this  earlier  effort 
came  the  program  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  our  Nation  in  the  movement  of 
people  and  products.  I  refer  in  the  latter 
Instance  to  our  interstate  highways. 

Today,  aviation  activities  draw  on  a 
broad  base  of  support  in  the  Congress. 
There  continue  to  be  critical  problems 
which  must  be  met  and  solved. 

In  recalling  earlier  years,  two  impor- 
tant airport  developments  come  to  mind. 
These  were  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ben- 
jamin Cardozo  in  his  opinion  on  the 
right  of  Utlca,  N.Y.,  to  issue  airport 
bonds  said  the  following  prophetic  words 
in  1928: 

The  city  that  Is  without  the  foresight  to 
build  the  ports  for  the  new  traffic  may  soon 
be  left  behind  in  the  race  of  competition. 
Chalcedon  was  called  the  city  of  the  blind 
because  Its  founders  rejected  the  nobler  site 
of  Byzantium  lying  at  their  feet.  The  need 
for  vision  of  the  future  in  the  governance 


of  cities  has  not  lessened  with  the  years.  The 
dweller  within  the  gates,  even  more  thain  the 
stranger  from  afar,  wUl  pay  the  price  of 
blindness. 

How  true  were  his  words.  Then  there 
were  those  who  cherished  the  status  quo. 
They  asked  why  spend  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  airport  construction  and 
maintenance  and  operations.  As  an  ex- 
ample. I  recall  the  opposition  to  a  bond 
issue  in  1928  for  the  St.  Louis  Airport. 
One  very  vocal  unbeliever  stated: 

The  number  of  persons  using  the  airport 
win  be  about  equal  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  engage  In  big-game  hunting, 
trips  to  the  African  wilderness,  and  voyages 
of  North  Pole  exploration — In  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  the  vast  majority  of  the  In- 
habitants of  city — a  99  percent  majority- 
cannot  now,  and  never  can,  re^  any  benefit 
from  the  existence  of  an  airport. 

How  wrong  he  proved  to  be  not  only  in 
St.  Louis  but  in  hundreds  of  airports 
throughout  our  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the  ini- 
tial Federal  aid  airport  legislation  in 
1944.  That  measure  was  reintroduced  in 
1945  and  led  to  the  first  airport  assist- 
ance program.  The  pending  bill  is  a 
continuation  of  this  effort  begun  many 
years  ago. 

As  stated  by  the  committee,  S.  1648  is 
designed  in  large  degree  to  meet  the 
special  airport/ airway  needs  in  the  so- 
called  "post-deregulation  era."  I  opposed 
deregulation — nine  Senators  voted 
against  the  legislation— and  continue  to 
have  deep  concern  over  its  impact  on 
small-  and  medium-size  cities.  However, 
I  agree  that  S.  1648  does  take  into  con- 
sideration the  new  challenges  for  smaller 
communities  that  have  been  created  by 
deregulation. 

The  elimination  of  large-  and  medium- 
hub  airports — those  which  enplane  more 
than  700,000  passengers  annually — from 
the  ADAP  program  would  certainly  seem 
justified,  when  accompanied  by  the  air- 
line ticket  tax  reduction  from  8  percent 
to  2  percent.  This  action,  together  with 
the  combining  of  general  aviation,  re- 
liever, commuter  and  small  air  carrier 
airports  into  a  single  category  and  the 
establishment  of  a  more  comprehensive 
discretionary  fund,  should  provide  the 
basis  for  assisting  airport  development  in 
a  more  fiexible  and  prioritized  manner. 
However,  the  success  of  such  an  effort 
obviously  will  depend  on  the  capability  of 
the  FAA  to  implement  the  revised  aid 
program. 

Under  S.  1648.  airport  development  and 
planning  is  improved  and  funded  at  sub- 
stantial levels  as  is  the  airway  program. 
Project  application  procedures  are 
streamlined  and  provisions  are  contained 
in  the  bill  to  insure  effective  performance 
once  a  project  has  been  approved. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  proceed  with 
timely  enactment  of  this  reauthorization 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  indicated  my  be- 
lief in  S.  1648,  but  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  again  my  concern  over  the 
effect  of  airline  deregulation  on  smaller 
commimities.  particularly  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  potential  for  airline  service  in  our 
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state  has  deteriorated  considerably.  We 
hear  that  West  Virginia  is  uneconomical 
for  regularly-scheduled  air  service.  The 
airlines  cannot  make  as  much  money  in 
West  Virginia  as  they  can,  for  example, 
flying  from  Pittsburgh  to  Las  Vegas. 

Given  the  state  of  trunk — or  even  re- 
gional— air  service  in  West  Virginia,  our 
citizens  are  finding  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  travel  by  air  for  business  and 
pleasure  due  to  deregulation. 

Many  airlines  are  not  concerned  with 
public  service,  so  much  as  they  are  with 
high-density,  long-haul  routes  with 
quicker  returns  on  heavy  jet  transport 
aircraft.  Big,  we  in  West  Virginia  agree, 
is  not  necessarily  better. 

Some  of  us  foresaw  this  situation.  Some 
of  us  with  extensive  backgrounds  in  civil 
aviation  knew  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. We  had  seen  it  before  and  supported 
Government  regulation  of  the  air  car- 
riers. I  am  not  happy  at  the  result,  but 
the  record  shows  I  voted  against  deregu- 
lation in  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  Knowing 
what  they  know  now,  I  am  confident  that 
the  tiny  minority  of  nine  then  against 
deregulation  would  increase,  were  the 
Senate  given  an  opportimity  to  vote 
again  on  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  facts: 
As  of  last  July,  according  to  the  CAB, 
West  Virginia  had  suffered  a  15-percent 
loss  in  the  number  of  passenger  aircraft 
serving  our  State,  with  a  12-percent  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  seats  on  depart- 
ing crafts.  I  doubt  that  the  situation  has 
improved.  Interestingly,  the  CAB  last 
week  was  not  able  to  update  these  figures 
even  by  a  few  months.  I  hope  this  is  not 
indicative  of  the  attention  that  the 
Board  is  giving  to  areas  of  small-  and 
medium-size  cities.  I  am  renewing  my  re- 
quest to  the  Board  for  more  current 
statistics  and  I  hope  they  will  show  a 
different  trend. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  many  facets 
to  the  deregulation  concept  that  were  to 
develop  as  the  legislation  was  being  im- 
plemented. For  example,  lower  air  fares 
would  come  about  through  deregulation. 
That  may  have  happened  in  some  areas 
of  the  country  but  I  would  refer  to  two 
cases  in  West  Virginia.  Since  January  of 
1979,  the  round  trip  fare  between 
Charleston  and  Washington  has  been  in- 
creased from  $94  to  $120,  a  rise  in  excess 
of  55  percent.  Since  the  latter  part  of 
1978,  the  round  trip  fare  between  Clarks- 
burg and  Washington  has  been  increased 
from  $88  to  $118,  a  34-percent  rise.  I  am 
aware  of  the  price  increases  confronting 
the  airlines  due  to  increased  fuel  and 
personnel  costs,  but  I  seriously  question 
whether  such  dramatic  fare  increases  are 
warranted. 

Further,  Members  of  Congress  were 
told  how  commuter  airlines  or  smaller 
air  carriers  would  pickup  the  service  pat- 
terns as  larger  carriers  left  uneconomi- 
cal points.  Last  April,  I  warned  those 
who  would  listen — and  there  were  not 
many  who  were  inclined  to  listen,  least 
of  all  the  CAB — of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  commuter  airlines  assuming  a 
vastly  increased  role.  This  was  not  a 
criticism  of  commuter  systems:  rather  it 


was  directed  to  the  inattention  of  the 
FAA  and  CAB  in  strengthening  the  op- 
erations of  smaller  carriers.  Now,  as 
Senators  know,  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Board  has  completed  several  days 
of  hearings  on  the  commuter  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  of  last  April  and 
several  articles  on  airline  service  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Hearings  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee on  the  changes  in  service  to  small 
and  medium  size  communities  as  a  result  of 
the  Airlines  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  I  ex- 
press genuine  appreciation  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  for  provid- 
ing me  with  this  opportunity.  You  are  aware 
of  my  very  deep  concern  over  the  effects  of 
airline  deregulation  on  our  small  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  I  do  not  come  before  this 
Subcommittee  after  the  fact.  I  opposed  the 
Deregulation  Act  last  year.  There  were  nine 
members  of  the  Senate  who,  on  the  final  roll 
call,  joined  In  that  opposition.  By  and  large, 
we  were  against  this  measure  for  the  very 
same  reasons  that  many  members  of  Con- 
gress are  now  outlining  as  a  basis  for  a  de- 
tailed review  of  the  Act.  It  was  my  belief  and 
continues  to  be  that  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act  does  not  provide  the  needed  protection 
to  maintain  adequate  air  service  to  our 
small-  and  medium-size  communities.  It 
does  not  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system. 

This  latter  concern  Is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  many  states  are  losing  rail  trans- 
portation and  bus  service  at  a  time  when  the 
airlines  under  the  Deregulation  Act  are  de- 
serting communities  that  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  air  service  In  the  past. 

At  the  time  of  the  Deregulation  legislation, 
I  strongly  believed  that  the  airlines  would 
make  a  "Mad  Rush"  to  enter  the  large  metro- 
politan, long  haul,  highly  profitable  routes 
and  decrease  less  profitable  service  to  smal- 
ler cities.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  throughout  this  country. 
Unless  some  brakes  are  imposed  on  this 
trend,  we  could  end  up  with  a  most  Inequi- 
table distribution  of  air  service,  based  solely 
on  economics  and  not  service  to  the  public. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  best  assist 
this  Subcommittee  in  its  review  of  Airline 
Deregulation  by  outlining  the  problems  that 
have  developed  in  our  State  of  West  Virginia. 
At  this  time,  that  Is  my  chief  basis  for  an 
analysis  of  Airline  Deregulation. 

In  our  state,  we  are  experiencing  difficul- 
ties in  maintaining  adequate  air  service  in 
five  key  cities  that  are  served  by  four  air- 
ports. Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  we  will  be  un- 
dergoing severe  disruptions  of  airline  service 
in  other  communities  throughout  the  state. 

In  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  served  by 
Kanawha  Airport,  United  Airlines  earlier  this 
year  announced  the  elimination  of  Its 
Charleston/Plttsburgh/New  York  service, 
which  constitutes  50  percent  of  Unlted's  op- 
erations in  and  out  of  Charleston.  American 
Airlines  has  filed  a  request  to  terminate  Its 
service  to  Charleston  entirely. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  Important  to  stress 
that  the  United  announcement  was  made 
without  any  consultation  with  local  or  state 
officials  or  the  members  of  the  West  Virginia 
Congressional  delegation.  In  this  Instance, 
we  have  a  situation  in  which  a  community 
had  expended  substantial  amounts  of  fund- 
ing to  develop  an  airport  that  could  accom- 


modate the  Jets  of  an  air  carrier.  It  is  a 
community  that  has  worked  with  and 
strongly  supported  United  Airlines.  Yet,  I 
emphasize  that,  without  any  consultation. 
United  Airlines  made  Its  determination  and 
announced  the  elimination  of  SO  percent  of 
Its  service.  As  you  are  aware.  Senator  Byrd 
and  I  Joined  together  with  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  local  community  in  devel- 
oping a  replacement  service  by  Allegheny 
Airlines  for  the  United  flights  that  were 
being  discontinued.  Chairman  Cohen  re- 
ferred to  the  ease  with  which  this  replace- 
ment service  was  secured. 

Let  me  tell  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
was  not  an  easy  task.  It  took  the  full  re- 
sources of  our  state  officials,  local  officials 
and  Senator  Byrd  and  me  to  develop  this 
program  of  replacement  service.  So,  If  Chair- 
man Cohen  uses  this  example  to  emphasize 
the  manner  in  which  replacement  service  can 
be  obtained  for  communities.  I  believe  he  Is 
in  error.  I  wonder  how  many  states  can  and 
will  pull  together  the  resources  that  we  did 
to  achieve  the  results  of  a  Charleston— and 
I  also  wonder  how  many  conununltles  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  an  air 
carrier  as  cooperative  &s  Allegheny  Airlines. 

The  cities  of  Clarksburg  and  Fairmont, 
served  by  Benedum  Airport,  and  Morgan- 
town,  served  by  the  Municipal  Airport,  also 
have  been  subjected  to  a  severe  disruption 
of  their  airline  service  pattern  to  Washing- 
ton. Allegheny  Airlines  annoimced  a  sus- 
pension of  service  to  these  communities,  with 
a  replacement  service  to  be  provided  by  an 
experienced  Allegheny  commuter  operator, 
Aeromech,  based  at  Benedum  Airport. 

After  numerous  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  these  communities,  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  Allegheny  commuter 
could  provide  Improved  service  to  this  area 
of  our  state.  In  short,  the  change-over  to  the 
Allegheny  commuter  was  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  in  the  area.  But  then 
what  happened?  We  were  told  that  the  com- 
muter could  not  operate  In  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  which  had  been  the 
destination  under  the  previous  service,  but 
would  have  to  utilize  Baltimore-Washington 
International  Airport  because  of  a  lack  of 
landing  slots  at  National. 

This,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  not  a  replace- 
ment service.  Despite  repeated  pleas  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  landing  slots  at  Washington 
National  for  this  commuter  service.  Addi- 
tionally, we  still  do  not  have  a  determina- 
tion under  the  law  on  who  is  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  air  service  to 
Clarksburg,  Fairmont  and  Morgantown — the 
question  of  whether  the  commuter  operator 
or  Allegheny  Airlines  bears  the  ultimate 
responsibility  has  not  been  answered  by  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board.  Yet,  the  Civil  Aero- 
autlcs  Board  approved  the  Allegheny  suspen- 
sion and  commencement  of  service  by  the 
commuter  effective  April  1. 

I  think  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  our  Airline  program  when  communities 
find  themselves  in  this  type  of  situation.  It 
has  been  a  particularly  frustrating  experi- 
ence in  obtaining  factual  information  on 
who  controls  the  landing  slots  at  high 
density  airports  such  as  National. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  states  that 
It  is  not  within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  allocate 
landing  slots,  but  that  they  are  discussing 
the  Issue  with  FAA.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
this  position.  The  FAA  maintains  generally 
that  it  cannot  exercise  the  authority  to  al- 
locate slots  on  an  individual  basis.  So,  it 
is  left  to  committees  composed  of  the  com- 
muter airlines  and  the  air  carriers  to  assign 
landing  slots  that  are  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  service  to  small  and  medium  size 
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communities.  It  is  foolhardy  to  think  that 
the  air  carriers  will  do  anything  to  ac- 
commodate the  much  smaller  commuter 
operators  when  such  operators  have  a  need 
for  slots  to  provide  replacement  service.  The 
FAA  proposes  to  modify  this  situation  to 
some  degree,  but  It  Is  a  question  of  how  long 
this  will  take.  Meanwhile  cities  in  our  state 
are  denied  the  opportunity  for  adequate  air 
service  operations. 

At  Parkersburg,  a  thriving  city  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  our  state  on  the  Ohio  river. 
Piedmont  Airlines  has  terminated  its  service. 
The  CAB  concurred  in  this  action  despite 
the  fact  that  the  local  community  petitioned 
the  Board  to  stay  the  Piedmont  withdrawal 
until  such  time  as  a  commuter  replacement 
could  be  obtained. 

I  emphasize  that  in  this  particular  case, 
the  city  is  not  attempting  to  keep  an  air 
carrier  indefinitely  against  its  will.  But  they 
do  want  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  com- 
muter replacement  prior  to  the  Piedmont 
withdrawal,  thus  maintaining  an  orderly 
transition  of  service.  The  CAB  in  agreeing 
to  the  Piedmont  termination  indicated  that 
the  Board  would  now  make  a  determination 
of  essential  air  service  needs  by  July  9,  and 
invited  community  and  state  officials  to 
present  views  on  what  constitutes  essential 
air  service  for  Parkersburg. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  ridiculous 
set  of  circumstances  when  the  CAB  approves 
the  elimination  of  service  and  then  makes 
Its  findings  on  essential  service.  Obviously, 
the  board  is  prejudging  the  question  of  the 
service  that  is  needed  at  Parkersburg. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  log^ical  to  deter- 
mine air  service  needs  at  a  city  such  as  this 
prior  to  the  complete  elimination  of  an  air 
carrier's  operations.  I  fully  realize  that  to 
achieve  this  "more  logical"  procedure  a 
change  in  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  might 
be  required. 

We  are  not  finished  at  Parkersburg,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Local  officials  and  citizens  have 
employed  counsel  and  this  week  petitioned 
the  CAB  for  reconsideration  of  its  decision. 
It  is  possible  that  the  citizens  of  Parkersburg 
and  Wood  County  will  carry  this  issue  to  the 
Federal  courts,  if  necessary.  This  activity 
represents  substantial  costs.  However,  \uiless 
there  are  major  changes  in  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Program,  more  West  Virginia  cities 
are  going  to  take  this  course  of  action.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  putting  the  airlines  and  the 
CAB  on  notice  that  West  Virginia  will  not 
stand  by  and  allow  our  air  service  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  focus  on  two  ad- 
ditional issues.  Are  airline  fares  really  being 
reduced  under  Airline  Deregulation?  Some 
areas  may  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  lower 
fares.  This  is  of  little  consolation  to  citizens 
of  our  state  who  have  been  subjected  recent- 
ly to  a  fare  increase  of  over  23  percent  for 
service  between  Charleston  and  Washington. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  other  simall  and  me- 
dium size  cities  in  our  nation  are  being  hit 
with  similar  fare  Increases. 

I  have  referred  to  replacement  service  by 
commuter  airlines.  I  have  been  a  strong  be- 
liever and  supporter  of  the  commuter  con- 
cept. I  fiy  with  commuters  often.  These 
operations  run  safe  and  efficient  systems. 
But  the  Airline  Deregulation  program  does 
not  take  into  consideration  critical  issues 
with  respect  to  increasing  commuter  opera- 
tions. In  my  Judgment  the  number  and  size 
of  commuter  systems  are  not  adequate  to  fill 
the  air  service  needs  of  our  small  communi- 
ties as  envisioned  in  Airline  Deregulation 
concept — and  this  insufficiency  will  continue 
for  quite  some  time.  This  is  not  a  criticism 
of  our  commuter  airlines.  Thus,  many  com- 
munities   that    would    presumably    utilize 


commuters  will  go  without  service  until 
there  are  operators  to  serve  them. 

Further,  the  aircraft  to  fill  the  needs  of 
these  smaller  air  service  systems  are  not 
available  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  will  be  on  the  market  in  sufficient  num- 
bers in  the  next  three  to  five  years.  But 
numbers  is  not  the  only  problem.  The  quali- 
ty of  the  aircraft  avaUable  to  commuter 
operators  In  this  country  is  drastically  lack- 
ing. By  quality  I  mean  a  good,  safe,  fast, 
efficient,  comfortable,  pressurized  aircraft  In 
the  range  of  18  to  30  passengers.  It  Is  an 
absolute  tragedy  that  our  government  and 
equipment  manufacturers  have  not  de- 
veloped such  aircraft  on  a  large  scale.  In 
order  to  obtain  adequate  equipment,  one 
commuter  operator  in  our  state  has  been 
required  to  go  to  foreign  countries  to  seek 
their  products. 

Unless  there  Is  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
FAA,  the  CAB,  and  industry  to  develop  a 
strong  commuter  airplane  program,  citizens 
from  smaller  communities  will  be  forced 
more  and  more  to  travel  on  Inferior  aircraft. 
And,  at  this  time,  I  do  not  see  the  CAB 
and  the  FAA  moving  vigorously  to  solve  this 
critical  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  heard  today.  I  hope  that  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  will  give 
further  attention  to  the  very  difficult  prob- 
lems being  encountered  by  small  and 
medium  size  cities  as  a  result  of  Airline 
Deregulation. 

(From  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Aug.  30,  19791 

Air  Desecuiation   Harmful,   Travel  Agent 

Sats 

(By  Sandy  Wells) 

Airline  deregulation,  a  move  intended  to 
improve  service  and  reduce  fares  by  stimu- 
lating competition,  actually  is  having  the  re- 
verse effect  on  medium-sized  markets  such 
as  Charleston,  the  president  of  a  Charleston 
travel  agency  said  Wednesday. 

"To  say  that  Charleston  Is  coming  out 
ahead  with  deregulation  would  be  ludicrous," 
said  Ted  Lawson,  president  of  National 
Travel  Service.  "Deregulation  is  not  operat- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  Charleston  or  for  West 
Virginia.  Deregulation  Is  supposed  to  lower 
fares,  but  fares  out  of  Charleston  have  in- 
creased, some  by  as  much  as  25  percent.  And 
anyone  who  has  flown  recently  has  noticed 
the  decrease  In  service  amenities." 

In  a  competitive  situation,  he  said,  air- 
lines don't  have  to  serve  unprofitable  routes 
"so  naturally  they're  going  to  beef  up  service 
and  lower  fares  in  the  most  profitable  mar- 
kets. That's  fine  In  places  like  New  York  and 
Chicago,  but  cities  like  Charleston  are  going 
to  be  hurting." 

Lawson  said  that  although  Charleston  stUl 
has  two  good  airlines  with  Allegheny  and 
Piedmont,  the  withdrawal  of  United  and 
American  has  stified  rather  than  stimulated 
competition.  "The  more  airlines  you  have  In 
a  single  market,  the  keener  the  competition 
win  be,"  he  said.  "Pour  carriers  obviously  are 
going  to  be  more  competitive  than  two." 

And,  with  the  pullout  of  two  major  air- 
lines, he  said,  Charleston  no  longer  has  access 
to  certain  promotional  fares.  "United,  for  ex- 
ample, had  a  great  excnislon  package  to  Las 
Vegas.  But  because  it  only  applies  to  United 
carriers,  we  can't  offer  it  anymore." 

Lawson  said  the  key  to  cony>etitlon  In  the 
free  enterprise  system  would  be  new  airlines, 
"but  nobody  can  afford  to  start  one.  Jtist 
one  small  DC-9  Jet  costs  «I2  million.  Since 
deregulation,  the  smaller  airlines  have  had 
to  merge  with  the  big  carriers  in  order  to 
survive.  In  about  five  years,  we'll  end  up 
with  only  five  or  six  major  airlines,  which  is 
reaUy  an  oligopoly,  that's  Just  short  of  a 


monopoly  and  monopolies  don't  breed  com- 
petitive pricing. 

"We're  all  in  favor  of  free  enterprise,"  he 
continued,  "but  you  can't  regulate  something 
for  20  years  then  ask  it  to  compete  because 
what  you've  been  doing  all  that  time  is  in- 
hibiting growth,  allowing  certain  companies 
to  get  so  large  that  smaller  ones  can't  com- 
pete anymore." 

Lawson  favors  limited  regiUatlon.  "Be- 
cause air  service  is  a  public  transportation 
network,  it  should  be  regulated  in  some  way," 
he  said.  "Airlines  shouldn't  be  subsidized.  If 
a  community  can't  support  a  flight,  the  air- 
line should  be  able  to  get  permission  to  with- 
draw it.  But  not  without  some  form  of 
review." 

He  said  that  when  and  If  net  fares  are 
initiated,  travel  agents  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase tickets  from  the  airlines  and  sell  them 
at  reduced  rates.  "Consumers  will  benefit 
then  because  of  competition  among  the 
agents,"  he  explained,  "but  the  net  fare  con- 
cept is  still  on  the  drawing  boards. 

"Now  airlines  are  changing  their  fares  every 
day  and  travel  agents  are  tearing  out  their 
hair  trying  to  keep  up  with  them.  With  com- 
puters, we  can  scan  hvmdreds  of  fares  In  mo- 
ments, but  then  we  have  to  interpret  them. 
The  airline  companies  don't  spell  out  restric- 
tions on  their  special  deals  in  the  ads,"  he 
said.  "People  read  those  ads  then  they  call 
us  and  we  have  to  list  all  the  stipulations. 
It's  confusing  and  time-consuming  for  every- 
body." 

He  said  the  seats  lost  by  the  withdrawal 
of  United  and  American  have  been  replaced 
by  the  other  two  airlines,  "but  only  because 
of  political  pressure.  There's  no  law  that  says 
those  seats  had  to  be  replaced." 

If  the  demand  for  airline  seats  continues 
to  increase  without  increasing  capacity.  Law- 
son  said,  the  state  will  suffer  economically. 
"New  businesses  Interested  in  locating  here 
will  look  at  accessibility.  Businessmen  can't 
book  far  in  advance  like  vacationers.  They 
get  called  out  to  important  meetings  with 
only  a  few  days  notice.  Thousands  of  dollars 
may  be  riding  on  a  single  conference,  but  if 
they  can't  get  on  that  Monday  morning  flight, 
they  have  to  cancel.  Having  to  book  so  far 
ahead  is  a  tremendous  hardship  on  them." 

I  Prom  the  Charleston  Gazette.  Sept.  29,  19791 

Am  Service  Down  Since  Deregulation 

West  Virginia  has  suffered  a  16  percent  loss 
in  air-passenger  service  since  an  airline  de- 
regulation law  passed  last  October,  according 
to  statistics  provided  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

Airports  in  Charleston.  Hvmtlngton,  Beck- 
ley.  Parkersburg,  Wheeling  and  Prlnceton- 
Bluefield  all  suffered  reductions  in  weekly 
departures  and  total  airline  seats  avaUable 
from  June  1978  to  June  1979. 

Clarksburg  showed  ,a  slight  increase  In 
total  weekly  departures,  while  Morgantown 
had  an  increase  in  the  number  of  seats  avaU- 
able on  outgoing  flights. 

A  CAB  spokesman  said  the  Increases  oc- 
curred mainly  because  of  upgraded  com- 
muter airline  flights  avnilable  in  the  two 
cities. 

The  15  percent  decrease  occurred  in  the 
number  of  passenger  craft  serving  the  state. 
There  was  a  12  percent  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  seats  available  on  planes  leaving  the 
state. 

The  deregulation  gave  the  nation's  air- 
lines much  more  freedom  in  deciding  their 
routes. 

"Service  now  is,  or  is  becoming,  a  function 
of  demand,"  said  Ted  Lopatkiewlcz,  a  CAB 
siK>kesman.  "The  smaller  airports  In  the  state 
have  lost  more  than  they've  gained,  but 
maybe  they  had  too  much  service  before. 
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"But  commerce  generally  in  West  Virginia 
Is  on  the  Increase,  and  that  creates  de- 
mand ...  so  there  might  be  a  turnaround  In 
West  Virginia  as  far  as  air  service  In  the 
near  future." 

In  Charleston,  where  both  United  and 
American  Airlines  will  have  completely 
stopped  service  by  October,  the  number  of 
planes  leaving  the  Kanawha  Airport  weekly 
dropped  from  211  last  June  to  188  this  June. 
However,  an  airport  spokesman  said  the  de- 
mand for  seats  on  the  planes  that  have  re- 
mained Is  higher  than  In  the  past. 

In  Parkersburg,  departing  planes  and 
available  seats  were  down  by  38  percent  from 
last  June  to  this  June  at  the  Wood  County 
Airport. 

Piedmont  Airlines  pulled  out  of  the  air- 
port In  April,  and  the  slack  has  not  yet  been 
taken  up,  according  to  airport  manager  Dick 
Allen. 

"Deregulation  has  definitely  hurt  us,"  said 
Allen. 

I  Prom  the  Charltston  Gazette.  Dec.  20.  19791 
"EssENTiAi,"  Plights  to  Remain:   Air  Serv- 
ice Determined  at  7  State  Airports 
(By  Dan  Haar) 

Washington. — The  Olvll  Aeronautics 
Board  Issued  guidelines  Wednesday  that  will 
prevent  airlines  from  pulling  out  of  seven 
small  airports  in  West  Virginia  and  leaving 
them  without  air  service. 

The  CAB  has  drawn  up  what  It  calls  "es- 
sential air  service  determinations"  for  air- 
ports In  Beckley.  Clarksburg.  Elklns,  Lewls- 
burg.  Morgantown.  Bluefleld  and  Parkers- 
burg. These  determinations  spell  out  the 
minimum  number  of  flights  that  must  be 
provided  the  communities,  no  matter  how 
few  passengers  there  are. 

None  of  the  airports  are  In  Immediate  dan- 
ger of  losing  all  of  their  service.  However, 
some  airports  are  worried  that  this  may 
eventually  happen  as  passengers  decrease 
and  costs  Increase. 

In  the  past,  an  airline  was  discouraged  by 
the  CAB  from  pulling  out  of  an  airport,  es- 
pecially when  It  was  the  only  one  flying  Into 
the  community.  That  changed  In  1978.  when 
Congress  deregulated  the  airline  Industry. 

But  In  doing  so.  Congress  stipulated  that 
no  airport  could  be  left  stranded  by  the  air- 
lines, at  least  for  the  next  10  years,  and  it 
Instructed  the  CAB  to  see  this  was  done. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  "determina- 
tions," which  are  based  on  traffic  In  and 
out  of  each  airport,  and  on  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  community  officials.  An  air- 
line will  be  prevented  from  leaving  an  air- 
port If  It  would  bring  the  level  of  service  be- 
low the  minimum  set  by  the  CAB  In  Its 
determinations. 

For  some  of  the  airports,  the  CAB  guide- 
lines are  less  than  what  they  would  have 
liked. 

Beckley,  for  example,  wanted  the  CAB  to 
guarantee  that  there  would  be  flights  to 
Roanoke  and  Cincinnati,  since  these  were 
the  two  most  [>opular  destinations  for  pas- 
sengers. The  CAB  agreed  on  Roanoke  but 
thought  Pittsburgh  would  be  better  than 
Cincinnati. 

So,  the  essential  air  service  determination 
for  Beckley  reads  as  follows:  a  minimum  of 
two  dally  round-trip  flights,  five  days  a 
week,  to  Roanokft  and  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
two  trips  to  both  cities  over  the  weekend. 
Each  flight  must  provide  at  least  80  seats 
for  passengers.  Service  to  Roanoke  must  be 
non-stop. 

CAB  said  Pittsburgh  is  better  than  Cin- 
cinnati because  the  connections  to  other 
cities  are  better  In  Pittsburgh. 

Present  service  at  Beckley  Includes  dally 
flights  to  Roanoke,  Washington  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 


Bluefleld  had  asked  the  CAB  to  guarantee 
flights  to  Roanoke  and  Richmond,  since  this 
suited  Its  passengers  best.  Again,  the  CAB 
agreei  with  Roanoke,  agreeing  on  two  dally 
non-stop  flights  between   the  two  cities. 

However,  CAB  chose  Pittsburgh  instead  of 
Richmond,  reasoning  that  Richmond-bound 
passengers  could  go  through  Roanoke.  The 
CAB  minimum  to  Bluefleld  Includes  two 
dally  round  trips  to  Pittsburgh  and  Roanoke, 
and  three  round-trip  flights  to  Pittsburgh 
and  two  round-trip  flights  to  Roanoke  on 
the  weekends. 

Piedmont  Airlines  is  now  the  only  airline 
serving  Bluefleld,  stopping  at  Bluefleld  be- 
tween Roanoke  and  Charleston.  There  are 
two  round  trips  each  day  during  the  week, 
and  three  flights  over  the  weekend. 

Parkersburg  had  asked  the  CAB  to  set  a 
mlnlmxim  at  its  airport  which  would  require 
flights  to  Pittsburgh,  Charleston  and  Roa- 
noke. The  CAB  Is  guaranteeing  flights  only 
to  Pittsburgh,  dally,  because  there  Is  "not 
sufficient  justification"  for  flights  elsewhere. 

Present  service  at  Parkersburg  Includes  day 
flights  to  Charleston  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  other  airports  have  gotten  pretty 
much  what  they  wanted  from  the  CAB. 

Both  Clarksburg  and  Morgantown.  which 
have  similar  flights,  wanted  and  got  guar- 
antees of  flights  to  Pittsburgh  and  Wash- 
ington. The  CAB  minimum  for  both  airports 
are  two  dally  non-stop,  round-trip  flights  to 
the  two  cities,  with  80  seats  reserved  for  pas- 
sengers In  Clarksburg  and  Morgantown. 

This  Is  similar  to  what  Is  already  provided 
at  the  two  airports. 

Elklns  had  asked  the  CAB  to  set  a  mini- 
mum at  Its  airport  of  dally  flights  to  Wash- 
ington and  Pittsburgh,  as  is  now  the  case. 
The  CAB  agreed. 

Lewlsburg:  where  The  Greenbrier  is  the 
main  drawing  card,  wanted  frequent  flights 
to  Roanoke  and  dally  flights  to  Atlanta. 
Flights  now  go  to  Roanoke.  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, and  Atlanta. 

The  CAB  determined  that  minimum  serv- 
ice at  the  Lewlsburg  airport  should  Include 
two  dally  round-trip  flights  to  Roanoke  and 
two  dally  round-trip  flights  to  either  Wash- 
ington or  Atlanta. 

The  communities  have  60  days  to  ask  the 
CAB  to  change  their  determinations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  been  following  closely  the 
status  of  air  service  under  deregulation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  is  con- 
templating additional  hearings  this 
year.  I  thinlc  they  are  needed,  particu- 
larly from  the  standpoint  of  States  such 
as  West  Virginia  which  from  all  indica- 
tions will  continue  to  be  faced  with  criti- 
cal air  service  problems  under  deregula- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  whose  time,  Mr. 
President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  at  the  present  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time?  The  request  for 
the  quorum  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is  such,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  Senator  Sasser  has  an 
amendment  to  offer.  We  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  have  him  offer  his  amendment 


if  he  desires  to.  Otherwise,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  third  reading. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Termessee  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  before 
calling  up  my  amendment,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  be  extended  for 
debate  on  my  amendment  from  15  min- 
utes to  a  side  to  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  for,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request  for  a  nimiber  of  reasons. 

No.  1,  I  was  not  consulted  about  time 
agreements  on  this  bill  or  its  amend- 
ments before  time  agreements  were 
reached.  Neither  was  any  member  of  my 
staff.  Likewise,  I  was  not  forewarned 
when  the  agreement  was  called  up  for  a 
unanimous-consent  approval,  even 
though  I  had  a  printed  amendment 
pending,  Mr.  President,  which  I  presume 
was  well  known. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  President,  I  have  co- 
operated here  continually  with  the  lead- 
ership and  managers  of  the  bills  as  they 
have  come  up,  to  move  expeditiously  the 
business  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  hope  that, 
today,  Mr.  President,  the  managers  of 
this  bill  will  not  object  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  extending  me  an 
additional  15  minutes.  There  are  other 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  who,  I 
think,  wish  to  be  heard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator call  up  his  amendment? 

amendment  no.  897 

(Purpose:  To  make  airport  defederallzatlon 
voluntary  for  public  airports  which  are  un- 
able to  generate  funds  sufficient  for  air- 
port development  from  commercial  air 
carriers ) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  printed  amendment  No.  897. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Baker, 
and  Mr.  Stone,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  897. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  amend  section  23  by — 

(1)  striking  subsection  (a)  thereof; 

(2)  relettering  the  remaining  subsections 
accordingly:  and 

(3)  deleting  on  line  24  "and  (b)"; 
Substitute  "section  23"  for  "section  23(a) 

or  23(b)"  In  the  following  pages  and  lines: 
Page  13.  line  12:  page  18.  line  20:  page  27, 
line  20:  and  page  28,  line  24. 
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Mr.  SASSEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Senators  Javits,  Moynihan,  Tsonoas, 
BoREN,  Williams,  Bradley,  Levin,  Baker, 
Hatch,  and  Stone. 

Mr.  President  over  the  last  10  years, 
we  have  experienced,  I  think,  a  matura- 
tion of  a  truly  national  air  travel  sys- 
tem. We  have  seen  the  development  of 
airports  and  air  passenger  facilities 
which  are  unparalleled  in  our  history 
and,  I  suppose,  unparalleled  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

In  one  short  decade,  we  have  seen 
safer,  cleaner,  more  attractive  and  far 
more  comfortable  and  more  convenient 
passenger  terminal  facilities  emerge 
from  a  previous  circumstance  that,  in 
far  too  many  cases,  included  over- 
crowded, dirty,  ugly,  unpleasant,  and 
drafty  airport  terminals. 

The  ADAP  program  was  adopted  to 
assist  local  airports  with  much  needed 
capital  development  programs.  Before  its 
inception,  in  far  too  many  cases,  local 
airports  were  dependent  upon  revenues 
from  the  general  tax  base  of  their  locali- 
ties to  provide  airport  improvements. 

At  least  one  thing  has  been  learned 
by  the  pre- ADAP  experience:  it  is  pat- 
ently unfair  to  place  the  burden  of  air- 
port improvement  upon  homeowners  and 
other  property  owners  through  the  col- 
lection of  general  property  taxes  for  that 
purpose.  That  burden  has  been  right- 
fully borne  during  the  last  10  years  by 
the  air  travelers  through  the  collection 
of  the  air  passenger  tax  and  through 
collection  of  various  user  fees  from  the 
air  carriers. 

During  that  same  decade,  air  travel 
has  burgeoned  beyond  anyone's  expecta- 
tion. No  doubt,  the  very  improvements 
made  possible  through  ADAP  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  commercial  air  travel.  Hence,  as 
trafiQc  has  increased,  the  need  for  capital 
improvement  has  increased  as  well.  Air- 
port facilities  completed  in  the  early 
seventies  are  now  overburdened  by  the 
volume  of  1980  air  travel. 

Why  then,  are  we  being  urged  to  aban- 
don a  program  that  has  enjoyed  such 
unqualified  success? 

Why  must  we  abandon  a  successful 
program  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  grow- 
ing need  to  retain  it? 

The  incentive,  we  are  told,  is  "defeder- 
alization."  Defederalization  has  become 
one  of  those  magic  buzz  words  which  goes 
along  so  well  with  the  wave  of  popular 
abhorrence  for  big  Government  and 
widespread  resistance  to  Government  in- 
terference in  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  and  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
share  that  opinion.  This  debate,  we  are 
told  by  the  proponents  of  S.  1648,  "cen- 
ters on  the  concern  of  whether  or  not 
multimillion  dollar  businesses  which  are 
all  capable  of  profitable  enterprise  should 
continue  to  receive  'airport  welfare' 
from  the  Federal  Government." 

I  say  to  my  colleague  that  is  simply 
not  the  case. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  our  Nation's 
airports  are  not  profitmaking  enterprises, 
and  were  never  intended  to  be.  The  pro- 


ponents of  this  bill,  I  think,  distinguished 
and  able  Senators,  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  went  to 
great  length  last  Thursday  to  rush 
through  so-called  technical  amendments 
that  prohibits  just  that  eventuality. 

No,  our  airports  are  not  profitmaking 
enterprises,  as  contrasted  with  our  com- 
mercial airlines,  which  are.  Rather,  they 
are  publicly  owned  and  controlled  instru- 
ments of  local  governments,  their  sole 
responsibility  is  to  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity. 

The  airline  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  solely  responsible  to  its  stock- 
holders. Once,  we  undertook  to  impose  a 
standard  of  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity  upon  the  carriers. 

Then  I  think  we  made  a  great  mistake. 
Any  further  hope  for  that  dream  of  im- 
posing the  public  interest  and  conven- 
ience and  necessity  in  place  of  the  profit 
motive,  I  think,  evaporated  with  the  so- 
called  airline  deregulation  bill.  At  the 
time  the  deregulation  bill  came  up,  that 
was  also  a  popular  buzz  word.  Indeed,  I 
remind  the  Senate  that  deregulation  was 
brought  to  us  under  the  same  auspices 
that  now  want  to  defederalize. 

Having  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  deregu- 
lation for  a  time  now,  we  know  what  that 
means.  For  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  it  means  service  abandonment, 
curtailed  and  inconvenient  schedules, 
and  higher  fares.  Does  my  memory  fail 
me  when  I  remember  promises  of  lower 
fares  and  better  service?  Perhaps,  but 
now  I  know  the  complete  definition  of 
deregulation.  It  simply  means  that  air- 
line companies,  given  the  opportunity, 
will  maximize  their  profits  to  the  hilt. 
Why,  then,  should  we  expect  the  airline 
companies  to  respond  any  differently  to 
"defederalization"?  The  simple  truth  is, 
we  cannot.  Once  again,  the  name  of  the 
game  will  be  "maximize  profits."  After 
all — that  is  the  bottom  line  of  why  the 
airlines  are  in  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  only  interrupt  because 
that  is  exactly  our  situation.  Deregula- 
tion in  places  like  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
and  other  cities  has  meant  less  serv- 
ice or  no  service  and  higher  fares.  So 
it  has  worked  out  counterproductively. 
This  whole  measure,  which  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  in  which  I  am  honored 
to  join  him,  is  trying  to  change,  is  prem- 
ised on  the  theory  of  these  72  airports — 
and  I  think  the  wrong  is  deeply  com- 
pounded by  setting  them  forth  so  it  is 
inflexible.  ITiere  is  no  way  out.  If  you  get 
under  that  line  which  makes  the  72,  you 
are  still  out  on  ADAP  funds.  It  is  based 
on  the  theory,  as  the  Senator  has  prop- 
erly noted,  that  they  are  going  to  nego- 
tiate and  that  they  are  going  to  do  better 
when  they  negotiate,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  in  this  bill  unless  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted — to  wit,  giving  an 
option. 

Otherwise,  they  are  out  if  their  nego- 
tiation is  unsuccessful  or  produces  less 
money  than  is  needed  for  their  capital 
requirements. 


Mr.  President,  I  support  strongly  the 
Sasser  amendment,  of  which  I  am  co- 
sponsor.  The  airport  development  pro- 
gram has  been  a  vital  fact<»-  in  the  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  air  service 
throughout  the  country.  It  represents 
the  Federal  and  State  governments' 
commitment  to  a  strong  and  efferent 
national  airport  policy. 

The  bill  before  us,  S.  1648,  however,  as 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  would  materially  alter  the 
concept  of  a  naticmally  develc^jed  air- 
port development  policy  by  removing  the 
72  largest  airports  from  the  ADAP  sys- 
tem. The  committee  has  based  its  deci- 
sion to  remove  these  airports  on  a  find- 
ing that: 

First.  The  airports  are  multimillion 
dollar  enterprises  that  have  gross  reve- 
nues in  excess  of  $100  million;  and  Sec- 
ond, they  are  landlords  that  have  air 
carriers  as  their  tenants. 

From  these  two  findings  the  commit- 
tee concludes  that  these  airports  should 
have  the  ability  to  finance  their  own  cap- 
ital development  projects  without  ADAP 
funds. 

But.  this  analysis  evades  a  more  fun- 
damental question,  to  wit:  can  these  air- 
ports finance  their  capital  development 
projects  without  ADAP  funds?  The  com- 
mittee has  identified  these  airports  as 
multimillion  dollar  operations,  but  it 
cites  only  their  gross  operating  revenues. 
What  are  the  net  earnings  of  these  air- 
ports— ^these  figures  are  needed  to  give 
the  Senate  a  better  financial  picture  of 
the  airports. 

The  committee  has  also  placed  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
airports  are  landlords  and,  as  such, 
should  be  able  to  replace  lost  ADAP 
funds.  However,  merely  because  there  is 
a  lessor/lessee  relationship  it  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  presimiption  that  rates 
can  be  increased  at  anjrtime,  especially 
where  long-term  contracts  are  involved. 
The  committee  assumes  that  each  and 
every  airport  will  be  able  to  recoup  lost 
ADAP  funds  by  increasing  their  charges 
to  the  airlines.  But,  renegotiation  of 
these  contracts  may  be  precluded.  I  am 
informed  that  many  of  these  airports 
have  long-term  contracts  with  air  car- 
riers, some  in  existence  for  as  long  as 
30  years. 

The  committee  report  discusses  lan- 
guage in  the  bill — at  section  23 — which 
would  purport  to  abrogate  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  long-term  contracts  between 
airport  operators  and  all  carriers.  How- 
ever, I  seriously  doubt  if  section  23  fe) 
will  have  such  an  affect.  On  its  face  this 
section  appears  merely  to  permit  the 
airports  to  seek  a  renegotiation  of  such 
contracts  with  air  carriers.  If  the  air- 
ports are  unable  to  renegotiate  their  con- 
tracts or,  if  alternatively,  such  renego- 
tiation does  not  result  in  increased 
revenues,  we  must  then  ask  ourselves 
from  what  source  will  funds  come  to 
replace  lost  ADAP  funds?  The  commit- 
tee indicates  air  carriers  will  want  to 
renegotiate  these  contracts,  because  it 
is  in  their  best  interest.  I  have  some 
doubts  about  the  committee's  conclusion. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  the  Airline  Deregulation 
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Act  of  1978.  This  legislation  has  gen- 
erated competition  in  the  airline  indus- 
try, the  likes  of  which  it  has  not  known. 
Each  carrier  is  seeking  to  expand  its 
share  of  the  market  by  reducing  cost 
wherever  possible  and  moving  out  of  less 
profitable  markets.  With  this  increased 
competition,  we  must  seriously  question 
how  amiable  air  carriers  will  be  to  the 
renegotiation  of  long-term  contracts 
which  will  result  in  higher  operating 
costs. 

While  airline  deregulation  looks  like  it 
will  work  out  as  a  wise  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  we  must  all  recog- 
nize that  the  total  effects  of  airline  de- 
regulation cannot  yet  be  known.  Some 
markets  which  were  previously  served  by 
major  air  carriers  are  experiencing  a  re- 
duction in  service  or  being  abandoned. 
However,  in  some  instances  new  carriers 
are  attempting  to  fill  the  void  left  by 
these  major  air  carriers.  But,  if  this  bill 
is  enacted,  these  new  regional  carriers 
will  be  forced  to  pay  higher  fees  than 
those  previously  paid  by  the  major  air 
carriers.  The  result  may  be  to  make  it 
more  difiBcult  for  these  airports  and  com- 
munities to  attract  replacement  carriers. 

Alresidy,  several  of  the  airports  in  mv 
State  have  indicated  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  air  carriers  to  comnut  themselves 
to  long-term  development  projects  until 
the  effects  of  deregulation  are  loiown. 
EXuring  this  interim  period  the  need  for 
ADAP  funds  are  more  critical.  It  should 
be  noted  that  two  of  the  airports  in  my 
State  identified  by  the  committee  as 
multimillion  dollar  enterprises  are  in  fact 
already  experiencing  a  drop  in  airline  de- 
partures and  seating.  Therefore,  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  landing  fees  may  only 
exacerbate  the  problem. 

The  supporters  of  this  legislation  in- 
dictate  that  airline  passengers  will  re- 
ceive $5  billion  in  savings  over  the  course 
of  the  next  5  years  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  ticket  tax.  However,  airline  pas- 
sengers will  not  receive  an  equivalent 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  their  airline 
tickets.  The  committee  report  is  not  clear 
on  this  point,  for  at  page  1  it  states : 

The  reduction  In  the  ticket  tax  .  .  .  repre- 
sents a  real  6  percent  reduction  of  airline 
fares  throughout  the  U.S.  or  in  dollar  terms, 
a  net  $5  billion  savings  for  passengers  over 
the  next  five  years. 

However,  at  page  13  the  committee 
states: 

It  intends  that  those  airports  elim- 
inated from  the  program  recoup  the  lost  reve- 
nues from  passengers  through  Increased 
charges  on  the  airline. 

In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  some 
disagreement  over  whether  the  reduc- 
tion will  be  passed  on  to  airline  pas- 
sengers or  used  to  offset  air  carriers' 
soaring  fuel  costs.  Therefore,  there  re- 
mains considerable  doubt  as  to  how 
much,  if  any  savings  airline  passengers 
will  actually  receive  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

While  the  issue  of  the  tax  reduction 
is  not  before  us  today,  it  is  implicit  in 
this  legislation.  This  bill  supports  a  6- 
percent  reduction  in  the  ticket  tax.  The 
trust  fund  presently  has  a  surplus  of  $3.3 
billion.  If  the  ticket  tax  is  reduced  as 
recommended  and  expenditures  are  made 


at  their  authorized  levels,  the  trust  fund 
may  have  a  $100  milUon  deficit  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  We  will  then  be 
required  to  increase  the  ticket  tax  or  re- 
allocate general  revenues  to  finance  this 
program. 

The  ADAP  program  must  not  be 
viewed  solely  as  a  program  to  provide 
fimds  to  airports,  it  is  more  than  this. 
It  represents  a  balanced  approach  that 
insures  a  basic  equality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  scarce  aviation  resources.  If  the 
large  and  medium  hub  airports  must 
depend  solely  upon  negotiation  with  air 
carriers  for  their  development,  the  Na- 
tion will  suffer.  The  larger  airports  with 
their  strong  bargaining  position  will  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  their  airport 
development  projects  to  the  exclusion 
of  projects  at  the  medium  hub  airports, 
some  of  which  are  struggling  to  keep  ma- 
jor air  carrier  service  in  their  markets. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  72 
airports  will  all  compete  with  each  other 
to  recover  lost  ADAP  funds  from  the 
same  air  carriers.  Therefore,  airports  the 
size  of  Chicago,  Atlanta,  and  Los  An- 
geles, the  3  largest  airports  in  the  coun- 
try, will  be  seeking  increased  revenues 
from  the  same  air  carriers  as  will 
Raleigh-Durham,  Birmingham,  and  Al- 
bany airports,  the  3  smallest  airports 
among  the  top  72  airports. 

What  becomes  apparent  is  that  these 
smaller  airports  will  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  ADAP  funds.  Such  a  result  is  not  in 
the  Nation's  best  interest. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  years  the 
country's  airport  development  projects 
will  be  subject  to  the  downturns  in  the 
airline  industry.  Therefore,  major  de- 
velopment projects  will  depend  upon  the 
profitability  of  the  industry.  Projects 
such  as  retrofitting  for  the  handicapped 
and  land  acquisitions  for  environmental 
purposes,  may  lose  the  priority  they  de- 
serve. These  projects  may  not  always 
represent  the  sort  of  projects  private 
enterprise  would  view  as  a  high  priority 
capital  investment  project. 

I  do  not  believe  now  is  the  proper  time 
materially  to  change  the  focus  of  this 
program.  Far  too  many  questions  remain 
unanswered,  including  the  effect  that 
airline  deregulation  will  have  on  air 
travel  and  airports  in  our  country,  espe- 
cially its  impact  on  the  medium  hub  air- 
ports. I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Sasser  amendment. 

I  strongly  support  the  Senator  in  his 
amendment.  I  thank  him  for  yielding  and 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  see 
the  justice  of  passing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  this  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  Senator  Sasser  to  S.  1648,  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  System  Development 
Act. 

S.  1648,  as  currently  written,  would  in- 
voluntarily "defederalize"  our  Nation's 
72  largest  airports  and  make  them  in- 
eligible to  participate  in  the  ADAP  pro- 
gram. The  40  largest  airports  would  be- 


come ineligible  after  September  30,  1981. 
and  the  next  32  largest  airports  would 
become  ineligible  after  September  30. 
1982 

Mr.  President,  some  of  these  72  air- 
ports might  possibly  stand  to  benefit 
from  this  "aefederalization."  Some  of 
these  airports  have  the  leverage  with  the 
various  air  carriers  to  renegotiate  their 
contracts  so  that  any  lost  funds  frcMn 
ADAP  could  be  recovered. 

But  many  of  these  airports  will  in 
truth  be  unable  to  make  up  the  lost 
ADAP  funds  from  the  air  carriers.  By 
passing  this  amendment,  the  attractive 
concept  of  "defederalization"  will  re- 
main, but  it  will  be  made  voluntary  for 
all  airports  and  the  discrimination 
against  the  largest  72  airports  contained 
in  S.  1648  will  be  removed.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  allowing  those  airports  that 
are  willing  and  able,  to  voluntarily  "de- 
federalize" themselves  and  seek  to  re- 
negotiate for  more  funds  with  the  air 
carriers  serving  them. 

Forced  'ineligibility"  for  the  72  largest 
airports  could  have  serious  economic  con- 
sequences for  those  airports  that  would 
not  be  able  to  make  up  the  lost  ADAP 
funds. 

Many  of  these  72  airports  operate  un- 
der long-term  contracts  to  air  carriers 
that  do  not  allow  renegotiation,  or  they 
may  contain  clauses  that  require  a  ma- 
jority of  the  air  carriers  serving  that  air- 
port to  agree  on  capital  needs  projects 
or  safety  projects  for  that  airport.  Dur- 
ing these  times  of  increased  competition 
due  to  "deregulation"  of  the  airlines,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  diflScult  to  get 
a  majority  of  air  carriers  to  agree  on 
projects  that  might  not  necessarily  bene- 
fit one  air  carrier  as  much  as  another. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  air  carriers  to  allow  needed 
safety  and  capital  improvement  projects 
to  go  unfunded;  therefore,  the  air  car- 
riers would  have  an  incentive  to  make  up 
the  lost  ADAP  funds  for  which  an  air- 
port had  previously  been  eligible.  While 
this  may  be  partially  true,  this  places 
the  burden  of  raising  these  funds  from 
the  air  carriers  entirely  on  the  airports 
and  without  ADAP  funds,  they  would 
lose  some,  if  not  all,  of  their  leverage 
in  negotiations  with  the  various  air 
carriers. 

In  my  own  State,  two  airports,  Okla- 
homa City  and  Tulsa,  are  proposed  to 
be  involuntarily  "defederalized."  During 
the  period  from  1974  to  1978.  these  two 
airports  had  combined  total  capital 
development  of  $25  million.  Of  this  total 
development  at  both  airports.  45-percent 
of  the  funds  was  provided  by  the  ADAP 
program.  I  think  it  is  extremely  optimis- 
tic to  think  that  these  airports  will  be 
able  to  continue  that  level  of  capital 
development  and  hope  to  raise  that 
amount  of  money  from  the  various  air 
carriers  serving  their  airports. 

Can  we  really  assume  that  this  bill  will 
result  in  a  savings  to  the  people  who 
utilize  air  transportation?  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  any  increased  user 
and  landing  fees  from  the  air  carriers 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  so 
that  there  really  will  not  be  any  savings 
to  the  public. 
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Numerous  simUar  examples  could  be 
cited  from  any  of  the  34  States  that  would 
be  affected  by  S.  1648.  In  fact,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Federal  ADAP  fimds  currently 
represent  an  average  of  32  percent  of  all 
funds  used  for  capital  development  at 
those  airports  sought  to  be  "defederal- 
ized" in  1981,  and  an  average  of  44  per- 
cent of  all  capital  improvement  funds 
for  those  airports  to  be  "defederalized" 
in  1982.  To  hinge  the  replacement  of 
these  amounts  of  funds  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  the  air  carriers  is  a  dangerous 
position  and  should  not  be  forced  invol- 
imtarily  upon  these  airports. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
make  "defederalization"  voluntary  for 
those  airports  that  seek  to  attempt  it. 
They  may  very  well  stand  to  gain  from 
renegotiating  their  contract  with  the  air 
carriers.  But  we  must  continue  the  pro- 
tection for  some  airports  sought  to  be 
"defederalized"  since  there  is  no  guar- 
antee and  indeed  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  able  to 
replace  their  lost  ADAP  funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  just  over  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  stands  to  gain 
from  so-called  "defederalization"  of  our 
airjwrts  except  the  airline  comi>anles 
themselves.  And,  they  stand  to  gain  a 
great  deal:  reduced  to  its  essence,  what 
S.  1648  is  about  is  dramatically  improved 
cash  flow  for  airlines. 

Is  there  one  sunong  this  body  who 
really  believes  that  the  total  cost  of  an 
airline  ticket,  including  taxes,  will  be  re- 
duced if  the  passenger  tax  is  reduced  by 
6  percent  as  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
infer,  but  never  really  come  out  and  say? 
No  where  in  the  record  of  hearings  on 
this  measure  can  I  find  an  iron-clad 
commitment  from  the  airlines  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

While  the  airlines  enjoy  a  substan- 
tially enriched  cash  flow,  the  airline  pas- 
senger will  ultimately  pay  a  great  deal 
more. 

If  I  buy  a  car  and  make  a  substantial 
down  payment,  I  can  obtain  far  more 
favorable  financing  terras  on  the  unpaid 
balance  than  if  I  obtain  100  percent  fi- 
nancing. Furthermore,  when  I  finish 
paying  for  my  car,  it  will  have  cost  me  a 
lot  less  in  total  dollars  in  the  first  case 
than  in  the  latter. 

The  ADAP  program  has  supported  air- 
ports with  their  "down  payment"  on 
capital  improvements.  Approximately  40 
percent  of  the  capital  costs  of  airport 
Improvements  eligible  for  the  program 
have  been  paid  with  ADAP  funds.  Those 
funds  have  been  available  as  cash  on  the 
front  end  of  development.  F\)rty  percent 
is  a  substantial  down  payment.  As  a  re- 
sult, our  airports  have  enjoyed  far  more 
favorable  financing  arrangements  than 
would  be  the  case  without  ADAP.  If,  in 
the  future,  capital  improvements  must 
be  100  percent  financed,  it  is  clear  that 


interest  rates  will  be  significantly  higher 
and  in  some  cases  cities  will  have  to 
pledge  their  general  revenues  to  secure 
the  bonds  for  airport  improvement. 

Now,  the  proponents  of  S.  1648  assure 
us  that  the  airlines  will  pick  up  the  tab 
for  future  capital  improvements.  Assum- 
ing they  will,  it  is  obvious  that  these  costs 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  airline  i>assenger. 
Who  can  argue  that  these  costs  will  not 
be  higher  than  those  experienced  under 
the  present  program. 

The  big  difference,  I  submit,  will  be 
that  the  airlines  will  be  collecting,  and 
holding  as  their  own,  funds  that  were 
previously  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  taxes  on  tickets.  Rather  than 
laying  aside  moneys  for  future  develop- 
ment in  the  aviation  trust  fund,  the  air- 
lines will  not  have  to  pay  until  debt  serv- 
ice obligations  commence  at  a  much  later 
date.  The  cash  fiow  benefit  of  that  ar- 
rangement is  just  as  obvious  as  the  fact 
that  the  airline  passenger  will  ultimately 
pay  more. 

The  most  threatening  aspect  of  the 
proposed  program  is  the  carriers  them- 
selves will  control  airport  development 
policies  thereafter  simply  because  they 
will  control  the  purse  strings.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  profit  motivated  airline  man- 
agers will  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  public 
airport  representatives  about  the  need  for 
future  capital  improvements.  A  negotiat- 
ing contest  between  private  enterprise 
controlline  the  purse  strings  and  a  gov- 
ernmental body  whose  only  concern  is 
for  the  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity  is  obviously  not  a  free  market 
transaction  as  the  proponents  suggest 
and  as  the  term  "defederalization"  im- 
plies. 

If  "defederalization"  of  our  publicly 
owned  airports  makes  sense,  then,  is  it 
not  equally  logical  that  we  defederalize 
the  highway  trust  fund,  letting  the  truck- 
ers, and  others  who  use  it,  bargain  with 
the  State  to  maintain  and  build  those 
roadways?  Why  not  defederalize  revenue 
sharing?  There  are  many  other  examples 
I  could  point  to,  Mr.  President. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  pointed  out,  my  amendment  will 
leave  the  decision  about  defederalization 
with  the  local  airport  authority  where  it 
belongs.  The  distinguished  opponents  of 
my  amendment  contend  that  if  it  Is 
adopted  there  will  be  no  incentive  for 
any  airport  to  voluntarily  defederalize. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  simply  is  not 
the  case.  I  have  filed  an  amendment  to 
S.  1649,  the  companion  tax  bill  to  S.  1648. 
That  amendment  provides  that  the  air- 
line passenger  tax  shall  remain  at  8  per- 
cent, or  at  an  adequate  level  to  fully  fund 
the  ADAP  program,  for  all  emplanements 
at  airports  participating  in  ADAP.  But, 
at  airports  which  voluntarily  elect  to  de- 
federalize, the  tax  will  be  reduced  to  2 
percent  on  each  emplanement. 

The  opponents  of  my  amendment  ac- 
cuse me  of  promoting  "airport  welftire." 
On  that  charge  I  plead  guilty,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. When  we  promote  airport;  welfare, 
we  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public,  the 
population  for  which  airports  exist  to 
serve.  And  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
model  of  a  successful  welfare  program. 
The  ADAP  program  has  not  cost  the 


General  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
one  red  cent: 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  turn  the  policy  and  planning  respcm- 
sibility  for  airport  development  over  to 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  We 
have  already  witnessed  what  can  happen 
when  this  was  done  with  other  modes 
of  transportation.  If  we  seriously  believe 
we  can  rely  upon  the  airlines  for  airport 
improvements  which  the  public  deserves 
and  will  need  in  the  future,  let  me 
suggest  that  we  go  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  nearest  bus  station,  w  various 
train  stations  that  are  dotted  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  arf- 
leagues  to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  Bob 
Lowe  and  Irwin  Kuhn  of  my  staff  for 
their  help  on  this  amendment,  and  Tony 
Welters,  of  Senator  jAvrrs'  staff  as  well 
as  Amy  Dunbar,  of  Senator  Tsongas' 
staff. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
that  comments  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment to  S.  1648  by  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Bradley)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  bt   Senator  Bbadlet 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee.  This 
provision  would  amend  Section  23  of  S.  1648 
to  make  participation  in  ADAP  voluntary 
rather  than  mandatory  for  large  and  medium 
hub  airports.  Under  the  Sasser  amendment 
federal  funding  for  airport  development  will 
still  be  available  to  airports  which  are  un- 
able to  generate  sufficient  funds  from  airlines. 

I  co-sponsored  the  amendment  for  several 
reasons,  the  first  of  which  focuses  on  the 
national  Impact  of  mandatory  defederaliza- 
tion for  medium  and  large  size  airports.  While 
the  Committee's  plan  for  reducing  Federal 
aviation  taxes  In  concert  with  defederaliza- 
tion is  attractive,  I  am  fearful  that  the  re- 
sults of  taking  such  action  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  airline  Industry  as  a  whole. 

One  of  my  main  concerns  Is  that  unless 
the  Sasser  Amendment  Is  adc^ted.  airport 
safety  standards  may  be  jeopardized.  Several 
airports  have  recently  proposed  safety  proj- 
ects which  would  be  funded  under  current 
eligibility  from  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  from 
1981-1985.  A  decrease  or  outright  elimina- 
tion of  those  funds  would  impair  the  devel- 
opment of  those  Important  safety  projects. 

Proponents  of  mandatory  defederalization 
of  funding  for  medium  and  large  hub  air- 
ports have  suggested  that  additional  revenue 
could  be  generated  through  Increased  airport 
fees  for  the  airlines.  While  this  may  seem  de- 
sirable, because  of  legal  restrictions  and  con- 
tractual obligations,  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  the  cUrllnes  will  volunteer  to  renegoti- 
ate their  existing  airport  contracts  to  make 
up  for  lost  ADAP  funds.  The  end  result 
would  be  a  deferral  for  airport  capital  Im- 
provement projects  that  have  been  long  over- 
due. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
smaller  air  carrier  airports  will  get  increased 
Federal  funds  If  the  larger  airports  are  "de- 
federalized." The  reality  of  the  matter  is  that 
as  the  larger  airports  are  "defederalized," 
ADAP  funds  authorized  by  S.  1648  would  be 
reduced  by  $225  million  from  fiscal  year  1961 
to  FT  1982.  and  by  an  additional  $50  million 
from  fiscal  year  1982  to  FY  1983. 

If  the  Sasser  amendment  Is  not  adopted. 
New  Jersey's  transportation  Industry  would 
be  hampered.  Aviation  contributes  $1.5  bU- 
lion  per  year  to  New  Jersey's  economy.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  that  revenue  is  generated 
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throu^  airline  operations  at  Newark  Air- 
port. TJiJi..  projections  have  shown  that  if 
Newark  Airport  is  "defederallzed,'  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  enplanements  and  entitle- 
ments would  be  lost  from  1980-1986.  This 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey's  economy. 

Aviation  has  been  and  continues  to  serve 
as  a  basic  transportation  resource  providing 
exc^tlonally  time  efficient  travel  routes  to 
our  nation.  Such  a  valuable  economic  re- 
source should  not  be  damaged  by  mandated 
eff(»ts  to  save  federal  funds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  defederal- 
ization  of  the  Nation's  largest  airports 
might  easily  jet^Mirdize  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public,  place  these  airports  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commercial  airlines  and 
create  competitive  dissention  over  the 
development  of  safety  projects  at  the 
Nation's  major  airports. 

ISaxiy  of  the  airports  which  would  be 
"defederallzed"  under  S.  1648  are  in  a 
weak  position  to  negotiate  with  the  air- 
lines for  increased  landing  fees  and 
other  user  charges.  The  loss  of  presently 
guaranteed  Federal  ADAP  funding  would 
force  airports  to  rely  totally  upon  reve- 
nues generated  from  user  fees  for  the 
development  of  essential  airport  safety 
projects.  Airports,  such  as  Detroit  Met- 
ropolitan, with  major  obstacles  to  re- 
negotiating long-term  contracts  with 
serving  airlines,  would  become  powerless 
with  the  airlines.  The  presence  of  an  air- 
line at  most  airports — except  for  the  top 
five  or  six  airports — is  more  important 
to  the  airport  than  to  the  airline.  In  the 
current  deregulated  atmosphere,  airlines 
have  great  leverage  over  airports  because 
of  their  increased  ability  to  choose  which 
markets  they  will  serve. 

Already,  the  Nation's  largest  airline. 
United  has  announced  that  it  is  dras- 
tically reducing  its  service  to  Detroit, 
and  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  believe  that 
this  reduction  could  be  further  stimu- 
lated if  airports  are  forced  to  charge 
higher  user  fees.  Many  airlines  will  sim- 
ply threaten  to  drop  out  of  certain  mar- 
kets if  faced  with  increased  costs  and 
their  threats  can  too  easily  succeed. 

Further,  29  of  the  72  major  airports 
scheduled  to  be  defederallzed  under  S. 
1648  have  a  majority  of  interest  clause 
in  their  contracts  with  the  serving  air- 
lines. This  means  that  any  new  projects 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  solely  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  airport,  and  not  the  air- 
lines or  the  Federal  Government,  if  a 
majority  of  the  serving  airlines  do  not 
approve  that  project.  I  envision  a  time 
when  a  project,  essential  to  the  safe  op- 
erations of  an  airport,  is  vetoed  by  a 
majority  of  airlines  which  would  not 
benefit  from  the  development  of  that 
project  which  other  airlines  require  for 
safe  operation.  Placing  this  burden  on 
the  airport  sponsors  is  unjust.  And  plac- 
ing the  balance  of  safety  on  the  bargain- 
ing table  is  worse.  We  cannot  allow 
safety  to  be  compromised  by  competitive 
forces. 

While  the  concept  of  defederalization, 
with  its  accompanying  decreased  bureau- 
cratic redtape,  is  admirable,  its  implica- 
tions under  S.  1648  could  be  tragic 
Therefore,  I  beUeve  that  the  Sasser 
amendment,  which  allows  airports,  which 
are  unable  to  arrive  at  suitable  contracts 
with  the  serving  airlines,  to  voluntarily 


take  themselves  out  of  the  defederaliza- 
tion progrsun,  is  the  preferable  alterna- 
tive at  this  point.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Sasser  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my 
amendment  to  S.  1648. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  15 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  41  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee has  offered  a  most  interesting 
amendment.  It  says  let  welfare  recipients 
decide  when  they  wish  to  get  off  welfare. 
We  could  apply  this  philosophy  to  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  aid  programs  that  I  can 
think  of.  but  I  doubt  that  we  would  see 
anyone  ever  again  get  off  the  Federal 
dole. 

The  Senator  seems  surprised  that  air- 
ports are  not  beating  down  the  door  to 
get  off  Federal  aid.  I  am  surprised,  too — 
surprised  that  Senator  Sasser  is  sur- 
prised. Money  which  comes  in  without 
any  negotiation  or  justification  is  "easy" 
money  that  any  business  would  fight  to 
keep.  My  only  amazement  is  that  there 
are  some  airports — Los  Angeles,  Omaha, 
Miami,  and  Las  Vegas — which  put  the 
Interests  of  their  passengers,  in  the  tax 
savings,  above  their  own  ease  of  contin- 
uing business  as  usual. 

I  am  a  little  disappointed  that  airport 
directors  in  places  like  New  York  and 
Nashville  do  not  seem  to  be  embarrassed 
about  coming  to  the  Congress  and  claim- 
ing they  cannot  run  their  own  million 
dollar  businesses  without  help  from 
Washington. 

In  New  York,  the  savings  to  the  pas- 
sengers as  a  result  of  the  bill,  without 
the  Sasser  amendment,  amount  to  more 
than  $118  million  as  a  result  of  the  tax 
reduction. 

If  this  body  cannot  find  the  resolve  to 
eliminate  Federal  aid  for  businesses 
which  have  revenues  in  the  millions,  and 
are  all  self-sufl5cient  and  capable  of  prof- 
itability, then  I  suggest  we  continue  this 
debate  to  reconsider  the  foundations  of 
the  philosophy  of  American  Government. 

The  claim  has  been  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  that  airlines 
will  not  pay  to  replace  ADAP,  and  that 
the  airports  will  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  airlines'  generosity.  Since  when  is  a 
landlord  who  has  the  only  house  in  town 
at  the  mercy  of  his  tenants?  Not  only 
logic  defies  this  argimient  of  our  oppo- 
nents; it  is  disproved  in  black  and  white 
by  the  facts.  Let  me  give  my  colleagues 
some  specific  examples  of  what  the  air- 
lines have  paid  for  at  some  of  these  major 
airports  versus  what  ADAP  has  paid  for: 

At  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  in  10  years, 
ADAP  has  accounted  for  $6  million.  The 
airlines  have  underwritten  $796  million 
in  the  same  period. 

At  Seattle,  ADAP  has  paid  for  $26  mil- 
lion while  the  airlines  have  funded  $200 
million. 


At  Tampa,  ADAP  has  funded  $13  mil- 
lion; the  airlines  $60  milhon  for  the  ter- 
minal alone. 

In  addition  to  these  capital  improve- 
ment examples,  the  airlines  and  other 
users  have  funded  100  percent  of  these 
airports'  operating  budgets  over  the  past 
10  years,  which  would  account  for  any- 
where from  $50  million  to  nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars  more. 

The  airlines  have  no  choice  about  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  these  larger  airports  if 
they  wish  to  do  business. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  also  noted  that  safety  needs  might 
not  be  met  at  defederallzed  airports.  This 
claim  is  simply  an  uninformed  red  her- 
ring. 

Airport  safety  is  regulated  by  the  PAA 
under  section  612  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  which  requires  safety  certification 
for  all  air  carrier  airports.  This  reg- 
ulation is  completely  independent  of 
ADAP — it  is  in  a  different  act — and  if  an 
airport  is  unsafe  for  any  reason,  its  cer- 
tificate is  suspended  until  the  problem  is 
remedied.  Accepting  ADAP  has  always 
been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  air- 
port; complying  with  safety  regulations 
is  mandatory. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  airport's 
lack  of  "leverage"  against  the  airlines. 
The  airports  under  debate  are  monopoly 
landlords  which  control  airline  access  to 
markets  ranging  from  $100  million  to 
$3  billion  in  passenger  revenues;  these 
airports  are  operated  by  governmental 
bodies  which  can  (and  may  have)  estab- 
lished airline  fees  by  law,  as  a  local 
ordinance.  Failure  to  pay  such  a  fee 
leaves  an  airline  subject  to  the  impound- 
ment of  property,  and  airplanes  have 
been  impounded.  Finally,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, "What  alternative  do  the  air- 
lines have?"  If  landing  fees  go  up  at  all 
large  and  medium  hub  airports,  they  are 
all  still  as  relatively  attractive  as  they 
were  when  receiving  ADAP  grants.  Will 
the  airlines  fiock  to  small  communities 
with  fewer  passengers?  Hardly,  when 
landing  fees  represent  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  an  airline's  operating  costs. 

A  point  which  has  been  ignored  by  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  is  its  ex- 
treme negative  impact  on  smaller  air- 
ports. If  the  Sasser  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, I  can  guarantee  that  this  bill  will  not 
provide  enough  funds  to  meet  the  safety 
needs  of  the  Nation's  smaller  airports — 
airports  which  do  not  have  the  market 
ability  to  raise  their  own  revenues.  So 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  are 
asking  you  to  sacrifice  the  needs  of  your 
smaller  airports  in  order  to  continue 
subsidizing  to  the  desires  of  the  multi- 
million  dollar  airports  which  have  a 
ready  alternative. 

Finally.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  only  group  which  supports 
the  Sasser  amendment  are  the  airport 
operators  whose  funds  are  imder  debate. 
Cities,  counties,  and  mayors  are  airport 
operators  by  another  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  airlines,  pilots,  commuters,  and 
general  aviation  and  passenger  groups 
support  the  committee  position  opposing 
this  "gutting"  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  begin  by  saying 
what  we  are  and  are  not  talking  about 
in  this  bill.  We  are  not  talking  about 
radar.  We  are  not  talking  about  con- 
trol towers.  We  are  not  talking  about  in- 
strument landing  systems.  Those  will 
continue  to  be  funded  for  the  large  air- 
ports if  this  bill  is  passed  without  the 
Sasser  amendment. 

We  are  talking  about  74  percent  of 
the  money  in  the  trust  fund  now  going 
to  the  72  largest  airports  in  this  country. 
Where  we  are  short  of  safety  equipment 
on  radar,  on  control  towers,  and — most 
vitally — on  instrument  landing  systems 
is  at  the  smaller  airports  of  this  coun- 
try, the  reliever  airports,  not  the  major 
airports. 

If  the  Sasser  amendment  is  adopted, 
those  smaller  airports  are  going  to  suffer, 
because  the  fund  is  not  going  to  be  in- 
creased. It  simply  means  that  the  larger 
airports  will  be  guaranteed  the  same 
large  percentage  of  funds  they  have  re- 
ceived before;  and  they  are  not  the  ones 
who  need  them.  They  are  the  ones  most 
in  a  position  to  raise  money  for  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  situation.  Un- 
der this  bill,  72  airports  are  defederal- 
lzed. The  smallest  of  those  airports,  the 
72d.  the  bottom  of  the  list,  generates 
more  than  $100  million  in  passenger 
revenues  annually.  It  is  a  big  enough  air- 
port that  it  can  bargain  with  the  air- 
lines. 

Today,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
money  the  airports  have  comes  from 
negotiated  fees  and  landing  rights  with 
the  airlines.  To  say  that  these  72  largest 
airports  in  this  country  cannot  raise  the 
additional  10  percent  by  negotiating  with 
the  airlines  belies  what  they  have  been 
able  to  do  by  raising  90  percent. 

Let  me  take  the  principal  airport  in 
Oregon,  for  example,  at  the  city  of  Port- 
land. Portland  airport  pays  about  $12 
million  a  year  into  the  airport  develop- 
ment fund.  They  get  back  about  $3  mil- 
lion from  the  airport  development  fund. 
The  Portland  airport  is  perfectly  able  to 
negotiate  with  United  Airlines,  North- 
west Airlines,  Western  Airlines,  Hughes 
Air  West  Airlines.  Continental  Airlines — 
aU  the  other  airlines  that  serve  Portland. 
The  Portland  airport  is  perfectly  able  to 
negotiate  for  the  additional  moneys  they 
will  need. 

Further,  in  this  bill  is  an  amendment 
offered  last  week  for  a  study  that  must 
be  finished  in  9  months,  to  see  if  there  is 
any  possibility  that  any  one  of  these  air- 
ports cannot  raise  the  additional  funds. 
Senator  Cannon  and  I  have  pledged 
that  we  will  make  every  effort — and  I 
think  we  can  guarantee  it.  considering 
the  jurisdiction  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  over  the  airlines — that  those 
airlines  will  negotiate  in  good  faith  with 
those  airports  so  that  they  will  have 
the  requisite  amount  of  money. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill 
is  not  hurting  the  large  airports.  We  are 
talking  about  helping  the  small  air- 
ports— where  most  of  the  accidents  oc- 
cur, where  most  are  without  instrument 


landing  systems,  where  most  need  the 
most  help  and  will  not  have  it  if  the 
Sasser  amendment  is  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that  every 
one  of  the  airports  released  from  Fed- 
eral control  under  this  bill  generates  in- 
finitely more  money  through  passenger 
revenues  at  its  airport  than  it  gets  from 
the  airport  development  fund.  Each  one 
is  in  such  a  strategic  position  that  the 
airlines  cannot  afford  to  abandon  it. 
They  are  not  going  to  abandon  Syra- 
cuse or  Albany,  N.Y.,  or  Rochester.  They 
are  not  going  to  abandon  Portland, 
Oreg.,  or  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Competi- 
tion is  going  to  force  them  to  serve  those 
towns,  and  the  airline  deregulation  we 
passed  last  year  is  fiu'thering  that  com- 
petition. 

None  of  those  carriers  is  going  to  pull 
out  of  a  town  and  leave  its  competitors 
in  it.  So  they  will  negotiate  sufficient 
money  for  the  airport  to  pay  the  needs 
of  the  airport. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  the  initiative  they  have  taken 
in  this  matter,  on  which  all  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  have  worked 
very  hard. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  New 
Mexico,  as  well  as  in  most  other  States, 
the  demand  and  the  need  for  feeder  air- 
ports, for  auxiliary  airports,  to  supple- 
ment the  growing  traffic  at  major  air- 
ports is  growing  every  day. 

We  have  a  particularly  serious  problem 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  at  the  only 
major  airport  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
bill,  where  we  have  a  mix  of  high-per- 
formance military  traffic,  major  com- 
mercial traffic  growing  seemingly  every 
month,  and  general  aviation  traffic  that 
grows  almost  beyond  belief  and,  with 
general  aviation  airport  about  10  miles 
away  scheduled  for  closure  in  the  next 
few  years,  that  general  aviation  traffic 
is  going  to  grow  by  a  major  increment  in 
an  already  saturated  air  environment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  need  in  New 
Mexico  for  the  rapid  development  and 
the  funding  of  the  rapid  development  of 
feeder  airports  throughout  the  State  is 
approaching  a  critical  stage,  not  only  for 
the  relief  of  the  congestion  in  the  Albu- 
querque area  but  also  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  commuter  air  network  that 
is  by  far  the  most  efficient  way  to  serve 
a  rural  State  like  New  Mexico. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  support  not 
only  the  bill  but  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Maybe  most  telling  of  the  arguments 
for  the  bill  and  against  the  amendment 
being  considered  is  the  way  in  which 
almost  every  airport  in  the  coimtry  is 
being  treated  under  present  law. 

I   mentioned    Albuquerque,   N.    Mex., 
where  that  airport  received  $7.35  million 
in  the  years  1971  through  1979  but  con- 
tributed $61.33  million. 
As  to  the  dollars  recovered  per  passen- 


ger, at  Albuquerque  it  was  only  74  cents 
out  of  an  average  of  $6  paid  per  pas- 
senger load.  That  hardly  seems  like  any 
way  to  run  an  airport. 

Similar  figiires  can  be  shown  for  Ari- 
zona where  in  Phoenix  the  dollar  return 
per  $6  recovered  on  the  average  per  pas- 
senger was  97  cents ;  in  Atlanta  that  fig- 
ure is  58  cents  per  $6;  Indiana  it  is  $1.66 
per  $6;  Kentucky,  for  example,  at  Louis- 
ville, it  is  $1.31  per  $6;  and  at  Minnea- 
polis 42  cents  out  of  the  $6  that  each  pas- 
senger has  paid  is  returned  to  the  air- 
port. 

This  is  not  a  situaticm  that  any  air- 
port should  feel  sanguine  about  and  cer- 
tainly through  the  negotiations  that  are 
provided  for  in  this  bill  the  airports 
should  be  able  to  do  much  better  than 
they  are  currently  doing  today  and  at 
the  same  time  we  would  see  a  growth  in 
the  availability  of  funding  to  the  smaller 
airports  that  are  so  necessary  to  the 
development  of  a  viable  passenger  airline 
system  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  their  efforts  of  a  year  ago 
to  deregulate  major  portions  of  the  air- 
line industry  did  an  excellent  job.  We 
learned  something  in  that  effort  that 
there  are  other  problems  besides 
deregulation. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  develop- 
ment of  small  airports,  the  availability 
of  commuter  airplanes,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  passenger  service  that  can  util- 
ize those  commuter  airlines  at  the 
smaller  airports. 

This  bill  is  designed  and  I  think  will 
accelerate  the  development  of  that  ccwn- 
muter  network  which  is  so  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  rural  portions  of  the  country. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  committee  on  this  measure  and  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  is  absolutely,  100 
percent  wrong  when  he  states  these 
larger  airports  will  continue  to  support 
the  trust  fund  but  get  nothing  back.  For 
the  first  time  they  will  get  back  more 
than  they  put  in.  These  airports  and 
their  passengers  continue  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  facilities  and  equipment 
program  (navigational  and  control 
equipment) ;  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program;  the  funding  for  operat- 
ing the  airways  system  (O.  b  M.  pro- 
gram) ;  and  the  cross-subsidy  improve- 
ment of  smaller  airports  that  larger  air- 
port passengers  have  always  paid. 

Allow  me  to  use  an  example  to  show 
just  how  my  collegue  from  Tennessee  has 
turned  the  facts  upside  down  on  this 
issue. 

At  Los  Angeles  the  passengers  pay 
into  the  trust  fund  at  the  8  percent  tax 
rate,  $80  million  per  year  and  get  back 
$10  milhon  in  ADAP  and  $39  million  in 
the  benefit  allocation  of  the  other  three 
programs.  So  at  present  they  are  minus 
$31  million  in  direct  benefits.  At  our  rec- 
ommended 2-percent  tax  rate,  Los  An- 
geles will  generate  $20  miUion  in  tax 
revenue  and  get  back  $50  million  in  allo- 
cated benefits  from  the  increased  F.  Si  E., 
R.  &  D.,  and  O.  &  M.  programs.  So  for 
the  first  time,  Los  Angeles  passengers  (as 
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well  as  those  at  all  other  defederalized 
airports)  will  get  back  in  benefits  more 
than  they  pay  in  and  that  includes  the 
two  airports  affected  in  the  home  State 
of  the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, that  of  Memphis  and  Nashville. 

I  point  out  to  him  that  Memphis  re- 
covered 18.7  percent  of  the  amount  of 
money  they  contributed  to  the  trust 
fund.  At  Nashville  they  only  recovered 
15.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  money 
they  contributed  to  the  trust  fund. 

Now  they  will  get  back  more  without 
the  Sasser  amendment  because  of  the  $3 
billion  surplus  that  has  been  created  pri- 
marily by  the  passengers  of  these  larger 
airports,  and  our  program  sees  to  it  that 
they  get  the  benefit  of  their  past 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  the  proponents  of  the  Sasser 
amendment  that  the  airlines  will  not 
pass  the  tax  savings  on  to  the  passengers 
but  keep  the  added  revenues  for  them- 
selves. 

This  is  absurd.  The  airlines  do  not 
have  control  of  tax  revenues.  So  if  a 
ticket  tax  reduction  is  made  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  it  comes  off  the  top 
and  ticket  prices  will  go  down  by  the 
amount  of  tax  reduction.  The  airlines 
have  already  utilized  the  upward  fare 
flexibility  provided  imder  airline  deregu- 
lation. So  fare  increases  are  limited  to 
average  industry  cost  increases  as  de- 
termined by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Therefore,  airlines  will  only  recoup  the 
tax  reduction  as  average  industry  costs 
escalate  the  prices,  which  would  also  oc- 
cur without  a  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  some  of  my  colleagues  as  to 
some  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  air- 
line deregulation. 

While  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  pointed  to  some  of  the  negative  as- 
pects of  airline  deregulation,  let  me  give 
the  complete  story.  During  1979,  aver- 
age fares  rose  16  percent  despite  an  es- 
timated 85  percent  rise  in  the  price  of 
fuel  between  1970  and  1979.  Some  fares 
have  even  decreased  such  as  the  normal 
economy  fare  between  Dallas  and  New 
Orleans  which  is  23  percent  lower  today 
than  in  October  1978.  There  has  been 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  airline 
productivity  and  fuel  efficiency.  For  the 
12  months  ended  November  1979,  the 
volume  of  passengers  and  freight  carried 
per  gallon  of  jet  fuel  was  up  33.8  percent 
over  the  1970-76  period.  Meanwhile,  the 
passenger  load  factor  for  the  11  largest 
U.S.  air  carriers  was  up  to  63.6  percent, 
higher  even  than  in  the  boom  year  of 
1978. 

The  Nation's  141  hub  airports  serve 
98  percent  of  the  country's  air  traffic.  Be- 
tween September  1978  and  September 
1979,  service  from  hub  airports  measured 
by  departures  was  up  8  percent  and  up 
10  percent  from  534  nonhub  airports. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
memorandimi  dated  January  11  1980 
to  President  Carter  from  CAB  Chair- 
man Cohen  which  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978 
and  also  has  attached  a  list  of  over  200 
communities,  mostly  small  ones,  which 


a  year  after  deregulation  are  receiving 
more  service  measured  not  only  by  more 
flights  but  by  more  seats  as  well.  These 
are  the  many  cities  and  towns  across 
the  country  which  have  benefited  from 
airline  deregulation  and  which  we  hear 
little  about  because  the  citizens  there 
are  happy.  What  we  do  hear  about  are 
only  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
communities  where  certainly  legitimate 
problems  exist  but  where  the  CAB  is 
also  working  hard  to  solve  them,  some- 
thing that  rarely  took  place  under  reg- 
ulation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  the  material  to 
which  I  have  made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Memorandum 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  11,  1980. 
To:  The  President. 

From:  Marvin  Cohen.  Chairman,  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board. 
This  memo  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  which  you  signed 
on  October  24,  1978.  We  will  meet  Monday 
afternoon.  January  14,  1980,  to  discuss  these 
results  as  well  as  the  current  status  of  our 
Joint  effort  with  the  Administration  to  In- 
crease com{)etltlon  In  international  aviation. 

1.  Fares.  Solely  as  a  result  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  In  the  price  of  Jet  fuel,  average 
airline  fares  went  up  16  percent  during  1979. 
The  price  of  fuel,  which  accounts  for  nearly 
30  percent  of  airline  costs,  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  85  percent  between  the  fourth 
quarters  of  1978  and  1979.  Without  these  fuel 
price  Increases,  average  airline  prices  would 
have  actually  declined  0.8  percent  between 
January  and  October  1979.  although  labor, 
aircraft,  and  all  other  input  costs  rose  stead- 
ily throughout  the  same  period. 

This  16  percent  increase  in  fares  represents 
the  average  of  all  first  class,  normal  economy, 
and  discount  fares.  Not  every  fare  has  gone 
up  by  this  amount,  and  overall  consumers 
paid  $1.5  billion  less  in  air  fares  during  the 
first  11  months  of  deregulation  than  they 
would  have  paid.  Thus,  for  example,  al- 
though fares  on  the  Eastern  shuttle  have 
gone  up  24  percent,  fares  on  many  markets 
are  lower  today  than  when  the  Act  was 
signed.  Southwest's  normal  economy  fare  be- 
tween Dallas  and  New  Orleans  is  23  percent 
lower  today  than  in  October  1978.  Finally, 
many  discounts  are  still  available — and  50 
percent  of  passengers  today  travel  at  discount 
fares  10-70  percent  lower  than  the  standard 
coach  fare. 

2.  Increased  airline  productivity  and  more 
efficient  use  of  fuel.  Airline  deregulation  has 
resulted  in  a  dramatic  improvement  in  fuel 
economy.  Under  regulation,  when  fares  were 
fixed  by  government,  airlines  were  able  to 
comjjete  with  each  other  only  by  adding  ad- 
ditional service.  In  the  process,  passenger 
load  factors  (the  percentage  of  seats  occu- 
pied) were  driven  down  (averaging  but  52.8 
percent  for  1970-1976),  and  fuel  economy 
was  poor. 

Under  deregulation,  by  contrast,  carriers 
can  now  compete  with  one  another  by  offer- 
ing lower  fares,  and  thus  face  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  fill  up  their  previously  empty 
seats.  For  the  twelve  months  ended  Novem- 
ber 1979,  the  passenger  load  factor  for  the 
eleven  largest  U.S.  airlines  was  up  to  €3.6 
percent,  and  the  volume  of  passengers  and 
freight  carried  per  gallon  of  Jet  fuel  was  up 
33.8  percent  over  the  1970-76  period. 

Airlines  are  also  flying  their  planes  more 
hours  and  adding  more  sea'-.s.  Entry  and  exit 
freedom  have  allowed  carriers  to  restructure 
their  route  systems  to  match  aircraft  to 
route  lengths.  However,   with  the  prospect 


of  rapidly  increasing  fuel  costs,  1980  may 
bring  service  cutbacks,  high  fares  and  low 
profits. 

3.  Service  changes.  The  nation's  141  hub 
airports  serve  98  percent  of  its  air  traffic. 
Between    September    1978    and    September 

19(9,  service,  measured  by  aircraft  depar- 
tures, is  up  8  percent  from  hub  nirports  and 
up  10  percent  from  the  534  non-hub  air- 
ports. Service  Is  up  at  3/5  of  the  airports 
and  down  at  1/3 — mostly  non-hubs.  Car- 
riers are  shifting  service  to  let  supply  fol- 
low demand  and  to  match  equipment  wltii 
markeu.  The  chart  in  Appendix  A  lists  over 
200  points  of  all  sizes  that  have  both  more 
service  and  seats  than  a  year  ago. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Acts  liberal  exit 
provisions  allow  a  carrier  to  withdraw  un- 
less there  would  be  a  loss  of  "essential  air 
service."  Although  communities  at  first  re- 
sist their  loss  of  service  (and  the  press  has 
widely  reported  cutbacks) ,  in  most  cases  the 
remaining  service  Is  adequate  or  replacement 
service  quickly  appears. 
For  example: 

Earlier  this  year  when  American  and 
United  discontinued  service  to  Charleston 
W.Va.,  the  community  was  extremely  upset. 
However,  without  any  gap  in  service.  USAir 
and  Piedmont  increased  service  in  the 
market,  offering  comparable  service  with 
comparable  aircraft.  Providence,  R.I.,  had  a 
similar  experience. 

If  the  proposed  withdrawal  would  result 
In  service  below  "essential  air  service,"  the 
Board  requires  the  carrier  to  remain  until 
a  replacement  is  able  to  provide  adequate 
and  reliable  service. 

Northwest  Airlines  had  been  providing 
limited,  poorly-timed  service  to  Jamestown, 
N.D.  When  Northwest  filed  notice  of  its  In- 
tention to  abandon  the  point,  we  held  the 
carrier  in  until  Air  Wisconsin  began  service. 
Jamestown  now  receives  several  dally,  well- 
timed  flights  and  the  traffic  response  has 
been  excellent.  The  Mayor  of  Jamestown  has 
said  that  Northwest's  suspension  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

Our  most  difficult  transition  problems  are 
occurring  in  medium-sized  communities.  We 
have  adopted  a  very  liberal  Interpretation 
of  the  Act  to  permit  us  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  ease  the  transition  at  these  points. 
For  example: 

United  Air  Lines  filed  notice  several 
months  ago  to  terminate  service  at  Bakers- 
field,  California.  We  allowed  United  to  sus- 
pend service  to  San  Francisco  because  an- 
other carrier.  Air  Pacific,  was  found  able  to 
provide  reliable  service.  Because  Air  Pacific 
Is  a  new  airline,  we  required  United  to  keep 
standby  capacity  to  quickly  resume  service 
in  case  the  replacement  carrier  Is  unable 
to  perform  adequately.  Under  our  transition 
policy,  we  are  allowing  United  to  reduce  Los 
Angeles  service  only  in  stages  so  we  can 
monitor  the  reliability  of  the  commuter  re- 
placements. 

In  Michigan,  United  plans  to  drop  service 
from  some  cities  to  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
We  are  working  with  state  and  local  officials 
and  may  hold  United  in  under  the  transition 
policy  until  adequate  replacement  carriers 
are  found. 

Delta  has  announced  it  will  leave  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  late 
April.  However,  three  carriers  in  the  area 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  replacing  Delta. 
We  will  not  let  Delta  leave  until  replace- 
ment service  is  in  place. 

4.  Industry  health.  In  1978,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  strong  economy,  relatively  stable 
fuel  costs  and  the  Board's  liberal  policies 
enabled  the  industry  to  achieve  record  oper- 
ating profits  of  over  $1  billion. 

Steeply  rising  costs,  the  United  strike  and 
DC-IO  grounding  led  to  a  drop  In  profits  to 
about  $400  million  in  1979.  It  was  still  a 
relatively  good  year  by  historic  standards. 
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To  the  surprise  of  many  deregulation 
critics,  the  smaller  local  service  carriers  have 
done  very  well  under  deregulation.  Frontier, 
Allegheny  (USAlr),  Piedmont  and  Texas  In- 
ternational had  record  profits  in  1979.  New 
entrants  like  Midway  and  Air  Florida  have 
done  well  and  plan  to  expand  low-fare  serv- 
ice to  new  cities  In  1980. 

Points  Receiving  More  Plights  and  More 
Seats 
(10-1-79  compared  with  10-1-78) 
Abilene,  Tex. 
Alamosa,  Colo. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Alpena,  Mich. 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Asbury  Park,  NJ. 
Astoria,  Ore. 
Atlanta,  Oa. 
Atlanta  City,  N.J. 
Augusta/ Water vllle.  Me. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Baker.  Ore. 

Baltimore,  Md.  , 

Bangor,  Me. 
Bar  Harbor.  Me. 
Beaumont/Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
Bedford,  Mass. 
Bellingham,  Wash. 
Beloit/Janesville,  Wis. 
Redmond,  Ore. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Blnghamton,  N.Y. 

Bismarck,  N.D.  , 

Bloomington,  111. 
Boise.  Idaho 
Borrego  Springs,  Gal. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bozehan,  Mont. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Brainerd,  Minn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Trl-Clty  Apt.,  Tenn. 
Brookings,  S.D. 
Brownsville.  Tex. 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Bullhead  City.  Ariz. 
Burbank,  Cal. 
Burlington,  Iowa 
Burlington    vt. 
Butte.  Mont. 
Cadillac,  Mich. 
Cape  May,  N.J. 
Carbondale,  111. 
Carlsbad,  Cal. 
Cedar  City,  Utah 
Cedar  Rapids/Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Charlotte.  N.C. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Cleveland.  Ohio* 
Clovis,  N.M. 
College  Station,  Tex. 
Columbia.  Cal. 
Corvallls,  Ore. 
Crescent  City,  Cal. 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Danville,  111. 
Danville,  Va. 
Del  Rio,  Tex. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Devils  Lake,  N.D. 
Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Eastsound,  Wash. 
El  Centro,  Cal. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
Elmira,  N.Y. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Eugene,  Ore. 
Farmlngton,  N.H. 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
Flint,  Mich.' 
Florence,  S.C. 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

•In  these  cities  after  10-1-79  service  was 
reduced,  or  not  •   •   • . 
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Fort  Myers,  Fla. 
Friday  Harbor,  Wash. 
OalnesvlUe,  Fla. 
Galesburg,  Dl. 
Oallup,  N.M. 
Garden  City,  Kans. 
Georgetown,  Del. 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Greensboro/H.  Pt.  N.C. 
Harrlsburg,  Pa. 
Harrison,  Ark. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Hermlston.  Oregon 
Houston,  Texas 
Hyannis,  Mass. 
Indian  Falls,  Idaho 
Indiana,  Pa. 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
Inyokern,  Calif. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Keene,  N  JI. 
Kingman,  Aiiz. 
Kingston.  N.C. 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 
La  Grande,  Oregon 
Lake  Havasu  City,  Ariz. 
Lancaster  Pa. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Lawton,  Okla. 
Lewiston,  Idaho 
Liberal,  Kans. 
Logan,  Utah 
Longview,  Texas 
Lopez  Island,  Wash. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cody,  Wyoming 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Manassas,  Va. 
Manchester,  N.H.* 
Manhattan,  Kans. 
Marshall,  Minn. 
Miami,  Fla. 
MUlvlUe,  N.J. 
McAUen,  Texas 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Moab.  Utah 
Modesto.  Calif.* 
Montpeller,  Vt. 
Montrose,  Colo. 
Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 
Myrtle  Beach.  S.C. 
Naples,  Fla. 
New  London,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Newport,  R.I. 
Norfolk,  Nebr. 
Norfolk /Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Ocean  City.  Md. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Ontario,  Calif. 
Ontario,  Ore. 
Orange  County,  Cal. 
Orlando.  Florida 
Oscoda,  Mich. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Page,  Ariz. 
Paris,  Texas 
Pasco,  Wash. 
Pendleton.  Ore. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
Portland,  Me. 
Prescott,  Ariz. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Provo,  Utah. 
Pullman,  Wash. 
Raleigh/Durham,  N.C. 
Redding,  Calif. 


Reno,  Nev. 
Rhlnelander,  Wis. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Riverside,  Calif. 
Riverton,  Wyo. 
Rockford.  111. 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
Riishburg,  Ore. 
Roswell,  N.M. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
St.  George,  Utah 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salida.  Colo. 
Sallna,  Kan. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Angelo,  Texas 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.* 
Santa  Pe,  N.M. 
Santa  Maria.  Calif. 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y. 
Sarasota,  Fla. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Staunton,  Va. 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Toledo,  Ohio* 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Tyler,  Texas 
Waco,  Texas 
Washington,  DC. 
Watertown,  N.Y.* 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Westerly,  R.I. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 
WilUamsport,  Pa. 
WUliston,  N.D. 
Worcester,  Mass.* 
Yakima,  Wash. 
Yankton,  SJJ. 
Youngstovim,  Ohio 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Senator  has  less  than  a  minute 
remaining.  If  he  desires  a  little  more 
time  I  am  glad  to  yield  him  2  or  3  min- 
utes of  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  chairman. 

Let  me  say  I  support  strongly  the  com- 
mittee's position  with  regard  to  seeing 
that  the  small  airports  of  this  country 
get  the  necessary  funding  to  carry  on  to 
fulfill  their  mission. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  filed  to 
the  tax  bill  dealing  with  funding  for  the 
Airport  Development  Act  will  see  that 
adequate  funding  is  made  available  for 
the  smaller  airports  of  this  country. 

If  the  72  airports  which  are  affected 
by  this  bill  are  going  to  get  more  money 
back  than  they  put  in,  it  is  passing 
strange  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  they 
are  almost  uniformly  and  universally  op- 
posed to  this  bill. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  a  public  tax. 
a  tax  on  customers,  a  tax  on  airline  users, 
to  be  used  to  provide  facilities  which 
they  will  use.  I  simply  do  not  have  any 
confidence  in  the  concept  that  the  air- 
port authorities  are  going  to  be  able  to 
turn  to  the  airlines  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

We  have  situations,  Mr.  President,  in 
which  airport  authorities  have  entered 
into  long-term  commitments  with  the 
airlines,  long-term  contracts  and.  of 
course,  these  contracts  would  have  to  be 
enforced.  If,  indeed,  we  get  into  the  pos- 
ture where  various  airports  are  bidding 
against  each  other  for  cheaper  landing 
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fees  and  that  sort  of  thing,  that  is  not 
good  public  policy. 

We  would  get  into  a  situation  where 
one  airport  which  may  be  in  a  marginal 
market  is  forced  to  negotiate  with  air- 
lines for  higher  landing  fees  or  higher 
fees  coming  into  the  airport,  and  then 
the  airlines  may  simply  use  the  ultimate 
weapon,  and  that  is  pull  out  of  that  mar- 
ginal market.  We  have  seen  that  in  so- 
called  marginal  markets  all  over  this 
country  in  the  past  8  or  9  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  support  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  proposed  here  today.  I  think  it  is 
an  amendment  which  will  provide  for 
continued  strength  in  the  airline  indus- 
try and,  particularly,  as  it  relates  to  air- 
port facilities  and  airport  terminals  in 
this  country. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  without 
this  amendment  we  may  be  going  down 
the  same  road  we  walked  down  2  years 
ago  with  airline  deregulation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  1  minute  on  the 
bill  amd  15  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  able  chairman  this  question: 
There  are  no  smaller  airports,  not  a  sin- 
gle airport,  that  would  be  defederalized 
by  the  passage  and  enactment  of  S.  1648; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  only  applies  by  the  formula  to  in- 
clude the  72  largest  airports  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  want  the  record  to 
be  clear. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  smallest  one,  I  may 
say,  has  $100  million  in  passenger  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  understand. 

If  I  may  take  1  minute  to  say,  I  voted 
against  deregulation,  and  I  know  that 
Senator  Cannon  knows  that.  I  am  glad 
I  voted  against  deregulation  regardless 
of  the  statements  coming  from  the  CAB 
Chairman,  Mr.  Cohen. 

But  I  want  to  say  when  we  think  in 
terms  of  an  essential  service  coming  in 
to  take  the  place  of  carriers  that  leave 
an  area  or  an  airport,  a  mistake  is  being 
made,  repeatedly.  Essential  service  is  not 
comparable  service,  and  communities  are 
suffering. 

I  am  a  believer  in  commuter  airlines. 
But  most  of  the  planes  that  are  now  be- 
ing operated  by  commuter  lines  are  not 
pressurized.  Senator  Cannon,  is  that  not 
a  fact?  I  ride  them.  They  are  not  pres- 
surized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Some  of  them  are  and 
some  are  not. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Many  of  them  are 
not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
exact  figures  are,  but  most  of  them  are 
pressurized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Most  of  them  in  West 
Virginia  are  not  pressurized  and  that  is 
what  we  need.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
have  no  lavatories. 


I  am  not  going  to  discuss  deregiilation 
again  here  today.  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
on  that.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  hear 
me  in  the  overview  of  that  legislation 
last  April. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  fact  that  I 
think — and  I  say  this  in  all  good  con- 
science— that  our  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee has  outlined  this  subject  in  error. 
I  have  gone  through  it  very  carefully.  I 
do  not  wish  to  influence  what  others  do 
except  to  state  my  own  belief  that  the 
amendment  would  be  very  bad. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee I  have  just  checked  here  now  to 
see  what  the  savings  would  be  to  his  air- 
ports. In  Memphis  the  savings  to  his  air- 
ports under  the  bill  as  it  now  is  written, 
without  the  Sasser  amendment  and  with 
the  ticket  tax  reduction — Memphis 
would  save  for  its  passengers  $8,487,724. 
The  savings  to  Nashville  would  be 
$44,139,354  for  the  passengers  in  that 
community. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  in  just  a  moment. 

The  Senator  made  the  statement  that 
the  larger  airports  have  long-term  break- 
even contracts  without  the  abihty  to  re- 
negotiate their  fees  to  make  up  lost 
ADAP. 

Forty  of  the  72  airports  to  be  defed- 
eralized have  long-term  contracts,  and 
in  this  bill  we  specifically  provide  the 
ability  to  renegotiate  rates  and  charges 
notwithstanding  those  long-term  con- 
tracts and,  in  fact,  the  committee  can 
only  identify  9  of  the  72  airports  which 
have  signed  long-term  agreements  since 
1970. 

Therefore,  the  majority  of  airports  to 
be  defederalized  signed  airline  agree- 
ments without  any  knowledge  about 
ADAP,  and  those  contracts  are  certainly 
not  dependent  on  ADAP  as  it  was  indi- 
cated here.  So  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league, respectfully,  that  that  issue  is  not 
a  valid  one. 

Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  figures  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  just  quoted  for  pas- 
senger savings  in  Nashville  and  Memphis 
presuppose  that  the  airline  will  cut  their 
fares  the  6  percent  this  bill  calls  for,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
The  airline  fares  are  not  based  on  the  6 
percent.  The  airlines  have  no  control 
over  that  6  percent  at  all.  The  airline 
fare  is  fixed  without  the  6  or  the  8  per- 
cent tax,  so  that  6  percent  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  the  taxpayer  when  that  reduc- 
tion is  made  from  8  to  2  percent.  The  air- 
lines have  absolutely  no  control  over 
that. 

The  suggestion  that  the  ticket  tax  will 
not  be  reduced  is,  of  course,  absurd.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  way  we  will  use  up  the 
surplus  that  now  exists  in  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man is  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
airlines  will  not  raise  their  fares  to  eat  up 
the  tax  savings.  Is  that  the  way  he ■ 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  airlines  can  raise 
their  fares  under  the  bill  now.  They  have 
an  upward  or  downward  fare  flexibility. 
Many  of  them  have  already  used  that 
flexibility  because  of  the  rising  costs. 


The  only  other  provision  they  can  get 
an  increase  on  is  the  cost  pass-through 
which  is  affected  by  the  fuel  costs.  But 
they  cannot  step  in  and  automatically 
raise  their  fares  6  percent  to  make  up 
for  that  6  percent  rnluction  that  is  made 
in  the  ticket  tax. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Sasser,  which  would  allow  for  the  con- 
tinued participation,  by  the  Nation's  72 
largest  airports,  in  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund  for  airport  development.  While  I 
fully  support  the  committee's  view  that 
unnecessary  Federal  involvement  in  the 
marketplace  should  be  eliminated 
wherever  possible.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  proposal  before  us  today  would 
accomplish  the  stated  purpose  without 
doing  significant  harm  to  the  airports 
involved.  Of  the  72  airports  involved,  6 
are  in  my  State.  They  have  relied  in  the 
past  on  funds  received  from  the  Avia- 
tion Trust  Fund  to  make  needed  capital 
improvements  in  their  facilities.  It  is  the 
committee's  view  that  these  airports  can 
replace  the  loss  of  ADAP  funding 
through  an  increase  in  the  user  fee 
charged  to  the  airlines.  Were  this  guar- 
anteed, I  suspect  you  would  find  the  72 
airports  in  question  more  supportive  of 
this  legislation.  As  it  is,  many  of  these 
airports  operate  under  contracts  which 
establish  user  fees.  These  contracts  often 
run  as  long  as  30  years.  Should  ADAP 
funds  be  denied  to  these  airports,  many 
would  be  faced  with  the  diflBcult  and  un- 
certain task  of  renegotiating  the  con- 
tracts to  attempt  a  recovery  of  the  loss 
of  ADAP  funding.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  I  have  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Alan  Sagner,  chairman  of  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  In  it,  he  expresses  his  serious 
concern  with  this  provision.  This  concern 
is  one  which  I  feel  is  shared  by  many  of 
the  72  airports  involved. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  have  airports  in  their  own  State 
directly  affected  by  the  measure,  to  study 
this  proposal,  and  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Sasser,  myself, 
and  several  of  our  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Port  Authority 
OF  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 

November  5.  1979. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Dirksen  Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  The  Port  Au- 
thority of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  opera- 
tor of  the  three  major  airports  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan New  York  City  region  (John  P. 
Kennedy  International,  Newark  Interna- 
tional, and  LaOuardla) .  is  very  concerned 
with  the  provision  In  Senate  bill  S.  1648,  en- 
titled the  Airport  and  Airway  System  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1979,  which  would  terminate 
federal  funds  for  medium  and  large  airports 
after  fiscal  year  1981. 

Federal  funds  have  been  a  major  factor 
In  the  development  of  our  airports  since  the 
beginning  of  ADAP  In  1970.  Port  Authority 
capital  requirements  for  that  development, 
which  thus  far  exceed  $500  million,  have  been 
met.  In  part,  with  the  assistance  of  federal 
grants  amounting  to  $90  million.  Clearly, 
federal  aid  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  achievement  of  the  present  level  of  ex- 
cellence at  these  three  airports  of  national 
Importance. 
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Indeed,  the  need  for  federal  funds  In  the 
continuing  development  of  Port  Authority 
operated  airports  Is  expected  to  be  even 
greater  during  the  five  year  period  to  be  cov- 
ered by  this  proposed  legislation.  Certain  fa- 
cilities at  our  airports  must  be  Improved  and 
In  some  areas  redeveloped  to  accommodate 
continuing  passenger  growth.  In  addition, 
major  Improvements  In  runway  and  taxiway 
systems  would  enhance  the  efficiency  of  air- 
craft movements.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  these  extensive  airport  Improve- 
ments Is  well  In  excess  of  $500  million  over 
a  five  year  period.  An  expenditure  rate  of 
that  magnitude  would  be  significantly  greater 
than  that  of  the  previous  ten  years. 

This  legislation,  however,  would  terminate 
federal  aid  for  these  and  all  major  and 
medium  airports  after  fiscal  year  1981.  In 
Its  place,  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  has  suggested  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  ticket  tax  reduction  proposed  In  com- 
panion Senate  bill  S.1649,  the  airport  opera- 
tor would  be  able  to  collect  higher  user  fees 
from  the  airlines.  Although  this  approach 
might  result  In  certain  benefits,  I  am  virtu- 
ally certain  that  not  only  will  these  benefits 
not  be  achieved,  but  that  the  adoption  of 
this  approach  will  lead  to  the  deterioration 
of  nationally  significant  airports. 

For  example,  the  Port  Authority  has  long 
term  leases  with  the  airlines  operating  at 
Its  airports.  Such  leases  are  a  major  basis 
for  the  willingness  of  the  investment  com- 
munity to  underwrite  obligations  of  the  Port 
Authority.  All  these  agreements  are  the  re- 
sult of  hard-fought  negotiations  between  the 
Port  Authority  and  the  carriers.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  carriers  would  voluntarily 
provide  all  the  fimds  for  all  projects  which 
would  have  been  funded  through  ADAP. 

Thus,  without  federal  funds  or  their  guar- 
anteed replacement,  the  ongoing  develop- 
mental needs  of  such  airports  could  not  be 
met.  In  addition,  the  loss  of  funds  would 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  employ- 
ment and  business  in  the  region  served  by 
these  airports.  Curtailment  In  planned  air- 
port capital  expenditures  would  obstruct  the 
develc^ment  of  airport  facilities  at  a  pace 
required  to  meet  demands  of  business  and 
passengers.  The  result  would  be  an  inade- 
quate airport  complex  which  would  discour- 
age visitors  and  be  unable  to  serve  ade- 
quately the  needs  of  the  region's  business 
community. 

The  Port  Authority's  concern  with  poten- 
tial loss  of  funds  Is  shared  by  many  airports 
throughout  the  nation  as  noted  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Airport  Operators  Council  In- 
ternational submitted  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation,  on  September  12 
1979. 

This  bill  would  also  require  an  airport 
agency  to  provide  an  assurance  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
as  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  any  proj- 
ect grant,  that  It  will  dedicate  airport  rev- 
enues to  airport  expenses.  The  Port  Author- 
ity, If  it  continued  to  be  eligible  for  federal 
airport  funds  (and  at  a  minimum  during  fis- 
cal year  1981),  would  be  unable  to  comply 
with  such  a  requirement  because  of  legal 
restrictions  In  connection  with  its  financial 
structure. 

The  Port  Authority,  as  a  self-supporting 
agency.  Issues  Consolidated  Bonds  to  provide 
proceeds  for  capital  expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  facilities,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  airports.  Such  bonds  Include  cove- 
nants which  pledge  the  combined  net  reve- 
nues from  all  its  facilities  as  security  for 
such  bonds.  It  is  this  mechanism  which  has 
enabled  the  Port  Authority  to  develop  its 
facilities,  especially  the  airports  with  their 
large  capital  need,  without  cost  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Thus,  the  Port  Authority  facili- 
ties other  than  airports  have  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  airports. 


This  situation  is  not  unique  to  the  Port 
Authority.  In  testimony  at  House  Aviation 
Sub-committee  hearings  held  on  September 
18  and  19,  Mr.  David  Davis,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  dis- 
cussed the  Inability  of  that  agency  to  comply 
with  the  Isolation  of  airport  revenues  re- 
quirement. 

The  Port  Authority  urges  that  S.  1648  be 
amended  to  remove  these  problems. 

The  Port  Authority  requests  your  support 
of  these  changes  on  this  important  aviation 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

AuM  Sagner, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Senator 
Humphrey  in  opposition  to  the  Sasser 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Senator   Humphrey 

I  oppose  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  because  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  removing  the  defederallzatlon  concept, 
which  I  support,  from  S.  1648.  In  my  view, 
few  airports  would  be  willing  to  voluntarily 
give  up  the  comfort  and  ease  of  free  federal 
money. 

Airports  and  airlines  need  each  other  to 
survive.  There  Is  no  reason  to  think  one 
would  try  to  bankrupt  the  other.  I  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  smallest  of  these  72  air- 
ports proposed  to  be  removed  from  eligibil- 
ity for  ADAP  funding  generates  passengers 
worth  more  than  $100  million  annually.  Air- 
lines, therefore,  will  make  up  the  lost  ADAP 
funds  of  these  airports,  because  the  airlines 
have  a  self-interested,  profit-motive  to  do  so. 

Defederallzatlon  will  require  good  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  airports.  Airport 
improvements  will  have  to  be  funded  on  the 
basis  of  need.  My  experience  with  federal 
funding  is  that  often  projects  of  marginal 
utility  are  qualified  under  the  federal  cri- 
teria. The  Incentive  for  an  airport  eligible 
for  a  few  million  In  free  money  each  year  Is 
to  spend  It  or  lose  it — whether  or  not  the 
project  Is  worthwhile  and  economically  jus- 
tifiable. 

Defederallzatlon  will  further  our  efforts 
to  decrease  unnecessary  federal  intrusion  In 
the  marketplace.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  amendment  which 
weakens  the  defederallzatlon  concept  that  Is 
the  very  heart  of  this  bill. 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret I  cannot  support  that  provision  of 
the  committee  bill  which  would  sever  the 
Nation's  lareest  airports — including 
St.  Louis  Lambert  and  Kansas  City 
International — from  the  airport  and  air- 
way system  development  program. 

Defederalization  is  an  attractive  con- 
cept and  I  hope  that  we  can  agree  on  an 
equitable  way  to  begin  the  process.  But 
I  cannot  go  along  with  the  precipitous 
axing  of  all  major  airports  even  those 
such  as  St.  Louis  Lambert  which  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  costly 
development  program.  It  is  imrealistic  to 
suppose  as  the  committee  bill  does,  that 
these  airports  can  make  up  the  loss  of 
Federal  funds  by  increasing  user  fees 
on  air  carrier  tenants.  Many  air  carriers 
are  already  facing  a  serious  financial 
squeeze  as  thev  struggle  to  stay  ahead 
of  escalating  fuel  prices  and  cover  the 
enormous  costs  of  modernizing  jet  fleets. 
In  most  cases  these  carriers  op>erate  un- 
der long-term  contracts  with  airports 


and  any  change  in  user  fees  must  be 
negotiated  with  the  users  and  approved 
by  a  majority.  I  am  certain  that  some 
increases  can  be  agreed  on.  But,  in  those 
cases  where  major  safety  and  capacity 
improvements  are  underway  and  sub- 
stantial increases  in  user  fees  would  be 
required,  I  seriously  doubt  that  adequate 
agreements  could  be  reached.  To  take 
the  example  of  Lambert  International, 
the  present  landing  fee  is  48.09  cents  per 
1,000  pounds.  That  fee  raises  about  $7 
million  a  year  which  covers  operating 
costs.  If  Lambert  were  forced  to  replace 
the  $14  million  in  construction  costs 
which  it  hopes  to  receive  from  the  ADAP 
program  this  year  through  user  fees,  it 
would  necessitate  a  threefold  increase. 
I  consider  that  a  highly  unlikely  pros- 
pect. What  will  happen  instead,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  indefinite  deferral  of 
critically  needed  safety  and  capacity  im- 
provements. 

I  realize  that  some  airports  are  in  a 
better  situation  than  Lambert  and  they 
would  welcome  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. I  hope  a  large  number  will. 
But,  for  some  major  airports  this  not  a 
feasible  option.  For  that  reason,  I  will 
support  an  amendment  to  make  this 
provision  voluntary  rather  than  man- 
datory on  mi  jor  airports.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
else  wishes  to  speak,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  TTie  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  HuMPHarr). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
Having  voted  "nay,"  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidkn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DiCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bakxr), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HtJMPHREY) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
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Dakota  (Mr.  Przssler)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garh)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  CThamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  58,  as  follows  : 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  32  Leg.) 


TEAS— 31 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Javlts 

Rlegle 

Boren 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Levin 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Stone 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Ford 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Williams 

Hatcta 

Muskle 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

NAYS— 68 

Armstrong 

Gravel 

Proxmlre 

Baucus 

Hart 

Pryor 

Bentaen 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Roth 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stewart 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Cohen 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Tower 

Culver 

Matblas 

Wsaiop 

Dole 

Melcher 

Warner 

Domenlci 

Nunn 

Young 

DurUn 

Pack  wood 

Zorlnsky 

Bxon 

Pell 

PRESENT   AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE   PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— a 
Ooldwater,  for. 
Magnuson,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Baker  DeConclnl  Kennedy 

Blden  Gam  Long 

Bradley  Humphrey  Pressler 

So  Mr.  Sasser's  amendment  (No.  897) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  SS9 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  continuing  reporting 
requirement  on  the  financial  capability 
of  airports  receiving  Federal  assistance, 
and  a  determination  by  the  Secretary) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  coUeagues  that  I  have  one  technical 
amendment  that  I  do  not  think  will  be 
opposed  by  anyone.  All  of  the  time  has 
gone  on  the  bill,  so  we  expect  to  go  to  a 
vote  very  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  one 
final  amendment  of  a  technical  nature 
which  will  supplement  the  payments  to 
be  made  by  Senator  Packwood's  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 959. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the   following   new  subsection: 

(e)(1)  The  sponsor  of  any  commercial 
service  airport  that  Is  part  of  an  air  traffic 
hub  and  that  receives  federal  assistance  for 
an  airport  development  project  under  this 
Act  shall,  no  later  than  90  days  after  the 
expiration  of  any  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
airport  received  such  assistance,  document 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  that  adequate  funding  for  such  proj- 
ect is  not  available  from  sources  other  than 
Federal  assistance.  Such  documentation  shall 
b«  In  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  prescribe,  but  at  a  min- 
imum shall  include  a  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities,  capital  and  surplus  or  deficit:  a 
statement  of  surplus  or  deficit  analysis;  and 
a  statement  of  sources  and  application  of 
funds.  No  later  than  July  1st  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  documentation  to 
the  Congress,  along  with  a  report  containing 
such  comments  and  Information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Congress  informed  of  the 
operations  and  financial  condition  of  the 
sponsors  of  such  airports  and  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  he  may 
deem  advisable,  A  copy  of  such  documenta- 
tion and  reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  subnUtted  to  Congress. 

(2)  In  order  to  insure  the  compatability  of 
the  documentation  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  de- 
velop a  standard  accounting  system  to  be 
used  by  airport  sponsors  In  preparing  such 
documentation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  an  annual  re- 
port by  the  General  AccounUng  Office  as 
to  the  need  of  each  hub  airport  for  Fed- 
eral aid. 

These  reports  will  keep  Congress  up 
to  date  on  hub  airports  receiving  Federal 
aid,  documenting  their  ability,  or  lack 
thereof,  to  replace  those  funds  from 
other  sources.  My  hope  is  to  provide  clear 
and  indisputable  proof  for  future  con- 
gressional decisions  about  which  airports 
have  a  real  need  for  Federal  assistance 
versus  those  which  may  be  simply  off- 
setting other  revenue  sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  10  seconds  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
further  desires  time,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the 
time  on  the  bill  as  well  as  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  S.  1648, 
the  Airport  and  Airway  System  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979,  reauthorizes  and  sig- 
nificantly modifies  the  programs  that 
have  been  funded  under  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Because  S.  1648  provides  direct  spend- 
ing authority  in  fiscal  1981,  a  year  for 
which  no  budget  resolution  has  been 
adopted,  it  required  a  waiver  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  waiving 
this  section  of  the  Budget  Act,  Senate 
Resolution  288,  was  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  referred  to 
the  Budget  Committee  which  reported 
favorably  on  December  11.  The  Senate 
adopted  the  waiver  resolution  on  Decem- 
ber 14. 

Notwithstanding  approval  of  the 
waiver  resolution,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  during  the  Budget 
Committee's  consideration  of  the  waiver 
resolution  a  number  of  questions  were 
raised  regarding  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation at  this  time.  These  questions  are  of 
sufficient  importance,  Mr.  President  that 
I  think  they  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  1  will  review 
•these  questions  shortly.  Before  I  do, 
however,  I  will  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  the  budgetary  aspects  of  the 
bill. 

As  reported.  S.  1648  provides  authori- 
zations of  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  totaling  $8.5  billion  over  a  5-year 
period,  fiscal  years  1981-85,  from  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund.  Much  of  this 
authorization  total  represents  direct 
spending  authority  for  grants  in  aid  for 
airport  development.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  authorization  levels  in  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TOTAL  FUNDING  AUTHORIZATIONS  IN  S.  1648 
|By  fiscal  years;  in  millions  of  dollarsl 
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Authorization 
level 


S-yr 
1981    1982    1983    1984    1985    total 


Grants-in-aid ..      825      600      550      600      650  3,225 

Facilities  and  equip- 
ment       400      450      550      600      750  2,750 

Research  and 
development.     ...       90       95      100      105      110      550 

Operations  and 
maintenance 350     375      400     425     450  2,000 

Tow 1,665  1,250  1,600  1,730  1,960  8.475 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
note  two  things  about  these  authoriza- 
tions. First,  the  fiscal  year  1981  level  of 
$1.7  billion  is  roughly  31  percent  above 
the  fiscal  year  1980  level  enacted  to  date. 
Lest  the  Senate  forget,  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  targets  agreed  to  in  the  second 
resolution  call  for  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  in  that  year.  This  bill  will  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  Senate  to  stay 
within  its  own  approved  budget  plan  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 


Second,  the  major  program,  grants  for 
airport  development,  is  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive funding  of  over  $3.2  billion  during 
the  5 -year  period  covered  by  the  bill. 
While  this  amount  may  seem  to  be  a 
modest  increase  over  the  amount  avail- 
able during  the  previotis  5  years,  the 
comparison  of  aggregate  funding  is  mis- 
leading because  the  bill  significantly  re- 
duces eligibility  for  airport  grants. 

Under  S.  1648,  the  largest  airports  in 
the  country  would  no  longer  be  eligible 
for  airport  development  grants.  The 
Commerce  Committee  report  on  S.  1648 
estimates  that  72  airports  would  be  re- 
moved frcKn  the  ADAP  program  and 
these  72  airports  were  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  a  floor  amendment  on  last 
Thursday.  But  these  72  largest  airports 
account  for  about  86  percent  of  all  pas- 
senger enplanements  in  the  country.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  cause  for  concern — 
increased  funding  but  elimination  of  air- 
ports serving  86  percent  of  the  passen- 
gers. How  can  airports  serving  only  14 
percent  of  the  passengers  possibly  war- 
rant an  increase  in  total  program  fund- 
ing? I  hope  that  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  will  shed  some  light  on  this 
question  during  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  levels 
in  the  bill,  especially  the  big  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  represent  my  first  reser- 
vation about  this  legislation,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  need  for  the  Senate  to 
act  upon  it  in  advance  of  the  regular 
budget  calendar  provided  for  in  the 
Budget  Act.  Tills  is  direct  spending  leg- 
islation and  is  not  likely  to  be  reviewed 
again  by  the  Congress  for  5  years.  Enact- 
ment now  will  give  these  aviation  pro- 
grams first  claim  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  and  could  cause  the  other  trans- 
portation programs  to  have  to  compete 
within  a  more  limited  funding  allowance. 

The  direct  spending  and  appropriations 
authorized  in  S.  1648  exceeds  the  fiscal 
1981  request  of  the  President  and  would 
breach  the  fiscal  year  1981  congressional 
budget  by  $0.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0.1  billion  in  outlays.  For  future 
years,  the  airport  grant  level  is  reduced 
in  fiscal  year  1982  but  the  total  authori- 
zation increase  between  fiscal  year  1982 
and  fiscal  year  1985  and  exceed  the  out- 
year  projections  of  the  congressional 
budget.  The  5-year  excess  total  $0.7  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $0.6  billion 
in  outlays,  over  the  congressional  budget. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  consid- 
ered the  waiver  resolution  for  this  bill  on 
December  11,  the  Commerce  Committee 
argued  that  floor  consideration  of  the 
authorization  bill  is  urgent  because  all 
aviation  taxes  will  lapse  on  June  30, 1980, 
and  cause  serious  administrative  prob- 
lems. I  opposed  the  waiver  in  committee 
because  I  found  no  compelling  reason  to 
consider  this  legislation  in  advance  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981 
or  receipt  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  proposals.  I  continue  to  have 
reservations  about  consideration  now. 
This  bill  represents  commitment  for  5 
years  spending  and  includes  significant 
program  changes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  third  aspect  of 
this  bill  that  was  discussed  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  That  problem  is  its  failure  to 
significantly  increase  the  airport  and  air- 


way tnist  fund  contributions  for  PAA  air 
traffic  control  expenses.  Of  total  FAA  op- 
erating expenses,  amounting  to  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1980,  only  about  15  per- 
cent are  now  paid  from  the  ticket  taxes 
and  other  user  charges  going  into  the 
trust  fxmd.  The  remainder  is  financed 
from  general  revenues  from  all  taxpayers. 
The  airport  and  airway  trust  fxmd 
should  bear  a  larger  portion  of  the  bur- 
den for  navigation  system  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  TTie 
President's  legislative  proposal  requests 
an  authorization  of  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  with  the  level  increasing  an- 
nually to  $1.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  FAA  costs, 
the  biggest  part  of  which  is  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  airways  naviga- 
tion system,  will  be  about  $2.1  billion  in 
fiscal  1980.  The  President  has  requested 
$2.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  sur- 
plus in  the  trust  fund  should  be  used  to 
finance  a  larger  portion  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  air  navigation  and  traffic  con- 
trol, as  was  originally  conceived  when 
the  trust  fund  and  its  use- related  taxes 
were  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  funding 
increases  for  airport  development  con- 
cern me  because  they  seem  to  be  moti- 
vated in  part  by  the  misperception  that 
there  is  a  pile  of  money  that  will  go  to 
waste  if  it  is  not  expended  for  more  air- 
port development.  Proponents  of  program 
increases  say  that  the  increases  are  justi- 
fied by  the  existence  of  a  surplus  in  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  desire  to  spend  this 
surplus  is  driving  up  the  ADAP  author- 
ization levels  proposed  in  this  bill. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  imcommitted 
balance  of  about  $2.7  billion  in  the  trust 
fund,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  it  is  necessary  to  spend  another  $2.7 
billion  on  airport  projects.  Indeed,  the 
whole  purpose  behind  the  establishment 
of  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
was  to  have  user  taxes  pay  not  just  for 
the  cost  of  airport  development,  but  for 
all  types  of  Federal  spend  ng  to  assist 
air  transportation.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
set  up  a  trust  fimd  and  earmark  reve- 
nues for  only  one  part  of  a  program. 
The  revenues  continue  to  accumulate 
and  should  be  used  to  increase  trust  fund 
support  of  the  FAA  and  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  general  taxpayer. 

The  result  has  been  something  differ- 
ent than  originally  intended.  Trust  fund 
revenues  have  been  used  to  finance  air- 
port development,  as  intended.  But  much 
of  Federal  assistance  to  air  transporta- 
tion continues  to  come  from  general  rev- 
enues— and  that  was  not  intended. 
Transfer  of  all  FAA  costs  to  the  trust 
fund  would  use  up  the  major  part  of  the 
surplus,  $2.1  billion  or  more,  in  1  year. 
You  can  see  that  any  talk  about  a  sur- 
plus in  the  trust  fund  is  misleading. 

There  is  another  problem  with  this 
notion  of  using  up  the  so-called  surplus 
in  the  trust  fund.  This  bill  proposes  in- 
creased spending  for  airport  develop- 
ment while  related  legislation  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  reduce  the  revenues 
accruing  to  the  trust  fund.  It  is  too  early 
to  tell  what  reaction  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee may  have  to  the  tax  reduction 


proposal,  but  I  think  it  makes  more  sense 
to  use  this  surplus,  at  least  in  part,  to 
reduce  taxpayer  subsidization  of  air 
travel. 

The  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  was 
originally  established  to  finance  most 
Federal  aviation  costs.  The  Senate  con- 
sidered this  a  sound  policy  at  that  time, 
but  to  date  only  minor  trust  fimd  con- 
tributions to  FAA  costs  have  been  made. 
The  trust  fimd  contributions  that  have 
been  made  are  largely  due  to  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Buckley  amendment  to  the 
1976  air  bill,  which  reestablished  the  au- 
thorizations for  trust  fund  pajrments  to 
cover  a  portion  of  FAA  costs.  This  Sen- 
ate policy  was  supported  by  30  Senators 
who  are  still  in  this  body. 

The  Senate  already  approved  a  bill  on 
May  1,  1979,  which  provided  that  an 
additional  $250  million  of  FAA  costs 
would  be  borne  by  the  trust  fund  in  fiscal 
year  1980  for  a  total  of  $575  million,  and 
I  am  very  disappointed  that  it  has  not 
been  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  bill  could 
cause  the  fiscal  year  1981  congressional 
budget  to  be  exceeded  even  though  it 
eliminates  the  Nation's  busiest  airports 
from  eligibility,  because  it  should  be 
acted  on  after  all  spending  priorities 
have  been  considered  by  the  Senate  In 
the  congressional  budget,  and  because 
the  trust  fund  surplus  should  be  used  to 
finance  a  larger  portion  of  FAA  expenses, 
I  must  vote  against  this  bill  and  urge 
other  Senators  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  recent 
news  reports  of  fatal  air  crashes  or  near 
misses  have  increased  public  awareness 
of  the  need  for  improvements  in  our 
aviation  system.  While  many  of  these 
incidents  have  involved  major  metropol- 
itan airports,  this  does  not  preclude  or 
diminish  the  need  for  consideration  of 
the  small  airports  found  In  rural  areas 
like  my  home  State  of  Iowa. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  will  begin  to  address  the  specific 
needs  of  rural  aviation.  Furthermore,  it 
recognizes  the  increased  costs  the  aver- 
age consmner  must  pay,  by  offering  a 
significant  savings  to  the  consumer 
through  needed  tax  cuts.  Specifically, 
S  1648  would  eliminate  large  and  me- 
dium hub  airports,  those  which  enplane 
more  than  700,000  passengers  per  year, 
from  the  ADAP  program.  This  would 
allow  for  a  reduction  of  the  airplane 
ticket  tax  from  8  percent  on  each  fare  to 
only  2  percent.  This  will  mean  a  6-per- 
cent reduction  of  airline  fares  through- 
out the  United  States  or  a  net  savings 
of  $5  biUion  over  the  next  5  years.  Basi- 
cally, this  change  wiU  eliminate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  the  middleman  and 
reduce  the  bureaucratic  redtape  which 
so  often  frustrates  all  of  us. 

Due  to  the  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  aviation  industry,  people 
have  tended  to  lapse  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  where  air  travel  Is  Involved. 
As  more  and  more  people  take  to  the 
air  in  small  aircraft,  there  is  an  in- 
creased need  for  improvement  in  our 
aviation  system.  This  increased  need  for 
improvement  is  particularly  evident  at 
small  airports.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
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vide  for  significant  increases  in  appro- 
priations to  small  airports  for  naviga- 
tional aids  and  safety  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  ADAP 
program  has  fostered  a  $3  billion  sur- 
plus. While  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  point 
to  a  Federal  program  which  shows  a  sur- 
plus rather  than  a  deficit,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  incredible  waste.  Surely  with  so 
many  small  airports  in  need  of  some  fi- 
nancial assistance,  we  can  come  to  some 
kind  of  a  solution  which  satisfies  every- 
one. 

Many  airports  in  Iowa  are  Interested 
in  expanding  or  improving  their  opera- 
tions but  unfortunately,  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  Catch-22  situation.  They 
would  most  definitely  like  to  provide  the 
necessary  navigational  and  safety  im- 
provements necessary  to  make  landing 
there  safer  but  the  airlines  are  the  only 
ones  witii  the  capital  to  make  these  types 
of  investments  and  they  will  not  land 
there  because  it  is  not  safe.  Conse- 
quently, the  Federal  Gtovemment  is  their 
only  alternative  and  the  $3  billion  re- 
serve plus  the  remaining  2-percent  tax 
can  provide  the  needed  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  then  arises, 
do  we  allow  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
continue  to  administer  these  funds,  or  do 
we  consider  allowing  those  States  capa- 
ble of  administering  ADAP  funds  to  do 
so?  Senator  Levin  offered  an  amendment 
to  allow  this  kind  of  activity  to  occiu-.  I 
supported  Senator  Levin's  amendment 
because  I  believe  that,  in  those  instances 
where  it  is  reascmable,  we  should  give  as 
much  authority  to  the  States  as  possible. 
In  my  home  State,  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Transportation's  aeronautics  division 
has  shown  that  they  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  administer  these  funds.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  confident  that  they  can 
do  this  in  a  manner  which  will  reduce 
bureaucratic  redtape  and  increase  the 
amount  of  money  which  finds  Its  way 
into  direct  airport  improvements.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  small  airports  will 
have  a  stronger  voice  in  how  these  funds 
are  spent  if  they  are  administered  at  the 
State  level.  Ultimately,  we  must  insure 
that  those  funds  collected  for  system  de- 
velopment are  used  for  that  purpose. 

I  think  the  legislation  before  us  today 
represents  a  positive  change  in  the  ADAP 
program.  Revamping  the  air  transport 
system  in  this  country  has  been  like  put- 
ting together  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  We  have 
gradually  been  putting  the  pieces  to- 
gether to  the  point  where  we  can  see  a 
definite  shape  forming.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  pieces  have  been  missing.  I 
think  this  bill  puts  those  missing  pieces 
in  place. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  the  past  been  a  proponent  of  deregula- 
tion, or,  as  termed  here,  defederalization, 
where  it  promises  to  benefit  the  consumer 
and  stimulate  the  economy.  While  the  in- 
tent of  S.  1648  meets  with  my  general 
philosophy.  I  am  concerned  that  defeder- 
alization may,  in  the  long  nm.  fall  short 
of  its  expectations  in  some  airports  to  be 
affected.  To  be  more  specific.  I  am  most 
concerned  with  the  weU-being  of  the  me- 
dium-hub airports  to  be  affected  and 
their  ability  in  the  future  to  successfully 
negotiate  with  the  various  airlines  It  is 


for  this  reason  that  I  find  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague  from  Oregon  a  satisfac- 
tory middle  ground. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment  will 
commission  a  study  that  will  research  the 
need  for  a  tax  or  some  alternate  mech- 
anism to  provide  funds  for  those  air- 
ports unable  to  meet  their  capital  devel- 
opment if  the  air  carrier  refuses  to  co- 
operate. The  study,  if  I  am  correct,  will 
have  to  be  completed  within  9  months  of 
enactment  of  S.  1648,  before  any  airports 
become  ineligible  for  Federal  funds. 
Should  this  study  show  that  an  airport 
is  unable  to  meet  its  capital  development 
costs,  I  would  assume  that  my  colleague 
on  the  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  would  take  imme- 
diate action  to  aid  those  airports  in 
jeopardy.  Whether  that  aid  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a  tax,  a  grant,  or  reenact- 
ment  or  an  ADAP  type  program  would  of 
course  largely  depend  on  the  findings  of 
the  study. 

I  merely  want  some  assurance  that 
something  will  be  done  should  the  study 
show  that  some  airports  need  assistance. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  one,  once  com- 
pleted, placed  upon  a  shelf  and  forgotten, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  studies  commis- 
sioned by  Congress.  If  the  study  suggests 
that  assistance  is  required,  in  effect  that 
defederalization  is  not  working,  I  want 
to  know  that  something  will  be  done  to 
address  the  problem. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  I  am  in 
general  agreement  with  the  intent  of 
S.  1648  and  with  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  but  I  can  not,  in 
good  conscience,  support  either  unless 
Congress  is  willing  to  act,  and  act  quickly 
should  the  goal  of  defederalization  fail. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct  to  assume 
that  the  Commerce  Committee,  after 
being  notified  that  some  airports  could 
be  in  financial  trouble  as  a  result  of  be- 
coming Ineligible  for  Federal  funds, 
would  take  Immediate  steps  to  protect 
those  airports.  While  I  feel  confident  that 
we  will  not  have  to  face  this  problem, 
you  may  be  sure  that  in  the  interest  of 
aviation  safety,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  act  promptly.  The 
safety  of  passengers  at  tlie  Albuquerque 
Airport  Is  just  as  important  to  me  and 
the  committee  as  Is  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers at  Portland  and  New  Orleans,  both 
of  which  are  being  defederalized. 

Just  5  months  after  the  President 
signed  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  Into 
law  the  Commerce  Committee  held  over- 
sight hearings  because  of  the  concerns  of 
some  Members  about  decreased  air  serv- 
ice in  their  States.  I  believe  this  hearing 
was  quite  effective  in  giving  the  air  car- 
riers guidance  as  to  how  they  could  work 
more  effectively  with  communities  when 
service  cutbacks  were  contemplated.  We 
sent  a  strong  message  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  as  to  what  considerations 
the  committee  felt  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  what  constitutes 
essential  air  service. 

Again,  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  act  quickly  and  responsibly 
In  the  case  of  any  defederalized  sdrport 
which  appeared  to  be  facing  loss  of  safety 
projects  with  the  loss  of  Federal  funds. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  supporting  this 
Airport  and  Airway  System  Development 
Act.  It  would  defederalize  the  Nation's  72 
largest  airports,  reduce  the  airline  pas- 
senger ticket  tax,  and  enhance  the  safety 
of  American  air  travel. 

Most  significantly,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  my  State  of  Kansas,  this  bill 
would  finally  free  the  ADAP  trust  fund, 
with  its  $3.25  billion  surplus,  for  use  in 
improving  the  safety  and  adequacy  of 
small  airports  across  the  country. 

For  years,  passengers  have  been  feed- 
ing the  aviation  trust  fund  with  their 
ticket  taxes.  For  years,  the  small  air- 
ports of  Kansas  and  America  have  been 
applying  for  a  small  portion  of  those 
moneys  to  fund  needed  improvements. 
And  for  years,  they  have  been  turned 
down  as  the  trust  fund  ballooned  to  over 
$3  billion.  This  has  been  a  great  frus- 
tration to  the  3,000  small  airports 
tliroughout  the  country  which  have  re- 
ceived very  little  Federal  support  during 
the  10-year  life  of  the  ADAP  program. 
Because  of  this  frustration,  many  of  us 
have  been  trying  to  free  this  trust  fund 
money  for  years. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day will  finally  do  this,  and  will  funnel 
the  funds  to  those  who  need  it  most — 
the  small  airports.  These  airports,  so 
badly  in  need  of  safety -related  improve- 
ments and  additional  space  for  general 
aviation,  at  long  last  will  be  able  to 
address  problems  long-deferred  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  funding.  They 
will  be  able  to  enhance  safety  by  reliev- 
ing congestion  and  updating  naviga- 
tional equipment.  These  changes  are 
long  overdue. 

This  alone  is  reason  enough  for  me  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1648,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Systems  Development  Act  of 
1979. 1  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation  for  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor.  This  bill  will  eliminate  the  time 
and  costs  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
administering  trust  fund  grants  to  large 
and  medium  hub  airports  and  it  will 
speed  up  the  implementation  of  needed 
capital  improvements  to  these  airports. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  a  question 
about  how  this  legislation  will  affect  an 
airi>ort  in  my  State  of  Washington. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  address  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
Commerce  Committee  bill  the  Spokane 
International  Airport  will  not  be  defed- 
eralized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  correct.  Under 
the  formula  and  data  used  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  In  developing  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Systems  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979  the  Spokane  Interna- 
tional Airport  will  not  be  defedercdized 
and  this  airport  will  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  airport  development  aid  pro- 
gram grants  from  the  aviation  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ttiank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  this 
clarification.  I  support  this  bill  and  its 
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concept  of  defederalization.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  I  seek  clarification  of  section  23(d) 
of  S.  1648.  We  imderstand  the  Intent  of 
this  section  is  to  remove  Federal  regu- 
lation which  was  required  upon  accept- 
ance of  Federal  funding  imder  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act.  Are 
we  correct  in  assuming  that  it  is  the 
committee's  intention  to  allow  States 
and  localities  to  continue  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  to  impose  any  important  re- 
quirements or  regulations — environ- 
mental, social,  or  otherwise — under  their 
presently  retained  authority  and  juris- 
diction? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senators  are  cor- 
rect. State  laws  and  regulations  which 
are  direct  and  cover  all  businesses  would 
not  be  negated — nor  will  any  important 
Federal,  social,  or  environmental  laws  as 
these,  too,  are  direct  and  apply  to  all 
businesses  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, as  is  clearly  the  case  with  air- 
ports. What  is  negated  are  the  strings 
and  regulations  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  applied  as  part  of  the  con- 
sideration in  a  private  contract  with  a 
grant  recipient.  The  States  would  not  be 
permitted  to  step  in  and  reimpose  these 
contractural  stipulations  on  individual 
airports  just  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  giving  up  its  purse  string 
powers. 

But,  clearly  the  Federal  Government 
and  States  should  not  keep  grant  pro- 
grams merely  for  the  collateral  purposes 
of  enforcing  social  and  environmental 
regulations  imposed  as  part  of  a  grant 
agreement.  The  bill  is  not  written  to 
negate  important,  directly-applied  laws, 
and  obviously  there  Is  no  intent  to  ne- 
gate important  social  or  environmental 
laws  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  a  question  re- 
garding the  discretionary  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA)  for  airport  development. 

Cedar  Rapids — Iowa's  second  largest 
city— has  filed  a  preapplication  with  FAA 
for  $4.9  million  in  discretionary  funds 
for  construction  of  a  new  terminal  apron 
at  the  community  airport.  This  is  part 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  airport's  $19  million 
renovation  and  expansion  program, 
which  includes  construction  of  a  new 
terminal  building  to  accommodate  the 
substantial  increase  in  passengers  pro- 
jected for  the  facility  during  the  next 
decade. 

Community  ofDcials  are  considering 
issuing  $15  million  In  essential  purpose 
general  obligation  bonds  to  help  raise 
the  local  share  of  total  project  costs.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  however, 
that  Federal  discretionary  funds  are  re- 
quired if  this  critically  needed  develop- 
ment is  to  proceed  on  schedule. 

I  woiUd  like  to  know  if  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
familiarize  himself  with  Cedar  Rapid's 
new  terminal  plan,  and  if  he  believes  this 
is  the  type  of  project  that  should  be 
given  a  high  priority  for  inclusion  in  the 


discretionary  funding  program  by  FAA 
during  this  fiscal  year? 

A  second  question  I  have  for  the  chair- 
man concerns  another  project  in  my 
State. 

The  community  of  Charles  City,  Iowa 
has  also  filed  an  application  with  FAA 
for  discretionary  funds  in  order  to  build 
a  new  runway. 

Charles  City  is  a  dynamic  and  grow- 
ing city  of  9,100  situated  along  the  Cedar 
River  In  north-central  Iowa.  In  order  to 
assure  continuing  growth,  however,  a 
longer  runway  at  the  municipal  airport 
is  urgently  needed. 

The  existing  facility  cannot  be  ex- 
panded because  of  a  crown  in  the  middle 
of  the  structure.  Consequently,  the  city 
has  concluded  that  the  most  economical 
action  is  to  build  a  new  4,000  foot  runway 
parallel  to  the  present  one.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  new  runway  is  $1,380,- 
000  and  the  city  is  seeking  $1,086,000  in 
discretionary  funds  to  meet  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  construction. 

I  have  flown  into  Charles  City  on  a 
number  of  occasions — most  recently  this 
past  June  when  I  chaired  a  field  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Resource  Protection  Sub- 
committee on  hazardous  waste  dumpsite 
problems — and  I  can  attest  to  the  need 
for  a  new  facility.  A  new,  larger  runway 
is  needed  to  attract  new  industry  and  to 
accommodate  the  growth  of  existing  in- 
dustry. Including  that  of  the  two  largest 
companies,  Salsbury  Laboratories  and 
White  Farms  Equipment  Co. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
believes  the  Charles  City  proposal  is  the 
type  of  airport  expansion  project  that 
should  be  given  every  possible  considera- 
tion by  FAA  for  discretionary  funds  this 

year? 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
the  competition  for  discretionary  funds 
is  always  intense,  with  the  highest  pri- 
ority given  to  safety-related  projects. 
The  kind  of  improvements  the  Senator 
has  described  will  have  a  much  higher 
chance  of  receiving  discretionary  funds 
under  S.  1648.  The  needs  you  have  identi- 
fied are  the  reason  we  are  convinced  we 
must  focus  ADAP  on  the  smaUer  airports' 
development.  While  I  cannot  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  of  the  funds  for 
specific  projects,  I  can  assure  him  that 
we  developed  this  bill  with  the  kind  of 
projects  you  have  noted  in  mind,  and  we 
wish  to  improve  the  availability  of  fimds 
for  such  worthy  projects. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  a  question  concerning  the 
"defederalization"  provision  of  S.  1648. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  removes  from  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
(ADAP)  program  72  large  and  medium 
hub  airports — defined  as  those  facilities 
which  handle  more  than  one-quarter 
percent  of  all  enplanements  annually. 
Under  current  figures,  this  means  that 
airports  which  service  more  than  700,000 
passengers  annually  would  be  phased 
out  of  the  program  and  be  ineligible  for 
ADAP  funds  in  the  future.  This  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  these  larger  air- 
ports are  able  to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  funding  through  revised  con- 
tracts with  the  private  carriers. 


Under  the  700,000  passenger  cutoff,  the 
Des  Moines  airport — Iowa's  largest  fa- 
cility— would  continue  to  receive  Federal 
ADAP  funds.  However,  Des  Moines — ^like 
other  growing  small  hub  airports  around 
the  comitry — has  been  enplaning  larger 
numbers  of  passengers  in  recent  years 
and  may  cross  the  700,000  annual  thresh- 
old during  the  next  several  years.  In 
order  to  develop  alternative  funding 
sources  and  continue  orderly  plsmning. 
airports  must  unambiguously  know  if 
they  will  be  dropped  from  the  ADAP 
program  if  they  surpass  this  700,000 
figure  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  the  chairman 
to  address  himself  to  this  point.  Does 
this  legislation  "defederalize"  only  those 
airports  which  currently  enplane  more 
than  700,000  passengers  annually,  or  will 
any  airport  automatically  become  in- 
eligible for  ADAP  ftmds  as  soon  as  it 
crosses  this  threshold  any  time  during 
the  life  of  the  legislation? 

It  is  important  to  Iowa  that  this  point 
be  clarified.  If  only  the  72  airports  cur- 
rently earmarked  for  "defederalization" 
will  be  phased  out  of  the  ADAP  program, 
the  Des  Moines  airport  will  continue  to 
receive  program  fimds.  If,  however,  air- 
ports will  be  dropped  from  the  Federal 
program  as  they  exceed  this  cut-off  cri- 
terion in  succeeding  years,  Des  Moines 
may  lose  its  eligibility  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  legis- 
lation is  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  72 
large  and  medium  hub  airports  currently 
identified  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  that  other  airports  would  not  be  "de- 
federalized" during  the  life  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  would,  however,  be  extremely 
helpful  to  airport  planners  in  Iowa  and 
other  States  to  have  this  point  clarified 
and  I  would  greatly  appreciate  having 
the  chairman  explicitly  address  this  is- 
sue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  technical  amendment 
restricts  the  mandatory  defederalization 
to  those  airports  which  enplaned  more 
than  one -quarter  percent  of  the  total 
passengers  in  the  country  based  on  1978 
enplanement  figures.  As  a  result,  Des 
Moines  will  not  be  forced  out  at  any  time 
in  the  life  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man's remarks  are  very  helpful,  and  I 
applaud  his  decision  to  offer  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  specify  that 
no  additional  airports  will  be  subject  to 
loss  of  ADAP  funds  in  the  future.  This 
action  squares  the  legislative  language 
with  committee  intent,  and  assures  Iowa 
aviation  oC&clals  that  Des  Moines  Airport 
will  remain  eligible  for  ADAP  funds  so 
it  can  continue  to  meet  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  lowans. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
chairman  if  any  consideration  might  be 
given  to  the  specific,  and  what  I  believe 
are  unique,  circumstances  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Airport  and  Its  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  or  a  guaranteed  replace- 
ment for  ADAP. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Birming- 
ham, individually,  must  be  studied  and 
the  details  of  its  financial  capabilities 
provided  to  the  Commerce  Committee  a 
year  and  3  months  before  the  airport 
would  be  defederalized.  This  study  and 
detailed    analysis   are   assured   by    the 
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Packwood  amendment  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  I  want  to  personally  assure  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  9 
months  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  if  the  final  law  includes  the 
mandatory  exclusion  of  Birmingham,  the 
subcommittee  will  specifically  examine 
the  financial  capabilities,  safety  needs, 
and  capacity  needs  of  Birmingham  Air- 
port. We  shall  give  the  same  kind  of 
specific  scrutiny  to  any  imique  airport 
situation  and  find  a  remedy,  legislative  if 
necessary,  to  see  that  real  and  important 
needs  do  not  go  unmet. 

I  assure  the  Senator  of  this  examina- 
tion and  action  if  necessary. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act,  S.  1648.  As  a  former  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  work  the  committee  has  done  in  get- 
ting this  bill  to  the  fioor. 

I  support  the  bill,  and  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  the  funds  now  available  in  the 
trust  fund  will  be  fully  utilized  over  the 
next  several  years  to  develop  needed  air- 
port projects  around  the  country.  The 
discretionary  funds  that  will  be  made 
available  are  greatly  needed  In  the 
Southern  region. 

However,  I  would  appreciate  the 
chairman's  comments  on  a  problem  that 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  under 
the  existing  system  of  allocating  funds 
based  on  the  priority  assigned  to  proj- 
ects in  a  given  region.  Obviously,  some 
sort  of  priority  system  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  have  orderly  development  proj- 
ects to  insure  safety  and  expanded  serv- 
ice for  air  travelers.  However,  during  the 
past  4  years,  I  have  worked  with  the 
sponsors  of  an  airport  prolect  in  north 
Mississippi,  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds 
for  this  project  point  up  the  need  for 
some  changes  in  the  priority  system. 

The  project  in  question  has  received 
approximately  $3.4  million  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  local  interests 
through  a  bond  issue  have  provided  al- 
most $2  million.  These  funds  have  been 
expended  on  street  relocation,  runway 
site  preparation,  and  excavation.  Work 
has  now  stopped.  When  completed  the 
airport  will  be  able  to  provide  jet  serv- 
ice to  the  community.  However,  to  pro- 
vide this  service  an  additional  $4.4  mil- 
lion will  be  needed.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  additional  funds  would 
only  provide  minimum  facilities  for  air 
carrier  service. 

The  most  recent  assignment  of  priori- 
ties by  the  FAA,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment over  previous  ones  for  this  proj- 
ect, still  leaves  the  project  with  very  little 
hope  of  fiscal  year  1980  discretionary 
funds.  If  so,  this  would  be  the  second 
year  in  the  past  five  in  which  these  funds 
were  not  provided.  As  a  result,  this  proj- 
ect will  continue  to  be  delaved  while 
construction  costs  escalate  with  infla- 
tion. 

My  concern  is  that  there  should  be 
some  priority  given  to  those  projects 
which  are  partially  completed  ahead  of 
other  projects  with  a  region  which  are 


seeking  initial  funds.  I  would  appreciate 
the  chairman's  thoughts  on  this  problem. 
Mr.  CANNON.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
the  competition  for  discretionary  funds 
is  always  intense,  with  the  highest 
priority  given  to  safety-related  projects 
and  certainly  a  high  priority  for  uncom- 
pleted projects.  The  kind  of  improve- 
ments the  Senator  has  described  will 
have  a  much  higher  chance  of  receiving 
discretionary  funds  under  S.  1648.  The 
needs  you  have  identified  are  the  reason 
we  are  convinced  we  must  focus  ADAP 
on  the  smaller  airports'  development. 
While  I  cannot  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  of  the  funds  for  specific  projects, 
I  can  assure  him  that  we  developed  this 
bill  with  the  kind  of  projects  you  have 
noted  in  mind,  and  we  wish  to  improve 
the  availabiUty  of  funds  for  such  worthy 
projects. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  by  de- 
federalizing  the  Nation's  72  largest  air- 
ports, represents  the  logical  second  step 
in  our  ongoing  plan  to  deregulate  the  air- 
line industry. 

Defederalization  will  allow  airport 
management  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  contractual  negotiations  with  the  air 
carriers.  At  the  same  time,  this  legisla- 
tion will  allow  the  smaller,  regional  air- 
ports to  receive  adequate  funding  for 
necessary  improvements  to  insure  greater 
passenger  safety. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  the  de- 
federalization concept,  I  urge  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  need  for  repeal  of  the  present  pro- 
hibition on  the  user  head  tax.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  potential  problems  reim- 
position  of  this  tax  may  create,  but,  I  am 
concerned  that  those  airports  which  no 
longer  will  receive  ADAP  funds  in  the 
future  are  afforded  a  method  of  generat- 
ing adequate  revenues  to  maintain  their 
present  and  future  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Cannon  from  Nevada,  Senator  Pack- 
wood  from  Oregon,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  for  their 
work  on  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  support 
the  committee's  recommendations. 

SECTION   23(a)    OF  S.    1648 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
impact  that  the  bill  will  have  on  the 
largest  airport  in  my  State,  which  is 
located  at  Birmingham.  Ala.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  under  section 
23(a),  72  airports  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  airport  development  funds 
after  September  1982.  Birmingham  is 
the  71st  of  those  72. 

Mv  concern  about  disquahfying  Bir- 
mingham arises  out  of  its  unique  situa- 
tion in  terms  of  air  service  development. 
Historically,  the  primary  carriers  serving 
Birmingham  have  preferred  to  shuttle 
Birmingham  passengers  through  Atlanta, 
instead  of  offering  nonstop  service  to 
Houston,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  points. 
In  the  last  few  years,  Birmingham  has 
made  a  substantial  effort  and  progress  in 


improving  its  air  service  by  attracting 
new  carriers  and  establishing  itself  as  an 
alternative  gateway  to  the  South. 

After  an  intensive  study  of  its  service 
needs,  the  city  In  1978  filed  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  an  application  for  in- 
stitution of  a  route  proceeding,  asking 
that  new  carriers  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct nonstop  service  in  eight  priority 
markets.  In  response,  the  Board  Issued 
certificates  to  12  airlines  to  serve  these 
priority  markets,  as  well  as  some  inter- 
mediate points.  Since  then,  Birmingham 
has  worked  hard  toward  Initiation  of 
Birmingham  service  by  these  carriers. 
Its  progress  has  been  marked  by  the 
entry  in  1978  and  1979  of  Birming- 
ham's first  new  carriers  In  30  years. 
However,  as  we  all  know,  the  recent 
slump  In  airline  earnings  has  resulted  In 
a  contraction  of  the  amount  of  service 
offered  by  the  carriers,  and  Birmingham 
faces  a  stiff  challenge  in  gaining  addi- 
tional nonstop  service,  rather  than  con- 
necting service  via  the  Atlanta  airport. 

At  this  crucial  point  in  Birmingham's 
effort  to  improve  its  service,  the  city 
should  not  lose  its  ability  to  maintain 
and  Improve  its  airport  at  a  level  that 
allows  It  to  compete  for  that  service.  The 
city  has  filed  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  plans  to  Improve  Its  taxi- 
way  system  and  develop  a  nsw  18-36  run- 
way. Over  the  next  3  years,  these  proj- 
ects are  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$10.5  million,  and  the  city  Is  relying  on 
Federal  airport  development  funds  to 
pay  the  major  share  of  these  Important 
projects.  These  Improvements  are  essen- 
tial to  the  city's  efforts  to  Improve  Its 
service. 

This  legislation  Is  premised  on  the 
finding  that  the  "defederalized"  airports 
can  replace  the  money  they  otherwise 
would  have  received  as  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act  by  renegotiating  rates 
and  charges  paid  by  air  carriers  for  the 
use  of  such  airports.  Birmingham  would 
have  to  double  its  landing  fees  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  Federal  funds.  I 
fear  that  Birmingham  may  not  be  able 
to  do  so.  In  any  event,  requiring  it  to 
double  the  charges  assessed  the  carriers 
would  substantially  set  back  its  air  serv- 
ice development  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if 
any  consideration  might  be  given  to  the 
specific,  and  what  I  believe  are  unique 
circumstances  of  the  Birmingham  Air- 
port and  its  need  for  financial  assLstance 
or  a  guaranteed  replacement  for  ADAP. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Birmingham,  individ- 
ually, must  be  studied  and  the  details  of 
its  financial  capabilities  provided  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  1  year  and  3 
months  before  the  airport  would  be  de- 
federalized. This  study  and  detailed 
analysis  are  assured  by  the  Packwood 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I 
want  to  personally  assure  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  9  months 
after  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and 
if  the  final  law  Includes  the  mandatory 
exclusion  of  Birmingham  the  subcom- 
mittee will  specifically  examine  the  fi- 
nancial capabilities,  safety  needs  and 
capacity  needs  of  Birmingham  Airport. 
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We  will  give  the  same  kind  of  specific 
scrutiny  to  any  unique  airport  situation 
and  find  a  remedy,  legislative  if  neces- 
sary, to  see  that  real  and  important  needs 
do  not  go  unmet. 

I  assure  the  Senator  of  this  examina- 
tion and  action  if  necessary.* 
•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  S.  1648, 
the  Airport  and  Airway  System  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969,  significantly  expands 
the  Federal  aid  available  to  small  and 
rural  communities  to  upgrade  and  mod- 
ernize their  small  and  general  aviation 
airports. 

To  attract  and  maintain  growing  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  to  meet  urgent 
transportation  needs,  small  commimities 
win  have  to  enlarge  their  airports  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  Many  municipal 
airports  will  have  to  construct  4,000-foot 
runways  to  accommodate  larger  private 
planes  and  jets,  and  other  towns  will 
have  to  rebuild  and  Improve  existing  air- 
port facilities.  The  cost  of  undertaking 
these  major  construction  requirements, 
however,  will  be  a  significant  financial 
burden. 

The  Iowa  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion estimates  that  my  own  State  may 
face  a  $10  million  shortfall  by  1985  in 
the  funds  available  to  upgrade  run- 
ways, taxiways.  and  aprons  at  commu- 
nity airports.  In  addition,  several  million 
additional  dollars  will  be  needed  to 
maintain  existing  runways.  Since  we  can 
anticipate  greater  service  by  commuter 
airlines  under  the  Improved  regulatory 
climate,  as  well  as  increasing  numbers 
of  recreational  filers,  it  is  essential  that 
small  airports  have  the  resources  to  as- 
sure modem  and  safe  facilities  for  those 
who  use  them. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  provide  $825  million 
in  grants  for  airport  planning  and  de- 
velopment in  fiscal  year  1981.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  to  rural  States  like 
Iowa,  it  expands  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  (FAA)  discretionary 
fund  program,  which  calls  for  minimum, 
5-year  funding  commitments  to  small 
carrier  and  general  aviation  airports. 
This  helps  assure  that  small  communi- 
ties—which are  often  unable  to  generate 
adequate  local  sources  of  revenue  for 
major  construction  or  renovation  proj- 
ects at  municipal  airports — will  have  ac- 
cess to  Federal  funds  so  that  multi-year 
projects  can  be  planned  and  built.  A 
number  of  Iowa  communities,  including 
Cedar  Rapids.  Sioux  City,  Ottumwa, 
BurlinKton,  Clinton.  Sac  Cltv.  Vinton, 
Pella,  Shenendoah.  Osceoloa,  and  Spen- 
ser, currently  have  applications  pending 
before  the  FAA  for  discretionary  fund 
grants  for  critically  needed  air  site  de- 
velopment projects.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  increased  availability  of  ADAP 
money  for  small  airports  will  enable 
communities  to  begin  their  improve- 
ments in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  past,  there  has 
often  not  been  sufBcient  attention  given 
to  the  transportation  needs  of  individ- 
uals who  live  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas.  I  am  particularly  pleased,  there- 
fore, that  S.  1648,  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Svstem  Development  Act  of  1979, 
recognizes  that  small  airports  require 


additional  capital  assistance  to  meet  the 
major  transportation  and  safety  require- 
ments of  the  passengers  and  filers  who 
use  them.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove lt.» 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther amendments  being  in  order,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  1648),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Airway 
System  Development  Act  of  1979". 

DECLAKATION    OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

That  the  safe  operation  of  the  airport  and 
airway  system  will  continue  to  be  the  highest 
aviation  priority; 

That  continuing  airport  and  airway  Im- 
provement programs  and  more  effective  man- 
agement and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  air- 
port and  airway  system  are  required  to  meet 
the  current  and  projected  growth  of  aviation 
and  the  requirements  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, the  Postal  Service,  and  the  national 
defense; 

That  all  airport  and  airway  programs 
should  be  administered  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  sections  102 
and  103  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  n.S.C.  1302  and  1303),  as  amended  by 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Action  of  1978.  with 
due  regard  for  the  goals  expressed  therein  of 
fostering  competition,  preventing  unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  air  transporta- 
tion, maintaining  essential  air  transporta- 
tion, and  the  prevention  of  unjufit  and  dis- 
criminatory practices; 

That  this  Act  should  be  administered  in  a 
manner  to  provide  adequate  navigation  aids 
and  airport  facilities,  including  reliever  air- 
ports, for  points,  where  scheduled  commer- 
cial air  service  Is  provided; 

That  this  Act  should  be  administered  in  a 
manner  to  maximize  the  vuse  of  safety  fa- 
cilities, with  highest  priority  for  commercial 
service  airports,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  the  go&l  of  Installing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  a  precision  approach  system 
and  a  full  approach  light  system  for  each 
primary  runway,  grooving  or  friction  treat- 
ment of  all  primary  and  secondary  runways, 
a  nonpreclslon  Instrument  approcu;h  for  all 
secondary  runways,  runway  end  Identifier 
lights  on  all  runways  that  do  not  have  an 
approach  light  system,  electronic  or  visual 
vertical  guidance  on  all  runways,  runway 
edge  lighting  and  marking,  and  radar  ap- 
proach coverage  for  all  airport  terminal  areas; 

That  aviation  facilities  that  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  should  be  constructed 
and  operated  with  due  regard  to  providing 
substantial  relief  from  current  and  projected 
noise   Impacts  on  nearby  communities; 

That  certain  airports  that  have  the  ability 
to  finance  their  capital  and  operating  needs 
without  Federal  assistance  should  no  longer 
receive   Federal    assistance   under   this   Act; 

That  such  airports  can  replace  the  moneys 
they  otherwise  would  have  received  as  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  Act  by  renegotiat- 
ing rates  and  charges  paid  by  air  carriers  for 
the  use  of  such  airports;  and 


That  the  Federal  administrative  require- 
ments placed  upon  airport  sponsors  can  be 
reduced  and  simplified  through  the  use  of 
a  single  project  application  to  cover  all  air- 
port improvement  projects  contained  In  tbe 
airport's  annual  ezpedlture  program. 

DEFINrriOHS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  title — 

( 1 )  "Air  traffic  hub"  means  all  of  the  com- 
mercial service  and  reliever  airports  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  serving  tbe 
same  geographical  area. 

(2)  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  is  used,  or  Intended  for  use.  for 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft,  and  any 
appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  cw  in- 
tended for  use.  for  airport  buildings  or  other 
airpwrt  facilities  or  rights-of-way,  together 
vrtth  aU  airport  buildings  and  facilities  lo- 
cated thereon. 

(3)  "Airport  development"  means  any  of 
the  following  activities,  if  undertaken  by  the 
sponsor,  owner  or  operator  of  a  public-use 
airport: 

(A)  any  work  Involved  In  constructing,  re- 
constructing, or  Improving  a  public-use  air- 
port or  portion  thereof,  including — 

(I)  the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and 
marking  and  lighting  of  airport  hazards; 

(II)  the  construction  of  physical  barriers 
and  landscaping  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  effect  of  aircraft  noise  on  any  area 
adjacent  to  a  public-use  airport;  and 

(ill)  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, including  field  Investigations  In- 
cidental thereto; 

(B)  the  soundproofing  of  any  school  or 
hospital,  or  of  any  publicly  ovmed  health 
facility,  operating  as  such  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or,  when  ^eclfically 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  operating  as  such 
subsequent  thereto,  and  located  In  an  area 
proximate  to  the  airport  in  which  the  noise 
levels  caused  by  the  operation  of  a  public- 
use  airport  are  not  compatible  with  the  op- 
erations of  such  institutions; 

(C)  any  acquisition  or  installation  at  or  by 
a  public-use  airport  of — 

(I)  navigation  and  other  aids  used  by  air- 
craft for  landing  at  or  taking  off  from  such 
airport,  including  any  necessary  site  prep- 
aration thereby  required; 

(II)  safety  or  seciirlty  equipment  required 
by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or  regulation  for 
the  safety  or  security  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty at  such  airport,  or  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  safety  or  security  of  persona 
and  property  at  such  airport; 

(Hi)  snow  removal  equipment; 

(Iv)  noise  suppressing  equipment  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  effect  of  aircraft 
noise  on  any  area  adjacent  to  such  airport; 

(V)  noise  monitoring  equipment;  or 

(vi)  aviation -related  weather  reporting 
equipment; 

(D)  any  tcquisitlon  of  land  cw'  any  Inter- 
est therein,  or  of  any  easement  through  or 
other  Interest  in  airspace.  Including  land 
for  future  airport  development,  which  Is  nec- 
essary to  permit  any  airport  development  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  3(A)  or  3(C)  of  this 
section  or  to  remove  or  mitigate  or  prevent 
or  limit  the  establishment  of  airport  haz- 
ards; and 

(E)  any  acquisition  of  land  or  of  any 
Interest  therein  necessary  to  insure  that  such 
land  is  used  only  for  purposes  which  are 
compatible  with  the  noise  levels  of  the  oper- 
ation of  a  public-use  airport. 

(4)  "Airport  hazard"  means  any  structure 
or  object  of  natural  growth  located  on  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  public-use  airport,  or  any 
use  of  land  near  such  airport,  which  ob- 
structs the  airspace  required  for  the  filght  of 
aircraft  in  landing  or  taking  off  at  such  air- 
port or  is  otherwise  hazardous  to  such  land- 
ing or  taking  off  of  aircraft. 

(5)  "Airport  planning"  means  planning  as 
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defined  by  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  and  Includes  airport  system 
planning. 

(6)  "Airport  system  planning"  means  the 
initial  as  well  as  continuing  development  for 
planning  piirposes  of  Information  and  guid- 
ance to  determine  the  extent,  type,  nature, 
location,  and  tuning  of  airport  development 
needed  In  a  specific  area  to  establish  a  viable 
and  balanced  system  of  public-use  airports. 
It  Includes  Identification  of  system  needs, 
development  of  estimates  of  systemwlde  de- 
velopment costs,  and  the  conduct  of  such 
studies,  surveys,  and  other  planning  actions. 
Including  those  related  to  airport  access,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine,  the  short-. 
Intermediate-,  and  long-range  aeronautical 
demands  required  to  be  met  by  a  particular 
system  of  airports. 

(7)  "Annual  expenditure  program"  means 
a  program  for  the  utilization  of  funds  pur- 
suant to  a  consolidated  improvement  plan. 

(8)  "Commercial  service  airport"  means  a 
public  airport  which  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  either  to  enplane  annually  2,500 
or  more  passengers  and  receive  scheduled 
passenger  service  of  aircraft,  or  to  enplane 
annually  10.000  or  more  passengers. 

(9)  "Consolidated  Improvement  plan" 
means  a  3-year  plan  for  development  and 
planning  projects  at  one  or  more  airports. 

(10)  "Eligible  airport"  means  an  airport 
that  Is  eligible  to  receive  Federal  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(11)  "Oovemment  aircraft"  means  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States. 

(12)  "Landing  area"  means  that  area  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  landing,  take- 
off, or  surface  maneuvering  of  aircraft. 

(13)  "Passengers  enplaned"  means  do- 
mestic, territorial,  and  international  revenue 
passenger  enplanements  in  the  United  States 
in  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of 
aircraft  In  Intrastate,  interstate,  and  foreign 
commerce  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(14)  "Primary  airport"  means  a  commer- 
cial service  airport  which  Is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  enplaned  .01  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  passengers  en- 
planed annually  at  all  commercial  service 
alrjiorts. 

(15)  "Primary  hub"  means  an  air  traffic 
hub,  the  conunerclal  service  airports  of  which 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  en- 
planed .5  percent  or  more  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  enplaned  annually  at  all 
commercial  service  airports. 

(16)  "Project"  means  a  project  (or  separate 
projects  submitted  together)  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  airport  development  or  air- 
port planning,  including  the  combined  sub- 
mission of  all  projects  which  are  to  be  un- 
dertaken at  an  airport  in  a  fiscal  year. 

(17)  "Project  costs"  means  any  costs  In- 
volved In  accomplishing  a  project. 

(18)  "Project-grant"  means  a  grant  of 
funds  by  the  Secretary  to  a  sponsor  for  the 
accomplishment  of  one  or  more  projects. 

(19)  "Public  agency"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Scunoa,  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  Ouam  or 
any  agency  of  any  of  them;  a  municipality 
or  other  political  subdivision;  a  tax-sup- 
ported organization:  or  an  Indian  tribe  or 
pueblo. 

(20)  "Public  airport"  means  any  airport 
which  Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
tx>ses,  under  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
the  landing  area  of  which  Is  publicly  owned. 

(21)  "Public-use  airport"  means  any  pub- 
lic airport  or  any  privately  owned  reliever 
airport  which  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public 
purposes. 

(22)  "Reliever  airport"  means  an  airport 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  having  the 


function  of  relieving  congestion  at  a  primary 
airport. 

(23)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation . 

(24)  "Sponsor"  means  (A)  any  public 
agency  which,  either  Individually  or  Jointly 
with  one  or  more  other  public  agencies,  sub- 
mits to  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
this  Act,  an  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  a  public  airport  or  (B)  any  private 
owner  of  a  public-use  airport  which  submits 
to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  an  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  reliever  airport. 

(25)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(26)  "Trust  F^ind"  means  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  established  by  section 
208  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1070,  as  amended. 

(27)  "United  States  share"  means  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  of  projects  for 
airport  development  or  airport  planning  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act 
which  is  to  be  paid  from  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL  ADtPORT  SYSTEM  PLAN 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Formulation  or  Plan. — The 
Secretary  shall  review  and  revise  as  neces- 
sary the  existing  national  airport  system  plan 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  public-use 
airports  In  the  United  States.  The  plan  shall 
include  the  type  and  estimated  cost  of  eligi- 
ble airport  development  considered  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  provide  a  safe 
and  effllcent  system  of  public-use  airports  to 
anticipate  and  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aero- 
nautics, to  meet  requirements  In  support  of 
the  national  defense  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  meet  identified 
needs  of  the  Postal  Service.  In  reviewing  and 
revising  the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  needs  of  all  segments  of  civil  aviation, 
and  take  into  consideration,  among  other 
things,  the  relationship  of  each  airport  to 
( 1 )  the  rest  of  the  transportation  system  In 
the  particular  area,  (2)  the  forecasted  tech- 
nological developments  in  aeronautics,  and 
(3)  developments  forecasted  in  other  modes 
of  intercity  transportation. 

(b)  In  reviewing  and  revising  the  national 
airport  system  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult, to  the  extent  feasible  and  as  appro- 
priate, with  other  Federal  and  public  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  aviation  community. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  make 
military  airports  and  airport  facilities  avail- 
able for  civil  use  to  the  extent  feasible.  In 
advising  the  Secretary  of  national  defense 
requirements  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  military  air- 
ports and  airport  facilities  will  be  available 
for  civil  use. 

NAVIGATION   AIDS 

Sec.  5.  The  costs  of  site  preparation  work 
associated  with  acquisition,  establishment, 
or  improvement  of  air  navigation  facilities 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  307(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1348(b))  shall  be  charged  to  appropriated 
funds  available  to  the  Secretary  for  that  pur- 
pose pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  the  Secre- 
tary from  providing,  in  a  grant  agreement 
or  other  agreement  with  an  airport  owner 
or  sponsor,  for  the  performance  of  such  site 
preparation  work  in  connection  with  airport 
development,  subject  to  payment  or  reim- 
bursement for  such  site  preparation  work 
by  the  Secretary  from  such  appropriated 
funds. 

AIRPORT  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Airport  Grants:  Obligational 
AuTHORn-Y. — In  order  to  maintain  a  safe 
and  efficient  nationwide  system  of  public-use 
airports  to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs 
of    civil    aeronautics,    the   Secretary   Is   au- 


thorized to  make  grants  from  the  Trust 
Fund  for  airport  development  and  airport 
planning  by  project-grants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  aggregate 
amounts  of  not  less  than  nor  more  than 
$825,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981:  $1,425,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior  to  October  1, 
1982:  $1,975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior 
to  October  1.  1983;  $2,575,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal years  prior  to  October  1,  1984;  and  $3,- 
225.000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 

(b)  No  obligation  for  airport  development 
shall  be  incurred  by  the  Secretary  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  Provided,  That  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  preclude  the  obligation  by 
grant  agreement  of  apportioned  funds  which 
remain  available  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of 
this  Act  after  such  date. 

(c)  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  by  the 
Secretary  for  airport  development  at  any  air- 
port that  Is  Ineligible  to  receive  such  FedenU 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  sectlor« 
23(a)   or  23(b)   of  this  Act. 

(d)  No  obligation  shall  be  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  for  airport  development  at  a  pri- 
vately owned  reliever  airport  unless — 

(1)  such  airport  Is  in  a  primary  hub  area, 

(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  airport 
plays  an  essential  role  In  the  national  airport 
system  plan,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  receives  appropriate  as- 
surances that  such  airport  will  continue  to 
function  as  a  reliever  airport  during  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  any  facility  at  such  airport  that 
was  developed  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

AIRWAY  improvement  PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Airway  PACiLrriEs  and  Equip- 
ment; Obligational  AtJTHORrrY. — ^Por  the 
purposes  of  acquiring,  establishing,  and  Im- 
proving air  navigation  facilities  under  section 
307(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  use.  1348(b),  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  expenditures  from  the  Trust 
Fund  in  aggregate  amounts  of  not  less  than 
nor  more  than  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  $850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior 
to  October  1,  1982;  $1,400,000,000  "for  the  fis- 
cal years  prior  to  October  1,  1983:  $2,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  years  prior  to  October  1, 
1984;  and  $2,750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
prior  to  October  1,  1985.  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  the  authorization  In  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  Research,  Engineering  and  Develop- 
ment, AND  Demonstrations. — The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  under  section  313 
(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  such 
demonstration  projects  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  in  connection  with  re- 
search and  development  activities  under  such 
section  312(c).  For  research,  engineering  and 
development,  and  demonstration  projects  and 
activities  under  such  section  312(c),  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  Trust 
Fund  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981;  $95,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982;  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  $105,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  and  $110,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  the  authoriza- 
tions In  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(c)  Other  Expenses. — The  balance  of  the 
moneys  available  in  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  may  be  appropriated  for  (1) 
costs  of  services  provided  under  Interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  the  Joint  fi- 
nancing of  air  navigation  services  which  are 
assessed  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  direct  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Secretsiry  to  filght  check  and  maintain  air 
navigation  facilities  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  in  a  safe  and  efficient 
condition.  Eligible  maintenance  expenses  are 
limited  to  costs  Incurred  in  the  field  and 
exclude  the  costs  of  engineering  support  and 
planning,  direction,  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties.   The    amounts   appropriated   from   the 
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Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  exceed  $350,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $376,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $425,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984;  and  $450,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  for  obligation 
or  expenditure  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  obligated  or  expended  which 
exceeds  that  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  appropriated  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year  as  the 
total  amount  obligated  In  that  fiscal  year 
under  subsections  6(a)  and  7(a)  of  this  Act 
bears  to  the  aggregate  of  minimum  amount 
made  available  for  obligation  under  each 
such  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year.  If  in  fis- 
cal year  1981,  or  In  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  the  total  amount  obligated  under  sub- 
section 6(a)  or  obligated  under  subsection 
7(a)  of  this  Act  In  such  fiscal  year  is  less 
than  the  minimum  amount  made  available 
for  obligation  under  such  subsections  for 
such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  as  determined  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  amount  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  6(a)  or  made  available 
under  subsection  7(a)  of  this  Act  for  such 
fiscal  year  and  the  total  amount  obligated 
under  this  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year, 
(d)    Preservation  op  Funds  and  Priority 

FOR   AmPOHT  AND   AlRWAY   PROGRAMS. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  no  amounts  may  be 
appropriated  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  carry 
out  any  program  or  activity  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  except  programs 
or  activities  referred  to  In  this  section. 

(2)  Amounts  equal  to  the  minlmtun 
amounts  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  by 
section  6  or  sections  7  (a)  and  (b)  and  the 
third  sentence  of  section  7(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  in  the  Trust  Fund 
until  appropriated  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In  such  subsections. 

(3)  No  amounts  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  208  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  (re- 
lating to  nylatton  user  taxes)  may  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  of  any  unit  thereof  except 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  subsection  7(c) 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  No  provision  of  law,  except  for  a  stat- 
ute hereafter  enacted  which  expressly  limits 
the  application  of  this  paragraph  (4),  shall 
Impair  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  obli- 
gate to  a  negligible  airport  by  grant  agree- 
ment in  any  fiscal  year  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  amounts  which  were  apportioned  in 
prior  fiscal  years  and  which  remain  avail- 
able for  approved  airport  development  proj- 
ects pursuant  to  subsection  9(a)  of  this  Act, 
In  addition  to  the  minimum  amounts  au- 
thorized for  that  fiscal  year  by  sections  6 
and  7  of  this  Act. 

apportionment    of    FUNDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
any  amount  Is  authorized  to  be  obligated  for 
the  purposes  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  year,  and 
not  previously  apportioned,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  vrith 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  In  any  apportionment  for  a  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30,  1981,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  apportion  any  funds  to  air- 
ports that  are  ineligible  to  receive  Federal 
assistance  for  such  purposes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  On  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  any  amount  la  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  this 


Act,   the   amount   made   available   for   that 
year,  and  not  previously  apportioned,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 
(1)  Primary  airports. — 

(A)  To  the  sponsor  of  each  eligible  pri- 
mary airports,  as  follows: 

(1)  $6  for  each  of  the  first  50,000  passengers 
enplaned  at  that  airport: 

(11)  $4  for  each  of  the  next  50,000  pas- 
sengers enplaned  at  that  airport: 

(ill)  $2  for  each  of  the  next  400,000  pas- 
sengers enplaned  at  that  airport:   and 

(iv)  $.50  for  each  additional  passenger  en- 
planed at  that  airport. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  apportion  more 
than  $10,000,000  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  to  an  airport  sponsor  for  any  air- 
port for  any  fiscal  year. 

(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  amount  of 
all  apportionments  under  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  piirpose  of 
section  6  of  this  Act.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
apportionment  would  be  reduced  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  for  such 
fiscal  year  reduce  the  apportionment  to  each 
sponsor  of  an  eligible  primary  airport  under 
this  paragraph  proportionately  so  that  such 
50  percent  amount  is  achieved. 

(D)  If  any  Act  of  Congress  has  the  effect  of 
limiting  or  reducing  the  amount  authorized 
or  available  to  be  obligated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  the 
total  amount  of  all  apportionments  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  such 
limited  or  reduced  amount.  In  any  case  in 
which  an  a{>portionment  would  be  reduced  by 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall 
for  such  fiscal  year  reduce  the  apportion- 
ment to  each  sponsor  of  an  eligible  primary 
airport  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion proportionately  so  that  such  50  percent 
amount  is  achieved. 

(2)  Primary  hubs. — 

(A)  For  each  primary  hub  as  follows:  $.50 
for  each  passenger  enplaned  at  each  com- 
mercial service  airport  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
air  traffic  bub. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  apportion 
more  than  $5,000,000  under  i>aragr{^h  (2) 
of  this  subsection  to  any  primary  hub  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  amount  of 
all  apportionments  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ob- 
ligated for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes 
of  section  6  of  this  Act.  In  any  case  in  which 
an  apportionment  would  be  reduced  by  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  for 
such  fiscal  year  reduce  the  apportionment 
to  each  air  traffic  hub  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  proportionately  so  that 
such  20  percent  amount  Is  achieved. 

(D)  If  any  Act  of  Congress  has  the  effect 
of  limiting  or  reducing  the  amount  author- 
ized or  available  to  be  obligated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of 
this  Act,  the  total  amount  of  all  apportion- 
ments under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  such  limited  or  reduced 
amount.  In  any  case  in  which  an  apportion- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  shall  for  such  fiscal  year 
reduce  the  apportionment  of  each  air  traffic 
hub  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
proportionately  so  that  such  20  percent 
amount  is  achieved. 

(3)  Apportionments  to  states,  Puerto 
rico,  and  insular  areas. 

(A)  To  the  several  States  and  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
eligible  airports  other  than:  (I)  reliever 
airports  which  are  public  airports  and  which 


are  part  of  a  primary  hub;  (II)  commercial 
service  airports  which  are  part  of  a  primary 
hub;  (HI)  primary  airports;  and  (IV)  air- 
ports that  are  Ineligible  to  receive  Federal 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
23(a)   or  23(b)   of  this  Act: 

(I)  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981;  $80,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1982;  $85,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  and  $95,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985 
shall  be  apportioned  as  follows: 

(I)  Puerto  Rico,  and  Insular  Areas.  One 
percent  of  such  amounts  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(II)  States.  One-half  of  the  remaining  99 
percent  in  the  proportion  which  the  popu- 
lation of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States  and  one-half  of  the 
remaining  99  percent  In  the  proportion 
which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  States.  As  used  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"population"  means  the  population  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  and  the  term  "area"  Includes 
both  land  and  water. 

(li)  In  addition  $150,000  shall  t>e  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  for  each  commercial 
service  airport  located  within  the  State 
which  Is  included  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning funds  under  paragr^h  (3)  (A)  of 
this  subsection. 

(B)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  amount 
of  all  apportionments  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
obligated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  6  of  this  Act.  In  any  case 
In  which  an  apportionment  would  be 
reduced  by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  for  such  fiscal  year  reduce  the 
apportionment  to  each  State  and  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section proportionately  so  that  such  20  per- 
cent amount  Is  achieved. 

(C)  If  any  Act  of  Congress  has  the  effect 
of  limiting  or  reducing  the  amount  au- 
thorized or  available  to  be  obligated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of 
this  act.  the  total  amount  of  all  apportion- 
ments under  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  20  jiercent  of  such  limited  or  reduced 
amount.  In  any  case  In  which  an  apportion- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  for  such  fiscal 
year  reduce  the  apportionment  to  each  State 
and  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Tmst  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section proportionately  so  that  such  20  per- 
cent amount  is  achieved. 

(4)  Discretionary  fund. — Any  amounts 
not  apportioned  under  paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  constitute  a 
discretionary  fund  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  SecreUry  for  such  projects 
at  eligible  sUrports  as  the  Secretary  considers 
most  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Protnded,  That— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  eligible  reliever  airports, 
no  less  than  $225,000,000  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  primary  hubs  pursuant  to  pai«- 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  the  funds 
apportioned  to  the  discretionary  fund  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  paragrs^h  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  distributed  to  such  re- 
liever airports  during  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980  to  September  30,  1986. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  public  airports  th»t  ar» 
not  primary  airports  and  that  received  Fed- 
eral  assistance   for   fiscal    year    1980   under 
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•ectlon  16(a)  (3)   of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended — 

(I)  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions Identifying  high  priority  projects  that 
would  significantly  Increase  the  safety  or  ca- 
pacity of  such  airports,  and 

(II)  during  the  period  from  October  1, 
1980  to  September  30,  1986,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  each  such  airport  an 
amount  from  the  discretionary  fund  that 
equals  the  sum  of  (I)  the  United  States 
share  of  the  costs  of  such  high  priority  proj- 
ects at  such  airport  up  to  an  amount  equal 
to  five  times  the  minimum  amount  appor- 
tioned to  such  airport  for  fiscal  year  1980 
under  section  15(a)(3)  of  the  Aliport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
and  (11)  such  additional  funds  as  the  Sec- 
retary, In  his  discretion,  considers  appro- 
priate; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  eligible  public  airports 
other  than  reliever  or  a  commercial  service 
airports,  no  less  than  $275,000,000  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  the  States  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
funds  apportioned  to  the  discretionary  fund 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  distributed  to 
such  public  airports  during  the  period  from 
October  1,  1980  to  September  30,  1985. 

(D)  After  September  30,  1981,  no  funds 
from  such  discretionary  fund  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  any  airport  that  Is  Ineligible  to 
receive  such  Federal  assistance  under  section 
23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  apportion  funds  for  eligible  airports 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  in  the  same  manner 
In  which  such  funds  were  apportioned  In 
fiscal  year  1980  under  section  15(a)  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 
In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  appor- 
tioned for  such  eligible  airports  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  In  any  fiscal  year  be  less  than 
the  minimum  amounts  that  were  required  to 
be  apportioned  to  such  airports  In  fiscal  year 
1980  under  section  15(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

(c)  All  apportionments  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  enplaned  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

USE    OP    APPORTIONED     FUNDS;     MISCELLANEOUS 
CONDmONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Duration  of  AvAiLABn-rry. — 
Each  amount  apportioned  under  section  8 
(b)(1),  (b)(2),  and  (b)(3)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  by  project-grant 
agreement,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  was  first  authorized  to 
be  obligated  and  the  2  fiscal  years  Immedi- 
ately following.  Any  amount  so  apportioned 
which  has  not  been  obligated  within  such 
time  shall  be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund 
established  by  section  8(b)  (4)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Miscellaneous  Conditions. 

( 1 )  The  following  conditions  apply  to  ap- 
portionments made  under  section  8(b)(1): 

(A)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  sponsor  under 
section  8(b)(1)  of  this  Act  may  be  used  at 
any  public  airport  of  such  sponsor  which  is 
In  the  national  airport  system  plan,  except 
that  after  September  30,  1981,  no  such  funds 
may  be  used  at  an  airport  that  Is  Ineligible 
to  receive  such  Federal  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  23(a)  or  23(b)  of  thU 
Act. 

(B)  A  sponsor  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  whereby  the  sponsor 
waives  receipt  of  all  or  part  of  the  funds  w>- 
portloned  to  It  under  such  section  on  the 
condition  that  the  Secretary  make  the  viralved 
amount  available  for  an  approved  project- 
grant  to  the  sponsor  of  another  eligible  pub- 
lic airport  that  Is  part  of  the  same  State  or 
the  same  geographical  area  as  the  airport  of 
the  sponsor  making  the  waiver. 


(2)  The  following  conditions  apply  to  ap- 
portionments made  under  section  8(b)  (3) : 

(A)  Prior  to  the  distribution  of  any  funds 
apportioned  under  section  8(b)  (2)  of  this 
Act,  the  sponsor  of  each  eligible  commercial 
service  airport  and  the  sponsor  of  each  re- 
liever airport  which  Is  a  public  airport,  whose 
airports  are  a  part  of  the  same  primary  hub. 
shall  have  submitted  Jointly  to  the  Secretary 
a  consolidated  Improvement  plan  and  an 
annual  expenditure  program.  In  addition, 
such  sponsors  must  certify  that:  (I)  there  Is 
In  existence  a  current  airport  system  plan  for 
such  hub  prepared  by  the  public  agency  re- 
sponsible for  airport  system  planning  for 
such  hub;  and  (11)  the  consolidated  improve- 
ment plan  and  the  annual  expenditure  pro- 
gram are  consistent  with  such  system  plan, 
were  prepared  In  cooperation  with  the  public 
agency  which  prepared  such  system  plan,  and 
are  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
as  stated  In  sections  2  and  10  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Ftinds  apportioned  under  section 
8(b)  (2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  project-grant 
agreements.  In  accordance  with  the  ftnTmai 
expenditure  program. 

(c)  Notice  of  Apportionment. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  give  notice  to  primary  airport 
sponsors,  the  Governor  of  each  State,  or  the 
chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  equivalent 
Jurisdiction,  the  sponsors  of  commercial 
service  airports  which  are  part  of  primary 
hubs,  and  the  sponsors  of  reliever  airports 
which  are  public  airports  and  are  part  of 
primary  hubs,  as  the  case  may  be.  as  soon 
as  possible  after  April  1  of  each  year  of 
the  estimated  amount  of  the  apportionment 
to  be  made  on  October  1  of  that  year. 
transportation  planning 

Sec.  10.  It  Is  declared  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  development  of  transportation  systems 
embracing  various  modes  of  transportation 
In  a  manner  that  will  serve  the  States  and 
local  communities  efficiently  and  effectively. 
To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Secretary 
shall  cooperate  with  State  and  local  officials 
In  the  development  of  airport  plans  and 
programs  which  are  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  overall  transportation  needs  and  coor- 
dinated with  other  transportation  planning 
with  due  consideration  to  comprehensive 
long-range  land-use  and  access  plans  and 
overall  social,  economic,  environmental, 
system  performance,  and  energy  conserva- 
tion goals  and  objectives.  The  process  shall 
be  continuing,  cooperative,  and  comprehen- 
sive to  the  degree  appropriate  based  on  the 
complexity  of  the  transportation  problems. 

submission    AND    APPROVAL    OF    PROJECT-CRANT 
APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Submission. — Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  (1)  any  public 
agency,  or  two  or  more  public  agencies  act- 
ing Jointly,  or  (2)  any  sponsor  of  a  public- 
use  airport,  or  two  or  more  such  sponsors 
acting  Jointly,  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  project-grant  application  for  one  or  more 
projects,  in  a  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  set- 
ting forth  the  project  or  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken.  No  project-grant  applica- 
tion shall  propose  airport  development  or  air- 
port planning  except  In  connection  with  pub- 
lic airports  included  in  the  current  national 
airport  system  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a 
project-grant  application  by  any  public 
agency  which  is  subject  to  the  law  of  any 
State  if  the  submission  of  such  application 
by  the  public  agency  Is  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  that  State.  All  proposed  airport  develop- 
ment shall  be  In  accordance  with  standards 
established  or  approved  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding standards  for  site  location,  airport 
layout,  site  preparation,  paving,  lighting,  and 
safety  of  approaches. 


(b)  Approval. — 

(1)  No  project-grant  application  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfied  that — 

(A)  the  project  Is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  as  stated  In  sections  2 
and  10  of  this  Act; 

(B)  the  project  Is  substantially  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  project)  of  public  agencies  author- 
ized by  the  State  In  which  such  airport  is 
located  to  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
area  In  which  the  airport  Is  located  and  will 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(C)  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  which  are  not 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this 
Act; 

(D)  the  project  will  be  completed  without 
undue  delay; 

(E)  the  sponsor  which  submitted  the 
project-grant  application  has  legal  authority 
to  engage  In  the  project  as  proposed;  and 

(F)  all  project  sponsorship  requirements 
prescribed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  have  been  or  will  be  met. 

(2)  No  project-grant  application  for  air- 
port development  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  the  sponsor  or  a  public 
agency  or  the  United  States  or  an  agency 
thereof  holds  good  title,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  to  the  landing  area  of  the  airport 
or  site  therefor,  or  gives  assurance  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  good  title  will  be 
acquired. 

(3)  No  project-grant  application  for  air- 
port development  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  which  does  not  Include  provision 
for  (A)  land  required  for  the  Installation  of 
approach  light  systems;  (B)  touchdown  zone 
and  centerllne  runway  lighting;  and  (C) 
high  Intensity  runway  lighting,  when  it  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  any  such 
Items  are  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
use  of  the  airport  by  aircraft,  taking  Into 
account  the  type  and  volume  of  traffic  utiliz- 
ing the  airport. 

(4)  No  project-grant  application  for  air- 
port development  may  be  approved  unless 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  fair  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Interest  of  com- 
munities In  or  near  which  the  project  may 
be  located. 

(5)  It  is  declared  to  be  national  p>ollcy 
that  airport  development  projects  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  provide  for  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  natural 
resources  and  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Nation.  In  Implementing  this 
pwllcy.  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  regard  to  any  project  Included 
In  a  project-grant  application  Involving  air- 
port location,  a  major  runway  extension,  or 
runway  location  which  may  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  natural  resources  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  fish  and  wildlife,  natural, 
scenic,  and  recreation  assets,  water  and  air 
quality,  and  other  factors  affecting  the  en- 
vironment, and  shall  authorize  no  such  proj- 
ect found  to  have  significant  adverse  effect 
unless  the  Secretary  shall  render  a  finding. 
In  writing,  following  a  full  and  complete 
review,  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  public 
record,  that  no  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
native exists  and  that  all  reasonable  steps 
have  been  taken  to  minimize  such  adverse 
effect. 

(6)   Hearings. — - 

(A)  No  project-grant  application  for  air- 
port development  involving  the  location  of 
an  airport,  an  airport  runway,  or  a  major 
runway  extension  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  the  sponsor  of  the  project 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  there  has  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effects  of  the  air- 


port location  and  Its  consistency  with  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  such  planning  as  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  community. 

(B)  When  hearings  are  held  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  project 
sponsor  shall,  when  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary, submit  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the 
Secretary. 

(7)     Air    and    WATER    QUALITY. — 

(A)  No  project-grant  application  for  a 
project  Involving  airport  location,  a  major 
runway  extension,  or  runway  location  may 
be  approved  unless  the  Oovernor  of  the  State 
in  which  such  project  is  to  be  located  cer- 
tifies in  writing  to  the  Secretary  that  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  project  will 
be  located,  designed,  constructed,  and  op- 
erated so  as  to  comply  with  applicable  air 
and  water  quality  implementation  plans.  In 
any  case  where  such  plans  have  not  been 
approved  and  where  applicable  air  and  water 
quality  standards  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  certification  shall  be  ob- 
tained from  that  Administrator.  Notice  of 
certification  or  refusal  to  certify  shall  be 
provided  within  60  days  after  the  project 
application  has  been  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  condition  approval 
of  any  such  project-grant  application  on 
compliance  during  construction  and  opera- 
tion with  applicable  air  and  water  quality 
standards. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  Certification. — In  de- 
termining compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  other  Federal  laws,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practi- 
cable consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  or  such  other  Federal  laws,  accept  con- 
cluslonary  certifications  from  sponsors  that 
they  have  compiled  or  will  comply  vrtth  all  of 
the  statutory,  regulatory,  and  procedural  re- 
quirements that  are  imposed  In  connection 
with  a  block-grant  or  project-grant  under 
this  Act  or  other  Federal  laws.  Acceptance  by 
the  Secretary  of  certification  from  a  sponsor 
may  be  rescinded  at  any  time. 

(d)  Reqitirement  of  Notice. — Each  spon- 
sor to  which  funds  are  apportioned  under 
section  8(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  must  notify  the 
Secretary,  by  such  time  and  in  a  form  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It 
intends  to  apply,  by  project-grant  applica- 
tion, for  such  funds.  If  a  sponsor  does  not 
provide  such  notification,  the  Secretary  may 
defer  approval  of  any  application  for  such 
funds  until  the  fiscal  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  applica- 
tion Is  submitted. 

united  states  share  of  project  costs 
Sec  12.  (a)  General  Provision. — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
United  States  share  of  allowable  project  costs 
payable  on  account  of  any  project  contained 
In  an  approved  project-grant  application 
submitted  in  accordance  with  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  allowable  project 
costs. 

(b)  Projects  at  Certain  Primary  Air- 
ports.— In  the  case  of  primary  airports  en- 
planing 25  percent  or  more  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  enplaned  annually  at  all 
commercial  service  airports,  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  protect  costs  pay- 
able on  account  of  any  project  contained  in 
an  approved  project-grant  application  shall 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  allowable  proj- 
ect costs. 

(c)  Projects  in  Public  Land  States. — In 
the  case  of  any  State  containing  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  public  lands  and  non- 
taxable Indian  lands  (Individual  and  tribal) 
exceeding  5  percent  of  the  total  area  of  all 
lands  therein,  the  United  States  share  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In- 
creased by  whichever  is  the  smaller  of  the 
following  percentages  thereof:    (1)    25  per- 


cent, or  (2)  a  percentage  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  percentage  that  the  area  of  all  such 
lands  In  the  State  Is  of  its  total  area.  In  no 
event  shall  such  United  States  share,  as  in- 
creased by  this  subsection,  exceed  the  greater 
of  (1)  the  percentage  share  determined  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  (2) 
the  percentage  share  applying  on  June  30, 
1975,  as  determined  under  subsection  17(b) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended. 

project  sponsorship 
Sec.  13.  (a)  Sponsorship. — As  a  condition 
precedent  to  approval  of  an  airport  develop- 
ment project  contained  in  a  project-grant 
application  submitted  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  assurances,  in  writing, 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  that — 

( 1 )  the  airport  to  which  the  project  relates 
win  be  available  for  public  use  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  and  without  unjust  dis- 
crimination. Including  the  requirement  that 
(A)  each  air  carrier,  authorized  by  certifi- 
cate or  exemption  to  engage  directly  in  air 
transportation  pursuant  to  section  401,  402. 
416  or  418  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  using  such  airport  shall  be  subject  to 
nondiscriminatory  and  substantially  com- 
parable i-ates.  fees,  rentals,  and  other  charges 
and  nondiscriminatory  and  substantially 
comparable  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions 
as  are  applicable  to  all  such  air  carriers 
which  make  similar  use  of  such  airport  and 
which  utilize  similar  facilities,  subject  to 
reasonable  classifications  such  as  tenants  or 
nontenants,  and  combined  passenger  and 
cargo  fiights  or  all  cargo  flights,  and  such 
classification  or  status  as  tenant  shall  not 
be  unreasonably  withheld  by  any  airport 
provided  an  air  carrier  assumes  obligations 
substantially  similar  to  those  already  im- 
posed on  tenant  air  carriers,  and  (B)  each 
fixed-based  operator  at  any  airport  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rates,  fees,  rentals,  and 
other  charges  as  are  uniformly  applicable  to 
all  other  fixed-based  operators  making  the 
same  or  similar  uses  of  such  airport  utilizing 
the  same  or  similar  facilities: 

(2)  the  airport  and  all  facilities  thereon 
or  connected  therewith  will  be  suitably  op- 
erated and  maintained,  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  and  flood  conditions; 

(3)  the  aerial  approaches  to  the  airport 
will  be  adequately  cleared  and  protected  by 
removing,  lowering,  relocating,  marking,  or 
lighting  or  otherwise  mitigating  existing  air- 
port hazards  and  by  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment or  creation  of  future  airport 
hazards. 

(4)  appropriate  action,  including  the  adop- 
tion of  zoning  laws  has  been  or  will  be  taken, 
to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict  the  use 
of  land  adiacent  to  or  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  alrptort  to  activities  and  pur- 
poses compatible  with  normal  airport  oper- 
ations. Including  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft; 

(5)  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  de- 
veloped with  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
all  those  usable  for  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft  will  be  available  to  the  United  States 
for  use  by  Government  aircraft  In  common 
with  other  aircraft  at  all  times  without 
charge,  except.  If  the  use  by  Government 
aircraft  Is  substantial,  charge  may  be  made 
for  a  reasonable  share,  proportional  to  such 
use.  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  facilities  used: 

(6)  the  airport  operator  or  ovimer  will 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  In  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  or  navigation  activities,  or 
weather-reporting  and  communication  ac- 
tivities related  to  air  traffic  control,  any 
areas  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or 
rights  In  buildings  of  the  sponsor  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  or  desirable 
for  construction  at  Federal  expense  of  space 
or  facilities  for  such  purposes; 


(7)  all  project  accounts  and  records  will 
be  kept  In  accordance  with  a  standard  sys- 
tem of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  appropriate 
public  agencies; 

(8)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the 
facilities  and  services  being  provided  the 
airport  users  which  will  make  the  airport 
as  self-sustaining  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  that  particular  air- 
port, taking  Into  account  such  factors  as 
the  volume  of  traffic  and  economy  of  col- 
lection, except  that  no  part  of  the  Federal 
share  of  an  airport  development  or  airport 
planning  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  inade 
under  this  Act  or  under  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  or  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  rate  base  In  establishing  fees. 
rates,  and  charges  for  users  of  that  airport; 

(9)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  annual  or  special 
airport  financial  and  operations  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  request; 

( 10)  the  airport  and  all  airport  records  will 
be  available  for  inspection  by  any  duly  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  Secretary  upon  reason- 
able request; 

(11)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  who  re- 
ceives a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
noise  compatibility  purposes  which  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  disposal  of  the  acquired  land 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  will,  subject 
to  the  retention  or  reservation  of  any  Interest 
or  right  therein  necessary  to  Insure  that  such 
land  Is  used  only  for  purposes  which  are  com- 
patible with  the  noise  levels  of  the  op>eratlon 
of  the  airport,  use  Its  best  efforts  to  so  dispose 
of  such  land.  The  proceeds  of  such  disposi- 
tions shall  be  (A)  refunded  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Trust  Fund  on  a  basis  propor- 
tionate to  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost 
acquisition  of  such  land,  or  (B)  reinvested 
In  an  approved  project,  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe; 

(12)  revenues  generated  by  the  airport 
(other  than  an  airport  operated  by  an  airport 
sponsor  In  a  single  State  that  operates  other 
transportation  facilities  within  such  State 
and  has  borrowed  development  funds  for 
such  airport  and  other  transpiortatlon  facili- 
ties In  the  form  of  consolidated  revenue 
bonds)  will  be  used  for  the  capital  and  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  airport  except  that 
nothing  In  this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  an  alrpwrt  sponsor  that 
operates  more  than  one  airport  from  allocat- 
ing revenues  from  any  such  airport  for  the 
operating  and  capital  expenses  of  another 
such  airport;  and 

(13)  in  the  case  of  a  primary  airport,  the 
airport  operator  or  owner  will  provide  rest- 
room  facilities  that  (A)  are  available  to  the 
public  without  any  charge  or  fee  and  (B)  are 
maintained  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness  com- 
mensurate with  the  public  health  standards 
of  the  unit  of  general  local  goverrmient  In 
which  such  airport  is  located. 

To  Insure  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  project  spon- 
sorship requirements  In  regard  to  the  airport 
to  which  the  project  relates  as  are  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary.  Among  other  steps 
to  Insure  compliance,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
agencies  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  obtains  from  a  spon- 
sor any  area  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  there- 
in, or  rights  In  buildings  of  the  sponsor  and 
constructs  space  or  facilities  thereon  at  Fed- 
eral expense,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
relieve  the  sponsor  from  any  contractual  ob- 
ligation entered  into  under  this  Act,  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1870, 
as  amended,  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to 
provide  free  space  in  airport  buildings  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary   finds   that   space   no   longer   re- 
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quired  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Consultation. — In  making  a  decision 
to  undertake  any  airport  development  proj- 
ect under  this  Act,  each  sponsor  of  an  airport 
■ball  undertake  reasonable  consultations 
with  affected  parties  using  the  airport  at 
which  such  project  la  proposed. 

CKANT  ACKSXMKNTS 

Sbc.  14.  Upon  approving  a  project-grant 
application,  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  shall  transmit  to  the  spon- 
sor or  sponsors  of  the  project-grant  applica- 
tion an  offer  to  make  a  grant  for  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs.  An 
offer  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
any  regulations  prescribed  thereunder.  Each 
offer  shall  state  a  definite  amount  as  the 
maxlmiun  obligation  of  the  United  States 
payable  from  funds  authorized  by  this  Act, 
and  shall  stipulate  the  obligations  to  be 
assumed  by  the  sponsor  or  sponsors.  In  any 
case  where  the  Secretary  approves  a  project- 
grant  application  for  a  project  which  will  not 
be  completed  in  1  fiscal  year,  the  offer 
ahall,  upon  request  of  the  sponsor,  provide 
for  the  obligation  of  funds  apportioned  or  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  sponsor  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)(1)  of  this  Act  for  such  Hscal 
years  (including  future  fiscal  years)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  United  States  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  project.  If  and  when  an 
offer  is  accepted  in  writing  by  the  sponsor, 
the  offer  and  acceptance  shall  comprise  an 
agreement  constituting  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  sponsor.  There- 
after, in  the  case  of  a  project  for  airport 
development,  the  amount  stated  in  the  ac- 
cepted offer  as  the  maximum  obligation  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  increased  by 
more  than  10  percent.  Unless  and  until  an 
agreement  has  been  executed,  the  United 
States  may  not  pay,  nor  be  obligated  to  pay 
any  portion  of  the  costs  which  have  been 
or  may  be  incurred. 

PROJECT   COSTS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Aixowable  Psoject  Costs.— 
Except  as  provided  in  section  16  of  this  Act, 
the  United  States  may  not  pay,  or  be  obli- 
gated to  pay,  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  any 
portion  of  a  project  cost  Incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  a  project  for  airport  development  or 
airport  planning  unless  the  Secretary  has 
first  determined  that  the  cost  is  allowable. 
A  project  cost  is  allowable  If — 

( 1 )  It  was  a  necessary  cost  Incurred  In  ac- 
complishing an  approved  project  In  conform- 
ity with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
grant  agreement  entered  into  In  connection 
with  the  project,  including  any  costs  in- 
curred by  a  recipient  In  connection  with  any 
audit  required  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  20(b)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  it  was  Incurred  subsequently  to  the 
execution  of  the  grant  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  project,  and  In  connection  with 
airport  development  or  airport  planning  ac- 
complished under  the  project  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  agreement.  However,  the  al- 
lowable costs  of  a  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment may  include  any  necessary  costs  of 
formulating  the  project  (including  the  costs 
of  field  surveys  and  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications,  the  acquUltlon  of  land  or 
interests  therein  or  easements  through  or 
other  Interests  in  airspace,  and  any  necessary 
administrative  or  other  incidental  costs  In- 
ctirred  by  the  sponsor  specifically  in  connec- 
tion with  the  accomplishment  of  the  proj- 
ect for  airport  development,  which  would 
not  have  been  incurred  otherwise)  which 
were  incurred  subsequent  to  May  13,  1946; 

(3)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  it  is 
reasonable  in  amount,  and  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  project  cost  is  unreason- 
able in  amount,  the  Secretary  may  allow  as 
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an  allowable  project  cost  only  so  much  of 
such  project  cost  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  except  that  in  no  event 
may  the  Secretary  allow  project  costs  in  ex- 
cess of  the  definite  amount  stated  In  the 
grant  agreement;  and 

(4)  it  has  not  been  included  in  any 
project  for  airport  planning  or  airport  de- 
velopment for  which  Federal  assistance  has 
been  granted. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations,  including  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  auditing  of  project  costs, 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  Tebminal   Development. — 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  sponsor  of  any  commercial 
service  airport  that  such  airport  has,  on  the 
date  of  submittal  of  the  project-grant  ap- 
pllcaUon,  all  the  safety  equipment  required 
for  certification  of  such  airport  under  sec- 
tion 612  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  all  the  security  equip- 
ment required  by  rule  or  regulation,  and 
has  provided  for  access  to  the  passenger 
enplaning  and  deplaning  area  of  such  air- 
port to  passengers  enplaning  or  deplaning 
from  aircraft  providing  scheduled  service, 
the  Secretary  may  i^pro>ve,  as  allowable 
project  costs  of  a  project  for  airport  de- 
velopment at  such  airport,  terminal  devel- 
opment (Including  multimodal  terminal  de- 
velopment) in  nonrevenue  producing  public- 
use  area  if  such  project  cost  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
baggage  in  air  commerce  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  airport,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  vehicles  for  the  movement  of 
passengers  between  terminal  facilities  or 
between  terminal   facilities  and   aircraft. 

(2)  No  more  than  the  greater  of  (A) 
$200,000  or  (B)  60  percent  of  the  sums  ap- 
portioned under  section  8(b)(1)  of  this 
Act  to  the  sponsor  of  an  eligible  primary 
airport  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated 
for  project  costs  allowable  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  No  more  than  $200,- 
000  of  the  sums  apportioned  under  section 
8(b)  (2)  and  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  by  the  sponsor  of  a  commercial  service 
airport  which  la  not  a  primary  airport  for 
project  costs  allowable  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  United  States  share  of  proj- 
ect costs  allowable  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  60  percent. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  project 
costs  allowable  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Costs  Not  Allowed. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
following  are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (1) 
the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part  of  an 
airport  development  project  Intended  for  use 
as  a  public  parking  facility  for  passenger  au- 
tomobiles; or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  a  hangar  or  of  any 
part  of  an  airport  building  except  such  of 
those  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  In- 
tended to  house  facilities  or  activities  di- 
rectly related  to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the 
airport. 

payments  uncer  grant  agreements 
Sec.  16.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  sponsor  with  which  a  project-grant 
agreement  has  been  entered  Into,  may  deter- 
mine the  times  and  amounts  In  which  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  under  the  terms  of 
such  agreement.  Payments  In  an  aggregate 
amotint  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
United  States  share  of  the  total  estimated 
allowable  project  costs  may  be  made  from 
time  to  time  in  advance  of  accomplishment 
of  the  airport  project  to  which  the  payments 


relate,  if  the  sponsor  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  aggregate  expenditures  to  b« 
made  from  the  advance  payments  will  not  at 
any  time  exceed  the  cost  of  the  airport  de- 
velopment work  which  has  been  performed 
up  to  that  time.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments 
made  under  a  project-grant  agreement  at 
any  time  exceeds  the  United  States  share  of 
the  total  allowable  project  costs,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  excess. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  airport  de- 
velopment to  which  the  advance  payments 
relate  has  not  been  accomplished  within  a 
reasonable  time  or  the  project  Is  not  com- 
pleted, the  United  States  may  recover  any 
part  of  the  advance  payment  for  which  the 
United  States  received  no  benefit.  Payments 
under  a  project-grant  agreement  shall  be 
made  to  the  official  or  depository  authorized 
by  law  to  receive  public  funds  and  designated 
by  the  sponsor. 

PERTORMANCE  op  CONSTRTJCnON  WORK 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Regulations. — The  construc- 
tion work  on  any  project  for  airport  devel- 
opment contained  in  an  approved  project- 
grant  application  submitted  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  inspection 
and  approval  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  require 
such  cost  and  progress  reporting  by  the  spon- 
sor or  sponsors  of  such  project  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deem  necessary.  No  such  regula- 
tion shall  have  the  effect  of  altering  any 
contract  In  connection  with  any  project  en- 
tered Into  without  actual  notice  of  the  reg- 
ulation. 

(b)  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages. — All  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $2,000  for  work  on  projects 
for  airport  development  approved  under  this 
title  which  involve  labor  shall  contain  pro- 
visions establishing  minimum  rates  of  wages, 
to  be  predetermined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5), 
which  contractors  shall  pay  to  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  and  such  minimum  rates 
shall  be  stated  in  the  Invitation  for  bids 
and  shall  be  Included  In  proposals  or  bids 
for  the  work. 

(c)  Veterans'  Preference. — All  contracts 
for  work  on  projects  for  airport  development 
approved  under  this  subchapter  which  In- 
volve labor  shall  contain  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  Insure  that,  in  the  employment 
of  labor  (except  In  executive,  administrative, 
and  supervisory  positions),  preference  shall 
be  given  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 
disabled  veterans. 

( 1 )  A  Vietnam  era  veteran  Is  an  individual 
who  served  on  active  duty  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 101(21)  of  title  38  of  the  United  StatM 
Code  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  period  c; 
more  than  180  consecutive  days  any  part 
of  which  occurred  during  the  period  begin- 
ning August  6,  1964,  and  ending  May  7,  1975. 
and  who  was  separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  honorable  conditions. 

(2)  Disabled  veteran  is  defined  In  section 
2108(2)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
However,  this  preference  shall  apply  only 
where  the  individuals  are  available  and 
qualified  to  perform  the  work  to  which  the 
employment  relates. 

USE  OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNEO  LANDS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Rxqitests  for  Use. — Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
use  of  any  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  is  reasonably  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  project  under  this  Act  at  a 
public  airport,  or  for  the  operation  of  any 
public  airport.  Including  lands  reasonably 
necessary  to  meet  future  development  of  an 
airport  In  accordance  with  the  national  air- 
port system  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  file 
with  the  bead  of  the  department  or  agency 
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having  control  of  the  lands  a  request  that 
the  necessary  property  Interests  therein  be 
conveyed  to  the  public  agency  sponsoring  the 
project  in  question  or  owning  or  controlling 
the  airport.  The  property  interest  may  con- 
sist of  the  title  to,  or  any  other  interest  in. 
land  or  any  easement  through  or  other  In- 
terest in  airspace. 

(b)  Making  of  Convetances. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  the  bead  of  the  department  or 
agency  having  control  of  the  lands  In  ques- 
tion shall  determine  whether  the  requested 
conveyance  is  Inconsistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  department  or  agency,  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  determination  within  a 
period  of  4  months  after  receipt  of  the  Secre- 
tary's request.  If  the  department  or  agency 
head  determines  that  the  requested  convey- 
ance Ls  not  Inconsistent  with  the  needs  of 
that  department  or  agency,  the  depyartment 
or  agency  head  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected, with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  without 
any  expense  to  the  United  States,  to  perform 
any  acts  and  to  execute  any  instruments  nec- 
essary to  make  the  conveyance  requested.  A 
conveyance  may  be  made  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  the 
property  Interest  conveyed  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  In  the  event  that  the  lands  In 
question  are  not  developed  for  airport  pur- 
poses or  used  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  conveyance.  If  only  a  part 
of  the  property  Interest  conveyed  is  not  de- 
veloped for  airport  purposes,  or  used  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
veyance, only  that  particular  part  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  Secretary,  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

(c)  EScemption  of  Certain  Lands. — Unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law.  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
within  any  national  park,  national  monu- 
ment, national  recreation  area,  or  similar 
area  under  the  administration  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  within  any  unit  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  slmUar  area  under 
the  Jxirlsdlctlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  WllJlife;  or  within  any  national 
forest  or  Indian  reservation. 

FALSE  STATEMENTS 

Sec.  19.  Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  any  public  agency,  or  any  per- 
son, association,  firm,  or  corporation  who, 
with  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States — 

(1)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  as  to  the 
character,  quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of  the 
material  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be 
performed,  or  the  costs  thereof.  In  connection 
with  the  submission  of  plans,  maps,  specifi- 
cations, contracts,  or  estimates  of  project 
costs  for  any  project  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  approval  under  this  Act; 

(2)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  or  claim 
for  work  or  materials  for  any  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act;  or 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
or  false  representation  in  any  report  required 
to  be  made  under  this  Act; 

shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  5  years 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  by 
both. 

ACCESS    TO    RECORDS 

Sec  20.  (a)  Recorokeepinc  REQtnsE- 
MENTs. — Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  including  records  which  fully 
disclose  the  amount  and  the  disposition  by 
the  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  the  grant,  the 


total  cost  of  the  plan  or  program  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  grant  is  given  or  used, 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  plan  or  program  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  annually  review  the  reporting  and 
recordkeeping  requirements  under  this  Act 
to  insure  that  such  requirements  are  kept  to 
the  minimum  level  necessary  for  the  proper 
administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Audit  and  Examination. — The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 

.  books,  docvunents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  that  are  i>ertlnent  to  grants 
received  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
require,  as  a  condition  to  receipt  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act,  that  an  appropriate  audit  be 
conducted  by  a  recipient. 

(c)  Audit  Reports. — In  any  case  in  which 
an  independent  audit  Is  made  of  the 
accounts  of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant  or  relating  to  the  plan 
or  program  In  connection  with  which  the 
grant  was  given  or  used,  the  recipient  shall 
file  a  certified  copy  of  such  audit  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  not 
later  than  6  months  following  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
On  or  before  April  15  of  each  year  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
describing  the  results  of  each  audit  con- 
ducted or  reviewed  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Withholding  Information. — Noth- 
ing m  this  section  shall  authorize  the  with- 
holding of  Information  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  under  the 
control  of  either  of  them,  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress. 

(e)  Reporting  Requirements. — (1)  The 
sponsor  of  any  commercial  service  airport 
that  Is  part  of  an  air  traffic  hub  and  that 
receives  Federal  assistance  for  an  airport 
development  project  under  this  Act  shall, 
no  later  than  90  days  after  the  expiration 
of  any  fiscal  year  in  which  such  airport  re- 
ceived such  assistance,  document  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
that  adequate  funding  for  such  project  is 
not  available  from  sources  other  than  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Such  documentation  shall 
be  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  prescribe,  but  at  a  min- 
imum shall  Include  a  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities,  capital  and  surplus  or  def- 
icit; a  statement  of  surplus  or  deficit  analy- 
sis; and  a  statement  of  sources  and  appli- 
cation of  funds.  No  later  than  July  1  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  docu- 
mentation to  the  Congress,  along  with  a  re- 
port containing  such  comments  and  In- 
formation as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Congress 
informed  of  the  ojjeratlons  and  financial 
condition  of  the  sponsors  of  such  airports 
and  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  A  copy 
of  such  documentation  and  reports  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

(2)  In  order  to  insure  the  compatibility 
of  the  documentation  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  develop  a  standard  accounting  system 
to  be  used  by  airport  sponsors  In  preparing 
such  documentation. 
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Sec.  21.  The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to 
perform  such  acts,  to  conduct  such  investi- 
gations and  public  bearings,  to  issue  and 
amend  such  orders,  and  to  make  and  amend 
such  regulations  and  procedures,  pursuant 
to  and  conslstept  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of,  and  to  exercise 
and  perform  the  Secretary's  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act. 

cnnL  rights 

Sec.  22.  The  Secretary  shall  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  assure  that  no  person  shall, 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating In  any  activity  conducted  with 
funds  received  from  any  grant  made  under 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  may  enforce  this  section,  and  any 
rules  promulgated  under  this  section, 
through  agency  and  department  provisions 
and  rules  which  shall  be  similar  to  those 
established  and  in  effect  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be  in 
addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  the  provisions 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

NONPARTICIPATING  AIRPORTS;  WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN 

obligations 
Sec.  23.   (a)   No  obligation  for  airport  de- 
velopment shall  be  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 

(1)  after  September  30,  1981,  at  any  airport 
that  enplanes  more  than  .6  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  passengers  enplaned  in  fis- 
cal year  1978  as  computed  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  set  forth  in 
section  28  of  this  Act  at  all  commercial 
service  airports  or  (2)  after  September  30. 
1982  at  any  airport  that  enplanes  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  number  of  passengers 
enplaned  In  fiscal  year  1978  as  computed 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
set  forth  in  section  28  of  this  Act  at  all 
commercial  service  airports. 

(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30,  1981.  any  airport  that  other- 
wise would  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance for  airport  development  under  this 
Act  may  elect  not  to  receive  such  assistance: 
Provided,  That— 

(1)  Such  airport  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  for  airport  development 
under  this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year  or  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  and 

(21  Any  airport  that  elects  not  to  receive 
such  assistance  during  a  fiscal  year  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  elecUon  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  that 
fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  criteria 
and  requirements  pursuant  to  which  the 
sponsors  of  airports  described  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may,  at  their 
option,  terminate  any  existing  M6"r»°«?,' 
requirements,  or  contractual  obligations  wi«i 
the  United  States  that  arose  from  the  »c«!pt- 
ance  of  Federal  assistance  under,  or  that  are 
contained  In  grant  agreements,  d*^-  »' 
other  instruments  of  conveyance  »Mued  pur- 
suant to.  this  Act.  the  Federal  ^^^P°^^ 
of  1946  (49  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq).  "»«  ^^T*^ 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  "^Oj" 
use.  1711  et  seq.)  or  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944. 

(21  If  the  sponsor  of  an  airport,  pursuant 

to  paragraph  (1)  o' t»^ls  s"»'«^^^2J^^".j^ 
terminate  a  financial  obllgaUon  <=^}°}^^ 
united  States,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
settle  such  obligation  in  an  >^°'^\''°y,^' 
ceedlng  the  maximum  obligation  stated  m 
the  elostlng  agreement,  less  any  payments 
made  thereon. 

(3)    Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)    ana 

(2)  of  this  subsection,  neither  the  sponsor 
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of  an  airport  nor  the  Secretary  may  termi- 
nate any  assurance  specified  In  paragraphs  1 
throiigh  13  of  section  13  of  this  Act  or  In 
paragraphs  1  throiigh  10  of  section  18  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  (49  V3.C.  1718) . 

(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  any  airport  that  re- 
ceived or  receives  Federal  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946,  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
(49  VB.C.  1711  et  seq.)  or  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944,  either  before  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  shall 
be  available  for  public  vise  on  fair  and  rea- 
sonable terms  and  without  unjust  discrim- 
ination. Including  the  requirement  that  (A) 
each  air  carrier,  authorized  by  certificate  or 
exemption  to  engage  directly  In  air  trans- 
portation pursuant  to  section  401,  402  or  418 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  using 
such  airport  shall  be  subject  to  nondiscrim- 
inatory and  substantially  comparable  rates, 
fees,  rentals,  and  other  charges  and  nondis- 
criminatory and  substantially  comparable 
rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  such  air  carriers  which  make 
similar  use  of  such  airport  and  which  utilize 
similar  facilities,  subject  to  reasonable  clas- 
sifications such  as  tenants  or  nontenants. 
and  combined  passenger  and  cargo  flights 
or  all  cargo  flights,  add  such  classlflcatlon 
or  status  as  tenant  shall  not  bt  unreasonably 
withheld  by  any  airport  provided  an  air 
carrier  assumes  obligations  substantially 
similar  to  those  already  Imposed  on  tenant 
air  carriers,  and  (B)  each  fixed-based  oper- 
ator at  any  airport  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  rates,  fees,  rentals,  and  other  charges 
as  are  uniformly  applicable  to  all  other 
fixed-based  operators  making  the  same  or 
similar  use  of  such  airport  utilizing  the 
same  or  similar  facilities. 

(d)  No  State  or  political  agency  of  one 
or  more  States  shall  enact  or  enforce  any 
law.  rule,  regulation,  standard,  or  other  pro- 
vision having  the  force  and  effect  of  law  re- 
lating to  (1)  the  operating  safety  of  an  air- 
port subject  to  section  612  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1432)  or  (2) 
any  assurance,  obligation,  or  requirement 
from  which  an  airport  sponsor  has  been  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  contract  which 
is  In  existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  which  restricts  the  airport  sponsor's 
ability  to  raise  or  impose  charges  on  any 
air  carriers,  any  airport  which  is  not  an 
eligible  airport  under  thU  Act  may  rene- 
gotiate rates  and  charges  with  any  air  car- 
^v  ./,.****  purpose  of  replacing  revenues 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  available  to 
such  airport  from  the  Trust  Fund  were  It 
not  for  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
Any  revenues  that  result  from  such  renego- 
tiation shall  be  used  only  for  capital  and 
operaOng  expenses  of  such  airports, 
«kpxam;  iirec-iivx  dati:;  saving  provisions 

sxpaxabujtt;    and   APPLicABn-rry   of  antiI 

T«UST  LAWS 

nr^^nJii*.  <»)R««'^ -Except  as  otherwise 
nr.^^.""  ***•"  **=*•  «*c"°ns  1  through  30 
Of  ^070  1^°^  ""f  **"'*5'  Development  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended   (49  U.8.C.   1701-1730) 

?98o'*''***""*  "  °'  **"*  "^"^  *"  September  30.' 
thi?*-.?'""!!'  Datx.— The  provisions  of 
temb^r^o,";^""'*'  ^  "'  *^*  ''°^  °'  ^^- 

(c)  Saving  Pxovibions. 

(1)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  rcKU- 
latlons.  permits,  contracts,  certlficat^^. 
censer  grants,  rights,  and  privileges  which 

L,^^"  •''•"""  ^'y  *^«  President,  T^ 
ftr^^^-  S'  *°^  ''""'^  °'  competent  Jurts- 
^d  ^w'^'^r^'^  provision  of'^the  Airport 
and   Airway  Development   Act   of    1070    as 


amended,  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
amended,  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  are  continued  In  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  termi- 
nated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  amounts  apportioned  before 
October  1,  1980,  pursuant  to  section  15(a)  (3) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended,  and  which  have  not 
been  obligated  by  grant  agreement  before 
that  date,  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion, for  the  duration  of  time  specified  In 
section  IS(a)(6)  of  that  Act,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  to  the  same 
extent  as  though  that  Act  had  not  been 
repealed. 

(d)  SxPABABiUTT. — If  any  provlslon  Of  thls 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances Is  not  affected  thereby. 

(e)  AppucABiLmr  op  Antitrust  Laws. — 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  relieve  any  person 
(Including  any  owner  or  operator  of  any  air- 
port or  any  public  agency  acting  In  that 
capacity)  from  the  operation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Including  the  Sherman  Act,  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  each  as  amended,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

REPORT   TO    CONGRESS    ON    AIRPORT   AND    AIRWAT 
TRUST   niND 

Sec.  25.  On  or  before  the  third  day  of 
January  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  describing 
the  status  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and  Its 
authorized  programs  and  operations  under 
this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS    ON    ABILITY    OF    NONELI- 
CIBLE  AIRPORT3  TO  FUND  AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  26.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  conduct  separate  studies 
of  airports  that  will  be  ineligible  to  receive 
Federal  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
section  23(a)  or  23(b)  of  this  Act  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  such  airports  to  replace 
the  moneys  they  would  otherwise  receive  as 
Federal  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Such  studies  shall : 

( 1 )  Include  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  as  to  the 
ability  of  such  airports  to  replace  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  by  renegotiating  rates  or 
charges  imposed  upon  air  carriers  utilizing 
such  airports: 

(2)  Include  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  as  to  the 
advisability  of  repealing  section  1113  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1513) 
In  order  to  permit  such  airports  to  replace 
such  Federal  assistance  by  Imposing  a  tax. 
fee,  or  head  charge; 

(3)  Include  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  as  to  the 
ability  of  such  airports  to  replace  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  from  other  resources: 

(4)  Identify  any  airports  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Comptroller  General  concludes 
would  not  be  able  to  replace  such  Federal 
assistance.  Identify  what  specific  airport  de- 
velopment projects  such  airports  would  be 
unable  to  fund,  and  Include  the  data  which 
led  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  reach  such  conclusions:  and 

(6)  Include  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative or  other  action  as  the  Secretary  or 
the  Comptroller  General  determines  to  be 
necessary. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  each  transmit  their  respective  study  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


STANDARDS  FOR  RUNWAY  FRICTION 

Sec.  27.  The  last  sentence  of  section  612 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1432(b)),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  immediately  after  the  words  "relating 
to"  and  by  Inserting  the  following  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
"and  (2)  such  grooving  or  other  friction 
treatment  for  primary  and  secondary  run- 
ways as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary". 

PASSENGERS   ENPLANED   AT    MAJOR 
AIRPORTS    IN    FISCAL    19TS 

Sec  23.  Appendix  A — passengers  enplaned 
at  major  commercial  service  airports  In  fiscal 
year  1978 — 

1978  PAX 
Airport  enplanejtients 

1.  Chicago,    IL 22,166,600 

2.  Atlanta,   GA 17.499,034 

3.  Los  Angeles,  CA 15,668,256 

4.  New   York,   NY    (JFK) 12,071,256 

5.  San  Francisco.  CA 9,813.302 

6.  Dallas/Ft.    Worth,    TX 9,687,196 

7.  Denver,  CO 8,760,407 

8.  New  York,  NY  (LOA) 8,463,697 

9.  Miami,  FL 7,887,028 

10    Washington.  DC  (DCA) 7,007,999 

11.  Honolulu.   HI 6,909,650 

12.  Boston,    MA 6,689.515 

13.  Detroit.  MI.. 4,907,399 

14.  Houston,   TX 4,769,963 

15.  Pittsburgh,    PA. 4.753,036 

16.  St.   louls.   MO 4,671,134 

17.  Philadelphia.    PA 4,586,318 

18.  Las  Vegas.  NV 4,243.550 

19.  Seattle/Tacoma,   WA 4,236,375 

20.  New  York,  NY   (EWR) 4,171,450 

21.  Minneapolis,    MN 3,996,127 

22.  Cleveland.   OH 3,502,562 

23.  Tampa.   FL 3,309,164 

24.  New   Orleans,   LA 3,127,159 

25.  San    Diego.    CA 3,031,288 

26.  Phoenix.    AZ... 2,947,174 

27.  Kansas  City,  MO 2,768,998 

28.  Ft.    Lauderdale,   PL 2,710,726 

29.  San  Juan.   PR 2,639,432 

30.  Orlando.   FL 2,430,763 

31.  Memphis,  TN 2,263.393 

32.  Portland.  OR 2,076,413 

33.  Salt  Lake  City.  UT 2,006,933 

34.  Baltimore/Washington,    MD.  1,761,545 

35.  Buffalo.    NY 1,731,085 

36.  San  Jose,  CA 1,616,456 

37.  Indianapolis,   IN 1,666,916 

38.  Washington,    DC.    (IAD) 1,637,169 

39.  Cincinnati,   OH 1,516,210 

40.  Charlotte,    NC 1,476,538 

41.  Kahului,  HI 1,473,682 

42.  San  Antonio,  TX 1,457,999 

43.  Windsor  Locks,  CT 1,  466,  512 

44.  Milwaukee.    WI 1,434,628 

45.  Sacramento,    CA 1,310,723 

46.  Oakland.  CA 1,309,652 

47.  Columbus,  OH 1,  269,  290 

48.  Orange  (3o.,  CA 1.131,295 

49.  Nashville,  TN 1,130,971 

50.  Anchorage,  AK 1,125,403 

51.  Albuquerque,  NM 1,106,236 

52.  Llhue,    HI 1,090,307 

53.  Burbank,    CA 1,043,560 

54.  Louisville,  KY 1,039,362 

68.  Oklahoma  City,  OK 1,033,101 

56.  Dayton,    OH 967,803 

57.  Reno,    NV 965,221 

58.  Tulsa.  OK 936,662 

59.  Ontario,    CA 924,  156 

60.  Omaha,    NB 906,222 

61.  Rochester,  NY.. 896,422 

62.  Norfolk,    VA 882,698 

63.  Palm  Beach,  FL *  873,  076 

64.  Jacksonville,    PL 856,424 

65.  Syracuse.   NY 856,008 

66.  Dallas,  TX  (DAL) 835.968 

67.  Tucson,  AZ 831,  196 

68.  El   Paso,  TX 828,667 

69.  Raleigh.   NC... 786,669 

70.  Houston,  TX   (HOU). 771,829 

71.  Birmingham,  AL 762,232 

73.  Albany.    NY 700,414 
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Hub  classifications  were  determined  by 
each  airport's  percentage  of  the  total  en- 
planed revenue  passengers  In  all  services  and 
all  operations.  Classifications  are  based  on 
280,117,872  total  enplaned  revenue  pas- 
sengers. 

The  percentage  and  niunber  of  enplaned 
passengers  In  the  hub  classifications  are  as 
follows: 

Large  hub,  1.00  percent  or  more,  2,801,179 
or  greater. 

Medium  hub,  0.26  percent  to  0.99  percent, 
700,295  to  2,801,178. 

Small  hub,  0.05  percent  to  054  percent, 
140,059  to  700,294. 

Non  hub,  less  than  0.06  percent,  140,058 
or  less. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ANNOin«CEMENT   OF   POSmON    ON    VOTE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  had 
there  been  a  roUcall  vote  on  this  bill, 
I  would  have  had  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  .  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay"  on  the  bill.  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  concludes  the 
action  on  S.  1648? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  motion  to  table 
and  motion  to  reconsider  were  agreed 
to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


AVIATION  SAFETY  AND  NOISE 
ABATEMENT  ACT  OF  1979— 
CONFERENCE     REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  on  conference 
on  H.R.  2440  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Randolph).  TTie  report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2440)  to  repeal  the  prohibition  against  the 
expenditure  of  certain  discretionary  funds 
under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
December  19,  1979.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2440,  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of 
1979.  This  report  is  a  compromise  pack- 
age which  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  support  of  the  previous 
House  opponents  to  the  Senate  noise  bill. 


and  the  support  of  those  of  us  who  fa- 
vored S.  413.  This  compromise  certainly 
does  not  represent  my  ideal  solution  to 
the  problems  we  have  tried  to  address  in 
HJl.  2440,  but  I  do  recommend  it  as  ac- 
ceptable considering  the  extreme  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  FAR  36. 

We  have  also  reduced  the  spending  im- 
pact of  the  legislation  to  meet  OMB's 
objections. 

The  waivers  provided  to  the  existing 
noise  regulations  have  been  narrowed  by 
this  compromise  to  only  apply  in  cases 
where  the  operator  has  a  signed  contract 
for  the  newest  technology  aircraft  and 
for  two  engine  jets  designed  to  serve 
small  communities.  Importantly,  both 
these  waiver  provisions  have  termination 
dates  to  assure  that  all  airplanes  wiU  be 
made  compliant  in  the  future. 

I  wish  to  place  particular  emphasis  on 
the  requirement  included  by  the  con- 
ferees that  the  single  noise  exposure 
measurement  system  to  be  adopted  by 
FAA  is  to  have  a  "highly  reliable  rela- 
tionship" between  the  system's  projected 
noise  exposure  and  the  surveyed  reac- 
tions of  people  living  in  the  noise  expo- 
sure area.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
existing  noise  measurement  systems  do 
not  reliably  project  the  reactions  of  peo- 
ple to  aircraft  noise,  and  if  that  under- 
standing is  accurate,  this  language  di- 
rects the  FAA  not  to  adopt  an  existing 
system  until  it  has  been  modified  and 
proved  reliable. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
particularly  enjoy  fighting  lost  causes, 
but  it  seems  I  have  found  myself  fighting 
them  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  I  find 
myself  in  that  situation  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  this  legislation  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  conference  report  omits  a 
very  desirable  provision  regarding  con- 
tributions from  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund  for  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Second,  the 
fiscal  1980  budget  is  already  oversub- 
scribed, as  I  spelled  out  in  detail  to  the 
Senate  yesterday. 

When  S.  413  passed  the  Senate,  and 
again  when  the  Senate  substituted  the 
text  of  S.  413  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
2440.  this  legislation  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  was  budgetarily  very  desir- 
able— the  bill  provided  for  a  $250  mil- 
lion increase  in  trust  fund. payments  for 
FAA  operations  and  maintenance. 

That  provision  represented  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  implementing  the 
principle  that  user  fees  should  finance 
all  types  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
aviation,  and  it  would  have  reduced  the 
burden  on  Federal  taxpayers  to  subsi- 
dize air  travel. 

I  am  sure  that  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  were  influenced  by  this  desir- 
able provision  when  they  voted  to  report 
favorably  the  budget  waiver.  I  felt  that 
it  represented  a  major  improvement  in 
the  bill  from  a  budgetary  standpoint. 
I  said  as  much  in  my  statement  of  April 
10,  1979,  when  the  Senate  adopted  the 
budget  waiver  on  this  legislation.  Senate 
Resolution  125. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  that  de- 
sirable provision  was  omitted  from  this 
conference  report.  When  the  Senate  and 


the  full  Congress  established  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund,  all  types  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  aviation  activities 
were  eUgible  for  financing  from  trust 
fund  revenues.  The  Senate  pcutially  re- 
established that  policy  In  1976.  I  believe 
we  should  continue  to  expand  the  por- 
tion of  FAA  costs  funded  from  trust 
fund  revenues  given  the  encMinous  pres- 
sures on  general  revenues  for  other  func- 
tions of  the  budget,  including  the  defense 
function,  and  including  the  personnel 
costs  of  the  defense  function  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  extensive  Senate  de- 
bate yesterday,  and  the  Senate  decision 
WiU  result  in  substantially  increased 
Federal  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  the  confCTence  report 
authorizes  an  additional  $72  million  In 
fiscal  year  1980  funding.  $57  million  of 
which  is  direct  spending  authority  not 
subject  to  further  congressional  action. 
Furthermore,  it  permits  the  obligation  of 
an  additional  $200  million  in  discretl<m- 
ary  funds  for  airport  development 
(ADAP)  projects.  The  costs  of  this  bill 
fall  in  function  400.  transportation, 
where  the  functional  ceilings  of  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  have  already  been 
exceeded.  Furthermore,  this  bill  will  put 
additional  pressure  on  the  overall  spend- 
ing ceilings  of  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  In- 
volves an  increase  in  spending  which  can 
be  controlled  and  should  thus  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  conference 
report  omits  the  desirable  provision  in- 
creasing the  trust  fund  contributions  for 
FAA  expenses,  and  because  the  fiscal 
year  1980  budget  is  already  oversub- 
scribed. I  will  vote  against  it  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  sutenlt 
for  the  Record  a  colloquy  oti  the  Love 
Field  issue.  It  is  slightly  different  from 
the  one  printed  at  the  passage  of  S.  1300 
between  Senator  Long  and  myself,  and 
this  corrects  an  error  in  the  previous 
colloquy. 

The  colloquy  follows: 

CORRECTED  COLLOQUY  ON  LOVE  FIELD  ISSUE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  cwifer- 
ence  report  on  S.  1300.  the  International 
Air  Transportation  CompetiticMi  Act,  re- 
fers to  "turnaround  service"  with  respect 
to  the  new  restrictions  which  have  been 
placed  on  Love  Field.  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  I  imderstand  accurately  what  Is 
meant  by  this  term.  Turnaround  service 
means  that  service  does  not  go  beyond 
the  contiguous  States  but  turns  around 
at  an  out-of -State  point  or  terminates 
there.  Of  course,  since  subsection  (c) 
also  specifically  authorizes  service  be- 
tween Love  Field  and  one  or  more  points 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  such  flights  could 
operate  through  Love  Field  to  other 
points  in  Texas,  or  through  a  point 
within  the  contiguous  States  to  other 
such  points,  before  turning  around.  Also, 
there  is  no  intoit  to  limit  filghts  by  a 
carrier  serving  Love  Field  which  do  not 
serve  Love  Field  at  all,  such  as  New  York- 
Miami.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
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the  chairman  If  the  conferees  Intend  the 
authorization  maximums,  which  have 
been  created  by  H.R.  2440,  to  supersede 
the  fiscal  year  19S0  appropriations  for 
these  program  areas  already  approved  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  CAimON.  Not  at  all.  "nie  Senator 
is  making  reference  to  the  bill's  change 
in  the  authorization  from  "not  less  than" 
to  "not  less  than  or  more  than,"  which 
applies  to  airport  grant,  F.  It  E.,  and 
R.  ti  D.  These  maximums  are  prospective 
authorization  ceilings  for  the  funds  to  be 
made  available  for  an  individual  fiscal 
year.  However,  they  do  not,  and  are  not 
intended  to.  preclude  the  Appropriations 
Committee  from  appropriating  the  max- 
imum authorization  for  that  individual 
fiscal  year  plus  additional  funds  author- 
ized, but  not  expended,  in  previous  years. 
For  example,  the  F.  &  E.  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1980  is  "not  less  than  or 
more  than  $250  million."  The  DOT  fiscal 
year  1980  appropriation  for  F.  &  E.  is  a 
total  of  $293  million,  which  represents 
$250  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1980  plus  a  reappropriation  of  $43  mil- 
lion available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  year  1980,  but  which 
was  authorized  in  previous  years. 

The  law  is  clear  on  this  point  by  refer- 
encing the  authorization  maximum  for 
an  individual  fiscal  year,  which  is  not  the 
same  as  the  total  appropriation  ceiling 
in  a  fiscal  year  that  may  account  for 
authorizations  accumulated  from  several 
fiscal  years. 

The  conferees  are  in  complete  support 
of  the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation 
levels. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  on  one  addi- 
tional point.  That  concerns  the  increased 
Federal  participation  share  in  airport 
grants  called  for  by  H.R.  2440.  Although 
the  Federal  share  would  be  increased 
from  80  to  90  percent  in  many  cases,  that 
increase  should  not  be  applied  retro- 
actively. It  should  be  applied  only  to 
those  grant  projects  placed  under  grant 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  HH 
2440. 

Concern  has  also  been  expressed  that 
the  interaction  of  various  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  provisions  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended,  could  result  in  the  limited 
availability  of  ADAP  discretionary  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1980. 

One  measure  which  would  alleviate 
this  potential  impact  on  discretionary 
funding  would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  funds 
apportioned  to  air  carrier  airports  in 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  are  available 
for  obligation  during  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  those  fimds  were  first  authorized 
to  be  obligated  and  for  the  2  fiscal 
years  immediately  following.  Passage  ol 
such  legislation,  which  is  before  the  Con- 
gress, would  prevent  an  artificially  high 
demand  for  the  obligation  of  apportioned 
fimds  in  fiscal  year  1980,  which  in  turn 
would  result  in  increased  funds  being 
available  for  discretionary  obligation.  I 
am  confident  that  legislative  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  matter  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  very  brief  moment 


to   ask  the  distinguished  chairman   a 
question  about  section  304. 

This  provision  deals  with  aircraft  serv- 
ing our  smaller  communities.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  effective  December  1,  1979, 
two-engine  aircraft  of  100  seats  or  less 
would  be  exempt  from  provisions  of  this 
bill  until  January  1.  1988,  and  two  en- 
gine aircraft  with  more  than  100  seats 
would  be  exempt  until  January  1,  1985. 
However,  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  set  an  effective  date  earUer  than  the 
December  1, 1979,  date  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion because  Frontier  Airlines,  which  is 
headquartered  in  Colorado,  Increased 
the  seating  capacity  of  their  two-engine 
aircraft  from  97  seats  to  106  seats  and 
made  this  change  during  calendar  year 
1979.  The  reason  I  am  asking  this  ques- 
tion is  because  Frontier,  which  changed 
its  seating  capacity  somewhat,  would 
still  use  the  same  aircraft  to  service  the 
smaller  communities,  and  service  to 
those  communities  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern. 

So,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Is 
the  kind  of  situation  that  paragraph  (c) 
of  section  304  was  written  to  deal  with 
and  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could 
tell  me  if  my  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  absolutely  correct. 
In  fact,  the  Frontier  example  is  one 
which  we  specifically  had  in  mind  when 
we  created  the  flexibility  to  adopt  an 
earlier  date,  and  the  statement  of  man- 
agers encourages  the  Secretary  to  use 
that  flexibility. 

I  also  understand  that  Republic  Air- 
1  nes,  which  serves  more  small  communi- 
ties than  any  other  domestic  airline,  has 
a  nearly  identical  problem.  While  the 
dates  and  seating  capacity  numbers  are 
slightly  different  for  Republic,  I  hope 
the  Secretary  will  also  consider  their 
problem,  as  I  am  sure  the  conferees  in- 
tended him  to  do  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  note  one  re- 
cent aviation  noise  development  which  I 
view  with  alarm.  The  California  Supreme 
Court  has  found  that  an  airport  can  be 
sued  for  "nuisance  '  damages,  rather  than 
the  historic  need  for  the  olaintiff  to  show 
a  taking  of  value.  Such  lawsuits  are 
limitless  and  could  quickly  place  an  un- 
due burden  upon  interstate  commerce. 
I  want  to  encourage  the  airlines  and 
FAA  to  join  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in 
appealing  this  dangerous  decision  in  the 
Federal  courts.  I  believe  a  successful  ap- 
peal to  this  case  is  a  necessity. 

I  want  to  also  note  that  section  302  of 
this  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
commence  a  rulemaking  to  require  com- 
pliance with  noise  standards  by  air  car- 
riers and  foreign  air  carriers  engaging 
in  foreign  air  transportation. 

The  provision  does  not  specify  a  def- 
inite compliance  schedule,  either  by  its 
own  terms  or  by  reference.  The  provision 
does  specify  that  a  rulemaking  be  com- 
menced and  completed  to  establish  a 
compliance  schedule,  and  that  the  com- 
pliance schedule  is  to  estabUsh  a  phased 
rate  of  compliance  for  foreign  air  com- 
merce "similar"  to  that  for  domestic 
air  commerce. 


An  example  illustrates  the  flexibility 
of  this  provision.  The  noise  rules  applic- 
able to  domestic  air  commerce  were 
promulgated  on  December  1976,  8  full 
years  before  the  rules  require  final  com- 
pliance and  4  full  years  before  the  first 
phased  compliance  date.  I  do  not  suggest 
that,  at  this  time,  when  air  carriers  are 
so  aware  of  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
the  control  of  aviation  noise,  that  8  years 
notice  would  be  desirable  today.  Shorter 
notice  would  certainly  be  desirable.  How- 
ever, the  length  of  notice  to  provide  to 
carriers  engaged  In  domestic  air  trans- 
portation clearly  indicates  that  similar 
compliance  for  persons  engaged  in  for- 
eign air  commerce  does  not  require  im- 
possibly or  unreasonably  swift  com- 
pliance. 

Thus,  this  provision  would  not  impose 
any  specific  final  or  interim  compliance 
dates  for  persons  engaged  in  foreign  air 
commerce. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  asslsttint  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  have  succeeded  in  mod- 
ifying some  of  the  more  regressive  fea- 
tures of  a  bad  bill.  Still,  the  conference 
reoort  does  not  merit  support,  because  it 
dilutes  and  delays  the  noise  relief  that 
7  to  10  million  Americans  have  been 
promised. 

The  evidence  does  not  support  the  need 
for  a  small  community  service  exemption 
all  the  way  until  1988.  This  means  that 
airport  neighbors  must  endure  the  noise 
for  an  additional  5  to  7  years.  Should  in- 
dividual small  communities  have  faced 
hardship  because  of  the  rules,  the  FAA 
could  have  waived  the  rules  under  their 
power  to  waive  in  the  public  Interest. 
Regrettably,  the  conference  report  will 
now  give  a  blanket  waiver. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  support  the  use 
of  "trade-offs"  whereby  over  one-third 
of  the  three-engine  fleet  will  be  per- 
mitted to  fly  indefinitely  with  little  or  no 
retrofitting.  These  trade-offs  will  sacri- 
fice 5  to  6  decibels  of  noise  relief  on  ap- 
proach of  aircraft.  The  experts  have 
testified  that  5  to  6  decibels  of  relief  is 
perceptible,  esjiecially  when  it  is  cumu- 
lated hour  after  hour  after  hour  over  the 
homes  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  conference  bill  does  contain  a  pos- 
itive element  regarding  noise.  It  man- 
dates that  FAA  commence  rulemaking  to 
bring  international  flights  into  compli- 
ance, phased  in  over  the  next  5  years. 
The  report,  however,  contains  potentitilly 
worrisome  language  regarding  four- 
engine  aircraft  that  urges  the  FAA  "to 
give  consideration  to  hardship  situa- 
tions •  •  • ."  I  would  assume,  in  keeping 
with  noise  abatement  objectives  while 
giving  recognition  to  this  intent,  that 
this  consideration  is  confined  to  four- 
engine  operators  which  range  in  the  low- 
est 10  percent  of  air  carriers  in  terms  of 
plane  miles  flown  or  operating  revenues 
or  number  of  aircraft. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  close  by  quoting 
from  the  conference  report: 

This  legUlation  Is  Intended  to  be  the  final 
resolution  of  this  Issue,  except  for  extraordi- 
nary and  unanticipated  circumstances. 

This  confirms  what  the  American  peo- 
ple fully  expect — that  the  relief  given 
aircraft  in  this  legislation  is  as  far  as  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  or  should  be 
asked  to  go. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2440. 
the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1979. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  be  a  sadden- 
ing example  of  the  Congress  giving  with 
one  hand  and  taking  away  with  the 
other.  We  would  offer  some  things  I 
strongly  support,  such  as  increased  fund- 
ing of  noise  abatement  programs.  But 
we  would  extend  noise  compliance  dead- 
lines for  aircraft  and  we  would  curb  the 
ability  of  homeowners  to  take  airport 
noise  grievances  to  court. 

This  kind  of  trade-off,  Mr.  President, 
is  neither  fair  nor  sensible.  What  we  are 
doing  is  prolonging  the  adverse  health 
impact  on  millions  of  Americans  who 
live  near  airports.  We  are  softening  Fed- 
eral requirements  that  commit  us  to 
quieter  aircraft  by  1985.  We  are  muddy- 
ing the  waters  for  States  and  localities 
that  have  designed  noise  compliance 
programs  to  meet  the  deadlines  we  in  the 
Congress  have  approved.  Worse,  we  are 
in  this  report  making  it  harder  and 
harder  for  taxpayers  who  live  near  air- 
ports to  sue  for  relief.  A  key  provision 
of  H.R.  2440  as  reported  from  conference 
protects  airports  from  lawsuits  if  the 
airport  has  published  a  noisemap. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  I  supported  It.  There 
were  some  worthwhile  provisions  worthy 
of  my  vote.  On  the  objectionable  noise 
compliance  extensions  I  wrote  to  the 
conferees  detailing  my  opposition.  Spe- 
cifically, I  asked  that  the  exemption  of 
two-  and  three-engine  aircraft  be  de- 
leted. I  asked  removal  of  the  waiver  for 
four-engine  planes.  And  I  asked  that 
the  so-called  good  cause  waiver,  giving 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  duplica- 
tive authority  to  waive  compliance  not 
in  the  public  interest,  be  dropped. 

The  conferees  agreed  with  two  of  my 
objections,  removing  the  four-engine  ex- 
emption and  the  good  cause  waiver.  But 
two-engine  aircraft  with  more  than  100 
seats  are  exempt  until  1986,  three-en- 
gine aircraft  until  1985,  and  two-engine 
aircraft  with  less  than  100  passengers 
until  1988.  The  two-engine,  99-or-less 
exemption  strikes  me  as  especially  ques- 
tionable in  view  of  the  explosive  growth 
of  this  kind  of  commuter  service. 

Mr.  President,  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of 
Los  Angeles  has  sent  me  a  message  which 
reads  in  part: 

In  light  of  the  problems  brought  about 
by  Jet  aircraft  landing  and  departing  from 
the  (Los  Angeles  International  Airport)  and 
from  the  Burbank  Airport,  the  City  has  been 
relying  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  airlines 
meeting  the  PAR-36  deadline.  We  have  even 
enacted  an  ordinance  to  ensure  compliance 
by  the  airlines.  Any  relaxation  of  the  PAR^ 
36  requirements,  through  the  use  of  walvei«, 
would  undermine  our  efforts  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  the  adverse  effects  of  aircraft 


noise  and  potentially  have  a  negative  Impact 
on  the  City's  financial  health. 

Major  Janet  Gray  Hayes,  of  San  Jose, 
told  me: 

This  noise  bUl  would  remove  the  require- 
ments that  U.S.  airlines  Install  quieter  en- 
gines by  1986  and  thereby  prolong  and  in- 
tensify an  already  critical  local  problem. 

California's  Director  of  Transporta- 
tion, Adriana  Gianturco,  wired  me: 

We  believe  there  are  still  two  provisions 
in  the  rejKjrt  which  are  unacceptable.  First, 
noncomplylng  two-engine  aircraft  would  be 
able  to  fiy  up  to  seven  years  beyond  cutoff 
dates  In  current  regulations.  While  noise 
levels  at  airports  might  decline  after  1985. 
this  bill  win  add  noise  at  California  air- 
ports during  the  coming  five  years.  For  those 
who  live  under  the  approach  and  takeoff 
areas  at  airports,  five  years  Is  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  bill  planes 
that  cause  70  percent  of  airport  noise 
can  fly  up  to  3  years  beyond  current 
deadlines  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
made  more  difficult  for  those  suffering 
from  that  noise  to  pursue  their  com- 
plaints in  court.  In  my  view,  this  is  in- 
compatible with  our  Federal  goal  of  air- 
port noise  reduction,  and  I  find  the  re- 
port unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  messages 
from  Mayor  Bradley  and  Ms.  Gianturco 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Telegram  I 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

December  18,  1979. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
Capitol  One, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  Senate  will 
soon  be  considering  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  on  H.R.  2440  which  contains  pro- 
visions allowing,  In  specified  cases,  waivers 
of  the  PAR-36  1985  deadline  for  the  quiet- 
ing of  commercial  Jet  aircraft,  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  opposes  the  waivers. 

The  residents  living  near  the  city's  Los 
Angeles  International  and  Ontario  airports 
have  suffered  from  the  noise  generated  by 
aircraft  using  the  airports,  the  city  ha£  suf- 
fered heavy  financial  losses  because  of  the 
lawsuits  brought  by  citizens  against  It  as  a 
result  of  the  noise.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
very  real  possibility  that  the  city  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  heavy  financial  losses  as  a 
result  of  the  December  14.  1979  decision  by 
the  California  State  Supreme  Court.  The 
court  ruled  that  cities  may  be  sued  for  the 
"emotional  and  mental  distress"  residents 
suffer  from  Jet  aircraft  noise  emanating 
from  municipal  airports.  The  court's  decision 
allows  those  affected  to  sue  as  often  as  they 
wish.  This  Is  of  major  concern  to  the  city, 
any  approval  of  legislation  allowing  waivers 
to  airlines  would,  in  effect,  continue  the  po- 
tential for  damage  liabUltles  the  city  has 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  aircraft  noise. 

In  light  of  the  problem  brought  about  by 
Jet  aircraft  landing  and  departing  from  the 
city's  airport  and  from  the  Burbank  Airport, 
the  city  has  been  relying  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  airlines  meeting  the  FAR-36 
deadline.  We  have  even  enacted  an  ordinance 
to  ensure  compliance  by  the  airlines,  any 
relaxation  of  the  PAR-36  requirements, 
through  the  use  of  waivers,  would  under- 
mine our  efforts  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  aircraft  noise  and  po- 
tentially have  a  negative  impact  on  the  city's 
financial  health. 


For  these  reasons,  we  ask  that  you  oppose 
H.R.  2440  when  it  comes  before  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley.  John  Perraro.  Coun- 
cU  President.  Joel  Wachs,  Council 
President  pro  tempore.  Robert  Farrell. 
Chairman.  International  Relations 
Committee.  Pat  Russell,  Council- 
woman.  6th  District.  Emanl  Bemandl 
Councilman.   7th   District. 

(Telegram] 
Depabtmemt  or  Teanspoktation. 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  January  18,  1980. 

The  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abatement 
Act  of  1979.  amended  by  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  2440.  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  California's  ob- 
jections concerning  certain  waivers  of 
Quieter  Aircraft  Engine  Designs.  We  realize 
that  a  great  deal  of  compromise  has  gone  into 
the  conference  report  and  that  many  posi- 
tions have  changed  substantially;  however, 
we  believe  there  are  stUl  two  provisions  In 
the  report  which  are  unacceptable.  First, 
noncomplylng  two-engine  aircraft  would  be 
able  to  fiy  up  to  seven  years  beyond  cut-off 
dates  In  current  regulations.  WhUe  noise 
levels  at  airports  might  decline  after  1985, 
this  bill  wlU  add  noise  at  California  airports 
during  the  coming  five  years.  For  those  who 
live  under  the  approach  and  takeoff  areas  at 
airports,  five  years  Is  a  lifetime. 

The  other  unacceptable  provision  in  the 
report  would  eliminate  the  opportunity  for 
the  purchaser  of  a  home,  In  an  area  found 
to  be  impacted  by  airport  noise,  to  sue  the 
airport  for  relief  by  the  mere  publication  of 
notice  of  the  existence  of  a  noise  exposure 
map  In  a  newspaper  somewhere  In  the  same 
county.  This  elimination  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  homeowners  cannot  be 
supported. 

With  elimination  of  these  two  provisions, 
we  believe  this  legislation  would  be  accept- 
able to  this  department  and  to  those  Cali- 
fornia citizens  now  suffering  luiacceptable 
levels  of  airport  noise. 

Adbiana  Guntttkco, 
DiTector  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  conference  committee  report  on 
the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1979.  Although  I  voted  In 
favor  of  the  act  earlier  last  year,  I  believe 
that  the  conference  report  has  sub- 
stantial changes  that  are  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  my  constituents. 

First,  I  predicted  my  favorable  vote  of 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill  on  an 
amendment  that  I  proposed  and  that 
was  accepted  which  would  have  per- 
mitted homeowners  to  participate  in  a 
federally-funded  program  to  noise  insu- 
late their  homes  if  they  were  located 
under  noisy  fight  paths  and  near  the 
ends  of  busy  runways.  This  program 
was  to  be  modeled  after  a  successful 
Japanese  program  that  has  paid  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  sound  insulating  the 
residences  of  15,600  families  near  15  busy 
airports.  Regrettably,  this  amendment 
was  dropped  from  the  conference  report. 
Therefore,  my  constituents,  particularly 
those  living  around  OUare  Interna- 
tional Airport — the  world's  busiest — are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  living  under 
the  din  of  noisy  two-engine  jets  seating 
less  than  100  passengers  untU  1988  or  5 
years  later  than  they  would  without 
adoption  of  this  report.  At  least  300  of 
these  aircraft  are  operated  by  airlines 
serving  O'Hare  and  it  is  unfair  to  ask 
these  homeowners  to  put  up  with  this 
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additional  noise  without  at  least  allow- 
ing them  funds  to  noise  insulate  their 
homes. 

Second,  my  constituents  will  be  denied 
millions  of  dollars  in  fare  savings  due  to 
a  House  amendment  accepted  by  Senate 
conferees  that  permanently  blocks 
Southwest  Airlines  from  offering  low- 
fare  service  from  Dallas'  Love  Field  to 
both  St.  Louis-Lambert  Field  and  Chi- 
cago-Midway Airport. 

In  a  time  when  air  fares  are  sky- 
rocketing, why  should  my  constituents 
tn  both  downstate  Illinois  and  Metro- 
poUtan  Chicago  be  denied  substantial 
fare  savings  and  additional  service.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 

The  organization,  representing  18 
mayors  and  village  presidents  from  WHn- 
munities  surrounding  O'Hare,  has  asked 
me  to  oppose  this  legislation  as  has  the 
operator  of  O'Hare,  the  city  of  Chicago. 
I  cannot  ignore  these  views  from  respon- 
sible civic  ofiBcials  who  every  day  must 
answer  phone  calls  from  homeowners 
complaining  about  the  continual  noise 
and  who  are  increasingly  turning  to  the 
courts  for  relief.  Thank  you. 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  every  Senator  should  recognize 
exactly  what  we  achieve  if  the  confer- 
ence report  on  noise  abat^nent  is  ap- 
proved this  afternoon. 

When  the  noise  abatement  deadlines 
in  FAR  36  were  adopted  3  years  ago  last 
month,  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
commitment  to  the  carriers,  the  airport 
operators,  and  the  residents  of  airix>rt 
parameters. 

The  standards  themselves  were  the 
product  of  7  years  of  intensive  rtile- 
making  activity.  If  we  now  elect  to  re- 
treat from  their  deadlines,  we  break  that 
commitment  to  millions  of  airport  pa- 
rameter residents,  who  were  promised 
relief  from  airport  noise  by  1983. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  be  breaking 
an  equaUy  strong  cranmitment  to  airport 
operators,  who  are  increasingly  beseiged 
with  public  criticism  and  inverse  con- 
demnation suits.  If  compliance  dead- 
lines are  delayed,  the  operators  will  have 
to  respond — and  they  will  respond  by  re- 
stricting night  flights,  lowering  the  fre- 
quency of  service,  and  taking  other  ac- 
tions which  impact  adversely  on  con- 
sumers. 

This  bill  is  also  a  breach  of  commit- 
ment to  those  airlines  which  acted  in  the 
public  Interest  by  making  the  investment 
needed  to  bring  their  fleets  into  timely 
compliance.  Northwest  Airlines  of  Min- 
nesota is  a  good  example.  Northwest  has 
invested  millions  of  dollars  to  comply 
with  these  standards  in  a  timely  and  re- 
sponsible manner.  If  we  now  extend  the 
deadlines,  airlines  like  Northwest  are  the 
real  losers.  They  took  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  its  word  when  FAR  36  wa^ 
announced,  and  will  suffer  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar competitive  disadvantage  be- 
cause they  did  so. 

We  should  not  be  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  effects  of  a  retreat  from  com- 
pliance deadlines  will  go  unnoticed  by 
other  industries  facing  safety  or  envi- 
ronment deadlines.  Establishing  and 
then  abandoning  deadlines  is  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  It  gives  industries  subject 
to  similar  deadlines  incentive  to  gamble. 


After  all,  if  Congress  pulls  back  from  the 
noise  standards,  why  should  they  expect 
us  to  remain  firm  on  other  consumer, 
safety  or  environmental  deadlines?  Post- 
poning the  noise  deadlines  is  an  open  in- 
vitation for  other  industries  to  demand 
similar  treatment,  and  postpone  com- 
pliance decisions  in  the  hope  they  may 
receive  it. 

Finally,  I  simply  cannot  accept  the 
logic  behind  the  so-called  "new  tech- 
nology incentive."  There  Is  already  a 
strong  economic  incentive  to  replace 
older  aircraft  with  generation  III  planes. 
These  newer  planes  are  signiflcantly 
more  fuel  efiBcient,  at  a  time  when  the 
airplines  are  increasingly  squeezed  by 
rising  fuel  costs.  They  have  greater 
range,  and  can  carry  larger  passenger 
loads. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  an  extension 
in  noise  deadlines  will  have  any  impact 
on  the  airlines  willingness  to  order  gen- 
eration in  aircraft.  It  is  simply  an  in- 
centive to  postpone  any  compliance  ac- 
tion, including  the  ordering  of  new  air- 
craft. And  in  practice,  this  section  of  the 
agreement  may  well  provide  more  than 
failure  to  meet  delivery  dates  would  not 
be  a  failure  of  the  airlines,  and  FAA 
would  have  little  choice  but  to  grant 
further  extension  imtil  the  date  the 
planes  are  actually  delivered.  This  Is  a 
retreat  from  the  deadlines  of  FAR  36, 
and  we  have  to  recognize  its  significance. 

If  the  industry  could  make  a  case  that 
maintenance  of  the  deadlines  will  result 
in  severe  financial  hardship,  I  would  be 
more  than  sympathetic  with  their  posi- 
tion. But  no  such  case  has  been  made  or 
even  offered.  In  fact,  the  carriers  have 
been  given  the  right  to  impose  an  air 
fare  surcharge  so  the  cost  can  be  spread 
across  the  population  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  wants  to 
reverse  10  years  of  progress  in  airport 
noise  control,  so  be  it.  But  let  us  not  de- 
lude ourselves  by  referring  to  the  bill  as 
a  noise  control  act,  or  a  noise  abatement 
incentive.  Let  us  recognize  it  for  what  it 
is — a  retreat  from  the  commitment  made 
to  carriers,  operators,  and  airport  pa- 
rameter residents  when  these  standards 
were  adopted  3  years  8igo. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  opposes  that 
retreat,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  rejecting  the  conference  agree- 
ment.* 

Mr.  CANNON.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2440. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorvun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  V  •.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  4:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:01  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Baucxts). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
beyond  10  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CARTER  BUDGET  FOR  1981: 
FINANCING  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, President  Carter's  budget  message 
submitted  8  days  ago,  increases  Federal 
spending  by  $68  billion.  On  each  day 
since  its  publication,  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  aspects  of  this 
budget. 

As  I  have  before,  I  wish  once  again 
to  point  out  that,  if  put  into  effect,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1981  will  violate  the 
law. 

The  1981  budget  calls  for  a  deficit  of 
$16  billion.  If  there  actually  is  such  a 
deficit — or  indeed  any  deficit — this  will 
violate  Public  Law  95-435,  signed  Into 
law  on  October  10,  1978.  by  President 
Carter  himself. 

Section  7  of  that  law  reads  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1961.  th«  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts. 

The  language  could  hardly  be  simpler 
or  clearer.  Beginning  with  the  year  which 
commences  on  October  1,  1980,  any  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  be  illegal. 

Will  the  Congress  comply  with  the 
law? 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  the  Carter 
administration's  proposals  in  the  area  of 
foreign  aid. 

This  is  an  extremely  dlfiScult  section  of 
the  budget  to  analyze.  Bookkeeping  tricks 
have  been  employed  to  conceal  the  real 
trends  in  spending.  Program  categories 
have  been  altered,  so  that  comparisons 
between  fiscal  years  are  virtually  im- 
possible. 

Because  of  this  juggling,  the  most 
meaningful  analysis  of  the  foreign  aid 
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budget  is  a  study  of  the  3-year  trend, 
from  fiscal  1979,  which  ended  last  Sep- 
tember 30,  through  fiscal  1981,  which 
will  end  September  30  of  next  year. 

In  foreign  economic  aid,  spending  in 
1979  was  $4.7  billion.  The  President  pro- 
poses $6.2  billion  for  1981.  This  is  an 
increase  of  32  percent. 

The  administration's  juggling  has 
boosted  fiscal  year  1980  economic  aid 
spending  by  more  than  $450  million  over 
its  earlier  estimates,  which  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  increase  for  1981  over  1980 
look  smaller,  but  the  truth  about  sharply 
escalating  foreign  aid  giveaways  emerges 
by  looking  at  the  1979  to  1981  pattern— 
an  increase  of  almost  one-third  in  spend- 
ing. 

The  administration  also  wants  to  elim- 
inate certain  pledges  to  the  big  interna- 
tional banks  from  the  appropriations 
process.  Thus,  $1.1  billion  in  pledges  to 
the  development  banks  would  simply  dis- 
appear from  the  budget  for  1981. 

In  another  budgetary  dodge,  the  ad- 
ministration produces  an  artificial  $1.2 
billion  increase  in  1980  spending — thus 
again  reducing  the  increases  for  1981 — 
by  slowing  receipts  in  the  military  sales 
trust  fund. 

In  the  area  of  budget  authority,  we 
find  that  new  commitments  of  spending 
for  bilateral  economic  aid  will  rise  by 
more  than  $500  million  from  1980  to  1981, 
an  increase  of  23  percent. 

The  administration's  foreign  aid 
budget  is  deceitful.  I  urge  the  Commit- 
tees on  Budget,  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Appropriations  to  examine  it  with  great 
care. 

The  Congress  must  not  be  tricked  into 
approving  new  billions  for  foreign  aid  at 
a  time  when  continuing  high  infiation 
demands  that  we  exercise  restraint. 
Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  will  allow 
me  to  put  in  a  quorum  call. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bilr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  Is  my  understanding  the  bal- 
ance of  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement  remains  In  effect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  That  Is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objectlMi,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  414 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  agreement  on  Calendar 
Order  No.  515,  S.  414,  the  patent  biU. 
there  be  2  hours  equally  divided  on  the 
btevenson-Schmitt  amendment  extend- 
ing the  bill's  uniform  patent  procedures 
to  all  who  contract  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; provided  further,  that  the 
amendment  not  be  called  up  until  tomor- 
row; and  ordered  further,  that  there  be 
no  roUcaU  votes  in  relation  to  the  biU 
or  amendments  thereto,  or  motions  in  re- 
gard thereto,  today. 

CXXVI U4— Part  3 


UNIVERSITY  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PATENT  PROCEDURES  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  515,  S.  414. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUI  (S.  414)  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  estalriUb  a  tinUonn 
Federal  patent  procedure  for  maall  businesses 
and  nonprofit  organizations,  to  create  a  con- 
sistent policy  and  procedure  concerning  pa- 
tentability of  Inventions  made  with  Federal 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  tc  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Univer- 
sity and  SmaU  Business  Patent  Procedures 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Amxnoicemt  of  Tnx*  36,  UmrxD 
States  Code,  Patents. — Title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  chap- 
ter 17,  a  new  chapter  as  foUows: 
"CHAPTER  18.— PATEaJT  RIGHTS  IN 
INVENTIONS  MADE  WITH  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE 
"Sec. 

"200.  Policy  and  objective. 
"201.  Definitions. 
"202.  Dl^KMlUon  of  rights. 
"203.  March-In  rights. 
"204.  Return  of  Oovernment  Investment. 
"205.  Preference  for  United  States  Industry. 
"206.  ConfldentlaUty. 
"207.  Uniform  clauses  and  regiUatlons. 
"208.  Domestic  and  fOTelgn  protection  of  fed- 
erally owned  Inventions. 
"209.  Regulations  governing  Federal  Ucens- 

Ing. 
"210.  Restrlctlooa  on  licensing  of  fMeraUy 

owned  Inventions. 
"211.  Precedence  of  chaptw. 
"212.  Relationship  to  antitrust  laws, 
"i  200.  PoUcy  and  objective 

"It  Is  the  policy  and  objective  of  tbe  Con- 
gress to  use  the  patent  system  to  promote  the 
utUlzatlon  of  Inventions  arising  from  fed- 
erally supported  research  or  development;  to 
encourage  maximum  participation  of  small 
business  firms  In  federally  supjjorted  re- 
search and  development  efforts;  to  promote 
collaboration  between  commercial  coacvuB 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  Including  uni- 
versities; to  ensure  that  inventions  made  by 
nonprofit  organizations  and  small  buslneas 
firms  are  used  In  a  manner  to  promote  free 
competition  and  enterprise;  to  procnote  tbe 
commercialization  and  public  avallablUty  of 
Inventions  made  In  the  United  States  by 
United  States  Industry  and  labor;  to  ensure 
that  the  Oovernment  obtains  siifllcient  rlghta 
In  federally  supported  Inventions  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Government  and  proteot  the 


pubUc  against  nonuse  of  imreaaonable  use  of 
Inventions;  and  to  miTiinn»y  the  costs  of  ad* 
ministering  pedicles  in  this  area. 
"I  301.  Definitions 

"As  \ised  in  this  ch^>ter — 

"(a)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  106 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  the  mili- 
tary d^artments  as  defined  by  section  102  of 
ttaU  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Tbe  term  'funding  agreement'  m»».T^« 
any  contract,  grant,  or  co(^>erative  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  any  Federal 
agency  and  any  person  for  the  performance 
of  experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  Such  term  Includes  any 
assignment,  substitution  of  parties,  or  sub- 
contract of  any  type  entered  into  for  the 
performance  of  experimental,  devtiopmental, 
or  research  work  under  a  funding  agreement 
as  herein  defined. 

"(c)  The  term  'contractor'  means  any  per- 
son that  is  a  party  to  a  funding  agreement. 

"(d)  The  term  'invention'  means  any  in- 
vention or  discovery  which  Is  or  may  be  pat- 
entable or  otherwise  protectable  imder  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  term  'subject  invention'  means 
any  invention  of  the  contractor  conceived  or 
first  actually  reduced  to  practice  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  under  a  funding  agree- 
ment. 

"(f)  The  term  'practical  ^>pllcatlon' 
means  to  manufacture  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
position or  product,  to  practice  in  the  case 
of  a  process  or  method,  or  to  operate  in  the 
case  of  a  machine  or  system;  and.  in  each 
case,  under  such  conditions  as  to  establish 
that  the  invention  Is  being  utilized  and  that 
Its  beneflta  are  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
or  Government  regulations  available  to  the 
public  on  reasonable  terms. 

"(g)  The  term  'made'  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  any  invention  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention. 

"(h)  The  term  'small  business  firm'  means 
a  smaU  business  concern  as  defined  at  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  85-536  (15  US.C  632) 
and  implementing  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

"(i)  The  term  'nonprofit  organization' 
means  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  an  organization  of  the 
type  described  in  w^itlon  501(c)(3)  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  VS.C.  601 
(c))  and  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(26  U.S.C.  501(a)). 
"f  303.  Disposition  of  rlghta 

"(a)  Each  nonprofit  organization  or  small 
business  firm  may,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  disclosure  as  required  by  paragraph 
(c)(1)  of  this  section,  elect  to  retain  Utle 
to  any  subject  invention :  Provided,  hotoever, 
TbaX  a  funding  agreement  may  provide 
otherwise  (1)  when  the  funding  agreement 
is  for  the  operation  of  a  Government-owned 
research  or  production  faculty.  (U)  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  when  it  is  determined 
by  the  agency  that  restriction  or  eUmination 
of  the  right  to  retain  title  to  any  subject  in- 
vention will  better  promote  the  policy  and 
objectives  of  this  chapter  <»-  (iU)  when  it  is 
determined  by  a  Government  authority 
which  Is  authorized  by  statute  or  Executive 
order  to  conduct  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  activities  that  the  re- 
striction or  eUmination  of  the  right  to  retain 
title  to  any  subject  invention  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  such  activities.  The 
righto  of  the  nonprofit  organization  or  smaU 
business  firm  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  and 
the  other  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)(1)   Any  determination  under  (11)  of 
paragraph   (a)    of  this  section  shall  be  In 
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writing  and  accompanied  by  a  written  state- 
ment of  facts  Justifying  the  determination. 
A  copy  of  each  such  determination  and  Jus- 
tification shall  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  within  thirty 
days  after  the  award  of  the  applicable  fund- 
ing agreement.  In  the  case  of  determinations 
applicable  to  funding  agreements  with  small 
business  firms  copies  shall  also  be  sent  to 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

"(2)  If  the  Comptroller  General  believes 
that  any  pattern  of  determinations  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  contrary  to  the  policy  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  chapter  or  that  an  agency's 
policies  or  practices  are  otherwise  not  In 
conformance  with  this  chapter,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  so  advise  the  head  of 
the  agency.  The  bead  of  the  agency  shall 
advise  the  Comptroller  General  In  writing 
within  one  hundred  twenty  days  of  what 
action.  If  any,  the  agency  has  taken  or  plans 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  matters  raised  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

"(3)  At  least  once  each  year,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  man- 
ner In  which  this  chapter  Is  being  Imple- 
mented by  the  agencies  and  on  such  other 
aspects  of  Government  patent  policies  and 
practices  with  respect  to  federally  funded 
inventions  as  the  Comptroller  General  be- 
lieves appropriate. 

"(c)  Each  funding  agreement  with  a  small 
business  firm  or  nonprofit  organization  shall 
contain  appropriate  provisions  to  effectuate 
the  following: 

"(1)  A  requirement  that  the  contractor 
disclose  each  subject  Invention  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  within  a  reasonable  time  after  It 
Is  made  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  receive  title  to  any  subject  Invention 
not  reported  to  It  within  such  time. 

"(2)  A  requirement  that  the  contractor 
make  an  election  to  retain  title  to  any  sub- 
ject Invention  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
disclosure  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  receive  title  to  any  subject  Invention  In 
which  the  contractor  does  not  elect  to  retain 
rights  or  falls  to  elect  rights  within  such 
time. 

"(3)  A  requirement  that  a  contractor  elect- 
ing rights  file  patent  applications  within  rea- 
sonable times  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  receive  title  to  any  subject  In- 
ventions In  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries In  which  the  contractor  has  not  filed 
patent  applications  on  the  subject  Invention 
within  such  times. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  any  Invention  In 
which  the  contractor  elects  rights,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  have  a  nonexclusive,  non- 
transferable. Irrevocable,  paid-up  license  to 
practice  or  have  practiced  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  any  subject  Invention 
throughout  the  world,  and  may,  if  provided 
in  the  funding  agreement,  have  additional 
rights  to  sublicense  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  International  organization  pursuant 
to  any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement. 

"(5)  The  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
require  periodic  reoortlng  on  the  utilization 
or  efforts  at  obtaining  utilization  that  are 
being  made  by  the  contractor  or  his  licen- 
sees or  assignees:  Provided.  That  any  such 
Information  may  be  treated  by  the  Federal 
agency  as  commercial  and  financial  infor- 
mation obtained  from  a  person  and  privi- 
leged and  confidential  and  not  subject  to 
disclosure  under  section  562  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(6)  An  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor. In  the  event  a  United  States  patent 
application  la  filed  by  or  on  Its  behalf  or  by 
any  assignee  of  the  contractor,  to  Include 
within  the  specification  of  such  application 
and  any  patent  issuing  thereon,  a  statement 
specifying  that  the  invention  was  made  with 


Government  support  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  certain  rights  In  the   invention. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, (a)  a  prohibition  upoin  the  assignment 
of  rights  to  a  subject  invention  In  the  United 
States  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
agency,  except  where  such  assignment  Is 
made  to  an  organization  which  has  as  one  of 
its  primary  functions  the  management  of  in- 
ventions and  which  is  not,  itself,  engaged  in 
or  does  not  hold  a  substantial  Interest  in 
other  organizations  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  products  or  the  use  of  proc- 
esses that  might  utilize  the  invention  or  be 
in  competition  with  embodiments  of  the  In- 
vention ( provided  that  such  assignee  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  the  con- 
tractor) (b)  a  prohibition  against  the  grant- 
ing of  exclusive  licenses  under  United  States 
Patents  or  Patent  Applications  in  a  subject 
Invention  by  the  contractor  to  persons  other 
than  small  b"slness  firms  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  the  earlier  of  five  years  from  first 
commercial  sale  or  use  of  the  Invention  or 
eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  exclusive  li- 
cense excepting  that  time  before  regulatory 
agencies  necessary  to  obtain  premarket  clear- 
ance unless,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  approves  a  longer  exclusive  li- 
cense. If  exclusive  field  of  use  licenses  are 
granted,  commercial  sale  or  use  in  one  field 
of  use  shall  not  be  deemed  commercial  sale 
or  use  as  to  other  fields  of  use,  and  a  first 
commercial  sale  or  use  with  respect  to  a  prod- 
uct of  the  invention  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
end  the  exclusive  period  to  different  subse- 
quent products  covered  by  the  invention: 
(c)  a  requirement  that  the  contractor  share 
royalties  with  the  inventor:  and  (d)  a  re- 
quirement that  the  balance  of  any  royalties 
or  Income  earned  by  the  contractor  with  re- 
spect to  subject  inventions,  after  payment 
of  expenses  (Including  payments  to  Inven- 
tors) incidental  to  the  administration  of  sub- 
ject inventions,  be  utilized  for  the  support 
of  scientific  research  or  education. 

"(8)  The  requirements  of  sections  203,  204, 
and  205  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  If  a  contractor  does  not  elect  to  re- 
tain title  to  a  subject  Invention  In  cases  sub- 
ject to  this  section,  the  Federal  agency  may 
consider  and  after  consultation  with  the  con- 
tractor grant  requests  for  retention  of  rights 
by  the  Inventor  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  promulgated  here- 
under. 

"(e)  In  any  case  when  a  Federal  employee 
is  a  coinventor  of  any  Invention  made  under 
a  funding  agreement  with  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  small  business  firm,  the  Federal 
agency  employing  such  coinventor  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  or  assign  whatever  rights  It 
may  acquire  In  the  subject  Invention  from 
its  employee  to  the  contractor-subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 

"(f)(1)  No  funding  agreement  with  a 
small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  orgtmiza- 
tlon  shall  contain  a  provision  allowing  a 
Federal  agency  to  require  the  licensing  to 
third  parties  of  Inventions  owned  by  the 
contractor  that  are  not  subject  inventions 
unless  such  provision  has  been  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  and  a  written  Justifi- 
cation has  been  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
agency.  Any  such  provision  shall  clearly  state 
whether  the  licensing  may  be  required  in 
connection  with  the  practice  of  a  subject 
Invention,  a  specifically  identified  work  ob- 
ject, or  both.  The  head  of  the  agency  may 
not  delegate  the  authority  to  approve  pro- 
visions or  sign  Justifications  required  by  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  A  Federal  agency  shall  not  require  the 
licensing  of  third  parties  under  any  such 
provision  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  the  Invention  by 
others  Is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  a 
subject  invention  or  for  the  use  of  a  work 
object  of  the  funding  agreement  and  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  prac- 


tical application  of  the  subject  Invention 
or  work  object.  Any  such  determination  shall 
be  on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing.  Any  action  commenced 
for  Judicial  review  of  such  determination 
shall  be  brought  within  sixty  days  after 
notification  of  such  determination. 
'5  203.  March-in  rights 

"With  respect  to  any  subject  Invention  in 
which  a  small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization has  acquired  title  under  this 
chapter,  the  Federal  agency  under  whose 
funding  agreement  the  subject  invention 
was  made  shall  have  the  right,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  as  are  provided 
in  regulations  promulgated  hereunder  to  re- 
quire the  contractor,  an  assignee  or  exclusive 
licensee  of  a  subject  invention  to  grant  a 
nonexclusive,  partially  exclusive,  or  exclu- 
sive license  in  any  field  of  use  to  a  respon- 
sible applicant  or  applicants,  upon  terms 
that  are  reasonable  under  the  circumstances, 
and  if  the  contractor,  assignee,  or  exclusive 
licensee  refuses  such  request,  to  grant  such 
a  license  itself.  If  the  Federal  agency  deter- 
mines that  such — 

"(a)  action  is  necessary  because  the  con- 
tractor or  assignee  has  not  taken,  or  Is  not 
expected  to  take  within  a  reasonable  time, 
effective  steps  to  achieve  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  subject  invention  in  such  field 
of  use; 

"(b)  action  Is  necessary  to  alleviate  l>ealth 
or  safety  needs  which  are  not  reasonably 
satisfied  by  the  contractor,  assignee,  or  their 
licensees; 

"(c)  action  is  necessary  to  meet  require- 
ments for  public  use  specified  by  Federal 
regulations  and  such  requirements  are  not 
reasonably  satisfied  by  the  contractor,  as- 
signee, or  licensees;  or 

"(d)  action  is  necessary  because  the  agree- 
ment required  by  section  205  has  not  been 
obtained  or  waived  or  because  a  licensee  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  sell  any  subject 
Invention  In  the  United  States  Is  In  breach 
of  Its  agreement  obtained  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205. 
"§  204.  Return  of  Government  investment 

"(a)  If  after  the  first  United  States  patent 
application  Is  filed  on  a  subject  invention, 
a  nonprofit  organization,  a  small  business 
firm,  or  an  assignee  of  a  subject  Invention 
of  such  an  organization  or  firm  to  whom 
such  invention  was  assigned  for  licensing 
purposes,  receives  $70,000  in  gross  Income  for 
any  one  calendar  year  from  the  licensing  of 
a  subject  invention  or  several  related  subject 
inventions,  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  15  per  centum  of  all  income  In  ex- 
cess of  $70,000  for  that  year  other  than  any 
such  excess  income  received  under  nonexclu- 
sive licenses  (except  where  the  nonexclusive 
licensee  previously  held  an  exclusive  or  par- 
tially exclusive  license) . 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  if  after  the  first  United  States 
patent  application  is  filed  on  a  subject  in- 
vention, a  nonprofit  organization,  a  small 
business  firm,  or  an  assignee  of  a  subject 
Invention  of  such  an  organization  or  firm, 
receives  gross  Income  of  $1,000,000  for  any 
one  calendar  year  on  sales  of  Its  products  em- 
bodying or  manufactured  by  a  process  em- 
ploying one  or  more  subject  inventions,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  a  share, 
the  amount  of  which  to  be  negotiated  but 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum,  of  all  gross  in- 
come in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  that  year 
accruing  from  such  sales. 

"(2)  In  no  event  shall  the  United  States 
be  entitled  to  an  amount  greater  than  that 
portion  of  the  Federal  funding  under  the 
funding  agreement  or  agreements  under 
which  the  subject  invention  or  Inventions 
was  or  were  made  exjjended  on  activities  re- 
lated to  the  making  of  the  invention  or  in- 
ventions less  any  amounts  received  by  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  In  any  case  In  which  more  than  one 
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subject  Invention  Is  Involved,  no  expenditure 
funded  by  the  United  States  shall  be  counted 
more  than  once  in  determining  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
entlUed. 

■(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  revise  the  dollar  amounts  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  at 
least  every  three  years  in  light  of  changes 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  other  in- 
dices which  the  Director  considers  rea- 
sonable to  use. 

"(d)  The  entitlement  of  the  United 
States  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
cease  after  (I)  the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  OflJce  Issues  a  final  rejection  of 
the  patent  application  covering  the  subject 
Invention.  (11)  the  patent  covering  the  sub- 
ject invention  expires,  or  (Ul)  the  comple- 
tion of  litigation  (Including  appeals)  in 
which  such  a  patent  is  finally  found  to  be 
invalid. 

"{  205.  Preference  for  United  States  indus- 
try 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  chapter,  no  small  business  firm  or  non- 
profit organization  which  receives  title  to 
any  subject  invention  and  no  assignee  of 
any  such  small  business  firm  or  nonprofit 
organization  sha.l  grant  to  any  person  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  or  sell  any  subject 
Invention  In  the  United  States  unless  such 
person  agrees  that  any  products  embody- 
ing the  subject  Invention  or  produced 
through  the  use  of  the  subject  Invention 
will  be  manufactured  substantially  in  the 
United  States.  However.  In  Individual  cases, 
the  requirement  for  such  an  agreement  may 
be  waived  by  ihe  Federal  agency  under 
whose  funding  agreement  the  Invention  was 
made  upon  a  showing  by  the  small  busi- 
ness firm,  nonprofit  organization,  or  as- 
signee that  reasonable  but  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  grant  licenses  on 
similar  terms  to  potential  llceufees  that 
would  be  likely  to  manufacture  substan- 
tially In  the  United  States  or  that  under 
the  circumstances  domestic  manufacture 
is  not  commercially  feasible. 
"§  20S.  Confidentiality 

"Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  with- 
hold from  disclosure  to  the  public  Informa- 
tion disclosing  any  Invention  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  owns  or  may  own  a 
right,  title,  or  Interest  (Including  a  nonex- 
clusive license)  for  a  reasonable  time  In 
order  for  a  patent  application  to  be  filed. 
Furthermore,  Federal  agencies  shall  not  be 
required  to  release  copies  of  any  document 
which  is  part  of  an  application  for  patent 
filed  with  the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  or  with  any  foreign  patent 
office. 

"§  207.  Uniform  clauses  and  regulations 

"The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy, after  receiving  recommendations  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  may 
issue  regulations  which  may  be  made  appli- 
cable to  Federal  agencies  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  sections  202  through  205  of 
this  chapter  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  shall  establish  standard 
funding  agreement  provisions  required  un- 
der this  chapter. 

"5  208.  Domestic   and   foreign   protection   of 
federally  owned  inventions 
"Each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to — 
"(1)   apply  for.  obtain,  and  maintain  pa- 
tents or  other  forms  of  protection  in   the 
United  States  and  In  foreign  countries  on 
inventions  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
owns  a  right,  title,  or  Interest; 

"(2)  grant  nonexclusive,  exclusive,  or  par- 
tially exclusive  licenses  under  federally 
owned  patent  applications,  patents,  or  other 
forms  of  protection  obtained,  royalty-free  or 


for  royalties  cr  other  consideration,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including  the 
grant  to  the  licensee  of  the  right  of  enforce- 
ment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
29  of  this  title  as  determined  appropriate  In 
the  public  Interest: 

"(3)  undertake  all  other  suitable  and  nec- 
essary steps  to  protect  and  administer  rights 
to  federally  owned  inventions  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government  either  directly  or 
through  contract;  and 

"(4)  transfer  custody  and  administration, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  to  another  Federal 
agency,  of  the  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  any 
federally  owned  invention. 
"i  209.  Regulations  governing  Federal  licens- 
ing 

"The  Administrator  of  General  Services  Is 
authorled  to  promulgate  regulations  specify- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
any  federally  owned  invention  may  be  li- 
censed on  a  nonexclusive,  partially  exclusive, 
or  exclusive  basis. 

"S  210.  Restrictions  on  licensing  of  federally 
owned  Inventions 

"(a)  No  Federal  agency  shall  grant  any 
license  under  a  patent  or  patent  application 
on  a  federally  owned  invention  unless  the 
person  requesting  the  license  has  supplied 
the  agency  with  a  plan  for  development 
and/or  marketing  of  the  invention,  except 
that  any  such  plan  may  be  treated  by  the 
Federal  agency  as  commercial  and  financial 
Information  obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  and  confidential  and  not  subject 
to  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  A  Federal  agency  shall  normally 
grant  the  right  to  use  or  sell  any  federally 
owned  Invention  in  the  United  States  only 
to  a  licensee  that  agrees  that  any  products 
embodying  the  invention  or  produced 
through  the  use  of  the  Invention  will  be 
manufactured  substantially  In  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  (1)  Each  Federal  agency  may  grant 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses  In 
any  Invention  covered  by  a  federally  owned 
domestic  patent  or  patent  application  only 
if,  after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for 
filing  written  objections,  it  Is  determined 
that — 

"(A)  the  interests  of  the  Ftederal  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  will  best  be  served  by 
the  proposed  license.  In  view  of  the  appli- 
cant's Intentions,  plans,  and  ability  to  bring 
the  invention  to  practical  application  or 
otherwise  promote  the  invention's  utUiza- 
tlon  by  the  public; 

"(B)  the  desired  practical  application  has 
not  been  achieved,  or  Is  not  likely  expedi- 
tiously to  be  achieved,  under  any  nonexclu- 
sive license  which  has  been  granted,  or  which 
may  be  granted,  on  the  invention; 

"(C)  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  li- 
censing is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  incen- 
tive to  call  forth  the  Investment  of  risk 
capital  and  expenditures  to  bring  the  Inven- 
tion to  practical  application  or  otherwise 
promote  the  invention's  utilization  by  the 
public;  and 

"(D)  the  proposed  terms  and  scope  of  ex- 
cliislvity  are  not  greater  than  reasonably 
necessary  to  provide  the  incentive  for  bring- 
ing the  invention  to  practical  application  or 
otherwise  promote  the  Invention's  utilization 
by  the  public. 

"(2)  A  Federal  agency  shall  not  grant  such 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  grant  of  such  license  will 
tend  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
result  in  undue  concentration  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  In  any  line  of  commerce 
to  which  the  technology  to  be  licensed  re- 
lates, or  to  create  or  maintain  other  situa- 
tions inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(3)  First  preference  In  the  exclusive  or 
partially    exclusive    licensing    of    federally 


owned  inventions  shall  go  to  small  business 
firms  submitting  plans  that  are  determined 
by  the  agency  to  be  within  the  capabilities 
of  the  firms  and  equally  likely,  if  executed, 
to  bring  the  invention  to  practical  applica- 
tion as  any  plans  submitted  by  applicants 
that  are  not  small  business  firms. 

"(d)  After  consideration  of  whether  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
United  States  industry  in  foreign  commerce 
will  be  enhanced,  any  Federal  agency  may 
grant  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses 
in  any  invention  covered  by  a  foreign  patent 
application  or  patent,  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  filing  written  objections,  ex- 
cept that  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  grant 
such  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license 
if  it  determines  that  the  grant  of  such  li- 
cense will  tend  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  result  in  undue  concentration  In 
any  section  of  the  United  States  in  any  line 
of  commerce  to  which  the  technology  to  be 
licensed  relates,  or  to  create  or  maintain 
other  situations  inconsistent  vrith  antitrust 
laws. 

"(e)  The  Federal  agency  shall  mwlntjiln 
a  record  of  determinations  to  grant  exclu- 
sive or  partially  exclusive  licenses. 

"(f)  Any  grant  of  a  license  shall  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Federal 
agency  determines  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
teitlon  of  the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public,  including  provisions 
for  the  following: 

"(1)  periodic  reporting  on  the  utilization 
or  efforts  at  obtaining  utilization  that  are 
being  made  by  the  licensee  with  particular 
reference  to  the  plan  submitted:  Provided. 
That  any  such  information  may  be  treated 
by  the  Federal  agency  as  conunercial  and  fi- 
nancial information  obtained  from  a  person 
and  privileged  and  confidential  and  not  sub- 
ject to  disclosure  xmder  section  552  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  such  license  In  whole  or  in  part  If 
it  determines  that  the  licensee  Is  not  ex- 
ecuting the  plan  submitted  with  its  request 
for  a  license  and  the  licensee  cannot  other- 
wise demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Federal  Agency  that  it  has  taken  or  can  be 
expected  to  take  within  a  reasonable  time, 
effective  steps  to  achieve  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  invention; 

"(3)  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  such  license  in  whole  or  in  part  if 
the  licensee  is  in  breach  of  an  agreement 
obtained  pursuant  to  paragn^h  (b)  of  this 
section;  and 

"(4)  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  the  license  in  whole  or  In  part  If 
the  agency  determines  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  for  public 
use  specified  by  Federal  regulations  Issued 
after  the  date  of  the  license  and  such  re- 
quirements are  not  reasonably  satisfied  by 
the  licensee. 
•'§  211.  Precedence  of  chapter 

"(a)  This  chapter  shall  take  precedence 
over  any  other  Act  which  woiild  require  a 
di^osition  of  rights  in  subject  inventions 
of  small  business  firms  or  nonprt^t  organiza- 
tions contractors  in  a  manner  that  is  in- 
consistent with  this  ch^ter,  including  but 
not  necessarily  limited  to  the  following: 

"(1)  section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1935.  as  added  by  title  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
14,  1946  (7  U.S.C.  427i(a);  60  SUt.  1086); 

•■(2)  section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of  August 
14.  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1624(a) ;  60  Stat.  1090) ; 

"(3)  section  601(c)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  XSS.C. 
951(c):  83  Stat.  742); 

"(4)  section  106(c)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (16 
use.  1395(c) ;  80  Stat.  721) ; 

"(5)  section  12  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  UB.C.  1871(ft): 
82  Stat.  360) ; 
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"(6)  flection  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of   1964   (42  use.  2182;   68  Stat.  943): 

"(7)  secUon  305  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U5.C. 
2457) : 

"(8)  section  6  of  the  Coel  Research  De- 
velopment Act  of  1960  (30  U.S.C.  666;  74 
Stat.  337); 

"(9)  section  4  of  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960  (50  U5.C.  167b;  74  Stat.  920) : 

"(10)  section  32  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  of  1961  (22  VS.C.  2572; 
75  Stat.  634) ; 

"(11)  subsection  (e)  of  section  302  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  US.C.  App.  302(e);   79  Stat.  5); 

"(12)  section  9  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (42  VS.C.  5901;  88  Stat.  1878) ; 

"(13)  section  5(d)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2054(d);   86  Stat. 

laii):  _,.   . 

"(14)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  B, 
1944  (30  U.S.C.  323;  58  Stat.  191) ; 

"(15)  section  8001(c)(3)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6981(c);  90 
Stat.  2829); 

"(16)  section  219  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2179.  83  Stat. 
806); 

"(17)  section  427(b)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
937(b));  86SUt.  155): 

"(18)  section  306(d)  of  the  Svirface  Min- 
ing and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
1226(d);  91  Stat.  455): 

"(19)  section  21(d)  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Ctontrol  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C. 
2218(d) ;  88  Stat.  1648) : 

"(20)  section  6(b)  of  the  Solar  Photo- 
voltaic Energy  Research  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  5586 
(b);  92  Stat.  2516) ; 

"(21)  section  12  of  the  Native  Latex  Com- 
mercialization and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  178(]);  92  Stat.  2633); 
and 

"(22)  section  408  of  the  Water  Resources 
and  Development  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  7879; 
92  Stat.  1360). 

The  Act  creating  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  take  precedence  over  any  fu- 
ture Act  unless  that  Act  specifically  cites 
this  Act  and  provides  that  It  shall  take 
precedence  over  this  Act. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  Is  intended 
to  alter  the  effect  of  the  laws  cited  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  or  any  other  laws 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  rights  In 
Inventions  made  In  the  performance  of  fund- 
ing agreements  with  persons  other  than  non- 
profit organizations  or  small  business  firms. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  Is  Intended 
to  limit  the  authority  of  agencies  to  agree 
to  the  distribution  of  rights  in  inventions 
made  in  the  performance  of  work  under  fund- 
ing agreements  with  persons  other  than  non- 
profit organizations  or  small  biisiness  firms 
in  accordance  with  the  Statement  of  Oovern- 
ment  Patent  Policy  issued  by  the  President 
on  August  23.  1971  (36  Fed.  Reg.  16887), 
agency  regulations,  or  other  applicable  regu- 
lations or  to  otherwise  limit  the  authority 
of  agencies  to  agree  to  allow  such  persons 
to  retain  ownership  of  such  Inventions. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  disclosure  of  intelli- 
gence sources  or  methods  or  to  otherwise 
affect  the  authority  granted  to  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  by  statute  or  Execu- 
tive order  for  the  protection  of  Intelligence 
sources  or  methods. 

"{  212.  Relationship  to  antitrust  laws 

"Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed 
to  convey  to  any  person  immunity  from  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  any  de- 
fenses to  actions,  under  any  antitrust  law.", 
(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  36. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 


immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 17  the  following: 

"18.  Patent  rights  in  Inventions  made  with 
Federal  assistance.". 
Sec.  3.  Amendments  to  Other  Acts. — The 
following  Acts  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  156  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2186;  68  Stat.  947)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "held  by 
the  Commission  or". 

(b)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  repealing  para- 
graph (g)  of  section  305  (42  U.S.C.  2457(g): 
72  Stat.  436). 

(c)  The  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  repealing  paragraphs  (g).  (h), 
and  (1)  of  section  9  (42  U.S.C.  5906  (g).  (h), 
and  (i);  88  Stat.  1889-1891). 

Sec.  4.  Effective  Date. — ^Thls  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall  take 
effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  section  2,  or  other 
Implementing  regulations,  may  be  Issued 
prior  to  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  bill 
is  being  considered  under  a  time  agree- 
ment of  2  hours  of  time  allotted  on  the 
biU. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  author,  along  with  my 
colleague  frran  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  of  S. 
414,  the  University  and  Small  Business 
Patent  Procedures  Act.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  cut  through  the  bureaucratic 
redtape  that  is  presently  strangling  too 
many  promising  inventions.  I  am  pleased 
that  40  of  our  colleagues  are  now  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation.  I 
trust  that  a  strong  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  lend  their  support  to  this  meas- 
ure when  the  vote  Is  taken. 

Mr.  President,  S.  414  addresses  a 
serious  and  growing  problem:  Hundreds 
of  valuable  medical,  energy,  and  other 
technological  discoveries  are  sitting  un- 
used under  Government  control,  because 
the  Government,  which  sponsored  the 
research  that  led  to  the  discoveries,  lacks 
the  resources  necessary  for  development 
and  marketing  purposes,  yet  is  unwilling 
to  relinquish  patent  rights  that  would 
encourage  and  stimulate  private  indus- 
try to  develop  discoveries  into  products 
available  to  the  public. 

The  cost  of  product  development  ex- 
ceeds the  funds  contributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  initial  research  by  a 
factor  of  at  least  10  to  1.  This,  together 
with  the  known  failure  rate  for  new 
products,  makes  the  private  development 
process  sm  extremely  risky  venture, 
which  industry  is  unwilling  to  undertake 
unless  sufiBcient  incentives  are  provided. 

The  problem  is  substantial  in  HEW, 
the  Departm«;nt  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  But  nowhere  is  the 
patent  situation  more  disturbing  than  in 
the  biomedical  research  programs.  Many 
people  have  been  condemned  to  needless 
suffering  because  of  the  refusal  of  agen- 
cies to  allow  universities  and  small  busi- 
ness sufficient  rights  to  bring  new  drugs 
and  medical  instrumentation  to  the 
marketplace. 


The  bill  that  we  are  considering  today 
strikes  a  careful  balance,  it  seems  to  me, 
between  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  for  itself  and  the  pubUc 
good  inventions  arising  out  of  research 
that  the  Federal  Government  helps  to 
support,  and  the  equally  important  rights 
of  the  inventor  and  the  public  to  see  that 
the  inventions  receive  their  full  potential 
In  the  marketplace  and  reach  the  people 
they  may  benefit.  This  bill  will  allow  uni- 
versities, nonprofit  organizations,  and 
small  businesses  to  obtain  limited 
patent  protection  on  discoveries  they 
have  made  under  Government-supported 
research,  if  they  spend  the  additional  pri- 
vate resources  necessary  to  bring  their 
discoveries  to  the  public.  Our  experience 
has  shown  that  unless  inventors,  uni- 
versities, small  businesses,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  generally  are  given  sufficient 
incentives  to  work  together  and  bring  in- 
ventions to  the  public,  new  technology  is 
likely  to  languish. 

This  bill  addresses  part  of  a  larger 
problem  that  I  find  very  disturbing, 
namely,  that  America  seems  to  be  falling 
behind  in  technological  innovation  and 
inventiveness. 

The  Nation  that  used  to  pride  itself 
in  being  way  ahead  of  all  others  in  de- 
veloping the  new  mousetrap,  the  better 
idea,  is  now  falling  behind. 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  we  are  fall- 
ing farther  and  farther  behind  our  in- 
ternational competition  in  a  number  of 
areas.  Indications  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  trend  are: 

The  present  U.S.  Importation  of  over 
$6  billion  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
(second  only  to  our  Importation  of  for- 
eign oil) ;  _    , 

A  U.S.  productivity  rate  since  1967  of 
only  24  percent  (which  compares  to  rates 
of  105  percent  for  Japan,  54  percent  for 
Italy  and  France,  39  percent  for  Canada, 
and  even  25  percent  for  Great  Britain; 

The  fact  that  35  percent  of  all  U.S. 
patents  issued  now  go  to  foreigners; 

And  finally  the  fact  that  fewer  and 
fewer  inventions  are  being  reported  to 
the  Government  from  our  multlbillion 
dollar  research  and  development  efforts. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of 
theories  which  have  been  offered  to  ex- 
plain this  situation.  Some  observers  have 
cited  the  dropoff  in  Government  sup- 
ported research,  the  nature  of  the  mod- 
em corporation,  changes  in  lifestyle,  the 
entrance  into  the  work  force  of  inexperi- 
enced workers,  and  overregulation  of 
business  by  the  Government.  Others  have 
said  that  this  technological  lag  is  merely 
a  misperception.  and  that  new  techno- 
logical developments  are  being  made,  but 
that  they  are  of  necessity  not  as  exciting 
as  the  unprecedented  technological 
breakthroughs  that  followed  World  War 

n. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speculate  on  these 
theories  beyond  saving  that  many  of  our 
prominent  scientists,  educational  lead- 
ers and  businessmen  believe  that  this 
problem  is  a  very  real  one.  one  in  fact  so 
serious  that  it  strikes  at  the  traditional 
heart  of  the  American  economv — our 
ability  to  adapt  to  a  changing  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
November  20.  1979  unanimously.  The 
recent  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
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Business  adopted  the  [>assage  of  S.  414 
as  one  of  its  top  recommendations  to  spur 
small  business  innovaticm.  President 
Carter  in  his  innovation  statement  of 
October  31, 1979  indicated  his  support  for 
the  concept  of  this  bill. 

Passage  of  S.  414  will  be  a  good  first 
step  in  addressing  the  innovation  and 
productivity  slump  which  is  of  so  much 
concern  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  was  privileged  to 
preside  over  the  hearings  that  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
S.  414,  and  I  was  very  impressed  by  the 
abimdance  of  evidence,  from  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  American  business 
community,  in  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

I  must  confess  that,  not  being  an  In- 
ventor. I  was  not  aware  of  the  bottleneck 
that  the  present  patent  policies  create 
with  respect  to  developing,  and  market- 
ing new  products  and  deliver  them  to  the 
public.  An  idea  that  is  thus  frustrated 
and  never  gets  out  on  the  marketplace,  is, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  worthless  so 
far  as  helping  the  American  people  are 
concerned. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  that  we  have 
some  28,000  patents  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  pubhc  research,  supported  by 
the  taxpayers,  but  nobody  is  commercial- 
izing those  ideas,  and  getting  them  to 
the  public,  the  people  who  paid  for  the 
research,  because  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment patent  policies. 

We  are  concerned,  of  course,  that  the 
taxpayers,  who  pay  for  the  research, 
receive  a  return  for  the  money  they 
have  invested.  For  that  reason,  there 
has  been  rather  strong  opposition  to  the 
general  idea  that  we  should  change  the 
patent  policy  and  make  It  possible  for 
those  who  develop  ideas  to  be  able  to 
commercialize  them.  The  rationale  is 
that  since  the  taxpayers  supported  the 
ideas,  it  would  not  be  good  to  have  the 
business  sector  making  a  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer.  However,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  folly  to  think  that  a  tax- 
payer is  getting  any  benefit  from  the 
tax  dollars  invested  in  research  If  these 
ideas  do  not  reach  the  marketplace 

So,  we  have  Important  inventions 
such  as  potentially  revolutionary  treat- 
ments for  cancer  patients,  that  are  never 
marketed  because  the  Government  in- 
sist on  retaining  title  to  them.  These 
inventions  must  be  allowed  to  benefit 
the  American  public. 

There  is  a  whole  array  of  new  ideas 
gathering  dust  because  no  one  Is  will- 
ing to  take  a  chance,  to  invest  dollars  to 
commercialize  the  Idea,  unless  they 
know,  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  that,  having  taken  a 
chance,  they  will  be  allowed  to  make  a 
profit. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  to  take  an 
important  first  step  in  resolving  this 
problem.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  imnacea  for  correcting  all 
the  problems  of  our  present  patent  pol- 
icy, just  as  I  would  be  quick  to  say  that 
this  is  not  going  to  be  a  panacea  for  all 
the  productivity  problems  we  have.  But 
I  think  It  Is  an  Important  first  step. 


So  far  as  small  businesses  and  uni- 
versities are  concerned,  we  are  saying 
that  if  the  Government  research  on 
which  they  are  involved  develops  ideas 
that  merit  commercialization,  it  will  be 
possible  for  them  to  do  so,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  have  ownership  of 
the  ideas  that  they  have  developed.  Thus, 
small  businesses  will  be  willing  to  invest 
their  own  money  in  the  process  of  com- 
mercialization and  distribution,  to  see 
that  these  Ideas  reach  the  public. 

We  have  Included  an  equally  ImpcM-- 
tant  provision  that  says  that  if  these 
Ideas  are  developed  and  If  a  small  busi- 
ness or  university  Is  willing  to  invest  Its 
own  resources  In  the  commercialization 
process,  and  if  the  idea  begins  to  make 
substantial  returns,  equity  would  require 
that  the  taxpayer  be  reimbursed.  So  we 
have  a  formula  through  which  funds  will 
be  returned  to  the  Government  from 
these  inventions  that  have  a  substantia] 
success  in  the  marketplaces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds  here.  We  have  made  it 
possible  for  small  businesses  and  univer- 
sities to  take  a  chance,  to  move  out  into 
the  marketplace  with  ideas,  and  to  make 
the  ideas  available  to  the  public  gener- 
ally. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  said,  "If 
you  begin  to  make  substantial  money 
from  these  products,  you  should  repay 
the  taxpayer,  who  helped  support  the 
research  in  the  first  place." 

Before  we  begin  debating  this,  there 
will  be  those  who  ask  some  sincere  ques- 
tions about  why  we  limit  this  to  small 
businesses  and  universities.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHinrr)  will  have  an  amendment  which 
would  change  S.  414  to  encompass  all  re- 
search that  is  developed  by  large  corpo- 
rations, even  multinational  corporations, 
as  well  as  that  encompassed  by  the  pres- 
ent confines  of  S.  414 — namely,  small 
businesses  and  universities. 

I  point  out  that  we  will  debate  this  at 
greater  length  when  the  amendment  is 
before  us.  I  think  we  have  very  solid 
grounds  to  start  with  small  businesses 
and  universities,  to  walk  with  this  new 
procedure  before  we  nm. 

I  believe  it  is  important,  first,  to  un- 
derstand that  if  we  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  new  jobs  since  World  War  II,  it 
is  remarkable  to  find  out  that  most  of 
them  were  created  by  our  small  busi- 
nesses, not  major  corporations. 

Second,  if  we  look  at  where  most  of  the 
new  Ideas  have  been  developed,  about 
half  of  the  most  Important  discoveries 
made  since  World  War  II  have  been  de- 
veloped by  small  businesses  and  universi- 
ties, not  by  the  major  corporations. 

Third.  I  think  commonsense  points 
out  that  the  larger  corporations  are  able 
to  hire  batteries  of  lawyers;  and  conduct 
their  own  research  efforts  much  better 
than  is  possible  for  the  small  business. 
Also,  I  should  point  out  the  disparity 
in  this  present  awards  of  Government 
research.  We  had  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  small  business  presidents  repre- 
sented in  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee; and  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  al- 
though fully  half  of  the  new  ideas  de- 


veloped since  World  War  n  have  come 
from  these  kinds  of  companies,  they  only 
receive  about  4  percent  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernment research  being  conducted. 

I  could  not  understand  imtil  I  talked 
with  some  of  these  businessmen  how 
burdensome  the  present  poUcies  are  on 
the  small  company  struggling  to  compete 
against  larger  competitors.  They  are  very 
concerned  that  if  they  become  involved 
in  any  Government  research,  they  will 
not  only  be  denied  access  to  title  of  any 
new  ideas  that  are  developed,  but  also, 
under  the  present  procedure,  they  may 
lose  all  their  background  rights  to  ideas 
they  presently  have. 

For  that  reason,  many  of  the  most 
sophisticated  smaller  businesses — that 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  Government  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally, avoid  Government  research  like 
the  plague. 

They  feel  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  everjrthing  to  lose  by  such  involve- 
ment. 

So  what  I  think  S.  414  will  do  Is  to  turn 
loose  those  small  companies  and  allow 
them  to  develop  their  ideas,  use  that 
creativity  and  see  that  we  have  Gov- 
ernment research  going  to  small  com- 
panies as  well  as  the  large  major 
corporations. 

Interestingly  enough,  not  only  are 
these  provisions  of  S.  414  supported  by 
small  business  and  the  universities,  as 
one  could  expect,  but  large  corporations 
as  well  realize  that  it  is  important  for  us 
to  get  this  precedent  established,  see  how 
it  works,  and  then  address  the  question 
of  whether  the  policy  should  be  applied 
equally  across  the  board  to  large  cor- 
porations as  well  as  small  businesses 
and  universities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  the  debate  starts 
here,  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  capture 
the  importance  of  this  issue  before  us. 
It  is  not  a  very  exciting  subject,  let  me 
suggest,  as  when  we  are  talking  about 
response  to  Russian  aggression,  the  con- 
cern about  rapidly  increasing  energy 
costs,  the  concern  for  long-range  energy 
supplies,  all  of  these  dramatic  kind  of 
issues  that  surround  us  today.  It  is  really 
not  very  exciting  to  talk  about  the  pat- 
ent policy  until  it  is  realized  how  much 
it  Impacts  on  our  economic  well-being. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  are  concerned 
about  inflation,  I  suggest  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  deal  with  inflation  is  to  increase 
productivity,  to  get  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing each  item  down  and  allow  more  so- 
phisticated technologies  to  get  into  pro- 
duction. 

For  that  reason  as  well  as  the  others 
that  I  have  stated  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  the  wisdom  of  supporting  S. 
414  which  will  be  an  Important  first  step 
toward  Increasing  productivity  In  this 
great  country  of  ours  which  for  years 
has  prided  Itself  on  being  No.  l  In 
this  Important  area.  Now  we  find  that 
with  the  exception  of  Sweden  In  the  In- 
dustrialized world  we  are  the  last.  We 
are  the  second  from  the  bottom,  and 
that  is  a  position  we  should  change.  We 
should  move  rapidly  toward  the  top,  and 
I  think  freeing  up  not  only  our  inventors 
and  our  creativity  but  making  available 
to  the  public  those  ideas  which  have  al- 
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ready  been  discovered  will  be  an  Im- 
Dortant  first  step  toward  accomplish- 
ing this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  414,  the  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
strongly  urge  swift  action  on  S.  414  as  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind 
has  been  well  established.  Recent  studies 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that 
the  United  States  is  falling  behind  other 
countries  in  a  number  of  technological 
areas.  More  technology  is  coming  into 
this  Nation  than  Is  going  out.  Foreign 
countries  are  doubling  efforts  to  spur  in- 
novation, while  many  American  com- 
panies are  cutting  back  on  research  and 
development.  In  today's  world,  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  this  continuing  decline  In 
our  Innovative  capacity. 

Economists  tell  us  that  our  recession — 
inflation  problem  is  worse  than  it  appears 
on  the  surface.  If  productivity  continues 
to  fall,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  our 
standard  of  living  in  the  1980'3.  One 
cause  of  this  decline  has  to  be  the  slow- 
down in  technological  innovation.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  pub- 
lished a  report  last  Jime  which  attributed 
45  percent  of  the  Nation's  economic 
growth  from  1929  to  1969,  to  technolog- 
ical innovation. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  bar- 
riers to  increased  technological  innova- 
tion is  the  present  patent  policy  of  our 
Federal  Government.  Current  patent  pol- 
icy requires  Federal  agencies  that  fund 
research  and  development  work  in  the 
private  sector  to  retain  ownership  In  any 
patentable  discoveries  made  under  re- 
search supported  by  them.  Even  if  the 
Government  has  provided  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  money  used  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  an  invention, 
it  can  take  the  patent  rights  to  subse- 
quent inventions. 

Federal  agencies  which  hold  control 
over  these  patents  can  grant  nonexclu- 
sive licenses  to  private  businesses  for 
commercial  development.  Unfortunately, 
private  business  needs  more  time  and 
protection  to  develop  an  invention  than 
is  guaranteed  by  a  nonexclusive  license 
from  the  Government.  The  record  sup- 
ports this  assessment.  Out  of  the  more 
than  28,000  patents  held  by  the  Federal 
Government,  fewer  than  4  percent  have 
been  successfully  licensed. 

One  area  of  the  private  sector,  how- 
ever, has  a  much  better  record  in  this 
regard.  Universities,  which  can  offer  ex- 
clusive or  partially  exclusive  licenses  on 
their  patents  if  necessary,  have  been  able 
to  license  successfully  33  percent  of  the 
patents  they  hold.  Why  then,  one  might 
ask,  is  the  Federal  Government  stuck 
with  more  than  95  percent  of  its  patent 
portfolio  just  sitting  on  the  shelf  not 
earning  the  Government  any  money  or 
anyone  in  private  business  any  either? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Presently,  there 
are  at  least  24  different  patent  policies 
among  the  various  Federal  agencies. 
These  policies  are  often  contradictory 
and  serve  as  lumecessary  barriers  to  or- 


ganizations, like  universities  and  small 
businesses,  which  may  be  interested  in 
developing  and  commercializing  Gov- 
ernment-held patents,  but  do  not  have 
the  legal  staffs  to  wend  their  way  through 
this  maze  of  regulations  and  policies. 

S.  414  establishes  a  uniform  Federal 
patent  policy  with  respect  to  inventions 
made  by  nonprofit  organizations,  univer- 
sities, and  small  businesses  utilizing  Gov- 
ernment grants.  It  also  authorizes  proce- 
dures for  licensing  inventions  which 
cannot  be  licensed  under  current  Federal 
patent  policies.  A  return  on  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  is  insured  by  a  provi- 
sion requiring  any  licensing  or  commer- 
cial use  of  an  invention  by  a  nonprofit 
organization,  university,  or  small  busi- 
ness, to  be  subject  to  a  percentage  of  any 
gross  income  earned  over  an  established 
amount  within  any  1  calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  designed  to 
promote  the  use  and  marketing  of  inven- 
tions and  ideas  developed  with  Govern- 
ment support.  Some  would  argue  that  It 
is  imfair  to  give  certain  Government 
grantees  licensing  rights  or  ownership  of 
a  patent  and  not  give  them  to  others. 
That  broader  question  is  being  addressed, 
however,  in  separate  legislation. 

Likewise,  many  argue  it  is  unfair  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  achieve  a  new  in- 
vention and  then  not  retain  the  future 
rights  of  use  or  commercialization  to  it. 
But  what  good  are  these  patents  doing 
the  Nation  just  sitting  on  a  shelf?  Noth- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  why  I 
support  S.  414. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  will  only 
mean  that  some  25  to  30  percent  of  all 
federally  held  patents  will  be  subiect  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  Is  not  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's patent  portfolio.  But  it  Is  enough 
to  spur  further  creativity  and  produc- 
tivity at  a  time  when  our  Nation  needs 
an  economic  shot  in  the  arm.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  a  chance  to  give  our  lagging 
economy  a  shot  in  the  arm.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  we  can  help  small  business, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  we  can  do  both  of  these 
things  by  passing  the  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act. 

This  bill  will  encourage  new- product 
innovation  and  investment  In  small  busi- 
ness, and  it  will  shore  up  the  patent 
system. 

The  patent  system  has  served  this 
country  well,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  It  protects  and  nurtures  the 
creative  genius  of  our  Inventors,  and  It 
accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  indus- 
trial might  of  the  coimtry.  Not  only  does 
it  give  the  Inventor  a  chance  to  make  a 
profit  from  his  discovery,  but  it  silso  gives 
his    competitors    a    chance    to    Invent 


around  his  discovery,  refining  It,  improv- 
ing it,  even  making  it  obsolete. 

Abraham  Lincoln  observed  that  the 
patent  system  "added  the  fuel  of  inter- 
est to  the  fire  of  genius." 

But,  despite  its  success,  several  experts 
in  the  field,  including  Admiral  Rlckover, 
think  that  changes  are  needed.  In  their 
opinion,  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  entitled  to  patent  rights  on  dis- 
coveries made  by  university  and  business 
researchers  who  use  Government  funds. 
They  think  the  Government's  interest 
should  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size 
of  its  contribution. 

Others  maintain  that  such  a  policy 
works  against  our  long-term  national 
interest.  For  several  reasons,  they  con- 
tend that  Government  Involvement 
would  make  private  researchers  reluc- 
tant to  use  any  Government  funds,  and 
so  slow  down  the  inventive  process.  First, 
they  say  that  the  Government,  with  no 
real  economic  incentive,  may  be  a  reluc- 
tant partner  in  the  eventual  marketing 
of  the  discovery.  Second,  they  say  that 
the  Inventor  will  lose  Incentive  if  he  or 
she  has  to  share  the  economic  rewards 
that  flow  from  the  effort.  They  conclude 
that  such  a  policy,  in  practice,  would 
hamper  valuable  research. 

With  this  debate  in  progress,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  put  a  freeze  on  the  marketing  of 
all  Inventions  made  imder  Department- 
funded  grants  to  universities  that  did 
not  hold  institutional  patent  agree- 
ments. 

I  became  particularly  concerned  about 
this  problem  when  representatives  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  came  to  see  me 
and  pointed  out  that  failure  to  obtain 
greater  rights  in  an  important  drug  in- 
vention could  jeopardize  efforts  to  com- 
mercialize the  drug,  resulting  In  loss  of 
its  benefits  to  the  public.  It  Is  the  public 
that  has  an  Interest  here. 

Shortly  afterward,  I  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  Senator  Bayh  to  introduce 
the  University  and  Small  Business  Pat- 
ent Procedures  Act  in  the  95th  Congress. 
Reintroduced  in  the  96th  Congress,  this 
bill  will  solve  the  problem  by  allowing 
universities,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
small  businesses  to  obtain  limited 
patent  protection  on  discoveries  they 
have  made  under  Government-supported 
research,  if  they  spend  the  additional  pri- 
vate funds  necessary  to  bring  the  discov- 
eries to  the  public.  It  will  restore  the  "fuel 
of  interest"  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
thought  so  Important. 

Our  bill  would  encourage  the  Federal 
Government  to  grant  patent  rights,  and 
it  has  broad  support  among  the  scientific, 
academic,  and  small  business  communi- 
ties. Best  of  all  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Government  stands  to  have  its  research 
funds  paid  back  under  a  provision  of 
this  bill  that  requires  the  patent  holder 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  research  money 
out  of  royalties  and  income. 

It  is  time  to  overcome  the  barrier  to 
commercialization  so  that  the  public  can 
reap  the  benefits  of  our  Federal  R.  &  D. 
efforts.  This  bill  is  a  good  one;  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  thoughtful  comments  of 
our  colleague  from  Maryland.  I  think 
they  are  i>artlcularly  appropriate  because 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  has  been  one  of  those 
who  has  been  studying  this  matter  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  typical  of  his  concern, 
not  only  for  productivity,  but,  for  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  ought 
to  benefit  from  that  investment  that  he 
would  be  such  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  S.  414,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  can  only  say  that  without 
the  Initiative  he  has  shown  in  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, this  bill  would  not  be  on  the  fioor 
today. 

It  is  an  important  bill  to  move  forward. 
It  will  free  up  a  segment  of  the  economy 
which  we  all  feel  should  be  freed  up. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  be  permitted  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chsiir  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Senator  Kenvbdy  in  support  of  S.  414. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  support  passage  of  S. 
414,  the  University  and  Small  Business 
Patent  Procedures  Act. 

This  legislation  represents  a  significant 
and  long  overdue  improvement  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's patent  policy.  It  will  also  help  to 
revitalize  the  American  spirit  and  capacity 
for  Innovation.  The  need  for  such  reform  of 
our  patent  policy— one  of  the  keys  to  suc- 
cessful Innovation — Is  clear. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  number  of 
patents  granted  to  U.S.  citizens  has  dropped 
significantly  in  recent  years.  Our  economy's 
lowered  productivity  and  growth  rate 
coupled  with  increased  Importation  of  for- 
eign manufactured  technology  clearly  Justify 
the  timely  patent  policy  reform  contem- 
plated In  S.  414. 

There  presently  exist  over  20  different 
procedures  dealing  with  patent  policies 
among  the  various  federal  agencies.  These 
procedures  vary  widely  and  are  sometimes 
inconsistent.  Frequently,  these  regulations 
deter  universities  and  small  businesses  from 
participating  In  federal  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  reported  that  only  3'/2  percent 
of  the  federal  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures has  gone  to  small  business  In  re- 
cent years,  yet  small  businesses  have  ac- 
counted for  over  one-half  of  the  major  U.& 
Innovations  over  the   last   twenty  years. 


This  legislation  will  greatly  enhance  the 
prospects  for  small  businesses  and  universi- 
ties to  benefit  from  their  Investment  of  re- 
sources under  federal  research  contracts.  If 
these  entitles  are  able  to  obtain  patent  rights 
to  Inventions,  they  will  be  In  much  better 
positions  to  secure  the  venture  capital  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  Inventions  to  commer- 
cial use. 

Some  are  concerned  that  allowing  private 
entitles  to  obtain  patent  rights  to  Inventions 
made  with  public  funds  would  result  In 
"giveaways"  or  unwarranted  private  gain. 
One  of  the  key  features  of  S.  414  Is  the  "pay- 
back" provision,  which  requires  the  small 
business  or  university  contractor  to  return 
to  the  Oovemment  the  amount  of  the  orig- 
inal funding.  This  payback  provision,  to- 
gether with  others  which  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  monitor  and  improve  the  efforts 
being  taken  to  secure  commercialization  of 
the  inventions,  will  help  Insure  that  the 
broadest  public  Interest  Is  being  served. 

By  providing  small  businesses  and  uni- 
versities with  the  opportunity  to  secure  pat- 
ent rights,  we  will  help  improve  competition 
and  assist  some  of  our  most  Innovative  firms 
and  entitles.  This  legislation  will  help 
America  retain  its  competitive  edge  In  tech- 
nology and  innovation. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  technological 
contributions  made  by  the  larger  businesses 
in  America.  With  their  vast  resources  and 
capabilities,  large  American  businesses  have 
also  helped  to  greatly  Improve  the  state  of 
the  art  in  many  diverse  fields.  This  bill  does 
not  alter  the  ability  of  any  business  to  obtain 
full  patent  rights  through  contract  negotia- 
tions or  through  existing  waiver  procedures. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  approach  of  S.  414 
is  an  equitable  one.  It  assists  small  firms 
and  Increases  the  incentives  necessary  to 
achieve  commercialization,  while  not  alter- 
ing the  rights  of  larger  businesses  under 
exlstlne  procedures. 

I  believe  that  all  the  indicators  clearly 
point  toward  the  need  for  substantial  im- 
orovements  In  our  patent  pwDlicy.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  leelslation  is  an  Important 
first  step.  The  Judiciary  Committee  antlcl- 
oates  undertaking  additional  studies  and 
hearings  on  the  important  Questions  in- 
volved. As  the  needs  and  solutions  become 
even  clearer,  we  will  continue  to  develop 
legislative  proposals  to  Improve  the  patent 
system  and  to  insure  that  beneficial  ideas 
and  Inventions  enter  the  marketplace. 


that  the  bill  continue  to  be  before  the 
Senate,  but  that  Senators  may  speak,  as 
in  morning  business,  without  the  time 
being  charged  against  the  bill.  This  way, 
the  bill  will  not  be  set  aside  from  morn- 
ing business.  The  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  the  bill  will  come  to  the  floor 
and  speak  on  it.  The  Senators  who  want 
to  speak  in  morning  business  may  do  so 
without  charging  the  time  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  f<w 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 45  minutes  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  had  understood  that  perhaps  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill.  S.  414.  had  ended  for 
today.  I  now  understand  that  there  may 
be  some  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 


JOINT  REPORT  BY  SENATORS 
CHURCH  AND  JAVITS  ON  THE 
SALE  OF  ARMS  TO  MOROCCO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  and  I  are  re- 
porting to  the  Senate  on  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  71,  to  disapprove  the  sale  of 
certain  weapons  to  Morocco.  With  the 
concurrence  of  Senator  McGovkrn,  who 
had  introduced  the  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  sales,  the  committee  took 
no  action  to  object  to  the  proposed  sales, 
having  in  mind,  first,  that  the  sales  are 
a  demonstration  of  U.S.  support  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco  and,  second,  that 
the  executive  branch  provided  assur- 
ances that  the  proposed  sales  will  en- 
hance the  climate  for  good-faith  efforts 
on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  seek  a 
negotiated  solution  to  the  Sahara  con- 
flict. 

From  early  in  1978  imtil  July  1979. 
the  United  States  limited  its  transfer 
of  weapons  to  Morocco  as  a  result  of 
Morocco's  involvement  in  the  Sahara 
war.  On  July  20.  and  July  31,  1979, 
Assistance  Secretary  of  State  Harold 
Saunders  testified  in  executive  session 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Near  East- 
em  and  South  Asian  Affairs  concerning 
a  possible  change  in  U.S.  arms-transfer 
policy  to  Morocco.  The  committee  sent 
a  staff  delegation  to  the  region  in  August 
to  prepare  a  firsthand  report.  The  cwn- 
mittee  met  again  on  September  20  in 
executive  session  to  review  the  staff  re- 
port and  discuss  the  issue.  On  Septem- 
ber 21, 1979,  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent making  several  recommendations 
concerning  the  proposed  change  in  U.S. 
arms-transfer  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
m&rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  On  January  24,  1980, 
the  committee  received  three  notiflca- 
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tions  of  proposed  letters  of  offer  to  sell 
Morocco  6  OV-lOA  aircraft.  20  P-5E/F, 
and  24  Hughes  500  MD  helicopters.  The 
notifications  were  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  if  Congress  passes  a  concurrent 
resolution  objecting  to  the  sale  of  these 
weapons,  the  letters  of  offer  cannot  be 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States.  On  Janu- 
ary 23.  1980,  Senator  McGovern  intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71, 
objecting  to  all  the  weapons  sales  to 
Morocco  contained  in  those  three  noti- 
fications. 

The  committee  met  on  January  30  to 
consider  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  McGovern.  During  his  public 
testimony  on  January  30,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Harold  Saunders  made  a 
statement  which  the  committee  believes 
is  critical  to  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  proposed  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
weapons  sale.  Mr.  Saunders  stated: 

The  comprehensive  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  on  arms  sales  to  Morocco  Is  to 
help  that  country's  efforts  to  defend  Itself 
while  at  the  same  time  nurturing  and  en- 
couraging a  psychological  climate  In  the  re- 
gion conducive  to  negotiations.  Efforts  to  en- 
courage both  sides  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  must  parallel  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
Morocco  militarily.  The  relationship  between 
these  two  courses  of  action  is  central  to  the 
Implementation  of  Che  President's  decision. 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Saunders,  first. 
afBrms  our  strong  support  for  the  King- 
dom of  Morocco;  second,  is  consistent 
with  the  committee's  September  21  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  a  negotiated  solution ;  and  third, 
assures  the  Congress  that  the  adminis- 
tration views  the  sale  of  these  weapons 
as  consistent  with  the  pursuit  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  the  Sahara  conflict. 
Mr.  Saunders'  testimony  further  assures 
the  Congress  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween U.S.  efforts  to  strengthen  Morocco, 
and  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  both  sides 
in  the  conflict  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table,  is  central  to  the  implementation  of 
the  President's  decision  to  approve  the 
arms  sale. 

After  the  committee  received  Mr. 
Saunders'  testimony.  Senator  McGtovern 
withdrew  his  request  that  the  committee 
vote  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71. 
The  committee,  therefore,  does  not  ob- 
ject to  these  sales  and  recommends  to  the 
Senate  that  it  not  consider  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  71  for  the  reasons  de- 
scribed earlier. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

ExHiarr  i 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington,  DC.  September  21,  1979. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  met  on  September  20, 
1979.  to  consider  U.S.  arms  transfer  policy 
to  Morocco  and  the  general  situation  in 
northwest  Africa.  This  meeting  was  held  in 
response  to  your  Administration's  request  for 
the  Committee's  advice  on  this  matter. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Issues. 
the  Committee  came  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

(1)  The  United  States  should  reaffirm  its 
strong  dispoeition  in  favor  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  Saharan  conflict  and  should 


begin   a  concerted   diplomatic  initiative  to 
find  a  negotiated  settlement. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  appoint  a 
seasoned  American  ambassador  to  Morocco 
of  the  kind  most  suitable  to  open  communi- 
cations again  between  the  United  States  and 
King  Hassan. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  furnish  Mo- 
rocco with  weapons,  suitable  for  the  defense 
of  that  country  and  as  an  expression  of  sup- 
jjort  for  the  Moroccan  Government.  These 
weapons  should  be  furnished  for  the  defense 
of  Morocco,  but  we  recognize  that  such  weap- 
ons might  be  used  in  the  Saharan  conflict. 
The  United  States  should  make  it  clear  that 
provision  of  these  weapons  Is  not  an  Ameri- 
can endorsement  of  Morocco's  policy  in  the 
Sahara  and  therefore  the  United  States 
should  not  provide  weapons  that  would  be 
suitable  only  for  counterlnsurgency  opera- 
tions in  the  Western  Sahara. 

The  Committee  unanimously  supported  the 
first   two   findings   above  and   approved   the 
third  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3  with  one  abstention. 
The  Committee  also  wishes  to  express  its 
satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  your  Ad- 
ministration conducted  consultations  on  this 
matter. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  J.  Javits. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Frank  Church. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
in  these  views  and  supported  them  In 
the  committee.  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  just  one  point. 

One,  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  here  also  with  the  security  of 
Morocco  as  a  nation,  because  the  events 
in  the  western  Sahara  have  brought 
about  attacks  upon  the  national  territory 
of  Morocco,  with  no  indication  what- 
ever— on  the  contrary,  indications  ex- 
actly the  other  way — that  this  could  not 
be  repeated  should  this  war  continue. 
Therefore,  in  a  real  sense,  the  war  in- 
volves making  war  upon  Morocco  as  well 
as  the  struggle  in  the  western  Sahara 
itself.  That  is  point  1. 

By  the  way,  as  to  the  first  point,  that 
lends  emphasis  to  the  need  for  military 
aid  to  Morocco,  that  is,  its  national  in- 
tegrity. 

On  the  second  point,  I  call  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  words  "both  sides"  in 
respect  of  these  negotiations. 

The  significance  of  the  use  of  those 
words  Is  that  it  is  an  imibrella  which 
allows  flexibility  respecting  the  nego- 
tiating parties.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  diversity  of  Interests  here,  and 
that  there  are  feelings  on  the  one  side 
that  the  real  party  in  interest  Is  Algeria, 
and  feelings,  I  suppose,  on  the  other 
side,  of  varying  degrees  respecting  others 
who  might  be  interested  in  this  partic- 
ular struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  by  using 
this  term,  "both  sides,"  we  leave  that 
question  entirely  open  and,  therefore, 
will  contribute  rather  than  direct  from 
the  likelihood  of  negotiations. 

For  all  of  those  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  as 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

ARMS  SALES  TO  MOROCCO 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
Church  and  Javits  have  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  Senator  Mc- 


GovERN's  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
administration's  proposed  arms  sales  to 
Morocco.  I  participated  in  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  this  matter;  and, 
although  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  these  sales,  I  de- 
cided not  to  oppose  the  committee's  ac- 
tion in  the  hope  that  Morocco  will,  in- 
deed be  influenced  by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  pursue  a  negotiated, 
instead  of  a  military,  resolution  to  the 
western  Sahara  question. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  my  colleagues 
will  read  very  carefully  the  report  made 
by  Senators  Church  and  Javits.  because 
I  seriously  question  the  Moroccan  desire 
to  negotiate  anything  but  the  terms  of 
a  surrender  by  the  Pollsario  freedwn 
flghters  in  the  western  Sahara.  If  my 
fears  are  borne  out  by  events,  I  believe 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  to  reconsider 
the  desirability  of  permitting  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  weapons  now  proposed. 
That  ought  to  be  done  if  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  are  serious  about  the 
"relationship"  mentioned  in  the  report 
by  Senators  Church  and  Javits  between 
the  goals  of  helping  Morocco  to  defend 
itself  and  encourciglng  both  sides  in  the 
Saharan  dispute  to  come  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

As  I  see  it,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
weapons  included  in  the  arms  package 
are  destined  for  use  by  Morocco  to 
squash  the  Polisario  forces  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  UN  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution of  November  21.  1979.  which  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  85 
to  6  with  41  abstentions,  including  that 
of  the  United  States.  That  resolution 
recognized  the  Polisario  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  western 
Sahara  and  called  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  the  PoUsario  in  "any  search  for 
a  just,  lasting  and  definitive  political 
solution  of  the  question  of  western 
Sahara."  The  Polisario  is  prepwired  to 
seek  a  political  solution  to  this  question, 
but  so  far  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
Morocco  is. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  western 
Sahara  question  that  disturbs  me  greatly 
is  the  possibility  that  the  administration, 
with  the  tacit  support  of  the  Congress,  is 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  crushing  of 
the  western  Saharan  independence 
movement  in  the  name  of  friendship  for 
Morocco.  If  my  suspicion  is  correct,  let 
us  openly  debate  the  issue  of  whether 
this  is  the  best  way  of  expressing  sup- 
port for  a  friend  and  stop  cynically  talk- 
ing about  negotiations. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  BUDGET 
FOR  1981 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  very  real  concern  about 
the  highly  negative  tone,  the  acute  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  and  the  appalling  lack 
of  significant  economic  leadership  ex- 
hibited in  President  Carter's  budget  for 
1981  and  in  his  annual  economic  mes- 
sage transmitted  to  the  Congress  last 
week. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that  our 
Nation's  citizens  are  being  severely 
short-changed  by  the  current  adminis- 


UMI 


tratlon.  The  American  people  deserve  the 
best,  not  the  worst,  from  their  national 
leaders.  During  these  times  when  we  face 
so  many  critical  problems,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  administration  appears 
to  be  trying  to  feed  us  a  diet  of  "business 
as  usual."  The  people  of  this  Nation  and 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress 
must  react  in  a  manner  to  offset  this 
void  in  national  leadership  as  exhibited 
by  President  Carter's  budgetary  and 
economic  messages. 

Mr.  President,  while  many  have 
spoken  and  much  has  been  written  about 
this  particular  problem,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
just  a  few  brief  examples  of  comments 
that  highlight  its  critical  nature. 

First,  from  an  editorial  titled,  "Im- 
prudently and  Irresponsible,"  in  the 
January  29,  1980  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  I  quote  the  first  and  the  last 
paragraphs  as  follows : 

President  Carter  describes  his  1981  budget 
as  "prudent  and  responsible."  It  is  neither. 
It  is  an  inflationary  budget  at  a  time  when 
Inflation  is  exceeding  13  percent.  It  is  larded 
with  election  year  pork.  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  bring  runaway  programs,  such  as  disabil- 
ity Insurance,  under  control.  It  probably  un- 
derestimates spending  Just  as  badly  as  his 
1980  budget,  which  will  miss  by  at  least  $32 
billion. 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  President  offer 
us  a  "prudent  and  responsible"  budget  some 
day,  and  really  mean  It. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  from  the  same 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  quote 
excerpts  from  the  editorial  titled,  "The 
Planned  Tax  Increase:" 

According  to  the  figures  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1961,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration expects  the  personal  Income  tax 
burden  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  per- 
sonal Income.  .  . 

With  taxes  growing  faster  than  Income,  in- 
dividual Income  tax  receipts  are  projected  to 
rise  from  11.3  percent  of  personnel  Income 
in  1980  to  14.9  percent  In  1985.  This  large 
boost  indicates  the  extent  to  which  Inflation, 
by  swelling  nominal  incomes,  is  pushing  tax- 
payers into  higher  brackets  of  the  progressive 
income  tax.  .  .  . 

The  Carter  administration  should  recon- 
sider its  benign  view  of  substantial  increases 
In  the  personal  income  tax  burden.  Its 
budget  folk  are  looking  only  at  higher  rev- 
enues to  cover  more  spending  and  stlU 
(someday)  balance  the  budget.  But  those 
rising  revenues  also  mean  rising  disincen- 
tives. And  as  we  have  said  before,  the  real 
tax  burden  of  high  marginal  rates  is  not  Just 
the  revenues  they  raise  but  all  income  they 
discourage  from  being  earned. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Febru- 
ary 1.  1980.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
in  an  editorial  titled,  "Three  Presidential 
Messages,"  I  quote  the  following: 

President  Carter's  three  January  messages 
reflect,  this  year,  a  somber  and  embattled 
frame  of  mind.  The  tone  is  pessimistic.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  perils  that  the  President  describes, 
particularly  in  the  Economic  Message,  are 
larger  and  more  immediate  than  the  re- 
sponses that  he  has  devised. . . . 

There  is  a  disparity  between  diagnosis  and 
prescription.  If  Mr.  Carter's  analysis  of  the 
economic  prospect  is  correct — and  this  year 
he  seems  to  have  it  Just  about  right— then 
there  is  a  clear  requirement  to  do  much  more 
about  both  Inflation  tuid  oil  imports  than 
the  President  is  yet  prepared  to  contemplate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  from  an  edi- 
torial titled,  "Economic  Sad  Songs."  in 


the  February  1,  1980  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  the  following  excerpts  are 
especially  pertinent: 

The  Carter  administration  gets  higher 
marks  for  candor  than  achievement  in  eco- 
nomic management;  and.  since  one  argues  in 
vain  with  economic  signposts,  even  the  can- 
dor Is  to  some  degree  a  virtue  enforced  by 
brute  necessity. 

There  is  uncommon  candor  in  the  presi- 
dential budget  and  annual  Economic  Mes- 
sage submitted  this  week  to  Congress.  The 
budget  will  not  be  balanced  this  year,  as 
often  promised — it  will  be  at  least  $16  billion 
In  deficit.  The  Economic  Message  concedes 
that  prospects  on  every  front  are  bleak:  In- 
flation will  run  at  best  in  double  digits  all 
year.  Productivity — output  per  working 
hour — continues  declining.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  There  is  the  impression  of  an  admin- 
istration with  uncertain  economic  goals, 
drifting  along  in  the  swirling  current  of 
forces  and  events  it  cannot  or  will  not  mas- 
ter ..  . 

Whether  the  failure  of  mastery  means  that 
economic  management  has  itself  become  an 
Illusion,  or  that  we  have  the  wrong  man- 
agers, may  be  an  open  question.  But  an  an- 
swer is  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  these  type  thoughts  and  comments 
may  have  resulted  in  the  sadly  stated 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  January  30, 
1980,  letter  transmitting  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  President  Carter 
stated  in  that  paragraph : 

There  are  no  economic  miracles  waiting  to 
be  performed.  But  with  patience  and  self- 
dlscipllne.  combined  with  some  Ingenuity 
and  care,  we  can  deal  successfully  with  the 
new  world.  The  1980s  can  be  a  decade  of  les- 
sened inflation  and  healthy  growth. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  of  the 
Senate  recognize  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  self-discipline — but  I  t)elieve  we  are 
in  agreement  that  our  current  prob- 
lems call  for  impatience  in  many  in- 
stances and  for  new  and  significant 
leadership  initiatives.  Also  while  "some 
ingenuity  and  care"  are  adequate  for 
"business  as  usual,"  we  must  now  reach 
for  greater  ingenuity  and  much  more 
forceful  actions  because  we  are  not  now 
in  a  "business  as  usual"  world. 

Mr.  President,  these  economic  matters 
must  receive  our  most  careful  consider- 
ation and  appropriate  action.  In  order  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  four  editorials  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

[Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Jan.    29, 
1980) 

IMPRITDENT    AND    IRRESPONSIBLE 

President  Carter  describes  his  1981  budget 
as  "prudent  and  responsible."  It  is  neither. 
It  is  an  inflationary  budget  at  a  time  when 
Inflation  is  exceeding  13  percent.  It  is  larded 
with  election  year  pork.  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  bring  runaway  programs,  such  as  dis- 
ability Insurance,  under  control.  It  prob- 
ably underestimates  spending  Just  as  badly 
as  his  1980  budget,  which  will  miss  by  at 
least  $32  billion. 

It  is  a  budget  full  of  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  flummery  and  wishful  thinking. 
The  President  claims  spending  for  fiscal  1981 
will  be  up  only  9  percent  from  1980  and, 
after  allowing  for  Inflation,  "this  budget  is 
virtually  level  with  1980  spending." 

But  that  is  only  if  you  compare  Mr.  Car- 
ter's 1981  budget  target  with  what  the  gov- 


ernment actuaUy  wlU  spend,  according  to 
present  estimates,  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
ending  next  September  30.  If  you  compare 
the  target  Mr.  Carter  is  setting  this  year 
with  the  one  he  set  Just  a  year  ago— wblcb 
because  of  the  huge  overruns  is  the  truly 
prudent  thing  to  do— spending  is  up  16 
percent.  If  he  misses  bis  mark  as  badly  In 
fiscal  1981  as  he  did  in  fiscal  1980,  and  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will,  bis 
spending  will  have  risen  some  32  percent  In 
Just  two  years. 

This  is  happening  at  a  time  when  there 
Is  a  $40  billion  deficit,  federal  borrowing  in 
the  credit  markets  is  supplying  enormous  in- 
flationary pressures  and  when  income  trans- 
fers conducted  through  the  federal  budget 
are  seriously  eroding  savings  and  capital 
formation.  The  transfer  process  is  lading  the 
groundwork  for  further  Inflation,  possibly 
worse  than  the  present,  through  damage  to 
the  nation's  productive  capacity. 

Mr.  Carter's  budget  shows  no  awareness 
of  this  crucial  problem.  Income  transfers 
will  account  for  about  45  percent  of  the 
1981  budget,  a  rising  percentage.  Defense 
spending  is  budgeted  at  only  23.7  percent, 
about  the  same  as  1979,  despite  the  promises 
of  Increased  defense  emphasis. 

Even  without  further  cost  overruns  In 
1981,  actual  spending  on  income  security 
win  have  increased  38  percent  over  two  years. 
This  category  includes  disability  insurance, 
which  has  been  soaring  as  a  result  of  pro- 
gressive liberalization  of  eligibility  require- 
ments and  which  is  playing  havoc  with  the 
Social  Security  programs.  It  includes  unem- 
ployment compensation,  which  Is  already, 
budgeted  for  a  20  jjercent  Increase  this  year. 
It  includes  welfare.  In  other  words.  It  is 
money  transferred  from  people  who  are 
working  to  people  who  are  not.  lowering  the 
incentives  of  both  for  productive  labor. 

Aside  from  this  central  economic  problem 
which  Mr.  Carter  saw  fit  to  further  aggra- 
vate, there  are  all  the  "little"  programs — 
meaning  Just  fifteen  or  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars— that  come  in  so  handy  for  an  Incum- 
bent administration  in  an  election  year. 
Housing  subsidies  are  up  12  percent.  The 
Labor  Department's  emplo3rment  and  train- 
ing operation,  one  of  the  most  effective  vote- 
buying  schemes  ever  Invented,  is  up  18  per- 
cent to  $18.7  bil'ion.  By  contrast,  the  Penta- 
gon procurement  account — for  weapons  buy- 
ing— is  up  barely  over  10  percent. 

A  lot  of  this  spending  will  be  defended 
by  the  administration  on  grounds  that  it  is 
counter-recessionary.  The  budget  predicts  a 
mild  recession  this  calendar  year,  a  decline 
of  1  percent  in  real  economic  growth.  This 
kind  of  argument  would  be  much  more 
plausible  If  the  budget  had  been  in  surplus 
or  even  balance  at  the  peak  of  the  business 
cycle,  which,  if  the  recession  forecast  is  ac- 
curate, occurred  last  year.  But  the  fiscal  1979 
and  projected  fiscal  1980  deficits,  if  averaged, 
come  out  to  $34  billion  a  year  during  a  period 
of  peak-level  prosperity.  Does  the  White 
House  really  expect  us  to  believe,  after  the 
experience  of  recent  years,  that  budgets  are 
carefully  planned  to  take  account  of  busi- 
ness cycles?  Even  In  the  Isest  of  circum- 
stances, nothing  has  been  close  to  target,  so 
what  reason  is  there  to  expect  that  to  happen 
In  the  worst  of  circumstances? 

The  worst  of  circumstances — declining  real 
growth,  rising  unemployment.  10  percent- 
p'.us  Inflation  and  a  rising  proportion  of  the 
budget  going  to  pay  Interest  on  federal 
debt — would  appear  to  be  Just  around  the 
corner  if  the  budget's  economic  forecast  is 
accurate.  The  President  proposes  to  deal  with 
it  all  by  offering  even  more  of  the  same  medi- 
cine that  put  us  where  we  are.  His  spyending 
proposals,  combined  with  the  tax  increases 
described  Just  »)elow.  are  a  prescription  for 
running  the  economy  into  the  ground. 
It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  President  offer 
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us  a  "prudent  and  responsible"  budget  some 
day.  and  really  mean  It. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  29,  1980] 
The  Planned  Tax  Increase 
According  to  the  figures  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration   expects    the    personal    Income 
tax  burden  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  than 
personal  Income.  The  table  tells  the  story: 
Taxes  and  iTicome 
(Increase  over  previous  year) 
(In  percent) 

Personal 

Personal  income 

income       tax  receipts 

1980  

1981  

1982  .-- — 

1983  --- 

1984  

1985  

With  taxes  growing  faster  than  income.  In- 
dividual income  tax  receipts  are  projected  to 
rise  from  11.3  percent  of  personal  Income 
in  1980  to  14.9  percent  In  1985.  This  large 
boost  indicates  the  extent  to  which  inflation, 
by  swelling  nominal  incomes,  is  pushing  tax- 
payers into  higher  brackets  of  the  progres- 
sive Income  tax.  But  the  picture  is  even 
grlnuner  than  it  looks  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  personal  income  Includes 
transfer  payments  from  the  government, 
most  of  which  are  not  taxable.  So  the  tax 
burden  falls  even  heavier  on  people  who 
actually  pay  taxes. 

Also,  incentive  depends  less  on  the  tax  on 
all  Income  than  the  tax  on  additional  in- 
come. The  budget  shows  that  the  tax  bur- 
den on  increases  in  personal  income  will  rise 
from  11.2  percent  In  1980  to  23.3  percent  In 
1985 — a  startling  108  percent  increase. 

Of  course,  other  taxes  are  headed  up  too. 
and  the  President  is  counting  on  the  new 
"windfall  profits"  tax  to  bring  in  revenues 
of  $20.9  billion  in  1981,  $28.4  billion  in  1982, 
and  $31.5  billion  in  1983.  Overall,  total  tax 
receipts  show  an  Increase  of  103  percent  be- 
tween 1980  and  1986.  a  period  during  which 
QNP  is  projected  to  Increase  by  only  75 
percent. 

On  a  fiscal  year  basis,  total  tax  receipts 
are  projected  to  be  21.6  percent  of  QNP  in 
1981  and  24.2  percent  of  GNP  in  1985,  a  his- 
toric high  for  peacetime  or  wartime.  In 
1944  tax  receipts  were  22  percent  of  GNP. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Presidents  goals 
of  reducing  unemployment  and  Inflation  are 
consistent  with  these  large  projected  In- 
creases in  taxation.  The  tax  break  Implicit  in 
the  progressive  income  tax  system  will  slow 
economic  activity  as  more  and  more  people 
find  themselves  swept  Into  the  higher 
brackets.  As  the  tax  bite  on  additional  earn- 
ings grows,  so  does  the  disincentive  to  pro- 
duce additional  Income  and  to  save.  With- 
out savings  there  cannot  be  the  investments 
that  brim?  new  Jobs  and  inflatlon-flghtlng 
productivity  gains. 

The  Carter  administration  should  recon- 
sider its  benign  view  of  substantial  Increases 
in  the  personal  income  tax  burden.  Its  budg- 
et folk  are  looking  only  at  higher  revenues 
to  cover  more  spending  and  still  (someday) 
balanct  the  budget  But  those  rising  rev- 
enues also  mean  rising  disincentives.  And  as 
we  have  said  before,  the  real  tax  burden  of 
high  marginal  rates  Is  not  Just  the  revenues 
they  raise  but  all  the  income  they  discourage 
from  being  earned. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1.  1980] 

THmxE  Presidential  Messages 
President  Carter's  three  January  messages 
reflect,  this  year,  a  somber  and  embattled 
frame  of  mind.  The  tone  Is  pessimistic.  The 


central  subjects  are  oil  and  military  defense, 
two  preoccupations  that  intersected  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  address  last  week  when 
he  warned  that  the  United  States  would  use 
force  to  defend  its  vi'.al  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Oil  and  its  soaring  price  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  acceleration  of  inflation 
over  the  past  year,  he  said,  and  it  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  recession  that  he  foresees. 
Those  are  the  ideas  that  form  both  the  Budg- 
et Message  and  the  Economic  Message  that 
appeared  this  week. 

Budget  and  economic  policy  is  now,  in  Mr. 
Carter's  view,  largely  a  matter  of  damage 
control.  The  overriding  aims  are  to  keep  infla- 
tion from  getting  worse,  and  to  mitigate  the 
worst  effects  of  rising  unemployment  among 
the  young,  and  to  diminish  dependence  on 
foreign  oU.  The  aim  is,  further,  to  end  the 
decline  in  other  governments'  estimation  of 
American  military  power. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Carter  was  all  positive 
thinking  and  determined  good  cheer.  His 
State  of  the  Union  message  asserted  a  "new 
foundation"  in  national  values:  it  was  no- 
tably mainly  for  its  omission  of  any  serious 
discussion  of  energy.  Last  year's  Economic 
Message  opened  with  a  briskly  self-congratu- 
latory passage  on  rising  employment,  rising 
proflts  and  rising  Incomes.  The  task  would 
be,  he  said,  "to  sustain  prosperity  and  ex- 
tend its  benefits  more  widely."  This  year,  the 
message  begins  with  a  bleak  description  of 
the  doubling  of  oil  prices  and  its  effects  on 
the  world's  economy. 

It's  instructive  to  see  that  this  year's  bleak 
messages  seem  to  have  raised  Mr.  Carter's 
political  standing.  In  January  1979,  as  he  was 
talking  about  rising  wealth  and  sustained 
prosperity,  most  other  people  were  worrying 
about  a  coming  recession  or,  at  best,  very  low 
economic  growth.  The  leap-frog  pattern  in 
oil  pricing  was  already  becoming  visible,  and 
the  Iranian  revolution  was  rapidly  gathering 
momentum.  That  context  gave  last  year's 
message  an  un-serious  air — a  quality  of  not 
quite  conscious  avoidance  of  certain  un- 
pleasant possibilities.  This  year,  most  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  give  Mr.  Carter  credit  for  talk- 
ing about  the  same  world  they  think  they  are 
living  in. 

But  it  is  possible  for  Americans,  Including 
Mr.  Carter,  to  talk  themselves  into  a  state  of 
paralysis  in  which  everything  seems  insol- 
uble. The  perils  that  the  President  describes, 
particularly  In  the  Economic  Message,  are 
larger  and  more  Inunedlate  than  the  re- 
sponses that  he  has  devised.  He  perceives  the 
need  to  slow  down  Inflation.  To  accomplish 
that,  he  intends  to  rely  on  tight  fiscal  policy 
and  the  wage-price  guidelines.  But  fiscal 
policy  Is  running  rather  loose  at  the  moment, 
with  the  budget  deficit  having  crept  back  up 
to  $40  billion  this  year,  and  the  guidelines 
are  much  too  rubbery  to  take  much  pres- 
sure. Mr.  Carter  sees  the  need  to  reduce  oil 
Imports,  but  the  means  of  doing  it  will  take 
a  decade  to  become  fully  effective. 

There  is  a  disparity  between  diagnosis  and 
prescription.  If  Mr.  Carter's  analysis  of  the 
economic  prospect  is  correct — and  this  year 
he  seems  to  have  it  Just  about  right — then 
there  Is  a  clear  requirement  to  do  much  more 
about  both  inflation  and  oil  Imports  than  the 
President  Is  yet  prepared  to  contemplate. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  1.  1980) 
ECONOMIC  Sad  Soncs 

The  Carter  administration  gets  higher 
marks  for  candor  than  achievement  In  eco- 
nomic management:  and,  since  one  argues  In 
vain  with  economic  signposts,  even  the  can- 
dor Is  to  some  degree  a  virtue  enforced  by 
brute  necessity. 

There  is  uncommon  candor  In  the  presi- 
dential budget  and  annual  Economic  Mes- 
sage submitted  this  week  to  Congress.  The 
budget  will  not  be  balanced  this  year,  as 
often  promised — It  will  be  at  least  $16  bil- 
lion in  deficit.  The  Economic  Message  con- 


cedes that  prospects  on  every  front  are  bleak : 
Inflation  will  run  at  best  in  double  digits 
all  year.  Productivity — output  per  working 
hour — continues  declining.  A  "mild"  reces- 
sion Is  expected.  The  oil  cartel,  which  the 
president  blames  for  about  half  the  current 
12  per  cent  Inflation  rate  (the  highest  In  dec- 
ades) ,  still  has  a  clamp  on  world  fuel  prlce.3. 
Finally,  though  less  Is  made  uf  this,  the  ad- 
ministration Intends  to  relax  Its  unsuccess- 
ful wage-price  "guidelines"  from  7  to  9.5  per 
cent. 

There  are  lighter  moments  amid  the  gloom. 
Connoisseurs  of  lost  Illusions  may  savor  Mr. 
Carter's  poker-faced  admission  that  the  lofty 
goals  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  will  not 
be  met.  "I  have  been  forced  to  conclude," 
says  Mr.  Carter,  surely  not  without  a  smile, 
"that  reaching  the  goals  of  a  4  per  cent  un- 
employment and  3  per  cent  Inflation  by  1983 
Is  no  longer  practical."  Indeed!  Was  It  ever? 

Of  all  the  problems,  Inflation  remains  fore- 
most. In  Mr.  Carter's  "strong  conviction"  It  Is 
"the  nation's  No.  1  economic  problem."  As 
he  has  said  before  And  the  next  most  serious, 
declining  productivity.  Is  a  key  contributor 
to  It.  The  American  economy  Is  weary,  bat- 
tered by  lean  and  hungry  foreign  competitors 
and  longing  for  the  shelter  of  trade  restric- 
tions which,  to  its  credit,  the  administration 
has  largely  opposed. 

Any  number  of  debating  points,  some  on 
the  cheap  side,  could  be  made  about  this  ad- 
ministration's economic  performance.  Events 
have  cruelly  dashed  almost  all  Its  goals  and 
promises.  These  are  bad  times  for  govern- 
ment economic  "managers,"  of  whatever  po- 
'Itlcal  brand,  and  the  thought  occurs  that 
since  government  does  such  a  bad  Job  at 
management  and  prediction  we  could  get  by 
with  a  good  deal  less  of  it. 

But  we  do  not  count  on  early  withdrawal: 
and  so  the  interim  need  is  that  Mr.  Carter's 
managers  be  more  assertive,  not  less  so.  They 
have  been  entirely  too  fatalistic  about  a  level 
of  inflation  that  ought  to  be  unacceptable, 
too  meek  in  adjusting  to  every  bad  turn  in 
the  news — whether  it  is  the  exactions  of 
OPEC  or  Congress's  continuing  tendency  to 
try  to  please  everybody. 

Here  President  Carter  is  caught  in  a  po- 
litical trap  of  his  own  devising.  He  criticized 
President  Ford  In  1976  for  governing  by  veto 
and  promised  that  things  would  be  different 
with  a  Democratic  administration  working 
cozlly  with  a  Democratic  Congress.  Things 
have  been  different,  if  not  exactly  cozy.  But 
the  economic  picture  goes  on  deteriorating. 

The  lone  bright  spot  in  the  anti-lnflatlon 
battle  was  the  mld-1979  appointment  of 
Mr  Paul  Volcker  to  chair  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  Mr.  Volcker's  strong  leader- 
ship to  tighten  money  and  contain  credit. 
But  unless  the  Fed's  Initiatives  are  rein- 
forced by  fiscal  discipline,  next  year's  presi- 
dential budget  and  Economic  Message  will 
probably  feature  the  same  sad  songs  as  this 
year's,  maybe  sadder  ones.  At  least  the  ad- 
ministration Is  resisting  the  lure  of  an  elec- 
tion-year tax  cut.  so  far. 

But  in  other  respects,  there  is  the  impres- 
sion of  an  administration  with  uncertain 
economic  goals,  drifting  along  In  the  swirling 
current  of  forces  and  events  it  cannot  or 
will  not  master.  To  be  sure,  mastery  would 
need  the  help  of  Congress,  especially  In  doing 
something  about  the  bloating  of  every  suc- 
ceeding budget  by  Indexing  it  to  an  Increas- 
ingly Irrelevant  consumer  price  index.  Con- 
sider these  budget  figures,  for  instance:  Of 
the  $52  billion  increase  in  outlays  for  1980-81, 
$15  billion  is  for  new  defense  spending,  $34 
billion  for  entitlement  programs  mandated 
by  Congress,  and  $3  billion  for  commitments 
already  made  and  contracted  for.  There  Is.  ex- 
cept for  defense,  no  "new"  real  spending  at 
all.  The  rest  is  monetary  illusion. 

Whether  the  failure  of  mastery  means  that 
economic  management  has  Itself  become  an 
Illusion,  or  that  we  have  the  wrong  man- 
agers, may  be  an  open  question.  But  an  an- 
swer Is  overdue. 
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THE    PLIGHT    OP    THE    AMERICAN 
PARMER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  2d  session  of  the  96th  Congress 
gets  underway,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks urging  that  attention  be  given  to 
the  problems  facing  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural community.  Recent  world  events, 
coupled  with  domestic  disturbances,  have 
placed  the  American  farmer  in  a  very 
serious  position. 

The  recent  suspension  of  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  has  caused  much 
concern  among  the  farming  community. 
Although  I  believe  the  suspension  a  nec- 
essary action  in  the  light  of  the  open 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  I 
do  not  believe  the  American  fanner 
should  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  costs  of  this  action. 

In  recent  correspondence  with  Presi- 
dent Carter,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  Senator  Tal- 
MADGE,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bergland,  I  expressed  my  concerns.  Call- 
ing upon  Senator  Talmadge  to  convene 
an  early  meeting  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  outlined  problem  areas 
that  demanded  immediate  and  decisive 
action.  I  strongly  urged  President  Carter 
to  move  up  the  March  1  deadline  for 
announcing  any  decisions  concerning  a 
crop  set-aside  program,  as  many  South- 
eastern farmers  begin  planting  com  in 
late  Pebruary. 

The  initial  threat  to  the  farmer  posed 
by  the  grain  embargo  appears  to  have 
subsided  somewhat.  However,  the  longer 
range  concerns  remain  to  be  addressed. 
Farmers  desperately  need  assurances 
that  they  will  be  able  to  operate  profita- 
bly in  the  future. 

The  agricultural  community  of  our 
Nation  has  been  beseiged  by  severe  eco- 
nomic problems.  Farm  production  costs 
lor  1979  increa&ed  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  16  percent.  Fuel  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed, with  an  increase  of  45  percent 
over  the  1978  price  levels.  Short-term  in- 
terest rates  increased  by  29  percent  last 
year.  Mortgage  interest  rates  showed  a 
25-percent  increase.  Livestock  purchase 
prices  increased  by  21  percent  and  feed 
prices  by  17  percent. 

Such  ramptmt  inflation  Xvill  soon 
destroy  the  American  farming  commu- 
nity, if  it  remains  unchecked.  Parm  debt, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  barometers  of 
farm  distress,  increased  by  15  percent 
last  year.  As  of  Janu«try  1,  1980,  total 
agricultural  indebtedness  was  $20  bil- 
lion greater  than  the  previous  year.  The 
farming  community  now  owes  $158  bil- 
lion. To  further  darken  the  situation  fac- 
ing the  American  farmer,  farm  income  is 
expected  to  decline  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  family  farm  Is  in 
trouble.  Some  farmers  have  already  had 
to  sell  out,  leaving  behind  a  way  of  life 
and  land  that  has  been  traditional  in 
their  family  for  generations.  Others  have 
been  forced  to  seek  employment  in  in- 
dustry to  supplement  their  income  from 
farming  operations.  In  my  home  State 
of  South  crarolina,  there  are  many  farm 
families  in  which  one  or  more  members 
work  outside  the  farm.  It  is  very  distress- 
ing to  see  their  eamines  from  industry 
often  used  to  cover  losses  from  their 
farming  operations. 


I  strongly  urge  Congress  to  face  up  to 
its  responsibilities  regarding  the  Ameri- 
can fanner.  The  problems  fsicing  him  to- 
day demand  immediate  attention.  The 
agricultural  sector  of  the  United  States 
is  vital  to  its  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  We  have  the  most  advanced  and 
eflBcient  food  producing  industry  in  the 
world,  and  we  ought  to  see  that  it  stays 
that  way. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  superiority, 
we  must  take  action.  I  beheve  that  steps 
to  insure  the  availability  of  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  are  essential.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  expand  domestic  demand, 
as  well  as  foreign  markets,  for  our  agri- 
cultural products.  Increased  incentives 
for  gasohol  production  would  not  only 
expand  our  domestic  market,  but  would 
also  lessen  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil. 

In  light  of  the  current  energy  supply 
situation,  steps  must  be  taken  that  will 
insure  the  agricultural  sector  of  enough 
fuel  not  only  to  produce,  but  also  to 
market  what  it  produces.  On  a  related 
matter,  rail  service  in  rural  areas  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  Pederal  reg- 
ulation. It  is  essential  to  a  viable  agri- 
cultural economy  that  adequate  rail 
service  to  shipping  points  be  present. 

We  must  view  our  agricultural  sector 
as  vital  to  our  Nation.  Farmland  should 
be  thought  of  as  a  scarce  commodity  es- 
sential to  our  national  security.  Foreign 
ownership  of  our  prime  agricultural  land 
must  be  monitored  and  controlled,  if 
necessary.  Foreign  investors  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Luxembourg,  West 
CSermany  and  Canada,  alone,  control 
about  4  million  acres  of  our  Nation's 
farmland.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  4  mil- 
lion acres  is  concentrated  in  the  South, 
with  some  219,948  acres  in  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  being  owned  by  foreign 
investors. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
needs  to  redirect  its  efforts.  More  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  research  ef- 
forts and  other  activities  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  aid  the  farmer  in  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities.  Re- 
cent trends  in  USDA's  priorities  have 
transformed  it  into  an  agency  that  is 
more  oriented  toward  food  consumption 
than  food  production.  One-half  of 
USDA's  budget  is  devoted  to  food  sub- 
sidy programs.  I  feel  the  major  objective 
of  this  agency  should  be  centered  more 
on  the  farmer  and  his  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  urge  Congress 
to  face  up  to  its  responsibilities.  We 
cannot  idly  sit  still  while  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  Nation  is  in  danger  of  being 
broken.  The  American  farmer  has  suf- 
fered from  uncontrolled  inflation  for 
too  long.  His  production  costs  have 
soared  while  his  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  has  dwindled.  Furthermore,  while 
I  bel'eve  the  American  farmer  under- 
stands the  necessity  of  the  recent  grain 
embargo,  he  is  very  concerned  about  both 
the  short-  and  long-run  effects,  and 
rightly  so.  We  cannot  turn  our  back  on 
the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letters  to  President  Carter 
and  Senator  Talmadge  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Committee  on  the  JuDiciAmr, 
Washington.  D.C..  January  9,  1980. 
President  Jimmt  Carter, 
White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  I  was  pleased  to  at- 
tend a  briefing  last  evening  at  the  White 
House  concerning  the  United  States  response 
to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Prior  to  and  since  this  briefing,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  calls  from  farmers  In 
South  Carolina  regarding  Administration 
plans  to  alleviate  hardships  due  to  the  grain 
sales  suspension.  In  response  to  these  con- 
cerns, I  have  asked  Senator  Talmadge  to  con- 
vene an  early  meeting  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  thoroughly  analyze  the 
situation  and  formulate  plans  to  cooperate 
with  your  Administration  in  seeing  that  our 
Nation's  farmers  are  treated  fairly.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  is  attached  for  your  Informa- 
tion. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  various 
grain  trading  companies  not  t>e  allowed  to 
profit  from  this  situation  At  the  expense  of 
farmers.  Contingency  plans  now  being  de- 
veloped by  USDA  should  Insure  that  the 
trading  firms  are  compensated  for  actual 
services  rendered,  but  that  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  reap  profits  by  purchasing  at  de- 
pressed spot  market  prices  the  grain  to  fulfill 
their  contracts,  while  selUng  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  full  contract  prices,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  embargo.  The  focus  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's mitigating  efforts  primarily 
should  be  to  help  farmers,  not  the  big  trad- 
ing firms. 

Furthermore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  ex- 
pedite plans  for  any  crop  set-aside  program. 
Inasmuch  as  many  farmers  In  South  Carolina 
and  the  Southeast  begin  planting  com  in  late 
Pebruary.  Parm  suppliers  will  also  need  to  be 
apprised  of  any  set-aside  plans  much  earlier 
than  the  March  1  decision  date  Indicated  by 
USDA,  since  very  soon  they  must  place  orders 
for  seed,  fertUizer,  pesticides,  etc.  The  senti- 
ment among  farmers  who  have  contacted  me 
seems  to  favor  a  mandatory  set-aside  pro- 
gram, without  any  payments  to  remove 
acreage  from  production,  but  coupled  with  a 
substantial  increase  In  support  prices. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  whole.  I  believe  the 
agricultural  community  understands  the 
grave  threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
tire Free  World  posed  by  the  Soviet  takeover 
of  Afghanistan.  They  feel,  however,  that  any 
required  sacrifices  should  be  shared  by  aU 
the  American  people,  and  they  need  sjjeciflc 
information  regarding  the  agricultural  poli- 
cies being  developed  in  response  to  this  situ- 
ation as  soon  as  possible. 

I  urge  your  prompt  and  careful  attention 
to  these  Important  matters. 
Respectfully, 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciart, 
Washington,  DC.  January  9, 1980. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 
Chairman.    Senate    Committee    on    Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  :  In  light  of  the  Presi- 
dents  recent  decision  to  suspend  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  excess  of  the  8  million 
tons  allowed  under  the  1976  grain  trade 
agreement.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Imcact  of  this  embargo  on  our  Nation's 
farmers  and  the  entire  agricultural  com- 
munity. Within  the  last  few  days,  a  number 
of  farmers  from  South  Carolina  have  been 
m  contact  with  my  office,  expressing  great 
anxiety  about  the  repercussions  of  thU  ac- 
tion on  farm  prices,  their  Income,  and  their 
ability  to  survive  in  the  fanning  business 

As  you  well  know,  grain  producers  have 
recently  experienced  several  consecutive 
years  of  severe  hardship  as  a  result  of  ad- 
verse vireather  and  low  prices  that  failed  to 
keen  pace  with  rapidly  escalating  production 
costs.  In  order  to  keep  their  farm  enter- 
prises viable,  many  producers  have  gone 
even  more  deeply  Into  debt.  For  these  be- 
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leaguered  fanners,  the  deleterlovis  economic 
effects  of  a  grain  trade  embargo  may  well 
prove  disastrous,  unless  prompt  and  effec- 
tive steps  are  taken  by  the  Administration 
and  by  Congress  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of   this   grain   sales   suspension. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  you  to  convene,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  to  thoroughly  an- 
alyze the  Impact  of  the  grain  trade  embargo 
tJid  to  initiate  appropriate  action,  in  the 
form  of  legislation  or  other  recommenda- 
tions, that  will  effectively  address  the  criti- 
cal  needs  of   United  States  farmers. 

The  Administration  has  announced  plans 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  purchase 
from  the  22  affected  tra<llng  companies  the 
grain  which  will  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Farmers  are  concerned  about 
the  method  in  which  this  grain  will  be  held 
and  about  how,  when,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions it  will  be  released  into  the  marlcet 
In  order  to  minimize  downward  pressure  on 
grain  prices.  In  addition  to  thoroughly  In- 
i)uiring  into  these  matters,  I  recommend 
that  the  Committee  may  also  wish  to  care- 
fully inquire  Into  and  consider: 

1.  Actions  to  ensure  that  the  USDA  plans 
do  not  allow  the  large  grain  exporting  com7 
panies  to  profit  from  this  situation  at  the 
expense  of  farmers.  The  grain  companies 
should  be  compensated  for  actual  services 
rendered,  but  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  reap  profits  by  purchasing  grain  at 
depressed  spot  market  prices  to  fufill  their 
contracts,  while  selling  it  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  at  full  contract  prices. 

2.  The  need  for  expediting  a  decision  on 
1980  crop  set-aside  programs,  as  the  March  1 
date  currently  cited  for  a  decision  on  this 
matter  is  much  too  late  to  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  many  of  South  Carolina's  farmers. 
Much  of  the  over  one-half  million  acres 
normally  devoted  to  the  production  of  corn 
In  South  Carolina  is  seeded  during  the  last 
week  In  February.  Fertilizer  and  other  nec- 
essary supply  orders  must  be  made  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  this  planting. 

3.  The  need  for  further  Increasing  loan  and 
target  prices  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans beyond  the  levels  specified  in  recent 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate. 

4.  Efforts  to  expedite  and  enhance  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  grain  for  use  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gsisohol. 

5.  Plans  by  the  Administration  to  carefully 
co-ordinate  the  U.S.  embargo  with  other 
grain-exporting  Nations  to  insure  that  there 
is  a  common  and  effective  policy  tovirard  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  matter. 

6.  Alternative  means  of  selling  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  excess  grain  to  other  Na- 
tions who  may  need  it.  together  with  the  need 
for  appropriate  restrictions  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  this  grain  is  not  diverted  to  replace 
stocks  sold  by  other  Countries  to  the  Soviets. 

7.  The  need  to  solidify  a  program  of  action 
directed  at  maintaining  farm  incomes, 
should  such  an  embargo  be  carried  on  in 
future  years. 

8.  The  overall  cost  Impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's embargo  decision  and  plans  to  allevi- 
ate farmer  hardships  on  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  on  domestic  food  prices. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these 
matters  receive  immediate  attention  and 
that  decisive  measures  be  taken.  Many  farm- 
ers are  currently  formulating  plans  for  plant- 
ing their  1980  crop  as  well  as  making  market- 
ing decisions  for  the  1979  crop.  They  should 
not  be  expected  to  make  such  serious  deci- 
sions without  adequate  knowledge  of  their 
Government's  response  to  this  very  complex 
situation. 

I  am  convinced  that  American  farmers  un- 
derstand the  grave  dangers  posed  by  the 
ruthless  Soviet  invasion  of  AfghanUtan,  and 
they  are  willing  to  do  their  part  to  support 
the  President's  foreign  policy  efforts.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  it  is  the  responalblltty 


of  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  coop- 
erate fully  in  developing  programs  that  will 
alleviate  economic  hardships  on  farmers  and 
Insxire  that  the  agricultural  community  does 
not  bear  a  disproportionate  burden  of  the 
sacrifices  which  all  Americans  must  share 
relative  to  this  matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  careful  consideration 
of  these  recommendations,  and  with  kindest 
regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Strom   Thurmond. 


of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
granted  privileges  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  and  voting  on  S.  414. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  GUAR- 
ANTEES A  PAIR  TRIAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  31 
years  the  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the 
treaty  alleges  that  article  VI  of  the  treaty 
would  deprive  Americans  of  the  right  to 
a  fair  trial  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  simply  is  not  true. 

Americans  abroad  are  subject  to  local 
criminal  law.  The  day  is  long  past  when 
this  country  could  claim  extraterritorial- 
ity for  its  citizens.  If  a  foreign  sovereign 
has  enacted  laws  prohibiting  genocide, 
Americans  can  be  accused  of  committing 
it  there.  They  can  do  this  whether  or  not 
we  or  they  are  a  party  to  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

The  more  strenuous  objection  raised  by 
these  opponents  is  that  the  United  States 
would  be  obligated  to  extradite  Ameri- 
cans to  stand  trial  in  foreign  countries. 
The  report  of  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  (U.N.  Document  A- 
1760.  December  3,  1948,  p.  8)  asserts— 

The  first  part  of  Article  VI  contemplates 
the  obligation  of  the  State  in  whose  territory 
acts  of  genocide  have  been  committed.  Thus, 
in  particular,  it  does  not  affect  the  right  of 
any  state  to  bring  to  trial  before  its  own  tri- 
bunals any  of  its  nationals  for  acts  com- 
mitted outside  the  State. 

The  United  States  would  retain  juris- 
diction over  nationals  on  its  own  soil. 

Additionally,  the  implementing  legis- 
lation and  U.S.  laws  provide  for  ex- 
tradition only  where  an  extradition 
treaty  is  already  in  force.  The  convention 
simply  requires  that  genocide  be  included 
in  any  new  treaties  or  in  revisions  of  ex- 
isting ones.  In  negotiating  these  treaties 
U.S.  oflBcials  consider  the  fairness  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings  before  enacting  a 
treaty.  The  rights  of  the  accused  are  as- 
sured; the  constitutional  right  to  a  fair 
trial  is  not  compromised. 

Furthermore,  under  the  convention  the 
United  States  reserves  the  right  to  ini- 
tiate its  own  criminal  proceedings 
against  an  accused  rather  than  to  ex- 
tradite. The  United  States*  understand- 
ing "that  nothing  in  article  VI  shall  af- 
fect the  right  of  any  States  to  bring  to 
trial  before  its  own  tribunals  any  of  its 
nationals  for  acts  committed  outside  the 
States"  makes  this  position  plain. 

The  Genocide  Convention  does  not  and 
could  not  deprive  an  American  national 
of  his  right  to  a  fair  trial.  Neither  does 
it  obligate  the  United  States  to  forgo  its 
initiative  in  prosecuting  American  na- 
tionals or  force  us  to  extradite  nationals 
accused  of  genocide  by  a  foreign  state. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Eric  Hultman 
and  Emory  Sneeden,  of  the  minority  staff 


GUILFORD  MILLS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  that  North  Carolina  is  this  Na- 
tion's largest  textile-producing  State. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  textile 
industry  is  in  North  Carolina.  There  are 
approximately  250,000  workers  employed 
in  some  1,398  textile  plants  located  in  82 
of  our  State's  100  counties. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  our  out- 
standing large  textile  companies  such  as 
Burlington,  J.  P.  Stevens,  and  Cone.  Less 
familiar  are  the  more  specialized,  but 
smaller  textile  firms.  Nevertheless,  the 
small  companies  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  textile  industry.  One 
such  company,  Guilford  Mills,  was  fea- 
tured in  a  recent  issue  of  Forbes. 

This  company  with  2,100  employees 
demonstrates  the  vitality  and  strength 
of  the  domestic  textile  industry.  Guil- 
ford Mills  has  prospered  under  the  in- 
novative management  of  its  capable 
chairman  and  chief  executive,  Charles 
A.  Hayes,  and  the  productivity  of  its 
dedicated  workers.  I  commend  both  the 
management  and  the  employees  on  their 
flne  success,  and  I  anticipate  continued 
progress  and  growth  of  Guilford  Mills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled,  "Knitting 
Up  a  Storm,"  by  James  O'Hanlon,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  21, 1980,  issue  of 
Forbes,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KmmNG  Up  a  Stobm 
<By  James  O'Hanlon) 

Even  by  the  standards  of  the  perennially 
out-of -favor  textile  Industry,  smallish  Guil- 
ford Mills  (1979  revenues,  $196  million)  com- 
mands a  puny  price/earnings  ratio.  It  sold 
recently  at  just  three  times  Its  1979  earnings 
of  $7.88. 

But  its  P/E  and  its  relative  sales  volume 
are  the  only  puny  numbers  that  Guilford 
displays.  Since  going  public  In  1971  the 
Greensboro,  N.C.  company  has  Improved  Its 
original  20% -plus  return  on  equity  to  a  rare 
42%  in  Its  last  fiscal  year;  by  July  It  will 
have  quadrupled  sales,  and  its  earnings  could 
be  as  high  as  $5  a  recently  split  share.  Its 
secret:  highly  automated  production  in  the 
warp-knitting  process  in  which  it  specializes. 
Guilford's  2,100  employees  will  produce  sales 
of  close  to  $100,000  per  employee,  compared 
with  perhaps  $36,000  for  a  big  weaver  like 
$2.6  billion  (revenues)  Burlington  Industries. 

Warp-knitting  uses  only  the  lengthwise 
(warp)  yarns  with  no  crosswise  or  filling 
yarns,  and  can  produce,  at  high  speed,  fabrics 
up  to  260  Inches  wide — far  wider  than  can 
other  knitting  or  weaving  techniques.  But 
warp-knitting  has  its  drawbacks:  The  ma- 
chines can't  handle  the  nubs,  snags  and 
other  minute  variations  of  natural  fibers. 
Therefore  warp-knitting  has  traditionally 
been  used  to  turn  synthetic  yarns  into  cheap 
grelge  (pronounced  gray,  and  meaning  un- 
finished) goods  that,  after  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing, go  into  inexpensive  undergarments  and 
bedding.  Warp-knitting  cannot  produce 
denim,  corduroy  or  any  of  the  other  popular 
woven  fabrics  that  sustain  the  big  textile 
companies. 
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In  giving  warp -knitting  a  wide  berth,  the 
bigger  textile  producers  left  a  nice  niche  for 
Guilford  in  a  business  with  unique  cost 
efficiencies.  Guilford's  700  West  German 
warp-knitting  machines  can,  unlike  other 
knitting  equipment,  produce  1-ounce-per- 
square-yard  fabric  for  women's  blouses  and 
20-ounce-per-square-yard  industrial  fabric 
on  the  same  machines.  They  can  switch 
from  one  fabric  to  another  within  hours,  as 
opposed  to  days  for  other  knitting  equip- 
ment. Says  tall,  husky  Charles  A.  Hayes. 
Guilford's  44-year-old  chairman  and  chief 
executive,  "We  patterned  ourselves  after  the 
small.  Innovative  warp -knitting  companies 
that  we  came  across  during  our  machine- 
buying  trips  to  Europe.  They  had  developed 
finishing  techniques  that  were  unheard-of 
over  here." 

Since  1971  Guilford  has  often  spent  twice 
Its  depreciation  on  new  equipment,  twice  as 
much  as  has  normally  been  spent  in  the  in- 
dustry. Meanwhile  Hayes  and  his  small  re- 
search and  development  team  have  devised 
new  ways  of  dyeing,  printing,  napping  and 
embossing  to  turn  grelge  cloth  into  close 
copies  of  satins,  velours  and  velvets  for  the 
Increasingly  fashion-conscious  low-to-mld- 
dle-lncome  apparel  markets.  "Fiber  com- 
panies like  Celanese  develop  cetrain  types  of 
yarn  for  us,"  says  President  and  Chief  Oper- 
ating Officer  George  Greenberg,  a  tall  ex- 
World  War  II  combat  marine.  "Then  Chuck 
Hayes  and  his  research  team  come  up  with 
something  that  Is  wanted  on  the  market  and 
can't  be  gotten  elsewhere." 

Lately  Guilford  has  invaded  the  higher- 
priced  garment  area  with  an  inexpensive 
nylon  velvet  called  Voyant,  now  going  into 
garments  with  labels  like  Calvin  Klein  and 
Christian  Dior.  Apparel -makers  account  for 
some  80%  of  Guilford's  sales,  though  no  sin- 
gle customer  exceeds  $5  million.  As  sharp  in 
marketing  as  in  production,  Guilford  pre- 
sells  giant  retailers  like  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
J.C.  Penney  who  then  specify  Guilford  fabrics 
to  faithful  suppliers  like  Jonathan  Logan  and 
Kellwood  Co. 

Hayes  left  his  father's  upstate  New  York 
dairy  farm  at  16  to  work  in  a  nearby  warp- 
knit  finishing  plant  whose  big  customer  was 
Guilford.  When  Guilford'6  founder  and  boss. 
James  Hornaday.  decided  in  1960  to  integrate 
his  then-$4  million-sales  knitting  operation 
forward  into  producing  finished  cloth,  he 
hired  Hayes  and  Maurice  Fishman  (currently 
Guilford  vice  chairman  and  senior  vice  presi- 
dent) to  buUd  a  dyeing  and  finishing  plant 
from  scratch.  By  that  time  Hayes  knew 
finishing  inside  out — an  asset,  along  with 
youth  and  natural  leadership  ability,  not  lost 
on  Hornaday.  Says  Greenberg.  "Today  Chuck 
probably  knows  more  about  warp-knitting 
than  any  man  alive." 

Hayes  today  owns  17%  of  Guilford's  com- 
mon, while  Hornaday — retired  and  in  good 
health  at  82 — has  gradually  liquidated  his 
holdings  down  to  9%.  All  told,  Hornaday  and 
Guilford's  officers  own  60%  of  the  shares. 
Takeovers?  Not  unless  Hayes  wants  one. 

A  thoughtful,  reticent  man.  Hayes  expects 
15%  annual  growth  through  1985.  He  also 
foresees  warp-knitting  methods  for  natural 
fibers.  He  has  already  developed  two  new 
products  with  huge  automotive  potential: 
Ovi'lfo'-fi's  snao-ln  interior  auto  roof  is  al- 
ready widely  used  in  the  new  lighter  cars; 
and  its  polyester-based  upholstery  is  given 
a  good  chance  to  replace  the  vinyl  now  com- 
monly used  In  car  interiors. 

Of  course.  Guilford  has  no  magic  shield 
against  recession:  Hayes  says  automotive 
orders  (10%  of  sales)  are  already  down.  But 
he  sees  the  company  riding  out  any  storm  of 
less  than  biblical  proportions.  Says  he:  "We 
are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  carrying  no 
short-term  debt,  and  all  of  our  $20  mUllon 
in  long-term  debt  Is  carried  at  8Vi%." 


His  biggest  concern  is  the  larger  textUe 
firms.  "They  are  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
our  Innovations,"  he  says.  "If  they  are  good 
technicians  they  can  take  their  time  and 
figure  out  what  we  are  doing."  He  looks  wor- 
ried for  only  a  second  and  says:  "Warp-knlt- 
ting  is  a  billion-dollar  business  now  and  It's 
Just  beginning  to  grow.  We  will  give  it  all 
our  attention." 


THE  TELEVISION  CONTROVERSY: 
ACCESS  TO  THE  AIRWAYS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Cornell  C. 
Maier  is  chairman  of  the  board,  presi- 
dent, and  chief  executive  officer  of  Kai- 
ser Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corp.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  corporate 
leaders  and  public -spirited  citizens  I 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  meeting. 

He  has  spearheaded  the  Kaiser  effort 
to  sponsor  television  commercials  focus- 
ing on  issues  of  widespread  public  con- 
cern. As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  now 
aware.  Kaiser  sought  to  piu-chase  com- 
merciEil  time  from  the  three  major  net- 
works to  promote  public  awareness  of  the 
energy  crisis,  the  burden  of  governmen- 
tal redtape,  and  the  tlireats  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  The  major  networks 
refused  to  air  the  commercials,  citing 
either  the  fairness  doctrine  or  the  "con- 
troversial" nature  of  the  ads. 

The  overall  response  to  the  Kaiser  ini- 
tiative has  been  encouraging  and  the  is- 
sue has  drawn  significant  congressional 
attention.  The  House  Subcommittee  on 
Conununications  has  already  held  hear- 
ings on  this  question  and  I  am  hopeful 
the  Senate  will  be  examining  the  issue 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Chairman  Maier  spoke  out  again  on 
the  television  advertising  issue  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  on  December  7,  1979, 
in  San  Francisco.  His  comments  were  well 
received  by  the  Commonwealth  Club  and 
were  subsequently  broadcast  by  approxi- 
mately 100  radio  stations  throughout  the 
West. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  congression- 
al interest  in  this  subject,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Maier's  remarks 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Television  Controversy  :  Access  to  the 

Airwaves 

(By  Cornell  C.  Maier) 

Madam  Chairman,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Thank  you. 

We're  in  trouble! 

Big  trouble! 

I'm  not  talking  about  Infiatlon  ...  or 
about  unemployment  ...  or  the  energy 
crisis.  These  are  trouble,  all  right.  But  we 
have  bigger  trouble.  The  foundations  of  our 
democracy  are  eroding  away.  The  fabric  of 
our  society  is  being  unravelled  and  rewoven 
into  a  strange  new  design.  And  most  of  us 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  it,  or  care  very  much. 

I  care!  That's  why  I'm  here.  And  I  hope 
that  by  the  time  I  finish  you'll  care;  because 
I  know  that  being  the  kind  of  people  you 
are  in  this  organization,  you  won't  sit  idly 
by — you'll  get  Involved. 

The  ability  to  speak  freely  in  this  country 
is  being  denied.  It's  beln^  denied  by  the 
most  powerful  means  of  public  communica- 
tions the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  is  an 
issue  much  bigger  than  Kaiser  Aluminum. 


It  is  an  issue  that  will  ultimately  affect 
each  and  every  one  of  us  as  individuals  in 
our  own  lifetime;  but  more  Importantly,  will 
shape  and  determine  the  sort  of  life  your 
children,  and  your  children's  children  and 
theirs  after  them,  will  have. 

For  a  number  of  years.  Kaiser  Aluminum 
&  Chemical  Corporation  has  been  urging 
people  to  get  involved  with  the  Issues  that 
concern  them  ...  in  their  work.  In  their 
communities,  in  their  country.  We  also  have 
a  policy,  as  a  corporation,  of  speaking  out 
on  Issues  which  we  believe  are  important  to 
us,  to  our  employees,  to  our  shareholders,  our 
communities,  and  our  country.  We  believe 
we  not  only  have  a  right  to  do  this,  but  a 
responsibility  as  well. 

About  three  years  ago  we  began  to  get  into 
the  area  of  issues  advertising.  We  selected 
issues  which  we  felt  were  Important  to  our 
employees,  our  shareholders,  our  communi- 
ties, and  our  nation.  We  wanted  to  draw 
public  attention  to  those  Issues  In  order 
to  generate  individual  Involvement  with 
them.  The  medium  that  we  used  for  this 
was  print. 

In  the  fall  of  1978,  we  decided  to  concen- 
trate our  1979  Issues  program  on  three 
problems.  They  were:  (1)  the  lack  of  a  na- 
tionsJ  energy  policy  (which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  declared  the  "moral 
equivalent  of  war");  (2)  the  burden  of  un- 
necessary governmental  red  tape:  and  (3)  the 
clear  and  present  threat  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

These  conmiercials  were  designed  as  public 
service  commercials  urging  people  to  get  In- 
volved. They  asked  a  series  of  questions  but 
did  not  deliver  answers.  Instead,  the  com- 
mercials urged  the  viewer:  "Whatever  your 
views,  let  your  elected  representatives  know." 
But  when  we  tried  to  air  these  three  tele- 
vision commercials  urging  citizens  to  get  in- 
volved and  to  speak  out  on  clearly  impor- 
tant Issues,  we  were  fiatly  barred  from  doing 
so  by  all  three  television  networks. 
the  networks'  responses 

CBS  informed  us  that  "public  affairs  are 
the  sole  province  of  CBS  News,  where  trained 
journalists  examine  and  present  all  sides  of 
the  issues."  NBC  said  that  the  commercials 
would  "clearly  violate  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
by  opening  a  discussion  on  an  issue  of  public 
importance."  Ironically,  this  doctrine  was 
formulated  to  do  exactly  that,  to  insure  that 
there  would  be  a  balanced  presentation  on 
issues  of  public  importance.  NBC  went  on  to 
say  that  "these  presentations  are  not  accept- 
able for  use  on  NBC  nor  do  we  feel  that 
revisions  can  overcome  the  Inherent  prob- 
lems in  this  kind  of  approach." 

ABC  said :  "ABC  cannot  accept  commercials 
saying  'write  to  your  congressman.'  Commer- 
cials should  use  a  positive  approach."  The 
ABC  response  really  shocked  us.  and  it  shocked 
most  of  the  members  of  Congress  who  heard 
about  it.  We  could  not  then,  and  cannot  now, 
understand  what  is  wrong,  objectionable, 
controversial,  or  unacceptable,  about  encour- 
aging people  to  become  involved  with  their 
government.  Who  gave  ABC  the  right  or  the 
authority  to  decide  that  encouraging  people 
to  contact  their  elected  representatives  Isnt 
positive?  What  happened  to  that  Idea  voiced 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  which  for  so  long  had 
characterized  our  nation — that  this  is  "a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people." 

We  were  so  interested  in  getting  these 
commercials  on  the  air  that  we  decided  to 
modify  them  in  hopes  of  satisfying  some  of 
the  networks  oblections.  But  even  in  the  re- 
vised versions,  the  answer  was  the  same:  No. 
you  cannot  run  them. 

The  more  we  thought  about  the  situation, 
the  more  we  became  convinced  that  these  re- 
jections were  a  flagrant  abuse  of  what 
amounts  to  an  absolute  power  of  censorship 
on  the  part  of  the  networks.  We  determined 
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not  to  let  thU  Issue  die  In  silence  .  .  .  not  to 
let  this  pass  without  cballenge. 

TOOK  OUR  CASE  TO  TBI  PEOPLE 

We  decided  to  take  our  case,  not  to  the 
courts,  not  to  the  regulatory  agencies — but 
directly  to  the  people. 

We  did  so  by  running  a  full-page,  one-time 
ad  in  The  New  York  Times,  The  Washington 
Post,  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  The  San  Pranclso  Chronicle,  and  The 
Oakland  Tribune.  The  ad  reprinted  the  entire 
text  of  each  television  commercial  that  was 
rejected  by  the  networks,  so  that  people  could 
decide  for  themselves  Just  how  "objection- 
able" or  "controversial"  the  commercials 
really  were.  The  ads  closed  with  this  line,  "If 
you  believe  a  free  exchange  of  Ideas  Is  as  Im- 
portant now  as  It's  ever  been,  write  yoxir 
elected  representative  or  write  \is  at  Kaiser 
Aluminum.  Let  your  voice  be  heard." 

The  response  has  been  absolutely  over- 
whelming. We've  heard  from  people  from  all 
over  America,  and  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
young,  the  old  .  .  .  students,  widows,  stock- 
holders, blue-collar  workers,  congressmen 
and  senators,  educators,  small-business  men. 
Some  of  these  people  identify  themselves  as 
being  pro-business,  others  identify  them- 
selves as  having  no  fondness  for  business  at 
all.  But  they  were  all  concerned  and  96  per- 
cent of  them  favored  the  position  we  took.  In 
fact,  we  received  mail  from,  or  had  discus- 
sions with,  more  than  40  members  of  Con- 
gress, from  both  bodies  and  from  both  par- 
ties, indicating  support  for  airing  our  ads. 

Listen  to  a  portion  of  this  letter.  "Read 
your  ad  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 
Ocod  for  you  all.  I  believe  in  a  free  exchange 
of  Ideas.  I  also  believe  America  is  headed  for 
bard  times,  if  the  people  are  not  Informed  of 
their  choices  and  their  rights.  ...  As  I  sit 
here,  my  spirits  are  heavy.  My  age  is  22  years 
and  my  country  is  drowning  in  greed  and  in- 
difference. This  is  not  the  world  I  was  prom- 
ised as  a  little  girl — but  I  believe  it  is  not 
too  late  for  America.  It  is  6:33  a.m.,  and  this 
has  been  written  before  I  have  gotten  out  of 
bed  to  go  to  work.  Tou  are  correct,  and  please 
don't  stop  your  campaign  for  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas.  PS.:  You  are  correct,  one 
person  can  make  a  difference.  I  shall  try,  too." 

The  American  people  obviously  are  frus- 
trated, angry,  and  highly  concerned  about 
television. 

CONGRESS  CONCERNED,  TOO 

Because  the  people  are  concerned.  Congress 
has  become  concerned,  too.  As  a  result  of 
these  ads,  as  a  result  of  the  letters  we  re- 
ceived, and  the  newspaper  coverage  that  has 
resulted  from  the  denial  of  access  to  tele- 
vision, the  Issue  Is  finally  drawing  Congres- 
sional attention  of  a  significant  nature.  In 
fact,  the  House  subcommittee  on  communi- 
cations, chaired  by  Congressman  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin  of  San  Diego,  held  hearings  on  this 
question  in  mid -November,  in  Washington.  I 
was  privileged  to  testify  there  .  .  .  along  w4th 
representatives  of  the  three  networks.  I  think 
we  made  some  progress. 

Why  are  we  so  concerned  about  access  to 
television  .  .  .  why  have  we  gone  to  all  this 
trouble — spent  all  this  time  ...  on  an  Issue 
seemingly  far  removed  from  our  business? 
The  answer  is  simple.  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
long  ago  that  "public  oplndon  is  everything 
in  this  country."  He  was  right.  For  as  long 
as  man  has  had  organized  society,  public 
opinion  has  been  everything.  Even  for  dic- 
tators and  kings,  but  certainly  for  democra- 
cies, public  opinion  is  everytWng.  And  tele- 
vision is  the  most  powerful  force  devised 
for  forming  public  opinion. 

POWER  OF  TV   is  AWESOME 

No  other  force  has  such  power  to  inform 
or  misinform,  to  educate,  to  persuade.  No 
other  force  has  such  ability  to  set  the  stand- 
ards for  what  is  acceptable  or  unacceptable 
in  our  society,  to  motivate,  or  to  propagan- 


dize. Polls  show  that  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  country  say  they 
get  their  news  from  television.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  the  time  this  year's  high 
school  graduates  get  their  diplomas,  they 
will  have  spent  some  15,000  hours  in  front 
of  their  television  sets.  Contrast  that  with 
the  only  11,000  hours  they  will  have  spent 
in  classrooms. 

The  power  of  television  is  truly  awesome. 
And  denial  of  access  to  this  medium  is  denial 
of  the  right  of  free  speech.  For  in  our  so- 
ciety today,  denial  of  the  ability  to  be  heard 
makes  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
impossible. 

REACHING  MASS  AVDnNCES 

Television  is  a  "monopoly,"  a  government- 
licensed  monopoly.  Television  is  the  only 
way  mass  audiences  can  be  effectively 
reached  in  this  country.  It  is  the  only  true 
medium  of  mass  communications  available. 

If  we  as  a  company  have  a  message  we 
want  to  deliver  in  any  of  our  communities 
through  the  newspapers  and  the  newspapers, 
for  some  reason,  refuse  to  run  our  ads,  we  can 
still  get  our  messages  to  everybody  in  the 
community.  Just  as  the  newspaper  would 
have  done,  by  printing  it  and  having  it  de- 
livered ourselves.  We  don't  have  that  ability 
with  television.  If  television  won't  let  us 
have  access,  then  no  other  comparable 
medium  is  available  to  us. 

The  networks  argue  that  one  reason  they 
cannot  allow  access  to  television  for  com- 
mercials which  discuss  issues  or  express 
opinion  is  that  they  might  suffer  economic 
loss.  Were  they  to  do  so,  then  they  might 
have  to  give  (rather  than  sell)  correspond- 
ing time  to  groups  or  organizations  who  dis- 
agree with  that  position  or  opinion. 

THE    MONET    ISSUE 

This  Is  the  first  time  the  idea  of  "money" 
has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
issue — but  "money"  is  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

We  may  be  among  thb  few  In  America  who 
understand  that  the  networks'  Job  is  to  make 
money.  We  respect  them  for  that  and  they 
do  it  very  well. 

Fortune  Magazine  reports  that  ABC's  re- 
turn on  stockholder  equity  in  1978  was  21.6 
percent:  CBS's  was  21  percent;  and  NBC's 
was  17.4  percent. 

Contrast  that  with  the  oil  companies  and 
their    "excessive"    profitability. 

Fortune  Magazine  reports  that  EXXON  had 
a  return  on  stockholders'  equity  of  13.7  per- 
cent in  1978 — Mobil's  was  12.6  percent. 

ABC  21.6  percent  .  .  .  EXXON  13.7  percent. 
Why  is  the  13.7  percent  more  excessive  than 
the  21.6  percent? 

Hear  anyone  screaming  about  "excessive" 
network  profits?  I  didn't.  Why?  Because  tele- 
vision didn't  focus  attention  on  these  facts — 
didn't  cover  them  in  their  newscasts.  I'm 
no  defender  of  the  oil  companies.  They've 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  have  done  a  poor 
Job  in  getting  the  facts  to  the  public.  But 
still  and  all,  they  have  been  far  from  fairly 
treated  by  television. 

WHAT    MAKES    NETWORK    "NEWS"? 

In  terms  of  making  money,  the  networks 
do  very  well  Indeed.  In  television,  money  Is 
made  by  selling  time.  I  have  no  objections 
to  that.  My  concern  Is  that  network  man- 
agements give  the  Impression  that  what 
they're  selling  as  news  somehow  has  bal- 
ance and  objectivity  to  it.  It  may  be  news 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  entertaining  or  sen- 
sational— but  whether  the  "facts"  are  in- 
volved is  another  matter.  For  Instance,  how 
frequently  do  you  see  the  views  of  Dr.  Olenn 
Seaborg  contrasted  with  those  of  Jane  Fonda 
regarding  nuclear  power?  How  frequently  do 
you  see  the  views  of  Reg  Jones  contrasted 
with  those  of  Ralph  Nader  on  consumer  pro- 
tection? Not  very  frequently.  Why?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  television  "news"  metms  show- 


biz and  sensationalism  to  generate  high  rat- 
ings— but  not  necessarily  substance  to 
inform. 

CYNICISM    INHERENT    IN    ATTACKS 

It's  the  cynicism  here  that  bothers  me  .  .  . 
the  cynicism  of  network  news  misleading  us 
with  respect  to  oil  company  profits  (and  who 
knows  what  other  Issues)  when  they  know 
better  .  .  .  the  cynicism  Inherent  In  the 
attacks  on  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  profit  motive  by  what  Is  one  of  the  most 
profit-oriented  businesses  in  America — net- 
work television. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  Is  something  like 
a  "truth  In  labeling  law"  applied  to  net- 
work news.  Perhaps  most  of  those  programs 
should  carry  a  disclaimer  which  says,  "What 
you  are  about  to  see  Is  'news'  It  may  or  may 
not  present  the  'facts.'  " 

The  networks  argue  that  they  must  not 
permit  access  to  their  airwaves  to  organiza- 
tions like  ours  for  fear  that  those  with  the 
biggest  pocketbooks  will  speak  the  loudest. 
Nonsense !  The  people  who  speak  the  loudest 
In  this  country  are  the  people  with  the  big- 
gest soapboxes — the  politicians,  the  activ- 
ists, the  extremists,  the  actors — and  they 
would  continue  to  do  so,  because  they  pro- 
vide the  show-biz  that  network  news  de- 
pends on. 

The  "deep  pocketbook"  problem  is  a  prob- 
lem, but  not  nearly  as  large  as  some  would 
have  you  believe  and  one  that  can  be  solved 
with  careful  thought. 

DEEP  POCKET  FEARS 

As  Justice  William  Brennan  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  In  one  of 
the  landmark  cases  Involving  broadcasting 
{Columbia  Broadcasting  System  v.  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee),  "These  'deep 
pocket'  fears  are  concerns,  not  realities. 
There  Is  time  enough  to  deal  with  such  a 
situation  when,  and  if.  It  arises."  he  con- 
cluded. 

If  you  get  the  Impression  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  arrogance  of  network  tele- 
vision, you're  absolutely  right.  I  speak  from 
first-hand  knowledge.  One  of  the  things  that 
one  of  the  networks  said  to  us,  one  of  the 
things  which  made  us  so  determined  to  pur- 
sue this  issue  to  the  end.  was  this:  CBS,  In 
rejecting  our  commercials,  asked  our  adver- 
tising agency,  "Where  do  these  guys  get  off 
thinking  they  have  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion  on  these  points?" 

If  a  television  network  has  the  right  to  de- 
cide who  has  rights  .  .  .  worse,  if  It  has  the 
power  to  decide  who  has  rights,  we  are  In 
serious  trouble. 

Television  Is  so  powerful,  that  It  Is  our 
feeling  that  Congress  needs  to  take  a  sweep- 
ing reevaluation  of  broadcasting  laws  and 
regulations  Immediately.  The  laws  which 
govern  television  were  written  in  1934.  They 
were  written  to  govern  radio.  They  did  not 
anticipate,  nor  do  they  adequately  address 
the  problems  in  regulating  an  Industry  as 
powerful  as  television  today  ...  an  Industry 
whose  force  has  grown  exponentially  since 
Watergate  and  Vietnam.  A  new  hard  look  Is 
necessary,  now! 

RULES   OUGHT  TO   BE    CHANCED 

If  the  PCC's  rules  are  so  restrictive  that 
they  prohibit  broadcasters  from  accepting 
material  such  as  the  type  we  wanted  to  run 
for  fear  of  economic  loss,  then  those  rules 
ought  to  be  changed. 

If  the  reason  for  rejection  of  material 
such  as  that  which  we  wanted  to  run  Is 
something  other  than  the  present  rules, 
then,  as  a  society,  we  ought  to  know  what 
those  reasons  are,  and  we  ought  to  correct 
them. 

INDEPENDENTS   ARE   WILLING 

Nearly  all  agree  that  there  Is  a  major 
problem  here  which  needs  to  be  addressed. 
I  don't  mean  to  tar  all  broadcasters  with 
the  brush  I've  applied  to  the  networks.  Many 
of  the  independent  station  owners  mad  net- 
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works  have  been,  and  are  now,  more  than 
willing  to  allow  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  on 
their  stations.  Over  75  radio  stations  around 
the  country,  some  of  them  network-owned, 
have  run  radio  versions  of  the  commercials 
we  wanted  to  use  on  television.  But  It  Is  the 
three  major  television  networks  which  cur- 
rently dominate  mass  communications.  The 
essential  questions  that  we're  dealing  with 
are  the  questions  of  who  will  be  permitted 
to  bring  Issues  before  the  American  public 
for  consideration  ...  of  who  will  be  allowed 
to  participate  In  setting  the  agenda  for  pub- 
lic debate  ...  of  who  will  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate In  that  debate? 

ANOTHER    CHANCE 

ABC  Is  willing  to  re-look  at  its  position 
and  work  with  us  to  try  to  find  solutions. 
So  we  are  making  progress  In  a  spirit  of  In- 
terested cooperation.  The  NBC  and  CBS  po- 
sitions remain  rigid.  But  we're  going  to  give 
them  all  another  chance  .  .  .  which  they 
cannot  ignore.  We're  developing  three  new 
commercials  which  we'll  submit  to  all  three 
networks  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
They  focus  on  very  "controversial"  subjects. 
One  deals  with  the  need  for  and  Impact  of 
energy  conservation.  One  deals  with  en- 
couraging business  organizations  to  hire  dis- 
advantaged youth.  One  encourages  people  to 
vote  next  November.  Very  "controversial." 

THE    REAL    ISSUE 

I  should  msUce  It  clear  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  try  to  force  our  way  onto  tele- 
vision news  or  public  affairs  shows.  Freedom 
of  the  press  Is  every  bit  as  Important  as 
freedom  of  speech.  But  both  those  freedoms 
mi-st  be  accommodated!  We  see  this  not 
as  a  freedom  of  the  press  Issue,  but  rather, 
as  a  freedom  of  speech  issue.  And  freedom 
of  speech  may  be  an  empty  right  unless  it 
carries  with  it  the  ability  to  be  heard. 

We  don't  want  to  dictate  the  rules.  We 
believe  that  the  broadcasters,  the  Congress, 
the  regulators,  and  the  educators  ought  to 
be  the  ones  to  address  this  problem  .  .  . 
now — and  come  up  with  the  answers.  An- 
swers that  are  not  only  fair  .  .  .  but  right! 

The  real  issue  is  not  the  issue  of  regula- 
tory authority,  network  power,  or  Congres- 
sional action.  The  issue  Is  what  we  as  a 
people  are  willing  to  settle  for  in  our  so- 
ciety .  .  .  what  we  are  willing  to  retain  or 
let  go  among  our  basic  liberties.  The  real 
issue  is  how  do  we  go  about  providing  for  a 
fair  exchange  of  Ideas  In  an  open  society  .  ,  . 
in  order  to  protect  all  our  freedoms. 

The  real  Issue  Is  what  are  we  going  to 
leave  for  our  children  and  their  children 
in  the  future.  .  .  . 

You  and  I,  we  were  given  a  free  soci- 
ety .  .  .  free  speech,  free  press,  free  wor- 
ship, the  freedom  to  try  ...  to  be  what 
we  could  be. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren .  .  .  what  will  we  leave  the  future 
generations? 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  decide  .  .  . 
and  what  we  decide  will  determine  the 
future. 

Let  your  voice  be  heard. 

One  person  can  make  a  difference ! 

You  can. 

Do  you? 

Will  you? 

Thank  you. 


I  want  to  emphasize  here  how  strongly 
I  feel  about  this  issue. 

In  1968  Congress  approved  legislation 
which  prohibited  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior from  studying  plans  for  the  diver- 
sion of  water  into  the  Colorado  River 
basin  for  a  10-year  period.  That  ban  was 
extended  by  Congress  in  1978  for  another 
decade.  I  sponsored  and  strongly  sup- 
ported those  earlier  measures.  As  is  the 
case  with  S.  2237,  those  earlier  laws  were 
enacted  so  as  to  block  efforts  to  divert 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  system 
to  the  Colorado  River  basin. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  1968  and 
again  in  1978  was  certainly  clear.  How- 
ever, it  recently  came  to  our  attention 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  through  a  consulting  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
has  been  studying  the  feasibility  of  di- 
verting Columbia  River  system  water  to 
the  Colorado  River  basin — the  very  thing 
the  current  laws  prohibit  the  Interior 
Department  from  doing.  Our  new  legis- 
lation, S.  2237,  makes  it  absolutely  clear 
that  no  Federal  oflBcial — whether  he  is 
in  the  Interior  Department,  EPA,  or  any- 
where else — is  to  engage  in  any  studies 
of  diverting  Columbia  River  system 
water  to  the  Colorado  River  basin.  The 
prohibition  is  intended  to  be  absolute. 

The  Columbia  River  system  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  pro- 
vides electricity  for  the  region,  supports 
our  important  fishing  and  recreation  in- 
dustries, and  provides  irrigation  water 
for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
farmland. 

Water  is  a  diminishing  resource  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Rapid  growth  in  the 
region  is  increasing  the  demand  for 
power,  irrigation,  recreation,  and  all  the 
other  services  made  possible  by  the  Co- 
lumbia and  its  tributaries.  Even  with  the 
conservation  measures  that  have  been 
undertaken,  there  is  no  surplus.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  need  nor  justification 
for  any  Federal  agency  or  official  to  be 
spending  time  or  money  contemplating 
how  Columbia  River  system  water  might 
be  diverted  or  used  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


COLORADO    RIVER    BASIN    WATER 
DIVERSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1,  I  joined  with  Senator 
Church  and  Senator  Jackson  in  spon- 
soring legislation,  S.  2237.  to  prohibit  any 
Federal  official  from  undertaking 
studies  of  any  proposals  for  the  diversion 
of  water  into  the  Colorado  River  basin. 


about  15  percent  to  2,200  calories  per 
person. 

Increased  their  life  expectancy  to  68 
years. 

Decreased  their  infant  mortality  to  45 
per  1,000. 

Significantly  decreased  their  popula- 
tion growth. 

Achieved  an  adult  literacy  rate  of  78 
percent. 

In  recent  decades  income  distribution 
has  also  become  more  equitable  to  benefit 
the  lower  40  percent  of  the  population. 

In  its  foreign  policy,  Sri  Lanka  has 
participated  actively  in  the  nonalined 
movement,  consisting  now  of  some  90  na- 
tions. From  August  1976  when  the  Non- 
Aligned  Conference  was  held  in  Sri 
Lanka  until  September  1979,  Sri  Lanka 
served  as  the  chairman  and  coordinator 
of  the  Non- Aligned  Movement.  Sri  Lanka 
has  sought  moderation  in  nonalined  dis- 
cussions and  has  consistently  taken  posi- 
tions to  defend  such  internationally  ac- 
cepted principles  as  basic  as  noninterfer- 
ence in  domestic  affairs  and  the  sover- 
eign integrity  of  naticms. 

At  the  nonalined  meeting  held  last 
fall  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Sri  Lanka  contin- 
ued to  pursue  its  objectives  of  moderatitm 
and  restraint.  Sri  Lanka's  overall  ap- 
proach toward  foreign  affairs  was  artic- 
ulated by  President  J.  R.  Jayewardene 
(ji-war-din-a)  at  that  meeting: 

Let  not  man  raise  his  hand  against  man. 
Let  him  speak  the  language  of  peace  and 
friendship.  Let  the  love  that  passeth  human 
understanding  prevail.  May  they  seek  to 
solve  their  problems  by  discussion  and  not 
by  war. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  words  that  ex- 
press the  hopes  not  only  of  Sri  Lankans 
but  also  of  Americans  and  indeed  of  peo- 
ple the  world  over.  We  wish  Sri  Lanka 
congratulations  on  its  32d  anniversary 
and  look  forward  to  many  more  years 
in  which  Sri  Lanka  will  be  a  constructive 
force  in  the  building  of  a  peaceful  world. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  SRI  LANKA 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  February 
4  marked  the  32d  anniversary  of  Sri 
Lanka's  independence.  I  was  Isist  in  Sri 
Lanka  in  August  attending  an  interna- 
tional population  conference  and  had  the 
delightful  pleasure  of  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  that  beautiful  country. 

Sri  Lanka's  strong  record  of  individual 
freedom  and  democracy  is  a  source  of 
justifiable  pride  to  its  people.  Since  in- 
dependence in  1948,  seven  general  elec- 
tions have  been  held  and  the  reins  of 
government  have  changed  hands  six 
times  in  an  effective  demonstration  of 
democracy  at  work.  Voter  turnout  in  gen- 
eral elections  averages  over  80  percent, 
a  level  of  participation  that  I  wish  we 
could  achieve  here  in  the  United  States. 

Sri  Lanka's  achievements  in  improving 
the  life  of  its  people  are  equally  impres- 
sive. In  the  last  25  years,  Sri  Lankans 
have: 

Increased  their  food  consumption  by 


PREMIERE  OP  THE  NEXT  WOMEN'S 
TENNIS  SUPERSTAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week- 
end the  Avon  Futures  Women's  Tennis 
Tournament  was  played  in  Chicago.  This 
is  a  year-long  tennis  tournament  circuit 
played  all  over  the  world.  One  of  the 
early  stops  on  the  tour  is  in  Chicago. 

This  tournament  was  important  to  me 
not  only  because  it  was  played  in  Illinois, 
but  also  because  it  will  prove  to  be,  I  am 
sure,  a  historical  event.  It  was  the 
debut  of  someone  I  believe  will  be  the 
next  women's  tennis  superstar,  succeed- 
ing some  of  the  all-time  great  American 
women  players  such  as  Maureen  Con- 
nally  Brinker,  Billie  Jean  King,  Chris 
Evert  Lloyd,  and  Tracy  Austin. 

She  is  Andrea  Jaeger,  a  freshman  at 
Stevenson  High  School  in  Prairie  View— 
a  suburb  of  Chicago.  She  has  already 
proven  her  mettle  in  the  amateur  arena 
by  beating  all  of  the  top-ranked  juniors 
in  America. 

At  14  years  of  age  she  is  now  moving 
into  the  big  time,  and  I  am  confident 
that  she  will  soon  be  the  main  story  in 
women's  tennis.  She  combines  many  of 
the  outstanding  qualities  that  the  past 
women  greats  in  tennis  possessed — the 
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aggressiveness  of  a  Billie  Jean  King,  the 
powerful  two-handed  backhand  of  a 
Chris  Evert  Lloyd,  and  the  youthfulness 
and  dedication  of  Tracy  Austin.  On  top 
of  those  abilities  she  adds  other  qualities 
that  will  make  her  even  better,  such  as 
her  speed  of  foot  and  ability  to  read  the 
ball  coming  off  of  her  opponent's  racket. 
She  did  not  win  the  Avon  event  in 
Chicago  last  weekend.  She  lost  in  the 
second  round  to  the  eighth  seed  of  the 
tournament.  But,  the  receipt  of  the 
$2,500  check  she  earned  for  2  days  work 
oflBcially  enters  her  into  the  professional 
tennis  arena. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Simday  Magazine  about 
Andrea  Jaeger  entitled  "The  New  Won- 
derteen  of  Tennis,"  by  Clifford  Terry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Wondebteen  of  Tennis 
(By  ClUTord  Terry) 
When  Andrea  Jaeger  won  the  eighth  an- 
nual Olrls  State  Tennis  tournament  last  fall, 
she  literally  didn't  seem  to  raise  a  sweat. 
True,  It  was  a  fairly  nippy  October  weekend, 
more  suitable  to  football  than  a  summer 
sport,  but  the  other  players  had  at  least  shed 
their  outer  garments  as  the  tension  of  their 
matches  increased.  Not  Andrea,  though.  Sure, 
she  did  peel  off  her  mint-green  jacket  (to 
reveal  a  Mickey  Mouse  T-sblrt),  but  she 
didn't  get  around  to  removing  her  matching 
warmup  pants  until  the  very  last  game,  when 
she  had  Hinsdale  Central's  Sue  Whitney  on 
the  ropes,  6-3,  5-0.  Perhaps  It  was  totally 
Innocent,  but  there  are  those  Jaeger-watcb- 
ers  who  undoubtedly  saw  It  as  another  bit  of 
gamesmanshlp^psychlng  her  opponent,  as  if 
to  say  that  she  Just  couldn't  be  bothered  to 
take  It  all  off.  And  what  about  Mickey 
Mouse?  Wasn't  that  some  sort  of  commentary 
on  her  part,  they  might  have  archly  In- 
quired. 

Such  confidence — some  wotUd  say  arro- 
gance— has  gotten  her  some  nasty  notices  In 
the  press,  but  those  who  are  closer  to  her 
say,  well,  that's  Andrea.  What  do  you  want 
from  a  14-year-old  girl?  Alice  Marble?  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt?  Margaret  Mead?  Hey,  she's 
Just  a  kid. 

Well,  not  Just  any  kid.  StUl  only  a  fresh- 
man at  Stevenson  High  School  In  Prairie 
View — and  a  S-foot-l'/j-lnch,  95-pound  one 
at  that — she  Is  scheduled  to  play  In  this 
week's  $200,000  Avon  Championships  in  the 
International  Amphitheatre  against  such 
competition  as  Martina  Navratalova,  Chris 
Evert  Lloyd,  Evonne  Ck>oIagong.  and  BlUie 
Jean  King. 

The  last  time  we  checked  In  on  that  on- 
going story.  "Plw)l  Longstocklng  Puts  Away 
a  Crosscut  Volley,"  the  part  of  Plppl  was  be- 
ing played  by  Tracy  Aiistln — complete  with 
pigtails,  braces,  pinafores,  two-handed  back- 
hand, and  Southern  California  zip  code.  But 
Tracy  Austin  is  17  years  old  now.  and  the 
braces  and  pinafores  have  been  given  the 
hook,  and  she  has  grown  to  5-feet-4  and  Is 
earning  scads  of  money  as  a  professional,  and 
has  relinquished  the  role  to  Miss  Jaeger,  who 
sqiarms  at  the  inevitable  and  tiresome  Aus- 
tin comparisons  but  seems  determined  to 
keep  them  going. 

Having  gotten  Ixjred  with  playing  non- 
professionals, she  at  this  very  moment  may 
be  playing  for  pay.  Earlier  this  month,  after 
this  went  to  press,  she  was  to  have  entered 
the  Avon  Futures  tournament  In  Las  Vegas 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  higher-echelon 
Chicago  event.  If  she  didn't  qualify  on  merit 
however,  she  would  have  been  given  a  pass 


anyway,  being  a  local  girl  and  big  bozofflce 
attraction. 

"I've  decided  that  If  she  gets  in  on  her  own. 
she  can  turn  pro  for  Chicago.  "Roland  Jaeger 
her  father  and  coach,  said  last  month.  "But 
she  has  to  earn  It  herself.  Otherwise,  she'll 
have  to  wait  for  another  Avon  event  to  turn 
pro.  That  way,  we  won't  be  putting  any  pres- 
sure on  her.  Just  leave  It  open.  Whatever,  she 
wont  be  playing  any  more  Juniors.  She's 
beaten  them  all.  1  here's  no  reafon  to  go 
back." 

In  November,  Jaeger  (pronounced  Yay-gur) 
showed  that  she  had  the  stuff  to  play  with 
the  big  girls — and  not  Just  17-year-old  high 
school  seniors  like  her  sister  and  doubles 
partner,  Susy — when  she  won  the  South 
African  Classic  In  Johannesburg,  knocking 
off  such  pros  as  Marlse  Kruger  (ranked  26th 
In  the  world  by  the  Women's  Tennis  Associa- 
tion) ,  Tanya  Hartford  (34th) ,  Prancolse  Durr 
(72d,  after  not  playing  much  last  year),  and 
Bettlna  Bunge  (33d).  Had  she  been  a  pro- 
fessional. Andrea  would  have  taken  home 
$12,000  In  first-place  money.  Instead,  as  a  re- 
ward, when  she  returned  home  to  Lincoln- 
shire, her  father  allowed  her  to  Invite  a  friend 
to  stay  overnight. 

Her  mother.  Use,  says  with  a  laugh  that 
the  prospect  of  her  daughter  turning  pro 
"scares  the  heck  out  of  me."  but  her  father 
says  not  to  worry.  "Look.  If  she  plays  as  a 
pro  for  three  or  four  years  and  decides  this 
Isn't  what  she  wants,  she'll  be  only  18  and 
can  still  go  to  college.  In  fact.  If  she  does  all 
right,  she  could  not  only  go  to  college,  she 
could  probably  buy  It." 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  South  Africa,  she 
had  been  on  the  courts  of  Arlington  High 
School  for  the  state  tournament,  being 
watched  by  all  those  patchwork-slacked  sub- 
urban fathers  and  those  suburban  mothers 
with  the  short,  feathery  haircuts  and  the 
necks  made  leathery  by  too  many  hours  on 
the  golf  course.  On  Friday,  In  the  quarter- 
finals, she  had  faced  Diane  McCormlck.  a 
sophomore  at  Olenbrook  North,  as  Roland 
Jaeger — a  compact,  energetic,  loquacious,  45- 
year-old  teaching  pro  at  the  Courts  on  22 
In  Bannockburn — sat  In  the  bleachers  and 
made  running  comments  to  no  one  In  partic- 
ular. ("I  can't  believe  Andrea  got  the  ball 
back,  but  she  gets  a  lot  of  balls.  The  other 
players  beat  themselves.  .  .  .  She  screwed 
up  that  point.  .  .  .  There,  she  screwed  up 
again.  McCormlck's  hitting  the  ball  pretty 
good  over  there.  She's  playing  full  out.  Hasn't 
chocked  yet.  But  she  knows  she  can't  beat 
Andrea.  That's  the  problem.  They've  played 
six  or  seven  times,  and  she's  never  won  more 
than  three  games  off  her.  .  .  Everyone  wants 
to  beat  Andrea,  but  they  have  to  be  at  least 
a  third  better  because  of  her  competitive 
attitude.  She  hates  to  lose  at  anything  In 
life — which  she's  Inherited  from  me.") 

Using  a  two-handed  backhand  like  you- 
know-who,  Jaeger  was  all  over  the  court, 
making  remarkable  "gets"  like  a  teen-age 
Kenny  Rosewall.  One  of  the  strongest  parts 
of  her  game  is  her  net  play,  but  this  after- 
noon she  didn't  need  It,  as  she  stayed  at 
the  baseline,  wearing  her  opponent  down  and 
qulcklv  winning.  6-1.  6-2— thus  moving  into 
Saturday  morning's  semifinals,  when  she 
would  beat  Jane  Jarosz  of  Usle's  Benet 
Academy,  while  sister  Susy— a  Stevenson 
senior  who  has  won  the  tournament  for  three 
consecutive  years — was  being  upset  bv  Sue 
Whitney. 

"Andrea  Is  a  better  player  than  Susy," 
Roland  Jaeger  said  later  that  afternoon,  after 
the  younger  girl  had  gained  revenge  for  the 
elder  by  demolishing  Whitney  In  the  finals. 
"But  they've  played  each  other  In  10  tourna- 
ments, and  Susy  has  won  every  time.  The 
thing  Is.  they  practice  with  each  other  every 
day,  and  Susy  knows  her  sister's  game. 
Another  thing.  Andrea  Is  a  fighter.  She  wants 
to  beat  the  other  player  any  way  she  can.  If 
it  means  hitting  20  shots  to  her  backhand. 


shell  hit  20  shots  to  her  backhand.  But  she 
wouldn't  do  that  with  Susy.  She  wouldn't 
want  the  point  that  bad. 

"Their  styles  are  completely  the  opposite. 
Andrea  Is  a  more  aggressive  person — In  any- 
thing she  does.  When  Susy  was  starting  out 
at  age  10, 1  taught  her  Just  to  return  the  ball 
because  at  that  time  Chris  Evert  dominated 
the  game  and  that  was  her  style.  If  I'd  known 
what  I  do  today,  maybe  Susy  would  be  a  more 
aggressive  player,  too.  As  It  Is,  she  stays  back 
and  plays  It  safe.  I  guess  I'd  compare  Andrea 
with  Billie  Jean  King:  She  stays  back  when 
she  has  to,  but  she  comes  In  to  the  net 
whenever  she  can. 

Her  biggest  weakness  now  is  her  serve — not 
because  it's  a  weak  stroke,  but  just  because 
she's  so  small.  She  cant  reach  up  high 
enough  to  put  enough  zip  on  It.  The  matu- 
rity In  her  game  is  still  two  years  away.  Right 
now,  I  tell  her,  she  has  to  make  her  oppo- 
nents come  in  on  her  and  make  the  mistake — 
act  like  a  counterpuncher.  In  two  years, 
though,  she's  going  to  have  to  go  out  and 
beat  them  by  forcing  It." 

If  she  had  been  playing  on  the  pro  circuit 
this  last  year,  he  adds,  she'd  probably  be 
ranked  in  the  top  20,  or  perhaps  30,  in  the 
world.  As  it  is,  last  month  she  was  tentatively 
ranked  No.  2  In  the  girls'  18-and-under 
singles  bracket  by  the  United  States  Tennis 
Association,  behind  Mary  Lou  Platek  of 
Munster.  Ind.,  an  18-year-old  freshman  at 
Trinity  (Tex.)  University,  and  was  rated  No. 
2  in  doubles  (with  sister  Susy).  Ironically. 
Jaeger  blasted  Platek,  6-0,  6-0,  last  year  on 
the  way  to  winning  the  Junior  Internationals 
at  Boca  Raton,  Fla. — which,  again,  gives  one 
doubts  about  ratings  systems.  She  also  won 
the  18-and-under  In  1979  (her  ninth  national 
age-group  title)  and  teamed  with  her  sister 
to  win  the  doubles.  (Susy,  who  hopes  to 
attend  Stanford  on  a  tennis  scholarship  this 
fall.  Is  ranked  ninth  In  singles.)  A  year  ago 
this  month.  Andrea — at  13 — became  the 
youngest  player  ever  to  win  the  prestigious 
Orange  Bowl  World  Junior  Tennis  Cham- 
pionships In  Miami  (Chris  Evert  had  won  It 
at  15) ,  and  she  went  on  to  beat  older  players 
again  in  the  National  Indoors  21 -and -under 
tournament  In  Maryland.  All  told,  she  played 
In  almost  20  tournaments  last  year,  losing 
only  four  times — twice  to  Susy,  once  to  Aus- 
tin (In  the  U.S.  Open),  and  once  to  an  un- 
seeded Swiss  player  In  the  Wimbledon 
Juniors. 

Besides  her  net  game,  her  strongest  suit  Is 
her  quickness,  according  to  Steve  Casatl,  an- 
other pro  at  the  Courts  on  22.  "It's  not  just 
speed  of  foot  but  the  way  she  can  read  the 
ball  coming  off  her  opponent's  racket.  That's 
awfully  hard  to  teach  a  kid.  A  lot  of  it  Is 
natural  Instinct.  What  she  has  to  work  on  Is 
getting  at  least  70  per  cent  of  her  first  serves 
In  because  the  pros  can  Just  wallop  her  sec- 
ond serve,  and  that  puts  unnecessary  pres- 
sure on  her.  She  also  needs  to  strengthen 
her  passing  shots.  When  pressed,  she  lobs 
instead  of  passes — which  Is  the  junior-tennis 
game  but  not  the  pro  game." 

Some  wotild  say  that  another  thing  she  has 
to  work  on  is  her  public  Image.  Reporting  her 
win  at  the  Orange  Bowl,  a  Sports  illustrated 
writer  focused  on  a  moment  In  the  semis 
when  Andrea  yelled  after  opponent  Bettlna 
Bunge  called  a  ball  out.  protested  to  the  um- 
pire (who  ruled  the  point  be  replayed),  and 
then  told  Bunge.  "You  wait — the  next  time 
one  is  close,  I'm  calling  it  out."  The  writer 
went  on  to  describe  her  as  "obstinate"  and 
"unyielding."  adding:  "The  tennis  world 
might  as  well  become  accustomed  to  her. 
She's    going    straight    to    the    top." 

Life  magazine  a  while  ago  noted  that  In 
one  match,  a  particular  rally  lasted  152  shot* 
and  that  Andrea  "toyed  with  an  older  but 
Jesser  opponent  like  a  cat  with  an  exhausted 
mouse."  And  Sports  Illustrated  came  back 
again  to  declare  that  she  harasses  linesmen 
and  comes  close  to  being  "a  female  Ille  Na- 
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stase."  Citing  her  'impertinence,*  the  story 
tells  about  the  match  In  which  she  was  whip- 
ping an  opponent  whose  mother  was  franti- 
cally trying  to  give  her  datighter  signals  from 
the  stands.  The  girl  couldn't  pick  them  up, 
BO  Andrea  walked  to  the  net  and  announced, 
"Your  mother  wants  you  to  hit  my  fore- 
hand." After  Jaeger  had  won,  she  said  to  the 
girl :  "Tell  your  mother  she  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  tennis.  My  forehand  is  my  best 
shot." 

Asked  about  such  notices,  the  teenager 
shrugs.  "The  only  thing  that  would  upset  me 
Is  if  my  parents  or  sister  or  friends  would 
think  of  me  like  that.  Otherwise,  I  don't 
care." 

She  concedes  that  often  it's  tough  'being  so 
young  and  talented.  "Some  of  my  opponents 
wouldn't  talk  to  me,  and  they'd  try  to  take 
advantage  of  me  with  line  calls  and  stuff.  So 
I'd  ask  the  linesman  for  his  opinion,  and  now 
everyone  thinks  I  Just  scream  at  the  oflSclals. 
People  spread  rumors  about  me.  Like,  in 
South  Africa,  this  reporter  wrote  that  I 
didn't  like  Tanya  Hartford  because  of  her 
bad  sportsmanship  and  that  I  didn't  like 
Durr  and  Kruger  because  they  take  so  much 
time  and  it  bugs  me.  They  Just  put  stuff  In 
my  mouth.  It's  really  a  Joke.  One  of  the 
articles  quoted  me  saying  things,  and  I 
didn't  even  know  what  the  words  meant." 

"Those  stories  upset  me  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent," says  Susy.  "But  Andrea  really  doesn't 
care  much  what  people  think.  She  is  the 
way  she  Is.  She  has  a  lot  of  bad  habits  and 
she's  always  saying  things  and  you  want  to 
go,  like,  'Andrea,  shut  up.'  She's  very  open, 
very  honest.  She  doesn't  put  a  coating  on 
anything.  I  never  go  up  and  s^k  her  how 
something  looks  on  me  if  It  doesn't  look  that 
great  because  she'll  go,  "God,  don't  wear  it. 
She's  got  a  very  aggressive  personality,  but 
underneath  she'e  still  only  14  years  old.  In 
fact,  sometimes  she  does  those  things  to  hide 
the  fact  that  she  Is  only  14." 

Andrea  started  playing  tennis  at  age  7, 
swatting  balls  against  the  interior  walls  of 
the  family  garage.  (The  oU  marks  still  show 
through  a  layer  of  new  paint.)  At  9,  she  won 
her  first  tovimament — a  10-and-under  event 
In  Lake  Bluff — and  as  a  reward  was  allowed 
to  take  a  friend  bowling.  After  playing  only 
78  months,  she  had  won  nine  tournaments. 
"If  she  loses  a  point,"  her  father  said  at  the 
time,  "it's  usually  a  shot  that  she's  practic- 
ing for  the  future."  By  age  10  she  was  beat- 
ing l2-year-old8  and  continued  to  play  "up" 
against  her  seniors. 

Roland  Jaeger  admits  there  were  times 
when  he  pushed  his  daughters  when  their 
interest  lagged,  but  Andi«a  doesn't  remem- 
ber those  times.  "'When  we  started  playing, 
It  was  because  we  wanted  to.  It  wasn't  like. 
'Go  down  to  the  court  before  I  beat  you  up." 
We  have  a  good  time  doln'  it.  It  would  be  a 
drag  if  I  Just  hit  and  hit  every  day  but,  like, 
we  play  in  groups  and  move  around  and  it's 
fun  and  you  can  do  stuff  that's  really  not 
that  serious."  Her  father  has  no  fear  of  his 
daughters  burning  out.  "We  tell  them  to  play 
six  days  a  week,  and  they  play  seven.  We 
make  practice  fun — especially  for  Andrea. 
There  has  to  be  a  little  psychology  to  keep 
It  enjoyable.  No  kid  really  wants  to  go  out 
and  play  two,  three  hours  a  day — even  Tracy 
Austin." 

Comparisons  to  A'ustln  are  inevitable,  of 
course.  Again.  Audrea  shrugs.  "There's  Just 
one  Tracy  Austin,  and  there's  Just  one  An- 
drea Jaeger,  and  you  really  can't  compare  xis 
just  because  we're  girls  and  play  tennis  and 
wear  pigtails.  People  keep  saying,  'You  want 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps,  right?'  Well,  she 
might  look  in  the  records  to  see  If  Chris 
Evert  won  this  or  that  tournament  so  many 
times,  but  I  don't  really  care  If  I've  won  a 
tournament  at  a  younger  age  than  Tracy. 
It's,  like,  no  big  deal.  Also,  our  styles  are 
different.  She  really  Isn't  a  net  player  like 
lam." 


The  comparisons  apparently  nag  Roland, 
although  he  won't  say  so.  He  will  say  things 
like:  "Andrea  likes  tennis,  but  she  also  likes 
other  things.  She's  not  a  Tracy,  whom  you 
can  harness,  put  the  saddle  on,  smd  run  In 
20  races.  If  Andrea's  going  to  be  good  In 
tennis,  it  has  to  be  the  way  she  wants  It, 
not  the  way  we  want  it.  Tennis  Isn't  her 
whole  life.  For  instance,  last  year  we  turned 
down  Invitations  to  fly  to  the  French  and 
Italian  Opens  because  It  would  have  Inter- 
fered with  her  8th-grade  graduation. 

"If  the  girls  were  the  same  age — Andrea  Is 
about  31/2  years  younger — Tracy  wouldn't 
have  a  prayer.  Andrea  would  Just  outhlt  her. 
She  definitely  has  more  talent.  Already,  she 
can  serve  much  better  than  Tracy.  It's  Just 
that,  mentally,  Tracy  has  the  edge;  she  has 
so  much  more  knowledge  at  this  stage." 

The  two  have  met  head-to-head  Jvist  one 
time — In  the  second  round  of  the  U.S.  Open 
In  Flushing  Meadow,  N.Y.,  last  September — 
when  Austin  won,  6-2,  6-2,  and  eventually 
went  on  to  beat  Evert  Lloyd  In  the  finals.* 
But  the  match  lasted  an  hour  and  45  min- 
utes (40  minutes  alone  for  the  first  four 
games) ,  as  several  baseline  rallies  went  to 
more  than  SO  strokes.  Andrea  will  have  to 
wait  a  little  for  a  rematch,  since  Austin  isn't 
entered  In  the  Chicago  Avon,  and  when  the; 
do  meet  again,  she  says,  she'll  work  on  get- 
ting her  first  serve  In  more  and  on  coming 
to  the  net  more  often. 

At  Flushing  Meadow,  Andrea  was  14  years 
and  3  months  old — five  months  younger  than 
Tracy  was  In  1977  when  she  reached  the 
quarter-finals  In  her  first  Oi>en.  Austin  had 
started  playing  tennis  at  age  2,  made  the 
cover  of  World  Tennis  magazine  at  4,  won 
her  first  tournament  at  8,  and  was  on  the 
cover  of  Sports  Illustrated  at  13.  (Andrea, 
in  contrast,  was  the  cover  girl  for  Tennis 
USA  at  13  and  would  have  been  on  the 
cover  of  Life  last  summer  but  was  bumped 
at  the  last  minute  for  a  shot  of  a  whale.) 
Now  a  Junior  at  Rolling  Hills  High  School, 
Austin  turned  pro  In  1978,  a  short  time  before 
her  16th  birthday. 

From  the  start,  Tracy  has  been  coached 
In  the  conventional  way — by  high-keyed 
California  masters.  Andrea's  coach  has  a 
much  more  fascinating  background.  Roland 
Jaeger  was  bom  in  Switzerland,  grew  up  in 
a  small  town  In  Oermany  (where  he  met 
Use),  was  a  good  amateur  soccer  player  and 
boxer,  came  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  21,  worked  as  a  bricklayer,  and  even- 
tually bought  a  tavern  on  Montrose  near 
Western.  Remarkably,  he  and  his  wife  didn't 
take  up  tennis  until  eight  years  ago,  when 
they  started  playing  on  an  Indoor  Skokle 
court  next  to  Prank  Parker,  the  onetime  U.S. 
champion,  who'd  give  them  tips.  Mostly, 
though,  the  couple  Is  self-taught. 

"We  became  'A'  players  and  won  a  couple 
of  tournaments,"  he  says,  "but  I  don't  have 
much  time  to  play  anymore,  and  I  haven't 
been  able  to  beat  my  daughters  for  a  couple 
of  years  now.  I  started  out  by  studying  the 
game  a  great  deal,  looking  for  technical 
things  in  the  matches  I  watched,  and  listen- 
ing to  Pancho  Oonzales'  television  commen- 
tary. I  was  far  ahead  of  the  older  pros  In 
the  ways  of  teaching  kids  because  they 
hadn't  caught  up  with  the  changes  in  the 
styles  of  play.  About  2Vi  years  ago,  I  got 
this  Job  and  sold  my  loimge." 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  Jaeger 
story  is  the  apparent  genuine  lack  of  sib- 
ling rivalry.  It  isn't  easy,  after  all,  to  have 
a  sister  three  years  younger  who  gets  most 
of  the  publicity — even  though  you've  beaten 
her  in  every  match. 

Says  Susy:  "It's  really  weird  to  me  that 
people  will  come  up  and  say,  'God,  arent  you 

•  She  thus  became  the  youngest  cham- 
pion— male  or  female — In  the  history  of  the 
event,  being  three  months  younger  than 
Maureen  Connolly  was  In  1951. 


Jealous  of  your  sister?'  Like,  with  reporters. 
It's  such  an  issue.  They  want  me  to  tell  them 
'the  real  story.'  But  It's  Just  a  natural  thing 
with  us.  I  mean.  OK,  we  fight  because  we're 
normal  sisters.  But  the  only  time  I  really 
yell  at  her  Is  when  we're  practicing,  because 
Andrea  tends  to  be  a  little  lazy  and  I  try 
to  work  pretty  hard.  Actually,  we  probably 
get  along  so  well  because  we're  the  total  op- 
posltes  In  personality.  I'm  more  steady,  she's 
more  up  and  down  and  gets  excited  easily. 
If  there  was  a  rivalry,  it'd  be  awful  because 
we  travel  a  lot  together  and  there 'have  been 
tournaments  where  I've  played  really  poorly 
and  Andrea  has  won  and  I'd  really  be  mad. 
But  I  know  people  like  to  see  quarreling. 
They're  always  looking  for  little  tilings." 

On  the  road,  when  their  parents  aren't 
traveling  with  them,  the  girls  stay  In  private 
homes,  with  Susy  acting  as  the  surrogate 
mother,  keeping  track  of  balanced  meals  and 
reasonable  bedtimes.  "My  biggest  complaint 
is  that  she  has  so  much  energy  and  Is 
always  running  around,"  Susy  says.  "When 
we  were  in  Florida  and  it  was  95  degrees,  she 
was  playing  tag  only  20  minutes  before  her 
match.  I  also  give  her  moral  support.  When 
you're  seeded  No.  1,  there  are  always  people 
who  are  going  to  be  Jealous  of  your  successes 
and  don't  like  your  attitude  or  even  what 
you're  wearing.  But  Andrea  always  knows 
that  If  there's  no  one  else  in  the  whole  crowd 
cheering  for  her.  I  'will  be." 

"When  we're  on  the  road,  Susy  does  crazy 
things  that  a  2-year-old  wouldn't  do.  and  I 
do  things  that  a  1-year-old  wouldn't,"  adds 
Andrea.  "Uke,  In  South  Africa,  I  was  slttln' 
near  the  pool  and  she  comes  up  and  pushes 
me  In.  I  get  out  and  go,  'I  cant  beUeve  you,' 
and  then  she  pushes  me  in  again,  and  I 
get  out  and  go,  'Will  you  quit  it?'  and  then 
she  pushes  me  in  again.  At  another  tourna- 
ment, we  took  water  balloons  and  'wlialed' 
on  everyone.  They  came  back  and  took  this 
baby  ointment  thing  and  put  it  all  over  my 
hair  It  took,  like,  20  washes  to  get  It  aU  out. 
Or  on  the  plane,  we'll  go<rf  off,  have  pillow 
fights  and  everything,  pokln'  each  other's 
face  or  doln'  somethln'  Jtist  to  amxise  our- 
selves." 

Between  them,  the  Jaeger  girls  have  won 
about  300  tournaments,  but  the  only  trophies 
on  display  In  the  house- unlike  Tracy 
Austin's  home,  where  the  hardware  U  promi- 
nently lined  up  on  bookshelves— are  the  two 
won  by  their  parents  In  mixed  doubles.  The 
others  have  been  covered  with  Saran  Wr^ 
and  stored  In  closets.  "We  Just  dont  want 
anyone  to  get  a  big  head,"  says  Roland.  "I 
guess  basically,  we  believe  In  the  old- 
fashioned  values  and  discipline.  For  example, 
our  kids  have  to  go  to  bed  at  9:30.  and  If 
one  causes  problems,  they  both  get  punished 
And  m  our  house,  the  biggest  punishment 
you  can  get  Is  not  being  allowed  to  make 
telephone  calls!" 

Despite  the  sporadic  media  blitz,  the 
Jaegers  seem  determined  that  their  daugh- 
ters will  lead  relatively  "normal"  lives.  "The 
only  thing  that's  really  different  Is  that  we 
have  to  go  to  bed  so  early,"  says  Andrea,  who 
is  an  excellent  student  at  Stevenson  High 
and  would  like  to  go  to  college  eventually, 
probablv  to  study  "business  stuff."  "Like.  I 
don't  miss  doing  lots  of  activities  at  school 
cause  I  have  so  much  fun  with  the  kids  at 
the  tennis  club.  It's  like  having  a  huge 
family.  T  don't  know  If  you'd  call  It  dating,' 
but  some  of  the  boys  and  I  go  to  movies  and 
play  miniature  golf  and  goof  around.  But  It's 
not  like  I  call  up  a  boy  and  say,  "Hey,  let's 
go  to  this  party  and  stuff'  or  'Oh,  I  got  this 
new  lipstick;  let's  try  It  out.'  It's  nothln' 
like  that." 

In  her  spare  moments,  she  likes  to  play 
soccer,  collect  comic  books  (Batman,  Richie 
Rich),  read  other  kinds  of  books  ("scary 
ones— not  anything  like  'Alice  in  Wonder- 
land' ") .  and  watch  sports  and  horror  movies 
on  television.  She  also  watches  her  diet.  As  a 
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special  treat,  she  and  her  sister  visit  a  store 
In  Highland  Park  to  buy  yogurt  bars.  "Like, 
we  don't  go  home  and  drink  pop  and  eat  Ice 
cream  and  cookies  and  everything,"  she  says. 
Not  that  she  Is  some  kind  of  teen-age 
freak.  "Oh,  yeah,  we  do  go  to  McDonald's 
and  stuff.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  live 
without  that." 


THE  KENNEDY  CENTER'S  NEWEST 
THEATER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ken- 
nedy Center's  Terrace  Theater — an  ex- 
traordinarily generous  gift  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan — is  now  celebrating  its  first 
anniversary.  One  year  ago,  the  theater 
opened  with  a  performance  of  Japanese 
kabuki  and  this  week  we  again  see  the 
presentation  of  Japanese  music  and 
dance.  Throu^  the  last  year  patrons  of 
the  Terrace  Theater  have  also  seen  a 
Nigerian  mystery,  children's  theater, 
some  recent  American  works,  and  the 
Comedie  Prancaise  and  they  have  heard 
opera,  chamber  music,  and  even  some 
poetry  readings. 

This  last  year  is  testimony  to  the 
tremendous  flexibility  of  this  new  the- 
ater "on  the  roof."  While  the  three  larger 
theaters  below  provide  the  stage  for 
grand  productions  with  wide  audience 
appeal,  the  Terrace  Theater  now  gives 
the  Kennedy  Center  a  smaller  and  more 
intimate  setting  to  stage  equally  impor- 
tant works  that  may  lack  the  wide  fol- 
lowing of  a  great  musical,  a  well-known 
ballet  company  or  a  highly  acclaimed 
orchestra.  "Hie  Kennedy  Center  is  now 
even  better  able  to  fulflU  its  role  as  a 
showplace  for  all  performing  arts  for 
the  enjoyment  of  an  American  public 
with  diverse  tastes. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  we  thank  the 
people  of  Japan  for  this.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excellent  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  this 
past  weekend  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  VTashlngton   Star.  Feb.   3,   1980) 

Thz  Terkace  Theater,  One  Year  Later 

(By  Theodore   W.   Llbbey   and   Anne   Marie 

Welsh) 

In  the  year  since  It  opened  to  claps  of 
Kabukl  blocks  and  the  crystalline  movement 
of  a  lion  dance,  the  Kennedy  Center's  Ter- 
race Theater  has  come  to  occupy  a  notice- 
able. If  not  yet  clearly  defined,  niche  In 
Washington's  performing  arts  ecosystem. 

Originally  billed  as  an  experimental  the- 
ater, the  place,  in  it's  building  stage,  was 
assumed  to  be  the  much  desired  "small 
house"  in  which  productions  which  took 
artistic  risks  would  be  welcome,  its  smaller 
size  sheltering  such  experimentation  from 
failure  at  the  box  office.  At  the  press  con- 
ference prior  to  its  opening  last  year,  it 
became  clear  that  the  Terrace  Theater  would 
be  used,  not  so  much  to  stimulate  Innova- 
tion, but  as  a  setting  that  would  showcase 
those  performers  who  could  not  attract  "big 
house"  crowds  of  2,000  viewers  a  night. 

Neither  Roger  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  nor  Martin  Peinsteln,  then 
its  executive  producer,  was  clear  about  the 
uses  to  which  the  theater  would  be  put. 
And  even  then,  there  were  Intimations  of 
conflict  between  the  two  and  their  visions 
of  the  place. 

So  far,  the  Terrace  has  served  three  main 
functions.  It  has  brought  a  few  new  and 
desirable  staples  to  the  Kennedy  Center  diet. 


It  has  served  as  home  for  children's  and 
"cultural  diversity"  programs  that  aid  the 
Center  in  fulfilling  Its  educational  mandate 
from  the  Congress.  And  it  has  also  occasion- 
ally resembled  a  dumping  ground  for  "spe- 
cial interest"  activities,  a  catch  basin  for  the 
run-off  cultural  effluvium  whose  inclusion  in 
Kennedy  Center  programming  are  justified 
under  such  rubrics  as  "diversity"  or  "esoterl- 
ca." 

The  pastel-hued,  sharply-raked  theater  for 
500  has  housed  such  divergent  productions 
as  "A  Party  with  Betty  Comden  and  Adolph 
Green,"  a  children's  "Imagination  Celebra- 
tion," the  Comedie  Francaise's  "Soiree 
Romantlque,"  and  a  compelling  Nigerian 
mystery  play  called  "Death  and  the  Kings 
Horseman." 

In  the  first  year  of  Its  life  It  has  provided 
a  home  for  the  Kennedy  Center's  adven- 
turous "Summer  Opera"  (to  be  absorbed  next 
year  in  the  regular  season  of  the  Washing- 
ton Opera),  become  the  new  residence  hall 
of  the  Theater  Chamber  Players  of  Kennedy 
Center,  an  occasional  second  home  to  the 
Folger  Theater  Group,  and  served  as  the  site 
of  the  first  National  Black  Music  Colloquium 
and  Competition. 

The  Kennedy  Center's  Young  Concert  Art- 
ists series  opened  in  the  Terrace  last  Octo- 
ber and  the  British  American  Repertory 
Company  brought  Tom  Stoppard's  "Dogs 
Hamlet  Cahoots  Macbeth"  to  its  boards  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September. 

A  93-minion  gift  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, the  Intimate  roof-top  arena  has  hosted 
mini-festivals  In  abundance — seven  days  of 
chamber  music  performed  by  a  potpourri  of 
ensembles  and  soloists,  the  11th  American 
College  TTieater  Festival,  a  "Theater  in  the 
Americas"  festival,  and  coming  this  month 
a  "Black  History  Month"  festival. 

Remarkably,  given  its  intimate  scale  ideal 
for  small  modern  dance  troupes,  there  have 
been  only  two  dance  programs  scheduled 
there — one  as  part  of  .the  opening  Tribute 
to  Japan  celebration  and  another,  a  per- 
formance of  dances  by  young  choreographers 
of  the  Stuttgart  Ballet's  Noverre  Society. 
For  the  latter,  the  stage  proved  too  small 
for  works  featuring  more  than  eight  dancers. 
Throughout  the  year,  the  little  theater  has 
also  served  for  lectures,  poetry  readings,  and 
colloquia  on  the  arts. 

Behind  it  all  there  has  been  more  than 
a  hint  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  behind 
it  all. 

Even  Roger  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  does  not  have  a  clear-cut  sense 
of  the  personality  the  Terrace  may  develop 
In  the  future:  "I  see  the  use  of  the  Terrace 
Theater,  if  you  pardon  the  cliche,  for  avant- 
garde  and  experimental  theater.  But  In  the 
first  place  we  do  not  Intend  to  use  It  for 
pure  theater  per  se  for  more  than  four  or 
five  months  a  year.  We  want  to  bring  In 
modern  dance,  we  want  to  see  a  lot  of  cham- 
ber music,  and  I  think  certainly  next  year 
well  do  what  we  called  last  year  'Summer 
Opera.'  " 

And  echoing  the  statements  he  made  at 
last  year's  opening  press  conference,  he  said, 
"In  other  words,  it  will  be  used  for  things 
for  which  our  other  theaters  are  too  large. 
That's  really  what  It  is  intended  for.  Ctod 
knows,  I  really  literally  get  a  call  every 
other  day  from  someone  who  says  I've  got 
just  the  thing  for  that  theater.  But  the  point 
is  that  we  are  not  trying  to  book  It.  It  Isn't 
really  a  matter  of  booking.  It's  a  matter  of 
creating  It." 

Clearly,  there  is  not  yet  an  institutional 
vision;  It  remains  a-setting-for-which-the- 
other-theaters-are-too-blg,  and  one  which  is 
subject  to  financial  considerations  more 
complex  than  the  Center  first  envisioned. 
"I'm  not  basically  happy,"  said  Stevens,  "be- 
cause I  think  the  first  year  we  had  to  find 
out  some  financial  problems  of  operating 
it  which  are  bigger  than  we  Imagined  at 


first — the  use  of  stagehands,  help,  the  ex- 
pense of  advertising  coets." 

What  Stevens  Is  contemplating  for  the 
theater  Is  an  identity  that  would  ensure 
a  built-in  audience.  "It's  a  matter  of  sitting 
down  and  trying  to  figure  out  the  kind  of 
projects  we  want.  What  I  really  think  we'd 
like  to  do  is  to  have  that  a  place  which 
would  have  a  following  .that  wouldn't  re- 
quire a  lot  of  promotion." 

One  way  around  the  promotion  problem 
might  be  the  rental  of  the  theater  by  other 
performing  arts  presentors. 

The  Washington  Performing  Arts  Society — 
a  group  with  both  taste  and  vision — will 
present  two  modern  dance  troupes  there 
this  spring,  although  the  Kennedy  Center 
Itself  has  made  no  strides  In  the  direction 
of  giving  its  impramatur  to  an  indigenous 
American  art  form  now  more  than  a  half- 
century  old. 

Experimentation  will  have  to  come  from 
others  willing  to  rent  the  space,  for  the  Ter- 
race Theater's  schedule  of  Kennedy  Center 
sponsored  events  through  May  now  Includes 
the  Black:  History  Month  Festival,  a  new 
play  by  the  Folger,  the  National  Children's 
Arts  Festival,  the  American  College  Theater 
Festival,  a  young  concert  artists  series,  and 
performances  by  the  Theater  Chamber  Play- 
ers. 

Stevens'  strong  suite  Is  theater,  which  per- 
haps explains  the  emphasis  upon  drama  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  Terrace's  life.  For 
now,  it  appears  that  the  Terrace  Theater 
will  operate  In  much  the  same  catch-as- 
catch-can  way  it  did  last  year. 

It  might  support  artistic  experimentation, 
sustain  excellence  on  a  small  scale,  or  forge 
taste  in  modern  and  contemporary  music 
and  dance,  as  many  assumed  it  would  be- 
fore the  opening.  It  might  serve  as  a  show- 
case— and  a  reward — for  American -repertoire 
companies  in  theater,  dance,  opera  and  music. 

But  as  the  Kennedy  Center's  newest  thea- 
ter heads  into  its  second  year,  and  prepares 
to  honor  again  the  Japanese  whose  gift  U 
was,  the  mauve  and  silver  house  has  yet  to 
find  an  Identity  of  its  own. 


DON  McHENRY:   KEEPING  COOL  IN 
THE  HOT  SEAT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  January  28  featured  an 
excellent  profile  of  Donald  McHenry,  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  by 
Lynn  Rosellini, 

Ambassador  McHenry  came  from  mod- 
est beginnings  in  Esist  St.  Louis,  HI.,  and 
rose  to  assume  an  important  interna- 
tional role  at  a  very  significant  time. 
During  a  period  of  dramatic  and  tumul- 
tuous developments  in  the  world  arena, 
he  has  represented  the  United  States 
with  effectiveness,  strength,  poise,  and 
humility.  "After  four  months  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,"  the 
article  says,  "Donald  McHenry  is  known 
as  a  consummate  diplomat."  The  con- 
sensus of  all  his  colleagues  mentioned 
in  the  article  is  that  McHenry  is  a  true 
professional,  highly  inteUigent,  and  wide- 
ly respected. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  be  proud  and 
grateful  that  Don  McHenry  is  "our  man" 
at  the  United  Nations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Washington  Star  profile 
of  Ambassador  McHenry  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  28,  1979) 

Donald   McHknrt:    Diplomat    for    Au. 

Seasons 

(By  Lynn  Rosellini) 

One  day  during  the  recent  United  Nations 
debate  on  Afghanistan,  Donald  McHenry  en- 
countered a  Third  World  ambassador  who 
unexpectedly  had  defended  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion before  the  General  Assembly. 

"When  are  you  going  to  submit  your  res- 
ignation?" McHenry  asked,  grinning. 

"What?"  the  diplomat  replied,  uncom- 
prehending. 

"If  I  had  Instructions  like  you,"  said 
McHenry  with  a  chuckle,  "I  would  resign." 

As  the  diplomat  squirmed  at  the  joke, 
McHenry  pushed  his  point:  "Look,"  he  said. 
"I  really  don't  understand  your  policy  .  . 
A  few  minutes  later,  McHenry  moved  on.  Al- 
though the  Impact  of  the  exchange  can't  be 
known,  the  country  did  reverse  its  policy  less 
than  a  week  later. 

"You  can  get  much  more  done  in  this 
business  without  getting  angry,"  McHenry 
said  later.  "You  csin  make  your  point  much 
better  In  jest." 

And  that  is  one  reason  why,  after  four 
months  as  CS.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Donald  McHenry  is  known  as  a  con- 
summate diplomat.  He  knows.  It  is  said, 
when  to  joke  and  when  to  be  serious,  vtrhen 
to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent.  It  is  also 
said  that  McHenry's  cool  presence  has  helped 
the  United  States  build  support  in  unex- 
pected quarters  at  the  U.N.  during  the  cur- 
rent crises  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

As  he  moves  through  the  corridors  of  the 
United  Nations  building  in  New  York,  one 
hand  resting  casually  in  his  pocket,  McHenry 
is  knowledgeable,  accessible  and  patient.  But 
although  he  is  personally  engaging,  he  can 
be  cold  as  ics  when  he  wants  to  make  a  point. 

One  day  during  the  recent  debate  on 
sanctions  against  Iran,  McHenry  sat  smiling 
and  chatting  In  the  Security  Council  with 
Soviet  Ambassador  Oleg  Troyanovsky.  Yet  a 
few  hours  later,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  de- 
livered a  scathing  attack  comparing  his 
Soviet  colleague's  statement  to  "Alice  in 
Wonderland." 

"He's  a  good  diplomat,  straightforward 
and  honest."  said  India's  ambassador  to  the 
U.N.,  Brajesh  Chandra  Mishra. 

"He  Ifi  a  very  calm.  Intelligent  person  with 
a  broad  grasp  of  both  strategy  and  tactics," 
said  a  State  Department  source,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  identified.  "He  knows  where  he 
wants  to  go  and  how  to  get  there." 

Both  at  the  U.N.  and  in  Washington. 
McHenry — unlike  his  predecessor,  Andrew 
Young — Is  known  as  a  "professional." 

"I  find  him  [McHenry]  extremely  profes- 
sional, extremely  intelligent  and  a  pleasure 
to  work  with,"  said  a  U.N.  ambassador  from 
an  allied  Western  nation,  who  did  not  want 
to  be  named,  "and  I  don't  know  anyone  in 
this  whole  place  who  wouldn't  say  the  same. 
I  think  Andy  Young  was  very  popiilar  among 
some,  not  so  popular  among  others.  His  ap- 
proach to  other  delegates  was  amateurish." 

U.N.  Ambassador  T.  T.  B.  Koh  of  Singapore 
agreed  that  McHenry,  unlike  Young,  is 
highly  regarded  by  almost  everyone  at  the 
U.N.  "Andy  Young  was  very  popular  with 
the  Third  World,"  he  said.  "But  he  hurt 
the  British,  Swedes  and  Russians  with  his 
remarks  about  racism  in  Britain  and  Sweden 
and  his  remarks  that  Russians  are  the  worst 
racists  in  the  world." 

McHenry,  43,  was  sitting  the  other  day 
in  bis  office  at  the  U.S.  Mission  overlooking 
the  Elast  River.  A  man  of  medium  build,  he 
was  well-dressed  but  not  dapper.  He  wore 
a  white  shirt,  conservative  navy-blue  suit 
and  a  mustache.  An  inch  of  flesh  peeped  be- 
tween socks  and  pants  cuffs,  and  occasional- 
ly he  nibbled  a  fingernail. 

"I've  only  talked  to  Andy  Young  three  or 
four  times  since  be  left."  McHenry  was  say- 
ing. "It's  a  myth  that  I  was  as  close  to  Andy 


as  pec^le  thought  I  was.  I  didn't  even  know 
him  before  I  came  here." 

Unlike  Young,  McHenry  Is  a  career  dip- 
lomat who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  learn- 
ing the  deUcate  arts  of  patience  and 
restraint. 

He  grew  up  in  a  poor  black  neighborhood 
in  the  industrial  town  of  East  St.  Louis,  111. 
"Most  people  grew  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tracks,"  he  said,  chuckling.  "I  grew  up 
on  the  other  side  of  five  sets  of  tracks.  There 
was  a  different  social  status  between  each 
set." 

The  family  home  was  situated  on  a  dirt 
road  called  Mlllett  Street.  "Now  It's  called 
McHenry  Boulevard."  he  observed.  "But  they 
still  haven't  paved  It.  It's  only  a  block 
long."  When  Donald  was  5  years  old,  bis 
father,  now  a  laborer  In  a  Detroit  auto  plant, 
was  divorced  from  his  mother,  a  home 
economist.  Mrs.  McHenry  raised  her  two  sons 
and  daughter  with  "never  a  cent  from  Dad." 

"It  wasn't  a  bad  life,  but  one  didn't  get 
the  exposure  to  many  things  .  .  ."  he  re- 
called. "The  Influence  of  my  life  was  my 
mother.  She  would  take  us  Into  St.  Louis 
to  museums.  If  I  wanted  to  do  scHnethlng. 
she  would  open  the  door.  Our  exposure  to 
music,  art  and  literature  began  at  home. 

"Sometimes,  we  resented  It.  Other  kids 
could  go  out  and  run  in  the  streets.  But  not 
the  McHenry  kids.  She  was  so  strict.  If  we 
wanted  to  go  to  coUege,  she  would  work  day 
and  night  to  see  we  did." 

McHenry  attended  all-black  elementary 
and  high  schools,  where  he  shunned  sports 
in  favor  of  Honor  Society.  "At  the  time  we 
came  through  school."  said  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Reed,  a  former  high-school  classmate,  "a 
lot  of  popularity  was  based  on  athletics.  He 
just  wasn't  Into  the  things  that  made  people 
popular  at  that  time." 

When  it  came  time  for  college,  McHenry's 
mother  was  adamantly  opposed  to  his  at- 
tending an  all-black  school.  "You've  got  to 
get  out  and  compete  with  the  same  people 
you  are  going  to  have  to  compete  with  in 
life,"  she  would  say. 

Yet  when  he  enrolled  at  Illinois  State 
University  at  Bloomington/Normal,  McHenry 
discovered  that  there  was  no  housing  for 
black  students  within  the  city  limits.  That 
was  when  he  started  perfecting  his  nego- 
tiating skills. 

"I  led  the  campaign  to  break  down  the 
discrimination,  and  succeeded,"  he  recalled. 
"We  bad  meetings  and  pressured  the  various 
deans,  and  we  eventually  persuaded  a  couple 
of  (white  families)  to  open  their  homes  to 
blacks.  Then  others  began  to  follow  suit. 

McHenry  and  friends  also  systematically 
confronted  local  tavern  owners  who  were 
discriminating  against  blacks.  He  Is  fond  of 
recalling  how,  once,  they  told  the  owner  of 
an  all-white  roller  rink:  "You  either  serve 
us,  or  face  the  police."  The  owner  replied, 
"OK,  OK,  you  guys  win.  What  size  shoe  do 
you  want?" 

McHenry  was  so  startled  that  "I  couldn't 
think  of  the  damned  shoe  size.  I  couldnt 
even  skate!" 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  START  ST  'SS 

McHenry  graduated  from  Illinois  State 
with  a  social-science  degree  and  obtained  a 
master's  degree  in  speech  and  political 
science  from  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale.  Later,  he  worked  toward  a  doc- 
torate at  Georgetown  University  and  taught 
English  at  Howard.  In  1963,  he  joined  the 
State  Department  as  a  junior  officer  in  the 
office  of  United  Nations  political  affairs. 

He  left  10  years  later,  following  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
Kissinger  as  secretary  of  State.  After  stints 
as  a  lecturer  at  Georgetown,  a  guest  scholar 
at  the  Brookings  Institution  and  a  project 
director  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  he 
joined  Carter's  transition  team  in  1976.  The 
following  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.N. 
delegation. 


McHenry's  face  first  became  familiar  to 
Americans  last  summer  when  Soviet  ballerina 
Ludmlla  Vlasova,  whose  husband  had  just 
defected  to  the  United  States,  was  detained 
at  New  York's  Kennedy  airport.  As  chief  U.8. 
negotiator  In  the  sleepless,  72-hour  confron- 
tation, McHenry  averted  a  potentially  explo- 
sive situation  by  delicately  negotiating  a  per- 
sonal meeting  with  Vlasova  to  ascertain 
whether  she  wished  to  leave  the  VS. 

But  within  the  U.N.,  McHenry  Is  better 
known  for  his  work  toward  the  goal  of  a 
peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule  In  the 
southern  African  territory  of  Namibia.  As  a 
result  of  those  efforts,  McHenry  Is  highly 
regarded  among  Third  World  delegates  to  the 
U.N. 

"The  Third  World  regards  Don  as  a  man 
sympathetic  to  their  aspirations,  both  in  the 
economic  and  political  field,"  said  Singapore's 
Ambassador  Koh.  "Don  McHenry  is  very  ac- 
cessible to  us.  He's  very  unaffected,  open  and 
casual,  so  we  have  no  problem  going  in  and 
talking  very  frankly  with  bim  on  things  we 
disagree  on. 

"The  fact  that  he's  black  Is  positive.  It 
gives  people  from  Africa  the  chance  to  feel  a 
kinship  with  him.  But  more  than  that,  he's 
spent  two  years  trjrlng  to  negotiate  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Namibia." 

Unlike  past  U.S.  diplomats,  McHenry  has 
never  assumed  that  Third  World  nations  will 
automatically  use  the  U.N.  to  flog  the  U.S 
If  he  makes  a  case  they  can  buy,  McHenry 
feels  he  can  get  Third  World  support. 

"What  we've  been  trying  to  do  over  the 
last  three  years  Is  to  remove  some  of  the  hos- 
tility there  .  .  ."  he  said.  "(The  feeling]  that 
they're  either  with  us  or  against  us. 

"When  we  sat  and  discussed  sanctions 
[against  Iran)  with  the  nonallgned  group, 
the  first  thing  I  did  was  give  all  the  draw- 
backs, then  discussed  the  reasons  for  doing 
it.  Then,  they  had  to  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons,  instead  of  us  confronting  each  other 
like  two  trains  passing  In  the  night.  I've 
found  If  you  try  from  the  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  views  of  the  other  guy.  you  disarm 
'em." 

It  was  McHenry  who  helped  convince  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  to  delay  the  Security  Council  vote  on 
sanctions  several  days,  in  order  to  maximize 
Third  World  support  (the  vote,  vetoed  by 
the  Soviets,  was  10  to  2  in  favor  of  sanctions.) 
In  the  overwhelming  General  Assembly  vote 
deploring  Soviet  moves  In  Afghanistan,  tra- 
ditionally anti-American  Third  World  na- 
tions voted  78  to  9  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  precisely  wtiat 
ways  McHenry  Influenced  these  votes,  since 
most  of  the  discussions  took  place  In  con- 
fidential circumstances.  But  It  Is  clear  that 
his  approach  is  almost  always  low-key  and 
personal. 

"When  you're  talking  to  delegates,  you 
have  to  take  Into  account  that  that's  the 
position  taken  by  their  government,"  he  said. 
"Now,  If  you  can  get  behind  that  and  get 
down  to  their  positions  as  people,  you  can 
hope  that  when  they  write  a  cable  home,  they 
will  get  across  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  par- 
ticular position  .... 

"If  you  can  get  behind  the  formal  govern- 
ments across  the  street,  you  can  break  It 
down — find  out  why  they're  doing  things  and 
they  can  find  out  why  we  are." 

Sometimes,  It  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  even  diplomats  have  feelings.  Deputy 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  Vanden  Heuvel 
likes  to  recall  how  once,  when  Colombia  was 
fighting  Cuba  for  a  seat  on  the  Security 
Council,  McHenry  encountered  the  dis- 
traught Colombian  ambassador.  "The  Cubans 
had  90  votes  and  the  Colombians  had  58- 
Then  some  country  decided  to  throw  in  Peru, 
and  Colombia  went  from  58  to  43.  The  Co- 
lombian ambassador  was  so  insulted  be 
planned  to  drop  out. 

"Don  came  in  and  saw  the  look  on  his 
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face.  The  ambassador  said,  'I'm  getting  out.' 
Don  said,  'No,  you  come  with  me."  He  toolc 
him  off  for  10  minutes  and  brought  him 
around  ...  It  was  a  very  decisive  moment. 
Very  few  people  would  have  seen  that  hap- 
pen and  be  aware  of  the  pride  that  South 
Americans  have  and  the  humiliating  moment 
of  going  from  58  down  to  43."  (Colombia 
eventually  regained  its  position,  and  Cuba 
withdrew  from  contention  in  favor  of 
Mexico). 

A  STAR    ON    THE    SHUTTLE 

All  Of  the  recent  publicity  has  made  Don- 
ald McHenry  a  big  hit  on  the  Eastern  Shuttle 
between  New  York  and  Washington.  When  he 
climbed  on  board  in  New  York  the  other  day. 
an  Iranian  woman  told  him:  "I  Just  want 
you  to  know  that  all  Iranians  aren't  like 
that  bunch."  No  sooner  had  he  sat  down  than 
the  man  behind  him  leaned  over  the  seat 
amd  said:  "Keep  up  the  good  work." 

The  attention  slightly  embarrasses  Mc- 
Henry, "He's  shy."  said  former  U.N.  delegate 
Esther  Coopersmltb.  "Last  year,  his  local 
school  in  East  St.  Loviis  was  named  after 
him.  He  was  so  thrilled  with  that.  And  then 
he  was  shy  after  he  told  me  ...  He  went 
down  for  the  dedication,  and  they  made  a 
bust  of  him.  He  was  embarrassed  about  that. 
He's  embarrassed  when  he  sees  a  picture  of 
himself." 

At  the  office,  McHenry  is  unassuming,  fix- 
ing his  own  coffee  and  closing  his  own  door 
at  the  morning  staff  meeting  (of  five  staffers 
present  recently,  two  were  blacks  and  two 
were  women) . 

In  Washington,  he  has  apparently  won  the 
confidence  of  President  Carter  and  Secretary 
of  State  Vance.  "I've  never  seen  anyone  more 
skillful  than  Don  McHenry  in  receiving  in- 
structions," said  Vanden  Heuvel,  "and  then 
causing  them  (his  sui>eriors|  to  reflect  on 
their  original  instructions  without  ever  chal- 
lenging their  authority." 

McHenry's  work  has  kept  him  at  the  TT.N. 
days,  nights  and  weekends  in  the  recent 
months  of  the  twin  Afghan/Iranian  crises. 
At  Thanksgiving,  he  flew  back  to  New  York 
and  Washington  three  times  from  an  abor- 
tive vacation  in  New  England.  At  Christmas, 
he  Just  stayed  home. 

What  free  time  he  has,  he  spends  with  his 
two  teen-age  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Chris- 
tina, who  live  with  him  at  the  official  U.S. 
Ambassadors  suite  at  the  Waldorf.  McHenry 
Is  divorced  from  his  wife,  who  lives  in  Massa- 
chusetts. If  there  Is  another  woman  in  his 
life,  it  is  a  well-kept  secret.  His  son.  Michael, 
Is  an  apprentice  chef  In  Boston. 

McHenry  reserves  two  nights  a  week  to  eat 
dinner  with  his  daughters  at  home,  some- 
times cooking  up  special  dishes  like  coq  au 
vin.  "I  come  up  with  what  I  call  old  family 
recipes."  he  said.  "The  girls  swear  they've 
never  tasted  the  same  thing  twice." 

But  despite  such  diversions,  the  pressure 
of  the  crises  has  been  weighing  on  McHenry. 
WCBS  all-news  radio  drones  all  night  In  his 
bedroom,  and  t>etween  winks,  he  listens  to 
bulletins  of  the  latest  crises. 

Not  surprisingly,  he  doesn't  sleep  well. 
"You're  always  thinking  about  what  you  did 
today."  he  said,  sighing,  "and  what  you've 
gotta  do  tomorrow." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRITIQUE  OP  CARTER  FISCAL  YEAR 
1981  BUDGET 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici),  joins  me  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Mr.  President,  today's  Washington 
Post  carries  an  incisive  critique  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  fiscal  year  1981  budget  by 
Robert  J.  Samuelson  of  the  National 
Journal.  I  commend  this  analysis  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  pieces  I  have  seen 
on  the  new  budget. 

Samuelson  is  rough  on  the  President, 
but  justifiably  so.  Let  us  share  a  few 
quotes  from  the  article: 

The  theme  is  that  there  is  no  theme.  For 
all  the  rhetoric — deploring  inflation,  pro- 
moting savings  and  urging  restrained  spend- 
ing— the  latest  proposals  do  little  to  stem 
dependence  on  oil  Imports  and  promise  sig- 
nificantly higher  levels  of  taxes  and 
spending. 

Carter  has  now  effectively  abandoned  his 
pledge  to  reduce  government  spending  to  21 
percent  of  output  (Gross  National  Prod- 
uct)— which  itself  Is  a  full  percentage  point 
above  the  average  for  1964-1974 — and  pro- 
jects spending  above  22  percent  of  QNP  until 
at  least  1983." 

(the  President]  still  lacks,  as  he  al- 
ways has,  an  underlying  vision  of  how  gov- 
ernment economic  policy  needs  to  be  re- 
oriented to  encourage  adjustment  to  long- 
term  problems — or  diminished  productivity 
growth,  of  a  gradually  aging  population,  of 
reduced  worldwide  economic  power,  of  exces- 
sive demands  for  limited  resources — that 
underlie  today's  Inflation  and  economic 
stress. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Samuelson's  com- 
ments are  right  on  target.  In  his  budget 
proposals,  the  President  has  not  stepped 
forward  with  a  real  leadership  plan  that 
the  country  can  rally  behind.  Rather, 
he  has  reacted  passively  to  the  events 
and  forces  that  threaten  our  national 
economic  and  political  stability  by  at- 
tempting to  satisfy  old  constituencies 
and  create  new  ones.  In  Mr.  Samuelson's 
own  words,  "this  is  not  policy  (it  is) 
evasion."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  Samuelson  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  1980] 

White  HotrsE  Drifting.  Budget  Plan  Shows 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

In  the  1960'8,  there  was  a  glib  slogan  that 
went  like  this:  If  you're  not  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, you're  part  of  the  problem.  Somehow, 
that's  the  thought  inspired  by  the  White 
House's  latest  batch  of  budget  and  economic 
proposals. 

Except  for  the  budget's  size,  which  at  »616 
billion  In  fiscal  1981  Is  so  large  that  the 
number  seems  Increasingly  meaningless,  the 
theme  is  that  there  Is  no  theme.  For  all  the 
rhetoric — deploring  Inflation,  promoting  sav- 
ings and  urging  restrained  spending — the 
latest  proposals  do  little  to  stem  dependence 
on  oil  imports  and  promise  significantly 
higher  levels  of  taxes  and  spending. 

The  White  House  Is  mostly  drifting,  ac- 
commodating the  constituencies — mainly  for 
sustained  spending — that  seem  nearest,  most 
visible  and  most  politically  Important.  The 
budget  Is  progressively  less  a  tool  used  to 


promote  needed  economic  growth  and 
change,  and  increasingly  one  used  to  re- 
divide  and  apportion  a  national  wealth  that 
is  expanding  at  a  slower  and  slower  rate. 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  President's 
Intellectual  and  political  failure.  He  still 
lacks,  as  he  always  has,  an  underlying  vision 
of  how  government  economic  policy  needs  to 
be  reoriented  to  encourage  adjustment  to 
long-term  problems — of  diminished  produc- 
tivity growth,  of  a  gradually  aging  popula- 
tion, of  reduced  worldwide  economic  power, 
of  excessive  demands  for  limited  resources — 
that  underlie  today's  inflation  and  economic 
stress. 

Having  failed  to  devise  policies  that  can 
be  placed  In  a  larger  context  of  economic 
change — and,  thereby,  command  public  opin- 
ion— Carter  has  willingly  allowed  himself  to 
become  the  prisoner  of  short-term  political 
pressures.  He  has  used  this  budget,  trade 
policies  and  other  government  favors  (the 
latest  being  the  rescue  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.) 
in  ways  that  ultimately  create  more  problems 
than  they  solve. 

What  symbolizes  the  administration's  po- 
litical weakness  is  the  absence  of  measures — 
a  stiff  gasoline  tax  of  30  to  SO  cents  a  gallon 
would  be  best — to  reduce  oil  demand.  Amer- 
ica's domestic  economic  policy — and  power — 
are  intimately  linked,  but,  even  In  a  time  of 
"crisis,"  Carter  cannot  make  an  effective  po- 
litical connection. 

A  gasoline  tax  shouldn't  be  so  difficult  to 
sell.  By  reducing  spending  for  foreign  oil,  a 
large  tax — whose  proceeds  would  be  used  to 
cut  the  deficit  or  other  federal  taxes — would 
keep  purchasing  power  at  home  and  promote 
growth  Just  when  the  economy  seems  headed 
into  a  slump.  By  taking  pressure  off  world 
oil  markets,  it  would  foster  price  stability,  or 
less  instability,  and  enhance  America's  di- 
minished authority  with  its  European  and 
Japanese  allies.  It  Is  a  price  increase  that  is 
antl-lnflatlonary. 

A  skilled  politician,  a  "leader."  can  demon- 
strate the  virtues  of  superficially  unpopular 
proposals;  that's  what  "being  Presidential"  is 
all  about.  But  Carter  can't. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  budget,  it  now 
threatens  to  become  top  heavy  In  wajrs  that 
do  the  economy  more  harm  than  good.  Carter 
has  now  effectively  abandoned  his  pledge  to 
reduce  government  spending  to  21  percent  of 
output  (gross  national  product) — which  it- 
self is  a  full  percentage  point  above  the  aver- 
age for  1964-74 — and  projects  spending  above 
22  percent  of  GNP  until  at  least  1983. 

A  few  percentage  points  of  QNP  may  seem 
small,  but,  with  the  economy's  output  ap- 
proaching $2.4  trillion,  the  amounts  involved 
are  roughly  $26  billion  to  $50  billion  in  1980 
dollars.  The  danger  is  that  the  resulting  high 
tax  rates  or  deficits  will  simply  blunt  eco- 
nomic growth  further,  creating  more  de- 
mands for  government  assistance  and  yet  a 
greater  drag  on  the  economy. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  find  them- 
selves in  a  dilemma  of  their  own  making.  By 
consistently  reducing  defense  spending  as  a 
proportion  of  the  budget  and  QNP  In  the  late 
1960s  and  most  of  the  1970s,  they  financed 
large  new  programs  without  sharply  increas- 
ing over-all  levels  of  spending.  Defense  fell 
from  two-flfths  of  the  budget  in  1965  to  one- 
fourth  in  1976. 

New  constituencies — from  railroad  riders 
who  received  Amtrak  subsidies  to  artists  who 
receive  grants  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts — arose,  and  old  ones  expanded 
their  dependence  on  Washington.  Federal  as- 
sistance Jumped  from  17  percent  of  state  and 
local  spending  In  1969  to  26  percent  In  1977. 
The  current  bipartisan  support  for  higher  de- 
fense spending  means  that  Congress  and  the 
White  House  must  tell  other  constituencies  to 
do  with  less  or  impose  higher  taxes  or  higher 
deficits. 
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Calling  much  spending  "uncontrollable" 
usually  signifies  an  unwilllngess,  not  an  in- 
ability, to  control.  Social  security  is  the  big- 
gest "imcontroUable"  program,  accounting 
for  $107  billion  out  of  a  $466  billion  budget  in 
fiscal  1979.  Automatically  Increased  for  rises 
In  the  consumer  price  index,  benefits  will 
Jump  an  estimated  13  per  cent  in  July  after 
a  9.9  per  cent  increase  last  year:  nearly  a  25 
per  cent  rise  In  a  period  when  average  wages 
have  increased  15  to  18  percent.  Nothing  says 
that  Congress  could  not  reduce  this  large 
automatic  benefit  rise. 

All  constituencies  are  "deserving,"  but  gov- 
erning means  making  choices.  Congress  and 
the  White  House  are  simply  making  the 
wrong  ones,  they  are  sustaining  high  spend- 
ing on  the  revenues  flowing  from  automatic 
tax  Increases  Induced  by  inflation,  augmented 
by  revenues  from  the  "windfall"  oil  tax. 

Inflation  kicks  workers  into  higher 
brackets.  Without  a  tax  cut  in  1980  or  1981,  a 
family  of  four  with  $15,300  Income  in  1976 — 
Just  about  average — that  received  annual 
wage  increases  of  7  to  8  percent  In  succeeding 
years  would  pay  19  percent  of  its  1981  Income 
in  taxes,  against  16  percent  in  1976.  For  a 
family  with  $22,000  Income  in  1976,  the  same 
calculation  shows  an  increased  tax  bite  from 
18  to  24  percent. 

It's  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  dis- 
couraging effect  of  higher  tax  rates  on  work 
and  investment,  but  there's  little  doubt  that 
there  is  some  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  \ising 
a  bigger  deficit  to  absorb  higher  spending 
simply  transfers  the  pressure  to  higher  inter- 
est rates,  which  will  squeeze  out  needed  in- 
vestment— particularly  housing — and  lay  the 
groimdwork  for  higher  inflation.  This  is  not 
policy,  but  evasion. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  analysis  of  the  President's 
budget  which  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  into  the 
Record.  This  analysis  was  prepared  by 
the  minority  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  under  great  time  pressure  so 
that  it  might  be  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  the  same 
morning  that  the  embargo  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  ended.  In  a  vein  sim- 
ilar to  the  Samuelson  comments,  this 
analysis  expresses  disappointment  that 
the  proposed  budget  was  not  balanced 
as  promised,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
budget  contains  the  highest  level  of  tax 
revenues  as  a  percent  of  GNP  since 
World  War  II.  Despite  all  of  this  money, 
the  budget  is  still  not  balanced.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
can  be  balanced.  I  believe  that  the 
budget  for  1981  which  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  will  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  later  this  spring  will  be  bal- 
anced. The  minority  staff  analysis  in- 
cludes numerous  examples  of  where  the 
President's  proposals  could  be  further 
restrained.  The  staff  prepared  a  list  of 
savings  which  would  reduce  the  deficit 
by  a  total  of  over  $27  billion,  a  savings 
far  in  excess  of  the  deficit  proposed  by 
the  President.  That  is  why  I  say  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  can  be  balanced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  and  appendixes  of  the  minority 
staff  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Review  op  the  Peesibent's  Buikjet  for  Fiscal 
Yeab  1981 

1.  SUMMARY 

lA.  Budtet  totals: 

The  President's  bud(et  recommendation  for  Fiical  Year  1981 
and  recent  actual  totals  are  as  follows: 


IBIIIions  of  dollart) 

Presi- 

dent's 

Presi- 

esti- 

dent's 

Actual 

Actual 

mate 

request 

fiscal 

fiscal 

fiscal 

fiscal 

year 

year 
1979 

year 

\^X 

1978 

1980 

Budjet  authority SOI. 5  556.7  654.0  696.1 

Outlays    450.8  493.7  563.6  615.8 

Revenue 402.0  465.9  523.8  600.0 

Deficit    -48.8  -27.7  -39.8  -15.8 

Growth  over  prior  year 
(percent): 

Budget  authority... 7.6  11.0  17.5  6.4 

Outlays 11.9  9.5  14.2  9.3 

Revenues .--  12.4  15.9  12.4  14.6 


B.  Overview  comments: 

1.  Fiscal  year  1981  budget  not  balanced  as 
promised: 

For  several  years  the  Administration  has 
promised  that  the  FY  81  Budget  would  be 
in  balance.  That  Budget  now  shows  a  deficit 
of  $15.8  billion.  The  Administration  puts 
blame  for  the  deficit  on  the  economic  fore- 
cast, but  the  fact  remains  that  even  with 
the  highest  level  of  taxation  since  World 
War  II  (FY  81  Revenues  equal  21.7  percent 
of  GNP,  up  from  20.1  percent  in  FY  79,  and 
an  estimated  20.8  percent  In  FT  80),  the 
Budget  still  is  not  balanced.  The  21.7  per- 
cent figure  is  the  highest  level  since  1944 
which  was  21.9  percent.  See  Appendix  A  for 
data  on  each  year  since  1940. 

2.  Fiscal  year  1981  budget  could  be  bal- 
anced : 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President's  ver- 
sion of  the  FY  81  budget  shows  a  deficit, 
that  budget  can  be  balanced.  As  shown  In 
Appendix  B.  over  $23  billion  of  potential 
savings  are  not  proposed  by  the  President 
and  can  be  made  in  his  budget.  These  sav- 
ings are  not  unrealistic  draconlan  measures — 
most  items  are  either  savings  which  have 
been  proposed  in  the  past  or  are  new  Presi- 
dential Initiatives  deemed  not  critical  In 
this  era  of  restraint.  Thus,  even  after  ad- 
justing the  President's  numbers  upward  for 
"likely  increases"  (Appendix  D),  the  FY  81 
budget  can  be  balanced! 


Presi- 
dent 

Presi- 
dent's 
touts 
adjusted 
(app.  D) 

Savings 
(app.  B) 

Totals  (or 

balanced 
budget 

Outlays 

Revenues 

.  $615.8 
600.0 

$623.5 
600.0 

-»0.0 
-1-7.9 

$603.5 
607.9 

Deficit.... 

15.8 

23.5 

-f27.9 

-H.4 

shifting  of  spending  from  FT  81  back  to  FT 
80.  See  "Budget  Olmmlckry"  In  Appendix  E. 
A  better  yardstick  Is  the  two-year  comparison 
FY  79-81.  During  that  period,  the  President's 
Budgets  have  shown  an  increase  in  spending 
of  12.4  percent  average  each  year  (or  3.4  per- 
cent real  growth  each  year).  This  is  not  % 
restrained  budget  I 

c.  The  President's  Budget  Includes  at  least 
18  legislative  proposals  for  new  and  expanded 
programs  (see  Appendix  C),  Including  pro- 
posals for  a  new  youth  Initiative,  several  en- 
ergy proposals,  a  hazardous  waste  "super- 
fund",  and  a  significant  child  health  pro- 
gram. FY81  outlays  for  these  new  initiatives 
will  total  more  than  $4  blUlon  with  signifi- 
cant Increases  In  costs  for  PY82  and  FT83. 

One  new  legislative  proposal  deserves  spe- 
cial comment.  The  National  Health  Plan  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  Increase  Fed- 
eral health  costs  by  $24  bUllon  in  FY83  and 
by  over  $30  billion  In  FY85.  The  plan  will  also 
nuindate  an  Increase  of  $9.6  billion  In  pri- 
vate sector  expenditures  for  health  In  188a 
For  1983,  the  President  Is  projecting  a  total 
Increase  in  Federal  outlays  for  Health  of 
more  than  47  percent  over  FY82.  Thus  the 
President  proposes  a  massive  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral health  financing  without  any  assurance 
that  this  will  Improve  the  health  status  of 
the  American  people  or  that  It  will  not  fuel 
another  devastating  round  of  Inflation  In  the 
health  care  system.  The  costly  burden  of 
these  legislative  proposals  for  new  and  ex- 
panded Federal  programs  does  not  reflect 
restraint. 

4.  Significant  deterioration  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  numbers  over  the  last  12 
months : 

a.  Fiscal  year  1980  budget. — ^In  the  current 
year,  BA  has  grown  by  $38.6  billion  and  out- 
lays by  $32.0  billion  since  the  President's 
Budget  for  FY  80  was  submitted  Just  last 
January.  This  Increase  Is  not  one  year  over 
another,  but  Is  the  same  budget  one  year 
later. 


3.  President's  budget  Is  not  restrained: 

a.  Spending  as  a  percent  of  ONP  rises  to 
22.4  percent  In  FY80  and  22.3  percent  In 
FTr81.  These  are  the  highest  levels  since 
World  War  n  except  for  the  recession- 
impacted  year  of  F776  when  It  was  22.6  per- 
cent. 

b.  The  President  claims  credit  for  restraint 
because  outlays  rise  only  9.3  percent  over  a 
revised  FY80  base  (0.6  percent  real  growth). 
However,  the  comparisons  are  made  off  a  base 
Inflated  by  supplementals  and  some  assumed 


President's  fiscal  year 
1980  budget 

As  of  Jan- 
uary 1979 

As  of  Jan- 
uary 1980 

Diflarane* 

Budget  authority... 

Outlays 

Revenues.. - 

615.5 
531.6 
502.6 

654.0 
563.6 
523.8 

-I-38.5 
-1-32.0 
-H21.2 

Defcit 

-29.0 

-39.8 

-10.8 

b.  Fiscal  year  1981  budget. — Last  January, 
the  President  gave  us  an  estimate  showing 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  as  vlrtuaUy  bal- 
anced. The  Congressional  Budget  last  fall 
showed  a  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Now  the 
President  says  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  will 
be  In  deficit  by  $15.8  bUUon.  As  estimated  by 
the  President,  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1981  has  grown  by  $45  bllUon  In  the  last  12 
months  and  outlays  have  grown  by  over  $37 
blUlon. 


President's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget 


As  of  Jan- 
uary 1979 


As  of  Jan- 
uary 1980 


DiReranca 


Budget  authority gl.O 

Outlays 578.0 

Revenues 576.8 

Deficit -1.2 


696.1 

615.8 
600.0 


-1S.S 


-Mil 
-I-J7.8 
-1-23.2 


-14.6 


c.  Fiscal  year  1982  budget— The  deteriora- 
tion also  affects  the  estimates  lot  fiscal  yew* 
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1982.  virtuaUy  wiping  out  the  $37.8  bUUon 
surplus  estimated  by  the  President  only  12 
months  ago.  These  numbers  include  no  tax 
cuts  for  either  fiscal  year  1981  or  fiscal  year 
1983. 


President's  fiscal  year 
1982  budget 

As  of  Jan-      As  of  Jan- 
uary 1979       uary  1980 

Difference 

Outlays 

Revenues 

695. 7            775. 1 
614.9            686.3 
6S2.6             691.1 

-1-79.4 

+n.i 

+3i.i 

Swplas 

-H37.8            -H.8 

-33.0 

5.  President's  budget  understates  the  costs 
of  his  policies: 

Even  though  the  President's  spending 
numbers  and  deficit  numbers  are  very  dis- 
couraging, the  pKJllcles  and  programs  re- 
flected In  his  budget  would  drive  both  spend- 
ing and  the  deficit  even  higher  than  stated 
in  his  budget  request.  As  shown  in  Appendix 
D,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  $7.7  billion 
to  the  budget  in  order  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President.  He  has 
understated  costs  in  some  areas  and  In  other 
cases  he  has  backed  proposals  which  have  no 
chance  of  enactment  by  Congress.  In  still 
other  cases,  he  assumes  implementation  of 
cost  savings  ideas  on  an  unrealistic  time- 
scale. 

6.  No  attack  on  inflation — which  Carter 
calls  number  1  domestic  problem: 

a.  Big  deficits  means  big  borrowing — Fed- 
eral Government  (and  Federally-sponsored 
entities)  will  borrow  $59.1  billion  in  fiscal 
rear  1930  and  $46.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

b.  President  proposes  that  Federal  spend- 
ing as  a  percent  of  GNP  remain  at  22  per- 
cent or  greater  for  next  3  years.  This  com- 
pares with  an  average  of  20  percent  during 
the  20  years  ending  in  1977.  It  also  would 
reverse  the  move  toward  smaller  Federal 
share  of  the  economy  which  Congress  and  the 
President  declared  as  national  policy  in  the 
197C  revenue  act. 

c.  No  effort  is  made  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  Indexed  programs  which  help  sustain 
infiatlon. 

d.  No  moves  are  made  to  Introduce  com- 
petition in  health  care  system.  Instead,  the 
President  continues  to  support  a  hospital 
cost-containment  plan  which  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  House  and  asks  Congress  to 
approve  the  first  components  of  a  "National 
Health  Plan"  which  would  pump  $24  billion 
of  highly  inflationary  spending  into  the 
health  system  in  1982. 

e.  No  new  deregulation  initiatives  are  of- 
fered to  help  reduce  production  costs  and 
thus  help  combat  Inflation. 

f.  No  proposals  are  made  for  restraining 
the  rise  in  Minimum  Wage  for  Youth. 

g.  The  budget  continues  a  very  high  level 
of  spending  for  so-called  "countercyclical 
program"  in  the  face  of  labor  shortages  In 
many  areas  of  the  country. 

h.  There  is  continued  reliance  on  wage  and 
price  guidelines  that  have  been  watered 
down  to  the  point  that  they  are  virtually 
meaningless. 

7.  Real  growth  in  defense  overstated: 
The  President's  Budget  claims  5.6  percent 
real  growth  in  FY  81  and  an  average  real 
growth  of  4.1  percent  over  the  TY  81-85 
period.  CBO  estimates  of  defense  composite 
inflation  show  that  the  President's  defense 
request  would  provide  only  4.1  percent  for 
FY  81  and  2.9  percent  average  for  FY  81-85. 
While  little  programmatic  detail  is  available 
except  that  Rapid  Deployment  Force  com- 
ponents to  respond  to  distant  crises  situa- 


tions, funding  Increases  appear  to  be  for 
programs  advocated  by  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration and  stalled  by  the  present  Adminis- 
tration for  the  past  three  years. 

8.  Questionable  priorities  in  foreign  aid: 
While    Afghanistan    sltuatton    heightens 

dangers.  Defense  spending  will  grow  at  5 
percent  or  less;  however. 

a.  new  commitments  for  U.S.  bilateral  aid 
to  developing  countries  show  real  growth 
greater  than  15  percent,  but 

b.  aid  to  such  key  countries  as  Turkey, 
Egypt  and  Israel  is  held  to  current  levels 
zero  real  growth. 

9.  Poor  leadership  on  crucial  energy  prob- 
lems: 

The  President's  Budget  shows  continued 
confusion  and  questionable  choices  of  pri- 
orities on  critical  energy  problems.  He  fo- 
cmses  resources  on  exotic,  long-term,  highly 
speculative  possibilities.  He  fails  to  focus  on 
domestic  production  of  petroleum,  and  cuts 
Investment  in  nuclear  power  dramatically.  He 
proposes  three  major  Government-owned 
synthetic  fuel  plants  which  could  be  more 
appropriately  developed  by  the  private  sector. 

10.  Major  increases  in  Federal  aid  to  State/ 
local  government  without  reforms : 

The  President's  Budget  proposes  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  Federal  aid  to  state  and  lo- 
cal government,  totaling  $7.4  billion  in  FY  81 
Further,  a  five-year  extension  at  current 
fimdlng  levels  of  general  revenue  sharing  is 
proposed.  Fiscal  restraint  would  have  sug- 
gested a  cutback  in  either  the  specific  aid 
programs  or  in  general  revenue  sharing  but 
not  the  high  funding  levels  proposed  for  both 
in  this  Budget. 

Consolidation  proposals  are  modest  and  re- 
sult m  no  savings.  Moreover,  it  is  disappcrtnt- 
ing  the  President  did  not  propose  any  re- 
forms to  help  eliminate  duplication  or 
streamline  programs.  Unless  the  Adminis- 
tration leads,  reforms  in  these  programs  are 
most  unlikely. 

1.  Unwillingness  to  continue  tough  fights 
In  an  election  year: 

The  President  has  dropped  his  support  for 
Social  Security  benefit  changes  proposed  In 
prior  years  to  await  "studies".  He  has  fol- 
lowed the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  request- 
ing an  Increase  of  over  20  percent  for  a.sslsted 
housing  programs  which  are  poorly  designed 
unduly  expensive  and  mismanaged  by  HUd' 
12.  President's  military  pay  policy  unwise: 
The  President  continues  to  call  for  a  pay 
cap  for  military  personnel  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  technique  has  not  been  effec- 
tive in  fighting  Inflation  and  is  becoming 
a  serious  problem  in  terms  of  attracting  and 
retaining  people  in  our  armed  services.  En- 
suring that  the  All-Volunteer  Force  concept 
continues  to  work  demands  that  we  recog- 
nize the  sacrifices  military  personnel  make 
and  that  we  move  to  pay  them  accordingly. 
Inflation  degrades  the  attractiveness  of  mili- 
tary service  and  a  prudent  move  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  policy  of  pay  caps.  The 
effect  of  this  adjustment  would  be  approxi- 
mately $.8  billion  in  FY  81. 

APPENDtX    A 

Receipts  as  a  percent  of  GNP,  1940-83 

"5^ew  Percent 
1940  8  7 

- 7.9 

10.  3 

— -  13.  4 

21.  9 

- 20.  8 

19.  6 


1941  

1942  

1943  

1944  

1945  

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949  

1950  — 


-  17.4 

17.0 

-  16.  1 

14.9 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1967 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


16.5 
19.6 
19.3 
19.2 
17.3 
18.1 
18.5 
18.0 
16.7 
18.6 
18.6 
18.2 
18.6 
18.3 
17.8 
18.1 
19.3 
18.5 
20.8 
20.2 
18.5 
18.8 
18.8 
10.5 
19.3 
18.5 
19.4 
19.5 


1979  20.1 

1980  (estimate) 20.8 

1981  (estimate) 21.7 

1982  (estimate) 22.2 

1983  (estimate).-- - 23.7 

APPENDIX     B 

POTENTIAL   SAVINGS    NOT   PROPOSED    BY    THE 
PRESIDENT  ' 

There  are  numerous  areas  where  cuts  below 
the  President's  Budget  could  be  made  in  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays: 

1.  Continue  an  orderly  transition  from 
emphasis  In  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams on  countercyclical  objectives  and  to- 
ward programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
structurally  unemployed. 

Phase  out  countercyclical  public  service 
Jobs  by  the  end  of  FY  81.  consistent  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year. 

Increase  resources  for  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  the  structurally  unemployed,  with 
emphasis  on  welfare  recipients,  by  10  percent. 

Delay  consideration  of  any  other  new  ini- 
tiatives until  FY  82. 

Continue  Private  Sector  Initiative  pro- 
grams with  funds  already  available,  con- 
sistent with  the  Congressional  Budget  last 
year. 

Continue  Job  Corps.  Summer  Youth,  and 
the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  at  cur- 
rent levels. 

Savings : 

BA 

O  — - 


$2.6 

1.4 

2.  Reduce  costs  of  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, below  the  President's  Budget,  by  as- 
suming enactment  of  S.  1600,  the  Kennedy- 
Bellmon  National  Student  Loan  Reform  Act 
and  by  holding  the  maximum  basic  educa- 
tion opportunity  grant  to  the  current  level 
of  $1800.  This  would  better  focus  loan  re- 
sources on  students  most  in  need,  and  It 
would  not  have  a  significant  Impact  on  grants 
to  students  from  families  with  very  low 
incomes. 

Savings: 

BA  -- 

O - - 


$0.3 

..-- - 0.3 

3.  Eliminate  funding  for  new  grant  pro- 
gram   for   service   projects,    demonstrations. 


^  All  numbers  are  in  billions  of  dollars  and 
are  for  fiscal  year  1981 . 
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and  research  on  the  problems  of  domestic 
violence.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  these  new 
initiatives  would  reduce  domestic  violence, 
and  there  is  a  serious  question  whether  this 
should  be  an  area  of  Federal  responsibility. 

Savings: 

BA $0.  010 

O 0.002 

4.  Maintain  new  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance program  at  current  level.  Instead 
of  expanding  it. 

Savings: 

BA 

O 


--- $0.8 

0.8 

5.  Freeze  deductions  allowed  In  the  Food 
Stamp  program  for  determining  gross  Income, 
and  make  other  cost-saving  reforms.  The 
Food  Stamp  program  has  grown  from  $6.8  bil- 
lion to  $9.7  billion  in  two  years. 

Savings: 

BA  - 

O 


$0.  5 

--- 0.5 

6.  Continue  funding  for  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  (WIC)  nutrition  program  at 
current  levels.  Instead  of  expanding  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Budget  proposes. 

Savings: 

BA -- -. 

O - 


-- $0.2 

-     0.1 

7.  Maintain  Current  Funding  level  for  low- 
Income  housing  programs. 

Savings: 

BA 

O  — 


$6.8 

— 0.1 

8.  Hold  Federal  retirement.  Social  Security, 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  and  Veterans' 
pensions  cost-of-living  Increases  to  two  per- 
centage points  (2%)  below  the  normal  ad- 
justment (based  on  the  CPI)  as  part  of  the 
attack  on  Inflation. 

Savings : 

BA $... 

O 3.3 

9.  Eliminate  General  Revenue  Sharing  or 
cut  an  equivalent  amount  from  other  grant- 
in-aid  programs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. (Th»  Budget  chows  an  Increase  of 
9.0  <7o  in  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— excluding  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing—in FT  81  over  FY  80.) 

Savings: 

BA $6.9 

O 5.  1 

10.  Hold  funding  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  current  law. 

Savings: 

BA 

O 


$0.  1 


11.  Delay  consideration  of  any  new  energy- 
related  transportation  Initiatives  until  FY  82. 

Savings: 

BA 

O 


Savings : 

BA    $0.1 

O     0.1 

15.  Enact  legislation  making  Medicare 
liability  for  medical  costs  secondary  to  acci- 
dent policy  liability. 

Savings : 

BA    

O    


$• 

0.  1 

16.  Mandate  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view of  routine  testing  and  preoperative 
stays  In  hospitals. 

Savings: 

BA    

O -- 


$1  5 

0.6 

12.  Maintain  mass  transit  funding  at  cur- 
rent law  levels,  which  already  Include  In- 
creases proposed  In  response  to  the  energy 
crisis  last  year. 

Savings: 

BA $0.2 

O  .- 

13.  Delay  implementation  of  child  health 
(CHAP)  legislation  imtll  consolidation  of 
existing  programs  for  children  is  completed. 
Savings : 

BA $0.4 

O 0.4 

14.  Drop  efforts  to  enact  legislation  man- 
dating Medicaid  payment  for  comprehensive 
clinic  services. 


$0.  1 

0.1 

17.  Eliminate   periodic   Interim  payments 
by  Medicare— one-time  savings. 

Savings : 

BA    

O 


$-. 

0.  1 

18.  Encourage  States  to  award  contracts 
competitively  for  Medicaid  laboratory  serv- 
ices. 

Savings : 

BA    

O 

19.  Reduce  by  20  percent  the  tax  deduc- 
tibility of  personal  and  corporate  payments 
for  health  Insurance  and  personal  health 
care  expenses  to  help  constrain  Inflation  In 
the  health  care  sector. 

Revenue  Increase 


$0.1 
0.1 


$3.9 

20.  Drop  plans  for  Government  construc- 
tion of  coal  gasification  and  coal  liquefac- 
tion plants  and  a  High-Btu  plant,  all  of 
which  can  be  done  more  economically  by  the 
private  sector. 

Savings : 

BA    

O 

21.  Postpone  purchases  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  until  FY  1982. 

Savings : 

BA    

O 


$0.4 
0.3 


$1.3 

1.3 

22.  Eliminate  proposed  grants  to  electric 
utilities  for  the  purpose  of  converting  from 
petroleum  or  natural  gas  to  coal  or  another 
alternative  fuel. 

Savings: 

BA $0.  025 

O 0.022 

23.  Across-the-board  reductions  in  non- 
petroleum  supply  and  conservation  programs 
which  exist  outside  the  Energy  Security 
Corporation. 

Savings : 

BA $  — 

O    


0.2 

24.  Hold  Department  of  Energy  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  current  policy  levels. 


Savings : 
BA  .. 
O 


$0.  1 


25.  Eliminate    Youth    Conservation   Corps 
(elimination  was  proposed  In  FY  80  Budget) . 


Savings: 
BA  ... 
O     — 


$0.1 
0.1 


26.  Maintain  FY  80  appropriation  level  of 
$3.4  billion  for  EPA  construction  grants. 


Savings: 

BA    $0,030 

O 0.030 

28    Postpone  consideration  of  new  NASA 

initiatives  until  FY  82. 

Savings: 

BA $0.  025 

O 0.025 

29.  Maintain  current  policy  funding  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  basic  re- 
search programs. 

Savings: 

BA    $0.1 

O    0.1 

30.  Eliminate  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Feed  program.  The  program  is  subject  to 
abuse.  In  addition,  feed  availability  has  Im- 
proved recently  and  the  prospects  for  feed 
availability  continue  to  be  good  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Savings: 

BA t 

O    --- 0.1 

31.  Do  not  fund  Homeownershlp  Assistance 
program  (HOAP).  Congress  rejected  a  larger 
version  of  this  initiative  last  year.  Funding 
as  a  pilot  project  would  only  provide  a  wedge 
for  increases  In  future  years. 

Savings: 

BA    $0.1 

O 0.003 

32.  Do  not  fund  the  Temporary  Mortgage 
Assistance  program.  This  Is  not  the  year  to 
begin  new  Initiatives  such  as  this,  particu- 
larly as  there  are  other  programs  which  can 
meet  the  need. 

Savings : 

BA $0,006 

O 0.006 

33.  The  President  proposes  a  13  percent 
compensation  Increase  for  Veterans'  DIC  de- 
pendents and  the  Veterans'  clothing  allow- 
ance for  FY  81.  A  10  percent  Increase  would 
be  less  Inflationary  and  more  responsible. 


Savings: 
BA 


$0.3 


•Indicates  an  amount  less  than  $50  million. 


27.  Consolidate  Agriculture  conservation 
program  with  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  (proposed  in  FY  80  Budget). 


Savings: 
BA    ... 
O    


$0.2 

— 0.2 

34.  Require  agencies  to  absorb  40  percent 
of  pay  raise. 


Savings: 
BA  -. 
O    


$0.8 
0.8 


35.  Maintain  current  level  of  refugee 
assistance.  Administration  proposal  for 
Increased  funding  Is  based  on  earlier 
projections  of  numbers  of  refugees.  Later 
data  Indicate  the  number  Is  declining. 


Savings: 
BA    ... 
O    


$0.1 

0.1 

36.  Deny  50  percent  funding  increase  pro- 
posed In  the  Budget  for  nelghl)orhood  self- 
help  development  grants. 

Savings : 

BA    W  005 

O —  0.002 

37.  Maintain  In  FY  81  the  funding  level 
proposed  in  FY  80  for  economic  development 
assistance  programs.  (The  Administration 
proposes  over  a  100  percent  Increase  in  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  in  FY  80.) 


Savings : 
BA  .. 
O    ... 


$0.1 


38.  Assume  enactment  of  Social  Security 
benefit  reforms  (proposed  in  the  FY  80 
Budget) . 
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Savings: 

BA    

O $0.8 

39.   Increased  revenues  trom  withholding 
taxes  on  Interests  and  dividends  In  excess  of 
the  amount  exempted. 
Revenue  Increase $4.0 

APPENDIX    B    SUMMAST 

Changes  from  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget 

Budget  authority —$24.  191 

Outlays —17.480 

Revenues  =    -F7. 900 

Reduction    In    the    deficit    before 

Interest  adjustment —25.380 

Interest  adjustment —2.538 

Total     reduction     in     the 

deficit    —27.918 

'  See  item  No.  19  and  39. 

Appendix  C 
new  initiatives  in  the  fiscal  year   1981 

BUDGET 

Listed  below  are  18  new  initiatives  Intro- 
duced in  the  President's  FY  81  Budget  which 
total  $6.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$4.1  billion  In  outlays.  In  addition,  several  of 
these  programs  have  FY  1980  impact,  and 
costs  of  the  programs  grow  significantly  in 
the  outyears  so  that  by  1982-1984,  the  actual 
cost  would  be  substantially  greater  than  the 
above  totals. 

1.  New  Youth  Initiatives. 

[In  bilUona] 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

BA ji  2 

O   0.35 

2.  New  Energy-Related  Transportation 
Initiatives. 

Fiscal  year   1981: 

^A - •1.5 

O 0  6 

Outyear  cost  estimates:  (over  ten  years) 
$16.5. 

3.  New  Standby  Antirecession  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Program.  Including  Targeted  Fiscal  As- 
sistance for  FY  80  Only. 

Fiscal   year   1981: 

BA ,10 

o 1  Q 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

BA 0  33 

O 0.  25 

4.  Ctoal  Gasification  and  Liquefaction  Plant 
Construction  Program  and  High  Btu  Gas  Line 
Program. 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

O^        - W  4 

u 0.3 

5.  EPA  Hazardous  Waste/Oil  Habllltv 
Superfund.  ' 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

o"" - W.25 

«-> 0.05 

.i^^K.';?.*'  ''°**  estimates  vary  upwards  from 
$1.5  billion. 

(CHAP*?*""**      ^^^^     Assurance     Program 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

S^ W  4 

O 0.4 

Outyear  cost  estimates: 

BA ,15 

O 15 

7.  New  LcgUlation  to  Provide  13  percent 
Co8t-of -Living  Increase  to  VA  Compensation 
Beneficiaries. 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

^*    $0.9 

°  —- - 0.86 


8.  New  Legislation  to  Provide  a  10  percent 
Increase  in  GI  Bill  Benefits  and  a  2-Year  Ex- 
tion  of  the  Delimiting  Period  for  Needy  and 
Educationally  Disadvantaged  Vietnam-Era 
Veterans. 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

BA  - $0.  19 

O 0.19 

9.  Homeownershlp  Assistance  Program 
(HOAP). 

Pascal   year   1981 : 

BA $0.1 

O 0.003 

Major  Increases  in  outyears  to  probably 
$1.0  billion  level  in  budget  authority. 

10.  Two  New  Starts  for  NASA,  the  National 
Oceanic  Satellite  System,  and  Gamma  Ray 
Observatory  (total  below  for  both) . 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

BA ,0.03 

O 0.03 

Outyear  costs  estimated  $1 .0. 

11.  Medicaid  program. 

A.  Eliminate  cutoff  of  Medicaid  for  dis- 
abled whose  earnings  exceed  specified  level; 

B.  Increase  Federal  reimbursement  level 
for  services  provided  in  the  Territories; 

C.  Require  states  to  reimburse  for  clinic 
services  provided  to  Medicaid  ellglbles. 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

BA $  1 

O             —  -  .1 

Outyear  estimated  costs: 

BA $.2 

O 2 

12.  Medicaid  and  medicare  home  health 
benefit. 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

BA— Less  than  $.1  billion. 

O — Less  than  $.1  billion. 
Outyear    estimated    costs:    Les    than    $.1 
billion. 

13.  Medicare. 

A.  Eliminate  waiting  period  for  disability 
coverage  and  extend  Medicaid  coverage  for 
disabled  who  return  to  work  but  who  are  not 
medically  recovered; 

B.  Modify  Medicare  method  of  reimburse- 
ment; 

C.  Liberalization  of  mental  health  benefit. 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

BA $. 

O .1 

Outyear  estimated  costs:  $.3  billion. 

14.  Economic  and  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
(FY  80  only). 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

BA  — $.  1 

O .1 

15.  Grant  program  to  electrical  utilities  to 
convert  from  petroleum  and  natural  gas  to 
coal. 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

BA $.03 

O .03 

Outyear  estimated  costs:  $12  billion. 

16.  10-year  ocean  margin  drilling  program 
Jointly  fimded  with  NSF  and  private  indus- 
try. 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

BA $.01 

O .01 

Outyear  estimated  costs:  $.7  billion. 

17.  Temporary  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
gram (TMAP). 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

BA  - $.006 

O .006 

18.  Domestic  violence  prevention  program. 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

BA $.01 

O .002 

NoTx:  Total  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


APPENDIX    D 
LIKELY     INCREASES     OVER     PRESIDENT'S     BUDGET 

(dollars  In  billions) 

The  President's  Budget  does  not  include  a 
number  of  program  expenditures  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  added  either  by  him  or  by 
Congress.  Also,  several  cost  savings  proposals 
are  recommended  in  the  President's  Budget 
which  are  unlikely  to  be  enacted.  Both  types 
of  potential  Increases  are  Included  In  the 
following  list : 

1.  The  President  uses  an  unrealistically  low 
defense  Inflator  but  states  his  Intention  to 
seek  a  supplemental  to  offset  higher  Inflation. 
Potential  1981  costs : 

BA    $1.6 

2.  The  President  projects  "absorption"  of 
pay  raise  costs  by  DOD  at  a  rate  of  40  percent, 
which  is  unrealistically  high. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $0.6 

O 0.6 

3.  The  President  caps  military  pay  at  7.4 
percent  which  is  unrealistic  given  inflation 
and  Congressional  support  for  all  volunteer 
force  concept. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $1.3 

O 1.3 

4.  The  President's  Budget  omits  expected 
Increased  fuel  costs  In  Defense  Department 
activities  in  FY81. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $4.6 

O    4.6 

5.  The  Budget  assumed  unrealistic  Foreign 
Assistance  conference  result  for  multi-lateral 
development  bank. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $0. 1 

O 0.06 

6.  The  Budget  omits  anticipated  request  for 
IMP  quota  Increase  appropriation. 
Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $6.  6 

7.  The  President's  Budget  does  not  include 
a  Pakistan  aid  package  for  FY81. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $0.3 

O    0.1 

8.  President  Includes  no  request  for  UJJ. 
and  African  peace-keeping. 

Potential  1981  costs : 

BA    #0.3 

O  -- 0.1 

9.  President's  proposed  cutbacks  In  the  nu- 
clear fission  program  are  likely  to  be  rejected 
by  Congress. 

Potential  1981  costs: 
BA    $3.0 

o  - o.a 

10.  The  Budget  proposes  a  new  small-scale 
alcohol  fuels  program  ($300  million  per  year 
for  ten  years)  without  requesting  funding  for 
the  program. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $0.3 

11.  Energy-related  transportation  initia- 
tives planned  to  be  spent  in  FY80  have  not 
yet  been  enacted.  Appropriations  for  the 
initiatives  will  come  late  in  the  year;  thus, 
spending  is  likely  to  occur  in  FY81.  The 
FY81  Budget  Authority  and  Outlay  totals  do 
not  reflect  this. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $1.4 

O    0.0 

12.  The  President's  assumption  that  the 
Emergency  Economic  Loan  Program  will  be 
terminated  is  unrealistic.  Congress  is  likely 
to  authorize  the  program's  extension. 
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Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $1.5 

13.  The  President  proposes  to  eliminate 
Impact  aid  payments  to  all  districts  which 
do  not  rely  heavily  on  these  grants  for  a 
high  proportion  of  the  districts'  total  budg- 
ets. Congress  rejected  a  similar,  less  drastic, 
reduction  last  year.  A  gradual  pbasedown 
would  seem  more  likely. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $0.  2 

O 0.2 

14.  The  President  proposes  to  save  $800 
million  through  Hospital  Cost  Containment 
in  FY81.  The  Administration  has  never  ef- 
fectively presented  the  case  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  was  soundly  defeated  in  the  House 
last  year.  Passage  this  year  is  unlikely. 
Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $0.  1 

O     0.8 

15.  The  President  proposes  to  save  $200 
million  through  requiring  employers  of  the 
working  aged  to  provide  health  Insurance 
and  to  rely  on  Medicare  only  as  a  supple- 
mentary source  of  coverage.  This  require- 
ment was  considered  by  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  last  year  and  referred  for 
fxirther  study  and  hearings  because  of  its 
anticipated  effect  on  the  employabillty  of 
the  elderly.  There  is  strong  opposition  from 
senior  citizens'  groups  and  the  Insurance 
Industry. 

Potential  1981  costs: 
O $0.2 

16.  The  Budget  assumes  $300  million  will 
be  saved  through  administrative  reform  of 
the  hospital  reimbursement  system.  Admin- 
istration attempts  to  modify  the  reimburse- 
ment system  are  currently  being  litigated. 
The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Adminis- 
tration suggests  that  this  savings  for  FY81 
should  be  reduced  by  one-third. 
Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $0.  1 

O 0.1 

17.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  President's  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Reform  Act 
will  be  enacted  in  FY81. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    -- 

O - 


-. $1.1 

--. 1.0 

18.  No  funding  is  included  for  new  water 
resource  project  construction  in  FY81 
Budget.  However,  PY81  Administration  esti- 
mate is  unusually  high.  It  is  likely  that  a 
large  number  of  new  starts  in  FY81  will  be 
initiated  by  Congress. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA $0.06 

O     0.06 

19.  There  is  an  inadequate  level  of  fund- 
ing Included  for  Forest  Firefighting. 
Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $0.15 

O 0.15 

20.  Passatge  of  welfare  reform  in  time  to 
achieve  FY81  savings  is  not  likely.  Hearings 
are  not  scheduled  in  the  Senate  until  late 
spring. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $0.2 

O 0.8 

21.  Projected  savings  in  Social  Security 
disability  legislation  assume  passage  of  House 
version,  which  is  highly  improbable.  Savings 
most  likely  to  be  cut  in  half  from  estimate 
shown. 

Potential  1981  costs: 
O $0.05 

22.  Assumed  savings  in  school  lunch  and 
other  nutrition  programs  are  highly  unlikely 
to  be  passed  by  Congress. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $0.43 

O 0.46 


23.  The  President  estimates  FY81  spending 
associated  with  his  $3.95  billion  Budget  Au- 
thority request  for  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  program  to  be  $3.8  billion. 
CBO  estimates  Outlays  associated  to  be  $0.6 
billion  higher. 

Potential  1981  costs: 
O $0.6 

24.  The  President  understates  disaster  re- 
lief spending  expected  In  FY81. 
Potential  1981  costs: 

O -- $0.5 

25.  The  President  assumes  no  appropria- 
tions for  several  small  highway  programs 
which  Congress  has  consistently  funded  In 
the  past. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $0.1 

O    • 

26.  Reduced  assistance  to  Conrail  is  pro- 
posed. Department  of  Transportation  has 
conceded  that  they  may  have  to  ask  for  a 
supplemental  later  in  the  year  upon  reevaiu- 
atlon  of  the  prograin. 

Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    

O 


$0.4 
0.4 


27.  The  President  assumes  savings  from  his 
proposal  to  obtain  reimbursement  from 
health  insurers  for  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  of  Insured  veterans  in 
VA  hospitals.  This  recommendation  has  been 
proposed  in  prior  years  and  has  not  moved. 
Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $0.3 

O 0.3 

Total  Potential  1981  costs: 

BA    $20.64 

O    ••12.87 

Many  of  the  Items  listed  above,  while  they 
represent  difficult  decisions,  are  sound  policy. 
We  would  reconcile  this  as  follows: 

Total  outlays  (Appendix  D) $12.87 

Less      savings      which      should      be 

achieved   5.17 


President's    policy    stated    in    more 

realistic  terms  (outlays) +7.70 

•Less  than  $50  million. 

••Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Appendix  E 

Budget  gimmickry 

Amounts  involved  in  billions  of  dollars 
Function :  BA  O 

150  Puts  some  Elxport  Im- 
port Bank  direct 
loans  financing  off- 
budget  in  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank.  1.0  0.4 
Shifts  FMS  Triist  Fund 
outlays  back  into  FY 
80.  Decreases  FY  81 
outlays  by  $1.2  bil- 
lion, increases  FY  80 
outlays    4.1         1.2 

350  Shifts  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance 
Funds  loans  off- 
budget  to  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank 1.0-2.0 

Shifts  Short-Term  Ex- 
port Credit  Program 
off-budget  in  the 
form  of  loan  guar- 
antees    2.0 

500  FY  80  Supplemental 
for  Child  Welfare 
Services  not  assumed 
in  current  law  over- 
stating President's 
Budget   Authority...  0.2 


600 


Reapproprlatlon  of 
funds  for  Basic  Edu- 
cation Opportunity 
Oi^nt  Program  spent 
In  FY  79  and  not  re- 
appropriated  over- 
states Budget  Au- 
thority in  FY  80 0.6 

Finances  public  bous- 
ing projects  through 
selling  notes  to  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank 
instead  of  to  the  pub- 
lic as  it  is  now  done. 
This  would  be  done 
by  switching  $1.9  bU- 
lion  in  FY  80  unobli- 
gated balances  in  one 
account  to  another 
account,  increasing 
FY  81  Budget  Au- 
thority        1.9 

Mr.  BELIjMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cloic 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  160 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  transmit  herewith  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
971,  45  U.S.C.  421  et.  seq.)  as  required 
by  that  Act.  This  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  Section  211  of 
the  Act,  and  covers  the  period  January  1, 
1978  through  December  31, 1978. 

JnofT  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  5,  1980. 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  ENERGY  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAMS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM   161 

The  PRE5SIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  <m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  annual 
report  to  be  submitted  under  section  381 
(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act.  42  U.S.C.  6361(c)    (1970). 
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•nils  report  covers  the  Implementing 
activities  xmdertaken  during  1978  by 
Federal  agencies.  It  Includes  actions  to 
establish  mandatory  policies  and  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  energy  conservation 
and  efficiency  for  Federal  procurement 
activities  along  with  progress  towards 
developing  a  10-year  plan  for  energy 
conservation  in  Federally -owned  or 
leased  buildings.  It  also  describes  pro- 
grams for  carrying  out  a  responsible 
public  education  program  to  encourage 
energy  conservation  and  efQclency  and  to 
promote  \anpooling  and  carpooling  ar- 
rangements. 

JncMT  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  5, 1980. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  162 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  VI,  Section 
605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  by  P.L.  89-794,  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  the  Eleventh  An- 
nual Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportimity. 

This  Report  reflects  the  Council's 
views  in  its  role  in  examining  programs 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Act  of  1964,  and  their  impact  in  alleviat- 
ing certain  problems  confronting  low- 
IncOTne  people.  While  those  views  are  not 
entirely  consistent  with  this  Administra- 
tion's policies,  we  shall  consider  them  in 
the  future. 

JncHT  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  5, 1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENBOUJ3)  BnX  SIGNED 

At  12:42  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  1300.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  promote 
competition  In  International  air  transporta- 
tion, provide  greater  opportunities  for 
United  States  air  carriers,  establish  goals  for 
developing  United  States  Intematlonl  avia- 
tion negotiating  policy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

At  5 :  24  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  lOe.  A  Joint  resolution  to  validate 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  plans  for  the 
use  or  distribution  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  Judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes 
or  groups. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Leach  of 
Louisiana  as  a  conferee  in  the  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5235)  to  amend  chapter 
5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  special-pay  provisions  for  certain 
health  professionals  in  the  uniformed 
services,  vice  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, excused. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  5,  1980,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1300.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  In  order  to  promote 
competition  In  International  air  transporta- 
tion, provide  greater  opportunity  for  United 
States  air  carriers,  establish  goals  for  de- 
veloping United  States  International  aviation 
negotiating  policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  366.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  for  Inquiries 
and  Investigations.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BH.T.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuDOLESTON,      Mr.      Eagleton,      Mr. 
Pkyor.    Mr.    LuGAR,    Mr.    Zorinsky, 
and  Mr.  Stone)  : 
S.    2258.    A   bill    to   alleviate   the   adverse 
effects  of  the  suspension  of  trade  with  the 
Union    of    Soviet    Socialist    Republics    on 
Uhlted   States   agricultural   producers;    and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Majld  Sal- 
lomy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rami  Majld 
Sallomy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2261.  A  bill  to  quiet  title  of  property  In 
Albert  and  EuUa  Rodrlquez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  2262.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel,  Onalay,  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges: 
to   the   Committee   on   Commerce,   Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
S.  2263.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Women's  Rights  National 
Historic  Park  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2264.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  section  4(h)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 

S.  2265.  A  bin  to  amend  Part  in  of  Sub- 
chapter B  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  1014  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hayakawa)  : 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  honoring  Walt  Disney  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  production  of  his 
first  original  animated  cartoon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU-nONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself, 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Eagleton, 

Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  ZOB- 

INSKY,  and  Mr.  Stone)  : 

S.  2258.  A  bill  to  alleviate  the  adverse 

effects  of  the  suspension  of  trade  with 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

on  U.S.  agricultural  producers;  and  for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

national  agricultural  SECURlTT  ACT  OP   1980 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  the  actions  thus 
far  announced  by  the  administration 
may  be  insufficient  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  from  the  adverse  effect  of 
President  Carter's  decision  suspending 
shipments  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  the  reason  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  that  will  go 
far  to  help  ease  the  embargo's  Impswit  on 
American  farmers.  I  am  pleased  that 
several  of  my  colleagues  are  cosponsoring 
the  legislation. 

The  bill  would : 

First,  permit  the  making  of  price  sup- 
port loans  of  1979  crop  com  to  producers 
who  did  not  participate  In  the  1979  feed 
grain  program,  and  participation  by  such 
producers  in  the  farmer-held  reserve 
(but  only  up  to  50  percent  of  their  1979 
production ) ; 

Second,  allow  corn  that  Is  Govern- 
ment-owned to  be  sold  at  115  percent  of 
the  current  loan  rate  when  used  for  mak- 
ing alcohol  for  motor  fuel ; 

Third,  permit  the  making  of  price 
support  loans  on  1979  crop  soybeans  to 
producers  who  did  not  comply  with  the 
normal  crop  acreage  requirements; 

Fourth,  establish  a  food  security  re- 
serve of  wheat; 

Fifth,  increase  the  maximum  loan  that 
may  be  made  for  farm  storage  facilities; 

Sixth,  extend  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  through  September  30, 
1981,  with  additional  lending  authority 
of  $2  billion; 

Seventh,  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  to  make  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  potential  for  expan- 
sion of  U.S.  agricultural  export  markets 
and  the  use  of  agricultural  exports  In 
obtaining  natural  resources  and  other 
commodities  needed  by  the  United 
States:  and 

Eighth,  make  it  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  the  authority  to 
purchase  and  handle,  in  addition  to 
grain,  all  other  agricultural  commodities 
that  were  under  contract  for  delivery  to 
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the  Soviet  Union  but  suspended  by  the 
embargo. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of  the 
eight  proposals  in  detail 

First.  Amendment  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  01  194a  to  permit  (a)  the  making  of 
price  support  loans  on  1979  crop  com  to 
producers  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
1979  feed  grain  program,  and  (b)  par- 
ticipation by  such  producers  in  the 
farmer-held  reserve. 

It  is  imperative  that  policies  be  ini- 
tiated immediately  to  ameliorate  the 
economic  burden  that  most  farmers  now 
face  because  of  the  grain  sales  suspen- 
sion. Since  much  of  the  grain  committed 
to  Russia  was  corn,  actions  must  be  taken 
to  isolate  this  com  from  the  market.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
increased  loan  rates,  adjusted  release 
and  call  prices,  increased  storage  pay- 
ments, and  forgiveness  of  interest 
charges  for  all  corn  entering  the  farmer- 
held  reserve  since  October  22,  1979. 

While  I  commend  the  Secretary  for 
these  actions,  only  those  farmers  who 
participated  in  the  1979  program  for 
corn  are  eligible. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  1979  crop 
of  corn  is  not  eligible  to  be  placed  in 
the  farmer-held  reserve  or  the  price  sup- 
port loan  program.  Since  market  prices 
are  unstable  and  many  farmers  need  to 
sell  their  com  so  that  they  can  pay  their 
bills  and  purchase  production  items  for 
the  1980  crop,  all  producers  of  1979  crop 
corn  should  be  eligible  to  receive  price 
support  loans  and  participate  in  the  ex- 
panded farmer-held  com  reserve  on  up 
to  50  percent  of  their  1979  com  crop. 
Farmers  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
1979  program  should  not  be  eligible, 
however,  for  other  program  benefits  such 
as  disaster  payments.  This  action  would 
relieve  the  immediate  economic  burden 
on  many  farmers  while  assuring  that 
enough  com  is  placed  in  the  reserve  to 
stabilize  prices. 

Second.  Amendment  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  permit  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  corn  to  be 
sold  at  115  percent  of  the  current  loan 
rate  when  used  for  making  alcohol  for 
motor  fuel. 

Under  existing  law,  when  a  farmer- 
held  reserve  is  in  effect,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  not  sell  any  of 
its  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  at 
less  than  150  percent  of  the  current  level 
of  price  support.  The  only  exceptions  are 
for  stocks  that  are  substantially  de- 
teriorated or  in  danger  of  deterioration, 
or  for  specified  emergency  or  disaster  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  law  should  be  changed  to  allow 
corn  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  to  be  sold  at  115  percent  of 
the  loan  rate  if  used  for  making  alcohol 
for  motor  fuel  in  new  production  facili- 
ties. 

This  change  in  law  would  be  a  great 
incentive  in  getting  many  new  alcohol 
production  facilities  quickly  built  and 
producing  much  needed  alternative  en- 
ergy supplies.  To  make  sure  that  such 
alcohol  facilities  do  not  depend  on 
lower  priced  com  in  the  long  term,  these 
facilities  would  be  required  to  have  the 
flexibility  to  produce  alcohol  from  other 
agricultural  and  forestry  biomass  prod- 


ucts during  times  when  supplies  of  com 
are  not  readily  available.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  limit  the  amount  of  com  in 
the  reserve  that  could  be  committed  or 
used  by  any  one  person  or  firm. 

Third.  Amendment  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  permit  the 
making  of  price  support  loans  on  1979 
crop  soybeans  to  producers  who  did  not 
comply  with  the  normal  crop  acreage  re- 
quirement. 

I  understand  that  the  existing  regula- 
tions require  that  a  soybean  farmer 
must  have  complied  with  any  normal 
crop  acreage  requirement  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to 
place  his  1979  production  under  the 
price  support  loan  program.  Because  of 
this  requirement,  much  of  the  soybeans 
produced  last  year  are  not  eligible  for  the 
loan  program. 

Soybean  prices  have  fluctuated  since 
the  suspension  of  agricultural  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  many  pro- 
ducers prefer  to  hold  their  crop  in  hope 
of  higher  prices.  Many  of  these  farmers 
arc  fa?ed  with  a  severe  shortage  of 
cash,  however,  and  it  only  makes  good 
sense  to  allow  all  of  the  1979  crop  of 
soybeans  to  be  eligible  for  the  soybean 
loan  program — disregarding  the  normal 
crop  acreage  requirement. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  a  food  se- 
curity reserve  of  wheat. 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
1278)  to  authorize  the  President  to  es- 
tablish a  food  security  reserve  of  wheat 
to  insure  that  stocks  will  be  available 
for  the  Public  Law  480  food  aid  program 
even  in  a  period  of  tight  supplies. 

While  the  Secretary  has  announced 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  proceed  to  purchase  wheat  from  the 
1979  crop  for  the  reserve  in  order  to 
stabilize  prices,  the  actual  establishment 
of  the  reserve  is  dependent  upon  the 
enactment  of  legislation.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  such  a  food  reserve. 

Fifth.  Amendment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  in- 
crsase  the  maximum  loan  that  may  be 
made  for  farm  storage  facilities. 

Under  existing  law,  the  maximum 
loan  that  may  be  made  to  a  producer 
for  a  farm  storage  facility  is  $50,000. 

In  order  to  assure  that  there  are  ade- 
quate facilities  for  storing  the  commod- 
ities our  farmers  produce,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  Increase  the  max- 
imum loan  amount  to  $100,000.  Other 
changes  may  also  be  needen  to  expand 
the  farm  storage  facility  loan  program 
and  make  it  more  effective.  An  expanded 
program  would  be  useful  for  farmers  who 
elect  to  keep  in  storage  for  several 
months  part  of  their  1979  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans  in  hope  that 
prices  will  strengthen.  New  storage  facil- 
ities could  also  be  built  under  the  pro- 
gram for  the  1980  crops. 

Sixth.  Extension  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program. 

In  1978,  Congress  responded  to  the  em- 
ergency credit  needs  of  farmers  brought 
about  by  economic  stresses  and  estab- 
lished the  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. 

However,  the  authority  for  making  and 


guaranteeing  loans  under  this  program 
expires  May  15, 1980.  An  extension  of  the 
program  would  greatly  assist  farmers  in 
obtaining  cash  to  purchase  the  necessary 
suppUes  to  plant  their  1980  crops.  Many 
farmers  would  have  no  way  of  obtaining 
the  needed  cash  to  pay  their  expenses  in 
the  absence  of  the  program — unless  they 
sell  their  1979  crops  at  depressed  prices 
and  take  an  economic  beating.  My  bill 
provides  an  extension  of  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  through 
September  30,  1981,  with  additional  lend- 
ing authority  of  $2  billion. 

Recently,  many  Georgia  farmers  have 
told  me  that  increased  credit  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  needed 
if  the  19B0  crops  are  going  to  be  planted 
and  harvested  on  time.  Given  the  addi- 
tional impact  of  the  embargo  on  the  farm 
economy,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
be  extended. 

Seventh.  A  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  potential 
for  expansion  of  U.S.  agricultural  export 
markets  and  the  use  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  obtaining  natural  resources  and 
other  commodities  needed  by  the  United 
States. 

The  President  has  announced  his  sup- 
port of  policies  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  from  on-farm  and  small- 
and  medium-scale  production  facilities 
using  corn,  forestry  residues,  and  other 
agricultural  biomass  as  feedstock.  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  supporting  a  pro- 
gram that  is  patterned  after  the  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  and  rural  energy  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  year,  S.  1775,  and  which  was 
incorporated  as  title  n  in  the  Senate's 
overall  energy  legislation  now  in  confer- 
ence, S.  932. 

Alternative  fuels  from  agricultursil 
biomass  are  one  of  the  few  short-range 
answers  to  our  Nation's  energy  needs. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  to  increase  the 
domestic  demand  for  agricultural  and 
forestry  products  while  at  the  same  time 
extending  our  supplies  of  energy. 

We  also  need  to  be  thinking  seriously 
about  developing  new  and  permanent 
trading  partners  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural exports.  The  world's  population 
is  increasing  steadily,  and  our  capacity 
for  producing  food  is  not  growing  as 
fast.  Surely,  many  countries,  in  the  near 
future,  will  be  willing  to  trade  natural 
resources,  such  as  oil  and  natural  gas, 
in  exchange  for  our  food.  By  the  year 
2000,  food  could  be  a  critical  tool  in 
developing  our  international  policy — so 
why  not  start  and  negotiate  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  several  countries 
that  have  something  we  want  in  return. 
Mexico  and  China  offer  great  promise  in 
this  regard. 

It  is  time  we  become  more  hard-nosed 
about  the  potential  of  using  food  as  a 
bargaining  chip  for  things  we  need,  and 
it  now  seems  to  be  an  opportune  time 
for  a  coordinated  effort  in  this  regard. 
For  this  reason,  my  bill  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
ti\'e,  make  a  detailed  study  of  this 
potential  and  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  January  1,  1981.  When  we 
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develop  the  1981  farm  biU,  I  want  to 
know  how  we  can  both  increase  agricul- 
tural trade  and  our  supplies  of  energy 
and  other  scarce  resources. 

Eight.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  to  purchase,  in  addition 
to  grain,  all  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities that  were  luider  contract  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  Soviet  Union  but  suspended 
by  the  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  to  suspend 
agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
included  cutting  off  sales  to  a  number 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  addition 
to  grain,  the  export  of  a  significant 
amount  of  poultry,  for  example,  was 
suspended — some  65  thousand  tons. 

I  believe  that  adequate  legal  authority 
exists  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  or  otherwise  han- 
dle— in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  han- 
dling grain — poultry  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  were  under  con- 
tract to  be  delivered  to  the  Russians.  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  treat  all  agricultural  com- 
modities equitably.  My  bill  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  Secretary  has  the  legal 
authority  to  use  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  deal  with  all  agricultural 
exports  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is 
handling  grain. 

Mr.  President,  this  summarizes  what 
my  bill  will  do  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the 
suspension  of  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  Soviet  Union — changes 
in  our  farm  programs  that  would  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  an  arm 
and  a  leg.  My  bill  \z  designed  to  put  farm 
income  up  to  where  it  would  have  been 
without  the  embargo.  Farmers'  manage- 
ment decisions  concerning  what  and  how 
much  to  produce  and  when  to  sell  were 
based  on  growing  export  markets— but 
all  that  is  changed  now  by  the  embargo. 

While  I  support  President  Carter's  firm 
and  forceful  stand  against  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan,  I  also  support 
the  view  that  farmers  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  burden  and  sacrifices 
will  be  shared  by  all  Americans.  My  bill 
will  help  assure  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

The  eight  changes  in  law  made  by  my 
bill  are  fine  tuned  to  the  current  needs 
of  our  farmers.  On  January  22,  1980,  a 
hearing  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  was  held  to 
get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  most 
realistic  and  honest  assessment  of : 

First.  The  estimated  economic  impact 
of  the  grain  sales  suspension  in  both  the 
short-  and  long-run — for  our  farm 
economy ; 

Second.  The  adequacy  of  the  actions 
the  administration  has  announced  thus 
far  to  offset  this  potentially  devastating 
blow  to  American  agriculture;  and 

Third.  The  other  steps  that  may  be 
needed  to  protect  our  farmers  from  be- 
ing imf airly  burdened  by  foreign  policies 
that  dramatically  affect  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  farm  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
hearing  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  Senator   Herman   E. 
Talmadce 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  coming  today. 
We  appreciate  your  rearranging  your  sched- 
ule so  that  you  could  appear  on  the  opening 
day  of  Congress  for  a  full  and  frank  assess- 
ment of  the  agricultural  situation  and 
outlook. 

Your  annual  appearances  before  this  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  state  of  American  agri- 
culture have  become  traditional.  They  have 
always  proved  productive  and  helpful  to  the 
Committee. 

This  year,  your  appearance  assumes  greater 
significance  and  urgency  because  of  the 
President's  suspension  of  further  grain  ship- 
ments to  Russia  in  response  to  the  Soviet's 
brazen  aggression  in  Afghanistan. 

I  am  certain  that  every  thinking  American 
recognizes  the  grave  implications  that  the 
Soviet  aggression  in  the  Middle  East  hold  for 
our  national  security.  As  the  President  said 
in  his  January  4  address  to  the  Nation:  "A 
Soviet-occupied  Afghanistan  threatens  both 
Iran  and  Pakistan  and  is  a  stepplngstone  to 
possible  control  over  much  of  the  world's 
oil  supplies." 

This  is  an  Intolerable  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  strategic  interests 
and  our  national  welfare.  I  believe  that  the 
President  bad  no  choice — and  I  believe  we 
as  a  nation  have  no  choice — but  to  take  a 
firm  and  forceful  stand  against  this  Soviet 
aggressive  threat. 

Aggressors  of  whatever  stripe  understand 
only  firmness  and  force.  The  Soviet  Union 
must  not  mistake  our  national  resolve  In 
this  instance. 

One  of  the  drastic  steps  that  the  President 
has  taken  in  response  to  the  Russian  aggres- 
sion is  to  suspend  further  grain  shipments 
to  the  USSR.  This  action  predictably  resxuted 
in  an  immediate  drop  in  most  farm  commod- 
ity prices  and  has  cast  a  cloud  of  uncertainty 
over  the  entire  agricultural  economy. 

The  farmers  of  this  coxintry  are  loyal  and 
patriotic.  They  are  willing  and  eager  to 
shoulder  whatever  burdens  and  sacrifices  are 
required  of  Americans  in  the  national  in- 
terest. But  farmers  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  burden  and  sacrifices  will  be  shared 
by  all  Americans. 

President  Carter  has  stated  his  determina- 
tion to  minimize  any  adverse  impact  on 
farmers  resulting  from  the  grain  cut-off. 
That  is  what  this  Committee  wishes  to  ex- 
plore with  you  today. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Commit- 
tee wants  to  know  the  most  realistic  and 
honest  assessment  of: 

( 1 )  The  estimated  economic  Impact  of  the 
grain  sales  suspension — in  both  the  short- 
and  long-run — for  our  farm  economy; 

(2)  The  adequacy  of  the  actions  the  Ad- 
ministration has  announced  thus  far  to  off- 
set this  potentially  devastating  blow  to 
American  agriculture; 

(3)  What  other  steps  may  be  needed  to 
protect  our  farmers  from  being  unfairly 
burdened  as  a  result  of  foreign  policies  that 
dramatically  affect  agricultural  exports  and 
farm  Income. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  and  the  other  members 
of  this  Committee  will  listen  carefully  to 
what  you  have  to  say  today  concerning  the 
actions  you  already  have  announced  to 
moderate  the  effects  of  the  grain  sales  cut- 
off. I  commend  you  and  the  Administration 
for  what  has  been  done  thus  far.  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  Committee  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  help  in  any  way  so  that  these 
steps  can  be  carried  out  in  a  timely  manner. 

However,  as  you  know  from  the  letter  I 
sent  you  last  Friday,  I  for  one  question 
whether  the  actions  that  have  been  an- 
nounced are  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  must  say  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I 
reserve  the  option  and  will  not  hestltate  to 
initiate  whatever  other  steps  I  feel  are  nec- 
essary through  legislation  to  carry  out  the 


President's  pledge  "to  minimize  any  advene 
impact  on  the  American  farmer." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Secretary,  before  the  hear- 
ing is  concluded  today,  I  want  to  hear  your 
comments  on  the  proposals  outlined  in  the 
letter  and  the  Administration's  position  on 
my  energy  bill  (S.  1775) .  which  in  modified 
form  is  title  II  of  S.  932,  now  being  con- 
sidered by  a  Conunittee  of  Conference.  In 
short,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
support  title  n. 

Senator  Talmadge's  letter  of  January 
18  to  Secretary  Bergland  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

\3S.    Senate, 
January  18,  1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Bergland, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned that  the  actions  thus  far  announced 
by  the  Administration  may  be  insufficient  to 
protect  the  American  farmer  from  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  President's  decision  sus- 
pending shipments  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  your  com- 
ments on  the  following  legislative  initiatives 
that  I  am  considering  for  introduction: 

1 .  Amendment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  to  permit  (a)  the  making  of 
price  support  loans  on  1979  crop  corn  to 
producers  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
1979  Feed  Grain  Program,  and  (b)  participa- 
tion by  such  producers  in  the  farmer-held 
reserve. 

It  is  imperative  that  policies  be  initiated 
immediately  to  ameliorate  the  economic  bur- 
den that  most  farmers  now  face  because  of 
the  grain  sales  suspension.  Since  much  of  the 
grain  committed  to  Russia  was  corn,  actions 
must  be  taken  to  isolate  this  corn  from  the 
market.  You  have  announced  increased  loan 
rates,  adjusted  release  and  call  prices,  in- 
creased storage  payments,  and  forgiveness  of 
interest  charges  for  the  next  612  million 
bushels  of  corn  entering  the  farmer-held 
reserve. 

While  I  commend  you  for  these  actions, 
only  those  farmers  who  participated  in  the 
1979  program  for  corn  are  eligible. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  1979  crop  of 
corn  is  not  eligible  to  be  placed  in  the 
farmer-held  reserve  or  the  price  support 
loan  program.  Since  market  prices  are  de- 
pressed and  many  farmers  need  to  sell  their 
corn  so  that  they  can  pay  their  bills  and 
purchase  production  items  for  the  1980  crop, 
all  producers  of  1979  crop  corn  should  be 
eligible  to  receive  price  support  loans  and 
participate  in  the  expanded  farmer-held  corn 
reserve.  (Farmers  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  1979  program  should  not  be  eligible, 
however,  for  other  program  benefits  such  as 
disaster  payments.)  This  action  would  relieve 
the  immediate  economic  burden  on  many 
farmers  while  assuring  that  enough  corn  is 
placed  in  the  reserve  to  stabilize  prices. 
Farmers  who  placed  their  corn  in  the  re- 
serve t>efore  the  suspension  should  also  be 
afforded  all  of  the  benefits  recently  an- 
nounced. Including  forgiveness  of  Interest 
charges. 

2.  Amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  of  corn  to  be  sold  at  the  currsnt 
loan  rate  when  used  for  making  alcohol  for 
motor  fuel. 

Under  existing  law,  when  a  farmer-held 
reserve  is  in  effect,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  less  than  150 
percent  of  the  current  level  of  price  support. 
The  only  exceptions  are  for  stocks  that  are 
substantially  deteriorated  or  In  danger  of 
deterioration,  or  for  specified  emergency  or 
disaster  assistance  programs. 

The  law  should  be  changed  to  allow  com 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
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to  be  sold  at  the  loan  rate  if  used  for  making 
alcohol  for  motor  fuel  In  new  production 
facilities. 

This  change  in  law  would  be  a  great  Incen- 
tive In  getting  many  new  alcohol  production 
lacllltles  quickly  built  and  producing  much 
needed  alternative  energy  supplies.  To  make 
sure  that  such  alcohol  facilities  do  not  de- 
pend on  lower-priced  corn  in  the  long  term, 
these  facilities  should  be  required  to  have 
the  flexibility  to  produce  alcohol  from  other 
agricultural  and  forestry  blomass  products 
during  times  when  the  market  price  of  corn 
is  high  due  to  short  supplies. 

3.  Amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  making  of  price  support 
loans  on  1979  crop  soybeans  to  producers 
who  did  not  comply  with  the  normal  crop 
acreage  requirement. 

I  understand  that  the  existing  regulations 
require  that  a  soybean  farmer  must  have 
compiled  with  any  normal  crop  acreage  re- 
quirement established  by  the  Department  In 
order  to  place  his  1979  production  under  the 
price  support  loan  program.  Because  of  this 
requirement,  much  of  the  soyl>eans  produced 
last  year  are  not  eUglble  for  the  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Soybean  prices  have  dropped  substan- 
tially Lhe  past  few  days,  and  many  producers 
prefer  to  hold  their  crop  In  hopes  of  a  price 
recovery.  Many  of  these  farmers  are  faced 
\^lth  a  severe  shortage  of  cash,  however,  and 
it  only  makes  good  sense  to  allow  all  of  the 
1979  crop  of  soybeans  to  be  eligible  for  the 
soybean  loan  program — disregarding  the 
normal  crop  acreage  requirement.  This 
change  could,  of  course,  be  accomplished  by 
an  amendment  of  the  regulations,  and  I 
urge  you  to  amend  them. 

4.  Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  a 
food  security  reserve  of  wheat. 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, I  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  1278)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  establish  a  food 
security  reserve  of  wheat  to  ensure  that 
stocks  will  be  available  for  the  Public  Law 
480  food  aid  program  even  in  a  period  of 
tight  supplies. 

While  you  have  announced  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  proceed  to 
purchase  wheat  from  the  1979  crop  for  the 
reserve,  the  actual  establishment  of  the  re- 
serve Is  dependent  upon  the  enactment  of 
legislation. 

5.  Amendment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  to  Increase  the  max- 
imum loan  that  may  be  made  for  farm 
storage  facilities. 

Under  existing  law,  the  maximum  loan 
that  may  be  made  to  a  producer  for  a  farm 
storage  facility  is  (50,000. 

In  order  to  assure  that  there  are  adequate 
facilities  for  storing  the  commodities  our 
farmers  produce,  I  believe  that  it  would  only 
be  prudent  to  increase  the  maximum  loan 
amount  to  tlOO.OOO.  Other  changes  may  also 
be  needed  to  expand  the  farm  storage  facil- 
ity loan  program.  An  expanded  program 
would  be  useful  for  farmers  who  elect  to 
keep  in  storage  for  several  months  part  of 
their  1979  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
roybeans  In  hopes  that  prices  will  rebound. 
New  storage  facilities  could  also  be  built 
under  the  program  for  the  1980  crops. 

6.  A  one-year  extension  of  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program. 

In  1978,  Congress  responded  to  the  emer- 
gency credit  needs  of  farmers  brought  about 
by  economic  stresses  and  established  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program. 

However,  the  authority  for  making  and 
guaranteeing  loans  under  this  program  ex- 
pires May  15,  1980.  A  one-year  extension  of 
the  program  wculd  greatly  assist  farmers  in 
obtaining  cash  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supplies  to  plant  their  1980  crops.  Many 
farmers  would  have  no  way  of  obtaining  the 
needed  cash  to  pay  their  expenses  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  program — unless  they  sell  their 
1979  crops  at  depressed  prices  and  take  an 
economic  beating. 


7.  Amendment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
a  set-aside  program  for  the  1980  crop  of  feed 
grains. 

While  policies  must  be  adopted  to  relieve 
the  Immediate  economic  burden  being  ex- 
perienced by  farmers,  short-term  produc- 
tion cutbacks  must  be  achieved — especially 
for  corn  and  other  feed  grains — or  our  farm 
economy  may  experience  financial  disas- 
ter. While  there  may  be  sporadic  upswings  In 
grain  prices,  most  experts  predict  that  the 
long-range  economic  effect  of  the  grain  sales 
suspension  will  be  significant. 

Much  of  the  1980  crops  of  com  and  other 
feed  grains  will  be  harvested  8  to  9  months 
from  now.  Adequate  reserves  will  likely  have 
been  established,  and  the  Russians  could 
renege  on  their  commitment  to  purchase  six 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  dtiring  the  fifth 
year  of  our  grains  agreement  with  them. 
(Under  the  agreement,  the  Russians  may  buy 
an  additional  two  million  tons  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  United  States.) 

I  am  fearful  that  the  economic  impact 
of  the  Russian  grain  sales  cut-off  could  be 
greater  for  the  1980  crops  of  com  and  other 
feed  grains  than  for  the  1979  crops.  Moreover, 
this  gloomy  outlook  could  also  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  soybean  farmers;  farmers 
could  easily  switch  from  corn  and  plant  more 
soybeans  which  would  cause  the  price  of  soy- 
beans to  plummet  this  fall. 

Olven  these  fears,  I  believe  that  a  1980 
feed  grain  set-aside  is  a  necessity.  (I  under- 
stand that  your  General  Counsel  has  ad- 
vised you  that,  in  view  of  your  announce- 
ment last  October  that  there  would  be  no 
set-aside  for  the  1980  crop  of  feed  grains, 
legislation  would  be  required  to  permit  you 
to  proclaim  a  1980  set-aside.) 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  feed  grain 
set-aside,  a  voluntary  paid  diversion  should 
also  be  initiated  to  make  sure  that  enough 
acreage  In  total  will  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction to  reduce  supply  by  at  least  what  the 
Russians  would  have  likely  purchased  dtirlng 
the  fifth  year  of  the  grains  agreement. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  increase  loan 
rates  and  target  prices  for  com  and  other 
feed  grains.  In  addition,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  soybean  loan  rate  for  the 
1980  crop. 

8.  The  initiation  of  policies  that  wUl  pro- 
mote Increased  demand,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  for  U.S.  farm  products. 

The  President  has  announced  his  support 
of  policies  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
alcohol  from  on-farm  and  small-  and  me- 
dium-scale production  facilities  using  com. 
forestry  residues,  and  other  agricultural  blo- 
mass as  feedstock.  I  am  delighted  that  he 
is  supporting  a  program  that  is  patterned 
after  the  agriculture,  forestry,  and  rural  en- 
ergy bill  I  introduced  last  year  (S.  1775)  and 
which  was  incorporated  as  title  n  In  the 
Senate's  overa'l  energy  legislation  now  In 
conference  (S.  932) . 

Alternative  fuels  from  agricultural  blo- 
mass are  one  of  the  few  short  range  answers 
to  our  Nation's  energy  needs.  This  Is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  Increase  the  domestic  demand 
for  agricultural  and  forestry  products  while 
at  the  same  time  extending  our  supplies  of 
energy. 

We  also  need  to  be  thinking  seriously 
about  developing  new  and  permanent  trad- 
ing partners  wdth  regard  to  agricultural  ex- 
ports. The  world's  population  Is  increasing 
steadily,  and  our  capacity  for  producing  food 
is  not  growing  as  fast.  Surely,  many  coun- 
tries, in  the  near  future,  will  be  willing  to 
trade  natural  resources,  such  as  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas,  in  exchange  for  our  food.  By  the 
year  2000,  food  could  be  a  critical  tool  dn 
developing  our  international  policy — so  why 
not  start  and  negotiate  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments with  several  countries  that  have  some- 
thing we  want  In  return.  Mexico  and  China 
offer  great  promise  in  this  regard. 


It  is  time  we  become  more  hrd-nowd 
about  the  potential  of  using  food  as  a  bur- 
gaining  chip  for  things  we  need,  and  it  now 
seems  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  a  coor- 
dinated effort  in  this  regard.  For  tbla  rea- 
son, I  am  requesting  that  you.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, make  a  detailed  study  of  this  po- 
tential and  report  to  the  Committee  not  later 
than  January  1.  1981.  When  we  develop  the 
1981  farm  biU,  I  want  to  know  how  we  can 
Increase  agricultural  trade  and  our  suppUaB 
of  energy  and  other  scarce  resources — All  at 
the  same  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  urge  you  to  use  all 
of  your  existing  authorities  to  protect  the 
American  farmer.  In  this  regard.  I  urge  you 
to  make  use  of  more  of  our  grain  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  Also,  I  tblnk  you 
should  exercise  the  authority  In  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Act  of  1978  to  use  pro- 
duction on  farms  enrolled  In  the  annual 
commodity  programs  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing alcohol  for  blending  with  gasoline. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Tai.madce. 

ChaiTman. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  During  the  hearing, 
Mr.  President,  I  listened  carefully  to 
what  the  Secretary  had  to  say  concern- 
ing the  actions  that  the  administration 
has  annoimced  to  moderate  the  effects  of 
the  grain  sales  cut-off.  Also,  I  thoroughly 
questioned  him  about  many  of  the 
changes  in  policy  my  bill  would  put  into 
place.  I  told  the  Secretary  at  that  time 
that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  initiate 
whatever  st^ss  I  felt  would  be  necessary 
through  legislation  to  carry  out  the  Pres- 
ident's pledge  "to  minimize  any  adverse 
impact  (HI  the  American  farmer." 

After  much  thought  and  discussion 
with  many  of  my  Senate  colleagues  and 
Georgia  farmers,  and  after  receiving 
correspondence  from  every  major  farm 
organization,  I  believe  that  the  NaticMial 
Agricultural  Security  Act  of  1980 — with 
its  eight  provisions — is  needed  and  I  urge 
its  early  enactment. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
encouraged  the  Secretary  to  take  admin- 
istrative action  and  annoimce  a  v(dun- 
tary  paid  diversion  program  for  the  1980 
crops  of  com  and  other  feed  grains. 
Under  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977,  he  has  the  authority  to  implwnent 
such  a  program  immediately,  and  I 
urged  him  to  do  so  in  my  letter  to  him  of 
January  25,  1980.  According  to  many 
agricultural  economists,  a  paid  diversion 
is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  of 
reducing  excess  supplies. 

Moreover,  following  the  January  22, 
1980  hearing,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary urging  him  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible administratively  to  ease  the  farm 
credit  crunch  that  now  is  widespread  in 
this  Nation.  I  offered  several  suggestions 
for  improving  the  situation. 

A  voluntary  paid  diversion  program 
for  feed  grains  and  steps  to  ease  the  farm 
credit  crunch  are  two  actions  that  the 
Secretary  can  take  immedlatdy.  No 
change  in  existing  law  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  letters  I  sent  to  Sec- 
retary Bergland  on  these  issues  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  imanl- 
tnous  consent  that  the  letters  I  sent  to 
Senator  Eagleton  and  to  Congressman 
Whitten  concerning  authority  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  offer 
additional  credit  to  our  farmers  and 
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ranchers  for  the  1980  fiscal  year  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Committee  ok  AcRictrLxuiiE, 

NUTRmON,  AND  PORESTRT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Bexgland, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  Prior  to  the  an- 
nounced embargo  of  feedgralns  and  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  already  predicted  that  farm  in- 
come In  1980  would  decline  by  20  percent. 
Further,  hearings  which  my  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  held 
showed  that  as  far  back  as  last  summer 
many  rural  banks  were  at  or  near  their  le- 
gal lending  limits. 

In  anticipation  of  continuing  good  grain 
prices,  many  farmers  held  their  grain  until 
the  first  of  the  year  for  Income  tax  purposes. 
Therefore,  they  will  be  selling  their  grain  at 
lower  prices  while  production  costs  for  the 
upcoming  crop  year  are  expected,  by  some  es- 
timates, to  rise  20  to  30  percent. 

My  experience  thus  far  in  1980  in  Georgia 
has  been  that  with  credit  supplies  severely 
limited  from  other  traditional  sources,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  being  asked 
to  provide  lending  assistance  to  many  pro- 
ducers who  would  not  normally  be  using 
FmHA. 

I  know  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  doing  Its  best  to  service  all  of  its  borrow- 
ers, but  I  would  like  to  suggest  several  steps 
that  may  provide  our  producers  with  some 
inunedlate  short-term  relief. 

If  at  an  possible.  I  would  like  FmHA  to 
dispatch  some  emergency  teams  to  Georgia 
to  help  alleviate  the  tremendous  backlog  in 
pending  applications  now  needing  processing. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  desirable  at  this  time 
to  institute  a  liberalized  policy  on  deferrals 
and  moratoriums  of  loan  repayments. 

A  third  possibility  that  may  help  some  of 
our  producers  would  be  a  liberalization  of 
PmHA's  refinancing  policy  on  existing  debt. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  I  both  realize  the 
steps  outlined  above  are  only  temporary,  and 
that  two  of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are  lack 
of  funds  to  serve  all  those  in  need  of  assist- 
ance (I  understand  that  you  can  only  serve 
approximately  one  out  of  every  three  appli- 
cants) and  staffing  levels  woefully  inade- 
quate to  properly  make  loans  and  service 
FmHA's  loan  portfolio. 

I  had  earlier  called  on  you  to  support  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Emergency  Loan 
Program  scheduled  to  terminate  on  May  15, 
1980,  and  you  have  my  strong  assurances 
that  my  Committee  will  continue  to  work 
with  you  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  alleviate  these  other  long  term  prob- 
lems. 

Any  action  you  can  take  on  the  temporary 
steps  outlined  above  would  be  appreciated 
by  both  me  as  well  as  agricultural  producers 
in  Georgia  and  around  the  Nation. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

HniMAK  E.  Talmaocc, 

Chairman. 

CoMMrrnx  on  AomicDLTCRE, 

NoTRmoN,  and  Forestry, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  22,  1980. 
Hon.   Thomas   F.   EACLirroN, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Agriculture. 
Rural  Development  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, Appropriations  Committee.   Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chapman:  Prior  to  the  embargo 
of  feedgralns  and  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  predicted  that 
farm  income  in  1980  would  decline  by  20 
percent.  Further,  hearings  which  my  Com- 
mittee held  showed  that  as  far  back  as  last 
summer  many  rural  banks  were  at  or  near 
their  legal  lending  limits. 

My  experience  thus  far  in  1980  in  Georgia 
has  been  that,  with  credit  supplies  from  tra- 
ditional sources  severely  limited,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  being  asked  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  producers  who 
would  not  normally  be  using  FmHA  as  a 
source  of  funds. 

As  you  well  know,  the  loan  level  authoriza- 
tions provided  for  in  the  annual  appropri- 
ations bill  are  never  adequate  to  serve  all 
those  who  truly  need  help.  It  appears  that 
this  year  the  situation  is  even  more  critical 
than  In  the  past.  The  banks  have  very  lim- 
ited funds  available,  and  agribusiness  mer- 
chants who  normally  extend  credit  are  de- 
manding cash  on  delivery. 

Because  of  the  crucial  nature  of  this  situ- 
ation, I  am  respectfully  requesting  that  you 
give  immediate  consideration  to  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  meet  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's agricultural  producers.  If  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  measure  is  considered  it 
should  also  contain  funding  for  additional 
personnel  to  help  alleviate  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  FmHA  loans  awaiting  processing. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

HERMAN     E.     TaLMADGE, 

Chairman. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Achicultdre, 

NlTTKmON,  AND  FORESTRY, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  22, 1980. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Chairman.  Appropriations  Committee.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Prior  to  the  embargo 
of  feedgralns  and  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  predicted 
that  farm  income  in  1980  would  decline  by 
20  percent.  Ftirther,  hearings  which  my  Com- 
mittee held  showed  that  as  far  back  as  last 
summer  many  rural  banks  were  at  or  near 
their  legal  lending  limits. 

My  experience  thus  far  In  1980  in  Georgia 
has  been  that,  with  credit  supplies  from 
traditional  sources  severely  limited,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  being  asked 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  producers 
who  would  not  normally  be  using  FmHA  as 
a  source  of  funds. 

As  you  well  know,  the  loan  level  authoriza- 
tions provided  for  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tions bill  are  never  adequate  to  serve  all 
those  who  truly  need  help.  It  appears  that 
this  year  the  situation  is  even  more  critical 
than  In  the  past.  The  banks  have  very  limited 
funds  available,  and  agribusiness  merchants 
who  normally  extend  credit  are  demanding 
cash  on  deUvery. 

Becaiise  of  the  crucial  nature  of  this  sit- 
uation. I  am  respectfully  requesting  that  you 
give  Immediate  consideration  to  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  meet  the  needs  of  Amer- 
icas agricultural  producers.  If  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure  Is  considered 
It  should  also  contain  funding  for  additional 
personnel  to  help  alleviate  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  FmHA  loans  awaiting  processing. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmaoqx, 

Chairman. 

CoMMimx  On  Agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  FoREsniT, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  25, 1980. 
Hon.  Bob  BEBGi.Ain), 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  urge  you  to  Insti- 
tute   immediately   a   voluntary   paid   diver- 


sion program  for  the  1980  crops  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  with  adequate  payments  to 
divert  enough  acreage  to  bring  supply  Into 
balance  with  need  and  Increase  farm  com- 
modity prices. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  that  the  actions  thus  far 
announced  by  the  Administration  may  be 
insufficient  to  protect  the  American  farmer 
from  the  adverse  effect  of  the  President's 
decision  suspending  shipments  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  January  18.  1980,  I  sent  you  a  letter 
outlining  several  policy  initiatives  that  I 
believe  would  ease  the  grain  embargo's 
impact  on  farmers.  One  of  the  Initiatives 
concerned  a  set-aside  or  paid  diversion  for 
the  1980  crop  of  com  and  other  feed  grains. 

While  policies  must  be  adopted  to  relieve 
the  Immediate  economic  burden  being 
experienced  by  farmers,  short-term  produc- 
tion cutbacks  must  be  achieved — especially 
for  corn  and  other  feed  grains — or  our  farm 
economy  may  experience  financial  disaster. 
While  there  may  be  sporadic  upswings  In 
grain  prices,  most  experts  predict  that  the 
long-range  economic  effect  of  the  grain  sales 
suspension  will  be  significant. 

Much  of  the  1980  crops  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  will  be  harvested  eight  to  nine 
months  from  now.  Adequate  reserves  will 
likely  have  been  established,  and  the  Rus- 
sians could  renege  on  their  commitment  to 
purchase  six  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
during  the  fifth  year  of  our  grains  agree- 
ment with  them.  (Under  the  agreement,  the 
Russians  may  buy  an  additional  two  million 
tons  without  prior  consultation  with  the 
United  States.)  Too,  even  If  the  Russians  are 
willing  to  buy,  the  longshoremen  may  con- 
tinue in  their  refusal  to  load  grain  destined 
for  Soviet  porta. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  economic  impttct  of 
the  Russian  grain  sales  cut-off  could  be 
greater  for  the  1980  crops  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  than  for  the  1979  crops.  Moreover, 
this  gloomy  outlook  could  also  have  a  nega- 
tive Impact  on  soybean  farmers;  farmers 
could  easily  switch  from  corn  and  plant  more 
soybeans  which  would  cause  the  price  of  soy- 
beans to  plummet  this  fall. 

Given  these  fears.  I  believe  that  a  1980 
feed  grain  set-aside  or  a  voluntary  paid  di- 
version program  Is  a  necessity.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  enough  acreage  be  taken  out  of 
feed  grain  production  to  reduce  supply  by 
at  least  what  the  Russians  would  have  likely 
purchased  during  the  fifth  year  of  the  grains 
agreement.  The  authority  for  you  to  estab- 
lish a  voluntary  paid  diversion  program 
is  contained  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977. 

When  you  appeared  before  my  Conunittee 
last  Tuesday  to  respond  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  economic  Impact  of  the  grain 
sales  suspension  on  our  farm  economy  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  steps  the  Administra- 
tion has  announced  to  offset  this  potentially 
devastating  blow  to  American  agriculture, 
you  implied  that  you  wo'ild  not  ."ierlously 
consider  announcing  a  1980  set-aside  for 
feed  grains  even  If  given  >.he  legal  author- 
ity to  do  so.  You  did  state,  however,  that  you 
would  make  a  decision  on  a  paid  diversion 
program  for  feed  grains  by  no  later  than 
March  1.  1980. 

This  Is  not  soon  enough.  Mr.  Secretary. 
Farmers  In  the  southern  part  of  my  State 
and  other  sunbelt  States  will  be  planting 
corn  shortly.  Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  an- 
nounce a  voluntary  paid  diversion  program 
for  feed  grains  Immediately. 

Farmers  must  know  what  our  farm  policy 
Is  going  to  be  for  the  1980  crops.  No  new  facta 
or  reports  of  major  consequence  will  be 
made  available  during  the  next  few  weeks— 
so  why  not  make  a  decision  on  a  diversion 
program  now?  While  delaying  such  a  decl- 
clon  would  allow  you  to  see  what  the  market 
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prices  will  do  In  response  to  your  announced 
decisions  for  the  1979  crop  of  feed  grains,  this 
Information  will  shed  no  light  on  what  prices 
will  be  this  fall  for  the  1980  crop;  too  many 
uncertainties  exist.  We  know  that  farmeia 
plan  to  plant  more  corn  this  year  than  last, 
and  that  there  is  some  chance  that  no  U.S. 
grain  will  be  exported  to  Russia  this  year. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  believe  that 
a  voluntary  paid  feed  grain  diversion  pro- 
gram Is  needed  for  the  1980  crops,  and  the 
sooner  you  announce  it  the  better  off  farmers 
in  Georgia  and  other  States  will  be  In  mak- 
ing their  management  decisions. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Chairman. 

S.  2258 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "National  Agricul- 
tural Security  Act  of  1980". 

partial  eligibility  rOR  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS 
AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  PRODUCER  STORAGE 
PROGRAM  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  1979  CROP 
OF  CORN 

Sec.  2.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1979 
crop  of  corn,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
section  105A  a  new  section  lOSB  as  foUows: 

"PARTIAL  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS 
AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  PRODUCER  STORAGE 
PROGRAM  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  1979  CROP 
OF  CORN 

"Sec  105B.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  make 
available  to  any  producer  who  did  not  file  a 
timely  agreement  to  participate  in  the  1979 
feed  grain  set-aside  program  under  section 
105 A  of  this  Act — 

"  ( 1 )  loans  and  purchases  under  section 
105A(a)  (1)  of  this  Act,  and 

"(2)  participation  In  the  producer  storage 
program  under  section  110  of  this  Act, 
on  up  to  50  percent  of  the  corn  produced  In 
the  1979  crop  yeau'  on  the  producer's  acreage 
normally  planted  to  cropis  designated  by  the 
Secretary  under  seftlon  1001(a)  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.". 

SALE  OF  COMMODITT  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
STOCKS  FOR  USE  IN  MAKING  ALCOHOL  FOR 
MOTOR  FUEL 

SEC.  3.  Section  U0(d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
(3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  sales  of  com  for  use  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel  at  facilities  that  (A) 
begin  operation  after  January  4.  1980.  and 
(B) .  whenever  supplies  of  com  are  not  readi- 
ly available,  can  produce  alcohol  from  agri- 
cultural or  forestry  blomass  feedstock 
other  than  corn." 

NONAPPLICABILITY  TO  THE  1979  CROP  OF  SOY- 
BEANS OF  THE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  REDUCTION 
OF  NORMALLY  PLANTED  ACREAGE 

Sec  4.  Section  1001  (a)  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided.  That  the  reduction  of 
acreage  normally  planted  to  designated  com- 
modities required  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  1979  crops  shall 
not  apply  as  a  condition  of  ellglbUity  for 


loans  and  purchases  for  the   1979   crop  of 
soybeans.". 

FOOD  SECURITT  WHEAT  RESERVE 

Sec  5.  (a)  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
a  wheat  reserve  solely  to  provide  for  emerg- 
ency food  needs  in  developing  countries. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  and 
accomplish  the  objective  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
establish  a  reserve  stock  of  wheat  of  up  to 
four  million  metric  tons  for  use  for  the  pur- 
pases  specified  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Stocks  of  wheat  for  the  reserve  may  be 
acquired  (1)  through  purchases  from  pro- 
ducers or  In  the  market  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  such  purchases 
will  not  unduly  disrupt  the  market,  and  (2) 
by  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  stocks  of 
wheat  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  stocks  of  wheat  designated  or  acquired 
for  the  wheat  reserve  under  this  section  may 
be  released  by  the  President  to  provide,  on  a 
donation  or  sale  basis,  emergency  food  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries  at  any  time  that 
the  domestic  supply  of  wheat  In  the  United 
States  is  so  limited  that  quantities  of  wheat 
cannot  be  made  available  for  disposition  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  except  for  urgent 
humanitarian  purposes,  under  the  criteria  of 
section  401(a)  of  that  Act:  Provided.  That 
up  to  three  hundred  thousand  metric  tons  of 
wheat  may  be  released  from  the  reserve  un- 
der this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide 
urgent  humanitarian  relief  In  any  develop- 
ing country  suffering  a  major  disaster  as  de- 
termined by  the  President. 

(e)  Wheat  released  from  the  reserve  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  except  that  section  401(a)  of 
that  Act.  with  respect  to  determinations  of 
availability,  shall  not  be  applicable  thereto. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
tide  for  the  management  of  stocks  of  wheat 
in  the  reserve  as  to  location  and  class  of 
wheat  needed  to  meet  emergency  situations 
and  for  the  periodic  rotation  of  stocks  of 
wheat  in  the  reserve  to  avoid  spoilage  and 
deterioration  of  such  stocks,  using  programs 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  any 
other  provision  of  law,  but  any  quantity 
removed  from  the  wheat  reserve  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  promptly 
rjplaced  with  an  equivalent  quantity. 

(g)  Stocks  of  wheat  in  the  reserve  shall 
not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  total  domes- 
tic supply  (including  carryover)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  or  for 
the  purposes  of  administering  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  quan- 
titative limitations  on  export  that  may  be 
imposed  under  section  7  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979. 

(h)  (1)  The  funds,  facilities,  and  authori- 
ties of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  carrying  out  this  section,  except  that  any 
restriction  applicable  to  the  acquisition, 
storage,  or  disposition  of  Commodity  Credtl 
Corporation  owned  or  controlled  commcdi- 
tles  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition, storage,  or  disposal  of  wheat  for 
or  In  the  reserve. 

(2)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  be  reimbursed  from  funds  made  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  for 
wheat  released  from  the  reserve  that  Is  made 
available  under  that  Act.  such  reimburse- 
ment to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual  costs 


Incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  such  wheat.  Such  reim- 
bursement may  be  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  in  subsequent  years, 
(i)  Any  determination  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  MAXIMUM  CCC  LOAN  FOR  FARM 
STORAGE   FACILrnES 

Sec  6.  Section  1104  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "»60,000"  wherever  that  figure  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000". 

EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Sec  7.  The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  section  207(c),  striking  out  "M,- 
000,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$0,- 
000,000.000";  and 

(2)  In  section  211,  striking  out  "May  15. 
1980"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1981". 

STUDY  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  EXPANSION  OF 
U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  MARKETS  AND  THE 
USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  IN  OBTAINING 
NEEDED    MATERIALS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  shall  perform  a  study  of  the 
potential  for  expansion  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural export  markets  and  t(he  use  of  agri- 
cultural exports  In  obtaining  natural  re- 
sources or  other  commodities  and  products 
needed  by  the  United  States  The  Secretary 
shall  complete  the  study  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  a  report  on  the  study 
not  later  than  December  31.  1980. 

(b)  In  performing  the  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine — 

(1)  world  food,  feed,  and  fiber  needs  over 
the  next  20  years; 

(2)  estimated  United  States  and  world 
food,  feed,  and  fiber  production  c«4>abllltles 
over  the  next  20  years; 

(3)  potential  new  or  expanded  foreign 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  prod- 
ucts over  the  next  20  years; 

(4)  the  potential  for  the  development,  over 
the  next  20  years,  of  International  agree- 
ments for  the  exchange  of  United  States 
agricultural  products  for  natural  resources. 
Including  energy  sources,  or  other  commodi- 
ties and  products  needed  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(5)  the  steps  that  the  United  States  must 
take  over  the  next  20  years  to  (A)  increase 
agricultural  export  trade,  and  (B)  obtain 
needed  natural  resources  or  other  commodi- 
ties and  products  In  exchange  for  agricul- 
tural products,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble. 

AUTHORITY  TO  USE  THE  FUNDS,  FACHJTIES,  AND 
AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  COMMODITT  CREOrT  COR- 
PORATION TO  PURCHASE  AGRICULTURAL  PROD- 
UCTS INTENDED  TO  BE  EXPORTED  TO  THE  USSR 

Sec  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U 
authorized  to  use  the  funds,  facilities,  and 
authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration In  purchasing  and  handling  agricul- 
tural products,  other  than  grains,  that 

(1)  were  Intended  to  be  exported  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  under 
contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  January  5. 
1980.  but 

(2)  cannot  be  exported  under  such  con- 
tracts due  to  the  Imposition,  on  January  4. 
1980,  of  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
aericultural  products  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
purchases  and  handles  grains  under  similar 
contracts  and  subject  to  the  imposition  of 
the  same  restrictions. 
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SmcKAST    or    thx    Nationai.    Agbicttltokal 
Secuutt  Act  or  1980 
The  bill  wovild — 

(1)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  to  any  producer  who  did 
not  participate  In  the  1979  feed  grain  set 
aside  program — 

(A)  commodity  program  loans  and  pur- 
chases, and 

(B)  participation  In  the  farmer-held  grain 
reserve  program. 

on  up  to  50  percent  of  the  com  produced 
In  1979  on  the  producer's  normal  crop  acre- 
age; 

(2)  Authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  sell,  at  not  less  than  115  percent 
of  the  national  average  loan  rate,  stocks  of 
com  for  use  In  the  production  of  alcohol 
for  motor  fuel  at  new  facilities  that  can  \ise 
agrlculttiral  or  forest  blomass  feedstocks 
other  than  com  (under  existing  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  not  sell 
Its  stocks  of  com  for  such  use  at  less  than 
150  percent  of  the  national  average  loan  rate 
whenever  the  farmer-held  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram Is  In  effect;  the  current  loan  rate  for 
com  Is  $2.10  per  bushel) ; 

(3)  Exclude  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
commodity  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1979 
crop  of  soybeans,  the  Secretary's  requirement 
for  the  1979  crops  that  a  producer's  acreage 
normally  planted  to  designated  crops  be  re- 
duced by  the  producer's  acreage  covered  by 
the  1979  wheat  and  feed  grain  set-asldes; 

(4)  Require  the  President  to  establish  a 
reserve  of  up  to  4  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  for  use  In  providing  for  emergency  food 
needs  In  developing  countries.  Wheat  in  the 
reserve  could  be  used  for  emergency  food 
assistance  whenever  other  United  States 
domestic  supplies  of  wheat  were  so  limited 
that  quantities  of  wheat  could  not  be  made 
available,  except  for  urgent  humanitarian 
purposes,  for  disposition  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  460).  However,  when 
needed  to  provide  urgent  humanitarian  re- 
lief In  any  developing  country  suffering  a 
major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, up  to  300,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
could  be  released  from  the  reserve  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  such  use; 

(5)  Increase— from  $50,000  to  $100,000— 
the  maximum  loan  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corjwration  may  make  to  any  pro- 
ducer of  grain,  soybeans,  rice,  or  high  mois- 
ture forage  or  silage  for  the  construction  oi 
renovation  of  farm  storage  facilities; 

(6)  Extend — from  May  15,  1980,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981 — the  authority  for  making 
new  Insured  or  guaranteed  economic  emer- 
gency loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  under 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1980,  and  increase — from  $4  bil- 
lion to  $6  billion — the  cap  on  the  total  prin- 
cipal balance  that  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  time  for  loans  under  that  Act; 

(7)  Require  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Trade  Representative, 
to  perform  a  study  of  the  potential  for  ex- 
panding United  States  agricultural  export 
markets  and  using  United  States  agricultural 
exports  in  obtaining  needed  resources  from 
other  countries.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  study  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  Congress  a  report  on  the 
study  not  later  than  December  31,  1980;  and 

(8)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
funds,  facilities,  and  authorities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  purchasing  and 
handling  agricultural  commodities,  other 
than  grains,  intended  for  export  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  under  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  January  6,  1980  that 
cannot  be  exported  under  such  contracts 
due  to  the  President's  suspension  of  exports 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(this  is  a  clarifying  amendment:  under  exist- 
ing  law,   the   Secretary   is  purchasing  and 


handling  grains  that  were  under  contract 
for  delivery  to  the  Soviet  Union) .« 

•  Ur.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
while  rising  to  indicate  support  for  en- 
actment of  the  National  Agricultural 
Security  Act,  I  also  wish  to  applaud  the 
administration's  quick  action  in  an- 
nouncing steps  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  the  suspension  of  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  our  farmers.  Measures 
taken  have  met  with  some  success.  None- 
theless, while  prices  now  average  near 
January  4  levels  in  some  terminal  mar- 
kets, they  remain  below  their  close  of 
1  month  ago  in  some  coimtry  markets  in 
Kentucky  and  other  States. 

The  downward  pressure  on  prices  in 
Kentucky  has  been  attributed  to  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  movement  of  grain,  a 
recognition  that  there  may  be  larger 
supplies  overhanging  the  market,  and 
increased  uncertainty  regarding  future 
demand,  supplies  and  prices. 

As  has  been  indicated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  invitation  for 
farmers  and  elevator  operators  to  sell 
grain  now  congesting  our  export  termi- 
nals, the  pipeline  is  full.  Our  elevators 
are  unable  to  move  grain  at  a  time  when 
Kentucky  and  Midwestern  grain  nor- 
mally flows  into  the  Southeast  and  into 
barges  for  its  trip  to  New  Orleans  and 
its  longer  journey  to  export  markets. 

Should  prices  not  return  and  remain 
near  their  January  4  level,  Kentucky 
and  other  grain  producing  States  in  the 
lower  Midwest  could  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  the  grain 
trade  suspension.  Over  94  percent  of 
Kentucky's  grain  farmers  are  ineligible 
for  GSovemment  price  support  loans, 
storage,  payments,  and  interest  forgive- 
ness. They,  as  do  many  farmers  in  other 
States,  have  no  alternative  but  to  mar- 
ket their  grain  to  meet  their  credit  ob- 
ligations and  obtain  the  capital  needed 
to  plant  this  year's  crop. 

In  Kentucky,  as  in  other  States,  many 
farmers  were  producing  in  response  to  a 
strong  export  and  domestic  market,  and 
were  doing  so  with  a  feeling  that  an  em- 
bargo would  not  be  instituted,  that  is, 
that  it  was  not  a  "normal  risk  factor".  I 
do  not  think  it  is  now  right  to  say  to 
these  farmers  that  they  should  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
trade  suspension.  They  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  place  their  crops  un- 
der loan. 

The  National  Agricultural  Security 
Act  of  1980  will  extend  to  all  farmers  the 
opportunity  to  place  up  to  50  percent  of 
their  1979  crops  under  loan.  Further,  it 
will  permit  the  Secretary  to  move  stocks 
of  grain  in  excess  of  reserve  require- 
ments into  the  production  of  alcohol  for 
motor  fuel,  to  provide  price  support  loans 
for  soybean  producers  now  ineligible  to 
participate  in  current  programs,  to  es- 
tablish a  food  security  reserve  of  wheat, 
to  increase  loans  for  farm  storage  facili- 
ties, and  to  extend  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  through  September 
30.  1981. 

Further,  while  provisions  of  this  act 
will  help  alleviate  the  impact  of  the  cur- 
rent embargo,  the  Secretary  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  provide  price  sup- 
port, should  a  similar  action  be  taken  in 


the  future,  through  the  acquisition  and/ 
or  increase  in  reserve  stocks  commodities 
affected,  smd  to  hold  such  surplus  stocks 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  food  and  feed 
emergencies  and/or  the  production  of  al- 
cohol for  fuel  purposes.  It  is  my  intent, 
therefore,  to  introduce  a  bill  later  this 
week  which  will  provide  this  authority 
and  specify  how  stocks  acquired  or  put 
in  a  reserve  may  be  used  to  meet  our 
emergency  food  and  fuel  needs.* 
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ByMr.DOMENICI: 

S.  2261.  A  bill  to  quiet  title  of  property 
in  Albert  and  Eulia  Rodriquez;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
lief this  bill  would  provide  is  to  Insure  a 
New  Mexican  family  does  not  lose  their 
home  without  equitable  compensation. 
Albert  and  Eulia  Rodriguez  built  a  home 
in  1940  on  land  given  them  by  Albert's 
grandfather.  In  1974.  they  were  advised 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that 
their  land  was  in  fact  on  Indian  land.  A 
lawsuit  was  commenced  in  1977  to  dis- 
possess them  of  their  home,  and  on  May 
17.  1979  a  judgment  was  entered  afiOrm- 
ing  the  Taos  Pueblo's  ownership  of  the 
land.  Not  only  did  they  lose  their  hcnne. 
but  they  were  almost  assessed  a  $20,000 
fine  for  trespassing. 

The  law  is  clear.  The  land  belongs  to 
the  Taos  Pueblo  and  the  Pueblo  Is  en- 
titled to  all  improvements  to  the  land. 
However,  it  seems  inequitable  to  see  the 
Rodriguez  family  flnancially  wiped  out 
by  such  a  mistake  in  judgment.  This  leg- 
islation would  merely  compensate  them 
for  the  value  of  the  home,  which  they 
built  and  which  they  lost.  Then  there 
will  be  no  real  winner  or  no  real  loser, 
but  an  adjustment  which  will  leave  both 
parties  as  they  started  In  1940.« 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 
S.  2263.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Womens'  Rights  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

WOMKN'S    RIGHTS   NATIONAI.    HI8TOBICAI.    PAKK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Women's  Rights  Historic  Park  In  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y.  The  park,  as  a  formal  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Park  System,  will 
commemorate  the  historic  events  In 
Seneca  Falls  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  women's  rights  movement. 

The  1848  Women's  Rights  Convention, 
organized  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Lucretia  Mott.  and  others,  and  held  in 
Seneca  Falls'  Wesleyan  Chapel,  was  the 
setting  for  the  signing  of  the  declara- 
tion of  sentiments,  a  document  which 
can  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  women's  movement.  This 
unprecedented  declaration  called  for 
broad  societal  changes  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  restrictions  on 
women  in  all  their  spheres  of  life.  The 
right  to  vote,  to  own  property,  to  be- 
come educated,  to  have  equitable  divorce 
and  child  care  laws  *  *  *  aU  these  and 


more  were  proclaimed  in  this  landmark 
document. 

Two  years  later  in  Seneca  Falls.  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
met  and  formed  a  feminist  coalition  that 
was  eventually  to  culminate  in  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Suffrage  Association  of 
1869.  By  1919,  women  had  Anally  ac- 
quired the  right  to  vote,  as  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
passed. 

To  commemorate  the  early  beginnings 
of  the  women's  movement  and  to  recog- 
nize the  significant  role  that  Seneca 
Falls  has  played  in  the  movement.  I  am 
offering  today  a  bill  that  will  create  a 
new  historic  park  within  Seneca  Falls. 
This  proposal,  in  which  I  am  joined  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
jAviTS,  and  in  the  House  by  Congressmen 
Bingham  and  Lee,  will  acquire  the  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  and  the  house  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  along  with  specified  and 
limited  neighboring  property  necessary 
to  maintain  the  historic  scene.  Rights 
will  also  be  acquired  to  three  other  prop- 
erties related  to  the  women's  move- 
ment, although  these  properties  would 
not  be  formally  acquired  by  the  Park 
Service.  The  additional  properties  in- 
clude the  home  of  Amelia  Bloomer,  a 
woman  who  participated  in  the  Woman's 
Rights  Convention  and  who  is  known 
for  her  contribution  to  dress  reform  and 
for  the  popularization  of  "bloomers." 
Also  included  will  be  the  Hunt  house  and 
the  McClintock  house,  two  additional 
sites  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Water- 
loo, which  were  used  for  planning  activ- 
ities related  to  the  convention. 

Together  these  five  sites  will  be  used 
for  an  interpretive  park  that  will  serve 
to  publicize  the  early  events  of  the 
women's  movement  and  to  heighten 
public  awareness  of  its  significance.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  downtown  preservation  dis- 
trict will  be  created  in  which  private 
preservation  efforts  will  be  encouraged. 
Among  the  significant  landmarks  in  this 
downtown  area  will  be  the  Women's  Hall 
of  Fame,  an  institution  established  in 
1970  which  was  created  to  honor  women 
of  accomplishiment  throughout  the  years. 
The  pattern  for  the  entire  Women's 
Rights  Historic  District  concept  is  the 
Lowell  National  Park  in  Massachusetts. 
As  in  Lowell,  the  park  is  created  not  to 
protect  and  publicize  one  major  land- 
mark, but  rather  to  preserve  a  whole 
range  of  elements  which  together  com- 
bine to  illustrate  a  larger  movement. 

To  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  the  administration  of  this  new  his- 
toric park,  the  bill  mandates  the  crea- 
tion of  a  women's  rights  national  his- 
toric district  advisory  commission,  with 
representation  composed  of  the  involved 
localities,  agencies,  and  private  groups 
and  institutions.  Also,  in  order  to  en- 
courage further  the  commemoration  of 
me  women's  movement  in  the  Seneca 
Falls  area,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  commence  cooperative 
agreements  with  nonprofit  groups  to  de- 
velop and  implement  programs  relating 
to  the  women's  movement. 

The  cost  of  creating  this  new  historic 
park  will  be  minimal.  Land  acquisition 
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is  estimated  to  require  $429,000.  Opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  $240,000  per  year,  and  develop- 
ment costs  are  estimated  at  $1,600,000. 
The  total  then  for  the  creation  of  this 
unique  park  and  for  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  would  be  ap- 
proximately $2.2  million,  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  a  new  national  park  highlight- 
ing this  important  movement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 2263 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS  AND  PUKPOSES 

SECTION  1.  (a) .  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Women's  Rights  Convention  held 
at  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  in  Seneca 
Falls.  New  York,  in  1848  is  an  event  of  major 
importance  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  because  It  marks  the  formal  beginning 
of  the  struggle  of  women  for  their  equal 
rights.  ^ 

(2)  The  Declaration  of  Sentiments  ap- 
proved by  the  1848  Womens  Rights  Conven- 
tion is  a  document  of  enduring  relevance 
which  expresses  the  goal  that  equality  and 
Justice  should  be  extended  to  all  people 
without  regard  to  sex. 

(3)  There  are  nine  Women's  Rights  His- 
toric Sites  located  in  Seneca  Palls  and  Water- 
loo. New  York,  associated  with  the  19th 
century  womens  rights  movement. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act  to  pre- 
serve and  interpret  for  the  education  in- 
spiration and  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  nationally  significant  hls- 
tor  cal  and  cultural  sites  and  structures  as- 
sociated with  the  formal  beginning  of  the 
struggle  for  equal  rights  for  women  and  to 
cooperate  with  State  and  local  entitles  to 
pr^rve  the  character  and  historic  setting 
of  Seneca  Palls.  ^* 

ESTABLISHMENT 

thfs^Art  tht^<J°  f*"'^  °"*  ^^^  purpose  Of 
!ni«  ■  ?^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred   to  as   the   "Secretary")    is 

m^htC  t"l?°'^^  *°  establish  the  Women's 
Rights  National  Historical  Park,  as  depicted 
w„™  *  ^"P  entitled  "Boundary  Map 
Women's  Rights  National  Historical  Park '' 

Ih^'  r  ^  ?*P  ^*'*"  ^  °^  file  and  avall- 
thi%L°'  ^"""'^  inspection  m  the  offices  of 
DC  ^T^^  ?'  ^""^  ^°*''"°'-'  Washington 
s-irh  ?^«^ Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
such  land,  or  interest  therein  he  deems  nee - 
orT/,;  ^y  '*°'^"lon,  purchase  with  S^n^^ 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange-  fee  a^ 
quisltlon  Shan  be  limited  to  the  foii^wr^ 
Women's   Rights   Historic    Sites   inCl^ 

I'  f^-,^**  ^o"^^^  Washington  Street. 

2.  Dwelling,  30  Washington  Street 

3.  Dwelling,  34  Washington  Street 

4.  Lot.  26-28  Washington  Street 

6  ^™r  ^VJo^"''  ^*^»P«1'  126  Pail  Street. 
6.  Theater.  128  Pall  Street. 

Less-than-fee  acquisition  may  be  explored 
mst^o^c^S  ^'^  '"•^^'^^  WoLen's^K 

Senec^'^'^s"  "°"'*-  ''  ="  ^'^"^  «*'-*' 
wften^'^**^''  **°"^'  ^*  ^-  W"ll»™s  Street, 

3.  Hunt  House.  401  E.  Main  Street.  Water- 
loo. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
park  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  the 
provisions   of    law   generaUy   appUcable   to 


unite  of  the  National  Park  System,  including 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535)  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (39  Stat.  535)  as  amended. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Secretary  will  encourage 
local  and  State  agencies  to  establish  a  preser- 
vation commission,  with  responslbiuty  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  a  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  area  within 
the  park  boundary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
19th  century  character  so  that  the  setting  as 
well  as  the  key  structures  remain  intact. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  funding  for  the 
preservation  plan,  up  to  a  limit  of  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  preservation  plan. 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Women's  Righta  National  Historical  Park 
Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Commission").  The  Ad- 
visory Commission  shall  terminate  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  establishment  of  the  park. 

(b)  Appolntmente  to  the  Advisory  Ck>m- 
mlssion  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows: 

(1)  A  representative  of  the  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  Foundation; 

(2)  A  representative  of  the  Women's  HaU 
of  Fame; 

(3)  A  representative  of  the  Seneca  Falls 
Historical  Society; 

(4)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York; 

(5)  A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
meat  of  Transportation; 

(6)  A  representative  of  the  VS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers; 

(7)  A  representative  of  the  VlUage  of  Sene- 
ca Falls; 

(8)  A  representative  of  the  Town  of  Sena- 
ca  Falls; 

(9)  A  representative  of  Elsenhower  Col- 
lege; 

( 10)  A  representative  of  Wells  CoUege;  and 

(11)  A  representative  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; 

(12)  A  representative  of  a  local  agency  or 
group  dedicated  to  downtown  commercial  re- 
vltallzatlon; 

(13)  Two  women  In  non-tradltlonal  occu- 
pations or  professions  nominated  by  the 
Elizabeth  Cadey  Stanton  Foundation,  and: 

(14)  Three  women  from  national  women's 
groups  or  authors  or  lecturers  on  women's 
rights  nominated  by  the  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  Foundation. 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  member 
of  the  Advisory  (Commission  to  serve  as 
chairperson  and  any  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  Secretary 
may  pay  expenses  reasonably  Incurred  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  and  reimburse  mem- 
bers for  reasonable  expenses  incurred  In 
carrying  out  their  responslbUlties  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  shall 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  four  times 
a  year,  meet  and  consult  with  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  park  and  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Advisory  Commission  may  determine  when 
meetings  will  be  held  less  frequently. 

COOPERATIVE   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  appropri- 
ate non-profit  entitles  for  developing  and 
Implementing  programs  related  to  the 
women's  righta  movement,  which  could  in- 
clude research,  lectures,  seminars,  studies, 
publications  and  conferences. 

CENZRAI.   MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Sec  6.  Within  three  years  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs   of  the   United   Statca 
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House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  general  management 
plan  for  the  Women's  Rights  Historic  Sites. 

FEDERAL   CONSISTENCY 

Sec.  7.  Any  federal  entity  conducting  or 
supporting  activities  directly  affecting  the 
park  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  final  approval  for  said 
activity,  license  or  permit. 

FT7NUINC 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.9 


ByMr.  EXON: 
S.  2264.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  section 
4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  legislation  which  many 
believe  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
American  farmer  is  protected  from  bear- 
ing the  full  burden  of  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  President  with  regard  to 
the  national  security  grain  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  In  order  that 
the  administration  may  keep  its  com- 
mitment to  our  food  plant,  changes  in 
existing  law  are  necessary.  Congress, 
therefore,  must  expeditiously  act  on 
these  areas  to  assist  our  farmers  to  re- 
cover from  acts  over  which  they  had  no 
control. 

This  bill  increases  the  current  $50,000 
maximum  loan  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  make  to  producers  for 
on-farm  grain  storage  facilities  to  $100,- 
000.  Mr.  President,  this  increase  is  nec- 
essary in  light  of  the  suspension  which 
has  created  a  new  demand  for  on-farm 
storage  facilities  which  have  dramati- 
cally increased  in  cost.  One  farmer  from 
Nebraska  told  me  that  he  very  much 
wanted  to  put  up  a  new  storage  facility, 
but  the  cost  had  increased  so  much  that 
he  would  be  over  the  $50,000  limit.  This 
situation  is  widespread  through  my 
State  and,  I  understand,  throughout  the 
grain  belt.  This  change  will  relieve  this 
situation,  and  has  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  further  step  necessary  in 
protecting  our  food  plant. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of  this 
legislation  would  provide  immediate 
additional  loan  cash  to  those  farmers 
who  have  been  participants  in  the  farm 
program.  The  change  this  legislation 
proposes  will  increase  the  loan  rates  for 
that  com  in  the  reserve  from  the  current 
$2.10  per  bushel  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 
The  loan  rate  for  wheat  in  the  reserve 
only  would  be  increased  from  the  present 
level  of  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  bushel. 

This  action,  Mr.  President,  would  pro- 
vide immediate  and  much-needed  cash 
to  those  farmers  who  have  been  in  the 
reserve  program  through  1979,  and  who 
are  in  need  of  additional  sums,  in  order 
to  pay  their  ever-increasing  costs  of 
operation,  during  this  period  of  very 
tight  money  supplies  and  low  commodity 
prices  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
bargo. Mr.  President,  this  change  will 
not  affect  the  basic  loan  levels  of  $2.10 
for  corn  and  $2.50  for  wheat,  nor  will  it 
affect  the  release  and  call  levels  for  grain 
in   the   reserve.   It  simply   gives   those 


people  who  have  been  in  the  reserve  pro- 
gram the  needed  stimulus  to  carry 
through  this  difficult  period. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  indirect  as- 
sistance for  those  farmers  who  have  pre- 
viously not  participated  in  the  program 
by  increasing  incentives  to  take  program 
grain  off  the  market.  If  our  food  plan 
is  to  survive,  we  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary incentives  for  our  farmers  to  take 
part.  This  participation,  brought  about 
by  this  legislation,  will  result  in  better 
market  prices  for  all  commodities. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Bergland,  I  discussed 
this  very  approach  as  a  means  of  direct 
stimulation  to  the  farm  economy.  There 
was  agreement  that  this  type  of  ap- 
proach, as  proposed  by  this  measure,  will 
encourage  our  grain  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  reserve  as  well  as  reward- 
ing those  who  previously  have  been  vol- 
untarily in  the  program.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  gave  me  his  assurances 
that  he  would  support  this  type  of 
legislative  approach.  While  additional 
work  is  needed  to  gain  the  support  of 
other  administration  officials,  the  Sec- 
retary said  he  would  begin  work  immedi- 
ately after  introduction  of  this  bill  to 
assist  in  its  passage. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
be  able  to  expect  support  from  all  sectors 
of  the  administration  for  this  bill.  It  is 
one  step  further  toward  the  promises 
President  Carter  made  to  the  American 
farmer  after  the  decision  to  suspend 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  announced. 
The  Secretary  and  I  believe  this  addi- 
tional step  is  necessary  for  the  general 
health  of  the  agriculture  sector.  Not  only 
will  it  have  an  immediate  beneficiaJ 
effect  by  pumping  needed  dollars  into 
the  farm  gate,  but  it  will  also  have  a 
long-range  impact  by  shoring  up  those 
market  prices  which  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  suspension.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  expedite  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  the  man 
v/ho  just  left  the  chair,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  ,  and  the  man  who  has  just  entered, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  know,  and 
respect,  and  appreciate  the  situation  that 
the  grain  farmers  find  themselves  in 
today. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  send  the  bill 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2265.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  amends  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  Industrial  Development 
Bonds. 

Mr.  President,  generally  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  allow  those  well-estab- 
lished State  and  local  government  units 


primarily  engaged  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  to  advance  refund 
outstanding  industrial  development- 
bond  issues.  The  advance  refunding  will 
allow  State  or  local  subdivisions  to  re- 
move imfavorable  or  restrictive  cove- 
nants in  the  original  bond  issue,  to  con- 
solidate matui-ities,  to  establish  new 
reserve-fund  provisions,  and  to  obtain 
debt-service  savings. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Congress  amended  section  103 
of  the  Code  in  1978  to  provide  for  ad- 
vance refunding  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  for  certain  qualified  public 
facilities,  namely  airports,  docks  or 
wharves,  mass  commuting  facilities, 
parking  facilities,  or  storage  or  training 
facilities  directly  related  to  these  facil- 
ities, and  convention  or  trade  show  fa- 
cilities which  are  generally  available  to 
the  general  public.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing serves  a  needed  public  purpose, 
and  any  savings  from  a  bond  refunding 
would  not  benefit  a  private  facility. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  refunding  of  certain  outstanding 
tax-exempt  industrial  development 
bonds.  Interest  on  an  advance-refunding 
issue  of  an  industrial  development  bond 
is  tax  exempt  only  if  the  refunding  issue 
is  secured  by  a  pledge  of  substantial  rev- 
enues of  the  issuer  derived  from  at  least 
20  separate  facilities  operated  or  leased 
by  the  issuer,  provided  such  pledge  is  on 
a  parity  of  lien  with  other  issues.  The 
issuer  must  be  an  established  govern- 
mental unit  created  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of.  and  primarily  engaged  in,  pro- 
moting economic  development.  Addition- 
ally, the  issuer  may  not  pass  through  to 
a  nonexempt  person  any  debt-service 
savings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    2265 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress    assembled,   That    (a) 
Part  III  of  Subchapter  B  of  Chapter  1  of  the 
Internal    Revenue   Code    (relating   to   Items 
specifically  excluded  from  gross  Income)    Is 
amended  by  designating  section  103(b)  (8)  as 
103(b)(9)    and   Inserting   after  section    103 
(b)(7)  the  following  new  section : 
"(8)  Advance  refund  of  qualified  issues. — 
(A)   In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  refunding  Issue  If — 

(I)  the  refunding  Issue  Is  secured  by  a 
pledge,  on  a  parity  of  Hen  with  other  Issues, 
of  substantial  revenues  of  the  Issuer  derived 
from  20  or  more  facilities  operated  or  leased 
by  the  Issuer, 

(II)  the  Issuer  of  such  refunding  Issue  Is  a 
political  subdivision  engaged  primarily  In 
promoting  economic  development, 

(III)  the  Issure  of  such  reftindlng  Issue  was 
created  by  the  State  legislature  at  least  20 
years  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  refunding 
bonds  for  the  express  purpose  of  promotmg 
economic  development,  and 

(iv)  any  debt  service  savings  derived  from 
the  refunding  may  be  used  only  for  the 
proper  corporate  purposes  of  the  Issuer  and 
shall  not  be  used  to  reduce  any  existing  obli- 
gation of  any  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt 
person  (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(3).« 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 

S.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1014 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  in  the  nature 
of  a  technical  amendment  to  section 
1014(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  conform  to  the  repeal  of  carryover 
basis. 

It  now  appears  that  the  carryover 
basis  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  will  be  repealed.  If  so  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  amend  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  basis  of  property  acquired 
from  a  decedent  where  a  special  estate 
tax  valuation  has  been  elected  for  real 
property  devoted  to  farming  or  small 
business. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  1976,  Congress 
had  concluded,  as  a  policy  matter,  that 
the  basis  of  transferred  property  should 
reflect  initial  cost  and  thereafter  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  other  capital 
costs  and  certain  taxes.  A  Federal  estate 
tax  being  in  the  nature  of  an  excise  tax 
is  accessed  against  the  fair  market  value 
of  assets  included  In  a  decedent's  estate. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  complexities  of  al- 
locating the  tax  to  each  specific  asset,  the 
basis  of  the  assets  are  increased  to  reflect 
the  estate  tax  valuation. 

In  the  1976  act.  Congress  recognized  a 
problem  in  valuing  certain  assets  in  a 
decedent's  estate.  The  Congress  beheved 
that,  when  land  is  actually  used  for 
farming  purposes  or  in  other  closely  held 
businesses — both  before  and  after  the 
decedents'  death — it  is  inappropriate  to 
value  the  land  on  the  basis  of  its  poten- 
tial "highest  and  best  use"  especially 
since  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinued use  of  property  for  farming  and 
other  small  business  purposes. 

As  a  result,  the  act  provides  that,  if 
certain  condiiions  are  met.  the  executor 
may  elect  to  value  real  property  included 
in  the  decedent's  estate  which  is  devoted 
to  farming  on  closely  held  business  use 
on  the  basis  of  that  property's  value  as  a 
farm  or  in  the  closely  held  business, 
rather  than  its  fair  market  value  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  its  highest  and 
best  use. 

Section  1014(a)(3)  of  the  code  logi- 
cally provides  that  if  the  lower  special 
valuation  provision  is  elected,  the  basis 
of  the  assets  will  also  reflect  such  lower 
valuation. 

The  special  valuation  provision  also 
provides  that  if.  within  15  years  after  the 
death  of  the  decedent  the  property  is 
disposed  of  to  nonfamily  members  or 
ceases  to  be  used  for  farming  or  other 
closely  held  business  purposes,  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  benefits 
obtained  by  virtue  of  the  reduced  valua- 
tion are  to  be  recaptured.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  benefit  potentially  subject  to 
recapture  is  the  excess  of  the  estate  tax 
liability  which  would  have  been  incurred 
had  the  special  use  valuation  provision 
not  been  utilized  over  the  actual  estate 
tax  liability  based  on  the  special  use  of 
valuation  provisions.  Under  provision  of 
the  current  law.  the  additional  amount 
of  estate  tax  paid  cannot  be  added  to  the 
basis  of  the  property. 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  provide 
that  the  basis  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  acquiring  such  portion  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  acquiring  such  portion 
from  the  decedent  shall  be  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  repeal  of  car- 
ryover basis  there  is  no  justification  in 
logic  or  equity  for  not  increasing  the 
basis  of  property  received  from  an  estate 
to  reflect  the  amount  of  estate  tax  paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2266 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1014  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  basis  of  property  acquired 
from  a  decedent)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUovtring  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Phopertt  Valutd  Under  Section 
2032A.— 

"(1)  In  Oeneral. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  If  property  Is  valued  under 
section  2032A  with  respect  to  any  decedent, 
then  the  value  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  acquiring  such  property  from  the 
decedent  or  to  whom  the  property  passed 
from  the  decendent  shall  be  the  value  of 
such  property  determined  under  section 
2032A. 

"(2)  Basis  where  AODmoNAL  tax  has  been 

IMPOSED    UNDER    SECTION    2032A. In    the    CaSC 

of  any  portion  of  an  Interest  In  property 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
which  an  additional  tax  has  been  imposed  by 
section  2032A(c),  the  basis  of  such  portion 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  acquiring  such  por- 
tion from  the  decedent  or  to  whom  the  por- 
tion passed  from  the  decedent  or  to  whom 
the  portion  passed  from  the  decedent  shall 
t>e  the  fair  market  value  of  such  portion 
which  would  have  been  taken  into  account 
under  chapter  11  for  purposes  of  valuing 
the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent  but  for  the 
application  of  section  2032A. 

"(3)  Rules  for  the  application  of  para- 
graph ( 2 ) . — For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 2 )  — 

"(A)  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  applied  im- 
mediately before  the  transaction  which 
gives  rise  to  the  additional  tax  Imposed  by 
section  2032A(c). 

"(B)  If  the  recapturable  amount  for  any 
Interest  has  already  been  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  prior  transactions,  each  remaining 
portion  of  such  Interest  shall  be  treated  as  if 
an  additional  tax  had  been  imposed  with 
respect  to  such  portion,  and 

"(C)  If  the  transaction  giving  rise  to  the 
additional  tax  occurs  during  the  pbaseout 
period  provided  by  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
2032A(c),  the  Increase  In  basis  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  such  Increase  multi- 
plied by  the  fraction  applicable  to  such 
transaction  under  such  paragraph  (3) ." 

(b)  Basis  of  Property  Acquired  in  a  Gen- 
eration-Skipping Transfer. — Subsection  (a) 
of  section  2614  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
basis  adjustment  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Basis  Adjustmstt. — 

(1)  Transfers  before  death  op  deemed 
transferor. — If  property  is  transferred  to 
any  person  in  a  generation-skipping 
transfer  which  occurs  before  the  death  of 
the  deemed  transferor,  the  basis  of  such 
property  In  the  hands  of  the  transferee  shall 
be  Increased  (but  not  above  the  value  of  such 
property  determined  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter)  by  an  amounrti  equal  to  the  tax  im- 


poeed  by  section  2601  with  req>ect  to  such 

transfer. 

"(2)  Transfers  aitcr  death  of  bekmmb 
TRANSFEROR. — If  property  Is  transferred  in  a 
generation-skipping  transfer  subject  to  tax 
under  this  chapter  which  occurs  at  the  same 
time  as,  or  after,  the  death  of  the  deemed 
transferor,  the  basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  transferee  shall  be  the  value  of 
such  property  determined  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter.". 

(c)  EfTECTivE  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  in  respect  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31.  1976. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  property  transferred  in 
any  generation -skipping  transfer  (as  defined 
in  secUon  2611(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  made  after  April  30,  1976.« 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hayakawa)  : 
S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  honoring  Walt  Dis- 
ney on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
duction of  his  first  original  animated 
cartoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HONORING    WALT    DISNET 

O  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Walt  Disney. 

I  feel  it  appropriate  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  pioneer,  innovator,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  most  creative  Imagi- 
nations which  led  to  a  successful  43 -year 
Hollywood  career.  Disney's  work  touched 
millions  of  people  worldwide  and  has 
brought  joy  and  compassion  to  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation.  I  believe  the  reso- 
lution speaks  for  itself  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  at  this 
place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  142 

Whereas,  Walt  Disney  demonstrated  his 
talents  in  the  creation  of  the  first  sound 
cartoon,  the  first  use  of  technicolor  in  ani- 
mation, and  the  first  musical  to  combine 
live  action  with  the  cartoon  medium: 

Whereas,  Walt  Disney's  interest  In  edu- 
cation resulted  in  an  avirard  winning  nature 
series  and  his  support  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  the  Arts; 

Whereas,  Walt  Disney,  and  his  staff  have 
received  over  950  honors  and  citations  from 
many  nations.  Including  48  Academy 
Awards,  and  seven  Emmy  Awards: 

Whereas,  Walt  Disney's  personal  awards 
include  honorary  degrees  from  Harvard. 
Yale,  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom, 
France's  Legion  of  Honor  and  Officer  d'Acad- 
emie  decorations,  Thailand's  Order  of  the 
Crown,  Brazil's  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  Mexico's  Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle 
and  the  Showman  of  the  World  Award 
from  the  National  Association  of  Theatre 
Owners: 

Whereas.  Walt  Disney  has  achieved  world- 
wide recognition  as  an  individual  who  ex- 
emplifies imagination,  optimism  and  self- 
made  success  in  the  American  tradition; 
and 

Whereas.  Walt  Disney's  work  has  touched 
millions  of  people  worldvtride  and  has 
brought  Joy  and  compassion  to  the  people 
of    every    nation:    Now,    therefore,    be    It 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  honoring  the  memory 
of  Walt  Disney  on  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  and  production  of  his  first  orig- 
inal, animated  cartoon.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.    219 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
son)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  219, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  charitable  de- 
duction to  taxpayers  whether  or  not  they 
itemize  their  personal  deductions. 

S.  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  378,  a  bill 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  Robert  A. 
Taft  Institute  of  Government. 

S.  414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hetlin),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Cttlver)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  414,  a  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  establish  a  uni- 
form Federal  patent  procedure  for  small 
businesses  and  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  create  a  consistent  poUcy  and  proce- 
dure concerning  patentability  of  inven- 
tions made  with  Federal  assistance;  and 
for  other  related  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  414,  supra. 

S.  1101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1101,  a  bill  to  amend  subpart  1  of  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  for  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Saucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2132.  a  bill 
to  require  the  transmission  of  an  alter- 
nate budget  and  reporting  of  an  alter- 
nate concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  if  proposed 
spending  or  revenue  levels  exceed  spec- 
ified percentages  of  the  estimated  gross 
national  product. 

S.  22S3 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2253,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  cUrected 
service  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
to  provide  transaction  assistance  to  the 
purchasers  of  portions  of  said  railroad. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  C3eorgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 


the  Senator  frwn  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
119,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc. 
to  erect  a  memorial. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Stewart),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  designa- 
tion of  the  first  Friday  of  March  as 
"Teacher  Day,  United  States  of 
America." 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  62.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Irina  Astakhova  McClellan  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Boschwitz)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  65.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  April  22,  1980, 
should  be  celebrated  as  Earth  Day,  1980. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   897 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  897 
proposed  to  S.  1648,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


lect  Committee  on  Small  Business  U  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1980,  through  February 
28.  1981.  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel.  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  person- 
nel of  any  such  department  or  agency,  and 
(4)  to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not 
In  excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individuals,  consultants,  or  organlza- 
tlo.ns  thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services 
under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organlaztlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  exueses  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$333,812  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$7,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  Select  Committee  shall  report 
its  findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  Select  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall  not 
be  required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  359— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  369 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  parskgraph  1  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  S.  Res.  68.  Eighty-first  Congress,  agreed 
to  February  20.  1960.  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  such  Senate  resolution,  the  Se- 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL  TRADE   (X>MMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS— S.   1991 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1650 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tho  table.) 

Mr.  SCHMTTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
Boschwitz.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Domenici) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  S.  1991,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  change  procedures  for 
agency  adjudications  and  rulemaking,  to 
extend  authorizations  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

RESTORING    CONGRESSIONAL    ACCOTTNTABILITT    TO 
THE     FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  SCHMTIT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  S. 
1991,  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Au- 
thorization bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  December  14, 
1979.  This  amendment  was  previously 
introduced  as  amendment  No.  212  to  S. 
1020,  the  first  FTC  authorization  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  May  15th  of 
last  year.  Thirty-five  Senators  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  amendment  212,  and  I 
hope  their  support  will  also  be  extended 
to  this  amendment  when  it  is  offered  to 
S.  1991. 
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The  amendment  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  which  was  previously  introduced, 
but  it  contains  a  new  provision  that 
would  encourage  the  Supreme  Court  to 
expedite  any  constitutional  challenge 
which  may  be  made  against  the  legisla- 
tive veto.  I  am  confident  that  such  a 
challenge  will  fail,  but  a  prompt  resolu- 
tion of  any  controversy  that  may  develop 
would  be  desirable.  A  similar  provision  is 
contained  in  the  FTX:  authorization  bill 
already  passed  by  the  House.  In  addition 
to  this  provision,  there  are  several  tech- 
nical and  clerical  changes  in  the  amend- 
ment I  am  resubmitting  today  designed 
to  make  it  clear  that  proposed  FTC  rules 
are  "recommendations"  to  the  Congress. 
These  minor  changes  were  suggested  by 
the  attorneys  who  have  represented  the 
House  and  Senate  before  the  courts  on 
legislative  veto  cases  on  five  occasions.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  veto  has  been  upheld.  The  tech- 
nical changes  in  this  amendment  are  de- 
signed to  bring  it  into  greater  consistency 
with  the  provision  of  the  other  congres- 
sional veto  statutes  which  have  been  fa- 
vorably ruled  upon  by  the  courts. 

THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

The  broad  legislative  mandate  given 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  Con- 
gress makes  the  passage  of  legislative 
veto  legislation  essential.  The  FTC  Act 
merely  provides  that  "unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  or  afifecting  commerce, 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
in  or  affecting  commerce  are  hereby  de- 
clared unlawful."  Considering  that  rules 
of  the  Commission  may  apply  to  any  act 
or  practice  "affecting  commerce"  and 
that  the  only  statutory  restraint  is  that 
it  be  unfair,  the  apparent  power  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  commercial 
law  is  virtually  as  broad  as  the  Congress 
itself.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission may  be  the  second  most  powerful 
legislature  m  the  country.  The  FTC 
claims  the  power  to  declare  any  commer- 
cial act,  practice  or  commission  to  be 
"unfair"  regardless  of  State  law;  and 
thereby,  to  amend  all  State  statutes  and 
reverse  all  State  cases  which  may  be  in- 
consistent with  its  declaration.  AU  50 
State  legislatures  and  State  supreme 
courts  can  agree  that  a  particular  act  is 
fair  and  lawful,  but  the  five-man  ap- 
pointed FTC  can  overrule  them  all. 

Under  the  broad  statutory  language 
which  governs  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  FTC  can  regulate  virtually 
every  aspect  of  America's  commercial 
life.  The  FTC's  rules  are  not  merely  nar- 
row interpretations  of  tightly  drawn 
statutes,  instead  they  are  broad  policy 
pronouncements  which  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  study  and  review.  Congress 
has  delegated  to  an  administrative 
agency  the  authority  to  write  rules  and 
regulations  having  the  effect  of  law.  It  is 
only  appropriate,  consequently,  that  we 
hold  back  for  ourselves  the  power  to  over- 
see and  possibly  disapprove  those  rules 
when  the  agency  strays  too  far  afield. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  has  held  comprehen- 
sive oversight  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  over  the  last  several 
months.  These  hearings  have  imcovered 


a  variety  of  problems  at  the  Commission, 
both  with  regard  to  specific  proposed 
rulemakings  and  the  procedures  under 
which  rules  are  developed.  In  general, 
the  committee  bill  is  responsive  to  the 
problems  resulting  from  past  abuses. 
Chairman  Pertschuk  admitted  that  such 
abuses  have  occurred  when  he  told  the 
committee  that  some  FTC  staff  members 
waged  a  "vendetta"  against  certain  in- 
dustries in  the  development  of  rulemak- 
ing proposals  in  the  past.  The  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  actions  to 
address  some  of  the  existing  difiQculties 
at  the  FTC.  But  these  are  the  problems  of 
today;  the  committee  bill  does  little,  if 
anything,  to  prevent  similar  abuses  from 
occurring  in  the  future.  For  this  reason 
a  legislative  veto  of  proposed  FTC  rules 
is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  essential 

The  alternative  would  be  to  leave  the 
Congress  with  no  means  of  affecting  the 
rulemaking  actions  of  the  FTC  for  the 
2 -year  lifespan  of  the  authorization 
bill.  We  have  no  guarantee  that  over- 
zealous  FTC  staff's  will  not  again  embark 
on  a  "vendetta "  against  the  small  busi- 
ness people  of  our  Nation.  I  do  not  think 
this  body  wants  to  abandon  small  busi- 
ness in  this  way.  Acceptance  of  this 
amendment  will  insure  that  in  the  fu- 
ture controversies  surrounding  proposed 
PTC  rules  may  be  addressed  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Senate  in  a 
timely,  cswefully  considered  and  sys- 
tematic procedure  rather  than  in  an  ad 
hoc  approach  whenever  there  is  an  ap- 
propriations bill  pending. 

This  amendment  would  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  review, 
and  possibly  disapprove,  proposed  FTC 
rules  during  a  60-day  period  before  they 
become  effective.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  proposed  rules  will  automati- 
cally become  effective  after  this  period 
if  the  Congress  takes  no  action.  Should 
one  House  adopt  a  resolution  to  disap- 
prove a  proposed  rule,  such  a  rule  would 
not  take  effect  unless  the  other  House 
acts  to  reject  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. This  procedure  has  been  care- 
fully crafted  and  is  an  embodiment  of 
the  constitutional  provision  which  states 
that  "All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives". 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 

Several  objections  have  been  raised  to 
providing  Congress  with  the  use  of  the 
legislative  veto  power.  The  most  frequent 
is  the  claim  that  the  legislative  veto  is 
unconstitutional.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  if  it  were  unconstitutional,  we 
would  surely  know  it  by  now.  Since  1932 
Congress  has  enacted  over  295  provi- 
sions of  law  with  legislative  review  or 
veto  powers.  On  those  occasions  where 
the  veto  has  been  challenged  in  court, 
it  has  not  been  ruled  unconstituftional. 

On  September  18,  1979,  the  Senate 
vetoed  a  rule  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  dealing  with  candidate  de- 
bates. There  was  no  discussicm  of  the 
constitutionaUty  of  the  legislative  veto 
during  the  floor  debate.  The  spector  of 
Congress   being   overloaded   with   FTC 


rules  was  not  raised.  On  the  cmtrary. 
both  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Rules  Committee  felt 
the  action  was  apprcH>riate,  and  in  this 
case  the  legislative  veto  was  used  with 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

It  is  an  Miigma  why  the  legislative 
veto  procedure  should  be  thought  "ap- 
propriate" when  used  to  review  the  rules 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commissi<m 
which  regulates  Members  of  Congress — 
but  highly  objectionable  when  it  might 
be  used  to  review  the  rules  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  regulates  our 
constituents. 

If  an  election  rule  is  objectionable  to 
a  single  Member  of  Congress,  then  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  can  be  introduced 
and  the  concerns  of  that  Member  given 
fair  consideration.  However,  the  rules  of 
the  FTC  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Congress;  and  Uius,  beyraid  the  reach  of 
the  public  upon  whom  the  rules  may  im- 
pose tremendous  costs,  paperwork,  and 
inconvenience.  The  public  must  bear  the 
cost  and  wait  a  year  or  two,  or  more, 
before  an  amendment  to  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  or  a  bill  to  terminate  Uie  rule- 
making can  be  considered;  if  it  is  caa- 
sidered  at  all.  This  inconsistency  is  trou- 
bling; it  suggesi£  that  we,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  believe  we  should  live  by 
different  rules  than  the  ordinary  citizai. 
This  double  standard  should  be  rejected. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  legislative  veto 
procedure  will  be  appropriate  and  eCB- 
cient  when  it  is  directed  toward  the  con- 
cerns of  the  public  about  FTC  rules,  as 
it  is  when  it  is  directed  toward  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Congress  about  PEC  rules. 

This  amendment  includes  a  sunset 
provision  that  will  require  the  veto  pro- 
vision to  lapse  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
authorization  period,  giving  the  Con- 
gress an  opportimity  to  test  this  proce- 
dure over  a  limited  period  of  time. 

HOUSE   ACTION 

In  the  95th  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  an  FTC  authori- 
zation bill  which  created  a  mechanism 
for  possible  Congressional  review  and 
disapproval  of  proposed  FTC  rules.  The 
Senate  did  not  act  on  a  similar  provision 
and  the  conferees  twice  returned  a  con- 
ference report  to  the  House  which  did 
not  contain  a  legislative  veto.  On  both 
occasions  it  was  rejected.  The  result  was 
that  there  was  no  FTC  authorization  bill 
in  the  95th  Congress. 

In  the  current  Congress,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  included  a  legislative  veto 
provision  in  the  FTC  authorization  bill 
which  was  passed  on  November  27.  1979 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  321  to  63. 

HOUSE   ACTION 

The  House  has  made  it  clear  that  an 
FTC  bill  which  does  not  contain  a  legis- 
lative veto  will  be  unacceptable.  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Trade  Cchd- 
mission  has  not  had  an  authorization  bill 
since  1976.  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  been  increasingly  reluctant  to 
appropriate  fimds  for  its  continued  oper- 
ations. In  order  to  encourt«e  passage 
of  an  authorization  bill,  severe  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  on  the  Commis- 
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sion  in  the  continuing  Resolution  for 
Appropriations.  These  restrictions  pro- 
hibit the  promulgation  of  any  new  rules 
and  disallow  final  rules  from  going  into 
effect.  The  result  is  that  the  FTC  can 
do  little  more  at  present  than  pay  the 
salaries  of  its  employees.  Effective  action 
in  legitimate  consumer  protection  initia- 
tives has  been  hampered  by  the  continu- 
ing uncertainty  surrounding  the  FTC 
authorization  bill. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  luicer- 
tainty,  the  passage  of  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  legislative  review  and 
possible  veto  of  proposed  FTC  rules  is 
essential.  This  is  a  moderate  and  reason- 
able approach  that  will  allow  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  merits  of 
individual  proposed  rules  rather  than  the 
legislative  "free-for-all" — with  a  dozen 
or  more  important  and  wide-ranging 
rules  targeted  simultaneously  for  ter- 
mination by  interest  groups — which  has 
characterized  efforts  to  pass  an  FTC  au- 
thorization bill  in  the  past.  In  this  kind 
of  atmosphere  mistakes  can  occur  and  a 
solution  to  the  problems  at  the  FTC  is 
only  deferred.  Passage  of  a  legislative 
veto  amendment  will  put  an  end  to  this 
unfortunate  situation  and  will  allow  the 
FTC  to  get  on  with  its  important  busi- 
ness of  providing  consumer  protection 
in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AUENDMENT    NO.    1660 

On  page  78.  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW   OF   COMMISSION   RULES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately after  section  25.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 19  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  26.  (b)(1)  On  the  date  on  which 
the  Commission  Issues  a  recommended  final 
rule,  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  rule  to  the  Secertary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  recommended  final  nile  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  become  final  if  within  60 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  rule  to  the 
Congress,  one  House  agrees  to  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  concerning  such  rule  and  at  the 
end  of  30  additional  such  days  after  the  date 
of  transmittal  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval to  the  other  House  of  Congress,  such 
other  House  has  not  passed  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  resolution. 

"(2)  Congressional  Inaction  on,  or  re- 
jection of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
expression  of  approval  of  the  recommended 
final  rule  with  which  the  resolution  Is  con- 
cerned. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'resolution  of  disapproval'  means  a 
resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  Is  as  follows:  'That  the 
disapproves  the  recommended  final  rule  rec- 
ommended by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
deaUng  with  the  matter  of  ,  which 

rule   was   transmitted    to   the   Congress   on 
.',    the    first    blank    being    filled 
with  the  name  of  the  resolving  House,  the 


second  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of 
the  rule  and  such  further  description  as 
may  be  necessary  to  identify  It.  and  the  third 
blank  being  filled  with  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  rule  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)   For   the   purposes   of   this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die:   and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a),  subsection  (d),  subsection 
(e),  and  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion   (h)    are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  are  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  subsections  (a)(3)  and  (h)(3): 
and  they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  Hb\ise)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(d)(1)  Resolutlonc  of  disapproval  and 
resolutions  disapproving  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval In  the  other  House  shall,  upon  In- 
troduction, be  Immediately  referred  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  to  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter  with  which  the  rule  to  wljlch  the  res- 
olution relates  Is  concerned. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  comiplttee  to  which  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  has  been  referred  does 
not  report  such  resolution  within  45  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  transmittal  of  the  proposed  rule  to 
which  such  resolution  relates,  it  shall  be  In 
order  to  move  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  such  reeolu- 
tion. 

"(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
has  been  referred  does  not  report  such  reso- 
lution within  20  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  after  the  date  of  transmittal  of 
the  resolution  of  dlsapprov&l  from  the  other 
House,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  disapproving  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

"(3)  Any  such  motion  to  discharge  must 
be  supported  by  one-fifth  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Congress  Involved,  and  is 
highly  privileged  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  privileged  in  the  Senate  (except 
that  it  may  not  be  made  after  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  or  a  resolution  disapproving  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  has  been  reported 
with  respect  to  the  same  rule) ;  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  In  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  motion  to 
discharge  and  to  be  divided  In  the  Senate 
equally  between,  and  controlled,  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  is 
not  in  order. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  consideration  of  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  or  a  resolution  disapproving  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  in  accord 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 


"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  rule,  it 
shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  thereafter  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed 
to  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  privileged 
in  the  Senate  and  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  order. 

"(3)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  two  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  is  not  In  order.  An 
amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  Is  not  In  order. 

"(f)  If  the  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  which  disapproves  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  which  was  being  proposed 
to  a  statutory  time  limit  for  rulemaking,  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  shall  not  relieve 
the  Commission  of  its  responsibility  for 
adopting  a  rule,  but  any  statutory  time  limit 
shall  apply  to  such  renewed  rulemaking  only 
from  the  date  on  which  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

"(g)(1)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of 
the  Commission  Is  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  may  issue  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  which  relates  to  the  same 
acts  or  practices  as  the  disapproved  rule 
Such  recommended  final  rule — 

"  ( A I  shall  be  based  upon — 

"(I)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended final  rule  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress: or 

"(II)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the  rec- 
ord established  In  supplemental  rulemaking 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commission 
in  su;cordance  with  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Commission  determines  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  supplement  the  existing  rulemaking 
record:  and 

"(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  after  Issuing  a  rec- 
ommended final  rule  under  this  subsection, 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1) ,  and  such  rule  shall  only  become 
final  In  accordance  with  such  subsection. 

"(h)(1)  If  either  House  of  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a 
rule,  and  at  the  end  of  30  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  aiter  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  such  resolution  to  the  other 
House,  such  other  House  has  not  passed  a 
resolution  disapproving  such  resolution  for 
reconsideration,  the  rule  shall  be  recon- 
sidered In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Two  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the 
adoption  by  either  House  of  the  Congress 
of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a  rule, 
the  rule  shall  lapse  unless  again  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  Unless  excepted 
by  section  553  (a)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  the  Commission  shall,  not  less  than 
60  days  prior  to  again  recommending  such 
a  rule,  give  notice  of  a  proceeding  to  con- 
sider Its  recommendation.  The  notice  and 
proceeding  shall  comply  with  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  exc^yt  that  the  provisions  of 
clause  (B)  of  section  563(b)  of  such  title 
shall  not  be  available  to  the  Commission 
and  the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hearing 
for  oral  presentations.  Rules  recommended 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  become 
final  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  and 
during  the  period  for  congressional  review 
provided  by  that  subsection  the  reconsid- 
ered rule  may  remain  In  effect. 
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"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'resolution  for  reconsideration'  means  a  reso- 
lution of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows:    'That   the  directs  the 

Federal  Trade  Commission  to  reconsider  the 
rule  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
which  Is  found  at  .',  the  first  blank 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 
House,  the  second  blank  being  filled  with  the 
title  of  the  rule  and  such  further  descrip- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  to  Identify  it, 
and  the  third  blank  being  filled  with  the 
citation  to  the  rule  in  the  records  of  the 
Commission. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  apply  to  the  consideration  of  resolutions 
for  reconsideration  and  resolutions  dis- 
approving a  resolution  for  reconsideration, 
except  that — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  such  subsections,  the 
term  'resolution  of  disapproval'  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  'resolution  for  reconsider- 
ation': and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (d)(2) 
(A),  if  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
for  reconsideration  has  been  referred  does 
not  report  such  resolution  within  45  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  Introduction  of  such  resolution,  it  shall 
be  In  order  to  move  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  rules  of  agency  organization,  practice, 
and  procedure:  and 

"(2)  rules  relating  to  agency  management 
or  personnel. 

"(j)(li  Any  Interested  party  may  insti- 
tute an  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  Including  an 
action  for  declaratory  judgment,  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  construe  the  consistency  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the 
matter  in  controversy,  or  actions  brought 
under  this  section.  The  district  court  Imme- 
diately shall  certify  any  action  brought 
under  this  sec  Lion  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  dis- 
trict court  is  located.  Such  court  of  appeals 
shall  hear  the  matter  en  banc. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  decision  on  a  matter  certified 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reviewable  by 
appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appeal  shall  be  brought 
not  later  than  20  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals. 

"(3)  The  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  advance  on 
the  docket  and  expedite  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  the  disposition  of  any  matter 
certified  under  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  (1)  Section  18(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "prescribe". 

(2)  Section  18(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "prescribe"  before  "In- 
terpretative". 

(3)  Section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  7(a)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  "reconunend, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  26,"  after 
"(B)". 

(4)  The  proviso  In  section  18(a)(1)(B) 
(11)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  8  of 
this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"promulgate"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"recommend". 

(5)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  the  matter 
following  clause  (B)  of  section  18(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  (a)  of  this 


Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"prescribed"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"recommended". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  such  matter  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "rulemaking";  and 
(II)    by  striking  out  "proscribe"   and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "recommend  the  pro- 
scription of". 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(a) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"recommend  or"  before  "prescribe". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "prescribe"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "recommend". 

(d)(1)  Clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  section  18(b)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act)  are 
redesignated  as  clauses  (A)  through  (D), 
respectively.  Such  first  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion is  redesignated  as  paragraph  (1).  The 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sen- 
tences of  such  section  (as  added  by  section 
10  of  this  Act)  are  redesignated  as  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  Section  18(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "prescrib- 
ing" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "recom- 
mending". 

(3)  Section  18(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act  and 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
■prescribe"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"recommend". 

(4)  Section  18(b)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pro- 
mulgate, If  appropriate,  a"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "If  appropriate,  issue  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  recommended". 

(5)  Section  18(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "A  recom- 
mended final  rule  Issued  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  may  only  be- 
come final  in  accordance  with  section  26.". 

(6)  Section  18(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  section  10  of  this  Act  and  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)"; 

(B)  In  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraph"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"clause";  and 

(C)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)". 

(e)(1)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "promulgated"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "recommended". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(d)  (2) 
(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  substantive  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  rule  recommended  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  (B)  which  has  become  final  under  sec- 
tion 26  shall  be  recommended,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  a  rule  Is  recommended  and  be- 
comes final  under  such  subsection  and  sec- 
tion.". 

(3)  section  18(d)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "recommended"  after 
"any  rule"  and  by  striking  out  "takes  effect" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "becomes  final 
under  section  26". 

(f)(1)  section  18(e)(1)(A)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Is  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)   by  the  Commission"  and 


inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "recommended  by 
Commission  becomes  final  under  section  26". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)  (6) 

(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "which  has  become 
final  under  section  26". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)(6) 

(C)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"promulgated  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  tlhereof  "whl<ai  has  be- 
come final  imder  section  26". 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  18(f)(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Commission  prescribes  a  rule  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "a  rule  recommended  by 
the  Commission  becomes  final  under  sec- 
tion 26". 

(h)(1)  Section  18(g)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  of  this  section"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "which  has  become  final  under 
section  26". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(g)  (2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "which  has  become 
final  under  section  26". 

(1)  Section  22(1)  of  suoh  Act  (as  added 
by  section  16  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "prescribed"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "recommended". 

(J)(l)  The  second  sentence  of  section  23 
(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  17  of 
this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pro- 
mulgate" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "rec- 
ommend". 

(2)  Section  23(a)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  17  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "final  action  by  the  Com- 
mission" and  InserOng  In  Ueu  thereof  "ttoe 
issuance  and  transmission  to  the  Congress  of 
a  recommended  final  rule". 

(3)  Section  23(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  section  17  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "promulgate "  and  inserting 
"recommend". 

(k)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  24(b) 
of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  18  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "promul- 
gates a  final  rule"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Issues  a  recommended  final  rule  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  under  section 
26". 

(2)  Section  24(C)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  18  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "promulgated"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "recommended". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  24(c)  (2) 
of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  18  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  ""recom- 
mended"' before  "final  rule". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  24(d)  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  section  16  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "recom- 
mended" before  ""final  rule"'  and  by  striking 
out  '"promulgated"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ""recommended"". 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  untU  September  30.  1982.  The  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  which  were  In  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  on  October  1,  1982  and 
thereafter. 

On  page  78.  line  24,  strike  out  ""Sec.  20. " 
and  Insert  ""Sec.  21." 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1651 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Bau- 
cus)  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  S. 
1991,  supra. 
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WHAT  WILL  THEY  DO  FOR 
NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  political  economy  of  New  York 
must  be  an  issue  in  the  forthcoming  na- 
tional election.  In  an  effort  to  make  it 
one,  and  in  so  doing  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  fundamental  facts  that  must  be 
known  before  this  issue  can  be  con- 
structively discussed,  I  published  in  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times  Magazine  an 
essay  that  I  described  as  an  open  letter 
to  the  candidates  and  that  the  Times 
saw  fit  to  entitle  "What  Will  They  Do  for 
New  York?" 

The  election  year  is  still  young,  and  it 
is  appropriate  at  this  stage  simply  to 
characterize  the  problems  and  to  sug- 
gest a  mode  of  analysis  that  might  lead 
to  solutions.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  my 
essay  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  essay  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Jan.  27, 

1980] 

What  Will  Thet  Do  for  New  York? 

(By  DAmEL  Patrick  Motnihan) 

A  long  Presidential  campaign,  with  many 
contenders.  Is  Just  the  setting  In  which  New 
Yorkers  might  hope  to  place  an  Issue  on  tihe 
national  political  agenda. 

The  Issue  Is  New  York. 

This  win  not  seem  new.  Any  big  state,  or. 
for  that  matter,  any  little  one,  has  Interests 
that  set  It  apart,  and  candidates  try  to  re- 
spond. But  the  Issue  of  New  York  is  different. 
It  Is  regional,  affecting  much  of  the  Northeast 
to  a  degree  that  will  grow  more  pronounced 
as  Federal  spending  on  energy  and  arms  In- 
creases, two  areas  of  the  budget  In  which  ex- 
penditures are  almost  wholly  concentrated  In 
the  South  and  West.  It  Is  Ideological,  In  the 
sense  that  a  great  political  tradition  Is  at 
stake.  And  It  Is  cultural.  Our  greatest  city  Is 
at  stake.  When  t)he  French  historian  Fernand 
Braudel  sought  to  describe  what  Venice 
meant  to  the  Mediterranean  world  of  the  15th 
and  leth  centuries,  he  wrote:  "Venice  domi- 
nated the  'Interior  Sea'  as  New  York  domi- 
nates the  Western  world  today."  If  that  city 
should  enter  a  protracted  crisis  and  decline, 
so  win  this  nation  and  so  will  the  West. 

To  be  dealt  with,  the  Issue  must  be  under- 
stood. The  Carter  Administration  has  actually 
reduced  Federal  aid  to  New  York  City.  But 
this  Is  trivial  compared  with  Che  Administra- 
tion's Inability  to  grasp  the  problems  of  this 
city  and  state. 

To  borrow  from  Daniel  Bell's  concept  of  a 
postlndiutrlal  society,  the  Issue  of  New  York 
has  to  do  with  the  management  of  a  post- 
New  Deal  political  economy. 

The  term  "political  economy"  has  fallen 
out  of  use  somewhat,  and  I  wotUd  like  to 
revive  It.  The  men  of  the  18th  century  who 
wrote  our  Constitution  considered  them- 
selves, and  were,  students  of  this  subject, 
which  for  them  meant  developing  govern- 
ment policies  for  the  promotion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  government  and  the  community  as  a 
a  whole. 

The  Issue  of  New  York  Involves  relations 
with  the  Federal  flsc  that  makes  It  ever  more 
difficult  for  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  city  and  state  economy  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully. In.  the  simplest  terms,  we  pay  too 
much  out  and  get  too  little  back.  That  Is 
why  the  city  almost  went  bankrupt  In  1976. 
That  Is  why  something  similar  Is  almost 
certain   to   happen  again   In   the   next  few 


years.  And  again  after  that.  And  then  yet 
again.  Until  we  face  the  Issue. 

Why  not  do  so  now.  when  It  Is  still  a  rela- 
tively simple  Issue  with  relatively  simple  so- 
lutions? Arid  before  the  brutal  foreign-policy 
crises  of  the  1980's  strike  with  their  full 
force. 

A  final  preliminary.  I  am  not  writing  about 
all  the  problems  of  New  York.  I  deal  only 
with  those  the  Federal  Government  helps  to 
bring  about,  an<d  which,  accordingly,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  help  resolve. 

Now  to  the  essentials. 

First.  New  York  has  a  mature  public  sec- 
tor. A  long  half  century  and  more  of  Innova- 
tion, much  of  It  beginning  here  and  there- 
after mandated  from  Washington,  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  Just  about 
any  service  a  modern  society  can  afford  we 
do  provide.  (That  we  don't  always  do  a  good 
Job  at  It  Is  beside  the  point.  We  pay  enough 
to  get  the  best. ) 

Consider  the  following:  New  York  State 
established  a  dlsablllty-bene&ts  system  un- 
der Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  In  1949.  Just 
about  any  resident  of  New  York  State  who 
has  a  Job  and  becomes  disabled.  In  circum- 
stances that  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  or 
her  Job.  can  receive  weekly  payments — some- 
times full  salary — ^for  up  to  six  months. 
(Four  other  states  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
since  adopted  similar  plans.)  The  program 
has  been  around  so  long  that  New  Yorkers 
themselves — even  the  5.7  million  persons 
covered — no  longer  think  of  It  as  a  notable 
benefit,  and  Presidential  candidates  can  call 
for  Improvement  in  national  health  care  as 
If  the  New  York  program  didn't  exist.  But 
it  does,  and  It  costs  New  York  employers  t389 
million  a  year  that  employers  In  Texas  defi- 
nitely do  not  pay. 

Second.  Because  ours  is  so  mature  a  public 
sector,  no  national  social  program  is  likely  to 
add  to  what  we  already  have.  For  example, 
early  in  the  Carter  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  Vice  President  Jointly  announced  a  Presi- 
dential proposal  for  a  national  system  of  al- 
lowances to  help  families  with  the  cost  of 
adopted  children.  Fair  to  breathless.  Secre- 
tary Callfano  presented  the  proposal  to  a 
Senate  hearing  I  happened  to  chair.  "The 
Administration  Initiative."  he  Informed  us. 
"will  begin  the  vital  task  of  protecting  thou- 
sands of  American  children  who  are.  un- 
fortunately, at  severe  risk  under  present  wel- 
fare programs."  Impressed.  I  sent  a  note  to  a 
New  York  official  who  was  present.  Could  It 
be  that  the  Feds  have  come  up  with  an  Idea 
we  have  missed?  The  answer  came  back: 
New  York  enacted  adoption  allowances  in 
1968. 

Third.  New  York  can  no  longer  support  this 
public  sector  at  the  level  It  now  does.  More- 
over, the  effort  to  do  so  Is  making  things 
worse,  as  taxes  take  their  toll  on  the  private 
sector.  Herewith  Roy  W.  Bahl  of  the  Max- 
well School  at  Syracuse  University  in  a  re- 
cent study  of  New  York  State's  economy: 
"By  1975.  New  York  had  become  a  vastly 
overdeveloped  public  sector:  a  per  capita  in- 
come 11  percent  above  the  national  average 
to  support  a  level  of  per  capita  expenditures 
57  percent  above  the  national  average  and 
far  and  away  the  heaviest  tax  burden  in  the 
nation." 

This  tax  burden,  now  compounded  by  en- 
ergy costs,  has  brought  on  a  near  collapse  of 
manufacturing  In  some  regions  of  what,  until 
Just  yesterday,  was  the  nation's  leading  In- 
dustrial state.  In  seven  years,  starting  in 
1969,  New  York  City  lost  400.000  Jobs  south 
of  59th  Street.  If  the  economy  of  the  state 
had  grown  at  the  national  rate  since  1960, 
we  would  today  have  2.7  million  more  Jobs 
than  we  do. 

Instead,  we  have  had  a  huge  and  unprece- 
dented out-mlgratlon.  A  middle-level  execu- 


tive in  Manhattan  may  increase  his  real  In- 
come a  third  simply  by  taking  the  same  Job 
In  Houston.  (A  family  on  welfare  would  lose 
a  third  of  its  income.)  A  million  persons  have 
left  New  York  State  In  this  decade  alone. 
This  should  be  seen  for  what  it  is.  a  massive 
flight  of  capital. 

Now  to  work  worthy  of  a  President. 

The  principal  problem  of  the  political 
economy  of  New  York  Is  that  we  pay  much 
more  to  the  Federal  Government  than  we  get 
back.  We  pay  almost  12  percent  of  Federal 
taxes;  we  get  back  about  8  percent  in  Federal 
outlays.  For  1978.  $46  billion  In  taxes  re- 
turned $35  billion  in  outlays,  a  deficit  of  $11 
billion.  (These  numbers  can  get  rather  too 
familiar.  A  billion  minutes  ago  St.  Peter  was 
10  years  dead.) 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  gap.  First, 
Federal  social  policies  from  the  time  of  the 
New  Deal  have  been  designed  to  transfer  re- 
sources from  "high"  Income  areas  such  as 
New  York  to  "low"  Income  areas  such  as  Mis- 
sissippi. The  New  Deal,  In  particular,  took  up 
the  regional  problem  of  the  South,  which 
had  tormented  American  politics  since  the 
Civil  War.  Let  us  be  clear  that  the  policies 
of  favoring  the  South  were  in  great  measure 
first  advocated  by  New  Yorkers:  Mlsslsslp- 
pians  rather  opposed  them  and  are  hardly  to 
be  held  accountable. 

Second.  Federal  outlays  In  areas  such  as 
defense  and  public  works  are  incredibly  bi- 
ased against  New  York  (and.  generally  speak- 
ing, the  Northeast).  This  is  a  bias  as  old  as 
the  original  1899  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  and 
as  new  as  the  Houston  Space  Center. 

A  general  proposition  about  the  political 
economy  of  New  York  Is  that  the  Federal 
money  we  do  receive  is  "soft."  compared  with 
the  relatively  "hard"  money  that  goes  South 
and  West.  We  get  food  stamps:  they  get  In- 
frastructure. Lewlston.  Idaho.  Is  a  seaport; 
New  York  Harbor  is  silting  up.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  cloning  the  Mississippi, 
building  a  canal  from  Mobile  Bay  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Pickwick  Pool  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, leading  thence  to  the  Ohio.  Farther 
west,  the  corps  holds  Congressional  authority 
to  turn  Dallas — 300  miles  uprlver  from  Gal- 
veston— into  a  seaport.  The  Erie  Canal  is 
Just  about  defunct. 

Part  of  the  problem — the  part  of  the  prob- 
lem not  attributable  to  our  own  previous  In- 
difference— is  that  the  public-works  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  first  de- 
signed to  support  the  westward  movement 
and  then,  following  the  Civil  War.  to  help 
rebuild  the  South.  The  momentum  of  such 
longterm  enterprises  can  be  considerable,  so 
that  even  efforts  at  redress  somehow  fall. 
Thus.  Federal  water  programs  are  tradition- 
ally concerned  with  agriculture,  fiood  control 
and  power  generation.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation will  build  systems  to  water  cattle  or 
wash  coal,  but  never  simply  to  supply  water 
for  humans  to  drink  (New  York  City  Is  build- 
ing Its  third  water  tunnel  entirely  on  its  own. 
Just  as  it  built  the  first  two.  only  the  third 
is  Just  atx>ut  stalled  for  lack  of  funds.)  The 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  was  supposed  to  be 
a  general-use.  nationwide  program.  So  far, 
$1.4  billion  has  been  spent,  not  one  cent  of  It 
In  New  York  State. 

But  It  Is  defense  that  has  been  our  un- 
doing. In  1978.  California  received  $16  billion 
in  defense  contracts;  New  York,  $5  billion. 
The  $11  billion  difference  Is  the  reason  the 
Governor  of  California  sits  on  a  $7  billion  or 
$8  billion  surplus  each  year.  (The  much- 
pro:;lalmed  Proposition  13  "tax  revolt"  in 
California  was  not  at  all  what  It  seemed.  It 
was  a  revolt  against  local-government  taxes. 
Property  values,  and  hence  taxes,  were  rising 
rapidly  with  the  booming  Callforniia  econ- 
omy, while  the  Governor  sat  on  a  vast,  un- 
allocated surplus.)  In  1978,  New  York  re- 
ceived $1.1  billion  in  research  and  develop- 
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ment  contracts  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment; California  received  $5.5  billion.  We 
have  Just  as  many  Ph.D.'s,  Just  as  many  com- 
munity colleges  training  technologists.  These 
are  Jobs  worth  fighting  for. 

I  have  hoped  to  make  the  point  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  structural  problems: 
the  intentional  bias  of  Federal-state  cost- 
sharing  formulas  in  social  programs;  the 
frontier  heritage  of  Federal  public  works; 
the  legacy  of  three  Pacific  wars  In  the  pat- 
tern of  defense  spending. 

It  follows  from  this  that  there  needs  to  be 
a  structural  response.  May  I  offer  the  paral- 
lel of  the  stock-market  crash  of  1929  and 
the  Depression  that  followed.  This  was  a 
crisis  of  the  business  economy,  and  a  serious 
one  Indeed.  Many  foresaw  the  end  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  response  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  then  in  office,  was  energetic  and,  by 
previous  standards,  bold.  But  nothing  radical 
was  done.  This  is  to  say.  in  the  etymology 
of  the  term,  nothing  that  went  to  the  root 
of  the;  matter.  This  awaited  Franklin  D. 
Roosev«lt  (albeit,  he  came  to  office  deploring 
Mr.  Hoover's  excessive  efforts!).  Three  years 
into  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  the  se- 
curities markets  had  been  transformed,  the 
banks  insured,  farm  prices  supported  So- 
cial Security  established,  unions  recognized, 
unemployment    legislation    enacted. 

The  list  isn't  that  long  actually.  The  New 
Deal  v;as  pretty  much  in  place  by  1935.  (The 
famous  "Hundred  Days"  of  F.D.R.  refers  to 
the  length  of  time  Congress  was  in  session 
his  first  year  in  office.)  But  the  changes, 
while  few.  were  structural  and  fundamental 
and  there  has  not  been  a  serious  crisis  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  since. 


The  crisis  of  the  public  sector  also  began 
in  New  York,  with  the  near  bankruptcy  of 
the  city  in  1975.  following  a  frenetic  expan- 
sion. Once  again  an  Incumbent  Republican 
President,  in  this  case  Gerald  Ford,  re- 
sponded with  energy  and  even  boldness.  Aid 
was  increased,  loans  were  guaranteed,  new 
controls  put  In  place.  But  nothing  radical 
was  done.  This,  presimiably,  was  to  await  a 
Democratic  Administration. 

As  a  candidate  in  1976,  Jimmy  Carter  en- 
couraged Just  this  impression.  A  mouth  be- 
fore the  election  he  told  the  Northeastern 
governors  at  Hartford  that  "42  years  ago.  a 
Democratic  candidate"  running  for  the  Pres- 
idency "saw  that  the  poverty  of  the  South 
was  the  greatest  long-term  obstacle  the  na- 
tion had  to  overcome."  Now  it  was  a  South- 
erner's turn,  he  said,  "to  restore  prosperity 
to  the  Northeast,  to  follow  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's example  and  rebuild  the  region  that 
now  demands  our  help." 

Somebody  has  to  say  it,  and  it  might  as 
well  be  a  Democrat,  liiree  years  have  gone 
by.  and  it  is  as  if  Herbert  Hoover  had  been 
succeeded — by  Herbert  Hoover. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  denigration.  I  admire 
and  like  our  President.  It  is  Just  that  he  has 
achieved  nothing  radical,  nothing  that 
changes  the  political  economy,  nothing  that 
affects  the  structural  relations  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  issue  of  New  York.  Nor — 
and  this  is  chilling — has  he  really  tried. 

Even  in  traditional  terms  he  has  failed. 
The  Carter  Administration  has  actually  re- 
duced the  amount  of  Federal  aid  going  to 
New  York  City,  our  most  vulnerable  Juris- 
diction. 

(See  Chart  below:) 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY  DURING  THE  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 
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Source:  New  York  City  Office  of  Manaiement  and  Budget. 

One  would  give  more  credence  to  the 
charge  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  that 
President  Carter  had  turned  "thumbs  down 
on  the  people  of  New  York"  if  in  that  same 
statement,  made  in  December,  the  Senator 
had  not  likened  the  President  to  his  two 
predecessors,  saying,  "I  believe  that  12  long 
years  of  Republican  Administrations  is 
enough,  and  it's  time  we  put  in  a  real  Dem- 
ocrat." 

Senator  Kennedy's  charge  doesn't  fit  the 
facts  at  all.  In  the  eight  Nixon-Ford  years. 
Federal  aid.  in  constant  1980  dollars,  rose 
$1,739,000,  a  real  increase  of  95  percent.  Aid 
doubled.  The  problem  was  that  almost  all 
this  aid  (revenue  sharing  being  the  conspic- 
uous exception)  followed  the  New  Deal  for- 
mula whereby  upward  of  half  the  cost  of 
any  new  Federal  program,  in  New  York,  is 
paid  by  the  state  or  by  the  state  and  a  unit 
of  local  government.  The  Republican  aid  was 
generous,  but  It  was  not  radical.  It  only 
swelled  our  public  sector,  raised  our  taxes, 
and  Indeed  brought  on  the  first  collapse. 

Let  me  not  appear  too  harsh  to  either  Mr. 
Carter  or  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  President  almost 
certainly  thinks  he  has  increased  aid  to  the 
city  (although  his  budget  director,  James  T. 
Mc'ntyre  Jr..  noted  recently  that  last  year's 
budget  had  "radically  lowered  expecta- 
tions"). 

As  for  Senator  Kennedy,  the  danger — and 
It  is  that — of  his  position  Is  that  It  rein- 


forces the  autotherapeutic  illusion  among 
Democrats  that  Republicans  nearly  starved 
the  city  Into  bankruptcy  In  1975.  This  was 
the  conceptual  foundation  of  the  1975  "set- 
tlement" which  avoided  bankruptcy  at  that 
time.  The  settlement  made  sense  if  one  as- 
sumed that  a  Democratic  Administration 
would  come  to  office  shortly  and,  on  a  tide 
of  Federal  money,  all  boats  would  rise,  in- 
cluding our  grounded  scow.  This  myth  began 
with  us.  But  as  a  candidate,  Kennedy  should 
know  that  at  least  some  of  us  no  longer  think 
we  can  afford  such  self-delusion. 

The  year  1976  held  some  promise,  how- 
ever. The  Democratic  platform  called  for  full 
Federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs,  state 
and  local.  As  a  candidate.  Mr.  Carter  abso- 
lutely committed  himself  to  assuming  at 
least  the  local  cost.  Now  this  would  be  a 
change  in  the  political  economy.  A  change 
of  Rooseveltlan  order. 

New  York  State  has  1.2  million  persons 
on  welfare.  Their  living  allowance  has  not 
been  increased  since  1974.  with  the  effect 
that  their  purchasing  power  has  been  cut 
nearly  in  half.  Literally.  The  suspicion  that 
New  York  City  has  filled  its  rolls  with  able 
persons  is  nonsense.  A  third  of  the  children 
born  In  the  city  now  are  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. Such  children,  with  their  mothers, 
make  up  the  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
welfare  population,  and  they  are  truly  de- 
pendent. Nor  does  the  notion  hold  up  that 


this  Is  a  problem  peculiar  to  cities.  Nassau 
County  on  Long  Island,  with  1.4  million 
suburbanites,  spends  half  Its  budget  on  wel- 
fare and  Medicaid  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  highest-taxed  community  In 
the  highest-taxed  state  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Carter  has  broken  his  welfare  prom- 
ise. That  is  what  hurts.  It  Is  not  that  be 
has  tried  and  failed :  he  has  not  tried.  Which 
means  he  has  not  understood.  He  brought 
into  his  Cabinet  Washington  lawyers  who 
saw  their  task  as  picking  up  where  Lsmdon 
B.  Johnson  left  off  and  finishing  .the  New 
Deal.  The  President's  latest  welfare  "reform" 
proposal  would  establish  a  minimum  family 
payment — where? — in  13  Southern  and 
Southwestern  states.  Texas,  slithering  in  oil 
revenues,  would  have  any  increases  in  Its 
welfare  payments  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. New  York  would  get  a  token  5  per- 
cent Increase  in  Federal  participation.  Leav- 
ing 1.2  million  people  stranded  still. 

Medicaid  is  another  such  situation.  The 
distribution  formula  Is  based  on  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  of  1946.  which  began  Federal  aid 
to  hospital  construction.  A  colleague  has  de- 
scribed It  as  "the  South 's  compensation  for 
the  Civil  War."  But  this  is  not  quite  fair.  In 
1946.  Alabama  needed  an  advantage,  and  be- 
sides, relatively  small  sums  were  Involved. 
But  Medicaid  costs  are  vast,  and  the  bias 
has  become  ruinous  to  New  York,  which  not 
only  has  a  vast  welfare  population,  which  by 
Federal  law  Is  entitled  to  Medicaid,  but  a 
vast  illegal-alien  population  (a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility also ! ) ,  which  we  try  to  take  care 
of  because  this  Is  our  social  inheritance. 
(Other  than  New  York  City,  only  one  city  In 
the  nation  has  more  than  two  municipal 
hospitals,  Los  Angeles,  which  has  three.  New 
York  has  17.) 

To  change  the  Medicaid  formula  would 
change  the  political  economy.  But  this  la 
not  what  has  come  out  of  Washington.  In- 
stead, the  President  sends  us  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident with  $30  million  to  enable  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Hospital  to  keep  from  going  bank- 
rupt for  another  three  years.  But  three  years 
from  now?  Will  the  Illegal  aliens  It  cares 
for  be  eligible  for  Federal  reimbursement? 
Will  the  reimbursement  formula  represent 
true  costs?  If  not.  nothing  has  changed.  If 
the  political  economy  that  has  brought  us  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  Is  still  In  place,  then 
the  cycle  of  crisis  and  bare  recovery  vrtll 
persist. 

The  shame  of  It  all  Is  that  not  that  much 
Is  required — Just  as  Roosevelt  didn't  do  that 
many  things,  but  the  things  he  did  were 
radical.  So  it  is  with  the  crisis  of  the  public 
sector.  A  few  basic  changes  would  set  things 
right.  And — Republicans  and  Governor 
Brown  please  take  special  note — no  increa.se 
in  the  overall  public  sector  Is  required.  All 
that  is  required  Is  for  New  York  to  get  Its 
proportional  share  of  Federal  outlays,  there- 
by reducing  its  own.  The  problems  of  city 
and  state  would  not  disappear,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  no  longer  be  part  of 
the  problem. 

The  list  of  specifics  could  go  on  a  bit  fur- 
ther: under  the  1975  Education  for  All  Han- 
dicapped Children  Act.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment required  that  extensive  services  be  pro- 
vided such  children  and  began  by  putting 
up  12  percent  (sic)  of  the  cost,  leaving  New 
York  with  yet  another  increase  In  a  huge  ed- 
ucation budget;  because  of  a  peculiarity  of 
the  law.  twice  as  many  Vietnamese  veterans 
in  California  go  to  college  as  in  New  York; 
New  York's  parochial  schools,  which  once 
educated  one  child  in  four  and  now  one  child 
in  six.  are  prevented  from  receiving  even 
state  aid  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A  bill  for  tu- 
ition tax  credits  would  have  passed  In  1978 
save  for  the  adamant  and  not  wholly  attrac- 
tive opposition  of  the  Administration.  As 
Bishop  Edward  D.   Head  of  Buffalo — where 
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half  the  Catholic  high  schools  have  closed — 
recently  put  It,  parochial  schools  In  New 
York  are  "dropping  like  leaves  from  a  tree." 
As  they  drop,  the  public  sector  must  pick  up 
their  students,  and  this,  too.  Is  the  doing  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

What  has  been  so  disappointing  about  the 
Carter  Administration  Is  that  there  has  been 
no  one  who  could  see  this  issue  in  conceptual 
terms — In  terms,  that  Is.  of  a  change  in  the 
political  economy.  All  of  the  numbers  I  have 
used  here  are  official;  but  let  me  say  right  off 
that  they  are  incomplete.  We  haven't  any- 
thing like  the  data  base  we  want.  For  three 
years  I  have  been  talldng  to  Cabinet  officers 
about  this,  asking  their  departments'  help. 
(You  never  do  anything  about  a  problem  in 
Washington  until  you  learn  to  measure  it.) 
I  have  been  met  with  incomprehension  and 
near  total  failure  to  respond.  It  is  as  if  some- 
one called  at  the  Labor  Department  In  1934 
suggesting  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics begin  measuring  unemployment  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  (which  it  did  not  then  do),  only 
to  have  Madame  Perkins  ask.  "Why  on  earth 
would  anybody  want  to  keep  count  of  the 
number  of  persons  out  of  work?" 

Just  as  indifference  to  social  dislocation 
would  have  led  to  class  bitterness  during  the 
Depression,  so  will  regional  bitterness  arise 
unless  something  is  done  at>out  the  political 
economy  of  the  Northeast.  Take  those  Viet- 
nam veterans.  For  three  years,  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  law 
changed  to  give  veterans  in  New  York  (and 
Pennsylvania  and  many  other  states)  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  college.  We  have  not  had  any 
success. 

Take  defense.  I  have  pleaded  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  that  regional  dis- 
parities would  one  day  politicize  the  depart- 
ment's appropriations.  On  April  3,  1979,  he 
wrote  me:  "How  can  New  Yorkers,  of  all  peo- 
ple, be  thought  so  parochial  as  to  view  na- 
tional defense  as  a  local  public-works  pro- 
gram?" 

He  got  a  for  Instance  this  September.  The 
Senate  had  voted  a  3  percent  Increase  in  de- 
fense spending,  which  the  Administration 
had  requested  as  vital  to  national  security. 
The  day  after  the  Senate  voted,  the  House 
voted.  The  measure  lost;  the  Democrats  in 
our  delegation  voted  23  to  2  against  It.  This 
was  largely  a  vote  on  political  principles 
(which  I  respect  even  if  I  do  not  share) .  But 
wait  until  the  next  bankruptcy  crisis.  To  vote 
against  defense  will  be  an  act  of  regional 
vengeance. 

But  I  go  on.  In  sum,  I  plead  that  the  Issue 
of  New  York  be  seen  as  basically  regional  and 
fundamentally  systemic. 

The  nation  needs  a  policy  for  It  A  post- 
New  Deal  policy.  The  man  who  persuades  us 
that  he  has  thought  this  through  Is  likely  to 
get  our  votes.  I  have  to  say  I  fear  the  mo- 
ment was  lost  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Carter  Administration,  and  that  foreign  crises 
will  now  take  over.  But  even  so,  the  man 
who  mana<^es  to  win  the  election  (Including 
you.  Mr.  President)  and  actually  does  some- 
thing will  be  remembered,  not  only  by  us  but 
by  hlstory.9 


CENTER  FOR  DEFENSE  INFORMA- 
TION ISSUES  IMPORTANT  NEW 
STUDY  OF  SOVIET  GEOPOLITICAL 
INFLUENCE 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged  in  the  most 
critical  foreign  policy  debate  of  the  past 
30  years.  Our  entire  global  posture  is  be- 
ing reexamined;  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  being  reviewed;  our 
level  of  military  preparedness  is  being  re- 


inforced. There  has  never  been  a  more 
urgent  requirement  for  accurate  infor- 
mation about  our  foreign  and  military 
posture.  We  cannot  afiford  to  let  image 
dominate  substance  or  to  believe  myths 
instead  of  facts. 

The  Center  for  Defense  Information 
today  has  published  a  landmark  contri- 
bution to  the  national  security  debate 
which  grips  this  Nation.  The  study  is  en- 
titled, "Soviet  Geopolitical  Momentum: 
Myth  or  Menace?"  It  examines  on  a  re- 
gion by  region  and  on  a  country  by  coim- 
try  basis  trends  of  Soviet  influence 
around  the  world  from  1945  to  1980. 

The  major  conclusions  of  this  study 
are; 

American  fears  of  Soviet  geopolitical 
momentum  strongly  affect  U.S.  foreign 
and  military  policy. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  trends  of 
Soviet  world  influence  in  155  Countries 
since  World  War  II  does  not  support 
perceptions  of  consistent  Soviet  advances 
and  devastating  U.S.  setbacks. 

Outside  Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  influ- 
ence has  lacked  staying  power.  Inability 
to  accumulate  influence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries over  long  periods  is  a  dominant  fea- 
ture of  Soviet  world  involvement. 

Starting  from  a  very  low  base  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  involve- 
ment, the  Soviets  have  increased  their 
influence  around  the  world.  Starting  with 
influence  in  9  percent  of  the  world's  na- 
tions in  1945,  they  peaked  at  14  percent 
in  the  late  1950's,  and  today  have  influ- 
ence in  12  percent  of  the  world's  nations. 
Of  the  155  countries  in  the  world  today, 
the  Soviets  have  signiflcant  influence  in 
19. 

The  Soviets  have  been  successful  in 
gaining  influence  primarily  among  the 
world's  poorest  and  most  desperate 
countries. 

Soviet  foreign  involvement  has  to  a 
large  extent  been  shaped  by  indigenous 
conditions  and  the  Soviets  have  been  un- 
able to  command  loyalty  or  obedience. 

Soviet  setbacks  in  China,  Indonesia, 
Egypt,  India,  and  Iraq  dwarf  marginal 
Soviet  advances  in  lesser  countries. 

Temporary  Soviet  successes  in  back- 
ward countries  have  proved  costly  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  provide  no  justifica- 
tion for  American  alarmism  or  military 
intervention.  U.S.  policies  should  em- 
phasize our  nonmilitary  advantages  in 
the  competition  for  world  influence. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  give  this  study  their 
closest  personal  attention.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  arrive  at  an  objective  and 
dispassionate  view  of  American  and 
Soviet  positions  in  the  world  today. 

Finally,  this  analysis  by  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information  has  been  in  prepa- 
ration for  several  months.  It  concludes 
that  there  are  19  countries  in  the  world 
today  with  signiflcant  Soviet  influence. 
Last  month,  the  Soviet  Union  was  de- 
cisively rebuked  in  the  United  Nations 
when  the  resolution  condemning  its  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  was 
passed  by  a  108  to  18  margin.  The  Soviet 
Union  re  ;eived  the  affirmative  support  of 


only  15  other  countries — the  Soviet  re- 
publics of  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 
each  have  a  vote  in  the  U.N.  This  vote 
offers  independent  confirmation  of  the 
validity  of  the  CDI  study  of  trends  of 
Soviet  influence. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  list  of  the 
countries  found  by  CDI  to  have  signifi- 
cant Soviet  influence  and  the  countries 
which  voted  for  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  vote  on  the  Afghanistan  Resolution 
in  the  U.N.  on  January  14,  1980: 
CDI  List  of  Countries  With  Significant 
Soviet  Influence 

Afghanistan,  Angola,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia, 
Congo,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Laos,  Libya,  Mongolia. 
Mozambique.  Poland.  Romania.  Syria.  Yemen 
(Aden),  and  Vietnam. 
Countries  Voting  for  the  Soviet  Union  in 

the  U.N.  ON  Afghanistan  Resolution 

Afghanistan,  Angola,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  East  Ger- 
many, Grenada,  Hungary,  Laos,  Mongolia, 
Mozambique,  Poland,  Southern  Yemen, 
Soviet  Union,  Ukraine,  and  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Adm.  Gene 
LaRocque,  the  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information,  and  the  principal 
analysts  for  this  study.  David  Johnson 
and  Stephen  Goose,  for  their  timely  and 
important  contribution  to  the  national 
debate  on  the  protection  of  America's 
vital  interests  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  January  1980 
Defense  Monitor  entitled  "Soviet  Geopo- 
litical Momentum:  Myth  or  Menace." 

The    text    of    the    Defense    Monitor 
follows : 
Soviet  Geopolitical  Momentum:   Myth  or 

Menace? — Trends    of    Soviet    Influence 

Around  the  World  Prom  1945  to  1980 
introduction 

Since  World  War  II  America  has  engaged  in 
a  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union  fierce 
enough  to  Justify  a  large  part  of  our  military 
expenditures,  totaling  so  far  over  two  Trillion 
dollars,  or  »10,000  for  every  American. 

We  have  had  no  military  combat  with  the 
Soviets.  The  struggle  has  largely  been  waged 
over  third  countries  through  diplomacy,  aid, 
trade,  and  occasionally  military  interven- 
tion. Since  the  Soviets  brutally  occupied 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  I940's,  many  Americans 
have  feared  that  subversion  and  conquest 
would  continue  until  pro-Soviet  governments 
were  installed  throughout  the  world  or  were 
thwarted  by  our  efforts. 

In  the  intervening  35  years,  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  headlines  that  seemed  to  Justify 
that  fear.  Recent  Soviet  advances  in  Afghan- 
istan, Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  South  Yemen 
have  led  The  Wall  Street  Journal  to  editorial- 
ize that  "The  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a 
Its  massive  military  buildup."  Former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has  taken  the 
lead  in  popularizing  fears  of  Soviet  "geopo- 
litical momentum." 

Yet  many  news  stories  today  and  In  the 
past  have  told  of  Soviet  reversals.  The  coun- 
tries of  China,  Egypt,  and  Somalia  came  to 
mind.  To  make  matters  more  confusing,  many 
new  countries  have  been  created,  old  ones 
have  changed  names,  and  everywhere  hun- 
dreds of  factions  and  governments  have  risen 
and  fallen.  Even  experts  have  trouble  keeping 
the  extent  of  the  Soviet  world-wide  thrust  in 
perspective. 

With  this  Issue  of  the  Monitor,  we  take 
stock.  Looking  at  the  whole  world  over  the 
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past  35  years,  we  have  asked:  Have  the  So- 
viets made  lasting  gains?  Where,  when,  and 
how  have  they  succeeded?  What  have  been 
the  sources  of  their  failures?  What  role  has 
the  United  States  played?  It  is  essential  that 
the  debate  over  the  complex  subject  of  trends 
of  Soviet  influence  be  more  Informed  and 
factual  than  it  has  been.  We  hope  our  anal- 
ysis win  contribute  to  informed  discussion 
and  provide  better  perspectives  from  which 
to  view  present  and  future  Soviet  influence 
In  the  world. 

trends  op  soviet  influence 

After  the  1917  revolution  the  Soviet  Union 
was  generally  isolated  and  ostracized,  par- 
ticularly by  Western  powers.  Despite  this  iso- 
lation, the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  World  War 
n  did  have  extensive  programs  of  military 
aid  and  training  for  some  countries,  includ- 
ing Turkey,  China,  and  Germany.  But  the 
only  country  that  came  under  significant 
Soviet  Influence  was  Mongolia. 

As  a  result  of  Soviet  military  victory  over 
Germany  in  Eastern  Europe  In  World  War  II 
the  Soviet  Union  established  a  number  of 
satellite  states  which  remain  today  the  basic 
group  of  Soviet-Influenced  states.  The  short- 
lived Slno-Soviet  bloc  came  into  existence 
with  the  communist  victory  in  China  in  1949. 
After  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953  the  Soviet 
Union  substantially  expanded  its  diplomatic 
and  aid  activities  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  gradually  expanded  its  presence  and  in- 
fluence outside  the  Eastern  European  sphere 
01'  dominance. 

The  periods  of  Soviet  Influence  in  the 
world  from  1945  to  1980  are  displayed  In  the 
charts  on  pages  11-14.  For  155  countries 
these  charts  Indicate  the  presence  or  absence 
of  significant  Soviet  Infiuence  and  its  dura- 
tion. A  total  of  35  countries  have  had  some 
period  of  significant  Soviet  influence  In  the 
post-World  War  II  period.  There  has  been 
frequent  shifting  in  the  orientation  of  coun- 
tries. It  should  be  noted  that  the  degree  of 
Soviet  influence  Is  not  the  same  for  each  In- 
stance of  Soviet  Influence.  The  period  of  So- 
viet Influence  for  each  country  has  its  own 
characteristics. 

Since  1945  the  number  of  countries  where 
tho  Soviet  Union  has  had  a  degree  of  in- 
volvement that  suggests  the  potential  for 
significant  Infiuence  has  Increased,  rising 
from  7  countries  in  1945  to  19  today.  This 
category  includes  both  countries  where  the 
Soviets  exercise  clear  Influence,  primarily 
Eastern  Europe,  and  other  countries  where 
Soviet  infiuence  is  Important  but  substan- 
tially less. 

While  this  increase  in  the  number  of  what 
one  might  loosely  call  "pro-Soviet"  countries 
may  superficially  correspond  to  some  Impres- 
sions of  Soviet  geopolitical  momentum,  there 
are  several  Important  observations  that  must 
bo  considered. 

First,  there  has  been  a  large  expansion  of 
the  number  of  countries  in  the  world  since 
1945.  from  about  74  in  1945  to  about  155 
today.  The  percentage  of  Soviet-lnfiuenced 
countries  in  the  world  started  at  9  percent 
in  1945.  rose  to  about  14  percent  in  the  late 
1950's.  then  declined  in  the  I960's  and  finally 
rose  back  to  about  12  percent  in  the  late 
1960'b.  It  has  remained  at  this  level  for  the 
past  10  years.  According  to  this  indicator. 
Soviet  world  Infiuence  was  at  its  height  in 
the  1950's  and  there  has  been  no  significant 
Soviet  geopolitical  momentum  in  recent 
years.  Considering  that  nearly  all  the  new 
countries  in  the  past  35  years  have  been 
former  colonies  of  Western  powers,  the  de- 
gree of  Soviet  success  in  cultivating  close 
friends  among  these  very  numerous  anti- 
colonial  countries  is  less  than  one  might 
have  expected. 

Importance  of  countries 
A   second    important   observation   is   that 
not  all   countries  are  equally  important  or 


offer  the  same  benefits  to  patrons.  Whether 
it  is  differences  in  population,  size,  economic 
development,  natural  resources,  military 
strength,  or  regional  Importance,  some  coun- 
tries are  much  more  significant  than  others. 
One  of  the  Important  features  of  Soviet 
world  Influence  Is  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
teen  most  successful  among  the  poorest  and 
least  Important  countries.  Nearly  half  of  the 
19  countries  (most  of  those  outside  Eastern 
Europe)  where  the  Soviet  Union  has  signifi- 
cant influence  today  are  poverty-stricken 
countries  at  the  bottom  of  the  development 
ladder  and  in  dire  need  of  foreign  assistance. 
Their  governments  are  usually  weak.  These 
countries  for  the  most  part  have  little  to 
offer  major  powers  other  than  the  satisfac- 
tion of  supplying  urgently  needed  assistance 
for  the  future  prospect  of  come  benefit. 

In  general,  the  world's  major  military 
powers  and  industrialized  nations  are  either 
allied  vrith  the  U.S.  or  expect  U.S.  aid  or 
protection.  If  impoverished  countries  are 
discounted  from  the  aggregation  of  Soviet- 
influenced  countries  then  lack  of  Soviet  geo- 
political momentum  Is  even  more  evident. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  acquired  needy  friends 
which  place  substantial  demands  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  return  for  what  are  often 
small  or  intangible  gains.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
advantages of  Influence  may  exceed  the 
advantages. 

When  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  was  U.S. 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in  the 
mid-1970's,  he  and  his  staff  made  an  analysis 
of  which  countries  were  important  to  the 
United  States.  They  took  Into  account  im- 
ports of  oil  and  other  critical  materials 
amount  of  trade,  and  size  of  U.S.  invest- 
ments. Sixty-four  countries  by  these  cri- 
teria had  no  bilateral  significance  for  the 
U.S.  According  to  Moynihan's  list,  nearly  all 
the  pro-Soviet  countries  outside  Eastern 
Europe  are  not  economically  important  to 
the  U.S. 

Former  CIA  official  Ray  Cline  in  his  most 
recent  book  on  World  Power  Trends  pro- 
vides no  power  rating  for  seven  of  the  19 
countries  where  the  Soviets  have  significant 
Infiuence  today  (Afghanistan.  Angola.  Cam- 
bodia. Congo,  Laos,  Mozambique,  and  South 
Yemen). 

Expanding  influence? 
Trends  of  Soviet  Influence  over  the  past 
35  years  have  been  analysed  by  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information  by  aggregating 
Soviet-Influenced  countries  over  this  period 
according  to  their  population  and  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  (GNP) .  Indexes  of  power  de- 
veloped by  Ray  Cline  in  his  three  books  on 
world  Power  Assessment  were  also  examined 
to  make  overall  appraisals  for  trends  in  the 
1970's.  Because  countries  are  not  equally 
important,  these  methods  of  aggregating 
them  may  give  a  better  picture  of  trends  of 
Soviet  Influence  than  simply  counting  the 
number  of  countries. 

Population  and  GNP  charts  show  the  per- 
«v™  f  *  °'  ^^^  world's  total  population  and 
ONP  for  each  year  from  1945  through  1979  in 
countries  under  Soviet  influence.  With  minor 
differences  the  population  and  GNP  curves 
show  similar  patterns,  rising  and  falling  as 
Soviet  Influence  in  the  world  waxed  and 
waned.  Soviet  influence  rose  sharply  in  the 
late  1940's  with  the  addition  of  China  and 
again  less  dramatically  in  the  late  l950's 
with  the  addition  of  Indonesia  and  Iraq. 
Soviet  Influence  plummeted  through  the 
first  half  of  the  1960's  with  the  loss  of  China 
and  Indonesia  but  then  rose  in  the  late  1960's 
and  early  I970's  with  the  addition  of  Egypt 
and  India.  The  loss  of  Egypt  and  India  In 
the  I970's  has  been  only  partially  offset  by 
successes  in  the  former  Portuguese  colonies 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  late  1970's  with  the 
departure   of   India   from  the   Soviet   orbit 


there  was  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  world's  population  under 
Soviet  Influence. 

According  to  Center  for  Defense  Infomui- 
tion  analyses,  1958  was  the  high  point  of 
Soviet  infiuence  in  the  world.  At  that  time 
Soviet-lnfiuenced  countries  had  31  percent 
of  the  world's  population  and  9  percent  of 
the  world's  GNP,  not  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  1979  the  SovieU  were  influencing 
only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population  and 
5  percent  of  the  world's  ONP,  exclusive  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  China  and  India  are  excluded,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  effective  in  steadUy  In- 
fiuenclng  countries  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
a  total  of  4  to  6  percent  of  the  world's  GNP 
from  1945  to  the  present.  If  the  contribution 
of  four  countries,  China.  India.  Indonesia, 
and  Bangladesh,  are  excluded,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  steadily  influential  In  coun- 
tries with  4-6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation since  1945. 

Ray  Cline 's  indexes  of  power  are  based  on 
the  combination  of  a  variety  of  demographic, 
geographical,  economic,  and  military  factors. 
Dr.  Cline  has  provided  power  ratings  for  the 
world's  countries  for  three  different  years, 
1974,  1976,  and  1979.  Using  his  ratings  for 
each  year  and  dividing  all  countries  in  the 
world,  including  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  into  three  groups  (pro-Soviet,  pro- 
West  and  China,  other),  we  get  a  rough  im- 
pression of  the  relative  share  of  the  world's 
power  possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
clients.  It  is  also  one  measure  of  the  trends 
of  Soviet  Influence  in  the  past  six  years.  The 
results  Indicate  an  extremely  steady  division 
of  the  world's  power  into  20  percent  for  the 
pro-Soviet  camp  (including  the  Soviet 
Union),  70  percent  for  the  pro- West  and 
China  camp  (including  the  U.S.) ,  and  10  per- 
cent other.  There  has  been  almost  no  change 
in  these  percentages  from  1974  to  1979. 
No  Sotnet  geopolitical  momentum 

These  comparisons  can  give  only  approxi- 
mate measures  of  the  relative  growth  or  de- 
cline of  Soviet  Infiuence  But  they  do  seem 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  inexorable  Soviet  geopolitical  momentum. 
If  these  data  demonstrate  anything,  it  is 
the  decline  of  Soviet  world  influence  since 
the  1950's. 

What  emerges  from  the  data  is  that,  with 
the  ups  and  downs  over  the  years,  the  Soviet 
Union's  bloc  of  friendly  nations  has  less 
aggregate  Importance  today  than  it  did  in 
the  late  I950's,  prior  to  the  loss  of  China 
Soviet  efforts  at  infiuence-building  since  1960 
have  not  brought  it  back  to  the  plateau  it 
reached  before  China's  defection.  Nothing 
that  has  happened  since  has  really  made  up 
for  the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
block  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
occurred  when  the  Soviets  lost  China. 

Another  major  conclusion  that  mav  be 
drawn  from  these  analyses  is  that  a  hand- 
ful of  important  countries  account  for  nearly 
all  of  the  significant  fluctuation  in  Soviet 
world  influence:  China.  India.  Egypt.  Indo- 
nesia, and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  Iraq.  It  has 
been  Soviet  success  or  failure  with  these 
countries  that  has  been  the  real  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Soviet  Influence.  Soviet  In- 
ability to  hold  the  allegiance  and  support  of 
Important  Third  World  countries  over  the 
long  term  has  been  the  major  weakness  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  attempting  to  expand 
Its  Influence.  While  smaller  countries  such  as 
Somalia  and  Guinea  have  been  at  least  as 
forceful  in  exerting  their  Indeoendence  as 
the  larger  developing  countries,  the  more  im- 
portant countries  have  had  more  resources 
and  options  at  their  disposal  to  pursue  their 
own  roati  and  acquire  other  patrons. 

A  final  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn 
from  this  study  of  trends  of  Soviet  influ- 
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ence  Is  that  a  closer  look  at  developments  In 
the  I970's  reveals  a  clear  absence  of  expand- 
ing Soviet  Influence.  During  this  period 
when  there  have  been  so  many  headlines 
about  the  American  loss  in  Vietnam  and  al- 
leged Soviet  successes  in  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  In  fact  ex- 
panded Its  Influence.  Soviet  losses  In  the 
1970's  have  Just  about  equaled,  gains. 

SUPEKPOWEBS    AND   THE   THIBD    WORLD 

Over  the  years  since  the  1940's  the  Soviets 
have  broadened  their  influence  In  the  Third 
World  but  they  have  not  been  successful  In 
turning  any  i»art  of  It  Into  a  zone  of  their 
exclusive  or  even  predominant  Influence. 
Third  World  governments.  Including  those 
associated  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Jealously 
safeguard  their  sovereignty,  with  or  without 
an  American  presence  or  the  threat  of  U.S. 
Intervention.  Even  those  states  which  have 
had  a  substantial  Soviet  military  presence 
have  sought  to  maintain  their  essential 
Independence. 

CIA  research  analysts  Orah  Cooper  and 
Carol  Fogarty  conclude: 

"Reduced  Western  Influence  In  Third 
World  countries  has  not  necessarily  led  to 
a  corresponding  rise  In  Soviet  Influence.  New 
governments  often  have  translated  antlco- 
lonlallst  positions  Into  strong  nationalist 
policies  Jealous  of  any  foreign  Influence.  De- 
spite the  commitment  of  some  LDC  (less  de- 
veloped countries)  governments  to  a  'So- 
cialist' system,  they  usually  have  wanted 
their  own  brand  of  socialism,  and  have  not 
been  attracted  to  Soviet  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy, either  by  economic  or  military  aid." 

Rather  than  being  mezmerlzed  by  the 
myth  of  Soviet  geopolitical  momentum, 
Americans  should  have  greater  confldence  In 
the  Independence  of  other  countries.  For 
example.  It  Is  too  simple  to  maintain,  as 
Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl  has,  that  "Castro  is  a 
puppet  of  the  USSR."  (See  Cuba  country 
study.)  This  Is  as  mistaken  an  observation 
as  earlier  American  misconceptions  about 
the  monolithic  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  and  Soviet 
control  of  China. 

Soviet  policies  have  made  adjustments  to 
the  needs  of  Third  World  countries  more 
often  than  the  latters'  decisions  have 
yielded  to  the  preferences  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  Steven  Kaplan  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  observed  in  his  major  study  of 
Soviet  poUtlcsU  uses  of  military  power. 
Mailed  Plst,  Velvet  Glove,  in  the  Third  World 
"the  status  of  the  Soviet  Union  typically 
was  not  that  of  Imperial  overlord  but  that 
of  guest  worker."  The  major  Impact  of  So- 
viet efforts  has  been  to  enable  other  coun- 
tries to  pursue  more  effectively  policies  they 
wanted  to  follow  anyway.  In  the  face  of  past 
U.S.  rejection  of  nonallgnment,  for  example, 
Soviet  support  enabled  governments  to  more 
easily  Implement  this  policy.  India  and  Iraq 
are  prominent  examples.  Among  other 
things,  Soviet  support  has  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  U.S.  to  get  rid  of  regimes  it 
does  not  like. 

American  policy 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  Soviet 
reverses,  for  the  most  part,  have  occurred  for 
reasons  that  have  little  to  do  with  specific 
American  actions.  While  the  United  States 
has  sometimes  through  diplomacy  and  other 
means  sought  to  "expel"  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  in  the  Middle  East,  or  to  constrain  It, 
American  actions  have  usually  played  no  Im- 
portant role  in  the  emergence  of  conflict 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients.  On 
the  contrary,  threatening  American  behavior 
has  often  helped  solidify  Soviet  relations 
with  affected  countries.  This  has  certainly 
been  the  case  In  Angola,  Cuba,  and  Vietnam, 
for  example. 
There   may   be    Instances   when   It   Is   In 


American  Interests  to  strongly  oppose  So- 
viet involvements  in  the  Third  World.  Such 
action  must  be  based  on  deep  understanding 
of  local  circumstances  and  our  own  national 
Interests  and  respect  for  local  capabilities. 
But  in  general  the  Soviet  "threat"  in  the 
Third  World  is  not  the  real  Issue.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
faced  enormous  and  growing  obstacles  to 
controlling  events  around  the  world.  The 
Inadequacy  of  Soviet  leverage  over  possibly 
disruptive  clients  may  be  more  a  problem 
than  Soviet  domination.  Vietnam  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  today.  There  has  been  a  dan- 
gerous increase  in  recent  years  in  local  in- 
ternational conflict  (see  November  1979  De- 
fense Monitor,  "A  World  At  War.')  Neither 
superpower  is  able  through  military  or  other 
means  to  maintain  a  condition  of  global 
stability  tilted  in  its  favor.  Neither  Is  very 
successful  in  controlling  a  sphere  of 
influence. 

Opportunities  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain 
Influence  In  the  Third  World  have  often  been 
the  result  of  questionable  policies  that  the 
U.S.  has  pursued.  U.S.  policies  on  such  Issues 
as  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East,  Panama,  minor- 
ity rule  In  Southern  Africa,  and  various  eco- 
nomic matters  have  tended  to  Isolate  the 
U.S.  from  the  Third  World.  We  should  be 
realistic  that  certain  policy  choices  are  going 
to  have  certain  consequences  we  may  not 
like.  We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  It  too. 
Neither  can  the  Soviet  Union.  It  too  faces 
the  problem  of  reconciling  conflicting  policies 
and  priorities.  For  example,  the  Soviets  were 
unable  to  maintain  good  relations  simultane- 
ously with  Ethiopia  and  Somalia. 

The  real  problem  for  the  U.S.  Is  how  to  re- 
late to  change  In  the  world  and  our  approach 
to  the  Third  World.  It  has  been  argued  by 
Henry  Kissinger  and  others  that  there  Is  a 
deep  and  natural  antagonism  between  much 
of  the  Third  World  and  the  U.S.  Recent 
events  in  Iran  have  seemed  to  confirm  this 
for  many  Americans.  I\)r  example,  a  recent 
Washington  Post  editorial  argued  that  "the 
common  ground  is  regretably  narrow"  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Third  World.  Such  at- 
titudes have  encouraged  support  for  con- 
frontationlst  policies  which,  fortunately,  the 
Carter  Administration  has  tended  to  avoid. 

It  is  an  open  question  to  what  extent  the 
U.S.  can  harmonize  Its  own  Interests  with 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  antl-lmperlallst  and  anti- 
colonial  views  of  radicals  often  stem  from 
their  nationalist  sentiments  more  than  from 
rigid  Marxism  and  a  blind  anti-Amerlcanlsm. 
Pretending  that  other  countries  who  are  at 
odds  with  the  U.S.  are  puppets  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  refusing  to  deal  constructively 
with  them  stimulates  their  alienation. 
Code  of  conduct? 

While  the  past  record  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  influence-building  Is  very  mixed  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  past  may  be  no  guide  to  the 
future.  Will  the  Soviet  Union  be  more  ad- 
venturlstlc  and  successful  In  the  future?  As- 
sorted speculations  are  possible  but  the 
record  shows  that  apocalyptic  predictions 
have  been  made  repeatedly  over  the  past  30 
years.  Brookings'  Mailed  Fist,  Velvet  Glove 
found  no  clear  association  between  the  state 
of  the  strategic  military  balance  (and  other 
military  measures)  and  the  amount  of  Soviet 
political  use  of  military  force.  Changes  "did 
not  seem  to  lead  to  more  frequent  Soviet 
political-military  activity." 

Of  course.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Soviets 
are  more  Involved  around  the  world  today 
than  20  or  30  years  ago.  All  countries  must 
take  account  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  force 
in  world  affairs.  U.S.  involvement  has  also 
Increased.  The  danger  of  armed  combat  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  in  the  Third 
World  Is  real.  But  the  situation  Is  not  as 
anarchic  and  disordered  as  It  may  seem.  Re- 


straint and  caution  have  sometimes  been 
shown  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  used  armed  forces  to 
support  friends  In  the  Third  World  occasion- 
ally, in  circumstances  when  a  vacuum  of 
legitimate  rule  has  been  created  by  the  rapid 
withdrawal  of  a  colonial  power  (Angola)  or 
when  the  U.S.S.R.  could  assume  the  position 
of  acting  to  defend  the  sovereignty  or  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  a  Third  World  nation 
(Ethiopia)  or  to  maintain  an  existing  Marx- 
ist regime  in  power  (Afghanistan) .  The  long- 
term  gains  for  the  Soviets  appear  doubtful 
and  marginal. 

A  very  Important  element  of  the  informal 
"code  of  conduct"  for  superpower  behavior 
in  the  Third  World  is  the  willingness  to  live 
with  failure.  The  Soviets  In  Egypt  In  1972 
and  the  Americans  in  Iran  in  1979  could  have 
used  force  to  resist  expulsion  and  did  not. 
Acceptance  of  loss  of  influence  without  over- 
reaction  Is  necessary  for  both  superpowers 
in  the  face  of  frequent  setbacks.  Recognition 
of  the  inevitability  of  ups  and  downs  of  In- 
fluence and  the  frequently  temporary  nature 
of  losses  should  encourage  a  certain  equa- 
nimity when  confronted  by  change  and  In- 
stability. The  massive  Soviet  military  move 
into  neighboring  Afghanistan  would  appear 
to  be  an  Ill-advised  violation  of  this  code. 

Another  ingredient  of  the  amorphous  code 
of  conduct  should  be  a  willingness  to  down- 
play overblown  geopolitical  approaches  to 
world  affairs,  i.e..  not  seeing  everything  that 
occurs  in  the  world  in  terms  of  superpower 
competition.  Such  "strategic"  thinking  in- 
evitably leads  to  ignoring  local  situations 
and  exaggerating  the  component  of  super- 
power conflict  and  Involvement.  Both  the 
Carter  Administration  and  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Brezhnev,  with  important  exceptions, 
have  wanted  to  avoid  the  kind  of  linkage  of 
world  events  which  complicates  the  solution 
of  local  problems  and  entangles  the  super- 
powers in  conflicts  they  would  rather  avoid. 

It  would  benefit  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  if  they  concentrated  more  on 
the  solution  of  their  own  domestic  problems 
and  less  on  trying  to  infiuence  foreign  gov- 
ernments. After  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  re- 
placed Khrushchev  In  the  mld-1960's  they 
declared  that  domestic  development  was  the 
primary  internationalist  duty  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
'In  view  of  the  difficult  economic  problems 
facing  the  Soviet  Union  today  this  domestic 
orientation  would  be  even  more  desirable 
than  in  the  1960's.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
United  States. 

COUNTRY   STUDIES  OP  SOVIET   INFLUENCE 

The  fifteen  countries  examined  here  are 
the  ones  which,  outside  of  Eastern  Europe, 
have  been  most  actively  courted  or  signifi- 
cantly Influenced  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
past  and  today.  These  brief  studies  address 
the  basic  issues:  When  was  the  period  of 
greatest  Soviet  infiuence?  Why  was  the  So- 
viet Union  successful  in  gaining  Influence? 
How  much  Influence  did  the  Soviets  exercise? 
What  was  the  level  of  closeness?  What  were 
the  tensions  and  problems  in  the  relation- 
ship? So  what  if  the  Soviets  have  influence? 
What  Is  the  country's  importance  Interna- 
tionally? Is  it  an  asset  or  a  liability  to  the 
USSR? 

Africa 

Although  there  were  no  self -avowed  Marx- 
ist regimes  In  Africa  until  the  1970's,  many 
of  the  newly  Independent  nations  decided 
to  break  dramatically  from  the  colonial  era 
by  establishing  socialist  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems.  Several  nationalist  leaders 
with  radical  leanings  were  more  than  willing 
to  accept  Soviet  aid  offers  and  develop  close 
ties  with  the  USSR:  Tour*  In  Guinea,  Nkru- 
mah  in  Ghana.  Keita  in  Mali,  Ben  Bella  in 
Algeria,  and  Nlmelry  in  Sudan.  Yet  all  of 
these  countries  have  moved  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  past  decade.  Of  the  ten 
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African  nations  which  have  had  significant 
Soviet  Influence  at  some  time  during  the  past 
35  years,  only  four  have  influence  today. 

Algeria's  radicalism  and  antagonism  to- 
ward the  West  made  it  a  special  object  of 
Soviet  attention.  During  the  1960's  Algeria 
received  more  Soviet  military  aid.  about  $286 
million  worth,  than  any  other  African  coun- 
try except  Egypt,  which  is  included  under 
the  Middle  East  section  of  this  study.  But 
Algeria's  nationalism  and  Arabism  have 
severely  limited  Soviet  influence.  It  has  kept 
its  distance  from  the  Soviet  Union  politically 
and  economically.  Relations  have  never  been 
as  close  as  during  the  Ben  Bella  years  and 
have  cooled  since  Boumedienne's  death  in 
1979.  Algeria  was  an  imi>ortant  behind-the- 
scenes  force  at  the  1979  Nonallgned  Confer- 
ence in  keeping  Cuba  from  drawing  the 
movement  close  to  the  USSR.  The  United 
States,  which  imports  half  of  Algeria's  oil,  is 
rapidly  replacing  France  as  the  nation's  main 
trading  partner. 

Some  other  African  countries  accepted  So- 
viet aid  and  advisors  during  the  past  decade, 
but  cut  short  any  budding  relationship 
choosing  Instead  to  remain  nonallgned: 
Benin,  Cape  Verde,  Guinea-Bissau,  Equa- 
torial Guinea,  Nigeria,  and  Uganda.  The 
main  targets  of  Soviet  attention  and  re- 
sources In  Africa  in  the  l970's  have  been 
Angola  and  Mozambique  In  Southern  Africa, 
and  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  in  the  Horn. 
Angola 

The  military  victory  of  the  Popular  Move- 
ment for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (MPLA) 
in  1975  over  two  rival  groups  backed  by  the 
West  established  the  first  Marxist  govern- 
ment in  Africa.  The  MPLA  had  received  sup- 
port from  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. The  victory  on  the  battlefield  in  1975 
was  the  result  of  a  massive  Soviet  air  and 
sealift  of  t300  million  worth  of  military 
equipment  and  thousands  of  Cuban  soldiers. 

It  Is  not  surprising  then  that  the  new 
Angolan  regime  developed  close  ties  with  the 
USSR.  While  the  Soviets  offered  moral  and 
material  assistance,  the  United  States 
alienated  the  Angolans  by  aiding  the  Portu- 
gese for  years.  In  the  final  year  of  fighting, 
the  U.S.  persisted  In  viewing  the  conflict 
in  the  context  of  a  Soviet-American  balance 
of  power  biruggle.  Instead  of  developing 
ties  with  all  of  the  liberation  factions.  Amer- 
ica indiscriminately  gave  aid  to  anyone  op- 
posing the  MPLA. 

Agostinho  Neto,  Angola's  leader  until  bis 
death  in  September  1979,  proclaimed  the 
country's  independence  on  November  11, 
1975.  Less  than  a  year  later,  in  October,  the 
USSR  and  Angola  signed  a  20-year  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation.  Today,  there 
are  about  1,000  Soviet  civilian  personnel  in 
Angola  and  about  1,000  military  advisors, 
some  holding  key  positions  in  the  defense 
structure.  Soviet  military  aid,  which  has 
averaged  around  $100  million  per  year  since 
1975,  has  been  much  more  significant  than 
economic  aid,  which  totaled  only  %l  million 
in  1978.  Cuba's  Involvement  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  approximately  18,000  Cuban  troops 
and  6,000  nonmllltary  technicians  in 
Angola. 

It  appears  that  Angola  Is  attempting  to 
avoid  total  dependence  on  its  communist 
friends  and  the  charge  of  being  a  Soviet 
"puppet."  Since  1975,  economic  aid  from 
the  West  has  exceeded  that  from  the  USSR 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Angola  welcomes  West- 
ern technology  and  capital.  Gulf,  Mobil,  and 
Boeing  are  all  working  with  the  Angolans 
in  the  development  of  the  nation's  largely 
unexpioited  wealth. 

Ncto  aspired  to  an  independent,  non- 
aligned  foreign  policy.  His  successor,  Jose 
Eduardo  Dos  Santos,  seems  intent  on  trying 
to  limit  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  expand  political  and  economic  ties  with 


the  West.  Neto  diligently  worked  toward  es- 
tablishing diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  He  took  the  lead  among  with 
the  Front  Line  states  In  his  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  West  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  Namibia.  He  rejected 
Soviet  requests  for  deep-water  naval  facili- 
ties at  Lobito  and  Luanda.  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, however,  has  continued  the 
"punitive"  policy  of  nonrecognltlon  started 
by  Henry  Kissinger. 

In  spite  of  their  efforts,  Angola  has  been 
more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset  to  the  So- 
viets. They  must  deal  with  tvro  major  prob- 
lems. The  Angolan  economy  has  still  not  re- 
covered from  the  civil  war,  and  more  Impor- 
tantly, the  government  Is  being  challenged 
militarily.  Jonas  Savimbi's  UNITA  forces  con- 
trol much  of  the  southern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  nation.  South  Africa  provides  ex- 
tensive assistance  to  UNITA.  South  African 
combat  soldiers,  helicopter  gunship  pilots, 
and  Jet  fighter  pilots  have  engaged  the  Ango- 
lan troops  in  battle.  Angola  must  also  con- 
tend with  guerrilla  activities  In  the  oil-rich 
Cablndan  enclave  and  reprisals  by  Zaire 
against  Katangan  (Shaba)  rebels  based  In 
the  northeast. 

The  Soviets  are  devoting  sut>stantial  re- 
sources to  Angola  and  are  running  the  risk 
of  becoming  deeply  embroiled  in  a  local  or 
regional  conflict  against  their  wishes.  Yet 
they  have  been  denied  a  naval  base  to  take 
advantage  of  Angola's  location  and  they  are 
losing  out  In  the  competition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Angola's  natural  wealth. 

Mozanibique 
Like  the  MPLA  In  Angola,  the  Mozambique 
Liberation  Front  (FRELIMO)  defeated  Por- 
tugal in  June  1975  only  after  years  of  sup- 
port from  communist  nations.  Mozambique, 
which  was  not  formally  declared  a  Marxist 
state  until  1977.  relied  primarily  on  China  for 
aid  before  independence.  Since  then,  the 
Mozambicans  have  cultivated  closer  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  FRELIMO 
remains  closer  Ideologically  to  China,  there  is 
r.  pragmatic  realization  of  Moscow's  superior 
ability  to  provide  all  types  of  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Association  with  Mozam- 
bique does  not  benefit  the  USSR  greatly.  It 
Is  one  of  the  poorest  and  least  developed 
countries  in  Africa.  With  a  negative  annual 
growth  rate  from  1975  to  1977  and  a  yearly 
per  capita  Gross  National  Product  of  about 
H70,  the  nation  desperately  needs  to  court 
those  who  can  help  the  most. 

The  West  has  provided  the  majority  of 
economic  aid  to  Mozambique.  In  his  1979 
Independence  Day  speech.  President  Samora 
Machel  stressed  that  assistance  would  be  ac- 
cepted from  anyone,  even  countries  which 
opposed  FRELIMO  during  the  liberation 
war.  He  stated  that  Mozambique  especially 
desired  more  trade  and  Investment  from  the 
West.  In  1978,  the  Soviet;  Union  ranked 
a  distant  third  In  terms  of  aid  extended,  be- 
hind Sweden  and  Britain.  Mozambique's  top 
five  trading  partners  are  all  from  the  West, 
with  the  U.S.  number  one. 

Mozambique  has  steered  a  neutral  course 
In  foreign  affairs.  American  Ambassador  Wll- 
l.ird  Depree  has  commented,  "Sure,  PRE- 
LIMO's  Marxist,  but  they  keep  their  dis- 
tance from  Moscow.  They're  very  Independ- 
ent. pro-Third  World."  A  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  was  signed  with  the 
USSR  in  March  1977.  But  In  October  Machel 
travelled  to  Washington  where  he  declared 
the  opening  of  a  "new  era"  In  relations,  end- 
ing the  "aggressive  and  Imperallstlc  be- 
havior" of  the  Nixon  years.  In  1979  Machel 
relected  Soviet  appeals  for  naval  base  rights. 

Mozambique's  dependence  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary equipment  is  its  strongest  bond  with 
Moscow.  Still,  the  Soviets  have  failed  to  meet 
Mozambique's  defense  needs.  Military  train- 
ing Is  provided  by  about  eight  hundred  Cu- 
bans, not  by  the  Soviets.  A  CIA  document 
dated  September  1979  concludes,  "Economic 


aid  from  Communist  countries  .  .  .  has 
been  disappointing,  while  Mozainblque"8 
Communist  military  Inventory  .  .  .  has  not 
permitted  Mozambique  to  maintain  a  secure 
frontier.  Zlmbabwe-Rbodeslan  forces  still 
mount  crossborder  operations  at  will."  In 
recent  months  the  raids  have  Included  at- 
tacks on  regular  Mozamblcan  forces.  "The  So- 
viet Union  has  given  more  military  assist- 
ance to  Ethiopia  In  Its  battle  against  revolu- 
tionary guerrillas  and  former  client  Soma- 
lia than  it  has  to  Mozambique  In  Its  fight 
against  '"imperialist""  Rhodeslan  forces. 

Somalia 

Meaningful  Soviet  Involvement  In  Soma- 
lia dates  from  a  $35  million  arms  agree- 
ment signed  in  1963  after  Western  nations 
refused  to  offer  more  than  $15  million  In 
military  aid.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  Mos- 
cow had  become  Somalia "s  major  aid  patron, 
but  It  was  not  until  the  October  1969  mili- 
tary coup  by  General  Slad  Barre  that  ties  be- 
came very  close. 

In  1970  Barre  ousted  the  American  Peace 
Corps,  proclaimed  his  Intention  to  create  a 
socialist  state,  and  Increasingly  turned  to  the 
USSR  for  assistance  and  support.  Somalia 
became  the  largest  Soviet  arms  client  In 
Africa.  The  Soviets  rebuilt  the  port  at  Ber- 
bera,  turning  It  Into  a  de  facto  military  base 
where  they  had  complete  access  to  and  con- 
trol over  the  naval  base,  airfield,  and  port 
facilities.  A  "Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation was  signed  In  July  1974. 

Irritants  existed  In  the  relationship.  Barre 
continually  complained  that  the  Soviets  did 
not  offer  enough  economic  aid — only  $154 
million  from  1963  to  1977.  The  Soviets  ob- 
jected to  Somalian  overtures  to  the  VS.. 
China,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  But  by  mid- 
decade  contacts  were  flourishing.  The  two 
nations  signed  a  record  economic  aid  pack- 
age of  $60  million  and  a  new  arms  accord  In 
1975.  There  were  at  least  1,000  Soviet  military 
advisors  spread  throughout  the  Somalian  de- 
fense establishment.  Still,  a  very  rapid  de- 
terioration of  relations  took  place.  Eight 
years  of  Marxist  Indoctrination  and  over  $1 
billion  of  military  aid  did  nothing  to  sup- 
plant Islam  and  nationalism  as  the  driving 
forces  In  Somalian  life. 

One  Issue  was  sufficient  to  destroy  Sovlet- 
Somallan  ties:  The  Soviet  decision  to  ship 
weapons  to  Ethiopia  beginning  In  early  1977. 
Ostensibly  the  arms  were  for  use  against  the 
Eritrean  rebels,  but  they  were  also  employed 
against  Somali-backed  forces  In  the  Ogaden. 
The  critical  Soviet  role  In  helping  to  drive 
Somalian  troops  out  of  the  Ogaden  later 
In  the  year  led  Barre,  In  November,  to  order 
all  Soviet  military  and  civilian  personnel  out 
of  the  country  and  to  abrogate  the  Friend- 
ship Treaty. 

Somalia  thus  became  the  third  nation  In 
the  Red  Sea  area  In  less  than  six  years  to 
oust  the  Soviets,  following  Egypt  in  July 
1972  and  Sudan  In  May  1977.  Somalia  con- 
tinues to  take  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
USSR  and  frequently  denounces  Soviet  global 
activities.  Somalia  now  receives  most  of  Its 
military  and  economic  assistance  from  other 
Moslem  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Somalia  had  stayed 
together  out  of  mutual  need,  not  mutual 
love.  Somalia  needed  Soviet  aid.  The  USSR 
needed  a  presence  In  the  Horn  of  Africa.  The 
Soviets  were  willing  to  risk  the  alienation  of 
Somalia  because  they  considered  Ethiopia 
more  Important,  and,  although  both  nations 
are  equally  Impoverished,  Ethiopia  has  a 
larger  territory,  population,  and  GNP.  But 
the  immediate  willingness  of  Somalia  to  re- 
verse completely  a  long -standing  and  costly 
relationship  must  have  surprised  and  upset 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  Soviet's  future  In  the  Horn. 
Ethiopia 

Halle  Selassie's  Ethiopia  was  a  stalwart 
defender  of  Western  Interests  In  the  Horn 
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for  decades.  Ethiopia  signed  a  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Treaty  with  the  United  States  In 
1963  and  the  Americans  established  a  mili- 
tary base  at  Kagnew.  Ethiopia  became  the 
largest  recipient  of  U.S.  aid  in  black  Africa. 
Then  In  September  1974  the  Provisional  Mili- 
tary Council,  or  the  Dergue,  overthrew  Em- 
peror Selassie  and  proclaimed  Its  Intention 
to  transform  Ethiopia  Into  a  socialist  state. 
Yet  for  over  two  years  the  Dergue  did  not  re- 
ceive diplomatic  support  or  material  aid  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  were  leery  be- 
cause of  the  violent  leadership  struggles 
within  the  Dergue  and  because  government 
forces  were  fighting  with  rebels  In  the  Ogaden 
region  who  received  help  from  the  USSR's 
closest  ally  In  the  area,  Somalia,  and  with 
rebels  In  Eritrea  who  were  supported  by 
Soviet  Middle  East  allies  Iraq  and  Syria. 

By  the  end  of  1976  Soviet  policy  began  to 
change.  The  Soviets  started  offering  assist- 
ance to  both  Somalia  and  E^thlopla  In  an  at- 
tempt to  "ride  both  camels"  as  the  two  fought 
each  other  in  the  Ogaden.  Colonel  Menglstu 
variam  seized  power  In  Februtu'y  1977  and 
declared  himself  a  Marxist-Leninist.  In  May 
he  ousted  the  U.S.  military  assistance  team 
and  shut  down  the  base  at  Kagnew.  A  massive 
Soviet  air  and  sea  lift  of  an  estimated  $1 
billion  In  military  equipment  and  20.000 
Cuban  troops  permitted  Ethiopia  to  drive 
Somellan  forces  out  of  the  Ogaden  in  late 
19T?. 

For  the  moment,  the  Soviet-Ethiopian  rela- 
tionship seems  very  secure,  much  as  was  the 
case  with  Somalia.  Ethiopia  is  the  most  im- 
portant Soviet  friend  in  the  entire  Middle 
East/Nortih  Africa  area,  and  it  desperately 
needs  Soviet  weapons,  economic  aid,  techni- 
cians, and  international  backing.  A  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  was  signed  in 
November  1978.  There  are  about  400  military 
and  650  economic  Soviet  advisors  in  Ethiopia. 

Despite  the  outward  signs  of  close  coopera- 
tion, there  have  been  trouble  spots  in  rela- 
tions. The  Soviets  are  bothered  by  Menglstu 's 
refusal  to  create  a  civilian  Marxist  party.  He 
is  a  career  military  man  who  came  to  power 
without  the  support  of  a  civilian  party  orga- 
nization and  declared  his  allegiance  to  Marx- 
ism only  after  his  coup.  There  are  reports 
of  Ethiopian  dissatisfaction  with  the  level 
a.'.J  quality  of  Soviet  economic  aid.  Ethiopia 
is  grossly  underdeveloped,  with  a  per  capita 
Income  of  only  $100  a  year,  yet  Soviet  eco- 
nomic commitments  have  been  very  limited. 
About  three-fourths  of  Ethiopian  economic 
assistance  has  come  from  the  West  and  China. 

The  Soviets  undertook  great  risk  in  sup- 
porting Ethiopia.  First,  they  alienated  most 
of  the  Middle  East  by  supporting  non-Mos- 
lem Ethiopia  against  Somalia.  Iraqi  and 
Syrian  support  for  the  Eritreans  continues 
to  be  a  sore  spot  in  their  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Second,  the  USSR  lost  a  well- 
developed  naval  facility  at  Berbera  with  only 
a  vague  possibility  of  a  replacement  along 
the  Erltrean  coast,  if  and  when  the  govern- 
ment can  establish  its  control  there.  Third, 
the  Soviets  are  in  danger  of  becoming  bogged 
down  in  Ethiopia's  continuing  military 
problems.  Last,  the  permanence  of  the  So- 
viet's position  Is  doubtful  because  of  the 
instability  and  unpopularity  of  Menglstu's 
regime.  There  were  nine  assassination  at- 
tempts of  the  leader  between  September 
1977  and  June  1978.  The  Dergue's  revolu- 
tionary domestic  policies  have  aroused  a 
considerable  amount  of  turmoil  and  resent- 
ment among  the  general  populace,  which  has 
a  strong  nationalist,  Coptic  Christian  tradi- 
tion. 

TRZ    ICIDDLE    EAST 

For  tiie  past  twenty-flve  years  the  Soviets 
have  poured  the  vast  majority  of  their  Third 
World  military  and  economic  aid  Into  the 
Middle  East  region.  However,  their  success  at 
accumulating  influence  has  been  dismal. 
The  only  nation  which  unflaggingly  supports 
the   Soviet   Union   today   la  tiny,   destitute 


South  Yemen.  The  region's  most  powerful 
Soviet  allies  over  the  years,  Egypt  and  Iraq, 
are  now  both  hostile  to  Soviet  Influence  In 
the  Middle  East.  Libya  and  Syria  flaunt  their 
Independence.  They  are  allies  only  when  it 
pleases  them  ajid  only  on  their  own  terms. 

The  violent  antl-Amerclanism  accompany- 
ing the  revolution  In  Iran  has  not  Improved 
the  Soviet  Union's  position  there.  The  Aya- 
tollah  opposes  all  foreign  Involvement  in 
Iran  and  the  Moslem  world.  Iran  has  been 
conducting  a  violent  anti-Soviet  campaign 
in  its  press,  radio,  and  television,  which 
eased  some  with  the  seizure  of  the  American 
embassy,  but  intensifled  greatly  after  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December. 
The  Iranians  stormed  the  Soviet  embassy 
and  tore  down  the  Soviet  flag.  Earlier  in 
1979  over  one  thousand  Iranian  and  Afghan 
students  had  protested  outside  the  embassy 
against  Soviet  aid  to  the  socialist  govern- 
ment In  Afghanistan  and  to  the  Kurds  In 
Iran. 

North  Yemen  continues  to  receive  limited 
deliveries  of  Soviet  military  equipment,  as 
it  has  since  the  early  1960b.  The  relationship 
has  deteriorated  steadily  since  1969  how- 
ever, as  the  USSR  has  moved  closer  to  South 
Yemen,  and  North  Yemen  has  moved  closer 
to  the  West  and  to  Saudi  Arabia.  North 
Yemen's  decision  to  continue  to  accept  So- 
viet arms  even  after  Soviet  aid  to  Aden 
during  the  border  war  In  spring  1979  does 
not  reflect  Increased  Soviet  Influence,  but 
rather  North  Yemen's  pragmatic  attempt  to 
.serve  Its  own  interests  by  "playing  both 
ends  against  the  middle." 
Libya 

Until  the  overthrow  of  the  Libyan  mon- 
archy in  1969  the  main  features  of  relations 
with  the  USSR  were  mutual  avoidance  and 
disdain.  Colonel  Muammar  Qaddafl's  seizure 
of  power  and  his  efforts  to  lessen  Western 
Influence  did  not  immediately  open  the  door 
for  the  Soviets.  Until  late  in  1973  Qaddafl 
was  a  harsh  and  outspoken  critic  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  of  conuntinism. 

Then  in  April  1974  the  first  Soviet-Libyan 
military  sales  agreement  was  signed.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Soviets  had  delivered 
$1  Billion  worth  of  arms.  It  was  only  the 
beginning  of  an  arms  spending  spree.  The 
Libyans  have  spent  about  $12  Billion  on  So- 
viet weapons,  including  an  estimated  three 
to  four  Billion  in  1979  That  total  far  sur- 
passes Soviet  sales  to  any  other  client.  There 
are  now  approximately  1750  military  tech- 
nicians and  22,000  economic  advisors  in 
Libya  from  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  relationship  rests  solely  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  ability  and  willingness  to  supply 
large  quantities  of  sophisticated  weapons 
and  equipment.  There  is  no  aid  Involved. 
Libya  pays  cash  for  the  arms  as  it  receives 
them.  Qaddafl  only  stopped  his  attacks  on 
the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  develop  the 
military  relationship.  By  the  time  of  the 
October  War  of  1973,  Libya  found  Itself 
isolated  because  of  its  radical  policies.  It  has 
procured  its  modem  arsenal  as  a  prestige 
symbol  and  a  means  of  asserting  itself  inter- 
nationally. 

Qaddafl  follows  a  very  Independent  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  He  espouses  the  concept 
of  a  "Third  International  Force"  rejecting 
both  communism  and  capitalism  In  favor  of 
a  new  socialist  ideal  based  on  the  Koran.  The 
Soviets  and  Libyans  differ  over  such  basic 
foreign  policy  Issues  as  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  Israel  and  the  proper  approach 
to  a  Middle  East  peace  settlement.  Libya's 
active  overseas  military  policy — the  financ- 
ing, training,  and  supfwrt  of  various  radical 
regimes,  revolutionary  movements,  and  ter- 
rorist groups — does  not  always  meet  with 
Soviet  approval.  Qaddafl  has  rebuffed  the 
Soviets  by  refusing  to  allov  them  to  develop 
port  facilities  in  Libya  and  by  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  China  In  August 
1978. 


Libya  offsets  Its  military  dependence  on 
the  USSR  and  maintains  close  ties  with  the 
West  through  Its  economic  pwUcles.  Forty 
percent  of  Libya's  daily  oil  exports  go  to  the 
United  States.  Libya  follows  a  conservative 
overseas  Investment  policy  directed  mainly 
at  Western  Europe.  The  Libyan  Arab  Foreign 
Bank  funnels  Billions  of  petrodollars 
through  loans  and  Investments  to  economi- 
cally weak  and  politically  unstable  nations 
such  as  Italy  (over  $1.2  Billion  in  loans), 
Turkey,  Spain,  and  Greece. 

The  Soviets  are  not  likely  to  gain  many 
benefits  from  their  military  relationship 
with  Libya  except  flnanclal  ones.  The  Krem- 
lin has  not  been  able  to  have  any  influence 
on  Libyan  policy-making.  Libya  remains  iso- 
lated from  the  center  of  Arab  and  African 
p>olitics.  Qaddafl's  unpredictability  and  radi- 
calism inhibit  the  development  of  close  ties 
with  other  countries.  Libya's  influence,  and 
any  gains  the  Soviets  may  accrue  from  it,  ex- 
tends only  as  far  as  the  road  is  paved  with 
Libyan  money.  Moreover,  the  undermanned, 
poorly-trained  Libyan  military  Is  not  an  ef- 
fective combat  force.  Libya  simply  cannot  ab- 
sorb or  maintain  the  vast  quantities  of  arms 
is  has  been  receiving. 

Egypt 

Starting  in  1955  the  Soviet  Union  had 
greater  Interaction  with  Egypt  than  any 
other  Arab  state.  The  Soviets  were  involved 
in  all  aspects  of  Egyptian  life.  There  was  a 
continuous  flow  of  military  and  economic 
aid,  frequent  high-level  state  visits,  and  an 
extensive  cultural  exchange  program.  The 
key  elements  in  initiating  and  sustaining  the 
friendship  were  Soviet  military  aid  and  a 
common  interest  in  limiting  Western  In- 
fluence In  the  Arab  world.  Until  the  break  in 
ties  in  1972,  Egypt  received  more  military  as- 
sistance than  all  the  other  Middle  East  coun- 
tries combined,  about  $2.7  Billion. 

Nasser  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  his  ambition  to  modernize  Egypt 
and  increase  Its  regional  and  international 
prestige.  He  saw  the  West  as  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  those  goals  and  was  ready  to  profit 
by  whatever  leverage  the  USSR  could  pro- 
vide. Like  the  Soviets,  Nasser  adamantly 
opposed  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  wanted  to 
eliminate,  or  at  least  diminish  the  Western 
military  presence  in  the  area. 

From  the  time  of  Egypt's  "Czech  arms 
deal  "  in  September  1956  through  1966  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  always 
close,  and  dealings  with  the  West  were  not 
always  hostile,  but  Egypt  increasingly  moved 
closer  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Following  the 
Six-Day  War  in  1967,  however,  the  relation- 
ship took  on  new  dimensions.  Egypt's  defeat 
was  an  embarrassment  for  the  Soviets,  but  It 
provided  the  opportunity  to  Improve  their 
position  in  the  country.  Soviet  Involvement 
increased  dramatically.  By  1970  there  were 
20.000  Soviet  military  technicians  in  Egypt. 
Soviet  warships  started  making  regular  calls 
at  Egyptian  ports.  The  USSR  had  complete 
access  to  and  virtual  control  over  the  naval 
facilities  at  Alexandria.  Port  Said,  and  Merse 
Matruh. 

In  the  spring  of  1971.  the  new  Egyptian 
leader  Anwar  Sadat  undertook  several  bold 
moves  to  which  the  Soviets  greatly  objected. 
He  announced  a  new  initiative  for  opening 
the  Suez  Canal,  invited  an  American  delega- 
tion to  Cairo  to  discuss  it.  and  then  dis- 
missed seven  top  officials  who  publically  en- 
dorsed Soviet  opposition.  In  reaction  to  these 
events,  Soviet  President  Podgomy  travelled 
to  Cairo.  Although  Sadat  would  not  retract 
his  actions,  he  signed  a  hastily  drawn  up 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation. 

Relations  were  troubled  immediately  be- 
fore the  signing  and  got  even  worse  after- 
ward, demonstrating  how  little  such  treaties 
can  mean.  Sadat  openly  complained  about 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  deliver  more  advanced 
weapons  to  Egypt,  the  apparent  Soviet  strat- 
egy of  "no  war,  no  peace"  in  the  Middle  East, 
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and   what   he   considered  the   unacceptable 
arrogance  of  Soviet  advisors. 

Sadat  evidently  came  to  the  realization 
that  since  the  USSR  was  unwilling  to  help 
Egypt  regain  its  lost  territory  by  force,  the 
United  States  was  a  better  ally.  In  July  1972, 
only  fourteen  months  after  signing  the 
Treaty,  Sadat  expelled  most  Soviet  personnel 
from  the  country,  cancelled  Soviet  port  priv- 
ileges, and  returned  the  military  Installa- 
tions to  Egyptian  control.' 

The  ouster  effectively  ended  slgniflcant 
Soviet  influence  In  Egypt,  although  the 
Treaty  was  not  abrogated  until  1976.  The  rift 
has  only  deepened  with  time.  Sadat  repudi- 
ated Egypt's  $5  Billion  debt  to  Moscow.  He 
began  "de-socializing"  the  nation  in  1974 
and  returning  to  a  capitalist  approach  to  the 
economy.  Egypt  now  looks  primarily  to  the 
West  for  Its  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. American  aid  has  increased  every  year 
since  1973.  Economic  aid  Is  currently  at  the 
level  of  $1  Billion  a  year.  The  U.S.  has  prom- 
ised to  deliver  between  $2.5  and  $6  Billion  in 
sophisticated  weaponry  to  Egypt  In  the  next 
six  years. 

Syria 

Syria  Is  viewed  by  many  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's most  Important  ally  in  the  Middle  East 
today.  But  the  Syrian  commitment  to  the 
USSR  Is  tenuous  at  best.  Damascus  has  dis- 
played Its  independence  throughout  the 
1970's.  Relations  are  Just  now  gradually  re- 
covering from  their  low  point  in   1976. 

The  Soviet-Syrian  relationship  has  flour- 
ished because  they  need  each  other  and  have 
common  ground  to  stand  on  internationally. 
Syria's  dependence  on  Soviet  arms  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
relationship.  Syria  has  also  needed  Soviet 
diplomatic  support  because  Its  radical  poli- 
cies have  Isolated  It  regionally.  Syria's  aliena- 
tion has  given  the  USSR  a  vehicle  for  making 
Its  views  known  and  felt  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1956  the  Syrians  signed  their  first  arms 
accord  with  the  Soviets,  citing  the  "Impos- 
sible conditions"  imposed  by  the  West.  This 
was  followed  by  a  flurry  of  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  contacts.  For  the  next 
few  years,  Syria,  even  more  than  Egypt,  was 
seen  as  the  most  promising  ally  in  the  region. 
The  Syrian  Communist  Party  (CPS)  was  the 
.argest  in  the  Middle  East.  The  ruling  Ba'a- 
thlst  Party  was  closely  aligned  with  the  CPS 
and  very  antagonistic  to  Western  domina- 
tion in  the  Arab  world. 

The  potential  was  not  realized  however. 
The  Soviets  lost  direct  contact  with  Syrian 
leaders  when  Syria  merged  with  Egypt  to 
form  the  United  Arab  Republic  from  1958  to 
1961.  Then,  In  spite  of  about  $300  million  In 
military  aid  over  the  next  five  years,  the  So- 
viets were  not  able  to  establish  a  close  re- 
lationship because  of  Syria's  political  insta- 
bility and  frequent  coups. 

A  coup  in  February  1966  by  radical  Ba'- 
athists  led  to  an  acceleration  in  the  tempo 
and  closeness  of  relations  which  Increased 
further  after  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967.  Yet  a 
massive  infusion  of  military  equipment  fol- 
lowing the  war  (over  $300  million  in  a  sin- 
gle year)  was  accompanied  by  a  sharpening 
of  policy  differences.  This  pattern  continued 
in  the  1970's  and  resulted  In  a  steady  de- 
terioration of  relations.  The  central  issue  vras 
how  to  deal  with  Israel  and  the  occupied 
territories.  The  Soviets  favored  a  political 
solution  while  Syria  insisted  on  reprisals  and 
the  eventual  total  defeat  of  Israel. 

Despite  Soviet  aid  after  the  1967  SU-Day 
War,  Syria  ignored  the  Kremlin's  pleas  to 
support  United  Nations  Resolution  242.  Pres- 
ident Hafiz  Assad  refused  a  Soviet  offer  of  a 
Friendship  Treaty  in  April  1972,  but  by  the 
year's  end  Syria  had  received  $160  mUllon  in 
military  aid.  Syria  did  not  show  any  grati- 
tude for  the  huge  quantities  of  weapons  the 
Soviets  sent  during  and  after  the  October 
War  in  1973.  It  took  part  in  disengagement 


talks  in  Washington  and  opened  "interest 
sections"  with  the  U.S.  as  a  prelude  to  the 
reestablishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations 
in  August  1974.  Assad  chose  to  boycott  the 
Soviet-sponsored  Geneva  Peace  Conference 
in  December  1974. 

Nothing  demonstrated  Syria's  Independ- 
ence and  growing  strength  as  much  as  Its 
Invasion  of  Lebanon  In  early  1976.  On  the 
day  before  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  fiew  to 
I>amascus  from  Iraq,  he  expressed  extreme 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Increasing  Syrian 
role  in  the  conflict.  But  the  next  day,  with 
Kosygln  still  in  the  air,  large  numbers  of 
Syrian  troops  Invaded.  The  Soviets  called  for 
a  cease-flre  and  harshly  criticized  Syria  for 
its  policy  of  assistance  to  Christian  anti- 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization  forces,  a 
policy  which  the  United  States  heartily  en- 
dorsed. The  Syrians  merely  stepi)ed  up  ac- 
tivities. The  Soviets  were  not  likely  to  take 
any  actions  which  might  drive  Syria  closer 
to  the  U.S.  When  a  cease-flre  was  finally  ar- 
ranged in  October,  Moscow's  "bete  noire" 
In  the  Middle  East,  Saudla  Arabia,  was  the 
instrimiental  country. 

The  Soviets  have  had  to  at  least  tacitly 
recognize  Syrian  dominance  In  Lebanon,  and 
to  accept  Syria's  opening  Its  economic  doors 
to  the  West.  Syria  is  now  actively  courting 
investment  from  the  West.  The  Soviets  have 
continued  to  offer  large  amounts  of  military 
aid  to  the  Syrians,  including  highly  sophis- 
ticated weapons,  as  seen  In  the  recent  deliv- 
ery of  100  T-72  tanks.  Still,  basic  policy  dif- 
ferences remain.  The  friction  which  surfaced 
in  the  context  of  the  Lebanese  Invasion  could 
easily  emerge  again  in  a  new  situation. 
Iraq 

Like  the  other  Middle  East  nations.  Iraq's 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  built 
on  military  supply  and  mutual  interests. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  continual  and 
extensive  military  aid,  relations  have  often 
fluctuated  between  cordiality  and  tenseness. 
There  has  been  a  particularly  severe  down- 
turn over  the  past  two  years.  The  Soviets 
have  not  been  able  to  exert  any  lasting  influ- 
ence on  Iraq's  domestic  or  foreign  policy. 
Iraqi  nationalism  and  Arablsm  have  always 
taken  precedence  over  non-Arab  Interests. 

The  Iraqi  Revolution  in  1958  ushered  in 
a  new  era  in  relations.  In  order  to  establish 
Its  neutrality  and  to  bolster  Its  regional 
prestige.  Iraq  withdrew  from  the  Baghdad 
Pact  and  turned  to  the  USSR  for  military 
assistance.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  rela- 
tions were  usually  very  friendly,  with  ex- 
panding military  and  economic  aid,  trade, 
and  cultural  exchanges.  The  major  excep- 
tion was  in  1963  when  the  anti-communist 
Right  Ba'athlst  Party  seized  power  and  So- 
viet arms  shipments  were  cut  off.  The  So- 
viets frequently  praised  Iraq's  staunch  antl- 
Imperlallst  foreign  policy,  especially  the 
breaking  of  relations  vrtth  the  U.S.  after  the 
Six-Day  War  of  1967.  In  April  1972  Iraq 
signed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion with  the  USSR.  More  than  anjrthlng 
else,  the  Treaty  was  a  recognition  that  the 
two  nation's  were  dependent  on  mutual  dip- 
lomatic support  to  maintain  a  significant 
voice  in  Middle  East  politics. 

Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
deteriorating  since  the  October  War  and  oil 
embargo  in  1973.  The  Increased  revenues 
from  oil  allowed  Iraq  to  lessen  Its  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviets  and  to  pursue  a  more 
Independent  foreign  policy.  Iraq  refused  to 
back  the  Soviet-American  cease-flre  resolu- 
tion ending  the  war  and  began  to  turn  to  the 
West  for  technology.  Including  military 
goods  from  France.  A  key  factor  in  Iraq's 
movement  away  from  the  Soviet  Union  was 
Its  desire  to  become  once  again  a  leader  of 
the  Arab  world  Instead  of  an  outcast.  This 
necessitated  an  Increasingly  neutral  posture 
and  a  rapprochment  with  the  more  con- 
servative Arabs,  especially  Saudi  Arabia. 


The  Iraqi  leadership  is  very  concerned 
about  Soviet  Intentions  In  the  Middle  East. 
President  Saddam  Hussein  has  indicated  that 
Iraq  would  consider  militarily  opposing  any 
Soviet,  attempt  to  violate  Arab  sovereignty. 
A  brutal  crackdown  on  communists  In  Iraq 
throughout  1978  was  interpreted  by  many  as 
a  warning  to  the  Soviets  not  to  meddle  In 
Iraqi  affairs.  Since  Hussein  came  to  power  In 
July  1979,  he  has  accelerated  the  move  away 
from  the  USSR.  He  has  bucked  the  Soviets 
on  nvimerous  Important  foreign  policy  Issues. 
Iraq  strongly  opposes  Soviet  Involvement  in 
Afghanistan  and  South  Yemen  and  supports 
the  Erltrean  rebels  In  Ethiopia  against  the 
Soviet-backed  government. 

Iraq  is  ending  its  military  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union  In  all  likelihood,  France 
win  soon  become  Iraq's  largest  military  sup- 
plier. France  has  agreed  to  send  Iraq  $1.6 
Billion  in  arms  over  the  next  five  years. 
Spain,  now  Iraq's  third  largest  supplier,  has 
concluded  a  deal  to  deliver  $900  million  In 
arms  over  that  same  span. 

Iraq's  movement  away  from  the  USSR  is 
a  serious  blow  to  the  Soviets.  Iraq  Is  not  a 
backwater  nation  like  Afghanistan  or  South 
Yemen.  Its  enormous  oil  reserves  are  the 
fourth  largest  In  OPEC.  It  has  what  Is  now 
probably  the  most  powerful  military  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  rivaled  only  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  Its  location  makes  it  central  to  both 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arab-Israeli  theatres. 
The  Soviets  are  likely  to  be  particularly  dis- 
appointed with  the  state  of  relations  because 
Hussein  succeeds  Castro  as  the  head  of  the 
Nonallgned  Conference  in  1982. 
South  Yemen 

South  Yemen  proclaimed  its  independence 
Irom  Britain  November  1967  and  the  Marxist 
National  Liberation  Front  assumed  power. 
The  Soviets,  who  had  been  giving  aid  to  rival 
North  Yemen  for  years,  were  hesitant  to  be- 
come Involved  vrith  an  unstable  regime  In 
a  small  nation  with  severe  flnanclal  problems. 
Until  the  1970's,  South  Yemen  (PD"YR)  was 
closest  to  China,  which  provided  most  of  the 
country's  economic  assistance  and  military 
aid  and  training. 

After  the  October  War  In  1973,  the  USSR 
substantially  Increased  Its  military  aid  to 
the  PDYR,  sending  $30  million  in  arms  In 
1974  compared  to  $50  million  over  the  pre- 
vious six  years.  Soviet  Interest  was  sparked 
in  part  by  North  Yemen's  growing  closeness 
with  the  West,  but  also  perhaps  by  the  real- 
ization that  by  virtue  of  its  position  along 
the  Bab  al-Mandad  Strait.  South  Yemen  pro- 
vided a  perfect  location  from  which  to  affect 
the  flow  of  oil  out  of  the  Middle  East  and 
to  play  a  role  in  any  Arab-Tsraeli  conflict. 

President  Sellm  All  happily  accepted  So- 
viet aid  for  his  impoverished  country,  but 
also  took  measures  to  display  independence 
and  neutrality.  South  Yemen  maintained  Its 
ties  with  China,  established  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Saudi  Arabia,  accepted  aid  from 
Egypt  and  Kuwait,  and  eased  tensions  with 
North  Yemen. 

The  bloody  coup  In  June  1978  led  by  Abdul 
Ismail  ended  South  Yemen's  nonallgned 
status.  All  was  killed  and  his  followers 
purged.  Ismail  opposed  relaxation  of 
tensions  with  the  conservative  Arab  nations, 
which  meant  increased  reliance  on  the 
USSR  for  economic  and  military  support. 
The  Soviet  presence  Is  now  slgniflcant  In  all 
fields,  ranging  from  politics  and  national  se- 
curity to  economic  development  and  educa- 
tion. There  are  about  1,000  Soviet  eoon<xnic 
technicians  and  500  military  advisors  In  this 
nation  of  only  1.9  million  people. 

There  are  signs  that  Soviet  influence  Is 
not  as  pervasive  as  one  might  conclude  from 
their  presence.  Most  importantly,  the  PD'YR 
refuses  to  give  the  Soviets  rights  for  a  per- 
manent military  base.  The  Sovleu  are 
making  use  of  the  facilities  at  Aden,  but  the 
Yemenis  try  to  keep  control  of  all  operations 
and  to  restrict  the  Soviet  role  to  advice  and 
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technical  aid.  Ismail  has  said.  "We  did  not 
get  rid  of  the  British  to  give  the  port  of  Aden 
to  anyone  else."  For  the  Soviets,  this  means 
uncertainty  about  access  in  times  of  crisis. 
Islamic  nationalism  is  definitely  a  much 
stronger  motive  force  in  South  Yemen  than 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  frequent  complaints  about  So- 
viet aid:  the  advisors  are  unnecessarily  rude 
and  arrogant,  too  much  aid  goes  directly  to 
the  In-country  Soviet  personnel,  and  it  takes 
too  long  for  the  Soviets  to  finish  an  aid  proj- 
ect. Consequently,  South  Yemen  is  showing 
a  new  receptivity  to  international  aid  pro- 
grams and  Western  Investment.  The  World 
Bank  is  engaged  in  development  projects 
worth  (12  million.  Most  of  South  Yemen's 
trade  is  with  the  West.  Britain  and  Japan 
are  the  major  trsMling  partners. 

South  Yemen  has  very  little  to  offer  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  benefits  of  its  location  are 
offset  by  the  uncertainty  of  access  for  the 
USSR  and  by  the  country's  encirclement 
by  hostile  nations.  South  Yemen  is  tiny, 
sparsely  populated,  and  economically  desti- 
tute. The  PDYR's  armed  forces  are  small  and 
poorly  trained.  The  Soviets  must  worry  about 
being  dragged  Into  a  military  conflict  over 
which  they  would  have  little  or  no  control,  as 
almost  happened  early  in  1979  In  a  confron- 
tation with  the  North.  Ismail  still  has  not 
consolidated  his  power.  His  regime  remains 
uncertain  and  unpredictable  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  mainstream  of  Arab  politics. 
If  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  expand  their  In- 
fluence In  the  Middle  East,  South  Yemen  Is  a 
very  weak  base  from  which  to  start. 
sotrrH  ASIA 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  had  much  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  meaningful  Influence  In 
South  Asia.  It  has,  through  extensive  aid 
programs  and  cultural  contacts,  managed  to 
keep  the  region  neutral  and  not  hostile.  India 
and  Afghanistan  have  been  the  primary  So- 
viet targets.  The  Soviets  have  been  willing  to 
spend  Billions  of  dollars  to  keep  them  from 
being  actively  pro-Western. 

The  Soviets  courted  Pakistan  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  1960's.  but  discovered  that 
closer  tics  with  Pakistan  would  come  at  the 
expense  of  deteriorating  relations  with  both 
India  and  Afghanistan.  The  first  government 
of  Bangladesh,  which  was  grateful  to  the 
USSR  for  its  aid  and  support  during  the 
battle  for  independence,  was  very  friendly 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  but  relations 
soured  after  the  military  coup  and  assassina- 
tion of  Mujib  In  August  1975.  Sri  Lanka  has 
accepted  some  Soviet  military  and  economic 
aid,  but  it  has  also  been  an  Important  force 
In  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement. 

Afghanistan 

Afghanistan  had  contacts  with  Russia  for 
centuries  and  has  had  extensive  military  and 
economic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1954.  The  Soviets  have  supplied  about 
95  percent  of  Afghanistan's  military  aid  and 
65  percent  of  its  economic  assistance.  Yet 
Afghanistan  carefully  preserved  Its  non- 
aligned  status  until  the  violent  coup  by  the 
Marxist  Khalq  Party  In  April  1978. 

Afghanistan's  major  concerns  in  1954  were 
stability  on  Its  border  with  the  USSR  and 
protection  against  its  neighbors  Iran  and 
Pakistan.  Developing  closer  ties  with  the  So- 
viet Union  was  seen  as  the  best  way  to 
achieve  those  goals.  Afghanistan  realized  that 
Joining  the  Baghdad  Pact  would  only 
antogonlze  the  Soviets.  Besides  by  the  mid- 
1950s  the  United  States  was  rejecting  Afghan 
requests  for  arms  and  shifting  its  attention 
and  support  to  Pakistan. 

Still,  the  leaders  In  Kabul  did  not  allow 
any  single  aid  donor  to  gain  a  position  of 
dominance.  The  Soviets  controlled  the  mili- 
tary aid  program,  but  the  United  States 
established  a  significant  presence  through 
economic   assistance    (about   one-fourth   of 


Afghanistan's  total)  and  development  of  the 
education  system. 

The  Soviets  hoped  that  after  the  leftist 
Mohammed  Daoud  seized  power  In  1973  re- 
lations would  grow  much  closer.  Interaction 
did  Increase  appreciably.  Most  notable  were 
a  record  economic  credit  for  $437  million  In 
1975  and  a  trade  agreement  in  1976  calling 
for  a  65  percent  increase  in  trade  by  1980. 
But  Daoud  insisted  on  practicing  what  he 
called  "genuine  nonallgnment."  The  Soviets 
especially  objected  to  Afghanistan's  sudden 
improvement  In  relations  with  Iran  and 
Pakistan. 

When  the  Khalq,  led  by  Noor  Mohammed 
Taraki,  seized  control  in  1978  the  Soviets 
again  perceived  a  great  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancing their  influence  in  Afghanistan.  Sev- 
en months  after  the  coup,  Taraki  signed  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  with 
the  USSR.  However.  Taraki  stated  that  his 
government  would  maintain  a  policy  of  "ac- 
tive, positive  neutrality  and  free  judgment." 
and  would  not  be  the  "satellite  of  this  or  that 
country."  But  when  faced  with  a  snowballing 
rebellion  which  was  receiving  outside  assist- 
ance from  Pakistan,  the  government  had  to 
become  dependent  on  Soviet  arms  and  train- 
ing in  order  to  survive.  The  United  States  in 
part  pushed  Afghanistan  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  by  its  hostile  diplomatic  posture  and 
denial  of  aid. 

The  ruling  Marxists  soon  became  a  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  burden  for  the 
USSR.  The  regime's  ideology,  economic  poli- 
cies and  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  alienated 
vast  numbers  of  citizens  In  every  layer  of 
society.  Armed  insurrection  began  In  Janu- 
ary 1979,  organized  mainly  by  two  religious 
groups  which  declared  a  holy  war  against  the 
government.  It  turned  Into  a  war  of  attrition 
with  the  rebels  slowly  gaining  the  upper  hand 
as  the  Army  became  Increasingly  unwilling 
to  fight.  The  deteriorating  military  situation, 
coupled  with  Soviet  displeasure  with  Hafizul- 
lah  Amln  (Tarakl's  successor),  were  the  pri- 
mary reasons  why  the  Soviet  Union  sent  large 
numbers  of  combat  troops  Into  Afghanistan 
In  late  December  1979. 

The  Soviets  were  apparently  not  involved 
In  or  pleased  with  the  coup  led  by  Amln  In 
September  1979,  but  they  clearly  master- 
minded and  provided  the  muscle  for  his 
bloody  overthrow  by  Babrak  Karmal  In  De- 
cember. The  Soviet  Union  now  has  greater 
influence  Ln  Afghanistan  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past,  but  the  risks  are  great.  The  USSR 
Is  becoming  increasingly  Involved  In  a  very 
poor,  primitive,  land-locKed  country  which 
Is  in  the  midst  of  what  amounts  to  a  full- 
scale  civil  war. 

It  Is  very  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  turn  Afghanistan  Into  a  satellite  state. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  If  the  Invasion  by  the 
Soviet  troops  will  turn  the  tide  In  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Insurgents.  The  fiercely  Inde- 
pendent Afghan  people  have  been  fighting  off 
outsiders  for  centuries,  including  the  formid- 
able forces  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Oenghls 
Khan,  and  the  Mongol  and  British  Empires. 
The  Soviets  are  very  much  disliked,  even  by 
many  not  opposing  the  central  government. 
Soviet  personnel  are  often  found  murdered 
and  brutally  mutilated.  Even  before  the  In- 
vasion estimates  of  Soviet  deaths  ranged 
from  dozens  to  over  1000. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  In  a  no-wln  situation. 
Deeper  Invol'-ement  is  not  likely  to  result  in 
a  lasting  and  complete  military  victory  and 
win  engender  hai-sh  International  condemna- 
tion, but  a  withdrawal  would  be  embarrass- 
ing and  would  hurt  Soviet  credibility  with 
the  rest  of  Its  allies. 

India 

Since  1955  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided 
India  with  the  largest  total  aid  program  of 
any  non-communist  nation — over  $5  Billion 
In  military  and  economic  assistance.  This 
huge  effort  has  not  gained  any  lasting  in- 
fluence for  the  Soviets.  It  has  mostly  served 


to  enhance  the  neutral  stance  India  has 
been  deeply  committed  to  on  Its  own.  The 
Soviets  have  acquiesced  to  India's  different 
political,  economic,  and  social  orientation 
and  Its  dedication  to  democracy  and  par- 
liamentary institutions. 

India  was  interested  In  developing  close 
ties  with  the  USSR  for  several  reasons.  The 
primary  concern  was  to  balance  the  super- 
powers and  not  allow  the  West  to  develop 
dominant  Influence.  The  Soviets  were  offer- 
ing softer  loans  without  conditions  about 
usage  attached,  unlike  most  Western  offers. 
The  two  nations  also  discovered  mutual 
interests  on  many  foreign  policy  matters. 
The  Soviets  heartily  approved  of  India's  fer- 
vent opposition  to  colonialism,  imperialism, 
and  mllitakry  alliances.  India  saw  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  valuable  ally  against  a  hostile 
China,  and  Western-backed  Pakistan. 

A  Soviet  economic  credit  to  India  In  1955 
began  a  decade  of  friendly  relations  with 
ever -expanding  military,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural ties.  The  relationship  was  strained 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's,  how- 
ever, largely  because  of  the  Soviet  attempt 
to  woo  Pakistan  away  from  the  West.  So- 
viet arms  sales  to  Pakistan  and  neutrality 
in  the  1965  Indo-PaklstanI  War  Incensed 
the  Indians.  Relations  hit  a  low  point  in  1969. 
The  strong  opposition  which  almost  top- 
pled Indira  Oandhi  that  summer  criticized 
her  for  being  too  pro-Soviet,  and  a  great 
deal  of  bitter  antl -Soviet  sentiment  burst 
forth. 

Mrs.  Oandhi  weathered  the  political 
storm  and  consolidated  her  power  after 
elections  in  March  1971.  Relations  with  the 
USSR  Improved  decisively,  A  20-year  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  was  signed 
In  August.  This  began  the  period  of  closest 
ties  between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  ended  with  the  electoral  victory  of 
Morajl  Desai  in  1977.  The  Soviets  delivered 
more  arms  from  1971  to  1977  than  in  all 
the  previous  years  combined.  $1.3  Billion 
worth  versus  (1  Billion  worth. 

Even  during  this  period  India's  nonallgn- 
ment was  clear.  The  Treaty  was  signed 
mainly  to  offset  and  Inhibit  Chinese  and 
American  involvement  In  the  war  over 
Bangleulesh.  Mrs.  Oandhi  stated  that  while 
India  was  grateful  for  all  the  Soviet  aid. 
the  USSR  should  not  expect  any  tangible 
rewards  for  Its  efforts.  Thus,  India  refused 
to  grant  the  Soviets  military  basing  privi- 
leges and  openly  opposed  a  permanent  So- 
viet presence  anywhere  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  West  continued  to  dominate  in 
the  economic  and  education  fields,  as  It 
always  had.  In  1976  the  Soviet  Union 
ranked  flfth  among  suppliers  of  economic 
aid. 

After  Desal  took  his  oath  of  ofSce  In 
March  1977,  he  asserted  that.  "India  will 
have  friendly  relations  with  all  countries 
who  want  them  and  will  not  have  any  special 
relations  with  any  country."  He  said  that 
the  Treaty  with  the  Soviets  "must  not  come 
in  the  way  of  our  friendship  with  any  other 
state  ...  If  (the  Treaty)  involves  any  Ituck  of 
friendship  with  others,  then  It  will  have  to 
change." 

India  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement  and  continues  to  be  a 
leader  In  keeping  the  movement  Independent 
of  the  two  major  blocs.  India  has  recently 
started  a  major  campaign  to  diversify  Its 
military  suppliers.  Plans  were  announced 
In  July  1979  to  spend  (4  Billion  for  advanced 
weapons  systems  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.  About  half  of  the  total  has  already 
been  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  150 
British  Jaguar  fighter  planes. 

India  Is  also  Involved  In  a  slow  process  of 
normalization  of  relations  with  China.  Trade 
was  resumed  In  1977,  followed  by  Increased 
cultural  exchanges  and  cooperation  In  scien- 
tific and  technical  matters.  Foreign  Affairs 
Minister  Vajpayee  visited  Peking  in  February 
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1079.   It   was  the  first  high-level   visit  be- 
tween China  and  India  since  1960. 

Indira  Oandhl's  return  to  power  In 
January  1980  will  have  unpredictable  con- 
sequences for  India's  relations  with  the 
USSR.  India  Is  not  likely  to  break  off  from 
the  Soviet  Union  completely  because  of  Its 
commitments  to  nonallgnment  and  the  well- 
developed  structure  of  contact  and  Inter- 
action. But  there  Is  even  less  chance  that  the 
world's  largest  democracy  will  ever  follow  a 
path  not  set  by  Itself.  As  Indian  official  T.  N. 
Kaul  stated  In  1972  when  Soviet  Influence 
was  at  Its  height,  "No  one  can  win  or  lose 
India.  India  Is  going  her  own  way.  She  will 
not  be  dominated  or  dictated  to  by  any  other 
power.  India's  size,  population,  resources, 
history  and  culture  make  one  thing  certain: 
India  will  always  be  India." 

EASV    ASIA 

Communism  has  fared  better  In  Asia  than 
any  other  part  of  the  globe,  but  even  there 
Soviet  Influence  has  been  limited  In  both 
duration  and  Intensity.  Two  of  the  most 
important  Soviet  setbacks.  In  China  and 
Indonesia,  were  In  this  region.  Case  studies 
on  both  countries  follow. 

The  Soviets  have  failed  to  cultivate  sus- 
tained friendly  relations  with  their  commu- 
nist neighbor  In  the  nortbefist  Asia,  North 
Korea.  Kim  n  Sung  managed  to  avoid  Soviet 
or  Chinese  domination  during  the  1950's  and 
I960's  by  balancing  the  two  against  each 
other.  By  the  mid- 1960's  North  Korea  was 
drawing  closer  to  China  and  adopting  the 
Maoist  line  on  Soviet  "revisionism."  Soviet- 
North  Korean  relations  have  not  been  cordial 
since  a  conflict  over  Soviet  assistance  to  the 
United  States  after  North  Korea  shot  down 
an  American  EC-121  reconnaissance  plane  in 
April  1969. 

The  establishment,  however  shaky,  of  com- 
mimlst  regimes  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  has 
given  the  Soviet  Union  the  opportunity  to 
increase  Its  Involvement  In  those  countries, 
but  not  necessarily  its  influence.  The  regimes 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  whose  legitimacy  and 
authority  are  under  armed  attack,  are  domi- 
nated by  the  Vietnamese,  not  the  Soviets. 

There  Is  much  concern  In  the  U.S.  about 
the  ripple  effects  of  increased  Soviet  Influ- 
ence In  Vietnam,  but  an  analyst  for  the  Far 
iilastern  Econcml>,  Review  noted  that,  "What 
one  discovers  In  travelling  through  (South- 
east Asia)  Is  heightened  antl-Sovlet  vigi- 
lance, not  enhanced  Soviet  prestige.  Though 
some  people  predict  that  Soviet  Influence  will 
increase  through  Vietnam  or  through  the 
three  communist  states  of  Indochina,  a  crit- 
ical evaluation  of  the  Soviets  Is  in  the 
majority." 

China 

The  Slno-Sovlet  split  was  by  far  the  most 
crushing  blow  to  the  expansion  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence In  the  post-World  War  n  period.  Ttie 
Soviets  lost  their  most  prized  ally  and  a 
potential  superpower.  China  has  the  world's 
largest  population,  third  largest  territory, 
third  strongest  military,  and  sixth  largest 
ONP.  The  shattering  of  the  mythical  "mono- 
lithic communist  bloc"  did  more  to  lessen 
the  perception  of  Inexorably  expanding  So- 
viet influence  than  anything  else.  All  of  the 
Soviet  "gains"  since  1960  added  together  do 
not  compensate  for  the  defection  of  China. 

There  was  a  brief  golden  age  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  alliance  lasting  from  the  triumph  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  In  1949  through 
1953.  During  this  period  China  was  verv  weak 
because  of  the  civil  war  and  was  wlUlng  to 
a-iVnowledee  the  USSR  as  the  leader  of  world 
communism  In  order  to  Insure  Soviet  aid. 
But  relations  steadily  deteriorated  until  the 
open  break  In  1960. 

There  were  three  malor  Issues  that  even- 
tually led  the  two  nations  to  become  bitter 
enemies,  aside  from  the  fact  that  China  was 
Slowly  gaining  the  wherewithal  to  become  a 
superpower  In  Its  own  right.  First,  China  re- 
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jected  Soviet  declarations  about  the  "non- 
inevltablllty  of  war"  and  the  desirability  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  These  were  seen  as  a 
repudiation  of  sacred  revolutionary  Ideals 
and  weak-willed  capitulation  to  the  West. 
Second,  China  objected  to  Soviet  recognition 
of  a  "parliamentary  path"  to  power  In  the 
Third  World  and  Insisted  tbat  armed  struggle 
should  be  the  primary  means  of  revolutioniz- 
ing the  developing  nations.  From  the  1955 
Bandung  Conference  on,  China  elected  to  ac- 
tively compete  with  the  USSR  for  Influence 
In  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  third  problem  was  Mao's  "seniority 
complex."  After  Stalin's  death  Mao  believed 
that  he  should  be  recognized  as  the  world's 
most  important  communist  leader,  especially 
by  those  in  the  Kremlin.  He  saw  the  de- 
Stalinization  campaign  begun  in  1955  as  an 
attack  on  his  own  personality  cult.  The  So- 
viets were  Irritated  by  Mao's  Ideological  and 
economic  innovations  such  as  the  1957 
Hundred  Flowers  campaign  and  the  Great 
Leap  Forward  in  1958. 

The  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  distrust 
could  no  longer  be  papered  over  for  the  sake 
of  the  united  communist  front  by  1960.  In 
the  summer  the  Soviets  cut  off  all  economic 
aid  to  China.  At  the  Conference  of  Com- 
munist Parties  in  Moscow  in  November  the 
two  countries  laid  their  differences  on  the 
table.  The  relationship  rapidly  moved  from 
open  acknowledgement  of  differences  to  the 
point  where  each  considered  the  other  Its 
number  one  enemy. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have 
hundreds  of  nuclear  weapons  aimed  at  each 
other  and  millions  of  troops  facing  each 
other.  They  compete  for  influence  and  good- 
will everywhere.  China  has  been  systemati- 
cally building  a  network  of  International 
relationships  designed  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  keys  were  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  and 
West  Germany  In  1972  and  with  the  United 
States  In  1979. 

There  Is  very  little  chance  of  an  early  rap- 
prochement. Serious  problems  still  exist  at 
the  party-to-party  level,  over  doctrine  and 
organization,  and  at  the  state-to-state  level. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  mutual  military 
threat  and  oorder  disputes,  their  relation- 
ships with  Vietnam  and  their  competition 
for  Influence  In  Southeast  Asia.  Several 
months  of  talks  In  1979  did  nothing  to 
alleviate  any  of  the  problems.  Perhaps  most 
Important  is  the  fact  that  the  two  nations 
arc  at  different  stages  of  development.  With 
Its  superpower  status  fully  achieved,  the 
USSR  is  basically  concerned  with  preserving 
Its  position  globally.  Until  China  fulfills  Its 
goal  of  becoming  a  superpower  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
It  will  probably  continue  to  view  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  hostile  force. 

Indonesia 

From  1958  to  1955  the  Soviets  devoted  more 
total  aid  to  Indonesia  than  to  any  other 
country — $1.34  billion  In  military  aid  and 
S372  million  In  economic  aid.  The  huge  effort 
was  a  dismal  failure.  The  period  of  cordial 
relations  was  very  short  and  today  relations 
are  close  to  outright  hostility.  No  arms  have 
been  shipped  since  1966  and  not  a  single  im- 
portant development  project  was  completed. 

In  the  mld-1950's  Indonesian  leader  Su- 
karno decided  to  pursue  a  more  radical  brand 
of  nationalism  and  liberate  the  nation  from 
the  political  processes,  economic  practices, 
and  cultural  habits  Inherited  from  the  co- 
lonial period.  He  adopted  an  essentially  anti- 
Western  Ideology  which  cleared  the  way  for 
the  development  of  close  ties  with  the  USSR. 
Indonesia's  large  size,  population,  and  pres- 
tige in  Asia  made  it  an  inviting  target.  In 
1958  the  Soviets  and  Indonesians  signed  their 
first  arms  agreement,  worth  $250  million,  and 
Indonesia  accented  a  $100  million  economic 
credit  offered  several  years  before.  The  So- 


viets gave  unqualified  support  for  Sukarno's 
domestic  economic  ptoUcles  and  his  "momen- 
tum policy"  In  general. 

Several  other  factors  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  In  relations  with  the  USSR. 
One  was  the  rise  of  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munist Party  (PKI),  its  antl- West  orienta- 
tion, and  Sukarno's  growing  collaboration 
with  the  organization.  Another  was  the  sus- 
pension of  relations  with  China  from  1950 
to  1961.  mainly  because  of  Sukarno's  treat- 
ment of  overseas  Chinese.  Indonesia  had 
been  much  closer  to  China  from  1954  to  1958. 
Finally,  while  the  Soviets  fully  backed  Sur- 
karno's  confrontation  campaign  against 
West  New  Guinea  (Irian  Barat)  diplomati- 
cally and  with  military  assistance,  any 
lingering  sentiment  for  the  United  States 
was  destroyed  by  American  support  for  anti- 
government  Insurgents  In  Sumatra. 

From  1958  to  1962  the  Soviets  viewed  Indo- 
nesia as  one  of  its  most  favored  Third  World 
allies.  The  honeymoon  period  turned  out  to 
be  brief.  First,  the  Indonesian  economy  be- 
gan to  fall  apart,  drawing  heavy  criticism 
from  the  Soviets.  The  Indonesians  were  no 
longer  able  to  repay  the  large  debt  they  were 
accruing.  More  Importantly,  the  Soviets  ob- 
jected to  the  Increasing  radlcallzatlon  of  Su- 
karno's foreign  policy.  They  particularly  re- 
sented his  antl-Malaysla  campaign,  which 
Sukarno  used  Soviet  arms  and  money  to 
carry  out.  Perhaps  most  critical  was  Sukar- 
no's Intensifying  closeness  with  the  PKI 
and  the  new  policy  line  espoused  by  the  com- 
munists. In  1963  the  PKI  dropped  Its  posture 
of  neutrality  In  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict, 
coming  down  squarely  on  the  side  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  Soviets  quickly  lost  whatever  leverage 
they  had  over  the  direction  of  Indonesian 
politics.  Indonesia  withdrew  from  the  United 
Nations  In  1964  at  the  urging  of  China.  It 
then  refused  to  endorse  Soviet  participa- 
tion In  a  "Second  Bandung  Conference" 
scheduled  for  Algiers  In  June  1965. 

It  was  the  events  surrounding  and  fol- 
lowing the  coup  attempt  In  September  1965 
which  resulted  In  the  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet-Indonesian  relationship.  The  coup 
was  unsuccessful,  but  It  led  to  the  fall  of 
Sukarno.  A  military  regime,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Suharto,  came  to  power.  Suharto  chose 
to  Improve  ties  with  the  West  and  to  break 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  All  Soviet 
aid  projects  were  suspended.  The  PKI  was 
banned  and  Its  members  systematically  Im- 
prisoned and  killed.  The  vast  outpouring  of 
military  hardware  and  development  aid  did 
nothing  to  bring  about  any  permanent  in- 
fluence. There  was  no  lasting  Isolation  from 
the  West. 

Vietnam 

A  common  mlsperceptlon  is  that  Viet- 
nam and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  In- 
separable allies  for  many  years.  Until  1965 
North  Vietnam  was  much  closer  to  China, 
which  was  the  major  aid  donor.  Ironically. 
it  was  the  United  States'  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  and  send  large  numbers  of 
ground  troops  into  the  South  which  gave  the 
USSR  the  opportunity  to  establish  Its  In- 
fluence. The  Chinese  simply  could  not  sup- 
ply the  Vietnamese  with  enough  equipment 
to  deal  with  the  American  offensive.  The 
Soviets  sent  about  $1  billion  a  year  In  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  during  the  war  years.  1966- 
1975. 

After  the  communist  victory  In  South 
Vietnam  In  April  1975  the  Soviets  expected 
their  relationship  with  Vietnam  to  Intensify. 
But  the  Vietnamese  showed  that  they 
wanted  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  the  end  of  1976  Moscow 
seemed  to  be  losing  ground  In  Vietnam. 
Hanoi  rejected  the  Soviet  proposal  for  an 
Asian  security  organization  and  refused  to 
join  the  Soviets  In  branding  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  an  "Im- 
perialist creation."  Vietnam  Joined  the  World 
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Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  but  declined 
an  Invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Mutual  Economic  Assistance 
(COMECON)  In  December  1976. 

Premier  Pbam  Van  Dong  envisioned  the 
pursuit  of  a  "flve-slded  diplomacy,"  with 
the  actors  being  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union. 
China,  the  United  States,  and  the  Third 
World.  Fifty  percent  of  Vietnam's  military 
and  economic  aid  would  come  from  the 
West,  especially  the  U.S.,  and  the  other 
half  would  come  from  the  Soviets  and 
Chinese. 

Dong  did  not  have  a  chance  to  Implement 
that  policy.  The  United  States  refused  to 
agree  to  reparations  as  part  of  the  normaliza- 
tion process  or  to  send  aid  of  any  kind.  The 
other  Western  nations  followed  the  American 
lead.  The  Chinese  meanwhile  were  warning 
the  Vietnamese  to  curb  their  ambitions  In 
Cambodia.  Then  In  the  spring  of  1977  a  severe 
drought  struck  which  led  to  critical  food 
shortages.  Vietnam  was  cut  off  from  the  West, 
challenged  by  China,  and  economically  In 
crisis.  It  had  no  place  to  tvim  except  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  responded  Inmiedlately  with 
huge  amounts  of  military  and  economic  aid. 
Today,  the  USSR  provides  about  $2  million  a 
day  In  total  aid.  There  are  somewhere  be- 
tween 5000  and  8000  Soviet  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam, mostly  economic  technicians.  Vietnam 
Joined  COMECON  In  June  1978  and  signed  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  In  No- 
vember 1978. 

It  Is  frequently  charged  that  Vietnam  has 
become  a  Soviet  satellite,  following  Soviet  or- 
ders In  Southeast  Asia.  However,  the  Viet- 
namese take  great  pride  In  their  Independ- 
ence. They  are  a  very  nationalistic  people.  If 
one  recognizes  Vietnam's  traditional  quest 
for  dominance  throughout  Indochina,  the 
case  can  be  made  that  Vietnam  Is  using  the 
USSR  to  enlarge  Its  own  sphere  of  Influence 
In  Asia  and  not  vice-versa.  The  relationship 
Is  built  on  mutual  interests  and  needs. 

There  are  Indications  that  things  are  not 
running  all  that  smoothly.  The  Vietnamese 
were  disappointed  when  the  Soviets  offered 
only  token  aid  and  maintained  a  fairly  sub- 
dued diplomatic  posture  during  China's  In- 
vasion of  Vietnam  In  February  1979.  Moscow 
Is  bothered  by  Vietnam's  failure  to  achieve 
a  quick  and  decisive  victory  In  Cambodia. 
The  conflict  has  drawn  harsh  International 
condemnation,  as  has  Vietnam's  refugee 
problem.  The  Soviets  and  other  COMECON 
members  have  been  upset  with  Vietnam's 
economic  performance.  Surely  the  Soviets  do 
not  relish  the  thought  of  bankrolling  Viet- 
nam Indeflnltely  while  It  fights  with  both 
China  and  neighboring  rebels.  The  dilemma 
for  the  Soviets  Is  that  the  more  Involved  they 
become  with  the  Vietnamese,  the  more  Slno- 
Vtetnamese  relations  will  deteriorate.  If  Viet- 
nam's resources  are  exhausted  In  a  war  effort, 
then  the  Soviets  will  have  to  assume  a  heavy 
economic  burden. 

There  are  also  reports  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  happy  with  what  the  Vietnamese  are  of- 
fering In  terms  of  access  to  naval  facilities. 
American  analysts  were  very  disturbed  when 
Soviet  warships  and  reconnaissance  planes 
began  using  Vietnamese  facilities  for  the  first 
time  In  the  spring  of  1979.  There  was  much 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  the  Soviets 
taking  over  the  base  built  by  the  U.S.  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  This  has  not  happened,  although 
Soviet  ship  days  In  the  area  have  Increased. 
Vietnamese  leaders  have  repeatedly  said  that 
they  will  not  give  the  Soviets  any  type  of 
military  base  on  their  soil. 

Vietnam  will  remain  a  close  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  long  as  It  perceives  It  to  be 
In  Its  own  best  Interests,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  as  long  as  It  takes  to  get  back  on  its 
feet  economically  and  for  the  tensions  with 
China  to  subside. 


LATIN    AMXRICA 

'nie  Soviet  Union  has  not  t>een  able  to 
develop  a  single  ally  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere except  for  Cuba.  The  Soviets  have 
established  some  economic,  cultural,  and 
even  military  ties  over  the  years,  but  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  remain  essentially 
antl -communist  and  adhere  to  Western 
practices. 

The  Communist  Party  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  the  Arbenz  government  in 
Guatemala  In  the  early  1950's.  but  it  took 
care  to  keep  Its  distance  from  the  Kremlin. 
The  Soviets  never  made  a  significant  polit- 
ical, economic,  or  military  commitment  to 
the  socialist  government  of  Salvador  AUende 
in  Chile  from  1970  to  1973.  Peru  began  re- 
ceiving Soviet  arms  In  1968,  but  the  relation- 
ship was  limited  to  modest  military  sales. 
Peru  stopped  buying  Soviet  arms  In  1979. 

Soviet  Influence  In  Nicaragua  since  the 
overthrow  of  Somoza  has  not  increased  dem- 
onstrably. Revolutions  around  the  world 
should  not  be  equated  with  Increasing  So- 
viet Influence,  whether  they  are  full-scale 
as  in  Nicaragua  or  lesser  upheavals  as  In  El 
Salvador,  Orenada,  or  Jamaica.  On-the- 
scene  analysts  have  described  the  guerrlUa- 
led  government  In  Nicaragua  as  "neither 
communist,  nor  totalitarian,  nor  particularly 
democratic  so  far."  Nicaragua  Is  regularizing 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  a  large 
American  aid  program  Is  forthcoming.  The 
Carter  Administration  Is  considering  giving 
military  assistance.  A  symbolic  first  sale  of 
•3,000  worth  of  compasses  and  binoculars 
was  sent  last  October. 

Cuba 

Cuba's  dependence  on  the  USSR  economi- 
cally and  militarily  Is  Indisputable.  The 
amount  of  Soviet  influence  on  the  direction 
of  Cuban  policies  is  another  matter.  To  call 
Castro  a  "puppet"  and  to  state  that  Cuba  is 
an  "active  surrogate  for  foreign  policy  which 
is  not  shaped  by  Itself."  as  Zblgnlew  Brzezln- 
ski  has.  is  to  Ignore  the  history  of  Soviet- 
Cuban  relations  and  the  present  aspirations 
and  Interests  of  Cuba. 

After  the  1959  Revolution.  Cuba  was 
forced  by  American  political,  economic,  and 
military  pressures  to  turn  to  the  Soviets  for 
aid.  The  Soviets  were  hesitant  to  commit 
themselves,  however,  waiting  nearly  two 
years,  until  after  the  1961  Bay  of  Pigs  flasco. 
to  recognize  the  socialist  nature  of  Castro's 
revolution  and  to  begin  shipping  arms  and 
providing  economic  assistance. 

Relations  were  troubled  throughout  the 
I960's.  There  were  two  major  Issues.  Castro 
was  infuriated  by  what  he  perceived  to  be 
Soviet  capitulation  to  Western  aggression 
during  the  Missile  Crisis  In  1962.  the  U.S 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  Intervention 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965,  and  the 
Six-Day  War  in  1967.  The  Soviets  opposed 
Castro's  approach  to  revolution  In  Latin 
America.  They  preferred  gradual  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  penetration  Instead 
of  armed  struggle.  Neither  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Major  weapons  deliveries  to  Cuba  were 
curtailed  in  1965  and  did  not  resume  until 
1971.  Relations  hit  their  low  point  from  1966 
to  1968  as  Castro  lashed  out  at  Soviet  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  and  touted  Ha- 
vana as  an  Independent  third  center  of  the 
world  conmiunlst  movement.  In  retaliation, 
the  Soviet  Union  cut  back  Its  oil  deliveries 
to  Cuba  in  196?.  The  squeeze  choked  the 
Cuban  economy  and  Castro  eased  up  on  his 
criticisms  of  the  USSR. 

Throughout  the  1970'8  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  enjoyed  a  new  closeness.  But 
Cuba  has  also  worked  to  Improve  relations 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  Havana  restored 
diplomatic  ties  with  many  Latin  American 
governments.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  lifted  economic  sanctions  against 
Cuba  In  1976.  Washington  and  Havana  set  up 


"Interest  sections"  to  facilitate  communica- 
tions and  as  a  possible  prelude  to  the  re- 
establlshment  of  full  diplomatic  relations. 

The  Soviets  and  Cubans  have  found  many 
areas  for  mutually  beneficial  collaboratloa 
especially  in  Africa.  But  the  perception  of 
Cuba  "doing  the  Kremlin's  bidding"  Is  mis- 
taken. The  Increasing  Cuban-Soviet  coop- 
eration in  the  1970's  has  Impioved  Cuban 
military  capabilities,  but  has  had  no  real 
effect  on  Cuban  policies  in  Africa.  The  poli- 
cies have  remained  the  same  since  the  early 
1960's,  only  the  level  of  effort  has  changed. 
Cuba  has  aided  the  "progressive"  regimes 
and  revolutionary  movements  in  Africa  since 
1961.  Cuba  had  training  missions  in  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Guinea -Bissau,  Congo,  and  Zaire 
and  combat  troops  in  Algeria  in  the  1960's. 
Cuban  behavior  In  Africa  may  serve  Soviet 
Interests,  but  Soviet  behavior  equally  serves 
Cuban  Interests. 

Cuba  has  numerous  reasons  of  its  own  to 
be  active  in  Africa  and  In  International 
forums.  Castro  continues  to  bid  for  the  title 
of  leader  of  the  Third  World,  and  Cuban 
activism  has  boosted  its  prestige  and  Impact 
with  many  Third  World  nations.  Cuban  in- 
volvement in  Africa  gives  It  some  degree  of 
leverage  over  the  USSR.  It  can  command 
higher  levels  of  aid  and  Buptx>rt  for  Its 
"services."  It  should  be  realized  that  the 
Soviets  are  less  a  cause  of  Cuban  behavior 
than  a  constraint  on  it. 

WESTERN    EUROPE 

None  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  been  subject  to  significant  Soviet  in- 
fluence. Soviet  attempts  to  expand  their  in- 
fluence immediately  after  World  War  n  In 
countries  such  as  Greece  and  Austria  were 
failures.  The  Soviets  have  developed  exten- 
sive commercial  relations  with  some  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  but  that  chiefly 
brings  Influence  In  the  limited  business  sense. 

The  Soviet  Union's  geographic  location  and 
military  might  put  constraints  on  the  actions 
of  a  nation  like  Finland.  It  is  plainly  In  Pin- 
land's  best  Interest  to  maintain  a  neutrality 
In  foreign  affairs  and  to  build  a  mutual  con- 
fidence with  the  USSR.  But  Finland  has 
strong  historic,  cultural,  and  economic  ties 
with  the  West.  Finland  has  a  fundamentally 
free  society  and  is  proud  of  its  democratic 
institutions.  In  the  parliamentary  elections 
In  the  ^rlng  of  1979  there  was  a  major  shift 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  despite  Soviet 
warnings  not  to  vote  for  the  Conservative 
Party. 

Ehirocommunlsm  should  not  be  associated 
with  Soviet  Influence.  The  communist  lead- 
ers In  Italy.  France,  and  ^aln  encouraged 
the  use  of  the  term  to  emphasize  the  trend 
toward  Independence  from  Moscow  and  the 
adaptation  of  conmiunlst  tenets  to  the  con- 
ditions of  particular  nations.  At  any  rate, 
euroconununlsm  as  a  movement  seems  to  be 
fading.  It  lost  momentum  with  the  setbacks 
suffered  by  the  Italian  communists  in  the 
1976  elections  and  the  French  communists 
in  1978.  At  the  Jiily  1979  meeting  of  ruling 
communist  parties  eurocommunlsm  was  not 
even  mentioned.  The  brief  flirtation  with  so- 
cialism In  Portugal  In  the  early  1970'8  Is  now 
memorable  primarily  for  the  near-hysterical 
reaction  of  much  of  the  West,  and  especially 
the  U.S. 

EASTERN    EUROPE 

Eastern  Europe  has  been  the  bastion  ot 
Soviet  influence  in  Che  post-World  War  II 
years.  There  have  been  many  attempted  re- 
bellions, some  successful,  most  not.  Germany 
in  1953.  Hungary  in  1956.  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968  did  not  fare  well.  But  "nto  fiercely 
proclaimed  Yugoslavia's  Independence  from 
Moscow  In  1948  and  that  country  has  re- 
mained a  shining  example  of  how  a  commu- 
nist nation  geographically  linked  to  the  USSR 
can  maintain  its  freedom  and  integrity. 
Albania  demonstrated  that  a  tiny,  weak  na- 
tion could  thumb  its  nose  at  the  great  super- 
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power  as  well  when  It  denied  the  Soviets  bas- 
ing rights  after  1960. 

Cracks  seem  to  be  emerging  In  the  wall  of 
Soviet  domination  once  again.  There  are  un- 
deniably strong  currents  of  Western  Infiu- 
ence  running  beneath  the  surface  of  Soviet 
control,  especially  in  the  cultural  fields. 
Throughout  Eastern  Europe  the  people  often 
seem  uncomfortable  with  Soviet  Ideology  and 
contemptuous  of  life  In  the  USSR.  In  nearly 
every  aspect  of  society — literature,  music, 
dance,  dress — Western  ideas  and  fashions 
have  intruded  on  Solvet-style  rigidity. 

The  loosening  of  the  Soviet  rein  seems 
evident  everywhere:  the  Pope's  tumultous 
welcome  in  Poland  and  the  celebration  of 
that  country's  61st  Independence  Day,  a  holi- 
day banned  by  government  officials,  by  over 
5000  people  In  Warsaw;  Hungary's  recovery 
of  St.  Stephen's  Crown  from  the  U.S.  and 
Its  Vice-President's  visit  to  Washington— the 
highest  level  visit  In  thirty  years;  Increased 
defections  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  East  Germany;  Increased  dis- 
sident action,  particularly  the  Charter  77 
members  in  Czechoslovakda. 

Romania  has  shown  the  greatest  independ- 
ence In  the  1970's.  It  has  a  history  of  buck- 
ing Moscow  on  foreign  policy  issues.  It  se- 
verely criticized  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  1968  and  has  refused  to  send  sol- 
diers to  Warsaw  Pact  exercises  ever  since. 
Romania  also  denounced  the  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan  and  Vietnam's  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia.  In  November  1978  Ro- 
mania refused  the  Soviet  demands  for  higher 
military  spending  by  other  Warsaw  Pact 
members  and  for  Increased  Integration  of 
East  European  forces.  Because  of  economic 
pressures.  Romania  has  required  all  foredgn- 
crs.  Including  COMECON  members,  to  pay 
for  gas  and  oil  with  Western  currency  ever 
since  the  summer  of  1979.  The  directive  has 
been  called  a  "repudiation  of  the  entire 
COMECON  clearing  system." 

Romania  has  made  a  point  of  trying  to 
remain  neutral  In  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute, 
and  has  recently  strengthened  Its  ties  with 
China.  President  Nixon  visited  Romania  in 
1963.  Romania  is  the  only  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tion to  openly  support  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
peace  treaty  and  American  peace  efforts. 

The  Soviets  have  always  had  to  worry  ilf 
the  East  Europeans  would  back  the  USSR  In 
wartime.  They  must  also  worry  about  how 
much  support  they  can  muster  In  neace- 
time.0 


THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
GROUPS  TO  INFLUENCE  POLICY 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  guest 
editorial  appearing  in  the  December  25. 
1979.  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  focuses  our  at- 
tention on  one  of  the  sacred  cows  in 
American  society — self  appointed,  self- 
styled  "public  interest  groups." 

As  Dr.  Weidenbaum  sees  it.  the  media 
and  many  legislators  automatically  pic- 
ture these  groups  as  the  underdog  and 
those  who  disagree  as  representing  some 
special  interests  opposed  to  the  public 
welfare. 

One  key  to  the  power  of  this  new  breed 
of  special  interests  is  the  myth  of  their 
powerlessness  when,  in  fact,  they  are  able 
to  stop  projects,  to  tie-up  business  or 
government  in  redtape  and  endless  liU- 
gation,  and  to  reduce  the  variety  of 
products  available  to  the  consumer.  He 
faults  many  of  the  groups  for  failing  to 
base  their  demands  on  their  knowledge 
of  what  the  public  wants  and  laments 
that  they  are  not  accountable  to  the  pub- 
lic. One  of  their  greatest  sins  is  their 


failure  to  listen  to  the  other  fellow's 
viewpoint. 

As  a  former  participant  in  Government 
policymaking.  Dr.  Weidenbaum  observes 
that  making  good  policy  is  far  more  diflS- 
cult  than  merely  choosing,  in  a  simple- 
minded  fashion,  between  "public"  or 
"consumer"  interests,  which  are  pre- 
sumably good  and  to  be  endorsed,  and 
"special"  or  "business"  interests,  which 
are  presumably  evil  and  to  be  opposed. 
Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this  guest 
editorial.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows : 
What  Interests  Do  "Public"  Groups  Serve? 
(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

It  is  high  time  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  modern  version  of  the  sacred  cow  in 
American  society — self-appointed,  self- 
styled  "public  Interest  groups."  Anyone  who 
has  attempted  to  debate  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  groups  quickly  learns  of  the 
advantages  that  they  possess. 

Because  some  of  the  groups  at  times  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  angels  in  attacking 
special  privileges,  large  segments  of  the 
media,  as  well  as  many  legislators,  automat- 
ically view  them  as  the  underdog.  This  atti- 
tude also  results,  however,  in  the  people 
who  disagree  with  them  invariably  being 
portrayed  as  the  "heavies." 

But  Just  because  I  may  disagree  with 
Ralph  Nader  or  Jane  Fonda  on  a  specific 
issue  should  not  Inevitably  be  taken  as  my 
representing  some  special  interest  opposed 
to  the  public  welfare.  It  may  Just  happen 
that  on  occasion  Ralph  (or  Jane)  may  be 
wrong.  They  may  at  times  confuse  their  per- 
sonal prejudices  with  the  national  well- 
being. 

A  key  to  the  power  of  this  new  breed  of 
special  Interests  is  the  myth  of  their  power- 
lessness. In  the  public  arena,  some  of  these 
self-proclaimed  groups  possess  great  power 
to  stop  projects,  to  tie  up  business  or  gov- 
ernment in  red  tape  and  endless  litigation, 
and  to  reduce  the  variety  of  products  avail- 
able to  the  consumer. 

As  a  former  participant  in  government  pol- 
icy making.  I  know  that  making  good  policy 
is  far  more  difficult  than  merely  choosing. 
In  a  simple-minded  fashion,  between  "pub- 
lic" or  "consumer"  Interests,  which  are  pre- 
sumably good  and  to  be  endorsed,  and  "spe- 
cial" or  "business"  Interests,  which  are  pre- 
sumably evil  and  to  be  opposed.  I  never 
came  across  any  single  Individual  or  group 
intelligent  enough  and  dispassionate  enough 
to  represent  the  totality  of  the  public's  In- 
terest. 

Sensible  policy  making  consists  not  of 
dramatic  confrontation,  but  of  carefully 
balancing  and  reconciling  a  variety  of  legit- 
imate interests — such  as  clean  air  and  low 
inflation,  safe  products  and  high  employ- 
ment, healthy  working  conditions  and  rising 
productivity. 

The  claims  of  many  public  interest  groups 
are  not  based  on  their  knowledge  of  what 
the  public  wants  or  their  accountability  to 
the  public.  General  Electric,  for  example, 
must  spend  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
on  market  research  In  order  to  better  meet 
consumers"  changing  needs.  It  Is  almost 
amazing  that.  In  contrast,  the  new  breed  of 
special  Interest  groups  does  not  have  to 
survey  the  public's  view.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  In  their  arrogance  they  Im- 
plicitly assume  that  they  know  what  Is  best 
for  the  consumer. 

It  Is  Intriguing  that  they  often  seem  to 
view  the  corporation  as  simultaneously  venal 
and  omnipotent.  Many  critics  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  system  gladly  accept  the  ac- 
complishments, goods  and  servles  produced 
by  corporations,  but  they  reject  the  values 


that  have  been  followed  In  achieving  those 
results. 

They  Ignore  the  role  of  material  incentives 
in  obtaining  desired  material  benefits.  They 
seem  to  think  the  corporation  could  con- 
tinue to  produce  all  the  material  abundance 
at  least  as  effectively  as  now,  whUe  simul- 
taneously turning  Its  efforts  to  a  host  of  ao- 
cial  and  non-economic  concerns. 

To  talk  or  write  about  regulated  industries 
"capturing"  their  regulators  (as  most  aca- 
demics still  do)  Is,  to  put  it  kindly,  a  quaint 
way  of  viewing  the  fundamental  changes  in 
business  decision-making  now  taking  place — 
the  shift  of  power  from  private  managers  to 
public  officials.  Yet  public  policy  still  tends  to 
be  dominated  by  the  organized,  compact 
pressure  groups  who  attain  their  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  the  larger  body  of  consumers. 

But  the  nature  of  those  Interest  groups 
has  changed.  Rather  than  the  railroad  baron 
or  the  utUlty  executive  (a  relatively  easy  tar- 
get for  attack),  the  villain  of  the  piece  often 
has  been  a  self-styled  representative  of  the 
"public  Interest" — who  so  frequently  takes 
the  positions  on  government  policy  that  re- 
duce Jobs,  Increase  Infiatlon,  and  otherwise 
undermine  the  American  living  standard  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  life. 

It  Is  Intriguing  to  note  that  It  Is  the  busi- 
ness system  and  not  the  self-styled  consumer 
advocate  that  in  practice  constitutes  the 
front  line  of  defense  for  consumers,  and  It  is 
the  consumer  who  suffers  from  the  costly 
overregulatlon  of  business  that  Is  advocated 
by  so-called  "corporate  activists"  who  view 
business  firms  as  Instruments  for  achieving 
their  social  objectives. 

The  position  that  business  does  not  care 
about  people  because  profit  comes  first  Is 
nonsense.  Business  has  all  the  Incentives  to 
take  actions  that  result  In  Improving  welfare. 
The  reasons  for  doing  so,  of  course,  arise  not 
out  of  benevolence  but  out  of  hard-nosed, 
practical  economic  interest.  More  purchases 
by  willing  customers  generate  more  profits. 

In  contrast,  many  social  activists  do  not 
understand  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
their  actions.  Knowingly  or  not.  they  would 
use  the  accumulated  wealth  of  our  society  as 
their  intellectual  plajrthlng. 

So  many  public  interest  groups  act  as  If 
communication  were  strictly  a  one-way 
affair.  They  expect  the  rest  of  society  to  lis- 
ten carefully  to  and  respond  radically  to  their 
"demands.""  But  they  cavalierly  dismiss  the 
points  made  by  anyone  disagreeing  with  them 
as  self-serving  ap>ologetlcs.  This  double 
standard  is  more  than  unfair;  It  makes  It 
difficult  to  achieve  good  public  policy. 

If  the  various  public  Interest  groups  would 
reduce  their  rhetoric  and  in  turn  listen  to 
other  voices  in  society,  they  might  be  able 
to  come  up  with  more  carefully  developed  and 
more  constructive  proposals.  In  any  event,  a 
bit  of  modesty  on  their  part  would  go  a  long 
way.9 


FUTURE  BUSINESS  LEADERS  OF 
AMERICA— -PHI  BETA  LAMBDA, 
INC. 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  stu- 
dent vocational  organization — the  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America — Phi  Beta 
Lambda — whose  200,000  members  in  8,- 
000  chanters  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
across  the  country  are  pledged  to  learn 
more  about  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  how  they  can  fit  into  it.  During 
FBLA-PBL  Week,  February  10-16.  these 
young  people  will  concentrate  on  "keeping 
in  touch  with  the  business  of  America." 
They  are  bringing  business  people  into 
the  classroom  to  get  firsthcmd  informa- 
tion about  how  business  operates. 
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Men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  life  cooperate  on  the 
local  level  with  FBLA-PBL  by  providing 
plant  and  oflSce  tours,  talking  about  their 
businesses  and  their  jobs  and  participat- 
ing in  workshops  making  the  business 
world  come  alive  for  them. 

Prom  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  two 
eminent  educators  have  committed  a 
great  deal  of  time  ana  energy  to  the 
cause  of  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America-Phi  Beta  Lambda.  They  are  Dr. 
Russell  Hosier  amd  his  wife.  Dr.  Mary 
Margaret  Hosier.  Both  have  served  on 
the  FBLA-PBL  national  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  Dr.  Russell  Hosier  is  a  member 
of  the  founding  board  in  1969. 

A  focal  point  of  FBLA-PBL  is  its  wide- 
spread interest  in  and  prtmiotion  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  by  means  of  an 
on  going  economic  education  program 
called  Project  Awareness.  This  program 
involves  the  young  people  in  a  study  of 
the  American  economic  system,  and  ulti- 
mately it  encourages  them  to  reach  out 
beyond  their  classrooms  and  into  the 
local  business  community. 

Through  chapter  activities,  often  in 
conjunction  with  local  business  and  in- 
dustry, these  young  members  of  FBLA- 
PBL  have  the  chance  to  learn  how  the 
group  process  works  to  solve  problems 
and  make  decisions.  They  use  the  skills 
they  have  learned  in  their  classroom — 
typing,  bookkeeping,  public  speaking, 
and  management  training  skills  to  con- 
duct the  many  service,  social,  and  fimd- 
raising  activities  of  their  chapters. 

TTie  national  headquarters  of  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America-Phi  Beta 
Lambda  is  located  in  Reston,  Va.  Presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  oflBcer  is  Edward 
D.  MiUer.* 


WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  Felix 
G.  Rohatyn  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  accomplished  individuals  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
lasting  pride  to  me  and  benefit  to  New 
York  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  Empire 
State.  He  is  also  one  of  our  most  pro- 
vocative thinkers  and  erudite  writers  on 
a  wide  variety  of  contemporary  issues  of 
pressing  importance  for  his  Nation,  his 
State,  and  his  city.  It  is  therefore  with 
considerable  respect  and  enthusiasm 
that  I  submit  for  the  Record  his  incisive 
guest  column  entitled  "What  We  Should 
Do"  as  published  on  the  op-ed  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  30. 
1980.  and  a  recent  interview  with  Mr. 
Rohatyn  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  on 
February  3,  1980. 

The  articles  follow : 

What  We  Should  Do 
(By  FelU  O.  Rohatyn) 

The  presidents  State  of  the  Union  message 
was  less  noteworthy  for  what  It  said — I.e., 
that  we  will  draw  the  line  at  Soviet  expan- 
sionism In  the  Persian  Oulf — than  for  what 
it  neglected  to  say.  In  many  ways,  what  was 
not  covered  was  more  Important.  For 
Instance : 

(1|  In  1980.  our  payments  to  OPEC  for 
Imported  crude  will  be  running  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  HOC  billion  per  annum.  This  com- 
pares to  about  $6  billion  before  the  1973 
embargo  Over  the  next  five  years,  the  United 
States  win  pay  out  about  9600  billion  for  a 


product  It  bums  Into  the  atmosphere  every 
day. 

The  value  of  all  companies  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  approximately 
$900  billion.  The  idea  that  over  the  next  five 
years  we  would  mortgage  to  OPEC  half  the 
productive  capacity  of  this  country,  built  up 
over  200  years,  to  pay  for  oil  Is  obviously 
absurd.  This  situation  Is  as  dangerous  to  our 
system,  and  as  unacceptable  to  our  security, 
as  would  be  a  Soviet  presence  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

(2)  Domestic  Inflation  and  our  economic 
posture  are  a  basic  factor  In  our  Inter- 
national security  posture.  Our  economy  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  security  Is 
built.  This  foundation  Is  shaky.  The  United 
States  cannot  finance  a  rearmament  program 
of  the  type  envisaged  by  the  administration 
by  simply  increasing  its  budget  deficit.  The 
United  States  cannot  hope  to  convince  OPEC 
to  hold  on  to  its  dollars  If  we  continue  to 
give  in  to  runaway  inflation  that  has  two 
main  components:  energy  consumption  and 
government  spending. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  credible  part- 
ner, economically  or  militarily,  unless  It 
takes  concrete  action  to  reduce  drastically 
energy  consumption  and  to  strengthen  its 
currency.  Coming  off  the  high  end  of  a  busi- 
ness cycle  with  a  $40  billion  deficit  Is  not 
reassuring. 

(3)  There  are  only  two  ways  to  reduce 
domestic  energy  cons\imptlon  both  drastical- 
ly and  soon:  gasoline  rationing  or  increas- 
ing the  price  of  gas  with  a  substantial  tax. 
Ultimately,  both  may  be  needed.  With  the 
additional  financing  requirements  lor  de- 
fense, a  gas  tax  seems  to  be  the  most  logical 
answer. 

Of  all  the  presidential  candidates,  only 
Rep.  John  Anderson  has  had  the  courage  to 
advocate  what  many  see  as  only  common 
sense  A  50-cent-per-gaUon  gas  tax  would 
raise  approximately  $55  billion  per  annum, 
could  reduce  consumption  by  about  10  per- 
cent and  Is  an  absolute  minimum.  A  $l-per- 
gallon  tax,  phased  In  over  three  years,  would 
be  more  appropriate.  In  Europe,  gasoline 
taxes  amount  to  $1.50  to  $2  per  gallon,  with 
a  per-gallon  price  at  the  pump  of  $2.50  to 
$2.70.  Europe's  per-caplta  consumption  Is  40 
percent  that  of  the  United  States",  not  only 
because  people  drive  less  but  because  long 
ago  they  switched  to  small,  fuel-efflclent 
automobiles. 

The  proceeds  of  the  gas  tax  should  be 
used  partly  to  fund  Increases  in  defense 
soendlng,  partly  to  lower  taxes  on  business 
in  order  to  Increase  capital  Investment  and 
productivity  and  partly  to  help  lower-Income 
groups  by  financing  mass  transit  and  low- 
ering Social  Security  taxes. 

(4)  A  significant  gas  tax  would  do  more 
to  strengthen  the  dollar  and  give  OPEC 
long-term  confidence  In  our  currency  than 
any  other  single  economic  action  available  to 
us.  It  should  set  the  stage  for  a  dialogue  with 
OPEC  aimed  at  changing  our  payments  for 
oil  from  freely  convertible  dollars  to  long- 
term  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  could  be 
used  only  to  purchase  American  commodities 
or  manufactured  goods  over  a  period  of  years 
as  the  bonds  mature. 

As  an  Inducement  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, we  should  be  willing  to  commit  paut. 
or  even  all  of  our  current  gold  reserves.  At 
current  market  prices,  the  United  States  has 
approximately  $250  billion  worth  of  gold;  sit- 
ting on  a  mountain  of  gold  will  do  no  good 
If  our  economy  collapses.  We  should  be  will- 
ing to  commit  the  only  commodity  we  have 
that  has  risen  in  value  as  much  as  oil  as 
part-payment  for  oil.  If  OPEC  will  accept 
long-term  bonds,  with  limited  convertibility, 
for  the  balance. 

If  such  an  arrangement  were  negotiated 
with  one  or  two  members  of  OPEC,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  others  might  fol- 


low later.  The  producers  must  understand 
that  we  will  be  driven  to  much  harsher 
choices  If  the  bankruptcy  of  our  society  Is 
the  only  alternative. 

(5)  Our  commitment  to  protect  the  oil 
resources  of  the  Middle  East  beneflts  Europe 
and  Japan  at  least  as  much  as  It  beneflts 
us.  They  should,  therefore,  pay  their  fair 
share.  As  part  of  the  mutual  security  ar- 
rangements with  Egypt,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan,  any  American  troops  stationed 
there  should  be  evenly  matched  by  European 
forces  financed  by  Europe  and  Japan. 
*  «  •  •  • 

The  windfall  profits  tax  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  oil-producing  states  themselves 
because  of  congressional  resistance.  At  a  min- 
imum, a  certain  proportion  of  defense  con- 
tracts as  well  as  subcontracts  of  the  syn- 
fuel  programs  should  be  mandated  to  the 
urban,  impacted  areas  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  Union  of 
states,  then  there  has  to  be  a  balance  as  to 
burdens  and  beneflts. 

(8)  This  country  faces  major  challenges 
In  the  coming  decade  without  a  foundation 
of  consistent  domestic  or  foreign  policy  for 
a  base.  Double-digit  Inflation  is  not  abating, 
nor  is  a  meaningful  reduction  of  energy  con- 
sumption taking  place.  The  wage-price  guide- 
lines are  as  Irrelevant  to  wages  and  prices 
as  the  windfall  profits  tax  is  Irrelevant  to 
production  and  consumption  of  energy. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  not  a  long- 
term  solution,  but  a  6-to-l2-month  wage- 
price  freeze  should  be  considered  to  provide 
a  relatively  stable  pause  during  which  the 
administration  and  Congress  can  debate  and 
arrive  at  a  sensible,  interrelated  set  of  poli- 
cies for  the  19S0S. 

Policy  Is  a  fabric,  a  tapestry  In  which  all 
strands  are  Interwoven,  linked  to  each  other, 
clearly  describing  a  basic  posture  and  direc- 
tion. We  have  no  such  tapestry.  The  State 
of  the  Union  message  concentrated  on  what 
might  happen  but  Is  not  likely  to — I.e.,  So- 
viet expansion  Into  the  Middle  East  oil  fields. 
It  ignored  that  which  Is  inevitable  but  which 
we  have  no  answers  for — i.e.,  reducing  energy 
consumption  and  paying  for  what  we  use, 
reducing  Inflation  and  paying  for  defense, 
protecting  the  dollar  and  giving  a  future  to 
the  young  black,  keeping  this  Union  viable 
and  united. 

Those  are  some  of  the  Inevitables  we  face, 
and  those  are  only  a  few.  What  Is  certain  Is 
that  we  are  living  at  the  end  of  an  era:  the 
era  of  Keyneslan  economics,  growth  with  lim- 
ited Infiatlon.  cheap  and  plentiful  energy, 
U.S.  economic  domination  of  the  Western 
world.  If  we  are  to  be  In  control  of  our  desti- 
ny as  a  viable  democracy  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion. It  cannot  be  done  with  business  as 
usual  at  home. 

The  American  voter  Is  usually  far  ahead  of 
his  leaders.  He  is  entitled  every  four  years  to 
his  most  precious  right :  namely,  to  ask  those 
who  propose  to  lead  Just  what  It  Is  they 
propose  to  do.  The  answers,  so  far,  both  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  have  not  been 
inspiring. 

Rohatyn  Fears  Omi  Way  op  Life  Is 

THREATENB) 

(By  Dan  Dorfman) 

"I'm  scared."  a  glum  Pellx  Rohatyn  told  me 
the  other  day.  And  It  wasn't  his  Increasing 
number  of  visible  gray  hairs  that  bothered 
him.  "I  feel  I'm  living  in  1912,  the  years  of 
The  Guns  of  August  ( World  War  I  started  In 
1914) .  I  see  an  enormous  threat  to  our  way  of 
life,  a  lot  of  pain.  At  best,  we  face  a  reduced 
standard  of  living.  And  at  worst,  we'll  have  to 
defend  our  Interests  abroad.  And  the  longer 
we  wait  and  do  nothing — which  Is  what  we're 
doing — the  worse  It's  going  to  get." 

One  of  the  brightest  financial  minds  I  know 
and  a  partner  In  the  Investment  banking 
from  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.,  Rohatyn  didn't 
confine  his  gloomy  outlook  to  generalities.  He 
offered  some  specific — and  bold — proposals  to 
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meet  our  problems.  One,  In  particular,  called 
for  harsh  medicine — namely,  an  immediate 
50-cents-a-gaUon  tax  on  gasoline,  followed  by 
another  50-cent  boost  within  two  to  three 
years.  Those  hikes  would  push  gas  to  about 
$2.60  a  gallon  for  Rohatyn's  BMW,  which,  he 
says,  he  may  sell  tiecause  of  the  poor  gas 
mileage. 

You  may  not  agree  with  the  man,  but  his 
views  are  Invariably  thought-provoking.  And 
as  you'll  see,  the  51-year-old  Rohatyn,  who's 
also  chairman  of  New  York's  Munclplal  As- 
sistance Corp.  (Big  MAC) ,  is  clearly  an  origi- 
nal thinker. 

In  relating  Rohatyn's  thinking,  one  has  to 
address  himself  to  the  economic  policies  of 
Jimmy  Carter.  And  here,  although  Rohatyn 
wouldn't  say  It  directly.  It's  obvious  he  feels 
the  President  Is  weak  and  vacillating.  Take, 
for  example,  the  President's  recent  State  of 
the  Union  message  In  which  Carter  got  high 
marks  In  many  quarters  for  addressing  him- 
self strongly  to  the  growing  Soviet  menace. 
Rohatyn,  for  one,  was  disappointed,  asserting 
that  the  message  failed  to  talk  about  stable 
prices  for  the  housewife  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Jobs  and  education  for  the  black  kid  in  Har- 
lem or  the  need  for  a  hard  U.S.  dollar. 

"Nothing  In  Carter's  message,"  says 
Rohatyn,  stroking  his  thick  bushy  eyebrows 
as  he  spoke,  "gives  me  confidence  we're  mov- 
ing in  any  of  those  directions.  We  can't  have 
credibility  with  the  Russians,  or  the  Chinese, 
unless  we  have  a  viable  domestic  policy  .  .  . 
and  at  present  we  have  no  coherent  set  of 
either  domestic  or  foreign  policies. 

Says  Rohatyn:  "At  some  point,  someone's 
going  to  have  to  do  something  to  resolve  our 
enormous  economic  social  strains.  If  not,  we 
could  be  headed  for  a  financial  collapse  and 
I'm  not  sure  democracy  could  weather  that. 
That  50-cents-a-gallon  tax  at  the  gas  pump 
I  spoke  about  earlier  Is  strongly  recommended 
by  Rohatyn  as  the  first  step  In  getting  the 
United  States'  economic  house  In  order.  Such 
a  tax — which  would  boost  prices  at  the  gas 
pump  to  about  $1.75  a  gallon — would  also 
cause  some  suffering,  as  well  as  heighten  In- 
flation, admits  Rohatyn.  "But  It's  some- 
thing," he  says  "we've  got  to  accept." 

Rohatyn  says  such  a  gas  tax  would  raise 
about  $50  billion  a  year  (as  well  as  cut  con- 
sumption about  10%).  By  reducing  energy 
Imports,  he  observes,  you're  cutting  back  on 
Inflation.  And  that  helps  both  the  housewife 
In  Columbus  and  the  dollar.  Rohatyn  points 
out  that  part  of  the  $50  billion  can  also  be 
directed  to  business  Incentives  to  create  more 
Jobs  .  .  .  and  that  would  help  the  black  kid 
In  Harlem. 

Other  Important  uses  for  those  funds,  as 
Ronatyn  sees  It:  (1)  financing  the  defense 
effort  (which  would  help  lower  the  budget 
deficit);  (2)  rolling  back  Social  Security  taxes 
(which  would  especially  aid  the  lower- 
income  group). 

"Paying  $2  or  $2.50  a  gallon  for  gas  Is  not 
the  end  of  the  world,"  says  Rohatyn.  "It 
means  you  buy  a  smaller  car  and  save  on 
gas  consumption.  Just  look  at  Europe:  gas 
there  Is  $2.75  a  gallon.  .  .     " 

Rohatyn  rattled  off  some  scary  statistics 
as  he  turned  the  conversation  to  OPEC  (the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries). He  notes  that  the  value  of  all  Big 
Board  companies  Is  about  $900  billion — a 
value  that  took  200  years  to  create.  But  over 
the  next  four  years,  he  says,  the  United 
States  win  pay  half  of  that  to  OPEC. 

That's  simply  not  a  sustainable  proposi- 
tion, declares  Rohatyn.  "We  Just  can't  sus- 
tain en  economic  thesis  where  all  our  real  es- 
tate, all  our  companies  and  all  our  equities 
are  to  be  bought  In  exchange  for  oil." 

Taking  the  thought  a  step  further,  Roha- 
tyn observes  that  over  the  next  four  to  five 
years  a  trillion  dollars  virlll  go  out  of  the 
Western  world  to  pay  for  oil  (and  that 
doesn't  even  Include  the  oil  bill  of  the  less- 
developed  countries).  The  IntemAtlonal 
monetary  system  can't  handle  It.  the  banking 


system  can't  handle  It  .  .  .  and  the  end  re- 
sult. In  Rohatyn's  mind.  Is  an  economic  col- 
lapse that'll  lead  to  some  sort  of  military 
action. 

So  what's  to  be  done? 

Rohatyn  advocates  a  new  form  of  U.S.  pay- 
ment for  imported  oil — which  this  year  will 
cost  us  about  $100  billion,  up  from  $6  billion 
before  the  1973  oil  embargo.  In  brief;  a  com- 
bination of  long-term  bonds  (20-25-year 
variety)  and  some  gold.  The  bonds  could  be 
used  only  to  purchase  American  goods  (such 
as  commodities  and  machinery)  as  they  ma- 
ture .  .  .  and  not  for  the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can companies,  says  Rohatyn. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  a  gold 
Inventory  worth  about  $280  billion.  And  as 
Rohatyn  sees  It.  "I  don't  see  us  sitting  on  a 
mountain  of  gold  If  our  economy  Is  In  dlfB- 
culty.  It's  absurd  for  us  (the  Treasury)  to 
embark  on  a  program  of  selling  gold  at  $250 
an  ounce  and  refusing  to  sell  It  at  $700." 

Whether  OPEC  would  ever  buy  such  a 
payment  plan,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  other  matters,  Rohatyn  thinks  the  U.S. 
recession  that  seemed  to  be  developing  will 
be  put  off  by  higher  defense  spending.  He 
also  believes  there's  an  even  chance  that 
wage-price  controls  will  be  strongly  pushed 
within  the  next  12  months.  (He  personally 
favors  a  temporary  wage-price  freeze  of  six 
to  12  months  to  curb  Inflation.) 

The  grim-faced  Rohatyn  offered  one  other 
economic  idea  as  we  pai-ted.  And  I'm  sure 
we'd  all  love  to  see  It  happen.  The  Idea:  Take 
inflation  out  of  taxable  Income.  In  other 
words,  your  salary  would  be  taxed  only  on 
real  Income;  the  inflation  rate,  which  ran 
13.3  percent  last  year,  would  be  exempt.  "It 
would  create  a  discipline  for  the  government 
to  live  within  Its  means,"  says  Rohatyn. 

With  the  way  Inflation's  killing  us  all,  who 
can  resist  such  a  marvelous  suggestion  ?# 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1980.  the  delegates  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  se- 
lected by  vote  the  top  15  priorities  from 
the  60  conference  recommendations  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  for  his 
review  and  consideration.  The  sixth 
highest  ranking  priority  specifically 
urged  support  and  passage  of  S.  1860,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Act  of  1979. 
Nineteen  Senators  joined  as  original  co- 
sponsors  when  I  introduced  that  measure 
on  October  4,  1979. 

Title  HI  of  S.  1860  would  provide 
various  tax  incentives  to  help  overcome 
and  eliminate  those  barriers  impeding 
capital  formation  by  small,  innovative 
concerns.  I  am  hopeful  that  both  the 
Senate  Small  Business  and  Judiciary 
Committees  will  complete  their  work  on 
the  bill  early  in  this  session  so  that  the 
Finance  Committee  can  then  consider 
the  provisions  of  title  HI. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  Busi- 
ness Week  entitled,  "To  Review  Research 
and  Development."  which  discussed  the 
need  to  provide  incentives  to  spur  in- 
creased innovation.  The  writer.  Lewis  H. 
Young,  suggests  that  attention  should 
be  focused  on  what  can  be  done  to  assist 
smaller,  new  concerns.  I  share  his  con- 
clusion "that  a  more  effective  solution 
to  the  problem  of  declining  U.S.  innova- 
tion would  be  to  change  the  tax  laws  to 
encourage  the  person  with  a  good  idea 
to  start  a  new  company." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  thought 
provoking  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 


To  Revtvt  Reseaxch  AitD  DrvELOPMKirr 
(  By  Lewis  H.  Young) 

Last  month  in  The  New  York  Times, 
Reginald  H.  Jones  wrote  an  article  lamenting 
the  neglect  of  science  and  technology  In  the 
U.S.  and  Unking  this  shortcoming  to  the 
causes  of  Inflation,  unemployment,  declining 
productivity,  trade  deficits,  disenchantment 
with  government,  and  loss  of  international 
position.  In  proposing  a  remedy,  the  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  General 
Electric  Co.  suggested  three  Incentives: 

Flexible  depreciation  for  equipment  and 
speclaa -purpose  structures  used  In  research 
and  development. 

Flexible  depreciation  for  purchased  pat- 
ents and  other  Intangible  Items  of  tech- 
nology, such  as  knowhow  and  secret  proc- 

A  special  deduction  equal  to  120  percent 
of  research-and-development  expenditures. 

Few  members  of  the  Business  Roundtable, 
the  organization  of  chief  executives  of  large 
U.S.  corporations,  would  argue  with  Jones's 
prescription.  But  the  fact  Is  his  remedy  omits 
one  serious  cause  of  the  lack  of  investment 
in  R&D  In  the  U.S.  today— the  unwUllngness 
of  so  many  of  today's  financially  oriented 
professional  managers  to  take  the  risks  such 
Investments  Involve.  Moreover,  the  Incen- 
tives Jones  proposes  are  aimed  at  the  wrong 
segment  of  business:  big  business,  which 
doesn't  do  all  that  much  innovating. 

WHY    BAD    LACS 

During  the  past  decade,  the  concentration 
of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  most  big  cor- 
porations on  financial  matters  has  kept  him 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  short 
run — on  next  quarter's  earnings  or  this  year's 
profits.  Jones's  proposal  reflects  this.  Despite 
lip  service — and  quite  a  bit  of  It,  too — to  the 
subjects  of  long-range  planning  and  strategic 
planning,  most  companies  are  run  by 
bottom-line  management,  which  means  the 
chief  executive  comes  up  with  a  profit  num- 
ber for  the  year  and  then  makes  sure  It  is 
achieved.  If  the  company  falls  short  of  the 
mark,  such  areas  as  R&D.  new-product  plan- 
ning, or  marketing  are  slashed,  because  cuts 
In  those  areas  show  up  on  the  bottom  line 
quickly. 

Using  the  excuse  of  applying  the  tech- 
nlr'ues  of  professional  management,  a  lot  of 
chief  executives  have  turned  timid  In  the 
area  of  product  and  process  innovation.  Ap- 
proving an  Innovative  R&D  program  Is  cost- 
ly, not  only  In  money^  but  In  reputation  If 
It  turns  sour.  And  the  risks  of  a  long-term 
project  not  working  out  are  high,  too  high 
for  managers  who  can  see  a  sure  fast  profit 
squeezing  another  %  percent  out  of  the  cor- 
porate cash,  or  using  the  corporate  cash  to 
buy  a  going  business.  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.,  for  example,  will  not  undertake  any 
R&D  effort  that  does  not  promise  a  payback 
within  five  years.  RCA  Corp.,  once  a  pioneer 
In  high  technology,  has  now  opted  for  surer 
but  smaller  returns  by  acquiring  a  financial 
services  company  (CIT  Inc.)  Instead  of  gam- 
bling on  a  big  future  with  videodiscs.  In  ad- 
dition, RCA  stopped  designing  and  manufac- 
turing Its  own  videotape  recorder,  with  the 
risks  that  involves,  to  sell  Matsushita's  prod- 
uct. 

Because  of  U.S.  companies'  unwillingness 
to  take  a  gamble  on  R&D,  many  Japanese  exe- 
cutives say  they  no  longer  fear  American 
competition.  Japanese  companies  often  trade 
short-term  profits  for  long-term  growth.  That 
kind  of  persistence  has  enabled  the  Japanese 
to  make  big  Inroads  In  steel,  autos.  consumer 
electronics,  and  now  comouters.  And  the 
Japanese  have  persevered  even  though,  as  In 
1965  in  color  television,  they  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  competitiveness  l>ecause  they  dldnt 
have  the  production  volume  to  match  U.S. 
companies. 

The  failure  to  Invest,  particularly  In  process 
R&D  and  new  manufacturing  equipment, 
tends  to  have  a  mulUplying  effect.  Rockwell 
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International  Corp.  found  that  Its  newly 
acquired.  Admiral  Oroup  Dlv.  could  not  com- 
pete in  price  with  Japanese  television  manu- 
facturers because  the  Admiral  plant  was  full 
of  outdated  mechanical  manufacturing  and 
testing  equipment,  while  the  plants  of  Its 
J^anese  competitors  were  equipped  with  the 
latest  Instrumentation,  automatic  assembly. 
and  materials-handling  gear,  and  Rockwell 
was  not  prepared  to  spend  to  modernize  the 
plant — even  though  it  believed  It  had  a  sup- 
erior product.  Nor  was  the  company  willing 
to  wait  the  years  it  would  take  to  establish 
Its  superior  product  as  a  high-quality,  pre- 
mliun-prlced  television  set.  Its  answer:  Go 
out  of  the  television  business. 

VXSTED   DITZBESTS 

Jones's  own  OE  has  not  achieved  a  lot  of 
success  in  one  aspect  of  high  technology.  It 
could  not  make  It  In  the  semiconductor  busi- 
ness or  as  a  supplier  of  mainframe  compu- 
ters, and  It  was  slow  to  respond  to  the  micro- 
processor revolution.  These  are  areas  that  re- 
quire fast  decisionmaking,  flexibility,  and 
risk-taking.  In  big  companies,  there  Is  a  bu- 
reaucracy designed  to  accomplish  the  oppo- 
site. It  slows  down  Innovation  to  the  point 
that  the  bright  people  who  are  best  at  this 
kind  of  work  leave  or  give  up  In  frustration. 
And  too  often  bureaucracies  in  companies 
have  vested  Interests  in  the  products  or  the 
old  way  of  doing  things  and  are  Imaginative 
only  in  devising  reasons  why  new-product  or 
new  process  work  should  be  killed.  It  Is  far 
easier  to  shoot  a  new  Idea  full  of  holes  than 
It  Is  to  come  up  with  the  Innovation  In  the 
arst  place. 

A  more  effective  solution  to  the  problem  of 
declining  VS.  Innovation  would  be  to  change 
*^'**  '""^  *°  encourage  the  person  with  a 
good  Idea  to  start  a  new  small  company  As 
these  infant  enterprises  grow,  they  would 
contribute  far  more  to  employment,  to  fight- 
ing Inflation,  to  boosting  productivity  and 
to  maintaining  the  U.S.  competitive  position 
than  an  Increase  In  depreciation  rates  at  laree 
corporations  will.  What  Is  needed  Is  to  modify 
the  tax  laws  so  that  people  who  are  willing  to 
start  or  Invest  in  new  enterprises  can  make 
money  and  keep  most  of  what  they  make  « 
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A  FUNERAL  FOR  THE  PTC? 

•.Mf-  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
wlthm  the  next  few  days,  the  Senate  may 
take  action  which  could  lower  even  more 
the  regard  the  citizens  of  this  country 
nave  for  Congress. 

We  wUl  be  voting  on  legislation  which 
wiU  make  significant  changes  in  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion—the  one  Federal  agency  that  In  re- 
cent years  has  worked  to  promote  fair 
competition  and  to  protect  consumers 
interests  in  the  marketplace.  Yet  that  is 
the  problem.  The  FTCs  diUgence  in  help- 
ing consumers  has  stirred  the  wrath  of 
special  interests  that  do  not  want  the 
PTC  meddling  in  their  affairs. 

These  special  interests  have  come  to 
Congress  with  one  clear  message— get 
the  FTC  off  our  backs.  Are  we  in  the 
Senate  going  to  listen?  Are  we  going  to 
kill  the  FTC's  rulemaking  on  advertising 
to  children  and  its  efforts  to  make  the 
standards  and  certification  process  more 
competitive  and  fair?  Are  we  going  to 
keep  the  PTC  from  reporting  on  abuses 
in  the  insurance  industry? 

If  we  submit  to  the  pressures  of  the 
special  interest  lobbies,  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  consumers  and  honest  and 
open  competition  in  the  marketplace. 
And  it  will  not  be  long  before  people 


realize  what  damage  congress  has  done 
to  one  Federal  agency  that  clearly  has 
the  public's  interest  in  mind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  edi- 
torial I  am  submitting  today  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  on 
October  24,  1979. 

The  editorial  follows; 

A  Funeral  for  the  FTC? 
Fair  competition!  Consumer  protection! 
Noble  words,  and  more  than  60  years  ago 
the  Congress  created  an  agency,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (PTC),  to  breathe  life 
into  them. 

But  the  PTC  was  a  paper  tiger,  sleeping 
In  the  sun  while  the  hyenas  and  Jackals 
continued  picking  the  poor  consumer's 
bones 

That  Is,  it  was.  A  few  years  ago.  Congress 
tired  of  having  the  PTC  make  consumer 
law  ad  hoc.  one  culprit  at  a  time.  It  gave 
the  FTC  power  to  lay  down  trade  regula- 
tions saying  in  advance  how  entire  indus- 
tries should  behave.  Next.  Jimmy  Carter 
came  along  and  appointed  a  fine  new  FTC 
chairman.  Michael  Pertschuk. 

The  tiger  stirred.  It  roared.  And.  as  one 
might  expect,  the  Jackals  and  hyenas  are 
scared  of  losing  their  free  lunch.  They've 
ganged  up  on  the  PTC,  they  have  It  at  bay, 
and  they  Just  might  be  about  to  pick  Its 
bones  clean. 

The  issue  Is  a  bill,  two  years  overdue,  to 
reauthorize  the  FTC.  The  House  has  Insisted 
on  giving  either  house  of  Congress  the  power 
to  overrule  the  PTC  when  It  adopts  trade 
regulations  that  displease  special  Interests. 
So  far,  the  Senate  has  refused  to  go  along 
with  this,  but  the  Senate's  back  finally  Is 
bending. 

Of  course.  Congress  ought  to  have  the  last 
word  over  agencies  such  as  the  PTC.  to  which 
It  has  delegated  lawmaking  power.  But  what 
two  houses  give.  It  should  take  two  houses 
to  take  back. 

This  week  or  next,  the  House  will  vote  on 
an  FTC  bill  that  embodies  the  one-house 
veto,  a  gimmick  of  dubious  constitutionality. 
At  least  this  version  Is  as  benign  as  the  con- 
sumer protection  subcommittee  dared  to 
make  It.  If  the  House  voted,  say,  to  toss  out 
an  PTC  rule  protecting  people  who  buy  used 
cars,  the  Senate  would  have  30  days  to  over- 
rule the  House. 

The  veto  power  is  far  from  the  worst  of 
what  lurks  in  the  House.  Three  pending  spe- 
cial Interest  amendments  would  curtail  the 
PTC's  attack  on  alleged  monopoly  In  the 
breakfast  cereal  Industry;  forbid  the  PTC 
from  investigating  agricultural  marketing 
cooperatives,  and  prevent  the  PTC  from  en- 
forcing some  sensible  and  sadly  overdue 
funeral  Industry  regulations  that  have  been 
under  development  for  six  years. 

The  funeral  Industry's  front  man.  Rep 
Marty  Russo,  D-IU.,  shlUed  for  the  medical 
lobby  last  year  when  he  cast  the  deciding 
committee  vote  that  killed  the  hospital  cost 
containment  bill. 

The  coincidence  Is  striking  and  significant. 
If  the  PTC  isn't  to  be  allowed  to  represent  the 
consumer  vls-a-vls  funerals,  what  of  the 
other  industries  It  Is  investigating,  such  as 
medicine,  mobile  homes,  new  home  construc- 
tion and  used  cars?  "If  we  can't  win  funer- 
als," says  a  friendly  House  staff  member,  "we 
can't  win  any  of  those." 

The  PTC's  Investigation  proved  that  fu- 
nerals cost  too  much  because  the  consumers 
have  too  Uttle  choice  in  how  they  are  carried 
out  and  because  there  is  hardly  any  price 
competition.  It  also  documented  disgraceful 
conduct  by  a  minority  of  funeral  directors. 

In  the  public  Interest,  the  rules  would  re- 
quire itemized  price  disclosure  and  prohibit 
such  goullsh  practices  as  embalming  without 


permission  and  forcing  relatives  to  purchase 
expensive  caskets  when — as  In  Immediate 
cremation — they  are  not  necessary. 

The  rules  themselves  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  the  states  had  acted.  But,  apart  from 
a  few  such  as  Arizona.  Texas  and  Florida, 
state  regulation  is  at  the  whim  of  the  Indus- 
try, discouraging  competition  and  shielding 
the  unscrupulous  practitioner.  Florida's  new 
law,  made  possible  by  a  "sunset"  deadline  on 
the  toothless  old  law,  was  modeled  on  the 
proposed  PTC  code. 

The  PTC's  rules  would  benefit  citizens  of 
all  states,  including  the  few  which  have  re- 
sponded to  the  need.  On  Oct.  10,  the  Ari- 
zona State  Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and 
Embalmers  emphatically  endorsed  the  FTC's 
efforts,  saying: 

"...  funeral  services  consumers  are  unique- 
ly vulnerable  .  .  .  The  demonstrated  need 
exists  for  active  and  aggressive  coordinated 
enforcement  efforts  by  federal,  state  and 
local  consumer  fraud  agencies  In  this 
area  . . ." 

There  could  be  no  greater  consumer  fraud 
than  for  the  Congress  to  create  high-minded 
laws  and  agencies,  only  to  repudiate  them 
when  they  threaten  to  fulfill  their  purposes. 
Adoption  of  the  Russo  amendment,  and  oth- 
ers of  Its  ilk,  would  confirm  Mark  Twain's 
theorem  that  "...  there  Is  no  distinctly  na- 
tive American  criminal  class  except  Con- 
gress." Fortunately,  the  rest  of  the  House  still 
has  a  chance  to  prove  Russo — and  Twaln^ 
wrong.9 


MAYOR  KOCH'S  ADDRESS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  before  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  Mayor  Koch  of  New  York  City 
delivered  an  address  which  deserves  the 
Senate's  immediate  attention.  The 
mayors  message  was  that  Federal  regu- 
lations have  very  often  saddled  local 
governments  with  expensive  and  ill-con- 
ceived requirements,  without  adequate 
consideration  being  given  to  the  enor- 
mous hardship  thereby  placed  on  States 
and  localities.  Federal  officials  have  been 
all  too  eager  to  order  regulations  whose 
impacts  they  are  shielded  from  because 
they  are  not  responsible  for  the  delivery 
of  services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mayor 
Koch's  timely  analysis,  which  I  request 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows ; 

The  Mandate  Millstone 
(By  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch) 

My  topic  this  morning  Is  "The  Mandate 
Millstone" — a  maze  of  complex  statutory  and 
administrative  directives  that,  over  the  past 
decade,  has  come  to  threaten  both  the  Initia- 
tive and  the  financial  health  of  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  country.  My  concern 
is  not  with  the  broad  policy  objectives  that 
such  mandates  are  meant  to  serve,  but  rather 
with  what  I  perceive  as  the  lack  of  compre- 
hension by  those  who  write  them  as  to  the 
cumulative  Impact  on  a  single  city,  and  even 
the  nation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  criticism  is 
directed  at  the  shortcomings  of  a  system  that 
has  evolved  over  the  course  of  many  years. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  particular  Indi- 
viduals nor  of  today's  leadership;  it  Is  rather 
an  inheritance  from  the  work  of  several  Ad- 
ministrations and  Congresses,  Including 
some  In  which  I  served. 

The  City  of  New  York,  as  an  example,  is 
driven  by  47  federal  and  state  mandates.  The 
total  cost  to  the  city  of  meeting  these  re- 
quirements over  the  next  four  years  will  be 


$711  million  In  capital  expenditures,  96.25 
billion  In  expense  budget  dollars  and  $1.66 
billion  In  lost  revenue. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  current  crop  of 
mandated  programs  is  really  the  second  stage 
in  the  evolutionary  process  of  activist  law- 
making exhibited  by  the  Congress.  First,  in 
the  l960's  came  the  Oreat  Society  programs. 
The  nation's  cities  could  choose  from  a 
bountiful  catalog  of  Federal  grants  which 
offered  to  foot  80,  90  or  even  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  enormously  ambitious  programs. 
In  a  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  with 
only  higher  expectations  ahead,  local  gov- 
ernments eagerly  went  after  Federal  funds 
even,  at  times,  at  the  expense  of  comprehen- 
sive planning. 

Left  unnoticed  in  the  cities'  rush  to  re- 
allocate their  budgets  so  as  to  draw  down 
maximum  categorical  aid  were  the  basic 
service  delivery  programs  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Great  Society  architects.  New  roads, 
bridges  and  subway  routes  were  an  exciting 
commitment  to  the  futvire,  but  they  were 
launched  at  the  expense  of  routine  main- 
tenance to  the  unglamorous,  but  essential, 
infrastructure  of  the  existing  system.  Fur- 
ther, the  enticement  of  federal  aid  drew 
cities  Into  new  social  service  commitments 
that  were  soon  to  monopoUze  their  budgets. 
The  1960's  left  a  bitter  legacy  for  cities  In 
two  respects.  As  prosperity  fell  hostage  to 
Infiation.  and  then  stagfiatlon.  the  bright 
promises  of  programs  so  boldly  laimched 
with  Federal  aid  coUc^ised  under  exponential 
cost  overruns.  Projects  under  construction, 
such  as  OUT  Second  Avenue  subway,  had  to 
be  abandoned  and  the  now  concealed  but 
still  remembered  excavation  serves  to  remind 
the  public  of  how  easily  government  can  fall 
victim  to  monumental  folly. 

Perhaps  more  damaging  was  the  shift  In 
the  1970's  In  the  legislative  approach,  par- 
ticularly In  Congress,  to  the  grand  commit- 
ments of  the  1960's.  Sweeping  solutions  to 
social  ills  were  still  In  vogue,  but  this  time 
the  public  purse  had  a  bottom  to  it,  and  its 
guardians  became  adept  at  fending  off  the 
claims  of  local  governments.  The  result  has 
been  an  ever  widening  gulf  separating  the 
programmatic  demands  of  an  activist  Con- 
gress from  its  concxirrent  fiscal  conservatism. 
By  the  close  of  the  1970's  the  cities  found 
themselves  under  the  guns  of  dozens  of 
Federal  laws  imposing  Increasingly  draco- 
nlan  mandates.  Prom  the  perspective  of  local 
goverrunent  the  mandate  mandarins  who 
write  these  laws  appear  to  be  guided  by  cer- 
tain disturbing  maxims  such  as: 

Mandates  solve  problems,  particularly 
those  In  which  you  are  not  Involved. 

The  Federal  government,  for  example,  has 
shown  no  reluctance  In  ordering  sweeping 
changes,  whose  Impact  It  will  never  have  to 
face  since  it  does  not  hold  the  final  service 
delivery  responslblltles  In,  for  example,  edu- 
cation, transportation  and  sewage  disposal. 

Mandates  need  not  be  tempered  by  the 
lessons  of  local  experience. 

Frequently  a  statutory  directive  will  Im- 
pose a  single  nationwide  solution  to  a  oer- 
celved  problem,  such  as  sewage  treatment, 
that  has  been  developed  In  the  isolation  of 
a  consultant's  office  and  rarely,  if  ever,  ex- 
posed to  real  world  conditions  In  the  affected 
regions. 

Mandates  will  spontaneously  generate  the 
technology  required  to  achieve  them. 

Congress  has  shown  a  disturbing  penchant 
for  prohibitions  on  existing  approaches  to 
problems  such  as  ocean  dumping,  for  which 
no  practical  replacement  has  been  developed. 
The  price  Ug  of  the  lofty  aspiration  to 
be  served  by  a  mandate  should  never  deter 
Its  imposition  upon  others. 


Statutory  commands  are  rarely  accompan- 
ied by  adequate  financial  assistance.  Most 
extreme  in  this  instance  is  the  accessibility 
mandate  for  transit  systems  and  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  claim  Immunity 
from  the  mandate  fever  of  the  1970's.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  voted  for  many  of  the 
laws  which  I  wUl  discuss,  and  did  so  with 
every  confidence  that  we  were  enacting  sen- 
sible permanent  solutions  to  critical  prob- 
lems. It  took  a  plunge  Into  the  Mayor's 
job  to  drive  home  how  misguided  my  Con- 
gressional outlook  had  been.  The  bills  I 
voted  for  in  Washington  came  to  the  Floor 
in  a  form  that  compeUed  approval.  After  all, 
who  can  vote  against  clean  air  and  water, 
or  better  access  and  education  for  the 
handicapped?  But  as  I  look  back  it  is  bard 
to  believe  I  could  have  been  taken  In  by 
the  simplicity  of  what  the  Congress  was 
doing  and  by  the  filmsy  empirical  support^ — 
often  no  more  than  a  carefully  orchestrated 
hearing  record  or  a  single  consultant's  re- 
port— offered  to  persuade  the  Members  that 
the  proposed  solution  could  work  through- 
out the  country.  The  proposals  I  offer  ad- 
aress  this  problem  by  increasing  the  level 
of  scrutiny  applied  to  both  the  cost  and 
feasibility  of  mandates  directed  at  local 
governments. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  case  histories  of 
£ome  of  the  more  onerous  mandates  faced  by 
New  York  City.  I  use  my  city  as  an  example, 
because  I  know  its  problems  best.  The  prob- 
lems we  face  of  course,  recur  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  numbers  may  be 
larger  in  New  York  but  these  mandates  have 
an  equally  significant  impact  on  the  budget 
and  local  autonomy  of  every  city. 

PROVIDE    total    access    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

An  example  of  a  mandate  that  may  totally 
skew  capital  spending  nationwide  In  the 
I980's  at  all  levels  of  government  is  the  han- 
dicapped access  program  required  by  regu- 
lations promulgated  in  response  to  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.' 

No  one  would  argue  that  we  need  to  com- 
mit funds  to  make  transit  systems  and 
buUdlngs  accessible  to  the  handicapped.  But 
one  also  has  to  deal  with  the  limitations — 
both  financial  and  physical — that  exist  in 
the  real  world  beyond  the  printed  page  of  the 
Federal  Register. 

The  Departments  of  Transportation  =  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  "<  have  Issued 
regulations  that  set  as  a  mandate  total  ac- 
cessibility for  the  handicapped  to  transit 
systems.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  function 
of  transportation:  mobility.  In  rejecting  nu- 
merous appeals  for  modest  exemptions  and 
waivers,  these  regulations  impose  a  restric- 
tive and  infiexible  Interpretation  of  the  basic 
mandate  of  Section  504.  Ironically,  in  focus- 
ing on  accessibility  the  regulations  fall  to 
benefit  a  significant  portion  of  the  severely 
disabled.  Subways  and  buses  may  ultimately 
be  made  fully  accessible,  but  a  disabled  per- 
son may  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  system  to 
enjoy  its  accessibility. 

In  this  Instance,  alternatives  are  avail- 
able. New  York  City  has  a  far  more  exten- 
sive and  flexible  bus  system  than  its  subway 
system.  Given  the  numbers  of  handicapped 
people  Impacted — some  22,800  in  wheelchairs 
and  110,000  semi-ambulatory  for  a  system 
that  carries  about  5.3  million  people  on  a 
weekday — a  more  reasonable  approach  can  be 
formulated  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  disabled.  The  City  of  New  York  has 
proposed  making  its  buses  accessible  and 
providing  a  paratranslt  system  for  the  most 
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severely  disabled.  Paratranslt  will  provide 
door-to-door  service  and  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  handlct^ped  person  being 
a  prisoner  in  his  or  her  home  or  a  mobile 
member  of  the  community.  Similar  para- 
translt services  are  in  planning  or  underway 
In  other  cities. 

The  DOT  regulations  presently  proposed  do 
not  accept  the  alternative  of  a  bus  and  para- 
translt mix.'  Beyond  bus  accessibility,  the 
regulations  appear  to  demand  accessibility  In 
53  percent  of  our  subway  stations  within 
thirty  years,  at  a  cost  In  today's  dollars  of 
some  $1.3  billion.  Added  to  this  will  be  at 
least  $50  million  in  recurring  annual  operat- 
ing expenses.  And  the  regulations  make  no 
affirmative  provision  for  meeting  the  handi- 
capped community's  myriad  difficulties  In 
getting  to  buses  and  subways. 

It  would  be  cheaper  for  us  to  provide  every 
severely  disabled  person  with  taxi  service 
than  making  255  of  our  subway  stations 
accessible.  Indeed,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  In  its  report  of  November,  1979  on 
Urban  Transp>ortatlon  for  Handicapped  Per- 
sons, Alternative  Federal  Options,  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  implementing  the  604  reg- 
ulations when  spread  over  the  limited  num- 
ber of  wheelchair  users  and  severely  disabled 
passengers,  will  be  $38  per  trip.  In  contrast, 
transit  trips  by  the  general  public  cost,  on 
the  average,  about  85  cents. 

Should  we  somehow  achieve  the  prescribed 
level  of  system  wide  rapid  transit  accessibil- 
ity, I  believe  that  even  the  most  courageous 
win  test  It  only  once  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  they  are  able  to  ride  the  subways  and 
that  few  will  do  It  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  history  of  this  mandate  points  up  a 
basic  fallacy  in  the  process  leading  to  Its 
promulgation:  unrealistic  projections  by 
Federal  agencies  of  the  cost  of  realizing  man- 
dated goals.  When  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Issued  its  preliminary  nationwide 
regulations  for  public  review  and  comment 
in  early  1978.  it  used  a  figure  of  $1.8  billion 
for  the  contemporary  cost  of  making  all 
transportation  systems  accessible.  This  was 
clearly  an  unrealistic  estimate  and  Implied 
an  unwillingness  by  the  Department  to  face 
up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  course  they 
were  proposing  to  require.  The  Congress 
acknowledged  this  credibility  gap  and  In 
1978 '  ordered  the  Department  to  submit  a 
report  by  early  1980  on  the  costs  of  accessl- 
bUlty  based  on  a  survey  of  all  rail  truislt 
operators. 

Finally,  the  Section  504  regulations  are 
crippled  by  the  lack  of  available  technology 
to  achieve  the  mandated  standard  of  acces- 
sibility. Bus  lifts  have  yet  to  be  developed 
that  operate  without  frequent  breakdowns; 
no  U5.  bus  manufacturer  would  even  bid  to 
build  the  Transbus;  and  people  are  Just 
starting  to  think  about  devices  than  can 
span  the  distance  between  a  rapid  transit 
vehicle  and  the  passenger  boarding  platform. 

The  issue  of  transit  accessibility  Is  one 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  must 
deal  with  quickly.  If  an  affirmative  policy 
decision  Is  not  made  to  bring  the  demands 
of  504  In  line  with  the  practical  limits  on 
compliance  efforts,  transit  subsidies  in  the 
1980's  will  be  severely  distorted  making  sys- 
tems accessible  to  several  thousand  people 
while  forsaking  improvements  needed  on  the 
total  system.  The  cost  In  operating  reliability 
will  very  likely  reduce  the  quality  of  service 
available  to  both  current  users  and  those 
who  should  benefit  from  Improved  accessi- 
bility. We  may.  In  fact,  build  a  system  under 
the  504  mandate  which  most  handicapped 
people  can't  use  due  to  the  barriers  still  re- 
maining, and  which,  if  they  do  manage  to 
board  breaks  down  far  more  frequently. 
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EDUCATE  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

While  the  Congress  may  have  been 
thoughtless  or  arbitrary  In  compelling  uni- 
versal access  for  the  handicapped  without 
sufiSclent  consideration  of  the  real  world  con- 
straints on  localities.  It  has  been  almost 
cynical  In  Its  Implementation  of  the  direc- 
tive that  all  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided "a  free  and  appropriate  education."" 
It  Is  impossible  to  attack  the  virtues  of  this 
objective.  Yet  the  structure  of  the  program 
enacted  to  accomplish  It  not  only  dooms  the 
compliance  efforts  of  local  school  districts, 
but  also  Jeopardizes  the  overall  quality  of 
education  that  can  be  offered  to  all  children. 

The  Federal  law  contains  three  funda- 
mental defects.  First,  the  formula  by  which 
accompanying  Federal  assistance  Is  measured 
looks  to  the  national  average  cost  of  educat- 
ing a  non-bandlcapped  child  and  thus  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  far  broader  scope  of 
services  that  are  needed  to  bring  the  promise 
of  the  mandate  to  the  actual  population  it 
was  designed  to  benefit.  The  formula  con- 
tains a  second  fallacy  In  Its  use  of  a  single 
nationwide  average  cost;  It  deprives  school 
districts  with  high  education  costs  and  high 
concentrations  of  handicapped  pupils  of  any 
recognition  of  the  greater  costs  and  special 
problems  they  face  in  designing  compliance 
programs. 

In  New  York  City  we  have  had  to  budget 
$8,180  per  handicapped  pupil,  nearly  three 
times  the  cost  of  educating  a  non-handi- 
capped child.  This  compares  to  the  national 
average  figure  of  $1,400  for  non-handicapped 
children  employed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  level  of  assistance  for 
handicapped  educational  programs.  Third, 
and  most  disturbing,  has  been  the  consistent 
failure  by  Congress  even  to  appropriate  the 
full  measure  of  assistance  authorized  by  an 
already  restrictive  formula.  Here  we  have  the 
Congress  impllclty  reneging  on  the  delivery 
of  an  already  meager  federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  meeting  its  own  national  mandates. 
The  shortfall  in  appropriations  has  grown 
over  the  past  two  years  to  the  point  where 
less  than  half  of  the  authorized  amount  has 
been  distributed  to  affected  school  districts. 
The  act  authorized  sm  appropriation  In  Fiscal 
Year  1980  of  20  percent  of  the  understated 
federal  calculation  of  national  costs:  the 
appropriation  however  was  only  12  percent. 

To  sum  up:  first,  they  underestimate  the 
costs  and  then  they  underfund  the  under- 
estimate. New  York  City  is  receiving  only 
$8.5  million  In  federal  aid  while  spending  an 
estimated  $221  million  in  tax  levy  dollars  for 
special  education  in  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Our 
commitment  will  grow  to  at  least  $278  mil- 
lion In  Fiscal  Year  1981  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  keep  pace. 

This  mandate,  combined  with  an  inade- 
quate level  of  federal  funds  for  Its  fulfill- 
ment, has  compelled  the  diversion  of  In- 
creasingly scarce  local  resources  from  the 
education  of  the  rest  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. And  aa  in  604,  the  absolute  terms  of 
the  mandate  discourage  any  efforts  at  the 
local  level  to  develop  alternative  approaches 
to  the  statutory  objective,  such  as  the  use  of 
special  facilities  providing  intensive  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  handicapped  children, 
which  might  ease  the  enormous  financial 
burden  Imposed  by  the  program. 

CLEAN  UP  THE   WATER  NOW;    WORRY   ABOUT  THE 
LAND   LATER 

Perha4>s  the  most  graphic  example  of  a 
mandate  gone  haywire  is  the  prohibition, 
effective  on  December  31,  1981,  of  current 
ocean    dumping    programs,    including    New 
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York's,  for  the  disposition  of  sewage  sludge.' 
In  the  face  of  an  absolute  command  to  shut 
down  ocean  dumping  we  must  look  for  al- 
ternate technology.  It  would  seem  elemen- 
tary that  the  planet  earth,  reduced  to  Its 
most  basic  elements,  offers  us  only  land  and 
water  and  what  can  not  be  dumped  in  the 
ocean  must  be  deposited  on  land. 

Incredibly,  the  Congress  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  have  Imposed  the 
ban  out  of  concern  for  water  quality  In  the 
absence  of  reliable  land  disposal  technology. 
Every  way  the  City  turns  with  its  sludge  It 
encounters  another  federal  regulation. 
Banned  from  the  ocean,  the  alternative  we 
mxist  use — dewaterlng  and  composting — will 
create  an  end  product  ladened  with  heavy 
metals,  the  dispoeal  of  which  may  come  into 
conflict  with  anticipated  landfill  regulations ' 
permanently  rob  the  landfill  of  future  agri- 
cultural use  and  endanger  the  area's  water- 
table.  The  dewaterlng  and  composting  of 
sludge  will  require  a  $250  million  capital  in- 
vestment and  $35  million  in  annual  operat- 
ing costs.  The  federal  government  will  pro- 
vide 75  percent  of  the  capital  ooets:  but  New 
York  City  must  shoulder  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  operating  costs  with  the  Stete  assum- 
ing the  remaining  25  percent  This  will  be 
only  an  intermediate  step  toward  an  as  yet 
undeveloped  permanent  replacement  for  the 
exutlng  ocean  dumping  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  permanent  replace- 
ment will  be  available  In  ten  years,  at  which 
time  we  will  be  forced  to  abandon  $150  mil- 
lion of  the  capital  Investment  in  the  interim 
solution  because  of  the  potential  health  and 

von  m^t''**,',  ^'^'^  '^  P'^-  "^'^  ^  what 
you  might  call  a  classic  example  of  planned 
obsolescence-^1  for  an  imperceptible  altel- 

ttoe"        ''***'"  ''"^"^  ***"■  *  •"^*'  P*"^*^  °^ 

While  we  are  covering  our  land  with  sludge 

contaminated  by  toxic  materials,  full  com- 

^H^'?*'?  »*"*"  y**  '"'°**>"  ^A  regulation," 
administered  Jointly  with  the  US.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,-  may  result  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  commerce  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
.•,9  Kmf^f".  annually  produces  more  than 
$32  billion  in  foreign  cargo  trade  and  gener- 
ates $1.5  billion  in  personal  and  business 
income  for  New  York  City's  economy.  To  ac- 
commodate the  large  container  vessels  that 
have  become  the  standard  vehicle  for  mov- 
ing goods  by  water,  the  natural  depths  of 
New  York  Harbor  must  be  continually 
dredged.  We  have  secured  a  three  year  exten- 
sion of  the  ban  on  ocean  dumping  of  dredged 
material.  The  extension  does  not,  however 
relieve  us  from  the  obligation  to  perform  the 
costly  bloaccumulaUon  tests  required  by 
EPA '8  ocean  dumping  criteria."  which  are 
subject  to  evaluation  by  both  EPA  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  interpretation  of 
these  tests  by  the  two  agencies  can  be  in- 
consistent so  that  they  may  be  Judged  to  be 
within  permissible  parameters  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  but  not  EPA. 

The  disposition  of  dredge  spoil  is  plagued 
by  yet  another  arbitrary  standard:  the  re- 
quirement that  localities  assess  seven  alter- 
natives for  the  disposal  of  the  material.'-'  The 
review  of  seven  "possibilities"  is  required 
even  though  only  three  practical  options 
appear  to  be  available:  ocean  disposal,  con- 
tained upland  disposal,  and  use  of  subaque- 
ous burrow  pits. 

While  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  ocean 
dumping  mandate  is  currently  unrealistic, 
another  federal  standard  compels  the  City 
of  New  York  to  operate  Its  sewage  treatment 
plants  at  secondary  treatment  capacity,  even 
though  area  water  quality  does  not  require 
this  level  of  treatment  year  round.  It  may  be 
hard  to  argue  against  pure  waters,  but  this 


standard  will  force  the  City  of  New  York  to 
spend  $10  million  in  FY  1981  for  superfiuous 
secondary  treatment. '-^  I  might  add  that  while 
the  Federal  government  contributes  76  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  sewage 
plants.  It  leaves  to  the  locality  the  full  cost 
of  their  operation.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
government  tells  us  how  to  operate  and  man 
the  plants.  New  York  State  has  used  its  In- 
terpretation of  these  Federal  regulations  as 
an  excuse  to  deny  its  25  percent  share  of 
operating  costs.  We  are  now  having  to  sue 
the  State  of  New  York  over  the  denial  of  the 
City's  application  for  reimbursement  in  the 
amount  of  $6  million  withheld  in  FY  1977. 

San  Francisco,  like  New  York  City,  plans 
to  build  new  secondary  treatment  facilities. 
It  also  contends  that  full  secondary  treat- 
ment is  not  necessary  on  a  year-ro\md  basis. 
Consequently,  San  Francisco  has  asked  EPA 
to  allow  it  to  operate  the  plant  at  the  pri- 
mary treatment  level  during  the  winter 
months.  Other  localities  like  Los  Angeles 
and  Boston  have  filed  applications  with  EPA 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  complete  exemptions 
from  the  secondary  treatment  requirements. 

My  concern  is  not  simply  with  the  need- 
less expenditure  of  local  dollars,  but  also 
with  the  Federal  dollars  committed  to  these 
programs  in  amounts  that,  considered  in  the 
context  of  overall  urban  needs,  are  desper- 
ately required  by  other  urban  programs.  We 
must  respond  to  the  fiscal  said  public  policy 
dilemma  that  is  created  by  the  cumulative 
Impact  of  courses  that  individual  mandates 
are  blindly  propelling  us  down.  Mandates 
obscure  priorities  and  encumber  compre- 
hensive planning. 

DON'T    ENCUMBER     WELFARE    RECIPIENTS' 
SPENDING    FREEDOM 

Another  example  of  a  federal  statutory 
mandate  that  frustrates  local  efforts  to  ad- 
minister vital  programs  is  the  ceiling  placed 
on  the  use  of  restricted  public  assistance 
payments.  In  New  York  State  the  APDC  pro- 
gram is  structured  to  include  a  separate 
shelter  allowance  for  welfare  recipients.  The 
total  grant  paid  to  each  recipient  is  different 
depending  on  his  or  her  rent  expenses.  The 
Congress  mandates  that  these  monies  be  in- 
cluded in  the  recipient's  grant  and  not  be 
paid  directly  to  the  landlord."  The  ostensi- 
ble rationale  for  this  measure  Is  to  preserve 
the  tenant's  basic  freedom  of  choice  In  al- 
locating his  check  to  food,  housing  and 
clothing  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
priorities.  Exceptions  to  this  policy  are  made 
only  if  a  recipient  is  found  to  have  mls- 
mana^d  the  federal  funds.  Historically,  non- 
payment of  rent  for  more  than  a  month  has 
satisfied  the  mismanagement  test. 

New  York  City  Is  faced  with  an  accelerat- 
ing syndrome  of  insolvency  and  abandon- 
ment by  landlords  who  provide  many  of  the 
lower  income  rental  units  to  APDC  recip- 
ients usually  because  monthly  rent  collec- 
tions fall  far  behind  costs.  These  building 
owners  have  repeatedly  approached  the  City 
seeking  relief  in  the  form  of  "two-party" 
welfare  rent  checks  which  would  be  issued  to 
tenants  who  receive  public  assistance  but 
require  co-signature  by  their  landlord  before 
cstshlng.  The  City  has  made  a  strong  effort  to 
implement  a  two-party  check  program  In 
areas  especially  hard  hit  by  urban  blight. 

Our  efforts  to  Improve  the  situation  have 
been  blocked  by  a  federal  law  that  limits  to 
20  percent  of  the  caseload  the  number  of 
welfare  clients  who  can  be  placed  on  re- 
stricted two-party  payments.'"  If  we  exceed 
this  limit  we  are  subject  to  federal  and  state 
disallowances  that  could  result  in  the  with- 
holding of  the  75  percent  federal  and  state 
share  of  restricted  rents  exceeding  the  20 
percent  ceiling.  A  flat  20  percent  limit  is  un- 
realistic given  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
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lem  in  New  York  City.  In  August  1979  re- 
stricted grants  reached  a  level  of  18.8  percent 
of  total  grant  recipients.  This  required  the 
launohlng  of  a  crash  effort  last  October  to 
remove  clients  from  two-party  rent  restric- 
tions before  we  could  recoup  the  funds  ad- 
vanced to  prevent  their  eviction  tor  non- 
payment of  rent.  We  are  now  at  a  level  of  17 
percent  of  the  overall  caseload. 

Our  problems  In  this  area  could  be  com- 
pounded further.  The  Dep«utment  of  HEW 
has  aired  a  regulation  that  would  prohibit 
placing  a  welfare  recipient  on  the  restricted 
payment  procedure  solely  because  rent  Is  not 
paid  on  time. 

HEW  argues  that  failure  to  pay  rent  may 
not  be  sufficient  evidence  of  mismanagement. 
When  pressed  to  provide  an  acceptable  defi- 
nition of  mismanagement,  HETW  suggests 
that  the  City  would,  in  every  individual  case, 
have  to  show  a  diversion  of  rental  funds  to 
such  things  as  vacations,  drugs  or  liquor. 
Using  rent  money  for  items  such  as  food  and 
clothing  would  not  be  deemed  evidence  of 
mismanagement,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
landlord  will  come  up  sbort  in  rent  collec- 
tions, and  even  though  each  recipient  re- 
ceives a  special  amount  for  rent,  as  well  as 
food  and  clothing  allowances. 

The  HEW  answer  to  the  loss  of  housing 
caused  by  non-payment  of  rent  would  ap- 
pear to  require  the  City  to  publicize  coun- 
seling services  to  clients  who  have  difficulty 
managing  their  budgets.  HEW  has  even  sug- 
gested that  the  City's  social  service  staff 
make  home  visits  to  clients  to  provide  the 
counseling.  This  latter  suggestion  from 
Washington  bureaucrats  Is  particularly 
naive  when  it  is  made  to  a  City  saddled  with 
an  AFDC  population  of  736,000  since  the 
administrative  cost  of  such  a  system  would 
be  enormous,  and  its  effectiveness  a  matter 
of  speculation. 

Fortunately,  wiser  heads  appear  to  be  pre- 
vailing. The  Department  of  HEW  officials 
are  now  discussing  with  state  and  city  offi- 
cials a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  definition  of 
mismanagement.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will 
yield  an  administratively  practical  way  of 
protecting  the  interest  of  families  while  not 
contributing  to  further  deterioration  of  our 
housing  stock. 

THE  COSTLY  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PARTNERSHIP 

The  most  severe  impact  of  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  the  two-party  check  pro- 
gram is  the  loss  of  an  Important  component 
of  the  City's  housing  preservation  efforts. 
Of  far  more  immediate  concern  to  our  over- 
all financial  condition  is  the  statutory  for- 
mula that  sets  ceilings  on  the  Federal  share 
of  total  APDC  and  Medicaid  programs.  The 
underlying  design  of  both  programs  directs 
that  the  City  provide  assistance  to  a  poten- 
tially unlimited  number  of  recipients,  but 
allows  little  local  control  over  the  benefit 
levels  or  eligibility  standards  which  deter- 
mine their  total  cost.  Having  imposed  these 
enormous  expenditure  commitments,  the 
Congress  then  restricts  its  participation  by 
a  cost  sharing  formula  that  has  long  been 
obsolete. 

Enacted  in  the  1940's.  the  Federal  share 
formula  links  the  reimbursable  percentage 
of  program  costs  to  the  per  capita  Income 
of  each  state."  As  much  as  65  percent  of 
AFDC  and  70  percent  of  Medicaid  benefits 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
states  which  rank  lowest  by  this  single 
measurement.  New  York,  with  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  Incomes  m  the  nation, 
U  limited  to  the  minimum  60  percent  con- 
tribution for  each  program.  The  authors  of 
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the  formula  may  have  thought  their  Index 
accurately  measured  the  capacity  of  state 
and  local  government  to  generate  the  reve- 
nues needed  to  cover  their  share  of  the 
total  costs  of  an  open-ended  program.  But 
per  capita  Income,  in  isolation,  can  not  re- 
flect two  other  critical  determinants:  cost 
of  living  and  the  size  of  the  overall  tax 
burden  that  a  state  or  city  is  asking  its 
citizens  to  shoulder.  Since  New  York  ranks 
at  or  near  the  top  in  these  criteria,  the 
ability  of  its  taxpayers  to  carry  steadily  in- 
creasing public  assistance  costs  is.  In  fact, 
no  better  than  states  enjoying  the  aid  of 
the  higher  Federal  reimbursement  rates. 

This  inequity  has  been  addressed  in  sev- 
eral pending  legislative  proposals.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  prompt  consideration  to 
S.  2073,  Introduced  by  Senator  Moynlhan. 
which  would  build  cost  of  living  considera- 
tions into  the  Medicaid  reimbursement  for- 
mula and  refine  the  definition  of  recognized 
per  capita  Income  to  assure  a  fair  measure- 
ment of  a  state's  ability  to  finance  its  share 
of  the  costs  of  that  program.  Enactment  of 
these  reforms  would  reduce  public  assist- 
ance expenditures  In  New  York  City  alone 
by  $200  million,  and  would  also  establish 
a  vital  precedent  to  guide  the  more  compre- 
hensive welfare  overhaul  efforts  currently 
underway  in  both  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

COURT    MANDATES 

In  addition  to  the  federal  statutory  and 
administrative  mandates  reviewed  so  far,  the 
City  must  also  cope  with  the  staggering  im- 
pact that  decisions  of  the  federal  courts.  In- 
terpreting and  applying  the  sweeping  man- 
dates of  federal  law,  can  have  on  the  fiscal 
stability  of  localities  and  on  their  ability 
to  govern  with  some  minimum  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. In  New  York  City,  for  example,  a  pro- 
gram was  .initiated  In  conjunction  with  a 
planned  new  hiring  of  entry  level  officers 
aimed  at  increasing  the  total  number  of  mi- 
norities on  the  police  force. 

The  Police  Department  spent  $260,000  con- 
ducting an  Intensive  recruiting  campaign 
among  minority  groups,  and  arranged  for 
test  preparation  classes  at  locations  through- 
out the  City  that  were  readily  accessible  to 
candidates  frtan  minority  communities.  The 
City  designed  a  civil  service  examination  with 
the  aid  of  outside  experts  that  would  pro- 
duce the  largest  p>oeslble  number  of  eligible 
candidates  from  all  ethnic  groups.  Minority 
applicants  represented  30  percent  of  those 
taking  the  test. 

When  the  Civil  Service  appointment  list 
was  prepared  from  the  results  of  the  test; 
13.000  candidates,  the  number  sought  as  the 
pwol  needed  for  hiring,  had  obtained  a  grade 
of  94  or  better.  When  an  ethnic  survey  dis- 
closed that  of  the  13.000  placed  on  the  list 
only  approximately  15  percent  were  black 
and  hispanic,  a  federal  Judge  found  not  only 
statistical  discrimination  from  the  test  re- 
sults, but  went  further  and  held  that  the 
results  were  evidence  that  the  City  had  prac- 
ticed intentional  discrimination.  He  then 
directed  that  a  quota  be  used  in  hiring  from 
the  list  calling  for  50  percent  new  hires  to 
be  black  and  hispanic  candidates  until  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  entire  police  force 
was  black  and  hispanic."  The  net  effect  is 
that  the  courts  are  no  longer  examining  the 
fairness  of  the  test;  they  are  examining  the 
results.  And  if  the  test  does  not  turn  out  the 
way  the  Judge  wants,  he  Imposes  the  result 
that  is  consistent  with  his  personal,  political 
viewpoint. 

I  believe  that  the  Judge  In  the  police  case 
is  simply  wrong  on  the  finding  of  Intent, 
and  on  the  facts  and  the  law.  But  the  real 
threat  to  the  City  from  this  decision  is  that 
under  federal  law,  unless  the  City  entere  Into 


a  compliance  agreement  with  the  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment imposing  some  kind  of  quota  or  affirm- 
ative action  program — and,  I  might  add, 
thereby  violates  our  Civil  Service  obligations 
under  the  State  Constitution — the  City's  un- 
restricted revenue  sharing  funds,  approxi- 
mately $300  million  per  year,  could  be  with- 
held by  the  federal  government.  That  situa- 
tion is  simply  intolerable  and  affects  not  only 
New  York  but  every  state  and  city  in  this 
country.  I  will  never  accept  quotas  volun- 
tarily in  any  program  administered  by  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  is  unconsclonskble  to 
me  that  In  this  matter,  where  the  teats  are 
Job-related  and  reasonable,  the  courts  will 
ultimately  impose  quotas. 

STATE  RBQUIBZMKNT8 

The  problon  posed  by  the  self-styled  altru- 
ism of  the  federal  mandates  reviewed  thus 
far  are  compounded  by  equally  and  In  some 
cases  more  arbitrary  dictates  of  state  govern- 
ment. The  unique  size  and  density  of  New 
York  City  usually  precludes  our  legislature 
from  using  the  shield  of  imiformlty  to  cloak 
an  Inflexible  directive.  That  has  not,  however, 
prevented  Albany  from  Imposing  its  own 
onerous  requirements  on  the  City. 

The  state,  with  local  concurrence,  has  as- 
sumed since  1976  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Judiciary  at  all  levels.** 
The  generosity  of  this  arrangement  has  been 
tempered  in  large  degree  by  legislation  • 
year  later  which  restored  the  local  obliga- 
tion to  finance  all  maintenance,  Impnrve- 
ment,  and  expansion  programs  required  to 
support  an  adequate  level  of  caseload  capac- 
ity." Th»is  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  silent 
partner,  we  face  escalating  annual  local  tax 
levy  commitments  to  the  state-run  court  sys- 
tem that  will  reach  $23  million  by  Fiscal 
Year  1982. 

The  state  public  housing  program  offers  a 
second  example  of  the  serious  fiscal  implica- 
tions of  an  Imposed  local  partnership.  Prior 
to  1961  New  York  State  made  separate  pay- 
ments to  each  State  Housing  project.  Then, 
the  Legislature  consolidated  its  subsidy  pay- 
ments, and  froze  the  state  share  at  $44  mil- 
lion."' This  has  left  the  City's  budget  as  the 
bank  of  last  resort  for  the  chronic  deficits 
experienced  in  metropolitan  area  projects. 
With  rents  kept  down  to  assure  an  adequate 
housing  supply  for  lower  income  tenants  and 
maintenance  costs  increased  by  the  faculties' 
age  and  Inflation,  the  City  must  increase  its 
subsidy  to  this  program  by  an  average  of 
17  percent  each  year.  We  will  be  spending  $13 
million  by  Fiscal  Year  1983  to  comply  with 
the  state-mandated  obligations. 

An  even  more  extreme  example  Is  the  state 
mandate  that  the  City  provide  legal  services 
for  indigent  parties  in  the  courts.''  This  ex- 
poses our  budget  to  still  another  significant 
and  potentially  unlimited  expenditure  re- 
quirement that  will  amount  to  at  least  $9 
million  annually  In  the  next  three  fiscal 
years.  The  State's  contribution  to  this  pro- 
gram is  zero. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfair  type  of  state  reg- 
ulation is  that  which  holds  out  the  promise 
of  fiscal  relief  but  measure  eligibility  by  an 
impossibly  high  standard.  Public  assistance 
recipients  in  New  York  who  are  not  eligible 
for  the  federal  APDC  program  are  given 
Home  Relief  benefits  financed  Jointly  by  the 
state  and  the  client's  locality. 

The  state  share  of  these  costs  Is  normally 
set  at  50  percent  but  Increases  from  60  per- 
cent to  60  percent  for  any  social  service  dis- 
trict that  can  demonstrate  an  APDC  error 
rate  of  4.6  percent  or  less."  That  has  not 
proved  to  be  an  overly  difficult  task  for  up- 
state coDununlties  whose  aggregate  caseload 
permits  intensive  monitoring.  In  New  York 
City,  however,  a  marginal  reduction  in  error 
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rate  Is  achieved  only  after  enormous  Invest- 
ments In  detection  and  prevention  programs 
which  must  survey  a  welfare  population  of 
736,000,  larger  than  most  towns  in  New  York 
State. 

We  have  made  Impressive  progress  In  this 
area,  and  can  point  to  an  error  rate  reduc- 
tion program  that  has  brought  the  City  from 
the  1973  level  of  18  percent  to  the  current 
7  percent  rate.  But  we  are  far  from  achieving 
the  4.5  percent  rate  ^eclfled  as  a  condition 
for  a  60  percent  state  share  of  program  costs, 
and  the  (23.5  million  saving  that  would 
bring.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  a  system  as 
huge  as  New  York  City's  can  never  reduce 
errors  to  4.5  percent,  or  could  do  so  only  at 
a  cost  far  beyond  the  proSered  fiscal  Incen- 
tive. The  discrimination  practiced  by  the 
state's  formula  Is  obvious  and  warrants  Im- 
mediate relief  through  an  appropriate  adjixst- 
ment  to  the  Social  Services  Law  that  would 
set  realistic  targets  for  New  York  City. 

No  review  of  state-Imposed  mandates 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
Heart  Law.-^  Ihls  directive,  first  enacted  In 
1970,  Is  the  most  frustrating  example  of  how 
the  Legislature  can  tie  the  hands  of  local 
officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  a  program  In  accord  with  the 
best  Interests  of  their  community.  The  law 
deprives  public  pension  fund  trustees  of  the 
broad  discretion  traditionally  allowed  them 
by  erecting  what  the  unions  claim  Is  an  abso- 
lute presumption  that  every  heart  aliment 
reported  by  a  retiring  police  or  Are  depart- 
ment employee  was  attributable  to  an  "acci- 
dent" In  the  course  of  his  employment.  Since 
the  underlying  retirement  program  author- 
izes a  tax-free  disability  pension  at  three- 
quarters  pay  for  such  a  condition,  the  Heart 
Law  creates  a  huge  potential  loophole  In  the 
half-pay  celling  placed  on  standard  pension 
benefits.  The  mandate  reflects  an  overwhelm- 
ing concern  for  the  welfare  of  one  group  of 
City  workers,  who  can  develop  a  heart  condi- 
tion on  the  Job  but  may  also  do  so  behind 
the  lawn  mower  on  a  day  off;  a  concern,  I 
might  add.  which  does  not  extend  to  the  Job 
title  of  Mayor  whose  occupant  routinely  en- 
counters stress  throughout  a  far  less  pre- 
dictable working  day. 

The  City  believes  that  fully  half  of  the 
disability  applications  approved  imder  the 
law's  compulsion  would  not  stand  up  under 
a  thorough  medical  analysis  of  the  ailment's 
actual  cause.  And  while  some  may  view  the 
law  as  generous.  It  Is  a  measure  of  gener- 
osity, amounting  to  tl2  million  to  date,  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  choose  to  fund  and 
that  the  City  can  ill  afford. 

NCTOED    BEMEOIZS 

In  parading  this  catalog  of  arbitrary,  re- 
strictive. Or  counterproductive  mandates 
before  you  I  hoped  to  demonstrate  both  the 
complex  demands  confronting  an  urban 
chief  executive  today  and  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive revisions  to  the  process  by  which 
such  directives  are  formulated.  To  Its  au- 
thors a  new  mandate  may  appear  to  be  a 
bold  experiment  In  behavior  modification 
for  a  worthy  goal.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
view  themselves  as  accountable  for  the 
hardship  they  may  Infilct  on  a  particular 
locality.  A  superior  level  of  government  can 
not,  they  would  argue,  be  expected  to  antici- 
pate every  nuance  In  a  far  reaching  policy 
Initiative.  Indeed  not — here  lies  the  very 
reason  why  federal  mandates  must  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  accommodate  local  circum- 
stances. 

As  the  Mayor  to  whom  those  who  must 
endure  the  hardship  of  Irresponsible  man- 
dates look  for  relief.  I  must  serve  notice  that 
I  can  no  longer  accept  the  monotonous  re- 
frain that  "It's  up  to  Washington  to  ccwrect 
Its  errors."  It  Is  long  past  time  for  the  system 


to  become  responsive  to  the  needs  of  those 
It  purports  to  regulate,  and  for  effective 
controls  to  be  placed  on  the  mandate 
machinery. 

I  do  not  claim  to  offer  more  than  a  rough 
outline  for  a  modest  measure  of  protection 
from  the  kinds  of  excesses  now  faced  by  a 
city  like  New  York,  but  urge  that  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the 
following  profKisals: 

All  mandates  should  Include  waiver  provi- 
sions that  afford  an  appropriate  measure  of 
recognition  of  a  locality's  efforts  to  address 
the  objective  through  alternate  means,  or  to 
Integrate  the  required  program  with  com- 
peting or  complementary  f>ollcles.  New  York 
has,  in  several  Instances,  commenced  nego- 
tiations seeking  administrative  relief  only 
to  be  met  with  an  almost  reflex  hostility  to 
allowing  the  slightest  relaxation  or  modi- 
fication of  the  mandate.  This  attitude  may 
reflect  a  natural  bureaucratic  concern  that 
the  first  variance  breeds  a  collection  of  ex- 
ceptions that  will  carve  the  underlying  stat- 
ute Into  an  unworkable  patchwork.  But  the 
administrators  of  these  laws  must  be  di- 
rected, by  statute  or  Executive  Order,  to  ac- 
commodate requests  for  waivers  authorizing 
additional  time  or  modified  procedures  from 
communities  who  offer  reasonable  evidence 
of  an  unfavorable  Impact. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
cities  whose  local  revenue  raising  and  ex- 
penditure powers  have  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  external  authorities.  It  may  be  some 
years  before  we  can  measure  the  success  of 
current  efforts  by  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  Insulate  the  American  metropolis 
from  the  twin  cycles  of  declining  revenues 
and  splraling  costs.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  for  the  federal  and  state  authorities  to 
nullify  their  own  ambitious  urban  assistance 
programs  through  the  inflexible  application 
of  arbitrary  mandates  and  the  horrendous 
price  tags  they  carry. 

Action  on  any  proposed  mandate  should 
be  deferred  until  a  report  has  been  prepared 
on  both  the  potential  Impact  it  would  have 
on  local  government  expenditures  and  the 
state  of  existing  or  proposed  technology 
available  to  achieve  timely  compliance. 
Agencies  such  as  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment are  already  in  a  position  to  perform  an 
objective  analysis  of  this  nature  which  could 
be  summarized  In  reports  that  would  accom- 
pany legislative  proposals  to  the  Roor.  Such 
a  procedure  would  assure  that  the  mandate 
makers  are  fully  Informed  of  the  potential 
shock  waves  their  action  may  send  through- 
out affected  communities. 

No  mandate  should  be  Imposed  unless  al- 
ternative methods  of  compliance  are  of- 
fered, with  the  final  selection  left  to  local 
option.  In  the  exceptional  case  where  its 
authors  are  convinced  that  a  single  standard 
and  procediire  must  be  imposed  they  should 
authorize  variations  In  the  timing  of  and 
approach  to  compliance  within  appropriate 
parameters,  which  are  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  hardship  or  potential  program  fail- 
ure among  affected  communities. 

Finally,  it  Is  of  overriding  importance  that 
every  mandate  be  accompanied  by  financial 
aid  sufficient  to  achieve  compliance.  The 
aggregate  tax  levy  resources  which  must  be 
committed  to  all  of  the  federal  and  state 
presently  Imposed  on  the  City  amount  to 
$938  million  at  p  time  when  we  must  Iden- 
tify $299  million  In  net  expense  budget  re- 
ductions for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Action  on  any  proposed  mandate  should  be 
deferred  until  a  report  has  been  prepared  on 
both  the  potential  impact  It  would  have  on 
local  government  expenditures  and  the  state 
of  existing  or  proposed  technology  available 


to  achieve  timely  compliance.  Agencies  such 
as  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  are  already 
in  a  position  to  perform  an  objective  analysis 
of  this  nature  which  could  be  summarized  In 
reports  that  would  accompany  legislative 
proposals  to  the  Floor.  Such  a  procedure 
would  assure  that  the  mandate  makers  are 
fully  informed  of  the  potential  shock  waves 
their  action  may  send  throughout  affected 
communities. 

No  mandate  should  be  imposed  unless  al- 
ternative methods  of  compliance  are  offered, 
with  the  final  selection  left  to  local  option. 
In  the  exceptional  case  where  its  authors  are 
convinced  that  a  single  standard  and  proce- 
dure must  be  imposed  they  should  authorize 
variations  in  the  timing  of  and  approach  to 
compliance  within  appropriate  parameters, 
which  are  proportional  to  the  degree  of  hard- 
ship or  potential  program  failure  among  af- 
fected communities. 

Finally,  It  is  of  overriding  Importance  that 
every  mandate  be  accompanied  by  financial 
aid  sufficient  to  achieve  compliance.  The  ag- 
gregate tax  levy  resources  which  must  be 
committed  to  all  of  the  federal  and  state 
mandates  presently  Imposed  on  the  City 
amount  to  $938  million  at  a  time  when  we 
must  identify  $299  million  In  net  expense 
budget  reductions  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

This  nation  has  encouraged  local  Independ- 
ence and  diversity  throughout  Its  history.  We 
cannot  allow  the  powerful  diversity  of  spirit 
that  Is  a  basic  characteristic  of  our  federal 
system  to  be  smothered  under  the  grim  con- 
formity that  will  be  the  most  enduring  legacy 
of  the  mandates  I  have  reviewed  today. 

In  this  speech,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discuss  all  the  mandates  New  York  City  Is 
laboring  under.  What  follows  Is  a  summary  of 
the  47  mandates  and  their  costs.  An  appendix 
describing  the  nature  and  costs  of  each  man* 
date  Is  also  available. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  29  use.  :  794. 

=  49  CFR  Part  27. 

">  45  CFR  Parts  84  and  86. 

•  49  CFR  Part  27. 

'•  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
19T3,  49  U.S.C.  {  1612. 

"Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  20  U.SC.  5  1401  et  seq. 

•  Marine  Protection,  Research  &  Sanctu- 
aries Act,  33   use.   §  1412a. 

'EPA  is  required  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  42  U.S.C.  i  6901  et  seq.  Draft 
regulations  have  been  circulated. 

"  40  CFR  Part  227. 

'"'  33  CFR  Part  324. 

"  Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act,  33  U.S.C.  S  1401  et  seq.  and  40  CFR 
Part  227. 

>=  40  CFR   S  227.16. 

"Clean  Water  Act,  33  U.S.C.  {  1261  et  seq. 
and  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  33 
U.S.C.  i  1287  et  seq. 

"Social  Security  Act,  42  VS.C.  S  606. 

>'  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  S  603. 

»42U.S.C.  S  1396d(b). 

'•  Guardians  Association  of  N.Y.C.  Police 
Department,  Iric.  v.  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  79  Civ.  5314  (SJJ. 
N.Y.January  11, 1980). 

>«  Section  39  of  the  Judiciary  Law. 

"Id. 

"  Section  73  of  the  Public  Housing  Law. 

"  Family  Court  Act  Sections  262  and  1130; 
County  Law  Section  722,  Articles  18-A  and 
18-B;  Surrogates  Court  Procedure  Act  S  407. 

""Sec.  163-C  of  the  Social  Services  Law. 

=>  Oen.  Mun.  Law  {  207-K. 
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Fiscal  years  1980-83 


Total 


City 


SUte        Federal 


EXPENSE  BUDGET 

Criminal  justice: 

Court  administrative  costs $82 

Minimum  standards 83 

Public  defender 37 

State  readies       I  32 

Custody  of  felony  inmates 40 

Arrest  records 7 

Education/fiither  education: 

Special  education  2,027 

Senior  collefe  prefinancing 28 

Sliinn  pensions      42 

Environmental  protection: 

Water  pollution  and  control 151 

Secondary  treatment 55 

Ocean  dumping 54 

Sanitary  landfills 8 

Incinerators 20 

Healtli: 

Mental  fiealth  charge  backs    29 

Child  healtfi  school  health 24 

Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 18 

Prison  mental  health 37 

Tuberculosis  control 10 

V.D.  control M 

Prison  health 9 

Mental  health— Courts 5 

Working  papers 2 

Housing: 

Police  costs _..  211 

State  subsidy _.  98 

Termination  proceedings _  11 

Social  services: 

AFDC 3.819 

Medicaid 8.579 

Home  relief _ 943 

Medicaid— Home  relief 414 


J82  

82 $1 

37 

32  

32  t8 

7 

1. 203  684  140 

28  

21  21  

Ill               14                  4 
41  36  

41  13 

8  

20 

29 

12  12  

9  9 

32  5 

5  5 

6  5  

8  1  

3  2  

1  1  

123 88 

42  56 

7 4 

939  955  1,925 

2, 157  2, 157  4, 265 

471  472  

207  207 


Fiscal  years  1980-83 


Total 


City 


State 


Federil 


Preventative  services 3g 

IV-D  collection  target '  '  24 

Daycare "  24 

Interim  assistance .'"  is 

Home  care '  12 

Foster  care— Indochinese  refugees 11 

Transportation  services jj 

Emergency  assistance g 

Public  works  employment  program  (PWP) 8 

Child  support  services g 

Miscellaneous  budget: 

Computer  assisted  mass  appraisal  project  30 

Heart  bill _ 24 

Total  expense .,  17,500 

CAPITAL  BUDGET 

Environmental  protection: 

Secondary  treatment 875 

Sludge— Ocean  dumping ...'/.  250 

Sanitary  landhlls 5)3 

Incinerators i\g 

Section  504: 

Education ig 

Transit ."..'.  '  1,300 

Total  capital 1,772 

REVENUE  BUDGET 

Tax  exemptions (1,600) 

Water  and  sewer  charges (24) 

FICA  deposits ' "  (21) 

0TB— Horsebreeders'  fund (16) 

Total  revenue (1,661) 


8  18  12 

24 

24 

«  4         8 

3  3  6 

*  *  3 

3  3  5 

4  4  

8 

4        4 : 

21  9 

24 

6,245         i/TM  S.SOI 


108             108  659 

31  31  188 

513 

95       23  .;::;::;:: 
16 

•  1.300 

763  162  8«7 

(1,600) • 

(24) 

(21) 

(16) 

(1.661)... 


>  Not  included  in  tctals  since  it  is  an  obligation  of  MTA/NYTA.  Timing  is  uncertain.* 


TAXPAYERS    AND    THE    INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times.  The  editorial  describes 
improvements  in  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice treatment  of  taxpayers,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  further  action. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service,  I  recognize  that  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  make  sure  that 
all  taxpayers  are  treated  fairly  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  editorial 
recommends  that  courts  be  given  discre- 
tion to  award  legal  fees  in  cases  when  the 
IRS  has  acted  unreasonably, 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
will  do  just  that.  The  Taxpayer  Pro- 
tection and  Reimbursement  Act  (S. 
1444)  is  designed  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
financial  burden  for  taxpayers  who  win 
in  court  against  imreasonable  IRS  posi- 
tions and  to  protect  taxpayers  at  the 
onset  from  unreasonable  IRS  actions. 
The  legislation  will  allow  Federal  courts 
and  Tax  Courts  to  reimburse  taxpayers 
who  prevail  against  the  IRS,  in  virtually 
all  types  of  tax  cases  where  the  position 
of  the  IRS  was  unreasonable,  for  reason- 
able court  costs  and  attorneys'  fees. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  conducted  a 
hearing  on  this  bill  last  July  19.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  pushing  for 
enactment  of  this  important  legislation. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Paying  Attention  to  the  Small  Taxpateb 

When  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  compu- 
ter duns  you  for  a  tax  debt  you've  already 
paid,  where  do  you  go  to  complain?  Three 
years  ago  the  service  established  "problem 
resolution"  offices  to  deal  with  such  foulups. 
And  now  Commissioner  Jerome  Kurtz  has 
designated  one  of  his  senior  assistants  as  offi- 
cial ombudsman  to  make  sure  the  system 
works. 

These  are  only  two  of  several  steps  taken 
in  recent  years  to  right  the  balance  between 
the  individual  taxpayer  and  a  powerful.  Im- 
personal Government  bureaucracy.  New  I.R.S. 
instruction  booklets,  for  example,  no  longer 
read  like  directions  for  assembling  Korean 
lawn  furniture.  Auditors  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  collect  monthly  quotas  In  penalties 
to  prove  themselves  fit  for  promotion.  There 
is  more  to  be  done,  however,  to  guarantee  a 
fair  shake  to  the  taxpayers  on  April  15.  Two 
modest  reforms  In  particular  seem  sensible. 

Small  taxpayer  assistance.  When  General 
Motors  disagrees  with  the  I.R.S. .  the  com- 
pany calls  on  an  army  of  accountants  and 
lawyers  to  make  its  case.  Not  so  the  typical 
Individual  taxpayer  with,  say,  a  disputed  $400 
deduction  for  moving  expenses.  The  ombuds- 
man's staff  cannot  assist — it  is  specifically 
prohibited  from  offering  tax  advice  or  repre- 
senting individual  claimants.  So  rather  than 
hire  a  lawyer  whose  fee  might  exceed  $400, 
the  taxpayer  usually  pajrs  up. 

One  solution  would  be  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  ombudsman,  giving  the  office 
authority  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  small 
taxpayers  at  the  various  stages  of  appeal. 
This  approach,  though,  might  create  serious 
confiicts  of  Interest  within  the  IRS.  How 
most  small  claims  are  resolved  would  not 
much  affect  total  revenues.  But  in  precedent- 
setting  cases  that  could  cost  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars,  the  impartiality  of  the 
ombudsman  could  easily  be  strained. 


Perhaps  a  better  approach  would  be  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  to  nonprofit  groups  will- 
ing to  give  tax  advice  to  Individuals.  The 
I.R.S.  is  already  cooperating  with  a  few  pri- 
vately supported  programs  in  which  law  stu- 
dents help  aggrieved  moderate-income  tax- 
payers. Extending  the  reach  of  such  programs 
with  Federal  cash  could  make  a  difference. 

Tax  court  equity.  Once  the  I.R.S  decides 
you  owe  money,  the  only  independent  appeal 
available  to  most  taxpayers  is  to  the  Federal 
tax  court.  Recent  administrative  changes 
make  it  practical  for  intrepid  individuals  to 
plead  their  own  cases,  provided  that  less  than 
$5,000  is  at  stake.  More  typically,  though  ap- 
peals cost  thousands  in  attorney  fees.  Con- 
gress has  long  toyed  with  the  Idea  of  requir- 
ing the  I.R.S.  to  pay  private  legal  costs  when- 
ever the  tax  court  decides  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  legislators  are  reluctant  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  the  Incentive  to  settle 
out  of  court.  A  sensible  middle  ground  would 
give  the  court  the  discretion  to  award  legal 
costs  when  It  Judged  the  I.R.S.  to  have  (u:ted 
unreasonably. 

These  reforms  would  not  eliminate  the 
public's  feeling  that  the  income  tax  is  arbi- 
trary and  complex.  But  they  would  help 
check  the  cynicism  that  Is  eroding  voluntary 
compliance  and,  inevitably,  reinforcing  the 
I.R.S.'s  police  mentality.  And  that  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  surely  worth  the  effort.^ 


THE  WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN 
AREA  REGIONAL  RAPID  RAIL 
SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 20.  1979,  the  Senate  approved 
legislation  authorizing  the  Federal  share 
of  construction  costs  for  the  remaining 
40  miles  of  the  rapid  rail  system  for  the 
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Washington  metropolitan  region.  That 
legislation  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  January  3. 

I  was  pleased,  as  the  sponsor  of  that 
legislation,  to  see  that  national  commit- 
ment to  urban  mass  transit  become  law. 
The  remaining  pieces  of  the  Washington 
Metrorail  financial  picture  are  now 
being  put  together  by  the  legislatures  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

In  the  year  2000,  when  we  look  back 
on  Metrorail  and  the  Washington  region, 
we  will  be  proud  of  the  Investment  we 
have  made  in  this  urban  mass  transit 
system  which  has  shaped  regional 
growth  and  become  an  energy-eflBcient 
people  mover  for  the  residents  and  visi- 
tors to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  ask  that  a  recent  column  from  the 
Washington  Star,  by  Lawrence  M.  Les- 
ser, describing  the  future  of  Metrorail, 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

MmORAn.   AND   THE    PUTTTRE 

(By  Lawrence  M.  Lesser) 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  Metro  now 
that  President  Carter  has  signed  the  $1.7- 
billlon  Metrorail  funding  bill?  As  the  new 
year  and  a  new  decade  begin,  here  are  some 
things  to  look  for : 

The  new  law  virtually  assures  that  the 
entire  101-mlle  Metrorail  system  will  be 
built.  Now  the  key  question  Is  whether  all 
the  trains  will  be  running  by  1990  as  sched- 
uled. 

Although  funds  still  will  have  to  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  as  construction  proceeds, 
i.he  recent  legislative  action  marks  the  firm- 
est commitment  to  date  by  the  President  and 
Congress  that  the  full  system  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Now  the  burden  shifts  to  the  District, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  come  up  with  "sta- 
ble and  reliable"  sources  of  revenue  to  meet 
the  local  share  of  Metrorail 's  construction 
and  operating  costs.  Look  for  new  gas.  pay- 
roll and  sales  taxes  beginning  in  1982. 

Trains  will  reach  the  beltway  this  year 
for  the  first  time  as  three  new  stations  on 
the  Blue  Line  between  Stadium/ Armory  and 
Addison  Road  In  Prince  Oeorge's  County 
open  for  service. 

Bus  and  rail  fares  may  rise  from  7  to  10 
percent  this  year.  Higher  fuel  prices,  labor 
costs  and  other  operating  expenses  leave 
Metro  little  choice.  Ridershlp  will  increase 
anyway.  Metro  will  appear  to  be  a  bargain 
compared  with  the  cost  of  driving. 

With  extension  of  the  Orange  Line  to 
Ballston  Station  in  Arlington  County  last 
month.  Metrorail  now  carries  260,000  riders 
dally. 

Private  employees  in  the  area  will  offer 
subsidies  to  their  employees  to  ride  Metro, 
The  firms  will  buy  flash  passes  and  farecards, 
and  then  resell  them  to  their  employees  at  a 
discount. 

Congressional  Quarterly  has  such  a  pro- 
gram. Others  will  follow  suit.  But  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  employs  21  percent 
of  area  workers,  declines  to  participate. 

Parking  at  Metrorail  stations  will  be  of 
increasing  concern  to  neighborhood  residents 
and  riders  alike.  Neighborhoods  near  train 
stations  will  experience  increased  traffic  con- 
gestion, vehicle  noise  and  safety  hazards  as 
Metrorail  expands.  But  residents  will  be  pro- 
tected to  some  extent  with  on-street  parking 
bans. 

One  wonders  how  much  money  Metro  will 
lose  from  commuters  who  find  themselves 
forced  to  drive  because  they  cannot  find 
parking  at  or  near  Metrorail  stations.  Many 
commuters  just  do  not  have  adequate  bus 
service  where  they  live  and  must  drive. 


Metro  Intends  to  build  few  more  than  half 
the  number  of  parking  spaces  estimated  to 
be  needed  once  the  system  is  completed. 
Thus,  for  every  auto  passenger  Metrorail 
gains,  it  also  stands  to  lose  one  or  more 
riders  who  will  not  be  able  to  park. 

The  much  beloved  farecard  will  remain  a 
fixture  of  the  system  in  1980.  While  some 
have  urged  that  the  balky  farecard  machines 
be  scrapped,  others  argue  that  farecard  en- 
courages riders  to  use  Metrorail  since  cash 
outlays  are  not  required  for  each  ride.  The 
machines  also  provide  Metro  with  valuable 
marketing  data  that  otherwise  would  be 
expensive  to  acquire. 

Malfunctioning  escalators  also  will  be  with 
us  unless  Metro  improves  maintenance.  How 
many  days  (Mondays  In  particular,  it  seems) 
have  you  arrived  at  the  station  and  found 
the  escalators  out  of  order? 

A  look  back  at  1979  saw  the  opening  of 
four  stations  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
full  weekend  service.  These  steps  will  result 
in  a  hefty  upswing  in  Metrorail  ridershlp 
and  revenues. 

As  we  head  into  a  new  year  and  a  new 
decade,  things  never  have  looked  brighter 
for  rail  transit  In  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area. 

President  Carter  is  committed.  The  Con- 
gress is  committed.  Local  governments  are 
committed.  And  most  important  of  all.  area 
residents  have  given  Metrorail  their  enthusi- 
astic support  in  the  way  that  counts  the 
most — through  the  farebox.9 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  TAXED 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  24,  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  a  resolution  introduced  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Nelson,  chairman  of 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  clearly  states 
the  opposition  of  the  Senate  to  taxation 
of  social  security  benefits.  It  is  clear  to 
me,  and  I  expect  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  agree,  that  such  a  proposal  is 
clearly  unjustified  and  inequitable. 

To  most  Americans,  social  security 
benefits  represent  a  guarantee  that  their 
needs  will  be  met  upon  retirement.  So- 
cial security  is  not  a  Government  hand- 
out. It  is  a  pension  that  is  earned 
through  contributions  made  during  an 
individual's  working  years — it  is  almost 
like  having  money  in  the  bank. 

Last  December,  the  Fifth  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  reported  to 
Congress  that  the  Nation's  $9-biUion-a- 
month  retirement  program  is  alive  and 
well.  As  much  as  that  assessment  pleased 
me,  another  part  of  the  Council's  report 
disurbed  me.  The  Advisory  Council — a 
13-member  panel  which  meets  every  4 
years  to  review  the  status  of  the  social 
security  system— recommended  that  a 
portion  of  social  security  benefits  be 
taxed.  Because  I  am  absolutely  opposed 
to  this,  I  cosponsored  Senator  Nelson's 
resolution  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  social  security  payments 
should  remain  tax  free. 

If  one-half  of  social  security  benefits 
were  taxed,  as  the  Advisory  Council  has 
proposed,  10.6  million  tax  returns  or  ap- 
proximately 15  million  individuals  out  of 
the  24.2  million  persons  who  receive  so- 
cial security  benefits,  would  be  subjected 
to  loss  of  income.  The  average  tax  lia- 
bility of  those  affected  would  amount  to 
$350  per  year.  The  funds  received  by  the 


Federal  Government  would  be  deposited 
into  the  general  revenue  fimd  and  are 
not  designed  to  improve  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  social  security  system.  Tax- 
ing these  benefits  would  in  no  way  con- 
tribute to  sustaining  our  retirement  pro- 
grams but  would  undercut  the  confidence 
that  millions  of  Americans  place  in  the 
social  security  system. 

I  want  to  see  the  day  when  the  "golden 
years"  are  just  that,  not  a  time  of  pov- 
erty and  financial  distress.  Social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  earned,  not  charity.  This 
program  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
hard  work  during  early  hfe  be  repaid  in 
later  years.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
Government  to  give  with  one  hand  and 
take  away  with  the  other,  which  is  what 
the  Advisory  Council's  suggestion  would 
do.  Benefits  received  from  social  security 
have  been  exempt  from  Federal  taxation 
for  almost  four  decades.  For  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  the  benefits  paid  by  the 
social  security  system  are  barely  enough 
to  provide  a  decent  living.  As  the  cost  of 
fuel,  food,  housing,  and  almost  every 
other  necessity  escalate,  and  the  buying 
value  of  the  dollar  declines,  the  living 
conditions  of  our  retirees  deteriorate.  I 
do  not  think  that  taxation  of  benefits 
should  be  even  considered  during  this 
time  of  economic  hardship  for  so  many 
of  our  older  citizens. 

This  is  not  the  first  assault  on  social 
security  benefits.  Under  present  law,  a 
social  security  recipient  loses  $1  of  bene- 
fits for  every  $2  of  earned  income  over  a 
certain  limit.  This  does  nothing  more 
than  penalize  hard  working,  industrious 
senior  citizens  who  are  trying  to  supple- 
ment their  retirement  income.  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  and  I  have  introduced 
S.  1287,  to  eliminate  this  penalty. 

The  confidence  Americans  hold  in  our 
social  security  system  should  not  be  un- 
dermined through  taxation  of  benefits.  I 
urge  early  consideration  and  support  of 
this  resolution  by  my  colleagues  both  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  has  a  similar  resolution 
pending.* 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1981,  the  Senate  will  begin  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  legislation  to  modify 
and  extend  farm  programs  currently  au- 
thorized by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977.  I  hope  that  in  the  coming 
year  an  active  dialog  between  agricul- 
tural producers  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  help  identify  and  clarify  issues 
that  Congress  must  address. 

I  would  personally  prefer  to  minimize 
Government  interference  in  agriculture. 
But  as  recent  world  events  illustrate, 
markets  for  agricultural  products  are 
not  free.  Government  intervention  and 
involvement  in  agricultural  production 
is  a  fact  of  life  throughout  the  world. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  in  U.S. 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  was  recently 
underscored  by  the  President's  decision 
to  embargo  17  million  tons  of  U.S.  grain 
which  had  been  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  President  did  not  embargo  steel  ex- 
ports; he  did  not  embargo  textile  ex- 
ports; nor  did  he  embargo  automobile 
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exports.  He  chose,  instead,  the  one  prod- 
uct America  produces  better  and  more 
efficiently  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Food  and  agriculture  legislation  is  ab- 
solutely essential  If  we  are  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  viable  agricultural  system — 
a  system  that  can  continue  to  play  a 
central  role  in  U.S.  economic  and  foreign 
policies. 

Farm  legislation  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  Montana.  Agriculture  is  by  far 
our  most  important  industry,  contribut- 
ing some  40  percent  of  the  State's 
gross  product.  Montana  grain  and  live- 
stock producers  have  an  enormous  stake 
in  price  support  and  income  protection 
programs.  In  addition,  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  authorizes  numerous  re- 
search programs  and  important  food  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  does  not 
affect  just  farmers.  Consumers  have  a 
large  stake — in  the  price  supports  that 
prevent  market  instability  and  wild  price 
fiuctuations,  in  the  research  programs 
that  help  insure  adequate  long-term 
supplies  of  nutritious  foods,  and  in  the 
feeding  programs  that  are  a  major  force 
in  our  war  against  domestic  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

There  are  several  elements  the  Senate 
should  consider  as  it  discusses  amend- 
ments to  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act. 

PXICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

The  1977  act  established  a  system  of 
loan  rates  and  target  prices  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices  and  maintain  farm 
incomes.  The  loan  rates  provide  a  mech- 
anism whereby  farmers  can  borrow 
money  rather  than  being  forced  to  sell 
farm  products  on  depressed  markets; 
the  loan  rates  also  set  minim  urns  for  do- 
mestic commodity  prices.  Target  prices 
are  the  basis  used  to  calculate  direct 
payments  to  maintain  farm  incomes 
when  commodity  prices  are  very  low. 

The  system  of  target  prices  and  loan 
rates  should  be  continued  in  the  new  act. 
However,  I  will  recommend  several 
rather  substantial  changes. 

All  too  often  the  loan  rates  and  target 
prices  established  under  the  1977  act 
have  been  inadequate  to  protect  farm 
income.  This  was  graphically  demon- 
strated in  the  winter  of  1977  and  1978 
when  thousands  of  American  farmers 
came  to  Washington  to  protest  what  they 
correctly  called  a  "Bankruptcy  Act." 

It  is  imperative  that  target  prices  and 
loan  rates  be  established  at  levels  that 
will  allow  farmers  to  cover  their  full 
costs  of  production  and  earn  reasonable 
profits. 

USDA  cost  of  production  estimates 
have  frequently  been  disputed  in  recent 
years.  The  new  act  should  establish  a 
board  of  active  agricultural  producers 
within  the  USDA  to  monitor  and  help 
develop  cost  of  production  estimates. 

SET-ASIDES 

During  periods  of  domestic  overpro- 
duction, it  has  sometimes  been  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  discour- 
age production  of  certain  crops.  This  re- 
duction in  farm  production  serves  two 
important  purposes.  It  allows  burden- 
some surpluses  to  be  reduced,  and  it 
reduces  the  cost  of  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams. 


Under  current  legislation,  farmers  are 
required  to  set-aside,  or  leave  idle,  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  crop  land. 
Unfortunately,  this  reduction  in  acre- 
age does  not  necessarily  result  in  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  production. 

In  1977,  the  USDA  calculated  that  a 
20-percent  set-aside  would  only  result  in 
an  8-percent  reduction  in  production. 
This  happens  because  farmers  tend  to 
set-aside  their  least  productive  land  and 
devote  more  resources — ^labor,  fuel,  fer- 
tilizer, et  cetera — to  land  that  is  not  set- 
aside. 

A  more  efficient  system  would  require 
farmers  to  reduce  the  amount  they  pro- 
duce, but  not  necessarily  by  reducing  the 
acres  planted.  This  would  give  farmers 
flexibility  to  use  the  most  efficient  pro- 
duction systems.  As  alternatives  to  leav- 
ing valuable  crop  land  idle,  producers 
could  use  less  fertilizer,  less  fuel,  or  less 
of  other  inputs. 

Establishing  limitations  on  produc- 
tion— per  bushel  or  per  pound  basis — 
rather  than  requiring  set-aside  of  land, 
would  conserve  fuel  and  other  expensive 
inputs,  give  farmers  production  flexibil- 
ity, and  make  Federal  farm  programs 
more  effective. 

Montana  has  special  problems  that 
must  be  addressed  in  new  farm  legisla- 
tion. Saline  seep  continues  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  our  State,  destroying 
thousands  of  acres  of  prime  farmlands 
annually. 

Current  set-aside  programs  aggravate 
saline  seep  problems  by  requiring  farm- 
ers to  leave  land  idle.  New  legislation 
must  include  exemptions  or  production 
flexibility  to  allow  farmers  to  continue 
production  on  lands  affected  by  or  which 
contribute  to  saline  seep. 

The  use  of  tall  wheat  grass  barriers  be- 
tween strips  of  farm  land  has  proved  to 
be  a  useful  soil  and  water  conservation 
measure  in  parts  of  my  State.  Unfor- 
tunately, under  the  current  program, 
farmers  cannot  coimt  acreage  devoted 
to  tall  wheat  grass  barriers  toward  their 
set-aside  requirement.  Again,  this  is  a 
problem  that  must  be  remedied  in  a  new 
Farm  Act. 

RESERVE   PROGRAM 

In  1977,  Congress  established  a  reserve 
program  which  allows  farmers  to  insu- 
late their  crops  from  the  market  during 
times  of  domestic  overproduction.  Farm- 
ers retain  control  of  their  grain,  which 
can  be  returned  to  market  channels 
when  prices  rise  above  established  levels. 

Our  experience  during  the  past  3  years 
shows  that  the  reserve  program  can  and 
does  work.  But  Congress  needs  to  use  this 
experience  to  refine  and  improve  the  re- 
serve program. 

The  program  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  discretionary  authority  to 
make  payments  to  farmers  to  cover  costs 
of  storing  their  reserve  grain.  During 
1977  these  payments  were  not  offered 
and  farmers  simply  did  not  participate 
in  the  program. 

Late  in  1979,  wheat  prices  reached  re- 
lease levels  and  the  USDA  suspended 
storage  pasonents.  This  resulted  in  a  se- 
vere problem  for  farmers  in  Montana 
and  other  States  affected  by  transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

Even  though  national  average  prices 


were  adequate,  transportation  problems 
prevented  many  individual  producer! 
from  selling  grain.  These  farmers  had  to 
assume  the  burden  of  paying  storage 
payments  on  grain  they  found  impos- 
sible to  sell. 

For  these  reasons,  new  legislation 
should  state  expUcitly  that  storage  pay- 
ments, sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  costs 
of  holding  grain,  shall  be  paid  on  any 
grain  committed  to  the  reserve  program 
for  as  long  as  that  grain  remains  in 
storage. 

Experience  also  suggests  that  in  some 
situations  farmers  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  money  to  repay  reserve  loans  that 
are  "called"  because  transportation 
problems  will  prevent  sale  of  grain.  New 
legislation  should  explicitly  provide  that 
when  transportation  is  not  available, 
grain  in  the  affected  area  will  not  be 
"called"  from  the  reserve  program. 

GRAIN    EMBARGOES 

In  the  1977  act.  Congress  included  a 
provision  automatically  increasing  loan 
rates  to  90  percent  of  parity  whenever 
export  sales  or  commercial  trade  are 
suspended  based  upon  a  determination 
of  short  supply. 

Recently,  the  President  called  for  an 
embargo  for  national  security  reasons. 
Although  the  President  pledged  that 
farmers  would  not  bear  the  financial 
burden  of  this  embargo,  his  good  inten- 
tions have  not  been  translated  into  solid 
£tction. 

New  feirm  legislation  should  require 
that  whenever  an  embargo  is  called,  for 
whatever  reason,  loan  rates  will  be  in- 
creased automatically  to  prevent  immedi- 
ate price  reductions.  This  would  assure 
that  the  50-cent-per-bushel  drop  in 
wheat  prices  farmers  suffered  immedi- 
ately after  the  Russian  embargo  will  not 
be  repeated. 

SUGAR 

Recently  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  coalition  of  anti-inflation  and 
consumer  interests  defeated  essential 
legislation  to  establish  a  domestic  sugar 
program.  Such  a  program  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  domestic  industry  and 
consumers  from  wild  fluctuations  In 
world  prices. 

This  coxmtry  is  presently  Importing 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  sugar  it  uses. 
Our  dependence  on  imports  is  sure  to 
increase  unless  domestic  producers  can 
be  assured  of  recovering  their  costs  of 
producticm.  In  order  to  prevent  the  same 
kind  of  dependence  on  foreign  sugar  that 
we  now  have  on  foreign  oil,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  protect  domestic  producers 
and  processors  from  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. 

It  Is  imperative  that  a  strcmg  domestic 
sugar  program  be  included  as  pent  of  the 
1981  Farm  Act. 

RESEARCH 

Strong  Federal  research  and  extenslcm 
programs  are  necessary  to  preserve  this 
Nation's  leadership  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. I  am  most  distressed  by  admin- 
istration efforts  in  recent  years  to  de-em- 
phasize research  and  extension. 

The  1977  act  includes  the  authorization 
for  a  large  number  of  research  and  ex- 
tension programs.  Most  of  these  programs 
need  to  be  extended  and  expanded. 
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Montana  and  Its  neighboring  States 
share  some  problems  that  must  be  the 
subject  of  expanded  research.  These  in- 
clude the  serious  spread  of  leafy  spurge 
and  the  continuing  problem  of  saline 
seep. 

ST7MMABT 

No  single  bill  is  more  important  to  the 
agricultural  economy  than  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act.  It  is  not  too  early  for 
producers  and  the  Congress  to  be  dis- 
cussing and  recommending  changes  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  1981  act.  I  hope 
during  the  coming  months  to  hear  from 
my  constituents  and  colleagues  who  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  legislation.* 


THE   MEDICAL    EXPENSE    PROTEC- 
TION ACT— H.R.  6405 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  far  too 
long  the  Republican  party  has  been 
viewed  as  the  nay-sayer.  particularly  in 
the  area  of  health  legislation.  Many  of  us 
have  known  that  not  to  be  true,  that 
Republicans  can  and  do  frequently  offer 
positive  alternatives  that  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public,  with 
more  than  one  option  to  choose  from. 

So  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  noted 
yesterday's  introduction  in  the  House  of 
H.R.  6405.  the  Medical  Expense  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1980. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Rhodes. 
and  the  other  19  cosponsors  for  having 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
current  debate  on  national  health  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  almost  1 
year  ago,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
joined  by  Senators  Danforth  and  Dom- 
ENici  introduced  S.  748.  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  and  Medicare  Im- 
provements Act  of  1979. 

CXJKKENT  GAPS  IN  THE  SYSTEM 

As  this  Senator  indicated  at  that  time, 
in  recent  years  there  have  been  impres- 
sive gains  in  the  health  status  of  many 
Americans  and  in  their  access  to  high 
quality  medical  care.  Public  or  private 
health  insurance  now  pays  for  90  per- 
cent of  all  hospital  charges.  Medicare 
and  medicaid  provide  benefits  for  nearly 
50  million  citizens,  and  yet  10  to  16  mil- 
lion Americans  lack  any  health  coverage 
at  all. 

People  with  incomes  of  less  than  $10.- 
000  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  without 
health  insurance  coverage  as  those  with 
incomes  above  that  level. 

One-third  of  all  those  uncovered  by 
insurance  are  full  time  heads  of  house- 
hold employees — lO  percent  of  our  work 
force.  Many  young  adults  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  24  are  iminsured  as  are 
30  percent  of  the  unemployed.  These  so- 
bering facts  leave  little  doubt:  Par  too 
many  Americans  are  vulnerable  to  finan- 
cial loss  due  to  tragic  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. 

ALTKXNATIVES 

"ITiere  are  those  who  have  proposed 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  escalating  gov- 
ernmental spending.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Federal  Government  un- 
derwrite the  costs  of  comprehensive 
health  insurance  for  everyone  creating 


yet  another  system  for  financing  health 
care.  This  seems  imrealistic,  in  view  of 
rapidly  rising  health  care  costs — costs 
that  devour  a  full  month  out  of  every 
year's  salary  for  the  average  worker.  As 
it  is.  health  care  costs  account  for  ap- 
proximately 9  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Health  expenditures 
cause  a  drain  on  all  personal  and  na- 
tional resources,  and  threaten  the  sta- 
bility of  Federal  and  State  budgets. 
Moreover,  demographics  point  toward  an 
aging  society  which  will  presumably  re- 
quire even  more  health  care  than  in  the 
past. 

Thus,  we  need  to  look  at  the  sobering 
realities  of  a  federally  funded  or  con- 
trolled comprehensive  approach.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  support  any  costly  new  sys- 
tem of  anything.  Do  not  forget  that  by 
1981  the  individual  earning  $30,000  a 
year  will  find  himself  paying  $165  per 
month,  after  taxes,  to  support  his  mem- 
bership in  the  social  security  system 
alone.  In  addition,  we  have  been  warned 
by  many  experts  of  health  care  that 
what  appears  to  be  "free"  is  in  fact  a 
dangerous  psychological  spur  to  further 
inflation. 

Two  goals  must  be  met.  We  must  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  health  insurance 
for  each  citizen  in  the  context  of  what 
we  can  afford,  and  every  American 
should  have  access  to  high  quality  health 
care  at  a  cost  he  can  ultimately  bear. 

We  ought  to  afford  individuals  the  op- 
portunity to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families  from  financial  ruin  due  to  ill- 
ness, for  the  devastating  effects  of  major 
illnesses  can  incur  personal  expenses  far 
beyond  what  personal  resources  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  meet.  It  is  this 
critical  financial  problem  that  must  be 
addressed. 

We  believe  that  protection  from  finan- 
cial ruin  due  to  illness  should  be  and 
is  an  obtainable  goal  and  can  be  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  the  serious  economic 
problems  with  which  our  country  is  con- 
fronted. Protection  can  be  achieved 
without  the  Federal  Government  taking 
over  the  financing  and  control  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  as  other  catastrophic  health 
insurance  proposals  have  advocated  in 
the  past. 

WHAT  IS  ni:eoed 

What  we  need  is  an  approach  which 
builds  on  the  private  market  place — one 
that  recognizes  the  importance  of  incen- 
tives and  competition — one  that  supports 
the  private  sector — one  that  does  not  en- 
courage the  development  of  yet  another 
ineflScient,  costly,  oppressive  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  proposal  introduced  by  Senators 
Danforth,  Domenici  and  me,  and  the 
one  more  recently  introduced  by  my 
House  colleagues  seek  to  meet  this  goal. 

SENATE  PROPOSAL  OVERVIEW 

The  catastrophic  health  insurance 
proposal  that  Senator  Danforth,  Sena- 
tor DoBtENici,  and  I  introduced  has  three 
key  parts.  First,  those  eligible  for  medi- 
care will  be  protected  by  expansion  of 
their  present  benefits.  Second,  the  large 
majority  of  the  employed  will  be  assured 
of  the  availability  of  adequate  private 
Insurance  protection.  Third,  those  who 


are  part  of  the  residual  marketplace,  and 
not  already  covered,  may  choose  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  serve  as  a  facili- 
tator and  in  some  instances  a  financial 
backup  in  contracting  with  private  in- 
surance companies  for  catastrophic 
coverage. 

This  plan  is  designed  primarily  for  low- 
income  families  not  covered  by  medi- 
caid; however,  all  except  those  covered 
by  medicare  and  medicaid  would  be  eli- 
gible for  participation. 

The  last  component  recognizes  the 
complex  problem  of  how  to  reach  those 
now  uncovered  by  health  insurance  for 
catastrophic  illness.  Since  these  people 
are  so  varied,  there  is  no  single  dimension 
(such  as  unemployment)  that  can  be 
used  to  define  a  population  toward  which 
to  target  assistance. 

The  l£ist  component  also  contains  an 
income  related  deductible  and  an  in- 
come related  premium  subsidy. 

The  House  Republican  bill,  while  tak- 
ing a  somewhat  different  approach  in 
some  areas,  is  very  similar  in  others,  pro- 
viding what  I  believe  to  be  a  basis  upon 
which  we  might  base  a  consensus. 
ctTRRENT  AcrrvmES 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  there  is 
currently  activity  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  health  insur- 
ance. 

In  fact,  the  Finance  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  anticipates  a  return  to  an  active 
committee  markup  on  health  insurance 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Prior  to  Christmas  the  committee  ten- 
tatively agreed  to  a  number  of  provisions, 
many  of  which,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  re- 
flect provisions  contained  in  S.  748,  the 
Dole.  Danforth.  Domenici  bill. 

These  tentative  decisions  reflect  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  consensus  within  our 
committee  on  this  vital  issue. 

At  the  time  of  introduction  of  our  bill. 
S.  748.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  made  a  state- 
ment indicating  his  hope  that  we  could 
agree  on  a  proposal  that  would  muster 
votes  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  muster  not  only  the 
bipartisan  support  Senator  Long  spoke 
of.  but  also  both  House  and  Senate  sup- 
port. 

The  concepts  embodied  in  H.R.  6405 
lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
base  upon  which  to  build  an  agreement. 

CONCLUSION 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Martin,  explained  yesterday, 
this  issue  of  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance is  receiving  close  attention  in  both 
Chambers,  because  of  the  well  known 
fact  that  there  are  very  definite  gaps  in 
the  otherwise  excellent  health  care  pro- 
tection that  Americans  already  possess. 
I  believe  we  can  solve  this  limited  prob- 
lem with  a  limited  solution. 

If  a  single  principle  unites  our  think- 
ing, it  is  this:  Slogans,  however  appeal- 
ing politically,  do  not  assure  adequate 
coverage.  Promises  are  cheaper  than 
performance.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  what 
we  do  is  bound  by  the  shape  of  the 
American  economy.  In  health  care,  as  in 
economic  planning,  the  guiding  princi- 
ples should  be  individual  freedom  and 
practical  results. 
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I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
want  to  again  congratulate  the  sponsors 
of  H.R.  6405  for  having  made  such  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  this  debate.* 


REX7ESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  6:28  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7:24  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Ford)  . 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideraticm  of  Cal- 
endar Nos.  593,  598,  and  602. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREDITS  FOR  SALES  OF  ITEMS  BY 
THE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

The  bill  (S.  2225)  to  provide  that  re- 
ceipts from  certain  sales  of  items  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Sen- 
ators and  committees  and  offices  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation from  which  such  items  were 
purchased,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2225 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  any 
case  In  which  appropriated  funds  are  used 
by  a  Senator  or  a  committee  or  office  of  the 
Senate  to  purchase  from  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  Items 
which  were  purchased  by  him  from  the 
appropriation  for  "miscellaneous  Items"  un- 
der "Contingent  Exp>ense6  of  the  Senate"  In 
any  appropriation  Act,  the  amounts  received 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
shail  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  credit  to  such  appropria- 
tion. This  Act  does  not  apply  to  amounts 
received  from  the  sale  of  used  or  surplus 
furniture  and  equipment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  347)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
inquiries  and  investigations,  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 


S.  Res.  347 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  Is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1980,  through  February  28. 
1981.  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $715,- 
900,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28, 1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


YOUTH  ART  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  19)  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  March  1980  as  "Youth  Art 
Month,"  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike 
"1979"  and  insert  "1980". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  19 

Whereas  children  are  among  our  most 
priceless  assets;  and 

Whereas  childhood  Is  the  time  to  develop 
Interests,  skills,  and  aptitudes  to  last  a  life- 
time; and 

Whereas  through  meaningful  school  art 
activities  children  develop  Initiative,  self- 
expression,  creative  ability,  self-evaluation, 
discipline,  and  a  heightened  appreciation  of 
beauty;  and 

Whereas  the  Importance  of  art  in  educa- 
tion is  recognized  as  being  necessary  for  the 
full  development  of  all  children;  and 

Whereas  participation  In  school  art  pro- 
grams develops  perceptive  qualities  and  sen- 
sitivity, thereby  producing  a  more  enlight- 
ened citizenry;  and 

Whereas  Youth  Art  Month  has  been  ob- 
served nationally  since  1960  and  has  gained 
wide  acceptance;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  March  1980 
as  "Youth  Art  Month",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Interested 
groups  and  organizations  to  become  Involved 
In  and  give  their  support  to  quality  school 
art  programs  for  children  and  youth. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent  to   Issue   a    proclamation    designating 
March  1980  as  "Youth  Art  Month." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  MORGAN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Morgan  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE   CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:27  p.m.,  recessed,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  8:10  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  (Mr.  Ford)  . 


•nME-LIMITATION   AGREEMENT— S. 
1991 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  action  on  S.  414,  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1991,  relating  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  the  following  proviso 
in  the  form  of  a  time  agreement:  That 
there  be  5  hours,  equally  divided,  on  the 
bill,  to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Danforth;  that  there  be  1  hour  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree;  that 
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there  be  30  minutes,  equally  divided,  on 
any  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 
and  20  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order  if  such  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Chair  or  if 
discussion  thereon  is  entertained  by  the 
Chair;  that  there  be  2  hours  on  an  in- 
surance   amendment   by   Mr.    Metzen- 
baum;  that  there  be  3  hours  on  each  of 
two   Magnuson-Packwood   amendments 
to  strike  sections  7  and  8  of  the  commit- 
tee bill;  that  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
ScHMiTT,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  leg- 
islative veto  amendment,  no  tabling  mo- 
tion be  in  order,  no  amendment  to  that 
amendment  be  in  order,  and  that,  there- 
fore, Mr.  ScHMiTT  would  get  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  amendment;  provided 
further  that  nongermane  amendments 
are  not  in  order;  provided  further  that 
no  point  of  order  lie  against  the  Schmitt 
amendment  or  the  Levin-Boren  amend- 
ment; provided  further  that  third  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  bill  occur  at  no  later 
than  noon  Friday,  February  8;  that,  im- 
mediately following  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  without  further  debate 
or  motion  or  point  of  order,  the  Senate 
proceed   to   the   consideration   of  H.R. 
2313,  which  is  the  companion  House  bill; 
that,  without  further  debate,  motion,  or 
pomt  of  order,  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken,  and  the  Senate  bill, 
as  amended,  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof 
and  a  vote  occur  immediately  without 
further  debate,  motion,  or  point  of  order 
on  the  House  bill  as  thus  amended  by 
the  Senate  bill;  provided  further  that,  on 
any  motion  to  reconsider,  a  time  limit 
of  20  minutes  on  debatable  motions  ap- 
ply. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  just  want 
to  clarify.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  leader's  propounded,  proposed  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  could  envision 
finishing  with  the  bill  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning if  we  did  reach  that.  It  is  not  man- 
datory that  we  wait  imtil  noon  on  Fri- 
day. It  is  no  later  than  Friday  afternoon, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Second,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments, including  no  substitutes,  offered 
to  the  Schmitt  amendment  and  that  it 
and  the  Levin-Boren  amendment  deal- 
ing with  legislative  veto  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  on  germaneness 
or  any  other  point  of  order;  but  the 
germaneness  rule  will  apply  to  all  other 
amendments  and  they  will  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  However,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  define  the  Levin-Boren  amendment  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  amendment 
dealing  with  the  legislative  veto  or  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Legislative  review.  It 
is  in  that  legislative  regulations  section. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Legislative 
review,  yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  understand  that 
Levm-Boren  is  looked  upon  by  some  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Schmitt  amend- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  give  them  equal 
treatment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  what 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  has 


just  said  would  apply  to  both — in  other 
words,  that  no  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  either  Mr.  Schmitt's  amendment 
or  the  Boren-Levin  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  make  certain, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  President,  that  once  the 
Schmitt  amendment  is  offered,  it  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  even  by  Senator 
Schmitt  on  this  agreement.  Once  the 
Levin  amendment  is  offered,  it  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  by  anybody, 
either,  is  that  right? 

If  I  am  in  error,  I  should  like  to  be  cor- 
rected. We  understood  that  that  was  the 
case. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  add,  and  that  the  Levin-Boren  amend- 
ment be  treated  as  the  Schmitt  amend- 
ment; to  wit,  no  tabling  motion  would 
be  in  order,  no  point  of  order  would  be 
in  order,  and  no  amendment  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  STEVEflS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  do  not  object.  By  treating 
them  equally,  I  want  to  make  certain  we 
understand.  That  means  after  either 
the  Schmitt  or  the  Levin-Boren  amend- 
ment is  offered,  those  amendments  will 
be  before  the  Senate,  subject  to  an  up- 
or-down  vote,  no  tabling  motions,  no 
point  of  order,  no  amendment  offered 
by  the  sponsors  or  any  other  Senators, 
and  we  shall  have  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
each  or  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
Senate  wished  to,  it  could  adopt  or  re- 
ject either  or  both. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  is  it  the  definite  under- 
standing that  the  Schmitt  amendment 
and  the  Levin-Boren  amendment  are  the 
amendments  that  we  have  been  generally 
talking  about,  having  to  do  with  legisla- 
tive veto  and  legislative  resolution 
along  the  same  line,  having  to  do  with 
the  same  subject? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object  when  the  leader 
addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
Schmitt  amendment,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  clear  that  the  Schmitt  amendment, 
as  well  as  the  Levin-Boren  amendment, 
will  both  have  applied  to  them  the  same 
time  limitations,  and  that  is  1  horn- 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  a  request  for 
2  hours  for  the  Schmitt  amendment.  If 
that  is  what  the  Levin  request  is,  the 
time  frame  is  such  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  fit  it  in  between  Wednesday 
and  Friday  noon  already. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  the  1-hour 
limit  applies? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  lead- 
er. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  for  his  cooperation 
and  for  the  work  he  has  expended  in 
helping  to  bring  this  agreement  to  frui- 


tion. I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
ScHMriT,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Ford,  who  wiU 
manage  the  bill  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Mr.  Magkuson,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Boren,  and  other  Senators, 
who  have  labored  so  long  and  in  such  a 
dedicated  way  to  make  this  agreement 
possible  because,  otherwise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  think  the  Senate  could 
have  been  In  business  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
momentarily  Senators  Danforth,  Pack- 
wood,  and  McClure  were  also  involved 
in  this. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Senator 
Jepsen  who  left  an  engagement  and  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  in  order  to  clarify 
the  matter. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  agreement.  We  will 
work  on  it  and  complete  the  business  by 
Friday  noon. 

Senators  Weicker  and  Simpson  were 
also  involved.  But  I  think  the  whole  Sen- 
ate has  been.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  one  of  those  difficult  agree- 
ments that  took  a  lot  of  time.  But  I  have 
seen  this  happen  on  many  occasions  when 
with  dedication  and  purpose  and  willing- 
ness to  work  an  agreement  could  be 
reached. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  the  event  something  unfore- 
seen happens  to  occur  that  would  prevent 
final  action  on  the  patent  bill  by  1  p.m. 
tomorrow,  that  the  majority  leader,  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader, 
be  authorized  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  FTC  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  will  not  object,  I  do  not  see  any 
other  way  we  can  if  we  seek  to  meet  the 
12  o'clock  deadline,  and  that  Is  the  dead- 
line we  requested.  Therefore,  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1991,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
change  procedures  for  agency  adjudications 
and  rulemaking,  to  extend  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission .and  for  other  purposes;  debate  on 
any  amendment  In  the  first  degree  (except  a 
Metzenbaum  amendment  dealing  with  in- 
surance on  which  there  shall  be  2  hours  and 
two  Magnuson-Packwood  amendments  strik- 
ing sections  7  and  8  on  which  there  shall  be 
3  hours  each)  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
debate  on  any  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and  de- 
bate on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  which  is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further,  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  pa.ssage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  5  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
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Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  ,  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  control 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  Schmitt 
amendment  and  the  Levin-Boren  amend- 
ment dealing  with  legislative  veto,  no  point 
of  order,  tabling  motion  or  amendment 
thereto  shall  be  In  order. 


Ordered  further.  That  3d  reading  of  S. 
1991  occur  no  later  than  12  noon  on  Fri- 
day, February  8  and  that  following  3d  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  bill  without  any  interven- 
ing action  or  debate  the  Senate  proceed  to 
H.R.  2313  and  without  any  intervening  ac- 
tion or  debate  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  the  language  of  S.  1991  as 
amended  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  and 
without  any  intervening  action  or  debate 
3d  reading  and  a  vote  on  final  passage  of 
HJl.  2313  occur  immediately. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:25 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  February  6,  1980,  at 
lOajn. 


OXX7I- 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DJD.,  offered  the  foUowing  prayer: 

Praise  the  Lord!  Praise  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul!  I  uoiU  praise  the  Lord  as  long 
as  I  live;  I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God 
while  I  have  being. — Psalms  146:  1,  2. 

Gracious  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  the 
concerns  of  the  day,  we  pause  to  offer 
our  thanksgiving  for  the  ^t  of  life  and 
the  promise  of  Your  spirit  that  nurtures 
and  sustains  us.  Insure,  O  Lord,  that 
our  hearts  are  open  to  Your  forgiveness 
and  compassion,  to  Your  healing  and  to 
Your  power,  that  conscious  of  Your 
love  to  us,  we  may  go  forward  to  praise 
Your  name  and  serve  all  those  in  need. 
In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3236.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  better  work 
Incentives  and  improved  accountabUity  in 
the  disability  insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3236)  entiUed  "An  act  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  better  work  incentives  and 
improved  accountability  in  the  disability 
insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
tJiereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Talkaoge,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Bauctts,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Danforth, 
and  Mr.  Durenberger  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  axmounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3398)  entlUed  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 


1977  relating  to  increases  in  the  target 
prices  for  the  1979  crop  of  wheat,  com, 
and  other  commodities  imder  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Talhadge, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  flrst  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


CLARENCE  S.  LYONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3818) 
for  the  reUef  of  Clarence  S.  Lyons. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALL  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  COL- 
LEGES FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  3872) 
for  the  relief  of  Ball  State  University 
and  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges for  Teacher  Education. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Two  objections  are 
heard.  Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MORRIS  AND  LENKE  GELB 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4285) 
for  the  relief  of  Morris  and  Lenke  Gelb. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  H.  R.  BERG 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2782) 
for  the  relief  of  John  H.  R.  Berg. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  2782 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  John  H.  B. 
Berg  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  section  316  of 
the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
VS.C.  1427)  relating  to  required  periods  of 
residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  and,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  310(d)  of  that  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1421(d)),  may  be  naturalized  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
otherwise  eligible  for  naturalization  undn 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOZEF  SWIDERSKI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJa.  4013) 
for  the  relief  of  Jozef  Swiderski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
KM.  4013 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  periods 
of  time  Jozef  Swiderski  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  and  any  State  since  his  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  on  July 
22,  1968,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  bis  petition  for  natural- 
ization may  be  filed  in  any  court  having  nat- 
uralization Jurisdiction  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  tmd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  SPECIAL  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECOGNITION  FOR  MAT- 
THEW DAVID  BAHR 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
young  man  who  will,  this  afternoon,  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  special  congressional 
recognition  from  my  office.  Matthew 
David   Bahr,   the   placekicker  for  the 
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Super  Bowl  XIV  champion  Pittsburgh 
Steelers,  has,  as  a  very  young  man, 
stepped  into  a  pressure  situation  and  met 
the  challenge  in  an  admirable  manner, 
characteristic  of  the  capabilities  pos- 
sessed by  our  country's  youth.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Steelers'  successful  sea- 
son are  ones  of  teamwork,  sacrifice,  and 
pride.  Those  qualities  of  excellence  and 
spirit  symbolize  the  character  of  the 
team,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  Matt  Bahr  in  Washington  today 
to  receive  the  award  as  a  testimonial  to 
his  abilities.  He  truly  belongs  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  city  of  champions. 

Matt  Bahr  began  his  professional 
career  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  by 
kicking  a  41 -yard  field  goal  in  a  game 
against  the  New  England  Patriots,  which 
eventually  was  won  in  overtime.  Appro- 
priately enough.  Matt  ended  the  season 
by  kicking  a  41 -yard  field  goal  in  the 
Super  Bowl.  These  two  games  probably 
placed  more  pressure  on  Matt  than  is 
usually  placed  upon  any  other  rookie.  His 
abiUty  to  accept  the  challenge  and  suc- 
cessfully convert  his  attempts  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  quaUty  Coach  Chuck  Noll 
seeks  in  his  players.  The  spectacular  suc- 
cesses of  the  Pittsburgh  baseball  and 
football  teams  are  due  to  the  teamwork, 
leadership,  and  pride  of  the  men  who 
comprise  those  teams. 

Now  that  Matt  Bahr  has  joined  the 
Pittsburgh  sports  family.  I  am  certain 
that  more  will  be  written  about  him  as  he 
continues  a  successful  career,  and  con- 
tributes his  time  to  many  worthwhile 
civic  functions,  as  so  many  of  his  fellow 
teammates  do  in  the  off-season.  Pitts- 
burgh as  a  vibrant  and  unique  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  people  are  warm, 
humble,  hardworking,  and  friendly.  They 
appreciate  the  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  their  athletes  and,  in  return, 
the  athletes  enjoy  living  in  Pittsburgh. 
As  the  1980's  begin.  Pittsburgh  will  be 
called  the  city  of  champions  because  of 
its  World  Series  and  Super  Bowl  victories. 
The  champions,  though,  are  the  steel- 
workers,  mtaers,  executives,  public  serv- 
ants, as  well  as  the  athletes.  Among  all 
those  champions  is  the  rookie  placekicker 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers.  Matthew 
David  Bahr. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  MINOR- 
ITIES IN  CENSUS  HIRING 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  about 
to  sign  a  letter  which  will  go  to  Mr.  Vin- 
cent P.  Barabba,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  I  have  today  directed  the 
subcommittee  staff  to  undertake  a 
thorough  review  of  the  Bureau's  testing 
procedure  for  employment  in  the  up- 
coming census.  Reports  continue  to  come 
m  from  around  the  country  that  persons 
irom  minority  communities  are  failing 
the  ellgibUity  test  at  a  greater  rate  than 
any  other  group  who  have  taken  the  test. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  listened  to 
ine  Bureau  officials  make  reference 
about  the  efforts  to  recoup  and  assign 
indigenous  people,  and  I  have  repeatedly 


been  in  contact  with  the  Bureau  with 
regard  to  these  efforts.  However,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
examinaticxi  Is  biased  against  cultural 
and  language  minorities.  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  capable  and  dedicated  people 
are  being  rejected  on  the  basis  of  in- 
stitutional expectations,  and  not  on  their 
ability  to  get  the  job  done.  As  we  pro- 
gress to  the  census,  I  feel  the  problem 
will  become  more  acute  unless  changes 
are  instituted,  or  an  alternative  to  the 
examination  substituted.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  the  cooperation  with  our  investiga- 
tion and  to  make  available  to  my  staff 
the  necessary  memorandum  reports  in- 
cluded in  the  examination. 


MUHAMMAD  ALI'S  FORAY  INTO 
AFRICA 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  in 
its  fourth  year.  President  Carter's  on- 
the-job-training  foreign  policy  does  not 
seem  to  be  giving  us  much  indication 
that  it  is  improving.  The  latest  insult  in 
a  long  series  of  travesties  would  be  Mu- 
hammad All's  foray  into  Africa.  I  read 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  this  morning, 
and  I  quote: 

With  jabs  at  Jimmy  Carter  and  hooks  at 
the  Kremlin,  Muhammad  All  carried  on  yes- 
terday with  his  U.S. -sponsored  tour  to  pro- 
mote a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics.  But 
he  said  his  real  aim  now  Is  to  head  off  war 
between  "the  baddest  two  white  men  in  his- 
torjr" — America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

D   1210 

Well,  I  do  not  know  why  in  the  world 
the  President  sent  someone  Uke  that  to 
Africa  to  represent  this  country.  Maybe 
he  could  go  out  with  the  students  and 
counsel  against  the  draft,  those  who  are 
going  to  Canada  or  Sweden,  but  how  he 
can  be  an  exponent  of  American  foreign 
policy  would  make  one  wonder.  Except 
we  all  wonder  what  our  foreign  poUcy  is 
under  Carter  and  Vance.  Maybe  the  real 
reason  Ah  went  is  revealed  in  the  rest 
of  the  story  when  he  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing— 

Plus,  I  came  'cause  I  don't  pay  my  ex- 
penses. America  does.  I  get  a  free  plane  ride. 
I  get  free  cooks,  I  get  free  everything. 

He  gets  free  everything  and  the 
American  people  get  the  lumps — and  the 
shame. 


SOVIET  SHIPS  SHOULD  BE  DENIED 
ACCESS  TO  U.S.  PORTS 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  outlined  a  nxmiber  of 
measures  in  response  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  In  the  long  nm, 
the  most  important  may  well  be  the 
President's  new-found  dedication — 
based  on  his  recent  awakening  to  Soviet 
methods  of  operation  and  objectives — to 
a  strong  national  defense  and  a  long- 
overdue  increase  in  defense  spending. 

With  regard  to  the  impact  of  his  other 


measures — the  grain  embargo,  the  cur- 
tailment of  fishing  rights,  the  limitatioii 
of  the  transfer  of  American  technology, 
and  even  the  proposed  Olympic  boycott — 
only  time  will  tell.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  the  American  public 
is  strongly  supportive  of  such  measures, 
and  is  even  willing  to  sacrifice  at  home 
for  the  sake  of  national  objectives. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  have  an  imme- 
diate impact  on  the  Soviet  Union.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  deny  all  Soviet  ships  access 
to  any  US.  port  until  the  Soviet  troops 
are  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  world's 
largest  merchant  marine  fleet,  one  that 
is  gaining  an  increasing  share  of  the 
cargo  shipped  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  The  Russians  view  their  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  defense  system,  as  well  as  a  profit- 
able means  of  earning  much-needed 
hard  currency.  A  curtailment  of  XJJB. 
operations  would  certainly  be  hard  felt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  east  and  guii  coast 
longshoremen  had  the  right  idea.  If  we 
are  serious  about  responding  to  Soviet 
actions,  we  should  go  farther  than  just 
"limiting"  exports,  just  "curtailing"  fish- 
ing rights.  The  measure  I  am  proposing 
is  decisive  and  direct — and  will  certainly 
be  felt  by  the  Soviets. 

Further,  while  there  may  be  some 
immediate  financial  hardship  cm  U.S. 
users  of  Soviet  bottoms,  I  am  certain 
that  the  American  people  are  wHllng  to 
make  this  kind  of  sacrifice.  And.  in  fact, 
an  additional  benefit  might  be  the  re- 
vitalization  of  our  own  merchant  marine 
fieet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lurge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  TEENAGER  DAY 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating November  7  of  each  year  as 
"National  Teenager  Day."  This  group  of 
young  Americans,  representing  as  it 
does  the  future  leaders  of  the  Nation,  is 
rarely  accorded  the  recognition  extended 
to  other  Americans.  Enactment  of  this 
resolution  will  direct  America's  attention 
to  the  accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions of  these  young  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  19. 

The  years  between  13  and  19  can  often 
be  the  most  difficult  years  for  our  young 
people.  They  often  find  themselves  be- 
longing neither  to  the  adult  world  nor 
to  the  world  of  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  the  same  time,  as  they 
grow  older,  they  begin  to  experience 
many  of  the  same  frustrations  and  re- 
wards of  young  adults,  without  some  of 
the  prerogatives  accorded  the  latter.  By 
establishing  a  "National  Teenager  Day," 
all  Americans  can  focus  on  the  contribu- 
tions, achievements,  and  experiences  of 
this  group  of  yoimg  people. 

I  selected  November  7  of  each  year 
because  it  will  be  the  anniversary  date 
of  a  youth  conference  held  in  Rochester, 
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N.Y.  On  November  7,  1979,  more  than 
1,000  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents from  the  Greater  Rochester  area 
gathered  to  discuss,  for  the  first  time  as  a 
group,  their  common  problems  and  in- 
terests. Sponsored  by  the  Urbanarium 
and  the  New  York  State  Division  on 
Youth,  the  conference  afforded  those 
attending  the  opportunity  to  discuss  such 
issues  as:  The  legal  rights  of  youth,  em- 
ployment issues  affecting  youth,  and  in- 
tegration and  separation.  Sponsors  of 
the  conference  hope  to  make  it  an  an- 
nual event. 

The  turnout  for  the  conference  and 
the  diversity  of  the  topics  discussed  at- 
test to  the  seriousness  of  purpose.  Meet- 
ings and  conferences,  similar  to  the  one 
held  in  Rochester,  should  be  held  on 
an  annual  basis  to  further  encourage 
young  people  to  discus  issues  affecting 
them.  Such  conferences  also  offer  an 
appropriate  way  to  observe  National 
Teenager  Day. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  important  resolution. 


GENERAL  PROTEST  EXPRESSED 
OVER  ANTICS  OP  NATIONAL  SE- 
CUKITY  ADVISER 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
greatest  of  respect  for  my  President  and 
the  greatest  deference  to  the  gentleman 
who  is,  his  National  Security  Adviser,  I 
must  register  a  general  protest  of  the 
apparent  antics  which  took  place  on  the 
Khyber  Pass,  which  separates  Afghani- 
stan and  Pakistan. 

Our  constituents  are  being  talked  to 
with  respect  to  war,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  perhaps  with  respect  to  being 
drafted  to  fight  this  war. 

And  yet,  the  National  Security  Adviser 
is,  in  a  sense,  playing  a  game  of  guns 
on  the  Khyber  Pass.  This  led  to  the  dis- 
charge of  an  automatic  rifle,  which  di- 
rected fire  into  Afghanistan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  perilous 
and  very  sensitive  times.  I  would  hope 
that  everybody  who  represents  the  ad- 
ministration, and  everyone  who  repre- 
sents the  Congress,  would  be  very  re- 
strained and  very  circumspect  in  their 
actions  lest  they  contribute  to  heighten- 
ing of  these  tensions. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXCUSE  FROM 
SERVICE  AS  CONFEREE  AND  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  NEW  CONFEREE 
ON  HJR.  5235  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES HEALTH  PROFESSIONAI^ 
SPECIAL  PAY  ACT  OP  1979 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  be  ex- 
cused from  service  as  a  conference  on  the 
House  bill  (Hit.  £235)  to  amend  chap- 
ter 5  of  Utle  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
revise  the  special  pay  provisions  for  cer- 
tain health  professionals  in  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  that  the  Speaker 


be  authorized  to  appoint  a  Member  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Leach)  to  serve 
as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  5235. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  notify  the  Senate  of  the  change  in 
conferees. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  COVERING  THE 
IMPLEMENTING  AC'I'IVITIKS  UN- 
DERTAKEN DURING  1978  BY  FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  annual 
report  to  be  submitted  under  section  381 
(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act,  42  U.S.C.  6361(c)   (1970). 

This  report  covers  the  implementing 
activities  undertaken  during  1978  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  concludes  actions  to 
establish  mandatory  policies  and  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  energy  conservation 
and  efiQciency  for  Federal  procurement 
activities  along  with  progress  towards  de- 
veloping a  10-year  plan  for  energy  con- 
servation in  Federally-owned  or  leased 
buildings.  It  also  describes  programs  for 
carrying  out  a  responsible  public  educa- 
tion program  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation and  efficiency  and  to  promote 
vanpooling  and  carpooling  arrange- 
ments. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  5, 19S0. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  RAILROAD 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmi*^  herewith  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
971,  45  U.S.C.  421  et.  seq.)  as  required 
by  that  Act.  This  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  Section  211  of 
the  Act,  and  covers  the  period  January 
1,  1978  through  December  31,  1978. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  5, 1980. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  (X)UNCIL  ON 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  VI,  Section 
605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  by  P.L.  89-794,  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  the  Eleventh  An- 
nual Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity. 

This  Report  reflects  the  Council's  views 
in  its  role  in  examining  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  their  impact  in  allevi- 
ating certain  problems  confronting  low- 
income  people.  While  those  views  are 
not  entirely  consistent  with  this  Admin- 
istration's policies,  we  shall  consider 
them  in  the  future. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  5, 1980. 


U  1220 
CROSSWALK  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  crosswalk 
allocations  to  the  House  committees  pur- 
suant to  section  302(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  contained  in  the 
conference  report  (H.  Rept.  96-582 j  ac- 
companying Senate  Concunent  Reso- 
lution 36,  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980,  be 
considered  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Section  302(a)  requires  that  the  man- 
agers' statement  accompanying  a  con- 
ference report  on  a  budget  resolution 
aUocate  the  total  new  budget  authority 
and  outlays  specified  in  the  resolution 
among  all  House  and  Senate  committees 
with  jurisdiction  over  spending  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  could  explain 
why  this  is  necessary. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  try  to  explain.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  as  part  of  the 
Budget  Act  the  conference  report  which 
we  normally  would  bring  back  and  adopt 
would  have  in  it  the  allocations  to  the 
committees  so  that  they  could  comply 
therewith.  Because  of  the  fact  that  when 
we  disagreed  with  the  other  body  last 
fall  on  reconciliation,  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  the  other  body  could  not  any  fur- 
ther amend  our  resolution  No.  36  and 
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therefore  came  forth  with  a  new  reso- 
lution, resolution  No.  53.  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  we  took  up  that  resolution 
in  lieu  of  the  conference  report.  It  was 
not  a  conference  report  but  a  Senate 
resolution  which  we  acted  on  and  adopted 
with  an  amendment  which  knocked  out 
reconciliation.  The  Senate  agreed  to  our 
amendment  and  we  had  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. That  Senate  resolution  was  not  a 
conference  report  and  did  not  have  a 
statement  of  conferees  which  would 
have  included  the  section  302(a)  alloca- 
tions. It  is  now  necessary  that  we  adopt 
these  allocations  which  were  in  the  orig- 
inal conference  report.  The  way  in  which 
we  can  accomplish  that  would  be  in  this 
manner.  It  is  what  we  have  agreed  to  in 
the  House  when  we  originally  adopted 
the  Second  Budget  Resolution  last  year. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  was  not  aware  of 
this  request  and  is  not  fiUly  apprised  of 
its  effect.  I  do  recall  that  2  years  in  a  row 
the  Budget  Committee,  instead  of  bring- 
ing back  a  conference  report,  has  placed 
the  House  in  a  position  where  we  had  to 
act  on  the  other  body's  resolution.  It  is 
my  vague  recall  that  that  places  oppo- 
nents of  that  budget  resolution  in  a  dis- 
advantaged parliamentary  position  be- 
cause certain  motions  are  not  in  order. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  gentleman  is 
coming  in  to  correct  another  problem  of 
the  Budget  Act  that  flows  from  the  lack 
of  a  budget  conference  report  last  year. 
Quite  frankly,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  get  to  the  business  of 
amending  or  changing  the  Budget  Act  if 
we  are  not  to  have  conference  reports.  In 
other  words,  I  just  do  not  want  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  gentleman  to  do  what  he 
has  been  doing,  to  be  quite  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further:  I  understand  and  I  wish  to 
Ood  that  the  gentleman  could  make  my 
job  a  little  bit  easier  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
confer  with  me,  I  might  make  some  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  if  we  do  not  have 
this  allocation,  the  gentleman  imder- 
stands  that  then  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  scorekeep  the  proper  expendi- 
tures, and  we  could  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
pending additional  moneys,  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  do. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentlemen's  scores 
on  savings  are  not  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on,  and  he  knows  that.  Every 
year  he  projects  $15  billion  or  so  in 
deflcit  and  it  winds  up  at  $40  billion. 
I  would  like  to  make  the  gentleman  feel 
a  little  better,  but  I  also  would  like  to 
know  a  little  bit  more  about  this  request 
and,  at  the  moment,  I  am  going  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS 
AWARDED  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 


desk  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  108)  to  vaUdate  the  effectiveness  of 
certain  plans  for  the  use  or  distribution 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments 
awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or  groups,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  we  have 
an  explanation  of  why  we  are  doing  this 
by  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
opening  those  particular  old  wounds.  I 
will  try  to  survive  here. 

This  is  a  simple  parliamentary  stall  or 
snarl. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Stall? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  snarl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108  provides  for  congressional  validation 
of  certain  plans  for  the  distribution  of 
Indian  judgment  funds.  The  House 
passed  a  similar  bill,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 383,  on  September  17,  1979. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arose  be- 
cause of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Federal 
district  court.  Pursuant  to  the  act  of 
October  19,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  required  to  develop  a  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
to  Indian  tribes  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  or  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  act  imposes  certain  time  limita- 
tions on  the  Secretary  in  developing  and 
submitting  such  plans  to  the  Congress. 
The  court  ruled  that  failure  to  meet 
those  time  limitations  resulted  in  invalid 
plans. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  Secretary  has 
failed  to  meet  those  deadlines.  Yet,  in 
every  case.  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to 
disapprove  of  the  plans  as  submitted. 

This  legislation  merely  validates  those 
plans. 

Through  an  oversight,  the  Senate 
failed  to  repass  our  bill  after  passing  the 
Senate  bill.  The  Senate  bill  is  only 
slightly  different  than  the  House-passed 
bill.  They  accepted  an  amendment  of  the 
Interior  Department  with  which  we  have 
no  quarrel. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  the  other  body 
add  any  things  that  we  have  not  passed 
upon,  looked  at,  or  considered? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  sometimes  they 
are  prone  to  do? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  this  is  a  very  simple 
little  Indian  bill  that  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 


the  right  to  object,  and  I  would  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Colorado,  does  this 
cost  very  much? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  nothing.  This  is  simply  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  this  costs  nothing? 

Mr.  UDALL.  When  an  Indian  claim  is 
settled,  then  we  have  the  problem  of  who 
gets  the  distribution  of  the  pot.  It  is  the 
money  fund  distribution ;  the  fund  is  not 
enlarged.  This  deals  with  which  Indians 
and  under  what  conditions  the  money  is 
distributed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  get  in  trouble  with  our  Indians. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
noted  Indian  fighter  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  reassure  the  gentleman 
that  what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  said  is  correct.  There  is  no 
money  to  be  spent  under  this  bill,  and  it 
is  just  a  matter  of  the  snarl  or  the  stall 
or  however  the  chairman  wishes  to  de- 
scribe it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Snarl  or  stall.  And 
if  we  do  not  use  this  procedure  it  would 
not  move  along;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  108 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-134 
(Act  of  October  19,  1973;  87  Stat.  466;  25 
U.S.C.  1401),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  designee  has  submitted  plans  for  the  use 
or  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or 
groups;  and 

Whereas  none  of  such  plans  have  been  dis- 
approved by  congressional  action;  and 

Whereas  a  recent  July  9,  1979.  decision  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  case  of  Seminole 
Indian  Tribe  of  Florida  versus  Andrus  has 
called  into  question  the  effectiveness  and 
validity  of  those  plans  submitted  to  Congress 
under  Public  Law  93-134;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
to  validate  the  effectiveness  of  the  plans 
(other  than  the  plan  involved  in  the  Semi- 
nole decision  and  a  plan  involving  the  tribes 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  which  is 
the  subject  of  pending  litigation)  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-134;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  try  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  foUowlng 
plans  for  the  use  or  distribution  of  funds 
submitted  teethe  Congress  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  93-134  are  hereby  declared  to  be  valid 
and  effective  as  of  the  dates  indicated: 
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Trib*  or  group 


DKktt  Nos. 


Effective  date 


Wislioe ICC  288 SepL  25,  1974. 

Seneca ICC  342-A  and  368-A Sept.  26,  1974. 

Fort  Berthold  (Three  Aifi'iated  Tribes) ICC  35ft-A,  E,  and  H Oct  2,  1974. 

Paiute,  Nortliern ICC  87 Oct  10,  1974. 

Nez  Perce ICC  175-B Do. 

Cherokee,  Easteni ICC  282-A  through  L Do. 

Ponca ICC  322,  323.  and  324 Nov.  23.  1974. 

Tuscarora ICC  321 Dec.  18,  1974. 

Chippewa,  Red  Lake ICC  189 Feb.  3,  1975. 

Sioux,  Yankton ICC-332-B Feb.  7,  1975. 

Kikiallus ICC  263 Feb.  18,  1975. 

Skagit,  Lower ICC  294 Do. 

Lum.Tii ICC  110 Mar.  3,  1975. 

Apxhe  Cl.iricahua ICC  30  and  48  and  30-A  and  4^    Mar.  16,1975. 

A. 

Sioux,  Cheyenne  River ICC  114 Do 

Iowa ICC  135 Mar.  24,  1975. 

Ottava,  OMahoma ICC  304  and  305 June  17,  1975. 


Puebl  OS  de  Jemez,  Santa  Ana,  and  2ia ICC  137. 

Apacne,  Jicarilla... ICC22-K 

Suquamish ICC  132 , 

Winnebago ICC  243,  2*4,  and  245. 

Cabazon ICC  148 

Apache,  Western ICC  22-0 

Cherokee ICC  173-A. 


Do. 
July  8,  1975. 
Sept.  14,  1975. 
Oct.  30,  1975. 

Do. 
Dec.  3,  1975. 

Nov.  5.  1975. 

Navaio Ct  CI.  49692 Nov.  17,  1975. 


Creek,  Oklahoma ICC  167-273. 

Angoon ICC  278-B. 

Samish ICC  261... 

Swinomish ICC  233... 

Shawnee ICC  334-B. 


Nov.  16,  1975. 

Feb.  1,  1976. 

Dec.  10,  1975. 

Do. 
Mar.  5.  1976. 


Tribe  or  group 


(tociiet  Ncs. 


Effective  date 


Mohave 

Chippewa,  PilUger '"!'! 

Yakima 

Colville '..'".'".. 

Kiowa-Comanche- Apache 

Fort  Berthold  (Three  Affiliated  Tribes) 

Flathead  (Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai). 
Seneca 

Six  f^ations  and  Stockbridge-Munsee 

Devils  Lake  Sioux , 

Siginaw  Chippewa 

Fort  Berthold  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 

FortMohave 

Potawatomi .'...\. 

Mescaiero  (Lipan) , 

Taos  Pueblo 

Colv.lle-Nez  Perce 

Creek.. ''1' 

Seneca  Mation 

Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Chippewa. " 

Sisseton- Wah  peton 

Pyramid  Lake \,, 

Bois  Forte  Chippewa 

Caddo 

Goshute _ 

Nisqually '.'...'..^. 

Potawatomi,  Prairie  Band '.-'.'.'.'.. 


ICC  283  and  295 Apr.  12,  1976 

ICC  144 Apr.  28,  1976 

ICC  161.  222,  and  224 May  13,  1S76 

ICC  161.  222.  and  224 hay  21,  1976 

ICC  257  and  259-A .  June  8,  1976 

ICC350-F Jur'e20,  1976 

Ct  CI  50233  No  8  and  No  9...  Aug  2j   1976 
ICC84;3-12-B,  C.an(:j68:3'.2-    Jan  23  1977' 
F  and  I. 

ICC  84  and  300-B,  ICC  300 Mar.  4,  1977 

ICC  363 JJ),23.  1977. 

ICC  57 Nov.  12.  1977 

ICC350-CandO Mar.  13,  1S78. 

ICC295-A Nov.  12,  1S,77 

ICC  15-K,  29-J,  217,  15-M.  29-    Mar.  6,  1978  ' 

K,  and  146. 
'CC22-C Apr.  9.  1978. 

CC357-A Apr.  10.  1978. 

CCI86 Mayl.  1978. 

^SiVh-rT J""e  15.  1978. 

ICC342-G Feb.  1.  1979 

ICC  18-C  and  18-T Qo 

ICC  363  (1867  and  1872) Mar.  26,  1979 

ICC87-B June  12.  1979. 

.ICC18-D June  5.  1979. 

ICC  226 

ICC326-BandJ 

ICC  197 

ICC  15-K,  29-J,  217.  iS-M.'a^" 
K  and  146. 
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Sec.  2.  Tbe  foregoing  plans  for  the  vise  or 
distribution  of  funds  submitted  to  tbe  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-134  are 
hereby  declared  to  have  been  validly  sub- 
mitted and  are  exempted  from  the  submis- 
sion deadline  in  section  2  of  said  Act  and 
shall  be  effective  as  provided  in  section  5  of 
said  Act. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDATiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVn,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
Is  objected  to  imder  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Cliair  wiU  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


REQUIRING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY  A 
PARCEL  OF  LAND  LOCATED  IN 
COLORADO  TO  THE  UTE  MOUN- 
TAIN UTE  TRIBE  AND  TO  PAY  AN 
AMOUNT  TO  SUCH  TRIBE  FOR 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 


5036)  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land  lo- 
cated in  Colorado  to  the  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  Tribe  and  to  pay  an  amount  to  such 
tribe  for  economic  development,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  5036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  within 
the  thirty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  convey,  without  consid- 
eration, to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  parcel  of  land  located  in  the 
State  of  CTolorado  described  in  section  3  and 
all  mineral  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  parcel  of  land  located  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  county  of  Gunnison,  commonly 
known  as  the  Pinecrest  Ranch,  and  more 
fully  described  In  a  warranty  deed,  book  325, 
pages  6-8  (reception  numbered  234174)  on 
file  in  the  Office  of  the  County  Clerk  and 
Recorder  for  Gunnison  County.  The  parcel 
of  land  described  in  section  3  shall  not  be 
considered  Indian  country  for  any  purpose 
and  shall  be  subject  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental Jurisdiction  and  taxation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
pay  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  for  the 
economic  development  of  lands  owned  by 
such  tribe,  from  sums  appropriated  therefor, 
the  sum  of  $5,840,000  in  accordance  with  an 
economic  development  program  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  The  parcel  of  land  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  consists  of — 

(1)  In  township  48  north,  range  3  west, 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian — 

(A)  the  northwest  quarter,  the  west  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  west  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  in  section  19;  and 

(B)  the  north  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter,  in  section  30; 

(2)  in  township  48  north,  range  4  west, 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian — 

(A)  the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter, the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter, 
and  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter, 
in  section  9; 

(B)  the  south  half,  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  in  section 
10; 

(C)  the  south  half  of  tbe  northeast  quar- 


ter, the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  and  the  south  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  in  section  11; 

(D)  the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter, the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  east  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  in  section  13; 

(E)  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter,  in  section  14; 

(F)  the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter and  the  south  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  in  section  15; 

(G)  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  in  section  16; 

(H)  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  In  section  17; 

(I)  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  in  section  20; 

(J)  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  in  section  21; 

(K)  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  and  the  north  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  in  section  23; 

(L)  the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter, the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter,  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter, and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter.  In  section  26;  and 

(M)  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
in  section  29:  and 

(3)  in  township  47  north,  range  4  west. 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian — 

(A)  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  in  section  10; 

(B)  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
in  section  15; 

(C)  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter 
and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter.  In  section  16; 

(D)  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  In  section  20; 

(E)  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter, the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter,  the  northeast  quarter  of  tbe 
southwest  quarter,  and  the  south  half  cf  tbe 
southwest  quarter.  In  section  21; 

(F)  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  in  section  27;  and 

(G)  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  in  section  29. 

Sec.  4.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
fully  satisfy  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  relat- 
ing to  the  dispute  over  ownership  of  lands 
located  in  New  Mexico  and  described  as 
townships  31  and  32.  range  16  west  of  the 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian. 

Sec.  5.  Effective  October  1,  1980.  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  tbe  Interior  the  sum  of  $5,840,000  to 
carry  out  section  2.  Any  simis  appropriated 
under  the  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  untU  expended  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required 
on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Johnson)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  rect^mizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

general  leave 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5036  provides  for 
the  conveyance,  in  fee  simple,  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  to  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  Colorado  and 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $5,800,- 
000  for  economic  development  programs 
for  the  tribe. 

The  lands  and  fimds  are  by  way  of 
compensation  to  the  tribe  for  the  loss  of 
approximately  15,000  acres  of  lands  and 
$6,000,000  in  funds  as  a  result  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  a  land  dispute 
between  the  Ute  tribe  and  the  Navajo 
tribe. 

In  an  1895  act  of  Congress  ratifying 
an  agreement  with  the  tribe,  the  United 
States  established  a  reservation  for  the 
tribe,  most  of  which  was  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  However,  it  did  provide  for  six 
townships  in  New  Mexico.  Because  of  the 
use  of  two  different  Federal  survey  sys- 
tems, an  overlap  conflict  developed  be- 
tween the  Ute  lands  and  the  lands  of  the 
Navajo  tribe  under  a  1868  treaty. 

For  years  the  Federal  Government 
treated  the  overlap  lands  as  Ute  lands 
until  the  1972  Supreme  Court  decision 
held  they  were  Navajo  lands.  The  Fed- 
eral court  decision  did  not  deal  with  any 
compensation  which  may  be  due  the  Utes 
as  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

The  administration  opposes  the  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  the  United  States  had 
no  legal  obligation  to  the  tribe  for  the 
loss  of  the  lands  and  the  money.  This  is 
probably  accurate. 

However,  the  committee  felt  that  it 
was  very  inappropriate  for  the  United 
States,  the  trustee  and  guardian  of  this 
tribe,  to  set  up  the  lack  of  any  legal  ob- 
ligation to  the  tribe  when  there  is  im- 
questionably  a  moral  obligation. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  our  very  able  commit- 
tee member,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  KocovsEK) . 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1895,  the  U.S.  Congress  entered  into  an 
agreement  which  established  the  Ute 


Mountain  Reservation.  The  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  provide  the  Weemin- 
uchi  Band  of  Indians  with  a  given 
amount  of  land  on  which  to  settle,  es- 
tablish a  Uvelihood  and  carry  on  the 
traditions  of  the  native  Americans  as 
other  tribes  were  doing  on  other  res- 
ervations. 

Through  surveying  conflicts,  it  was 
later  determined  that  15,000  acres  of 
the  reservation  were  in  conflict  with  a 
contiguous  reservation  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe.  A 
series  of  actions  eventually  lead  to  a 
clarification  of  the  land's  true  owner.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  that  the 
15,000  acres  in  dispute  belonged  to  the 
Navajos.  The  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  does  not  attempt  in  any  way 
to  argue  with  the  Court's  findings. 

However,  the  congressional  intent  of 
1895  is  violated  by  a  lack  of  means  to 
provide  the  tribe  with  the  amount  of 
land  originally  granted.  The  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  has 
documented  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  fulfill  its  responsibihties 
to  Indian  tribes  in  many  instances.  It  is 
my  belief  that  not  compensating  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe  for  the  loss  of  land 
the  members  believed  to  be  theirs  would 
be  yet  another  failure. 

There  is  a  special  trust  relationship 
between  Indian  tribes  and  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  Congress  acting 
officially  as  sole  trustee.  The  Congress 
must  abide  by  the  highest  standards  of 
loyalty  required  by  this  special  relation- 
ship. Failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  a 
miscarriage  of  justice.  The  members  of 
the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  came  here  to 
testify,  they  told  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee about  their  tribe,  clearly  showing 
that  a  request  for  compensation  of 
land,  only  3,000  acres  compared  to 
15,000  acres  lost,  and  money  lost  from 
royalties  earned  from  natural  resources 
on  the  land  now  known  as  part  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  is  a  v£ilid  request. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  which  will  honor  the  agree- 
ment this  body  made  in  1895  and  the 
obligation  Congress  has  to  protect  In- 
dian tribes. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5036.  This  bill  would  settle  the  claims  of 
the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
against  the  United  States  by  conveying 
to  the  tribe  2,800  acres  of  Federal  land  in 
Colorado  and  paying  them  $5,840,000  to 
be  used  exclusive^'  for  economic  develop- 
ment. The  land  and  money  would  com- 
pensate the  Utes  for  the  loss  of  some 
15,000  acres  of  land  and  more  than  $6 
million  in  revenue  as  a  direct  result  of 
conflicting,  overlapping  surveys  man- 
dated by  separate  acts  of  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe 
are  descendants  of  the  Weeminuchi  Band 
of  Ute  Indians  who,  together  with  other 
Ute  Indian  bends,  at  one  time  owned 
and  occupied  a  substantial  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado.  "Rie 
various  Ute  peoples  ceded  their  land  to 


the  Federal  Government  through  a  series 
of  transactions  and  were  given  reserva- 
tiCHi  land  in  exchange.  H.R.  5036  has  its 
origins  in  the  1895  agreement  which  set 
up  the  present  Ute  Mountain  Reserva- 
tion. 

The  1895  agreement  was  a  direct  out- 
growth of  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1880,  but  never  rati- 
fied. The  agreement  was  an  attempt  to 
put  to  rest  the  controversy  over  the  pro- 
posed resettlement  of  all  the  Ute  peoples 
outside  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Under 
this  agreement.  Congress  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation  in  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico. The  property  given  to  the  tribe  was 
described  as  follows : 

All  that  portion  of  their  present  reser- 
vation lying  west  of  the  range  line  between 
ranges  thirteen  and  fourteen  west  of  the 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  and  also  all 
of  townships  31  and  32  of  ranges  14,  15,  and 
16  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  merldlaii 
and  lying  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  .  . . 

This  area  was  not  surveyed  imtil  1914 
by  a  Federal  surveyor,  Clayton  Burt.  As 
authorized  in  the  1895  agreement,  he 
used  the  standard  New  Mexico  grid  sys- 
tem as  the  basis  for  his  survey.  Mr.  Burt 
set  the  western  boundary  of  the  reserva- 
tion at  the  then  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  which  at  that  time 
had  been  platted  imder  a  special  grid 
system  based  upon  the  Navajo  special 
meridian.  The  effect  of  this  procedure 
was  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  Ute 
Reservation  townships  31  and  32  by  an 
area  of  some  23  square  miles.  Partial 
townships  were  thereby  created  where 
full  townships  had  been  specified  by 
Congress. 

In  1936  the  General  Land  Office  abol- 
ished the  Navajo  special  meridian  smd 
caused  all  land  in  New  Mexico  to  be 
platted  in  accordance  with  the  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian.  The  replat- 
ting  moved  the  boundary  of  the  Ute  Res- 
ervation westward,  overlapping  the  pre- 
vious Navajo  Reservation  boumdary  and 
showing  the  westernmost  Ute  Reserva- 
tion townships  in  New  Mexico  as  full- 
width  townships.  The  subsequent  dis- 
pute between  the  two  tribes  over  owner- 
ship of  the  land  within  the  overlapping 
boundaries  existed  until  1957,  when  oil 
and  gas  leasing  began  in  the  area.  The 
companies  engaged  in  such  leasing  were 
concerned  about  a  possible  cloud  on  the 
title  to  the  land.  Consequently,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  refused  to  allow 
oil  and  gas  revenues  arising  from  the 
disputed  land  to  be  paid  to  either  tribe, 
and  the  tribes  agreed  to  put  the  reve- 
nues into  an  escrow  account  pending 
judicial  resolution  of  their  dispute. 

In  1972  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  judgment  of  a  special  three- 
judge  U.S.  District  Court  panel  in  New 
Mexico  iUte  Mountain  Tribe  of  Imlians 
V.  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians.  409  U.S.  809, 
34  L.Ed.  2d  70,  93  S.Ct.  68,  October  10. 
1972)  which  found  that  the  disputed 
land  belonged  to  the  Navajos.  The  Court 
did  not,  however,  address  the  issue  of 
compensation  for  the  Utes  being  denied 
the  full  amount  of  land  granted  to  them 
by  Congress  in  1895.  This  left  the  Utes 
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with  a  claim  but  without  tin  appropri- 
ate forum.  The  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion could  not  hear  it,  since  the  Commis- 
sion only  had  jurisdiction  over  claims 
arising  before  1946,  and  the  Utes  claim 
only  arose  in  1972.  The  Court  of  Claims 
has  no  authority  to  restore  any  land  to 
the  tribe.  Thus,  the  Utes  saw  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  go  back  to  Congress  for  an 
equitable  remedy. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  House, 
HJl.  5036,  would  provide  such  a  remedy. 
As  compensation  for  the  loss  of  15,000 
acres  of  grazing  land,  H.R.  5036  would 
transfer  to  the  Utes  some  2,800  acres  of 
land  currently  used  solely  by  the  tribe 
under  lease  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  The  land  joins  and 
is  intermingled  with  a  ranch  which  the 
tribe  owns  as  a  private  landowner.  The 
tribe  would  pay  taxes  on  the  trans- 
ferred land.  The  amount  of  money  to  be 
paid  the  tribe— $5,840,000 — equals  the 
amoimt  of  oil  and  gas  lease  revenue 
that  was  in  the  escrow  account  at  the 
time  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1972.  The  entire  amount  could  be  used 
only  for  purposes  of  tribal  economic  de- 
velopment under  a  plan  to  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  None  of  the  money  would  be 
available  for  per  capita  payments  to 
tribal  members. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  official  voices 
of  the  administration  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  5036.  The  Interior 
Department  said  it  does  not  believe  the 
Utes  have  any  equitable  monetary  or 
legal  claim  against  the  United  States, 
because:  First,  the  tribe  received  all  or 
part  of  the  six  townships  referred  to  in 
the  1895  agreement:  second,  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  evidence  that  the  Utes  bar- 
gained for  specific  acreage  or  that  Con- 
gress had  a  specific  acreage  in  mind 
when  it  created  the  reservation;  and 
third.  Congress  knew  it  was  conveying 
partial  townships  because  the  House  re- 
port on  the  ratification  of  the  1895 
agreement  referred  to  "fractional" 
townships. 

It  appears  that  the  Department  and 
the  administration  are  splitting  hairs  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  facing  the  equities 
of  the  Utes'  case.  For  example,  the  ad- 
ministration asserts  the  Utes  have  no 
legal  claim  against  the  United  States 
because  they  took  possession  of  all  of  the 
townships  referred  to  in  the  1895  agree- 
ment. Never  mind  that  the  land  was  not 
stirveyed  for  20  years  after  Congress 
ratified  the  1895  agreement,  and  never 
mind  the  fact  that  beginning  in  1895, 
the  Utes,  believing  that  six  full  town- 
ships in  New  Mexico  were  theirs,  grazed 
all  of  townships  31  and  32  of  range  16 
west  each  winter  until  forced  to  leave  in 
1972.  And  never  mind  the  Utes  had  no 
cause  of  action  until  the  outcome  of  liti- 
gation in  1972.  The  administration's 
legal  position  seems  to  be  that  if  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  made  a  nristake 
and  the  tribe  lost  some  land,  th ;  tribe 
should  be  happy  with  what  it  got  and 
forget  what  it  lost. 

It  is  shameful  for  the  Department  to 
oppose  H.R.  5036  on  the  grounds  that 
they  have  no  evidence  of  the  tribe  hav- 
ing bargained  for  specific  acreage  or 
that  Congress  had  any  specific  acreage 


in  mind  when  it  created  the  reservation. 
In  1895,  as  is  true  today,  a  township 
consisted  of  36  square  miles.  Six  of  them 
total  216  square  miles  or  138,240  acres. 
The  1895  agreement  gave  the  Ute  tribe 
six  townships,  no  more,  no  less.  What 
evidence  of  a  specific  number  does  the 
Department  think  is  necessary? 

The  Department  further  argues  that 
"Congress  was  aware  that  many  of  the 
townships  granted  to  the  Utes  would  be 
of  fractional  height,  since  several  lay  on 
the  State  line  between  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,"  and  since  the  House  report  re- 
fers to  the  New  Mexico  townships  as  "six 
fractional  townships  of  unoccupied  land 
in  New  Mexico."  Moreover,  the  Depart- 
ment says  that  "we  have  no  evidence  as 
to  whether  Congress  was  aware  that 
townships  31  and  32  of  range  16  west 
were  of  fractional  width."  Lacking  such 
evidence,  the  Department  in  effect  asks 
us  to  presume  that  Congress  was  so 
aware  and,  further,  that  despite  its  clear 
language  in  the  agreement  calling  for  six 
townships,  Congress  intended  to  give  the 
Utes  townships  that  were  shrunken  in 
both  height  and  width.  I  cannot  make 
such  a  presumption. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  note  the  testi- 
mony of  an  expert  witness  before  the  In- 
terior Committee  concerning  the  agree- 
ments and  Executive  orders  involving  the 
United  States  and  Indian  tribes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  Prof. 
Robert  Delaney  of  Fort  Lewis  College, 
Durango,  Colo.,  testified  that  "in  all  in- 
stances, if  Congress  or  the  Executive  in- 
tended a  fractional  township,  it  was 
definitely  stated." 

A  tribal  witness  summed  up  the  tribe's 
feeling  this  way : 

In  1895  our  people  did  not  understand  the 
complexities  of  transfer  of  real  property  and 
we  had  no  surveyors.  We  relied  upon  what 
was  stated  In  the  Agreement  with  the  United 
States  Government.  We  understood  that  we 
received  six  full  townships  In  New  Mexico 
upon  which  to  live  and  graze  our  cattle  and 
we  acted  upon  this  belief  by  claiming  this 
land  and  exercising  rights  of  possession  for 
many  years.  We  feel  we  have  been  promised 
something  by  the  Government  but  we  have 
not  received  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5036  is  intended  to 
make  whole  an  Indian  tribe  that 
through  no  fault  of  its  own  was  deprived 
of  the  ownership  and  use  of  some  23 
square  miles  of  land  specifically  pro- 
vided them  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
bUl  fulfills  the  Ute  Tribe's  request  for 
justice,  not  charity.  If  enacted,  H.R.  5036 
will  go  a  long  way  to  implement  eco- 
nomic development  plans  which  can 
eventually  greatly  decrease  the  tribe's 
dependency  upon  the  Federal  Transfer 
Payments  System.  The  Ute  Mountain 
people  wish  only  to  demonstrate  that 
they  can  be  economically  productive, 
self-sufficient  citizens  while  still  main- 
taining their  culture  and  community  life. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  State  of 
Colorado  is  fully  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  County  of  Gunnison, 
Colo.,  in  which  the  tribe's  lands  are  lo- 
cated, is  supportive  of  the  bill.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  approve  H.R. 
5036  and  settle  for  all  time  the  Ute's 
claim. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 


time,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
5036,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  INVESTIGATION  OP 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5278)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  5278 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  engage  in  feasibility  studies  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposals; 

(1)  Hungry  Horse  Project.  Hungry  Horse 
Powerplant  Enlargement  and  Reregulating 
Reservoir,  located  on  the  South  Pork  of  the 
Flathead  River  in  Flathead  County,  Mon- 
tana. 

(2)  Boise  Project,  Power  and  Modification 
Study,  located  in  southwestern  Idaho  (Ada, 
Boise.  Canyon,  Elmore,  Gem.  Payette,  and 
Valley  Counties)  and  In  eastern  Oregon 
(Malheur  County). 

(3)  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Waste  Water 
Reclamation  Project,  located  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  western  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California. 

(4)  San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Investi- 
gation with  a  study  area  in  the  San  Joaquin 
River  basin,  Tulare  basin,  and  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta-Sulsun  Bay  area 
of  California. 

(5)  Delta  Overland  Water  Service  Facil- 
ities, located  in  the  Sacramento,  San  Joa- 
quin, Solano,  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  of 
California. 

(6)  Chlno  Valley  Project,  located  in  north 
central  Yavapai  County  and  south  central 
CX>conlno  County  in  Arizona. 

(7)  North  Platte  River  Hydroelectric  Power 
Study,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program, 
Western  Division,  located  In  Natrona  and 
Carbon  Counties,  Wyoming. 

(8)  Wind-Hydroelectric  Energy  Project  in 
Carbon  and  Albany  Counties,  Wyoming. 

(9)  Lake  Meredith  Salinity  Project,  in 
Quay  County,  New  Mexico,  and  Oldham,  Pot- 
ter, Moore,  Carson,  and  Hutchinson  Counties 
in  Texas. 

(10)  Colorado-Big  Thompson  Powerplants 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program 
in  Colorado. 

(11)  The  relocation  of  the  Intake  o^  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Water  District  Canal 
from  Rock  Slough  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Clif- 
ton Court  Forebay  In  Contra  Costa  County, 
California. 

(12)  The  Los  Vaqueroe  Dam.  pump-gen- 
erating plant,  and  related  features  at  a  site 
approximately  eight  miles  west  of  the  Clifton 
Coiu't  Forebay  in  Contra  Costa  County, 
California. 

(13)  The  obtaining  of  a  water  supply  of  up 
to  ten  thousand  acre-feet  per  year  for  exist- 
ing and  potential  domestic,  recreational,  and 
municipal  water  users  along  the  Colorado 
River  in  California  who  do  not  hold  water 
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rights  or  whose  rights  are  Insufflclent  to  meet 
their  req\iirement8. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  engage  In  feasibility 
studies  relating  to  enlarging  Shasta  Dam  and 
Reservlor,  Central  Valley  Project,  Oallfornla, 
or  to  the  construction  of  a  larger  dam  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  California,  to  replace  the 
present  structure. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  further 
authorized  to  engage  in  feasibility  studies 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  potential 
costs,  benefits,  environmental  impacts,  and 
feasibility  of  using  the  Sacramento  River  for 
conveying  water  from  the  enlarged  Shasta 
Dam  and  Reservlor  or  the  larger  dam  to 
points  of  use  downstream  from  the  dam. 

(c)  Before  funds  are  expended  for  the 
feasibility  studies  authorized  by  this  section, 
the  State  of  California  shall  agree  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  studies  and  to  participate  in  the 
costs  of  the  studies.  The  State's  share  of  the 
costs  may  be  partly  or  wholly  in  the  form  of 
services  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
studies. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  review  and  revise,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, the  feasibility  study  of  the  Kellogg 
Unit,  Central  Valley  Project,  Contra  Costa 
County,  California. 

Sec.  4.  In  preparing  the  studies  and  review 
authorized  by  subsections  (11)  and  (12)  of 
section  1  and  section  3.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  fully  describe  all  potential 
beneficial  or  detrimental  impacts  resulting 
from  the  construction  or  operation  of  the 
projects  under  study.  The  Secretary  shall 
further  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  assuring  that  neither  the  construc- 
tion nor  the  operation  of  any  such  proj- 
ect results  in  the  determination  of  the  water 
quality  and  ecology  of  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  or  the  San  Francisco  Bay  es- 
tuarlne  system. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  new  negotiated 
concession  agreements  with  thii  present  con- 
cessionaires at  Rancho  Montlcello,  South 
Shore,  and  Markley  Cove  Resorts  at  Lake 
Berryessa,  California.  Such  agreements  shall 
be  for  a  term  ending  not  later  than  May  26, 
1&89,  and  may  be  renewed  at  the  option  of 
the  concessionaire  for  no  more  than  two  con- 
secutive terms  of  ten  years  each.  Such  agree- 
ments must  comply  with  the  1959  National 
Park  Service  Public  Use  Plan  for  Lake  Berry- 
essa, as  amended,  and  with  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service  Reservoir  Area 
Management  Plan:  Provided,  That  the  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
to  incur  obligations  or  to  make  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  to 
the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ka- 
ZEN)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  LujAN)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5278  is  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  feasibility  investigations  of  nu- 
merous potential  water  resource  projects 
located  throughout  the  17  reclamation 
States. 

Based  on  preliminary  studies,  these 
proposed  projects  appear  to  warrant 
further  investigation.  However,  without 
specific  congressional  authorization,  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  cannot  conduct 
further  detailed  feasibility  Investigations 
to  determine  if  they  should  eventually 
be  constructed.  H.R.  5278  provides  this 
study  authority. 

Specifically,  H.R.  5278  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  begin  feasi- 
bility studies  on  14  proposed  projects 
and  to  review  and  revise  a  feasibility 
study  on  one  other  project. 

The  projects  to  be  studied  are  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  hydroelec- 
tric production,  waste  water  manage- 
ment, water  quality,  salinity  control, 
water  storage,  and  wind -hydro  develop- 
ment. The  study  areas  themselves  are 
located  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 
According  to  information  provided  the 
committee,  the  estimated  cost  of  these 
feasibility  studies  is  approximately  $19.7 
million.  H.R.  5278  does  not  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  any  specific  funds  since 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  stand- 
ing authority  to  request  funds  for  inves- 
tigations of  potential  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects.  However,  the  funds  must 
be  appropriated  before  they  could  be 
used  to  carry  out  these  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
feasibility  studies,  H.R.  5278  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  new  negotiated  concession  agree- 
ments with  present  recreational  conces- 
sionaires at  Lake  Berryessa,  Calif.,  which 
is  part  of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  Solano  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  meas- 
ures authorized  by  H.R.  5278  are  neces- 
sary and  important  in  that  they  could, 
with  future  congressional  construction 
authorization,  result  in  the  development 
of  critically  needed  water  resource  devel- 
opment and,  consequently,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  bill,  H.R.  5278,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ment of  our  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  support  the  bill. 

This  is  a  study  bill.  The  hydro  projects 
authorized  for  feasibiUty-level  studies 
could,  when  constructed,  add  some  1,400 
megawatts  of  power  to  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy supply.  And  one  of  the  projects — 
the  Medicine  Bow  wind-power  demon- 
stration project  in  Wyoming — will  be  the 
first  large-scale  development  of  modem 
wind  turbine  power  generation  in  this 
country. 

The  majority  of  these  projects  have 
been  under  study  for  many  years.  They 
have  been  brought  along  from  recon- 
naisance-level  reports  and  appraisal 
studies,  and  have  survived  the  long  proc- 
ess of  weeding  out  and  selection  that 
takes  place  as  projects  work  their  way 
through  the  system  to  get  to  this  point 
of  authorization.  The  fact  that  the 
studies  actually  have  the  approval  of  this 
administration  speaks  volumes  in  itself. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Carter 
administraticMi  has  taken  more  than  a 
casual  interest  in  western  water  and 
power  projects.  If  they  can  find  no  rea- 
son for  opposing  a  project,  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  no  such  reasons  exist. 


In  my  (pinion,  some  of  these  projects 
should  be  authorized  for  construction 
right  now,  without  further  studying  or 
delay.  Both  the  Medicine  Bow  wind  proj- 
ect and  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
pumped-storage  project  have  been 
proven  feasible  and  have  been  studied 
to  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sp<xi- 
sored  a  bill  three  years  ago  authorizing 
immediate  constructimi  of  the  C(dorado- 
Big  Thompson  project. 

Even  though  that  bill  was  cosponsored 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  our  full  committee,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  our  Water  and  Power 
Subcommittee  and  10  other  ranking 
members  of  the  Interior  Cmnmittee.  it 
was  shot  down  by  the  administration 
and  its  supporters  in  this  body.  If  that 
bill  had  passed  3  years  ago,  we  would 
have  had  new  hydropower  coming  on 
line  late  this  year  or  early  next  year. 
But  the  administration  said  it  wanted 
to  study  it  some  more,  so  here  we  are 
today,  authorizing  them  to  go  back  and 
study  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  immp- 
ing  unit  for  another  3  years,  and  then 
come  back  to  us  with  a  request  for  con- 
struction authorization.  If  we  are  lucky, 
our  grandchildren  may  see  the  day  when 
the  new  power  comes  on  line. 

I  make  this  point  at  this  time  because 
I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
overly  cautious  in  some  of  these  matters. 
When  the  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
energy  crisis,  and  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  situation  where  we  either  develop 
new  domestic  sources  of  energy  ot  be 
subject  to  blackmail  from  foreign  oil 
suppliers,  I  think  the  proper  role  of  lead- 
ership is  to  speed  up,  not  delay,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  power. 

This  bill  should  pass  today  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  And  I  want  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  within  a  few  days  I 
will  be  circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  asking  for  cosponsors  on  a  separate 
bill  authorizing  a  speedup  in  the  feasi- 
bility study  of  the  Medicine  Bow  wind- 
turbine  project,  with  additional  authori- 
zation to  get  construction  underway  this 
year.  I  hope  you  will  all  join  me  in  that 
effort,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  certainly 
urge  a  yes  vote  on  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 
D  1240 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
rise  in  support  of  legislation  to  authorize 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  wa- 
ter resource  developments. 

The  bill  I  cosponsored  with  Mr.  Udall, 
HJl.  5278,  includes  a  proposal  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me. 

This  is  the  enlargement  of  Shasta 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Central  Valley 
project,  Calif. 

Enlargement  of  Shasta  Lake,  possibly 
up  to  three  or  four  times  its  present  size 
of  4.552,000  acre-feet,  is  one  of  the 
limited  number  of  possibilities  available 
for  Increasing  the  future  water  and 
hydropower  supply  for  the  Central  Val- 
ley Basin  and  other  areas  in  California. 

Last  year,  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service  made  a  water-manage- 
ment study  for  the  Central  Valley  Basin. 

Justifications  for  enlarging  Shasta's 
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capacity  in  this  report  included  water 
problems  caused  by  current  overdrafts 
on  the  underground  supply  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  State  water  project 
shortages,  the  difiBculty  in  maintaining 
water  quality  in  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta,  and  fish  resource  prob- 
lems from  Shasta  through  the  delta. 

The  State  of  California  has  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  studies,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  the  studies. 

I  know  of  little  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal, with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
few  critics  to  any  kind  of  study. 

Rather,  this  is  a  very  poptilar  and, 
I  believe,  vitally  important  project. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen) 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  me  con- 
cerning the  overall  aspects  of  the  study. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  H.R.  5278,  Mr. 
Kazen,  a  question  concerning  the  Shasta 
Dam  and  Lake  feasibility  study  and  in- 
vestigation. Is  it  true  that  the  tributaries 
of  the  Sacramento,  Pit,  and  McCloud 
Rivers  will  be  studied,  as  well  as  tribu- 
taries to  the  Sacramento  River  between 
Keswick  Dam,  along  with  the  offstream 
storage  sites  along  the  west  side  of  Sac- 
ramento Valley? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Also,  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazkn)  would  the  study  include  the  rec- 
reation, fish  and  wildlife,  and  environ- 
mental concerns  in  the  study? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes.  The  study  will  cer- 
tainly include  those  items. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
very  fine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  so 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5278  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  engage  in  feasibility  investiga- 
tions of  15  water-resource  development 
projects  in  eight  western  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  commend  the  leadership  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  more  specifically  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazmt)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
LujAH) ,  for  moving  out  and  addressing 
what  many  of  us  perceive  to  be  a  very 
important  issue:  namely,  to  utilize  the 
great  hydro  potential  in  the  West  by 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  generating  capacity.  These 
gentlemen,  in  my  judgment,  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  address  the  whole  con- 
cept of  adding  to  our  energy  supplies.  I 
want  the  record  to  clearly  show  my  sup- 
port of  what  they  are  attempting  to 
accomplish. 

The  projects  actually  Include  power- 
plant  enlargements,  a  wind-hydro  dem- 
onstration unit,  a  dam  enlargement,  and 
studies  relating  to  wastewater  reclama- 
tion, the  recovery  of  seepage  water, 
pump  generation,  and  drainage  canal 
relocation.  The  major  thrust  of  the  leg- 
islation is,  however,  to  add  hydro-gen- 
erating capacity  to  nine  existing  dams 


by  installing  more  turbines  and  pumped- 
storage  units.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  studies.  The  congressional  author- 
ization is  necessary  as  a  result  of  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Project  Recreation 
Act  which  requires  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  all  feasibility  investigations. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
new  negotiated  concession  agreements 
with  present  concessionaires  at  Lake 
Berryessa,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Lake  Berryessa  is  a  water  supply  and 
recreational  facility,  as  a  result  of  a 
water  development  that  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  provision 
was  added  to  the  legislation  by  way  of 
an  amendment  that  I  offered  in  the  full 
Interior  Committee,  and  it  haul  the  con- 
currence not  only  of  the  committee  as 
a  whole  but  also  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcommittee. 

New  statutory  authority  is  necessary 
due  to  the  unique  history  of  the  project 
and  the  imusual  circumstances  which 
have  developed  there. 

When  Lake  Berryessa  was  first  built 
in  the  late  1950's  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, now  called  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service,  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  recreation  potential  at  the  lake, 
and  refrained  from  development  of  rec- 
reational facilities. 

Despite  the  position  of  the  Bureau, 
thousands  of  people  began  using  the  lake 
for  recreational  piu'poses.  As  use  in- 
creased, the  county  of  Napa  assumed 
responsibility  for  recreational  manage- 
ment of  the  lake  mider  the  cognizance 
of  the  Bureau. 

In  order  to  develop  facilities,  the 
coimty  leased  concessions  to  individuals 
over  20-  and  30-year  periods  with  re- 
newal provisions  in  the  leases.  The  con- 
cessionaires developed  launching  ramps, 
picnic  groimds,  and  limited  day-use  fa- 
cilities. In  order  to  realize  any  return  on 
their  investments  in  these  facilities, 
they  began  charging  fees,  and  opened  a 
number  of  resorts,  which  included 
mobile-home  trailers.  The  lake  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  along  this  pattern 
under  agreement  with  Napa  County, 
and  under  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Bureau. 

In  1972,  concern  was  raised  that  the 
facilities  were  in  disrepair  and  that  the 
public  was  not  being  allowed  proper  ac- 
cess. Over  the  next  several  years  a  great 
deal  of  public  debate  took  place  over 
who  should  manage  the  lake,  the  types 
of  facilities  that  should  he  allowed,  and 
what  steps  could  be  taken  to  enhance 
public  access  and  enjoyment  of  the 
lake. 

During  this  same  period.  I  appointed 
a  Lake  Berryessa  task  force  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  study  the  situation  and 
come  up  with  suggestions  on  what  types 
of  improvements  needed  to  be  made  at 
the  lake.  The  task  force  made  its  recom- 
mendations which  resulted  in  legislative 
language  in  the  Reclamation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  which  gave  the  Bureau 
authority  to  resume  recreational  man- 
agement, and  authorized  expenditure  of 
funds  to  develop  new  public  day -use  fa- 
cilities. 


In  1974,  the  county  of  Napa  reversed 
its  policy  and  informed  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  that  it  no  longer  would 
manage  the  recreational  facility. 

With  enactment  of  the  1974  act,  it  be- 
came incumbent  upon  the  Bureau  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
present  concessionaires.  For  a  number 
of  reasons,  this  period  was  stormy,  with 
the  future  of  the  concessions  left  some- 
what unclear.  It  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  we  resolve  this  uncertainty,  and  al- 
low orderly  development  and  improve- 
ments to  go  forward  at  Lake  Berryessa. 

As  the  author  of  the  Lake  Berryessa 
provision,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
terms  under  which  the  new  concession 
agreements  will  be  negotiated. 

In  the  bill,  H.R.  5278,  we  have  pro- 
vided that — 

Such  agreements  shall  be  for  a  term  end- 
ing not  later  than  May  26.  1989.  and  may 
be  renewed  at  the  option  of  the  conces- 
sionaire for  no  more  than  two  consecutive 
terms  of  ten  years  each.  Such  agreements 
must  comply  with  the  1959  National  Park 
Service  Public  Use  Plan  for  Lake  Berryessa, 
as  amended,  and  with  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service  Reservoir  Area  Manage- 
ment Plan;  Provided,  That  the  authority  to 
enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  to  m- 
cvir  obligations  or  to  make  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  effective  only  to  the 
extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
that  the  operations  of  the  concession- 
aires are  not  in  accordance  with  the  use 
and  management  plans  mentioned,  it  is 
our  intent  that  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
clare those  concessionaires  agreements 
terminated  and  those  concessionaires 
will  have  no  further  right  to  extension  of 
the  concession  agreements. 

Further,  it  is  our  intent  that  all  per- 
manent facilities  placed  by  the  conces- 
sionaires in  the  seven  resorts  at  Lake 
Berryessa  shall  be  considered  the  prop- 
erty of  the  respective  current  conces- 
sionaires. Further,  any  permanent  addi- 
tions or  modifications  to  these  facilities 
by  the  concessionaries  shall  remsdn  the 
property  of  said  concessionaires;  how- 
ever, at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  United  States  may  re- 
quire that  the  permanent  facilities  not 
be  removed  from  the  concession  areas, 
and  instead,  pay  fair  value  for  the  per- 
manent facilities  or,  if  the  new  conces- 
sionaire assumes  operation  of  the  con- 
cession, require  that  new  concessionaire 
to  pay  fair  value  for  the  permanent  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  language  which  we  have  provided 
in  this  bill  would  fully  protect  those  peo- 
ple who  have  made  sizable  investments 
at  this  lake.  They  have  been  whipsawed 
among  three  different  agencies  over  the 
years,  each  of  whom  has  had  different 
regulations,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  concern  and  for  his  timely 
action  to  provide  congressional  direc- 
tion as  to  how  the  situation  should  be 
handled. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentlonan  this  ques- 
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tion :  What  will  happen  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  operations  of  the  conces- 
sionaires are  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  use  and  management  plans 
mentioned  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  In  that  event,  the  Sec- 
retary may  declare  the  agreements  ter- 
minated, and  those  concessionaires 
would  have  no  further  right  to  extension 
of  the  agreements. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  yes,  but  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  these  concessionaires  have  made 
sizable  investments  in  permanent  facih- 
ties  at  the  lake.  What  happens  to  those 
facilities?  Does  the  Government  just 
make  a  windfall  profit  in  the  form  of 
confiscated  property  simply  by  declaring 
the  agreements  terminated?  Would  these 
people  just  have  to  walk  away  and  leave 
their  investments  Ijehind? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  no.  As  we  have  discussed  pre- 
viously in  the  committee,  that  eventual- 
ity has  been  foreseen,  and  we  have  no 
intent  of  such  a  thing  happening.  It  is 
our  intent  that  all  permanent  facilities 
placed  by  the  concessionaires  in  these 
seven  resorts  at  Lake  Berryessa  be  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  respective 
current  concessionaires,  along  with  any 
permanent  additions  or  modifications  to 
those  facilities.  That  is  only  right  and 
fair,  and  the  committee  has  no  intention 
of  stripping  them  of  those  rights.  How- 
ever, the  committee  is  saying  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  right  to  require  those 
facilities  to  stay  where  they  are  and  not 
to  be  removed  from  the  premises  if  and 
vhen  the  concessionaire  leaves.  The  Sec- 
retary has  the  option  to  require  the  fa- 
cilities to  be  removed  or  to  require  that 
they  remain.  We  simply  intend  that  if 
the  United  States  wants  the  faciUties  to 
stay  when  the  concessionaire  leaves,  the 
Se.'iretary   will    pay   the   concessionaire 
fair  value  for  the  permanent  facilities; 
or,  if  the  Secretary  permits  a  new  con- 
cessionaire to  assume  operation  of  the 
concession,  he  will  require  the  new  con- 
cessionaire to  pay  fair  value  for  the  per- 
manent facilities. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing at  the  time  we  adopted  this  portion 
of  the  bill  as  an  amendment,  and  I  sim- 
ply wanted  to  be  certain  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  language  in  the  bill,  which 
referred  to  "new  negotiated  concession 
agreements,"  is  fully  understood  as  to 
the  protections  we  are  providing  against 
confiscation  of  private  property  by  the 
Government.  The  gentleman  has  cov- 
ered that  question  fully,  and  I  appreciate 

If  I  may  ask  one  further  question:  At 
the  time  we  adopted  this  provision,  there 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
Park  Service  or  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service  would  have  any  res- 
ervations about  any  legal  problems  that 
may  currently  exist,  or  whether  they 
would  have  any  problems  with  these  ar- 
rangements. So  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  my  friend 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen),  if  these  agen- 
cies were  contacted  and  If  they  ex- 
pressed any  opposition  or  reservation? 

Mr.   KAZEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  agencies  were  contacted,  and  they 
said  that  they  had  no  problem  with  the 
new  concessionaire  arrangements  as 
contained  in  the  bill.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  for  their  clar- 
ifying remarks. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentlanan. 
Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  assisting  to  make  this  legislative  his- 
tory because  it  is  a  unique  set  of  circum- 
stances and  we  are  attempting  to  con- 
fine this  particular  legislation  to  that 
unique  problem  at  Lake  Berryessa  and 
not  have  national  application,  which 
was  the  concern  of  some  of  the  people 
down  in  the  Department  as  well. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  simply  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation  and  wish  to  commend  my 
chairman  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  floor,  as  well  as  the  dean  of  my  dele- 
gation, the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.  Johnson)  ,  who  has  really  promoted 
much  of  the  projects  which  are  in  the 
California  portion  of  this  legislation, 
which  for  the  first  time,  if  the  feasibility 
studies  go  properly  and  everything  goes 
right,  will  provide  a  significant  amount 
of  new  feasibility  in  water  management 
and  conservation  in  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia. Also,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  the 
minority  side  for  helping  us  to  arrive  at 
this  legislation. 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  5827.  I  strongly  support 
this  bill.  As  you  know,  it  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  feas- 
ibility studies  for  a  number  of  water 
projects  in  6  of  the  17  western  recla- 
mation States,  where  water  is  an  in- 
creasingly scarce  and  precious  ccnnmod- 
ity. 

This  bill  was  drafted  not  only  with  the 
intended  goal  of  enhancing  and  supple- 
menting existing  water  supplies,  but  with 
the  intent  of  enhancing  economic  feas- 
ibility and  benefits  of  proposed  projects 
through  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
State  water  resource  agencies  and  the 
consideration  of  water  conservation. 
This  bill  also  stresses  and  specifies  the 
consideration  of  possible  viable  alterna- 
tives and  the  review  and  revision  of  cer- 
tain projects — for  example,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Shasta  Dam  and  the  review  of 
proposed  plans  for  the  Kellogg  unit  in 
California. 


ution  of  project  benefits  in  other  areas 

while,  at  the  same  time,  beneficiaries  of 
projects  in  their  own  districts  were  not 
meeting  the  standards  of  payment  and 
eligibility  advocated  by  these  individuals. 
I  intend  to  see  that  all  tnie  costs  are 
fairly  distributed  to  all  project  benefici- 
aries. 

As  a  direct  beneficiary  of  water  proj- 
ects myself  and  a  representative  of  an 
area  where  water  shortages  are  a  crucial 
reality,  I  am  concerned  that  water  de- 
velopment projects  are  planned  cuid  con- 
structed only  after  the  responsible  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned. 

I  am  satisfied  that  H.R.  5278  provides 
for  that  responsible  and  careful  consid- 
eration, and  I  urge  its  approval.* 
n  1250 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tiie 
biU,  H.R.  5278,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments, and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  aa.  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  THE  FILING  DATE  OP 
FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMl'lTKE  ON  COMMITTEES 


In  short,  this  bill  is  an  example  of  a 
responsible  effort  to  mitigate  a  serious 
water  shortage.  Clearly,  the  considera- 
tion of  true  costs  and  benefits  of  these 
projects  is  the  priority  here,  which  is  as 
it  should  be.  However,  I  am  concerned 
that  these  true  costs  and  benefits  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  the  fair  distribution 
of  those  costs  to  the  direct  beneficiaries, 
and  I  will  be  watching  these  studies 
closely  to  see  that  they  are.  The  pn«x)- 
nents  of  some  of  the  proiects  in  this  bill, 
I  would  note,  are  individuals  who  have 
been  critical  of  projects  and  the  dlstrib- 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  533  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rks.  533 


Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  6  and  6  of  H.  Res.  118, 
Ninety-sixth  Ooneress,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall — 

(1)  report  to  the  House  on  the  matters 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  not  later  than  Aprtl  1, 
1980;  and 

(2)  expire  thirty  days  after  the  flllng  of 
such  report  with  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Goh- 
ZALEZ) .  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  533  is  a 
privileged  resolution  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  extend  the  filing  date  of  the 
final  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees.  As  a  privileged  resolution, 
House  Resolution  533  is  considered  in 
the  House  under  the  1-hour  rule  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  amendment  un- 
less the  fioor  manager  yields  for  that 
purpose.  Last  year,  the  House  established 
a  Select  Committee  on  Committees  to 
study  the  operation  and  implementation 
of  rules  X,  XI.  and  XLVm  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regard- 
ing the  establishment  and  jurisdiction  of 
standing  committees,  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  committees  and  the  perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

In  creating  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees.  th2  House  directed  it  to 
report  to  the  House  its  recommenda- 
tions on  the  matters  within  its  juris- 
diction not  later  than  February  1,  1980, 
and  to  dissolve  90  days  thereafter. 

In  order  to  complete  its  work,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees have  requested  the  filing  date 
of  their  final  report  be  extended  to 
April  1.  1980.  On  January  23,  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  adopted  a  resolution  sup- 
porting such  an  extension. 

House  Resolution  533  extends  the  se- 
lect committee's  filing  date  of  the  final 
report  for  60  days,  from  February  1  to 
April  1,  1980.  All  other  provisions  of  the 
original  resolution  which  established  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees.  House 
Resolution  118.  remain  unchanged  and 
no  additional  funds  are  required.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  and 
its  authority  will  still  expire  on  May  1, 
1980.  30  days  after  the  new  reporting 
deadline.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  House  Resolution  533. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  was  created  on  March  20, 
1979,  by  a  vote  of  208  to  200,  hardly  an 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  select 
committee's  role.  At  that  time  I  op- 
posed its  creation  simply  because  I  felt 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  already  has  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion to  deal  with  the  matters  that  the 
select  committee  was  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  com- 
plaints I  have  heard  from  the  public 
throughout  recent  years  ask^  why  Con- 
gress does  not  act  more  quickly,  why  is 
it  not  more  streamlined  in  its  procedures, 
why  does  it  take  so  long  to  achieve  its 
goals  if  indeed  it  has  any  goals? 

It  is  natural  that  in  the  contention 
of  a  democratic  system  reconciliation  of 
viewpoints  are  going  to  take  some  time. 
However,  I  happen  to  believe  rather 
strongly  that  this  House  has  to  change 
its  procedures  to  make  more  expeditious 
the  work  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  that  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees was  given  a  deadline  of  February  1 


to  report  back  to  the  House  on  a  num- 
ber of  different  suggestions  for  pro- 
cedural reform.  This  resolution  would 
extend  that  reporting  deadline  to  April 
1  and  30  days  thereafter  the  committee 
would  presumably  go  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  question  I  would 
like  to  have  answered  in  this  debate  is 
whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  be  the 
last  request  for  extending  the  reporting 
time  and  the  existence  of  this  commit- 
tee. If  it  is  not,  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  why  we  should  extend  it  now. 

This  committee  has  not  particularly 
distinguished  itself  so  far.  at  least  in  the 
view  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
and  the  House  has  had  no  occasion  to 
vote  on  all  but  one  of  its  proposals,  and 
that  was  indirectly.  We  refused  to  estab- 
lish little  cubbyholes  out  in  statuary 
hall,  known  as  carrels,  where  Members 
could  repair  to  think  in  quiet,  and  have 
a  file  drawer  in  which  to  keep  their 
things.  One  might  ask  what  people  keep 
in  file  drawers  around  here,  in  view  of 
recent  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know,  is 
this  the  last  request  for  extension  of  the 
committee  and  if  not,  what  other  plans 
might  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  in- 
tention is  not  to  seek  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  committee,  not  to  seek  one 
additional  dollar.  The  committee,  when 
it  was  created,  was, created  for  a  life  of 
1  year.  That  year  expires  on  or  about 
May  1.  There  is  no  intention  to  go  beyond 
that.  It  was  perhaps  conceived  at  the 
time  that  H.R.  118  was  passed  that  there 
would  be  one  report  filed  on  February  1 
and  it  would  take  90  days  thereafter  to 
complete  the  floor  transactions  that 
might  take  place  on  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  chosen  instead  to 
go  on  an  incremental  approach  and  we 
have  four  or  five  proposals,  in  addition  to 
the  Energy  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee proposal  that  we  expect  will  be 
going  to  the  floor  and  we  do  not  need  ad- 
ditional time  beyond  the  April  30-May  1 
date  but  we  do  need  and  are  requesting 
a  60-day  extension  of  time  to  file  our  re- 
port so  that  the  report  would  be  filed  on 
April  1  rather  than  on  February  1 ,  which 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  extension  is  not 
adopted,  we  perhaps  cannot  do  a  couple 
of  things  that  I  think  are  very  important. 
One  is  to  adopt  a  multiple  referral  sys- 
tem that  will  improve  and  expedite  legis- 
lation and  another  is  a  proposal  for  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  subcommit- 
tees over  a  period  of  time  by  26. 

We  have  matters  of  oversight  and 
other  matters  we  would  like  to  look  into. 
If  the  extension  is  not  granted,  we  cannot 
do  those  things. 

The  proposal  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Environment  has  been  acted 
upon  by  our  committee  and  we  will  of 
course  proceed  with  that  in  any  event. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  and  also  his 


assurance  that  the  so-called  incremental 
changes  in  the  rules  will  not  require 
greater  increases  in  the  period  of  time 
of  the  committee's  existence.  I  hope  that 
by  the  deadline  of  May  1  all  of  these 
issues  will  be  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  point  out 
that  some  of  us  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  committee's  proposal  on  en- 
ergy jurisdiction  because  we  do  not  think 
it  goes  far  enough.  Some  of  us  would  like 
to  see  all  of  the  energy  jurisdictions  of 
this  House  consolidated  into  one  commit- 
tee rather  than  catering  to  the  personal 
problems  of  committee  chairmen  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  who  may  lose 
some  of  their  power.  I  think  the  hour  is 
rather  late  for  those  personal  considera- 
tions to  be  paramount. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

It  gives  us  some  pause  to  see  the  energy 
committee  suggestion  coming  out  of  your 
select  committee  that  accommodates  the 
political  problems  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  other 
committees  but  does  not  produce  a  sin- 
gle unitary  jurisdictional  committee  for 
energy. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
there  have  been  references  made  by  some 
to  the  point  that  the  committee  recom- 
mendation does  not  go  far  enough.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  time  for  full  debate 
but  I  would  point  out  there  is  no  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  in  this  Congress 
at  the  present  time  that  has  broad  en- 
ergy jurisdiction  granted  to  it  under  rule 
10  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  select  committee  pro- 
posal grants  jurisdiction  over  energy  pol- 
icy matters  generally,  and  specifically  it 
goes  far  beyond  any  present  grants  of 
energy  jurisdiction  in  a  wide  area  from 
solar  to  nuclear.  It  is.  I  think,  a  very  ex- 
tensive, futuristic,  positive  proposal  for 
an  energy  committee  that  will  have  great 
strength  and  will  have  teeth  in  it.  I  know 
we  will  debate  that  issue  when  the  mat- 
ter comes  to  the  floor. 

The  practical  side  of  it  is  that  we  do 
not  pull  away  from  presently  existing 
jurisdictions  and  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters that  other  committees  have  been 
handling  for  years.  This  will  not  ad- 
versely, in  our  opinion,  affect  the  na- 
tional energy  pohcy. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Patterson)  for  his  response.  I 
would  only  observe  that  I  believe  I  did 
hear  him  say  that  one  of  the  issues  to  be 
addressed  by  the  select  committee  before 
it  expires  is  that  we  limit  the  number  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  assign- 
ments for  Members.  I  hope  indeed  that 
will  be  the  fact. 

I  do  not  think  the  sequential  referral 
changes  and  jurisdictional  changes  will 
cure  all  the  problems  that  this  House 
faces.  There  should  be  a  reduction  of  the 
total  number  of  committees  and  subcom- 
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mittees  on  which  Members  serve.  That 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman's  committee  will  address  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1979 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4788)  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EIXjAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  379,  nays  6, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  47,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  27] 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Ben'amln 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Blagei 
Bln-'ham 
Blanchard 
Boe^ 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breauz 


YEAS— 379 

Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
BurRener 
Burllson 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Ooelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Crane.  Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mich, 
de  la  Oarza 
Deckard 


Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Pllppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

FMqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 


Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarlni 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hasedom 
Hall.  Ohio 
HaU.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Leach.  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 


Conable 
Edgar 


Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

MlkLdski 

Miller,  Calif. 

MiUer.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moliohan 

Moore 

Moorhead , 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Royer 

NAYS— 6 

Lloyd 
Mitchell.  Md. 


Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sbumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stan<;eland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Runnels 

Santlnl 

Swift 


Udall 
Whltten 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


Wyatt 
Yates 


Moffett 
Wilson.  Bob 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 
Vander  Ja?t 
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Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Bonior 
Brown.  Ohio 
Chisholm 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis,  B.C. 
Dlggs 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 


Fish 

Ford.  Mich. 

Fowler 

Gephardt 

Gramm 

Gray 

Hightower 

Hinson 

Horton 

Hutto 

Kelly 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 


McCloskey 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Madigan 

Mathis 

Monteomery 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Obey 

Patterson 

Prltchard 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowskl 


□  1310 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1320 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN   THE   COMMrrXEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4788,  with 
Mr.  Pease  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose  on 
Tuesday,  January  29,  1980,  title  IV  was 
open  to  amendment,  and  pending  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pithian)  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ERTEL  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
MR.    FTTHIAN 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ertel  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  FTthian:  Page  171.  after  line  25.  insert 
the  following: 

(e)  The  following  prelects  are  not  au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  the  navigation  project  on  the  nitnols 
Waterway,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized 
bv  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1962  (Public  Law  87-874) ; 

(2)  the  flood  control  project  for  the  Big 
Blue  River,  Wabash  River  Basin,  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  742); 

(3)  the  portion  cf  the  Norfolk  Harbor 
and  Thimble  Shoal  Channel.  Virginia.  Im- 
provement project  (authorized  by  section 
101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  1250))  identified  in  paragraph 
2(2)  (b)  of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Febru- 
ary 19.  1954  (Senate  document  numbered 
122,  Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session, 
pages  1  and  2)  as  "an  anchorage  38  feet  deep 
and  1,500  feet  square,  an  anchorage  35  feet 
deep  and  1.500  feet  square,  and  an  anchor- 
age 20  feet  deep,  1,000  feet  wide,  and  3.000 
feet  long,  opposite  Lambert  Point  and  south 
of  Craney  Island."; 

(4)  the  project  for  Cascadla  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  South  Santlam  River.  Oregon,  au- 
thorized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1193); 

(5)  the  flood  control  projects  for  South 
Plymouth  and  Gsneeantslet  Lakes,  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  10 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  December  22, 
1944  (58  Stat.  893); 

(6)  the  projects  for  West  Oneonta  Lake. 
Davenport  Center  Lake,  and  Copes  Corner 
Lake,  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936  (49  Stat.  1573); 

(7)  the  project  for  improvement  of  the 
Chester  River,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  March  2,  1919  (40  Stat.  1277); 

(8)  the  project  for  the  Connecticut  River. 
above  Hartford,  Connecticut,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  Jtily  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  919); 

(9)  the  project  for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and 
Lake,  Maryland,  authorized  by  section  85  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974 
(88  Stat.  36)  * 

(10)  Salt   Creek   Lake.   Salt   Creek.  Ohio, 
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authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(76  Stat.  1188); 

(11)  Lincoln  Dam  and  Reserroir.  Wabash 
River,  nUnols.  authorized  by  section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1081 ) : 

(12)  Helm  Lake,  SkUlet  Forte  of  the  Little 
Wabash  River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (83  Stat. 
742-743): 

(13)  the  project  for  Coney  Island  Creek, 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  August  30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1030). 

(f)  No  Federal  money  may  be  authorized 
for  planning  or  implementation  of  the  North- 
field  Mountain  Water  Supply  Project,  Massa- 
chusetts, or  the  Miller's  River  Basin  Water 
Supply  Project,  Massachusetts. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  review 
the  following  projects  and  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  Jxine  30,  1981  his 
recommendations  concerning  the  continued 
authorization  of  such  projects: 

( 1 )  the  Lafayette  Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  Wabash  River,  Indiana,  authorized 
by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-298) :  and 

(2)  the  project  for  Elk  Creek  Lake,  Rogue 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1192). 

Mr.  ERTEL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object  if  the  gentleman  assures  us  that 
we  can  see  a  list  of  the  projects  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  give  the 
gentleman  a  list  of  the  projects. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  substitute  amendment 
for  that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Ptthian)  prior  to  the  time 
tiiat  we  closed  the  last  time  we  were  on 
the  water  bill. 

The  substitute  amendment  does  only 
two  things:  First,  it  changes  the  Fithian 
amendment  by  changing  the  deauthori- 
zatlon  of  the  Lafayette  Lake  dam  and 
reservoir  project  and  the  Elk  Creek 
Lake-Rouge  River  Basin  project.  The 
amendment  provides  that  they  shall  be 
studied  with  the  intent  of  coming  back 
to  the  Congress  by  June  30,  1981,  with  a 
report,  indicating  whether  the  projects' 
authorization  should  be  continued  or  de- 
authorlzed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  aspect  of 
the  amendment  is  it  incorporates  all  of 
the  Fithian  amendment  language  for  the 
deauthorization  of  those  projects  deau- 
thorized  in  the  original  amendment.  It  is 
a  compromise  between  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ftthian) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Mtibs)  ,  and  a  compromise  between  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan) 


and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Weaver). 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  may  go 
down  in  history  along  with  Henry  Clay 
as  the  great  compromiser.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  compli- 
ment or  not,  being  a  compromiser,  but  I 
take  it  as  a  compliment  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

At  this  point  I  think  we  have  agree- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  the  minority 
is  concerned,  we  have  no  problem  with 
this  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  .  I  just 
would  like  to  point  out  that  14  of  these 
projects  that  appear  in  this  amendment 
would,  by  normal  process  of  the  proce- 
dure established  by  section  12  of  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Development  Act  of  1974, 
be  deauthorized  in  any  event  either  this 
year  or  at  the  end  of  1981. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  involved  in 
these  projects  we  are  deauthorizing  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.3 
bilUon. 

I  would  hope  that  our  friends  in  the 
press  who  have  been  so  assiduous  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation in  their  reporting  would  also  give 
the  committee  credit  for  this  reduction 
of  some  $2.3  billion. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  substitute  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  concur  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  has  stated  and  add 
simply  that  of  all  of  the  19  projects  in- 
corporated into  this  deauthorization, 
there  were  only  two  requests  made  spe- 
cifically by  Members  to  the  committee 
during  the  hearings  on  HH.  4788. 

D  1330 

For  the  record  the  committee  received 
testimony  relative  to  Lafayette  Lake 
Dam,  Indiana,  and  Thimble  Shoal  Chan- 
nel, Norfolk  Harbor,  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  follow-on  to  the 
statement  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha),  I  would 
just  like  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  the 
action  we  take  here  today  in  accepting 
the  Ertel  su'jstitute  for  the  Fithian 
amendment  is  intended  in  no  way  to  be  a 
withdrawal  of  Public  Works  Committee 
support  for  the  water  project  deauthor- 
ization process  that  we  established  in 
1974  and  that  has  worked  well  since  then. 
By  accepting  the  Ertel  substitute,  we 
mean  to  do  no  more  than  to  help  to  reach 
a  compromise  concerning  the  controversy 
that  has  arisen  over  the  original  Fithian 
amendment. 


As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  so  aptly  pointed 
out,  the  statutorily  mandated  deauthor- 
ization procedure  that  we  have  followed 
since  1974  has  worked  and  worked  well. 
More  than  360  projects  have  been  deau- 
thorized using  this  procedure.  Most  of  the 
projects  contained  in  the  Fithian  amend- 
ment would  have  soon  been  candidates 
for  deauthorization  under  the  existing 
procedure.  For  example,  in  1980  the  proj- 
ects for  Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Casca- 
dia  Dam,  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  West 
Oneonta  Lake,  Davenport  Center  Lake, 
Copes  Comer  Lake,  Chester  River,  Hart- 
ford, and  Coney  Island  Creek  would  have 
been  eligible  for  deauthorization  under 
section  12  of  the  1974  act.  In  1981,  the 
same  would  have  beer,  true  for  the  proj- 
ects at  Salt  Creek  Lake,  Lincoln  Dam 
and  reservoir  and  Helm  Lake.  The  Lafay- 
ette Lake,  Illinois  Waterway  and  Elk 
Creek  Lake  projects  would  have  become 
candidates  in  1983  or  1984.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Fithian  is  really 
unnecessary,  but  we  have  agreed  to  the 
Ertel  substitute  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise so  that  the  entire  bill  can  move 
forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
make  two  additional  points.  The  first  is 
that  I  hope  the  import  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  deauthorized  these  projects  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  criticized  the  cost  of  this  bill  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  In  deauthorizing  projects 
in  this  bill,  we  have  eliminated  approxi- 
mately $3.6  billion  in  water  project  au- 
thorizations. This  fact  has  totally  been 
ignored  by  those  attacking  the  cost  of 
the  bill.  H^  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  these  deauthorizations  are  posi- 
tive evidence  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
roughly  50  percent  of  water  resources 
projects  which  are  authorized  by  the 
Congress  are  never  constructed  and  are 
deauthorized  before  any  Federal  con- 
struction funds  are  ever  spent.  This  is 
another  fact  totally  ignored  by  those  who 
criticize  this  bill  by  inflating  and  over- 
stating the  cost  of  the  bill.  The  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  net  cost  of  this 
year's  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
is  nowhere  near  the  $4.3  billion  that  has 
been  incorrectly  claimed  by  opponents. 

Mr.  EHXJAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  and  appreciate  his  com- 
ments about  the  total  cost  that  is 
involved  in  deauthorization  of  these 
projects. 

I  was  a  little  confused  about  what  the 
gentleman's  comment  reflected  in  terms 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  bill.  While  we  are 
taking  a  constructive  action  in  deauthor- 
izing these  projects  and  the  sum  that  Is 
being  deauthorized  is  a  sizable  amount, 
I  do  not  think  it  follows  that  you  can 
deduct  that  from  the  cost  of  the  project 
in  the  bill.  I  just  want  to  make  that  point. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  think  that  because  he 
would  not  even  take  the  cost  of  the 
deauthorization  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  from  the  cost  of  the  bill,  and 
certainly  that  should  have  been. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
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man's  comments.  I  think  we  just  have  to 
focus  on  the  real  costs  involved  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Neither  has  the  gentle- 
man focused  on  the  real  costs  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ertel)  and  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Indiana  for  working  out  this  provision. 
They  have  had  a  most  difHcult  situa- 
tion and  have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
reach  an  agreement. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
It  meets  the  requirements,  and  I  hope 
the  substitute  is  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Fithian 
amendment.  This  amendment  proposes 
to  deauthorize  several  costly  and  unnec- 
essary water  projects  and  includes  lan- 
guage pertaining  to  the  Northfield- 
Millers  Rivers  diversion  proposals  for  the 
Connecticut  River. 

I  should  like  to  first  address  myself  to 
this  latter  issue.  On  December  8,  1979, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works,  Mike  Blumenfeld,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  stating  that  it  was  his  determi- 
nation after  careful  study  of  the  matter 
not  to  recommend  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther with  the  Northfleld- Millers  Rivers 
diversion  proposal.  Secretary  Blumen- 
feld stated  that  there  was  no  State  sup- 
port for  the  project  and  that  upon  re- 
view of  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  report, 
he  had  not  found  the  project  to  be  su- 
perior to  other  alternatives.  The  lan- 
guage in  this  amendment  reaffirms  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Blumenfeld  for  the  corps 
by  specifically  providing  no  authorization 
for  any  additional  work  on  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  past  record 
with  regard  to  the  funding  of  water  re- 
sources projects  demonstrates  my  very 
real  concern  over  the  misdirection  of 
Federal  policies  in  this  area.  I  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  President's 
water  policy  reforms  which  I  felt  added 
a  welcomed  degree  of  rationality  to  the 
decisionmaking  process.  I  deeply  regret 
that  this  water  resources  bill  does  not 
incorporate  most  of  these  water  policy 
reforms. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  who  also 
support  the  Fithian  amendment  have  al- 
ready listed  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  particular  projects  listed  in  this 
amendment  should  be  deauthorized.  I 
will  not  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  this  amendment  is  unique  because 
we  have  not  only  chosen  these  projects 
for  deauthorization  after  careful  anal- 
ysis of  their  environmental  and  econom- 
ic feasibility  but,  lo  and  behold,  these 
projects  are  also  opposed  by  the  Mem- 
bers in  whose  districts  they  fall. 

During  the  debate  on  the  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill  last  year  there 
was  lively  debate  here  in  the  House  over 
amendments  to  delete  funding  for  cer- 
tain projects.  At  that  time  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  took  pains  to  point  out 


that  the  opinion  of  Members  in  whose 
districts  projects  were  located  should  be 
given  considerable  weight  in  the  final 
determinations.  You  may  recall  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Pinocchio  Award  by  one  of 
our  esteemed  colleagues  who  suggested 
this  award  should  be  issued  to  those 
Members  who  put  their  nose  in  other 
people's  districts  when  it  does  not  con- 
cern them.  If  this  is  the  basis  on  Rhich 
many  Members  are  making  decisions  on 
these  amendments,  then  for  heaven's 
sake,  let  us  be  consistent. 

I  would  also  like  to  recall  to  Members 
of  this  Chamber  that  during  the  energy 
and  water  appropriations  bill  debate,  it 
was  suggested  by  one  Member  that  those 
who  opposed  funding  of  projects  should 
have  stepped  forward  with  a  bill  to  de- 
authorize  the  projects  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  the  appropriations  process.  Well 
here  we  are.  We  have  accepted  your 
criticism.  We  have  taken  your  advice. 
Now  we  ask  for  your  support. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  (TLAUSEN.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  continuing  vigilance  in  de- 
fense of  his  own  district  and  his 
penetrating  presentation  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  At  the  out- 
set the  gentleman  made  reference  to  the 
fact  he  was  supporting  the  Fithian 
amendment,  and  I  am  assuming  that 
that  would  carry  forth  to  the  Fithian 
amendment  as  amended  here  by  this 
substitute  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  By  all  means.  I  am  just 
interested  in  this  one  project. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  in  his 
efforts  and  his  success,  apparently,  in 
compromising  here.  This  is  a  question 
where  really  there  can  be  no  winners. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
is  not  completely  satisfied  with  this  lan- 
guage, nor  am  I  really  satisfied.  I  think 
we  all  have  our  own  views. 

The  thing  that  has  concerned  me  with 
action  by  this  body  to  strike  projects 
without  due  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
several  years  ago  this  committee  taught 
me  a  lesson.  When  I  came  down  here 
as  a  young  Member,  I  decided  there  was 
a  project  that  needed  to  be  built.  Now, 
this  project  had  not  gone  through  the 
study  process  and  the  planning  process, 
so  I  thought  it  should  be  authorized  and 
I  introduced  it  as  an  amendment  to  an 
omnibus  public  works  bill.  The  commit- 
tee, very  appropriately,  and  very  right- 
fully, beat  the  dickens  out  of  me  and 
proved  that  I  was  wrong  in  using  this 
procedure  on  the  House  floor  to 
authorize. 

Correspondingly,  I  believe  it  is  just  as 
wrong  to  use  this  procedure  to  de- 
authorize.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
other  18  projects.  For  that  reason  I  am 
accepting  this  compromise.  But  the  thing 
that  deeply  concerns  me  is  what  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Blumen- 
feld and  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps 


of  Engineers  said  when  they  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  this  morning. 
The  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers said  this :  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  saved  in  flood  damages 
this  past  year  almost  $20  billion.  Almost 
$20  billion  in  1  year  was  saved  in  flood 
damages  that  could  have  occurred  had 
there  not  been  in  place  the  flood  control 
measures  already  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress in  past  years.  The  startling  fact  is 
how  little  the  country  has  invested  in 
flood  protection  in  the  past,  the  cumula- 
tive amoimt  for  all  of  the  years  amoimts 
to  slightly  over  $18  billion.  To  say  that 
these  are  wastes  and,  every  once  in  a 
while,  in  a  snide  way  some  call  them  pork 
barrel,  when  they  returned  more  than 
the  total  investment  in  total  for  200 
years,  is  something  we  should  all  keep  in 
mind. 

Now,  most  of  us  hope  to  be  aroimd  in 
the  year  2000  when  it  is  projected  that 
our  country's  population  will  be  some- 
thing near  300  million.  It  has  already 
been  projected  that  this  country  of  300 
million  is  going  to  need  about  twice  as 
much  water  as  it  has  available  today. 
Yet  we  say  we  do  not  want  to  provide 
water  for  the  future. 

That  is  the  same  kind  of  judgment  and 
thinking  which  has  given  us  the  energy 
problem  we  find  our  country  in  today. 
We  can  import  more  energy,  we  can  im- 
port oil  from  abroad.  Maybe  we  cannot 
get  as  much  as  we  would  like  to.  But 
where  can  we  import  water  from? 

Most  of  us  at  the  year  2000  expect  to 
be  grandparents,  or  maybe  even  great 
grandparents.  When  that  little  tyke 
crawls  up  in  our  lap  and  says  "Grandpa, 
grandma,  was  it  really  true  that  when 
you  were  a  little  boy  or  little  girl  that  you 
could  flush  the  stool  more  than  once  a 
day;  is  it  really  true  that  you  could  take 
a  shower  or  a  bath  anytime  you  wanted; 
was  it  really  true  that  you  could  even 
water  the  lawn  or  wash  your  automobile ; 
if  you  had  an  abundance  of  water  like 
that,  what  happened  to  it,  grandpa, 
grandma";  then  what  are  you  going  to 
say  to  that  child? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pease)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  know  my 
political  life  would  probably  be  easier  if 
I  succumbed  to  the  popular  notion  today 
that  these  projects  are  bad,  that  we  are 
not  really  going  to  need  the  water,  just 
that  same  wisdom  that  said  that  we 
would  not  need  energy  this  year.  It  is  not 
easy  for  the  farsighted  people,  or  at 
least  the  nearsighted  people  to  realize 
that  we  are  going  to  need  all  of  this 
water  in  the  future  and  we  may  not  have 
it.  God  is  not  making  any  more  water. 
We  have  to  wisely  use  the  water  we  have 
today. 

Storage  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  It  is  the 
only  way.  Ground  tables  are  lowering. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  today,  I  do 
not  want  to  have  to  answer  my  grand- 
children and  say  that  I  took  the  easy 
way  out,  that  I  wanted  an  easier  politiciJ 
life,  so  I  went  the  way  what  seemed  to  be 
popular  opinion,  and  I  did  not  have  the 
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courage  to  do  what  is  right.  I  hope  that 
I  may  not  have  to  answer  that  question 
to  my  grandchildren,  and  the  decision 
we  make  here  in  this  Congress  today  can 
make  an  answer  to  that  question  un- 
necessary. So  I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to 
vote  for  what  is  iwUtically  popular  maybe 
for  the  time,  but  to  vote  for  what  is 
right,  vote  for  water  for  our  country's 
future. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  woras, 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Ertel  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  rtinking  minority 
member,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  support  the  revised  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Ertel  that  calls  for  a  thor- 
ough economic  analysis  of  the  project. 
I  support  this  amendment  only  if  the 
study  be  a  completely  new  and  thor- 
ough examination  of  Elk  Creek  Dam 
based  on  current  data,  costs,  and  rates. 
In  order  that  this  body  can  be  assured 
of  making  an  informed  final  decision  on 
that  project,  the  corps  must  prepare  an 
itemized  benefit/cost  analysis  reflecting 
present-day  figures  and  current  prin- 
ciples and  standards. 

The  citizens  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
deserve  to  have  project  economics  pre- 
sented to  them  that  are  indicative  of  to- 
day's values  and  emerging  thought  re- 
garding our  Nation's  water  needs. 

Elk  Creek  was  authorized  almost  20 
years  ago  and  was  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  that  era.  Yet  in  our  present 
world  of  declining  natural  resources  and 
runaway  inflation,  we  can  little  aflford  to 
invest  in  projects  of  questionable  value. 
Current  Federal  expenditures  must  be 
allocated  only  to  those  activities  that 
meet  the  needs  of  today,  and  will  serve 
future  generations  of  Americans.  Elk 
Creek  must  make  it  or  die  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  justifiable  additional  incre- 
ment to  the  existing  water  system. 

We  cannot  approve  construction  of  a 
$100  million  Federal  project  that,  as  a 
weak  sister,  must  be  justified  by  relying 
on  the  sunk  costs  of  projects  already  in 
place  and  operating. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  my  concerns  re- 
garding this  project,  concerns  that  have 
been  repeatedly  expressed  by  myself  and 
residents  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  but 
which  to  date  have  been  inadequately 
addressed  by  the  corps. 

This  project  has  been  plagued  for 
years  by  claims  that  the  Elk  Creek  water- 
shed is  characterized  by  unstable  soils 
subject  to  erosion,  mass  wasting  and 
turbid  runoff.  A  not  too  dissimUar  situa- 
tion exists  in  an  adjacent  watershed,  al- 
so within  my  district,  the  south  Ump- 
qua.  The  corps  has  proposed  a  major 
water  project  there  and  is  conduct- 
ing extensive  preimpoundment  studies 
Those  studies  are  designed  to  predict 
cnucal  postimpoundment  water  quality 
characteristics  such  as:  dissolved  oxy- 
gen and  biochemical  oxygen  demand- 

^rKi^f^*'^.'"""  nutrient  enrichment; 
turbidity  and  temperature;  and  oc- 
currence of  heavy  metals.  This  informa- 
tion is  vital  if  the  effects  of  that  dam 


upon  the  Umpqua's  fishery  are  to  be 
accurately  portrayed. 

Exactly  this  same  information  is 
needed  for  Elk  Creek  Dam,  yet  similar 
studies  have  not  been  imdertaken.  Re- 
garding the  effects  of  that  dam,  past  pre- 
dictions have  been  based  on  use  of  a 
computer  model  which  has  been  severely 
criticized  by  scientists  across  the  coun- 
try. This  is  despite  the  fact  that  Elk 
Creek  reservoir  releases  would  directly 
impact  the  Rogue  River.  That  is  the 
river  made  world  famous  by  author  Zane 
Grey  for  its  magnificent  salmon  and 
steelhead  fishery.  Such  a  fishery  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  healthy  river,  with  clean, 
clear  waters.  We  must  be  assured  that 
construction  of  Elk  Creek  Dam  would 
not  jeopardize  that  valuable  resource. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  last 
week,  serious  questions  continue  to  sur- 
round other  aspects  of  the  project  as 
well.  Proposals  to  use  Elk  Creek  reservoir 
waters   for   irrigation   have   come   and 
gone.  To  date,  no  irrigation  project  has 
been  developed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned    parties.    Studies    of    early 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposals  were 
terminated  because  their  own  economic 
investigations  determined  that  the  local 
irrigation  district  had   inadequate  ca- 
pacity to  repay  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  construction  and  operation  of 
the  canal  and  distribution  system.  Yet, 
without  such  a  system  potentially  turbid 
waters  would  need  to  be  released  direct- 
ly into  the  mainstem  Rogue,  with  at- 
tendant   deleterious    effects    upon    the 
fishery. 

Public  and  official  State  support  for 
the  project  has  wavered  over  the  years. 
Downstream  developers  who  view  the 
dam  as  providing  an  opportunity  to  build 
on  hazardous  flood-plain  lands  continue 
to  support  the  project.  Gentlemen  farm- 
ers and  other  suburban  residents  are 
vying  for  the  project's  irrigation  waters. 
The  timber  industry,  fishermen,  and 
watershed  land  management  agencies 
all  viev  the  project  as  a  major  threat. 
The  controversy  continues,  and  the  corps 
has  yet  to  supply  answers  satisfactory  to 
concerned  parties.  A  sound  economic  ra- 
tionale has  yet  to  be  presented  that 
clearly  justifies  expenditure  of  $100  mU- 
lion  for  a  project  of  such  questionable 
value. 

The  study  must  answer  the  above  is- 
sues or  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 

ni340 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ERTri.)  for  his  effort  to  get  us  out  of 
a  difficult  situation,  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  that.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
plain what  I  believe  we  are  doing  here 
today,  and  then  to  engage  the  gentle- 
man, the  maker  of  the  amendment,  in 
a  colloquy  so  that  I  understand  pre- 
cisely what  his  intent  is. 

First,  I  think  that  we  clearly,  he  or 
I.  established  the  principle  that  projects 
can  be  deauthorized  by  action  on  the 
floor,  and  thereby  speed  up  those  proj- 
ects. In  so  doing,  we  also  catch  up  with 
projects  which  have  not  been  funded  for 
more  than  8  years.  We  start  a  process 


here  today  which  will  lead  to  the  deau- 
thorization  of  Lafayette  Lake,  which  is 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  provide  for 
equity  and  fairness  and  justice  to  those 
people  in  the  area  affected.  Finally,  we 
make  further  reaffirmation  that  the  per- 
son in  whose  district  most  of  the  proj- 
ect lies  has  something  to  say  about  the 
work  of  this  committee,  so  that  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  now  would  like  to  engage  my  friend 
in  a  colloquy  so  that  I  imderstand  pre- 
cisely what  his  amendment  does,  and 
then  I  will  subside,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all.  is  my  interpretation  cor- 
rect that  the  amendment  language  call- 
ing for  a  review  generally  limits  the 
review  to  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  Lafayette  Lake  project 
and  that  it  does  not,  for  example,  re- 
quire or  imply  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  redo  their  whole  gen- 
eral design  memorandum  or  their  en- 
vironmental impact  statements?  Is  this 
your  interpretation  of  the  language? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  The  intent  of  this  lan- 
guage is  to  permit  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  undertake  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  "feasibility  study" 
or  "survey  report."  This  is  the  level  of 
study  preceding  the  general  design 
memorandum.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  recom- 
mends and  the  House  approves  or  dis- 
approves water  project  authorizations 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  "survey  re- 
port" or  "feasibility  study."  While  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  makes  his  recommen- 
dation for  project  authorization  based 
on  the  economic  feasibility  of  a  project; 
that  is,  the  projects  having  a  favorable 
benefit -to-cost  ratio,  the  final  survey 
report  does  include  an  environmental 
impact  statement. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  language  calling 
for  a  review  indicates  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  use  current 
criteria  in  calculating  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  and  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  project.  Is  this  your  undertsanding 
of  the  amendment  language? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Yes.  My  interpretation  of 
the  language  is  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  use  current  criteria 
in  calculating  the  benefit/cost  ratio  and 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  project. 
Mr.  FTTHIAN.  The  amendment  reads 
that  the  "results  of  such  review  his  rec- 
ommendations concerning  continued  au- 
thorizations of  such  projects."  Is  my 
interpretation  of  your  intent  correct 
that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  rec- 
ommendations on  "continued  authoriza- 
tion" would  be  a  recommendation  to 
either  continue  authorization  or  to  de- 
authorize  the  project  if  the  benefit/cost 
or  economic  feasibility  is  negative? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Yes.  My  interpretation  is 
that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  make 
a  recommendation  to  either  continue  au- 
thorization of  the  project  if  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  is  favorable  or  to  deauthorize 
the  project  if  the  benefit/cost  ratio  is 
unfavorable.  I  would  add,  however,  that 
Congress  has  made  it  clear  in  this  and 
prior  legislation  that  projects  can  be 
authorized  on  other  than  economic  cri- 
teria. For  example,  authorization  for  a 
project  could  be  based  on  regional  eco- 
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nomic  benefits,  the  social  well-being  of 
the  people,  or  on  environmental  groimds. 
Generally,  however,  the  primary  deter- 
minant is  the  national  economic  devel- 
opment account,  the  benefit/cost  ratio, 
and  I  would  expect  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  make  his  recommendation  on 
this  basis. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  funds  for  this  review  will  come 
from  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  discre- 
tionary funds,  rather  than  a  line  item  in 
the  appropriations  bill.  It  is  also  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  so-called  8-year 
deauthorization  process  will  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  this  review.  Is  this  your 
understanding  also? 

Mr.  ER'TEL.  Since  neither  Lafayette 
Lake  or  Elk  Creek  Dam  would  be  eligible 
for  deauthorization  until  1983,  well  after 
the  mandatory  completion  date  of  the 
new  survey  report,  I  do  not  intend  this 
amendment  to  interrupt  the  8-year  wait- 
ing time.  Pertaining  to  your  second 
question,  since  the  amendment  states  the 
corps  "shall"  undertake  this  new  survey 
study,  I  would  expect  it  to  use  discre- 
tionary funds.  Certainly,  however,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  could  add 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weaver  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fithian  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  include  myself  in  this  col- 
loquy and  to  associate  myself  with  this 
colloquy  on  the  Elk  Creek  project,  and 
ask  if  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Ertel)  . 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania respond  that  my  remarks  and  con- 
cerns about  the  study  are  also  embodied 
in  the  general  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ER'TEL.  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's question  correctly,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  be  asking  the  same  question 
about  his  project,  would  I  respond  the 
same? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ER'TEL.  Yes,  it  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  And  my  own  remarks,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
I  made  concerning  these  studies — and 
there  were  other  remarks  I  made — would 
the  gentleman  say  that  was  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  also? 

Mr  ER'TEL.  I  must  beg  the  gentle- 
man's indulgence.  I  did  not  hear  all  his 
comments  on  the  floor.  I  was  doing 
something  else  at  the  time,  but  I  would 
intend  that  they  do  a  thorough  job,  but 
not  spend  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

D  1350 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
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gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentleman 
is  not  intending  by  his  colloquy  to  change 
any  of  the  substitute  provisions  of  his 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Fithian  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  My  question 
was  that  by  the  gentleman's  colloquy,  he 
is  not  intending  to  change  the  substan- 
tive provisions  of  his  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  absolutely  not.  I  was  interpreting 
the  amendment  as  we  had  drafted  it,  and 
I  hope  that  the  gentleman  would  imder- 
stand it  that  way. 

Mr.  PITHLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  an  aye  vote  on  the  amendment,  and 
let  us  get  on  with  finishing  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  we  on  the  minority  cannot  accept 
that  which  has  been  contained  in  this 
colloquy  because  we  were  not  given  a 
copy  of  the  colloquy  that  just  now  took 
place.  Any  legislative  history  that  inter- 
prets the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to  by  all  parties.  This  is  a  concurred-in 
arrangement  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
quite  some  time,  and  it  is  just  normal 
procedure. 

Mr.  ER'TEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  apologize  to  the  gentleman  for 
not  having  given  him  the  colloquy.  I 
should  have.  I  have  a  copy  here  and 
would  be  glad  to  give  it  to  him.  I  did  not 
intend  to  change  the  language  of  the 
statute  by  the  colloguy.  It  was  strictly  a 
magnification  of  the  language. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  In  listening  to  what 
was  just  verbalized  here  and  after  read- 
ing from  the  statements  during  the 
course  of  the  colloquy,  we  have  been 
given  the  impression  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  legislating  beyond  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  amendment  and,  there- 
fore, under  no  circumstances  can  we 
concur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  points  need 
to  be  made  perfectly  clear  about  what  the 
understanding  is  accompanying  our 
agreement  concerning  the  so-called  Ertel 
compromise  substitute.  The  first  is  that 
the  language  of  the  Ertel  substitute  was 
.iointly  drafted  and  agreed  to  by  the 
principal  parties  to  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  original  Fithian  amend- 
ment. "These  included  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers),  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan)  ,  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  both  the  Conunittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  TYansportation  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources.  All 
of  the  gentlemen  I  just  identified  agreed 
beforehand  to  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  None  of  us  agreed 
to — or,  for  that  matter,  knew  anything 


about — the  colloquy  just  entered  into  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ertel)  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Fithian).  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
all  of  us  when  I  say  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  colloquy  to  be  part  of  the  com- 
promise contained  in  the  language  of  the 
Ertel  substitute  and  so  we  reject  outright 
any  assertions  that  it  constitutes  part  of 
the  understanding  or  legislative  history 
associated  with  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  everyone  understands  that 
nothing  contained  in  or  associated  with 
the  Ertel  substitute  is  meant  to  author- 
ize a  new  study  of  the  Lafayette  Lake 
or  Elk  Creek  Lake  projects.  In  addition, 
nothing  is  meant  to  change  or  otherwise 
affect  the  underlying  premises  and  fac- 
tual assumptions  supporting  the  original 
authorizations  of  these  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, no  change  is  intended  to  result 
from  the  Etrtel  substitute  to  previously 
enacted  statutes  and  their  requir«nents, 
such  as  section  80  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974.  No 
change  is  understood  to  be  intended  in 
terms  of  how  these  statutes  and  their 
requirements  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
projects  to  be  reviewed  by  the  corps  im- 
der  the  Ertel  language.  And,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  deauthorization  review  to  be 
conducted  by  the  corps  of  the  Lafayette 
Lake  and  E^  Creek  Lake  projects,  only 
the  rules  and  requirements  and  policies 
existing  at  the  time  the  projects  were 
originally  authorized — as  modified  by 
sections  12  and  80  of  the  1974  act — and 
to  be  taken  into  accoimt  by  the  corps  in 
forwarding  its  reports  on  those  project's 
deauthorizations  to  Congress. 

Third,  it  should  be  understood  by  all 
that  the  Ertel  substitute  cannot,  on  its 
own.  result  in  the  deauthorization  of 
either  the  Lafayette  Lake  or  Elk  Creek 
Lake  projects.  Both  of  these  projects  are 
expected  to  continue  to  follow  the  exist- 
ing deauthorization  procedure  and  come 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee  be- 
fore their  deauthorizations,  should  such 
appear  to  be  warranted. 

Mr.  ER'TEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  last  point  so  I 
can  clarify  it? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsvlvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  believe  the  language  that  we 
read  would  say  that  they  should  in  fact 
look  at  this  and  come  back  to  our  ccnn- 
mittee.  It  does  not  deauthorize.  We  still 
have  the  discretion  to  do  that,  or  if  it 
continues  with  the  authorization,  we  do 
nothing  because  it  is  alreadv  authorized. 
What  it  means  is  that  we  would  have  a 
report,  and  the  language.  Obviously  we 
would  have  to  come  out  with  a  report  to 
deauthorize  the  project,  so  I  hope  we  are 
not  changing  the  standard  process.  All 
we  are  doing  is  bringing  the  criteria  up 
to  date  and  changing  them  in  light  of 
the  inflation  which  has  occurred,  and 
we  all  know  that,  both  on  the  benefits 
and  costs  side,  and  to  look  at  those  things 
which  may  have  been  disproportional. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  As  I  alreadv  stated  the 
review  wh'ch  the  corps  is  being  author- 
ized here  to  perform  is  not  to  use  criteria 
and  standards  different  from  those  exist- 
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ing  at  the  time  the  two  projects  were 
authorized.  Purthermore,  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  certainly  concurs  with 
me  that  this  is  not  to  set  a  precedent  for 
altering  the  deauthorization  procedure. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  It  is  not,  but  it  gives  us 
language  that  if  we  decided  to  do  it  in  our 
discretion,  we  can  go  back  and  do  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  We  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  an  understanding 
quite  different  from  the  colloquy  de- 
veloped here.  I  find  no  place  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  as  it  is  being 
now  proposed  anyway,  to  make  a  re- 
study.  It  says :  "shall  review  the  following 
projects" — and  "review"  means  we  do 
not  go  back  to  the  very  expensive  studies. 
ITiat  is  something  we  are  all  trying  to 
escape  because  it  adds  to  the  burden  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coxmtry. 

I  contacted  a  friend  at  Indiana  State 
University  over  the  weekend  about  re- 
studies,  and  he  said,  "We  don't  want  any 
more  studies."  He  said,  "I  have  got  vol- 
ume after  volume  of  studies  already."  He 
said,  "You  might  want  to  reevaluate  what 
is  already  in  the  record.  You  might  want 
to  review  it." 

This  is  what  the  language  says:  "shall 
review  the  following  projects." 

In  helping  draft  the  language  of  this 
substitute  amendment  by  Mr.  Ertel  and 
in  supporting  it,  it  is  my  intention  and 
understanding  that  no  additional  study 
is  authorized  and  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  conducting  the  review  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment  shall  use  only 
that  data  and  information  it  presently 
has  available  from  its  own  investiga- 
tions and  plans,  and  not  from  any  GAO 
studies  or  reports,  or  from  any  other 
authority. 

Paragraph  (L)  (1)  savs:  "the  Lafayette 
Lake  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  Wa- 
bash River,  Indiana,  as  authorized  by 
section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-298) :  and".  This 
makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no  authority 
to  use  any  different  B/C  ratio  than  that 
provided  in  the  1965  act  and  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  not  to  use  any 
criteria  provided  recently  by  the  so- 
called  principles  and  standards. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pexmsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  tell  the  gentleman 
that  we  had  to  change  the  colloquy  be- 
cause we  changed  the  language  of  the 
amendment  just  before  we  put  it  on  the 
floor,  and  that  "restudy"  word  was  cut 
out.  He  did  use  the  word  "review"  in  the 
colloquy  on  the  floor.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  understand  that.  We  had  to 
change  that  to  conform  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  we  had  to  make  the  changes 
which  were  agreed  upon  here  before,  so 
that  is  not  in  the  colloquy.  I  apologize 
to  the  gentleman.  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  strike  it. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  In  question  No. 
2  of  the  colloquy,  it  was  said: 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment language  calling  for  a  "review  as  of  the 
date  of  submission  of  such  report"  Indicates 
that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  should  use 
current  criteria  In  calculating  the  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio.  •   •   • 

Again,  I  find  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment that  says  anything  about  changing 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  or  the  criteria  used 
in  its  development.  It  merely  says  it  shall 
be  reviewed.  I  reject  any  attempt  to  make 
the  language  of  the  amendment — and 
the  compromise  it  is  supposed  to  em- 
body— different  from  what  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
again,  I  have  to  caution  the  gentleman 
we  gave  him  a  statement  which  we  had 
to  change.  The  words  "and  restudy"  as 
of  the  date  of  the  report  were  excluded 
from  the  colloquy,  but  we  do  want  them 
to  review  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  Why? 
Because  of  inflation.  There  is  no  reason 
to  review  a  report  unless  you  bring  in 
those  particular  factors.  You  have  to 
bring  it  up  to  date. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  will  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Clausen  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
both  of  the  gentlemen  the  statement 
that  goes  into  the  law,  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  review  the  fol- 
lowing projects  and  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  June  30,  1981,  his  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  continued  authoriza- 
tion of  such  projects: 

There  is  no  restudy;  it  is  a  review.  The 
legislative  language  does  not  call  for  the 
preparation  of  a  survey  report  or  a  feasi- 
bility report  for  these  projects — only  a 
review  based  on  information  which  is 
available.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
interest  rate  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  benefit-costs  ratios  of  these  projects 
will  be  that  established  by  existing  law 
and  regulations,  which  specify  the  dis- 
count rates  to  be  used  for  older  projects 
and  contain  a  "grandfather  clause"  re- 
lating to  the  applicable  interest  rate. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  since  the  Lafayette  Lake  project 
was  authorized  prior  to  1969,  the  inter- 
est rate  which  was  used  when  the  project 
was  authorized  was  grandfathered  by 
section  80  of  the  1974  act  and  meant  to 
be  retained.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield. 

Specifically,  section  80's  grandfather 
clause  came  along  after  such  project  as 
the  Lafayette  Lake  and  River  project 
was  authorized  in  section  204  of  the 


Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  That  is  the 
authorization,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
colloquy  here  that  would  change  that 
law. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  demonstrates  the 
flexibility  and  the  willingness  to  work 
with  Members  on  controversial  problems 
demonstrated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen).  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  attack  on  these 
gentlemen  in  the  press  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  I  want  to  say  that  as  the 
foimder  of  the  Environmental  Study 
Conference,  I  have  worked  with  them 
and  we  have  been  able  to  resolve  many 
problems. 

There  have  also  been  attacks  on  these 
gentleman  in  the  press  as  regards  retri- 
bution against  people  who  oppose  them. 
I  suppose  I  have  been  as  vigorous  as 
anybody  in  this  body  in  opposing  them 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  disagreeing 
with  them  on  matters  which  affect  the 
environment.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  for  the  record  that  they  and  the 
committee  as  a  whole  have  included  in 
this  bill  projects  that  are  very  signiflcant 
to  my  district  in  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  among  the  larg- 
est projects  that  are  in  the  bill.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  that  and 
point  out  that  the  gentlemen  have  done 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  I  have  dis- 
agreed with  them  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions and  voted  for  amendments  which 
cut  projects  from  last  year's  bill.  While 
they  expressed  strong  objections  to  my 
votes,  they  considered  the  projects  in  the 
bill  on  the  merits  and  included  them  in 
the  bill  despite  our  disagreements. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  if  I  could 
to  have  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  projects  in  my  district.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
a  problem  with  a  potential  cost  overrun 
on  a  small  corps  project  in  my  district 
in  Chappaqua.  Westchester  County,  in 
New  York,  the  sawmill  project.  Although 
inflation  has  driven  the  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect about  $300,000  above  the  current 
ceiling,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
437  of  this  bill  it  would  be  a  qualified 
project.  Since  subsection  (b)  provides  for 
retroactive  application  of  this  provision 
under  appropriate  circumstances,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  that  this  provision 
is  intended  to  permit  the  corps  to  revise 
existing  cooperation  agreements  for 
projects  within  the  purview  of  this 
provision. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  right.  One  of  my  first  visits 
serving  on  this  committee  was  to  the 
gentleman's  district  when  he  first  ar- 
rived here,  and  we  looked  over  some 
of  those  projects  at  that  time.  I  do  hope 
that  this  goes  on  and  that  it  is  built. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  starting  to  address  some  of 
our  probems  in  the  Northeast.  They  are 
fully  as  compelling  in  many  cases  as  the 
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projects  which  have  been  traditionally 
funded  in  the  West.  Including  in  this  bill 
the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  that  is  vitally 
needed  for  additional  water  for  our  area 
and  including  some  of  the  smaller  proj- 
ects such  as  occur  in  my  district  is  a 
sign  of  concern  for  Northeast  problems 
which  we  very  much  appreciate. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  kind  statement  about  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  All  I  want  to  say  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  doing 
his  best  to  see  that  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  have  the  problem  out- 
lined by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers)  in  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  water.  The  gentleman  and  I  have 
disagreed  on  a  lot  of  things,  but  in  this 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
got  environmental  protection,  plus  we 
have  built-in  fish  and  wildlife,  10  per- 
cent, into  every  single  project  over  $7.5 
million.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
gentleman's  help. 

D  1400 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  we  have  spent  in- 
numerable hours  working  with  each  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
do  have  special  and  unique  problems. 
The  gentleman  Ls  one  of  those  to  whom 
I  think  the  committee  has  given  an  ex- 
traordinary amoimt  of  time  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  have  any 
further  comments  on  this  but  I  would 
like  to  think  that  maybe  we  have  tried 
to  work  this  out  together  in  an  amicable 
way  that  would  sprve  t-n  satisfy  the  in- 
terests of  the  gentleman's  people  as  well 
as  the  projects  sponsored  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia very  much  for  his  interest  and 
help.  I  voted  for  the  Edgar  amendment 
in  the  last  bill  and  there  was  consider- 
able controversy  over  that  before  the 
committee.  The  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
nia  was  particularly  critical  of  my  vote. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  differed 
with  the  committee  on  a  number  of  mat- 
ters in  the  past.  He  nevertheless  agreed 
fully  that  the  projects  should  be  consid- 
ered on  their  merits  and  actively  sup- 
ported their  inclusion.  I  am  extremely 
grateful  to  him  and  want  to  reiterate 
that,  despite  our  strong  disagreement,  he 
acted  in  complete  fairness  as  affected 
my  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  that  the  com- 
mittee took  a  look  at  the  problems  on 
the  Mamaroneck,  on  their  merits  and  In 
resolving  these  problems  certainly  tot* 
no  acts  of  retribution. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
on  his  compromise.  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes but  I  will  merely  say  that  two  of  the 


projects  mentioned  in  this  substitute  are 
projects  that  relate  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  one  of  which  was  first  authorized 
in  1930  and  has  since  that  time  been 
most  studied  but  never  funded.  The  other 
is  much  more  controversial.  That  is 
called  the  Connecticut  River  diversion 
project  and  would  divert  about  148  mil- 
lion gallcms  of  water  a  day  from  the 
Connecticut  River  and  ultimately  into 
the  Quabbin  Reservoir  for  supply  to  Bos- 
ton. The  interesting  thing  about  this 
project  is  virtually  no  one  hkes  it.  Early 
on  the  Army  Engineers  did  and  now  even 
they  have  appeared  to  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  read  a  whole 
Ust  of  groups  who  oppose  it  but  I  think 
it  is  sufBcient  to  say  it  is  not  wanted  in 
any  way.  There  are  some  people  in  Bos- 
ton who  still  say  the  project  could  be  a 
last  resort  for  Boston  and  that  certainly 
is  not  ruled  out.  I  applaud  the  gentleman 
for  including  it  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  amendment. 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  many 
Memijers  of  this  House  know,  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  on  the  St. 
Johns  River  in  Maine  has  been  a  source 
of  controversy  since  its  authorization  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  The 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  was  envisioned  as 
both,  an  aid  to  flood  control  in  northern 
Maine,  and  as  an  alternative  energy 
source  for  New  England.  New  England 
desperately  needs  to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  power  because  so  much  of  the 
region's  power  is  now  generated  by  im- 
ported oil.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
could  save  2.3  milUon  barrels  of  oil  per 
year,  a  savings  that  is  clearly  in  the  best 
interests  of  insuring  a  bright  economic 
future  for  New  England. 

In  spite  of  the  econMnic  advantages  of 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project,  opponents 
have  succeeded  in  providing  for  its  de- 
authorization  in  the  legislation  now  im- 
der  consideration  by  this  committee.  One 
of  the  project's  most  consistent  support- 
ers, Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine 
recently  made  a  forceful  and  persuasive 
argument  in  favor  of  Dickey-Lincoln  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Northeast  PubUc  Power 
Association.  I  insert  Senator  Muskie's 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  am  sure  that  the  deauthorization  of 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  that  is  car- 
ried in  this  bill  will  not  be  the  last  word 
on  it.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  Mr.  Muskee,  will  assure  that 
in  another  forum. 

Remarks    of   Senator    Edmund    S.    Muskie, 
Boston.  Mass. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  to  discuss  the  Dickey-Uncoln  School 
project. 

I  want  first  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your 
efforts  over  a  long  haul  through  a  very  dl£B- 
cult  period. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  In  the  effort  for 
Oickey-Lincoln.  I  believe  we  have  weathered 
the  worst  the  opponents  have  to  hurl  at  this 
project  with  public  support  still  relatively 
intact.  You  deserve  a  good  deal  of  credit  for 
that  fact.  We  have  much  work  ahead  of  us, 
but  I  believe  we  will  succeed.  We  will  suc- 
ceed because  Dlckey-Llncoln  is  vital  to  New 
England's  energy  future. 

I  feel  a  little  like  the  preacher  sermoniz- 
ing to  the  faithful  on  the  importance  of 
church  attendance.  But  I  have  not  bad  oc- 
casion to  share  my  thoughts  on  Dickey  with 


you  for  some  time.  I  hope  you  will  bear  with 
me,  because  I  would  like  to  consider  with  you 
the  future  of  Dickey-Lincoln — where  do  we 
go  from  here? 

Dlckey-Llncoln  has  been  so  frequently  and 
grossly  mlscharacterized  by  opponents  that 
I  always  consult  the  record  before  I  discuss 
the  project.  It  is  always  a  refreshing  experi- 
ence. 

After  more  than  a  quarter  century  in  pub- 
lic life,  one  becomes  accustomed  to  exag- 
gerations and  distortions  by  proponents  or 
opponents  of  one  or  another  p<>lnt  of  view. 
The  opponents  of  Dickey-Lincoln  may  have 
reached  new  heights— or  depths — and  I  sup- 
pose in  the  process,  unintentionally  paid 
tribute  to  inherent  merits  of  the  project. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  opponents  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  announce  that  a  project 
specifically  designed  to  preserve  the  AUagasb 
Wilderness  waterway  would  destroy  that 
splendid  canoeing  river. 

I  was  not  surprised  when  I  heard  oppo- 
nents proclaim  that  the  project  would  cost  (2 
billion  and  flood  SCO  thousand  acres,  when 
in  fact  It  will  cost  $800  million  and  flood 
88.000  acres — less  than  half  of  one  percent 
of  Maine's  forest  land.  They're  off  by  a  factor 
of  250  and  500  percent,  respectively,  but  their 
figures  sound  dramatic  and  make  good  head- 
lines. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  opponents  would 
tell  Maine  people  that  all  the  power  was 
being  exported  to  benefit  the  profligate  en- 
ergy consumers  in  Massachusetts  and  south- 
ern New  England — and  then  watch  the  same 
opponents  tell  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  southern  New  England  that  the  project 
would  make  no  significant  contribution  to 
their  energy  needs.  In  fact,  about  45%  of  the 
output  from  Dlckey-Llncoln  will  be  con- 
sumed as  base  and  intermediate  load  pow- 
er in  Maine.  The  remainder  will  be  distrib- 
uted as  peaking  power  around  New  England 
to  meet  17%  of  the  region's  peaking  power 
needs. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  read  a  letter  last 
year  in  which  opponents  describe  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  as  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  "to  justify 
building  the  dam."  The  same  opponents 
have  said  we  don't  need  an  environmental 
impact  statement  and  opposed  funding  for 
it  every  year.  These  same  opponents  first  iised 
the  environmental  Impact  process  to  delay 
the  protect — they  then  used  the  hearings 
that  process  requires  as  a  forum  to  distort 
and  denounce  the  project.  And  I  fully  ex- 
pect the  same  opponents  will  soon  proclaim 
that  the  statement  they  didn't  want  com- 
pleted is  inadequate  and  that  we  need  more 
studies  before  construction  begins. 

In  fact,  the  New  England  Division  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  on  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. It  deserves  to  be  commended  for  its 
thoroughness,  fairness  and  openness.  The 
record  wlU  show  that  the  environmental 
process  was  honored  and  protected  by  the 
Corps,  while  opponents  of  Dickey,  flying  an 
environmental  banner,  sought  at  every  turn 
to  undermine  the  process. 

I  was  not  even  surprised  when  a  young 
woman  approached  me  recently  to  ask  how 
I  could  support  construction  of  a  nuclear 
dam  at  Dlckey-Llncoln. 

For  some  reason,  opponents  are  unwilling 
to  accept  the  simnle  fact  that  I  find  Dickey- 
Lincoln  the  most  environmentally  acceptable 
energy  alternative  available  to  Maine  and 
New  England.  They  go  to  considerable 
lengths  to  reconcile  my  environmental  rec- 
ord with  my  support  of  Dickey-Lincoln.  They 
have  variously  asserted  that  "Muskie  has  a 
blind  spot  on  Dlckev-Llncoln"  or  "Muskie  Is 
a  tool  of  labor"  or  "Muskie  puts  public  power 
over  public  resource."  But  apparently,  they 
could  never  find  one  that  stuck,  because  I 
have  now  come  across  a  new  approach  which 
does  surprise  me  and  does  offend  me. 
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I  am  advised  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  latest  distortions  by  tbose  lob- 
bying against  DictLey-Lincoln  involve  the 
suggestion — and  sometimes  outright  asser- 
tion— that  I  don't  really  support  Dickey-Lin- 
coln. The  opponents  apparently  persuaded 
themselves — U  no  one  else.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  National  Audubon  Society  last  year 
asserting  that  I  shared  their  view  that  Dlck- 
ey-Llncoln  is  "environmentally  destructive." 
I  may  be  overly  sensitive,  but  I  thlnlc 
that's  going  too  far.  I  went  to  some  trouble 
to  assure  the  National  Audubon  Society  that 
I  do  not  share  their  view. 

I  hope  I  succeeded.  It  may  be  a  small  be- 
ginning, but  if  they  can  begin  with  this  one 
fact,  perhaps  they  can  move  on  to  develop  an 
accurate  assessment  of  the  whole  project. 

Well,  Dickey-Lincoln  is  not  a  nuclear  dam. 
but  what  is  It? 

Dickey -Lincoln  is  a  hydroelectric  and  flood 
control  project  which  will  be  constructed  on 
the  upper  St.  John  River  In  Northern  Maine. 
It  will  consist  of  two  dams:  A  large  storage 
dam  which  will  capture  the  spring  runoff 
from  the  snow  melt,  provide  flood  control  to 
eliminate  floods  in  the  St.  John  Valley  which 
cost  an  average  of  (6.5  million  per  year,  and 
generate  1,183,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of 
power  as  required  for  New  E^ngland  consum- 
ers: And  a  regulating  dam  downstream 
which  will  capture  the  water  released  from 
Dickey  and  discharge  it  over  a  period  of  time 
to  generate  262  million  kilowatt  hours  of 
energy  annually  and  provide  a  steady  flow 
on  the  river.  That  regular  flow  will  enhance 
generation  at  existing  downsteram  dams  by 
an  additional  350  million  kilowatt  hours  per 
year. 

In  current  dollars,  the  total  cost  for  con- 
struction of  the  project,  including  both  dams 
and  transmission  lines,  is  $844  million. 

The  Federal  Government  will  build  the 
project  with  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 
The  cost  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  interest  over  the  first  50  years  of 
the  project.  Because  much  of  our  region's 
peaking  power  is  now  generated  by  burning 
heating  oil,  the  project  will  reduce  oil  con- 
sumption in  New  England  by  2.3  million 
barrels  a  year.  At  today's  prices,  it  would  dis- 
place more  than  $60  million  a  year  in  oil  that 
will  otherwise  be  Imported  to  New  E^ngland. 
No  one  knows  what  oil  might  cost  in  10  or 
20  years,  but  even  at  today's  prices.  New  Eng- 
land will  spend  $850  million  in  15  years  for 
the  oil  Dickey-Lincoln  would  have  displaced 
if  it  were  on  the  line.  Dickey-Lincoln  would 
pay  for  itself  through  the  sale  of  power  in  less 
than  50  years.  And  it  would  still  be  producing 
power  in  100  years — quite  literally,  free,  infla- 
tion-proof power. 

In  short,  Dickey-Lincoln  will  be  an  out- 
standing investment  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  a  tremendous  bargain  for  New  Eng- 
land consumers. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  Dlckey- 
Uncoln  is  that  we  have  not  built  it  yet. 
After  years  of  study  and  struggle.  It  looks  as 
good  as  we  thought  It  would.  Perhaps  better. 
Dlckey-Llncoln  actually  entered  public  de- 
bate, of  course,  as  something  of  a  stepchild. 
Initial  interest  in  federal  energy  development 
in  Maine  was  directed  at  the  potential  for 
generating  electricity  from  the  tides  in  east- 
ern Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  President 
Roosevelt  actually  began  construction  of  the 
Passamaquoddy  project  in  the  30's,  but 
stopped  development  after  one  year. 

When  President  John  Kennedy  took  office 
in  1961,  he  agreed  to  take  another  look  at 
Passamaquoddy.  In  the  course  of  those 
studies,  it  became  clear  that  tidal  power 
would  not  be  economically  feasible  on  its 
own,  but  might  be  if  accompanied  by  a  con- 
ventional hydro  project  that  could  "smooth 
out"  the  12-hour  tidal  cycle.  So  we  looked  at 
the  upper  St.  John  River  in  the  early  sixties 
and  reached  a  point  where  President  Johnson, 
In  July  of  1966,  recommended  construction 


of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project.  Congress  au- 
thorized construction  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  in 
the  flood  control  act  of  1965. 

That  1965  authorization  was  a  major  mile- 
stone and  represents  a  significant  achieve- 
ment. It  was  a  very  difficult  fight,  not  unlike 
the  effort  which  remains  ahead  of  us. 

Dickey -Lincoln  is  the  first  major  Federal 
hydroelectric  project  authorized  for  con- 
struction east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  historic  reasons  for  that  which  I 
won't  go  into  now.  I  think  most  of  you 
understand  them. 

New  England  consumers  pay  a  tremendous 
price  for  that  anomaly.  It  is  a  price  we  can- 
not afford  any  longer.  New  Bingland  Is  80 
percent  d^>endent  on  oil  for  its  energy,  com- 
pared to  a  national  average  of  47  percent. 
Most  of  New  England's  oil  is  Imported,  and 
most  of  that  is  from  OPEC.  New  England's 
energy  costs  are  26  percent  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

Recent  international  events  very  clearly 
demonstrate  the  vulnerability  of  oil  sup- 
plies abroad.  Disruptions  and  continuing 
price  increases  are  weakening  our  national 
economy,  driving  infiatlon  up  and  compli- 
cating our  international  relations.  The  en- 
tire nation  is  affected.  But  in  many  ways, 
New  England  is  affected  most  directly  and 
most  severely. 

The  absence  of  Federal  hydropower  doesn't 
fully  explain  our  energy  problems  in  New 
England,  but  construction  of  Dickey-Linccdn 
is  a  critical  element  in  responding  to  them. 

Although  Dlckey-Llncoln  was  authorized 
in  1966  over  the  objections  of  investor-owned 
utilities  from  the  northeast,  these  opponents 
succeeded  In  blocking  appropriations  for  any 
work  on  the  project  from  1965  to  1974.  In 
1974,  the  Arab  oil  embargo  focused  attention 
on  Dickey,  and  $800,000  was  appropriated  for 
advanced  planning  and  engineering.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  so  we  directed  the  corps  in 
1974  to  proceed  with  environmental  studies 
and  provided  $2.5  million  in  that  year.  We 
have  financed  the  studies  at  the  level  re- 
quested each  year  since. 

The  money  in  the  current  budget  should 
allow  for  completion  of  the  environmental 
studies  this  spring,  as  I  vmderstand  it. 

The  environmental  review  of  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  has  been  a  long,  tedious  and 
thorough  process.  It  was  not  painless  for 
supporters  of  the  project.  Like  all  major 
energy  projects,  Dlckey-Llncoln  will  affect 
the  environment.  Indeed,  it  wUl  change  the 
character  of  the  St.  John  River.  But  no  sig- 
nificant environmental  problems  were  dis- 
covered. The  search  was  exhaustive  and  It 
provided  opportunities  for  opponents  to 
dramatize  and  distort  aspects  of  the  project. 
The  environmental  impact  statement  is  in- 
tended, in  part,  to  provide  a  forum  for  op- 
ponents. If  I  am  dlsaoDcinted  with  events 
of  the  last  few  years,  It  is  not  because  op- 
ponents of  Dickey  came  forward  to  speak. 
It  Is  because  those  opponents  had  so  little 
faith  in  the  process,  or  their  own  position, 
and  chose  Instead  to  abuse  the  process  and 
distorted  the  facts. 

There  is  no  question  opponents  managed 
to  erode  support  for  Dickey-Lincoln.  But 
after  five  years  of  a  massive  and  Intensive 
public  relations  campaign  in  Maine  and  a 
lobbying  campaign  in  Congress  against 
Dickey-Lincoln,  it  is  clear  that  more  Maine 
people  support  Dickey-Lincoln  than  oppose 
it.  And  Congress  continues  to  provide  funds 
for  the  project. 

The  University  of  Maine  last  fall  conduct- 
ed a  statewide  poll  for  the  state  office  of 
energy  resources.  That  poll,  which  was  re- 
leased on  December  24,  shows  42%  of  Maine 
people  in  support  of  the  project  and  36% 
opposed  to  it.  In  northern  Maine — Aroostook 
county,  where  the  project  will  be  located — a 
clear  majority  favors  construction. 

After  five  years  of  very  noisy  opposition. 


that  survey  is  testimony  to  the  basic  good 
sense  of  Maine  people,  and  the  clear  merits 
of  the  project. 

So  we  are  here  today  to  look  at  the  future 
and  to  look  toward  construction. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  testing  point. 
I  am  prepared  to  agree  now  with  one  major 
point  advanced  by  opponents  of  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  : 

We  need  no  further  studies  of  Dlckey- 
Llncoln,  we  have  examined  the  project  and 
it  is  sound.  It  is  sound  economically.  It  is 
sound  environmentally.  And  it  Is  sound  from 
an  energy  perspective. 

But  we  still  face  the  serious  and  difficult 
task  of  making  it  a  reality. 

The  $800  million  required  for  construction 
of  Dickey-Lincoln  will  have  to  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  over  the  7-year  construc- 
tion period.  The  money  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided during  a  time  when  the  Federal  budget 
will  be  under  tremendous  pressure  from 
those  who  want  to  achieve  balance,  keep 
programs  up  with  inflation,  increase  defense 
spending  and  cut  taxes. 

A  new  project,  particularly  a  new  water 
resource  project,  is  not  guaranteed  a  warm 
reception  )n  that  climate. 

We  shall  have  to  show  that  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Is  not  only  in  Maine's  interest,  in  New  Eng- 
land's interest  and  in  the  national  Interest, 
but  is  a  priority  item  on  the  agenda.  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  meets  those  criteria  and  I  believe  if 
we  set  out  today  with  the  objective  of  pre- 
senting that  case  to  Congress,  we  can  suc- 
ceed. 

We  start  with  some  real  pluses.  There  is  a 
strong  reservoir  of  very  effective  members  in 
both  Houses  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
understand  and  support  Dickey-Lincoln.  The 
battles  we  have  come  through  thus  far  have 
established  a  depth  of  support  that  will  be 
invaluable  as  we  proceed. 

The  environmental  impact  statement  and 
the  debate  which  accompanied  it  will  help 
us.  We  can  go  into  Congress  with  credibility 
because  we  have  examined  Dlckey-Llncoln 
not  as  a  pork-barrel  project,  but  rather  as 
an  energy  alternative. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  environmen- 
tal impact  statement,  when  debate  on 
Dlckey-Llncoln  was  raging  in  Maine,  some  of 
my  colleagues  were  befuddled  and  would 
ask  me  about  It.  They  tended  to  be  from  dis- 
tricts where  the  accumulation  of  Federal 
installations  was  considered  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  Congressman.  They 
were  unable  to  comprehend  why  Maine  peo- 
ple could  debate  for  a  second  the  infusion 
of  $800  million  of  federal  capital.  The  old 
saying  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  had 
to  explain  that  Maine  people  have  a  long 
tradition  of  very  carefully  counting  the  teeth 
of  gift  horses. 

So  we  have  counted  Dickey-Lincoln's  teeth. 
We  have  demonstrated  that  Dickey-Lincoln 
is  Important  to  Maine  and  New  England.  It 
provides  clean,  dependable  energy  at  reason- 
able and  inflation-proof  prices.  It  reduces 
our  dependence  on  Imported  oil,  and  it  will 
allow  development  of  additional  sources — 
alternative  sources  if  you  will,  that  could 
further  reduce  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil. 

The  same  factors  that  make  it  valuable  to 
Maine  and  New  England  make  it  valuable  to 
the  country.  These  factors  are  receiving  in- 
creased attention  in  Washington  as  we  sur- 
vey the  national  energy  landscape. 

One  week  ago  today,  January  11,  the  gen- 
eral accounting  office  issued  a  report  entitled 
"Hydropower — An  Energy  Source  Whose  Time 
Has  Come  Again." 

That  report  reiterates  the  virtues  of  hydro- 
power:  Clean,  inflation-proof,  reliable  and 
flexible. 

The  report  repeats  the  general  mathemat- 
ical evaluation  for  hydropower  which  the 
corps  announced  for  Dlckey-Llncoln  in  De- 
cember. Because  oil  costs  are  rising  so  fast 
relative  to   construction  costs,   hydropower 
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and  Dickey-power  become  more  and  more 
attractive  every  month.  Hydro  costs  are  al- 
most entirely  associated  with  construction, 
so  once  a  plant  is  in  place,  costs  do  not  rise 
but  actually  fall. 

Dickey-Lincoln  compares  favorably  with 
oil-fired  plants  today.  How  much  better  will 
It  compare  50  years  from  now  after  all  capi- 
tal costs  have  been  paid  back  and  the  plant 
continues  to  generate  electricity  for  Maine 
and  New  England? 

I  recommend  the  GAO  report  to  you.  It 
ex2imlnes  present  restraints  and  urges  spe- 
cific action  to  encourage  development  of 
hydro. 

The  GAO  report  will  not  rule  the  day, 
but  it  Is  one  more  Important  confirmation 
of  the  excellent  work  the  corps  has  been 
doing  and  an  Important  buttress  to  many 
of  our  arguments. 

There  Is  one  last  Justification  for  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  that  I  want  to  share  with  you.  It 
relates  back  to  the  very  reasons  we  first 
conceived  the  project.  A  storage  project  like 
Dickey  not  only  provides  peaking  capacity 
for  regular  anticipated  daily  and  seasonal 
load  Increases.  It  also  provides  tremendous 
reserve  capacity  for  energy  emergencies  and 
to  back  up  a  less  reliable  alternative  source. 
As  the  managers  who  m\ist  assure  the 
steady  flow  of  current  to  your  customers,  you 
understand  the  Importance  of  adequate  ca- 
pacity and  reserve  capacity.  You  also  under- 
stand the  trends  in  demand  and  supply  and 
the  real  squeeze  on  reliable  capacity.  I 
suspect  that  most  of  you  were  aware  that  as 
of  early  December  last  year,  New  England 
was  looking  at  the  real  prospect  of  blackouts 
and  brownouts  in  January  if  a  Nucleso'  Regu- 
latory Commission  order  to  close  down  six 
nuclear  plants  In  New  England  was  not 
waived.  A  waiver  was  granted  and  the  crisis 
avoided,  but  it  weis  uncomfortably  close. 

If  a  future  emergency  required  that  a 
shutdown  be  Implemented,  the  reserve  ca- 
pacity of  Dickey  would  pick  up  a  signifi- 
cant pcu-t  of  the  load. 

On  a  more  positive  side,  Dlckey-Llncoln 
enhances  opportunity  for  development  of  a 
variety  of  alternative  energy  soiux:es  In  New 
England.  Opponents  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  at- 
tempted to  convert  the  debate  from  an 
evaluation  of  Dlckev  as  a  substitute  for  oil 
to  an  analysis  of  alternatives  to  Dickey. 
They  did  not  succeed,  in  part  because  the 
need  to  displace  oil  is  obvious,  and  in  part 
because  Dickey  wins  hands  down  over  the 
alternatives.  But  we  do  not  have  an  "elther- 
or"  situation,  and  if  we  really  want  to  im- 
prove our  energy  future,  we  should  use 
Dickey  to  allow  us  to  proceed  with  new 
sources. 

Just  as  Dickey's  reliability  and  flexibility 
could  enhance  the  feasibility  of  tidal 
power — a  prospect  I  think  will  some  day  be 
realized — so  too  caii  Dickey  enhance  the 
feasibility  of  low  head  hydro  development, 
wind  and  even  solar  power. 

Even  wood  burning  may  require  some 
electrical  back-up  which  Dickey  could  help 
provide.  I  understand  some  Maine  utilities 
are  worried  that  houses  which  heat  pri- 
marily with  wood  stoves  or  furnaces  but  use 
an  electric  back-up  system  may  increase  the 
winter  peak  demand  in  ways  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  Dickey's  reserve  capacity 
would  help  avoid  problems  In  that  regard. 
If  you  detect  a  theme  in  this  part  of  my 
remarks,  I  have  succeeded.  There  is  a  vital 
role  for  Dickey  in  the  future,  and  you  are  In 
the  best  position  to  help  define  it.  I  hope  you 
will  apply  your  talent  and  resources  to  seeing 
that  Dlckey-Llncoln's  Importance  is  clearly 
understood. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Maine,  the 
northern  part  of  Maine  is  roughly  In  the 
shape  of  an  arch.  Dlckey-Llncoln  Is  located 
pretty  close  to  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  That 
Is  an  appropriate  symbol.  Dlckey-Llncoln  can 
be  the  keystone  to  our  energy  future.  We 
have  to  move  to  put  It  in  place. 


I  see  no  reason  to  wait.  Opponents  say  we 
have  studied  long  enough.  With  your  help,  I 
will  ask  the  Congress  this  year  to  finance 
construction  of  the  project.  With  a  divided 
New  England  delegation,  it  will  be  a  tough 
fight.  But  if  the  facts  win  out,  so  will  we.0 
•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  in  conversations  off  the 
floor  that  if  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
"review"  concludes  that  the  Lafayette 
Lake  project  is  either  economically  in- 
feasible,  with  a  negative  cost-benefit 
ratio,  or  should  be  deauthorized,  that 
members  of  the  subcommittee  here  today 
are  prepared  to  accept  deauthorization 
of  Lafayette  Lake  as  part  of  the  next 
water  resources  bill  in  the  97th  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Fithian  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  Mr.  Ertel,  would 
lead  to  the  deauthorization  of  17  proj- 
ects that  are  unneeded  and  unwanted 
in  the  districts  they  were  designed  to 


serve.  I  am  joined  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  by  13  colleagues — Congressmen 
Edgar,  O'Brien,  Sharp,  Hanlet,  Moffett. 
Weaver,  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Solarz, 
Simon,  Corcoran,  Dan  Crane,  Claeenck 
Miller,  and  Congresswoman  Byron — 
who  have  experienced  frustration  in  get- 
ting their  projects  deauthorized. 

If  these  17  im wanted  projects  were 
ever  built,  they  would  potentially  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion. I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  trimming  out  the  deadwood 
from  already  existing  authorizations  at 
the  same  time  that  Congress  is  consider- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  new  water  proj- 
ects. I  am  hopeful  that  this  amendment 
has  established  the  principle  of  deau- 
thorization of  water  projects  on  the 
House  floor  by  Members  in  whose  dis- 
tricts these  useless  projects  are  located. 


PROJECTS  IN  THE  FITHIAN  AMENDMENT 


Project 


State 


Member's  district 


Date 
author- 
ized 


Last 
funded 


Estimated 

cost 

(miiliofls) 


1.  Chester  River Pennsylvania...  Robert  Edgar 

2.  Connecticut  River  above  Hartford Connecticut Toby  Moffett 

3.  Coney  Island  Creek New  York Stephen  Solarz 

4.  Copes  Corner  Lake do James  Hanley 

5.  West  Oneonfa  Lake.. do do 

6.  Davenpojt  Center  Lake... do do 

7.  Genegantslct  Lake do do 

8.  South  Plymouth  Lake _ do do... 

9.  Norfolk  Harbor  anchorage Virginia Robert  Daniel 

Cascadi  Dam Oregon James  Weaver 

11.  Salt  Creek  Lake Ohio Clarence  Miller/Tom  Corcoran. 

12.  Illinois  Waterway  navigation  project..  Illinois George  O'Brien 

Lincoln  Lake do Dan  Crane 

Helm  Lake do Dan  Crane/Paul  Simon , 


10, 


13 
14 

15.  Big  Blue  Lake Indiana Phil  Sharp. 

16.  Sixes  Bridges  Dam Maryland Beverly  Byron 


17.  Connecticut  River  diversion  project...  Connecticut. 


Toby  Moffett. 
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64.8 

1» 

1964 

74.5 
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1951 
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1950 
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1962 

1969 

141.0 

1962 

1973 

31.0 

1962 

1975 

851.3 

1965 

1972 

131.0 

1968 

1974 

32.9 

1968 

1979 

130.0 

1974  _. 



35.4 

129.0 

Total. 


2.086.17 


1  None. 

Reform  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
new  authorizations.  I  am  hopeful  that 
future  authorizations  will  contain  a  de- 
authorization  provision,  and  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  avail  themselves  of  this  process. 

I  believe  this  amendment  reaflOrms  the 
longstanding  custom  of  the  House  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  in  granting 
congressional  privilege  to  the  Member  in 
whose  district  a  particular  public  works 
project  is  located  when  such  issues  come 
for  a  vote.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age for  Members  to  seek  deauthorization 
of  projects  in  their  district;  in  the  past, 
it  has  been  tantamount  to  political  her- 
esy. But  times  have  changed,  and  many 
things  have  been  reversed.  Most  of  these 
17  projects  are  environmentally  vinsound 
and  economically  infeasible,  and  will 
never  be  built.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  these  projects  be  terminated  so  that 
local  initiatives  for  alternative  develop- 
ment of  the  resource  can  be  imple- 
mented. You  cannot  create  a  State  park 
or  a  county  or  mimicipal  recreation  area 
where  a  Federal  project  has  been  author- 
ized. Under  these  circumistances  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  Federal  Grov- 
emment  to  step  aside  to  let  local  and 
State  governments  work  their  will  and  to 
give  the  people  living  in  these  designated 
areas  peace  of  mind  about  their  future. 
In  my  own  district.  I  have  been  trying 
unsuccessfully  for  nearly  5  years  to  get 
Lafayette  Lake  project  deauthorized.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  "review"  mandated 


by  this  substitute  wiU  lead  to  deauthori- 
zation of  this  project  during  the  first 
water  resources  bill  in  the  97th  Congress. 
The  "review"  is  due  for  completion  on 
June  30,  1981. 

I  am  confident  that  any  review  of  the 
Lafayette  Lake  project  based  on  current 
criteria,  including  the  current  interest 
rate  of  7^8  percent,  will  conclude  that 
the  project  is  economically  infeasible. 
with  a  negative  cost-benefit  ratio.  In 
1976  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineers  calcu- 
lated that  the  project  had  a  positive  cost- 
benefit  ratio  of  1.3  to  1.  but  was  based  on 
an  interest  rate  of  3>4  percent;  if  calcu- 
lated at  present  criteria,  the  ratio  would 
be  well  below  0.50  to  1.  This  project  never 
included  criteria  for  a  local  water  supply 
or  hydropower  benefits  and  these  new  as- 
spects  could  not  be  added  to  this  project 
design.  Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  could  return 
anything  but  a  negative  economic  assess- 
ment of  this  project.  I  will  request  that 
the  GAO  review  the  methodology  utilized 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  its 
"review"  of  Lafayette  Lake. 

If  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recom- 
mends that  the  Lafayette  Lake  project  be 
discontinued  or  deauthorized,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  would  accept  these 
conclusions  and  proceed  to  deauthoriae 
the  project.  There  is  no  point  in  conduct- 
ing a  study  unless  Members  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  results.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  to  ignore  these 
results.  I  appeeil  to  eve^y  member  of  the 
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subcommittee  and  full  Public  Works 
Committee — on  the  basis  of  fairness  and 
equity — that  they  include  the  deauthori- 
zation  of  Lafayette  Lake  in  the  flrst 
water  bill  during  the  97th  Congress. 

The  case  against  the  construction  of 
Lafayette  Lake  is  overwhelming.  There 
are  several  compelling  reasons  for  deau- 
thorization  of  the  project. 

First,  the  Indiana  congressional  dele- 
gation is  strongly  in  favor  of  deauthori- 
zation,  as  both  U.S.  Senators  and  10  of 
the  11  Congressmen  support  deauthori- 
zation. 

Second,  the  Indiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Indiana  State  Senate 
recently  passed  a  resolution  deauthoriz- 
ing  the  project  at  the  State  level,  by  votes 
of  89  to  4  and  32  to  14,  respectively.  Grov- 
emor  Otis  Bowen  signed  this  resolution 
on  February  12,  1977.  The  State  has, 
therefore,  o£Qcially  withdrawn  all  sup- 
port from  the  project. 

Third,  the  Congress  blocked  funds  for 
the  projects  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  no 
funds  have  been  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1978  or  fiscal  year  1979,  or  fiscal  year 
1980  or  fiscal  year  1981. 

Fourth,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  placed  the  project  on  the  inactive 
list. 

Fifth,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  the  past  indicated  that  it  did 
not  oppose  immediate  deauthorization  of 
the  project. 

Sixth,  the  project  is  environmentally 
unsoimd  and  economically  inf  easible. 

Seventh,  the  general  public  is  deci- 
sively opposed  to  this  project. 

Eighth,  the  project  caimot.  and  will 
not,  be  constructed. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  deauthoriza- 
tion of  the  project  is  causing  special 
problems  in  Tippecanoe  County.  Without 
Federal  deauthorization.  State  and  local 
officials  will  not  pursue  alternatives  such 
as  a  State  park  or  recreational  area. 
Neither  State  nor  local  officials  are 
willing  or  able  to  commit  funds  for  an 
area  in  which  a  Federal  project  is  still 
authorized. 

Significantly,  there  are  many  other 
problems  caused  by  the  lack  of  deauthor- 
ization. These  include: 

First,  the  imcertainty  of  deauthoriza- 
tion keeps  the  county,  private  developers, 
and  residents  of  the  Lafayette  Lake  area 
in  a  constant  dilemma.  There  is  a  definite 
lack  of  initiative  for  development  when 
the  threat  of  the  lake  remains.  People 
are  reluctant  to  build  onto  their  present 
homes.  There  is  a  flat  prohibition  against 
new  construction  in  the  area,  except  on 
existing  lots.  No  new  subdivisions  are 
permitted. 

Second,  the  Wildcat  Valley  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  a  "depressed  area,"  not 
only  in  the  marketplace  definition  of  the 
term,  but  also  in  the  potential  and  prom- 
ise which  such  a  productive  and  valuable 
area  would  normally  achieve  for  itself. 

Third,  county  officials  have  adopted  a 
Band-Aid  approach  to  bridge  and  road 
structures  in  the  area,  that  is,  construc- 
tion of  temporary  structures.  There  is  a 
great  reluctance  by  the  county  to  make 
major  improvements  or  build  permanent 
structures  in  areas  that  could  later  be 
condemned. 

Fourth,  local  farmers  who  work  the 
land  In  the  proposed  lake  area  are  un- 


willing to  take  the  financial  risks  neces- 
sary to  purchase  equipment,  land,  and 
generally  improve  their  farming  opera- 
tion. Full  production,  therefore,  is  not 
obtained. 

Fifth,  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers concluded  that  "the  most  significant 
damage  being  done  by  authorizations  is 
the  personal  sense  of  loss  incurred  by  the 
residents  of  the  Wildcat  Valley.  To  live 
imder  the  constant  fear  of  being  forced 
from  their  homes  is  a  severe  cross  to 
bear." 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  would  be  im- 
f  air  for  the  Lafayette  community  to  have 
to  wait  8  years  until  Federal  deauthori- 
zation is  accomplished  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12  of  Public  law  93-251. 
This  law  states  that  only  projects  which 
have  not  received  funding  for  8  consecu- 
tive years  could  be  candidates  for  deau- 
thorization. Immediate  deauthorization 
is  a  practical  means  to  resolve  not  only 
the  day-to-day  problems  in  the  Wildcat 
Valley,  but  also  the  long-range  pressing 
problems  of  agricultural,  commercial, 
residential,  and  recreational  planning  for 
the  entire  area.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian)  . 
The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  come  to  the  close 
of  the  debate  on  this  important  bill,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  emphasize  sev- 
eral issues  that  have  arisen  during  the 
course  of  these  deliberations. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
bill  has  widespread  support  in  the  House. 
I  am  fairly  certain  that  it  enjoys  equal- 
ly widespread  support  in  the  other  body. 
Our  task  now  becomes  one  of  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  administration  as  to  the 
need  to  sign  this  legislation  into  law 
promptly  so  that  the  appropriations 
process  can  work  its  will  on  those 
projects  most  worthy  and  most  urgently 
needed. 

I  rose  during  the  debate  last  week  to 
raise  an  issue  that  I  believe  lies  at  the 
heart  of  this  "clash"  between  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
is  who  is  going  to  decide  water  policy  for 
these  United  States.  Will  it  be  the  Con- 
gress or  shall  it  be  a  handful  of  self- 
appointed  individuals  within  the  admin- 
istration? 

This  clash  is  not  a  new  one.  The  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  have  dif- 
fered on  water  policy  from  the  start.  We 
must  continue  to  work  to  resolve  those 
differences.  But  the  Congress  must  not 
abdicate  to  the  executive  branch  powers 
that  will  virtually  hand  to  the  executive 
branch  the  roles  of  prosecutor,  judge  and 
executioner  where  water  projects  are 
concerned. 
We    have    heard    contentions    from 


downtown  that  water  projects  are  in- 
herently wasteful  expenditures  of  money 
and  that  they  fail  to  take  proper  account 
of  environmental  considerations. 

Yet  the  folks  downtown  refuse  to 
recognize  that  the  scrutiny  which  these 
projects  undergo  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee  speaks  primarily  to  those  is- 
sues. No  project  is  recommended  by  that 
committee  which  does  not  meet  environ- 
mental concerns  or  whose  cost-benefits 
ratio  does  not  justify  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral resources. 

The  administration  buries  its  head  in 
the  sand  when  we  speak  of  the  costs 
that  will  be  saved  because  of  a  Federal 
investment.  I  spoke  last  week  of  four 
projects    in    my    district — Fifteen    Mile 
Bayou,  Helena  Harbor,  Lake  Neark,  and 
Eight  Mile  Creek— that  are  just  such 
cases.  Federal  investment  in  those  proj- 
ects  will   prevent   chronic    flooding   in 
West    Memphis,  Ark.,  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  flood  damages  and  assistance  to  re- 
coup losses ;  Federal  investment  will  pro- 
vide heretofore  nonexistent  recreational 
opportunities  to  the  people  of  northeast 
Arkansas  and  obviate  the  need  for  fre- 
quent dredging  of  Osceola  Harbor;  Fed- 
eral investment  will  free  some  3,000  citi- 
zens of  Paragould.  Ark.,  from  the  fear  of 
being  driven  from  their  homes  every  2  or 
3  years  by  uncontrollable  waters;   and 
finally.  Federal  investment  will  gener- 
ate the  spark  that  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  needs  to  reverse  a  trend  of  no 
growth  to  one  of  renewed  growth.  The 
new  harbor  construction  at  Helena  will 
provide  the  jobs  and  the  tax  base  neces- 
sary to  rejuvenate  the  Phillips  County 
area. 

These  needs  are  people  needs,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  will  find  few  people  in 
my  State  who  view  Federal  expenditures 
for  water  resources  as  a  wasteful  in- 
vestment. On  the  contrary,  my  people 
place  few  needs  at  a  higher  priority  thsm 
the  need  for  wise  management  of  water 
resources. 

Water  resource  projects  have  come 
under  fire  as  running  counter  to  envi- 
ronmental needs.  The  forces  of  produc- 
tion have  collided  with  the  forces  of 
preservation,  setting  off  highly  charged 
embers  of  emotion  which  often  blinds 
both  sides  of  the  argument  to  reality. 
Clearly,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve the  environment  in  which  we  live, 
but  we  also  have  the  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
our  people. 

Every  project  contained  in  this  bill 
must  meet  rigid  environmental  guide- 
lines. They  should  not  be  held  hostage 
on  charges  of  being  unsafe  for  the  envi- 
ronment. Those  charges  are  unfounded. 
We  have  heard  other  contentions 
about  some  of  these  water  projects; 
namely,  that  they  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  bill  because  there  is  no  final 
report.  It  is  the  administration,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  controls  that  process. 
And  they  have.  We  have  not  seen  a  final 
report  since  we  locked  horns  on  water 
poUcy. 

The  administration  has  chosen  to  play 
aaiother  game  with  the  Congress  in  terms 
of  the  question  of  "finality"  of  reports. 
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In  the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  we  find,  and  I  quote: 

No  new  starts  for  water  resource  construc- 
tion are  speclflcaUy  recommended  in  the 
19S1  budget  because  the  independent  review 
of  projects  by  the  Water  Resovu-ces  Council 
must  await  authorizing  legislation.  The  ad- 
ministration wUl  propose  funding  for  new 
starts  as  soon  as  such  reviews  can  be  legally 
conducted. 

This  latest  entry  in  the  eternal  circle 
of  water  policy  determination  leaves  us 
with  an  administration  withholding  or 
delaying  final  corps  reports  as  a  basis 
for  opposition  to  water  resource  project 
authorizations  measure  that  they  main- 
tain aro  needed  to  proceed  with  budget 
recommendations. 

In  other  words,  since  Congress  has  not 
approved  the  executive  branch's  water 
resource  policy  proposals  the  executive 
branch  will  attempt  to  block  authoriza- 
tion of  new  projects  and  funding  of  new 
construction  starts  with  the  argument 
that  the  needed  project  report  reviews 
has  not  been  completed. 

This  committee  has  had  sufficient  time 
to  review  the  projects  contained  in  this 
bill.  There  is  nothing  hasty  or  ill  con- 
ceived in  their  product.  It  has  been  4 
years  since  the  Congress  has  enacted  a 
water  resources  authorization  bill.  This 
bill  has  been  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried.  I  say  that  it  is  time  that  this  proc- 
ess and  this  committee  have  our  support. 

I  would  only  remind  my  colleagues 
again  of  the  warnings  of  our  Speaker. 
Let  us  not  adopt  a  wait-and-see  attitude 
about  what  the  future  holds  for  this  Na- 
tion's water  resources,  as  we  did  for 
energy. 

Is  Congress  a  strong  and  coequal  in- 
stitution with  the  executive  branch?  Or 
are  we  a  weak  reed  bowing  before  the 
winds  of  executive  branch  proposals  we 
believe  not  to  be  in  the  best  national 
interest? 

Congress  has  a  duty  to  make  responsi- 
ble decisions  on  water  resource  projects. 
Though  our  Nation  has  a  need  for  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
work  in  harmony,  when  those  conflicts 
cannot  be  resolved,  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  firm  stand. 

I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  on  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  that  we 
achieve  it  in  numbers  sufficient  to  sig- 
nal the  administration  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  water  resource  needs 
addressed  in  the  time-tested  process 
that  the  Congress  adopted  and  which 
has  served  this  Nation  well. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar:  Page 
180,  line  3,  add  the  following  after  'condi- 
tion.' before  the  '  " ' :  The  Secretary  Is  not 
authorized  to  carry  out  any  of  the  work 
described  In  this  subsection  unless  the 
state  In  which  the  work  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished has  In  existence  and  Is  maintaining 
a  dam  safety  program  for  non-P^deral  dams 
which  Insurers  that  non-Federal  dams  are 
built  In  accordance  with  sound  engineering 
practice,  protect  the  safety  of  the  public, 
and  are  maintained  In  safe  condition. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  copy  of  his  amendment. 
We  see  nothing  wrong  with  it  and  this 
side  is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
agreed  to  open  up  title  III  for  the  gen- 
tleman, so  he  could  offer  his  other 
amendments,  he  told  me  at  that  time 
he  would  only  offer  certain  amendments. 
Is  the  gentleman  going  to  abide  by  that 
understanding?  The  gentleman  has  but 
one  other  amendment  to  offer? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  This  gentleman  has  but 
one  other  amendment  that  he  will  offer 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
435  would  put  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
into  the  business  of  repairing  hazardous. 
non-Federal  dams  owned  by  the  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof.  The  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  costs  of  repair  are 
to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  over  a 
period  of  50  years.  Hazardous  non-Fed- 
eral dams  are  a  serious  problem;  how- 
ever, the  approach  outlined  in  section 
435  would,  in  my  judgment  make  the 
situation  worse,  not  better.  The  reason 
is  that  there  is  no  quid  pro  quo.  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  no  incentive  for  States 
to  have  good  dam-safety  statutes  on  the 
books  with  good  dam-safety  inspection. 
I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 435  which  would  correct  this  de- 
fect. My  amendment  would  condition 
Federal  help  in  repair  of  hazardous  non- 
Federal  dams  upon  the  States  themselves 
having  in  effect  dam-safety  statutes  gov- 
erning the  building  of  non-Federal 
dams — statutes  which  protect  the  pubUc 
safety,  which  set  down  solid  engineering 
standards,  and  which  provide  for  regu- 
lar inspection  and  maintenance  of  such 
dams. 

My  amendment  is  needed  because  the 
rate  of  construction  of  non-Federal  dams 
has  been  increasing  exponentially  in  re- 
cent decades.  We  are  not  talking  about 
d£uns  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Almost  half  of  the  States  in  the  coun- 
try do  not  have  adequate  dam-safety 
laws  according  to  testimony  given  to  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. Even  States  which  do  have  good 
dam-safety  laws  sometimes  do  not  ap- 
propriate any  money  to  carry  them  out 
and  enforce  the  inspection  program. 
Passing  section  435  is  likely  to  aggra- 
vate the  present  situation,  not  improve 
it.  My  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
to  correcting  the  failure  of  section  435 
to  provide  any  incentive  to  a  State  to 
keep  non-Federal  dams  in  a  safe-and- 
sound  condition  and  to  insure  that  new 
non-Federal  dams  are  built  up  to  sound 
standards. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  sec- 
tion provides  a  handsome  subsidy  to 
those  States  that  have  not  maintained 
their  dams  in  sound  condition:  They  get 
immediate  relief  from  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment and  get  easy  repayment  terms. 
Unless  my  amendment  passes,  the  House 
will  simply  be  rewarding  those  States 
that  have  exercised  the  least  amount  of 
responsibility  in  maintaining  safe  non- 
Federal  dams. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EIXjAR.  I  yidd  to  the  gentlonan 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  In  concurrence  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommitttee  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation 
(Mr.  Harsha),  I,  too,  want  to  join  in 
supporting  this  amendment,  and  also  to 
state  that  it  does  follow  the  track  record 
of  this  committee  in  attempting  to  ad- 
dress in  a  very  positive  way  the  whole 
issue  of  dam  safety.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  to  be  c(Hnmend  for  offering  the 
amendment  consistent  with  established 
committee  policy. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT    MR.    M'CLORT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MoCiort  :  Page 
180,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  a  national  program  of  Inspection 
of  dams"  (Public  Law  92-367;  33  U.S.C.  467b) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "In  any 
case  In  which  any  hazardous  conditions  are 
found  durlne  an  Inspection,  upon  request  by 
the  owner,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  may  perform  detaUed 
engineering  studies  to  determine  the  struc- 
tural Integrity  of  the  dam,  subject  to  reim- 
bursement of  such  expense.". 

Mr.  McCLORY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority.  It  merely 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  au- 
thorize phase  n  engineering  studies 
subject  to  being  reimbursed  following  the 
performance  of  those  phase  n  studies. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  ties  in  basically 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  doing,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  will  be  happv  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  In  considering  the 
amendment,  as  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  gentlemsm,  and  discussed  it  with 
other  members  of  the  committee,  it  is 
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with  the  imderstanding  that  the  con- 
tracting for  the  engineering  itself  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  place  the  max- 
imum emphasis  on  going  to  the  private 
sector,  which  is  essentially  basic  policy, 
but  this  amendment  does  conform  to 
that  objective? 

n  1410 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  is  the  practice  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  understood  that  that  would  be 
followed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  legislation 
authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
inspect  dams  throughout  the  country,  a 
visual  examination  of  thousands  of  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  dams  has  been 
carried  out. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  many  of  the  dams  have 
been  declared  to  pose  hazards  to  persons 
and  property.  Unfortunately,  the  corps' 
reports  do  not  designate  the  repairs  or 
replacements  that  should  be  undertaken 
to  remove  the  hazards  cited  in  the  corps' 
reports.  The  dilemma  which  devolves 
upon  the  local  communities  or  private 
property  associations  or  owners  under 
such  circumstances  is  unprecedented.  In 
general,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lake-in- 
the-Hills  Dam,  the  level  of  the  privately 
owned  lakes  was  ordered  lowered  to  a 
depth  which  exposed  large  areas  of  the 
lake  bottom.  This,  in  turn,  created  an 
unsightly  and  unhealthy  condition.  The 
Property  Owners'  Association  found  it- 
self without  a  source  of  funds  to  deter- 
mine what,  if  any,  repairs  were  required 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will 
enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  imder- 
take  the  so-called  phase  II  engineering 
provided  that  the  owners — public  or  pri- 
vate— agree  to  reimburse  the  corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  authorization  and  funding 
pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
might  assume  responsibility  for  phase  II 
engineering  analyses  in  cases  where 
dams  are  declared  unsafe  after  a  phase  I 
(visual)  inspection. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  three 
dams  in  my  own  congressional  district: 
Lake-in-the-HiUs,  Tara,  and  Lake  Mar- 
ian. When  the  corps  initially  declares  a 
dam  to  be  unsafe,  it  is  not  a  conclusion 
based  upon  a  thorough  and  detailed  en- 
gineering analysis;  rather,  a  judgment 
is  made  upon  a  cursory  visual  inspec- 
tion, even  though  such  findings  may 
result  in  emergency  action;  for  example, 
posting  a  34-hour  watch  at  a  damsite, 
or  lowering  the  water  level,  et  cetera. 

The  corps'  findings  can  thus  impose  a 
tremendous  Uability  upon  the  property 
owners  or  the  local  community.  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  serious  business  to  take 
this  sort  of  action,  based  only  upon  pre- 
liminary findings,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
offering  this  amendment.  It  seems  to 
make  sense  for  the  corps  to  fully  com- 
plete their  inspection  following  the  ini- 
tial phase  I  inspection  and  then  follow 
through  by  making  the  results  of  the 
phase  n  engineering  analysis  available 
to  State  and  local  dam  owners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will  en- 


able local  citizens  to  better  protect  their 
community  against  dam  failures,  and 
will  enable  people  all  over  the  country, 
including  my  constituents,  to  make  the 
repairs  necessary. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
present  situation  of  unsafe  dams.  As  of 
June  1979,  24  percent  of  the  dams  in- 
spected thus  far  under  the  National  Dam 
Inspection  Act  of  1972  have  been  classi- 
fied as  unsafe  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  will  be  a 
significant  step  toward  insuring  the 
safety  of  our  dams  and  will  provide  the 
means  for  determining  what  repairs  may 
be  necessary.  Following  such  phase  n  en- 
gineering studies,  needed  repairs  or 
other  action  may  be  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect human  life  and  property  in  accord- 
ance with  the  clear  objective  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  inspection  of  our  Na- 
tion's dams. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  should  be 
of  benefit  to  virtually  every  part  of  the 
country — and  will  specially  benefit  many 
of  my  constituents  in  Illinois'  13th  Con- 
gressional District. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMTNT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  WON  PAT 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Won  Pat:  Page 
185.  after  line  8  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  443.  Section  22  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  A974  (Public  Law  93- 
251)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.". 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  today 
will  make  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  for 
comprehensive  planntag  assistance  re- 
lated to  the  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation  of  our  water  resources. 
Such  comprehensive  planning  assistance 
is  already  available  to  the  States  under 
section  22  of  the  1974  Water  Resources 
Development  Act.  My  amendment  today 
will  merely  expand  the  definition  of 
State  within  that  section  so  as  to  include 
the  various  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  taking  this  action  because  of  the 
acute  need  for  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  the  use  of  our  water  resources 
in  Guam  and  in  other  insular  areas  as 
well.  Island  ecosystems  are  very  fragile 
and  water  is  one  of  our  most  precious 
resources.  This  amendment  will  make 
the  territories  eligible  for  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  developing  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  protection  of  this  resource. 


We  are  long  overdue  for  assistance  of 
this  nature  and  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  disagree  and  that  they 
will  concur  with  this  amendment.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4788,  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1979,  which  authorizes  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
various  projects  along  our  Nation's  rivers 
and  harbors.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
fine  work  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Clausen  in  guiding  this  bill  through 
committee  and  bringing  it  to  the  House 
floor. 

There  are  two  specific  aspects  of  the 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  address  briefly. 
The  first  involves  a  section  of  the  bill 
which  relates  to  an  important  project  in 
southern  Minnesota.  Section  112  author- 
izes the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
undertake  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  removal  of  silt  and  aquatic  growth 
from  Albert  Lea  Lake  in  Freeborn 
County,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4.27 
million. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  con- 
siderablb  concern  over  the  eutrophic 
condition  of  Albert  Lea  Lake.  The  de- 
cline in  the  condition  of  the  lake  has 
been  evidenced  by  noxious  odors,  "scum," 
and  a  decline  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fish  in  the  lake.  This  has  resulted  in 
drastically  reduced  recreational  use  of 
the  lake,  as  well  as  a  possible  public 
safety  hazard. 

Initial  stud'es  indicate  that  it  would 
be  economically  feasible  to  dredge  at 
least  the  major  portion  of  Albert  Lea 
Lake  from  the  Shellrock  channel  to  the 
outlet  of  the  lake.  This  portion  of  the 
lake  comprises  approximately  910  acres, 
of  which  610  might  be  dredged  and  the 
remaining  300  acres  might  be  used  as  a 
deposit  area  for  the  dredged  material. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Armv  will  report 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  the  plans  for  and 
the  results  of  the  project  together  with 
such  recommendation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  Administrator  in  car- 
rying out  programs  elsewhere  for  fresh- 
water lakes  under  section  314  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  In 
th's  way  the  information  and  experience 
developed  at  Albert  Lea  Lake  will  prove 
valuable  in  improving  the  environmental 
quality  of  other  lakes  with  similar  prob- 
lems around  the  country.  The  demon- 
stration project  called  for  in  the  bill  will 
insure  future  recreational  use  of  the  lake 
and  provide  a  solution  for  other  lakes 
which  suffer  similar  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  clarify  committee  re- 
port language  which  makes  reference  to 
the  locks  and  dam  26  ordeal.  I  need  not 
go  into  detail  on  the  olethora  of  obstacles 
which  have  impeded  the  construction  of 
this  imoortant  proiect.  In  its  report,  the 
Publ'c  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee reemphasized  the  need  to  move 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
locks  and  dam,  and  made  reference  to 
an  onsroing  lawsuit  that  was  preventing 
construction.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
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that  in  the  time  since  the  committee  re- 
port was  drafted  further  progress  has 
been  made. 

Of  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  locks  and  dam  26,  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  was  the  lawsuit  filed  in 
1974  by  18  midwestem  railroads  and  3 
environmental  groups.  However,  an  Oc- 
tober 23,  1979  decision  by  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
completion  of  the  new  facility.  After  5 
years  of  court  hagglings,  the  court  ruled 
that  the  corps'  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement  complied  with  NEPA  re- 
quirements. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
initial  phases  of  construction  of  the  new 
locks  and  dam  have  begun  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  agricultural  and  transportation 
needs  of  the  Midwest  and  upper  Midwest 
are  being  addressed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  before  the  House  an 
important  bill,  designed  to  address  the 
water  resource  problems  throughout  the 
country,  arid  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Guam? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  (XAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
22  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974  provides  authority  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  co- 
operate with  any  State  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
development,  utilization,  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  and  related  resources 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  and  to  submit  to  Congress  reports 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
appropriate  Federal  participation  in 
carrying  out  such  plans. 

Through  what  I  believe  was  an  over- 
sight on  our  part,  the  governments  of 
Guam  and  the  other  Pacific  Territories 
have  not  been  eligible  to  participate  un- 
der section  22 's  comprehensive  planning 
provisions.  The  governments  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  eligible. 

There  is  no  good  reason  of  which  I 
am  aware  for  this  situation  to  go  un- 
corrected, and  so  our  colleague  has  of- 
fered this  amendment.  It  will  result  in 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  will  rather  make  Guam 
and  the  Pacific  Territories  eligible  to 
participate  in  a  program  that  they 
should  always  have  been  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in.  The  amendment  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Pacific  Division  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  addition,  it 
has  been  discussed  with  members  of  the 
Hawaii  congressional  delegation  and 
they  are  fully  supportive.  It  is  totaUy 
consistent  with  the  1947  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Agreement  under  which  the 
United  States  is  obligated  to  promote 
political,  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 


cific Islands.  It  is  also  consistent  with 
our  actions  in  other  public  works  legis- 
lation such  as  tlie  Local  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  just  a  few  months  ago. 

It  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  just  puts  Guam  in  the 
same  category  as  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
other  territories  considered  as  States. 

I  ask  for  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Guam  (Mr.  Won 
Pat). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  record  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
and  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Har- 
sha),  who  was  most  helpful,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  for  including  in  this  bill  a 
transfer  of  land  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  for  the  State  of  Ohio 
from  the  Federal  Government  along  the 
Big  Darby  Creek.  This  land  involves  the 
transfer  of  land  which  was  deactivated 
in  June  1973  due  to  economic  conditions 
causing  it  to  become  economically  in- 
feasible.  Analysis  indicated  an  economic 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  less  than  1.0  to 
1.0  and  it  became  apparent  that  any  re- 
evaluation  would  not  result  in  a  benefit 
to  cost  ratio  sufficient  to  justify  the 
project.  In  July  of  1978  a  public  notice 
was  circulated  to  all  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  interested  parties.  The  fact  no 
negative  comment  was  received  doubly 
strengthened  our  position  and  the  rec- 
ommendation has  since  resulted  that 
the  project  be  deauthorlzed.  It  has  been 
maintained  and  administered  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  as  a  wildlife  preserve 
since  1965. 

The  environmentalists  want  this  be- 
cause there  are  five  endangered  species 
now  in  the  waters  of  the  Big  Darby 
Creek.  I  submit  that  these  gentlemen 
have  extended  me  every  courtesy.  They 
are  gentlemen  with  a  heart  and  I  Just 
wanted  to  let  them  know  of  my  appre- 
ciation for  this  assist  to  the  people  of 
my  district. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.    ROBERTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts:  Page 
IBS,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  443.  The  project  for  flood  control, 
Hoclcing  River  at  Logan  and  Nelsonvllle, 
Ohio,  is  hereby  authorized  for  construction 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  30,  1978, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,650,000. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  was  in  the 
bill  the  last  time.  It  had  some  problems. 
It  has  now  cleared  the  Chief  of  Engi- 


neers. It  has  cleared  everybody  and  it  is 
now  available  for  full  consideration. 

I  ask  for  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  has  stated,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  th^  initial 
sponsor. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
These  critically  important  projects  are 
in  the  heart  of  Appalachia  Ohio  where 
the  cost  of  unemployment  compensation 
would  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ects. Failure  of  the  Congress  to  authorize 
the  work  will  force  business  and  indus- 
try to  leave  the  Hocking  Valley.  That,  in 
turn,  will  cost  desperately  needed  jobs 
and  will  halt  economic  development  and 
growth.  The  people  of  the  Hocking  Val- 
ley deserve  nothing  less  than  a  full  meas- 
ure of  help  from  us. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. This  win  add  $7,650,000  to  this 
bills? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  the  final  report  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Everything  has  been 
cleared.  If  the  gentleman  will  remember, 
it  was  in  the  bill  2  years  ago,  or  the  last 
Congress.  It  had  some  restudy  problems. 
Now  it  has  been  cleared  and  it  is  all 
ready  to  go. 

D  1420 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman,  is  any  cost  sharing  in- 
volved in  this  particular  project  through 
local  initiative? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  There  is  the  standard 
money,  yes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Which  would  be  what? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  There  are  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights  of  way,  and  so  forth.  The 
standard  procedures  are  followed. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  indicate  whether  this  was  one 
of  the  objections  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  or  are  they  fully  supportive 
of  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  fully  in  sup- 
port of  the  project. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PIC^KLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  have  advocated  the 
approval  of  the  Boggy  Creek  project, 
which  is  a  flood  control  project  in  Texas. 
We  have  had  a  feasibility  study,  and  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  looking  at 
the  project  for  6  or  7  years.  It  has  ap- 
proved the  project  on  both  the  regional 
and  district  bases,  but  the  oflBeial  notice 
of  that  reached  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee just  a  few  days  after  the  committee 
had  acted  on  the  bill.  Therefore,  the 
project  is  not  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  before  us;  the 
timing  was  just  imfortunate.  However,  I 
am  hopeful  and  I  anticipate  that  it  will 
have  been  cleared  in  the  other  body,  and 
that  the  matter  will  be  before  the  con- 
ferees when  they  vote. 

This  is  a  very  much  needed  project, 
and  I  assiune  that  all  the  problems  will 
have  been  cleared  up  by  that  time.  Tech- 
nically it  was  not  cleared  in  the  full 
committee,  and  there  was  not  time  to 
act  on  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  wish  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  anticipate  that 
when  we  go  to  conference,  the  project 
will  be  in  the  bill  in  the  other  body  and 
that  the  issue  will  be  before  the  conferees 
when  they  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  it 
been  cleared,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
same  position  as  this  amendment  and 
would  have  been  offered  at  the  same 
time.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  .  If  the  project  is  in 
the  bill  in  the  other  body,  we  will  cer- 
tainly try  to  be  helpful  in  conference. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  part 
of  the  dialog  and  the  colloquy  that  is 
taking  place,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  staff,  let  me  say  that  we  will 
attempt  to  cooperate  in  whatever  man- 
ner the  ccxnmittee  chairman  decides 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
gentleman's  objective. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OITEBED   BT    MB.    ROBEBTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  a  corrective  amendment 
which  would  actually  go  to  title  IT. 

We  find  that  in  a  previous  amendment 
the  letter  "E"  has  to  be  inserted  in  lieu 
of  the  letter  "G."  This  is  a  technical 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts:  On 
Page  97,  line  20,  strike  tbe  letter  "O"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  letter  "E". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  object, 
but  let  me  ask  this  question: 


This  is  just  a  technical  change;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  It  simply  changes 
the  letter,  "G"  to  the  letter,  "E." 

Mr.  EDGAR.  It  does  not  make  any 
substantive  change  in  the  language? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  does  not  make  any 
substantive  change. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
object. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    offered    by     MR.     EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar  :  On  page 

172  strike  lines  8  through  25  and  on  page 

173  strike  lines  1  through  13  and  redesignate 
succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  are 
moving  toward  completion  of  this  omni- 
bus water  bill,  I  would  like  to  draw 
everyone's  attention  to  the  amendment 
which  is  pending  and  which  I  have  just 
offered. 

The  amendment  eliminates  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  an  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers monument  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  it  can  be  argued  that  no  up- 
front money  will  be  necessary  to  build 
this  particular  monimient,  it  will  not  be 
argued  successfully  that  the  American 
public  will  not  have  to  pay  on  into  the 
future  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
keeping  this  monument  in  a  good  physi- 
cal condition  over  the  long  rim.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  is  sjrmboUc 
of  some  of  the  negative  points  in  this 
particular  bill. 

I  will  be  interested  to  see  how  many 
Members  enthusiastically  stand  up  and 
say  that  in  a  time  when  we  have  a  $39 
billion  deficit  this  year  and  a  projected 
Presidentitd  budgetary  deficit  of  $16  bil- 
Uon  next  year  they  feel  comfortable 
about  committing  the  American  public 
to  this  particular  authorization. 

I  think  more  important  than  the 
actual  construction  of  a  monument  is  the 
fact  that  this  particular  bill  constructs 
and  spends  money  on  projects  that,  after 
careful  study,  if  one  would  look  at  the 
details,  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  spending.  For 
example,  we  heard  last  week  that  the 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers  6bjected  to  125 
of  the  projects  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation. We  heard  that  their  objections 
come  to  some  $2.5  billion  worth  of  proj- 
ects in  this  bill. 

We  heard  defended  on  this  floor  a 
project  to  shore  up  a  moimtain  for  some 
private  developer  who  built  on  top  of  a 
mountain  and  whose  houses  are  now 
falling  off.  We  are  committing  $700,- 
000  of  American  taxpayers'  money  to 
strengthen  and  to  reconstruct  that 
mountainside. 

We  have  also  heard  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  spend  $300,000 
in  this  bill  to  build  a  marina.  "Riat  ma- 
rina is  going  to  be  built  on  a  large  lake 
in  Texas. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  of  us  that  we 
focus  on  things  like  the  landslide,  the 
marina,  and  the  54  projects  in  the  bill 
that  have  no  final  report.  I  would  hope 
that  we  will  look  at  those  projects  that 
have  no  cost  sharing.  We  are  building 
highways  and  roads  in  this  bill  with  100 
percent  Federal  dollars,  and  we  are  not 
asking  local  communities  to  pay  a  10- 
percent  or  20-percent  or  25-percent  local 
matching  share. 

We  have  projects  in  this  bill  that  vio- 
late international  law.  We  have  projects 
in  this  bill  that  give  100  percent  of  the 
benefits  to  a  private  company  without  at 
any  time  asking  that  private  company  to 
spend  one  dime  or  to  share  its  wealth 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
that  we  might  dredge  a  river  or  dredge 
a  harbor  for  them  to  carry  on  private 
commerce. 

After  careful  analysis  of  this  bill,  a 
number  of  organizations,  including  en- 
vironmental groups,  tax  groups,  and  pub- 
lic interest  groups  like  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  others  have  examined 
the  bill  and  demonstrated,  I  think,  pretty 
clearly  that  we  are  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  use  this  particular  amend- 
ment as  our  symbolic  opportunity  to 
speak  out  on  what  we  find  is  a  very  ob- 
jectionable bill.  The  arguments  in  the 
well  have  indicated  that  "if  you  are  for 
the  bill,  you  are  for  a  water  policy;  if  you 
are  opposed  to  the  bill,  you  somehow 
think  that  over  the  next  20  to  30  years 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  water  crisis." 

I  would  like  to  say  from  the  well  that 
as  a  futurist,  as  an  environmentalist,  as 
someone  who  looks  at  the  next  20  years 
in  terms  of  population  trends,  who  looks 
at  the  Northeast-Midwest  urban  system 
and  sees  the  deterioration  that  is  taking 
place  in  that  system,  who  looks  at  the 
total  national  perspective  of  the  North, 
East,  South,  and  West  in  terms  of  the 
value  of  spending  critical  resources  where 
they  are  needed,  that  I  want  a  water  bill 
that  is  based  on  merit.  I  want  a  water 
policy  based  on  soimd  criteria.  I  do  not 
want  a  shopping  list  of  everybody's  proj- 
ect, good  and  bad,  put  together  in  an 
omnibus  water  package. 

What  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Nation  is  that  we  have 
a  water  policy  based  on  merit  so  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  come  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  analyze  the  economic  cost, 
the  environmental  and  social  cost,  and 
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the  engineering  and  sEifety  needs  so  we 
can  produce,  not  on  an  every-2-year 
basis  for  political  purposes,  an  annual 
bill  that  has  in  it  those  meitorious  proj- 
ects that  have  final  report  studies,  that 
have  cost  sharing,  and  that  meet  the 
basic  criteria  of  necessity.  We  would, 
therefore,  be  spending  critical  dollars  on 
those  projects  that  are  most  necessary 
to  save  lives  in  flooding,  to  provide  wa- 
ter resources  for  areas  of  our  country 
that  have  drought,  and  to  provide  for 
the  reconstruction  and  renovation  needs 
of  our  older  cities  where  there  is  great 
deterioration  and  destruction  of  water 
systems. 

ni430 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  all  of  the 
Members  that  in  offering  my  184 
amendments  to  focus  attention  on  this 
bill  was  not  simply  a  dilatory  tactic.  It 
was  not  done  simply  to  pat  Bob  Edgar 
on  the  back  and  say,  somehow,  that  he 
has  seen  something  that  others  have  not. 
It  is  to  suggest  that  we  need  in  this 
country  a  national  water  policy  to  focus 
on  the  real  needs,  and  we  do  not  have 
to  spend  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
on  worthless  projects  or  projects  that 
simply  do  not  meet  the  basic  criteria. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  monument  that  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  Washington,  D.C,  that  we 
focus  our  attention  on  it  in  a  symbolic 
way.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  needs  any  more  monument 
than  the  construction  projects  that  it 
has  constructed  all  over  this  country 
over  the  past  few  years.  I  fail  to  see  why 
the  American  taxpayers  have  to  spend 
critical  dollars  in  times  of  deficit  for 
projects  that  are  either  worthless  or  are 
projects  simply  placed  in  this  legislation 
for  a  Member's  political  purposes.  I  fail 
to  see  why  the  American  taxpayer  can- 
not, demand  that  we  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  really  go  through  the 
legislative  process  in  a  fair  and  equit- 
able way  and  base  our  determination 
on  the  projects  on  merit  and  not  on  how 
they  vote,  not  on  how  they  conform  to 
the  committee's  rules  and  regulations  or 
proper  criteria,  but  based  on  something 
that  the  administration,  whether  it  is 
Democratic  or  Republican,  can  also 
agree  on. 

So  I  would  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
against  the  construction  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  an  unneeded  and 
unnecessary  monument  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  instead  spend 
time,  energy  and  effort  in  building  a 
monument  to  the  American  public,  who 
is  demanding  more  of  this  House,  who 
is  demanding  more  of  each  of  us  as  Rep- 
resentatives, and  who  is  asking  us  to 
have  a  water  policy  that  does  not  spend 
the  whole  Federal  Treasury  on  projects 
that  do  not  have  merit. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Members  will  direct 
their  attention  to  this  amendment  and 
that  the  Members  will  unanimously 
accept  the  opinion  that  this  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  monument  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  symbolic  of  other  negative 
things  in  this  bill,  and  we  must  stand 
together  and  develop,  as  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Ertel),  and  others,  a  process 
whereby  we  can  base  our  decisions  on 


merit  and  sound  criteria;  not  simply  on 
an  ad  hoc  shopping  list  of  good  and  bad 
projects  called  the  omnibus  water  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  done  anything  construc- 
tive in  its  history? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  would 
say  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  done  many  things  that  have  been 
constructive.  I  think  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  throughout  the  United  States  in 
flood  control  and  dredging  projects.  I 
think  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
done  a  number  of  terrible  projects  simply 
because  those  projects  have  been  forced 
upon  them  by  Members  of  Congress. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  is 
monument  enough  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  out  in  the  United  States 
proving  their  merit,  giving  them  an 
international  reputation.  But  that  is  not 
to  say  that  they  have  not  also  failed  to 
respond  in  some  instances  to  sound  and 
meritorious  projects. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  just 
offered  the  amendment  in  a  few  words 
admitted  the  great  contributions  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made,  not 
only  in  wartime,  but  in  peacetime  as  well, 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  picayunish  and 
almost  absurd  to  offer  an  amendment  of 
this  type  to  this  bill  simply  because  the 
gentleman  does  not  like  the  bill.  He  says 
it  is  a  bad  bill  and,  therefore,  all  of  it 
should  be  stricken  out. 

Assuming  the  gentleman  is  right  about 
the  bill  being  bad— and  I  challenge  that 
statement  wholeheartedly — but  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  assimiing  the  gentleman  is 
right,  the  amendment  fails  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  contribution  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  made  to  this  Nation 
throughout  its  history. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  contributions 
are  not  limited  to  flood  control,  dams, 
and  navigation  facilities.  They  have  been 
involved  in  the  defense  of  our  country  in 
wartime,  from  the  earUest  days  of  our 
history,  when  they  constructed  fortifica- 
tions. The  Army  Engineers  have  been  the 
first  ashore,  sustaining  heavy  casualties, 
to  clear  the  mines,  and  other  obstacles, 
to  landing  craft  during  amphibious  op- 
erations. They  go  out  in  front  of  the 
infantry  to  clear  the  roads,  and  to  build 
the  bridges  over  which  a  combat  army 
must  travel.  They  construct  the  airfields 
and  port  facilities  for  the  movement  of 
materiel  to  support  the  combat  troops 
and,  after  the  last  war,  they  rebuilt  the 
railroads  in  Europe. 

In  peacetime  the  Nation  utilizes  the 
expertise  of  our  Army  Engineers  for  the 
construction  of  civil  works  projects,  such 
as  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Center  at 
Houston,  and  Cape  Canaveral,  as  well  as 
our  navigation  and  flood-control  proj- 
ects. The  corps  has  also  constructed,  or 


designed,  most  of  official  Washington 
from  the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  to 
the  Washington  Monument,  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  They  have  also  c<m- 
tributed  to  the  construction  of  the  postal 
facilities  and  surveying  of  the  railroads. 
Another  contribution  of  the  corps  is  of  a 
different  dimension  entirely,  namely,  the 
systematic  development  of  engineering 
excellence  in  this  country.  Though  few 
on  this  floor  may  recall  the  fact,  the  US. 
MiUtary  Academy  at  West  Point  was  the 
first — and  for  a  long  time  the  Mily — mi- 
gineering  institution  in  the  United 
States. 

And  yet  in  our  Nation's  Ct^iital,  there 
exists  no  worthy  recognition  of  this  con- 
tinuing contribution  to  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  section  423 
which  authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Historical  Foundation  to  construct  a 
memorial  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

And  let  me  point  out  this  to  the  Mem- 
bers. The  language  in  the  bill  provides 
that  neither  the  United  States,  nor  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  put  to  any 
expense  in  the  constructicm  of  this  par- 
ticular memorial.  This  memorial  will  be 
placed  at  an  appropriate  location  that 
is  already  federally  owned.  There  will  be 
absolutely  no  cost  in  construction  either 
to  the  American  taxpayer  through  gen- 
eral tax  revenues,  or  to  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  through  their 
tax  process.  It  is  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Historical  Foim- 
dation.  The  only  expense  whatsoever 
will  be  for  leaf  raking,  grass  cutting,  and 
the  removal  of  ornithic  deposits.  If  any 
of  my  colleagues  have  a  question  about 
that,  I  will  he  glad  to  explain  that  a  little 
more  specifically  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

But  let  us  put  this  silliness  and  ab- 
surdity aside  and  focus  on  the  contribu- 
tion the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made 
throughout  our  history,  the  work  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  wartime  and  in 
peace.  Let  use  refiect  on  the  civil  works 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  strengthen- 
ing the  underpinnings  of  our  economic 
well-being. 

As  Americans,  we  are  often  accused  of 
slighting  our  history.  Yet  Washington  is 
often  chfo-acterized  as  a  monumental 
city.  Let  use  put  aside  this  small-minded 
amendment,  whose  only  apparent  pur- 
porse  is  to  punish  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  what  the  Congress  tells  it  to  do.  The 
gentleman  admitted  that  the  corps  had 
some  reservations  about  some  of  the 
projects  in  the  bill,  but  I  should  hazard 
the  guess  that  this  was  due  to  the  ad- 
ministration who  gave  instructions  to 
the  corps  not  to  support  the  projects; 
while  the  corps  probably  does  support 
some  of  them,  because  of  political  pur- 
poses they  are  required  to  make  the 
statement  that  they  did.  But  let  us  not 
punish  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  let  us 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  monumental 
service  they  have  given  to  this  Nation, 
and  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  by  say- 
ing that  they  are  not  worthy  of  a 
memorial,  in  effect,  because  they  do  what 
we,  the  Congress,  tell  them  to  do.  If  we 
did  not  authorize  these  projects,  if  we 
did  not  fund  them,  if  we  did  not  direct 
them    to    construct    them,    why,    they 
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would  not  construct  them.  So  they  are 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  projects  they 
have  constructed  that  the  gentleman 
does  not  like. 

But  the  gentleman  is  not  the  only  one 
to  consider  in  this  amendment.  Some  of 
the  others  of  us  in  this  House  like  the 
particular  bill.  We  certainly  approve  of 
this  language  in  the  legislation  because 
we  recognize  the  oustanding  job  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  done,  and  I  think 
that  It  is  a  recognition  long  overdue.  Only 
a  very  small  portion  of  expense  will  be 
involved  in  the  maintenance.  It  is  no 
more  than  the  maintenance  that  is  in- 
volved in  all  of  these  other  monuments 
aroimd  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on 
federally  owned  lands.  I  would  hazard  to 
guess  that  it  would  only  amount  to  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  a  year  to  maintain 
this  particular  memorial. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  the  House  what  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Historical  Foundation  is, 
who  its  o£Bcers  are.  and  what  date  it  was 
incorporated? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  I  cannot.  All  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  is  that  the  Federal 
taxpayer  will  not  pay  any  money  for  the 
construction  or  erection  of  this  memo- 
rial. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  am  confused  with  the 
gentleman's  comments,  because  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  the  language  that 
I  choose  to  strike,  we  say  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Historical  Foundation  is 
authorized  to  design  and  erect  a  memo- 
rial on  public  grounds. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
HARSHA)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  what  we  are  asking  the 
House  to  accept  with  the  language  of  the 
bill,  is  that  an  organization  which  we  do 
not  have  the  oCBcers'  names  of,  and  we 
do  not  know  when  it  was  incorporated, 
or  who  controls  it,  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  right,  to  build  a  monimient 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  would  be  in- 
appropriate if  we  were  bringing  this  par- 
ticular amendment  out  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Groimds,  on 
which  I  serve.  We  would  want  to  know 
who  is  constructing,  and  who  is  fund- 
ing, and  who  is  putting  the  dollars  in. 
In  this  case,  I  would  suggest  that  not 
one  member  of  our  committee  can  tell 
us  who  the  oflQcers  are  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Historical  Foundation,  who 
nms  it,  when  it  was  incorporated,  and 
where  the  funds  come  from  to  build  this 
project. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  take  part  of  the  language  of  the  act. 


and  rest  his  case  on  that,  I  submit  that 
he  has  to  take  all  of  the  language  of  the 
act,  and  then  rest  his  case,  because  the 
act  further  says  that  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  put 
to  no  expense  in  the  erection  thereof. 

If  the  gentleman  is  relying  on  this  very 
language  to  argue  his  point,  he  has  to 
accept  it  all.  He  cannot  just  consider 
what  he  takes  and  distorts  to  meet  his 
own  personal  opinion. 

I  have  been  also  advised  by  staff  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Historical  So- 
ciety consists  of  former  ofiQcers  and 
members  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who 
have  since  retired,  and  the  society  is  in- 
corporated in  accordance  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  What  if  we  do  not  like 
the  monument?  What  if  we  do  not  like 
the  engineering,  the  construction,  or  the 
architecture  of  the  monument? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  language  of  the 
authorization  is  clear — "The  design  and 
plans  for  such  memorial  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission"  all  those  people  have  to  ap- 
prove and  pass  judgment  on  this  par- 
ticular part. 

I  would  suspect  whatever  they  did,  the 
gentleman  would  not  Uke  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record,  to  point  out  that 
I  have  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Historical  Foun- 
dation, and  that  it  is  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration located  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  articles  can  be  pe- 
rused by  anybody  who  has  a  concern. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

We  had  asked  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  historian  about  this  partic- 
ular organization,  and  he  is  imaware  of 
this  particular  foundation  and  its  in- 
corporation. 

Are  the  officers  listed  there  that  could 
be  read  on  the  public  record? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  do  not  see  the  list  of 
the  officers  by  name.  It  provides  that 
the  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  con- 
sist of  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  board  of  directors,  but 
as  to  who  those  officers  are,  I  do  not 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  lAr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  through- 
out the  several  days  that  this  bill  has  been 
on  the  floor,  and  I  am  somewhat  disap- 


pointed at  some  of  the  things  I  have  read 
and  heard  concerning  the  bill. 

I  think  at  this  juncture,  as  we  are  fin- 
ishing up  the  bill,  it  might  be  a  good  time 
for  me  to  mention  a  few  things  I  believe 
should  be  considered. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  environment. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  is  concerned 
about  the  environment.  We  will  have  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  envi- 
ronment, but  I  give  credit  to  everybody 
on  both  sides  of  the  debate.  Everybody 
wants  to  consider  the  environment,  but  I 
think  some  have  not  considered  what 
this  bill  does  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  we  need 
such  a  bill  as  this  is  because  the  develop- 
ment and  urbanization  and  the  increase 
in  population  in  this  country  has  as- 
saulted the  environment  for  300  years.  We 
are  assaulting  it  day  after  day  and  yesir 
after  year  through  legislation  and  pro- 
grams for  new  storm  sewer  systems  which 
carry  rimoff  water  to  the  river  instead  of 
hold  it  back  in  a  basin.  The  environment 
is  assaulted  through  a  number  of  other 
pieces  of  legislation  under  which  there  is 
no  requirement  that  benefits  exceed  costs 
as  is  the  case  in  this  bill,  and  in  legisla- 
tion under  which  there  is  no  considera- 
tion for  all  of  the  procedures  cooperating 
with  wildlife  authorities  and  others  which 
the  committee  reporting  this  bill  must  go 
through  before  it  can  approve  or  recom- 
mend one  of  these  projects. 

Many  years  ago  when  my  ancestors 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  there  were  only 
1  million  people  in  this  country,  just 
1  million  in  what  is  now  the  mainland 
United  States.  The  various  forms  of  life 
had  developed  over  a  period  of  centuries 
to  what  we  call  a  balance  of  nature. 

One  million  people  could  be  absorbed, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  predators,  birds, 
insects,  plants,  and  other  forms  of  life 
When  one  form  of  life  reproduced  in  sur- 
plus to  its  share,  another  form  was  en- 
couraged to  expand  until  it  devoured  the 
excess.  The  streams  ran  clear  and  the 
rain  fell  up  plant  life  and  earth  which 
absorbed  it. 

But  now  we  have  220  million  people. 
That  huge  increase  in  population  re- 
quired major  adjustments  in  the  en- 
vironment. Land  was  cleared  for  agricul- 
ture so  more  food  for  humans  could  be 
raised,  plants  and  animal  life  which 
competes  with  man  was  reduced  or  eli- 
minated urban  areas  were  developed 
which  drained  the  land  and  increased 
the  volume  poured  into  the  river.  Parking 
lots  and  buildings  are  being  built  every 
day. 

The  water  that  falls  on  top  of  the 
buildings  does  not  go  into  the  ground 
It  goes  into  a  sewer  system  that  we  help 
pay  for  with  Federal  money,  goes  right 
down  to  the  river  with  dirt  and  pollu- 
tion and  swells  the  river,  and  that  causes 
greater  floods.  When  more  and  more 
water  is  poured  into  a  river,  the  flood 
plain  is  assaulted  and  hardwood  existing 
above  the  edge  of  the  flood  plain  experi- 
ence wet  feet,  that  kills  them  and  they 
are  replaced  with  plants  that  can  with- 
stand water. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  to  assault  the 
environment  over  a  period  of  time,  but 
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we  have  not  done  enough  to  correct  what 
we  have  done  to  harm  the  environment. 
We  have  done  far  too  little  to  hold  back 
some  of  that  excess  so  the  area  below  can 
be  damaged  less  below  the  reservoir. 
Since  the  water  ran  off  too  fast,  there  is 
also  too  little  during  dry  periods.  Most  of 
the  projects  in  this  bill  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  counteract  the  assault 
that  we  have  made  upon  the  environ- 
ment and  are  continuing  to  make.  This 
bill  helps  the  environment  and  reduced 
the  severity  of  the  adjustments  which 
must  be  made.  I  hear  some  urban  people 
around  here  saying  how  bad  this  bill  is. 
We  would  not  need  this  bill  if  we  did  not 
have  all  these  sewer  systems  and  all  the 
new  parking  lots  and  all  the  new  build- 
ings in  these  urban  areas.  Those  who 
promote  urban  programs  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  if  they  vote 
against  this  bill  which  merely  helps  to 
correct  damages  to  the  environment 
caused  by  urbanization. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  a  vote 
against  this  bill  is  a  vote  against  the  en- 
vironment, it  is  a  vote  against  using  some 
of  our  Increased  resources  gained  from 
development  by  previous  generations  to 
offset  damage  done  to  our  streams.  What 
we  should  think  about  is  this:  220  mil- 
lion people  have  assaulted  the  environ- 
ment in  this  country,  and  it  is  about  time 
that  we  do  a  bit  more  to  help  correct  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  and  our 
society  is  still  doing.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  bill.  This  bill  really 
represents  a  ver>-,  very  puny  amount  to 
spend  out  of  the  great  resources  that  we 
have  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
our  lands  in  this  coimtry  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  urban  areas  by  previous 
generations. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  overall.  Any- 
one can  argue  about  one  project  or  an- 
other, but  it  is  about  time  we  support 
this  kind  of  a  bill  with  enthusiasm  in- 
stead of  having  it  attacked  all  of  the 
time  as  just  being  a  pork  barrel  and  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  correct  damage  that  has  been 
done  in  previous  years  and  to  prepare 
for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  would  strike  the  moniunent 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  built  with  pri- 
vate money,  donated  by  the  people  who 
have  fought  for  this  coimtry  during  war- 
time and  worked  for  this  country  in 
peacetime. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  valiantly  served  their 
country  and  deserve  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  our  people.  Such  gratitude  is 
especially  warranted  in  these  times  of 
increasing  international  strife.  Other 
branches  of  our  military  have  similar 
memorials  in  the  Washington  area.  The 
Seabee  memorial  and  the  memorial  to 
the  101st  Airborne  were  authorized  and 
constructed  in  just  this  manner.  The 
funds  to  construct  this  memorial  will 
come  entirely  from  private  donations. 
Absolutely  no  Federal  or  other  public 
funds  will  be  expended  for  its  construc- 
tion. There  may  be  minlscule  expenses 
for  maintenance,  but  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  per  year.  The 


site  and  the  memorial  itself  will  have  to 
meet  the  exacting  standards  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Fine  Arts  and  other  organiza- 
tions who  are  involved  in  monuments  in 
the  area  of  the  E)istrict  of  Columbia.  This 
provision  is  a  valid  and  worthwhile  one. 
I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  coimt. 

RECORCm    VOTE 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  and  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  133,  noes  273, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
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AYES— 133 

Ashbrook 

Pord,  Tenn. 

MlnUh 

Aspln 

Fountain 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Atkinson 

Garcia 

Moffett 

Baldus 

Gephardt 

Nolan 

Barnes 

GonzjUez 

O'Brien 

Bauman 

Goodllng 

Ottlnger 

Beard,  R.I. 

Gradlson 

Panetta 

BedeU 

Grassley 

Patterson 

BeUenson 

Gray 

Paul 

Bennett 

Green 

Petri 

Bingham 

Guarinl 

Porter 

Blanchard 

Gudger 

Pursell 

Bonlor 

Hamilton 

Quayle 

Brademas 

Harkln 

Rangel 

Brlnkley 

Harris 

Ratchford 

Brodhead 

Hlnson 

Regula 

Broyhlll 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Burton,  Phillip  Hopkins 

Hitter 

Byron 

Hughes 

Rosenthal 

Carr 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Chlsholm 

Jeffords 

Rousselot 

Collins,  ni. 

Kastenmeler 

Selberllng 

Conyers 

Kemp 

Shannon 

Corcoran 

Kindness 

Sharp 

CoughJln 

Kostmayer 

Simon 

Courter 

LaFalce 

Solarz 

D'Amours 

Leach,  La. 

Spellman 

Daschle 

Lederer 

St  Germain 

Deckard 

Leland 

SUck 

Dellums 

Levltas 

Stark 

Derrick 

Long.  Md. 

Stockman 

Derwlnskl 

Lowry 

Studds 

Devlne 

Luken 

Udall 

Dodd 

McDonald 

Vanlk 

Downey 

McKlnney 

Walker 

Drinan 

Magulre 

Waxman 

Early 

Markey 

Weaver 

Edgar 

Marks 

Weiss 

Edwards.  Calif 

Marlenee 

Williams,  Mont 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Martin 

wmiams.  Ohio 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mattox 

Wolpe 

Penwlck 

Mavroules 

Wylle 

Fisher 

Mica 

Young,  Fla. 

Flthlan 

MUler.  Calif. 

Florlo 

Mlneta 
NOES— 273 

Abdnor 

AuOoln 

Bouquard 

Addabbo 

Badh&m 

Bo  wen 

Akaka 

Bafalls 

Breaux 

Albosta 

Bailey 

Brooks 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Broomfleld 

.\mbro 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Benjamin 

Brown,  Ohio 

Calif. 

Bereuter 

Buchanan 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bethune 

Burgener 

Andrews, 

Bevlll 

Burllson 

N.  Dak. 

Blaggl 

Burton,  John 

Annunzlo 

Boggs 

Butler 

Anthony 

Boland 

Campbell 

Aprplegate 

Boiling 

Carney 

Arcber 

Boner 

Carter 

Ashley 

Cavanaugh 

Ch&ppell 

Horton 

Pickle 

Cheney 

Howard 

Preyer 

Clausen 

Hubbard 

Price 

Clay 

Huckaby 

QuUlen 

Cleveland 

Hutto 

RabaU 

Cllnger 

Hyde 

RaUsback 

Coelho 

Icbord 

Reuss 

Coleman 

Ireland 

Rlnaldo 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jeffries 

Roberts 

Conable 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Conte 

Jenrette 

Roe 

Corman 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rose 

Cotter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roybal 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jones,  Okla. 

Royer 

E>anlel,  Dan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rudd 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kazen 

Ruaao 

Danielson 

KeUy 

Sabo 

Dannemeyer 

KUdee 

Satterfleld 

Davis,  Bilch. 

Kogovsek 

Sawyer 

de  la  Garza 

Kramer 

Scheuer 

Dickinson 

Lagomarslno 

Schroeder 

Dicks 

Latta 

Srhulze 

Dlggs 

Leach,  Iowa 

Sebellus 

Dlngell 

Leath,  Ter. 

Sensenbrenner 

Dixon 

Lee 

Shelby 

DonneUy 

Lehman 

Shumway 

Doman 

Lent 

Shuster 

Dougherty 

Lewis 

Skelton 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Livingston 

Slack 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lloyd 

Smith,  Iowa 

Eckhardt 

Loeffler 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Long,  La. 

Snowe 

English 

Lott 

Snyder 

Erdahl 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Erlenbom 

Lundlne 

Spence 

Ertel 

Lungren 

Staggers 

Evans,  Del. 

McClory 

Stangeland 

Fary 

McCormack 

Stanton 

Fascell 

McDade 

Steed 

Fazio 

McEwen 

Stenholm 

Ferraro 

McKay 

Stokes 

Flndley 

Madlgan 

Stratton 

Fllppo 

Marriott 

Stump 

Foley 

Mathls 

Swift 

Ford,  Mich. 

Matsul 

Symms 

Porsythe 

MazzoU 

Synar 

Frenzel 

Mlchrel 

Tauke 

Frost 

M1kul8ki 

Taylor 

Fuqua 

MUler,  Ohio 

Thomas 

Gaydos 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Thompson 

Giaimo 

MoRkley 

Traxler 

Gibbons 

MoUohan 

Trible 

GUman 

Montgomery 

Ullman 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Van  Deerlln 

Glnn 

Moorhead, 

Vander  Jagt 

Gllckman 

Calif. 

Vento 

Goldwater 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Volkmer 

Gore 

Motti 

Walgren 

Gramm 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Wampler 

Grlsham 

Murphy,  Pa. 

WaUins 

Guyer 

Murtha 

White 

Hagedom 

Myers,  Ind. 

Whitehurst 

RaU,  Ohio 

Myers,  Pa. 

Whitley 

Hall,  Tex. 

Natcber 

Whlttaker 

Hammer- 

Neal 

WUson,  Bob 

Bchmldt 

Nedzl 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Hance 

Nelson 

Winn 

Hanley 

Nichols 

Wlrth 

Hansen 

Nowak 

Wolff 

Harsha 

Oakar 

Wright 

HawUns 

Oberstar 

Tatron 

Heckler 

Pashayan 

Toung,  Alaska 

Hefner 

Patten 

Toung,  Mo. 

Heftel 

Pease 

Zablockl 

HlUls 

Pepper 

Zeferettl 

Holland 

Perkins 

HoUenbeck 

Peyser 

NOT  VOnNO— 27 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Runnels 

Crane.  Philip 

McCloskey 

Santlnl 

Davis,  S.C. 

McHugh 

Stewart 

Emery 

Murphy,  ni. 

Treen 

Evans,  Oa. 

Obey 

Whltten 

Pish 

Pritchard 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fowler 

Rhodes 

Wyatt 

Hlghtower 

Rodino 

Wydler 

Holt 

Rostenkowski 
n  1500 

Yates 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Emery  for,  with  Mr.  McCloskey  against. 

Mrs.  Holt  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Messrs.  GOLDWATER,  VENTO, 
ANNUNZIO,  BIAGGI,  MARRIOTT, 
MITCHELL  of  New  York,  and  SAWYER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK,  Messrs.  McDONALD, 
EARLY,     MITCHELL     of     Maryland, 
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STACK.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  DERWIN- 
SKI,  and  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  and  again 
this  week  we  have  been  witness  to  the 
courageous  work  of  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  .  The  efforts  of 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Edgar,  are  perhaps 
not  popular  here  in  the  House,  and  the 
kind  of  things  he  is  trying  to  do,  but  I 
simply  wanted  to  rise  as  one  Member  of 
the  House  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  for 
the  job  he  has  done. 

D  1510 

It  is  difficult  to  do  what  he  is  trying  to 
do.  He  has  not  been  entirely  successful, 
but  I  think  that  is  not  altogether  the 
most  important  thing  here.  Back  in 
Pennsylvania  in  our  own  State  our  own 
people  are  aware  of  the  job  he  has  done. 
I  think  he  has  raised  some  very 
legitimate  questions  about  these  projects. 
While  I  do  not  serve  on  the  committee  it- 
self, and  while  I  certainly  do  not  question 
the  intentions  of  the  members  who  do,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  these  questions 
be  raised.  He  is  representing  the  tax- 
payers. Not  only  is  he  representing  the 
taxpayers  of  his  own  district,  I  think  he 
is  representing  the  taxpayers  of  all  435 
districts  in  this  country  in  raising  very 
serious  questions  about  these  projects. 
I  simply  wanted  to  commend  him.  I  wish 
that  more  people,  including  myself,  could 
have  been  with  him  here  on  the  floor 
during  his  lonely  days  to  engage  in  the 
struggle  with  him.  But  I  support  him.  I 
am  proud  of  him  and  proud  to  be  associ- 
ated with  him.  I  think  he  has  done  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  colloquy 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young),  to  develop  some 
legislative  history  as  relates  to  sec- 
tion 404.  Section  32  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974,  estab- 
lished a  national  streambank  erosion 
evaluation  and  control  program  so  that 
new  methods  and  techniques  for  bank 
protection  in  varying  types  of  conditions 
could  be  developed.  The  Congress,  there- 
fore, recognized  a  number  of  serious 
streambank  erosion  problems.  I  recognize 
however  that  no  such  demonstration 
projects  have  been  conducted  under 
Arctic  conditions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  is 
absolutely  correct.  In  Bethel,  Alaska,  for 
example,  there  is  a  serious  problem  with 
streambank  erosion  from  the  Kuskokwim 
River.  The  unique  conditions  in  the  Arc- 
tic environment  would  enable  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  obtain  additional  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  streambank  erosion 
in  extremely  harsh  environments.  The 


information  gathered  by  the  corps  would 
hopefully  provide  additional  insight  for 
streambank  erosion  control. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  I  agree  with  his 
analysis  that  the  scope  of  these  demon- 
stration projects  should  include  sites 
with  unique  conditions  such  as  the  one 
described  at  Bethel,  Alaska.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  designate  Bethel  in  the 
committee  report  as  a  site  to  be  studied 
under  this  program. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  to  de- 
termine if  he  concurs  with  this  colloquy. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  concur  in  the  colloquy.  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further,  I 
would  also  Uke  to  make  an  announce- 
ment at  this  time.  So  far  as  we  know  on 
this  side,  there  is  only  one  further 
amendment  to  this  bill,  and  we  hope  to 
have  it  completed  within  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the 
full  extent  of  my  5  minutes.  I  simply 
want  to  suggest  in  my  revision  of  re- 
marks that  section  415  would  provide 
for  congressional  veto  of  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  Army  water 
resources  projects.  Such  rule  or  regula- 
tion would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  then  could  be  made  inef- 
fective with  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  within  90  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  or  by  the  adoption  of 
such  resolution  by  one  House  within  60 
such  days,  that  is  not  then  disapproved 
by  the  House  within  30  such  days. 

The  administration  has  advised  that 
this  provision  is  unconstitutional.  I  sug- 
gest, however,  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  assuring  congressional  oversight  of 
such  regulations.  One  method  would  be 
to  revise  the  provision  to  require  the 
submission  of  any  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion to  the  Congress  for  its  review  and 
thus  its  possible  disapproval  by  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation. 

You  may  ask  why  is  the  existing  pro- 
vision unconstitutional? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  violates 
the  principle  of  Separation  of  Powers  by 
denying  the  President  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  necessary  review  and  possi- 
ble veto  of  legislation  under  article  I 
section  7,  of  the  Constitution. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    ERTEL 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ertel:  Page 
185,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  443.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  on  Federal  Water  Policy,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  investigate  and 
study  the  water  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  submit  to  Congress  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981.  its  recommendations  for  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  water  policy. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  29 
members  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  following  committees  of  the 
House  oif  Representatives: 


(A)  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

(B)  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 

( C )  Agriculture. 

(2)  Two  other  Members  of  each  of  the 
committees  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker. 

(3)  Three  additional  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

(4)  The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member  of  the  following  committees  of 
the  Senate : 

( A )  Environment  and  Public  Works,  and 

(B)  Agriculture. 

(5)  Two  other  Members  of  each  of  the  com- 
mittees referred  to  in  paragraph  (4),  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(6)  Six  additional  Members  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  two  co-Chalrmen  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed,  one  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  one  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  from  among  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission,  or  on  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of 
two  or  more  members  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  or  such  authorized 
committee  may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  any  information  which  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency  or  instrumentality  shall 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Commission 
upon  request  made  by  the  co-Chalrmen. 

(f )  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  and  per  diem  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
subsistence  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  Such  personnel  may 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive services  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  pay 
for  grade  GS-18,  as  provided  in  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(h)  The  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  shall  provide  such  office  space 
as  the  Commission  may  require. 

(1)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  was  the  office 
originally. 

(J)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  vounchers  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  to  exceed 
920O,0(X}  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  ERTEL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
assure  us  that  he  will  explain  the  full 
content  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  I  anticipate  doing  so. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amendment. 

The  debate  on  H.R.  4788  has  focused 
attention  on  the  need  to  reform  and 
standardize  the  procedures  by  which 
Congress  authorizes,  funds,  and  oversees 
the  construction  of  the  Nation's  water 
projects. 

Take,  for  example,  project  authoriza- 
tion. We  hear  arguments  favoring  the 
two-step  authorization  for  reasons  of 
close  congressional  scrutiny.  Certainly, 
this  is  a  very  good  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  hear  arguments  favoring  the 
one-step  authorization.  Proponents  of 
the  one-step  authorization  note  that 
close  congressional  scrutiny  of  water 
projects  already  is  provided  by  the  an- 
nual appropriations  process,  and  that 
the  two-step  authorization  is  time  con- 
suming, thereby  adding  unnecessarily  to 
total  project  cost.  These,  too,  are  very 
good  points. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  issue 
of  a  one-step  or  a  two-step  authoriza- 
tion is  not  the  only  question  facing  us. 
There  are  valid  questions  on  project 
cost  sharing,  the  procedures  for  de- 
authorization,  cost  ceilings,  and  Inde- 
pendent review  of  projects,  to  name 
some. 

My  distinguished  comnuttee  and  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers have  noted,  and  properly  so,  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  alone  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  Federal  water  policy  or 
the  procedures  imder  which  Congress 
evaluates  and  authorizes  water  projects. 
In  the  House,  at  least  two  other  com- 
mittees are  involved.  In  the  Senate,  two 
committees  share  jurisdiction. 

My  amendment  is  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive. It  creates  a  commission  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  a  standardized  congres- 
sional approach  for  water  project  au- 
thorization and  for  the  promulgation  of 
comprehensive  Federal  water  policy  re- 
form. While  those  committees  now  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  Federal  water  pol- 
icy would  be  represented  on  the  commis- 
sion, the  commission's  membership 
would  not  be  exclusive.  Other  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  could  be  placed 
on  the  commission  by  the  Speaker  or 
majority  leader. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
would  not  receive  any  additional  com- 
pensation above  their  congressional  sal- 
aries for  serving  on  the  commission.  The 
amendment  does  provide  $200,000  from 
the  House  contingency  fund  for  unfore- 
seen expenses,  most  likely  clerical  sup- 
port. I  do,  however,  envision  the  com- 


mission where  possible  to  draw  from  the 
existing  committee  staffs. 

In  short,  my  amendment  embodies  the 
same  concept  as  the  Speaker's  Energy 
Task  Force  in  1977  which  took  up  the 
National  Energy  Act.  The  primary  dif- 
ference is  that  my  amendment  would 
bring  the  Senate  into  the  process. 

I  think  this  is  a  step  the  House  and 
Senate  have  to  take  and  I  urge  your 
support. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  minority  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  do  want  to 
add  also  that  the  gentleman  has  not  only 
presented  the  minority  with  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  but  has  worked  very 
closely  with  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  in  developing  what  I  think  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  Hopefully, 
it  will  help  the  congressional  process  ad- 
dress the  whole  concept  of  methodology 
for  evaluating  a  project  according  to  cer- 
tain criteria.  This  has  been  long  over- 
due. I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  provided  us 
with  an  amendment  and  an  explanation 
thereof.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. It  goes  a  long  way  to  setting  water 
policy  that  some  of  the  people  have  been 
talking  about,  giving  the  Congress  a 
chance  to  participate,  and  this  side  is 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 
n  1520 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ttie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  on  the  efforts 
they  have  made  on  this  legislation  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Harsra,  and 
also  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources,  Mr.  Roberts  and 
Mr.  Clausen,  for  their  hard  work  and 
diligent  efforts  in  bringing  to  the  floor 
a  sound  bill  that  will  benefit  millions  of 
Americans  and  American  homeowners 
all  across  this  country  and  particularly 
help  save  Uves  and  property  in  western 
New  York. 

In  particular,  I  appreciate  the  support 
these  Members  along  with  their  staff 
have  given  me  in  bringing  about  the 
final  authorization  of  two  projects  in 
my  community,  the  Cazenovla  Creek 
flood  control  project  and  the  Elllcott 
Creek  flood  control  project.  Both  of 
these  projects  are  badly  needed  to  pre- 
vent devastating  flooding  that  occurs 
virtually  every  year  because  of  the 
severe  Buffalo  winters.  Damage  to  prop- 


erty since  these  projects  were  first  ini- 
tiated has  by  now  run  into  the  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  threat  to  po-sonal 
safety  and  health  as  well  as  private 
property  is  severe  every  spring. 

"The  Cazenovla  Creek  project  is  located 
principally  in  West  Seneca,  N.Y.,  and 
encompasses  144  square  miles  of  water- 
shed, the  basin  extending  over  Erie  and 
small  portions  of  Genesee  and  Wyoming 
coimties.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is 
to  prevent  flooding  in  the  watershed 
area,  principally  in  West  Seneca  and  por- 
tions of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  project 
will  consist  of  cleaning  debris  from  the 
channel,  straightening  that  channel,  and 
constructing  an  ice  retaining,  concrete 
gravity  dam  and  ice  bown  structure.  The 
total  estimated  Federal  cost  is  $1,670,000. 
with  a  local  contribution  of  $330,000,  and 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  a  healthy  1.8 
to  1. 

The  Elllcott  Creek  project  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  bill  modifies  the 
project  for  Sandridge  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir at  the  request  of  local  residents  who 
were  concerned  about  the  preservation 
of  valuable  farmland,  and  authorizes  the 
construction  of  a  combination  of  chan- 
nel enlargement  work  and  diversion 
channels  in  lieu  of  the  authorized  mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoir.  Flooding  on  Elll- 
cott Creek  is  caused  by  melting  snow 
and  moderate  rains  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  damages  urban 
properties  in  Williamsville,  Amherst,  and 
Tonawanda,  and  rural  properties  in  the 
upstream  reaches  of  these  areas.  Thirty- 
four  alternative  solutions  to  this  flood- 
ing problem  have  been  examined,  and 
the  diversion  channel  solution  proved  to 
be  the  most  able  to  solve  the  Ellicott 
Basin's  needs.  The  total  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  of  this  project  is  $13,200,000 
with  a  local  contribution  of  $2,800,000.  It 
also  has  a  very  favorable  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  1.6  to  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict have  waited  many  long  yeans  for 
the  final  go-ahead  on  these  projects  from 
the  Federal  Government.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  so  that  these 
critical  projects  do  not  face  any  more 
delays,  and  so  that  the  people  of  western 
New  York  can  look  forward  to  relief 
from  the  constant  threat  of  flooding 
along  Cazenovla  and  ElUcott  Creeks. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  well  at  this 
time  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Ertel)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  for  a 
review  of  Federal  water  resources  policy 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Ertel)  is  a  constructive  one, 
but  I  believe  it  Is  extremely  important  to 
put  it  in  proper  context. 

First,  I  suggest  that  the  need  for  a 
better  water  resource  policy  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  inadequate  study.  In  fact, 
comprehensive  studies  of  national  water 
resource  policy  have  been  carried  out  in 
this  country  for  decades  on  the  average 
of  one  about  every  4  years.  These  in- 
clude: First  Hoover  Commission  (1947), 
Cooke  Commission  (1950),  Advisory 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Policy 
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(1954) ,  Hoover  Commission  (1954) ,  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  National  Re- 
sources (1959) ,  National  Water  Commis- 
sion (1973),  National  Water  Quality 
Commission  (1976),  and  the  section  80 
study  (1976). 

Many  of  them,  like  the  report  of  the 
National  Water  Commission,  have  yield- 
ed valuable  recranmendations.  Some  of 
them  like  more  realistic  cost  sharing,  im- 
proved project  review,  improved  fish  and 
wildlife  mitigation,  ground-water  man- 
agement, and  more  realistic  pricing  poli- 
cies have  been  repeated  time  and  again. 

What  is  missing  clearly  is  action  on 
such  reviews  l«r  any  President  or  Con- 
gress. 

President  Carter  was  criticized  after 
his  "hit  list"  objections  to  water  projects 
in  1977  for  having  an  inadequate  policy 
base,  and  he  responded  by  conducting 
the  most  thorough  review  of  Federal 
water  policy  in  many  years.  His  review 
to(^  almost  2  years,  and  included  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  State,  interest 
group,  and  pubUc  participation. 

At  the  end  of  that  process,  he  did 
something  no  other  President  has  ever 
done  before.  He  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive water  policy,  and  sent  it  to  us  in 
detail  on  Jime  6,  1978.  He  made  it  clear 
how  and  why  he  would  carry  out  Execu- 
tive responsibilities  on  water  develop- 
ment, and  made  a  series  of  proposals  for 
Congress  to  consider  on  water  planning, 
on  the  evaluation  of  projects,  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  cost  sharing,  and 
other  key  issues — many  raised  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill. 

Substantial  progress  in  implementing 
the  President's  policy  has  been  made  in 
the  executive  branch,  but  very  Uttle  has 
been  done  on  the  congressional  pro- 
posals. Whether  this  is  our  fault  or  the 
administration's  is  debatable,  but  it  is 
clear  to  me  tliat  we  should  promptly 
address  the  issues  the  President  has 
raised,  and  if  we  do  not  like  his  policy, 
let  us  at  least  frame  (me  of  our  own, 
rather  than  simply  defend  a  traditional 
system  that  has  defects  which  have  been 
identified  time  and  again. 

I  believe  we  should  take  the  initiative. 
The  efforts  made  in  this  debate  gave  us 
a  chance  to  do  so  which  the  members 
refused  to  take.  If  we  are  to  undertake 
our  own  policy  review,  let  us  look  at 
what  the  President  has  done  and  incor- 
porate it,  and  the  past  efforts  of  similar 
studies  in  our  efforts.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  message  of  President 
Carter  to  Congress  on  water  policy,  and 
a  series  of  other  documents  which  make 
clear  how  much  effort  has  already  gone 
into  tills  subject. 

I  commend  the  gentlemsin  from  Penn- 
sylvsmia  for  his  suggestion  that  we  in 
Congress  take  that  poUcy  and  other  rec- 
ommendations of  the  many  reports 
seriously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  here  a  copy  of 
the  President's  message  to  Congress, 
dated  Jime  6,  1978,  on  the  subject  of 
water  policy  initiatives,  followed  by  a 
news  release  of  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  of  today's  date.  The  material 
follows: 

Thx  Whir  Hot7se,     4 
June  6.  1978. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 


I  am  today  sending  to  Congress  water  pol- 
icy Initiatives  designed  to; 

Improve  planning  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Federal  water  resource  programs  to 
prevent  waste  and  to  permit  necessary  water 
projects  which  are  cost-effective,  safe  and 
environmentally  sound  to  move  forward 
expeditiously; 

Provide  a  new,  national  emphasis  on  water 
conservation; 

Enhance  Federal-State  cooperation  and 
Improved  State  water  resources  planning: 
and 

Increase  attention  to  environmental 
quality. 

None  of  the  initiatives  would  Impose  any 
new  federal  regulatory  program  for  water 
management. 

Last  year,  I  directed  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Secre- 
tary Cecil  Andrus,  to  make  a  comprehensive 
review  of  Federal  water  policy  and  to  rec- 
ommend proposed  reforms. 

This  new  water  policy  results  from  their 
review,  the  study  of  water  policy  ordered  by 
the  Congress  in  Section  80  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  and  our 
extensive  consultations  with  members  of 
Congress,  State,  county,  city  Euid  other  local 
officials  and  the  public. 

Water  is  an  essential  resource,  and  over 
the  years  the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  have  helped  permit  a  dra- 
matic improvement  in  American  agriculture, 
have  provided  irrigation  water  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  West,  and  have 
developed  conununlty  flood  protection,  elec- 
tric power,  navigation  and  recreation 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ordered  this  review  of  water  policies  and 
programs  because  of  my  concern  that  while 
Federal  resources  programs  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  our  Nation,  they  are  today 
plagued  with  problems  and  inefficiencies.  In 
the  course  of  this  water  policy  review  we 
found  that : 

Twenty-five  separate  Federal  agencies 
spend  more  than  910  billion  per  year  on  water 
resources  projects  and  related  programs. 

These  projects  often  are  planned  without 
a  xiniform,  standard  basis  for  estimating 
benefits  and  costs. 

States  are  primarily  responsible  for  water 
policy  within  their  boundaries,  yet  are  not 
Integrally  Involved  In  setting  priorities  and 
sharing  in  Federal  project  planning  and 
funding. 

There  is  a  $34  billion  backlog  of  au- 
thorized or  uncompleted  projects. 

Some  water  projects  are  unsafe  or  envi- 
ronmentally unwise  and  have  caused  losses 
of  natural  streams  and  rivers,  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  and  recreational  opportunities. 

The  study  also  found  that  water  conser- 
vation has  not  been  addressed  at  a  national 
level  even  though  we  have  pressing  water 
supply  problems.  Of  106  watershed  subre- 
gions  In  the  country,  21  already  have  severe 
water  shortages.  By  the  year  2000  this  num- 
ber could  increase  to  39  subreglons.  The  Na- 
tion's cities  are  also  beginning  to  experience 
water  shortage  problems  which  can  only  be 
solved  at  very  high  cost.  In  some  areas,  pre- 
cioxis  groundwater  supplies  are  also  being  de- 
pleted at  a  faster  rate  than  they  are  replen- 
ished. In  many  cases  an  effective  water  con- 
servation program  could  play  a  key  role  In 
alleviating  these  problems. 

These  water  policy  Initiatives  will  make 
the  Federal  government's  water  programs 
more  efficient  and  responsive  In  meeting  the 
Nation's  water-related  needs.  They  are  de- 
signed to  build  on  fundamentally  sound 
statutes  and  on  the  Principles  and  Standards 
which  govern  the  planning  and  development 


of  Federal  water  projects,  and  also  to  en- 
hance the  role  of  the  States,  where  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  for  water  policy  must 
lie.  For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  work  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  exert  needed  national  leadership 
in  the  effort  to  conserve  water.  Above  all. 
these  policy  reforms  will  encourage  water 
projects  which  are  economically  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  and  will  avoid  projects 
which  are  wasteful  or  which  beneat  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  many. 

Across  the  Nation  there  is  remarkable  di- 
versity In  the  role  water  plays..  Over  most 
of  the  West,  water  is  scarce  and  must  be 
managed  carefully — and  detailed  traditions 
and  laws  have  grown  up  to  govern  the  use 
of  water.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  flood- 
ing is  more  of  a  problem  than  drought,  and 
in  many  areas,  plentiful  water  resources  have 
offered  opportunities  for  hydroelectric  power 
and  navigation.  In  the  urban  areas  of  our 
Nation,  water  supply  systems  are  the  major 
concern — particularly  where  antiquated  sys- 
tems need  rehabilitation  in  order  to  conserve 
water  and  assure  continued  economic 
growth. 

Everywhere,  water  is  fundamental  to  en- 
vironmental quality.  Clean  drinking  water, 
recreation,  wildlife  and  beautiful  natural 
areas  depend  on  protection  Of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

Given  this  diversity,  Federal  water  policy 
cannot  attempt  to  prescribe  water  use  pat- 
terns for  the  country.  Nor  should  the  Fed- 
eral government  preempt  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States  for  water  manage- 
ment and  allocation.  For  those  reasons,  these 
water  policy  reforms  will  not  preempt  State 
or  local  water  responsibilities.  Yet  water  pol- 
icy is  an  Important  national  concern,  and  the 
Federal  government  has  major  responsibili- 
ties to  exercise  leadership,  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  to  develop  and  maintain  hy- 
droelectric power,  irrigated  agriculture,  flood 
control  and  navigation. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  proposals  Is  on 
the  water  resources  programs  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  where  annual  water  pro- 
gram budgets  total  approximately  $3.76  bil- 
lion. These  agencies  perform  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's water  resource  development  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  with  water-related  responsibilities 
will  be  affected  by  this  water  policy. 

I  am  charging  Secretary  Andrus  with  the 
lead  responsibility  to  see  that  these  initia- 
tives are  carried  out  promptly  and  fully. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  he  will  be  responsible 
for  working  with  the  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  Congress,  State  and  local  goveriunents 
and  the  public  to  assure  proper  implementa- 
tion of  this  policy  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  for  reform  in  the  future. 

SPECIFIC  INITIATIVES  IIIFROVIKG  FEDERAL  WATER 
RESOtntCE    PROGRAMS 

The  Federal  goverrunent  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  developing  the  water  resources  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  essential  that  Federal 
water  programs  be  updated  and  better  co- 
ordinated if  they  are  to  continue  to  serve 
the  nation  in  the  best  way  possible.  The  re- 
forms I  am  proposing  are  designed  to  mod- 
ernize and  improve  the  coordination  of  fed- 
eral water  programs.  In  addition,  in  a  few 
days,  I  will  also  be  sending  to  the  Congress 
a  Budget  amendment  proposing  funding  for 
a  number  of  new  water  project  construction 
and  planning  starts.  These  projects  meet  the 
criteria  I  am  aimounclng  today.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Elxecutive  Branch  has  proposed 
new  water  project  starts  since  Fiscal  Year 
1975,  four  years  ago. 

The  actions  I  am  taking  Include: 
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A  directive  to  the  Water  Resources  Council 
to  Improve  the  Implementation  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Standards  governing  the  plaimlng 
of  Federal  water  projects.  The  basic  planning 
objectives  of  the  Principles  and  Standards- 
national  economic  development  and  environ- 
mental quality — should  be  retained  and 
given  equal  emphasis.  In  addition,  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards should  be  Improved  by : 

adding  water  conservation  as  a  specific 
component  of  both  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental objectives; 

requiring  the  explicit  formulation  and  con- 
sideration of  a  primarily  non-structural  plan 
as  one  alternative  whenever  structural  water 
projects  or  programs  are  planned; 

Instituting  consistent,  specific  procedures 
for  calculating  benefits  and  costs  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Principles  and  Standards  and 
other  applicable  planning  and  evaluation  re- 
quirements. Benefit-cost  analyses  have  not 
been  uniformly  applied  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  in  some  cases  benefits  have  been  Im- 
properly recognized,  "double-counted"  or  In- 
cluded when  Inconsistent  with  federal  policy 
or  sound  economic  rationale.  I  am  directing 
the  Water  Resources  Council  to  prepare  with- 
in 12  months  a  manual  which  ensures  that 
benefits  and  costs  are  calculated  using  the 
best  techniques  and  provides  for  consistent 
application  of  the  Principles  and  Standards 
and  other  requirements; 

Ensuring  that  water  projects  have  been 
planned  in  accordance  with  the  Principles 
and  Standards  and  other  planning  require- 
ments by  creating,  by  Executive  Order,  a 
project  review  function  located  in  the  Water 
Resources  Council.  A  professional  staff  will 
ensure  an  Impartial  review  of  pre-construc- 
tlon  project  plans  for  their  consistency  with 
established  planning  and  benefit-cost  analy- 
sis procedures  and  applicable  requirements. 
They  will  report  on  compliance  with  these 
requirements  to  agency  heads,  who  wiU 
Include  their  report,  together  with  the  agen- 
cy recommendations,  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Project  reviews  will 
be  completed  within  60  days,  before  the 
Cabinet  officer  makes  his  or  her  Budget  re- 
quest for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Responsl- 
bUity  will  rest  with  the  Cabinet  officer  for 
Budget  requests  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  but  timely  Independent 
review  will  be  provided.  This  review  must 
be  completed  within  the  same  budget  cycle 
m  which  the  Cabinet  Officer  Intends  to  make 
Budget  requests  so  that  the  process  results 
In  no  delay. 

The  manual,  the  Principles  and  Standards 
requirements  and  the  independent  review 
process  will  apply  to  all  authorized  projects 
(and  separable  project  features)  not  yet 
under  construction. 
Establishment    of    the    following    crtterla 


tlon  where  State  governments  assume  a 
share  of  costs  over  and  above  existing  cost- 
sharing. 

There  should  be  no  significant  interna- 
tional or  inter-governmental  problems. 

Where  vendible  outputs  are  involved  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  projects  which 
provide  for  greater  recovery  of  Federal  and 
State  costs,  consistent  with  projects  pur- 
poses. 

The  project's  problem  assessment,  environ- 
mental Impacts,  costs  and  benefits  should 
be  based  on  up-to-date  conditions  (planning 
should  not  be  obsolete) . 

Projects  should  be  In  compliance  with  all 
relevant  environmental  statutes. 

Funding  for  mitigation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life damages  should  be  provided  concur- 
rently and  proportionately  with  construc- 
tion funding. 

Preparation  of  a  legislative  proposal  for 
improving  cost-sharing  for  water  projects. 
Improved  cost-sharing  will  allow  States  to 
participate  more  actively  in  project  decisions 
and  will  remove  biases  In  the  existing  sys- 
tem against  non-structural  fiood  control 
measiires.  These  changes  will  help  assure 
project  merit.  This  proposal,  based  on  the 
study  required  by  Section  80  of  P.L.  93-251, 
has  two  parts : 

Participation  of  States  In  the  financing  of 
federal  water  project  construction.  For  proj- 
ect purposes  with  vendible  outputs  (such  as 
water  supply  or  hydroelectric  power) ,  States 
would  contribute   10  percent  of  the  costs, 
proportionate  to  and  phased  with  federal  ap- 
propriations. Revenues  would  be  returned  to 
the  States  proportionate  to  their  contribu- 
tion. For  project  purposes  without  vendible 
outputs   (such  as  flood  control) ,  the  State 
financing  share  would  be  5  percent.  There 
would  be  a  cap  on  State  participation  per 
project  per  year  of  V4   of  1  percent  of  the 
State's  general  revenues  so  that  a  small  State 
would  not  be  precluded  from  having  a  very 
large  project  located  in  it.  Where  project 
benefits  accrue  to  more  than  one  State,  State 
contributions   would   be   calculated   accord- 
ingly, but  If  a  benefiting  State  did  not  choose 
to  participate  In  cost-sharing,  its  share  could 
be  paid  by  other  participating  States.  This 
State  cost-sharing  proposal  would  apply  on 
a  mandatory  basis  to  projects  not  yet  au- 
thorized. However,  for  projects  in  the  au- 
thorized backlog.  States  which  voluntarily 
enter  Into  these  cost-sharing  arrangements 
will  achieve  expedited  Executive  Branch  con- 
sideration and  priority  for  project  funding, 
as  long  as  other  project  planning  require- 
ments  are   met.    Soil    Conservation   Service 
projects  will  be  completely  exempt  from  this 
State  cost-sharing  proposal. 

Equalizing     cost-sharing     for     structural 
and    non-structural    flood    control    altema- 


WATER  CONSERVATION 

Managing  our  vital  water  resources  de- 
pends on  a  balance  of  supply,  demand  and 
wise  use.  Using  water  more  efficiently  is 
often  cheaper  and  less  damaging  to  the  en- 
vironment than  developing  additional  sup- 
plies. While  mcreases  in  supply  will  still  be 
necessary,  these  reforms  place  emphasis  on 
water  conservation  and  make  clear  that  this 
Is  now  a  national  priority. 

In  addition  to  adding  the  consideration  of 
water  conservation  to  the  Principles  and 
Standards,  the  Initiatives  I  am  taking  in- 
clude: 

Directives  to  all  Federal  agencies  with  pro- 
grams which  affect  water  supply  or  consump- 
tion to  encourage  water  conservation. 
Including: 

Making  appropriate  community  water  con- 
servation measvires  a  condition  of  the  water 
supply  and  wastewater  treatment  grant  and 
loan  programs  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

Integrating  water  conservation  require- 
ments Into  the  housing  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Providing  technical  assistance  to  farmers 
and  urban  dwellers  on  how  to  conserve  water 
through  existing  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development; 

Requiring  development  of  water  conser- 
vation programs  as  a  condition  of  contracts 
for  storage  or  delivery  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies  from  federal  projects; 
Requiring  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. In  consultation  with  affected  agen- 
cies, to  establish  water  conservation  goals 
and  standards  in  Federal  buildings  and 
facilities; 

Encouraging  water  conservation  in  the 
agricultural  assistance  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  which  affect  water  consump- 
tion In  water-short  areas;  and 

Requesting  all  Federal  agencies  to  examine 
their  programs  and  policies  so  that  they  can 
Implement  appropriate  measures  to  Increase 
water  conservation  and  re-xise. 

A  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  improve  the  Implementation  of  Irrigation 
repayment  and  water  service  contract  pro- 
cedures under  existing  authorities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Secretary  will: 
Require  that  new  and  renegotiated  con- 
tracts Include  provisions  for  recalculation 
and  renegotiation  of  water  rates  every  five 
years.  This  will  replace  the  previous  prac- 
tice of  40-year  contracts  which  often  do  not 
reflect  inflation  and  thus  do  not  meet  the 


for  setting  priorities  each  year  among  the      tlves.  There  Is  existing  authority  for  80-20      beneficiaries'  repayment  obligations; 


water  projects  eligible  for  funding  or  au 
thorlzatlon.  which  will  form  the  basis  of  my 
decisions  on  specific  water  projects: 

Projects  should  have  net  national  eco- 
nomic benefits  unless  there  are  environ- 
mental benefits  which  clearly  more  than 
compensate   for   any   economic   deficit.   Net 


percent     Federal/non-Federal     cost-sharing 

for    non-structural    flood    control    measures 

(mcludlng    In-klnd    contributions    such    as 

land  and  easements) .  I  will  begin  approving 

non-structural   flood   control   projects   with 

this  funding  arrangement  and  will  propose 

^  - -V     that  a  parallel  cost-sharing  requirement  (In-  .  ^  ..      ^ --   „   ._. 

aa\erse  environmental  consequences  should     eluding  In-klnd  contributions)    be  enacted     which  governs  recovery  of  a  portion  of  pro 
t>e   significantly    outweighed    by    economic      for  structural  flood  control  measures,  which     Ject  capital  costs 
!«°?     .  Generally,  projects  with  higher  ben-     currently  have  a  multiplicity  of  cost-sharing 


Under  existing  authority  add  provisions  to 
recover  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
when  existing  contracts  are  renegotiated,  or 
earlier  where  existing  contracts  have  adjust- 
ment clauses: 

More  precisely  calculate  and  Implement  the 
"ability   to  pay"  provision   In   existing   law 


eflt/cost  ratios  and  fewer  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  will  be  given  priority 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds. 

Projects  should  have  widely  distributed 
benefits. 

Projects  should  stress  water  conservation 
and  appropriate  non-structural  measures. 

Projects  should  have  no  slgniflcant  safety 
problems  involving  design,  construction  or 
operation. 

There  should  be  evidence  of  active  public 
support  Including  support  by  State  and  local 
officials. 

Projects  will  be  given  expedited  consldera- 
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rules. 

Another  policy  Issue  raised  in  Section  80 
of  P.L.  93-251  Is  that  of  the  appropriate  dis- 
count rate  for  computing  the  present  value 
of  future  estimated  economic  benefits  of 
water  projects.  After  careful  consideration  of 
a  range  of  options  I  have  decided  that  the 
currently  legislated  discount  rate  formula 
is  reasonable,  and  I  am  therefore  recommend- 
ing that  no  change  be  made  In  the  current 
formula.  Nor  will  I  recommend  retroactive 
changes  in  the  discount  rate  for  currently 
authorized  projects. 


Preparation  of  legislation  to  allow  States 
the  option  of  requiring  higher  prices  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supolles  from 
Federal  projects  in  order  to  promote  con- 
servation, provided  that  State  revenues  in 
excess  of  Federal  costs  would  be  returned  to 
municipalities  or  other  public  water  sup- 
ply entitles  for  use  in  water  conservation 
or  rehabilitation  of  water  supply  systems. 

FEDERAL-STATE    COOPERATION 

States  must  be  the  focal  point  for  water 
resource  management.  The  water  reforna  are 
based  on  this  guiding  principle.  Therefore, 
I  am  taking  several  initiatives  to  strengthen 
Federal-State  relations  in  the  water  policy 
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area  and  to  develop  a  new,  creative  part- 
nersblp.  In  addition  to  proposing  that  States 
Increase  tbelr  roles  and  responsibilities  In 
water  resources  development  through  cost- 
sharing,  the  actions  I  am  taking  include : 

Proposing  a  substantial  Increase  from  (3 
million  to  925  million  annually  In  the  fund- 
ing of  State  water  planning  under  the  exist- 
ing 50%-S0%  matching  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Water  Resources  Council,  State 
water  planning  would  Integrate  water  man- 
agement and  Implementation  programs 
which  emphasize  water  conservation  and 
which  are  tailored  to  each  State's  needs  in- 
cluding assessment  of  water  delivery  sys- 
tem rehabilitation  needs  and  development 
of  programs  to  protect  and  manage  ground- 
water and  Instream  flows. 

Preparation  of  legislation  to  provide  $25 
million  annually  In  60  7c -50%  matching 
grant  assistance  to  States  to  Implement 
water  conservation  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. These  funds  could  be  passed  through 
to  counties  and  cities  for  use  In  urban  or 
rural  water  conservation  programs.  This 
program  will  be  administered  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council  in  conjunction  with 
nutchlng  grants  for  water  resources  plan- 
ning. 

Working  with  Governors  to  create  a  Task 
Force  of  Federal,  State,  county,  city  and 
other  local  ofBclals  to  continue  to  address 
water-related  problems.  The  administrative 
actions  and  legislative  propKssals  in  this 
Message  are  designed  to  initiate  sound  water 
management  policy  at  the  national  level. 
However,  the  Federal  government  must  work 
closely  with  the  States,  and  with  local  gov- 
ernments as  well,  to  continue  identifying  and 
examining  water-related  problems  and  to 
help  Implement  the  initiatives  I  am  an- 
notinclng  today.  This  Task  Force  will  be  a 
continuing  guide  as  we  Implement  the  water 
policy  reforms  smd  will  ensure  that  the  State 
and  local  role  In  our  Nation's  water  policy  Is 
constant  and  meaningful. 

An  instruction  to  Federal  agencies  to  work 
promptly  and  expeditiously  to  Inventory  and 
quantify  Federal  reserved  and  Indian  water 
rights.  In  several  sj'eas  of  the  country,  States 
have  been  unable  to  allocate  water  because 
these  rights  have  not  been  determined.  This 
quanltlflcatlon  effort  should  focus  first  on 
high  priority  areas,  should  Involve  close 
consultation  with  the  States  and  water  users 
and  should  emphasize  negotiations  rather 
than  litigation  wherever  possible. 

ENVnONMXNTAI.  PBOTECTION 

Water  is  a  basic  requirement  for  human 
sxirvival,  Is  necessary  for  economic  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  is  fundamental  to  pro- 
tecting the  natural  environment.  Existing 
environmental  statutes  relating  to  water  and 
water  projects  generally  are  adequate,  but 
these  laws  must  be  consistently  applied  and 
effectively  enforced  to  achieve  their  purposes. 
Sensitivity  to  environmental  protection  must 
be  an  important  aspect  of  all  water-related 
planning  and  management  decisions.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  need  to  Im- 
prove the  protection  of  Instream  flows  and 
to  evolve  careful  management  of  our  nation's 
previous  groundwater  supplies,  which  are 
threatened  by  depletion  and  contamination. 

My  initiatives  In  this  area  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  other  Federal  agency  heads  to  imple- 
ment vigorously  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  the  Hlst<irlc  Preservation 
Act  and  other  environmental  statutes.  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  prepare  formal  implement- 
ing procedures  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  and  other  statutes  where 
appropriate.  Affected  agencies  will  prepare 
reports  on  compliance  with  environmental 
statutes  on  a  project-by-proJect  basis  for  in- 
clusion in  annual  submissions  to  the  OfDce 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

A  directive  to  agency  heads  requiring  them 


to  include  designated  funds  for  environ- 
mental mitigation  in  water  project  appro- 
priation requests  to  provide  for  concurrent 
and  proportionate  expenditure  of  mitigation 
funds. 

Accelerated  Implementation  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11988  on  floodplaln  management. 
This  Order  requires  agencies  to  protect 
floo<^)lalns  and  to  reduce  risks  of  flood 
losses  by  not  conducting,  supporting  or 
allowing  actions  in  floodplalns  luiless  there 
are  no  practicable  alternatives.  Agency  im- 
plementation is  behind  schediile  and  must 
be  expedited. 

A  directive  to  the  Secretaries  of  Army, 
Commerce,  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  Interior  to  help  reduce  flood  damages 
through  acquisition  of  flood-prone  land 
and  property,  where  consistent  with  pri- 
mary program  purposes. 

A  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  encourage  more  effective  soil  and  water 
conservation  through  watershed  programs 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  by: 

Working  with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  a{>ply  fully  the  recently-adopted 
stream   cbannel    modification    guidelines; 

Encouraging  accelerated  land  treatment 
measures  prior  to  funding  of  structural 
measures  on  watershed  projects,  and  mak- 
ing appropriate  land  treatment  measures 
eligible  for  Federal  cost-sharing; 

Establishing  periodic  post-project  moni- 
toring to  ensure  implementation  of  land 
treatment  and  operation  and  maintenance 
activities  specified  in  the  work  plan  and  to 
provide  Information  helpful  in  Improving 
the  design  of  future  projects. 

A  directive  to  Federal  agency  heads  to 
provide  increased  cooperation  with  States 
and  leadership  in  maintaining  instream 
flows  and  protecting  groundwater  throxigh 
Joint  assessment  of  needs,  increased  assist- 
ance in  the  gathering  and  sharing  of  data, 
appropriate  design  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral water  facilities,  and  other  means.  I  also 
call  upon  the  Governors  and  the  Congress 
to  work  with  Federal  agencies  to  protect  the 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  other  values  associated 
with  adequate  Instream  flows.  New  and 
existing  projects  should  be  planned  and 
operated  to  protect  Instream  flows,  consist- 
ent with  State  law  and  in  close  consultation 
with  States.  Where  prior  commitments  and 
economic  feasibility  permit,  amendments  to 
authorizing  statutes  should  be  sought  in 
order  to  provide  for  streamflow  mainte- 
nance. 

CONCLUSION 

These  initiatives  establish  the  goals  and 
the  framework  for  water  policy  reform.  They 
do  so  without  Impinging  on  the  rights  of 
States  and  by  calling  for  a  closer  partnership 
among  the  Federal,  State,  county,  city  and 
other  local  levels  of  goverfkment.  I  want  to 
work  with  the  Congress,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  public  to  implement  this 
policy.  Together  we  can  protect  and  manage 
our  nation's  water  resources,  putting  water  to 
use  for  society's  benefit,  preserving  our  rivers 
and  streams  for  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans, and  averting  critical  water  shortages 
in  the  future  through  adequate  supply,  con- 
servation and  wise  planning. 

JiMMT  Cartes. 

The  White  House,  June  6, 1978. 

Member's   Emptt   Promises   of   Fiscai,   Re- 
straint Exposed  bt  Dbcaoe's  Most  Expen- 
sive Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill 
According  to  the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
the  Washington  based  lobbying  organization 
representing    the    taxpayer,    "The    proposed 
Water  Resources  Development  Act,  H.R.  4788, 
Is  fiscally  Irresponsible  and  contradicts  all  of 
our  efforts  to  cut  the  waste  out  of  govern- 
ment expenditures  and  balance  the  federal 
budget." 

H,R.  4788  is  scheduled  for  final  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday, 


February  6.  The  bill  authorizes  over  100  Corps 
of  Engineer  water  development  projects,  in- 
cluding many  which  are  needed  to  meet  re- 
gional navigation,  flood  control,  and  water 
supply  needs.  Also  Included  in  this  bill  are 
projects  which  are  not  a  high  national  prior- 
ity and,  in  fact,  would,  if  passed,  represent 
the  irresponsible  use  and  mismanagement  of 
the  taxpayer's  money. 

David  Keating,  Director  of  Legislative  Pol- 
icy for  NTU,  remarked,  "It  is  ironic  that  some 
of  the  bill's  staunchest  support  comes  from 
those  who  have  oontlnusilly  advocated  cut- 
ting government  spending  and  balancing  the 
budget.  The  very  members  who  are  getting 
large  chunks  of  money  from  this  bill  are  also 
those  who  make  statements  to  their  constit- 
uency on  cutting  government  spending 
down  to  the  bone." 

More  than  50  projects  in  this  bUl  are  being 
authorized  with  insufficient  data  and  review. 
The  results  of  this  type  of  authorization  are 
clearly  evident,  as  the  bill  also  provides  for 
more  than  27  projects,  totalling  more  than 
$86  million,  which  correct  a  problem  caused 
by  an  already  constructed  Corps  project.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  H.R.  4788 
authoilzes  five  projects  which  will  return  less 
than  a  dollar  in  benefits  for  every  taxpayer 
dollar  spent  on  the  project.  Congressmen  may 
be  able  to  swallow  these  costly  authoriza- 
tions, but  the  National  Taxpayer's  Union  feels 
they  have  bitten  off  more  than  the  taxpayer 
can  chew. 

Congressman  Wes  Watklns  (D-OK)  sup- 
ports the  Parker  Lake  project  in  his  district 
which  the  bill  authorizes  without  a  concur- 
rent plan  for  the  mitigation  of  flsh  and  wild- 
life losses.  By  doing  so,  Congress  would  be 
authorizing  the  project  without  knowing  its 
full  costs.  Congressman  Watklns,  though,  re- 
ported to  his  constituents  in  a  recent  re- 
lease: 

"Since  being  elected  to  Congress,  I  have 
consistently  worked  for  sound  spending  poli- 
cies and  the  wise  vise  of  our  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars ...  I  will  continue  to  do  whatever  I 
can  at  every  opportunity  to  bring  federal 
expenditures  in  line." 

Congressman  William  Harsha  (R-OH)  who 
has  three  objectionable  projects  in  the  bill, 
totalling  more  than  $253  million,  has  spoken 
In  favor  of  the  bill  numerous  times,  includ- 
ing one  discourse  in  support  of  a  marina 
construction  on  Lake  Texoma,  Texas,  costing 
a  "measly  $300,000."  He  is  also  sponsoring 
an  amendment  to  balance  the  federal  budget 
and  berates  other  congressmen  who  do  not 
follow  suit.  In  a  release  dated  March  17, 
1979,  Congressman  Harsha  says: 

"For  far  too  many  years,  those  of  us  who 
have  favored  bringing  spending  in  line  with 
revenues  have  been  outnumbered  by  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress  who  voted  for  every  con- 
ceivable spending  program  and  against  the 
taxes  necessary  to  finance  them." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  completed 
even  the  most  meager  level  of  evaluation, 
the  district  engineer's  report,  for  a  project  In 
Harlan  County,  Nebraska,  costing  more  than 
$4.8  million,  yet  Congresswoman  Virginia 
Smith  (R-NE)  strongly  supports  the  project. 
In  Mrs.  Smith's  January  8,  1980  news  re- 
lease, she  states: 

"Priorities  for  the  Congress  when  it  re- 
convenes later  this  month  include  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  and  a  reduction  In  government 
spending." 

Congressman  Leon  Panetta  (D-CA)  has 
two  projects  in  his  district  which  the  Army 
objects  to  because  final  reports  are  not  com- 
plete. This  type  of  authorization  has  proved 
to  be  ineffective  In  the  past  due  to  the 
stifling  effect  on  the  planning  process.  But 
Mr.  Panetta,  In  a  December  4,  1979  newslet- 
ter, criticizes  Congressional  spending  saying; 

"Despite  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
American  public  for  a  balanced  federal  budg- 
et and  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint,  the  Con- 
gress has  continued  to  give  little  more  than 
lip-service  to  these  important  goals  ...  the 
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only  way  we  will  ever  reform  the  spending 
habits  of  this  Congress,  is  by  forcing  com- 
mittees to  go  back  and  look  at  those  pro- 
grams that  are  already  on  the  books — mak- 
ing changes  where  they  are  needed  and  elim- 
inating programs  which  have  proven  to  be 
wasteful  and  ineffective." 

NTU  feels  that  although  it  is  a  good  exer- 
cise to  examine  programs  that  are  already  on 
the  books,  the  place  to  start  with  sound 
spending  policy  is  at  the  authorizing  level. 

These  examples  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
projects  which  illustrate  the  irresponsible 
use  of  the  taxpayer's  money  in  H.R.  4788. 
There  are  many  more  cases.  The  National 
Taxpayer's  Union  is  merely  attempting  to 
highlight  representative  instances  of  contra- 
dictory statements  and  actions. 

Mr.  PITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  proposal  for  increased  con- 
gressional attention  to  water  policy,  but 
also  to  make  certain  that  such  an  effort  is 
intended  to  ask  the  hard  questions,  and 
having  received  answers,  to  make  some 
fundamental  changes  in  the  way  in 
which  Congress  deals  with  water  prob- 
lems. 

Although  Congress  may  not  agree  with 
all  the  results  of  water  policy  studies 
which  have  been  done  in  the  past,  the 
fact  is  that  much  work  has  been  done, 
and  many  good  ideas  have  been  produced. 

President  Carter  has  made  water  pol- 
icy a  major  effort  of  his  administration, 
and  has  submitted  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive proposal  which  represents  his 
thinking.  He  is  the  first  President  m 
many  years  to  do  so,  and  our  response 
should  be  something  more  than  a  prom- 
ise of  further  study  while  we  do  business 
as  before.  The  efforts  of  the  President 
are  well  ana  objectively  set  out  in  an 
article  in  the  National  Journal  of  March 
10,  1979,  which  I  will  seek  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

My  point  is  this :  We  have  heard  many 
times  in  this  debate  that,  regarding  water 
development,  Congress  has  the  preroga- 
tive. I  would  go  further;  I  believe  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  make  progressive 
changes  in  water  policy. 

No  one  likes  to  fight  out  broad  policy 
issues  in  the  context  of  a  bill  authorizing 
or   funding   the   project   of   individual 
Members  or  the  veto  of  a  bill  with  all 
the  traditional  problems.  But  until  Con- 
gress responds  to  the  ideas  the  admin- 
istration has  put  on  the  table  or  creates 
some  new  ones  of  its  own,  such  confron- 
tations are  likely  to  continue. 
[From  the  National  Journal,  Mar.  10,  1079] 
Carter's  Water  Policy  Reforms — ^Trying 
Not  To  Make  Waves 
(By  Dick  Kirschten) 

President  Carter  once  again  is  navigating 
In  perilous  waters.  With  the  political  shoals 
of  1980  drawing  ever  closer,  he  is  trying  to 
push  ahead  carefully  with  his  water  policy 
reforms. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Carter  plunged  In 
boldly — some  would  say  blindly — with  his 
1977  water  projects  "hit  list"  and  almost 
found  himself  swept  over  the  falls  in  a  con- 
gressional pork  barrel.  Miraculously,  the 
President  emerged  at  the  end  of  1978  as  a  big 
winner  when  the  House  sustained  his  veto 
of  a  bloated  water  projects  appropriations 
bUl. 

The  bruises  from  that  victory  remain,  how- 
ever, and  Carter  appears  to  be  trying  to 
chart  a  safer  course  through  the  96th  Con- 
gress. His  fiscal  1980  budget  proposals  for 
water  resources  spending  have  drawn  fire 


from  both  reformers  and  defenders  of  the 
status  quo — a  sign  that  the  President  is 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

The  Administration  also  is  showing  little 
enthusiasm  for  crusades  to  reopen  the  fight 
over  user  fees  on  the  inland  waterways  or  to 
halt  the  massive  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway project,  which  is  under  fierce  legal 
attack  by  railroad  and  enviromnental  inter- 
ests but — perhaps  more  significantly — is  just 
as  fiercely  being  defended  by  senior  southern 
legislators  who  wield  considerable  power  in 
Congress. 

Nor  will  Carter,  in  pushing  his  natural  re- 
sources reorganization  proposal,  include  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  cozy  relationship  that 
has  existed  between  congressional  sponsors 
of  water  projects  and  the  federal  agencies 
that  design  and  build  them. 

Two  key  players  in  the  multi-agency  effort 
to  Implement  Carter's  water  policy  told  Na- 
tional Journal,  In  separate  Interviews,  that 
the  Administration  does  not  wish  to  get 
into  any  gratuitous  new  fights  at  this  point. 
They  hope  to  make  some  quiet  progress  with- 
out making  too  many  waves.  But  even  that 
won't  be  easy. 

Eliot  R.  Cutler,  an  associate  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB), 
said  the  Administration  wants  "to  consoli- 
date the  strength"  It  showed  in  last  year's 
veto  victory  and  use  it  to  get  on  with  "the 
not-so-glamorous  Job  of  building  some  policy 
reforms  into  the  system"  far  future  federal 
water  project  decisions. 

Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Guy  R.  Martin, 
who  is  spearheading  the  implementation  ef- 
fort, stressed  the  Importance  of  "living  with" 
some  of  the  past  congressional  decisions  that 
are  not  to  the  Administration's  liking  rather 
than  "resurrecting  those  battles  that  already 
have  been  lost." 

Looking  ahead,  the  Carter  forces  have  three 
immediate  objectives  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress: the  defense  of  their  1980  water  proj- 
ects budget;  passage  of  a  state-federal  cost- 
sharing  bill  designed  to  give  the  states  some 
leverage  in  the  selection  of  projects;  and  a 
quick  Infusion  of  funds  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  that  Carter  has  tapped  to  set 
new  project  standards,  review  construction 
decisions  and  administer  grant  programs  to 
promote  state  water  conservation  and  plan- 
ning efforts. 

The  cost-sharing  bill — now  being  redrafted 
in  light  of  objections  by  the  states — faces  a 
rough  fight  on  its  own.  As  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  It  would  have  been  wiped 
out  last  ye&r  if  Carter  had  not  prevailed  with 
his  veto.  With  many  Members  of  Congress 
apparently  still  smarting  over  their  failure  to 
override  that  veto.  Carter  may  find  himself  in 
hot  water  on  all  of  these  Issues. 

POLICY  development 

Last  June,  after  a  year-long  study  that 
originally  was  to  have  taken  only  six  months. 
Carter  sent  Congress  his  promised  message 
on  new  directions  in  national  water  policy. 
It  was  something  less  than  the  "comprehen- 
sive" master  plan  it  had  been  billed  as.  The 
White  House  conceded  that  the  message  was 
only  a  beginning — "the  initial  stage  of  an 
important  long-term  effort."  The  President 
said  he  was  offering  "the  goals  and  frame- 
work for  water  policy  reform"  that  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  In  several  stages. 

But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact — as 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  pointed 
out  in  a  report  last  November — that  Carter 
had  bluntly  challenged  "traditional  congres- 
sional domination  in  federal  water  policy  de- 
cision making"  and  had  questioned  "congres- 
sional Judgment  in  project  selection."  The 
fight  was  on. 

"The  basic  issue  raised  by  the  President's 
initiatives,"  the  council  said,  "Is  whether  na- 
tional water  policy  choices  and  program  de- 
cisions should  be  made  on  the  congressional 
appropriations  battlefield  or  by  the  states, 
the  Administration  and  Congress  working  to- 


gether within  the  framework  of  some  gener- 
ally accepted  principles  and  guidelines."  The 
council  clearly  favors  the  latter  ^proach. 

Sines  June,  19  Interagency  task  forces  have 
been  scrambling  to  find  grounds  for  such 
general  acceptance,  not  only  among  the 
states,  the  Administration  and  Congress,  but 
within  the  sprawling  25-agency  federal  wa- 
ter bureaucracy  as  well.  The  task  has  not 
been  easy. 

Carter's  water  policy  has  three  major  goals : 
to  avoid  wasteful  or  low-benefit  water  proj- 
ects; to  promote  water  conservation;  and  to 
bring  the  state  governments  into  fl.ntuiclal 
partnership  through  a  state-federal  cost- 
sharing  scheme  for  future  water  projects. 

To  halt  economically  or  environmentally 
unsound  projects.  Carter  wants  better  federal 
planning.  He  has  ordered  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  to  develop  a  new  procedural 
manual  to  bring  uniformity,  consistency  and 
accuracy  to  the  previously  suspect  cost- 
benefit  calculations  that  federal  agencies 
have  relied  on  to  Justify  projects  sought  by 
Congress.  The  manual  is  to  be  in  force  by 
July,  if  all  goes  well. 

As  a  further  curb  on  extravagant  projects. 
Carter  wants  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
total  cost  of  each  new  project  at  the  out- 
set— not  Just  the  sum  needed  to  get  It 
started.  He  wants  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
entire  amount  needed  to  complete  each  proj- 
ect at  the  time  it  approves  its  construction. 

To  promote  more  efficient  use  of  water, 
a  variety  of  educational  and  research  steps 
have  been  taken,  including  a  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  study  of 
water-saving  plumbing  code  revisions. 

Water  pricing  is  another  key  to  the  Carter 
strategy,  not  only  to  discourage  unnecessary 
consumption  but  also  to  recover  the  costs 
of  building  and  operating  projects.  A  "con- 
servation pricing"  bill  that  would  aUow 
hlgher-than-cost  fees  to  discourage  excess 
municipal  and  industrial  consumption  of 
water  from  federal  projects  Is  to  be  sent  to 
Capitol  Hill  later  this  year. 

To  bring  the  states  Into  the  financing — 
as  well  as  the  selection— of  water  projects. 
Carter  has  proposed  that  no  new  project  be 
approved  unless  a  state  has  agreed  to  put 
up  a  set  percentage  of  the  total  cost.  In  each 
year  of  construction,  the  state  would  have 
to  pay  its  share  of  that  year's  costs  In  ad- 
vance, and  in  cash.  Where  a  project  produces 
revenue,  the  state  would  share  the  take  with 
the  federal  government  In  proportion  to  its 
contributions. 

budget  proposals 

Carter  gave  everybody  something  to  howl 
about  with  his  1980  budget  proposal  for 
water  resources.  In  terms  of  new  budget 
authority,  he  proposed  giving  the  federal 
water  agencies  a  whopping  16.5  per  cent 
Increase.  But  in  terms  of  outlays — the  money 
to  be  spent  in  the  coming  year — the  proposed 
increase  was  only  2  per  cent,  or  far  less  than 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Included  were  26  pro- 
posed new  water  projects,  costing  an  esti- 
mated $578  million  to  complete. 

Perhaps  the  loudest  howls  came  from  the 
President's  nominal  allies  In  the  water  policy 
reform  fight.  One  environmental  organiza- 
tion— the  Environmental  Policy  Center — 
fired  off  a  press  release  that  attacked  two 
of  the  new  projects,  objected  to  continued 
spending  on  several  older  ones,  Including 
Tennessee-Tombigbee.  and  charged  that  "the 
Administration  has  abandoned  its  full-fund- 
ing principle"  with  respect  to  a  Mississippi 
River  lock  and  dam  that  was  at  the  center 
of  last  year's  hassle  over  waterway  users'  fees. 

Twelve  House  Members  who  supported 
Carter's  1978  veto  wrote  to  the  President  on 
Feb.  5  to  echo  the  criticisms  of  the  environ- 
mentalists and  to  say  that  they  were  "greatly 
disappointed"  with  Carter's  failure  to  "fol- 
low through"  on  his  own  policy  Initiatives. 

On  the  very  same  day,  however,  a  Carter 
emissary  was  being  bombarded  with  com- 
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plaints  about  a  different  aspect  of  the  water 
resources  budget  at  a  meeting  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works.  W.  Bowman  Cutter.  OMB's  executive 
associate  director  for  budget,  was  informed 
In  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  subcommittee 
viewed  the  Carter  policy  as  an  executive 
power  grab. 

Rep.  Virginia  Smith.  R-Neb..  told  Cutter 
that  Congress  is  "not  about  to  give  up  our 
stewardship"  over  water  projects.  And  Rep. 
John  T.  Myers.  R-Ind..  said  Congress  would 
not  act  as  "a  rubber  stamp"  for  the  Presi- 
dent's project  preferences.  The  subcommit- 
tee and  its  staff  are  openly  opposed  to  the 
full-funding  proposal  because  it  takes  away 
their  power  to  control  the  pace  of  construc- 
tion. Once  Congress  appropriates  the  full 
project  cost,  OMB  assumes  control  over  the 
amount  to  be  spent  each  year  and.  in  theory, 
could  choke  off  a  project  it  did  not  favor. 
Subcommittee  chairman  Tom  Bevlll,  D-Ala., 
also  challenged  the  Administration's  esti- 
mates of  the  costs  of  its  proposed  projects. 
"TouTl  come  up  short."  he  told  Cutter. 

A  week  later,  OMB's  Eliot  Cutler  was  taken 
to  task  at  a  White  House  luncheon  by  Reps. 
Berkley  Bedell.  D-Iowa,  and  Robert  W.  Ed- 
gar, D-Pa.,  who  took  the  other  side  of  the 
full-funding  argument.  They  wanted  to 
know  why  Carter  Included  only  $20  million 
in  his  budget  to  begin  construction  of  a 
new  Lock  and  Dam  36  on  the  Mistissippi 
River  near  Alton,  m.  The  full  cost  of  the 
structure — which  would  replace  the  aging 
locks  that  have  become  a  bottienpc*-  for  the 
river's  barge  operators — is  (491  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  lat- 
est estimate. 

Bedell  and  Edgar,  no  friends  of  the  project, 
said  Carter  should  have  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  entire  sum  needed  to  com- 
plete the  facility.  Although  It  would  not  af- 
fect the  level  of  annual  outlays,  such  a  large 
appropriation,  when  added  to  the  cost  of 
other  desired  water  projects,  might  put  Con- 
gress, sensitive  as  it  is  to  demands  for  re- 
duced federal  spending,  in  a  bind. 

That  is  Just  what  environmentalists  who 
generally  deplore  water  proJecLs.  would  Use 
to  see.  Brent  Blackwelder  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center  angrily  denounced  the 
Administration  for  treating  Lock  and  Dam  26 
as  an  Incomplete,  rather  than  a  new.  proj- 
ect. As  Blackwelder  argued  in  a  press  release, 
a  full  appropriation  for  the  project  "would 
virtually  have  precluded  funding  any  other 
new  starts." 

In  a  Jan.  24  letter  to  OMB  director  James 
T.  Mclntyre  Jr..  Blackwelder  pointed  out 
that  "this  project  was  not  even  authorized 
untU  October  1978.  and  ...  not  a  spade  of 
dirt  has  been  lifted."  In  an  interview,  the 
environmental  lobbyist  said  the  Administra- 
tion was  backing  down  from  its  own  Idea 
"of  forcing  Congress  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
accept  the  entire  price  tag  if  it  wants  to  go 
ahead  with  a  project." 

At  his  Feb.  13  lunch  with  Bedell  and  Ed- 
gar, Cutler  explained  that  OMB,  as  weU  as 
the  congressional  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, view  Lock  and  Dam  26  as  an  old  project 
even  though  it  has  not  yet  been  authorized. 
Congress  voted  funds  in  1974  to  begin  land 
acqtilsltlon  for  the  new  facility,  and  some 
of  that  money  was  spent.  In  the  bookkeep- 
ing for  water  projecte.  Cutler  said,  land  ac- 
quisition is  listed  as  a  contruction  cost. 

Bedell  and  Edgar  told  National  Journal  In 
Interviews  that  they  were  partially  satisfied 
by  Cutler's  explanation  but  intend  to  pursue 
the  subject.  They  are  among  those  who  wish 
that  Carter  had  vetoed  the  compromUe 
struck  last  year  by  Congress  on  user  fees 
for  barge  operators.  Lock  and  Dam  26  had 
been  held  hostage  by  advocates  of  a  user  fee 
and  its  authorization  was  approved  only 
when  Congress  and  Carter  accepted  a  tax  on 
the  fuel  used  by  barge  operators  in  lieu  of 
a  fee  for  the  use  of  federal  navigational  facil- 
ities. 
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The  compromise,  fashioned  by  Sen.  Russell 
B.  Long,  D-La..  calls  for  a  phased  fuel  tax, 
starting  at  4  cents  a  gallon  In  19B0  and  ris- 
ing to  a  maximum  of  10  cents  by  1985,  that 
goes  into  a  trust  fund  that  can  be  used  only 
for  new  construction.  The  final  outcome  was 
a  far  cry  from  the  original  proposal,  vigor- 
ously pushed  by  Sen.  Pete  C.  Domenlcl.  R- 
N.M..  that  would  have  imposed  a  sjrstem  of 
user  fees  to  recoup  all  Inland  waterway 
maintenance  costs  and  half  of  any  new  con- 
struction. 

Bedell  was  one  of  the  leading  House  pro- 
ponents of  the  Domenlcl  bill,  which  origi- 
nally had  Carter's  strong  backing.  The  Iowa 
Democrat  was  sorely  disappointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's failure  to  Insist  on  a  tougher 
measure  to  reduce  the  subsidy  enjoyed  by 
the  barge  industry.  He  cited  a  1977  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  report  that  federal  sub- 
sidies equal  about  42  percent  of  all  barge 
revenues,  compared  with  3  percent  for  rail- 
roads, 1  percent  for  trucks  and  none  at  all 
for  pipelines. 

Bedell  has  a  new  bill  this  year  to  Impose 
a  modified  waterway  user  fee  on  top  of 
Long's  fuel  tax.  The  combined  receipts  by 
1985  would  equal  25  percent  of  federal  water- 
way expenditures. 

The  fuel  tax  alone,  according  to  Bedell's 
calculations,  will  offset  only  5  percent  of  fed- 
eral costs  in  1981  and  10.2  percent  In  1985. 
Neither  the  Carter  Administration  nor  Dome- 
nlcl. however,  are  In  a  mood  to  resurrect  the 
user  fee  battle  this  soon.  Bedell  is  going  it 
alone. 

Another  subject  on  the  agenda  when  Be- 
dell and  Edgar  lunched  with  Cutler  was  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  barge  canal  In  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  Serious  questions 
about  the  project's  economic  Justification 
have  come  to  light  in  a  recent  court  trial. 
and  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson.  D-Wls..  has  pre- 
pared a  bill  to  halt  the  $1.67  billion  project. 
Nelson  hopes  to  force  hearings  on  the  proj- 
ect, which  he  characterizes  as  "the  biggest 
pork-barrel  boondoggle  of  them  all."  The 
project,  according  to  a  Nelson  aide.  Is  364 
percent  over  its  original  budget.  Carter  is 
asking  $165  million  for  it  in  fiscal  1980. 

Cutler,  in  an  Interview,  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  decided  not  to  take  on  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  fight  during  its  hit 
list  review  in  1977.  At  that  time,  a  White 
House  staffer — not  Cutler — remarked  that 
the  reason  was  that  "Sen.  Stennis  isn't  dead 
yet."  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis.  D-Mlss.,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  one  of  the  project's  most 
forceful  boosters. 

Cutler  said  he  told  Bedell  and  Edgar  that 
"no  new  Information"  had  come  to  light  at 
the  time  the  new  budget  was  prepared  to 
change  the  1977  decision  to  continue  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  construction. 

As  for  Lock  and  Dam  26.  he  said.  "We 
Just  didn't  want  to  muddy  the  waters  with 
Congress  about  what  our  intentions  are  with 
respect  to  projects  already  started." 

COST    SHARING 

An  underlying  theme  of  Carter's  water 
policy  is  that  better  project  decisions  will 
be  made  if  fiscal  responsibility  can  be 
brought  closer  to  home.  Cost  sharing  is  not 
new  for  federal  water  projects,  but  so  far, 
state  governments  have  not  been  asked  to 
Join  In. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
estimates  that  the  federal  government  pays 
an  average  of  70  percent  of  water  project 
costs,  with  the  remainder  covered  by  local 
project  sponsors  or  beneficiaries.  "States  sel- 
dom participate  in  project  funding  and  do 
not  play  a  major  role  in  setting  project 
priorities,"  the  council  pointed  out  In  a  re- 
cent report. 

Carter — with  cautious  backing  from  a  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  panel — has  de- 
cided that  the  time  has  come  to  make  the 
sUtes  start  picking  up  part  of  the  tab.  In 


retiirn.  the  states  would  be  able  to  Infiuence 
the  choice  of  which  of  their  new  projects 
would  receive  funds  first.  They  also  would 
be  offered  a  chance  to  expedite  work  on 
previously  authorized  projects  if  they  chose 
to  share  in  the  costs. 

Three  cost-sharing  levels  have  been  pro- 
posed. For  non-revenue-producing  projects, 
the  state  would  put  up  5  percent  of  the 
cost.  Where  there  are  potential  revenues — 
and  thus  the  potential  for  the  state  to  re- 
cover all  or  part  of  Its  Investment — the  share 
is  to  be  10  percent.  Finally,  for  flood  con- 
trol measures,  where  the  non-federal  require- 
ment for  "non-structural"  measures — usually 
land  acquisition — is  now  20  percent,  the 
same  requirement  would  apply  to  "struc- 
tural" measures — dams,  levees,  floodwalls 
and  the  like.  This  would  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing bias  against  non-structural  solutions. 

The  governors'  association,  in  endorsing 
"the  concept  of  cost  sharing"  but  not  the 
draft  bill,  has  taken  a  strong  position  in 
opposition  to  one  provision — that  states 
share  in  the  cost  of  navigational  projects 
such  as  the  controversial  Lock  and  Dam  26. 
The  draft  bill — by  categorizing  naviga- 
tional projects  as  among  those  considered 
to  have  revenue-producing  potential  (or 
"vendible  outputs") — seemed  to  be  designed 
with  an  eye  toward  encouraging  the  states 
to  push  for  higher  waterway  user  fees.  If 
states  have  to  foot  10  percent  of  the  costs 
of  future  Lock  and  Dam  26  projects,  they 
would  certainly  become  interested  in  reve- 
nue-raising mechanisms  that  might  even- 
tually repay  their  considerable  Investments. 
Russell  Long's  fuel  tax  trust  fund  would 
be  no  help  In  that  regard. 

In  a  Feb.  13  letter  to  Interior  Secretary 
Cecil  D.  Andrus.  Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson. 
D-Utah.  chairman  of  the  governors'  water 
policy  subcommittee,  warned  that  It  would 
be  difficult  to  apportion  the  regionally  "dif- 
fused" benefits  of  most  Inland  waterway 
facilities  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Aside  from  the  prospect  that  states  where 
facilities  such  as  locks  and  dams  may  be 
built  could  be  unfairly  burdened  by  the  cost- 
sharing  requirement.  Matheson  went  a  step 
further  and  noted  that  the  draft  bill  also 
would  apply  to  port  and  harbor  projects 
"crucial  to  strengthening  the  U.S.  position 
in  International  trade." 

The  Utah  governor  archly  added,  "There 
has  been  no  companion  suggestion  that  the 
federal  government  share  with  states  the 
substantial  customs  revenue  which  ports 
and  harbors  generate." 

In  an  Interview,  the  Interior  Department's 
Martin  Indicated  that  in  all  likelihood  navi- 
gational projects  will  be  dropped  from  the 
cost-sharing  bill,  or  at  least  from  the  10 
percent  state  sharing  requirement.  The  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  a  recent  policy  meet- 
ing, Martin  said,  and  "we  agreed  that  the 
navigational  projects  have  vendible  outputs, 
but   they   aren't  being  vended." 

The  Interior  official  also  indicated  that 
another  potentially  controversial  provision 
relating  to  reimbursement  by  project  bene- 
ficiaries and  indirectly,  by  the  states,  for 
federal  dam  safety  expenditures  also  would 
be  dropped.  "OMB  wanted  that  in  there  be- 
cause they  got  beat  when  it  was  before 
Congress  last  year."  Martin  said.  "But  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  we  would  win  It  this 
year  either." 

WATER    RESOURCES    COUNCIL 

One  of  the  most  ticklish  challenges  facing 
the  Administration  is  to  get  Congress  to 
quintuple  the  budget  of  an  agency  that  the 
legislators  attempted  to  kill  Just  a  year  ago. 
That  agency  is  the  Water  Resources  Cotmcll, 
a  small,  independent  body  governed  by 
the  heads  of  larger  governmental  agencies 
and  with  a  record  of  unimpressive  achieve- 
ment. 

Carter,  however,  is  counting  on  the  coxm- 
cil  to  write  strict  new  rules  for  the  hereto- 
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fore  rough-and-tumble  game  of  calculating 
water  project  costs  and  benefits  and  to  cre- 
ate a  new  independent  review  team  to  see 
that  those  rules  are  honored.  The  President 
also  wants  to  expand  the  council's  $3  mll- 
llon-a-year  program  of  state  planning  grants 
to  $25  million  and  to  add  another  $25  mil- 
lion annually  for  state  technical  assistance 
grants  to  promote  water  conservation. 

To  get  all  of  these  objectives  rolling,  the 
council  is  asking  for  a  $49.2  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  permission  to  reprogram  $431,000 
in  unspent  funds  from  its  1978  budget.  Its 
current  $12.7  million  appropriation  was  be- 
stowed begrudglngly  by  Congress  in  the 
post-veto  compromise  it  struck  with  Carter. 
In  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President,  the 
council  got  nothing,  although  some  of  Its 
functions  were  to  be  reassigned  to  the  In- 
terior Department. 

The  supplemental  and  reprogranuned 
funds  would  bring  its  total  budget  to  $62.3 
million,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  $61.2  mil- 
lion that  Carter  proposed  for  the  agency  in 
his  1980  budget. 

Most  of  the  supplemental  funds — $47  mil- 
lion—are being  sought  to  bring  the  two 
state  grant  programs  up  to  the  new  levels 
Carter  desires.  The  planning  funds  would 
let  the  states  become  more  sophisticated 
partners  in  the  new  water  policy  that  the 
President  envisions.  The  conservation  grants 
would  be  used  for  public  education  and  re- 
search but  not  equipment  or  other  hardware. 

Another  $2  million  is  needed  to  get  the 
council  started  on  a  major  study  to  weigh 
the  environmental  and  other  impacts  of  in- 
creased commercial  traffic  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  system.  This  study  was  au- 
thorized as  a  part  of  the  Lock  and  Dam  26 
compromise. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  council 
wants  $625,000  to  assemble  and  find  work- 
ing space  for  the  independent  review  panel 
that  Carter,  by  executive  decree,  has  ordered 
to  be  in  operation  by  next  month.  This 
team,  which  would  not  Judge  the  merits  of 
water  projects  but  only  check  the  procedures 
followed  in  bringing  them  to  the  point 
where  oonstruction  funds  aire  sought,  is 
expected  to  review  new  project  starts  for 
the  fiscal  1981  budget. 

The  council  received  a  new  lease  on  life 
when  Carter  rejected  a  proposal  by  his  reor- 
ganization advisers  to  fold  the  agency  into  a 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  built 
around  the  nucleus  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Instead,  it  will  remain  independent, 
even  though  its  chairman  would  continue  to 
be  the  Interior  (or  Natural  Resoiirces) 
Secretary. 

State  officials  and  others  had  objected  to 
the  transfer  of  the  coimcll  and  its  functions 
to  a  Cabinet  department  responsible  to  the 
President.  Instead,  they  would  prefer  a  fully 
Independent  council  with  state  representa- 
tives— perhaps  several  governors — sitting  as 
voting  members. 

Carter's  reorganization  plan  had  originally 
also  called  for  the  transfer  of  the  water  plan- 
ning and  design  functions  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Soil  Conservation  Service  to  the  new 
department. 

The  corps,  in  turn,  would  have  picked  up 
the  construction  functions  now  performed 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
while  retaining  its  current  construction 
duties. 

The  Intent  was  clear;  to  strip  the  corps — 
and  its  congressional  allies — of  the  power  to 
plan  and  promote  Its  own  projects.  Instead, 
the  new  department  would  have  determined 
whether  to  move  ahead  on  water  projects  of 
all  kinds. 

In  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  especially 
from  the  corps  and  its  supporters.  Carter 
rejected  the  proposed  changes. 

Domestic    Policy    Staff    chief    Stuart  E. 


Eizenstat  made  it  clear  at  a  March  1  briefing 
on  the  reorganization  plan  that  the  Admin- 
istration win  face  a  tough  enough  time  try- 
ing to  sell  Congress  on  major  "substantive 
changes"  in  the  way  water  projects  are 
planned  and  financed.  He  added,  "It  didn't 
make  sense  ...  to  dilute  our  attention"  with 
a  fight  over  the  organization  of  the  water 
agencies. 

"We  are  far  from  giving  up  in  terms  of 
reforming  the  whole  water  area,"  he  Insisted, 
but  "our  major  water  battle  this  year"  is  to 
sell  Cogress  on  such  concepts  as  full  funding 
and  state  participation.  "It  is  going  to  take 
all  our  resources." 

Clearly,  the  President  has  ordered  his 
helmsmen  to  steer  a  cautious  course. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  agree  the  Commission 
should  review  all  of  the  previous  work, 
tie  it  together,  bring  it  back  and  put  into 
a  legislative  form  so  that  this  House  and 
Senate — this  is  composed  of  both  House 
and  Senate  Members — put  it  together 
into  legislative  form,  into  something  we 
can  pass  in  this  House  and  make  a  co- 
herent water  policy. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment.  I  would 
say  that  when  we  get  back  to  the  House 
we  are  going  to  have  some  of  the  same 
problems  we  have  now. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Having  participated  in 
three  or  four  of  the  studies  in  past  years 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar >  mentioned,  I  can  say  with 
some  feeling  that  the  trouble  with  most 
of  the  studies — certainly  the  several  in 
which  I  took  part — is  that  they  never 
could  move  from  the  recommendations 
of  study  into  congressional  and  execu- 
tive action,  especially  congressional 
action. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  we  would 
give  this  one  more  try,  this  time  with  the 
focus  upon  a  congressional  commission 
and  with  the  main  challenge  of  taking 
the  best  of  the  recommendations  that 
have  accumulated  from  all  of  these  com- 
missions in  the  past  and  moving  them 
across  the  goal  line  into  significant  ac- 
tion. 
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So  I  want  to  support  the  amendment 
that  is  being  offered. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Ertel)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  recognize 
the  mood  and  the  temperament  of 
the  House.  They  want  to  vote.  I  shall 
not  take  the  5  minutes,  but  I  did  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Members  have  been  de- 
luged by  propaganda  directed  against  this 
bill,  the  chief  source  of  which  has  been 
the  so-called  Coalition  for  Water  Project 
Review.  In  order  to  put  this  debate  in  the 
proper  perspective  and  to  point  out  the 


glaring  misrepresentation,  false  state- 
ments, erroneous  deductions,  and  mis- 
leading inferences.  I  took  one  of  the  proj- 
ects named  by  this  Coalition  for  Water 
Project  Review,  the  Gallipolis  Lock  and 
Dam,  and  analyzed  its  allegations  in 
comparison  with  the  facts. 

Let  me  say  in  the  outset  that  this  proj- 
ect is  not  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
have  no  parochial  interest  in  it.  It  lies 
between  the  congressional  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  and 
the  gentlMnan  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rah  ALL)  and  let  me  also  say  that  unfor- 
tunately many  organizations,  who  have 
credibihty  with  Congress  and  with  the 
press,  have  lent  their  name  to  the  so- 
called  Coahtion  for  Water  Project  Re- 
view, thereby  giving  it  swne  credibility 
but  I  doubt  if  all  these  organizations  read 
the  reports  on  these  projects. 

In  the  coalition  release  of  January  8, 
1980,  entitled  "Profiles  in  Pork"— profiles 
in  propaganda  would  be  a  better  term — 
they  stated  "as  in  the  past  the  committee 
places  no  requirements  on  the  barge  ben- 
eficiaries to  repay  toe  cost  of  tois  ex- 
pensive project  through  user  fees."  This 
is  absolutely  false  because  Congress  in 
1978  passed  the  Inland  Waterway  Reve- 
nue Act  wherein  a  fee  is  charged  to  the 
users  of  this  inland  waterway;  toat  fee 
is  graduated  and  by  toe  time  this  project 
is  built  toe  water  users  will  be  paying  the 
maximum  fee  assessed.  To  single  this 
project  out  and  to  suggest  that  its  users 
be  required  to  reimburse  the  total  cost  of 
this  project  or  all  the  other  navigaticm 
projects  on  the  system  seems  to  me  to  be 
totally  ineauitable. 

Their  chief  allegation,  though,  was 
that  raising  the  water  level  of  the  river 
has  caused  massive  erosion  and  implied 
that  the  damage  to  toe  shore  and  toe 
banks  of  the  Ohio  was  caused  by  the  con- 
struction of  navigation  dams  and  locks. 
In  addition,  in  toeir  January  22,  1980 
release  they  stated  that — 

Past  developments  on  the  Ohio  River  have 
caused  deterioration  of  the  water  quality  and 
rampant  erosion.  The  committee  should  ex- 
amine the  regional  effects  of  one  more  high- 
head  dam  before  authorizing  the  project. 

Now,  one  would  th'nk  this  coalition 
had  some  responsibility  to  review  the  re- 
ports on  projects  it  criticizes.  Had  it  ac- 
tually reviewed  the  reports,  it  would  have 
foimd  toat  tois  project  does  not  call  for 
a  high-head  dam,  it  does  not  raise  toe 
level  of  the  water  one  fraction  of  an 
inch.  It  is  chiefly  a  lock  replacement 
project,  substituting  a  1,200-foot  lock  for 
a  600-foot  lock,  accompanied  by  reha- 
bilitation of  toe  existing  dam  toat  was 
built  in  1937.  Erosion  is  due  to  floods 
and  their  resulting  high,  fast  water. 
Navigation  dams  lower  toe  velocity  of 
the  river  when  it  is  at  normal  stage  but 
have  no  control  over  floods.  Whenever 
the  river  floods,  toe  locks  are  all  open, 
as  are  toe  gates  on  toe  dam;  thus,  toe 
river  is  in  its  natural  state.  There  is 
absolutely  no  substance  to  tois  claim  that 
massive  erosion  is  caused  by  toese  dams 
and  their  operation. 

Furtoermore,  a  comprehensive,  ex- 
haustive and  detailed  study  of  toe  Ohio 
River  was  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hagerty, 
Ur.  Dcuyl  Simons,  and  Dr.  Stanley 
Schumm.  The  study  was  directed  at  sys- 
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tern  mechanics  and  basic  causes  of  ero- 
sion. 

Dr.  Hagerty  was  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  civil  engineering  and  an  associate 
in  department  of  geology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville.  He  also  performed  en- 
gineering consulting  work. 

Dr.  Simons  heads  all  research  projects 
for  the  Colorado  State  University.  Pre- 
viously, as  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  and  as  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  he  had  been  In- 
volved in  the  civil  engineering  field  with 
emphasis  on  problems  of  erosion,  sedi- 
mentation, river  mechanics  and  related 
matters.  In  other  words,  an  expert. 

Dr.  Schumm,  a  Ph.  D.  in  geomorphol- 
ogy  from  Columbia  University,  previously 
worked  for  12  years  for  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  dealing  in  erosion  prob- 
lems and  presently  is  a  professor  of  ge- 
ology at  Colorado  State  University. 

All  three,  after  extensive  study,  found 
that  erosion  on  the  Ohio  River  was  not 
due  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  navigation  dams,  but  rather  to  flood- 
ing which,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  affected 
by  the  dams. 

This  finding  and  conclusion  was  intro- 
duced into  a  lawsuit  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  last  October  and,  after  cross 
examination  and  other  appropriate  legal 
procedures,  the  court  likewise  found  that 
erosion  was  not  caused  by  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  dams  on  the 
Ohio — but  by  floods. 

Therefore,  there  is  just  no  substance 
to  such  a  wild  and  invalid  claim  that 
Oallipolis  Dam  would  add  to  the  erosion 
problems  on  the  Ohio. 

Their  next  allegation  is  deterioration 
of  water  quality.  Gallipolis  lock  and  dam 
will  not  change  the  flow  of  the  river  or 
raise  the  water  level  any  more  than  it  has 
already  been  raised  by  the  existing  lock 
and  dam.  Further,  there  is  no  credible 
evidence  that  these  dams  have  increased 
the  cost  of  waste  water  treatment.  Cer- 
tainly this  one  dam.  because  it  is  not  to  be 
raised  or  changed  or  lowered  but  merely 
rehabilitated,  will  have  no  effect  on  water 
quality.  Still  further,  for  the  past  10  years 
or  so  the  Ohio  River  has  undergone  tre- 
mendous improvements  in  water  quality 
at  precisely  the  time  the  navigation  im- 
provement program  has  been  carried  on. 
This  is  confirmed  by  aquatic  biology  ex- 
perts with  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Water 
Sanitation  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
long-term  physical  and  electronic  mon- 
itoring. These  findings  are  supported  by 
the  Ohio  River  fish  survey,  which  has 
recorded  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  diversity  of  fish  in  the  river,  sig- 
nificantly including  pollution-sensitive 
species. 

Their  next  allegation  is  that  more 
dams  on  the  tributaries  will  be  required. 
This  is  absolutely  not  necessary.  In  the 
first  place,  the  tributary  dams  are  basi- 
cally structured  for  flood  control,  water 
supply  and  recreation,  not  navigation. 
"Hiey  are  structured  to  keep  the  river 
from  exceeding  its  caoacity  in  times  of 
flood  and  excessive  rain  and  water  nm- 
off;  the  need  for  upstream  dams  is  for 
flood  control  and  not  navigation.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  substance  to  their 
charge  that  Oallipolis  will  require  addi- 
tional dams  on  tributaries. 


Their  last  allegation  discusses  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  barge  system  to 
droughts,  floods,  freeze-ups  and  acci- 
dents. When  the  river  freezes  over  the 
barge  trafiQc  stops,  just  as  it  is  curtailed 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  that  is  a  result  of 
nature,  an  act  of  God,  and  not  the  result 
of  navigation  dams.  Barge  trafiQc  has 
been  stopped  because  of  freeze-ups  only 
one  time  during  modem  history  and  the 
construction  of  Gallipolis  would  not  ag- 
gravate this  problem.  To  argue  on  this 
basis  that  the  Gallipolis  project  would 
unduly  increase  the  Ohio  River  Valley's 
dependence  on  navigation  and  therefore 
to  freezes  bank  to  bank  is  ridiculous. 

As  to  accidents,  Gallipolis  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  one  of  the  most  accident  prone 
dams  on  the  system  because  of  its  anti- 
quated state,  congestion  at  the  lock  en- 
dangering the  lock  operation,  and  just  as 
importantly  the  h£izardous  approach 
conditions  due  to  the  bend  in  the  river 
which  increases  the  accident  rate  at  the 
dam  to  16  times  what  it  is  at  any  other 
modem  lock  on  the  Ohio.  This  is  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  building  the  new  fa- 
cility as  soon  as  possible  to  eliminate 
these  hazards.  Further,  any  real  environ- 
mentalist would  be  concerned  about  the 
accident  rate  at  the  dam  because  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  oil  and  gasoline  are 
transported  by  barge  as  to  constitute  the 
threat  of  water  pollution  in  the  case  of 
an  accident. 

As  I  said  earUer,  navigation  dams  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  flood  conditions  or 
the  river.  When  the  river  is  in  flood  con- 
dition the  gates  of  these  dams  are  open 
and  the  dams  exert  no  control  over  the 
river  or  its  flow;  the  river  essentially 
flows  and  acts  in  its  natural  state  and  the 
dams  imder  these  circumstances  do  not 
contribute  to  any  problems  of  navigation 
due  to  high  flow.  The  velocity  of  the  river 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  dams  imder 
flood  conditions. 

The  release  refers  to  tmofiScial  estimate 
of  damage  from  new  locks  and  dams  by 
Senator  Ford  of  Kentucky.  That  is  just 
what  it  is,  an  unofficial  estimate  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  is  to  the 
contrary.  That  is,  there  is  no  substance 
to  these  unofficial  damage  estimates, 
and  this  so-called  coalition  was  or  should 
have  been  aware  of  this  court  case  docu- 
menting the  fact. 

Admittedly,  I  have  examined  only  one 
of  the  projects  contained  in  the  release 
of  the  Coalition  for  Water  Project  Re- 
view. However,  these  inflamatory  state- 
ments, if  made  in  the  one  instance,  are 
in  all  probability  made  in  others  in  their 
eagemess  to  defeat  this  legislation.  How 
do  you  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff?  These  tactics  are  not  worthy  of 
your  consideration  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  you  should  cast  them  aside 
for  what  they  are — misrepresentations, 
falsehoods,  distortions,  and  misleading 
inferences — and  support  the  committee 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  and  Power  Resources,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Rat 
Roberts.  This  is  the  last  time  the  gentle- 
man will  probably  handle  a  bill  of  this 


size  on  the  floor.  He  has  done  a  won- 
derful job  over  the  last  3  years  in  per- 
fecting this  bill  and  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  conmiittee  he  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  b  11  in  get- 
ting it  in  shape  to  bring  to  the  floor. 

We  have  had  a  long  and  hard  debate. 
Everyone  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  The  bill  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive bill  dealing  with  the  water 
resource  program  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  one  that  is  very  necessary.  I  com- 
mend all  participants. 

We  are  going  to  miss  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Ray  Roberts,  when  he 
leaves  this  House  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  hate  to  see  him  go.  He  has  been 
a  very,  very  fine  subcommittee  chairman. 
He  replaced  me  as  chairman  when  I  was 
ill  here  a  year  or  so  ago.  He  did  a  won- 
derful job  with  the  committee  at  that 
time. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  Ray,  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  a  very  fine  job 
on  the  floor.  Your  friends  will  miss  you. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CsJifomia. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  in  the  accolades  that  have  been 
presented  to  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Roberts.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  taken  the  microphone  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  extolled  the  gentleman, 
who  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
fairest  and  flrmest  individuals  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  share  a  rank- 
ing minority  chairmanship  with,  that  is 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Ray 
Roberts. 

In  peace  and  war  Ray  Roberts  has  de- 
voted his  hfe  unsparingly  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  As  chairman  of  ova  Wa- 
ter Resources  Subcommittee,  he  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  fight  to  protect  and  up- 
grade our  irreplaceable  water  supplies, 
to  clean  up  our  ravaged  rivers  and  lakes 
and  restore  them  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture generations.  His  farsightedness  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  progressive  national  water 
program.  The  legislation  adopted  under 
his  aegis  will  stand  as  tribute  to  him  cmd 
his  recognition  of  the  Nation's  need  for 
development  and  conservation  of  its  wa- 
ter resources. 

In  addition  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Ray  Roberts,  I  am  sure  that 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson)  would  join  with 
me  in  giving  equal  acknowledgment  and 
recognition  of  another  retiring  member 
of  this  committee,  the  ranking  member 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  gentleman 
from  Portsmouth  (Mr.  Harsha)  .  Bill  has 
served  with  extraordinary  distinction. 
He  is  a  man  recognized  and  enormously 
respected  for  being  smart,  tough,  and 
always  thoroughly  prepared.  He  has 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  as  well  as  anyone  in  this 
bo<^  and  if  there  is  anyone  that  has  done 
a  job  that  is  also  worthy  of  recognition, 
it  is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Bill 
Harsha. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Biu,  Harsha  has  an 
unprecedented  record  of  protecting  and 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents. At  the  same  time,  he  has  been 
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a  champion  of  legislation  that  is  respon- 
sible and  responsive  from  a  nationwide 
perspective.  He  shows  the  highest  esteem 
and  deep  respect  of  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress because  he  is  fair.  Arm,  and  factual. 
He  is  fair  in  the  scrutiny  that  he  gives 
the  legislative  proposals  that  come  be- 
fore him;  flrm  in  the  commitment  he 
makes  to  properly  evaluate  those  pro- 
posals; and  factual  in  the  approach  he 
takes  in  formulating  positions  concern- 
ing those  proposals. 

Because  of  Bill  Harsha  and  the 
20  years  of  service  he  has  given  to 
this  Congress  and  this  Nation,  our  rivers 
and  streams  will  be  cleaner  and  more 
able  to  be  enjoyed  by  both  recreational 
and  commercial  users.  Our  highways  will 
be  better  designed  and  safer.  The  coun- 
try's airport  and  aviation  laws  have  been 
vastly  improved  so  that  new  aircraft  will 
be  built  with  cleaner  and  quieter  engines 
and  airports  will  become  good  neighbors 
in  the  community.  Because  of  Bill 
Harsha,  we  have  a  body  of  economic  de- 
velopment legislation  that  is  revitalizing 
regional  growth  and  prosperity  nation- 
wide. And  locks  and  dam  26  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  will  stand  as  living  monu- 
ments to  Bill  Harsha's  perseverance  and 
legislative  genius. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Bill  Harsha  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  this  session,  the  rest 
of  us  in  the  House  will  miss  him  and  his 
contributions  far  more  than  anyone  else 
who  has  retired  in  a  long,  long  time. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
we  give  those  gentlemen,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  a  round  of  applause  and  a  stand- 
ing ovation  for  their  work. 

Will  you  join  me? 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  .  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  has  been  a  fine  ranking  minor- 
ity member  to  have  served  with.  He  has 
been  a  real  bulwark  of  the  committee.  I 
have  worked  with  him  side  by  side.  The 
result  has  been  meaningful  legislation 
for  all  America.  Bill  Harsha's  contribu- 
tion to  the  committee  has  made  it  a  co- 
hesive, active  unit.  We  have  passed  leg- 
islation that  covers  the  spectrum  from 
the  arts  to  highway  safety.  Bill  has 
been  with  us  all  the  way. 

I  salute  him.  Wish  him  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  great  appreciation  for  the  ac- 
colades for  myself  and  the  gentlemsm 
from  Ohio.  We  will  be  happy  with  a 
unanimous  vote  on  this  bill. 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  look  at  H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Resource 
Development  Act  on  the  lighter  side. 

The  Congress  and  tbs  ENCzmoB 
(With  sincere  apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll,  the 

Walrus,  the  Carpenter  and  the  Oysters) 

The  Congress  and  the  Englne«r 

Were  walking  close  at  hand 
They  wept  like  anything  to  see 

Such  quantities  of  sand: 
"If  this  were  only  cleared  away," 

Tltey  said.  "It  would  be  grand!" 


"If  seven  mill  and  seven  thou 

We  gave  for  half  a  year. 
Do  you  suppose,"  the  Congress  said, 

"That  that  could  get  it  clear?" 
"I  doubt  It,"  said  the  Engineer, 

"You  needn't  be  austere." 

"O  Voters,  put  your  trust  in  us!" 

The  Congress  did  beseech. 
"Dredging  projects  are  just  the  thing 

Along  this  briny  beach: 
We  cannot  do  with  less  than  fovir 

No  care  the  cost  of  each." 

An  elder  Voter  looked  at  them 

And  many  a  word  he  said : 
The  elder  Voter  slammed  his  list 

And  shook  his  heavy  head — 
Meaning  to  say  he  did  not  choose 

To  take  part  In  this  dread. 

But  four  young  Voters  hxurled  up. 

All  eager  for  this  treat : 
The  Idea  of  a  public  work 

To  them  seemed  very  neat — 
To  have  big  bucks  come  fly  their  way 

Was  something  hard  to  beat. 

Four  other  Voters  followed  them 

And  yet  another  four; 
And  thick  and  fast  they  came  at  last, 

And  more,  and  more,  and  more — 
All  hoping,  through  the  frothy  waves. 

To  be  friends  of  the  corps. 

"The  time  has  come,"  the  Congress  said, 

"To  hand  out  many  things; 
Ports  and  dams  and  harbor  sights 

Reservoirs  and  springs 
Waterways  across  the  sea 

And  a  monument  to  kings." 

"But  wait  a  bit,"  the  Voters  cried, 

"Before  you  do  all  that; 
The  cost  of  some  is  out  of  sight. 

And  some  of  them  are  fat!" 
"No  worry  I"  said  the  Engineer. 

They  thanked  him  much  for  that. 

"Much  more  money,"  the  Congress  said, 

"Is  what  we  chiefly  need: 
You'll  pay  more  tax  untu  we  And 

We  have  enough  Indeed — 
Now  if  you're  ready,  Voters  dear. 

We  can  begin  to  feed." 

"But  not  on  us!"  the  Voters  cried. 

Turning  a  little  blue. 
"After  such  kindness,  that  would  be 

A  dismal  thing  to  do!" 
"Things  will  be  fine,"  the  Congress  said, 

"No  need  to  sit  and  stew." 

"It  seems  a  shame,"  the  Congress  said, 

"To  play  them  such  a  trick. 
After  we've  bought  them  all  so  much 

But  made  them  pay  so  quick!" 
The  Engineer  said  nothing  but 

"What  blueprint  shall  I  pick?" 

"I  weep  for  you,"  the  Congress  said: 

"I  deeply  sympathize." 
With  sobs  and  tears  they  sorted  out 

Those  of  the  largest  size. 
Holding  pocket-calculators 

Before  their  streaming  eyes. 

"O  Voters,"  said  the  Engineer, 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  fun ! 
Won't  you  be  going  home  again?" 

But  answer  came  there  none — 
And  this  was  scsircely  odd,  because 

They  bankrupted  every  one.ft 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1979  because  it  author- 
izes approximately  $2.5  billion  for  water 
projects  that  are  unwarranted  at  a  time 
that  we  can  ill  afford  such  expenditures. 
I  strongly  support  certain  aspects  of 
the  bill,  particularly  those  portions  that 
are  important  and  beneflcial  to  New 
York.  For  the  first  time  the  corps  is 
granted  authority  to  engage  in  single 


purpose  urban  water  supply  projects.  Ac- 
cordingly, section  203  authorizes  a  $25 
million  loan  for  work  on  New  York  City 
Water  Tunnel  No.  3,  which  is  essential. 

As  amended  by  the  House,  sectian  203 
also  accomplishes  the  intent  of  an 
amendment  I  had  originally  platmed  to 
offer.  It  stops  any  work  and  any  fur- 
ther studies  of  the  Hudson  River  skim- 
ming project.  That  project,  which  called 
for  taking  water  from  the  Hudson  River 
and  using  it  as  part  of  New  York  City's 
drinking  water  supply,  would  have  posed 
serious  environmental  and  health  prob- 
lems. It  would  have  added  to  New  York 
City's  drinking  water— currently  among 
the  purest  in  the  country — water  from 
the  Hudson  River  that  has  been  contam- 
inated by  a  wide  variety  of  toxic  and  car- 
cinogenic chemicals  discharged  as  in- 
dustrial waste.  Congressman  McHugh 
and  I  worked  with  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  develop  a  committee 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  House,  that 
has  effectively  stopped  this  project. 

Although  I  favor  this  part  of  the  bill,  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  entire  bill  because 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  $4  billion 
price  tag  is  for  projects  that  are  seriously 
questionable.  With  a  projected  budget 
deficit  of  well  over  $40  biUion  and  an 
inflation  rate  higher  than  any  time  ex- 
cept just  after  World  War  n,  we  cannot 
afford  wasteful  Government  expendi- 
tures. We  cannot  continue  with  business 
as  usual;  we  cannot  blithely  spend  tax- 
payers' dollars  on  projects  and  programs 
that  are  not  clear^  justiflable. 

Unfortunately  this  bill  has  many  such 
inadvisable  and  imneeded  projects.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  itself  opposes 
54  projects  with  an  estimated  price  tag  of 
$2.5  billion,  because  the  administrative 
review  process  on  them  has  not  been 
completed.  Other  projects  have  been  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  without  meeting  local 
cost-sharing  requirements,  without  engi- 
neering feasibiUty  reports  or  without 
plans  for  mitigating  fish  and  wildlife 
losses.  Serious  challenges  have  been 
raised  to  other  projects  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  environmentally  unjusti- 
fled,  unnecessary,  and  too  costly. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  alternative  that  is  fis- 
cally responsible  and  authorizes  only 
projects  that  are  clearly  warranted.* 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strcHig  support  of  HJl.  4788,  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1979. 

I  do  so  primarily  because  of  section 
113  of  that  act,  which  provides  an  essen- 
tial $31.2  million  for  improvements  to 
Cleveland  Harbor.  Cleveland,  like  many 
Midwest  cities,  is  a  city  with  a  seriously 
declining  economic  base.  The  Icxig-term 
viability  of  the  region  will  depend  in 
large  part,  on  the  success  of  current 
heavy  industries  and  on  the  development 
of  new  business.  Vastly  improved  port 
facilities  are  essential  to  both  elements. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  vital  part  at 
the  eccMiomy  of  Cleveland.  That  industry 
relies  heavily  on  water  shipment  of  car- 
goes and  suppUes.  As  larger  ships  come 
on  line,  in  particular,  the  new  1,000-foot 
iron  ore  carriers,  Cleveland  Harbor  will 
no  Icxiger  be  able  to  serve  the  steel  in- 
dustry adequately.  The  approach  and 
entrance  channels  are  not  deep  enough. 
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not  wide  enough,  and  riOt  long  enough 
for  the  new  bulk  carriers,  especially  dur- 
ing inclement  weather  operations. 

The  improvements  authorized  in  H.R. 
4788,  will  do  the  deepening,  the  widen- 
ing, and  the  extending  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  local  steel  industry. 
The  100,000  jobs  linked  to  steel  and  port 
operations  will,  in  turn,  be  maintained 
and  hopefully  increase. 

Yet,  steel  is  not  the  only  aspect  of 
Cleveland  which  depends  on  a  viable 
port.  Many  other  existing  concerns  de- 
pend on  water  for  receipt  of  supplies  and 
distribution  of  products.  If  Cleveland  is 
to  attract  new  industries  and  develop 
new  economic  bases,  such  as  shipping  or 
exporting,  the  need  for  port  moderniza- 
tion becomes  even  more  urgent.  Plans 
currently  exist  for  development  of  the 
port  terminal  areas  and  construction  of 
surrounding  industrial  park  areas.  In 
conjunction  with  these  activities,  the 
nearby  downtown  airport  would  be  ex- 
panded to  handle  all  types  of  traflSc.  The 
expanded  industrial  areas  and  improve- 
ment in  transportation  possibilities 
would  be  great  stimuli  to  new  investment 
in  the  business  area. 

Cleveland  simply  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  its  current  status  or  to  estab- 
lish any  significant  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  an  industrial  city  or  as  a  major 
American  trade  center  without  the  funds 
authorized  in  H.R.  4788.  Section  113  is 
not  an  attempt  to  obtain  Federal  dollars 
simply  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  those 
Federal  dollars.  It  provides  money  vital 
to  avert  certain  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs 
and  finances  to  the  Cleveland  area. 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  of  H.R.  4788  so 
that  Cleveland  can  continue  at  its  cur- 
rent status  and  ultimately  be  renewed 
as  a  model  for  other  cities  which  face 
financial  difficulties  and  seek  to  return 
to  their  former  strength.  In  closing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tingmshed  chairman  of  this  committee, 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  California  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  this  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  committee  for  accepting  my 
amendment  which  will  add  no  addition- 
al authority  under  the  bill  but  will  sim- 
ply make  a  technical  correction  which 
will  allow  contracts  to  be  let  between 
the  State  of  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks 
Commission  and  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  begin  work  on  an  erosion  pro- 
tection project  at  the  Louisville,  Nebr., 
State  Recreation  Area  under  the  aus- 
pices of  section  14  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  79-526)  as 
amended  by  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-251) . 

During  a  recent  flood  crisis  along  the 
Platte  River  considerable  damage  oc- 
curred to  public  facilities  and  eroded 
enormous  portions  of  shoreline  at  the 
Louisville  State  Recreation  Area.  The 
shoreline  is  valuable  to  the  public  for 
park  expansion  purposes  and  for  future 
facility  development. 

Louisville  State  Recreation  Area  is 
one  of  the  more  popular  public  use  areas 
in  the  State.  Being  situated  between 
Omaha  and  Lincoln,  the  site  serves  as 


the  recreation  resource  for  the  two  larg- 
est population  centers  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing 1977  over  200,000  visitors  were 
coimted  using  the  area. 

Section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  requires  that  non-Federal  interests 
enter  into  enforceable  contracts  to  pro- 
vide the  required  non-Federal  coopera- 
tion for  Corps  of  Engineers  water 
resource  projects.  Most  States  have 
developed  means  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quirement, but  some  have  as  of  yet  been 
unable  to  do  so.  The  primary  problem  is 
a  constitutional  one — the  inability  to 
commit  future  legislatures  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  repayment  of  such  project 
purposes  as  water  supply  and  recreation. 
The  Nebraska  commission  has  obtained 
an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General 
which  prohibits  the  commission  from 
entering  into  the  contract  because  sec- 
tion 221  assurances  are  violative  of  the 
Nebraska  Constitution  which  prohibits 
the  binding  of  the  State  legislature  for 
future  unappropriated  funds. 

The  problem  which  I  am  seeking  to 
correct  in  Nebraska  for  the  Louisville 
State  Recreation  Area  is  similar  to  the 
situation  found  in  Indiana  and  corrected 
in  this  bill  at  section  435. 

This  Nebraska  constitutional  limita- 
tion only  applies  to  State  government, 
and  political  subdivisions,  such  as  local 
natural  resource  districts,  may  obligate 
themselves  beyond  1  tax  year  for  sec- 
tion 221  purposes.  Problems  such  as  the 
the  one  presented  by  this  amendment  are 
normally  cured  by  making  the  local  nat- 
ural resources  district  the  local  sponsor 
for  section  221  purposes.  In  this  instance 
that  c£innot  be  accomplished  because  the 
State  recreation  area  is  under  the  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
game  and  parks  commission.  Therefore 
the  problem  must  be  corrected  by 
statute. 

Parkland  in  Nebraska  and  especially 
in  eastern  Nebraska  is  in  far  too  short 
of  supply  to  be  wasted  away  by  flooding 
action.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  your  as- 
sistance in  the  preservation  of  parkland. 
Amendment    by    Mr.    Cavanaugh    to    H.R. 

4788 — Water  Resottrces  Development  Act 

OF  1979 

Sec.  445.  The  requirements  of  section  221 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agreements 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Nebraska  for  local  cooperation  as  a 
condition  for  the  construction  of  the  erosion 
protection  project  at  the  LoulavlUe  State 
Recreation  Area  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Platte  River,  near  Louisville,  Nebraska,  au- 
thorized by  section  14  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1946.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska on  the  Items  of  local  cooperation  for 
this  project,  which  is  to  be  assumed  by  the 
State,  notwithstanding  that  the  State  may 
elect  to  make  Its  performance  of  any  obliga- 
tion contingent  upon  the  State  legislature 
making  the  necessary  appropriations  and 
funds  being  allocated  for  the  same  or  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds  on  the  part 
of  the  State. • 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  title  IV? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 


ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pease,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  4788)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  513,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

motion  to  recommit  offered  by  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am,  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Solomon  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  4788.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  283,  noes  127, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  29] 

AYES— 283 

Abdnor 

Ashbrook 

BevUl 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Biaggi 

Akaka 

AuCoin 

Bingham 

Albosta 

Badham 

Blanchard 

Alexander 

Baifalls 

Boggs 

Ambro 

Bailey 

Boner 

Anderson, 

Baldus 

Bonior 

Calif. 

Barnard 

Bonker 

Andrews.  NO. 

Bauman 

Bouquard 

Andrews, 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bowen 

N.  Dek. 

Benjamin 

Brademas 

Annunzio 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Anthony 

Bereuter 

Brooks 

Archer 

Bethune 

Brown,  Calif 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroybUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Cbisholm 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okia. 
English 
Erdahl 
Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Plndley 
FUppo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllmen 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
GUckman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Granun 
Gray 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 


Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Barnes 

Beard,  R.I. 

BeUell 

Bellenson 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carr 

Clay 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Contc 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 


Hill  Is 

HInson 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ictaord 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ktldee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lngomarslno 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leech,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lehmam 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

LoefBer 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

MoCormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mathis 

Matsui 

Mactox 

Mtkulski 

Miller,  Ohio 

MIneta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUolian 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

NOES— 127 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dodd 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drinan 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Penwlck 

Fish 

Fisher 


Price 

Quillen 

Raball 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaido 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebeiius 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Scangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Williams,  Mont. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Flthlan 

Florio 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Gephardt 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Green 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gudger 

Hall,  Ohio 

Harkin 

Harris 

Heckler 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 


Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Latu 

Lee 

Leland 

Levltas 

Lowry 

McDonald 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 


MUler,  Calif. 
Mlnish 
Moffett 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Neai 
Nelson 
Nolan 
O'Brien 
Paul 
Pease 
Petri 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Ratchford 
Ritter 
Roth 
Russo 
Sabo 
Sawyer 


Schroeder 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Solomon 

Stack 

Stark 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Studds 

Tauke 

Vento 

Walker 

Waxman 

Whittaker 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Young,  Pla. 
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Anderson,  HI. 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Emery 
Fowler 
Goodling 
Kightower 
Holt 


McCloskey 

McOade 

McHugb 

Murphy,  HI. 

Obey 

Prltchard 

Rhodes 

Rodino 


Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Santinl 

Ullman 

Whitten 

Wyatt 

Yates 


D   1550 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Obey  against. 
Mr.  Emery  for,  with  Mr.  McHugh  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Santinl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  High- 
tower. 

Mr.  LELAND  and  Mr.  RITTER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bedell).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  simply  to  share  with  the  Members 
two  changes  in  the  schedule  for  today. 

Immediately  it  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  leadership  to  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  272,  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Andrei  Sakharov  should 
be  released  from  internal  exile,  and  fol- 
lowing that,  to  return  to  the  bill  origi- 
nally scheduled  for  yesterday,  and  to 
consider  H.R.  5507,  relating  to  the  treat- 


ment of  retirement  bmeflts  under  Fed- 
eral employment  insTirance  law.  The 
rule  is  a  closed  rule,  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  Upon  completion  of  those 
two  matters  we  would  have  completed 
the  legislative  business  for  the  day. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 

In  other  words,  we  will  take  up  Just 
the  rule  on  the  Federal  employment  In- 
surance bill? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  take  up  the  bill,  which  is  a  closed 
rule,  1  hour  of  general  debate,  and  then 
a  vote. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  U  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  because  it  is  a  closed 
rule,  there  is  a  Uttle  controversy  on  that. 
Is  it  possible  that  we  are  going  to  rise 
at  5:30  regardless? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  possible  that  we 
might  even  get  through  by  5:30,  I  think 
even  probable,  if  we  address  ourselves 
diligently  to  that  task. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  if  we  did  not, 
would  we  rise  at  5 :  30? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  we  did  not,  we  would 
regroup  and  sort  of  reconsider  things 
along  about  that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  may  have  some  as- 
surances to  share. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  the  gentleman  be  able  to  say 
at  this  point  in  time  whether  there  will 
be  any  change  in  the  schedule  for 
Thursday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  at  this  time  I  know  of  no 
changes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Noting  that  on  the  pro- 
gram there  are  just  two  smaller  bills, 
depending  upon  one's  interests,  which 
are  scheduled  for  Thursday,  would  that 
suggest  that,  the  schedule  being  kept,  we 
could  avoid  a  session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  yes.  There  Is  al- 
ways Wednesday,  of  course.  And  tomor- 
row we  meet  at  3  o'clock.  We  hope  to 
have  Wednesday  on  regulsu*  schedule 
tomorrow,  meeting  at  3  o'clock,  to  dispose 
of  the  Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act. 
If  we  are  successful  in  doing  that  and 
completing  the  bill  today  and  taking  up 
whatever  other  legislative  business  may 
be  ripe  for  consideration,  the  appropria- 
tions ceiling  on  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Authority  and  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act,  subject  to  granting  a  rule, 
if  all  of  those  things  were  finished  by 
Thursday  and  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  our  meeting  Friday,  then  1  think  It 
is  likely  that  we  might  not  meet  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the  major- 
ity leader  has  a  personal  event  tonight 
at  7  o'clock  in  which  he  hats  an  intimate 
interest,  dealing  with  his  future,  and  that 
we  could  therefore  at  least  know  that 
we  will  be  out  of  session  before  that 
time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  may  be  absolutely  certain  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  be  out  by 
that  time,  and  I  expect  that  all  of  us 
will  be.  I  thank  the  gentleman;  I  ap- 
preciate the  advertisement. 


D  1600 
EXPRESSING  SENSE  OP  CONGRESS 
POR  RELEASE  OF  ANDREI  SAKHA- 
ROV  AND  URGING  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROTEST  CONTINUED  Sin»PRES- 
SION  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Poreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  272)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Andrei 
Sakharov  should  be  released  from  inter- 
nal exile,  urging  the  President  to  protest 
the  continued  suppression  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  272 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  com- 
mits the  signatory  countries  to  respect  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms: 

Whereas  the  signatory  countries  have 
pledged  themselves  to  "fulfill  In  good  faith 
their  obligations  under  International  law": 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  guarantees  to  all  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  religion, 
opinion,  and  expression: 

Whereas  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rlghu  guarantees  that 
everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion,  the  right 
to  hold  opinions  without  interference,  and 
the  right  to  freedom  of  expression; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Cooperation  and 
Security  In  Europe,  is  a  party  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
has  ratified  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights; 

Whereas  Principle  vn  of  the  Pinal  Act  spe- 
cifically confirms  the  "right  of  the  Individual 
to  know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties" 
m  the  field  of  human  rights  and  Principle 
IX  confirms  the  relevant  and  positive  role 
Individuals  play  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act; 

Whereas  the  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  by  armed  forces  from  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  Guiding  Relations  be- 
tween States  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  in- 
cluding the  commitments  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  to  respect  equal  rights 


and  self-determination  of  peoples,  to  ob- 
serve the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  fulfill  in 
good  faith  obligations  arising  from  generally 
recognized  principles  and  rules  of  interna- 
tional law; 

Whereas  Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov, 
leader  of  the  human  rights  movement  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  con- 
demned the  Soviet  Inwerventlon  in  Afghan- 
istan, calling  it  a  "threat  to  the  entire  world" 
and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops; 

Whereas  Dr.  Sakharov  was  subsequently 
arrested  and  exiled  to  the  city  of  Gorky  in 
direct  contravention  of  Principle  VII  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights; 

Whereas  all  freedom-loving  peoples  should 
condemn  the  recent  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  denouncing  and  Internally  exiling 
Dr.  Sakharov;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  repression  of  reli- 
gious believers,  scientists,  writers,  intellec- 
tuals, human  rights  activists,  and  Helsinki 
Monitors,  including  Scharansky,  Orlov,  Ru- 
denko,  Tykhy,  Petkus,  and  many  others,  is 
an  egregious  violation  of  both  Principle  VII 
and  Basket  Three  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
should  release  Andrei  Sakharov  from  internal 
exile  immediately. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  urges  the  President — 

(1)  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  and  at  the  highest  levels,  the  exile  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  the  continued  suppres- 
sion of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  to  call  upon  all  other  signatory  nations 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  Join  in  such  pro- 
tests and  to  take  actions  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
1980  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow,  suspen- 
sion of  appropriate  trade,  economic,  and  com- 
mercial activities  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  such  sanctions  as  may  be  available  to 
them;  and 

(3)  to  inform  Immediately  the  govern- 
ments of  all  other  signatory  nations  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  that  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  1980  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  review 
meeting  intends  to  raise  at  that  meeting 
these  specific  violations  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  including  the  Individual  cases  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Monitors. 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  272,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  Andrei  Sak- 
harov should  be  released  from  exile  and 
urging  the  President  to  protest  the  con- 
tinued suppression  of  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations, the  Honorable  Don  Honker, 
the  distinguished  gentlelady  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  ,  and  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission Mr.  Dante  Fascell,  for  their 
efforts  on  this  resolution.  I  also  want  to 
commend  Congressmen  Albosta,  Wolff, 
Maguire,  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  for  their  contributions. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Honker)  will  describe  the  details  of  the 
resolution.  However,  I  do  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  impress  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  the  seriousness  of 
this  action  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Dr.  Sakharov  is  a  brilliant  physicist,  a 
Nobel  laureate,  and  a  very  courageous 
man.  His  exile,  following  upon  the  Soviet 
military  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  is  a 
grim  reminder  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  do  not  enjoy  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  proclaimed 
in  the  various  international  conventions 
and  accepted  by  the  civilized  interna- 
tional community. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  ratified 
the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  the 
International  Covenants,  and  committed 
itself  to  respect  human  rights  and  basic 
freedoms.  Dr.  Sakharov's  exile  is  a  tragic 
illustration  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
duplicity  in  human  rights.  The  tragedy 
extends  further,  because  that  govern- 
ment has  also  imprisoned  many  other 
outstanding  Soviet  citizens. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  for  this  Con- 
gress to  urge  the  President  to  protest  the 
Soviet  Union's  continuing  suppression  of 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  80  Members,  was  unani- 
mously approved  and  reported  yesterday 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I, 
therefore,  urge  its  unanimous  adoption 
by  this  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  briefly  for  debate 
purposes  only  to  the  ranking  Member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hroomfield)  . 

Mr.  HROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago,  "competent 
authorities"  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Soviet  secret  police,  banished 
Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  Nobel  laureate 
scientist,  to  the  provincial  city  of 
Gorky — 250  miles  from  Moscow.  Accord- 
ing to  the  press,  the  Soviet  prosecutor  let 
it  be  known  that  Sakharov  was  being  sent 
to  this  "closed  zone"  so  that  he  would  no 
longer  be  in  touch  with  foreigners,  espe- 
cially foreign  journalists. 

Sakharov  became  a  full  member  of  the 
prestigious  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1953  at  the  unprecedented  early  age 
of  32.  "The  father  of  the  Soviet  hydro- 
gen bomb,"  as  he  is  often  called,  was  one 
of  the  top  scientific  figures  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1975.  His  banishment — or 
internal  exile — was  actually  a  violation 
of  Soviet  law  inasmuch  as  "such  punish- 
ment may  be  imposed  by  a  court  after 
a  criminal  trial"  and  there  had  been  no 
trial.  What  had  this  extremely  popular 
and  distinguished  personage  done? 
What  crimes  had  he  committed  for  the 
Soviets  to  risk  world  condemnation  and 
domestic  discontent  for  his  banishment? 

In  1968  he  had  denounced  censorship 
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and  intellectual  restraints  and  Soviet 
pressures  against  the  liberalization  of 
Communist  rule  in  Czechoslovakia.  He 
soon  became  the  voice  of  moderation  and 
reason  and  the  symbol  of  dissidence 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  Therefore,  he  be- 
came a  threat  to  the  Soviet  system. 

In  1973,  Sakharov  wrote  of  "the  dan- 
gers of  an  illusory  dfetente  that  is  not 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  trust  and 
democratization."  He  pointed  out  that 
Soviet  authorities  were  systematically 
violating  international  covenants  on 
human  rights  by  jailing  politicsd  prison- 
ers. He  reported  to  Westerners  on  ar- 
rests of  human  rights  activists,  Russian 
Orthodox  worshippers  and  others.  Sev- 
eral months  ago,  he  appealed  to  Western 
nations  to  boycott  the  1980  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow.  On  January  2,  finally, 
he  called  on  the  United  Nations  to  pres- 
sure the  Soviet  Union  to  withdrav/  from 
Afghanistan,  calling  the  situation 
"tragic,  dramatic,  and  dangerous."  In 
turn,  he  was  called  a  traitor. 

Sakharov's  apartment  had  been 
searched,  he  had  been  harassed.  His  life 
had  been  threatened  many  times  and 
he  had  been  denied  permission  to  travel 
to  Oslo  in  1975  to  receive  his  Nobel  prize. 
He  has  also  been  deprived  of  mail  from 
his  two  grown  children  in  the  United 
States. 

"Sakharov,"  according  to  Dr.  Stephen 
Cohen,  director  of  Russian  studies  at 
Princeton,  "symbolized  the  possibility 
of  dissent  for  others  inside  the 
establishment." 

A  "fallen  angel,"  as  he  had  been  de- 
scribed, his  eminence  and  his  past  scien- 
tific service  to  the  U.S.S.R.  nonetheless 
forced  the  authorities  to  extend  him  im- 
munity from  arrest. 

Perhaps  the  Kremlin  believed  that  in 
the  turmoil  of  its  Afghanistan  invasion, 
Sakharov's  banishment  would  not  be 
greatly  noticed  abroad  and  would,  more 
importantly,  serve  as  a  necessary  warn- 
ing at  home. 

This  crass  political  repression  has 
caused  an  international  furor  and  is  a 
violation  of  the  simplest  standards  of 
htunan  decency.  It  also  represents  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  which  Sak- 
harov was  monitoring  for  Soviet  com- 
pliance. The  Italian  Communist  news- 
paper, L'Unita,  put  it  well  when  it  ex- 
claimed editorially  that  the  Soviets  were 
"incapable  of  resolving  tensions  toler- 
antly." We  can  say  no  less  than  a  Com- 
munist publication. 

We  have  moved  to  withdraw  the  Olym- 
pic games  from  Moscow  as  Sakharov 
pleaded  months  ago.  We  have  con- 
demned the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan as  we  have  finallv  recognized  the 
illusorv  nature  of  detente.  As  we  devise 
concrete  and  positive  actions  to  respond 
to  growing  Soviet  imperialism,  we  must 
also  recognize  the  importance  of  sym- 
bols. Although  our  cries  of  outrage  in 
the  Sakharov  affair  are  largely  symbolic, 
Sakharov  himself  was  and  is  a  symbol — 
a  symbol  of  tolerance,  decencv,  and  rea- 
son. Yet,  as  a  symbol,  he  was  and  Is  per- 
ceived as  dangerous  to  the  Soviet  to- 
talitarian regime.  There  is  great  tragedy 
and  faint  hope  In  this  fact. 


It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  homage 
to  this  man  and  draw  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  his  example  and  his  plight. 
And  to  the  squalid  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Honker), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations. 

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day (H.  Con.  Res.  272)  an  excellent 
resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs  expressing 
the  outrage  of  the  Congress  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  continuing  violation  of 
human  rights.  Though  this  resolution 
singles  out  Soviet  physicist  and  Nobel 
Prize  wirmer,  Andrei  Sakharov  who 
was  arrested  last  January  22,  I  must 
remind  my  distinguished  coUeagues  that 
his  arrest  was  not  an  isolated  incident. 
Reports  out  of  Moscow  have  indicated 
that  for  the  past  3  months  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  conducting  a  major 
crackdown  on  dissidents.  This  action  is 
partially  a  cleansing  operation  before  the 
Moscow  Olympics,  but  more  importantly, 
it  is  directed  at  silencing  those  who  would 
have  been  the  most  outspoken  critics  of 
the  brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
These  reports  further  indicate  that  more 
than  40  people  have  been  arrested  or 
tried  for  the  nonviolent  exercise  of  then- 
human  rights.  These  dissidents  represent 
a  wide  range  of  groups  within  the  Soviet 
Union — human  rights  monitors,  religious 
believers,  would  be  emigrants,  campaign- 
ers for  rights  of  national  groups  and 
members  of  independent  trade  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  can  see,  Andrei 
Sakharov,  the  subject  of  this  resolution, 
represents  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  He  was 
charged  with  subversive  activities, 
stripped  of  all  state  honors  and  asked  to 
return  his  awards.  Contemptuously  dis- 
regarding world  public  opinion,  the 
Soviets  banished  Sakharov  from  Moscow 
and  have  sent  him  into  internal  exile  in 
Gorki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  his  accom- 
plishments, Andrei  Sakharov  enjoyed 
a  special  status,  one  that  allowed  him  to 
constantly  speak  out  against  the  Soviet 
system,  to  lead  the  Soviet  human  rights 
movement  and  to  Inform  Western 
sources  about  human  rights  violations 
occurring  daily  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Now 
that  voice — the  "conscience  of  Russia" — 
has  been  silenced. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  272  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Andrei  Sakharov  should  be  released  from 
internal  exile  and  in  the  whereas  clauses 
the  case  history  of  Soviet  violations  of 
international  agreements  are  explained. 

In  the  resolved  section  the  Congress 
urges  the  President — 

First,  to  protest  the  continued  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Second,  to  call  upon  all  other  signatory 
nations  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  take 
action  against  the  Soviet  Union  by  re- 
fusing participation  in  the  1980  summer 
Olympics  and  suspension  of  appropriate 
trade,  economic,  and  commercial  activi- 
ties; and 


Third,  to  inform  the  govemmoits  of  all 
signatory  nations  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  1980 
conference  intends  to  raise  these  viola- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  Act  at  that  Con- 
ference. 

By  this  act  today,  the  word  will  go 
forth  to  all  the  champions  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  may  have  -temporarily 
silenced  Andrei  Sakharov  but  through 
us  their  voices  will  continue  to  be  heard. 
D  1610 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  had  several 
resolutions  before  it  on  this  particular 
matter,  one  that  was  introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  member  of 
the  committee,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  and  one  by 
our  other  colleague.  Mr.  Wolfp  of  New 
York.  We  also  had  resolutions  by  Mr. 
Maguire  and  Mr.  Albosta.  All  of  these 
were  excellent  resolutions,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  accommodate  the  best 
features  of  each  of  the  resolutions.  What 
finally  emerged  was  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Fenwick.  with  some 
modifications. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  credit  Mrs. 
Fenwick  for  her  persistence,  her  com- 
mitment, and  her  enlightened  leadership 
in  this  entire  area.  The  resolution  I  think 
represents  the  excellent  work  that  she 
has  been  doing  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  before  yield- 
ing to  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
I  would  like  to  recognize  our  distinguish- 
ed colleague  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Commission,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for 
yielding  some  time. 

As  chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion let  me  say  that  the  Fenwick  resolu- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission at  its  last  meeting  and  was 
adopted  by  them.  We  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  Mrs.  Fenwick  for  offering 
that  resolution  and  then  submitting  It 
to  the  Poreign  Affairs  Cwnmittee  for  ac- 
tion along  with  the  expressions  of  many 
other  Members  of  the  House,  which  has 
culminated  in  the  resolution  pending  be- 
fore my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  resolution  under  consideration.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Representatives  Fenwick, 
Honker,  my  colleagues  on  the  Helsinki 
Commission  and  the  Poreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  sponsoring  House  Con- 
current Resolution  272,  legislation  which 
calls  upon  the  Grovemment  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  release  Academician  Andrei 
Sakharov  from  internal  exile.  The  bill 
also  urges  the  President  to  protest  the 
exile  of  Sakharov  as  well  as  the  contin- 
ued suppression  of  human  rights  in  the 
U.S.SJl.,  to  call  upon  other  Helsinki  sig- 
natory nations  to  join  in  such  protests, 
and  to  inform  all  other  Helsinki  coun- 
tries that  the  United  States  intends  to 
raise  these  specific  violations  at  the  1980 
CSCE  review  meeting  in  Madrid. 

With  the  arrest  and  exile  2  weeks  ago 
of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  1975  recipi- 
ent of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  a  well- 
orchestrated  campaign  of  repression 
against  Soviet  human  rights  activists 
reached  a  crescendo.  For  over  the  past 
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year,  Soviet  authorities  have  systemati- 
cally arrested,  imprisoned,  or  exiled  dis- 
sidents of  nearly  every  religious  or  polit- 
ical group  and  geographic  region.  A  sur- 
vey prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission  reveals  the  shocking  statis- 
tics: 102  Soviet  human  rights  activists 
were  convicted  in  1979  while  another  59 
were  arrested  and  are  currently  awaiting 
trial.  Contrary  to  speculation  that  Sak- 
harov's  exile  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
KGB  crackdown  on  the  Soviet  human 
rights  movement,  it  is  clear  that  his  ban- 
ishment from  Moscow  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  series  of  repressive  measures. 

This  ongoing  campaign  of  repression 
has  not  been  limited  to  any  one  group 
of  dissidents  nor  to  any  one  area.  Three 
Russian  Orthodox  leaders,  a  Lithuanian 
Catholic  activist,  at  least  10  Ukrainian 
human  rights  supporters,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Crimean  Tatars,  an  Armenian 
economist,  the  editor  of  a  Jewish  journal 
are  among  the  KGB's  latest  victims.  Since 
the  spring  of  last  year,  11  members  of 
the  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups — in  Mos- 
cow, Ukraine,  and  Armenia — have  been 
arrested.  Although  many  of  these  cour- 
ageous individuals  have  never  met,  they 
all  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common: 
Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  their  spokes- 
man, the  man  who — at  great  risk  to  him- 
self—defended tlieir  activities  and  sup- 
ported their  causes. 

Now  Andrei  Sakharov  is  paying  a  terri- 
ble price  for  his  brave  actions.  Isolated 
from  his  family  and  friends,  subjected 
to  threats  against  his  life,  threatened 
with  deportation  to  an  even  more  remote 
place  as  well  as  with  sanctions  against 
his  wife,  Sakharov  nonetheless  continues 
to  speak  out  in  defense  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
swift  action  and  condemn  the  crude  So- 
viet attempt  to  silence  this  courageous 
champion  of  freedom  by  adc^ting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  272. 
n  1620 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  25 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfield)  ,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  up  to  the  Members 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Sakharov  is  a  Noble 
Prize  wiimer,  but  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  at  the 
time  he  received  that  award  it  was 
greeted  with  strange  silence  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  a  great  achievement, 
recognized  around  the  world,  but  the 
Soviet  press  muzzled  the  announcement 
of  this  award  and  later  on  gave  it  a  sinis- 
ter implication  because  they  did  not  want 
Sakharov  to  be  too  respected,  too  build- 
up, too  recognized  as  a  leader,  by  the 
people  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  was  properly  pointed  out.  Dr.  Sak- 
harov has  been  a  spokesman  for  Soviet 
dissidents,  a  spokesman  to  the  free 
world — to  the  free  world  press  stationed 
in  Moscow.  Now,  he  has  been  muzzled. 
What  this  really  amounts  to  is  taking  him 
out  of  Moscow,  removing  him  from  access 
to  the  free  world  press.  So,  another  voice 
is  silenced.  This  should  come  as  no  sur- 


prise. Certain  people  have  expressed  sur- 
prise that  the  Soviets  would  invade 
Afghanistan,  exile  a  man  such  as  Dr. 
Sakharov.  Anyone  who  understands  the 
Soviet  State  understands  the  hard  hand 
they  maintain  over  their  people,  and 
should  not  be  surprised. 

In  fact,  our  committee  staff  has  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  material  dealing 
with  this  kind  of  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  check  our 
staff  director.  Dr.  Jack  Brady,  and  he  wiU 
demonstrate  the  hyprocrisy  that  is  ramp- 
ant in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  wish  a  certain  head  of  state  had 
consulted  with  Dr.  Brady.  Then,  he 
would  not  have  been  surprised  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  would  have  lied  to  him. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  by  making 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker:  This  act  demon- 
strates the  contempt  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  Helsinki  accords.  They  signed 
that  without  any  honesty,  without  any 
decency,  without  any  respect  for  the 
commitment  we  and  others  have  given  to 
the  Helsinki  accords.  But,  again,  I 
emphasize  that  this  should  not  have  sur- 
prised anyone.  The  Sakharov  story  and 
the  story  of  other  dissidents  is  typicaJ  of 
the  denial  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan),  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Helsinki  Commission. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
one has  said,  "He  truly  loves  the  law 
who  keeps  it  when  his  government 
breaks  it." 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  are  no 
finer  patriots  in  the  Soviet  Union  than 
those  dissidents  who  are  so  prominently 
represented  in  the  person  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov, because  that  citizen  who  will 
stand  up  within  his  society  and  say, 
"You  have  made  promises  and  you  must 
keep  them;"  who  will  seek  to  right  the 
wrongs  in  his  own  society,  and  who  will 
seek  to  set  crooked  things  straight — that 
citizen  is  invaluable.  He  or  she  is  the 
silver  and  the  gold  and  the  precious 
stone  of  the  society. 

Such  a  man  is  Andrei  Sakharov.  When 
the  Soviet  Government  seeks  to  silence 
the  voice  of  courage,  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, it  injures  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Russian  people — not  just  the  individuals 
who  are  the  targets  of  that  repression. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  part 
of  the  delegation  to  the  Helsinki  accords 
followup  conference  in  Belgrade.  I  well 
remember  American  delegate  Joyce 
Hughes,  a  distinguished  civil  rights  lead- 
er and  law  professor,  as  she  said  in  that 
meeting,  "My  experiences  in  the  United 
States  have  led  me  to  believe  that  prom- 
ises on  paper  can  become  realities  in  the 
world." 

We  do  right  today,  not  only  for  our 
country  and  for  the  dissidents,  but  we 
do  right  for  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  for  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
when  we  in  this  resolution  strongly  re- 
mind the  Soviet  Government  that  its  ac- 
tions are  repressions  against  its  own 
people,  that  it  made  promises  on  paper 
in  the  Helsinki  accords.  It  made  promises 
on  paper  in  its  new  constitution  based 
on  those  accords,  promises  that  it  does 
not  keep.  In  taking  this  action  today,  we 


once  again  say  to  the  world  that  the 
human  rights  policy  of  the  United  States 
stands  strong,  that  we  will  stand  for  the 
rights  of  people  everywhere,  and  in  so 
doing  we  are  doing  something  right  for 
our  society,  something  right  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  superpower,  and  we 
defend  the  people  who  are  the  best  pa- 
triots and  the  finest  citizens  of  that 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  seeking  the  release 
of  Andrei  Sakharov  from  internal  exile. 
The  exile  of  Nobel  Laureate,  Dr.  An- 
drei Sakharov,  because  of  his  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  intervention  hi 
Afghanistan,  is  indicative  of  the  lack  of 
respect  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union— not  just  for  Sakharov,  for 
Shcharansky,  Orlov,  Rudenko,  Tykhy, 
Petkus — but  for  thousands  of  other  hu- 
man rights  activists,  intellectuals,  writ- 
ers, Helsinki  monitors,  scientists  and  all 
those  who  have  had  the  courage  to  speak 
out  in  protest  against  Soviet  repression. 
Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  demonstrated 
why  he  has  become  known  worldwide  as 
a  leader  of  the  human  rights  movement 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  While  others 
around  the  globe  hesitated  to  condemn 
this  aggression,  this  man,  who  has  suf- 
fered so  much  in  his  fight  to  be  free, 
boldly  stepped  forward  and  risked  his 
remaining  liberty  by  declaring  that  the 
Soviet  invasion  is  a  "threat  to  the  entire 
world." 

The  past  efforts  of  the  Soviets  to  pay 
lipservice  to  the  issues  of  human  rights 
and  demcxiracy  have  once  again  been 
exposed.  In  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world,  the  Soviet  Union 
demonstrated  their  respect  for  human 
rights  and  intemationsd  law  by  their 
actions  to  arrest  and  exile  Dr.  Sakharov 
to  the  city  of  Gorky.  Such  action  is  in 
direct  contravention  of  principle  vn  of 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
International  Convenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights. 

Last  August,  when  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  met  with  Soviet  ofQcials  in 
Moscow,  I  was  appalled  to  hear  their 
Chief  Justice  Smirnov  state  that  hu- 
man rights  is  a  propaganda  vehicle  of  the 
West. 

If  there  Is  such  a  serious  misconcep- 
tion of  our  Nation's  concern  for  human 
rights  by  the  Soviet's  leading  jurist,  then 
it  is  apparent  that  we  must  make  our 
message  loud  and  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  our  Nation  holds  human 
rights  in  high  regard.  Furthermore,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  con- 
sider respect  for  basic  human  rights  and 
individual  liberty  to  be  the  birthright  of 
all  mankind,  transcending  intematiinal 
boimdaries. 

The  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  joined  the  United  States  in 
condemning  the  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan.  Our  efforts  to  deny  the 
Soviets  the  benefits  of  holding  the  Olym- 
pic summer  games  is  rapidly  gaining 
support  as  a  positive  response  to  that 
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act.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it 
was  Dr.  Sakharov  who  pleaded  this 
action  many  months  ago.  His  exile  is 
symbolic  of  Soviet  abuses  to  the  msmy 
thousands  of  lesser  known  men  and 
women  who  share  with  him  the  fate  of 
standing  up  to  the  repressive  Soviet 
CTommunist  regime  and  now  suffer  ar- 
rest and  exile. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  ofiBcially 
recognize  this  outrage  and  direct  world 
attention  to  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  plight. 
Dr.  Sakharov  in  the  past  has  been  a 
great  symbol  of  hope  to  all  of  those  who 
share  his  love  of  freedom.  Now  he  has 
become  another  symbol,  a  symbol  of  the 
repressive,  totalitarian  nature  of  the 
Soviet  system.  I  once  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  support  of 
this  resolution,  symbolizing  our  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system  and  our  unyielding  support  for 
the  principles  of  human  rights  and  free- 
dom that  we  share  with  Dr.  Sakharov. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  to  me. 
I,  too,  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  CJommittee  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor  so 
promptly,  and  to  point  up  again  the  im- 
portance of  this  particular  situation  of 
Dr.  Sakharov.  The  world  now  knows 
there  are  thousands  of  others  like  Dr. 
Sakharov  who  are  imprisoned  in  the 
Soviet  Union  improperly.  All  the  time, 
the  Soviets  are  trying  to  convince  people 
around  the  world  that  they  are  for  hu- 
man freedom  and  civil  rights  with  im- 
pressive rhetoric  when  in  actuality  the 
Communists  are  not  doing  any  such 
thing;  they  are  in  fact  imprisoning 
people  who  are  willing  to  speak  out  for 
people's  freedom. 

I  compliment  my  colleagues  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor  to  make 
it  very,  very  apparent  to  the  world  that 
we  do  not  approve  of  this  very  radical 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  supportive  remarks. 
n  1630 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff)  ,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  a 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  First  let  me  say  that  a 
special  commendation  is  due  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  for 
his  constant  vigilance.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission.  Also  a  special 
commendation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki), 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  ( Mr. 
BoNKER)  and  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  for  the  out- 
standing work  they  have  done  in  this 
particular  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  comment  that 
this  one  of  the  fine  hours  of  the  Congress 
and  unfortunately  the  press  gallery  is 
virtually  empty  at  this  point.  If  it  had 
been  a  question  of  some  indications  of 


some  indiscretions  of  the  Congress  per- 
haps the  galleries  would  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  to  im- 
derstand  that  the  situation  as  has  been 
described  by  others  is  not  just  the  iso- 
lated case  of  Dr.  Sakharov.  When  we 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  spoke  to 
Pentecostalists — there  are  50,000  Pente- 
costalists  who  are  trying  to  immigrate 
from  that  country  today  and  it  is  not 
just  a  question  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
are  being  persecuted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
but  many  others  as  well. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell  )  asked  why  Dr.  Sakharov.  Well, 
why  Shcharansky,  why  others  who  have 
tried  to  monitor  the  accords? 

I  ask  the  Congress  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Congress  to  join  me 
in  welcoming  two  relatives  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  who  will  be  visiting  us  at  5:15 
on  Thursday  in  room  B-369.  They  are 
constituents  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan).  They  will 
be  coming  here  to  tell  you  their  story 
firsthand  as  to  why  Andrei  Sakharov  has 
been  jailed. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  not  only  look  at 
the  individual  cases  that  are  involved 
here  but  at  the  broad  discrimination  that 
is  taking  place  and  the  broad  depriva- 
tion of  human  rights  that  continues  to 
take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  one  of 
the  original  resolutions  condemning  the 
Soviet  action  against  Dr.  Sakharov,  I  bear 
a  special  interest  in  the  resolution  cur- 
rently being  considered.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  are  univer- 
sally incensed  by  the  mistreatment  of 
Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  fellow  Soviet  dis- 
sidents. They  have  exhibited  their  feel- 
ings not  only  by  sponsoring  various  reso- 
lutions expressing  outrage  at  the  Soviet 
action,  but  also  by  sending  a  letter  ex- 
pressing their  indignation  to  Soviet  party 
chief  Brezhnev.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
colleagues  share  my  strong  feelings  of 
support  for  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
272. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  some  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  this  resolution  and 
to  elaborate  upon  them.  Dr.  Sakharov's 
mistreatment  is  not  an  isolated  case;  it 
seems  that  the  Soviets  have  undertaken 
a  gieneral  crackdown  on  dissident  activ- 
ity. Dr.  Sakharov  being  the  most  prc«n- 
inent  of  the  latest  victims  of  Soviet  insti- 
tutional terror.  A  good  number  of  har- 
rassed  advocates  of  human  rights  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  resolution;  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  name  th«n  all. 

Dr.  Sakharov  has  for  years  devoted 
tremendous  energy  and  resolve  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  His  efforts  were 
acknowledged  in  1975  with  his  reciept  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  But  as  we  know, 
human  rights  are  not  very  fashionable  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  Dr.  Sakharov  was  not 
permitted  to  accept  his  prize  personally. 

Up  until  now,  Dr.  Sakharov  has  been 
left  alone  by  the  Soviet  authorities;  his 
status  as  one  of  the  leading  scientists  in 
his  country  provoked  hesitation  from 
those  who  wish  to  silence  him.  But  the 
Soviets  decided  to  change  their  policy  to 
one  of  active  repression. 
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A  valuable  insight  into  the  situatl(» 
is  given  to  us  by  Tatyana  Yankelevich, 
Dr.  Sakharov's  stepdaughter,  and  her 
husband,  Efrem.  They  recall  the  days 
when  Sakharovs'  apartment  in  Moscow 
was  "always  exciting — so  many  people  in 
a  small  apartment,  discussing  how  to 
try  and  help  one  another."  But  the  Sak- 
harovs are  now  in  exile  in  the  "guilded 
cage"  of  Gorky;  the  Yankelevichs,  having 
been  stripped  of  their  Soviet  citizenship, 
reside  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Yankelevich  is 
forced  to  follow  the  developments  across 
the  sea  on  television,  as  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  denied  access  to  the  Sakharovs, 
who  are  refused  telephone  and  mail 
services  so  vital  to  their  crusade  for  hu- 
man rights.  The  Yankelevichs  relate  that 
even  correspondence  within  the  Soviet 
Union  is  forbidden. 

The  case  of  another  prominent  Soviet 
citizen.  Lev  Z.  Kopelev,  is  typical  of  how 
those  who  have  chosen  to  protest  the 
mistreatment  of  Dr.  Sakharov  from 
within  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  dealt 
with  by  their  Government.  Mr.  Kopelev 
is  a  writer  whose  works  have  been  at- 
tacked as  being  subversive  and  treason- 
ous by  a  Soviet  newspaper.  Mr.  Kopelev's 
meetings  with  foreigners  were  ven- 
omously ridiculed:  "Kopelev's  only  oc- 
cupation now  is  to  supply  our  adversaries 
with  propaganda  materials."  It  went  on 
to  describe  him  as  "nothing  but  a  Judas, 
a  traitor  to  his  country  and  naticm."  It 
is  perhaps  ironic  that  the  religious  ref- 
erence to  Judas  was  chosen;  it  is  absurd 
that  the  avowedly  atheist  Soviets  wish  to 
associate  their  enemies  with  an  anti- 
christ. 

"I  believe  in  Russia '  were  the  words 
of  Mr.  Kopelev.  Indeed,  such  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  Soviet  dissident  move- 
ment as  a  whole.  Russia  is  their  beloved 
homeland,  a  homeland  now  being  ruled 
by  a  clique  of  oppressors  who  distort 
party  doctrine  for  use  against  their  own 
people.  Kopelev,  like  so  many  others,  are 
being  threatened,  if  not  punished,  be- 
cause they  wish  to  convey  that  feeling 
to  sympathetic  foreigners.  The  cause  of 
human  rights  cannot  be  silenced  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  nor  will  it  be  forgotten  by 
the  American  public.  Passage  of  this 
resolution  must  not  signal  the  end  of 
our  concern;  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues share  with  me  the  readiness  to 
continue  this  fight  for  human  dignity,  as 
long  as  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  MAGuniE). 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for 
yielding  and  I  commend  his  fine  state- 
ment, his  efforts  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Za- 
blocki, to  report  out  a  comprehensive 
resolution  which  reflected  the  concerns 
expressed  by  all  of  the  sponsors. 

In  the  resolution  before  us  today,  the 
House  recounts  the  full  extent  of  Soviet 
human  rights  violations  which  are  all 
the  more  cynical  and  outrageous  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  so  many 
international  covenants  guaranteeing  its 
citizens'  rights.  The  resolution  identifies 
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the  continued  repression  of  "religious 
believers,  scientists,  writers,  intellectuals, 
human  rights  activists  and  Helsinki 
monitors."  as  a  violation  of  both  Prin- 
ciple vn  and  Basket  Three  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  The  resolution  recog- 
nizes that  the  case  of  Dr.  Sakharov  is 
but  another  in  a  series  of  repudiations  of 
these  important  accords. 

To  be  sure,  when  we  cite  the  names 
of  Shcharansky,  Ginzburg.  Orlov  or 
Sakharov,  we  cannot  forget  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
less-prominent  cases  and  even  more 
egregious  violations.  We  must  never  for- 
get the  aspiration  of  those  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  worship  or  emigrate 
and  who  are  not  scientists  or  intellec- 
tuals. But  the  Sakharov  case  has  foreign 
policy  implications  that  go  beyond  our 
discussion  Of  human  rights  violations 
and  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tance of  Dr.  Sakharov's  arrest  and  its 
timing  for  that  reason. 

Sakharov  had  enjoyed  relative  free- 
dom in  the  Soviet  Union  in  compari- 
son to  his  allies  in  the  himian  rights 
movement.  His  contributions  in  physics 
won  him  awards,  a  place  of  honor  in  So- 
viet society  and  perhaps  some  breathing 
room  within  which  he  operated.  But  Dr. 
Sakharov  attributed  his  ability  to  speak 
out  to  detente,  the  platform  on  which 
human  rights  monitoring  took  place. 
When  the  West  tied  scientific  and  cul- 
tural contacts  to  certain  levels  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  standards  of  human 
rights,  this  enabled  Sakharov  and  others 
like  him  to  dissent,  to  organize  and  to 
establish  monitoring  groups  which  pro- 
tected rights  of  all  Soviet  citizens. 

But  once  the  protective  umbrella  was 
folded  and  East- West  relations  deterio- 
rated, then  and  only  then  did  the  So- 
viets feel  comfortable  to  move  against 
Sakharov.  They  moved  with  a  vengeance. 

Sakharov  was  arrested  on  his  way  to 
work  and  banished  from  Moscow  to  the 
city  Gorky.  Gorky  is  a  closed  zone,  off 
limits  to  foreigners,  and  is  2  hours 
from  Moscow.  He  has  been  stripped  of 
all  of  his  state  titles  and  awards.  To 
impede  the  reporting  of  his  arrest,  the 
Soviets  disconnected  all  nearby  tele- 
phones. To  complete  the  smear,  the  So- 
viet press  has  chipped  in,  acci;sing  him 
of  heaping  indignities  upon  the  title 
"Soviet  Scientist"  describing  him  as  a 
"renegade,"  who  has  directly  damaged 
his  fellow  citizens  through  his  "sub- 
versive activities." 

Sakharov  who  served  as  the  lead 
source  of  information  for  the  West  on 
Soviet  human  rights  violations  was  ar- 
rested now  because  the  Soviet  regime 
knew  that  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  could  not  be  worse.  They  moved 
at  this  time  because  any  potential  up- 
roar by  the  West  would  be  pale  in  com- 
parison to  our  outrage  at  their  invasion 
of  Afghanistan. 

Why  do  the  Soviets  bother?  Why  not 
expell  all  of  those  who  want  to  leave? 
The  essential  answer  is  this:  The  gov- 
ernment restricts  freedom  of  expression 
as  it  restricts  emigration  because  the  So- 
viet system  cannot  withstand  the  politi- 
cal and  ideological  consequences  of  giv- 
ing its  citizens  a  choice.  Recognizing 
this,  it  is  wholly  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  our  own  politcal  ends  to 


continue  to  use  the  issue  of  himian 
rights  to  present  Soviet  citizens  with  a 
forum  from  which  to  speak  out  against 
Russian  policy. 

A  human  rights  policy  can  and  should 
remain  an  active  tool  in  our  diplomatic 
arsenal  to  protest  and  hopefully  arrest 
further  violations.  And,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  if  we  don't  honor  the  Sakha- 
rovs,  the  Soviets  will  benefit  from  our 
laxness  the  more  easily  to  perpetuate 
their  outrages  against  their  citizens. 
They  waited  imtil  the  world  was  in  tur- 
moil and  they  believed  they  had  the  lux- 
ury to  silence  one  man — a  Nobel  lau- 
reate and  human  rights  advocate — who 
dared  to  speak.  And  Sakharov's  voice 
was  a  powerful  one  indeed.  That's  the 
reason  why  Congress  must  take  special 
care  in  honoring  his  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  this  important  ex- 
pression of  congressional  conscience. 

I  would  point  finEdly,  that  the  world 
had  to  be  in  a  state  of  turmoil  for  the 
Soviets  to  feel  that  they  could  act  with 
impunity  in  this  case.  Sakharov's  voice 
was  a  powerful  one  indeed  and  the  Con- 
gress rightly  takes  special  care  in  honor- 
ing him  today,  for  his  contributions  to 
human  rights. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  the  sponsor 
of  one  of  the  parent  resolutions  which 
was  considered  by  the  committee,  a  reso- 
lution which  had  over  50  cosponsors  in 
the  House  and  I  would  like  to  invite  my 
colleagues  in  the  coming  days,  weeks,  and 
months  to  participate  in  a  continuing 
vigil  here  in  the  Congress  in  statements 
before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  dissidents 
and  refusniks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  including  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick),  for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROOMFEELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick).  who  is  a 
cosponsor  and  a  member  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  speaking 
especially  today  of  Andrei  Sakharov  who 
has  been  rightly  described  as  the  con- 
science of  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
there  are  so  many  others.  There  is  Shcha- 
ransky, Orlov.  Deke.  Rudanko,  Petkos.  I 
could  recite  them  one  after  the  other. 
They  are  lost  in  the  prisons  of  Russia 
or  in  their  psychiatric  hospitals,  beaten 
down.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
of  this  House  have  ever  seen  a  person 
come  out  of  a  psychiatric  hospital. 
Michael  Bianstov,  too.  For  2 '72  years  he 
could  neither  walk  nor  talk  when  he 
came  out. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Sakharov  is  trying 
to  talk  to  us  about.  That  is  why  it  is 
such  a  sorrowful  day  to  lose  a  powerful 
voice  like  that.  He  speaks  to  us  still 
through  his  brave  wife  but  how  long  is 


she  going  to  be  allowed  to  come  and 
communicate  with  the  Western  jour- 
nalists in  Moscow? 

They  slipped  off  the  train,  she  and 
another  woman  the  other  day.  Will  they 
be  watched  so  carefully  that  they  can- 
not do  that  again? 

I  think  maybe  we  ought  to  remember 
that  tens  of  thousands  are  lost  and  never 
known.  They  are  unknown  and  unsung 
names  and  they  die  and  suffer. 

Perhaps  Jacobo  Timmerman  who  has 
just  escaped  from  another  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship said  something  that  we  all 
should  remember: 

Whether  it  Is  In  a  minuscule,  rightist 
country  or  an  Immense  leftist  country,  the 
simplest  formula  for  arriving  at  and  staying 
In  power  Is  the  unlimited  destruction  of 
human  rights. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about: 
the  unlimited  destruction  of  human 
rights.  These  people  who  have  suffered 
in  one  way  or  another,  in  one  country 
or  another,  all  over  the  world,  are  tell- 
ing us  what  this  terrible  century  is  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  should  have 
learned  one  thing  from  the  1930's,  that 
is  we  do  not  speak  up,  those  of  us  who 
are  safe  and  comfortable  here,  when 
people  are  being  brutalized  by  their  own 
governments,  we  are  losing  our  souls. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
272  expressing  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  imfairly  and  un- 
justly exiled  a  great  man.  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharov.  one  of  the  outspoken  critics 
of  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
been  removed  to  a  city  250  miles  from 
Moscow  where  no  foreigners  are  allowed 
to  enter,  and  no  contact  with  the  West 
can  be  maintained. 

I  remember  with  tremendous  clarity  a 
day  in  August  1975,  when  I  met  this 
troubled  man  in  his  Moscow  apartment. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  the  tireless  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  Jews  to  emigrate, 
served  as  my  guide. 

Dr.  Sakharov  expressed  with  remark- 
able vigor  his  conviction  that  the  role  of 
Christians  in  helping  Soviet  Jews  can  be 
immense.  It  was  extraordinarily  moving 
to  hear  Sakharov  speak  with  such  con- 
viction about  religious  freedom. 

After  my  return  to  the  United  States  I 
remember  worrying  about  the  future  of 
this  beautiful  human  being.  Would  the 
Kremlin  keep  his  wife  outside  of  Russia 
and  thereby  seek  to  induce  her  husband 
to  follow^?  Would  Brezhnev  hope  that  the 
prophetic  voice  of  Sakharov  would  fade 
away  if  he  were  banished  to  the  West? 
Or  would  Sakharov  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  Moscow  where  each  day  his  stature 
grows  as  a  prophet? 

Today,  the  fate  the  Soviets  have 
chosen  for  him  and  others  is  clear.  By 
silencing  the  most  articulate  critic  of 
Soviet  society,  the  Kremlin  hopes  to  blot 
out  the  reality  of  Soviet  transgressions. 
As  the  Soviet  crackdown  becomes  more 
vicious,  so  too  must  our  protests  grow 
stronger. 

Sakharov,  Shcharansky,  Orlov,  Nudel 
and  others  must  be  allowed  to  regain 
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their  freedom.  Our  voices  must  not  be 
silent  imtil  this  task  is  complete. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  272,  a  resolution 
which  calls  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  release  Andrei  Sakharov  from  internal 
exile  and  further  urges  the  President  to 
protest  the  violations  against  the  human 
rights  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  other  Soviet 
citizens. 

It  has  been  a  mere  2  weeks  since  the 
first  news  of  the  exile  of  this  distin- 
guished Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  was 
announced  to  the  Western  World.  And 
since  that  time,  Sakharov  has  been 
threatened  with  further  sanctions  for  his 
public  comment  "that  he  will  refuse  to 
submit  to  what  is  characterized  as  an 
illegal  deprivation  of  his  civil  and  polit- 
ical rights."  Only  last  Wednesday,  he 
was  told  that  he  had  violated  the  terms 
of  his  exile  by  making  a  public  state- 
ment blaming  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  international  cli- 
mate and  stating  that  his  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  a 
cause  of  his  banishment.  Unfortunately, 
this  travesty  portends  similar  conse- 
quences for  other  dissidents  and  free- 
dom lovers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
yesterday,  an  attack  on  Lev  Opelev,  a 
prominent  author  and  friend  of  Sak- 
harov was  published  by  the  Government. 
The  turn  of  the  screw  has  begxin. 

How  tragic  that  the  Soviets  must  re- 
sort to  repression  in  order  to  maintain 
a  semblance,  false  though  it  may  be,  of 
stability.  How  sad  that  intelligent  criti- 
cism of  Soviet  actions  is  answered  not  by 
reevaluation  and  reappraisal  of  policy, 
but  by  condemnation.  How  internally 
fragile  must  be  any  system  which  re- 
presses rather  than  assimilates  creativ- 
ity and  irmovation.  This  is  the  tragedy 
which  men  such  as  Sakharov  represent: 
brillant,  creative,  a  genius  forbidden  to 
flower  and  bloom,  yet  like  all  Uving  crea- 
tures, drawn  instinctively  to  the  light,  to 
freedom  and  to  the  need  to  fight  relent- 
lessly for  the  truth.  We  must  not  forget 
the  struggles  of  men  such  as  Sakharov. 
but  instead  herald  them.  And  we  must 
not  cease  to  protest  against  that  type  of 
system  which  unjustly  confines  such 
men. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moor- 

HEAD)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  in  condemning  the  exiling  of 
Andrei  Sakharov. 

Last  summer  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  We  were  over  there 
with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  thing  that  amazed 
me  was  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
so  many  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
spite  of  the  suppression,  the  persecution 
that  was  present,  to  speak  out  for  free- 
dom. They  believed  in  the  rights  of  in- 


dividuals. They  were  not  afraid  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  saw  their  numbers  taken  one  at  a 
time  into  exUe  or  into  prison  or  to  their 
deaths,  they  were  brave  enough  to  stand 
for  the  things  that  they  believed  in. 

Certainly  this  gentleman  was  one  of 
those  people  who  was  willing  to  stand  out 
for  freedom  in  this  world.  Unless  we  and 
others  are  willing  to  stand  for  the  free- 
dom of  each  and  every  person  on  the 
globe,  we  lose  our  freedom  ourselves  in 
part. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  the  act  of  the 
Congress  in  supporting  this  resolution  is 
a  step  that  we  can  take  and  we  must 
take  many  more  in  order  to  insure  the 
rights  of  people  who  are  being  oppressed 
throughout  the  world. 

•  Mr.  OTITNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 272,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Andrei  Sakharov  should  be 
released  from  internal  exile,  and  urging 
the  President  to  protest  the  continued 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  take  this  opportunity 
to  remind  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will 
not  allow  the  determination  of  these 
valiant  dissidents  to  be  ignored  or  for- 
gotten. Let  the  Soviets'  be  assured  by 
this  resolution  that  we  will  continue  to 
speak  out  for  those  whose  rights  have 
been  violated.  For  the  cost  of  silence  is 
abandorunent  of  human  rights,  and  that 
is  a  cost  we  will  not  pay. 

In  support  of  this  resolution,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  January  30. 

This  editorial  pays  tribute  to  Andrei 
Sakharov.  At  this  time  we  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  plight  of  countless  dis- 
sidents and  intellectuals  who  have  been 
continually  persecuted  for  expressing 
their  views.  However,  despite  the  Soviets' 
arrest  and  exile  of  Sfikharov  his  voice 
will  not  be  silenced  nor  will  ours. 

Moreover,  we  who  have  the  freedom 
to  soeak  out  must  not  forget  the  courage 
of  this  and  all  valient  dissidents,  and 
we  must  heighten  our  insistent  voices  on 
behalf  of  those  who  do  not  have  the 
liberty  to  do  so.« 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  this  resolution  con- 
demning the  arrest  and  exile  of  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Andrei  Sakharov  is  not  only 
a  great  scientist,  he  has  also  spoken  out 
long  and  hard  on  the  human  rights  of 
all  men  and  scientists  in  particular.  He 
spoke  strongly  for  the  tremendous  need 
to  pursue  every  avenue  toward  more 
stable  and  peaceful  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  arrest  is  a  direct  snub  at  all 
attempts  to  reduce  the  level  of  conflict 
between  the  East  and  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andrei  Sakharov  is  not 
the  only  dissident  who  has  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
elsewhere.  There  are  many  others  around 
the  world,  but  in  the  Soviet  Union  includ- 
ing Yuri  Orlov.  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
and  Sergii  Kovalev.  Together  with  other 
colleagues  on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  I  have  persistently  written 
Soviet  authorities  directing  attention  to 
the  plight  of  these  men  and  urging  their 
release.  All  to  no  avail,  yet.  llius.  for  this 


reason  I  am  pleased  that  this  resoluticm 
makes  clear  publically  our  strong  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  human  rights  vicda- 
tions  for  dissidents,  not  Just  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's arrest.  (A  c<«)y  of  a  recent  letter 
I  wrote  to  Roman  A.  Rudenko  on  this 
subject  is  enclosed  for  the  Record.  Mr. 
Rudenko  is  Procurator  General  of  the 
U.S.S.R.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  and  I  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  487 
which  would  make  it  UJS.  policy  to 
drastically  reduce  U.S./U.S.S.R.  scien- 
tific cooperation  pending  the  release  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  unless  otherwise  dic- 
tated by  extraordinary  circumstances  or 
the  personal  conscience  of  individual  sci- 
entists. In  the  near  future,  we  shall  no 
doubt  be  considering  here  House  Joint 
Resolution  487,  but  for  today  let  me  say 
that  I  strongly  support  House  Cwicurrent 
Resolution  272  as  a  first  step  in  express- 
ing the  true  measure  of  my  disgust  over 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  ending.  I  would  just  like  to  restate 
my  remarks  last  year  to  President  Alex- 
androv  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
concerning  the  future  of  East-West  sci- 
entific cooperation.  I  quote,  "Commiml- 
cation  while  vital  to  the  long  run  health 
of  science  is  not  beneficial  per  se,  but 
only  if  it  involves  exchange  between 
equals  and  only  if  it  strengthens  research 
opportimities  beyond  the  immediate  ex- 
changes. Acquiescence  in  the  violation  of 
scientists'  hinnan  rights  is  imaccepttible 
as  a  price  of  scientific  exchange." 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  caimot  ac- 
quiesce in  the  violations  of  human 
rights;  for  example,  when  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  his  wife  are  exiled  or  when  Yuri 
Orlov  is  imprisoned  and  confined  to  soli- 
tary confinement  and  hard  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  in  all  instances  be 
open  to  any  genuine  signals  from  the  So- 
viet Union  that  they  do  seek  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  their  outspoken  scien- 
tists and  do  genuinely  welcome  greater 
freedom  of  expression  within  their  so- 
ciety and  when  they  will  respect  national 
borders.  In  short,  they  must  show  us  that 
they  are  ready  and  do  seek  to  abide  by 
the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

tJ.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  25, 1980. 
Mr.  Roman  A.  Rodenko. 
Procurator  General  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Puahkinskaya  ulitaa  ISa, 
Moscow  K-19,  RSFSR,  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodenko:  On  May  24.  1979.  we 
wrote  Academician  Anatoly  Alexandrov.  Pres- 
ident of  your  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
concerning  the  Imprisonment  of  Yuri  Orlov 
and  Sergrel  Kovalev.  A  copy  of  our  letter  is 
enclosed. 

Since  that  time  we  have  read  Madame  Or- 
lov's  testimony  that  her  husband's  health 
and  physical  condition  have  deteriorated 
seriously.  More  recently  It  has  been  reported 
that  Yuri  Orlov  has  been  placed  in  a  PKT 
punishment  block.  His  diet  has  been  greatly 
reduced  and  he  is  in  solitary  confinement 
when  not  working  at  hard  labor. 

As  a  result  of  Madame  Orlov's  testimony 
and  the  more  recent  reports  of  his  further 
confinement,  many  of  our  nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists  have  written  us  ex- 
pressing their  great  concern  for  Orlov  as  well 
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as  for  the  condition  of  Anatoly  Shcbaransky 
and  Sergei  Kovalev.  Among  the  signers  of 
these  letters,  which  we  enclosed  along  with 
a  copy  of  Madame  Orlov's  testimony,  you 
will  no  doubt  recognize  the  names  of  eleven 
Nobel  Laureates  and  many  other  world  re- 
nowned scientists.  Some  scientific  groups 
such  as  the  Association  for  Computing  Ma- 
chinery and  the  2,400  scientists  for  Orlov 
and  Shcharansky  have  gone  further.  They 
have  chosen,  at  considerable  professional 
sacrifice,  to  suspend  scientific  contact  with 
the  Soviet  scientists  pending  the  release  of 
their  Imprisoned  colleagues. 

We  believe  that  their  actions  reflect  the 
conclusion  which  we  stated  last  year  to 
Academician  Alexandrov  and  which  we  em- 
phasize once  again : 

"Communication,  while  vital  to  the  long- 
run  health  of  science,  is  not  beneficial  per  ae 
but  only  if  It  Involves  exchange  between 
equals  and  only  If  It  strengthens  research 
opportunities  beyond  the  immediate  ex- 
changes. Acquiescence  In  the  violation  of 
scientists'  human  rights  Is  unacceptable  as  a 
price  of  scientific  exchange." 

In  transmitting  these  letters  we  wish  to 
point  out  that  none  were  In  any  way  solicited 
by  the  U.S.  government  but  reflect  the  con- 
science of  Individual  scientists  and  profes- 
sional groups  acting  on  their  own. 

As  we  noted  last  year  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress Increasingly  recognizes  the  need  to  in- 
clude human  rights  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  national  and  International  science 
and  technology  policy.  Conversely,  as  Presi- 
dent Carter  stated  In  his  March  19,  1979.  mes- 
sage   to    Congress    on    "Science    and   Tech- 
nology,"  It   Is   our   expectation   that   "these 
(science  exchange)   programs  (with  the  So- 
viet Union)  support  and  remain  compatible 
with    our     overall     political     relationship." 
Specifically,  we  recall  that  In  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Accords  and  associated  agreements,  the 
United    States    and   other   Western    nations 
recognized   the   legitimacy   of   the  de   facto 
governments    and    boundaries    In    Eastern 
Europe  In  exchange  for  recognition  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  of  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  respect  for  human  rights,  as 
well   as   cooperation    In   humanitarian   and 
other  fields  (including  science).  We  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  signatories 
will  still  honor  these  reciprocal  agreements. 
As  we  write  we  have  Just  received  news  of 
the  arrest  and  Internal  exile  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  his  wife,  Elena  Bonner,  to  the  city 
of  Qorky.  As  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  which  oversees  our 
Nation's  science   policy   and  which   has  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  we  are  concerned  for  the  Sak- 
harovs  and  for  the  effect  of  their  arrest  on 
East-West   scientific   cooperation.   Our   feel- 
ings  are  shared   by   many   American   scien- 
tists, some  of  whom  have  signed  the  letters 
enclosed  here  concerning  Orlov,  Shcharansky, 
and  Kovalev. 

We  are  also  concerned  because  Andrei 
Sakharov  has  been  a  symbol  for  those  few 
courageous  men  and  women,  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  In  the  West,  who  have  spoken 
out,  even  at  the  height  of  the  cold  wars,  on 
the  need  for  peace  and  the  elimination  of 
possible  nuclear  holocaust.  Today  we  Join 
these  lonely  voices  of  moderation  in  search- 
ing for  a  more  rational  and  more  humane 
resolution  of  the  differences  now  facing  our 
two  nations.  As  a  step,  which  we  believe 
would  be  of  great  significance,  we  appeal  to 
you  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  assure 
the  safety  and  timely  release  of  Yuri  Orlov, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Sergei  Kovalev,  as  well 
as  the  Sakharovs.  We  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving your  reassurance  concerning  their 
situation  as  the  first  of  many  steps  required 


by  leaders  in  both  of  our  countries  to  reverse 
the  ominous  trends  occurring  today. 

Sincerely, 
Oeorge  E.  Brown,  Jb.,  Harold  C.  Hollen- 

BECK,  James  H.  Scheueb.  Tom  Harkin, 

Donald  J.  Pease.  Kent  Hance,  Allen  E. 

Ertel,  Donald  L.  Ritteb,  Members  of 

Congress.0 


•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  as  a  cosponsor  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
272,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  should  be  re- 
leased from  internal  exile  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  banishment  of  Dr.  Sakharov — a 
1975  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner — is  an- 
other indication  of  the  reversion  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  its  policies  of  aggres- 
sion and  arrogance.  Not  only  do  they 
flaunt  their  disregard  of  international 
law  with  their  actions — they  cannot  even 
adhere  to  basic  standards  of  human 
morality. 

The  timing  of  the  Soviet  action  is  at 
best  curious.  Just  prior  to  this  action, 
the  Soviets  had  been  roundly  criticized 
for  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  This 
criticism  even  translated  into  decisions 
by  this  Nation  and  the  Congress  to  boy- 
cott the  Olympics.  When  one  would  ex- 
pect some  gesture  by  the  Soviets  to  en- 
hance their  faltering  stock  in  the  world 
community  they  turn  around  and  do 
something  aimed  at  incurring  still  fur- 
ther world  wrath. 

The  Sakharov  banishment  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  decision  to  boycott  the 
Olympics.  How  could  the  United  States 
or  any  civilized  nation  travel  to  a  coun- 
try which  practices  the  most  brazen  form 
of  oppression  in  dealing  with  their  own 
citizenry? 

We  are  sending  still  another  message 
to  the  Soviets  today.  Tragically,  it  is  not 
a  new  one — we  have  passed  resolutions 
of  this  sort  throughout  the  past  decade. 
Despite  our  actions,  it  appears  the  Soviet 
Union  is  taking  giant  steps  backward. 
The  President  is  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
in  strict  terms,  and  well  he  should.  I 
support  his  policies  and  hope  they  do 
provide  some  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  improve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  consistent 
and  strong  in  our  efforts  to  promote  and 
protect  basic  human  rights  throughout 
the  world.  With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  the 
imanimous  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  272. • 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  its 
timely  action  in  bringing  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  272  to  the  floor  and  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union's  suppression  of  human 
rights  and  in  expressing  moral  outrage 
at  the  senseless  persecution  of  Dr.  An- 
drei Sakharov.  This  is  another  flagrant 
example  of  a  persistent  pattern  of  Soviet 
totalitarianism  within  its  borders. 

We  know  only  too  well  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  seizing  the  opoortunitv  to  ex- 
pand its  influence  and  ccoitrol  Into  South 
Asia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  blatant 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  prominent  Rus- 
sian of  Sakharov's  stature  can  be  ar- 
rested, exiled,  and  stripped  of  human 


rights,  just  think  of  the  millions  of  others 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  must  live  in  per- 
petual fear  of  the  Kre.-nlin  and  its  ruth- 
less leaders.  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution.* 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
general  leave 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Are  there 
additional  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  402,  nays  0, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  30) 

TEAS— 402 


Abdnor 

Bowen 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

A1-abbo 

Brademas 

Danielson 

Akaka 

Breauf 

Dannemeyer 

Albosta 

Brinkley 

Daschle 

Alexander 

Broihead 

Davis.  Mich. 

Ambro 

Brooks 

de  la  Oarza 

Anderson, 

Broom  flel<1 

Deckard 

Calif. 

Brown,  Ceulif. 

Dellums 

Anipews,  N.C. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Derrick 

Andrews. 

Broyhlll 

Derwlnskl 

N.  Dak. 

Buchanan 

Devine 

Annunzlo 

Burgener 

Dickinson 

Anthony 

Burllson 

Dicks 

Applegate 

Burton,  John 

Dlggs 

Archer 

Burton.  Phillip  Dlngell 

Ash brook 

Butler 

Dixon 

Aspin 

Byron 

Dodd 

Atkinson 

Campbell 

Donnelly 

AuColn 

Carney 

Dornan 

Ba^ham 

Can- 

Dougherty 

Bafalls 

Carter 

Downey 

Bailey 

Cavanaugh 

Drlnan 

Baldus 

Chappell 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Barnard 

Cheney 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Barnes 

Chlsholm 

Early 

Bauman 

Clausen 

Elgar 

Beard,  R.I. 

Clay 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cleveland 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bedell 

Clinwr 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Bel'enson 

Coelho 

English 

Benjamin 

Coleman 

Er<iahl 

Bennett 

Collins,  ni. 

Erlenborn 

Bereuter 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ertel 

Bethune 

Conable 

Evans,  Del. 

BevUl 

Conte 

E^'ans,  Oa. 

Blawl 

Conyers 

Evans,  Ind 

Bingham 

Corcoran 

Fary 

B'anchard 

Corman 

Fascell 

Boggs 

Cotter 

Fazio 

Boland 

Coughlln 

Fenwlck 

Boiling 

Courter 

Ferraro 

Boner 

Crane,  Daniel 

Findley 

Bonker 

D'Amours 

Fisher 

Bouquard 

Daniel,  Don 

Flthlan 
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Fllppo 

Fiorlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mloh. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Oarcla 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gliinan 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Goidwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hail,  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
so  hmldt 
Hance 
Harney 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hliils 
Hlnson 
Holland 
ho.tetioeck 
Holtzman 
Hopkins 
ho.  ion 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasteiuneler 
Kazen 
Keily 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leiand 
Lent 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ashley 

Bonlor 

Crane,  Philip 

Davis,  B.C. 

Eckhardt 

Emery 

Fish 

Fowler 

Hlghtower 

Holt 


Levltas 

Rosenthal 

Lewis 

Roth 

Llvmgston 

Rousselot 

Lloyd 

Roybal 

Loefller 

Royer 

Long,  La. 

Rudd 

Long,  Md. 

Russo 

Lott 

Sabo 

Lowry 

Satterfield 

Lujan 

Sawyer 

Luken 

Scheuer 

Lundlne 

Schroeder 

Lungren 

Schulze 

McClory 

Sebeilus 

McCormack 

Selberllng 

McDade 

Sensenbrenner 

McDonald 

Shannon 

McEwen 

Sharp 

McKay 

Shelby 

McKlnney 

Shumway 

Madlgan 

Shuster 

Magulre 

Simon 

Markey 

Skelton 

Marks 

S.ack 

Marlenee 

Smith,  Iowa 

Marriott 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Martin 

Snowe 

Mathls 

Snyaer 

Matsul 

Solarz 

Mattox 

So.omon 

Mavroules 

Spellman 

Mazzoli 

Spence 

Mica 

St  Germain 

Miohel 

Stack 

Mlkulskl 

Staggers 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stangeland 

MUler,  Ohio 

Stanton 

Mlneta 

Stark 

Mlnlsh 

Steed 

Mitchell,  Md. 

t;enho:m 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Stewart 

Moakiey 

Stockman 

Moffett 

Stokes 

Mollohan 

Stratlon 

Montgomery 

Studds 

Moor« 

Stump 

Moorhead, 

Swift 

Calif. 

Symms 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Synar 

Mottl 

Tauke 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Taylor 

Murtha 

Thomas 

Myers,  Ind 

Thompson 

Myers,  Pa. 

Traxler 

Natcher 

Trible 

Neai 

Udall 

Nedzl 

Ullman 

Ne  son 

Van  Deerlln 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Nowak 

Vanlk 

O'Brien 

Vento 

Oiikar 

Volkmer 

Oberstar 

Walgren 

Ottlnger 

Walker 

Penetta 

Wampler 

Pashayan 

Watklns 

Patten 

Wa-man 

Patterson 

Weaver 

Paul 

Weiss 

Pea^e 

White 

Pepper 

Whltetourst 

re.-it.ns 

Whltiey 

Petri 

Whlttaker 

Peyser 

WUUams,  Mont. 

Pickle 

Williams.  Ohio 

Porter 

Wilson,  Bob 

Preyer 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Price 

Winn 

Quayle 

Wirth 

Quillen 

Wolff 

Raball 

Wo.pe 

RaUsback 

Wright 

Rangel 

Wydler 

Ratchford 

Wylle 

Regula 

Yatron 

Reuss 

Young,  Alaska 

Richmond 

Young,  Fla. 

Rlnaldo 

Young,  Mo. 

Ritter 

Zab  ockl 

Robinson 

Zeferettl 

Roe 

Rose 
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Johnson,  Colo. 

Rodlno 

MoCloskey 

Rostenkowskt 

McHugb 

Runnels 

Murphy,  ni. 

Santlnl 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Treen 

Nolan 

Whltten 

Obey 

Wilson.  C  R. 

Prltchard 

Wyatt 

Pursell 

Yates 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

D  1700 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane, 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  niinols. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  3275,  AMENDING  THE  SMALL 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  ACT 
OF  1956 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-746)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  559)  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3275)  to  amend  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  4119,  FEDERAL  CROP  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-749)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  562)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4119)  to  improve 
and  expand  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


oxxvi- 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
2551.  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-748)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  561)  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2551)  to  establish  inter- 
nal Federal  policy  concerning  protection 
of  certain  agricultural  land ;  to  establish 
a  Study  Committee  on  the  Protection  of 
Agricultural  Land;  to  establish  a  demon- 
stration program  relating  to  methods  of 
protecting  certain  agricultural  land  from 
being  used  for  nonagricultural  purposes ; 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  HJt 
2609,  INCREASING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS CEHJNG  FOR  THE  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  BASIN  SAUNTTY 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-745)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  558)  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  Jl.  2609)  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriations ceiling  for  title  I  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act  (Act  of  June  24,  1974;  88  Stot.  266) . 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERAllON  OF  H.R. 
3995,  NOISE  CONTROL  ACT  AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEARS  1980 
AND  1981 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-747)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  560)  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  3995)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972  for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5507.  RELATING  TO 
TREATMENT  OF  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS  UNDER  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  LAW 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  544  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  reswi  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  544 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
7  of  rule  xm  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  (H.R.  5507)  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  States  reduce  the  amount  of  un- 
employment compensation  payable  for  any 
week  by  the  amount  of  certain  retirement 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  No  amendments  to  the 
bill  shall  be  In  order  except  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
Hotise  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


10A£ 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Part)  .  The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
PsppKH)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  modified  closed 
rule  providing  1  hour  of  general  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  nile  allows  only 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  which 
are  not  amendable  and  also  permits  one 
motion  to  recommit.  Finally,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  rule  waives  clause  7,  nile  XIII, 
against  consideration  of  the  bill.  Clause 
7,  rule  xm.  states  that  the  report  ac- 
companying each  bill  shall  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  which  would  be  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  bill  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  reported  and 
in  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
The  cost  estimate  accompanying  H.R. 
5507  provides  estimated  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1980  through  1984.  However,  the 
bill  was  reported  during  fiscal  year  1980 
and  would  add  outlays  from  the  un- 
employment insurance  trust  fund  for  6 
months  in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  com- 
mittee report  failed  to  include  an  esti- 
mate of  outlays  incurred  through  fiscal 
year  1985  and  so  a  waiver  of  clause  7, 
rule  xm,  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  imem- 
ployment  compensation  amendments  of 
1976  all  States  would  be  required  to  re- 
duce an  individual's  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  by  the  amoimt  of  any 
private  or  public  pension  or  retirement 
benefits  he  or  she  is  receiving.  H.R.  5507 
would  amend  and  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  Federal  requirement  from 
March  31,  1980  to  January  1,  1982,  and 
would  require  States  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  to  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  amount  of  pension  or 
other  retirement  benefits  received  only 
from  the  employer  chargeable  for  the 
individual's  unemployment  benefits. 
Pensions  or  retirement  benefits  main- 
tained by  other  employers  would  remain 
a  matter  of  State  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  also  es- 
tablish a  2-year  limit  on  the  payment 
of  extended  unemployment  benefits  as 
of  January  1,  1982.  The  2-year  period 
would  commence  1  year  after  the  indi- 
vidual initially  applied  for  regular 
State  unemployment  benefits.  An  indi- 
vidual would  be  allowed  up  to  3  years 
to  collect  any  regular  and  extended 
benefits  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1976  are 
viewed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  goal 
of  the  unemployment  programs  be- 
cause unemployment  benefits  are  barred 
from  individuals  who  retire  and  then 
return  to  the  work  force  or  who  continue 
to  work  while  receiving  pensions.  H.R. 
5507  is  a  good  bill  which  takes  care  of 
some  problems  in  the  Unemployment 
Amendments  of  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House  Reso- 
lution 544  so  that  the  House  may  pro- 


ceed to  the  ocnsideration  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

n  1720 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  impor- 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  544  is  a 
closed  rule,  allowing  only  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  are  not  amendable. 
Clause  7  of  Rule  xm,  the  requirement  of 
a  committee  cost  estimate,  is  waived 
against  consideration  of  the  bill.  Finally 
the  resolution  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

This  is  not  a  difiQcult  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislation 
which  we  are  about  to  consider,  H.R. 
5507,  is  much  more  complicated  and  far 
reaching  in  its  effects  than  its  supporters 
would  have  us  believe. 

To  provide  some  background,  current 
law  provides  that  beginning  April  1, 1980, 
the  amoimt  of  unemployment  insurance 
compensation  received  by  an  individual 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
public  or  private  pension.  Treatment  of 
retirement  income  has  varied  from  State 
to  State,  and,  anticipating  this  change, 
a  number  of  States  have  already  enacted 
provisions  to  conform  to  the  new  law 
enacted  in  1976. 

HJl.  5507  would  delay  the  effective 
date  after  which  all  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  such  a  reduction  from 
March  31,  1980,  to  January  1,  1982.  It 
fm-ther  provides  that  such  offsets  will 
only  be  required  when  the  pension  is  re- 
ceived from  the  base-period  employer  or 
an  employer  who  would  be  charged  for 
any  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits received  by  the  person. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
in  direct  contradiction  of  the  principles 
on  which  our  programs  of  unemploy- 
ment assistance  are  based.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs  are  designed 
to  provide  needed  benefits  to  regularly 
employed  members  of  the  work  force 
who  become  involuntarily  imemployed. 
This  compensation  is  a  means  of  tempo- 
rary support  to  individuals  who  are  or- 
dinarily steadily  employed. 

This  description  obviously  does  not  en- 
vision a  retiree  as  an  ordinarily  em- 
ployed member  of  the  labor  force.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  pensions  per- 
form two  entirely  different  functions 
and  they  must  be  treated  as  such. 

The  language  of  the  1976  law  is  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
these  two  kinds  of  benefits  must  be  given 
separate  treatment.  Implementation  of 
this  1976  law  will  halt  an  unnecessary 
drain  of  unemployment  compensation 
funds  reserving  them  for  those  In  the 
greatest  need  and  to  whom  the  program 
was  directed. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  5507  Is  a  mockery 
of  the  work  ethic  and  would  be  disas- 
trous move  for  this  House  to  make.  If 
this  bill  is  approved,  we  will  be  asking 
the  taxpayer  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  a 
benefit  that  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
puri)ose  of  unemployment  compensation. 
I  urge  defeat  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.   Speaker,   I  yield   3   minutes   to 


the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Blr. 
Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  weary  the  House  with  extensive 
comment  on  the  bill,  because,  bad  as  it 
is,  we  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  discuss 
it  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but 
I  would  like  a  comment  on  what  the 
House  will  not  be  able  to  do,  because  we 
are  considering  this  bill  under  a  closed 
rule. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  this  bill 
was  scheduled  for  floor  action  yesterday, 
but  it  was  pulled  off  and  a  committee 
amendment  adopted,  because  we  had 
some  difiQculty  with  drafting. 

When  the  committee  considered  the 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  unan- 
imously, I  might  add,  the  committee  at 
the  same  time  decided  that  it  would  not 
act  on  two  amendments  that  were  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  . 

Those  two  amendments  would  not 
have  made  the  bill  whole,  but  they  would 
have  made  it  a  lot  more  palatable  to 
the  House  and  would  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  our  unemployment 
compensation  fund. 

The  first  of  these  was  an  amendment 
originally  suggested  by  our  good  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
Robin  Beard,  and  that  relates  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  being  paid  to 
people  who  go  into  the  Armed  Forces  and 
get  out  after  91  days  and  then  claim 
imemployment  compensation. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  can  justify  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  no,  the  committee  did  not  want  to 
accept  that,  and,  because  of  the  closed 
rule,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to 
present  that  amendment.  The  second 
amendment  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  was  one  that  would  re- 
duce the  2-year  delay  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  earlier  bill  which 
are  being  voided  by  the  bill  before  us. 

That  amendment,  I  am  told,  would 
save  some  $56  million,  which  is  only 
money,  of  course. 

The  sponsors,  I  guess,  would  have  us 
believe  that  it  does  not  cost  anybody 
anything  because  we  merely  levy  these 
unemployment  compensation  taxes  on 
the  employers  of  the  world,  and  everyone 
knows  the  employers  can  well  afford  to 
pay  the  taxes. 

The  one  fact  is,  however,  that  those 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  consimier  of  the 
goods  and  services  which  are  produced 
by  those  employers;  and  the  employers 
simply  act  as  the  Government's  tax 
collector. 

So  we  are  laying  back  on  our  con- 
simiers  in  this  bill  an  unnecessary  $600 
million  through  fiscal  year  1984.  We 
could  have  saved  about  $56  million  of 
that,  perhaps  an  Inconsequential 
amoimt,  but  better  than  a  poke  with  a 
sharp  stick,  had  we  been  allowed  to  con- 
sider the  Rousselot  amendment  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  lousy  bill.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  discuss  the  bill  itself, 
but  I  assure  my  colleagues  it  is  costly, 
unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the  work 
ethic. 

But  one  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the  bill 
is  that  we  are  considerhig  it  under  a 
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closed  rule  so  that  the  House  has  no 
ability  to  work  its  will  and  to  reduce 
the  imnecesssu7  expenditures  contained 
therein. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  there  was 
another  important  aspect  of  this  bill  that 
I  think  we  should  have  included,  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  closed  rule 
we  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Those  were 
suggestions  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard),  and 
others  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces,  which  would  probably  result  in 
legislative  savings  of  $20  million  or  bet- 
ter for  the  first  year,  and  that  is  that 
there  evidently  are  several  people  who 
have  found  out  that  you  can  sign  up  to 
be  in  the  military,  serve  for  91  days  or 
a  few  more  days  than  91  days,  then  find 
a  way  to  get  something  a  little  bit  less 
than  an  honorable  discharge  but  some 
kind  of  a  discharge  that  does  not  disturb 
your  ability  to  get  veterans'  benefits,  and 
then  you  are  eligible  for  all  kinds  of 
veterans'  benefits  and  unemployment 
compensation. 

Many  people  felt  that  this  should  be 
included  as  an  amendment  in  this  bill. 

Now,  the  other  body,  we  understand 
in  committee  has  included  this  language 
in  the  bill,  and  I  am  sorry  that  we  will 
be  unable  when  we  get  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  to  add  this  particular 
amendment,  which  I  think  was  very 
properly  discussed  in  the  hearings  in  the 
subcommittee,  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
in  the  full  committee,  and  though  was 
slightly  defeated  by  voice  vote,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  long  as  we  are  taking  time  to 
Improve  the  mieuiployment  compensa- 
tion law. 
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So,  my  feeling  is  we  made  an  error  in 
not  allowing  for  a  rule  that  would  have 
provided  that  this  amendment,  offered 
by  my  colleague  or  suggested  by  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  offered  in  com- 
mittee by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  that  it  was  not  made  in 
order  to  be  offered  on  the  floor,  because 
I  am  sure  with  adequate  debate  we  could 
have  included  it  in  the  legislation. 

I  also  would  Uke  to  say  it  was  my  hope, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
suggested,  that  we  should  have  reduced 
the  time  extension  to  1  year  or  there- 
abouts. It  could  ultimately  be  a  saving 
from  anywhere  from  $150  to  $200  million. 
That,  to  me,  is  a  lot  of  dollars. 

The  other  body  actually  in  their  mark- 
up has  stated  this  should  begin  on  April 
1  of  this  year.  So  my  feeling  is  that, 
again,  we  made  a  mistake  in  having  such 
a  closed  rule  that  this  provision  could  not 
be  added.  Most  recognize  that  the  States 
could  comply  with  this  law  that  was 
passed  4  years  ago  within  at  least  a  year's 
time  and,  as  a  result,  I  am  sorry  that  we 
did  not  allow  these  two  potential  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  on  the  floor.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  again  regretful  that  we 
have  such  a  tight  and  a  closed  rule  that 
appropriate  amendments  to  save  the  tax- 


payers very  substantial  dollars  could  not 
be  offered.  I  regret  this  was  not  allowed 
to  occur. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel>  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
the  provisions  which  the  gentleman  dis- 
cusses are  not  in  a  bill  of  the  other  body 
which  we  will  probably  encounter  in  the 
committee  on  conference  anjrway. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. It  is  my  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees, if  we  do  pass  this  legislation,  that 
the  conferees  do  take  this  into  account 
and  that  our  conferees  will  accept  the 
other  body's  version  of  the  same  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  it  far  less  expen- 
sive. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  more  than 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
If  we  are  probably  going  to  encounter 
this  in  the  committee  of  ccHiference,  the 
fact  that  we  are  being  prohibited  from 
this  closed  rule  is  likely  to  lead  to  some 
instruction  of  the  conferees,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  would  hope 
so,  because  I  beUeve  what  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation  by  the  other  body 
was  discussed  in  our  committee.  I  am 
sorry  we  did  not  include  it  in  the  bill  and 
I  would  hope  that  our  conferees  would 
want  to  go  to  the  conference  and  in- 
clude this  in  the  conference  provisions. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  is  terribly  de- 
pressing that  the  House  is  not  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  i>articipate  in  such  de- 
cisions as  the  other  body  has  already 
made  and  our  conferees  are  either  going 
to  have  to  act  for  us  or  be  instructed  by 
us. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  there  is  some  urgency  to 
the  legislation  because  of  previous  provi- 
sions that  go  into  place  on  April  1  of  this 
year,  so  there  was  an  attempt  to  try  to 
accommodate  that  potential  deadline  for 
the  few  States  that  may  not  have  had  a 
chance  to  enact  legislation  to  comply 
with  this  provision.  My  belief  is  that 
most  of  them  have  been  notified,  I  un- 
derstand, by  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  they  should  be  ready  to  comply  in 
case  some  legislaticm  of  this  type  does 
not  pass. 

But,  in  any  event,  in  caise  those  States 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  act,  it  is  our 
hope  that  something  will  be  provided, 
some  provision  will  be  made  so  that  they 
will  have  time  to  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  voting 
against  this  closed  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Q^eaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
simply  to  announce  to  the  Members  that 
as  soon  as  we  adopt  this  rule  we  will  not 
have  any  further  business  for  today.  We 
hope  to  pass  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
one  sentence.  This  rule  is  in  accordance 
with  the  precedents  in  dealing  with  this 
kind  of  question  by  the  Rules  CtMnmlttee 
and  the  House  and,  therefore,  I  more  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

TTie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — yeas  37,  nays  46. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  notify  absent  Mem- 
bers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  244,  nays  158, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


(R<riINo.31] 

YEAS— 344 

Addabbo 

Derwlnskl 

Johnson.  Calif 

Akaka 

Dicks 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Albosta 

Diggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ambro 

DlngeU 

Jones,  Okla. 

And«rson, 

Dixon 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Dodd 

Kastenmeier 

Annunzlo 

Donnelly 

KUdee 

Antbony 

Downey 

Kogovsek 

Aspln 

Drlnan 

Kostmayer 

AuColn 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

I,aFalce 

BaUey 

Early 

Leach.  La. 

Baldus 

Edgar 

Lederer 

Barnard 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lee 

Barnes 

Edwards.  Calif 

LetmMui 

Beard,  R.I. 

English 

Leland 

Bedell 

Ertel 

Lloyd 

BeUenson 

Pary 

Long,  La. 

Benjamin 

Fascell 

Long,  Md. 

Bennett 

Fazio 

Lowry 

BevlU 

Ferraro 

Luken 

Blaegi 

Fisher 

Lundlne 

Bingham 

FIthlan 

McCoimack 

Blanchard 

Fllppo 

McKay 

Boggs 

Florlo 

Magulre 

Boland 

Foley 

Markey 

BoUlng 

Ford.  Mich. 

Marks 

Boner 

Ford.  Tenn. 

MathU 

Bonlor 

Frost 

Matsul 

Bonker 

Puqua 

Mattox 

Bouquard 

Garcia 

Mavroulea 

Bowen 

Gaydos 

Mazzoli 

Brademas 

Gephardt 

Mloa 

Breaux 

Gtalmo 

Mlkulskl 

Brlnkley 

Gibbons 

MUler.  Calif. 

Brodhead 

Oilman 

MlneU 

Brooks 

Olnn 

Mlnish 

Brown.  Calif. 

Olickman 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Buchanan 

Gore 

Moakley 

Burllson 

Gray 

Moffett 

Burton,  John 

Ouarlnt 

Mollohan 

Burton,  Phillip  Gudger 

MotU 

Byron 

Hall.  Ohio 

Murphy,  K.Y. 

Carr 

Hall.  Tex. 

Murphy,  P*. 

Cavanaugh 

Hamilton 

Murtba 

Chappell 

Hance 

Myers,  Pa. 

Chlsholm 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Clay 

Harris 

Nedzl 

Coelho 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

Co'.llns,  ni. 

Hefner 

Nolan 

Conyers 

Heftel 

Nowak 

Gorman 

HUlU 

0*kar 

Cotter 

Holland 

Oberstar 

Deniel,  Dan 

Holtanan 

Ottlnger 

Danlelson 

Howard 

PanetU 

Daschle 

Hubbard 

Patten 

Davis.  Mich. 

Hutto 

Patterson 

de  la  Oarza 

Ireland 

Pease 

Dellums 

Jenkins 

Pepper 

Derrick 

Jenrette 

Perkins 
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Peyser 

Shannon 

Van  Deerlln 

Pickle 

Shelby 

Vanlk 

Preyer 

Simon 

Vento 

Price 

Skelton 

Volkmer 

Pursell 

Slack 

Walgren 

QuUlen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wampler 

Raball 

Solarz 

Watklns 

Baagel 

SpelUnan 

Weaver 

Ratctrford 

St  Germain 

Weiss 

Reuss 

Stack 

Whitley 

Richmond 

Staggers 

WUUams.  Mont 

Rlnaldo 

Stark 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roberts 

Steed 

WUaon,  C.  H. 

Roe 

Stewart 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Rose 

Stokes 

Wlrth 

Rosenthal 

Stratton 

Wolff 

Roybal 

Stiudds 

Wolpe 

Russo 

Swift 

Wright 

Sabo 

Synar 

Yatron 

Satterfleld 

Thompson 

Young,  Mo. 

Scheuer 

Traxler 

Zablockl 

Schroeder 

Udall 

Zeferettl 

Selberllng 

Ullman 
NAYS— 158 

Abdnor 

Goodllng 

Montgomery 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gradlson 

Moore 

Andrews, 

Gramm 

Moorhead, 

N.  Dak. 

Grassley 

Calif. 

Archer 

Green 

Myers.  Ind. 

Ashbrook 

Grlsham 

Neal 

Atkinson 

Guyer 

Nelson 

Badtaam 

Hage:lorn 

OBrlen 

Bafalls 

Hammer- 

Pashayan 

Bauman 

schmldt 

Paul 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hansen 

Petri 

Bereuter 

Harkln 

Porter 

Bethune 

Harsha 

Quayle 

Broom  aeld 

Heckler 

Regula 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hlnson 

Rltter 

BroytiUl 

Hollenbeck 

Robinson 

Burgscner 

Holt 

Roth 

Butler 

Hopkins 

Rousselot 

Campbell 

Morton 

Royer 

Carney 

Huckaby 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Hughes 

Sawyer 

Cla-usen 

Hyde 

Schulze 

Cleveland 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Cllnger 

Jacobs 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman 

Jeffords 

Sharp 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jeffries 

Shumway 

Conable 

Kazen 

Shuster 

Conte 

Kelly 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Snowe 

Coughlin 

Kramer 

Snyder 

Courter 

Lagomarsino 

Solomon 

Crane.  Daniel 

Latta 

Spence 

D' Amours 

Leach,  Iowa 

Stangeland 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Stanton 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Stenholm 

Deckard 

Le  vitas 

Stockman 

Devine 

Lewis 

Stump 

Dickinson 

Livingston 

Symms 

Doman 

Loeffler 

Tauke 

Dougherty 

Lott 

Taylor 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lujan 

Thomas 

Eiwards.  Okla. 

Lungren 

Trlble 

Erdahl 

McClory 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Walker 

Evans,  Ga. 

McDonald 

White 

Evans,  Ind. 

McEwen 

Whlbehumt 

Penwlck 

McKlnney 

Whlttakcr 

Plndley 

Madlgan 

Williams,  Ohio 

Porsythe 

Marlenee 

Winn 

Fountain 

Marriott 

Wydler 

Frenzel 

Martin 

Wylle 

Gingrich 

Michel 

Young.  Alaska 

Ooldwater 

Miller,  Ohio 

Young,  Fla. 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 31 

Alexander 

Powler 

Rodlno 

.toderson,  ni. 

High  tower 

Rostenkowskl 

Applegate 

Kindness 

Runnels 

Ashley 

McCloskey 

Santlnl 

Carter 

McHugto 

Treen 

Crane,  Philip 

Moorhcad.  Pa 

Waxman 

Davis.  8.C. 

Murphy,  m. 

Whltten 

Eckhardt 

Obey 

Wyatt 

Emery 

Prttchard 

Yates 

Evans,  Del. 

Railsback 

Pish 

Rhodes 

n   1740 

The  Clerit  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Treen. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
BJr.  Obey  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Emery. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
ISx.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Frltchard. 


Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Alexander. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Messrs.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee,  VAN- 
DER JAGT.  ICHORD.  HORTON. 
HUGHES.  STENHOLM.  and  FOUNTAIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay," 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  for  two  roUcall  votes 
on  January  22,  1980.  and  January  23. 
1980.  because  I  was  participating  in  a 
study  mission  in  the  Far  East.  On  roll- 
call  No.  2,  in  which  the  House  agreed  to 
House  Resolution  514.  the  rule  under 
which  it  considered  H.R.  2471,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Ctistoms  Service  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  3,  in  which  the  House 
agreed  to  House  Resolution  513,  the  rule 
under  which  it  considered  H.R.  4788,  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation  and 
flood  control,  I  would  have  voted  "aye."« 


WITHDRAWAL  AS  MEMBER  FROM 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  withdrawal  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
during  proceedings  investigating  FBI 
bribery  charges : 

Febroart  4,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  0'Neh,l,  Jr., 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  For  obvious  reasons  I 
wish  to  withdraw  from  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee proceedings  while  they  are  investigating 
the  alleged  Improprieties  of  members  of  Con- 
gress In  connection  with  the  FBI  bribery 
charges. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  Murtha, 
Member  of  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  TO  ACT 
IN  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  4 
(e)  (2)  (D)  of  rule  X.  the  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fow- 
ler )  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in 
connection  with  any  committee  proceed- 
ing relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mur- 
tha). 


PRESIDENT  PROPOSES  DELETION 
OP  REQUIREMENT  THAT  IRS  COM- 
PLY WITH  PAIR  DEBT  COLLEC- 
TION PRACTICES  ACT 

(Mr.  HANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age 
when  the  great  cry  is  for  more  respon- 
sible and  responsive  government,  it 
comes  as  something  of  a  surprise,  even 
a  shock,  to  have  the  President  propose 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing,  oppressing,  and  abusing  tax- 
payers. Incredible  as  it  might  seem,  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  contains  such  a  proposal.  At 
page  775  of  the  appendix  to  the  budget, 
the  President  proposes  that  the  general 
provisions  governing  Treasury  Depart- 
ment appropriations  be  altered  to  delete 
the  requirement  that  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel  comply  with  certain 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  deletion 
would  be  to  license  the  practices  forbid- 
den by  that  act.  which  practices  in- 
clude— and  here  I  quote  from  the  act: 
"The  use  or  threat  of  use  of  violence  or 
other  criminal  means  to  harm  the  physi- 
cal person,  reputation,  or  property  of  any 
person"  and  "the  use  of  obscene  or  pro- 
fane language  or  language  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  is  to  abuse  the 
hearer  or  reader"  and  "causing  a  tele- 
phone to  ring  or  engaging  any  person  In 
telephone  conversation  repeatedly  or 
continuously  with  intent  to  annoy, 
abuse,  or  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number." 

A  few  years  ago  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  engaging  in  just  such  prac- 
tices to  collect  taxes  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  my  own  district  the  ex- 
cesses even  extended  to  plans  for  armed 
door-to-door  shakedowns  of  citizens.  It 
was  that  type  of  proven  experience  that 
moved  Congress  to  restrict  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  from  practices  which.  If 
engaged  in  by  private  debt  collectors, 
would  constitute  grounds  for  damage 
suits. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  chafing  under  the  re- 
quirement that  it  engage  in  orderly  con- 
duct, and  would  like  a  little  more  room 
to  engage  in  the  rubber  hose  and  shotgim 
methods  more  suited  to  criminal  extor- 
tionists than  to  officers  and  employees  of 
a  democratically  installed  government. 

It  is  my  intention  to  fight  this  pro- 
posed deletion,  and  require  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  refrain  from  un- 
civilized, inhumane,  and  criminal  pro- 
cedures in  tax  collection. 


D  1750 

COMMENDATION  OF  KAHUKU 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  th*s  opportunity  to  commend  the 
students,  parents,  and  Mr.  Michael  Pey- 
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ton  and  Mr.  Alan  Akaka,  band  instruc- 
tors of  the  Kahuku  High  School  Band 
which  is  in  my  district.  The  Kahuku 
Red  Raider  Marching  Band  has  just  been 
named  one  of  the  top-10  marching  bands 
in  the  Nation  by  the  National  Band  As- 
sociation. This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
school  band  from  Hawaii  has  received 
this  recognition.  With  this  honor  is  an 
invitation  to  perform  at  the  National 
Band  Association's  Marching  Exhibition 
during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  June 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  National  Band  Association  is  the 
largest  band  organization  in  the  world. 
It  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  musical  and  educational  sig- 
nificance of  bands  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  attainment  of  a  high  level  of  excel- 
lence for  bands  and  band  music  in  the 
United  States. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  J.  HOWARD,  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION,  HOUSE  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMITTEE,  ON  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  CHAPTER  4  OF  TITLE  49, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  REG- 
ULATION OF  MOTOR  CARRIERS 
OF  PROPERTY,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

<Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
subject  matters  I  have  been  concerned 
with  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation,  none  has 
caused  me  more  anguish  in  discerning 
what  Is  best  for  the  public  interest  than 
the  issues  confronting  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  legulation  of  the  motor  car- 
riers of  property.  I  am  torn,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  thoughts  epitomized  in  the 
adage  that  if  something  is  working  well, 
don't  tinker  with  it.  Any  objective  ob- 
server would  have  to  concede  that  our 
national  system  for  transportation  of 
property  does  work  well  and,  in  fact,  for 
more  than  a  generation  has  provided  a 
service  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  evidence  indicative  of  a  need 
for  improving  the  system.  No  objective 
observer  in  the  light  of  that  evidence 
could  seriously  dispute  that  the  system 
needs  "tinkering,"  perhaps  substantially. 

Last  August  20  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  began,  in  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings 
across  the  Nation.  Subsequently  hearings 
were  held  in  Boston.  Harrisburg,  Savan- 
nah, Chicago.  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  purpose  of  those  hearings  was 
to  afford  the  grassroots  of  those  partici- 
pating in  or  affected  by  the  trucking  in- 
dustry to  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  grips  with  and  make  their  views 
known  on  current  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry and  on  the  possible  necessity  for 
change  in  the  matter  and  scope  of  the 
regulations  governing  the  industry. 

We  heard  from  consumers,  owner- 
operators,  private  carriers,  contract  car- 
riers, large  and  small,  common  carriers, 


large  and  small,  economic  experts,  truck 
drivers,  and  many  others. 

From  each  we  learned  something. 
Prom  all  we  learned  that  there  Is  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  what  would 
best  serve  the  public  interest.  Some  in- 
dicated continuance  of  the  status  quo. 
Others  opted  for  total  deregulation. 
Others  for  extensive  reregulation  and 
still  others  for  a  very  limited  reregula- 
tion. 

While  there  was  no  unanimity  of  ex- 
pression on  what  should  be  done,  the 
hearings  did  make  clear  that  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  any  legislation  should 
be  to  remove  those  conditions  contribut- 
ing to  a  waste  of  our  Nation's  invaluable 
energy  resources;  to  provide  a  fair  op- 
portunity for  any  American  to  get  into 
the  business;  to  provide  the  wherewithal 
for  a  fair  interaction  among  carriers 
and  shippers,  large  and  small ;  to  assure 
service  to  small  towns  and  rural  areas; 
to  assure  that  the  immunity  to  anti- 
trust prosecution  afforded  by  law  to  the 
industry  in  the  making  of  rates  is 
merited  by  a  system  of  ratemaking  that 
is  fair  not  only  to  the  industry  but  to 
the  public  as  well;  to  assure  that  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  property  will  be  as  low  as  possible 
and  yet  consistent  with  the  American 
concept  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire ;  to  afford  a  better  economic  climate 
for  those  rugged  individualists  engaged 
as  individuals  in  the  business  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  abuses  which  deny  them 
a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and  invest- 
ment. 

Efforts  to  achieve  these  objectives 
have  been  made  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  by  the  introduction  of  bills 
directed  toward  attaining  these  concerns. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
our  very  esteemed  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  T.  (Bizz)  Johnson,  has 
equally  shared  in  the  study,  analysis,  and 
review  of  all  the  bills  and  of  all  the  input 
at  our  hearings  thus  far.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  at  this  point  we  are  in  need 
of  additional  input,  analysis,  and  rec- 
ommendations from  our  colleagues,  the 
administration,  the  Federal  agencies,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  national  organizations  representing 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  any  legis- 
lation we  propose.  Beginning  February  20 
we  will  hold  hearings  to  obtain  those 
views. 

In  an  effort  to  acquaint  you  and  the 
witnesses  we  will  be  hearing  from  with 
the  kind  of  legislation  we  think  will 
advance  improv«nent  of  our  current  sys- 
tem of  truck  transportation,  we  have 
drafted  the  bill  we  now  introduce.  Its 
provisions  are  tentative  and  exploratory 
and  intended  as  an  invitation  for  exten- 
sive discussion  and  any  changes  which 
would  bring  us  further  down  the  road 
to  enticting  legislation  for  the  truck 
transport  system  that  is  fair  and  equi- 
table to  all. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
appreciation  that  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  major  contributions  to  this  bill 
which  our  highly  esteemed  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  William  H.  Harsha,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  Honorable  Bud  Shuster, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Surface  Transportation, 
have  made.  Both  have  been  active  and 
informed  participants  in  our  hearings 
and  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill,  and  both 
coponsor  the  bill. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  advise  you 
that  current  imcertainty  In  regard  to  the 
directicm  of  our  legislation  has  caa- 
tributed  materially  to  a  disruption  in  the 
planning  and  operations  of  both  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  ot 
the  industry.  On  October  22,  1979,  Sena- 
tor Cannon  announced  that  he  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  see  that  an 
act  is  on  the  desk  of  the  President  by  no 
later  than  Jime  1,  1980.  Chairman 
Johnson  and  I  have  joined  Senator 
Cannon  in  his  commitment  toward  that 
goal. 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SHOULD  BE  COMPLIMENTED  ON 
REPORT  ON  DIETARY  MODERA- 
TION 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  criticized  the  FDA  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  their  unjustified  cru- 
sade to  ban  nitrite  preservative  in  meat, 
like  the  earlier  ban  on  saccharin,  I  want 
to  compliment  our  former  colleague,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  his  recent 
report  on  dietary  moderation. 

By  helping  to  educate  Americans  that 
excessive  individual  consumption  of  fat, 
sugar,  salt  and  alcohol  can  be  harmful, 
he  properly  emphasizes  the  healthy  vir- 
tue of  moderation.  He  properly  does  not, 
nor  could  he  propose  to  ban  such  prod- 
ucts, but  seelcs  to  improve  public  under- 
standing of  good  dietary  habits. 

It  is  high  time  we  get  away  from  obso- 
lete laws  that  require  relatively  innocu- 
ous food  additives  to  be  banned,  and  in- 
stead focus  attention  on  informed 
choices  by  consumers  themselves. 

I  include  the  following : 
O.S.  Urges  Pttblic  To  Eat  Less  or  Popular 
Poods 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  federal  government.  In  Its  most  seri- 
ous warning  in  recent  years  about  the  na- 
tion's eating  habits,  urged  Americans  yester- 
day to  eat  less  of  many  of  America's  most 
popular  foods. 

The  departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  said  Ameri- 
cans should  eat  less  fat,  especially  less  satu- 
rated or  solidified  fat.  and  less  cholesterol, 
sugar  and  salt — as  well  as  less  food  alto- 
gether— if  they  want  to  avoid  premature 
death  from  several  diseases. 

In  effect  and  sometimes  explicitly,  the  rec- 
ommendations warn  Americans  away  from 
too  many  cholesterol-laden  eggs,  too  much 
fat-rich  whole  milk  and  butter,  too  many 
salty  prepared  meats  and  snacks  and  too 
much  sugared  food,  like  sweet  breakfast  cer- 
eals. 

The  recommendations  are  only  that,  "not 
a  prescription."  and  they  are  "purely 
advisory"  and  will  not  force  anyone  to  do 
anything.  Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Berg- 
land  emphasized. 

But  he  and  other  officials  also  said  the 
recommendations,  have  already  led  Agricul- 
ture's school  lunch  and  other  food  programs 
to    buy    less    fatty   hamburger,    less    sugary 
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canned  fruits  and  less  salty  food.  Officials 
said  there  will  be  other  steps,  In  time. 

And  there  will  be  huge  educational  eSorts 
by  Agriculture  and  HEW  directed  at  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  doctors,  nutritionists 
and  school  teachers. 

The  recommendations  dodge  many  Im- 
portant Issues,  such  as  the  fact  that  most 
beef,  even  lean  beef,  tends  to  be  fatty,  and 
the  matter  of  possibly  risky  food  additives, 
like  nitrite  and  saccharin. 

Nonetheless,  the  recommendations  repre- 
sent a  vast  turnaround  in  favor  of  consumers 
for  the  traditionally  producer-minded  Agri- 
culture Department. 
The  seven  key  statements  say: 
"Eat  a  variety  of  foods"  daily,  from  "selec- 
tions of"  fruits;  vegetables;  whole  grain  and 
enriched  breads,  cereals  and  grain  products; 
milk,  cheese  and  yogurt:  meats,  poultry,  fish, 
eggs,  and  legumes  (dry  peas  and  beans). 

"Maintain  ideal  weight,"  since  obesity  is 
linked  to  high  blood  pressure,  diabetes  and 
Increased  risk  of  heart  attacks  and  strokes. 

"Avoid  too  much  fat,  saturated  fat  and 
cholesterol"  by  eating  in  moderation  foods 
like  eggs,  organ  meats  (liver,  sweetbreads 
and  kidneys)  and  butter,  cream  and  solid 
margarines.  If  you  want  to  eat  these,  reduce 
Intake  of  other  fatty  foods. 

"Eat  foods  with  adequate  starch  and 
fiber" — starch  for  carbohydrates  which  pro- 
vide energy  and  are  low  In  calories  unless 
flooded  by  fats,  and  fiber  (in  fruUs,  vege- 
tables, whole  grain  breads  and  cereals)  for 
healthy  Intestines. 

"Avoid  too  much  sugar" — In  frequent 
snacks,  jams,  Jellies,  candles,  cookies,  soft 
drinks,  cakes,  pies,  breakfast  cereals,  ice 
cream,  flavored  milk  and  even  catsup. 

"Avoid  too  much  sodium  [salt],"  which 
is  in  processed  foods,  sauces,  pickled  foods, 
snacks  and  sandwich  meats,  as  well  as  the 
salt-shaker. 

"If  you  drink  alcohol,  do  so  In  modera- 
tion," because  alcoholic  drinks  tend  to  be 
high  in  calories  and  more  than  one  or  two 
a  day  can  be  dangerous. 

These  recommendations  represent  a  major 
victory  for  Sen.  George  McOovem  (D-S.D.) 
His  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  Issued  a 
similar,  though  even  more  drastic,  set  of 
"Dietary  Goals"  in  January  1977. 

For  more  than  two  years.  McOovern  and 
some  colleagues  have  been  urging  federal 
action.  Many  farm-  and  cattle-minded  mem- 
bers— and  food  interests — felt  otherwise. 

Some  scientists,  too.  felt  that  one  of  the 
hottest  issues — whether  fats  and  cholesterol 
in  foods  help  cause  heart  and  blood  vessel 
disease — remains  unresolved.  Public  recom- 
mendations may  cause  disappointment  and 
anger,  they  argued,  if  the  recommendations 
prove  ill-advised. 

To  this,  Bergland  and  HEW  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  Surgeon  General  Julius  Rich- 
mond replied  that  the  recommendations  are 
"only"  the  prudent  "consensus"  of  most 
scientists  today,  not  immutable  or  per- 
manent rules. 


TRIBUTK  TO  HON.  CHARLES  A. 
VANIK 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
all  of  us  in  this  body  were  saddened  and 
perhaps  disappointed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  retirement  of  one  of  our 
most  able  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  .  Tn  the  months  ahead, 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  ample  ooportunltv 
for  all  of  us  to  exoress  our  tribute  to  his 
extraordinary  achievements,  but  at  this 


time  I  would  like  briefly  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  26  years  of  service 
in  the  House,  a  record  of  intelligent  and 
fearlessly  outspoken  independence  and 
crusading  concern  for  the  consumer. 

But  more  importantly,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  gentle- 
man's statement  announcing  his  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  reelection.  That  state- 
ment is  an  eloquent  expression  of  the 
gentleman's  commitment  to  the  highest 
level  of  integrity  and  decency  in  public 
service.  It  is  a  perceptive  comment  on 
the  need  for  major  reform  of  the  conduct 
of  political  campaign  and  an  argument 
for  pubUc  financing  and  the  best  that  I 
have  seen  on  that  subject. 
The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Congbessman  Charles  A. 
Vanik,  Janvart  30,  1980,  at  a  Press  Con- 
ference IN   Cleveland,   Ohio 

Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanik  of  the  22nd 
District  of  Ohio  today  announced  that  he 
will  not  seek  election  to  the  97th  Congress. 
Representative  Vanik  was  first  elected  to  the 
Congress  from  the  21st  District  of  Ohio  In 
1954.  In  1968,  he  gave  up  his  21st  Congres- 
sional seat  to  run  for  Congress  from  the  22nd 
District  of  Ohio.  Currently,  Mr.  Vanik  serves 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee: 

Congressman  Vanik  stated : 

"My  decision  is  not  based  on  any  concern 
about  reelection.  In  1978  I  was  elected  by  a 
margin  of  66  percent.  In  the  past  three  elec- 
tions, I  was  reelected  without  raising  any 
campaign  funds  or  making  campaign  ex- 
penditures. My  voting  record  and  my  walking 
shoes  were  my  entire  campaign. 

"Today  my  supporters  advise  that  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  campaign 
financing.  My  determination  not  to  use  cam- 
paign funds  overwhelms  my  desire  to  re- 
main in  office.  Seldom  are  contributions 
made  without  a  political  debt  or  mortgage. 
I  have  become  accustomed  to  a  high  degree 
of  political  freedom,  which  should  be  made 
available  to  every  member  of  Congress 
through  public  financing.  This  is  particularly 
important  since  public  financing  of  presi- 
dential elections  has  increased  the  pres- 
sures on  Congress  and  diverted  the  flow  of 
special  interest  campaign  resources  to  the 
Congress.  Objective  Judgment  on  public  is- 
sues are  hard  to  come  by  under  such  tre- 
mendous pressure. 

"Instead  of  campaigning  for  reelection,  I 
would  like  to  spend  my  total  time  solving 
problems  through  the  legislative  process.  I 
believe  that  I  can  do  more  In  eleven  months 
of  hard  work  than  I  can  in  two  years  of  the 
next  term. 

"It  distresses  me  that  the  campaign  of 
1980  began  Labor  Day  1979.  The  political  de- 
mands on  time  have  put  needed  legislation 
and  important  decisions  on  the  back  burner. 
For  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  campaign 
period  should  be  shortened,  limited  to  the 
period  between  May  and  November. 

"For  twenty-five  years,  I  have  fought  an 
uphill  battle  for  tax  Justice.  Until  the  Con- 
gress is  released  from  its  contrtbution  com- 
mitments, there  is  little  hope  that  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  will  be  lifted  from  the 
individual  In  a  more  equitable  manner.  The 
oil  windfall  tax  Is  a  case  in  point.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  accepted  a  rev- 
enue level  $100  billion  less  than  it  ought  to 
be.  The  result  is  a  victory  for  everyone  but 
the  people. 

"There  is  often  talk  about  limiting  the 
terms  of  Congressmen.  From  my  vantage 
point.  Congress  needs  experience  and  mem- 
ory as  much  as  it  needs  new  blood.  Under 
the  present  system,  we  are  creating  a  re- 
volving door  Congress  which  has  little  sta- 
bility or  courage. 


"Twenty-six  years  Is  substantial  commit- 
ment to  any  endeavor — it  is  time  for  me  to 
meet  new  challenges." 


RECORD  NAVY  DIVE 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  a  recent  record  dive  per- 
formed by  the  U.S.  Navy  at  the  Naval 
Experimental  Diving  Unit  (NEDU)  lo- 
cated in  my  district. 

The  dedicated  naval  personnel  located 
at  the  Navy  Coastal  Systems  Center  in 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  established  their 
place  in  the  record  books  with  Deep  Dive 
79,  a  deep  saturation  dive  mission  in 
which  six  U.S.  Navy  saturation  divers 
reached  the  equivalent  depth  of  1,800 
feet  of  sea  water  (PSW) .  The  NEDU  was 
the  first  to  successfully  put  divers  in  the 
water  at  1,800  FSW  to  perform  meaning- 
ful work  for  5  days.  This  unprecedented 
action  is  a  major  breakthrough  in  under- 
standing the  effects  of  deep  dives  and 
man's  ability  to  cope  with  them.  The 
previous  deep  dive  was  accomplished  by 
our  allies,  the  French,  in  1977  to  a  depth 
of  1,644  FSW  for  a  period  of  10  minutes. 
At  that  time,  the  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate practical  underwater  oilfield  work 
at  great  depths.  The  implications  for  fu- 
ture "harvesting"  of  the  sea  are  obvious. 

The  dive  took  place  in  the  NEDU's 
ocean  simulating  facility,  the  world's 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  man- 
rated  hyperbaric  chamber  complex.  The 
dive  commenced  on  November  6,  1979, 
and  was  completed  on  December  13, 
1979.  The  extra  32  days  of  dive  time  were 
necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  allow  for  12 
days  of  compression  to  1,800  FSW  and 
20  days  of  decompression  back  to  the 
surface.  During  this  period  the  divers 
resided  In  the  NEDU  complex,  which 
consists  of  a  55,000-gallon  wet  chamber 
interconnected  with  six  dry  living/work- 
ing chambers  totaling  3,076  cubic  feet  of 
space.  This  complex  allowed  the  divers 
some  freedom  of  movement  during  their 
37  days  of  isolation  from  the  outside 
world. 

The  dive  team  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing personnel: 

HMCS  (DV)  Thomas  "Boxy"  Holmes 
Dive  team  leader) ; 

Lt.  Claude  Piantadosi,  MC; 

HMCM  (DV)  Lowell  "Bo "  Burwell; 

BMl  (DV)  JohnPaulJohnston; 

EMI  (DV)  Thomas  "Tuck"  Ostertag, 
and 

BTl  (DV)  Larry  Slemiet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  especially  note 
that  Senior  Chief  Holmes  holds  the  un- 
precedented distinction  of  having  reen- 
listed— for  4  years — at  1,800  PSW.  The 
reenlistment  ceremony  was  held  on  No- 
vember 21.  1979,  with  the  oath  being  ad- 
ministered by  Lieutenant  Piantadosi. 

My  sincere  congratulations  and  thanks 
go  to  these  brave  and  dedicated  individ- 
uals. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  32D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SRI 
LANKA 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
(February  4)  was  the  32d  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  nation  of  Sri 
Lanka — a  remarkable  country  in  Asia, 
one  of  Asia's  three  working  democra- 
cies— and  I  would  like  to  submit  a  state- 
ment outlining  some  of  the  considerable 
progress  this  wonderful  country  has  made 
in  achieving  almost  universal  literacy 
and  achieving  impressive  systems  of 
health  service  distribution. 

Last  August  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  first  International  Con- 
ference of  Parliamentarians  on  Popula- 
tion and  Development  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sri  Lanka  hosted  in  Colombo. 
So,  for  a  week  or  more  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  observing  this  tiny,  little  democracy 
in  some  detail. 

It  is  an  unusual  country  which  enjoys 
an  enormous  richness  of  one  natural  re- 
source— its  people.  Sri  Lanka  boasts  an 
education  system  that  produces  well  over 
80  percent  literacy  rates;  indeed,  over  80 
percent  of  its  young  women  are  in  school. 
Women  and  men  have  equal  access,  not 
only  to  education,  but  also  to  jobs.  Al- 
though its  GNP  is  modest,  especially  by 
the  standards  of  the  oil  rich  developing 
countries — measiu-ed  by  the  Perceived 
Quality  of  Life  Index  (PQLI)  — Sri  Lanka 
is  rich  indeed.  Through  their  parliamen- 
tary government  the  people  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  an  excellent  array 
of  education,  health,  welfare  and  other 
services.  They  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  this  little  jewel  of  a  democracy — at  a 
time  when,  of  the  150-odd  nations  of  the 
world,  perhaps  only  25  or  so  can  be 
counted  as  working  democracies.  In  Asia, 
which  encompasses  over  one-half  the 
world's  population,  there  are  only  three 
working  democracies — India,  Japan,  and 
Sri  Lanka. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleogues  extracts  from  an 
Aide  Memoire  given  to  me  by  Ernest 
Corea,  High  Commissioner  for  Sri  Lanka, 
which  describes  in  detail  the  progress 
made  in  Sri  Lanka  over  the  last  year. 
Aide  Memoire 

February  4,  1980  marks  the  32nd  anniver- 
sary of  Sri  Lanka's  achievement  of  independ- 
ence. The  transformation  from  British  colo- 
nial rule  to  Independent  nationhood  was 
brought  about  by  persuasion  and  negotia- 
tion. In  the  same  spirit,  the  country's  people 
and  leaders  have  worked  together  to  establish 
and  nurture  a  politically  stable  society,  in 
which  the  forms  and  values  of  democracy  are 
firmly  entrenched.  Universal  adult  franchise 
Introduced  to  the  country  in  1931,  Is  a  cher- 
ished and  freely  exercised  right.  Seven  gen- 
eral elections  have  been  held  in  Sri  Lanka 
since  independence  was  achieved  in  1948.  The 
reins  of  Government  changed  hands  at  six 
of  them,  thus  establishing  for  Sri  Lanka  a 
record  of  democracy-in-action,  which  is  un- 
matched in  post-colonial  Asia.  For  the  past 
15  years,  voter  turnout  at  general  elections 
has  averaged  over  80  percent,  testifying  to 
the  political  maturity  of  Sri  Lankas  people. 

Until  1972  Sri  Lanka  retained  the  British 
monarchy  as  the  constitutional  head  of  state. 
In    1972,    a    Republican    constitution    was 


adopted,  and  with  its  inauguration  in  May 
1972,  the  traditional  name  of  Sri  Lanka 
(meaning  "Resplendant  Land")  was  restored. 
The  Governor  General  who  bad  represented 
the  British  Monarchy  was  replaced  by  a 
titular  President,  nominated  by  the  Head  of 
Government  (Prime  Minister)  elected  by  the 
people  of  Sri  Lanka.  This  essentially  British 
type  of  Parliamentary  Government  continued 
until  1978,  when  a  further  constitutional 
change  was  made. 

Mr.  J.R.  Jayewardene,  under  whose  leader- 
ship the  United  National  Party  was  returned 
to  office  with  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
Parliament,  in  July  1977,  had  consistently 
campaigned  for  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential form  of  Government  capable  of  in- 
creasing the  level  and  pace  of  national  devel- 
opment without  in  any  way  eroding  the 
country's  democratic  freedoms.  Such  a  con- 
stitution was  endorsed  by  Parliament,  and 
became  effective  on  September  7,  1978.  It  re- 
flects the  best  in  the  constitutional  practices 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Prance  and  British,  adapted  to 
the  specific  conditions  and  desires  of  the 
country  and  people  of  Sri  Lanka. 

Sovereignty  of  the  people  is  exercised 
through  Parliament,  which  has  been  declared 
supreme.  Legislative  power  Is  vested  to  Par- 
liament and,  unlike  the  American  system,  the 
President  has  no  right  of  veto  over  legisla- 
tion passed  in'  Parliament.  The  executive 
power  of  the  people  Is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dency. The  President  is  elected  directly  by 
the  people  for  a  fixed  term  of  six  years,  and  he 
Is  not  dependent  on  a  majority  In  Parlia- 
ment. This  arrangement,  which  provides  for 
executive  stability,  is  considered  indispensa- 
ble for  a  developing  country  like  Sri  Lanka. 
Parliament  initiates  legislation  and  voices 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  The  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  ensures  that  the  vital 
connecting  links  in  the  execution  of  such 
legislation  are  maintained. 

The  rule  of  law  Is  ensured  in  the  constitu- 
tion by  a  strict  separation  of  powers  between 
the  executive,  the  legislature  and  the  judi- 
ciary. An  independent  judicial  system  ensures 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  equality  before 
the  law. 

The  constitution  also  ensures  a  fair  and 
just  solution  to  the  historic  grievances  of 
the  Tamil -speaking  minority  in  Sri  Lanka, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  language  rights. 
While  Sinhala,  the  language  of  the  majority 
remains  the  official  language,  both  Sinhala 
and  Tamil  were  made  national  languages 
under  the  1978  constitution,  and  the  use  of 
Tamil  m  Government  offices  and  in  the  Law 
Courts  has  been  constitutionally  guaranteed. 

Equal  opportunities  for  every  Sri  Lankan 
citizen,  irrespective  of  ethnic  origin  or  re- 
ligion, are  guaranteed  under  the  constitu- 
tion. Past  experience  had  shown  a  certain 
looseness  In  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  regards  the  fundamental  rights  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  people.  In  the  new  consti- 
tution there  is  a  specific  chi^ter  dealing 
with  fundamental  rights.  This  chapter  em- 
bodies all  30  clauses  contained  In  the  U.N. 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Sri  Lanka's  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of 
non-alignment,  in  its  purest  form.  Sri 
Lanka's  perception  of  non-alignment,  and 
its  overall  approach  to  world  affairs,  were 
articulated  In  the  following  terms,  by  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Jayewardene,  speaking  at  Havana 
last  year: 

"Let  not  man  raise  his  hand  against  man. 
Let  him  speak  the  language  of  peace  and 
friendship.  Let  the  love  that  passeth  human 
understanding  prevail.  May  they  seek  to 
solve  their  problems  by  discussion  and  not 
by  war." 

Prom  August  1976  when  the  Conference 
of  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
Non-Aligned  countries  was  held  In  Sri 
Lanka  until  September  1979,  Sri  Lanka 
served  as  the  Chairman  and  the  Co-ordl- 
nator  of  the  Non-Allgned  Movement.  This 


Movement,  which  now  consists  of  over  90 
members,  has  been  a  vital  force  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  United  Nations,  and  has 
played  an  Increasingly  significant  role  In 
international  affairs.  As  Chairman,  Sri  Lanka 
sought  to  maintain  the  founding  principles 
of  non-alignment,  and  when  it  gave  up  the 
gavel  of  office.  President  Jayewardene  said 
that  he  was  "glad  and  proud"  to  hand  it 
down  with  the  movement  "untarnished  and 
unaltered".  Sri  Lanka's  consistent  aim  with- 
in the  Non-Allgnment  Movement  has  been 
to  introduce  a  sense  of  moderation.  In  dis- 
cussion, and  to  protect  Internationally  ac- 
cepted principles  as  basic  as  non-interference 
and  sovereign  integrity. 

Sri  Lanka's  truly  non-aligned  position  was 
demonstrated  during  the  Non-Allgned  Heads 
of  State  and  Government  conference  held  in 
Havana  (September  1979)  where  the  Sri 
Lanka  delegation  consistently  pursued  the 
objective  of  moderation  and  restraint. 

A  point  of  particular  toterest  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  be  that  Sri  Lanka  entered 
a  reservation  on  the  section  in  the  Havana 
Declaration  deaUng  with  Puerto  Rico.  While 
Sri  Lanka  supports  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
its  expression  of  a  reservation  implies  that 
the  formulation  in  the  Havana  Declaration 
does  not  accord  with  Sri  Lanka  s  position  on 
this  issue. 

basic  human  nzzos 

Successive  governments  to  Sri  Lanka  have 
shown  their  commitments  to  meettog  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  people.  Sri  Lanka's 
achievements  to  the  realm  of  food,  education 
and  health  are  particularly  impressive.  In 
the  last  25  years,  Sri  Lankans  have: 

Increased  their  food  consumption  by  about 
15  percent  to  2,200  calories  per  capita; 

Increased  their  life  expectancy  to  68  years; 

Decreased  their  Infant  mortality  to  45  p«r 
1,000; 

Decreased  their  population  growth  rate  to 
1.5  per  cent; 

Achieved  an  adult  literacy  rate  of  78  per- 
cent. 

In  recent  decades  tocome  distribution  has 
also  become  more  equitable  to  benefit  the 
lower  40  percent  of  the  population. 
economt 

When  the  present  Government  assumed 
power  to  1977,  it  was  clear  that  the  previous 
governments  commitment  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  had  not  been  without  Its 
costs:  notably  a  stagnating  economy  which 
had  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  energy 
crisis  and  an  unacceptable  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  Government  of  President  Jayewardene 
has  taken  a  number  of  Important  steps  to 
reverse  this  trend  and  generate  and  redirect 
resources  from  consiimptlon  to  tovestment: 
from  welfare  programs  and  subsidies  to 
efforts  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
investment  in  production.  At  the  outset,  to 
1977,  the  government  initiated  a  series  of 
far-reaching  financial  and  economic  reforms 
to  brtog  about  a  free  market  economy 
through  such  moves  as  the  unification  of  the 
exchange  rate,  the  liberalisation  of  foreign 
exchange  restrictions  and  the  dismantling  of 
Import  and  export  controls.  As  a  result,  Sri 
Lanka  has  achieved  an  impressive  growth 
rate  of  8.2  percent  to  1978,  nearly  twice  the 
growth  rate  of  4.4  percent  recorded  to  1977. 
After  the  initial  spurt  to  1978  following  the 
liberalisation,  the  economy  Is  expected  to 
settle  down  to  an  appreciable  growth  rate 
of  about  6  percent  in  the  next  few  years,  a 
satisfactory  growth  rate  given  the  present 
gloomy  world  economic  situation. 


AMEND  THE  GUN  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
problems  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  abu- 
sive enforcement  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  Although  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  has  prom- 
ised to  reform  its  practices,  many  of 
the  problems  are  inherent  in  the  law; 
any  reforms  made  now  could  easily  be 
imdone  by  a  future  Director  interested 
in  generating  easy  arrests  to  justify  the 
Bureau's  existence. 

Accordingly,  I  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  H.R.  5225,  which  amends  the  Gim 
Control  Act  to  restrict  BATF  enforce- 
ment powers  and  clarify  many  of  the 
areas  in  which  law-abiding  citizens  are 
inadvertently  violating  obscure  provi- 
sions of  the  law. 

Jerry  Cassill  of  Stoutsville,  Ohio,  is 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol Act's  vague  definition  of  "engaged 
in  the  business  of  dealing"  in  firearms. 
Mr.  Cassill  is  a  long-time  hunter,  shooter, 
and  gun  collector.  Prior  to  his  entrap- 
ment on  charges  of  dealing  in  firearms 
without  a  Federal  license,  he  had  a 
perfectly  clean  record.  In  September  of 
1975,  he  and  his  son  began  attending 
gim  shows  in  his  State  to  further  their 
hobby  of  collecting.  They  studied  the  gun 
laws  to  make  sure  any  purchases  or  sales 
by  them  were  made  in  accord  with  the 
law.  In  January  1976,  he  was  displaying 
in  a  booth  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  he  was  in 
full  compUance  with  the  law  he  dis- 
cussed how  he  purchased,  sold,  and 
traded  from  his  collection  at  the  gim 
show  with  one  of  the  agents  at  the  booth. 
The  agent  assured  him  that  he  could 
engage  in  these  activities;  as  long  as  he 
did  not  publicly  advertise  his  firearms, 
set  up  "store  front"  business  premises 
or  establish  regular  business  hours,  he 
did  not  qualify  as  a  "dealer"  and  did  not 
need  a  Federal  license. 

In  late  1978  Mr.  Cassill  was  raided  by 
BATF  agents  who  executed  a  search  war- 
rant and  confiscated  his  collection, 
valued  at  about  $4,000.  Thanks  to  BATF 
press  releases,  television  stations  in  his 
community  named  his  residence  as  the 
location  where  "illegal  guns"  had  been 
seized.  Many  months  later,  he  received 
a  summons  to  ap[>ear  on  charges  of 
dealing  without  a  license  and  sale  to  non- 
residents. He  was  formally  charged, 
fingerprinted,  and  informed  of  his  in- 
dictment. Mr.  Cassill  was  emotionally 
unable  to  stand  up  to  a  felony  trial.  He 
entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  one  of  the 
charges. 

The  day  after  he  entered  the  plea  a 
probation  officer  impressed  upon  him 
that  the  charges  carried  a  possible  pun- 
ishment of  5  years  in  a  Federal  peniten- 
tiary and  a  $10,000  fine.  The  shock  of 
this,  coming  on  top  of  the  effect  of  his 
being  charged,  drove  him  to  a  nervous 
breakdown.  He  was  hospitalized  the  next 
day.  After  his  release,  the  judge  sen- 
tenced him  to  a  modest  fine  but  no  jail 
time  in  light  of  hi.<;  clean  record. 

After  the  sentencing  Mr.  Cassill  re- 
turned to  his  work  with  the  Post  Office, 
a  job  which  he  had  held  for  21  years. 


He  was  met  by  a  postal  inspector  who 
informed  him  that  since  a  felony  was 
involved,  he  would  have  to  review  the 
case  to  see  if  he  would  be  permitted  to 
keep  his  employment.  He  was  suspended 
for  1  week  without  pay,  but  at  end  of 
the  week  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
not  be  discharged. 

The  cumulative  effect  on  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen,  without  previous  contact 
with  the  justice  system,  of  being  raided 
by  Federal  officers,  listed  in  the  media 
as  hav.ng  been  indicted  for  a  Federal 
offense,  pleading  guilty  with  consequent 
loss  of  civil  rights  and  then  worrying 
whether  he  would  be  sentenced  to  5  years 
in  a  penitentiary,  proved  too  much  for 
him.  He  was  hospitalized  under  psychi- 
atric care.  His  family  went  without  in- 
come for  several  weeks  awaiting  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  for  disability.  Even  to- 
day, he  is  able  to  work  only  part  time, 
and  his  family  is  near  destitute.  As  Mrs. 
Cassill  summarized  her  description  of 
the  case:  "This  is  brief  and  inadequate, 
but  hov.'  do  you  put  human  suffering  into 
words?" 

The  Federal  Firearms  Law  Reform 
Act  would  have  prevented  Mr.  Cassill 's 
persecution.  Section  101  of  that  act  re- 
defines the  class  of  persons  who  must 
obtain  a  Federal  dealers'  license,  limit- 
ing it  to  those  "v/hose  time,  attention 
and  labor  is  occupied  in  dealing  in  fire- 
arms as  a  regular  course  of  trade  or 
business  with  the  principal  objective  of 
livelihood  and  profit  through  the  repeti- 
tive purchase  and  resale  of  an  inventory 
of  firearms."  The  requirement  of  licens- 
ing is  specifically  limited  so  that  it  "shall 
not  include  a  person  who  makes  occa- 
sional sales,  exchanges,  or  purchases  of 
firearms  or  who  sells  all  or  part  of  his 
personal  firearms."  A  collector  such  as 
Mr.  Cassill  who  engages  in  occasional 
sales  of  his  personal  collection  would 
thus  not  be  subject  to  the  licensing  re- 
Qu  rement  nor  to  harassment  based  upon 
such. 

Delay  in  enacting  H.R.  5225  can  only 
result  in  more  honest  citizens  such  as 
Mr.  CassiU  being  harassed  by  Federal 
officials. 


KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
a  followup  on  King  Crime  and  the  fact 
that  the  murder  of  Federal  Judge  John 
Wood  and  the  prior  attempt  to  murder 
the  Assistant  Federal  District  Attorney, 
James  Kerr,  still  remains  very  much  un- 
solved. I  cannot  help,  in  light  of  the 
headlines  that  are  so  obsessing  the  coun- 
try, the  Congress  and  everybody,  con- 
cerning the  sad,  very  tragic,  very  un- 
fortunate developments,  deporable,  of 
the  involvement  of  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  other  public  officials  in  the 
apparent  bribery  undertaking  known  as 
a  sting  operation  conducted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  the  FBI. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  obstacles 
and  difficulties  in  trying  to  convey  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, beginning  with  the  highest  nmgs 


of  the  executive  branch,  the  Presidency, 
a  year  ago  last  year,  and  the  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Justice  Department  par- 
ticularly to  really  give  urgent  priority 
attention  and  sustain  that  attention 
until  what  I  call  the  most  stupendous 
and  deplorable  crime  of  the  century  has 
b2en  resolved. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  by  the  news- 
paper accounts  the  tremendous  amount 
of  money  that  was  diverted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  labor  involving 
several  hundred  FBI  employees  was  in- 
volved in  this  so-called  sting  transac- 
tion. 

I  could  not  help  but  recall  in  1964  the 
appearance  before  this  body  by  the  then 
majority  whip.  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana, 
who  stood  on  this  floor  and  told  us  that 
the  FBI  specifically  had  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  every  single  Member's  tele- 
phone on  the  Hill.  Nothing  ever  came  of 
that.  Of  course  in  thLt  halcyon  time,  in 
those  innocent  days,  Mr.  Boggs'  state- 
ments were  accepted  with  some  disbelief, 
trepidation  and  cynicism  but  I  felt  the 
House  had  a  duty  at  that  time  that  it 
never  discharged. 

Soon  we  are  going  to  get  the  so-called 
intelligence  bill  effecting  and  setting 
forth  a  charter,  they  claim,  a  bill  of 
rights  so  to  speak,  for  not  only  the  FBI 
but  as  I  understand  it  the  CIA.  Also,  in 
the  interim  since  that  fateful  day  when 
Hale  Boggs  addressed  us,  I  have  had  a 
personal  experience  that  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  have 
really  been  out  of  control  and  have  been 
used  and  manipulated  wrongly  and  il- 
legally by  Presidents — not  one  but  sev- 
eral— and  there  is  no  assurance  that  that 
practice  does  not  continue  until  this  day, 
with  great  jeopardy  to  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  murder  of  John  Wood  and  the 
attempted  murder  of  James  Kerr  to  me 
represents  the  gravest  acts  or  commis- 
sions of  crime  because  they  are  a  direct 
threat  to  the  third  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  is  coequal,  coordinant; 
the  judiciary.  If  the  Justice  Department 
could  give  this  much  concentrated  effort, 
time,  money  and  personnel,  it  underlines 
the  futility  of  the  efforts  I  have  taken  to 
concentrate  even  a  fragmentary  amount 
of  that  effort  on  the  resolution  of  this 
great  crime,  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood 
and  the  attempted  murder  of  James 
Kerr. 

H  1800 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  government 
and  our  democracy,  because  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  judiciary  and  it  has  resulted  in  the 
intimidation  of  the  judiciary.  Judges 
who  have  been  prone  to  be  stem,  of 
course,  all  within  the  limits  of  the  law, 
as  was  Judge  Wood,  are  now  intimi- 
dated. Every  one  of  them  in  the  western 
district  is  under  U.S.  marshal  custodial 
surveillance,  including  the  district  attor- 
neys, while  the  criminal  is  loose  in  the 
land,  highly  organized,  openly  defiant  of 
our  constituted  authorities,  directly  chal- 
lenging and  intimidating  the  third 
branch  with  the  potential  to  do  the  same 
to  our  branch  and  to  anybody  else  who 
interferes  or  dares. 

Judge  Wood  unfortunately  has  been 
described  even  by  some  editorial  writers 
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and  newspapermen  as  a  very  severe 
judge.  In  fact,  they  nicknamed  him 
Maximum  John,  as  if  this  was  a  reason 
for  his  murder.  This  is  absolutely  abomi- 
nable, in  my  opinion. 

Why  can  there  not  even  be  a  lead? 

Now.  the  Director  of  the  FBI  tells  me. 
he  says,  "Oh,  it  is  a  very  difficiilt  case. 
There  were  no  witnesses." 

Well,  that  begs  the  question,  as  I  said 
before.  If  you  have  witnesses,  it  should 
not  be  a  difficult  case;  but  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Federal 
judiciary,  which  it  obviously  is  because 
of  the  prior  attempt  which  I  look  upon 
as  an  act  of  intimidation  on  James  Kerr, 
the  assistant  district  attorney,  and  be- 
cause of  the  pattern  of  behavior  of  the 
headquartered  organized  criminal  syndi- 
cate where  its  focus  of  activity  was  not 
really  San  Antonio  where  the  crimes  took 
place,  but  600  miles  over  in  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  western  judicial  district  in 
El  Paso,  part  of  what  I  have  described 
in  prior  speeches  as  the  Las  Vegas-El 
Paso-Juarez,  Mexico,  connection,  as  one 
of  the  four  conduits  of  this  vast  enter- 
prise which  is  now  a  $2  billion  business 
in  the  illicit  traffic  of  stolen  automobiles 
and  stolen  automobile  parts  into  Mexico 
in  exchange  for  drugs. 

It  is  now  the  most  lucrative  criminal 
activity  in  the  coimtry  and  it  is  com- 
pletely undiminished.  It  is  undeterred. 
We  cannot  get  that  concentrated  coordi- 
nated sense  of  urgency  and  priority  in 
breaking  this. 

It  is  directly  responsible,  unquestion- 
ably, for  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  dismay  that 
then  I  see  this  other  under  very  ques- 
tionable circumstances  which  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  to  its  credit  in  the  editorial 
today,  very,  very  prudently  and  respon- 
sibly addresses  itself  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  this  editorial  on 
page  A-16  in  today's,  Tuesday's,  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "ABSCAM." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

ABSCAM 

The  late  Sam  Rayburn  used  to  say  that  the 
three  most  Important  words  in  the  English 
language  were  "Just  a  minute."  We  wouldn't 
agree  more:  Just  a  minute — everyone  In 
America  within  shouting  range  of  a  TV  or 
newspaper  may  now  "know"  that  a  bunch 
of  legislators  were  caught  In  corrupt  acts 
by  the  FBI  "sting"  Investigation.  But  In  fact, 
we  "know"  nothing.  Crimes  may  have  been 
committed,  as  the  stories  assert  they  were, 
but  there  have  not  yet  even  been  any  charges, 
let  alone  any  indictments,  let  alone  any  con- 
victions. Even  members  of  Congress,  If  we 
may  say  so,  deserve  to  be  presumed  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  And  although  the  tale, 
as  It  has  unfolded  so  far,  has  some  pretty  un- 
savery  aspects  to  It,  not  all  of  those  concern 
the  activities  In  which  the  legislators  are  said 
to  have  engaged. 

Take  the  story  of  Senator  Larry  Pressler, 
described  by  one  of  those  anonymous  law- 
enforcement  "sources"  as  "an  honorable 
man."  Pressler  said  he  got  a  message  about 
a  possible  campaign  contribution,  was  taken 
to  a  house  on  W  Street,  and  talked  to  about 
Introducing  private  immigration  bills.  When 
he  faUed  to  bite,  even  though  the   magic 


number  of  $50,000  was  mentioned,  and  went 
away  empty-handed,  one  of  those  who  took 
him  there  said  he  had  blown  It. 

If  that  Is  the  whole  story — and  the  "If" 
Is  an  Important  one — something  is  plenty 
wrong.  It  sounds  as  if  the  FBI  had  not  only 
been  creating  the  atmosphere  In  which  a 
crime  could  be  committed,  but  bad  also  fab- 
ricated the  crime  itself  down  to  the  last  de- 
tail— and  then  tempted  a  member  of  Con- 
gress to  commit  it.  Leaving  aside  the  legal 
technicalities  of  defining  "entrapment,"  no 
citizen — member  of  Congress  or  not — should 
be  required  to  prove  his  Integrity  by  re- 
sisting temptation. 

There  is  a  substantial  difference  between 
the  first  "sting"  operation  and  this  one.  In 
the  original,  the  police  set  themselves  up  as 
buyers  of  stolen  goods  and  waited  for  the 
thieves  to  bring  in  the  loot.  In  this  one,  as 
best  we  can  make  out  from  the  torrential 
"leaks"  that  have  occurred,  the  FBI  created 
its  trap  without  having  received  evidence 
that  some  prior  crime  had  been  committed. 

Assurances,  of  course,  are  now  being  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI  that  this  investigation  was  carefully 
monitored  and  that  nothing  was  done  that 
violates  judicially  approved  law-enforcement 
techniques  and  so  forth.  That  may  well  be 
so,  given  the  broad  sweep  of  deceptive  ac- 
tivities by  law-enforcement  personnel  that 
the  courts  have  approved.  But  not  everything 
that  is  legal  is  right. 

It  cannot  be  right  to  set  people  up  In  this 
way  and  then  let  it  be  known  that  you  have 
film  of  them  committing  criminal  acts — be- 
fore you  have  so  much  as  warned  them  or 
brought  criminal  charges.  That's  why  it  Is 
essential  to  step  back  from  the  current  news 
stories  before  passing  Judgment  on  what  is 
being  reported.  We.  at  least,  are  going  to 
wait  until  we  know  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  now  do  about  the  facts  and  the  investiga- 
tive devices  used,  not  to  mention  the  remark- 
able appearance  of  network  television  cam- 
eras in  front  of  one  legislator's  house  hours 
before  he  was  told  he  was  under  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
summon  forth  powers  of  eloquence,  po- 
litical infiuence,  any  kind  of  action  on 
my  individual  part  as  a  single  Member 
of  the  House.  All  I  must  confess  to  Is  a 
failure  to  bring  about  the  priority-urgent 
concentration  of  effort  in  the  resolution 
of  these  two  dastardly  crimes. 

Now,  I  have  introduced  a  simple  House 
Resolution.  I  have  not  had  the  time,  nor 
do  I  have  the  staff  to  go  around  and 
seek  cosponsors,  in  which  I  asked  that 
the  House  instruct  the  President  and  ad- 
vise him  that  it  is  our  sense  of  urgency 
that  he  allow  up  to  $3  million  reward 
money  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  cases  involving  the  murder  of  Judge 
Wood  and  the  attempted  murder  of 
James  Kerr. 

Now,  I  hope  I  can  get  approval  of  that, 
because  I  believe  that  in  the  absence  of 
that  range  of  congressional  input  show- 
ing that  we  do  consider  this  a  matter  of 
urgency,  that  it  will  not  happen. 

Recently  the  local  newspapers  in  San 
Antonio  had  a  big  story  about  how  a  sup- 
posed informer  with  respect  to  the  Judge 
Wood  case  had  refused  on  the  basis  that 
the  reward  amount  available  to  him  was 
not  over  $125,000;  so  that  many  people 
get  distraught  with  this;  but  the  fact  is 
that  one  of  the  prime  movers  that  we 
suspect  is  a  fugitive  at  this  point.  He 
jumped  a  $400,000  bond  which  he  paid 
for  in  cash.  Even  though  the  district  at- 
torney had  asked  the  judge  to  set  a  mil- 


lion dollar  bond,  the  Judge  said  no.  all 
he  could  go  was  $400,000.  The  man  came 
in  with  $400,000  cash;  so  that  in  light  of 
this  when  I  am  asking  for  sanction  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  have  available 
to  it  up  to  $3  million,  it  is  indeed  a  mod- 
est amount;  but  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  need  for  the  resolution  of 
these  cases,  it  certainly  is  a  very  small 
price. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HOLDEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hamkeh- 
scHMiDT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  begin  the  second  session  of  the 
96th  Congress,  and  as  we  enter  the  1980's 
as  a  legislative  body,  I  would  like  to  pause 
for  one  moment  to  honor  a  man  who 
served  us  faithfully  and  well  during  the 
last  two  decades.  John  Holden.  who  re- 
tired December  31  from  his  post  as  staff 
director  and  minority  counsel  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  iias  l)een  an  es- 
sential and  inspirational  adviser  to  four 
different  ranking  minority  memt>ers  on 
that  committee,  and  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  who  work  in  the  area  of  veterans 
law. 

John  Holden  is  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1941, 
and  served  3'/^  years  as  an  artilleryman 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  during  World 
War  n,  finally  leaving  the  service  as  a 
first  Ueutenant  in  December  1945.  Fol- 
lowing the  war.  he  became  a  national 
service  officer  with  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  and  held  several  other  re- 
sponsible positions  in  that  organization 
before  becoming  the  national  legislative 
and  service  director  of  the  AMVETS 
organization.  John  then  served  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Chief  Benefits  Director, 
and  then  as  the  assistant  director  of  a 
VA  regional  office,  before  accepting  his 
position  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  1962. 

Our  society  and  our  Government  and 
consequently  just  about  every  office  on 
Capitol  Hill  shook  with  change  and  an- 
guish during  a  good  many  of  the  years 
John  Holden  provided  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  advice  and  counsel.  In  those 
difficult  times  of  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
John  experienced  directly  the  torment  of 
an  unpopular  war.  as  his  eldest  son  Jack 
served  with  the  Marine  infantry  and  was 
wounded.  He  has  long  been  known  as  a 
man  whose  door  was  open  to  those  of  all 
political  persuasions  to  discuss  current 
policies  and  debates. 

John  Holden  is  a  man  who  has  given 
his  country  and  this  Congress  immeasur- 
able good.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us,  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  all 
his  future  years.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO 
JUSTICE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDadk) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
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troducing  today,  the  Small  Business 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  individuals  and  small  busi- 
nesses which  prevail  in  agency  adjudica- 
tions or  in  civil  actions  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
recover  attorney  fees  and  all  reasonable 
costs,  including  the  businessmen's  time, 
unless  the  Government  can  show  that  its 
action  was  substantially  justified. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  at 
the  present  time  far  too  many  small  busi- 
ness owners  simply  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  fighting  unjustified  Government 
action.  Present  law  requires  a  private 
party  to  bear  all  costs  of  litigation  in- 
volving the  Government,  even  if  the 
Government's  position  is  arbitrary  or 
groundless. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  bill  is  a 
responsible  one.  It  places  the  expenses  of 
imwarranted  litigation  where  it  be- 
longs— on  the  offending  Government 
agency.  When  Government  action  is 
soimd  and  appropriate  the  small  busi- 
ness owner  or  individual  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  courts  costs,  as  well  as 
the  fine  that  may  have  been  levied 
against  him.  But,  if  the  agency  is  unable 
to  prove  that  its  position  is  reasonable, 
then  the  small  businessman  will  be  able 
to  recover  the  costs  expended  through 
his  coiut  efforts. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example  of 
why  this  bill  is  needed.  One  of  the  busi- 
nessmen in  my  district,  had  a  large  fine 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  He  felt  this  fine  was  unjustified. 
Since  he  felt  so  strongly  about  the  Gov- 
ernment action,  he  decided  to  appeal  this 
fine  by  administrative  action.  After 
many  delays  and  a  tremendous  personal 
sacrifice  on  his  part  the  agency  decided 
in  his  favor.  Yet  to  prove  he  was  right, 
it  cost  him  approximately  $15,000.  Small 
businessmen  cannot  afford  to  spend  their 
limited  funds  in  this  way.  Many  small 
businessmen  presently  pay  civil  penalties 
or  sign  consent  decrees  because  the  costs 
of  fighting  such  actions  are  too  high. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  remedy  this  type 
of  situation.  It  preserves  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  take  action  to  correct  il- 
legal and  harmful  practices — but  it  also 
adds  a  greater  degree  of  balance  to  the 
scales  of  justice.  Agencies  must  justify 
their  actions  and  when  they  are  proven 
wrong,  the  small  business  owner  or  Indi- 
vidual is  to  be  fairly  compensated  for  the 
time  and  money  he  has  spent  to  refute 
the  Government's  charges. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
should  also  help  to  improve  citizen's  per- 
ception of  their  relationship  with  the 
Government  and  will  help  to  insure  that 
administrative  decisions  reflect  informed 
deliberations.  It  will  make  agencies  take 
a  closer  look  at  their  rules  and  their 
procedures. 

Moreover,  the  Office  of  Advocacy 
within  SBA  is  directed  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  this  act,  report  back  to  the 
Congress  so  that  we  may  carefully  evalu- 
ate it  before  the  sunset  date  is  reached. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Small  Business 
Committee  will  work  to  quickly  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  that  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  it 
during  this  Congress.* 


STATEMENT  ON  1981  BUDGET- 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
President  sent  us  his  proposed  Federal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  All  of  you 
should  now  have  the  budget  documents 
in  hand,  but  imless  you  have  had  the 
time  to  carefully  study  all  2,300  pages, 
you  may  be  assuming  that  this  1981 
budget  is  all  the  good  things  President 
Carter  says  it  is. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  budget 
which  will  set  things  right  in  America 
from  an  economic  or  defense  standpoint. 

From  the  cover  of  the  1981  budget 
alone,  you  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of 
where  Jimmy  Carter's  priorities  are. 
Note  the  colors — green  and  white — the 
official  colors  of  the  Carter-Mondale 
election  campaign  in  1976,  and  again  in 
1980.  This  color  coordination  is  no  co- 
incidence. Mr.  Carter  has  just  sent  us 
the  most  partisan  poUtical  budget  I  have 
ever  seen  during  my  21  years  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  document,  prepared  and 
printed  at  the  taxpayer's  expense,  and 
directed  at  the  Presidential  primary  elec- 
tions, and  not  at  what  is  best  for  all  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  doing  that 
which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  little 
freedom  which  remains  in  the  world. 

Let  me  explain : 

Jinuny  Carter's  1981  budget  caters  to 
every  special-interest  group  except  the 
taxpayers.  In  other  words,  it  gives  out 
with  a  lot  more  butter,  but  dangerously 
little  additional  gims.  His  defense  budget 
will  barely  begin  to  undo  the  damage  he 
has  inflicted  on  our  national  security 
posture  during  his  first  2  years  in  office. 
I  plan  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  defense 
portion  of  this  budget  in  a  few  days. 

While  talking  about  the  need  to  re- 
strain spending,  he  lists,  in  table  14  on 
page  590  of  the  budget,  all  the  new,  non- 
defense-spending  programs  he  wants 
passed.  While  OMB  did  not  add  up  the 
total  cost  of  all  these  new  programs,  we 
did.  In  1981,  these  new.  non-defense- 
spending  programs  would  cost  $19.8  bil- 
lion: by  1985,  their  costs  will  have  grown 
to  over  $75  billion.  This  is  not  restraint, 
it  is  reckless,  deficit  spending  nmning 
wild. 

■Mr.  Carter  boasts  that  the  annual 
b'tdget  deficit  is  much  lower  than  when 
he  took  office,  but  neglects  to  mention 
that  fully  90  percent  of  that  reduction 
was  achieved  by  raising  taxes,  not  cut- 
ting spending.  He  forgets  to  mention 
that  he,  Mr.  Carter,  promised  us  a 
balanced  budget  by  1981. 

He  tells  us  that  spending  in  this  budget 
will  grow  by  "only"  9.2  percent  in  1981, 
but  forgets  to  say  that  over  the  2-year 
period  (1979-81),  spending  wiU  have 
grown  by  at  least  24.7  percent.  He  does 
not  talk  about  how  spending  for  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year — 1980 — continues  to 
grow,  and  is  now  estimated  to  top  $564 
billion— up  $32  billion  from  his  original 
reouest  for  1980.  and  $16  billion  above 
the  level  set  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  onlv  2  months  ago. 

The  1980  deficit  was  supposed  to  be 


under  $30  billion,  but  now  Mr.  Carter 
tells  us  it  will  be  at  least  $40  billion.  The 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  other  body  stated  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision last  week  that  by  the  time  the 
1980  fiscal  year  comes  to  an  end  on 
September  30.  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  have 
kept  the  1980  deficit  below  $50  biUion. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
budget  does  not  mention,  imless  you  look 
at  the  fine  print  on  table  21  on  the  621st 
page  of  the  budget,  that  in  1981,  the  tax 
burden  on  the  American  people  will  set  a 
peacetime  record,  and  that  by  1982,  the 
tax  burden  will  have  surpassed  the  all- 
time  record  reached  in  1944  during  the 
height  of  World  War  H. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  Mr.  Carter's  budget 
wUl  have  the  Federal  Government  con- 
suming in  taxes,  21.7  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  While  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  never,  in  peacetime,  taken 
that  big  a  slice  out  of  our  national  in- 
come, the  budget  will  still  nm  a  large 
deficit.  If  you  look  at  table  21,  you  will 
find  some  other  very  interesting  infor- 
mation. 

For  example,  you  will  see  that  in  Pres- 
ident Ford's  last  year  in  office,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  took  18.5  percent  of  the 
GNP  in  taxes.  If  President  Carter  had 
maintained  the  tax  burden  at  18.5  per- 
cent of  the  GNP,  as  it  existed  under  Mr. 
Ford,  the  American  people  would  be  pay- 
ing $89  billion  less  in  taxes  in  1981  than 
they  will  have  to  pay  under  Carter's  tax 
policy.  In  other  words,  if  this  $89  bilUon 
were  divided  evenly,  every  taxpaying 
family  in  America  would  be  paying 
$1,200  less  in  taxes  in  1981,  had  President 
Ford's  tax  policies  been  continued. 

In  trying  to  defend  its  budget,  the  ad- 
ministration wrings  its  hands  and  says 
that  if  only  infiation  and  imemployment 
were  not  so  high,  then  the  budget  could 
be  balanced.  I  expect  we  will  hear  the 
same  song  by  the  President's  apologists 
in  Congress  over  the  next  year  as  well. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  the  American  people 
will  not  be  fooled  by  that  sort  of  rhetoric. 
It  is  too  much  like  a  dog  chasing  its  tail. 
We  run  budget  deficits,  so  we  have  infla- 
tion. Inflation  results  in  increased  spend- 
ing and  more  budget  deflcits  which,  in 
turn,  contribute  to  even  more  inflation 
and  an  excuse  for  even  more  spending 
and  more  deflcits,  and  so  forth.  We  must 
stop  this  merry-go-round  and  get  off. 

Instead  of  bemocmlng  how  the  econ- 
omy affects  the  budget,  we  have  got  to 
spend  more  time  talking  about  how  the 
budget  Impacts  on  the  economy.  That  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  flscal 
policy,  and  setting  fiscal  policy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
President's  budget  and  the  congressional 
budget  process.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  but 
it  is  not.  The  budget  has  become  a  cap- 
tive of  the  economy,  and  flscal  policy  has 
become  a  concept  honored  only  in  the 
breech. 

Moreover,  just  because  the  adminis- 
tration no  longer  seems  to  flx  a  positive 
and  deliberate  flscal  course  does  not 
mean  that  the  budget  does  not  impact 
on  the  economy.  The  problem  is  it  does 
impact,  and  it  is  nearly  always  negative. 
Our  13.3  percent  inflation  rate  for  last 
year  is  solid  evidence  of  this  fact.  I  know 
there  are  those  who  will  try  to  point  to 
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increased  energy  costs  for  this  ridicu- 
lously high  rate,  but  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  reveals  that,  without  the  en- 
ergy related  items,  we  would  still  have 
had  an  inflation  rate  of  11.1  percent  last 
year. 

President  Carter  and  the  big  spenders 
keep  talking  about  how  more  and  more 
of  the  budget  is  becoming  imcontrollable 
while,  at  the  same  time,  urging  more 
spending  in  the  uncontrollable  areas. 
Look  what  he  wants  done  in  his  budget 
message:  He  wants  Congress  to  enact  his 
national  health  insurance  program  to  be- 
gin in  1983  at  a  first-year  cost  of  $24.1 
billion.  Not  only  would  this  be  the  largest 
spending  total  for  the  first  year  of  a 
single  new  program,  every  penny  of  that 
$24.1  billion  would  be  uncontrollable. 

He  wants  to  eliminate  the  cap  on  food 
stamp  expenditures,  not  just  raise  the 
cap,  eliminate  it  altogether,  therefore, 
enlarging  an  existing  entitlement  pro- 
gram and  making  it  completely  uncon- 
trollable. He  wants  to  further  expand 
the  coverage  of  medicaid,  already  one  of 
our  largest  uncontrollable  programs, 
and  asks  for  a  20  percent  increase  in 
budget  authority  for  subsidized  hous- 
ing— a  program  which  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  will  be  our  most  expen- 
sive, uncontrollable  spending  program, 
apart  from  social  security. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
President  admitting  that  the  growth  of 
uncontrollable  Federal  spending  is  the 
principal  reason  we  cannot  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  infiation,  yet  in  the 
next  breath  he  proposes  the  creation  of 
even  more  new  entitlement  programs, 
and  the  expansion  of  existing  ones. 

If  we  continue  to  follow  the  course  Mr. 
Carter  has  outlined,  in  a  few  years  we 
will  be  in  a  position  where  so  much  of  the 
budget  has  become  uncontrollable  that 
we  can  leave  budget-making  to  a  com- 
puter, and  do  away  with  OMB,  CBO, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Committees 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees,  and 
probably  a  good  number  of  other  com- 
mittees as  well.  Since  most  of  the  budget 
will  be  conunitted  well  before  the  flscal 
year  starts,  the  only  reason  for  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  will  be  to  vote  for  more 
new  entitlement  programs,  and  the  in- 
creases in  the  national  debt,  and  more 
taxes  required  to  flnance  them. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  spelled  out 
clearly  in  Mr.  Carter's  budget,  but  he 
refuses  to  do  anything  about  it  other 
than  the  wrong  things.  What  Jimmy 
Carter  still  has  not  realized  after  3  long 
years  In  office,  is  that  it  is  the  private 
sector,  not  the  Govenunent,  which  cre- 
ates wealth,  and  allows  our  citizens  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living.  It  is 
not  the  Government  that  creates  jobs,  it 
is  the  private  sector.  Let  me  cite  an  ex- 
ample, out  of  his  own  1981  budget,  to 
prove  that  Jimmy  Carter  has  not  become 
aware  of  this  fact. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President 
states  that  "we  must  enhance  our  econ- 
omy's productivity."  I  could  not  agree 
more.  But  he  then  rules  out  any  tax  relief 
for  American  business,  for  American 
savers  and  investors  necessary  to  increase 
that    productivity    and,    instead,    an- 


nounces he  wants  a  new  $2  billion  Gov- 
ernment-spending program  for  unem- 
ployed youth. 

Now  I,  too,  would  like  to  help  imem- 
ployed  youngsters  get  jobs,  but  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  increase  investment  in  new 
plants  which  will  use  up-to-date  tech- 
nology and  equipment,  thereby  increas- 
ing productivity,  and  making  us  more 
competitive  in  today's  world.  Let  me  re- 
peat, I,  too,  favor  helping  young  people 
find  jobs.  But  until,  and  unless,  we  get 
new  investment  into  American  industry, 
permanent  jobs  are  not  going  to  be 
there  to  find. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  tax  burden  to 
free  up  funds  for  such  capital  investment, 
Mr.  Carter  has  chosen  to  raise  taxes  and 
spend  $2  biUlon — all  of  which  will  have 
to  be  borrowed  from  investors  who  might 
otherwise  have  invested  in  the  private 
sector.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  this  administration  does  not  under- 
stand basic  economics,  and  by  its  actions 
only  compound  our  problem. 

When  campaigning  for  office  Jimmy 
Carter  criticized  President  Ford  and  his 
advisers  for  pursuing  an  economic  policy 
which  could  lead  to  high  inflation  and 
higher  unemployment:  In  fact.  Mr.  Car- 
ter used  to  add  the  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment rates,  and  called  the  results  the 
"misery  index."  When  Mr.  Ford  left  office, 
inflation  was  at  4.8  percent  and  dropping, 
unemployment  at  7.8  percent  and 
dropping.  Ford's  so-called  misery  index 
was  12.2  percent  and  declining. 

But  look  at  where  Mr.  Carter  projects 
his  economic  policies  will  bring  us  by  the 
end  of  his  4  years  in  office:  Unemploy- 
ment of  7.5  percent — barely  below  the 
figure  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ford's  adminis- 
tration, and  inflation  at  9.5  percent,  or 
more  than  twice  as  high  at  it  was  when 
Ford  left  office.  That  gives  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration a  misery  index  of  17  per- 
cent— more  than  one-third  higher  than 
Mr.  Ford's. 

President  Carter's  economic  policies 
have  been  a  disaster — they  have  inflation 
nmning  over  13  percent,  productivity  de- 
clining by  nearly  2  percent  a  year,  mort- 
gage interest  rates  at  all  time  highs,  per- 
sonal savings  declining  to  below  3  V2  per- 
cent, enormous  trade  deflcits  along  with 
endless  budget  deflcits,  the  tax  burden  up 
by  17  percent  and  going  higher.  His  new 
budget  confirms  the  failure  of  his  admin- 
istration, yet  all  it  gives  us  is  more  of  the 
same.  Let  us  cast  aside  such  economic 
policies,  and  do  something  to  restore  eco- 
nomic growth,  bring  down  prices,  and  re- 
duce unemployment.  Let  us  fashion  a 
budget  which  keeps  more  money  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  earn  it,  encourages 
greater  savings  and  investment,  and  one 
which  drastically  slows  the  rate  of  non- 
defense  Government  spending.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  the  budget  be  the  master 
of  infiation,  not  its  slave. 
a  1820 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 


the  gentleman  for  taking  this  special 
order  and  carrying  out  his  responsibility 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Budget  Committee  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  give  the  true  picture  of 
just  what  this  budget  does  not  do. 

The  story  is  the  same  year  after  year, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  But  it 
goes  much  further  than  this,  for  this 
year  there  is  an  attempt  to  satisfy  all 
segments  of  the  people  of  the  country 
by  projecting  a  budget  which  provides 
something  for  everyone,  including  those 
of  us  who  have  been  crying  for  an  in- 
creased budget  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  at 
that  point  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  foresight.  Last  year  before  the 
Budget  Committee  the  gentleman  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  do  exactly  what 
he  just  said,  to  increase  that  defense 
budget,  and  had  they  done  that,  we 
probably  would  not  be  in  the  fix  we  are 
today  defensewise. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  5- 
percent  real  growth  in  defense  spending, 
which  I  proposed  last  year,  was  finally 
adopted,  at  least  verbally,  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
although  he  indicated  he  was  requesting 
a  5  percent  real  growth,  which  amounted 
to  a  httle  more  than  3  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending.  But  aside 
from  that,  the  rapid  and  giant  increases 
that  take  place  in  the  welfare  areas  that 
the  gentleman  enumerated  previously 
are  catastrophic  in  its  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
can  increase  defense  spending  but  not 
by  that  5  percent  real  growth  that  we 
are  talking  about  now,  which  would 
barely  keep  our  heads  above  water. 
What  we  really  need  is  a  defense  in- 
crease in  spending  of  maybe  10  percent 
or  12  percent,  or  even  more,  in  order  to 
do  the  things  we  have  not  been  doing  for 
the  past  few  years.  At  the  same  time,  we 
can  pay  for  this  by  reducing  the  welfare 
program  substantially  but  still  allowing 
for  growth  in  all  of  these  areas  in  the 
entitlement  programs  which  we  quarrel 
with  from  time  to  time  as  being  some- 
thing that  is  going  on  from  year  to  year 
and  which  can  be  stopped  by  legislation. 
The  Congress  of  this  country  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  The  debt  In- 
crease will  permit  these  spending  areas, 
and  only  the  Congress  can  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Director  Alice  Rivlin  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  ac- 
knowledged before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  that  the  increasing  tax  bur- 
den projected  over  the  next  4  years  by 
President  Carter's  fiscal  year  1981  budg- 
et will  have  a  major  adverse  impact  on 
economic  productivity  and  growth  im- 
less Congress  acts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
increasing  taxation. 

Of  course,  this  also  means  that  Con- 
gress must  act  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing for  nondefense  programs,  where 
sharp  increases  have  occurred  over  the 
past  several  years. 

The  burden  of  Federal  taxation  under 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
will  be  22  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  This  high  Federal  tax  burden 
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is  unprecedented  in  our  Nation's  history, 
either  In  peacetime  or  war. 

Furthermore,  the  President's  5-year 
budget  projection  through  1985  calls  for 
increasing  spending  every  year,  reach- 
ing a  level  of  more  than  $902  billion.  In 
order  to  support  this  increased  Federal 
spending  under  current  spending  poli- 
cies, the  President's  budget  documents 
show  that  the  burden  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion would  be  increased  15  to  20  percent 
each  and  every  year  through  1985.  This 
will  add  $1,200  to  the  average  family's 
tax  bill  in  1981,  and  more  than  that  each 
year  for  the  next  4  years,  which  is  an 
outrageous  prospect. 

Congress  must  act  decisively  to  re- 
verse these  spiraling  Federal  spending 
and  tax  policies,  so  that  such  an  un- 
acceptable additional  tax  biorden  will 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

We  should  be  cutting  taxes  to  help 
bolster  our  national  economy,  instead  of 
increasing  them  to  support  an  unwar- 
ranted expansion  or  start  of  new  Fed- 
eral spending  programs.  Spending  can 
be  cut  in  the  nondefense  area  of  the 
budget  in  order  to  eliminate  the  budget 
deficit  and  lower  taxes.  This  should  be 
the  immediate  goal  of  Ctmgress  this 
year. 

The  President's  proposed  spending  in- 
creases in  1981  are  heaviest  in  the  pub- 
lic assistance  area  of  the  budget,  despite 
the  deliberate  attempt  to  focus  attention 
on  a  proposed  defense  increase,  which 
is  restrained  by  comparison. 

Welfare  spending  will  increase  $29 
billion  in  the  President's  budget,  on  top 
of  the  $31  billion  welfare  increase  over 
the  1979  level  under  the  current  fiscal 
year  1980  budget. 

Under  the  President's  new  budget,  food 
stamps  alone  are  heading  for  the  $10 
billion  mark  by  next  year,  unless  some 
action  is  taken  to  restrain  that  growth. 
The  President  has  also  requested  a  24- 
percent  increase  in  the  current  $5.3  bil- 
lion housing  assistance  program,  and  a 
24-percent  increase  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs. 

In  defense  of  the  spending  policies 
continued  under  this  third  Carter  ad- 
ministration budget,  some  Members  of 
Congress  point  to  the  so-called  manda- 
tory nature  of  about  three -fourths  of  the 
budget  outlays  under  existing  law.  In  ad- 
dition, these  same  supporters  of  the  cur- 
rent big  spending  policies  note  that 
about  58  percent  of  the  mandatory  en- 
titlement programs  are  "indexed"  by  law 
to  increase  with  the  cost  of  living,  so 
that  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  vote 
for  the  additional  spending  as  inflation 
pushes  up  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

This  is  all  a  convenient  way  to  avoid 
making  hard  decisions  on  needed  spend- 
ing reductions  in  the  Federal  budget. 
The  point  is  that  so-called  imcontrolla- 
ble  spending  programs  can  be  brought 
under  control  and  reduced  if  Congress  is 
willing  to  change  the  existing  law.  Con- 
gress is  ultimately  responsible  for  ap- 
proving all  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  so  the  buck  stops  with 
Congress,  not  with  the  President. 

Since  the  largest  area  of  Government 
spending,  and  the  largest  single  area  of 


spending  growth,  is  in  the  social  welfare 
portion  of  the  Federal  budget,  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  area  of  greatest  need  for 
reform  and  spending  reduction. 

At  the  appropriate  time  in  the  budget 
process  in  Congress  this  year,  I  will  be 
offering  reasonable  proposals  to  stem 
the  tide  of  spiraling  Federal  handout 
programs. 

Director  Rivlin  stated  that  the  1981 
Federal  deficit  under  current  law,  de- 
spite the  unprecedented  heavy  tax  bur- 
den providing  revenues  for  spending 
programs,  will  be  about  $27  billion  with- 
out enacting  any  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed new  programs  or  expansion  of  ex- 
isting programs.  Add  to  that  an  addi< 
tional  approximately  $13  billion  for  off- 
budget  Federal  activities,  and  the  real 
1981  Federal  deficit  is  already  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $40  billion,  just  under 
current  law. 

Both  this  deficit  situation  and  the  im- 
conscionable  current  burden  of  Federal 
taxation  demand  that  we  take  action  to 
cut  Federal  spending,  particularly  in  the 
overbloated  public  assistance  area. 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  re- 
ducing the  mammoth  welfare  rolls  is  the 
fact  that  escalating  benefit  levels  have 
become  competitive  with  wages  paid  by 
private  industry. 

This  is  especially  true  since  welfare 
benefits  are  tax-free  income  while 
income  from  employment  is  subject  to 
State  and  Federal  income  taxes,  as  well 
as  social  security. 

This  combination  of  factors  in  our 
present  system  has  created  the  very  real 
possibility  of  causing  a  permanent 
recipient  class  of  Americans,  ever  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Government  to 
care  for  them  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

While  some  within  the  welfare  indus- 
try— those  professional  social  workers 
who  administer  welfare — scoff  at  this  no- 
tion, observable  evidence  lends  credibility 
to  the  theory. 

Welfare  benefits  are  tax  free,  and  a 
recipient  who  begins  work  is  faced  with 
the  reality  of  paying  taxes,  conceivably 
leaving  him  with  a  net  income  less,  or 
only  marginally  more,  than  his  tax-free 
welfare  benefits.  It  is  apparent  that  such 
recipient  believes  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage not  to  be  gainfully  employed,  as  they 
understand  the  importance  of  taxes — a 
factor  often  overlooked  by  welfare  ad- 
ministrators. 

Recent  welfare  "reform"  regulations 
designed  to  accommodate  this  phenom- 
enon by  providing  incremental  bene- 
fits have  resulted  in  yet  more  abuses — 
such  as  workers  making  $20,000  per  year 
and  more,  and  still  receiving  welfare 
benefits. 

A  federally  funded  study  completed  in 
1979  also  demonstrated  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  welfare  on  family  stability  among 
recipients.  While  the  Government's  so- 
cial planners  apparently  anticipated  that 
poverty  broke  up  Americans  homes,  the 
conclusions  from  the  study  indicated  that 
welfare  was  more  of  a  detriment  to  fam- 
ily stability.  Welfare  tends  to  break  up 
families  more  as  husbands  do  not  feel 
needed  by  or  responsible  for  their  Gov- 
ernment-supported families. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  generous 


welfare  benefits  is  the  increasing  time 
period  during  which  people  stay  on  the 
rolls.  One  report  indicated,  for  Instance, 
that  between  1971  and  1975  the  caseload 
of  recipients  who  had  been  on  welfare  for 
more  than  3  straight  years  increased 
from  31  to  45  percent — another  indicator 
that  the  present  system  is  fostering  an 
increasingly  permanent  welfare  class. 
Henry  David  Thoreau  once  observed: 
There  are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evil  to  one  who  Is  striking  at  the 
root. 

We  need  not  continue  to  adopt  bandaid 
"reforms"  for  the  existing  welfare  mon- 
strosity. 

Rather,  the  current  system  should  be 
abolished  altogether  for  those  able  to 
work.  Only  the  truly  needy  of  our  so- 
ciety— the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled — 
should  be  eligible  for  support  at  tax- 
payer expense. 

Fundamental  reform  is  needed,  and  I 
will  be  working  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues again  in  this  session  to  develop 
responsible  approaches  to  saving  the  tax 
dollars  of  our  citizens  and  restoring  the 
incentives  for  work. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted  with  inter- 
est the  recitation  of  the  failure  of  the 
Carter  administration  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  inflation  in  this  country. 

But  is  it  not  a  correct  statement  to  say 
that  a  President  can  only  spend  what  a 
Congress  appropriates?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  there  is  not  a  bureaucrat  work- 
ing in  the  Federal  Government  anywhere 
whose  job  was  not  at  one  time  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  say  that  that  is  a 
fair  statement. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  over  the  course  of  the  past  5 
years,  the  past  5  flscal  years,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  appropri- 
ated money  that  is  in  excess  of  a  quarter 
of  a  trillion  dollars  in  deficits  that  are 
cumulative? 

Mr.  LATTA.  They  are  all  cumulative. 
They  are  not  paying  off  a  dime  on  that 
national  debt.  They  are  having  a  hard 
time  keeping  up  with  the  interest. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  all  during  the  time  those  deficits, 
those  cumulative  deficits,  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  the  last  5 
years  have  been  voted,  that  one  political 
party,  the  Democratic  Party,  has  con- 
trolled this  institution,  the  House  of 
Reoresentatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  There  is  a  myth 
going  around  that  says  that  somehow  if 
we  change  Presidents  we  can  somehow 
change  this  madness  in  flscal  policy,  and 
I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  join  me 
in  condemning  that  myth  because  we  are 
not  going  to  change  anything  in  terms  of 
fiscal  policy  of  this  country  unless  we 
change  the  people  who  occupy  the  seats 
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in  this  House  and  in  the  Senate,  because 
they  are  the  people  who  have  been  voting 
these  deficits  year  after  year  and  causing 
the  inflation  that  is  slowly  but  surely 
destroying  the  middle  class  of  America. 
If  we  want  to  change  that  course,  we 
must  change  the  people  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  vote  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  the  subject  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER)  in  his  statement.  He 
is  absolutely  right.  The  Congress  has 
been  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
spending,  the  increase  in  bureaucracy, 
and  all  of  the  wild  programs  which  have 
taken  our  economy  to  the  state  today, 
and  the  only  way  it  can  be  remedied  is 
in  Congress  alone,  and  that  means 
changing  the  complexion  of  the  Congress, 
changing  the  philosophy,  in  order  to  turn 
that  tide  around. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  add  one 
thing,  if  I  may,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  the  additional  time. 
I  just  want  to  point  out  regarding  the 
welfare  spending  that  it  will  increase 
$29  billion  in  the  President's  budget,  in 
this  year's  budget,  flscal  year  1981,  on 
top  of  the  $31  billion  welfare  increase 
over  the  1979  level.  This  should  be  a 
clear  indication  as  to  where  we  can  cut 
some  of  that  spending  out. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  taking  this  special  order  and  for 
yielding  the  time  to  permit  me  to  par- 
ticipate with  him  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  for  his  participation  not  only  on 
the  floor  but  in  committee,  because  he 
is  a  very  highly  regarded  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  him  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

D  1830 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Again  I  wish  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  message  to  the 
House  this  evening.  I  do  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  pay  close  attention  to  this 
entire  budget  which,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out,  has  an  awful  lot  of  in- 
consistencies and  does  not  match  up  to 
the  rhetoric  we  were  given  when  it  was 
presented. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  again — I 
know  he  referred  to  it  in  his  remarks — 
what  the  cost  of  the  interest  will  be  for 
the  proposed  flscal  year  1981?  I  know  it 
keeps  going  up  because  we  keep  driving 
the  deflcits  up.  What  will  the  total 
amount  be  for  interest  in  the  1981 
budget? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Talking  about  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $64  billion,  which 
I  think  is  quite  low. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  really  not 
realistic,  is  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Not  realistic,  because  we 
passed  the  second  budget  resolution  in 
November,  and  they  had  an  interest  fig- 
ure there  of  $57  billion.  Now  they  are 
going  to  come  back  and  ask  for  $5  billion 
more  just  for  the  interest. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  On  the  1980 
budget? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  they  have  had 
to  add  on  because  they  estimated  too 
low. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Five  billion  dollars  too 
low. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's guess  might  be  added  on  for  the 
interest  charge  in  1981  if  things  go  as 
they  have  in  the  past? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  can  easily  foresee  an 
interest  charge  of  $70  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  TTiat  is  $70  billion? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  an  incredi- 
ble amount  of  money,  and  of  course  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  having  served 
on  this  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  so 
long,  that  does  not  just  come  from  any- 
where, all  that  debt  they  pay  that  inter- 
est on.  Those  debt  securities  have  to  be 
sold  out  in  the  marketplace,  put  out  there 
by  the  Treasury,  every  month.  So  it  sucks 
up  the  money  from  the  marketplace 
that  might  go  to  other  things.  "The  Gov- 
ernment is  competing  in  the  market- 
place to  borrow  all  that  money  not  only 
for  the  new  debt,  but  for  the  rollover  of 
the  old  debt. 

I  know  the  gentleman  knows  full  well, 
and  he  has  been  here  long  enough,  it  was 
not  that  far  back  in  the  past  that  $70 
billion  was  all  we  paid  for  defense  in 
one  given  year,  and  yet  now  the  interest 
charge  for  that  borrowing  has  risen  al- 
most— as  he  says  it  could  well  go  in 
1981— to$70bimon. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  just  Interject  at 
this  point,  another  statistic  that  boggles 
the  mind,  that  just  during  the  1970's,  the 
national  debt  of  this  country  increased 
over  $500  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A  $500  billion  in- 
crease in  the  debt? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Just  during  1970. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  more  than 
we  spent,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
a  few  minutes  ago,  far  more  than  we 
spent  in  the  whole  year  of  1972. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  again  pinpointing  some  of 
these  areas.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
pay  attention  to  it.  I  know  our  constit- 
uents back  home  are,  because  their  taxes 
keep  going  up,  and  they  keep  saying, 
"Why  can't  you  Congressmen  control 
this  horrendous  deficit  that  we  have  in 
this  country,"  this  horrendous  spending 
that  we  clearly  cannot  justify  much  of 
this  wild  spending,  and  then  in  turn 
causes  this  tremendous  debt  increase. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  again  for 
giving  a  scholarly,  detailed  analysis  of 
what  it  means  to  this  country  if  we  put 
in  place  this  tremendous  budget  that  he 
has  just  analyzed. 


Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  goitleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  cm  the 
statement  made  by  my  good -friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  The  solution, 
of  course,  is  the  solution  proposed  by  our 
other  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannekeyer). 

Let  me  just  point  out  CHie  other  item 
in  this  present  budget  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
pride  exuded  about  the  reduction  of  the 
deflcit  to  about  $16  billion.  That,  of 
course,  does  not  take  into  consideraticm, 
does  it — «ind  I  pose  this  question  to  the 
gentleman — the  off-budget  items  which 
may  run  as  high  as  another  $15  or  $16 
billion,  but  certainly  as  high  as  $13 
billion? 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  certainly  does  not  take 
care  of  the  off -budget  items. 

Let  me  say  that  they  are  already  re- 
vising that  $16  bilhon  talked-about  def- 
icit up  to  $20  billion,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  pointed  out  several  times 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  hearings 
already,  about  $4>i2  billion  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  paid  out  for  increased 
energy  cost  in  the  Defense  Department. 
That  figure  was  given  out  a  week  ago 
Friday  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  might  say  as  far  as  fiscal  1980  is  c(hi- 
cemed,  they  are  going  to  have  to  ask  for 
about  $31/2  billion  for  increased  mergy 
cost  there.  So  that  totals  about  $8  billion 
that  is  needed  in  the  1980  fiscal  year 
budget  or  in  the  1981  that  is  going  to 
have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  a  few  min- 
utes ago  during  the  1970's  the  total 
budget  debt  increased  by  over  $500 
billion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  What  political 
party  controlled  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  all  during  the  1970's  and 
created,  by  their  votes,  this  debt  of  which 
the  gentleman  speaks? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Not  only  during  the 
1970's,  but  for  the  last  25  years.  It  was 
controlled  by  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Is  it  not  true 
that,  for  instance,  in  the  last  5  years, 
these  five  deficits  accumulative,  a  debt  of 
a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars,  that  when 
we  analyze  the  votes  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  created  or  who  voted  for 
those  deficits,  83  percent  of  the  time  the 
Democrats  were  voting  for  those  budgets, 
those  deficit  budgets,  and  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  were  voting 
against  them  95  percent  of  the  time;  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  I  have  seen  those 
figures. 

Let  me  say  this,  strange  as  it  may 
seem.  They  go  home  at  campaign  time 
and  talk  about  how  conservative  they 
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have  been.  I  do  not  know  why  their  vot- 
ing records  here  never  caught  up  with 
them  at  campaign  time,  but  one  of  these 
times  it  is  going  to  catch  up  with  them, 
and  the  American  people  are  going  to 
make  some  drastic  changes  in  this  place, 
because  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  that 
they  are  demanding  and  they  are  going 
to  get  a  balanced  budget  sooner  or  later. 


WOMEN  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DRAFTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  President  to 
seek  registration  of  men  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  to  26  for  the  draft, 
should  the  draft  be  reinstituted.  After 
undergoing  briefings  by  the  appropriate 
agencies,  I  concur  that  registration  is  a 
step  that  must  be  undertaken,  though  I 
emphasize  that  this  is  simply  a  registra- 
tion program  at  this  point,  not  resump- 
tion of  the  draft.  The  need  for  resump- 
tion of  the  draft  must  await  develop- 
ments which  I  pray  never  come  to  be. 

But  it  is  the  proposed  registration  for 
women  that  bothers  me.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  and  will  fight  implementation 
of  it. 

I  happen  to  support  the  principle  of 
equal  rights.  I  think  it  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen,  male  or  female,  to  receive 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  think  that  in 
career  choices,  education,  and  in  all 
business  and  social  transactions  and  ac- 
tivities, it  is  wrong  to  permit  sexual  dis- 
crimination. I  beUeve  in  backing  up  that 
concept  with  strict  laws  that  prohibit 
discrimination. 

But  to  equate  equal  rights  with  the 
demand  that  we  do  not  recognize  the 
physical  differences  between  men  and 
wcxnen  is  not  only  silly  but  it  could 
impair  our  national  security.  Let  me 
explain. 

There  are  a  great  many  jobs  within 
the  military  that  women  can  fulfill  ade- 
quately. They  are  now  doing  so.  If  need 
be,  I  am  sure  that  women  would  conduct 
themselves  with  distinction  on  the 
battlefield,  for  training  exercises  have 
indicated  tliat  female  soldiers  are  ca- 
pable in  most  instances  in  keeping  up 
with  their  male  counterparts. 

But,  unless  this  Nation  is  ready  to 
adopt  a  completely  unisex  military  sys- 
tem, then  any  Army  containing  combat 
units  must  of  necessity  provide  segre- 
gated facilities  for  its  men  and  women 
troops.  In  garrison  duty,  that  is  expen- 
sive but  workable.  In  combat  conditions, 
it  is  folly  and  almost  impossible.  Combat 
commanders  have  enough  to  worry  about 
without  adding  to  their  burdens. 

Women  have  served  with  heroism  in 
every  war  this  Nation  has  fought  within 
my  lifetime  and  if  another  war  breaks 
out,  they  will  serve  again.  But  it  seems 
sensible  to  me  to  utilize  them  for  essen- 
tial, behind-the-lines  jobs,  where  at 
least  minimum  standards  of  privacy  can 
be  maintained,  without  interference  in 
the  priority  of  battle. 

If  that  rationale  is  sound,  and  I  be- 
Ueve it  is,  then  our  Nation  requires  fewer 


women  soldiers  than  it  requires  male  sol- 
diers, since  in  wartime,  most  troops  are 
readied  for  combat,  whether  they  are 
utilized  or  not.  In  that  case,  I  believe 
that  female  volunteers  would  suffice  in 
number. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  if  regis- 
tration is  implemented,  women  be  reg- 
istered only  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Those 
wishing  to  serve  should  not  be  denied, 
for  they  can  play  an  important  role.  But 
women  should  not  be  impelled  to  regis- 
ter for  the  draft  simply  because  it  is  cor- 
rect that  as  women  they  should  receive 
equality  in  all  other  aspects  of  their 
citizenship. 

There  are  those  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions who  will  brand  this  as  a  sexist  posi- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  prefer  to  believe 
it  is  a  pragmatic  approach  to  a  fimda- 
mental  problem  that  we  would  face  in 
wartime. 

Wars  are  not  academic  exercises.  "ITiey 
are  the  result  of  the  failures  of  intellec- 
tual reasoning.  Wars  are  brute  force 
against  brute  force,  and  as  such  are  not 
the  place  to  exercise  fairness,  equality, 
or  any  other  virtue  of  civilized  society. 

The  battleground  suspends  all  human 
rights,  and  the  only  goal  that  matters  is 
survival.  If  our  national  security  is  so 
imperiled  that  we  can  only  survive  by 
sending  the  youth  of  this  Nation  into  this 
horrible  maelstrom,  then  it  must  be 
done.  But  if  we  must  do  so,  then  let  there 
be  no  distraction  from  resolving  the  con- 
flict as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  is  no  question  of  bravery  or  will- 
ingness to  serve  the  Nation,  only  a  ques- 
tion of  making  our  military  machine  the 
most  effective  and.  potent  force  possi- 
ble, should  it  come  to  that.  There  are 
many  ways  to  serve  a  nation,  and  women 
have  compiled  an  enviable  record.  We 
need  not  conscript  them  into  uniform 
as  a  penalty  of  equality  to  achieve  their 
service,  should  it  be  required  once 
again.* 


ESTABLISH  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Representatives  Gary  Lee.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton, chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks,  and  I,  are 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Women's  Rights  National  Historical 
Park  in  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y.  Senators 
MoYNiHAN  and  Javits  are  sponsoring 
identical  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  would  "preserve  and 
interpret  for  the  education,  inspiration, 
and  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations the  nationally  significant  his- 
torical and  cultural  sites  and  structures 
associated  with  the  formal  beginning  of 
the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
women.  •  •  •"  It  is  fitting  that  we  do 
this. 

In  1977  I  worked  with  Phil  Burton  to 
establish  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  National 
Historic  Site  in  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  At  that 
time  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Clara  Barton's  home 


outside  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Maggie  Walker  site  in  Richmond,  Va.. 
there  was  not  a  single  national  park  or 
historic  site  commemorating  the  life  of 
an  American  woman.  Certainly  no  park 
or  monument  site  dealt  with  the  special 
problems  and  achievements  of  American 
women— or  with  the  struggle  of  women 
to  achieve  full  equality  with  men. 

Establishment  of  the  Women's  Rights 
National  Historical  Park  will  begin  to 
remedy  this  omission.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y., 
was  the  site  of  the  1848  Women's  Rights 
Convention  which  began  the  organized 
struggle  for  women's  rights  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  at  that  convention  that 
feminists,  under  the  leadership  of  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  adopted  the  declara- 
tion of  sentiments,  based  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  declared 
that  "all  men  and  women  are  created 
equal."  It  called  for  the  right  of  women 
to  control  property  she  earned  or  in- 
herited; equal  access  to  education;  and 
equal  access  to  the  professions.  The  dec- 
laration also  called  for  the  reform  of 
divorce  laws,  the  right  of  women  to  child 
custody,  and  the  end  of  the  double 
standard  of  morality.  Most  controversial 
was  the  convention's  call  for  women's 
suffrage.  Even  some  of  the  activists 
thought  that  pushing  for  the  vote  was  a 
bit  extreme,  and  one  of  the  leading  fem- 
inists, Lucretia  Mott,  a  Quaker,  warned 
Stanton  to  drop  that  plank.  "Why, 
Lizzie,"  she  said,  "thee  will  make  us  look 
ridiculous." 

Mott  was  not  far  off.  The  press  had  a 
field  day  with  the  Seneca  Palls  conven- 
tion. It  was  ridiculed  and  lampooned 
throughout  the  country.  But  the 
women's  movement,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
was  undaunted.  Stanton  responded  to 
the  ridicule  and  derision  with  the  state- 
ment that — 

It  Is  a  settled  maxim  with  me  that  the 
existing  public  sentiment  on  any  subject  Is 
wrong. 

She  persevered,  and  by  the  late  20th 
century  much — but  not  all — of  the  1848 
agenda  was  either  law  or  custom. 
Women  today,  in  the  newly  energized 
movement,  are  still  fighting  for  the  rest 
of  the  program. 

Establishment  of  the  Women's  Rights 
Historical  Park  in  Seneca  Falls  will  com- 
memorate the  great  events  which  took 
place  in  1848  in  Seneca  Palls  and  will 
also  remind  women  and  men  that  the 
struggle  for  equality  is  far  from  over. 
I  look  forward  to  speedy  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.B.  6407 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Women's  Rights  Historical  Park  In  the 
State  of  New  York  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS    AND    PUKPOSE 

Section  1.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  The  Women's  Rights  Convention  held 
at  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  In  Seneca 
Falls.  New  York,  In  1848  Is  an  event  of  major 
Importance  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
because  It  marks  the  formal  beginning  of 
the  struggle  of  women  for  their  equal  rights. 

(2)  The  Declaration  of  Sentiments  ap- 
proved by  the  1848  Women's  Rights  Conven- 
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tlon  Is  a  document  of  enduring  relevance, 
which  expresses  the  goal  that  equality  and 
Justice  should  be  extended  to  all  people  with- 
out regard  to  sex. 

(3)  There  are  nine  Women's  Rights  Historic 
Sites  located  In  Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo, 
New  York,  associated  with  the  19th  century 
women's  rights  movement. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
preserve  and  Interpret  for  the  education.  In- 
spiration and  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  nationally  significant  hlstori- 
jal  and  cultural  sites  and  structures  associ- 
ated with  the  formal  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle for  equal  rights  for  women  and  to  coop- 
erate with  State  and  local  entitles  to  pre- 
serve the  character  and  historic  setting  of 
Seneca  Falls. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  Women's  Rights 
National  Historical  Park,  as  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Women's 
Rights  National  Historical  Park,"  numbered 
WORI  80,002  and  dated  January  1980.  Said 
may  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Washington.  D.C.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  such  land,  or  Interest 
therein  he  deems  necessary,  by  donation,  pur- 
chase or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange;  fee 
acquisition  shall  be  limited  to  the  following 
Women's  Rights  Historic  Sites  In  Seneca 
Falls: 

1.  Stanton  House.  32  Washington  Street. 

2.  Dwelling,  30  Washington  Street. 

3.  Dwelling.  34  Washington  Street. 

4.  Lot.  26-28  Washington  Street. 

6.  Former  Wesleyan  Chapel,  126  Fall  Street. 

6.  Theater,  128  Pall  Street. 

Less-than-fee  acquisition  may  be  explored 
for  preserving  the  following  Women's  Rights 
Historic  Sites: 

1.  Bloomer  House,  53  E.  Bayard  Street, 
Seneca  Falls. 

2.  MoCimtock  House,  16  E.  Williams  Street, 
Waterloo. 

3.  Hunt  House,  401  E.  Main  Street,  Water- 
loo. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
park  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  law  generally  applicable  to 
units  of  the  National  Park  System,  Includ- 
ing the  Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39  Stat.  636) 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act 
of  August  21,  1936  (39  Stat.  63S)  as  amended. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  will  encourage 
local  and  State  agencies  to  establish  a  pres- 
ervation commission,  with  responsibility  to 
develop  and  Implement  a  plan  for  the  preser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  of  the  area  within 
the  park  boundary  In  order  to  preserve  the 
19th  century  character  so  that  the  setting 
as  well  as  the  key  structiu'es  remain  Intact. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  funding  for  the 
preservation  plan,  up  to  a  limit  of  60  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  preservation  plan. 

AOVISOKT    COMMISSION 

Sue.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estabUshed  the 
Women's  Rights  National  Historical  Park 
Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Commission").  The  Ad- 
visory Commission  shall  terminate  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  establishment  of  the  park. 

(b)  Appointments  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows: 

(1)  A  representative  of  the  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Foundation; 

(2)  A  representative  of  the  Women's  Hall 
of  Fame; 

(3)  A  representative  of  the  Seneca  Falls 
Historical  Society; 

(4)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York; 


(6)  A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation; 

(6)  A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers; 

(7)  A  representative  of  the  VlUage  of  Sen- 
eca Palls; 

(8)  A  representative  of  the  Town  of  Seneca 
Falls; 

(9)  A  representative  of  EUsenhower  CoUege; 

(10)  A  representative  of  Wells  College; 

(11)  A  representative  of  Cornell  University; 

(12)  A  representative  of  a  local  agency 
or  group  dedicated  to  downtown  commercial 
revltallzatlon; 

(13)  Two  women  In  non-tradltlonal  occu- 
pations or  professions  nominated  by  the 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  Foundation,  and; 

(14)  Three  women  from  national  women's 
groups  or  authors  or  lecturers  on  women's 
rights  nominated  by  the  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  Foundation. 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  serve  as 
chairperson  and  any  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  expenses  reasonably  Incurred 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  and  reimburse 
members  for  reasonable  exp>enses  Incurred 
In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  shall 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  four  times 
a  year,  meet  and  consult  with  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  park  and  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Advisory  Commission  may  determine  when 
meetings  will  be  held  less  frequently. 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  appropri- 
ate non-profit  entitles  for  developing  and  Im- 
plementing programs  related  to  the  wome.i's 
rights  movement,  which  could  include  re- 
search, lectures,  seminars,  studies,  publica- 
tions and  conferences. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Sec.  6.  within  three  years  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  general  management 
plan  for  the  Women's  Rights  Historic  Sites. 

FEDERAL  CONSISTENCY 

Sec.  7.  Any  federal  entity  conducting  or 
supporting  activities  directly  affecting  the 
park  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  final  approval  for  said  ac- 
tivity, license  or  permit. 

niNOINC 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.« 


EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stewart)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STETWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  will  re- 
quire each  Federal  agency  to  prepare  an 
employment  impact  statement.  Federal 
agencies  will  be  required  under  my  leg- 
islation to  prepare  a  concise  statement 
of  the  employment  impact  of  its  procure- 
ment plan  for  each  fiscal  year.  This  act. 


the  Federal  C(»tract  and  Employment 
Impact  Act  of  1980,  requires  each  Fed- 
eral agency  to  prepare  its  employment 
impact  statemoit  at  least  3  months  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Such  statements  shall  contain  a  c(Xi- 
cise  statement  of  the  volume  and  nature 
of  the  procurement  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  agency  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  The  statement  shall  classify 
the  expected  procurement  into  contracts 
for  construction,  services,  and  real  and 
personal  property.  Further,  the  state- 
ment shall  identify  the  volume  of  each 
type  of  procurement  by  geographic  area; 
the  rates  of  unemployment  in  the  areas 
wherein  the  preponderance  of  woric  to 
implement  the  ccmtracts  is  to  be  per- 
formed; and  the  acti<Mis  which  will  be 
required  of  the  contractors  to  employ  In- 
dividuals who  are  the  most  severely  dis- 
advantaged in  terms  of  the  length  of 
their  unemployment  and  their  prospects 
for  finding  employment. 

If  any  agency  undertakes  an  action  to 
procure  goods  and  services  in  a  manner 
which  departs  significantly  from  its  pre- 
pared plan,  that  agency  shall  publish  a 
supplemental  statement  providing  the 
necessary  revisions  to  the  plan. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  provide 
Federal  agencies  with  current  informa- 
tion concerning  unemployment  rates  and 
shall  advise  and  assist  contractors  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  training  pro- 
grams to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  used  so  as  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  unemployment  rate  in 
this  country.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  Federal  Government,  according  to 
the  figures  listed  below,  is  enormous.  Hie 
total  procurement  by  civilian  executive 
agencies  in  1978  was  over  $28  billion. 
Construction  expenditures  by  these  same 
agencies  during  this  same  period  was 
close  to  $2  billion. 

Military  agencies  spent  over  $65  billion 
for  total  procurement  during  1978.  Pro- 
curement for  services  by  the  military 
amounted  to  over  $4.5  billion.  Expendi- 
tures for  military  construction  during 
1978  amounted  to  close  to  $2.5  billion. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
a  summary  of  the  total  procurement  by 
military  and  civilian  executive  agencies 
for  the  period  from  1974  to  1978  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  These  tables  indicate  how  large 
this  purchasing  power  is: 

PROCUREMENT  BY  CIVILIAN  EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES,'  FISCAL 
YEARS  1974-78 

|ln  blllioni  of  dollani 


Fitcal  year 


1974 

1975 

1976 

Transition  qu«rt«r. 

1977 

1978 


■  Excludes  CIA.  NSA.  ind  Federal  irtnt  eipenditvm. 

Source:  General  Services  Administration,  Office  of  Finance, 
annual  statistical  report.  "Procurement  by  Civilian  Eiccutive 
Aiencies,"  for  fiscal  years  1974-78. 


Total 

procurement 

construction 

14. 157 

1.141 

19.126 

1.320 

17.979 

1.744 

5.159 

.374 

24.292 

1.733 

28.566 

1.905 

1920 
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PROCUREMENT   BY   MILITARY  AGENCIES,'   FISCAL  YEARS 
1974-79 

|ln  billions  of  doilanl 


Total 

military 

Major 

Con- 

Fteil 

pf«ure- 

hard 

Serv- 

struc- 

ynr 

mont 

loads 

ices 

tion 

Other 

1974 40.131 

1975 45.758 

1976 46.934 

Transition 

quarter...  12.182 

1977 55.572 

1978 65.185 


20.760 
22.184 
22.795 

5.685 
29.318 
34. 120 


2.668 
3.064 
3.194 

1.051 
3.383 
4.554 


1.676  15.027 

2.707  17.803 

2  247  18.698 

678  4. 768 

2. 564  20. 307 

2. 483  24. 028 


'  Includes  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Defense  Loiistics 
Ajency.  Excludes  civil  functions. 

Sources:  Department  of  Defense,  Washrngton  Headquarters 
Services,  '■Military  and  Civil  Functions  PrKurement  by  Claimant 
Projram,'  fiscal  year  1978,  p.  1.  Department  of  Defense  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  "Military  Prime  Contract  Awards  " 
riscal  year  1977,  pp.  26,  27. 

in  1952,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion issued  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No. 
4  (DMP-4)  which  made  it  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  "to  direct  Fed- 
eral procurement,  nonformula  grants, 
and  executive  agreements  to  businesses 
in  areas  of  excessive  imemployment." 

In  a  report  to  the  Congress  in  1977,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  recommended 
that  "the  Congress  either  strengthen  the 
policy  by  giving  it  a  statutory  base  •  •  • 
or  rescind  it." 

I  think  the  Congress  should  give  some 
direction  to  the  program. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  add  another  dimension  to  its 
procurement  policy,  namely,  that  of  tar- 
geting Federal  contracts  "for  services,  for 
real  or  personal  property,  or  for  the  con- 
struction of  structures  or  facilities,"  as 
the  bill  does,  to  the  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment, then  the  Government  would 
be  achieving  a  twofold  objective  in  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  be,  in  addition  to  secur- 
ing necessary  services  or  building  essen- 
tial facilities,  training  individuals  and 
reducing  the  unemployment  rate. 

Each  employment  impact  statement 
as  described  above  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment which  shall  include  the  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  area  wherein  most 
of  the  work  to  implement  the  contract 
is  to  be  performed  and  the  actions  which 
will  be  required  of  the  contractor  to  em- 
ploy individuals  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  an  extensive  period  of  time. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
assist  such  agencies  in  developing  train- 
ing programs  to  enable  individuals  to 
acquire  the  necessary  skills  to  permit  in- 
dividual contractors  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  to 
review  the  compliance  by  Federal  agen- 
cies with  the  requirements  of  this  legis- 
lation to  determine  the  impact  of  the 
requirements  of  the  act  on  national. 
State,  and  local  unemployment.  After 
such  a  review,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  make  such  recommendations 
in  its  report  to  the  Congress  as  it  con- 
siders necessary,  to  reduce  further  the 
unemployment  rate  through  the  use  of 
Federal  contracts. 

In  the  debate  on  the  House  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Department 


of  Defense  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1980  bill,  several  Members  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
never  adequately  used  the  Federal  pro- 
curement program  to  alleviate  the  high 
imemployment  we  are  experiencing  in 
certain  sections  of  our  coimtry.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  stated  in  its 
1977  report  that^ 

The  procurement  dollars  spent  and  the 
numbers  of  people  hired  that  are  attribut- 
able to  the  Labor  Surplus  Policy  have  de- 
clined, and  at  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  budget  has  Increased  sig- 
nificantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  I  have  cited 
above  indicate  the  dimension  of  the  pro- 
curement practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  seems  logical  to  wed  the  pro- 
curement practices  with  our  economic 
policies  in  a  manner  so  as  to  make  an 
impact  on  the  high  unemployment  rate. 
Federal  agencies  must  be  encouraged  to 
target  their  procurement  iwlicies  to 
areas  which  are  experiencing  chronic 
unemployment. 

This  bill  provides  such  encourage- 
ment. I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


n  1840 
SHIFTING  TAX  BURDENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  elements  contained  in 
the  President's  budget  are  projections 
through  1983  showing  a  proportional  de- 
crease in  the  share  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden  which  corporate  income  taxes 
will  provide,  and  the  accompanying  in- 
crease in  the  burden  on  individual  in- 
come taxes. 

Corporate  income  taxes,  which  now 
provide  14  percent  of  Federal  receipts, 
will  fall  by  1983  to  only  11  percent.  In 
1970  the  corporate  income  tax  share  of 
financing  the  Federal  budget  was  17  per- 
cent. The  trend  is  clearly  downhill — and 
accelerating.  At  the  same  time,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  who  already  pay  46 
percent  of  all  receipts  through  individ- 
ual income  taxes,  will  be  asked  to 
shoulder  50.7  percent  of  the  tax  burden 
by  1983.  While  the  net  benefit  to  the 
economy  of  this  shift  is  unknown,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  will  result  in  a 
negative  impact  on  the  individual. 

This  shift  is  occurring  with  little  or 
no  public  awareness — and  major  lobby- 
ing efforts  are  underway  to  provide 
enormous  new  reductions  in  corporate 
tax  payments.  It  should  be  the  subject 
of  a  national  debate,  and  I  hope  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  ex- 
amine the  implications  of  this  trend  in 
1980. 

The  corporate  sector  is  clamoring  for 
capital  formation  through  lower  taxes. 
The  individual  American  has  an  even 
greater  need  for  capital  formation — to 
buy  a  house,  to  invest  in  family  educa- 
tion, and  for  better  health  and  security. 
The  shrinking  savings  rate  of  our  people 
is  an  ominous  omen — unfortunately 
more  threatening  than  capital  shortages 
for  industry.* 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  the  Record  to  indicate  following 
tho  vote  to  resolve  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  4788,  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979,  that  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  at  a  meeting  with  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Arkansas  Hospital  As- 
sociation and  was  therefore  not  recorded 
on  that  vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."  • 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  EX- 
PORT OF  PHOSPHATE  FERTIL- 
IZER TO  SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  urging  the 
President  to  exercise  the  authorities  he 
has  to  prohibit  the  export  of  superphos- 
phoric  acid  (phosphate  fertilizer)  to  the 
Soviet  Union  until  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraws  its  troops  from  Afghanistan 
and  until  the  President  removes  the  ban 
imposed  on  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  indicated  in  an  earlier  letter  to 
the  President,  the  suspension  of  phos- 
phate sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  would 
demonstrate  that  the  administration  is 
indeed  committed  to  efforts  beyond  the 
limited  actions  of  embargoing  the  sale 
of  grain  and  computer  hardware  in  serv- 
ing notice  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  its 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  will  not  be  ig- 
nored. In  addition,  an  embargo  of  phos- 
phate would  be  an  important  step  for 
the  President  to  take  in  making  good 
his  pledge  that  no  one  segment  of  the 
American  economy  will  be  made  to  bear 
the  full  cost  of  the  announced  embargo. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  superphos- 
phate is  recognized  as  an  essential  agri- 
cultural fertilizer,  there  seems  to  be  no 
justification  for  providing  this  chemical 
to  the  Soviets  so  that  they  can  minimize 
the  impact  of  their  loss  of  U.S.  grain 
shipments.  In  fact,  a  decision  to  continue 
to  allow  the  export  of  superphosphate  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  viewed  with 
understandable  outrage  by  my  rural 
constituents  who  feel  that  it  makes  no 
sense  to  embargo  shipments  of  grain  to 
the  Soviets  while  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing the  Soviets  to  obtain  fertilizer  that 
they  may  use  to  increase  their  crop 
yields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  resolution  their  full  support, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
see  the  wisdom  in  curtailing  superphos- 
phoric  acid  exports. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

H.  Res.  663 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urges  the  President  to  exercise  the 
authorities  he  has  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
superphosphortc  acid  (phosphate  fertilizer) 
to  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraws  its  troops  from  Afghanistan  and 
until  the  President  removes  the  ban  Imposed 
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on  agricultural  conunodltles  to  the  Soviet 
Unlon.9 


H.R.  2609,  A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  AU- 
THORIZATIONS FOR  THE  YUMA 
DESALTING  PLANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  the  full  House  is 
scheduled  to  take  up  H.R.  2609,  a  bill  to 
Increase  authorizations  for  the  Colorado 
River  Salinity  Control  Act  of  1974,  pri- 
marily to  allow  the  construction  of  the 
largest  desalting  plant  in  the  world  at 
Yuma,  Ariz.  At  this  time  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  all  the  arguments  against  this 
legislation,  which  are  indeed  many,  but 
rather  provide  one  piece  of  background 
information  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  would  consider  as  fair  and  reliable. 
I  refer  to  the  May  4,  1979,  Gen»^ral  Ac- 
counting Office  report  entitled  'Colorado 
River  Basin  Problems:  How  to  Reduce 
Their  Impact,"  which  recommended 
against  going  ahead  with  the  proposed 
billion  dollar  Yuma  Desalting  Plant. 

Excerpts  from  the  GAO  report  follow : 
[Excerpts   from   report   to   the   Congress  of 

the    United    States    by    the    Comptroller 

General.   May  4,   1979] 

Colorado    River    Basin    Water    Problems: 
How  To  Reduce  Their  Impact 

Unless  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments begin  to  work  together,  the  Colorado 
River  Basin — an  area  embracing  parts  of 
seven  Southwestern  States — wll'.  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  a  probable  water  shortage  soon 
after  the  year  2000. 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Congress  estab- 
lish a  task  force  to  determine  how  the  par- 
ties Involved  should  cooperate  to  Improve  the 
supply  and  quality  of  water  In  the  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

Chapter  3.  Citrrent  Salinity  Control  Pro- 
cram    May    Not    Be    Cost    Eitective    in 

Achieving  Desired  Result 

As  Colorado  River  Basin  waters  are  In- 
creasingly put  to  use  and  consumed,  the 
salinity  '  of  the  remaining  river  water  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase.  Although  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  damage  vary  widely,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  foresees  economic  losses  to  agri- 
culture and  municipal  and  Industrial  users 
of  the  water  due  to  increased  salinity. 

The  current  program  for  controlling  salin- 
ity In  the  basin  principally  Includes  setting 
salinity  standards  for  the  basin  and  possibly 
constructing  17  salinity  control  projects. 
However,  it  appears  this  program  will  not 
achieve  Its  desired  objectives  because: 

The  4  protects  which  have  been  author- 
ized for  construction  may  not  be  economi- 
cally or  technically  feasible; 

Some  of  the  13  projects,  which  have  not 
yet  been  authorized  for  construction,  appear 
to  have  limited  potential  and  are  not  being 
seriously  considered:  and 

The  salinity  standards  that  have  been  set 
may  not  be  met  when  the  river's  water  supply 
Is  fully  developed. 

In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  no  specific 
long-range  plans  are  being  considered  to  con- 
trol salinity  in  the  basin  after  1990.  Although 
some  additional  measures  are  being  studied. 


'  Salinity,  in  freshwater.  Is  the  total  of  all 
dissolved  solids  or  salts  present  and  is  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  parts  per  million  or  milli- 
grams per  liter.  These  measurements  are  es- 
sentially the  same. 
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thelr  Impacts  on  salinity  reduction  are  not 
known. 

In  addition  to  the  program  to  control  sa- 
linity in  the  basin,  measures  are  underway 
that  are  Intended  to  decrease  the  salinity 
of  the  water  going  to  Mexico.  In  1974,  sev- 
eral measures  to  control  the  salinity  of  water 
going  to  Mexico  were  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. Their  cost  has  risen  sharply,  and  more 
economical  alternative  solutions  should  be 
considered. 

Alternatives  to  large  desalting  plant  should 
be  considered 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  desalting  com- 
plex has  escalated  from  •62  million  to  about 
•178  million,  an  Increase  of  (lie  mUllon.  or 
187  percent.  Annual  operating  costs  for  the 
complex  are  estimated  to  be  ^14  mUllon.  At 
the  same  time,  the  size  of  the  plant  has  been 
revised  downward  from  a  capacity  in  excess 
of  100  to  96  million  gallons  a  day. 

The  drainage  return  fiow  of  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District  has 
been  approximately  200,000  acre-feet  a  year. 
The  Bureau  hopes  to  reduce  significantly  the 
return  flow  from  the  district  by  Implement- 
ing an  irrigation  Improvement  program. 
Based  on  an  operational  study,  of  a  20-year 
period  ending  in  1996,  the  Bureau  projected 
that  over  a  50-year  period  the  return  flow 
would  average  155.000  acre-feet.  This  analysis 
showed  that  the  desalting  complex  would 
salvage  88,000  of  the  155,000  acre-feet  with 
the  remaining  67,000  acre-feet  being  diverted 
down  the  bypass  drain  to  the  Santa  Clara 
Slough. 

The  67.000  acre-feet  consists  of  35.000  acre- 
feet  of  brine  and  wastewater  from  the  de- 
salting plant  and  32,000  acre-feet  which  will 
be  bypassed  when  the  plant  Is  not  required 
to  operate  because  of  surplus  water  In  th" 
river.  Bureau  officials  point  out,  however, 
that  if  the  water  surplus  does  not  occur  as 
projected,  then  the  plant  would  be  required 
to  desalt  a  portion  or  all  of  the  32,000  acre- 
feet.  In  other  terms,  the  desalting  plant  Is 
costing  at  least  i(178  million  In  construction 
costs  plus  ^14  million  in  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  to  save  88  000  acre-feet  each 
year.  Based  on  the  Bureau's  July  1977  esti- 
mate of  annual  equivalent  costs  to  operate 
the  desalting  plant,  we  estimate  that  It 
would  cost  ^338  an  acre-foot  to  deliver  88.000 
acre-feet  of  water  to  Mexico.  In  contrast,  the 
costs  of  augmenting  streamflows  have  been 
estimated  to  be  as  low  as  •S  an  acre-foot, 
although  the  process  has  not  been  fully 
proven.  In  any  event,  the  costs  to  desalinate 
water  have  risen  to  the  point  where  alter- 
natives should  be  considered. 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  minute  242,  a 
Presidential  interagency  task  force,  chaired 
by  Ambassador  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  as  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  considered  several  alternative  meas- 
ures and  different  desalting  projects  before 
deciding  on  the  authorized  project.  During 
these  considerations.  Ambassador  Brownell 
made  a  commitment  to  the  basin  States  to 
the  effect  that  the  solution  of  the  salinity 
problems  with  Mexico  should  not  reduce 
their  water  supply.  Among  the  alternatives 
considered  were  nine  different  desalting 
plants,  bypassing  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage 
water  and  substituting  it  with  water  allo- 
cated to  other  States,  and  total  or  partial 
shutdown  of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation 
and  Drainage  District.  Ultimately,  the  alter- 
native measures  to  the  desalting  plant  were 
discarded  as  infeaslble  for  economic  and/or 
political  reasons. 

In  commenting  on  our  draft  report. 
Bureau  officials  stated  the  Bureau  was  not 
requested  or  authorized  to  Investigate  the 
feasibility  of  the  desalting  complex.  They 
said  the  Bureau  had  no  plans  to  evaluate  the 
economic  feaslbUity  of  the  desalting  complex 
or  any  other  alternative.  However.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  officials  recently  decided 


that  altemAtlves  to  the  desalting  complex 
should  be  considered.  During  bearings  on 
IKarch  30.  1979,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources,  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Interior 
officials  said  two  alternatives  to  the  desalting 
complex  have  been  proposed  which  could 
potentially  reduce  the  size  of  the  desalting 
plant. 

Expand  the  WeUton-Mobawk  Inigatlon 
Improvement  program  to  reduce  return  flow 
to  80.000  acre-feet  per  year,  which  could 
potentially  reduce  the  size  of  the  desalting 
plant  up  to  40  percent. 

Reuse  return  flow  water  on  existing  Well- 
ton-Mohawk irrigated  lands  by  (1)  desig- 
nating a  specific  area  for  use  of  drainage 
water  only  and  restricting  the  choice  of 
crops,  (3)  returning  drainage  water  to  the 
Wellton  Canal  and  mixing  It  with  incoming 
Colorado  River  water,  and  (3)  restricting 
diversions  to  Wellton-Mohawk  with  some 
form  of  compensation  to  the  landowners. 

Interior  officials  {Minted  out  that  these 
alternatives  were  proposed  only  recently  and 
have  not  been  studied  fully  to  determine 
their  potential.  Furthermore,  they  pointed 
out  that  similar  proposals  were  rejected  by 
the   Brownell   task   force. 

Interior  agreed  to  consider  two  additional 
alternatives  suggested  by  the  subcommittee. 

Buying  out  Wellton-Mohawk  totally  with 
the  land  leased  back  to  the  farmers  (thereby 
decreasing  water  use  by  telling  the  farmers 
what  crops  they  can  grow) . 

Buying  the  water  development  rights  to 
Wellton-Mohawk  and  then  telling  the  farm- 
ers how  they  can  use  the  water. 

Interior  officials  told  us  they  plan  to  com- 
plete their  evaluation  of  the  four  alterna- 
tives about  mid-May  1979.  They  plan  to  use 
data  already  available,  as  time  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  perform  additional  field  studies. 

In  addition,  we  believe  there  is  another 
alternative  worthy  of  consideration.  In  our 
draft  report,  we  bad  suggested  that  funding 
for  construction  of  the  Yuma  complex  be 
deferred  until  the  Bureau  evaluated  other 
less  costly  alternatives,  such  as  bypassing 
Wellton-Mohawk  return  flows  and  substitut- 
ing them  with  water  from  the  basin  States' 
allocations.  This  alternative  appears  to  be 
feasible  but  probably  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  States.  Even  though  Ambassador 
Brownell  dismissed  this  alternative  earlier 
t>ecause  of  the  loss  to  U.S.  users  of  the  sub- 
stituted water,  estimated  at  that  time  to  be 
220,000  acre-feet,  the  Bureau  Is  now  using 
it  as  a  temporary  measure. 

Ambassador  Brownell's  reason  for  rejecting 
the  bypass  alternative  need  to  be  recon- 
sidered because  the  Bureau  estimates  only 
123,000  acre-feet  rather  than  220,000  acre- 
feet  would  have  to  be  replaced  annually  by 
the  Federal  Government  if  the  Yuma  plant 
was  not  built.  In  any  event,  even  If  the  plant 
is  built,  the  Government  will  have  to  re- 
place 35,000  acre-feet  of  water.  Another  rea- 
son for  reconsidering  this  alternative  Is  the 
significant  cost  Increase  of  the  Yuma  com- 
plex. 

In  commenting  on  our  draft  report.  Bu- 
reau and  State  officials  objected  to  this  sug- 
gested bypass  alternative.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  negative  impact  of  the  bypass  al- 
ternative is  the  loss  of  water  to  the  U.S. 
users — the  States.  They  contend  that  because 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  own  or 
have  rights  to  any  water  stored  In  the  reser- 
voirs and  all  the  Colorado  River  water  be- 
longs to  the  States,  any  water  loss  would 
have  to  come  from  the  States'  allocations. 

In  addition.  Bureau  officials  also  said  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  water  lost  to 
the  States  while  implementing  any  alterna- 
tive must  be  replaced,  as  provided  by  the 
1974  Salinity  Control  Act.  During  the  recent 
hearings  to  Increase  the  authorized  cost 
ceiling  for  the  Yuma  complex.  Interior  cited 
this   Federal   obligation   as  one   reason   for 
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acting  quickly  to  approve  the  Yuma  pro- 
posal. Interior  officials  reported  the  United 
States  Is  already  obligated  to  replace  about 
1  million  acre-feet  of  drainage  water  which 
has  been  bypassed  since  passage  of  the  1974 
act. 

Except  for  decreed  Indian  and  Federal  re- 
served water  rights,  all  the  Colorado  River 
water  belongs  to  the  States.  Therefore,  a 
question  must  be  resolved:  How  will  the 
Federal  Government  meet  Its  obligation  to 
replace  water  lost  as  a  result  of  bypassing 
water  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  project  to 
the  Santa  Clara  Slough? 

Another  factor  which  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered In  any  evaluation  of  the  bjrpass  al- 
ternative Is  to  what  extent  the  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  replace  bypassed  water. 
We  agree  that  an  obligation  does  exist  under 
the  1974  act,  but  the  point  In  time  when 
that  obligation  begins  to  accrue  Is  subject 
to  more  than  one  interpretation. 

The  act  states  that  except  In  times  of  sur- 
plus water  In  the  Colorado  River,  replace- 
ment of  the  reject  stream  from  the  desalting 
plant  and  drainage  water  bypassed  to  the 
Santa  Clara  Slough  Is  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional obligation,  as  provided  for  in  section 

202  of  the  1968  Colorado  Basin  Project  Stor- 
age Act  (Public  Law  90-537).  Section  202 
provides  that  satisfaction  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  from  the 
Colorado  River  constitutes  a  national  obli- 
gation and  that  this  obligation  will  be  met 
by  augmenting  the  basin  water  supply.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1968  act,  the  basin  States  are 
to  provide  water  to  meet  the  Mexican  com- 
mitment until  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  water  augmentation  plan  and  it  Is  in 
operation. 

The  Bureau  believes  that  the  Federal  obli- 
gation to  replace  lost  water  began  with  en- 
actment of  the  1974  act  and  now  totals  about 
1  million  acre-feet.  Although  we  agree  that 
this  may  be  a  reasonable  Interpretation,  we 
believe  there  are  two  other  equally  reason- 
able Interpretations.  These  are  that  the  na- 
tional obligation  did  not  begin  to  accrue 
untu— 

The  extension  of  the  bypass  drain  to  the 
Santa  Clara  Slough  was  completed  In  1977 
and 

The  augmentation  plan  for  Increasing 
water  supply  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  Is  In  operation,  as  cited  In  section 

203  of  the  1968  act. 

The  Bureau  has  Initiated  studies  of  various 
methods  of  augmenting  the  river's  water 
supply.  Some  of  the  methods  examined  ap- 
pear promising,  but  so  far  none  have  been 
proven  in  one  way  or  another.  The  Bureau 
has  been  unable  to  quantify,  with  certainly 
the  amount  of  water  resulting  from  this 
program. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Much  uncertainty  exists  about  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  salinity  control 
program  for  the  basin  and  whether  It  can 
achieve  the  Intended  results.  Also,  assuming 
an  annual  virgin  flow  of  less  than  14  maf  and 
using  the  Bureaus  assumptions  of  future 
rate  of  water  resource  development,  the  sa- 
linity control  plan,  even  If  Implemented  suc- 
cessfully, will  not  by  Itself  achieve  the  water 
quality  standards  established  for  the  basin 
The  effectiveness  of  the  1974  Salinity  Control 
Act  m  controlling  salinity  In  the  basin  is 
questionable  at  best.  The  program  got  off  to 
a  bad  start  because  the  projects  Included  In 
the  act  were  based  on  hastily  prepared  In- 
adequate studies  which  resulted  In  numerous 
program  changes  and  correspondingly  sljmifl- 
cant  cost  Increases. 

It  Is  doubtful  now  that  the  currem  sa- 
1  nlty  control  program  will  reduce  salt  In  the 
river  as  much  as  predicted  because  at  least 
t  .  1,"  P^°i^^  »n  the  program  may  be 
m  trouble.  Construction  has  been  deferred 
on  two  projects  and  preliminary  studies  on 


four  other  projects  Indicate  they  may  be 
questionable.  Interior,  EPA,  and  State  offi- 
cials told  us  that  additional  measures  are 
being  studied  to  control  salinity  In  the  basin. 
However,  a  plan  integrating  these  additional 
measures  with  the  existing  program  has  not 
been  developed  nor  have  their  impacts  been 
quantified.  We  believe  that  the  uncertainties 
involved  with  all  these  factors  point  cut  the 
need  for  a  new  assessment  of  the  overall 
salinity  control  problem  as  well  as  alternative 
solutions. 

Under  the  normal  water  project  approval 
process,  the  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  salinity  control  projects  would 
have  been  evaluated  before  authorization  to 
Insure  a  workable  and  cost-effective  program. 
This  was  not  done  with  the  currently  au- 
thorized projects.  Such  a  study  should  have 
disclosed  that  the  projects  have  high  costs 
compared  to  benefits,  and  their  effectiveness 
in  reducing  salinity  is  questionable.  If  the 
basin's  salinity  is  to  be  controlled  or  reduced 
while  the  water  resources  are  developed,  the 
limited  money  available  for  salinity  control 
must  be  applied  to  the  most  cost-effective 
projects.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  costs 
of  salinity  control  projects  should  be  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  derived  so  that  the  most 
cost-effective  projects  are  chosen. 

Specifically,  we  believe  that  the  Crystal 
Geyser  and  Las  Vegas  Wash  projects,  as  pres- 
ently formulated,  will  have  minor  impact  in 
reducing  the  river's  salinity  and  will  cost 
more  than  benefits  received. 

The  relationships  and  problems  of  water 
availability,  development,  and  quality  will 
have  to  be  addressed  as  Interrelated  Issues  in 
order  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  water 
quality  standards.  The  current  project-by- 
project  approach  has  led  to  water  develop- 
ment that  greatly  Increases  salinity.  Salinity 
control  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
better  baslnwide  management  of  total  water 
resources  which  consider  trade-offs  between 
projects  for  water  resource  development  and 
salinity  control. 

The  significant  cost  growth  and  lengthy 
schedule  delays  for  the  desalting  complex 
and  other  related  projects  authorized  by  title 
I  of  the  1974  act  appear  to  have  made  other 
alternatives  more  attractive,  although  the 
problem  of  replacing  the  water  lost  or  di- 
verted or  compensating  the  States  for  its  loss 
will  have  to  be  resolved.  We  believe  that  less 
costly  alternatives  to  satisfy  our  Mexican 
water  commitment  should  be  reconsidered. 

We  believe  there  are  some  serious  questions 
that  need  to  be  resolved  In  considering  the 
alternatives.  Because  of  the  widely  varying 
Impacts  for  the  various  alternatives,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  vitally  Important  for  the  Bureau 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  rele- 
vant Information.  Only  then  can  the  Bureau 
fully  evaluate  each  alternative  and  determine 
the  most  cost-effective  and  beneficial  solu- 
tion. The  U.S.  obligation  to  replace  the  Well- 
ton-Mohawk  drainage  water  Is  one  factor 
that  needs  clarification. 

As  part  of  considering  the  bypass  alterna- 
tive, we  believe  the  Bureau  should  ask  the 
Congress  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  1974 
Salinity  Control  Act  concerning  when  the 
national  obligation  begins  accruing  for  re- 
placing the  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage  water. 
The  timing  of  when  the  U.S.  obligation 
begins  accruing  can  have  an  important  Im- 
pact on  the  bypass  alternative  consideration. 
For  example,  if  the  full  provisions  of  section 
202  of  the  1938  Colorado  River  Storage  Act 
apply,  there  would  be  no  Federal  obligation 
until  the  Congress  approved  the  augmenta- 
tion plan  and  it  was  in  operation.  If  this 
Interpretation  Is  the  one  Intended  by  the 
Congress,  there  would  be  no  Federal  obliga- 
tion accruing  now  and  there  would  be  less 
urgency  to  construct  the  Yuma  desalting 
complex.  During  the  recent  hearings.  Interior 
officials  cited  the  current  Federal  obligation 
as  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  prompt 
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adoption  of  the  administrations  proposal  to 
Increase  the  authorized  cost  ceiling  for  the 
Yuma  complex.  The  significant  cost  increase 
of  the  Yuma  complex,  and  the  fact  that  much 
less  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage  water  than 
initially  estimated  would  be  lost  to  U.S.  users, 
are  additional  factors  which  indicate  the  by- 
pass alternative  should  be  reevaluated. 

In  any  event,  even  if  the  Federal  obligation 
is  now  accruing,  it  could  be  erased  by  1985 
if  the  basin  reservoirs  reach  storage  capac- 
ity and  water  releases  are  required.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Bureau  official,  this  creates  a  sur- 
plus condition  and  any  Federal  debt  ac- 
crued to  that  point  would  be  wiped  out.  As 
mentioned  on  p.  12,  the  Bureau  anticipates 
there  will  be  a  surplus  condition  prior  to 
1985  when  initial  water  deliveries  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  tempo- 
rarily defer  Federal  funding  for  construction 
of  the 

Upstream  salinity  control  projects  (title  n 
of  the  1974  act)  until  the  Bureau  develops 
an  alternative  plan.  In  cooperation  with  the 
basin  States,  which  compares  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  many  alternatives;  addresses 
the  salinity  problems  in  a  comprehensive 
manner;  and  results  in  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient baslnwide  program  and  the 

Yuma  Desalting  Complex  until  the  Bureau 
has  reevaluated  Its  feasibility  and  considered 
other  viable  and/or  less  costly  alternatives. 

Also,  we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ask  the  Congress  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  1974  Salinity  Control  Act  con- 
cerning when  the  national  obligation  for  re- 
placing the  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage  water 
begins  to  accrue. 


REGISTRATION  AND  DRAFT 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brig.  Gen. 
Carlton  S.  Dargusch,  Deputy  Director  of 
Selective  Service  under  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  submitted  a  most  meaningful 
memorandiun  addressing  the  problems 
of  registration  and  draft.  All  Members 
would  do  well  to  study  and  digest  Gen- 
eral Dargusch 's  material: 
Memorandum 
On  23  January  1980  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  would  ask 
Congress  In  February,  1980  for  legislation 
and  funds  In  connection  with  the  Selective 
Service  registration  of  an  age  group  yet  to  be 
designated  with  the  possible  Inclusion  of 
women.  Registration  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940,  Public  Law  783- 76th  Congress,  was  ef- 
fective 16  September  1940.  The  details  for  the 
registration  of  men  were  set  forth  In  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations  and  covered  the 
age  group  21  through  35.  They  Included  reg- 
istration proclamations  by  the  President 
and  the  Gtovernor  of  each  state  and  placed 
the  Governor  In  charge  of  the  activity  In  his 
state.  The  registration  was  handled  on  a  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  basis  by  regular 
election  officials  supplemented  where  neces- 
sary by  other  qualified  citizens.  Registration 
facilities  were  provided  In  each  voting  pre- 
cinct through  a  registration  board  for  that 
area,  consisting  of  a  chief  registrar  and  reg- 
istrars. The  registrar  actually  performed  the 
function  of  registration  and  this  was  done 
under  oath.  Registration  day  for  the  Conti- 
nental United  States  was  16  October  1940 
and  on  that  day  some  16.316.908  men  were 
registered  for  Selective  Service.  This  Is  the 
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way  to  do  It.  The  psychological  effect  was 
best  described  in  a  cartoon  which  was  set 
forth  at  page  86  in  the  Report  of  Director 
of  Selective  Service  entitled  "Selective  Serv- 
ice in  Peacetime." 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Poet  Office  has 
neither  the  locations  nor  the  personnel  to 
accomplish  a  nationwide  registration  on  a 
single  day  such  as  was  done  so  successfully 
on  16  October  1940. 

The  proposed  registration,  however,  is  Just 
the  first  step  in  the  reconstituting  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  on  an  effective 
sUndby  basis.  If  the  Selective  Service  System 
Is  to  be  reconstituted  on  an  effective  stand- 
by basis.  It  should  be  in  the  form  of  the 
state/federal  Selective  Service  System  which 
functioned  so  successfully  from  1940  to  1973 
and  which  consisted  of  state  headquarters, 
local  boards,  appeal  boards  and  other  Se- 
lective Service  agencies  In  which  most  of  the 
personnel  served  without  compensation. 

Any  attempts  by  the  Executive  Branch  to 
completely  federalize  the  Selective  Service 
System  should  be  resisted  by  the  Congress 
and  any  proposed  amendments  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  to  that  end  should 
be  rejected  by  the  Congress  for  the  strength 
of  Selective  Service  In  both  World  Wars  I  and 
II  and  thereafter  resulted  largely.  If  not  en- 
tirely, from  the  state  and  local  operation  of 
the  System  which  was  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Director  of 
Selective  Service.  A  computerized,  federalized, 
bureaucratic  Selective  Service  System  op- 
erated out  of  Washington  would  not  long 
survive  and  when  that  computerized,  fed- 
eralized, bureaucratic  System  foundered,  It 
would  be  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
which  should  never  have  been  made  In  the 
first  Instance  by  the  Executive  Branch  in 
the  light  of  the  proven  success  of  the  state/ 
federal  Selective  Service  System  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  thereafter.  Surely,  the  sad 
lessons  of  the  Civil  War  In  both  the  North 
and  South  and  the  sage  observations  of  Gen- 
eral James  Oakes  concerning  the  bungled 
federal  draft  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  ex- 
periences of  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  should 
not  be  Ignored  when  the  nation  faces  even 
more  serious  problems  of  national  survival  In 
1980  than  those  which  this  nation  faced  in 
1940.  The  United  States  Is  the  only  nation 
that  stands  between  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
surrogates  and  the  free  world  and  the  mere 
restoration  of  registration  for  Selective  Serv- 
ice will  not  alter  the  balance  of  power.  The 
bitter  choice  Is  guns  or  butter  and  rearma- 
ment must  be  the  first  order  of  business  for 
the  United  States,  for  everything  else  Is  sec- 
ondary to  that  In  the  contest  for  national 
survival.  Wonder  about  official  Washington- 
See  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  1  February  1980. 

"The  Pentagon  tried  to  dispel  doubts  over 
US.  ability  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"In  an  unusually  detailed  briefing,  an  offi- 
cial described  how  a  lightly  armed  force  of 
l.OOO  US.  troops  could  reach  the  oil-rich 
region  In  about  24  hours  from  Italy.  Within 
two  weeks,  the  U.S.  could  have  some  24,000 
soldiers  In  the  area,  he  said. 

"Earlier,  Gen.  David  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  underwent  tough  questioning 
by  Senators  on  whether  the  U.S.  could  meet 
President  Carter's  pledge  to  defend  the  area. 
The  U.S.  can  respond  to  a  Soviet  attack,  he 
said,  though  'neither  side  can  be  confident 
of  the  outcome.' 

"  'We  can't  assure  you  that  we  can  win  a 
war  there.'  Defense  Secretary  Brown  told  the 
Senate  armed  services  panel.  'But  to  cast 
doubt  on  our  ability  is  damaging  to  U.S. 
security.'  " 

One  may  well  ask  what  the  Soviets  and  the 
Iranians  are  going  to  be  doing  while  that 
beachhead  Is  being  established.  One  Bay  of 
Pigs  should  be  enough  for  the  United  States 
and  if  the  United  States  Is  required  to  take 
mUitary  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  It  must 


find  more  workable  solutions  than  that  sug- 
gested in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  RAY  GARRETT,  JR. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  note  of  melancholy  and  sadness 
that  I  mark  the  passing  of  Ray  Garrett, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  He  was  a  treas- 
ured friend  and  a  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant. Ray  was  a  brilliant  attorney,  a  true 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  great  accomp- 
lishment. At  the  age  of  59,  he  leaves  us 
before  his  time.  He  made  things  happen ; 
everyone  loved  him. 

As  Chairman  of  the  SEC,  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  yet  still  knew  the 
meaning  of  restraint.  His  whole  life  was 
an  inspiration.  Briefly,  I  would  like  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the  career 
of  Ray  Garrett. 

He  was  bom  on  August  11,  1920.  in 
Chicago,  111.  In  1941,  he  was  graduated 
from  Yale  University  and  he  received  his 
LL.B.  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1949. 
Immediately  prior  to  joining  the  Com- 
mission as  Chairman,  Mr.  Garrett  was  a 
partner  in  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Gard- 
ner, Carton.  Douglas,  Children,  and 
Waud  where  he  had  been  since  1958. 
From  1954  to  1958.  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, serving  for  most  of  that  period  as 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Corporate 
Regulation. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Garrett  was  chairman  of 
the  section  of  corporation  banking  and 
business  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  has  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  ABA  Committee  on  Developments 
in  Corporate  Financing.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  for  the 
corporate  department  financing  project 
of  the  American  Bar  Foundation,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  and 
consultant  to  the  "Reporter"  for  codifi- 
cation of  Federal  securities  laws  project 
of  the  American  Law  Institute. 

Prior  to  joining  the  SEC  staff,  he  was 
a  teaching  fellow  at  Harvard  Law 
School  and  assistant  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law.  Mr. 
Garrett  was  sworn  in  as  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on 
August  6.  1973.  In  1975  he  returned  to 
the  private  practice  of  law.  Even  in  the 
private  sector,  he  continued  his  public 
service  by  giving  unselfishly  of  his  time 
to  serve  on  advisory  committees,  educa- 
tional seminars  and  wrote  authoritative 
articles  in  his  field. 

Ray  is  survived  by  his  wife  Virginia, 
three  daughters,  one  son,  and  six  grand- 
children. 

I  wish  to  express  my  condolences  to 
Ray  Garrett's  family.  Their  loss  is  our 
loss.  Ray  will  always  be  remembered  and 
always  loved  by  those  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him.* 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  T. 
BROYHILL  BEFORE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  CX)MMISSION 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22  of  this  year,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  held  public  hearings 
in  order  to  determine  injury  to  domestic 
yam  spinners  as  a  result  of  imports  of 
plied  acrylic  yam  from  Italy  and  Japan. 
Two  plants  have  closed  in  my  own  dis- 
trict because  of  less-tban-fair-value  im- 
ports of  acrylic  yam  from  Jai>an  and 
Italy,  and  I  know  that  my  district  is 
not  alone  in  this^  respect.  Indeed,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  indicated  to  me 
that  they,  too,  have  had  plants  close  in 
their  districts,  due  to  the  importati(»  of 
plied  acrylic  yam  priced  below  its  pro- 
duction costs. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Commission  during  its  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  dumped  spun  acrylic 
plied  yam  on  the  domestic  industry.  In 
my  testimony,  I  emphasized  the  severity 
of  the  injury  to  the  dwnestic  plied  acrylic 
yarn  industry  and  the  urgent  need  for 
the  Commission  to  grant  relief  to  the 
domestic  yarn  spinners,  as  mandated  by 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  testimony  as  presented  before  the 
International  Trade  Commission: 
Representative  BaoTmu,  Testifies  Before 
THE  International  Trade  Commission 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission: I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  <3ommlssion  this 
morning  in  its  hearing  on  the  effect  of  less 
than  fair  value  sales  of  spun  acrylic  yam 
from  Italy  and  Japan.  I  want  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  of  the  petitions  filed 
by  the  American  Yarn  Spinners  Association 
against  injurious,  unfairly-priced  imports  of 
the  yam. 

I  represent  the  tenth  congressional  district 
of  North  Carolina,  wiiere  several  of  the 
domestic  manufacturers  of  the  yarn  have 
their  production  facilities.  Two  companies. 
LaFar  Industries  and  American  &  Eflrd.  re- 
cently were  forced  to  close  plants  employing 
many  of  my  constituents  because  they  could 
not  compete  with  imports  priced  below  their 
costs  of  production.  My  district  has  been 
hit  hard  by  these  imports.  I  know  from  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
v/ho  are  members  of  the  Congressional  Tex- 
tile Caucus  that  other  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  yam  is  or  has  been  produced  have 
also  been  adversely  affected.  Plants  have 
been  closed  in  a  number  of  communities; 
many  have  been  operating  well  below  capaci- 
ty and  have  been  forced  to  lay  off  workers. 
The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  spun  acrylic  yarn  has  dropped 
significantly  from  what  It  was  three  years 
ago — before  the  large  Increase  in  unfairly- 
priced  imports  began.  Prom  conversations 
with  businessmen  and  workers  in  my  own 
district  and  elsewhere,  I  know  well  the  heavy 
economic  and  human  toll  inflicted  by  the 
dumping  of  Japanese  and  Italian  yarn  in 
this  country. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Commission  is  aware,  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  has  pro- 
vided some  benefits  to  workers  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  in  the  spun  acrylic  yarn  industry 
over  the  past  year,  because  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment found  that  increased  Imporu  were  re- 
sponsible for  reduced  domestic  sales.  AdJust- 
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ment  assistance,  however,  treats  only  the 
symptoms  of  unfair  competition.  To  root  out 
the  unfair  competition  itself,  a  domestic  In- 
dustry must  turn  to  our  antidumping  laws. 
This  Is  what  the  American  Yam  Spinners 
Association  has  done. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  outcome  of 
this  case  and  your  determination  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is,  of  course,  that  the 
companies  still  producing  the  yarn  in  my 
district  Emd  elsewhere,  and  the  workers  who 
are  employed  by  them,  desperately  need  the 
relief  from  unfair  competition  that  an  af- 
firmative determination  will  provide.  My 
second  reason  Is  more  general.  As  a  member 
of  Congress,  I  want  to  assure  myself  that  the 
antidumping  laws  are  being  Interpreted  and 
applied  as  intended  by  Congress  to  safe- 
guard our  domestic  industries  from  injury 
caused  by  unfair  competition  from  abroad. 
To  my  mind,  this  case  provides  a  classic  dem- 
onstration of  the  need  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  antidumping  laws. 

There  are  others  here  today  who  can  speak 
more  directly  than  I  about  the  impact  of 
dumped  imports  on  the  spun  acrylic  yarn 
business.  Rather  than  duplicating  their  tes- 
timony, I  would  like  to  focus  my  brief  re- 
marks on  the  law  under  which  this  case  will 
be  decided — the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979.  As  vice-chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Textile  Caucus,  I  was  deeply  involred  in  the 
deliberations  over  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  In  which  both  labor  manage- 
ment representatives  of  the  textile  and  re- 
lated Industries  were  highly  interested.  Let 
me  share  with  you  my  perspective  on  what 
Congress  intended  to  achieve  by  enacting 
the  new  antidumping  provisions. 

In  general,  it  should  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset  that  the  thrust  of  the  new  law  is  iden- 
tical to  that  of  the  old  one:  where  a  domes- 
tic industry  Is  suffering  Injury  because  of 
unfairly-priced  imports,  it  is  entitled  to 
prompt  relief.  It  Is  not  Congress's  Intention 
to  protect  our  domestic  industries  from  every 
threat  of  foreign  competition — far  from  it; 
we  welcome  competition  for  the  benefits  it 
provides  to  our  free  enterprise  system.  But 
competition,  foreign  or  domestic,  should  be 
on  a  fair  basis. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  address  in  particular 
the  key  concepts  of  Injury,  causation,  and 
Industry.  First,  how  much  injury  must  an 
Industry  suffer  before  it  is  entitled  to  relief 7 
As  the  Commission  Is  well  aware,  the  term 
"material"  modifies  the  term  "Injury"  un- 
der the  new  Act.  Congress  introduced  this 
modifying  term  In  order  to  bring  the  U.S. 
antidumping  provisions  Into  compliance 
with  the  international  antidumping  code. 
In  so  doing,  however,  we  did  not  Intend  to 
make  the  injury  standard  more  stringent 
than  it  has  been.  In  oiir  view,  the  general 
approach  to  injury  that  the  Conunlsslon  has 
pursued  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and 
previously  is  correct.  The  1979  Act  simply 
makes  explicit  that  which  has  been  implicit 
In  Conunlsslon  decisions  for  the  past  several 
years:  the  injury  cognizable  under  the  anti- 
dumping law  is,  in  the  words  of  the  statute, 
any  "harm  which  Is  not  Inconsequential, 
immaterial,  or  unimportant."  If  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  unfairly-priced  Imports 
have  caused  an  injury  that  Is  not  incon- 
sequential or  Inunaterlal,  the  Commission 
should  render  an  affirmative  determination. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  Important 
antidumping  concept :  causation.  What  must 
be  the  relationship  between  the  Injury  suf- 
fered and  the  unfairly-priced  Imports?  Con- 
gress retained  the  "by  reason  of"  language  of 
earlier  statutes  In  the  1979  Act.  Our  expec- 
tation was  that  the  Commission  would  reach 
an  affirmative  determination  whenever  un- 
fairly-priced Imports  are  among  the  identi- 
flabl«  causes  of  Injury.  I  believe  that  this 


expectation  is  consistent  with  recent  Com- 
mission practice,  including  the  practice  of 
considering  the  cumulative  Impact  of  un- 
fairly-priced imports  from  several  sources 
where  these  Imports  are  contemporaneous 
and  are  of  like  merchandise. 

I  must  say  In  candor,  however,  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  concerned  by  certain 
opinions  of  individual  Commissioners  which 
appeared  to  take  the  position  that  if  any 
other  cause  of  injxiry  could  be  identified — 
recession,  product  competition,  or  what- 
ever— then  Imports  could  not  meet  the  "by 
reason  of"  standard.  The  House  Report  on 
the  1979  Act  makes  clear  that  this  position 
does  not  reflect  the  legislative  Intent.  The 
Report  states: 

"In  determining  whether  [the]  Injury 
is  "by  reason  of"  such  imports,  the  ITC 
looks  at  the  effects  of  such  imports  on  the 
domestic  Industry.  The  law  does  not,  how- 
ever, contemplate  that  injury  from  such  Im- 
ports be  weighted  against  other  factors  (e.g., 
the  volume  and  prices  of  .  .  .  imports  sold 
at  fair  value,  contraction  in  demand  or 
changes  in  patterns  of  consumption,  trade 
restrictive  practices  of  and  competition  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  producers, 
de^relopments  In  technology  and  the  export 
performance  and  productivity  of  the  domes- 
tic industry)  which  may  be  contributing 
to  overall  injury  to  an  industry.  Any  such 
requirement  has  the  undesirable  result  of 
making  relief  more  difficult  to  obtain  for 
those  industries  facing  difficulties  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  precisely  those  industries 
that  are  most  vulnerable  to  .  .  .  dumped 
imports." 

So  long  as  Imports  are  a  contributing  fac- 
tor in  the  injury  suffered  by  the  domestic 
Industry,  there  is  sufficient  causal  linkage 
to  support  an  affirmative  determination. 

The  third  and  final  concept  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  in  considering  the  1979  Act 
is  that  of  "Industry."  How  should  the  Com- 
mission determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  "Industry"  It  should  examine  In  con- 
sidering the  impact  of  unfairly-priced  Im- 
ports of  a  given  product?  For  the  first  time, 
the  statute  expressly  defines  the  term  "in- 
dustry"; It  means  "the  domestic  producers 
as  a  whole  of  a  like  product,  or  those  pro- 
ducers whose  collective  output  of  the  like 
product  constitutes  a  major  proportion  of 
the  total  domestic  production  of  that  prod- 
uct." This  definition  represents  a  shift  in 
emphasis  from  what  I  believe  has  been 
the  Commission  approach  under  the  1974 
Act.  In  recent  yeart  the  Commission  has 
determined  the  scope  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry by  focusing  on  the  facilities  used  to 
produce  the  merchandise  In  question;  if  the 
same  facilities  were  used  to  manufacture 
other  products,  then  the  Industry  was  deem- 
ed to  include  production  of  the  latter  as 
well. 

The  new  Act  calls  for  an  Industry  defini- 
tion based  not  on  facilities  but  on  product 
characteristics  and  uses.  The  key  term  "like 
product"  is  defined  as  a  product  "most  simi- 
lar in  characteristics  and  uses"  to  the  Im- 
ported product,  rather  than  as  any  product 
manufactured  In  the  same  facilities.  The 
Commission  is  expressly  directed  by  the 
statute  to  assess  the  effect  of  dumped  im- 
ports— 

"...  In  relation  to  the  United  States  pro- 
duction of  a  like  product  if  available  data 
permit  the  separate  identification  of  produc- 
tion In  terms  of  such  criteria  as  the  produc- 
tion process  or  the  producer's  profits.  If  the 
domestic  production  of  the  like  product  has 
no  separate  Identity  In  terms  of  such  criteria, 
then  the  effect  of  the  .  .  .  dumped  imports 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  examination  of  the 
production  of  the  narrowest  group  or  range 
of  products,  which  includes  a  like  product, 
for  which  the  necessary  Information  can  be 
provided." 


Congress  intended  the  Commission  to 
focus  on  as  narrow  an  industry  as  available 
data  make  possible. 

The  significance  of  this  change  should  be 
evident  to  the  Conunlsslon  in  Its  consider- 
ation of  this  case.  Congress  was  concerned 
about  Instances  like  this  one,  where  foreign 
producers  seek  entry  into  the  U.S.  market  by 
focusing  on  one  or  two  specific  product  lines, 
typically  the  most  conunon  ones.  Once  they 
have  established  a  dominant  position  in 
those  lines,  the  foreign  producers  can  readily 
expand  their  presence  in  the  U.S.  market, 
because  the  domestic  Industry  has  already 
been  weakened  by  sales  losses  in  its  large 
volume,  standard  lines.  Congress  recognized 
that  the  pattern  of  the  Importers'  sales — 
the  particular  products  they  select  to  place  In 
the  U.S.  market — is  a  better  guide  to  deter- 
mining the  scopte  of  an  industry  than  the 
widely  varying  practices  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turers In  arranging  their  manufacturing 
facilities.  By  focusing  on  "like  products"  the 
Commission  will  be  better  able  to  measure 
market  penetration  and  the  other  effects  of 
the  unfair  competitive  practice  in  terms  of 
the  segment  of  the  market  In  which  the  Im- 
porter Itself  has  chosen  to  compete. 

In  the  present  Investigation.  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  will  find  that  the  appropri- 
ate Industry  Is  the  producers  of  piled,  wor- 
sted-spun, acrylic,  machlne-knlttlng  yarn. 
This  is  the  product  that  the  Japanese  and 
Italians  have  sold  in  this  country  at  unfair 
prices;  it  is  a  product  with  distinctive  char- 
acteristics and  uses;  it  is  one  for  which  the 
producers  maintain  separate  financial  data. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  other  type 
of  yam  was  imported  at  less  than  fair  value 
from  Italy  or  Japan.  The  producers  of  plied, 
worsted-spun,  acrylic,  machlne-knlttlng  yam 
represent  an  Industry  within  the  meaning 
of  the  1979  Act. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  on  the  legal 
principles  applicable  to  antidumping  inves- 
tigations are  helpful  to  the  Commission  as 
It  undertakes  its  expanded  responsibilities 
to  enforce  this  country's  trade  laws.  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  Commission  applies 
these  principles  properly  in  the  present  case. 
In  light  of  both  the  congressional  Intent  and 
the  facts  as  presented  by  other  witnesses 
today,  it  will  find  that  imports  from  Japan 
and  Italy  have  caused  injury  to  an  Industry 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  final  point  I  wish  to  make, 
and  then  I  will  close.  The  textile  industries 
in  this  country  have  had  a  difficult  time 
with  imports  for  several  years.  The  yam 
Industry  is  no  exception  to  thds  pattern.  In 
order  to  assist  the  Industry,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  entered  Into  a  niunber  of  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries  establishing 
Import  quotas  for  the  yarn.  In  the  past, 
Japan  has  been  one  of  the  countries  whose 
exports  of  yarn  have  been  subject  to  a  quota; 
Italy  has  not.  There  Is  no  quota  for  Japan 
in  1980. 

Even  if  both  Japanese  and  Italian  Imports 
were  permanently  subject  to  quotas,  the 
Commission's  determination  In  this  case 
should  be  unaffected.  Quotas  are  not  in- 
tended to  be — and  must  not  be  permitted 
to  become — a  license  to  sell  In  this  country 
at  less  than  fair  value.  A  quota  provides  no 
more  protection  against  unfair  competition 
than  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
I  have  already  referred  to.  Quotas  are  es- 
tablished on  the  assumption  that  the  im- 
ported merchandise  permitted  to  enter  this 
country  will  do  so  on  a  fair  basis.  It  Is  the 
Commission's  responsibility  to  ensure 
through  the  enforcement  of  our  antidumping 
laws  that  fair  competition  Is  maintained. 
Only  by  an  affirmative  determination  in  this 
case  can  the  Commission  fulfill  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
in  this  Important  proceedlng.9 
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HM.  6405— MEDICAL  EXPENSE  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OP   1980    (MEPA) 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  our  colleagues  a 
detailed  summary  of  a  new  catastrophic 
medical  expense  protection  bill,  H.R. 
6405,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  my- 
self and  19  cosponsors. 

Section-bt-Section  Analisis 
table  of  contents 

title  i catastrophic  automatic  protection 

plan   (capp) 

Sec.   101.   Amendment  to   Social  Security 
Act. 

"TITLE    XXI— CATASTROPHIC    AUTOMATIC 
PROTECTION     PLAN      (CAPP) 

"Part  A — Eatablishment  of  catastrophic  au- 
tomatic protection  plan 

"Sec.  2101.  Establishment  of  plan. 

"Sec.  2102.  Eligibility. 

"Sec.  2103.  Determination  of  deductible 
amount. 

"Sec.  2104.  Computation  of  covered  deducti- 
ble  medical   expenses. 

"Sec.  2105.  Application  for  assistance;  in- 
come certification. 

"Sec.  2106.  Benefits;    coinsurance. 

"Sec.  2107.  Application  to  medicare-eligible 
Indlvldiials. 
"Part  B — Administration  of  plan 

"Sec.  2111.  Payment  of  providers. 

"Sec.  2112.  Use  of  entities  for  administra- 
tion of  benefits. 

"Sec.  2113.  Catastrophic  automatic  protec- 
tion plan  trust  fund. 

"Sec.  2114.  Prescription  drug  listing. 

"Sec.  2115.  Application  of  miscellaneous 
medicare  and  related  provi- 
sions. 

"Sec.  2116.  Determinations  and  appeals;  Im- 
position and  collection  of  civU 
penalties. 

"Part  C — Definitions 
"Sec.  2121.  Definitions. 
Sec.  102.  Study    of   catastrophic    automatic 

protection  plan. 
Sec.  103.  Effective  date. 

TITLE    U EMPLOYER    HEALTH    PLANS 

Sec.  201.  Amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 

Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  202.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  m AMENDMENTS  TO  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  Expansion  of  benefits. 
Sec.  302.  Changes  in  reimbursement. 
Sec.  303.  Coordination  of  medicare  and  CAPP. 
Sec.  304.  Effective  date  of  CAPP  option. 

TITLE    rv — STUDIES    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Long-term    care   study   and   other 

studies. 
Sec.  402.  Maintenance  of  effort. 
Sec.  403.  Unfair  trade  practice. 

"nnji  I CATASTROPHIC    AUTOMATIC   PROTECTION 

FLAN    (CAPP) 

Sec.  101.  Amendment  to  Social  Security 
Act.  Establishes  the  existence  of  the  Catas- 
trophic Automatic  Protection  Plan  (CAPP) 
under  a  new  Title  XXI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  consisting  of  three  parts,  divided  into 
sixteen  sections,  which  are  further  described 
as  follows: 

Port  A — Establishment  of  catastrophic  auto- 
matic protection  plan  (CAPP) 
Sec.  2101.  Establishment  of  Plan.  Estab- 
lishes a  voluntary  Insurance  plan  which 
would  provide  automatic  protection  to  fam- 
ilies against  catastrophic  medical  expenses  in 
accordance  with  further  provisions  of  Title 


XXI.  The  Plan  U  to  be  fimded  by  general 
revenues   and   co-insurance   pajrments   paid 
by  beneficiaries  under  the  Plan. 
Sec.  2102.  Eligibility: 

Initial  Eligibility:  Provides  that  a  family 
will  become  eligible  for  assistance  in  any 
year  .for  CAPP-covered  services  after  they 
have  Incurred,  out-of-pocket,  covered  med- 
ical expenses  (called  "covered  deductible 
medical  expenses")  equal  to  a  "deductible" 
amount.  Expenses  which  would  count  toward 
meeting  the  deductible  amount  (which 
amount  would  be  known  by  reference  to  a 
table,  determined  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 2103)  would  have  to  be  incurred  during 
the  14-month  period  ending  with  December 
of  the  year.  Therefore,  covered  deductible 
medical  expenses  would  Include  such  ex- 
penses Incurred  during  the  calendar  year 
and  those  incurred  In  the  3  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year. 

Continued  Eligibility:  This  Section  further 
provides  that  once  a  family  becomes  eligible 
for  assistance,  and  is  still  eligible  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  a  calendar  year,  the  family  will 
remain  eligible  for  assistance  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  incur  covered  deductible  medi- 
cal expenses.  In  the  subsequent  year  (or 
years)  such  a  family  would  not  have  to  incur 
expenses  equal  to  a  full  new  deductible,  but 
Instead  would  have  the  deductible  for  the 
second  or  subsequent  calendar  year  pro- 
rated. 

In  particular,  a  family  could  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  assistance  in  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  the  subsequent  calendar  year  after 
its  covered  deductible  medical  expenses  paid 
out-of-pocket  equal,  in  the  aggregate,  one- 
quarter  of  the  deductible  amount  if  those 
covered  deductible  medical  expenses  are  in- 
curred during  such  first  calendar  quarter  or 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  prior 
calendar  year. 

Similarly,  during  the  second  calendar 
quarter  of  the  subsequent  calendar  year  the 
family  could  continue  to  receive  benefits  If 
their  covered  deductible  medical  expenses 
Incurred  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  that 
subsequent  year  or  the  last  three  months  of 
the  prior  calendar  year  equal,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, one-half  of  the  deductible  amount. 

Again,  the  family's  eligibility  would  con- 
tinue for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  a 
subsequent  calendar  year  after  the  family 
has  incurred  covered  deductible  medical  ex- 
penses during  such  subsequent  year  or  the 
last  three  months  of  the  prior  calendar  year 
equal,  in  the  aggregate,  to  three-quarters  of 
the  deductible  amount. 

In  all  Instances,  a  family's  continued  eli- 
gibility for  assistance  is  contingent  upon  its 
pasnnent  of  required  coinsurance  amounts  in 
a  timely  manner. 

Sec.  2103.  Determination  of  Deductible 
Amount : 

In  General:  This  Section  provides  for 
determining  the  deductible  amount  for  a 
family.  In  essence,  a  family's  deductible  will 
be  $300,  plus  20  "vr  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  family's  verified  income  exceeds  $4,000. 
However,  the  Section  further  provides  that 
If  all  members  of  a  family  are  not  covered 
by  a  qualified  health  plan  and  a  member  of 
the  family  who  is  a  full-time  employee 
(under  66  years  of  age)  earns  at  least  the 
minimum  wage,  and  refuses  to  participate  in 
a  qualified  health  plan  which  is  offered  by 
the  person's  employer,  then  the  deductible 
amount  for  the  family  will  be  Increased  by 
$1,000  or  50  "v^  of  the  deductible  amount  that 
otherwise  would  apply,  whichever  is  greater. 
Alternatively,  such  a  family  may  elect  to 
have  the  deductible  amount  remain  un- 
changed, but  to  not  have  counted,  toward 
meeting  the  deductible  amount,  covered  ex- 
penses or  services  to  the  extent  those  ex- 
penses or  services  could  have  been  covered 
under  the  qualified  health  plan,  had  the 
family  member  elected  to  participate,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  with  the  first  date 
the  plan  could  have  applied  to  the  family 


and  ending  120  days  after  the  last  date  (U 
any)  the  plan  could  have  applied. 

Families  with  Medicare-Eligible  Members: 
The  Section  further  provides  that  In  the 
case  of  a  family  in  which  a  member  is  eli- 
gible to  enroll  in  Part  B  of  Medlcar*,  but  la 
not  enrolled  therein  or  covered  by  a  qualified 
health  plan,  the  deductible  amount  for  that 
family  will  be  increased  by  twice  the  amount 
of  the  premiums  which  would  be  payable 
with  respect  to  the  member's  enrollment 
under  Part  B  of  Medicare. 

Families  with  Pull-Time  Students:  In 
addition,  this  Section  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  a  family  in  which  a  member  who  is 
not  a  dependent  of  another  person,  is  over 
21  years  of  age,  is  a  full-time  student  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  Is  not 
covered  by  a  qualified  health  plan,  the 
deductible  amount  for  the  family  will  be 
equal  to  the  greater  of  $1,600  or  20  percent  of 
the  famlly"s  verified  income  for  the  year. 

Adjustment  for  Inflation:  This  Section 
also  provides  for  necessary  adjustments  to 
specific  dollar  amounts  set  forth  in  this  Sec- 
tion and  in  Section  2106  which  are  necessary 
in  years  after  1980  due  to  inflation.  Some 
amounts  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  per  capita  annual  health  care  expend- 
itures m  the  United  States  (as  determined 
or  estimated  by  the  Secretai7)  from  1978 
until  two  years  before  the  year  in  question. 
Other  amounts  will  be  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  percentage  change  in  the  aver- 
age income  per  family  In  the  United  States 
during  such  period  of  time. 

Sec.  2104.  Computation  of  Covered  Deduct- 
ible Medical  Expenses.  This  Section  provides 
for  determining  the  amounts  of  covered 
deductible  medical  expenses,  and  the  types 
of  services  for  which  such  expenses  are 
incurred,  which  will  be  allowed  to  count 
toward  meeting  the  deductible  amount 
under  CAPP. 

Meaning  of  "Reasonable"  Expenses:  Only 
"reasonable"  expenses  incurred  for  covered 
medical  services  furnished  to  members  of 
the  family  will  be  counted.  The  term  "rea- 
sonable expenses"  wUl  have  essentially  the 
same  meaning  as  under  Title  XVin  (Medi- 
care), except  that  there  wUl  be  a  special 
meaning  for  that  term  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices provided  by  prepaid  health  plans  or  in 
case  of  prescription  drugs  for  the  treatment 
of  chronic  illness.  Reasonable  expenses  spe- 
cifically do  not  Include  any  amounts  with 
respect  to  expenses  to  the  extent  that  any 
Insurer  or  other  entity  is  obligated  to  pay 
for  or  does  make  payment  for  them  (other 
than  pursuant  to  this  'ntle  XXI) .  Nor  does 
the  term  Include  any  amounts  with  respect 
to  expenses  to  the  extent  that  an  itemized 
bill  or  receipt  for  the  provision  of  covered 
services,  which  certifies  that  the  services 
were  actually  rendered,  has  not  been  pre- 
sented In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

Also,  the  term  does  not  include  expenses 
which  are  for  Inpatient  services  (or  physi- 
cians' or  other  services  furnished  In  con- 
Junction  with  inpatient  services)  in  situa- 
tions where  an  insurance  or  similar  policy 
or  plan  provides  payments  relating  to  the 
provision  of  such  inpatient  services  or  to 
the  individual's  confinement  in  a  medical 
Institution,  unless  the  individual  receiving 
such  payments  has  a  health  plan  or  health 
Insurance  coverage  for  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  reasonable  costs  or  charges  or  actuarial 
value  of  such  services. 

Meaning  of  "Covered  Medical  Service  " :  For 
purposes  of  this  Section,  the  term  "covered 
medical  service"  is  defined  to  mean  a  CAPP 
covered  service  (as  defined  subsequently  in 
Section  2121(5))  which  has  been  provided 
In  a  state  by  a  provider  which,  in  general, 
is  qualified  to  provide  the  service  under  Med- 
icare or  Medicaid  and  which  service  has  not 
been  determined  unnecessary  or  inappro- 
priate by  a   Professional   Standards  Review 
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Organization  or  pursuant  to  such  other 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  recognize  by 
regulation.  The  Section  also  provides  that 
covered  deductible  medical  expenses  will  be 
considered  to  be  Incurred  on  the  date  on 
which  the  services,  with  respect  to  which  the 
expenses  are  Incurred,  have  been  furnished. 
Sec.  2105.  Application  for  Assistance;  In- 
come Certification.  This  Section  sets  forth 
the  manner  In  which  families  may  apply 
for  assistance  under  CAPP.  It  also  sets  forth 
rules  and  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
verification  of  family  Income. 

Application  Procedxu-es:  The  Section  pro- 
vides for  coordination  with  Medicare  Part 
B  application  procedures  with  respect  to 
families  with  a  member  who  Is  eligible  lor 
Medicare.  Coordination  also  is  provided  with 
entitles  which  administer  qualified  health 
plans  offered  by  employers  for  employees 
enrolled  In  such  plans:  and  with  other  CAPP 
Intermediaries  In  connection  with  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  by  other  families.  CAPP 
is  given  ceitaln  rights  with  respect  to  ob- 
taining payments  from  third  parties  which 
might  be  due  and  ovilng  to  families  who  ap- 
ply for  assistance. 

Under  emergency  circumstances,  and  un- 
der other  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  a  CAPP  participating  provider 
or  health  agency  or  a  state  (or  political  sub- 
division therein)  may  apply  for  assistance 
from  CAPP  on  behalf  of  a  family  to  which 
it  has  furnished  services  or  which  resides 
in  the  area  served  by  the  agency  or  in  the 
state  or  political  subdivision.  The  Secre- 
tary will  permit  such  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided, with  respect  to  CAPP  services  furn- 
ished by  the  provider  and  other  CAPP  par- 
ticipating providers,  where  sufficient  deduc- 
tible medical  expenses  have  been  Incurred  to 
create  a  reasonable  presumption  of  eligibil- 
ity of  the  family  for  such  stsslstance.  The 
Secretary  will  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
card  which  may  be  used  to  Indicate  the 
entitlement  of  members  of  a  family  to  as- 
sistance. 

Verification  of  Income:  The  Secretary,  In 
cooperation  with  other  federal  and  state 
agencies,  is  to  provide  for  the  timely  veri- 
fication of  the  Income  of  families  for  which 
applications  for  assistance  have  been  sub- 
mitted. The  confidentiality  of  such  income- 
related  Information  will  be  protected.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
verification  of  income  statements.  Financial 
assistance  to  states  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  made  conditional  upon  coop- 
eration by  the  state  with  the  Secretary  for 
such  purposes. 

Use  of  More  Current  Calendar  Year  for  De- 
termination of  Income:  It  Is  provided  that 
the  Income  of  the  members  of  the  family  for 
the  previous  calendar  year  will  be  considered 
the  verified  income  of  the  family  for  the  year 
in  which  assistance  Is  sought,  except  that  the 
Secretary  will  allow  the  verified  Income  of  the 
more  current  year  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  in  cases  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  family  income 
in  the  current  year  is  expected  to  be  less  than 
80%,  or  more  than  130%,  of  Its  Income  In  the 
previous  year. 

Filing  of  Statements  of  Actual  Income  by 
Families  Receiving  Assistance:  Families  who 
receive  assistance  must  file  a  statement  of 
their  actual  income  for  a  year  not  later  than 
April  16  of  the  following  year  or  else  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  and  being  declared  in- 
eligible for  further  assistance  from  CAPP. 
Families  who  submit  false  Income  statements 
are  subject  to  similar  types  of  penalties.  If. 
after  assistance  Is  provided  to  a  family,  in  any 
year,  it  is  determined  that  the  family's  actual 
Income  for  the  year  in  which  assistance  was 
provided  Is  less  than  80%,  or  more  than 
130%,  of  the  verified  Income  applicable  to 
that  year,  the  Secretary  will  recompute  the 
amount  of  the  family's  deductible  as  well  as 


its  co-Insurance  rate  and  stop-loss  limit*  for 
that  year  so  that  such  figures  will  be  based 
upon  the  actual  Income  of  the  family.  Any 
overpayments  to  the  family  would  have  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Trust  Fund  or  the  f  amilly  would 
face  civil  penalties  and  disqualification  from 
further  assistance  under  CAPP.  (Section  2116 
provides  for  rights  to  a  hearing  and  Judicial 
review  In  certain  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  the  imposition  and  collection  ol 
civil  penalties.) 

Sec.  2106.  Benefits;  Coinsurance: 

Payments  to  Providers  and  Individuals: 
This  Section  provides  that  families  who  are 
entitled  to  assistance  shall  receive  full  pay- 
ment for  CAPP  medical  expenses  incurred  for 
CAPP  covered  services,  except  that  only  76% 
of  the  expenses  will  be  paid  for  prescription 
drugs  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  Illness, 
provided  In  each  case  that  the  services  were 
furnished  to  members  of  the  family  by  CAPP 
pmrtlcipatlng  providers  (except  under  certain 
emergency  medical  circumstances) . 

Payments  will  be  made  by  the  CAPP  In- 
termediary directly  to  the  CAPP  participat- 
ing provider  upon  the  presentation  of  an 
Itemized  bill,  upon  which  the  provider  has 
certified  that  the  service  was,  in  fact,  furn- 
ished to  a  member  of  a  family  who  Is  en- 
titled to  assistance.  Under  certain  clrcvim- 
stances,  payments  may  be  made  directly  by 
the  Intermediary  to  the  individual  upon 
presentation  of  an  itemized  and  receipted 
bill. 

Coinsurance:  After  Incurring  the  deducti- 
ble and  becoming  eligible  for  assistance,  the 
family  generally  will  be  required  to  pay  to 
CAPP  a  certain  percentage  of  any  additional 
covered  medical  expenses  as  coinsurance  \in- 
tll  the  family  has  incurred  in  the  aggregate) 
deductible  covered  medical  expenses  equal  to 
the  amoimt  of  the  CAPP  "stop-loss". 

CAPP  "Stop-Loss"  Amount:  The  CAPP 
stop-loss  amount  for  a  family  whose  verified 
Income  is  under  (4.000  is  equal  to  (600.  If 
the  family's  verified  income  is  over  (4.000. 
the  CAPP  stop-loss  amount  Is  equal  to  (500 
plus  25%  of  the  verified  income  in  excess 
of  (4.000.  In  the  case  of  a  family  where  the 
deductible  has  been  Increased  pursuant  to 
Sec.  2103.  because  the  family  member  elected 
not  to  participate  in  a  qualified  health  plan 
offered  by  the  family  member's  employer,  the 
CAPP  stop-loss  amount  will  be  Increased  by 
(1.260  (as  adjusted  pursuant  to  Sec.  2103) 
or  50%  of  the  CAP  stop-loss  which  would 
otherwise  be  applicable,  whichever  is 
greater. 

Where  the  family  member  refuses  to  en- 
roll in  Part  B  of  Medicare,  although  eligible 
to  do  so  (and  Is  not  covered  under  a  qualified 
health  plan),  the  CAPP  stop-loss  amount 
will  be  increased  by  twice  the  amount  of 
the  premiums  which  would  be  payable  with 
respect  to  the  member's  enrollment  under 
Part  B.  And.  in  the  case  of  a  family  where  a 
member  who  was  not  a  dependent  of  an- 
other person,  is  over  21  years  of  age.  is  a 
fulltlme  student  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  and  is  not  covered  by  a  qualified 
plan,  the  CAPP  stop-loss  amount  is  equal 
to  (2,000  (as  adjxisted)  or  25%  of  the  family's 
verified  Income,  whichever  Is  greater. 

Coinsurance  Rate  and  Amount:  The 
amount  which  the  family  must  pay  the  Trust 
Fimd  as  coinsurance  is  equal  to  a  percent- 
age (known  as  the  coinsurance  rate)  of  the 
expenses  incurred  for  CAPP  covered  serv- 
ices. If  the  family's  verified  Income  Is  less 
than  (4,000  for  a  year,  the  coinsurance  rate 
Is  10%;  if  the  family's  verified  Income  Is 
over  (4,000  but  not  over  (10.000,  the  coin- 
siu-ance  rate  is  equal  to  16%:  and  if  the 
verified  Income  is  over  (10,000  for  a  year. 
the  coinsurance  rate  Is  equal  to  20%.  The 
coinsurance  rate  is  20%  for  families  where 


•This  term  refers  to  the  amount  beyond 
which  families  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
coinsurance,  and  Is  defined  in  Section  2106. 


a  full-time  employee  does  not  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  qualified  health  plan  which  is 
offered,  or  where  the  family  has  a  member 
who  is  a  full-time  student  that  meets  the 
conditions  set  forth  above  with  respect  to 
an  increased  deductible  or  stop-loss  limit. 

Billing  and  Payment  of  Coinsurance;  Sanc- 
tions for  Failure  to  Pay  Coinsurance:  This 
Section  specifies  that  the  Secretary  will  pro- 
vide for  billing  of  families  for  coinsurance 
due  under  this  Section.  If  payment  Is  not 
made  within  a  specified  period  of  time,  the 
family  will  be  in  default.  A  family  will  be 
entitled  to  a  hearing  before  any  assistance 
under  CAPP  is  denied  because  of  its  fail- 
ure to  make  the  required  coinsurance  pay- 
ments. An  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
Judicial  review  of  the  determination  made 
at  the  hearing  will  be  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  2116.  If 
a  family  willfully  falls  to  make  the  required 
coinsurance  payments,  the  family  will  be 
subject  (in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
payments  owed  and  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  2116)  to  a  civil  penalty. 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  coinsurance  plus  accrued  In- 
terest at  the  prevailing  rate.  Any  civil  pen- 
alties collected  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
Section  2105  will  be  deposited  Into  the  CAPP 
Trust  FMnd. 

Sec.  2107.  Application  to  Medicare-eligible 
Individuals.  This  section  pertains  to  Individ- 
uals who  are  eligible  for  Medicare.  It  pro- 
vides that  if  an  individual  is  entitled  to  have 
payment  made  under  Title  XVin  (Medicare) 
with  respect  to  a  part  of  a  CAPP  covered  ex- 
pense Incurred  with  respect  to  a  CAPP 
covered  service,  and  Is  also  entitled  to 
have  CAPP  pay  for  the  remainder  of  such  ex- 
pense, then  payment  for  the  entire  amount 
of  the  expense  will  be  paid  under  Title 
XVin  to  the  person  or  entity  furnishing  the 
service.  The  Secretary  will  provide  for  appro- 
priate reimbursement  of  the  Part  A  or  Part 
B  Trust  Fund,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the 
CAPP  Trust  F\ind  for  the  amount  of  such 
payment  attributable  to  the  individual's  en- 
titlement under  CAPP.  Any  coinsurance 
amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be  paid 
to  CAPP  win  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  total  expense  which  Is  paid  for  by  CAPP 
(that  Is.  the  coinsurance  rates  will  be  applied 
to  the  dollar  amount  paid  by  CAPP.  and  not 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Medicare  Trust 
Fund). 

Part  B — Payment  of  providers  and  admin- 
istration 

Sec.  2111.  Payment  of  Providers: 

In  General :  This  section  specifies  how  pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  providers  of  services 
under  CAPP.  and  how  such  payments  will  be 
administered.  Providers  will  be  paid  essent- 
ially as  they  are  under  Part  A  or  Part  B  of 
Medicare,  depending  on  whether  the  service 
paid  for  by  CAPP  Is  described  under  Part  A  or 
Part  B  of  Medicare.  Appropriate  changes 
from  the  reimbursement  amounts  payable 
under  Title  XVIII  are  set  forth,  such  as  to 
provide  for  100  percent  of  payment  for  serv- 
ices described  under  Part  B  of  Medicare  In- 
stead of  80  percent,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  Part  B  deductible  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  CAPP  covered  services. 

Other  Changes  Regarding  Payments  to 
Physicians:  This  section  further  provides,  re- 
garding payments  made  with  respect  to  CAPP 
covered  services  provided  by  physicians  who 
participate  in  CAPP,  that  the  provisions  In 
the  Medicare  law  that  apply  what  Is  known 
and  referred  to  as  the  "economic  fee  Index" 
will  not  be  applicable. 

Also,  the  section  provides  that  determina- 
tions of  such  physicians'  customary  charges 
(In  determining  the  prevailing  charges  un- 
der Medicare  reimbursement  principles)  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  data 
than  under  present  law.  Specifically,  the 
period  for  the  determination  of  the  prevail- 
ing charge  level  will  be  the  last  preceding 
six-month  period  (ending  June  30  or  Decem- 
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ber  31)  which  ended  more  than  three  months 
before  the  date  the  request  for  payment  is 
made. 

Payments  for  Prescription  Drugs:  Pay- 
ments with  respect  to  CAPP  covered  services 
for  prescription  drugs  that  are  furnished  in 
connection  with  treatment  of  chronic  Illness 
will  be  made  in  a  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  (1)  the  amount  charged  or  (2)  the  amount 
that  would  be  recognized  as  the  reasonable 
charge  under  Medicare  for  such  drug. 

Sec.  2112.  Use  of  Entities  for  Administra- 
tion of  Benefits.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  use  carriers  and  intermediaries,  as  under 
Medicare,  for  purposes  of  administering  the 
benefits  under  CAPP.  Conformity  to  the 
principles  of  Medicare  with  re^>ect  to  such 
agreements,  and  in  selection  of  the  entitles 
to  be  used,  will  be  maximized. 

Sec.  2113.  Catastrophic  Automatic  Protec- 
tion Plan  Trust  Fund.  This  section  creates 
the  Catastrophic  Automatic  Protection  Plan 
Trust  F*und.  The  composition  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  Is  specified,  and  their  duties  and 
powers  are  described.  The  CAPP  Trust  B*und 
is  similar  in  structure  and  in  other  ways  to 
the  trust  fund  established  under  Part  A  and 
Part  B  of  Medicare. 

Sec.  2114.  Prescription  Drug  List.  This  sec- 
tion provides  tor  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  certain 
drug  entities  within  therapeutic  categories 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  Section.  Sup- 
plemental lists  (arranged  by  diagnostic,  pro- 
phylactic, therapeutic,  or  other  classifica- 
tions) of  the  drug  entitles  could  be  included 
by  the  Secretary  In  the  list,  as  could  the 
proprietary  names  under  which  products  of 
a  drug  entity  on  the  list  are  sold  and  the 
names  of  each  supplier  of  such  drug  entitles. 

Sec.  2116.  Application  of  Miscellaneous 
Medicare  and  Related  Provisions.  Section 
2115  incorporates  several  provisions  of  the 
Medicare  law  by  reference.  Among  the  pro- 
visions of  Medicare  which  are  incorporated 
are  those  relating  to  regulation,  penalties, 
administration,  the  Provider  Reimbursement 
Review  Board,  waiver  of  liability  of  the  bene- 
ficiary where  Medicare  claims  are  disallowed, 
the  limitation  on  federal  participation,  for 
capital  expenditures  contained  in  Section 
1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  provisions 
relating  to  disclosure  of  ovmershlp  and  re- 
lated information  contained  in  Section  1124 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  provisions 
relating  to  disclosure  of  certain  convictions 
contained  in  Section  1126  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  the  provisions  of  Part  B  of 
Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating 
to  professional  standards  review. 

Sec.  2116.  Determinations  and  Appeals; 
Imposition  and  Collection  of  Civil  Penalties: 

Determinations  and  Appeals:  Subsection 
(a)  of  Section  2116  provides  that  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  dissatisfied  with  any  deter- 
mination as  to  the  individual's  eligibility  or 
Ineligibility  for  benefits  under  CAPP,  or  a 
denial  as  assistance  for  failure  to  pay  coin- 
surance amounts  to  CAPP,  or  a  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  benefits  with  respect 
to  CAPP  covered  services  which  are  de- 
scribed in  Part  A  of  Medicare,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary  and  to 
Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  final  de- 
cision In  accordance  with  certain  provisions 
of  'ntle  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  U 
further  specified  that  such  a  hearing  will 
not  be  available  unless  the  amount  of  con- 
troversy is  at  least  (100.  and  Judicial  review 
will  not  be  available  unless  the  amount  in 
controversy  Is  at  least  (1. 000.  In  addition, 
providers  of  services  are  afforded  protections 
with  respect  to  a  hearing  and  Judicial  review 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
1869(c)  of -nOeXVin  (Medicare). 

Civil  Penalties:  Subsection  (b)  of  this  Sec- 
tion provides  that  any  civil  penalty  assessed 
by  the  Secretary  under  CAPP  shall  be  assessed 
pursuant  to  an  order.  Prior  to  issuing  the 
order,  the  Secretary  would  have  to  give  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  individual  of  the  proposal 


to  Issue  such  an  order  and  provide  the  Indi- 
vidual an  opportunity  to  request,  within 
fifteen  days  after  receiving  notice  from  the 
Secretary,  a  hearing  on  the  order.  At  the  op- 
tion of  the  individual,  such  a  bearing  would 
be  on  the  record  in  accordance  virith  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5U.8.C.  Sec.  664). 

The  Secretary  Is  given  the  right  to  com- 
promise, modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without 
conditions,  any  civil  penalty  which  may  be 
Imposed  under  CAPP.  The  amount  of  such  a 
penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  which  is  agreed  upon  in  a  com- 
promise, may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
which  are  owed  to  the  Individual  by  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  Section  further 
provides  that  an  individual  who  Is  aggrieved 
by  an  order  assessing  a  civil  penalty,  and 
who  has  requested  a  hearing  as  described 
above,  may  file  a  petition  for  Judicial  review 
of  the  order  within  60  days  after  the  order 
was  issued.  If  no  such  petition  for  Judicial 
review  is  filed  (or  a  final  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Secretary  is  rendered  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  a  petition  for  Judlical  review), 
and  an  individual  falls  to  pay  an  assessment 
of  a  civil  penalty,  the  Attorney  General  is 
Instructed  to  recover  the  amount  assessed 
(plus  Interest)  in  federal  cotul..  In  such  an 
action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  appropri- 
ateness of  such  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review.  Any  civil  penalty  collected  under 
CAPP  wUl  be  deposited  Into  the  CAPP  truat 
fund. 

Sec.  2121.  Definitions.  This  section  provides 
definitions  for  puriwses  of  establishment  of 
CAPP.  Among  the  terms  defined  are  the  fol- 
lowing: family,  member  of  a  family,  income, 
qualified  health  plan.  CAPP  covered  service, 
prescription  drugs  for  treatment  of  chronic 
Illness,  participating  pharmacy,  CAPP  partic- 
ipating provider,  and  CAPP  Intermediary. 
CAPP  covered  services,  generally,  are  those 
provided  under  Medicare,  without  regard  to 
premiums,  coinsurance  amounts  copay- 
ments.  and  deductibles  (but  taking  Into  ac- 
count any  dollar  visit  or  day  limitations) . 
However,  It  is  provided  that  in  lieu  of  the  190- 
day  lifetime  limitation  provided  under  Sec- 
tion 1812(b)(3)  on  the  furnishing  of  in- 
patient psychiatric  hospital  services,  there  is 
a  limitation  of  45  days  for  such  services  in 
any  calendar  year  for  each  individual.  Also, 
the  term  CAPP  covered  services  is  defined  to 
include  pre-natal,  delivery,  and  well-baby 
care  for  children  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
Immunizations,  and  the  furnishing  of  pre- 
scription drugs  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
Illnesses  as  defined  in  this  bill  for  Individuals 
who  are  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  Part  A  of  Medicare. 

Sec.  102.  Study  of  Catastrophic  Automatic 
Protection  Plan.  This  Section  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
will  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  CAPP  during  its  first  five  years.  The 
evaluation  shall  Include  an  examination  of 
the  advantages,  disadvantages,  costs,  and 
savings  effected  by  enactment  of  CAPP  and 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  may  be 
appropriate.  An  annual  interim  report  (be- 
ginning In  1981)  Is  provided  for,  with  the 
final  report  due  on  March  1,  1986. 

Sec.  103.  Effective  Date.  This  Section  es- 
tablishes the  effective  date  for  CAPP.  It  pro- 
vides that  CAPP  shall  take  effect  In  and 
after  the  first  calendar  year  which  begins 
more  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TrrLB  n — employer  health  plans 

Sec.  201.  Amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  This  Section  provides  tax  and 
other  financial  incentives  for  employers  and 
employees  to  purchase  health  plans  that  are 
"qualified" — that  is.  those  plans  that  meet 
certain  minimum  criteria  designed  to  pro- 
vide catastrophic  protection  to  beneficiaries, 
continuity  of  coverage  for  beneficiaries,  and 


competition    among    alternatives    qualified 
health  plans. 

Conditions  for  EzcludabUlty  of  Contribu- 
tions by  Employers  from  Income  of  lanploy- 
ees  (IJl.C.  Sec.  106) :  Section  106  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  is  amended  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  by  Subsection  (b)  of  this  Sec- 
tion. In  general,  contributions  by  employers 
will  not  be  excludable  from  the  groes  income 
of  employees  unless  a  contribution  Is  to  a 
qualified  health  plan,  and  certain  conditions 
are  met. 

Certain  Conditions  For  Being  a  Qualified 
Health  Plan:  To  be  a  qualified  health  plan, 
the  employer  would  have  to  offer  to  make 
available  at  least  one  qualified  health  plan 
to  each  full-time  employee.  The  employer 
would  have  to  contribute  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  60%  of  the  premium  for  the 
least  expensive  qualified  health  plan  for  each 
employee  who  elects  to  participate  in  such 
a  plan,  and  to  provide  for  employee  con- 
tributions to  a  qualified  health  plan  through 
a  payroll  withholding  system.  The  amount 
of  the  employer's  contribution  would  have 
to  be  fixed  with  respect  to  any  particular 
employee,  but  could  vary  among  employees 
to  refiect  collective  bargaining  agreements 
and  other  reasonable  business  considerations 
which  would  include  geographical  consid- 
erations, age,  coverage  of  the  employee  by 
another  qualified  health  plan,  and  cate- 
gories of  coverage  such  as  self -only  or  family 
coverage  (but  that  would  not  include  var- 
iations among  employees  primarily  on  a 
basis  related  to  the  employee's  income) . 

Rebates:  If  an  employer  offers  more  than 
one  qualified  health  plan  to  an  employee, 
and  the  employer  contribution  for  a  cate- 
gory of  one  such  plan  is  greater  than  the 
total  premium  for  the  same  category  of  an- 
other such  plan  with  respect  to  an  employee, 
and  the  employee  selects  the  less  expensive 
(or  "low  option")  plan,  then  the  employer 
must  pay  the  employee,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
a  rebate.  The  rebate  also  would  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  employee  who  elects  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  the  plans  offered  by  the 
employer,  provided  that  the  employee  and 
his  family  are  covered  by  a  qualified  health 
plan. 

The  rebate  would  have  to  be  equal  to  at 
least  75%  of  the  amount  by  which  the  larg- 
est employer  contribution  that  the  employer 
would  make  for  a  plan  exceeds  the  premium 
for  the  plan  of  the  same  category  that  actu- 
ally is  selected  by  the  employee  (or.  In  the 
case  where  no  plan  Is  selected,  the  premium 
of  the  least  expensive  category  of  such  plan 
offered  to  the  employee).  Any  such  rebate 
will  be  deductible  by  the  employer  and  will 
not  be  treated  as  wages  for  purposes  of 
PICA  and  FUTA.  The  rebate  will  be  treated 
as  wages  (and  therefore  taxable)  to  the  em- 
ployee for  purposes  of  Income  tmd  withhold- 
ing taxes  (except  for  up  to  (8.33  per  Boontb 
if  the  employer's  contribution  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  ex- 
cludable employer  contributions  as  deter- 
mined in  this  Section) . 

Limitation  on  Amount  of  Excludable  Em- 
ployer Contribution:  The  amount  of  an  em- 
ployer contribution  which  is  excludable  will 
be  limited  initially  to  (120  per  month  in  the 
case  of  a  family  category  of  qualified  health 
plan,  and  a  reduced  amount  for  other  cate- 
gories as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  based 
upon  actuarial  considerations  of  the  relative 
costs  of  providing  medical  care  under  the 
different  categories  of  qualified  health  plana. 
(Note:  Subsection  (d)  of  this  Section  pro- 
vides that  the  limit  would  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions made  pursuant  to  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  entered  into  prior  to 
January  1.  1980  until  the  expiration  of  such 
agreement  or  January  1,  1983.  whichever  U 
earlier.)  For  years  after  1980,  the  dollar 
amounts  will  be  Increased  by  the  Increase  In 
the   medical   component  of  the  Consumer 
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Price  Index  between  July  1979  and  July  oi 
the  prevlouB  year. 

Annual  Open  Enrollment:  In  order  to  be 
a  qualified  health  plan,  the  plan  would  have 
to  be  offered  at  the  time  of  Initial  employ- 
ment, and  at  least  annually  while  employ- 
ment continues  diulng  an  open  enrollment 
period  of  not  less  than  15  days  (during  which 
period  of  time  an  employee  could  enroll  or 
terminate  enrollment  in  a  qualified  plan,  and 
to  change  participation  in  a  qualified  health 
plan  or  among  such  plans) . 

Definition  of  Qualified  Health  Plan: 

Provision  of  Catastrophic  Benefits:  A  quali- 
fied health  plan  would  have  to  provide  for 
the  provision  of,  or  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for,  CAPP-covered  services,  without  the 
Imposition  of  any  coinsurance  after  the  cov- 
ered individual  or  family  has  Incurred  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  (Including  expenses  for 
which  assistance  Is  provided  to  the  employee 
by  CAPP  In  a  calendar  year)  in  an  amount 
equal  to  t2,500.  That  dollar  amount  will  be 
Increased  in  a  calendar  year  after  1980  by 
the  same  percentage  as  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  expenses  for  medi- 
cal care  between  1978  and  the  second  previous 
year. 

Administration  of  CAPP  Benefits  for  Cov- 
ered Individuals:  Disclosure  of  Benefits:  The 
plan  would  have  to  be  offered  or  administered 
by  an  entity  that  has  entered  into  a  CAPP 
coordination  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  smd  Human  Services,  whereby  the 
entity  agrees  to  act  as  an  agent  for  CAPP 
In  providing  assistance  to  employees  who 
have  enrolled  in  qualified  health  plans  and 
have  incurred  expenses  for  CAPP-covered 
services  In  an  amount  which  would  entitle 
them  to  payment  from  CAPP.  The  plan  also 
would  have  to  provide  conspicuous  notice  to 
all  potential  enroUees  that  any  simounts  paid 
as  benefits  under  the  plan  will  not  count 
as  out-of-pocket  expenses  toward  meeting 
the  CAPP  deductible. 

Extended  Coverage  and  Right  of  Conver- 
sion: The  plan  would  have  to  provide  that, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  plan  will 
not  terminate  with  respect  to  a  covered  indi- 
vidual because  of  the  death,  retirement,  or 
termination  (other  than  for  good  cause)  of 
the  employment  of  the  employee  for  at  least 
60  days  after  the  date  of  such  death,  retire- 
ment, or  termination  unless  such  individuals 
are  covered  by  another  qualified  health  plan. 
Also,  the  plan  cannot  terminate  because  of 
divorce  or  separation  of  the  individual  from 
the  employee  for  at  least  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  divorce  or  separation.  Further- 
more, the  plan  would  have  to  offer  covered 
Individuals  whose  coverage  would  otherwise 
terminate  ( because  of  the  termination  of  em- 
ployment or  of  the  group  plan)  the  option 
to  purchase  a  qualified  health  plan  within 
60  days  after  the  emplojrment  or  plan  ter- 
minates. The  plan  would  have  to  provide  for 
no  waiting  period  before  services  are  covered 
and  no  exclusions  of  covered  services  to  re- 
flect pre-existing  conditions.  A  family  cate- 
gory plan  would  also  have  to  provide  for  the 
automatic  enrollment  of  newly  bom  or 
adopted  children  and  dependent  children 
under  the  age  of  22. 

Agreements  with  States  for  Certifying 
Qualified  Health  Plans:  The  Secretary  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  state  under 
which  the  state  department  that  approves 
health  Insurance  policies  would  certify 
whether  or  not  a  health  plan  is  a  qualified 
health  plan,  if  such  certification  process 
meets  standards  established  by  Secretary  and 
If  such  process  provides  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  any  determination  by  the  state 
department. 

CAPP  Coordination  Agreements:  This  Sec- 
tion also  spells  out  details  concerning  the 
CAPP  coordination  agreement.  It  provides 
that  the  Secretary  will  certify,  to  the  entity 
that  offers  or  administers  the  plan,  the  In- 
dividual's  entitlement    to    assistance    from 


OAPP  and  the  family's  applicable  CAPP  de- 
ductible amount,  coinsurance  rate,  and  stop- 
loss  limit.  The  entity  would  have  to  agree  not 
to  disclose  such  Information  without  the 
consent  of  the  Individual  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Secretary  will  reimburse  the  entity, 
unless  the  entity  makes  pajrments  improper- 
ly, for  the  reasonable  expenses  associated 
with  the  provision  of  CAPP  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals enrolled  in  the  plan  pursuant  to  the 
CAPP  coordination  agreement.  The  entity  will 
make  payment  to  the  individual  whose  fam- 
ily is  certified  as  eligible  for  CAPP  deducti- 
ble amount  and  not  otherwise  reimbursable 
under  the  plan,  upon  the  presentation  of 
itemized  bills  from  CAPP  participating  pro- 
viders. 

Payments  will  be  made  by  the  entity  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  entity  otherwise  would 
indemnify  or  pay  for  covered  services  under 
the  plan,  for  100%  of  the  lesser  of  the  bill  or 
whatever  amount  the  plan  has  negotiated  for 
payment  of  the  provider.  The  entity  will  sub- 
rogate to  the  Secretary  any  claims  for  pay- 
ments, for  asslstaince  provided  under  the 
agreement,  for  which  other  plans  or  Insurers 
may  be  liable. 

The  Secretary  is  responsible  for  providing 
for  the  billing  and  collection  of  any  co-insur- 
ance required  to  be  paid  to  CAPP.  If  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  entity  that  a  covered  in- 
dividual or  family,  with  respect  to  which  the 
entity  is  providing  CAPP  assistance  under  the 
agreement,  has  defaulted  or  otherwise  Is  In- 
eligible for  assistance,  the  Secretary  may 
terminate  any  reimbursement  of  the  plan  for 
its  provisions  of  assistance  under  the  agree- 
ment to  the  individual  or  family  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  notify  the  entity 
of  the  individual's  or  family's  re-eliglbiUty. 

The  entity  will  notify  the  Individuals  of  the 
coverage  which  Is  available  pursuant  to  the 
coordination  agreement  and  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  providers  from  whom  services 
covered  under  the  agreement  can  be  obtained. 

Definitions:  The  Section  defines  several  Im- 
portant terms  which  are  used  Ohereln.  These 
terms  Include:  full-time  employee;  premium; 
employer  contribution;  employee  contribu- 
tion; child;  family;  employer;  and  category 
of  qualified  health  plan. 

Deductibility  of  Contributions  by  Em- 
ployers to  Health  Plans  (I.R.C.  Sec.  280(D) : 
Subsection  (c)  of  this  Section  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding  a  new  Sec- 
tion 280(D),  to  provide  that  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  to  an  employer  for  con- 
tributions to  a  health  plan  for  compensation 
(through  Insurance  or  otherwise)  to  his  em- 
ployees for  personal  sickness,  unless  the  em- 
ployer offers  his  employees  a  qualified  health 
plan  and  such  plan  Is  offered  In  accordance 
with  the  conditions  specified  In  Section  106 
of  the  Code. 

Itemized  Deductions  for  Certain  Medical 
Expenses  (I.R.C.  Sec.  213)  :  Subsection  (d) 
of  this  Section  changes  Section  213  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  an  Item- 
ized deduction  presently  allowed  for  medical, 
dental  and  other  expenses.  Such  an  itemized 
deduction  will  be  allowed  only  for  medical 
care  provided  to  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  who  are  blind  or  disabled  or 
have  End  Stage  Renal  Disease;  or  medical 
care  provided  to  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  while  a  resident  of  a  long- 
term  care  facility  or  of  an  Institution  for 
the  care,  rehabilitation,  or  training  of  the 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped.  The  de- 
duction win  only  be  allowed  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenses  exceed  3  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income.  In  addition,  the  Item- 
ized deduction  will  be  allowed  for  an  amount 
equal  to  V^  of  the  expenses  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  for  a  premium  for  a  qualified 
health  plan  or  a  qualified  individual  health 
plan  (but  not  an  amount  in  excess  of  (260). 

Qualified  Individual  Health  Plans:  Sub- 
section (d)  of  this  Section  also  defines  the 


term  "qualified  Individual  health  plan." 
Such  a  plan  is  one  which  will  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  Insurance,  reimbursement, 
or  otherwise)  medical  care  for  Individuals 
and  families  that  the  Secretary  certifies  meet 
certain  requirements  which  are  also  set  forth 
with  respect  to  employer  health  plans. 

In  particular,  the  qualified  Individual 
health  plan  would  have  to  provide  cata- 
strophic benefits,  be  offered  by  an  entity 
which  has  entered  into  a  CAPP  coordination 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  and  provide 
conspicuous  notice  to  Individuals  that 
amounts  paid  as  benefits  under  the  plan 
will  not  count  as  out-of-pocket  expenses  to- 
ward meeting  the  CAPP  deductible  amount. 
Also,  the  plan  could  not  provide  for  waiting 
periods  before  services  are  covered  or  ex- 
clude pre-existing  conditions.  The  plan,  If 
a  family  plan,  would  have  to  provide  for 
automatic  enrollment  of  newly  born  or 
adopted  children  and  dependent  children 
under  the  age  of  22. 

In  addition,  a  qualified  Individual  health 
plan  would  not  be  allowed  to  terminate  with 
respect  to  a  covered  Individual  because  of 
the  death  of  another  Individual  covered  by 
the  plan  for  at  least  60  days  after  the  date 
of  such  death,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
another  qualified  health  plan  does  not  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  covered  individual. 
Also,  the  plan  would  not  be  allowed  to  ter- 
minate with  respect  to  any  covered  individ- 
ual because  of  a  divorce  or  separation  of  the 
individual  from  another  person  for  at  least 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  divorce  or  sep- 
aration. 

Finally,  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  state  under  which 
the  state  department  which  approves  health 
Insurance  policies  would  certify  whether  or 
not  the  health  plan  is  a  qualified  individual 
health  plan.  The  certification  process  of  the 
state  would  have  to  meet  such  standards  as 
the  Secretary  may  establish  and  would  have 
to  provide  for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
determination  by  the  state  department. 

Sec.  202.  Effective  Date: 

In  General:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section 
provides  that  the  amendments  made  by  the 
relevant  provisions  of  Section  201  shall  ap- 
ply to  taxable  years  which  begin  more  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  However,  as  noted  above.  In  the 
case  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
entered  Into  before  January  1.  1980.  the  pro- 
visions which  limit  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions by  an  employer  that  may  be  excluded 
from  Income  will  not  apply  until  the  earlier 
of  the  expiration  of  such  agreements  or  Jan- 
uary 1.  1983. 

TrrLE  III — AMENDMENTS  TO  MCDtCARE   PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  Expansion  of  Benefits.  Section  301 
makes  certain  changes  to  'ntle  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Medicare).  It  provides 
for  the  elimination  of  limitations  of  allow- 
able days  that  presently  exist  with  respect  to 
hospital  care.  The  present  coinsurance 
amounts  for  the  61st  and  succeeding  days  of 
an  Inpatient  hospital  stay  will  be  eliminated. 

Individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under  Part 
A  of  Medicare  are  made  eligible  with  respect 
to  CAPP  covered  services.  The  Section  fur- 
ther provides  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  to 
receive  immunizations  under  Part  B  which 
are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  without  regard  to  the  Part 
B  deductible. 

Sec.  302.  Changes  In  Reimbursement: 

Election  of  CAPP  Participating  Physicians 
to  Take  Assigrunents :  This  Section  provides 
that  physicians  who  have  agreed  to  be  CAPP 
participating  providers  may  elect  also  to  take 
assignment  of  all  of  their  Medicare  patients' 
claims  and  then  be  reimbursed  as  they  would 
be  reimbursed  under  CAPP.  In  particular, 
such  physicians  would  agree  to  accept  the 
charge  allowed  by  CAPP  as  their  full  charge 
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for  the  service  they  provide.  In  return,  for 
those  physicians,  the  schedules  used  for  de- 
termining the  prevailing  charges  In  comput- 
ing the  allowable  charges  for  CAPP  (and 
Medicare)  payments  would  be  updated  more 
frequently  and  be  based  on  more  recent  data 
than  under  present  law;  and,  the  "econom- 
ic fee  index"  (that  under  present  law  re- 
strains the  rate  of  Increase  of  payments 
that  otherwise  would  be  made)  would  be  re- 
moved with  respect  to  those  services.  The 
reimbursement  mechanism  is  described  In 
greater  detail  in  the  description  of  Section 
2111  above. 

Physicians  In  Shortage  Areas:  The  Medi- 
care law  (Section  1842)  also  Is  changed  to 
provide  that  physicians  In  localities  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  physician  short- 
age areas  may,  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions, establish  their  customary  charges 
under  Medicare  (and  thus  under  CAPP)  at 
the  75th  percentile  of  prevailing  charges, 
rather  than  the  50th  percentile,  as  under 
current  law.  In  addition,  physicians  presently 
practicing  In  such  shortage  areas  would  be 
allowed  to  move  up  to  the  75th  percentile  on 
the  basis  of  their  actual  fee  levels. 

Sec.  303.  Coordination  of  Medicare  and 
CAPP.  This  Section  provides.  In  essence,  that 
Intermediaries  and  carriers  under  Medicare 
win  act  as  such  for  CAPP  with  respect  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  who  may  also  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  CAPP. 

Sec.  304.  Effective  Date  of  CAPP  Option. 
This  Section  provides  that  amendments  re- 
lating to  changes  in  Medicare  shall  apply  to 
Items  and  services  furnished  In  or  after  the 
first  calendar  year  which  begins  more  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  However,  the  provisions  which  relate 
to  reimbursing  CAPP  participating  physi- 
cians, who  elect  to  be  reimbursed  under 
Medicare  In  the  same  manner  that  they  are 
reimbursed  under  CAPP.  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  In  or  after  the  sixth  month 
after  benefits  first  become  available  imder 
CAPP.  (thereby  providing  some  "lead  time" 
in  which  experience  may  be  obtained  under 
CAPP  prior  to  expanding  the  new  reimburse- 
ment methods  to  services  provided  to  Medi- 
care beneflcarles). 

Title   IV — Stxtoies   and   Miscellaneous 
Provisions 

Sec.  401.  Long-Term  Care  Study  and  Other 
Studies: 

Long-Term  Care:  This  Section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  to  pro- 
vide for  studies  of,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects with  respect  to.  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  adding  a  long-term  care  pro- 
gram into  Title  XVin  or  XXI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  over  time.  The  provision  further 
describes  what  these  studies  and  projects 
shall  do,  and  directs  the  Secretary  to  report 
to  the  Congress  periodically  on  the  results  of 
the  studies  and  projects,  with  a  final  report 
to  be  made  not  later  than  January  I,  1988. 
116  million  per  fiscal  year,  for  five  successive 
fiscal  years,  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  such  studies  and  proj- 
ects. 

Consolidation  with  Medicaid:  The  Section 
also  provides  for  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of.  and  options  with 
respect  to,  consolidating  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram into  the  new  CAPP  program.  The  study 
is  to  focus  on  the  role  of  states  in  the  result- 
ing consolidated  program.  The  Secretary  is 
to  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
on  such  study  and  Include  In  the  report  such 
recommendations  for  changes  In  legislation 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

Increased  Competition:  The  Secretary  Is 
also  directed  to  study  and  explore  new  meth- 
ods for  increasing  competition  In  health  care 
delivery  through  providing  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents and  Medicare  beneficiaries  with  greater 


"consumer  choice"  in  obtaining  health  care 
services  which  they  are  entitled  to.  In  partic- 
ular. It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  will 
explore  various  options  for  enabling  such  re- 
cipients and  beneficiaries  to  receive  the  ac- 
tuarial value  of  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  through  enrollment  in  qualified 
health  plans  Including  new  types  of  alterna- 
tive delivery  systems  such  as  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations. 

Sec.  402.  Maintenance  of  Effort.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  a  state  may  not  change 
its  laws  or  regulations  after  November  1, 1979, 
In  a  manner  which  reduces  the  amount  or 
extent  of  eligibility  categories  or  benefits 
provided  by  the  state  either  (a)  under  Title 
V,  XIX,  or  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or 
(b)  under  any  program  providing  benefits 
that  are  substantially  similar  to  those  cov- 
ered under  CAPP,  If  such  a  change  would 
result  In  an  increase  In  the  amoxmt  of  pay- 
ments that  the  federal  government  would 
have  to  make  under  CAPP.  If  a  state  makes 
such  a  change  In  its  laws  or  regulations  In 
violation  of  this  Section,  the  Secretary  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  payments  under  Title 
XIX  (Medicaid)  to  the  state;  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  state  which  does  not  participate  in 
Medicaid,  the  Secretary  will  reduce  any 
grants  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  change  made  by 
the  state  reduces  the  amount  or  extent  of 
such  benefits.  However,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  waive  such  reduction  pursuant 
to  regulations,  under  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  403.  Unfair  Trade  Practice.  This  Sec- 
tion provides  that  It  will  be  considered  an 
unfair  trade  practice  under  Section  V  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45) 
for  any  entity  to  advertise  that  any  amounts 
paid  to  individuals  may  nevertheless  be 
counted  by  such  individual  or  family  toward 
meeting  the  CAPP  deductible.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stewart)  ,  for  yesterday  and  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  Thurs- 
day, February  7,  1980. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  for  1  hour,  on  Febru- 
ary 11. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  1  hour,  on  Febru- 
ary 11. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hammerschuidt,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Martin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Latta,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Stewart,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annitnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permisson  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Martin,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,366. 

Mr.  Edgar,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  following  his  remarks  on  the 
Ertel  amendment  to  HJl.  4788  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Fithian,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  immediately  following  his  re- 
marks on  the  Ertel  amendment  to  HM. 
4788  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  during  consideration  of 
title  IV,  section  421,  of  H.R.  4788,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  SCHtTLZE. 

Mr.  Tauke  in  four  instances. 
Mr.   Evans  of  Delaware  in   two   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  HiLLis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeter. 

Mr.  RUDD. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Campbell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  MtJRTHA. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  BowEN. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 
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Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

IdT.  Howard. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1300.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion of  1968  In  order  to  promote  compe- 
tition In  International  air  transportation, 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  U.S.  air 
carriers,  establish  goals  for  developing  U.S. 
International  aviation  negotiating  policy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  1,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  4320.  To  consent  to  the  amended  Bear 
River  Compact  between  the  States  of  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  February  6,  at  3  o'clock 
pjn. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

3396.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  performance  of  Defense  Department 
commercial  and  industrial-type  functions, 
pursuant  to  sections  806(b)  of  Public  Law 
96-107;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3397.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readi- 
ness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  80-32).  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 813  of  Public  Law  94-106.  as  amended: 
to   the   Committee   on   Armed   Services. 

3398.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Impact  of  U.S.  readi- 
ness of  the  American  Institute  in  Talwans' 
proposed  sale  of  certain  military  equipment 
on  behalf  of  the  Army  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (Trans- 
mittal No.  80-38).  pursuant  to  section  813 


of  Public  Law  94-106.  as  amended:    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3339.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan's  proposed 
sale  of  certain  military  equipment  on  behalf 
of  the  Army  to  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs  (Transmittal  No.  80- 
39).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3400.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1979  on  the  administration  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act.  pursuant  to  section 
707  of  Public  Law  90-321.  as  amended  (90 
Stat.  255);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3401.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  study  of  the  school  nutrition  pro- 
grams administered  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  requested  by  Senate  Resolution 
90,  96th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3402.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Agency's  Auditor  Gen- 
eral for  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section 
624  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3403.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  Intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  80-32).  piu- 
suant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3404.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  American  Institute  In 
Taiwan's  Intention  to  offer  to  sell  certain 
defense  equipment  on  behalf  of  the  Army  to 
the  Coordination  Council  for  North  American 
Affairs  (Transmittal  No.  80-38).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3405.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan's 
intention  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
equipment  on  behalf  of  the  Army  to  the  Co- 
ordination Council  for  North  American  Af- 
fairs (TransmltUl  No.  80-39),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3406.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  report  on  the  review 
of  export  control  country  policy  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1977  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1978.  pursuant  to  section  4(b)(2)(A)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended  (91  Stat.  235);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3407.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  fnat  NASA  pro- 
vided no  services  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments under  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  during  calendar  year  1979. 
pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  act  (Public 
Law  90-577);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3408.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Teton 
Dam  claims  program  for  the  calendar  year 
1979.  pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public  Law 
94-400;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3409.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1979  on  the  Government's  helium 
program,  pursuant  to  section  16  of  Public 
Law  86-777;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


3410.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tranraolttlng  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 
on  the  National  Cancer  program,  covering 
fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  407(a) 
(7)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3411.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  National  Heart. 
Lung,  and  Blood  Advisory  Council,  pursu- 
ant to  section  418(b)  (2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3412.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I) 
(11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3413.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the 
authority  contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3414.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  February  18,  1929  (16  U.S.C.  715b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

3416.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port, including  financial  statements,  on  the 
operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  during  fiscal 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  1312  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96- 
70);  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

3416.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Office  and  of 
Executive  agencies  with  regard  to  the  minor- 
ity recruitment  program,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
7201  (e) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

3417.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-563,  to  authorize  the  transfer,  conveyance, 
lease  and  Improvement  of.  and  construction 
on,  certain  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  an 
international  organization,  as  sites  for  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
668.  a  resolution  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2609.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priations celling  for  title  I  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  (Act  of 
June  24.  1974;  88  Stat.  266).  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-746).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Re«. 
559.  a  resolution  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  3276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1966,  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  96-746).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  560,  a  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3996.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
19/2  for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  (Rept. 
No.  96-747).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  561,  a  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2551.  A  bUl  to  establish 
Internal  Federal  policy  concerning  protec- 
tion of  certain  agricultural  land;  to  estab- 
lish a  Study  Committee  on  the  Protection 
of  Agricultural  Land;  to  establish  a  dem- 
onstration program  relating  to  methods  of 
protecting  certain  agricultural  land  from 
being  used  for  nonagricultural  purposes; 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  96-748). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  H.  Res.  662,  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4119.  A  bill  to 
improve  and  expand  the  Federal  crop  In- 
surance program,  and  for  other  purpKJses. 
(Rept.  No.  96-749).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBUC   BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  bills  and  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred,  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    WHITE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Price,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Rodino,  and 
Mr.  Kastenueieb)  : 
H.R.  6406.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
title   10,  United  States  Code    (the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice),  to  revise  the  laws 
governing  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
to  provide  for  review  of  decisions  of  such 
court  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lee,  and  Mr.  Phh-lip  Burton)  : 
H.R.  6407.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   the   Women's   Rights  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  6408.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  for  mak- 
ing direct  loans  to  veterans  for  solar  energy 
systems  and  certain  other  energy  conserva- 
tion  Improvements;    to  the   Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  6409.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  member  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve who  is  eligible  for  both  retired  pay 
based  on  nonregular  service  as  a  Reserve 
and  retainer  pay  based  on  regular  service 
shall  be  entitled  to  whichever  pay  is  more 
favorable  to  such  member;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HORTON,     Mr.      Preter,      and      Mr. 
Steed)  : 
H.R.  6410.  A  bill  to  reduce  paperwork  and 
enhance  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Oovernm«nt  and  the  private  sector  by  Im- 
proving Federal   Information  policymaking, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  6411.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increased  penalties 
for  using  a  firearm  to  commit  a  felony  or 
carrying   a   firearm   imlawfully   during   the 
commission  of  a  felony,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6412.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  Research 
and    Development;    to    the    Committee    on 
Science  and  Technology. 


H.R.  6413.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  HAMKCBRSCHMIDT: 
H.R.    6414.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  area 
agencies  on  aging  shall  have  authority  to 
award  funds  to  the  providers  of  home  de- 
livered meals  for  older  persons  without  re- 
quiring   that    such    providers    also    furnish 
meals  to  older  persons  in  a  congregate  set- 
ting, and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  6415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  eligibility  for  vari- 
ous veterans'  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  6416.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate  limi- 
tations   under    the    Government    National 
Mortgage  Association  emergency  home  ptur- 
chase    assistance   authority,    and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Sbuster, 
Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Clau- 
sen,   Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Hagedorn,    Mr. 
Mineta,   Mr.    Stanueland,    Mr.    No- 
WAK,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Bouquaro,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Plipik),  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.   Boner   of   Tennessee,   and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama)  : 
H.R.  6417.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways   in    accordance   with   title    23    of    the 
United  States  Code,  for  highway  safety,  for 
mass  transportation  In  urban  and  In  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By   Mr.    HOWARD    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Harsha, 
and  Mr.  Shxtstes)  : 
H.R.  6418.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
of  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H.R.  6419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  adjustments  to 
Federal  personnel  ceilings  based  upon  the  ex- 
tent tha*  Federal  functions  are  contracted 
out.  to  provide  that  performance  in  adminis- 
tering personnel  ceilings  and  contracting-out 
requirements  are  taken  Into  account  in  eval- 
uating the  performance  of  Federal  executives 
and  managers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MUltary 
Selective  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  registration  under  such  aot 
from  26  to  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6421.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  raise  to  45  the  maximum  age 
at  which  an  Individual  may  receive  an  origi- 
nal appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  6422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  beneficiaries  of  U.S. 
Government  life  insurance  policies  to  elect 
to  receive  such  Insurance  In  a  lump  sum, 
rather  than  in  monthly  Installments,  when 
the   insured   has  not  specified   the  method 


of  payment  of  suob  insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
HJt.  6423.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  costs  and  fees  to  a  prevailing  party 
other  than  the  United  States  In  certain  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  and  clvU  actions; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
HJl.  6424.  A  bUl  to  deny  access  to  ports 
of  the  United  States  to  Soviet  vessels  untU 
the    Soviet    Union    withdraws    its    military 
forces  from  Afghanistan;  to  the  OoDunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  STEWART: 
HJi.  0426.  A  blU  to  require  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Impact  on  employment  In  Fed- 
eral contract  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee  on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  YATRON; 
H.R.  6436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  qualifications  for  ap- 
pointment and  retention  In  the  dvll  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(By  Mr.  CORRADA    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  6427.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  remains,  dependents,  and  effects 
of  certain  Federal  employees  whose  homes  or 
official  stations  are  located  In  parts  of  the 
United  States  outside  the  continental  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   DASGHLE    (for  hlmatif.   Mr. 
English,     Mr.      Nolan,     and     Mr. 
Stanceland)  : 
H.R.  6426.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  0(f  1949  to  establish  land  diversion  pay- 
ment program  for  the   1980  crops  of  com 
and  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McDADE : 
H.R.  6429.  A  bill  entitled  "Small  Business 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act";  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee    on    Small     Business    and    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD: 
H.R.  9430.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105(c) 
of  Public  Law  95-344  to  extend  to  5  years  the 
period  within  which  the  general  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Chattahoochee  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  shall  be  develc^>ed; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Tnmii«T 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6431.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  older  Americans  in  recognition  of  the 
1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and 
the  World  Assembly  on  Aging  to  take  place 
in  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  6432.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  in  Lane 
County.  Oreg.,  to  certain  persons  who  pvir- 
chased  and  held  such  land  in  good  faith  reli- 
ance on  an  Inaccurate  surveyor's  map;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  497.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  Novem- 
ber 7  of  each  year  as  National  Teenager  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Fasceix.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Maguxre.  Mr. 
Zablocki.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Grat,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  BowcN. 
Mr.    Fithian.    Mr.    Broomfield.   Mr. 
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DrnwiNSKi,  Mr.  Pindlet,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
QuTSR,  Mr.  Laoomabsino,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Pritchaiu),  Mr.  Qtjatue,  Mr. 
Wbight,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
McKlNLET,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Don- 
NKIXT,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
OiAUfo,  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Petseb, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levtias,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Trailer,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bttrgener,  Mr.  Ltjn- 

GREN,     Mr.    SCHEXTER,    Mr.    D'AMOURS, 

Blr.  Obebstar,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Kostmater,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Brod- 

HEAD,    Mr.    COURTER,    Mr.    GARCIA,   Mr. 

Anderson  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Olick- 

man)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  272 — Expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  Andrei  Sakharov  should  be 
released  from  internal  exile,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  protest  the  continued  suppression  of 
hxunan  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Forstthe, 

Mr.   DiNGELL,   Mr.    MoClosket,   Mr. 

D'Amoxtrs,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 

Mr.  DB  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr. 

Stack)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  the  President  to  terminate  the 
fishing  privileges  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  U.S. 
fisheries  unless  the  Soviet  military  presence 
in  Afghanistan  is  withdrawn:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Bir.  ZABLOCKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Broomfield.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.     SoLARZ,     Mr.     Buchanan,     Mr. 

GuTER,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mrs.  Bogcs, 

Mrs.  SCHROEOER,  MS.  MiKULSKI.  Mrs. 

Hbckler,  Mrs.  Fenwick,   and  Mrs. 

Snowe)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  request  the  United  Nations 
to  establish  an  international  presence  in  the 
refugee  encampments  on  the  border  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Kampuchea,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Ashbook,  and  Mr. 
Erlznborn)  : 

H.  Res.  557.  Resolution  providing  funds 
for  the  fxirther  expenses  of  a  welfare  and 
pension  plans  task  force  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  the  Oocamlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BEZDEXX: 

H.  Res.  563.  Resolution  callint;  upon  the 
President  to  prohibit  the  export  of  super- 
phoapborlc  acid  (phosphate  fertilizer),  to 
the  Soviet  Union  untU  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraws  its  troop  from  Afghanistan  and 
imtll  t6e  President  removes  the  ban  Im- 
posed on  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN: 

H.  Res.  664.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Code 
of  Official   Conduct  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  666.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  OUAYLE: 

H.  Res.  666.  Resolution  requesting  Special 
Prosecutor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Res.  567.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  6433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tin  Man 
Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  6434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estrella 
Mangahas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil, 
275.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Bailey  County  Commissioner's  Court, 
Bailey  County,  Tex.,  relative  to  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows : 

H.R.  365:  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  1429:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  1642:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  1644:  Mr.  Taukz. 

H.R.  1682:  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Lott. 

H.R.  1970:  Mr.  Lunoren. 

H.R.  2264:  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Carter.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Patten. 

H.R.  2400:  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Waxman. 

H.R.  3566 :  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  4367:  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  4511:  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  4574.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  4631:   Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  4646:  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  McCormack, 
and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4782:  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

H.R.  4827:  Mr.  Grabble y. 

H.R.  6022 :  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  5504:  Mr.  Part. 

H.R.  5610:  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  5663:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Stanceland.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr..  and  Mr.  McClory. 

H.R.  5771:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  5868:  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Fu- 
QUA,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rrr- 
TER.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stack. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Nedzi,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin. 

H.R.  5862:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Tauke, 
and  Mr.  Fountain. 

H.R.  5936:  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Etanb  of  In- 
diana, and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  5978:  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  6008:  Mr.  Kxldee. 

H.R.  6034 :  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Oolowateb,  and 
Mr.  Dougherty. 


H.R.  6066:  Mr.  Kildee  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  6303:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal. 

H.R.  6316:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  WHTTEHtmsT,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  6324 :  Mr.  TRaxlek. 

H.J.  Res.  157:  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.J.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Horton. 

HJ.  Res.  300:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.J.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

HJ.  Res.  442:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate, Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Bad- 
ham.  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Bethune,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Blanchard.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
BowEN.  Mr.  Braoemas.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brodheao, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Butler,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cartoi,  Mr.  Cava- 
NAUGH,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Coehlo,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Deckard,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Ed- 
gar, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  E^jwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Ebdahl,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Perraro,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  PIsher,  Mr.  FYrHUN,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Mlchlpin,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Porbythe,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Powler,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Giaimo, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Gudger.  Mr.  Hacedorn, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Kobtmayer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Levttas,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  LEvns, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr. 
Lungren.  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  McDonald, 
Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  McKinney,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Moaklet.  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Nowak.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
PRBYni.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Quillen.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Reubs.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  RoYER.  Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
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Symms,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Volk- 
mer,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Zefebetti,  Mr.  Wamfler. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Hol- 
lenbeck, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  445:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
GuYER,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Wtdler,  Mr.  Rous- 
selot, Mr.  McClosky,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  CON- 
YERs,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Coleman, 
Mr.  Hanley,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Butler,  Mrs.  By- 


ron, Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Conyebs,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Hammebschmidt,  Mr.  Habsha,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Mabtin,  Mr. 
Mathis,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Milleb  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
MoFTETT,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Neal,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  SruDDS,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  474:  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Carter,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Oregon,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck, Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  C^erstar, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stack, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Benja- 
min, Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Kelly,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosen- 


thal, Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  San- 
TiNi,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  La  Falce,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Yates,  Blr.  Zeferetti, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.' 
Edgar,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr. 
Heftel,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.J.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

HJ.  Res.  481:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
BoLLiNG,  Mr.  IcRORD,  Mr.  Blancelabo,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Bethune,  Mr.  Royeb,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  HiCB- 
tower.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Oramm.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Bafalis,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
H.  Con.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Lundine. 
H.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Oraoi- 
soN,  Mr.  Robinson,  azid  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Eh^ANS  of  the  Vlrgm  Islands, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  ScHEUiB,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Lungren,  and  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.  Res.  547:  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  HiNSON,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lungren,  and  Mr.  Vento. 
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NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  AS 
AN  ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  CAUrORM  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Martin  Anderson's  article  from  the 
autumn  issue  of  CommonSense  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record 
Extensions  of  Remarks  on  Wednesday, 
January  30,  1980.  Because  we  have 
seen  evidence  that  the  All- Volunteer 
Army  concept  is  not  working,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  this  very  important 
issue  by  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  comments 
which  appeared  in  the  same  issue  of 
CommonSense. 

National  Toutb  Service  as  an  AtTERNATiVE 
(By  Padl  N.  McClosket,  Jr.) 

None  of  us  wuh  to  consider  a  rttum  to 
the  draft  if  the  all-volunteer  force  concept 
is  working,  or  can  be  made  to  work. 

In  the  past  year,  however,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  not  one  of  the  four 
branches  of  the  service  has  been  able  to  re- 
cruit the  required  number  of  qualified 
young  people.  Despite  increased  recruiting 
budgets,  I  think  it  fair  to  state  that  there 
are  very  few  reasonable  young  men  today 
who  will  volunteer  to  be  combat-ready  sol- 
diers in  time  of  peace.  And  the  question  be- 
comes: if  we  cannot  get  reasonable  young 
men  to  volunteer,  can  we  afford  an  Army  of 
unreasonable  or  unqualified  people  at  a 
time  when  the  requirements  of  skill  in  han- 
dling sophisticated  weapons  systems  and 
coolness  in  tense  international  situations 
have  never  been  more  necessary  aroiuid  the 
world? 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  we 
should  double  the  pay  in  order  to  attract  a 
better  quality  volunteer.  But  payroll  costs 
have  increased  from  $21  billion  five  years 
ago  to  $28.7  billion  this  year.'  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding we  are  already  spending  55  per- 
cent of  our  deferise  budget  on  manp)ower 
costs,  compared  to  only  25  percent  by  the 
Soviets.*  Can  we  afford  to  increase  this  per- 
centage? Even  if  we  could,  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  it  would  solve  the  problem. 

I  have  visited  half  of  the  24  high  schools 
in  my  congressional  district  and  asked  the 
question:  "How  many  of  you  will  volunteer 
to  be  combat  riflemen  if  I  tell  you  you  are 
going  to  train  in  the  Jungle  or  deserUn  the 
summer  and  the  Arctic  in  the  winter,  that 
you  are  going  to  run  20  miles  a  day.  that 
you  are  either  going  to  be  hot,  tired,  and 
dirty,  or  cold,  wet,  and  miserable— how 
many  of  you  will  volunteer  if  we  double  the 
pay  from  $418  a  month  to  $836  a  month?"  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  single  hand  raised. 

People  can  be  led  to  enlist  by  promises  of 
travel,  education,  and  cusliy,  interesting 
Jobs  in  the  Army.  But  in  many  cases,  these 
promises  constitute  nothing  less  than  fraud. 
Duping  the  ignorant  and  unwary  Into  volun- 
teering (which  appears  to  be  happening 
today)  produces  two  inevitable  results. 
People  who  volunteer  drop  out  in  their  first 
tour  of  duty  because  their  expectations 
have  not  been  met;  or  they  suffer  low 
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morale  and  perlormance  on  duty.  In  every 
congressional  office  I  know,  there  is  a  sheaf 
of  cases  where  some  young  man  has  volun- 
teered for  four  years  only  to  learn  that  he 
had  a  three-year  option;  had  been  promised 
education  and  training,  and  after  about  six 
months  of  not  getting  it,  has  pointed  to 
some  recruiting  misrepresentation.  The 
South  has  traditionally  been  the  area  from 
which  we  drew  volunteers  most  easily.  Re- 
cently, however,  nine  recruiting  officers 
have  faced  criminal  charges  in  North  Caroli- 
na alone,  in  a  widespread  investigation  of  re- 
cruiting frauds.*  If  that  situation  continues, 
we  have  a  harsh  decision  to  make. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  voted  four  to  three  to  restore 
draft  registration.*  The  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  voted  30  to  four  to  restore 
registration  for  the  draft.*  Our  two  commit- 
tees of  expertise  in  the  House  and  Senate 
both  feel  that  we  must  prepare  to  return  to 
the  draft.  Last  September,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  defer  registration 
because  Members  did  not  feel  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  as  yet  to  convince  our  politi- 
cal constituencies  that  a  return  to  the  draft 
is  necessary.*  This  Ls  a  controversial  politi- 
cal issue  which  politicians  may  be  reluctant 
to  face  squarely,  particularly  in  an  election 
year.  Congress  has  agreed  to  defer  consider- 
ation of  registration  pending  a  thorough 
Administration  study  of  the  all-volunteer 
force,  with  consideration  of  alternative  solu- 
tions including  a  return  to  the  draft  or  the 
National  Youth  Service  concept.' 

SOLDIERS  or  QCALITT 

Our  prime  concern  must  be  the  quality  of 
those  soldiers  who  make  up  our  military 
forces.  In  time  of  peace  in  the  past.  It  may 
have  been  possible  to  get  by  with  less  than  a 
cross-section  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
making  up  our  armed  forces.  But  today,  the 
job  of  a  combat  soldier  is  more  complicaced. 
A  soldier  may  be  assigned  to  guard  nuclear 
weapons  in  Germany,  or  guard  an  embassy 
in  Tehran.  Today,  the  Job  of  a  combat  sol- 
dier calls  not  only  for  coolheadedness  but 
also  for  Intelligence  and  technical  skills  not 
needed  in  earlier  days.  There  have  been  oc- 
casions in  American  history  where  wars  oc- 
curred because  someone  was  trigger  happy— 
the  first  shot  at  Lexington,  for  example. 
The  Boston  Massacre  occurred  and  In- 
flamed the  13  colonies  when  someone  fired 
a  round  into  a  crowd  by  mistake  or  panic.  A 
lack  of  coolness  or  mistake  in  Judgment  at 
the  Brandenburg  Oate  could  lead  this 
nation  into  war.  We  need  quality  soldiers  of 
intelligence  and  common  sense  to  deal  with 
today's  commtuiications  equipment  and 
weapons  systems. 

This  need  is  not  being  met.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  the  Army  has  had  to  downgrade 
its  training  manuals  from  the  12th  grade  to 
the  eighth  grade  level,  and  recently  to  even 
lower  levels.*  The  May  2,  1979,  Stars  and 
Stripes  reports  a  test  of  450  soldiers  in  West 
Germany  revealed  that  only  seven  could 
read  at  the  9th  grade  level!  *  With  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  American  soldiers  in  Ger- 
many, a  German  police  spokesman  in  Erlan- 
gen,  asked  about  increasing  crime  rates,  was 
quoted:  "I  get  the  impression  that  over  the 
last  two  years,  because  of  the  all-volunteer 
Army,  the  quality  of  the  soldier  has  gone 
down.  Some  of  them  come  across  as  totally 
illiterate  and  without  any  internal  leader- 
ship."" The  wife  of  a  career  Army  sergeant 
wrote  to  me  recently:  "I  can  confirm  your 
belief  that  the  military  Is  greatly  out  of 


shape  and  would  be  slaughtered  just  like 
the  divisions  sent  against  North  Korea  at 
the  beginning  of  that  war.  It  scares  the  life 
out  of  me  that  my  husband  would  have  to 
lead  and  depend  on  the  men  in  his  compa- 
ny. They  would  be  worthless. " 

From  another  standpoint,  the  current 
system  is  working  unfairly  against  the  poor 
and  minorities.  We  are  a  rich,  powerful,  pre- 
dominantly white  nation.  Tet  an  Increasing 
percentage  of  those  we  call  on  for  the  most 
onerous  duty  of  citizenship — defending  our 
freedoms— are  poor,  black,  or  brown.  The 
disparity  In  Vietnam  was  bad  enough.  While 
17  percent  of  our  population  is  black  or 
Latino,  these  two  minorities  suffered  over 
40  percent  of  Infantry,  casualties  in  that 
war.  If  we  went  to  war  today,  that  percent- 
age would  be  higher.  If  you  recall  the 
famous  picture  of  President  Carter  jogging 
in  Korea  with  the  front-line  troops  near  the 
DMZ,  you  cannot  fall  to  have  noticed  that 
nearly  all  of  those  soldiers  with  him  were 
black.  None  of  us  should  feel  too  comfort- 
able having  our  white-dominated  nation  of 
affluence  and  freedom  asking  that  our  most 
difficult  task  be  performed  primarily  by  the 
poor  and  minorities. 

It  Is  not  that  we  want  to  return  to  a  draft. 
It  Is  that  we  may  have  no  other  alternative 
if  we  are  to  spread  the  burden  fairly  and 
also  to  have  a  quality  f'.ghting  force  consist- 
ent with  our  national  security.  Nor  are  we 
considering  a  draft  because  we  need  a  larger 
Army.  The  overall  size  of  our  Army  may 
well  be  reduced  in  future  years.  E%en  now 
we  would  need  perhaps  only  400,000  young 
men  of  the  2.1  million  who  turn  18  each 
year.  If  we  include  women,  this  is  less  than 
one-out-of-10  of  the  total  18-year-old  popu- 
lation— one-in-flve  if  we  include  men  only." 

There  is  no  way  to  keep  high  morale  in  an 
armed  force  made  up  of  individuals  who 
were  the  one-in-flve  or  one-in-10  unlucky 
enough  to  be  chosen  by  lottery.  None  of  us 
want  to  return  to  a  draft  where  there  is  a 
college  exemption  that  places  the  burden 
only  on  those  who  can't  qualify  or  afford  to 
get  into  college. 

It  seems  basic  to  me  that  we  should  seek  a 
return  to  the  prinicple  that  George  Wash- 
ington laid  down  In  1783:  that  the  privilege 
of  being  an  American  Justifies  a  duty  to 
serve  the  coimtry  a  year  or  two  in  one's 
youth. 

If  that  duty  Is  to  be  accepted  by  today's 
Idealistic  young  people,  the  duty  must  be 
universal  and  shared  by  all.  The  opportuni- 
ty of  ser\'ice  to  the  nation  and  community 
should  include  civilian  as  well  as  military 
service.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  have  pro- 
posed the  National  Youth  Ser\'ice  concept 
(H.R.  2206). 

THE  NATIONAL  TODTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Essentially,  the  bill  provides  for  four  op- 
tions to  each  18-year-old.  Each  young 
person,  man  or  woman,  could  volunteer  to 
serve  In  a  combat  arm  for  two  years.  If  he  or 
she  did  so.  at  a  prescribed  minimum  subsist- 
ence wage,  such  a  volunteer  would  receive 
four  years  of  college  benefits  as  compensa- 
tion. The  subsistence  wage  would  not  be  the 
current  pay  of  $418  a  month,  but  closer  to 
perhaps  $200  per  month.  The  second  option 
an  18-year-old  would  have  would  be  to  serve 
for  six  months  on  active  duty  as  a  reservist 
with  a  five  and  one-half  year  obligation  to 
remain  combat-ready— which  means  being 
able  to  run  20  miles  a  day,  being  ready  to  go 
into  action  on  instant  notice.  The  third 
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option  would  be  a  year  of  dvilian  service 
which  could  be  done  In  private  institutions 
and  for  charitable  groups.  It  could  include 
the  Candy  Stripe  hospital  assistance  pro- 
gram; It  could  Include  maintaining  or  pre- 
serving the  trails  of  American,  cleaning  up 
Impoverished  neighborhoods,  coaching 
summer  basketball  leagues,  or  participating 
in  the  community  service  side  of  church 
missionary  work  such  as  the  Mormon 
Church's  foreign  missions  program.  Only  if 
one  did  not  volunteer  for  any  of  these  three 
major  types  of  service  to  the  nation  would 
an  Individual  then  be  subject  to  the  draff 
between  the  18th  and  24th  birthday.  Non- 
volunteers  would  go  into  a  pool,  but  even 
then  they  would  be  subject  to  the  draft  only 
if  there  were  insufficient  volunteers  for  the 
active  military  forces  and  the  Reserves.  The 
obligation  would  be  shared  by  all.  but  no 
one  need  be  drafted  who  volunteered  for 
humanitarian  service. 

Dr.  Anderson  and  others  have  suggested 
that,  at  least  in  peacetime,  a  military  draft 
constitutes  Involuntary  servitude  and  vio- 
lates the  13th  Amendment.  This  is  cleiu'ly 
an  erroneous  position. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  squarely  held,  by 
denying  certiorari  In  two  cases  in  the  1960s, 
that  in  jjeacetime  the  government  has  the 
power  both  to  draft  people  into  the  military 
services  and  to  require,  in  order  to  maintain 
morale  and  discipline  in  the  armed  services, 
that  conscientious  objectors  and  persons  not 
drafted  serve  in  some  civilian  form  of  serv- 
ice as  an  alternative."  Admittedly  the  gov- 
ernment Is  without  the  power  to  compel 
peacetime  civilian  service  alone.  That  would 
be  involuntary  servitude  and  violative  of  the 
13th  Amendment  in  my  Judgment. 

The  court  desiclon  (Howze  v.  United 
States)  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  used 
the  following  language:  "Compulsory  civil- 
ian labor  does  not  stand  alone,  but  it  is  the 
alternative  to  compulsory  military  service. 
It  is  not  a  punishment,  but  Is  instead  a 
means  for  preserving  discipline  and  morale 
in  the  Armed  Forcea  The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  raise  arinles  and  to  take  effective 
measures  to  preserve  this  efficiency.  Is  not 
limited  by  eiUier  the  13th  Amendment  or 
the  absence  of  a  military  emergency."  '* 

In  another  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held: 
"The  power  of  coercing  the  citizen  to  render 
military  service  ...  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with  liberty  ...  is  essential  to  its 
preservation."  " 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  very  reason 
we  adopted  our  Constitution  was  so  that  the 
central  government  could  have  the  power  to 
raise  an  army  in  peacetime— a  [tower  which 
didn't  exist  even  In  wartime  under  the  origi- 
nal Articles  of  Confederation. 

RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 

The  key  to  the  problem,  again,  is  restora- 
tion of  the  concept  that  the  privilege  of  U.S. 
citizenship  Justifies  a  universal  duty  of  serv- 
ice to  the  nation  in  one's  youth.  Once  this 
concept  of  duty— currently  a  casualty  of  the 
Vietnam  War— Is  restored,  once  it  is  accept- 
ed that  the  purpose  bf  that  service  is  to 
defend  the  country,  not  to  Invade  foreign 
nations,  the  National  Youth  Service  alterna- 
tive may  well  prove  the  best  way  we  have  to 
both  provide  a  quality  and  respected  mili- 
tary force,  yet  also  meet  the  aspirations  of 
our  young  people  who  wish  to  serve  the 
country  or  their  community  in  an  humani- 
tarian capacity.  Once  the  duty  is  a  duty 
shared  by  all,  that  duty  will  merit  its  own 
respect.  Oncfe  the  duty  is  accepted,  in  my 
Judgment,  enough  18-year-olds  may  volun- 
teer so  that  no  one  need  be  drafted. 

With  the  threat  of  the  draft  bi  the  back- 
ground, 18-year-olds  may  very  well  provide 
sufficient  volunteers  to  adequately  make  up 
both  the  regular  forces  and  the  Reserves.  If 
it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  duty  to  serve 
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the  country,  I  don't  think  you  will  see  any 
lack  of  idealism  in  our  young  people  for 
some  of  them  to  serve  the  arduous  demands 
of  military  service.  I  believe  we  have  large 
numbers  of  young  Americans  today  who 
would  like  to  serve  in  civilian  service  but  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  There  Is  no 
lack  of  volunteers  for  the  Peace  Corps  or  for 
Forest  Service  Jobs.  We  could  save  half  the 
forests  in  California  which  bum  down  each 
year  If  we  had  adequate  numbers  of  young 
people  to  watch  for  fires  and  to  fight  fires 
immediately  when  they  occur. 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  continuing  lack  of 
quaOty  and  quantity  oi  our  services  requires 
a  return  to  some  form  of  the  draft,  then,  at 
that  point,  very  possibly  as  early  as  next 
spring,  I  recommend  that  the  Republican 
Party  adopt  this  concept  of  a  national  duty 
to  serve  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  being 
an  American.  I  can  conceive  of  no  fairer  way 
to  spread  the  obligation  of  protecting  our 
country. 
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FARMERS  ARE  IN  PRECARIOUS 
SITUATION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESEHTATTVES 

Tuestlav.  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  these  times  of  international 
crises  and  luu^rtain  exi>ectation8.  our 
great  Nation  is  releaming  the  meaning 
of  personal  sacrifice.  Tet,  we  should 
share  as  equally  in  this  burden  as  pos- 
sible. While  our  attention  is  focused 
naturally  on  events  overseas,  let  us  not 
forget  the  Americans  who  are  paying 
an  especially  high  price  to  send  a 
lesson  to  the  Soviets,  the  American 
farmers.  Farmers  are  in  a  precarious 
economic  situation,  which  was  de- 
scribed very  plainly  to  me  in  a  recent 
letter  from  a  constituent.  Edward  F. 
Young  of  Princeton.  Ky.  Especially  for 
those  Members  of  Congress  from 
urban  areas  who  do  not  hear  directly 
from  farmers.  I  would  like  to  record 
the  following  letter 

Dkab  Ma.  HoBBASo:  Why  is  It  that  every 
time  the  economy  begins  to  look  like  the 
American  Farmer  can  make  a  decent  profit, 
the  government  finds  a  way  to  put  the  idea 
to  rest? 

I  am  part  owner  and  operate  a  fertilize- 
and  farm  supply  store  here  in  Princeton. 
Since  my  partners  are  fanners  and  I  also 
farm  some.  I  am  very  aware  of  the  problems 
farmers  face.  Right  now,  while  you  read 
this,  the  American  Farmers  are  in  one  of 
the  most  precarious  positions  they  have 
ever  encountered. 

Inflation  during  the  last  five  years  has 
been  unbearable.  Equipment  prices  have 
doubled.  Interest  rates  have  doubled.  Many 
other  items  and  supplies  have  more  than 
doubled  However,  the  price  the  farmers  can 
get  for  their  product^  is  less  today  than  it 
was  five  years  ago.  Why?  What  happens 
when  the  nation's  leading  industry  faces 
such  a  predicament? 

The  figures  published  show  Oross  Fum 
Income  to  be  up.  This  Is  mirieadlng.  They 
should  publish  net  income  or  real  farm 
Income.  I  don't  think  anyone  really  realizes 
what  conditions  exist. 

The  only  way  the  American  Farmer  has 
survived  these  past  few  years  is  through  in- 
creased efficiency  and  Increased  borrowing 
power  gained  through  the  Inflated  land 
prices.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  believes 
farm  land  prices  are  too  high  now.  What 
will  happen  to  the  farmer  If  the  farm  land 
prices  level  or  decline  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  "tight  money  policy"  contin- 
ues? I  personally  don't  know  a  single  fanner 
that  can  survive  another  five  years  under 
present  conditions.  I  believe  in  survival  of 
the  fittest,  but  the  small  and  part-time  and 
the  inefficient  farmer  have  already  been 
eliminated. 

Think  of  the  "snowballing"  effect  the 
farmer's  problems  have  on  other  people,  i.e., 
machinery  manufacturers  and  dealers,  fer- 
tilizer and  farm  suppliers  like  myself,  and 
the  farm  laborers  that  will  be  out  of  work. 

The  present  embargo  on  Russia  only 
serves  to  highlight  a  problem  that  has  long 
been  in  existence.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
to  keep  these  farmers  from  losing  their 
farms  and  people  like  me  from  losing  their 
businesses?  If  there  Is  any  legislation  in 
process  now  to  help,  I  urge  you  to  support 
It  If  there  isn't  any,  I  urge  you  to  start 
some.  Let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I 
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can  do  to  help.  We  in  the  Agricultural  In- 
dustry are  in  a  world  of  "hurt." 
Thanks  for  your  time  and  listening  ear. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  P.  Yoxtng.« 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

l~>r  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  issues 
wliich  affect  American  nationals  living 
and  working  overseas  as  presented  in 
the  study  done  by  the  American  Citi- 
zens Aln-oad. 

Issue  Number  5— Discriminatory  Prefer- 
ence IB  CrriZENSHIF  Trahsmission  Quau- 
FicATiON  OP  Parents 

summary  of  the  problem 

American  laws  setting  the  requirements 
which  must  be  met  by  citizens  having  chil- 
dren abroad  so  that  the  child  can  t>e  an 
American  citizen  at  birth  make  a  distinction 
between  those  who  are  abroad  as  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  or  of  International 
Organizations,  and  those  who  are  not  at- 
tached to  the  Government  in  any  way.  The 
distinction  gives  significant  benefits  to  the 
first  group,  and  denies  these  t>enefit£  to  the 
second. 

aca's  question 

When  it  comes  to  qualifying  to  transmit 
citizenship  to  children  bom  abroad,  why  are 
some  Americans  given  greater  privileges 
than  others?  What  makes  a  Government 
employee  more  valuable  and  more  deserving 
of  human  rights  guarantees  for  his  children 
than  a  citizen  who  is  not  working  for  the 
Government? 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 

"Section  301  (g)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  gives  benefits  with  respect 
to  the  transmission  of  citizenship  require- 
ments to  certain  individuals,  such  as  mili- 
tary personnel  and  government  employees 
who  may  be  abroad  involuntarily  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  those  working  for  an  international  or- 
ganization. These  persons  can  count  time 
spent  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  an  international  or- 
ganization as  a  period  of  physical  presence 
in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  trans- 
mission of  citizenship.  In  malung  a  distinc- 
tion between  persons  residing  abroad  volun- 
tarily and  those  serving  abroad  with  the 
Government  or  an  international  organiza- 
tion. Congress  was  carrying  out  a  legitimate 
purpose  and  had  sound  basis  for  its  distinc- 
tions." 

"fhe  President,  thus,  justifies  the  exist- 
ence of  two  different  classes  of  Americans 
abroad,  one  with  more  rights  than  another. 
However,  he  further  states:  "The  enactment 
of  the  legislation  liberalizing  the  general  re- 
quirements for  transmission  of  citizenship, 
as  cited  in  Section  I  of  this  report  (see  Issue 
4  above),  would  significantly  lessen  the  dif- 
ference in  treatment  between  those  atu-oad 
who  are  in  the  service  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment or  international  organizations  and 
other  Americans  living  abroad."  Subsequent 
to  such  recommended  action  the  distinction 
would  remain,  but  would  be  of  lesser  import. 

aca's  renewed  qUESTIOR 

Does  the  President  really  feel  that  there 
is  a  need  to  make  a  distinction  between 
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Americans  living  overseas  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  transmit  basic  Human  Rights  to 
their  children  simply  because  of  different 
kinds  of  employers  of  Americans  abroad? 

The  President  stated  that  the  Congress,  in 
making  such  a  legislative  distinction,  was 
carrying  out  a  legitimate  purpose  on  a 
sound  basis.  Doubtless  good  reasons  can 
always  be  found  for  almost  any  action  taken 
by  the  Congress.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  whether  such  a  distinction  is 
necessary,  and  whether  it  is  right. 

A  clue  to  the  President's  thinking  is  given 
in  the  use  of  the  word  "voluntary"  in  justi- 
fying the  distinction  made  between  Govern- 
ment employees  and  those  not  working  for 
the  Government.  Presumbly  this  implies 
that  only  Government  employees  are  sent 
abroad  by  their  employers  without  choice. 
This  would  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  em- 
ployees of  major  corporations  who  have  also 
been  sent  overseas.  Of  course  these  private 
sector  Americans  could  always  refuse  to  go 
abroad.  They  could  quit  their  jobs.  But. 
then  again  so  could  most  of  the  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  issue  of  voluntariness 
as  a  justification  for  this  distinction  would 
not  seem  a  valid  example. 

It  might  be  argued  that  employees  of  the 
Government  are  working  for  the  good  of 
the  country  while  the  private  sector  Ameri- 
cans are  only  out  for  their  own  selfish  inter- 
ests. This,  in  most  cases,  would  also  be  hard 
to  justify.  Indeed,  it  is  often  not  clear  who  is 
maldng  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
the  clerk  at  an  Embassy  or  a  prominent 
American  professor,  lawyer,  doctor,  engi- 
neer, consultant,  poet  or  architect.  The 
point  roally  is  that  the  United  States  should 
not  be  in  the  business  of  making  such  curious 
value:  value  judgments  of  the  worth  or 
contributions  being  made  by  its  overseas 
citizens.  Yet,  any  other  basis  for  making  dis- 
tinctions l)etween  how  different  classes  of 
overseas  Americans  should  be  treated  is 
hard  to  find. 

ACA  would  like  to  ask  the  President  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  whether  some  overseas 
Americans  should  have  more  privileges  than 
others?  If  so,  how  is  such  differential  treat- 
ment to  be  justified?  Explanations  given  to 
date  are  quite  evidently  inadequate.  All 
Americans  should  be  equal  before  the  law. 
Or  have  we  missed  something? 


Issue  Number  6— Rethoactivitt  op  the 
Revocation  of  Citizemshif  Retention 
Requirements 

summary  of  the  problem 

In  1978,  the  Congress  finally  abolished 
the  requirement  that  children  bom  abroad 
with  American  citizenship  in  families  where 
only  one  parent  was  an  American  citizen 
had  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  a 
s[>ecified  period  of  subsequent  residence 
failing  which  the  child  automatically  lost 
his  American  citizenship  on  a  given  birth- 
day. 

When  this  change  was  made,  the  Congress 
failed  to  make  the  change  retroactive. 
Hence  some  children  who  were  bom  abroad 
have  been  stripped  of  their  American  citi- 
zenship for  failure  to  comply  with  require- 
ments than  no  longer  exist. 

aca's  QUESTION 

Why,  if  the  Congress  recognizes  that  con- 
ditions subsequent  for  the  retention  of  citi- 
zenship acquired  at  birth  abroad  are  wrong, 
should  not  the  revocation  of  this  abandoned 
principle  apply  equally  to  those  previously 
struck  by  its  inequity  as  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  still  be  too  young  to  have  been 
assaulted  by  it? 
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THE  president's  REPLY 

"There  are  no  longer  any  provisions  of  law 
which  discriminate  against  citizens  bom 
abroad  with  respect  to  retention  or  loss  of 
citizenship.  During  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 
Congress  considered  arguments  for  and 
against  retroactive  repeal  of  Section  301  (b) 
(which  had  previously  required  the  subse- 
quent residency  as  a  condition  of  retaining 
citizenship  if  acquired  at  birth  abroad),  and 
found  sufficient  reasons  for  repealing  the 
statute  prospectively  only.  The  arguments 
against  retroactive  repeal  were  grounded  on 
difficulties,  legal  and  administrative,  inher- 
ent in  restoring  citizenship  status  to  persons 
who  have  previously  lost  it,  and  in  the 
"ripple  effect"  that  such  action  would  have 
on  derivative  citizenship  claims,  tax  obliga- 
tions, and  social  security  benefits.  Reconsid- 
eration of  this  matter  has  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  Administration  should 
not  seek  a  revision  in  the  recent  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress." 

When  the  changes  to  Section  301  (b)  were 
being  discussed  by  the  Administration  and 
the  relevant  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
Administration  took  a  strong  position  in 
favor  of  making  the  revocation  of  the  reten- 
tion requirements  retroactive.  There  were 
good  reasons  for  doing  this.  First,  there  was 
a  relevant  historical  precedent.  Earlier, 
when  the  sul)sequent  residency  require- 
ments had  been  made  less  draconian  in 
1952.  the  Government  initially  opposed 
retroactivity  and  then  reversed  itself  and 
argued  in  the  Federal  Courts  that  retroactiv- 
ity should  be  used.  Children  that  had  been 
stripped  of  their  failure  to  comply  with  pre- 
vious requirements  were  restored  to  their 
citizenship  status,  problems  of  administra- 
tion, and  ripples,  notwithstanding. 

Second,  the  Administration  had  a  strong 
argument  to  the  effect  that  the  size  of  the 
potential  complications  issue  was  small. 
After  all,  only  a  modest  number  of  children 
had  t>een  abused  by  the  old  law  and  most  of 
these  were  not  necessarily  old  enough  to 
have  bad  large  families  for  derived  citizen- 
ship complications,  and  surely  none  was  yet 
old  enough  to  have  social  security  rettre- 
ment  problems.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
State  Department,  we  were  only  talking 
about  2,000  people. 

Additionally,  while  there  would  be  a  need 
to  adoot  new  administrative  orocedure.s  to 
handle  the  retroactivity  processing,  State 
had  Just  been  relieved  from  the  large 
burden  of  having  to  chase  after  children 
bom  abroad  to  take  their  citizenship  away 
from  them  and  thus  there  was  a  net  freeing 
of  administrative  capacity  in  any  case. 

aca's  renewed  question  ' 

ACA  is  most  disappointed  by  the  change 
in  the  Administration's  stand  on  this  issue. 
From  being  a  strong  defender  of  overseas 
Americans  in  1978,  the  Administration  has 
abandoned  the  disinherited  children  abroad. 
Now  the  Administration  cites  the  very  argu- 
ments to  justify  this  new  policy  that  it  had 
so  effectively  shown  to  l>e  without  sub- 
stasce  only  one  year  earlier. 

ACA  asks  once  again,  why  is  the  Adminis- 
tration abandoning  the  2,000  citizens  who 
have  been  stripped  of  their  American  citi- 
zenship imder  provisions  of  a  law  that  is 
now  recognized  to  have  been  unjust?  Surely, 
if  justice  has  any  meaning,  it  must  be  worth 
some  small  administrative  inconvenience  to 
be  rendered. 

We  ask  the  President  to  reconsider  his 
new  policy  and  not  abandon  the  2,000  disin- 
herited innocents  abroad.* 


February  5,  1980 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  for  the  record  an  article 
on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  which 
appeared  in  the  September  9,  1978, 
edition  of  the  Dartmouth  Alimuil 
magazine.  The  article  discusses  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect. Fortimately,  the  decision  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  to  deauthorize  the  project 
was  upheld  on  the  House  floor  recent- 
ly. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  magazine. 
Sept.  9.  1978] 

Dickey-Lincoln:  Who  Wants  It?  Who 

Needs  It? 

(By  Greg  Hines) 

The  rush  of  spring  runoff  of  the  St.  John 
River  in  northem  Maine  is  prized  by  ca- 
noeists and  coveted  by  federal  power  pro- 
ducers. The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  plans  for  the  St.  John  that  involve  con- 
verting one  of  the  most  attractive  white- 
water  runs  in  the  Northeast  intq  a  power- 
producing  reservoir.  The  Army  Corps  proj- 
ect would  generate  something  over  a  billion 
kilowatt  hours  of  peaking  power  annually, 
mostly  for  the  Massachusetts  market,  plus 
about  250  million  kilowatt  hours  of  interme- 
diate power  per  year  for  northem  Maine 
customers. 

Authorized  by  Congress  in  19t>5  but  never 
funded  for  construction,  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Lakes  project  has  recently  been  re- 
vised and  refigured  by  the  Army  Corps, 
largely  in  response  to  rising  concern  over 
energy  sources.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
calls  for  two  dams— a  large  structure  at  the 
site  of  the  pmall  '.-illage  of  Dickey,  Maine, 
and  a  smaller,  regulating  dam  downstream 
at  Lincoln  SchooL  The  Dickey  Dam  will  pro- 
duce peaking  power,  the  Lincoln  School 
Dam  intermediate  power. 

The  Dickey  Dam  and  reservoir  will  be 
awesome.  Dickey  will  be  larger  than  the 
Aswan  Dam  of  Egypt  at  335  feet  high  and 
10,200  feet  long,  this  earthfiU  structure  will 
back  up  slack  water  over  88,000  acres  of 
forest,  white-water  rapids,  free-flowing 
streams,  lakes  and  ponds.  Much  more  than 
the  St.  John  River  will  be  destroyed.  The 
Black  River  will  be  totally  erased  in  the 
United  States  and  pursued  to  extinction 
into  Quebec.  Along  with  the  inundation  of 
rivers  and  streams  will  come  the  destruction 
of  the  habitat  of  northem  plants  and  ani- 
mals: woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  wood  thrush, 
deer,  brook  trout,  moose,  woods  warblers, 
marsh  marigold,  white  spruce,  tamarack. 
The  list  could  be  expanded. 

Habitat  destruction  sounds  innocuous,  but 
what  it  really  amounts  to  is  a  net  reduction 
In  the  number  of  animals  and  plants:  the 
arctic  woodpecker,  the  deer,  the  Canadian 
lynx,  the  white-throat  sparrow,  cedar,  lady 
slipper,  and  painted  trilUum.  MobUlty  will 
not  save  a  species;  destruction  of  habitat 
brings  reduction  of  numbers,  since  other 
areas  generally  are  environmentally  incom- 
patible or  populated  to  capacity. 

But  what's  80  new  here?  Man  has  been 
pushing  plants  and  animals  aside  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  If  the  Army  Corps  says  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  is  economically  justi- 
fied with  a  satisfactory  benefit-cost  ratio, 
doesn't  that  put  an  end  to  the  issue?  And 
this  ia  precisely  what  the  more  than  30  vol- 
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umes  of  report  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect attempt  to  establish  beyond  argument. 
The  economic  Justification  for  construction 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  dams  resta  on  the 
Army  Corps'  benefit-cost  study,  which 
arrays  benefits  and  costs  in  dollars  and  con- 
cludes that  a  project  is  justified  economical- 
ly if  the  benefits  exceed  the  costs.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  passes  the  benefit-cost  test  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins,  1.2  benefits  to  1  costs. 
But  in  reaching  1.2:1.  the  Army  Corps  en- 
gages in  some  extraordinary  data  manipula- 
tion. 

Note  that  the  Army  Corps,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  project,  prepares  the  benpfit-cost  study 
that  recommends  the  project  to  Congress 
for  fimdlng.  Remember,  also,  that  an  above- 
one  t>enefit-cost  ratio.  Justifies  withdrawing 
resources  from  private  use  for  public  proj- 
ects, an  important  incentive  for  the  Armv 
Corps  to  underestimate  costs  and  pad  t>ene- 
fits  !n  reaching  the  1.2:1  ratio.  For  example, 
in  mid-1978,  the  prime  rate  of  interest— the 
cost  of  money  for  low-risk  private  borrow- 
ers—was about  8.5  per  cent.  For  puiposes  of 
analysis,  however,  the  Army  C^rps  em- 
ployed interest  rates  of  3.25  per  cent  and 
6.38  per  cent  in  computing  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln benefit-cost  ratios.  Neither  of  these  in- 
terest rates  provides  a  realistic  market  test 
for  Dickey-Lincoln,  and  the  3.25  rate  is  so 
far  from  reality  that  its  use  can  only  be  an 
embarrassment  even  \fi  the  most  hardened 
Army  Corps  champion. 

Congress  expects  benefit-cost  analysis  to 
show  two  things:  bow  a  project  ranks  in 
comparison  with  others  and  whether  a  par- 
ticular project  is  justified  economically.  In 
other  words,  projects  with  benefit-cost 
ratios  of  2.8:1  and  3.2:1  are  clearly  superior 
to  a  project  with  a  ratio  of  1.2:1.  although 
all  three  pass  the  benefit-cost  test  for  eco- 
nomic justification.  If  the  ratio  is  greater 
than  1.  resources  employed  in  the  private 
sector  can  be  shifted  to  public  output  with- 
out economic  loss  to  society.  But  for  the 
above-one  ratio  to  be  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
optimum  private-public  resource  distribu- 
tion, project  data  on  benefits  and  costs  must 
not  be  under-  or  overstated.  In  more  cases 
than  not.  however,  the  federal  agencies 
have  been  better  at  discovering  project 
benefits  than  at  acluiowledglng  costs.  The 
benefit-cost  analysis  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  continues  this  tradition. 

Early  in  the  20th  century,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  buUt  dams  mainly  for 
flood  protection.  But  as  years  passed  and 
the  flood  potential  lessened  as  Corps  proj- 
ects were  completed,  dam  building  had  to  be 
justified  on  other  grounds.  Projects  were  de- 
signed to  be  "multi-purpose,"  with  power 
production  generally  the  main  puipose. 
Also,  other  benefits  than  power  have  come 
to  be  relied  upon  to  Justify  project  develop- 
ment. Recreational  opportunities  from  res- 
ervoir use,  for  example,  have  frequently 
added  more  to  the  project  benefits  than 
flood  control,  and  since  the  private  market 
does  not  establish  a  dollar  value  for  the  res- 
ervoir use  by  water  skiers  and  fishermen. 
Congress  has  designated  the  dollar  value 
range  of  such  benefits.  To  establish  recre- 
ational benefits,  the  extent  of  recreational 
use  of  the  project— "visitor  days"— must  be 
estimated  and  assigned  a  value.  All  visitor 
days  have  dollar  value,  but  some  kinds  of 
recreational  opportunities  are  worth  more 
than  others,  depending  uiwn  whether  the 
recreational  opportunity  offered  by  the 
project  is  unusual  or  commonplace.  Recre- 
ational l>enefits  for  Dickey-Lincoln,  accord- 
ing to  the  Army  Corps,  fall  nuOnly  in  the 
middle  range,  which  critics  contend  is  a  to- 
tally unjustified  attribution  of  value  to  a 
fluctuating  slackwater  impoundage. 

These  added  beneflta  usually  continue  for 
the  life  of  the  project,  increase  with  popula- 
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tion  growth,  and  improve  the  chances  of  a 
project  passing  the  benefit-cost  test  In  ad- 
dition to  recreational  benefits,  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  benefit-cost  ratio  is  raised  by  "rede- 
velopment" benefits,  which  are  project  out- 
lays for  labor  that  otherwise  would  be  un- 
employed or  underemployed  In  northem 
Maine.  Redevelopment  benefits  are  not  con- 
fined to  labor  exi>enditure8  during  dam  con- 
struction, but  take  account  of  later  oper- 
action  and  maintenance  expenditure  as  well, 
thus  assuming  the  depressed  conditions  In 
the  project's  labor  market  will  extend 
beyond  the  pericxl  of  construction.  Finally, 
Dickey-Lincoln  counts  "downstream"  bene- 
fits of  $3.5  million  annually  for  the  increase 
In  power  availability  to  the  United  States 
from  New  Brunswick  hydroelectric  produc- 
ers. Because  Dickey-Lincoln  will  impound 
the  spring  runoff  of  the  St.  John  River, 
maldng  this  water  available  for  later. ix>wer 
generation  in  New  Brunswick  as  well  as  in 
Maine,  a  credit  for  the  value  of  the  New 
Brunswick  power  sold  in  the  United  SUtes 
Is  added  to  project  benefits.  Significantly, 
however,  the  benefits  but  no  share  in  the 
production  costs  of  this  power  are  attribut- 
ed to  Dickey-Lincoln. 

It  is  clear  that  the  benefit-cost  analysis  of 
the  Army  Corps,  although  purporting  to 
follow  market  standards,  does  not  find  these 
standards  to  be  much  of  a  restraint  in  com- 
puting benefits.  What  about  costs?  For  a 
project  such  as  Dickey-Lincoln,  costs  cover 
the  full  range  of  economic  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Some  of  these  costs  can  be  manipulat- 
ed; that  is,  adjusted  or  selected  by  the  ana- 
lyst. Others  simply  must  t>e  transcribed 
from  market  data.  The  most  Important 
single  project  cost,  the  Interest  rate,  is  at 
least  partially  within  the  control  of  the  fed- 
eral agencies,  since  the  rate  used  is  adopted 
by  a  committee  of  high-level  federal  agency 
representatives.  Over  the  years,  the  commit- 
tee has  selected  an  interest  rate  for  project 
analysis  that  has  been  well  below  the 
market  rate,  for  example,  employing  6.38 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  Dickey-Lincoln,  when 
the  market  rate  is  about  8.5  per  cent.  The 
reason  for  the  lower  rate  is  simple:  Hie 
lower  the  interest  rate,  the  easier  it  is  to 
Justify  economically  a  federal  project. 

The  rate  of  Interest  enters  benefit-cost 
analysis  at  two  points:  as  a  financing  charge 
during  the  four  or  five  years  of  project  con- 
struction and  as  a  discounting  rate  to  con- 
vert the  project's  future  output  to  present 
worth.  For  an  economic  undertaking  to 
cover  full  cost— whether  public  or  private, 
internally  or  externally  financed— it  must 
account  for  interest  during  construction, 
the  cost  of  using  money  in  this  economic  ac- 
tivity. If  the  interest  rate  is  6.38  percent,  a 
smaller  cost  is  incurred  than  if  the  rate  is 
8.5  percent.  Since  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect is  capital  intensive  and  the  early  con- 
struction and  equipment  expenditures 
dwarf  later  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,  the  Interest  rate  chosen  for  analysis 
exerts  a  crucial  Influence  on  project  justlfl- 
cation.  A  low  rate  means  projects  pass  the 
benefit-cost  test  easily;  a  high  rate  means 
they  faU. 

Discoimting.  a  process  which  many  view 
as  a  kind  of  economic  legerdemain,  also  em- 
ploys the  interest  rate  to  determine  the 
present  worth  of  a  project.  To  compare  in- 
vestments—whether public  projects  or  pri- 
vate business  undertakings— the  benefits 
and  costs  that  occur  over  the  life  of  these 
investments  must  be  adjusted  to  the  preaent 
by  discounting.  For  the  capital-intensive 
project,  in  which  the  major  cost  outlays  are 
for  the  building  of  the  project  but  the  bene- 
fits extend  over  its  later  life,  the  use  of  a 
low  rate  of  interest  for  dlsoountlng  de- 
creasea  the  beneflt  stream  leas  than  a 
higher  rate.  The  result:  The  lower  the  Inter- 
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est  rate  for  discounting,   the  higher  are 
benefits  relative  to  costs. 

Projects  such  as  Dickey-Lincoln  do  not 
pay  taxes,  which  in  itself  is  entirely  defensi- 
ble. But  most  federal  agencies,  including  the 
Army  Corps,  ignore  taxes  as  an  element  of 
cost  in  their  analyiia;  that  is.  no  account  is 
taken  in  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for  such 
levies  as  corporation  taxes  and  other  out- 
lays that  are  an  inevitable  feature  of  busi- 
ness in  the  private  sector.  As  a  result,  the 
benefit-cost  analysis  by  the  agency  does  not 
truly  reproduce  conditions  comparable  to 
those  of  the  private  economy.  If  an  above- 
one  benefit-cost  ratio  is  to  signify  a  resource 
use  that  is  equally  or  more  efficient  than 
tiiat  of  the  private  sector,  the  pubUc  project 
must  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  cover  taxes 
as  costs.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  should  actually  pay 
taxes;  it  does  mean,  however,  that  it  should 
be  efficient  enough  to  do  so. 

Few  would  maintain  that  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  limited  to  fiuijctlons  in 
which  it  is  equally  or  more  efficient  than 
the  private  sector.  Some  things  can't  be  left 
to  private  direction  and  control;  national  de- 
fense, justice,  mass  education,  prevention  of 
poverty,  among  others.  The  public  interest 
is  not  automatically  served,  however,  by  fed- 
eral power  production,  although  it  may  be 
Justified  to  subsidize  it  at  times,  as  in  the 
case  of  rural  electrification.  But  Dickey-Lin- 
coln does  not  fulfill  any  such  welfare  objec- 
tive. Under  the  circumstances,  the  benefit- 
cost  analysis  of  Dickey-Lincoln  simply  con- 
ceals from  Congress  the  uneconomic  nature 
of  the  project  by  employing  a  below-market 
Interest  rate,  neglecting  tax  costs,  padding 
the  benefit  stream,  and  disregarding  other 
sources  of  power. 

Transmission  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  power 
from  its  far  northern  Maine  point  of  pro- 
duction to  the  Massachusetts  market  also 
raises  serious  environmental  and  economic 
considerations.  The  proposed  power  line 
would  cut  a  swath  of  environmental  and 
aesthetic  blight  across  New  England,  de- 
strojring  habitat  and  promoting  the  use  of 
herbicides.  The  transmission  route  recom- 
mended In  the  draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  would  cross  northern  New  Hamp- 
shire near  Errol,  continuing  south  through 
Vermont  to  Boston.  An  alternate  route,  not 
the  first  choice  in  the  draft  report,  would 
bisect  the  John  Sloan  Dickey  Area  in  the 
Dartmouth  CoDege  Grant,  a  portion  of  the 
Grant  recently  designated  for  special  pro- 
tection as  a  natural  area. 

How  soon  can  Dickey-Lincoln  put  power 
on  the  market  and  how  much  is  it  needed? 
Six  years  after  construction  starts,  if  all 
goes  well.  Dickey-Lincoln  power  could  Be  in 
Boston.  In  the  meantime,  power  from  the 
James  Bay  Development  Corporation,  a 
Quebec-owned  hydroelectric  project,  will  be 
looking  for  a  market  for  its  output,  and 
there  is  no  place  for  it  to  go  but  the  United 
States.  Premier  Rene  Levesque  is  anxious  to 
sell  ten  billion  kilowatt  hours  annually  to 
New  England  by  1983— two  years  before  the 
earliest  possible  Dlckey-Llncoln  power. 
Moreover,  ten  bUUon  kilowatts  of  James 
Bay  power  annually  is  over  eight  times  the 
expected  yearly  output  of  Dickey-Lincoln. 
But  if  Quebec's  price  is  too  high  or  if  we  are 
reluctant  to  trust  the  volatile  Quebecers— 
although  we  have  accommodated  to  an  au- 
tarchic OPEC— pumped  hydro  power  com- 
bined with  conventional  steam  generation 
near  the  major  market  is  the  obvious  lower- 
cost  alternative  to  Dickey-Lincoln. 

At  least  three  alternative  pumped-hydro 
developments  are  clearly  superior  to  Dickey- 
Lincoln  in  terms  of  benefit-cost  ratios- 
Great  Barrington,  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  1.58:1;  Pall  Mountain,  with  1.67:1;  and 
Percy  No.  3,  with  1.56:1.  These  potential  de- 
velopments have  the  additional  advantage 
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of  being  close  to  the  main  power  market, 
thus  avoiding  extensive  constuction  of  new 
transmission  lines.  Moreover,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratios  for  the  pumped  hydro  Installa- 
tions are  computed  at  an  Interest  rate  of  ten 
percent,  a  project  life  of  50  years,  and  a  five 
percent  tax  cost  factor.  In  short,  the  analy- 
sis of  the  Great  Barrington.  Fall  Mountain, 
and  Percy  Na  3  power  options  Imposea  sub- 
stantially higher  economic  standards  than 
are  followed  in  the  case  of  Dickey-LiiM»ln 
and  still  shows  superior  benefit/cost  results. 
How  urgent  is  the  need  for  more  power  In 
New  England?  The  frequent  reference  to 
the  energy  crisis,  the  pleas  for  conservation 
of  energy,  and  continued  population  and 
economic  growth  give  the  Impression  of  an 
unchecked,  burgeoning  demand  for  a 
shrinking  supply  of  energy.  In  the  long  run. 
New  E^land  will  face  increasing  difficulties 
in  meeting  its  energy  needs,  but  for  the 
short-term— say.  the  next  eight  to  ten 
years — there  will  be  no  unusual  pressure  on 
energy  supply  sources.  Indeed,  because  of 
the  reduction  in  power  consumption  in  re- 
sponse to  rate  increasesr-prlce  is  a  greater 
persuader— and  because  of  its  moderate 
growth  rate.  New  England  has  an  exception- 
ally high  electricity  reserve.  In  19T5,  for  ex- 
ample. New  England  had  an  tUectricity  re- 
serve margin  of  around  50  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  a  traditional  margin  of  around 
20  per  cent  This  reserve  margin  wUl  be  re- 
duced by  future  growth  in  electricity 
demand,  but  it  affords  the  opportunity  to 
delay  major  capital  investment  decisions  in 
power  production  facilities. 

This  reserve  margin  is  reported  by  the 
New  England  Federal  Regional  Council 
(NEFRC).  an  organization  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  are  involved  in  some  way  with 
New  England  energy  problems.  The  federal 
agencies  in  the  NEFRC  Include  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy,  Interior,  Commerce,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and— sig- 
nificantly—the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  NEFRC  report  of  August  1977  forecasts 
that  the  average  price  of  electricity  in  New 
England  will  decline  In  constant  dollars  be- 
tween now  and  1985.  Before  rejecting  this 
forecast  as  simply  evidence  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  lost  touch  with  reality,  note 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  electricity 
rates  are  ^oing  to  drop,  but  that  they  will 
not  go  up  as  fast  as  the  prices  of  other 
goods  and  services.  Electricity  rates  are  fore- 
cast to  lag^behlnd  other  prices  In  large  part 
because  of  the  reserve  capacity  buffer  in 
New  EIngland  power  production^ 

But  short  terra  or  long  run,  Dickey-Lin- 
coln is  economically  and  Mivironmentaily 
tpo  costly.  According  to  the  Army  Corps'  es- 
timate In  1976  prices,  the  project  will  cost 
more  than  $822  million,  but  It  Is  certain 
that  the  final  figure  will  top  a  billion  dollar* 
as  a  result  of  the  usual  engineering  modifi- 
cations and  price-level  Increases^  By  any 
standard,  a  bllllon-dollar  investment  Is  Im- 
pressive, the  more  so  la  this  case  because  it 
is  eeonomically  unjustified,  and  even  this 
extraordinary  figure  does  not  tell  the  full 
story.  Envirorunental  destru<;tion  does  not 
carry  a  price  tag.  but  it  Is  an  inescapable 
cost  of  Dickey-Lincoln  power.* 
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•  Mr.    JOHNSON   of    Colorado.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  times  when  flights 
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of  rhetoric  command  more  attention 
than  the  facts,  it  is  important  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  set 
the  record  straight.  I  refer,  in  particu- 
lar, to  the  last  several  y^ars  when  it 
has  become  fashionable  to  refer  to 
public  works  projects  as  "rU>offs"  and 
"boondoggles,"  while  construction  pro- 
grams with  social  significance,  auch  as 
sub\X'ay  subsidies  and  Potomac  River 
water  supply  diversions,  somehow  are 
pictured  as  havkig  benefits'  that  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  scrutiny. 

Water  resource  development  in  the 
West  has  become  a  favorite  target  of 
those  who  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

I  submit  the  following  article  auth- 
ored by  Edward  Keating,  a  Coloradan 
who  spent  15  years  divided  between 
House  and  Senate  staffs,  as  an  exhibit 
of  the  real  value  of  this  Nation's  in- 
vestment in  water  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Tmt  TaoTH  Aboot  Water  ni  th«  Wist 
(By  Edward  Keating) 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  any  legislation  been  so  woefully  misrep- 
resented as  the  legislation  affecting  water 
and  Reclamation  Projects  for  the  West 
during  the  past  several  years. 

Water  and  Reclamation  Projects  have 
been  called  "boondoggling"— wasteful 
money -spending  ventures.  When,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  truth,  they  pay  for  them- 
selves completely- many,  many  times  over 
to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  set  forth 
some  facts  and  figures  proving  this  truth. 

In  addition  to  the  repayment  of  the  loans, 
tremendous  benefits  are  derived  from  water 
and  Reclamation  Projects.  These  benefits 
are  not  confined  to  local  areas  but  extend  to 
all  sections  of  the  country  through  In- 
creased and  continuing  revenues  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  viability 
and  economical  soundness  of  such  projects 
is  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  (CBT)  Proj- 
ect in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

This  Project  was  completed  In  1956  at  a 
cost  of  (162,000.000  •  •  •  "a  mammoth 
water  conservancy  accomplishment  with 
tremendous  impact  on  a  vast  area  of  North- 
em  Colorado  •  •  •",  to  quote  Ralph  Par- 
tridge, Tribune-Eagle  Editor,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  March  20.  1977,  edition.  This 
same  article  states  that  Earl  PUhm.  Mao- 
ager.  Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservan- 
cy District  (NCWCD),  Loveland,  Colorado, 
reported  recently  that  total  value  of  crops 
produced  in  the  district  in  1975  was  more 
than  280  million  dollars.  Of  the  total  irriga- 
tion water  used— about  25  percent  was  Proj- 
ect water.  The  balance  was  from  local  sup- 
plies. This  Indicates  a  crop  value  return  of 
70  million  dollars  per  year  from  water  fur- 
nished by  the  CBT. 

The  important  thing  about  the  irrigation 
water  obtained  from  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  Project  Is  that  this  water  was 
supplied  to  the  farmers  during  the  arid  peri- 
ods of  the  summer  when  there  Is  little  rain 
and  Is  depended  upon  as  a  reserve  supply  in 
years  of  drought  like  1977.  Maiw  of  the 
crops  would  have  dried  up  and  withered  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  this  water  at  the  proper 
time.  I  like  to  call  tljia  "Insurance  water". 
Without  it.  the  sugar  beet  crop  and  many 
other  crops  may  have  failed  completely. 

During  this  drought  In  the  summer  of 
1977.  without  this  "insurance  water",  the 
economy  of  northern  rmnrarf/^  could  have 
been  depressed  tremendously  and  there 
would  have  been  a  sizeable  loss  to  the  Fed- 
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eral  Goverrunent  in  income  taxes.  This 
would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  our  al- 
ready unbalanced  budget. 

From  a  national  defense  standpoint,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  United  States  pro- 
duces a  small  percentage  of  the  sugar  we 
consume. 

If  we  were  to  go  to  war  and  our  supply 
lines  from  abroad  were  cut  off  or  endan- 
gered by  submarine  warfare,  A  in  World 
War  II,  we  could  be  in  serious  difficulty. 

Ralph  Partridge's  article,  referred  to 
above,  continues  "•  •  •  economists  say  a 
dollar  originated  on  the  farm  turns  over 
seven  times  in  commerce,  in  this  case  (1975) 
for  an  Impact  of  490  million  dollars,  (and) 
•  •  •  It  was  speculated  some  20  percent  or  98 
million  dollars  wound  up  In  the  hands  of 
the  government  as  income  tax". 

To  learn  more  about  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  Project  and  particularly  seeking 
an  answer  to  the  question  most  important 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States— "Are 
water  projects  worth  the  cost?"— I  met  sev- 
eral times  with  the  very  able  Manager  of 
the  Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservancy 
District,  E.  F.  Phlpps.  The  following  analy- 
sis of  the  benefits-cost-ratio  of  the  CBT 
Project  Is  based  on  reports  and  statistics 
supplied  by  Earl  Phlpps. 

The  annual  report  for  1976  of  the  Nbrth- 
em  Colorado  Water  Conservancy  District 
states  that:  "The  end  of  the  year  position  in 
the  Escrow  Fund  of  $2,163,000  brings  that 
reserve  to  a  point  somewhat  above  the  level 
needed  to  repay  the  Project  on  schedule". 

This  means  that  the  funds  for  repayment 
of  the  Project  loan  by  the  NCWCD  are 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  current 
payments. 

This  Project  loan  will  not  cost  the  people 
of  the  United  States  one  red  cent. 

This  Project  also  has  a  hydroelectric  pro- 
duction of  700  million  kilowatt  hours  per 
year— a  feature  Earl  Phlpps  called  "very  sig- 
nificant In  view  of  the  energy  shortage". 

The  United  States  Government  has  re- 
tained the  ownership  and  right-of-sale  to 
this  hydroelectric  production  of  power  and, 
to  date,  has  received  nearly  98  million  dol- 
lars in  gross  pov.'cr  rci^eiiues.  Independent  of 
the  normal  payment  of  the  farmer  for  the 
water. 

After  the  farmers  and  power  users  have 
completely  paid  for  the  construction  of  the 
Project,  the  United  States  Government  will 
continue  to  reap  the  benefits  and  realize  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  this  electric  |x>wer 
at  a  rate  in  the  area  of  (4.550.000  per  year 
as  long  as  this  dear  old  world  of  ours  exists! 

The  power  production  of  the  CBT  Project 
is  700  million  kilowatt  hours  per  year.  Fig- 
uring, that  at  6.5  mills  for  the  sale  price  of 
this  power  to  rural  electric  organizations 
and  various  municipalities  equals  (4,550,000 
per  year,  or  over,  the  40-year  repayment 
period,  the  sale  of  power  alone  will  be 
(182.000.000.  Remember,  the  Project  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  (162,000.000. 

Dividing  the  sale  of  power  by  the  cost  of 
building  the  Project  ((162.000.000)  equals 
1.1  to  1  total  benefit-cost-ratio  from  power 
alone.  In  other  words,  the  sale  of  power 
alone  exceeds  the  cost  of  building  the  Proj- 
ect by  (20,000,000  during  the  40-year  loan 
period. 

The  sale  of  crops  plus  power  equals  ap- 
proximately 17  times  the  benefits-cost-ratio 
of  bi{llding  the  Project. 

As  stated  above,  the  cost  of  building  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  Project  was  162 
million  dollars.  The  operation  of  the  Project 
began  In  1957.  The  annual  crop  value  in 
1976  was  (260,000.000.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  this  amount  can  be  attributed  to  the  CBT 
Project,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
the  crops.  By  conservation  in  various  reser- 
voirs, this  "Insurance  water"  was  dispensed 
to  the  farmers  when  they  needed  It  in  peri- 
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ods  of  drought  and  in  the  dry  summer 
during  the  growing  season. 

The  1976  crop  value  figures  are  lower 
than  the  1975  figures  because  of  the  de- 
pressed prices  of  our  agricultural  products. 

If  we  take  one-fourth  of  (260,000,000— or 
(65.000.000— and  multiply  that  by  40  years, 
which  is  the  repayment  period  of  the  farm- 
ers on  the  loan  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, this  crop  value  is  2.6  billion  dollars. 

Now— taking  the  total  crop  value  of  2.6 
billion  dollars  and  dividing  that  by  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  Project  (162  million  dollars), 
we  find  that  the  total  benefits-cost-ratio  for 
crops  alone  from  the  Project  is  16  times  the 
cost  of  the  Project. 

The  United  States  Government  will  re- 
ceive direct  revenues  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment during  the  40-year  loan  period  of 
29  million  dollars  from  water  users.  The 
Government  will  receive  an  additional 
(182.000,000  from  the  sale  of  power— or  1.3 
times  the  cost  of  building  the  Project. 

Practically  all  economists  will  agree  with 
the  estimate  that  every  new  dollar  created 
in  the  economy  CKa  be  multiplied  by  seven 
times  in  turnover  through  various  economic 
channels. 

llils  money—experts  say— passes  through 
banks,  automobile  dealers,  appliance  deal- 
ers, hardware  stores,  gasoline  stations,  gro- 
ceries, etc.,  about  seven  tihies,  thus  benefit- 
ing the  entire  economy.  Imagine  the  income 
taxes  returned  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury from  these  transactions. 

It  would  be  difflcnilt  for  IBM,  or  any  other 
computer,  to  compute  how  much  this  In- 
crease In  production  has  helped  the  employ- 
ment picture  in  the  entire  United  States. 
One  small  example— a  farmer  in  Greeley, 
Colorado  buys  a  tractor  and  car.  How  many 
people  per  hour  does  this  employ  in  Detroit 
and  Akron? 

If  we  take  the  65  million  dollars  per  year 
which  Is  attributable  in  crop  production  to 
the  CBT  Project  times  the  40-year  repay- 
ment period— that  will  equal  18.2  bUUon  dol- 
lars gross  increase  in  the  economy.  An  esti- 
mated one-third  of  that  amount— or  6.1  bil- 
lion dollars— would  be  net  taxable  income  to 
the  United  States  Goverrunent  at  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  twenty  percent  actual  tax 
which  will  equal  1  bilUon  22  million  dollars 
actual  income  tax  paid  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  together  with  direct  payment  of 
(211.000.000.  These  payments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  equal  approximately  8.9  times 
the  cost  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Project  alone! 

Revenues  to  the  Federal  Government  will 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  population 
and  inflation,  and  the  ultimate  return  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  probably 
exceed  twenty  times  the  cost  of  building  the 
Project! 

There  is  no  "boondoggling"  or  "porkbar- 
relling"  In  this  Project.  Far  from  being  a 
boondoggle,  It  Is  a  real  BCX3N  to  Colorado 
and  to  the  Nation. 

In  simple  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in- 
vestments our  dear  old  Uncle  Sam  has  made 
in  all  the  years  of  the  Republic— and  the 
benefits  will  continue  forever. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  the  proven 
example  of  the  highly  successful  and  benefi- 
cial operation  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son Project  (Just  one  of  many  such  projects) 
....  WHY  ....  have  water  and  Reclama- 
tion Projects  In  general  In  the  West  been  so 
misrepresented  and  criticized  by  certain 
people? 

It  may  be  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
midwestemers,  easterners  and  southerners 
to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
problems  of  the  arid  western  States. 

Almost  everyone  is  aware  of  the  general 
variances  in  geographic  climatic  patterns. 
We  learn  through  study,  travel  and  increas- 
ingly detailed  national  weather  reports.  But, 
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unless  we  live  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
country  for  a  reasonable  time,  it  Is  hard  to 
realize  the  day-to-day  effect  of  the  local  cli- 
mate on  the  health,  economy  and  general 
well-being  of  that  area. 

For  instance— MobUe.  Alabama,  has  M 
inches  of  rainfall  annually.  Compare  this 
with  8.4  Inches  for  Grand  Junction,  Colora- 
do. 

The  relative  humidity  in  Mobile  averages 
85  percent  in  the  morning  and  57  percent  In 
the  afternoon.  In  Grand  Junction,  the  cor- 
responding averages  are  41  and  35  percent— 
with  many  days  of  10  to  15  percent  humid- 
ity. 

The  high  humidity  in  such  areas  as 
Mobile  permits  the  soil  to  retain  moisture 
while  the  evaporation  pnxess  in  the  dry 
areas  like  Grand  Junction  removes  what 
little  moisture  there  might  be  in  the  soiL 

So,  living  in  Mobile,  one  might  have  to 
think  beyond  the  statistics  to  realize  that 
only  through  artificial  application  of  water 
to  the  land-irrigation  can  Grand  Junction— 
with  about  one-eighth  of  Mobile's  rainfall- 
grow  the  peaches  and  other  premium  fruit 
for  which  it  is  noted. 

The  annual  average  relative  humidity  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Is  73  percent  in  the  morn- 
ing and  52  percent  in  the  afternoon.  Many 
days  and  nights  the  humidity  is  90  to  98 
percent.  A  recent  weather  report  from  St. 
Louis  aimounced  the  temperature  as  87  de- 
grees with  a  relative  humidity  of  100  per- 
cent! 

Oiu-  Nation's  Capital  receives  about  40 
inches  of  precipitation  per  year.  Just  the 
morning  dew  is  sufficient  to  keep  many 
lawns,  vegetable  gardens  and  golf  courses 
green  untU  the  next  rain,  which  is  never  far 
away.  With  112  days  of  rain  atmually. 
Washington  averages  a  .rainy  day  about 
every  three  days.  August  and  September  are 
lower  In  rain  and  humidity. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  Grand  Junction. 
Colorado,  average  is  70  days  for  8.4  Inches 
total  precipitation  during  the  entire  year. 
And  this  rainfall  or  moisture  on  many  of 
these  days  means  only  a  brief  shower  or 
very  light  snow.  All  of  this  comes  mainly  in 
a  short  period  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
leaving  about  295  days  of  drought  or  ex- 
tremely dry  conditions  out  of  the  entire 
year. 

If  you  live  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  where  the 
average  relative  humidity  is  83  percent  in 
the  morning  and  56  percent  in  the  after- 
noon with  an  annual  precipitation  of  48 
inches,  you  might  understandably  underes- 
timate the  devastating  effect  of  a  drought 
period  in  the  West. 

The  noticeable  effect  when  changing  from 
a  very  dry  climate  to  an  area  of  high  humid- 
ity was  graphically  and  rather  humorously 
described  when  a  sportscaster  for  a  Denver 
radio  station  in  broadcasting  a  baseball 
game  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  said  some- 
ttiing  like  this:  "I  feel  like  I  can  swim  in  this 
air.  It  Is  so  heavily  laden  with  moisture.  I 
could  Just  swim  out  and  interview  each 
player!" 

In  addition  to  the  differences  in  the 
extent  of  moisture,  the  manner  in  which 
this  pre^itation  occurs  varies  from  one 
section  ofthe  country  to  another 

Looking  to  the  West,  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
cipitation in  the  form  of  snow  aiccumulates 
during  a  few  winter  montha  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado  from  10,000  to  over  14,000 
feet  high.  There  are  S3  mountain  peaks  in 
Colorado  over  14,000  feet— ranging  from 
Sunshine  Peak  at  14,001  to  Mt.  Elbert  with 
14.433  feet. 

This  precious  water  resource  must  be  Im- 
pounded and  brought  down  to  agricultural 
and  industrial  areas,  as  well  as  municipal- 
ities, throughout  the  very  dry  summer 
months.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  Just  have  to 
build  dams  and  reservoirs. 
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If  permitted  to  keep  all  the  water  origi- 
nating  within  the  State,  Colorado  would  be 
in  a  very  good  position.  However.  Interstate 
water  compacts  between  Colorado  and  other 
western  States  have  been  executed  and  le- 
gally processed.  Under  the  Colorado  River 
Compact,  water  with  Its  origin  in  Colorado 
is  distributed  over  a  wide  area. 

For  example— Arizona  and  Utah  receive  a 
portion,  Los  Angeles  receives  a  portion,  and 
even  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south,  east 
and  north  in  Mexico,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming  enjoy  the  benefits  of  water  from 
the  snow  which  has  fallen  In  the  high  coun- 
try of  Colorado. 

Without  water  and  conservation,  there 
would  not  have  been— and  cannot  continue 
to  be— agricultural.  Industrial  and  economi- 
cal development  in  this  vast  area  of  the 
UnRed  States.  The  significant  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  economy,  defense  and  taxes 
resulting  from  this  development  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  other  sections  of  the  country 
such  as  New  York.  Texas.  Pennsylvania  and 
Louisiana. 

Like  any  other  good  thing,  there  can  be 
too  much  as  well  as  too  little.  Too  much 
water  through  prolonged  rainfall,  concen- 
trated downpours  in  limited  areas,  or  uncon- 
trolled flooding  can  be  as  disastrous  as 
severe  droughts.  Thousands  die  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  property  damage  is  caused  by 
floods. 

This  makes  water  control— to  the  extent 
humanly  possible— imperative  throughout 
the  United  States  and  especially  in  the  arid 
West. 

Certain  facts  have  been  set  forth  in  this 
article  concerning  water  sources,  conserva- 
tion, distribution  and  control. 

The  aim  is  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  water  situation  and  the  problems  pe- 
culiar to  each  section  of  this  Nation. 

As  the  population  increases,  so  does  the 
importance  of  careful,  cautious  and  consci- 
entious considerations  of  the  conservation 
and  equitable  distribution  of  water. 

There  are  many  approaches  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  water  resources  put  forth  by 
various  geographical,  environmental,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  other  groups  that 
make  up  our  country. 

What  we  must  have  is  the  wise  coordina- 
tion of  these  proposals  and  ideas  leading  to 
a  firm  and  fair  course  of  action  to  make 
sure  that  the  supply,  conservation  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  water  keeps  pace  with  the 
divergent  demands  in  a  manner  most  equita- 
ble to  all  concerned— and  that  means  YOU- 
and— ME— and— ALL  our  fellow  Americans. 

Even  more  important  than  our  individual 
comfort  and  security,  the  decisions  which 
must  be  made  regarding  water  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  our  great  Nation. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  we  shall  act 
now— or  later— or  never— it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  life  and  death! 
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Notation 

The  following  symbols  are  used  in  this  ar- 
ticle: 
1.  CBT— Colorado-Big  Thompson 
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2.    NCWCD— Northern    Colorado    Water 
Conservancy  District* 


WATER  POUCY  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  National  Jour- 
nal be  reviewed  as  we  consider  what 
our  water  policy  for  the  future  will  be: 
Carter's  Water  Policy  Reforms— Trying 
Not  To  Make  Waves 

(By  Dick  Kirschten) 

President  Carter  once  again  is  navigating 
In  perilous  waters.  With  the  political  shoals 
of  1980  drawing  ever  closer,  he  is  trying  to 
push  ahead  carefully  with  his  water  policy 
reforms. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Carter  plunged  in 
boldly— some  would  say  blindly— with  his 
1977  water  projects  "hit  list"  and  almost 
found  himself  swept  over  the  falls  in  a  con- 
gressional pork  barrel.  .Miraculously,  the 
President  emerged  at  the  end  of  1978  as  a 
big  winner  when  the  House  sustained  his 
veto  of  a  bloated  water  projects  appropri- 
ations bill. 

The  bruises  from  that  victory  remain, 
however,  and  Carter  appears  to  be  trying  to 
chart  a  safer  course  through  the  96th  Con- 
gress. His  fiscal  1980  budget  proposals  for 
water  resources  spending  have  drawn  fire 
from  both  reformers  and  defenders  of  the 
status  quo— a  sign  that  the  President  is 
somewhere  In  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

The  administration  also  is  showing  little 
enthusiasm  for  crusaded  to  reopen  the  fight 
over  user  fees  on  the  Inland  waterways  or  to 
halt  the  massive  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway project,  which  is  under  fierce  legal 
attack  by  railroad  and  environmental  inter- 
ests but— perhaps  more  significantly— is  Just 
as  fiercely  being  defended  by  senior  south- 
em  legislators  who  wield  considerable  power 
In  Congress. 

Nor  will  Carter,  In  pushing  his  natural  re- 
sources reorganization  proposal,  include  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  cozy  relationship  that 
has  existed  between  congressional  sponsors 
of  water  projects  and  the  federal  agencies 
that  design  and  build  them.  See  this  issue,  p. 
398.) 

Two  key  players  in  the  multi-agency 
effort  to  implement  Carter's  water  policy 
told  National  Journal,  in  separate  inter- 
views, that  the  Administration  does  not 
wish  to  get  into  any  gratuitous  new  fights  at 
this  point.  They  hope  to  make  some  quiet 
progress  without  making  too  many  waves. 
But  even  that  won't  be  easy. 

Eliot  R.  Cutler,  an  associate  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  said  the  Administration  wants  "to 
consolidate  the  strength"  it  showed  in  last 
year's  veto  victory  and  use  it  to  get  on  with 
"the  not-so-glamorous  Job  of  building  some 
policy  reforms  into  the  system"  for  future 
federal  water  project  decisions. 

Assistant  Interior  secretary  Guy  R. 
Martin,  who  is  spearheading  the  implemen- 
tation effort,  stressed  the  Importance  of 
"living  with"  some  of  the  past  congressional 
decisidns  that  are  not  to  the  Administra- 
tion's liking  rather  than  "resurrecting  those 
battles  that  already  have  been  lost." 

Looking  ahead,  the  Carter  forces  have 
three  immediate  objectives  in  this  session  of 
Congress:  the  defense  of  their  1980  water 
projects  budget;  passage  of  a  state-federal 
cost-sharing  bill  designed  to  give  the  states 
some  leverage  in  the  selection  of  projects: 
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and  a  quick  infusion  of  funds  for  the  Water 
Resources  Council  that  Carter  has  tapped 
to  set  new  project  standards,  review  con- 
struction decisions  and  administer  grant 
programs  to  promote  state  water  conserva- 
tion and  planning  efforts. 

The  cost-sharing  bill— now  being  redrafted 
in  light  of  objections  by  the  states— faces  a 
rough  fight  on  its  own.  fis  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  it  would  have  been  wiped 
out  last  year  if  Carter  had  not  prevailed 
with  his  veto.  With  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress apparently  still  smarting  over  their 
failure  to  override  that  veto.  Carter  may 
find  hiQiself  in  hot  water  on  all  of  these 
issues. 

POLICY  development 

Last  June,  after  a  year-long  study  that 
originally  was  to  have  taken  only  six 
months.  Carter  sent  Congress  his  promised 
message  on  new  directions  in  national  water 
policy.  It  was  something  less  than  the  "com- 
prehensive '  master  plan  it  had  been  billed 
as.  The  White  House  conceded  that  the 
message  was  only  a  beginning— "the  initial 
stage  of  an  important  long-term  effort." 
The  President  said  he  was  offering  "the 
goals  and  framework  for  water  policy 
reform"  that  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
in  several  stages. 

But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact— as 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  pointed 
out  in  a  report  last  November— that  Carter 
had  bluntly  challenged  "traditional  congres- 
sional domination  in  federal  water  policy  de- 
cision making"  and  had  questioned  "con- 
gressional judgment  in  project  selection." 
The  fight  was  on. 

"The  basic  issue  raised  by  the  President's 
initiatives,"  the  council  said,  "is  whether  na- 
tional water  policy  choices  and  program  deci- 
sions should  t>e  made  on  the  congressional 
appropriations  battlefield  or  by  the  states, 
the  Administration  and  Congress  working 
together  within  the  framework  of  some  gen- 
erally accepted  principles  and  guidelines." 
The  council  clearly  favors  the  latter  ap- 
proach. 

Since  June,  19  interagency  task  forces 
have  been  scrambling  to  find  grounds  for 
such  general  acceptance,  not  only  among 
the  states,  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress, but  within  the  sprawling,  25-agency 
federal  water  bureaucracy  as  well.  The  task 
has  not  been  easy. 

Carter's  water  policy  has  three  major 
goals:  to  avoid  wasteful  or  low-benefit  water 
projects;  to  promote  water  conservation; 
and  to  bring  Che  state  governments  into  fi- 
nancial partnership  through  a  state-federal 
cost-sharing  scheme  for  future  water  proj- 
ects. 

To  halt  economically  or  environmentally 
unsound  projects.  Carter  wants  better  fed- 
eral planning.  He  has  ordered  the  Water 
Resources  Council  to  develop  a  new  proce- 
dural manual  to  bring  uniformity,  consisten- 
cy and  accuracy  to  the  previously  suspect 
cost-benefit  calculations  that  federal  agen- 
cies have  relied  on  to  Justify  projects  sought 
by  Congress.  The  manual  is  to  be  in  force  by 
July,  if  all  goes  well. 

As  a  further  curb  on  extravagant  projects. 
Carter  wants  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
total  cost  of  each  new  project  at  the 
outset— not  Just  the  sum  needed  to  get  it 
started.  He  wants  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  entire  amount  needed  to  complete  each 
project  at  the  time  it  approves  its  construc- 
tion. 

To  promote  more  efficient  use  of  water,  a 
variety  of  educational  and  research  steps 
have  been  taken,  including  a  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  study  of 
water-saving  plumbing  code  revisions. 

Water  pricing  is  another  key  to  the  Carter 
strategy,  not  only  to  discourage  unnece.ssary 
consumption  but  also  to  recover  the  costs  of 
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building  and  operating  projects.  A  'conser- 
vation pricing"  bill  that  would  allow  higher- 
than-cost  fees  to  discourage  excess  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  consumption  of  water 
from  federal  projects  is  to  be  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  later  ^his  year. 

To  bring  the  states  into  the  financing— as 
well  as  the  selection— of  water  projects. 
Carter  has  proposed  that  no  new  project  be 
approved  unless  a  state  has  agreed  to  put  up 
a  set  percentage  of  the  total  cost.  In  each 
year  of  construction,  the  state  would  have 
to  pay  its  share  of  that  year^  costs  in  ad 
vance,  and  in  cash.  Where  a  project  pro- 
duces revenue,  the  state  would  share  the 
lake  with  the  federal  government  in  propor- 
tion to  its  contributions. 

BtnXSET  PROPOSALS 

Carter  gave  everybody  something  to  howl 
about  with  his  1980  budget  proposal  for 
water  resources.  In  terms  of  new  budget  au- 
thority, he  proposed  giving  the  federal 
water  agencies  a  whopping  16.5  per  cent  in- 
crease. But  in  terms  of  outlays— the  money 
to  be  spent  in  the  coming  year— the  pro- 
posed increase  was  only  3  per  cent,  or  far 
less  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  Included 
were  26  proposed  new  water  projects,  cost- 
ing an  estimated  $578  million  to  complete. 

Perhaps  the  loudest  howls  came  from  the 
President's  nominal  allies  in  the  water 
policy  reform  fight.  One  environmental  or- 
ganization—the Environmental  Policy 
Center— fired  off  a  press  release  that  at- 
tacked two  of  the  new  projects,  objected  to 
continued  spending  on  several  older  ones. 
including  Tennessee-Tombigbee,  and 
charged  that  "the  Administration  has  aban- 
doned its  full-funding  principle"  with  re- 
spect to  a  Mississippi  River  lock  and  dam 
that  was  at  the  center  of  last  year's  hassle 
over  waterway  users'  fees. 

Twelve  House  Members  who  supported 
Carter's  1978  veto  wrote  to  the  President  on 
Feb.  5  to  echo  the  criticisms  of  the  environ- 
mentalists and  to  say  that  they  were  "great- 
ly disappointed"  with  Carter's  failure  to 
•follow  through"  on  his  own  policy  biitia- 
lives. 

On  the  very  same  day,  however,  a  Carter 
emissary  was  being  t>ombarded  with  com- 
plaints about  a  different  aspect  of  the  water 
resources  budget  at  a  meeting  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works.  W.  Bowman  Cutter.  OMB's  execu- 
tive associate  director  for  budget,  was  in 
formed  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  sub- 
committee viewed  the  Carter  policy  as  an 
executive  power  grab. 

Rep.  Virginia  Smith.  R-Neb..  told  Cutter 
that  Congress  is  "not  about  to  give  up  our 
stewardship"  over  water  projects.  And  Rep. 
John  T.  Myers,  R-IndL,  said  Congress  would 
not  act  as  "a  rubber  stamp"  for  the  Prest- 
dents  project  preferences.  The  subcommit- 
tee and  its' staff  are  openly  opposed  to  the 
full-funding  proposal  because  it  takes  away 
their  power  to  control  the  pace  of  construc- 
tion. Once  Congress  appropriates  the  full 
project  cost,  OMB  assumes  control  over  the 
amount  to  be  spent  each  year  and.  In 
theory,  could  choke  off  a  project  It  did  not 
favor.  Subcommittee  chairman  Tom  Bevill, 
D-Ala.,  also  challenged  the  Administration's 
estimates  of  the  costs  of  its  proposed  proj- 
ects. "You'll  come  up  short."  he  told  Cutter. 

A  week  later,  OMB's  Eliot  CuUer  was 
taken  to  task  at  a  White  House  luncheon  by 
Reps.  Berkley  Bedell,  D-Iowa,  and  Robert 
W.  Edgar,  D-Pa.,  who  took  Vxt  other  side  of 
the  full-funding  argument.  They  wanted  to 
know  why  Carter  included  only  $20  million 
in  his  budget  to  begin  construction  of  a  new 
Lock  and  Dam  26  on  the  Mississippi  River 
near  Alton.  111.  The  full  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture—which would  replace  the  a<ing  locks 
that  have  become  a  bottleneck   for  the 
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river's  barge  operators— is  $491  million,  ac- 
corSing  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
latest  estimate. 

Bedell  and  Edgar,  no  friends  of  the  proj- 
ect, said  Carter  should  have  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  entire  sum  needed  to 
complete  the  facility.  Although  it  would  not 
affect  the  level  of  annual  outlays,  such  a 
large  appropriation,  when  added  to  the  cost 
of  other  desired  water  projects,  might  put 
Congress,  sensitive  as  it  is  to  demands  for 
reduced  federal  spending.  In  a  bind. 

That  is  just  what  environmentalists,  who 
generally  deplore  water  projects,  would  like 
to  see.  Brent  Blackwelder  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center  angrily  denounced  the 
Administration  for  treating  Lock  and  Dam 
26  as  an  incomplete,  rather  than  a  new. 
project.  As  Blackwelder  argued  in  a  press  re- 
lease, a  full  appropriation  for  the  project 
"would  virtually  have  precluded  funding 
any  other  new  starts." 

In  a  Jan.  34  letter  to  OMB  director  James 
T.  Mclntyre  Jr..  Blackwelder  pointed  out 
that  "this  project  was  not  even  authorized 
until  October  1978.  and  .  .  .  not  a  spade  of 
dirt  has  been  lifted."  In  an  interview,  the 
environmental  lobbyist  said  the  Administra- 
tion was  backing  down  from  its  own  idea  "of 
forcing  Congress  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
accept  the  entire  price  tag  if  it  wants  to  go 
ahead  with  a  project." 

At  ills  Feb.  13  lunch  with  BedeU  and 
Edgar,  Cutler  explained  that  OMB,  as  well 
as  the  congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, view  Lock  and  Dam  26  as  an  old 
project  even  though  is  has  not  yet  been  au- 
thorized. Congress  voted  funds  In  1974  to 
begin  land  acquisition  for  the  new  facility, 
and  some  of  that  money  was  spent.  In  the 
bookkeeping  for  water  projects.  Cutler  said, 
land  acquisition  is  Usted  as  a  construction 
cost. 

Bedell  and  Edgar  told  National  Journal  in 
interviews  that  they  were  partially  satisfied 
by  Cutler's  explanation  but  intend  to 
pursue  the  subject.  They  are  among  those 
who  wish  that  Carter  had  vetoed  the  com- 
promise struck  last  year  by  Congress  on 
user  fees  for  oarge  operators.  Lock  and  Dam 
26  had  been  held  hostage  by  advocates  of  a 
user  fee  and  its  authorization  was  approved 
only  when  Congress  and  Carter  accepted  a 
tax  on  the  fuel  used  by  barge  operators  in 
lieu  of  a  fee  for  the  use  of  federal  naviga- 
tional facilities. 

The  compromise,  fashioned  by  Sen.  Rus- 
sell B.  Long,  D-La.,  calls  for  a  phased  fuel 
tax.  starting  at,  4  cents  a  gallon  in  1980  and 
rising  to  a  maximum  of  10  cents  by  1985. 
that  goes  Into  a  trust  fund  that  can  be  used 
only  for  new  constniction.  The  final  out- 
come was  a  far  cry  from  the  original  propos- 
al, vigorously  pushed  by  Sen.  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici.  R-N.M..  that  would  have  imposed  a 
system  of  user  fees  to  recoup  all  inland  wa- 
terway maintenance  costs  and  half  of  any 
new  construction. 

Bedell  was  one  of  the  leading  House  pro- 
ponents of  the  Etomenici  bill,  which  origi- 
nally had  Carter's  strong  backing.  The  Iowa 
Democrat  was  sorely  disappointed  by  the 
Administration's  failure  to  Insist  on  a 
tougher  measure  to  reduce  the  subsidy  en- 
joyed by  the  barge  Industry.  He  cited  a  1977 
Congressional  Budget  Office  report  that 
federal  subsidies  equal  about  42  per  cent  of 
all  barge  revenues,  compared  with  3  per 
cent  for  railroads,  1  per  cent  for  trucks  and 
none  at  all  for  pipelines. 

Bedell  has  a  new  bill  this  year  to  impose  a 
modified  waterway  user  fee  on  top  of  Long's 
fuel  J^ax.  The  combined  receipts  by  1985 
would  equal  25  per  cent  of  federal  waterway 
expenditures. 

The  fuel  tax  alone,  according  to  Bedell's 
calculations.  «ill  offset  only  5  per  cent  of 
federal  costs  in  1981  and  10.2  per  cent  in 
1985.  Neither  the  Carter  administration  nor 
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Domenici.  however,  are  in  a  mood  to  resur- 
rect the  .user  fee  battle  this  soon.  Bedell  is 
going  it  alone. 

Another  subject  on  the  agenda  when 
Bedell  aiKl  Edgar  lunched  with  Cutler  was 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  barge  canal  in  Al- 
abama and  MississippL  Serious  questions 
about  the  project's  economic  Justification 
have  come  to  light  in  a  recent  court  trial, 
and  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson.  D-Wis..  has  pre- 
pared a  bill  to  halt  the  $1.67  billion  project 
Nelson  hopes  to  force  hearings  on  the  proj- 
ect, which  he  characterizes  as  "the  biggest 
pork-barrel  boondoggle  of  them  aU."  The 
project,  according  to  a  Nelson  aide,  is  364 
percent  over  its  original  budget.  Carter  is 
asking  $165  million  for  it  in  fiscal  1980. 

Cutler.  In  an  interview,  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  decided  not  to  take  on  the 
Tennessee-Tombiglsee  fight  during  its  hit 
list  review  in  1977.  At  that  time,  a  White 
House  staffer— not  Cutler— remarked  that 
the  reason  was  that  "Sen.  Stennis  isn't  dead 
yet."  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis,  E>-Ii(isa,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  is  one  of  the  project's 
most  forceful  boosters. 

Cutler  said  he  told  Bedell  and  Edgar  that 
"no  new  information"  had  come  to  light  at 
the  time  the  new  budget  was  prepared  to 
change  the  1977  decision  to  continue  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  construction. 

As  for  Lock  and  Dam  26,  he  said.  "We  Just 
didn't  want  to  muddy  the  waters  with  Con- 
gress about  what  our  intentions  are  with  re- 
spect to  projects  already  started." 

cost  SHARING 

An  underlying  theme  of  Carter's  water 
policy  is  that  better  project  decisions  will  be 
made  if  fiscal  responsibility  can  be  brought 
closer  to  home.  Cost  sharing  is  not  new  for 
federal  water  projects,  but  so  far,  state  gov- 
ernments have  not  been  asked  to  join  fiL 

The  Councfl  on  Environmental  Quality  es- 
timates that  the  federal  government  pays 
an  average  of  70  percent  of  water  project 
costs,  with  the  remainder  covered  by  local 
project  sponsors  or  beneficiaries.  'States 
seldom  participate  in  project  funding  and  do 
not  play  a  major  role  In  setting  project  pri- 
orities," the  council  pointed  oat  in  a  recent 
report. 

Carter— with  cautious  backing  from  a  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  panel— has  de- 
cided that  the  time  has  come  to  make  the 
states  start  picking  up  part  of  the  tab.  In 
return,  the  states  would  be  able  to  influence 
the  choice  of  which  of  their  new  projects 
would  receive  funds  first.  They  also  would 
be  offered  a  chance  to  expedite  work  on  pre- 
viously authorized  projects  if  they  chose  to 
share  in  the  costs. 

Three  cost-sharing  levels  have  been  pro- 
posed. For  non-revenue-producing  projects, 
the  state  would  put  up  S  percent  of  the  cost. 
Where  there  are  potential  revenues— and 
thus  the  potential  for  the  state  to  recover 
all  or  part  of  its  investment— the  share  is  to 
be  10  percent.  Finally,  the  flood  control 
measures,  where  the  non-federal  require- 
ment for  "non-structural"  measures— usual- 
ly land  acquisition— is  now  20  percent,  the 
same  requirement  would  apply  to  "structur- 
al" measures— dams,  levees,  Qoodwalls  and 
the  like.  This  would  eliminate  the  existing 
bias  against  non-structural  solutions. 

The  governors'  association,  in  endorsing 
'the  concept  of  cost  sharing"  but  not  the 
draft  bill,  has  taken  a  strong  position  in  op- 
position to  one  provision— that  states  share 
in  the  cost  of  navigational  projects  such  as 
the  controversial  Lock  and  Dam  26. 

The  draft  bill— by  categorizing  navigation- 
al projects  as  among  those  considered  to 
have  revenue-producing  potential  (or  "vend- 
ible outputs")— seemed  to  be  designed  with 
an  eye  toward  encouraging  the  states  to 
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push  for  higher  waterway  user  fees.  If 
states  have  to  foot  10  per  cent  of  the  costs 
of  future  Lock  and  Dam  26  projects,  they 
would  certainly  become  interested  in  reve- 
nue-raising mechanisms  that  might  eventu- 
ally repay  their  considerable  Investments. 
Russell  Long's  fuel  tax  trust  fund  would  be 
no  help  in  that  regard. 

In  a  Feb.  13  letter  to  Interior  Secretary 
Cecil  D.  Andrus.  Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson. 
D-Utah,  chairman  of  the  governors"  water 
policy  subcommittee,  warned  that  It  would 
be  difficult  to  apportion  the  regionally  "dif- 
fused" benefits  of  most  inland  waterway 
facilities  on  an  equitable  tmsls. 

Aside  from  the  prospect  that  states  where 
facilities  such  as  locks  and  dams  may  be 
built  could  be  unfairly  burdened  by  the 
cost-sharing  requirement,  Matheson  went  a 
step  fiuther  and  noted  that  the  draft  bUl 
also  would  apply  to  port  and  harbor  proj- 
ects "crucial  to  strengthening  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  international  trade." 

The  Utah  governor  archly  added.  "There 
has  been  no  companion  suggestion  that  the 
federal  government  share  with  states  the 
substantial  customs  revenue  which  ports 
and  harbors  generate." 

In  an  Interview,  the  Interior  Department's 
Martin  indicated  that  in  all  likelihood  navi- 
gational projects  will  be  dropped  from  the 
cost-sharing  biU,  or  at  least  from  the  10  per 
cent  state  sharing  requirement.  The  matter 
was  discussed  at  a  recent  policy  meeting, 
B4artln  said,  and  "we  agreed  that  the  navi- 
gational projects  have  vendible  outputs,  but 
they  aren't  being  vended." 

The  Interior  official  also  indicated  that 
another  potentially  controversial  provision 
relating  to  reimbursement  by  project  benefi- 
ciaries and  indirectly,  by  the  sUtes,  for  fed- 
eral dam  safety  expenditures  also  would  be 
dropped.  "OMB  wanted  that  in  there  be- 
cause they  got  beat  when  it  was  before  Con- 
gress last  year,"  Martin  said.  "But  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  we  would  win  it  this  year 
either.'! 

WATER  RES017RCES  COTTHCIL 

One  of  the  most  ticklish  challenges  facing 
the  Administration  is  to  get  Congress  to 
quintuple  the  budget  of  an  agency  that  the 
legislators  attempted  to  kill  just  a  year  ago. 
That  agency  is  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, a  small,  independent  body  governed  by 
the  heads  of  larger  governmental  agencies 
and  with  a  record  of  unimpressive  achieve- 
ment 

Carter,  however.  Is  counting  on  the  coun- 
cU  to  write  strict  new  rules  for  the  hereto- 
fore rough-and-tumble  game  of  calculating 
wat«r  project  cosU  and  benefiu  and  to 
create  a  new  independent  review  team  to  see 
that  those  rules  are  honored.  The  President 
also  wants  to  expand  the  council's  $3  mil- 
lion-a-year  program  of  state  planning  grants 
to  $25  million  and  to  add  another  $25  mil- 
lion annually  for  sUte  technical  assistance 
grants  to  promote  water  conservation. 

To  get  all  of  these  objectives  rolling,  the 
councU  Is  asking  for  a  $49.2  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  permission  to  reprogram  $431,000 
in  unspent  funds  from  lu  1978  budget.  lu 
current  $12.7  million  appropriation  was  be- 
stowed begrudgingly  by  Congress  in  the 
post-veto  compromise  it  struck  with  Carter. 
In  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President,  the 
council  got  nothing,  although  some  of  its 
functions  were  to  be  reassigned  to  the  Inte- 
rior Department. 

The  supplemental  and  reprogranuned 
funds  would  bring  its  total  budget  to  $62.3 
million,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  $61.2  mil- 
lion that  Carter  proposed  for  the  agency  in 
his  1980  budget. 

Most  of  the  supplemental  funds— $47  mil- 
lion—are being  sought  to  bring  the  two  state 
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grant  programs  up  to  the  new  levels  Carter 
desires.  The  planning  funds  would  let  the 
states  become  more  sophisticated  partners 
in  Jthe  new  water  policy  that  the  President 
envisions.  The  conservation  grants  would  be 
used  for  public  education  and  research  but 
not  equipment  or  other  hardware. 

Another  $2  million  <£  needed  to  get  the 
council  started  on  a  major  study  to  weigh 
the  environmental  and  other  impacts  of  In- 
creased conunerclal  traffic  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  system.  This  study  was  au- 
thorized as  a  part  of  the  Lock  and  Dam  26 
compromise. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  council 
wanU  $625,000  to  assemble  and  find  work- 
ing space  for  the  Independent  review  panel 
that  Carter,  by  executive  decree,  has  or- 
dered to  be  In  operation  by  next  month. 
This  team,  which  would  not  judge  the 
merits  of  water  projects  but  only  check  the 
procedures  followed  in  bringing  them  to  the 
point  where  construction  funds  are  sought, 
is  expected  to  review  new  project  starts  for 
the  fiscal  1981  budget. 

The  council  received  a  new  lease  on  life 
when  Carter  rejected  a  proposal  by  his  reor- 
ganization advisers  to  fold  the  agency  into  a 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  built 
around  the  nucleus  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Instead,  it  will  remain  independent, 
even  though  its  chairman  would  continue  to 
be  the  Interior  (or  Natural  Resources) 
Secretary. 

State  officials  and  others  had  objected  to 
the  transfer  of  the  councU  and  its  functions 
to  a  Cabinet  department  responsible  to  the 
President.  Instead,  they  would  prefer  a  fully 
Independent  council  with  sUte  represenU- 
tlves— perhaps  several  governors— sitting  as 
voting  members. 

Carter's  reorganization  plan  had  original- 
ly also  called  for  the  transfer  of  the  water 
planning  and  design  functions  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Sou  Conservation  Service  to  the 
new  department. 

The  corps,  in  turn,  would  have  picked  up 
the  construcUon  functions  now  performed 
by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  and  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
while  retaining  its  current  construction 
duties. 

The  intent  was  clear:  to  strip  the  corps— 
and  its  congressional  allies— of  the  power  to 
plan  and  promote  its  own  projects.  Instead, 
the  new  department  would  have  determined 
whether  to  move  ahead  on  water  projects  of 
all  kinds. 
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In  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  especially 
from  the  corps  and  its  supporters.  Carter  re- 
jected the  proposed  changes. 

Domestic  Policy  Staff  chief  Stuart  E. 
Elzenstat  made  it  clear  at  a  March  1  brief- 
ing on  the  reorganization  plan  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  face  a  tough  enough  time 
trying  to  sell  Congress  on  major  "substan- 
tive changes"  In  the  way  water  projects  are 
planned  and  financed.  He  added.  'It  didnt 
make  sense  ...  to  dilute  our  attention" 
with  a  fight  over  the  organization  of  the 
water  agencies. 

"We  are  far  from  giving  up  in  terms  of  re- 
forming the  whole  water  area,"  he  Insisted, 
but  "our  major  water  battle  this  year "  U  to 
sell  Congress  on  such  concepts  as  full  fund- 
ing and  state  participation.  "It  Is  going  to 
take  all  our  resources." 

Clearly,  the  President  has  ordered  his 
helmsmen  to  steer  a  cautious  course.* 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try are  engaged  in  a  major  reassess- 
ment of  U.S.  trade  and  other  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  Communist  world.  The 
Congress  has  approved  most-favored- 
nation  status  for  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  The  President  has  taken 
or  proposed  such  steps  as  an  embargo 
on  high  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  boycott  of  the 
Olympic  games. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  espe- 
cially timely,  clear,  and  cogent  study 
of  these  and  similar  issues  called  Tech- 
nology and  East-West  Trade  by  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  (OTA).  Done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  this  report  was  re- 
leased late  last  year  at  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  star  witness  at  those  hearings, 
McGeorge  Bundy— the  former  nation- 
al security  adviser  to  President's  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  and  former  head  of 
the  Ford  Foimdation— called  the 
report  "the  best  I  have  seen  in  some 
30  years  of  intermittent  attention  to 
the  subject"  and  congratulated  OTA 
on  "an  imusually  clear  and  thorough 
analysis  of  this  tangled  and  hotly  de- 
bated subject. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  attach  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  OTA  report  on  "Technol- 
ogy and  East-West  Trade": 

Techwologt  awd  East- West  Trade 

Although  Western  technology  contained  in 
civilian  products  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
contributed  to  its  military  potential,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  unilateral  action  of  the 
United  States  could  have  prevented  this— or 
could  do  so  in  the  future.  Almost  any  high 
technology,  even  though  its  purpose  and 
function  is  civilian,  may  have  some  military 
use.  U.S.  export  controls  do  a  good  job  of 
preventing  the  transfer  of  primarily  mili- 
tary technologies  to  the  Communist  world, 
but  a  conclusive  determination  of  the 
degree  of  military  risk  enUlled  in  the  sale 
of  these  so-called  "dual-use"  technologies  is 
probably  impossible.  Existing  multilateral 
arrangemenU  designed  to  minimize  that 
risk  work  reasonably  well. 

These  are  among  the  conclusions  of  the 
OTA  report  Technolon  and  East-West 
Trade.  The  report  looks  not  only  at  the  mUl- 
tary,  but  also  the  political  and  economic 
costs  and  benefits  to  the  United  States  of 
trading— especially  in  technology— with  the 
Communist  world.  It  reviews  the  controver- 
sy over  whether  such  trade  can  or  should  be 
used  to  obtain  foreign  policy  leverage.  It 
also  examines  the  East- West  trade  policies 
of  four  of  America's  major  allies— West  Ger- 
many, Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan— 
and  finds  them  significantly  different  from 
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that  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  it  pro- 
vides backgrouhd  information  on  existing 
U.S.  export  policies  and  regulations,  and  on 
the  use  which  Communist  nations  have 
made  of  Western  technology. 

Trade  with  the  Communist  world  plays  a 
relatively  small  part  in  U.S.  foreign  trade. 
The  absolute  value  of  Communist  trade 
with  Western  nations  is  low  and  the  United 
States  has  captured  only  a  minor  share  of 
that  limited  market.  The  policy  most  likely 
to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of  trade  with 
Eastern-bloc  countries  is  the  extension  of 
official  credits  to  those  Communist  nations 
currently  ineligible  for  them.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  dramatic  growth  in  the  total 
volume  of  East-West  trade  is  contingent 
upon  an  Increase  in  the  ability  of  the  East 
to  export  to  the  West. 

East-West  trade  has  always  been  economi- 
cally more  important  for  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  than  for  the  United  States. 
While  our  allies  do  not  deny  the  baac  nepes- 
slty  of  withholding  items  of  direct  military 
relevance  from  Communist  natlme.  tbey 
generally  do  not  share  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  the  United  States  over  the  politi- 
cal, military,  and  strategic  implications  of 
transferring  dual-use  technologies.  In 
Japan,  West  Oomany,  Prance,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  sale  of  technology  is  seen  as  pri- 
marily an  economic  issue  and  any  use  of 
export  controls  for  political  purposes  is 
largely  eschewed. 

Because  of  its  position  of  leadership  in  a 
number  of  technologies  of  critical  military 
significance,  the  United  States  may  legiti- 
mately feel  It  has  a  special  respcmsfbOity  to 
ensure  their  safekeeping.  If  it  can  play  this 
role  with  intelligence  and  integrity,  the 
United  States  may  t>e  able  to  tnttiate  and 
maintain  a  strong  and  unified  Westem-bloc 
position  on  the  transfer  of  military  technol- 
ogies. However,  the  United  States  is  not  the 
sole  source  of  most  of  the  dual-use  technol- 
ogies desired  by  Communist  nations  and 
this  foreign  availability  constrains  its  uni- 
lateral Influence  over  their  transfer. 

In  sum.  it  appears  most  unlikely  that  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  States  alone  oould 
lead  to:  (1)  a  dramatic  increase  in  our  trade 
with  the  East,  (2)  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the 
military  risks  associated  with  existing  trade, 
or  (3)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  technol- 
ogies the  East  can  purchase,  given  the  exist- 
ing attitudes  of  other  Western  nations.* 


OAKLAND'S  DAVTO  JOHNSON: 
INVENTING  ENERGY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RSPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  5.  J980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  'alfentrtm  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  work  of  a 
citizen  in  my  district. 

David  Johnson  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
has  spent  thousands  of  hours  and 
close  to  $100,000  in  his  indepexxlent 
effort  to  perfect  a  new  and  exciting 
engine  model  that  c(Mivert8  heat 
energy  into  jnechanical  movement 

His  model  involves  a  nltinol  process 
which  is  based  on  the  energy  releasing 
reactions  of  a  nickel-titanium  alloy 
when  it  is  immersed  in  water. 

The  potential  for  the  application  of 
this  nltinol  process  in  the  field  of  geo- 
thermal  and  solar  energy  makes  Mr. 
Johnson's  project  of  national  Interest, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  our  recognl- 
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tion  and  the  Department  of  Energy's 
support. 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  article  about 
David  Johnson  and  other  private  citi- 
zens working  to  solve  our  energy  diffi- 
culties follows: 

IifDiviiKJALS  Tht  To  Solve  Ebtergt  Woes 
(By  Robert  A.  Jones) 

Oakland.— When  David  Johnson  first 
became  intrigued  with  the  idea  of  a  nltinol 
engine  he  had  seen  only  a  small  working 
model  in  a  University  of  California  labora- 
tory. It  was  the  first  such  engine  in  the 
world,  a  metal  wheel  turning  in  a  bath  of 
hot  water,  using  the  water  Itself  as  a  source 
of  energy,  Johnson  was  fascinated. 

But  as  he  watched  the  wheel  revolving  in 
tlie  tub  of  water,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
design  incorporated  a  certain  awlcwardness. 
The  moving  parts,  of  wtiich  there  were 
many,  did  not  flow  smoothly,  and  the  action 
of  the  engine  Itself  sometimes  was  fitful. 
Johnsoa  a  physicist  at  the  university,  be- 
lieved be  could  do  better. 

That  was  six  years  ago,  and  Johnson'i 
smudged  and  cluttered  shop  In  the  industri- 
al flats  of  Oakland  now  contains  a  cluster  of 
niUnol  engines.  Each  is  unique  and  each, 
almost  as  if  by  magic,  begins  to  whirr  con- 
tentedly when  thin  nltinol  strips  are 
brought  into  contact  with  hot  water. 

In  the  intervening  six  year?,  Johnson  has 
become  obsessed  with  the  development  of 
the  nltinol  process,  which  could  have  far- 
reaching  aiH>Ucati«u  in  the  field  of  geo- 
themial  and  solar  energy.  Thousands  of 
houn  have  been  tftent  in  his  shop,  perfect- 
ing models  that  have  beocxne  increasingly 
sophisticated,  more  powerful  and  ever  closer 
to  a  design  that  will  be  commercially  usable. 

Johnson  is  one  of  thousands  of  pe<^le  In 
this  country  working  on  private  projects 
that  may  eventually  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nation's  energy  crisis.  Working 
alone,  without  the  help  of  large  corpora- 
tions or  universities,  they  have  relied  almost 
mtirely  on  their  own  resources  and  th<=^ 
belief  that  their  idea  Is  singularly  valuable. 

But  last  year  Johnson  became  the  benefl' 
clary  of  a  recent  federal  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  exploit  the  potential  of  the  na- 
tion's private  inventora. 

For  the  first  time  the  government, 
through  the  Department  of  Energy,  has  ini- 
tteted  a  program  of  grants  to  finance  proj- 
ects by  indivlduata  that  <Ktf er  promise  in  the 
field  of  energy  developmetit. 

The  grant  program  is  not  extensive  and 
the  financial  awards  are  not  large.  Last  year 
about  12,000  people  applied  for  development 
funds  and  about  600  were  approved.  Most 
grants  faD  in  the  range  of  $5,000  to  $25,000, 
with  a  maximum  of  $50,000.  In  contrast,  the 
government  plans  to  spend  $762  million  this 
year  for  devtiopment  of  the  experimental 
breeder  nuclear  reactor. 

But  admlnlBtrators  of  the  program  in  the 
Elnergy  Department's  Appropriate  Technol- 
ogy Office  say  a  timely  grant,  although 
small,  can  be  cmdal  in  keeping  a  project 
alive.  If  the  idea  eventually  results  in 
energy  savings,  they  say,  then  the  whole  na- 
tion can  receive  a  large  benefit  from  a 
small  investment 

"In  the  begliming  there  was  the  worry 
that  the  program  would  end  up  funding  per- 
petual motion  machines,"  said  Berg  Lucar- 
eDi.  a  technical  consultant  for  the  energy 
grants.  "A  lot  of  people  were  leery,  we  think 
we  have  proven  now  that  there  is  a  wealth 
of  useful  ideas  outside  the  more  traditional 
research  Institutions.  The  genius  of  the  in- 
dividual Is  still  working  here." 

In  the  case  of  the  nltinol  engine,  the  fed- 
eral grant  may  well  allow  David  Johnson  to 
transform  the  process  from  a  laboratory 
oddity  to  a  useful  tool.  If  he  does,  Johnson 
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will  have  invented  a  far  more  economical 
engine  for  use  with  low-temperature  heat 
from  solar  collectors  or  geothermally- 
heated  water. 

The  nltinol  process  is  based  on  the  sur- 
prising behavior  of  a  nickel-titanium  alloy 
for  which  the  process  is  named.  Although 
most  metals  react  to  temperature  change, 
nltinol  does  so  dramatically.  A  lanky  spring 
of  nltinol  dipped  into  hot  water  will  con- 
tract suddenly  and  with  amazing  force. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  reaction  of  nltinol 
to  hot  water  often  seems  to  suggest  some- 
thing alive,  but  in  fact  it  represents  an  acute 
and  direct  transformation  of  heat  energy 
into  mechanical  movement. 

By  the  time  he  applied  for  the  federal 
grant  Johnson  estimates  he  had  invested 
about  $100,000  of  hU  own  time  and  money 
in  the  project.  At  that  point  he  had  proved 
that  his  models  would  work  efficiently  and 
smoothly,  but  they  remained  mere  models. 
The  net  power  of  any  one  machine  was  tiny, 
and  to  establish  credibility  Johnson  believed 
he  needed  a  prototype  that  would  produce  a 
full  horsejwwer. 

The  goal  of  the  grant  theiu  was  to  pro- 
duce engines  that  approached  some  practi- 
cal size.  Johnson  had  a  number  of  ideas  as 
to  how  larger  machines  might  be  built  but 
he  did  not  have  the  money  to  pursue  his  no- 
lions. 

lAst  year  Johnson  was  awarded  $16,500. 
Several  approaches  were  tried,  some  suc- 
cessful and  some  not  and  now  Johnson  be- 
lieves a  one-horsepower  nltinol  engine  is  at- 
tainable within  a  year. 

Although  Johnson's  engine  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  of  the  grant  projects,  many 
Others  are  equally  ingenious.  A  man  who 
lives  near  Santa  Cruz  and  earns  his  living  as 
a  professional  clown  was  awarded  a  $10,000 
grant  to  develop  a  machine  that  grinds  up 
waste  from  the  forest  floor  and  compresses 
It  into  burnable  togs. 

Richard  Linebarger.  the  developer,  says 
the  log  maker  thus  far  has  not  proved  eco- 
nomical for  its  designed  purpose  largely  be- 
cause of  labor  costs  but  he  believes  it  may 
find  a  related  use  In  compressing  logs  from 
tree  and  lawn  clippings  in  cities. 

In  Hawsii  a  man  is  adapting  a  system  he 
discovered  in  Thailand  whereby  outboard 
taaotor  propellers  are  mounted  on  a  long 
shaft  trailhig  a  boat.  The  long  shaft  works 
on  the  principle  that  water  several  feet  to 
the  rear  of  the  boat  is  moving  faster  than 
that  immediately  behind  it.  Thus,  the  in- 
ventor believes,  a  propeller  pushing  against 
the  fast-moving  water  will  be  more  efficient 
and  energy  will  be  conserved. 

An  electronics  specialist  in  San  Francisco 
is  building  a  microcomputer  that  would 
govern  electricity  use  in  the  home.  When 
the  overall  consumption  in  the  home 
reaches  a  limit  set  by  the  homeowner,  the 
computer  would  automatically  shut  down 
certain  expendable  appliances  for  short  pe- 
riods. If  installed  in  enough  homes,  the  de- 
veloper believes  such  a  device  could  substan- 
tially reduce  the  "peaks"  in  electricity 
donand  that  In  recent  years  has  troubled 
utilities  and  required  the  construction  of 
new  power  generators. 

Other  projects  in  the  grant  program  do 
not  involve  the  development  of  mechanical 
devices  but  rather  what  Lucarelli  calls  "a 
change  in  a  process,  a  slightly  t>etter  way  of 
doing  something."  Often,  he  says,  these 
more  mundane  projects  offer  the  most  ex- 
citing prospects  for  energy  conservation. 

A  study  by  the  lAwrence  Berkeley  Labora- 
tory found,  for  examine,  that  the  greatest 
energy  saving  among  20  selected  projects 
stems  from  a  proixwed  system  of  man-made 
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lagoons  to  digest  sewage  waste  natundly 
and  simultaneously  produce  methane  or 
natural  gas. 

For  a  small  such  facility  that  processes  a 
million  gallons  a  day,  the  energy  savings 
over  a  conventional  waste  treatment  plant 
amounts  to  66,000  Kilowatt  hours  a  year.  In 
addition  the  digester  would  produce  an  esti- 
mated 6.84  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
annuaUy. 

Another  project  with  large  potential  sav- 
ings involves  a  workshop  in  Arizona  to  assist 
homeowners  in  Installing  a  simple  solar  hot 
water  heating  system.  Although  commercial 
installations  normally  cost  in  the  range  of 
$2,000  to  $3,000,  the  Arizona  workshop  has 
targeted  the  cost  of  its  system  at  >300  to 
$400. 

Because  its  low  cost  would  make  solar 
heaters  attractive  to  a  large  number  of 
homeowners,  the  Berkeley  study  projected 
that  as  many  as  15,000  new  hot  water  sys- 
tems could  be  developed  in  a  period  of  five 
years. 

For  all  20  projects  the  study  concluded 
that  the  energy  savings  potential  was  "im- 
pressive." Over  their  lifetime  it  estimated 
the  savings  at  an  equivalent  to  9.8  million 
tnrrels  of  oiL 

Some  of  the  projects  could  turn  Into  bo- 
nanzas for  the  inventors  themselves.  The 
£>epartment  of  Energy  does  not  forbid,  and 
in  fact  even  encourages,  grant  recipients  to 
patent  energy  devices  that  turn  out  success- 
fully. Although  no  one  yet  is  known  to  have 
reaped  a  fortune,  grant  administrators  say 
that  a  product  filling  the  right  niche  at  the 
right  time  could  weU  produce  great  finan- 
cial rewards. 

But  not  all  those  involved  in  the  program 
have  been  pleased  with  the  results.  In  some 
cases  grants  have  been  so  small  that  devel- 
opers have  been  left  stranded  in  the  midst 
of  their  projects  without  money  to  complete 
even  a  prototype  model. 

Brad  MacMillan.  who  received  the  grant 
for  a  home  microcomputer,  says  the  $7,600 
barely  covered  costs  for  developing  concept 
drawings  of  his  device.  "I've  spent  an  entire 
year  running  around  trying  to  get  enough 
money  to  build  one,  just  one."  he  said. 
"Pretty  much  I've  met  a  stone  waU." 

In  such  a  case.  MacMillan  argues,  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  position  of  starting  a  proj- 
ect and  then  abandoning  it  without'  ever 
knowing  whether  the  device  will  work  or 
not.  "You  wonder  whether  it's  a  real  pro- 
gram or  a  sham.  Just  something  for  public 
relations."  he  said. 

Energy  administrators  concede  that  lack 
of  funds  often  forces  them  to  make  painful 
choices.  Last  year,  for  example,  about  $300 
million  was  requested  for  12.000  projects 
but  the  program  had  only  $8.4  million  to 
distribute  nationwide.  Under  such  restric- 
tions, they  say.  many  worthwhile  Ideas  are 
rejected. 

Meg  Schacter.  Western  regional  director 
0f  the  program,  says  nonetheless  it  is  grow- 
ing and  that  in  the  future  a  higher  percent- 
age of  applications  will  be  approved  for  sup- 
port. This  year,  she  says,  national  funding 
win  increase  to  $10  million. 

Schacter  noted  that  the  energy  office  will 
soon  begin  consideration  of  applications  for 
the  1980  awards.  Applications  for  grants  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Schacter  at 
Energy  Programs,  Department  of  Energy. 
Ill  Pine  St,  San  Francisco  94111.« 
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THE  STATE  OP  THE  ARTS  AT 
STATE  AND  LAND-GRANT  UNI- 
VERSITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OPmCHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Congress  is  now  considering 
reauthorization  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  I  would  like  to 
caU  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  study  recently  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  with  the 
support  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  This  study.  "The  State  of 
the  Arts  at  State  and  Land-Grant  Uni- 
versities," has  been  distributed  to  each 
Member.  Based  on  a  national  survey 
of  232  campuses,  this  study  is  a  valua- 
ble resource  on  teaching,  research,  and 
public  service  programs  in  the  urts.  It 
makes  no  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action,  but  rather  documents  for 
the  first  time  the  special  relationship 
between  the  arts  and  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 

The  report  highlights  the  role  of 
State  and  land-grant  universities  as 
patrons  of  the  arts,  who  provide  show- 
cases for  professional  artists  and  their 
works  In  their  concert  halls,  theaters, 
lecture  halls,  museums,  and  galleries. 
For  example,  respondents  to  the 
survey  reported  4,036  exhibitions  of 
art  or  craft  works  and  10.731  musical, 
opera,  dance,  and  theater  perform- 
ances presented  on  campus  by  facul- 
ty, .students,  and  nonuniversity  artists 
during  a  single  year. 

The  report  also  documents  that 
State  imiversities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges have  become  major  centers  for 
career  education  and  training  in  the 
arts  through  extensive  curriculums  of- 
ferings, public  exhibitions,  perform- 
ance, and  professional  experience.  Re- 
spondents reported  a  total  of  21,891 
courses  offered  in  23  arts  disciplines  In 
the  fall  of  1977,  and  student  enroll- 
ments of  135,473  In  these  courses, 
which  were  taught  by  8,329  faculty. 

The  report  also  includes  data  on  the 
distribution  of  arts  faculty  by  disci- 
pline, sex  and  tenure  status;  the 
number  of  arts  degrees  awarded;  arts 
programing  in  the  visual  and  perform- 
ing arts;  continuing  education  courses 
in  the  arts:  campus  arts  facilities;  and 
public  and  private  sources  of  support 
for  the  arts  on  campus. 

In  the  public  service  arena,  exten- 
sion services  in  the  arts  based  at  State 
and  land-grant  universities  bring  arts 
courses  to  specialized  populations, 
such  as  the  elderly,  the  imprisoned, 
and  the  handicapped;  to  thousands  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  have  never 
before  seen  a  play,  heard  a  concert,  or 
visited  a  museum;  to  residents  of  rural 
areas,  where  scattered  populations  dis- 
courage quality  touring  companies, 
and  to  residents  of  urban  areas,  where 
the  high  cost  of  tickets  discourages  at- 
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tendance.  Faculty  and  students  at  our 
Nation's  major  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  offer  quality  arts 
programs  to  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  where  they  live  or  what  their 
income  level  is. 

I  commend  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  their  cooperative  ven- 
ture in  producing,  "The  State  of  the 
Arts  at  State  and  Land-Grant  Universi- 
ties." This  excellent  report  will  help 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  appre- 
ciate the  rich  activities  in  the  arts  un- 
derway at  our  Nation's  major  public 
universities.  These  institutions  serve 
future  career  professionals— arts 
majors;  broaden  the  esthetic  sensibili- 
ties of  tomorrow's  citizenry— students 
who  major  in  nonarts  disciplines;  up- 
grade the  expertise  of  career  artists, 
arts  educators,  and  arts  adminis- 
trators—practicing professionals- 
through  continuing  education  courses; 
and  enrich  the  lives  of  people  with  an 
avocational  Interest  in  the  arts  who 
can  attend  high  quality  musical  and 
dramatic  performances  on  campus  or 
take  a  noncredit  art  course. 

"The  State  of  the  Arts  at  State  and 
Land-Grant  Universities"  documents 
the  fact  that  State  and  land-grant  uni- 
versities offer  broad  access  to  quality 
arts  programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it.« 
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JAMES  CASSANO 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PQfNSTLVAlf lA 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  contribution  and  accom- 
plishments of  one  of  my  constituents, 
District  Manager  James  Cassano,  who 
Is  retiring  after  42  years  of  loyal  serv- 
ice to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  fact  that  it  was  written  by 
his  fellow  worker.  Assistant  District 
Manager  W.  B.  Hopkins,  is  a  true 
measure  of  his  integrity  and  commit- 
ment. 
The  article  follows: 

Tkibutb  to  Jamks  Cassano 

Mr.  Cassano  began  his  career  with  Social 
Security  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  a  clerk  on 
February  10.  1938.  Coming  up  through  the 
ranks  from  GS-1  to  his  present  OS-13  posi- 
tion. Jim  was  first  promoted  to  District 
Manager  of  the  Uniontown  District  Office 
In  1954.  He  opened  the  West  Chester  Dis- 
trict Office  on  October  29.  19&6,  and  has 
been  its  only  manager  since  that  time.  He 
has  seen  the  office  grow  from  a  staff  of  8 
people  in  1956  to  a  staff  of  29  people  today. 
The  workload  has  increased  from  8,097 
beneficiaries  in  1955  to  over  37,000  benefi- 
ciaries today. 

His  leadership  qualities  and  managerial 
skills  are  to  be  admired  as  the  West  Chester 
Social  Security  Office  commands  a  reputa- 
tion as  good  as  any  Social  Security  facility 
In  existence. 

A  long  time  resident  of  West  Chester.  Jim 
has  been  very  active  in  many  community 
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service  activities  including  the  Exchange 
Club,  serving  as  President  of  the  West  Ches- 
ter Club  and  in  1969-1970  as  President  of 
the  Pa.  District  Exchange  Clubs.  In  1972  he 
was  named  Mr.  Excbangite  of  the  Year  by 
the  Pa.  District  Exchange  Clubs. 

Jim  was  a  member  of  the  Chester  County 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  for  many  years 
and  sen'ed  on  its  Inter-Agency  Executive 
Committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

As  a  result  of  his  long  period  of  service  as 
Chairman  of  a  combined  service  club  and 
Salvation  Army  food  drive,  the  Salvation 
Army  presented  him  with  Its  highest  honor- 
ary award  to  private  citizens  in  1974. 

Jim  served  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Greater  West  Chester  United 
Fund  for  several  years.  For  the  past  22 
years,  he  has  assisted  In  conducting  the 
annual  United  Fund  campaign  in  West 
Chester. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Chester 
County  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
(RSVP)  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the 
Executive  Director  In  administering  the 
RSVP  program  in  Chester  County. 

He  has  served  as, a  member  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Group  of  the  Chester  County  Services 
for  Senior  Citizens  since  its  inception  over 
'seven  years  ago. 

Jim  Is  a  member  of  the  Elks  Club  of  West 
Chester,  and  the  West  Chester  Order  of 
Sons  of  Italy. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  St.  Agnes  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  West  Chester  and  has 
served  as  a  Rector  In  that  church  for  over 
seven  years. 

Though  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion loses  his  services  now,  1  am  certain  that 
the  residents  of  Chester  County  will  contin- 
ue to  benefit  from  his  superior  abilities  as 
he  continues  to  serve  In  his  various  commu- 
nity activities.  We  say  at  this  time.  Thank 
you  Jim  for  a  Job  well  done.* 


OTA   REPORT   UN   ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CONTAMINANTS  IN  POOD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
December  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment— OTA— re- 
leased the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  Federal  and  State  efforts  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  accidental  con- 
tamination of  food  by  PCB's,  Kepone, 
PBB's.  and  other  toxic  materials.  This 
report,  "Environmental  Contaminants 
in  Pood."  was  requested  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

In  receiving  the  OTA  report,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
chairman  of  the  House  Commerce 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, commended  OTA  for  its  valua- 
ble contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  food  contamination. 
The  OTA  report.  Congressman  Eck- 
hardt said: 

Raises  most  of  the  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed  *  *  *  and  also  provides  construc- 
tive options  for  change. 

The  summary  of  this  report  is  avail- 
able as  a  separate  self -mailer  for  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  to  send  to  constitu- 
ents, district  offices,  and  interested 
local  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  OTA  report,  "Environmen- 
tal Contaminants  in  Food." 

Environmental  Contaminants  in  Food 

Environmental  contaminants  in  food  have 
t>ecome  a  nationwide  problem.  Between  1968 
and  1978.  according  to  an  OTA  survey,  243 
food-contamination  incidents  were  reported 
in  this  country.  (Environmental  contami- 
nants include  organic  chemicals,  metals  and 
their  derivatives,  and  radioactive  substances 
that  inadvertently  enter  the  human  food 
supply  through  agriculture,  mining,  indus- 
trial operations,  or  energy  production.) 

Although  the  United  States  has. escaped 
mass  poisonings  such  as  have  occurred  in 
other  industrialized  nations,  nearly  all  U.S. 
residents  carry  detectable  residues  of  some 
environmental  contaminant  In  their  bodies. 
Studies  indicate  that  some  contaminants 
present  at  low  levels  in  U.S.  food  cause 
physiological  changes  in  humans,  but  the 
long-term  significance  of  these  changes  Is 
uncertain.  Between  1968  and  1978.  at  least 
$282  million  in  food  was  lost  to  contamina- 
tion. This  conservative  estimate  only  In- 
cludes 30  percent  of  the  known  Incidents 
and  ignores  hidden  costs  such  as  medical  ex- 
penses and  lost  workdays. 

Although  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (FFDCA)  contains  no  specific 
provisions  for  environmental  contaminants, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
does  set  permissible  levels  (either  "action 
levels"  or  "tolerances")  for  all  known  con- 
taminants. FDA  relies  on  informal  action 
levels  more  than  formal  tolerances  because 
tolerances  can  only  be  set  through  complex, 
time-consuming  procedures.  FDA  Is  not  re- 
quired to  review  these  Informal  Judgments, 
nor  to  commission  new  toxicological  studies 
even  when  available  data  are  inadequate. 
When  setting  regulations  FDA  atttempts  to 
balance  the  cost  of  the  food  lost  against  the 
degree  of  public  health  protection  gained. 

Federal  and  State  monitoring  of  food  is 
primarily  regulatory,  designed  to  ensure 
that  environmental  contaminants  do  not 
exceed  prescribed  action  levels  or  toler- 
ances. Consequently,  contamination  involv- 
ing unregulated  substances  Is  rarely  identi- 
fied before  it  becomes  a  major  problem. 
None  of  the  major  environmental  contami- 
nation incidents  in  this  country  (PBB,  PCB, 
kepone.  and  mercury)  were  initially  discov- 
ered by  ongoing  monitoring  programs.  In 
each  case,  actual  human  or  animal  poison- 
ings—either at  home  or  abroad— alerted  au- 
thorities to  the  danger. 

Managing  contamination  incidents  can  be 
difficult  because  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  involved  sometimes  do  not  coordi- 
nate their  activities.  Efforts  are  hindered 
further  by  the  complexity  of  the  American 
food  system  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
food  Is  moved  through  the  system. 

In  light  of  these  findings.  Congress  could: 
1)  allow  the  present  system  to  continue;  2) 
amend  FFDCA  to  require  the  establishment 
of  tolerances,  shnplify  administrative  proce- 
dures through  which  tolerances  are  set, 
clarify  the  weight  economic  criteria  can 
have,  and/or  grant  FDA  authority  to  set  re- 
gional tolerances:  3)  establish  a  national 
monitoring  system  to  detect  unregulated 
chemicals  in  food:  and/or  4)  designate  a 
lead  agency  or  establish  a  center  to  orches- 
trate the  delivery  of  Federal  assistance  to 
affected  areas.* 
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SRI  LANKA'S  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCH 

or  WISCONSIN 
nf  THX  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  February  4,  the  32d  anniversary 
of  Sri  Lanka's  independence.  Is  a  fit- 
ting opportunity  for  us  to  recognize 
the  political,  economic,  and  social 
achievements  which  have  marked  that 
country's  history  as  a  free,  democratic 
society. 

Sri  Lanka  has  held  seven  general 
elections  s\nce  it  achieved  independ- 
ence in  1948,  and  the  Government  has 
changed  hands  at  six  of  them,  a  record 
for  democracy-in-actlon  in  postcolonial 
Asia.  Voter  participation  In  general 
elections  has  averaged  over  80  percent 
for  the  last  15  years,  certainly  an  ac- 
complishment which  we  in  the  United 
States  should  envy. 

Sri  Lanka's  successive  governments 
have  achieved  a  record  of  meeting  the 
basic  himaan  needs  of  their  country's 
people  which  is  unequaled  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  Although  the  coun- 
try's per  capita  annual  Income  Is  only 
about  $200,  average  life  expectancy  is 
68  years,  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
country's  adult  literacy  rate  is  78  per- 
cent, and  its  population  growth  rate  is 
estimated  at  1.6  percent  annually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  World  Bank,  Sri  Lanka 
has  about  IV*  times  the  life  expectan- 
cy, three  times  the  literacy,  one-fourth 
the  infant  mortality  and  half  the  birth 
rate  that  are  typical  of  countries  at  its 
per  capita  in(»>me  level. 

Since  President  J.  R.  Jayewardene 
took  office  In  1977.  the  Sri  Lankan 
Government  has  taken  important 
steps  to  reverse  the  trend  of  economic 
stagnation  and  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment which  had  stifled  economic 
growth.  In  order  to  restore  free 
market  incentives,  foreign  exchange 
restrictions  have  been  liberalized, 
import  and  export  controls  disman- 
tled, and  the  tax  system  overhauled  to 
encourage  savings  and  Investment. 
The  coimtry  has  established  a  free 
trade  zone  to  attract  foreign  invest- 
ments and  has  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious water  control  and  land  reclama- 
tion project,  the  accelerated  Makawell 
development  program.  As  a  result,  the 
Sri  Lankan  economy  grew  by  an  im- 
pressive 8.2  percent  in  1978,  and  its 
growth  rate  Is  expected  to  remain  at  6 
percent  or  better  for  the  next  several 
years. 

Sri  Lankans  have  every  right  to 
salute  their  past  with  pride  and  their 
future  with  confidence.  I  am  sure  we 
join  with  many  other  nations  in  taking 
the  opportunity  of  their  national  day 
to  offer  them  our  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 

Additional  information  follows: 
Embassy  of  the  Democratic  Socialist 
REPimuc  OP  Sri  Lanka. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  22. 1980. 
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H<H1.  CUMBCT  J.  ZABtOCn. 

V.  S  Hmue  of  Representatives, 
WaahingttM,  D.C. 

Mt  Dub  M>.  Zajbiocki:  As  srou  know, 
February  4  marks  the  National  IMiy  of  Sri 
Lanka  and  this  year  we  will  be  celebrating 
the  32nd  Aniversary  of  obtaining  our  inde- 
pendence from  the  British  Crown.  I  recall 
with  appreciation  the  references  you  have 
made  in  the  past  in  the  House  about  Sri 
Lanka  on  this  occasion.  I  am  therefore  ven- 
turing to  request  you  once  again  to  make  a 
suitable  reference  to  my  country  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  year  too.  Knowing 
your  continuing  interest  in  and  affection  for 
Sri  Lanka.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to 
re^tond  favourably  to  this  request 

I  am  enclosing  an  Aide  Memoire  contain- 
ing Information  on  Sri  LAnka  both  in  gener- 
al and  with  particular  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress made  over  the  last  year  which  may  be 
of  value  in  formulating  your  remarks. 

With  kind  regards. 
Tours  sincerely. 

EBMXST  CORKA. 

HU^  Commissioner  for  Sri  Lanka  in 
Canada  and  Charge  d'Aff aires  a.t. 
Washington. 

Enclosure. 

Aide  MntoiRS 

DKMOCHATIC  SOCIALIST  REFT7BLIC  OF  SRI  JMKKk 
RATIONAL  DAT— nSBRUART  4,  1080 

February  4,  1980  marks  the  32nd  anniver- 
sary of  JSri  Lanka's  achievement  of  independ- 
ence. The  transformation  from  British  co- 
lonial rule  to  Independent  nationhood  was 
brought  about  by  persuasion  and  negotia- 
tion. In  the  same  spirit,  the  country's  people 
and  leaders  have  worked  together  to  estab- 
lish and  nurture^a  politically  stable  society, 
in  which  the  forms  and  values  of  democracy 
are  firmly  entrenched.  Universal  adult  fran- 
chise, introduced  to  the  country  in  1931,  is  a 
cherished  and  fteely  exercised  rif^t.  Sever- 
al general  elections  have  been  held  in  Sri 
Lanka  since  independence  was  achieved  in 
1948.  The  reins  of  Oovernraent  changed 
bands  at  six  of  them,  thus  establishing  for 
Sri  Lanka  a  record  of  democracy-in-action. 
which  is  unmatched  in  post-colonial  Asia. 
For  the  past  19  years,  voter  turnout  at  gen- 
eral elections  has  averaged  over  80  percent, 
testifying  to  the  poUtical  maturity  of  Sri 
Lanka's  people. 

Unto  iy}3  Sri  Lanka  retained  the  BritiA 
monarchy  as  the  constitutional  head  of 
state.  In  1972,  a  Republican  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  with  its  inauguration  in 
May  1972.  the  traditional  name  of  Sri  Umka 
(meaning  Restdendant  land)  was  restored. 
The  Oovemor  General  who  had  represented 
the  British  Monarchy  was  replaced  by  a  tit- 
ular President,  nominated  by  the  Head  of 
Oovemment  (Prime  Minister)  elected  by 
the  people  of  Sri  Lanka.  This  essentially 
British  type  of  Parliamentary  Qoremment 
continued  untfl  1978,  when  a  further  consti- 
tutional change  was  made.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Jayewardene,  under  whose  leadership  the 
United  National  party  was  returned  to 
office  with  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
Parliament,  in  July  XSm,  had  consistently 
campaigned  for  the  estabUshment  of  a 
Presidential  form  of  Government  capable  of 
increasing  the  level  and  pace  of  national  de- 
velopment without  in  any  way  eroding  the 
country's  democratic  freedoms.  Such  a  con- 
stitution was  endoned  by  Parliament,  and 
became  effective  on  the  7th  September 
1978.  It  reflects  the  best  In  the  constitution- 
al practices  of  the  U.S.A..  France  and  Brit- 
ain, adopted  to  the  specific  conditions  and 
desires  of  the  country  and  people  of  Sri 
Lanka.  Sovereignty  of  the  people  is  exercised 
through  Parliament,  which  has  been  de- 
clared supreme.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in 
Parliament  and.  unlike  the  American  system, 
the  President  has  no  right  of  veto  over  legls- 
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lation  passed  in  Parliament.  The  executive 
power  of  the  people  is  vested  in  the  Presiden- 
cy. The  President  is  elected  directly  by  the 
people  for  a  fixed  term  of  six  years,  and  he  is 
not  dependent  on  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
This  arrangement,  which  provides  for  execu- 
tive stability,  is  considered  indispensable  for 
a  developing  country  like  Sri  Lanka.  Parlia- 
ment initiates  legislation  and  voices  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  people.  The  President,  on  the 
other  hand,  ensures  that  the  vital  connecting 
links  in  the  execution  of  such  legislation  are 
maintained. 

The  rule  of  law  is  ensured  in  the  constitu- 
tion by  a  strict  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  executive,  the  legislature  and  the 
Judiciary.  An  independent  judicial  system 
ensores  the  right  of  every  dtiaen  to  equality 
before  the  law._ 

The  constitullon  also  ensures  a  fair  and 
Just  solution  to  the  histtulc  grievances  of 
the  Tamil  speaking  minority  in  Sri  Lanlca. 
particularly  in  the  area  of  language  rights. 
While  Sinhala,  the  language  of  the  majority 
remains  the  official  language,  both  Sinhala 
and  Tamil  were  made  national  languages 
under  the  1978  constitution,  the  use  of 
Tamil  in  Government  offices  and  in  the  Low 
Courts  has  lieen  constitutionally  giuu-an- 
teed. 

Equal  opportunities  for  every  Sri  Lankan 
citizen,  irrespective  of  ethnic  origin  or  reli- 
gion are  guaranteed  under  the  constitution. 
Past  experience  has  shown  a  certain  loose- 
nesB  In  the  provision  o<  the  constitution  as 
regards  the  fundamental  rights  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  the  people.  In  the  new  constitution 
there  is  a  specific  chapter  dealing  with  fun- 
damental rights.  This  chapter  embodies  all 
SO  clauses  contained  in  the  UJf .  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Sri  Lanka's  foreign  pollcji  has  been  one  of 
non-alignment,  in  its  purest  form.  Sri 
Lanka's  perception  of  Don-alignment.  and 
its  overall  approach  to  world  affairs,  were 
articulated  in  the  following  terms,  by  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Jayewardene,  speaking  at  Havana 
last  year 

"Let  not  man  raise  his  hand  against  man. 
I«t  him  speak  the  language  of  peace  and 
friendship.  Let  the  love  that  paaseth  human 
understanding  prevail.  May  tliey  seek  to 
solve  their  problems  by  discussion  and  not 
by  war." 

Prom  Augiist  1978  when  the  Conference 
of  the  Heads  of  State  and  Oovemment  of 
Non-AIigned  countries  was  held  in  Sri 
Lanka  untO  September  1979,  Sri  Lanka 
served  as  the  Chairman  and  the  Co-onBna- 
tor  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  This 
Movement  which  now  consiats  a<  over  90 
members  has  been  a  vital  force  in  the  ddib- 
erations  of  the  United  NatioiM,  and  has 
played  an  increasingly  signincant  role  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  As  Cba&rman.  Sri  Tjh^^ 
sought  to  maintain  the  founding  principles 
of  non-alignment,  and  when  it  gave  up  the 
gavel  of  office.  President  Jayewardene  said 
that  he  was  "glad  and  prond"  to  tumd  It 
down  with  the  movement  ''untarnished  and 
unaltered."  Sri  lAnka's  eonstatent  aim 
within  the  Non-Alignment  Mo>vement  has 
been  to  introduce  a  sense  of  moderation,  in 
discussion,  and  to  protect  tntematlonally  ac- 
cepted principlss  as  basic  as  non-interfer- 
enee  and  sovereign  Integrity. 

Sri  Lanka's  truly  non-aligned  position  was 
demonstrated  during  the  Noo-Aligned 
Heads  of  State  and  Oovemment  eonference 
held  in  Havana  (September  19T9>  where  the 
Sri  Lanka  delegation  conststCntly  pursued 
the  objective  of  moderation  and  restraint 

A  point  of  particular  interest  to  the 
American  public  would  be  that  Sri  Lanka 
mtered  a  reservation  on  the  section  in  the 
Havana  Declaration  dealing  with  Puerto 
Rico.  While  Srt  Lsmks  supports  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
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Puerto  Rico,  its  expression  of  a  reservation 
implies  that  the  formulation  in  the  Havana 
Declaration  does  not  accord  with  Sri 
Lanka's  position  on  this  issue. 

Basic  human  needs 

Successive  governments  in  Sri  Lanka  have 
shown  their  commitments  to  meeting  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  people.  Sri 
Lanka's  achievements  in  the  realm  of  food, 
education  and  health  are  particularly  im- 
pressive. In  the  last  25  years.  Sri  Iiankans 
have: 

Increased  their  food  consumption  by 
about  15  percent  to  2,200  calories  per  capita; 

Increased  their  life  expectancy  to  68 
years: 

Decreased  their  infant  mortality  to  45  per 
1,000: 

Decreased  their  population  growth  rate  to 
1.5  percent; 

Achieved  an  adult  literacy  rate  of  78  per- 
cent 

In  recent  decades  income  distribution  has 
also  become  more  equitable  to  benefit  the 
lower  40  percent  of  the  population. 

Economw 

When  the  present  Government  of  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Jayewardene  assumed  power  in 
1977,  it  was  clear  that  the  previous  govern- 
ments commitment  to  social  and  economic 
welfare  had  not  been  without  its  costs:  nota- 
bly a  stagnating  economy  which  had  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  energy  crisis 
and  an  unacceptable  rate  of  unemployment. 

The  Oovemment  of  President  Jayewar- 
dene has  taken  a  nimiber  of  important  steps 
to  reverse  this  trend  and  generate  and  redi- 
rect resources  from  ccmsumption  to  invest- 
ment from  welfare  programmes  and  subsi- 
dies to  efforts  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  investment  in  production.  At  the  outset 
in  1977,  the  government  initiated  a  series  of 
far-reaching  financial  and  economic  reforms 
to  bring  about  a  free  market  economy 
through  such  moves  as  the  unification  of 
the  exchange  rate,  the  liberalisation  of  for- 
eign exchange  restrictions  and  the  disman- 
tling of  Import  and  export  controls.  As  a 
result  Sri  Lanka  has  achieved  an  impressive 
growth  rate  of  8.3  percent  in  1978,  nearly 
twice  the  growth  rate  of  4.4  percoit  record- 
ed In  1977.  After  the  initial  spurt  in  1978  fol- 
lowing the  liberaUsstion.  the  economy  is  ex- 
pected to  settle  down  to  an  appreciable 
growth  rate  of  about  6  percent  in  the  next 
few  years,  a  satisfactory  growth  rate  given 
the  present  gloomy  world  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Positive  steps  have  also  been  taken  to 
stimulate  investment  in  the  private  sector. 
The  tax  system  of  the  country  hss  been 
completely  overfaaoled  to  restore  inceatives 
to  save  and  invest  The  Budget  for  1988  es- 
tended  ocHicessk>ns  in  the  form  to  tax  holi- 
days on  company  profits  in  a  number  of  new 
industrial  areas.  Messures  have  also  been 
taken  to  encourage  savings  and  it  is  gnUif  y- 
ing  to  note  that  time  and  savings  deposits 
with  commercial  banks  rose  to  RS.1.3S0  mil- 
lioB  in  1977  and  Rs.1.584  mmioo  in  1978  In 
sharp  contrast  to  an  increase  of  Rs.463  mH- 
llOD  in  1976  and  Rs.68  million  in  1975.  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  1979  alone  these  de- 
posits rose  to  Rs.ljB98  million. 

Free  trade  aone 

Particular  emphasis  is  also  being  given  to 
attncttaig  foreign  investment  through  the 
Oovemmcnt's  Free  Trade  Zone  pn^osaL  As 
at  the  end  of  1979,  the  Oreater  Colombo 
Economic  Commission  has  approved  about 
77  industrial  projects  from  21  countries  in- 
volving sn  Investment  of  8140  million  of 
which  about  70  percent  is  from  foreign  in- 
vestment By  the  end  of  1979  around  15  in- 
dustries were  already  In  productioD  and  an- 
other 20  under  construction. 
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In  pursuit  of  these  objectives  of  attracting 
private  capital  to  Sri  Lanka,  the  Govern- 
ment has  also  allowed  new  foreign  banks  to 
open  branches  In  the  country.  The  Ameri- 
can Citibank  has  already  opened  a  branch 
in  Colombo  and  other  banks  have  also  ex- 
pressed similar  interest.  In  1979  Sri  Lanka 
arranged  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  a 
syndicated  loan  of  U.S.  $50  million  in  the 
Euro-currency  market  on  very  favourable 
terms.  The  fact  that  the  loan  was  heavily 
over-subscribed  Is  further  proof  of  the  inter- 
national banking  community's  confidence  in 
the  economic  policies  of  Sri  Lanka. 

Mahaweli  development  programme 

With  its  twin  priorities  of  increasing  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  increasing  agri- 
cultural production  for  self-sufficiency  the 
Government  of  President  Jayewardene  has 
also  decided  to  embark  on  the  Accelerated 
Programme  of  Mahaweli  Development  This 
ambitious  multipurpose  irrigation  scheme  is 
based  on  exploiting  the  resources  of  Sri 
Lanka's  largest  river,  the  MahawelL  In  the 
first  stage  of  development  under  the  accel- 
erated programme.  8  dams  are  to  be  con- 
structed 4  of  which  would  have  a  major 
hydro-power  component  amounting  to 
about  500  to  600  megawatts  and  lead  to  the 
opening  up  of  approximately  117,000  hec- 
tares of  new  land.  The  project  is  being  com- 
pleted with  financial  assistance  from  the 
Worid  Bank  and  its  affiliate  the  IDA  (Inter- 
national Development  Association)  in  con- 
junction with  the  UJS.,  Canada,  Nether- 
lands. EEC,  U.K.,  and  Sweden.* 


NICARAGUA— PART  X:  EDUCA- 
TION AND  THE  LITERACY  CAM- 
PAIGN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nfDiAifA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESfaTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S.  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  the  congressional  mission 
to  Nicaragua  were  able  to  witness  close 
up  many  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  people  of  that  war-torn  nation. 
Hunger,  sickness,  and  homelessness 
are  the  companions  of  many.  Families 
grieve  for  relatives  lost  in  the  fighting, 
and  children  have  been  left  without 
parents.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
economy,  unemployment  has  become 
widespread  and  the  provision  of  basic 
necessities  has  been  made  more  diffi- 
cult. Antedating  these  problems,  how- 
ever, is  an  invisible  problem  that  has 
festered  for  years  in  both  city  and 
countryside:  Nicaragua  has  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  illiteracy  in  Latin 
America.  If  illiteracy  is  a  form  of 
silent  violence  visited  on  a  population 
by  either  a  government's  neglect  or  its 
simple  incapacity  to  educate  its  citi- 
zens, then  Ni(»ut«ua  has  indeed  been 
a  violent  place  for  some  time. 

Our  second  meeting  in  Managua— 
with  Minister  of  Education  Carlos 
Tunnermann.  the  former  rector  of  the 
National  Autonomous  University  of 
Nicaragua— allowed  us  to  delve  into 
the  problem  of  illiteracy  among  Nica- 
raguans.  When  asked  for  his  assess- 
ment of  the  current  situation.  Mr. 
Tunnermann  replied  that  the  extent 
of  illiteracy  was  greater  than  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Somoza  regime. 
Up  to  55  percent  of  all  city  dwellers 
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and  80  percent  of  all  rural  people 
might  be  illiterate.  The  official  esti- 
mate of  650.000  illiterates  made  by  the 
regime,  he  stated,  was  low  by  at  least  a 
quarter  million,  perhaps  more.  If  such 
an  assessment  ia  correct,  approximate- 
ly 900,000  Nicaraguans  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  figures  clearly  Jus- 
tify the  emphasis  on  education  in  the 
new  government. 

Members  of  the  congressional  mis- 
sion were  very  concerned  about  two 
recent  developments  in  Nicaraguan 
education.  The  first  was  the  presence 
of  1.200  Cuban  teachers  in  the  nation's 
school  system.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion about  the  duties  of  these  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Tunnermann  cited  Nicara- 
gua's "deficit"  of  3,400  educators  and 
then  explained  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  insure  that  th^  Cubans  would 
not  engage  in  political  indcxrtrination 
of  their  pupils.  They  would  be  working 
within  the  confines  of  a  temporary 
curriculum  prepared  for  them  by  the 
new  government.  Before  recjeiving 
their  assignments,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  attend  seminars  in  the  cur- 
riculum conducted  by  Nicaraguans. 

Mr.  Tunnermann  also  remained  that 
most  of  the  Cubans  would  be  posted  to 
rural  regions  where  there  had  been 
severe  shortages  of  teachers  in  the 
past.  There  they  would  be  limited  to 
the  instruction  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  while  Nicaraguans  handled 
classes  in  civics,  histoiy.  and  social  sci- 
ence. Mr.  Timnermann  added  that 
teachers  from  other  countries  were 
being  welcomed,  though  all  foreigners 
were  to  work  in  the  school  system  not. 
more  than  2  or  3  years  tmtil  emergen- 
cy needs  were  met. 

Our  second  concern  was  not  founded 
on  anything  as  concrete  as  the  pres- 
ence of  1,200  Cubans,  but  it  was,  for 
some  at  least,  potentially  more  serious. 
Like  coimterparts  of  theirs  In  other 
developing  nations,  the  leaders  of  the 
Sandinista  movement  have  conceived 
and  planned  a  literacy  campaign  as  an 
Integral  part  of  their  postrevolution- 
ary  program.  Called  the  National 
Crusade  For  Literacy  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  Jesuit  priest.  Father  Er- 
nesto Cardenal.  the  4-month  effort  is 
to  begin  in  March  of  this  year.  Its  am- 
bitious goal  is  nothing  less  than  the 
eradication  of  illiteracy  in  Nicaragua. 
The  basic  skills  it  will  supply  are  to 
supplement  whatever  instructipn  may 
already  be  available  in  the  existing 
school  system.  Of  course,  the  literacy 
campaign  holds  great  promise  for 
many  poor  Nicaraguans.  It  may  be  the 
vehicle  to  lift  them  out  of  their  la- 
mentable backwardness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  campaign  could  be  used 
against  them.  It  might  become  the 
mechanism  through  which  the  poor 
would  be  browbeaten  into  acceptanA 
of  less  than  the  full  freedom  to  which 
their  struggle  has  entitled  them. 

How  can  the  philosophical  underpin- 
nings  of  the  literacy  campaign  be  un- 
derstood? Perhaps  the  best  way  to  un- 
derstand them  is  to  examine  the 
groups  and  individuals  who  direct, 
support,  and  participate  in  the  effort. 
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To  begin,  the  direction  is  broadly 
based.  Aside  from  several  government 
functionaries,  the  board  of  directors 
includes  representatives  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Episcopal  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Autonomous  University  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  Central  American  Universi- 
ty, the  National  Association  of  Nicara- 
guan Educators,  the  Nicaragtian  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Educators,  the 
Union  of  Joiuiudists  of  Nicaragua,  and 
the  Nicaraguan  Institute  of  Develop- 
ment, among  others.  Support  for  the 
effort  Is  Just  as  broadly  based.  Govern- 
ment and  private  sources  in  Nicaragua 
itself  are  prominoit,  but  contributions 
have  also  ccnne  from  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  foimdations  and 
Individuals  in  Germany,  and  religious 
organizations  and  individuals  in  Hon- 
divas,  Mexico,  Panama.  Switzerland, 
and  Venezuela.  As  regajxls  participa- 
tion in  the  effort,  once  again  the  base 
is  broacL  The  archbishop  of  Managiia, 
for  example,  has  stated  that  the  220 
priests,  500  religious,  and  many  lay 
woiiters  in  his  jurisdiction  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  campaign.  These  people 
will  complement  thousands  of  private 
volunteers  who  will  undoubtedly  lend 
a  hand 

Ouir  Nicaraguan  hosts  made  It  clear 
to  us  that  they  view  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  country  in  a  very  compre- 
hensive way.  There  are  economic, 
social,  political,  and  moral  aspects  to 
be  considered.  President  Carter,  of 
course,  is  asldng  Congress  for  addition- 
al funds  to  help  speed  the  process  of 
rebuilding.  Because  the  school  system 
and  the  literacy  campaign  are  bound 
to  play  key  roles  in  virtually  all  as- 
pects or  reconstruction,  it  is  important 
that  neither  one  be  abused  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  people.  There  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  we  wHl  not  be 
disappointed  by  events  in  Nicaraguan 
education  in  the  time  ahead. 

(Note.- Previous  statements  in  this 
series  appeared  on  November  27,  No- 
vember 29.  December  3.  December  4. 
December  11.  December  14.  December 
20.  January  22.  and  January  28.  )• 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  PRIVATE 
EDUCATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

oriowa 

IH  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESERTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
ThiuBday,  I  wiU  Join  the  students  of 
my  alma  mater.  Wahlert  High  Sch(x>l. 
in  Dubuque;  Iowa,  at  an  assembly  to 
observe  National  Catholic  Education 
Week.  That  makes  it  particnilarly  ap- 
propriate to  review  the  special  role  pri- 
vate 8Ch(x>ls  play  in  our  society. 

Nearly  50  million  young  people  are 
currently  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  system.  Of  that 
number,  nearly  10  percent  attend  pri- 
vate schools.  And,  while  public  school 
attendance  has  been  dropping  at 
nearly  2  percent  eaeh  year,  private 
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school  attendance  has.  In  recent  years. 
Increased  by  more  than  1  percent  an- 
nually. 

This  was  not  alwas^s  the  case.  In  the 
late  19€0's,  enrollments  in  private 
schools,  over  70  percent  of  which  are 
Catholic,  plummeted.  Private  educa- 
tors became  concerned.  Patrick  Far- 
rell,  director  of  education  for  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  challenged  paro- 
chial schools  to  reexamine  their  pur- 
pose. Their  conclusion: 

We  discovered  that  our  real  strength  was 
o»ir  relationship  with  the  community  and 
that  we  offered  parents  the  kind  of  educa- 
tlonthat  they  wanted  for  their  children. 

In  the  past  decade  our  society  has 
begim  to  return  to  many  of  its  tradi- 
tonal  values.  Parents  once  again  wel- 
come the  emphasis  private  schools 
place  on  discipline,  moral  and  religious 
values,  as  well  as  on  academic  excel- 
lence. 

And  yet  this  does  not  mean  that  pri- 
vate schools  are  homogenous.  To  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  epitome  of  di- 
versity. Private  schools  welcome  per- 
sons of  all  races,  economic  and  reli- 
gious backgrounds.  In  the  Catholic 
system,  the  study  of  Catholic  doctrine 
is  not  mandatory,  and  lay  teachers 
outnumber  nuns  and  priests  by  a  2-to- 
1  margin. 

The  chaUenges  confronting  the  pri- 
vate schools  today  are  very  complex. 
In  order  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  the  students  and  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety, schools  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  individual  student 
and  flexible  in  their  approach  to 
learning.  Because  of  their  historic 
commitment  to  superior  education, 
private  schools  will  continue  to  per- 
form an  essential  fimction  of  develop- 
ing young  minds  into  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers. We  could  not  do  without  them.« 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  ARE  A 
CASUALTY  IN  IRAN 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  OELAWARZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  19S0 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  look  at  the  turmoil  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan,  our  thoughts  focus 
on  the  suffering  on  the  innocent 
people  caught  up  in  the  conflicts,  and 
the  implications  of  these  events  for 
our  national  security. 

A  recent  report  in  the  Washington 
Post  called  my  attention  to  another 
tragic  aspect  of  these  events,  that  is 
the  consequence  of  the  turmoil  in  Iran 
for  the  wildlife,  fish,  and  other  nation- 
al resources  of  this  ecologically  rich 
nation. 

During  the  many  years  the  Shah 
reigned  in  Iran  he  established  a 
system  of  national  parks  to  protect 
many  forms  of  endangered  wildlife 
such  as  Persian  fallow  deer,  Caspian 
tigers,  cheetahs,  and  others.  Rigorous 
conservation  measures  were  instituted 
to  prevent  overgrazing  of  the  grass- 
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lands,  overcutting  of  the  forests,  and 
overfishing  of  the  waters. 

With  the  Shah  gone,  and  public  sen- 
timent aroused  against  all  he  stood 
for,  these  parks  and  conservation  regu- 
lations no  longer  matter.  To  quote 
from  the  Washington  Post  article  by 
Michael  Weisskopf: 

In  a  nation  turned  upside  down  by  revolu- 
tion the  natural  resources  so  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  Shah  Mohammad  Reza  Pah- 
lavi  have  become  a  major  casualty  of  the 
new  Islamic  republic.  After  years  of  restric- 
tions and  stiff  penalities  for  such  infrac- 
tions as  felling  a  tree,  Iranians  flock  to  the 
seas  and  forest  today  and  simply  take  what 
they  want. 

The  author  goes  on  to  describe  how 
some  Iranians  race  across  the  open 
desert  on  motorcycles  "mowing  down 
the  once  protected  gazelles  and  deer 
with  machineguns."  Assault  rifles 
are  now  turned  on  innocent,  almost 
tame.  wildUfe.  Sturgeon  in  the  Caspi- 
an Sea  are  taken,  not  with  nets,  but 
with  explosives,  and  without  regard  to 
size  and  season  limits. 

I  am  greatly  troubled  by  this  slaugh- 
ter of  endangered  wildlife  and  the  pil- 
laging of  rich  forests  and  waters.  In 
the  long  run.  it  is  these  events  which 
may  do  much  to  imdermine  the  objec- 
tive of  Iranian  self-sufficiency.  These 
natural  resources,  carefully  used, 
could  go  far  in  sustaining  Iranians 
now  and  in  the  futiu-e.  In  the  words  of 
Iran's  deputy  director  of  natural  envi- 
ronment, "if  you  destroy  them,  noth- 
ing will  be  left." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  article  from  the 
January  21,  1980.  Washington  Post, 
entitled.  "Free-for-all  Ravaging  Iran's 
Ecology,"  be  included  in  the  Record. 
Free-por-All  Ravagimc  Iran's  Ecologt 
(By  Michael  Weisskopf) 

VARAim,  IRAW.— They  race  across  the 
open  desert  on  motorcycles,  mowing  down 
the  once-protected  gazelles  and  deer  with 
machine  guns. 

Sometimes  the  motorized  poachers  at 
Kavir  National  Park  near  here  chase  the 
animals  Into  submission,  then  ritualistically 
slit  their  throats. 

Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north,  unli- 
censed fisherman  in  small  wooden  boats 
drop  dynamite  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  waiting 
with  nets  as  scores  of  caviar-laden  sturgeon 
l)elly  up. 

In  the  Zagos  forest  of  west  Iran,  villagers 
harvest  acres  of  valuable  hardwood  trees  for 
fuel  or  sale  to  furniture  makers,  then  plant 
crops  or  graze  livestock  on  the  fertile  land. 

In  a  nation  turned  upside  down  by  revolu- 
tion, the  natural  resources  so  carefully  pre- 
served by  Shah  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi 
have  become  a  major  casualty  of  the  new  Is- 
lamic republic. 

After  years  of  restrictions  and  stiff  penal- 
ties for  such  Irifractions  as  felling  a  tree, 
Iranians  flock  to  the  seas  and  forests  today 
and  simply  take  what  they  want. 

With  sophisticated  weapons  seized  from 
army  barracks  last  year,  they  frighten  off 
resources  police  as  they  leave  behind  eco- 
logical havoc. 

Mohammed  Vahedl,  Iran's  deputy  director 
of  natural  environment,  said  such  pillage  is 
understandable  in  a  country  without  a 
strong  central  government  or  a  new  set  of 
law's. 

"Suddenly  you  had  a  change  In  the  face  of 
the  regime."  he  said,  "and  it  was  very  ac- 
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ceptable  for  us  to  want  to  do  all  of  the 
things  we  couldn't  do  before." 

"Its  like  in  the  city  of  "New  York.  All  that 
breaking  into  stores  and  looting  when  the 
electricity  went  out.  People  want  to  do 
things  when  there  is  no  police  and  no  regu- 
lations." 

Iran  is  blessed  with  numerous  fresh-water 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  bountiful  Caspian  Sea 
and  millions  of  acres  of  forest  filled  with 
some  of  the  world's  rarest  wildlife.  Persian 
fallow  deer,  Caspian  tiger,  Jebeer  and  goi- 
tered  gazelle,  wild  ass  and  cheetah. 

The  shah,  intent  on  protecting  this  na- 
tional treasure,  insisted  on  strong  conserva- 
tion laws  and  appointed  his  brother,  Abdol 
Reza  Pahlavi,  as  Iran's  environmental  chief. 

Although  Abdol  Reza  Pahlavi  aggressively 
prosecuted  poachers— the  fine  for  destroy- 
ing a  Persian  fallow  deer  was  $3,500— he  ap- 
parently was  willing  to  bend  the  rules  for 
himself  and  his  friends. 

Game  wardens  at  wildlife  preserves  were 
instructed  to  search  for  prize  trophies,  stalk 
them  and  somehow  get  word  to  the  environ- 
mental chief,  who  would  arrive  later  in  a 
helicopter  with  a  hunting  party  of  friends 
and  servants  from  Tehran. 

"The  people  saw  that  the  environment 
was  only  being  protected  for  the  shah's 
brother,"  remarked  Vahedl.  "The  people 
couldn't  use  the  wildlife  for  themselves. 
After  the  revolution,  they  had  this  in  their 
minds." 

Soon  after  the  shah  was  toppled.  Iranians, 
Imbued  with  a  new  sense  of  freedom,  picked 
up  their  03  assault  rifles  and  pistols  and 
marched  to  some  of  Abdol  Reza  Pahlavi's 
favorite  hunting  grounds,  such  as  Kavir  Na- 
tional Park,  a  huge  expanse  of  desert  locat- 
ed 100  miles  southeast  of  Tehran. 

Wild  animals  at  Kavir,  almost  tame  after 
of  years  of  near  security  from  hunters,  were 
easy  targets  for  motorcycle  gangs  zooming 
across  the  flat  open  spaces,  sometimes  using 
flashlights  at  night  to  freeze  their  prey 
before  gtmning  them  down. 

Although  many  of  the  hunters  come  from 
nearby  farming  villages  like  Varamln,  hun- 
dreds more  drive  from  Tehran  carrying 
their  motorcycles  In  the  back  seats  of  Land 
Rovers  or  the  backs  of  trucks. 

One  day  recently,  shots  could  be  heard 
across  the  desert,  but  the  park  was  empty  of 
guards.  Villagers  who  use  the  oil  In  the 
bones  of  wild  ass  as  a  medicine  were  seen 
along  the  outskirts  of  Kavis  with  automatic 
rifles  in  hand. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Kavir,  Tamur  Kalla- 
kouh  was  tending  the  herd  of  400  sheep 
that  he  has  brought  to  the  park  for  the 
winter  grazing  on  ground  painstakingly  cul- 
tivated by  botanists  over  the  past  15  years 
as  a  guard  against  land  erosion. 

"I  never  has  the  guts  to  come  before,"  said 
the  21-year-oId  shepherd.  "I  heard  things 
were  easier  now.  Otherwise  I  would  have 
hand-fed  my  sheep  in  a  bam  for  1,000  rials 
[$15]  apiece  for  the  winter." 

In  north  and  northwest  Iran  where  the 
tall  cypress,  beech  and  maple  trees  flourish 
in  the  cool  wet  climate,  poachers  have 
cleared  away  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
hardwoods  to  make  room  for  livestock  graz- 
ing and  farming. 

As  many  as  300  trees  are  sawed  and 
hacked  down  In  the  Zagros  and  Caspian  for- 
ests every  day  by  local  people  needing  fire- 
wood and  entrepreneurs  who  sell  the 
lumber  at  great  profit  to  homebuilders  and 
furniture  manufacturers,  according  to 
Vahedl. 

The  northwoods  lakes  have  long  been  the 
mating  and  hatching  grounds  for  duck, 
geese 4 and  swan  that  migrate  from  Siberia. 
But  experts  now  fear  that  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  the  birds  may  be  lost  because  of 
wanton  hunting  In  places  like  the  Caspian 
forest. 
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A  similar  warning  comes  almost  weekly 
from  Shilot,  Iran's  fishery  agency,  which 
says  that  unbridled  poaching  of  sturgeon 
has  drastically  reduced  the  population  and 
threatens  the  nation's  profitable  ca\'iar  in- 
dustry. 

Shilot-approved  fishermen  are  the  only 
ones  allowed  by  law  to  net  the  valuable  stur- 
geon, and  they  abide  by  strict  seasonal 
limits  and  other  requirements,  such  as  size 
of  mesh  and  permitted  locations  for  the 
fishing. 

But  since  the  revolution,  the  Caspian  Sea 
is  jammed  with  unauthorized  fishermen 
who  not  only  drop  nets  regardless  of  the 
season,  but  use  explosives  to  increase  their 
catch  and  fish  In  spa«-ning  grounds  before 
the  sturgeon  have  laid  eggs. 

Although  Shilot  posts  guards  along  the 
waterfront,  they  are  too  undermanned  and 
underarmed  to  confront  the  hundreds  of 
gun-totlng  poachers  who  fish  the  Caspian 
pvery  day,  according  to  fishery  officials. 

Vahedl  stresses,  however,  that  using  force 
to  stop  the  en\ironmental  destruction  of 
postrevolutionary  Iran  Is  not  practical. 

'The  Army  is  With  the  people  and  the 
people  are  with  the  Army,"  he  said.  'They 
don't  want  to  fight  each  other.  We- must 
talk  to  the  [violators]  and  explain  to  them 
that  these  are  the  resources  for  you  and 
your  children. 

"If  you  destroy  them,  nothing  will  be 
left."» 


THE  32D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SRI 
LANKA 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5,  J  980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  the  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka 
celebrated  the  3  2d  anniversary  of  Its 
independence  from  Great  Britain.  Last 
August,  a  delegation  to  Asia  led  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  visited  Sri  Lanka  where  it  was 
our  pleasiu-e  to  meet  with  that  na- 
tion's leaders  and  observe  several  de- 
velopment projects.  Along  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  delegation,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  dedication, 
intelligence,  and  foresight  of  President 
Javawardene  and  his  cabinet  as  they 
chart  their  nation's  future. 

Sri  Lanka  is  today  a  model  for  devel- 
oping nations.  Life  expectancy  and  per 
capita  food  consumption  have  in- 
creased dramatically  during  the  past 
25  years  while  the  rates  of  population 
growth  and  infant  mortality  have  de- 
clined. In  addition,  the  nation's  econo- 
my has  achieved  impressive  and 
consistent  growth  rates  which,  in  spite 
of  the  present  worldwide  economic 
stagnation,  will  probably  remain  above 
6  percent  for  the  next  several  years. 

As  a  leading  voice  among  the  devel- 
oping nations,  Sri  Lanka's  position  has 
been  one  of  true  nonalinement. 
Dtuing  the  Conference  of  Nimalined 
Heads  of  Government  held  in  Havana 
last  year,  the  delegation  from  Sri 
Lanka  consistently  sought  to  maintain 
the  foiuiding  principles  of  the  nona- 
lined  movement  and  it  always  has 
been  an  advocate  of  moderation  and 
restraint  In  the  resolution  of  interna- 
tional differences. 
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Concern  for  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
Sri  Lanka  Is  reflected  in  the  nation's 
new  constitution  which  insures  equali- 
ty before  the  law  for  all  citizens  and 
gives  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  Tamil-speaking  minority.  Tamil 
government  offices  and  law  courts  are 
being  maintained  and.  along  with  Sin- 
hala.  Tamil  has  been  declared  a  na- 
tional language.  These  are  fundamen- 
tal measures  that  are  essential  to  re- 
solving the  historic  grievances  of  the 
Tamil  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  commendable  goals  and 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Sri 
Lanka.  I  extend  to  the  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
the  3  2d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
their  nation.* 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER 
ENCE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  recently  concluded  Its 
meeting  here  in  Washington  and 
issued  a  list  of  60  reconunendations 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  final 
report  from  the  Conference  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  This 
report  Is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
approximately  2  months.  Fortunately, 
the  1,573  delegates  to  the  Conference 
designated  15  of  the  60  recommenda- 
tions as  priority  items. 

Due  to  public  and  congressional  in- 
terest in  these  recommendations,  I  am 
attaching  the  priority  items  for  the 
consideration  of  my  coUeagues.  The 
primary  areas  of  concern  identified  by 
the  Conference  center  around  infla- 
tion, excessive  Government  spending, 
unreasonable  regulations,  and  the  con- 
fiscatory level  of  taxation.  The  collec- 
tive message  from  the  Conference 
seems  to  be  "Get  the  Government  off 
our  backs  and  out  of  our  pockets!" 

Bsised  on  the  firsthand  reports  I  re- 
ceived from  the  members  of  the  Dela- 
ware delegation  to  the  Conference,  I 
believe  the  final  report  should  serve  as 
the  catalyst  for  congressional  action  to 
relieve  small  businesses  from  the  big 
problemsvthey  are  now  facing.  The 
men  and  women  involved  in  small 
business  operations  face  a  unique  set 
of  difficulties  today.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  enact  a  broad  tax 
relief  and  regulatory  reform  package 
which  will  strengthen  the  role  of  small 
business  as  the  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference follow: 

White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness—Jant7art  13-17,  1980  Delegate  Rec- 
ommendations 
(Listed  In  order  of  priority  set  by  delegates) 

1.  Replace  the  present  corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  schedules  with  more  grad- 
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uated  rate  scales,  specifying  the  graduated 
corporate  tax  scale  up  to  $500,000. 

2.  Adopt  a  simplified  accelerated  capital 
cost  recovery  system  to  replace  the  present 
complex  Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR) 
regulations,  with  provisions  such  as  (A)  im- 
mediately expensing  capital  costs  less  than 
a  specified  amount.  (B)  immediately  expens- 
ing government  mandated  capital  costs,  and 
(C)  the  creation  of  a  maximum  annual  bene- 
fit that  may  be  derived  from  the  system. 

3.  Balance  the  Federal  Budget  by  statute 
in  Fiscal  Year  1981  by  limiting  total  Federal 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  GNP,  com- 
mencing with  20  percent  and  declining  to  15 
percent. 

4.  Revise  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the  tax 
bimjen  on  family-owned  businesses  and  en- 
courage the  continuity  of  family  ownership. 

5.  Congress  shall  exercise  its  oversight 
function  with  the  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  Instituting  sunset  re- 
views of  all  laws,  regulations,  and  agencies, 
to  ensure  that  none  exceeds  original  con- 
gressional Intent.  Sunset  reviews,  in  an  ap- 
propriate time  frame  (not  less  than  every 
five  years)  should  include  economic  impact 
analysis  and  prop>osed  agency  budget  reduc- 
tions, leading  to  re-enactment  of  each  agen- 
cy's enabling  legislation  to  permit  its  contin- 
ued existence,  or  to  reduce  its  size  and  cost. 

(A)  Establish  a  Regulatory  Review  Board 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  Congress  and  small  business 
owners,  with  responsibility  for  impact  state- 
ments and  cost  controls. 

(B)  Congress  shall  exercise  line-item  veto 
over  regulations  within  a  specified  time 
through  congressional  oversight  commit- 
tees, with  one-house  floor  vote. 

6.  Support  and  urge  passage  of  S.  1860, 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Act  of  1979. 
and  companion  bill  H.R.  5607,  as  presently 
drafted  with  flexibility  for  minor  future 
amendments,  covering:  small  business  re- 
search and  development  set-asides;  small 
business  Innovation  and  research  programs 
(as  already  encompassed  by  H.R.  5126  and 
8.  1074);  patents  retention;  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and  regulatory 
flexibiUty. 

7.  Provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  initial  in- 
vestment in  a  small  business,  and  permit  de- 
ferral of  taxes  for  roll -overs  of  investments 
affecting  small  businesses. 

8.  Reform  the  Social  Security  System  by 
Including,  where  constitutionally  possible, 
all  public  and  private  sector  employees  as 
contributors  and  more  closely  tie  benefits  to 
contributions  to  move  the  system  toward  ac- 
tuarial soundness.  Limit  benefits  to  the 
original  old-age  and  survivors  benefits. 
Freeze  the  tax  base  and  tax  rate  at  the  Jan- 
uary 1980  level.  Eliminate  double  dipping. 

9.  Provide  tax  Incentives  In  the  form  of  a 
new  security  called  a  SmaU  Business  Partici- 
pating Debenture  (SBPD)  to  provide  a 
source  of  capital  for  small  businesses. 

10.  The  Office  of  Advocacy  must  l>e  main- 
tained, reinforced  and  expanded  so  that  ac- 
tivity be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  SBA 
salary  and  expense  budget.  The  legislative 
mission  of  Aivocsucy  must  be  considered  the 
number  one  priority  of  SBA  and  the. Office 
of  Advocacy.  The  Independence  of  tliat 
function  of  the  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be 
protected  so  that  it  may  continue  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. SBA's  Advocacy  budget  should  be 
devoted  to  economic  research  and  analysis, 
as  well  as  small  business  advocacy.  SmaU 
business  adv(x:ates,  imder  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  SBA  Office  of  Advocacy,  shall  be 
assigned  to  OMB,  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Treasury,  International  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  other  regulatory  agencies. 

11.  Private  lending  Institutions  should  be 
required  to  provide  equal  access  to  commer- 
cial credit  for  women  in  business.  The  Fed- 
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era!  Reserve  Bo&rd  should  establish  record 
keeping  requirements  for  commercial  loans 
to  women  which  will  permit  effective  monl- 
torinx  of  performance  under  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  The  Small  Business 
Administration  should  malie  bank  certifica- 
tion available  to  as  many  commercial  banks 
and  other  lenders  as  possible  and  establish 
targets  for  increasing  the  dollar  volume  of 
loans  made  to  minority-owned  and  women- 
owned  buslne^tes,  as  one  of  the  criteria  for 
recertlfication. 

12.  Small  business  should  be  eligible  for 
magistrate  review  of  agency  civil  penalties, 
and  reimbursed  for  court  costs,  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  and  damages  from  adminis- 
trative action,  if  successful  in  civil  disputes 
with  the  Federal  Government,  including' 
IRS. 

(A)  Such  costs  and  fees  to  come  from  the 
operating  budget  of  the  agency. 

(B)  Magistrates  will  be  appointed  and  be 
responsible  to  the  Judges  in  each  Federal 
Judicial  District. 

(C)  With  burden  of  proof  on  the  agency  to 
defend  its  action. 

13.  Revise  minimum  wage  standards  by 
freezing  standards  at  January,  1980  levels 
and  establishing  a  two-tier  minimum  wage 
by  exempting  teenagers,  seasonal  workers 
and  part- time  workers. 

14.  The  President,  by  Executive  Order, 
and  Congress,  by  legislation,  shall  establish 
mandatory  goals  for  aU  Federal  procure- 
ments and  Federal  funds  or  grants  to  states, 
localities,  and  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, on  a  contract-by-contract  or  agency- 
wide  basis  for  small  businesses  (35  percent); 
minority -owned  (Black,  Hispanic,  Native 
American,  Asian  Pacific  American,  and 
other  racial  minorities)  businesses  (15  per- 
cent): and  women  in  business  (10  percent). 

15.  Require  that  all  government  agencies 
which  develop  fiscal,  monetary,  legislative 
and  regulatory  policies/practices  shall 
submit  small  business  "economic  impact" 
statements  that  require  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  identify  the  anticipated  benefiU 
and  to  justify  the  costs  of  Federal  regula- 
tory requirements  to  small  businesses.  In 
addition,  aU  regulatory  policies  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  sunset  provisions  to  be  reviewed 
every  5  years  in  order  to  Insure  that  only 
cost  effective  regulations  shall  be  main- 
tained and  retained  in  the  future.* 


WATER  RESOURCES:  TIME  FOR 
RESTRAINT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
n?  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  message  is  being 
conveyed  by  the  people  to  all  of  us: 
halt  wasteful  spending  and  balance 
the  budget  now.  While  many  areas  of 
spending  have  become  nondiscretion- 
ary,  one  that  can  be  controlled  Is  the 
authorization  of  new  water  resource 
projects,  H.R.  4788.  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House.  Historically,  this  is 
an  area  where  abuses  have  been  rife, 
and  cost  Inefficiencies  largely  ignored, 
as  one  unnecessary  project  after  an- 
other has  been  authorized.  This  year, 
it  Is  A  first-rate  opportunity  for  the 
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Congress  to  show  the  people  that  we 
are  listening  to  them  and  are  commit- 
ted to  a  fiscally  responsible  course. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  February  4.  1980, 
aptly  expressed  these  views: 

Restraining  the  Engineers 

Sophisticates  in  the  affairs  of  government 
can  count,  year  in  and  year  out,  on  the 
sponsorship  of  numerous,  expensive,  and 
dubious  water  projects  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Show  its  Corps  of  Engineers  a 
river  and  in  all  likelihood  the  engineers  will 
point  to  the  need  for  a  dam  or  a  new  chan- 
nel or  some  other  improvement,  often  un- 
necessary. But  this  year  there  comes  to 
hand  a  spirited  protest  against  dozens  of 
pending  water  projects— a  protest  not  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  but  from  that  de- 
partment. 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Harold  T.  Johnson  [D., 
Cal.l,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  Michael 
Blumenfeld.  assistant  secretary  of  the  Army 
[civil  works],  struck  out  hard  against  H.R. 
4788,  the  pending  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Bill.  He  said  in  part,  "The  administra- 
tion cannot  support  the  54  project  authori- 
zations in  the  bill  which  have  not  received 
fuU  departmental  and  administration 
review.  .  .  .  the  54  inadequately  reviewed 
projects  in  the  bill  could  lead  us  to  commit- 
ments of  approximately  %\fi  billion  in 
future  years,  unadjusted  for  inflation." 

The  total  number  of  "objectionable"  pro- 
visions Is  125  [plus  11  more  "questionable" 
ones].  Absent  or  incomplete  review  is  not 
the  only  basis  for  objection.  Often  the  ob- 
jection is  that  a  project  is  "a  non-federal  re- 
sponsibility." Examples  include  a  ship  canal 
and  a  municipal  water  treatment  plant  at 
Buffalo,  paving  a  county  road  in  Tennessee, 
replacing  a  bridge  in  Arkansas,  elevating 
and  relocating  a  couple  of  roads  in  Texas, 
bearing  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  highway 
bridge  in  New  York,  maintaining  a  levee 
system  in  New  York,  and  so  on.  Another 
ground  of  objection  is  absence  of  any  provi- 
sion for  cost-sharing.  For  example,  the  bill 
calls  for  a  new  marina  on  Lake  Texoma 
(Texas  Oklahoma]  not  only  without  study, 
report,  and  review,  but  also  without  "appro- 
priate cost-sharing." 

The  Department  of  the  Army  also  resists 
a  congressional  veto  of  "any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  Army  water  re- 
sources projects."  No  doubt  a  high  propor- 
tion of  advocates  of  such  a  veto  envision 
congressional  restraints  on  Army  spending. 
However,  the  Army's  objections  to  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Bill  show 
that  congressmen  may  outdo  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineer!)  in  wastefulness. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  fairly  earned 
its  reputation  for  building  water  projects 
with  indefensible  cost-benefit  ratios.  But  in 
view  of  the  series  of  the  indefensible  boon- 
doggles and  treasury  raids  in  H.R  4788,  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  override  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers restrains  itself  to  a  degree  .hardly 
seems  a  good  idea. 

Too  many  misguided  water  development 
projects  have  been  approved  by  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  is 
better  to  require  two  signoffs  rather  than 
just  one. 

And  it  Is  great  to  see  the  Department  of 
the  Army  actively  defending  the  public  in- 
terest against  funding  a  congressional  pork 
barrel.* 


February  5,  1980 

CHEMICALS  USED  AGAINST  THE 
AFGHAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OP  INDIANA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  4  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  there  appears  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Yellow  Rain."  This  editorial 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
developments  concerning  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan— the  use  of 
chemicals  by  the  Soviets  against  the 
Afghan  people. 

EIvQF  since  the  world  witnessed  the 
effects  of  chemical,  warfare  during 
World  War  I,  their  use  has  been  basi- 
cally outlawed  by  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925— although  there  are  a  number 
of  loopholes  in  that  treaty  which  the 
Soviets  take  advantage  of  in  order  to 
claim  that  they  have  not  broken  its 
terms.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Soviets  are  apparently  willing 
to  use  chemical  weapons  against  de- 
fenseless people. 

As  the  editorial  indicates,  the  horror 
of  chemical  warfare  makes  it  difficult 
for  civilized  people  to  comprehend  and 
respond  to  the  Soviet's  actions  since  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  a 
Nation  would  actually  resort  to  such 
inhumane  activities.  We  caimot  afford, 
however,  to  make  the  same  mistake  we 
did  during  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II  when  Nazi  Germany  was  prac- 
ticing genocide  against  Jews  and  the 
Western  World  refused  to  recognize  it 
until  after  it  was  brought  into  the  war. 
We  must  recognize  reality  and  face 
the  sober  fact  that  there  are  govern- 
ments capable  and  willing  to  engage  in 
even  the  most  horrid  of  actions  and 
protect  ourselves  from  them.  To  that 
end  I  urge  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  begin  today  to  study  the  Soviet's  ac- 
tivities and  recommend  steps  we  can 
take  to  protect  American  soldiers  from 
the  effects  of  these  weapons. 

I  am  at  this  point  placing  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  editorial  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
benefit  from  reading  it. 

Yellow  Rain 

Government  officials  privately  confirm 
that  Soviet  forces  have  used  nerve  gas 
known  as  Soman  against  Afghan  tribesmen. 
Soviet  chemical  weapons  were  also  used  in 
1978  against  Meo  tribesmen  In  Laos  and  in 
Yemen  in  1964.  The  willingness  of  the  Sovi- 
ets to  employ  such  loathsome  weapons,  not 
as  a  desperate  last  step  but  as  an  opening 
shot,  is  something  that  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  had  better  start  thinking  realistically 
about. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
I>rotocol  of  1925.  Unlike  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  treaties,  the  Geneva  Protocol 
is  binding  in  time  of  war  and  bans  the  first 
use  of  chemical  weapons.  Legally  the  Sovi- 
ets have  loopholes  for  using  chemical  weap- 
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ons  in  Afghanistan.  They  signed  the  Proto- 
col with  a  reservation  that  they  are  bound 
only  in  relation  to  other  parties.  Afghani- 
stan is  not  a  party  to  the  Protocol  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  Soviets  do  not  admit  that 
they  are  at  war  against  Afghanistan. 

Legalisms  aside,  large  scale  and  expensive 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  preparations  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  intend 
to  be  bound  by  the  Protocol  in  conflict 
against  anyone,  party  to  the  Protocol  or 
not.  Chemical  warfare  capability  is  fully  in 
tegrated  in  Soviet  forces.  Soviet  divisions 
are  prepared  to  attack  \rith  chemical  weap- 
ons and  to  operate  in  contaminated  environ- 
ments. Under  the  Protocol  the  Soviets  could 
only  make  "second  use"  of  this  capability, 
but  no  one  else  has  "first  use"  c^>ability 

The  VS.  has  renounced  the  first  uae  of 
chemical  weapons  against  any  nation 
whether  or  not  a  party  to  the  Protocol. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  money  in  the  de- 
fense budget  for  chemical  warefare  re- 
search, and  the  U.S.  has  some  deteriorating 
stocks  of  chemical  weapons  which  are  large- 
ly World  War  II  leftovers  that  served  a&  in- 
surance against  first  use  by  the  Germans 
and  Japanese.  But  U.S.  forces  at  the  present 
lime  do  not  have  the  capability  to  employ 
chemical  weapons  and,  indeed,  have  scant 
defensive  capability  against  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Gassing  people  with  deadly  substances  as 
if  they  were  so  many  mosquitos  Is  abhorrent 
to  the  moral  conscience  of  the  West.  Civi- 
lized people  have  a  hard  time  ccmfronting 
the  Issue— which  may  be  the  reason  that 
Soviet  use  of  inhuman  weapons  against 
technologically  primitive  tribesmen  has  not 
produced  a  barrage  of  mor^  protests.  It  is 
one  of  those  un:nentlonables  that  diverts 
our  human  rights  concerns  to  Guatemalans 
swinging  nightsticks  against  left-wing 
students. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  steel  ourselves 
for  there  may  be  worse  to  come.  Intelligence 
sources  now  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
used  biological  weapons  in  Afghanistan. 
Soviet  use  of  "microbe  bombs"  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  1972  biological  treaty 
that  bans  not  only  the  use  of  such  weapons 
but  also  their  development,  production  and 
possession.  The  arms  control  community  is 
unsure  whether  the  Soviets  are  complying 
with  this  treaty.  Under  its  provisions,  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  can  be  brought  before 
the  UN  Seciirity  Council,  forcing  the  world 
to  confront  an  issue  that  it  doesn't  want  to 
confront. 

The  repeated  use  of  chemical  warfare. 
meanwhUe,  gives  a  good  Indication  of  the 
general  regard  in  which  the  Soviets  hold 
treaties  and  conventions.  It  is  a  powerful 
reason  not  to  ratify  a  Strategic  Arms  Treaty 
with  unverifiable  provisions  such  as  range 
limits  on  cruise  missiles.  And  also  a  reason 
not  to  proceed  with  negotiations  on  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  just 
when  the  government  U  wondering  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  an  atomic  test  off  Ant- 
arctica last  year. 

Meanwhile,  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laos  have 
seen  the  effects  of  "yellow  rain,"  descending 
on  the  men,  women  and  children  of  primi- 
tive villages.  And  whether  as  a  systematic 
anti-guerrilla  weapon  or  merely  to  indulge 
Soviet  curiosity,  in  the  vicinity  of  Feyzabad. 
in  areas  west  of  Kabul  and  around  Jalala- 
bad, canisters  of  Soman  have  burst  open  in 
the  air,  spreading  vapors  that  penetrate  the 
skin,  paralyze  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  cause  violent  seizures  and  death.* 
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CHOICES  BETWEEN  HEATING 
AND  EATING;  THE  IMPACT  OF 
INFLATION  UPON  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5. 1980 

m  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  along  with  Representatives 
Ferraro  and  Biaggi  recently  conduct- 
ed a  field  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Retirement  Income  and  Em- 
ployment in  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York.  The  hearing  was 
entitled  "Inflation  and  its  Impact 
Upon  the  Elderly"  and  explored  this 
topic  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
areas  of  energy,  housing,  and  social 
services.  Since  there  are  almost  1  mil- 
lion elderly  individuals  living  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
share  with  you  and  my  other  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  a  letter  I 
sent  to  Chairman  Pepper  briefly  de- 
scribing a  few  of  the  highlights  of  this 
hearing.  The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

House  or  Representatives,  ' 
Wathington,  D.C.,  January  2i.  1980. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 

Chairman,    House    SOecl    Committee    on 
Aging,  U.S.  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  10,  1980 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income 
and  Employment  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  held  hearings  in  New  York  City 
concemlng  "Inflation  and  ita  Impact  upon 
the  Elderly."  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  you  and  the  other 
Member*  of  the  Committee  about  the  higb- 
llgfata  of  this  txearing  and  some  of  the  im- 
portant insislita  which  we  gained.  Repre- 
sentatives Ferraro  and  Biaggi  Joined  me  in 
conducting  this  hearing  and  their  participa- 
tion was  most  valuable. 

In  investigating  the  hearing  topic,  the 
Subcommittee  focused  upon  how  the  elderly 
feel  inflation  in  energy,  housing,  and  social 
services.  Throughout  the  day,  one  predomi- 
nant theme  emerged:  inflation  has  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  senior  citizens 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
cut  down  not  only  on  luxuries  and  extras, 
but  also  on  many  of  the  basic  necessities 
upon  which  we  all  depend  for  sunrivaL  Since 
the  older  adults  of  New  York  City  comprise 
5  percent  of  the  elderly  population  of  the 
United  States.  I  thought  a  brief  summary  of 
the  testimony  of  the  over  30  witnesses  who 
participated  in  this  hearing  would  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  you. 

With  respect  to  energy,  the  Subcommittee 
heard  testimcMiy  regarding  how  our  fellow 
citizens  often  living  on  fixed  incomes  during 
their  "golden  years '  have  been  forced  by 
the  current  13  percent  rate  of  inflation  to 
make  real  choices  between  heating  and 
eating.  For  the  last  several  years  the  Con- 
gress has  viewed  home  heating  assistance  as 
an  emergency  program  and  has  enacted 
such  a  program  year  by  year.  However,  each 
year  money  was  appropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams too  late  iR  the  season  to  be  used  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  In 
addition,  the  amount  of  money  did  not 
begin  to  meet  our  national  needs.  Conse- 
quently, too  many  of  this  nation's  older 
adults  have  suffered  from  hypothermia  and 
too  many  have  been  discovered  in  their 
apartments  without  heat  in  the  winter. 
Given  the  jolting  Increases  In  energy  costs 
in  the  last  few  years,  I  believe  it  no  longer 
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makea- sense  to  approach  the  home  heating 
assistance  question  on  a  year-by-year,  emer- 
gency basis.  Thus,  I  announced  at  the  hear- 
ing that  I  will  soon  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  permanent,  on-going  pro- 
gram of  home  heating  assistance  which  I 
hope  will  enable  SUtes  and  localities  to 
plan  in  advance  to  avert  the  kinds  of  trage- 
dies we  have  seen. 

Concerning  housing,  the  Subcommittee 
learned  that  for  many  of  the  nearly  one  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  in  New  York  City,  the 
old  concept  that  rent  should  absorb  only 
one-fourth  of  an  individual's  income  has 
clearly  become  obsolete.  The  median  gross 
rent  paid  by  aging  households  is  presently 
$184  in  New  York  City.  This  figure  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  more  than  30  percent 
since  1975  and  reflects  an  income/rent  ratio 
of  approximately  40  percent.  Moreover,  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  estimates 
that  of  these  one  million  older  adults  living 
in  the  City  37  percent  are  trapped  in  unsuit- 
able housing  and  24  percent  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  living  in  sub-standard  dwellings. 
Furthermore,  we  were  reminded  that  in 
areas  such  as  New  Yoi^  where  the  rental 
market  is  becoming  more  and  more  limited 
each  day,  there  is  a  need  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  and  create  innovative  programs 
in  order  to  improve  existing  housing.  Our 
attention  to  inflation  in  housing  served  to 
renew  my  commitment. to  the  tenants  tax 
Justice  concept  which  is  embodied  in  HJl. 
3910.  This  is  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
and  which  would  allow  a  deduction  for  real 
estate  taxes  imposed  on  tenants  and  which  I 
believe  would  do  much  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  currently  borne  by  New  York  City 
renters. 

Regarding  social  services,  we  were  called 
upon  by  several  of  the  witnesses  to  redefine 
the  standards  of  eligibility  under  which  as- 
sistance to  older  Americans  becomes  availa- 
ble. The  plight  of  older  adults  living  at  or 
below  the  poverty  line  is  deplorable  The 
difficult  task  of  surviving  for  those  older 
Americana  whoae  Incomes  place  than  Just 
above  the  current  line  of  poverty  is  too 
often  ignored  or  minimized.  Since  one-half 
of  all  handicapped  individuals  are  elderly, 
the  Subcommittee  was  again  reminded  how 
important  the  increased  availability  of 
transportation  is  for  these  citizens.  Inas- 
much as  New  York 'City  medical  costs 
exceed  any  other  area  in  the  nation,  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  the  Subcommittee 
pointing  out  the  need  for  increased  Medi- 
care coverage  and  the  need  to  contain  rising 
hospital  costs.  We  need  to  allow  senior  citi- 
sens  not  only  a  greater  sense  of  dignity  by 
providing  them  with  the  means  to  obtain 
greater  independence,  but  also  with  an  in- 
crease in  services  upon  which  their  very 
lives  depend. 

I  was  pleased  that  on  October  30,  1979  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  approved 
the  Medicare  Amendments  of  1979  (HJl. 
3990).  Included  in  this  legislation  are  several 
provisions  contained  in  a  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  in  this  Congress  (H.R.  1296).  Among 
these  are:  elimination  of  the  present  100 
day  visitation  restriction,  elimination  of  the 
$60  deductible  under  part  B,  and  elimlnar 
tion  of  the  three  day  requirement  for  prior 
hospitalization  under  part  A.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  take  final  action  on 
this  matter  during  the  Second  Session  of 
the  96th  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  also  heard  concern 
about  the  future  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  I  believe  that  several  reforms  are 
needed  in  the  system.  Including  elimination 
of  gender-based  distinctions  in  benefits.  I  as- 
sured those  in  attendance  at  our  hearing 
that  I  oppose  the  recent  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
that  Social  Security  benefits  be  taxed.  In 
addition,"!  outlined  a  proposal  I  have  intro- 
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duced  which  would  make  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  sound  (or  our  senior  citizens. 
This  would  be  accomplished,  in  part,  by 
gradually  raising  the  retirement  age  to  68, 
beginning  in  the  year  3000.  Thus,  no  one 
now  65  or  older  or  anyone  who  could  reason- 
ably be  considered  to  be  planning  an  immi- 
nent retirement  would  be  affected.  My  pro- 
posal would  put  the  system  on  an  actuarily 
sound  basis  for  the  next  75  yean  and,  thus, 
would  allay  the  concerns  felt  by  many 
senior  citixens  and  others  that  the  system  is 
in  danger  of  going  bankrupt.  We  need  to 
provide  senior  citizens  with  a  system  they 
can  count  on,  and  not  one  which  threatens 
to  short-change  them  after  a  lifetime  of 
tiard  work  and  contribution.  I  will  continue 
to  work  for  the  well-being  of  older  Ameri- 
cans and  the  sound  standing  of  their  Social 
Security  system  as  the  Congress  reviews  rel- 
evant proposals  during  the  Second  Session. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
brief  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
you  and  the  other  Members  of  our  Commit- 
tee find  this  information  helpful. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  WnxiAM  Grzem. 
Member  of  Congress.  • 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  220 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

or  PEintsTi.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S.  1980 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 6. 1979. 1  introduced  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Abonor.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Grasslet.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Pa- 
sha yan.  Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Lort.  Mr. 
Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Goldwatcr,  Mr. 
OoucHSRTT.  and  Mr.  Mottl,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  220  seeking  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  strike  force 
and  program  to  investigate  and  pros- 
ecute crimes  committed  by  members 
of  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  nei- 
ther the  perception  of  the  need  for 
the  resolution  nor  its  introduction, 
should  in  any  way  be  considered  as  re- 
flecting adversely  upon  the  more  than 
7  million  of  our  responsible  and  Law- 
abiding  citizens  wht>  use  motorcycles 
for  fuel-efficient  transportation  and 
recreation.  In  fact  the  damage  done  to 
the  welfare  and  public  image  of  this 
overwhelming  majority  of  motorcy- 
clists by  the  small  percentage  of  per- 
sons involved  in  outlaw  motorcycle 
gangs  is  one  more  reason  that  the  res- 
olution should  be  adopted. 
Thank  you.* 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX- 
ENERGY  SOLUTION 


NO 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OPCAUrORNIA 
IM  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Wednesday,  January  31  edition  of 
the  Washington  Star,  a  message,  spon- 
sored by  the  Amway  Corp..  briefly  ex- 
plained why  the  windfall  profit  tax 
will  penalize  not  only  the  oil  Industry, 
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but  every  American  citizen  as  well.  As 
H.R.  3919  makes  its  laborious  way 
through  the  conference  committee,  it 
is  important  for  us  to  remember  that 
the  real  victims  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  will  be  the  consumers  who  will  pay 
ever  higher  prices  for  gasoline  as  they 
wait  in  longer  lines  at  the  pump.  Noth- 
ing in  the  bill  being  discussed  in  the 
conference  will  produce  additional 
energy  for  this  country.  Nothing  in 
the  bill  being  discussed  will  encourage 
new  exploration  and  drilling.  The  bill, 
however,  will  encourage  the  Federal 
Government  to  find  new  ways  to 
spend  more  tax  dollars.  Given  the  per- 
formance In  the  past  of  the  bureaucra- 
cy, particularly  the  Department  of 
Energy,  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
Gpvemment  will  put  the  windfall  rev- 
enues to  productive  use. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Amwav  message  which  follows: 

Windfall  Profit  Tax— No  Energy 
Solution 

If  the  windfall  profits  tax  passes  the  Con- 
gress, we  all  lose. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
estimates  that,  depending  on  which  version 
of  the  tax  Is  Imposed,  the  United  States  will 
produce  4  to  14.8%  less  oU. 

Industry  sources  and  the  CBO  say  that  if 
no  windfall  profits  tax  were  enacted,  200,000 
to  400,000  more  barrels  of  oU  per  day  would 
be  produced  in  this  country  by  1985.  That  is 
about  half  the  amount  of  oil  we  were  im- 
porting from  Iran. 

Few  would  object  to  taxing  the  "windfall 
profits"  of  companies  which  invest  those 
profits  in  ventures  other  than  U.S.  energy 
production.  But  it  makes  no  sense  to  tax 
away  the  dollars  which  would  be  used  for 
additional  domestic  energy.  And  even  with- 
out the  tax.  the  government  will  reap  the 
biggest  windfall  of  all  .  .  .  some  63  percent 
of  the  additional  revenues  wlU  be  paid  by 
the  oil  companies  in  federal  and  state  taxes. 

But  too  many  politicians  need  an  election 
year  scapegoat.  They  have  decided  to  single 
out  oil  producers  for  "special  tax  treat- 
ment." Taxing  away  resources  needed  to 
produce  more  oil  defeats  the  purpose  of  de- 
controlling oil  prices. 

The  purpose  of  decontrol  is  to  provide  the 
dollars  producers  need  to  find  and  extract 
more  oil  and  natural  gas  in  America.  By 
taking  away  those  dollars,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  will  make  us  more  dependent 
on  foreign  oil,  and  domestic  production  will 
decline  further,  just  as  It  has  ever  since  con- 
trols were  imposed. 

Pla>-ing  politics  with  America's  energy 
future  Is  no  solution  to  the  most  critical 
problem  we  face.  Amway  Corporation.  Ada, 
MI  49355. 

One  of  a  series  of  messages  to  stimulate 
public  dialogue  about  significant  national 
issues.* 


NEW  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OrMARTLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  30  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  chosen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities  that  freedom  and  citizenship 
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entail.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  welcoming  Uiese  new 
Americans  and  extending  to  them  our 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  life 
in  the  land  we  love. 

They  are: 

Mrs.  Eva  S.  Zinreich.  Mr.  Stanislav  Klika, 
Mrs.  Hyong  Cha  Harrid,  Mrs.  Enizabeth  R. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Ekiwin  M.  Lacanienta.  Mr. 
Sharadchandra  M.  E>esai,  Mr.  Mihail  Almir- 
oudla,  Mr.  Rene  F.  De  Brabander,  Mrs.  Gha- 
zala  A.  Bumey,  Mrs.  Rosemary  Alison 
Eshelman.  Mr.  Peter  Inglls  Buchan,  Mr.  Isi- 
dore Lachter.  Mr.  Johannes  W.  Van  Der 
Spek,  Mr.  Fernando  J.  Acle,  Mr.  Alejandor 
E.  Acle,  Mr.  Dhla  M.  Said,  Mrs,  Yu-Lien 
Wang,  Mr.  Victor  Wang.  Mrs.  Sun  J.  Kim, 
Mr.  Gab  Sang  Tun,  Mrs.  Hae  Sook  Yun,  B^. 
Teodoro  R.  Carangal.  Mrs.  Rita  L.  Carangal, 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Mary  David,  Mr.  Oscar  Gllkin. 
Mrs.  Hae  Sook  Lee,  Mr.  Yong  Huh  Hong, 
Mrs.  Keun  Ok  Hong,  Mrs.  Jestina  Ann  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Mark  Held  in  behalf  of  Edwin 
Jee  Nam  Held  (6)  and  Benjamin  Jee  Hwan 
Held  (6}.« 


PROBLEMS  IN  ATTEMPTING  TO 
RECRUIT  AND  RETAIN  QUALI- 
FIED NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CERS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RffRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

m  Mr.  HTTiTiTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 17  there  appeared  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Star  entitled:  "Paying  for 
Sergeants  in  the  1980's."  I  believe  this 
article  clearly  states  the  problems 
facing  our  military  leaders  today  in  at- 
tempting to  recruit  and  retain  quali- 
fied NCO's.  The  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  address 
these  problems  as  we  debate  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget. 

In  the  past  few  years  military  bene- 
fits have  come  under  increasing 
attacli.  Educational  benefits  have  been 
severely  reduced.  Attempts  have  been 
m^de  to  reduce  commissary  and  BX  or 
PX  privileges.  To  some  degree,  along 
with  neglecting  to  increase  pay  suffi- 
ciently, these  issues  have  led  to  the  sit- 
uation described  in  the  article. 

We  must  begin  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing qualified  military  personnel  if  we 
are  to  adequately  maintain  our  nation- 
al defense  and  security. 

I  am  placing  a  copy  of  the  Star's  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  with  the  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  read  it  and  support 
future  efforts  to  Improve  the  compen- 
sation of  military  personnel. 

Fating  For  Skroeahts  n  thx  1980's 
(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 

Manpower  will  be  the  most  intractable  na- 
tional security  problem  of  the  'SOa. 

We  are  experiencing  a  resurgence  of  na- 
tional will  under  the  Influence  of  the  turbu- 
lence in  Iran,  Soviet  moves  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  specter  of  hostUe  nations  control- 
ling the  West's  and  Japan's  oil. 

But  such  surges  of  American  patriotism 
have  historically  found  expression  first,  and 
most  easily  in  appropriations  for  major 
weapons  systems.  National  leaders  have 
always  had  a  much  more  difficult  Job  con- 
vincing the  country  to  act  sensibly  about 
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military  manpower.  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Carl  Vinson  somehow  got  capital  ships  built, 
even  in  the  19308.  But  they  and  Sam  Ray- 
bum  only  saved  the  draft  by  one  vote  in 
September  of  1941— two  full  years  after  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

In  1941  It  was  clear  what  statesmanship 
required:  We  needed  the  draft.  Today  the 
condition  of  the  all-volunteer  force  presents 
a  murkier  picture.  The  four  services  have 
never  been  better  led  by  service  chiefs  who 
understand  and  exert  personal  effort  dally 
on  manpower  problems.  Much,  though 
probably  not  enough,  is  being  done  to  im- 
prove recruiting,  to  teach  remedial  reading 
and  Job  skills  and  to  utilize  women  in  a 
wider  range  of  Jobs. 

But  all  this  may  well  not  be  sufficient. 
The  Army's  Individual  Ready  Reserve  is  al- 
ready a  skeleton.  All  services  are  missing 
their  recruiting  quotas  and  the  mental  and 
skill  levels  of  many  enlistees  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  lower  than  desirable.  Recruiting 
scandals  continue  as  the  pressure  mounts. 

The  resumption  of  peacetime  draft  regis- 
tration alone,  while  a  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent step,  will  not  change  this  picture.  Reg- 
istration merely  lets  inductions  occur 
promptly  if  war  comes,  since  no  one  serious- 
ly plans  to  fight  for  long  with  volunteers. 

THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  THREAT 

The  most  serious  problem  of  all  is  that, 
each  month,  relentlessly,  the  pool  of  young 
men  available  for  military  service  declines. 
Demographic  projections  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  this  will  continue  through  the 
■80s.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  decade 
there  will  be  only  about  three-fourths  as 
many  young  men  in  the  country  as  there 
are  today.  Under  an  all-volunteer  force 
then,  we  will  have  to  attract  about  one  out 
of  every  three  qualified  and  available  men 
into  the  military.  If  we  find  somewhere  a 
bag  of  Krugerrands  to  give  each  enlistee,  we 
might  barely  pull  that  off.  But  short  of 
that— and  certainly  if  we  keep  doing  busi- 
ness as  we  are  today— the  all-volunteer  force 
will  fall.  The  less  intelligent  our  manpower 
policies,  the  further  we'll  move  the  date  of 
failure  into  the  embarrassingly  near  future. 

tmwiSE  CIVILIAN  CUTS 

One  way  to  fail  sooner  rather  than  later  is 
to  continue  the  severe  cuts  and  limitations 
in  defense  civilian  manpower  that  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  have  taken  turns 
imposing  over  the  last  several  years.  When 
you  cut,  for  example,  the  number  of  Navy 
t:iviiian  shipyard  workers,  someone  has  to 
take  up  the  slack  or  the  ship  overhauls 
don't  get  done.  So  sailors  work  72-hour 
weeks,  don't  re-enlist,  and  thus  create  a 
need  for  more  recruits. 

Another  way  to  ensure  failure  is  to  contin- 
ue clobbering  career  enlisted  men  and 
women  with  a  pay  structure  that  under- 
values their  contribution  and  with  "re- 
forms" that  drive  them  out  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

In  1971  when  the  draft  was  ended  by  Con- 
gress, first-term  enlisted  men  and  women 
got  more  than  a  50  per  cent  pay  increase 
while  the  career  force  got  a  pittance.  Mili- 
tary pay  increases  have  been  running  at 
half  the  Inflation  rate,  in  good  years.  Some 
In  Congress  now  propose  increasing  that  to 
10  per  cent  or  so— about  two-thirds  of  the 
current  inflation  rate.  That's  better  than 
nothing,  but  hardly  solves  the  careerists' 
problem.  Inflation  has  so  eroded  the  pay  of 
the  career  enlisted  soldier,  sailor,  and 
marine  that  today  an  E-6  (staff  sergeant  or 
1st  class  petty  officer)  with,  say,  8  years' 
service,  stationed  in  Northern  California, 
makes  $300  a  month  less  than  a  unionized 
KTOcery  checkout  clerk  in  nearby  San  Jose. 

A  number  of  good  people  stay  In,  but  it  is 
out  of  patriotism,  and  there  are  fewer  each 
year.  Frequent  moves  disrupt  service  family 
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life  and  make  it  hard  for  a  serviceman's 
spouse  to  work— the  increasingly  common 
augmentation  for  inflation-wracked  family 
income.  Emotionally  important,  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive,  benefits  such  as  free 
parking  or  separate  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers' clubs  are  removed  year  by  year  by  one 
part  of  the  bureaucracy  or  another.  A  gen- 
erous retirement  system  permitting  a 
second  career  after  20  years— the  last  major 
benefit  better  than  that  in  the  civilian 
world— is  under  assault. 

OVEBCOMING  THX  SHORTPAIX 

It  is  only  by  using  civilian  labor  at  every 
possible  point  and  by  significantly  increas- 
ing the  careerist  proportion  of  the  enlisted 
force  that  the  all-volunteer  force  can  be 
given  a  fighting  chance.  Increasing  the  ca- 
reerist share,  e.g.,  from  42  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  enlisted  force,  principally  by  selective 
pay  and  benefit  improvements,  would 
reduce  enlisted  requirements  by  about 
70,000  men  annually.  That  would  make  up 
for  more  than  double  today's  enlistment 
shortfalls.  Such  steps  could  postpone  the 
date  by  which  we  must  return  to  a  peace- 
time draft  from  the  early  '80s  to  the  mid- 
'80s.  If  we  are  very  lucky  there's  an  outside 
chance,  but  only  that,  that  they  could  even 
get  us  through  the  decade. 

But  even  if  we  return  to  a  peacetime  draft 
or  adopt  some  sort  of  national  service 
system,  the  armed  services  can't  function 
without  the  sorts  of  sergeants  and  petty  of- 
ficers who  today  are  voting  with  their  feet. 
They  are  the  sinews  of  any  military  force— 
whether  its  privates  come  from  Watts,  Ap- 
palachia,  or  Groton— and  they  deserve 
better  than  what  they've  been  getting. 

Even  if  you  don't  believe  that,  consider 
your  own  family's  self-interest.  The  world 
has  recently  shown  Itself  to  be  an  angry  and 
wicked  place.  You  may  need  some  people  to 
go  take  a  hill  somewhere  soon.  Whom  do 
you  want  your  son  learning  the  ropes  from, 
when  he  first  comes  under  mortar  fire 
there— somebody  who  can't  make  It  as  a  gro- 
cery bagger?* 


SALTY  SENSE— PART  I 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
initiating  a  series  of  Congressional 
Record  Insertions.  Prom  time  to  time  I 
will  Insert  those  statements  on  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  which  in  my  judg- 
ment are  unusually  cogent  or  percep- 
tive. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  support  SALT 
II;  therefore  one  would  expect  these 
insertions  to  reflect  that  view.  In  fact, 
I  must  say  that  I  have  yet  to  hear  an 
argument  against  the  treaty  that  was 
either  cogent  or  perceptive,  and  that 
could  not  be  instantly  demolished  by 
exposure  to  the  facts.  Nevertheless, 
should  such  a  d(x;ument  appear  I  will 
happily  include  it  in  the  series. 

I  begin  the  series  with  a  superb  sum- 
mary of  the  basic  case  for  SALT  II 
prepared  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Beilenson.  The  following 
insertion  is  excerpted  from  his  con- 
stituent newsletter  of  December  1979: 
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A  Person AL  View:  Why  Salt  II  Should  Bb 
Approved 

PAcmc  THE  challenge  op  a  nucleae  world 

Twenty-five  minutes  from  now  the  United 
States  can  destroy  Russia  as  a  nation  and  a 
society— and  the  Russians  can  do  the  same 
to  us. .  .  .  The  United  States  has  enough  nu- 
clear warheads  to  strike  the  450  largest 
Soviet  cities  20  times  each,  and  the  SovieU 
have  enough  warheads  to  hit  an  equal 
number  of  American  cities  10  times  each. 
.  .  .  The  global  stockpile  of  nuclear  arms 
now  equals  one  million  Hiroshima-size 
bombs,  with  a  combined  explosive  power 
equal  to  12  tons  of  TNT  for  every  person  on 
earth. 

These  facts  are  so  overwhelming  that  we 
become  numbed  by  them.  But  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  Insanity  6f  It  all,  of  the 
horror  that  would  be  visited  on  humankind 
if  only  a  fraction  of  these  thousands  of 
weapons  were  ever  exploded— we  would  cer- 
tainly lose  our  country  and  our  society  as 
we  know  them,  and  our  own  and  our  chil- 
dren's futures.  - 

There  is  absolutely  no  defense  on  either 
side  against  this  existing  ability  to  destroy 
each  other,  and  I  think  that  any  sane  and 
thoughtful  person  would  support  sensible 
and  rational  means  to  decrease  the  possibil- 
ity of  nuclear  war. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty 
(SALT  II)  represents  seven  years  of  effort 
by  the  two  superpowers  to  slow  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  Treaty,  for  the  first  time, 
mandates  limitations  In  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  thus  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial achievement  and  a  major  step  In  a  nec- 
essary process  that  must  be  confirmed  and 
continued  if  we  are  ever  to  limit  the  threat 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

After  exhaustive  investigation  and  many 
weeks  of  testimony  on  SALT  II  in  the 
Senate,  not  a  single  weakness  or  loophole 
has  been  found  In  the  Treaty.  And  that  la 
why  those  who  are  seeking  lo  defeat  SALT 
n,  and  cannot  do  so  on  the  merits,  have  re- 
sorted to  raising  other  issues  such  as  the 
presence  of  Russian  troops  in  Cuba,  and  de- 
mands for  greatly  increased  U.S.  defense 
budgets. 

But  the  greater  our  concerns  about  ag- 
gressive and  unfriendly  Soviet  intentions, 
the  more  we  need  to  restrain  their  ability  to 
build  up  their  strategic  nuclear  forces:  the 
more  one  distrusts  the  Soviets,  the  more 
one  should  support  the  SALT  agreement. 

The  Treaty  should  be  Judged  on  Its  merits 
alone— we  should  suppwrt  It  only  if  It  is  good 
for  us.  It  must  not  be  considered  as  a  favor 
to  be  given  to  the  Russians  as  a  reward  for 
good  t>ehavior  or  withheld  as  a  punishment 
for  bad  l>ehavior. 

The  only  standard  by  which  we  should 
Judge  the  Treaty  remains:  will  our  national 
security  be  better  served  by  its  approval  or 
by  its  defeat?  If  it  is  in  our  country's  inter- 
est, it  should  be  approved:  if  It  Is  not  in  our 
own  interests.  It  ought  to  be  rejected. 

THE  truth  about  SALT  II 

While  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are 
complicated  and  lengthy,  and  the  argu- 
ments surrounding  It  are  complex  and  con- 
fusing, the  simple  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment are  overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the 
present  and  future  security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Treaty  will  preserve  the  military  bal- 
ance between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
by  restraining  the  Soviet  military  build-up 
while  permitting  the  modernization  of  our 
own  strategic  forces  at  the  same  time. 

Limit  on  strategic  delivery  vehicles.  The 
Treaty  places  a  limit  of  2250  on  the  number 
of    strategic    delivery    vehicles— i.e.,    long- 
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range  tx>mbers.  land -based  missiles  of  inter 
continental  range  (ICBM's),  and  missiles 
fired  by  submarines— each  side  may  have. 
The  Russians  have  2500  delivery  systems 
now;  to  comply  with  the  Treaty,  they  will 
have  to  destroy  or  dismantle  about  10%  of 
their  systems.  This  will  be  the  first  agreed 
upon  reduction  in  the  history  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Without  this  SALT-i^nposed  restriction, 
the  Russians  are  expected  to  have  3000  de- 
livery systems  built  by  1985.  Thus,  without 
SALT,  they  would  have  750  more  missile 
systems  aimed  at  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  D.S.  has  only  2000  delivery 
systems— so  we  can  build  up  to  the  2250 
f  igiire  if  we  want  to. 

Limit  on  nuclear  warheads.  The  Treaty 
places  a  limit  on  the  number  of  warheads 
that  can  be  deployed  by  each  country— 
which  would  result  in  limiting  the  Soviets  to 
about  9500  warheads,  compared  with  as 
many  as  18,000  they  would  be  able  to  deploy 
if  they  followed  present  production  sched- 
ules in  the  absence  of  the  SALT  agreement. 

This  limitation  on  warheads  is  critically 
important  because  it  is  in  this  area  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  greatest  potential  for 
dramatically  expanding  its  forces  in  the 
near  future.  Without  SALT,  for  example, 
the  300  big  Soviet  "heavy  missiles"  could 
carry  up  to  30  warheads  apiece— a  total  of 
9000  nuclear  bombs:  with  SALT,  they  are 
limited  to  10  warheads  apiece— a  total  of 
3000.  Thus,  under  SALT,  there  wlU  be  6000 
fewer  nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  the  VS. 
from  this  one  Soviet  missile  system  alone. 

There  are  many  other  important  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  which  impose  additional 
significant  restraints  on  the  ability  of  both 
superpowers  to  deploy  more  nuclear  weap 
ons.  But.  equally  significant  from  our  own 
point  of  view  are  the  areas  which  the 
Treaty  does  not  touch: 

It  does  nothing  to  curb  our  "forward- 
based"  forces  in  Europe— the  700  American 
missiles  and  planes  equipped  with  nuclear 
bombs  that  are  within  striking  range  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (the  Soviets  have  no  such 
weapons  close  to  the  U.S.)  We  have  more 
nuclear  warheads  in  Europe  than  the  Rus- 
sians have  in  the  entire  world,  and  they  are 
all  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty  does  nothing  to  change  the 
current  imbalance,  favorable  to  us.  in  which 
10%  of  Russia's  nuclear  power  is  concentrat- 
ed in  exposed  and  increasingly  vulnerable 
land-based  missiles,  while  nearly  75%  of 
ours  is  on  almost  totally  unvulnerable  sub- 
marines and  bombers. 

It  also  does  nothing  to  restrain  the  nucle- 
ar capabilities  of  the  three  other  nuclear 
weapons  states  (Britain,  Prance  and  China), 
all  potential  adversaries  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SALT  n  prohibits  none  of  the  programs 
which  our  own  military  leaders  believe  are 
necessary  for  improving  our  own  strategic 
nuclear  capabilities.  Throughout  the  negoti- 
ations, care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  op- 
tions that  those  responsible  for  our  military 
planning  have  defined  as  necessary  to  our 
security.  In  fact,  the  agreement  allows  the 
United  State*  to  go  forward  with  every 
single  strategic  nuclear  program  now  on  our 
drawing  boards— all  of  our  military  options 
are  open.  We  can  arm  our  heavy  tmmbers 
with  thoxisands  of  new.  accurate  cruise  mis- 
siles of  unlimited  range.  We  can  go  ahead 
with  our  new  Trident  submarines  and  our 
new  longer-range,  more  accurate  Trident 
missiles.  We  can  go  forward  with  our  new 
warhead  and  guidance  system  for  our 
ICBM's,  and  develop  and  deploy  our  MX 
mobile  missile.  The  Treaty  will  not  interfere 
with  any  of  these  programs  but  will,  in  fact, 
aid  our  planning  by  giving  us  a  much  clearer 
picture  of  the  military  threat  we  will  face  in 
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the  1980's,  and  by  setting  limits  on  what  the 
Soviets  can  do. 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  IF  SALT  II  IS  HOT 
APPROVED? 

SALT  II  deserves  support  because  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  itself  are  clearly  in  our 
interests.  In  addition^  to  that,  however,  re- 
jection of  the  Treaty  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  have  profoundly  damaging  conse- 
quences to  this  nation; 

Rejection  of  the  Treaty  would  damage  the 
United  States'  leadership  position  among 
our  allies  and  throughout  the  entire  world. 
There  would  be  a  global  perception  that 
America  had  chosen  confrontation  rather 
than  cooperation  and  peace,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  more  conunitted  than  is  the 
United  States  to  limiting  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Our  allies  would  lose  faith  in  our  ability  to 
conduct  international  affairs.  It  would  indi- 
cate to  them  that  we  cannot  generate  a 
stable  national  consensus  on  even  this  most 
crucial  of  foreign  policy  issues.  It  would  also 
tell  them  that  a  relaxation  of  East-West 
tensions  is  not  likely  to  come  about  from  bi- 
lateral U.S.-U.8.S.R.  negotiations  and  that, 
if  they  wish'  to  pursue  detente,  they  will 
have  to  do  so  on  their  own. 

And.  here  at  home,  rejection  of  the  SALT 
agreement  would  leave  our  national  security 
policy  in  disarray,  with  no  clear  support  in 
the  country  or  in  Congress  for  any  specific 
approach  to  national  defense  issues  or  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  armaments. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
worsen  and  pensions  would  increase.  The 
SALT  process  would  be  stopped  dead  in  its 
tracks,  and  the  prospects  for  achieving  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  nuclear  armaments  at 
any  time  in  the  near  future  would  become 
extremely  remote.  The  Russians  have  been 
involved  in  these  bilateral  negotiations  with 
us  now  for  more  than  seven  years,  they 
have  engaged  in  this  process  with  the 
utmost  seriousness,  they  have  made  most  of 
the  major  concessions— and  it  would  be  in- 
comprehensible to  them  if  we  were  now  to 
abruptly  discard  the  results  of  all  our 
mutual  efforts.  They  would  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  U.S.  had  changed  its  policy, 
and  they  would  move  to  further  build  up 
their  own.  military  forces. 

We  would  thus  be  sending  the  wrong  sig- 
nals to  Moscow— signals  which  few  thinking 
Americans  would  want  to  send.  At  a  time 
when  Soviet  leadership  will  surely  be  in 
transition,  we  will  be  strengthening  the 
hand  and  validating  the  position  of  the  mili- 
tarists and  hardliners  in  the  Kremlin  who 
want  an  escalation  of  tensions  and  dangers 
in  the  world. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we  will 
greatly  Jeopardize  our  own  national  secu- 
rity. Uru-estrained  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  and  angered  and  frightened  by  tne 
abrupt  reversal  of  an  American  nuclear 
policy  pursued  by  recent  Democratic 'and 
Republican  administrations  alike,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  encouraged  to  go  ahead  with 
development,  deployment,  and  expansion  of 
nuclear  weapons  systems  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  prohibited  by  SALT  II. 

Without  SALT,  the  Russians  would  have 
twice  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads,  hun- 
dreds more  missiles  and  heavy  bombers,  and 
several  new  types  of  ICBM's  than  they 
would  be  allowed  under  the  Treaty.  There 
would  be  no  limit  on  the  size  of  these  new 
missiles  and.  most  Importantly,  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  individual  nuclear  bombs 
with  which  each  missile  could  be  equipped— 
thus  greatly  endangering  ^the  survivability 
of  our  own  nuclear  forces. 

Without  SALT,  there  would  be  no  restric- 
tion on  concealment  and  encoding  practices, 
and  no  requirement  that  the  U.S.S.R.  give 
us  data  on  their  nuclear  systems  (as  Ye- 
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quired  by  SALT),  thereby  making  our  verifi- 
cation of  Soviet  missile  testing,  development 
and  deployment  much  more  difficult. 

Thus,  without  SALT  II.  we  would  have  a 
renewed  and  destabilizing  nuclear  arms 
race— and  all  we  would  end  up  with  would 
be  greater  military  and  political  uncertain- 
ty, many  additional  billions  of  dollars  in  de- 
fense costs— and  less  security  for  our  nation. 

TRK  CHOICE  BEFORE  US 

It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  what 
we  are  talking  about— an  Issue  totally  unlike 
anything  we  have  ever  had  to  deal  with 
before.  Even  a  single  nuclear  explosion  over 
any  major  city  would  result  in  a  catastrophe 
greater  than  any  mankind  has  ever  known. 
We  are  talldng.  in  brief,  about  the  survival 
of  the  human  race. 

Aa  I  said  at  the  outset,  there  is  only  one 
standard  against  which  to  measure  the  pro- 
visions of  SALT  II:  does  the  Treaty  serv* 
the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
'  by  lessening  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  ct- 
change?  I  think  the  answer  is  clearly  in  the 
affirmative— and  I  suggest  that  the  burden 
is  on  those  who  feel  differently  to  show  us 
how  rejecting  SALT  II  would  reduce  the 
Soviet  threat  in  any  way  or  lead  to  a  safer, 
saner,  or  more  secure  future  for  any  of  us. 

We  have  negotiated  a  Treaty  that  is  favor- 
able to  our  side  and  that  protects  our  own 
security  interests— and  we  must  be  wise 
enough  to  seize  this  opportunity  and  ensure 
its  success.* 
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NATIONAL  DAY  OF  SRI  LANKA 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pebru 
ary  4,  1980,  marks  the  32d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Sri  Lanka. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  Sri 
Lanka,  which  means  resplendent  land, 
also  known  as  Ceylon,  and  Sri  Lanka  Is 
a  most  appropriate  name  for  this  shin- 
ing example  of  democracy  among  the 
developing  nations. 

When  it  gained  independence  from 
Great  Britain  in  1948.  Sri  Lanka  set 
out  to  establish  firmly  the  twin  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  economic  op- 
portunity, building  upon  the  foimda- 
tion  so  wisely  constructed  by  Great 
Britain,  the  colonial  administrator. 
Universal  adult  suffrage  was  intro- 
duced in  1931.  and  one  of  Asia's  high- 
est literacy  rates  has  been  expanded 
even  further  since  the  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  independence  in  1948,  Foiu'- 
fifths  of  Sri  Lanka's  adult  population 
is  literate,  and  over  80  percent  of  eligi- 
ble voters  participate  in  general  elec- 
tions. In  addition,  life  expectancy  is  up 
to  68  years,  and  the  population  growth 
rate  is  down  to  1.5  percent. 

Two  years  ago,  Sri  Lanka  moved 
from  a  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment to  a  modified  presidential 
system.  An  elected  President  now 
serves  a  6-year  term  and  works  with  a 
Parliament  also  directly  elected  by  the 
people.  The  actions  of  the  Parliament 
cannot  be  vetoed,  and  there  is  also  an 
independent  Judiciary.  Equal  opportu- 
nity is  guaranteed  to  every  Sri  Lankan 
citizen,      irrespective      of      language. 


ethnic  origin,  or  religion,  by  the  1978 
Constitution. 

The  most  salient  influence  ih  Sn 
Lanka  today  is  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Jayewardene,  who  heads 
the  United  National  Party.  He  is  now 
carrying  forward,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  very  talented  Cabinet  and  a  wise 
Parliament,  a  program  of  economic 
and  financial  reTorm  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing a  free  market  economy,  greater 
tax  incentives  for  increased  private 
savings  and  investment,  and  a  system 
in  which  hard  work  and  initiative  can 
enable  anyone  to  prosper.  Private  cap- 
ital, both  foreign  and  domestic,  has  re- 
sponded well,  and  the  Sri  Lankan 
economy  and  opportunities  for  her 
people  are  rapidly  expanding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  February  4  is  the 
National  Day  of  Sri  Lanka,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  offer  our  con- 
gratulations to  a  nation  which  has  ex- 
erted great  influence  for  moderation 
and  balance  in  the  nonalined  move- 
ment, which  has  condemned  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and 
which  is  a  model  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic democracy  for  many  developing 
nations.* 


CIA  SUDDENLY  HAS  FRIENDS 
AGAIN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
by  the  Columnist  Nick  Thimmesch  de- 
scribes a  new  public  perception  of  our 
Nation's  intelligence  agencies. 

The  hearings  which  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  are  ex- 
tremely significant  in  identifying  the 
congressional  response  to  this  renewed 
support  of  the  intelligence  agencies. 

I  am  hopeful,  of  course,  that  this 
public  support  will  continue  and  that 
we  may  perform  responsibly  in  behalf 
of  revitalizing  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies—as I*resident  Carter  indicated  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  recognition  by  the  President 
that  both  our  military  posture  and  our 
intelligcnce  capabilities  need  to  be 
augmented  is  commendable.  His  state- 
ments are  consistent  with  his  proposed 
new  direction  in  foreign  p>olicy.  I 
regard  the  P»resident  as  a  newcomer  to 
these  views,  but  hasten  to  note  that  he 
is  voicing  sentiments  reflected  In  the 
public  polls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nick  Thimmesch  has 
dramatized  the  new  support  which  is 
being  extended  to  the  CIA  and  to 
other  intelligence  agencies,  and  I  com- 
mend his  article  to  you  as  it  appeared 
in  the  January  26  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  follows: 

The  CIA.  that  necessary  rogue,  is  appreci- 
atied  again.  The  Republic's  overseas  troubles 
have  swung  the  public  and  the  decision- 
makers over  to  its  side.  Rational  people 
know  that  the  United  States  must  have  a 
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Central  Intelligency  Agency— a  title,  by  the 
way.  far  more  popular  in  surveys  than  the 
pejorative  initials  CIA. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  Congress  was  beat- 
ing the  whey  out  of  the  CIA.  The  Hughes- 
Ryan  Amendment  to  the  1974  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  all  but  stopped  the  CIA  from 
engaging  in  covert  actions.  Between  1975 
and  1979.  four  major  congressional  commit- 
tees went  over  every  wart  and  pimple  on  the 
CIA.  producing  7.093  pages  of  hearings  and 
reports,  and  creating  the  notion  that  per- 
haps the  agency's  days  were  numbered. 

The  CIA  crawled'  out  of  this  wreckage,  re- 
treated to  its  Langley,  Va..  campus,  and 
began  offering  the  public  all  manner  of  free 
documents  to  reassure  everybody  that  it  was 
an  open  enterprise. 

But  it  can't  be.  Since  Iran.  Congress  has 
l>een  demanding  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  behave  more  like  the  old  CIA 
and  have  spies  in  appropriate  vital  places  so 
that  our  government  will  know  what's  going 
on.  Birch  Bayh,  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee,  even  goes  around  de- 
fending the  CIA  these  days  on  matters  like 
its  Afghanistan  intelligence. 

A  73-19  majority  of  Americans  according 
to  a  recent  ABC  News-Harris  Survey,  now 
favors  "overhauling  and  stepping  up  CIA  in- 
telligence activities  around  the  world."  A 
57-34  majority  wants  the  United  States 
"working  to  overthrow  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini in  Iran." 

Several  years  back  the  stirvey  gave  the 
CIA  a  49-32  negative  rating.  The  agency  was 
a  favorite  target  for  politicians  and  the 
press.  Sinister  motives  were  attributed  to 
the  CIA  in  movies.  TV  films,  and  skin  maga- 
zines. 

CIA  recruiters  had  to  knock  before  enter- 
ing any  college  door;  some  universities  are 
still  opposed  to  such  recruitment.  But 
agency  officials  now  report  no  serious  diffi- 
culties on  this  one-time  enemy  soil.  Applica- 
tions by  college  graduates  are  up.  and  the 
applicants'  educational  levels  are  up  to  one- 
third  better  than  a  few  years  ago.  In  1979 
there  were  104.000  inquiries  atx>ut  employ- 
ment at  the  CIA,  with  16,400  interviews  con- 
ducted. There  Is  a  21  per  cent  increase  in  re- 
cruitment of  women. 

Still,  the  agency  has  serious  problems. 
Wholesale  firings  during  the  reform  period 
caused  loss  of  people  needed  now  and  dimin- 
ished morale.  Euphemisms  like  "special  ac- 
tions" replaced  "covert  actions."  Indecision 
and  a  feeling  of  lack  of  purpose  plagued  the 
building.  The  idea  got  around  that  PHOT- 
INT  [acronym  for  photo- intelligence]  would 
prevail  over  HUMINT  [human  intelligence.) 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has  been 
invoked  25.000  times  at  the  CIA  by  individu- 
al Americans,  universities.  Congress,  and 
foreigners,  the  latter  group  no  doubt  includ- 
ing intelligence  agents  from  hostile  coun- 
tries. 

The  Polish  Embassy  here  even  asked  for 
sensitive  information,  as  it  is  allowed  to 
under  the  act.  Last  year,  the  CIA  spent 
more  than  116  man- years  on  request  for  in- 
formation. No  request  galls  the  agency  more 
than  those  from  Phillip  Agee.  one-time 
agent  and  now  an  admitted  enemy  seeldng 
to  put  the  CIA  out  of  business. 

"Total  application  of  public  disclosure 
statutes  to  the  CIA  is  seriously  damaging 
our  ability  to  do  our  job."  Frank  C.  Carlucci. 
deputy  director,  told  a  select,  congressional 
committee  last  year. 

Foreigners  willing  to  serve  as  information 
sources  are  leery  of  doing  anything  for  the 
CIA  because  of  FOIA.  Carlucci  said: 

"A  foreign  intelligence  source  from  a 
Communist  country  broke  off  a  productive 
association  with  us  specifically  because  of 
fear  of  consequences  of  disclosure  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act." 
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Similarly,  foreign  intelligence  officers  of 
friendly  nations  are  reluctant  to  cooperate. 
Patriotic  Americans  are  also  afraid  to  volun- 
teer information.  Carlucci  told  a  president 
of  a  U.S.  firm,  a  former  cabinet  meml>er, 
who  said  "any  company  was  out  of  its  mind 
to  cooperate  with  the  CIA  as  long  as  the 
provisions  of  FOIA  apply  to  it." 

Anyway.  Iran  and  Afghanistan  demon- 
strate that  American  interests  are  hardly 
served  by  the  enfeebling  of  the  CIA,  the 
degradation  of  its  work  by  the  three  TV  net- 
works, and  the  aberration  of  the  top  intelli- 
gence agency  having  to  show  its  innards  to 
anybody  who  comes  along.* 


NOMINATION  OP  RUTH  BADER 
GINSBURG  TO  THE  U.S.  CIR- 
CUIT COURT  OP  APPEAlJS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCALirORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mi.  Speaker, 
the  nomination  of  Colimibia  Universi- 
ty law  professor  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg 
to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  raises  the 
question  of  what  exactly  is  President 
Carter  trying  to  do  to  our  Federal 
<»urt  system. 

Although  her  record  indicates  legal 
accomplishments.  Mrs.  Ginsburg  is 
certainly  not  one  of  the  top  candidates 
who  could  be  nominated  to  sit  on  the 
court  which  may  be  the  second  high- 
est court  in  our  Nation.  She  lacks  judi- 
cial experience.  She  has  not  compiled 
scholarly  treatises  on  complex  legal 
topics.  She  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
better  known  legal  professors  in  the 
country. 

What  are  her  chief  qualifications? 
Certainly,  one  reading  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  appointment  and  the 
reaction  to  it  discovers  that  Mrs.  Gins- 
burg is  considered  one  of  the  leading 
feminist  lawyers,  had  been  successful- 
ly involved  in  a  nimiber  of  key  sex  dis- 
crimination cases.  Is  a  passionate  advo- 
cate of  the  ratification  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  and  is  an  activist 
participant  in  the  so-caUed  women's 
movement  by  her  involvement  in  the 
Women's  Rights  Project,  Women's 
Action  Alliance,  and  the  Women's  Law 
Fund.  The  appointment  comes  at  the 
very  time  when  President  Carter  was 
under  attack  from  some  quarters  for 
not  being  sufficiently  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  the  women's  move- 
ment and  when  the  National  Organi- 
zation of  Women  announced  their  in- 
tention not  to  support  President  Car- 
ter's reelection  bid.  We  may  legiti- 
mately ask  what  political  consider- 
ations were  behind  Mrs.  Ginsburg's 
appointment  at  this  particular  time? 
Did  President  Carter  need  a  judicial 
nominee  or  did  he  need  a  judicial 
nominee  which  would  ciury  favor  with 
certain  advocates  in  the  women's 
movement? 

I  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Ginsburg  can 
separate  her  already  well-known  views 
on  legal  questions  In  the  women's 
movement  from  the  requirements  of 
key  cases  coming  before  the  court  of 
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appeals.  Will- she  be  able  to  exercise 
judicial  restraint  or  an  impartial  deci- 
sion on  sex  discrimination  cases?  Will 
she  carry  her  views  forward  on  cases 
dealing  with  such  issues  as  Jobs,  abor- 
tion, contraception,  et  cetera?  Will  she 
be  an  arbiter  on  the  court  or  an  advo- 
cate? Will  she  impartially  render  the 
law  or  will  she  try  to  write  into  law 
what  she  from  her  past  writings  and 
policies  views  as  desirable  social  poli- 
cies? Will  she  adopt  the  equal  rights 
amendment  Judicially  through  her 
court  decisions? 

These  are  all  questions  of  legitimate 
concern.  The  courts  are  for  legal  deci- 
sions and  not  for  political  appoint- 
ments or  for  political  advocacy  by 
Judges.  Ruth  Bader  Glnsburg  may  be 
an  able  scholar  in  the  field  of  law  but 
this  background  does  not  necessarily 
make  her  qualified  for  sitting  on  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.* 


A  REPORT  FROM  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

ornroiAifA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  HTT.T.TS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  James  Meek,  presi- 
dent of  Northern  Indiana  Supply  Co., 
Inc.,  Kokomo.  Ind.  Mr.  Meek  was  my 
appointee  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  held  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  January  13  to  17. 

Mr.  Meck's  letter  Is  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  participants  of  the  Conference. 
Tax  reform,  capital  formation  and  cost 
recovery,  inflation.  Government 
spending  and  regulation,  and  reform 
of  the  social  security  system  are  all 
problems  which  Congress  must  ad- 
dress if  we  are  to  ever  lift  the  burden 
of  excessive  Government  interference 
from  the  American  businessman's 
back.  While  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  was  able  to 
focus  on  the  problems  of  businessmen, 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  implement 
those  recommendations. 

I  strongly  urge  the  leadership  of  the 
House  to  address  these  Issues  during 
the  coming  year. 

NORTHERlf  iKSIAIf  A  SUPPLT  CC,  INC., 

Kokomo,  Ind..  January  29,  1980. 
Hon.  Elwood  H.  Hti.i.ts. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bud:  I  thank  you  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  represent  you  and  our  district  at  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  Although  with  Indianapolis.  Chi- 
cago, and  Washington,  D.C.  meetings,  I  was 
away  from  work  six  days,  I  believe  we  had 
and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
small  business  problems  and  solutions  to 
our  government. 

The  first  meeting  I  attended  at  Indianapo- 
lis this  summer  was  one  of  fifty-seven  open 
forums  to  discuss  issues  affecting  small  busi- 
ness. The  Ideas  and  suggestions  from  these 
meetings  were  discussed  in  depth  at  ten  re- 
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gional  meetings.  These  meetings  fashioned 
the  agenda  and  issue  areas  for  the  National 
Conference.  At  the  National  Conference  we 
had  twelve  issue  areas  and  each  delegate 
was  to  choose  two  areas  in  which  to  work. 
We  took  twenty  to  thirty  ideas  in  each  area 
and  arrived  at  the  five  most  important  by 
discussing  them  and  then  voting.  The  top 
sixty  Issue  recommendations  were  presented 
to  the  delegation  as  a  whole  and  we  voted 
on  the  top  fifteen  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress  and  executive  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

Although  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  a 
formal  presentation  of  our  work,  L  would 
like  to  give  you  my  feelings  on  some  of  the 
issues.  I  think  all  small  businesses  are  af- 
fected by  the  need  for  capital  formation  and 
retention  which  was  the  most  popular  of 
the  issue  areas.  One  recommendation  was  to 
lower  and  graduate  the  corporate  tax  scale 
up  to  $500,000  profit,  and  to  put  a  Ud  on  the 
individual  rate  at  50  percent  of  income  de- 
rived from  a  small  business.  This  would  be 
similar  to  the  lid  on  capital  gains. 

Another  reconunendation  was  to  revise 
estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the  tax  burden  on 
family-owned  business  and  encourage  the 
continuity  of  family  ownership.  I  believe 
that  after  a  proper  study  and  re-writing  of 
the  laws  in  this  area.  Congress  can  help 
stem  the  flow  of  small  business  disappearing 
ta  the  large  corporations. 

A  very  popular  subject  was  to  adopt  a  sim- 
plified, accelerated  capital  cost  recovery 
system  to  replace  the  present  complex  asset 
depreciation  range  regulations  with  provi- 
sions such  as: 

(a)  immediately  expensing  capital  costs 
less  than  a  specified  amount. 

(b)  immediately  expensing  government 
mandated  capital  costs. 

(c)  the  creation  of  a  maximum  aruiual 
benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
system. 

The  area  of  inflation  was  considered  very 
important  to  small  business,  because  by  and 
large  they  are  very  competitive  and  cannot 
adjust  to  inflation  as  well  as  big  business, 
big  labor,  and  big  govertmient.  The  most  Im- 
portant recommendation  in  my  opinion  was: 
Balance  the  federal  budget  by  statute  in 
fiscal  year  1981  by  limiting  total  federal 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  ONP,  com- 
mencing with  20  percent  and  declining  to  15 
percent.  Another  issue  was  to  reform  the 
Social  Security  System  with  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

Government  regiilatlons  and  paperwork 
received  a  lot  of  attention.  The  most  impor- 
tant issue  was  that  Congress  should  main- 
tain oversight  on  the  proliferation  of  regula- 
tions and  veto  unnecessary  ones.  We  would 
also  like  sunset  reviews  on  existing  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  office  of  advocacy  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  received  many  good 
comments  and  the  economic  policy  and  gov- 
ernment program  workshop  thought  that 
the  office  should  be  expanded  into  other 
agencies.  This  workship  also  stressed  that 
all  government  agencies  submit  small  busi- 
ness economic  impact  statements  with  new 
regulations. 

I  have  highlighted  a  few  of  what  I  consid- 
er the  most  important  issues  discussed.  I 
hope  that  the  format  work  done  by  the 
Conference  will  filter  out  In  the  form  of  leg- 
islation that  you  can  support.  Even,  more 
important  Is  that  maybe  some  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington  are  aware  that  we 
(small  business)  are  out  here  because  we 
were  there. 

Thanks  again  for  the  opportunity  to  serve 
you  and  the  Fifth  District  Small  Businesses. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  MIAMI  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  CARIBBEAN 


Very  truly  yours, 


James  E.  Meck.« 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
the  close  of  last  session.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  the  Miami 
Conference  on  the  Caribbean,  which 
took  place  November  28-30  and 
brought  together  key  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  leaders  from  the  Caribbean 
countries  and  several  hundred  leading 
U.S.  businessmen. 

In  my  view,  this  conference  was  a 
very  important  opportunity  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  present  our  own 
interests  and  concerns  for  the  region, 
and  to  listen  to  priorities  and  view- 
points of  diverse  sectors  of  Caribbean 
leadership  and  opinion. 

It  was  also  an  important  opportunity 
for  Caribbean  businessmen  and  devel- 
opment officials  interested  in  attract- 
ing U.S.  investment  to  get  together 
with  potential  investors  and  trading 
partners,  using  informal  time  at  the 
conference  to  follow  up  on  informa- 
tion and  ideas  set  forth  during  the  ses- 
sions. 

The  conference  opened  with  a 
strong  statement  of  policy.  President 
Carter  delivered  a  message  by  closed- 
circuit  television,  emphasizing  Ameri- 
can support  for  Caribbean  aspirations 
for  prosperity  and  human  rights. 

The  President's  message  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  major  statement  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Caribbean,  delivered 
by  Ambassador  Philip  Habib,  senior 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Ambassador  Habib  pointed  to  five 
principles  guiding  U.S.  policy  in  the 
region:  Support  for  economic  develop- 
ment, commitment  to  democratic  prac- 
tices and  human  rights,  sicceptance  of 
ideological  pluralism,  respect  for  na- 
tional sovereignty,  and  strong  encour- 
agement of  regional  cooperation  and 
Caribbean  activism  in  wcwld  affairs. 

I  believe  both  of  these  statements 
reflect  a  significant  direction  in  U.S. 
policy  that  recognizes  the  importance 
the  future  of  the  Caribbean  will  play 
in  our  own  future.  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  President  Carter's  message  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record: 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  Miami 

CONIXRENCE  ON  THE  CARIBBEAN 

The  President:  Even  though  I  cannot  be 
with  you  in  person  this  evening.  I  want  to 
use  this  conference  to  reaffirm  my  commit- 
ment and  that  of  the  United  States  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  democracy  in  the 
Caribbean.  We  ourselves  are  pan  oi  tne  Car- 
ibbean community  and  we  know  that  devel- 
opment and  democracy  are  key  to  realizing 
the  strength  of  the  region  and  meeting  its 
challenges. 

The  Caribbean  today  Is  passing  through  a 
time  of  rapid  change  and  our  mutual  chal- 
lenge is  to  steer  a  course  economically,  so- 
cially and  politically,  that  will  lead  to  a 
better  life  for  all  our  people. 

Twenty  years  ago  oniy  three  island  na- 
tions in  the  Caribbean  were  independent. 
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Today  there  are  thirteen  such  sovereign  na- 
tions and  that  number  is  likely  to  Increase 
by  as  many  as  five  in  the  next  few  years. 
Behind  these  numbers  is  a  stirring  history. 
Its  beginning  was  an  unpleasant  story 
marred  by  lonely  struggles  against  slavery, 
colonialism  and,  too  often,  indifference  by 
the  outside  world.  But  the  drive  of  the  Car- 
ibbean peoples  toward  freedom  and 
modem  development  Is  primarily  a  proud 
story,  one  of  courage.  Imagination  and  de- 
termination in  the  face  of  hardship. 

Today,  however,  with  independence  large- 
ly won,  the  Caribbean  still  faces  many  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  the  most  serious  problems  are 
economic.  Spiraling  oil  prices,  unstable  com- 
modity markets,  uneven  growth,  inflation 
and  unemployment  are  not  unique  to  the 
Caribbean.  But  these  global  trends  have 
struck  the  small  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
with  special  severity.  They  add  a  major 
burden  to  the  already  imposing  challenge  of 
the  building  and  development  of  independ- 
ent nations.  And  economic  deprivation  cre- 
ates vulnerabilities  to  extremism  and  to  for- 
eign intervention. 

In  facing  these  problems,  the  Caribbean 
has  some  significant  advantages.  In  addition 
to  its  beauty  and  climate,  vigorous  political 
institutions  and  talented  human  resources 
provide  special  opportunities.  From  the  re- 
surgent social  democracy  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  to  the  established  parlimentary 
traditions  of  some  English-speaking  peoples, 
free  institutions  have  fostered  development 
within  a  stable  framework. 

The  awarding  of  this  year's  Nobel  Prize  to 
the  distinguished  development  economist, 
W.  Arthur  Lewis,  exemplifies  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  of  the  Island  peo- 
ples. Citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Caribbean  stand  together  with  a  common 
pride  in  our  achievement.  We  stand  for  the 
rights  of  people  to  be  free  of  oppression, 
free  from  arbitrary  abuse,  and  free  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  nation's  political  life. 

These  rights  of  freedom  are  precious. 
Whatever  the  claimed  Justification,  we  will 
not  be  silent  when  these  rights  are  abused. 
We  stand  with  those  who  are  genuinely 
committed  to  economic  development.  We 
stahd  with  those  who  espouse  socitJ  Justice 
and  human  rights,  and  who  work  to  trans- 
late them  from  abstract  goals  into  real  pro- 
grams. We  stand  with  those  who  are  genu- 
inely committed  to  international  relations 
based  on  mutual  respect. 

As  President,  I  have  sought  consistently 
to  implement  these  principles,  and  to 
strengthen  relations  In  the  region.  We  nego- 
tiated canal  treaties  with  Panama,  In  keep- 
ing with  our  determination  to  forge  new  and 
better  relationships  with  developing  coun- 
tries. We  have  worked  with  30  countries  and 
15  international  institutions  to  establish  a 
Caribbean  group,  which  has  expanded  and 
coordinated  the  flow  of  aid  to  the  region, 
and  will  support  efforts  to  design,  fund  and 
implement  regionally— integrated  develop- 
ment activities. 

My  Administration  has  increased  direct 
economic  assistance  to  the  Caribbean, 
nearly  doubling  bilateral  aid  obligations 
over  the  past  two  years.  As  actual  disburse- 
ments reflect  these  increases,  we  will  be  con- 
tributing more  than  ever  before  to  generate 
employment  and  to  help  meet  basic  human 
needs.  This  Is  particularly  true  for  the 
newly-independent  countries  of  the  Eastern 
CaribbeEui. 

We  have  come  rapidly  to  the  assistance  of 
countries  like  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Dominica,  friends  in  need  of  emergency  aid 
to  rebound  from  natural  disasters.  We  have 
repeatedly  shown  our  eagerness  to  support 
political  freedom  and  democratic  processes. 
But  such  govenunental  action,  no  matter 
bow  important,  is  still  not  enough. 
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That  is  why  your  meeting  tonight  is  so  im- 
portant. The  United  States  has  vast  un- 
tapped resources  of  technology,  skills  and 
good  wilL  I  will  use  my  office  and  my  influ- 
ence to  help  mobilize  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  work  with  the  people  of 
the  Caribbean  for  common  goals,  social  and 
economic  development,  and  democracy. 

In  the  United  States,  our  universities,  ag- 
ricultural and  labor  organizations,  business 
and  industry,  churches,  and  other  benevo- 
lent institutions,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  Individual  private  citizens,  can 
all  play  a  vital  role  in  establishing  mutually- 
advantageous  relationships  with  our  friends 
in  the  Caribbean.  We  can  all  benefit  from 
improvements  in  education,  agriculture, 
tourism.  Industry,  trade,  health,  transporta- 
tion, employment  opportunities,  and  person- 
al friendships  among  our  people. 

The  answers  for  the  future  are  in  the  Car- 
ibbean's own  talents  and  traditions,  not  In 
the  false  promises  of  foreign  models.  Solu- 
tions wiU  not  emerge  by  blaming  our  prob- 
lems on  our  own  friends.  To  seek  freedom. 
Justice,  independence  and  a  better  life,  one 
needs  to  work  closely  with  those  who  genu- 
inely share  the  goals  of  development  and 
democracy.  I  hope  that  the  other  basin 
states  of  Venezuela,  Colombia.  Mexico  and 
Centra]  America  will  play  a  vigorous  role  In 
this  effort. 

The  Caribbean  group  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  benefits  of  a  multi-lateral 
effort.  Closer  cooperation  between  the  Car- 
ibbean conununity  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Andean  Pact,  could  be  another  step  toward 
greater  progress.  Like  the  Caribbean,  Cen- 
tral America  Is  experiencing  a  period  of  pro- 
found change.  Unlike  the  Caribbean,  where 
nations  are  struggling  to  defend  democratic 
institutions  while  they  modernize,  many  of 
the  nations  of  Central  America  are  seeking 
to  develop  democratic  institutions  which 
had  not  previously  existed.  Nevertheless, 
both  regions  have  much  In  conunon.  and 
also  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 

Pew  societies  can  more  genuinely  speak  of 
a  common  destiny  than  ours;  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean,  the  ties  of  history 
and  geography  are  continuously  renewed  by 
what  can  only  be  described  as  one  of  the 
most  intense  people-to-people  relationships 
In  the  world  today.  It  is  a  relationship  filled 
with  exciting  possibilities  that  are  waiting 
to  be  explored.  As  leaders  and  molders  of 
opinion,  we  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
build  understanding,  to  defend  the  region's 
democratic  institutions,  and  to  promote  de- 
velopment of  social  and  economic  justice. 

On  benaU  of  the  people  oi  the  Uuted 
States,  I  pledge  our  continuing  respect  and 
support  for  these  efforts.  Thank  you  very 
much.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  OVERSIGHT 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  EPA'S  PRO- 
POSED REGULATIONS  ON  VISI- 
BILITY IMPAIRMENT 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  S.  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1979,  as  a  result  of  litigations 
brought  about  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  directed  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  im- 
plement section  169(a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977.  That 
section  established  as  a  national  goal. 
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protection  of  visibility  in  class  I  Feder- 
al areas  from  impairment  by  manmade 
air  pollution. 

That  section  further  requires  the 
EPA  to  study  methods  for  achieving 
that  laudatory  goal  and  to  report  to 
Congress  with  definitive  methods  for 
identifying  and  quantifjring  visibility 
Impairment;  modeling  techniques  or 
other  methods  for  determining  the 
extent  to  which  manmade  pollution 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  or  contribute  to  such  impair- 
ment; and  methods  for  remedying 
such  manmade  air  pollution  and  re- 
sulting visibility  impairment. 

The  district  court  established  a  time 
table  for  the  EPA  to  undertake  this 
massive  regulatory  task  that  is  inher- 
ently unreasonable,  requiring  that  reg- 
ulations be  submitted  by  May  of  this 
year  and  implemented  by  November 
15,  1980.  I  might  note  that  under  the 
1977  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  these 
regtilations  were  supposed  to  be  imple- 
mented last  year,  however,  due  to  the 
lack  of  sound  scientific  methods  for 
achieving  the  goals  of  section  169(a). 
initiation  of  the  rulemaking  process 
was,  quite  reasonably,  postponed. 

The  U.S.  district  court,  in  taking  its 
action,  has  ignored  a  palpable  body  of 
scientific  data  that  clearly  indicates 
more  complete  information  is  needed 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  any  regula- 
tory measures  dealing  with  visibility, 
allow  me  to  quote  from  the  Environ- 
mental Research  and  Technology 
(E.R.  &  T.)  Inc.  study.  "An  Assessment 
of  the  Principal  Technical  Issues  Re- 
lated to  Visibility  Protection  Under 
the  Clean  Air  Act,"  which  was  com- 
pleted for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  in  September  of  1979: 

Limited  information  exists  at  this  time  to 
support  the  administration  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  regulatory  framework,  either  on  a 
national  or  a  regional  scale,  for  the  1977 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  mandate  relat- 
ing to  visibility  improvement. 

Furthermore,  the  E.R.  &  T,  report 
goes  on  to  note  that- 
Existing  methods  to  measure  the  cause 
and  effect  of  visibility  changes  in  class  "I" 
areas  are  very  limited  and  require  substan- 
tial improvement  before  they  can  be  applied 
in  regulatory  practice  with  reasonable  confi- 
dence. 

The  report  also  states: 

Review  of  air  quality  models  applicable  to 
visibility  problems  indicates  that  available 
modeling  techniques  are  not  adequate  at 
present  for  regulatory  decisionmaking,  rela- 
tive to  estimating  visibility  Impacts  of  major 
energy  facilities. 

I  find  this  particularly  disturbing  In 
light  of  our  Nation's  energy  plight.  I 
hope  we  are  not  facing  increased  costs 
for  energy  as  a  result  of  poorly  con- 
trived regulations. 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  reveal- 
ing in  light  of  the  acquiescence  of  the 
EPA  to  the  district  courts  decision.  It 
is  patently  obvious  that  the  EPA 
cannot,  with  reasonable  scientific  Jus- 
tification, promulgate  meaningful  reg- 
ulations at  the  present  time.  To  quote 
further  from  the  E.R.  &  T.  report: 
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Determin&tion  of  visibQity  baselines  and 
source  contributions  to  visibility  impair- 
ment should  be  a  major  priority  within  the 
next  year  and  could  take  up  to  5  years  to 
complete. 

In  short,  there  is  not  a  valid  body  of 
scientific  evidence  available  right  now 
to  base  regulations  on  and  further 
studies  are  genuinely  needed  which 
could  take  up  to  5  years.  It  is  clear 
that  our  country  is  faced  with  yet  an- 
other instance  where  the  courts  have 
mandated  rulemaliing  without  consid- 
ering the  full  impact  of  their  actions. 

It  is  my  grave  concern  that  the  EPA 
not  promulgate  unduly  restrictive  reg- 
ulations in  the  present  atmosphere  of 
scientific  uncertainty  as  to  the  very 
definition  of  what  constitutes  visibility 
impairments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  EPA  has 
not  challenged  the  district  court  deci- 
sion and  intends  to  carry  out  the  rule- 
making process,  and  in  view  of  the 
statutory  requirement  for  a  full  report 
to  Congress.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  EPA's  hastily 
conceived  efforts  to  establish  visibility 
impairment  regulations.* 


OMB  STUDY  CONCERNING  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  FEDER- 
AL WORK  FORCE 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  H 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  a  letter  which  I  sent  recently 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  concerning  his 
recent  study  on  the  distribution  of  the 
Federal  work  force.  I  think  that  this 
matter  should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues Since  the  study  dispels  a 
common  misconception  concerning  the 
distribution  of  Federal  employees 
throughout  the  country. 

Through  its  findings  the  study  also 
makes  an  implicit  statement  concern- 
ing the  types  of  individuals  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Government.  The  Fed 
eral  work  force  is  composed  of  working 
men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life 
in    cities    and    counties    across    this 
Nation,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
study  has  reinforced  my  belief  that 
the    Washington    bureaucracy    exists 
primarily  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
write  politically  popular  fiction. 
The  letter  follows: 
U.S.   HoDSK   or   Representatives. 
CoiacrTTES  on  Post  Optice  and 
Civil  Service.  SuBcomdrrEE  on 
Human       Resources.       Cannon 
Hooss  Optice  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  January  2S,  1980. 
James  T.  McInttre,  Jr., 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  McInttrk:  I  have  reviewed  with 
great  interest  the  report  prepared  by  your 
office  concerning  the  feasibility  of  decen- 
tralizing Federal   activities  and  relocating 
them  outside  the  National  Capital  Region. 
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The  findings  of  this  study,  which  was  man- 
dated by  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  by  Congressmen  Jim  Leach, 
show  the  inaccuracy  of  much  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  concerning  big  government 
and  begin  to  debunk  some  of  the  myths  con- 
cerning Federal  employees. 

Your  study  found  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  in  fact  already  decentralized, 
maintaining  22.000  Federal  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 88  percent  of  the  total  Federal  civil- 
ian worltforce  is  located  outside  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Region.  Nearly  nine  out  of  ten 
employees  of  the  Federal  government  live  in 
towns  and  cities  across  the  nation,  pay  local 
school  taxes,  suffer  from  inflation,  partici- 
pate in  local  affairs,  and  pay  Federal  income 
tax  on  their  earnings.  Although  this  is  not 
the  generally  accepted  image  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, it  is  nonetheless  accurate. 

Moreover,  your  report  states  that  this  mix 
has  been  relatively  stable  for  the  last 
decade,  despite  the  fact  that  actual  Federal 
civilian  employment  has  decreased  during 
the  same  period.  These  facts  effectively  dis- 
pute claims  that  the  "Washington  bureauc- 
racy" has  grown  in  size  and  become  removed 
from  the  citizens  it  serves. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  that  the 
OMB  has  found  no  basis  for  recommending 
major  physical  decentralization  of  Federal 
functions  currently  located  in  the  National 
Capital  Region.  Relocation  carries  a  sizable 
pricetag  in  terms  of  direct  and  indirect 
costs.  Besides  these  considerations,  too 
much  decentralization  causes  organizational 
inefficiencies  which  could  adversely  affect 
program  delivery. 

The  report  does  identify  Federal  activities 
employing  9200  National  Capital  area  resi- 
dents which  agencies  may  consider  for  pos- 
sible relocation.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  agen- 
cies are  made  fully  aware  of  the  costs  of  re- 
location, and  that  they  carefully  study  all 
factors  involved  before  considering  the  relo- 
cation of  any  Federal  activity. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  E.  Harris  II, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources.^ 
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.;lars:  Within  inls  franiework,  however,  the 
budget  proposes  a  decrease  in  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  to  moderate- 
income  persons  and  an  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  funds  going  to  low-income  per- 
sons. 

I.  Lovhincome  housing 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 
[Mm  m  Man] 


BUDGET  BRIEF 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesday.  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  an  analysis  of  the  low  income  and 
rtiral  housing  budget  proposal  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  as  well  as  an  analysis 
of  the  budget  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. These  budget  briefs  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition: 
BuDcrr  Brief  No.  5:  Low-Income  and  Rural 
Housing 
bigrligbts 

The  president  has  requested  $33.2  billion 
in  budget  authority  to  fund  300.000  units  of 
subsidized  rental  and  public  housing,  repre- 
senting a  real  increase  of  25  percent  in  the 
number  of  subsidized  housing  units  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  fund  in  fiscal  1980.  The  adminis- 
tration's budget  request  reverses  the  trend 
in  recent  years  of  a  decline  in  funding  and 
responds  to  the  growing  need  for  low- 
Income  housing  in  a  shrinking  rental 
market. 

The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  pro- 
poses an  overall  reduction  In  rural  housing 
assistance— a  15  percent  decrease  in  real  dol- 
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Background 

The  administration  anticipates  that  its 
budget  request  of  $33.2  billion  will  enable 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  subsidize  258.000  rental  units 
for  lower-income  households  under  HUD's 
Section  8  housing  assistance  program,  and 
42.000  units  under  its  public  housing  pro- 
gram. This  year's  request  for  subsidized 
housing  marks  an  increase  of  $6.0  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  allows  an  estimated 
60,000  more  units  to  be  funded,  while  retain- 
ing the  60/40  ratio  of  newly  constructed 
units  to  less  costly  existing  ones.  The  pro- 
posed distribution  of  low-income  housing 
units  under  both  programs  includes  180,000 
newly  constructed  or  substantially  rehabili- 
tated units,  and  the  acquisition  of  120.000 
existing  structures,  of  which  40,000  will  re- 
quire moderate  rehabilitation. 

Unlike  other  budget  categories,  budget  au- 
thority for  subsidized  housing  represents 
the  total  cost  of  HUD  funds  committed  over 
a  long-term  contract  period  of  15  to  40 
years.  In  short,  it  is  more  useful  to  discuss 
HUD  program  funding  levels  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  housing  units  that  will  be  subsi- 
dized at  a  given  dollar  level. 

Last  year's  budget  controversy  over  subsi- 
dized housing  centered  on  calculations  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  budget  indi- 
cating that  the  President's  fiscal  1980 
budget  request  of  $26.7  billion  would  fund 
300.000  housing  units.  OMB's  calculations 
were  based  on  its  optimistic  projection  that 
a  lower  per  unit  cost  could  be^achieved,  and 
the  ration  of  less  costly  existing  housing  to 
new  construction  would  be  increased  by  5 
percent,  to  45  percent  of  the  total  units 
funded.  The  latter  would  have  required  a 
statutory  amendment  because  current  law 
requires  HUD  to  base  its  subsidized  housing 
mix  on  local  Housing  Assistance  Plans 
(HAPs).  OMB's  calculations  did  not  foresee 
last  year's  17  percent  inflation  rate  in  the 
housing  construction  Industry,  and  the 
actual  number  of  subsidized  housing  units 
dropped  from  the  projected  300,000  to  fewer 
than  240,000. 

This  issue  appears  to  have  been  resolved 
in  this  year's  budget  request,  with  per  unit 
housing  costs  gauged  to  reflect  the  impact 
of  high  inflation  in  the  housing  industry. 
Regional  Implications 

Inflation,  condominium  conversions,  and 
the  high  cost  of  mortgage  money  all  have 
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contributed  to  the  shortage  of  housing,  par- 
ticularly low-income  rental  units.  Early  pro- 
jections indicate  that  tlie  1980  Census  will 
show  the  percentage  of  the  population 
living  in  poverty  is  increasing  in  North- 
eastern and  Midwestern  states,  thereby  ex- 
panding the  numbers  of  poor  persons  rely- 
ing on  the  capacity  of  HUD  to  provide 
decent,  affordable  housing  under  the  Sec- 
tion 8  and  Public  Housing  programs.  In 
1978,  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  received 
56  percent  of  all  units  allocated  under  Sec- 
tion 8  Housing  Assistance  program;  1980  es- 
timates show  that  the  region's  share  of 
Section  8  funding  dropped  to  less  than  50 
percent,  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  units  constructed. 
//.  Runtl  housing 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 
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Background 

The  overall  decrease  in  housing  funds  will 
affect  some  states  more  severely  than 
others  because  of  the  way  Fanners  Home 
Administration  funds  are  distributed. 
Before  fiscal  1977,  the  distribution  of  rural 
housing  funds  was  based  on  historic  pro- 
gram activity.  But  in  1977,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  began  using  formulas 
to  distribute  Its  housing  funds.  The  formu- 
las, based  on  "need"  indicators  determined 
by  the  agency,  were  established  so  that 
funds  could  be  distributed  by  need  rather 
than  by  demand. 

The  initiation  of  the  formula  resulted  in 
some  states  receiving  what  Farmers  Home 
has  described  as  "unacceptable"  increases  or 
decreases  in  their  level  of  funding.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  temper  those 
changes  With  a  transition  formula  to  ease 
states  into  their  new  level  of  funding.  Many 
of  the  states  which  historically  had  received 
large  amounts  of  money  under  these  pro- 
grams no  longer  qualified  under  the  new  al- 
location method  based  on  need  for  the 
share  of  funds  they  were  receiving.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  total  share  of  funds  in- 
creased for  those  states  not  making  wide  use 
of  the  programs  but  entitled  to  greater 
amounts  under  the  formula. 

Regional  Implications 

PmHA's  decision  to  distribute  funds  on 
the  basis  of  need  is  sound,  but  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  for- 
mula's need  indicators  to  accurately  meas- 
ure need.  The  formulas  have  been  criticized 
on  a  number  of  fronts  and  there  is  some  in- 
dication that  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration will  recommend  new  formulas  for 
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use  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Northeast- 
Midwest  Institute  has  found  that  the  sub- 
standard and  poverty  definitions  currently 
used  in  the  allocation  formulas  are  inad- 
equate and  should  be  broadened  to  more  ac- 
curately measure  need  throughout  the 
nation.  The  current  substandard  definition 
includes  only  those  homes  that  lack  com- 
plete plumbing  or  are  overcrowded,  and  pov- 
erty is  presently  measured  by  the  national 
poverty  line.  The  substandard  definition 
should,  at  the  very  least,  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude those  homes  that  lack  efficient  heat- 
ing systems.  In  addition,  a  poverty  indicator 
that  takes  into  account  geographic  vari- 
ations in  the  cost  of  living  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

State  Implications 

In  fiscal  1980,  14  of  the  18  sUtes  in  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  exp>erienced  re- 
ductions in  their  actual  funding  levels  or  in 
their  total  share  of  funds  for  either  the  Sec- 
tion 502  or  515  program.  The  cut  In  the  Sec- 
tion 515  program  resulted  from  the  smaller 
amount  of  total  funds  being  allocated  by 
formula  (because  of  the  large  amount  of 
funds  held  in  reserve  by  the  national  office) 
and  the  effects  of  the  transition  formula. 
Although  the  total  amount  of  fimds  to  be 
allocated  by  formula  Increased  slightly  from 
fiscal  1979  for  the  Section  502  program,  the 
total  share  of  funds  for  a  number  of  states 
decreased  as  a  result  of  the  transition  for- 
mula. 

These  cuts  will  be  exacerbated  in  fiscal 
1981.  Because  funding  levels  for  the  Section 
502  program  have  been  reduced,  every  state 
will  lose  some  funds.  The  transition  formula 
will  decrease  some  state  shares  of  funds 
even' further.  Similarly,  the  transition  for- 
mula will  reduce  some  states'  total  share  o' 
funds  under  the  Section  515  program. 


Bitdget  Briep  No.  6:  Unemflotmemt 
Compensation 

bighlicrts 

The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  for  un- 
employment compensation  is  based  on  re- 
vised rules  for  the  Extended  Benefits  pro- 
gram, making  it  less  likely  that  the  program 
will  go  into  effect.  The  move  is  expected  to 
cut  $900  million  in  federal  unemployment 
benefits  and  an  equal  amount  in  state  bene- 
fits despite  an  anticipated  rise  in  the  nation- 
al unemployment  rate  to  7.4  percent  in 
1981. 

Northeastern  and-  Midwestern  states, 
many  of  which  have  suffered  from  high 
levels  of  structural  unemployment,  probably 
will  see  even  higher  unemployment  rates  in 
the  next  two  years.  The  new  regulations 
mean  that  less  federal  money  will  go  to  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  and  the  recession 
will  have  a  greater  negative  impact  on  job- 
less workers  than  it  would  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  But  it  also  means  decreased  out- 
lays from  some  state  trust  funds  In  the 
region. 

The  changes  will  go  into  effect  February 
13, 1980. 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 
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/.  The  extended  benefita  issue 
Background. 

The  budget  for  unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion is  based  on  revised  rules  for  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  program,  making  it  less 
likely  for  the  program  to  be  triggered  into 
effect.  Congress  established  the  program  In 
1970  to  provide  13  additional  weeks  of  un- 
employment benefits  to  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  regular  compensation 
during  a  recession. 

The  program  can  be  activated  by  either 
state  or  national  indicators.'  When  the  na- 
tional indicator  reaches  4.5  percent,  the  pro- 
gram is  triggered  into  effect  for  all  states.  If 
the  national  trigger  is  off,  an  individual 
state  can  have  extended  benefits  activated 
when  its  indicator  reaches  4.0  percent  and 
the  current  insured  unemployment  rate  is 
ao  percent  higher  than  the  average  rate  for 
the  previous  two  years. 

The  revised  rules  change  the  method  of 
counting  the  number  of  unemployed  work- 
ers to  exclude  persons  collecting  extended 
benefits.  The  effect  is  to  lower  the  indica- 
tor. Since  the  program  is  triggered  by  a 
high  unemployment  rate,  the  lower  indica- 
tors wUl  trigger  states  onto  the  program 
more  slowly  and  trigger  them  off  more 
quickly.  The  budget  for  unemployment 
compensation  assumes  that  the  national 
rate  will  not  increase  enough  in  1980  or  1981 
to 'trigger  on  extended  benefits,  saving  $1.8 
billlMi  in  federal  and  state  payments  that 
would  have  gone  to  workers  under  existing 
rules.  Private  forecasters,  however,  project 
much  higher  unemployment  rates  for  1981 
than  the  president  does.  If  they  prove  more 
accurate,  the  national  program  could  trigger 
"on,"  and  most  of  the  plaimed  savings 
would  disappear. 

Regional  Implications 

The  revisions  of  the  extended  benefits 
rules  has  serious  implications  for  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  because  unem- 
ployment rates  are  generally  higher  in  this 
region  and  are  exi>ected  to  increase  faster 
during  the  recession  than  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Both  state  and  national  indi- 
catotB  will  trigger  on  more  slowly  with  the 
new  method  of  calculations,  reducing  the 
period  that  individuals  can  collect  benefits. 
The  change  will  work  to  the  detriment  of 
workers  in  states  with  a  recent  history  of 
high  structural  imemployment:  Even  if  the 
indicator  rises  above  the  trigger  level  of  4.0 
percent,  a  state  cannot  qualify  for  extended 
beneflts  unless  the  indicator  is  at  least  30 
percent  higher  than  the  two-year  average. 
Twenty-two  States  now  have  high  enough 
averages  that  their  indicator  rates  must  be 
greater  than  4.0  percent  before  triggering 
on.  Nine  of  those  states  are  in  the  Nortla- 
east-Mldwest  region.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  not  yet  determined  the  extent  to 
which  the  new  rules  will  affect  the  120  per- 
cent requirement,  but  the  redefinition  of  in- 
dicator rates  to  lower  levels  means  that  the 
4.0  percent  hurdle  will  be  more  difficult  to 
reach  than  under  the  old  rules. 

If  the  projected  savings  do  materialize, 
state  trust  funds  will  pay  $900  million  less 
in  benefits,  reducing  pressures  on  many 
states  in  the  region  to  raise  employer  taxes. 


■The  indlcaton  arie  13-week  movlnc  averacet  of 
nationid  and  state  insured  unemployment  rates. 
The  chanted  formula  will  reduce  the  Insured  rate 
in  several  cases,  thus  lowering  the  Indicators. 
Owing  to  different  methods  of  calculatloa  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  is  several  pereentawe 
points  lower  than  the  more  commonly  used  total 
unemployment  rate.  The  insured  rate  counts  only 
penoDS  who  claim  unemployment  beneflts  as  un- 
employed; the  total  unemploymenl  rate  Includes  aU 
persona  who  do  not  have  a  job  and  are  seeklnc 
work,  regardless  of  their  ellglblity  for  unemploy- 
ment oompensatloa. 
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state  Impliestions 


At  the  moment.  Michigan.  Alasiia.  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  the  onlj  states  eligible  for 
extended  benefits.  Other  than  Michigan, 
eight  states  in  the  region  have  had  such 
high  levels  of  unemployment  In  the  past 
two  years  that  they  would  not  t>ecome  eligi- 
ble for  extended  l)enefit«  even  if  they  had 
unemployment  rates  of  4.0  percent  twcause 
of  the  120  percent  requirement.  Of  those 
eight  states.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island  already  have  unemployment 
rates  above  4.0  percent.  TTie  others  are  HH 
nois,  Maine,  Massadtosetts.  New  York,  and 
Vermont. 

//.  Financing  unemployment  compensation 

benefit* 

Regional  In^Ucations. 

A  related  issue  arising  from  the  recession 
concerns  the  financing  of  benefits.  Fourteen 
states  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  had 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  when  their 
trust  funds  were  depleted  in  the  last  reces- 
sion, and  eight  states  in  the  region  still  Owe 
$2.9  billion  of  a  national  total  of  $3.1  billion. 
The  recession  win  result  in  higher  outlaw's 
for  unemplojoBent  comt>ensation.  which 
must  t>e  covered  by  taxes  on  employers.  If 
no  changes  are  made  in  the  system,  states 
which  are  the  hardest  hit  by  unemployment 
probably  will  need  to  raise  taxes,  even 
though  their  tax  burdens  already  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  nation.  Tax  hikes  «ill 
coDte  at  the  worst  possible  tbae  and  will 
protnde  incentives  for  employers  to  shift  in- 
vestments away  from  the  region. 
State  Implications 

The  following  states  in  the  region  have 
outstanding  trust  fund  debts: 
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To  pay  off  the  loans,  employers  in  some  of 
those  states  face  an  increase  in  the  federal 
unemployment  tax  of  0.3  percent  In  1980, 
another  0.3  percent  in  1981.  and  so  on  until 
the  debts  are  cleared.  Other  cUtes  (Michi- 
gan, for  example),  repaid  their  loans  and 
will  avoid  the  extra  federal  tax,  but  expect 
to  borrow  again  later  this  year. 

Thus,  the  economic  downturn  will  result 
in  disproportionately  high  losses  of  income 
and  employment  for  firms  and  workers  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  The  structure 
of  the  unemployment  corap)ensation  pro- 
gram and  the  revised  Extended  Benefits 
rules  will  create  additional  problems  for  the 
region  during  the  recesssion.  This  combina- 
tion of  economic  realities  and  fiscal  re- 
straints means  that  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west win  bear  a  large  portion  of  the  burdens 
imposed  by  the  economic  policies  in  the 
■981  budget.* 


JOHN  CAVANAUGH 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOtTTH  CAROLUf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  his  service  to  this  body,  it  is 
with  no  small  amount  of  regret  that  1 
today  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
farewell  to  a  fellow  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  John  Cavamauch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Having  previously  served  on  the 
House  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  with  John.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  note  that  his  absence  will 
be  a  substantial  loss  to  this  legislative 
body.  John  Cavanaugh's  service  to  this 
country  in  the  U-S.  Army,  the  Nebras- 
ka State  Legislature,  and  most  recent- 
ly in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  indeed  a  distinguished  one. 

While  I  can  certainly  understand 
and  appreciate  John's  desire  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  family.  I  am  also 
sorry  to  see  this  body  lose  such  a 
promising  young  Member.  In  light  of 
his  past  Accomplishments,  and  as  a 
friend  and  colleague  in  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  offer  John  Cavanauch 
my  best  wishes  and  good  luck  on  what 
can  only  be  a  successful  future.* 


February  5,  1980 


UNITED  STATES  MILITARILY 
EQUAL  TO  RUSSLA 


HON.  FQRTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALiroRmA 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
knowledg«;ifole  soiirce  has  been  heard 
frtmi  on  the  Issue  of  the  military 
budget.  Adam  Yarmolinsl^,  writing  on 
the  Op-Ed  page  of  the  February  4  New 
York  Times  comes  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion I  have  reached: 

Poor-mouthing  United  States  military 
strength  only  tends  to  promote  urmecessary 
inflation  of  the  United  States  defense 
budget— and  dangerotis  inflation  of  Soviet 
estimates  of  their  own  capacity  for  mischief. 

Mr.  Yarmolinsky  who  has  served 
both  the  Pentagon  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  feels 
that  there  is  a  rough  equivalency  be- 
tween the  military  forces  of  the  East 
and  tlie  West.  His  essay  is  a  fine  brief 
siunmary  of  these  forces,  and  I  include 
his  article  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  an  ade- 
quate Defense  Establishment,  and  we 
do.  The  way  to  keep  it  strong  Is  to 
have  a  sensible  plan  that  addresses 
areas  that  need  shoring-up.  We  will 
achieve  nothing  but  a  higher  rate  of 
economic  inflation  if  we  try  to  throvn 
dollars  at  the  Pentagon  in  an  attempt 
to  staunch  some  imaginary  military 
hemorrhage.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  moving  in  that  direction  and  I 
think  it  is  a  big  mistake.  It  will  mean 
short-changing  domestic  programs  and 
the  militarizing  of  our  society. 

The  Miutaxy  Balance:  About  Equal 
(By  Adam  Yarmolinsky) 

Washinctoh.— The  periodic  charge  that 
the  military  balance  has  shifted  or  is  about 
to  shift  across  the  board  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  worrisome  enough  in  th( 
light  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ugly  military  ad- 
venture in  Afghanistan,  other  possible 
moves  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
continuing  United  States  dependence  on 
Middle  Eastern  oiL  It  is  even  more  worri- 
some when  coupled  with  the  charge  that 
the  overall  balance  cannot  be  restiM-ed  until 
late  in  the  new  decade. 


Neither  charge,  however,  stands  up  under 
examination. 

While  the  facts  do  not  sugfest  any 
grounds  for  complacency,  they  do  tell  us 
that  if  we  pursue  a  sensible  sp>ending  policy, 
emphasizing  combat  readiness,  mobility  aod 
flexibility,  there  will  be  no  "window"  in  the 
1980's  through  which  the  Russians  can  with 
impugnlty  reach  for  the  "cookie  jar."  The 
Russians  must  measure  any  local  advantage 
that  they  think  they  can  gain  against  the 
overall  United  States-Soviet  Union  military 
balance. 

In  the  air.  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  ground, 
United  States  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  forces  outpoint  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  In  quality  where  they  do  not  actually 
outninnber  them.  Overall,  considering  that 
there  is  a  rough  equivalence  of  the  forces, 
factors  such  as  training,  tactics  and  readi- 
ness become  decisive. 

The  Russians'  numericaJ  edge  in  combat 
aircraft  is  balanced  by  our  qualitative  supe- 
riority. They  cannot  match  the  P-15  in  air 
combat,  nor  do  they  have  any  plane  compa- 
rable to  the  A-IO,  an  armored  close-support 
aircraft  that  can  knock  out  tanks.  Our  new 
P-16  fighter,  which  is  very  capable  in  both 
air-to-air  combat  and  ground  support,  is  now 
coming  off  the  production  line.  In  combat 
taetics  and  training,  vk  have  a  significant 
margin. 

Our  navai  forces  remain  superior  to  the 
Russians'.  Over  the  last  15  years,  w)e  have 
launched  more  than  twice  the  tonnage  and 
more  than  20  percent  the  number  of  surface 
ships  they  have  launched.  Only  if  one  com- 
pares naml)ers  of  ships  without  regard  to 
size  or  firepower  do  they  loom  as  a  serious 
threat.  They  outnumber  us  in  particular 
types— for  example,  attack  submar'Ines— 
since  they  as  primarily  a  land  power  see  the 
destruction  of  American  shipping  as  a  pri- 
mary mission.  The  Soviet  Union  is  indeed 
building  a  blue-water  navy,  but  that  navy  is 
still  the  stepchild  of  its  milltar>  establish- 
ment whereas  ours  commands  one- third  of 
the  entire  defense  budget  and  substantially 
more  than  either  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

On  the  ground,  NATO  has  almost  as 
many  men  under  arms  as  the  opposing 
forces  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Russians  have 
more  tanks  that  we  doc  but  this  is  at  least 
partly  offset  by  NATO's  planes  and  anti- 
tank weapons.  Further,  the  United  States 
Army  started  last  year  the  biggest  modern- 
ization program  in  its  history,  and  NATO 
has  begun  an  ambitious  modernization  pro- 
gram of  its  own. 

Given  our  general  qualitative  superiority, 
tf  we  choose  to  Increase  quantities  of  partic- 
ular weapons,  we  do  not  need  to  await  the 
development  of  new  systems,  with  resulting 
delays  into  the  late  1980's.  but  often  can 
open,  continue  or  accelerate  existing  pro- 
duction lines. 

Nor  should  the  Soviet  military  perform- 
ance in  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  give  us 
pause  about  our  relative  military  capabili- 
ties, if  the  Russians  could  not  move  100,000 
men  across  their  own  borders— most  of 
them  on  existing  highways— after  moiiths  of 
preparation,  they  ought  to  turn  in  their  uni- 
forms. 

The  central  issue  remains  one  of  combat 
readiness. 

Historians  generally  agree  that  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  II,  the  Germans  did 
not  have  more  tanks  or  men  than  the  Allies, 
but  those  they  had  were  fully  combat-ready. 
The  Pentagon's  emphasis  on  elaborate 
weapons  systems  has  tended  to  keep  train- 
ing and  readiness  activities  on  short  rations. 
Unrealistic  comparisons  of  weapons 
strengths  divert  military  spending  from  less 
glamorous  but  more  essential  purposes. 
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There  are  a  number  of  unsettled  issues  In 
comparing  United  States  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength,  from  the  question  of  theoreti- 
cal vulnerability  of  our  Minuteman  land- 
based  missiles  to  the  utility  of  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  European  theater  to 
the  combat-ready  capability  of  our  existing 
forces. 

But  poor-mouthing  United  States  militery 
strength  only  tends  to  promote  unnecessary 
inflation  of  the  United  SUtes  defense 
budget— and  dangerous  inflation  of  the 
Soviet  estimates  of  their  own  capacity  for 
mischief.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  FLOOD 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  January  31.  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Flood  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Dan 
served  in  this  body  for  16  years, 
achieving  eminence  in  the  House  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  As  such,  his 
leadership  directly  affected  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  United  States  from 
the  education  of  our  young  people  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  aged  to  the 
well-being  of  workers  and  the  Nation's 
poor.  While  it  is  often  difficult  to 
measure  the  impact  which  one  individ- 
ual has  had  on  millions  of  lives,  in  the 
case  of  Dan  Flood  it  has  surely  been 
significant. 

Despite  his  key  role  in  the  funding 
of  national  programs.  Dan  never  ne- 
glected his  constituents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's 11th  Congressional  District.  He 
was  an  extremely  conscientious  and  ef- 
fective representative  of  the  interests 
of  the  coal  mining  region  of  northeast- 
em  Pennsylvania.  Dan  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  established  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Conmiission.  the  Appala- 
chian Redevelopment  Act,  the  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  which  created 
the  black  limg  pension  program,  and 
the  Agnes  Recovery  Act  of  1972. 

No  one  who'  watched  Dan  Flood 
take  personal  command  of  the  rescue 
operations  in  the  wake  of  severe  flood- 
ing in  the  11th  District  from  tropical 
storm  Agnes  can  doubt  his  deep  caring 
for  the  people  he  represented.  His 
reputation  as  a  man  who  could  get 
things  done  was  confirmed  as  he  cut 
through  usually  time-consuming  red- 
tape  to  rush  military  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  supplies  to  aid  the  victims 
of  Agnes.  Once  the  crisis  was  over, 
Dan  worked  tirelessly  to  obtain  mas- 
sive Federal  relief  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  rebuild  the  devastated  area. 

The  House  will  not  be  quite  the 
same  without  Dan  Flood's  colorful 
style,  his  eloquence,  and  his  legislative 
talents.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTERRELIOIOUS  TASK  FORCE 
ON  SOVIET  JEWRY  CONDEMNS 
SOVIET  INVASION  ON  AFGHANI- 
STAN 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
evoked  condemnation  from  all  sectors 
of  the  American  public.  The  wanton 
Soviet  disregard  for  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  the  Afghan  people 
was  tmequivocally  violated  when 
Soviet  troops  marched  across  the 
Afghan  frontier  to  seize  the  reigns  of 
power  there. 

Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  Soviet  dis- 
sident and  Nobel  laureate  who  was  re- 
cently arrested  and  taken  into  internal 
exile,  said  that: 

The  human-rights  issue  ...  Is  not  simply 
a  moral  one,  but  also  a  paramount,  practical 
ingredient  of  International  trust  and  secu- 
rity. 

Clearly,  the  Soviets  have  violated 
fundamental  standards  of  human 
rights,  international  trtist,  and  the  se- 
curity of  Afghanistan  by  their  actions. 

I  commend  the  interreligious  task 
force  on  Soviet  Jewry  for  its  strong 
statement  on  this  subject  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it.  The  statement 
follows: 

The  National  Interreligious  Task  Force  on 
Soviet  Jewry  condemns  the  recent  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  as  a  flagrant  assault 
upon  human  rights.  It  is  one  more  In  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  such  assaults  by  the  USSR: 
Hungary  in  1956.  Czechoslovakia  in  1968 
and  now  Afghanistan  in  1979. 

Concerned  about  upholding  the  human 
rights  of  all  peoples,  the  National  Interreli- 
gious Task  Force  on  Soviet  Jewry  urgently 
calls  upon  world  political,  religious  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  farmers  and  consumers,  alth- 
letes  and  sports  fans,  academicians  and  stu- 
dents to  make  the  critical  decisions  and  the 
personal  sacrifices  involved  In  the  counter 
measures  to  censure  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  press  for  its  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan.  The  Task  Force  welcomes  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  calling 
for  all  Soviet  troops  to  leave  Afghanistan 
and  the  Task  Force  also  urges: 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  U.S.  trade  em- 
bargo of  high  technology  and  wheiit  sup- 
plies directed  against  the  USSR. 

2.  The  immediate  movement  of  the  1980 
Olympics  from  the  Soviet  UnioiL  The  U.S. 
should  not  participate  If  the  games  are  held 
In  the  USSR. 

The  task  force  believes  that  the  Muslim 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  especially 
Iran,  are  threatened  by  Soviet  aggression 
and  expansion.  The  USSR  is  a  menace  to 
Muslim  religious  liberty  as  well  as  to  the  na- 
tional independence  of  the  Islamic  states  of 
the  Middle  East.  Those  who  are  currently 
holding  the  hostages  In  Iran,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not,  are  aiding  the  USSR  in  its 
campaign  of  expansion.  We  call  upon  the 
Iranialn  authorities,  especially  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini,  to  order  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages in  the  name  of  religious  freedom  and 
to  seek  an  international  means  to  resolve 
the  dispute  concerning  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

The  statement  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing Task  Force  leaders: 

Co-Chairpersons:  Prof.  Andre  Lacocque, 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Jewish-Christian 
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studies  of  the  Chicago  Cento-  of  Theologi- 
cal Schools,  Chicago,  m..  Sr.  Margaret 
Traxler.  Blxecutive  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Women  Today.  Chicago.  111.;  and  Rabbi 
Mare  Tanenbaum.  National  Director,  Inter- 
religious Affairs,  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, New  York  City. 

Also:  Prof..  Thomas  E.  Bird.  Chairman  of 
the  Slavic  language  Department.  Queens 
College.  City  University  of  New  York;  Sr. 
Ann  Gillen,  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Interreligious  Task  Force  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  Chicago.  111.;  and  Rabbi  A.  James 
Rudln.  Assistant  National  Director.  Interre- 
ligious Affairs,  American  Jewish  Committee. 
New  York  City.* 


IRANLAN  ELECTION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

or  SOUTB  CAROLINA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inauguration  today  of  Iran's  new 
President,  Abolhassan  Bani-Sadr 
raises  new  hope  for  the  American 
people  that  50  of  our  fellow  citizens 
may  be  released  in  the  near  future. 
Bani-Sadr  lost  his  previous  job  as  For- 
eign Minister  becau5e  he  expressed  too 
much  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
American  hostages.  Now  that  he  has 
received  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Iranian  people  at  the  ballot  box. 
hopefully  we  can  look  forward  to 
seeing  an  official  voice  in  the  Iranian 
Government  expressing  support  in  the 
willingness  to  negotiate  in  a  manner 
that  is  reasonable  for  the  world  order 
we  live  In  today.  My  prayer  and  that 
of  the  American  people  is  that  we 
shall  see  a  quick  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement to  this  problem.* 


BEDELL  STATEMENT  ON 
VETERANS  HEARING 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 17,  I  held  an  informal  hearing 
in  Sioux  City  on  veterans  issues  for 
veterans  in  my  district.  In  addition  to 
the  wide  attendance  by  veterans,  this 
hearing  was  also  attended  by  Repre- 
sentative Bos  Edgar,  who  serves  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and 
representatives  from  the  National  and 
Des  Moines  Veterans'  Administrations. 
Because  this  meeting  highlighted 
many  of  the  pressing  veterans  issues 
of  the  day  it  was  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  participated.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  testimony  that  was  re- 
ceived at  this  hearing  so  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  can  also  benefit  from  the 
comments  on  veterans  in  my  district. 

Following,  in  the  third  of  a  series  of 
testimony  I  will  be  submitting  to  the 
Record  this  week,  is  the  statement  of 
Robert  O.  Steben  on  behalf  of 
AMVETS— State  of  Iowa. 

The  statement  follows: 
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BiATOiBn  or  Robert  O.  Steben 

I  share  the  concerns  of  the  Service  Offi- 
cers from  the  American  Legion  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  about  the  reduc- 
tion tn  staffing  wtthln  the  VA's  Department 
of  Veterans  Benefits.  I  would  like  to  present 
you  with  some  additional  information. 
Budeets  for  Federal  agencies  are  not  pre- 
pared in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months.  Work 
begins  on  Inidgets  two  and  three  years  In  ad- 
vance. In  preparing  their  budgets,  agencies 
look  at  projected  population  figures,  trends 
in  customer  usage,  technological  advances 
in  equipment,  etc  Within  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Benefits  the  field  stations  have 
had  substantial  staff  reductions  in  both 
Fiscal  Years  1979  and  1980. 

In  January  1978,  DVB  regional  offices 
began  to  receive  their  TARGET  equipment. 
At  that  time  the  anticipation  was  that  the 
use  of  TARGET  would  be  fully  implement- 
ed in  some  Matlons.  other  than  the  original 
test  stations,  by  the  fall  of  1978.  This  equip- 
ment was  supposed  to  allow  the  regional  of- 
fices to  do  their  work  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time  with  less  manpower.  Had  this  expecta- 
tion become  a  reality,  the  staffing  reduc 
Uons  suffered  by  the  DVB  field  stations  t>e- 
ginning  in  October  1978.  would  have  been 
balanced  out  In  reality  the  TARGET  pro- 
gram has  been  running  far  behind  the  origi- 
nal time  frame  that  was  planned  for  It.  Un- 
fortunately the  budgets  had  already  been 
established,  and  the  budgets  determine  the 
amount  of  staff  that  will  be  available 

For  Fiscal  Year  1980.  which  began  Octo- 
ber 1.  1979.  the  DVB  regional  offices  have 
experienced  reductions  in  their  staff.  Again 
I  feel  that  in  ibe  budget  planning  process 
the  expectation  was  that  surely  by  this  time 
the  TARGET  program  would  be  further 
along  in  being  implemented  than  it  actuaUy 
is.  Where  is  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  on  Its  imi^ementation  of  using  the 
TARGET  system? 

For  its  own  purposes  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration has  divided  the  United  States  into 
three  regions:  Eastern.  Central  and  Westr 
em.  Iowa  is  In  the  central  region.  The  cen- 
tral region  was  to  fuUy  implement 
TARGET  before  the  other  regions.  Within 
the  central  region  the  first  three  regional 
offices  to  fully  implement  TARGET  were 
Chicago.  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Chicago  is 
vorldng  on  fully  implementing  the  use  of 
TARGET.  Cleveland  and  Detroit  have  not 
started  working  with  full  inqjleraentation  as 
yet.  Where  does  that  leave  regional  offices 
such  as  Des  Moines  or  the  regional  offices 
in  other  regioDs?  It  leaves  tfaera  with  sUff 
tng  levels  that  I  believe  were  largely  estab- 
lished on  the  premise  that  they  would  have 
TARGET  to  offset  their  reduced  staff,  and 
the  TARGET  system  is  not  going  to  be 
available  to  them  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  end  result  is  that  the  veterans 
and  the  families  of  veterans  are  the  ones 
that  suffer.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  Chicago  Regional  Office  Is  still  experi- 
encing significant  problems  iiecause  of  the 
bugs"  still  in  the  TARGET  system. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
matter  that  concerns  me.  Pertiaps  I  am 
using  a  cannon  to  kill  a  gnat  by  calling  this 
to  the  attention  of  members  of  Congress, 
but  when  i  see  the  frustration  and  hardship 
that  some  veterans  suffer  I  feel  I  am  justi- 
fied. VA  regulation  967(C)  deals  with  over- 
payments of  benefits  to  veterans.  Some- 
times these  overpayiBents  are  made 
through  no  fault  of  the  veteran  and  in 
many  cases  the  veteran  does  not  realize  that 
he  or  she  has  been  overpaid.  VA  regulations 
allow  for  a  veteran  to  request  a  waiver  of  an 
overpayment.  Because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  VA  processes  overpayments  and 
notifies  veterans  of  overpayments,  later 
benefits  are  withheld  from  the  veteran  and 
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applied  towards  satisfying  the  overpaymenC 
I  am  fsmiliar  with  cases  when  the  first  indi- 
cation a  veteran  has  that  an  overpayment 
has  been  established  against  him  is  when  he 
does  not  receive  his  check.  This  is  particu- 
larily  devastating  to  older  veterans  on  fixed 
incomes.  The  above  mentioned  regulation 
states,  "Amounts  which  have  been  recov- 
ered by  the  UJS.  Government  prior  to  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  VA  of  a  request  for 
waiver,  will  not  be  refunded  and  will  be  ex 
eluded  from  waiver."  If  the  VA  finds  justifi- 
cation to  waive  an  overpayment,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  should  refund  to  the  veteran  any 
amount  that  has  already  been  withheld  and 
applied  against  the  overpayment.  This  ap- 
idication  of  the  regulation  could  be  changed 
hy  an  internal  determination  of  the  VA,  but 
it  has  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  so.  In 
the  interest  of  equity  to  the  veteran  I  feel 
you,  as  Representatives  of  Congress,  should 
consider  legislation  that  would  direct  the 
VA  to  refund  amounts  that  have  already 
been  withheld  in  cases  where  the  VA  deter- 
mines that  a  waiver  should  be  granted. 

The  other  service  of^cers  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  dismay  and  concern  over  the 
Improved  Pension  program.  I  can  add  little 
to  what  has  already  been  said  other  than  to 
assure  you  that  the  AMVETS  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  other  service  organizations  over 
this  program.  Changes  by  Congress  in  this 
program  are  definitely  needed.* 
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tawney.  Pennsylvania— home  of  the  only  re- 
liable weather  forecasting  Groundhog.* 


THE  1981  BUDGET:  THE  BIG  "IP' 


THE  WEATHER  NEWS— OUR 
BEST  FORECAST 


HON,  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEKMSrLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  I  got  up  about  5  a.m.  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  traveling  to  a  very 
special  place  in  the  12th  Congressional 
District— Gobbler's  Knob.  There  1 
went  to  see  the  only  authentic  ground- 
hog weather  forecaster— Pmixsutaw- 
ney  Phil. 

As  many  people  1uk>w,  I  have  an- 
nounced, my  stipport  for  President 
Carter  for  reelection,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  strong  tide  in  my  district  showing 
support  for  Punxsutawney  PhQ  for 
President.  In  fact.  I  saw  hundreds  of 
signs  promoting  his  candidacy.  I  do 
not  know  how  well  he  would  run  out- 
side of  the  area,  but  he  is  definitely 
making  an  impact  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For  the  few  who  may  have  missed  it, 
here  is  Phil's  official  1980  forecast. 

Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  To  all  faithful  follow 
ers  assembled  here  on  Gobbler's  Knob,  and 
to  all  befievers  around  the  worW.  I.  Charles 
M.  Erhard.  Jr..  President  of  the  Punxsutaw- 
ney Pennsylvania  Groundhog  Club,  hereby 
proclaim  that  at  this  moment  of  7.-29  a.m.. 
EST.  His  Imperial  Majesty.  King  Philip,  has 
emerged  from  his  borrow.  Judging  from 
what  I  have  observed  from  the  Royal  Wood- 
chuck's  behavior— and  considering  these 
ominous  words  that  Phil  whispered  to  me  tn 
Groundhog-ese,  I  must  now  proclaim  this 
message  from  the  King  of  all  Weather  Prog- 
nosticators.  Punxsutawney  Phil  has  decreed 
that  there  will,  indeed,  be  six  more  weeks  of 
winter.  But  beware!  There  will  be  some  sur- 
prises in  store  before  March  20!  So  that, 
folks,  is  the  official  word  this  morning  from 
the  Weather  Capital  of  the  World— Punxsu- 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  struck  me  the  most  while  poring 
through  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  were  the  number  of 
•ifs."  The  budget  deficit  will  be  $15.8 
billion  if  no  supplemental  defense 
budget  is  proposed.  There  will  be  no 
tax  cut  if  the  long-expected  recession 
doesn't  come.  What  would  domestic 
budget  levels  be  if  this  wasn't  an  elec- 
tion year? 

The  following  article  is  a  good  over- 
view of  the  budget  from   which   to 
derive  "ifs"  of  your  own: 
fFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  3.  1980] 
The  Btrocer:  Not  as  Tight  as  it  Looks 
(By  Michael  E.  Levy) 

The  1981  Federal  budget  confirms  what 
most  Americans  have  surmised  for  some 
Lime:  the  age  of  affluence  is  gone  and  hard 
times  are  ahead.  The  new  budget  assumes  a 
mild  recession  in  the  first  half  of  1980  and  a 
slow  recovery  in  its  last  quarter,  followed  by 
gradual  further  improvements  of  real 
output  throughout  1981.  Unemployment  is 
expected  to  rise  rapidly  later  this  year  while 
inflation  will  decline  slowly.  Both  are  pro- 
jected to  remain  high  by  the  end  of  calen- 
dar 1981—7.3  percent  and  8.6  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

In  this  troublesome  economic  setting. 
President  Carter's  1981  budget  promises 
large  real  iiKreases  for  defense  spending  as 
a  whole,  and  for  all  major  defense  pro- 
grams, through  fiscal  1985.  Most  nonde- 
fense  programs  are  to  be  sustained  at  their 
current  levels,  adjusted  for  inflation,  but 
some  will  be  curtailed  in  real  terms.  Few 
new  initiatives  are  proposed— all  to  be 
phased  in  slowly  over  several  years— and  na- 
tional health  insurance,  a  major  past  com- 
mitment, is  delayed  until  fiscal  1983. 

The  new  budget  provides  only  modest 
antirece.ssion  support  to  the  economy.  It 
proposes  to  delay  the  timing  of  any  tax  cut 
to  the  1982-85  period  in  order  to  reduce  the 
1981  budget  deficit  to  $15.8  billion  (from 
this  year's  $39.8  billion )— its  lowest  level 
since  fiscal  1974.  A  sharp  reduction  in  the 
budget  deficit  is  viewed  as  a  necessary  com 
mltment  toward  reducing  Inflation. 

Such  a  reduction  in  the  deficit,  if 
achieved,  is  the  result  of  massive  tax  in- 
creases, rather  than  of  severe  spending  re 
stralnt.  Hence,  the  Federal  tax  burden, 
measured  as  a  percent  of  total  output, 
would  reach  a  new  postwar  peak  of  21.7  per- 
cent In  an  election,  and  possibly  a  recession 
year. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING 

President  Carter  has  given  top  budget  pri- 
ority to  large  real  increases  in  national  de- 
fense spending  for  fiscal  1981  and  for  years 
to  come;  current  Congressional  and  popular 
sentiment  prtn'ldes  strong  support.  Recent 
Congressional  debates  over  the  SALT  U 
agreement  with  the  Soxiet  Union  raised  se- 
rious questions  concerning  United  States  de- 
fense capabilities.  Concern  has  been  wide- 
spread in  the  wake  of  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis  and  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 
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Eight  years  of  steady  curtailmenta  re- 
duced real  defense  spending  in  fiscal  1976  to 
about  65  percent  of  Its  Vietnam  War  peak. 
Measured  as  a  percent  of  total  output,  na- 
tional defense  spending  continued  to  decline 
from  9.5  percent  in  fiscal  1968  to  5.1  percent 
In  fiscal  1979.  This  downtrend  has  now  been 
reversed.  In  fiscal  1981,  national  defense 
outlays  are  scheduled  to  rise  by  $15.8  billion 
to  $146.2  billion— a  real  increase  of  3.3  per- 
cent. Further  real  Increases  of  4.3  percent 
and  4.4  percent  are  planned  for  fiscal  1982 
and  1983,  respectively. 

Since  military  personnel  on  active  duty  is 
scheduled  to  rise  only  by  14,000,  or  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1981,  ample  fiuidlng  is  available  for  sizable 
increases  in  all  major  defense  function?,  in- 
cluding procurement  of  ships,  aircraft, 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  that  have 
long  lead  times.  During  the  early  stages  of  a 
rapid  defense  buildup,  expanding  pipelines 
for  such  long-lead  Items  are  often  strained, 
deliveries  fall  behind  schedule,  and  obllga- 
tional  authority— the  leading  edge  of  de- 
fense spending— far  outpaces  increases  in 
outlays.  Thus,  spending  bulges  toward  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  shortfalls  of 
actual  outlays  below  budgeted  amounts 
would  not  l>e  surprising. 

Yet  there  are  reasons  for  expecting  future 
upward  revisions  tn  the  1981  defense 
budget.  President  Carter  has  proposed  com- 
prehensive military  and  civilian  pay  reform 
legislation.  Comparability  would  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  pay  as  well  as  fringe  bene- 
fits and  compensation  would  be  based  on 
private-sector  as  well  as  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment pay. 

The  results  of  this  reform  have  been  buOt 
Into  the  defense  budget:  average  pay  raises 
of  only  7.4  percent  for  the  military  and  6.3 
percent  for  civilian  employees  at  a  "saving" 
of  $1.7  billion,  compared  with  the  pay  in- 
creases mandated  under  current  law.  (In  the 
civilian  agencies,  these  reforms  reduce 
budgeted  outlays  by  another  $1  billion.) 
These  savings  are  contingent  on  passage  of 
the  pay-reform  legislation  by  Congress 
which,  in  an  election  year,  Is  uncertain  at 
best. 

Fuel  costs  are  another  potential  source  of 
upward  revisions  in  the  defense  budget.  At 
his  press  briefing.  Defense  Secretary  Brown 
noted  that  "neither  the  fiscal  year  1980  sup- 
plement nor  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  pro- 
vides for  the  most  recent  increases  in  fuel 
costs.  These  will  be  addressed  separately  as 
will  other  changes  which  prove  necessary." 

RONDEFENSE  SFENDINO 

Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1981  are  project- 
ed to  rise  by  $52.2  billion,  or  9.3  percent,  to 
$615.8  billion.  Since  national  defense  ab- 
sorbs fully  30  percent  of  this  increase,  total 
nondefense  Increases  have  to  t>e  limited  to 
$36.4  biUion.  Of  this,  over  $35  billion  Is  man- 
dated by  law  for  the  major  "entitlement 
programs"— income  security,  medicare  and 
medicaid.  Income  security  Includes  such 
programs  as  Social  Security,  railroad  retire- 
ment, unemployment  compensation,  food 
stamps  and  welfare. 

Combined  outlays  for  these  programs  will 
rise  by  $29  billion  under  existing  law, 
mainly  because  of  the  steadily  Increasing 
number  of  qualifying  beneficiaries  and  the 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  provided 
for  Social  Security  and  related  programs. 
Medicare  and  medicaid  expenditures  are 
scheduled  to  rise  by  $6.2  billion  because  of 
the  larger  number  of  beneficiaries  and 
higher  health  care  costs.  (President  Carter's 
hospital  cost  containment  program— it  was 
proposed  last  year  and  is  being  resubmitted 
to  Congress— would  trim  this  figure  by  $0.8 
billion.) 

Another  $3.4  billion  is  needed  to  meet 
higher  net  interest  payments  on  the  rising 
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Federal  debt.  Hence,  all  other  nondefense 
■programs  would  have  to  be  held  at  their 
fiscal  1980  levels  In  current  dollars  (Le..  be 
reduced  In  real  terms),  if  1981  budget  out- 
lays are  to  be  held  to  $616  billion. 

In  reality,  the  1981  budget  Is  not  quite  as 
tight-fisted  as  seems  to  be  implied  by  the 
figures.  Federal  budget  accounting  provides 
ways  of  funding  programs  without  raising 
offical  budget  outlays.  For  example,  the 
1981  budget  outlays  for  energy  Include  $1.8 
billion  in  revenues  from  government  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  ofl  from  the  Naval  petro- 
leum reserves  in  Calif  omia  and  Wyoming. 

According  to  Federal  budget  accounting, 
these  revenues  are  not  counted  as  regtilar 
budget  receipts,  even  though  they  are  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury,  but  as  "offset- 
ting receipts."  a  form  of  "negative  spend- 
ing" or  direct  funding  that  permits  expan- 
sion of  other  energy  programs  without  rais- 
ing total  budget  outlays. 

Payments  of  rents  and  royallties  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf,  another  large  •off- 
setting receipt."  are  projected  to  rise  to  $6 
billion  In  fiscal  1981.  up  by  $1.3  billion  from 
the  current  year.  Net  sales  of  financial 
assets,  mostly  mortgages  or  mortgage-re- 
lated, by  such  on-budget  lending  agencies  as 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation ($1.1.  billion  tn  fiscal  1981)  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  ($3.3  billion) 
are  also  an  offsetting  source  of  funding  that 
reduces  recorded  budget  outlaya. 

The  1981  budget  contains  a  much  higher 
level  of  such  outlay  "offsets."  and  it  relies 
much  more  on  off-budget  loan  guarantees 
for  program  support,  than  this  year's 
budget.  Thus,  the  new  budget  sustains  the 
real  support  levels  of  most  nondefense  i»t>- 
grams  despite  the  high  Inflation  cost  of  the 
relative  tightness  (more  apparent  than  real) 
of  the  $616  bllUon  outUy  ceiling. 

Moreover,  the  new  budget  proposes  only  a 
few  new  Initiatives  for  the  "human-re- 
sources programs."  which  cover  Income  se- 
curity, health;  education,  tratntog,  employ- 
ment and  social  services,  and  veterans  bene- 
fits. E^ren  these  do  not  increase  total  tnidget 
outlays— they  are  not  add-ons  but  replace- 
ments of  related  programs  that  are  consid- 
ered less  effective  or  of  lower  priority,  and 
they  are  phased  tn  gradually  over  future 
years. 

The  aim  continues  to  be  "better  target- 
ing" of  human-resources  programs  in  order 
to  increase  t)enefits  for  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped and  unemployed  youth,  while  cur- 
tailing benefits  for  the  less  needy.  Two 
major  social  initiatives  that  have  been  a 
part  of  President  Carter's  longer-term  com- 
mitment are  reaffirmed.  National  health  In- 
surance is  schedule  to  get  imder  way  in 
fiscal  1983  at  an  Initial  cost  of  $34  billion, 
while  welfare  reform  is  to  be  initiated  In 
fiscal  1981,  provided  Congress  passes  the 
necessary  legislation. 

SUUUEI  DEFICIT 

Reducing  the  budget  deficit  has  been  an 
ongoing  commitment  of  President  Carter. 
His  election  pledges  had  Included  the  prom- 
ise to  balance  the  budget  by  1981. 

A  sharp  reduction  in  the  budget  deficit 
from  an  estimated  $39.8  billion  this  year  to 
$15  J  billion  In  fiscal  1981  is  now  considered 
an  essential  part  of  the  Administration's 
antl-lnflatlon  policy.  This  would  make  the 
1981  deficit  the  lowest  one  since  fiscal  1974. 
Moreover,  the  President  and  several  top 
Government  officials  have  stressed  that, 
without  a  recession  this  year,  the  1981 
budget  would  be  in  surplus— further  evi- 
dence of  relative  fiscal  restraint.  (A  reces- 
sion enlarges  the  deficit  because  it  induces 
large  countercyclical  increases  tn  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  food  stamp  benefits 
and  other  Income-support  programs,  and  it 
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erodes  revenues  from  Individual  and  corpo- 
ration income  taxes.) 

This  ■ggfiiitiit  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
important  qualifications.  First,  estimates  of 
budget  deficits  21  months  into  the  future 
are  always  hazardous.  They  are  subject  to 
estimating  errors,  changes  tn  economic  per- 
formance and  revlstons  in  fiscal  policy  by 
the  Administration  and  the  CongreaB.  Thus, 
two  yean  ago,  the  Initial  1979  budget  pro- 
jected a  deficit  of  $603  bOllon.  The  actual 
deficit  was  $27.7  bOlion.  Last  year,  the  ini- 
tial 1980  budget  projected  a  deficit  of  $29 
billion  which  has  Just  been  raised  to  $39.8 
billion. 

Second,  In  order  to  hold  1981  outlays  to 
$616  billion,  the  new  budget  proposes  $9.7 
billion  in  reduction  of  ongoing  programs. 
Most  of  these  cuts  would  require  Congres- 
sional legislation.  They  include  savings  from 
hospital  cost  containment  and  other  medi- 
care and  medicaid  reforms.  $1.6  billion, 
reform  of  school  lunch  and  chad  nutrition 
programs.  $0.8  bOlion.  reductions  in  school 
impact  aid.  $0.3  billion)  and  several  other 
programs  that  failed  to  gain  Congressional 
approval  last  year.  Also  included  are  $2.7 
billion  tn  "savings"  from  pay  reform  which 
wtU  be  difficult  to  pass  tn  an  election  year. 

Last  but  not  least,  if  the  sharp  reduction 
tn  the  1981  deficit  is  achieved.  It  wffl  be  due 
to  Dusstve  tax  increases  not  to  tight  spend- 
ing restraint.  Previously  passed  Sodal  Secu- 
rity tax  increases  for  1980  and  1981  wfll  add 
$1*  btlllon  to  fiscal  1981  receipts.  Two  large 
increases  raise  the  tazalde  earnings  base 
from  $23,900  tn  1979  to  $29,700  tn  1981.  and 
the  combined  tax  rate  rises  next  January 
from  13.28  percent  to  IS  J  percent. 

The  proposed  oQ  windfall  profits  tax  adds 
another  $14  bOlion  tn  fiscal  1981,  and  a 
speed-up  tax  ooUection.  stmOar  tn  Its  Immct 
to  a  one-time,  one-year  tax  increase,  pro- 
vides another  $4.5  billion.  These  1981  tax  in- 
creases account  for  $33.5  billion.  44  percent 
of  the  projected  $76.3  btllloo  revenue  gain. 

Add  to  this  the  levtUtlng  effect  of  infla- 
tion on  personal  income  taxes— it  pushes 
everyone  into  higher  tax  brackets  even  if 
there  Is  no  increase  tn  real  taxalile  income— 
and  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Feder- 
al tax  iRirden  would  reach  an  unprecedent- 
ed postwar  peak  tn  fiscal  198L 

At  $600  billion.  Federal  budget  receipts 
would  be  equal  to  31.7  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's total  output,  up  from  30.8  percent  in 
fiscal  1980  and  20.1  percent  in  fiscal  1979. 
Throughout  the  postwar  years,  tax  reduc- 
tions were  enacted  weU  before  the  Federal 
tax  burden  reached  20  percent  Fiscal  1969 
and  1970.  the  only  exceptlMis  with  30.8  and 
30.3  percent,  respectively,  were  foUowed  by 
a  large  tax  cut.  Whether  the  Federal  tax 
burden  will  reach  an  imprecedented  new 
peak  in  an  election  year  with  a  recession 
without  triggering  a  tax  cut  remains  to  be 
seen.* 


IMPROVE  OUR  DOMESTIC  AUTO 
INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
MARKET 


HON.  WnilAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

oriacHioAii 
m  THX  ROXT8B  OF  RKPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  New  York  Times  article 
which  discusses  the  need  to  improve 
the  position  of  our  domestic  auto  in- 
dustry in  the  world  martlet.  I  believe 
that  it  provides  a  concise  discussion  of 
iE^ortant  issues  which  will  affect  the 
country  in  the  immediate  future. 


1964 

The  article  follows: 

tFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  20. 1979] 

Cut  Iin>  4  Sals.  Omg  Own 

(By  Terrence  Bracy) 

Washington.— Signs  of  gloom  are  all 
around  the  automobile  Industry. 

Foreign  cars  now  claim  one-quarter  of  the 
once-chauvinistic  American  market.  In  May. 
a  single  month,  Japanese  auto  imports 
grossed  $1  billion.  Meanwhile.  Ford's  share 
of  the  market  continued  to  slip,  so  that  this 
proud  company  is  no  longer  making  money 
on  its  domestic  operations.  Chrysler  is  on 
the  edge  of  despair,  fighting  to  make  pay- 
rolls and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  By 
the  beginning  of  this  month.  Chrysler  was 
petitioning  the  Government  for  outright  fi- 
nancial assistance.  American  Motors  is  sell- 
ing more  Jeeps  than  cars.  And  during  July, 
when  General  Motors,  the  healthiest,  was 
laying  off  thousands  of  workers.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  advertising,  ironically,  a 
used  Volkswagen  diesel  for  "$9,800  or  the 
l>est  offer." 

What  we  face  is  not  an  auto-industry 
problem  but  a  national  economic  crisis. 
Transportation  experts  agree  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  here  to  stay— but  it  may  not  be  an 
American  make. 

In  fact,  the  huge  synthetic-gasoline  pro- 
gram under  discussion  could  well  end  up 
fueling  the  sales  of  Toyotas.  Datsuns  and 
Volkswagens  because  foreign  manufacturers 
are  well  ahead  of  Detroit's  in  the  race  to 
build  the  auto  of  the  1980's. 

The  automobile  Industry,  counting  suppli- 
ers, is  the  nation's  largest  private-sector  em- 
ployer. Like  a  mighty  economic  river,  its 
tributaries  touch  every  state,  sustaining 
three  million  workers.  If  those  tributaries 
dry  up.  the  impacts  on  the  East  and  Mid- 
west will  be  enough  to  make  even  the  free- 
market  ideologue  wince. 

What  is  to  be  done?  It  is  time  to  use  the 
stick  and  carrot,  in  that  order. 

THE  STICK 

Deregulators  notwithstanding,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  action  that  has  as  effectively 
saved  energy  as  the  imposition  of  fuel-econ- 
omy standards  on  the  auto  industry.  Since 
1975.  when  Congress  mandated  improve- 
ments, the  new  auto  fleet— while  still  lag- 
ging behind  foreign  cars— has  progressed 
from  13  miles  per  gallon  to  nearly  20.  head- 
ing for  a  target  of  27.5  five  years  hence. 
These  standards  anticipated  a  marketplace 
that  Detroit's  planners  failed  to  see.  and  are 
responsible  for  its  salvation  today.  Those 
near-term  standards  ought  to  t>e  accelerated 
as  advocated  by  the  former  Transportation 
Secretary.  Brock  Adams.  In  addition,  the 
Administration  should  draw  on  the  powers 
Congress  already  has  granted  and  set  a  new 
target  of  50  miles  per  gallon  by  1995. 

THXCAUtOI 

To  meet  the  SO-miles-per-gallon  goal.  De- 
troit will  need  help  in  capital  formation. 
(What  is  sacred  about  subsidizing  synthetic- 
fuel  plants  that  employ  very  few  as  against 
auto  plants?)  The  accelerated  shift  to  light- 
er-weight materials,  better  transmissions 
and  more-efficient  engines  will  add  a  $50  bil- 
lion burden  to  the  auto  Industry  that  it 
cannot  carry  without  Federal  help. 

A  cmrefuUy  designed  package  of  industrial 
and  constmaer  tax  incentives  would  make 
this  quick  transition  possible— saving  at 
least  one  million  Jobs  and  two  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  by  the  mid- 1 980 's.  All  this 
will  be  saved  but  something  even  more  im- 
portant will  result— the  financial  and  indus- 
trial base  to  market  the  revolutionary 
breakthrough  in  auto  technology  that  we 
are  awaiting.  No  one  yet  knows  whether  it 
will  span  an  electric,  hybrid  or  gas-turbine 
engine,  or  what.  But  we  know  we  must  have 
it  uid  that  It  should  not  use  oil  from  the 
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Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. 

Inaction  on  the  auto  front,  combined  with 
a  push  to  produce  synthetic  fuels,  means 
that  we  are  making  national  decisions  to  put 
America's  energy  in  foreign  cars,  to  favor 
foreign  jobs  over  domestic  ones,  and  to 
invest  on  a  large  scale  in  the  South  and 
West  while  Ignoring  the  struggling  cities  of 
the  East  and  Midwest. 

Isn't  it  time  we  reconsider?* 


February  5,  1980 


WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Felix 
Rohatyn  has  been  instrumental  in 
helping  New  York  City  avert  financial 
catastrophe.  In  last  Wednesday's 
Washington  Post  he  offered  a  pro- 
gram to  strenghen  this  Nation  by 
countering  the  dangerous  economic 
and  national  security  effects  of  our 
heavy  dependence  on  imported  oil.  I 
commend  this  important  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

What  We  Should  Do 

(By  Felix  O.  Rohatyn) 

The  president's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage was  less  noteworthy  for  what  It  said— 
i.e.,  that  we  will  draw  the  line  at  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism in  the  Persian  Gulf— than  for 
what  it  neglected  to  say.  In  many  ways, 
what  was  not  covered  was  nore  important. 
For  instance: 

(1)  In  1980.  our  payments  to  OPEC  for  im- 
ported crude  will  be  running  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $100  billion  per  annum.  This  com- 
pares to  about  16  billion  before  the  1973  em- 
bargo. Over  the  next  five  years,  the  United 
States  will  pay  out  about  $500  billion  dollars 
for  a  product  it  bums  into  the  atmosphere 
every  day. 

The  value  of  all  companied  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  approximately 
$900  billion.  The  idea  that  over  the  next 
five  years  we  would  mortgage  to  OPEC  half 
the  productive  capacity  of  this  country. 
buUt  up  over  200  years,  to  pay  for  oil  is  obvi- 
ously absurd.  This  situation  is  as  dangerous 
to  our  system,  and  as  unacceptable  to  our 
security,  as  would  be  a  Soviet  prescence  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

(2)  Domestic  inflation  and  our  economic 
posture  are  a  basic  factor  in  our  internation- 
al security  posture.  Our  economy  is  the 
fotmdation  upon  which  our  security  is  built 
This  foundation  Is  shaky.  The  United  States 
cannot  finance  a  rearmement  program  of 
the  type  envisaged  by  tl)e  administration  by 
simply  increasing  Its  budget  deficit.  The 
United  States  cannot  hope  to  convince 
OPEC  to  hold  on  to  its  dollars  if  we  contin- 
ue to  give  In  to  runaway  Inflation  that  has 
two  main  components:  energy  consumption 
and  government  spending. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  credible  part- 
ner, economically  or  militarily,  unless  It 
takes  concrete  action  to  reduce  drastically 
energy  consimiption  and  to  strengthen  Its 
currency.  Coming  off  the  high  end  of  a  busi- 
ness cycle  with  a  $40  billion  deficit  is  not  re- 
assuring. 

(3)  There  are  only  two  ways  to  reduce  do- 
mestic energy  consumption  both  drastically 
and  soon:  gasoline  rationing  or  increasing 
the  price  of  gas  with  a  substantial  tax.  Ulti- 
mately, both  may  be  needed.  With  the  addi- 
tional financing  requirements  for  defense,  a 
gas  tax  seems  to  be  the  most  logical  answer. 


Of  all  the  presidential  candidates,  only 
Rep.  John  Anderson  has  had  the  courage  to 
advocate  what  many  see  as  only  common 
sense.  A  50-cent-per-gallon  gas  tax  would 
raise  approximately  $55  billion  per  annum, 
could  reduce  consumption  by  about  10  per- 
cent and  is  an  absolute  minimum.  A  $I-per- 
gallon  tax,  phased  In  over  three  years, 
would  be  more  appropriate.  In  Europe,  gaso- 
line taxes  amount  to  $1.50  to  $2  per  gallon, 
with  a  per-gallon  price  at  the  pump  of  $2.50 
to  $2.70.  Europe's  per-capita  consumption  is 
40  percent  that  of  the  United  States'  not 
only  because  people  drive  less  but  because 
long  ago  they  switched  to  small,  fuel-effi- 
cient automobiles. 

The  proceeds  of  the  gas  tax  should  be 
used  partly  to  fund  increases  in  defense 
spending,  partly  to  lower  taxes  on  business 
in  order  to  increase  capital  investment  and 
productivity  and  partly  to  help  lower- 
income  groups  by  financing  mass  transit 
and  lowering  Social  Security  taxes. 

(4)  A  significant  gas  tax  would  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  dollar  and  give  OPEC  long- 
term  confidence  in  our  currency  than  any 
other  single  economic  action  available  to  us. 
It  should  set  the  stage  for  a  dialogue  with 
OPEC  aimed  at  changing  our  payments  for 
oil  from  freely  convertible  dollars  to  long- 
term  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  U.S  govern-  . 
ment.  The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  could  be 
used  only  to  purchase  American  commod- 
ities or  manufactured  goods  over  a  period  of 
years  as  the  bonds  mature. 

As  an  Inducement  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, we  should  be  willing  to  commit  part 
or  even  all  of  our  current  gold  reserves.  At 
current  market  prices,  the  United  States 
has  approximately  $250  billion  worth  of 
gold;  sitting  on  a  mountain  of  gold  will  do  us 
no  good  if  our  economy  collapses.  We 
should  be  willing  to  commit  the  only  com- 
modity we  have  that  has  risen  In  value  as 
much  as  oil  as  part-payment  for  oil.  if 
OPEC  will  accept  long-term  bonds,  with  lim- 
ited convertibility,  for  the  balance. 

If  such  an  arrangement  were  negotiated 
with  one  or  two  members  of  OPEC,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  others  might 
follow  later.  The  producers  must  .under- 
stand that  we  will  be  driven  to  much 
harsher  choices  If  the  bankruptcy  of  our  so- 
ciety Is  the  only  alternative. 

(5)  Our  commitment  to  protect  the  oO  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  East  benefits  Europe 
and  Japan  at  least  as  much  as  it  benefits  us. 
They  should,  therefore,  pay  their  fair  share. 
As  part  of  the  mutual  security  arrange- 
ments with  Egypt.  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan,  any  American  troops  stationed 
there  should  be  evenly  matched  by  Europe- 
an forces  financed  by  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  must  stay  over 
Europe,  but  the  free  ride  on  the  ground 
must  stop. 

(6)  Committing  large  sums  for  training 
young  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Chicanos 
Is  meaningful  only  if  Jobs  are  available  to 
them  once  they  are  trained.  This  Is  not  the 
case.  We  have  accepted  the  notion  that  we 
are  a  service  economy  Instead  of  a  manufac- 
turing economy.  This  Is  highly  questionable. 

We  need  a  balanced  economy,  both  serv- 
ices and  manufacturing— with  the  emphasis, 
however,  on  manufacturing.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  pro\ide  employment  opportunities  to 
the  minorities  and  the  underprivileged. 
Such  a  policy  may  require  certain  limita- 
tions on  free  trade,  which  can  be  a  price 
worth  paying.  Free  trade,  in  any  case,  is 
something  we  practice  while  others  only 
preach  it. 

(7)  The  economic  forces  being  generated 
In  the  United  States  will  increasingly  divide 
the  country  between  haves  and  have-nots. 
The  region  where  most  of  our  oil  and  gas 
are  produced  will  now  be  the  recipient  of 
most  of  our  defense  contracts.  In  addition  to 
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the  severance  taxes  charged  by  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states  to  the  consuming  states,  there 
will  be  the  drain  of  tax  dollars  to  Georgia. 
Texas  and  California  for  defense.  Half  this 
country— the  half  where  the  sun  shines- 
will  produce  oil  and  guns;  the  other  half— 
the  urt>an  areas  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west—will  produce  unemployment  and 
slums. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  could  not  t>e  ap- 
plied to  the  oil-producing  states  themselves 
because  of  congressional  resistance.  At  a 
minimum,  a  certain  proportion  of  defense 
contracts  as  well  as  subcontracts  of  the  syn- 
fuel  programs  should  be  mandated  to  the 
urban,  impacted  areas  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  Union  of 
states,  then  there  has  to  be  a  balance  as  to 
burdens  and  benefits. 

(8)  This  country  faces  major  challenges  in 
the  coming  decade  without  a  foundation  of 
consistent  domestic  or  foreign  policy  for  a 
base.  Double-digit  inflation  Is  not  abating, 
nor  Is  a  meaningful  reduction  of  energy  con- 
sumption taking  place.  The  wage-price 
gitidelines  are  as  irrelevant  to  wages  and 
prices  as  the  windfall  profits  tax  is  irrele- 
vant to  production  and  consumption  of 
energy. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  not  a  long- 
term  solution,  but  a  6-to-12-month  wage- 
price  freeze  should  be  considered  to  provide 
a  relatively  stable  pause  during  which  the 
administration  and  Congress  can  debate  and 
arrive  at  a  sensible.  Interrelated  set  of  poli- 
cies for  the  1980s. 

Policy  Is  a  fabric,  a  tapestry  In  which  all 
strands  are  Interwoven,  linked  to  each 
other,  clearly  describing  a  basic  posture  and 
direction.  We  have  no  such  tapestry.  The 
State  of  the  Union  message  concentrated  on 
what  might  happen  but  is  not  likely  to— Le., 
Soviet  expansion  into  the  Middle  East  oil 
fields.  It  ignored  that  which  is  inevitable 
but  which  we  have  no  answers  for— Le.,  re- 
ducing energy  consumption  and  paying  for 
what  we  use,  reducing  inflation  and  paying 
for  defense,  protecting  the  dollar  and  giving 
a  future  to  the  young  black,  keeping  this 
Union  viable  and  united. 

Those  are  some  of  the  inevitables  we  face, 
and  those  are  only  a  few.  What  Is  certain  is 
that  we  are  living  at  the  end  of  an  era:  the 
era  of  Keynesian  economics,  growth  with 
limited  inflation,  cheap  and  plentiful 
energy.  U.S.  economic  domination  of  the 
Western  world.  If  we  are  to  be  in  control  of 
our  destiny  as  a  viable  democracy  in  a  state 
of  transition,  it  cannot  be  done  with  busi- 
ness as  usual  at  home. 

The  American  voter  is  usually  far  ahead 
of  his  leaders.  He  is  entitled  every  four 
years  to  his  most  precious  right:  namely,  to 
ask  those  who  propose  to  lead  Just  what  It  Is 
they  propose  to  do.  The  answers,  so  far. 
both  by  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have 
not  been  Inspiring.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  WHERE  D.S. 
MARXISTS  STAND 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  S.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  applause  of 
most  U.S.  Marxist  and  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist organizations.  Even  the  Trotskyite 
Communist  parties  such  as  the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party— SWP— have  com- 
mended the  military  invasion  as  a  pro- 
gressive step.  But  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  U.S.  Marxists,  some  who 
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still  retain  a  shread  of  conscience,  are 
having  a  difficult  time  reconciling 
themselves  to  the  inundation  of  Red 
Army  troops  to  put  down  a  popular 
mass  rebellion  involving  some  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  that  country. 

These  n.S.  leftists  ouy  agree  that 
socialism  or  communism  is  what  they 
would  prefer  to  see  in  Afghanistan. 
but  they  think  the  people  should 
somehow  be  ready  for  it  and  cooperate 
in  its  imposition.  For  these  waverers. 
who  find  no  pretense  of  even  a  Com- 
munist-dominated popular  front  in 
support  of  a  Marxist  revolution  as  in 
Cuba  or  Vietnam  or  Nicaragua,  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  and  its 
Transnational  Institute  have  provided 
the  solution:  Shut  up  and  make  an  ac- 
commodation since  the  Soviets  will 
never  withdraw. 

The  connections  of  the  Institution 
for  Policy  Studies/Transnational  In- 
stitute with  the  Soviet  KGB  and  with 
the  Cuban  regime  have  been  well  doc- 
umented. As  analysts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  have  observed,  IPS/TNI 
serves  as  a  source  of  proposals,  lines, 
and  suggestions  that  if  offered  directly 
by  the  KGB  or  an  official  Soviet  prop- 
aganda source  would  be  immediately 
dismissed  by  free  world  liberals. 

The  following  survey  and  analysis  of 
the  U.S.-left  reaction  to  the  Afghani- 
stan invasion  by  the  U.S£.R.  appeared 
in  the  Information  Digest,  published 
by  John  Rees. 

The  article  follows: 

ArcHANisTAN  Stlits  DJS.  Ldt 

The  massive  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  by 
over  80,000  Soviet  troops  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember has  caused  shock  waves  among  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  left.  In  general,  those 
parties  and  groups  that  were  able  to  swallow 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Ciiechoslovakia  In 
1968  and  accept  the  effort  to  crush  the  pre- 
viously Soviet-supported  Marxist  Eritre&n 
guerrillas  In  Ethiopia  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty In  backing  the  Red  Army's  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Communist  Party,  D.SJL  (CPU8A) 
has  endeavored  to  faithfully  follow  the 
shifts  and  twists  of  the  Kremlin's  attitude 
toward  the  various  Marxist-Leninist  regimes 
In  Kabul.  On  12/28/79.  a  banner  headline 
asserted.  "Soviets  Call  Afghan  Intervention 
a  Lie."  However  the  text  of  the  article  was  a 
report  on  an  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  strike.  In  the  same  Issue,  a  page  5 
article  by  Tom  Foley,  the  Dally  World's  for- 
eign affairs  writer,  asserted  that  the 
"Afghan  revolutionary  government  has 
been  consolidating  the  gains  It  has  made 
since  April  17.  1978.  when  the  People's 
Democratic  Party  of  Aftfianistan  came  Into 
power."  The  article  went  on  to  quote  Presi- 
dent Hafizollah  Amln  on  economic  l>enefit> 
of  the  takeover  by  his  Marxist-Leninist 
party  and  his  statement  that  "the  Afghan 
people  are  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
U.S.  naval  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Persian  Gulf." 

The  next  day,  12/29/79,  The  Daily  World 
headlined  "New  Afghan  Government 
Formed."  The  article  blandly  noted  that 
"The  former  Afghan  leader,  Hafizollah 
Amln,  was  found  guilty  of  crimes  against 
the  Afghan  people  and  was  executed  by  sen- 
tence of  the  revolutionary  court." 

The  Communist  Labor  Party  (CLP),  a 
small  pro-Soviet  splinter  group,  also  toed 
the  line  that  "The  Soviet  Union  went  into 
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Afghanistan  in  order  to  atop  the  increasing 
activities  of  CIA  gangs." 

Maoist  and  Peking-line  parties  strongly 
condemned  "Soviet  social-imperialism."  The 
Communist  Party,  Marxist-Leninist  (CPBOj) 
in  its  paper.  The  Call,  termed  the  invasion 
"a  blitzkrieg  of  *  *  *  massive  proportions." 
The  Call  attacked  the  White  House  re- 
sponse as  "mild"  and  one  of  "deciding  which 
Soviet  Wrist  to  slap."  Another  Peking-line 
group  dosely  allied  with  the  CPMU  the 
League  of  Revolutionary  Struggle  (U16).  at- 
tacked the  "flaerant"  invasion  as  "part  of 
their  preparations  for  world  war." 

Maoist.  Albanian-line  parties  attached  the 
VS.  and  USSR  almost  equally.  The  Revolu- 
tl«iary  Communist  Party  (RCP)  declared 
the  Soviet  Afghan  invasion  "imperialist;"  but 
said  the  X3S.  "is  an  equally  vicious  woU  in 
ttie  moves  toward  world  war." 

Trotskyist  communist  groups  in  general 
have  maintained  their  semi-suicidal  tradi- 
tion of  uncritical  support  of  the  So>viet 
Union  in  all  confrontations  with  non-com- 
munists. 

In  a  front-page  editorial,  the  SWP  news- 
paper. The  Militant  [1/18/80]  said  the 
"dirty  and  murderous"  Afghan  "right-wing 
guerrillas."  Said  the  SWP: 

"With  this  powerful  array  of  international 
forces  ranged  against  the  revolution,  the 
Afghan  government  turned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  aid.  Money  and  advisers  were  pro- 
vided. When  it  looked  like  the  imperialist- 
backed  forces  might  pull  off  a  bloody  Chile- 
style  counterrevolution  right  on  its  south- 
em  border,  Soviet  troops  came  in. 

"So  the  issue  is  not  Soviet  intervention, 
but  a  growing  U5.  intervention— aimed  at 
taking  back  the  gains  won  by  the  Afghan 
masses— that  finally  forced  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment to  respond." 

The  Trotskyist  Workers  World  Party 
(WWP)  characterized  the  invasion  as  a  "ne- 
cessity" that  "can  be  Justified  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  grim  alternative  which  would 
fall  on  the  beleaguered  people  of  Afghani- 
stan should  the  counterrevolutionary  forces 
be  permitted  to  triumpti."  And  as  for  the 
Spartadst  League  (SL).  a  front-page  article 
in  Workers  Vanguard  [1/11/801  headlined 
"Hall  Red  Armyl"  and  commenced.  "The  ef- 
fective deployment  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  is  one  more  stinging 
hnmniatloo  for  American  imperialism  in  the 
Near  East." 

A  numtier  of  other  Trotskyist  splinter 
groups  including  the  Workers  League  (WL) 
and  Revolntionary  Socialist  League  (RSL) 
were  critical,  with  the  RSL's  Torch  [Jan.  15 
to  Feb.  14.  1980]  sUting,  "The  Ruaaian 
ruling  dass  has  laonched  an  ImperiaUst  in- 
vasion." 

As  for  the  Institute  for  Policy  (IPS)  and 
Its  newspaper.  In  These  Times  (Jan.  18-22. 
19801.  they  take  the  line  that  the  USSR  has 
sadly  been  forced  to  take  such  an  unpopular 
action  by  their  humanitarian  oonoems  for 
the  success  of  the  reforms  of  the  Peoi^'s 
Oemocrmtic  Party  of  Afghanistan. 

FVed  Halllday.  a  London-based  tiXUm  of 
the  Transnational  Institute  (TNI).  IPS's 
foreign  affairs  project,  and  a  long-time  con- 
tributing editor  to  the  Middle  East  Re- 
search and  Information  Project  (MERIP) 
which  cupporta  every  Soviet-badred  revolu- 
tionary and  terrorist  group  in  the  MMdle 
East  from  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
aatlon  (PLO)  to  the  POLISARIO.  btemea 
the  Soviet  invasion  on  Saudi  At«bla  and 
Pakistan.  Writes  Halllday.  the  Soviet  Union 
was  forced  in  by  the  strength  of  the  Inter- 
nal reaction  and  by  the  alleged  assistance 
provided  to  the  anti-communist  guerrillas 
by  Paldstan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Since  Halllday's  artide  [to  be  expanded 
for  the  next  issue  of  New  Left  Review]  is  a 
well-constructed  piece  of  disinf otmation  and 
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propagsnda.  a  dowr  exsmU*tJoo  of  Its  con- 
tents is  wamnted: 

■"  •  •  in  the  20  months  since  the  People's 
Democntic  Party  of  Afghanistan  had  come 
to  power  In  a  revolutionary  coup  of  April 
1978.  much  of  the  countryside— where  87 
percent  of  Afghanistan's  population  live- 
bad  risen  in  revolt.  Afghanistan  is  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  country  and  the  PDPA 
had  alimated  even  those  who  might  stand 
to  benefit  most  from  it— the  rural  poor— by 
pushing  through  reforms  without  proper 
preparation.  This  applied  to  such  meastires 
as  the  equalization  of  nationalities,  and  the 
virtual  abolition  of  the  bride  price,  but 
above  aU  to  the  land  reform  decree  of  De- 
cember 1978. 

"But  even  if  these  reforms  were  bureau- 
cratically  and  at  times  coercively  imposed, 
few  can  doubt  that  they  were  changes  long 
overdue  in  Afghanistan.  *  *  *.  The  underly- 
ing cause  of  the  resistance  was  the  fact  that 
these  reforms  threatened  entrenched  social 
interests:  those  of  tribal  chiefs  and  land- 
owners, those  of  village  elders  whose  ar- 
rangement of  marriages  was  an  important 
source  of  social  power,  and  those  of  all  the 
rural  population  who  lived  off  smuggling  to 
Pakistan  and  resented  any  form  of  govern- 
ment controL  •  •  • 

"This  counter-revolutionary  tendency 
could  not  have  gained  such  a  widespread 
hold  on  the  country  had  it  not  received  sub- 
stantial support  from  abroad.  The  refugees 
who  moved  over  to  Pakistan,  many  as  part 
of  an  annual  migration  pattern,  were  given 
money  and  shelter  by  the  government 
there,  and  allowed  to  set  up  military  camps 
from  which  to  operate.  *  *  •  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  Afglian  government  supplied 
aid  to  the  rebels.  Saudi  Arabia.  Iran  and 
Kuwait  provided  financial  aid,  and  China— a 
long  term  military  ally  of  Paldstan's— pro- 
vided arms  to  the  guerrillas  as  well  as  send- 
ing instructors  to  Afghan  rebel  bases  at 
Mlranshah  and  Chltral  mi  the  Pakistan 
border.  •  •  • 

"There  is  then  considerable  support  for 
the  thesis  that  the  rebellion  was  sustained 
from  outside  and  that  without  this  support 
it  would  never  have  posed  the  threat  to  the 
PDPA  that  prompted  Russian  Intervention. 
Had  the  Paltistanls  disarmed  the  refugees 
and  sealed  the  frontier— the  normal  proce- 
dure for  a  state  in  such  a  situation— then 
there  would  not  t>e  Russian  forces  in  Af- 
ghanistan today." 

The  internal  contradictions  of  IPS/TNTs 
Halliday  regarding  his  admission  that  virtu- 
ally 87  percent  of  the  Afghani  people  had 
risen  in  revolt  against  so-called  "reforms" 
that  were  coercively  imposed,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  Afghanis  in  Paki- 
stan is  partly  due  to  a  normal  annual  migra- 
tion pattern,  and  his  claim  that  these  87 
percent  of  the  Afghani  people  are  merely 
"entrenched  social  interests"  or  "smug- 
glers" are  obvious. 

'  And  what  response  Is  appropriate?  Halll- 
day's  implied  solution  could  be  summarized 
as  "scratch  and  get  glad."  He  writes: 

"The  Russians  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
their  intervention.  They  wlU  have  to  remain 
in  Afghanistan  for  quite  some  time  before 
the  regime  is  firmly  enough  established,  and 
the  cost  in  lives  and  money  will  be  consider- 
able. •  •  •  the  Intervention  in  Afghanistan 
is  neither  a  reckless  venture  nor  one  from 
which  the  Russian  leaders  will  quickly  re- 
treat under  pressure. 

•  •  •  *  * 

"The  demonic  picture  of  Russian  policy 
now  current  in  Washington  as  a  result  of 
the  intervention  in  Afghanistan  is  therefore 
an  unfounded  one.  The  Russians  may  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  intervene  in  a  U.S. 
election  year,  but  neither  the  all-informed 
Cslc]  hysteria  this  has  generated,  nor  the 
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force  of  Islamic  counter-revolution  in  Af- 
ghanistan itself,  appear  likely  to  force  them 
off  the  course  they  have  chosen." 

Other  X3A.  leftists  who  normally  collabo- 
rate with  Soviet-Initiated  disarmament  ini- 
tiatives and  who  were  active  in  the  anti- 
Vietnam  movement  have  circulated  a  call 
for  immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troopa 
from  Afghanistan.  They  state  the  invasion 
"presents  a  new  threat  to  world  peace  and 
will  speed  up  the  already  Insane  arms  race' 
with  diversion  of  more  and  more  of  the 
world's  resources  from  human  need  to  the 
war  machines." 

Signers  of  this  call  include  Don  Rose.  Citi- 
sens  Party;  Sidney  Lens,  Mobilization  for 
Survival  (MPS):  Shirley  Lens,  cliair.  Women 
for  Peace;  Paul  Booth.  AFSCME  staff;  Dr. 
Quentln  Young,  Cook  County  Hospital:  Ed 
Sadlowskl.  assistant  director,  USWA  Dis- 
trict 31;  lawyer  Richard  M.  Outman;  John 
Rossen;  Jane  Kennedy  and  other  Chicago 
area  activists. 

Groups  of  Afghanis  resident  in  the  United 
States.  mosUy  students,  have  held  demon- 
strations and  vigils  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  and  near  the  Afghanistan 
Embassy  in  Washington.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  Afghanis  living  In  the  U.S.,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  SOO  who  live  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  turned  out  for  a  January  4, 
1980.  protest  near  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

Many  Afghanis  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington have  expressed  fear  of  being  fol- 
lowed and  harassed  by  Soviet  intelligence 
agents  assigned  to  the  very  large  staffs  of 
the  Embassy  and  UJN.  mission.  They  also 
are  afraid  of  being  infiltrated  by  Iranian 
agents  and  supporters  of  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini who  would  try  to  take  advantage  of 
the  substantial  Persian-speaking  minority  In 
Afghanistan  to  Increase  the  anti-American 
sentiments  in  the  resistance  movement 

Meanwhile  groups  that  have  previously 
supported  Soviet  "peace"  Initiatives  such  as 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  (WILPF)  and  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  (WSP),  are  trying  to  fore- 
stall any  U.S.  Persian  Oulf  military  buildup. 
The  old  Coalition  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  in  which  WILPP  and  WSP  played  lead- 
ing roles,  already  has  been  transformed  into 
the  Coalition  for  Peace  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan to  meet  the  new  "burning  Issue."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  "MOTHER  HEN" 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OrnW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
deep  sorrow  over  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Blanche  Scott  of  Margate,  N.J..  on  No- 
vember 19,  1979.  Mrs.  Scott,  affection- 
ately known  to  her  friends  as  "Mother 
Hen."  provided  valuable  assistance  to 
the  sports  fishermen- of  South  Jersey 
by  steering  them  safely  through  rough 
seas  during  inclement  weather  and 
guiding  them  to  prime  fishing  waters 
over  her  citizens  band  radio. 

For  many  years,  Mrs.  Scott  managed 
her  marine  radio  station  from  Scott's 
Dock,  a  marina  owned  and  operated  by 
Blanche  and  her  husband.  Ray  in 
Margate.  Originally  Just  a  hobby,  her 
volunteer  radio  communication  service 
soon  offered  full-time  assistance  to 
boaters  and  fishermen  whose  CB 
radios  lacked  access  to  the  information 
available  on  VHF  channels. 
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Each  year  from  Bdarch  through  No- 
vember.  "Mother  Hen"  provided  boat- 
ers with  needed  weather  and  fishing 
reports  and  responded  to  calls  for  as* 
slstance.  On  numerous  occasions,  Mrs. 
Scott  gave  those  in  trouble  life-saving 
aid,  serving  as  liaison  between  the 
Coast  Guard  and  boats  In  distress,  and 
contacting  doctors  during  medical 
emergencies.  She  also  served  as  a 
clearing  point  for  the  transmission  of 
vital  messages  from  ship  to  shore. 

Blanche's  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  fishermen  of  South  Jersey 
was  equally  matched  by  her  pleasant 
manner  and  special  sense  of  humor. 
She  was  a  loving  and  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  and  wlU  be  sadly  missed  by 
her  countless  friends.  New  Jersey  will 
long  remember  Mrs.  Scott  for  her  val- 
uable service  to  the  maritime  commu- 
nity and  for  her  unselfish  devotion  to 
those  in  need.* 


KHOMEINT.  MOSCOW,  AND  RU- 
MORS OP  WAR:  WILL  THE  IRRA- 
TIONAL ENGULF  US? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

CVHEWTORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  20.  1980.  Dr.  Matthew  les 
Spetter,  leader  of  the  Riverdale-Yon- 
kers  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  gave 
a  stimulating  and  thoughtful  address 
on  the  subject:  "Khomeini,  Moscow, 
and  Rumors  of  Wan  Will  the  Irra- 
tional Engulf  Us?" 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
others  the  following  outstanding  ex- 
cerpts: 

Excf3iPTS  From  Dr.  Matthew  Ies  Spetter's 
Address 

major  changes 
I  see  five  major  areas  of  change  which 
need  comprehension  if  ever  we  are  to  get 
beyond  the  era  of  the  balance  of  terror. 

1.  We  are  in  a  time  of  a  truly  demonic* 
spiral  of  nuclear  weapons.  Almost  each  year 
a  weapons  system  becomes  obsolete,  because 
the  USSR  has  found  a  counterweapon.  Se- 
curity based  upon  weapons  is  once  and  for 
all  finished.  A  new  norm  of  global  security 
must  be  developed.  SALT  II  was  Just  a  first 
step. 

2.  We  are  facing  a  proliferation  of  nation 
states,  even  though  old-fashioned  sover- 
eignty is  untenable.  Those  states  emerge 
amidst  fierce  collectivlst  or  religio-poUtical 
nationalism.  This  means  the  end  of  power 
politics.  As  the  so-called  "nuclear  club" 
grows  giving  even  the  tiniest  nation  Incredi- 
ble power,  we  need  ideas  for  a  pluralistic 
world,  not  one  of  power  blocs. 

3.  With  the  immense  population  growth 
everywhere  we  now  confront  the  fact  that 
about  fifty  million  people  starve  to  death 
each  year. 

4.  From  this  fact  emerge  ideologies  which 
are  neither  Marxist  nor  capitalist— a  new 
war  of  ideas  is  upon  us.  For  about  three 
hundred  years  the  West  could  count  upon 
the  wealth  of  colonies.  That  day  is  past.  Oil 
should  teach  us  our  vulnerability  and  de- 
pendence. 

5.  We  live  In  common  deadly  peril.  Inter- 
nal stresses  such  as  between  the  two  dicta- 
torships, China  and  the  USSR,  face  us  with 
a  new  kind  of  political  warfare  that  can 
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easily  boil  over  into  military  confrontation. 
The  old  ideologies  have  lost  their  hold,  new 
symbols  for  world  order  are  more  urgently 
needed  than  who  makes  a  "killing"  gam- 
bling on  the  stock  or  gold  markets. 

THE  SOVIET  MOTIVES 

Crucial  is  the  question:  is  the  Soviet 
Union  following  a  plan  for  world  domina- 
tion, is  Afghanistan  just  a  stepping-stone?  If 
so,  how  can  the  West  respond  effectively? 
The  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  has  grown 
from  Vietnam,  to  Cambodia,  to  Afghani- 
stan, to  South  Ymen  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  Cubans,  to  Ethiopia.  Will  the  road  to 
Paris, and  London,  as  Lenin  said,  lead  via 
Asia?  Many  think  so.  President  Carter  has 
ordered  a  halt  to  all  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  on  military  matters.  SALT  II  has 
been  put  on  ice. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  says  "nothing  of  the  sort." 
"It  was  no  simple  decision  for  us  to  send 
Soviet  military  contingents  to  Afghanistan." 
he  said.  He  denied  that  he  was  aiming  for 
Pakistan  or  Iran  or  for  the  Western  oil  re- 
sources. He  was  invited  to  come  into  Af- 
ghanistan by  Mr.  Amin— the  former  ruler- 
then  came  in  and  promptly  executed  Mr. 
Amin  and  his  family.  All  this— Brezhnev 
said— "because  Afghanistan  had  become  a 
seat  of  serious  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
Soviet  state." 

In  what  way  did  the  USSR  feel  threat- 
ened? Was  it  fear  that  the  fanatic  fervor  of 
nationalistic  Islam  would  infect  Soviet  Mos- 
lems as  well?  Had  they  written  Mr.  Carter 
off  as  a  "lame-duck"  I^esident  anyway  and 
felt  that  in  the  political  vacuum,  until  elec- 
tions In  the  USA,  they  could  Increase  their 
positions  of  power?  (Under  John  Foster 
Dulles  of  course,  we  built  our  so-called  "po- 
sitions of  strength"  around  the  Soviet 
Union,  from  Korea  to  Norway.) 

But  why.  then,  wholesale  military  occupa- 
tion of  a  basically  powerless  nation?  Wais 
Russia's  leadership  still  caught  In  ancient 
political  molds  which  are  without  relevance 
in  the  IC6M  era?  Were  they  motivated  by 
their  own  propaganda? 

Now  Mr.  Brezhnev  knew  of  course  that 
the  world  would  not  swallow  this  version. 
Why  then  the  decision  to  act  militarily, 
which  transformed  an  already  pro-Russian 
regime  into  an  occupied  territory?  I  think 
one  has  to  go  back  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine.  It  asserts  that  Russia 
has  the  duty  to  assist  any  communist  state 
which  faces  upheaval.  There  needs  to  be  the 
pro-forma  "invitation"  of  course,  as  in  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia.  In  Afghanistan, 
however,  the  airlift  of  troops  started  a  full 
two  days  before  the  initiation!  The  Russians 
do  not  deny  it. 

Here  one  must  ask  what  larger  Russian 
aim  is  at  stake,  since  they  obviously  were 
killing  our  notion  of  detente.  There  is  a  di- 
vergence of  meaning  here.  To  the  USSR  de- 
tente meant  reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war.  We  looked  upon  it  as  an  instrument  for 
a  changed  Soviet-West  relationship.  The 
Russians  explicitly  rejected  that  interpreta- 
tion. What  they  called  "national  liberation 
struggles"  would  get  Soviet  armed  support. 
Thus  they  did  not  inform  the  USA  when 
the  Arabs  launched  the  Yom  Klppur  war  in 
1973  with  vast  Russian  military  aid;  thus 
they  intervened  in  Angola  and  helped  Viet- 
nam invade  Cambodia.  By  taking  Afghani- 
stan they  could  both  confront  China,  which 
borders  on  it;  and  get  even  closer  to  the  oil 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Afghanistan  is  not  all 
that  important,  nor  are  its  eighteen  million 
largely  illiterate,  poverty-stricken  people. 

Was  Russia  performing  the  opening  move 
in  the  chess  game  that  will,  before  too  long, 
topple  other  feudal  monarchies  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  especially  Saudi  Arabia?  Within 
the  communist  ideology  that  would  be 
rational. 
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Have  you  ever  tried  to  argue  with  a  con- 
vinced communist  about  the  Soviet  Union? 
You  may  be  arguing,  but  he  is  in  possession 
of  a  true  faith.  You  may  objectively  setk 
some  position  but  the  communist  Imows  the 
truth,  he  knows  where  history  is  going.  His 
loyalty  is  not  to  such  a  quest,  but  to  some- 
thing he  considers  a  higher  goal.  He  may 
betray  you  for  that  higher  purpose  and  yet 
feel  morally  superior.  Brezhnev  may  lie,  but 
in  the  communist  rationale  that  is  not  a  lie, 
but  a  tactic  to  ac)iieve  "socialist"  progress. 
So  with  the  military  strategy  of  the  USSR,  I 
am  afraid.  It  is  based  upon  a  rockbottom 
faith  of  serving  world  history.  Ultimately  at 
all  cost.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against. 

Martin  Buber  wrote  a  splendid  essay  on 
this  very  issue.  He  called  it  "Against  the 
C3eneration  of  the  Lie."  Obviously  not  only 
the  USSR  is  guilty  of  using  the  lie.  Buber 
said  that  the  prevalence  of  lying  in  today's 
world  is  removing  the  basis  of  life.  It  is  a 
way  of  controlling  others  by  an  even  greater 
lie,  which  then  becomes  the  delusion  of  col- 
lectivities. It  becomes  a  means  of  Justifying 
power  over  others:  of  oppression:  of  main- 
taining superiority.  When  an  individual  man 
or  woman  lies,  he  sooner  or  later  has  to 
come  to  terms  with  reality  anyway.  The  lie 
will  boomerang.  Without  a  return  to  truth 
there  is  no  partnership  and  without  that  we 
cannot  live. 

But  collectivities  and  nations  may  even 
seek  that  isolation  which  the  big  lie  creates. 
It  reinforces  even  further  the  feeling  that 
they  stand  alone  against  the  world.  Thus 
the  duplicity  is  no  longer  Just  words  but  be- 
comes social  reality  based  upon  illusion. 

WAS  AMD  PEACE  HAVE  BECOME  MORE  THAN  A  PO- 
LITICAL ISSITE,  IT  IS  NOW  THE  ONE  CENTRAL 
MORAL  ISSUE  OP  HCtMANKIND 

There  Ls  no  road  to  victory  in  a  world  con- 
flagration, because  war  has  become  total 
and  therefore  mad,  absurd.  Violence  is  no 
substitute  for  the  real  socio-economic  needs 
of  the  world,  the  struggle  against  hunger, 
disease  and  ignorance. 

War,  in  the  end,  is  the  default,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  leadership.  It  has  become  a 
delusion  of  the  impotent 

Par  more  important  to  America's  future  is 
to  extend  ourselves  into  Asia  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  and  have  the  nations  there 
understand  what  they  can  rtcpect  of  us  to 
build  up  their  standard  of  living,  to  fertilize 
their  fields,  to  rid  themselves  of  abject  pov- 
erty. 

We  need  not  sit  back  and  watt  till  the  next 
country  in  South  America  explodes  in  vio- 
lence. We  need  not  fear  Castro's  agitation  if 
at  last  we  address  the  social  and  economic 
misery  at  our  doorstep  with  out  productive 
means  and  identify  with  the  people's  needs. 

All-pervading  irrationality  and  national- 
ism are  obstructing  today's  view  of  a  better 
world.  But  only  when  we  break  out  of  the 
mythology  and  tribalism  will  there  be  a 
secure  future  in  the  nuclear  age— the  safety 
namely  of  a  human  community  in  which  we 
will  be  free  of  the  terror  of  nuclear  arms,  a 
human  community  in  which  we  need  not 
fear  that  our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  be  threatened  by  annihilation  but  will 
Instead  be  able  to  build  the  satisfactions  of 
their  human  fulfillment  In  a  sane  order. 
That  Is  the  root  that  must  nourish  us,  that 
is  the  loyalty  that  must  bind  us  and  these 
are  roots  and  loyalties  far  stronger  and  far 
more  Important  than  the  abstractions  of  na- 
tions and  powerblocs.  We  may  not  give  up 
on  that  vision.* 
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THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL  HONORS 
PEACHES  AND  HERB 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  OOtmOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Honorable 
Marion  S.  Barry,  Jr.,  in  saluting  two  of 
the  most  talented  individuals  and  resi- 
dents of  our  Nation's  Capital— Linda 
Greene  and  Herb  Fame.  Together 
they  are  known  as  nationally  and  In- 
ternationally famous  entertainers 
under  the  name  of  Peaches  and  Herb. 

They  have  taken  the  message  of 
America  throughout  the  world  and 
were  the  first  black  American  group  to 
perform  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  They  have  achieved  outstand- 
ing success  and  the  recognition  which 
the  people  of  Washington  accords 
them  is  well  deserved  as  they  are  hon- 
ored for  their  contributions  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  city  which  they  call 
home. 

Peaches  A  Herb  Dat— A  Proclamatioh 

Whereas,  Peaches  &  Herb,  nationally  and 
internationally  luiown  entertainers,  are  resi- 
dents of  our  metropolitan  Washington  area: 
and 

Whereas.  Peaches  St  Herb  are  the  first 
Black  American  group  to  perform  on  Main- 
land China,  the  People's  Republic  of  China: 
and 

Whereas.  Peaches  &  Herb  have  achieved 
outstanding  success  in  the  record  industry, 
having  now  sold  over  3  million  record 
albums  in  the  past  year,  and  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  top  three  music  trade  publica- 
tions as  "Top  Duo"  for  1979  and  nominated 
for  a  Grammy  Award:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  set 
aside  a  time  to  honor  them  for  their 
achiev^nents  and  cultural  contributions  to 
our  city  and  nation: 

Now.  therefore,  L  the  Major  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Friday,  February  1,  1980,  as  "Peaches  & 
Herb  Day"  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  call 
upon  all  of  our  residents  to  Join  with  me  in 
honoring  Peaches  St  Herb  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  exceptionally  out- 
standing cultural  contributions  which  they 
make  to  the  life  of  our  city  and  nation.* 


A  NEED  FOR  A  NA^nONAL  STEEL 
POLICY 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
continuing  effort  to  draw  attention  to 
the  great  need  for  a  national  steel 
policy.  I  would  like  to  reprint  a  section 
of  a  publication,  "Steel  at  the  Cross- 
roads," published  by  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  This  publica- 
tion 4s  an  informative  work  of  great 
scholarship.  The  AISI  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  hard  work  and  for 
their  considerable  expertise.  I  refer  to 
a  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  need 
for  radical  improvements  in  capital  re- 
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oovery  tax  laws  for  the  steel  Industry. 
This  part  of  the  publication,  which  I 
urge  everyone  to  read  in  full,  refers  to 
the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  The 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  would  help 
provide  the  needed  capital  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  revltalization  of  the 
steel  industry.  It  also  refers,  in  part, 
the  burden  placed  on  an  already 
straining  industry  by  federally  re- 
quired pollution  control  expenditures. 
I  have  cosponsored  the  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act  and  I  have  sponsored 
HJL  5394  which  allows  for  rapid  de- 
predation of  federally  required  ex- 
penditures. While  I  favor  enactment 
of  the  general  capital  cost  recovery 
legislation.  I  even  more  strongly  urge 
that  the  Government  provide  tax 
relief  for  the  burdensome  environmen- 
tal requirements  which  we  have  placed 
on  one  of  our  most  vital  industries  at  a 
time  when  that  industry  can  least  ac- 
commodate them. 
I  Insert  in  the  Rscoro,  at  this  point: 

Vn.— TRK  StK.  iNSUSniT  RXQiriKXS  Highsr 

Ratks  or  Rinnui  axd  Mors  Rapid  CAPrrAL 
RaoovBtT  To  Mkr  CAprrAL  Reooiks- 
Mom  OP  $7  BiLUON  Pn  Teas 

A.  coMFoimrrs  or  capital  AVAnjtBiuTT 

Tbe  funds  available  to  any  firm  to  meet 
its  capital  requirements  come  from  three 
principal  lources:  (1)  capital  recovery  (de- 
preciation); (3)  reinvested  earnings  (net 
income  less  dividends);  and  (3)  Issuance  of 
debt  and/or  e<iulty.  In  the  case  of  the  steel 
industry,  these  funds  are  necessary  for  re- 
placement, expansion,  environmental,  and 
non-steel  capital  expenditures  plus  debt  re- 
tirement and  increases  In  worUng  cspltaL 

In  the  final  analysis,  capital  outlays  and 
capital  availability  must  be  In  balance,  with 
the  amount  of  capital  available  determining 
tbe  extent  to  which  capital  requirements 
are  met. 

One  way  to  view  the  balancing  of  capital 
needs  and  sources  la  to  match  each  type  of 
capital  requirement  dad  each  component  of 
capital  availability.  For  example,  capital  re- 
covery should  balance  capital  expenditures 
for  modernization  and  replacement,  since 
capital  recovery  is  intended  to  replace  worn- 
out  facilities.  Reinvested  earnings  and  Issu- 
ance of  debt  and  equity  are  used  (or  debt  re- 
payment, working  capital  increases,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  enterprise. 

The  relationships  described  above  do  not 
provide  any  funds  for  environmental  retro- 
fitting of  existing  facilities.  Normally,  envi- 
ronmental expenditures  are  included  in  ■ 
modernization  and  thus  financed  with  capi- 
tal recovery.  However,  retrofitting  of  exist- 
ing facilities  to  meet  new  environmental  or 
other  standards  was  not  envisioned  at  the 
time  of  original  construction  and  funds 
from  capital  recovery  are  not  adequate  to 
offset  these  retrofitting  costs.  Accordingly, 
it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  how  these  imposed 
and  non-economic  requirements  could  be 
met  without  foregoing  other  capital  needs, 
unless  added  revenues  are  provided  through 
price  increases. 

B.  PAST  BALANCE  OP  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS  A1«S 
CAPITAL  AVAILABILITY  IN  THE  AlfERICAN 
STEEL  IHDUSTBT 

Since  1969,  capital  expenditures,  in  con- 
stant dollars,  by  the  American  steel  indus- 
try have  been  very  low,  averaging  approxi- 
mately $2.9  billion  per  year  (In  1978  $).  Of 
this  amount,  only  $2.1  billion  per  year  was 
spent  for  replacement  of  steel-producing 
facilities.  This  compares  with  $4.4  billion 
per  year  (in  1978  $)  needed  for  steel  equlp- 
mmt  replacement,  and  total  capital  spend- 
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tng  needs  of  $6.5  billion  per  year  during  tbe 
next  decade. 

Inadequate  funds  have  severely  con- 
strained the  steel  industry's  ability  to  meet 
its  capital  requirements.  The  two  major 
problems  have  been  inadequate  rates  of 
return  and  tax  laws  that  impede  capital  re- 
covery. A  sizeable  increase  in  the  industry's 
debt/equity  ratio— from  35  percent  in  1969 
to  42  percent  in  1978— has  been  required  to 
supplement  retained  eaminga  and  funds 
available  from  capital  recovery  merely  to  ac- 
complish the  relatively  low  level  of  spending 
tliat  has  occurred.  Since  there  lias  been  es> 
sentlally  no  net  expansion  over  the  past  10 
years,  the  use  of  reinvested  earnings  and 
debt  to  finance  capital  expenditures  for  re- 
placement demonstrates  that  capital  recov- 
ery has  lieen  insufficient  for  its  intended 
puriKMe. 

Capital  recovery  has  not  been  sufficient 
for  the  following  reasons:  Rates  of  capital 
recovery  are  too  slow  under  current  tax 
laws;  capital  recovery  based  on  historical 
costs  is  Inadequate  to  fully  cover  replace- 
ment at  today's  inflated  costs:  and  capital 
recovery  funds  have  been  diverted  to  meet 
imposed  environmental  standards  rather 
than  used  for  their  intended  purpose, 
c  HOW  (nnuuDrr  tax  laws  rave  imfacted 

CAPITAL     AVALLABIUTT     HI     THE     AMZftlCAM 
STEEL  DfDUSTBT 

1.  Capital  coat  recovery 
Capital  recovery  is  very  slow  for  the  steel 
industry  under  current  U.S.  law.  This  slow 
recovery  presents  a  major  problem  in  any 
attempt  to  emliark  on  an  accelerated  capital 
expenditure  program  because  enormous 
cash  shortfalls  occur  in  early  years.  These 
shortfalls  can  be  recouped,  but  at  a  much 
later  time. 

This  long  time  frame  has  even  more  pro- 
found Implications  in  an  inflationary  econo- 
my. Since  capital  recovery  la  based  on  his- 
torical costs,  only  part  of  the  cost  of  replac- 
ing worn-out  facilities  Is  recovered.  Over  the 
past  ten  years,  plant  and  equipment  costs 
have  almost  doubled.'  Thus,  if  $100  were 
spent  in  1968  to  buy  two  pieces  of  identical 
equipment,  by  1978  the  capital  recovery 
from  the  original  $100  expenditure  would 
only  allow  replacement  of  one  of  them. 

As  shown  in  Table  Vll-l,  steel  industry 
assets  have  one  of  the  longest  guideline  de- 
preciable lives  of  any  American  industry. 
Products  that  compete  directly  with  steel 
(wood,  plastics,  rubber  products,  aluminum, 
and  copper)  all  have  shorter  tax  lives. 

TABLE  VII-l.-STEEl  HAS  ONE  OF  THE  LONGEST  CAPITAL 
COST  RECOVERY  PERIODS 
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The  basic  problem  has  been  an  overem- 
phasis in  the  U.S.  on  the  physical  life  of 
facilities  and.  as  a  result.  U.S.  tax  rules  have 
been  formulated  based  on  the  concept  of 
"useful  Qfe".  Since  the  Congress  has  viewed 
steel    Industry    facilities    as    having    long 
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"useful  lives",  the  American  steel  industry 
has  been  burdened  with  low  capital  recovery 
allowances.  Most  nations,  however,  have  not 
employed  "useful  life"  or  physical  concepts 
but  rather  have  used  rapid  capital  recovery 
as  an  economic  tool  to  promote  accelerated 
capital  formation  and  increased  productiv- 
ity. For  example,  in  some  countries,  capit^ 
expenditures  are  treated  as  any  other  ex- 
penditures and  can  be  deducted  In  the  year 
incurred.  In  Prance,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  capi- 
tal recovery  allowances  in  the  first  3  years 
exceed  75  percent  of  coital  expenditures 
(as  compared  to  less  than  57  percent  in  the 
U.S.).  In  Canada,  full  capital  recovery  is  per- 
mitted in  approximately  2Vi  years,  com- 
pared with  over  10  years  in  the  U.S.  Various 
estimates  indicate  that  this  more  rapid  capi- 
tal recovery  in  Canada  would  lead  to  a 
return  on  investment  at  least  a  third  higher 
for  a  plant  built  on  the  north  shore  of  lak& 
EIrie  as  compared  to  one  built  on  the  south 
shore  in  the  U.S.  (50  miles  away).  This  in 
part  explains  why  The  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd..  has  a  fully  integrated  plant 
under  construction  on  the  north  shore  of 
lAke  Erie  at  Nanticoke,  Ontario,  while  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation  cannot  Justify  expendi- 
tures for  a  similar  plant  on  the  south  shore. 
Such  comparisons  dramatize  the  importance 
of  rapid  capital  recovery  if  the  American  in- 
dustry is  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
foreign  rivals. 

i.  Investment  tax  credit 
Funds  provided  by  the  investment  tax 
credit  contribute  to  the  capital  available  to 
tbe  American  steel  industry  for  investment 
in  productive  facilities.  Tbe  credit  also  par- 
tially offsets  the  inflatloiuiry  effects  of  de- 
ferred recovery  of  capital  investment  The 
credit,  obviously,  is  of  greatest  benefit  to 
capital-intensive  industries  such  as  steel, 
where  the  need  for  investment  capital  is 
largest. 

The  investment  tax  credit  should  be  made 
fully  available  as  expenditures  are  Incurred 
and  should  apply  to  all  property,  rather 
than  Just  property  having  a  normal  con- 
struction period  of  two  years  or  more.  Fur- 
ther, the  annual  limitation  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  credit  (which  is  presently  sched- 
uled to  increase  to '  90  percent  in  1982) 
should  be  eliminated  completely,  and  the 
credit  should  be  fully  available  to  offset  all 
tax  liability  including  the  minimum  tax. 
The  Impact  of  this  structural  change  on  tax 
revenues  would  be  minimal.  However,  there 
would  be  a  maximum  utilization  of  the 
benefit  in  years  when  capital  expenditures 
are  at  the  highest  levels  ajod  fimds  are  most 
needed. 

3.  U.S.  corporate  tax  rates 
High  corporate  tax  rates  constrain  enter- 
prise expansion  by  reducing  net  Income  and 
reinvested  earnings.  Further,  in  current  dr- 
cimistances.  where  capital  recovery  Is  not 
sufficiently  rapid  and  companies  are  often 
forced  to  use  reinvested  earnings  as  a  sup- 
plement to  maintain  plant  and  equipment, 
high  corporate  tax  rates  impose  severe 
penalties. 

Most  other  coimtrles  have  much  lower 
corporate  tax  rates  than  the  n.S.A  As  esti- 
mated by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Fi- 
nance, effective  corporate  tax  rates  on  man- 
ufacturers' book  profits  are  10  percentage 
points  lower  in  Canada  than  in  tlie  U.S.  for 
representative  states  and  provinces.  (For  ex- 
ample, the  effective  Income  tax  rate  for  all 
manufacturing  in  Ohio,  including  both  state 
and  federal  tax.  was  estimated  at  41.3  per- 
cent. This  rate  compares  with  31.9  percent 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.) 

One  special  feature  of  U.S.  tax  law  that 
unfairly  reduces  Internal  cash  generation  is 
the  minimum  tax  on  items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence. Designed  to  ensure  the  payment  of  at 
least  some  taxes  on  income,  the  minimum 
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tax  was  intended  to  remedy  abuses  that 
clearly  were  not  of  corporate  origin.  Too 
often  the  relationship  between  tax  prefer- 
ence items  and  a  company's  ordinary  tax  lia- 
bility generates  an  unexpected  mlnlmntn 
tax  liability.  This  occurs  when  net  income 
levels  are  depressed  while  tax  preference 
items  remain  at  or  near  normal  levels.  This 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  and  there 
is  no  Justification  for  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  the  minimum  tax  to  cori>orations. 
The  law  should  be  repealed  or  amended  to 
remedy  this  mis-application. 

4.  Depletion 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
minerals  has  provided  an  effective  economic 
benefit  to  the  extractive  industries.  It 
should  be  retained  at  least  at  current  levels. 
Furthermore,  the  effectiveness  of  this  provi- 
sion should  not  be  impaired  by  the  mini- 
mum tax,  particularly  since  the  tax  laws  on 
percentage  depletion  contain  a  direct  limita- 
tion of  such  deductions. 

5.  Impact  of  current  U.S.  lax  provisions 

In  summary,  current  U.S.  tax  laws  are  not 
designed  to  enhance  capital  recovery.  This 
imposes  an  urmecessary  burden  on  U.S.  cor- 
porations attempting  to  compete  with  other 
world  industries.  In  addition,  by  discourag- 
ing capital  expenditures,. specifically  capital 
replacement,  the  lower  rate  of  capital  recov- 
ery in  the  U.S.  slows  improvements  in  labor 
productivity,  energy  efficiency,  pollution 
control,  etc.— all  of  which  are  made  possible 
by  instalhng  technological  up-to-date 
equipment.  Current  capital  cost  recovery  in 
the  U.S.  is  slower  than  that  of  most  of  its 
trading  partners.  This  slow  capital  recovery 
goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  de- 
clining U.S.  international  competitive  posi- 
tion in  recent  years.  Paster  capital  recovery 
is  essential  if  the  U.S.  is  to  re-establish  itself 
as  a  viable  competitor  in  the  world 
economy.*       ^^^^^^^^ 

VLADIMIR  SHELKOV 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  I  was  deeply  saddened  by  the 
news  that  Vladimir  Shellcov,  the  84- 
year-old  Russian  leader  of  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  Church,  had  died  in  a 
Soviet  labor  camp. 

Mr.  Shelkov  was  convicted  last 
summer  of  "anti-Sovlet  activities"  In 
retaliation  for  his  lengthy  role  as  a  na- 
tional religious  leader  and  for  his 
active  encouragement  of  religious  In- 
struction for  children  through  Simday 
school  classes.  This  activity  was  re- 
garded as  so  subversive  and  dangerous 
to  the  Soviet  state  that  it  sentenced  an 
elderly  clergyman  with  a  weak  heart 
to  5  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  winds 
and  snows  of  Siberia.  This  sentence, 
which  was  characterized  by  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  Andrei  Sakharov 
as  "illegal  and  monstrous,"  would 
seem  to  have  been  carefully  (Calculated 
by  Soviet  authorities  as  a  de  facto 
death  sentence. 

Vladimir  Shelkov's  final  arrest  and 
conviction  was  the  culmination  of  a 
lifetime  of  religious  persecution  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Beginning  with 
his  first  arrest  in  1931  for  "counter- 
revolutionary crimes"  and  ending  only 
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with  his  death.  Shelkov  endured 
nearly  25  years  of  imprisonment  and 
10  years  of  forced  hiding.  It  has  been 
said  that  Shelkov  may  have  been  the 
model  for  the  saintly  Baptist  in  Solzh- 
enltsyn's  "One  Day  in  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denisovltch"  true  or  not,  the 
characters  of  the  two  men  are,  imques- 
tionably,  cut  from  the  same  molcL 

Shelkov  was  adopted  as  a  prisoner  of 
conscience  by  Amnesty  International 
In  1978  because  all  of  his  arrests  were 
"clearly  for  the  exercise  of  his  right  to 
freedom  of  conscience."  A  letter  from 
53  American  Congressmen  was  sent  to 
Leonid  Brezhnev  in  April  1979,  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  Congress 
for  Mr.  Shelkov's  condition  and  re- 
questing his  release  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  No  response  was  ever 
received. 

Last  month,  -I  received  word  that 
Vladimir  Shelkov  was  gravely  lU  and 
had  requested  medical  assistance,  but. 
according  to  State  Department 
soiuxes.  this  assistance  was  denied  to 
him.  Now,  he  is  dead.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that,  before  levying  sentences 
In  political  trials,  Soviet  Judges  confer 
with  and  actually  receive  instructions 
from  representatives  of  the  party  ap- 
paratus. Therefore,  the  fate  of  Vladi- 
mir Shelkov  must  be  seen  as  repre- 
senting official  Soviet  policy  and  the 
Soviet  Government  bears  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  death.  The  caUous  atti- 
tude of  the  Soviet  Government  toward 
himian  rights,  exemplified  by  the  mis- 
treatment of  Vladimir  Shelkov,  can 
only  harm  relations  between  that 
nation  and  the  rest  of  humanity.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  outcry  against  this 
and  other  outrageous  abuses  will  lead 
the  Soviet  Government  into  conform- 
ance with  the  ideals  and  policies  of  the 
world's  civilized  nations.* 


PROPOSALS  TO  TAX  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  which  Congress  estab- 
lished in  1977,  has  released  its  report. 
One  of  the  most  controversial  provi- 
sions is  the  recommendation  to  tax 
half  of  social  security  benefits.  This 
would  amount  to  a  huge  Increase  in 
taxes  for  many  collecting  social  secu- 
rity. 1  totally  oppose  this  recommen- 
dation which  would  tax  those  least 
able  to  afford  It.  The  American  public 
has  paid  Into  the  social  security 
system  with  the  belief  that  the  bene- 
fits have  been  earned  and  already 
taxed.  For  this  reason,  they  believed 
that  s<x:ial  security  benefits  would  not 
be  taxable  and  we  should  not  change 
that  policy  now. 

Presently,  the  prohibition  on  the 
taxation  of  social  security  benefits  is 
an  IRS  ruling.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  a  sufficient  protection.  We  need 
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to  put  this  prohibition  Into  law.  HJl. 
6012,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  would 
acconu>lish  this  goaL  I  urge  the  Wajrs 
and  Means  Committee  to  consider  this 
bill  in  the  near  future. 

While  only  those  Individuals  and 
couples  whose  Income  Including  half 
of  social  security  benefits  Is  greater 
than  $7,400  would  be  taxed,  according 
to  the  CoimcU's  own  estimates,  this 
would  affect  10.6  million  of  the  24.2 
million  couples  and  individuals  collect- 
ing social  security.  The  average  tax  In- 
crease for  those  people  would  be  $350 
annually.  E^ren  the  Council  admits 
that  those  living  on  social  security 
benefits  are  having  a  hard  time  keep- 
ing pace  with  inflation  because  the 
cost-of-living  Increases  are  given  only 
annually.  Yet.  the  Council  suggests 
that  senior  citizens  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes should  pay  increased  taxes. 

This  proposal  would  Increase  Gov- 
ernment revenues  by  $3.7  billion  annu- 
ally. However,  there  are  many  other 
sources  of  Income  that  are  lost 
through  tax  expenditures  which  could 
be  eliminated.  The  increased  revenue 
from  closing  Just  the  following  four 
loopholes  would  be  $5,538  billion. 

(1)  Elimination  of  country  club  member- 
ships as  a  business  expense— $38  million. 

(2)  Elimination  of  business  meals  for  en- 
tertaining clients  as  a  business  expense— 
$2,000  million. 

(3)  Elimination  of  taxation  of  income 
earned  abroad  by  U.S.  corporations  until 
that  income  is  returned  to  this  country— 
$480  million. 

(4)  Percentage  depletion  allowance  for'oil. 
gas  and  mineral  companies— $3,020  million. 

Totals-$5,S38  million. 

I  do  support  the  Councfl's  recom- 
mendation that  (x>st-of -living  increases 
be  given  semiannually  rather  than  sui- 
nually.  As  the  CouncU  points  out,  the 
gap  between  the  time  prices  rise  and 
when  the  cost-of-living  increases  are 
granted  is  15  months.  Given  the  high 
rates  of  Inflation,  this  leaves  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes  improtected 
from  Inflation.  H.R.  2139.  which  i; 
have  also  (^sponsored,  would  imple- 
ment this  recommendation.  I  urge  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  pass  it 
as  welL 

Our  senior  citizens  have  faithfuUy 
paid  Into  social  security  for  many 
years.  They  deserve  to  know  that  their 
benefits  will  be  paid  and  will  keep  pace 
with  inflation.* 


RECOGNIZING  SRI  LANKA'S 
NA-nONAL  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  again 
my  pleasure  to  recognize  February  4 
as  the  "National  Day  of  Sri  Lanka," 
now  celebrating  the  3  2d  anniversary  of 
its  important  shift  from  British  colo- 
nial rule  to  full  nationhood.  This  inde- 
pendent, forward-moving,  demcx:ratic 
nation  stands  as  an  example  of  pro- 
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gressive  government,  under  which  the 
quality  of  life  has  steadily  Improved. 

I  am  certain  that  I  express  the  feel- 
ings of  many  Americans  in  marking 
with  admiration  the  achievements  of 
this  multiparty  democracy.  In  seven 
elections,  control  of  government  has 
changed  hands  six  times.  Yet,  these 
transitions  did  not  interfere  with  the 
ongoing  national  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  basic  human  conditions: 
In  25  years,  Sri  Lanka  has  achieved  a 
literacy  rate  of  78  percent,  decreased 
infant  mortality  and  population 
growth  by  significant  increments,  and 
made  equally  important  strides  in  im- 
proving the  diet  and  life  expectancy  of 
its  people.  Earnest  efforts  to  expand 
and  improve  economic  opportunities 
continue  to  move  ahead.  These  are 
truly  noteworth  achievements:  Sri 
Lanka  has  succeeded  where  many 
others  have  failed. 

Confronting  its  economic  situation, 
Sri  Lanka  has  made  impressive  adap- 
tations. A  healthy  growth  rate,  in 
today's  generally  poor  economic  cli- 
mate, is  the  result  to  a  large  degree  of 
the  important  steps  recently  taken  to 
stimulate  investment  and  savings.  Free 
market  forces  have  been  accorded  a 
stronger  role  through  policies  de- 
signed to  create  positive  Incentives  for 
development.  These  policies  have 
caught  the  interest  of  foreign  inves- 
tors, as  manifested  by  their  involve- 
ment in  over  75  new  industrial  proj- 
ects. Private  capital  has  clearly  been 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  stable 
economic  atmosphere,  and  thus  also 
the  prospect  of  greater  employment. 

Sri  Lanka's  rich  and  diverse  culture 
has  been  Imown  and  respected  by  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  It  is 
therefore  Important  to  note  its  com- 
mitment to  the  political  and  economic 
values  that  are  so  important  to  main- 
taining these  traditions. 

Finally,  I  am  not  alone  in  respecting 
the  genuine  independence  which 
marked  Sri  Lanka's  recent  chairman- 
ship of  the  world's  nonalined  move- 
ment. I  think  it  is  safe  to  suggest  that 
this  leadership  embodied  the  princi- 
ples which  originally  gave  the  broad- 
based  organization  its  stirring  appeal 
to  so  many  diverse  and  strongly  inde- 
pendent nations. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  all  of 
Sri  Lanka  on  this  important  date,  and 
my  best  wishes  for  a  future  that  builds 
upon  the  many  successes  of  its  past.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981  BUDGET 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  uxiHois 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  5. 1980 

•  Sirs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  today  presented  its  initial 
analysis  of  the  President's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1981  budget.  Our  statement 
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criticized  the  budget  proposal  for  cut- 
ting domestic  assistance  programs,  im- 
plementing policies  which  will  increase 
unemployment  and  recommending  a 
massive,  long-term  increase  in  the 
military  budget.  We  criticized  policies 
which  have  increased  official  black  un- 
employment from  11.4  percent  In  No- 
vember to  12  percent  in  December  to 
12.6  percent  in  January,  with  even 
higher  unemployment  predicted,  and 
which  have  totally  ignored  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1978.  The  full 
caucus  statement  analyzing  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  follows: 

Congressional  Black  Catjcus  Analysis  op 
President's  Fiscal  Year  1981  Federal 
Budget  Proposal 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1381  Federal 
Budget  is  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the 
poor,  the  unemployed  and  minorities.  The 
budget  Is  deceptive  and  the  American 
people  have  been  misled  as  to  Its  meaning. 
There  are  real  cuts  in  domestic  program 
spending,  budget  policies  which  will  in- 
crease unemployment  and  a  massive  long- 
term  Increase  In  military  spending.  Yet,  the 
President's  budget  has  been  presented  to 
the  American  people  as  one  which  continues 
current  services  for  domestic  programs 
wtiUe  making  modest  defense  spending  in- 
creases. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
This  is  a  budget  which  wUl,  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's own  admission,  increase  unemploy- 
ment by  IVi  million  persons  to  7.5  percent 
by  the  end  of  1980. 

This  is  a  budget  wtiich  has  the  Adminis- 
tration postponing  the  Full  Employment 
Act's  unemployment  target  of  4  percent  un- 
employment for  two  more  years  until  1985, 
and  the  Inflation  target,  of  3  percent  for  five 
years  until  1988. 

This  is  a  budget  wtiicb  not  only  increases 
the  military  budget  by  5.4  percent  about  In- 
flation rates  in  fiscal  year  1981,  but  then 
locks  in  an  additional  4.8  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  4.4  percent  more  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  4.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  4.2 
percent  more  in  fiscal  year  1985  with  only 
the  passage  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
This  means  the  military  budget  which  stood 
at  $127.8  blUion  in  1979  will  be  over  $248  bU- 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

This  is  a  budget  which  as  a  whole  contin- 
ues at  a  current  services  level,  but  wtiich, 
because  of  the  massive  defense  increase, 
clearly  cuts  social  programs  l>elow  even  the 
levels  they  were  only  cut  to  last  year. 

This  is  a  budget  which  claims  to  initiate  a 
new  $2  billion  youth  Jobs  program,  but 
wtiich  actually  will  give  half  that  amount  to 
school  systems  for  illusory  l>eneflts.  and 
provide  few  new  JotM  or  training  opportuni- 
ties with  the  other  half.  In  fact,  there  will 
be  a  devasting  two  year  delay  t>efore  the 
program  l>ecome8  effective. 

And  ttiis  is  a  budget  which.  t>ecause  it  im- 
plements the  same  ineffective  economic 
policies  of  the  past  several  years,  will  nei- 
ther reduce  unemployment  nor  inflation 
nor  the  deficit.  In  fact,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Administration  continues  to  call  "infla- 
tionary" spending  for  the  programs  which 
could  make  the  unemployed  productive,  tax- 
paying  workers,  it  massively  increases  de- 
fense spending,  the  most  inflationary  and 
waste-ridden  Federal  expenditure  of  all. 
And  by  focusing  on  the  deficit,  wtiich  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  many 
economists  say  has  little  effect  on  inflation, 
it  ignores  the  very  reason  for  the  budget— 
the  well-l>eing  of  our  people. 

Why  has  the  public  been  led  to  believe 
that  ttiis  budget  proposal  makea  little 
change  from  last  year?  That  impression  has 
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been  created  through  a  failure  to  look 
behind  the  numbers  and  the  rhetoric. 

The  employment  budget  and  policy  is  the 
clearest  example.  First,  the  Administration 
which  demanded  flexibility  in  the  Hum- 
ptirey-Hawkins  Act  timetable,  used  that 
flexibility  rather  than  offering  alternative 
economic  policies.  After  following  economic 
policies  which  are  creating  a  recession  and 
Increasing  unemployment  in  an  ineffective 
effort  to  stem  inflation.  It  tells  us  that  4 
percent  unemployment  is  an  unrealistic  goal 
for  1983.  The  Administration  also  assumes 
"high  employment"  to  lie  a  5.1  percent  un- 
employment rate.  In  direct  contravention  of 
the  Full  Employment  Act. . 

If  the  wtilte  male  unemployment  rate 
could  stand  at  3.7  percent  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  why  cannot  the  same  be  done  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation?  It  Is  not  inflationary  to 
tiire  Blacks,  women,  Hispanics  and  youth 
who  could  produce  needed  goods  and  pro- 
vide needed  services.  Are  Blacks  to  stand 
silent  when  the  official  Black  unemploy- 
ment rate  rises  from  11.4  percent  In  Novem- 
ber to  12  percent  in  December  to  12.6  per- 
cent last  month? 

The  budget  actually  reduces  the  numt>er 
of  Job  slots  imder  the  Title  VI  public  service 
Jobs  program.  By  providing  funds  for  only 
450.000  Jobs  slots  under  the  Title  II-D  and 
Title  VI  programs,  it  provides  for  less  than 
one-half  of  the  level  authorized  by  law  to 
respond  to  the  unemployment  rate  of  7.5 
percent  which  the  Administration,  itself, 
predicts. 

What  of  the  new  $2  billion  youth  employ- 
ment program?  Only  $300  million  of  that 
amount  is  requested  for  youth  employment 
programs  In  fiscal  year  1981,  and  only  $100 
million,  or  atwut  9.8  percent  atxive  current 
outlays,  will  actually  t>e  spend  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  Most  of  tills  coming  year's  money— 
$900  million  In  budget  authority— is  to  be 
spent  for  training  ttirough  the  same  public 
schools  which  have  failed  to  train  too  many 
of  our  young  people  in  the  past.  In  addition, 
because  the  program  is  forward  funded.  It 
would  not  t>ecome  fully  operational  untU 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  numlier  of  service 
years  under  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Project  Act,  summer  youth 
and  Job  Corps  programs  actiially  declines 
from  404.000  In  fiscal  year  1980  to  403.000  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

But  most  of  all,  the  misdirected  economic 
policies  wtiich  have  put  youth  unemploy- 
ment at  16.3  percent,  and  Black  youth  un- 
employment at  37.2  percent  in  January,  will 
lead  to  an  increase,  rather  ttian  a  decrease, 
in  the  youth  unemployment  rate. 

Our  young  people  are  being  told  that 
money  can  l>e  found  to  send  them  to  war 
iHit  not  to  put  them  to  work.  They  are  held 
tioBtage  to  the  military  budget. 

Much  Is  also  made  of  the  housing  budget. 
We  are  told  ttiat  the  numt>er  of  subsidized 
housing  units  will  increase  by  24  percent  to 
300,000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Yet  300.000  sub- 
sidized units  Is  wliat  the  Administration 
claimed  it  was  providing  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
but  provided  money  for  far  fewer,  and  only 
240.000  are  now  expected  to  t>e  produced. 
And  the  300.000  figure  was  Itself  roundly 
criticized  last  year  as  a  slgnlflcant  decrease 
from  the  400.000  subsidized  units  provided 
for  in  recent  years. 

There  are  further  deceptions  In  a  budget 
wtiich  claims  to  hold  poor  people  harmless. 
The  budget  for  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, set  again  at  $6.9  billion,  does  not  add 
any  money,  much  less  the  increase  neces- 
sary to  cover  inflation.  So-called  "Cash 
Management  Initiatives",  whereby  tax  re- 
ceipts will  l>e  collected  earlier  in  the  year.  Is 
used  to  create  the  lUuslon  of  a  lower-deficit. 
These  manipulations  of  budget  figures  are 
still  being  analyzed,  but  the  massive  in- 
crease in  the  military  budget  at  the  same 
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time  as  the  overall  budget  remains  level 
tells  us  tliat  there  are  many  more  real  cuts 
in  domestic  programs. 

The  military  budget  Is  most  frightening  of 
all.  Prepared  even  t>efore  the  Russian  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  the  military  budget  Is' 
increased  over  5  percent  t>eyond  inflation. 
And  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  tias  al- 
ready informed  the  House  Armed  Service* 
Committee  ttiat  he  wUl  be  back  for  further 
supplemental  requests  during  the  coming 
monttis. 

When  we  read  that  other  countries  have 
subjugated  domestic  needs  to  their  military 
machine  we  should  understand  ttiat  ttiat  is 
exactly  wliat  ttiis  budget  is  doing  to  our  own 
country. 

Most  terrifying  Is  ttiat  ttUs  is  really  a  wa- 
tershed year  for  the  military  budget.  If  Con- 
gress approves  tills  5  percent  real  increase, 
it  Is  setting  in  motion  weapons  and  person- 
nel expenditures  which  will  require  in- 
creases of  at  least  4  percent  each  year 
ttirough  fiscal  year  1985  and  beyond. 

The  American  public  must  t>ecome  in- 
volved In  the  del>ate  on  this  budget.  The 
shape  of  our  lives  for  many  years  Is  at  stake, 
and  for  many,  if  not  all  of  us.  It  is  our  very 
lives  wtiich  are  at  stake.* 


PERSONAL.  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment  in  Illinois 
on  January  23. 1  was  imable  to  be  pres- 
ent and  voting  on  House  Resolution 
513,  the  rule  providing  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4788.  the  water  resources 
development  bllL  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion.* 


IS  THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICA- 
•nONS  COMMISSION  MAKING 
POLITICAL  DECISIONS? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxDtois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  recently  announped  it  has  fined 
RKO  General  $400  million  and 
stripped  that  company  of  its  television 
stations.  Put  more  simply,  the  FCC 
has  declared  war  on  RKO  General. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  ad- 
dressed this  ruling.  I  believe  that  what 
the  Journal  has  to  say  is  worth  consid- 
eration by  anyone  Interested  In  the  re- 
lationship between  Government  and 
industry.  The  editorial  raises  the  seri- 
ous question  that  far  from  being  a  de- 
cision based  on  the  relevent  facts,  the 
FCC  ruling  is  quite  possibly  based  on 
political  motivations. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  place  the  editorial  in  the 
Recoro.  If,  indeed,  the  Wall  Street 
Joiunal's  argument  is  even  near  cor- 
rect, this  case  should  be  watched  close- 
ly as  it  continues— RKO  General  will 
fight  the  decisions  in  the  courts.  We 
may    have   something    more    than    a 
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regulatory  agency's  ruling— we  may 
have  the  imposition  of  a  political  and 
ideological  point  of  view  instead  of 
reasoned  Judgment  in  a  major  Govern- 
ment  decision.  I  think  that  even  the 
possibility  of  such  an  imposition 
should  concern  every  American. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 

Record,  "By  Favor  of  the  King",  the 

Wall  Street  Journal.  February  1,  1980: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  1. 
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Bt  Favor  op  trx  King 

Last  week  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  issued  a  press  release  fining 
RKO  General  some  $400  million  and  kick- 
ing it  out  of  the  broadcasting  business. 
Eventually  the  FCC  will  get  aroimd  to  writ- 
ing a  formal  decision  explaining  wtiy. 

The  attempt  to  explain  this  arbitrary 
action  should  make  amusing  reading.  Four 
of  the  seven  commissioners  decided  Uiat 
RKO  no  longer  "qualified"  to  hold  broad- 
cast licenses  for  its  TV  stations  in  Boston. 
New  York  and  Loe  Angeles— and  by  exten- 
sion presumably  for  its  other  13  licenses  to 
come  up  for  future  renewaL  Ttie  other 
three  commissioners  disagreed.  So  did  the 
FCC  Broadcast  Bureau,  and  an  FCC  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  who  reviewed  RKO's 
qualifications.  Both  tiad  recommended  ttiat 
the  licenses  be  renewed. 

RKO's  problems  started  some  11  years 
ago,  when  supermarket  heir  David  Mugar 
set  tils  eyes  on  Its  license  for  WNAC-TV  in 
Boston.  His  ctiallenge  to  the  license  was 
going  nowhere,  so  he  tiired  Terry  Lenzner, 
former  counsel  to  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee,  and  Wastilngton  reporter  Scott 
Armstrong,  co-author  of  "The  Brettiren."  to 
see  if  they  could  dig  up  some  dirt  on  RKO. 

RKO  is  a  sulisldiary  of  General  Tire  and 
Rubl>er.  According  to  the  FCC  press  release, 
in  the  early  Sixties  General  Tire  pressured 
various  companies  to  advertise  on  RKO  sta- 
tions as  a  condition  of  doing  business  with 
the  parent.  This  was  nearly  20  years  ago.  It 
was  settled  in  a  consent  decree  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  In  1970,  many  license  re- 
newals ago. 

In  the  general  purging  of  pre-Watergate 
morality.  General  Tire  also  was  found  to 
have  been  involved  In.  some  bril>ery  antics  of 
the  sort  ttiat  most  companies  felt  were  nec- 
essary to  do  business  in  coimtries  like  Ru- 
mania. Morocco  and  Ctiile.  It  also  confessed 
to  a  slush  fimd  for  political  contributions, 
the  contents  of  wtiich  never  exceeded 
$25,000.  It  seems  ttiat  RKO  delayed  telling 
the  FCC  ttiat  Its  parent  was  being  investi- 
gated by  the  Securities  and  Excliange  Com- 
mission. But  eventually  the  SEC  pro- 
notmced  Itself  satisfied  with  General  Tire's 
confessions,  and  a  settlement  was  reached. 

For  these  sins,  the  commission  press  re- 
lease declares.  RKO  Is  "unqualified"  to 
retain  its  licenses.  "The  company  could  not 
be  trusted  in  the  future  to  operate  WNAC- 
TV  in  a  manner  c(Kisistent  with  FCC  stand- 
ards." 

Dissenting  Commissioner  James  H.  Quello 
accused  the  majority  of  "gross  bureau- 
cratic overldlL"  He  added,  "none  of  the  alle- 
gations against  the  parent  company,  Gener- 
al Tire,  Impacted  the  broadcast  sutisldiary 
or  affected  broadcast  service.  RKO  stations 
have  a  long  history  of  renewal  in  the  public 
interest.  They  are  broadcast  pioneers  with 
over  25  years  of  meritorious  broadcast  aerr- 
ice  to  the  pubUc" 

Business  ettilcs  of  course  need  to  t>e  po- 
liced, but  the  General  Tire  problems  tiave 
been  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  appropri- 
ate agencies.  In  any  event  such  offenses 
strike  us  as  small  beer,  and  on  alternate 
days  the  FCC  itself  seems  to  agree.  This 
week  It  approved  licenses  for  Westlnghouae 
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Broadcasting,  a  subsidiary  of  Westlnghouse 
Electric.  Back  about  the  time  aeneral  Tire 
was  twisting  the  arms  of  a  few  advertisert, 
WeBttntfiouse  wu  Involved  in  the  notorious 
electrical  prioe-flzlnc  case.  In  1978,  Westing- 
house  entered  a  guilty  idea  for  faOlng  to  dis- 
close $333,000  in  foreign  payments.  Yet 
Westlnghouae  is  qualified  to  continue  in  the 
broadcast  buxineas  but  RKO  Oenenl  is  not. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Mugar  will  succeed  in  his  effort  to  get 
the  Boston  license.  Another  group.  Hub 
CommunicationB,  has  also  put  in  a  bid.  Mr. 
Mugar  has.  however,  linked  up  with  a  third 
group,  composed  of  blacks  and  MIT  profes- 
sors, to  get  the  advantage  of  a  movement 
toward  more  minority  ownership  of  broad- 
cast heenses.  RKO  is  of  course  appealing  in 
the  courts. 

If  the  FCC  l>estows  these  licenaes  on  the 
ctiallengers.  it  will  l>e  maiHng  them  instant 
millionaires.  Just  as  Its  decision  puts  RKO 
out  of  the  broadcast  business.  This  tuts  t>een 
a  historical  pattern  with  government  pro- 
tected monopolies  like  broadcast  licenses.  It 
la  Just  as  in  the  olden  days  when  the  king 
would  take  the  salt  monopoly  from  one 
courtier  and  t>e8tow  it  on  a  new  favorite. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  more  civilized  way- 
auctioning  off  the  licenses  probably— to 
make  such  decisions. 

When  decisions  are  made  by  court  politics, 
it  is  always  difficult  to  discern  precisely 
what  has  happened.  But  we  would  feel  a 
little  less  uncomfortable  alwut  this  case  and 
those  potential  new  Boston  millionaires 
were  it  not  for  a  couple  of  facts.  The  presi- 
dent of  RKO  is  Frank  J.  Shakespeare,  head 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  the  last 
Republican  administration.  And  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC  is  Charles  D.  Ferris,  whose 
previous  job  was  as  general  counsel  to 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  Democrat  of 
Boston.* 


SENDING  A  SIGNAL  TO  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  disheartened  to  learn  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  seelLlng  congresstonal 
approval  for  fiscal  1981  of  $25  million 
in  grant  military  assistance  for  the 
Philippines.  This  is  the  same  amount 
successfully  sought  for  fiscal  1980. 
The  administration  also  wishes  to  con- 
tinue foreign  military  sales  credits  for 
the  Philippines  in  fiscal  1981  at  the 
fiscal  1980  request  level  of  $50  million. 
The  fiscal  1981  administration 
budget  request  for  military  aid  for  the 
Philippines  carries  out  the  gentle- 
men's agreement  between  President 
Carter  and  President  Marcos  that  the 
administration  would  use  its  best 
effort  to  obtain  certain  security  assist- 
ance fimding  for  the  Philippines  over 
the  5  fiscal  years  following  the  base 
agreement  between  the  two  countries 
concluded  in  early  1979.  The  text  of 
the  President's  letter  of  January  4. 
1979.  to  President  Marcos  in  which  he 
discussed  this  commitment  follows  at 
the  end  of  my  remarfca.  This  state- 
ment of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  part  of  the  Mili- 
tary Bases  Agreement  per  se,  nor  did 
it  specify,  for  example,  that  $25  mil- 
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lion  in  grant  military  assistance  woiild 
be  sought  in  fiscal  1981. 

Last  year,  durlngf  committee  consid- 
eration of  military  aid  for  the  Philip- 
pines, I  offered  an  amendment  to 
reduce  grant  military  assistance  to 
that  country  by  $7.9  million.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  P>aclfic  Af- 
fairs, but  later  overturned  by  the  fuU 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

This  year.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  committee  to  make  a 
substantial  reduction  in  grant  military 
assistance  for  the  Philippines.  In  my 
opinion,  the  need  for  such  a  cut  is 
even  more  compelling  this  year. 

A  significant  cut  in  military  assist- 
ance would  be  a  signal  to  two  elements 
in  the  Philippines.  First,  it  would 
signal  the  Marcos  regime  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  see  martial  law 
lifted  and  democratic  processes  and 
civil  liberties  fully  restored.  Second,  it 
would  signal  the  growing  opposition 
forces  in  the  Philippines  that  the 
United  States  does  not  wish  to  be  tied 
to  the  repression  of  the  Marcos  gov- 
ernment. 

In  1979.  we  saw  the  failure  of  bank- 
rupt and  shortsighted  policies  which 
tied  the  United  States  to  the  shah  in 
Iran  and  to  Somoza  in  Nicaragua.  The 
media  is  far  ahead  of  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  in  pointing  to 
the  Philippines  as  the  next  "Iran"  or 
"Nicaragua."  Will  we  be  left  holding 
the  bag  in  the  Philippines,  too? 

President  Marcos  is  a  wily  and  slcill- 
ful  manipulator  of  world  opinion.  He 
knows  when  to  release  political  prison- 
ers, hold  bogus  local  elections,  and 
otherwise  ease  up  on  oppressive  poli- 
cies. He  also  may  be  the  beneficiary 
this  year  of  the  heightened  seciirity 
consciousness  which  seems  to  be 
sweeping  the  country  in  the  wake  of 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghainistan. 
Given  the  tiumoil  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  bases  in  the  Philippines  are 
likely  to  assume  renewed  importance 
for  those  concerned  about  the  strate- 
gic interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  tragic,  however,  if  per- 
ceived short-term  security  interests 
were  to  override  our  long-term  rela- 
tions with  the  Filipino  people.  The 
successors  of  Marcos  no  doubt  will 
recall  the  support  given  Marcos  by  the 
United  States  and  hold  the  United 
States  responsible  for  complicity  in 
the  abuses  carried  out  under  Marcos. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  has  interrupted 
the  democratic  tradition  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Cutting  military  assistance  to 
Marcos  would  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  favors  the  early  restora- 
tion of  that  democratic  tradition. 

In  Nicaragua,  Somoza  succeeded  in 
systematically  repressing  moderate 
democratic  alternatives  to  his  regime. 
The  Sandinistas  became  the  only  real 
alternative  left.  A  similar  situation 
could  occur  in  the  Philippines.  If  de- 
mocracy, is  not  restored  and  the  mod- 
erate opposition  has  no  workable  al- 
ternative, a  radical  liberation  front 
could  become  the  umbrella  for  the  dis- 
affected. I  believe  the  United  States 
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must  apply  pressure  upon  Marcos  to 
hold  free  elections  so  that  the  Filipino 
people  can  determine  their  own  desti- 
ny in  a  democratic  climate— whUe  that 
is  still  a  possibility. 

It  win  be  argued  that  we  cannot  cut 
military  assistance  because  that  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  the  Bases  Agree- 
ment. We  already  have  a  Bases  Agree- 
ment with  the  Philippines.  Military  as- 
sistance for  Marcos  was  not  a  part  of 
the  official  agreement  If  we  cut  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  that  assistance,  we 
are  not  going  to  lose  the  bases.  Indeed, 
even  under  the  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  President  Marcos, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  we  pro- 
vide a  specific  amoimt  of  military  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  1981.  Let  the  adminis- 
tration's "best  effort"  bear  fruit  in  an- 
other year,  after  martial  law  has  been 
lifted  and  the  democratic  processes 
fully  restored.  If  the  bases  are  in  our 
vital  security  interests,  let  us  not  lose 
them  in  the  long  run  through  the  ap- 
plication of  a  policy  that  seeks  to  save 
them  in  the  short  run. 

A  thought-provoking  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  5.  1980. 
outlines  well  the  framework  within 
which  the  United  States  should  devel- 
op its  policies  with  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment. I  commend  it  and  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  last  year  to  President 
Marcos  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Tax  Writs  Housk, 
Washington,  January  4, 1979. 
President  Feroirars  E.  Marcos, 
Republic  of  the  Philipuinea.  Manila. 

Dkar  Mb.  PRxsniBiT:  I  wu  pleased  to 
learn  that  our  negotlatora  have  reached 
agreement  on  an  amendment  to  the  1947 
Military  Bases  Agreement 

In  light  of  this  development  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  will,  during  the 
next  five  fiscal  years,  make  its  best  effort  to 
obtain  appropriations  for  the  Philippines  of 
the  following  amounts  of  security  assist- 
ance: 

Military  Assistance— $50  million. 

Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Credits— $250  mil- 
lion. 

Security  Supporting  Assistance— $200  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  will  give 
prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration  to 
requests  for  specific  items  of  military  equip- 
ment to  be  provided  under  these  programs, 
and  to  requests  for  the  sale  of  other  mili- 
tary equipment  which  your  government 
may  wish  to  purchase  through  U.S.  govern- 
ment or  commercial  channels,  consistent 
with  the  worldwide  policies  of  this  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  conven- 
tional arms. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  once  again  that  I 
appreciate  your  personal  efforts  in  bringing 
these  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. I  believe  that  the  amendment  to  which 
our  two  governments  have  now  agreed  will 
strengthen  the  security  not  only  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  but  also 
of  the  entire  Western  Pacific  region. 
Sincerely, 

JufMY  Carter. 
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allies  for  other  positions  in  which  the 
United  States  may  be  exposed.  Any  such 
review  brings  you  quickly  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  President  Marcos  It  nearing 
the  end  of  a  decade  of  military  rule  and 
where  assorted  kinds  of  opposition — church 
and  secular,  political  and  military,  lower- 
class  and  middle-class,  MJarxist  and 
Moslem— are  bubbling  up  an  around. 

Regrettably,  very  little  of  this  sentiment 
was  allowed  to  be  expressed  in  the  local 
elections  (the  first  In  eight  years)  that  Mr. 
Marcos  staged  over  the  weekend.  It  was  not 
simply  that  his  candidates,  using  the  formi- 
dable advantages  his  rules  ensured  them, 
swept  most  contests.  Mr.  Marcos  also  failed 
to  persuade  the  principle  opposition  parties 
that  it  was  worth  their  while  to  compete  at 
ail.  Simultaneously,  he  launched  a  dialogue 
on  "political  normalization"  with  his  long- 
Jailed  chief  political  rival.  Benlgno  Aquino, 
whom  he  even  freed  for  three  weeks  to  con- 
duct hiB  own  political  soundings.  But  nei- 
ther the  elections  nor  the  normalization 
gambit  which  most  Filipinos  seem  to  have 
dismissed  as  a  snare  though  It  has  not  yet 
been  played  out  completely,  indicate  any 
more  than  a  slight  and  tentative  readiness 
on  Mr.  Marcos'  part  to  try  to  defuse  the 
popular  explosion  that  almost  all  experts 
believe  is  otlierwise  a  near  certainty. 

The  United  States,  by  the  military-bases 
agreement  It  made  a  year  ago,  accepted  a 
certain  obligation  not  to  hassle  the  Marcos 
regime.  In  public  anyway,  for  its  perceived 
Internal  fallings.  Bases  aside.  President 
Marcos  has  earned  further  American  grati- 
tude and  discretion  by  offering  major  help 
in  receiving  boat  people  and  by  voting  right 
In  the  Security  Council  on  Afghanistan- 
things  like  that  American  officials  can  see 
that  the  Filipino  opposition  is  building  and 
that  it  tends  to  hold  Washington  responsi- 
ble for  the  government's  undemocratic 
ways.  Tet  they  view  the  problem  less  as 
hedging  against  a  possible  future  disaster 
than  as  balancing  out  a  set  of  competing  in- 
terests now. 

In  the  current  calculus,  the  emphasis  of 
American  policy  Is  inevitably  on  ensuring 
continued  seciulty  cooperation  and  demon- 
strating the  benefits  and  reliability  of  the 
American  connection.  We  don't  quarrel  with 
this  emphasis.  But  we  would  like  to  hear 
the  administration  explain,  perhaps  in  the 
testimony  it  is  about  to  offer  the  House, 
what  it  Is  doing  to  ensure  against  a  backlash 
some  day  from  Mr.  Marcos'  domestic  foes. 
The  Philippines,  unfortunately.  Is  not  the 
only  place  of  which  that  question  must  be 
asked.* 

THE  PUBUC  DEMAND  FOR  MORE 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  AND 
LESS  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 


CouRTWo  A  Backlash? 
After  a  year  in  which  popular  revolutions 
of  the  left  toppled  American-supported  mar- 
tial-law regimes  of  the  right  In  Iran  and 
Nicaragua,  it  is  only  prudent  for  Americans 
to  be  checking  the  roster  of  friends  and 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiROis 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Citizen,  published  in  Alsip, 
ni..  is  an  Innovative,  Informative  and 
one  of  the  leading  Christian  newspa- 
pers in  the  couintry.  Its  editor  and 
publisher.  Rev.  Donald  M.  Parker,  in 
his  editorial  conunentary  of  February 
1,  addresses  the  public  demand  for 
more  Government  services  while  com- 
plaining of  Government  interference 
and  expanded  Government  spending, 
which  thus  increases  the  inflation  rate 
and  cost  to  the  public.  I  wish  to  insert 
Reverend  Parker's  commentary  on  his 
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solution  to  the  steady  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment spending: 
(From  the  ChrisUan  Citizen,  Feb.  1. 1980] 
Stop  Onrnto  Us  So  Much,  Pucask 
(By  Donald  M.  Parker) 

The  cartoon  below  rather  hits  home, 
doesn't  it?  Our  wants  go  in  two  directions  at 
the  same  time.  Mutually  opposed  directions 
at  that. 

A  related  area  is  that  we  all  like  "some- 
thlng  for  nothing."  Yet,  nothing  ever  comes 
really  free. 

With  'every  government  give-away  pro- 
gram there  Is  an  enormous  price  tag.  Wel- 
fare packages  come  gift-wrapped  In  pretty 
paper  and  topped  with  a  neat  bow.  Most  at- 
tractive. But  inside  they  contain  rotting 
meat  swarming  with  maggots. 

Welfare.  Social  Security  benefits,  farm 
subsidies,  "guaranteed"  or  low-interest  loans 
have  to  be  paid  by  someone.  The  cost  or 
"guarantee"  has  to  come  from  someone's 
pocket,  from  someone's  labor  and  fruits  of 
labor. 

The  more  the  public  demands  from  its 
goveniment  the  more  government  in  turn 
demands  from  the  public.  "We  want  clean 
air  and  pure  streams"  means  that  the  EPA 
and  other  regulatory  commissions,  agencies 
and  bureaucrats  are  going  to  be  formed. 
Ciovemment  leeches  thus  are  spawned,  con- 
suming precious'  tax  dollars.  Increasing  in- 
flation's impact  and  deficit  spending. 

More  governmental  "Thou  Shalt  Nots" 
are  promulgated,  putting  businesses  and 
consumers  alike  into  ever  tightening 
strait  jackets. 

When  government  officials— bureaucrats 
and  our  elected  legislators— can't  balance 
the  budget  with  tax-dollar  income,  they 
spend  beyond  their  means  and  make  up  for 
the  difference  by  expanding  credit  and 
pumping  more  printing-press  money  into 
the  economy.  This  legalized  form  of  govern- 
ment counterfeiting  keeps  inflating  the 
money  supply  to  pay  for  the  deficit-creating 
exi)endltures  and  give-away  programs, 
whether  nationally  or  in  foreign  countries, 
this  is  "foreign"  aid  par  excellence! 

As  a  consequence,  money  Is  cheapened— 
devalued— buying  less  In  the  market-place, 
thus  everything  costs  more.  Even  the  so- 
called  government  freebles. 

Every  year  Social  Security  demands  more 
from  this  country's  most  productive  work- 
ers. The  amount  of  wages  that  may  be  taxed 
by  Social  Security  and  matched  by  employ- 
ers grows  annually  several  thousand  dollars. 

Because  things  cost  more  since  it  takes 
more  and  more  of  the  ever-cheapening  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  them,  wage  Increases  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  Inflation's  demands. 
Every  wage  Increase  puts  the  worker  in  a 
tilgher  tax  bracket,  giving  government  more 
tax  monies  in  the  process  and  setting  the 
wage  earner  further  back  in  relation  to 
take-home  pay  and  his  standard  of  living. 
"Another  day  older  and  deeper  in  debf'l 

With  1979  inflation  rumiing  at  13.2  per- 
cent the  President  urged  a  7  percent  wage 
increase  limitation,  guaranteeing  a  financial 
setback  for  all.  The  same  year  the  U.S. 
House  approved  a  $430  billion  "temporary 
addition"  to  the  $400  billion  permanent  Na- 
tional Debt  limit— a  7\4  percent  increase. 

Approaching  15  percent  annually  (match- 
ing Prime  Rate).  Inflation  Is  growing  twice 
as  fast  as  earnings,  earnings  which  are 
taxed  at  ever  higher  rates  and  consumed  by 
ever  Increasing  prices.  Frustration  at  whole- 
sale prices! 

See  why  Americans  must  begin  paying  less 
taxes?  To  force  Federal  Fat  c:aU  to  TRIM 
their  budgets  and  reduce  Federal  spending. 
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Please.  Oovemment  stop  giving  us  so 
rauchl  We  are  being  buried  alive!  Smothered 
by  Big  Brother's  "kindness"!* 


JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  HON. 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY,  HON.  JOHN 
B.  BREAUX.  AND  HON.  EDWIN  B. 
FORSYTHE  IN  REGARD  TO 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION  223,  TO  TERMINATE 
SOVIET  FISHING  IN  THE  FISH- 
ERY CONSERVATION  ZONE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  nw  YORK 

nf  THE  HOtTSB  OP  RXPRXSENTATtVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  f  lu-therance  of  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  to  apply  appro- 
priate political  and  economic  pressure 
against  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  its 
recent  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  today 
we,  together  with  a  number  of  cospon- 
sors,  are  introducing  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  to  urge  the  President 
to  terminate  the  fishing  privileges  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  U.S.  fisheries 
unless  the  Soviet  military  presence  in 
Afghanistan  Is  withdrawn  by  February 
20,  1980. 

Under  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FCMA),  no 
foreign  fishing  is  authorized  within 
the  200-Mile  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  (FCZ)  of  the  United  States 
unless  a  Governing  International  Fish- 
ery Agreement  (GIPA)  is  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  nation  concerned  allowing 
such  fishing. 

On  November  26,  1976.  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  entered 
into  a  GIFA  that  permits  the  vessels 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  engage  in  fish- 
ing within  the  FCZ  for  fish  that  are 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  U.S.  fishermen. 
This  agreement  does  not  expire  imtil 
July  1, 1982. 

Pursuant  to  the  GIFA,  allocations  of 
fish  have  been  made  to  Soviet  vessels 
for  the  past  3  years.  In  1977,  266 
Soviet  vessels  were  licensed  to  fish 
within  the  FCZ;  they  were  allocated 
approximately  565,000  metric  tons  of 
various  species  of  fish  and  actually 
caught  about  300,000  metric  tons. 

In  1978,  212  Soviet  vessels  were  li- 
censed; they  were  allocated  580,000 
metric  tons  and  actually  caught 
370,000  metric  tons.  In  1979— based  on 
preliminary  figures,  146  vessels  were 
licensed;  they  were  allocated  over 
500,000  metric  tons  and  actually 
caught  310,000  metrics  tons. 

In  1980— based  on  preliminary  fig- 
ures, 118  Soviet  vessels  were  licensed 
to  fish  and  the  total  allocations  would 
have  amounted  to  approximately 
450,000  metric  tons  of  fish.  However, 
of  this  amount,  75,000  metric  tons 
were  actually  allocated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  and  the  vessels  had  commenced 
fishing  in  the  gulf  prior  to  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  On  January 
4,  the  President  announced  that  the 
United   States   would   curtail   Soviet 
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fishing  in  the  FCZ;  therefor^,  the  re- 
maining 375.000  metric  tons  were  not 
allocated.  The  contemplated  alloca- 
tions would  have  amounted  to  200,000 
metric  tons  in  the  Bering  Sea;  150.000 
metric  tons  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  coasta  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington;  and  25,000  metric  tons  in 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  loss  of  catch 
to  Russia  is  valued  at  between  $50  to  $65 
million.  The  Russians  in  the  past  have 
caught  about  5  percent  of  their  total 
fisheries  needs  in  our  FCZ. 

The  Soviet  Union's  brutal  aggression 
against  Afghanistan  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  number  of  other  retaliatory 
actions.  The  President  on  January  4 
imposed  a  virtual  embargo  on  grain 
sales  and  other  critical  export  prod- 
ucts. On  January  14.  the  United  State* 
Joined  139  other  nations  in  a  United 
Nations  Peace  Resolution  calling  for 
the  immediate,  unconditional,  and 
total  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
in  Afghanistan.  On  January  20,  the 
President  announced  that  imless  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraws  its  troops 
from  Afghanistan  by  February  20,  he 
wfll  recommend  to  the  UJS.  Olympic 
Committee  that  our  athletes  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Olympics  to  be  held- In 
Moscow  this  summer. 

The  termination  of  the  fisheries 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
further  underscore  the  deep  concern 
that  the  United  States  has  with  re- 
spect to  the  threat  to  world  peace 
posed  by  the  Soviet  aggression.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  President  transmit 
the  required  1-year  notice  to  termi- 
nate this  agreement  so  that  the  Soviet 
people  will  Icnow  once  and  for  all  that 
after  this  1-year  period  there  will  be 
an  absolute  ban  on  Russian  vessels  in 
the  FCZ  for  the  remainder  of  the 
agreement.  Thus,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  FCMA.  no  new 
agreement  could  be  entered  into  after 
the  1-year  termination  notice  to  allow 
Soviet  vessels  to  again  fish  in  the  PCZ 
without  the  approval  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
way  it  should  be  because  this  is  prob- 
ably the  only  way  that  Congress  can 
have  any  direct  input  in  the  decision- 
making process  concerning  any  re- 
sumption of  Soviet  fishing  in  our  zone. 
It  goes  without  saying  thait  there  must 
be  congressional  input  in  any  policy 
that  would  allow  Soviet  fishing  in  the 
FCZ  in  the  future.  This  resolution  is 
designed  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Moreover,  the  termination  will  put 
other  nations  on  notice  that  their  fish- 
ing privileges  in  our  waters  may  be 
Jeopardized  if  they  take  actions  that 
are  inconsistent  with  U.S.  policies  in 
similar  situations. 

Our  plans  are  to  bring  the  resolution 
before  the  House  for  a  vote  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  and  we  urge  all 
Members  to  give  it  their  strong  sup- 
port.* 
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NICARAGUA  NEEDS  AMERICAN 
SUPPORT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

ormcHiGAif 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
end  of  February  the  House  will  consid- 
er a  $75  million  aid  supplemental  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. Approval  of  this  aid  would  be  a 
hopeful,  constructive  step  in  assisting 
the  Nicaraguan  people  in  a  time  of 
great  need  and  in  repairing  the 
damage  resulting  from  three  decades 
of  the  Somoza  dictatorship. 

The  2Vt  million  people  of  Nicaragua. 
having  overthrown  in  July  1979  the 
Somoza  regime,  now  face  the  enor- 
mous tasks  of  national  reconstruction. 
Roughly  three-quarters  of  the  people 
are  poor;  60  percent,  it  is  estimated, 
are  illiterate.  Nicaragua's  external 
debt,  contracted  under  the  former 
regime,  amounts  to  $1.5  billion,  which 
the  new  Government  has  pledged  the 
honor.  The  physical  and  economic 
damage  to  the  country,  after  the  revo- 
lution, has  been  estimated  at  $1.8  bil- 
lion. Tet  the  new  Government's  for- 
eign exchange  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $80  million,  and  it  is  already  in  a 
state  of  default  on  its  foreign  bank 
loans. 

The  new  Government  has  launched 
a  series  of  major  reconstruction  pro- 
grams, including  a  national  literacy 
campaign  and  a  program  to  create 
90,000  new  Jobs.  From  all  appearances, 
it  enjoys  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  people.  Nicaragua  badly  needs  cap- 
ital and  credit  to  rebuild,  and  the  aid 
supplemental  is  a  first  step  in  this 
direction. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
February  1  carried  a  highly  informa- 
tive report  on  Nicaragua's  current  sit- 
uation—the author.  Barbara  Koeppel, 
is  currently  on  assignment  there  and 
contributing  much  useful  information. 
Recently,  the  Detroit  City  Council 
issued  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution.  A  number  of 
Detroiters  have  been  active  in  Nlcara- 
giian  support  efforts,  and  have  issued 
an  appeal  for  Americans  to  aid  its  an- 
tillteracy  campaign. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  these 
docimients  on  Nicaragua,  and  support 
the  old  supplemental: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Feb.  1. 
1980] 

NiCAaAGUA  Srrs  Oir  on  Rockt  Road  to 

RECovnr 

(By  Barbara  Koeppel) 

MARAOtrA.  Nicaragua.— Six  months  ago, 
Nicaragua  was  euphoric.  General  Somoza 
had  slipped  off  In  his  private  Jet  to  Miami, 
away  from  the  land  his  famUy  had  ruled— 
acme  would  say  plundered— for  over  four 
decades. 

Hla  National  Guard,  feared  and  sometimes 
despised,  was  vanquished.  The  bombs, 
which  the  desperate  President  had 
showered  on  his  people,  had  ceased  to  falL 

Nlcaraguans  cheered  the  Sandinistas  as 
they  marched  triumphanUy  into  M«ti«jnfl 
Hundreds  of  thfniwnds  of  dttzens  crammed 
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In  ^ront  of  the  National  Palace  to  make  the 
change  of  government  official,  welcoming 
Sandlnlsta  leaders  and  their  victorious 
army. 

But  today  the  euphoria  has  faded.  The 
country  reels  under  the  weight  of  the  tasks 
of  recovering  from  the  ravages  of  war,  pov- 
erty, and  neglect,  and  moving  the  revolution 
forward. 

Pride  persists,  however.  "Our  land,  our 
revolution."  billboards  proclaim.  The  words 
are  echoed  everywhere. 

Especially  noticeable  is  a  tremendous  feel- 
ing of  relief.  "We're  not  afraid  any  longer," 
a  bellboy  says.  "Now  we  can  go  out  at  night 
without  wondering  if  we  will  return  home,*' 
says  a  businessman. 

Just  as  widespread  is  the  deep  sense  of 
unity. 

"We  all  tliink  of  the  revolution  as  our 
child,  and  want  to  protect  it.  to  give  it  a 
ctiance  to  grow.  So  we  criticize  everything, 
but  not  the  revolution,"  explains  Eduardo 
Kuhl,  a  coffee  grower  and  hotel  owner. 

None  of  this  diminishes  the  problems 
facing  Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas  inherited  a  banlcrupt 
economy.  General  Somoza  emptied  the 
Treasury  before  he  fled,  leaving  $3.5  million 
in  the  hanking  system  and  a  whopping  $1.6 
billion  foreign  debt. 

Areas  that  were  destroyed  must  be  rebuilt. 
Most  factories  were  bombed.  Communica- 
tions and  transport  systems  were  in  sham- 
bles. Thousands  of  bouses  and  businesses 
were  destroyed.  Famine  threatens  because 
crops  were  not  planted  during  the  insurrec- 
tion. Production  ground  to  a  halt  during  the 
war,  so  unemployment  is  widespread,  hover- 
ing now  around  30  percent. 

Social  needs  are  pressing,  not  just  from 
the  war,  but  from  years  of  "Somocismo"  in 
wliich  there  w^re  great  wealth  for  the  few 
and  grinding  poverty  for  the  many. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  government 
faced  incredibly  Wgh  public  expectations. 

"Many  Nlcaraguans  thought  that  once 
Somoza  was  gone,  life  would  change  instant- 
ly. But  that  Just  isn't  possible,"  insists  Dr. 
Moises  Hassan  Morales,  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  ruling  Junta. 

The  government  passed  over  200  decrees 
to  get  the  cotmtry  rolling  and  ease  the 
burden  of  the  poor,  who  are  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

Rents  imder  $150  a  month  were  cut  by 
almost  half.  The  wages,  about  $1.80  a  day, 
were  raised  slightly,  and  government  sala- 
ries—even  those  of  the  Junta— were  limited 
to  $1,000  a  month.  Prices  of  basic  foods  like 
rice,  beans,  and  milk  are  controlled  to  keep 
the  lid  on  Inflation. 

Schools  and  medical  care,  which  were  pre- 
viously unavailable  to  most  Nlcaraguans 
(because  fees  were  charged),  were  made 
free.  Unions,  which  were  either  powerless  or 
crushed,  now  are  organizing  furiously  and 
have  real  strength.  A  hundred  thousand 
workers  already  have  formed  imlons.  under 
the  approving  eyes  of  the  Sandinistas,  and 
60.000  peasants  Iiave  joined  the  farm  work- 
er's union. 

Elections  are  occurring  in  the  "mass"  or- 
ganizations (the  block  committees,  women's 
and  youth  groups,  and  unions)  and  in  local 
governments.  Many  Nicaraguuia  are  partici- 
pating in  decision  maldng  forthe  first  time. 

Economic  plans  for  1080  are  ambitious. 
The  government  will  try  to  create  90,000 
jobs,  though  many  observers  doubt  this  Is 
possible  so  soon. 

Bombed-out  buildings  are  being  rebuilt, 
and  roads,  parks,  and  hospitals,  and  the  like 
are  being  constructed  in  every  part  of  the 
cotmtry.  Moat  of  the  housing  that  had  been 
destroyed  in  Managua,  in  fact,  is  already 
completed. 

Perbapa  most  important,  a  mass  campaign 
to  teach  basic  reading  and  writing  to  the  S3 
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percent  of  Nlcaraguans  who  are  illiterate 
will  begin  in  March. 

All  these  Improvements  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  production,  which  creates  something 
of  a  dUemma  for  the  new  leaders,  who  have 
promised  much. 

"We  can't  afford  to  consume  our  resources 
now.  We  must  work  and  reinvest  them," 
says  Henry  Ruiz,  the  nation's  new  plaiming 
minister. 

The  country  Is  potentially  rich,  and  could 
indeed  provide  the  social  goods— for  exam- 
ple, education,  health  care,  housing,  and 
some  of  the  Jobs— that  leaders  now  promise 
if  it  can  Just  get  out  of  the  current  Impasse, 
produce  enough  to  earn  foreign  exchange, 
repay  the  debt,  and  accumulate  surplus. 

What  Is  interesting  is  that  despite  the 
staggering  problems,  the  government  and 
Sandinista  leaders  command  the  loyalty  of 
most  of  Nicaragua's  2.5  million  people. 

"The  people  trust  the  new  government 
After  all,  they  were  part  of  the  insurrection 
together,"  observes  Mary  Hartman,  an 
American  nun  who  has  been  here  for  15 
years. 

"They  aren't  afraid  of  austerity  either,  be- 
cause most  Nlcaraguans  always  lived  [with] 
It,  along  with  repression.  Now  it's  Just  aus- 
terity. And  they  are  confident  things  will 
change." 

Not  all.  of  course,  are  satisfied. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  sharpest  com- 
plaints are  from  those  with  large  business  or 
land  holdings,  who  fear  the  government  is 
too  committed  to  the  poor  and  not  con- 
.cemed  enough  with  the  needs  of  the  private 
sector.  A  key  business  organization,  the  Su- 
perior Council  of  the  Private  Sector,  has  en- 
dorsed the  government's  economic  plan  for 
this  year,  but  is  clearly  edgy  about  what 
latitude  the  Sandinistas  will  allow  for  it  and 
how  the  government  expects  it  to  help  out. 

The  influential  dally  newspaper  La 
Prensa,  as  well  as  news  organizations  repre- 
senting the  political  left  and  right,  have  also 
criticized  the  six-month-old  government  In 
part,  this  indicated  a  positive  shift— the  gov- 
ernment feels  comfortable  enough  to  relax 
some  of  the  controls  It  Instituted  after 
taking  power. 

The  private  sector's  dissatisfaction  is  note- 
worthy, because,  controlling  60  percent  of 
the  economy.  Its  cooperation  is  essential  if 
the  ailing  economy  is  to  revive.  The  govern- 
ment also  needs  the  private  sector's  invest- 
ment and  managerial  know-how. 

Businessmen  are  skeptical,  however,  of 
the  Sandinistas's  growing  political  power. 
They  fear  that  someday  their  holdings  may 
be  nationalized. 

They  point  out  the  government  already 
has  put  strong  controls  on  finance  and  for- 
eign trade.  It  extends  credit  for  business 
ventures  it  feels  are  most  needed— for  exam- 
ple, to  produce  necessities  like  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  medicine,  and  to  market  key  export 
products  like  cotton  and  coffee.  And  it  regu- 
lates what  is  Imported  and  exported. 

It  woos  private  enterprise  with  easy  loans, 
good  prices,  and  quick  payment  for  products 
the  government  then  markets:  thus  elimi- 
nating the  middlemen. 

The  Sandinistas  promise  a  certain  degree 
of  labor  peace,  too.  They  are  launching  a 
campaign  to  hold  down  wage  demands  and 
increase  labor  productivity. 

But  the  government  has  hinted  it  can  use 
Its  muscle  against  business.  If  the  large 
landholders,  for  example,  leave  fertile  land 
uncultivated,  it  will  lease  the  lands  for 
nominal  fees  to  others  who  are  more  willing 
to  cultivate  It. 

Jaime  BalcAzar,  head  of  a  UN  mission 
here,  says  the  Nicaragua  government  Is  "not 
communist,  as  some  In  the  US  say,  or  cap- 
italist with  new  face,  as  some  of  the  ultra- 
left  critics  here  claim.  Nor  is  it  anything  in 
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between.  Rather,  the  model  is  purely  San- 
dinista." 


DriRoiT  CiTT  CouKcn.  TEsruioifiAL 
Resolutioh 

nicaragua 

Whereas  the  people  of  Nlcarag\ia  have 
paid  a  great  price  for  their  freedom  from 
the  Somoza  dictatorship,  namely,  tens  of 
thousands,  of  lost  lives,  a  devastate  Indus- 
trial sector  of  the  economy  and  a  practically 
bankrupt  national  treasury,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Detroit  expressed 
their  concern  and  support  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  during  the  recent  war  of  liber- 
ation when  last  April  21st,  Manuel  Cordero, 
representing  the  MPU  (United  People's 
Movement)  was  presented  with  a  Spirit  of 
Detroit  citation,  and 

Whereas  the  Nicaraguan  people  liave 
begun  to  reconstruct  a  new  society  of  "FYee- 
dom.  Justice  and  Peace,"  based  on  "The 
Recognition  and  Affirmation  of  Fundamen- 
tal Human  Rights,  both  individual  and  col- 
lective," as  spelled-out  in  the  Statute  on  the 
Rights  of  Nlcaraguans.  and 

Whereas  the  distinguished  guests  from 
Nicaragua,  Moises  Hassan  of  the  governing 
Junta  of  the  Government  of  Reconstruction 
and  Doris  "njertno  of  the  Secretariat  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  of  the  FSLN  (SandlnisU 
Front  .for  National  Liberation),  are  visiting 
Detroit  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Second 
National  Conference  on  Nicaragua:  Now, 
therefore,  \x  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Detroit  City  Council 
extend  a  warm  greeting  of  friendship  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  through  its  distin- 
guished guests,  Moises  Hassan  and  Doris  Ti- 
jerino;  that  it  expresses  its  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  Nicaragua  as  they  re- 
construct their  nation  into  one  of  "Free- 
dom, Justice  and  Peace"  and  that  it  makes 
its  own,  the  demand  of  many  concerned  U.S. 
citizens  to  their  federal  government  for 
granting  generous  luiconditlonal  reconstruc- 
tion aid  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

National  Network  in  Solidaritt 
With  the  Nicaraguan  Peopi.z, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

lkttes  on  uteract  to  responsibix 
amkricams 

The  Somoza  dynasty  ruled  Nicaragua  for 
forty -odd  years.  Among  its  legacies  Is  the 
fact  that  more  ttinn  half  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
Somoza  dictatorship,  after  having  greedily 
neglected  the  education,  health  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Nlcaraguans  for  so 
long,  was  overturned  by  a  national  uprising 
led  by  the  Sandlnlsta  guerrillas  in  July  1979. 
The  new  authorities  In  Nicaragua  are  deter- 
mined to  do  away  with  the  shameful  legacy 
of  the  Somoza  decades.  In  1980  they  will  be 
concentrating  their  energies  on  literacy.  To 
this  end  a  national  campaign  to  eradicate  il- 
literacy is  now  in  preparation. 

The  campaign  will  get  under  way  in 
March  1980,  at  the  start  of  the  dry  season  In 
Nicaragua.  'The  organizations  of  Nicaraguan 
workers,  women  and  youth  are  sharing  re- 
sponsibility for  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
They  have  already  canvassed  the  popula- 
tion and  determined  that  illiteracy,  country- 
wide, stands  at  t>etween  55  and  60  percent 
but  that  in  the  rural  areas  it  approaches  95 
percent  of  the  people.  They  have  also  found 
that,  within  the  minority  of  the  population 
who  read  and  write,  fully  120,000  people  are 
ready  to  help  teach  their  fellow  citizens  to 
read  and  write.  This  Is  an  impressive  re- 
sponse in  a  nation  of  little  more  than  two 
millions  who  are  only  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  economic  and  military  devastation 
Inflicted  on  them  by  the  Somosas.  To  carry 
through  this  educational  campaign  money 
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is  needed  desparately  for  supplies  to  equip 
classrooms,  teams  of  volunteer  teachers  and 
students  in  a  countryside  where  there  have 
never  been  teachers  and  schools  before. 

If  the  Nlcaraguans  are  willing  to  help 
themselves  by  helping  each  other  in  this 
manner,  can  we  In  the  United  States  fail  to 
respond  when  asked  for  material  aid  to  the 
impending  literacy  campaign?  Remember 
the  plight  of  the  Nlcaraguans  Is  the  conse- 
quences of  long  years  of  U.S.  domination  of 
their  country.  The  Somozas  were  put  into 
power  and  kept  there  by  the  U.S.  Do  not 
Americans,  then,  tiave  a  special  responsibili- 
ty to  help  the  Nlcaraguans  when  they  ask 
us  to? 

We  can  help.  People-to-people  support  to 
the  Nicaraguan  literacy  campaign  can  be 
channeled  through  Humanitarian  Aid  to 
Nicaraguan  Democracy  (H.A.NX).).  Make 
che<du  out  to  H.A.N.D.  Send  funds  to  Na- 
tional Nit^raguan  Solidarity  Network,  De- 
troit Regional  Office,  1820  Mt  Elliott  De- 
troit MI  48207. 

Rev.  Jakbs  Zbuhski, 

RegionalDirector. 


Nicaragua  LrinucT  Campaigr— Fact  Shir 

1.  Under  Somoza  60  percent  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  were  illiterate.  The  40  percent 
who  are  literate  received  sulsstandard  educa- 
tions. In  rural  areas  most  people  only  went 
to  2  or  3  grades  of  school,  in  the  cities 
people  went  to  6th  grade.  High  schools  were 
not  very  common  outside  of  the  cities,  and 
in  the  cities  most  were  private  or  Catholic 
schools,  which  charged  tuition.  In  some 
rural  areas,  the  recent  literacy  census  has 
found  out,  90-95  percent  of  the  people  are 
illiterate.  According  to  the  same  census  even 
in  Canada,  the  third  largest  city,  illiteracy 
rate  among  youttis  10-14  years  of  age,  was 
43  percent— and  this  Is  the  age  range  which 
ordinarily  has  the  highest  literacy  rate. 

2.  The  new  Government  of  National  Re- 
construction has  decided  to  launch  a  mass, 
literacy  campaign  with  the  goal  of  teaching 
700,000  to  1  million  people  to  read  and 
write.  The  campaign  will  begin  In  late 
March,  or  early  April,  when  the  rainy 
season  ends,  and  run  ttirough  August  when 
the  rains  begin  again.  If  the  target  is  not 
met  by  then,  the  campaign  may  be  nm 
again  in  next  years  dry  season.  Tlie  reason 
for  running  it-  in  the  dry  season  Is  ttiat 
during  the. rainy  season  the  road  and  trans- 
port in  many  rural  areas,  precisely  those 
with  the  tilghest  illiteracy,  become  inacces- 
sible. So  far  140,000  people  have  volun- 
teered to  take  part  in  the  campaign  as 
teachers.  Total  cost  of  the  literacy  cam- 
paign is  estimated  to  be  $20  million. 

3.  The  revolutionary  government  consid- 
ers that  education  is  one  of  the  basic  prior- 
ities of  the  revolution.  Consequently  it  has 
made  all  schooling  free,  and  started  this  lit- 
eracy campaign.  It  considers  literacy  to  be 
with  food  and  health  care  the  three  top  pri- 
orities that  it  must  deliver  to  the  people  as 
gains  of  the  revolution. 

4.  The  first  step  in  the  campaign  was  the 
census  to  determine  how  many  people 
needed  the  literacy  campaign,  and  how 
many  would  volunteer  to  teach  in  it  The 
enthusiastic  response  on  the  part  of  volun- 
teers shows  that  the  campaigning  will  be  a 
svKcess.  The  next  step  in  the  ompaign, 
which  has  Just  begun,  is  the  preliminary 
training  of  the  140,000  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  illiterates.  The  method  to  be  used  is 
that  of  Paolo  Friere.  world  renowned  Brazil- 
Ian  educator,  author  of  Pedagogy  of  the  Op- 
pressed, whose  methods  for  mass  literacy, 
based  on  life  experiences  and  oonadousnesa 
of  oppressed  peoples,  have  already  been 
used  in  Chfle.  Peru,  and  other  Third  World 
countries.  Paolo  Friere  was  in  Nicaragua  to 
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help  with  the  initial  setting  up  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

5.  During  the  campaign  all  schools  will  be 
closed  so  that  the  volunteers,  many  of  them 
liigh  school  and  college  students  can  take 
part.  The  main  structures  for  the  campaign 
come  from  the  mobilization  of  Nicaragua's 
mass  organization.  The  Sandinista  Defense 
Committees  are  administering  the  campaign 
locally.  The  trade  unions  are  organizing 
teachers,  as  well  as  those  of  its  memtjers 
who  need  literacy  classes.  The  peasant  orga- 
nization is  setting  up  classes  in  rural  areas 
and  the  Sandinista  Touth  group,  July  19; 
and  the  National  Womens'  Organization  are 
organizing  the  volunteer  teachers. 

6.  The  mass  character  of  the  r»mp»i(^  jg 
perceived  as  an  essential  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary process,  and  of  the  raising  of  politi- 
cal consciousness  and  organization.  It  Is  felt 
that  the  city  people  who  take  part  will  get 
an  understanding  of  the  working  conditions 
and  life  of  the  rural  working  class,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  tasks  of  Uie  rev- 
olution. The  rampaign  will  bring  the  boie- 
fits  of  the  revolution  to  the  countryside,  use 
texts  which  will  provide  a  political  aware- 
ness to  the  illiterates  on  what  has  happened 
in  Nicaragua  and  an  understanding  of  the 
revolutionary  process.  It  is  expected  that 
many  of  the  ilUteratea  whose  political  oon- 
sdousneas  and  independence  have  been  de- 
veloped by  becoming  literate  will  be  orga- 
nized in  the  mass  organizations  (youth, 
womens',  unions,  farmworkers,  etc.)  which 
are  organizing  the  campaign  and  are  seen  as 
the  essential  defenders  of  the  revolutionary 
process. 

7.  The  campaign  is  being  carried  out  as 
war  on  Illiteracy— with  the  same  seriousness 
ttiat  the  war  against  the  Somoza  dictatCH'- 
ship  was  fought  Volunteers  are  being  orga- 
nized into  Brigades  and  Fronts,  with  the 
same  names  as  the  brigades  and  frmits  that 
fought  the  guerrilla  war  against  Somosa.  It 
is  designed  to  create  that  same  fighting 
spirit  which  existed  against  the  dictatorship 
to  battle  as  great  eaiany  of  the  revolution, 
illiteracy  and  ignorance.  A  literate,  aware, 
conscious  people  Is  seen  as  the  way  to  free- 
dom, to  defending  the  revolution,  and  to 
deepening  lt.« 


SANDINISTA  TERRORISTS  ON 
THE  BfARCH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  next  few  weeks  the  House  will  be 
asked  to  send  $75  million  of  taxpayer 
wages  to  stabilize  the  Marxist  regime 
in  Nicaragua.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  watch  how  Mr.  Carter  and  the  press 
has  tried  everything  possible  to  recon- 
cile this  aid  package  with  the  in- 
creased anti-Communist  rhetoric  of 
re<%nt  weeks.  They  have  named  the 
bill  the  "Si>ecial  Central  American  As- 
sistance Act"  to  fog  the  real  purpose 
of  the  legislation  and  they  have  done 
their  best  to  portray  the  new  Nicara- 
gua as  some  s(x:ialist  nirvana  that  will 
become  the  bosom  buddy  of  America 
oncx  several  million  dollars  fill  their 
coffers. 

Maybe  this  time  the  n.S.  pu6Uc  will 
not  allow  itself  to  be  duped  hito  aiding 
one  more  beach  head  for  communism. 
Over  the  years  we  have  aided  Castro 
in  Cuba.  buUt  the  plants  for  the  Sovi* 
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eta  to  revitalize  their  armored  divi- 
sions, given  credibility  to  Swapo  in  Na- 
mibia and  to  the  BfPLA  in  Angola,  we 
have  opened  the  door  for  the  Ayatol- 
lah  in  Iran  and  we  have  given  Implicit 
moral  support  to  guerrillas  in  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  by  not  supporting  ef- 
forts to  stop  their  violence.  One  day 
Americans  might  learn  that  there  are 
forces  out  there  that  must  be  con- 
fronted and  can  never  be  co-opted. 

The  Nicaragua  aid  bill  has  been 
pushed  by  the  media  and  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  vital  method  of  keeping 
Nicaragua  from  becoming  an  outpost 
for  Cuba.  The  assiunption  in  this  argu- 
ment is  that'  the  Sandinistas  are 
spending  their  time  worrying  about  in- 
ternal improvements  to  their  war-torn 
nation.  Every  now  and  then  reality 
breaks  through  this  sugar  coating. 
Buried  deep  in  the  Washington  Post  is 
a  short  news  item  about  Juan  Jose 
Molina  Peres.  Juan  is  a  Sandinista  ter- 
rorist captured  during  a  skirmish  with 
government  force  in  Ea  Salvador. 
What  was  a  Sandinista  doing  in  El  Sal- 
vador? He  was  aiding  leftist  forces  in 
fighting  the  existing  government.  Was 
he  a  lone  operative?  He  was  part  of  a 
four-man  team  that  had  arrived  from 
Nicaragua  to  help  destabilize  the 
country  of  El  Salvador. 

For  months  there  have  been  reports 
coming  from  El  Salvador,  Guatem^ 
and  Hondoras  of  increased  terrorism 
in  the  wake  of  Nicaragua  falling.  Just 
like  in  Southeast  Asia  me  dominoes 
are  being  lined  up  for  a  long-term  pro- 
gram of  conquest.  Also  like  Southeast 
Asia  the  media  is  doing  its  best  to 
downplay  the  obvious  signs  of  regional 
adventurism.  We  discounted  the  hand 
writing  on  the  wall  in  Vietnam  and 
now  have  the  tragedies  of  the  boat 
people  and  the  refugee  camps  in  Thai- 
land. Are  we  now  going  to  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  Mr.  Carter  and  company  and 
fimd  the  Sandinistas  as  they  march  up 
the  coast?  It  is  time  to  draw  the  line 
and  that  line  should  begin  with  Nica- 
ragua aid.« 


SURVIVING  CASTRO'S  HELL 
HUBER  MATOS'  TRIUMPH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxnfois 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Tuesday.  February  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1979, 1  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times, 
dealing  with  Huber  Matos.  For  20 
years  Matos,  a  former  aide  to  Fidel 
Castro,  was  imprisoned  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  treason  to  the  Castro 
regime.  Matos'  real  offense  was  his  re- 
fusal to  go  along  with  the  Castro  dic- 
tatorship. Castro's  cruel  vengeance  on 
this  man  ranks  high  among  the  most 
inhuman  and  vindictive  crimes  ever 
committed  by  a  dictator  against  one 
innocent  human  being. 

Now  Matos  is  free.  He  has  talked  to 
a  Times  reporter  about  the  way  he 
spent  the  last  20  years  in  Castro's 
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Cuban  prisons.  The  article  should  be 
required  reading  for  those  in  govern- 
ment and  media  who  have  taken  a 
starry-eyed  approach  to  the  Cuban 
dictator.  Castro  is  satanic  in  his  hatred 
of  those  who  stand  in  his  way  and  he 
has  made  a  hell  out  of  Cuba.  Matos 
endured  one  comer  of  that  hell  and 
siUTlved.  Before  we  even  begin  to 
think  about  recognizing  Castro's  Cuba, 
Huber  Mato's  story  should  be  made 
known  to  every  American. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  "Pris- 
oner of  Castro:  The  Huber  Matos 
Story,"  from  the  New  York  Times, 
February  4, 1980. 

PsisonR  OP  Castro:  The  Hitber  Matos 

Stoht 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Huber  Matos  is  61  years  old,  compact, 
grizzled  and  alert.  There  Is  a  suggestion  of  a 
graying  badger  to  him:  an  Independent  crea- 
ture that  is  fierce  In  comers. 

It  has  been  said  that  of  all  Fidel  Castro's 
political  prisoners,  that  one  he  was  most 
nervous  about  was  this  prickly  provincial 
schoolmaster  who  fought  for  him  In  the 
Sierra  Maestra  and  had  become  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rebel  army  by  the  time  Pul- 
genclo  Batista,  the  Cuban  dictator,  fled. 

Ten  months  after  the  victory.  Mr.  Matos. 
unhappy  with  the  increasingly  authoritar- 
ian style  of  the  Castro  regime,  tried  to 
resign.  Instead  of  granting  his  request  to 
return  to  teaching.  Bilr.  Castro  denounced 
him  as  a  traitor,  arrested  him,  and  ran  the 
trial  that  condemned  blm  to  20  years  in 
prison. 

TBniO  OF  LIFE  IN  JAIL 

Twenty  years  later— one  third  of  his  life- 
Mr.  Matos  was  released,  after  a  long  inter- 
national campaign  on  his  behalf.  He  lives  In 
the  United  States  now,  and  spends  his  time 
writing  and  speaking  on  hehalf  of  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  remaining  In  Cuba.  He  would 
like  to  unify  whatever  part  of  the  Cuban 
exile  community  can  be  unified  around  the 
idea  that  prison  punished  and  preserved  in 
him:  that  Cuba  needed  drastic  social 
changes  but  not  a  dictatorship. 

He  does  not  believe  that  the  exiles  can  be 
a  decisive  factor  In  any  future  changes  In 
Cuba.  But  he  thinks  they  can  encourage  an 
eventual  vast  revulsion  of  the  Cubans 
against  the  political  system  they  live  imder. 

He  cane  here  the  other  day  to  talk  about 
his  life  in  the  Cuban  revolution  and  his  life- 
time In  Its  Jails.  This  is  his  account. 

Huber  Matos  worked  with  Fidel  Castro  for 
more  than  a  year  before  he  met  him.  When 
Mr.  Castro  landed  with  a  small  group  In  De- 
cember 1958  and  began  operating  In  the 
Sierra  Maestra,  Huber  Matos  drove  tHicks 
into  the  foothills  to  supply  him.  Then  he 
went  to  Costa  Rica  to  get  arms. 

WARM  WELCOME  BY  CASTRO 

On  March  30.  1958,  he  crash-landed  by 
night  In  a  small  plane  with  12  men  and  five 
tons  of  weapons  aboard,  in  a  mountain  set- 
tlement. "Three  hours  later  we  were  with 
Fidel,"  he  recalled.  "He  was  euphoric.  He 
began  rummaging  through  the  crates  trying 
out  the  different  weapons,  shooting  them 
off  Into  the  air,  as  happy  as  a  child  and 
saying,  'Now  we  really  will  win  the  war." " 

The  cordiality  of  this  first  meeting  was 
marred  when  Mr.  Castro  insisted  we  go  back 
to  Costa  Rico  to  get  mope  arms.  He  insisted 
on  staying.  "Fidel  said  to  me,  'Oh,  so  you 
want  to  fight.'  And  I  said  it  wasn't  a  ques- 
tion of  wanting  to  fight  but  of  participating 
In  the  sacrifices.  And  furthermore— I  said— I 
came  leading  a  group  of  men.  If  they  stay 
and  I  go  I  will  be  playing  on  ugly  role  and  I 
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wasn't  bom  to  play  such  roles.  I  think  be 
never  forgot  this." 

Mr.  Matos  stayed.  He  was  green  but  he 
turned  into  a  tenacious  and  effective  fight- 
er, and  within  six  months  he  had  been  given 
the  rank  of  comandante,  or  major,  and  put 
in  charge  of  a  column. 

As  be  recalls  It,  his  relations  with  Mr. 
Castro  were  both  close  and  distant.  There  Is 
a  quality  of  fierce  llteral-mlndedness  to  Mr. 
Matos  that  rubbed  against  Mr.  Castro's  mix- 
ture of  sweeping  charm  and  evasiveness.  By 
now,  and  with  20  years  in  prison  to  reflect 
on  It,  Mr.  Matos  sees  In  Fidel  Castro's  char- 
acter the  main  explanation  for  the  political 
course  he  came  to  take. 

"The  day  after  I  arrived  I  saw  him  take 
one  of  his  comandantes  and  humiliate  him 
to  the  vilest  language  over  some  trivial  mis- 
take. I  knew  I  would  never  accept  such 
treatment.  And  one  day,  when  I  returned 
from  a  mission,  he  used  language  that  I 
would  call  disrespectful.  He  was  seeing  how 
far  he  could  go  with  me. 

"I  said  I  had  not  come  for  this,  that  I  was 
a  fighter  and  did  not  accept  Insults;  and 
that  rather  than  accept  them  I  would  tum 
In  my  weapon  and  go  down  to  the  foothills 
and  grow  vegetables  for  the  revolution.  I 
thought  I  would  be  arrested— I'd  seen  It 
happen  to  others— but  no,  he  said  nothing." 

As  for  politics,  Mr.  Matos  said  he  had  no 
reason  at  the  time  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Cas- 
tro's alms  were  similar  to  his  own.  "We'd 
spend  the  nights  talking  about  things;  and 
he  always  expressed  himself  as  one  deter- 
mined to  carry  forward  a  democratic  revolu- 
tion. I  had  no  doubts.  He  even  used  to  wam 
us  about  the  Communists,  When  I  was  orga- 
nizing the  column  he  told  me  to  find  ways 
to  keep  the  Communists  out  of  the  key 
Jobs." 

A  TRUtST  FOR  POWER 

Does  he  now  think,  in  fact,  that  Mr. 
Castro  was  a  convinced  Communist  all 
along? 

"No.  I  think  he  was  playing  a  double  card. 
In  my  opinion,  Fidel  was  not  convinced  of 
the  virtues  of  Marxism-Leninism.  He  was  a 
man  who  wanted  power. 

"If  he  finally  chose  the  Communist  alter- 
native It  was  because  If  he'd  taken  the 
democratic  road  he  would  not  have  l>een 
able  to  remain  20  years  in  power.  Tempera- 
mentally it  would  not  have  suited  him.  He 
doesn't  like  to  be  opposed,  and  he  found 
himself  better  off  In  a  Communist  structure 
where  the  leader  Is  a  demigod. 

"Even  today  I  don't  believe  that  he  is  a 
convinced  Communist.  Look  at  the  Consti- 
tution. Do  you  recall  that  the  day  that  the 
new  Communist  Constitution  was  pro- 
claimed, he  went  to  Moscow  to  attend  the 
Soviet  party  congress?  This  is  the  man  who 
talked  about  institutionalizing  the  revolu- 
tion." 

VK  COIOfAIlS  OP  PROVmCE 

After  the  rebel  victory.  Mr.  Iifotos  was  put 
In  charge  of  the  province  of  Camagtiey,  and 
remained  in  the  vaguely  defined  top  ranks 
of  the  revolution.  It  was  the  vagueness  that 
began  to  bother  him.  he  said;  the  fact  that 
Fidel  Castro  centered  all  power  in  himself 
and  took  no  steps  to  create  a  democratic 
structure. 

In  July  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Castro  that  rather 
than  aggravate  divisions,  he  wanted  to 
resign  quietly  and  go  back  to  teaching.  "A 
few  days  afterwards  he  saw  me  In  the  Hotel 
Hilton  and  told  me:  'Chlco,  there's  no 
reason  for  you  to  leave.  Keep  on  working;  I 
need  you.  Look.  If  later  on  you  still  feel  you 
must  leave,  then  offer  your  resignation  and 
we'll  sit  down  and  talk  about  It.' 

"At  that  point  I  think  he  was  sincere.  So 
when  things  didn't  Improve  and  I  wrote  my 
last  letter  on  Oct.  19  I  didn't  expect  what 
would  happen.  Because  until  that  day  we 
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treated  each  other  like  brothers.  It  was  Im- 
possible for  me  to  conspire  against  him;  and 
I  felt  that  though  I  must  leave  I  wouldn't  go 
against  him." 

nil.  Castro  wrote  back  agreeing  to  his  res- 
ignation. But  early  the  next  day,  the  radio 
began  broadcasting  reports  that  Mr.  Matos 
was  leading  the  CamagUey  garrison  in  an  In- 
surrection. Soon  after,  Camilo  Cienfuegos, 
the  army  Chief  of  Staff,  arrived  In  Cama- 
gOey  with  an  order  for  his  arrest.  Major 
Cienfuegos,  who  died  In  a  mysterious  plane 
crash  several  days  later,  was  a  friend,  and 
apologetic. 

"When  we  got  to  headquarters  Camilo  re- 
alized that  this  was  ridiculous:  that  there 
was  no  sign  of  an  Insurrection."  Major  Cien- 
fuegos got  on  the  phone  to  Osvaldo  Dortl- 
cOs,  the  President. 

"DorticOs  asked  him  to  put  Fidel  on,  and 
Camilo  said  he  wasn't  here,  and  then  Dorti- 
cOs told  him  to  put  Huber  on.  So  I  took  the 
phone— everything  was  very  polite  though 
Ramlro  Valdes,  the  security  chief,  was  right 
beside  me— and  DorticOs  said,  'Huber, 
what's  happening?  I  told  him  Fidel  was 
making  a  scandal  because  I  tried  to  resign; 
and  he  said:  We  must  stop  this.  It  makes  no 
sense.' 

"Camilo  went  off  to  where  Fidel  was.  The 
next  thing  I  knew,  Fidel  rushed  past  me  as 
if  the  DevU  were  after  him,  and  went  out  to 
the  balcony  and  addressed  the  crowd. 

"He  called  me  a  traitor  and  said  that  I 
didn't  have  the  guts  to  come  out  and  face 
the  people.  So  I  told  Camilo,  'You  tell  him  I 
have  lots  to  tell  the  people,  and  I  want  him 
to  give  me  the  chance.'  So  Camilo  went  and 
told  him,  'Huber  wants  to  speak  too,'  and 
when  Fidel  heard  that,  he  ordered  Ramlro 
to  take  me  away  Immediately.  They  put  me 
on  a  plane  to  Havana;  and  20  of  my  officers 
Insisted  on  coming  along;  they  said  if  I  was 
arrested  so  were  they." 

After  the  court-martial,  ^Mr.  Matos  spent 
20  years  In  half  a  dozen  different  prisons. 
For  most  cf  the  time  he  was  in  solitary  con- 
finement; for  one  period  of  a  year  he  was 
given  no  clothes  and  subsisted  in  his  under- 
wear. 

THE  WORST  BEATIMO 

He  says  that  for  the  moment  he  does  not 
Want  to  disclose  the  full  details  of  a  treats 
ment  that  ranged  "from  brutal  to  subhu- 
man." He  does  say  he  received  a  number  of 
beatings.  The  worst  took  place  In  1973, 
When  a  dozen  men.  carrying  lengths  of 
cable,  broke  several  of  his  ribs  and  tore  a 
muscle  loose  from  his  left  shoulder.  TUs 
was  after  14  years  of  Imprisonment,  and  It 
Illustrates  what  he  says  was  the  main 
horror  of  those  20  years:  the  total  Insecur- 
ity. 

Mr.  Matos's  20  years  were  marked  by 
sudden  and  arbitrary  violence,  he  says,  and 
unexplained  deprivations  such  as  sudden 
transfer  to  a  worse  cell,  solitary  confine- 
ment, a  ban  on  visitors,  or  violent  and  de- 
structive searches. 

The  psychological  and  physical  pressure 
over  20  years  did  nothing  to  gentle  the  pris- 
oner's Inveterate  pugnacity.  Shortly  before 
the  time  for  his  release,  security  men  came 
to  take  him  from  the  East  Havana  prison  to 
security  headquarters.  Mr.  Matos  immedi- 
ately protested  that  this  was  against  regula- 
tions, and  went  into  a  fighter's  crouch.  He 
was  dragged  out,  violently  beaten,  and 
thrown  Into  a  car.  On  the  way  across  town 
his  escorts  told  him,  he  says,  that  he  never 
would  be  released. 

"Do  you  know  what  It  means,  if  you've 
always  thought  you  would  die  in  prison,  and 
after  20  years  you  are  on  the  point  of  being 
freed,  and  you  reason  that  if  they  beat  you 
this  way  It  means  they  have  no  Intention  of 
releasing  you?  And  I  thought,  my  wife  will 
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be  destroyed,  hoping  for  20  years  that  I'd  be 
out." 

BOW  THE  JAn.nfG  ENDED 

Convinced  he  was  to  be  killed.  Mr.  Matos 
said,  he  went  into  a  kind  of  frenzy. 

"They  took  me  to  the  foreigners'  cells. 
They  are  furnished  nicely,  so  that  foreign- 
ers will  commend  the  prisons.  But  I  was 
screaming  and  struggling,  and  so  they  threw 
me  face-up  on  the  bed. 

"As  soon  as  they  took  the  handcuffs  off,  I 
jumped  up  and  grabbed  the  chair  to  go  at 
them,  and  they  wrestled  it  away  and  re- 
treated to  the  door,  so  I  jumped  up  again 
and  grabbed  the  table  and  smashed  off  two 
legs,  and  then  I  broke  everything  else  that  I 
could,  even  the  light  switches. 

"And  then  I  built  myself  a  kind  of  parapet 
In  the  comer,  using  mattresses  and  furni- 
ture, and  each  time  they  tried  to  come  In  I 
had  these  two  chair  legs  In  my  hands." 

A  senior  officer  came  to  try  to  persuade 
him  that  he  really  wpuld  be  released  and  to 
urge  him  to  quiet  down  and  put  on  fresh 
clothes.  A  diplomatic  mission  from  Costa 
Rica  was  coming  to  escort  him,  the  officer 
said,  and  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should  be 
seen  bloody,  bruised  and  with  his  clothes 
torn  to  pieces.  "If  I  look  this  way  it  is  your 
fault,"  Mr.  Matos  says  he  told  him.  "But 
after  a  day  and  a  night  when  nobody  got 
any  sleep  I  began  to  reflect  it  might  be  true, 
and  I  agreed  to  clean  myself  up."« 


EDMUND  P.  JUTEAU 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHEa 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  "5^ ork.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  I  commended  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
record  of  achievement  of  a  member  of 
my  constituency,  Mr.  Edmund  P. 
Juteau.  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  served 
his  coimtry  and  his  fellow  veterans 
faithfully.  I  am  saddened  to  report 
that  Mr.  Juteau  died  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1980.  of  cancer. 

In  his  brief  life,  Mr.  Juteau  helped  a 
great  many  people.  I  hope  that  his  ex- 
ample, as  a  man  unafraid  to  pursue  his 
goals  in  spite  of  serious  obstacles,  will 
continue  to  help  many  people.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
siding  our  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
siu^vors— his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  fellow  veterans.9 


HOW  MUCH  OF  AN  ALLY  IS  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  MOROCCO? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  an  article  entitled  "Arms  for  Moroc- 
co?" published  in  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine, 
chairman  of  the  Africa  Subconunittee 
Stephen  Solarz  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  supplying  new  types  -of 
weapons  to  the  Moroccan  Govern- 
ment. 

My  colleague  and  good  friend  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Ed  Der- 
winski  responded  to  Mr.  Solarz'  arti- 
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cle  in  a  letter  disagreeing  with  a 
number  of  his  assertions.  One  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Derwinski  is  especially 
worth  emphasizing: 

In  my  opinion,  the  problems  confronting 
us  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan  can  t>e  attribut- 
ed, among  other  things  to  a  global  percep- 
tion that  we  have  l>ecome  an  undependable 
ally  who  no  longer  can  be  counted  upon  In 
the  crunch. 

I  believe  the  comments  made  by  Mr. 
Derwinski  are  worth  considering,  and 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
his  views  on  "Arms  for  Morocco": 
HOITSE  OP  Represehtativbs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24.  1980. 
Hon.  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 
U.S.  House  0/  Repreientatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Steve:  Thank  you  for  calling  my  at- 
tention to  your  article  in  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine  concerning  VS.  arms  sales  to  Mo- 
rocco. Tou  have  analyzed  a  difficult  ques- 
tion with  your  customary  energy.  I  must 
disagree,  however,  »ith  many  of  your  con- 
clusions. Given  your  reputation  as  this  Con- 
gress most  brilliant  student  of  world  affairs. 
I  do  so  with  considerable  trepidation. 

At  the  outlet,  I  want  to  n^ke  it  clear  Uiat 
I  approve  of  a  "globalist"  approach  to  for- 
eign policy.  The  way  we  respond  to  a  situa- 
tion ki  one  area  of  the  world  does  Impact  on 
events  and  nations  elsewhere.  How  we  treat 
our  African  friends  Is  definitely  noted  by 
our  NATO,  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf 
allies  and  influences  the  formulation  of 
their  foreign  policy  equations.  If,  as  you 
suggest,  the  Administration  is  finally  recog- 
nizing this  International  fact  of  life  with  re^ 
spect  to  Its  Western  Sahara  policy.  I  believe 
It's  about  time. 

In  my  opinion,  the  problems  confronting 
us  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan  can  be  attribut- 
ed, among  other  things,  to  a  global  percep- 
tion that  we  have  become  an  undependable 
ally  who  no  longer  can  be  counted  upon  in  a 
crunch. 

Steve,  you  seem  to  be  concerned  about  the 
amount  and  type  of  equipment  the  Adminis- 
tration is  contemplating  selling  Morocco. 
You  appear  to  make  a  distinction  between 
offensive  and  defensive  weaponry.  Frankly, 
I  cannot  see  the  difference.  A  weapon  is  a 
weapon,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  em- 
ployed determines  whether  it  is  defensive  or 
offensive.  In  view  of  recent  Pollsario  incur- 
sions deep  Into  Morocco,  I  think  some  of 
these  so-called  offensive  weapons  are 
needed  to  defend  Morocco. 

I  gather  the  King  and  his  military  advi- 
sors left  you  with  the  unrealistic  Impression 
that  with  additional  DjS.  equipment  they 
could  win  a  "quick  victory"  In  the  Sahara. 
As  I  recall,  you  met  with  Hassan  in  August. 
Since  then,  he  appears  to  have  changed  his 
mind  as  he  stated  during  a  subsequent  Inter- 
view about  two  months  ago  that  he  envi- 
sioned "a  peaceful  solution  for  the  Sahara 
...  I  have  my  peace  plan  and  I  do  believe 
that  during  1980  we  shall  reach  peace  at  the 
Sahara."  The  King  went  on  to  add  that  "If  I 
made  public  my  peace  plan  now  it  would 
achieve  the  wrong  effect.  First  we  tiave  to 
gain  our  strongholds  in  the  Sahara,  and 
afterwards  we  can  talk  peace."  In  the  same 
Interview,  Hassan  also  declared  that  "we 
shall  not  penetrate  Algeria's  territory  to 
chase  the  Polisartos."  Such  temperate  state- 
ments are  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objective  of  encouraging  the  King  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  from  a  position  of 
reasonable  strength. 

Your  attempt  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
our  exi>erience  in  Angola  and  what  could 
happen  In  the  Western  Sahara  Just  doesnt 
wash.  You  Imply  that  we  had  little  prospect 
for  success  if  we  had  continued  our  taist- 
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ance  to  anti-Communist  forces  in  Angola.  At 
last  report.  Jonas  Savimbi  was  still  going 
strong,  and  if  Congress  hadn't  terminated 
U.S.  support.  I  t>elieve  we  would  now  be 
dealing  with  a  friendly  government  in 
Luanda  rather  than  a  Marxist  regime  that 
enjoys  so  little  popular  support  it  needs 
20.000  Cuban  troops  to  sustain  it. 

In  addressing  the  self-determination  ques- 
tion, you  cite  reports  that  the  "Pollsario  is 
overwhelmingly  based  on  the  indigenous 
Western  Saharan  population."  Given  the 
nomadic  history  of  the  people  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  very  skeptical  of  such  a  con- 
clusion. E>oes  a  nomad  call  any  area  his 
home?  In  this  regard.  I  note  press  accounts 
that  the  Polisario  army  has  in  its  ranks 
tribesmen  from  Mauritania,  Algeria,  Niger, 
and  Mali.  Does  not  that  suggest  less  than 
overwhelming  indigenous  support  for  the 
Polisario.  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  merce- 
naries clandestinely  paid  by  the  likes  of  Al- 
geria, Libya,  and  perhaps  even  the  U.S.S.R.? 

Your  revelation  that  Ethiopia  was  among 
those  African  governments  that  has  recog- 
nized the  Polisario  is  a  blatant  example  of 
that  Marxist  regime's  hyiKtcrisy.  I  wonder 
how  Mengistu  would  feel  about  a  self-deter- 
mination referendum  in  Eritrea.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Eritreans  can  make  a  much  strong- 
er historical  claim  for  their  autonomy  than 
the  Polisario,  yet  nobody  in  the  OAU  or  UN 
seems  to  be  focusing  on  that  question. 
Knowing  of  your  respect  for  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  undoubtedly  the  African 
Subcommittee,  which  you  chair,  has  already 
looked  into  the  matter,  hasn't  it? 

As  to  the  1975  UN  Visiting  Mission's  find- 
ings on  the  Polisario.  a  word  of  caution  is  in 
order.  Any  organization  that  passes  a  reso- 
lution equating  Zionism  with  racism  war- 
rants having  anything  it  says  subjected  to 
severe  scrutiny. 

In  discussing  the  political  coloration  of 
the  Polisario.  you  point  out  that  "Polisario 
leaders  indicated  that,  in  the  context  of  an 
independent  Saharan  state,  they  would  be 
inclined,  for  economic,  cultural  and  geopo- 
litical reasons,  to  look  toward  the  West,  not 
the  East,  for  support.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
only  major  liberation  movement  In  Africa 
that  has  not  received  direct  Soviet.  Cuban 
or  Chinese  military  assistance."  The  key 
word  here  is  direct  and  I  notice  you  were 
careful  to  use  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  much  of  the 
Polisario's  military  equipment  is  of  Soviet 
origin  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  guer- 
rillas from  Algeria  and  Libya.  Maybe  that 
does  not  tell  you  anything  but  it  does  me.  It 
reminds  me  Of  recent  contentions  that  the 
Sandinistas  in  iJicaragua  were  not  receiving 
any  direct  Cuban  assistance,  and,  therefore, 
one  should  not  rush  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  political  orientation  of  the  Nicaraguan 
regime. 

In  evaluating  this  arms  sale  to  Morocco, 
what  Morocco  has  done  to  protect  and  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  free  world  must  be 
given  weighty  consideration.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive record  and  includes  twice  (1977-78) 
sending  troops  to  Zaire  to  squash  Cuban- 
backed  insurgencies,  as  well  as  allowing  the 
U.S.  to  maintain  strategic  air  and  naval 
communication  facilities  on  Moroccan  soil. 
In  addition,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
King  Hassan,  who  has  been  a  longtime  ad- 
vocate of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute,  was  the  first  Arab  govern- 
ment leader  to  publicly  support  the  Middle 
East  peace  initiatives. 

We  should  hlso  remember  that  the  King  is 
one  of  the  few  friends  Sadat  has  in  the  Arab 
world,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringuig 
about  Sadat's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.  And 
let's  not  forget  the  actions  Hassan  has 
taken  to  protect  the  security  of  Morocco's 
Jewish  community.  While  I  am  aware  of  the 
occasion  you  mention  when  Morocco  "acted 
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in  ways  that  are  not  compatible  with  our  re- 
gional concerns."  you  must  admit  that 
Hassan  has  taken  more  politically  coura- 
geous pro-U.S.  stands  in  recent  years  than 
any  other  Arab  leader  this  side  of  Sadat. 

To  deny  a  valued  and  strategically  located 
friend  such  a  modest  arms  request  would 
reveal  that  we  have  failed  to  heed  the  les- 
sons of  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  I  am  confi- 
dent all  of  us  realize  we  cannot  afford  to 
send  anymore  of  those  kinds  of  signals. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  J.  Verwihski, 

Member  of  Congres3.» 
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THE  SURFACE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  IfEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1980.  This  bill  bill 
make  our  highway  and  public  mass 
transportation  programs  more  respon- 
sive to  demands  for  expanded  and  in- 
creasingly energy  efficient  transporta- 
tion systems.  Joining  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  important  legislation  are  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation.  Mr.  Shus- 
lER,  and  several  other  Members  of  the 
House,  primarily  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Recent  developments,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  created  a  national  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  promote  energy 
conservation  and  reduce  our  Nations 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  Transpor- 
tation is  of  singular  importance  in  any 
conservation  program  because  trans- 
portation consumes  more  than  half  qi 
every  barrel  of  crude  oil  used  in  this 
country.  Encouraging  greater  energy 
efficiency  in  our  transportation  sys- 
tems will  make  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  petroleum  conser- 
vation effort  and  thus  help  to  create  a 
more  energy  self-sufficient  America. 
Reducing  our  dependence  on  Imported 
oil  also  requires  a  marked  increase  in 
the  domestic  production  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  Increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  alternative  energy  sources  has 
a  direct  impact  on  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation system  as  well.  The  in- 
creased transportation  of  coal  and 
other  energy  commodities  creates  the 
need  for  programs  to  preserve  the 
roads  used  in  energy  transportation 
and  reduce  the  adverse  impact  of  in- 
creased truck  and  rail  movements 
through  our  communities. 

The  goals  of  energy  conservation 
and  increased  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion necessarily  involve  improvements 
in  the  efficiency  of  our  transportation 
systems.  We  must  expedite  targeted 
investments  in  our  public  transporta- 
tion systems  and  in  highway  facilities 
which  support  more  efficient  auto- 
mobile use.  We  must  rebuild  and 
expand  our  existing  public  transporta- 
tion systems  in  urbsm  areas.  We  must 


actively  pursue  programs  to  extend 
public  transportation  to  our  smaller 
urban  and  rural  communities.  We 
must  support  projects  which  will  fa- 
cilitate carpools,  vanpools,  and  other 
high  occupancy  automobile  solutions. 
We  must  preserve  and  improve  our 
Nation's  roads  and  highways  and  fa- 
cilitate the  transportation  of  energy 
commodities. 
The  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 

1980  is  an  important  step  toward 
achieving  an  energy  self-sufficient 
America.  It  fosters  the  development  of 
a  transportation  infrastructure  in  our 
urban  and  rural  areas  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  public  transporta- 
tion. It  brings  us  closer  to  the  goals  of 
completing  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  while  protecting  the  Federal 
investment  in  our  existing  system  of 
public  roads  and  it  addresses  the 
impact  of  the  increased  movement  of 
energy  commodities. 

Energy  efficient  public  transporta- 
tion and  an  improved  energy  transpor- 
tation network  are  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  energy  inde- 
pendence. I  urge  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  to  support  this  bill  which 
increases  our  commitment  to  these 
programs.  The  needs  exist— In  our 
urbsin  and  niral  areas— on  our  high- 
ways and  in  our  transit  systems.  We 
should  act  now  to  meet  our  present 
and  future  transportation  and  energy 
needs.  To  meet  these  needs  we  should 
utilize  a  source  of  funds  which  is  ap- 
propriate for  energy-related  pro- 
grams—the crude  oil  windfall  profits 
tax.  The  direct  energy  Impact  of  these 
programs  makes  the  windfall  profits 
tax  the  logical  source  of  funding  for 
the  expenditiu-es  authorized  in  this 
bill.  While  there  Is  still  some  uncer- 
tainty about  the  final  form  of  the  tax, 
its  sponsors  are  all  in  agreement  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  this  new  tax 
revenue  should  be  devoted  to  increas- 
ing and  encouraging  efficiency  in  our 
transportation  systems— the  purpose 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1980. 

This  bill  contains  two  titles.  Title  I, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  and  title 
II,  the  Federal  Public  Transportation 
Act  of  1980. 

Title  I  would  make  several  changes 
in  title  23,  U.S.  Code,  it  provides  in- 
creased authorizations  for  the  primary 
and  secondary  roads  programs,  the 
bridge  program,  and  the  interstate 
highway  program.  The  bill  increases 
the  fiscal  year  1982  authorizations  for 
these  programs  by  $2,475  billion. 
$1,275  billion  above  the  fiscal   year 

1981  level.  This  represents  a  17-per- 
cent increase,  reversing  the  artificially 
decreased  program  levels  previously 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  al- 
lowing for  needed  program  growth. 

This  bill  also  redefines  the  scope  of 
the  work  remaining  In  the  interstate 
highway  program.  This  redefinition 
limits  the  items  eligible  under  the 
definition  of  interstate  construction. 
Items  excluded  from  the  interstate 
program  are  shifted  to  an  expanded 
3R  program.  The  3R  program  which 
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provides  financial  assistance  for  Inter- 
state resurfacing,  restoration,  and  re- 
habilitation is  amended  to  include 
major  reconstruction  of  interstate  seg- 
ments. This  new  4R  program  will 
greatly  increase  the  funds  available  to 
restore  and  modernize  completed  in- 
terstate segments.  These  actions  focus 
our  efforts  on  completing  unfinished 
portions  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
establishing  a  comprehensive  program 
to  upgrade  our  Nation's  system  of  in- 
terstate highways.  Improving  the  con- 
dition of  our  Nation's  highways  re- 
duces delays  due  to  poor  road  condi- 
tions and  greatly  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  automobile  travel. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  existing 
programs,  title  I  authorizes  two  impor- 
tant new  programs:  the  transportation 
systems  management  program  and  the 
energy-impacted  roads  and  railroad 
crossing  program. 

The  transportation  systems  manage- 
ment program  broadens  the  existing 
traffic  operations  improvement  pro- 
gram to  include  a  range  of  energy  con- 
servation related  traffic  improvement 
projects.  Funds  authorized  under  this 
program  would  be  apportioned  annual- 
ly by  a  formula  to  States.  This  pro- 
gram will  encourage  the  more  efficient 
use  of  our  basic  system  of  public  roads. 

The  energy-impacted  roads  and  rail- 
road crossing  program  provides  funds 
for  the  reconstruction,  resurfacing, 
restoration,  and  rehabilitation  of 
public  roads  used  for  transportation 
activities  to  meet  national  energy  re- 
quirements and  transportation  proj- 
ects to  alleviate  the  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  impacts  of  in- 
creased train  traffic  associated  with 
the  movement  of  energy  commodities. 
This  program  is  needed  to  aUevlate 
the  Impact  of  increased  transportation 
movements  associated  with  the  in- 
creased domestic  production  of  alter- 
native energy  sources. 

Other  sections  included  in  title  I  of 
this  bill  extend  funds  for  car  and  van- 
pool  programs,  expand  the  emergency 
relief  program,  update  the  bridge  re- 
placement program's  apportionment 
formula,  increase  and  grant  contract 
authority  to  the  safer  off -system  roads 
program,  and  raise  the  Federal-aid 
liighway  obligations  ceiling. 

Although  we  cannot  underestimate 
the  importance  of  mass  transit  fai  pe- 
troleiun  import  reduction,  I  do  not 
■want  to  concentrate  energy  conserva- 
tion efforts  in  the  public  mass  trans- 
portation area  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
potential  energy  savings  that  will 
result  from  improvements  in  our  high- 
way programs.  We  must  adopt  a  com- 
prehensive approach  which  Includes 
both  highway  and  mass  transit  ele- 
ments. I  believe  that  substantial 
energy  conservation  benefits  will 
result  from  the  changes  in  the  high- 
way program  included  in  this  bilL 

"ntle  II  of  this  bill  would  change  sec- 
tions of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  The  main  effect  of 
title  II  Is  to  increase  the  existing  au- 
thorizations for  mass  transportation 
programs  and  extend  authorizations 
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through  fiscal  year  1985.  Title  n  pro- 
vides an  additional  $18.9  billion  for  the 
various  programs  during  this  period. 
Total  authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1981  through  1985  would  be  $27.65  bU- 
lion. 

The  largest  increase  in  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  this  bill  is  an  addi- 
tional $10.47  billion  for  the  discretion- 
ary grant  program.  This  increases  the 
authorizations  in  the  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982.  and  1983  and  extends  the  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1985.  The 
biU  also  earmarks  part  of  the  discre- 
tionary grant  program  for  new  system 
construction  and  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting systems  and  reserves  5  percent 
of  the  program's  fimds  for  projects  in 
areas  under  200.000  in  population. 
Cities  throughout  this  Nation  must  de- 
velop and  expand  their  transit  systems 
with  the  aid  of  these  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram. Our  cities  need  these  funds  to 
construct  and  rehabilitate  mass  transit 
systems,  purchase  rolling  stock  and 
equipment,  and  build  maintenance 
facilities.  We  must  begin  to  expand 
our  public  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  alternatives  to  automobile  traveL 

Title  n  also  increases  the  formula 
grant  program  authorizations.  An  ad- 
ditional $125  million .  is  proposed  for 
the  urbanized  area  program  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  TlUs  would  bring  the  pro- 
gram to  $1.89  billion.  Authorizations 
would  increase  10  percent  annually 
through  fiscal  year  1985.  This  pro- 
gram provides  additional  funds  for  op- 
erating assistance  and  bus  purchases. 
Authorizations  for  the  formula  grant 
program  in  nonurbanlzed  areas  are 
also  contained  in  this  bill.  The  pro- 
gram level  Is  increased  by  $5  million 
creating  a  total  program  level  of  $125 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  pro- 
gram would  increase  to  $185  million  by 
fiscal  year  1985.  Increases  in  the  non- 
urbanized  formula  grant  program  en- 
courage the  development  of  public 
transportation  programs  in  our  rural 
and  small  lu-ban  areas. 

Another  section  of  title  II  provides  a 
framework  for  funding  the  interstate 
and  intercity  commuter  trains  sched- 
uled to  be  dropped  from  the  Amtrak 
sjrstem.  However,  this  provision  is  not 
set  in  concrete  and  the  committee  may 
take  a  different  approach  depending 
on  later  input  to  the  committee  re- 
garding the  interstate  and  intercity 
rail  passenger  system. 

Other  changes  included  in  title  II  of 
this  bill  include  maintaining  existing 
authorization  levels  for  the  intercity 
bus  operating  assistance  and  terminal 
development  programs,  continuing 
funding  for  university  research  cen- 
ters and  research  and  development 
programs,  and  retaining  the  current 
state  and  local  maintenance  of  effort 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  act  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  highway  and  mass  transportation 
systems  because  transportation  effi- 
ciency is  so  necessary  to  an  energy  in- 
dependent America.  This  bill  increases 
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our  commitment  to  energy  efficient 
public  transportation  and  streamlining 
our  network  of  public  roads.  It  is  a 
vital  part  of  a  national  effort  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oiL 

I  believe  that  this  bill  has  tremen- 
dous merit  and  meets  a  clerjly  demon- 
strated need.  However,  passage  of  this 
bill  is  practically  fruitless  without  an 
assured  so^rce  of  additional  funds  to 
meet  transportation  energy  conserva- 
tion needs.  It  is  essential  that  suffl- 
cient  fimds  from  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax  are  made  available  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  transporta- 
tion systems.  In  closing,  I  urge  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  and  to  make  sure  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  revenue  gen- 
erated by  the  windfall  profits  tax  is 
committed  to  transportation  systems 
efficiency.  Without  such  a  commit- 
ment the  scope  and  content  of  this 
legislation's  contribution  to  surface 
transportation  energy  efficiency 
cannot  be  asstved. 

Although  this  legislation  authorizes 
major  long-range  increases  in  the  mass 
transit  and  highway  programs,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  continues  to  support 
the  concept  of  a  dedicated  trust  fund 
for  public  transportation  capital  proj- 
ects and  for  energy-related  improve- 
ments to  the  highway  system  as  pre- 
sented in  title  III  of  H.R.  6207.  We 
believe  that  a  trust  fund  or  similar 
dedicated  fund  mechanism  is  the  most 
responsible  method  of  funding  these 
projects.* 


THE  HONEY  POT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  njjROTii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  history 
may  well  record  that  the  hidden  story 
of  the  past  20  years— hidden  from  our 
eyes  but  i^^parent  to  those  who  will 
come  after  us— Is  the  gradual  but  in- 
exorable growth  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment control  over  American  educa- 
tion. 

Sjmdicated  Columnist  Richard 
Reeves  has  recently  written  about  a 
new  educational  phenomenon:  The 
purchase  of  airplanes  by  universities 
to  fly  school  officials  back  and  forth 
from  the  college  to  Washington.  D.C.. 
where  the  "honey  pot"  of  tax  dollars 
awaits  them.  Reeves  quite  correctly 
sees  in  this  new  trend  the  seeds  of 
future  development  along  the  same 
lines.  In  years  to  come  it  will  be  the 
Government  which  will  decide  what  is 
"relevant"  and  what  is  "irrelevant"  in 
college  courses,  because  Government— 
the  "honey  pot"— will  not  only  pay  the 
bill  but  give  the  orders  as  welL 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcoro.  "Takeover  of  the  Colleges." 
by  Richard  Reeves,  from  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times.  February  4, 1980: 
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Washimotoh.— "The  1981  budget  Includes 
a  $15.5  billion  allocation  for  the  new  De 
partment  of  Education."' President  Carter 
said  in  his  budget  message  to  Congress  last 
Monday.  "The  csUblishment  of  this  depart- 
ment will  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  in 
the  short  run.  but  it  will  give  our  system  of 
education  the  consistent  attention  and  high 
priority  it  deserves." 

Coincidentally,  that  day's  Washington 
Post  reported  that  some  people  at  Ohio 
State  University  are  seriously  proposing 
that  the  university  buy  its  own  airplane  to 
transport  school  officials  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Columbus  and  Washington.  It  seems 
that  every  Monday.  30  or  so  university  bu- 
reaucrats and  professors  are  on  the  morning 
flight  to  the  nation's  capital  on  business 
concerned  with  the  $63  million  a  year  Ohio 
State  gets  from  the  federal  government. 

Checking  a  couple  of  other  "private" 
schools,  it  turns  out  that  Princeton  Univer- 
sity geU  $41  million  of  iU  $100  million 
annual  budget  from  Washington  and  45  per- 
cent of  Princeton's  students  are  receiving 
federal  aid.  The  University  of  Miami  gets 
$60  million  from  Washington,  a  third  of  its 
budgetv. 

Derek  Bok.  the  president  of  Harvard,  told 
me  recently  that  his  school  gets  about  25 
percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  Washing- 
ton. He  said  he  spends  "10  percent  or  more" 
of  his  time  dealing  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, federal  regulations  or  federal  aid. 

We  take  all  this  for  granted— the  loans  to 
students,  money  for  research  and  restric- 
tions on  research,  quotas  by  any  name— but 
the  controlling  federal  presence  on  campus 
is  really  new.  Or.  at  least,  it  is  exploding  in 
size  and  scope.  We  are  watching  the  federal 
takeover  of  higher  education. 

When  Bok  became  president  of  Harvard 
eight  years  ago.  he  said,  he  spent  no  time  on 
federal  concerns,  leaving  that  to  one  assist- 
ant in  his  office  who  spent  about  five  hours 
a  week  dealing  with  Washington.  Today, 
there  are  four  full-time  people  in  his  office 
concerned  with  nothing  but  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. And.  Harvard  is  one  of  100  univer- 
sities maintaining  full-time  offices  in  the 
capital. 

What  do  those  off-campus  offices  do? 
"Our  Job  is  to  make  sure  that  the  honeypots 
are  there  and  that  they  are  well-filled."  said 
Peter  Goldschmidt.  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's man  in  Washington. 

So  it  goes.  We  are  all  in  on  it.  Buzzing 
around  the  big  honeypot.  And  getting  stuck. 

"Our  graduate  program  Is  totally  depend- 
ent on  federal  money,"  said  a  chemistry  pro- 
fessor at  a  major  Catholic  university. 
"Almost  all  the  research  here  is  federally  fi- 
nanced, and  the  laws  have  been  changed  so 
that  everything  we  do  has  to  be  'relevant  to 
sodely's  needs.' " 

Who  decides  what  Is  relevant? 

•TTie  government.  In  my  department,  the 
work  is  controlled  by  a  ladder  of  bureau- 
crats leading  up  to  the  secretary  of  defense. 
But  it  doesn't  have  to  be  defense.  Every- 
body Is  working  under  some  set  of  specifica- 
tions from  Washington.  A  lot  of  us  don't  do 
what  we  want  to  do.  We  do  what  the  govern- 
ment will  pay  for." 

Most  of  this  has  happened  in  the  last  10 
years.  In  another  10  years  Ohio  SUte  will 
have  its  own  airplane,  and  so  will  a  lot  of 
other  "sUte"  and  "private"  universities. 
Their  people  will  be  Jetting  back  and  forth 
to  Washington  to  get  their  honey— and 
their  orders.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  JOHN  R. 
GALLAGHER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  priesthood  of  Father  John 
R.  Gallagher,  a  man  I  am  honored  to 
call  a  friend. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Father  Gallagher  When  I  attended 
grade  school  at  Nativity  School  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa.  Father  Gallagher  was  an 
assistant  pastor,  the  coach  for  every 
sport,  and  the  school's  most  feared  dis- 
ciplinarian. At  8  feet  4  inches,  he  was 
a  giant— a  giant  of  a  man  In  every  re- 
spect, a  priest  we  admired  and  loved. 

Father  Gallagher  Is  truly  an  excep- 
tional individual.  He  was  bom  in  Min- 
eral Point.  Wis.,  in  1929.  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Gallagher.  He  at- 
tended Loras  College  and  Mount  St. 
Bernard  Seminary  in  my  hometown  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  was  ordained  25 
years  ago  in  Christ  the  King  Chapel  at 
Loras  College,  my  alma  mater,  by 
Most  Rev.  Leo  J.  Binz. 

Since  his  ordination.  Father  Gal- 
lagher has  served  as  associate  pastor 
to  parishes  in  Ames,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Charles  City,  Dubuque,  Spencer 
Grove,  Urbana.  Walker,  and  Waterloo; 
and  as  the  pastor  of  Jesup  and 
Marlon,  Iowa.  He  is  presently  the 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in 
Marion. 

Father  Gallagher  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Clergy  Conference  Plan- 
ning Commission  In  1971,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  Loras  College  since  1973.  Currently, 
he  is  the  vice  chairman  of  that  board. 
And— perhaps  of  the  most  inspira- 
tion—is the  fact  that  Father  Gal- 
lagher was  the  sparkplug  behind 
Camp  Courageous,  one  of  the  great 
humanitarian  projects  in  northeast 
Iowa.  Camp  Courageous  serves  the  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  young  people 
of  Monticello,  Iowa. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many,  many 
people  when  I  thank  Father  Gallagher 
for  all  that  he  has  done  and  indicate 
that  I  am  now  looking  forward  to  his 
golden  Jubilee.* 


OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 
ILLUSIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  KELLY 

or  rLORIDA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1980 
•  Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  ages— and  most  notably  during 
this  century— history  has  taught  that 
peace  is  more  akin  to  strength  than  to 
weakness.  Reasonable  commonsense 
and  prudence— guided  by  a  steadfast 
and  righteous  conviction- require  that 
any  political  strategy,  the  objective  of 
which  is  to  guarantee  peace  and  secu- 
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rity,  must  maintain  the  state's  power 
in  peacetime. 

In  the  late  1930's.  Winston  Church- 
ill, warning  an  appeasement-minded 
England  that  a  determined  and  grow- 
ing Nazi  war  machine  would  lay 
Europe  in  ruins,  expressed  the  princi- 
ple in  the  following  way: 

Virtuous  motives,  trammeled  by  Inertia 
and  timidity,  are  no  match  for  armed  and 
resolute  wickedness.  A  sincere  love  of  peace 
Is  no  excuse  for  muddling  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  humble  folk  into  total  war.  The 
cheers  of  weak,  well-meaning  assemblies 
soon  cease  to  echo,  and  their  votes  soon 
cease  to  count.  Doom  marches  on. 

The  failure  to  pay  heed  to  this  warn- 
ing led.  relentlessly,  to  the  untold  suf- 
fering of  a  world  that  laid  in  ruin  and 
ashes— burying  a  reported  30  to  50  mil- 
lion of  its  people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  America— like  England  through- 
out the  1930's— has  found  It  difficult 
to  exercise  power  In  peacetime.  As 
George  C.  Marshall,  architect  of  our 
Nation's  victory  In  World  War  II  and 
champion  of  the  peace  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Truman,  has 
said: 

We  have  tried  since  the  birth  of  our 
Nation  to  promote  our  love  of  peace  by  a 
display  of  weakness.  This  course  has  failed 
us  utterly. 

At  no  time  In  our  history  has  this 
been  more  true  than  during  the  past 
few  years— and  most  notably  during 
the  past  3  years.  Beginning  with  the 
D.S.  defeat  In  Vietnam,  the  lack  of 
U.S.  support  for  Angola,  and  the  U.S. 
acceptance  of  Soviet  numerical  superi- 
ority In  SALT  I,  there  has  been  an  es- 
calating kaleidoscope  of  events  inimi- 
cal to  American  interests:  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba;  Soviet  and  Cuban  sup- 
port of  Ethiopia  against  Somalia;  the 
Communist  coup  In  Afghanistan  and 
South  Yemen;  Vietnam's  Invasion  of 
Cambodia;  the  massive  buildup  of 
Soviet  conventional  and  strategic  arms 
given  International  acceptance 
through  U.S.  behavior  and  codified  in 
SALT  II;  the  Shah's  overthrow  in 
Iran;  the  dramatic  seizure  of  the 
American  Embassy  and  the  holding  of 
hostages  in  Iran;  the  burning  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Pakistan;  the^Increas- 
ing  imcertainty  of  events  in  Saudi 
Arabia;  the  increasing  destabilization 
of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa;  the  at- 
tacking of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Libya 
by  pro-Iranian  demonstrators:  the 
guerrilla  drive  from  the  Western 
Sahara  against  the  King's  troops  In 
Morocco  aimed  at  dominating  the 
narrow  waters  opposite  GIbralter;  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  massing  of  Soviet  troops  on  the 
Pakistan  and  IranlEin  border;  and  the 
general  destabilization  of  pro- Western 
governments  throughout  the  Middle 
East  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  events— and 
others  around  the  globe— point  to  one 
Incontrovertible  fact:  The  world's  bal- 
ance of  power  has  shifted  on  so  clearly 
projected  a  scale  that  unless  the 
United  States  takes  immediate  and 
dramatic  steps  to  reverse  the  trend. 
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the  present  military  and  strategic  con- 
dition will  settle  into  a  permanence 
which  we  cannot  conceive  as  accept- 
able. 

Against  this  background,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  4, 
1980.  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy  n- 
lusioiu"  by  Irving  Kristol,  professor  of 
social  thought  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business 
and  a  senior  fellow  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  Mr.  Kristol  ana- 
lyzes some  of  the  basic  ideas  and  pre- 
conceptions underlying  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy— that  the 
United  States  is  naive,  sentimental,  le- 
galistic, impulsive,  short  on  memory, 
and  fiwdamentally  unaware  of  the 
kind  of  world  In  which  we  live.  Quite 
rightly,  he  points  out  that  henceforth 
our  ability  to  survive  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  will  be  contingent 
upon  how  well  the  United  States  can 
overcome  these  limitations  and  exer- 
cise its  power  during  times  of  relative 
peace.  As  he  says,  the  United  States 
must  accept  the  real  world  as  it  is. 

It  is  a  world  ordered  by  military  force  and 
by  the  willingness  to  use  that  force  when 
circumstances  require.  Whoever  does  not 
have  such  force,  or  is  overly  reluctant  to  use 
it,  ends  up  living  in  a  world  that  has  been 
ordered  by  someone  else  •  •  •  .  It  would  be 
ironic— but  an  irony  that  history  Is  only  too 
familiar  with— If  our  very  reluctance  to  use 
our  power  while  we  have  it  resulted  in  a  hol- 
ocaust that  might  have  been  avoided  had  we 
been  less  "peace-lovinp."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  wasn't  it  something  like  this  that  hap- 
pened to  Britain  and  France  in  the  1930's7" 

I  enthusiastically  commend  the  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  4. 
1960] 
Our  FoRncN  Poucr  Illusions 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 

Just  because  you  have  ceased  to  see  reali- 
ty through  the  distorting  lens  of  a  particu- 
lar ideology.  It  doesn't  mean  that  you  are 
now  able  to  see  it  clearly.  You  may  simply 
be  substituting  a  weak  and  wavering  vision 
for  a  clear  if  false  one. 

I  am,  in  this  connection,  thinking  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  new  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  Though  it  is  obviously  superior  to 
the  old,  in  that  It  Is  not  based  on  patently 
false  ideological  assumptions,  it  may  never- 
theless X>e  a  dangerously  inadequate  ap- 
proach. There  is  an  air  of  improvisation 
about  it,  a  desperate  reaching  for  the  ad  hoc 
response  to  the  exigencies  of  the  immediate 
situation. 

The  myths  of  "detente."  of  a  "North- 
South  dialogue,"  of  an  American-led  cru- 
sade for  universal  "human  rights"— all  these 
are  in  tatters.  But  biU  and  pieces  of  this  ide- 
ology still  float  freely  and  visibly,  if  semi- 
submerged,  in  the  thinking  of  the  Wliite 
House,  the  State  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  They  have  now 
been  oddly  coupled,  however,  w^ith  other 
bits  and  pieces  of  ideological  wreckage  that 
the  administration  has  grabbed  onto— rem- 
nants of  the  Acheson-Dulles  approach  of 
"containing"  Communist  aggression  by 
means  of  a  complex  patchwork  of  alliances 
with  highly  unstable  nations. 

Yet  this  older  approach  gradually  crum- 
bled before  iU  moments  of  truth— in  Viet- 
nam above  alL  (Of  what  use  was  SEATO 
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then?)  It  Is  bard  to  see  bow  It  can  be  truly 
revived.  We  seem  to  be  in  the  process  of 
wedding  yesterday's  dead  Illusions  to  yester- 
year's. Only  strange  and  barren  fruit  can 
issue  from  such  a  unton. 

RKPUBLicAN  nrsmicT 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  partisan  or  cap- 
tious spirit.  If  we  had  had  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  office  tJhJs  past  year.  I  do 
think  we  might  have  managed  our  affairs 
somewhat  better— but  mly  "might  have." 
and  only  somewhat  and  only  temporarily. 
Republicans  don't  really  think  much  about 
foreign  policy.  They  tend  to  be  guided  more 
by  nationalist  instinct,  and  such  instinct  la 
generally  less  treacherous  than  false  pre- 
conceptions. 

Still,  instinct  Is  not  enough,  as  the  record 
reveals.  As  for  John  Poster  Dulles'  reocutl. 
the  less  said  the  better.  He.  more  than 
anyone  else,  may  be  held  responsible  for  the 
Middle  East  chaos  of  the  past  two  decades. 

The  trouble  with  Instinct,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  might  propel  you  to  an  Inappro- 
priate or  downright  wrong  response,  is  that 
it  has  no  stas^ng  power.  Even  the  right  deci- 
sion, if  based  solely  on  Instinct,  will  gradual- 
ly fade  into  a  diminishing  series  of  random, 
ineffectual  decisions.  Doing  the  right  thing, 
whether  it  be  for  the  wrong  reason  or  for  no 
reason  at  all.  is  surely  to  be  preferred  over 
doing  the  wrong  thing  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. But  in  the  end  a  foreign  policy,  if  it  Is 
to  be  successful,  has  to  be  coherent— It  has 
to  consist,  more  often  than  not,  of  doing  the 
right  thing  for  the  right  reason.  And.  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  United 
States  hasn't  had  such  a  forei^  policy  since 
the  days  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

One  does  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  ideas  in  the  realm  of  foreign 
policy.  To  a  very  large  degree,  makers  of 
foreign  policy  are  constantly  being  made 
captive  to  unexpected  events,  and  the 
notion  that  Presidents  or  Secretaries  of 
State  should  somehow  be  able  to  anticipate 
all  crises,  and  are  to  be  blamed  for  falling  to 
do  so,  is  preposterous.  Professors  or  Con- 
gressmen or  JoumaliBts,  who  talk  this  way 
ought  to  be  sentenced  to  Investing  all  of 
their  capital  in  commodity  futures.  They 
would  quickly  learn  how  important  a  role 
luck  plays  In  the  worid's  affairs,  and  how 
even  the  most  sophisticated  analyses  col- 
lapse before  the  onrush  of  events  over 
wtilch  no  one  has  any  controL  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, moat  of  the  time,  you  are  flying  blind, 
in  the  sense  that  no  one  ckb  possibly  figure 
out  all  the  consequences  of  everyone  else's 
actions— or  even  of  one's  own. 

Nevertheless,  some  pQots  are  better  than 
others  when  it  comes  to  flying  blind.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  experience,  character  and  a  whole 
set  of  general  principles  and  ideas— which, 
in  turn,  form  attitudes  and  instincts— about 
the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  skillful  pilot  must 
have  no  sentimental  illusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  elements  he  is  coping  with,  or 
a  naive  faith  In  the  instruments  he  emplojrs 
to  cope  with  them.  Above  all,  he  must  re- 
member what  country  he  is  in,  and  what  the 
likely  terrain  is. 

The  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
has  long  been  plagued  by  all  of  the  atti- 
tudes, underlying  ideas  and  preconceptions 
which  one  would  not  want  to  find  in  the 
pilot  of  such  a  plane.  We  are  naive;  we  are 
sentimental;  we  are  legalistic;  we  are  Impul- 
sive: our  memories  are  short:  and.  above  all. 
we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  keeping  in 
mind  what  world  we  are  in. 

It  is  a  world  ordered  by  military  force  and 
by  the  willingness  to  use  that  force  when 
cirtnuQstances  require.  Whoever  does  hot 
have  such  force,  or  Is  overly  reluctant  to  use 
It,  ends  up  living  in  a  world  that  has  been 
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ordered  by  someone  else.  Tlie  advent  of  no- 
clear  armamenu  has  not  really  i^»ngmt  tbe 
nature  of  this  world.  Those  armaments  haw 
the  purpose  of  deterring  one's  «t»*«»n<»  frotn 
using  such  weapons  In  the  flnt  place.  lUs 
deterrence  having  been  achieved,  we  are 
badi  to  conventional  power  politics,  wttti 
conventional  i 


But  Americans  are  taught  to  believe  that 
power  politics  is  un-American,  because  Im- 
moral, and  that  the  use  bf  tone  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  ought  to  be,  and  can  be.  re- 
plaoed  by  the  rule  of  law— or  even  by  the 
rule  of  love,  if  some  official  statemenU  are 
to  be  believed.  It  is  this  naive  utoplanlsm 
that  has  plagued  American  f oreicn  policy 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  now.  We  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  end.  the  nations  ot  the 
world  must  admire  us  for  wliat  we  are,  and 
tor  the  nice  things  we  are  alwajrs  ready  to 
do  for  them.  But  the  world  Is  full  of  natioos 
that  detest  us  precisely  for  what  we  are- 
free,  democratic  capitalist— and  are  mudi 
more  Interested  in  what  they  might  do  to  us 
than  in  what  we  can  do  for  them.  And  even 
those  who  have  no  hostile  feeUngs  toward 
us  win  not  be  reliable  allies  unless  they  also 
respect  us— perhaps  even  fear  us  a  Uttle. 
The  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  world  go  out 
to  winners,  not  to  nice  guys  who  finish 
second. 

One  frequently  gets  the  impression  that 
American  statesmen  regard  other  nations 
the  way  sentimental  crtmlnologtets  regard  a 
Juvenile  delinquent— someone  to  be  "reha- 
bilitated" by  patient,  compassionate  ther- 
apy. That  was  the  idea  beliind  "detente":  As 
the  Soviets  "matured"  by  virtue  of  closer  as- 
sociation with  us.  they  would  be  more  like 
us.  less  like  themselves.  That  was  the  idea, 
too.  behind  our  foreign-aid  programs,  and 
our  support  of  the  United  Nationa.  WeO.  it 
hasn't  worked  with  our  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  it  won't  work  in  the  case  of  na- 
tions who  do  not  for  a  moment  tlilnk  of 
themselves  as  In  any  sense  "delinquent" 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  as  its  central  purpose  a  world 
order  that  has  been  shat>ed,  to  the  largest 
degree  possible,  In  accord  with  our  national 
interests  a8  a  great  power  that  Is  free,  demo- 
cratic and  capitalist.  To  be  sure,  this  might 
mean  living  in  an  uneasy  truce,  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time',  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  that  are  in  princi- 
ple hostile  to  freedom,  democracy  or  cai>- 
italism.  But  we  should  use  our  power,  as 
they  use  their  powej-.  to  see  that  the  terms 
of  this  truce,  which  are  always  in  flux,  are 
as  consistently  to  our  net  advantages  as  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

I  do  not  see  tliat  the  Carter  administra- 
tion—or even  its  critics,  for  that  matter 
have  moved  toward  any  such  clear  concep- 
tion of  our  national  interest,  or  of  the  role 
of  ix)wer  politics  in  expressing  that  interest. 
Instead,  we  have  responded  to  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan  by  economic  and 
cultural  reactions  that  are  signs  of  weak- 
ness, not  strength.  Simultaneously,  our  di- 
plomacy is  reverting,  as  if  by  automatic 
reflex,  to  the  defensive  "pactomanla"  of  the 
1950s— «  jumble  of  defensive  alliances  with 
highly  unreliable  allies. 

Thus,  we  are  sending  arms  to  Pakistan— a 
shaky  regime  Incapable  of  using  Uiose  arms 
effectively.  It  is  also  a  regime  ttiat  praises 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  Is  engaged  In 
creating  an  "Islamic  nuclear  bomb"  fi- 
nanced by  the  lunatic  rules  of  Libya.  Colo- 
nel Khadafy.  who  will  presumably  take  de- 
livery. At  the  same  time,  we  are  going 
around  the  Indian  (Dcean  with  a  begging 
bowl,  humbly  asking  for  permission  to  es- 
tablish naval  and  air  bases  in  the  area.  How 
pathetid  Why  aren't  we  demanding  bases  in 
Pakistan  (or  South  Yemen  or  Saudi  Arabia) 
as  a  condition  of  support?  Indeed,  wliy 
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arent  we  dwniuwHng  bases  on  pain  of  our 
iMsUUty? 

We  dont  need  any  more  "i>KpeT  allies." 
for  whose  inept  regimes  we  then  take  re- 
sponsibility. Just  think  how  much  better  off 
we  would  be  in  Iran  if,  as  a  condition  for 
selling  the  Shah  all  those  arms,  we  had  in- 
sisted on  bases  in  the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  build  Aim  up  as  the  de- 
fender of  ovr  interests  in  that  region. 

CUBAM  ooirmcPT 

Meanwhile,  in  our  very  own  backyard. 
Cuba  blithely  supports  Insurrectionary 
movements  throughout  Latin  America, 
sends  troops  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
and  generally  behaves  as  if  it  holds  our  in- 
terests and  our  power  in  utter  contempt 
Are  we  helpless  before  such  beligerency  by 
Castro's  Cuba?  And  if  we  are,  how  on  earth 
can  we  be  strong  in  Pakistan? 

It  will  be  said  that  any  such  American  be- 
havior would  mar  our  image  (and  self- 
image)  as  a  peace-loving  nation.  But  the 
way  things  are  heading,  we  shall  awaken 
one  of  these  days  and  discover  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  such  a  peace-loving 
nation.  As  the  late  Q.  F.  Hudson  wrote: 

"There  is  perhaps  no  factor  which  drives  a 
state  into  war  so  inexorably  as  a  steady  loss 
of  relative  power.  Sooner  or  later  a  desper- 
ate now-or-never  mood  overcomes  the  calcu- 
lations of  prudence.  .  .  ." 

It  would  be  ironic— but  an  irony  that  his- 
tory is  only  too  familiar  with— if  our  very  re- 
luctance to  use  our  power  while  we  have  it 
resulted  in  a  holocaust  that  might  have 
been  avoided  had  we  been  less  "peace- 
loving."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wasn't  it  some- 
thing like  this  that  happened  to  Britain  and 
France  in  the  1930s?* 


YELLOW  RIBBON  FOR 
HOSTAGES 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLUIA 
m  THS  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WFBC  television  station  in  Greenville, 
S.C..  has  embarked  on  a  campaign 
which  I  believe  we  would  all  be  well 
advised  to  Join.  As  our  hostages  ordeal 
in  Iran  stretches  toward  100  days;  as 
other  national  and  international  crises 
are  replacing  Iran  on  front  pages  and 
television  news;  as  the  outrage  Ameri- 
cans felt  se  strongly  3  months  ago 
begins  to  wane,  simply  through  emo- 
tional exhaustion,  it  is  important  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  keep  the  hos- 
tages in  our  minds  and  prayers— and 
to  let  the  hostages  Imow  of  our  contin- 
ued concern. 

WFBC  has  initiated  a  public  aware- 
ness campaign  designed  to  do  Just 
that.  They  are  undertaking  a  compre- 
hensive public  service  annoimcement, 
editorial  and  news  campaign  and.  on  a 
more  personal  level,  have  tied  a 
"yellow  ribbon"  aroimd  an  "old  oak 
tree"  on  their  premises  and  are  en- 
couraging station  personnel  to  write  to 
the  hostages  and  wear  their  own 
yeUow  ribbons  each  day  during  this 
period  of  strife. 

Mr.  Speaker.  WFBC  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  initiative.  My  staff 
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aiid  I  have  Joined  their  "yellow 
ribbon"  effort,  and  I  urge  other  Mem- 
bers and  staffs  to  participate.  WFBC 
has  offered  to  provide  personal  yellow 
ribbons  and  preaddressed  post  cards 
for  those  who  are  interested  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  coordinate  your  request. 

WFBC's  kickoff  editorial  follows, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention. 

Tkixow  RnBOM  for  Hostages 

During  the  Vietnam  War  days,  many  of  us 
wore  Identification  bracelets  as  a  daUy  re- 
minder of  the  POW's  and  the  MIA's  and 
their  sacrifice  for  their  country  and  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

In  recent  times,  many  of  us  have  sent 
Christmas  cards  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  hostages  in  Iran.  But  as  the 
days  of  imprisonment  drag  on,  and  Christ- 
mas is  behind  us,  the  hostages  and  their 
perilous  situation  are  too  often  forgotten. 
Now,  with  the  escape  of  several  Americans 
by  means  of  Canadian  help,  the  hostages 
may  be  facing  increasing  hardships. 

We'd  like  to  make  a  suggestion:  Remem- 
ber the  old  song,  "Tie  a  yellow  ribbon 
'round  the  old  oak  tree"?  We'd  like  to  urge 
everyone  to  do  Just  that.  And  also  wear  a 
small  piece  of  yellow  ribbon  each  day  untU 
the  hostages  are  safely  home. 

In  this  way,  we  will  be  keeping  them  and 
their  families  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers 
daily.  It  may  be  only  a  small  gesture,  but 
one  we  think  is  meaningful  and  significant. 
If  jrou  don't  have  a  bit  of  yellow  ribbon 
handy,  we  invite  you  to  come  by  the  studios 
of  Your  Friend  Pour.  We'll  be  pleased  to 
give  you  some  ribbon,  and  also  the  address 
of  the  hostages,  if  you'd  like  to  write  them. 

Join  us,  won't  you:  The  hostages  and  their 
plight  should  be  remembered  in  a  continu- 
ing way. 

That's  our  opinion  •  •  •  What's  yours?* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  JOSEPH  P. 
HERARD 


CHILE  SUPPORTS  AMERICAN 
ACTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALirORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  the  subject  of  Chile  comes 
before  this  body,  it  seems  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  condemnation  or  accusa- 
tion. 

I  believe,  however,  we  should  also 
recognize  praiseworthy  actions  by 
Chile.  In  this  case  the  Chilean  Olym- 
pic Committee  has  decided  not  to 
attend  the  Olympic  games  in  Moscow. 
President  Pinochet  had  recommended 
to  the  committee  that  Chilean  ath- 
letes not  attend,  and  the  Olympic 
Committee  agreed. 

There  has  been  little  reason  in 
recent  years  for  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment to  Join  with  the  United  States  in 
its  foreign  policy  initiatives.  In  this 
case,  Chile  has  overlooked  past  events 
and  ratified  its  support  of  American 
action  in  response  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.* 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv^day.  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKK  Mr.  Speaker,  this, 
Thursday,  when  I  participate  in  the 
assembly  at  Wahlert  High  School  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  commemorate  Na- 
tional Catholic  Education  Week,  a  spe- 
cial tribute  will  be  in  order  for  Father 
Joseph  P.  Herard.  Father  Herard.  who 
is  the  executive  coordinator-principal 
of  Wahlert  High  School,  will  observe 
his  25th  year  in  the  priesthood  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  with  a  mass  of  thanks- 
giving at  St.  Anthony's  Church. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Witness  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  highlights  of  this 
fine  man's  life.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks: 
Father  Hkraiu) 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Herard.  Executive  Coordi- 
nator-Principal of  Wahlert  High  School, 
Dubuque  will  observe  bis  silver  Jubilee  with 
a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  at  St.  Anthony's, 
Sunday,  Feb.  10  at  2  p.m.  A  reception  will 
follow  in  the  parish  hall. 

Bom  in  Cascade,  Iowa  on  July  23,  1929, 
Ft.  Herard  attended  Loras  College  and  Mt 
St.  Bernard  Seminary  in  Dubuque.  Son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Herard,  he  was  or- 
dained on  Feb.  5,  1955  in  Christ  the  King 
Chapel  by  the  Most  Rev.  Leo  Bine. 

After  serving  as  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Henry  Rohlman  and  associate  pastor  in  New 
Hampton,  he  was  appointed  to  Loras  Acade- 
my. From  1959  to  1961  he  took  postgraduate 
studies  at  Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton. 

He  was  appointed  Archdiocesan  Director 
of  Vocations  and  Director  of  Archdiocesan 
Council  of  Catholic  Youth  during  which 
time  he  served  as  Chaplain  at  Holy  Family 
Hall.  He  worked  in  the  National  Office  of 
Extension  Society,  Chicago,  for  one  year.  In 
1967  he  became  Director  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation under  Bishop  Loras  J.  Watters.  He 
served  also  as  spiritual  moderator  of  the 
ACCW.  Director  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  as  well  as  Chaplain  of 
St.  Francis  Home  until  his  present  position 
began  in  1975.« 


WILL  THE  REAL  BUDGET 
PLEASE  COME  UP? 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently spoke  to  this  body  on  the  topic 
of  the  latest  budget  estimate  for  1980. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  1980  budget,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  substantially  above 
the  1979  budget.  Specifically,  estimat- 
ed outlays  are  now  $32  billion  higher 
than  1  year  ago  when  first  proposed. 
In  like  msinner,  the  deficit  increases 
$11  billion,  and  would  be  worse  if  it 
weren't  for  windfall  tax  revenues. 
These  increases  mean  that,  for  the 
third  time  in  5  years,  Congress  will 
have  to  consider  a  third  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  fact  that  budget  authority— 
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which  drives  present  and  future 
spending— increases  more  than  17  per- 
cent from  1979  to  1980  is  equaUy 
alarming.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  Mr. 
MusKie.  has  stated  that  $10  billion 
can  be  added  to  the  President's  latest 
1980  estimates  immediately.  In  our 
first  hearing  this  year,  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  others  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  used  the 
same  $10  billion  figtire.  This  means 
that,  for  starters,  the  1980  deficit  now 
stands  at  $50  billion,  rather  than  the 
$29  billion  in  President  Carter's  origi- 
nal 1980  budget  proposal. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  1981  budget 
as  submitted  by  the  President  this 
week.  There  is  reason  for  the  initial 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  both  Budget 
Committees.  I  hesitate  to  use  the  term 
"phoney."  but  at  best  this  budget  is 
more  political  than  honest. 

Any  President  has  a  right— indeed 
ought— to  send  the  Congress  a  budget 
based  on  what  he  or  she  wants  in 
terms  of  fiscal  policy  and  programs. 
But  Mr.  Carter  can  only  identify  less 
than  1  percent— $5.6  billion— of  the 
budget  in  savings  from  current  law. 
Regardless  of  the  amount  of  assumed 
legislative  savings,  this  Congress  has  a 
dismal  record  on  enacting  legislative 
savings,  whether  recommended  by  the 
President  or  initiated  on  its  own.  It  is 
quite  safe,  therefore,  to  add  another 
$5  billion  to  the  deficit  because  of  the 
unlikelihood  of  realizing  even  these 
meager  legislative  savings. 

In  addition  to  the  $5.6  billion  in  as- 
sumed legislative  savings  on  the  spend- 
ing side  of  the  budget,  the  President  is 
also  counting  on  increasing  tax  rev- 
enues by  $4.5  billion  in  1981,  $5.6  bil- 
lion in  1982.  and  $2.2  billion  in  1983. 
The  problem  for  the  President  is  that 
not  all  of  these  tax  increases  can  be 
done  by  administrative  action.  What- 
ever increases  are  realized  in  1981, 
they,  along  with  the  record  new  social 
security  and  oil  excise  taxes,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  highest  peacetime  tax 
burden  ever— 21.7  percent  of  GNP.  In 
1982.  also  according  to  the  Carter 
budget,  the  tax  burden  will  set  an  all- 
time  record— 22.2  percent— and  that 
record  falls  again  the  following  year  as 
the  new  record  vrill  become  22.7  per- 
cent. Lest  you  think  that  these  per- 
cent changes  are  small,  bear  in  mind 
that  in  a  $3  trillion  economy,  a  change 
of  one -tenth  of  1  percent  in  the  tax 
burden  amounts  to  a  change  in  tax 
revenues  of  $3  billion. 

Add  another  $4.5  billion  to  the  1981 
deficit,  because  that  is  the  figure  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense last  Friday,  before  the  budget 
was  submitted,  as  an  added  fuel  cost. 
This  number  is  not  in  the  budget,  and 
neither  Ls  a  companion  $3.5  billion  for 
1980. 

Because  this  is  an  election  year,  we 
can  also  count  on  substantial  nonde- 
fense  supplementals  not  included  in 
this  budget.  I  suspect  that  these  will 
be  directed  at  traditional  Democratic 
constituencies  and  will  consist  of  the 
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same  programs  which  have  proved 
helpful  politically  and  so  wasteful  eco- 
nomically. For  example,  countercycli- 
cal and  targeted  fiscal  assistance- 
more  appropriately  termed  "targeted 
political  assistance"— quadruple  to  $1 
billion  in  1981. 

If  we  examine  all  of  Carter's  nonde- 
fense  proposals— see  complete  list, 
table  14  beginning  on  p.  590  of  the 
budget— the  spending  explosion  be- 
comes apparent.  In  1981,  the  cost  of 
these  proposals  are  estimated  to  be 
$26  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $20 
billion  in  actual  spending;  but  by  1985, 
these  programs  triple  in  budget  au- 
thority—$77  billion— and  nearly  quad- 
ruple in  outlays— $76  billion.  The  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  convince  the 
American  public  that  the  budget  con- 
tains a  few  relatively  inconsequential 
initiatives  and  that  the  budget  is  con- 
strained. These  numbers  speak  In 
direct  contradiction  to  these  nimibers. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  cite  other  specif- 
ic examples  of  why  this  budget  is  un- 
realistic, if  not  phoney: 

Only  $2  billion  was  put  in  the  1980 
estimates  and  only  $800  million  in  the 
1981  estimates  for  the  cost  of  the  Rus- 
sian grain  embargo,  yet  analysis  say 
the  cost  will  be  around  $4  billion: 

One  of  the  most  blatent  gimmicks 
used  in  this  budget  Ls  to  delay  the  sale 
of  loans  and  other  financial  assets. 
This  means  that  loans  and  other  fi- 
nancial assets  that  would  have  been 
sold  in  1980  are  now  said  to  be  planned 
for  sale  in  1981  rather  than  1989.  Play- 
ing with  mirrors  in  this  way  causes  the 
1981  numbers  to  look  better— lower 
outlays  and  deficits— in  the  amount  of 
about  $3  billion. 

Another  source  of  deception  in  the 
budget  is  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
outlays  and  deficit  of  off-budget  Fed- 
eral activities,  which  are  excluded  by 
law  from  budget  totals.  In  President 
Ford's  budget,  the  off-budget  deficits 
were  put  right  up  front  with  the  uni- 
fied budget's  deficit,  but  in  each  of 
President  Carter's  budgets,  the  off- 
budget  deficits  are  relegated  to  the 
bowels  of  the  budget  tomes.  The  1980 
off-budget  deficit  is  now  estimated  to 
be  the  largest  ever- $16.8  billion— and 
the  1981  off -budget  deficit  is  now  esti- 
mated—and I  empha.size  the  "now"— 
at  $18.1  billion,  which  is  more  than 
the  advertised  unified  budget  s  deficit, 
for  the  first  time  ever.  If  nistory  re- 
peats, look  for  the  off-budget  deficits 
to  rise,  smack  in  the  face  of  the  new, 
but  obviously  inconsequential.  Federal 
credit  monitoring  system. 

The  other  night  on  the  "Tonight 
Show,"  host  Johnny  Carson  said  that 
there  v/as  good  news  and  there  was 
bad  news.  The  bad  news  was  that  the 
Carter  administration  was  predicting  a 
recession;  the  good  news  was  that  they 
haven't  been  right  yet.  I  am  not  so 
sure  we  will  have  a  recession  this  year, 
and  I  believe  if  we  do,  it  vrill  be  mild 
and  with  relatively  low  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  ironic  that  our  present 
levels  of  relatively  high  employment 
and     low     producthity     have     been 
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achieved  in  part  because  of  high 
energy  prices,  as  industry  shifts  to 
more  labor-intensive  production 
mixes,  and  to -Democrat  inspired  Gov- 
ernment jobs  programs  which  fail  to 
produce  permanent  and  productive 
private  sector  jobs.  Yet.  in  this  budget 
we  not  only  see  a  continuation  of  ex- 
pensive—because of  substitution— inef- 
ficient, and  ineffective  programs,  but 
also  a  new  job  program.  At  a  time 
when  demographic  trends  are  indicat- 
ing fewer  youthful  job  market  en- 
trants, the  administration  is  arguing 
demographics  as  the  main  reason  for  a 
new  youth  job  program.  Ek»nomic 
logic  would  argue  that  the  demograph- 
ics fail  to  point  toward  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  suggest  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  altruism  and  con- 
stituency politics  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

There  is  also  no  small  deception  in 
the  President's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal. This  Republican-inspired  pro- 
gram has  been  praised  by  States  and 
localities  for  its  traditional  no-strings 
character.  If  you  want  to  read  the  ulti- 
mate in  budget  policy  prose,  look  at 
page  304  of  your  budget,  where  you'll 
read  what  is  really  intended  for  this 
program; 

To  address  this  problem  and  to  strengthen 
the  fiscal  partnership  among  all  levels  of 
government,  revenue  sharing  payments  to 
the  States  would  be  contingent  upon  their 
cooperation  in  a  participatory  process  de- 
signed to  identify  and  promote  necessary 
changes  to  achieve  a  balancing  of  fiscal  re- 
sources and  service  responsibilities  among 
the  governments  of  each  State.  To  com- 
nr.ence  this  process,  each  State  would  estab- 
lish a  broadly-based  independent  commis- 
sion to  assess  disparities  in  access  to  fiscal 
resources  of  the  governments  within  the 
State,  to  identify  major  problems,  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendation  for 
change.  The  commissions  would  also  assess 
the  fiscal  management  practices  and  make 
recommendations  for  improvements.  Statps 
tt>ovld  be  expected  to  act  on  these  recom- 
mendations (emphasis  added). 

My  reading  of  this  clever  language  is 
that  the  administration  intends  to 
make  general  revenue  sharing  into  a 
major  vehicle  for  forcing  States  to 
reallocate  their  income  and  wealth. 

One  way  to  gage  the  reality  of  the 
budget  is  to  look  at  historic  trends.  In 
this  budget,  one  fact  in  particular 
stands  out;  budget  authority,  which  is 
what  drives  spending,  increases  17  per- 
cent from  1979  to  1980.  Is  a  continu- 
ation of  an  alarming  trend  in  which 
budget  authority  growth  rates  have 
consistently  exceeded  outlay- actual 
spending— growth  rates.  Now,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  budget  authority 
will  grow  only  6  percent  from  1980  to 
1981.  Even  recognizing  that  a  lot  of 
spending  has  been  dumped  on  the 
1980  books,  there  is  little  believabUity 
in  the  1981  budget  authority  in  the 
President's  budget.  I  wish  it  was 
believable. 

Another  telling  deception  in  this 
budget  is  the  absence  of  an  allowance 
for  a  badly  needed  tax  cut.  Granted,  a 
tax  cut  will  exacerbate  the  deficit  in 
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the  short  run.  but  the  toll  that  infla- 
tion is  talcing  in  the  form  of  increased 
taxes  is  tragic  and  must  be  addressed. 
Double-digit  inflation  has  provided 
the  Government  with  windfall  tax  rev- 
enues at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
who  were  promised  only  a  few  years 
ago  by  candidate  Carter  that  he 
"would  never  increase  the  taxes  for 
the  working  people  of  our  country." 
You  may  want  to  keep  this  in  mind 
later  this  year,  when  the  President 
and  congressional  Democrats  begin 
falling  over  themselves  to  argue  for  a 
tax  cut. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  tried  to  make  a 
case  that  the  President's  budget  is 
more  of  a  political  instrument  than  a 
statement  of  intended  fiscal  policy.  As 
the  budget  numbers  change  through- 
out the  current  fiscal  year.  I  suspect 
that  I  will  not  be  alone  in  calling  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.* 


NIGERIA'S  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  TIM  UEE  CARTER 

OPKEHTUCKT 
UJ  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
January  5  to  17,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  accompanying  Majority 
Leader  Juc  Wright  on  an  extremely 
informative  trip  to  several  countries  in 
Africa  and  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

One  of  the  countries  our  delegation 
visited  was  Nigeria  which  only  recent- 
ly adopted  a  U.S.-style  constitutional 
form  of  government  and  elected  a 
house  of  representatives  and  a  senate 
patterned  after  our  own. 

We  paid  a  call  on  the  Nigerian  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  met  with  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Sola  Saraki  and 
Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Idris  Ibrahim. 

While  we  visited  their  Senate,  pro- 
ceedings were  suspended  and  we  had  a 
chance  to  meet  with  the  Senators  on 
the  floor  of  their  Chamber.  Afterward, 
the  Senate  reconvened  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  inviting  Jim  Wright  to 
addre.ss  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  our 
delegation. 

Our  colleague  from  Texas  is  well- 
known  and  admired  in  this  body  for 
his  considerable  oratory  skiy.  May  I 
submit  that  he  Ls  at  least  as  equally 
acclaimed  in  the  Nigerian  Senate  now 
on  the  basis  of  the  superb  extempora- 
neous remarks  which  he  offered. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the 
RrcoRD  a  portion  of  the  transcript 
from  the  l^atlonal  Assembly  debates 
on  January  7  containing  our  majority 
leader's  comments: 

Visit  or  Amxricaii  Conoressmen 

The  President:  Before  we  come  back  to 
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this  debate  which  seems  to  generate  a  lot  of 
Interest,  I  »L«h  to  refer  distinguished  Sena- 
tors to  Section  61  of  the  Standing  Orders: 
Under  that  section.  I  shall  beg  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  suspend  sitting  for  the  next  ten 
minutes  in  order  to  invite  our  distinguished 
colleagues  Irom  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica for  a  few  minutes'  chat  with  us  here.  Is 
that  the  wish  of  the  Senate? 

Several  Senators:  Yes. 

Sitting  suspended:  4:00  p.m. 

Silting  resumed:  4:20  p.m. 

The  President:  Order!  Order!  Order!  I 
have  a  request  that  the  Senate  do  grant  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Wright,  Leader  of  the 
United  States'  delegation,  permission  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  Nigerian  Senate.  Is  It  the 
wish  of  the  Senate? 

Several  Senators:  Yes. 

The  President:  The  visitor  may  come  In. 
(Senator  Wright  enters). 

Distinguished  Senator  Wright  from  the 
United  States,  you  are  welcome  to  the  Ni- 
gerian Senate.  Your  Colleagues  here  In  Ni- 
geria welcome  you  and  your  delegation  and 
have  asked  me  to  express  their  sincere 
thanks  to  you  for  coming  along  to  see  what 
we  are  doing  here  and  have  given  ijermls- 
slon  that  you  could  say  a  word  or  two  if  you 
wish. 

Senator  Wright:  Mr.  President,  thank  you 
very  much.  On  behalf  of  our  President. 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  on  behalf  of  our  country 
and  the  delegation  which  has  come  to  see 
the  grand  work  you  are  doing  here  in  this 
great  nation  of  Nigeria,  we  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  graciousness  of  your  hos- 
pitality. It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  here  to 
see  the  thriving,  living  embodiment  of  de- 
mocracy, renewed  and  revived  in  this,  most 
populous  country  of  Africa. 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  represent  our  Con- 
gress on  this  occasion  to  greet  you  as  inheri- 
tors and  standard  bearers  of  the  noblest  tra- 
ditions of  free  men  and  women  everywhere, 
to  salute  you  as  fellow  legislators  and  law 
makers,  rulers  of  nothing  but  self.  Indeed 
like  us  the  servants  of  your  native  land,  and 
to  embrace  you  2ls  brothers  In  the  struggle 
for  the  freedom,  equality  and  dignity  of  all 
men  and  women  every^rhere. 

We  are  ourselves  deeply  Impressed  with 
the  success  you  have  achieved  and  political 
stability  only  thirteen  years  after  the  trials 
and  difficulties  of  your  civil  war  which  tore 
you  asunder.  We  remember  that  It  took  us 
many  years  to  survive  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  our  civil  war  In  our  own  nation.  But  that 
war,  in  the  words  of  President  Lincoln, 
needs  must  come  as  a  woe  to  those  whose 
Lash  has  drawn  blood.  President  Lincoln  in 
the  darkest  days  of  that  war,  calling  upon 
tne  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South 
jointly  to  forgive  and  to  love  one  another 
and  to  reunite  in  nationhood,  said:  Yet.  if 
God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  an- 
other drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago.  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  'The  judgements  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether." 

Those  were  the  words  of  our  great  emanci- 
pator. What  a  tragedy  that  he  whose  birth- 
day we  shall  celebrate  In  one  month  was  not 
privileged  to  live  to  see  the  reunification  of 
our  country.  We  are  ourselves  pleased  and 
gratified  that  in  the  maturing  of  your  politi- 
cal institutions,  you  have  .seen  fit  to  trust 
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the  people  with  power  and  in  looking  about 
for  a  model  upon  which  to  pattern  your  po- 
litical Institutions  you  have  chosen  to  look 
to  us. 

We  know  that  we  are  far  from  perfect 
even  yet;  we  have  committed  errors,  we  have 
not  achieved  all  the  grand  dreams  and 
hopes  and  aspirations  that  our  founders 
launched  but  to  which  we  aspire.  But  in  our 
Imperfect  way  as,  mortal  human  creatures 
in  a  legislative  body  which  is  the  mirror  of 
our  nation,  reflecting  and  distilling  its  vices 
as  well  as  its  virtues  and  its  weakness  as  well 
as  its  strengths,  we  nevertheless  have  been 
able  to  make  steady  progress  In  the  demo- 
cratic society  for  200  years.  We  hope  that 
200  years  from  now  this  great  Assembly  of 
freely  chosen  servants  of  the  people  of  Ni- 
geria will  still  stand  and  shine  forth  as  a 
beacon  to  the  world.  We  believe  in  free  po- 
litical institutions  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
public  servant  reflecting  the  will  of  the 
people  and  in  the  belief  of  equality  and  dig- 
nity of  all  human  kind,  and  we  hope  that 
your  Inspiration  and  your  example,  pursu- 
ant to  these  grand  ideals  that  you  have  es- 
poused in  the  creation  of  this  great  democ- 
racy, shall  help  In  lighting  the  way  to  that 
time  promised  road. 

We  are  proud  to  be  fellow  visitors  with 
you  on  this  planet  at  this  point  in  time  and 
fellow  voyagers  with  you  upon  the  road  to 
that  better  day  for  the  humblest  of  all  crea- 
tures. 
Thank  you.  (Ovation) 
The  President:  I  recognize  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Saraki. 

Senator  Sola  Saraki  (Dortn/Asa):  Mr. 
President,  Sir,  distinguished  Senators,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Leader  of  the  Ma- 
jority of  the  Hmise  of  Representatives  and 
his  Colleagues  for  coming  to  address  us.  It 
was  true  that  Nigeria  freely  chose  this  type 
of  Constitution  we  are  now  practising. 

The  problems  before  us  in  this  system  are 
very  colossal  and  fundamental  but  I  am  sure 
that  with  understanding,  love  and  affection 
amongst  all  of  us,  we  shall  succeed. 

I  would  like  to  seize  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President.  Sir.  to  say  that  we  would  like  our 
friends  In  America  to  bear  with  us  whenever 
we  knock  at  their  doors  for  assistance,  or  to 
learn  from  the  experience  which  they  have 
acquired  in  the  two  hundred  years  in  which 
their  Constitution  has  been  in  existence. 
Some  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  to 
see  them  in  practice,  and  we  have  learned  a 
lot.  I  do  hope  that  other  5$enator8  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  American 
Congress  and  see  how  the  system  is  working 
over  there. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  the  Senators. 
I  thank  the  August  visitors  for  sparing  the 
time  to  visit  us  In  the  Senate.  Thank  you. 

The  President:  Order!  Order!  Ma.v  I  make 
a  correction.  My  attention  has  just  been 
drawn  to  fact  that  Mr.  Wright  is  a  Repre- 
sentative and  not  a  Senator.  He  Ls  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Senator  S.  A.  Shltta-Bey  (Lagos):  Mr. 
President,  Sir.  distinguished  Senators,  may 
I  with  due  respect  say  that  I  associa*e 
myself  with  some  of  the  views  already  ex- 
pressed about  strict  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
Unless  one  goes  by  what  the  President  told 
us,  which,  according  to  my  learned  friend  on 
that. side,  appears  to  be  documentary  hear- 
say, one  cannot  definitely  ascertain  or  satis- 
fy oneself  that  Section  S  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  complied  with.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex 
piration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1980) 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  David  K.  Kaupu,  chap- 
lain, the  Kamehameha  School,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
You  have  been  the  Alpha  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  and  You  have  assured 
us  of  Omega  in  our  continued  relation- 
ship of  trust  and  providence  with  You. 
Assembled  here  in  this  sacred  Hall  of 
Congress  are  the  people  of  our  country, 
our  honorable  Senators  of  these  United 
States.  We  praise  You,  O  Lord,  for  them; 
and  we  now  implore  Your  divine  bless- 
ings upon  their  minds  and  bodies,  their 
hearts  and  souls,  as  they  legislate  to- 
gether the  important  concerns  of  our 
land:  make  them  to  think  in  the  milieu 
of  thought:  make  them  to  feel— in  places 
on  sensitiveness;  make  them  to  laugh — 
in  moments  of  agonizing  concerns;  and 
make  them  to  speak— with  tongues  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  love. 

Consecrate  them  all  for  the  high  and 
holy  calling  of  government — in  service  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  only  to  the  glory  of  Yoiu-  holy 
name,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen, 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magntjson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ttie  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6.  1980 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matstjnaca, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  Q.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


HELP  FOR  AN  ALLY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 


western  Asia  are  stark  evidence  of  how 
political  and  economic  problems  in  these 
regions  can  threaten  U.S.  interests.  Too 
often,  we  recognize  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  a  situation  when  it  is  too  late 
to  do  much,  if  anything,  anything  about 
them.  If  we  are  to  avoid  living  from  crisis 
to  crisis  in  the  future,  we  must  antici- 
pate problems  and  respond  to  them  be- 
fore they  reach  crisis  proportions. 

Turkey  presents  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  recognizing  a  potential  prob- 
lem before  it  is  too  late,  and  time — too 
much  time — already  has  passed. 

I  have  been  warning  of  this  for  a  long 
time,  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  stating 
that  it  is  important  that  Turkey  be  given 
assistance  in  aiding  it  to  deal  with  its 
very  severe  economic  problems. 

Historically,  that  nation  has  occupied 
a  key  geopolitical  position.  This  makes 
Turkey  a  particularly  important  mem- 
ber of  the  NATO  alliance.  That  nation 
struggles  to  maintain  a  democratic,  par- 
liamentary political  system  in  the  face 
of  ongoing  internal  and  external  pres- 
sures— political  terrorism  at  home  and 
ominous  events  across  Turkey's  borders 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iran. 

Especially  grave  are  Turkey's  economic 
difficulties — inflation  currently  running 
as  high  as  100  percent;  unemployment 
very  high,  20  percent  or  higher;  foreign 
currency  reserves  sorely  depleted.  The 
Turks  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  pay  for  the  importation  of  the 
oil  they  need  to  keep  their  economy  mov- 
ing. Without  imported  oil,  shops  and  fac- 
tories will  close,  increasing  unemploy- 
ment even  more. 

Political  extremists  have  sought  to  ex- 
ploit Turkey's  economic  difficulties.  But 
the  Turks  have  persevered  up  to  now,  and 
they  still  are  persevering.  Elections  were 
held  last  fall,  and  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position, Mr.  Demirel,  was  elected  to  be 
his  nation's  Prime  Minister.  The  Demirel 
government  has  promised  a  far-reaching 
austerity  program  to  improve  the  na- 
tion's economy. 

Turkey  needs  help,  and  Turkey  has 
been  needing  help,  in  its  efforts  to  foster 
economic  recovery.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, Congress  approved  an  aid  package 
for  Turkey  for  fiscal  year  1980,  aid  that 
would  help  to  alleviate  Turkey's  eco- 
nomic problems  and  help  to  rscJuce  the 
economic  burden  of  its  NATO  defense 
conunitment. 

Unfortunately,  this  aid  is  part  of  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  meas- 
ure that  is  still  in  conference.  Members 
of  the  Senate  took  a  strong  stand  last 
year  in  support  of  giving  Turkey  needed 
assistance.  When  are  we  going  to  recog- 
nize what  is  in  our  own  best  interests? 
I  have  said  time  and  time  again,  on 
this  floor  and  elsewhere,  that  it  is  in  the 
security  interests  of  this  country,  the 
United  States,  that  Turkey  not  go  under; 
that  Turkey  be  given  help,  enough  help. 


That  country  is  in  a  very  strategic 
location,  strategic  position.  It  ties  down 
25  Soviet  divisions  on  the  border  sep- 
arating Turkey  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  the  largest  unit  in  NATO,  I  be- 
lieve— 500,000  Turkish  troops.  Yet,  Con- 
gress cannot  bring  itself  to  the  point  of 
seeing  the  vitality  of  helping  Turkey, 
how  vital  it  is  to  our  own  interests. 

I  have  urged  the  administraticm  to  try 
to  help  Turkey  more  this  year,  to  put 
more  money  in  the  budget  request  for 
Turkey.  We  put  in  more  money  for  Egypt. 
I  am  for  that.  We  put  in  more  money  for 
Israel.  I  am  for  that.  But  it  also  is  im- 
portant that  we  help  Turkey. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  dem- 
onstrate our  determination  to  work  with 
the  Turkish  Government  to  meet  its  eco- 
nomic problems  today,  so  that  tomorrow, 
Turkey  and  we  will  not  face  political 
problems  of  an  even  greater  magnitude. 

Turkey,  we,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  NATO  all-ance  will  all  face  greater 
problems  if  the  situation  in  Turkey 
deteriorates. 


RECCXJNITION  OF  THE  ACTTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes,  imder  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 


AID  TO  TURKEY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  majority  leader  once 
again  state  such  a  firm  policy  of  endorse- 
ment concerning  the  assistance  which 
must  be  given  to  our  friends  and  allies 
in  Turkey.  I  hope  that  during  the  period 
ahead,  particularly  while  we  attempt  to 
protect  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  to 
increase  our  defense  commitments 
throughout  the  world,  that  we  do  not 
forget  those  who  have  been  our  true 
friends  through  the  stormy  past. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  of  the 
majority  leader. 


MINNESOTANS    HAVE    REASON    TO 
BE  PROUD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
election  Mlnnesotans  sent  two  distin- 
guished yoimg  men  to  represent  their 
State  in  this  body. 

Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz  moved 
quickly  to  establish  his  reputation  and 
has  become  a  spokesman  in  many  areas 
of  legislative  endeavor,  particularly  those 
involving  the  budgetary  process.  Like- 
wise, Senator  Durenberger  has  taken 
the  lead  on  many  issues  of  concern  to 
Minnesota  and  the  Nation.  He  was 
elected  president  of  our  class  of  newly 
elected  Republican  Senators  early  on  and 
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his  leadership  is  being  recognized  by 
many  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  an  article  en- 
titled "Durenberger — Too  Good  To  Be 
True?"  printed  in  a  new  Capitol  Hill 
news  publication. 

He  Is  too  good  to  be  true,  tmd  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  my  friend  and  fellow 
pipe  smoker  in  the  Senate  has  been  rec- 
ognized so  positively  in  a  paper  that  does 
not  come  from  his  own  State.  It  is  an 
excellent  article  and  I  wish  to  share  it 
with  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  Hill  Rag  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiTBENBEBGES TOO   GOOD  TO   BE  TslTE? 

(By  Barbara  H.  Seeber) 

The  tall,  handsome  senator  from  Min- 
nesota looks  like  a  Midwestern  banker  or 
maybe  like  Ray  MlUand  In  a  SO's  film  play- 
ing a  Midwestern  banker.  He  stuffs  his  pipe, 
helps  the  reporter  find  a  socket  for  her  tape 
recorder  behind  the  expanse  of  senatorial 
des'c  he  Inherited  from  Hubert  Humphrey. 
He  is  then  quick  to  disclaim  taking  Hum- 
phrey's place — in  the  real  sense. 

But  filling  the  Humphrey  slot  has  proved 
more  than  significant  for  Dave  Durenberger. 
Though  Durenberger  is  a  Republican  who 
has  held  no  prior  elective  office,  and  does  not 
have  the  iron  grip  on  Minnesota  his  pred- 
ecessor did.  succeeding  Humphrey  htis  given 
him  a  political  edge  that  has  kept  him  out 
front  and  one  step  ahead  ever  since  be  ar- 
rived in  Washington. 

Dave  Durenberger  was  sworn  into  office  in 
early  November  1978,  the  day  after  the  Min- 
nesota elections,  because  Muriel  Humphrey 
declined  to  take  her  husband's  place  beyond 
election  day.  This  Jump  on  his  new  colleagues 
established  Durenberger  as  first  in  seniority 
in  the  freshman  class  of  senators,  and  helped 
him  land  seats  on  three  choice  committees: 
Select  Intelligence.  Governmental  Affairs, 
and  the  powerful  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee— with  Jurisdiction  including  tax  legisla- 
tion, health  and  welfare  programs,  trade 
matters,  revenue  sharing,  and  some  aspects 
of  the  energy  problem.  Additionally,  the 
eleven  freshmen  senators  elected  Durenber- 
ger, the  third  Republican  senator  ever  from 
Minnesota,  president  of  the  freshman  class. 

But  It  is  Diirenberger's  efforts  with  his 
health  bill,  the  Health  Incentives  Reform 
Act  (HIRA),  that  most  clearly  reveal  him  as 
a  grappler  and  quick  learner.  HIRA  Is  the 
first  health  legislation  introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  actively  Incorporate  a  reform  ap- 
proach— one  that  gives  the  consumer  a 
variety  of  competitive  plans  to  choose  from 
and  thus,  hopefully,  forces  health  care  de- 
livery systems  to  be  more  economic  and  ef- 
ficient. This  competitive  approach,  recently 
popularized  by  Stanford  economist  Alain  En- 
thoven  and  a  Minnesota-based  health  policy 
research  group  headed  by  Paul  Ellwood.  ad- 
dresses the  frustrations  of  those  looking  for 
something  that  is  not  regulatory  In  nature, 
not  a  National  Health  Insurance  package,  and 
not  an  expansion  of  "Big  Oovemment"  inter- 
ference. 

While  the  issue  of  health  care  in  the  SO's 
Is  most  often  associated  with  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  many  consider  his  position  to 
be  extreme.  Durenberger's  is  a  more  moderate 
anproach.  He  says  his  decision  to  introduce 
HIBA  Is  the  result  of  seeing  firsthand  the 
marketplace  approach  operate  and  flourish 
In  Minneapolls-St.  Paul,  his  home  district 
His  decision  was  also  fueled  by  the  frustra- 


tion of  "sitting  through  months  of  hearings 
on  legislation  involving  Medicare.  Medicaid, 
hospital  cost  containment,  catastrophic  cov- 
erage and  National  Health  Insurance — when 
nobody  talked  about  actually  reforming  any 
of  the  present  systems." 

Durenberger's  experience  belles  what  many 
of  us  believe — that  a  freshman  senator  must 
sit  on  his  hands  and  wait  for  more  senior 
status  before  he  can  make  his  presence  felt. 
He  emphasizes  that  there  are  ways  to  get 
around  the  frustrations  of  seniority  by  care- 
fully working  through  the  processes  of  Con- 
gressional committees.  The  history  of  his 
health  bill  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Durenberger  introduced  HIRA  in  mid -July, 
1979.  Though  hurriedly  drafted  and  imper- 
fect, the  Introduction  of  the  bill  was  timed 
with  the  discussion  of  health  issues  In  the 
Finance  Committee  before  Congress  recessed 
for  August.  The  Augiist  recess  provided  time 
to  reconsider  and  revise  the  bill;  then  Duren- 
berger re-introduced  it  in  October  In  time 
for  the  Finance  Committee's  discussion  of 
catastrophic  health  coverage.  The  cata- 
strophic health  package  Is  coverage  for  long- 
term  and  costly  illnesses  not  covered  under 
existing  policies.  Catastrophic  coverage  would 
be  triggered  when  the  individual's  expenses 
exceed  a  specified  amount. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
registered  his  concern  over  expansion  of  the 
national  health  insurance  system.  He  gained 
an  ally  in  Jim  Mongan.  the  Administration's 
spokesman  in  committee,  who  conceded  that 
systems  reform  should  be  part  of  the  four- 
day  discussion.  Senator  Russell  Long  (D-La) , 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  agreed. 
In  the  continuing  discussion.  Durenberger 
sought  the  Influential  Senator  Riblcoff's  (D- 
Conn.)  support.  Ribicoff.  chairman  of  the 
Oovemmental  Affairs  Committee  on  which 
Durenberger  also  serves,  was  familiar  with 
Durenberger's  initiative.  After  Durenberger 
pointed  out  that  systems  reform  could 
logically  address  and  even  absorb  Riblcoff's 
criticism  of  the  health  Insurance  system, 
Ribicoff  indicated  that  he  could  support  Dur- 
enberger's provisions  in  the  health  package 
under  discussion. 

As  it  happened,  Senator  Long  felt  that  a 
health  bill  was  needed  before  the  effective 
date  of  1983  then  under  discussion.  "I  am 
very  much  concerned,"  Senator  Long  said, 
"about  what  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  in 
the  immediate  future.  I  expect  to  be  a  candi- 
date next  year.  Bob  Dole  Is  planning  to  be  a 
candidate.  Herman  Talmadge  is  planning  to 
be  a  candidate.  Just  to  mention  three  [mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee].  We  would 
like  to  talk  about  what  the  folks  are  going 
to  get,  not  down  the  road  somewhere,  but 
what  we  have  done  for  'you  folks'  lately  .  . 
1983  sort  of  gets  to  be  a  phUosophical  thing." 
Long's  impatience  gave  further  impetus  to 
the  Durenberger  provisions,  which  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive,  and  can  thereby  be 
adopted  more  quickly  within  a  catastrophic 
health  package. 

The  bill's  movement  through  the  Finance 
Committee  received  yet  another  boost,  ac- 
cording to  Durenberger  health  aide  John 
TlUotson,  when  Jay  Constantlne.  powerful 
chief  of  the  Committee's  health  staff,  com- 
mented that  the  Durenberger  bill  had 
emerged  much  improved,  and  demanded  the 
serlcus  attention  of  even  the  staunchest  op- 
ponents from  the  private  insurance  Industry. 
The  cautious  Durenberger.  when  asked 
abcut  the  limits  of  power  fcr  a  freshman 
will  reply  modestly.  "I  have  time  to  get  the 
work  done.  Seniority  is  offset  by  the  drain  of 
time  that  goes  with  it."  That  is  the  Duren- 
berger who  is  on  time  to  meetings,  who 
practices  coasclentlous  bi-partisanship,  who 
listens  and  waits  for  his  chance  to  speak. 
The  Durenberger  who  has  swiftly  Involved 


himself  with  the  ccmmlttee  work  that  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  legislative  process. 

But  it's  not  only  caution  which  helps  a 
freshman  senator  like  Durenberger  maneuver 
his  bill  through  a  powerful  Senate  commit- 
tee. There  is  also  the  compulsive  drive  of  a 
man  who  won  Man  of  the  Year  awards  In 
Minnesota,  who  stands  behind  the  stewardess 
shaking  hands  on  return  flights  he  makes 
from  Minneapclis:  the  Durenberger  who  has 
been  pushing,  pushing  since  he  arrived  In 
this  political  city  fourteen  months  ago. 

Senator  Dave  Durenberger  at  forty-five, 
with  temples  graying  In  the  right  way, 
draws  contemplatively  en  his  pipe  and  pro- 
jects a  practiced  blue-eyed,  even-handed, 
senslbl3  image  he  has  every  reason  to  think 
you'll  buy.  Indeed,  that  may  be  the  real 
man.  Ihe  product  of  a  Catholic  home  and 
schools  in  a  family  of  five  children,  he  at- 
tended St.  John's  Prep  School  and  grew  up 
in  the  academic  atmosphere  of  St.  John's 
University  In  Collegevllle,  Minnesota  where 
his  father  was  Athletic  Director.  He  grad- 
uated cum  laude  in  political  science  from 
St.  John's  University  and  received  his  J.D. 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  Law  School 
in  1959. 

For  19  years  in  Minnesota  he  was  a  lawyer, 
first  with  the  firm  of  LeVander,  OUlen  and 
Miller,  a  50-year-old  prestigious  firm  that 
has  produced  governors,  state  congressmen, 
and  a  U.S.  Senator.  The  firm  became  Le- 
Vander, GiUen,  Miller  and  Durenberger  be- 
fore he  left  in  1966.  He  was  also  a  member  or 
president  or  director  or  chairman  of  over 
seventy  committees  and  organizations  in 
Minnesota  ranging  from  the  Jaycees  to 
Governors'  Commissions  on  Ethics  and  Art. 
In  1967  he  became  a  chief  aide  to  his  law 
partner,  then  Republican  Governor  LeVan- 
der. When  LeVander  was  defeated,  Duren- 
berger entered  corporate  law  as  general 
counsel  for  the  H.  B.  Fuller  Co..  an  interna- 
tional adhesive  manufacturing  company  in 
St.  Paul,  in  February  1971. 

Durenberger  is  a  family  man.  He  married 
his  first  wife  in  1962.  Four  sons  were  born 
in  the  next  six  years  before  disaster  struck 
his  family.  His  wife  died  of  cancer  in  1970. 

He  met  his  present  wife  Penny  in  the  ofBce 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor. 
Wendell  Anderson,  where  she  was  working 
as  an  assistant  news  secretary.  She  was  27 
and  a  Vietnam  widow.  He  was  36;  a  widower 
with  four  small  children.  They  were  married 
in  1971. 

Dave  Durenberger  punctuates  his  remarks 
with  pipe  smoke  and  disarming  grins.  Amid 
the  marble  and  scrolled  woodwork  of  his 
office,  he  volunteers  a  distinction  in  his 
values:  "Everything  around  here  is  called 
urgent,"  he  gestures  vaguely  at  the  polished 
brass  and  inner  and  outer  offices  of  the  Rus- 
sell Building,  "but  that's  different  from  im- 
portant. Important  Is  kind  of  a  personal 
thing — your  wife  and  family,  regardless  of 
why  you  got  sent  down  here."  His  remarks 
display  his  conventional  good  sense  and 
underplay  his  sophistication,  which  is  con- 
siderable. 

He  is  a  contrast  to  his  predecessor  in  of- 
fice. Hubert  Humphrey.  His  issues  are  not 
the  embattled  visions  of  the  old  civil  rights 
warrior.  He  is  neither  dramatic  nor  rhetor- 
ical. His  issues  are  more  in  tune  with  the 
everyday  concerns  of  80s'  Americans — like 
health  and  railroads. 

Railroads — read  Energy  in  the  1980  cata- 
logue of  concerns — have  been  on  Duren- 
berger's mind  recentlv,  particularly  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad,  which  stretches  through 
the  Midwest  from  Wisconsin.  It  is  essential 
for  hauling  Minnesota  grain. 

"We  woke  up  one  morning,"  Durenberger 
says,  his  Minnesota  accent  coming  through 
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strong  and  clear,  "to  find  that  Senator  Mag- 
nuson  (D-Wash.)  was  about  to  do  us  in  on 
the  Milwaukee  Road.  .  .  .  We  had  about  six 
hours  to  build  support  against  him."  Warren 
Magnuson  is  first  In  seniority  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  chairman  of  the  powerful  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  What  emerged  was 
a  fierce  regional  issue  and  a  tale  of  true 
compromise. 

With  the  mldwestern  forces  of  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D.-Wlsc),  WlUiam  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wisc.)  and  Durenberger  aligned  against  the 
western  forces  of  Max  Baucus  (D.-Mont.). 
John  Melcher  (D.-Mont.),  and  Warren  Mag- 
nuson (D.-Wash.),  the  fight  focused  on 
whether  or  not  the  western  lines  were  killing 
the  railroad.  A  Department  of  Transportation 
study  in  prcgress  maintained  that  if  a  third 
of  the  lines,  mostly  in  the  West,  were  elimi- 
nated, a  full  91  percent  of  the  railroad's  traf- 
fic, mostly  In  the  Midwest,  could  remain  in- 
tact. What  amounted  to  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  western  lines  was  Jeopardizing  the 
funding  of  the  more  viable  mldwestern  end. 
The  western  forces,  of  course,  wanted  con- 
tinued subsidization  for  all  those  towns  and 
people  along  the  western  lines  who  had  no 
other  livelihood,  and  who  had  been  working 
on  the  railroad  all  their  lives.  The  Duren- 
berger forces  felt  that  the  less  effective  west- 
ern lines  should  be  dropped  and  hopefully 
picked  up  by  individuals,  employees  or  ship- 
pers. 

Durenberger  and  Nelson  successfully  co- 
sponsored  a  bin,  which  was  backed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration :  It  was  a  compromise  that  put  a 
December  deadline  on  the  DOT  study  and  de- 
livered the  final  decision  into  the  hands  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

By  the  final  months  of  1979,  Windfall 
Profits  in  the  Finance  Committee  and  SALT 
in  the  Select  Intelligence  Ccmmlttee  had 
overshadowed  this  small  regional  skirmish. 
But  the  experience  highlights  Durenberger's 
concern  for  the  railroads,  which  he  feels  are 
a  much -overlooked  key  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem, and  reveals  the  dogged  effort  with  which 
the  freshman  Durenberger  pursues  his  con- 
cerns against  even  the  most  senior  member 
of  the  Senate.  The  practical,  down-to-earth 
Mldwesterner  comments  on  his  tale  of  trans- 
portation with  a  grin:  "As  a  freshman  I  can 
sneak  around  and  get  support  while  the 
senior  guy  has  to  chair  committees  and  stay 
up  all  night  trying  to  compromise  some  big 
issue." 

And  how  does  Durenberger  feel  about  other 
areas? 

On  being  a  Senator:  "My  constituents  see 
me  mainly  through  the  media,  not  the  work 
I  do  In  2221."  (the  room  in  the  Dirksen  Build- 
ing where  the  Finance  Committee  meets). 
That  work  is  "not  newsworthy,  not  glamor- 
ous, hard  to  pizazz."  While  that  work  "seems 
to  suit  Durenberger's  temperament  and  his 
Interest  in  complicated  oublic  policy  ques- 
tions." according  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
it  does  not  lend  Itself  to  "colorful  politick- 
ing." 

He  has  been  advised  that  the  way  to  get 
re-elected  is  to  pick  an  issue,  "like  Fritz 
Mondale  did  with  aging,  and  stick  with  it. 
And  answer  the  mail.  But  I  find  that  almost 
impossible." 

On  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax :  He  favors  de- 
control and  e-  emptlons  for  new  oil  which  is 
expensive  to  find  and  produce.  But  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  president's  decontrol,  he  feels 
there  should  be  a  tax  on  windfall  profits  as 
well  as  tax  credits  for  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  and  other  forms  of  conservation.  He 
supported  the  package  that  came  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee  which  added  credits  for 
conservation  and  incentives  for  production 
to  the  House  bill.  The  Village  Voice  labeled 
Durenberger  a  "consrmer  champion"  when 
he    supported     the    Danforth    Amendment 


against  exemption  of  oil  profits  received  by 
states,  localities  and  universities  they  ovra. 
However,  In  the  seven  votes  of  the  Finance 
Committee  (often  accused  of  being  heavily 
loaded  with  pro-oil  senators) .  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Voice  "increased  the  exemptions 
on  the  tax  and  saved  oil  interests  about  $135 
billion,"  Durenberger  voted  with  the  majority 
for  Big  Oil  three  times. 

On  SALT  n :  Durenberger  said  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  some  months  ago,  "most 
of  us  involved  in  this  process  are  truly  un- 
decided. We  don't  know  which  way  to  go. 
We  all  come  from  the  standpoint  that  we'd 
like  to  see  arms  limitations.  We're  not  sure 
we  can  trust  this  particular  form  of  limita- 
tions, however."  Minnesota  papers  predicted 
he  would  vote  for  the  treaty.  But  since  the 
Soviets  Invaded  Afghanistan,  Durent>erger 
feels  "it  would  be  very  difficult  to  examine 
SALT  II  solely  on  its  merits.  There  is  still  a 
need  for  arms  limitations,  but  in  another 
form  in  another  year." 

On  being  president  of  the  freshman  class: 
"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me,  doesn't 
mean  I'm  the  best  of  the  lot,"  he  protests  in 
that  Midwestern  style  that  smacks  of  false 
modesty  to  an  Easterner.  He  quickly  steers 
the  talk  away  from  himself  and  back  to  com- 
petition and  public  good.  He  talks  about  the 
significant  "dent  on  the  leadership"  the 
eleven  freshmen  senators  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  96th  Congress  and  chuckles  about 
asking  senators  running  for  Senate  Minority 
posts — floor  whip,  caucus  leaders,  etc. — "to 
take  time  out  from  a  Press  Club  function  to 
come  in  on  a  Sunday  and  tell  us  why  they 
ought  to  have  the  Job." 

The  chuckle,  the  attentive  gaze,  the  issue- 
oriented  talk,  contribute  to  the  picture  of  a 
public  man  who  works  on  Sunday  and  isn't 
reluctant  to  press  his  seniors  to  do  the  same. 
He  brings  to  mind  thoughts  of  Sinclair  Lewis 
novels,  the  ramrod-straight  heroes  like  Ar- 
rowsmlth  concerned  over  pure  motive  and 
public  health.  In  that  same  simplistic  mood, 
one  Inevitably  wonders  if  he  isn't  "too  good 
to  be  true." 

Whether  Durenberger  has  the  staying 
power  and  political  vision  of  a  Humphrey 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  undoubtedly  he  is  a 
man  who  quickly  convinces  others  of  his 
honesty  and  his  objectivity,  of  his  substance 
and  reason.  He  is  not  a  posturer  or  the  type 
of  senator  who  asks  his  staff  person  in  the 
elevator  how  to  vote. 

His  campaign  materials  which  billed  him 
as  "an  active  Republican  all  his  life"  and 
"public-spirited  rather  than  partisan"  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  in  Minnesota  there 
are  Republicans  who  consider  Durenberger 
not  partisan  enough  and  even  left  of  center. 

But  most  who  have  dealt  with  Dave  Du- 
renberger In  his  year  In  the  Senate  would 
classify  him  as  a  prudent,  moderate  Repub- 
lican, one  who  looks  for  ways  to  limit  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  expand  authority  on  the 
state  and  local  scene,  who  espouses  free  mar- 
ket and  competitive  marketplace  watch- 
words that  are  hard  to  argue  against. 

He  is  a  man  who  writes  17-page  memos 
to  his  staff  and  still  inspires  their  praise;  a 
man  who  aspired  to  be  governor  and  ended 
up  U.S.  Senator;  a  45-year-old  smiling,  pub- 
lic man  who  in  his  first  year  in  Washington 
has  moved  quickly  In  the  Potomac  chess 
game  from  pawn  to  knight. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  request  for  time  on  my  side.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION  AND 
STATES  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  se- 
ries of  objections  raised  by  detractors  has 
mired  the  Genocide  Convention  in  the 
Senate  for  31  years,  Mr.  President,  31 
years.  But  while  time  has  sorely  depleted 
the  opponents  ranks,  it  has  only  swelled 
those  of  the  Conventiwi's  supporters. 

During  these  years  objections  to  the 
convention  have  been  thoroughly  and  ex- 
haust'ngly  rebutted.  Defections  from  the 
opponents  camp  have  been  continual; 
the  prestigious  ABA  recently  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  reverse  its  opposition  to 
the  treaty  and  called  for  its  ratification. 

One  argument  the  convention's  oppo- 
nents make  is  that  ratification  would  blur 
the  distinction  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  and  allow  dual  prosecu- 
tion. They  claim  that  a  State  charge  of 
homocide  could  be  made  a  Federal  charge 
of  genocide  simply  by  alleging  intent. 

Article  II  of  the  convention  very  nar- 
rowly defines  the  crime  of  genocide  as 
"acts  committed  with  intent  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  in  part  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group  as  such."  Intent 
is  extremely  diflBcult  to  prove  in  ordinary 
cases;  U.S.  attorneys  would  be  unlikely 
to  inifate  unfounded  prosecutions.  Fur- 
thermore, safeguards  in  the  criminal 
system  insure  dismissal  of  groundless 
prosecutions. 

The  narrow  wording  of  article  n  pre- 
vents incursions  into  State  law.  Addition- 
ally the  constitutional  protections 
against  double  jeopardy  prohibit  prose- 
cution for  the  same  crime  under  both 
Federal  and  State  law. 

I  reiterate  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion does  not  infringe  on  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Senate  must  speak  out  on  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  validity  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  I  call  for  its 
immediate  ratification. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  acting 
minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MORGAN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) is  recognized  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  360— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OP  A  PANEL  TO  INVESTIGATE 
ALLEGED  IMPROPER  CONDUCT 
BY  SENATORS 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  fcdlow- 
ing  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion; 
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nesolved.  That  section  2(f)  of  Senate 
Resolution  338,  88th  Congress,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(2)  If  the  Select  Committee  determines 
to  conduct  an  Investigation,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  (A)  a  panel, 
consisting  of  three  members  who  are  cur- 
rently serving  or  have  previously  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  receive  testi- 
mony and  other  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
alleged  violation  or  violations  as  specified 
In  a  statement  of  charges  prepared  by  the 
Select  Committee,  and  (B)  a  Federal  Judge 
on  senior  status  who  shall  serve  as  a  non- 
voting presiding  otDcer  of  the  panel.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  before  the  panel 
and  the  production  of  other  evidence  may 
be  compelled  by  means  of  subpenas  Issued 
>)y  the  Select  Committee  upon  request  of 
Che  special  counsel  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  evidence  to  the  panel. 
The  panel  may  suggest  to  the  special  coun- 
sel the  development  of  additional  evidence. 
The  presiding  officer  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  to  rule 
on  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  to  decide 
upon  claims  of  constitutional  or  common 
law  privileges,  to  conduct  the  panel's  pro- 
ceedings In  open  or  closed  sessions  and  to 
permit  or  deny  media  coverage  according  to 
Senate  rules  applicable  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  to  maintain  order  and  decorum 
during  hearings.  In  the  event  a  witness  re- 
fuses to  appear  or  to  produce  evidence  pur- 
suant to  subpena,  to  be  duly  sworn  upon 
appearance,  or  to  answer  questions  asked  by 
the  special  counsel  or  the  panel  unless  a 
claim  of  privilege  has  been  sustained,  or  in 
the  event  of  contumacious  conduct  by  a 
witness,  the  panel  shall  promptly  make  a 
report  of  the  circumstances  to  the  Select 
Committee  which  shall  then  determine 
whether  to  report  a  recommendation  of  con- 
tempt to  the  Senate.  Proceedings  of  the 
panel  shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
resolution  and  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  Select  Committee  in  all  respects  as  if 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  Itself. 
An  evidentiary  or  procedural  ruling  of  the 
presiding  officer  shall  be  conclusive  for  pur- 
poses of  the  panel's  proceedings  unless  a 
timely  objection  is  made  by  a  member  of 
the  panel,  whereupon  each  member  shall 
vote  upon  the  question  and  the  majority 
shall  prevail.  The  panel,  after  receiving  the 
evidence  concerning  the  charges,  shall  make 
a  report  of  findings  of  fact  to  the  Select 
Committee.  The  Select  Committee  may  re- 
mand the  report  to  the  panel  for  further 
proceedings,  may  discharge  the  panel  from 
any  further  responsibility,  or  may  Itself  re- 
ceive additional  evidence.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  then  draw  such  conclusions  and 
formulate  such  recommendations  as  It  deems 
warranted  by  the  evidence,  and  make  a  full 
report  of  the  results  to  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  shall  discuss  with  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  that  I  wDl  be  sub- 
mitting to  amend  the  Senate  Ethics  Code. 
I  shall  talk  about  the  reasons  whv  I  think 
it  needs  to  b?  considered  and  acted  upon 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Going  on  4  vears  now,  I  have  served  on 
that  committee  and  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  new  code  and 
the  way  in  which  it  has  worked,  and  I 
think  that  thsre  are  some  modifications 
that  we  should  make  which  will  enhance 
the  ab'litv  of  the  Senate  to  enforce  its 
own  code  of  ethics. 

In  the  exneriences  that  I  have  h'»d,  I 
have  found  that  the  Ethics  Committee  is 


called  upon  to  fulfill  several  roles  In  the 
process  which  are  normally,  in  most 
other  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  proceed- 
ings, 'ulfilled  by  several  different  entities. 

First  of  all,  whenever  information 
cames  to  the  committee  or  to  the  chair- 
man or  the  vice  chairman  of  some  im- 
propriety on  the  part  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  they  may  conduct,  if  they  think 
the  information  warrants  it,  and  initial 
review.  This  is  more  or  less  looking 
around  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  or  there  is  some 
indication  that  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
mav  be  guiltv  of  some  imoropriety. 

Once  they  determine  that  there  is  some 
information,  of  course,  then  the  commit- 
tee votes  to  go  into  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry which  is  more  or  less  a  formal  pro- 
ceeding equal  to  or  somewhat  equal  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  grand  jury.  In  other 
words,  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  the 
Ethics  Committee  is  determining  as  best 
it  can  from  all  of  its  investigations  by 
and  with  the  assistance  of  its  staff 
whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence or  reason  to  believe  that  a  Mem- 
ber is  guilty  or  has  committed  an 
impropriety.  So  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses up  until  this  point  the  members 
of  the  Ethics  Committee  are  acting 
somewhat  as  the  investigating  officers 
or  the  law  officers  or  the  sheriffs,  if  one 
wants  to  describe  it  in  those  terms. 

But,  in  effect,  the  Ethics  Committee  is 
presenting  to  itself  the  evidence  on 
which  to  consider  whether  or  not  we 
should  then  move  forward  into  a  more 
formal  stage  of  our  hearings,  the  in- 
vestigation. 

When  we  do  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  we  observed  in  the  proceed- 
ings last  year,  it  becomes  a  full-blown 
trial,  so  to  speak. 

So  the  Ethics  Committee  first  having 
served  as  the  preliminary  investigative 
body,  in  the  position  of  the  investigative 
officer,  then  presents  to  itself  the  infor- 
mation contained  or  that  it  has  discov- 
ered in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  formal  charge  should  be  made,  as 
I  said,  tantamount  to  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  jury. 

At  that  point  in  almost  every  other 
proceeding — judicial  proceeding  or 
quasi-judicial  proceeding — whether  one 
uses  the  civil  courts  or  whether  one  is 
talking  about  the  Military  Code  of  Jus- 
tice, a  different  and  new  body  will  move 
in  that  has  to  hear  the  evidence  and  to 
make  recommendations,  a  body  that  has 
not  been  involved  in  the  investigative 
process,  a  group  that  has  not  formed  any 
opinions  pro  or  con. 

Under  the  present  Code  of  Ethics  the 
members  of  the  Ethics  Committee  then 
proceed  to  fulfill  this  role,  even  though 
they  have  served  already  as  investiga- 
tive officer,  as  the  grand  jury;  then  they 
sit  in  the  position  of  judge  and  jury.  But 
in  addition,  thou?h.  to  make  that  role 
even  more  difficult,  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee has  to  supervise  the  staff,  not  only 
during  the  whole  process  up  to  the  point 
where  the  investigation  is  ordered  but 
even  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
itself. 


The  Ethics  Committee  is,  in  effect, 
sitting  as  judge,  jurors,  and  prosecuting 
attorneys.  It  is  an  untenable  position, 
and  I  think  the  Ethics  Committee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
and  coleadership  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  who  was 
serving  as  vice  chairman,  did  a  remark- 
able job  in  trying  to  walk  that  very  nar- 
row line  between  serving  as  impartial 
triers  of  the  fact  and  at  the  same  time 
conducting  the  prosecution,  having  al- 
ready fulfilled  the  role  of  investigating 
officers. 

I  have  expressed  these  opinions,  these 
concerns,  for  a  number  of  years  now, 
and,  even  in  the  latter  days  of  the  hear- 
ings this  past  year,  I  indicated  to  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  that  I  had  some 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  I  thought  we 
should  consider,  and  that  I  planned  to 
present  them  to  the  Senate  early  this 
year. 

I  think  the  events  of  recent  davs,  Mr. 
President,  make  these  proposed  changes 
even  more  important  and.  I  think, 
urgent. 

I  believe  we  can  best  enforce  our  own 
professional  ethics  or  ethics  of  this  Sen- 
ate by  altering  our  rules  so  that  once  the 
charges  have  been  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  is  once  the  committee  has 
voted  to  proceed  to  an  investigation,  at 
that  time  I  think  the  members  of  the 
committee  should  step  aside  as  the  find- 
ers of  fact  but  should  fulfill  the  role  of 
continuing  with  the  investigation  by  and 
through  the  staff.  But  the  matter,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  heard  by  Members  of 
th's  bodv  or  by  former  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  been  completely  removed 
from  the  investigative  process  up  until 
this  point- 

I  practiced  law  a  long  time,  and  one 
of  the  questions  I  almost  always  asked  a 
prospective  juror  was  whether  or  not  he 
had  read  or  heard  anything  about  the 
facts  of  a  given  case.  If  he  had  I  would 
ask  him  whether  or  not  he  had  formed 
an  opinion  and.  if  so.  would  it  take  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  person  in- 
volved to  alter  or  remove  that  opinion. 

I  think  it  is  held  by  most  judges 
throughout  this  land  that  if  a  prospec- 
tive juror  has  knowledge  of  the  facts  In- 
volved in  the  case,  and  especially  if  he 
has  formed  or  voiced  an  opinion  about 
it,  he  is  disqualified  or  excused  from 
serving  on  that  case. 

Now,  members  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, whether  they  agree  or  not  or 
whether  thev  think  so  or  not.  really  have 
formed  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
facts  in  a  given  sttuat'on  whenever  they 
conclude  to  go  forward  with  a  full-scale 
investigation.  In  other  words,  members 
of  the  Ethics  Committee  have  to  con- 
clude, in  mv  opinion,  that  there  Is  evi- 
dence to  support  the  charges  or  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  go  forward. 

Therefore,  at  this  point  of  the  stage  of 
it  I  believe  what  should  haopen  is  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate  should  ap- 
point a  panel  of  three  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  are  currently  sitting  as 
Members,  or  the  former  Members  of  this 
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body  to  sit  as  the  triers  of  the  facts  dur- 
ing the  full-scale  formal  investigation. 
This  would  put  three  persons  who  had 
not  been  involved  in  building  the  case, 
so  to  speak,  against  a  Member  of  this 
body  to  sit  and  hear  the  evidence. 

I  have  included  a  provision  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  could  appoint 
former  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  can 
think  of  a  number  of  former  Members 
of  this  body  who  could  serve  in  that  role 
with  great  distinction,  names  coming  to 
mind  such  as  my  own  predecessor  Sena- 
tor Sam  Ervin;  Senator  Kaneaster 
Hodges,  who  served  last  year  and  who  I 
think  is  a  very  competent  and  highly  re- 
spected lawyer;  Senator  Clifford  Case 
from  New  Jersey,  and  I  could  go  on  and 
name  many  others  who  might  be  willing 
to  come  back  and  serve. 

In  addition  to  that  I  have  recom- 
mended in  my  resolution  that  we  have  a 
presiding  officer  of  this  new  panel  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  investigation  who 
would  serve  much  like  the  law  officer  In 
a  court-martial  hearing.  He  would  be 
the  presiding  officer.  He  would  rule  on 
questions  of  admissibility  of  evidence 
and  on  all  motions  made  during  the 
course  of  the  hearing,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  panel. 

I  have  suggested  that  this  presiding 
officer,  who  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  should  be  a  senior  judge  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  a  senior  judge  being 
one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  70  and, 
I  believe,  is  in  a  retired  capacity  or  at 
least  senior  status,  and  that  person  would 
be  one  who  would  be  fully  competent  and 
who  understands  the  nature  of  the  judi- 
cial processes.  This  is  a  quasi-judicial 
process. 

He  would  understand  the  necessity  of 
due  process  being  afforded  to  any  of  our 
colleagues,  and  he  would  make  the  rul- 
ings as  the  law  offif-er  does  today  in  a 
court-martial.  But  the  three-member 
panel  hearing  the  case  could  overrule 
him. 

Then,  finally,  the  question  comes  up,  of 
course,  what  about  subpenas?  Well,  there 
are  some  problems  presented.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  we  could  grant  to  this  panel 
the  authority  to  issue  subpenas.  I  rather 
suspect  we  would  have  to  enact  a  statute 
and  have  the  House  concur  before  we 
could  grant  to  this  panel  the  authority 
to  issue  subpenas. 

So  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  doing 
that  and  also  to  make  this  a  process 
where  we  in  the  Senate  would  actually 
administer  or  enforce  our  own  Code  of 
Ethics,  I  have  prescribed  that  the  new 
hearing  panel,  along  with  the  presiding 
officer,  could  at  any  time  request  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  issue  a  subpena  and 
enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or 
the  cooperation  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  sug- 
gestions I  am  going  to  send  forward  in 
this  formal  resolution  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  enforce 
Its  own  Code  of  Ethics.  I  think  it  would 
greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  to  do  its  job  and,  at 
the  same  time,  protect  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  also  afford  to  any 


Member  of  this  body  who  may  be  ac- 
cused of  having  committed  impro- 
prieties, afford  to  him,  due  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  normally 
urge  a  committee  of  the  Senate  to  move 
expeditiously  because  I  do  know  that 
most  have  agendas  of  their  own.  But  I 
hope  in  light  of  events  of  recent  days 
and  where  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  the  committee  will  be  called  upon 
shortly  to  move  into  a  more  formal  stage 
of  hearings,  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
proposed  rule  change. 

I  am  not  saying  that  what  I  have  in 
this  proposal  is  the  final  word.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  willing  to  trust  my  col- 
leagues. But  what  I  am  saying  here  is  a 
starting  point  from  which  we  can  move 
forward  to  improve  our  system. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus).  The  Senator's  time  has  just 
expired. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  no  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
leadership  time  been  yielded  back?  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  like  to 
propound  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leadership  time  has  not  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  does  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  and 
a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  half  of 
that  time  may  be  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Schmitt  and  half  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has,  I 
think,  clearly  defined  the  basic  problem 
that  he  and  I  and  others  felt  was  en- 
countered in  recent  activities  of  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  on  which  we 
served ;  the  problem  being  that  after  the 
preliminary  inquiry  or  the  early  fact- 
finding portions  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
activities  of  a  Member  of  this  body  was 
complete,  the  same  group  was  forced  to 
serve  in  the  final  investigative  capacity. 

As  the  Senator  may  recall,  the  Ethics 
Committee  did  try,  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
95th  Congress,  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  separate  panel  of  Senators  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  conclusions  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 


I  certainly  agree  that  that  break  in  the 
sequence  would  be  advantageous  and 
would  provide  a  greater  sense  of  justice 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  credibility  to  the  activities 
of  an  investigation.  Whether  it  should 
contain  outside  persons  or  former  Mem- 
bers, as  the  Senator  has  suggested,  I 
think  is  something  that  we  can  debate. 
But  the  concept  that  the  Senator  pro- 
poses is  clearly  desirable  and,  in  fact, 
mandatory  if  we  are  going  to  conduct 
these  kinds  of  investigations. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  the  following 
question,  though:  Has  the  Senator  en- 
visioned how  the  conclusions  of  the  panel 
would  be  presented  for  final  ratification 
or  modification  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  provide  in  my  resolu- 
tion that  the  panel  would  make  findings 
of  facts  to  the  committee  and  then  the 
committee  would  fulfill  its  responsibiUty 
of  making  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  So  it  would  be  up  to 
that  committee  to  make  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  the  findings  of  fact  by 
the  panel  to  the  full  Senate? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  From  the  panel  to  the 
committee  to  the  Senate.  It  may  well 
be  that  we  might  want  to  change  that. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  and  congratulate  him  for  the 
initiative  he  has  shown. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  do  think  there  is  some  urgency  about 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  ESTATE  TAXES 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  noted  with 
surprise  the  recent  sale  of  the  Delta 
Democrat-Times,  Mississippi's  leading 
independent  newspaper,  to  a  chain  oper- 
ation. 

The  Democrat-Times  spent  44  years 
producing  its  own  brand  of  independent 
journalism,  and  whether  one  agreed  with 
its  editorial  policy  or  not,  it  was  an  insti- 
tution in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

More  than  an  institution,  the  Delta 
Democrat-Times  represents  a  problem 
facing  every  independent  newspaper  in 
this  country.  Along  with  the  high  prices 
being  offered  by  chain  operations,  the 
Federal  Government's  own  estate  tax 
laws  are  encouraging  newspapers  to  sell 
out. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star 
this  weekend  noted  that  estate  taxes  were 
one  factor  in  the  decision  to  sell  the 
Delta  Democrat-Times. 

Mr.  President,  S.  555,  a  bill  to  aid 
independent  newspapers  in  managing 
the  estate  tax  burden  has  the  support  of 
some  27  of  my  colleagues  and  is  currently 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
The  sale  of  the  Delta  Democrat-Times  is 
one  more  example  of  the  pressing  need 
for  this  legislation. 

We  are  losing  independent  newspapers 
to  chains  at  a  rate  of  one  a  week.  While  I 
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do  not  indict  chain  operations,  I  believe 
that  we  all  support  an  independent  local 
press  and  S.  555  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  preserving  this  vital  American 
institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star, 
along  with  some  articles  from  the  Pub- 
lishers' Auxiliary,  one  dated  Novem- 
ber 26,  1979.  and  another  dated  Janu- 
ary 21, 1980,  in  which  the  names  of  many 
newspapers  are  enumerated  that  have 
been  bought  by  chain  papers  during  1979. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  tbe  Washington  Star.  Feb.  3,  1980) 
Old   and   New   in   Mississippi 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  when  the  nation's 
Interest  and  often  Its  outrage  focused  so 
Intensely  on  the  struggle  for  constitutional 
rights  In  the  Deep  South,  It  was  usual  to 
say  of  certain  places,  persons  and  newspapers 
that  they  were  "enlightened."  It  meant.  In 
a  sort  of  shorthand,  that  they  took  civil 
rights  serlovisly. 

In  one  of  those  places,  Greenville,  Missis- 
sippi, one  of  those  persons,  Hoddlng  Carter 
II,  made  one  of  those  papers,  the  Delta 
Democrat-Times,  a  force  of  decency  In  Mis- 
sissippi politics.  Himself  an  accomplished 
writer  of  old-fashioned,  almost  conservative, 
personal  values  and  views,  Hoddlnf;  Carter 
made  his  newspaper  Intolerably  "radical"  to 
the  howling  watchdogs  of  the  Old  Order.  So 
much  so  that  on  one  occasion  the  entire 
Mississippi  legislature  resolved  that  Hoddlng 
Carter  was  a  "liar."  He  was  not.  His  offense. 
In  fact,  was  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the 
truth. 

When  he  In  due  course  retired,  his  son 
Hoddlng  III — now  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  who  reveals  the  day's  grim  news  from 
Iran — carried  on  his  father's  plucky  tradi- 
tion. He  even  played  a  bit  of  politics — 
though  the  politics  was  more  serious  than 
play. 

It  should  be  said,  by  the  way,  that  there 
was  an  air  of  condescension  In  calling  such 
persons  and  journals  "enlightened."  Green- 
ville, long  a  town  of  civilized  writers  (In  an 
earlier  generation.  William  Alexander  Percy 
was  notable  among  them),  is  a  complex 
place.  As  Is  Mississippi. 

It  can  only  sadden  those  who  value  Indi- 
vidualistic places  and  their  institutions  that 
the  Delta  Democrat-Times  Is  now  to  be  sold 
to  a  California  newspaper  group.  The  pres- 
sure of  changing  times  and  generations  and 
Uncle  Sam's  inheritance  tax  laws  have  con- 
spired In  Greenville,  as  In  so  many  other 
places,  against  localized  traditions  of  pub- 
lishing. Sometimes  the  absorption  of  local 
newspapers  Into  these  groups  Improves 
them:  sometimes  it  makes  them  gray  and 
anonymous.  Sometimes  a  strong  editorial 
voice  Is  muted:  sometimes  It  Is  amplified. 
We  do  not  know,  and  would  hardly  venture 
to  guess,  what  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
Orange  County,  California,  has  in  mind  for 
the  Delta  Democrat-Times.  Its  meeting  an 
asking  price  that  the  old  owners  thought 
fantastic  was  unexpected. 

Certainly  the  Delta  Democrat-'Hmes  will 
b«  a  different  newspaper  than  It  was  under 
the  Carters;  a  44-year  tradition  rich  In  hon- 
orable episodes  Is  nearlng  an  end.  In  Journal- 
ism, too,  the  Lord  glveth  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away. 

What  cannot  be  taken  away  Is  a  memory. 
The  spectacular  travail  of  Mississippi  in  ad- 
lustlne  itself  to  the  mandates  of  a  new  era 
In  clvU  rights  would  almost  certainly  have 


been  more  painful  but  for  the  unflinching 
voice  In  Greenville. 

There  Is  alwajrs  sadness  In  the  end  of  an 
era — and  there  is  a  special  sadness  at  the 
end  of  the  Carter  era  in  Mississippi  Journal- 
ism. 

(Prom  the  Publishers'  AuxUlary,  Nov.  26, 

1979] 

This  is  Another  Brisk  Year  for  Buying, 

Selling  Dailies 

Washington — This  has  been  another  busy 
year  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  American 
dally  newspapers,  recently  published  statis- 
tics suggest. 

In  fact,  the  statistics,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  newspaper  Industry  analyst  John 
Morton  for  John  Mulr  &  Co..  suggest  that 
1979's  pace  has  been  a  bit  more  brisk  than 
that  of  1978. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  the  major  transactions 
Involving  dally  newspapers  prepared  by 
Morton : 

Yankton  (S.D.)  Press-Dakotlan  (circula- 
tion: 10.500):  purchased  by  Stauffer  Publi- 
cations. 

Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram  and 
Plalnvlew  (Tex.)  Herald  (combined  circula- 
tion: 30,300) :  by  Hearst  Corp. 

Ada  (Okla.)  News  (9,600):  by  Thomson 
Newspapers. 

Canon  City  (Colo.)  Record  (6,700);  by 
Timer,  Csdl  Publishing  Co. 

Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News-Chief  (15,000); 
by  Multimedia. 

Macomb  ('11.)  DaUy  Journal  (12.000);  by 
Park.  Newspapers. 

Carbondale  (111.)  South  IlUnolsan;  De- 
catur (111.)  Herald  &  Review;  EdwardsvtUe 
(111.)  Intelligencer:  Bad  Axe  (Mich.)  Dally 
Tribune:  Midland  (Mich.)  Dally  News  (131,- 
000):  by  Lee  Enterprises. 

Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  News  (14,200); 
by  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

Oelweln  (Iowa)  Dally  Register  (7,200); 
by  Thomson  Newspt^ters. 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  DaUy  News  (28,800);  by 
Richard  Scalfe. 

Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  (16.000);  by 
Alexandria  Gazette  Corp. 

Ashland  (Ky.)  Dally  Independent  (26,100): 
by  Dow  Jones. 

Portales  (N.M.)  News-Tribune  (4.000);  by 
Walls  Newspapers. 

Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer  (7,900):  by 
Multimedia. 

Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch  (7,000); 
by  Lesher  Newspapers. 

Kllgore  (Tex.)  News  Herald  (6,300);  by 
Donrey  Media. 

Atchison  (Kan.)  Dally  Globe  (7.000);  by 
Thomson  Newspapers. 

Oklahoma  Journal  (40.000);  by  Early  Cali- 
fornia industries. 

Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion  (6.900);  by  Mc- 
GifHn  Newspaper  Co. 

Rensselaer  (Ind.)  Republican  (3,800):  by 
Dear  Publications. 

Newton  (N.C.)  Observer  (4,500):  by  Park 
Newspapers. 

Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Herald  (8,500);  by  Park 
Newspapers. 

Waltham  (Mass.)   News  Tribune  (14,000) 
by  Post  Corp. 

Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel  (27.600) 
by  Cox  Newspapers. 

Buffalo   (N.Y.)   Courier-Express   (125,000) 
by  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  (357,400);  by  Gannett  Co. 

Bloomfleld  (Ind.)  World  (3,400);  by  Wil- 
liam Miles. 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  the  Advance; 
Culpeper  (Va.)  Star  Exponent  (48,100);  by 
Worrell  Newspapers. 

Yreka  (Calif.)  Dally  News  (6,300);  by 
Thomson  Newspapers. 


Mount  Vernon  (Ind.)  Democrat  (4,200); 
by  Landmark   Communications. 

Irwin  (Pa)  Standard-Observer  (12,500); 
by  Albrltton  Communications. 

State  College  (Pa.)  Centre  Times  (21,000); 
by  Knlght-Rldder  Newspapers. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  (129,600); 
by  Gannett  Co. 

Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  and  the  News 
Leader  (17,300);  by  Multimedia. 

Flora  (ni.)  Dally  News  Record  (3,200);  by 
Clay  County  Advocate  Press. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  (216.000);  by 
Times  Mirror. 

Chains  Grow 

Fewer  newspaper  chains  are  publishing 
more  of  America's  dally  newspapers.  That's 
the  bottom  line  of  a  report  offered  recently 
by  Washington,  D.C. -based  newspaper  In- 
dustry analyst  John  Morton. 

Morton  said  he  counted  163  chains  In  his 
annual  study,  down  from  167  a  year  ago.  The 
decline,  says  Morton,  reflects  the  absorption 
of  some  small  chains  by  larger  ones  (Gan- 
nett's  acquisition  of  Combined  Communica- 
tions. Lee  Enterprises'  purchase  of  Llndsay- 
Schaub,  among  others) . 

Morton's  report  said  the  163  groups  pub- 
lish 1.116  dally  newspapers  with  a  total  dally 
circulation  of  46.7  million.  The  groups  thus 
own  63.2  percent  of  the  nation's  dallies,  up 
from  60.8  percent  a  year  ago,  and  account 
for  73.9  percent  of  dally  circulation,  up  from 
72.1  percent. 

Morton  also  emphasized  In  his  study  that 
a  great  many  of  these  chains  are  tiny  com- 
panies publishing  two  or  three  papers  of 
small  circulation.  For  example,  49  groups 
publish  only  two  newsoapers,  32  groups  pub- 
lish three  and  14  publish  four. 

[Prom  the  Publishers'  Auxiliary. 

Jan.  21,  19801 

Groups  Gain  48  in  Sales  or  53  Dailies  in  '79 

To  comply  with  a  court  decision.  William 
H.  Rudolph  and  his  family  had  a  choice — 
a  dally  newspaper  or  a  radio  station  license. 
They  elected  to  keep  the  station  WKAI  and 
sell  the  Afacontb  (111.)  Jourruil  (circulation 
11.700)  to  Park  Newspapers. 

A  short  time  later,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  extended  the  time  for 
five  other  "egregious"  crossowners  to  make  a 
similar  decision.  They  all  own  radio  or  TV 
stations  In  the  same  market  with  their  news- 
papers— Annlston,  Ala. :  Albany,  Ga.;  Mas- 
con  City,  La.;  Watertown,  N.T.,  and  Owosso, 
Mich.  'They  have  until  June  1,  1980  to  sell 
one  or  the  other  property. 

The  Macomb  Journal  was  one  of  the  53 
dally  newspapers  whose  ownership  changed  in 
1979,  and  48  of  them  went  Into  groups.  Park 
Newspapers,  based  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.  made  four 
acquisitions.  Gannett  Company  added  three, 
with  a  fourth  sale  pending  consummation. 
Hearst  Corp.  picked  up  three  dailies  from  Lee 
Enterprises  which  had  purchased  them  and 
two  others  from  the  Lindsay-Schaub  group. 
Multimedia  and  Nixon  groups  also  added 
three  units. 

Two  groups  were  dissolved — Lindsay- 
Schaub,  which  sold  five  papers  and  folded 
two  others:  and  Carter  Glass  Newspapers 
which  moved  Into  the  Worrell  group. 

Fargo  Forum  became  a  new  member  of  the 
group  list  which  Includes  conunon  ownership 
of  two  or  more  dallies  In  different  markets. 
The  Forum  bought  the  West  Central  Trib- 
une at  Wlllmar,  Minn. 


ROXJTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
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be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
20  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
during  that  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  590.  Senate  Resolution 
314. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  acting  Republican 
leader,  who  is  represented  on  the  floor 
in  this  matter  at  the  moment  by  Mr. 

SCHMITT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  314),  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  314)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
8.  1991,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  permit  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  authorizing  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1980  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

This  authorization  will  not  delay  the  ap- 
propriations process,  or  Interfere  with  the 
budget  process,  since  authorizing  legislation 
for  this  purpose  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtlon  prior  to  May  16,  1979  (S.  1020). 

Subsequently,  the  committee  held  nine 
days  of  oversight  hearings  which  resulted  in 
several  proposed  changes  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  The  new  legislation  (S. 
1991)  will  permit  consideration  of  a  compre- 
hensive legislative  proposal  rather  than 
dealUig  with  Individual  amendments  to 
S.  1020. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  15  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  10:57  a.m..  recessed  for  15  minutes; 
whereupon,  at  11:12  a.m.,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  further  morning  business.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PATENT  PROCEDURES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness. S.  414.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  414)  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  patent  procedure  for  small  businesses 
and  nonprofit  organizations,  to  create  a  con- 
sistent policy  and  procedure  concerning  pat- 
entability of  inventions  made  with  Federal 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  names  of  Senator 
Simpson  and  Senator  Javits  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  414. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  S.  414  was 
recently  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act 
aims  at  facilitating  the  transfer  to  the 
private  sector  of  technology  from  the 
federally  funded  innovation  stage.  It  al- 
lows universities,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  industry  to  obtain  limited  pat- 
ent protection  on  discoveries  they  have 
made  under  Government-sponsored  re- 
search, while  establishing  a  uniform  pol- 
icy on  the  granting  of  patent  rights. 

During  the  hearings  that  were  held  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  May  and 
June  1979,  testimonies  were  heard  by  sci- 
entists whose  inventions  were  significant 
in  terms  of  medical  advances,  and  by 
heads  of  smaU,  high -technology  com- 
panies who  provided  shocking  illustra- 
tions of  the  formidable  obstacles  placed 
in  the  field  of  technology  transfer,  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  stead- 
ily losing  its  traditional  leadership. 

From  these  testimonies,  it  became  clear 
that  the  Government's  lack  of  a  co- 
herent patent  policy  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  increasing  the  factor  of  un- 
certainty, in  an  already  uncertain  area, 
that  of  technology  end  results.  Indeed, 
the  Govenmient  has  been  following  the 
general  principle  of  retaining  patent 
rights  to  inventions  that  result  from  fed- 
erally funded  research.  This  has  led  to 
a  reluctance  by  inventors  and  industry 
to  invest  the  necessary  funds  for  the  de- 


velopment and  the  marketing  of  these 
inventions.  Their  position  is  easily  un- 
derstandable, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  process  is  not  only  risky  but 
expensive,  and  estimated  to  cost  10  times 
the  cost  of  the  initial  research.  Conse- 
quently, the  most  experienced  and  best 
qualified  companies  are  often  excluded 
from  bidding  on  CJovemment  contracts, 
at  a  considerable  loss  to  the  public. 

The  Government's  retention  of  rights 
to  inventions  it  funded  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion "Why  doesn't  the  Government  en- 
gage in  the  development  and  marketing 
of  these  inventions?"  The  answer  is  that 
the  Government  has  neither  the  finan- 
cial resources  nor  the  expertise  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  I  think  many  would  be  vio- 
lently opposed  to  any  such  effort,  in  any 
event. 

As  a  result,  out  of  the  28.000  inventions 
it  funded,  only  about  5  percent  have  been 
used.  Denied  the  modicum  of  protection 
that  the  granting  of  patent  rights  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  would  afford  them, 
the  private  sector  lacks  the  incentive  that 
would  stimulate  it  into  devel(4>ing  and 
marketing  inventions. 

We  are  all  aware  that  large  amounts 
of  taxpayers'  money  are  directed  to  the 
research  field.  Against  its  investment,  the 
public  rightfully  expects  and  deserves  to 
reap  a  return  in  the  form  of  products 
available  for  its  consumption.  That  such 
expectations  too  often  fail  to  materialize, 
is  a  clear  indication  that  the  Govern- 
ment reneges  on  its  promise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  was  repeatedly  evi- 
denced by  the  testimonies  heard  during 
the  hearings  held  last  spring.  Dr.  Arthur 
Obermayer.  president  of  Moleculon  Re- 
search Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  indi- 
cated that — 

When  the  Government  owns  a  patent,  the 
Government  In  fact  does  not  use  It.  It  does 
not  need  to  use  it.  When  a  patent  Isnt  used, 
it  really  Isn't  worth  anything  to  anybody  and 
has  no  real  value  by  Itself. 

The  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of 
U.S.  industry  are  removed  in  the  case  of 
foreign  firms,  that  are  able  to  develop 
and  market  ideas  gleaned  from  U.S. 
funded  research.  The  result  is  stiff  cran- 
petition  on  world  markets  by  foreign 
firms.  The  problem  was  highlighted  by 
Dr.  Patrick  lannotta,  president  of  Ecol- 
otrol  in  Bethpage,  N.Y..  testifying  in 
May: 

Our  frustration  was  that  much  of  the  In- 
formation we  gave  to  the  Government  in 
trying  to  get  them  Interested  In  our  system, 
subsequently  turned  up  In  Jt^an.  And  now, 
they  are  in  the  world  market  competing 
against  us. 

As  Dr.  Arthur  Obermayer  succinctly 
put  it: 

The  Government  doesnt  have  to  worry 
about  foreign  countries,  but  not  U.S.  Indus- 
try ...  an  Irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  the 
Government  normally  retains  U.S.  patent 
rights  for  Itself  but  gives  away  foreign  rights. 

This  explains  some  of  the  frustrations 
that  many  of  us  face  In  trying  to  figure 
out  some  response  to  a  very  real  problem. 

The  role  played  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  encouraging  the  export  of  tech- 
nology is  painfully  illustrated  by  a  case 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Dr.  Leland 
Clark.  Dr.  Clark,  professor  of  pediatrics 
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at  Children's  Hospital  Research  Founda- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  had  worked  on  a 
blood  substitute  since  1966.  Last  spring, 
he  appUed  for  a  Government  contract 
on  it.  It  was  awarded  on  October  10  to 
Alpha  Therapeutics  in  California,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Japanese  firm,  Green 
Cross  Corp.  in  Osaka. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  foreign 
competition,  so  long  as  we  respond  to  it 
with  vigor  and  imagination,  and  not 
with  inertia  and  passivity.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  face  it  is  by  an  increase  in 
productivity,  through  the  granting  of 
patent  rights  for  a  limited  period  of 
time,  to  guarantee  business  the  protec- 
tion needed  in  order  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  produce  more  and  better.  Tradi- 
tionally, innovative,  and  creative  pro- 
grams have  emanated  from  small  busi- 
nesses and  companies  who,  in  turn,  have 
engendered  job  creation  and  promotion. 
One  needs  only  to  be  reminded  of  Polar- 
oid and  Xerox,  who  were  small  concerns 
when  they  initially  developed  Xerog- 
raphy and  the  Polaroid  camera,  to  agree 
that  this  is  so.  The  enormous  wealth  of 
American  genius  has  not  dried  out.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  waste  away  on 
account  of  unnecessary  delays  and  red- 
tape.  Complex  rules  and  regulations  de- 
vised by  Federal  agencies  are  detrimen- 
tal to  stimulating  enterprise  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  are  particularly  harmful 
to  small  business. 

That  gets  to  the  purpose  of  S.  414. 
S.  414  aims  at  replacing  the  almost  ad- 
versarial relationship  that  now  exists  be- 
tween business  and  Government,  with  a 
true  and  genuine  partnership  in  which 
everyone  can  benefit:  the  American  pub- 
lic, businesses,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
Government  who  will  reap  tax  profits 
from  increased  productivity,  increased 
employment,  at  no  cost  thanks  to  the 
special  provision  in  the  bill,  section  204 
that  guarantees  the  Goverrmient  return 
of  its  investment  in  research  funds.  This 
bill  goes  a  long  way  in  meeting  President 
Carter's  objectives,  as  spelled  out  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  this  Con- 
gress last  year,  that  "we  reduce  Govern- 
ment interference  and  give  the  American 
economic  system  a  chance  to  work"  so 
that  we  can  "reassert  our  Nation's  tech- 
nological leadership. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  December  26,  1979,  Wil- 
liam Claiborne  describes  the  partnership 
that  exists  between  the  Government  and 
the  private  sector  in  Israel,  a  nation  poor 
in  natural  resources  but  rich  in  human 
ingenuity.  That  cooperation  has  resulted 
in  an  annual  growth  of  innovative  indus- 
trial products  of  30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNCENumr  Is  PHovmo  To  Be  Israel's  Most 
Valuable   Export 
(By  William  Claiborne) 
Jerttsalem,    December    11.— With    Its    re- 
search   and    development-based    Industrial 
products  leaving  agriculture  far  behind  m 
the  export  race,  Israel  Is  on  the  verge  of  com- 
mitting Itself  even  more  fully  to  Innovative 
Industry. 


This  will  Involve  Increased  government  In- 
fusions of  risk  capital  and  the  transfer  of 
scientists  from  academic  projects  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  officials  said  this  week. 

The  government,  already  heavily  extended 
in  subsidizing  development  of  new  products 
for  export,  hopes  to  Improve  Its  precarious 
balance  of  payments  position  in  the  next  five 
years  by  sinking  $350  million  into  industrial 
research  and  development,  Arle  Lavle,  chief 
scientist  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade 
and  Tourism,  said  In  an  interview. 

Coupled  with  an  estimated  $150  million 
that  will  be  privately  invested,  the  commit- 
ment will  put  Israel,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
among  the  leading  nations  in  the  research 
and  development  sweepstakes. 

"The  government  recognizes  the  priority  of 
exporting  sophisticated  Industry.  We  have  to 
do  this  thing,  not  in  spite  of  our  economic 
problems  but  because  of  them,"  Lavle  said. 
Inflation  In  Israel  currently  Is  running  more 
than  100  percent  annually. 

He  said  the  new  policy  would  retain  the 
current  government  grants  of  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  costs  for  a  new  product,  and  add 
government  loans  for  working  capital  and 
broad  tax  incentives  to  Industries  and  in- 
dividual investors  to  encourage  private  ven- 
ture capital. 

The  export  of  products  based  on  research 
and  development  has  soared  In  Israel,  from 
a  paltry  $2.5  million  In  1967  to  $700  mUUon 
this  year,  or  30  percent  of  total  civilian  in- 
dustrial export  products.  Economic  analysts 
predict  that  by  1981  the  total  will  reach  $1 
billion  and  by  1986  $2  billion,  or  40  percent 
of  total  Industrial  exports. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  state  31 
years  ago.  agricultural  exports — ranging  from 
cut  flowers  sold  in  Europe  to  oranges  and  avo- 
cados sold  worldwide— have  dominated 
Israel's  foreign  sales.  But  last  year,  the  coun- 
try's total  $2  bUllon  in  civilian  and  military 
Industrial  exports  included  $540  million  In 
research  and  development-based  products, 
compared  to  $495  million  in  agricultural 
exports. 

The  annual  rate  of  growth  of  Innovative 
Industrial  products,  Lavle  said,  Is  30  percent, 
compared  to  9  percent  for  Industry  based  on 
Imported  technology. 

Having  found  the  way  to  feed  its  3.5  million 
population  with  food  to  spare  for  sale  abroad. 
Israel  is  now  plunging  headlong  into  export- 
ing Its  Ingenuity. 

The  surge  of  Innovative  products,  in  fact 
was  inspired  by  traditional  Jewish  ingenuity 
that  turned  vast  areas  of  desert  into  produc- 
tive farmland,  and  gave  rl?e  to  a  formidable 
arms  exporting  Industry  whose  sales  this  year 
are  expected  to  total  $600  million. 

Without  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  labor 
and  with  no  abundance  of  natural  resources, 
Israel  would  not  seem  to  qualify  for  acceler- 
ated Industrial  growth.  But  Its  academic 
manpower— 10,000  scientists  and  20.000  en- 
gineers, many  immigrants  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union — gives  the  country 
an  edge  that  offsets  these  deficits. 

A  recent  Joint  study  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  World  Bank 
recognized  the  potential  of  Ingenuity,  while 
seeking  to  learn  how  Israel  has  Increased  its 
Industrial  research  and  development  In  so 
short  a  period,  and  how  the  country  has 
translated  it  Into  export  growth. 

The  government  has  launched  programs  to 
lure  more  scientists  and  engineers  from  aca- 
demla  into  corporate  laboratories  to  boost  the 
innovative  pace. 

Start-ups  of  new  companies  dealing  exclu- 
sively in  research  and  development  products 
are  running  about  20  a  year  and  approxi- 
mately $20  million  a  year  U  being  spent  on 
Joint  projects  with  foreign  firms,  including 
$12  million  Invested  in  projects  by  12  US 
firms. 

Israel's  semlsoclallst  government  currently 
is  Investing  $35  million  a  year  in  conditional 


grants  to  private  companies,  covering  50  per- 
cent of  research  and  development  on  new 
products  and  up  to  80  percent  for  products 
classified  of  "national  Importance."  The  lat- 
ter category  includes  such  products  as  a  new 
solar  pond  and  generating  turbine  near  the 
Dead  Sea. 

If  a  research  and  development  results  In 
commercialization  of  a  product,  the  firm 
pays  the  government  royalties  of  1  percent 
of  sales  for  seven  years,  but  not  exceeding 
the  grant. 

"The  government  should  split  the  risk. 
There's  very  high  risk  involved,  and  a  lot 
of  these  companies  are  too  small  to  absorb 
any  kind  of  loss,"  Lavle  said. 

Lavle  said  the  government  is  also  plan- 
ning to  Implement  other  incentives  long 
used  in  Western  industrialized  countries,  In- 
cluding tax  benefits  and  government  loans 
for  working  capital  in  successful  research 
and  development  ventures. 

The  leading  Israeli  products  In  the  civilian 
research  and  development  export  field  now 
are  medical  equipment  and  drugs,  electronics, 
communications  products,  computers,  fine 
chemicals,  machinery  and  plastics. 

In  the  field  of  arms  exports.  Israel  has  long 
been  in  the  big  leagues,  employing  32.000 
workers  in  the  defense  Industry — 11  percent 
of  Its  Industrial  work  force.  The  government 
is  secretive  about  Its  defense  Industry,  refus- 
ing to  publish  sales  or  market  data. 

Its  biggest  Investment  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  the  high-performance  Kfir  C2  Jet 
fighter.  The  government-owned  Israeli  Air- 
craft Industries  Is  designing  a  new  fighter  for 
the  next  decade  that  will  perform  similarly 
to  the  American-made  P16.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  research  and  development  on  the 
new  fighter  could  reach  $2  billion. 

In  addition.  lAI  and  its  subsidiaries  pro- 
duce the  Gabriel  missile,  the  Arava  Stol  mili- 
tary transport,  the  missile-equipped  Dvora 
high-speed  patrol  boat,  armored  vehicles, 
antiaircraft  weapons,  field  guns  and  elec- 
tronic components  for  ships,  small  arms— In 
eluding  the  renowned  Uzl  submachine  gun 
and  the  Oalll  assault  rifle — and  ammunition. 

About  200  firms  reportedly  are  involved  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  Merkhava  tank, 
which  was  unveiled  recently  in  field  trials. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  message  to  be  read  in  the  ex- 
ample of  nations  such  as  Israel  and 
Japan,  two  who  have  become  industrial 
powers  without  the  benefit  of  the  natural 
resources  that  the  United  States  enjoys. 
I  urge  Senators  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  bill 
that  has  gathered  enormous  support 
from  a!l  sectors  of  American  life,  for  the 
reasons  enumerated  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  seriously  S.  414  and  to  support 
it,  and  I  also  suggest  at  the  appropriate 
time  my  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  a  number  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  1991 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to  the  time  agreement 
on  the  FTC  bill,  I  do  not  remember 


clearly  as  to  whether  or  not  I  specified 
that  as  to  that  the  agreement  would  be 
in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
not  been  specifically  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  fo  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Otherwise,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  would  not  have  been 
able  to  yield  time  from  the  bill  to  Sen- 
ators on  amendments,  motions,  and  so 
on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Inouye)  . 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:45  a.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:25  a.m..  recessed  until  11:45  am.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  iNou'yE) . 


UNIVERSITY  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PATENT  PROCEDURES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  414). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE   PARLIAMENT  OF   EUROPE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out  that  we  have  the  honor  of 
having  members  of  many  national  par- 
liaments here  who  are  here  with  the 
Parliament  of  Europe.  And  they,  being 
fellow  parliamentarians,  wanted  to  visit 
the  Senate  Chamber.  I  suggest  that  we 
give  them  some  applause.  [Applause.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  allow  us,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  to  recess  for  2  min- 
utes so  that  we  might  meet  our  distin- 
guished guests? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  happy  to  do 
that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:48  a.m.,  recessed  until  11:50  am  • 
whereupon,     the     Senate     reassembled 


UNIVERSITY  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PATENT  PROCEDURES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  414.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.   960 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an  unprinted 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  . 
for  himself.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  ScHMrrr.  and 
Mr.  Pack  WOOD,  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  960. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unan'mous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  25.  lines  15-16.  strike  "  'Univer- 
sity and  Small  Business  Patent  Procedures 
Act'.",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  'Govern- 
ment Patent  Policy  and  Procedures  Act'.". 

On  page  26.  line  9.  strike  "nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  small  business  firms",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "government  contrac- 
tors". 

On  page  2S,  line  16,  strike  "and". 

On  page  26.  line  17.  strike  "area",  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "area;  and  to  assist  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment missions  of  the  Federal  agencies". 

On  page  28.  line  21,  strike  "nonprofit  or- 
ganization or  small  business  firm",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "contractor". 

On  page  29.  line  11.  strike  "nonprofit  or- 
ganization or  small  business  firm",  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "contractor". 

On  page  30.  lines  .15-16.  strike  "with  a 
small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion". 

On  page  35.  lines  11-12,  strike  "small  busi- 
ness firm  or  nonprofit  organization",  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "contractor". 

On  page  45.  line  12.  strike  "smaU  busi- 
ness firms  or  nonprofit  organizations". 

On  page  48.  strike  lines  1  through  16: 
and  on  page  48.  line  17.  strike  "(d)  ",  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(b) ". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  also  Senator  Cannon,  Senator 
ScHMiTT,  and  Senator  Packwood. 

The  amendment  is  intended  to 
extend  the  Federal  patent  policy  pro- 
posed in  S.  414  for  small  businesses  and 
universities  to  all  Government  contrac- 
tors. This  amendment  would  cause  the 
bill  to  carry  out  its  title.  It  would  make 
patent  policy  consistent  and  uniform. 
The  amendment  would  retain  the  bill's 
requirement  for  repayment  to  the  Gov- 


ernment when  inventions  lead  to  com- 
mercially successful  innovation.  It  re- 
tains the  Government's  right  to  require 
licensing  in  cases  where  contractors  fail 
to  commercialize  inventions  in  a  reason- 
able time.  It  also  retains  the  preference 
for  domestic  exploitation  of  inventions 
developed  with  public  funds.  But  it 
would  give  the  title  to  inventions  to  all 
contractors.  The  bill  as  it  is  establishes  a 
policy  which  gives  title  to  some  but  not 
other  Government  contractors. 

This  amendment  is  one  product  of  2 
years  of  study  of  industrial  technology 
and  innovation  by  the  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  Committee,  in- 
cluding four  hearings  on  Government 
patent  policy  legislation. 

In  order  for  the  public  to  benefit  from 
inventions  derived  from  Government- 
supported  research  and  development, 
they  must  be  developed,  marketed  and 
used.  The  Government  can  provide  as- 
sured markets  for  some  inventions  by 
purchasing  new  products  and  services 
for  its  own  use,  primarily  in  defense  and 
space  programs.  In  other  cases.  Govern- 
ment regulations  effectively  require  pro- 
ducers to  use  an  invention.  But  for  en- 
ergy development,  health  care,  and 
transportation  improvements,  civilian 
applications  of  military  and  space  R.  &  D. 
and  a  variety  of  other  domestic  purposes, 
the  Government  depends  on  private  ■ 
markets  to  commercialize  the  technology 
it  helps  to  develop.  Private  investors  nm 
some  risks  in  turning  these  inventions 
into  marketable  products.  The  risks  are 
especially  high  if  their  competitors  can 
legally  copy  an  invention  because  the 
Government  refuses  to  allow  a  producer 
exclusive  rights  for  the  period  necessary 
to  recoup  his  investment.  The  principle 
of  granting  exclusivity  in  return  for  pub- 
lic disclosure  and  use  of  an  invention  is 
the  very  foundation  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  not  recognized  in  many 
Government  R.  &  D.  grants  and  con- 
tracts. And  so  Government-financed  in- 
ventions frequently  go  unused. 

Between  1970  and  1975,  the  Govern- 
ment acquired  title  to  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  publicly  financed  inventions.  Less 
than  10  percent  of  the  Government's 
patent  portfolio  has  been  licensed  to 
private  producers.  Less  than  5  percent 
of  Government-owned  inventions  are 
used  commercially. 

Our  capacity,  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
pete in  a  highly  competitive  world  is 
eroding.  The  country  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  its  inventions  for  commercial 
purposes. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  need  to  ex- 
ploit Government  financed  inventions, 
but  the  bill  as  it  stands  recognizes  that 
need  only  for  the  smallest  contractors 
and  universities,  and  also  for  the  largest, 
the  defense  contractors.  It  establishes  a 
Federal  patent  policy  that  discriminates 
among  contractors  on  the  basis  of  size 
and  their  tax  status.  Small  business  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  get  exclu- 
sive title  to  inventions.  Agencies  that 
now  grant  exclusive  title  to  contractors, 
including  the  Defense  Department,  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

There  is  no  rationale  for  this  discrim- 
ination which  grants  title  to  inventions 
to  small  firms,  nonprofit  organizations, 
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and    defense    contractors    and    not    to 
others. 

The  testimony  of  Government  and 
private  sector  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  almost  unanimous- 
ly opposed  such  a  discriminatory  Fed- 
eral patent  policy. 

The  bill  sets  up  categories  of  contrac- 
tors depending  upon  the  agencies  with 
which  they  do  business.  It  makes  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  au- 
thority which  decides  what  businesses 
qualify  as  small  businesses. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
without  the  amendment,  will  require 
more  unnecessary  Government  regula- 
tion and  red  tape,  and  it  will  penalize 
corporations  for  their  success.  As  soon  as 
they  pass  over  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's line  and  are  no  longer 
considered  small  business  by  that  agen- 
cy, they  are  deprived  of  exclusive  title 
to  Government  financed  inventions. 

Our  amendment  gives  the  Route  128 
companies  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Sil- 
icon Valley  firms  in  California  an  in- 
ducement to  contribute  to  Federal 
R.  k  D.  missions.  It  gives  them  incen- 
tives to  commercialize  the  technologies 
which  they  develop. 

In  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
cases,  large  defense  contractors  already 
obtain  unrestricted  title  to  their  inven- 
tions under  DOD  policy  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  under  this  bill. 

Big  businesses  are  able  to  obtain  title 
from  agencies,  such  as  NASA,  which  have 
authority  to  grant  it.  They  will  continue 
to  do  so  under  this  bill,  and  with  no  ob- 
ligation to  repay  the  Government.  Our 
amendment  would  primarily  affect  the 
board  range  of  medium-size  firms  en- 
gaged in  energy,  transportation,  health, 
and  other  civihan  research  and  develop- 
ment where  the  Government's  programs 
are  aimed  at  pressing  national  needs. 

The  Federal  research  budget  of  $29 
billion  includes  nearly  $10  billion  for 
civilian  R.  ti  D.  Congress  has  authorized 
a  massive  investment  in  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed a  $500  million  program  to  advance 
automotive  technology.  The  Commerce 
Committee  will  soon  report  legislation  to 
support  the  development  of  new  manu- 
facturing and  other  generic  technologies. 

The  country  cannot  afford  patent  poli- 
cies which  discourage  the  commerciali- 
zation of  inventions  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Inventions  in  these  areas 
are  of  special  importance  and  they  will 
be,  to  a  very  large  extent,  financed  by 
public  expenditure.  And  they  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  go  unused  unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

This  issue  has  been  on  the  agenda 
since  the  1940's.  Any  number  of  commis- 
sions and  private  studies  have  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive,  uniform  patent 
policy.  This  amendment  would,  finally, 
establish  uniformity  and  consistency.  It 
would  grant  all  industries  the  right  to 
exploit  the  technologies  they  developed, 
while  reserving  to  the  Government  its 
right  to  use  the  inventions. 

S.  414,  Mr.  President,  discriminates 
against  small  business  and  universities. 
If  nonprofit  organizations  and  small 
business  firms  are  successful  in  commer- 


cializing or  Ucensing  their  inventions, 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  back  the 
Government  contribution.  These  'pay 
back"  requirements  would  not  apply  to 
defense  contractors  or  the  contractors  of 
other  agencies  with  title  waiver  policies. 

The  policy  should  be  uniform,  the  red- 
tape  should  be  minimized,  and  if  the 
United  States  is  to  compete  in  this  com- 
petitive world,  it  should  encourage  inno- 
vation by  firms  of  all  sizes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
test  of  the  Senate's  concern  about  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  innovate,  to  produce  and 
compete  in  a  fiercely  competitive  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  and 
then  pass  S.  414  so  we  can  secure  the 
benefits  of  publicly  supported  R.  &  D.  for 
the  Nation. 

(Mr.  STEWART  assumed  the  chair). 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  cosponsorlng 
this  amendment  to  Senate  bill  414,  of 
which  I  am  also  an  enthusiastic  co- 
sponsor. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  immediately  advanc- 
ing the  benefits  previously  outlined  by 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  to  all  Federal 
contractors,  regardless  of  size  or  profit 
status.  Failure  to  modify  S.  414  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  amendment 
would  further  delay  the  development  and 
diffusion  of  new  technology  into  the 
domestic  and  export  marketplace  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  is  facing  ever- 
increasing  technological  challenges  from 
our  major  foreign  competitors.  Both  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  and  the  sponsor  of  S.  414  (Mr. 
Bayh)  have  talked  to  this  point  very 
persuasively.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
point  will  not  be  taken  care  of  unless  we 
deal  with  the  majority  of  the  American 
economy. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today, 
S.  414,  basically  deals  with  small  busi- 
ness and  universities,  which  receives  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  entire  Federal 
research  and  development  funds,  where- 
as all  other  businesses  receive  the  re- 
maining 80  percent.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
deals  with  that  other  80  percent. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  well  aware,  or  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly aware,  recent  economic  In- 
dicators of  a  broad  variety  suggest  that 
the  United  States  is  experiencing  a 
serious  decline  in  the  rate  of  techno- 
logical iimovation.  One  of  the  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  unbelievably 
high  and  increasing  inflation  rate  is  just 
this  decline  in  technological  innovation 
and  the  loss  of  productivity  that  has 
accompanied  it.  For  example,  we  are 
faced  with  a  real  decline  in  the  rate  of 
our  national  investment  in  Federal  and 
private  research  and  development  at  a 
time  when  our  free  world  competitors 
are  increasing  their  respective  expendi- 
tures in  research  and  development  and 
in  a  coordinated,  export-oriented  way. 

Capital  investment  in  the  United 
States  is  growing  more  slowly  than  it  is 


elsewhere,  and  the  U.S.  trading  position, 
even  in  many  formerly  safe  high  tech- 
nology areas,  is  clearly  inferior. 

The  number  of  patentable  inventions 
made  under  federally-supported  research 
has  been  steadily  declining  while  the 
share  of  U.S.  patents  issued  to  foreign 
applicants  has  doubled  in  the  last  14 
years; 

Statistics  confirm  that  American  pro- 
ductivity is  growing  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  that  of  our  free  world  com- 
petitors and  is  approaching  a  zero  rate 
of  growth. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  has  conducted  an  exten- 
sive review  of  the  state  of  American  tech- 
nology and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  promoting  technology 
utilization  and  the  impact  of  these  on 
our  exports  and  our  domestic  economy. 
Witnesses  before  the  committee  have  re- 
peatedly underscored  the  need  to  stim- 
ulate the  development,  application,  and 
diffusion  of  new  products  and  processes 
throughout  our  economy  if  we  are  to  re- 
verse the  alarming  downward  trend  in 
our  economic  growth  and  productivity. 

Admittedly,  the  problems  are  varied 
and  complex — overburdensome  and  cost- 
ly regulations,  lack  of  an  overall  trade 
policy,  repressive  tax  policies,  and  in- 
adequate funding  of  basic  research,  both 
public  and  private — to  name  just  a  few. 
Yet,  too  often,  we  seek  solutions  which 
require  new  and  expensive  programs 
rather  than  taking  the  time  to  reexamine 
and  adjust  existing  policies  which  have 
been  ineffective  £uid  oftentimes  counter- 
productive. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  here  today 
is  the  Federal  Government's  patent  pol- 
icy. This  is  one  area  where  there  has 
been  a  general  consensus  that  existing 
Federal  policies  are  ineffective  and  in 
need  of  revision  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  policy  for  managing 
the  fruits  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  na- 
tional expenditures  on  research  and  de- 
velopment, our  Federal  Government's 
patent  policy  is  in  serious  need  of  re- 
vision. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  present  patent 
policy  has  proved  itself  ineffective.  In- 
deed, it  has,  in  general,  proved  itself 
counterproductive.  But  has  the  patent 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
proved  itself  ineffective? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  raises  an 
excellent  point.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  speaking  in  general,  locking 
at  the  entire  spectrum  and  hodgepodge 
of  patent  policies.  Fortunately,  within 
that  spectrum  there  are  examples  of  ex- 
cellent patent  policies.  TTie  Department 
of  Defense  has  had  a  very  fine  record  of 
utilization  of  inventions  performed  un- 
der its  contracts.  Its  policy  is  basically  a 
policy  that  allows  titles  under  certain 
safeguards  to  revert  to  the  contractor. 

NASA  has  what  is  called  a  waiver 
policy.  That  is.  under  certain  circum- 
stances, they  can  waive  title  to  the  con- 
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tractor.  In  both  cases,  the  statistics  are 
extraordinarily  persuasive  that,  by  fac- 
tors of  four  and  five,  the  commercializa- 
tion rate  is  higher  when  the  contractor 
has  title  than  when  the  Government  re- 
tains title.  That  must  be  realized, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  small  busi- 
ness or  large  business,  as  the  fundamen- 
tal, factual  evidence  that  requires  a 
change  in  present  policy. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield  further,  this  amendment 
would  simply  extend  the  policy  already 
proved  effective  to  the  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. Those  agencies  of  Government  that 
have  had  access  to  a  title-in-contractor 
policy  have  found  it  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful. The  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee has  been  very  persuasive  on  that 
point.  Those  agencies  have  supported  a 
title-in-contractor  policy,  of  course,  with 
safeguards  to  the  public  interest.  Where 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  Government  to 
retain  title,  those  safeguards  should  be 
built  in. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  burden 
of  proof  should  be  on  the  Government. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Federal  agencies 
have  funded  nearly  one-half  of  this  Na- 
tion's expenditures  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. During  this  past  fiscal  year 
alone,  the  Federal  Government  provided 
more  than  $29  billion  in  R.  &  D.  support. 
Three-quarters  of  this  sum  is  used  in  di- 
rect support  of  research  in  industry,  uni- 
versities, and  other  private  sector 
laboratories. 

As  a  result  of  this  huge  national  in- 
vestment, thousands  of  inventions  are 
identified  each  year  which  have  formed 
a  valuable  source  of  new  products  and 
ideas.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming, 
however,  that  overly  restrictive  patent 
policies  have  had  a  serious  dampening 
effect  on  the  commercialization  of  new 
technology  and  the  willingness  of  Ameri- 
can industry  to  participate  in  critical 
national  research  and  development  pro- 
grams— of  course,  with  the  exceptions 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  just 
discussed. 

Mr.  LONG.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator,  can  he 
point  out  just  one  thing,  one  invention, 
just  one  good  invention,  that  has  not 
been  developed  because  the  Government 
cannot  give  away  a  private  patent  mo- 
nopoly to  a  private  contractor?  Just  one. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Proving  the  negative, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows  by  asking  the 
question,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 
But  we  do  know  that  on  a  statistical 
base,  where  the  Government  has  re- 
tained title,  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
inventions  have  been  commercialized, 
where  it  has  waived  title  the  figure  is 
20  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  answer  not  obvious? 
Wherever  something  is  any  good,  some- 


one might  come  in  and  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  waive  the  title.  But  if  it  is  not 
worth  a  tinker,  of  course,  no  one  will  ask 
to  waive  it. 

Let  us  assume  somebody  invented  a 
better  light  bulb,  or  invented  the  light 
bulb.  Does  the  Senator  have  any  doubt 
of  the  fact  we  would  not  give  away  a 
patent  monopoly  to  let  someone  develop 
it.  that  the  light  bulb  would  not  be  de- 
veloped? Does  the  Senator  have  any 
doubt? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes.  I  have  great  doubt 
that  would  happen.  It  would  not  hap- 
pen for  this  reason.  The  person  with  the 
greatest  financial  and  intellectual  in- 
centive and  motivation  to  commercialize 
the  invention  is  the  person  who  invented 
it.  That  is  the  basic  reason  why  in  the 
bill  and  in  our  amendment  we  are  trying 
to  give  those  people  access  to  the  title  of 
their  inventions.  They  are  the  ones  who 
will  see  it  move. 

If  we  have  an  open  license  policy,  the 
evidence  is  extremely  strong  in  our  tiesti- 
mony.  which  the  Senator  has  partici- 
pated in.  that  says  those  inventions  will 
not  be  commercialized,  or  commercial- 
ized at  a  very  low  rate. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have 
conducted  hearing.^  on  this  matter  for 
years  myself.  I  have  been  involved  in  this 
fight  for  at  least  20  years.  In  the  whole 
20  years.  I  have  yet  to  see  anybody  show 
me  one  single  example  of  anything  that 
is  any  good  that  has  not  been  developed 
because  the  Government  could  not  give 
away  a  private  patent  monopoly.  Not  one 
example  in  20  years. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  is  impossible  to  show  him  one 
because  they  havt  not  been  commer- 
cialized. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  very  simple,  there  are 
not  any.  That  is  the  reason. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  just  go  back  to  ail 
these  patents,  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  and  find  something  that  would 
really  be  a  great  thing  for  the  public  if 
somebody  would  develop  it  smd  bring  in 
a  witness  to  demonstrate  that  this  is 
something  feasible  that  should  be  done, 
but  he  is  not  willing  to  do  it  without  a 
patent  monopoly. 

Every  day  of  the  week  people  go  in 
business  to  produce  almost  anything  in 
the  public  domain,  and  if  it  is  not  being 
produced  by  somebody  else,  they  try  to 
move  ahead  as  fast  as  they  can  in  the 
area  before  somebody  else  discovers 
there  is  a  market  for  the  product. 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  diet  food  or 
a  new  mousetrap.  If  we  have  something 
that  is  any  good,  people  will  be  delighted 
to  go  into  business  and  produce  it. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  (3ov- 
emment  has  paid  to  develop  something, 
to  then  say  to  the  Government,  you  de- 
velop it;  but  to  let  somebody  that  did 
not  develop  it,  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  go  out.  have  a  private  patent 
monopoly,  and  make  the  public  pay  four 
or  five  times  what  it  ought  to  cost  the 
consumer  to  buy  that  product,  what  is 
the  sense  of  that? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  sense  is,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  clear,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment really  continues  to  sit  on  these  in- 
ventions, the  consumer  is  never  going  to 


have  any  access  to  them.  Hie  net  result 
is  that  the  increase  in  the  GNP  will  never 
occur. 

Look  at  what  is  happening  to  the 
patents  we  do  grant  abroad.  The  patents 
that  can  be  taken  abroad — and  this  hap- 
pens— are,  in  fact,  licensed  and  do  get 
commercialized,  but  they  do  abroad,  not 
here. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  STEVENSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  name 
just  one  thing?  Even  swnething  we  took 
abroad.  Name  just  one  thing  that  could 
not  be  developed  here  in  this  Nation. 

Mind,  we  have  50  years  of  history  to 
look  at.  Just  name  one  thing,  even  some- 
thing we  took  abroad,  that  could  not 
have  been  developed  here,  something 
that  is  any  good,  even  if  we  use  that  loop- 
hole to  go  abroad  with  something  that 
could  not  have  been  developed  here  in 
the  public  domain,  just  like  anything 
else. 

Mr.  SCHMTIT.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  in  theory  the  Government 
could  become  a  member  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  But  the  Senator  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  is  why  30.000  patents 
are  sitting  on  the  shelf.  Nobody  is  using 
them.  TTiat  is  the  problem.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  it.  If  it  could,  it  would 
have  been  done. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  very  simple,  that  30.000 
which  nobody  feels  like  doing  anything 
with  is  jimk,  and  that  is  why  nobody 
cares  to  fool  around  with  them. 

But  if  we  come  up  with  Government 
research,  paid  for  100  percent  by  the 
public,  if  we  come  up  with  the  big  one, 
so  that  instead  of  having  to  take  atomic 
power  and  put  that  atomic  power  under 
a  boiler  and  heat  some  water  and  use  the 
water  to  turn  a  turbine,  and  the  turbine 
to  generate  electricity,  we  could  just  take 
the  atomic  power,  put  it  against  the  elec- 
tric wire,  the  transformer,  and  put  the 
electricity  into  the  wire,  that  that  would 
be  worth  about  $100  billion. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
doubt  it  would  be  worth  $100  billion? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  It  would  be  worth 
more  than  that. 
Mr.  LONG.  All  right.  $100  billion. 
If  the  Government  paid  for  It,  why 
should  the  Government  give  away  the 
$100  billion?  ITiey  have  already  paid  for 
it. 

Suppose  this  little  engineer  comes  up 
with  this  bright  idea  and  he  is  on  Lock- 
heed's payroll.  Lockheed  is  being  paid 
and  guaranteed  a  profit  on  the  deal,  llie 
only  way  they  could  lose  any  money  is  to 
fail  to  add  up  the  column  of  figures  of 
how  much  the  Government  will  pay 
them. 

So  when  Lockheed  hired  this  little  en- 
gineer, they  have  contracted,  which  is 
customary,  that  Lockheed  will  get  the 
patent. 

The  Government  has  paid  for  the 
whole  thing,  guaranteed  Lockheed  the 
profit.  Lockheed  cannot  lose  any  money 
except  by  failing  to  bill  the  Government 
what  it  owes,  and  the  little  guy  with  the 
bright  idea  that  invents  this  is  worth 
$100  billion.  He  does  not  get  it.  Lock- 
heed gets  it.  That  has  already  been 
stated,  to  begin  with. 
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Will  the  Senator  explain,  why  should 
Lockheed  get  $100  billion  when  they 
could  not  invent  it  or  figure  it  out,  and 
the  Government  raid  for  the  whole  thing 
rnd  guaranteed  the  person  a  profit,  and 
it  is  this  little  guy,  working  for  the 
Government  in  the  last  analysis,  because 
the  Government  is  paying  Lockheed  a 
guaranteed  profit  tb  hire  him?  Why 
should  Lockheed  have  all  that? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  So  that  the  American 
consumer  and  the  American  economy 
can  benefit  from  that  invention.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that  as 
well  as  I  do. 

I  wish  the  Senator  had  had  the  time 
to  participate  in  all  our  hearings,  be- 
cause the  business  and  Government  com- 
munity came  in  and  almost  universally 
supported  a  uniform  patent  policy  of 
the  kind  advocated  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  need  to  participate 
in  the  Senator's  hearings.  I  have  held 
many  hearings.  I  have  held  many  times 
the  hearings  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  held,  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  of  these  people 
say,  "Give  all  this  to  me.  Let  me  get  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer."  I  have 
yet  to  see  anybody  document  that  case. 
There  is  not  one  thing  th-'t  could  not  be 
developed  in  the  public  domain. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  if  somebody  made  the 
breakthrough  I  talked  about,  where  you 
could  take  atomic  power  and  out  it  into 
electricity,  people  would  develop  it? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  do  have  doubt  that  it 
would  be  developed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  explain? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  capital  would  not 
be  available  for  its  development;  and  the 
consumer,  in  an  instance  such  as  that 
would  be  the  net  loser. 

Mr.  President,  a  recently  released  re- 
port on  Government  patent  policy  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  concluded  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  decUne  in  the  rate  of  In- 
ventive activity  by  both  Government 
contractors  and  Federal  employees.  The 
number  of  inventions  resulting  from  the 
Government's  R.  &  D.  effort  has  dropped 
nearly  50  percent  over  the  period  1968 
to  1975.  Fiscal  year  1975  marked  the 
lowest  number  of  inventions  reported 
since  data  collection  began. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  data  which 
confirms  that  very  few  Government-ac- 
quired inventions  find  their  way  into 
commercial  use.  In  testimony  before  our 
committee,  NASA's  Deputy  Counsel  indi- 
cated that  less  than  1  percent  of  NASA- 
owned  inventions  are  commerciaJized, 
whereas,  up  to  20  percent  of  inventions  to 
which  the  Agency  has  waived  title  are 
in  use.  An  extensive  study  conducted  by 
Harbridge  House  in  1968  reported  a  dou- 
bling of  the  commercialization  rate  when 
contractors  with  commercial  background 
positions  were  aUowed  exclusive  rights 
to  their  inventions.  As  a  result  of  past 
Government  patent  policies,  the  FWeral 
Government  presently  holds  title  to 
nearly  30,000  inventions,  of  which  less 
than  5  percent  have  been  effectively 
utilized. 


Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  poor  performance  in 
developing  and  marketing  Government- 
sponsored  inventions  are  manyfold — 

First  and  foremost  is  the  failure  of 
existing  Federal  patent  policies  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentives  to  stimulate 
innovation  and  the  commercialization  of 
new  technology  by  the  contractor.  The 
vast  majority  of  Government  research 
contracts  include  provisions  which  re- 
quire the  contractor  to  turn  over  any 
inventions  made  in  the  course  of  the 
contract  to  the  Federal  agency.  The  con- 
tractor typically  is  left  with  only  a  non- 
exclusive licerse.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  nonexclusive  rights  are  an 
insufficient  incentive  to  justify  the  pri- 
vate contractor's  investment  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  often  essential  to  develop 
an  invention  to  the  point  where  it  is 
marketable. 

Even  the  more  flexible  policies  which 
permit  a  case-by-case  waiver  of  the  title 
to  the  contractor  have  proven  to  be  un- 
satisfactory because  of  the  high  admin- 
istrative costs  and  long  periods  of  un- 
certainty for  the  contractors.  Delays  at- 
tendant to  the  processing  of  normal 
waiver  applications  average  between  10 
and  20  months  at  the  Department  of 
Energy,  with  extreme  cases  having  been 
reported  to  take  over  3  years.  Agency 
officials  concede  that  the  waiver  policies 
by  necessity  involve  substantial  burdens 
for  both  the  Government  and  the  pro- 
spective contractors  with  respect  to  the 
petitioning,  negotiating,  and  determin- 
ing waiver  requests,  and  that  the  delavs 
experienced  in  the  contracting  process 
as  a  result  of  this  policy  can  affect  the 
commercialization  of  the  inventions 
involved. 

To  a  certain  extent  Federal  contractors 
are  confused  and  discouraged  by  the 
absence  of  a  single,  uniform  Government 
patent  policy.  Federal  agencies  currently 
operate  under  nearly  20  different  statu- 
tory directives,  innumerable  regulatory 
interpretations,  and  two  Executive  or- 
ders. It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single 
agency  to  operate  under  totally  different 
patent  policies.  In  many  cases  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  these  disparate  policies  is 
to  discourage  contractor  bidding  or  the 
pursuit  of  new  ideas  flowing  from  a  Gov- 
ernment research  contract. 

An  additional  factor  is  the  lack  of 
certainty  attendant  to  the  contracting 
process.  In  dealing  with  those  agencies 
that  insist  on  acquiring  title  to  all  in- 
ventions arising  out  of  the  contract,  the 
contractor  is  in  the  uncertain  position 
of  not  knowing  what  rights,  if  any,  he 
may  subsequently  acquire.  This  problem 
can  be  particularly  acute  where  the  con- 
tractor has  a  strong  background  posi- 
tion in  the  field  of  the  research  contract 
and  is  concerned  about  the  loss  of  his 
exclusive  background  capability. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. For  the  past  30  years,  debate  has 
flourished  over  the  most  appropriate 
policy  for  determining  ownership  of  the 
products  of  Government-sponsored  re- 
search. National  commissions,  inter- 
agency studies,  and  two  Executive  orders 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  long-desired 
goal  of  a  uniform  Government  patent 


policy.  Typically,  the  debate,  and  any 
hope  for  substantial  patent  policy  re- 
form, becomes  bogged  down  in  the  "title" 
versus  "license"  argiunents.  A  hodge- 
podge of  agency  patent  policies  have 
been  implemented  over  the  years  in  the 
misguided  belief  that  the  "public  inter- 
est" precludes  the  so-called  giveaway  of 
public  ideas.  While  the  argument  on  its 
face  may  be  appealing  to  some,  I  believe 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Fed- 
eral policies  have  failed  to  operate  in  the 
real  public  interest.  Ultimately,  it  is  the 
entire  Nation  which  suffers  from  these 
misguided  policies  by  the  loss  of  poten- 
tially valuable  new  products  and 
processes. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering a  bill,  S.  414,  the  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act, 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing the  incentives  inherent  in  the 
patent  system  which  have  been  stymied 
for  the  past  30  years.  I  commend  the 
Senators  from  Indiana  and  Kansas  for 
their  able  leadership  and  bipartisan 
support  of  this  most  important  measure. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  414,  I  continue 
in  my  support  of  the  basic  policy  and 
objectives  enunciated  in  this  bill.  More- 
over. I  recognize  that  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  similar  to  that  of  my  own 
bill,  S.  1215,  the  Science  and  Technology 
Research  and  Development  Utilization 
Policy  Act,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Our  com- 
mittee recently  concluded  4  days  of 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  the  subject  of 
Government  patent  policy.  The  testi- 
mony we  received  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings  from  industry,  business — 
both  large,  small,  and  medium  size — and 
academia  was  overwhelming  in  support 
of  a  uniform  Government  patent  policy 
that  placed  title  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractor, subject  to  appropriate  safe- 
guards of  the  public  interest. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  S.  414 
already  contains  the  necessary  provision 
to  insure  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest from  possible  abuses.  Section  202 
(a)  of  the  bill  would  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  retain  title  to  any  invention  in 
"exceptional  circimistances"  when  it  is 
necessary  to  promote  the  policy  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  act.  Moreover,  in  section 
203  of  the  bill,  the  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  "march-in"  and  require  the 
contractor  to  license  such  an  invention 
if  the  contractor  fails  to  develop  the  in- 
vention or  such  action  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  health  or  safety  needs. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  these  provi- 
sions are  adequate  to  insure  that  con- 
tractors do  not  utilize  exclusive  rights  to 
substantially  lessen  competition  or 
otherwise  impact  adversely  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology.  Nonethe- 
less. I  would  point  out  that  S.  414  does 
include  an  additional  provision  to  pro- 
vide for  a  return  of  the  Government  in- 
vestment when  the  contractor  has  been 
successful  in  its  commercialization 
efforts. 

While  I  support  the  basic  objectives  of 
S.  414, 1  am  concerned  that  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough.  As  presently  drafted, 
this  bill  would  establish  a  uniform  Fed- 
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eral  patent  policy  for  small  business  and 
nonprofit  organizations.  The  bill  would 
not  extend  the  same  rights  to  other  Fed- 
eral contractors.  Undoubtedly,  S.  414 
would  alleviate  many  of  the  special  prob- 
lems facing  these  important  sections  of 
our  national  R.  &  D.  base. 

Yet,  the  problems  this  Nation  is  ex- 
periencing in  technological  innovation 
go  well  beyond  small  business  and  imi- 
versities  which  together  comprise  but  a 
small  percentage  of  all  Federal  contracts. 
We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  that  segment 
of  private  enterprise  consisting  of  me- 
dium-sized and  larger  businesses  which 
account  for  80  percent  of  our  federally- 
sponsored  R.  &  D.  effort,  more  than  half 
of  U.S.  industrial  employment,  and  85 
percent  of  U.S.  exports. 

Our  amendment  would  allow  all  con- 
tractors, regardless  of  size  or  profit 
status,  to  acquire  title  to  their  inventions 
made  under  Federal  contracts  while  re- 
taining the  structure  and  essential  pro- 
visions of  S.  414.  This  amendment  is  es- 
sential to  achieve  the  widest  possible 
application  of  Government-supported 
technology  at  a  time  of  lagging  innova- 
tion, stagnant  productivity  growth,  and 
declining  U.S.  competitiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  we  offer  today  is  in  the  real 
public  interest  and  is  worthy  of  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
one  minutes  and  58  seconds. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  hope  that  some  of 
the  time  of  the  proponents  could  be 
charged  to  the  opponents  from  here  on. 
We  have  used  up  half  our  time  already. 
I  say,  in  response  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  the  world  is  not  going  backward.  It 
is  not  standing  still.  It  is  changing,  and 
it  is  changing  radically,  and  it  has 
changed  radically  since  the  last  time  the 
Senator  held  hearings  on  this  subject. 

We  have  had  hearings  in  two  com- 
mittees. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  been  a  party  to  many 
of  those  hearings  and  others  that  have 
examined  the  comparative  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  marketplace  for 
technology. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico:  Which  country  is  moving 
ahead  now  with  the  most  advanced  bio- 
technology, genetic  engineering?  That 
is  one  of  the  explosive  areas  for  technol- 
ogy in  the  future.  Does  the  Senator  have 
an  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Unfortunately,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be— at  least  in  the  future — 
the  United  States.  A  great  deal  of  the  in- 
novative science  has  been  done  here;  but 
because  of  uncertainties  of  patent  policy 
and  other  uncertainties,  it  appears  that 
Japan  and  the  European  nations  are 
going  to  move  much  more  rapidly  in  this 
area  than  we  are. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Our  studies  indicate 
that  Japan  already  has  moved  ahead  and 
that  American  technology  is  moving 
abroad,  to  Europe. 


We  have  held  hearings  recently  on 
communications,  including  semiconduc- 
tors, microprocessors,  and  computer 
software  as  well  as  hardware.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  opinion  as  to  which 
country  is  ahead,  or  moving  ahead  this 
year,  not  only  with  the  development  of 
this  highest  technology  but  also  with  the 
production  facilities  and  the  marketing 
structure? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Unfortunately,  the 
answer,  again,  is  Japan. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  does  not  take  an 
expert — all  you  have  to  do  is  drive  an 
automobile  to  form  an  opinion  about  the 
relative  merits  of  automobile  technology. 

How  about  lasers?  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  a  keen  interest  in  that  tech- 
nology, for  the  future.  In  fact,  he  has 
held  hearings  on  it  recently.  Are  we  still 
keeping  our  lead  in  laser  development? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Lasers  is  an  excellent 
example  of  where  a  great  deal  of  new.  in- 
novative activity  is  being  undertaken 
under  Government  contract.  But  if  the 
current  policy  continues  that  technology 
developed  outside  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  have  a  difficult  time  getting 
into  our  economy  and  very  probably  will 
be  usurped  by  other  nations  that  will 
recognize  its  economic  potential  and  un- 
dertake to  gather  the  information,  which 
they  can  get  freely  in  scientific  confer- 
ences and  other  mechanisms  in  this  open 
and  free  society  we  have,  and  begin  to 
take  that  technology  away  from  us,  as 
they  have  done  in  many  other  areas. 

Those  who  would  oppose  either  the 
basic  bill,  S.  414.  or  its  expansion  to  the 
larger  portion  of  the  economy  are  de- 
fending the  status  quo,  and  the  status 
quo  has  not  worked.  It  obviously  has  not 
worked. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
about  robotics  and  the  most  advanced 
manufacturing  processes.  Our  rates  of 
productivity  are  declining.  In  other 
countries,  they  are  increasing. 

Does  the  Senator  have  an  opinion 
about  the  relative  status  of  technology 
for  the  most  advanced  manufacturing 
procedures?  Are  we  ahead  of  the  world  or 
is  it  moving  ahead  of  us  in  this  case, 
too? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Once  again,  the  Sena- 
tor, I  am  sure,  is  aware  of  the  answer. 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  moving  and  has 
moved  rapidly  ahead  of  us  in  advanced 
manufacturing  techniques  with  the  com- 
bination of  microelectronics,  to  which  he 
has  referred,  and  new  concepts  of  manu- 
facturing and  what  he  refers  to  as 
robotics.  There  is  particularly  a  large  ef- 
fort in  Europe,  on  small-  and  medium- 
sized  machinery  and  large  machinery  of 
this  kind. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  walk  into  the 
major  manufacturing  firms  that  recently 
bought  equipment  for  manufacturing, 
and  he  will  find  where  that  equipment 
is  coming  from — from  Europe  and 
Japan.  Very  little  of  it  is  coming  from 
this  country. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  they  are  de- 
veloping fully  automated  manufactur- 
ing units,  which  they  will  sell  worldwide 
and  with  Government  support. 

I  could  prolong  this.  We  could  discuss 
the  materials  of  the  future.  We  could 


discuss  ocean-bed  mining.  However,  I 
cannot  identify,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
hearings,  any  technology  outside  of  mili- 
tary arms  and  with  some  exception  for 
space,  in  which,  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  United  States  will  have  a  preeminent 
position  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of  this 
year,  with  those  very  limited  exceptions, 
it  will  manufacture,  produce,  and  sell 
nothing  that  is  unique  or  of  superior 
quality,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
continue  to  move  ahead. 

I  ask  the  Senator  another  question: 
In  these  other  countries,  including  Ja- 
pan, West  German,  and  others,  which 
innovate  and  generally,  run  trade  sur- 
pluses, steal  markets  the  world  over  from 
the  United  States,  and  have  higher  levels 
of  unemployment,  lower  levels  of  infla- 
tion, does  the  Government  support  the 
development  and  the  commercialization 
of  technology  or  does  it  get  in  the  way, 
as  the  U.S.  Government  does? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  In  every  instance  in 
which  we  are  under  severe  competition 
from  foreign  manufacturing,  we  find 
that  the  Govenunent  and  business  have 
found  a  way  to  work  together  in  order 
to  capture  those  markets,  to  do  the  basic 
long-term  research  and  development 
necessary  to  benefit  these  new  markets, 
to  bring  the  inventions  to  fruition  in  the 
commercial  sector,  and  to  market  those 
inventions  throughout  the  world. 

The  Senator  is  correct:  There  is  a  co- 
operative relationship  in  other  countries 
which  has  ceased  to  exist  in  this  country. 
The  patent  pohcy  is  one  example  of  that, 
but  it  clearly  is  not  the  only  problem  we 
must  face  in  Congress — and  we  must 
face  it  very  quickly. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  I  may  indulge 
the  Senator's  patience,  let  me  ask  one 
more  question. 

The  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  mentioned  Thomas  Edison.  If 
Thomas  Edison  were  today  conducting 
research  which  produced  the  electric 
light  bulb,  in  his  own  little  laboratory, 
with  little  expense  but  at  Government 
expense,  would  he  not,  under  this  bill, 
receive  title  to  his  invention? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  chances  are  imder 
the  bill  he  would  receive  title.  The 
chances  are  under  the  present  policy  he 
would  not  unless  he  happened  to  be  do- 
ing that  for  some  reason  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator,  is  Thomas  Edison's  counter- 
part, the  researcher  at  his  little  labora- 
tory today,  conducting  any  of  the  re- 
search which  we  have  mentioned,  that 
is,  producing  the  semiconductors,  the 
computers,  the  biotechnological  prod- 
ucts, the  lasers,  and  the  automative 
technology  of  the  future?  On  the  whole, 
is  it  being  conducted  today  by  small 

businesses?  

Mr.  SCHMITT.  They  may  be  a  few 
examples  of  where  that  is  happening, 
but  the  major  new  innovative  tech- 
nologies of  which  we  have  been  s(>eak- 
ing  take  such  an  immense  investment  of 
capital  in  order  just  to  conduct  the  re- 
search and  the  preliminary  development 
that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
sm-ll  inventor.  It  does  not  mean  that 
there    are    not    some    very    important 
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things  happening  within  small  biisiness 
and  certainly  within  the  university  com- 
munity. But  much  of  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  if  it  is  happening  in  this 
country  at  all,  it  Is  happening  In  the 
big  research  institutions  that  are  as- 
sociated with  contractors  and  under 
Government  contract. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Frequently,  it 
must  be  because  of  the  magnitude,  the 
complexity  and  the  expense  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  research  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology  in  a  highly  developed 
world  which  did  not  exist  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Could  we  yield  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
we  run  out  of  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Just  as  long  as  it  is 
not  on  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  on  the  time  of  Sena- 
tor Bayh. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator.  Is 
he  seriously  contending  that  if  Thomas 
Edison  had  been  working  for  the  Federal 
Government  when  he  invented  the  light 
bulb  and  the  Government  had  taken  title 
to  the  light  bulb  no  one  would  have  built 
a  light  bulb  because  he  could  not  reap 
the  pubUc  monopoly  profits' 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  I  am  contending 
that  under  this  bill,  it  would  be,  as  it  was 
developed.  But  today  Thomas  Edison  and 
his  laboratory  do  not  even  exist.  Today 
much  of  the  leading  research  is  done  in 
institutions  such  as  Bell  Laboratories 
And  often  it  does  not  take  place  in  Beli 
Laboratories.  It  takes  place  in  Japan  It 
takes  place  in  West  Germany.  It  takes 
place  in  Moscow. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  set  foot  on  Consti- 
tution Avenue  and  he  can  see  the  results. 
He  can  go  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  trade,  and 
see  the  results  also. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  question,  is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  right  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
ahead  of  the  whole  wide  world  in  the 
area  of  agricultural  research?  Our  agri- 
culture is  the  most  productive  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  terms  of  gross 
production,  yes,  if  one  wishes  to  get  tech- 
nical. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  terms  of  eflBciency,  In 
terms  of  what  the  farmer  produces,  is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact  the  United 
States  is  ahead  of  the  world  right  now? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  Is 
aware  that  many  countries  produce  more 
food  per  acre  than  the  United  States.  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  gross  produc- 
tion is  high  in  the  United  States  and 
much  of  that  production  is  owing  to  Gov- 
ernment-supported research. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  am  getting  to 
is  that  we  produce  more  per  worker  than 
any  nation  anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
have  better  machinery  and  better  agri- 


cultural machinery  than  anyone  else. 
Generally  we  are  just  ahead  of  the  whole 
wide  world  in  agriculture.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  knows  that.  I  wish  to  ask  him  if 
he  does  know  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  think  that  is,  in 
general,  true,  but  it  is  not  that  simplistic. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  that  occurred  under 
Government  research  programs  without 
private  patents? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  I  am  not  aware 
of  that.  We  have  held  some  hearings  on 
it  in  the  past.  I  think  some  of  it  origi- 
nated in  land  grant  college  research  with 
Government  support.  Much  of  it  origi- 
nated in  USDA  laboratories  and  was 
transferred  free  of  charge,  and  we 
should  continue  with  successful  wrange- 
ments  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  is  we  are  ahead 
of  the  whole  world  in  the  area  and  we 
got  there  without  giving  away  patents  on 
any  research  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  law  does  not  permit  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  re- 
search programs  to  give  away  private 
patents? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  under  this  bill 
it  would  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  Why?  Can  the  Senator 
show  me  anything,  just  anything  that 
has  been  developed  under  any  of  these 
research  programs  that  is  not  being  de- 
veloped because  someone  cannot  get  a 
private  monopoly  patent  on  it? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  recognize  that  the  production  of  soy- 
beans, with  which  I  am  familiar,  is  a 
little  different  from  the  production  of 
computers,  let  alone  the  most  advanced 
aircraft,  let  alone  the  genetic  engineer- 
ing which  could  do  more  than  anything 
that  has  already  been  done  to  increase 
agricultural  production.  The  Senator  is 
looking  backwards.  Senator  Schmitt  and 
I  are  suggesting  that,  like  the  Japanese, 
we  start  looking  to  the  future.  Our  wel- 
fare in  this  world  does  not  depend  ex- 
clusively on  our  ability  to  produce  food. 
The  most  undeveloped  countries  can 
produce  food  and.  like  Japan,  they  can 
produce  it  more  eCBciently  than  we  can. 
They  do.  I  have  been  there  and  have 
seen  their  technology.  It  is  primitive  but 
they  produce  more  food  per  acre.  Instead 
of  looking  back  to  the  production  of  com 
and  soybeans,  which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance, we  should  be  looking  to  the  future 
and  new  ways  of  producing  items  that 
incorporate  high  technology,  including 
technologies  that  will  enhance  the  pro- 
duction of  food. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  further,  it  has  always  been 
my  thought  that  the  secret  of  the  high 
standard  of  living  that  we  have  here  in 
the  United  States  is  our  competitive  free 
enterprise  system. 

I  cannot  look  upon  the  free  enterprise 
system  as  being  very  free  when  it  is  a 
monopoly  and  others  are  not  free  to  com- 
pete, and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
is  he  really  seriously  contending  we  will 
make  greater  headway  under  monopoly 
than  we  will  under  competition. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Under  our  system, 
which  is  not  so  free,  standards  of  living 
now  are  declining,  and  they  are  declining 
because  we  are  not  competing  effectively. 


and  we  are  not  competing  effectively  be- 
cause we  are  up  against  systems  in  other 
countries  which  we  do  not  regard  as  free. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Let  me  answer.  In 
those  other  systems  the  governments 
support  research  and  development  and 
the  commercialization  of  technology. 
They  support  subsidized  development  of 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  goods. 
They  even  subsidize  their  marketing. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  compete  with. 
They  are  not  going  to  change  their  rules 
and  adopt  our  rules  however  neatly 
packaged  they  are  with  labels  called  free 
enterprise. 

You  may  think  it  Is  great.  They  think 
we  are  stupid.  I  am  saying  to  you,  Sena- 
tor, that  you  can  invoke,  as  we  do,  all  of 
these  old  myths  about  free  enterprise  and 
we  will  continue  to  sink.  We  had  better 
start  looking  to  the  future  and  start 
developing  new  ways  of  competing  even 
if  it  involves  the  Government. 

If  I  can  go  back  to  the  Senator's  ex- 
ample, the  most  competitive  industries 
of  the  United  States,  including  agricul- 
ture, but  also  including  aerospace  and 
computers,  are  those  which  have  bene- 
fited the  most  from  Government  support. 

Now  we  are  suggesting  that  we  just  get 
the  Government  out  of  the  way  and  let 
private  enterprise  work.  It  is  not  working 
and  it  will  not  work  as  effectively  as  it 
could  as  long  as  the  Government  effec- 
tively prevents  those  who  are  frequently 
the  most  capable  and  willing  from  us- 
ing the  technology  that  flows  from  Gov- 
ernment-supported inventions. 

(Mr.  TALMADGE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  further,  let  me  just  ask  the 
Senator:  If  we  assume  at  Government 
expense  someone  develops  something  that 
is  very  good,  worth  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  a  private  patent,  would  it 
not  seem  fair  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  taxpayers  have  paid  for  this  that 
anyone  should  have  a  right  to  come  in 
and  propose  that  he  be  permitted  to  com- 
pete in  producing  a  product?  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  a  great 
theory,  but  unfortunately,  it  has  no  value 
in  practice,  and  that  is  why  the  country 
is  sinking.  The  $100  million  investment 
do2s  not  materialize  and,  therefore,  the 
taxpayer  pays  for  it  but  never  gets  a 
benefit  from  it  nor  does  the  consumer  nor 
the  entire  economy. 

It  is  a  great  program  for  Japan.  It  Is 
a  Japan-first  program.  It  is  a  continu- 
ation of  what  we  are  doing  in  some 
agencies.  We  also  have  other  agencies 
which  have  a  reverse  policy  and  do 
stimulate  innovation  and,  therefore,  a 
return  to  the  taxpayer.  The  taxpayer 
does  not  get  a  thing  from  an  Inventlcn 
that  goes  luiutilized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  just  assume  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  somebody  Is  in- 
terested in  developing  that  bunch  of 
junk  over  there  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  a  bunch  of  patents  in  which 
nobody  has  any  interest,  they  do  not 
think  they  can  make  any  money  out  of 
it  and,  therefore,  they  have  not  made 
any  application  to  use  it. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  we  should  just  say,  "All  right, 
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all  that  stuff  will  be  made  available  on 
a  monopoly  basis  to  anyone  who  wants 
a  monopoly  on  this,  provided,  if  he  asked 
for  a  patent  monopoly.  If  somebody  else 
wanted  to  produce  the  same  thing  on  a 
competitive  basis  and  make  it  available 
to  the  public  he  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  offer  as  well." 

Why  should  we  not  have  that  right  to 
make  a  better  offer? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  Is  wonderful  If 
it  would  work,  but  that  is  the  policy 
now,  and  it  does  not  work.  If  you  want 
to  see  what  works,  you  can  go  to  Jt^xm 
and  also  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  some- 
what surprises  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  If  it  Is  correct,  that  he 
is  of  the  view  that  the  Japanese  are 
making  headway  not  because  they  are 
working  like  a  bimch  of  beavers  but  be- 
cause they  are  organized  In  a  more 
monopolistic  fashion  than  we  are.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  argimient? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect, and  I  do  not  think  we  should  over- 
simplify the  comparisons.  Certainly  one 
of  the  bases  for  harder  work,  more  In- 
novation, is  a  greater  incentive  to  work. 
That  is  what  we  are  suggesting  here,  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  contract  with 
the  Government,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  work  for  the  Government,  provide  to 
innovate,  and  to  commercialize.  It  does 
not  materialize  when  the  Government 
gets  whatever  rifrhts  there  may  be  and 
then  does  not  utilize  them  or  let  any- 
body else  utilize  them,  and  by  the  time 
you  get  through  the  redtape  nobody  is 
wiling  to  try.  That  Is  what  Is  happening. 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  I  ask  the  Senator,  why 
is  it  that  with  all  these  defense  con- 
tracts, and  one  would  like  to  have 
private  monopoly  rights  on  them  so  they 
can  charge  50  times  what  it  takes  to 
produce  a  product  and  have  no  competi- 
tion m  doing  that,  and  all  those  private 
contracts  are  asking  for  monopoly 
rights  on  Government  research,  why  Is 
it  after  all  this  time  and  asking  them 
to  provide  an  example,  why  can  they  not 
present  one  example  that  here  In  the 
United  States  was  a  great  thing  that 
would  have  been  developed  and  would 
have  been  put  into  operation  except  for 
the  fact  that  to  do  that  you  had  to  give 
somebody  a  monopoly  and  this  Govern- 
ment was  not  In  position  to  give  some- 
body monopoly  rights  on  that  Invention? 
Why  can  they  not  produce  one  example 
after  repeated  challenges  for  the  last 
20  years  before  the  committees?  I  know 
every  time  I  was  there  I  asked  It.  Why 
Is  it  they  cannot  produce  a  single  ex- 
ample to  support  their  case  after  all  these 
years? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  we  can  if  you 
want  examples,  although  you  are  asking 
us  to  prove  the  negative.  But  if  you  just 
want  an  example:  The  video  tape  re- 
corder technology  came  from  the  space 
program,  as  I  recall,  but  the  equipment  is 
all  produced  in  Japan  or  imder  license 
from  Japan.  Critical  wing  technology 
appeared  on  Russian  aircraft  before  It 
appeared  on  American  aircraft. 

Mr.  LONG.  Russia  does  not  give  away 
patent  monopolies.  How  can  the  Senator 
explain  the  fact  that  Russia  did  it?  They 


cannot  give  away  patent  monopolies  out 
there. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  It  is  because  they 
took  it  from  us.  We  could  not  get  It  com- 
mercialized. 

Mr.  LONG.  You  would  say  that  some- 
one In  Japan  If  he  had  a  patent  monop- 
oly he  would  develop  something?  What 
can  you  give  as  an  example? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  is  happening  every 
day.  If  the  contractor  has  title  and  if  he 
does  not 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  wants  to  con- 
tend that  here  is  something  we  knew 
about  and  the  Russians  knew  about,  and 
they  did  something  about  it  and  we  did 
not.  He  takes  an  example  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  when  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
even  have  free  enterprise,  much  less  pat- 
ent monopolies,  so  that  the  whole  thing 
is  in  the  public  domain  as  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment over  there  is  concerned.  This 
would  tend  to  prove  my  point  rather 
than  his. 

Sure,  you  may  find  something  the  Rus- 
sians would  do  that  we  would  not  do.  But 
the  Senator  has  referred  to  about  30.000 
patents  over  there  that  nobody  is  in- 
terested in:  the  Senator  said  that,  in 
order  to  develop  those  patents,  we  have 
got  to  give  private  monopoly  power  on 
things  yet  to  be  invented.  My  reaction  to 
all  that  is  you  just  find  any  one  of  that 
pile  of  jimk  and  see  if  you  can  find  some- 
body willing  to  develop  it.  and  if  you 
can.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  along  and 
support  legislation  and  say  that  here  is 
somebody  who  would  like  to  develop 
something  and  he  is  ready  to  make  us  the 
best  offer.  If  so.  OK.  let  us  permit  him  to 
have  it.  What  Is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  If  you  will  let  me  get 
title  to  it  In  a  timely  fashion,  I  will  show 
you  a  whole  bunch  of  things  to  develop. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  challenge  the  Senator  to 
show  me  one.  You  are  the  man  who  con- 
ducted the  hearings  and  you  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  matter,  and  you 
have  been  involved  in  this  for  14  years, 
so  tell  me  one 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Show  me  one  where 
you  can  get  title  and  you  can  have  it 
exclusively.  The  whole  concept  Is  In  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  you.  sir,  have  been 
arguing  on  this  floor  against  the  idea 
of  the  patenting  of  Intellectual  property. 
It  Is  built  Into  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  position  is  very  clear.  If 
someone  spends  his  money  and  devel- 
ops something  at  his  expense  he  Is  en- 
titled to  apply  for  a  private  patent  on  k, 
and  the  law  so  provides.  "The  Senator 
says  the  Constitution  mentions  it,  and 
perhaps  so,  flne,  that  is  great,  and  It 
says  Congress  may  provide  patent  laws. 

So  we  have  the  right  to  convey  the 
private  patent  to  someone  who  does  the 
research  and  provide  who  gets  It  and 
who  does  not  get  it.  Now,  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  that.  But  I  do  not  believe 
it  ever  occurred  to  anybody,  when  we 
started  in  this  endeavor,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  taxpayers' 
money  to   develop  something  for  the 


benefit  of  the  public,  and  then  some 
person  would  be  permitted  to  have  & 
monopoly  on  something  that  belonged  to 
the  public  when  everybody  else  wanted 
It. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  the  Idea  of  a  re- 
search contract  on  a  cost  plus  guar- 
anteed profit  basis,  where  the  contrac- 
tor would  be  permitted  to  keep  It,  would 
be  unheard  of  at  the  time  that  this  Gov- 
ertmient  was  founded. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  an  Illus- 
tration of  what  that  would  be  like.  That 
would  be  just  as  though  you  permitted 
someone,  at  Government  expense,  to 
have  a  contract  to  build  a  highway  and 
then,  having  built  the  highway,  that  per- 
son were  permitted  to  own  the  highway. 
Own  it;  to  put  tollgates  all  up  and  down 
it. 

Ilie  interstate  highway  system,  for  ex- 
ample, he  could  put  a  toUgate  on  It  and 
charge  everybody  to  go  past  his  tollgate 
to  use  the  highway.  That  Is  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

He  had  a  guaranteed  profit  every  step 
of  the  way.  No  way  he  could  have  lost 
any  money.  He  could  have  lost  some 
money  on  that  highway,  but  he  could 
not  lose  any  money  on  these  research 
contracts.  No  way  he  could  lose  money. 
Having  done  the  work  and  been  guaran- 
teed the  profit,  then  you  are  going  to  let 
him  own  the  highway.  And  if  you  are 
going  to  let  him  own  it,  why  does  the 
public  pay  for  the  highway? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  that  it  has  no  relationship 
whatesoever  to  patents. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  fall  to  see  the  difference. 
Here  is  something  the  public  bought  and 
paid  for.  They  paid  for  it  with  their 
hard-earned  money.  They  paid  for  It  to 
the  tune  of  himdreds  of  millions  and  even 
billions  of  dollars  so  he  can  get  rich  at 
public  expense. 

Now,  the  public  has  paid  for  It  (mce. 
You  are  going  to  make  the  public  pay  for 
it  a  second  time,  a  third  time,  a  fourth 
time,  and  a  fifth  time. 

I  want  to  be  charitable  to  the  Senator. 
I  know  he  Is  sincere  and  I  would  not  want 
to  refiect  on  him  at  all.  But,  as  they  say 
in  Kentucky,  that  is  what  makes  horse- 
racing — a  difference  of  opinion. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  stealing.  Steal- 
ing. It  belongs  to  the  Government.  It  be- 
longs to  the  200  million  people  that  paid 
for  it. 

Now,  here  is  some  guy  who  did  not  In- 
vent it;  he  was  paid  as  a  Government 
contractor  to  go  hire  someone  to  do  It. 
The  other  man  did  the  Inventing.  Ttie 
guy  who  did  the  inventing  does  not  get 
It.  This  guy  who  got  himself  in  a  position 
with  a  guaranteed  profit  gets  paid  a  guar- 
anteed profit  and  then,  by  the  time  It  Is 
all  over  with,  the  people  having  paid  for 
it  do  not  get  any  benefits,  because  you 
give  away  monopoly  rights  to  the  person 
who  gets  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  Is  not  contend- 
ing for  one  of  these  more  ridiculous  give- 
away bills  where,  when  he  gets  the  pat- 
ent, he  not  only  has  a  right  to  exploit 
the  thing  and  reap  the  harvest  but.  in 
addition  to  that,  he  has  a  right  to  deny 
the  public  the  use  of  it  completely. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SCHMTTT.  No.  1,  that  is  the  whole 
concept  of  the  monopoly  rights  that  are 
in  this  bill  and  should  stay  there,  so  that 
an  owner  of  title  to  a  patent  does  not 
have  that  opportunity.  And  there  is  no- 
body suggesting  that  that  should  be 
changed. 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
suggesting  is  that  the  public  should  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  research  that 
is  being  paid  for  by  taxpayers'  money. 
That  is  what  is  happening  today. 

If  the  Senator  likes  the  policy  of  today, 
then  he  must  defend  it.  It  is  not  work- 
ing. Almost  everybody  testifying  before 
our  committee,  and  almost  everybody 
who  has  written  on  this  subject  knows 
that  present  poUcy  is  not  working  and 
the  Senator  is  defending  present  policy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  de- 
fending what  they  are  doing  over  there 
at  the  Department  of  Defense,  where 
they  are  giving  away  monopoly  con- 
tracts on  Government  research.  I  am  not 
defending  that.  I  always  thought  that 
was  wrong. 

I  went  over  and  told  John  Kennedy, 
when  he  was  President,  "You  ought  to 
stop  that."  He  had  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sign 
executive  orders  to  stop  that  giveaway 
and  he  ought  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  At  least  the  public  is  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  research  that  is  be- 
ing done  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  agencies  are  not  getting 
the  benefit. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  been  chal- 
lenged to  produce  one  single  example 
and  he  has  not  been  able  to  produce  it 
I  would  be  glad  to  keep  this  debate  go- 
ing long  enough  for  him  to  go  through 
that  whole  file  of  30,000  patents  sitting 
over  there  that  he  says  have  been  de- 
veloped to  see  if  he  can  find  something 
and  make  a  convincing  case  that  this  Is 
something  that  would  have  been  devel- 
oped. But  you  have  to  give  somebody  a 
private  monopoly  right  in  order  to  devel- 
op it  and  you  caimot  do  that  under  the 
law.  That  being  the  case,  "Sorry,  but  it 
can't  be  developed,  so  let's  let  somebody 
develop  it." 

Now,  if  the  Senator  can  find  one  out 
of  the  whole  30,000  he  refers  to,  then, 
in  that  case,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
him  and  say,  "All  right,  let's  say  that 
that  one  can  be  parceled  out  to  just  any- 
body who  would  like  to  get  involved  in 
it  and  just  let  h'm  have  monopoly  rights. 
Because  it  looks  like  nobody  wants  to 
develop  it,  so  he  can  have  It." 

But  when  you  really  get  down  to  say- 
ii.g  v/ho  ought  to  have  these  monopoly 
rights,  Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  equity, 
if  you  are  going  to  give  away  something 
that  belongs  to  Government,  you  could 
make  a  better  case,  or  just  as  good  a 
case,  if  you  want  to  just  give  something 
away,  to  say  that  the  s<:ientist,  the  engi- 
neer who  actually  did  the  developing, 
should  be  permitted  to  have  the  monop- 
oly rights,  because  he  is  the  guy  that 
invented  it. 

I  have  not  read  that  amendment,  but 
I  have  seen  these  things  enough  around 
here  to  know  hov/  it  probably  works.  And 
if  it  works  the  way  these  other  patent 


giveaway  bills  have  worked  down  through 
the  years,  it  would  say,  "Oh,  no,  the  man 
that  really  invented  it  can't  have  it.  All 
he  is  going  to  get  is  the  same  little  salary 
he  had  anyway."  Oh,  you  might  give  him 
a  bonus  or  a  watch,  or  maybe  even  some 
Uttle  token  of  recognition  for  what  he 
has  done.  But  that  fellow,  he  does  not 
get  it. 

The  man  who  gets  it  is  the  fellow  in 
between  that  had  this  guaranteed  profit. 
Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  for 
example,  it  is  the  big  business  applicant 
who  gets  it.  It  is  not  the  little  guy  who  did 
the  developing. 

I  talked  to  a  scientist  who  worked  for 
one  of  these  big  companies  on  airplanes. 
He  told  me  that  when  he  went  to  work 
for  that  company  he  had  to  sign  a  con- 
tract that  anything  he  invented,  or  any- 
thing that  he  thought  of  when  he  was 
working  for  that  company,  belonged  to 
that  company. 

He  said  that  it  did  not  seem  quite  fair 
to  him  but,  after  he  had  thought  about 
it,  he  realized,  after  all,  "I  didn't  have 
to  take  this  job.  And  if  I  want  this  job, 
I'm  going  to  have  to  sign  that  contract 
and  give  away  all  the  fruits  of  my  re- 
search and  my  intellect  and  my  educa- 
tion." And  he  signed  the  contract  be- 
cause, otherwise,  he  would  not  have  the 
job. 

But  he  said,  "But,  now,  if  that  logic 
applies  to  me  as  an  inventor  and  as  a 
scientist,  why  shouldn't  it  apply  equally 
to  that  guy  that  made  me  sign  that  con- 
tract? I  am  working  for  pay.  That  com- 
pany is  working  for  pay.  Now,  if  that 
company  is  working  for  the  Government, 
most  of  us  in  science  know,  we  are 
sophisticated  enough  to  know  that  if  that 
guy  is  a  contractor  for  the  Government 
and  I  am  working  for  him,  my  ultimate 
employer  is  the  220  million  people  of  the 
United  States.  So  that  if  I  am  not  going 
to  get  the  right  to  exploit  a  private 
monopoly  patent  on  something  I  invent, 
why  should  that  guy  get  it?  He  has  been 
paid  for  what  he  did.  All  he  did  was 
just  organize  this  deal  and  be  the  mid- 
dleman and  hire  me.  But  I  am  the  guy 
who  invented  it  and  I  am  not  going  to 
be  permitted  to  keep  it.  All  I  am  going 
to  be  permitted  to  do  is  be  paid  for  the 
work  I  did.  Why  shouldn't  he  be  held 
to  the  same  limitation  that  applies  to 
me?  He  has  been  paid  and  I  have  been 
paid.  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  have 
a  private  monopoly  patent  and  get  rich 
and  he  shouldn't  be  able  to  further  en- 
rich himself  on  that." 

That  is  the  logic  that  applies  in  this 
type  situation,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  concerned.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  on  the  floor  down  through 
the  years.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  or  to  attempt  to  educate 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  about  it, 
but  I  have  made  my  views  known  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  occasion  that 
the  Government  should  spend  large 
amounts  of  money  in  developing  knowl- 
edge. But  when  we  develop  that  knowl- 
edge, it  ought  to  be  freely  available  to 
all  Americans. 

It  should  not  be  limited  only  to  a  few, 
claiming  the  fellow  who  got  the  advan- 
tage or  somebody  who  comes  up  here 
saying,  "give  this  to  me. " 


I  was  present  when  Admiral  Rickover 
appeared  before  the  committee,  one  of 
the  committees  on  this  matter.  Admiral 
Rickover  undertook  to  say  that  this 
thing  is  a  giveaway,  it  is  a  rape  of  the 
public  interest,  in  so  many  ways.  So  he 
was  challenged  with,  "Well,  how  can  you 
explain  all  these  contractors,  all  these 
wealthy  people,  all  these  big  corpora- 
tions, coming  in  here  asking  us  to  give 
away  the  Government's  patent  rights  on 
the  Government's  research,  to  give  them 
monopoly  rights  on  something  that  be- 
longs to  the  public?" 

I  recall  what  the  admiral  said  at  that 
particular  hearing,  the  only  day  I  was 
able  to  attend  it.  He  said,  "Senator,  the 
only  difference  between  those  people 
and  me  is  that  they  are  after  something. 
They  want  something  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  They  want  something  at  the  ex- 
pense of  230  million  people.  They  are  up 
here  trying  to  get  some  advantage,  some 
special  handout.  Can  you  not  understand 
that?  In  my  case,  I  am  not  up  here  ask- 
ing you  to  give  anything.  I  am  up  here 
trying  to  protect  the  public  interest,  try- 
ing to  protect  the  230  million  people  who 
seem  to  have  been  ignored  at  these  hear- 
ings up  to  now." 

I  think  that  is  right. 

That  great  officer,  Adm.  Hyman  Rick- 
over, handled  the  development  of  the 
American  atomic  submarine.  When  he 
had  that  job,  he  put  us  out  in  front  of 
everybody  else.  He  testified  before  us 
down  through  those  years  that  there  was 
never  any  problem  about  finding  some- 
one to  take  one  of  these  contracts.  In 
fact,  I  recall  him  testifying  before  the 
committee  that  until  he  was  asked  to 
come  up  there  as  a  witness,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  any 
problem.  The  fact  was  that  he  was  privi- 
leged in  the  area  of  atomic  energy  to 
give  away  patent  rights  which  were  in 
the  public  domain.  He  did  not  know 
there  was  a  problem  at  all  until  someone 
asked  him  to  come  and  testify  before  the 
committee. 

Since  that  time,  the  officer  has  looked 
into  this  matter  further  and  the  more  he 
has  looked  at  it  the  more  it  has  caused 
him  to  conclude  that  the  public  interest 
was  not  being  protected,  and  that  you 
really  should  not  give  these  patents 
away  at  all.  But,  if  you  are,  you  could 
find  a  far  more  desirable  approach  cal- 
culated to  protect  the  public  interest 
than  what  we  had  there. 

In  due  course,  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
I  will  make  reference  to  the  statement 
that  Admiral  Rickover  made  on  this  sub- 
ject because  I  think  it  deserves  to  be 
heard.  It  should  be  given  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  fioor  at  this  time.  If  other  people 
desire  to  speak,  they  can  be  heard.  Other- 
wise, I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  interest  has  been  protected  to 
death  by  present  law.  With  all  respect  to 
the  long  involvement  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  to  the  distinguished  Ad- 
miral Rickover,  to  whom  he  referred, 
they  are  pretty  much  alone  in  recom- 
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mending  a  continuation  of  the  status 
quo.  That  status  quo  is  not  working.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  also  is  opposed  to  the  bill  that 
we  are  trying  to  amend,  not  just  to  our 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  justification  for  the 
expansion  of  S.  414  to  cover  medium  and 
larger  businesses  who  are  contractors  to 
the  Government,  is  still  very,  very  good. 

In  a  recent  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
that  the  sponsors  of  S.  414  put  out  in 
opposition  to  Senator  Stevenson's 
amendment,  one  of  the  grounds  that 
they  gave  in  opposition  was  that  small 
business  is  discriminated  against  and 
this  would  further  that  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  small  busi- 
ness does  have  very  special  problems, 
and  in  the  instance  of  the  tax  structure 
and  the  regulatory  structure  of  this 
country  they  are  discriminated  against. 
As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  other  committees,  I  hope  that 
we  can  begin  to  do  something  about  that. 

However,  we  should  be  very  careful 
that  we  not  penalize  medium  size  and 
larger  businesses  in  order  to  address  a 
problem  that  Is  not  a  problem  of  patent 
policy.  Current  patent  policy  penalizes 
all  businesses  equally.  Unfortunately, 
S.  414  would  further  the  discrimination 
to  patent  policy  by  requiring  small  busi- 
nesses and  universities  to  pay  recoup- 
ment which  would  not  now  apply  to  big 
businesses  that  receive  title  through 
some  other  policy  to  patents  developed 
under  Government  contracts. 

The  Stevenson  amendment  would 
eliminate  that  discrimination  by  apply- 
ing recoupment  across  the  board  when 
title  is  in  the  contractor. 

It  has  also  been  stated  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  that  this  might 
result  in  antitrust  violations. 

"The  Justice  Department  position  on 
uniform  patent  policy  has  changed  and. 
in  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that  they 
support  the  administration's  propo«;als 
for  a  Governmentwide  patent  policy 
different  from  that  proposed  in  S.  414  or 
by  the  Stevenson  amendment,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, which  would  provide  exclusive 
rights  to  patents.  Not  title,  but  exclusive 
rights  in  the  field  of  use. 

There  are  problems  with  that  concept 
which  I  will  not  get  into  today,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  overcome  any  questions 
they  may  have  had  with  respect  to  anti- 
trust issues  on  this  matter. 

Maybe  the  most  unfortunate  argument 
that  is  put  forward  against  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  would  be  anticompetitive 
to  small  business.  There  is  no  evidence, 
Mr.  President,  no  data,  or  other  informa- 
tion, developed  in  our  hearings  or  any 
other  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  would 
support  this  claim.  Experience  would 
clearly  indicate  it  is  not  a  problem.  The 
Justice  Department  apparently  no  long- 
er believes  that  this  is  true  s*nce  it  sup- 
ports the  administration's  bill,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier.  S.  414  contains  march-in 
rights  which  would  guard  against  this 
possibility  of  anticompeUtive  behavior. 

Patents   cover   only   an   infinitesimal 

area  of  technology  and  not  something  of 

the  scale  described  by  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana  an  often  unfortunate  miscon- 
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ception  of  what  patents  are  all  about.  The 
patent  clearly  was  designed  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Constitution  to  act  as  an 
incentive  for  the  inventor  to  commercial- 
ize and,  indirectly,  it  can  be  assumed  to 
be  an  incentive  to  competitors  to  come 
up  with  alternatives  to  that  patent. 

The  most  thorough  independent  anal- 
ysis of  this  issue  was  conducted  by  Har- 
bridge  House  in  1969  and  recently  up- 
dated by  the  Department  of  Energy.  They 
concluded,  and  still  conclude,  that  there 
has  been  "little,  if  any,  anticompetitive 
effect  from  contractor  ownership  of  in- 
ventions." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  James  D.nny,  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  Patents,  which  cov- 
ers this  issue  very  well  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Energy  on  the 
question  of  whether  there  are  anticom- 
petitive aspects  of  granting  title  to  the 
contractor.  His  conclusion,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, is  that  there  is  not. 

I  here  teing  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  James  Denny,  Assistant 
General  Counsel  For  Patents 

In  any  debate  on  this  policy  Issue,  one 
always  hears  charges  of  windfall  profits  going 
to  Government  contractors,  concerns  ex- 
pressed regarding  Government  glve-a-ways. 
suggestions  that  valuable  technology  Is  either 
being  suppressed  by  Industry  or  utilized  In 
an  antl-competitlve  sense,  and  beliefs  that 
making  Inventions  available  to  all  through 
Government  ownership  will  achieve  wide- 
spread commercial  use.  Government  sup- 
ported studies,  however,  have  found  no  basis 
in  fact  for  these  charges,  concerns,  and  be- 
liefs. Approximately  10  years  ago,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology  sup- 
ported the  most  comprehensive  study  ever 
conducted  on  the  Issue  of  Government  patent 
policy — commonly  referred  to  as  the  Har- 
bridge  House  Report.  This  report  made  the 
fo'lowing  findings: 

Government  ownership  with  an  offer  of 
free  public  use  does  not  alone  result  in  com- 
mercialization of  research  results: 

The  commercial  utilization  rate  of  Gov- 
ernment-generated Inventions  was  low  (ap- 
proximately 12  percent),  but  that  the  rate 
doubled  when  contractors  with  commercial 
background  positions  were  allowed  to  keep 
exclusive  commercial  rights  to  the  inven- 
tions: 

Windfall  profits  do  not  result  from  con- 
tractors retaining  title  to  such  Inventions; 
and 

Little.  If  any.  anti-competitive  effect  re- 
sulted from  contractor  ownership  of  Inven- 
tions because  contractors  normally  licensed 
such  technology,  and  where  they  did  not. 
alternative  technologies  were  available. 

In  our  effort  to  complete  the  report  to 
Congress  on  the  issue  of  mandatory  or  com- 
pulsory licensing.  DOE  recently  funded  an 
additional  study  with  Harbrldge  House  which 
is  pressntly  under  analysis.  This  study  shows 
that  there  are  few.  If  any,  adverse  effects 
resulting  from  enforcement  of  exclusive  pat- 
ent rights,  and,  in  fact.  Indicates  some  stim- 
ulation of  research  occurs  when  exclusive 
rights  are  enforced.  Accordingly,  this  data 
seems  to  reinforce  the  original  study  which 
found  no  antl-competltlon  effects  when  ex- 
clusive rights  were  left  with  the  contractors. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  submitting  that  the  arguments 
made  against  extending  this  policy  more 
broadly  than  to  just  small  business  and 
universities  just  do  not  hold  up.  If  we 


expect  to  have  this  country  moving  again 
in  technology  and  productivity,  in  ex- 
ports and  our  general  economy,  we  are 
going  tc  have  to  move,  not  only  in  this 
area  but  in  many  others,  to  supply  the 
incentives  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
to  all  inventors  to  commercialize  and 
utilize  their  products  so  that  the  taxpay- 
ers can  benefit  from  their  investment. 

The  taxpayer  literally  is  not  benefiting 
today  from  those  investments  except 
where  title  has  been  waived.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  take  an  extended  period  of 
time,  if  Congress  would  so  authorize,  to 
take  these  30,000  patents  and  see  which 
ones,  if  granted  exclusive  title,  the  in- 
dustry would  pick  up.  Unfortunately,  the 
present  poHcy  generally  is  not  to  grant 
exclusive  title,  so  they  do  not  use  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  a  minute  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  414, 
the  University  and  Small  Business  Pat- 
ent Procedures  Act,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

This  legislation  would:  First,  estab- 
lish a  uniform  Federal  patent  procedure ; 
and  second,  create  a  consistent  policy 
and  procedure  concerning  the  patent- 
ability of  inventions  made  with  Federal 
assistance.  It  will,  in  my  judgment,  vig- 
orously encourage  the  development  and 
utilization  of  inventions  arising  from 
Government  supported  university  and 
small  business  research. 

The  problems  addressed  by  S.  414  are 
clear  and  disturbing.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  cosponsors  research  that 
leads  to  hundreds  of  valuable  technolog- 
ical discoveries  in  such  fields  as  medicine 
and  energy,  lacks  the  resources  to  de- 
velop and  market  a  product.  Yet,  the 
Government,  in  most  cases,  retains  pat- 
ent rights  to  those  discoveries  and  is  un- 
willing to  relinquish  them.  This  situation 
discourages  private  industry  from  in- 
vesting the  money  necessary  for  product 
development. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Office  of  Patents  and  Trademarks  is 
encountering  severe  difficulties.  The 
case-by-case  review  of  each  patent  ap- 
plication has  resulted  in  lengthy  delays. 

These  delays  have  caused  the  United 
States  to  fall  behind  in  its  traditional 
role  of  international  leadership  in  tech- 
nological innovation.  The  number  of 
patents  issued  each  year  has  declined 
since  1973.  while  the  number  grante<l  to 
foreign  concerns  has  increased  to  35  per- 
cent of  all  patents  filed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  a  situation 
where  less  than  4  percent  of  30,000  pat- 
ents held  by  the  Government  have  been 
successfully  licensed.  These  circum- 
stances act  as  a  significant  deterrent  to 
the  participation  of  many  of  our  coun- 
try's leading  scientists  in  high-technol- 
ogv  industries. 

More  importantly,  the  absence  of  any 
incentive  for  commercial  development 
in  these  areas  costs  the  United  States  an 
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inestimable  amount  of  potential  revenue. 
In  1979,  we  suffered  a  $24  billion  deficit 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods.  This  growing  deficit  par- 
tially reflects  stunted  American  tech- 
nological development. 

The  ability  of  small  businesses  and 
universities  to  obtain  patent  rights  is 
essential  to  the  stimulation  of  private- 
sector  interest  in  product  development. 
This  bill,  S.  414,  will  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain limited  patent  protection,  if  they 
spend  the  additional  private  resources 
necessary  for  commercialization. 

Prom  my  own  State,  Rhode  Island,  the 
presidents  of  Brown  University  and  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  have  written 
me  in  strong  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  small  businesses,  particularly,  would 
benefit  from  S.  414.  Currently,  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  Federal  research  and 
development  expenditure  is  directed  to 
small  businesses.  The  major  reason  that 
many  innovative  small  companies  have 
avoided  Federal  grants  is  the  uncer- 
tainty over  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  patent  rights  on 
resulting  inventions.  The  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act 
would  end  this  uncertainty. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  for  their  leadership  in  this  area 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  28  minutes  and  31 
seconds.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  1 1 
minutes  and  51  seconds. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  here,  I  as- 
sume I  have  the  right  to  use  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

I  see  he  is  here.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
additional  6  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  states  that  Congress  would 
have  the  right  to  pass  legislation  convey- 
ing patents.  As  a  student  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  seems  to  me  that  that  clearly 
has  to  do  with  the  general  traditional 
concept  that  when  a  person  does  the  in- 
venting at  his  own  expense,  as  an  in- 
centive for  innovation  and  an  incentive 
to  make  invention,  that  person  could  be 
permitted  to  have  a  private  patent  on 
something  that  he  invents  that  will  be  of 
patentable  novelty.  That  is  how  the  pat- 
ent law  has  worked  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  honestly  doubt,  and  I 
would  challenge  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posal for  private  patents  of  Government 
research  to  find  anywhere,  in  the  history 
of  the  Constitution,  where  the  Founding 
Fathers  ever  conceived  of  an  idea  where 
the  Government  would  pay  for  all  of  this, 
that  the  Government  would  pay  citizens 
money  for  the  research,  and  then  give 
away  a  private  patent  monopoly  to  any- 
body, be  It  a  contractor  or  anybody  else. 


so  that  that  person  can  exploit  the  pub- 
lic in  the  use  of  something  that  the  peo- 
ple have  paid  to  invent. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  public  taxa- 
tion for  private  gain  is  contrary  to  every 
concept  of  democracy.  In  a  democracy, 
you  are  not  supposed  to  tax  the  people 
iOT  the  private  advantage  or  the  monop- 
oly advantage  of  the  few.  That  is  what  we 
would  be  doing,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
said  that  we  shall  give  General  Motors  a 
contract,  to  let  them  invent  something  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  public,  pay 
them  a  guaranteed  price,  then,  if  they 
find  and  develop  something  worthwhile, 
give  them  the  right  to  charge  the  public 
through  the  nose  to  pay  for  something 
that  has  been  developed  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
established  during  World  War  II — at 
least,  the  Manhattan  Project,  which  led 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  At 
that  time.  Congress  very  wisely  realized 
that  here  we  were  going  to  develop  a 
whole  new  source  of  energy  which  might 
make  all  other  energy  obsolete. 

So  Congress  provided  that  there  would 
be  no  private  patent  monopoly  on  any 
of  this  atomic  power.  We  developed  the 
atomic  bomb,  we  made  the  first  explo- 
sion, we  led  the  world  in  developing  the 
atom.  In  doing  so.  no  one  was  permitted 
to  have  private  patents. 

Now,  other  nations  were  engaged  In 
this  endeavor  at  the  same  time  we  were 
working  at  it.  Germany  tried  it.  and 
perhaps  others,  but  the  United  States 
led  the  way.  The  United  States  not  only 
went  out  front,  but  stayed  out  front,  year 
after  year,  in  the  people's  use  of  atomic 
power  in  situations  where  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  give  any  patent  rights  to 
any  group  to  exploit  the  public. 

When  the  public  has  paid  for  the  re- 
search, the  public  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  And  some  of  this  stuff  does  not 
come  cheap,  Mr.  President.  This  Gov- 
ernment is  spending,  has  spent,  and  will 
continue  to  spend  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  research.  That  being  the  case,  the 
public  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
they  should  not  have  to  pay  anybody,  be 
it  a  fine  organization  like  General 
Motors,  a  credit  to  the  free  enterprise 
system,  or  a  small  business.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  benefit  of  that  for  which 
they  have  already  paid. 

They  have  paid  for  it  once.  They  have 
paid  for  the  research,  they  have  bought 
the  research.  They  bought  the  right  to 
use  all  of  it,  however  the  public  should 
desire. 

Then  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  should  not 
have  the  unfettered  use  of  it,  but  that, 
instead,  it  would  be  given  away — literally 
given  away — as  some  Government  favor, 
on  any  basis,  I  do  not  care  where  it  is 
the  contractor,  the  engineer,  or  anybody 
else,  is  contrary  to  the  concept  that,  in 
a  democracy,  the  people  are  entitled  to 
have  the  benefit  of  that  for  which  they 
have  paid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  more  minutes. 
Mr.  President. 


Mr.  LONG.  So.  for  us  to  suggest  now 
that  all  of  these  billions  of  dollars  will 
be  spent,  and  then  people  will  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  fortune  out  of  it,  at 
the  public  expense,  Mr.  President,  is  con- 
trary to  everything  that  dedicated  public 
servants  ought  to  be  working  for,  in  my 
judgment. 

Admiral  Rickover  gave  us  an  example 
that  would  cause  anyone  to  take  pause 
about  some  of  this. 

He  told  us  about  a  family  of  doctors 
who  first  developed  the  forceps  to  help 
in  childbirth.  A  very  simple  invention, 
but  it  saved  the  lives  of  many  mothers, 
and  it  saved  the  hves  of  manv  children. 

Those  people  kept  that  in  their  family 
for  generations.  They  were  preeminent 
in  the  field  of  childbirth  because  they 
had  these  forceps,  and  they  worked 
They  kept  it  a  secret  in  the  family  for 
generations. 

Think  of  the  needless  suffering  that 
occurred.  Think  of  all  the  mothers  and 
children  who  died  because  these  people, 
having  this  knowledge,  were  unwilling  to 
share  it  with  their  fellow  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  But.  Mr.  President,  at  least, 
these  men  developed  that  themselves. 
They  did  not  develop  it  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

But  here  we  have  a  proposal  that  some- 
one who  is  a  beneficiary  of  a  contract, 
usually  they  make  proposals  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  do  not  have  to  bid  on 
a  competitive  basis,  or  necessarily  have 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  Government 
is  going  to  get  more,  putting  the  money 
with  this  contractor  or  that  contractor. 
They  come  in  here  and  have  been  given 
a  favor  when  they  are  selected  to  be  the 
contractor,  to  begin  with. 

Most  of  these  contracts  call  for  a 
guaranteed  profit.  So.  that  they  get  this 
contractor  with  a  guaranteed  profit  to  do 
the  research.  Then,  having  developed 
something  that  conceivably  can  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  all  citizens,  to  make 
the  citizens  of  this  country  pay  over  and 
over  and  over  again  for  developing  some- 
thing, when  they  paid  for  it  to  begin 
with,  is  contrary  to  every  concept  of 
justice  and  fairness  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation,  who  would  contend  we 
cannot  get  people  to  develop  something, 
we  cannot  get  them  to  take  this  Govern- 
ment research  to  do  something  because 
the  contractor  cannot  have  monopoly 
rights,  I  wish  they  would  go  down  and  do 
some  research  to  try  to  prove  a  single 
case,  just  one,  to  prove  their  point. 

I  would  be  glad,  Mr.  President,  if  they 
could  produce  it,  to  join  with  them  in 
saying  that  anybody,  whoever  they  would 
like  to  give  it  to.  can  have  it.  no  cost, 
just  give  it  to  him,  I  would  be  glad  to 
help  them  do  it,  but  they  cannot  produce 
a  single  example. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  What  is  the  time  situa- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  18  minutes  and  10 
seconds.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
11  minutes  and  51  seconds. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
very  articulate,  but  we  have  some  others 
who  would  like  to  have  time  if  he  is 
through. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  finished. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  na^'s  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois and  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Stevenson  and 

Mr.  SCHMITT. 

I  do  so  reluctantly  because  the  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  new  patent  policy 
procedures  of  S.  414  to  a  broader  range 
of  American  industry.  The  United  States 
is  now  losing  the  technological  battle. 
Japan  and  Western  European  nations  are 
fast  becoming  the  world  leaders  in 
technological  advancement.  Senator 
ScHMiTT's  amendment  would  go  a  great 
step  forward  in  once  again  making 
America  the  No.  1  inventor  and  inno- 
vator in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  patent 
policy  is  not  serving  America's  needs.  It 
is  a  policy  that  frustrates  innovation  and 
new  technological  advancement.  Almost 
30,000  patents,  created  through  Govern- 
ment grants,  rest  unused  in  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office.  The  Stevenson- 
Schmitt  amendment  could  help  reverse 
that  situation.  I  am  sympathetic  to  it, 
but  cannot  support  it  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  414  at  this  time.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  my  opposition. 

First,  as  I  understand  the  situation, 
any  expanded  coverage  of  S.  414  will  re- 
sult in  its  being  killed  in  the  House.  Any 
delays  would  not  help  the  chances  of  S. 
414  getting  passed  this  year. 

Second,  I  am  told  there  are  still  un- 
resolved issues  surrounding  the  original 
Schmitt  bill,  S.  1215,  which  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  a  bill  that  has 
been  fully  discussed  and  considered  in 
committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  generally 
taken  the  position  that  the  committee 
system  should  be  respected  whenever 
possible.  There  are  occasions  when  events 
move  so  swiftly  that  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. But  in  this  case  there  seems  to  be 
ample  time  for  the  Commerce  Committee 


to  consider  Senator  Schmitt's  legisla- 
tion this  year  and  report  it  to  the  Senate 
floor.  I  believe  this  would  be  the  best  way 
to  proceed  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Schmitt  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  HuMPHRET)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscHwrrz)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  414,  the  Uni- 
versity and  Small  Business  Patent  Proce- 

dlUTGS  ^^Ctt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T;P   amendment    no.    961 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  clarification  of  a 
"party"  to  a  funding  agreement) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  has  been  delayed  on  his  way 
back  to  Washington,  but  has  an  amend- 
ment he  would  like  to  offer  to  S.  414. 

The  amendment  would  only  clarify  the 
use  of  the  word  "person"  in  section  201 
(b)  and  would  make  no  substitute 
change  in  the  bill. 

This  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  majority  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Bayh)  . 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  That  is  a  perfection  of  the 
bill  at  large. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  parliamentary 
procedure  is,  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
accepting  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  the  bill  and  incorporate 
therein  the  modification  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  amendment  and  adopt  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  present  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside,  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina's  amend- 
ment, proposed  for  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  be  incorporated  in  the  original 
text  of  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  a  number  of  our  colleagues, 
be  accepted  therewith  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  v/e  return  to  the  pending  business, 
which  is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  .  for  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  961 : 

On  page  27.  line  5.  strike  out  "person" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "contractor". 

On  page  27.  line  13,  Insert  "  ."small  busi- 
ness firm  or  nonprofit  organization"  Im- 
mediately after  "person". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imsuii- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Allen  Neece,  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  have  the 


privilege  of  the  floor  during  debate  on 
this  bill  and  amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  for  the  fine  job  he  has  dMie 
on  S.  414.  the  University  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Patent  Procedures  Act  of  1979. 

When  Senator  Bayh  and  I  introduced 
a  series  of  patent  law  refCHin  bills  last 
year,  we  did  so  in  specific  recognition  of 
the  problwns  being  created  by  the  cur- 
rent maze  of  patchwork  patent  arrange- 
ments and  in  particular,  of  the  prob- 
lems these  arrangements  are  creating 
for  small  business.  The  bills  we  intro- 
duced, S.  414,  the  University  and  Small 
Business  Patent  Procedures  Act;  S.  1679, 
the  Patent  Law  Amendments  Act;  and 
S.  2079,  the  Independent  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  Act,  would  go  a  long 
way  to  correcting  oroblems  in  our  patent 
system.  Both  S.  414  and  S.  1679  have  been 
incorporated  as  a  key  part  of  S.  1860,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Act  which  I 
introduced  last  year  and  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  20  of  mv  colleagues. 

The  University  and  Small  Business 
Patent  Procedures  Act  allows  small  busi- 
ness to  retain  exclusive  patent  rights  wi 
inventions  made  under  federally  sup- 
ported research.  "Rie  Patent  Law  Amend- 
ments Act  enables  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  to  arbitrate  patent  disputes 
and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  patent  re- 
examinations from  an  average  of  $250.- 
000  per  case  to  $1,000.  And,  the  Indepen- 
dent Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Act, 
creating  an  independent  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  would  help  make  that 
office  more  responsive  to  patent  needs  in 
the  modem  era.  According  to  one  former 
Patent  Commissioner,  "dry  rot"  has  set 
in  at  the  PTO.  Making  it  an  independent 
office  would  help  correct  that  problem  in 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
would  directly  assess  its  technicsil  and 
personnel  needs. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  small  companies  have  an 
impressive  record  as  sources  of  bold,  new 
innovations.  There  are  imtold  economic 
benefits  if  we  can  foster  innovation 
among  small  businesses.  For  example.  In 
the  period  of  1969  to  1974,  a  series  of 
small  firms  experienced  sales  growths  of 
42.5  percent — roughly  three  times  as 
great  as  their  larger  counterparts.  Their 
employment  in  that  period  grew  by  40.7 
percent — almost  10  times  the  rate  of  large 
innovative  firms  and  some  65  times  as 
much  as  large,  mature  firms.  Small  firms 
have  a  special  role  in  securing  for  society 
the  benefits  of  technological  innovation, 
particularly  as  it  affects  our  falling  rate 
of  productivity  and  our  balance-of -trade 
deficit. 

However,  while  a  National  Science 
Foundation  study  shows  conclusively 
that  smaller  firms  were  responsible  for 
half  of  all  major  industrial  inventions 
since  World  War  n,  these  firms  received 
only  3.4  percent  of  Federal  research  and 
development  money.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  small  firms  produced  24  times 
as  many  major  innovations  per  research 
dollar  as  did  large  firms. 

Small,    Innovative    firms    are    being 
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placed  in  the  middle  of  a  closing  vice. 
They  receive  an  inadequate  and  dispro- 
portionate share  of  Federal  research  and 
development  dollars,  they  are  being 
strangled  by  uimecessary  regulations  and 
a  prohibitively  costly  undependable.  in- 
equitable patent  system,  and  are  being 
starved  of  necessary  venture  capital. 

In  Small  Business  Committee  hearings 
witnesses  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  greatest  discouragements 
to  small,  innovative  concerns  interested 
in  participating  in  this  research  effort 
are  current  Federal  patent  policies.  These 
policies  require  small  businesses  seeking 
Federal  contracts  to  give  up  patent  rights 
to  discoveries  made  while  doing  federally 
sponsored  research. 

In  addition,  these  policies  can  require 
small  businesses  to  relinquish  their 
"background  rights."  which  consist  of 
privately  financed  patents  or  other  in- 
formation relating  to  the  invention  made 
imder  Federal  contract,  to  competitors 
who  later  work  under  Federal  research 
and  development  programs.  This  con- 
stant threat  is  a  very  serious  one  to  the 
innovative  small  business  which  is  trying 
to  compete  in  the  marketplace  against 
large  corporations.  Technological  edges 
are  the  one  advantage  that  small  com- 
panies have,  and  when  they  are  forced 
to  license  work  products  to  competitors, 
their  ability  to  successfully  compete  can 
be  jeopardized  or  ruined. 

There  are  approximately  24  different 
policies  in  effect  in  various  Federal 
agencies.  These  dissimilar  policies  are  of 
a  much  greater  burden  for  small  busi- 
nesses than  for  the  large  corporations 
which  can  afford  to  retain  large  legal 
staffs  who  can  develop  patent  expertise 
for  each  agency.  Moreover,  when  small 
businesses  are  afraid  to  involve  them- 
selves in  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  because  of  fear  of 
losing  rights  to  important  patents,  it  can 
be  very  difficult  to  find  alternative  means 
of  financing  their  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts. 

All  too  often,  the  only  alternative  open 
to  small  business  is  to  license  out  or  sell 
an  equity  position  in  their  promising 
technologies  to  larger  companies  who 
can  afford  to  conduct  expensive  research 
and  development  programs. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  present  patent 
policies  has  been  de  facto  contribution 
toward  greater  economic  concentration 
by  discouraging  the  growth  of  innova- 
tive, small  and  independent  enterprises 
by  cutting  them  off  from  the  use  of 
Government  research  and  development 
money. 

The  University  and  Small  Business 
Patent  Procedures  Act  takes  a  giant 
stride  toward  creating  more  uniformity 
in  patent  policy.  Moreover,  by  allowing 
small  business  to  retain  exclusive  patent 
rights  on  discoveries  made  under  fed- 
erally sponsored  research,  it  directly 
solves  one  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks 
to  spurring  more  innovation  by  small 
business,  thus  helping  to  strengthen 
lagging  productivity  growth  and  solve 
our  most  troublesome  and  nagging  do- 
mestic problem,  inflation. 

Small  business  patent  problems  are 
enormous— they  are  immediate  and  they 
are  unique.  Perhaps  more  should  be  done 


to  resolve  the  patent  problems  of  larger 
firms,  but  now  is  not  the  time.  Thorough 
hearings  are  needed  to  study  the  needs 
and  proposed  solutions  to  the  patent 
problems  of  larger  enterprises.  If  we 
focus  for  right  now  on  helping  smaller 
businesses,  we  can  be  assured  that  we 
are  going  to  effectively  tackle  our  Na- 
tion's productivity  and  innovation  prob- 
lems. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
University  and  Small  Business  Patent 
Procedures  Act.» 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    960 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
a  few  moments  to  express  my  thoughts 
on  the  pending  amendment.  I  do  this  as 
one  who  has  great  sympathy  for  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  on  the  ques- 
tion of  productivity. 

I  must  confess,  as  I  have  said  to  both 
my  friends,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  con- 
vinced that  their  proposal  is  not  without 
serious  deficiency  as  it  applies  to  large 
corporations.  I  do  think  there  is  a  prob- 
lem there:  and  I  will  be  glad,  as  one 
Member  of  the  Senate,  to  spend  a  little 
time  on  this  matter  and  work  with  them 
in  any  way,  to  try  to  address  this  prob- 
lem at  a  later  date. 

I  understand  that  S.  1215,  a  measure 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  this 
amendment  which  has  been  introduced 
bv  the  Senator  from  111  nois  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  hope  that,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  this  vote,  this  consideration  will 
continue  and  the  questions  raised  will 
be  answered. 

S.  414  has  been  subjected  to  thorough 
hearings  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
was  reported  by  unanimous  vote  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  thus  is  on 
the  floor,  after  careful  consideration  and 
study.  It  does  deal  with  the  question  of 
productivity  in  a  more  limited  manner 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. As  strongly  as  I  support  the  thrust 
of  S.  414,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  only 
answer  to  our  productivity  problem.  I 
must  say  that  I  share  the  concern,  ex- 
pressed earlier  by  my  colleagues  who  are 
now  presenting  the  amendment,  that  the 
unsurpassed  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  area  of  productivity  has  to 
be  recaptured.  As  I  see  it,  S.  414  is  an 
important  first  step  in  that  direction. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  others  who  have  been  sup- 
porting S.  414.  adopted  the  approach  of 
applying  it  just  to  small  businesses,  and 
to  universities,  and  nonprofit  orgsuiiza- 
tions,  still  remains  a  good  reason  today. 

First  of  all.  if  one  looks  at  the  dis- 
tinction between  small  businesses  and 
large  businesses,  one  has  to  understand 
that  a  small  business  has  fewer  private 
resources  to  develop  and  market  raw 
products  than  their  big-business  com- 
petitors. So,  there  are  very  few  large 
businesses  that  are  not  able  to  privately 
develop  most  of  their  new  ideas.  Small 
businesses  cannot  do  this,  and  face  a 
real  problem  trying  to  develop  and 
market  new  products  with  limited  finan- 
cial resources. 

I  think    we  can    make  a  distinction 


between  Thomas  Edison  and  General 
Electric — an  example  cited  previously 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  Thomas 
Edison  were  alive  and  well  today,  and 
developed  an  idea — and  if  it  were  a 
clear  financial  success,  even  if  it  might 
become  as  earth-shaking  as  the  electric- 
light  bulb,  I  wonder  whether  he  would 
be  able  today  to  finance  its  develop- 
ment and  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
would  be  required  to  market  it. 

General  Electric,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  very  little  difficulty  financ- 
ing it  privately.  Big  companies  do  have 
some  difficulties,  I  must  say.  But  they 
are  able  to  get  their  ideas  developed  and 
marketed,  because  they  have  the  re- 
sources. Small  businesses  need  Govern- 
ment and  university  assistance  not  to- 
day available  because  of  our  present 
patent  policies. 

The  second  unique  point  so  far  as 
small  businesses  are  concerned  is  that  if 
they  become  involved  with  the  Govern - 
msnt,  there  is  a  real  chance  that  they 
will  lose  what  we  call  their  background 
rights,  if  they  discover  anything  under 
Government-supported  research.  Not 
only  are  they  precluded  from  getting 
ownership  of  the  idea  but,  also,  often 
the  funding  agency  says,  "You  have  to 
give  up  all  the  ideas  you  have  already 
had  on  your  own  that  might  relate  to 
this  invention." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
jeopardy  in  which  we  want  to  place 
small  businesses  and  universities. 

For  that  reason,  and  with  great  re- 
spect and  regret,  I  will  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

I  think  we  had  better  walk  before  we 
fly.  Let  us  permit  small  businesses  and 
universities  to  have  greater  patent  rights 
than  is  now  permitted.  We  have  a  pay- 
back provision  in  this  bill  which  says 
that  taxpayers'  dollars  are  going  to  be 
repaid  if  the  ideas  start  making  money. 
But  let  us  get  these  ideas  out,  see  how 
they  work,  and  then  we  can  address  our- 
selves to  the  problem  of  large  corporate 
enterprises. 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  2  years,  the  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committee  has  made  a 
thorough  review  of  American  industrial 
technology  and  its  bearing  on  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth,  productivity, 
and  competitiveness.  Our  findings  are 
disturbing. 

Today  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tech- 
nology or  industrial  sector  in  which  we 
do  not  face  vigorous  competition  from 
other  industrialized  countries.  Last  year 
the  United  States  registered  a  huge 
trade  deficit  in  steel,  automobiles,  and 
other  so-called  non-R.  &  D.-intensive 
manufactured  goods.  Our  exports  of 
machinery,  aircraft,  chemicals,  and 
other  high-technology  products  are  im- 
pressive; but  they  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  overall  trade  deficits 
in  manufactured  goods  in  4  of  the  last 
8  years.  Even  the  surpluses  in  those 
categories  have  dropped  about  6  percent, 
while  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  in 
consumer  electronics  and  other  sophis- 
ticated products  grew  by  85  percent  per 
year  to  over  $3.5  billion. 
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In  the  meantime,  productivity  growth 
in  the  United  States — a  key  source  of  our 
economic  growth  in  the  early  sixties  and 
a  result,  in  large  part,  of  applying  new 
technologies — has  come  to  a  virtual 
standstill.  By  last  year,  the  growth  rate 
had  dropped  so  drastically  that  we 
trailed  all  of  our  major  foreign  com- 
petitors, including  Britain.  Then,  last 
week,  the  Labor  Department  reported 
an  absolute  decline  In  output  per  work- 
hour  of  nearly  1  percent  in  1979 — only 
the  second  such  drop  since  World  War 
II.  and  the  first  in  a  period  of  economic 
growth  rather  than  recession.  Combined 
with  high  inflation,  which  it  also  fuels, 
the  productivity  slump  Is  gradually 
eroding  our  standard  of  living  and  abil- 
ity to  generate  new  jobs. 

The  solutions  He  In  Increased  Invest- 
ment in  new  plants  and  eouipment.  new 
products,  and  new  firms.  Thev  lie  in  re- 
form of  economic  and  environmental 
and  safety  regulation.  They  lie  In  con- 
solidation of  Industry,  trade,  and  tech- 
nology analysis  and  promotion  In  a 
single  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Thev  lie  in  cooperative  efforts  to 
develop  new  manufacturing  technol- 
ocrles.  as  we  propose  in  S.  1250.  They  He 
in  efforts  to  aid  small-business  Invest- 
ment and  growth. 

But,  in  no  small  part,  the  solution  also 
lies  in  encouraging  the  widest  possible 
use  of  Government- supported  technol- 
ogies, removing  disincentives  to  partici- 
pation in  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  and  promoting 
collaboration,  rather  than  antagonism, 
between  Government  and  industry. 

We  are,  therefore,  encouraged  that 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  rec- 
ognized the  contribution  of  technology 
to  economic  revitalizatlon,  and  has 
taken  a  lead  In  reforming  Federal  patent 
policy.  We  commend  Senator  B^YH,  as 
well  as  Senator  Schmitt,  for  their  Ini- 
tiatives in  this  area,  and  for  their  efforts 
to  remedy  the  problems  of  the  patent 
system  generally.  We  are  merely  dis- 
appointed that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  S.  414,  addresses 
only  part  of  the  problem  that  its  spon- 
sors acknowledge  and  have  attempted 
to  resolve. 

In  the  course  of  our  innovation  study, 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  held  4  days 
of  hearings  on  Government  patent  pol- 
icy, the  most  recent  one  in  cooperation 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  heard  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  universities,  venture-cap- 
ital investors,  and  businesses  of  all  sizes, 
as  well  as  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Energy,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, these  witnesses  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  allowing  exclusive 
commercial  use  of  Government-sup- 
ported inventions  as  a  necessary  incen- 
tive. In  most  cases,  to  provide  develop- 
ment and  commercialization.  Over- 
whelmingly, they  favored  a  policy  of 
granting  title  to  contractors  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  size  or  tax 
status. 

The  amendment  I  am  cosponsoring 
with  Senator  Packwood,  Senator  Ste- 
venson, and  Senator  Schmitt  would  sim- 


ply extend  the  policy  of  S.  414,  and  the 
policy  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  vast  majority  of  military 
R.  &  D.  contracts  to  the  remainder  of 
Federal  research  and  development  trans- 
actions. It  would  allow  contractors  of  all 
sizes,  and  primarily  those  engaged  in  en- 
ergy, transportation,  health,  and  other 
vital  civilian  R.  &  D.  efforts,  to  acquire 
title  to  the  inventions  they  make  under 
Federal  grants  and  contracts. 

We  recognize  the  contributions  of  small 
businesses  and  universities  to  industrial 
innovation,  and  we  want  to  encourage 
them.  Small  businesses'  share  of  Govern- 
ment R.  &  D.  procurement  is  pitifully  low 
and  ought  to  be  increased.  The  President 
is  committed  to  that  objective,  and  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  other  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  have  proposed 
to  accomplish  it  by  legislative  mandate. 
We  have  consistently  supported  progres- 
sive budget  Increases  for  basic  research, 
primarily  in  universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  recognize  that  our  major  de- 
fense contractors  already  receive  unre- 
stricted title  to  their  inventions  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  without  controversy, 
while  a  great  many  other  medium-size 
and  larger  companies  experience  the 
same  disincentives  and  frustrations  of 
civilian  agencies'  patent  policies  as  do 
small  business.  We  need  to  encourage  all 
businesses  to  be  more  productive,  more 
innovative,  and  more  competitive.  We 
fail  to  accomplish  that  if  we  ignore  flrms 
which,  together,  have  a  much  larger 
share  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  contracts,  and  a 
greater  Impact  on  the  Nation's  ability  to 
produce  and  compete. 

Our  amendment  would  accomplish  a 
second  important  purpose.  It  would  re- 
move inequities  by  extending  other  pro- 
visions of  S.  414  across  the  board.  All 
contractors,  not  just  small  business  and 
universities,  would  be  required  to  pay 
back  the  public's  contribution  from  their 
returns  on  successfully  commercialized 
or  licensed  inventions.  All  contractors, 
not  just  small  businesses,  would  be  re- 
quired to  observe  the  preference  for  do- 
mestic production  of  technologies  devel- 
oped with  public  funds.  Together  with 
the  Government's  right  to  require  licens- 
ing in  cases  where  contractors  fail  to 
commercialize  inventions  in  a  reasonable 
time,  these  provisions  adequately  protect 
the  public  interest.  And,  they  are  fair  so 
long  as  they,  too,  are  applied  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  our  amendment,  and  S.  414, 
in  order  to  increase  the  return  on  the 
public's  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  benefit  the  Nation's 
economy.* 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  11  minutes  and  51 
seconds.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
5  minutes  and  55  seconds. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  any  more  time  to  de- 
bate the  issue. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  for  his  efforts  which 
have  led  the  Senate  to  its  consideration 
today  of  S.  414.  I  believe  our  objectives 


are  the  same.  We  differ  somewhat  in 
method  and  the  extent  to  which  we  feel 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  pursue  those 
objectives  at  this  point. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  him  for  his 
expressed  interest  in  cooperating  on  fur- 
ther efforts  to  assure  that  publicly  sup- 
ported research  does  produce  increases 
in  productivity  and  innovation  for  our 
economy. 

As  he  mentioned,  there  is  a  bill  on 
this  subject  that  is  pending  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  However,  it  has  been 
referred  jointly  to  that  committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Govenunental  Affairs, 
so  th^re  are  at  least  three  committees 
with  some  jurisdiction  on  this  subject. 

We  have  spent  more  than  2  years  on 
this  matter  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  already  have  held  4  days  of  hearings 
on  the  proposal  now  incorporated  In  my 
amendment.  Many  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, including  its  chairman,  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  need  to 
do  far  more  to  assure  that  Government- 
financed  research  is  conunerclalized. 

So  I  do  welcome  the  expression  of  In- 
terest by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
continued  cooperation  and  in  working  on 
this  subject.  As  he  concedes,  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted  today,  this 
will  be  but  one  step  toward  our  objec- 
tive. Indeed,  even  If  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  is  adopted,  the  subject  will 
not  have  been  exhausted.  More  would 
remain  to  be  done  to  improve  Federal 
patent  policy. 

This  amendment  is  a  modest  step  and 
far  less  than  many  of  us  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  would  like  to  do  to  In- 
sure that  publicly -financed  research  and 
development  benefits  the  Americsm  pub- 
lic rather  than  our  foreign  competitors. 

With  that,  I  dim  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  vigorously 
oppose  the  attempt  that  is  being  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  amend 
the  University  and  Small  Business  Pat- 
ent Procedures  Act  (S.  414) .  I  feel  that 
any  alteration  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  S.  414  which  is  intended,  primarily,  to 
solve  a  major  problem,  that  of  technol- 
ogy transfer.  For  this  reason,  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  small  business  who  are 
"responsible  for  half  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant new  industrial  products  and 
processes,"  according  to  a  study  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  cited  in  a 
September  22,  1979.  editorial  printed  in 
the  Washington  Star. 

It  should  be  imderstood  at  this  point 
that  S.  141  does  not  segregate  against 
big  business.  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  consider  the  bill  under  the  as- 
sumption ttiat  it  does.  It  merely  protects 
small  business.  Understanding  the  legit- 
imate concerns  of  big  business,  the  spon- 
sors of  S.  414  inserted  the  following 
clause,  in  section  212  of  the  bill,  stating 
that,  "nothing  in  this  chapter  is  intended 
to  alter  the  effect  of  the  laws  cited  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  th's  section  or  any 
other  laws  with  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  rights  in  inventions  made  in  the 
performance  of  funding  agreements  with 
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persons  other  than  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  small  business  firms."  This 
translates  in  the  fact  that  S.  414  changes 
nothing  in  the  contract  agreements  be- 
tween big  business  and  the  Government, 
contracts  that  have  traditionally  fa- 
vored big  corporations,  while  segregating 
against  small  companies. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  point  out 
that  the  definition  of  small  business  is 
a  flexible  one.  It  can  mean  any  company 
up  to  1,500  employees,  in  manufacturing 
companies  for  instance,  or  can  vary  ac- 
cording to  gross  sales,  anywhere  between 
under  $2  million  to  $22  million.  There 
are  about  10  million  "small  business" 
firms  in  this  coimtry,  in  addition  to  3 
million  farmers  classified  as  small  busi- 
nesses. Ninety-seven  percent  of  firms  in 
this  country  are  small  businesses,  ac- 
counting for  43  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  urges  his 
colleagues  to  join  him  in  opposing  any 
amendment  designed  to  alter  the  pur- 
pose and  the  essence  of  S.  414.  I  point 
out,  in  addition,  that  Senator  Schmitt's 
amendment  has  not  been  studied  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  the  extent  that 
it  can  be  attached  to  S.  414. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  provided  strong  sup- 
port and  leadership  in  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  original  bill,  S.  414. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  .  would  vote  "yea." 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
have  not  voted  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  33  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

B«llmon 

Boren 

Boachwltz 

Bradley 

Bynl, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Cranston 
Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Oam 


Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cbafee 


YEAS — 34 
Glenn 
Ooldwater 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
McClure 
Packwood 
Percy 

NAYS— 80 
cnilles 
Church 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Culver 
Dan  forth 
DeConclnl 
Dole 


Pressler 

Roth 

Schmltt 

Schweiker 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

WUUams 


Durkln 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 


Hefiln 

Metzenbaum 

Sar  banes 

Hollings 

Morgan 

Sasser 

Huddleston 

Moynlhan 

Stafford 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Stennls 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Stewart 

Johnston 

Nunn 

Stone 

Leahy 

Fell 

Talmadge 

Levin 

Proxmlre 

Thurmond 

I<ong 

Pryor 

Isongas 

Ma^nuson 

Randolph 

Welcker 

Mathlas 

Rlblcoff 

Young 

Matsunaga 

Rlegle 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Baker 

Inouye 

McGovem 

Hatch 

Kennedy 

Melcher 

So  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  (UP 
No.  960)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  Order  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  support  the 
University  and  Small  Business  Patent 
Procedures  Act.  The  bill  is  an  important 
step  in  our  march  to  promote  our  small 
business  community  and  recognize  its 
significant  contribution  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  American  economy. 
The  measure  provides  a  much  needed 
incentive  to  tap  the  innovation  of  small 
businesses  and  universities  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation's  productivity  and  in- 
ventiveness are  increasingly  in  question. 

The  record  is  clear.  Small  businesses 
accoimt  for  over  50  percent  of  the  inno- 
vations in  America.  If  we  truly  desire 
to  promote  economic  stability  through 
energy  conservation  and  productivity- 
improving  innovations,  we  must  provide 
the  necessary  incentives.  S.  414  is  a  good 
first  step  in  that  direction.  It  establishes 
a  clear  policy  to  use  our  patent  law  to 
encourage  the  commercialization  of  fed- 
erally supported  research  and  develop- 
ment discoveries.  In  doing  so,  it  helps 
insure  that  small  businesses  and  univer- 
sities will  be  more  likely  to  participate 
in  Federal  research  and  development — a 
long  overdue  change  from  the  past, 
where  our  smallest,  most  innovative 
firms  were  neglected  or  scared  away  in 
the  Federal  research  and  development 
effort. 

The  bill  contains  important  protec- 
tions to  insure  that  patents  resulting 
from  Federal  research  and  development 
expenditures  will  not  be  used  in  anti- 
competitive ways.  It  also  provides  a  rea- 
sonable return  to  the  Federal  Treasiury 
in  the  event  licensing  income  exceeds 
$70,000. 

I  believe  we  can  return  this  Nation 
to  an  acceptable  level  of  productivity 
growth,  that  we  can  restore  small  busi- 
nesses to  their  rightful  status  in  deal- 
ings with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  we  can  promote  effectively  the 
kinds  of  innovations  that  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  severe  energy  and 
technology  challenges  that  now  confront 
us.  This  bill  is  carefully  targeted  to  aid 
small  businesses  and  universities.  It  Is  a 
wise  first  step  and  should  be  adopted. 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 


In  support  of  S.  414,  the  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation which  will  assist  universities  en- 
gaging in  important  areas  of  research, 
and  innovative  small  businesses,  thereby 
promoting  increased  productivity. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  over  the  past  2 
years  substantiate  the  conclusion  of  a 
1977  OMB  report  on  small  firms  and 
Federal  research  and  development  that 
the  ability  of  America  to  innovate — for 
commercial  as  well  as  defense  purposes — 
is  in  "serious  decline."  Furthermore,  as 
evidenced  in  the  OMB  report,  "there  Is 
now  considerable  evidence  that  product 
innovation  has  either  leveled  off  or 
declined." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disheartened  to 
say  that  America  is  no  longer  the  leader 
in  technology.  A  National  Science  Foun- 
dation study  shows  that  the  U.S.  patent 
balance  declined  47  percent  between 
1966  and  1975  while  foreign-origin  pat- 
ents increased  91  percent  over  that 
period.  The  share  of  U.S.  patents  granted 
to  foreign  residents  has  more  than 
doubled  in  15  years,  to  a  point  of  more 
than  35  percent  in  1975. 

The  decline  in  American  innovation 
manifests  itself  in  the  low  productivity 
growth  in  the  United  States — which  lags 
behind  that  of  most  of  our  economic 
competitors — and  has  contributed  to  un- 
employment, infiation  and  a  serious 
trade  imbalance.  The  measures  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  are  designed 
to  restore  America  to  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  innovation. 

Mr.  President,  small  businesses  have 
historically  been  in  the  vanguard  of  our 
Nation's  innovative  advances.  Small 
businesses  and  individual  inventors  have 
been  responsible  for  the  invention  of  in- 
suUn,  titanium,  helicopters,  the  Polaroid 
camera,  the  ballpoint  pen,  automatic 
transmission,  pesticides,  oxygen  steel- 
making,  and  much  more. 

According  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  since  World  War  II  firms 
with  fewer  than  1,000  employees  were 
responsible  for  one-half  of  the  "most 
significant  new  industrial  products  and 
processes."  Firms  with  less  than  100  em- 
ployees produced  24  percent  of  such  in- 
novations— and  developed  24  times  as 
many  major  innovations  per  research 
dollar  as  did  large  firms.  All  this  was 
accomplished  despite  the  fact  that  these 
smaller  firms  received  only  3.5  percent  of 
Federal  research  and  development 
money.  Furthermore,  according  to  an 
OMB  study,  small  firms  are  far  more 
cost  effective,  with  a  cost  per  scientist 
or  engineer  of  only  half  as  much  as  large 
firms. 

Mr.  President,  despite  these  impressive 
contributions  by  small,  innovative  busi- 
nesses, they  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
our  national  research  and  development 
picture.  They  receive  an  inadequate  and 
disproportionate  share  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  money.  They 
are  prejudiced  by  regulations  and  a  tax 
structure  which  encourages  short-term 
profit  at  the  expense  of  long-term 
growth,  thereby  diminishing  the  firm's 
desire  to  take  major  risks  and  plan  for 
the  future. 
In  addition  to  assisting  these  deserving. 
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small,  innovative  firms,  S.  414  will  fur- 
ther basic  research,  most  of  which  is 
carried  out  at  universities.  While  the 
goal  of  basic  research  is  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  areas  under  study,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  potentially  pat- 
entable invention  to  arise  as  a  by- 
product of  the  effort.  Because  of  the 
amount  of  public  funds  invested  in  re- 
search programs  in  medicine,  energy, 
and  the  basic  sciences.  Federal  patent 
policy  governs  the  way  many  potential 
inventions  must  be  handled.  There  are 
many  delays  and  disincentives  in  the 
procedures  which  must  now  be  followed, 
procedures  which  in  general  frustrate 
the  goal  of  getting  a  worthwhile  product 
into  the  marketplace  at  a  reasonable 
price.  These  problems  will  be  remedied 
by  the  provisions  of  S.  414. 

Most  inventions  arising  out  of  imiver- 
sity  research  need  a  great  deal  of  devel- 
opment and  testing  before  they  are  ready 
to  be  marketed.  A  new  drug,  for  example, 
frequently  requires  careful  testing  on 
laboratory  animals.  If  successful,  years  of 
carefully  controlled  clinical  trials  will 
follow.  This  involves  an  investment 
which  not  infrequently  exceeds  $1,000,- 
000.  It  is  clear  that  a  drug  manufacturer 
will  invest  the  time  and  money  to  bring 
the  product  to  the  marketplace  only  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
investment  will  be  recovered  through 
sales. 

Supporters  of  the  existing  Federal 
patent  policies  argue  that  a  loosening  of 
the  Government's  control  over  such  pa- 
tents could  result  in  "windfall  profits"  for 
those  who  bring  the  products  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. S.  414  addresses  this  concern  by 
providing  for  reimbursement  of  the  origi- 
nal Federal  investment  if  income  from 
licenses  or  sale  of  products  exceeds 
specified  levels  within  a  10-year  period. 

Existing  Federal  policy  as  implemented 
by  some  Federal  agencies  requires  a  re- 
view of  each  invention  before  decisions 
regarding  title  and  licensing  are  made.  In 
some  cases,  title  remains  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  nonexclusive  licenses  are 
offered.  In  other  cases,  the  agency  review 
takes  months  or  even  years.  The  end  re- 
sult is  that  potentially  beneficial  ideas  or 
products  remain  unused  or  reach  the 
market  years  later  than  they  might.  By 
granting  to  the  universities  and  small 
companies  the  right  of  first  refusal  for 
patents  arising  from  their  Federal  grants 
or  contracts,  S.  414  remedies  this  defect 
in  present  Federal  patent  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.  We  must  enact 
meaningful  reforms  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  small  Innovative  firms  and  to 
assist  deserving  universities.  S.  414  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  this  goal.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thor of  a  recent  Harper's  magazine 
article  observed  that  "progress  abso- 
lutely depends  on  the  willingness  of 
government  to  allow  the  future  to  pre- 
vail •  •  •  that  is,  government  best  sup- 
ports the  future  by  refraining  as  much 
as  possible  from  attempting  to  shape 
it."  Unwittingly,  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades, our  haphazard  patent  policy  has 
resulted  in  a  severe  suppression  of  in- 
novation which.  In  a  very  real  way,  is 
detrimentally  shaping  our  future  inven- 


tive progress.  Mr.  President,  we  must  be 
willing  to  bring  on  the  future,  and  we 
can  best  do  this  by  removing  our  out- 
dated, institutionalized  barriers  to  in- 
novation. I,  for  one,  am  ready  for  that 
long  overdue  Yankee  ingenuity  to  come 
home  again. 

We  have  witnessed  an  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  recent  years:  The  dominance 
of  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world's  innova- 
tion market  has  begun  to  dwindle.  Since 
the  early  fifties,  the  United  States  has 
declined  from  80  percent  of  the  world's 
major  Innovations  to  67  percent  In  the 
mid-60 's  to  about  50  percent  today.  An 
obvious  reason  for  this  alarming  trend 
has  been  the  decline  of  domestic  re- 
search and  development  investment  dur- 
ing that  same  period,  while  foreign  R.  & 
D.  investment  sharply  increased. 

Mr.  President,  small.  Innovative  com- 
panies accounted  for  over  one-half  of 
this  country's  major  innovations  over 
the  past  two  decades.  Why  are  these 
small  businesses,  who  have  been  highly 
successful  in  the  past,  allocating  fewer 
of  their  dollars  for  research?  A  prime 
factor  is  Government  bureaucracy.  Cur- 
rently there  are  2  dozen  different  patent 
policies  administered  by  2  dozen  different 
agencies  who  dole  out  Government  R.  ti 
D.  funds  while  applying  many  different 
license  retention  policies.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  a  small  business  would  turn  its 
back  on  R.  &  D.  funds  which  are  condi- 
tioned upon  an  endless  maze  of  redtape? 

These  small  businesses  are  the  very 
lifeblood  of  our  innovative  success.  A  re- 
cent National  Science  Foundation  study 
estimated  that  the  same  firms  which 
have  given  us  half  of  our  major  innova- 
tions also  produce  four  times  as  many 
innovations  per  R.  &  D.  dollar  as  big  busi- 
ness. And  over  the  last  decade  these 
same  firms  have  been  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  96  percent  of  our  private  sec- 
tor employment,  while  the  top  Fortime 
1000  have  accounted  for  only  4  percent 
of  the  job  growth  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable: R.  &  D.  funds  provided  to  the 
most  dynamic  sector  of  our  economy — 
small,  high  technology,  innovative  busi- 
nesses— is  the  most  eflBcient  way,  per- 
haps the  only  way,  to  innovation  leader- 
ship, increased  employment,  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  S.  414,  the  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act,  I 
feel  we  have  been  responsive  to  a  serious 
need.  No  longer  will  small  business  be 
faced  with  a  myriad  of  Government  pat- 
ent policies,  but  rather,  we  have  pro- 
videcl  for  a  uniform.  Government-wide 
policy  for  inventions  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, universities,  and  small  busi- 
nesses created  with  the  help  of  Govern- 
ment-supported R.  &  D.  programs. 

This  uniform  policy  also  affects  Gov- 
ernment-licensing agreements.  No  longer 
will  96  percent  of  Government-sponsored 
patents  gather  dust,  but  rather,  licensing 
agreements  will  encourage  utilization 
and  commercialization  of  Government- 
supported  inventions. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  great  effort 
at  removing  a  major  barrier  to  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  America.  In  a  very  real 


sense,  it  promotes  a  Government  policy 
of  "allowing  our  future  to  prevail."  Our 
Yankee  ingenuity  will  prevail. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   S62 
(SUBSEQtTENTLT   AMENDMENT  NO.    1652) 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  200  relating  to 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  chapter  18) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  leg.slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
962: 

On  page  26,  beginning  on  line  2.  strike  out 
"to  use  the  patent  system  to  promote  the 
utilization  of  Inventions  arising  from  fed- 
erally supported  research  or  development;". 

On  page  26,  beginning  on  line  IS,  strike 
out  "and  protect  the  public  against  non-use 
or  imreasonable  use  of  inventions". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mav  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  please?  Order 
in  the  Senate.  Will  Senators  please  take 

fHgij"  seats' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  Senate  would 
complete  action  on  th=s  bill  before  1 
o'clock  today.  The  only  amendment  that 
I  knew  about  on  yesterday  was  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Stevenson  and,  of 
course,  there  was  to  be  2  hours  on  that 
amendment. 

I  would  inquire  at  th's  point  what  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  at  the  moment  with 
respect  to  amendments.  Under  the  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  yesterday,  the 
majority  leader  is  authorized  at  any  time 
after  1  o'clock  p.m.  today  to  set  this  bill 
as  de,  temporarily,  of  course,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  PTC  bill.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, final  action  on  that  bill  has  to 
occur  no  later  than  noon  on  Fr  day. 

I  had  indication  that  there  were  going 
to  be  other  amendments.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  perfectly  within  his 
right  to  offer  amendments.  If  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  bill  and  wants  to  delay  ac- 
tion on  the  bill,  he  is  within  his  right 
to  offer  amendment  after  amendment  at 
this  point.  I  do  not  challenge  his  right. 

I  did  not  know  of  his  interest  in  this 
particular  bill,  or  I  would  have  seen  to 
it  that  he  was  contacted  before  the 
agreement  was  entered  into. 

I  merely  want  to  find  out  what  the 
Senator's  expectations  are  with  respect 
to  this  bill  at  this  point. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  this  bill  was  going  to  be  called 
up  or  the  unanimous-consent  request  to 
limit  debate  was  going  to  be  asked  for. 
If  I  had  known  about  it,  I  would  have 
been  here  to  object  to  It. 

I  have  been  extremely  Interested  In 
this  area  down  through  the  years,  as 
the  majority  leader  well  knows.  I  had  a 
note  to  talk  to  the  majority  leader  and 
ask  him  to  not  schedule  this  bill  until  I 
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had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  good  look 
at  it  and  to  make  my  plans  to  offer 
amendments  and  to  oppose  the  bill  if  the 
bUl  could  not  be  amended. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  guilty  of  over- 
sight or  forgetting  about  something,  just 
like  anybody  else  does.  I  neglected  to 
mention  that  to  the  Senator  when  I  saw 
him.  So,  iierhaps  my  rights  have  been 
prejudiced  purely  as  a  result  of  my  own 
fault;  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  sim- 
ply not  informing  the  majority  leader  of 
his  concern  about  the  matter. 

But  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
this  measure.  I  would  have  to  oppose  the 
measure  and  offer  amendments,  with 
very  little  preparation,  to  do  the  best  I 
can  to  protect  the  public  interest,  as  I 
see  it,  if  the  Senator  insists  on  going  for- 
ward with  this  measure  this  afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  on  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  bill.  That  is  something 
of  a  priority  matter.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  like  to  attend  that  con- 
ference right  now  and  go  back  to  work 
on  resolving  the  differences  on  that  bill, 
hoping  that  we  might  be  able  to  resolve 
the  differences  on  that  bill  this  week. 
But  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  that,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  stay  here,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  stay  with  this  bill 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
Senator  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  understand  the  Senator  to 
mean  that  he  intends  to  oppose  the  bill 
and  defeat  the  bill. 

Does  the  Senator  have  an  amendment 
that  we  could  vote  on  that  would  take 
care  of  his  concerns  about  the  bill  and 
dispose  of  that  amendment  within  the 
next  half  an  hour  or  hour,  so  that  we 
could  vote  on  the  bill  and  get  on  with 
the  other  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise  at  the  moment.  This  Senator 
is  not  as  concerned  about  the  idea  of 
permitting  private  patent  rights  on  Gov- 
ernment research  to  be  the  exclusive 
right  of  a  university,  especially  if  the 
university  would  be  nondiscriminatory  in 
licensing  it  out  to  people  who  would  like 
to  develop  that  invention.  He  would  not 
have  nearlv  the  objection  to  that  that 
he  does  to  letting  other  companies,  pri- 
vate corporations,  organizations  for 
profit,  have  the  benefit  of  Government 
research  to  gain  monopoly  rights  for 
their  private  advantage. 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  fulfill  the 
commitments  that  he  has  made  to  others 
about  bringing  up  certain  other  legisla- 
tion, and  that  would  give  us  some  time 
to  take  a  look  at  this  matter  and  see  to 
what  extent  we  might  be  able  to  resolve 
our  differences  before  we  finally  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  I  feel 
as  one  who  has  been  involved  in  this 
legislation  for  a  good  long  period  of  time 
that  I  should  at  least  make  some  com- 
ments here.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  been  equally  involved,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  colleagues. 

I  shared  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
irom    Louisiana    about    the    previous 


amendment.  Basically,  it  was  because  of 
the  concern  which  he  instilled  in  me 
probably  10  or  15  years  ago,  and  which 
we  were  previously  discussing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Stevenson-Schmitt  amend- 
ment that  led  the  supporters  of  S.  414  to 
limit  its  coverage  to  small  businesses, 
un  versities,  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
To  address  the  concerns  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  shares  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  we  pro- 
vided a  recoupment  provision  in  S.  414  so 
that  whomever  gets  the  patent,  even  if 
it  is  the  Red  Cross  or  Louisiana  State 
University  or  Purdue  University,  who- 
ever might  get  it,  they  have  to  repay  the 
cost  of  that  research  if  they  begin  to 
make  substantial  profits  from  the  dis- 
covery. 

I  was  hopeful  that  this  might  relieve 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. Certainly,  he  is  within  his  rights 
to  utilize  his  parliamentary  right  to 
amend  the  bill.  As  concerned  as  I  am 
with  this  legislation  which  has  been  re- 
ported unanimously  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  has  been  pending  now 
for  3  months  and,  anxious  as  I  am  to 
vote  on  it,  I  guess  there  is  not  a  whole 
lot  I  can  do,  except  to  try  to  appeal  to 
the  understanding  and  the  sense  of  fair- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  was  not 
aware  that  this  bill  was  going  to  be 
called  up  today.  I  indicated  that  I  can- 
not complain  about  not  being  present  to 
protect  my  rights. 

But,  in  the  last  analysis,  what  we 
ought  to  try  to  do  here  is  to  decide  what 
is  best  for  the  Nation.  This  should  not  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  who  is  right,  but 
it  should  be  decided  based  on  what  is 
right,  what  is  best  for  our  country. 

I  really,  honestly  feel  that  the  situa- 
tion is  such  that  those  who  feel  as  I  do 
ought  to  be  offered  at  least  24  hours  to 
see  what  we  can  do  about  resolving  our 
differences. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  is  not  one 
who  believes  in  running  over  opposition 
roughshod.  I  have  seen  him  do  it  some- 
times, but  he  does  it  only  when  he  finds 
it  necessary. 

I  think  the  Senat;r  should  move  on 
to  the  other  measures  that  Senators  wish 
to  discuss.  I  hope  that,  maybe  between 
now  and  the  time  we  finally  vote  on  this 
measure,  we  might  come  to  terms  on 
some  accommodation  that  might  satisfy 
everyone  involved  in  this  matter. 

It  is  true  that  this  measure  has  been 
on  the  calendar  for  some  time,  but  this 
Senator  did  not  expect  it  to  be  called  up 
at  this  point.  He  was  very  busy  with  other 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  without  it  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procecled  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  act  on  this 
bill  after  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  it  have  had  a  chance  to  give  it  further 
study  than  we  have  given  it  to  this 
moment. 

I  indicated  that  I  simply  was  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  going  to  be 
called  up  when  it  was.  If  I  had  been 
aware  of  it,  I  would  have  given  more 
study  to  the  provisions  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  particularly 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  this 
bill,  incorporated  into  it  seeking  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

If  given  the  opportunity  I  wiU  take  a 
good  look  at  those  provisions  and  try 
to  look  at  them  fairly  and  impartially, 
and  try  to  pass  judgment  on  whether, 
in  my  judgment,  the  public  interest  has 
been  adequately  protected. 

But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not 
able  to  do  that  at  this  moment.  That 
being  the  case,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  amendments  in  whatever  way  he 
thinks  amendments  would  be  appro- 
"priate,  and  he  would  have  to  continue 
to  do  that  until  such  time  as  the  bill  has 
been  debated  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  it  has  been  debated  at  this  time. 
That  means,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  concerned,  that  he  would 
have  to  call  off  the  conference  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  until  this  bill  has 
been  disposed  of. 

That  is  an  inefficient  way  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  operate.  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  as  well 
as  the  majority  leader,  would  be  willing 
to  proceed  with  some  other  measure  at 
the  moment  and.  in  doing  so,  give  those 
of  us  who  have  some  reservations  about 
the  bill  a  further  opportunity  to  consider 
both  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
also  the  areas  in  which  we  feel  it  might 
be  meritorious  to  suggest  amendments. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority  lead- 
er, if  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  proceed  on  some  other 
measure,  as  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  gives  him  that  right,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  do  have  a  serious  con- 
cern about  the  matter  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  it  and  consider  it, 
not  on  the  floor  but  in  conference  with 
the  floor  managers  and  others,  and  see 
whether  we  can  accommodate  one  an- 
other. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  prepared  to  do  that.  I  am  author- 
ized to  do  that.  I  have  discussed  that 
procedure  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  .  He  will 
speak  for  himself,  but  he  understands 
and  appreciates  the  situation  that  we 
have  before  us.  I  do  not  need  to  ex- 
plain— I  have  already  done  so — what 
our  problems  are  with  the  FTC  bill  and 
so  on.  He  very  graciously  has  given  his 
approval  and  authorization  to  my  doing 
that.  I  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  understanding  in  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  we  can  dispose  of  this  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  very 
considerate  all  along,  and  I  think  that 
he,  too,  is  prejudiced  by  my  putting  the 
bill  over  until  today,  in  effect,  although 
I  called  it  up  yesterday  afternoon.  I  did 
that  at  the  request  of  a  Senator  and  in 
doing  so,  I  may  have  inadvertently  dis- 
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advantaged  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  He  accepted  it  in  the  finest 
spirit  and  he  recognizes  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  some  problems 
with  this  bill  now  and,  as  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  he  is 
willing  to  try  to  work  out  these  concerns 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  will  take  some  time.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  shall  proceed  with  the  FTC  bill 
and  dispose  of  it  on  Friday  or  before 
Friday  noon,  at  which  time,  the  patent 
bill  automatically  will  come  back  before 
the  Senate.  If  the  two  Senators  are  still 
working  on  this  matter,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I  can  temporarily  to  lay  this  patent 
bill  aside  further  so  that  they  will  have 
more  time.  But  eventually,  the  Senate 
ought  to  dispose  of  the  bill. 

It  was  called  up  in  good  faith.  The 
agreement  was  gotten  in  good  faith;  no- 
body charges  anything  to  the  contrary. 
But  I  feel  obligated  to  try  to  dispose  of 
the  bill  at  some  point.  I  think  both  sides 
ought  to  have  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
however,  to  work  out  their  concerns.  I 
am  prepared  to  move  to  the  other  bill  as 
soon  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  speaks  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  almost  impossible  task  that  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has,  in  trying  to  re- 
concile the  different  interests,  different 
positions,  different  schedules,  different 
workloads  of  all  of  us  who  are  trying  our 
best  to  fulfill  our  responsibility.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  insist  on  getting  a 
vote,  a  passage  vote,  on  this  measure  at 
this  time  because  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  think  the  matter  before  us  is  impor- 
tant, certainly  the  FTC  measure  is 
important:  the  windfall  profit  tax  being 
worked  on  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  important.  Certainly,  there  is  no  other 
than  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  so  I 
am  sympathetic  to  him.  I  hope  in  the  in- 
terim, we  can  do  our  best — I  know  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will,  but  I  hope 
other  Senators  will,  also  to  work  out  an 
agreement  for  speedy  consideration  of 
S.  414. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  majority  leader  that  I  have  a 
little  obligation  to  those  people  who  have 
been  counting  on  me  to  be  the  chief  spear 
carrier  on  this  measure.  We  have  had 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, we  reported  it  out  without  any 
dissenting  votes.  It  has  been  out  here  for 
3  months.  I  should  not  want  anyone  to 
interpret  my  willingness  now  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as 
being  a  retreat  from  the  bill,  because  I 
think  S.  414  is  important. 

In  the  debate  that  transpired  on  the 
Stevenson-Schmitt  amendment,  there 
were  several  questions— I  thought  good 
questions— raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  the  inability  to  get  pat- 
ent rights  under  the  present  system.  Al- 
though I  know  of  no  examples  of  frus- 
trated inventions  from  the  large  compa- 
nies covered  by  the  Stevenson-Schmitt 
amendment,  I  do  have  a  list  about  half 
as  long  as  my  arm  of  soeciflc  oatents  that 
did  have  difficulty  getting  developed  from 
universities  and  smaU  business.  One  of 
them  mvolved  a  diagnosis  for  cancer  that 


has  not  yet  been  marketed  because  of 
HEW  patent  policies.  I  think  we  can 
deal  with  this  issue  as  far  as  small  busi- 
nesses and  universities  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations are  concerned  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  hope  the  payback  provision  in  our 
bill,  under  which  the  Government  will 
recover  the  money  it  invested  in  the  ini- 
tial research  will  satisfy  him.  If  not,  I 
hope  we  can  at  least  agree  to  disagree 
and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will  on  this 
bill.  In  that  spirit,  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  relinquish  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  should  like 
to  acknowledge  the  interest  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  had  in  this  matter.  He 
is  also  involved  in  the  conference  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  If  I  understood  him 
correctly,  I  think  possibly  he  appreciates 
the  need  at  this  point  to  move  on  with 
the  other  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I 
am  surprised  I  did  not  find  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment.  It  is  my  hope 
that  he  will  be  leading  the  charge  on  the 
bill,  because  there  are  numerous  protec- 
tions of  the  Government  interest,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  may  have  al- 
ready determined,  in  addition  to  march- 
in  rights  and  the  payback  provision. 

I  certainly  agree  to  that  request  as  long 
as  the  bill  is  not  brought  up  before  the 
week  of  the  18th.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
who  would  not  like  it  brought  up,  say, 
next  Thursday  or  Friday  when  they  will 
not  be  present.  Senator  Thurmond,  for 
example,  cannot  be  here  next  Thursday 
or  Friday.  This  would  come  back,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness, unless  it  is  further  laid  aside  until 
the  following  Monday. 

There  is  some  hope  that  we  may  be 
finished  with  the  windfall  profit  tax  con- 
ference. Of  course,  maybe  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  be  willing  to  lay 
that  aside  for  a  year  or  2.  That  would  be 
all  right  with  some  of  us. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  accommodate  the 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  just  one  word,  I  want 
again  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kansas  for  the 
role  he  has  played  in  this.  We  have  been 
a  two-horse  team  and  it  has  pulled  pretty 
well  until  we  got  to  this  bend  in  the  road. 
Now,  I  guess,  we  are  going  to  have  to  let 
the  horses  rest  temporarily  and,  hope- 
fully, we  shall  be  able  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  driving  the  wagon 
when  we  get  it  started  again. 

UNANIMOUS-CONStSrr  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  major- 
ity leader  may  be  authorized,  so  as  to 
protect  Senators  against  the  possibility 
that  this  biU  might  be  before  the  Senate 
next  week,  that  the  bill  in  no  event  be 
called  up  next  week,  that,  in  no  event,  it 
be  before  the  Senate,  that  it  be  tempor- 
arily laid  aside  beyond  next  week  and 
that  the  majority  leader  be  authorized,  at 
any  time,  beginning  with  Monday,  the 
18th  of  this  month,  again  to  call  up  the 


patent  bill  and  make  it  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate.  In  this  way,  I 
shall  protect  all  Senators  against  the 
likelihood  of  the  bills  being  up  next  week 
by  virtue  of  its  automatically  coming 
back  before  the  Senate  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  FTC  bill.  But  I  would  have  the 
authority,  then,  to  call  the  bill  back  up 
the  week  a^ter  next  or  at  any  time  begin- 
ning with  that  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, the  Senator  is  not  setting  the  18th, 
is  he? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  am  just 
giving  the  majority  leader,  authorizing 
him,  after  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader — and 
of  course.  I  shall  consult  with  the  Sen- 
ators involved  here — to  call  the  bill  back 
up  before  the  Senate  at  any  time  be- 
ginning with  the  18th  of  February. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
have  my  schedule  with  me.  That  is  why 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  consult  with  the 
Senator  before  it  comes  back  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  shall 
consult  with  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader? 

Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  apologies  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  other  Sena- 
tors, and  also  with  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation to  them  for  their  understand- 
ing and  cooperation,  I  am  authorized 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
actmg  Republican  leader,  to  call  up  the 
FTC  bill.  In  the  meantime.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  I  may 
be  recognized  following  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  that  a  unanimous -consent 
request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  agreement  of  yesterday,  I  now 
ask  the  clerk  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
S  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  W" 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1991)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  change  procedures  for 
agency  adjudications  and  rulemaking,  to  ex- 
tend authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  Trade  CTommlsslon.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  with  an  amendment  to 
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strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  1979". 

RECONSIDERATION     OF    ORDERS 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  45  (b) )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following :  " :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  the  Commission  shall  re- 
open any  order  issued  by  it  under  this  section, 
to  consider  whether  such  order.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  affirmative  relief  provisions, 
should  be  altered,  modified,  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part.  If  the  said  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  flies  a  request  with  the 
Commission  stating  with  particularity  the 
changed  conditions  of  law  or  fact  that  require 
such  order  to  be  altered,  modified,  or  set 
aside.  Such  request  shall  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  within  120  days  from  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  such  request.". 

DISCXOSITRE    OF    COMMERCIAL     OR    FINANCIAI. 
INFORBIATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  ( IS  n.S.C.  46(f))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  To  make  public  from  time  to  time 
such  portions  of  the  Information  obtained  by 
tt  hereunder  as  Is  In  the  public  Interest:  and 
to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to  tbe 
Congress  and  to  submit  therewith  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation;  and  to 
provide  for  the  publication  of  Its  reports  and 
decisions  In  such  form  and  manner  as  may 
be  best  adapted  to  public  Information  and 
use:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  make  public  trade  secrets,  or 
confidential  commercial  or  financial  Informa- 
tion, except  that  the  Commission  may  dis- 
close such  Information  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  a  State  law  enforcement  agency 
upon  such  agency's  prior  certification  that 
such  information  will  be  maintained  in  con- 
fidence and  will  only  be  used  for  official  law 
enforcement  purposes.". 

CONFIDENTIALmr  OF  LtNE-OF-BX7SINESS  REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (16  U.S.C.  46)  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f),  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"No  employee  of  the  Commission  or  any 
Commissioner  may  publish  or  disclose  infor- 
mation to  the  public,  or  any  Oovernment 
apencv.  whereby  the  llne-of-buslness  data 
furntehed  by  a  particular  establishment  or 
individual  can  be  Identified.  No  one  other 
than  designated  sworn  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Commission  may  examine  the  llne- 
of-buslntTS  reports  from  individual  firms, 
and  information  provided  in  the  line-of- 
buslneas  program  shall  be  used  only  for  sta- 
tistical purposes.  Information  for  carrying 
out  specific  law  enforcement  responsibilities 
of  the  CoDunission  shall  be  obtained  xmder 
existing  practices  and  procedures  or  as 
changed  by  law.". 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF   INSURANCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  US.C.  46)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  the  business  of  insur- 
ance.". 

enforcement   AnTHORTTY 

Sec.  6.  The  first  paragraph  of  Section  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
V3.C.  60)  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  answer  any  law- 
ful inquiry,  or  to  produce  any  documentary 
evidence,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so.  In  obe- 
dience to  an  order  of  a  United  States  district 
court  directing  compliance  with  the  sub- 


pena  or  lawful  requirement  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  91,000  nor  more  than  t5,000,  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.". 

ADVERTISING  RULEMAKING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57 
a(a)  (1)  (B) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  rules  which  define  with  specificity — 

"(1)  false  or  deceptive  commercial  adver- 
tising in  or  affecting  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5(a)  (1)  of  this  Act,  or 

"(11)  other  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  5(a)  (1)  of  this  Act). 
Rules  under  this  subparagraph  may  include 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  such  acts  or  practices.  The  Com- 
mission's rulemaking  authority  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  commercial  advertis- 
ing shall  include  authority  to  proscribe  a 
product  claim  for  which  the  advertiser  did 
not  possess  adequate  substantiating  Infor- 
mation relied  upon  as  a  reasonable  basis 
for  the  claim,  at  the  time  the  claim  was 
made.". 

(b)  Section  18(b)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  n.S.C.  57a(b)(l))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"particularity"  the  following:  "the  text  of 
the  rule  including  alternatives,  which  the 
Commission  proposes  to  prescribe,  and". 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  any  rulemaking  currently  in  progress 
(1)  which  Is  not  in  compliance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  (2)  in  which 
all  bearings  have  not  been  completed  shall 
be  discontinued.  Any  rulemaking  initiated 
under  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(d)  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  19.  (a)  (1)  If  any  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation  violates  any  rule  under  this 
Act  respecting  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  under  sections  5  and  18  of  this  Act 
or  false  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  with 
respect  to  commercial  advertising  under  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act  (other  than  an  interpre- 
tive rule,  or  a  rule  violation  of  which  the 
Commission  has  provided  Is  not  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  violation  of 
section  6(a)),  then  the  Conunission  may 
commence  a  civil  action  against  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  for  relief  under 
subsection  (b)  in  a  United  States  district 
court  or  In  any  co^^rt  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State. 

"(2)  If  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion engages  in  any  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  under  sections  5  and  18  of  this 
Act  (within  the  meaning  of  section  6(a)  (1) ) 
or  false  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  with  re- 
spect to  commercial  advertising  under  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  has  Issued  a  final  cease  and 
desist  order  which  is  applicable  to  such  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation,  then  the 
Commission  may  commence  a  civil  action 
against  such  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion In  a  United  States  district  court  or  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  a 
State.  If  the  Commission  satisfies  the  court 
that  the  act  or  practice  to  which  the  cease 
and  desist  order  relates  is  one  which  a  rea- 
sonable man  would  have  known  under  the 
circumstances  was  dishonest  or  fraudulent, 
the  court  may  grant  relief  under  suboectton 
(b). 

"(b)  The  court  In  an  action  under  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  court  flnda  necessary  to  re- 


dress injury  to  consumers  or  other  persons, 
partnerships,  and  corporations  resulting 
from  the  rule  violation,  the  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice,  or  false  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  re- 
lief may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
rescission  or  reformation  of  contracts,  the  re- 
fund of  money  or  return  of  property,  the 
payment  of  damages,  and  public  notifica- 
tion respecting  the  rule  violation,  the  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice,  or  false  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice,  as  the  case  may  be; 
except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  is 
intended  to  authorize  the  imposition  of  any 
exemplary  or  punitive  damages. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  If  a  cease  and  desist  order  is- 
sued under  section  5(b)  has  become  final 
under  section  5(g)  with  respect  to  any  per- 
son's, partnership's  or  corporation's  rule 
violation,  vmfalr  or  deceptive  act  or  practice, 
or  false  or  deceptive  act  or  practice,  and  (B) 
an  action  under  this  section  Is  brought  with 
respect  to  such  person's,  partnership's,  or 
corporation's  rule  violation  or  act  or  prac- 
tice, then  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
as  to  the  material  facts  in  the  proceeding 
under  section  5(b)  with  respect  to  such  per- 
son's, partnership's,  or  corporation's  rule 
violation  or  act  or  practice,  shall  be  con- 
clusive unless  (1)  the  terms  of  such  cease 
and  desist  order  expressly  provide  that  the 
Commission's  findings  shall  not  be  conclu- 
sive, or  (11)  the  order  became  final  by  reason 
of  section  5(g)  (1).  in  which  case  such  find- 
ing shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  evi- 
dence. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  cause  notice  of  an 
action  under  this  section  to  be  given  in  a 
manner  which  is  reasonably  calculated,  un- 
der all  of  the  circumstances,  to  apprise  the 
persons,  partnerships,  and  corporations  al- 
legedly injured  by  the  defendant's  rule  viola- 
tion or  actor  practice  of  the  pendency  of 
such  action.  Such  notice  may.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  be  given  by  publication. 

"(d)  No  action  may  be  brought  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  more  than  3 
years  after  the  rule  violation  to  which  an 
action  under  subsection  (a)(1)  relates,  or 
the  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  or 
false  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  to  which 
an  action  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  relates; 
except  that  if  a  cease  and  desist  order  with 
respect  to  any  person's,  partnership's,  or 
corporation's  rule  violation  or  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  for  false  or  decep- 
tive or  practice  has  become  final  and  such 
order  was  issued  in  a  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 5(b)  which  was  commenced  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  rule  violation  or  act 
or  practice  occurred,  a  civil  act'on  may  be 
commenced  under  this  section  against  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after 
such  order  becomes  final. 

"(e)  Remedies  provided  in  this  section  are 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of.  any  other 
remedy  or  right  cf  action  provided  by  State 
or  Federal  law.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  any  authority  of  the 
Commission  under  any  other  provision  of 
law.". 

STANDARDS  AND  CERTIFICATION  RULEMAKING 

Sec.  8.  Section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(a)(l) 
(B) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided.  That  the  Commission 
shall  not  develop  or  promulgate  any  trade 
rule  or  regulation  with  regard  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  development  and  utilization  of 
the  standards  and  certification  activities  un- 
der this  section  or  any  other  law". 

PREVALENCE   OF  UNLAWFUL  ACTS  AND  PRACTICES 

Sec.  9.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  67a(a) )  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  Obereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  no- 
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tlce  of  proposed  rulemaking  only  where  It 
has  resison  to  believe  that  the  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  or  false  or  deceptive 
commercial  advertising  acta  or  practices 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  proposed  rule- 
making are  prevalent. 

"(B)  A  determination  of  prevalence  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commission  only  If: 

"(1)  it  has  Issued  cease  and  desist  orders 
regarding  such  unfair  or  deceptive  acta  or 
practices  or  false  or  deceptive  commercial  ad- 
vertising acta  or  practices,  or 

"(11)  any  other  Information  available  to 
the  Commission  indicates  a  pattern  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acta  or  practices  or  false  or 
deceptive  commercial  advertising  acta  or 
practices. 

"(C)  This  paragraph  applies  only  to  rules 
for  which  initial  notices  are  published  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph.". 

ADVANCED    NOTICE    OF    PROPOSED    FEDERAL   TRADE 
COMMISSION  RtOfS 

Sec.  10.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  67a(b) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Prior  to  the  publication  of  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making in  Vhe  Federal  Register.  The  notice 
shall  contain  a  brief  description  of  the  area 
of  inquiry  under  consideration,  the  objectives 
which  the  Commission  Is  interested  In 
achieving  and  possible  regulatory  approaches 
unt'er  consideration,  and  shall  Invite  the  re- 
sponse of  Interested  parties  with  respect 
thereto.  Including  any  suggestions  or  alter- 
native methods  for  achieving  the  stated  ob- 
jectives. The  Commission  shall  submit  such 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to 
the  Committee  on  Comm»rce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  .Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  may  use  such  mechanisms  as 
it  finds  useful  to  obtain  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  content  of  the  area  of  inquiry  prior 
to  the  publication  of  general  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  under  such  paragraph.  The 
Commission  shall,  30  days  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
submit  such  notice  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
Che  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.". 

PRESIDINO  OFFICER 

Sec.  11.  Section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  67a(c))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(6)  The  officer  who  presides  over  the  rule- 
making proceedings  shall  be  responsible  to 
a  chief  presiding  officer  who  shall  not  be 
responsible  to  any  other  staff  member.  The 
same  officer  who  presides  over  the  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  shall  make  a  recommended 
decision  based  upon  findings  and  conclusions 
as  to  all  relevant  and  material  evidence  ex- 
cept where  such  officer  becomes  unavailable 
to  the  Commission.  Except  as  required  for 
the  disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  no  such  officer  shall  consult 
any  person  or  party  on  any  fact  in  issue  un- 
less upon  notice  and  opportunity  for  all  par- 
ties to  participate.". 

PITBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  67a(h))  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4).  and  by  Inserting  immediate- 
ly after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  The  amount  of  compensation  which 
may  be  paid  to  any  person  under  this  sub- 
section in  connection  with  the  participa- 
tion by  such  person  in  any  particular  rule- 
making proceeding  under  this  section  may 


not  exceed  $50,000.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
compensation  paid  under  this  subsection  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  person  for  all  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  In  which  such  person  par- 
ticipates during  such  fiscal  year  may  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000.". 

(b)  Section  18(h)(4),  as  redesignated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Is  amended  by 
striking  "$1,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$750,000". 

(c)  Section  18(h)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  57a(h)  (2) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "25"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "50". 

EX  PARTE  MEETINGS 

Sec  13.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  57a)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(l)(l)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  promulgate  a  proposed  rule,  and 
within  lUO  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  shall  promulgate  a  final 
rule,  which  shall  authorize  the  Commission 
or  any  Commissioner  to  meet  with  any  out- 
side party  concerning  any  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding. This  regulation  shall  provide  that 
notice  of  any  such  meeting  be  included  in 
the  weekly  calendar  of  the  Commission  and 
that  a  verbatim  record  or  summary  of  a 
communication  or  any  such  meeting  be  kept, 
made  available  to  the  public,  and  included 
in  the  rulemaking  record. 

"(2)  As  used  in  the  subsection,  the  term 
'outside  party'  means  any  person  who  is  not 
a  Commissioner,  not  an  employee,  not  under 
contract  to  do  work  for  the  Commission,  or 
not  a  consultant  to  the  Commission. 

"(j)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  a  proposed  rule,  and  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  shall  promulgate  a  final  rule, 
which,  except  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized 
by  law,  shall  prohibit  any  employee  or  agent 
of  the  Commission  who  performs  investi- 
gative or  program  functions  In  a  rulemaking 
proceeding  from  making  or  knowingly  caus- 
ing to  be  made  to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  to  the  presiding  officer  of  such 
rulemaking  proceeding,  or  to  the  personal 
staff  of  any  Commissioner,  any  communica- 
tion relevant  to  the  merlta  of  that  or  any 
factually  related  rulemaking  proceeding,  and 
requiring  that  a  verbatim  record  or  sum- 
mary of  any  such  communication  or  meeting 
be  kept,  made  available  to  the  public,  and 
Included  In  the  rulemaking  record.". 

CIVIL    INVESTIGATIVE    DEMAND 

Sec  14.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
deslgatlng  sections  20  and  21  as  sections  27 
and  28,  respectively,  and  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately after  section  19  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  The  term  'Commission  Investigation' 
means  any  inquiry  conducted  by  a  Commis- 
sion investigator  for  the  purjwse  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  person  is  or  has  been 
engaged  in  any  unfair  or  deceptive  acta  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  under 
sections  6  and  18  of  this  Act  or  false  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial advertising  In  or  affecting  commerce 
under  section  18  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'violation'  means  any  act 
or  omission  constituting  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  in  or  affecting  commerce 
under  sections  6  and  18  of  this  Act  or  false 
or  deceptive  acta  or  practices  with  respect 
to  commercial  advertising  in  or  affecting 
commerce  under  section  18  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'Commission  investigator' 
means  any  attorney  or  investigator  employed 
by  the  (Commission  who  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  into  effect  any 


provisions  relating  to  unfair  or  deceptive 
acta  or  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
under  sections  5  and  18  of  this  Act  or  false 
or  deceptive  acta  or  practices  with  respect 
to  commeicial  advertising  In  or  affecting 
commerce  under  section  18  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  'person'  means  any  naturml 
person,  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  legal  entity,  including  any  person 
acting  under  color  or  authority  of  State  law. 
"(6)  The  term  'documentary  material'  in- 
cludes the  original  or  any  copy  of  any  bocA, 
record,  report,  memorandum,  paper,  com- 
munication, tabulation,  chart,  or  other  docu- 
ment. 

"(6)  The  term  'custodian'  means  the  cus- 
todian or  smy  deputy  custodian  designated 
under  section  21(a)(1)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  investigations  per- 
formed pursuant  to  this  section  with  re^>ect 
to  unfair  or  deceptive  acta  or  practices  in  or 
affecting  commerce  under  sections  5  and  18 
of  this  Act  or  false  or  deceptive  acta  or  prac- 
tices virlth  respect  to  commercial  advertising 
In  or  affecting  commerce  under  section  18  of 
this  Act.  all  actions  of  the  Commission  taken 
under  sections  6  and  9  of  this  Act  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  person  may  be  In 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material,  or  may  have  any  infMina- 
tlon,  relevant  to  unfair  or  deceptive  acta  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  under 
sections  5  and  18  of  this  Act  or  false  or  de- 
ceptive acta  or  practices  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial advertising  In  or  affecting  commerce 
under  section  18  of  this  Act,  the  Commission, 
may  prior  to  the  Institution  of  any  proceed- 
ings under  this  Act,  Issue  In  writing,  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  a  clvU 
Investigative  demand  requiring  such  person 
to  produce  such  documentary  material  for 
inspection  and  copying  or  reproduction,  to 
file  written  reports  or  answers  to  questions, 
to  give  oral  testimony  concerning  documen- 
tary material  or  other  Information,  or  to 
furnish  any  combination  of  such  material, 
answers,  or  testimony. 

"(2)  Each  such  demand  shall  state  tbe 
nature  of  the  conduct  constituting  the  al- 
leged violation  which  Is  under  investigation 
and  the  provision  of  law  applicable  thereto. 
"(3)  Each  such  demand  for  production  of 
documentary  material  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  to  be  produced  thereunder 
with  such  definlteness  and  certainty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  fairly  identified; 
"(B)  prescribe  a  return  date  or  dates 
which  will  provide  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  within  which  the  material  so  demanded 
may  be  assembled  and  made  available  for 
Inspection  and  copying  or  reproduction; 
and 

"(C)  IdenUfy  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
material  shall  be  made  available. 

"(4)  Each  such  demand  for  written  re- 
porta  or  answers  to  questions  shall — 

"(A)  propound  with  definlteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  reporto  or  questions  to  be  an- 
swered; 

"(B)  prescribe  a  date  or  dates  at  which 
time  written  reporta  or  answers  to  questions 
shall  be  submitted;  and 

"(C)  Identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
answers  shall  be  submitted. 

"(6)  Each  such  demand  for  the  giving  of 
oral  testimony  shall — 

"(A)  prescribe  a  date.  time,  and  place  at 
which  oral  testimony  shall  be  commenced; 
and 

"(B)  identify  a  Commission  investigator 
who  shall  conduct  the  Investigation  and  the 
custodian  to  whom  the  transcript  of  such 
investigation  shall  be  submitted. 

"(6)  Any  such  demand  may  be  served  by 
any  Commission  Investigator  at  any  place 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States.  Any  such  demand 
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or  any  enforcement  petition  filed  under  this 
section  may  be  served  upon  any  person  who 
Is  not  found  within  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  In 
such  manner  as  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  prescribe  for  service  In  a  foreign 
country.  To  the  extent  that  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  can  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
such  person  consistent  with  due  process,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdic- 
tion to  take  any  action  respecting  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  by  such  person  that  such 
court  would  have  If  such  person  were  per- 
sonally within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court. 
"(7)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  any 
petition  filed  under  this  section  may  be 
made  upon  a  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  legal  entity  by — 

"(A)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy 
thereof  to  any  partner,  executive  officer, 
managing  agent,  or  general  agent  thereof,  or 
to  any  agent  thereof  authorized  by  appoint, 
ment  or  by  law  to  receive  service  of  process 
on  behalf  of  such  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  entity; 

"(B)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy 
thereof  to  the  principal  office  or  place  of 
bxislness  of  the  nartnershlp,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  entity  to  be  served;  or 

"(C)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  mails,  by  registered  or  certified  mall, 
return  re.elpt  requested,  duly  addressed  to 
such  partnershlo.  corporation,  association,  or 
entity  at  its  principal  office  or  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

"(8)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of 
any  petition  filed  under  this  section  may  be 
made  upon  any  natural  person  by — 

"(A)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy 
thereof  to  the  cerson  to  be  served;  or 

"(B)  depositing  such  copy  In  the  United 
States  malls  by  registered  or  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  duly  addressed  to 
such  person  at  his  residence  or  principal 
office  or  place  of  business. 

"(9)  A  verified  return  by  the  Individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return  post  of- 
fice receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 

"(10)  The  production  of  documentary  ma- 
terial In  response  to  a  demand  served  pur- 
suant to  t>'ls  section  shall  be  made  under  a 
sworn  certificate,  in  such  form  ps  the  de- 
mand designates,  by  the  person.  If  a  natural 
person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  directed  or. 
If  not  a  natural  person,  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons having  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  such  production,  to 
the  effect  that  all  of  the  documentary  ma- 
terial required  by  the  demand  and  in  the 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the  rer- 
son  to  whom  the  demand  is  directed  has 
been  produced  and  made  available  to  the 
custodian. 

"(11)  Each  reporting  requirement  or  ques- 
tion In  a  demand  served  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  answered  saoarately  and  fully 
In  writing  under  oath,  unless  dt  is  objected 
to,  In  which  event  the  reasons  for  the  ob- 
jection shall  be  stated  In  lieu  of  an  answer, 
and  It  shall  be  submitted  under  a  sworn 
certificate,  in  such  form  as  the  demand  des- 
ignates, by  the  person.  If  a  natural  person 
to  whom  the  demand  is  directed,  or  if  not  a 
natural  person,  by  a  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  answering  each  reporting  re- 
quirement or  question,  to  the  effect  that  all 
information  required  by  the  demand  and  In 
the  possession,  custody,  control,  or  knowl- 

^£!.*Z.  I  **  P*"°°  *°  ""»°™  the  demand  U 
directed  has  been  submitted. 
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and  Shall  personally,  or  by  someone  acting 


under  his  direction  and  In  his  presence,  re- 
cord the  testimony  of  the  witness.  The  testi- 
mony shall  be  taken  stenographlcally  and 
transcribed.  When  the  testimony  Is  fully 
transcribed,  the  investigator  before  whom 
the  testimony  Is  taken  shall  promptly  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony to  the  custodian. 

"(B)  The  Commission  Investigator  or  In- 
vestigators conducting  the  examination  shall 
exclude  from  the  place  where  the  examina- 
tion Is  held  all  other  persons  except  the  per- 
son being  examined,  his  counsel,  the  officer 
before  whom  the  testimony  Is  to  be  taken, 
and  any  stenographer  taking  such  testimony. 
"(C)  The  oral  testimony  of  any  person 
taken  pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  taken  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  In  which  such  per- 
son resides,  is  found,  or  transacts  business, 
or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Investigator  conducting  the  examina- 
tion and  such  person. 

"(D)  (1)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear 
under  a  demand  for  oral  testimony  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  accompanied, 
represented,  and  advised  by  counsel.  Counsel 
may  advise  such  person.  In  confidence,  either 
upon  the  request  of  such  person  or  upon 
counsel's  own  initiative,  with  respect  to  any 
question  asked  of  such  perscn.  Such  person 
or  counsel  may  object  on  the  record  to  any 
question,  in  whole  or  In  part,  and  shall 
briefly  state  for  the  record  the  reason  for 
the  objection.  An  objection  may  properly  be 
made,  received,  and  entered  upon  the  record 
when  It  is  claimed  that  such  person  is  en- 
titled to  refuse  to  answer  the  question  on 
grounds  of  any  constitutional  or  other  legal 
right  or  privilege,  Including  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  Such  person  shall 
not  otherwise  object  to  or  refuse  to  answer 
any  question,  and  shall  not  himself  or 
through  counsel  otherwise  Interrupt  the  oral 
examination.  If  such  person  refuses  to  answer 
any  question,  the  Coromission  may  petition 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  an  order  compel- 
ling such  person  to  answer  such  question. 

"(11)  If  such  person  refuses  to  answer  any 
question  on  grounds  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  the  testimony  of  such 
person  may  be  compelled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6004  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

■(E)  When  the  testimony  is  fully  tran- 
scribed, the  investigator  shall  afford  the  wit- 
ness (who  may  be  accompanied  by  counsel) 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  the 
transcript;  and  the  transcript  shall  be  read 
to  or  by  the  witness,  unless  such  examina- 
tion and  reading  are  waived  by  the  witness. 
Any  changes  In  form  or  substance  which  the 
witness  desires  to  make  shall  be  entered  and 
Identified  upon  the  transpcrlpt  by  the  In- 
vestigator with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  witness  for  making  such 
changes.  The  transcript  shall  then  be  signed 
by  the  witness,  unless  the  witness  In  writing 
waives  the  signing,  U  111,  cannot  be  found  or 
refuses  to  sign.  If  the  transcript  is  not  signed 
by  the  witness  within  30  days  of  his  being 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine 
It,  the  Commission  investigator  shall  sign  It 
and  state  on  the  record  the  fact  of  the  waiver, 
illness,  absence  of  the  witness,  or  the  refusal 
to  sign,  together  with  the  reason.  If  any 
given  therefor. 

"(P)  The  Commission  investigator  shall 
certify  on  the  transcript  that  the  witness  was 
duly  sworn  by  him  and  that  the  transcript  is 
a  true  record  of  the  testimony  given  by  the 
witness,  and  the  Commission  investigator 
shall  promptly  deliver  It  or  send  it  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mall  to  the  custodian. 

"(G)  Upon  payment  of  reasonable  charges 
therefor,  the  Commission  investigator  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the  wit- 
ness only,  except  that  the  Commission  may 


for  good  cause  limit  such  witness  to  Inspec- 
tion of  the  official  transcript  of  his  testi- 
mony. 

"(H)  Any  person  appearing  for  oral  ex- 
amination pursuant  to  a  demand  served  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  which  are  paid  to  witnesses 
In  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 
"(d)  Materials  received  as  a  result  of  a 
civil  investigative  demand  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures 
of  section  21  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  person  falls  to  comply 
with  any  civil  Investigative  demand  duly 
served  upon  him  under  this  section,  or  when- 
ever satisfactory  copying  or  reproduction  of 
material  requested  pursuant  to  such  demand 
cannot  be  accomplished  and  such  person  re- 
fuses to  surrender  such  material,  the  Com- 
mission, through  such  officers  or  attorneys 
aa  It  may  designate,  may  file,  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides,  is 
found,  or  transacts  business,  and  serve  upon 
such  person,  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 
All  process  of  any  court  to  which  application 
may  be  made  as  provided  herein  may  be 
served  in  any  Judicial  district. 

"(f)  Within  20  days  after  the  service  of 
any  civil  investigative  demand  upon  any  per- 
son under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  or 
at  any  time  before  the  return  date  specified 
In  such  demand,  whichever  period  Is  shorter, 
or  within  such  period  exceeding  20  days 
after  service  or  in  excess  of  such  return  date 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  writing,  subsequent 
to  service,  by  any  Commission  Investigator 
named  in  the  demand,  such  person  may  file 
with  the  Commission  a  petition  for  an  order 
by  the  Commission  modifying  or  setting 
aside  such  demand.  The  time  permitted  for 
compliance  with  such  demand  in  whole  or 
In  part  as  deemed  proper  and  ordered  by  the 
Commission  shall  not  run  during  the  pend- 
ency of  such  petition  In  the  Commission, 
except  that  such  person  shall  comply  with 
any  portions  of  the  demand  not  sought  to  be 
modified  or  set  aside.  Such  petition  shall 
specify  each  ground  upon  which  the  peti- 
tioner relies  In  seeking  such  relief,  and  may 
be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such  demand 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other  legal 
right  or  privilege  of  such  person. 

"(g)  At  any  time  during  which  any  cus- 
todian Is  In  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  or  reports  or  answers  to 
questions  or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony 
given  by  any  person  In  compliance  with  any 
civil  Investigative  demand  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  such  person  may 
file.  In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Judicial  district  within  which  the 
office  of  such  custodian  Is  situated,  and  serve 
upon  such  custodian,  a  petition  for  an  order 
of  such  court  requiring  the  performance  by 
such  custodian  of  any  duty  Imposed  upon 
him  by  this  section  or  section  21  of  this  Act. 
"(h)  Whenever  any  petition  Is  filed  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  so 
presented,  and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  final  order  so 
entered  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  pursuant 
to  section  1291  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Any  disobedience  of  any  final  order 
entered  under  this  section  by  any  court 
shall  be  punished  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law.  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
authority  to  issue  a  subpena  or  make  a  de- 
mand for  Information,  under  authority  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act,  unless  such  sub- 
pena or  demand  for  Information  Is  signed  by 
a  Commissioner  acting  pursuant  to  a  Com- 
mission's resolution.  The  Commission  shall 
not   delegate   the   power  conferred  by  this 
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section  to  sign  subpenas  or  demands  for  in- 
formation to  any  other  person  or  persons. 

"(J)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proceeding  under  section  5(b)    of  this  Act. 

"(k)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  or 
affect  the  Jurisdiction,  duties,  or  powers  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  other 
than  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  not- 
withstanding that  such  Jurisdiction,  duties, 
or  powers  are  derived  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  reference  to  this  Act.". 

CONFIDENTIALrrT 

Sec.  15.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Ace  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  section  20.  as 
artrtfid  by  section  14  of  this  Act.  the  follow - 
In;  new  section: 

•Sec.  21.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  docu- 
ment or  transcript  of  oral  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  com- 
pulsory process  in  an  Investigation,  a  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  determine  whether  any 
person  may  have  violated  any  provision  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Commission, 
the  following  procedures  shall  apply : 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  designate  a 
duly  authorized  agent  to  serve  as  custodian 
of  documentary  material,  or  written  reports 
or  answers  to  questions,  and  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony,  and  such  additional  duly 
authorized  agents  as  the  Commission  shall 
determine  from  time  to  time  to  be  necessary 
to  serve  as  deputies  to  the  custodian.  Any 
person,  upon  whom  any  demand  for  the  oro- 
ductlon  of  documentary  material  has  been 
duly  served,  shall  make  such  material  avail- 
able for  Inspection  and  copying  or  repro- 
duction to  the  custodian  designated  therein 
at  the  principal  place  of  business  of  such 
person  (or  at  such  other  place  as  such  cus- 
todian and  such  person  thereafter  may  agree 
and  prescribe  In  writing  or  as  the  court  may 
direct  pursuant  to  section  20(h)  of  this  Act) 
on  the  return  date  specified  In  such  de- 
mand (or  on  such  later  date  as  such  cus- 
todian may  prescribe  In  writing).  Such  per- 
son may  upon  written  agreement  between 
such  person  and  the  custodian  substitute 
copies  for  originals  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
material. 

"(2)  (A)  The  custodian  to  whom  any  doc- 
umentary material,  written  reports  or  an- 
swers to  questions,  and  transcripts  of  oral 
testimony  are  delivered  shall  take  physical 
possession  thereof,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  use  made  thereof  and  for  the  return 
of  material,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  The  custodian  may  prepare  copies  of 
the  documentary  material,  or  written  reports 
or  answers  to  questions,  and  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony  as  may  be  required  for  official 
use  by  any  duly  authorized  official  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission  under  regulations 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission. Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph,  this  material  and  tran- 
scripts may  be  used  by  any  such  official  or 
employee  In  connection  with  the  taking  of 
oral  testimony  under  this  section. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  while  In  the  possession  of  the  cus- 
todian, no  documentary  material  or  reports 
or  answers  to  questions  and  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony  shall  be  available  for  exami- 
nation by  an  Individual  other  than  a  duly 
authorized  official  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission without  the  consent  of  the  person 
who  produced  the  material  or  transcripts. 
Nothing  In  this  section  Is  Intended  to  pre- 
vent disclosure  to  either  body  of  the  Con- 
gress or  to  any  authorized  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  Congress,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  immediately  notify  the  owner 
or  provider  of  anv  such  Information  of  a 
request  for  Information  designated  as  con- 
fidential by  the  owner  or  provider. 

"'D)  While  In  the  possession  of  the  cus- 
todian and  under  such  reasonable  terms  and 


conditions  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe, (1)  documentary  material  or  written 
reports  shall  be  available  for  examination  by 
the  person  who  produced  the  material,  or  by 
any  duly  authorized  representative  of  that 
person,  and  (11)  answers  to  questions  In 
writing  and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony 
shall  be  available  for  examination  by  the 
person  who  produced  the  testimony,  or  his 
counsel. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  insti- 
tuted a  proceeding  against  a  corporation  or 
other  person,  the  custodian  may  deliver  to 
any  official  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
documentary  material,  written  reports  or 
answers  to  questions,  and  transcripts  of  oral 
testimony  for  official  use  In  connection  with 
that  proceeding.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
proceeding,  the  official  or  employee  shall  re- 
turn to  the  custodian  any  such  material  so 
delivered  which  has  not  been  received  Into 
the  record  of  the  proceeding. 

"(4)  If  any  documentary  material,  or  writ- 
ten reports  or  answers  to  questions,  and 
transcripts  of  oral  testimony  has  been  pro- 
duced In  the  course  of  any  investigation  by 
any  person  pursuant  to  compulsory  process 
and — 

"(A)  any  proceeding  arising  out  of  the  In- 
vestigation has  been  completed;  or 

"(B)  no  proceeding  in  which  the  material 
may  be  used  has  been  commenced  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  completion  of  the 
examination  and  analysis  of  all  such  material 
and  other  information  assembled  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation; 
the  custodian  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
the  person  who  produced  the  material,  re- 
turn to  the  person  any  such  material  which 
has  not  been  received  Into  the  record  of  any 
such  proceeding  (other  than  copies  thereof, 
made  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(B)  of  this  subsection). 

"(5)  The  custodian  of  any  documentary 
material,  written  reports  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
deliver  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  written  request,  copies  of  such 
material  for  use  in  connection  with  an  in- 
vestigation or  proceeding  under  the  Depart- 
ment's Jurisdiction.  Such  documentary  ma- 
terial, written  reports  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
only  be  used  by  the  Department  in  such 
manner  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
apply  to  the  Commission  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  custodian  may  make  such  ma- 
terials available  to  any  State  law  enforce- 
ment agency  upon  such  agency's  prior 
certification  that  such  information  will  be 
maintained  In  confidence  and  will  only  be 
used  for  official  law  enforcement  purposes. 

"(6)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability, 
or  separation  from  service  in  the  Commission 
of  the  custodian  of  any  documentary  mate- 
rial, written  reports  or  answers  to  questions, 
and  transcripts  or  oral  testimony  produced 
under  any  demand  Issued  under  this  section, 
or  the  official  relief  of  the  custodian  from 
responsibility  for  the  custody  and  control  of 
such  material,  the  Commission  shall  prompt- 
ly (A)  designate  another  duly  authorized 
agent  to  serve  as  custodian  of  such  material, 
and  (B)  transmit  in  writing  to  the  person 
who  produced  the  material  or  testimony 
notice  as  to  the  Identity  and  address  of  the 
successor  so  designated.  Any  successor  des- 
ignated under  this  subsection  shall  have  with 
regard  to  such  material  all  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  by  this  section  upon 
his  predecessor  in  office  with  regard  to  that 
material,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  held 
responsible  for  any  default  or  dereliction 
which  occurred  prior  to  his  designation. 

"(b)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Commission  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  when  so  marked  by  the 


person  supplying  the  Information  and  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  in  accordance  with 
the  following  procedures : 

"(1)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
document  marked  confidential  by  the  person 
supplying  It  may  be  disclosed  because  it  la 
not  a  trade  secret  or  confidential  commer- 
cial or  financial  Information  within  the 
meaning  of  section  6(f)  of  this  Act,  it  shall 
notify  In  writing  that  person  that  It  Intends 
to  disclose  the  document  at  a  date  not  less 
than  10  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
notification. 

"(2)  Any  person  receiving  such  notifica- 
tion may,  if  he  believes  disclosure  of  the 
document  would  cause  disclosure  of  a  trade 
secret  or  confidential  conunerclal  or  finan- 
cial information,  before  the  date  set  for  re- 
lease of  the  document,  bring  an  action  In 
the  district  court  for  the  district  within 
which  the  documents  are  located  or  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  restrain  disclosure  of 
the  document.  Any  person  receiving  such 
notification  may  file  with  the  appropriate 
district  court  or  court  of  appeals,  as  appro- 
priate, an  application  for  a  stay  of  dis- 
closure. The  documents  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed until  the  court  has  ruled  on  the 
application  for  a  stay. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  prohibit — 

"(1)  the  disclosure  of  information  to 
either  body  of  Congress  or  to  any  authorized 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  Congress, 
except  that  the  Commission  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  owner  or  provider  of  any 
such  information  of  a  request  for  informa- 
tion designated  as  confidential  by  the  owner 
or  provider; 

"(2)  the  disclosure  of  the  results  of  Inves- 
tigations or  studies  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission, except  that  no  information  shall  be 
identified  nor  shall  information  be  disclosed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  disclose  a  trade 
secret  or  confidential  commerelal  or  finan- 
cial Information  of  any  i>er8on  supplying  the 
confidential  information;  or 

"(3)  the  disclosure  of  relevant  and  mate- 
rial Information  In  Commission  adjudicative 
proceedings  or  in  Judicial  proceedings  to 
which  the  Commission  is  a  party.  Such  dis- 
closures shall  be  governed  by  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  for  adjudicative  proceedings  or 
by  court  rules  or  orders,  respectively:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Commission's  rules 
shall  not  be  amended  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  documentary  material,  written 
reports  or  answers  to  questions,  and  tran- 
scripts of  oral  testimony  provided  pursuant 
to  any  demand  issued  under  this  Act,  or  oth- 
erwise provided,  by  any  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation,  shall  be  exempt  from  disclo- 
sure under  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(e)  For  purooses  of  this  section,  the  term 
'material'  means  documentary  material,  writ- 
ten reoorts  or  answers  to  questions,  and 
transcripts  of  oral  testimony.". 

DETlNrnONS 

Sec.  16.  The  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon 
Act.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  21  as  added 
by  section  15  of  this  Act.  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec  22.  For  ourposes  of  sections  23,  34, 
and  25  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term  'rule'  means  any  rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  vnder  section  6 
or  section  18  of  this  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46.  57a). 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  in- 
terpretive rules,  rules  involving  Commission 
management  or  personnel,  general  state- 
ments of  policy,  or  rules  relating  to  Commis- 
sion organization,  procedure,  or  practice. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amendment 
to  a  rule  unless  the  Commission — 

"(A)  estimates  that  such  amendment  will 
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have  an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
•100,000,000  or  more; 

"(B)  estimates  that  such  amendments  will 
cause  a  substantial  change  in  the  cost  or 
price  of  goods  or  services  which  are  used 
extensively  by  particular  industries,  which 
are  supplied  extensively  in  particular  geo- 
graphic regions,  or  which  are  acquired  In  sig- 
nificant quantities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  by  State  or  local  governments;  or 

"(C)  otherwise  determines  that  such 
amendment  will  have  a  significant  impact 
upon  persons  subject  to  regulations  under 
such  amendment  and  upon  consumers. 

"(2)  The  term  'rulemaking'  means  any 
Commission  process  for  formulating  or 
amending  a  rule.". 

REGULATORT  AGENDA 

Sec.  17.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  22,  as  added 
by  section  16  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall 
publish  at  least  semiannually  a  regulatory 
agenda.  Each  regulatory  agenda  shall  con- 
tain a  list  of  rules  which  the  Commission 
intends  to  propose  or  promulgate  during  the 
12-month  period  following  the  publication 
of  the  agenda.  On  the  first  Monday  In  Octo- 
ber of  each  year,  the  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  show- 
ing the  dates  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  which  the  semiannual  regulatory  agenda 
of  the  Commission  will  be  published. 

"(2)   For  each  rule  listed  In  a  regulatory 
agenda,  the  Commission  shall — 
"(A)  describe  the  rule; 
"(B)  state  the  objectives  of  and  the  legal 
basis  for  the  nile;  and 

"(C)  specify  any  dates  established  or  an- 
ticipated by  the  Commission  for  taking 
action,  including  dates  for  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  notices  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  and  final  action  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(3)  Each  regulatory  agenda  shall  state 
the  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
the  Commission  official  responsible  for  re- 
sponding to  any  Inquiry  relating  to  each  rule 
listed. 

"(4)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
pose or  promulgate  a  rule  which  was  not 
listed  on  a  regulatory  agenda  only  if  the 
Commission  publishes  with  the  rule  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  the  rule  was  omitted 
from  an  agenda.". 

REGULATORT    ANALYSIS 

Sec.  18.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  section  23,  as  added 
by  section  17  of  this  Act.  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Commission  publishes  notice  of  a  proposed 
rulemaking,  the  Commission  shall  issue  a 
preliminary  regulatory  analysU  relating  to 
the  proposed  rule  involved.  Each  prelimi- 
nary regulatory  analysis  shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  concise  statement  of  the  need  for 
and  the  objectives  of.  the  proposed  rule; 

"(2)  a  description  of  any  reasonable  alter- 
natives to  the  proposed  rule  which  may 
accomplish  the  stated  objective  of  the  rule 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  applicable  law; 
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"(2)  a  description  of  any  alternatives  to 
the  rule  which  were  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission; 

"(3)  an  analysis  of  the  projected  benefits 
and  the  adverse  economic  and  other  effects 
of  the  rule; 

"(4)  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  Commission  that  the 
rule  will  attain  its  objectives  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  applicable  law  and  the  rea- 
son the  particular  alternative  was  chosen,  if 
other  alternatives  to  the  rule  would  attain 
these  objectives  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
applicable  law  and  had  significantly  less 
economic  and  other  adverse  effects;  and 

"(6)  a  summary  of  any  significant  issues 
raised  by  the  comments  submitted  during 
the  public  comment  period  in  the  response 
to  the  preliminary  regulatory  analysis,  and 
a  summary  of  the  assessment  by  the  Com- 
mission of  such  Issues. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  or 
waste,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  consider  a  series  of  closely  related 
rules  as  one  rule  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

"(B)  whenever  appropriate,  Incorporate 
any  data  or  analysis  contained  in  a  regula- 
tory analysis  issued  under  this  section  in  the 
statement  of  basis  and  purpose  to  accompany , 
any  rule  promulgated  under  section  18(a) 
(1)  (B)  of  this  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(a)(l)(B)  ). 
and  incorporate  by  reference  in  any  prelimi- 
nary or  final  regulatory  analysis  information 
contained  in  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing or  a  statement  of  basis  and  purpose. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  Include,  in 
each  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  in 
each  publication  of  a  final  rule,  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  public  may  ob- 
tain copies  of  the  preliminary  and  final 
regulatory  analyses.  The  Commission  may 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  copying  and 
mailing  of  regulatory  analyses.  The  regula- 
tory analyses  shall  be  furnished  without 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  waiver  or  reductiop 
of  the  fee  is  in  the  public  Interest  because 
furnishing  the  information  primarily  bene- 
fits the  general  public. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
delay  the  completion  of  any  of  the  requlre- 
mente  established  in  this  section  by  publish- 
ing in  the  Federal  Register,  not  later  than  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  final  rule  Involved, 
a  finding  that  the  rule  is  being  promulgated 
in  response  to  an  emergency  which  makes 
timely  compliance  with  the  prf  -isions  of  this 
section  impracticable.  Such  publication.- 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  findings. 

"(e)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  alter  the  substantive  or 
procedural  standards  otherwise  applicable  to 
any  action  by  the  Commission.". 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  19,  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  section  24.  as  added 
by  section  18  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  25.  Any  regulatory  analysis  by  the 
Commission  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  separate  Judicial  review  in  an  inde- 
pendent action  or  in  a  proceeding  to  review 
the  rule.  Such  regulatory  analysis  shall  be 
available  to  the  reviewing  court  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  record  in  connection  with  the 
court's  review  of  the  rule  to  determine 
whether  the  rule  shall  be  set  aside  on  any 
ground  specified  In  subparagraph  (A).  (B). 
(C),  or  (D)  of  section  706(2)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code  (taking  due  account  of 
the  rule  of  prejudicial  error).". 

AWARD  OP  ATTORNEY  FEES  .iND  OTHER  EXPENSES 

Sec.  20.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  section  26.  as  added  by 
section  19  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section : 


"Sec.  26.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commission 
conducts  an  adJudlca'<,ion,  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceeding by  a  prevailing  party  other  than  the 
Commission  shall  be  awarded  to  such  party 
unless  the  Conmiisslon  finds  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Commission  as  a  party  to  the 
proceedings  was  substantially  Justified  or 
that  special  circumstances  would  make  ah 
award  unjust.  The  Commission  may  reduce 
the  amount  to  be  awarded,  or  deny  an  award 
to  the  extent  that  the  prevailing  party  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  proceedings  engaged  in 
conduct  which  unduly  and  unreasonably  pro- 
tracted the  final  resolution  of  the  matter  In 
controversy.  A  decision  of  the  Commission 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  and  shall  include  written  findings 
and  conclusions  and  the  reasons  or  basis 
therefor. 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(A)  'fees  and  other  expenses'  includes 
the  reasonable  expenses  of  expert  witnesses, 
the  reasonable  cost  of  any  study,  analysis, 
engineering  report,  test,  or  project  which  is 
found  by  the  court  to  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  party's  case,  and  reason- 
able attorney  fees.  The  amount  of  fees  award- 
ed under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  upon 
prevailing  market  rates  for  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  services  furnished,  except  that 
(i)  no  expert  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  experts  paid  by  the  United  States, 
and  (ii)  attorney  fees  shall  not  be  awarded 
in  excess  of  $75  per  hour  unless  the  court 
determines  that  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  or  a  special  factor,  such  as  the  limited 
availability  of  qualified  attorneys  for  the 
proceedings  Involved.  Justifies  a  higher  fee; 
and 

"(B)  'party  means  any  Individual  whose 
net  worth  Is  less  than  $1,000,000  at  the  time 
the  adjudication  was  initiated  or  at  the  time 
that  the  civil  action  was  filed,  and  any  sole 
owner  of  an  unincorporated  business,  or  any 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or  or- 
ginlzation  whose  net  worth  was  less  than 
$5,000,000  at  the  time  the  adjudication  was 
initiated  or  at  the  time  that  the  civil  action 
was  filed. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule  es- 
tablish procedures  for  submission  and  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  an  award  of 
fees  and  other  expenses.  If  a  court  reviews 
the  underlying  decision  of  the  adjudication 
of  the  Commission,  an  award  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  may  only  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)   of  this  section. 

"(2)  A  party  dissatisfied  with  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  fees  and  other  expenses  may 
petition  for  leave  to  appeal  to  the  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  merits  of  the  underlying  decision  of 
the  adjudication  of  the  Commission.  If  the 
court  denies  the  petition  for  leave  to  appeal, 
no  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  denial.  If 
the  court  grants  a  petition.  It  may  modify 
the  determination  of  the  Commission  only 
if  it  finds  that  the  failure  to  make  an  award, 
or  a  calculation  of  the  award,  was  an  abuse 
of  discretion. 

"(d)  Pees  and  other  expenses  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
mission from  any  sums  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  except  that  no  sums  shaU  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  fees  or  expenses 
awarded  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  awarded  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  re- 
port shall  describe  the  numt)er,  nature,  and 
amoimt  of  the  awards,  and  any  other  relevant 
Information  which  may  aid  the  Congress  In 
evaluating  the  BCop«  and  Impact  of  such 
awards. 

"(f)  (1)  A  court  shall  award  fees  and  other 
expenses  to  any  party  other  than  the  Com- 
mission which  prevails  In  any  civil  action 
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brought  by  or  against  the  Commission  in  any 
court  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  that  action, 
unless  the  court  finds  that  the  position  of 
the  Commission  was  substantially  Justified 
or  that  special  circumstances  may  make  an 
awsLTd  unjust.  The  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  reduce  an  amount  to  be  awarded  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  or  deny  an  award, 
to  the  extent  that  the  prevailing  party  during 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  engaged  in 
conduct  which  unduly  and  unreasonably 
protracted  the  final  resolution  of  the  matter 
In  controversy.  A  party  seeking  an  award  of 
fees  and  other  expenses  shall,  within  30  days 
of  fin  il  Judgment  In  the  action,  submit  to 
the  court  an  application  which  provides  evi- 
dence of  such  party's  eligible  for  the  award 
and  the  amount  sought,  Including  an  Item- 
ized statement  from  attorneys  and  experts 
stating  the  actual  time  expended  In  repre- 
senting such  party  and  the  rate  at  which 
fees  were  computed. 

"(2)  In  awarding  fees  and  other  expenses 
under  this  subsection  to  a  prevailing  party 
In  any  action  for  Judicial  review  of  an 
agency  adjudication,  the  court  shall  Include 
in  such  award  the  fees  and  other  expenses 
for  services  performed  during  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  unless  the  court  finds 
that  during  such  proceedings  the  position 
of  the  Commission  was  substantially  Justi- 
fied, or  that  special  circumstances  make  an 
award  unjust. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  fees  and 
other  expenses  may  be  awarded  against  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  section  2412 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  modifies,  re- 
peals. Invalidates,  or  supersedes  any  other 
provision  of  State  or  Federal  law  which  au- 
thorizes an  award  of  such  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses to  any  party,  other  than  the  Com- 
mission, who  prevails  in  any  civil  action 
brought  by  or  against  the  Commission. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  adjudication  or  civil  action 
which  Is  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  or  which  Is  commenced  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

AUTHORrwfTIOII    or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  21.  Section  27  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  redesignated  by  section 
14  of  this  Act.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1976:";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "1977.  For  fiscal  years  end- 
ing after  1977,  there  may  be  approorlated  to 
carry  out  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties, 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law.",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1977;  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980- 
and  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.". 

OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  22.  The  Consumer  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  shall  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  least  once  during  the  first  6 
calendar  months,  and  at  least  once  during 
the  last  6  calendar  months,  of  each  vear  for 
the  period  of  the  authorization  provided  In 
section  21  of  this  Act. 

USED    CAR    WARRANTY    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  23.  Section  109(b)  of  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Warranty— Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvement  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2309(b))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 
.  but  any  such  rule  may  not  require  a 
mandatory  warranty  or  Inspection  In  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  a  used  motor 
vehicle". 

ETTECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  24.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided m  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  my  opening  statement,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  last  May.  I 
announced  my  intention  for  the  Senate's 
Consumer  Subcommittee  to  hold  exten- 
sive oversight  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  before  the  year  was 
over.  Those  hearings,  which  involved 
more  than  9  days  of  testimony,  are  now 
history  and  S.  1991  is  before  us  today. 

As  those  who  attended  these  hearings 
know,  there  was  no  shortage  of  ideas, 
recommendations  and  suggestions  from 
the  various  witnesses  concerning  the 
FTC.  It  was  crystal  clear  from  the  hear- 
ings that  the  FTC  certainly  is  one  agency 
which  is  suffering  from  no  identity  crisis 
as  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  start  that 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  go  as  far  with  this  legisla- 
tion as  to  take  the  proverbial  "teeth  out 
of  the  tiger."  The  basic  mission  of  the 
FTC  is  an  important  one,  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting both  consumers  and  industry 
against  unfair  methods  of  competition 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices. 

However,  recently  we  have  seen  the 
Commission  take  its  broad  statutory 
mandate — enforcement  and  administra- 
tive authority  under  27  separate  acts 
since  1914 — and  push  it  above  and  be- 
yond the  limit.  Congress  created  the 
Commission,  but  in  recent  years  the 
Commission  has  acted  as  though  it  is 
the  lone  public  policymaker — a  develop- 
ment which  I  believe  to  be  contrary  to 
congressional  intent.  From  my  perspec- 
tive, the  proper  role  for  the  FTC  is,  as 
an  arm  of  Congress,  to  carry  out  the 
pubUc  policy  objectives  of  that  body  and 
be  a  strong  law  enforcement  agency  over 
business. 

The  only  way  Congress  can  be  assured 
that  this  agency — or,  for  that  matter, 
any  agency — is  following  through  on  its 
congressional  mandate  is  through  reg- 
ular and  vigorous  oversight.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  congressional  intent  is  not 
being  met,  then  steps  must  be  taken  to 
put  the  agency  back  on  the  proper  course. 

The  9  days  of  oversight  conducted  in 
September  and  October  revealed  that  the 
FTC  indeed  strayed  in  several  areas  from 
what  the  committee  perceived  to  be  the 
prescribed  course.  This  legislation  at- 
tempts to  address  various  problem  areas 
that  we  were  able  to  identify.  I  might  add 
that  our  oversight  is  not  completed  and 
will  be  continued  by  the  subcommittee 
every  6  months  under  provisions  of  my 
legislation. 

This  legislation  primarily  addresses 
the  actions  taken  by  the  conmiittee  im- 
der  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  enacted  in 
1975.  This  act  clarified  the  Commission's 
authority  to  issue  Industrywide  trade 
regulation  rules.   S.   1991   changes  the 


procedures  under  the  act  as  well  as  clari- 
fying and  limiting  the  statutory  author- 
ity under  rulemaking  provisions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  S.  1991  will  result  in 
an  agency  that  acts  in  a  responsible 
manner  while  being  responsive  to  the 
concerns  of  Congress. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned 
from  the  extensive  hearings,  it  is  that 
this  Commission  is  in  trouble.  They  are 
Uvlng  under  continuing  resolutions,  reso- 
lutions that  say,  "Don't  go  any  further 
in  rulemaking.  Stop  where  you  are."  The 
present  continuing  resolution  will  end  on 
March  15. 

S.  1991,  I  believe,  will  begin  to  restore 
the  FTC  to  a  responsible  and  respected 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  willing  to 
yield  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
for  comment,  any  opening  comment,  but 
in  each  case  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  retain  the  floor.  I  will  yield  for 
statements  only. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth)  ,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a  state- 
ment, and  that  I  regain  the  floor  upon 
conclusion  of  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Washington  Post  contains  an  edi- 
torial under  the  heading  "Don't  Destroy 
the  FTC."  The  first  two  paragraphs  of 
that  editorial  state  as  follows : 

The  line  waiting  outside  the  Senate  for 
the  debate  on  the  F^ederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's routine  authorization  bill  is  awesome. 
It  is  not  made  up  primarily  of  bureaucrats 
worried  about  their  Jobs,  as  such  lines  some- 
times are.  Or.  even,  of  the  commissioners  of 
this  embattled  agency.  Instead,  it  Includes 
people  from  the  insurance  Industry,  used- 
car  dealers,  breakfast-cereal  makers,  growers 
of  oranges,  funeral  directors,  the  manufac- 
turer of  Formica,  builders  of  "mobile  homes." 
professionals  like  doctors  and  lawyers,  and 
the  makers  of  antacids. 

They  (and  others)  are  lined  up  with  one 
simple  hope.  They  want  the  Senate  to  out- 
law existing  or  proposed  FTC  actions  that 
Interfere  with  tidy  (and  highly  profitable) 
business  arrangements.  Tou  will  note  that 
the  waiting  line  does  not  Include  average 
citizens.  They  are  not  there  becaxise  nothing 
In  this  bUl  would  help  them,  although  many 
of  its  provisions  would  hurt  them. 

Mr.  President,  how  did  Congress  get 
into  this  situation?  How  did  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  how  did  the 
US.  Senate,  get  into  the  situation  in 
which,  when  we  pass  an  authorization 
bill,  the  Washington  Post  editorializes 
that  all  the  special  interests  are  lined 
up.  that  they  all  want  us  to  stop  the  FTC 
from  taking  some  specific  move  or  enter- 
ing into  some  specific  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding? 

How  can  Congress  place  any  meaning- 
ful checks  on  administrative  agencies 
without  putting  ourselves  in  exactly  the 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  now? 
I  think  that  is  the  broadest  question  we 
have  to  face  as  we  entertain  the  whole 
question  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion authorization  bill. 
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I  believe  that  the  big  question  con- 
cerns the  relationship  between  Congress 
and  administrative  agencies  and  con- 
cerns the  method  by  which  Congress  can 
and  should  retain  some  sort  of  control 
on  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Clearly,  it  seems  to  me  that  very  few 
people  would  argue  the  proposition  that 
administrative  agencies  should  proceed 
without  any  kind  of  restraint  at  all,  that 
they  should  do  whatever  they  wish  to  do, 
without  any  kind  of  review  possible. 
However,  the  situation  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  into  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiss'on — and  with  other  agencies  as 
well,  I  fear — indicates  to  me  that  Con- 
gress did  not  do  its  job  in  the  first  place 
in  setting  up  the  the  basic  jurisdic- 
tional mandate  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  and  when  it  does  not  do  its 
job  in  the  first  place,  it  gets  in  the  posi- 
tion it  is  in  now,  of  an  after-the-fact, 
ad  hoc  review  of  agency  determinations 
exercised  under  the  broadest  possible 
mandate  in  the  first  place. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
gives  the  Commission  jurisdiction  to  pro- 
scribe— and  here  are  the  words — "unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices."  That  is 
all  it  says. 

Then  we  give  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  power  to  make  the  de- 
termination of  what  is  unfair  or  decep- 
tive, and  the  word  is  disjunctive — "or." 

So  what  has  happened  in  recent  years 
is  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  seized  upon  the  first  word  in  that 
three-word  set — "unfair."  If  there  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice,  then  the  FTC, 
without  any  further  guidance  of  Con- 
gress, has  the  jurisdiction,  has  the  power, 
to  proceed  against  those  unfair  practices. 

What  does  "imfair"  mean?  President 
Carter  once  said  life  is  unfair.  Unfair 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

So  we  have  vested  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  sweeping  responsibility 
to  act  against  businesses  which  it  per- 
ceives as  being  unfair. 

We  abdicated  in  Congress,  in  the  first 
place,  by  this  very  broad  definition  of 
PTC  jurisdiction  our  responsibility  for 
determining  before  the  FTC  was  ever 
created  what  it  should  be  doing.  So  now 
we  have  an  agency  which  has  virtually 
absolute  power.  Why?  Not  because  it 
usurped  that  power,  not  because  it 
wrested  it  away  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  but  because  we 
gave  it  that  absolute  power. 

If  we  try  to  get  any  kind  of  handle  at 
all  on  it  rather  than  to  just  allow  it  to 
run  totally  free,  after  the  fact  we  are  in 
position  now  of  trying  to  review  what 
the  PTC  has  done,  and  to  say  to  it  in 
effect,  "We  didn't  teU  you  in  the  first 
place  what  you  were  to  do.  we  didn't  give 
you  any  idea  in  your  basic  charter  in 
the  statute  of  what  you  should  be  doing 
but  after  the  fact  we  are  telling  you  that 
what  you  have  done  is  wrong." 

It  is  a  totally  untenable  position  for 
Congress  to  be  in  to  say,  "No,  you  are 
wrong."  It  Is  kind  of  like  a  couple  of  kids 
playing  hot  hot  hot,  cold  cold  cold  You 
do  not  tell  the  chUd  where  to  go  in  the 
first  place,  but  as  the  child  get  close  you 
say.  "Well,  you  are  geting  warmer,"  or 
You  are  getting  colder." 


If  you  do  that  and  if  you  do  it  after 
the  fact,  if  Congress  does  it  after  the 
fact,  after  the  FTC  has  operated,  after  it 
has  gotten  its  work  in  process,  then  there 
is  absolutely  no  way  that  we  can  have 
an  authorization  bill  which  tries  after 
the  fact  to  put  some  restraint  on  the 
FTC.  There  is  no  way  we  can  do  that 
without  the  Washington  Post  and  others 
all  over  the  country  saying.  "Well,  all 
the  lobbyists  are  lined  up,  the  insurance 
industry,  the  used  car  dealers,  break- 
fast cereal  manufacturers,  growers  of 
oranges,  funeral  directors,  so  on,  are  all 
lined  up. '  Of  course  thev  are. 

So  I  think  that  one  thing  we  should 
be  considering  as  we  proceed  with  this 
bill  is  what  is  Congress  for?  How  does 
Congress  operate?  How  does  Congress 
maintain  any  kind  of  restraints  on  regu- 
latory agencies? 

Clearly  we  just  do  not  say,  "Well,  go 
ahead  and  do  just  about  absolutely  any- 
thing and  we  will  never  take  a  second 
look  at  you."  But  what  kind  of  restraints 
can  we  put  on  them?  I  think  that  is  the 
issue  that  we  face  with  this  bill. 

Given  the  posture  we  are  in  with  this 
sweeping  jurisdictional  mandate  we 
have  given  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, what  we  can  do  right  now  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  these  little  subissues  is 
to  use  our  best  judgment.  It  is  an  ex  post 
facto  decision,  but  that  is  all  we  can 
make. 

The  question  for  the  future  is  does  it 
always  have  to  be  this  way?  And  I  would 
contend  and  will  contend  as  we  proceed 
with  this  debate  that  the  answer  is  no, 
that  it  does  not  always  have  to  be  this 
way,  that  we  can  review  the  basic  legis- 
lative mandate  of  administrative  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  specifically  what  the  Com- 
merce Committee  agreed  to  do  with  the 
FTC  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  doing 
is  soliciting  the  opinions  of  law  school 
professors,  of  people  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  regulatory  matters,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  imfair. 

What  does  the  doctrine  of  unfairness 
mean?  What  kinds  of  parameters  can 
we  place  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  before  it  acts, 
by  defining  what  unfairness  means 
rather  than  giving  it  sweeping  authority 
to  do  absolutely  anything  and  defining 
its  own  interpretation  of  unfairness  and 
then  second-guessing  it  after  the  fact? 
I  believe  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  with  this  analysis  of  the  doc- 
trine of  unfairness,  of  tightening  up  the 
jurisdictional  mandate  before  the  FTC 
acts.  And  I  believe  also  we  are  going  to 
have  the  opportunity  in  connection  with 
this  bill  of  moving  in  exactly  the  wrong 
direction.  We  are  going  to  have  the  op- 
portunity, if  we  agree  to  Senator 
ScHMiTT's  notion  of  a  legislative  veto, 
of  ratifying  the  concept  that  you  can 
provide  very  few  directions  initially  for 
administrative  agencies  and  then  after 
the  fact  review  that  exercise  of  sweep- 
ing authority  that  they  have  made  In 
their  regxUations  and  try  to  tinker  with 
it  in  a  kind  of  deviant  form  of  the  leg- 
islative process  in  the  hopes  that  after 
the  fact,  after  they  have  taken  the  lead. 
Congress  can  somehow  tinker  around 
and  make  things  again. 


I  believe  that  the  appropriate  role  for 
Congress  in  dealing  with  administrative 
agencies  is  to  tell  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance what  they  should  do  and  what 
they  should  not  do.  I  do  believe  it  is  the 
appropriate  role  for  Congress  after  the 
fact  to  tell  regulatory  agencies  that  what 
they  have  done  while  properly  lawful 
just  happens  to  be  the  wrong  guess  on 
their  part. 

But  I  think  that  right  now  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  bill  we  are  stuck  with 
where  we  are  and  therefore  we  have  to 
do  our  best  on  an  ad  hoc,  after-the-fact 
basis,  to  second-guess  the  FTC  and  to 
use  our  best  judgment  on  the  basis  of 
our  experiences  as  people  and  Senators 
and  people  who  have  been  out  in  the 
world  to  figure  out  on  a  one-on-one  basis 
whether  the  specific  rules,  regulations, 
and  initiatives  of  the  FTC  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  or  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement  and  I  may  resume 
the  floor  when  he  has  concluded. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  on  the  committee  on  the 
very  fine  contribution  he  has  made  to 
this  debate  and  for  the  fine  job  he  has 
done  for  us  in  the  committee,  in  trying 
to  analyze  these  issues  and  find  some 
resolution  to  what  has  been  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  briefiy  explain  a 
little  bit  of  the  backgroimd  of  the  cur- 
rent legislative  proposal,  known  as  S. 
1991.  The  Consumer  Subcommittee  orig- 
inally scheduled  4  days  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  FTC,  but  as  more  and 
more  controversial  issues  were  brought 
to  the  subcommittee's  attention,  the 
hearings  were  extended  9  days  and  in- 
cluded the  testimony  of  over  50  wit- 
nesses. I  think  most  members  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  outset  may  have  felt  there 
were  certain  cases  in  which  the  FTC  had 
acted  unwisely  or  gone  beyond  its  au- 
thority and  that  only  minor  legislative 
changes  would  be  needed  to  remedy  this 
situation.  However,  as  the  hearings  be- 
gan to  unfold  and  the  issues  were  de- 
veloped, it  became  clear  that  only  com- 
prehensive legislation  could  set  the  FTC 
on  a  new  course  with  clear  limits  on  its 
authority.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  trou- 
bling conclusions  I  drew  from  the  over- 
sight hearings  was  the  fact  that  the  PTC 
seems  to  relish  stretching  its  authority 
to  the  very  limits  and  beyond. 

I  shall  explain  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  are  especially  impor- 
tant, though  other  provisions  I  will  not 
mention  are  also  significant. 

First,  the  committee  has  presented  a 
limitation  on  the  FTC's  rulemaking  au- 
thority over  advertising  which  would 
eliminate  "unfairness"  as  a  grounds  to 
regulate  through  rulemaking.  In  the 
committee's  view  "unfairness"  is  too 
broad  and  vague  a  concept.  In  addition, 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  Com- 
mission would  have  adequate  authority 
if  their  power  was  limited  to  preventing 
advertising  that  is  "false  or  deceptive." 
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Another  section  of  the  bill  limits  the  au- 
thority of  the  FTC  to  issue  subpenas. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  FTC  over- 
sight hearings,  the  committee  received 
testimony  on  the  issuance  of  overly 
broad  industry-wide  subpenas  by  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and  prac- 
tices. In  many  cases,  these  subpenas 
were  issued  without  any  basis  to  believe 
that  any  company  was  violating  the  law ; 
the  subpenas  were  issued  simply  to  sat- 
isfy 'official  curiosity."  Under  S.  1991, 
the  Commission  would  be  required  in 
connection  with  investigations  of  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  conduct  constituting 
the  alleged  violation  which  is  under  in- 
vestigation and  the  provision  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  that  conduct.  This  provision 
is  modeled  after  the  Antitrust  Civil  Proc- 
ess Act,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
FTC  cannot  carry  out  its  duties  under 
the  same  restrictions  on  subpenas  that 
are  applicable  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  fact,  one  of  the  FTC's  own  mem- 
bers. Commissioner  Robert  Pltofsky, 
said  in  regard  to  this  proposal: 

I  see  nothing  wrong  and  Indeed  a  net  bene- 
fit In  an  amendment  requiring  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  more  specific  In  Its  Investigative 
demands  in  consumer  protection  enforce- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  limiting  subpenas,  S. 
1991  also  requires  the  Commission  to 
respect  the  confidentiality  of  commercial 
and  financial  information  supplied  to 
the  Commission  in  the  course  of  its  in- 
vestigations. In  contrast  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  FTC  has  been 
very  liberal  in  disclosing  business  in- 
formation. In  their  defense,  I  should  say 
that  the  FTC  felt  that  the  law  compelled 
them  to  make  such  disclosure.  While  I 
think  their  view  is  disputable  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  that  concei-n  will  be  mooted 
by  the  committee's  action  which  will 
prohibit  the  Commission  from  disclosing 
this  type  of  confidential  information.  Not 
only  do  I  feel  confidential  treatment  of 
this  information  is  justified  on  the 
merits,  but  in  addition  I  think  assuring 
confidential  treatment  of  commercial  or 
financial  information  will  aid  the  Com- 
mission in  obtaining  compliance  with 
Its  subpenas. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  incorpo- 
rated Into  S.  1991  several  regulatory  re- 
form provisions  which  are  similar  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. The  most  important  provision 
is  a  requirement  for  a  regulatory  anal- 
ysis by  the  FTC  for  each  proposed  and 
final  rule  issued  by  it.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  FTC  to  publish  an 
analysis  of  rulemaking  options,  includ- 
ing an  assessment  of  the  benefits  and 
adverse  effect  of  any  proposed  rule  and 
its  alternatives.  Over  the  long  run,  I  be- 
lieve that  requiring  regulatory  agencies 
to  systematically  analyze  riilemaking  op- 
tions and  particularly  the  cost  and  bene- 
fits of  these  options  will  result  in  more 
sound,  and  less  burdensome,  regula- 
tions. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  standards  and 
certification  rule.  This  rule  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  controversial  and  far- 
reaching  ever  proposed  by  the  FTC. 


Because  of  allegations  that  standards 
groups  had,  on  occasion,  excluded  goods 
from  the  market  by  imposing  unreason- 
ably high  standards,  or  approved  stand- 
ards providing  for  insufficient  levels  of 
safety,  the  FTC  proposed  a  far-reaching 
trade  regulation  rule  intended  to  prevent 
these  alleged  abuses.  I  must  say  that  this 
rule  had  the  most  drastic  remedies  of 
any  proposed  rule  of  the  FTC.  This  nile 
did  not  simply  attempt  to  prohibit  al- 
leged unfair  conduct,  it  sought  to  en- 
tirely reform  the  voluntary  standards 
system.  The  rule  imposed  extensive  no- 
tice, intervention,  and  appeal  require- 
ments on  standards  groups  and  at- 
tempted to  define  substantive  criteria  for 
establishing  standards. 

Now  I  agree  that  the  voluntary  stand- 
ards system  has  deficiencies  and  that  un- 
justified decisions  do  occur  from  time  to 
time.  However,  I  strongly  disagree  with 
the  idea  that  a  trade  regulation  rule  is 
the  proper  method  for  addressing  these 
problems.  The  FTC  staff  report  cited 
only  26  alleged  cases  of  improper  activ- 
ity out  of  the  more  than  20,000  stand- 
ards in  existence. 

I  repeat  that.  The  FTC  staff  report 
cited  only  26  alleged  cases  of  improper 
activity  out  of  the  more  than  20,000 
standards  in  existence.  This  does  not  in- 
dicate a  "prevalence"  of  unlawful  con- 
duct sufficient  to  justify  rulemaking. 
Moreover,  there  are  adequate  remedies 
available  through  the  antitrust  laws  to 
remedy  unjustified  exclusion  of  products. 
In  the  recent  Hydro-level  case  involving 
a  water-level  indicator,  a  trial  court 
awarded  $7.5  million  as  treble  damages 
for  an  antitrust  violation.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Commerce  Committee  unani- 
mously adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
FTC  Act  that  would  terminate  this 
standards  proceeding.  I  strongly  urge 
that  this  provision  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

I  have  summarized  some  of  the  key 
provisions  of  the  FTC  bill.  S.  1991,  which 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee  with- 
out dissent  on  December  14.  The  bill  was 
strongly  supported  in  committee  and  al- 
though I  anticipate  some  weakening 
amendments  will  be  offered,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  receive  strong  backing  and 
prompt  approval  by  the  full  Senate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  his  eloquent  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  for  the  purpose 
of  a  statement,  and  that  I  may  resume 
the  fioor  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  METZEaJBAUM.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  preface  my  remarks  by  indicating  my 
respect  for  the  work  done  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
the  effort  and  work  of  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  connection  with 
this  legislation.  I  think  they  have  exam- 
ined Into  the  problems  concerning  the 


FTC,  and  in  their  minds  have  arrived 
at  conclusions  that  they  consider  to  be 
eminently  fair  and  reasonable. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  stand  on  the  floor 
and  indicate  that  on  such  issues  as  the 
breadth  of  subpenaes  that  there  is  not 
some  basis  for  concern  and  some  restric- 
tions as  pertain  to  the  FTC.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  indicated  some  ideas  that  I  had 
along  that  line  myself. 

But  taking  the  package  in  its  entirety, 
taking  the  legislation  as  it  is  before  us 
today,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
legislation  the  House  passed  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  rise  to  express  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  my  opposition  to  both  this 
bill  and  the  House  bill. 

This  legislation  is  blatantly  anticon- 
sumer.  It  would  cripple  the  one  Federal 
agency  whose  main  job  it  is  to  protect 
the  consumer  interests  in  the  market- 
place. This  legislation  is  cloaked  in  the 
rhetoric  of  free  enterprise.  But,  in  fact, 
the  bill  includes  provisions  that  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

We  are  told  by  the  bill's  proponents 
that  its  intent  is  to  remove  the  heavy 
hand  of  Federal  regulation  from  the  Na- 
tion's businesses.  How  do  these  propo- 
nents propose  to  do  this?  By  crippling  an 
agency  whose  function  it  is  to  protect 
and  restore  competition,  the  essential 
mechanism  that  makes  our  system  func- 
tion for  the  good  of  all. 

We  are  told  that  the  bill  is  designed 
merely  to  bring  under  control  a  Federal 
agency  whose  zeal  for  enforcement  has 
been  excessive.  How  does  the  bill  propose 
to  do  that?  By  prohibiting  action  by  the 
FTC  to  curb  deceptive,  unfair,  illegal, 
and  anticompetitive  business  practices. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  truly  an  abuse  of 
power  for  the  FTC  to  move  against  tele- 
vision advertising  directed  at  the  Nation's 
children?  Is  there  something  wholly  im- 
proper for  this  Federal  agency  to  concern 
itself  about  a  problem  that  is  concerning 
mothers  and  fathers  of  children  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  being  bombarded 
with  20.000  television  ads  a  year  at  a 
cost  of  $600  million? 

Millions  of  parents  in  this  country 
think  that  there  is  some  reason  for  con- 
cern in  this  area.  Yet  the  propellents  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today  maintain 
that  the  FTC  is  out  of  line  in  trying  to 
check  the  manifestly  unfair  hard-sell 
bombardment  to  which  small  children 
are  subjected  for  dozens  of  hours  each 
week. 

Is  it  an  abuse  of  power  for  the  FTC  to 
investigate  the  insurance  industry? 

The  bill's  supporters  say  it  is. 

Yet,  last  year,  in  hearings  that  I  chair- 
ed, the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust, 
Monopoly  and  Business  Rights  heard 
shocking  testimony  on  the  widespread 
use  of  unscrupulous  tactics  to  sell  in- 
ferior coverage  at  extraordinary  rates  to 
the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

This  is  not  an  attack  upon  the  in- 
dustry. This  is  a  question  of  whether  a 
Federal  agency  has  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  this  area  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  the  information  which  it 
needs. 

Is  it  an  abuse  of  the  FTC's  mandate  to 
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require  private  firms  that  set  standards 
for  various  products— like  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute — to  open 
the  certification  process  to  the  various 
interested  parties? 

Small  businessmen,  for  example,  have 
complained  time  and  time  and  time 
again  of  standards  written  by  certifying 
agencies,  certifying  authorities  con- 
trolled by  the  leaders  in  the  industry. 
And  those  standards  are  written  to  favor 
the  products  of  large  companies  and 
against  the  entry  in  the  free  competitive 
system  of  small  business  operators.  We 
have  heard  time  and  again  of  standards 
that  add  cost  without  improving  quality 
or  product  safety. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  wrong.  It  is  in- 
flationary. It  abuses  the  system. 

Should  small  businessmen  have  the 
chance  to  make  their  case  before  the 
organizations  whose  certification  can 
mean  success  or  failure  for  the  product 
line? 

"No."  say  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  and 
"no."  they  say,  "the  PTC  should  not  be 
allowed  to  establish  minimum  standards 
of  access  to  enhan-e  competition  and  to 
insure  fair  treatment  for  all." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  regressive.  It  is  unfair.  It  turns  the 
clock  backward. 

Its  enactment  would  mean  yet  another 
special  interest  victory  in  this  Congress 
and  yet  another  setback  for  the  over- 
burdened people  of  this  country. 

The  American  people  have  already  lost 
too  much  by  congressional  action  and 
administration  indifference. 

A  few  years  asto.  Congress  refused  to 
spend  a  paltry  $15  million  to  establish  a 
consumer  protection  agency — an  invest- 
ment that  would  have  saved  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

One  year  later,  the  same  Members  of 
Congress  who  described  the  consumer 
protection  agency  as  too  costly  led  the 
fight  to  abolish  the  Renegotiation 
Board— one  of  the  few  Federal  agencies 
that  more  than  paid  for  itself.  Over  its 
lifetime,  the  Renegotiation  Board  recov- 
ered for  the  taxpayers  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  excess  defense  industry 
profits.  For  its  reward,  it  was  wiped  out 
by  Congress. 

Today,  the  FTC  fares  a  somewhat 
similar  dilemma.  It  too  stands  to  lose 
out  for  Its  troubles.  While  no  one  is  talk- 
ing about  actually  abolishing  the  FTC 
as  was  the  case  for  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  there  are  those  in  this  body  who 
through  technical  sounding  amend- 
ments, are  taking  great  pains  to  make 
sure  the  FTC  is  left  without  the  oower  it 
needs  to  do  the  job  with  which  it  is  en- 
trusted. 

Down  this  path,  the  FTC  could  soon 
become  but  a  shadow  of  itself.  And  what 
has  the  PTC  done  to  incur  such  terrible 
wrath  from  Congress  and  such  terrible 
wrath  from  the  business  lobbyists  who 
are  found  all  over  the  Halls  of  this  Con- 
gress these  days?  It  has  done  something 
very  terrible.  It  has  done  something  for 
which  It  stands  accused.  What  it  has 
done  IS  it  has  done  its  job. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  PTC  has 
changed  from  a  moribund,  do-little  regu- 
latory agency  into  a  tough  and  diligent 


one.  It  has  begun  to  actively  pursue  its 
congressional  mandate  to  root  out  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  unfair  trade 
practices  in  areas  where  the  American 
people  are  hardest  hit  by  inflation— in 
vital  consimier  areas  like  health  care, 
food,  and  energy.  The  FTC  is  fighting  for 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

In  the  health  care  area,  the  FTC  has 
begun  to  enforce  a  rule  that  removes  re- 
strictions on  advertising  of  eyedasses. 
contact  lenses  and  eye  exams.  This  ac- 
tion alone  could  save  Americans  as  much 
as  $5  m  lllon  a  year.  And  the  FTC  has 
launched  major  actions  against  the  anti- 
competitive activities  of  medical  asso- 
ciations. For  what  purpose?  In  order 
to  help  bring  down  skyrocketing  health 
care  costs. 

Again,  the  FTC  is  fighting  the  battle 
for  all  of  us  for  the  preservation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  to  make  it 
work. 

In  the  area  of  food,  the  FTC  has  pro- 
posed rules  aimed  at  eliminating  false 
and  deceptive  claims  about  the  actual  at- 
tributes of  food  products.  This  action  will 
not  only  help  consumers  pocketbooks, 
but  will  allow  them  to  make  more  in- 
formed, better  quality  food  purchases. 

Again,  the  FTC  stands  on  the  side  of 
a  viable  and  strong  free  enterprise 
system. 

And.  in  energy,  the  FTC  has  had  the 
courage  to  take  on  Exxon,  the  world's 
largest  oil  company,  and  to  challenge  its 
unilateral  control  of  the  production,  re- 
fining, distribution,  and  sale  of  oil.  The 
FTC's  antitrust  activities  in  energy 
alone  could  save  Americans  millions  of 
dollars  in  energy  costs. 

The  FTC  has  been  the  one  agency 
of  the  Government  that  has  had  the 
temerity  to  stand  up  to  oil  companies 
of  this  country.  The  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Just'ce  Department  has  used  great 
rhetoric,  but  has  taken  very  little  action. 
And  the  Department  of  Energy  has  been 
more  in  bed  with  the  oil  companies  than 
it  has  been  in  policing  them.  That  is  the 
reason  that  you  need  an  agency  such  as 
the  FTC  that  is  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

Again  and  again  and  again,  the  FTC 
has  stood  fast  for  an  effective,  viable, 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  list  of  FTC  activities  does  not  end 
here.  Its  efforts  to  help  consumers  reach 
all  corners  of  the  marketplace.  And  they 
have  been  singularly  distinguishable  in 
a  Government  too  often  these  days  indif- 
ferent to  consumer  concerns. 

By  ordering  a  major  clothing  manufac- 
turer to  end  its  policy  discrimination 
against  the  discount  retailers,  the  FTC 
will  save  consumers  as  much  as  $50 
million. 

By  requiring  that  used  car  dealers  in- 
form prospective  buyers  of  major  me- 
chanical defects  in  the  vehicles  for  sale 
and  of  the  approximate  cost  of  repair, 
the  FTC  will  help  consumers  save  their 
hard-earned  money  and  spare  them  un- 
told hours  of  misery  and  frustration. 

The  FTC  serves  an  invaluable  function 
for  Americans  who  do  not  have  the  time, 
the  expertise,  nor  the  resources  to  watch- 
dog the  marketplace.  This  is  the  FTC's 
responsibility.  And  that  is  why  it  is  so 
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dangerous  and  wrong  for  Congress  to 
step  in  now  and  destroy  the  one  Federal 
Agency  which  has  the  pubUc's  interest  at 
heart. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  this  is 
not  destructive,  we  are  not  disseminat- 
ing, we  are  not  devastating,  we  are  not 
putting  the  FTC  out  of  business.  What 
we  are  doing  is  providing  funding  and 
we  are  providing  some  restrictions. 

The  fact  is  it  is  a  major  step  in  the 
direction  of  vitiating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  only  consumer  protection  agency 
that  exists  in  our  Government  at  the 
moment. 

The  public  needs  the  PTC.  The  FTC  is 
on  the  side  of  the  public.  But  too  many 
Senators  are  not  listening  to  the  public 
on  this  issue — too  many  of  them  are  lis- 
tening to  the  voices  of  a  few  powerful 
special  interests  who  want  this  annoying 
and  troublesome  agency  squashed. 

First,  we  will  go  after  the  FTC,  say 
some  in  the  business  community.  Then 
we  will  go  after  the  SEC;  then  we  will 
move  in  on  some  of  the  other  agencies 
that  are  exercising  power  and  strength 
in  speaking  up. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  con- 
gressional clout  that  special  interests 
have  achieved  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumers than  the  defeat  of  the  FTC's  fu- 
neral industry  rule  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  particular  part  of  the 
bill  is  not  in  the  Senate  legislation  at 
this  point. 

For  most  consumers,  funerals  are  the 
third  largest  expenditure  they  will  make 
in  a  lifetime.  Only  the  purchasing  of  a 
home  or  car  costs  them  more.  About  2 
miUion  people  arrange  funerals  each 
year,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,400. 

Six  years  ago,  the  FTC  began  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  complaints  it  re- 
ceived on  abuses  in  this  industry.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  compiled  quite  a  list  of 
these  abuses.  And  in  order  to  help  curb 
some  of  them,  it  promulgated  rules  for 
the  industry. 

"Those  rules  were  terrible."  they  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
those  rules  because  those  rules  could 
hardly  be  claimed  by  anyone  to  be  oner- 
ous. 

They  would  require,  for  example,  that 
funeral  directors  provide  bereaved  fam- 
ilies with  accurate  price  information. 
What  is  wrong  about  that? 

They  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  un- 
necessary services  like  requiring  the 
purchase  of  caskets  and  embalming  prior 
to  cremation. 

Who  can  argue  against  that? 

It  is  estimated  that,  if  put  into  action, 
these  rules  could  save  consumers  as 
much  as  $100  million  a  year.  The  FTC 
effort  has  widespread  public  support. 

I  have  received  many  touching,  sup- 
portive letters  from  people  in  my  State 
of  Ohio. 

A  woman  from  Worthington,  Ohio, 
wrote  that: 

It  is  In  the  area  of  funerals  that  the  con- 
sumer is  most  vulnerable.  Plea=e  vote  against 
crippling  amendments  to  negate  the  gooi 
efforts  of  the  PTC  In  this  area. 

A  couple  in  Harrison,  Ohio,  said  that: 
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The  funeral  Industry  In  this  country  Is 
abusing  the  grieving  victims  at  their  sad- 
dest moment. 

And  a  Columbus  man  wrote: 
The  elimination  of  the  unfair  and  decep- 
tive  practices   within   the   funeral   industry 
will    give   consumers   the    Information   they 
need. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  public  support,  the 
powerful  funeral  lobby  worked  its  way 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
voted  to  kill  the  funeral  rule. 

Although  the  Senate  may  not  vote  on 
the  funeral  rule,  we  face  a  similar  chal- 
lenge in  other  areas.  The  real  issue  in 
this  Congress  is:  Do  we  give  in  to  the 
other  powerful  lobbies  that  want  the 
FTC  off  their  backs? 

Does  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
truly  want  to  stop  the  FTC  from  doing 
anything  to  stop  abuses  in  the  advertis- 
ing to  children? 

Is  it  in  our  people's  interest  to  keep 
the  FTC  from  investigating  ripoffs  in  the 
insurance  industry? 

Can  we  tell  small  businessmen  and 
consumers  that  we  oppose  an  open  and 
honest  method  for  establishing  and  test- 
ing product  standards? 

And  are  we  going  to  institutionalize 
special  interest  pressure  against  the 
FTC  by  attaching  a  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision to  the  reauthorization  bill? 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
reject  these  anticonsumer  provisions. 
And  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  demonstrate 
to  their  constituents  that  they  see  a  dif- 
ference between  excessive  regulation  and 
necessary,  beneficial  regulation.  We  must 
not  accept  the  complaint  that  "all  reg- 
ulation is  bad."  That  is  an  argument  that 
has  been  used  by  powerful  interests  as  a 
smokescreen  behind  which  is  the  effort 
to  destroy  the  one  Federal  Agency  that 
has  stood  out  as  a  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  as  well  as  approximately 
60  other  editorials  that  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  issue  of  not  destroying 
the  FTC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6.  1980) 
Don't  Destroy  the  PTC 

The  line  waiting  outside  the  Senate  for 
the  debate  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's routine  authorization  bill  Is  awesome. 
It  is  not  made  up  primarily  of  bureaucrats 
worried  about  their  jobs,  as  such  lines  some- 
times are.  Or.  even,  of  the  commissioners  of 
this  embattled  agency.  Instead,  it  Includes 
people  from  the  insurance  Industry,  used-car 
dealers,  breakfast-cereal  makers,  growers  of 
oranges,  funeral  directors,  tbe  manufacturer 
of  Formica,  builders  of  "mobile  homes,"  pro- 
fessionals like  doctors  and  lawyers,  and  the 
makers  of  antacids. 

They  (and  others)  are  lined  up  with  one 
simple  hope.  They  want  the  Senate  to  outlaw 
existing  or  proposed  PTC  actions  that  inter- 
fere with  tidy  (and  highly  pofltable)  business 
arrangements  You  will  note  that  the  waning 
line  does  not  include  average  citizens.  They 
are  not  there  becaii.ce  nothing  in  this  bill 
would  help  them,  although  many  of  Its  pro- 
visions would  hurt  them. 

The  Insurance  industry,  for  Instance,  wants 
Congress  to  tell  the  FTC  never  to  investigate 


It.  Why?  The  PTC,  which  can  now  investigate 
but  not  regulate  that  industry,  reported  not 
long  ago  that  the  buyers  of  life  insurance 
paid  $1.3  billion  in  excess  premiums  during 
one  year.  The  industry  didn't  like  that. 

The  growers  of  oranges,  to  take  another 
group,  want  Congress  to  stop  in  Us  tracks 
an  antitrust  case  aimed  at  Sunklst.  The 
funeral  directors  want  Congress  to  remove 
the  threat  that  they  may  be  required  to  give 
customers  an  itemized  price  list.  The  "mobile 
home"  makers  don't  want  the  FTC  to  require 
them  to  live  up  to  the  warranties  they  give. 
The  list  goes  on.  And  on. 

In  other  words,  what  started  life  last  year 
as  a  proposal  to  put  In  an  authorization  bill 
language  to  curb  the  worst  abuses  of  the  FTC 
has  become  a  Christmas  tree  for  a  wealth  of 
interest  groups.  Almost  every  Industry  that 
has  run  afoul  of  the  PTC  in  recent  years  has 
taken  its  plea  for  relief  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
found  a  sympathetic  ear.  In  the  trading  that 
has  gone  on,  one  after  another  of  these  pleas 
has  mat'e  its  way  either  into  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  or  into  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
result  Is  an  assault  on  the  knowledge  avail- 
able to  consumers — not  to  mention  the  at- 
tack on  their  pocketbooks — that  puts  to 
shame  even  the  water  projects  bill  passed 
yesterdav  by  the  House. 

The  FTC  is  far  from  being  perfect.  It  de- 
serves some  of  the  cuffing  around  it  is  getting 
on  Capitol  Hill  this  year,  but  It  has  done 
nothing  to  Justify  this  kind  of  assault. 

If  the  Senate  has  any  sense  of  what  gov- 
ernment regulation  should  be  and  of  what 
kind  of  protections  the  average  citizen  needs 
from  predatory  business  practices.  It  will 
strip  from  this  bill  every  single  effort  to  roll 
back  or  cut  off  or  bar  FTC  investigations 
and  regulations.  It  is  too  late  now  to  try  to 
figure  out  which.  If  any,  of  these  rollbacks, 
cutoffs  and  bars  has  any  legitimate  Justifica- 
tion, and  throwing  t^em  out  would  still 
leave  the  Senate  with  more  than  enough 
serious  proposals  aimed  at  changing  the 
FTC's  practices.  It  would  also  leave  the  aver- 
age citizen  with  some  of  the  protections  he 
needs  but  Is  now.  suddenly.  In  danger  of 
losing. 

[From     Newsweek.  Jan.  21.  1980) 

Regulatimg  the  Regulators 

(Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

If  you  believe  in  consumer  choice  and  the 
.social  usefulness  of  competition,  you  have 
to  believe  in  the  right  of  every  buyer  to  find 
out,  easily,  what  things  cost.  That  seems  so 
obvious  a  principle  of  American  capitalism 
that  It's  a  little  embarrassing  to  have  to  cite 
what's  going  on  in  Congress  right  now: 

Lobbyists  for  the  funeral  business  got  a 
bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
killing  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  rule 
that  requires  undertakers  to  itemize  prices, 
quote  prices  over  the  telephone  and  let  con- 
sumers pay  for  only  those  elements  of  a  fun- 
eral package  that  they  actually  use. 

A  bill  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  due  for  consideration 
next  month,  stops  the  FTC  from  studying 
the  accuracy  of  price  disclosure  In  the  life- 
insurance  industry. 

Doctors,  dentists  and  lawyers  back  an 
amendment  to  the  same  Senate  bill  prevent- 
ing the  PTC  from  taking  action  against  them 
or  any  other  state-regulated  profession. 
Their  Immediate  target:  current  attempts 
tc  loosen  restrictions  that  profe?slonal  as- 
sociations put  on  advertising.  Two  medical 
associations  appealed  a  rule  striking  down 
30  state  lav/s  that  kept  optometrists  and 
oohthalmologlsts  from  publicizing  prices. 
(Studies  showed  that  where  ads  are  prohib- 
ited eyeglasses  cost  25  to  40  per  cent  more 
than  where  they  are  not. ) 

The  rubric  under  which  these  and  other 
"ro-consumer  actions  may  be  killed  Is  "less 
government    regulation."    a    phrase    rapidly 


replacing  motherhood  In  the  dictionary  of 
American  virtues.  One  might  think  that  any 
rule  ending  state  bans  on  price  advertising 
would  q>iallfy  as  "less  government  regula- 
tion," but  doctors  and  undertakers  like  laws 
that  see  things  their  way. 

The  designated  villain  Is  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  established  In  1914  to  police 
unfair,  false  or  deceptive  practices  In  the 
marketplace.  For  years,  the  PTC  was  so  Inef- 
fective as  to  be  itself  a  consumer  fraud. 
But  in  1975,  Congress  gave  It  new  authority 
to  write  broad  rules  of  fair  business  practice 
if  evidence  showed  that  consumers  were 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  Some 
twenty  rule-making  procedures  begun  In 
the  m.d- 1970s  are  close  to  completion,  af- 
fecting sales  of  such  things  as  mobile  homes, 
used  cars,  hearing  aids,  insulation,  voca- 
tional-school courses  and  health-club  mem- 
berships. As  a  result,  all  these  businesses  are 
out  for  blood. 

Their  principal  complaints  are  that  the 
born  again  FTC  has  proposed  regulations 
that  are  so  detailed  as  to  be  ridiculous,  sub- 
poenzed  excessive  amounts  of  Information, 
carried  on  a  "vendelta"  (the  funeral  people 
are  especially  worked  up  about  that  one) 
and  pursued  questions  that  far  exceed  its 
mandate.  In  its  mea  culpas,  the  commission 
concedes  that  early  versions  of  proposed 
rules  have  tended  to  overdo  things  and  that 
certain  requests  for  Information  have  been 
costly  and  vague.  Occasional  Inquiries  open 
new  philosophical  territory,  with  broad 
implications  for  the  conduct  of  business  as 
a  whole — for  example,  the  kldvld  hearing 
into  whether  TV  advertising,  especially  that 
fcr  sugared  cereals,  should  be  addressed  to 
children.  Pretty  clearly,  the  commission  has 
to  narrow  Its  focus.  But  what  should  be  a 
fir.e  tuning  operation  has  turned  Into  a 
lynch  mob. 

Protection:  The  House  has  passed,  and 
the  Senate  will  consider,  a  bill  throttling  the 
commission  with  a  concept  called  legisla- 
tive veto.  Under  it.  either  house  of  Congress 
could  veto  any  rule  the  PTC  proposed, 
unless  the  other  House  overrode  the  veto 
within  30  days.  An  Industry  with  political 
clout  might  win  protection,  even  in  the  face 
of  PTC  studies  showing  a  pattern  of  con- 
sumer abuse.  Besides  the  funeral  rule.  PTC 
actions  already  vetoed  by  the  House  would 
stop  a  lawsuit  against  Sunklst  Growers. 
Inc.,  charged  with  unlawfully  monopKiUz- 
ing  the  Western  citrus  crop,  and  prevent 
studies  of  marketing  orders  that  fix  prices 
for  farm  commodities.  Even  If  legislative 
veto  falls  to  pass,  certain  Industries  may  get 
explicit  Congressional  protection  from 
PTC  rules. 

Other  actions  pending  at  the  PTC  would 
force  mobile-home  manufacturers  to  pay 
more  attention  to  whether  warranty  work 
was  being  performd  as  promised,  let  buy- 
ers return  hearing  aids  within  30  days  If 
they  were  sold  devices  that  didn't  work  and 
make  It  harder  for  used-car  salesmen  to 
make  claims  and  promises  that  aren't  true. 
In  the  view  of  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  these  and 
other  PTC  actions  "don't  represent  the  will 
of  the  people."  A  better  Judgment  may  be 
that  consumers  don't  know  enough  about 
legislative  veto  to  protest. 

Research  associate:  Virginia  Wilson 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16, 1980] 
Don't  CRn>PLE  The  P.T.C. 
To  the  Editor: 

We  urge  Congress  not  to  act  on  the  pro- 
posals now  before  it  that  would  strip  Im- 
portant powers  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  until  It  has  seriously  consid- 
ered the  consequences  of  alternative  reform 
strategies. 

The  commission  has  been  given  Important 
and  unique  responsibilities  for  antitrust  en- 
forcement and  market-place  Information.  A 
strong  and   well-directed  P.T.C.   can  make 
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significant  contributions  to  the  nation's 
economic  health.  We  do  not  necessarily  en- 
dorse all  past  F.T.C.  actions,  nor  do  we 
necessarily  oppose  careful  reform  of  the  com- 
mission's mandate  or  structure,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  Impulsive  emasculation  of  the 
F.T.C.  would  be  dangerously  Irresponsible. 

The  proposed  Congressional  veto  over  com- 
mission rule-making  would  benefit  special 
interests  at  the  expense  of  consumers  In 
general:  proposed  exclusions  of  selected  In- 
dustries (such  as  funeral  homes)  and  pro- 
fessions (such  as  lawyers)  from  commission 
Jurisdiction  would  do  this  In  a  particularly 
blatant  way. 

Hasty  enactment  of  such  crippling  special- 
interest  proposals  would  not  be  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Paul  A.  Samuelson. 
Kenneth  J.  Arrow. 

J.    K.    OALBRArrH. 

Walter   W.   Heller. 
Wassily  Leontiet. 
Robert  M.  Solow. 
CAMBRntcE.  Mass.,  January  8,  1980. 

(Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Nov.  20,  19791 
Rushing  to  Oxtt  the  P.T.C. 

It's  open  season  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  On  the  pretext  of  shielding  the 
innocent  from  wasteful  regulation.  Con- 
gressmen by  the  dozen  are  pressing  for  leg- 
islation to  exempt  their  favorite  industries 
from  PTC.  scrutiny.  In  fact,  the  commis- 
sion has  generally  acted  quite  responsibly; 
this  assault  on  Its  power  is  nothing  more 
than  special-Interest  politics. 

Congress  created  the  F.T.C.  In  1914  to  en- 
courage competition  and  deter  business  mis- 
representation. Only  In  the  last  decade,  how- 
ever, have  the  commissioners  chosen  to  in- 
voke all  their  powers  in  defense  of  market 
competition.  Not  surprisingly,  such  new  ag- 
gressiveness has  bruised  many  toes  along  the 
way. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  Industries  with 
the  most  to  lose  have  lashed  back.  The  House 
Commerce  Committee  has  now  reported  a 
bill  giving  either  house  a  veto  over  specific 
commission  decisions.  That  would  create  an 
almost  dumbfounding  precedent,  allowing 
politicians  to  override  the  considered  find- 
ings of  Independent  regulatory  agencies. 

Rather  than  back  away  from  so  shame- 
less a  proposal,  the  full  House  seems  de- 
termined to  roll  back  proceedings  the  F.T.C. 
has  already  begun.  The  House  has  approved 
a  move  by  Marty  Russo.  an  Illinois  Demo- 
crat, to  block  the  F.T.C.  case  against  un- 
savory funeral  sales  practices.  Mr.  Russo,  it 
appears,  has  persuaded  his  colleagues  that 
insisting  on  straightforward  cost  disclosure 
to  grieving  relatives  is  overregulation.  And 
after  the  ThanksglUng  recess,  Representative 
Mark  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  hopes  to 
forbid  the  F.T.C.  even  to  look  to  see  whether 
giant  agricultural  co-ops  like  Sunklst  and 
Ocean  Spray  are  Jacking  up  consumer  prices 
through  monopolistic  marketing  practices. 

Yet  by  comparison  with  moves  against  the 
commission  in  the  Senate,  the  Houses  ac- 
tions seem  almost  benign.  Wendell  Ford 
chairman  of  a  Senate  Commerce  subcommit- 
tee, doesn't  believe  In  the  Congressional 
veto — but  he  doesn't  believe  in  the  PTC 
either.  He  would  end  its  current  investiga- 
tions of  children's  television  advertising 
used  car  dealers  and  tobacco  industry 
health  disclosure  practices.  For  good  meas- 
ure, he  would  eviscerate  the  commission's 
general  powers  to  prohibit  unfair  advertis- 
ing. And  he  would  terminate  the  F  T  C  s  in- 
vestigation of  how  industry  standards  are 
set  for  everything  from  hospital  explosion 
hazards  to  residential  electrical  wiring 

Other  senators  are  sharpening  other  axes. 
Howard  Cannon  of  Nevada  wants  to  stop  the 
^^^}^^°^i^  investigation  of  the  insurance 
industry.  The  P.T.C.  has  no  authority  to  reg- 


ulate insurance;  Congress  has  specifically 
delegated  that  to  the  states.  But  Senator 
Cannon's  Industry  friends  are  furious  with 
the  commission  staff's  suggestion  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  life  insurance  are  a  bad  deal 
for  consumers.  Senator  Howell  Heflin  of  Ala- 
bama wants  to  eliminate  F.T.C.  authority  to 
force  divestiture  as  an  antitrust  remedy, 
even  though  divestiture  is  sometimes  the 
only  effective  remedy.  James  McClure  of 
Idaho  hopes  to  prohibit  P.T.C.  interference 
in  state  regulation  of  professionals — doctors, 
lawyers,  dentists,  optometrists — even  when 
such  regulations  serve  mainly  to  reduce  com- 
petition. 

Opponents  of  the  F.T.C.  are  surely  right 
that  the  agency's  powers  should  be  reviewed 
periodically.  They  are  probably  right  that 
the  commission  has  not  always  used  its 
powers  wisely.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  let  the  F.T.C. 's  critics  camouflage  special 
Interest  as  regulatory  reform.  In  fact,  the 
success  of  lobbyists  in  organizing  this  Con- 
gressional stampede  suggests  how  much  an 
independent  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
needed.  Let  us  hope  that,  before  they  vote  to 
crush  the  commission,  our  representatives 
remember  for  whom  they  really  work. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  25,  1979 1 
Gutting  the  PTC 

Those  members  of  Congress  who  are  intent 
upon  ravaging  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion are  sending  a  dangerous  message  to  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  It  is  not,  as  they  seem 
to  think  It  Is.  a  warning  against  excessive 
regulation  of  business.  It  is  a  warning  against 
serious  regulation. 

In  the  long  run,  that  distinction  can  be 
vital  to  the  business  world.  It  Is  overregula- 
tion, with  its  mountains  of  meandngless  pa- 
per work,  that  adds  unnecessary  burdens 
(and  costs)  to  businesses,  both  large  and 
small.  Yet  the  attack  on  the  FTC  is  not 
aimed  at  that  kind  of  regulation  at  all.  It  is 
aimed  at  substantive  and.  In  many  cases, 
useful  regulation.  The  message  thus  biing 
delivered  to  the  scores  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies is  that  survival  without  congressional 
harassment  is  more  likely  if  they  regulate 
trivia  than  if  they  try  to  regulate  things 
that  matter. 

Of  course,  any  federal  regulation  is  likely 
to  seem  excessive  and  vnnecessary  to  those 
it  affects.  Used  car  dealers  and  funeral  di- 
rectors— to  name  two  groups  that  are  well 
on  their  way  to  wmning  congressdcnal  ap- 
proval to  ignore  the  FTC — no  doubt  feel 
Justice  Is  being  done  them.  But  the  same 
regulation — of  the  condition  of  used  cars  and 
of  open  pricing  policies — is  not  likely  to  seem 
so  excessive  to  buyers  of  cars  and  funerals. 
Nor  does  it  add  meaningless  pat:er  work  to 
the  load  that  small  busdnesses  bear. 

As  long  as  the  FTC  ignored  those  busi- 
nesses, and  many  others.  Congress  left  it 
alone.  Even  in  those  days,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  the  agency  was  doing  almost  anything 
but  generating  paper  work,  its  annual  ap- 
propriations survived  Intact.  But  once  the 
F  rc  rediscovered  the  missions  those  who  cre- 
ated it  had  in  mind,  it  suddenly  became  the 
villain. 

The  gutting  of  the  FTC— and  that  is  what 
is  under  way  on  Capitol  Hill — is  likely  to 
be  long  remembered  In  this  town.  It  Is  a 
message  to  dozens  of  other  regulatory  bodies 
not  to  take  their  legislative  charters  too  se- 
riously and.  above  all.  not  to  try  to  regu- 
late effectively.  What  a  message  for  Congress 
to  send  in  the  name  of  regulatory  reform. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  29,  1979] 
Congress  vs.  the  FTC 
Having  had  occasional  doubts  about  the 
consumer-protection  crusades  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  we  are  not  surprised  by 
the  going-over  it  has  had  this  autumn  on 


Capitol  Hill.  Is  it  entirely  a  bad  idea,  for 
instance,  to  subject  FTC  rule-making  powers, 
when  they  affect  whole  industries,  to  one- 
house  vetoes  by  Congress? 

That  would  be  the  effect,  at  least  for  a 
three-year  trial  period,  of  Rep.  Elliot  Levltas' 
bill,  which  the  House  passed  Tuesday  by  a 
one-sided  margin.  Mr.  Levltas  said  that  his 
legislation  is  "the  first  major  effort  to  recap- 
ture control  of  the  government  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  acting  through  their  legislators," 
and  that  it  "sends  a  signal  to  the  bureauc- 
racy .  .  .  that  the  trend  to  more  government 
and  less  control  by  the  people  is  ended." 

Here  sjjeaks  the  unalloyed  anti-regulatory 
Idiom  of  our  time,  and  we  would  be  the  last 
to  deplore  it  where  regulatory  practices  have 
become  meddlesome,  overbearing  and  offi- 
cious without  compensating  public  benefit. 
One  can  hardly  quarrel  in  principle  with 
the  proposition  that  regulatory  agencies  like 
the  FTC  are  creatures  chartered  by  Congress 
to  do  Its  bidding  and  business.  It  follows  that 
Congress  can  pull  in  the  leash  of  its  watch- 
dogs at  will  and  even  force  them  to  dislodge 
their  prey  from  over-sharp  teeth. 

The  question,  really,  is  whether  those  who 
are  pushing  to  tighten  the  FTC's  leash  clearly 
understand  that  Congress  is  unlikely  to  be 
a  good  substitute  for  its  chastened  watchdog. 
It  lacks  the  independence  from  the  dally  pull 
and  tug  of  politics  to  be  so. 

It  often  seems  that  the  American  people 
are  of  two  minds  about  consumer  regulation. 
As  consiuners,  we  are  frequently  angered  by 
fraud  and  shoddy  workmanship,  restrictive 
practices  and  corporate  irresponsibility.  But 
when  we  put  on  other  hats,  the  hats  of  our 
own  livelihood,  we  tend  to  be  equally  an- 
gered by  the  penny-ante  red  tape  in  which 
government  regulation  seems  to  ensnare  us. 
We  want  protection  from  the  other  fellow's 
sharp  practice;  but  as  honest  deliverers  of  a 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay,  we  wish  to  be 
safe  from  the  prying  eye  and  hand  of  the 
regulators. 

It  is  far  from  clear  that  all  the  various 
congressional  proposals  for  pinning  the  FTC's 
ears  back  are  strictly  princlpled^that  they 
would  curb  or  limit  the  commission's  powers 
in  useful  ways.  There  are  pending  amend- 
ments to  the  PTC  authorization  bill  affecting 
the  funeral  industry,  the  used  car  Industry, 
the  insurance  Industry,  co-ops  that  market 
lemons  and  oranges  and  even  the  manufac- 
turers of  Formica.  Some  would  dissolve  their 
entanglement  with  the  FTC  by  procedural 
limitations;  others  would  arbitrarily  place 
them  beyond  its  reach  and  attention.  Some 
may  be  warranted,  others  not. 

Again,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that 
Congress  may  shape  the  FTC  and  its  powers 
to  its  perception  of  what  the  public  wants 
and  needs  in  consumer  protection,  could 
wants  and  needs  be  clearly  divined.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  one-house 
veto  power,  or  with  the  additional  require- 
ment that  when  the  FTC  makes  a  rule  it 
must  render  a  detailed  cost/benefit  analysis 
of  its  potential  impact. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  when  regu- 
latory agencies  are  brought  to  bay  by  an 
indignant  Congress,  that  the  master  some- 
times Instructs  its  watchdogs  with  a  forked 
tongue;  and  that  when  bureaucracies  stretch 
a  leash  too  far  it  Is  often  because  Congress 
has  provided  an  over-elastic  leash. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Congress 
should,  we  think,  take  care  that  in  amend- 
ing the  FTC  authorization  bill  it  is  serving 
a  considered  perception  of  the  public  interest 
and  not  merely  responding  to  a  transitory 
public  mood.  After  all,  if  the  curtailment  of 
FTC  powers  should  bring  an  undesirable  re- 
surgence of  the  old  principle  of  caveat 
emptor — "let  the  buyer  beware" — and  con- 
sumers should  begin  to  howl,  there  would  be 
much  to  answer  for.  Is  Congress  prepared  to 
take  the  heat  for  filing  down  the  teeth  of 
the  watchdog?  We  wonder. 
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(From  the  Boston  Sur'day  Globe,  Nov.   18, 

1979) 

Don't  Burt  the  FTC 

Remember  the  olden  days  when  It  was 
widely  said  that  the  federal  government 
regulators  were  all  in  the  pockets  of  the 
reRulated?  Well,  in  the  view  of  the  industries 
whose  practices  are  being  pondered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  has  all 
changed.  Industries  receiving  FTC  scrutiny 
are  screaming  and  the  other  day  their 
screams  brought  the  first  substantive  re- 
sponse. The  House  voted  to  block  FTC  rules 
governing  the  funeral  Industry.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  that  the  Senate  or.  if 
necessary,  the  President  should  block. 

A  victory  by  the  funeral  Industry  will  only 
be  an  open  invitation  for  other  Industries 
feeling  a  little  heat  from  the  PTC  to  run  to 
Coneress.  One  by  one  the  PTC  initiatives 
could  be  blunted;  or.  even  more  troubling, 
efforts  to  narrow  the  FTC's  powers  dramatic- 
ally or  to  give  a  house  of  Congress  a  veto 
power  over  PTC  rules  could  gain  unstop- 
pable momentum.  The  loser  in  either  event 
will  be  American  consumers. 

Some  In  the  business  lobby  would  like  to 
have  t^e  PTC  taken  over  by  a  bunch  of  wlld- 
eved.  antlcapitallst  radicals.  The  facts  are 
dl^erent.  First,  of  the  17  rule-making  pro- 
cedures now  before  the  PTC,  14  were  initi- 
ated in  the  days  of  yore  when  business- 
oriented  Ret)ubllcans  controled  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  Second,  the  FTC  has  ac- 
knowledeed  that  some  of  its  proposed  rules 
were  oi'erly  detailed  and  has  retreated  from 
its  initial  staff-drafted  proposals. 

This  holds  true  for  the  funeral  industry 
regulations.  The  pending  regulations  would 
require  of  funeral  homes  such  things  as  the 
provision  of  detailed  price  information  to 
consumers,  both  over  the  telephone  and  In 
person,  and  would  prohibit  the  embalming 
of  a  body  without  permission.  However, 
earlier  proposals  to  outlaw  the  marketing  of 
funeral  "packages"  and  to  require  price 
cards  on  caskets  in  funeral  parlor  display 
rooms  were  rejected  by  the  FTC.  Given  the 
possible  vulnerability  of  bereaved  families 
following  a  death,  reasonable  restraints  on 
funeral  home  business  practices  seem  le- 
gitlLiate.  It  is  notewortny  that  some  funeral 
home  operators  have  publicly  declared  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  regulations. 

In  light  of  all  that,  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation — Reps.  Boland.  Donnelly.  Early. 
Mavroules.  Moakley.  Conte  and  Heckler — 
for  the  ban  on  FTC  funeral  home  regulations 
is  disappointing. 

There  will  always  be — and  should  alvrays 
be — tension  between  government  regulators 
and  some  industries.  In  the  pulling  and 
tueplng,  regulatory  pressures  will  rise  and 
subside.  That  Is  as  it  should  be.  The  courts 
are  always  a  resort  for  industries  who  feel 
they  are  being  pulled  farther  than  the  law 
allows.  But  Congress  would  be  making  a 
serious  error  if  it  moves  to  weaken  substan- 
tially the  FTC's  strength,  its  ability  to  guard 
the  American  public  against  deceptive  com- 
mercial practices. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Sun  Times.  Nov.  18.  1979) 
Consumerism.  R.I.P. 

Hold  on  to  your  pocketbooks.  consumers. 
Congress  is  falling  for  the  moneyed  charm  of 
tne  special-interest  groups. 

Last  Friday,  the  House  defeated  President 
Carter's  hospital  cost-containment  bill,  an 
anti-Inflation  weapon  that  could  have  saved 
the  public  millions  of  dollars. 

The  day  before,  the  House  vote-1  to  orohibit 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  making 
undertakers  itemize  funeral  prices. 

The  House  soon  will  pass  a  bill  that  sub- 
jects every  action  of  the  FTC.  the  govern- 
ment's most  aggressive  pro-consumer  agency. 


to  a  con<?resslonal  veto.  No  other  federal 
agency  labors  under  such  constraints. 

And  the  Senate  will  consider  proposals  to 
reduce  the  FTC's  ability  to  stop  antitrust  vio- 
latlcns  and  regulate  advertising,  and  to  pro- 
hibit it  from  studying  (let  alone  regulating) 
a  host  of  businesses.  Including  the  insurance 
and  used-car  industries. 

There  may  be  more.  "If  one  special  inter- 
est— the  morticians — gets  an  exception,  then 
we  know  every  other  special  interest  will 
como  to  Congress  and  try  for  the  same 
thing,"  said  Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  (D-Tex.). 

They'll  get  a  better  reception  than  they 
would  have  a  few  years  ago.  In  1975  both 
houses  voted  to  create  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Apencv  that  the  Ford  administration 
proposed.  Last  year  the  House  killed  a  similar 
proposal  that  the  Carter  administration 
supported. 

Why  the  change?  Money  is  the  big  reason. 
In  1979,  corporations  and  trade  associations 
were  Just  setting  up  the  Political  Action 
Committees  authorized  by  a  1974  law.  By 
1978,  more  than  1,200  such  committees 
showered  S21.3  million  on  congressional 
campaigns. 

Candidates  look  to  the  moneybags,  rather 
than  the  increasingly  weak  political  parties, 
for  election  help.  Once  elected,  they  look 
a^ain  to  the  moneybags,  rather  than  the 
weak  White  House  and  congressional  leader- 
shin,  for  voting  instructions. 

Federal  regulators,  to  be  sure,  have  con- 
tributed to  their  own  undoing.  The  public 
resented  some  of  their  well-intentioned 
moves,  such  as  the  seat-belt  interlock  on 
1974  cars  and  the  attempted  ban  on  saccha- 
rin. Special-interest  groups  have  exploited 
these  resentments. 

It's  true  that  government  in  recent  years 
did  go  on  a  regulation  binge,  churnin?  out 
many  that  are  unnecessary  and  inflationary. 
These  should  be  rooted  out. 

But.  actually  many  special  Interests  like 
some  of  the  most  inflationary  regulations: 
those  that  limit  competition  and  keep  prices 
high.  Truckers  and  railroads  have  been  flght- 
ing  deregulation  for  years. 

Voters  have  to  figure  out  which  kind  of 
regulation  their  representatives  favor.  That 
takes  some  effort,  but  it's  worth  it. 

|From  the  Seattle  Times.  Dec.  3,  1979) 
Assault  on  F.T.C. 

The  anti-regulatory  winds  are  howling  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  is  directly  in   their  path. 

Last  week  the  House,  bv  an  overwhelming 
321-64  vote,  approved  a  bill  that  would  allow 
either  branch  of  Congress  to  veto  any  new 
rules  adopted  by  the  F.T.C. 

(In  the  Washington  State  delegation.  Don 
Bonker,  Tom  Foley,  Joel  Prltchard  and  Al 
Swift  voted  yes;  Norm  Dicks  and  Mike  Lowry 
voted  no;  Mike  McCormack  did  not  vote.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee was  voting  to  prohibit  the  P.T.C. 
from  any  attempts  to  investigate  or  regulate 
the  insurance  industry:  to  force  the  F.T.C. 
to  drop  a  proposed  rule  regulating  children's- 
television  advertising,  and  to  eliminate  a 
proposed  rule  that  would  reoulre  used  car 
dealers  to  Inspect  vehicles  and  inform  po- 
tential buyers  of  any  defects. 

The  House  and  Senate  actions  are  clear  in- 
dications of  the  intensity  of  the  anti-blg- 
go-'ernment.  anti-bureaucracy,  an»l-paper- 
work  atmosphere  on  Capitol  Hill  these  days — 
much  of  which  is  Justified  and  reflects  the 
climate  nation-wide. 

But  there  are  dangers  in  the  air.  For  one 
thing  news  reports  on  the  recent  congres- 
sional vote  have  been  full  of  references  to 
high-pressure  zones  and  massive  fronts  of 
lobbyists  whose  Interests  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  those  of  voters. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, according  to  Dean  Katz  of  The  Times' 


Washington  Bureau,  "acted  In  a  hearing 
room  packed  with  lobbyists  from  nearly  every 
industry  affected  by  P.T.C.  regulations." 

Their  presence  alone  is  no  proof  that  the 
resulting  votes  were  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest.  Business  and  industry  with  consid- 
erable persuasiveness,  argue  that  undue  gov- 
ernment Interference  raises  the  prices  that 
ill  consumers  must  pay. 

But  Congress  In  its  current  antlregulatory 
f:rvor.  may  go  too  far.  Making  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  subject  to  a  di- 
rect congressional  veto  of  Its  every  major 
action  is  a  crude,  overblown  reaction  to  a 
series  of  complicated  problems.  And  an  al- 
ready overburdened  Congress  may  come  to 
regret  having  to  debate  and  pass  on  detailed 
futtire  regulations. 

The  P.T.C.  may  Indeed  have  been  over- 
zeaious  In  its  self -perceived  role  as  a  "white 
knight"  of  consumer  protection.  But  agency 
officials  can  read  the  weather  forecasts  as 
well  as  anyone,  and  have  already  changed 
course  considerably  In  response  to  valid 
criticism 

As  Senator  Magnuson.  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Conunerce  Committee  during  the  years 
that  much  of  the  F.T.C. 's  consumer-protec- 
tion mandate  was  established,  told  Katz: 

"The  F.T.C.  was  due  for  a  procedural  over- 
haul .  .  .  (It)  isn't  always  right.  Some  actions 
have  been  too  sweeoing  and  others  may  have 
been  a  nuisance.  But  those  errors  are  bu- 
reaucratic errors  that  shouldn't  involve  a 
gutting  of  whole  procedures." 

The  danger  Is  that  Congress  may  huff  and 
puff  and  blow  the  whole  consumer-protection 
house  down. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Nov.  29.  1979 1 
Overkill.  Not  Oversight 

Odd.  is  it  not?  For  years  the  public  has 
had  a  chronic  and  quite  Justified  compleilnt 
that  the  agencies  Congress  established  to 
regulate  in  the  public  Interest  have  not  been 
doing  their  Job.  So  what  happens  when  one 
of  those  agencies  springs  out  of  Its  soporific 
state  and  starts  doing  its  Job? 

The  agency  is  the  Federal  Trade  Conunis- 
slon.  established  in  1914.  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  pre- 
vent unfair  methods  of  competition  and  un- 
fair business  practices.  In  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years,  under  the  direction  of  chair- 
man Michael  Pertschuk,  the  agency  has  gone 
after  false  advertising  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices, looked  into  industries  previously  Ig- 
nored, and  in  general  played  exactly  the 
activist  role  Congress  originally  intended  and 
the  public  has  the  right  to  expect. 

And  how  does  Congress  respond? 

It  moves  to  cut  off  the  FTC  at  the  knees. 

The  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
321  to  63.  has  Just  passed  a  bill  to  curtail 
the  FTC's  powers  Ip  all  sorts  of  directions. 
It  would,  for  one  thing,  subject  the  com- 
mission's Industrywide  rulings  to  a  veto  by 
either  chamber  of  the  Congress.  This  is  not 
oversight.  It  is  overkill.  It  means  special 
interests  would  lobby  their  cases  directly  to 
the  Congress,  which  by  its  attack  on  the 
FTC  Is  showing  itself  more  than  subservient 
to  their  desires. 

The  bill  also,  forbids  the  PTC  to  enforce 
antitrust  laws  against  agricultural  coopera- 
tives. The  purpose  is  specifically  to  stop  the 
FTC's  antitrust  action  against  Sunklst 
Growers,  Inc.,  an  unprecedented  congres- 
sional interference  with  an  ongoing  law  en- 
forcement proceeding. 

The  bill  also  contains  the  previously  ap- 
proved amendment  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion from  regulating  the  funeral  industry, 
where  notorious  abuses  have  been  docu- 
mented. Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  voted  to  prevent  the  FTC 
from  looking  into  the  Insurance  Industry  and 
from  requiring  warranties  for  used  cars. 

The  House  bill,  declared  one  of  Its  main 
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backers,  Rep.  Elliot  H.  Levltas  {D.,  Ga.), 
"sends  a  signal  to  the  bureaucracy  and  to 
the  American  people  that  the  trend  to  more 
government  and  less  control  by  the  people 
Is  ended."  Quite  the  contrary.  The  signal  Is 
that  the  trend  in  this  Congress  is  to  more 
government  of  the  lobbyists,  for  the  lobby- 
ists and  by  the  lobbyists — an  ominous  trend 
that  must  be  reversed. 

I  Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Nov.  29,  1979) 
Attack  on  the  FTC 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  con- 
sumer protection  agency  that  in  recent  years 
has  actively  campaigned  against  misleading 
advertising  and  promotional  activities,  has 
managed  to  alienate  a  lot  of  powerful  peo- 
ple. As  a  result.  Congress  held  up  Its  budget 
for  two  years  in  a  row  and  is  now  consider- 
ing a  host  of  bills  that  would  not  only  re- 
duce the  agencys'  scope.  Its  powers  and  its 
finances,  but  redefine  its  very  purpose. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  in  Its 
anger  about  the  FTC's  campaign  against  de- 
ceptive children's  television  ads,  recently 
voted  virtually  to  eliminate  the  FTT's 
ability  to  make  any  industrywide  rules  about 
what  constitutes  acceptable  advertising.  And 
to  curtail  an  investigation  of  tobacco  indus- 
try hsalth  claims,  it  voted  to  sharply  reduce 
the  agency's  ability  to  collect  Information  for 
any  investigation.  Taken  tosether,  those  and 
similar  measures  now  going  through  the 
committee  do  more  than  kill  specific  investi- 
gations; they  Jeopardize  all  ongoing  FTC 
inquiries  and  several  existing  FTC  regula- 
tions, among  them  its  highly  praised  rules 
banning  deception  in  advertising  of  eye- 
glasses and  vocational  training  programs. 

In  the  House,  the  special  interest  attack 
on  the  PTC  has  been  even  more  direct.  The 
House  called  on  any  interested  Industry  to 
s-.ibmit  whatever  requests  for  exemptions 
from  PTC  investigation  they  choose  and  this 
week  parsed  every  exemption  requested. 

This  outcome  was  predictable  from  the 
first  test  of  these  special  interest  bills,  when 
the  House,  at  the  request  of  the  funeral  In- 
dustry, overwhelmingly  voted  to  simply  over- 
turn the  FTC's  proposed  funeral  industry 
rules.  Those  rules  would  have  done  no  more 
than  ban  the  most  unscrupulous  practices 
of  the  funeral  industry.  They  would  have 
prevented  funeral  parlors  from  lying  about 
what  were  the  minimum  purchases  legally 
required  for  burial  and  cremation.  And  they 
would  have  made  it  Illegal  to  on^er  grieving 
relatives  only  the  most  expensive  package 
of  burial  services,  implying  that  these  were 
all  that  were  available.  Although  the  FTC 
had  conducted  years  of  hearings  before  de- 
ciding on  these  eminently  fair  regulations, 
the  House  voted  to  undo  them  without  even 
the  pretense  of  a  hearing  on  the  merits. 

The  House  has  now  passed  several  other 
special  interest  exemptions,  as  well  as  a 
more  general  "solution"  to  the  FTC  "prob- 
lem," a  bill  providing  that  either  house  of 
Congress  can  veto  any  FTC  ruling— thus 
opening  the  door  wide  to  many  more  traves- 
ties like  the  funeral  vote.  The  full  Senate 
will  vote  soon  on  its  Commerce  Committee's 
recommendations  and  the  House  bills. 

The  PTC  may  have  brought  on  iu  troubles 
with  its  own  overzealousness,  as  Its  congres- 
sional critics  maintain.  But  if  the  effective- 
ness of  certain  industries  In  obtaining  in- 
defensible special  Interest  legislation  from 
Congress  proves  anything,  it  is  the  pressing 
need  for  a  zealous  and  independent  PTC  to 
protect  consumers  from  unscrupulous  uses 
of  Just  such  industry  power. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Dec.  3,  1979) 
Threats  to  PTC 
What  do  orphans  and  widows.  u?ed-car 
buyers,  pre-schoolers  who  watch  television, 
and  life  insurance  customers  have  In  com- 
mon? For  one  thing  they  are  not  as  well 
represented  by   trade  associations  and  lob- 


bies as  are  the  funeral  industry,  auto  deal- 
ers. TV  advertisers  or  insurance  agents, 
respectively. 

As  a  result,  their  voices  are  not  heard  as 
clearly  on  Capitol  Hill  as  are  the  voices  of 
business  groups  which  would  like  to  see  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  restrained. 

The  FTC  has  been  arcund  for  65  years. 
But  only  in  the  last  decade — roughly  coinci- 
dental with  increased  consumer  awareness — 
has  it  become  an  aggressive  advocate.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  regulatory  agency  not  gen- 
erally sympathetic  to  the  Industries  It 
regulates. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of 
the  FTC,  and  not  Just  from  those  powerful 
groups  it  has  antagonized — including  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  large  agricultural  coops 
and  the  drug  industry. 

The  PTC  is  one  of  the  few  agencies  push- 
ing for  more,  not  less,  government  regulation 
of  business.  Its  rulings  have  the  force  of  law 
and,  like  other  agencies,  it  has  not  always 
used  its  power.s  prudently. 

And  like  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Agency,  for  example,  the  FTC  has  at 
times  been  overbearing  and  petty.  Some  of 
the  hundreds  of  lawyers  working  for  the 
commisiion  no  doubt  have  an  antl-buslness, 
bias. 

But  while  Its  chairman  has  been  called  a 
socialist,  many  of  the  FTC's  actions  are 
aimed  at  increasing  good  old  capitalistic 
competition  by  ending  bans  on  advertising 
of  prices  and  services  and  by  requiring  busi- 
nesses to  more  accurately  inform  the  cus- 
tomer about  what  they  are  selling. 

Part  of  FTC  activism  can  be  traced  to  the 
1974  Moss-Magnuson  Act  which  gave  it  ex- 
ten=lve  po.vers.  like  the  ability  to  represent 
Itrelf  in  court.  But  in  its  last  session,  Con- 
gress defeated  the  propo-al  for  a  consumer 
protection  agency  and  that  encouraged  the 
present  attempt  to  restrain  the  FTC. 

The  most  important  proposal  to  this  end 
would  allow  either  house  of  Congress  to 
Override  an  FTC  ruling.  The  "one-house 
veto"  will  likey  be  attached  to  an  PTC  fund- 
ing bill,  making  it  very  hard  to  stop.  In 
addition.  Senate  committees  have  passed 
amendments  which  rpeclflcally  prohibit  the 
FTC  from  locking  into  various  businesses 
and  from  pursuing  anti-trust  Investigations. 

Much  of  the  rhetoric  about  reforming  the 
FTC  has  to  do  with  reducing  wasteful  bu- 
reaucratic Interference.  But  the  rush  by 
.special  interests  to  protect  their  particular 
indu- tries  from  scrutiny  shows  where  most 
of  the  initiative  for  this  legislation  comes 
from.  :t  also  points  up  the  danger  of  the 
one-house  veto  which,  by  ignoring  tradi- 
tional legislative  checks-and-balances.  in- 
creases the  Influence  of  lobbyists. 

If  the  FTC  is  thus  restrained  it  would  be 
the  first  regulatory  agency  to  lose  its  Inde- 
pendence in  this  way  which  many  think  may 
be  unconstitutional. 

By  and  large,  the  independent,  aggressive 
FTC  has  served  the  American  consumer  well. 
Though  its  targets  may  not  realize  it.  the 
FTC  could  also  serve  those  in  fields  that  are 
traditionally  and  stereotyplcally  mistrust- 
ed— like  used-car  sales  or  insurance — by  sug- 
gesting clear  rules  for  all  to  follow. 

The  FTC's  powers  should  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  and  the  commission  ought  to 
be  accountable  for  what  it  does.  For  this 
purpose  the  Congre.ss  has  the  power  cf  the 
purse  and  the  power  to  pass  other  laws — 
that  Is.  In  effect,  the  tuo-house  veto.  But 
the  one-house  veto  and  subservience  to 
powerful  special  Interest  lobbies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer  are  not  the  way. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Nov.  26, 

1979] 

Bullying  the  FTC 

Ever   wonder   what   happened    to   all    the 

mean,  rotten  kids  who  enjoyed  bullying  the 

smaller  children? 


They  grew  up  to  be  members  of  Congress. 

Nothing  else  could  account  for  the  way 
they're  tripping  over  each  other  to  beat  up 
on  one  hapless  little  government  agency,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC). 

Some  grownup  ought  to  stop  It. 

First,  the  House  votes  to  make  a  bad  bill 
worse.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  unanimously  approves  one 
that  Is  even  more  offensive.  Amendments 
awaiting  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor  would 
destroy  what  little  Is  left  of  the  FTC. 

Who's  really  winning?  This  special  inter- 
ests— all  of  them.  Every  fast-buck  bait-and- 
swltch  artist,  every  here-today-gone-tomor- 
row Junk  car  salesman.  Undertakers  who 
want  to  keep  secret  what  caskets  and  flowers 
really  cost.  Any  conglomerate  that  wants  to 
corner  an  industry.  Any  giant  agricultural 
cooperative  that  wants  to  Inflate  prices  by 
monopolistic  marketing  practices. 

What  accounts  for  the  Congressional 
frenzy  to  destroy  the  FTC?  It's  probably  be- 
cause the  FTC  started  behaving  like  a  real 
consumer  protection  agency  only  atwut  the 
time  that  the  Congress  sensed  the  consumer 
movement  had  peaked.  At  the  same  time, 
the  special  interests  discovered  how  they 
could  dominate  congressional  campaigns  by 
mass  contributions  through  political  action 
committees. 

The  bill  in  the  House  woiUd  prohibit  the 
FTC  from  regulating  the  funeral  industry 
and  It  would  expose  any  future  FTC  regula- 
tion to  being  vetoed  by  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  bill, 
written  by  Wendell  Ford,  D-Ky.,  would  bar 
the  commission  from  interferring  with  any 
advertising  that  is  grossly  misleading  but 
literally  true,  such  as  the  balt-and-switch 
techniques.  An  ad  offering  new  color  TVs 
tor  $50  might  be  literally  true,  for  example, 
but  it  would  be  deceptive  If  the  store  failed 
to  disclose  that  it  had  only  two  at  that 
price.  That's  the  kind  of  stunt  which  Ford's 
bill  would  immunize. 

His  bill  is  in  part  a  reaction  to  the  FTC's 
ill-considered,  overbroad  attack  on  television 
advertising  aimed  at  children.  Buc  that  mis- 
take doesn't  warrant  destroying  the  FTC,  as 
Ford  seems  to  want  to  do. 

Ford's  bill  also  would  severely  curtail  the 
FTC's  investigative  powers  and  require  pay- 
ment of  legal  bills  and  fees  for  certain  busi- 
nesses which  win  cases  before  the  FTC.  That 
is  an  outrageous  attempt  to  Intimidate  the 
FTC  and  further  enrich  the  legal  profession. 
F\>rd's  bill  would  end  FTC  Investigations  of 
used  car  dealers  and  tobacco  industry  health 
disclosure  practices,  and  would  bar  it  from 
looking  into  how  trade  associations  set  in- 
dustry standards  affecting  consumer  goods 
and  public  safety. 

Other  senators  are  touting  amendments 
that  would  keep  the  FTC  from  exposing 
mischief  in  the  insurance  industry,  from 
requiring  divestiture  as  an  antitrust  remedy, 
and  from  interfering  in  the  cozy,  back- 
scratching,  all-in-the-famlly  way  in  which 
most  professions  "regulate"  themselves  at 
the  state  level. 

That  isn't  legislation.  That's  a  lynching. 
And  there's  nothing  in  sight  to  stop  it  but 
the  possibility  of  a  presidential  veto. 

{Resident  Carter  has  had  his  hands  full 
with  another  mob,  one  that  doesn't  wear 
business  suits.  At  the  earliest  opportunity, 
he  should  declare  his  willingness  to  keep  the 
Congress  in  session,  all  winter  if  necessary, 
until  it  learns  how  to  represent  the  consumer 
once  again. 

(From  the   Philadelphia  Inquirer,   Nov.  23. 
1979) 
Who's  Protecting  Whom? 
The  U.S.  House  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment barring  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  regulating  the   funeral   industry,  and 
now  the   Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
acted  to  prevent  consumers  from  being  pro- 
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tected  against  fraud  and  from  knowing  too 
much  about  used  cars  and  Insurance. 

The  members  who  fell  all  over  themselves 
in  succumbing  to  the  importunities  of  sun- 
dry special-interest  lobbies  didn't  put  it 
that  way.  of  course.  What  they  claimed  to  be 
doing,  in  voting  to  curb  the  FTC's  powers  to 
Investigate  and  issue  rules,  was  to  fight  the 
good  fight  against  overregulatlon  by  Wash- 
ington. 

So  it  might  be  well  to  make  an  important 
distinction  right  now  between  deregulation 
and  (let's  call  It)  deprotectlon.  The  aim  of 
deregulation — in  such  industries  as  airlines, 
trucking  and  railroads — Is  to  encourage  the 
forces  of  free  and  fair  competition,  most 
especially  price  competition.  The  aim  of  de- 
protection  is  precisely  the  opposite.  It  is  to 
impede  competition  by  keeping  consumers 
from  the  knowledge  of  prices.  It  Is  to  prevent 
regulatory  agencies  from  cracking  down  on 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  which  put  hon- 
est businessmen  at  a  disadvantage  In  the 
marketplace. 

Consider  the  funeral  Industry.  Sooner  or 
later,  everyone  needs  a  funeral,  and  it  may 
surprise  you  to  know  that,  according  to  the 
FTC,  this  is  the  third  largest  purchase  most 
consumers  make  (after  homes  and  auto- 
mobiles). It  also  is  done  when  the  pur- 
chaser— usually  a  bereaved  family — Is  not  in 
the  mood  and  does  not  have  the  knowledge 
to  act  prudently.  Some  funeral  directors 
(and  we  emphasize  some)  take  advantage 
of  pepole's  vulnerability  in  time  of  sorrow  to 
persuade  them  to  go  to  inordinate  expense 
for  costly  caskets,  unneeded  embalming  and 
so  on — things  the  deceased  doesn't  need  and 
the  survivors  can't  afford. 

After  an  investigation  that  began  in  1975, 
the  FTC  proposed  rules  that  would  allow 
people  to  know  what  they're  paying  for  and 
get  what  they're  paying  for  and  to  forbid 
certain  kinds  of  misrepresentation  and  un- 
fair practices.  Whom  does  the  House  think 
it's  protecting  in  voting  to  kill  the  rules 
and  the  FTC's  authority  to  make  them? 

Consider  used  cars.  When  people  know 
what  they're  getting,  they  can  buy  intelli- 
gently. When  dealers  tell  them  honestly, 
dealers  compete  fairly.  Why  then  shouldn't 
dealers  be  required,  as  the  FTC  proposes,  to 
dlrclose  defects  In  their  v<'hlcles  and  to  state 
plainly  what  warranty  protection  is  given? 

What  Is  so  objectionable  about  letting  the 
FTC  loo'^c  into  sundry  practices  In  the  Insur- 
ance industry  (which  is,  not  by  law,  regu- 
lated at  the  national  level),  including  "red- 
lining" against  minorities  in  determining 
rates  and  eligibility?  "We  have  to  make 
absolutely  certain  the  FTC  will  not  investi- 
gate the  insurance  industry."  declared  Sen. 
John  Danforth  (R.,  Mo.).  Why?  Is  he  afraid 
the  FTC  might  learn  something  that  con- 
sumers would  find  useful  to  know? 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  FTC  doesn't 
on  occasion  go  overboard,  as  it  may  have 
done  in  Its  probe  of  TV  advertising  directed 
to  children,  or  that  Congress  shouldn't  exer- 
cise its  oversight  function.  The  current  at- 
tack on  the  FTC.  though,  does  not  look  like 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  FTC  from  going  over- 
board but  to  sink  it.  That  would  be  bad  for 
the  consumer,  and.  in  the  long  run,  bad  for 
business  as  well. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  15. 1979] 
Save.  Don't  Sink,  the  PTC 

Rarely  has  any  regulatory  agency  got  Itself 
Into  as  much  trouble  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Some  of  the  trouble  is  de- 
served. So  Congress  Is  quite  properly  trying 
to  deal  with  the  FTC's  excesses.  But  the  ef- 
forts now  being  made  by  both  houses 
threaten  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  what 
Is  one  of  the  government's  most  active  and 
creative  agencies. 

The  proposal  pending  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee   to    withdraw    the    commission's 


power  to  prevent  unfair  commercial  adver- 
tising is  an  example.  That  power,  granted  to 
the  PTC  40  years  ago,  has  been  used  to  cur- 
tail unethical  and  unscrupulous  advertising. 
While  it  has  occasionally  been  used  in  a 
way  that  has  angered  particular  corporations 
or  advertising  agencies.  Its  existence  has 
been  beneficial  to  both  manufacturers  and 
consumers.  The  FTC's  work,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  has  forced  facts  into  advertising 
and  pure  fraudulence  out. 

The  purpose  of  taking  this  power  away 
from  the  FTC  is  apparently  to  force  the  ter- 
mi>.ation  of  its  investigation  into  televi- 
sion advertising  aimed  at  children.  While 
that  investigation  should  be  abandoned,  this 
is  not  the  way  for  Congress  to  force  the 
issue.  By  limiting  the  FTC's  power  to  prohibit 
advertising  that  Is  both  false  and  deceptive, 
as  the  proposal  before  the  subcommittee 
does.  Congress  would  open  the  door  to  a 
flood  of  ads  that  may  be  true  but  deceptive 
or  patently  unfair  and  misleading. 

The  approach  taken  in  the  House  is  much 
more  straightforward.  The  House  is  about 
to  vote  for  or  against  a  regulation  that 
would  require  funeral  directors  to  provide 
itemized  price  information  and  prohibit 
them  from  giving  misleading  information 
on  legal  or  cemetery  burial  requirements. 
That  regulation  seems  so  Innocuous  and — 
in  light  of  what  has  been  documented  about 
practices  in  some  parts  of  the  funeral  busi- 
ness— so  badly  needed  that  the  House  should 
not  even  be  reviewing  It.  But  the  attack 
on  the  regulation  is  at  least  not  being 
cloaked  In  language  that  would  alter  sub- 
stantially a  large  part  of  the  FTC's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

There  are  other  proposals  being  pushed  in 
the  Senate  that  have  the  same  fault.  They 
change  the  FTC's  rule-making  authority  and 
procedures  In  order  to  limit  particular  pro- 
ceedings. A  better  course  for  Congress  would 
be  either  to  order  the  FTC  to  drop  those 
investigations  it  dislikes  or  to  wait  until  the 
agency  has  finished  Its  work  and  then  review 
the  results,  overturning  them  if  a  majority 
wants  to. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  29,  1979] 

Don't  Hobble  the  FTC 

There  is  little  disagreement  these  days  that 
government  regulation  of  business  has  in 
many  cases  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason- 
ableness. But  it  would  be  unfortunate  If 
business  groups  self-servlngly  exploited  the 
"antl-blg  government"  mood  to  undermine 
those  aspects  of  government  rule-making 
which  serve  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer.  They  threaten  to  ■  do  so  now  In 
their  assault  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  independent  federal  agency  charged 
with  combatting  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices in  the  marketplace. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  approved 
legislation  which  would  allow  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  to  veto  FTC  trade  rules 
and  impose  other  restraints  on  the  agency. 
The  measure  ought  to  be  resisted.  If  It  is  not, 
the  authority  of  the  FTC  will  be  severely 
hobbled.  How  is  it  possible  to  have  an  "inde- 
pendent" agency  and  one  acting  vigorously  If 
every  decision  is  subject  to  a  legislative  veto? 
That  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  agency's 
very  purpose. 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  FTC  Is  above  criti- 
cism. Even  Michael  Pertschuk,  chairman  of 
the  conunisslon,  admits  that  some  of  the  pro- 
posed FTC  rules  have  not  been  well  thought 
out  and  that  the  agency's  economic  analyses 
and  remedies  have  fallen  short  of  the  mark. 
Other  advocates  similarly  cite  an  overzeal- 
ousness In  carrying  out  the  FTC's  congres- 
sional mandate. 

But  it  Is  ironic  that  Congress  wants  to 
penalize  the  FTC  for  doing  what  it  was 
ordered  to  do.  F^jur  years  ago.  In  order  to 


eliminate  the  Ineffective  practice  of  piece- 
meal enforcement,  which  was  unfair  to  con- 
sumers and  business  alike,  Congress  gave  the 
FTC  new  powers  to  write  rules  applying  not 
Just  to  one  company  but  to  everyone  equally 
within  a  given  industry.  The  FTC  responded 
with  zest. 

Stricter  congressional  oversight  of  the  PTC 
appears  needed  In  the  aftermath  of  the  1975 
legislation  granting  the  agency  more  author- 
ity. Certainly  someone  ought  to  be  watching 
out  for  unenforceable  PTC  rules  or  regula- 
tions entailing  undue  record-keeping  and 
expense.  But  the  one-house  veto  proposal  in 
particular  would  be  a  caving  in  to  the  over- 
the-counter  drug  companies,  used  car  deal- 
ers, funeral  parlors,  and  other  businesses  rid- 
ing the  current  wave  of  "anti-bureaucracy, 
anti-government"  sentiment  in  the  cotmtry. 
It  would  swing  the  antl-regulatlon  pendu- 
lum too  far.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Howard 
Metzenbaum : 

"This  action,  if  successful,  will  say  to  the 
FTC.  'Leave  the  monopolies  alone,  forget  the 
price  gougers,  never  mind  the  misleading  ad- 
vertising ...  go  back  Into  your  shell  and  leave 
the  American  people  to  their  own  devices. '  " 
The  legitimate  concern  of  many  is  that  the 
one-chamber  legislative  veto.  If  adopted, 
could  later  be  extended  to  other  regulatory 
agencies,  such  as  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  We  hardly  think  the 
American  people  would  elect  to  weaken  these 
independent  federal  bodies,  which  for  all 
their  faults  continue  to  make  the  market- 
place safer,  fairer,  and  more  honest. 

[From  the  National  Law  Journal,  Dec.  10, 

1979) 

PTC:  It's  Worth  Saving 

Ten  years  ago.  consumer  groups  derided  it 
as  "the  little  old  iady  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue." The  American  Bar  Association  criti- 
cized it  for  not  living  up  to  Its  mandate — 
preventing  unfair  and  deceptive  business 
practices. 

Today,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  U 
under  fire  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason- 
doing  too  much.  Businesses,  trade  associa- 
tions and  the  lawyers  who  represent  them, 
have  ganged  up  on  the  FTC.  As  last  week's 
vote  endorsing  a  one-house  congressional 
veto  (page  9)  reveals,  the  FTC  opponents  are 
being  remarkably  successful. 

This  is  unfortunate.  The  FTC  has  been  a 
creative  and  healthy  counterbalance  to  bus- 
iness' natural  marketing  excesses.  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  cut  the  fat.  it  should  look 
first  at  those  agencies  which  do  nothing  but 
spend  tax  dollars. 

The  reasons  for  the  current  campaign 
against  the  FTC  are  not  hard  to  find.  Many 
of  the  agency's  rules,  promulgated  in  1975, 
are  Just  now'  coming  to  fruition.  The  con- 
servative, antl-?overnment  movement  repre- 
sented by  California's  Proposition  13  fright- 
ened many  legislators.  Business  groups  have 
become  more  adept  at  congressional  lobbying 
and  have  more  to  spend.  Finally,  the  present 
FTC  chairman.  Michael  Pertschuk,  has  an- 
tagonized many  in  the  business  community 
with  his  forthright  views. 

Cognizant  of  congressional  criticism,  the 
FTC  has  already  responded.  Since  Mr.  Perts- 
chuk became  chairman,  the  commission  has 
adopted  only  one  new  set  of  rules— that  re- 
garding children's  television  advertising. 
Many  other  rules  have  been  cut  back,  some 
have  been  discarded  entirely.  In  the  area  of 
professional  advertising,  the  commission  has 
taken  a  decidedly  pro-competltlve,  antl-reg- 
ulatlon approach. 

This  clearly  has  not  been  enoueh  for  the 
business  sharks  who  smell  blood.  They  sense 
a  chance  to  win  a  threshold  victory,  a  kind 
of  administrative  revolution  that  will  set  the 
stage  for  government-Industry  relations  for 
years  to  come.  As  one  of  the  agency's  few 
supporters    In    the    Congress,    Sen.    Howard 
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Metzenbaum,  D-Ohlo,  said  last  week,  "It  Is 
a  race  in  the  bottom  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  to  who  Is  going  to  cut  off  the 
PTC   faster  and  more  effectively." 

Whether  the  American  people  will  support 
such  change  brought  by.  among  others,  this 
country's  morticians  and  used  car  dealers, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

What  does  appear  likely  is  that  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  battles  In  Congress, 
the  FTC  will  resort  more  frequently  to  ad- 
judication rather  than  to  rulemaking  to 
achieve  Its  objectives.  In  that  way.  it  will 
try  to  limit  the  political  pressures  brought 
to  bear  In  rulemaking  that  now  threaten  to 
en?ulf  the  entire  agency. 

While  crippling  the  FTC  may  not  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  the  attack  by  business 
leads  one  to  wonder  what  agency  win  be  next 
on  the  business  community's  hit  list. 

(From  the  Nation,  Dec.  15.  19791 
Vetoing  the  P.T.C. 
It  Is  "open  season"  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  observed  one  Congressman  three 
weeks  ago.  and  "the  smell  of  blood"  is  In 
the  air.  Prom  Exxon  to  the  local  undertaker, 
business  has  ganged  up  on  the  commission, 
and  the  hapless  consumer — already  battered 
by  a  string  of  Congressional  setbacks— will 
soon  lose  one  of  his  few  vigorous  protectors 
(see  editorial.  "Getting  the  P.T.C,"  The  Na- 
tion. October  13) .  The  consumer  lobby  Is  the 
weakest  it  has  been  In  years,  and  the  Carter 
Administration,  Its  usual  legislative  Inepti- 
tude compounded  by  the  Iranian  crisis,  has 
been  unable  to  stop  what  one  Congressman 
who  is  no  P.T.C.  partisan,  called,  "a  frenzied 
and  foolish  crippling"  of  the  commission. 
Ironically.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Carter 
Administration's  Regulatory  Council  praised 
the  P.T.C.  as  one  of  only  three  agencies  that 
really  analyze  and  understand  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  their  actions. 

Despite  a  heavy  Democratic  majority  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  a  President 
originally  praised  by  Raloh  Nader  as  the 
consumers  friend,  business  has  never  been 
stronger  nor  the  labor-consumer  coalition 
feebler.  Because  of  its  broad  mandate  to  go 
after  unfair  practices  throughout  the  econ- 
omy, the  P.T.C.  affects  more  Interest  groups 
in  the  country  than  any  other  agency.  These 
interests  have  enlisted  some  of  Washington's 
most  puissant  lobbyists  to  gut  the  agency. 
More  than  half  the  agency's  Investigations 
are  under  ttre  and  all  may  be  affected. 

Funerals.  Almost  two  million  people  ar- 
range funerals  every  year  and  spend  about 
$2,400  per  funeral  on  the  average,  making  it 
the  third  most  expensive  consumer  purchase 
after  a  house  and  car.  The  abuses  are  no- 
torious and  well  documented.  Funeral  di- 
rectors pressure  bereaved  families  into  buy- 
ing funerals  they  can't  afford  by  refusing  to 
quote  itemized  prices  and  giving  only  a  lump 
sum;  they  sometimes  purvey  false  informa- 
tion about  the  law  on  such  matters  as  em- 
balnUng.  and  hinder  consumers  or  competi- 
tors from  providing  alternate  funeral  ar- 
rangements. After  a  six-year  study,  the  com- 
mission proposed  a  trade-regulation  rule  re- 
quiring itemized  price  disclosure  and  for- 
bidding misrepresentation  and  other  unfair 
practices.  The  consumer  savings  on  embalm- 
ing alone  are  estimated  to  be  many  mil- 
lions, and  the  rule  could  ultimately  result 
in  a  savings  of  $1.5  billion.  But  because  there 
are  so  many  funeral  directors  in  every  Con- 
gressional district,  their  political  clout  Is 
enormous — and  so  the  House  voted  to  klU  the 
FTC.  rule. 

Insurance.  Insurance  Is  supposed  to  be 
regulated  by  the  states,  but  as  Senator  How- 
ard Metzenbaum  of  Ohio,  supported  by  nu- 
merous Federal  studies,  has  shown,  they  do 
a  poor  Job  of  it.  Pursuant  to  its  specific  au- 
thority to  study  economic  problems  and 
urged  on  by  various  Congressional  commit- 
tee* and  state  officials,  the  commission  Issued 


a  report  on  the  cost-disclosure  problem  In 
life  insurance.  The  Industry  didn't  come  out 
too  well,  so  Senator  Howard  Cannon,  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  got  the  committee  to 
deny  the  commission  the  authority  even  to 
make  studies  of  the  Insurance  industry. 

Children's  TV  Advertising.  Consumer  and 
parent  groups  have  long  been  dismayed  by 
television  advertising  aimed  at  young  chil- 
dren that  pushes  highly  sugared  cereals.  The 
commission  has  been  studying  the  issue,  and 
the  cereal,  advertising,  television  and  other 
affected  Industries  don't  like  that.  And  so, 
in  the  International  Year  of  the  Child,  the 
Senate  commerce  committee  voted  to  effec- 
tively halt  the  commission's  efforts. 

Standards  and  Certifications.  Many  private 
groups  set  product  standards  and  issue  certi- 
fications relating  to  design,  safety  and  per- 
formance. These  groups  have  enormous  power 
and  there  is  evidence  that  some  use  this 
power  antlcompetltlvely.  The  P.T.C.  is  trying 
to  open  up  the  standard-setting  procedures, 
at  a  possible  cost  saving  to  consumers  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  hospital,  energy  and  con- 
struction costs.  The  commerce  committee 
killed  this  P.T.C.  action  as  well. 

Agricultural  Co-Ops.  Agricultural  co-ops 
were  given  a  limited  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  but  there  are  Indications  that 
many  of  these  co-ops — often  aggregations  of 
huge  agribusiness  corpycratlons — have  gone 
beyond  the  exemption.  Two  years  ago  the 
P.T.C.  charged  that  Sunklst  Growers  con- 
trolled 75  percent  of  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  Western  lemons  and  oranges  and 
was  engaged  In  anticompetitive  practices.  In 
an  unprecedented  interference  with  an  on- 
going enforcement  proceeding,  an  Interfer- 
ence condemned  by  numerous  legal  experts, 
the  House  voted  245  to  139  to  kill  the  P.T.C. 
action. 

Professionals.  There  are  Indications  that 
when  the  P.T.C.  legislation  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  more  special  Interests  will  take  their 
licks  throueh  amendments  blocking  the 
P.T.C. 's  activity  against  them  Introduced  by  a 
neighborly  Senator.  For  example.  Republican 
Senator  James  McClure  has  already  an- 
nounced that  he  will  try  to  block  the  com- 
mission from  moving  against  doctors,  law- 
yers or  other  professionals  regulated  by  (often 
ineffective)   state  laws. 

Legislative  Veto.  Perhaps  most  far-reach- 
ing Is  the  provision  passed  by  the  House  that 
would  allow  either  chamber  sixty  days  to  veto 
a  commission  action  affecting  an  entire  In- 
dustry, subject  to  reversal  by  the  other  cham- 
ber within  thirty  days.  The  provision  is  of 
dubious  constitutionality  and  unprecedented. 
Although  the  Senate  previously  has  refused  to 
ratify  such  a  measure,  which  has  been  passed 
three  times  by  the  House  already,  this  year 
it  might  go  along.  (See  Robert  Reich,  "Polit- 
icizing the  Fourth  Branch."  The  Nation. 
September  15.) 

These  proposed  restrictions  on  the  commis- 
sion— and  there  are  many  more — related 
largely  to  the  P.T.C. 's  consumer-protection 
responsibilities,  industry  lobbyists  have  gone 
after  the  P.T.C.'s  antitrust  Jurisdiction  as 
well.  In  tihe  last  few  years,  the  Justice  De- 
partment's antitrust  activities  have  been 
sluggish  and  uninspired.  It  has  concentrated 
on  conventional  price-fixing  cases,  and  even 
these  have  languished :  The  commission,  how- 
ever, has  Innovatively  moved  in  a  variety  of 
areas  against  oil  companies,  cereal  manufac- 
turers, Du  Pont,  the  banking  Industry,  domi- 
nant outboard  motor  manufacturers  and 
others.  Lobbyists  for  these  industries  cajoled 
Alabama  Senator  Howell  Heflln  into  Introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  effectively  kill  all 
these  proceedings.  A  part  of  Heflln's  staff 
memorandum  supporting  his  proposal  was 
lifted  verbatim  from  a  brief  filed  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Washington  lawyers  representing 
General  Mills,  a  defendant  In  the  PTC  cereal 
case.  Apart  from  direct  Interference  with  on- 


going litigation,  only  one  day  of  hearings  was 
held  on  this  proposal.  This  proved  too  much 
for  the  conxmerce  committee's  Republicans, 
of  all  people — including  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water — who  announced  they  would  unani- 
mously vote  against  the  Heflln  proposal,  and 
It  was  shelved.  It  will  probably  re-emerge  In 
a  few  months. 

The  attack  against  the  P.T.C.  Is  obviously 
only  the  first  of  many:  other  vigorous  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  are  almost  certainly  next.  Con- 
sumers are  ravaged  by  inflation,  abused  by 
the  oil  companies,  soon  to  be  gouged  even 
more  by  oU-prlce  decontrol,  chiseled  by  many 
small-business  men  wlio  are  themselves  hurt 
by  Inflation;  they  need  more  protection  than 
ever.  But  business  is  in  the  driver's  seat,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  rest  of  us  will  be  taken  for 
a  ride. 

[From  the  Miami   (Pla.)   Herald, 

Dec    27,   1979] 

Questions  fop.  "Reformers"  op  FTX3 

There's  no  end  to  the  problem  of  who's 

going   to   watch   the   watchdogs.   Ultimately 

it  is  the  people  themselves  who  must  remain 

alert. 

As  the  recently  Invigorated  Federal  Trade 
Commission  comes  under  heavier  attack  in 
Washington  by  congressional  critics  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  it  becomes  clear  that 
while  the  PTC  may  be  in  need  of  some  reins, 
many  of  the  would-be  reformers  also  are 
worthy  of  close  scrutiny.  And  such  examina- 
tion demonstrates  once  again  the  need  for 
public  financing  of  congressional  campaigns. 
Members  of  Congress  received  more  than 
55  million  in  campaign  contributions  last 
year  from  industries  that  are  actively  lobby- 
ing to  pull  the  FTC's  new-found  teeth. 
Granted  that  those  teeth  occasionally  have 
been  misused.  But  in  other  instances  they 
have  protected  consumers  against  the  ravag- 
ing forces  of  monopoly  and  greed  in  cer- 
tain industries  that  now  are  greening  the 
political  coffers  of  the  congressmen  who 
oversee  the  watchdog  agency. 

Why.  for  example,  should  a  huge  milk 
company  that  dominates  the  market  In  the 
Southeastern  states  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign of  a  congressman  from  North  Dakota? 
Could  there  be  a  connection  between  the 
long-distance  contribution  and  the  congress- 
man's bill  to  exempt  agriculture  co-opera- 
tives from  FTC  scrutiny,  thus  ending  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  company's  hasty  merger 
with  a  competitor? 

The  scenario  is  repeated  throughout  the 
Cong'-ess  and  across  the  country.  Special  In- 
terests support  their  friends  on  key  com- 
mittees In  every  part  of  the  nation,  com- 
pletely distorting  local  campaigns  and  often 
making  it  impossible  for  the  people  in  a  local 
district  to  unseat  an  entrenched  incumbent 
who  has  wealthy  friends  in  faraway  cities. 
Money  from  outside  the  district  often  Is 
tied  to  issues  that  are  related  not  to  the 
district  Itself  but  to  the  Incumbent's  com- 
mittee work  in  Washington. 

Every  member  of  Congress  knows  these 
facts,  of  course.  Many,  but  not  all.  profit 
from  them  Inordinately.  No  doubt  that  de- 
pendence Influenced  the  House's  re  lection 
earlier  this  year  of  a  bill,  cosponsored  by 
150  members,  that  would  have  limited  spend- 
ing on  congressional  campaigns  to  ubout 
S200,000  and  provided  up  to  $60,000  in  public 
money  to  match  small  contributions. 

That  plan  and  similar  proposals  would 
have  limited  the  growing  dominance  of 
special-Interest  contributions  from  indus- 
tries, organized  labor,  and  other  Political  Ac- 
tion Committees.  Those  reforms  also  would 
Increase  the  importance  of  the  small  dona- 
tions that  typically  are  raised  within  the 
home  district. 

That  effect  is  more  than  desirable.  It  Is 
essential  If  the  American  public  Is  to  have 
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any  confidence  In  Congress'  Independence  on 
issues  that  concern  powerful  economic  Inter- 
ests In  conflict  with  the  general  welfare. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Press.  Nov.  27,  1979] 
FTC  Under  Attack 

The  congressional  attack  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  Indicative  of  the  anti- 
government  regulation  mood  that  is  gaining 
ground  on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere. 

But  moves  to  reduce  the  FTC's  authority 
have  reached  such  proportion  that  It's  time 
for  House  and  Senate  members  to  ask  them- 
selves If  they  Intend  to  put  out  of  business 
this  65-year-old  agency  created  to  encourage 
competition  and  combat  business  fraud. 

We  don't  doubt  that  the  agency  Itself  Is 
responsible  in  a  major  way  for  the  congres- 
sional assault.  It  sometimes  seems  that  un- 
der its  aggressive  new  chairman.  Michael 
Pertschuk,  the  FTC  is  out  to  cleanse  the  busi- 
ness world  of  all  its  alleged  sins  and  sinners 
at  one  fell  swoop. 

Pertschuk  has  dispatched  his  Investigators 
and  regulation  writers  in  all  directions.  Oper- 
ating under  a  1974  congressional  mandate  to 
set  guidelines  for  entire  businesses  and  in- 
dustries, the  FTC  is  stepping  on  many  toes 
and  touching  many  raw  nerves. 

Instead  of  telling  Pertschuk  to  cool  It  a  bit, 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  pro- 
posing restrictions  that  would  severely  crip- 
ple the  agency.  Within  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  have  been  moves  to  exempt  funeral.  In- 
surance and  used  car  businesses  from  PTC 
authority,  to  prohibit  the  agency  from  in- 
vestigating children's  television  advertising 
and  the  tobacco  Industry's  health  disclosure 
practices,  and  to  strip  the  agency  of  a  key 
provision  of  Its  40-year-old  antitrust 
authority. 

A  consumer  activist  was  quoted  the  other 
day  as  saying  that  supporters  of  the  attack 
on  the  FTC  are  "portraying  themselves  as 
champions  of  deregulation"  when  in  reality 
"they  are  champions  of  consumer  fraud  and 
monopoly." 

That's  an  exaggeration,  of  course.  The  sup- 
porters aren't  championing  consumer  fraud 
and  monopoly.  But  in  their  zeal  to  get  the 
PTC  off  the  backs  of  business,  they  may  un- 
wittingly encourage  business  practices  that 
ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  they  may  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  of  an  agency  created  to 
protect  the  consumer. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times, 

Nov.  13.  1979] 

Funerals:  The  Pinal  Stage 

If  certain  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
friends  in  a  crucial  industry  have  their  way 
this  week,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
get  new  life  and  be  emasculated  In  the  same 
vote  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  issue  is  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  PTC, 
and  the  danger  of  emasculation  lies  In  an 
amendment  tacked  on  that  would  specifically 
prevent  the  PTC  from  proceeding  with  its 
funeral  trade  regulation  rule.  Aside  from  a 
sadistic  burial  for  the  minimal  kind  of  con- 
sumer protection  contained  In  the  FTC  rule 
(six  years  In  the  making) ,  a  cave-in  by  Con- 
gress to  a  powerful  lobby  will  open  wide  the 
door  for  other  trade  groups,  waiting  eagerly 
In  the  wings  to  press  for  wholesale  deregula- 
tion of  their  industries.  Rhetorical  assaults 
on  all  stripes  of  government  regulation  are 
as  popular  as  complaints  about  taxes.  Argu- 
ing that  the  solution  to  poor  regulation  Is  the 
elimination  of  all  regulation  would  be  chlld- 
Uh  if  It  weren't  so  threatening.  And  such 
special  Interest  legislation  can  be  expensive. 

The  FTC  rule  on  the  funeral  Industry  Is  a 
case  in  point.  Looking  at  the  $5.4  billion 
spent  annually  on  the  American  way  of  death 
and  the  abuses  revealed  by  Its  Investigations, 
the  PTC  drew  up  some  basic  provisions  to 
rein  the  worst  of  them :  Requiring  that  Item- 
ized  price   Information   be   given   over   the 


phone  before  the  funeral  (enabling  persons 
to  compare  before  they  buy);  prohibiting 
misrepresentations  by  undertakers  (such  as 
that  embalming  is  required  by  state  law  when 
most  states  have  no  such  laws) ;  prohibiting 
unfair  merchandising  practices  (undisclosed 
padding  of  bills  and  requiring  caskets  for 
cremation):  eliminating  restraints  on  com- 
petition (harassing  those  who  try  to  sell 
low-cost  funerals).  The  funeral  lobby  argues 
that  although  a  few  members  of  the  Industry 
may  engage  in  questionable  practices,  the 
FTC  action  is  overregulatlon.  We  disagree. 

Nearly  2  million  persons  a  year  arrange  for 
funerals,  spending  an  average  of  $2,400  for 
a  traditional  rite.  For  most  consumers,  it  is 
the  third  largest  expenditure  of  their  lives 
(after  a  house  and  car),  yet  they  make  de- 
cisions with  little  factual  Information,  at  a 
time  of  emotional  stress  compounded  by  time 
pressure  and  other  problems  attendant  on 
the  death  of  a  loved  one.  What  they  don't 
need  are  "grief  counselors"  helping  them  buy 
more  than  they  need  and  can  afford. 

One  must  wonder  at  the  marshalling  of 
opposition  forces,  given  the  skeletal  nature 
of  the  proposed  rule.  Aside  from  the  unique 
nature  of  the  funeral  that  catches  folks  at 
their  most  vulnerable,  one  can  hardly  Imag- 
ine other  businesses  operating  outside  such 
a  frame.  How  many  grocery  stores,  for  ex- 
ample, could  convince  Congress  or  customers 
that  Itemizing  is  unreasonable? 

The  thousands  of  consumers  and  hundreds 
of  organizations  which  have  written  the  PTC 
In  support  of  minimal  regulation  aren't  mak- 
ing up  malevolent  stories  of  abuse.  It's  not 
the  first  time  the  loudest  cries  of  foul  have 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  an  industry  unable 
or  unwilling  to  police  itself.  It  has  had  many 
decades  to  do  so.  Problems  persist.  The  House 
should  vote  against  the  amendment  throwing 
out  the  PTC  rule  In  the  Interest  of  average 
consumers. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal,  Nov. 

30,  1979) 

The  Mugging  of  the  FTC 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  deserves  a 
few  knocks.  Some  of  Its  actions  lately  have 
been  marred  by  overzealousness.  But  the 
knocks  that  the  agency  is  receiving  from  the 
House  exceed  the  FTC's  transgressions. 

In  its  own  zeal  to  pound  the  PTC,  the 
House  has  approved  legislation  that  Is  111 
conceived  and  excessively  favorable  to  spe- 
cial interests. 

For  instance,  the  House  moved  to  exempt 
agricultural  cooperatives  from  FTC  Jurisdic- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  commission  Is  In  the 
midst  of  a  complex  anti-trust  suit  against 
Sunklst  Growers,  one  of  the  country's  big- 
gest fruit  co-ops.  Sunklst  will  delight  in  that 
provision  if  it  becomes  law. 

Another  example  is  the  funeral  industry, 
which  has  resisted  FTC  regulation.  The  bill 
removes  the  entire  Industry  from  PTC  rule- 
making. 

Worst  of  all  Is  the  House  action  that  would 
allow  either  chamber  of  Congress  to  overrule 
an  PTC  finding.  Extreme  meddling  could  re- 
sult, negating  the  whole  theory  of  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies.  If  Congress  wants  to 
pass  on  every  PTC  decision,  why  have  an 
FTC  at  all? 

Unfortunately,  what  the  House  has  con- 
cocted is  mild  compared  to  what  the  Senate 
reportedly,  has  in  store  for  the  FTC.  ESno- 
tlons  against  the  agency  apparently  are  run- 
ning higher  In  the  Senate  than  In  the  House. 

Granted,  a  case  might  be  made  for  reduc- 
ing the  general  scope  of  the  FTC's  authority, 
for  sharpening  Its  role  and  procedures.  But  it 
is  ridiculous  to  exempt  an  industry  here  and 
an  industry  there.  And  to  let  Congress  veto 
FTC  actions  in  specific  cases  could  result  In 
the  public  welfare  being  regularly  subordi- 
nated to  political  pressure  groups. 


(Prom  The  Hartford  Courant,  Nov.  26.  197»1 
The  FTC  and  Its  Enemies 

The  current  deterioration  In  congressional 
performance,  and  the  lack  of  effective  lead- 
ership on  Capitol  HUl.  Is  reflected  In  the  as- 
sault mounted  against  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Operating  from  the  shaky  premise  that  the 
citizenry  demands  less  government  and  less 
federal  oversight,  congressmen  have  offered 
a  variety  of  bills  which  would  cripple  the 
effectiveness  of  an  Independent  regulatory 
agency  that  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  well-being  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  proposed  legislation  would,  in  part. 
allow  Congress  to  veto  any  new  FTC  rules, 
prior  to  their  taking  effect.  Many  of  the 
agency's  wide-ranging  regulations  are  aimed 
at  preventing  consumer  fraud  and  deceptive 
business  practices: 

Legislation  In  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment would  also  exempt  some  industries  and 
certain  business  practices  from  any  FTC  reg- 
ulation or  Investigation.  The  Insurance  In- 
dustry, funeral  parlors,  agricultural  coopera- 
tives, among  others,  would  all  be  further  ex- 
empted, to  avoid  embarrassment  to  congress- 
men who  run  from  Issues  that  pit  Influen- 
tial special  interest  groups  against  con- 
sumer Interests. 

The  shame  of  the  current  inquisition  is 
that  substantive  study  of  the  FTC  and  other 
regulatory  agencies  is  being  avoided,  in  favor 
of  a  few  slick,  cheap  political  shots,  which 
will  damage  the  FTC.  and  do  little  to  im- 
prove the  regulatory  process. 

Criticism  of  the  federal  regulators  has 
been  around  and  about  Washington  since 
long  before  the  FTC  began  the  activist  pur- 
suits. The  first  major  study  of  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  was  made  In  1937, 
and  that  the  President's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Management  described  the  reg- 
ulators as  a  "headless  fourth  branch  of  gov- 
ernment" virtually  Immune  to  White  House 
or  congressional  control. 

Two  studies  of  the  regulators  in  1949  and 
1955  also  found  the  agencies  undisciplined 
and  out  of  control,  with  agency  regulations 
replacing  "the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of 
law." 

The  bulk  of  the  criticism  directed  against 
the  agencies  Is  inspired  by  the  very  nature  of 
these  "Independent"  creatures.  The  history  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  is  filled  with  unend- 
ing battles  l>etween  Congress  and  the  White 
House  over  which  side  would  control  the 
powerful  agencies  designed  to  be  Independent 
of  them  both. 

The  agencies  have  never  been  as  Independ- 
ent as  the  civics  books  suggest.  In  its  early 
years.  Congress  dumped  political  hacks  In 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  several 
presidents  have  exercised  considerable  direct 
influence  over  the  agency  decision -making 
process. 

Most  important  in  this  permanent  struggle 
for  regulatory  power  between  the  White 
House  and  Capitol  HUl  has  been  the  philo- 
sophical differences  that  have  divided  them. 
Michael  Pertschuk,  the  present  FTC  chief, 
has  operated  under  the  generally  friendly 
protection  of  President  Carter,  In  the  face  of 
conservative  congressional  opposition.  The 
last  liberal  FTC  activist  head  who  enjoyed 
similar  protection  operated  in  the  early 
1960s,  when  Paul  Rand  Dixon  took  on  the 
"hucksters  of  Madison  Avenue,"  with  the 
blessings  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  federal  regulatory  agencies  In  general, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  par- 
ticular, gain  power  when  elected  ofltclals 
delegate  hard  decisions  to  them,  or  abdlcata 
responsibility  on  matters  of  policy.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  dabbled  in  some 
experimental  rule-making  that  strains  its 
mandate  and.  ijerhaps,  the  will  of  the  people. 
But  those  indiscretions  can  be  curbed  with 
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congressional    action   far   less   drastic   than 
what  Is  being  proposed. 

The  nation's  consumers  will  be  better 
served  by  an  aggressive  PTC  than  by  a  cau- 
tious. Indecisive  and  leaderless  Congress. 

(From  the  Alexandria   (Va.)    Gazette, 

Dec.   17.  1979) 

Destroying  an  Agency 

Short  of  a  presidential  veto,  ihcre  seems  to 
bo  nothing  which  will  save  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  excesses  of  a  Congress  responding.  Its 
members  would  have  us  believe,  to  the  na- 
tion's anti-regulatory  mood. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  FTC  Is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  efficient  regulatory  agencies  In 
Washington  It  is  performing  more  nearly  In 
accordance  with  the  charter  which  Congress 
wrote  for  It  than  most  others.  There  Is  less 
Infiltration  of  It  by  those  groups  it  was  set 
up  to  regulate  than  by  such  others  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  or  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

The  FTC's  very  excellence  Is  probably  the 
ma)or  reason  that  it  Is  being  gutted  by  the 
limitations  which  members  of  Congress,  re- 
sponsive to  the  lobbying  of  special  Interests, 
are  proposing  to  write  into  law. 

In  1952  the  Investment  banking  commu- 
nity with  Its  great  political  influence  In  both 
major  parties,  allegedly  stopped  further  pub- 
lication of  the  FTC's  investigations  of  how 
directors  who  served  on  boards  of  companies 
In  related  businesses  met  on  the  boards  of 
unrelated  companies  to  restrain  competition. 
The  FTC  then  became  Ineffectual.  But  about 
four  years  ago  it  started  to  get  serious  in  its 
Investigations  and  proposed  regulations. 

What  the  FTC  has  been  doing  is  hardly  ex- 
cessive. But  It  threatens  to  be  effective.  The 
businesses  and  Industries  affected  object  to 
that.  We  can  understand  that  Insurance 
companies,  professional  organizations  and 
used  car  dealers,  for  example,  don't  like  fed- 
eral interference.  But  the  federal  government 
Is  supposed  to  operate  in  the  Interest  of  the 
general  public,  the  mafority  made  up  of  peo- 
ple whom  those  regulated  would  like  to  profit 
off  without  hindrance. 

The  "customer  lobby"  hardly  exists  as  rep- 
resenting this  majority.  It  doesn't  contribute 
nearly  as  much  to  re-election  campaigns  as 
special  interest  and  business  political  action 
committees  do.  It  doesn't  take  a  federal  in- 
vestigation to  understand  to  whom  Con- 
gressmen respond,  considering  the  cost  of 
running  for  ofBce. 

(Prom  the  Chapel  Hill  (N.C  )  News  and 
Observer.  Nov.  29.  1979  [ 
Going  Too  Par  on  FTC 

Rep.  Richardson  Preyer,  D-N.C,  has  some 
Judicious  advice  for  congressional  colleagues 
who  are  trying  to  hobble  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  "It  has  been  open  season  on  the 
FTC."  say  Preyer.  "and  I  admit  that  I  have 
been  one  of  the  hunters.  But.  fair  Is  fare.  We 
should  not  let  the  smell  of  'olood  drive  us  into 
a  frenzied  and  foolish  crippling  of  the  FTC  " 

Propelled  by  the  trendy  scorn  for  govern- 
ment "intervention"  and  "regulation,"  legis- 
lation is  advancing  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  that  would  severely  restrict  the 
FTC's  ability  to  protect  consumers.  Examples 
of  PTC  overreaching  are  easy  enough  to  find 
But  the  PTC  also  has  a  record  of  success  in 
protecting  consumers  against  shvsters  in  the 
marketplace.  The  danger  now  i"s  that  Con- 
gress will  overreact  and.  in  trying  to  prevent 
FTC  overreaching,  will  also  weaken  protec- 
tion. 

The  most  dangerous  antl-FTC  proposal  lies 
in  the  House  bill's  provision  for  what  is  called 

^f?"*'^^*^''^'■  ''"°  ^"''«'"  *»^'s  provision, 
either  House  or  Senate  could  overrule  an 
FTC  regulation. 

The  one-chamber  veto  is  of  dubious  consti- 
tutionality. It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 


standard  procedure  in  the  United  States  for 
making  and  altering  laws.  In  which  there  is 
action  by  both  House  and  Senate  and  by  the 
President.  FTC  rules,  by  congressional  man- 
date, have  the  force  of  law.  But  a  one-cham- 
ber veto  would  allow  a  repeal  of  a  rule  by  a 
majority  of  either  the  House  or  Senate,  no 
matter  what  the  position  of  the  other  cham- 
ber or  the  president. 

Further,  the  one-chamber  veto  would  be  a 
lobbyists'  delight.  Whenever  the  FTC  pro- 
posed a  rule  annoying  to  a  business  or  pro- 
fessional interest,  the  lobbyists  for  that  In- 
terest would  only  have  to  seek  a  majority  in 
one  house  of  Congress.  The  groups  to  be  reg- 
ulated and  the  consumers  to  be  protected 
would,  then,  become  largely  a  matter  of 
which  lobbyists  were  more  effective  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee does  not  contain  a  one-chamber  veto, 
but  It  would  limit  certain  PTC  actions  and 
Jurisdictions.  The  problem  with  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  would  curtail  PTC  action  In 
advance,  before  anyone  could  know  whether 
any  specific  action  was  helpful  to  consumers 
or  an  example  of  overreaching. 

While  the  PTC  has  truly  been  an  activist 
agency,  there  already  exist  procedures  for 
keeping  the  FTC  from  becoming  a  runaway 
agency.  Presidential  appointment  of  com- 
missioners is  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
Efforts  to  weed  out  excess  regulations  can  be 
useful.  Congressional  oversight  of  the  FTC 
through  committee  hearings,  remains  a  le- 
gitimate undertaking.  After  such  hearings. 
Congress  could  force  the  FTC  to  cease  an  in- 
vestigation or  withdraw  a  ruling  through  the 
normal  process  of  enacting  legislation  after 
thorough,  open  debate. 

Perhaps  the  PTC  ventured  into  question- 
able territory  in  its  investigation  into  tele- 
vision advertising  aimed  at  children,  but  the 
regxilatory  agency  has  also  performed  valu- 
able service  to  American  purchasers  of  appli- 
ances, eyeglasses,  used  automobiles  and  un- 
developed real,  estate.  So,  Preyers  let's-not- 
get-oarried-away  warning  ought  to  be  heeded. 

(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Nov.  27,  1979  ( 

FTC  Serves  Public's  Interest  :  Force  for 
Needed  Business  Regulation 

Before  they  go  to  bed  each  night,  the  na- 
tion's congressmen  ought  to  be  required  to 
repeat  100  times.  "Not  all  government  regu- 
lation is  necessarily  bad." 

It  seems  an  obvious  enough  point.  Sure, 
some  regulation  is  bad;  it  hamners  business 
and  serves  no  one.  not  even  the  consumer. 
But  some  regulation  is  essential  to  protect 
the  public  from  dangerous  products  and  out- 
right misrepresentations.  The  alternative  is 
to  grant  some  busines.«;es  the  right  to  cheat 
you. 

That  thought,  however,  never  seems  to  have 
entered  the  minds  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  now  trvlng  to  dismantle  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  With  corporate  lob- 
byists gleefully  crowded  around,  committee 
members  have  been  approving  bill  after  bill 
to  cripple  the  agency. 

Not  everything  the  PTC  does  or  wants  to 
do  should  be  permitted,  but  by  and  large  it 
serves  the  public  well.  Committee  members 
should  quit  caving  into  the  special  Interests. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Times,  Nov.  28 

1979] 
FTC  Lynchers  Aren't  Doing  Us  a  Favor 
"Conservative"  voters  from  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  will.  It  is  said,  strew  rosebuds  be- 
neath the  feet  of  Sen.  Wendell  Ford,  Rep. 
Ron  Ma2zoll  and  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  when 
they  and  other  congressmen  return  home 
after  lynching  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

The  folks  In  our  two  states  are  fed  up 
with  government  regulation,  or  so  the 
theory   goes.    They   are   therefore   delighted 


that  Congress  wants  to  limit  the  FTC's  power 
to  stop  consumer  fraud  and  fight  anti- 
competitive business  practices. 

Moreover,  they'll  express  their  gratitude 
to  Sen.  FVard  and  the  others  next  November 
la  the  voting  booth.  (A  lot  of  businessmen 
are  grateful,  too,  as  the  candidates'  lists  of 
campaign  contributors  will  clearly  show.) 

The  political  soothsayers  may  be  right. 
Baiting  bureaucrats  Is  known  to  win  a 
politician  instant  acclaim  thesb  days. 

We  can't  help  but  wonder,  however, 
whether  that  generalization  is  in  fact  valid. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  local 
consumers  feel  about  specific  provisions  of 
the  legislation  before  Congress.  In  combina- 
tion, the  House  and  Senate  bills  would  all 
but  reduce  the  FTC  to  impotence. 

For  instance,  do  "conservative"  Ken- 
tuckians  really  favor  leglstlatlon  that  would : 
Force  the  FTC  to  end  an  investigation  of 
Suiiklst  Growers  Inc.,  an  agricultural  co- 
operative that  appears  to  have  become  a 
sort  of  OPEC  of  the  western  citrus  fruit 
industry?  The  agency  claims  Sunkist  en- 
gages in  anti-competitive  practices  to  main- 
tain its  near  monopoly.  Maybe  that's  why 
grocery  shoppers  feel  stung,  rather  than 
kissed,  when  they  buy  oranges  and  lemons. 
Prevent  the  commission  from  policing 
"unfair,"  as  well  as  "false  and  deceptive." 
advertising?  And  end  the  probe  of  television 
commercials  for  sugared  cereal  and  Junk 
food,  which,  to  the  dismay  of  parents,  den- 
tists, educators  and  reputable  businessmen, 
are  aimed  primarily  at  young  children? 

Pre.ent  the  FTC  from  requiring  used  car 
dealers  to  inspect  their  autos  and  Inform 
customers  of  defects?  Experience  in  Wiscon- 
sin has  shown  that  this  controversial  rule 
might  add  $20  to  the  price  of  a  car  and 
would  spare  many  a  consumer  the  misery  of 
owning  a  clunker. 

Kill  a  proposed  rule  requiring  funeral 
directors  to  Itemize  tbe  charges  for  their 
services  and  to  tell  customers  what  the  law 
requires  in  the  way  of  burial  and  cremation 
procedures? 

Prevent  the  FTC  from  revealing  that  con- 
sumers get  a  bad  deal  when  they  buy  certain 
types  of  Insurance? 

Torpedo  a  study  of  private  groups  that  set 
product  standards  and  confer  seals  of 
approval?  The  agency  wants  to  know  if  un- 
fair practices  are  limiting  competition  at  a 
high  cost  to  the  buying  public. 

Allow  one  bouse  of  Congress  to  veto  PTC 
regulations  for  purely  political  reasons  and 
without  serious  consideration  of  the  merits 
of.  or  the  need  for,  the  rule? 

Anyone  who  feels  intolerably  burdened  by 
these  PTC  activities  should  certainly  urge 
his  congressman  to  cripple  the  agency. 

But  doesn't  a  glance  through  the  above 
list  suggest  that  Congress,  for  less  than 
noble  reasons,  is  trying  to  stop  the  commis- 
sion from  carrying  out  its  responsibility  to 
search  out  and  prevent  abuses  In  the  mar- 
ketplace? Will  we  really  have  cause  for  cele- 
bration when  our  representatives  return,  in 
glory,  to  boast  of  their  assault  on  the  regu- 
latory monster? 

(Prom  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Nov.  21,  1979] 
A  Pine  Box  for  the  FTC? 

In  its  efforts  to  protect  the  U.S.  public  from 
the  worst  excesses  of  the  free-enterprise 
system,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
stepped  on  toes  in  any  number  of  Industries, 
including  the  funeral-home  business.  Now 
an  effort  is  being  made  on  Capitol  Hill  by  a 
wide  range  of  Industry  lobbyists  to  provide 
the  commission  with  an  unceremonlal  burial 
of  its  own. 

Interment  would  be  under  not  six  feet  of 
earth  but  a  welter  of  congressional  bans  on 
.specific  FTC  investigations  and  a  bill  that 
would  grant  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
a  veto  power  over  any  FTC  decision.  The 
latter    proposal    Is   particularly    pernicious. 
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since  It  would  set  a  precedent  of  letting  con- 
gressmen overrule  at  a  whim  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  supposedly  Independent  regula- 
tors. 

The  regulatory  commissions  play  a  unique 
and  Important  role  In  U.S.  government  as 
they  attempt  to  assure  that  a  wide  range 
of  economic  activities,  from  air  transporta- 
tion to  the  selling  of  prescription  drugs,  are 
carried  out  according  to  the  laws  Congress 
has  passed  over  the  years.  If  Congress  wants 
to  no  longer  promote  open  trade  and  fair 
advertising  and  discourage  monopolies.  It 
should  go  about  changing  those  basic  eco- 
nomic laws,  not  hounding  regulatory  com- 
missions like  the  FTC. 

The  FTC,  though,  is  a  convenient  target 
because,  after  more  than  a  half-century  of 
relative  passivity,  it  has  finally  begun  In 
the  last  decade  or  so  to  take  its  role  seri- 
ously. This  has  brought  It  Into  conflict  with 
one  lobby  after  another.  Including  potent 
ones  like  the  Insurance  Industry's.  It  was 
Just  a  matter  of  time  before  the  lobbyists' 
complaints  were  reflected  In  congressional 
action. 

The  FTC  Is  not  above  criticism.  In  the 
whole  area  of  restricting  mergers  and  other 
anticompetitive  developments,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  overlap  between  it  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  antitrust  division.  While 
most  of  the  FTC's  forays  Into  specific  eco- 
nomic or  advertising  abuses  are  more  than 
Justified,  some — like  the  hearings  on  tele- 
vision advertising  for  children — are  more 
interesting  than  genuinely  productive. 

But  the  vote  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  telling  the  commission  it 
could  not  require  that  undertakers  make 
prices  available  over  the  telephone  is  a  good 
example  of  how  not  to  go  about  regulating 
the  regulators.  Studies  by  the  FTC  have 
shown  a  pattern  of  consumer  abuse  in  the 
funeral-home  business  that  Is  widespread 
and  costly  to  families.  Instead  of  correcting 
these  problems,  which  have  been  estimated 
to  lead  to  the  waste  of  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  $3  billion  Americans  pay  each  year 
for  funeral  arrangements,  the  Industry 
would  rather  just  have  Itself  declared  above 
the  law. 

If  the  Senate,  which  has  traditionally  been 
less  obliging  to  lobbyists'  gripes  against  regu- 
lators than  the  House:  does  not  stop  this  bill 
and  the  one  establishing  congressional  veto 
power  over  individual  commission  actions, 
President  Carter  should.  The  president  de- 
serves credit  for  appointing  aggressive  con- 
sumer-minded members  to  the  commissions. 
But  that  reputation  will  not  last  if  Mr. 
Carter  stands  by  while  Congress  does  Its 
best  to  embalm  the  PTC. 

(From  the  Albany  (N.T.^  Times-Union, 

Nov.  29,  1979] 

Protectino  Consumer  Fraud 

You've  no  doubt  at  least  once  in  your  life 
bought  a  used  car  that  turned  out  to  have  a 
major  mechanical  problem  about  which,  you 
suspected,  the  dealer  was  well  aware. 

Or  you  have  experienced  some  of  the  fu- 
neral home  schemes  described  In  a  Times- 
Dnlon  series  in  June  1978,  schemes  designed 
to  distract  and  lure  you  into  a  higher-priced 
dlsplav  of  grief  than  you  intended. 

The  FTC,  you  would  be  happy  to  know,  has 
proposed  regulations  to  curb  such  practices. 

The  Senate  and  the  House,  you  will  be  un- 
happy to  know,  are  taking  action  to  curb  the 
PTC. 

The  Senate's  Commerce  Committee  has 
approved  a  bill  that  would  kill  the  used-car 
rules  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  FTC  proj- 
ects designed  to  protect  consumer  wallets. 

The  House  has  voted  to  prohibit  the  regu- 
laUon  of  the  funeral  industry.  (Rep.  Prank 
Horton  voted  against  that  but  our  other  area 
legislators  ducked  the  vote.) 


The  House  has  also  voted  to  end  the  FTC's 
investigation  of  whether  Sunkist  growers  are 
monopolizing  the  marketing  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit.  And  it  has  voted  to  subject  each 
pre  ruling  to  a  congressional  veto. 

That's  odd.  The  FTC  was  set  up  so  con- 
gressmen wouldn't  have  to  take  the  heat 
from  businesses  that  need  to  be  regulated, 
but  the  business  lobbyists  are  turning  up  the 
heat  anyway.  Sure  enough.  Congress  can't 
take  it. 

Why?  Because,  one  public  Interest  orga- 
nization leader  explained,  "widows,  kids  and 
poor  people  who  buy  used  cars  don't  have 
trade  associations." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  FTC  has  been 
guilty  of  excessive  enthusiasm  and  nonsense 
solutions  to  111-percelved  problems.  Congress 
needs  a  way  to  deal  with  such  excesses  In  a 
reasonable  way. 

But  the  current  campaign  against  PTC  Is 
not  a  campaign  for  reform  of  onerous  regu- 
lation as  some  claim.  It  is  a  campaign  to  pro- 
tect consumer  fraud. 

(From  the  Portland    (Maine)    Press  Herald, 

Nov.  22,  1979] 

The  FTC  Needs  Your  Help 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

New  York. — The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  fighting  for  your  money  and  your 
right  to  honest  advertising  in  the  market- 
place, and  it  badly  needs  your  help. 

Congress,  stuffed  to  the  gills  with  pleas  and 
threats  from  lobbyists  and  campaign  con- 
tributors, is  on  the  verge  of  killing  the  FTC's 
41 -year-old  right  to  prohibit  unfair  sales 
claims  and  practices.  They're  also  trying  to 
cut  other  aspects  of  the  FTC's  consumer- 
protection  authority  off  at  the  knees. 

On  Issues  like  this,  fought  out  on  bureau- 
cratic turf.  Congress  usually  hears  mainly 
from  Industry  lobbyists  and  a  few,  standard 
consumer  groups.  "The  average  voter  doesn't 
know  what  he's  losing  until  its  all  over. 

But  right  now,  you  can  make  a  difference. 
The  battle  is  boiling  to  a  head,  and  Congress 
is  home  for  Thanksgiving.  Your  elected  rep- 
resentatives really  can  be  moved  by  a  lot  of 
letters  from  constituents.  Call  your  congress- 
man or  senator;  write  to  him  at  his  home 
office  or  at  the  House  or  Senate  In  Washing- 
ton. Also,  write  to  the  architect  of  the  most 
damaging  proposals.  Sen.  Wendell  Ford  (D- 
Ky.),  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20510. 

Here's  a  partial  list  of  what  legislation 
pending  In  the  House  or  Senate  would  do : 

Eliminate  the  proposed  FTC  rule  that  re- 
quires funeral  homes  to  disclose  prices  and 
prohibits  them  from  charging  you  for  serv- 
ices that  you  don't  want. 

Prevent  the  PTC  from  looking  Into 
whether  large  farmers'  cooperatives  keep 
food  prices  unreasonably  high.  In  a  prece- 
dent-setting move,  Congress  would  stop  a 
case,  now  In  lltieatlon,  against  the  Sunkist 
Corporation,  which  the  FTC  says  controls  75 
percent  of  the  Western  citrus  crop. 

Eliminate  the  right  of  the  FTC  to  police 
unfair  sales  practices,  a  right  It  has  had  since 
1938.  This  rules  out  the  wind  of  marketplace 
policing  that  benefits  consumers  most. 

For  example,  the  PTC  could  no  longer  re- 
quire advertisers  to  substantiate  claims  In 
advance.  To  take  Just  one  Instance,  the 
maker  of  a  gasoline  additive  could  claim  that 
It  '"saves  gas"  without  making  any  systematic 
study  of  whether  It  does  or  not.  The  FTC 
couldn't  question  the  ads  without  financing 
Its  own,  expensive  tests  to  find  out  If  the 
claim  Is  true.  Because  of  the  high  price  of 
running  such  tests,  advertisers  would  be  free 
to  undertake  a  wide  rtuige  of  vague  and  un- 
substantiated claims  without  fear  of  gov- 
ernment challenge. 

According  to  FTC  chairman  Michael  Pert- 


schuk.  the  commission  also  relies  on  the  "un- 
fairness" test  to  require  manufacturers  to 
disclose  Important  buying  Information. 
Under  this  authority.  Insxilatlon  manufac- 
turers, starting  next  month,  will  have  to  re- 
veal the  R-value.  or  insulating  value,  of  their 
materials,  based  on  standard  tests,  consum- 
ers will  then,  finally,  be  able  to  tell  which 
products  do  the  best  job.  If  the  Ford  bill 
passes,  manufacturers  could  make  R-value 
tests  any  way  they  like,  or  not  make  them  at 
all. 

Without  the  unfairness  standard,  the  FTC 
could  also  be  prevented  from  forcing  mail- 
order vocational  schools  to  disclose  how 
many  jobs  they  really  get  for  their  graduates 
or  from  opening  up  the  medical,  eyeglass- 
sales  and  other  flelcte  to  price  advertising. 

Prevent  the  FTC  from  setting  trade  rules 
In  the  area  of  anti-trust.  The  target  here  is 
the  standard-setting  procedures  of  various 
Industries,  that  determine  which  products 
can  or  can't  be  used.  In  the  building  Indiis- 
try,  for  example,  concrete  pipes  may  be  the 
reigning  standard  for  outside  drains.  When 
effective,  and  less  costly,  plastic  pipe  comes 
along  the  concrete-pipe  manufacturers  could 
use  their  Influences  to  keep  the  plastic  out. 
The  result  Is  much  higher  buildings  costs. 

Institute  a  legislative  veto  of  everything 
the  PTC  does.  Just  one  house  of  Congress 
could,  by  majority  vote,  overturn  any  con- 
sumer-protection action  taken  by  the  PTC. 

The  FTC  Is  not  always  Just  and  wise.  But  If 
Congress  doesn't  like  a  speclflc  action,  both 
houses  should  challenge  it.  after  holding 
public  hearings  so  that  everyone  could  have 
his  say.  Instead,  they're  holding  an  undis- 
closed, high-priced  funeral  for  the  oommls- 
slon  Itself.  If  consumers  don't  speak  up,  it 
will  be  their  Ices. 

(From  the  Dally  News.  Oct.  8,  1979] 
Consumer   Protection   AcnvmES   Are 

THREA'TENED 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Do  you  think  that: 

Before  you  buy  a  used  car  you  should  be 
told  that  it  has  been  involved  In  a  serious 
accident? 

Before  you  spend  the  $2,500  traditional 
funeral  and  burial  service  often  costs  you 
should  know  that  immediate  cremation  or 
burial  would  run  less  than  half  as  much? 

Before  you  spend  the  money  to  Install 
insulation  In  your  home  to  help  curb  your 
winter  fuel  bills  you  should  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  efficiency  of  various  types  of  insula- 
tion products? 

Before  you  risk  spoiling  your  drapes,  car- 
nets  and  other  home  furnishings  by  Improper 
cleaning  you  should  have  the  same  sort  of 
care-instruction  labels  now  attached  to  most 
clothing? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these  questions 
Is  "Yes."  you  are  at  odds  with  many  members 
of  Coneress,  particularly  a  House  subcommit- 
tee that  oversees  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's funding. 

In  a  harsh  and  unusual  move,  a  House 
appropriations  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Rep. 
John  M.  Slack  (D-W.  Va  )  has  directed  the 
FTC  to  stop  most  of  its  major  consumer  pro- 
tection moves. 

The  subcommittee  Is  seeking  to  cut  off 
the  funds  the  agency  needs  to  Issue  rules 
policing  the  funeral  industry,  used  car  deal- 
ers and  makers  of  mobile  homes,  home  insu- 
lation products,  over-the-counter  drugs,  pro- 
tein supplements — to  give  you  merely  a 
sampling. 

The  reason :  Industry  complaints  about  the 
FTC's  "over-regulation"  and  the  public's  gen- 
eral distaste  for  government  Interference. 
The  result :  The  House  subcommittee  became 
a  target  for  Intense  lobbying  by  industries 
which  felt  their  profits  were  being  threatened. 

Trade  regulation  rules  are  In  many  ways 
similar  to  traffic  laws.  The  trade  rules  set 
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standards  for  acceptable  behavior  for  every- 
one within  an  Industry  and  define  practices 
which  are  unfair  or  deceptive.  As  with  traffic 
laws,  not  every  violation  can  be  caught,  but 
enforcement  and  even  the  existence  of  the 
rule  will  be  enough  to  discourage  gross  and 
repeated  violations. 

The  proposed  funeral  home  rule,  for  In- 
stance, would  among  other  things  require 
funeral  home  directors  to  disclose  prices  over 
the  phone  and  prohibit  them  from  mislead- 
ing customers  into  believing  such  services  as 
embalming  or  such  Items  as  vaults  are  neces- 
sary when  they  are  not. 

It  was  only  after  a  five-year  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  Industry  and  widespread 
hearings  that  the  FTC  concluded  such  basic 
rules  of  conduct  were  essential  to  assure  con- 
sumers a  fair  deal. 

The  funeral  industry  furiously  Insists  "not 
so!"  It  wants  the  FTC's  rule-making  author- 
ity more  tightly  controlled. 

So  do  many  other  powerful,  well-organized 
business  groups. 

An  irony  here  is  that  most  of  the  trade 
regulations  now  causing  such  controversy 
were  set  in  motion  four  years  ago,  when  the 
FTC  was  dominated  by  Republican  appoint- 
ees, reports  my  associate  Brooke  Shearer.  Now 
the  fu:i  Democratic -controlled  House  has  en- 
dorsed the  main  points  of  the  subcommittee's 
vote— although  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  FTC 
is  still  to  be  decided. 

The  House  has  given  the  FTC  funds  to 
continue  operating  only  until  November.  By 
that  time,  the  various  committees  that  super- 
vise the  agency  must  decide  formally  how 
much  the  PTC  can  spend  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

The  PTC  has  been  without  such  an  author- 
ization for  the  past  three  years,  largely  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  been  able  to  come  up 
v/lth  a  clear  definition  of  the  commission's 
mission. 

Meanwhile,  businesses  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields,  both  large  and  small,  well-organized 
and  determined  to  force  a  curtailment  in  the 
FTC's  independence  will  be  pushing  Congress 
to  grant  Itself  the  right  to  veto  any  FTC  rule. 

A  veto  power  of  that  nature  almost  cer- 
tainly would  cripple  the  agency's  consumer 
protection  efforts. 

You  don't  need  to  stretch  your  imagination 
much  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  heavily- 
financed  organizations  of.  say,  user  car  deal- 
ers and  funeral  home  directors  have  far  more 
clout  with  Congress  than  you.  as  an  individ- 
ual consumer,  or  member  of  a  consumer 
group.  And  certainly  they  have  more  ways  to 
"persuade"  Congress  than  an  agency  such  as 
the  FTC. 

Thus,  every  attempt  by  the  FTC  to  promote 
a  new  regulation  for  your  protection  would 
touch  off  a  new — and  most  likely,  success- 
ful— lobbying  effort  by  the  industry  or  indus- 
tries directly  affected  to  convince  Congress  to 
exercise  its  veto  power. 

[From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Dally  News, 

Oct.  7, 1979) 

Leave  PTC  AloKe,  It's  Doing  Its  Job 

(By  Bess  Myerson) 

Consumers  should  be  aware  that  there's  a 
strong  move  under  way,  led  by  many  industry 
lobbies  and  members  of  Congress  who  agree 
with  them,  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  ini- 
tials PTC.  Instead  of  standing  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  was  created 
In  1914  with  the  mandate  to  keep  business 
competition  free  and  fair,  the  opponents  of 
the  PTC.  would  like  to  make  a  few  changes 
in  lt«  operation  which  would  result  in  the 
Initials  standing  for  Forget  The  Consumer. 

Last  month,  at  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, which  were  Initiated  In  response  to 
charges  that  the  PTC  was  unfair  to  many  in- 
dustries through  excessive  industry-wide 
regulations,   there   were   demands   that   the 


agency's  authority  be  cut  back  and  limited. 
Strangley,  the  protests  came  from  those 
Industries  which  at  present  are  being  closely 
looked  at  by  the  agency  because  of  numerous 
consumer  complaints:  funeral  homes;  used 
cars;  hearing  aids;  mobile  homes;  home  in- 
sulation; non-prescription  drugs;  health 
spas;  apparel  (re:  labeling);  television  and 
advertising  (re:  commercials  on  children's 
TV  programs) ;  cereals;  among  others. 

There  were  a  few  consumer  representatives 
who  appeared  as  witnesses  to  defend  the 
agency's  present  efforts,  but  you  didn't  have 
to  be  an  investigative  reporter  digging  for 
hidden  details  to  see  which  way  the  tide  was 
running.  The  antl-FTC  attitude  was  right  out 
there  In  the  open,  and  If  the  lobbyist  pres- 
sure continues  as  strongly  as  It  has  up  to 
now— and  it  will,  and  If  consumer  support 
for  the  FTC  continues  to  be  as  Indifferent  as 
it  has  been — at  least  the  active  and  vocal  sup- 
port, then  the  opportunity  for  the  agency  to 
do  an  effective  Job  is  In  trouble. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  complaints  were  com- 
ing from  the  other  direction.  Consumers 
didn't  think  the  agency  was  working  as  hard 
to  protect  the  consumer  as  their  mandate 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  do.  And  the 
consumers  were  right.  There  were  consumer 
protections  that  were  gained  during  that 
period  but  for  the  most  part — from  the  con- 
sumer view — there  were  more  abuses  Ignored 
or  half -answered  than  corrected.  More  often 
than  not,  it  was  literally  business  as  usual. 

There's  been  a  change.  In  the  recent  past, 
and  especially  under  the  present  commis- 
sioner, there  have  been  renewed  and 
strengthened  efforts  to  regulate  higher 
standards  of  consumer  protection  In  a  num- 
ber of  Industries  which  didn't  seem  to  have 
either  the  ability  or  Inclination  to  self- 
regulate  themselves  to  acceptable  consumer 
protection. 

Nobody  wants  "over-regulation"  anywhere. 
Consumers  also  pay  the  price  of  that.  But 
consumers  know  that  to  some  industries  and 
to  some  companies  In'any  industry,  any  regu- 
lation Is  considered  too  much,  and  they  plead 
to  be  left  alone  to  do  the  Job  themselves.  But 
no  regulatory  agency  would  ever  have  been 
created  In  the  first  place  If  there  were  not 
gross  violations  and  abuses  by  those  in- 
dustries, and  companies  which  were  not 
doing  the  Job  themselves. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  24,  1980] 
The  Picture  Is  Delicious 

A  week  ago,  our  financial  section  told  about 
a  new  Federal  Trade  Commission  policy  on 
endorsements. 

"Prom  now  on,"  It  said,  "baseball  players, 
pop  singers  and  others  plugging  products  In 
commercials  must  actually  use  the  product 
If  the  ad  says  they  do." 

The  PTC  has  worked  hard  to  minimize 
deceptive  business  practices  and  because  of 
this.  I  love  the  FTC. 

Some  of  my  business-oriented  friends 
think  I'm  nuts.  They  think  the  PTC  Is  one 
of  the  federal  agencies  against  which  Throt- 
tlebottom  campaigned  with  the  slogan,  "We 
must  get  the  dead  hand  of  government  off 
the  throttle  of  American  industry." 

Hogwash!  I  am  as  business-oriented  as  the 
next  fellow,  and  I  think  that  when  the  FTC 
keeps  advertising  honest  It  helps  business- 
men as  well  as  consumers. 

After  all,  what  could  benefit  business  more 
than  an  agency  that  can  make  advertising 
honest  and  believable,  and  therefore  profit- 
able? 

Then  I  asked;  "Why  couldn't  we  Just  In- 
sist that  when  an  advertiser  pays  for  an  en- 
dorsement, he  must  reveal  how  much  he 
paid?" 

I  assume  Pishrow  Is  a  lawyer  because  the 
sigh  he  emitted  was  the  same  kind  I  got 
when  I  ask  my  lawyer  an  Innocent  question 
to  which  there  Is  no  quick  or  easy  answer. 

"One  of  the  basic  principles  in  the  guide- 
lines we  put  out  to  advertisers."  Flshrow 


said,  "Is  the  one  to  which  you  Just  made 
reference — that  there  should  be  disclosure 
of  any  material  connection  between  the  en- 
dorsement and  any  benefit  given  to  the  en- 
dorser, whether  It  be  money  or  anything  else. 

"The  oommtsslon  has  felt  that  almost  all 
members  of  the  public  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  realize  that  prominent  people 
don't  give  endorsements  free.  The  amount 
paid  Is  not  as  Important  as  the  knowledge 
that  the  endorsement  was  bought.  The  pub- 
lic Is  then  In  a  position  to  Judge  the  value 
of  that  endorsement. 

"However,  when  a  TV  commercial  purports 
to  show  an  average  consumer  on  a  hidden 
camera  and  It  creates  the  Impression  that 
this  is  a  genuine  endorsement  from  an 
ordinary  person  who  is  not  being  paid  for  It, 
we  must  Insist  on  an  honest  presentation. 
They  can  use  professional  actors  in  these 
scenes  If  they  want  to,  but  If  they  do  they 
must  say  so.  They  can  give  the  'average  con- 
sumer' money  or  other  things  of  value,  but 
If  they  do  they  must  say  so.  We  don't  tell 
people  how  to  advertise,  we  Just  say  that  their 
advertising  should  not  mislead  or  deceive." 

"Bravo!"  I  said,  and  this  time  the  sigh 
was  that  of  a  hamburger-lover,  not  a  lawyer. 
"If  you'd  really  like  to  pursue  that  Issue.  I 
can  give  you  the  name  of  a  person  who  Is  an 
expert  on  deceptive  practices." 

"Yes,  please  do,"  I  said.  And  he  did. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  yet  In  a  position 
to  tell  you  about  the  relationship  between 
the  half-inch  thick  full-color  beauties  in  the 
window  and  the  dismal  gray  wafers  of  meat 
available  at  the  corunter  Inside.  I  have  been 
calling  fcr  the  deceptive  practices  expert  for 
a  week,  but  I  haven't  gotten  through  yet. 

The  FTC  people  who  monitor  deceptive 
practices  are  obviously  busy  with  practices 
that  Involve  more  important  Issues  than 
anemic  hamburgers.  I  Just  hope  Congress 
keeps  its  grubby  hands  off  the  FTC  and  per- 
mits It  to  do  Its  Job. 

[Prom   the  Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 

Dec.  1,  1979] 

The  FTC  FREE-roR-Aix 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  finally 
been  brought  to  ground  by  lobbyists  who 
persuaded  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
week  to  Impose  antl-FTC  curbs.  The  Senate 
Is  expected  to  follow  with  restrictions  even 
more  severe. 

There  Is  no  single  legislative  Indignity 
among  the  many  measures  that  could  signal 
the  end  of  federal  trade  regulation.  But  the 
hodge-podge  of  special  Interest  gifts  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  and  the  antl-regulatlcn 
mess  being  brewed  by  the  Senate,  Is  an  em- 
barrassing pa-ka^e  of  bad  nubile  policy. 

The  House-approved  legislation  contains 
specific  exemptions  from  PTC  Jurisdiction  for 
agricultural  cooperatives  (a  target  of  FTC 
antitrust  Investigators)  and  funeral  homes 
(targeted  for  regulation  of  their  business 
practices).  The  legislation  would  also  allow 
either  the  House  or  Senate  to  veto  any  new 
FTC  rules,  within  90  days  of  their  difficult 
birth. 

The  weakness  In  this  style  of  legislating 
stems  from  the  Intellectual  laziness  which 
Inspires  It.  If  agricultural  cooperatives  are 
somehow  unique  in  the  American  market- 
place, then  the  nation's  antitrust  laws  should 
be  rewritten  to  reflect  it.  If  morticians  are 
blessed  with  a  special  privilege  that  allows 
them  to  transcend  the  greed  to  which  some 
other  businessmen  occasionally  fall  victim. 
then  the  FTC  mandate  to  protect  against 
unfair  business  practices  should  be  re- 
vamped to  reflect  that  special  grace. 

Under  present  law  and  congressional  in- 
tent, FTC  scrutiny  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives, which  organize  the  economic  power  of 
farmers  In  a  market  strategy  that  has  de- 
cidedly antl-competltlve  features.  Is  quite 
appropriate. 

Under  present  law  and  congressional  in- 
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tent.  FTC  scrutiny  of  funeral  homes,  which 
service  families  when  they  are  emotionally 
vulnerable,  and  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  many  consumer  complaints  at  FTC  public 
hearings.  Is  quite  appropriate. 

Congress  should  not  set  regulatory  policy 
on  a  case-by-case  show  of  hands.  The  na- 
tion's Independent  regulatory  agencies  can- 
not become  congressional  ap|>endage8,  If  they 
are  to  continue  to  protect  the  public. 

The  one-house  veto  of  FTC  rules  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  In  past  years,  but  the 
Senate  has  never  acted  on  It.  The  Senate 
should  continue  that  evasion.  Regulatory 
fKJilcy  should  not  be  subject  to  the  erratic 
congressional  whims. 

[From  the  Advertising  Age,  Dec.  3,  1979] 
FTC  Oets  Fast  Shuffle 

Even  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission now  admit  that  rulemaking  under 
the  Moss-Magnuson  Act  got  out  of  whack. 
Many  proposals — covering  marketing  activ- 
ities of  funeral  directors,  used  cars,  children's 
advertising — seemed  to  encompass  every- 
thing but  the  kitchen  sink.  Though  FTC  has 
been  willing  to  pull  back  as  evidence  dis- 
credited these  Ideas,  businessmen  rightly  feel 
it  has  no  regard  for  the  burdens  it  Imposes. 
Nor  Is  It  sensitive  to  the  complaint  that 
procedures  often  are  unfair. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  an  equally  heavy- 
handed  effort  to  set  it  all  straight  with  a 
new  law.  Not  simply  a  law  repealing  Moss- 
Magnuson,  and  returning  to  the  proven  le- 
gal grounds  which  existed  before  1975,  but 
a  composite  with  gimmicks  like  the  one- 
House  veto,  undercutting  the  political  Inde- 
pendence which  has  long  been  regarded  as 
an  Indispensable  virtue  of  FTC,  and  the  ma- 
nipulation of  established  statutory  phrases 
like  "unfair  or  deceptive"  to  such  a  degree 
that  legal  precedent  dating  back  as  much 
as  ten  years  could  be  left  In  doubt.  And  all 
this  on  the  basis  of  advice  which  members 
of  Congress  obtain  from  those  they  contact 
in  private,  without  a  serious  effort  to  re- 
cord the  views  of  diverse  authorities  who 
might  shed  some  light  on  the  Implication  of 
these  changes. 

The  present  rource  refiects  the  Judgment 
of  those  who  believe  nothing  Is  more  Impor- 
tant than  putting  a  Ud  on  FTC.  and  that 
this  must  be  achieved  when  the  passions  of 
the  moment  favor  that  enterprise.  We  be- 
lieve that  If  they  have  their  way  they  will 
discover — too  late — that  there  Is  something 
more  important.  That  something  relates  to 
how  they  go  about  imposing  the  lid. 

Lessons  of  history  long  ago  demonstrated 
the  Importance  of  orderly  procedure  as  a 
bulwark  of  liberty,  shielding  us  from  ill-con- 
ceived Judgments  of  transient  majorities. 
Our  nation  is  so  deeply  committed  to  or- 
derly process  that  we  even  provide  court 
hearings  for  offenses  as  trivial  as  a  traffic 
ticket.  FTC  may  need  a  lid.  But  the  prece- 
dent being  set  by  Imposing  that  Ud  without 
fully  exploring  the  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions Is  no  small  thing.  For  It  becomes  the 
stepping  stone  for  some  new  majority  to- 
morrow which  may  seek  to  even  the  score. 

No  doubt  there  are  pracmatlsts  who  say, 
"So  what?"  We  can  only  admire  their  omnip- 
otence. Without  securing  expert  Judgment, 
how  can  Congress  have  an  Informed  defense? 
In  the  absence  of  an  Informed  debate,  how 
can  the  courts  and  the  commission  divine 
the  true  intent  of  the  new  law?  Under  such 
circumstances,  how  can  those  who  think 
they  have  put  a  lid  on  FTC  feel  certain  this 
proposed  law  does  what  they  think  it  does? 

It  Is  particularly  unfortunate  that  adver- 
tising organizations  like  the  American  Assn. 
of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  have  identified  them- 
selves with  this  dubious  adventure.  Since 
the  turn  of  the  century  leaders  of  this  in- 
dustry have   been   able   to   boast  of   their 


strong  support  for  necessary  regulation,  and 
this  record  has  served  the  industry  well,  time 
and  again,  when  It  has  been  necessary  to  op- 
pose unwarranted  and  unworkable  laws.  The 
present  Industry  leaders  undoubtedly  feel 
they  will  stand  for  necessary  regulation.  But 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  hard  time  persuad- 
ing a  public  which  will  wonder  how  It  hap- 
pened that  we  went  Into  the  19806  vtrith  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  less  Independent 
and  less  powerful  than  the  commission 
which  was  expected  to  cope  with  the  market- 
place problems  of  the  1940s. 

[Prom  the  St.   Petersburg  Times,   Nov.   16, 

1979] 

The  Mxshepresentatites 

Call  It  the  House  of  111  Repute,  not  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  lower  cham- 
ber of  Congress  has  prostituted  Itself  to  the 
special  Interests,  and  the  vote  wasn't  even 
close. 

The  vote,  223  to  147,  was  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  from 
regulating  the  funeral  Industry.  It  has  been 
a  constant  scandal,  obvious  to  everyone  but 
the  Congress,  how  some  funeral  directors 
exploit  the  grief  and  guilt  of  their  clients. 
The  proposed  regulations  would  require 
nothing  to  offend  the  honest  majority  In 
that  trade — but  merely  price  disclosure, 
truth-telling  and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
public. 

As  every  House  member  knew,  there  was 
more  than  met  the  eye  to  the  amendment 
disabling  the  FTC's  funeral  Investigation. 
Every  anti-consumer  lobby  had  a  stake  In 
the  outcome. 

"If  one  special  Interest  can  beat  the  rules 
before  final  action,  then  we  know  every  other 
special  Interest  will  ask  for  an  exception," 
warned  Rep.  Robert  Eckhardt,  D-Texas. 
chairman  of  the  consumer  protection  sub- 
committee. 'This  will  open  the  gate  to  tak- 
ing apart  PTC  authority." 

Exactly. 

The  bill  under  debate  was  bad  enough 
without  the  funeral  amendment.  As  a  con- 
dition of  reauthorizing  the  FTC  itself,  it 
would  subject  every  future  FTC  regulation 
to  a  veto  by  either  house  of  Congress.  This 
procedure  is  probably  unconstitutional  and 
Is  bad  policy  at  best. 

If  the  Senate  cannot  improve  on  this  bill. 
President  Carter  must  veto  It.  It  will  be  a 
great  test  of  whether  his  administration  Is 
committed  to  public  good  on  private  greed. 
On  this  issue,  there  Is  no  In  between. 

Congress  has  both  the  FTC  and  the  White 
House  in  a  vise.  The  FTC  can  do  almost 
nothing  until  an  authorization  bill  however 
bad  Is  enacted. 

But  It  would  be  better  to  abolish  the 
FTC  than  to  continue  it  under  the  House 
bill.  As  amended,  the  House  bill  institution- 
alizes fraud  and  deceit  Instead  of  consumer 
protection. 

Florida's  delegation  did  better  than  most, 
splitting  7-7  with  one  absentee  on  the 
funeral  amendment.  Democrats  Charles 
Bennett,  Jacksonville;  Sam  Gibbons.  Tampa. 
Dan  Mica,  West  Palm  Beach;  Ed  Stack,  Fort 
Lauderdale;  and  Dante  Fascell.  William 
Lehman  and  Claude  Pepper  of  Miami  all 
voted  for  the  public  Interest. 

Voting  to  sell  out  the  public  were  Demo- 
crats William  Chappell.  Ocala;  Don  Fuqua, 
Tallahassee;  Earl  Hutto.  Panama  City; 
William  Nelson.  Melbourne;  and  Andy 
Ireland,  Winter  Haven,  and  Republicans 
Richard  Kelly,  New  Port  Rlchey.  and  C.  W. 
Bill  Young.  St.  Petersburg.  We  had  hoped 
that  Young  and  Kelly,  representing  districts 
with  many  senior  citizens,  would  vote  to 
protect  older  Americans. 

Other  great  disappointments  are  Nelson 
and  Ireland,  who  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  When  elected.  ea;;h  appeared 
to  symbolize  the  Independent,  thoughtful, 
"new-breed"  style  of  politician.  Appearances 
deceived. 


[From  the  Denlaon    (Tex.)    Herald.  Nov.  8, 

1979] 

An  Untottnoed  Feab 

The  American  Medical  Association  (AMA) 
reacted  with  predictable  consternation  re- 
cently to  the  ruling  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  physicians  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited from  advertising  their  fees  and 
services. 

Two  years  ago,  the  American  Bar  Assocla* 
tlon  (ABA)  expressed  similar  concern  over 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  oeniiittlne 
lawyers  to  advertise.  ABA  officials  vorrlrd 
aloud  that  commercial  advertising  would 
benefit  unscrupulous  lawyers  at  the  expense 
of  their  more  principled  colleagues. 

There  Is,  as  yet,  no  evidence  that  any- 
thing of  the  sort  has  happened.  What  does 
seem  apparent  Is  that  the  growing  volume 
of  legal  advertising  has  served  the  public  by 
enhancing  competition  in  the  marketplace. 

Why  should  advertising  work  any  differ- 
ently In  the  medical  profession?  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  a  service  for  which  the 
benefits  are  related  to  the  costs.  The  more 
consumers  know  about  both,  the  better. 

The  AMA's  concern  over  unethical  adver- 
tising Is  Justified.  But  existing  laws  and 
regulatory  agencies  already  provide  adequate 
safeguards  against  this  type  of  consumer 
fraud. 

The  likelihood,  then,  is  that  advertising 
In  the  medical  profession  will  yield  results 
similar  to  those  It  has  produced  In  other 
fields.  Namely,  greater  consumer  knowledge 
and  corresponding  competitive  pressure  to 
produce  the  best  possible  product  or  serrice 
at  lower  costs. 

[From  The  Nation,   Dec.    10,   1970] 
Getting  the  F.T.C. 

They  celebrated  Christmas  early  on  Capitol 
Hill  this  year.  A  House  subcommittee  passed 
a  "Christmas  tree  bill"  last  month  with  gifts 
for  Just  about  every  corporation  or  trade 
association  under  the  sun  that  has  a  gripe 
against  the  F'ederal  Trade  Commission.  Spe- 
cifically, the  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee adopted  a  forty-five-day  funding 
resolution  that  prohibited  the  F.T.C.  from 
undertaking  "any  new  activities."  such  as 
issuing  rules  or  launching  investigations  or 
pursuing  litigation.  Unaccustomedly  modest, 
the  subcommittee  kept  Its  beneficences 
quiet:  only  the  members  and  a  few  lobbyists 
were  present.  Nonetheless,  it  was  a  blatant 
example  of  the  Balkanization  of  the  House 
by  special  Interests  and  single-Issue  groups. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  adopted  Its 
subcommittee's  resolution,  and  the  F.T.C. 
was  left  to  operate  under  the  contingency 
funding  resolution  for  the  next  forty-flve 
days.  The  ^>use  restrictions  on  the  F.T.C. 
were  subsequently  swept  away  in  the  general 
budget  pandemonium,  but  never  fear,  lob- 
byists. 'The  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee 
is  now  holding  hearings  on  the  F.T.C.  before 
which  a  parade  of  r^resentatlves  from  busi- 
ness have  appeared  to  castigate  the  com- 
mission. The  best  guessing  right  now  Is  that 
the  Senate  will  go  about  eviscerating  the 
F.T.C.  In  a  more  genteel  way— either  by  nar- 
rowing Its  enabling  legislation  or  by  a  "legis- 
lative veto"  proposal.  The  latter  will  enable 
Congress  to  accomplish  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately what  the  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee did  In  one  whack.  I.e..  repeal  be- 
hind closed  doors  F.T.C.  regulations  that 
businessmen  don't  like. 

Back  In  the  1960s,  the  first  report  by 
Nader's  Raiders  speared — on  the  F.T.C.  The 
image  that  has  stuck  in  our  mind  adl  these 
years  Is  the  commissioners'  practice  in  those 
days  of  taking  frequent  naps  to  fill  their 
empty  afternoons.  Chairman  Michael  Pert- 
schuk  has  since  stirred  the  F.T.C.  out  of  Its 
somnolence,  and  it  has  taken  on  conglomer- 
ates, the  oil  companies  and  other  large  and 
powerful  Interests.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  the  eighteen  new  FT C.  rules  passed  or 
In  the  pipeline,   which  the  appropriations 
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subcommittee  succeeded  In  suspending,  were 
actually  written  under  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, and  iiave  been  refined  and  focused 
under  Pertschuk — hardly  the  depredations  of 
a  wild-eyed  antlbuslness  fanatic.  Still,  It  all 
goes  to  show  that  the  special  Interests — and 
their  Congressional  errand  boys — will  only  be 
satisfied  with  no  regulations  at  all. 

(Prom  the  Sunday  (Md.)  Sun,  Dec.  16,  1979] 
Picking  Apabt  the  PTC 

(By  Arthur  E.  Bowse  and  Bob  McGrath) 
A  year  ago.  Congress'  main  watchdog  over 
regulatory  agencies  concluded  after  study 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  gov- 
ernment's principal  consumer  protection 
agency,  was  having  "only  limited  success"  in 
assisting  victims  of  unfair  business  practices. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  recom- 
mended that  legislators  boost  the  agency's 
authority  to  police  the  marketplace  and 
urged  the  FTC  to  use  the  power  it  has  to  pro- 
tect the  public  more  efficiently. 

A  year  later.  Congress  is  picking  the  PTC 
apart  as  if  It  were  a  holiday  turkey  rather 
than  adding  meat  to  Its  bones.  Enjoying  the 
feast  Immensely — and  quietly — are  countless 
business  interests  which  have  become  targets 
of  PTC  actions  in  recent  years. 

The  latest  blow  to  tl^e  agency  came  Novem- 
ber 27  when  the  House  passed  an  PTC  budget 
authorization  bill  that  would  cut  off  several 
pending  regulations  and  set  up  a  legislative 
veto  arrangement  that  would  allow  either 
branch  of  Congress  to  knock  down  any  FTC 
action. 

It  was  the  first  time  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress had  ever  voted  to  block  an  FTC  regu- 
lation before  It  had  even  been  made  final. 

The  most  frequent  concern  expressed  by 
House  members  was  for  small  business,  which 
was  invariably  depicted  as  the  victim  of 
costly  and  unnecessary  regulation.  In  the  de- 
bate, scarcely  a  word  was  said  about  the  effect 
of  FTC  restrictions  on  the  buying  public. 

The  antl-regulatlon  mood  was  running 
even  stronger  when  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
met  November  20  to  vote  on  its  PTC  budget 
authorization  for  the  next  two  years.  The 
committee  approved  more  restrictions  on  the 
PTC  than  the  House. 

The  committee  Is  also  considering  propo- 
sals to  cut  back  the  FTC's  power  to  pursue 
monopolistic  practices  by  breaking  up  firms 
that  control  prices  and  supplies. 

A  proposal  to  restrict  FTC  power  to  issue 
subpoenas  (to  force  disclosure  of  certain 
Information)  is  In  the  bill  reported  to  the 
full  Senate. 

If  these  proposals  are  passed  by  both 
houses,  the  FTC  may  have  to  drop  major 
antitrust  cases,  including  ones  against  Exxon 
and  other  oil  firms.  ITT-Continental,  du 
Pont.  General  Motors,  Kellogg,  General  Mills 
and  General  Poods. 

Among  the  people  most  effected  by  House 
and  Senate  action — If  President  Carter  signs 
what  Congress  produces— will  be  buyers  of 
Insurance,  cars,  cereal,  citrus  fruits,  ency- 
clopedias and  funerals. 

Also  to  be  affected  would  be  virtually 
everyljody  who  buys  a  trademarked  item 
such  as  Formica,  or  a  product  that  must  con- 
form to  privately  set  standards,  such  as  light- 
ing, plumbing  and  construction  materials. 

If  the  committee  has  its  way,  the  FTC 
would  also  lose  much  of  Its  broad  power  to 
prevent  misleading  advertising. 

Nearly  everything  that  is  advertised  comes 
under  the  FTC's  wings,  but  few  of  Its  cases 
would  be  able  to  get  off  the  ground  if  Con- 
gress follows  the  Senate  committee's  recom- 
mendation and  bans  anv  action  against  ads 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  "unfair." 

The  Impetus  for  this  particular  attack  is 
the  agency's  controversial  proposals  to  re- 
strict certain  television  ads  aimed  at  very 
young  children    The  complaint  Is  not  that 


they  are  untrue,  but  that  they  unfairly 
convince  Impressionable  youngsters  to  de- 
mand sugary  Items,  such  as  candy  and  cereal, 
that  have  potentially  harmful  effects  on  the 
teeth  and  diet. 

A  ban  against  "unfair"  ads  would  end  ac- 
tion involving  TV  ads  of  this  type.  It  would 
also  prevent  the  Pre  from  acting  against 
ads  with  unsubstantiated  claims,  says  the 
PTC. 

Congressional  critics  of  the  embattled 
agency  contend,  however,  that  action  against 
such  ads  would  still  be  possible  under  the 
agency's  authority  to  take  action  against 
false  or  deceptive  ads. 

Then,  too,  there  may  be  a  ripple  effect  that 
extends  beyond  the  actual  curbs  Imposed 
on  the  FTC,  especially  If  the  agency  takes  the 
blunt  messages  to  heart  and  draws  back  from 
actions  that  might  still  be  within  its  power 
to  take. 

In  the  past  year,  the  agency  has  watered 
down  a  number  of  proposals  after  reading 
earlier  criticism  from  Congress, 

Among  proposed  rules  that  have  been  i-ut 
back  or  delayed  after  a  wave  of  complaints 
from  affected  busdnesses  have  been  ones  re- 
garding the  sale  of  hearing  aids,  vocational 
school  courses  and  home  Insulation  products. 

The  agency  originally  proposed  a  number  of 
restrictions  on  claims  made  for  hearing  aids' 
In  order  to  prevent  misrepresentation.  Most 
of  these  were  dropped  In  favor  of  a  30-day 
trial  period,  which  some  large  manufacturers 
already  allow. 

Original  rules  on  vocational  schools  would 
have  required  disclosure  of  numerous  facts 
and  required  students  to  reaffirm  the  con- 
tract within  14  days  before  courses  could 
begin.  Many  of  these  requirements  were 
dropped,  and  a  10-day  coollng-off  period  was 
set,  in  which  a  student  can  drop  out  and  get 
a  prorated  refund. 

Recently,  the  agency  has  postponed  to  De- 
cember 31  the  effective  date  for  rules  requir- 
ing manufacturers  to  Include  "R"  values 
(the  measure  of  effectiveness)  on  labels  and 
Insulation  products. 

Even  more  Important  to  consumers  may 
be  actions  taken  by  the  full  Hoi;se  and  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  exempt 
certain  industries — certain  firms  in  some 
cases — from  pending  FTC  actions. 

Among  these  are: 

Insurance — By  prohibiting  the  FTC  from 
even  investigating  this  gigantic  Industry. 
Congress  will  be  removing  one  of  the  few 
effective  critics  of  the  industry  and  the  way 
states  regulate  it. 

Since  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of  1945, 
the  federal  government  has  been  precluded 
by  law  from  regulating  Insurance. 

But  numerous  studies.  Including  some 
done  by  congressional  committees,  have  con- 
cluded that  the  states  are  not  protecting 
Insurance  buyers  from  deceptive  and  fraudu- 
lent practices  costing  consumers  billions 
more  than  necessary  each  year. 

In  one  year  alone,  said  a  recent  FTC  re- 
port on  life  Insurance,  buyers  lost  $1.3  bil- 
lion they  could  have  earned  elsewhere  with 
excess  premiums  pocketed  by  the  companles- 

Another  study  by  the  FTC  found  many  el- 
derly people  paying  through  the  nose  for 
"Medlgap"  policies  either  duplicating  each 
other  or  providing  little  protection  for  the 
money  Involved. 

These  tmd  other  studies  so  enraged  the 
Insurance  Industry  that  they  sought  help 
on  Capitol  Hlli.  One  senator  even  suggested 
that  "criminal  sanctions"  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  PTC  from  looking  into  alleged 
abuses  In  Insurance. 

Automobiles — For  five  years,  the  FTC 
studied  the  selling  of  used  cars  to  see  what. 
If  anything,  could  be  done  to  help  buyers  get 
what  they  pay  for 

In  November,  1978.  the  agency  proposed  a 
series  of  rules  designed  to  provide  buyers 
with  more  information.  Sellers  would  be  re- 
quired to  Inspect  each  car  and  put  either  an 


"OK"  or  "Not  OK"  beside  each  mechanical 
item  on  a  list.  Stickers  would  also  have  to 
disclose  warranty  terms,  safety  defects,  mile- 
age, what  the  car  was  previously  used  for  and 
whether  it  had  been  totalled  in  a  wreck. 

Dealer  associations  complained  that  such 
a  sticker  would  amount  to  a  warranty,  which 
the  FTC  did  not  have  authcnrlty  to  require. 
They  brought  their  case  to  Congress,  where 
they  found  a  friendly  reception. 

The  bill  voted  by  the  Senate  committee 
will  prevent  the  FTC  from  issuing  any  rules 
requiring  inspection  of  used  cars. 

Funerals — The  FTC  also  spent  five  years 
investigating  the  funeral  industry,  which  lias 
been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  books  and 
studies  alleging  widespread  abuses  and  waste- 
ful practices. 

One  of  the  most  common  problems,  said 
the  agency  staff,  was  the  practice  of  using 
package  prices  rather  than  itemized  prices, 
thus  leaving  the  buyers  often  unprepared  for 
the  size  of  the  final  bill.  The  FTC  proposed 
that  more  price  information  be  disclosed. 

The  agency  also  proposed  that  certain 
practices  be  changed.  Including  the  common 
one  of  embalming  without  permission  of  rel- 
atives or  friends  of  the  deceased.  Millions  of 
dollars  could  be  saved  for  consumers,  said 
the  agency  staff. 

Funeral  directors  fought  the  FTC  all  along 
the  way.  finally  bringing  their  grievances  to 
Congress.  As  a  result,  the  FTC  pulled  back 
most  of  its  proposed  rules.  Including  a  ban  on 
package  pricing. 

Essentially,  the  rules  that  are  left  simply 
require  more  disclosure  of  Information.  A 
prominent  Industry  Journal  concluded  that 
the  Industry  could  "live  with"  the  revised 
rules. 

But  the  funeral  industry  kept  up  the  fight 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  House  to  pro- 
hibit the  FTC  from  issuing  any  rules  affect- 
ing funerals. 

Pood  prices — Two  years  ago.  the  FTC 
launched  an  investigation  to  see  what  effect. 
If  any.  Sunklst  Growers.  Inc.,  a  large  co- 
operative, was  having  on  prices  people  pay 
for  citrus  fruit  in  a  number  of  Western 
states. 

According  to  the  agency,  Sunklst  controls 
no  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
oranges  and  lemons  In  the  Western  states 
and  has  used  antl-competltive  practices  to 
Increase  that  control  and  set  prices. 

The  FTC  has  proposed  divestiture  of  some 
of  Sunklst's  larger  companies  in  order  to 
bring  more  price  competition. 

But  Sunklst  contends  that  the  FTC  has  no 
authority  to  get  Into  anything  having  to 
do  with  cooperatives  because  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  of  1922,  which  granted  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  Immunity  from  anti- 
trust prosecution.  The  act  is  supposed  to  be 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, but  the  department  has  never  filed  an 
antitrust  case  against  a  cooperative. 

Sunklst  suggested  that  the  FTC  focus  In- 
stead on  the  acquisition  of  food  products 
by  large  conglomerates.  But  the  agency  re- 
plied that  Sunklst  is  a  large  combine  Itself 
and  that  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  was  In- 
tended to  help  small  farmers,  not  large  orga- 
nizations. Sunklst  sales  last  year  were  $513 
million. 

Representative  Mark  Andrews  (R.-N.D.) 
won  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  FTC  au- 
thorization act  in  the  House  to  block  the 
agency  from  making  an  antitrust  case 
against  any  cooperatives. 

Encyclopedias — The  FTC  has  been  active 
In  pursuing  many  alleged  abuses  in  the 
selling  of  encyclopedias,  particularly  the 
common  ploy  of  posing  as  interviewers  or 
survey-takers  to  gain  admission  into  a  home. 

In  a  case  involving  Encyclopedia  Brl- 
tannlca,  the  FTC  resolved  complaints  about 
misrepresentation  by  an  order  requiring 
among  other  things,  that  company  per- 
sonnel   carry    a   card    Identifying    them   as 
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sellers  of  encyclopedias.  The  cards  must  be 
shown  to  potential  customers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conversation. 

The  company,  however,  claims  that  the 
FTC  requirement  that  sales  personnel  iden- 
tify themselves  has  put  the  company  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  other  com- 
panies not  so  required. 

In  the  Senate  committee.  Senator  John 
Warner  (R.  Va.)  won  unanimous  passage 
of  an  amendment  requiring  the  FTC  to  re- 
open any  final  order  if  an  affected  company 
claims  that  a  major  change  in  market  con- 
ditions has  resulted  from  the  order. 

Although  the  rule  change  is  designed  to 
help  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  only,  it  Is 
written  broadly  enough  to  be  used  by  many 
companies  to  overturn  FTC  regulations 
without  court  review. 

Product  standards — Many  consumers  are 
required  to  buy  certain  products  rather  than 
competing  ones  of  equal  value  or  better  value 
tecause  of  overly  restrictive  product  stand- 
ards, according  to  an  FTC  study. 

Examples  cited  are  requirements  for  much 
more  electrical  lighting  than  necessary  for 
buildings  and  requirements  for  the  use  of 
certain  kinds  of  pipe  or  wiring  in  new  houses 
and  commercial  buildings.  As  much  as  $3.5 
billion  in  energy  waste  a  year  from  such 
standards  has  been  alleged  in  complaints  to 
the  FTC. 

The  FTC  has  proposed  rules  that  would 
require  greater  consumer  representation  on 
standard-setting  organizations  and  would 
make  such  groups  more  responsible  for  the 
truthfulness  of  certifications. 

But  representation  groups.  Including  Un- 
derwriters' Laboratories  and  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Senate  committee  to  approve  a 
change  In  FTC  law  which  would  stop  the 
action  in  its  tracks. 

The  committee  voted  to  prohibit  the 
agency  from  prescribing  "any  trade  regula- 
tion rules  with  respect  to  unfair  methods 
of  competition." 

Although  backers  of  the  change  said  It 
would  affect  only  the  FTC  work  on  stand- 
ards, the  FTC  commissioners  were  not  so 
sure  In  a  letter  to  the  committee  urging — 
unsuccessfully — that  it  not  act  on  the 
matter. 

General  restrictions — In  addition  to  those 
specific  restrictions  are  several  general  ones 
that  are  virtually  the  same  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  blUe. 

They  Include  a  requirement  that  the  FTC 
draw  up  semi-annual  agendas  of  action  for 
12  months  ahead,  plus  updates  describing 
the  status  of  pending  rules.  The  PTC  would 
be  allowed  to  propose  a  rule  not  on  the 
agenda  only  if  an  explanation  is  given  to 
Congress, 

Each  Item  on  the  agenda  would  have  to 
Include  the  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  FTC  official  responsible  for 
responding  to  any  (congressional)  Inquiries 
relating  to  the  item. 

Whenever  the  FTC  decides  on  a  rule-mak- 
ing action.  It  would  have  to  publish  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  describing  the  need  for 
action,  any  alternatives  available  and  the 
costs  and  benefits  Involved.  Deadlines  are 
also  set  for  agency  actions. 

Semi-annual  oversight  hearings  would  also 
be  required,  thus  doubling  the  usual  an- 
nual reviews  of  the  agency  by  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

The  Senate  bill  also  would  allow  winners 
of  court  challenges  of  FTC  actions  to  collect 
legal  fees  from  the  agency.  But  the  bin  does 
not  set  up  extra  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  the  FTC  would  have  to  dip  into 
Its  operating  funds  In  such  cases. 

Money  for  paying  expenses  for  citizen  wit- 
nesses at  agency  hearings  would  also  be  cut 
substantially  by  both  bills 


I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sept.  28, 

1979) 
FTC  Is  AND  Should  Be,  Zealous  in  Its  Work 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
running  Into  a  lot  of  flack  recently.  There 
was  a  time,  a  decade  or  so,  when  the  PTC 
was  widely  (and  quite  correctly)  regarded  as 
£,  refuge  of  political  backs  who  might  as  well 
close  up  shop  for  all  the  good  they  were 
doing.  In  recent  years,  though,  the  FTC  got 
Its  act  together  and  under  Michael  Perts- 
chuk, who  took  over  as  chairman  two  and  a 
half  years  ago.  It  has  been  doing  Its  Job  of 
protecting  the  American  consumer  with  con- 
siderable zeal. 

Too  much  zeal,  according  to  its  critics.  In 
the  House,  attempts  are  being  made  to  put 
reins  on  the  agency  by  forbidding  it  to  en- 
gage in  "any  new  activities"  and  to  give 
Congress  a  veto  over  the  trade  rules  it  pro- 
mulgates. In  the  Senate,  a  Commerce  sub- 
committee has  been  holding  hearings  in 
which  representatives  of  sundry  industries 
have  been  testifying  about  the  Inconven- 
iences to  which  the  agency  has  allegedly  sub- 
jected their  Industries, 

What  Inconveniences?  Well.  In  accord  with 
Chairman  Pertschuk's  aim  of  making  the 
FTC  "the  best  public  Interest  law  firm  In 
the  country."  the  agency  has  been  investi- 
gating alleged  antitrust  violations  In  the  oil 
Industry  and  the  health  care  field. 

It  has  proposed  rules  to  protect  buyers  of 
used  cars  from  having  lemons  unloaded  on 
them.  It  has  proposed  regulations  aimed  at 
broad  reforms  of  the  funeral  Industry.  In- 
cluding requirements  that  survivors  be  told 
clearly  of  the  prices  they  are  paying  for  ev- 
erything connected  with  funerals  and  that 
they  be  protected  from  various  forms  of  mis- 
representation. It  has  sought  to  get  rid  of 
prohibitions  on  advertising  by  physicians, 
and  it  did  override  state  laws  prohibiting  ad- 
vertising eye-glasses.  It  has  Investigated 
charges  that  some  Insurance  companies  have 
engaged  In  unlawful  discrimination  against 
minorities  by  "red-lining"  in  refusing  to 
write  automobile  Insurance. 

Let  It  be  admitted  that  on  occasion  FTC 
staffers  have  gone  overljoard.  as  they  did 
when  they  looked  into  the  question  of 
whether  tobacco  advertisers  were  engaged  In 
deceptive  practices  by  showing  pictures  of 
cowboys  and  happy  couples  using  their  prod- 
uct. Let  it  also  be  noted  that  Congress  does 
have  the  responsibility  of  oversight  to  the 
regulatory  agencies  It  creates  The  FTC.  cre- 
ated in  1914,  is  such  an  agency  and  its  work 
should  be  examined  periodically. 

Attempts  to  keep  it  from  doing  its  work, 
though,  are  something  else.  The  work  is  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  from  fraudu- 
lent and  deceptive  practices,  to  encourage 
competition,  and  stop  antitrust  violations. 
"In  fact,"  one  corporating  president  testified 
in  criticizing  the  FTC,  "the  agency  clearly 
functions  as  an  advocate."  That  is  exactly 
how  it  la  supposed  to  function  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  consumer. 

[From  the  Sun-Times.  Sept.  25.  1979] 
Consumer  Interests  in  Peril 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  one  fed- 
eral agency  that  really  is  trying  to  protect  the 
little  guy.  So  naturally.  Congress  is  trying  to 
destroy  It. 

The  FTC  saved  consumers  at  lesat  $60  mil- 
lion a  year  by  forcing  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  to 
allow  Its  Jeans  to  be  sold  at  a  discount. 

It  forced  trade  schools  to  tell  their  appli- 
cants how  many  of  their  students  graduate 
and  get  Jobs  and  to  give  pro-rated  tuition 
refunds  to  dropouts. 

It  wants  used-car  dealers  to  list  the  defects 
In  their  Jalopies  or  admit  they  haven't  been 
Inspected. 

It  says  funeral  homes  should  itemize  prices, 


rather  than  soak  the  bereaved  with  "package 
deals"  they  can't  afford. 

Special-Interest  lobbyists,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  they  control,  have  had  about 
all  of  this  they  can  take.  Last  week  the  House 
voted  to  give  the  FTC  only  45  days'  operating 
money  and  to  prohibit  it  from  approving  new 
rules  or  starting  new  projects. 

The  strategy  is  to  let  the  agency  twist 
slowly  in  the  wind  while  the  House  pressures 
the  Senate  to  accept  its  Insidious  scheme  to 
let  either  house  veto  any  FTC  rule.  No  other 
federal  agency  is  subject  to  such  a  veto. 

That  would  effectively  kill  the  FTC,  and 
with  it  any  meaningful  consumer  protection. 
Powerful  business  groups  could  Ignore  the 
commission  and  concentrate  on  persuading 
Congress  to  undo  its  acts.  Campaign  contri- 
butions carry  more  weight  in  congressional 
cloakrooms  than  in  FTC  hearing  rooms. 

The  PTC  may  have  gone  too  far  at  times  It 
wants  to  cancel  the  Formica  trademark  on 
the  grounds  that  consumers  don't  realize  it's 
Just  a  more  expensive  brand  of  laminated 
plastic.  It's  considering  banning  commercials 
for  highly  sugared  foods  on  children's  TV. 
Maybe  caveat  emptor  should  apply  to  coun- 
tertops  and  baby  teeth. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  FTC  has  helped  con- 
sumers much  more  than  It  has  hurt  private 
enterprise.  If  members  of  Congress  cripple  or 
kill  the  agency,  they  will  have  done  a  terrible 
disservice  to  people  who  elected  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22. 1979J 
Down  wmi  Evebtthinc? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  evisceration  threatened  a 
few  days  ago  by  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee. The  odds  are  that  some  dismem- 
berment of  this  and  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies will  occur  before  the  members  of  Con- 
gress go  home  to  face  the  voters. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  good  news  to  many 
critics  of  government  regulations  and  the 
agencies  that  write  and  enforce  them.  At  long 
last,  the  bureaucrats  are  getting  theirs — or 
so  It  seems.  But  the  problem  of  curtailing 
unnecessary  government  regulation  is 
tougher  than  many  critics  (and  many  mem 
bers  of  Congress)  think  It  is.  and  the  danger 
is  that  the  96th  Congress  will  end  up  making 
things  worse  Instead  of  better. 

Consider  some  of  the  remedies  that  have 
been  suggested.  First,  there  Is  the  proposal 
to  give  the  federal  courts  more  supervisory 
authority  over  the  regulatory  agencies.  This 
Is  likely  to  create  more  red  tape  and  lawyers' 
fees  than  It  eliminates.  Then,  there  is  the 
legislative  veto.  It's  probably  unconstitu- 
tional and,  at  least  in  its  one-house  form. 
Is  certainly  a  lobbyist's  dream  come  true. 

Next  comes  the  idea  of  cutting  off  an 
agency's  funds  for  any  investigation  that  a 
member  of  Congress  doesn't  like.  Might  as 
well  abolish  the  agencies  altogether  as  do 
that — given  the  ties  that  every  industry  has 
to  at  least  one  powerful  member.  Finally, 
there  is  the  proposal  not  to  permit  commis- 
sioners, in  particular  those  of  the  FTC,  to 
talk  to  staff  members  of  the  commission. 
This  would  defeat  the  whole  Idea  of  what 
regulatory  commissions  are  about. 

It  is  understandable  that  some  members 
of  Congress  are  attracted  to  these  wild 
schemes  When  OSHA's  efforts  at  expansive 
regulation  backfired,  business  all  over  thr 
country  learned  that  if  the  complaints  were 
loud  enough  something  might  happen.  Right 
now.  the  FTC's  regulations  are  beginning  to 
bite,  and  when  the  funeral  directors  and  the 
used-car  dealers  back  home  complain,  con- 
gressmen listen. 

Sen  Wendell  Ford,  however,  seems  to  have 
the  situation  In  perspective.  He  told  his  col- 
leagues the  other  day  that  congressional 
oversight  through  its  regular  committees  Is 
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the  best  mechanism  for  solving  problems 
with  overeager  regulatory  agencies.  It  seems 
to  have  worked  with  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  and  It  Is  Ukely  to  work 
with  the  others. 

Unfortunately,  congressional  oversight  Is 
slow  and  unspectacular.  It  doesn't  have  the 
political  appeal  of  a  quick  fix  that  will  let 
members  go  home  a  year  from  now  and  ex- 
plain how  they  have  -voted  to  stop  those 
awful  bureaucrats  dead  In  their  tracks.  But 
It  works.  And  It  doesn't  destroy  the  good 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  needed  regula- 
tions along  with  the  bad  and  the  unneces- 
sary. Congress  ought  to  think  about  It. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Sept.  16,  1979) 
Financial  Sabotage  in  Congress 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Ironically 
has  come  to  full  bloom  as  an  aggressive  reg- 
ulatory agency  at  exactly  the  same  time  that 
sentiment  has  increased  to  cut  back  on  gov- 
ernment regulation. 

Many  businesses  and  many  legislators  have 
legitimate  gripes  about  government  rules, 
but  there  Is  a  way  to  go  about  seeking  change 
that  does  not  include  current  tactics  by 
some  members  of  the  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  that  handles  the  commission's 
money. 

At  an  unannounced  meeting  last  week, 
subcommittee  members  tentatively  approved 
a  laundry  list  of  specific  programs  lor  which 
they  would  deny  funds  to  the  agency:  an 
antitrust  Investigation  of  the  nation's  eight 
largest  oil  companies  and  another  of  the 
auto  Industry,  plus  rule-making  procedures 
on  funerals,  used-car  sales,  hearing  aids, 
mobile  homes,  children's  television  advertis- 
ing, nonprescription  drugs  and  other  activi- 
ties. 

Industry  sentiment  to  curb  the  PTC  has 
long  existed,  but  it  has  gained  congressional 
support  In  recent  years,  especially  In  the 
House  and  especially  since  Michael  Perts- 
chuk  became  the  agency's  chairman.  As  a 
Senate  staff  aide.  Pertschuk  helped  write 
legislation  broadening  the  commission's 
powers.  The  antlcommlsslon  sentiment  has 
now  taken  the  form  of  proposed  legislation 
that  would  give  Congress  veto  powers  over 
any  rules  that  the  agency  promulgates. 

The  agency  is  a  creature  of  Congress.  Con- 
gress rightfully  exercises  Its  control  through 
what  Is  called  the  "oversight  process."  That 
means  that  senators  and  representatives  hold 
hearings  about  how  agencies  spend  their 
money,  what  results  they  obtain  and  what 
legislation  might— or  might  not— be  needed 
to  correct  problems.  In  fact,  Sen.  Wendell 
H.  Ford  (D-Ky.),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
consumer  subcommittee,  will  start  four  days 
of  oversight  hearings  Tuesday. 

Meantime,  the  House  subcommittee  will 
make  Its  decision  this  week.  If  Congress 
wants  to  change  the  mandate  of  the  commis- 
sion or  any  other  agency.  It  should  do  it 
through  full-dress  presentations  before  Its 
policy-making  committees,  like  Ford's,  not  at 
an  appropriations  subcommittee  meeting 
that  only  Industry  lobbyists  seem  to  know 
about. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Aug   25 

1979] 

Pedesal  Trade  Commission  Fight 

Are  the  following  national  policies  desir- 
able or  undesirable?: 

Consumers  must  be  given  information 
about  major  mechanical  and  safety  defects 
in  second-hand  cars. 

Television  advertising  aimed  at  children 
is  subject  to  restraint  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Funeral  directors  must  give  bereaved 
consumers  Itemized  price  information  de- 
tailing costs  of  a  funeral. 

Uniform  standard  setting  by  groups  such 


as  the  Underwriters  Laboratory  for  electrical 
appliances  is  subject  to  PTC  review  to  see 
that  it  is  not  antl-competltlve. 

The  FTC  may  investigate  the  practices  of 
professional  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Medical  Association,  American 
Bar  Association  and  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. 

If  most  of  your  answers  are  "no",  you  will 
agree  with  the  business  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington and  forces  in  Congress  that  now  are 
trying  to  restrain — some  say  kill — the  Fed- 
eral  Trade    Commission. 

The  FTC  Is  on  the  spot,  with  the  House 
expected  to  pass  legislation  this  year  to 
limit  its  power  in  some  of  the  above  areas, 
and  to  subject  its  remaining  power  to  legisla- 
tive veto.  FTC's  budget  also  has  been 
threatened. 

The  FTC  seems  to  have  gotten  too  as- 
sertive under  Chairman  Michael  Pertschuk. 
who  was  appointed  In  1977  to  serve  until 
1984.  Pertschuk  says  he  is  simply  fulfilling 
FTC's  mandate  to  ferret  out  "unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices"  in  trade,  but  critics 
call  him  an  enemy  of  free  enterprise. 

Quite  the  contrary,  says  Pertschuk.  FTC 
is  "trying  to  strengthen  the  role  of  competi- 
tion .  .  .  the  absolute  antithesis  of  socialism." 
Our  answers  to  the  questions  asked  above 
are  mostly  "yes",  reflecting  a  faith  that  open 
practices  and  full  disclosure  usually  are  apt 
to  lead  to  higher  standards  and  better  per- 
formance than  secrecy.  Our  reservation  Is 
primarily  to  the  free  speech  aspects  of  TV 
ad  limitation,  though  not  to  the  underlying 
goal  of  minimizing  exploitation  of  children. 
Pertschuk  claims  that  offended  businesses 
are  after  FTC  because  they  tasted  blood 
after  kUling  the  creation  of  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  no. 
To  us,  one  good  reason  for  nixing  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  was  that  the  FTC 
legislation  already  was  on  the  books  and 
that  promised  enough  government  inter- 
vention and  protection  for  consumers. 

A  federal  agency  to  monitor  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive practices  seems  eminently  desirable. 
Congress  obviously  thought  so  35  years  ago 
when  it  created  FTC.  In  todays  more  com- 
plex society  It  is  even  more  desirable. 

We,  too,  are  fed  up  with  government  agen- 
cies that  overregulate.  But  policing  decep- 
tive trade  practices  seems  to  us  Just  as  im- 
portant as  having  uniformed  policemen  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  nation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15,  1979) 
An  Attack  on  the  FTC 
A  few  years  ago,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  in  trouble  because  it  wasn't  do- 
ing Its  Job.  It  was  a  moribund  agency  that 
did  little  more  than  consume  tax  dollars. 
Now  the  Commission  is  In  trouble  because  it 
is  doing  Its  Job  well.  That's  the  meaning  of  a 
vote  by  which  a  House  subcommittee  has 
tentatively  decided  to  cut  off  the  money 
for  many  of  the  commission's  current  In- 
vestigations. 

This  reversal  in  the  way  the  FTC  Is  re- 
garded is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  aggres- 
sive leadership  a  series  of  chairmen  have 
brought  it.  No  one  is  suggesting  any  more, 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  back,  that  it  be 
abolished  for  falling  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws  protecting  consumers  against  unfair 
practices  In  the  marketplace.  Now  the  com- 
plaint Is  that  the  FTC  is  enforcing  these  laws 
too  strictly  and  driving  big  and  small  busi- 
nesses wild  with  investigations  into  prac- 
tices the  staff  believes  may  be  deceptive  or 
unfair. 

The  caUlogue  of  the  FTC's  current  sins  is 
a  long  line,  if  you  take  the  subcommittee's 
vote  seriously.  It  voted  to  kill  investigations 
Into  the  operations  of  the  oil  and  auto  In- 
dustries and  the  practices  used  by  those  who 


market,  among  other  things,  used  cars,  hear- 
ing aids,  mobile  homes,  television  advertis- 
ing, home  Insulation,  apparel,  protein  sup- 
plements, nonprescription  drugs,  and  spa 
and  funeral  services. 

Few  observers  are  in  sympathy  with  every- 
thing the  FTC  is  doing  these  days.  But  the 
blunderbuss  approach  by  the  House  subcom- 
mittee is  ridiculous.  If  Congress  thinks  the 
FTC  has  established  bad  rules  for  the  fu- 
neral industry,  for  example,  1(  can  pass  a 
law  eliminating  or  changing  those  rules.  But 
this  should  happen  only  after  hearings  by 
committees  concerned  with  the  substance  of 
the  rules. 

Deregulation  of  business  has  become  pop- 
ular on  Capitol  Hill  in  recent  months  and 
Is  now  being  pushed  with  a  vengeance.  Like 
the  bin  the  Senate  passed  recently  to  ex- 
pand the  authority  of  the  federal  courts  over 
the  regulatory  agencies,  this  attack  on  the 
FTC  says  more  about  Congress  than  it  does 
about  an  agency's  performance. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  17.  1979) 
FixiNO  Tickets  in  the  Big  Leagues 
It  Is  no  surprise  that  used  car  dealers  do 
not  like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It 
wants  to  make  them  disclose  any  major  de- 
fects in  the  cars  they  want  to  sell.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  funeral  directors  do  not  like  the 
P.T.C.  The  commission  wants  them  to  itemize 
their  prices  for  bereaved  customers.  It  Is  no 
surprise  that  cereal  companies  do  not  like  the 
P.T.C.  It  is  considering  possible  restrictions 
on  the  kind  of  advertising  they  aim  at  young 
children,  especially  on  behalf  of  heavily  sug- 
ared cereals. 

Nor  is  It  surprising  that  big  oil  does  not 
like  the  P.T.C. 's  antitrust  case  that  seeks  to 
divest  eight  major  companies  of  their  eastern 
refineries.  Or  that  the  auto  Industry  does  not 
like  the  commission's  investigation  of  its 
competitive  structure.  Or  that  many  other 
Investigative  targets — Insulation.  mobile 
homes,  hearing  aids — wish  they  could  make 
the  P.T.C.  go  away. 

With  enemies  like  these,  one  might  think, 
a  vigorous  P.T.C.  should  have  plenty  of 
friends,  there  being  many  more  abused  con- 
sumers than  abusive  manufacturers.  But 
that's  not  the  way  political  logic  works  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  combined 
lobbying  power  of  Its  enemies  now  threatens 
to  bring  the  commission  to  its  knees. 

For  years,  the  P.T.C.  was  the  doddering 
grandfather  of  regulatory  agencies.  But  it 
came  to  life  in  the  inld-1970's.  and  has  flour- 
ished under  its  present  chairman.  Michael 
Pertschuk.  We  generally  favor  the  commis- 
sion's new  proposals:  yet  it  might  be  con- 
ceded that  Its  new  aggressive  warrants  Con- 
gressional appraisal.  That  is  what  a  consumer 
subcommittee  Is  about  to  give  It  in  five  days 
of  hearings  in  the  Senate,  an  orderly  ap- 
proach that  makes  all  the  more  repellent 
what  is  going  on  in  the  House. 

The  Issue  in  the  House  arose  before  an  ap- 
propriations committee.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings, no  warnings  and  no  debates,  only  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  lobbyists'  carnival. 
The  committee  would  forbid  consumer  pro- 
tection Investigations  and  the  proposed  used 
car,  funeral  and  other  rules.  It  would  ban 
P.T.C.  actions  In  agriculture,  a  trademark 
case  and  the  auto  investigation.  And,  like 
ward  politicians  voting  to  fix  traffic  tickets 
for  their  friends,  members  seek  to  muscle 
into  the  oil  company  case.  Though  it  Is  before 
an  administrative  Judge,  they  would  forbid 
the  P.T.C.  to  spend  a  cent  to  continue  It. 

Perhaps  the  members  did  not  stop  to  think 
how  such  recklessness  would  look  to  the  pub- 
lic; perhaps  they  did  and  don't  care.  Either 
way,  there  is  a  chance  to  correct  their  bald 
excesses  when  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  reviews  the  subcommittee's  work 
this  afternoon.  We  hope  It  imdoes  the  fix. 
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(Prom  the  News  Bulletin,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  December  1979  ] 
Funerals:  Hypocrisy  in  the  House 

What's  most  upsetting  about  the  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  month 
which  prevents  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (PTC)  from  enforcing  long-overdue  reg- 
ulation of  the  funeral  Industry  is  the  blatant 
hypocrisy  of  a  number  of  Congressmen. 

During  debate  In  recent  years  over  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Protection  Agency,  many 
members  argued  that  the  agency  was  not 
needed  since  existing  regulatory  bodies — 
such  as  the  FTC — already  had  adequate 
power  to  protect  consumer  Interests. 

Now  when  the  FTC  attempts  to  use  Its 
power  responsibly  in  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  must  deal  vrith  the  funeral 
industry  each  year,  many  of  those  same  Con- 
gressmen have  voted  to  take  away  the  agen- 
cy's power  and  limit  its  effectiveness. 

If  that's  not  hypocrisy,  we  don't  know 
what  is. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  Association  fa- 
vors blanket  government  regulation.  To  the 
contrary,  we  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  eliminate  counterproductive  rules 
and  regulations  at  all  levels  of  government. 

We  have  led  the  fight,  for  example,  to  lift 
unnecessary  regulations  on  price  advertising 
of  prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses  and  hearing 
aids,  as  well  as  ruies  that  prohibit  generic 
drug  substitution.  And  we  have  worked  close- 
ly with  other  consumer  groups  seeking  dereg- 
ulation of  the  airline  and  trucking  Industries. 

But  In  the  case  of  the  funeral  industry,  the 
overwhelming  evidence  compiled  through 
more  than  five  years  of  hearln/^s  and  through 
t'\ousands  of  letters  from  our  members  and 
0  .her  consumers  supported  the  need  for 
some  regulation. 

After  this  comprehensive  study,  and  after 
discussions  wltli  industry  representatives, 
the  FTC  issued  a  final  set  of  regulations 
scheduled  to  take  effect  this  month.  But  de- 
spite the  fact  that  some  Industry  spokesmen 
stated  earlier  this  year  that  they  "could  live 
with"  the  new  rules,  the  funeral  Industry 
and  its  business  supporters  launched  a  major 
lobbying  campaign  to  prevent  their  enforce- 
ment. 

leading  the  fight  to  stymie  the  FTC  was 
US.  Rep.  Martin  Russo  (D-Tll.),  the  same 
Congressman  who  worked  with  the  medical 
lobby  to  kill  the  vitally  needed  hospital  Cost 
Containment  bill  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  year. 

He  and  his  allies  In  Congress  and  Industry 
rode  to  victory  on  a  wave  of  the  anti-Wash- 
ington, antl -regulation,  anti-consumer  rhet- 
oric that  has  become  so  fashionable  these 
days.  But  when  all  of  that  rhetoric  was 
stripped  away,  here's  what  they  were  essen- 
tially saying: 

Despite  the  fact  that  funeral  homes  In  this 
country  are  a  $4  bllllon-a-year  Industry,  they 
should  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than 
"small  business"; 

There  is  something  wrong  with  requiring 
funeral  homes  to  disclose  itemized  price  In- 
formation by  phone  or  In  person — a  practice 
that  is  commonplace  In  most  businesses; 

Funeral  directors  should  have  carte 
blanche  to  embalm  without  permission  of 
the  family;  and 

Steps  to  encourage  greater  free-market 
competition  In  the  funeral  Industry  are  \m- 
called  for. 

That  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  buy  these  illogical  argu- 
ments and  Ignore  the  needs  of  their  most 
vulnerable  constituents — the  newly  be- 
reaved— is  both  tragic  and  Insulting  to  mil- 
lions of  American  consumers. 


(Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct.  27. 1979) 

F*UNERAL-TRADE    ABUSES    MUST    STOP 

It  has  been  16  years  since  Jessica  Mltford's 
shocking  best-seller  "The  American  Way  of 
Death"    inflamed    public    opinion    against 
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abuses  in  the  (5.4  bilUon-per-year  funeral 
industry.  And  it  has  been  at  least  six  years 
since  the  FWleral  Trade  Commission  (PTC) 
began  developing  a  much-needed  rule  to 
regulate  that  Industry. 

All  those  years  of  concern  and  effort  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  down  the  congressional 
drain  now  In  a  mindless  flush  of  antl-Oov- 
emment,  anti-regulation  rhetoric.  Abuses  In 
the  funeral  trade  are  as  common  and  per- 
sistent as  they  are  ghoulish.  The  bereaved 
public  needs  protection  against  them. 

Illinois  Democrat  Martin  Russo  Is  poised 
with  amendments  to  kill  the  funeral -regula- 
tion measure  when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  next  week  as  part  of  the  broader 
PTC  authorization  bill.  Those  amendments 
should  be  rejected.  The  proposed  regulations 
requiring  price  disclosures  and  prohibiting 
misrepresentations,  unfair  practices,  and  In- 
terference with  competition  are  entirely 
reasonable. 

There's  simply  no  excuse  for  allowing  fu- 
neral homes  to  refuse  to  disclose  Itemized 
prices  both  by  phone  and  In  person.  Lump- 
sum package  deals  are  legitimate  as  options, 
but  Itemization  of  prices  is  a  standard  busi- 
ness practice  and  should  be  available  to 
mourners  or  their  representatives,  such  as 
clergy,  who  are  helping  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements. 

No  other  business  enjoys  tacit  Oovemment 
permission  to  lie  to  customers  about  legal 
requirements  for  their  services;  why  should 
funeral  directors  be  able  to  lie  with  impu- 
nity about  laws  concerning  embalming,  or 
about  the  preservative  effect  of  embalming, 
caskets,  or  burial  vaults?  Obviously,  they 
should  not.  Nor  should  morticians  be  per- 
mitted to  embalm  corpses  without  permis- 
sion from  family  members. 

When  It  comes  to  the  FTC's  effort  to  pro- 
tect free  market  competition,  even  the  most 
conservative,  anti-regulation  member  of 
Congress  ought  to  approve  of  the  proposal. 
Competition,  whether  from  other  funeral 
homes,  from  crematorltims.  or  from  non- 
profit memorial  societies,  surely  should  be 
protected  from  boycotts  or  threats  by  the 
established  special  Interests. 

The  bereaved  public,  which  sooner  or  later 
Includes  nearly  every  American  consumer. 
has  waited  too  long  already  for  relief  from 
exploitation  at  the  moment  of  extraordinary 
emotional  vulnerability.  Congress  should  ap- 
prove the  FTC's  funeral -regulation  proposals 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  final  ripoff. 

(From  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Wednesday. 
Oct.  24.  1979] 

A    FUNERAL    FOR    THE    FTC? 

Fair  competition!  Consumer  protection! 
Noble  words,  and  more  than  60  years  ago 
the  Congress  created  an  agency,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC),  to  breathe  life 
into  them. 

But  the  PTC  was  a  paper  tiger,  sleeping  In 
the  sun  while  the  hyenas  and  Jackals  con- 
tinued picking  the  poor  consumer's  bones. 

That  is,  it  was.  A  few  years  ago.  Congress 
tired  of  having  the  FTC  make  consumer  law 
ad  hoc,  one  culprit  at  a  time.  It  gave  the 
FTC  power  to  lay  down  trade  regulations 
saying  In  advance  how  entire  Industries 
should  behave.  Next.  Jimmy  Carter  came 
along  and  appointed  a  fine  new  FTC  chair- 
man. Michael  Pertschuk. 

The  tiger  stirred.  It  roared.  And.  as  one 
might  expect,  the  Jackals  and  hyenas  are 
scared  of  Icsing  their  free  lunch.  They've 
ganged  up  on  the  PTC.  they  have  it  at  bay, 
and  they  Just  might  be  about  to  pick  Its 
bones  clean. 

The  Issue  Is  a  bill,  two  years  overdue,  to 
reauthorize  the  FTC.  The  House  has  Insisted 
on  giving  either  house  of  Congress  the  power 
to  overrule  the  FTC  when  It  adopts  trade 
regulations  that  displease  special  Interests. 
So  far.  the  Senate  has  refused  to  go  along 
with  this,  but  the  Senate's  back  finally  Is 
bending. 


Of  course.  Congress  ought  to  have  the  last 
word  over  agencies  such  as  the  PTC,  to  which 
it  has  delegated  lawmaking  power.  But  what 
two  houses  give,  it  should  take  two  bouses 
to  take  back. 

This  week  or  next,  the  House  will  vote  on 
an  FTC  bill  that  embodies  the  one-houae 
veto,  a  gimmick  of  dubious  constitutionality. 
At  least  this  version  Is  as  benign  as  the  con- 
sumer protection  subcommittee  dared  to 
make  It.  If  the  House  voted,  say,  to  toss  out 
an  FTC  rule  protecting  people  who  buy 
used  cars,  the  Senate  would  have  30  days 
to  overrule  the  House. 

The  veto  power  is  far  from  the  worst  of 
what  lurks  in  the  House.  Three  pending 
special  Interest  amendments  would  curtail 
the  FTC's  attack  on  alleged  monopoly  in  the 
breakfast  cereal  Industry,  forbid  the  FTC 
from  investigating  agricultural  marketing 
cooperatives,  and  prevent  the  PTC  from  en- 
forcing some  sensible  and  sadly  overdue  fu- 
neral Industry  regulations  that  have  been 
under  development  for  six  years. 

The  funeral  Industry's  front  man.  Rep. 
Marty  Russo,  D-Ill..  shlUed  for  the  medical 
lobby  last  year  when  be  cast  the  deciding 
committee  vote  that  killed  the  bopsltal  cost 
containment  bill. 

The  coincidence  Is  striking  and  significant. 
If  the  FTC  Isn't  to  be  allowed  to  represent 
the  consumer  vls-a-vls  funerals,  what  of  tb« 
other  Industries  It  Is  Investigating,  such  •• 
medicine,  mobile  homes,  new  home  con- 
struction and  used  cars?  "If  we  can't  win 
funerals."  says  a  friendly  House  staff  mem- 
ber, "we  can't  win  any  of  those." 

The  FTC's  Investigation  proved  that  fu- 
nerals cost  too  much  because  the  consumen 
have  too  little  choice  In  how  they  are  car- 
ried out  and  because  there  Is  hardly  any 
price  competition.  It  also  documented  dis- 
graceful conduct  by  a  minority  of  funeral 
directors. 

In  the  public  Interest,  the  rules  would 
require  Itemized  price  disclosure  and  pro- 
hibit such  goullsh  practices  as  embalming 
without  permission  and  forcing  relatives  to 
purchase  expensive  caskets  when — as  In 
immediate  cremation — they  are  not  nec- 
essary. 

The  rules  themselves  would  not  be  nec- 
essary If  the  states  had  acted.  But.  apart 
from  a  few  such  as  Arizona.  Texas  and  Flor- 
ida, state  regulation  Is  at  the  whim  of  the 
industry,  discouraging  competition  and 
shielding  the  unscrupulous  practitioner. 
Florida's  new  law,  made  possible  by  a  "sun- 
set" deadline  on  the  toothless  old  law,  was 
modeled  on  the  proposed  FTC  code. 

The  FTC's  rules  would  benefit  citizens  of 
all  states,  including  the  few  which  have 
responded  to  the  need.  On  Oct.  10.  the 
Arizona  State  Board  of  Funeral  Directors 
and  Embalmers  emphatically  endorsed  the 
FTC's  efforts  saying: 

". . .  funeral  services  consumers  are  unique- 
ly vulnerable  .  .  .  The  demonstrated  need 
exists  for  active  and  aggressive  coordinated 
enforcement  efforts  by  federal,  state  and 
local  consumer  fraud  agencies  In  thli 
area . . ." 

There  could  be  no  greater  consumer  fraud 
than  for  the  Congress  to  create  high-minded 
laws  and  agencies,  only  to  repudiate  them 
when  they  threaten  to  fulfUl  their  purposes. 
Adoption  of  the  Russo  amendment,  and 
others  of  It's  like,  would  confirm  Mark 
Twain's  theorem  that  ".  .  .  there  Is  no  dis- 
tinctly native  American  criminal  class  exceed 
Congress."  Fortunately,  the  rest  of  the  House 
still  has  a  chance  to  prove  Russo — and 
Tvrain — wrong. 

[Prom  Marianne  Means.  CBS  Radio  Network. 
CBS  Radio  Network.  Sept.  36.  1979] 

I'm  Marianne  Means. 

Lobbyists  for  big  business  Interests  have 
been  very  successful  recentlv  In  drumming 
up  support  for  the  notion  that  the  federal 
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government  Imposes  too  many  regulations 
on  too  many  Individuals  and  Industries. 
They  have  painted  a  pitiful  picture  of 
honest,  hard-working  American  businessmen 
and  women  forced  to  charge  Inflationary 
prices  because  of  the  terrible  costs  of  meet- 
ing federal  standards. 

Deregulation  has  found  a  sympathetic  ear 
on  Capitol  HUl.  It  has  become  a  popular 
rallying  cry,  because  politicians  hate  unnec- 
essary paperwork  and  red  tape  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  us  do.  But  deregulation  Is  also 
the  banner  under  which  business  lobbyists 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  destroying  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

The  FTC.  you  see.  has  been  doing  Its  Job 
too  well.  It  has  aggressively  been  challenging 
a  wide  variety  of  Industries  which  have  pro- 
voked consumer  complaints  about  unfair 
and  deceptive  trade  practices.  The  FTC  has 
Initiated  proceedngs  to  regulate  funeral 
directors,  used  car  dealers,  children's  televi- 
sion advertising,  the  oil  Industry,  credit 
bureaus.  Insurance  underwriters,  chemical 
companies,  the  auto  Industry,  health  spas, 
and  other  powerful  vested  Interests. 

As  a  result,  nobody  loves  the  FTC  but  the 
people.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Business  Rouadtable,  and  spokesmen  of  all 
those  Industries  affected  have  mounted  a 
massive  campaign  to  put  the  FTC  out  of 
business.  They  have  been  so  effective  that  a 
House  Subcommittee  the  other  day  nearly 
forced  the  PTC  to  halt  Its  major  antitrust 
investigations. 

The  FTC  has  been  denied  proper  funding 
for  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  while  Congress 
has  vyrangled  about  Its  future.  The  poli- 
ticians have  been  imable  to  agree  how  far 
they  can  go  In  restraining  the  agency's  reg- 
ulatory powers  without  looking  like  they 
are  selling  out  consumer  protection  alto- 
gether. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  pressing 
for  a  one-house  veto  over  all  FTC  regula- 
tions. This  evil  little  scheme  would  allow 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  acting  alone, 
to  kill  any  FTC  ruling  within  a  specified 
period  of  time.  This  kind  of  second-guessing 
has  the  potential  for  a  p>olitical  nightmare. 
Lobbyists  would  have  a  field  day.  Congress 
Is  simply  not  equipped  to  Judge  fairly  the 
merits  of  detailed  rules  Issued  by  a  special- 
ized agency  after  years  of  study.  The  one- 
house  veto  may  also  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Senate  thus  far  has  not  been  enthu- 
siastic   about    the   one-house    veto,    but    it 
seems  to  be  wavering.  The  PTC  needs  more 
friends — and  fast. 
This  is  Marianne  Means  for  Spectrum. 

[Prom  Common  Cause,  December  1979] 

Special  IimnirsT  PoLmcs  and  thb  PTC  . . . 

(By  David  Cohen) 

Waving  a  banner  labeled  "Oet  Government 
Off  Our  Backs,"  special  interests  continue  to 
dominate  Congress.  They  have  hijacked  the 
drive  for  necessary  regulatory  reforms  and 
are  transforming  It  Into  a  relief  measure  for 
their  specific  economic  Interests. 

The  target  Is  the  effective  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC) — an  independent  regula- 
tory agency  with  the  mandate  to  protect  the 
public  from  unfair  and  deceptive  business 
practices  and  to  promote  competition.  On 
the  pretext  of  shielding  the  Innocent  from 
unnecessary  regulation,  powerful  special  in- 
terests are  asking  Congress  to  free  them 
from  FTC  regulatory  authority. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  has  called  the 
assault  on  the  PTCs  power  "nothing  more 
than  special-interest  politics."  The  National 
Journal  recently  listed  some  of  the  special 
interest  groups  partlcloatlnit  in  the  lobbying 
battle  against  the  FTC:  "Cereal  companies 
and  car  makers,  oil  companies  and  funeral 
home  directors,  used  car  dealers  and  farmers. 
radio  and  television  broadcasters  and  ad- 


vertisers, the  insurance  industry  and  drug 
companies,  even  doctors  and  dentists — all 
have  been  affected  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  all  are  angry  with  It." 

One  would  think  Members  of  Congress 
would  turn  their  backs  on  such  determined 
self  Interest.  But  they  haven't.  The  funeral 
directors'  recent  victory  in  the  House  is  a 
powerful  illustration  of  the  political  clout 
a  well-organized  Interest  group  can  wield  In 
Congress.  The  FTC  began  an  investigation  of 
funeral  prices  five  years  ago  and  found  that 
bereaved  consumers  were  often  pressured 
into  buying  the  most  expensive  services. 
Some  consumers  were  told  falsely  that  state 
law  required  embalming  even  for  cremations! 

The  PTC  proposed  rules  to  correct  these 
abuses.  The  National  Funeral  Directors  As- 
sociation quickly  looked  for  a  sympathetic 
ear  in  Congress  and  found  one  In  Rep.  Martin 
Russo  (D-Ill.).  Russo  came  up  with  an 
amendment  forbidding  the  FTC  from  regu- 
lating funeral  homes  and  presented  it  on 
the  House  fioor  where  it  passed  by  a  wide 
margin — 223  to  147 — despite  strong  opposi- 
tion from  a  coalition  of  citizens  and  con- 
sumer groups  including  Common  Cause. 

Now  similar  mischief  Is  being  planned  by 
the  mobile  home  industry,  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry, and  used  car  dealers,  those  opposed 
to  the  regulation  of  children's  television  ad-, 
vertlslng  and  state  regulation  of  profes- 
sionals— doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  optom- 
etrists. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Consumers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen. 
Wendell  Ford  (D-Ky),  has  won  committee 
approval  of  a  bill  that  would  stop  several 
PTC  investigations  in  their  tracks. 

The  most  publicized  is  the  agency's  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  TV  commercials  on 
children's  programs.  But  the  huge  insurance 
indtistry,  embarrassed  by  recent  testimony 
showing  fraudulent  practices  by  some  agents, 
also  would  be  removed  from  the  FTC's  au- 
thority to  Investigate  them.  Used  car  dealers 
would  get  assurance  under  Ford's  bill  that 
they  will  not  have  to  give  customers  a  war- 
ranty on  their  cars  or  an  Inspection  report. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  another  example 
of  what  happens  when  the  special  interests 
with  their  financial  control  over  Congres- 
sional election  campaigns  band  together  to 
Influence  the  political  system  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  good.  It  destroys  effective  gov- 
ernment and  hurts  American  consumers. 

Even  if  some  FTC  regulations  were  unwise. 
Congress  Is  going  about  its  oversight  duties 
m  such  a  one-sided  way  that  it  is  giving  reg- 
ulatory reform  a  bad  name.  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  create  a  broad  framework  within 
which  each  federal  agency  can  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities.  After  studying  the  FTC,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Congress'  Inde- 
pendent watchdog,  believes  It  should  have 
even  greater  authority  to  protect  the  market- 
place against  unfair  and  unscrupulous  prac- 
tices. 

Legislators  should  not  review  and  thwart 
every  agency  rule.  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what 
Congress  Is  trying  to  do  by  promoting  legis- 
lative veto  over  PTC  rules  and  stopping  spe- 
cific investigations  before  they  are  completed 
The  House  has  already  passed  and  the  Senate 
will  consider  an  amendment  to  allow  one 
legislative  body  to  veto  an  PTC  rule.  In  other 
words,  any  time  the  PTC  moved  to  exercise 
Its  rule-making  authority  or  to  enforce  anti- 
trust laws,  the  industry  to  be  affected  could 
run  to  Its  friends  In  Congress.  The  result- 
Congress  will  be  an  overworked  Institution 
that  specializes  in  catering  to  special  In- 
terests. 

What  Congress  lacks— and  what  Common 
Cause  has  advocated— is  a  fair  and  compre- 
hensive process  for  overseeing  the  perform- 
ance of  the  agencies.  The  sunset  proces-?  that 
Common  Cause  is  working  for  provides  a 
thorough  and  systematic  framework  with 
which  to  look  at  regulatory  agencies,  spend- 


ing programs  and  tax  preferences.  If  Con- 
gress clarified  the  regulatory  laws  it  passes 
and  adopted  a  sound  sunset  law.  It  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  effective  government. 

The  assault  of  the  special  Interests  on  the 
PTC  helps  explain  why  Common  Cause  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  campaign  finance  reform 
and  sunset  legislation.  It  will  give  Congress 
the  tools  to  break  the  hold  the  special  Inter- 
ests have  on  It. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Times,  Dec.  7, 
1979] 
The  Wak  Against  the  PTC 
If  there  is  a  cradle-to-the-grave  agency  of 
the  United  States  government,  it  Is  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade   Commission.  The  FTC   is  head- 
quartered in  one  of  those  nondescript,  gray 
buildings    along    Pennsylvania    Avenue    in 
Washington,  sandwiched  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House. 

Prom  there  the  FTC  regulates  everything 
from  children's  cereals  to  funeral  practices 
and  most  of  what  lies  in  between.  Unless  you 
have  somehow  managed  to  exist  outside  the 
vagaries  of  the  American  mercantile  system, 
the  PTC  touches  your  life  in  many  ways  every 
day.  If  you  are  a  business,  the  FTC  Is  Just  an- 
other annoying  bit  of  government  alphabet 
soup  that  you  likely  view  as  standing  be- 
tween you  and  greater  productivity  and 
profitability. 

Pew  people  are  neutral  about  the  FTC.  To 
some  It  Is  an  unblinking  guardian  of  the 
consumer.  To  others  it  is  a  meddling 
bureaucracy. 

The  FTC  Is  probably  a  lot  of  both.  Now 
there  is  a  serious  effort  in  Congress  to  reduce 
the  PTC  to  not  much  at  all.  Legislation  is 
moving  through  the  House  and  Senate  that 
would  seriously  reduce  the  scope  of  the  FTC's 
authority  and  virtually  cripple  its  effective- 
ness in  what  territory  it  had  left. 

The  FTC  is  not  the  product  of  the  wave  of 
consumerism  brought  on  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
his  disciples.  It  goes  back  41  years  to  1938.  For 
a  long  time,  the  FTC  was  a  dumping  ground 
for  political  backs  who  needed  a  Job.  There 
was  a  lot  of  dead  wood  there  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  decided  to  revitalize  the  agency. 
Richard  Nixon,  of  all  people,  continued  the 
Job. 

In  recent  years  the  FTC  has  tramped  on 
some  fairly  tender  toes.  It  has  carefully  scru- 
tinized advertising  to  the  point  where  LIs- 
terlne  cannot  falsely  claim  as  it  did  for  years 
that  it  prevents  common  colds.  It  only  makes 
your  breath  smell  like  Listerlne. 

This  year  the  FTC  produced  a  highly  con- 
troversial report  contending  that  the  best 
form  of  life  insurance  was  the  cheapest — 
term  insurance,  the  kind  you  pay  for  every 
year  until  you  die.  The  more  expensive  pro- 
grams that  provldefl  for  a  pay  off  In  your  sun- 
set years  were  Just  that — expensive.  FTC  fig- 
ures showed  that  Just  putting  the  same 
money  Into  an  ordinary  savings  account 
would  yield  a  better  return  over  the  same 
period. 

That  set  the  insurance  people  off.  They  ar- 
gued that  insurance  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  state  as  it  has  been  traditionally. 

Farmers  Jumped  into  the  battle.  The  FTC 
has  been  moving  against  Sunkist  Growers, 
Inc.,  who  would  have  you  believe  that  they 
are  Just  a  cooperative  made  up  of  struggling 
California  dirt  farmers.  The  FTC  says  Sun- 
kist is  a  huge  business  that  controls  75  per- 
cent of  the  market  for  California  citrus. 

That  and  a  host  of  other  real  and  Imagined 
transgressions  sent  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  Senator  Wendell  Ford 
(D-Ky.) ,  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science  and  Transportation.  (We  are 
all  consumers,  but  all  we  rate  is  a  subcom- 
mittee.) 

Ford  drafted  a  bill  that  the  business  lobby 

liked  Just  fine.  Among  other  things  it  would: 

Eliminate  the  i^TC  rule  requiring  funeral 
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homes  to  disclose  prices  for  each  service  and 
to  charge  you  only  for  those  services  you 
want. 

Force  the  FTC  to  drop  its  Investigation  of 
Sunkist. 

Eliminate  Its  authority  over  xmfalr  trade 
practices  and  deceptive  advertising. 

After  all  this,  whatever  action  the  PTC 
took  in  the  future  would  bo  subject  to  Con- 
gressional veto. 

Along  the  way.  Ford's  bill  has  picked  up 
more  restrictive  amendments,  further  weak- 
ening the  FTC. 

Loud  yelps  came  from  cereal  manufac- 
turers who  argued  that  proposed  FTC  rules 
on  advertising  cereal  to  children  on  the  Sat- 
urday morning  cartoon  shows  ought  to  be 
carefully  controlled.  The  PTC  and  its  sup- 
porters argued  that  children  are  Impres- 
sionable and  easily  susceptible  to  the  lures 
of  advertising.  Harried  mommies  In  the  su- 
permarket might  give  In  to  demands  for 
worthless  products  from  their  kids  who  saw 
them  glowingly  advertised  on  TV. 

The  cereal  people  brought  up  the  not  in- 
substantial argument  of  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights  to  say  what  they  like  to  whom- 
ever they  like.  It  is  Just  a  smoke  screen.  They 
know  It  Is  easier  to  sell  a  five-year-old  on  a 
box  of  empty  calories  than  his  mother. 

Business  lobbyists  taste  blood  and  they 
are  all  over  Capitol  Hill.  The  FTC  must  hun- 
ker down  m  its  headquarters  a  few  blocks 
away.  Regulatory  agencies  are  expressly 
forbidden  from  lobbying  Congress. 

The  FTC  can  only  fall  back  on  Its  constitu- 
ency—200  million  American  consumers. 

The  danger  Is  great  and  the  hour  is  late. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  8.  1979] 

FTC  Hrr  for  Doing  Its  Job  Too  Wmx 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

New  York. — Congress  is  fighting  right  now 
over  an  Issue  of  tremendous  Importance  to 
consumers.  A  lot  of  your  money  rides  on  the 
outcome,  as  does  your  chance  of  getting  a 
fairer  break  In  the  marketplace.  Yet  the 
terms  of  the  argument  are  so  bureaucratic 
that  few  voters  realize  how  deeply  this  mat- 
ter affects  them.  Pew  of  you,  therefore,  have 
told  your  congressmen  where  you  stand. 

The  battleground  is  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — the  agency  charged  with  fight- 
ing unfair  and  deceptive  practices  in  the 
marketplace.  Certain  businesses  and  their 
allies  in  Congress  think  the  FTC  has  gone 
too  far.  There's  legislation  afoot  to  cripple 
its  authority  to  act. 

Among  the  companies  allied  against  the 
PTC  are  many  mobile-home  manufacturers, 
debt-collection  agencies,  food  advertisers, 
over-the-counter-drug  companies.  TV  toy 
advertisers,  used-car  salesmen,  hearing  aid 
makers  and  funeral  directors.  Investigations 
of  dubious  sales  techniques,  or  new  regula- 
tions, are  pending  against  all  of  them.  If 
they  win  their  fight  in  Congress,  the  PTC 
may  be  unable  to  halt  certain  practices  that 
you  and  I  would  consider  deceptive. 

The  rules  In  most  Immediate  Jeopardy  are 
those  requiring  1)  used-car  dealers  to  dis- 
close the  car's  condition.  2)  funeral  directors 
to  give  prices  over  the  telephone  and  charge 
separately  for  the  various  services  they  offer, 
3)  hearing-aid  sellers  to  take  back  hearing 
aids  that  don't  work  and  4)  an  expansion 
of  your  rights  not  to  pay  for  shoddy  or  mis- 
represented goods. 

At  Issue  is  something  called  legislative 
veto.  But  before  getting  into  the  details,  a 
brief  history  of  FTC  enforcement  Is  In  order. 

In  the  bad  old  days,  the  FTC  took  action 
against  deceptive  companies  one  by  one.  If 
an  encyclopedia  salesman  misrepresented 
himself  and  high-pressured  you  into  buy- 
ing, the  FTC  could  proceed  against  his  com- 
pany. Other  companies,  however,  might 
continue  those  tactics  until  the  FTC  brought 
separate  actions  against  them. 


Due  exactly  to  thU  kind  of  selective  en- 
forcement. Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  sales- 
men now  have  to  present  a  card  to  people 
they  call  on.  explaining  that  they  are  Indeed 
salesmen  and  will  use  their  best  efforts  to 
get  you  to  buy.  Salesmen  for  other  encyclo- 
pedias, although  subject  to  the  general  rules 
against  deception,  don't  have  to  present 
cards. 

Clearly,  piecemeal  enforcement  is  unfair 
not  only  to  consumers,  but  also  to  business. 
So  In  1975.  Congress  gave  the  PTC  new  au- 
thority to  vsrrlte  specific  antideceptlon  rules, 
that  would  apply  eqtially  to  everyone.  The 
conunlsslon  now  holds  hearings  on  practices 
considered  deceptive,  draws  up  proposed 
rules,  circulates  them  for  comment,  revises 
the  rules  and  then  Issues  them  In  final  form. 

Recent  rules  prevent  deceptive  claims  for 
home  insulation,  require  pro-rata  refunds 
for  people  who  drc^  out  of  vocational 
schools  without  completing  the  course  and 
before  franchise  companies,  to  give  more 
facts  about  the  business  to  prospective 
franchisers. 

This  may  sound  reasonable  to  most  con- 
stimers.  But  the  affected  businesses  have 
persviaded  a  t\vo-*hlrds  r^ajority  of  the 
House  to  weaken  the  FTC's  right  to  Issue 
trade  rules.  The  Senate  still  backs  the  PTC, 
but  support  there  Is  weakening. 

Under  the  proposed  leglsUtlve  veto  either 
house  of  ConPTess  could  veto  any  FTC  trade 
rule  within  60  days.  The  other  house  would 
have  30  more  days  to  override  the  veto.  But 
given  the  legislative  logjam  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  filibuster,  that  30-day  deadline  might 
be  hard  to  meet. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Just 
voted  to  prevent  the  PTC  from  issuing  the 
final  version  of  any  pending  trade  rule  while 
this  issue  Is  being  decided.  The  Senate  Is 
holding  hearings. 

In  Its  mea  culpas.  the  FTC  concedes  that 
it  has  made  some  mistakes.  Early  versions  of 
some  rules  have  required  unreasonable 
record-keeping.  Some  proposals,  while  nor- 
mally sound,  have  been  unenforceable.  A 
spokesman  says.  "We  are  now  foc\islng  more 
narrowly  on  what  can  realistically  be  done." 
They'd  settle  for  stricter  congressional  over- 
sight, as  long  as  it  didn't  include  legislative 
veto. 

At  bottom,  however,  the  agency  Is  In 
trouble  for  doing  its  consumer  protection 
Job  too  well.  Whether  the  FTC  can  continue 
this  good  work  depends  now  on  the  votes  of 
your  senators  and  mine. 

[Prom  Advertising  Age,  Oct.  22,  1979) 

Wht  Congress  Wants  To  Protect  Certain 

Groups 

(By  Stanley  E.  Cohen) 

Washington. — We  were  talking  about 
Jimmy  Carter's  political  troubles,  the  decline 
of  the  dollar,  and  the  malaise  which  allegedly 
envelops  the  country.  My  friend  Cynicus, 
fresh  back  from  ad  industry  meetings  In 
Brussels  and  Paris.  Insisted  the  heart  of  the 
problem  Is  Congress'  excessive  preoccupation 
with  human  rights. 

"Every  time  Congress  confronts  Issues  like 
tax  reform,  or  wasteful  public  works  and 
defense  spending."  he  argued,  "It  gets  hung 
up  on  protecting  someone  who  is  about  to 
be  hurt.  There  are  so  many  special  Interests 
pleading  to  keep  things  as  they  are  that  we 
can't  get  off  dead  center." 

I  protested  his  use  of  the  term  "human 
rights"  In  that  context. 

"Let's  not  quibble  about  words,"  he 
sn.ipped.  "The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
No  oppressed  minority  Is  too  obscure  to  be 
denied  sanctuary.  Not  even  the  political  un- 
touchables. Provided,  of  course,  that  they 
work  through  the  proper  channels." 

Tears  welled  in  his  eyes  as  he  mentioned 
the  funeral  directors.  "Everyone  knows  how 
widows  and  orphans  exploit  them,  egged  on 


by  the  bullies  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Isn't  It  inspiring  to  see  the  members  of 
the  House  commerce  committee  voting  to 
put  the  entire  FTC  out  of  business  unless  It 
gets  off  the  backs  of  the  funeral  directors?" 
Used  car  dealers  were  another  example. 
"Consumers  regularly  rip  the  dealers  off. 
Now  Congress  is  shielding  them  from  oppres- 
sion, even  though  the  dealers  are  relatively 
few  in  number." 

He  was  particularly  touched  by  the  efforts 
of  Congress  to  rescue  the  children  of  Ameri- 
ca from  those  who  threaten  to  deprive  them 
of  their  constitutional  right  to  know  about 
the  newest  candy  bar  with  nuts,  and  the 
breakfast  cereal  fortified  by  the  most  s\igar. 
"Congress  intervenes  even  though  few  of  the 
kids  are  sufficiently  affluent  to  make  signifi- 
cant campaign  contributions,  and  only  a 
handful  are  likely  to  show  their  gratitude 
by  voting  in  the  next  election." 

This  freedom  for  legislators  to  stand  up 
for  minorities  is  a  unique  characteristic  of 
the  American  system,  Cynicus  pointed  out. 
Presidents  and  national  political  parties 
contribute  little  to  the  congressman's  pros- 
pects for  reelection.  So  he  feels  free  to  do 
the  things  most  likely  to  work  to  his  ad- 
vantage." 

We  appeared  to  be  in  agreement.  "Isn't  this 
Congress  simply  responding  to  its  constit- 
uents?" I  Interjected.  "Isn't  it  merely  re- 
flecting the  rising  ground  swell  of  concern 
about  regulatory  overkill?" 

"Congress  serve:;  its  constituents."  Cyni- 
cus replied,  "but.  In  all  candor,  I  think  we 
ha\e  to  recognize  it  serves  some  constituents 
better  than  others.  A  hefty  campaign  con- 
tribution is  a  good  way  of  getting  the  atten- 
tion of  a  busy  congressman.  Calls  from  prom- 
inent Individuals  whose  gratitude  may  be 
useful  to  the  congressman  are  remarkably 
effective  at  opening  the  doors  to  the  inner 
office." 

"Interesting, "  I  interjected.  "But  what  has 
any  of  this  to  do  with  Jimmy  Carter's  prob- 
lems, the  decline  of  the  dollar  and  the  other 
weighty  matters  hanging  over  our  society?" 
"Special  interests  have  Improved  their  lob- 
bying techniques  at  a  time  when  the  White 
House  is  particularly  inept  at  making  Its 
case. "  Cynicus  said,  "and  there  is  every  sign 
that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  more  of 
the  same 

"Lobbyists  and  congressmen  alike  seem  to 
thrive  under  the  existing  anangement. 
Notice  how  fiercely  they  resist  proposals  for 
public  funding  of  elections,  which  might 
eliminate  the  opportunity  for  them  to  serve 
each  other. 

"In  a  world  where  congressmen  and  spe- 
cial interests  feather  each  other's  nest,  the 
proposed  one-House  veto  of  regulatory  de- 
cisions Is  a  l>onanza.  Angry  businessmen  see 
it  as  a  legitimate  way  of  curbing  a  runaway 
FTC.  But  for  congressmen  in  strategic  posi- 
tions to  activate  that  veto.  It  can  represent 
a  virtually  unlimited  source  of  campaign 
funds." 

Cynicus  conceded  he  has  been  In  a  blue 
mood  since  attending  some  ad  industry  meet- 
ings In  Brussels  and  Paris.  "Europeans  want 
to  know  why  we  have  these  policy  stalemates 
in  America."  A  top  executive  of  a  multina- 
tional ad  agency  had  lectured:  "Once  we  felt 
there  was  no  problem  America  couldn't  solve. 
You  seem  to  have  lost  your  ability  to  lead." 
Cynicus"  usual  arrogance  faded.  "It  Is  hard 
to  lead."  he  admitted,  "when  Congress  is 
consumed  with  helping  those  who.  for  the 
most  part,  want  to  keep  thlnes  as  they  are. 
How  can  we  get  new  approaches  on  energy, 
health  care  and  regulatory  policy  unless  we 
are  willing  to  upset  some  apple  carts? 

"The  decline  of  the  dollar  Is  a  signal  that 
the  world  no  longer  has  confidence  in  our 
future.  I  believe  that  those  who  underesti- 
mate us  and  sell  their  dollar  cheap  wUl 
regret  It. "  he  added.  "Just  as  the  Japanese 
who     bombed     Pearl     Harbor 
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regretted  their  assumption  that  we  did  not 
have  the  guts  to  see  the  war  to  a  finish. 

"But  a  nation  does  not  remain  great  unless 
it  works  for  policies  which  assure  a  safe 
future. 

"If  Congress  guts  the  PTC,  the  worst  that 
can  happen  is  a  resurgence  of  the  kinds  of 
marketplace  fraud  which  will  open  the  way 
for  the  next  Ralph  Nader." 

But  the  same  techniques  which  are  used 
to  Induce  Congress  to  gut  the  FTC  are  used 
to  bring  about  stalemates  on  almost  every 
other  Issue  before  Congress.  A  legislature 
which  can't  legislate  represents  a  far  greater 
threat  to  our  secxxrlty  than  several  divisions 
of  Russian  troops  In  Cuba. 

(Prom  the  American  Statesman,  Austin, 

Texas,  Nov.  29,  1979] 

Hatchet  Job 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  whit- 
tling away  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
pwwers,  sliced  too  deeply  Tuesday  with  a  vote 
to  narrow  the  agency's  antitrust  authority. 

The  vote  to  exemot  agricultural  coopera- 
tives from  the  FTC's  antitrust  Jurisdiction 
would  halt  a  three-year  investigation  of  the 
giant  Sunklst  Growers  Inc..  which  the  com- 
mission charges  unlawfully  monopolizes 
West  Coast  oranges,  lemons  and  lemon  prod- 
ucts. 

The  House  had  already  voted  to  keep  the 
FTC's  nose  out  of  the  funeral  business,  and 
to  allow  either  branch  of  Congress  to  veto 
any  FTC  regulation  of  an  industry,  although 
the  second  branch  could  overrule  the  veto 
within  90  days  and  let  the  agency  action 
stand. 

The  curbs  on  FTC  power  are  designed  to 
ease  up  on  government  regulation  and  allow 
competition  to  flourish  in  a  freer  market- 
place, a  laudable  goal  even  though  the  House 
approach  is  shaky.  But  antitrust  power  works 
toward  that  same  end,  as  a  useful  tool 
against  monopolies.  Several  House  members 
said  the  amendment,  if  it  became  law,  would 
mark  the  first  time  Congress  has  ever  halted 
an  antitrust  investigation  in  progress.  The 
Senate  should  put  the  brakes  on  the  House's 
PTC  hatchet  Job  before  dangeroiis  precedent 
Is  set. 

[Prom    the    Quad-Clty    Times,    Davenport. 
Iowa,  September  1979) 

REGTJLATINC  REGtJl-ATORS 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  become  the  focal  point  of  the 
ftiror  fueled  by  muscular  government  reg- 
ulation of  business. 

This  month  Congress  will  consider  legis- 
lation providing  for  continuation  of  the  64- 
year-old  agency.  It  has  operated  for  two 
years  without  congressional  authorization 
and  now  faces  the  prospect  of  trying  to  func- 
tion without  even  a  direct  appropriation  of 
funds. 

Critics  in  the  House  and  Senate  have  been 
compiling  ammunition — in  the  form  of  con- 
stituent complaints — in  preparation  for  the 
fall  showdown  with  the  PTC. 

The  agency  has  flexed  its  muscles,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years.  In  doing  so,  if  has 
managed  to  alienate  virtually  every  business 
in  the  nation.  Some  lawmakers  have  re- 
sponded by  proposing  that  Congress  be  em- 
powered to  veto  any  PTC  rules. 

"The  PTC  has  obtained  far  too  general  a 
transfer  of  legislative  power  to  an  agency 
of  unelected  offlclala.  But  we're  not  singling 
out  that  agency.  There  is  a  good  chance  of 
winning  this  battle  for  a  legUlatlve  veto  to 
u5e  as  a  crucible  for  vetoes  over  other  agen- 
cies,"  Sen.   Harrison   Schmitt,   R-Nil.   says. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dispute  is  whether 
bureaucrats  separated  by  layers  of  govern- 
ment from  the  public  have  usurped  the  law- 
making power  of  Congress. 

We  have  had  several  quarrels  with  FTC 
actions.  And  we  subscribe  to  the  belief  that 


government  is  interfering  too  greatly  with 
private  enterprise.  Indeed,  the  regulators  fre- 
quently seem  out  of  touch  with  common 
sense. 

But  Congress  should  proceed  cautiously 
before  basically  stripping  the  agency  of  its 
clout. 

The  FTC  was  established  as  a  result  of 
business  excesses  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  The  reasoning  was  that 
an  executive- branch  agency  could  fully 
study  threats  to  that  welfare  and  respond 
more  directly  to  them.  Congress  it  was  rea- 
soned could  become  too  bogged  down  in  de- 
tail. Moreover,  lawmakers  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  special-interest  lobbying  that  some- 
times impinges  upon  the  general  good. 

The  FTC  has  undoubtedly  gone  too  far. 
But  Just  how  much  should  its  sails  be 
trimmed?  The  question  is  a  sensitive  one — 
one  that  doesn't  deserve  to  be  smothered  by 
a  legislative  bulldozer. 

(Prom  the  States-Item,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  Sept.  17,  1979) 
Shackling  the  FTC 
The  effort  of  a  House  subcommittee  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  its  investigation  of  potential  antitrust  ac- 
tivities by  major  oil  companies  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry  are  disturbing  Administra- 
tion officials  and  members  of  Congress  more 
attuned  to  the  public  Interest  should  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  restrict  PTC  spend- 
ing on  all  but  a  few  regulatory  actions.  With- 
out sufficient  funds,  the  commission's  anti- 
trust investigations  of  the  oil  and  automobile 
industries  would  come  to  a  halt.  Other  PTC 
efforts  to  protect  consumers  would  be  crip- 
pled by  the  proposed  spending  restrictions. 

The  subcommittee's  action  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  anti-regulation  sentiment  that  per- 
vades industry  and  is  reflected  increasingly 
In  Congress.  In  many  Instances,  the  senti- 
ment is  understandable  and  Justifiable.  Gov- 
ernment regulations  have  become  a  major 
burden  for  many  businesses  and  industries. 
But  the  action  of  the  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  overkills. 

The  oil  and  automobile  industries  are 
among  the  very  most  important  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  nation's  economy. 
Among  the  severest  and  most  persistent  crit- 
icisms leveled  at  both  Industries  is  that  they 
could  benefit  from  more  internal  competi- 
tion. 

The  slow  response  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
to  the  energy  crisis  and  the  major  chaJlenge 
posed  to  Its  own  health  by  foreign  Imports 
Is  symptomatic  to  many  of  an  Insufficiency 
of  basic  competition  among  the  American 
companies. 

The  paramount  criticisms  of  the  oil  indus- 
try are  that  it  has  major  Investments  in 
competing  energy  sources  (coal,  uranium, 
etc.)  and  that  the  same  companies  that  pro- 
duce oil  also  control  distribution  and  mar- 
keting. 

The  PTC  should  have  the  necessary  capa- 
bilities to  examine  both  industries  for  anti- 
trust practices.  The  investigations  should 
rise  or  fall  of  their  own  merits.  For  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee,  responding  to  pres- 
sures from  Industry  lobbyists,  to  deliberately 
\mdercut  the  FTC  investigation  is  a  serious 
mistake.  Rather  than  clearing  the  Industries, 
such  action  encourages  the  suspicion  they 
cannot  withstand  objective  government  scru- 
tiny. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)    Herald  Ex- 
aminer, Sept.  25,  1979) 
Special  Interests  Take  Aim  at  the  PTC 

(By  Marianne  Means) 
Government  deregulation  has  a  nice  ring 
to  it.  It  sounds  benign.  It  conjures  up  im- 
ages   of    increased    competition    and    lower 


prices  in  the  marketplace.  It  holds  out  hope 
for  less  red   tape  and  paperwork. 

Lobbyists  for  big  business  interests  have 
been  very  successful  recently  In  drumming 
up  support  for  the  notion  that  the  federal 
government  Imposes  too  many  rules  and 
standards  on  too  many  individuals  and  in- 
dustries. Deregulation  has  become  a  popular 
rallying  cry  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  it  has  the 
potential  for  transforming  some  stultified 
industries,  such  as  trucking. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  also  the  banner  un- 
der which  selfish  special  Interests  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  destroying  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  PTC,  you  see,  has  been  doing  its  Job 
too  well.  It  has  aggressively  been  challenging 
a  wide  variety  of  industries  suspected  of  un- 
fair and  deceptive  trade  practices.  The  FTC 
has  initiated  proceedings  to  regulate  funeral 
directors,  used  car  dealers,  children's  tele- 
vision advertising,  the  oil  industry,  credit 
bureaus,  insurance  underwriters,  chemical 
companies,  the  auto  Industry,  health  spas 
and  many  other  powerful  vested  Interests. 

As  a  result,  nobody  loves  the  PTC  but  the 
people.  It  is  on  the  enemies  list  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Business  Roundtable. 
and  every  industry  on  which  it  has  focused. 
And  these  groups  have  mounted  a  massive 
campaign  to  put  the  PTC  out  of  business. 

There's  more  trouble  ahead.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  pressing  for  a  one-house 
veto  over  all  future  PTC  regulations.  Thus 
far,  the  Senate  has  not  been  enthusiastic 
about  this  evil  little  scheme,  but  it  may  be 
wavering.  The  one-house  veto  would  allow 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  acting  alone 
to  kill  any  PTC  ruling  within  a  specified 
period  of  time. 

Unlike  normal  legislative  decisions,  the 
president  would  have  no  power  to  add  his 
own  veto. 

President  Carter  opposes  the  one-house 
f,l°Jt  "'^constitutional,  as  President  Ford 
did  before  him.  It  may  represent  a  violation 
or  the  separation  of  powers,  since  the  legis- 
lative branch  would  be  intruding  upon  the 
functions  of  the  executive  branch 
H.^tV^  ^,  °"  *^*  ''S^*  ^'•"ck  and  it  would 
^r.L  H  T'  °^  *^*  P"''"'^  t'^st  "  "le  Con- 
gress derails  it  with  the  one-house  veto. 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Julv  8 
1979]  '     ■ 

The  Heat  on  the  FTC 

rrF,?^F^^  '^  *****"  ^"*»  proposals  to  put 
crippling   restraints   on    the   Federal   Trkde 

un^.T^'^r  *''"=*'  ^"  '"'*=°°>e  "^"tant 
Perts^huk^      *=""'"'      ''"^"^'''''      "'<=''«• 

Lobbies  for  businesses  affected  by  com- 
mission actions  have  Joined  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  In  a  three-pronged 
attack  that  would  give  Congress  the  power 
to  veto  all  FTC  regulatory  actions;  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  PTC  funding  for  "public 
intervenors,"  outside  groups  paid  with  fed- 
eral funds  to  present  testimony  before  the 
FTC  that  would  not  otherwise  be  given  and 
stop  the  commission  from  proceeding  with 
regulatory  actions,  nUemakings.  investiga- 
tions and  lawsuits  against  specific  business 
Interests. 

No  less  than  a  dozen  amendments  have 
been  tacked  on  to  Senate  and  House  bills  to 
authorize  next  year's  FTC  budget.  Moreover, 
a  group  of  conservative  senators  who  call 
themselves  the  Senate  Steering  Committee 
has  set  up  what  amounts  to  an  amendment 
factory.  They  have  all  but  Invited  those  with 
grievances  against  the  FTC  to  suggest  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  FTC's  budget 
authorization  bills. 

Critics  charge  Pertschuk  has  used  federal 
funds  earmarked  for  intervenors  in  FTC  pro- 
ceedings to  bring  in  only  those  whose  point 
of  view  is  identical  with  that  of  the  PTC. 
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However,  a  study  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority staff  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  contradicts  the  charge,  stating 
that  the  intervenor  program  funds  are 
administered  fairly. 

There  Is  good  reason  for  Pertschuk's  mili- 
tancy. In  past  years  lobbyists  could  make 
peace  with  the  commission  directly  or  go  to 
the  White  House  and  have  the  administra- 
tion put  an  arm  on  the  conunlssioners. 
Under  Pertschuk  this  is  no  longer  possible. 
Now  business  interests  are  trying  to  weaken 
the  FTC  by  going  to  Congress  and,  since  the 
business  lobisles  are  riding  the  crest  of  an 
anti-government,  anti-bureaucracy,  anti- 
regulatory  wave,  the  FTC  has  become  the 
whipping  boy  for  any  group  encumbered  by 
federal  regulations. 

The  FTC's  new  militancy  almost  certainly 
makes  the  burden  of  complying  with  fed- 
eral regulations,  admittedly  burdensome  in 
many  cases,  even  more  difficult.  In  light  of 
this.  Congress  has  the  obligation  to  see  to 
it  that  the  regulatory  process  is  reasonable 
and  efficient.  To  this  end.  Sen.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  D-Ky.,  who  chairs  the  conunerce  sub- 
committee which  has  authority  over  the 
FTC,  has  scheduled  hearings  later  this 
month  when  complaints  about  the  agency 
will  be  heard. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  FTC  is  doing 
the  Job  It  ought  to  be  doing— trying  to  keep 
business  honest.  Although  militant  federal 
regulation  is  not  the  ideal  way  of  achieving 
that  goal,  some  businesses  have,  by  false 
advertising  and  shoddy  practices,  invited 
FTC  militancy.  Until  the  businesses  that 
the  FTC  has  been  concerned  about  change 
their  policies  voluntarily,  a  militant  FTC  is 
needed:  not  only  to  protect  the  consumer 
but,  Just  as  important,  to  strengthen  honest 
competition  and  protect  the  honest  competi- 
tor In  the  marketplace. 

(From    the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean, 
Aug.  25,  1979] 

Efforts  To   Cbipple  FTC  a  Threat  To 
Consumers 

Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  ability  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  consumers. 

Businessmen  have  always  rankled  under 
the  FTC's  mild  regulatory  powers  and  have 
sought  to  abolish  it,  even  though  the  agency 
for  most  of  its  existence  has  appeared  to  be 
the  servant  of  business. 

In  the  past,  the  FTC  has  usually  been 
submissive  In  the  face  of  corporate  power. 
Its  decisions  on  Important  matters  concern- 
ing the  consumer  have  often  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  what  It  was  told  by  business 
without  adequate  representation  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  in  recent  years  the  FTC — especially 
under  the  leadership  of  the  current  chair- 
man, Mr.  Michael  Pertschuk — has  been 
standing  up  more  firmly  against  corporate 
Interests. 

Consumers  are  now  allowed  better  repre- 
sentation before  the  FTC  to  oppose  ques- 
tionable practices.  The  agency  has  assimi- 
lated an  energetic  staff  with  a  keen  eye  out 
for  consumer  interests. 

This  promises  a  better  deal  for  consumers 
but  it  infuriates  business  interests  more  than 
ever. 

Business  seemed  able  to  put  up  with  the 
PTC  as  long  as  it  favored  business.  But  now 
that  the  FTC  is  trying  to  give  the  consumer 
an  even  break,  business  wants  to  curb  its 
power,  or  even  to  abolish  It.  This  should  not 
be  permitted  to  happen. 

Business  wants  Congress  to  take  the  FTC 
in  hand  and  give  itself  veto  power  over  FTC 
regulations.  For  starters  business  wants  to 
kill  one  rule  requiring  car  dealers  to  give 
purchasers  Information  about  what  is  and 
is  not  working  in  a  vehicle,  and  another  re- 
quiring directors  to  give  bereaved  families 


itemized  price  information  about  funeral 
costs. 

If  this  move  shows  any  sign  of  success, 
there  are  other  Interests  lined  up  to  help 
deliver  a  death  blow  to  the  FTC:  the  Insur- 
ance, television,  advertising,  medical  and 
drug  industries. 

The  insurance  industry  is  angry  at  the 
FTC  for  cracking  down  on  some  of  its  prac- 
tices in  selling  industrial  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies to  low-Income  persons.  The  American 
Medical  Association  doesn't  think  the  PTC 
should  interfere  in  the  AMA's  ban  on  doc- 
tors' advertising.  Numerous  other  industries 
have  gripes  against  the  agency  for  its  efforts 
to  see  that  the  consumer  is  not  cheated. 

Business  hopes  to  take  advantage  of  a 
growing  anti-government  sentiment  in  the 
nation  to  put  shackles  on  the  PTC. 

But  the  people  should  not  be  fooled.  Those 
who  think  used  car  dealers  are  treated  \m- 
fairly  if  they  have  to  tell  purchasers  what  is 
wrong  with  their  cars  or  that  funeral  homes 
should  not  have  to  itemize  the  price  of  fu- 
nerals, are  not  thinking  about  the  good  of 
tho  consumer. 

The  consumers  should  not  sit  by  and  let 
such  protective  measures  be  taken  away  or 
watered  down  on  the  grounds  that  govern- 
ment needs  to  be  curbed. 

Big  government  may  need  reducing.  But 
about  the  only  time  business  ever  wants  to 
curb  government  is  when  business  is  not 
getting  the  advantage  When  government  is 
helping  business,  which  Is  most  of  the  time, 
there  is  not  as  much  talk  about  the  need  to 
cut  it  back. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  July  16. 1979) 
Let  The  Regulators  Regulate 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  soon  be  asked  to  limit 
drastically  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  put  the  Congress  it- 
self in  the  position  of  regulating  fair  trading 
practices  in  the  nation.  For  its  own  best 
Interests  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  the  Senate  should  resist  the  temp- 
tation. 

It  virtll  arise  In  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  legislation  establishing  the  authorized 
buCget  for  the  FTC  for  the  next  three  years. 
The  amendment,  which  has  substantial  sup- 
port, would  give  Congress  the  right  to  void 
any  FTC  regxilation  it  did  not  find  to  its 
liking  by  a  relatively  novel  device  that  has 
come  to  be  called  the  one-and-a-half  house 
veto.  Under  the  proposed  procedure,  either 
branch  oould  veto  an  PTC  regulation  within 
60  days  of  its  enactment  and  that  veto  would 
become  effective  If  the  other  house  did  not 
reverse  the  action  within  35  days. 

There  are  substantial  oomatltutional  prob- 
lems with  the  proposal.  Congress  Is  entrusted 
with  enacting  legislation,  and  the  executive 
branch  with  enforcing  it.  Regulations  drafted 
pursuant  to  laws  are  part  of  the  enforcing 
process.  For  Congress  to  get  into  the  business 
of  reviewing  regulation  would  be  tantamount 
to  enforcing  laws.  If  the  FTC  does,  in  fact, 
appear  in  a  given  circumstance  to  have  ex- 
ceeded Its  legislative  mandate  there  la 
another  branch  of  government  whose  very 
function  l8  to  so  declare.  That  of  course,  la 
the  Judiciary. 

There  are  also  substantial  practical  prob- 
lems with  the  veto  proposal.  Regulatory 
bodies  were  established  for  the  very  purpose 
of  grappling  with  highly  technical,  complex 
matters  affecting  f-e  public  Interest,  matters 
too  complicated  to  be  routinely  considered  in 
the  legislative  forum.  If,  however,  Congreas 
attempts  to  legislate  Itself  an  FTC  veto,  it 
will  soon  find  Itself  caught  amidst  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  day-to-day  regulation.  Every 
business  or  professional  interest  that  sees  It- 
self the  victim  of  some  ill-considered  FTC 
regulation  will  be  running  to  Congress  for 
relief,  hoping  that  a  political  solution  will 
be  more  agreeable  than  the  regulatory  solu- 


tion. The  Congress  will  quickly  find  ItaaU 
overcome  by  a  welter  of  detailed  matters  It 
Is  unequipped  to  resolve  properly. 

To  list  some  items  now  on  the  agenda, 
Oongresa  could  find  Itself  passing  on  tbe 
merits  of  children's  television  advertisinR,  on 
funeral-home  pricing  practices,  on  standard- 
setting  from  everything  from  llghtbulbs  to 
wood,  on  private  vocational  education 
schools. 

Congress  is  free.  Is  In  fact  duty-bound,  to 
set  the  scope  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed  by 
the  PTC  or  any  other  regulatory  agency.  It 
can  always  amend  the  FTC's  general  operat- 
ing charter.  But  once  it  has  set  the  guide- 
lines, it  should  allow  the  FTC  to  do  its  wwk 
and  leave  any  Judgment  that  the  aeency  has 
overstepped  its  bounds  to  the  courts.  That 
is,  after  all,  exactly  what  the  whole  notion  of 
three  separate  but  equal  branches  of  govern- 
ment is  all  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colIeag:ue  from 
Michigan,  I  want  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  the  remarks  and  re- 
member the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  chairman  of  our  Commerce 
Committee,  as  he  outlines  the  provisions 
in  S.  1991. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  distinguished  assistant 
floor  manager,  the  minority  floor  man- 
ager, the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth),  on  basically  what  this  bill 
does. 

We  will  hear  a  lot  in  the  next  couple 
of  days  about  eyeglasses,  what  a  great 
job  has  been  done  to  reduce  the  price 
of  eyeglasses. 

That  is  well  and  good.  We  approve  of 
that.  This  bill  does  not  touch  eyeglasses. 
It  approves  of  what  is  done. 

We  will  hear  something  about  hearing 
aids.  This  bill  does  not  do  anything  to 
prevent  the  path  on  which  FTC  is  now 
going  as  it  relates  to  those  items. 

We  talk  about  this  litUe-bitty  David 
taking  on  the  Goliath  under  antitrust. 

We  have  not  touched  antitrust  in  this 
legislation.  If  David  wants  to  take  on 
Goliath,  more  power  to  him.  There  Is 
nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent  it. 

Then  we  talk  about  standards  and 
certification.  My  goodness  gracious,  we 
have  been  in  the  private  sector,  letting 
the  public,  the  private  people,  set  these 
standards  for  a  long,  long  time.  Over 
20.000  standards  have  been  promulgated, 
and  only  26  cases  out  of  20,000  of  any 
wrongdoing  have  ever  been  justified  in 
rulemaking. 

This  is  not  a  pattern  of  wrongdoing. 
It  does  not  justify  rulemaking.  Eighteen 
of  the  twenty-six  cases  cited  by  the  FTC 
staff  Involved  exclusion  of  products  by 
excessive  standards,  the  classic  antitrust 
violation  over  which  FTC  has  no  au- 
thority under  the  Magnuson-Moss  legis- 
lation. 

Now  we  come  along  and  talk  about  used 
cars.  Magnuson-Moss  prohibits  what  the 
FTC  is  trying  to  do  and  we  will  help  them 
to  do  it.  We  say  it  is  the  greatest  thing  to 
go  out  beside  the  law.  Let  them  break  the 
law.  There  is  no  mandate  in  Magnuson- 
Moss  on  what  the  FTC  should  do  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  used  car  dealers. 

In  fact,  the  Commissioners  agree  with 
what  we  have  in  this  legislation  on  xised 
cars.  The  Commissioners  agree. 
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Let  us  not  fight  that  battle  over  again. 

We  have  an  agreement  between  the 
Congress  and  the  PTC.  Let  us  leave  that 
alone. 

Then  as  It  relates  to  children  advertis- 
ing, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
agrees  that  unfairness  should  not  be 
used.  They  so  stated.  They  had  their 
press  release  and  gave  their  backup  for 
this,  that  the  advertising  rule  should 
not  be  used  for  unfair,  that  it  is  too 
broad.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  bring  It 
into  what  we  know  should  be  done. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  over 
the  next  couple  of  days  to  develop  what 
needs  to  be  done  as  it  relates  to  the  FTC 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  Only  for  the  purpose  of  a 
question  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  This  Senator 
agrees  with  the  committee  report  con- 
cerning used  car  sales  practices. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  say  that  the  rrc. 
the  Commissioners,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  this  bill  agree  on  one  thing. 
Surely  we  should  not  get  into  trying  to 
damage  that  part  of  the  bill.  We  have 
that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  has  been  a 
great  effort. 

Perhaps  we  can  agree  on  another  point. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  effort  to  affect  the  antitrust  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  FTC  in  this  legislation.  Can 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  assume,  there- 
fore, that  if  any  effort  is  made  by  amend- 
ment to  affect  the  antitrust  jurisdiction 
of  the  FTC  that  the  Senator  will  resist 

lb  f 

Mr.  FORD.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  shall  resist  as  hard  against  his  amend- 
ments that  he  is  going  to  try  to  put  on 
this  bill  as  I  shaU  the  antitrust.  If  the 
Senator  will  leave  me  alone.  I  shall  leave 
him  alone  and  we  shall  get  the  bill  passed 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  the  Senator's  support. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  always  gets 
m'.ne.  but  I  cannot  always  get  his 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  quite  always 
r  am  glad  to  have  that  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  interest- 
ing how  people  want  certain  things  It 
is  just  like  nibbling  on  your  thumb  and, 
the  first  thing  you  know,  you  have  your 
shoulder.  I  am  going  to  stop  at  the  thumb 
today. 

I  have  gotten  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  I  am  real  pleased 
with  that.  It  indicates  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  might  be  better  off  than  I 
thought  it  was,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  trouble.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  intend  to  pursue  and 
defend  the  position  as  well  as  I  can. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  take 
exception  to  my  statement  that  there 
had  only  been  26  cases  out  of  20,000 
standards  and  that  is  a  pretty  good  rec- 
ord, that  this  is  not  a  pattern  of  wrong- 
doing and  justifying  rulemaking  under 
that  provision.  Eighteen  of  those  twenty- 
six  cases  cited  by  the  staff  involved  ex- 
clusionary problems.  I  do  not  believe  that 

thfn^'iK^/  11°""  °^'°-  himself,  would 
think    that    that   is    an    overwhelming 
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number  that  would  set  a  pattern  as  it 
relates  to  the  standards. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  FTC  to  bring  individual  actions 
against  the  standard  groups  that  violate 
the  FTC  Act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  For  a  question  only,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  This  is  a  state- 
ment, but  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  if  that  is  all  right  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FORD.  It  sure  is. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  shall  be  very  much  prepared  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  the  number  of  cases,  which 
we  count  to  be  very  substantially  higher 
than  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  points 
out.  On  the  question  of  standards  and 
certification,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment is  very  destructive  of  public  con- 
cerns, but  rather  than  belabor  that  point 
at  this  point  in  the  debate,  I  think  I  shall 
withhold  it.  I  did  not  want  my  silence  to 
be  interpreted  as  agreement. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry, 
I  was  not  listening.  I  was  getting  a  lot  of 
advice. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  essence,  I  was 
saying  I  shall  get  into  standards  and  cer- 
tification with  the  Senator  at  a  later 
point,  but  I  did  not  want  my  silence  to  be 
interpreted  as  agreeing  with  the  point  the 
Senator  made. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  never  in- 
terpret the  Senator's  silence  as  agreeing 
with  anything. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  . 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 
First,  I  want  to  thank  him  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  and  others  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  parts  of  it.  obviously,  it  is  a  bill 
that  has  received  extremely  careful  at- 
tention. I  commend  them  and  their  com- 
mittee for  that  work. 

I  commend  also  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  agree  with  much  of  what 
he  had  to  say.  The  agencies  in  this  coim- 
try  have  taken  on  too  much  power  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which,  as  he  pointed  out,  is  that  legisla- 
tive standards  have,  too  often,  been 
overly  broad  and  wide  open.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  to  correct  this 
overextension  of  administrative  and  reg- 
ulatory power. 

First,  we  must  make  the  standards 
more  precise,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  pointed  out.  Second,  we  must 
provide  a  legislative  veto  mechanism 
until  the  legislative  standards  are  made 
more  precise.  Such  a  mechanism  is  also 
needed  where  the  problem  is  not  an 
overly  broad  delegation,  but  where  the 
problem  is  regulatory  overreach.  That 
happens  just  too  often. 

If  standards  for  agencies  were  pre- 
cisely described,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  rightly  suggested  that  they  be, 
we  would  still  need  a  legislative  veto 
mechanism  where  the  overreach  exists 
and  where  the  standards  are,  nonethe- 
less, clear. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1651  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
that  request  and  yield  the  floor  back.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
does  control  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
the  floor  and  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1851 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  two-House  legisla- 
tive veto  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rules) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  16.51  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Baucus.  and  Mr.  Warner,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1651. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  78,  between  lines  22  and  23,  In- 
sert the  following: 

CONGRESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT    OF    COMMISSION 
RtTLES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  23  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  any  regulatory  agenda  published 
under  this  section  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.". 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  25.  as 
added  by  section  19  of  this  Act,  the  following 
new  section: 

"CONGRESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT   OF   COMMISSION 
aULES 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  any  proposed  or  final  rule  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  day 
on  which  such  proposed  or  final  rule  is 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  Register  for  publi- 
cation. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  may  become  effective  until  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  20  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  rule  is  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if,  between  the  date  on  which 
such  rule  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  the  explrbtion  of  such  20-day  period,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  or  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

"(A)  has  held  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee at  which  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  present  to  review 
the  rule  and  at  which  the  committee  or- 
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dered    reported    a    Joint   resolution   disap- 
proving the  rule;  or 

"(B)    has   been   discharged    from   further 
consideration  of  such  a  Joint  resolution, 
the  rule  addressed  by  the  Joint  resolution 
may  only  become  effective  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Any  rule  subject  to  this  paragraph 
may  not  become  effective  until  the  earlier 

of— 

"(A)  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
committee  ordered  reported  or  was  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion disapproving  such  rule; 

"(B)  any  time  after  either  House  of  Con- 
gress has  rejected  a  Joint  resolution  dis- 
approving such  rule;  or 

"(C)  any  time  after  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die  at  the  end  of  the  second  regular  session 
of  a  Cong-ess,  If  at  least  30  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  have  expired  since  the 
date  on  which  the  rule  was  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(3)  No  rule  may  become  effective  under 
this  section  unless  such  rule  otherwise  com- 
piles with  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
18  of  this  Act  or  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  may  be  waived  with  respect  to  a  partic- 
ular rule  If — 

"(1)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
rule  is  being  promulgated  In  response  to  an 
emergency  or  In  response  to  other  exceptional 
circumstances  requiring  Immediate  action  In 
the  public  interest;   and 

"(2)  the  Commission  submits  a  written 
notice  of  Its  determination  under  clause  (1) 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
cha)  -man  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

•(d)  Compliance  by  the  Commission  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  Including  any 
determination  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section,  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
of  any  kind. 

"(e)  Congressional  Inaction  on  or  rejection 
of  any  Joint  resolution  concerning  a  rule 
shall  not  be  deemed  an  expression  of  approval 
of  the  rule  involved. 

"(f)  If  a  rule  of  the  Commission  Is  dis- 
approved In  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
Commission,  in  amending  or  modifying  such 
rule  due  to  such  disapproval.  Is  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
section  18  of  this  Act,  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  other  similar  require- 
ment of  law  only  with  respect  to  such  amend- 
ments or  modifications. 

"(g)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  the  second  regular  session  of  a  Congress. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  (b)(2)(C),  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
are  excluded  in  the  computation  of  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  and  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)(2)  (A) ,  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  15  days  to 
a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  such  compu- 
tation". 

(c)  Section  18(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  "subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  26"  after  "prescribe". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  being  offered  by 
myself  and  Senator  Boren  in  our  be- 
half and  in  behalf  of  Senators  Stewart, 
Pryor,   and   Baucus.   This   amendment 


provides  a  two-House  legislative  veto. 
The  key  to  this  amendment  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  for  the  first 
time,  could  stop  an  FTC  rule  from  tak- 
ing effect  so  that  Congress  can  act  to 
veto.  That  is  a  new  power,  one  that 
presently  does  not  exist.  It  is  the  critical 
part  of  this  amendment. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  would  have  20  days  to  vote 
out  a  resolution  of  disapproval  after  pub- 
lication of  the  rule.  If  the  committee  acts 
within  20  days,  then  the  Congress  has 
60  days,  using  the  regulatory  legislative 
process,  to  veto  the  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  Important  day 
in  the  effort  to  bring  about  regulatory 
reform.  It  is  not  the  first  day,  it  is  not 
the  last  day,  but  it  is  an  important  day. 
I  believe  that,  before  this  day  is  over,  we 
shall  have  aclopted  on  this  bill  a  one- 
House  or  a  two-House  legislative  veto.  We 
support  the  two-House  legislative  veto. 
It  has  been  used  on  other  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  HUD  authorization  bill  just 
last  siunmer.  A  legislative  veto  is  needed 
because  of  the  growth  of  administrative 
agencies.  They  have  become  the  fourth 
branch  of  Government,  and  this  amend- 
ment is  an  effort  to  restore  to  elected 
oCBcials  the  power  which  has  either  been 
handed  over  to  unelected  bureaucrats  or 
has  been  usurped  by  unelected  bureau- 
crats. 

We  all  have  experiences  with  infiexi- 
ble,  undulv  expansive  regulations  and 
rules  which  undermine  statutory  intent 
or  exceed  statutory  authority.  My  own 
experience  was  as  a  local  official,  where 
I  saw  congressional  intent  thwarted  in 
CETA  bills,  in  HUD  bills,  in  food  stamp 
bills,  and  where  those  so-called  con- 
sumer bills  were  either  undercut  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  manner  in  which  rules  or 
regulations  were  phrased  by  the  agencies 
involved. 

Each  of  us  has  had  these  experiences. 
Many  of  us,  including  myself,  have  cam- 
paigned on  this  issue  and  said  we  would 
work  for  some  form  of  legislative  veto. 
Late  last  year,  in  October,  I  Introduced, 
with  Senators  Boren  and  Simpson.  Sen- 
ate bill  1945.  This  bill  provides,  as  does 
our  amendment  today,  for  a  two-House 
veto.  We  held  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  We 
heard  from  a  number  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding Representative  Millicent  Fen- 
wicK,  who  emotionally  stated  her  exas- 
perating experience  with  HUD  regula- 
tions and  how  the  very  presence  of  the 
two-House  legislative  veto  saved  the  day 
for  her. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  leg- 
islative veto,  and  we  will  be  discussing  a 
number  of  those  varieties  today. 

There  is  a  two-House  veto  which  can 
be  triggered  by  the  action  of  a  commit- 
tee, and  that  is  the  gut  of  our  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  one-House  veto  which 
will  be  offered  later  on  today,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  by  Senator  Schbiitt. 

There  is  even  a  veto  which  operates 
purely  on  the  basis  of  committee  action, 
and  that  veto  operates  in  a  number  of 
our  States. 

Some  say  a  committee  veto  is  the 
strongest  legislative  veto  of  them  all. 
Each  of  these  approaches  has  its  own 
strengths.  We  think  ours  is  the  strongest. 


But  I,  as  one  Senator.  Intend  to  vote 
for  a  one-House  veto  if  our  two-House 
legislative  veto  bill  and  amendment  goes 
down  to  defeat. 

Why  is  our  two-House  legislative  veto 
stronger? 

First,  it  is  invulnerable  to  legal  attack 
on  constitutional  grounds.  The  Attorney 
(jeneral  has  repeatedly  ruled  that  a  one- 
house  legislative  veto  is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  that  it  violates  the  leg- 
islative clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
says  that  Congress  must  legislate 
through  two  Houses,  and  the  President 
then  has  the  right  to  veto,  and  Congress 
then  has  the  right  to  override. 

Even  though  I,  for  one,  do  not  agree 
with  the  Attorney  General  on  his  opin- 
ion, I  do  not  think  we  should  imderesti- 
mate,  and  we  should  particularly  heed 
and  consider  the  advice  of  our  good 
friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  who 
in  June  1977,  in  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  Review,  pointed  out  that,  par- 
ticularly when  it  comes  to  vetoes  of  the 
actions  in  the  rules  of  independent  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  we  must  not  adopt  a 
one-House  veto. 

A  second  reason  why  our  two-House 
legislative  veto  is  a  better  approach  is 
that  it  better  counteracts  the  argument 
that  legislative  vetoes  will  bog  us  down 
in  detail.  A  two-House  requ'rement  will 
minimize  the  possibility  of  frivolous  ef- 
forts because  two  Houses  are  needed  and 
that  means  that  people  who  seek  vetoes 
will  be  more  selective  because  it  is  harder 
to  get  two  Houses  to  work  to  adopt  a  veto 
resolution  than  it  does  to  get  just  one 
House  to  adopt  it. 

This  provision  thus  tends  to  reassure 
that  large  number  of  Senators  who  are 
worried  about  legislative  vetoes  as  bog- 
ging us  down  in  detail. 

Our  approach  is  also  a  better  approach 
because  it  meets  the  concerns  about  leg- 
islative veto  promoting  delays  and  un- 
certainties in  the  bureaucratic  process,  a 
process  which  is  already  much  too  bogged 
down  in  delays  and  uncertainties. 

Our  approach  does  this  in  two  ways. 
First,  there  is  no  retroactivity  under  this 
amendment,  only  new  rules  are  subject 
to  the  legislative  veto  which  we  provide. 
This  avoids  the  creation  of  uncertainty 
because  we  do  not  permit  existing  regu- 
lations and  rules  to  be  subject  to  this 
new  veto. 

Second,  it  also  avoids  delays  and  un- 
certainties because,  if  the  committee  un- 
der our  amendment  does  not  trigger  that 
60 -day  period  for  Congress  to  act,  during 
the  20  days  that  the  committee  has  after 
publication  for  its  own  consideration, 
then  the  rules  can  take  effect. 

There  is  no  automatic  60-day  provi- 
sion in  our  legislative  veto  such  as  there 
is  in  the  other  one  which  I  imderstand 
will  be  offered  today.  Only  where  a  com- 
mittee votes  out  a  bill  of  disapproval 
within  20  days  would  that  further  delay 
take  place. 

The  key  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  amendment  provides  a  new  mecha- 
nism, a  mechanism  which  does  not  exist 
in  present  law,  a  mechanism  under  which 
the  Commerce  Committee  of  either  house 
can  stop  an  FTC  rule  from  ccwning  into 
effect  so  that  Congress  can  then  act  upon 
it  and  veto  it.  if  it  wishes. 
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When  everything  is  stripped  aside, 
that  is  the  germ  of  this  amendment. 

I  am  confident  today  that  we  will 
adopt  a  one-  or  two-house  legislative  veto 
amendment  on  this  bill.  In  doing  so,  we 
wiU  take  another  step  away  from  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  of  unfettered  growth 
of  unaccountable  agencies. 

This  approach  in  our  amendment  is  a 
strong  and  a  certain  st^.  The  FTC  ac- 
coimtability  is  not  our  only  aim.  Our  aim 
is  the  accountability  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies across  the  board. 

As  I  have  Indicated.  Senator  Boren 
and  I  will  be  offering  a  generic  bill  em- 
bodying a  two-house  veto  on  the  regula- 
tory reform  legislation  which  is  coming 
up  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  control  the 
regulatory  agencies  that  so  dominate  our 
lives,  that  dominate  them  without  ade- 
quate accountability,  and  that  dominate 
them  with  great  inflexibility.  But  it  is 
also  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  do 
not,  the  public  will  turn  its  back  on 
many  important  social  goals  that  are  em- 
bodied in  these  legislative  efforts  because 
they  are  so  frustrated  by  the  bureaucracy 
of  agencies  that  have  become  the  fourth 
and  probably  the  most  powerful  branch 
of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufHcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HART.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question,   if  he  has  adequate  time? 

I  doubt  any  Senator  disagrees  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan's  analysis  of 
the  regtilatory  burden. 

Although  I  will  probably  end  up  voting 
for  this  amendment,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  sponsor  has  not  drawn  a  close 
enough  connection  between  the  regu- 
latory burden  and  the  people's  unhap- 
piness  with  it  and  the  reason  that  legis- 
lative vetoes  are  the  only  tool  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment     believes     legislative     ve- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Perhaps  the  cosponsor  will 
be  happy  to  include  that  answer  in  his 
comments. 

Mr.  HART.  AU  right. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
yield  additional  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  him  to  finish  with  his  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire' 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  like  a  UtUe  col- 
loquy on  this,  if  possible.  I  generally 
have  scrnie  questions  about  the  amend- 
ment, if  there  is  sufficient  time. 

The  point  seems  to  be.  Why  are  legis- 
lative vetoes  necessary  to  solve  this 
problem,  rather  than  other  solutions 
such  as  sunset  legislation,  increased 
committee  oversight,  and  so  on? 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  responds 
to  a  legitimate  problem  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  only  legislative  vetoes  are  the 
way  to  solve  this  problem 


Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  for  ask- 
ing this  question. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  regulatory 
burden  is  the  lack  of  accountability,  so- 
called;  the  inability  of  our  constituents 
to  come  directly  to  us  and  say  that  such 
and  such  an  agency  has  now  proposed  a 
rule  or  regiilation  which  violates  the  in- 
tention, or  which  is  an  overreach,  and 
that  they  are  asking  us  to  do  something 
about  it  before  it  takes  effect. 

That  is  part  of  the  burden  which  the 
regulatory  agencies  have  now  imposed 
and  superimposed  on  our  society. 

This  approach  would  help  solve  that 
particular  problem.  It  would  permit  the 
committee,  the  legislative  committee, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, to  introduce  and  pass  a  veto  res- 
olution which  would  then  trigger  a  60- 
day  delay  in  the  effective  date  of  any 
work  of  the  FTC  so  that  the  Congress 
could  then  by  regular  legislative  process 
veto  that  regulation  before  it  takes  effect. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  raises  a  good  point. 

I,  too,  am  unhappy  with  the  whole 
process  of  the  legislative  veto. 

We  are  in  a  realistic  situation  and  a 
pragmatic  one.  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
we  are  faced  with  either  the  Levin- 
Boren  proposal  or  the  Schmitt  proposal. 
In  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, we  started  to  mark  up  the  generic 
regulatory  reform  bill  today— we  hope  to 
finish  it  tomorrow — in  which  we  address 
all  the  basic  problems.  As  soon  as  we 
finish  with  the  markup  of  the  regulatory 
reform  bill,  we  will  go  into  the  whole 
problem  of  sunset  regulation  in  the  regu- 
latory process.  It  is  my  feeling  that  we 
will  report  a  sunset  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  marks  up  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  bill 
within  30  days. 

I  will  be  expressing  my  support  for 
the  Levin-Boren  proposal  after  the 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
We  have  a  practical  problem,  and  the 
Senator's  concerns  are  my  concerns,  and 
I  share  them. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
additional  question,  but  we  should  wait 
until  opening  statements  are  made  and  to 
raise  those  issues. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  Senator  Boren. 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Levin  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. It  follows  the  same  approach,  as 
he  has  indicated,  as  S.  1945.  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  previously 
introduced  and  which  would  apply  to  all 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the 
Presiding  Officer,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  this  country  are,  in  a  real  sense,  losing 
control  over  their  own  Government.  They 


are  bitter,  frustrated,  and  angry.  Having 
spent  just  over  a  year  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  4  years  prior  as  a  Governor  and  at- 
tempting during  that  time  to  deal  with 
elements  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  I 
can  well  understand  this  bitterness  and 
frustration  and  anger. 

Many  of  the  rules  under  which  we  live 
are  made  by  persons  who  are  not  elected 
by  the  people  and  all  too  often  are  not 
accoimtable  to  anyone. 

It  is  certainly  no  wonder  that  the  peo- 
ple feel  that  they  do  not  have  a  handle  on 
their  own  Government.  It  is  indicative  of 
the  universal  nature  of  this  feeling  that 
Senator  Levin  and  I  are  cosponsoring 
this  amendment.  We  represent  different 
geographical  areas  and,  to  some  degree, 
different  philosophical  perspectives.  Yet 
we  share  a  common  experience  of  work- 
ing in  State  and  local  governments  and 
a  common  frustration  in  dealing  with  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  Oklahoma,  for  example.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
regulations  which  were  supposed  to  im- 
prove health  care  would  have  virtually 
wiped  out  all  rural  hospitals  In  our  State. 
Many  citizens  would  have  been  without 
hospital  care  within  a  50-mile  radius  of 
their  homes.  The  regulations  required 
that  review  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
cases  be  conducted  by  three  staff  doctors 
before  payment  could  be  made.  Forty 
percent  of  Oklahoma  hospitals  did  not 
have  three  or  more  staff  doctors,  and 
could  not  meet  the  requirement.  It  took 
a  long  fight,  however,  to  obtain  waivers 
and  to  assure  that,  in  spite  of  the  Federal 
Government,  citizens  of  rural  Oklahoma 
would  continue  to  have  adequate  medical 
care. 

For  myself,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  state 
very  clearly  that  I  support  the  legislative 
veto  concept.  I  was  an  early  supporter  of 
Senator  Schmitt's  amendment,  which  I 
understand  will  be  considered  on  this 
floor  later  today,  and  I  remain  a  cospon- 
sor of  that  amendment.  If  the  Levln- 
Boren  amendment  should  fail.  I  have 
every  intention  of  supporting  Senator 
Schmitt  in  his  efforts. 

There  are  different  methods  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  desired  goal  and  my  sole 
reason  for  joining  in  the  offering  of  this 
amendment  in  place  of  the  Schmitt 
amendment  is  that  I  believe  at  this  time 
and  in  these  circumstances,  the  Levln- 
Boren  amendment  has  a  greater  chance 
to  succeed. 

Our  approach  requires  action  by  both 
Houses  and  approved  by  the  President. 
We  prefer  our  approach  for  several  prac- 
tical reasons,  as  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  indicated. 

First,  it  avoids  the  extensively  debated 
and  unresolved  constitutional  questions 
which  surround  the  one-house  approach. 
By  including  both  Houses  and  the  Presi- 
dent, we  simply  eliminate  any  appeal  to 
opposing  traditional  principles  as  a  way 
of  defeating  this  attempt  to  restore  tra- 
ditional congressional  authority  and 
accoimtability. 

Second,  our  approach  minimizes  the 
delay  which  many  people  flnd  so  objec- 
tionable in  traditional  legislative  veto 
proposals.  Instead  of  subjecting  all  regu- 
lations to  at  least  a  60-day  delay,  our 
proposal  gives  committees   20   days  to 
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consider  regulations  after  they  are  pub- 
lished ;  and,  only  if  the  committee  votes 
to  disapprove,  is  the  regulation  subject  to 
further  congressional  consideration. 

Third,  for  those  who  believe  that  con- 
gressional review  of  regiilations  will  bog 
Congress  down  in  too  many  details,  our 
approach  offers  two  advantages.  Unlike 
the  other  approach,  we  restrict  congres- 
sional review  to  future  regulations  rather 
than  opening  all  the  regulations  on  the 
books  to  Inspection.  By  requiring  both 
Congress  and  the  President  to  act,  we 
minimize  the  probability  that  we  will  be 
inundated  by  essentially  frivolous 
requests. 

Our  approach,  then,  offers  a  superior 
mechanism  for  implementing  a  needed 
policy.  By  itself,  this  approach  will  not 
fully  redress  the  problems  we  have  dis- 
cussed here.  But,  without  action  of  this 
kind,  those  problems  never  can  be 
redressed. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said.  Many  other  actions 
need  to  be  taken.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  taken  the  same  point  of 
view  and  for  years  has  been  a  leader  in 
trying  to  improve  oversight  by  Congress. 
We  need  cost  accountability;  we  need 
other  actions. 

I  do  think  we  want  to  maintain  some 
independence  of  the  regulatory  process. 
We  do  not  want  it  subject  to  too  much 
special  interest  pressure.  But  this  pro- 
posal is  a  balanced  one.  It  is  one  that 
maintains  the  traditional  legislative  ap- 
proach, with  action  by  both  Houses  and 
the  President.  I  think  it  strikes  a  proper 
balance  to  assure  improved  accountabil- 
ity, yet  maintain  the  traditional  legisla- 
tive process.  Congress  undeniably  has 
delegated  too  much  regulatory  authority 
to  the  Federal  agencies  and  has  exer- 
cised too  little  oversight  of  abuses  of  leg- 
islative intent. 

But  authority  delegated  can  be  re- 
called, and  it  is  high  time  that  we  did  so 
in  a  responsible  way.  The  credibility  of 
our  Government  with  our  own  people 
demands  it. 

The  96th  Congress  was  billed  as  the 
"Oversight  Congress."  It  has  yet  to  earn 
that  title  fully.  Action  on  a  one-  or  two- 
House  veto  on  the  FTC  bill  will  indicate 
the  strength  of  the  desire  of  this  Con- 
gress to  earn  that  title.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  flnal  analysis,  the  cutting  edge  in 
solving  this  problem  is  the  will  of  Con- 
gress to  act.  It  is  time  for  us  to  act  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeagues,  Senators  Levin 
and  Boren.  This  amendment  is  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  for  the  one-House 
legislative  veto  that  has  been  proposed 
for  the  FTC. 

The  Levin-Boren  amendment  is  a  "re- 
port and  wait"  proposal  for  reviewing 


FTC  rules.  What  that  means  is  that  Con- 
gress receives  notice  of  an  FTC  nile  be- 
fore it  takes  effect.  For  20  days,  the 
rule  lays  over  in  Congress.  If,  within 
that  time,  the  Commerce  Committee  In 
either  House  adopts  a  resolution  disap- 
proving the  rule,  then  a  further  60-day 
delay  is  triggered.  The  rule  could  be 
nullified  only  by  passage  of  a  Joint  reso- 
lution which  is  signed  by  the  President. 
I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  ex- 
plain my  position  on  this  imjiortant 
question. 

First.  I  commend  Senator  Levin  and 
Senator  Boren  for  their  work  on  this 
amendment. 

It  is  realistic.  I  hope  the  PTC  will  not 
be  tied  in  knots,  and  Congress  will  not 
be  bogged  down  in  day-to-day  Interfer- 
ence with  the  agency.  Instead,  workable 
procedures  are  established  to  give  Con- 
gress a  structured  opportunity  to  review 
FTC  rules  before  they  take  effect.  Levin- 
Boren  does  not  delay  all  FTXT  rules — but 
only  those  which,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
congressional  committee,  present  special 
concerns.  This  screening  process  reduces 
delay  for  the  agency  and  the  workload 
for  Congress.  But  if  the  FTC  goes  off  on 
a  tangent  not  supported  by  statute,  then 
Congress  can  call  a  halt  to  that  action. 
The  amendment  is  also  responsible.  It 
does  not  shortcut  the  legislative  process. 
Action  by  both  Houses  and  the  President 
is  required  to  overturn  an  FTC  rule. 
Those  and  other  advantages  of  the 
amendment  encourage  my  endorsement. 
Moreover,  Levin-Boren  is  a  pragmatic 
and  attractive  alternative  to  the  one- 
House  legislative  veto.  Legislative  review, 
as  proposed  by  Levin-Boren,  is  certainly 
a  better  idea  than  legislative  veto.  I  think 
the  "veto "  is  bad  policy,  whether  it  is 
applied  to  a  single  regulatory  agency  or 
across  the  board  to  all  agencies.  Today, 
no  economic  regulatory  agency  is  subject 
to  this  device.  There  are  very  good  rea- 
sons why  that  is  the  case. 

Congress  just  is  not  equipped  for  this 
task,  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  should 
not  be.  It  is  well  to  remember  why  regu- 
latory agencies  were  created  In  the  first 
place.  Congress  wanted  well-reasoned 
regulatory  decisions  made  in  an  Inde- 
pendent setting  after  careful  investiga- 
tion. In  other  words.  Congress  wanted  an 
expert  judgment.  So  the  authority  was 
delegated  by  Congress  to  the  agencies. 

Now  we  are  told  we  must  pull  back  that 
authority  for  all  rules,  that  one  House 
of  Congress  should  second  guess  those 
judgments  within  30-  or  60-day  dead- 
lines. Thus,  Congress  will  have  the  flnal 
say  on  what  is  the  safe  level  for  cotton 
dust  in  a  factory,  or  what  a  drug  label 
should  contain,  or  what  is  the  proper 
braking  distance  for  tires,  and  so  on. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it:  The  legisla- 
tive veto  will  mean  congressional  in- 
volvement in  those  kinds  of  technical 
decisions. 

More  efficient  and  effective  regulation 
will  not  result  from  the  legislative  veto. 
Instead,  it  will  produce  one  of  two  re- 
sults. Father  the  review  will  be  super- 
ficial, or  Congress  will  become  so  bogged 
down  examining  regulations  that  there 
will  be  little  time  for  anything  else. 

There  are  other  compelling  reasons 
why  the  legislative  veto  should  be  re- 


jected. I  will  not  discuss  than  in  detail, 
but  they  are  worthy  of  mention.  Hie 
"veto"  will  add  to  the  delays  that  already 
plague  regulation.  It  will  increase  the 
power  of  congressional  staff,  who — ^In  all 
likelihood — will  be  negotiating  the  spe- 
cific details  of  rules.  Much  of  that  nego- 
tiat  on  will  occur  in  secret,  thus  bypass- 
ing the  important  legal  guarantees  for 
an  open  proceeding  with  opportunity  for 
public  participation.  What  is  more,  the 
legislative  veto  is  not  needed,  since  Con- 
gress today  can  reverse  agency  decisions 
when  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  proper  role  for  Congress  in 
reforming  regulation.  I  agree  that  re- 
form is  long  overdue.  The  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  are.  right  now,  hard  at  work 
to  achieve  that  objective.  Our  commit- 
tee expects  to  finish  marking-up  a  com- 
prehensive regulatory  reform  bill  soon. 
That  biU  will  be  before  the  Senate.  A 
comprehensive  approach — and  not  a  leg- 
islative veto — ^holds  the  prcnnlse  of  regu- 
lation that  works  and  works  well  to 
achieve  important  public  objectives.  I 
know  there  is  frustration  over  regiilaticm, 
and  pressing  problems  in  need  of 
remedy.  But  there's  no  reason  to  allow 
that  impatience  to  lead  us  to  accept  a 
legislative  veto  as  a  general  remedy  for 
the  problems. 

WMle  my  endorsement  of  Levin-Boren 
is  a  reluctant  one,  this  amendment  has 
clear  advantages  over  the  legislative 
veto.  It  will  mean  less  delay,  and  a  bet- 
ter process  that  involves  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  President.  It  has  a 
screening  device  whereby  major  delay 
will  only  occur  if  a  congressional  com- 
mittee deems  it  to  be  necessary.  That 
is  far  preferable  to  the  legislative  veto 
approach,  where  all  rules  are  automat- 
ically delayed  under  threat  of  reversal  by 
a  single  House  of  Congress.  Equally  im- 
portant it  applies  only  to  a  single  agen- 
cy— an  agency  which  Issues  relatively 
few  rules. 

Yet  I  still  have  serious  reservations 
about  applying  Levin-Boren  to  all  regu- 
latory agencies.  The  agencywide  bill.  S. 
1945.  is  now  before  our  committee.  We 
will  be  considering  it  very  soon.  I  want 
to  be  certain  that  bill  is  realistic  and 
responsible,  and  that  It  does  not  present 
the  kinds  of  workload  and  process  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  legislative  veto.  Effec- 
tive ways  must  be  developed  for  screen- 
ing agency  rules  to  avoid  routine  lengthy 
delays  in  Congress.  Those  concerns  must 
be  satisfied  before  I  could  support  a  gov- 
emmentwlde  Levin-Boren  pr(^x>sal. 

I  support  this  amendment,  but  the  line 
should  be  drawn  here.  To  my  mind. 
Levin-Boren  is  as  far  as  Congress  should 
go  in  routinely  reviewing  agency  rules. 
Anything  that  goes  further,  anything 
that  moves  toward  a  legislative  veto  of 
FTC  rules,  would  be  unwise. 

Again  my  commendation  for  SenaUMV 
Levin  and  Boren  for  a  very  realistic 
thoughtful  approach,  and  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senate  backs  them  up  and  votes  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  the  Senator  from  Nevada  3  min- 
utes. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  Schmitt  one  and  a  half  House  legisla- 
tive veto  and  support  the  Levin-Boren 
alternative.  I  believe  that  under  the 
broad  shield  of  legislative  veto  the  Con- 
gress will  be  beseiged  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, issues,  and  decisions  with  which 
we  have  no  business  to  become  involved. 

We  must  be  seriously  involved  with  our 
fundamental  responsibility  for  reforming 
underlying  statutes.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  created  in  1914,  and  has 
been  charged  by  law  with  assuring  that 
the  marketplace  is  not  distorted  by  anti- 
competitive practices  or  by  practices 
which  are  unfair  or  deceptive.  Congress 
has  given  the  FTC  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministrative authority  under  27  separate 
acts,  16  of  which  have  been  enacted  since 
1973  It  is  our  responsibility  as  legislators 
to  examine  these  underlying  statutes  in  a 
deliberate  fashion  and  to  work  for 
amendment  where  necessary.  Further,  if 
there  is  a  problem  with  a  riie  or  regula- 
tion— if  it  has  not  been  drawn  in  accord 
with  congressional  intent — we  have  the 
necessary  authority  to  call  the  appropri- 
ate ofiQcials  before  one  of  our  commit- 
tees. The  committee  has  conducted  such 
a  review  of  the  FTC's  authority  under  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Act  and  S.  1991  is  a  re- 
sult of  this  extensive  review  and  over  9 
days  of  oversight  hearings. 

Finally,  I  support  the  Levin-Boren 
legislative  review  amendment  which 
would  establish  a  procedure  by  which 
every  6  months  the  head  of  each  agency 
must  submit  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committee  having  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  it,  an  agenda  of  all  regulations 
being  developed  by  that  agency.  The 
FTC  will  send  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tees of  each  House  cop'es  of  proposed  and 
final  rules  when  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  No  regulation  can  become  ef- 
fective until  20  days  after  final  publica- 
tion. If  during  that  20-day  period  the 
appropriate  committee  of  either  House 
reports  out  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  dis- 
approving the  regulation,  the  regulation 
cannot  go  into  effect  for  another  60  days. 
Congress  then  has  that  60 -day  period 
during  which  it  can  pass  a  joint  resolu- 
tion or  bill  of  disapproval. 

This  procedure  was  modeled  after  a 
similar  procedure  added  to  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1978  as  a  compromise 
between  House  and  Senate  positions  on 
legislative  veto  during  the  conference. 
This  is  essentially  a  report  and  wait  ap- 
proach to  legislative  review.  Should  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  be  reported  out 
of  committee  within  20  days  of  publica- 
tion, then  unless  both  House  of  Congress 
and  the  President  act  in  support  of  the 
joint  resolution  or  bill  of  disapproval 
within  60  days,  the  regulation  would  go 
into  effect.  This  procedure  does  not  con- 
tain a  one  or  one  and  a  half  House  veto 
which  has  been  objected  tc  as  unconsti- 
tutional. It  simply  provides  a  process  to 
prevent  a  regulation  from  taking  effect 
if  Congress,  during  the  60-day  period, 
acts  in  a  normal  legislative  way. 

Too  often,  Mr.  President,  hindsight 
was  shown  that  we  have  acted  without 
foresight  in  some  of  the  decisions  reached 
on  this  floor.  I  think  a  little  foresight 
needs  to  be  injected  into  the  debate  over 


this  amendment,  and  I  think  a  little 
foresight  will  prevent  us  from  a  grave 
mistake.  Looking  down  the  road,  all  I 
can  foresee  are  problems  ahead  if  we  ap- 
prove the  one  House  veto  amendment.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  Levin-Boren 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bi- 
DEN) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  controls  the  time  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  No.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  have  remaining  in  support  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  2  minutes  and 
45  seconds  remaining  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  incorrect.  It  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  the 
right  to  yield  time  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
been  yielded  5  minutes  on  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Levin-Boren  amend- 
ment that  has  been  described  by  those 
two  distinguished   Senators. 

This  amendment  reaffirms  the  power 
already  held  by  Congress  to  overrule,  by 
passing  a  new  law,  in  this  case  a  joint 
resolution,  with  that  law  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  a  rulemaking  proposal 
at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  any 
other  Federal  agency,  for  that  matter. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  committee  to  be 
able  to  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  a  rule 
for  60  days  by  proposing  such  a  joint 
resolution  or  reporting  such  a  joint  reso- 
lution, the  Levin-Boren  amendment  is 
an  important  endorsement  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  which  is  that  a  rule  can 
be  reversed  or  changed  by  joint  resolu- 
tion signed  by  the  President. 

Although  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
make  this  kind  of  effort,  and  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senators  for  having 
done  so,  I  think  it  is  also  important  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  what 
is  proposed  in  this  amendment  before  us 
and  a  true  legislative  veto. 

A  joint  resolution  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  is  not  a  legislative  veto.  We 
will  have  our  chance  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  the  legislative  veto  when 
amendment  No.  1650  to  be  offered  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Nunn  comes  before  the 
Senate  later  today. 

Let  me  explain  the  differences  between 
this  proposal  and  that  of  a  true  legis- 
lative veto  which  is  already  contained  In 


dozens  of  Federal  statutes,  maybe  most 
importantly  in  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  authorizing  legislation,  a 
veto  provision  which  was  exercised  on 
September  18  by  this  body. 

The  key  distinction  is  that  this  amend- 
ment before  us  would  require  both 
Houses  to  pass  and  the  President  to  sign 
any  resolution  to  overturn  a  rule. 

A  true  legislative  veto  would  leave  the 
authority  in  Congress  for  disapproving 
new  FTC  proposed  law,  law  which  basi- 
callv  changes  the  status  quo,  certainly 
within  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
Congress. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  In  this 
regard  that  the  FTC  is  not  an  executive 
agency.  As  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in 
Rathbun  v.  United  States.  295  U.S.  602. 
in  1935,  in  describing  the  function  of  the 
FTC: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  an  ad- 
ministrative body  created  by  the  Congress 
to  carry  into  effect  legislative  policies  em- 
bodied in  the  statute.  In  accordance  with 
the  legislative  standards  therein  prescribed, 
and  to  perform  other  specified  duties  as  a 
legislative  or  as  a  judicial  aid.  Such  a  body 
cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  characterized 
as  an  arm  or  an  eye  of  the  executive.  Its 
duties  are  performed  without  executive  leave 
and.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  statute, 
must  be  free  from  executive  control.  (Em- 
phasis added) 

I  must  reemphasize  the  point:  When 
the  FTC  proposes  a  rule  it  is  exercising 
authority  that  Congress  has  in  a  sense 
loaned  to  it,  nothing  more. 

Unlike  a  comparable  provision  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  dealing  with  author- 
ization for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, under  the  Levin-Boren  amendment 
the  President's  signature  is  required  to 
overturn  an  FTC  rule.  The  amendment 
does  not  address  the  problem  of  what 
will  occur  if  the  President  fails  to  sign 
such  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  nor 
does  it  need  to  because  that  is  already 
the  current  situation. 

If  that  happens  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress will  then  have  to  overrule  that 
action  by  two-thirds  majority  in  order 
for  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  rule  to 
actually  take  effect. 

Clearly  it  is  better  to  also  have  access 
to  a  true  legislative  veto  in  addition  to 
the  proposal  now  before  us. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  called  at  the  request  of  the 
President  to  submit  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  him  and  to  the  Congress, 
made  the  one-House  legislative  veto  one 
of  its  top  12  recommendations.  Thirty 
thousand  small  business  people  partic- 
ipated in  the  conference.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  to  live  with  regulations 
drafted  by  an  unresponsive  bureaucracy. 
These  are  the  people  we  should  be  listen- 
ing to  when  we  make  a  decision  today. 
The  small  business  community  says  re- 
soundingly: 

We  want  a  legislative  veto  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
get  relief  through  our  elected  representatives 
If  the  FTC  Is  unreasonable. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  com- 
bination of  some  amendment  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  Levin-Boren,  and  the 
legislative  veto  which  I  will  propose  in 
amendment  1650,  is  the  best  solution 
for  this  Congress  at  this  time. 
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I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
not  turn  their  backs  on  the  small  busi- 
ness and  professional  people  of  America 
and  their  customers  who  pay  the  price 
of  overregulation.  They  are  struggling 
with  inflation;  they  are  struggling  with 
high  taxes;  they  are  fearful  of  a  coming 
recession;  and  they  are  burdened  with 
too  many  unnecessary  regulations. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  send  them  a 
signal  that  we  have  heard  their  com- 
plaints— we  have  heard  their  sugges- 
tion for  solutions.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  com- 
pleted work  only  a  few  days  ago.  Let  us 
take  this  chance,  while  we  have  it,  to 
show  that  not  only  are  we  going  to  lis- 
ten to  them — but  we  are  going  to  take 
some  action  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  amendment — not  because  I  think  it 
accomplishes  what  needs  to  be  done,  but 
because  I  think  that  it  will  be  useful  to 
reaffirm  our  existing  authority  and  then 
move  on  and  pass  a  true  legislative  veto 
to  be  offered  by  Senator  Nunn,  myself 
and  many  cosponsors,  that  will  respond 
to  the  nationwide  outcry  for  more  con- 
gressional accountability  for  the  crea- 
tion of  regulatory  law,  not  to  the  spe- 
cific special  interests  that  have  prob- 
lems with  specific  rules,  but  with  a  gen- 
eral feeling  by  the  population  of  this 
country  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
allowed  the  bureaucracy  too  darned 
much  rulemaking. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  might  seek  time  to 
answer  a  couple  of  questions  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  have  2'/2  minutes  left, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  or  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
tell  me  how  many  rules  and  regulations 
are  promulgated  by  the  FTC  each  year? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Our  best  estimate  would 
be  50. 

Mr.  HART.  Fifty  regulations  and  rules? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  can  help  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  Roughly  five  a  year,  and 
each  report  will  contain  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25,000  or  26,000 
pages  as  a  description  of  what  that  rule 
really  does. 

Mr.  HART.  Mv  question  then  is.  Have 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  calcu- 
lated what  additional  staff  a  committee 
might  need  to  review  in  detail  five  rules 
that  contain  25,000  pages  of  explanation? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  makes  a  very 
good  point  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Let  me  take  a  stab  at  that 
one  first.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  that.  It  is  of  real  concern  to 
many  of  our  colleagues.  There  is  no  way 
of  calculating  that  because  it  depends  on 
how  many  rules  per  year  this  agency 
might  seek  to  review,  knows  in  advance 
which  ones  are  being  proposed  and  prom- 
ulgated in  any  event,  knows  which  are 
being  published  in  any  event. 


If  none  of  the  five  rules  bothers  any- 
one through  an  ordinary  review  of  exist- 
ing staff  it  would  cause  no  additional- 


Mr.  HART.  Is  there  sufficient  existing 
staff  to  make  that  ordinary  review  of 
at  the  very  least  125,000  pages,  of  regu- 
lations? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  think  this  is  a  priority 
which  present  staff  should  put  higher  up 
on  the  list  of  priorities,  and  this  kind 
of  action  before  a  rule  takes  effect  is  a 
sufficient  priority  that  they  should  make 
time  to  do  it  without  additional  staff. 

Mr.  HART.  What  would  occur  if  a  rule 
is  proposed  or  prcHnulgated  and  the  staff 
gives  its  ordinary  review  and  finds  noth- 
ing wrong  with  it  sufficient  to  raise  an 
objection?  Parenthetically,  I  might  point 
out  this  would  give  enormous  authority 
to  an  anonymous  committee  staff  that 
people  are  already  as  concerned  about 
as  they  are  about  bureaucrats.  What  if  a 
rule  passed  muster  with  that  committee 
staff,  went  into  effect,  and  later  on  it 
turned  out  to  be  an  objectionable  one? 
Would  this  amendment  take  care  of  that 
problem? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Two  comments  on  that: 
First  of  all,  there  is  no  presumption  of 
validity  of  a  rule  by  its  not  being  over- 
turned by  a  veto. 

Second,  the  anonymous  staff  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Senator's  characterization,  he  asked  me 
how  much  additional  staff  would  be  re- 
quired, and  I  did  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  could 
ask  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  for  an 
additional  5  minutes 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  since  there 
is  no  opposition  to  this  amendment  to 
speak  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  10  minutes  of  the  opponents' 
time  be  given  to  us  so  that  we  might 
apportion  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IB  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  5  moie  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  could  finish  my  an- 
swer to  that,  that  does  not  give  to  the 
staff  of  any  committee  any  power.  This 
gives  to  the  committee  a  power  to  delay 
a  regulation  or  rule  going  into  effect  if 
the  committee  decides  it  wants  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HART.  But  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  understands  that  no  Senator 
is  going  to  sit  there  and  read  125,000 
pages  of  paper.  It  is  going  to  be  done  by 
staff.  It  is  an  anonymous  staff,  not  elected 
to  do  anything  and  just  as  remote  from 
the  American  people  as  the  bureaucrats 
down  at  the  FTC. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to.  But, 
first,  each  of  us  is  responsible  for  our 
staff  just  as  we  are  in  legislation,  and 
that  is  a  great  power  we  have,  to  legis- 
late in  the  first  instance,  and  we  rely 
heavily  on  staff,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
rely  any  more  heavily  on  staff  in  the  one 
instance  than  in  the  other.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  reliance  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  HART.  Which  leads  to  my  other 
question.  In  the  opening  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  he  said  this  will 
give  Congress  the  authority  it  needs  to 


do  such  and  such.  It  also  gives  Congress 
an  enormous  responsibility.  It  is  not  just 
a  plus,  it  is  also  a  minus.  We  have  placed 
this  burden  on  ourselves  to  review  all 
these  detailed  regulations.  The  Senator 
says  it  Is  not  going  to  stop  with  the  PTC 
but  other  agencies,  such  as  the  SEC  and. 
for  heaven's  sake,  think  of  the  tons  of 
paper  the  Senate  Is  going  to  have  to  re- 
view on  SEC  regulations.  That  is  a  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  if  our  staff  is  not  any  more  effec- 
tive than  the  bureaucrats  up  in  those 
agencies?  The  American  people  are  not 
going  to  be  very  happy  with  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  raises  a  ques- 
tion we  explored  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings. We  explored  this  with  HUD  because 
we  put  a  similar  two-house  legislative 
veto  on  the  HUD  authorization  bill,  and 
we  were  unable  to  discern  any  additional 
burden  on  any  committee  or  its  staff  as 
a  result  of  doing  so,  and  they  issue  more 
regulations  per  year  than  does  the  FTC. 
as  I  understand  it. 

So  we  have  had  experience  with  a  leg- 
islative veto,  both  of  the  one-house  vari- 
ety of  Senator  Schmitt,  and  the  two- 
house  legislative  veto  of  this  particular 
amendment,  and  there  has  been  no 
showing  of  any  undue  burden  upon  staffs 
as  a  result. 

They  have  been  used  rather  rarely,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  authorlzati(Mi 
to  use  them  exists.  Perhaps  their  greatest 
effect  is  the  awareness  they  bring  to  the 
agencies  that  the  rules  of  Uiose  agencies 
are  indeed  subject  to  be  vetoed  prior  to 
their  going  into  effect. 

I  yield  at  this  point  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

I  understand  the  serious  nature  of  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  We  are  talking  about  going 
into  a  new  area,  we  are  talking  about 
establishing  new  procedures,  and  I,  for 
one,  believe  we  should  only  do  so  with 
great  caution. 

But  I  think  some  of  the  concerns  the 
Senator  has  are  really,  in  fact,  as  we  get 
into  the  procedure,  and  will  be,  in  fact, 
answered,  and  I  think  the  Senator  will 
be  reassured  by  this  as  we  proceed. 

At  the  State  level  in  Oklahoma  I  had 
experience  with  a  similar  procedure 
which  was  rarely  utilized,  but  yet  it  was 
there,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  indicated,  one  of  the  primary  things 
it  did  was  to  discourage  the  agencies  from 
issuing  unnecessary  regulations  In  the 
first  place. 

I  think,  as  a  practical  matter,  since 
Senator  Ribicoff  has  tilready  pointed 
it  out,  we  are  not  saying  that  every  sin- 
gle rule  and  regulation  is  going  to  have 
detailed  review,  and  we  are  not  saying 
every  single  rule  and  regulation  is  going 
to  be  delayed  from  going  Into  effect  for 
90  days.  What  we  are  providing  is,  as  a 
practical  matter,  not  some  anonymous 
review  by  faceless  staff  members  but 
what  we  are  really  providing  is  a  mech- 
anism so  that  when  the  people  who  sent 
us  here  feel  they  are  being  wronged  by 
some  particular  regulation,  when  the 
citizens  begin  to  be  heard,  when  we  be- 
gin to  hear  from  the  public,  when  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  begins  to  get  the 
letters  and  phone  calls  or  I  begin  to  get 
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them,  then  there  is  a  place  for  the  citizen 
to  go. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  only  on  those 
rules  and  regulations  where  there  is  a 
substantial  outpouring  of  public  dissatis- 
faction, when  it  gets  your  attention  as 
a  Member  of  this  body,  will  we  really 
have  the  committee  then  sit  down  and 
take  action  and  delay  implementation  of 
that  regulation  until  the  fuU  Congress 
can  act. 

I  think  what  we  are  sajring  is  it  gives 
the  citizen  a  place  to  go,  and  that  is  what 
frustrates  them  so  much,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  go.  I  know  this  very  weekend, 
this  past  weekend,  in  talking  in  eight 
town  meetings  in  Oklahoma  that  what 
I  heard  again  and  again  was,  "Dcm't 
saddle  us  down  with  so  many  new  tilings 
until  you  have  better  oversight  to  see 
that  the  problems  we  already  have  are 
being  carried  out  properly." 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  just  giv- 
ing the  citizen  a  place  to  go  and  get  that 
accountability  from  the  elected  official. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  see  this  turned 
over  to  the  staff.  I  do  not  think,  in  fact, 
we  will  see  a  review,  except  of  the  impor- 
tant items  which  really  get  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  two  things  will 
happen  as  a  result  of  this.  One  is,  that 
over  a  period  of  time  we  are  going  to 
see  an  enormous  growth  of  staffs  and 
bureaucracies  on  the  Hill  to  counter  the 
bureaucracies  downtown.  And  the  pub- 
lic will  have  to  pay  for  that.  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  going  to  want  to  vote 
up-or-down  or  let  a  regulation  or  rule 
slide  through  that  they  are  not  pretty 
sure  is  going  to  work. 

A  second  thing  is,  given  the  way  the 
power  structure  in  this  country  works, 
the  people  Congress  will  hear  from  are 
the  trade  associations  and  the  industries 
that  do  not  want  to  be  regulated  at  all. 
We  will  not  hear  from  the  average  cit- 
izen. They  do  not  have  the  time  or  re- 
sources to  follow  every  rulemaking  as 
closely.  They  depend  on  us  to  do  that. 
We  will  hear  from  the  powerful  trade 
associations  which  do  not  want  any 
reg\ilation. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If 
I  could  put  in  the  record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  floor  manager  for  an  additional  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  to  3  minutes? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  take  whatever  time  the  floor 
manager  is  willing  to  offer. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes  from  the  time  of 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  a 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF) . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
very  seriously  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  because  he  is  rais- 
ing the  questions  in  the  whole  regiilatory 
process.  Every  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  is  of  deep  concern  to  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  now  mark- 
ing up  the  biU.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 


address  exactly  those  problems  in  the 
generic  bill  that  will  cover  all  regulatory 
agencies.  And,  of  course,  those  rules  that 
Congress  may  then  adopt  on  regulatory 
reform  overall  will  take  precedence  over 
the  present  bill. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  kept  in  mind — 
and  I  want  to  reemphasize  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — that 
automatically  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  not  look  at  every  regulation  that 
comes  out  of  the  FTC.  It  is  only  that  reg- 
ulation on  occasion  where  they  think  the 
PTC  has  exceeded  its  authority,  and  only 
in  that  case.  They  have  20  days  to  dis- 
approve and  then  Congress  has  60  days 
to  take  flnal  action.  So  there  will  not  be 
undue  delay. 

But  the  Senator  does  raise  the  proper 
questions  and  we  are  working  over  just 
those  problems.  We  hope  to  have  some 
of  the  answers  for  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado in  the  overall  regulatory  reform 
legislation. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  to  further 
comment  on  the  very  appropriate  ques- 
tions of  Senator  Hart,  I  would  like  to  of- 
fer a  letter  from  Ellis  M.  Rivlin,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
who  estimates  the  maximum  likely  cost 
of  a  detailed  congressional  review  of  all 
rules  to  be  approximately  $15  million  an- 
nually, and  for  selective  reviews  about 
$5  million. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Waahington.  D.C.,  Sovember  19, 1979. 
Hon.  HowASD  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  t/.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  requested,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  re-examined 
Its  estimate  of  the  costs  of  Congressional  re- 
view of  proposed  agency  rules,  as  exemplified 
by  Senator  Schmltt's  amendment  number 
212  to  S.  1020,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Authorization  Act. 

The  original  CBO  cost  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately (2  million  annually  was  Incorrectly 
based  on  the  number  of  proposed  rules  pub- 
lished annually  (approximately  4,000) ,  rather 
than  on  the  number  of  final  regulations  or 
amendments  (approximately  7,(X)0  In  1978) . 
If  this  estimate  Is  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
number  of  flnal  rules,  the  cost,  using  the 
other  CBO  assumptions,  would  be  about  (S 
million,  compared  to  the  revised  C>}nunlttee 
estimate  of  (27  million. 

The  key  element  In  determining  the  likely 
costs  of  Congressional  review  Is  the  assump- 
tion as  to  the  scope  of  that  review.  The  pos- 
sibilities range  from  a  careful  review  of  each 
proposed  rule,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ttie  exten- 
sive review  of  only  selected  major  or  contro- 
versial rules,  on  the  other.  The  Committee 
estimate  reflects  the  flrst  assumption,  while 
the  CBO  estimate  Is  based  on  the  second. 
In  preparing  our  estimate,  we  consulted  with 
a  number  of  staff  members  and  staff  directors 
of  both  House  and  Senate  Committees,  and 
while  most  agreed  on  the  range  of  alterna- 
tives, there  was  no  consensus  as  to  the  course 
that  Congress  as  a  whole  or  Individual  com- 
mittees would  be  most  likely  to  follow.  Thus, 
a  wide  range  of  assumptions  is  possible  as  to 
the  type  of  Congressional  review,  with  a  re- 
sulting wide  range  in  possible  costs. 

CBO  believes  that  the  Committee  estimate 
overstates  potential  costs,  even  aasuznlng  de- 


tailed review  of  all  reflations.  First,  Con- 
gress can  and  does  already  devote  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  time  to  reviewing  and  dis- 
cussing the  most  controversial  regulations 
(e.g.,  air  bags) ,  even  without  an  explicit  pro- 
cedure for  overriding  them.  Thus,  the  review 
of  some  major  regulations  would  not  be  an 
additional  cost  to  the  Congress.  Secondly,  if 
regulations  are  to  be  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittees responsible  for  the  original  legisla- 
tion, conunlttee  staffs  are  likely  to  have  at 
least  some  familiarity  with  the  Issues  and 
legislative  history,  thus  reducing  the  time 
necessary  for  review.  Finally,  it  seems  un- 
likely. In  view  of  the  Congressional  workload, 
that  committees  would  have  the  time  or  In- 
clination to  hold  hearings  and/or  debate,  in 
both  Houses,  on  ISO  major  or  significant  reg- 
ulations each  year. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  we  estimate 
the  maximum  likely  cost  of  a  detailed  Con- 
gressional review  of  all  rules  to  be  approxi- 
mately $15  million  annually,  with  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  about  tS  million  for  selective 
reviews. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details. 
Sincerely, 

James  Blum, 
(For  Alice  M.  RevUn,  Director) . 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Director 
Rivlin  also  points  out : 

Congress  can  and  does  already  devote  a 
significant  amount  of  time  to  reviewing  and 
discussing  the  most  controversial  regula- 
tions, even  without  an  explicit  procedure  for 
overriding  them.  Thus,  the  review  of  some 
major  regulations  would  not  be  an  additional 
cost  to  the  Congress. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
that  we  offer  does  much  more  than  re- 
afiSrm  existing  authority.  Again,  for  the 
first  time,  it  will  give  the  Cwnmerce 
Committee  the  power  to  delay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  FTXi;  regulation  before  it 
takes  effect  for  a  period  of  up  to  60  days 
so  that  Congress  can  act.  That  is  the 
critical  new  power  which  this  amend- 
ment does  provide. 

I.  indeed,  welcome — and  I  know  Sena- 
tor BoREN  does — the  support  of  Senator 
ScHMiTT.  It  is  important  to  us.  But  it 
does  go  substantially  beyond  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  existing  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  claim  the 
opposition  time  on  this  amendment — 
and  I  will  use  only  about  3  minutes  of 
it — because  I  understand  that  is  probably 
the  only  way  I  can  parliamentarily  gain 
access  to  the  floor.  I  plan  on  voting 
against  this  amendment,  not  because  I 
do  not  think  we  are  overreguJated  and 
not  because  I  think  the  FTC  are  the  good 
guys  and  everybody  else  are  the  bad  guys. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all 
witnessed  a  growth  of  a  new  phenomenon 
in  American  politics  recently.  I  have  only 
been  here  for  7  years,  but  there  has  been 
a  radical  change  in  the  way  in  which  this 
body  is  lobbied  and  the  growth  of  single- 
interest  groups  and  the  way  in  which 
these  single-interest  groups  are  able  to 
have  their  voice  heard,  ostensibly  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  but 
sometimes  representing  very  narrow 
interests. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  although  the  ef- 
fort we  are  making  here  on  the  floor  to- 
day is  a  very  well-intended  one,  it  is  not 
the  most  aiH>ropriate  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem  at  hand. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  most  appropriate 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  is  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) .  And  I  know  the  Senator 
supports  this  position. 

But  the  totality  of  the  problem  is  best 
attacked  in  totality  and  not  in  part.  What 
I  fear,  I  say  to  Senator  Ribicoff,  Sena- 
tor Levin,  and  others,  is  that  once  we 
pass  this  legislation  we  will  have  set  up 
a  mechanism  whereby  we  have  granted 
to  the  most  powerful  interest  groups  in 
this  Nation  an  access  and  a  procedure  in 
Congress  which  will  be  very  difficult  to 
displace  once  it  is  in  place. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  situation  occurring 
where  there  is  opposition  to  a  particular 
regulation  that  the  FTC  adopts,  even  if 
it  happens  to  affect  only  one  industry, 
and  maybe  only  several  companies  with- 
in a  single  industry.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  company  or  that  group  of  compa- 
nies not  coming  to  a  Senator  who  shares 
their  point  of  view  and  tying  up  the  floor 
and  the  business  of  the  Nation  dealing 
with,  as  we  observed,  without  mention- 
ing any  particular  colleagues — I  will 
mention  one  who  is  no  longer  here — as 
we  did  with  Coca-Cola,  for  example. 

We  spent  a  whole  week  on  Coca-Cola 
here  on  the  floor  a  few  years  ago,  deal- 
ing with  a  minor,  insigniflcant  point  that 
a  body  of  this  size,  stature,  and  impor- 
tance should  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with. 

And  so  what  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  inviting  and  putting 
in  motion  a  procedure,  one  that  Is  well 
intended,  designed  to  deal  with  overreg- 
ulation.  that  will  insure  that  this  body 
spends  a  greater  portion  of  its  time  deal- 
ing with  subjects  that  it  should  not  even 
be  considering. 

If  we  all  stopped  and  did  a  little  cal- 
endar and  said.  "This  is  how  much  time 
we  spent  this  year  on  the  following  sub- 
jects on  the  floor  nf  the  U.S.  Senate." 
and  we  categorized  each  of  those  sub- 
jects based  on  their  importance  to  the 
national  welfare  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10, 
I  am  sure  that  we  would  find  that  we 
spend  a  lot  of  our  time  dealing  with 
subjects  that  are  at  Ave  and  below  on  the 
scale  of  importance  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Along  with  some  others  here.  I  Intro- 
duced one  of  the  flrst  regulatory  reform 
bills  that  did  away  with  whole  agencies, 
to  sunset  them  all.  to  put  the  burden  on 
them  to  prove  their  existence  is  worth- 
while every  several  years.  That  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  it  totally. 

I  am  not  trying  to  argue  for  my  par- 
ticular way  of  dealing  with  this.  But  what 
many  of  us  have  done,  is  to  say  that  we 
have  got  to  stop  this  bureaucracy  from 
interceding  in  free  enterprise.  All  correct. 
Except  one  thing:  What  we  have  done  in 
the  meantime  is  we  have  made  this  a 
debating  society  for  matters  that  should 
not  be  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

How  much  of  this  body's  time  should  we 
devote  to  a  regulation  which,  perhaps  un- 
wisely. Impinges  upon  an  industry  when 
we  should  be  flgurlng  out  the  priorities 
in  the  proposed  $615  billion  budget? 

I  guarantee  you  when  this  passes,  and 
it  will  pass,  you  will  see  in  the  next  4  or  5 
years  marching  up  on  this  Hill  everyone 
from  a  company  In  my  State  to  small 
companies  in  other  States  who  go  to  their 


Senator  and  say:  "I  have  a  problem." 
and  it  is  a  real  problem,  not  a  fictitious 
one;  really  impacts  on  them. 

No  Senator,  in  good  conscience,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  say,  "Look,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation  is  too  important  for 
me  to  worry  about  your  problem  for 
which  you  have  other  remedies." 

How  many  of  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  who  characterize  themselves  as 
conservatives,  have  I  heard  in  the  7  years 
here  saying,  "We  should  not  be  ombuds- 
men; we  should  not  be  a  district  Con- 
gressman. We  should  be  concerned  about 
the  major  issues  of  the  day." 

Well,  let  us  debate  the  major  issues  of 
the  day.  But  mark  my  words,  I  say  to 
Members,  when  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  going  to  build  in,  in  the 
name  of  reform,  another  10  percent  of 
the  Senate's  time.  Instead  of  dealing  with 
energy,  which  is  Senator  Boren's  major 
concern,  and  justiflably  so,  and  the  Na- 
tion's Achilles'  heel,  we  are  going  to  be 
talking  about,  as  we  did  2  years  ago. 
whether  or  not  Coca  Cola  in  Alabama 
got  a  fair  deal;  whether  or  not  the  com- 
pany in  Delaware  was  affected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  withhold 
this  kind  of  piecemeal  action  until  the 
full  recommendation  comes  forward, 
whereby  we  can  deal  in  an  Institutional 
way  with  the  subject  and  not  continue  to 
shackle  this  entire  body  with  issues  that 
do  not  affect  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  have  said  more  than  I  planned  on 
saying  so  I  will  stop  here.  Since  I  am 
already  going  to  be  in  serious  trouble 
with  all  those  companies  and  with  all 
those  people  who  have  legitimate  gripes 
because  they  are  going  to  view  my  posi- 
tion as  not  sympathetic  to  their  legiti- 
mate requests,  I  want  to  be  on  record  so 
that  in  5  years  I  have  a  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  the  Record  and  saying,  "I  told 
you  so."  If  I  am  wrong,  I  will  be  delighted 
to  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  that  will 
happen.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get 
around  to  the  point  of  doing  that  overall 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  that  would  do  away  with  what 
could  become  a  legalized,  institution- 
alized avenue  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  be- 
come something  akin  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  not  a 
particularly  powerful  body  but  is  a  fine 
appeals  court. 

We  are  going  to  become  a  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  regulatory  agencies,  for  the 
regulatory  process. 

I  did  not  ask  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  do  that.  If  that  were  the  case, 
I  would  attempt  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
firm me  for  a  judgeship  so  I  could  be  in- 
volved in  appeals  as  I  was  trained  to  be 
as  a  lawyer,  within  a  court  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be  done,  and  not  in  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  the  rest  of  the  opposition's  time. 

Mr.  PORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PORD.  ITie  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, as  usual,  is  eloquent,  and  it  is  very 
hard  not  to  agree  with  him  because  ba- 
sically I  do.  But  I  would  suspect  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  with  his  elo- 
quence, would  much  prefer  to  practice 
law  than  to  be  the  judge.  I  think  therein 
he  probably  would  find  his  niche. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  support  the  alter- 
native to  the  Schmitt  ammdment  pre- 
sented by  Senators  I^vik  and  Bosof. 
lliis  concept  has  a  nimiber  of  advan- 
tages over  legislative  veto.  The  amend- 
ment avoids  the  constitutionality  con- 
troversy that  surrounds  "one-House"  or 
"one  and  one-half  House"  legislative 
veto  proposals  as  a  disapproval  of  a 
Commission  rule  would  require  presiden- 
tial approval.  It  prevents  one  House  of 
Congress  from  unilaterally  changing  an 
agency's  statutory  mandate.  It  reafiOrms 
the  legitimate  role  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  acting  together,  to  overrule 
an  agency  when  they  agree  that  that  is 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  support  this 
approach  as  a  government-wide  policy. 
However,  I  beUeve  that  the  Levin-Boren 
legislative  review  amendment  will  pro- 
vide Members  with  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  meaningful  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  rules  that  is  both 
constitutional  and  effective  and  I 
strongly    urge    the    adoption    of    this 

amendment. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  must  vote  on  several  proposals  to  im- 
prove congressional  review  of  the  rules 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  One 
amendment,  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  ScHMrrr.  provides  in  essence 
that  one  House  of  Congress  can  veto  the 
rules  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Another  is  an  amendment,  proposed  by 
Senator  Levin  and  Senator  Boren, 
which  would  provide  for  more  effective 
congressional  review  of  an  FTC  rule  be- 
fore that  rule  could  go  into  effect. 

I  join  Senator  Ford,  the  bill's  man- 
ager, in  urging  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Levin-Boren  amendment  and  to  reject 
the  one-House  legislative  veto. 

First,  let  me  express  my  concerns 
about  attaching  a  one-House  legislative 
veto  to  the  FTXT  authorization  bill.  Al- 
though there  are  well  over  100  statutes 
which  contain  some  form  of  legislative 
veto  of  executive  action,  there  is  no  stat- 
ute which  contains  an  across-the-board 
legislative  veto  for  the  rules  of  a  law 
enforcement  or  economic  regulatory 
agency.  Congress  has  been  careful  to  use 
the  legislative  veto  discretely,  only 
where  there  is  a  particularized  need  for 
focused  congressional  review  of  an 
agency  action. 

In  1973.  I  voted  for  the  war  powers 
resolution  which  permits  Congress  to 
veto  a  Presidential  decision  to  introduce 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war.  This  veto  provision  was  essential 
to  vindicating  Congress  constitutional 
responsibility  "to  declare  war"  and  "to 
raise  and  support  armies". 

In  1974. 1  supported  the  Congression*! 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act,  which 
permits  Congress  to  veto  the  decision  of 
the  President  to  impound  funds  that 
Congress  has  speclflcally  allocated  for  a 
particular  program.  TWs  provision  was 
necessary  to  guarantee  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  thwart  the  will  of  Congress 
by  diverting  "appropriations  made  by 
law". 

In  1976.  I  supported  the  bill  which 
permits  Congress,  by  a  concurroit  res- 
olution, to  veto  certain  sales  of  defense 
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articles,  services,  and  major  defense 
equipment.  With  defense  sales  above 
$10  billion  a  year,  this  veto  provision 
checks  arms  sales  which  can  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  balance  of  power  in 
a  particiilar  region,  such  as  the  Middle 
East,  and  on  American  involvement  in 
foreign  wars. 

In  these  particular  cases,  the  legisla- 
tive veto  was  appropriate  to  prevent  an 
imdue  exercise  of  power  which  was 
inimical  to  our  most  basic  constitutional 
scheme  of  "checks  and  balances". 

However,  an  across-the-board  legisla- 
tive veto  provision  for  all  FTC  regula- 
tions without  any  demonstrated  need  for 
tne  veto,  even  in  specific  instances,  flies 
in  the  face  of  good  pohcy.  It  is  to  use  the 
legislative  veto  as  a  meat  axe  to  intimi- 
date Government  consumer  protection 
regulation  rather  than  as  a  finely  honed 
instrument  carefully  directed  to  meet 
specific  and  compelling  needs. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  that  the 
PTC  has  abused  Its  rulemaking  author- 
ity. Indeed  the  FTC  has  issued  only  three 
rules  under  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act, 
none  of  which  have  been  overturned  by 
Congress  or  the  courts.  Critics  argue  the 
legislative  veto  is  necessary  here  to  make 
the  FTC  accountable  because  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  standards  which  it  is 
required  to  interpret — "unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  conunerce"  and  "un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce".  These  are  indeed  broad 
standards.  And  the  PTC  does  have  a 
broad  range  of  discretion.  But  these  are 
precisely  the  reasons  that  4  years  ago 
we  passed  the  Magnuson-Moss  War- 
ranty—Pederal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provement Act. 

Under  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act,  the 
FTC  is  required  to  go  through  elaborate 
rulemaking  procedures  before  adopting 
a  rule.  Ordinary,  only  minimal  "notice 
and  comment"  procedures  are  applica- 
ble to  agencies  under  the  administrative 
procedure  act.  In  its  rulemaking,  how- 
ever, the  FTC  must  allow  a  person  to 
present  his  position  orally  to  the  Com- 
mission and,  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  are  disputed  issues  of 
fact,  the  FTC  must  allow  such  cross-ex- 
amination of  persons  as  is  necessary  for 
a  "full  and  true"  disclosure  with  respect 
to  those  issues.  The  agency  must  also 
determine  the  prevalence  of  the  acts  or 
practices  treated  by  the  nile  and  the 
economic  effect  of  the  rule,  and  include 
those  determinations  in  a  statement  ac- 
companying the  rule.  Most  agencies  are 
required  only  to  give  a  concise  general 
statement  of  the  basis  and  purpose  of 
the  rule.  Moreover,  the  agency  is  given 
public  participation  funding  to  guarantee 
active  public  scrutiny  of,  and  involve- 
ment in,  the  rulemaking  process. 

Moreover,  the  standard  of  judicial  re- 
view for  the  FTC  is  strict.  A  court  may 
reverse  an  FTC  rule  if  it  is  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  in  the  nilemak- 
ing  record.  Many  agencies  can  be  re- 
versed only  when  their  rules  are  "arbi- 
trary and  capricious"— a  standard  much 
easier  for  the  agency  to  meet  in  practice. 
I  do  agree  that  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibUity  to  scrutinize  the  rules  issued  by 
the  PTC  because  of  its  extremely  broad 
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jurisdiction  over  unfair  trade  practices. 
We  in  Congress  should  oversee  the  ex- 
tremely complex  and  difficult  policy 
decisions  made  by  the  FTC,  and  if  we 
disagree,  we  should  enact  legislation  to 
change  the  results. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  amendment, 
proposed  by  Senators  Levin  and  Boren, 
which  I  believe  serves  the  commendable 
goals  of  legislative  veto  without  creating 
Its  drawbacks.  This  amendment  provides 
that  an  FTC  rule  cannot  go  into  effect 
until  after  the  Congress  has  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  evaluate  the  merits 
of  the  rule.  In  this  way,  those  subject  to 
regulation  will  not  have  to  expend  the 
costs  necessary  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lation until  their  elected  officials  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  avoids  the 
difficult  constitutional  controversy 
which  surrounds  the  one-House  legis- 
lative veto.  It  would  stiU  take  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  President  to  termi- 
nate a  nile  issued  by  the  Commission. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  Senator  Levin's 

an<J  Senator  Boren's  amendment  and  to 
reject  the  one-House  legislative  veto.* 
Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 

the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OPFTCER      (Mr. 

BiDEN) .  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The    question    is    on    agreeing    to    the 

amendment.   The  yeas  and  nays  have 

been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  34  Leg.] 


NAYS— 10 


BIden  Metzenbaum      Talmadee 

Culver  Muskle  Tsongas 

HoUlngs  Randolph 

Long  Stevenson 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Baker  Hatch  McOovem 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1651)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1650 

(Purpose:   To  provide  for  congressional  re- 
view of  Commission  rules) 
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Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Church 
Cochran 
<3ohen 
Cranston 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Eton 
Ford 
Gam 


TEAS — 87 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasaebaum 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Mel  Cher 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Nelson 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Rlblcoff 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

WlUlams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  numbered  1650. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amedment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Gravel. 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Oarn.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Domenici,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1650. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  52.  line  9.  strike  out  "sections  27 
and  28"  and  Insert  "sections  28  and  29". 

On  page  78,  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the   following: 

"congressional  review  or  commission  rules 
"Sec  20.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately after  section  25.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 19  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"•Sec.  26.  (a)(1)  On  the  date  on  which 
the  Commission  issues  a  recommended  final 
rule,  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  recommended  final  rule  of  the  C3om- 
mlsslon  shall  not  become  final  If  within  60 
days  cf  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  rule  to  the 
Congress,  one  House  agrees  to  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  concerning  such  rule  and  at 
the  end  of  30  additional  such  days  after  the 
date  of  transmittal  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval to  the  other  House  of  Congress, 
such  other  House  has  not  passed  a  resolution 
disapproving  such  resolution. 

"■(2)  Congressional  Inaction  on,  or  re- 
jection of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  an  ex- 
pression of  approval  of  the  reconunended 
final  rule  with  which  the  resolution  Is  con- 
cerned. 

"  "(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "resolution  of  disapproval"  means  a 
resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  Is  as  follows:  "That  the 
disapproves  the  recommended  final  rule  rec- 
ommended by  the  Federal  Trade  <3ommls- 
slon  dealing  with  the  matter  of 


which  rule  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  ■ ",  the  first  blank  being  filled 

with  the  name  of  the  resolving  House,  the 
second  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of 
the  rule  and  such  further  description  as  may 
be  necessary  to  identify  it,  and  the  third 
blank  being  filled  with  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  rule  to  the  Congress. 

"'(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"•(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die;  and 

"'(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session. 

"•(c)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a),  subsection  (d),  subsection 
(e),  and  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (h)  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

•••(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  are  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by 
subsections  (a)(3)  and  (h)(3);  and  they 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

•'  ^(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"•(d)(1)  Resolutions  of  disapproval  and 
resolutions  disapproving  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval In  the  other  House  shall,  upon  In- 
troduction, be  iDunedlately  referred  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter  with  which  the  rule  to  which  the 
resolution  relates  Is  concerned. 

'•  ^(2)  (A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  has  been  referred  does 
not  report  such  resolution  vrtthln  45  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  transmittal  of  the  proposed  rule  to  which 
such  resolution  relates,  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
move  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution. 

"  '(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
has  been  referred  does  not  report  such  resolu- 
tion within  20  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  of  transmittal  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  from  the  other 
House,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  disapproving  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

"'(3)  Any  such  motion  to  discharge  must 
be  supported  by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  of 
tbe  House  of  Congress  Involved,  and  Is  highly 
privileged  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  privileged  In  the  Senate  (except  that  It 
may  not  be  made  after  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval or  a  resolution  disapproving  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  has  been  reported  with 
respect  to  the  same  rule) :  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  divided  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  motion  to  discharge 
and  to  be  divided  in  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled,  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  or  their  designees.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order. 

"  '(e)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  consideration  of  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  or  a  resolution  disapproving  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  In  accord 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively. 

•••(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 


tion of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  rule, 
it  shaU  be  In  order  at  any  time  thereafter 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  prlvUeged  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  prlvUeged 
in  the  Senate  and  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order. 

•••(3)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  2  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  In 
order.  An  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  Is  not  In  order. 

••'(f)  If  the  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  which  disapproves  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  which  was  being  prc^xtsed 
subject  to  a  statutory  time  limit  for  rule- 
making, the  adoption  of  the  resolution  shall 
not  relieve  the  Ck>inml8slon  of  Its  respon- 
sibility for  adopting  a  rule,  but  any  statu- 
tory time  limit  shall  apply  to  such  renewed 
rulemaking  only  from  the  date  on  which 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

■••(g)(1)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of 
the  Commission  Is  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  may  Issue  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  which  relates  to  the  same 
acts  or  practices  as  the  disapproved  rule. 
Such  recommended  final  rule — 

••  •(A)  shall  be  based  upon — 

•'  "(l)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended final  rule  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress; or 

"  "(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the  rec- 
ord established  in  supplemental  rulemaking 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  563  of  title  6 
United  States  Code,  in  any  case  In  which  the 
Commission  determines  that  It  U  necessary 
to  supplement  the  existing  rulemakliur  rec- 
ord; and 

■••(B)  may  refiect  such  changes  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  or  aooro- 
prlate.  *^*^ 

••  ^(2)  The  Commission,  after  Issuing  a  rec- 
ommended final  rule  under  thU  subsection, 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  and  such  rule  shall  only  be- 
come final  In  accordance  with  such  subsec- 
tion. 

■■•(h)(1)  If  either  House  of  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a 
rule,  and  at  the  end  of  30  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  such  resolution  to  the  other 
House,  such  other  House  has  not  passed  a 
resolution  disapproving  such  resolution  for 
reconsideration,  the  rule  shall  be  reconsid- 
ered In  accordance  with  paragraph   (2). 

■■  ^(2)  Two  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the 
adoption  by  either  House  of  the  Congress  of 
a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a  rule,  the 
rule  shall  lapse  unless  ag&ln  recommended 
by  the  Commission.  Unless  excepted  by  sec- 
tion 553(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
the  Commission  shall,  not  less  than  60  days 
prior  to  again  recommending  such  a  rule, 
give  notice  of  a  proceeding  to  consider  Its 
recommendation.  The  notice  and  proceeding 
shall  comply  with  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  553  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  the  provisions  of  clause  (B)  of 
section  553(b)  of  such  title  shall  not  be 
available  to  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  hold  a  hearing  for  oral  presen- 
tations. Rules  recommended  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  become  final  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a),  and  during  the  period 
for  congressional  review  provided  by  that 
subsection  the  reconsidered  rule  may  remain 
in  effect. 

"'(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution  for  reconsideration"  means 
a  resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
the  matter   after   the   resolving   clause   of 


which  is  as  follows:   •That  the 
directs  the  Pederal  Trade  Commlaslon  to  re- 
consider the  rule  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
which  Is  found  at  ", 

the  first  blank  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House,  the  second  blank  being 
filled  with  the  title  of  the  rule  and  such  fur- 
ther description  which  may  be  necessary  to 
identUy  It,  and  the  third  blank  being  fiUed 
vrith  the  clta.tlon  to  the  nile  In  the  records 
of  the  Commission. 

"  ■  (4)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  apply  to  the  consideration  of  reeolutlons 
for  reconsideration  and  resolutions  disap- 
proving a  resolution  for  reconsideration,  ex- 
cept that — 

■■  ■(A)  for  purposes  of  such  subsections,  the 
term  ■'resolution  of  disapproval"  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  '•resolution  for  reconsid- 
eration"; and 

■■■(B)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (d)(3) 
(A),  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
for  reconsideration  has  been  referred  does  not 
report  such  resolution  vrithln  45  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
Introduction  of  such  resolution.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 

"  '(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to — 

■■•(1)  rules  of  agency  organization,  prac- 
tice, and  procedure;  and 

■■'(2)  rules  relating  to  agency  manage- 
ment or  personnel. 

"'(J)(l)  Any  Interested  party  may  In- 
stitute an  action  In  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  including  an 
action  for  declaratory  Judgment,  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  construe  the  consistency  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the  (in- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the 
matter  in  controversy,  of  actions  brought 
under  this  section.  The  district  court  Im- 
mediately shall  certify  any  action  brought 
under  this  section  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  district 
court  Is  located.  Such  court  of  appeals  shall 
hear  the  matter  en  banc. 

"  '(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  decision  on  a  matter  certified 
under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  reviewable  by 
appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appeal  shall  be  brought 
not  later  than  20  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals. 

••'(3)  The  court  of  appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  ad- 
vance on  the  docket  and  expedite  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  disposition  of  any 
matter  certified  under  pargraph  (!).■. 

"(b)(1)  Section  18(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'prescribe'. 

••(2)  Section  18(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  'prescribe'  before  'in- 
terpretative'. 

"(3)  Section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  («• 
amended  by  section  7(a)  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  'recommend, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  26,'  after 
■(B)'. 

"(4)  The  proviso  In  section  18(a)(1)(B) 
(11)  of  such  Act  as  added  by  section  8  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'promulgate' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'recommend'. 

••(5»(A)  The  first  sentence  of  the  matter 
following  clause  (B)  of  section  18(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
scribed' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'rec- 
ommended'. 

"(B)  The  second  sentence  of  such  matter 
Is  amended — 

"(1)   by  striking  out  'rulemaking';  and 

"(11)  by  striking  out  'proscribe'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'recommend  the  pro- 
scription or. 
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"(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  lB(a) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'recommend  or"  before  "prescribe". 

""(2)  Tbe  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "prescribe'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "recommend". 

""(d)(1)  Clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  section  18(b)  of  such  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act) 
are  redesignated  as  clauses  (A)  through  (D), 
respectively.  Such  first  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion is  redesignated  as  paragraph  (1).  The 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sen- 
tences of  such  section  (as  added  by  section 
10  of  this  Act)  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (2). 

"(3)  Section  lB(b)(l)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "prescrib- 
ing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'recom- 
mending'. 

-"(3)  Section  18(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act  and 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"prescribe"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'rec- 
ommend". 

"•(4)  Section  18(b)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  'promul- 
gate, if  appropriate,  a"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'if  appropriate.  Issues  and  transmit 
to   the  Congress  a  recommended'. 

"(6)  Section  18(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  'A  recom- 
mended final  rule  issued  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  may  only  be- 
come final  In  accordance  with  section  26.'. 

"(6)  Section  18(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  10  of  this  Act  and  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
is  amended — 

"(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)'; 

"(B)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking 
out  'paragraph'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'clause';  and 

"(C)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
'paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)'. 

"(e)(1)  Section  18(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
•mended  by  striking  out  'promulgated"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'reconunended". 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(d)  (2) 
(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  substantive  amendment  to,  or  repeal 
of,  a  rule  reconunended  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  (B)  which  has  become  final  under  section 
26  shall  be  recommended,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review,  in  the  same  matmer 
In  which  a  rule  is  reconunended  and  becomes 
final  under  such  subsection  and  section.'. 

"(3)  Section  18(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  'recommended'  after 
"any  rule'  and  by  striking  out  'takes  effect" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'becomes  final 
imder  section  26'. 

"(f)(1)  Section  18(e)(1)(A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'U  promulgated  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  (B)  by  the  Commission'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'recommended  by  Commission 
becomes  final  under  section  26'. 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)  (6) 

(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'prescribed  imder  subsection  (a)  (i)  (B) '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'which  has  become 
final  under  section  26'. 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)  (6) 

(C)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'promulgated  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'which  has  be- 
come final  under  section  26'. 

"(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  18(f)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Commission  prescribes  a  rule  under  subsec- 


tion (a)  (1)  (B)  of  this  section'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'a  rule  recommended  by  the 
Commission  becomes  final  under  section  26". 
"(h)(1)  Section  lB(g)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  of  this  section"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "which  has  become  final  under 
section  26". 

""(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(g)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'which  has  become 
final  under  section  26". 

"(1)  Section  22(1)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  section  16  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "prescribed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "recommended". 
""(J)(l)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
23(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  17 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pro- 
mulgate" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"recommend". 

"(2)  Section  23(a)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  17  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "final  action  by  the  Com- 
mission" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
issuance  and  transmission  to  the  Congress 
of  a  recommended  final  rule". 

"■(3)  Section  23(a)(4)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  17  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "promulgate"  and  inserting 
"recommend". 

"  ( k )  ( 1 )  The  first  sectence  of  section  24  ( b ) 
of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  18  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "promul- 
gates a  final  rule"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'issues  a  recommended  final  rule  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 26'. 

"(2)  Section  24(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  18  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "promulgated"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'recommended'. 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  24(c)  (3) 
of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  18  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  'recommended" 
before  'final  rule'. 

"(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  24(d)  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  section  16  of  thU  Act) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  'necommended"  be- 
fore 'final  rule'  and  by  striking  out  'promul- 
gated' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'recom- 
mended'. 

"(I)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  untu  September  30,  1982.  The 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  which  were  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  on  October  1,  1982,  and  there- 
after." 

On  page  78,  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec  20  "" 
and  insert  "'Sec.  21.". 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  the  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  review,  and  pos- 
sibly disapprove,  proposed  PTC  rules 
during  a  60-day  period  before  they  be- 
come effective. 

That  would  happen  by  the  action  of 
one  House  with  the  possibility  of  an 
override  of  that  action  by  the  other 
House.  It  is  a  true  legislative  veto. 

The  amendment  provides  that  pro- 
posed niles  will  automatically  become 
effective  after  this  60-day  period  if  the 
Congress  takes  no  action.  Should  one 
House  adopt  a  resolution  to  disapprove 
a  proposed  rule,  such  a  rule  would  not 
take  effect  unless  the  other  House  acts  to 
reject  the  resolution  of  disapproval.  This 
procedure  has  been  carefully  crafted  and 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  opening  lines  of 
the  Constitution  which  state  that— 

All  legUlatlve  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  consUt  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 
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Several  objections  have  been  raised  to 
providing  Congress  with  the  use  of  the 
legislative  veto  power,  wtiich  is  embodied 
in  this  amendment.  The  most  frequent 
is  the  claim  that  the  legislative  veto  is 
unconstitutional.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  if  it  were  unconstitutional,  we  would 
surely  know  it  by  now.  Since  1932  Con- 
gress has  enacted  over  295  provisions  of 
law  with  legislative  review  or  veto 
powers.  On  those  occasions  where  the 
veto  has  been  challenged  in  court,  it  has 
not  been  ruled  tmconstitutional. 

On  September  18,  1979,  the  Senate 
vetoed  a  rule  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  dealing  with  candidate  de- 
bates, similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  There  was  no 
discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislative  veto  during  the  floor  debate. 
The  specter  of  Congress  being  overloaded 
with  PTC  rules  was  not  raised. 

On  the  contrary,  both  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  felt  the  action  was  ap- 
propriate, and  in  this  case  the  legisla- 
tive veto  was  used  with  efiBciency  and 
effectiveness.  It  can  in  other  cases. 

It  is  an  enigma  why  the  legislative 
veto  procedure  should  be  thought  "ap- 
propriate" when  used  to  review  the  rules 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
which  regulates  Members  of  Congress — 
but  highly  objectionable  when  it  might 
be  used  to  review  the  rules  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  which  regulates 
our  constituents. 

If  an  election  rule  is  objectionable  to 
a  single  Member  of  Congress,  then  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  can  be  intro- 
duced and  the  concern  of  that  Member 
given  fair  consideration,  along  with 
whatever  constituency  he  may  repre- 
sent. However,  the  rules  of  the  FTC  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Congress;  and 
thus,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  upon 
whom  the  rules  may  impose  tremendous 
costs,  paperwork,  and  inconvenience,  who 
may  be,  most  critically,  in  extreme  frus- 
tration with  their  Government. 

The  public  must  bear  the  cost  and 
wait  a  year  or  two.  or  more,  before  an 
amendment  to  an  authorization  bill  or 
a  bill  to  terminate  the  rulemaking  can 
be  considered:  if  it  is  considered  at  all. 
This  inconsistency  is  troubling;  it  sug- 
gests that  we.  as  Members  of  Congress, 
believe  we  should  live  by  different  rules 
than  the  ordinary  citizen.  This  double 
standard  should  be  rejected.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  legislative  veto  procedure 
will  be  as  appropriate  and  efficient  when 
it  is  directed  toward  the  concerns  of  the 
public  about  FTC  rules,  as  it  is  when  it 
is  directed  toward  the  concerns  of  the 
Congress  about  PEC  rules. 

Small  business  people,  and  profes- 
sional people  and  their  customers,  all 
over  the  country  are  asking  for  greater 
congressional  accountability  for  Federal 
regulatory  lawmaking.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  recently 
concluded  its  deliberations,  and  as  one 
of  Its  top  priorities  has  endorsed  the 
"legislative  veto"  as  a  means  of  reform- 
ing regulatory  procedures. 

Over  1.500  representatives  of  the  small 
business  community,  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  participated  in  the  White 
House   Conference   on  Small   Business. 
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The  delegates  to  this  conference  were 
selected  by  more  than  30,000  small  busi- 
ness people  throughout  the  country.  They 
came  to  Washington  to  present  a  "grass- 
roots" view  of  what  changes  are  needed 
in  the  Federal  policies  to  improve  the 
economic  environment  for  small  business 
in  America. 

One  of  their  greatest  concerns  is  the 
proliferation  of  Federal  regulation  over 
every  aspect  of  business  operation,  and 
the  relationship  between  business  and  its 
customers.  Federal  regulation  has  grown 
at  an  incredible  pace  over  the  past  10 
years.  The  FTC,  for  example,  is  currently 
considering  rulemaking  proposals  in  over 
20  areas.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  some  of  the  industries  or  trade  prac- 
tices the  FTC  is  investigating  with  an 
eye  toward  increased  regulation,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mobile  homes; 

Funeral  homes: 

Protein  supplements: 

Eyeglass  11  (distributorships) ; 

Used  cars: 

Credit  practices; 

Nutrition  advertising: 

Health  spas: 

Over  the  counter  drugs; 

Hearing  aids; 

Over  the  counter  antacids; 

Warranties-refunds; 

"Thermal  insulation; 

Flammable  plastics: 

Children's  television  advertising- 

Games  of  chance  in  food  retailing  and 
gasoline  industries; 

Standards  and  certification- 
Octane  posting; 

Appliance  labeling; 

Consumer  claims  and  defenses;  and 

Care  labeling  (textiles). 
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legislative  veto  provision  as  that  con- 
tained in  amendment  1650  to  the  PTC. 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  331  to  63. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  heed  the  call  of 
America's  small  businessmen,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  done,  and 
that  it  will  act  promptly  to  implement 
this  important  recommendation  of 
America's  small  business  commimity, 
one  which  is  seconded  by  the  profes- 
sional community  of  this  country  and  by 
most  of  our  constituents,  whom  we  will 
meet  on  the  campaign  trail. 

The  House  has  made  it  clear  that  an 
PTC  bill  which  does  not  contain  a  leg- 
islative veto  will  be  imacceptable;  nor 
is  the  just-adopted  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Levin  and  Senator 
BoREN  a  substitute  for  the  legislative 
veto. 

It  Is  useful  to  note  that  last  year  a 
similar  proposal  that  was  voted  on,  on 
the  House  floor,  as  a  possible  compro- 
mise, from  the  PTC  authorization  bill 
conference,  was  rejected  by  that  body. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  not  had  an  au- 
thorization bill  since  1976.  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  now  has  be- 
come increasingly  reluctant  to  appro- 
priate fimds  for  Its  continued  opera- 
tions. In  order  to  encourage  passage  of 
an  authorization  bill,  severe  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  the  Commission  in 
the  continuing  resolution  for  appropria- 
tions. 

These  restrictions  prohibit  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  new  rules  and  dis- 
allow final  rules  from  going  into  effect. 
The  result  is  that  the  PTC  can  do  little 
more  at  present  than  pay  the  salaries 
of  its  employees.  Effective  action  in  legit- 
imate consumer  protection  initiatives- 
has  been  hampered  by  the  continuing 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  FTC 
authorization  bill. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  imcer- 
tainty— and  I  think  we  should — the 
adoption  of  a  floor  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  legislative  review  and  possible 
veto  of  proposed  FTC  rules  is  essential; 
and  that  amendment  is  before  us  now. 
This  is  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
approach  that  will  allow  dispassionate 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  individual 
proposed  rules  rather  than  the  legis- 
lative "free-for-all"— with  a  dozen  or 
more  important  and  wide  ranging  rules 
targeted  simultaneously  for  termination 
by  interest  groups — which  has  charac- 
terized efforts  to  pass  an  PTC  author- 
ization bill  in  the  past,  more  frequently 
in  the  other  body  but  now  also  in  this 
body. 

In  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  mistakes 
can  occur  and  a  solution  to  the  problems 
at  the  PTC  is  only  deferred.  Passage  of 
a  legislative  veto  amendment  will  put  an 
end  to  this  unfortunate  situation  and 
will  allow  the  FTC  to  get  on  with  its 
important  business  of  providing  con- 
sumer protection  in  the  marketplace. 

Our  former  colleague  Walter  Mon- 
DALE.  now  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  noted  in  his  book.  "The  Account- 
ability of  Power."  that  "We  simply  must 
use  this  device  more  often." 

Mr.  President,  "this  device"  referred 
to  was  a  legislative  veto.  TTiis  device  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  insure 


responsible  PTC  rulemaking,  without 
hamstringing  their  basic  purpose  to 
referee  the  marketplace,  rather  than 
to  manage  that  marketplace  in  an 
overburdensome  way. 

■niis  device  will  not  overburden  Con- 
gress. If  an  PTC  rule  must  be  reviewed 
before  it  can  become  law,  then  that 
review,  of  necessity,  will  focus  on  the 
national  policy  issues,  the  economic  com- 
monsense  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  the 
constitutionality  of  that  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  this  body,  at  this  time,  go  on  record 
as  in  favor  of  restoring  the  responsibility 
of  an  agency  which  is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress— namely,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— and  not  an  executive  agency, 
and  restore  that  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing the  making  of  law  to  this  body 
and  its  sister  body,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative. No  one  else  has  that  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution,  and  no 
one  else  can  restore  it  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  completes  his 
remarks,  I  will  be  glad  to  speak. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  have  completed  my 
remarks,  and  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcrni  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in  cal- 
endar year  1978,  over  7,001  rules  and 
regulations  were  promulgated  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  By 
September  1979,  there  were  5.854  rules 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  These 
rules  covered  a  record  high  70,0C  )  pages. 

The  total  cost  of  regulation  to  the  U.S. 
economy  is  in  dispute,  but  most  would 
agree  that  the  amount  is  very  large.  A 
recent  study  conducted  by  Arthur  An- 
derson and  Co.,  and  published  in  March, 
1979.  showed  that  the  direct  incremental 
costs  to  48  companies  of  regulations  Im- 
posed through  just  six  Federal  agencies 
or  programs  amounted  to  more  than  10 
percent  of  those  companies'  total  capital 
expenditures  during  1977  and  more  than 
43  percent  of  their  total  1977  research 
and  development  costs. 

The  study  did  not  mesisure  the  indirect 
and  secondary  costs  of  regulation,  losses 
in  labor  and  capital  productivity,  dis- 
incentives to  investment,  delays  in  con- 
struction, misallocation  of  resources.  In- 
flafionary  consequences  and  so  forth.  It 
merely  showed  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  most 
graphically  the  need  to  make  regula- 
tory agencies  more  responsible  for  the 
regulations  they  write.  There  is  a  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  accomplishing  this  goal. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Courts  Improvement  Act  (S. 
1477)  last  year  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

My  amendment  provided  that  the 
courts  in  reviewing  determinations  by 
agencies  would  make  their  own  judg- 
ments on  all  questions  of  law.  Under 
present  judicial  precedents,  courts  defer 
to  agency  "expertise"  even  on  issues  of 
law  if  there  is  "warrant  in  the  record" 
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for  the   agency's  interpretation   of   its 
governing  statute. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  court 
determination  of  all  questions  of  law.  my 
proposal  would  also  reverse  the  tradi- 
tional presumption  that  all  agency  rules 
and  regulations  are  valid,  or  within  the 
statutory  jurisdiction  of  the  agency.  In 
this  way,  the  burden  would  be  shifted 
from  citizens  affected  by  regulation  to 
the  Government  itself  which  is  better 
able  to  carry  it. 

Control  over  the  agencies  by  the  three 
traditional  branches  of  Government — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — must 
be  more  vigorously  enforced  because  the 
regulatory  agencies  have  become  a  fourth 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
which  no  one  is  exercising  effective  con- 
trol and  manned  by  personnel  who  are 
not  elected  representatives. 

Our  Federal  system  was  built  on  checks 
and  balances  but  there  is  no  built-in 
check  of  administrative  agencies'  actions 
except  congressional  oversight,  which 
has  been  woefully  inadequate.  The  agen- 
cies today  are  not  really  responsible  to 
anyone — the  courts,  the  Executive,  or  the 
Congress.  So  many  regulations  are  writ- 
ten and  agency  decisions  promulgated 
each  day  that  it  is  impossible  to  devise 
a  workable  system  of  review  by  anyone 
on  a  general  basis.  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  put  the  responsibility  of  promulgating 
regulations  where  it  belongs,  back  on  the 
agency.  My  amendment  would  force  the 
agency  to  consider  carefully  every  action 
it  takes  before  it  takes  it,  knowing  that 
it  might  have  to  defend  the  validity  of 
that  action  in  a  court  of  law. 

Although  I  consider  my  amendment 
the  most  desirable  method  of  curbing 
overregulation,  I  recognize  that  my 
amendment  is  not  the  issue  before  the 
Congress  during  the  consideration  of  the 
FTC  authorization  bill. 

We  are  confronted  with  conflicting 
proposals  for  legislative  review  of  FTC 
rules  and  regulations.  Of  these  alter- 
natives, I  favor  the  Levin-Boren 
amendment. 

The  Levin-Boren  amendment  address- 
es two  of  my  major  concerns  about  legis- 
lative veto  proposals,  additional  man- 
power and  unnecessary  delay.  I  feared 
that  a  comprehensive  legislative  veto 
would  require  Congress  to  develop  a  tech- 
nically knowledgeable  staff  to  rival  that 
of  the  executive  branch.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  Congress  tremendous  work- 
load would  preclude  us  from  effectively 
exercising  legislative  veto.  We  cannot 
finish  the  work  we  have  now,  even 
though  we  are  working  12  to  16  hours  a 
day. 

This  proposal  provides  for  legislative 
veto  only  on  new  regulations  and  only 
after  the  final  regulation  is  published.  In 
addition.  Congress  must  act  within  20 
days  to  disapprove  a  final  rule.  These  re- 
quirements allow  Congress  to  review 
those  regulations  most  egregious  to  the 
taxpayer  in  an  expedited  manner.  At  the 
same  time,  this  proposal  allows  those 
numerous  innocuous  regulations  to  go 
into  effect  without  unnecessary  delay  and 
without  adding  to  the  already  tremen- 
dous workload  of  Congress. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  Mr.  Leigh  Snell,  of 
my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  much  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  by  consumer 
groups,  certain  members  of  the  news 
media,  and  a  good  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  the  Congress  is  intent 
on  gutting  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion; that  the  legislative  veto  provision 
adopted  by  the  House  and  presently  of- 
fered on  this  floor  by  more  than  30  dis- 
tinguished Senators  represents  the  most 
insidious  and  the  most  certain  way  of 
doing  so.  That  is  not  the  case  with  this 
amendment. 

I  endorse  strongly  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT ) ,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pay  close  heed  to  the  arguments  and  the 
remarks  he  has  made.  Senator  Schmitt 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  present- 
ing this  issue  and  leading  the  fight  on  it, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

I  also  commend  Representative  E)l- 
LioTT  Levitas.  of  the  Fourth  District  in 
Georgia,  my  friend  and  colleague,  who 
has  taken  the  lead  on  this  measure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Year  after 
year,  he  has  added  support ;  and  now,  in 
my  opinion,  he  has  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  that  body  for  this  overall 
approach. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
attempt  to  adjust  the  focus  on  what  is 
really  at  issue  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  discussing 
here  today  is  the  question  of  legislative 
responsibility :  who  is  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  writing  the  laws  of  this  land.  In 
my  mind,  the  answer  is  quite  simple  and 
is  found  in  article  1,  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which 
vests  all  legislative  powers  in  Congress. 
While  I  will  leave  the  detailed  arguments 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  legis- 
lative veto  to  others  in  this  debate.  I 
must  say  that  my  opinion  is  that,  with- 
out any  doubt,  it  is  constitutional,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  so  held. 

I  also  note  that  we,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  not  only  are 
clearly  vested  with  the  legislative  func- 
tion, but  also,  such  an  endowment  car- 
ries with  it  a  responsibility  that  caimot 
be  and  should  not  be  abdicated.  It  is  the 
responsibility  that  follows  from  this  con- 
stitutional charge  that  I  think  we  should 
consider  today. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  a  certain  degree  of  delegated  rule- 
making authority  to  regulatory  agencies. 
The  number  and  the  complexity  of  issues 
with  which  Congress  must  deal  requires 
this,  and  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
to  do  so  is  well  established.  For  example, 
there  is  not  one  of  us  here  who  can  claim 
that  every  legislative  item  that  bears 
his  name  as  author  was  his  work  alone. 
We  might  be  the  source  of  inspiration, 
but  we  turn  to  our  staffs,  to  the  staffs  of 
the  committees,  to  other  experts  in  the 
area,  and  to  legislative  counsel  to  draft 
the  details  of  the  work  that  embodies 
our  ideas  and  our  goals. 

On  a  much  larger  scale,  acting  in  con- 
cert as  Congress,  we  do  the  same  thing  in 
regard  to  regulatory  agencies.  Acting  as 


our  agents,  they  must  often  take  the 
public  policy  that  we  enumerate  and 
spell  out  the  details  of  its  implementa- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  with  inde- 
pendent agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  are  uniquely 
the  creatures  of  the  Congress  and  are  not 
included  under  the  executive  depart- 
ments or  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  Those  who  served  in  this 
body  long  before  us  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  this  arrangement  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1887,  and  the  principle  behind 
the  legislative  veto  does  not  contradict 
the  reality  of  this  situation. 

However,  just  as  I  am  sure  that  we, 
as  individual  Senators,  delegate  to  our 
staffs  the  responsibility  to  create  the  ve- 
hicles for  our  concepts,  I  feel  equally 
certain  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
has  the  final  word  of  approval  on  a 
measure  before  it  is  introduced.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  we,  and  not  our  as- 
sistants, who  were  elected  to  this  high 
office;  we,  and  not  our  staffs,  are  there- 
fore responsible  to  the  people.  The  fact 
that  bills  are  introduced  at  the  desk  in 
this  body  by  Senators,  and  not  by  their 
staff  members,  is  as  much  a  function 
of  this  trust  placed  in  our  hands  as  it  is 
one  of  tradition. 

I  think  it  only  follows,  then,  that  we 
have  a  similar  responsibility  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  independent  agencies  to 
whom  we  have  delegated  certain  tasks. 
We  can  delegate  the  work  to  them,  but 
we  should  not  and  cannot  delegate  the 
final  responsibility  for  this  work.  This, 
very  simply,  is  the  principle  that  an- 
bodies  the  legislative  veto  in  the  Schmitt 
amendment.  To  argue  that  we  cannot 
reject,  before  they  take  effect,  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  in  most  cases  or  at 
least  in  many  oases  carry  the  weight  of 
law,  would  be  similar  to  saying  that  we 
cannot  reject  the  proposals  that  our 
staffs  give  us  but  have  to  introduce  them 
as  presented. 

While  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some 
staff  members  who  believe  that  things 
would  be  a  lot  easier  and  more  effective 
in  the  Senate  if  that  were  indeed  the 
case,  that  is  simply  not  the  way  It  is 
supposed  to  work  and  certainly  not  the 
way  our  constituents  expect  it  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot,  through 
the  use  of  the  legislative  veto,  tell  the 
FTC  "no;"  if  we  cannot  direct  them  to  go 
back  and  try  again  before  their  rules 
and  regulations  taOce  effect,  a  lot  of  our 
citizens  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  work,  at 
a  lot  of  expense,  until  we  can  introduce, 
study,  debate,  pass  and  have  signed  into 
law  a  bill  to  correct  the  situation.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  realize  the  fact 
that,  if  we  accept  our  responsibility  as 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government, 
the  necessity  for  such  a  process  should 
not  arise  to  begin  with. 

Some  will  say,  "Well,  if  we  were  a  little 
more  careful  in  watching  what  the  FTC 
was  doing,  and  if  we  took  a  little  more 
time  to  give  them  better  instructions,  we 
wouldn't  have  a  problem  in  the  first 
place.  If  we  only  exercised  better  over- 
sight, we  could  take  care  of  the  kind  of 
problems  we  are  talking  about  biefore 
they  ever  developed."   They   will  say. 


"Don't  you  keep  an  eye  on  your  staff?  If 
you  hired  a  good  one,  and  worked  care- 
fully with  them,  you'd  probably  agree 
with  what  they  drafted  for  you."  Strict 
oversight  of  the  FTC,  it  is  said  by  some 
who  oppose  this  measure,  "will  produce 
the  same  results." 

Mr.  President,  in  response  I  wiU  say 
that  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  does  a 
better  job  of  maintaining  oversight  of 
an  agency  than  does  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky.  Senator  Ford's  sincere  and 
dedicated  interest  in  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  ¥TC  and  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  its  mandate  is  an  example  for  us 
all  in  the  area  of  oversight,  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
all  of  the  hardwork  he  has  done  and  con- 
tinues to  do  in  this  area. 

However,  we  have  before  us  today,  un- 
der his  stewardship,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  terminate  at  least  two  of 
the  FTC's  most  involved  rulemaking 
proceedings,  one  involving  children's 
television  advertising,  and  the  other  con- 
cerning the  development  and  utilization 
of  private  standards  and  certification 
activities.  I  do  not  view  the  fact  that 
it  will  require  legislation  such  as  this 
to  halt  the  activities  of  the  commission 
in  these  areas  as  an  indication  of  the 
lack  of  success  of  Senator  Ford's,  or  the 
Commerce  Committee's,  oversight  abili- 
ties any  more  than  I  view  the  legisla- 
tive veto  as  such  an  indictment. 

The  legislative  veto  does  not  prohibit 
stronger  oversight,  nor  is  it  a  substitute 
for  stronger  oversight.  Rather,  it  is  a 
logical  extension  of  this  duty.  To  those 
who  agree  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  terminate  these  rulemak- 
ings, I  will  say  that  the  legislative  veto 
would  be  a  safeguard,  to  protect  against 
perceived  excesses  of  the  Commission  in 
the  absence  on  occasion  of  a  champion 
such  as  Senator  Ford.  To  those  who  dis- 
agree with  the  committee  bill  in  these 
areas,  I  will  present  the  legislative  veto 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  termination, 
in  midstream,  of  a  Magnuson-Moss  rule- 
making proceeding,  thereby  foreclosing 
public  debate  on  questions  which  many 
perceive  to  be  fundamental  to  the  well 
being  of  the  country,  and  on  which  we 
do  not  yet  have  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

The  legislative  veto  is  simply  a  meth- 
od of  indicating  our  approval  of  the  leg- 
islative draftmanship  of  our  agents.  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  method 
of  assuring  and  insuring  that  what  we 
have  directed  to  be  done,  is  done  as  we 
instructed  the  people  who  work,  after  all, 
for  Congress  to  do  it.  As  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  constituents  and  the 
people  of  the  country,  we  owe  them  no 
less. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Schmitt  amendment,  and 
I  again  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  or  6  minutes? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Arizona  6  minutes,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be 
time  available  off  the  bill.  We  have  a 
number  of  Senators  who  are  asking  for 
an  opportunity  to  speak,  and  I  think  that 
will  be  available.  So  I  yield  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Schmitt,  in  offering 
9,n  amendment  to  give  Congress  a  "leg- 
islative veto  "  over  the  far-reaching  reg- 
ulations of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I  joined  my  colleague  in  proposing 
this  amendment  in  committee  and  a  brief 
statement  of  our  position  is  set  forth 
in  our  joint  views  accompanying  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1020. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  else  we 
could  do  in  the  Congress  that  would  have 
a  more  positive  effect  upon  restoring  bal- 
ance to  our  representative  Government 
than  to  put  a  legislative  veto  on  regula- 
tions by  the  FTC.  The  Commission  has 
sweeping  and  enormous  powers  over  vir- 
tually the  entire  field  of  business  activ- 
ities in,  or  affecting,  commerce.  This  au- 
thority is  about  as  broad  as  the  power 
which  the  Constitution  grants  to  Con- 
gress itself  to  regulate  commerce. 

By  approving  a  procedure  for  retain- 
ing control  over  abuses  of  its  regiilatory 
powers  by  the  FTC,  we  will  have  gone 
far  toward  bringing  power  back  to  the 
people,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, that  we  have  for  too  long  delegated 
to  unelected  potentates. 

And,  if  we  reassert  today  the  principle 
that  Congress  will  hold  on  to  its  power, 
and  I  might  add,  responsibility,  to  make 
law,  instead  of  delegating  endless  power 
to  bodies  which  the  Framers  had  never 
heard  of,  I  am  confident  we  will  pass  a 
future  law  that  will  apply  the  legislative 
veto  to  all  bureaus  generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  comment  that  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  we  face  in  the 
country  today  is  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
gress facing  a  problem  passes  laws  to 
create  an  agency  and  then  forgets  all 
about  the  agency  and  allows  the  agency 
to  do  what  it  wants  to.  I  think  of  one 
other  one  that  comes  to  my  mind  which 
is  practically  throttling  progress  in  the 
West,  and  that  is  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  that  has  written  all  its 
own  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
slowly  cutting  down  on  the  industrial 
might  of  the  country  and  can  well  be 
the  end  of  America  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

But  back  to  the  amendment:  Then, 
we  will  have  done  something  to  bring 
power  back  where  the  Founding  Fathers 
intended  it  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  myself  are 
talking  about.  We  are  speaking  of  restor- 
ing power  to  the  legislative  branch 
where  the  framers  originally  put  it. 

The  original  intent  of  the  framers 
was  that  there  would  be  checks  and 
balances  among  the  different  branches 
of  Government  so  that  no  one  depart- 
ment would  grab  power  to  itself.  Also, 
the  Framers  wanted  to  check  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  not  just 
the  power  of  any  single  department  in 
it. 


What  has  happened,  however,  is  the 
complete  reversal  of  the  Framers'  intent. 
The  country  is  no  longer  a  democracy 
run  by  a  tripartite  Government,  but  it 
has  become  a  collection  of  bureaus  and 
agencies  whose  decisions  and  rules  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  These  ad- 
ministrative agencies  have  run  rough- 
shod over  the  laws  passed  by  Congress, 
ignoring  clear  legislative  intent,  and  we 
have  not  yet  done  anything  serious  to 
stop  it.  In  my  opinion,  the  legislative 
veto  Is  one  very  important  means  by 
which  Congress  can  get  a  handle  on  the 
problem. 

Now,  our  proposal  does  not  require 
that  Congress  review  each  and  every 
regiilation  which  the  FTC  might  issue 
from  here  on.  But  it  does  provide  us  with 
a  procedure  for  responding  instantly 
and  effectively  in  those  instances  where 
the  Commission  has  overreached  itself 
by  distorting  or  completely  ignoring  con- 
gressional intent. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  wheth- 
er the  legislative  veto  might  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts.  To  me,  this  is  a 
false  issue  which  diverts  attention  from 
the  true  matter  before  us,  which  Is 
restoring  checks  and  balances  under  the 
Constitution. 

Time  and  time  again,  in  fact  some  300 
times  in  our  history.  Congress  has  put 
legislative  review  or  legislative  veto  pro- 
visions into  laws.  In  fact,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  these  provisions,  which  is  to  re- 
tain congressional  control  over  actions 
by  the  bureaucracy,  can  be  traced  back 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  Treasury  Act  of 
1789  in  the  very  first  Congress. 

The  congressional  resolution  specifi- 
cally was  used  as  early  as  1848  to  check 
executive  power  and  a  formal  opinion  by 
Attorney  General  Cashing  in  1854  ac- 
tually lays  the  foundation  for  the  le- 
gality of  these  resolutions.  His  opinion 
takes  the  position  that  Congress  can  au- 
thorize by  statute  subsequent  resolutions 
which  limit  administrative  activities.  By 
signing  the  law  subjecting  a  department 
or  agency  to  future  congressional  con- 
trol, the  Attorney  General  wrote,  the 
President  "has  consented'*  to  the  exw- 
cise  of  such  power  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  all  doubt  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  recent  case  of  Atkins 
against  United  States  in  which  the  Court 
of  Claims  held  that  even  a  one-House 
veto  is  constitutional.  This  case  was  de- 
cided in  1977  in  the  context  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  which  allowed  either 
House  of  Congress  to  disapprove  Presi- 
dential pay  recommendations. 

Also,  there  is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  legislative  veto  in  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  White 
in  the  case  of  Buckley  against  Valeo  in 
1976.  Justice  White's  opinion  completely 
destroys  all  of  the  theoretical  argimients 
that  have  been  raised  against  the  legis- 
lative veto,  and  coming  from  an  individ- 
ual who  was  formerly  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  his  views  deserve  re- 
spect. I  submit  the  pertinent  part  of  his 
opinion  for  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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BoRXN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  closing.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  we  have  an  opf)or- 
tunity  to  make  a  mark  for  the  96th  Con- 
gress as  the  Congress  which  finally  con- 
trolled agency  abuses.  The  legislative 
veto  is  a  major  weapon  in  curbing  runa- 
way Federal  Government,  smd  I  am 
glad  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  has 
brought  the  subject  before  us.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

Exhibit  1 

BUCKLEY  V.  VaIXO 

"I  am  also  of  the  view  that  the  otherwise 
valid  regulatory  power  of  a  properly  created 
Independent  agency  is  not  rendered  consti- 
tutionally Infirm,  as  violative  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power,  by  a  statutory  provision 
subjecting  agency  regulations  to  disapproval 
by  either  House  of  Congress.  For  a  bill  to 
become  law  It  must  have  passed  both  Houses 
and  be  signed  by  the  President  or  passed 
over  his  veto.  Also,  "every  order,  resolution 
or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  necessary  ..."  is  likewise  subject  to  the 
veto  power."  Under  §  438  (c)  the  FEC's  reg- 
ulations are  subject  to  disapproval:  but  for  a 
regulation  to  become  effective,  neither  House 
need  approve  it,  pass  It.  or  take  any  action 
at  all  with  respect  to  It.  The  regulation  be- 
comes effective  by  nonaction.  This  no  more 
Invades  the  President's  powers  than  does  a 
regulation  not  required  to  be  laid  before 
Congress.  Congressional  Influence  over  the 
substantive  content  of  agency  regulation 
may  be  enhanced,  but  I  would  not  view  the 
power  of  either  House  to  disapprove  as  equiv- 
alent to  legislation  or  to  an  order,  resolution 
or  vote  requiring  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses." 

"In  terms  of  the  substantive  content  of 
regulations  and  the  degree  of  congressional 
Influence  over  agency  lawmaking,  I  do  not 
suggest  that  there  Is  no  difference  between 
the  situation  where  regulations  are  subject 
to  disapproval  by  Congress  and  the  situation 
where  the  agency  need  not  run  the  congres- 
sional gantlet.  But  the  President's  veto 
power,  which  gives  him  an  Important  role 
In  the  legislative  process,  was  obviously  not 
considered  an  Inherently  executive  function. 
Nor  was  Its  principal  aim  to  provide  another 
check  against  poor  legislation.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  veto  power  appears  to  have 
been  to  shore  up  the  Executive  Branch  and 
to  provide  It  with  same  bargaining  and  sur- 
vival power  against  what  the  Pramers  feared 
would  be  the  overweening  power  of  legis- 
lators. As  Hamilton  said,  the  veto  power  was 
to  provide  a  defense  against  the  legislative 
department's  Intrusion  on  the  rights  and 
powers  of  other  departments;  without  such 
power,  "the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
might  speedily  come  to  be  blended  In  the 
same  hands."  » 

"I  would  be  much  more  concerned  If 
congress  purported  to  usurp  the  functions 

"U.S.  Constitution.  Art.  I,  J  7,  cl.  3. 
"Surely  the  challengers  to  the  provision 
for  congressional  disapproval  do  not  mean 

i^rJl'iff^^Sf  **"*  ^^'^  regulations  must 
beoome  effective  despite  the  disapproval  of 
OM  House  or  the  other.  Disapproval  nulll- 
t^^^^,,^'^^^  regulation  and  prevents 
l^l^.^Y"'!"'^  °'  """^  *=*^'"^«  "» the  law,  The 
llTJtl  ""  "  '""''  *'°**'"'8  remains  on  which 
a  biu  ^^^','=°""*  °P*~*«'  "  '•  "  though 
another^"*^    '^  *"'•  ^°"^  «">«»  '»«!«»  «n 

•u'lM?)^'™"'*  ""^  ''•  **  *«*^«»  (Wight 


of  law  enforcement,  to  control  the  outcome 
of  particular  adjudications,  or  to  pre-empt 
the  President's  appointment  power;  but  In 
the  light  of  history  and  modern  reality,  the 
provision  for  congressional  disapproval  of 
agency  regulations  does  not  appear  to  trans- 
gress the  constitutional  design,  at  least 
where  the  President  has  agreed  to  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  disapproval  procedure 
or  the  legislation  has  been  passed  over  his 
veto.  It  would  be  considerably  different  If 
Congress  Itself  purported  to  adopt  and  pro- 
pound regulations  by  the  action  of  both 
Houses.  But  here  no  action  of  either  House 
Is  required  for  the  agency  rule  to  go  Into 
effect  and  the  veto  power  of  the  President 
does  not  appear  to  be  implicated." 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  de- 
sired to  have  a  chance  to  speak,  but  I 
do  not  see  him  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Goldwater 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  a  charge,  informally  at 
least,  has  been  made  that  the  Senate 
should  not  pass  a  legislative  veto  amend- 
ment because  we  have  already  inserted 
legislative  review  language  that  might 
be  inconsistent  with  the  legislative  veto 
in  the  passage  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Levin. 

The  two  provisions  are  not  inconsist- 
ent since  one  is  a  restatement  of  the 
current  situation  and  the  other  is  a 
legislative  veto;  namely,  amendment 
1650. 

I  should  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  rules  specifically  permit  this 
action.  The  niles  state: 

No  point  of  order  will  lie  against  an 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  incon- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  the  measure. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  in- 
cluded two  veto  provisions  in  H.R.  2313, 
the  FTC  authorization  bill,  which  re- 
cently passed  by  a  vote  of  321  to  63.  The 
House  bill  has  a  one  House  veto  subject 
to  override  by  the  other  House  and  it 
also  has  a  two  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution without  Presidential  signature. 
There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the 
Senate  cannot  insert  two  procedures  into 
this  bill.  It  is  not  a  question  of  either/or. 
We  should  pass  both  the  legislative  re- 
view procedure  and  the  true  legislative 
veto  amendment  that  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  and  many  others. 

I  would  at  this  point  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  if  he  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  5  minutes 
then  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  then  I  will 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  yield 
in  that  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  observations 
to  underscore  my  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  which  I  am  opposed. 

Congress  does  not  need  legislative  veto 
to  oversee  PTC  rulemaking. 

The  recent  oversight  hearings  are 
ample  proof  of  Congress  ability  to  give 
the  agency  legislative  g\iidance.  Regular 


oversight  is  as  an  effective  alternative  to 
the  impractical  concept  of  legislative 
veto.  Congress  does  not  need  the  legis- 
lative veto  to  gain  control  over  the  PTC. 

The  FTC  is  not  an  appropriate  choice 
for  experimenting  with  legislative  veto. 

Congressional  advocates  of  the  legis- 
lative veto  argue  that  the  veto  is  neces- 
sary because  administrative  agencies  are 
free  to  make  rules  with  little  opportunity 
for  the  public  to  participate  in  rulemak- 
ing proceedings.  Yet  public  access  to  PTC 
rulemaking  is  greater  than  at  most  other 
agencies,  and  is  surpassed  by  none. 

In  1975  Congress  enacted  the  Magnu- 
son-Moss  Act,  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
all  interested  persons  to  participate  fully 
in  the  rulemaking  process  through  writ- 
ten comment,  oral  testimony,  cross- 
examination,  rebuttal  submissions,  and 
comment  on  the  final  Commission  pro- 
posals. This  process  insures  that  the 
Commission  is  fully  informed  of  public 
opinion. 

The  courts  provide  parties  with  an  ad- 
ditional means  of  testing  the  legality  and 
factual  basis  for  FTC  rules. 

Unlike  most  agencies,  an  FTC  rule  can 
survive  a  court  challenge  only  if  the 
Commission  can  demonstrate  that  the 
rule  is  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
Otherwise,  the  rule  will  be  struck  down. 

Congress  can  always  legislate  directly. 

Even  after  oversight  and  judicial  re- 
view are  complete,  Congress  can  still 
legislate  directly  to  overturn  an  agency 
rule  that  it  does  not  support.  For  exam- 
ple. Congress  recently  did  this  with 
respect  to  seatbelt  interlocks  and  sac- 
charine. Likewise,  in  1964  Congress 
passed  a  law  overturning  an  FTC  rule 
concerning  cigarette  advertising. 

Adequate  review  of  the  rulemaking 
record  will  be  impossible. 

PTC^  rulemaking  procedures  yield 
rulemaking  records  that  are  larger  than 
those  compiled  by  many  other  Federal 
agencies  and  much  larger  than  those 
gathered  by  most  State  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  records  in  most  proceedings 
number  25.000  pages  or  more.  Meaning- 
ful review  of  such  records  would  take 
substantially  longer  than  the  60-  to  90- 
day  review  period  called  for  by  most  veto 
bills.  Moreover,  longer  review  periods 
could  result  in  harmful  delay  to  a  rule's 
implementation. 

Veto  threat  would  discourage  partici- 
pation in  rulemakings. 

Legislative  veto  may  also  discourage 
the  public  from  participating  in  the  rule- 
making process.  Instead,  groups  would 
take  their  case  directly  to  the  Congress. 
Thus,  the  veto  could  accomplish  the  ex- 
act opposite  of  its  intended  goal,  that  is. 
direct  public  involvement  in  agency  de- 
cisionmaking will  suffer. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  veto 
encourages  the  public  to  ignore  agency 
proceedings,  agency  decisionmaking  will 
be  less  than  fully  informed,  creating  the 
possibility  of  unwise  rules. 

Possible  unconstitutionality. 

Many  constitutional  scholars  are  con- 
cerned that  the  legislative  veto  is  uncon- 
stitutional. The  veto  appears  to  violate 
both  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
and  the  President's  own  veto  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  into 
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the  Record  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office: 

Deak  Mr.  Craisman  :  As  you  requested,  the 
Congressional  Budget  OfBce  has  re-examined 
Its  estimate  of  the  costs  of  Congressional  re- 
view of  proposed  agency  rules,  as  exemplified 
by  Senator  Schmltt's  amendment  number 
212  to  S.  1020,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Authorization  Act. 

The  original  CBO  cost  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately t2  million  annually  was  incorrectly 
based  on  the  number  of  proposed  rules  pub- 
lished annually  (approximately  4.000).  rath- 
er than  on  the  number  of  final  regulations 
or  amendments  (approximately  7.000  in 
1978).  If  this  estimate  Is  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  number  of  final  rules,  the  cost,  using  the 
other  CBO  assumptions,  would  be  about  85 
million,  compared  to  the  revised  Committee 
estimate  of  927  million. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Based  on  these  considerations,  we  estimate 
the  maximum  likely  cost  of  a  detailed  Con- 
gressional review  of  all  rules  to  be  approxl- 
matley  $15  million  annually,  with  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  about  $5  million  for  selective 
reviews. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  in  its  entirety  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congressional  Budget  OmcE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  19, 1979. 
Hon.  Wendell  Foro, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  As  you  requested,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  re-examined 
its  estimate  of  the  costs  of  Congressional  re- 
view of  proposed  agency  rules,  as  exemplified 
by  Senator  Schmltt's  amendment  number 
212  to  S.  1020,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Authorization  Act. 

The  original  CBO  cost  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately $2  minion  annually  was  Incorrectly 
btsed  on  the  number  of  proposed  rules  pub- 
lished annually  (approximately  4,000), 
rather  than  on  the  number  of  final  regula- 
tions or  amendments  (approximately  7,000 
In  1978).  If  this  estimate  Is  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  number  of  final  rules,  the  cost, 
using  the  other  CBO  assumptions,  would  be 
about  $5  million,  compared  to  the  revised 
Committee  estimate  of  $27  million. 

The  key  element  In  determining  the  likely 
costs  of  Congressional  review  Is  the  assump- 
tion as  to  the  scope  of  that  review.  The  pos- 
sibilities range  from  a  careful  review  of  each 
proposed  rule,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  ex- 
tensive review  of  only  selected  major  or  con- 
troversial rules,  on  the  other.  The  Committee 
estimate  reflects  the  first  assumption,  while 
the  CBO  estimate  Is  based  on  the  second.  In 
preparing  our  estimate,  we  consulted  with  a 
number  of  staff  members  and  staff  directors 
of  both  House  and  Senate  Conunlttees,  and 
while  most  agreed  on  the  range  of  alterna- 
tives, there  was  no  consensus  as  to  the  course 
that  Congress  as  a  whole  or  Individual  com- 
mittees would  be  most  likely  to  follow.  Thus, 
a  wide  range  of  assumptions  Is  possible  as 
to  the  type  of  Congressional  review,  with  a 
resulting  wide  range  In  possible  costs. 

CBO  believes  that  the  Committee  esti- 
mate overstates  potential  costs,  even  as- 
suming detailed  review  of  all  regulations. 
First.  Congress  can  and  does  already  devote 
a  significant  amount  of  time  to  reviewing 
and  discussing  the  most  controversial  regu- 
lations (e.g.,  air  bags),  even  without  an  ex- 
plicit procedure  for  overriding  them.  Thus, 
the  review  of  some  major  regulations  would 
not  be  an  additional  cost  to  the  Congress. 


Secondly,  If  regulations  are  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  conunlttees  responsible  for  the  original 
legislation,  committee  staffs  are  likely  to 
have  at  least  some  familiarity  with  the 
issues  and  legislative  history,  thus  reducing 
the  time  necessary  for  review.  Finally,  it 
seems  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  Congressional 
workload,  that  committees  would  have  the 
time  or  inclination  to  hold  hearings  and/or 
debate,  in  both  Houses,  on  150  major  or  sig- 
nificant regulations  each  year. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  we  estimate 
the  maximum  likely  cost  of  a  detailed  Con- 
gressional review  of  all  rules  to  be  approxi- 
mately $15  million  annually,  with  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  about  $5  million  for  selective 
reviews. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be    pleased   to   provide   further   details. 

Sincerely, 

James  Blum, 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlln,  Director) . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to 
the  committee  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  JusncB, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  IS,  1979. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  presents  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Schmitt  to 
S.  1020.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Our  com- 
ments are  limited  to  those  provisions  of  Sen- 
ator Schmltt's  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit one  House  of  the  Congress  to  "disap- 
prove" a  substantive  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  For  reasons 
stated  hereafter,  we  believe  that  this  "dis- 
approval" mechanism  is  unconstitutional. 

Although  the  so-called  legislative  veto  pro- 
visions in  Senator  Schmltt's  amendment  are 
somewhat  complex,  they  reduce  to  the  fol- 
lowing essentials:  (1)  a  rule  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Commission  must  lay 
before  the  Congress  for  a  period  of  60  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  and  cannot 
go  Into  effect  If  one  House  of  the  Congress 
passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval;  (2)  if  one 
House  passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  the 
other  House  has  a  period  of  30  calendar  days 
during  which  it  may  disapprove  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  previously  passed  by  the 
other  House,  in  which  case  the  regulation 
may  go  into  effect;  and  (3)  either  House  of 
Congress  by  passing  a  resolution  of  "recon- 
sideration" may  trigger  a  kind  of  "sunset" 
process  by  which  the  rule,  unless  repromul- 
gated  by  the  Commission  within  a  period 
of  a  180  calendar  days,  lapses. 

The  Department's  views  on  both  the  con- 
stitutionality and  wisdom  of  the  kind  of 
legislative  veto  devices  incorporated  into 
Senator  Schmltt's  amendment  were  most  re- 
cently set  forth  in  great  detail  during  the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Harmon  before  the  subconunittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1978.  In  his  prepared  statement,  a 
copy  of  which  we  have  enclosed  for  your  use, 
we  argued,  as  had  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  legislative  vetoes  of 
June  21.  1978,  that  one  negative  aspect  of 
legislative  vetoes  from  a  policy  standpoint 
was  that  they  tended  to  treat  the  symptoms 
of  a  problem  rather  than  the  underlying 
problem  Itself.  We  believe  that  that  criticism 
is  fuUy  applicable  here  inasmuch  as  Senator 
Schmltt's  stated  purpose  for  his  amendment 


is  to  provide  a  means  for  legislative  control 
of  the  broad  statutory  grant  of  power  pres- 
ently reposed  in  the  Commission.  If  indeed 
this  grant  of  power  to  the  Commission  needs 
some  refinement,  a  question  upon  which  we 
take  no  position,  then  we  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  address  that  issue  directly 
rather  than  resort  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  procedure  to  deal  with 
the  "problem"  that  has  been  identified  by 
Senator  Sclimltt. 

With  regard  to  the  Constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  by  Senator  Schmltt's  amend- 
ment, we  entertain  two  fundamental  objec- 
tions: (1)  such  legislative  veto  devices  give 
to  the  Congress  an  extra-legislative  role  in 
administering  substantive  programs  and  laws 
and  thereby  violate  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers;  and  (2)  such  provisions  au- 
thorize Congressional  action  which  has  the 
effect  of  legislation  but  denies  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  veto  power 
pursuant  to  Art.  I,  {  7,  of  the  Constitution. 
We  believe  that  the  primary  function  of  the 
Congress  under  our  Constitution  Is  to  legis- 
late, and  that  Art.  I,  f  7,  CIs.  2  &  3  reqiUre 
that  legislative  action  binding  on  either  the 
Executive  Branch  or  private  parties  must  gu 
through  the  full  process  of  passage  by  both 
Houses  and  presentation  to  the  President  for 
his  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  provisions  in  Senator  Schmltt's 
amendment  for  "reconsideration"  and  laps- 
ing of  a  rule  presently  in  force  serves  to 
highlight  our  constitutional  objections.  Un- 
der the  "reconsideration"  provision,  a  Com- 
mission rule  having  been  held  to  be  lawful 
by  the  courts  and  which  expresses  a  construc- 
tion of  substantive  statutes  consonant  with 
that  of  the  President  may  be  overturned  by 
one  House  of  the  Congress  unless  the  other 
House  of  the  Congress  takes  the  initiative  to 
overrule  the  disi^provlng  House.  In  effect, 
substantive  statutory  law  is  being  amended 
or  nullified  through  a  combination  of  action 
by  one  House  and  Inaction  by  the  other.  It 
is  oiir  view  that  once  a  substantive  law  is  on 
the  books,  the  only  constitutionally  permis- 
sible manner  In  which  it  may  be  amended  or 
appealed  is  through  full  legislative  action 
pursutmt  to  Art.  I,  5  7.* 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Department 
of  Justice  strongly  opposes  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Schmitt.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

PA'rRICIAM  Wald, 

Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
raises  sui  issue  of  increasing  concern  to 
the  Congress— that  is  how  can  we  per- 
form our  constitutional  responsibilities 
in  a  manner  which  assures  that  the  laws 
of  this  country  are  carried  out  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner  and  in  a 
way  which  is  consistent  with  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress. 

I  am,  however,  deeply  troubled  by 
the  solution  which  the  Senator  proposes, 
for  I  firmly  beUeve  that  e  general  leg- 
islative veto,  which  would  permit  either 


•Congress  may,  in  a  statute  subject  to 
Presidential  approval  or  disapproval,  estab- 
lish a  "sunset"  period  for  rules  or  regulations 
which  provides  for  the  lapsing  of  such  rules 
or  regulations  after  a  given  period  of  time. 
Senator  Schmltt's  amendment,  however,  ef- 
fectively gives  such  power  to  a  single  House 
on  a  selective  basis. 
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House  of  Congress  to  reject  regiilations 
developed  by  an  executive  department, 
Is  a  mechanism  which  Is  unconstitutional 
and  which  will,  in  practice,  lead  to  a 
result  that  is  likely  to  be  the  opposite 
of  the  intent  of  Its  proponents. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  con- 
sidering the  counterpart  to  this  bill, 
adopted  a  similar  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  that  no  rule  or  reg- 
ulation of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  become  effective  if,  within  60 
congressional  days,  either  the  House  or 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

The  supporters  of  the  amendment  ex- 
pressed concern  that  laws  which  have 
been  written  by  the  Congress  are  being 
"interpreted"  by  "bureaucrats  in  the 
executive  branch,"  and  that  these  In- 
terpretations, which  take  the  form  of 
regulations  and  have  the  force  of  law 
have  been  contrary  to  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress  in  too  many  instances. 

This  concern  by  Members  of  Congress 
grows  larger  with  the  frustration  we 
hear  from  our  constituents — frustration 
not  from  Government  having  tried  to 
solve  problems— but  from  not  having 
solved  them  well  enough. 

This  frustration  stems  In  large  part 
from  observing  a  Government  grown  so 
large  and  ineffective  that  it  is  suffocat- 
ing the  very  goals  it  seeks  to  achieve. 

Finding  a  remedy  for  this  frustration 
is  the  most  important^and  difflcult— 
challenge  to  Government  today.  For  we 
have  little  hope  of  solving  the  truly  se- 
rious problems  we  face  as  long  as  Gov- 
ernment bears  this  burden  of  no  trust 
And  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot 
meet  that  challenge  unless  Government 
IS  prepared  to  change  its  ways. 

In  my  view,  the  task  of  meeting  this 
challenge  must  fall  first  of  all  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  understand  the 
concern  of  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  feel  the  enactment  of  our  laws  is 
often  frustrated  in  their  execution,  and  I 
?^  say  I  share  that  concern,  we  must 
^^nT^  ^^°^,  concerns  in  a  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  the  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
^h^^^  '^^  *.?*'  executive  branch  under 
lh,.H  ^^,V*"".°"-    *"^    ^    a    manner 

Th^rniJ^^^K'^^"''*  "'^  '^ot  diminish 
tne  role  of  the  Congress 

I  believe  it  is  far  more  important  for 

f^-     focus  our  efforts  on  strengthening 

?^,.^"Jk°'^^"°"  P^«=«ss  and  not  at- 
tempt the  miposslble  task  of  revlewine 

^  .u  °*^Jf''f '^  regulation  that  the  PTC 
or  other  Federal  agencies  issue. 

The  use  of  the  legislative  veto  devel- 

in  1932  m  legislation  granting  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  reorganize  the  exe?u- 
tive  branch.  Since  that  time  toe  i^Sf 
this  mechanism  has  accelerated 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  advised  that  of  the  220  provision! 

r^^iifre't?'"   ''"^^   ^acter/lice 

S'teTsInc:  ms.""""^^  ^^^^  "^^ 

Before    many    more    laws    are    con 

exSX'Str^^*^  authorSftoX 
S^nn  fh.  "''^  agencies  and  which 
rely  on  this  reservation  of  authority  in 
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the  Congress,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
definitive  resolution  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  procedure.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  1977.  declined  to  grant  cer- 
tiorari in  the  case  of  Atkins  against  the 
United  States.  That  case  involving  the 
exercise  of  the  one-House  veto  provision 
of  salary  recommendations  issued  pur- 
suant to  executive  and  judicial  salary 
legislation  could  have  presoited  us  with 
an  opportunity  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  resolve  this  important  question.  That 
opportunity  has  passed  and  it  may  be 
some  time  before  another  case  is  proper- 
ly framed  aroimd  this  question. 

Until  this  issue  is  resolved  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  should  refrain  from 
attaching  veto  provisions  to  even  more 
legislative  proposals. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Constitution  does 
not  give  the  Congress  the  right  of  review 
and  veto  over  each  and  every  regulation 
which  the  executive  branch  puts  forward 
to  implement  a  law. 

Congress  unquestionably  has  the 
power  to  legislate  and  to  delegate  to  the 
Executive  the  authority  to  supplement 
and  to  give  effect  to  statutes  passed  by 
the  Congress,  but  the  actual  execution 
of  such  laws  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  oflBcers  of  the  executive  branch. 

Article  1,  section  7,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  every  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  must  be  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  or  disapproval 
and  that  if  it  is  disapproved,  it  cannot 
become  law  unless  repassed  by  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  House. 

The  primary  purpose  of  that  pro- 
cedure is  to  give  the  President  a  defen- 
sive weapon  against  congressional  en- 
croachment upon  his  constitutional 
powers. 

Clause  3  of  that  same  section  makes 
it  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  framers 
was  to  prevent  congressional  invasion 
of  the  Presidential  veto  power  by  label- 
ing as  something  other  than  a  bill  any 
congressional  action  which  establishes 
public  policy. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
call  upon  the  "necessary  and  proper" 
clause  as  justification  for  a  general  leg- 
islative veto  provision.  That  clause  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
execute  its  other  powers. 

As  early  as  1819,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall read  a  restriction  into  the  execu- 
tion of  this  power  in  McCulloch  against 
Maryland.  The  Chief  Justice  said  that 
this  power  must  be  used  in  a  manner  in 
which  the  end  is  legitimate  and  which  is 
consistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution. 

Certainly  Congress  could  not,  because 
it  concluded  a  measure  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  discharge  of  its  legis- 
lative authority,  pass  a  bill  attainder  or 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  Nor  could  it  vest 
in  itself  the  authority  to  appoint  officers 
of  the  United  States  when  the  appoint- 
ments clause  prohibits  it  from  doing  so. 
On  the  constitutional  question,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  general  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision is  constitutionally  suspect  on 
three  different  grounds — it  violates  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers,  it 
derogates  the  Presidential  veto  power, 


and  it  abrogates  the  safeguards  of  our 
bicameral  legislative  system. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  con- 
stitutional objections  to  the  legislative 
veto,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  achieve 
the  results  which  are  hoped  for  by  its 
sponsors. 

Federal  agencies  issue  thousands  of 
complex  regulations  each  year.  Many 
are  adopted  after  months  or  even  years 
of  hearings  and  are  based  on  many  vol- 
umes of  evidence.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  legislative  veto,  the 
President  pointed  out  that  Congress 
would  have  to  examine  all  of  this  evi- 
dence, hold  its  own  hearings,  and  decide 
whether  to  overrule  the  agencies— all  in 
a  few  weeks. 

Such  a  provision  would  introduce  yet 
another  element  of  redtape  and  delay 
into  an  already  tedious  rulemaking 
process.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  the 
regulations  concerning  President  Nixon's 
papers.  Three  versions  of  those  regula- 
tions were  vetoed,  and  it  took  nearly  3 
years  to  reach  agreement  on  them. 

The  regulatory  process  has  been  criti- 
cized for  being  slow  and  for  creating  an 
uncertainty  which  cripples  planning  by 
business,  by  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  by  many  others  who  must 
depend  upon  that  process.  The  legisla- 
tive veto  would  greatly  compound  those 
problems. 

It  will  prolong  the  period  of  uncer- 
tainty for  each  regulation  by  several 
months  and  it  could  mean  years  of  delay. 
Furthermore,  it  creates  considerable  un- 
certainly when  the  actions  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  subject  to  the  judicial 
review. 

Even  when  the  Congress  chooses  to  al- 
low a  regulation  to  go  into  effect,  that 
regulation  has  been  issued  after  the 
agency  has  published  it  on  the  record 
and  provided  an  opportunity  for  notice 
and  comments  by  interested  observers. 
If  the  details  of  those  regulations  have 
been  worked  out  behind  closed  doors  with 
congressional  committees,  under  the  po- 
tential threat  of  a  legislative  veto,  how 
is  a  court  expected  to  know  the  basis  for 
the  agency  decisionmaking? 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
pending  amendment.  I  firmly  believe  if 
Congress  is  to  gain  stronger  control  over 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  must  use  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations processes  which  are  clearly 
within  its  constitutional  powers. 

As  most  Senators  in  this  body  know,  we 
have  worked  for  the  past  5  years  to 
develop  sunset  legislation  which  would 
extend  the  reauthorization  process  to 
many  programs  of  the  Government  which 
are  permanently  authorized  and  over 
which  Congress  exercises  limited  over- 
sight. 

The  procedures  embodied  in  S.  2,  the 
Program  Reauthorization  and  Evaluation 
Act  of  1979,  present  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  authorization 
process,  which  is  our  business,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  traditional 
powers  and  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress and  in  a  way  which  will  Insure 
more  consistent  and  thorough  policy  re- 
view by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 


Mr.  President,  only  through  an  Im- 
proved reauthorization  process,  by  which 
Congress  periodically  reconsiders  its  past 
actions  and  enacts  new  laws  in  response 
to  the  lessons  which  we  learn  from  such 
increased  oversight,  can  we  most  effec- 
tively and  most  appropriately  assure 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  not  present  at  this  time,  so 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  I  do  not 
need  the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  strongly  dis- 
agree with  portions  of  the  FTC  bill,  and 
with  many  amendments  which  will  be 
proposed  in  the  course  of  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  I  feel  that  the  biU 
deals  with  the  issue  of  legislation  veto  in 
a  way  which  is  both  fair  and  appropriate. 
The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  usurp  the 
cranplex  process  of  rulemaking.  Instead, 
it  requires  two  things :  First,  the  FTC  Is 
required  to  notify  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee 30  days  in  advance  of  a  proposed 
rulemaking.  Second,  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  conduct  comprehensive 
oversight  on  FTC  activities  every  6 
months. 

I  strongly  favor  this  approach,  and 
feel  that  it  is  an  effective  alternative  to 
the  concept  of  legislative  veto. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important  to 
note  here  that  no  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  its  mandate  for 
public  participation  in  the  rulemaking 
process  more  seriously.  Through  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Act  of  1975,  all  inter- 
ested parties  are  guaranteed  the  right  to 
participate  fully  in  the  rulemaking  pro- 
cess through  written  comment,  oral 
testimony,  cross-examination,  rebuttal 
submission  and  comment  on  the  final 
Commission  proposals.  This  process  in- 
sures that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  fully  informed  of  public  opinion. 
In  addition,  unlike  most  agencies,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  rules  can  be 
struck  down  in  the  courts  unless  the  FTC 
can  demonstrate  that  the  rules  are  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  in  ad- 
dition to  ample  oversight  powers.  Con- 
gress can  also  act  directly  to  overturn 
FTC  rules  through  legislation,  and  there 
Is  certainly  precedent  for  this  in  recent 
history. 

Make  no  mistake.  I  thoroughly  support 
active  congressional  involvement 
through  the  process  of  broad  legislative 
oversight.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  area  in 
which  we  have  often  been  lax.  My  fear 
Is  that  if  we  enact  a  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision, we  will  actually  undermine  the 
concept  of  broad,  thorough,  reasoned 
oversight  of  agency  programs  and  poli- 
cies, and  get  bogged  down  with  single  is- 
sue investigations.  In  view  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  high-powered  lobbying  and 
special  interest  groups  which  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  debate  on  the  PTC 
bill,  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
who  would  set  the  agenda  for  these 
single-issue  investigations.  If  we  have 
legislative  veto. 


In  the  past  months,  we  have  heard  a 
case  made  for  exemptions  for  every  thing 
from  mobile  homes  to  funeral  homes;  for 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  used  car  salesmen. 
If  the  Congress  places  a  legislative  veto 
provision  in  this  bill,  I  can  guarantee  you 
that  every  one  of  these  groups  will  come 
trouping  back  up  here  to  insist  that  we 
veto  any  rules  which  the  FTC  proposes 
in  these  areas. 

I  for  one  cannot  condone  this  as  the 
way  for  Congress  to  do  business. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment  for 
legislative  veto  offered  by  my  colleagues 
from  New  Mexico  and  Georgia.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  opposed  every  legislative  veto  and  legis- 
lative review  provision.  It  should  be  our 
clear  charge  to  the  Senate  conferees  on 
this  bill  to  refuse  to  take  the  House 
provisi(Hi  on  legislative  veto. 

I  was  not  unsympathetic  to  what  my 
colleagues  from  Michigan  and  Oklahoma 
were  attempting  to  do  in  terms  of  a  com- 
promise amendment  on  this  issue,  and  I 
am  sympathetic  to  the  argument  that 
adoption  of  the  Levin-Boren  amendment 
would  increase  our  chances  of  defeating 
legislative  veto  in  conference. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  case  is  to  set  a  precedent  whereby 
any  bereaved  group,  whether  legitimate 
or  not  so,  will  feel  thai  the  way  out  is  to 
lobby  their  Congressmen  and  Senators.  I 
suggest  that  we  do  not  have  enough  ap- 
pointment secretaries  to  take  care  of  the 
influx  that  would  follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senator  Schjutt's  amendment. 

This  legislative  oversight  mechanism 
offers  the  best  opportunity  to  bring 
under  control  the  bureaucracies  which 
are  stifling  the  citizens  of  this  country 
with  insufferable  regulations. 

These  regulations  are  decreasing  pro- 
ductivity, increasing  inflation  and  cost- 
ing the  consumer. 

Regulation  extracts  over  $100  billion 
a  year  from  oiu-  economy  according  to 
some  estimates. 

Although  regulation  is  a  burden  upon 
big  business,  It  is  catastrophic  for  small 
business. 

A  Government  study  recently  revesJed 
that  more  than  850  million  pages  of 
time-consuming,  costly,  duplicative,  use- 
less and  confusing  Government  forms 
are  required  of  the  Nation's  10  million 
small  businesses. 

My  small  business  constituents  plead 
with  me  to  get  Government  off  their 
backs.  One  who  had  been  "introduced" 
into  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
quarterly  financial  reporting  program 
wrote  me  that: 

We  have  Just  completed  one  of  these  pro- 
grams. A  total  of  eight  reports  and  we  really 
don't  have  time  to  do  all  this  paperwork 
and  stay  in  business.  At  the  present  time 
we're  up  to  our  necks  in  labeling  (FDA) 
changes  to  comply.  Also  Interested  Is  BATF 
wanting  detailed  reports.  IRS  wants  detaUs. 
the  State  Comptroller  wants  records.  Today 
the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  advises 


he  wants  a  censiis  report.  When  can  we  haw 
some  time  to  try  and  make  a  living  for  our- 
selves and  our  employees? 

It  is  significant  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  has  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  exercise  the 
one-House  veto  over  regulations. 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Without  doubt,  the  most  imccHitrol- 
lable  of  the  regulatory  ag«icies  is  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  "Hie  non- 
elected  officials  at  that  agency  can  regu- 
late practically  every  aspect  of  our  com- 
mercial life  under  a  broad  mandate  to 
prohibit  conduct  which  they  considw 
"unfair"  or  "deceptive." 

Most  of  the  proposed  rules  of  the  FTC 
target  small  businesses  which  are  least 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  on- 
slaught of  a  bureaucratic  attack.  The 
problem  Is  particularly  acute  under  sanc- 
tion empowering  the  FTC  to  recover  a 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  for  each 
violation  of  any  FTC  rule.  With  multiple 
violations  a  civil  penalty  could  nm  over 
$1  million.  This  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  defense  of  a  law  suit  in  a 
U.S.  District  Court  would  run  a  minimum 
of  $25,000. 

ENCROACHMENT  ON   STATES  RIGHTS 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  propensity  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Ccanmisslon  to  use  Its 
extraordinary  legislative  authority  to 
override  actions  of  State  legislatures  as 
well  as  Congress.  A  clear-cut  example  is 
the  FTC's  proposed  credit  practices  rule. 

First  proposed  in  1974,  this  rule — in 
10  out  of  its  11  provisions — deals  with 
practices  already  regulated  by  State  law. 
Nor  is  this  a  legislative  vacuum  being 
filed  by  the  FTC.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
highly  regulated  areas  of  the  economy. 

Congress  too  has  acted  In  this  area  to 
protect  the  consumer.  In  the  last  decade, 
the  Banking  Committee  on  which  I  sit 
has  taken  initiatives  leading  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  consumer  credit  protection, 
fair  credit  billing,  unsolicited  credit 
card,  fair  credit  reporting,  real  estate 
settlement  procedures,  equal-credit  op- 
portunity, and  fair  debt  collection  prac- 
tices acts. 

Another  example  of  bureaucratic  ex- 
cess may  be  seen  in  the  FTC's  attack 
upon  a  State's  right  to  regulate  profes- 
sions to  Insure  the  health  and  safety  of 
its  citizens. 

The  up^ot  of  the  Commission's  occu- 
pational licensure  program  has  been  to 
declare  open  war  upon  the  "learned  pro- 
fessions" and  other  State-licensed  occu- 
pations, often  giving  rise  to  imjust  and 
inequitable  results.  Thus,  the  recent  FTC 
decision  against  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  resulted  in  some  medi- 
cal associations  peer  review  committees 
in  my  State  refusing  to  intervene  in 
cases  where  patients  allege  that  they 
were  overcharged  by  doctors.  This  de- 
nies the  public  an  equitable,  low-cost 
method  of  arbitration  previously  used 
extensively. 

The  Texas  Dental  Association  has  not 
escaped  the  wrath  of  FTC  investigators. 
The  sin  of  the  Texas  dentists  seems  to  be 
that  they  refuse  to  violate  State  regula- 
tions prohibiting  dentists  to  turn  over 
patient's  X-rays  to  third  parties,  in  this 
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case,  insurance  carriers.  This  "informal 
investigation"  is  costing  Texas  dentists 
thousands  of  dollars  in  attorney's  fees 
and  related  expenses. 

CONGKESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT    INADEQUATE 

There  is  a  need  for  the  legislative  veto 
because  the  present  oversight  mecha- 
nism is  inadequate. 

Neither  judicial  review  nor  current 
congressional  oversight  procedures  have 
been  successful  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
regxilation.  Prom  1955  to  1970,  the  num- 
ber of  pages  appearing  annually  in  the 
Federal  Register  increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  5  percent.  From  1970  to  1975, 
the  growth  soared  to  nearly  25  percent 
per  annum.  Federal  expenditures  on  reg- 
ulations have  been  increasing  at  about 
20  percent  each  year. 

Experience  with  the  legislative  veto 
under  the  reorganization  acts  and  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  dem- 
onstrates its  substantial  contribution  to 
the  effectiveness  of  legislative  oversight. 
During  the  period  from  1932  to  1978, 
Congress  has  enacted  more  than  200  laws 
requiring  advance  submission  of  agency 
proposals  or  regulations  to  Congress  for 
review.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these 

h  veto  provisions  have  placed  a  burden 

M  upon  Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL   REGULATORY    REVIEW 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  to  be  decided 
today  is  who  is  to  write  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  citizens  of  our  great  republic. 

Is  it  to  be  the  nonelected  officials  in 
the  executive  branch? 

Or.  is  it  to  be  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  Congress? 

For  far  too  long  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated to  the  executive  branch  its  con- 
stitutional duty  to  write  the  laws. 

The  legislative  veto  will  help  restore  to 
the  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
the  responsibility  for  lawmaking. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  know  him  better  than  some  of  the 
other  Senators.  We  drank  out  of  the 
same  well.  But  he  is  for  the  amendment 
and  I  am  against  it.  It  Is  kind  of  hard 
for  me  to  yield  him  5  minutes.  But,  he 
being  a  good  fellow,  I  will  yield  him  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  gen- 
erosity. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  subject  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  regulations  to  a  veto  by 
Congress. 

This  issue  is,  I  believe,  much  more 
complex  than  one  might  suppose.  To  me 
this  issue  involves  much  more  than  the 
relative  powers  of  the  executive  and  con- 
gressional branches  of  Government  and 
the  burdens  that  Congress  may  or  may 
not  incur  through  the  addition  of  this 
responsibility. 

The  Issue  has  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  Congress  really  is  willing  to  con- 
front the  burdensome  and  costly  regu- 
lations that  come  from  regulatory  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  by 
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Congress.  In  other  words,  the  issue  to  me 
is  whether  Congress  is  finally  willing  to 
live  up  to  the  consequences  of  the  legis- 
lation it  passes. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
are  a  number  of  ways,  including  ag- 
gressive oversight,  more  and  better  use  of 
evaluative  agencies  such  as  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  our  investigative  arm, 
and  through  other  means.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  regulations  are  be- 
ing written  and  promulgated  in  numbers 
that  are  stifling  the  sound  functioning  of 
the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  precedent  of  a  legis- 
lative veto  has  been  established  at  least 
smce  1932  during  the  administration  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  Since  that  date  over 
four  decades  ago.  at  least  200  congres- 
sional vetoes  have  been  written  in  the 
statutes  on  matters  ranging  from  execu- 
tive reorganization  to  war  ix)wers  to  a 
host  of  other  executive  decisions.  Clearly, 
the  idea  of  a  congressional  veto  is  not 
new  or  without  precedent. 

The  first  instance  of  a  congressional 
veto  occurred  in  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1932,  which  authorized 
President  Hoover  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  Congress  by  Executive  order  plans  for 
the  transfer,  consolidation,  coordination, 
and  abolition  of  executive  agencies  and 
functions. 

Section  407  of  that  act  stated  that 
Executive  orders  implementing  these 
changes  would  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  60  days  unless  either  branch  of 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing of  the  Executive  order,  or  it  would 
become  effective  in  less  than  60  days  if  it 
was  approved  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses. 

Since  that  historic  moment.  Congress 
has  found  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
right  to  review  the  work  of  the  Executive 
in  implementing  the  wUl  of  Congress.  In 
no  way  does  this  review  impede  the  work 
of  the  Executive  if  the  Executive  fully 
meets  the  test  of  implementing  the  In- 
tent of  Congress.  Congress  writes  the 
laws,  and,  because  regulations  designed 
to  implement  the  laws  have  the  force  of 
law,  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  as- 
sure itself  that  regulations  are  accu- 
rately and  properly  written. 

The  precedent  of  congressional  veto 
over  executive  actions  extends  into  other 
areas  of  law  as  well.  As  early  as  1954 
Congress  had  successfully  written  legis- 
lation stating  that  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission proposals  for  distribution  of  cer- 
tain nuclear  materials  could  be  disap- 
proved by  concurrent  resoluUon  in  60 
days.  Also,  in  1961  Congress  amended  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  establish  that 
certain  provisions  could  be  disapproved 
by  concurrent  resolution. 

Other  examples  where  Congress  could, 
by  concurrent  resolution,  disapprove  of 
administrative  proposals  or  actions  in- 
clude: 

Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941  (manufacture, 
sale  and  transfer  of  defense  materials  to 
foreign  countries) . 

Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946  (establish- 
ing programs  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  construction  of  airports) . 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  (in- 
terstate civil  defense  compacts) . 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958  (making  tariff  changes). 
War  Powers  Resolution  (authorization 
for  use  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces) . 

Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974  (import  re- 
lief and  restriction  provisions) . 

Functional  areas  where  Congress  has 
legislated  provisions  for  disapproval  by 
simple  rather  than  concurrent  resolu- 
tions include  the  limit  on  Presidential 
authority  to  impound  funds  (Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of 
1974) .  military  construction,  establishing 
Federal  employee  salaries,  Indian  claims 
judgment,  emergency  allocation  of  pe- 
troleum, reorganization  of  Federal  rail- 
roads, campaign  controls,  improving 
Amtrak,  among  others. 

These  many  and  varied  examples  il- 
lustrate how  Congress  by  either  a  con- 
current or  simple  resolution  c£in  disap- 
prove proposed  executive  action.  All  of 
these  examples  are,  to  at  least  a  small 
degree,  analogous  to  the  amendment  be- 
fore this  body  today.  Clearly,  and  with- 
out question,  there  are  many  adequate 
precedents  for  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  legislative  veto  brings 
our  balance  of  powers  into  closer  har- 
mony. I  study  the  Federalist  Papers 
carefully  and  often  reflect  upon  the 
checks  and  balances  that  our  Poimding 
Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they  estab- 
lished this  Government.  Since  the  New 
Deal,  our  country  has  expanded  tre- 
mendously in  agencies  and  in  paperwork 
that  they  turn  out.  The  growth  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  especially 
since  the  passage  of  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Warranty-Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvement  Act  in  1975,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  expansion  of  powers  can 
go  beyond  the  legislative  mandate  of  the 
agency.  The  legislative  veto  that  I  sup- 
port today  is  an  effort  to  redress  this  bal- 
ance. It  is  an  attempt  to  harness  this 
agency— not  an  effort  to  destroy  it. 

I  believe  in  consumer  protection  and 
have  made  a  reputation  in  antitrust  work 
in  North  Carolina.  I  was  called  the  peo- 
ple's attorney  general.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  in  responsible  regulation,  and 
I  also  believe  that  regulation  can  be 
best  done  at  the  State  level.  I  can  say 
that  we  made  a  very  good  start  toward 
that  goal  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  hope 
that  other  States  will  see  the  value  of 
this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
stress  my  firm  belief  that  Congress  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  it  will  accept  the  responsibility  to 
assure  that  the  laws  it  writes  are  fully 
and  accurately  reflected  in  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. My  support  for  this  amendment 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  criticism  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  any 
speciflc  set  of  regulations  or  individual 
regulation.  Rather,  my  support  should  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  this  Senator  is 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  to  as- 
sure that  the  regulations  of  this  agency 
are  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  laws 
passed  by  this  and  future  Congresses. 

In  supporting  the  legislative  veto.  I 
not  only  argue  the  precedents  that  I 
have  made  so  far  but  also  cite  one  of  our 
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former  colleagues,  now  the  President  of 
this  body  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Walter  F. 
MoNDALE.  In  his  book,  "The  Accounta- 
bility of  Power:  Toward  a  Responsible 
Presidency,"  published  in  1975.  he 
argued : 

Another  Important  way  to  avoid  either  too 
much  specificity  or  generality  In  legislation 
Is  through  use  of  the  legislative  veto. 

He  gave  some  excellent  precedents  be- 
fore concluding : 

We  simply  must  use  this  device  more  fre- 
quently. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  and  argue  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reauthorization  bill 
begs  for  the  legislative  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  consumer 
protection.  I  served  6  years  as  the  at- 
torney general  of  North  Carolina  and 
during  that  period  of  time.  I  served  as  a 
public  advocate  against  rate  increases 
sought  by  power  companies,  telephone 
companies,  insurance  agencies,  and  many 
others. 

I  had  as  effective  a  consumer  protec- 
tion agency  as  there  was  in  the  country. 
We  brought  antitrust  suits  by  the  dozens. 
In  fact,  we  became  known  as  the  con- 
sumer advocate.  We  worked  time  and 
time  again  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. But  that  is  when  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  working  within 
its  rightful  and  delegated  area.  Since 
that  time,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, under  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  and 
what  other  authority  it  claims,  has  really 
moved  into  the  field  of  usurping  the  roles 
of  the  various  States.  If  we  have  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  if  we  are  going  to 
let  it  go  unbridled  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  there  would  be  no  need  for  State 
legislatures  in  many  areas. 

I  support  this  amendment.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  good  and  reasonable,  then  they 
need  not  fear  about  either  House  of  Con- 
gress relecting  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  is  one  further 
reason.  Mr.  President,  for  enacting  this 
additional  safeguard.  That  is  that  we 
must  remember  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  promulgates  its  own  rules 
and  regulations,  it  polices  them,  it  en- 
forces them,  and  it  is  the  court  of  final 
appeal  for  most  of  them. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  this  Congress  agree  to 
this  amendment  which  would  be  one 
further  check  on  the  actions  of  an 
agency  created  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  made  a  point  that  should  at 
least  be  addressed  in  opposition. 

We  are  seeing  a  court  act  now.  He 
talks  about  all  the  suits  he  brought,  how 
the  FTC  was  a  good  agency  untU  we  got 
Magnuson-Moss,  and  this  sort  of  thing 
Now  we  find  that  the  agency  is  going 
outside  Magnuson-Moss.  We  see  them 
going  mto  areas  that  we  do  not  like 


They  are  going  into  areas  this  Congress 
did  not  give  them  permission  to  go  into. 

So  we  are  calling  their  hand.  We  are 
doing  much  more  than  a  legislative  veto. 
We  are  stopping  them  by  legislation. 
Why  wait  imtil  a  rule  is  finished  and 
then  come  in  and  veto  it?  All  the  mean- 
ness, all  the  frivolous  actions,  will  have 
already  been  completed,  the  money  will 
have  been  spent,  the  Senator's  constitu- 
ents will  have  been  harassed.  Why  does 
the  Senator  not  want  to  start  at  the  front 
end  instead  of  letting  the  water  go  all 
the  way  through  and  then  try  to  stop 
it? 

I  admit  the  Senator  had  a  good  agency 
in  his  State.  We  tried  to  copy  it  in  Ken- 
tucky and  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  it.  I 
do  not  understand  why  he  is  looking  at 
the  legislative  veto.  The  Senator  can  go 
with  the  FTC  now. 

I  am  being  very  careful  not  to  get  into 
an  argimient  with  an  eloquent  lawyer, 
since  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  it  worries 
me  if  we  get  into  that  position.  I  will 
need  advice  and  counsel.  But  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  see  the  error  of  his  ways 
and  reconsider.  What  he  was  saying  w£is 
an  argiunent  against  the  amendment 
rather  than  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  want  to  proceed  next?  It 
does  not  matter  to  me. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  inquiring  about  some  time 
and  I  was  going  to  yield  him  some. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  One  minute  will 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  one-House  legislative  veto 
of  Federal  Trade  Commission  rules.  Al- 
though this  amendment  is  cloaked  as  a 
means  for  achieving  greater  congres- 
sional oversight  of  FTC  activities.  It  will 
in  fact  serve  to  prevent  the  FTC  from 
issuing  rules  that  affect  powerful  eco- 
nomic interests. 

It  is  fashionable  today  to  attack  all 
Federal  rules  and  regulations  as  waste- 
ful, burdensome,  and  unnecessary.  And 
the  foes  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  wasted  little  time  in  seizing 
this  regulatory  reform  issue  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  applying  a  congres- 
sional veto  to  the  rules  this  agency  puts 
forth. 

But  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about 
lightening  the  regulatory  load.  A  con- 
gressional veto  of  FTC  rules  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  effort  to 
curb  some  of  the  regulatory  excesses 
which  do  unnecessarily  burden  busi- 
nesses in  this  country. 

A  legislative  veto  will  hiut,  not  help. 
Congress  in  its  ability  to  properly  carry 
out  its  oversight  responsibilities.  A  legis- 
lative veto  will  create  more  administra- 
tive burdens  for  a  Congress  that  is  tech- 
nically ill-equipped  to  thoroughly  ana- 
lyze the  detailed  regulations  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  And  it 
will  force  us  to  make  hasty  decisions 
about  complicated  matters  on  which  the 
FTC  has  spent  months  and  years  of  in- 
vestigation. 

But  the  most  important,  and  most  dis- 


turbing fact  about  this  provision  is  that 
a  legislative  veto  over  the  FTC  rules  will 
give  powerful  economic  interests  another 
opportunity  to  prevent  the  implementa- 
tion of  laws  which  help  American  con- 
sumers get  a  fair  deal  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  influence  of  special  interests  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  is  already  too 
strongly  felt.  But  this  legislative  veto 
proposal  will  open  the  floodgates  to  even 
more  pressure  from  those  powerful  in- 
terests. It  will  give  them  one  more  chance 
to  work  their  will  in  Congress — all  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer. 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  must 
remain  independent.  It  must  remain  in- 
dependent in  order  that  it  may  continue 
to  carry  out  its  congressional  mandate  to 
encourage  competition  and  to  root  out 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  in  trade. 
The  FTC's  ability  to  administer  the  body 
of  consumer  protection  laws  which  cover 
such  matters  as  honesty  in  advertising 
and  the  safety  and  labeling  of  certain 
products  depends  solely  on  its  ability  to 
remain  free  from  the  uncertainties  and 
pressures  of  the  political  arena. 

The  consumers  of  this  country  will  be 
the  ones  to  lose  out  if  Congress  straps  a 
one-House  legislative  veto  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  They  will  lose  out  be- 
cause Congress  will  have  succeeded  in 
politicizing  the  regulatory  process. 

We  must  flght  this  move. 

We  will  not  be  alone. 

Opposition  to  the  attack  on  the  PTC 
and  the  one-House  congressional  veto  is 
widespread,  as  reflected  by  editorials 
published  by  newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  coimtry. 

An  editorial  in  Hartford,  Connecticut's 
Courant  has  this  to  say  about  the  Sen- 
ate's effort  to  attach  a  veto  to  FTC  rules : 

The  one-House  veto  of  FTC  rules  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  In  past  years,  but  the 
Senate  has  never  acted  on  It  The  Senate 
should  continue  that  evasion.  Regulatory 
policy  should  not  be  subject  to  the  erratic 
congressional  whims. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Times-Opinion 
editorialized  that  by  applying  a  veto  to 
FTC  rules  Congress  would  be  encourag- 
ing: 

One  House  of  Congress  to  veto  FTC 
regulations  for  purely  political  reasons  and 
v;lthout  serious  consideration  of  the  merits 
of,  or  the  need  for,  the  rule. 

And  Sylvia  Porter,  syndicated  colum- 
nist and  one  of  the  strongest  champions 
of  consimier  rights  in  this  country,  wrote 
in  her  column  read  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans: 

Supporters  of  the  legislative  veto  haU  It 
as  a  big  stick  that  Congress  would  have  over 
the  regulators  to  make  them  Justify  their 
work  product.  But  It's  In  reality  a  tool  for 
lobbies  to  use  (out  of  your  sight  and  mine) 
to  hamstring  the  FTC. 

And  finally,  perhaps  no  other  editor- 
ial points  out  the  major  problems  with 
the  legislative  veto  better  then  does  the 
one  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe 
in  July.  It  said: 

Regulatory  bodies  were  established  for  the 
very  purpose  of  grappling  with  highly  tech- 
nical, complex  nuttters  affecting  the  public 
Interest,  matters  too  complicated  to  ba 
routinely  considered  In  the  legislative  forum. 
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The  editorial  went  on  to  note: 
Congress  Is  Iree,  Is  in  fact  duty-bound, 
to  set  the  scope  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed 
by  the  PTC  or  any  other  regulatory  agency. 
It  can  always  amend  the  FTC's  general  op- 
erating charter.  But  once  it  has  set  the 
guidelines.  It  should  allow  the  PTC  to  do  its 
work  and  leave  any  Judgment  that  the 
agency  has  overstepped  Its  bounds  to  the 
courts.  That  is,  after  all,  exactly  what  the 
whole  notion  of  three  separate  but  equal 
branches  of  government  is  all  about. 

Congress  currently  has  the  power  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
agencies — including  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Congressional  committees 
can  hold  oversight  hearings.  And  Con- 
gress is  free  right  now  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  or  change  any  particu- 
lar action  taken  by  an  agency  when  it 
finds  such  actions  to  be  objectionable. 

But  the  FTC  should  not  be  singled  out 
for  the  haphazard  scrutiny  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto.  And  most  importantly.  Con- 
gress should  not  bow  to  the  powerful 
economic  interests  that  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  institutionalize  one 
more  opportunity  for  crippling  the  FTCs 
efforts  to  protect  consumers  and  enhance 

vt  competition  in  our  economy. 

()  I  urge  in  the  strongest  terms  defeat  of 

this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  an  article  by 
Antonin  Scalia,  law  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  is  also  connected 
with  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  by  Antonin  Scalu 

The  legislative  veto — a  false  remedy  for 
system  overload. 

Over  the  years,  most  of  the  criticism  of  the 
legislative  veto  has  originated  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  thus  has  focused  on  the 
propensity  of  the  device  to  alter  the  consti- 
tutional balance  of  power  between  the  first 
and  second  branches  of  government.  In  my 
view,  that  Is  much  less  fearful  than  its  pro- 
pensity to  alter  the  balance  of  power  between 
those  two  branches  combined  and  the  peo- 
ple. Its  utility  in  ensuring  agency  responsive- 
ness to  the  people  is  negligible— but  it  is  an 
excellent  mechanism  for  enabling  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  unpopular  laws  by  eliminating  the 
congressional  burden  of  having  to  vote  for 
them. 

By  enabling  Congress  to  have  Its  way— 
that  Is,  effectively  to  control  the  outcome— 
without  afBrmatlvely  accepting  responsibility 
in  a  record  vote,  the  legislative  veto  is  an 
egregious  subversion  of  the  democratic 
process. 

In  fact,  the  legislative  veto  will  be  worse 
than  Ineffective  In  solving  the  problem  of 
government  by  bureaucracy,  it  will  ulti- 
mately both  increase  the  problem  and  breed 
other  threats  to  democratic  self-government 
The  one  scientiflc  study  of  the  effect  of  ex- 
isting legislative  veto  provisions  that  I  am 
IZV»"  °^-^onducted  by  Professors  Harold 
Bnifl  and  Ernest  Oellhorn  for  the  adminis- 
trative conference  of  the  United  States- 
concluded  that  "much  settlement  of  policy 
^T^  i"  behind-the-scenes  negotiations 
between  the  staffs  of  the  relevant  congres- 
sional committees  and  the  agencies"  Of 
course  that  would  be  the  result.  Our  elected 

ii!^."'*".*^"''*'  *''^*'"'y  "'"  n°t  have  time  to 
review  the  torrent  of  regulations  pouring 
rortn  every  month,  so  that  task  will  be  en- 


trusted to  a  shadow  rulemaking  bureaucracy 
on  Capitol  Hill.  That  will  become  the  real 
body  which  agency  bureaucrats  have  to 
please  in  order  to  forestall  congressional 
veto.  Instead  of  government  by  one  bureauc- 
racy, we  win  have  government  by  two — 
hardly  a  step  towards  more  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

Some  time  ago,  in  1977, 1  did  an  article 
for  the  New  York  University  Law  Re- 
view entitled  "Congressional  Oversight 
and  Legislative  Veto;  A  Constitutional 
Analysis." 

While  I  sustain  the  constitutional 
right  to  have  a  legislative  veto  on  policy 
matters  within  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress, for  example,  in  the  war  powers 
resolution,  which  I  authored,  I  raised 
considerable  doubt  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality in  respect  of  reversing  the  ap- 
tions  of  an  independent  agency,  except 
by  law.  That  is  for  the  Congress  to  do 
it  itself. 

I  raised  the  issue  in  that  connection 
that  the  President  signed  over,  as  it 
were,  on  the  powers  of  the  agency  with 
which  Congress  had  delegated  its  legis- 
lative powers  when  he  signed  the  law  to 
that  effect,  and,  therefore,  that  the  leg- 
islative veto  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
they  both  had  to  be  equally  treated  in 
what  powers  they  had  and  what  powers 
they  gave  up. 

I  know  that  the  amendment  carries  a 
provision  for  a  Supreme  Court  review, 
so  I  shall  go  no  further  into  that  except 
to  express  my  view  as  a  lawyer. 

I  do  find  two  fatal  defects  with  the 
amendment: 

First,  I  hope  Members  will  notice  that 
this  amendment  calls  for  the  right  to 
reconsider  all  existing  rules.  That  is  an 
unbelievable  situation,  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  Members  understand  what  that 
can  do  to  the  business  of  this  country. 
That  is  found  at  page  7,  line  16,  et  seq, 
giving  a  long  period  of  time,  some  210 
days  after  the  adoption  by  either  House 
of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  enabling  one  body  to 
bring  about  a  repeal  of  rules  which  may 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  very  long 
time. 

I  think  this  is  most  unwise. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  reason  we 
have  these  regulatory  agencies  is  we 
turned  a  lot  of  power  over  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  work  that  other- 
wise would  fall  on  the  Congress. 

We  hear  talk  about  that  volume  of 
work  and  here  we  are — having  gone  up 
the  hill,  we  are  coming  right  back  down 
it,  as  if  we  were  on  a  toboggan,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Lastly,  as  to  certainty — and  that  is 
what  business  asks  for  more  than  any- 
thing else,  certainty — you  can  deal  with 
these  matters  within  the  general  powers 
of  the  FTC  and  not  by  rulemaking.  That 
is  true  of  every  other  agency.  Mostly, 
the  reason  for  rulemaking  is  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  what  will  be  required  by 
the  law.  That  is  a  very  settling,  not  an 


unsettling,  thing  for  business.  If  we  are 
going  to  throw  that  in  the  political 
arena,  I  should  like  to  call  one  other 
thing  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

Now  we  are  insisting  that  all  agencies 
keep  a  record  of  everybody  who  calls  in 
and  everybody  who  tries  to  have  some 
influence  on  everything  they  do,  rules  or 
any  other  decision.  That  is  a  very  salu- 
tary provision.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
think  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
offices  of  435  Congressmen  and  100  Sen- 
ators: who  is  in  on  it,  what  are  the  in- 
fluences, what  are  they  trying  to  ac- 
complish, what  are  the  motivations, 
wnat  is  the  lobbying  that  is  taking  place, 
and  why?  It  seems  to  me  that,  there 
again,  we  are  dispelling  a  very  important 
safeguard  in  the  regulatory  process. 

So,  Mr.  President,  because  I  deeply  be- 
lieve this  is  a  highly  retrogressive  action 
and  because,  whether  I  agree  with  the 
individual  provisions  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  insofar  as  it  seeks  to  change 
some  things  the  FTC  has  done  or  not 
done.  Senator  Ford  has  shown  us  a  way 
in  which  that  can  be  done — you  can  cor- 
rect a  situation  when  you  do  not  like  it. 
You  can  do  it  by  law.  Therefore.  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  this  will  be  highly  coun- 
terproductive and  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  if  we  adopt  the 
Schmitt  amendment,  it  wiU  swallow  up 
the  Levin-Boren  amendment.  Levin- 
Boren  will  be  meaningless  because,  un- 
der the  Schmitt  amendment,  all  PTC 
rules  will  be  automatically  delayed. 
There  will  be  no  committee  discretion, 
as  provided  for  in  Levin-Boren.  The 
Schmitt  procedures  will  supersede  Levin- 
Boren. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  We  should  not  impose  the 
legislative  veto  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  We  should  not  short-cut 
the  legislative  process  by  allowing  one 
House  of  Congress  to  make  laws.  We 
must  not  allow  the  impatience  we  feel 
about  regulatory  problems  lead  us  to  ac- 
cept this  idea. 

It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  legislative 
veto  is  not  new.  It  is  contained  in  vari- 
ous statutes  today.  But  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  no  such  veto  has  ever  been 
applied  across-the-board  to  the  regula- 
tions of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency.  The 
complex,  and  often  highly  technical  reg- 
ulations of  those  particular  agencies 
developed  have  never  been  subject  to 
general  veto  review  by  Congress.  Thus 
what  is  proposed  today  is  in  fact  a  new 
and,  I  think,  ill-advised  use  of  this 
device. 

Workload  on  Congress  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  legislative 
veto.  That  is  true  if  the  device  were  ap- 
plied to  all  agencies.  But  it  is  also  true 
even  if  one  agency — like  the  FTC — had 
its  rules  subject  to  this  device.  If  the 
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amendment  passes,  an  already  over- 
burdened Congress  will  have  to  review 
often  complex  and  technical  agency  reg- 
ulations. It  usually  takes  years  for 
regulations  to  be  developed,  but  con- 
gressional review  must  occur  within  a 
matter  of  weeks. 

Under  this  amendment.  Congress  must 
act  on  an  FTC  rule  within  only  60  days. 
If  one  House  acts,  then  the  other  House 
has  but  30  days  to  respond.  How  can  we 
expect  careful  review  of  such  technical 
subjects  to  occur  within  such  limited 
time?  I  think  the  legislative  veto  will  pro- 
duce one  of  two  results :  either  the  review 
will  be  superficial,  or  Congress  will  be- 
come so  bogged  down  examining  regula- 
tions that  there  will  be  little  time  for 
anything  else.  In  any  event,  the  legisla- 
tive veto  will  not  make  Federal  regula- 
tion more  efficient  and  effective.  Instead, 
I  predict  that  Congress  will  rue  the  day 
it  established  this  kind  of  review. 

Congress  is  not  equipped  for  this  task — 
whether  for  one  agency  or  for  all  agen- 
cies. The  proposed  FTC  rule  on  children's 
TV  advertising  is  a  good  example  of  what 
Congress  would  have  to  do.  The  record 
on  that  proceeding  is  still  not  closed. 
More  hearings  and  more  testimony  are 
certainly  expected,  but  to  date,  that 
hearing  record  exceeds  50,000  pages, 
i^^er  200  witnesses  have  testified  in  more 
than  4  solid  weeks  of  agency  hearings; 
8,000  public  comments  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Now,  if  the  legislative  veto  were  in 
place.  Congress  would  have  to  review  all 
of  that  information  in  order  to  make  an 
informed  decision  on  whether  the  rule 
should  be  finalized  How,  I  ask,  could 
that  be  responsibly  done  in  30  or  60  days? 
I  think  the  answer  is  obvious:  no  mean- 
ingful review  would  occur.  Of  course 
Congress  would  also  be  subject  to  in- 
tense pressure — fmm  the  sugar  lobby, 
cereal  interests,  broadcasters  and  so  on. 

I  also  think  the  one-House  legislative 
veto  raises  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions. I  am  not  an  expert  in  constitu- 
tional laws,  but  I  do  know  that,  imder 
the  Constitution,  for  a  law  to  be  enacted 
takes  approval  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  signature  of  the  President. 

The  amendment  we  have  before  us 
today  lacks  at  least  one  of  those  critical 
elements:  there  is  no  Presidential  in- 
volvement. Instead,  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  directly  submit  a  regulation 
to  Congress,  and  thereafter  it  takes  ef- 
fect provided  that  one  House  does  not 
exercise  its  veto.  The  FTC  is  an  inde- 
pendent Agency  not  subject  to  Presiden- 
tial direction.  Laws  governing  the  FTC 
are  thus  made  or  repealed  without  any 
involvement  by  the  President.  As  such, 
since  the  President  Is  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  the  process,  the  amendment 
before  us  almost  certainly  violates  the 
Constitution. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  per- 
formance and  impact  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Our  committee 
has  done  a  comprehensive  study  of  Fed- 
eral regulation,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 71.  The  committee  published  its 
six-volume  study  during  the  95th  Con- 
gress. As  part  of  the  study,  the  commit- 
tee closely  examined  congressional  over- 


sight of  regtilatory  agencies,  and 
specifically  locked  at  the  legislative  veto 
device.  Based  on  that  review,  the  com- 
mittee voted  overwhelmingly  against  the 
use  of  the  legislative  veto,  concluding 
that  it  is  an  imwise  and  inappropriate 
oversight  device.  The  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  also 
studied  this  issue  and  concluded  that  the 
legislative  veto  should  not  be  used  for 
agency  regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  points  I  have  al- 
ready made,  let  me  briefly  mention  the 
other  reasons  that  prompt  my  opposi- 
tion. 

tNCKEASED   DELAY 

The  veto  creates  unnecessary  delay, 
because  regulations  would  be  held  in 
abeyance  pending  congressional  consid- 
eration. Delay  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems with  regulation.  If  it  is  true,  as 
proponents  of  the  legislative  veto  claim, 
that  only  a  handful  of  regulations  would 
even  be  the  subject  of  a  resolution  of 
disapproval,  it  makes  little  sense  to  delay 
implementing  each  and  every  rule. 

INCREASED    POWER   OF    STAFF 

Witii  the  legislative  veto  lever.  Con- 
gress may  not  form  policy  in  a  politi- 
cally accountable  way.  The  adminis- 
trative conference  study  found  that 
decisions  occurred  behind  the  scenes 
between  a  few  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers and  the  agencies. 

UNFAIR    PROCESS 

The  secrecy  of  the  negotiations  violates 
two  basic  standards  for  informal  rule- 
making: Decisions  should  be  based  on 
the  record,  and  there  should  be  an  op- 
portunity for  public  comment.  Also, 
these  practices  violate  the  notion  of  equal 
access  to  the  rulemaking  process.  Not  all 
interested  parties  have  the  resources  to 
effectively  lobby  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

UNNECESSARY 

The  veto  mechanism  is  simply  unnec- 
essary. When  it  wants  to.  Congress  can 
act  quickly  to  overturn  an  agency  rule. 
For  example,  the  Congress  speedily 
passed  legislation  overturning  the  safety 
belt  interlock  regulations  that  had 
aroused  widespread  public  concern.  More 
recently.  Congress  passed  legislation  re- 
quiring an  18-month  delay  to  the  sac- 
charin ban  proposed  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  In  the  FTC  area, 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  to  alter 
Commission  regiilation  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  those  reasons, 
I  cannot  support  this  device.  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  overwhelmingly  made  its  decision.  It 
favors  a  Levin-Boren  approach  by  a  vote 
of  87  to  10.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
hold  to  that  decision  and  reject  the 
Schmitt  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  yelding. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  to  the  Senator's 
attention  the  fact  that  the  Governmen- 
tal   Affairs    Committee    resumed    its 


markup  this  morning  on  regulatory  re- 
form. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  tiiat  I  wrote  for  the  editorial  page 
of  today's  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who  Will  Recui.ate  the  Regulatos? 
(By  Senator  Charles  Pekcy) 

The  Increasing  volume  of  government 
regulation  is  one  piece  of  the  inflationary 
puzzle.  Last  year,  the  cost  of  living  Jumped 
by  more  than  13  per  cent  and  productivity 
took  a  nosedive.  The  economy  has  been  slug- 
gish through  most  of  the  1970s,  and  high  In- 
flation was  a  hallmark  of  the  decade. 

Coincident  with  the  high  Inflation  rate 
was  a  speed-up  in  the  rate  of  regulatory  ac- 
tivity. For  example.  In  1970  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, a  daily  Index  of  regulation,  churned  out 
20.000  pages  of  government  directives.  By 
1977  that  had  increased  to  well  over  60.000 
pages.  During  the  same  period,  expenditure* 
of  federal  regulatory  agencies  skyrocketed  by 
over  400  per  cent  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees tripled. 

All  of  this  regulatory  activity  costs  the  tax- 
payer, the  consumer  and  the  businessman. 
The  total  estimated  costs  to  the  economy  of 
government  regulation  go  as  high  as  tlOO  bU- 
lion  a  year.  WhUe  it  certainly  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  inflation,  regulation  has  bad  a  sig- 
nificant and  measurable  Impact.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  great  benefits  flow  from  regula- 
tion, but  none  of  us  win  when  regulation  be- 
comes outdated  or  counterproductive. 

The  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee begins  final  consideration  this  week  of 
comprehensive  regulatory  reform  legislation. 
When  the  legislation  Is  completed,  regulatory 
agencies  throughout  the  federal  government 
wUl  streamline  their  proceedings  and  esti- 
mate— ^for  the  first  time  in  many  cases — the 
cost  of  regulatory  proposals. 

These  reforms  are  valuable  additions  to  the 
regulatory  process  that  will  make  the  agen- 
cies more  accountable  to  the  public  and  more 
cost-conscious.  But  the  legislation  as  writ- 
ten contains  a  gaping  loophole  that  may  al- 
low entrenched  interest  groups  to  retain  cozy 
relationships  with  their  regulators.  It  simply 
avoids  the  question  of  who  will  regulate  the 
regulators. 

One  possible  reason  for  this  glaring  omis- 
sion is  the  recent  success  in  airline  deregula- 
tion. In  1978  Congress  directed  the  CIvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  phase  out  its  regulatory 
function.  Air  travel  Is  now  governed  more  by 
dictates  of  the  marketplace  than  the  notions 
of  a  bureaucracy.  But  only  a  unique  set  of 
circumstances.  Including  the  full  support  of 
the  president  and  ex-CAB  Chairman  Alfred 
Kahn,  made  the  change  possible. 

The  success  of  airline  deregulation  may 
have  lulled  Congress  and  the  public  Into  be- 
lieving that  other  regulatory  programs  can 
be  swiftly  and  smoothly  reformed.  But  the 
CAB  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Most  regulatory  programs  are  not  reviewed 
periodically.  They  simply  roll  along  as  origi- 
nally established  with  almost  no  questions 
asked  about  their  purpose  or  validity. 

Congress  cannot  claim  it  is  tlioroughly 
addressing  regrulatory  reform  vinless  it  writes 
into  the  p>endlng  regulatory  reform  legisla- 
tion a  mechanism  for  review  of  regulatory 
programs.  Congress  began  creating  regula- 
tory agencies  nearly  a  century  ago.  Accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  there 
are  now  well  over  100  agencies  with  regu- 
latory responslbUltles. 

Tet  there  has  never  been  a  sjrstematlc  ap- 
praisal to  determine  which  regulatory  pro- 
grams are  performing  well,  which  ones  coiild 
be  more  efficient  and  which  ones  sbould  be 
abolished.  The  basis  of  regulatory  reform 
should  be  the  periodic  reassessment  of  regu- 
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latlon  to  m«et  the  changing  needs  of  the 
nation.  This  Is  the  heart  of  regulatory  re- 
form. Only  Congress  can  make  the  process 
a  reality. 

For  five  years  I  have  been  working  to  de- 
velop a  "sunset"  mechanism  that  will  prompt 
review  and  reform  of  regulatory  programs.  I 
Introduced  the  first  version  of  regulatory 
sunset  In  1975  with  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd.  In  1978,  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  included  regulatory  "sun- 
set" in  its  six-volume  study  of  federal  regu- 
lation and  recommended  its  passage.  I  have 
now  proposed  this  mechanism  as  an  amend- 
that  it  fails  to  cut  away  the  needless  and 
islation.  It  will  force  action  on  regulatory 
reform  by  prodding  Congress  to  perform 
much-needed  oversight. 

The  amendment  mandates  the  review  of 
28  federal  departments  and  agencies  over  a 
10-year  period.  This  periodic  review  Is  flex- 
ible. Congressional  committees  can  review 
regulatory  programs  as  part  of  their  regular 
work  schedules. 

But  committees  cannot  block  reform  by 
undue  delay.  If  a  committee  resists  such  re- 
view, the  regulatory  programs  in  question 
can  be  forced  to  a  vote.  This  mechanism  re- 
verses the  usual  pattern  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  delay  prevents  action. 

This  approach  does  not  bias  the  case  for 
or  against  regulation.  Regulatory  reform  de- 
»|  clsions  should  be  left  to  each  new  Congress 

t|  to  decide,  to  meet  changing  economic  and 

social  needs.  But  we  need  to  protect  through 
law  against  a  federal  government  so  rigid 
that  it  fails  to  cut  away  the  needless  and 
counterproductive  underbrush  of  regula- 
tion •  •  •  of  the  underlying  need  for  regu- 
latory programs  is  the  bedrock  of  regulatory 
reform.  Without  It,  we  will  fail  to  grapple 
with  the  central  regulatory  issue  of  the  day: 
How  much  regulation  do  we  need? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  In  that 
article,  I  tried  to  point  out  the  problems 
in  regulatory  reform.  The  question  is 
asked:  Who  will  regulate  the  regulators? 
That  question  is  very  germane  to  the 
amendment  we  now  have  pending, 
which  I  regretfully  oppose — regretfully 
because  of  my  high  regard  for  its  author 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT) .  But  I  oppose  it.  as  I  have 
discussed  personally  with  him,  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  we  have  overwhelmingly  adopted 
the  Levin  legislative  review  program, 
which  I  think  takes  into  account  many 
of  the  problems  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor (Mr.  ScHMiTT)  has  pointed  to  in  his 
remarks  before  the  Senate. 

Second,  legislative  veto,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  unnecessary.  Congress  has  other 
means  at  its  disposal  to  affect  agency  de- 
cisions, such  as  oversight,  appropriations 
and  legislation.  Where  an  agency  adopts 
a  specific  regulation  not  to  Congress'  lik- 
ing. Congress  can  reverse  it  through  leg- 
islation. For  instance.  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  suspend  the  saccharin  ban 
for  18  months.  For  another  example, 
there  are  amendments  pending  to  this 
FTC  reauthorization  bill  to  stop  various 
proposed  FTC  rules,  such  as  standards 
and  certification,  funeral  homes,  and 
used  cars. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  we 
cannot  handle  these  issues  legislatively 
m  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Third,  legislative  veto  is  wasteful  Con- 
gress would  be  forced  to  duplicate  the 
work  and  facilities  of  regulatory  agen- 
cl^.  PTC  now  employs  over  600  lawyers 
and  80  economists.  Is  Congress  willing  to 
hire  600  lawyers  and  80  economists  to 
redo  the  wort:  of  FTC  staff? 
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Legislative  veto  will  not  result  In 
agency  responsiveness.  To  the  contrary, 
the  agency  would  be  able  to  pass  the  buck 
to  Congress  on  every  decision,  pointing 
a  finger  and  saying  "It's  not  our  fault. 
Congress  approved  our  rule."  Unless 
Congress  is  willing  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  implicitly  approving  rules,  it 
should  not  take  the  power  simply  to  dis- 
approve them. 

Legislative  veto  will  encumber  congres- 
sional workload.  Any  single  Member  of 
Congress  can  raise  a  veto  resolution.  Cer- 
tainly, any  regulation  issued  by  an 
agency  with  any  significant  impact 
would  touch  at  least  one  of  435  congres- 
sional districts.  Among  FTC  issues  which 
would  arise  in  Congress  are  protein  sup- 
plements; over-the-counter  antacids; 
thermal  insulation;  health  spas;  funeral 
homes;  and  so  on.  The  list  is  endless. 

We  would  have  to  build  six  more  re- 
ception rooms  if  we  did  tliis.  That  recep- 
tion room  is  full  today.  The  halls  will 
be  jammed  with  people,  as  they  are  today. 
You  could  not  get  through  the  corridors 
if  we  did  this.  We  would  not  have  room 
in  the  new  Senate  Office  Building  to 
house  the  staffs  that  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  if  every  single  regulation 
laid  down  were  subject  to  a  legislative 
veto. 

The  next  point:  Legislative  veto  fails 
to  solve  the  basic  problems  of  broad 
grants  of  authority  to  agencies  by  Con- 
gress. A  better  approach  would  be  "sun- 
set," as  proposed  in  S.  445.  which  would 
require  Congress  to  review  agency  stat- 
utes one  by  one.  make  improvements, 
and  weed  out  those  too  vague  or  no  longer 
necessary. 

Finally,  concerning  Senator  Levin's 
legislative  review,  as  I  have  indicated 
before,  I  do  think  that  the  passage  of  this 
proposal  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
indicates  a  decision  by  the  Senate  that 
we  will  resolve  some  of  these  problems. 
In  that  way,  the  legislative  review  proc- 
ess is  adequate. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  in  the 
markup  of  the  regulatory  reform  legis- 
lation, we  shall  be  moving  to  satisfy  the 
need  of  this  country  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  regulation,  in  an  orderly  way,  phased 
over  a  10-year  period,  so  as  to  handle 
the  workload  without  increasing  our 
staff,  without  adding  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  without  adding  to  the  recep- 
tion room. 

I  think  we  are  just  simply  bringing 
chaos  upon  ourselves  if  we  enact  this 
amendment.  I  do,  indeed,  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  reject  this  pending 
amendment.  I  say  so  with  great  respect 
for  its  author.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
respect  also  for  the  workload  the  Senate 
now  has  and  the  workload  we  have  im- 
posed upon  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  are  9  minutes  left  to  the 
opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  and  31  seconds  left. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
3  minutes  and  31  seconds  for  myself  and 
leave  the  balance  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  If  he  needs  more  time,  then  we 
shall  take  it  from  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
clarify  one  argument  advanced  by  the 
proponents  of  the  Schmitt  legislative 
veto  amendment.  They  argue  that  scwne 
300  legislative  veto  mechanisms  have 
been  passed  by  Congress.  They  argue 
that  therefore,  passage  of  their  amend- 
ment would  not  be  an  unusual  action  by 
Congress.  When  one  takes  a  closer  look 
and  reviews  these  so-called  300  legisla- 
tive veto  laws,  one  quickly  discovers  how 
much  the  proponents  overstate  their 
case. 

Congress,  when  it  has  utilized  the 
legislative  veto  mechanism,  has  primarily 
utilized  it  to  deal  with  the  discretionary 
acts  of  the  executive  branch. 

In  these  cases,  the  executive  often  was 
acting  in  areas  in  which  there  were  no 
standards  and  there  was  no  recourse  for 
judicial  review. 

Also,  a  larger  number  of  legislative 
vetoes  merely  require  the  executive 
agencies  to  notify  Congress  of  their 
actions. 

This  situation  is  clearly  not  true  in 
regard  to  the  FTC  rulemaking. 

The  FTC  in  its  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings is  required  to  follow  very  specific 
procedures  and  any  rule  is  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

What  this  body  has  been  generally  im- 
willing  to  do  is  pass  blanket  legislative 
vetoes  of  all  potential  rulemakings  of 
a  particular  agency  or  commission,  what- 
ever their  nature  or  subject  might  be. 

Legislative  veto  is  unnecessary  because 
Congress  does  not  need  legislative  veto 
to  oversee  FTC  rulemaking.  Congress 
does  not  need  legislative  veto.  The  FTC 
is  not  an  appropriate  choice  for  experi- 
menting, as  the  proponents  say,  with 
legislative  veto. 

We  do  not  need  this  Schmitt  amend- 
ment because  the  courts  provide  parties 
with  additional  means  of  testing  the 
legality  and  the  factual  basis  of  FTC 
rules. 

Congress  can  always  legislate  directly, 
as  we  are  doing  now  under  this  bill. 

Adequate  review  of  rulemaking  record 
will  be  impossible.  The  veto  threat  would 
discourage  participation  in  rulemaking. 

Member  after  Member,  colleague  after 
colleague,  has  said  that  no  more  will 
there  be  vigorous  participation  of  rule- 
making. Instead,  they  will  be  standing  in 
line  at  our  door  to  tell  us  to  be  against 
the  rule,  instead  of  having  input  as  it 
relates  to  the  Commission,  and  their  de- 
cision about  what  direction  they  should 
go. 

So  they  will  let  the  administrative 
proceeding  go.  There  will  be  no  input, 
and  all  of  the  associations  and  all  of  the 
interests  will  be  in  our  offices  asking  us 
to  veto  a  particular  rule,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  unconstitutionality  hanging  like 
a  cloud  over  legislative  veto  is  very  deva- 
stating. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think,  that  at  some 
time  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  an 
override  of  the  legislative  veto  by  the 
President.  And.  we  will  also  have  to  face 
the  court  case.  I  think  we  are  on  very 
thin  ground. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  F*resident.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  not  support  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  tm- 
fortimately,  the  way  the  debate  goes  on 
this  particular  issue,  it  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  people  who  are  for  the 
amendment  are  those  who  are  concerned 
about  big  government,  those  who  are 
concerned  about  excessive  regulation, 
those  who  are  anxious  to  restrain  the 
power  of  government,  and  those  gen- 
erally who  would  cluster  under  the  ban- 
ner of  conservative;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  impression,  I  think,  is 
given  that  those  who  oppose  the  legis- 
lative veto  are  the  champions  of  nm- 
away  government,  big  government,  mas- 
sive regulation,  unrestrained  Federal 
power,  and  who  would  like  to  cluster  un- 
der the  banner  of  liberal. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  do  my 
best  to  make  what  could  be  called  the 
conservative  case  against  the  legislative 
veto.  I  will  begin  by  reading  a  paragraph 
from  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  entitled  "The 
Legislative  Veto,  Unseparating  the  Pow- 
ers." 

This  pamphlet  was  written  by  John  R. 
Bolton,  an  attorney  with  the  firm  of  Cov- 
ington and  Burling  in  Washington,  and 
a  lawyer  who  represented  Senator  Buck- 
ley in  the  case  of  Buckley  against  Valeo. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  pamphlet  he 
says,  as  follows: 

The  story  of  the  legislative  veto  is  a  de- 
pressing story — depressing  because,  although 
the  goals  sought  through  the  use  of  the  de- 
vice are  commendable,  the  device  Itself  is. 
almost  necessarily,  unconstitutional.  More- 
over, the  p-cals — gi  eater  agency  accoimt- 
abiutv  and  less  arbitrary  governmental  Inter- 
ference in  people's  lives — might  be  harder  to 
reach  with  the  legislative  veto  than  without 
it  because  it  tends  to  give  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  agencies  are  under  control.  In 
order  for  those  worthy  goals  to  be  achieved, 
Congress  must  be  willing  (or  be  forced)  to 
make  difficult  political  choices.  Statutory 
grants  of  discretion  must  be  more  carefully 
structured  and  periodically  reviewed.  More 
attention  must  be  paid  to  specifics,  closer 
scrutiny  must  be  given  to  presidential  nomi- 
nees, and  there  needs  to  be  greater  resist- 
ance to  calls  for  "immediate  legislative  ac- 
tion" from  interested  pressure  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  paragraph 
very  succinctly  states  what  may  be  called 
the  conservative  argument  against  the 
legislative  veto. 

When  I  ran  for  my  present  office,  I 
ran  against  the  bureaucracy.  I  have  no 
brief  to  hold  for  nmaway  regulation.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  great  problems  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  excessive  power  which  has  been 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  the  regulators. 
But  the  point  is  that  that  power  has 
oeen  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  regula- 
tors. It  has  not  been  wrenched  from  the 
congress  by  the  regulators.  Rather,  by 
the  form  that  we  have  put  legislation  in, 
we  have  given  regulatory  agencies  very 
broad  power  which  they  have  been  happy 
to  utilize. 


The  relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  regulatory  agencies  is  set  out  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Regu- 
latory agencies  are  created  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  jurisdictional  mandate  of  reg- 
ulatory agencies  is  created  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  yearly  supervision  of  regula- 
tory agencies  through  authorization  bills 
and  appropriation  bills  is  done  by  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  done  by  acts  of 
Congress,  both  Houses,  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 1  of  the  Constitution,  passing  duly 
enacted  statutes  which  are.  in  turn, 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  abol- 
ish the  agencies,  to  abolish  their  pro- 
grams, or  to  change  their  programs.  That 
is  the  constitutional  scheme  of  things. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  agencies 
have  usurped  power  from  the  Congress. 
They  have  not  usurped  anything,  Mr. 
President.  They  have  been  given  sweep- 
ing powers  by  the  Congress.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  very  Agency  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  in 
its  congressional  mandate,  its  charter, 
the  act  under  which  it  acts,  is  given  au- 
thority over  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices — unfair  or — disjimctive — de- 
ceptive, and,  therefore,  the  Congress  has 
said,  in  effect,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission: "Do  anything  you  want  to.  You 
define  what  'unfair'  is.  You  have  sweep- 
ing power.  You  have  power  to  regulate 
anything  that  you,  in  your  broad  discre- 
tion, believe  is  unfair." 

That  is  all  Congress  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DAJJFORTH.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  is  the  lack  of  congressional 
standards  over  administrative  agencies, 
in  the  first  place.  That  is  the  problem 
we  have  gotten  into.  We  have  provided 
such  broad  standards  that,  in  effect,  we 
do  not  have  any  criteria  by  which  we 
can  judge  the  performance  of  regulatory 
agencies.  That  is  the  fix  we  are  in  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 

We  are  being  accused  in  the  press  and 
we  are  being  accused  by  consumer  ad- 
vocates of  carrying  the  brief  for  special 
interest  groups.  The  reason  is  that  such 
a  broad  standard — namely,  whatever  is 
unfair — has  been  created  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  an  after-the- 
fact  review  of  what  they  have  done, 
placed  against  no  standard  at  all,  gives 
the  impression,  as  it  should,  that  we  are 
involved  in  an  after-the-fact,  ad  hoc 
scrutiny  of  this  particular  agency,  in  or- 
der to  pull,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  the  chest- 
nuts of  various  interest  groups  out  of  the 
fire. 

So  what  we  are  involved  in  now,  in 
the  legislative  veto,  is  a  kind  of  further 
refinement  or  a  nuance  of  this  after- 
the-fact  method  of  trying  to  review  what 
a  regulatory  agency  has  done. 

What  we  are  saying  by  the  legislative 


veto  is  that  we  can  continue  in  years  to 
come  to  provide  very  broad  charters  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  any 
other  agency.  We  can  continue,  in  the 
enabling  legislation,  to  say  to  these  agen- 
cies, in  effect:  "You  do  anything  you 
want.  We  are  not  going  to  face  the  heat 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  mftking  the 
decisions  as  to  what  you  can  do.  We  are 
for  consumers.  Just  do  something  in  gen- 
eral for  consumers.  We  are  for  safety. 
Do  something  in  general  for  safety.  We 
are  not  going  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
as  to  what  you  can  do  and  what  you 
ca'^"ot  do." 

We  are  just  going  to  say  that  we  have 
our  fimctions;  and  at  some  later  time 
and  after  the  fact,  maybe  we  are  going 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  careful  drafting  of  a  bill.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  exercising  our  re- 
sponsibility, as  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  do  what  we  were 
sworn  into  office  to  do — namely,  to  legis- 
late. There  is  no  substitute  for  that. 
There  is  no  gimmick.  There  is  no  after- 
the-fact  way  of  imdoing  the  mischief 
that  is  done  by  sloppy  legislation. 

What  we  do  if  we  have  a  legislative 
veto  is  to  fool  ourselves,  to  be  able  to  say 
at  some  future  time,  "Well,  we  can  go 
ahead  and  pass  this  sloppy  law.  We  can 
send  out  all  the  press  releases  of  what  we 
have  done  for  the  consumers  or  for  job 
safety,  or  whatever,  in  passing  this 
sloppy  bill,  because  at  some  future  time 
we  have  a  legislative  veto,  and  we  can 
undo  it." 

Mr.  President,  as  a  practical  matter, 
will  the  legislative  veto  be  used?  What 
does  it  really  accomplish?  What  it  ac- 
complishes, as  a  matter  of  law,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  theory,  is  to  try  to  create^ — whether 
it  is  constitutional  or  not — a  new  way  of 
passing  a  law. 

Right  now,  there  is  a  legislative  veto 
that  is  called  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
That  is  how  right  now,  I  suppose,  we  are 
going  to  imdo  some  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  But  this  is  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  tnmcated  act  of  Con- 
gress. We  are  going  to  have  an  act  of 
Congress  which  loc^s  like  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, except  that  it  really  does  not  re- 
quire two  houses  and  it  does  not  require 
Presidential  signature. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is  this:  Ho<w 
many  times  in  the  past  have  we  failed  to 
undo  an  act  of  regulatory  agencies  be- 
cause we  did  not  go  the  full  route  but 
could  use  some  truncated  form?  How 
mamy  times  have  we  failed  to  undo  the 
work  of  a  regulatory  agency  because  we 
had  to  go  through  the  signature  of  the 
President?  I  doubt  that  too  many  occa- 
sions could  be  named.  I  doubt  that  there 
would  be  too  many  specific  instances 
which  would  be  resolved  by  the  legisla- 
tive veto,  were  we  to  have  a  legislative 
veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Bea- 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  involved  in  is  something  that  is 
very  cosmetic.  I  think  it  is  a  cosmetic 
way  of  saying  to  the  American  people 
that  we  can  monitor  regiilatory  agencies 
without  drafting  tight  legislation  in  the 
first  place:  that  we  can  come  back  at 
some  future  time  and  undo  it ;  that  some- 
how, we.  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  are  going  to  do  a 
better  job  of  sifting  through  all  this  reg- 
ulation after  it  is  done,  without  any 
particular  criteria  by  which  to  judge  it. 
I  simply  ask  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate one  question  as  they  prepare  to  vote 
on  this  amendment:  How  many  hours, 
in  the  typical  week,  would  you,  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  be  willing  to 
spend  personally  in  reviewing  the  acts  of 
a  regulatory  agency?  Five  hours?  Ten 
hours?  Do  you  have  that  much  time  in 
your  schedule,  to  spend  5  more  hours  a 
week  looking  over  regulations?  Can  you 
do  it?  Do  you  have  that  much  loose 
time?  Are  you  willing  to  imdertake  it? 
Or,  who  really  is  going  to  do  the  review, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  re- 
view that  is  anticipated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  Staff.  Staff  reviewing 
staff. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  cosmetic  matter.  As  a  practical  matter, 
it  does  nothing  to  check  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Instead,  what  it  does  is  to  invite 
and  give  excuses  in  the  future  for  fur- 
ther sloppiness  in  drafting  bills. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for 
a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAJIFORTH.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require  in  order  to  enter- 
tain a  question  from  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  voted  against  the  Levin-Boren 
amendment  with  nine  other  Senators.  I 
strongly  support  the  thrust  of  the  well- 
reasoned  argument  of  our  colleague 
from  Delaware,  Senator  Biden.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  amendment  by 
our  colleague  Mr.  Schmitt.  In  doing  so, 
I  am  consistent. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  consistent  in  vot- 
ing against  both. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  me  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inter- 
ject for  a  moment? 

I  do  not  mind  yielding,  but  we  have 
gone  well  over  the  hour,  and  we  have 
now  gone  well  into  the  amendment.  I  did 
not  know  so  many  people  were  excited 
about  this  piece  of  legislation  and  want 
to  get  in  their  2  cents  worth. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  wants  time. 
Can  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  give 
him  2  minutes  and  then  take  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  That  is  my  intention. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield  the  Senator  from 
Utah  2  minutes  and  then  take  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  like  1  minute. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Who  wants  to  start? 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  3  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  2 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  wish  to 
make  three  points. 

First,  the  FTC  is  not  an  executive 
agency.  It  is  an  arm  of  the  legislative 
branch.  So  control  over  our  own  creation 
in  no  way  infringes  upon  executive 
power.  In  Rathbum  against  United 
States,  the  court  clearly  indicated  that 
the  FTC  indeed  "must  be  free  from 
executive  control." 

Second,  this  amendment  does  not  veto 
effective  regulations.  It  only  allows  the 
veto  of  proposed  regulations. 

Rejection  of  a  proposed  regulation  does 
not  frustrate  the  law:  it  merely  main- 
tains the  status  quo,  or  present  law. 

Third,  I  think  the  point  should  be 
made  at  this  time  that  the  small  business 
delegates  to  the  President's  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  concept  of  the 
legislative  veto.  It  was  among  their  top 
15  legislative  priorities.  Two  thousand 
delegate  representatives  from  more  than 
30,000  small  businessmen  involved  in  re- 
gional conferences  around  the  United 
States  have  stated  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lative veto. 

CONSTrrUTIONALITT    OF    LEGISLATIVE    VETO 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schbutt)  to  sub- 
ject the  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  a 
legislative  veto  by  Congress.  Either 
House  would  be  permitted  to  disapprove 
such  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
within  30  days  of  promulgation. 

Since  1932,  Congress  has  adopted  at 
least  159  pieces  of  legislation  that  have 
contained  legislative  veto  provisions. 
There  are  an  estimated  214  separate 
veto  provisions  contained  within  these 
statutes.  There  have  been  50  pieces  of 
legislation  during  this  period,  containing 
71  septtirate  provisions,  that  have 
adopted  the  mode  of  legislative  veto 
being  proposed  by  the  instant 
amendment. 

Despite  this  history  of  usage,  and 
despite  the  increasing  popularity  of 
legislative  vetoes,  there  remains  an 
undercurrent  of  concern  about  the  con- 
stitutional propriety  of  this  procedure. 
Attorney  General  Benjamin  CivUetti, 
for  example,  has  suggested  that  the 
legislative  veto,  "circumvents  the  role  of 
a  President  in  the  legislative  process." 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  veto 
circumvents  the  legislative  process  by 
enabling  a  single  House  of  Congress, 
rather  than  both  Houses  acting  jointly, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  some  initia- 
tive was  to  become  law. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  the  legislative 
veto,  in  whatever  precise  form  it  is 
expressed,  is  consonant  with  the  Consti- 
tution. It  may  or  may  not  be  wise  public 
policy— I  believe  that  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  FTC— but  it  is  certainly  not  in 
contravention  of  the  permanent  law  of 
our  land. 

If  Congress  is  authorized  to  delegate 
its  authority  to  the  executive  branch  in 
some  area.  I  am  hard-pressed  to  under- 
stand why  it  may  not  delegate  only  a 
portion  of  that  authority.  I  am  hard- 
pressed  to  imderstand  why  it  may  not 
reserve  to  itself  whatever  portion  of  the 
authority  that  it  is  otherwise  empow- 
ered to  delegate.  The  effect  of  the  legis- 
lative veto  is  that  Congress — which  is 
free  not  to  delegate  legislative  authority 
in  the  first  place — has  simply  delegated 
something  less  than  plenary  authority 
to  an  administering  agency  or  depart- 
ment. Article  I.  section  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  legislative  veto  is  a  device  by 
which  Congress  apportions  a  lesser 
measure  of  its  legislative  powers  to 
another  body  than  it  might  choose  to 
apportion.  There  is  no  inherent  right 
in  our  system  of  government  in  any 
body  but  Congress  to  exercise  legislative 
powers,  and  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
claim  that  a  legislative  veto  denies  any 
body  a  dimension  of  authority  that  they 
might  prefer  to  possess. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  two  primary 
arguments  that  are  relied  upon  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  veto.  First,  it  is  argued  that 
the  veto  distorts  the  legislative  process 
outlined  by  the  Constitution.  Second,  it  is 
argued  that  it  violates  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  that  underlies  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Constitution. 

Opponents  contend  that  the  veto  turns 
the  normal  legislative  process  on  its  head 
with  the  executive  branch  placed  in  the 
position  of  proposing  legislation  and  the 
legislative  branch  placed  in  the  position 
of  reviewing  and  possibly  vetoing  legis- 
lation. In  addition,  the  veto  decision  of 
Congress  is  subject  to  a  total  absence  of 
veto  authority  by  the  President. 

Article  I.  section  7.  clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  every  bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  approval 
or  disapproval.  It  reads: 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be 
approved  by  him.  or  being  disapproved  by 
him  shall  be  re-passed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  In 
the  case  of  a  bill. 

Opponents  of  the  veto  contend  that  the 
veto  decision  is  of  the  nature  that  re- 
quires its  submission  to  the  President  for 
approval  or  disapproval. 

I  would  disagree  with  this  assertion. 
Congressional  action  approving  or  disap- 
proving agency  rules  and  regulations  Is 


not  an  "order,  resolution,  or  vote"  which 
requires  that  it  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Rather,  it  is  the  legislation  that  es- 
tablishes the  framework  and  circum- 
stances of  the  legislative  veto  that  must 
be,  and  is,  submitted  to  the  F*resident.  As 
Justice  White  noted  in  concurring  re- 
marks in  a  1976  Supreme  Court  decision: 
I  would  not  view  the  power  of  either  House 
to  disapprove  as  the  equivalent  to  legislation 
or  to  an  order,  resolution,  or  vote  requiring 
the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  .  .  .  the  pro- 
vision for  congressional  disapproval  of  agen- 
cy regulations  does  not  appear  to  transgress 
the  Constitutional  design,  at  least  where  the 
President  has  agreed  to  legislation  establish- 
ing the  disapproval  procedure  or  the  legisla- 
tion passed  over  his  veto.  Buckley  v.  Valeo 
494  VS.  1. 

The  authority  vested  in  the  President 
to  veto  the  legislative  product  of  Con- 
gress simply  guarantees  to  him  the  as- 
surance that,  in  the  absence  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  laws  of  the  Nation  will  not  be 
amended  without  his  concurrence.  This 
guarantee  is  not  jeopardized  by  the  legis- 
lative veto.  The  net  effect  of  a  legislative 
veto  is  the  same  as  if  a  proposed  statute 
gained  the  support  of  only  a  single  House 
of  Congress.  Under  our  bicameral  legis- 
lative system,  such  legislation  would  be  of 
no  legal  effect.  It  would,  of  course,  not  be 
subject  to  the  Presidential  veto.  The 
Presidential  veto  is  basically  a  defensive 
device;  to  the  extent  that  the  legislative 
veto  does  not  result  in  an  affirmative 
lawmaking  effort — it  simply  prevents  the 
legislative  initiatives  of  the  bureaucracy 
from  taking  effect — it  would  be  alto- 
gether inappropriate  for  the  President 
to  have  any  additional  role. 

As  Justice  White  has  further  re- 
marked : 

Disapproval  by  veto  nullifies  the  suggested 
regulation  and  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
ai.y  change  In  the  law.  The  regulation  Is 
void.  Nothing  remains  on  which  the  veto 
power  could  operate.  It  Is  though  the 
bin  passed  In  one  house  and  failed  In  an- 
other, Buckley  v.  Valeo  424  U.S.  1,  285. 

To  accord  any  higher  standard  to  leg- 
islative efforts  to  review  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  executive  agencies  and 
departments  is  to  imply,  in  one  sense, 
that  their  legislative  powers  are  coequal 
to  the  joint  efforts  of  the  other  two 
houses.  Their  proposals  could  be  over- 
come only  by  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
the  President  acting  in  tandem. 

A  legislative  veto  docs  not  enact  a  law; 
rather,  it  attempts  to  prevent  a  law 
from  enactment.  It  is  the  nature  of  what 
lawyers  well  versed  In  contract  law  refer 
to  as  a  condition  subsequent.  The  pro- 
posed rule  or  regulation  of  the  agency 
becomes  effective  unless  Congress  affirm- 
atively acts  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing effective.  Through  implementation 
of  the  legislative  veto  scheme,  Congress 
has,  in  effect,  chosen  not  to  provide  the 
executive  agency  with  independent  au- 
thority to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
with  the  effect  of  law.  Instead,  such  rules 
and  regulations  are  to  have  the  effect 
of  law  only  when  the  specified  condi- 
tional subsequent  has  occurred — the 
foregoing  of  the  exercise  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto.  As  the  High  Court  has  noted 


in  a  1943  case.  Congress  has  it  within 
its  authority  to  fulfill  its  legislative 
function  through : 

A  statutory  command  to  become  operative 
upon  ascertainment  of  a  basic  condition  or 
fact  by  a  designated  representative  of  the 
government.  Hirabaysashi  v.  U.S.  320  U.S. 
81.  104. 

In  the  case  of  the  legislative  veto,  the 
"designated  representative"  is  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  fact  that  the  legislative  veto  re- 
sults in  an  inversion  of  the  normal  legis- 
lative process  is  true  in  one  sense.  It  is, 
however,  also  true  that  this  effect  is 
more  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  proven  increasingly  inclined, 
and  the  court  increasingly  inclined  to 
aCBrm,  legislative  enactments  that  dele- 
gate extensive  lawmaking  authority  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Whereas  the  constitutional  propriety  of 
most  forms  of  legislative  delegation  has 
long  since  become  a  resolved  question, 
the  transformation  of  the  traditional 
lawmaking  process  has  also  become  a 
resolved  fact  of  life.  The  legislative  veto 
is  not  responsible  for  this  turn  of  events : 
it  simply  represents  a  logical  response  to 
this  evolution. 

Opponents  of  the  legislative  veto  argue 
also  that  it  represents  an  undermining 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
that  is  at  the  root  of  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  veto  represents  an  undue 
and  inappropriate  interference  by  the 
legislature  with  the  legitimate  preroga- 
tives of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  the 
executive  branch,  they  contend,  which, 
under  article  n,  is  responsible  that  "the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Rather  than  representing  an  erosion 
of  this  doctrine.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  legislative  veto  offers  the  realistic 
prospect  of  enhancing  the  vitality  of  the 
separation  of  powers  principle.  It  pro- 
vides an  effective  means  by  which  Con- 
gress can  delegate  legislative  authority 
to  the  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
executive  branch — the  technical  and  in- 
tersticial  authority  that  is  most  appro- 
priate for  delegation — without  thereby 
foregoing  their  own  review  and  over- 
sight. It  strengthens  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  authority  of  a  broad 
scope  without  having  to  entirely  sacrifice 
its  own  involvement  and  input  in  the 
area  of  delegation.  It  is  not  only  com- 
patible with  the  notion  of  separation  of 
powers;  it  is  also  very  strongly  promo- 
tive of  the  notion  of  checks  and  balances, 
a  constitutional  principle  of  equal  sig- 
nificance. 

The  legislative  veto  insures  that  the 
delegation  of  authority  by  the  legislative 
branch  does  not  become  identical  with 
the  abdication  of  such  authority.  Given 
the  traditional  notion  that  Congress  is 
free  to  delegate  authority  only  imder 
certain  limited  circumstances,  and  that 
such  delegations  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  reasonable  element  of  congressional 
direction.  I  believe  that  a  case  can  be 
made  that  the  preclusion  of  Congress' 
option  to  adopt  a  veto  over  agency  reg- 
ulations would  be  unconstitutional  by 
promoting  the  idea  of  delegated  author- 
ity as  abdicated  authority.  The  alterna- 


tive to  the  legislative  veto  may  well  be 
legislation  devoting  excessive  attention 
to  minute  detail,  or  else  an  absence  of 
practical  oversight  ability  by  Congress. 
The  latter  alternative,  in  fact,  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years  to  the  extent  that 
the  legislative  veto  concept  has  not  be- 
come more  widespread. 

The  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  of 
our  Constitution,  article  I.  section  8. 
clause  18.  specifies  that  Congress  is  em- 
powered to: 

Make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
In  this  constitution  In  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  department  or 
officer  thereof. 

In  carrying  out  its  general  powers  un- 
der article  I,  section  1,  and  its  specific 
powers  under  article  I.  section  8,  I  see 
no  constitutional  impediments  whatso- 
ever to  congressional  exercise  of  the  leg- 
islative veto.  That  these  laws  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  procedures  rather  than 
substantive  laws  does  not  seem  rele\'ant 
to  me.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated 
in  reference  to  the  implied  powers  of 
Congress: 

Let  the  ends  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adopted  to  that  end.  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consistent  with  the  better  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  are  constitutional, 
Mcculloch.  V.  Maryland  17  U.S.  316  (1819). 

So  long  as  the  authority  vested  in  the 
FTC  is  authority  that  properly  resides 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  that 
may  properly  be  delegated  by  Congress 
to  this  agency  of  its  own  creation,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  has  unequivocal  au- 
thority to  assume  whatever  means  of 
oversight  with  respect  to  that  power  that 
it  desires.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Schmitt  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  PresidMit.  I  com- 
mend my  junior  colleague.  Senator 
Schmitt,  not  only  for  his  dedicated  effort 
on  this  but  also  for  bringing  it  here  to 
the  Chamber  so  we  can  all  vote  on  it. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  and  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  The  problem  is 
that,  short  of  this  kind  of  action,  we  will 
never  force  ourselves  to  amend  suid 
modify  the  charter  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  other  bodies  where  we 
have  given  them  more  power  than  we 
ever  assumed.  After  seeing  them  in  the 
marketplace  everyone  knows  that  their 
inhibiting  effect  far  outweigios  their 
good  regulatory  schemes. 

The  point  of  this  amendment  is  to  say 
loud  and  clear  the  time  has  come,  and 
this  amendment  will  send  that  message. 
If  this  Congress  is  ready  to  take  a  real 
look  at  these  expansive  charters,  such 
as  this  one.  and  tailor  them,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  indicates,  then  when 
that  comes  and  we  vote  for  it  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  will  gladly  watch  the  veto  dis- 
appear, but  until  then  we  have  no  other 
vehicle  to  solve  the  ever-increasing  prob- 
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lem  of  regiilation  that  is  arbitrary,  un- 
reasonable, unrelated  to  the  cost  it  im- 
poses on  consumers  and  the  inhibitions 
it  places  on  the  economic  system  that 
we  want  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  get  down  to  brass 
tacks.  Either  we  are  going  to  get  control 
of  the  bureaucracy  or  not.  The  FTC  is 
clearly  such  a  bureaucracy  that  we  must 
control. 

I  agree  also  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  all  the  things 
he  said  about  other  things  we  must  do. 
But  in  addition  we  must  take  this  kind 
of  control  over  the  creatures  that  we 
have  created. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  opinions 
vary  on  constitutionality  but  so  far  the 
courts  have  basically  confirmed  its  con- 
stitutionality and  recently  in  a  speech 
the  Chief  Justice  has  endorsed  congres- 
sional veto  of  actions  related  to  judicial 
appointment. 

The  workload  argument  has  been  made 
time  and  time  again.  The  State  ex- 
perience is  to  the  contrary.  Where  legis- 
lative veto  exists  States  have  not 
experienced  an  increased  workload. 
Constituents  will  do  a  great  deal  of  our 
work  for  us  by  letting  us  know  which 
regulations  are  causing  or  potentially 
causing  them  the  greatest  degree  of 
trouble. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  have 
been  some  very  fine  statements  made  I 
think  the  facts  do  not  support  the  argu- 
ments against  a  legislative  veto,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  needs  t  me  yielded  to  him, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  establish  a  legislative  veto 
for  Federal  Trade  Commission  rules. 

Clearly,  any  Senator  or  Congressman 
who  supports  such  a  proposal  recognizes 
that  it  represents  a  very  serious  step.  In 
the  first  place,  it  wUl  significantly  in- 
crease the  legislative  workload.  We  will 
be  forced  to  cover  the  same  terrain  as 
the  FTC  Commissioners.  Second,  it  will 
involve  Congress  in  any  number  of  highly 
charged  controversies  that  most  of  us 
would  probably  rather  avoid.  Decisions 
will  inevitably  take  on  something  of  a 
political  hue. 

In  the  face  of  such  obvious  disadvan- 
tages, why  would  any  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman vote  for  the  legislative  veto? 
The  one  word  answer  is,  frustration.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  become 
increasingly  frustrated  with  the  actions 
of  the  FTC.  The  staff  seems  determined 
to  extend  the  Commission's  activity  into 
every  phase  of  business  and  professional 
life.  It  seems  to  me.  at  least,  that  the 
FTC  has  gone  well  beyond  its  congres- 
sionaUy  defined  mandate  of  assuring  free 
and  unhampered  commerce.  The  FTC 
has,  in  fact,  placed  itself  in  the  position 
of  super-agency  and  super-regulator. 


The  American  economy  is  stagnating. 
Labor  productivity  is  down,  and  where 
we  were  once  known  internationally  for 
the  excellence  of  our  products,  we  are 
now  regarded  as  second-rate.  Not  all,  but 
some,  of  the  blame  must  necessarily  fall 
on  the  shoulders  of  government,  and 
most  especially  the  Federal  Govenunent. 
We  are  regulating  and  over  regulating 
almost  to  the  point  of  strangulation.  A 
free  enterprise  economy  works  best  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom;  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  businessmen  can  adjust  to 
changing  economic  circumstances  based 
upon  the  pursuit  of  profit.  Yet,  the  Amer- 
ican economy  is  coming  ever  more  to  re- 
semble the  State-controlled  economies. 

We  have  regulations  that  tell  business 
who  they  can  and  cannot  hire;  regula- 
tions that  tell  them  what  they  must  pay 
and  under  what  circumstances  employees 
can  be  discharged;  we  have  regulations 
that  tell  business  how  they  should  in- 
vest; and  we  have  regulations  that  define 
endless  types  of  equipment.  Businesses 
even  small  businesses,  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  reams  of  paperwork  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government.  Even 
small  businesses  are  being  forced  to  hire 
special  personnel  just  to  take  care  of  the 
paperwork. 

A  recent  study  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  Government  regulation  is 
about  $60  biUion.  That  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  hundreds  of  millions  di- 
verted into  nonproductive  investment  by 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  economy  is 
faltering;  that  for  the  first  time  In  dec- 
ades the  productivity  of  labor  is  down. 
My  vote  for  legislative  veto  reflects  the 
frustration  I  feel  and  that  my  Arizona 
constituents  feel  about  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  If  Government  agencies  are 
bound  and  determined  to  get  out  of 
hand,  then  Congress  must  step  in  and 
call  a  halt  to  their  activities.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely disappointing  that  so  many  of  us 
feel  compelled  to  take  this  action.  Be- 
cause it  reflects  a  breakdown  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy, a  perversion  of  their  original 
purpose.  But,  until  those  agencies  dem- 
onstrate that  they  can  be  responsible, 
then  Congress  must  shoulder  the  burden 
of  legislative  veto. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  several  legislative  vetoes,  I 
support  the  concept  that  Congress  should 
reserve  the  right  of  review  over  regula- 
tions proposed  by  executive  agencies,  re- 
jecting those  that  are  imreasonable, 
overly  burdensome  or  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

I  support  the  Schmitt-Nunn  amend- 
ment which  would  reserve  a  legislative 
veto  over  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  have  op- 
posed a  number  of  FTC  actions  over  the 
years,  and  I  share  the  frustration  of 
many  Americans  over  the  propensity  of 
this  agency  to  regulate  by  overkill. 

The  argument  that  an  PTC  legislative 
veto  will  lead  to  special  pleadings  before 
Congress  misses  the  point.  After  all,  if  a 
case  can  be  made  that  the  agency  pro- 
poses to  take  arbitrary  action,  those  af- 
fected should  have  the  right  to  seek 
redress.  The  legislative  veto  is  a  way  for 
Congress  to  open  its  door  for  the  redress 
of  legitimate  grievances. 


The  legislative  vetoes  I  have  helped 
enact  have  worked  well.  Congress  has 
been  able  to  consider  arms  sales  pro- 
posals imder  a  legislative  veto  provision, 
without  wrecking  the  Government.  The 
War  Powers  Act,  which  permits  the 
President  to  keep  American  troops  in 
combat,  only  with  the  subsequent  con- 
sent of  Congress,  establishes  a  legislative 
veto  over  the  most  fundamental  decision 
the  Government  can  take,  whether  there 
shall  be  war  or  peace. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  legislative 
veto,  we  are  seeking  to  regain  congres- 
sional control  over  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  amendment  Is  a  key  element 
in  the  effort,  and  the  PTC  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  its  necessity.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Schmitt-Nunn  amendment. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with 
reservations  I  rise  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
ScHHiTT.  Senator  Schmitt  has  been 
working  diligently  since  he  was  elected 
,  to  this  body  to  insure  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  Congress  has  created  adhere 
to  the  legislative  intent  of  the  Congress. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  issue  before  us 
today.  The  regulatory  bodies  of  Wash- 
ington have  often  gone  beyond  their  leg- 
islative mandates,  enunciating  poUcles 
and  regulations  never  dreamed  of  by 
Congress  or  the  people  that  elect  us. 
Regulatory  agencies  by  virtue  of  tlieir 
actions,  at  times  become  quasi-legisla- 
tive bodies,  forging  new  areas  of  gov- 
ernmental surveillance  and  interference 
in  the  private  sector.  The  morass  of 
rules  they  Issue  further  burden  the 
American  citizen,  who  is  already  drown- 
ing in  a  sea  of  regulatory  redtape.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  our  constituents  are 
complaining  of  excessive  regulation. 

The  regulatory  agencies  should  not 
bear  all  the  blame.  Congress  often  at- 
tempts to  solve  problems  It  does  not 
want  to  deal  with  itself  by  creating  new 
agencies  and  permitting  them  to  run 
wild.  Regulatory  reform  must  begin  In 
Congress.  It  Is  the  Congress  which  must 
act  first  to  restrain  the  tendency  to 
further  expand  Government  every  time 
a  new  crisis  or  problem  appears.  In  fact, 
a  bloated  government  bureaucracy  often 
is  the  problem  rather  than  the  solution. 
We  in  the  Senate  and  House  must  In- 
crease our  oversight  activities  in  regu- 
larly reviewing  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  multitude  of  agencies  we  have 
created. 

We  in  the  Senate  must  also  exercise 
our  responsibility  to  draft  precise  legis- 
lation which  directs  regulatory  agencies 
to  do  only  those  things  we  desire.  We 
have  often  evaded  the  difficult  and 
critical  decisions  involved  In  fully  think- 
ing through  legislation.  We  have  abdi- 
cated our  own  role  all  too  often.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  we  are  doing  so  here 
as  we  consider  this  FTC  bill.  It  was  Con- 
gress that  created  the  broad  FTC  man- 
date we  so  often  complain  about.  If  we 
do  not  like  the  effects  of  that  mandate, 
we  in  Congress  should  alter  It. 

However,  it  appears  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that.  It  Is  clear  we  are  going  to 
mouth  our  concern  without  addressing 
directly  that  concern.  Because  of  this 
failure  to  rationally  and  specifically  pro- 
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vide  clearer  direction  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I  will  vote  for  Sena- 
tor Schmitt's  legislative  veto.  If  we  are 
unwilling  to  reasonably  define  the  FTC's 
realm  of  responsibility  in  the  first  place, 
we  must  act  to  control  its  activities  once 
completed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  FTC  has  often  gone 
beyond  Cwigress'  intended  mandate.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  entities  in  Washington. 
Within  the  FTC  there  are  enormous  and 
loosely  defined  powers  vested  in  a  five- 
person  appointed  body.  Many  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  FTC  are  of  great  benefit  in 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  consumers. 
However,  because  of  its  broad,  far-reach- 
ing authority,  it  can  often  move  beyond 
the  legislative  intentions  of  the  law- 
makers who  created  the  agency.  This 
amendment  would  serve  to  give  Congress 
more  control  over  the  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  the  FTC,  and  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  oversight  mechanism  to 
control  irresponsible  acticms. 

Mr.  President,  many  have  argued  that 
under  such  provisions  Congress  is 
destined  to  become  itself  a  super-regu- 
latory agency.  I  hope  this  is  not  true.  It 
is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  not  moni- 
tor every  single  regulation  issued  by  the 
FTC.  But  Congress  must  have  the  power 
to  hold  the  reins  on  over-zealous  bureau- 
crats. Congress  will  not  by  adoption  of 
this  amendment  be  empowered  to  hire 
legions  of  new  staffers  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  FTC.  TTiis  provision  will  merely  give 
Congress  the  ability  and  the  option  to 
review  FTC  proposals  when  a  particular 
need  arises.  I  hope  we  would  use  it  in 
that  manner. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  President  Carter,  and  by 
President  Ford  before  him,  that  the  legis- 
lative veto  would  shackle  the  Presidency. 
We  in  the  Congress  do  not  want  this  to 
happen,  and  It  would  not  occur.  The 
205  legislative  veto  provisions  already 
approved  by  Congress  since  1932  have 
not  restricted  the  ability  of  the  executive 
branch  to  act  responsibly.  The  legisla- 
tive veto  simply  allows  the  regulatory 
process  to  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  through  their  elected 
representatives.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
issue  will  not  block  passage  of  the  FTC 
authorization  bill  as  it  did  last  year. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  legislative 
veto  is  a  good  alternative.  In  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  Congress  would  not 
need  a  legislative  veto.  In  the  best  of  all 
possible  words,  we  in  the  Congress  would 
draft  detailed,  specific  legislation  which 
would  keep  regulatory  agencies  out  of  In- 
appropriate areas  in  the  first  place  and 
provide  greater  direction  for  the  PTC. 
But  in  this  case,  the  legislative  veto  can 
serve  to  restrain  the  activities  of  the  FTC 
so  that  the  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, can  again  have  a  voice  in  con- 
trolling regulatory  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  if  we  could  ask  the  majority  lead- 
er to  respond  to  a  question. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

CaUtVI 13X— Part  2 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  to  se- 
cure time  to  give  the  majority  leader 
time  to  respond  to  my  request,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be  charged 
to  anyone's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
ask  the  majority  leader  that  question 
after  this  rollcall  so  we  may  proceed 
with  this  rollcall  now. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  the  yeas  and  navs  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakee) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HATFffiLD)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  desiring  now  to  vote 
who  have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44 
nays  53,  as  follows : 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  36  Leg.] 

YEAS — 14 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

PresBler 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Huddles  ton 

Simpson 

Church 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

DeConclni 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Oarn 

McClure 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Morgan 

Young 

Gravel 

Nunn 

NAYS— 53 

Zorlnsky 

Baucus 

Ford 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Olenn 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Percy 

Blden 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bradley 

JaclCBon 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Javits 

Rtblcoff 

Burdlck 

Kassebaum 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Levin 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Matrnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mathtas 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Stone 

Durenberger 

Melcber 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

WUUams 

Exon 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

BAker 

HatOeld 

McOovem 

So  Mr.  Schmitt's  amendment  (No. 
1650)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  now  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  10,  a 
two-House  legislative  veto. 

The  Levin-Boren  amendment  gives  the 
Commerce  Committee,  for  the  first  time, 
the  power  to  delay  implementatkm  of 
rules,  so  Congress  can  veto  a  rule  before 
it  goes  into  effect. 

That  is  a  legislative  veto.  It  differs  in 
form  from  that  offered  by  Senator 
ScHiorr,  but  it  is  a  legislative  veto  none- 
theless. Whether  Congress  rejects  a  regu- 
lation by  vote  of  one  House  or  two,  it  still 
rejected  or  vetoed  the  regulation. 

I  voted  nay  on  the  Schmitt  one-House 
veto  amendment  because  it  was  inconsist- 
ent with  Levin-Boren,  which  contem- 
plates a  two-House  veto  after  a  commit- 
tee of  either  House  reports  out  a 
resolution  of  disapproval.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  without 
charging  the  time  to  either  side,  will  the 
majority  leader  respond  to  a  question? 
There  is  snow  on  the  ground  outside.  We 
have  already  lost  some  Members.  I  have 
had  a  number  of  inquiries  about  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  amend- 
ments presented  tonight  and  the  argu- 
ments completed,  but  the  vote  tomorrow 
morning.  Would  the  majority  leader  con- 
sider that  proposition? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  snow  falls  alike  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  If  there  are  going  to  be  some  Soi- 
ators  here  to  discuss  the  amendments,  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  be  selected 
out.  We  all  either  ought  to  go  or  all  ought 
to  stay. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Do  you  want  a  vote  on 
that? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  SensU^r  trom 
West  Virginia  yield  for  Mie  observation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  do  not 
have  the  floor. 

How  many  amendments  are  there  re- 
maining on  the  bill?  Mr.  McClurx,  Mr. 
Packwood — Mr.  McClure  has  1  hour  on 
his  amendment;  Mr.  Simpson  has  1  hour 
on  his  amendment ;  Mr.  Packwood  has  3 
hours  on  his  amendment.  Mr.  Magnusoh 
has  two  amendments 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  His  amendment  and 
mine  are  the  same  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  6 
hours,  7  hours,  8  hours,  9  hours,  10  hours, 
11  hours,  12  hours. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  4  hours  on 
three  separate  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Sixteen  hours, 
17  hours. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  imanlmous  consent 
only  gave  you  2  on  insurance. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Some  of  mine 
may  disappear. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Seventeen 
hours,  not  counting  the  time  for  roll- 
call votes.  Four  rollcall  votes  is  1  hour. 

We  have  an  agreement  that  provides 
that  we  have  to  complete  acticm  by  12 
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noon  on  Friday.  So  if  we  came  in  at  9 
o'clock  on  Friday,  that  is  3  hours.  If  we 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  and  go 
out  at  7,  that  is  9  hours,  plus  the  3  hours 
is  12  hours.  And  we  need  18  hours,  not 
counting  the  rollcall  votes. 
If  Senators  want  to  reduce  the  time 

on  their  amendments 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  a  good  idea. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Who  will  vol- 
unteer to  reduce  time  on  their  amend- 
ments? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Helms— that  is  a 
germane  amendment — be  30  minutes, 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Did  I  hear  some 
decision  made  with  respect  to  germane- 
ness of  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  No.  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  the  amendment  was  germane. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  is  some 
question  about  that.  I  just  want  to  be  cer- 
tain we  have  not  precluded  any  Member 
from  raising  the  issue. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  time 
agreement  said  no  nongermane  amend- 
ments. But  I  was  fearful,  by  being  specific 
as  to  a  name,  that  we  would  let  a  non- 
germane  amendment  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McClure  have  one-half 
hour  on  a  germane  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Do  I  have  any 
other  offers? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Jepsen  and  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Proxmhik,  there  be  a  total  of  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  makes  an  inquiry:  Is  that  on  two 
separate  amendments? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Ours  is  the  same  amend- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  work  it  out.  Then 
I  have  another  amendment,  and  I  will 
cut  that  in  half. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  amend- 
ment  by  Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Jepsen 
will  be  30  minutes,  equally  divided,  and 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Jepsek  will  be  30 
minutes,  equally  divided.  I  make  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  to  30  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  that  request  on  Mr.  Simpson's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Any  others? 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  PRoxMniE  there  be  30 
minutes  equally  divided,  and  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Jepsen  there  be  30 
minutes  equally  divided,  and  on  another 
amendment  by  Mr.  Jepsen  there  be  30 
minutes  equally  divided. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  asked  for  3 
hours  on  my  amendment.  It  is  one 
amendment  but  if  there  was  going  to  be 
a  division  I  would  insist  on  the  time. 
However,  there  may  not  be  a  division  and 
it  may  not  take  us  3  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  it  could 
take  6? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  up  on  it  because  it  is  too  important 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  It  could  con- 
ceivably take  6  hours,  as  I  understand 
it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  divisible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  you 
get  for  having  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  have  the  vote  at  12  noon 
on  Friday.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rush 
is  on  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  President 
pro  tempore  has  sent  out  notice  that  we 
have  to  get  our  work  done,  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  our  work  out  early  on  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  President  pro 
tempore  seldom  keeps  the  Senate  in  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  The  President 
pro  tempore  very  seldom  keeps  the  Sen- 
ate late  in  session.  That  is  why  we  have 
this  agreement. 
Are  there  any  others? 
Mr.  President,  I  think  we  would  be 

wise 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  say  that  it  Is 
my  understanding  we  will  bring  my 
amendment  up  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  We  would 
have  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment,  whether  it 
is  divided  or  not,  be  brought  up  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  ob- 
ject to  the  motion  of  my  friend,  but  if 
you  do  split  it.  or  if  you  bring  it  at  the 
same  time,  or  if  you  bring  it  and  do  split 
it,  there  Is  another  amendment  over  here 
that  will  split  that  amendment,  and  if 
the  amendment  falls  there  will  be  an- 
other one  that  will  come  to  split  it  again. 
I  think  we  have  to  put  it  in  some  sort  of 
order  so  that  if  the  Senator  is  going  to 
go  at  a  time  certain  we  ought  to  know 
what  we  are  going  to  have  at  a  time  cer- 
tain. Otherwise,  we  will  have  to  let  the 
chips  fall. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  point  is  well 
taken.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
deserves  to  be  heard.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  caU 
up  his  amendment  now.  The  time  has 
been  reduced  on  the  amendment  to  30 
minutes.  After  that  is  disposed  of,  if  we 
can  agree  on  an  amendment  to  be  laid 
down  tonight,  so  we  can  have  an  amend- 
ment the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  be 
followed  by  Mr.  Magnuson's  amendment, 
that  would  put  Mr.  Magnuson's  amend- 
ment almost  in  place,  somewhere  around 

II  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  make 
a  request. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thought  he  asked 
if  there  were  objections. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  simply  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  McClure  call  his  amend- 
ment up  now  and  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment,  if  we  can  get  an 
amendment  laid  down,  a  half  hour  or 
hour  amendment  for  in  the  morning,  and 
then  get  consent,  if  we  could,  that  that 
amendment  tomorrow  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Magnuson's  and  Mr.  Packwood's  amend- 
ment, that  would  put  that  amendment  in 
place  about  11  o'clock.  We  would  have 
one  more  vote  tonight,  go  home,  come 
in  in  the  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  start 
out  early.  How  does  that  sound? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Good. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^XTID.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1648 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  that  the  Commission 
docs  not  have  authority  to  override  State 
laws  and  preempt  State  regulation  with 
respect  to  certain  professionals) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  numbered  1648  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClum), 
for  himself  s^nd  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Cochkan, 
Mr.  Lugab,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1648. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"niere  are  authorized'  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■'  '(b)  (1)  None  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
by  this  section  shall  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  Investigating,  taking 
any  action  against,  or  promulgating  any  rule 
or  regulation  (other  than  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion that  Is  already  the  subject  of  litigation 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion) with  respect  to  any  State-reg\il»ted 
legal,  dental,  medical,  or  other  health-related 
profession,  as  defined  In  paragraph  (2),  or 
the  local.  State,  or  National  association 
thereof. 

"  "(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  "State-regulated  profession"  means  a  pro- 
fession subject  to  State  licensure  that  gen- 
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erally  requires  as  a  prerequisite  to  profes- 
sional practice  a  graduate,  professional,  or 
other  advanced  degree  from  an  accredited 
school  legally  authorized  or  recognized  by 
the  State  to  train  members  of  such  profes- 
sion." ". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Simp- 
son, Helms,  DeConcini,  Humphrey, 
Thurmond,  and  Talmadge,  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  printed  and  is  at 
the  desk  of  each  of  the  Members.  It  is  not 
a  complex  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

I  had  submitted  earlier  an  amendment 
which  would  have  exempted  any  person 
who  had  a  graduate  degree 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  please 
come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  cosponsors  I  just  men- 
tioned. I  might  mention  for  those  who 
are  listening  that  this  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Melcher,  Coch- 
ran, LuGAR,  and  Kassebaum,  in  addition 
to  those  just  now  added  as  cosponsors. 

This  amendment  we  are  now  consider- 
ing has  been  narrowed  considerably  from 
the  original  amendment  that  had  been 
offered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
add  me? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  amendment  seeks 
to  exempt  from  FTC  jurisdiction  those 
professions  which  are  based  upon  a  grad- 
uate degree  and  have  State  regulatory 
function.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  have 
State  professional  organizations  as  well 
as  State  law  supervision. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose, 
obviously,  under  the  constraint  of  time, 
to  enter  into  a  lengthy  debate  concern- 
ing the  need  for  this,  nor  the  desirability 
for  this  clear  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  it  is  not  our  intent 
that  the  FTC  enter  into  the  regulation 
of  these  already  regulated  professions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
why  it  is  necessary  even  to  bring  this 
forward  is  that  each  of  these  professions 
Is  regulated  under  State  law  as  well  as 
professional  organizations  with  their 
own  standards  and  codes  of  ethics,  and 
the  provision  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
members  of  those  professions  who  vio- 
late those  standards  and  ethics.  But  we 
have  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  FTC 
of  their  right  to  extend  their  regulation 
Into  these  areas,  even  to  the  extent  of 
overruhng  and  overriding  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  clearly  delineate  in  this  very 
narrow  area  our  insistence  that  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  stay  within  the 
mandate  established  by  the  congres- 
sional enactment  and  clearly  objected 
to  by  many,  not  just  in  this  Congress 
but  elsewhere,  when  they  attempt  to  get 
outside  that  mandated  area.  It  had  been 


my  desire  to  Include  some  other  iHt>fes- 
sional  organizations,  such  as  the  certi- 
fied public  accountants,  and  others.  But 
I  have  drawn  back  from  that  under  the 
criticism  of  some  that  the  original 
amendment  was  too  broad. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
get  to  vote  on  this  as  quickly  as  possible, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Hatakawa)  be 
added  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
for  pny  remarks  he  might  make.  I  yield 
to  him  such  time  as  he  may  consimie. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment  that  I  have  cosponsored  in 
an  effort  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  substituting  itself  for 
State  regulatory  agencies  and  voluntary 
associations  within  their  proper  areas  of 
concern.  This  amendment  would  prohibit 
investigations  and  other  proceedings  by 
the  PTC  which  are  attempts  to  dictate  to 
professionals  how  they  should  practice 
their  professons. 

In  its  zeal  to  help  the  consumer,  the 
FTC  has  far  exceeded  its  statutory  man- 
date and  has  acted  arbitrarily,  without 
any  congressional  approval.  We  seek  in 
this  amendment  to  clarify  that  Congress 
never  intended  to  give  the  FTC  wide- 
spread preemption  rights.  The  determin- 
ation of  what  is  unfair  in  the  relation- 
ship between  professionals  and  con- 
sumers involves  the  broadest  social  and 
political  judgments  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  all  States  supervise  and 
regulate  the  delivery  of  medical  and  legal 
care  to  their  citizens.  The  State  laws 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
seeks  to  nullify  in  their  investigations 
and  rulemakings  have  been  adopted  to 
meet  local  conditions  and  thereby  pro- 
tect the  public  in  the  vital  field  of  health. 

The  FTC  seeks  to  make  its  decisions 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  however;  this 
would  take  knowledge  of  regional  varia- 
tions, not  to  mention  community  needs. 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  experience  of 
the  profession  of  veterinary  medicine 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
emphasize  how  far  they  have  gone  and 
will  continue  to  go  if  we  do  not  put  reins 
to  this  runaway  horse.  FTC  employees 
have  been  investigating  the  veterinary 
profession  for  over  4  years  now.  I  have 
no  idea  how  much  this  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  but  I  do  know  it 
has  cost  the  American  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association  over  $100,000  in  legal  fees 
alone.  The  many  State  and  local  veteri- 
nary associations  around  the  country 
that  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  FTC's 
company  have  spent  additional  thou- 


sands of  dollars.  And  what  ha«  the  result 
been?  Nothing. 

The  Commission  has  accused  veteri- 
narians of  no  past  wrongdoing;  it  has 
proposed  no  niles  or  regulations  that 
would  cure  abuses  in  the  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine,  because  it  has  found 
none;  and  it  has  instituted  no  formal 
actions.  But  the  FTC  has  also  refused  to 
put  an  end  to  the  matter.  The  last  I 
heard,  the  agency  was  considered  a 
face-saving  recommendation  that  some 
limit  ought  to  be  put  on  the  veterinar- 
ian's decision  of  when  to  sell  a  client  a 
drug  and  when  to  write  a  prescription. 
Will  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  4 
years'  effort  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  be  an  FTC  requirement  that 
a  veterinarian  post  a  sign  in  his  ofDce 
advising  pet  owners  that  they  can  buy 
prescription  drugs  from  pharmacists? 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  better  things  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  cite  another  example 
of  the  Commission's  efforts  to  tread 
where  they  have  no  authority  to  go.  In 
September  of  last  year,  the  American 
Optometric  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  17  States  pre- 
sented arguments  before  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  challenging  the  c(Histitution- 
ality  of  the  FTC's  trade  regulation  rule 
on  ophthalmic  gcxxls  and  services.  I^ils 
rule  preempts  State  laws  controlling  the 
advertising  of  ophthalmic  goods  and  pro- 
fessional services.  It  also  restricts  the  In- 
formation State  legislatures  or  trade  as- 
sociations may  require  in  ads,  and  re- 
quires that  doctors  of  optometry  and 
ophthalmology  automatically  give  pa- 
tients eyeglasses  and  contact  lens  pre- 
scriptions without  charge. 

In  arguments  against  the  rule,  it  was 
shown  that  the  FTC  does  not  preempt 
State  jurisdiction  and  laws  regarding 
such  professions  as  optometry,  medicine, 
and  other  health  professions,  and  there- 
fore, the  FTC  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
to  regtilate  them.  This  rule  has  inter- 
fered with  the  patient-doctor  relation- 
ship and  patients  aie  not  only  confused, 
but  misled  by  it.  Previously,  many  States 
had  consumer  protection  laws  to  guard 
the  health  and  safety  of  patients  by 
helping  to  insure  responsible  advertis- 
ing and  accurately  fitted  contact  lenses 
and  glasses,  which  the  FTC  has  tried  to 
overrule  and  change. 

It  appears  that  it  is  up  to  us  in  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion the  sense  of  priorities  it  should  have 
which,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  develop 
on  its  own.  The  traditional  regulatory 
systems  of  the  professional  associations, 
the  States,  and  the  courts  are  all  working 
well.  It  would  just  be  a  waste  of  millions 
of  dollars  if  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
FTC  to  learn  these  things  by  themselves. 

The  professionals  themselves,  without 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, have  developed  over  the  years 
the  ability  to  protect  consumers  from 
lazy  and  incompetent  professionals.  Vol- 
untary associations  were  established  to 
develop  State  regulatory  systems  that 
answer  to  the  individual  needs  of  their 
citizens  and  their  problems. 

State  regulation  of  professions  such  as 
medicine,  optc»netry.  veterinary  medl- 
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cine,  dentistry,  and  others  have  always 
served  the  citizens  of  this  country  well. 
We  must  act  now  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  squandering 
more  and  more  of  its  limited  resources 
on  futile  efforts.  I  can  see  no  good  coming 
from  further  agency  activity  in  the  area 
of  professional  regulation.  The  States 
are  attuned  to  the  needs  and  problems 
of  their  own  area,  and  Federal  meddling 
in  their  affairs  could  change  the  nature 
of  professional  practices  without  any  dis- 
cernible benefit  to  cUents  and  patients. 
The  practice  of  a  profession  is  a  local 
enterprise  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  or 
should  be  governed  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

We  all  campaigned  on  the  basis  of 
eliminating  the  heavy  hand  of  Federal 
Govenunent  intervention  and  it  is  time 
we  performed. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
Senate  some  insight  as  to  why  I  think 
this   amendment   is    necessary.   It   has 
been  10  years  or  a  little  longer  since  I 
practiced  veterinary  medicine.  I  do  recall 
having  been  on  the  board  of  examiners 
for  our  State  for  licensing  veterinarians. 
At  one  time,  I  believe,  I  was  president 
of  that  board.  I  know  the  serious  con- 
cerns that  we  had  that  our  profession 
would  be  properly  guided  under  State  law 
and  also  be  properly  guided  on  questions 
of  ethics  by  our  State  association,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  national  association. 
At  no  time,  dealing  with  all  of  these 
problems,  did  it  ever  cross  my  mind  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could  in 
any  way  help  us.  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind  on  that  subject.  They  cannot  help 
us  in  making  sure  that  the  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana is.  first  of  all,  done  under  the  law. 
And  it  is  State  law,  as  it  properly  should 
be.  Nor  can  they  help  on  the  questions 
of  ethics  in  the  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine.  They  will  have  no  concept  of 
what  is  proper  under  the  law.  nor  a 
proper  concept  of  what  is  good  in  terms 
of  ethics  for  the  profession. 

What  have  they  been  doing?  Well  as 
I  stated.  FTC  employees  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  veterinary  profession  for 
over  4  years  now.  I  do  not  know  what  this 
costs  the  taxpayers,  but  I  do  have  some 
idea  of  what  it  has  cost  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  which 
has  spent  $100,000  in  legal  fees,  and  this 
..A^/A""^^  ^"^^  association.  It  spent 
$100,000  in  legal  fees  during  the  past  4 
years. 

I  do  not  know  what  each  State  has 
spent,  but  I  suppose,  when  you  add  it  all 
up.  that  the  State  associations  have 
^aL""*^^  ™°'"^  *^an  ^hat  total  of 
1100.000.  What  has  happened  after  4 
years?  The  last  I  heard,  the  FTC  was 
considering  a  face-saving  recommenda- 
tion that  some  limit  ought  to  be  put  on 
the  veterinarians'  decisions  of  when  to 
seu  a  client  a  drug  and  when  to  write 
a  prescription. 

Mr  Preslsdent,  that  Is  ridiculous  They 
would  not  have  the  least  idea  when  a 
veterinarian  ought  to  sell  a  client  a  drug 
^  should  stay  out  of  It.  It  is  not  a!i 
area  where  there  is  a  problem  that  they 
can  solve.  Whatever  problems  arise  are 


solved  within  the  State  by  rigid  law  and 
backed  up  on  the  ethical  question  by  the 
State  association  and  the  national  as- 
sociation. 

And  there  have  not  been  complaints. 
There  just  have  not  been  complaints.  I 
am  very  sensitive,  as  a  member  of  the 
profession,  to  complaints  against  the 
profession.  We  look  for  those.  We  do  not 
ask  for  those  complaints  to,  somehow, 
mount  up  into  a  huge  complaint  before 
I  am  aware  of  it.  We  look  for  those 
complaints  in  Montana.  We  search  them 
out.  The  complaints  simply  are  not  there. 

What  complaints  are  there  are  being 
addressed.  The  complaints  are  not  there 
in  any  magnitude,  but  what  complaints 
are  there  are  being  addressed  through 
State  law  and  through  the  State  associa- 
tion. It  ought  to  remain  that  way.  The 
FTC  ought  to  be  required  not  to  be  in 
this  field.  That  is  all  the  amendment 
does. 

There  are  other  similar  professions 
that  are  regulated  by  State  law  and  have 
their  own  association  to  regulate  the 
ethical  problem,  and  we  name  those,  too; 
in  the  amendment.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  very  much  needed. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  remarks.  They 
illustrate  from  the  standpoint  of  one  of 
the  professions  the  reason  this  amend- 
ment is  being  offered  and  the  reason  we 
believe  it  is  in  order  and  not  only  desir- 
able but  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  willing  to 
yield  some  time  at  this  time  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  if  they  would 
like. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  have  left  of  his 
15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  and 
a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment,  the 
FTC  cannot  conduct  any  activity  di- 
rected to  the  dental,  legal,  medical  or 
other  health-related  professions.  This 
amendment  covers  a  broad  area  with 
complex  questions  involving  State  pre- 
emption. Senator  Ford  has  indicated  his 
intention  to  hold  oversight  hearings  In 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  on  these 
important  and  complex  questions. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  this  amendment  in  which  he 
strongly  opposes  adoption  of  the  Mc- 
Clure  amendment : 

I  believe  It  would  be  unwise  to  conclude 
that  the  Commissions  Investigations  of 
various  profesolonal  groups  are  without 
merit.  Many  of  the  Commission's  Initiatives 
In  this  area  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  Improving  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
sector  of  our  economy.  As  such,  the  PTC  has 
a  legitimate  and  significant  role  to  play  In 
slowing  the  economy's  overall  rate  of  Infla- 
tion In  the  years  ahead.  Adoption  of  the 
McClure  amendment  will  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  making  this  contribution.  We 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid 
as  follows: 

OPPICe  or  THX  AlTOBNTT  OXNXBAL, 

Washington.  DC.  January  22, 1990 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation,  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman;  This  letter  ezpreises 
our  concern  over  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  McClure  to  S.  1991,  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Under  Its  terms  the  Mc- 
Clure amendment  would  prohibit  the  PTC 
from  taking  any  action  against  a  profes- 
slon,  which  Is  regulated  by  the  states.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  protects  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  state  or  national  professional 
organization  from  action  by  the  PPC.  Tbt 
sweep  of  the  amendment  U  broad;  on  the 
average  there  are  about  one  hundred  pro- 
fessions in  each  state  which  are  subject  to 
some  form  of  state  licensing  requirements 
The  trade  practices  in  all  of  these  profes- 
sions and  their  associations  would  be  exempt 
from  PTC  scrutiny.  If  the  McClure  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been 
a  growing  body  of  economic  evidence  to  sue- 
gest  that  the  various  markets  for  professional 
services  exhibit  certain  antl-competltlve 
characteristics.  In  a  competlUve  market  a 
firm  cannot  price  Its  products  or  service 
higher  than  the  Industry's  marginal  cost  of 
production.  If  a  Arm  attempts  to  charge  a 
higher  price.  U  will  simply  be  displaced  by 
other  firms  willing  to  sell  the  product  or 
service  at  the  Industry's  marginal  cost.  In 
many  of  the  markets  for  professional  services, 
however,  these  competitive  forces  are  frus- 
trated by  a  number  of  state  reg\Uatlon8  and 
private  agreements. 

Por  example,  state  occupational  licensing 
laws  restrict  entry  into  a  profession  and 
allow  industry  members  to  charge  higher 
than  competitive  prices.  These  entry  bar- 
riers reduce  the  possibility  that  the  indus- 
try's abnormal  prices  will  be  undercut  by 
new  entranu.  Further,  state  licensing  laws, 
as  well  as  many  professional  codes  of  ethlca. 
prohibit  price  advertising  within  a  profes- 
sion. These  restrictions  on  price  Information 
In  the  marketplace  increase  the  buyers 
marginal  cost  of  searching  for  lower  prices. 
As  the  result,  consumers  are  lees  able  to 
exercUe  pressure  on  sellers  to  reduce  price 
disparities  In  the  market.  In  addition,  pro- 
fessional groups  may  enter  into  explicit  or 
Implicit  agreements  to  establish  price  levels 
higher  than  an  efficient  market  would  dic- 
tate. In  the  past  a  common  form  of  price 
protection  has  been  professional  fee  sched- 
ules, which  suggest  minimum  fees  for  various 
services. 

In  short,  the  markets  for  many  profes- 
sional services  are  far  from  competitive  and 
often  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  a  cartel. 
Prices  m  these  markets  are  higher  than  levels 
that  would  exist  If  more  rigorous  competi- 
tion prevailed. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  recognizes,  as  I  know  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does,  that  state  legisla- 
tures as  well  as  many  of  the  state  licensing 
agencies  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a 
necessary  role  to  play  in  their  regulation  of 
licensing  and  other  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  concerned  that  the  state  regu- 
latory process  has  been  used  as  a  cloak  be- 
hind which  private  associations  unreason- 
ably limit  .pompetltlon. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  conclude 
that  the  Commission's  investigations  of 
various  professional  groups  are  without 
merit.  Many  of  the  Commission's  Initiatives 
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in  this  area  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
Improving  the  efficiency  of  the  service  sector 
of  our  economy.  As  such,  the  F'TC  has  a 
legitimate  and  significant  role  to  play  In 
slowing  the  economy's  overall  rate  of  Infla- 
tion m  the  years  ahead.  Adoption  of  the  Mc- 
Clure amendment  wUl  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  mxUclng  this  contribution.  We 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  R.  CrymiTi. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  significant  amendment 
and  I  urge  the  Senators  to  wait  and 
allow  the  committee  process  to  work  be- 
fore acting  to  accept  this  amendment 
without  benefit  of  oversight  hearings. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  to  my  colleague  as  he  might  need 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  terminate  existing 
adjudicatory  antitrust  proceedings  by 
the  FTC.  It  would  terminate,  stop  dead 
in  their  tracks,  adjudicatory  proceedings 
against  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  restrictions  on  advertising  and 
restrictions  disallowing  doctors  to  work 
on  a  salary  basis. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
laboring  under  some  misapprehension, 
because  the  amendment  specifically  does 
not  refer  to  any  ongoing  litigation.  It 
specifically  exempts  any  current  ongoing 
litigation  from  the  purview  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  are  that  It 
would  exempt  ongoing  litigation  in 
courts,  not  ongoing  FTC  adjudicatory 
proceedings. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  there  is  Utigation,  it  would  not 
effect  that  litigation.  If  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  what  they  have  underway 
in  their  own  bill,  yes,  it  would  affect  that. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  not  talking 
about  litigation  in  the  courts,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  ongoing  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings. So  it  would  terminate  existing  on- 
going adjudicatory  proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  also  be  con- 
trary to  the  history  of  concurrent  Fed- 
eral-State enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  had  extensive  hearings  on  the 
consumer  protection  portion  of  the  FTC 
Act,  but  not  on  the  antitrust  enforce- 
ment portion  of  the  FTC's  responsibility. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  indicated 
a  receptiveness  and  a  willingness  to  ex- 
plore the  whole  question  of  FTC  anti- 
trust enforcement.  But  without  any 
hearings  at  aU  and,  in  fact,  prior  to  the 
Kind  of  hearings  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  anticipates,  this  would 
terminate  existing  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings in  their  tracks  and  be  contrary  to 
the  history  of  concurrent  Federal -State 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this 
amendment  is  premature  and  that  It 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have  5 
minutes  left? 


The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  and  31  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  before  us  today  to  elim- 
inate FTC  jurisdiction  over  professions 
which  are  regulated  by  States  will  per- 
mit doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  health- 
related  professionals  to  continue  to  use 
their  professional  organizations  as  ve- 
hicles for  engaging  in  anticompetitive 
and  monopolistic  practices.  This  amend- 
ment will  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
artificially  high  fees  for  services  that  ev- 
ery single  American  requires. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amendment 
flies  in  the  face  of  those  who  want  less 
regulation  because  what  this  amendment 
is  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  we  will  protect 
those  who  are  combining  together  in 
anticompetitive  practices  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  recent  years,  the  FTC  has  diligently 
pursued  investigations  and  litigation  in 
the  health  care  field  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote competition  and  lower  prices  to 
consumers.  This  amendment  will  torpedo 
those  efforts,  and  it  will  do  so  at  a  time 
when  health  care  expenditures  have  been 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  between  12 
and  15  percent.  In  1977  alone,  Americans 
spent  over  $163  billion  on  health  care, 
making  health  care  the  largest  single 
component  of  the  service  sector  of  our 
economy. 

We  urgently  need  to  control  health 
care  costs  in  this  country — not  to  en- 
courage them  to  rise  at  an  even  faster 
pace,  as  this  amendment  would  clearly 
do. 

This  amendment  must  not  be  adopted. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  it. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  forbid  the 
FTC  from  carrying  out  antitrust  pro- 
ceedings against  private  agreements  to 
protect  members  of  the  legal  and  health- 
related  professions  from  competition  and 
keep  prices  high. 

We  cannot  afford  to  tell  the  FTC  not 
to  move  against  price  fixing  by  medical 
societies  and  other  groups  of  physicians. 
We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  instances 
like  one  documented  by  the  FTC  in 
which  a  low-cost  preventive  heart  dis- 
ease program  was  shut  down  because  a 
medical  society  claimed  that  publicity 
for  the  program  was  advertising  and 
therefore  unethical. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  tell  the 
FTC  to  back  away  from  its  examination 
of  the  undue  influence  by  medical  so- 
cieties over  some  Blue  Shield  and  other 
prepayment  plans. 

And  this  Nation  carmot  afford  to  stop 
the  FTC  action  against  doctors  who  boy- 
cott or  discriminate  against  nonphysi- 
cian  health  care  providers  such  as  psy- 
chologists. 

Contrary  to  one  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vEinced  by  the  amendment's  suppKjrters, 
the  elimination  of  FTC  activity  in  the 
area  of  State-regulated  professions  will 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  regulation  gov- 
erning these  professions.  It  is  the  FTC, 
and  not  the  States,  whose  efforts  in  this 
area  have  been  consistently  directed  at 


reducing  or  eliminating  costly  and  bur- 
densome regulation. 

Unfortunately,  these  professions,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment,  are  not  really  interested  in 
achieving  less  regulation.  If  they  were, 
they  would  have  no  choice  but  to  support 
the  FTC's  activities.  They  would  sup- 
port, for  example,  the  Commission's 
trade  regulation  rule  on  eyeglasses  which 
went  into  effect  in  1978  and  actually 
eliminated  State  restrictions  on  advertis- 
ing for  eyeglasses.  That  aae  FTC  action 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  eyeglass-related 
services  by  as  much  as  40  percent. 

l^e  simple  truth  is  that  although  ef- 
forts like  the  eyeglass  rule  benefit  the 
public,  they  make  a  powerful  few  un- 
happy. The  classic  double  standard  is  op- 
erating here.  Interest  groups  do  not  call 
for  less  regulation  when  it  means  that 
restrictions  that  benefit  them  wiU  be 
eliminated. 

And  where  the  legal  and  health-re- 
lated professions  are  concerned,  regu- 
lation at  the  State  level  has  generally 
been  highly  favorable  to  the  profession. 
Indeed,  State-level  regulations  are  often 
promulgated  at  the  behest  of  the  profes- 
sions themselves. 

It  has  been  State  regulation  which  has 
helped  to  restrict  market  entry,  reduce 
information  to  consumers,  lower  levels 
of  innovation  and  competition  and  guar- 
antee higher  consumer  prices.  Not  only 
has  State  regulation  stood  in  the  way  of 
permitting  professionals  to  advertise 
their  services,  but  it  has  been  State  law 
which  has  linuted  the  ability  of  techni- 
cians to  provide  medical,  opthalmic,  and 
dental  care  directly  to  patients.  And  it 
has  been  State  restrictions  that  have 
prevented  the  growth  of  alternative 
health  care  systems,  such  as  permitting 
health-care  professionals  to  offer  their 
services  in  department  stores  and  other 
easily  accessible  locations. 

The  FTC  is  not  trying  to  regxilate 
the  legal  and  health  care  professions. 
That  responsibility  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  job  of  the  States.  But 
the  Commission  is  trying  to  insure  that 
free  and  fair  competition  exists  in  the 
professions. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment, 
the  FTC  will  be  powerless  to  investigate 
any  monopolistic  or  anticompetitive 
practices  of  these  professions  and  their 
organizations. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment 
the  FTC  will  be  powerless  to  examine 
how  50  separate  States,  with  differing 
rules,  regiilations.  and  statutes,  affect 
the  quality,  cost,  and  availability  of 
services  provided  by  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  other  health  care  professionals. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment, 
American  consumers  will  be  left  without 
a  strong  friend  to  help  them  combat  im- 
necessarily  high  prices  and  artificial  re- 
strictions on  the  availability  of  vital  pro- 
fessional services. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Nurses' 
Association  stated  it  well  when  they  said 
in  a  letter: 

We  believe  that  It  would  not  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  consumers  of  health  care  if 
the  FTC  were  to  be  stripped  of  Its  authority 
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to  conduct  Investigatory  and  regiilatory 
activities  in  this  area.  The  consumer  must 
have  guidance,  impartial  Information  and 
protection  In  his  efforts  to  secure  good 
health  care  at  fair  cost. 

Past  and  present  nt3  initiatives  In  the 
area  of  health  care  have  not  attempted  to 
regulate  professional  practice.  Rather  they 
have  focused  on  specific  economic  questions 
and  activities  such  as  price-fixing  and 
attempts  to  limit  competition  through  self- 
regulation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcori).  and  also  an  article  by,  and  a 
letter,  with  its  enclosure,  from  Mr.  Clark 
Havighurst,  a  prominent  lawyer  at  Duke 
University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AMxmicAK  Notjsks"  Association,  Inc., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  31, 1980. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

DsAx  ScNATOi:  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Authorization  biU,  S.  1991,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  In  the  near  future. 
At  that  time,  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  Senator  McOure  which  would 
prevent  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
taking  any  action  in  regard  to  the  activities 
of  legal,  medical  and  dental  professional 
associations  and  other  state-regulated 
professions. 

The  American  Nurses'  Association  is  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  and  we  urge  you 
to  vote  against  it. 

We  believe  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  consumers  of  health  care  If 
the  FTC  were  to  be  stripped  of  Its  authority 
*.^?**"''*  investigatory  and  regulatory 
activities  m  this  area.  The  consumer  must 
have  guidance,  impartial  Information  and 
protection  in  his  efforts  to  secure  good 
health  care  at  fair  cost. 

Health  care  represents  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  the  service  sector  of  our  economy 
and  accounts  for  32.5  percent  of  all  expendi- 
tures for  services.  Moreover,  health  care 
costs  continue  to  rise  at  an  annual  rate  of 
12  to  16  percent. 

»r^L*K*',?I'^°*  *^  initiatives  in  the 
^^,.rL  ^^  ?"'*  *""'*  ^°^  attempted  to 
regulate  professional  practice.  Rather  they 

^11^^  °°  'P*^'"''  economic  questions 
and  activities  such  as  price-flxlng  and  at- 
S«ion.  '"^^  --P«""on  thrlugh  self- 
Numerous  Commission  actions  have  served 
consumer  interests  in  the  health  ca^e  fl^i^ 
J^' ^  "P'*'  ****  Commission  Eyeglass  Rule 
penmts    advertising    of    price    InfomLtlon 

??.no^n''^.K^!«'"«*  ■""*  "y*  examinations 
Following  the  issuance  of  this  rule  the  Con- 

c^^'TnTv  ^f'  '"'  eyegla«e»  hL""  in- 
creased  only   4.3   percent   compared   to   9  1 

13'^^nf  f'"  ^^  ^^  "'-l^^d  ov"e 
1?..    wV^"""  '™^**=*'  ''"^  generally. 
The    McClure    Amendment   would    create 

an  unprecedented  exemption  for  the  p^s 

•ions   from   PTC   endor^ment   of  LiUt/^; 

and  consumer  protection  laws  """"^"""^ 

We  are  especially  concerned  that  such  ar- 

^o  t^heluh""''  °'  '^  activities  «?at?ve 
to  the  health  care  system  be  made  without 
*^J,  °PP°''"n'ty  to  get  consumer  L  wen  ^ 
|«|ath  provider  views  through  public  hea" 

i,i^!J^,"*'"  ****■■*  "■*  numerous  issues  of 

w^^^^"""*  ""y  '"'=♦'  '^^^°^  »«  taken. 
We  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  McClur*. 
Amendment,  which  we  SSlieve  is  not  in  J^e 

^Inl"'"*'  °^  ^^"^^  «="«  recipients 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considers- 


tlon. 


Sincerely. 


Basbaaa  Nichols. 

President. 


"^ani-MAMtrr  CoMprrrnoH"  fot 

Medicine  Urged 

Medicine's  traditional  self-regulation  must 
yield  to  either  "fair-market  competition"  or 
government  controls,  the  Organization  of 
State  Medical  Assn.  Presidente  was  told. 

Addressing  OSMAP's  Forum  for  Medical 
Affairs,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Interim 
meeting,  Stanford  U.  economist  Alain  En- 
thoven  and  Duke  U.  anti-trust  law  expert 
Clark  C.  Havighurst  stressed.  In  Havighursts 
words  that.  "The  status  quo  is  not  a  viable 
long-range  alternative  " 

Rising  medical  costs  are  forcing  the  issue, 
Enthoven  told  the  physicians. 

"I  know  for  years  you  have  been  hearing  of 
the  cost  crunch.  It  is  an  old  issue,  but  it  is 
not  about  to  go  away.  The  sheer  size  of  the 
numbers  will  force  action.  The  cost  to  the 
federal  government  of  the  Medicare  program 
has  been  doubling  every  four  years.  Now 
that  was  not  too  big  a  problem  in  the  early 
days  when  Medicare  cost  only  $1  billion  or 
$2  billion.  But  by  1980.  Medicare  will  cost 
$36  billion,  and  If  that  figure  doubles  within 
four  years,  watch  out!" 

Pointing  out  that  piecemeal  government 
efforts  at  cost-control — "programs  like  cer- 
tlflcate-of-need.  hospiUl  caps,  controls  on 
MD  fees,  public  utility  rate-setting,  and  pro- 
fessional   standard    review    organizations 

have  failed,"  he  warned.  "This  does  not  mean 
that  government  controls  cannot  work.  They 
can.  if  they  are  made  tougher  and  more  per- 
vasive. What  could  come  next  is  a  system  of 
top-down  controls  similar  to  those  proposed 
by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy   (D.  Mass.)." 

The  economist  said  that  an  alternative  to 
government  control  is  to  inject  fair-market 
forces  into  medicine.  One  such  idea,  he  said, 
is  his  own  "Consumers  Choice"  health  care 
plan  that  has  previously  been  described  in 
detail,  including  1978  publication  In  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"The  details  may  vary  from  plan  to  plan  " 
Enthoven  said,  "but, I  urge  the  AMA  to  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  incorporate  four 
major  points  into  the  health  system : 

"A  choice  of  health  care  plans  to  the 
American  family;  equal  outside  financial 
support  to  competing  health  plans-  equal 
rules  governing  the  plans;  and  free  choice 
of  physicians  within  the  various,  competine 
plans. 

"We  have  competition  in  medicine — phy- 
sicians compete  for  patients,  hospitals  com- 
pete for  physicians— but  we  do  not  have  a 
system  of  economic  competition.  We  must  or 
we  win  have  government  regulation." 

Havighurst  told  his  physician  audience 
that  although  it  is  unlikely  they  will  think 
of  the  FTC  "as  an  ally.  I  would  hope  you 
would  not  consider  it  your  worst  enemy.  It's 
like  fighting  a  two-front  war.  It  seems  to  me 
that  surrendering  to  anUtrust  law  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  preserve  the  strengths  of  the 
private  system  of  medicine." 

The  Duke  V.  attwney.  who  was  once  a 
consultant  to  f^O.  conceded  that  early 
forays  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  medicine  were  "somewhat  unsophis- 
ticated and  not  thoroughly  thought  out." 

These  efforts,  starting  in  1975,  he  said  In- 
cluded complaints  challenging  the  AMA 
Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  and  their  ban 
on  the  solicitation  of  patients— which  FTC 
investigators  termed  an  anticompetitive  ban 
on  advertising;  the  AMAs  Ualson  Commit- 
tee on  Med'.cal  EducaUon— which  FTC 
termed  a  potential  conflict  of  interest-  rela- 
tive value  schedules— which  FTc  termed 
price-flxlng;  physician  control  of  Blue  Shield 
boards— which  FTC  termed  conflict-of-in- 
terest; and  the  AMA's  role  in  health  man- 
power—which FTC  feared  might  also  con- 
stitute conflict-of-interest. 

"These  early  efforts  were  worthwhile " 
Havighurst  said,  "though,  perhaps,  not  pur- 
sued In  an  optimal  manner." 

Future  FTC  efforts,  he  said,  "will  reflect 
a   more   sophisticated    focus.   The    current 
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agenda  is.  I  hate  to  use  the  phrase    a  'hit 
list' that  includas:  •  •  an 

"Physician  boycotts,  collective  bargalnlne 
use  of  relative  value  schedules,  fee  reviews' 
and  contnrt  of  third-party  payers.  The  FTc 
is  going  to  zero  in  on  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices in  health  care  financing.  Medicine  has 
pretty  much  had  things  Ite  own  way  In  terms 
of  health  care  financing  and  this  is  objec- 
tionable in  terms  of  public  policy." 

During  the  question -and -answer  session 
one  physician  mentioned  the  "knee-Jerk'- 
method  by  which  FTC  apparently  chose  lu 
early  medical  targets,  the  heavy  legal  costs 
to  medical  societies  to  comply  with  the  FTC 
complaints,  and  the  "kangaroo-court"  nature 
of  FTC  procedures. 

Havighurst  replied  that  PTC  Is  acquiring 
a  more  sophisticated  understanding  of  the 
complexities  of  the  medical  system  and  that 
FTC  adnunlstrative  practices  had  been  ham- 
mered out  over  time  and  despite  appear- 
ances were  not  self-serving.  They  can  also 
be  appealed  to  the  courts,  he  noted. 

As  to  the  cost  of  legal  compliance,  the 
Duke  U.  attorney  conceded.  "This  is  be- 
coming a  serious  problem,  the  cost  of  legal 
services.  If  I  ever  find  time,  I  intend  to 
Investigate  this.  I  am  sorry,  but  there  is  no 
alternative  to  spending  money  to  defend 
yourself  when  you  are  challenged  by  the 
FTC. 

"Of  course,  you  can  always  sign  a  con- 
sent decree." 

At  a  Joint  hearing  of  the  health  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committees.  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Patricia  Harris  ripped 
into  the  Kennedy  bill  as  a  "potential  $200- 
billlon-a-year  pork  barrel"  which  could  put 
as  many  as  one  miUion  people  out  of  work. 
In  addition,  she  said  the  Kennedy  proposal 
would  drive  up  the  cost  of  living  by  1.6  per- 
centage points. 

Significantly,  Harris  spoke  kindly  of  the 
efforto  under  way  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  enact  a  catastrophic-type 
NHI.  Her  remarks  were  further  evidence  of 
the  cozy  relationship  developing  between 
the  Administration  and  Senate  Finance 
Chairman  Russell  Long  (D,  La.)  on  health, 
and  underscored  the  possibility  of  a  formal 
alliance  on  NHI. 

The  employer-mandate  portion  of  the  Pi- 
nance  bill  is  "reasonably  similar"  to  the 
Administration  plan,  Harris  said.  The  actions 
of  the  committee  are  "encouraging,"  she 
added.  The  HEW  secretary  insisted,  however, 
that  any  NHI  must  extend  coverage  and  aid 
to  poorer  people. 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Klrkland  said  the 
Carter  plan  merely  "relies  on  old  solutions 
which  are  part  of  the  problem'  Klrkland 
endorsed  the  Kennedy  plan  enthusiastically, 
calling  It  "reasonable,  rational,  and  sound. 

"The  administration  proposal,"  he  said, 
"woald  merely  pour  new  money  into  the  pres- 
ent system,  which  Is  Inherently  inflation- 
ary and  which  puts  emphasis  on  reimburse- 
ment for  sickness,  rather  than  prevention  of 
sickness." 

United  Auto  Workers  President  Douglas 
Fraser  said  Canada's  experience  with  a  plan 
similar  to  the  Kennedy  bill  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Health  care  in  the  United  States  Is  now 
rationed  by  ability  to  pay,  he  said. 

Rep.  Charles  Rangel  (D,  N.Y.).  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  health  panel,  has 
endorsed  the  Carter  bill,  but  also  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Kennedy  plan.  Rep.  Henry 
Waxman  (D,  Calif),  head  of  the  Commerce 
Health  subcommittee,  is  a  champion  of  the 
Kennedy  bill.  Despite  the  sUnds  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  subcommittee 
memberships  don't  appear  excited  by  either 

bin.  

NoTXMBm  29,  1979. 
Dear:  I  am  writing  to  share  with  you  my 
concern  about  proposed  Amendment  No.  623 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  authori- 
zation bill    (S.   1020).  Among  other  things, 
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this  amendment  would  deprive  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  power  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws,  against  organizations  of  professionals 
If  the  profession  is  regulated  by  the  states. 
I  strongly  t>elleve,  on  the  basis  of  my  exten- 
sive research  and  experience  In  dealing  with 
antitrust  Issues  in  the  health  services  indus- 
try and  with  broader  Issues  of  health  policy, 
that  to  terminate  the  FTC's  antitrust  en- 
forcement activities  in  the  health  care  field 
would  be  highly  destructive.  This  letter  is  to 
solicit  your  efforts  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

My  Interest  In  the  health  services  Industry 
refiects  my  basic  academic  Interests  in  anti- 
trust law  and  public  regulation  of  business 
and  ten  years  of  research  and  writing  cm  le- 
gal and  policy  issues  in  health  care  under  a 
series  of  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  one 
might  infer  from  my  aflUiation  as  an  adjunct 
scholar  in  law  and  health  policy  with  the 
American  EInterprlse  Institute,  I  tend  to  be 
skeptical  concerning  most  government  reg- 
ulation, and  I  have  actively  advocated  (In 
print,  in  congressional  hearings,  and  other- 
wise) nonregulatory  strategies  to  reform  the 
health  care  sector.  Although  I  am  not  usu- 
ally In  the  position  of  defending  government 
agencies  against  their  critics,  I  am  concerned 
that.  In  exercising  Congress'  oversight  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  FTC.  some 
senators  and  representatives  may  allow  their 
antlregulatory  fervor  to  overwhelm  their 
Judgment.  Indeed,  to  Judge  from  the  broad 
sweep  and  precipitous  nature  of  proposals 
such  as  Amendment  No.  523,  some  legislators 
appear  in  danger  of  losing  sight  altogether  of 
the  policy  implications  of  some  of  their  pro- 
posed actions.  In  particular.  I  would  hope 
that  whatever  is  done  with  respect  to  the 
Commission's  powers  will  not  interfere  with 
what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  premising 
developments  to  date  In  national  health  pol- 
icy— namely,  the  enforcement  of  time-hon- 
ored Sherman  Act  principles  in  an  industry 
where  their  long  neglect  has  created  many 
of  the  severe  problems  that  trouble  health 
policy  today. 

I  have  bad  a  unique  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate the  FTC's  antitrust  enforcement  efforts 
in  the  health  care  sector.  During  1978-1979, 
while  on  a  sabbatical  leave  from  Duke.  I 
served  as  a  part-time  consultant  (In  resi- 
dence in  Washington)  to  the  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Competition.  In  that  capacity.  I 
advised  the  staff  on  their  activities  in  the 
health  care  Industry,  and  I  believe  that  I 
helped  to  redirect  some  of  their  efforts  into 
more  productive  channels.  Some  of  the  opin- 
ions that  I  formed  concerning  the  FTC's  role 
in  the  health  care  field  were  reported  in  a 
talk  that  I  gave  last  May  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  I  have  attached  to  this 
letter  a  copy  of  the  corrected  galley  proofs 
of  an  edited  transcription  of  that  speech 
which  win  soon  appear  in  the  Academy's 
Bulletin.  (I  have  also  written  other  articles 
covering  antitrust  issues  in  this  field,  which 
I  would  be  glad  to  share  with  you  or  your 
staff  on  request.)  Although  the  attached  ar- 
ticle is  mildly  critical  of  the  Commission  and 
Its  staff  at  several  points,  its  main  message 
is  that  current  antitnist  enforcement  in  the 
health  care  sector  is  an  immensely  promising 
undertaking  which  should  yield  important 
cost-containment  and  other  benefits.  In  gen- 
eral, my  view  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Compe- 
tition has  developed  substantial  expertise 
concerning  the  health  sector's  economic 
problems  and  Is  proceeding  to  rectify  clear 
abuses  of  professional  power  that  have  had 
a  cumulatively  severe  impact  on  the  con- 
sumer and  the  cost  of  health  care.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  shares  antitrust 
enforcement  responsibility  with  the  Com- 
mission, is  not  nearly  as  well  equipped  at  the 
moment  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  this 
unusual  Industry. 

The  medical  care  industry,  despite  Its 
many  achievements,  is  essentially  out  of  con- 
trol with  respect  to  costs.  An  Important  cause 


of  this  failure  of  the  marketplace  Is  the  near- 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  which  the 
medical  profession  and  other  Industry  groups 
enjoyed  until  recently,  when  new  Judicial 
decisions  prompted  the  FTC  staff  to  examine 
long-neglected  professional  and  other  activ- 
ities. During  the  long  period  when  they  were 
spared  antitrust  scrutiny,  the  organized  med- 
ical profession  and  the  hospital  industry  de- 
veloped a  variety  of  collective  measures  to 
discourage  price  competition  and  to  prevent 
third-party  payers  for  health  services  from 
devising  and  implementing  cost-containment 
strategies  that  were  contrary  to  providers' 
economic  Interests.  The  FTC's  Investigations 
In  this  industry  have  revealed  severe  prob- 
lems that  fully  warrant  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous attention. 

All  of  the  offenses  being  actively  Investi- 
gated or  prosecuted  by  the  FTC  at  the  mo- 
ment are  activities  that  appear  to  violate  the 
basic  Sherman  Act  prohibition  against  com- 
petitor collaboration  damaging  either  to 
competition,  particularly  price  competition, 
among  the  collaborators  or  to  actual  or  po- 
tential competitors.  Most  observers  of  the 
health  care  scene  are  aware  that  health 
maintenance  organizations  ( HMOs)  have  fre- 
quently met  concerted  resistance  from  the 
medical  community.  The  damage  done  would 
have  been  worse  without  earlier  antitrust  en- 
forcement, and  the  Commission  is  usefully 
engaged  today  in  clearing  away  obstacles  to 
private  HMO  development  (which  Congress 
has  clearly  shown  that  it  favors) .  In  an  even 
more  important  series  of  actions,  the  staff 
has  also  moved  to  facilitate  competition  in 
the  fee-for-service  sector  Itself.  Their  object 
here  has  been  to  give  health  insurers  and 
other  health  plans  the  freedom  they  have 
long  been  denied  to  design  or  redesign  their 
plans  to  meet  consumers'  concerns  about 
costs.  The  target  of  enforcement  activity  is  a 
variety  of  restraints  that  prevent  active  com- 
petitive bargaining  at  the  Interface  between 
competing  health  care  providers  on  the  one 
hand  and  competing  health  plans  on  the 
other. 

It  is  Important  for  the  Congress  to  under- 
stand that  the  Commission  staff  is  not  en- 
gaged, in  this  area,  in  contriving  novel 
theories  or  harassing  Innocent  private  par- 
ties. They  are.  for  the  most  part,  simply  ask- 
ing physicians  and  other  professionals  to 
compete  in  the  sale  of  their  services.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  professionals  feel  threat- 
ened by  competition,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  obey  the  usual 
rules  Insofar  as  the  economics  of  profes- 
sional practice  are  concerned.  Legislation 
that  would  shelter  the  professions  from  anti- 
trust prosecution  by  the  only  agency  that  has 
developed  the  knowledge  and  capability  to 
enforce  the  law  in  these  complex  areas  would 
be  a  grave  mistake.  Moreover,  it  would  be  In- 
consistent with  a  number  of  promising  pol- 
icy measures  taken  by  Congress  to  strengthen 
competition  In  the  health  care  sector.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  HMO  legislation,  the  Just- 
enacted  Health  Planning  and  Resources  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1979  also  reveal 
a  commitment  to  a  procompetition  policy.  In 
that  law.  Congress  wisely  Identified  as  a  na- 
tional health  priority  "the  strengthening  of 
competitive  forces  in  the  health  services  in- 
dustry. .  .  ."  The  FTC  Is  currently  doing 
more  to  strengthen  such  forces  than  anyone 
else. 

A  somewhat  more  debatable  issue  raised  by 
Amendment  523  is  the  FTC's  power  to  issue 
regulations  overriding  anticompetitive  state 
laws  and  regulations.  While  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  state  laws  ought  not 
to  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  federal  bureau- 
crats, some  other  important  principles  may 
also  be  at  stake  here.  In  fact,  the  FTC's  posi- 
tions in  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  may 
be  seen  as  highly  antlregulatory.  since  the 
prop>osals  have  sought  to  remove  serious  re- 
straints of  trade  that  are  embodied  In  state 
regulatory  programs  and  legislation.  The  fact 


must  be  faced  that  political  processes  do  not 
always  allow  consumers  a  fair  chance  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  "special-Interest" 
legislation,  and  it  may  be  seen  as  desirable  to 
have  Congress'  time-honored  national  poUcy 
favorable  to  competition,  as  embodied  In  the 
antitrust  laws,  occasionally  asserted  to  In- 
validate egregious  violations  by  the  states 
of  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and  com- 
petition. There  are  many  reasons  why  Con- 
gress and  the  public  might  wish  to  have  the 
FTC  scrutinize  state  regulatory  programs 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  Commission — 
unlike,  say.  federal  Judges — is.  in  the  final 
analysis,  accountable  to  Congress  for  what 
it  does  In  the  name  of  competition. 

Finally,  the  point  I  would  moat  like  to 
Impress  upon  you  Is  that  preservation  of  the 
anticompetitive  status  quo  in  this  Industry 
can  only  end  In  government's  assuming  an 
Intolerably  large  role  m  the  health  care  sec- 
tor. Without  an  Increase  In  competition,  the 
cost  of  health  care  will  remain  uncontroUed 
until  Congress  can  no  longer  resist  the  pres- 
sure to  Intrude  in  a  heavyhanded  regulatory 
manner.  To  eliminate  the  FTC  as  the  lead- 
ing and  most  expert  advocate  of  competition 
in  this  Industry  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  greatly  increase  the  already  dan- 
geroxis  probabiUty  that  this  huge  and  singu- 
larly important  industry  wlU  soon  be  govem- 
ment-controUed  in  all  of  Its  important  as- 
pects. Only  shortsighted  senators  win  think 
they  are  truly  striking  a  blow  for  freedom 
and  free  enterprise  in  voting  to  adopt 
Amendment  623. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance.  If  the  relevant  committees  of  the 
Senate  should  think  It  would  be  helpful 
I  would  be  pleased  to  be  Invited  to  testify  on 
antitrust  enforcement  in  the  health  care 
sector  In  order  to  state  more  fully  the  basis 
for  my  view  that  competition's  suppression 
by  industry  Interests  Is  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  of  health  care  costs  and  that  re- 
storing competition  is  the  most  promising 
strategy  for  solving  that  problem. 
Most  sincerely, 

Clark  C.  Havicbcbst, 

Professor  of  Lav. 

The   AWTH'KuaT    Laws,   the   Federai.   Trade 

Commission,  and  Cost  Containment* 

(By  Clark  C.  Havighurst) 

Antitrust  enforcement  In  the  health  care 
Industry  has  so  far  raised  more  questions 
than  it  has  answered.  Many  physicians  are 
upset  by  what  they  have  seen,  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  are  at  least  puzzled.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  are  major  inconsistencies 
between  what  the  F^ederal  Trade  Commission 
is  doing  and  what  other  elements  of  the  fed- 
eral government  are  doing  in  health  care. 

I  shall  argue  that  the  antitrust  enforce- 
ment effort  makes  sense,  although  there  is 
no  way  that  most  observers  could  know  It. 
Many  things  that  have  so  far  met  the  public 
eye  are  not  well  calculated  to  Induce  under- 
standing of  or  inspire  sympathy  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (PTC)  effort.  But 
there  Is  a  substantial  lag  In  public  percep- 
tions about  enforcement  policy  because  the 
agencies  Investigate  matters  at  considerable 
length  before  they  take  action,  and.  during 
the  investigative  stage,  tend  to  work  some- 


*  Presented  in  a  panel.  Promising  Ap- 
proaches in  Cost  Containment,  as  part  of  the 
1979  Annual  Health  Conference  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Cost  Contain- 
TTient  and  Resource  Allocation  in  Health  Care, 
held  May  10  and  II.  1979. 

This  study  was  supported  by  Orant  No. 
HS  01639  from  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research,  DHEW. 

Although  the  author  has  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Competition,  the  views  and  per- 
ceptions expressed  are  not  necessarily  shared 
by  the  Commission  or  Its  staff. 
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what  In  secret  to  protect  the  parties  in- 
volved. Thus,  a  complaint  In  a  particular 
matter  will  be  Issued  only  after  a  long  Inves- 
tigation. Moreover,  a  definitive  decision  on  a 
matter  raised  In  a  complaint  comes  only  after 
litigation.  As  a  consequence,  the  public  rec- 
ord does  not  accurately  reveal  what  Is  In 
fact  going  on  today. 

I  will  argue  that,  although  the  PTC  first 
tackled  this  industry  only  a  short  time  ago 
and  began  its  effort  In  total  Ignorance,  Its 
staff  Is  now  further  out  on  the  learning  curve 
than  the  public  has  any  reason  to  Icnow.  I 
want  to  show  how  the  enforcement  effort  has 
evolved  over  time  and  to  mention  some  cur- 
rent developments  to  establish  that  this  is 
a  more  sensible  enterprise  than  it  has  ap- 
peared to  be. 

At  least  as  antitrust  legal  doctrine  goes,  the 
Issues  being  raised  in  this  industry  are  not 
terribly  controversial— at  least  in  the  areas 
where  I  think  the  FTC  Is  going  to  be  most 
active.  Some  areas  are  indeed  quite  difficult, 
but  the  basic  effort  these  days  Is  in  areas 
where  the  problem  is  simply  to  extend  fairly 
well  established  and  well  supported  legal 
principles  to  facts  presented  by  a  somewhat 
unusual  industry.  That  body  of  law  devel- 
oped under  section  one  of  the  Sherman  Act," 
which  prohlbiu  contracts,  combinations,  and 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.  Nearly  90 
years  of  Jurisprudence  have  developed  what 
that  prohibition  means.  In  general,  the  law 
applies  to  organizations  of  competitors  who 
agree  and  act  among  themselves  in  ways  that 
may  reduce  competition.  Medical  societies 
and  other  professional  organizations  must 
all  pass  muster  under  the  Sherman  Law. 

Antitrust  doctrine  leaves  very  little  room 
to  ask  whether  competition  is  a  good  or  bad 
thing.  The  law  presumes  that  it  is  the  most 
desirable  way  to  organize  and  carry  on  any 
form  of  economic  activity  that  Congress  has 
not  made  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
The  law  also  presumes  that  the  results  that 
competition  would  yield  will  be  preferable 
to  anything  that  industrywide  groups  might 
volunteer,  and  for  the  most  part  it  does  not 
even   permit   argument   on   this   point 

The  only  issue  In  an  antitrust  case  la 
whether  competition  as  a  process  has  been 
harmed.  In  a  recent  Supreme  Court  case  » the 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
argued  that  It  was  Justified  in  having  an 
ethical  code  provision  that  proscribed  com- 
petitive bidding  for  engineering  Jobs.  They 
argued  that  competitive  bidding  would  be 
dangerous  because  the  low  bidder  would  be 
under  pressure  to  cut  comers  and  not  do  his 
work  thoroughly,  causing  bridges  and  other 
Structures  to  collapse  aad  people  to  be 
injured.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
whether  or  not  that  assertion  was  true  it 
J^  not  legally  relevant.'  The  question  in' an 
antitrust  case  is  simply  whether  competi- 
tion has  been  injured,  and  in  that  casT  of 

^ti'J^n",  ^^  ."**"•  "  °'"'  ^^^^  that  com- 
Tn^!!^  "  '*«^t'-"«:tlve  or  not  helpful  in  this 
r^^II'  2?*  ""^*  ^^^  that  argument  to 
a)ngress.  The  courts  are  not  likely  to  listen 

H.^I?*'  t'JT  ?*'"'  Principles  m  mind,  we  can 
^^L^^^^fl^""^ '«"'  »t  the  role  of  antitrust 
in  the  health  sector.  We  do  not  have  to  go 

e^^  l"^  '"y  *'"'  P"^"'^""  P«n)oses.  the 
effort  began  In   1975.  although  one  caie  In 

^^•,  ?!.*"*'^*=*°  Medical  Association  was 
things  it  did  to  the  Oroup  Health  Assocla 

iZuc^lT*''^'^''-  °^' «"t  that  ca^tS^ 
practically  alone  untU  1976,  when  in  thn 
GoWfarb  case,  the  Supreme  6oun  held  that 
anTfr.'^r  '""J^'^t  to  the  antitrust  la^ 
the  T  Tr  ""  "°  '»P»«1  "e-nptVon  fl? 
m,tw  "'"*'*  "learned"  professions'  i^ev°- 
ously.  many  p«op,e  had  thought  that  some 
^owprofessionals  were  not  engageS  ln?r^; 
footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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or  commerce  and  were  therefore  beyond  the 
scope  of  antitrust. 

When  the  Goldfarb  case  was  decided,  the 
antitrust  enforcement  agencies  began  to  look 
at  the  professions  and  their  collective  en- 
deavors to  see  whether  anything  required 
the  prosecutors'  attention.  They  found  a  good 
number  of  things  in  all  the  professions, 
but,  particularly  because  rising  health  care 
costs  were  a  significant  factor  to  overall  in- 
flation in  1975,  the  PTC,  Jumping  on  a  po- 
litical bandwagon,  aimounced  a  campaign 
to  promote  competition  In  health  care  with 
the  object  of  lowering  costs,  among  other 
things. 

The  agencies  first  looked  at  what  seemed 
to  be  rather  obvious  antitrust  violations  in 
health  care.  Judged  in  the  light  of  precedent. 
Their  approach  simply  took  legal  doctrine 
developed  in  other  Industries  and  applied  it 
by  analogy  to  health  care.  Because  the  agen- 
cies lacked  sophistication  about  the  Industry, 
they  were  unable  to  make  very  refined  Judg- 
ments about  whether  the  law  really  fit  the 
facts  or  whether  applying  the  law  in  a  partic- 
ular case  was  really  a  good  idea,  in  the  sense 
that  it  could  be  expected  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic. As  a  result,  the  "trustbusters"  tended  to 
act  in  a  somewhat  knee-jerk  fashion  in  exer- 
cising their  prosecutorial  discretion  to  pur- 
sue certain  matters. 

One  of  the  first  cases  they  brought  in- 
volved restrictions  imposed  by  the  medical 
profession  on  professional  advertising."  One 
can  ask  why  that  particular  target  was 
chosen  instead  of  some  other  ones.  Many  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  this  Industry  involves 
only  that  issue,  but  my  sense  is  that  it  is 
really  quite  a  peripheral  matter — certainly 
not  the  linchpin  of  the  total  effort.  It  was. 
however,  an  obvious  violation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Commission,  and  it  must 
surely  have  seemed  like  a  good  place  to  start. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  still  very  unlikely  that 
the  benefits  from  that  decision  when  it  is 
final— assuming  that  the  Commission  affirms 
the  administrative  law  Judge's  recent  deci- 
sion'—will  be  either  immediate  or  very 
great.  While  I  think  there  are  some  positive 
aspects  to  the  case,  which  I  will  not  go  into, 
if  one  now  had  to  choose  the  most  important 
trade  restraints  in  the  health  care  industry. 
I  doubt  If  advertising  restrictions  would  be 
high  on  the  list. 

One  thing  antitrust  enforcers  naturally 
look  for  In  any  Industry  is  price  fixing.  The 
lawyers  in  the  Goldfarb  case  were  engaged  In 
price  fixing,  but.  when  the  prosecutors  looked 
for  comparable  activities  in  the  health  sec- 
tor, they  found  very  little.  One  thing  they 
did  find  was  relative  value  studies,  and  they 
proceeded,  by  threats  of  prosecution,  to  ob- 
tain a  number  of  consent  orders  against  such 
professionally  promulgated  studies.  Their 
legal  theory  was  rather  simple.  "Gee."  they 
said,  "this  is  Just  like  what  the  cement  in- 
dustry did  back  in  the  old  Basing  Point  cases." 
where  they  circulated  a  pricing  formula  and 
everybody's  prices  looked  exactly  like  every- 
body else's.  Since  that  is  what  the  medical 
profession  Is  doing,  it  must  be  illegal,  too." 
Now.  although  that  Is  a  simplistic  analysis, 
relative  value  studies  do  raise  real  Issues  that 
I  shall  later  try  to  fit  into  the  context  of  cur- 
rent enforcement  efforts. 

Another  price-fixing  problem  quickly  per- 
ceived by  the  antitrust  enforcers  lay  in  the 
relation  between  the  medical  profession  and 
the  Blue  Shield  plans.  The  basic  idea  was 
that  If  the  profession  controls  a  Blue  Shield 
plan,  it  in  fact  fixes  prices,  because  the  doc- 
tors decide  what  they  will  be  paid  On  the 
basis  of  that  perception,  the  FTX:;  launched  a 
major  Investigation  in  1976.  Only  recently 
that  investigation  has  resulted  in  a  major 
staff  report  recommending  that  the  Commis- 
sion investigate  the  matter  further  and  ulti- 
mately prohibit  professional  participation  in 
control  of  Blue  Shield  plans.* 


The  price-fixing  charge  was  very  slippery 
and.  until  analyzed  and  worked  through 
with  care.  Is  unconvlnctog.  In  their  recent 
report,  however,  the  staff  have  worked  the 
issue  through  with  greater  understanding 
and  have  appreciated  and  adequately  dealt 
with  the  complexities.  But  the  FTC's  initial 
plunge  Into  this  area  was  taken  without  a 
full  understanding  of  health  care  financing, 
the  dynamics  of  the  medical  marketplace,  or 
the  complex  forms  that  price  competition 
can  take  among  health  care  providers.  I  shall 
return  to  the  Blue  Shield  problem  later  to 
show  how.  when  reviewed  in  context,  a  great 
deal  more  is  involved  than  Just  the  notion 
that  doctors  use  Blue  Shield  to  fix  prices. 

Another  problem  area  that  the  Commission 
staff  Jumped  into  in  the  early  days  was  the 
matter  of  medical  school  accreditation.  They 
Intervened  in  a  proceeding  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  to  challenge  the  American 
Medical  Association's  (AMA)  role  In  the 
Liaison  Committee  on  Medical  Education." 
The  staff's  argument  again,  I  thtok.  reflected 
a  knee-jerk  reaction  by  trustbusters  rather 
than  a  full  appraisal.  Looking  at  some  of  the 
economists'  older  writings  about  the  health 
sector,  they  concluded  that  the  profession 
had  restricted  the  supply  of  physicians  by 
limiting  the  size  and  number  of  medical 
schools.  This  perception  seems  to  have  trig- 
gered their  intervention.  We  all  know  now. 
however,  that  the  supply  of  physdcians  is. 
if  anything,  out  of  control  in  the  other  di- 
rection. Many  nonphysiclans  now  perceive 
that,  due  to  recent  increases  In  the  medical 
student  population,  we  shall  soon  have  too 
many  physicians.  For  this  reason,  the  FTC 
has  found  it  hard  to  state  a  very  convincing 
objection  to  the  A.M.A.'s  role  in  the  accredi- 
tation of  medical  schools. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  a  good  case  can 
be  made.  Indeed,  with  a  colleague.  I  filed  a 
statement  in  the  Office  of  Education  pro- 
ceeding supporting  the  PTC  on  what  I  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  were  very  speculative 
grounds.  Our  general  argument,  which  I  am 
sure  would  antagonize  physicians,  was  that 
too  much  professional  control  over  medical 
education  tends  to  narrow  the  range  of  prod- 
ucts produced — that  is.  tends  to  dictate  too 
rigidly  the  types  of  physicians  available  to 
consumers.  In  particular,  we  were  concerned 
that  medical  education  under  central  control 
promotes  a  particular  professional  ideology 
that  contributes  to  the  problem  of  health 
care  costs  and  to  the  system's  unresponsive- 
ness to  consumers'  other  concerns.  We  argued 
that  professional  solidarity  fostered  by  un- 
due uniformity  in  the  educational  process 
reduces  opportunities  for  experimentation 
in  health  care  delivery  and  ultimately  for 
competition.  I  obviously  cannot  develop  this 
tendentious  argument  fully  here,  but  it  Is 
interesting  to  observe  that  concerns  of  this 
kind  underlie  the  general  antitrust  princi- 
ple that  centralizing  decisions  In  producers' 
hands  is  an  unreliable  public  policy. 

The  antitrust  enforcers'  early  concerns  in 
this  industry  also  included  a  number  of 
things  in  the  area  of  health  manpower.  The 
Issue,  in  its  broadest  aspect.  Is  who  decides 
who  does  what  in  the  medical  care  system. 
Legally,  the  problems  fall  under  the  head- 
ings of  market  division,  boycotts,  and  con- 
trol of  competitors'  market  opportunities. 
Specialty  certification,  hospital  prlvlltges. 
and  control  over  nonphysldan  personnel  all 
raised  concerns  that  led  the  Commission  staff 
to  launch  various  kinds  of  investigations. 
Very  little  action  has  been  taken,  however, 
and  none  of  these  areas  Is  at  this  point  a 
matter  of  high  priority— which  is  not  to  say 
that  they  are  not  still  being  looked  at. 

All  the  things  I  have  discussed  are  varia- 
tions on  traditional  restraints  of  trade,  but 
they  constitute  a  very  miscellaneous  list.  It 
seems  to  have  no  overall  coherence,  and  It 
reveals  no  fundamental  sense  of  purpose  or 
any  overall  concept  of  how  competition  can 
best  serve  consumer  interests  in  the  industry 
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or  of  what  the  industry  would  look  like  U  it 
were  competitive.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the 
initiatives  there  appeared  to  be  some  sig- 
nificant misconceptions  about  how  competi- 
tion functions  or  should  function  in  the 
health  care  field.  Despite  these  criticisms.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  early  efforts  were  de- 
sirable. My  main  point  here,  however,  is  that 
more  recent  enforcement  efforts  are  of  much 
greater  Importance  than  these  early  ones. 

I  now  argue  that  a  new  sophistication  is 
at  work,  emd  that  there  is  a  new  and  im- 
portant focus  to  antitrust  enforcement  ef- 
forts. Those  efforts  are  now  directed  primarily 
toward  improving  the  prospects  for  competi- 
tively Induced  change  In  the  financing  sys- 
tem. When  I  refer  to  the  financing  system  I 
mean  both  financing  and  delivery  because 
what  Is  needed  is  Increased  integration  of 
the  financing  of  care  with  its  delivery.  Thus, 
alternative  delivery  systems  are  very  much 
a  part  of  the  competitive  picture  contem- 
plated. There  Is  at  the  FTC  at  least  a  new 
recognition  that  the  greatest  payoff  from 
antitrust  enforcement  to  this  Industry — to 
cost  containment  specifically — will  come 
from  this  area.  Antitrust  authorities  also 
sense  that  the  quality  of  care  is  not  as  much 
involved  in  initiatives  here,  and  they  are 
more  secure  when  they  deal  with  the  bard 
economics  of  the  Industry  and  with  what 
things  cost  rather  than  with  things  that  more 
directly  or  obviously  affect  the  quality  of 
care. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  antltrxist  can,  by 
itself,  totally  reform  the  flnancinc  .^vstem. 
We  still  have  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  We 
still  have  tax  laws  that  Induce  overinsurance 
and  overspending  on  health  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  antitrust  may  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal,  and  I  propose,  though  not  in 
much  detail,  to  describe  a  number  of  toltia- 
tives  which  the  commission  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Department 
have  under  consideration  and  which  do  affect 
the  financing  system's  ability  to  change  in 
accordance  with  consumers'  concerns  about 
costs  and  other  things.  Let  me  simply  list 
a  number  of  practices  involving  probable 
antitrust  violations  by  organized  medicine 
that  are  currently  in  some  way  on  the  prose- 
cutors' agendA. 

First  is  the  matter  of  professional  boycotts 
of  third  parties  or  of  other  professionals  and 
institutions  that  do  things  In  ways  that  the 
medical  profession  finds  objectionable.  The 
commission  recently  filed  complaints  against 
two  Indiana  dental  associations  for  sponsor- 
ing agreements  among  their  members  not  to 
supply  roentgenograms  to  dental  insurers, 
who  needed  them  to  Judge  the  appropriate- 
ness of  care."  The  dentists'  claim  was.  of 
course,  that  it  interfered  with  the  dentist- 
patient  relation  and  professional  Independ- 
ence. The  Indiana  Dental  Association  settled 
the  case,  but  a  splinter  group  is  litigating 
the  matter,  partly  on  the  basis  that  it  is  a 
labor  organization  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws— which  it  certainly  is  not.>»  Several 
other  significant  boycotts  are  under  study. 
The  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  boy- 
cotted a  large  health  insurer  and  got  it  to 
change  certain  cost-containment  policies  it 
had  adopted.  That  case  has  Just  recently 
resulted  in  a  complaint." 

Several  other  boycott  cases  under  study  in- 
volve restraints  on  HMOs,  particularly  the 
denial  of  staff  privileges  to  HMO  physicians 
and  concerned  refusals  to  accept  their  refer- 
rals. One  case  in  Florida,  brought  by  the 
Justice  Department,  challenges  a  medical 
society  which  did  nothing  more  than  pass 
a  resolution  against  an  HMO."  One  could 
argue  that  the  resolution  was  only  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  but  when  a  professional 
society's  opinion  triggers  overt  antlcompeti- 
tlves.  then  I  think  it  U  illegal." 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Where  the  possibility  of  boycott  exists,  the 
profession  can  usually  get  the  concessions 
its  asks  from  the  insurer.  In  other  words,  col- 
lective bargaining  lends  to  ensue,  and  col- 
lective bargaining  is  itself  illegal  where  the 
labor  exemption  (available  only  to  employees, 
not  todependent  entrepreneurs)  does  not 
apply.  In  Its  Michigan  State  Medical  Society 
complaint,  the  PTC  alleges  that  the  plan  and 
the  medical  society  negotiated  over  the  terms 
of  cost-containment  arrangements  and 
entered  into  agreements.  The  Commission 
seeks  to  have  all  such  collective  negotiations 
declared  unlawful.  It  will  surprise  a  lot  of 
people  to  learn  that  collective  bargaintog  is 
not  permitted  under  the  antitrust  laws  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  standard  form  of  doing 
business  in  this  todustry;  but  competition 
requires  individual  bargatoing  between  indi- 
vidual providers  or  small  provider  groups  and 
individual  plans.  Boycotts  and  collective  bar- 
gaining are  Illegal  because  they  restrain  the 
independent  action  of  the  third  parties, 
who  should  be  in  a  position  to  design  reim- 
bursement methods  and  other  policies  to 
meet  the  consumer's  concern  about  costs  and 
other  matters.  Competing  solo  practition- 
ers and  organized  group  practices  must 
decide  for  themselves  whether  to  accept  the 
terms  and  arrangements  offered.  That  is  how 
competition  works. 

The  medical  profession  has  prevented  third 
parties  in  other  ways  from  procuring  physi- 
cians' services  on  competitive  terms  rather 
than  on  the  profession's  own  terms.  Relative 
value  studies  can  be  viewed  as  a  way  to 
discourage  third  parties  from  independent 
initiatives,  or  at  least  vigorous  initiatives,  in 
deciding  how  physicians  should  be  paid. 
Despite  a  recent  case  holding  otherwise." 
the  organized  profession  should.  I  think,  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  propose  to  third 
parties  how  physicians  should  be  compen- 
sated.'" Such  proposals  usually  come  with 
some  implicit  threat  of  sanction  if  they  are 
not  adopted  or  are  departed  from  to  material 
ways.  Moreover,  third  parties  may  not  be 
anxious  to  compete  In  procuring  physicians' 
services,  and  may  be  glad  to  have  the  pro- 
fession prescribe  the  limits  of  their  conduct. 

Peer  review  raises  the  same  problems.  It 
will  be  very  difficult  for  physicians  to  under- 
stand that  the  antitrust  laws  would  not 
regard  it  as  a  useful  public  service  for  the 
profession  to  review  fees  or  the  appropriate- 
ness of  utilization  for  insurance  companies. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  profession  has  felt  very  strongly  that 
these  are  matters  to  be  kept  to  the  hands 
of  the  profession  rather  than  entrusted  to 
competing  health  plans.  But.  in  a  competi- 
tive world — which  the  smtitrust  laws  require 
us  to  create  where  we  do  not  have  it — It  is 
crucial  that  decisions  about  economic  mat- 
ters be  made  on  a  decentralized  basis  by 
plans  that  have  an  incentive  to  satisfy  con- 
sumers. Obviously,  if  the  antitrust  laws  and 
given  their  due  effect,  we  are  in  for  a  rather 
substantial  revolution  in  the  way  the  pro- 
fession deals  with  matters  of  economics. 

The  profession  has  long  sought  to  prevent 
physicians  from  entering  into  contracts  with 
independent  third  parties  who.  in  effect,  re- 
tall  their  services.  For  example,  the  AMA's 
code  of  ethics  includes  restrictions  on  con- 
tract practice."  That  egreglously  anticom- 
petitive ethical  provision  was  also  over- 
turned by  the  FTC's  administrative  law  Judge 
in  the  case  Involving  advertising  restric- 
tions." My  sense  Is  that  that  aspect  of  the 
case  may  be  more  Important  than  lifting  the 
restrictions  on  advertising.  Physicians  must 
be  able  to  sell  their  services  to  third  parties 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  themselves  alone.  In 
a  competitive  market,  physicians  will  have  s 
variety  of  opportunities  and  must  decide 
among  them.  The  antitrust  laws  will  help  to 
prevent  a  single  buyer  from  limiting  those 
opportunities  and  will  allow  small  provider 
groups  to  organize  competitive  alternatives.'" 


Next,  we  return  to  the  Commission's  Blue 
Shield  report  and  proposed  rule.-'  In  its  re- 
port, the  staff  satisfactorily  addressed  the 
argument  that  the  marketplace  disciplines 
a  Blue  Shield  plan  sufficiently  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  what  It  can  do  to  line  the 
doctors'  pockets.  "The  conclusion  Is,  as  I  think 
it  has  to  be,  that  the  marketplace  is  not  com- 
petitive, primarily  because  commercial  insur- 
ers are  quite  unable  to  deal  with  physicians 
directly  on  a  competitive  basis.  Because  the 
insurers  are  subject  to  boycotts  and  other 
professional  restratots.  they  have  kept  their 
distance  from  providers  and  confined  them- 
selves to  dealing  with  patients  rather  than 
with  providers  directly.  It  thus  seems  that 
the  Blue  Shield  plans  do  have  market  power 
that  they  can  exert  on  behalf  of  physicians, 
and  I  think  the  Blue  Shield  rule  is  necessary 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  campaign  to  keep  the 
medical  profession  from  dictating  how  health 
care  is  financed  and  bow  physician  services 
are  bought  and  sold. 

The  Commission's  Blue  Shield  report  also 
raises  questions  about  other  financing  plans 
that  the  organized  medical  profession  con- 
trols. Foundations  for  medical  care  and  In- 
dividual practices  associations  are  frequently 
sponsored  or  controlled  to  some  measure  by 
county  or  state  medical  societies.  The  ground 
for  antitrust  concern  is  that  these  plans 
resemble  Blue  Shield  plans  and  help  the 
profession  to  dominate  the  economics  of 
medicine.  The  Blue  Shield  report  simply  asks 
whether  individual  practice  associations 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  that 
apply  to  Blue  Shield  plans  and  suggests  some 
reasons  why  they  should  be.=  At  any  rate,  it 
Is  Important  that  we  imderstand  that  the 
Issue  here  is  part  of  the  larger  Issue  of  the 
medical  profession's  domtoatlon  of  the 
financing  system. 

These  remarks  sum  up  what  I  regard  as 
the  Important  elements  to  the  recent  anti- 
trust campaign  in  the  medical  care  industry. 
Most  physicians  will  find  aU  of  thU  quite 
unpalatable.  I  expect,  and  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  It  does  challenge  some  very  funda- 
mental precepts  of  their  profession.  Neverthe- 
less, acceptance  of  antitrust  enforcement  as 
a  fact  of  life  is  the  best  route  available  to 
doctors  because  it  leads  away  from  govern- 
ment domtoatlon  in  the  long  run.  I  think  it 
important  that  the  profession  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish among  Its  various  perceived  enemies, 
particularly  between  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  PTC  on  the  other.  "The  analogy 
that  I  use.  though  I  always  have  to  apologize 
for  It.  Is  that  of  a  nation  losing  a  war  that  Is 
t>elng  fought  on  two  fronts  but  with  enough 
power  left  to  choose  tlie  enemy  to  which  it 
will  surrender.  Physicians,  too.  can  have  some 
say  about  the  ktod  of  regime  they  would  like 
to  live  under  to  the  future. 

My  final  point  Is  that  an  assertion  that 
the  antitrust  laws  have  been  violated  does 
not  always  call  toto  question  the  motives  of 
the  people  Involved  or  attribute  to  them  a 
conspiratorial  Intent  to  suppress  competi- 
tion and  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  consum- 
er's expense.  The  point  may  simply  be  that 
particular  concerted  actions,  however  well 
motivated  they  may  have  been,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  competitive  noras  On  this 
basis  alone,  they  may  be  declared  unlawful. 
This  means  that  the  antitrust  laws  may  be 
successfully  tovoked  against  traditional  prac- 
tices and  institutions  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion without  Impugning  the  motives  either 
of  the  profession  as  a  whole  or  of  the  dedi- 
cated professionals  who  have  sought  to  im- 
prove the  profession's  performance.  That  so- 
ciety now  seeks  a  better  mode  of  social  con- 
trol over  this  Industry  and  Invokes  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  achieve  It  requires  no  apology 
by  either  the  enforcement  agencies  or  the 
profession  whose  traditional  practices  are 
questioned.  Perhaps  these  observations  will 
help  physicians  view  antitrust  enforcement 
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less  as  an  attack  on  their  profession's  Integ- 
rity than  as  an  attempt  to  Invoke  the  neutral 
principles  of  the  free  enterprise  system  as  a 
better  answer  to  real  problems  than  the 
statists'  regulatory  solutions  would  be. 
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Mr  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  out  of  my  approxi- 
mately 5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
I  would  like  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  I  have  been  beat  about 
the  ears  in  this  Chamber  several  times 
because  I  wanted  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment I  thought  was  good,  but  the  com- 
mittro  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
scrutinize  that  amendment 
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I  understand  the  medical  profession, 
the  dentists,  and  others.  They  have  local 
peer-review  groups.  They  have  State 
peer-review  groups.  They  have  a  licens- 
ing board.  They  have  those  procedures. 
As  Governor,  I  thought  we  had  a 
pretty  good  one  in  our  State. 

But,  then  we  talked  to  the  dentists, 
we  have  now  talked  to  the  Commission, 
and  they  have  agreed  to  hold  off.  I  have 
a  letter  I  can  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  probably  should. 

I  accepted  the  chairman's  assurance. 
At  the  same  time,  I  assure  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  I  will  promptly  conduct 
vigorous  oversight  hearings  in  these 
areas. 

So,  I  want  to  be  helpful.  I  want  to  be 
in  a  position  to  do  the  right  thing.  But, 
I  am  going  to  have  to  oppose  the  Sena.- 
tor's  amendment  because  we  just  simply 
have  not  had  time  to  get  into  the  area 
which  the  Senator  wants  to  exclude. 

I  think  we  have  shown  that  we  are 
trying  to  approach  our  problems  here 
in  a  responsible  manner.  10  long  days 
of  hearings,  we  went  into  all  the  facets 
in  those  days,  and  we  picked  those  things 
that  I  think  the  hearings  expressed 
where  they  needed  to  change. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  bring  this 
up  for  an  up-or-down  vote,  that  he 
would  take  my  assurance  that  we  will 
hold  vigorous  hearings,  and,  in  fact,  I 
believe  so  much  in  oversight  that  I 
insisted  that  if  this  legislation  passes, 
that  the  committee  hold  oversight  of  the 
FTC  at  least  once  every  6  months,  and 
that  we  will  get  into  that  and  have  that 
in  60  days. 

We  have  some  other  things  that  are 
important  to  us.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  press  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond,  first,  by  saying  that  my  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  desire  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  hold  hear- 
ings. It  is,  in  fact,  a  2-year  period  to 
give  him  the  time  to  do  that. 

I  will  accept  his  assurance,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  he  will 
hold  those  oversight  hearings.  I  have 
no  doubt  when  he  makes  a  commitment 
he  will  keep  it. 

I  do  not  have  the  same  faith  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  do  not 
have  the  same  belief  that,  if  we  give 
them  that  ro<Mn,  we  can  accept  the  fact 
they  will  abide  by  that. 

I  think  they  have  shown,  by  their  ac- 
tions in  the  past,  that  if  we  want  to  con- 
strain them,  we  better  constrain  them. 
But.  I  did  draw  the  amendment  so  it 
is  not  permanent.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
permanently,  and  in  a  sweeping  way.  do 
away  with  the  possibility  forever,  but 
only  for  2  years,  so  that  the  Congress  can 
hold  those  oversight  hearings,  and  can 
conduct  that  investigation,  and  can 
make  that  decision. 

Mr.   PORD.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PORD.  We  started,  I  believe,  in 


September  and  October  with  the  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  that  is  here  now. 
Does  the  Senator's  amendment  preclude 
us  from  going  ahead  with  legislation? 
He  said  "no"  for  2  years. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  will  say  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  Senator  concerning  the 
legislative  authority  of  his  committee.  It 
has  to  do  only  with  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  FTC. 

Mr.  PORD.  If  we  authorize  them  to  go 
ahead  imder  legislation,  we  probably 
could  lose  a  year. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If .  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
came  forward  with  legislation,  and  it  was 
passed  by  Congress,  it  certainly  would 
supersede  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  doubt  seriously  that  if 
we  put  in  a  provision  for  2  years,  and  it 

becomes  law 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  a  prohibition 
on  the  PTC.  It  is  not  a  prohibition  on 
the  committee  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  a  prohibition  on  the 
FTC.  and  we  want  to  get  them  straight- 
ened out,  or  put  them  on  the  right  track, 
or  put  them  in  the  corridor.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  precluding  us.  We  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  do  it.  We  have  the  let- 
ters here. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  hope  this  is  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  do 
not  have  much  time  remaining. 

Mr.  PORD.  Neither  of  us  has  much 
time  remaining,  if  we  are  going  to  vote 
at  7:30. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  years,  each  of  us  in  the  Senate 
has  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
growth  of  Federal  bureaucracy  and  gov- 
ernmental interference  in  the  lives  of 
the  pubhc.  and  the  urgent  need  for  con- 
gressional oversight  of  regulatory  proc- 
ess. Nowhere  in  the  vast  realm  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  need  for  in- 
creased congressional  scrutiny  better  il- 
lustrated than  with  respect  to  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Since  1975  the  FTC,  under  the  guise 
of  its  rulemaking  authority  which  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Warranty-Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvement  Act,  has  launched 
numerous  investigations  (over  25)  aimed 
at  promulgating  trade  regulation  rules 
which  go  far  beyond  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, and  extend  the  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  areas  that  are, 
and  have  been,  regulated  by  all  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

As  an  example.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  FTC's  efforts  to  develop 
trade  regulation  rules  to  determine  who 
is,  and  who  is  not,  qualified  to  render 
certain  health-care  services  directly  to 
the  pubUc.  My  State  and  all  of  the  other 
States  have  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  this  matter — laws  that  were 
designed  and  enacted  to  assure  quality 
health  care,  and  not,  as  the  FTC  would 
have  it,  to  stifle  or  impede  competition. 
They  were  enacted  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  public.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  the  FTC  has  the  expertise  in  health, 
the  omniscience,  if  you  will,  to  decide 
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for  the  respective  States  who  has.  and 
who  does  not  have,  the  professional  edu- 
cation and  training  necessary  to  provide 
high-quality  health  services  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  that  is  precisely  what  the  FTC, 
the  self-appointed  agency  of  supreme 
knowledge  in  health,  and  in  most  other 
facets  of  life,  is  attempting  to  do,  and 
vitiate  the  statutes  of  all  of  the  States  in 
the  process. 

I  believe  my  State  and  all  of  the  other 
States  can  get  along  very  well  without 
this  kind  of  intrusion  and  interference. 
Hiis  is  not  my  opinion  alone.  In  response 
to  the  PTC  regarding  the  FTC  investiga- 
tion of  the  dental  services  delivery  sys- 
tems, the  Attorney  General  of  Kansas 
said: 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  Is  a  matter 
which  should  be  handled  exclusively  by  the 
states  without  interference  by  the  federal 
government.  Your  concern  Is  appreciated  but 
I  believe  that  the  states  should  be  able  to 
select  which  health  care  services  it  will  allow 
on  a  direct  service  basis.  I  urge  you  to  dis- 
continue your  activity  In  this  area  In  the 
state  of  Kansas. 

In  connection  with  the  same  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  another  State  Attorney 
General  (Montana)  told  the  FTC: 

I  also  disagree  with  the  concept  which  the 
FTC  Is  advocating  by  this  Rule  and  others  it 
is  now  proposing,  that  its  regulations  or  rules 
supersede  and  in  effect  repeal  conflicting 
state  law.  I  personally  do  not  believe  this  to 
be  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  the  granting  of 
rule-making  authority  to  your  agency  .  .  . 
I  do  not  strenuously  oblect  to  the  federal 
government  taking  legislative  action  In  areas 
of  social  concern  when  the  states  have  failed 
or  refused  to  act.  I  do,  however,  strongly  ob- 
ject to  such  action  when  the  states  have  al- 
ready acted  responsibly  to  resolve  a  problem 
In  their  own  way  as  they  have  In  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  President,  the  kinds  of  activities 
referred  to  by  these  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral are  examples  of  the  extremely  ques- 
tionable, burdensome,  and  costly  pro- 
ceedings that  would  be  held  in  abeyance 
by  the  amendment  I  am  introducing  with 
my  colleagues  from  Montana  and  others, 
until  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  entire  problem  in  depth, 
and  subsequently  to  confirm  further  that 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act  did  not  intend  to  give  the  Commission 
In  its  rulemaking  authority  the  imbridled 
power  to  override  State  laws,  nor  to  pre- 
empt State  regulatory  agencies  from 
carrying  out  their  legitimate  and  tradl- 
tionad  functions. 

Since  1976,  the  FTC  has  continually, 
but  unsuccessfully,  sought  in  Congress, 
and  advocated  in  the  courts,  questionable 
statutory  jurisdiction  over  nonprofit  pro- 
fessional associations  by  pursuing  com- 
plaints under  section  5  of  its  act  against 
the  American  Dental  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  var- 
ious State  and  local  nonprofit  profes- 
sional associations  regarding  ethical  re- 
strictions on  advertising  of  professional 
services.  These  administrative  law  pro- 
ceedings have  been  continued,  and  are 
continuing,  despite  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  professional  associations  have  con- 
formed their  ethical  codes  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Bates  against 
Osteen,  regarding  lawyer  advertising,  to 


allow  for  the  advertising  of  routine 
health-care  services  as  long  as  it  is  not 
done  in  a  false  or  deceptive  manner. 

In  addition,  the  FTC  has  also  devel- 
oped and  sent  out  detailed  questionnaires 
to  State  bar  associations  seeking,  pre- 
sumably, as  a  matter  of  "idle  curiosity" 
information  regarding  State  regulation 
of  the  legal  profession. 

All  of  the  FTC-imposed  wisdom,  how- 
ever, raises  a  fundamental  question 
about  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  its 
role  in  our  system  of  government — is  the 
FTC.  by  independently  proposing  and 
promulgating  trade-regulation  rules,  in 
effect,  making  legislative  policy  deci- 
sions, is  it  acting  within  the  scope  of  its 
congressional  mandate,  their  jurisdic- 
tional authority,  their  expertise,  and  Is 
it  within  the  basic  principles  or  our 
Government  as  embodied  in  our 
Constitution? 

The  answer  that  I.  along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  have  is  that  the  FTC, 
particularly  in  its  rulemaking  authority 
has  not  been  acting  within  their  con- 
gressional mandate,  nor  has  it  been 
functioning  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

It  is,  as  a  result  of  these  unauthorized 
regulatory  incursions  by  the  Commission, 
that,  with  respect  to  State-regulated 
professions.  I,  as  well  as  many  of  my 
colleagues.  Including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  are  Introducing 
an  amendment  which  would  temporarily 
suspend  funding  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
with  respect  to  activities  involving  State- 
regulated  professions,  such  as  dentistry, 
medicine,  law.  veterinary  medicine,  and 
other  health  professions,  which  gen- 
erally require  as  prerequisite  to  practice 
a  graduate  professional  degree. 

This  proposed  amendment  has  been 
limited  in  duration  to  a  2-year  mora- 
torium and  narrowed  in  scope  to  cover 
only  the  dental,  legal,  medical,  and  other 
health  professions  and  their  respective 
nonprofit  associations  in  response  to 
numerous  concerns  raised  by  my 
colleagues. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, my  honorable  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky and  his  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumers held  extensive  oversight  hearings 
on  the  FTC,  particularly  its  rulemaking 
authority  under  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Warranty-FTC  Improvement  Act  of 
1975. 

EXuring  those  hearings,  nearly  all  the 
participants.  Including  representatives 
of  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Dental  Association,  testified 
and/or  submitted  comments  with  respect 
to  Inappropriate  FTC  activities,  particu- 
larly its  rulemaking  proceedings.  As  a 
result  of  those  hearings,  nearly  all  of  the 
participants  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee concluded  that  the  FTC's 
Magnuson-Moss  rulemaking  proceedings 
were  not  functioning  properly. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  proposed 
amendment,  with  its  2-year  moratorium 
on  FTC  regulatory  efforts  with  respect 
to  State-regulated  professions,  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  for  the  Congress  to 
continue  its  oversight  responsibilities  by 
clarifying  and  more  carefullv  delineat- 
ing the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 


Frc.  especially  in  regard  to  its  rulemak- 
ing powers  to  override  validly  enacted 
State  laws  relating  to  the  professions. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  FTC 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  developing 
proposed  trade  regulation  rules  relating 
to  the  professions,  which  are  already  be- 
ing monitored  by  various  governmental 
agencies  at  the  State  and  Fedend  levels, 
and  which  would  be  of  highly  question- 
able benefit  to  consumers. 

We  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  to  call  a  temporary  halt  to  this 
uncontrolled  misallocation  of  public 
funds,  and  to  begin  to  rectify  these  un- 
necessary and  unauthorized  acts  of  the 
FTC  by  which  it  is  attempting  to  sub- 
sltute  its  "legislation"  judgment  for  that 
of  the  respective  States  and  Congress. 

Several  points  have  been  raised  to  my 
amendment.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
how  flimsy  and  frivolous  they  are.  let  me 
rebut  them  one  by  one. 

The  first  is  that  my  amendment  would 
be  inflationary  and  anticompetitive.  To 
establish  this  point  the  opponents  cite 
the  FTC's  "eyeglass  rule. "  which  they 
admit  will  be  totally  unaffected  by  my 
amendment.  The  question  of  whether 
members  of  professions  will  be  defi- 
nitely resolved  by  litigation  currently 
underway. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  case  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  our  amendment — be- 
cause it  is  in  litigation — but  which  rep- 
resents a  classic  example  of  the  type  of 
activity  we  are  trying  to  address  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  EMstrict  of  Col- 
umbia has  just  today  sent  the  contro- 
versial opthalmic  goods  rulemaking  back 
to  the  PTC,  saying  in  effect:  "You  have 
gone  too  far." 

Asking  whether  the  rule  is  even  nec- 
essary. Chief  Judge  McGowan  writing 
the  opinion  for  the  Court  said:  "The 
FTC's  proposed  preemption  of  State  law 
is  almost  as  thorough  as  human  ingenu- 
ity could  make  it."  And  in  speaking  of 
its  "infringement  on  State's  powers,"  the 
Court  reprimanded  the  Commission  for 
"*  *  *  asking  it  to  assume  that  despite 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
States  will  act  against  the  Interests  of 
their  citizens  and  in  defiance  of  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  result  of 
any  so-called  "Special  interests"  acting 
against  the  public  or  consumer  good.  It 
is  a  case  in  which  17  State  attorneys 
general  joined  the  optometric  and  med- 
ical professions  in  protecting  the  pa- 
tients and  the  citizens  whom  they  repre- 
sent. 

But  my  amendment  would  have  ab- 
solutely no  effect  on  this  litigation. 
Rather,  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  a  massive  expansion  in  the  FTC's 
jurisdiction  over  such  questions  as — and 
I  cite  from  the  FTCs  own  report — 
"widespread  thlrd-ptu^y  payment."  "spe- 
cialization" in  the  medical  profession, 
the  Impact  of  "technology"  on  the  med- 
ical profession,  "alternative  delivery  and 
financing  (of  health-care)  systems," 
"public  regulation  of  health  personnel," 
"liscensure  of  health  personnel,"  Federal 
"immigration  policy."  "hospital  certifi- 
cation," hospital  disclosure  of  mortality 
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rates,  "patient  access  to  medical  rec- 
ords," and  "national  health  insurance." 

The  FTC,  with  no  hint  of  statutory 
authority,  is  investigating  all  of  these 
questions. 

For  what  reason  on  earth  does  the  FTC 
think  it  is  more  qualified  to  examine  the 
question  of  national  health  insurance 
than  the  agencies  with  jurisdiction  over 
that  problem? 

So.  the  advertising  and  competition  is- 
sue is  a  red  herring  in  this  debate. 

"ITie  second  argument  raised  against 
my  amendment  is  that  it  is  a  special-in- 
terest amendment,  because  it  only  ex- 
empts those  professions  requiring  a  grad- 
uate degree.  Originally,  my  amendment 
covered  all  State-regulated  professions. 
We  were  persuaded  to  narrow  its  scope 
because  of  what  I  believe  to  be  unfound- 
ed criticisms  that  the  amendment,  as 
originally  drafted,  would  cover  bowling- 
lane  operators,  lightning-rod  salesmen, 
and  prostitutes.  Now,  these  same  critics 
contend  my  amendment  is  too  narrow. 

Any  line  which  we  could  draw  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment  would  invari- 
ably include  some  professions  and  ex- 
clude others.  Our  final  formulation  was 
intended  to  incorporate  the  suggestions 
of  Senators  with  respect  to  the  scope  of 
the  amendment,  and  to  rebut  unfounded 
criticisms. 

The  third  criticism  of  my  amendment 
is  that  "it  legitimizes  efforts  by  doctors 
that  are  clearly  illegal."  This  is  foolish. 
The  Justice  Department  still  retains  its 
full  jurisdiction  to  enforce  Federal  anti- 
trust laws.  State  law  and  State  enforce- 
ment still  remain  in  place.  Finally,  State- 
adopted  ethical  codes  prohibiting  unethi- 
cal activity  still  remain  as  grounds  for 
disbarment. 

The  last  attack  is  that  no  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  amendment.  First. 
we  pleaded  for  amendments — first  in 
July,  then  in  September.  Second,  the 
amendment  is  limited  in  time  to  2  years. 
This  is  intended  to  retain  the  status  quo 
sufficiently  long  that  Senator  Ford  can 
hold  his  hearings  and  take  action  before 
any  other  FTC  expenditures  have  been 
made  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Medical 
Association  fiid  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
on  September  18.  and  filed  a  statement. 
TTie  American  Dental  Association  was 
heard  before  that  committee  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  1979. 1  fUed  a  statement  with  it  on 
October  15.  1979.  So  this  is  not  a  matter 
totally  of  first  impression. 

In  response  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said,  with  respect  to  the  great 
virtue  of  protecting  the  consumer  with 
respect  to  eyeglasses,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, just  today,  threw  that  out.  Chief 
Judge  McGowan,  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, in  Washington,  D.C.,  today  made 
this  comment,  among  others,  in  that 
decision: 

The  FTC's  proposed  preemption  of  State 
law  Is  almost  as  thorough  as  human  Ingenu- 
ity could  make  It. 

In  speaking  of  its  infringement  on 
States'  powers,  the  court  reprimanded 
the  Commission  for  "asking  it  to  as- 
sume that  despite  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  States  will  act  against 


the  interests  of  their  citizens  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  dictates  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  need  a  defini- 
tion for  the  word  "profession"  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
In  medical  terms,  would  the  term  "pro- 
fession" in  the  prohibition  include,  for 
example,  the  Idaho  State  Medical  As- 
sociation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  it  would  include 
that. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Would  it  in- 
clude the  Boise  Medical  Association? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  give  the  Sen- 
ator a  generic  answer,  rather  than  try  to 
look  at  a  particular  one. 

If  the  members  of  that  professional 
organization  aU  qualify  individually, 
then  I  think  the  association  of  those 
members  would  qualify. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Would  that  in- 
clude, for  example,  a  group  practice  as- 
sociation and  an  individual  practice 
association,  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization, an  association  of  doctors  come 
together  for  the  piu-pose  of  not  advanc- 
ing the  standards? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  not  extend  to 
the  association.  It  would  extend  to  the 
individual  members,  not  to  the  HMO. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Would  it  apply 
to  individual  members  of  a  profession'' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  it  would. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  There  could  be 
no  investigation?  There  could  be  no  in- 
vestigation leading  to  rulemaking,  no 
taking  any  action  against  any  individual 
members  of  a  profession? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  they  meet  the  tests 
specified  in  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  for 
the  reason  that  the  members  of  these 
professions  are  already  regulated  under 
State  law,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the 
professional  organization  itself;  and  we 
do  not  need,  in  my  mind,  another  lay- 
er of  regulation,  particularly  where 
nearly  all  these  organizations  are  regu- 
lated under  State  law;  and  the  FTC  pre- 
sumes, under  this  regulatory  regime,  to 
overrule  State  law  by  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  regulatory  agency. 

This  cannot,  and  does  not,  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting Federal  law  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  2 
minutes  and  24  seconds. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  distingxxished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  just  says 
that  nothing  is  going  to  happen,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  against  an  individual,  a 
group  locally,  a  group  statewide,  as  it 
relates  to  shutting  off. 

That  is  in  keeping  with  the  question  I 
asked  earlier,  about  coming  in  here  af- 
ter a  hearing  and  we  are  able  to  put  it 
down  one,  two,  three — and  we  take  care 


of  the  dentists,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers, 
the  veterinarians,  anybody  who  gets  the 
postgraduate  degree,  they  all  will  be  ex- 
cluded. 

We  cannot  get  to  them  for  2  years. 
We  cannot  even  help  them.  If  we  want 
to. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  doing.  We  never  discussed 
it.  We  never  had  it  before  the  committee. 
We  always  hear,  "Let  the  committee 
system  work.  Let  us  pass  the  legislation." 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  allow  things 
to  happen  in  the  proper  maiuier.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  getting  things 
done  for  change.  We  have  legislation  on 
the  Senate  floor  today,  on  which  we  will 
be  voting  on  Friday,  which  does  some- 
thing that  never  has  been  done  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  Senator  is  on  the  right 
track.  Do  not  overrun  the  rabbit  and 
hang  so  much  on  this  tree  that  it  goes 
down.  I  beg  him  to  back  off  and  let  us 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  the  job  that 
people  of  our  States  sent  us  here  to  do. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  which  would 
exempt  the  legal,  medical,  dental,  or 
other  profession  subject  to  State  licens- 
ing requirements,  from  any  investigation 
or  regulation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  my  reasons  for  opposing 
this  amendment  are  twofold. 

First,  I  oppose  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  in  promotion  of 
competition.  This  is  not  a  case  of  over- 
regulation  by  the  FTC.  Rather,  it  is  a 
case  of  the  FTC  trying  to  reduce  need- 
less regulation  at  the  State  level — ^regu- 
lation that  prohibits  aidvertising,  permits 
private  price-fixing  arrangements,  and 
obstructs  innovative  methods  of  provid- 
ing services. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  restrictions  I  am  talking  about. 
Many  States  have  laws  or  regulations 
that  prohibit  the  advertising  of  eye- 
glasses. Eyeglass  prices  are  25  to  40  per- 
cent higher  in  these  States  than  in 
States  that  permit  advertising.  Similarly, 
many  States  prohibit  pharmacists  from 
substituting  lower  cost  generic  drugs  for 
equivalent  higher  cost  prescription 
drugs.  New  York  has  a  pioneer  law  in 
this  area  that  permits  dispensing  of  the 
lower  cost  generics,  but  many  States 
have  not  followed  suit.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  restriction  alone  costs  con- 
sumers in  excess  of  $340,000,000  per  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  talk 
about  ending  overregulation,  we  should 
be  concerned  about  State  laws  that  per- 
mit this  to  happen.  Yet  this  amendment 
would  bar  the  FTC  from  even  investigat- 
ing whether  a  professional  group  has 
shielded  itself  from  competition  by  erect- 
ing barriers  to  free  market  competition. 
Second,  and  this  is  a  fundamental 
point  for  me,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Gtovernment  must  always  have  the  resid- 
ual power  to  protect  its  citizens  when  the 
States  fail  to  act.  This  is  the  lesson  we 
have  learned  in  years  of  struggle  over 
civil  rights  legislation,  and  it  applies 
here  too.  Simply  because  a  profession  is 
licensed  by  a  State  in  no  way  guarantees 
that  the  State  will  actively  protect  con- 
sumers from  abuse. 
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This  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  play  to  protect  con- 
sumers. I  recognize  that  the  States  have 
an  important  role  to  play  as  well.  I  ex- 
pect the  FTC's  authority  to  be  used  spar- 
ingly and  for  good  cause.  But  to  provide, 
as  this  amendment  does,  that  once  a 
profession  is  licensed  by  the  State  it  is 
exempt  from  Federal  protection  of  con- 
sumers even  if  needed,  goes  too  far. 
•  Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opposition  to  the  Mc- 
Clure-Melcher  amendment  to  exempt 
the  legal  and  medical  professions  from 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

This  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  the  sub- 
ject of  8  days  of  hearings  with  more 
than  50  witnesses  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. It  has  received  more  intensive 
scrutiny  than  any  similar  independent 
agency  authorizing  legislation  in  recent 
memory. 

The  criticism  of  the  FTC  has  been  so 
sweeping  and,  in  many  cases,  so  unfair, 
that  rational  debate  about  the  issues 
raised  by  the  nature  of  the  Commission's 
mandate,  poUcies,  and  procedures  has 
become  difficult. 

The  FTC  was  established  by  Congress 
in  1914,  and  given  the  responsibility  for 
insuring  that  the  marketplace  is  not  dis- 
torted by  anticompetitive  or  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive practices.  Notwithstanding  some 
differences  with  the  Commission  and  its 
Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  FTC  is  do- 
ing a  good  job  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

Not  every  activity,  program  or  proce- 
dure engaged  in  by  the  Commission  has 
been  beneficial  or  effective.  The  commit- 
tee has  recognized  this  fact  and  has 
fashioned  an  effective,  responsive  meas- 
ure to  deal  with  the  genuine  problems. 
Moreover,  under  section  22  of  this  bill 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  will  hold 
oversight  hearings  once  every  6  months. 
Issues  which  may  not  receive  adequate 
attention  can  be  dealt  with  during  these 
hearings.  Continuing  oversight  will  be  a 
far  more  effective  means  of  ccmtrolling 
PTC  excesses  than  any  amendment  to 
delete  further  the  Commission's  author- 
ity. 

Economic  interests  which  have  suf- 
fered from  the  legitimate  attempts  of 
the  Commission  to  encourage  greater 
competition  and  equity  have  rushed  to 
destroy  the  benefits  which  the  public 
now  enjoys  because  of  the  Commission. 

Although  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration now  is  well  motivated,  I  be- 
lieve that  its  effect  will  be  to  protect 
special  interest  groups,  and.  therefore, 
I  shall  oppose  it. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  merits  of 
this  amendment  show  that  it  will  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  competition  if  ap- 
proved. It  has  long  been  established  that 
professional  associations  and  their  mem- 
bers have  occasionally  operated  in  ways 
which  are  clearly  anticompetitive,  for 
example,  through  boycotts,  price  fixing, 
and  monopolization,  even  If  such  activi- 
ties are  disguised  through  "codes  of 
ethics"  or  "professional  rules".  When 
these  instances  occur,  they  should  be 


treated  as  any  other  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Second,  this  argument  is  not  a  debate 
about  States  rights.  Although  it  is  true 
that  all  States  have  regulatory  schemes 
for  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  professions 
are  in  fact  effectively  regulated.  It  has 
been  found  that  some  State  regulators 
have  conspired  with  professional  asso- 
ciations to  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

Third,  this  amendment  is  not  being 
supported  by  the  entire  legal  or  medical 
professions.  For  example,  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  and  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deans  of  the  Schools 
of  Public  Health  oppose  this  amendment. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  FTC  to  encourage  more 
competition  by  professionals  have  al- 
ready yielded  significant  economic  and 
social  benefits.  There  is  substantial  evi- 
dence to  show  that  price  rises  for  eye- 
glasses and  contact  lenses  have  slowed 
and  may  have  even  dropped  because  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  eyeglasses  rule. 
Moreover,  lower  cost  legal  assistance  is 
now  available  to  the  public  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  FTC  to  encourage  adver- 
tising. 

I  recently  asked  Chairman  Mike 
Pertschuk  to  provide  me  with  a  list  of 
activities  of  the  Commission  in  the 
health  care  area.  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Record  his  letter  to  me.  a  statement  on 
professional  deregulation,  and  an  article 
from  the  Legal  Times  of  Washington. 

Evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
FTCs  activities  to  end  anticompetitive 
practices  in  the  medical  professions  have 
benefited  the  public.  I  urge  that  any 
amendment  to  remove  them  from  FTC 
regulation  be  defeated. 

The  material  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  21,  1979. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoitte, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Inouye:  We  very  much 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
your  letter  requesting  our  views  on  Senator 
McClure's  proposed  amendment  to  the  Com- 
mission's authorization  bill  (Amendment 
No.  523  to  S.  1020).  This  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Cckmmlsslon  to  conduct  Investigations,  Initi- 
ate lawsuits,  or  propose  trade  regvilatlon 
rules  addressing  conduct  In  the  medical, 
legal,  dental  and  other  state-regulated  pro- 
fessions. The  amendment  would  also  forbid 
FTC  action  against  state  and  national  pro- 
fessional associations,  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Although  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Mc- 
Clure  CLinendment  Is  to  limit  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  override  state  law,  the 
amendment  would  create  an  unprecedented 
exemption  for  the  professions  from  PTC 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  and  consumer 
protection  laws.  We  are  especially  concerned 
about  the  Impact  of  this  proposal  on  our 
initiatives  in  the  health  care  sector.  The 
amendment  would  wipe  out  all  of  these 
Commission  activities  and  would  even  pre- 
clude the  Commission  from  enforcing  exist- 
ing orders  against  restraints  on  competition 
In  the  delivery  of  health  services. 

As  far-reaching  as  its  effects  are  on  health 


care  matters,  the  McClure  amendment  goes 
much  further.  On  average  there  are  over 
one  hundred  occupations  which  are  Ucenaed 
within  each  state  and  which  may  be  C(m- 
sldered  professions  within  the  meaning  of 
the  amendment.  Thus,  the  broad  coverage 
of  the  McClure  amendment  threatens  to  re- 
move much  of  the  service  sector  of  our 
economy  from  FTC  scrutiny.  Such  a  legisla- 
tive action  would  carry  potentially  grave 
consequences.  The  FTC  would  be  precluded 
within  each  state  and  which  may  be  con- 
duct by  licensed  professionals,  including 
price-fixing,  boycotts,  consumer  fraud,  and 
false  advertising.  The  amendment  would  pre- 
vent the  Commission  from  investigating  and 
reporting  to  Congress,  state  governments, 
and  the  public  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
both  new  legislative  proposals  and  various 
existing  governmental  restrictions  on  the  de- 
livery of  professional  services.  Finally,  the 
amendment  would  prevent  the  Conunlsslon 
from  challenging  state-lmpoeed  restrictions 
In  discrete  Instances  where  the  evidentiary 
record  shows  that  their  costs  to  consumers 
clearly  outweigh  their  benefits. 

As  you  know,  the  FTC's  congressional  man- 
date is  to  eliminate  abuses  of  market  power 
and  enhance  the  role  of  competition  and  the 
informed  consumer  as  regulators  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  mandate  embodies  a  deter- 
mination that  the  market  mechanism  must 
not  be  distorted  by  those  who  would  prefer 
to  control  markets  to  their  own  end,  whether 
under  the  protective  umbrella  of  govern- 
ment regulations  or  by  private  regulation 
through  price-flxmg,  collusion,  or  other  anti- 
competitive restraints.  In  these  times  of  in- 
tense Inflationary  pressures  it  Is  even  more 
Important  that  competitive  prices  prevaU, 
particularly  in  the  provision  of  costly  pro- 
fessional services. 

In  accordance  with  your  expressed  Interest, 
we  have  focused  upon  the  McClure  amend- 
ment's Impact  on  the  Commission's  health 
care  initiatives.  The  cost  of  health  care  has 
risen  precipitously  In  recent  years.  In  our 
Initiatives  in  this  area  we  have  sought  to 
Improve  competition  and  consumer  infor- 
mation, thereby  enabling  the  market  to  pro- 
vide the  best  care  at  the  lowest  price.  Below 
we  describe  some  of  the  recently  completed 
initiatives  and  current  matters  that  would 
be  eliminated  If  the  McClure  amendment 
were  enacted. 

1.  Recent  Health  Care  Initiatives: 

In  several  recently  completed  initiatives 
the  Commission  has  sought  to  lift  restric- 
tions from  the  market  In  order  to  provide 
consumers  with  truthful  health  care  infor- 
mation and  to  prevent  Illegal  boycotts.  These 
sorts  of  initiatives  will  be  terminated  if  the 
McClure  Amendment  is  enacted. 

In  our  recently  completed  adjudicative 
proceeding  against  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Commission  found  that  the 
AMA  had  Imposed  Illegal  restrictions  on 
truthful  advertising  and  solicitation  of  pa- 
tients by  physicians  and  medical  organiza- 
tions. The  Commission  also  found  that  the 
AMA  had  Illegally  sought  to  restrain  physi- 
cians from  working  on  a  salaried  basis  for 
hospitals  and  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. ("HMO's"  are  prepaid  health  plans 
whose  development  Is  encouraged  by  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973.)  The  Commission  ordered  the  AMA  to 
stop  imposing  such  restrictions.  Our  order 
expressly  provides  that  the  AMA  may  adopt 
and  enforce  reasonable  ethical  guidelines  to 
prevent  false  and  deceptive  advertising  and 
certain  forms  of  solicitation  of  patients. 

The  decision  is  not  novel — it  is  firmly 
grounded  in  antitrust  precedent  dealing  with 
the  professions — but  It  is  Important  because 
it  can  be  expected  to  produce  a  better  and 
less  expensive  health  care  system.  Physicians 
and  HMO's  will  be  able  to  provide  consumers 
with  truthful  information  about  the  services 
they  offer,  and  hospitals  and  HMO's  wlU  be 
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ftble  to  seek  to  hold  down  costs  by  employing 
salaried  physicians. 

Recently,  the  Commission  Issued  its  "Eye- 
glasses Rule"  that  permits — but  does  not  re- 
quire— truthful   advertising  of  price   infor- 
mation concerning  eyeglasses  and  eye  exam- 
inations. The  lifting  of  the  ban  on  truthful 
advertising  by  professionals  Increases  Infor- 
matlon  and  enables  consumers  to  engage  In 
"comparison  shopping."  The  benefits  of  the 
Commission's  action   are  reflected   in   price 
data  for  the  vision  care  market  following  Is- 
suance  of   the   Eyeglasses   Rule.   Since   the 
adoption  of  the  rule  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex  for   eyeglasses   has    Increased   only   4.3 
percent,  compared  to  9.1  percent  for  all  goods 
and  services  and  over  13  percent  for  medical 
care  generally.  While  it  Is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  precise  amount  of  this  difference 
attributable  to  the  Eyeglasses  Rule,  the  data 
are  consistent  with  the  anti-Inflationary  re- 
sult  we   sought.    Indeed,    Industry   analysts 
believe  that  intensified  competition  result- 
ing from  the  FTC  rule  may  have  already  con- 
tributed to  substantial  price  decreases  for 
Items  such  as  soft  contact  lenses.  Like  all 
such  Commission  decisions,   the  AMA   case 
and  the  Eyeglasses  Rule  are  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeal,  and 
both  these  matters  are  currently  on  appeal. 
Finally,  the  Commission  has  Issued  several 
consent  orders  prohibiting  groups  of  doctors 
and  dentists  from  engaging  In  group  boy- 
cotts. Two  such  orders  prohibit  medical  or- 
ganizations  from    boycotting    or   otherwise 
discriminating  against  HMO's,  which  In  many 
cases  may  be  able  to  provide  consumens  with 
hlgb  quality  medical  care  at  lower  costs  than 
more  traditional   forms  of  health  care  de- 
livery.  The  Commission's  staff  Is  currently 
pursuing  additional  allegations  that  HMO's 
are  being  boycotted.  Another  consent  order 
prevents  dental  associations  from  obstructing 
cost-containment    measures    instituted    by 
insurers. 
2.  Current  Commission  Initiatives: 
Set  forth  below  Is  a  list  of  some  of  the  on- 
going  health   care  matters  that   would   be 
terminated  by  the  McClure  amendment.  With 
regard  to  these  Initiatives,  the  Commission 
has  made  no  final  determination  as  to  staff's 
recoounendations  or  analyses. 

1.  The  Commission  recently  filed  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the  So- 
ciety's members  conspired  to  fix  prices  and 
to  boycott  cost-containment  procedures  in- 
stituted by  the  Michigan  Blue  Shield  plan 
and  the  Michigan  Medicaid  program. 

2.  In  October  1978.  the  Commission  filed  a 
complaint  against  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Dentists.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
Federation  induced  its  members  not  to  co- 
ag;>erate  with  health  Insurers'  cost-contain- 
ment programs. 

3.  The  Commission's  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion staJf  recently  released  a  study  which 
Indicates  that  medically  contrcdled  Blue 
Shield  plans  have  served  to  increase  physi- 
cians' fees  and  exclude  or  discriminate 
against  non-physlclan  providers  of  health 
care,  such  as  psychologists.  A  second  staff 
study,  by  the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics, indicates  that  Blue  Shield  plans 
which  are  controlled  by  medical  societies 
have  16%  higher  reimbursement  rates  than 
other  Blue  Shield  plans  The  staff  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Commission  consider  this 
matter  further  in  a  rulemaking  proceeding. 

4.  Commission  staff  Is  currently  examining 
state  commercial  restrictions  on  the  provi- 
sion of  eye  care  to  determine  the  effect  on 
quality  and  cost.  Such  restrictions  prevent 
licensed  optometrists  from  working  for  a 
non-professional  corporation,  from  locating 
a  practice  in  a  high-traffic  location  (such  as 
a  department  store;,  and  from  practicing 
under  a  trade  name. 


6.  Commission  staff  is  examining  specific 
state  restrictions  on  the  fitting  of  contact 
lenses  by  opticians  to  determine  whether  the 
presence  of  opticians  in  the  contact  lens 
market  may  reduce  prices  without  compro- 
mising the  quality  of  care. 

8.  Commission  staff  Is  examining  commer- 
cial restrictions  on  the  form  and  location  of 
dental  practices,  such  as  the  employment 
of  dentists  by  non -professional  corporations 
and  limitations  on  the  permissible  number  of 
branch  offices.  The  goal  of  this  investigation 
is  to  determine  whether  they  raise  the  prices 
of  these  services. 

7.  Commission  staff  is  examining  state  re- 
strictions on  the  fitting  of  dentures  by  den- 
turists,  technicians  who  are  trained  to  per- 
form this  service.  Staff  has  noted  that  den- 
turlsts  are  permitted  to  perform  this  service 
in  other  countries,  including  Canada.  Ac- 
cordingly, staff  is  designing  a  study  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation and  Canadian  Denturlst  Association 
to  assess  the  comparative  cost  and  quality 
of  dentures  fitted  by  Canadian  dentists, 
Canadian  denturists,  and  American  dentists. 
Reliable  data  from  studies  such  as  this  will 
enable  the  Commission  and  the  states  to 
determine  whether  current  restrictions  In  the 
denture  market  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  McClure  amendment,  of  course,  would 
exempt  not  only  the  health  professions,  but 
all  the  state-regulated  professions,  from 
FTC  law  enforcement,  as  we  noted  above. 
The  amendment  would,  for  example,  termi- 
nate an  ongoing  Commission  Investigation  of 
alleged  commercial  restrictions  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  low-cost  legal  services. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  important  legislative  matter. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
or  your  staff,  please  do  not  hestltate  to  call 
upon  us. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Michael  Pestschitk, 

Chairman. 

Professional  Deregulation  and  the  FTC 
While  much  regulation  of  the  markets  for 
professional  services  is  Justified  as  necessary 
to  assure  quality  of  service,  some  of  It  is 
unnecessary.  Typically,  competition  in  the 
professions  Is  restricted  In  two  ways:  private 
agreements  and  state  regulation.  The  FTC 
has  sought  to  reduce  private  and  public 
restrictions  on  competition  only  where  there 
is  no  substantial  concern  that  quality  of  care 
will  be  affected.  Unjustifiable  competitive  re- 
strictions reduce  the  availability  and  Inflate 
the  price  of  professional  services. 

1.  Almost  all  the  economists  who  have 
studied  the  problem  have  concluded  that 
some  types  of  professional  regulation  unduly 
restrict  competition  and  raise  prices. 

Before  an  individual  may  enter  a  licensed 
profession,  a  license  to  practice  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  state  licensing  board.  The 
boards,  which  are  usually  comprised  of  prac- 
ticing members  of  the  profession,  may  use 
licensing  restrictions  to  limit  arbitrarily  the 
number  of  professionals.  These  arbitrary 
limitations  result  in  higher  prices  for  pro- 
fessional services  and  restrict  the  avBllabillty 
of  these  services  to  consumers.  Nearly  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  to  date 
conclude  that  occupational  licensing  may 
unduly  restrict  competition  and  raise  prices 
to  consumers.' 

2.  Health  services  is  a  major  market  where 
costs  are  needlessly  increased  by  some  occu- 
pational regulation. 

A  number  of  economic  studies  which  have 
focused  on  health  services  have  indicated 
that  consumers  pay  substantially  higher 
prices  due  to  certain  restrictions  which  inter- 
fere with  the  free  market  tor  health  care. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


a.  In  1945  Milton  Friedman  and  Simon 
Kuznets  Identified  licensing  restrictions  as 
the  source  of  higher  prices  for  medical  serv- 
ices and  higher  Incomes  for  medical  doctors.: 

b.  A  1975  economic  study  revealed  that  eye- 
glasses prices  were  33  percent  higher  In  states 
that  had  certain  anticompetitive  regulations 
than  In  states  that  did  not  have  such 
restrictions.' 

c.  A  1978  econonUc  study  suggests  that  the 
annual  cost  of  licensing  restrictions  in  den- 
tistry may  be  as  high  as  «700  million." 

3.  Restrictions  on  advertising  reduce  price 
competition  among  professions. 

State  regulatory  boards  and  professional 
associations  often  do  not  allow  professionals 
to  advertise  in  media  such  as  newspapers, 
radio  and  television.  They  may  also  limit  the 
content  of  any  advertising  messages.  Re- 
strictions on  advertising  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  consumers  to  choose  lower  cost  serv- 
ices. For  example,  restrictions  on  advertising 
by  lawyers  njay  frustrate  the  establishment 
of  large  scale  legal  clinics.  Some  of  the  clinics 
that  are  currently  operating  charge  well 
under  50  percent  of  the  price  charged  by 
traditional  law  firms." 

4.  The  FTC  has  helped  reduce  the  cost  of 
professional  services. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  FTC  has  taken 
several  steps  to  eliminate  barriers  to  com- 
petition in  the  markets  for  professional 
services : 

a.  In  1978  the  Eyeglasses  Rule  became  ef- 
fective. The  rule  permits  truthful  advertising 
of  eye  examinations  and  eyeglasses.  The  re- 
sults of  this  Commission  initiative  appear  to 
have  been  dramatic: 

(I)  The  rule  may  have  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  prices  for  eyeglasses.  During  the 
first  year  that  the  rule  was  effective  the 
consumer  price  Index  for  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices Increased  by  9.2  percent.  However,  the 
consimier  price  index  for  eyeglasses  Increased 
only  4.3  percent.' 

(II)  The  rule  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
growth  of  retail  ophthalmic  chains,  which 
are  now  aggressively  moving  Into  the  market 
for  eyeglasses  and  are  competing  in  price. 
These  chains  already  account  for  more  than 
25  percent  of  all  prescription  eyeglasses  sold." 

(ill)  Business  Week  magazine  has  reported 
that  the  FTC  Rule  has  intensified  competi- 
tion in  the  soft  contact  lens  market.  This 
completion  has  resulted  in  lower  prices  for 
soft  lenses.* 

The  FTC  is  continuing  Its  investigation 
into  restrictions  which  prohibit  lower  cost 
forms  of  eye  care  delivery. 

b.  The  FTC  Is  conducting  an  Investigation 
of  Blue  Shield  Plans  which  are  controlled  by 
physlcans.  The  nonprofit  Blue  Shield  insur- 
ance plans  offer  an  opoprtunlty  for  physi- 
cians to  limit  competition  among  themselves 
by  participating  in  the  establishment  of  the 
reimbursement  schedules  used  by  the  insur- 
ance plan.  In  1977,  43  percent  of  all  Blue 
Shield  enrollees  were  covered  by  plans  In 
which  physlcans  comprised  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  board.  A  recently  released  eco- 
nomics study  by  the  FTC  staff  found  that 
where  local  medical  societies  nominated, 
elected,  or  approved  at  least  one  board  mem- 
ber, maximum  reimbursement  rates  or  fees 
were  16  percent  higher  than  for  plans  which 
were  not  under  the  control  of  physiciani:. 

c.  The  FTC  is  engaged  in  an  investigation 
of  the  dental  profession.  The  focus  of  this 
Investigation  is  a  number  of  restrictions 
which  prohibit  dentists  from  working  for 
nondentists.  The  effect  of  these  restrictions 
may  be  to  Increase  prices  without  providing 
significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
dental  care. 

d.  The  PTC  Is  conducting  an  Investigation 
of  restrictions  which  imi>ede  the  growth  of 
legal  clinics  and  third-party  closed  panel 
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legal  service  plans.  The  effect  of  these  restric- 
tions may  be  to  stlfie  innovation  in  the  de- 
livery of  legal  services  and  reduce  access  to 
legal  services  for  the  lower-income  segment 
of  uur  population. 

e.  The  FTC  has  ordered  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  stop  imposing  re- 
strictions on  advertising  by  physicians.  Lift- 
ing these  bans  will  allow  doctors  to  pro- 
vide reliable  information  to  consumers  about 
the  services  they  provide  and  should  result 
in  lower  costs  for  medical  care.  Under  the 
FTC  order  the  AMA  remains  free  to  regulate 
deceptive  advertising  by  physicians. 
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FTC  Assault:  A  Modern-Dat  Roman  Circus 
(By  Joe  Sims  and  Tom  D.  Smith) 

During  the  decade  of  the  708,  one  of  the 
most  popular  art  forms  was  the  disaster 
movie.  "Airport"  and  its  progeny — "Earth- 
quake," "Towering  Inferno" — there  seemed 
to  be  a  never-ending  stream  of  disasters, 
each  one  more  horrible,  and  all  leaving  the 
moviegoer  shocked,  thrilled,  and  enormously 
relieved  that  It  had  happened  to  somebody 
else. 

Well,  the  disaster  epic  is  still  with  us.  In 
fact,  one  Is  being  put  together  right  here  In 
Washington.  Some  (mostly  Federal  Trade 
Commission  regulators)  think  this  disaster 
saga  should  be  called  "Legislature,"  but  a 
more  descriptive  title  Is  "Avalanche."  The 
FTC.  which  sits  at  the  base  of  Capitol  Hill, 
is  being  Inundated,  and  not  with  mere  snow. 
Instead,  this  is  something  called  "regula- 
tory reform,"  although  not  even  a  thesaurus 
will  help  you  understand  that  particular 
semantic  wiggle. 

In  a  word,  the  FTC  is  being  manhandled. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  tension  between 
Congress  and  the  "Independent"  agencies. 
People  in  Congress  seem  to  think  the  agen- 
cies were  created  to  do  what  people  in  Con- 
gress tell  them  to  do,  and  thus  have  abso- 
lutely no  qualms  about  telling  agencies  vfhat 
to  do. 

People  in  the  "independent"  agencies 
sometimes  think  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  make  up  their  own  minds — to  act  Inde- 


pendently, If  you  wUl — ^within  the  frame- 
work of  the  legislative  directives  and  man- 
dates issued  by  the  Congress.  The  bridges 
between  these  two  competing  notions  are 
called  oversight  and  appropriation,  and 
sometimes  they  even  work. 

Many  times,  however,  "independent" 
agencies — which  after  all  are  frequently 
formed  because  Congress  wanted  to  defer 
and  delegate  rather  than  decide — develop 
"Independent"  constituencies  and  these 
"special  Interest  groups"  are  able  through 
the  exercise  and  threatened  exercise  of  po- 
litical power  to  partially  Insulate  the  agen- 
cies from  direct  Congressional  Infiuence. 
This  forces  Congressmen  to  pass  new  laws  if 
they  wsint  things  changed. 

Since  passing  new  laws  is  very  difficult. 
Congress  frequently  settles  for  more  over- 
sight hearings,  at  which  people  in  Congress 
get  to  yell  at  people  from  the  agencies. 
Sometimes  this  helps,  but  frequently  It  Just 
adds  to  the  frustration. 

zeroing  in 

What  Is  happening  to  the  FTC  is  that  all 
this  frustration  and  Impotence  is  being 
focused  on  an  agency  that,  because  of  the 
breadth  of  its  mission  and  a  rather  consist- 
ent pattern  of  ignoring  good  public  relations 
and  sometimes  even  common  sense,  has  no 
constituency — no  single  "special  Interest 
group" — to  insulate  and  protect  it. 

The  result,  which  might  have  been  pre- 
dictable but  is  nonetheless  depressing,  is 
that  the  Congress  has  declared  open  war  and 
instituted  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
"silly  season"  of  attacks  on  the  Commission. 
There  are  occasional  momentary  (one  almost 
thinks  accidental)  lapses  into  substantive 
discussions  of  the  merits  of  particular  issues. 
But  generally  what  we  are  seeing  is  a  modern 
version  of  the  Roman  circus,  with  the  FTC 
the  losing  gladiator  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress the  audience,  all  screaming  for  blood 
and  holding  thumbs  down. 

It  is  particularly  disappointing  to  watch 
all  this  being  done  in  the  name  of  regulatory 
reform,  and  there  must  be  a  strong  taste  of 
Irony  in  the  mouth  of  many  at  the  FTC.  That 
agency,  under  its  Republican  Chairman  Lew 
E^ngman.  was  one  of  the  early  and  strongest 
advocates  of  regulatory  reform  and  can  prop- 
erly claim  some  credit  for  helping  that  par- 
tlculEir  bandwagon  get  rolling.  Engman's  suc- 
cessors. Republican  Cal  Collier  and  Democrat 
Mike  Pertschuck,  continued  the  FTC's  strong 
advocacy  for  regulatory  reform,  and  the  FTC 
has  generally  been  a  positive  voice  in  that 
effort. 

Now  this  hard-won  currency  is  being  badly 
debased  to  Justify  a  variety  of  initiatives  de- 
signed to  limit  the  FTC's  power,  some  of 
which  only  politicians  and  lobbyists  could 
advocate  with  a  straight  face. 

It  Is  also  disappointing  to  see  all  this  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  misused  and  mlsfocused 
and  ultimately  wasted  in  a  barrage  of  single- 
purpose,  single-interest  attacks  on  the  FTC. 
There  are  some  legitimate  Issues  of  FTC  prac- 
tice and  Jurisdiction  that  trxily  should  be  de- 
bated under  a  regulatory  reform  rubric. 

Do  we  need  two  federal  antitrust  agencies? 
If  we  do,  should  they  have  overlapping  au- 
thority? Can  you  effectively  run  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  law  enforcement  program 
through  the  administrative  process,  with  the 
same  agency  (albeit  different  components) 
acting  as  prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury?  If  you 
do  want  to  retain  an  administrative  agency 
In  the  competition  policy  area,  should  that 
agency  also  have  consumer  protection  re- 
sponsibility, given  the  frequent  and  perhaps 
inherent  differences  in  approach  In  the  two 
areas? 

TOO  COMPLICATXOt 

These  and  other  issues.  Including  a  raft  of 
procedural  Issues,  are  not  only  Interesting, 
they  are  also  Important.  Some  have  been 
raised,  like  the  proposals  to  Improve  confi- 


dentiality standards  and  limitations  on  sub- 
poena power,  both  of  which  are  long  overdue. 
The  proposals  on  ex  parte  contracts  and  the 
use  of  advance  notice  of  rulemaking,  and  the 
separation  of  presiding  officers  from  the  rest 
of  the  agency  are  all  worth  discussing.  These 
issues  clearly  point  out  that  the  problems 
today  are  different  than  they  were  In  1914. 

Of  course,  to  decide  whether  we  really  want 
an  PTC  today,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  PTC, 
Congress  would  have  to  decide  what  Its  anti- 
trust priorities  are  today,  and  that  would  be 
a  useful  thing  indeed.  Unfortunately,  nobody 
wants  to  take  this  approach,  which  Is  a  little 
more  complicated  than  simply  exempting 
funeral  directors  or  used  car  dealers  from 
FTC  attack. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  how  silly 
things  have  gotten  Is  the  proposal  by  Senator 
McClure  to  remove  from  the  FTC's  Jurisdic- 
tion the  activities  of  the  legal,  dental,  med- 
ical or  other  state-regulated  "professions"  or 
"Its  state  or  national  professional 
associations." 

The  proposal  is,  quite  simply.  Indefensible. 
If  there  Is  any  fact  that  has  been  established 
beyond  any  doubt  (reasonable  or  otherwise) 
in  the  last  decade,  it  is  that  professional  as- 
sociations of  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  ac- 
countants, architects  and  other  "profession- 
als" have  frequently  been  vehicles  for  egre- 
gious anticompetitive  activities — boycotts, 
price  fixing  and  attempts  to  monopolize.  Just 
to  mention  a  few. 

As  far  back  as  1943,  the  AMA  was  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  antitrust  violation 
(meaning  a  wUlful,  hard-core  violation)  for 
conspiring  to  try  to  destroy  an  early  HMO- 
type  delivery  system.  In  the  Bates  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  absolute  ban  on 
advertising  found  in  the  ABA  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  and  most  state  asso- 
ciation codes  was  unconstitutional. 

Just  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  an  "ethical"  rule  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers  prohibiting 
competitive  bidding  by  engineers  was  Illegal 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  The  list  could  go 
on  for  quite  a  while,  but  the  point  should  be 
clear  to  all. 

Perhaps  as  Importantly,  In  many  states 
and  many  professions,  state  regulation  of 
the  "professions"  has  been  a  sham  and  a 
fraud — nothing  more  than  a  delegation  to 
the  "regulated"  profession  of  state  power  to 
enforce  its  frequently  monopolistic  regula- 
tory dictates.  For  example,  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Public  Accountancy  was  itself  held 
to  have  Illegally  conspired  with  licensed  ac- 
countants to  violate  the  antitrust  laws  by 
adopting  and  enforcing  a  rule  prohibiting 
competitive  bidding  by  accountants  in 
Texas. 

It  should  be  abundantly  clear  to  anyone 
that  the  mere  presence  of  a  state  regulatory 
scheme  Is  hardly  any  proof  that  the  public 
Interest  is  being  protected  or  even  served.  In 
fact.  In  many  cases,  the  state  has  been  a  co- 
operative Joint  venturer  In  the  anticompeti- 
tive conduct,  even  going  so  far  as  to  adopt 
unauthorized  practice  or  scope  of  practice 
statutes,  the  monopoly  border  guards  of  the 
professions,  that  are  punishable  by  criminal 
sanctions. 

And,  If  anyone  really  thinks  state  licens- 
ing really  ensures  quality,  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  between  1070  and  1975,  only  six 
doctors  In  the  whole  60  states  were  disci- 
plined for  professional  incompetence:  tbs 
other  professions  do  little  better. 

IT'S   A   FACT 

Obviously,  most  activities  of  professional 
associations  are  perfectly  legal  and  useful. 
Professional  organizations  perform  many 
valuable  services. 

But  like  business  organizations,  trade  as- 
sociations, or  even  Just  plain  people,  most 
of  whose  activities  are  positive  or  at  worst 
neutral,  professional  associations  can  and  do 
violate  the  antitrust  laws  and  act  antloom- 
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petltlvely.  The  references  above,  and  40  or 
50  other  examples  that  could  easily  be  listed, 
clearly  make  that  point.  And  the  reader  will 
notice  that  none  of  the  cases  cited  above  In- 
volved the  FTC.  The  problem  of  anticom- 
petitive activities  by  professionals  and  their 
associations  Is  not  an  Invention  of  the  FTC — 
It  Is  a  fact. 

The  McCIure  Amendment  Is  at  best  mis- 
guided. De^ite  this  record  of  problems,  it 
would  remove  one  of  the  limited  sources  of 
solutions  from  the  process.  Of  course,  as 
drafted,  it  would  arguably  apply  not  only  to 
doctors  and  lawyers,  but  also  to  circus  ex- 
hibitors, bowling  alley  operators,  lightning 
rod  salesmen  and  well  drillers,  who  are 
among  the  500  different  "professions"  sup- 
posedly regulated  by  one  or  more  states. 

Today,  some  2800  laws  require  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  work  force  to  be  licensed  (I.e.. 
••regulated").  Presumably  the  sponsors  of 
the  McClure  Amendment  weren't  aware  of 
this,  but  given  the  already  broad  scope  of  the 
amendment  as  drafted.  It  might  be  simpler 
(and  It  certainly  wouJd  make  more  sense) 
to  Just  exempt  everyone  from  PTC  Jurisdic- 
tion. At  least  that  would  result  in  relative 
equity. 

More  seriously  (although  but  for  the 
strange  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult 
to  take  this  seriously),  to  remove  the  PTC 
from  this  field  would  lend  sad  support  to  the 
cynics  who  believe  the  Congress  cant  spell 
public  Interest,  much  less  watch  over  It.  The 
FTC's  actions  In  the  professional  area  have, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  been  relatively 
careful,  and  generally  very  much  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  recent  AMA  case  Is  a  eood 
example. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  and  hear- 
ing, the  FTC  decided  that  the  AMA  (al- 
though technically  non-profit  and  thus 
arguably  exempt)  was  subject  to  its  Juris- 
diction since  Its  actions  were  intended  to 
benefit  its  members  (a  decision  that  seems 
impossible  to  argue  with  unless  you  •re  a 
lawyer  for  the  AMA).  It  then  determined 
that  the  AMA's  -'ethical"  rules  limiting  ad- 
vertising and  solicitation  were  Ulegal  under 
the  antitrust  laws  (hardly  a  surprising  con- 
clusion given  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
in  Bates  and  NSPE) ,  and  then  went  out  of 
its  way  to  make  clear  that  the  AMA  could 
egally  and  properly,  formulate  ethical  guide- 
lines designed  to  prevent  false  and  decep- 
tive advertising  or  direct  solicitation  of  pa- 
tients vulnerable  to  undue  influence. 

In  short,  the  FTC  decided  what  any  court 
could  and  should  haT-e  decided,  and  it  re- 

r«i*  i***,f***'*  ***'^'^'  <=o<'«  tlie  way  the 
AMA  should  have  rewritten  it  years  ago 

Although  the  AMA  case  and  a  recent  ac- 
tion against  the  American  Dental  Association 
(aUo  involving  ethical  restrictions  on  adver- 
tljdag  and  solicitaUon)  are  supposedly  pro- 
dding the  impetus  for  the  MoClure  Amend- 

^ui'^fK  *°*  '*°^'*  ^  "P««t  With  the 
^™1  ^°^  "'^-  '^^  *°  mention  so  con- 
.?^t^<?lif:  '^^^  »*«*  to  the  Oreat  Depres- 
sion imd  begin  enacting  wholesale  exemptions 
that  consumers  wiu  pay  for  in  higher  costs 
Dhhappineas  of  the  involved  groups  hardly 

^th^P^TiT''  f."**  '"'=**  ^  *^«  weakness 
^r.  -S!k^  '^'^y  "***  «^«o  what  should  be 
;S«TS:S::Sy.^  ^'^  '"^^  thl.  seems  t^  ^ 

SoptS^  ThI  ^  •«a«dment  were  ever 
SSSlTL^a  wii^^**'**  ***'  profusions 

Where  the  constitutional  rieht  at  i„Z^' 
HooalM  to  mOmtrtim^  K—  .  """''  °*  profes- 
^^  to  MvertJ*,  haa  only  just  been  recog- 
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But  even  more  generally,  the  only  true  les- 
son of  the  adoption  of  the  McClure  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  lump  the  doctors  and 
dentists  In  with  the  funeral  directors,  used 
car  dealers,  local  bottlers  and  small  banks  as 
special  Interest  groups  that  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Congress  to  place  their  paro- 
chial Interests  above  the  public  Interest. 

Despite  the  common  perception,  this  is  a 
relatively  small  club,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  may 
grow  fast.  That's  too  bad.  since  every  new 
addition  Is  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  a 
truly  competitive  economy.  One  would  think 
the  Congress  would  be  very  uncomfortable 
with  replacing  government  regulation  with 
cartel  regulation— after  all,  that's  not  what 
most  people  had  in  mind  when  they  caUed 
for  regulatory  reform. 

Last  week's  action  throwing  out  the  equal- 
ly silly  attempt  to  take  divestiture  authority 
from  the  FTC  gives  hope,  however.  Maybe 
the  avalance  will  stop  before  the  whole 
PTC— the  good  and  the  bad— is  buried  in 
anticompetitive  legislation. 

^"J=cg>  Thape  Pkactices  Which  Would  Be 
Pkotbcted  by  the  McClube  Amendment 
Under  the  McClure  amendment  to  the 
FPC  authorizing  leglslaUon,  the  FTC  would 
be  precluded  from  investigHtlng  a  wide  range 
of  alleged  trade  practices  by  which  state- 
regulated  professions  restrict  competition. 
The  types  of  pracUces  which  the  PTC  would 
be  precluded  from  Investigating  include: 

The  use  of  trade  name  or  advertising  re- 
strtctlons  to  Umlt  the  viability  of  legal 
clinics. 

Threats  by  a  group  of  fee-for-service  doc- 
tors to  withdraw  emergency  room  services  if 
a  hospital  pays  a  salary  to  a  physician. 

The  closing  of  a  program  ^onsored  by  a 
non-profit  hospital  to  provide  low-cost  pre- 
ventative heart  disease  services  after  a  medi- 
cal society  claimed  that  publicity  for  the 
program  was  advertising  and  therefore  un- 
ethical. 

Boycotts  of  third-party  payers  by  medical 
and  dental  societies  opposed  to  the  Insur- 
ers' cost -containment  programs. 

Boycotts  by  physician  groups  of  prepaid 
health  plans  such  as  those  encouraged  by  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973. 

Control  exercised  by  the  medical  profession 
over  some  Blue  Shield  and  other  prepayment 
plana  to  increase  physicians'  fees  and  to  boy- 
cott or  discriminate  against  non-physician 
health  care  providers  such  as  psychologiste. 

Medical  society  action  to  prevent  a  clinic 
which  offered  a  program  to  prevent  and  treat 
industrial  accidents  from  making  its  services 
known  to  employers. 

Denial  of  medical  malpracUce  Insurance  to 
physicianB  employed  by  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  on  the  groimds  that  It  is 
unethical  for  a  physician  to  woric  for  a  fixed 
salary. 

Reprisals  against  physicians  who  work 
with  non-physician  providers  of  health  care, 
such  as  nurse  mldwives. 

State  Board  regiUations  limiting  techni- 
cians from  providing  medical  and  dental 
care  services  directly  to  patients. 

Veterinary  codes  of  ethics  which  prohibit 
a  veterinarian  from  providing  a  client  with 
prescriptions  for  animal  drugs.  This  prac- 
tice forces  consumers  to  obtain  drugs  from 
the  veterinarian  rather  than  from  a  phar- 
macy; many  animal  drugs  are  the  same  aa 
human  drugs. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  do  so  because  the 
Senate  has  earlier  today  adopted  a  prac- 
tical procedure  which  allows  the  Con- 
gress to  examine  rules  before  they  go  In- 
to effect,  and  If  they  wish,  to  veto  those 
regulations  and  prevent  them  from  ever 
beln^  In  force. 

I  have  a  number  of  concerns  about  the 


FTC's  Involvement  in  regxilating  the  pro- 
fessions. But  I  beUeve  that  the  time  to 
make  a  decision  about  the  wisdom  of 
that  involvement  comes  after  we  have 
had  an  opportimity  to  examine  any  rules 
PTC  might  promulgate. 

With  the  protection  afforded  us  by  the 
Levin-Boren  amendment,  we  now  have 
the  practical  power  to  prevent  PTC  from 
acting  in  any  area  we  wish,  without  at- 
tempting to  predetermine  whether  the 
PTC  is  Intending  to  act  in  that  area. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  used  all  his  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
and  the  Senator  frcrni  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Youno),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Has 
everyone  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  36  Le^.l 

YEAS— 45 


Armstrong 

Hefiin 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Helms 

Roth 

Boren 

HoUings 

Sasser 

Boschwitz 

Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Byrd. 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Stewart 

DeConclni 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Gam 

Morgan 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Zorinsky 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

NAYS— 47 

Baucus 

Exon 

Muskie 

Bellmen 

Pord 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Olenn 

Packwood 

Blden 

Gravel 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hart 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Ribiooff 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

OhUes 

Javits 

Sarbanes 

Church 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Culver 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Durkin 

Metzenbaum 

WUllams 

Eagieton 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Baker 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Young 

Hatfield 

McGovem 

So  Mr.  McClurk's  amendment  (No. 
1648)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
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reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

m>  AMENDMENT   NO.   863,   AS   MODIFIED 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  1659) 

(Purpose:  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ment to  Amendment  Number  673) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk. 
This  is  a  technical  and  conforming 
amendment  to  my  previous  amendment 
No.  673.  and  I  request  that  it  be  read  in 
full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  very  short 
observation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  no  time  imUl 
the  amendment  is  reported. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
963. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

From  page  1,  line  1  of  amendment  673 
strike  "Section  10(a)"  and  Insert  "Section 
12(a)". 

Prom  page  1,  line  2  of  amendment  673, 
strike  "page  11,  Hue  20"  and  insert  "page  60, 
Une  11". 

Prom  page  1,  line  3  of  amendment  673, 
strike  "page  11,  line  24"  and  insert  "page  50, 
line  15". 

Prom  page  1,  line  5  of  amendment  673, 
strike  "page  12,  line  1"  and  insert  "page  50, 
line  16". 

On  page  2,  line  8.  of  amendment  673.  after 
the  words  "shall  be"  Insert  the  words  "eligi- 
ble to". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
the  amendment  that  I  had  sent  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

Section  12(a)  of  the  bill  is  amended  by 
striking  $50,000  from  pai;e  SO.  line  11.  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000";  and  by 
striking  $50,000  from  page  50,  line  15,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 

2.  Renumber  page  50,  line  16,  as  section 
18(h)  (8),  and  Insert  the  following  new 
sections: 


"(4)  No  group,  or  representative  thereof, 
shall  receive  compensation,  piirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 18(h)(3),  If  it  has  a  membership  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  persons,  or  If  it  has 
annual  revenues  from  dues,  contributions, 
grants,  or  other  sources,  exceeding  $25,000 
annuaUy. 

"(5)  No  group,  or  representative  thereof, 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  compensation 
pursuant  to  section  18(h)(3),  unless  It  has 
a  membership  of  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  each  of  whom  pays  annual 
dues  of  at  least  $10. 

"(6)  No  person  appearing  before  the  Ck>m- 
mlsslon  in  an  individual  capacity  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  compensation  in  excess  of 
$100  plus  the  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ance paid  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  person*  receiving  compensation 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  compensation  in  excess  of  $750  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year. 

"(7)  No  person  who  was  a  permanent  em- 
ployee of  the  Coounlssion,  nor  a  law  firm 
which  compensates  that  person,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  any  funds  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 18(b)(3),  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  the  termination  of  that  person's  em- 
ployment by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  lliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  having 
laid  the  amendment  before  the  body,  I 
will  reserve  my  remarks  until  the  time 
when  this  amendment  will  be  taken  up 
in  accordance  with  the  majority  leader's 
request  for  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  no  time  charged  against  the  amend- 
ment tonight,  and  if  there  are  no 
amendments  that  can  be  accepted  by 
voice  vote  that  the  Senate  now  transact 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

the    AMERICAN    PEOPU    AXE    FED    TTP    WITH 
GOVERNMENT   REGULATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  want  to  detain  the  Senate,  but  I 
feel  I  should  make  a  comment  to  the 
point  that  the  American  people  are  fed 
up,  completely  fed  up,  with  Govern- 
ment regulation. 

The  President  ran  on  that  platform 
of  cutting  down  Federal  regulations, 
and  tonight  we  watched  two  straight 
amendments  that  would  give  this  body 
some  control  over  these  stupid  regula- 
tions defeated. 

Now  either  we  are  not  listening  to  our 
constituents  or  we  are  not  listening  to 
the  man  in  the  White  House.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  are  ever  going  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  Federal  regulations  upon  the 
business  and  professional  people  of  this 
country,  it  has  to  come  through  this 
body,  and  I  suggest  that  we  go  home 
tonight  and  think  long  and  hard  about 


the  kind  of  muscle  that  may  be  being 
used  upon  this  body  to  cause  us  to  turn 
down  c<mtrols  or  some  indication  to  the 
regulatory  bodies  that  we  are  sick  and 
tired  of  what  they  are  doing.  Otherwise 
we  might  as  well  quit  and  just  admit 
that  this  country  is  now  being  governed 
by  bureaucratic  agencies  nobody  has 
elected,  that  we  have  appointed. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
never  seen  a  coat  before  that  does  not 
have  manure  on  It.  It  is  clean.  I  will  put 
it  on  and  I  will  leave.  I  have  said  what 
I  have  to  say.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  I  would 
just  note  that  he  and  some  of  my  other 
distinguished  colleagues  seem  to  believe 
the  American  public  does  not  need  and 
does  not  want  the  kind  of  regulation  the 
FTC  is  concerned  with.  I  must  say,  in  all 
due  respect,  I  wonder  whether  a  legisla- 
tor who  holds  that  belief  is  really  In 
touch  with  his  constituents  as  closely  as 
he  thinks  he  is. 

I  have  some  very  fresh  and  compelling 
evidence  that  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
this  country  are  in  fact  very  much  in 
support  of  what  the  FTC  is  doing  and 
proposing  to  do. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  FTC's  Chairman 
Pertschuk  appeared  on  the  "Phil  Dona- 
hue Show."  This  is  a  very  popular  TV 
show,  in  which  a  guest  is  subjected  to 
questions  by  the  host,  Mr.  Donahue,  as 
well  as  a  live  audience  and  phone-in 
callers.  Mr.  Pertschuk  was  interrogated 
about  regulation  in  general,  and  about 
his  agency's  activities  in  the  areas  of 
Ufe  insurance,  funerals,  children's  ad- 
vertising, and  others.  Viewers  were  told 
to  send  in  letters  Indicating  their  re- 
action. 

So  far  the  show  has  only  been  aired  In 
a  fraction  of  the  cities  It  is  ultimately 
scheduled  for.  Yet  already  dozens  of  let- 
ters have  been  written — and.  you  may  be 
surprised  to  hear,  the  letters  are  over- 
whelmingly favorable  about  the  FTC. 

They  come  from  places  as  diverse  as 
Kentucky.  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  cover  a  range 
of  consumer  concerns.  But  the  common 
theme  Is — and  I  am  quoting  from  a  let- 
ter: 

I  don't  mind  the  tax  money  that  goes  to 
pay  your  (that's  Chairman  Pertschuk's) 
salary  (and  that's  saying  a  lot.) 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  comments, 
and  I  understand  they  are  representa- 
tive of  the  flow  of  mail  as  a  whole. 

The  PTC  is  doing  a  fine  Job.  I  hope  you 
and  the  Commission  dismiss  thoughts  that 
you  are  not  needed. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  the  FPC  as  the 
'cop  on  the  beat'  to  keep  advertisers  on  their 
toes  and  false  claims  down. 

It  really  makes  me  feel  good  that  my  gov- 
ernment really  Is  looking  out  for  my  own 
welfare. 

I  listened  to  the  end  [of  the  show)  and 
experienced  a  great  feeling  of  relief  to  know 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  looking  out  for  our 
interests. 

I  approve  and  greatly  support  your  efforts 
in  giving  truthful  Information  to  the  public. 
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Wo  need  you.  The  anti-government  on- 
slaught Is  haziu-dous  for  the  U.S. 

I  am  glad  the  FTC  Is  working  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country — for  our  Interests  not  for 
the  Interests  of  big  business.  Without  an 
agency  of  this  sort  to  protect  our  Interests 
It  would  be  "no  holds  barred"  as  far  as  big 
businesses  are  concerned.  (They  could  He, 
cheat  and  fix  prices  all  they  wanted  In  order 
to  make  as  much  as  they  could  for  each  In- 
dividual— as  they  were  doing  before  PTC 
was  organized) . 

I  believe  my  tax  dollars  are  spent  wisely 
by  my  government  when  they  are  spent  In 
a  way  that  protects  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— and  PTC  does  Just  that. 

Most  people  I  talk  to  think  that  big  bus- 
inesses run  this  coxmtry — that  it  Is  no  longer 
run  for  the  people  and  by  the  pe<^le.  We 
need  an  agency  to  fight  for  us.  We  need  the 
PTC. 

It  was  finally  driven  home  to  me  that  the 
American  Consumer  stands  to  lose  a  very 
valuable  ally — the  PTC. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  these  quo- 
tations, but  I  think  you  can  see  my  point. 
Unless  and  until  we  have  heard  from  a 
fair  sampling  of  individual  consumers 
throughout  this  country,  we'd  better  be 
very  careful  about  weakening  an  agency 
they  seem  to  see  as  an  important,  nec- 
essary ally. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider this  bill,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  ask  that  we  all  reflect  upon 
why  we  are  here,  as  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  greatest  civilization  the 
Earth  has  known.  As  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Members  of  this  body, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  struck  by 
the  quality  of  character:  They  are  all 
men  of  integrity — of  sincere  and  honest 
purpose.  They  each  represent  their  sin- 
gular philosophy  of  social  order,  and  are 
committed  to  the  implementation  of  that 
way  in  which  they  believe.  And  not  one 
fears  confrontation  by  an  opposing 
philosophy.  Not  one  fears  a  challenge  of 
his  or  her  right  to  forge  a  part  of  our 
continuing  heritage.  And  not  one  fears 
to  pursue  a  path  of  mutual  concession 
with  another,  that  both  may  feel  ac- 
commodation beyond  concession  with 
another,  that  botli  may  feel  accommoda- 
tion beyond  petty  advocating  for  the 
sake  of  advocacy. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  owes  it  legacy 
to  a  band  of  social  outcasts.  Men  who 
had  the  courage  to  forsake  the  familiar 
for  an  unknown  land,  an  untamed  land. 
And  200  years  ago  these  men  forged  the 
contract  upon  which  we  today  are  hon- 
ored to  rely  for  governing  ourselves  and 
upon  which  we  literally  act  our  respect 
every  day  we  meet. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  men  of 
honor,  men  who  knew  the  exercise  of 
unjustifiable  dominion  over  the  lives  of 
men,  for  it  was  that  very  abuse  of  power 
from  which  they  had  fled.  And  they  were 
men  of  discretion — not  wanting  to  bear 
from  future  generations  the  burdens  of 
social  oppression  which  past  genera- 
tions had  borne,  and  warned  against. 
These  were  no  petty  bearers  of  unalter- 
able philosophic  lifestyle,  but  men  who. 
through  mutual  concession,  drafted  the 
greatest  social  document  that  man  has 
known.  Mr.  President,  those  Pounding 
Fathers,  with  their  innovative  theories 
of  separative  powers,  created  that  most 


reasonable,  and  most  balanced  monu- 
ment of  freedom:  our  U.S.  Constitution. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  come  directly 
to  the  point.  I  am  appalled  that  we  must 
meet  today  to  legislate  checks  against 
that  very  type  of  power  run  amok  from 
which  our  forefathers  fled.  I  am  dis- 
gusted by  example  after  example  of  the 
petty,  unreasonable  exercise  of  unjusti- 
fiable dominion  by  an  agency  of  limited 
authority.  That  an  imelected  body  of 
bureaucrats  could  take  it  upon  them- 
selves, with  a  limited  legislative  man- 
date, to  usurp  the  very  powers  which 
make  this  Congress  answerable  to  the 
electorate,  is  indicative  of  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  philosophy  which  made 
our  heritage  great.  The  FTC  has  not 
sought  mutual  concession  to  bring  about 
a  reasonable  solution  to  a  problem.  They 
have  sought  by  intimidation  and  out- 
right oppression  to  further  their  own 
ends  with  delegated  powers,  our  powers, 
in  a  legally  binding  manner  with  which 
any  of  you  here  today  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  associated. 

The  reality  is  that  our  names  and  our 
collective  authority  sanction  every  act 
the  FTC  undertakes:  for  it  is  by  our 
delegation,  and  as  our  proxy,  the  FTC 
acts.  I,  for  one,  here  and  now,  by  my 
votes  will  manifest  my  unwillingness  to 
participate  in  this  petty  abuse  of  con- 
stitutional power.  And  I  invite,  and  ad- 
monish, my  honorable  colleagues  to  join 
me. 

Mr.  President,  the  industry  specific  list 
of  FTC  rulemaking  abuses  are  well 
known  to  this  body.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  Senator  Schuitt, 
have  diligently  exposed  the  ridiculous 
lengths  to  which  the  FTC  goes  in  their 
attempt  to  control  American  business. 
These  attempted  controls  extend  to  every 
phase  of  American  life.  The  FTC  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  to 
effect  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
business  revenue. 

But  my  concern  over  the  practices  of 
the  FTC  go  beyond  economic  justifica- 
tion. My  concern  is  also  founded  in  our 
Constitution.  Time  and  time  again  FTC 
rulemaking  attempts  to  federally  pre- 
empt State  and  local  law.  It  attempts  to 
encroach  upon  the  right  of  local  juris- 
dictions to  govern  their  own  affairs,  af- 
fairs which  have  no  basis  for  Federal 
involvement.  Time  and  time  again  the 
FTC  staff  in  Washington  has  fabricated 
a  Federal  interest  with  no  justification 
other  than  self-interest. 

I  maintain  that  no  bureaucrat,  no 
matter  how  clever  he  thinks  he  is,  can 
appropriately  regulate  conduct  in  Tim- 
buktu better  than  the  Timbuktuians  can. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  petty  at- 
tempts to  power-grab  gets  longer  every 
day.  And  the  longer  the  list  gets,  the 
more  absurd  it  gets.  The  FTC  has  used 
their  comical  techniques  to  effect  tragi- 
cal results  in  dozens  of  small  business 
sectors — from  funeral  homes  to  used  car 
dealers  to  kids'  television  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  bureaucracy  when  agents  of  the 
U.S.  CSovemment,  with  such  tiny  powers, 
seek  to  elevate  their  status  by  such  ruth- 
less advocacy  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 


Mr.  President,  this  attitude  is  not  what 
made  America  great.  This  does  not  re- 
flect our  legacy  of  integrity  and  the  rea- 
sonable resolution  of  differences  by  mu- 
tual concession.  This,  rather,  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  that  from  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  sought  refuge.  I  again 
exhort  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  dis- 
associating ourselves  from  this  abuse  of 
our  governmental  process. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
60  years  ago  Congress  established  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  improve 
competition  in  the  marketplace  and  to 
protect  consumers  from  unfair  business 
practices. 

Only  5  years  ago,  the  Congress  criti- 
cized the  FTC  for  being  too  lax,  too 
meek.  And  we  enacted  a  law  to  broaden 
its  consumer  protection  powers  so  that 
it  could  take  a  more  aggressive  approach 
to  eliminating  unfair  trade  practices. 
The  goal  of  the  Ma«nuson-Moss-FTC 
Improvements  Act,  as  stated  by  Senator 
Magnuson,  was  to  give  the  FTC  the 
necessary  "regulatory  tools  to  fulflll  its 
consumer  protection  responsibilities" 
and  to  make  it  a  "viable"  consumer  pro- 
tection agency. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
FTC  is  under  seige  today.  It  is  being 
attacked  precisely  because  it  has 
actively  pursued  its  legislative  mandate. 
It  is  being  barraged  today  by  a  number 
amendments  designed  to  destroy  the 
agency's  ability  to  regulate  effectively  in 
the  public  interest. 

These  amendments  are  being  justified 
under  the  guise  of  regulatory  reform. 
Clearly  some  respond  to  legitimate  con- 
cerns. But  most  are  really  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing.  They  have  been  pro- 
posed by  special  interests— for  special 
interests — to  protect  special  interests. 

It  is  ironic — and  most  unfortunate— 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  targeted  as  the  whipping  boy  for 
regulatory  reform.  The  FTC  is  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  agency  which  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  dual  function  of  pro- 
tecting the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  American  consumer.  For  the  last  5 
years,  the  FTC  has  actively  explored 
rules  and  taken  actions  to  insure  that 
American  consumers  can  get  the  full 
advantages  of  a  free  marketplace. 

These  actions  are  aimed  at  unfair 
trade  practices,  at  deceptive  advertising, 
at  price  fixing.  Their  impact  is  imme- 
diate and  salutory.  The  FTC  brings  a 
price  ftcing  action  against  sellers  of  blue 
jeans.  Price  competition  is  restored  and 
the  price  of  jeans  ftills.  The  FTC  insists 
upon  competition  in  eyeglass  advertis- 
ing. Competition  is  restored,  and,  in  real 
terms,  the  price  of  eyeglasses  drops. 

No  wonder  our  elderly  citizens  recog- 
nize the  value  of  competition.  As  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
pointed  out  to  me  in  a  letter  supporting 
the  FTC— 

In  a  time  of  spiralling  Inflation  In  the 
health  care  market,  consumers  must  have 
the  cost  Information  necessary  to  shop 
wisely  for  eyeglasses,  bearing  aids,  dentures, 
and  even  professional  health  care  services. 

And  yet  now  we  are  asked  to  consider 
proposals  which  will  prohibit  the  FTC 
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from  promoting  competition  in  any  pro- 
fession regulated  at  the  State  level. 

Congress  is  also  considering  proposals 
which  would  prevent  the  FTC  from  pro- 
viding consumers  with  better  informa- 
tion about  the  products  and  services 
they  are  buying.  The  FTC's  rule  applied 
to  funeral  homes  has  been  criticized  as 
imreasonable.  But  is  it?  That  rule  re- 
quires funeral  home  directors  simply  to 
reveal  the  prices  for  their  services  be- 
fore the  fimeral  takes  place.  It  prevents 
the  unscrupulous  from  taking  advantage 
of  grieving  families.  It  imposes  no  seri- 
ous burden  upon  the  honest  funeral  di- 
rector for  it  simply  asks  him  to  list  his 
prices.  Why  should  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  reverse  these  niles? 
Why  should  Congress  stop  the  FTC  from 
helping  families  in  their  hour  of  griev- 
ous need? 

Other  proposals  would  curtail  the 
FTC's  ability  to  regulate  used  car  war- 
ranties; would  terminate  rulemaking 
proceedings  aimed  at  stopping  unfair 
advertising  to  children;  would  stop  in- 
vestigations of  the  insurance  industry; 
would  stop  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
which  would  improve  competition  in 
industry-wide  standard  setting;  would 
stop  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws;  would  tie  up  funds  which 
enable  public  interest  groups  and  sm.all 
businesses  to  participate  effectively  in 
PTC  proceedings. 

Surely  the  FTC's  activities  in  these 
areas  are  highly  desirable.  And  Con- 
gress ought  not  accede  to  special  inter- 
ests marching  in  to  demand  unwar- 
ranted exemptions  from  regulation  or 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  To  do  so  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  Congress,  and 
undermines  the  morale  of  our  agencies 
and  their  commitment  to  work  vigor- 
ously in  the  public  interest. 

At  a  time  when  "regulatory  reform" 
and  less  Grovernmcnt  intervention  in  the 
marketplace  is  the  order  of  the  day.  it 
is  particularly  ironic  that  the  FTC 
should  be  singled  out  by  Congress  for  at- 
tack on  its  authority. 

The  irony  can  be  seen  once  one  realizes 
that  the  basic  job  of  the  FTC  is  not  so 
much  to  "regulate"  or  to  second-guess 
the  marketplace.  Rather  it  aims  to  pro- 
tect our  competitive,  free  market  system 
by  removing  restraints  on  competition 
and  by  making  certain  that  buyers  have 
accurate  and  adequate  information  to 
make  informed  choices.  It  enforces  the 
economic  preconditions  of  effective 
competition.  And,  by  so  doing,  it  allows 
this  Nation  to  rely  upon  free  markets 
and  private  enterprise  as  the  basis  of 
its  economic  system,  rather  than  the 
Government  direction  and  control  so 
prevalent  elsewhere. 

I  know  full  well  that  regulation  can 
often  be  harmful.  "Riat  is  why  I  attacked 
airline  regulation  and  trucking  regula- 
tion. If  we  are  going  to  start  limiting  the 
power  of  regulatory  agencies,  let  us  do  so 
there,  where  regiilation  impedes  com- 
petition and  injures  the  consumer.  Let 
us  not  start  with  those  agencies  which 
promote  competition  and  thereby  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Those  who  believe 


that  by  crippling  the  PTC  they  are  strik- 
ing a  blow  for  "free  enterprise"  are  In 
fact  doing  the  very  opposite.  If  they 
hinder  effective  antitrust  enforcement 
and  if ,  as  a  result,  free  markets  cease  to 
remain  free,  the  public  will  have  to  turn 
to  the  only  possible  alternative  to  private 
competition — more  direct  Government 
control  and  regulation  of  our  basic  eco- 
nomic decisions.  That  is  the  most  unde- 
sirable alternative.  And  that  Is  why  I 
believe  it  is  unwise  to  cripple  the  PTC. 

I  fully  support  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  MAcmrsoN  and  Sena- 
tor Pack  WOOD  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions in  the  FTC  authorization  bill  which 
would  terminate  two  existing  rulemak- 
ing proceedings:  the  children's  adver- 
tising rule  and  the  standards  and  certi- 
fication rule.  My  support  for  this  amend- 
ment does  not  necessarily  indicate 
support  for  the  proposed  rules.  But  I 
believe  it  is  surely  premature  to  termi- 
nate rulemaking  proceedings  before  the 
Commission  itself  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  all  the  evidence  and 
adopt  a  rule — or  not  adopt  a  rule.  Con- 
gress should  not  interfere  in  Commission 
proceedings  until  after  the  Commission 
has  acted  finally,  unless  there  is  clear 
and  egregious  abuse  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission.  And  no  one  has 
presented  any  such  evidence  to  the  Con- 
gress so  far.  Genuine  dispute  over  the 
merits  of  a  rule  is  natural,  but,  as  the 
administrative  conference  has  also 
pointed  out,  such  dispute  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  elevate  a  controversy  out 
of  the  agency  to  the  Congress  before  the 
proceedings  are  even  completed. 

Of  course,  certain  general  improve- 
ments in  the  FTC  regulatory  procedures 
should  be  adopted.  I  support  the  provi- 
sions in  the  PTC  authorization  bill 
which  would  require  the  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking;  improve  the 
Commission's  decisionmaking  process  by 
requiring  a  regulatory  analysis;  clarify 
the  procedures  for  ex  parte  communica- 
tions with  Commission  members.  ITiese 
are  consistent  with  the  comprehensive 
regulatory  reform  legislation  currently 
under  consideration  in  the  Judiciary  and 
Governmental  Affairs  Committees.  I  also 
support  providing  small  businesses,  that 
successfully  challenge  the  FTC's  actions, 
compensation  for  reasonable  attorneys 
fees  in  certain  situations.  I  supported 
that  concept  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  I  support  it  here. 

Unquestionably  the  FTC's  rules  raise 
complex  social  issues  which  demand 
careful  congressional  consideration. 
Take  the  children's  advertising  rule:  To 
what  extent  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  involved  in  regulating  adver- 
tisements aimed  at  children?  What  are 
the  first  amendment  ramifications  of 
regulating  commercial  speech?  What  im- 
pact does  television  advertising  have  on 
the  health  of  our  children?  We  in  Con- 
gress might  well  be  remiss  if  we  failed 
to  examine  the  decisions  of  the  FTC  on 
this  issue.  But  we  would  be  irresponsible 
if  we  ducked  these  tough  questions  by 


terminating  the  rulemaking  proceeding 
without  hearing  both  sides. 

Congress  should  scrutinize  the  activi- 
ties of  the  FTC,  which  has  such  broad 
jurisdiction  over  "unfair"  trade  prac- 
tices. That  is  why  I  support  the  proposal 
to  Improve  and  intensify  congressional 
review  of  the  FTC's  proceedings,  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  iMva 
and  Senator  Boren.  Under  this  proposal, 
Congress  would  be  able  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  FTC's  rule  before  it  went 
into  effect,  and  before  businesses  had  to 
expend  capital  to  comply  with  the  rule. 
This  maintains  accountability  where  It 
belongs  while  avoiding  the  complex  c<m- 
stitutional  and  policy  problems  created 
by  giving  one  House  of  Congress  the 
ability  to  veto  a  rule. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  been  more 
committed  to  meaningful  regulatory  re- 
form than  I  have.  I  fought  to  restore 
competition  to  the  regulated  industries — 
in  the  airline  industry,  in  the  truck- 
ing industry,  in  the  drug  industry.  I  have 
supported  efforts  to  improve  competi- 
tion in  the  banking  industry.  This  year 
I  am  woiking  for  a  comprehensive  regu- 
latory reform  bill  which  will  improve  the 
quality  and  fairness  of  agency  proceed- 
ings by  restoring  competition,  reducing 
the  burdens  of  regulation  on  small  busi- 
ness, facilitating  effective  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  outcome  of  rulemaking 
proceedings.  This  legislation  reflects  my 
philosophy  that  we  must  eliminate  im- 
necessary  Government  regulation  where 
the  marketplace  is  working,  and  where 
It  is  not  working,  we  should  use  the  least 
burdensome  regulatory  approach. 

I  believe  that  reform  of  our  regula- 
And  who  knows  better  than  the  con- 
sumers and  businesses.  The  American 
public  supports  regulatory  reform.  For 
who  knows  better  that  excessive  regula- 
tion and  redtap>e  result  in  higher  prices 
and  contributes  to  double  digit  inflation? 
Who  knows  better  than  our  businesses 
the  frustrations  of  needless  paperwork? 
And  who  knows  better  than  the  con- 
sumer the  frustrations  of  endless  red- 
tape  before  receiving  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled?  That  is  why  I  have 
received  the  support  of  both  consumer 
and  business  groups  In  these  deregula- 
tions and  regulatory  reform  efforts. 

But  I  also  believe  that  regulatory  re- 
form should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  justify  the  elimination  of  those  FTC 
regulations  which  protect  the  American 
consumer  and  which  protect  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  disagree  with 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  none- 
theless, I  do  not  underestimate  the  ex- 
tremely diflBcult  problems  which  were 
raised  in  connection  with  it.  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  the  work  they  have  dcwie  on  the 
FTC  authorization  bill.  But  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  rise  above  specitd  interest 
politics  and  to  look  at  the  needs  of  our 
citizens  as  a  whole  when  examining  this 
bill  and  the  proposed  amendments.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  founder  of  the 
FTC,  said  60  years  ago,  I  believe  that  our 
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Government  should  take  care  of  the 
people  who  are  not  powerful  as  well  as  it 
takes  care  of  those  who  are.* 


THE  NEW  BUDGET :  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
AND  TRUST  FUNDS 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  again  I  wish  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  some  important 
aspects  of  the  budget  which  President 
Carter  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  week 
ago  today. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  each  day  since 
the  budget  was  published,  the  President's 
proposals  if  carried  out  would  violate  the 
law.  Section  7  of  Public  Law  95-435, 
signed  into  law  by  President  Carter  him- 
self on  October  10,  1978.  prohibits  Fed- 
eral deficits  in  this  language: 

Beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1981,  tbe  total 
budget  ouUays  of  the  Federal  CJovemment 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts. 

President  Carter's  budget  for  1981 
calls  for  a  deficit  of  $16  billion.  As  spon- 
sor of  section  7.  I  can  state  that  the  In- 
tent of  that  legislation  is  precisely  to 
prohibit  any  such  deficit. 

TTius,  in  order  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  law,  the  Congress  must  reject 
the  deficit  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Today,  I  also  want  to  examine  an  as- 
pect of  the  budget  seldom  given  much 
attention — namely,  the  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  funds,  the  general  pur- 
pose funds  of  the  Government,  and  trust 
fimds,  the  money  collected  and  used  for 
specific  uses. 

Until  1969,  the  Government's  budget 
was  the  Federal  funds  budget.  Trust 
funds  were  accounted  for  separately.  But 
the  J<dins(»i  administration,  noting  that 
trust  funds  always  were  in  surplus,  com- 
bined Federal  fimds  and  trust  funds  into 
a  so-called  "unified  budget,"  thereby 
lowering  the  apparent  deficit. 

This  accounting  change,  which  became 
permanent,  did  not  change  the  fact  that 
trust  fund  money  is  not  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  Government.  The 
new  accounting  concealed  but  did  not 
reduce  the  enormous  deficits  in  Federal 
funds. 
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In  the  current  year,  for  example,  the 
President  now  estimates  a  deficit  of  $40 
billion  In  the  unified  budget.  But  there 
is  an  $18  billion  surplus  in  the  tnist 
fimds,  so  the  Federal  fimds  deficit  is 
$58  billion. 

For  1981.  the  President  projects  a  imi- 
fied  deficit  of  $16  bUlion.  But  the  trust 
fund  surplus  would  be  $31  billion,  and 
hence  the  Federal  funds  deficit  would 
be  $47  billion. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  huge  In- 
crease in  the  trust  fund  surplus — from 
$18  bUllon  to  $31  billion  in  1  year— is 
the  huge  flow  of  fimds  that  would  occur 
into  the  President's  proposed  energy 
security  trust  fund.  This  fund  would 
be  financed  by  the  new  excise  tax  on 
oil,  the  so-called  windfall  profit  tax. 
The  surplus  in  the  energy  security 
trust  fund  in  1980  would  be  $6  bUllon, 
but  in  1981  it  would  shoot  up  to  $17 
bUlion. 

Of  course,  if  the  energy  security 
trust  fund  is  not  established,  the  trust 
fund  surplus  would  diminish  and  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  would  be  reduced. 

Two  important  points  about  the  budg- 
et emerge  from  this  analysis: 

First,  trust  fund  surpluses  mask  huge 
deficits  in  general  Government  opera- 
tions. Despite  an  increase  of  15  percent — 
$35  billion — in  individual  income  taxes 
from  1980  to  1981,  the  general-purpose 
funds  of  the  Government  will  be  $47 
billion  in  deficit  next  year. 

Second,  claims  of  "restraint"  and 
"prudence"  in  the  budget  ring  hollow 
when  we  realize  that  If  It  did  not  impose 
a  new  excise  tax  on  oil — and  then  re- 
tain most  of  the  receipts — the  Govern- 
ment would  run  a  deficit  not  of  $16 
billion,  but  of  $33  billion. 

Moreover,  the  retaining  of  the  oil  tax 
receipts  is  not  restraint  in  any  retil 
sense.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  can  count 
on,  it  is  that  sooner  or  later,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  any  money  it  gets 
its  hands  on — and  then  some. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
tables  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  C-«.— OUTLAYS  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


TABLE  C-2.-FE0ERAL  FUND  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Dncripthm 


1979  19W  19«1 

actual     ottimata    estimate 


RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

Individual  income  taxes 217,841  238,717      274  367 

Corporation  income  taxes 65,677  72,303       71' 574 

ExciseUxfi    9,808  9.824        10,135 

EsUte  and  Jiff  taxes -  5,411  5,777         5,931 

Customs  duties 7,439  7,600         8,403 

Miscellaneous  receipt! 10,176  13,591       12.734 

Total  receipts.  Federal 

funds 316.351  347.813     383.151 

OUTLAYS  BY  AGENCY      =^=^=== 

Legislative  branch 1,074  1,329 

The  Judiciary. 478  621 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent   80  100 

Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President: 

Foreign  assistance 3.799  4.759 

Other 259  1.689 

Agriculture 20,708  23.627 

Commerce 4,070  3  559 

Defense— Military ' 115.010  127  371 

Defense— Civil 2,897  3,215 

Education' _ 10,879  12,864 

Energy 7,895  7,681 

Health  and  Human  Services  >. .  47, 081  50, 954 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

"'•nt 9,213  11.636 

Interior 4,207  4,315 

Justice 2,521  2,563 

Labor 12,047  12,144 

State. 1,585  2.007 

Transportation 7,228  8.061 

Treasury 65,237  76,036 

Environmental     Protection 

Agency 4,800  4,984 

National      Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration.. 4,187  5,010 

Veterans  Administration 19,578  20,423 

Other  independent  agencies...  20,855  25,408 

Allowances* 100 

Undistributed  offsetting  re- 
ceipts: Rents  and  royalties 
on   the   Outer  Continental 

Shelf -3.267  -4,800 

Total  outlays,  Federal 

funds .  362,420  405,653      429,700 

Excess  of  outlays  (-)..  -46.069  -57,840    -46,549 


1,317 

647 


105 


4,738 

872 

20,082 

3,415 

142,689 

3,005 

13,479 

8,689 

55, 258 

11,776 
4,287 
2,672 

13,258 
2,176 
7,369 

80,628 

5,197 

5,437 
21,279 
24,756 

2,570 
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'  Includes  allowances  for  civilian  and  military  pay  raises  for 
Department  of  Defense. 

>  The  Department  of  Education  assumes  the  education  activ- 
ities previously  performed  by  Uie  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

•The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  formerly 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  re- 
tains the  health  and  welfare  activities  of  HEW. 

•  Offsetting  receipts  and  outlays  for  net  gains  and  losses, 
proceeds  and  reductions  from  transactions  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund  are  included  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

•  Includes  allowances  for  civilian  agency  pay  raises  and 
contingencie;. 


Outlays 


Receipts 


1979         1980         1981 
actual  estimate  estimate 


1979         1980         1981 
actual  estimate  estimate 


Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  funds...  104  073 
Railroad  retirement  account  4  279 
Black  lung  disability  trust  fund  .  .  '622 
Veterans  life  insurance  trust  funds. . .  856 
Federal  employees  retirementfunds  12,  533 

Unemployment  trust  fund    11,173 

Health  insurancetrustfunds       ..  29,148 

Highway  trust  funds 7,IU 

Airport  and  airway  trust  fund    I,'ll4 

State  and  local  government  fiscji 

auistance  trust  fund 6  848 


119,380 

4,748 

926 

872 

14,696 

16,000 

33,542 

8,057 

1,236 


6, 863       6, 857 


138,463 

102,089 

5,157 

4,158 

933 

623 

995 

1,021 

17,094 

20,506 

18,700 

15,890 

37,349 

31,  749 

8,218 

8,046 

2,302 

1,809 

116,932 

4,440 

925 

1,065 

24, 040 

17,400 

35, 922 

8,134 

2,110 


132,661 

5,042 

869 

1,094 

26,134 

19,300 

44,990 

8.165 

2,579 


6,855       6,855       6,855 


Outlays 


Receipts 


Description 


1979         1980         1981 
Ktual   estimate  estimate 


1979         1980         1981 
actual  estimate  estimate 


Foreign  military  sales  trust  fund 7,111  9,500  9,500       8,545  8,300  9,500 

Energy  security  trust  fund 1,858  3,653...  7,591  20,615 

Other  trust  funds  (nonrevolving) 679  913  969          955  1103  1.120 

Trust  revolving  funds —1,681  —1,859  —1,938  

SubtoUl    183,909  216,731  248,249    202,244  234,818  279,025 

Intrafund  transactions -1,490  -1,479  -1,553    -1,490  -1,479  -1,553 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public.  -9,718  -9,569  -10,786  -9,718  -9,569  -10,786 
Receipts  from  off-budget  Federal  en- 
tities   -1.395  -1,574  -1,578    -1,395  -1,574  -1,578 

ToW 171,305  204,110  234,331    189.641  222.196  265,107 


EL  SALVADOR  AND  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  while  our 
attentlCHi  is  distracted  by  the  recent  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  rapidly 


deteriorating  situation  in  El  Salvador 
with  Guatemala  the  next  target  contin- 
ues to  threaten  our  vital  interests  much 
closer  to  hcMne. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  two  articles  from  today's 
Washington  Post,  one  on  El  StJvador 
and  one  regarding  Guatemala. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salvadorans  Seize  Embassy.  Mimistrt 

San  Salvador,  February  5. — Leftist  mili- 
tants armed  with  submachine  guns  and 
pistols  seized  the  Spanish  Embassy  and  the 
Education  Ministry  here  today  and  to(A 
more  than  110  hostages,  including  the  Spfui- 
tsh  ambassador. 

About  15  members  of  the  leftist  Jan.  28 
Popular  Leagues  broke  into  the  Spanish  mls- 
rtlon  In  the  center  of  the  Salvadoran  capital 
and  took  hostage,  some  10  persons.  Including 
Ambassador  Victor  Sanchez  Mesas,  an  em- 
tiassy  source  said.  No  violence  was  reported. 

This  Central  American  nation  has  been 
wracked  by  political  violence  over  the  past 
}ear.  The  takeover  followed  the  seizure  of 
the  Spanish  Embassy  in  neighboring  Guate- 
mala Ave  days  ago,  where  police  stormed 
the  embassy  and  39  people  died  in  a  fire. 

The  leftists  later  said  they  were  demanding 
that  Spain  break  relations  with  En  Salvador's 
"repressive"  military-civilian  Junta  and  also 
were  seeking  the  release  of  four  leftists  jailed 
over  the  weekend.  Spain  cut  relations  with 
Guatemala. 

The  militants  also  said  the  embassy  take- 
over was  "to  show  our  solidai^ty  with  the 
people  of  Guatemala  and  Spain." 

Among  those  captured  in  today's  raid  on 
the  Education  Ministry,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  school  year,  was  Minister  Eduardo  Colln- 
dre,  whose  wife  Marina  has  been  held  hostage 
for  a  week  by  another  leftist  group. 

Witnesses  said  at>out  200  members  of  the 
Salvadoran  Revolutionary  Students'  Move- 
ment marched  out  of  the  cathedral  on  what 
was  announced  as  a  demonstration  to  protest 
Education  policies.  At  the  ministry,  at  least 
50  youths,  some  somed  with  submachine 
guns,  ran  into  the  building,  they  said. 

13  Kn.T.FD  IN  Guatemala 

Guatemala  Crrr. — A  guerrilla  ambush  of  a 
troop-carrying  truck  in  the  northern  Gua- 
temala province  of  Quiche  Monday  left  13 
men  dead,  including  two  attackers,  and  five 
soldiers  wounded,  an  Army  spokesman  said. 
Quiche  was  home  of  the  peasants  who  oc- 
cupied the  Spauish  Embassy  here  last  week.  A 
fire  broke  out  in  the  embassy  tis  security  po- 
lice assaulted  it  and  37  people  died. 

Tbe  Spanish  ambassador,  now  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, has  taken  refuge. 

Ambassador  Maximo  Cajal  y  Lopez  moved 
into  the  home  of  U.S.  Ambassador  Frank 
Orltz  last  Friday,  the  day  after  a  fire  leveled 
the  Spanish  Embassy,  the  sources  said. 

Unidentified  gunmen  kidnaped  the  only 
other  survivor  of  the  blaze  from  the  hospital 
where  he  was  taken  because  of  bums  suf- 
fered In  the  Are.  He  was  found  shot  to  death 
over  the  weekend  on  the  campus  of  the  na- 
tional university  here. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  case 
of  El  Salvador,  the  moderate  democratic 
government  is  reeling  from  violent  ex- 
tremist attacks,  particularly  those 
mounted  by  the  left.  The  leftists  sense 
victory  and  are  not  willingly  going  to 
give  the  new  government  the  time  it  needs 
to  initiate  the  fundamental  reforms  to 
which  it  is  committed. 

The  administration's  primary  reaction 
to  what  is  becoming  a  desperate  situation 
In  this  small  country  is  instead  to  submit 
a  $75  million  supplemental  aid  package 
for  Nicaragua,  a  neighboring  country 
that  already  has  staked  out  a  leftist 
course. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  dan- 
gerously confused  our  priorities.  While 
El  Salvador  continues  to  valiantly  strug- 
gle to  institute  a  peacefully  evolving 
democracy,  we  throw  our  major  support 


behind  a  neighboring  government  whose 
Sandinista  supporters  have  joined  left- 
ists In  fighting  the  government  in  El 
Salvador,  according  to  recent  news 
articles. 

Does  it  not  make  more  sense  to  throw 
our  full  support  behind  the  government 
in  El  Salvador  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  type  of  violent  confrontation  that 
wracked  Nicaragua? 


A  FEDERAL  SPENDING  LIMIT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  recently  held  2  days 
of  hearings,  on  January  24  and  25,  to 
consider  legislation  regarding  a  Federal 
spending  limitation.  I  testified  before  the 
committee  on  January  25  to  endorse  a 
Federal  spending  limitation  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  op  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Budget  Committee  today  to 
endorse  leg^lslation  requiring  a  Federal 
spending  limitation. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2090,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Roth,  which  would  amend  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  of  1974.  Under  the  bill,  spending 
would  be  limited  to  21  percent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  in  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year,  FY  81.  In  subsequent  years.  Federal 
spending  would  be  wound  down  even  further, 
to  20  percent  of  GNP.  Our  proposal  Is  not 
Inflexible  and  provides  a  workable  mecha- 
nism for  exceeding  these  limits  in  extraordi- 
nary situations.  It  does  not  require  a  so- 
called  "super-majority" — two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress — to  suspend  the  budget 
limits.  Rather,  it  stipulates  that  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  Is  enough  for 
suspension. 

I  strongly  support  the  central  idea  of 
amending  the  Budget  Act  as  a  way  of  Im- 
posing fiscal  discipline.  Your  Committee  may 
determine,  after  these  hearings,  that  other 
mechanisms  would  be  more  workable  in  hold- 
ing Congress'  feet  to  the  fire.  I  urge  you, 
however,  to  use  the  discipline  we,  on  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  who  spon- 
sored this  mechanism,  tried  to  build  into 
this  Budget  Reform  Act  to  bring  about 
spending  reform. 

No  one  knows  better  than  this  Committee 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Congres- 
sional budget  process.  From  the  very  first, 
when  Sen.  Ervln,  Sen.  Muskie  and  I  authored 
the  original  budget  reform  proposal  back  in 
1973,  we  encountered  skeptics  who  said  it 
could  not  be  done,  that  Congress  would  never 
subject  itself  to  any  type  of  fiscal  discipline 
like  the  Budget  Reform  Act  as  finally  adopted 
in  1974.  Yet  we  managed  to  implement  the 
process  and  I  believe  it  has  given  us  an  Im- 
portant dose  of  fiscal  reality  as  we  have 
viewed  tbe  budget  as  a  whole  instead  of  in 
just  Its  many  parts.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  have  been  ups  and  downs  in  the 
budget  process,  but  overall  it  can  be  Judged 
a  success. 

We  should  seek  to  build  on  this  process 
for  spending  control.  As  the  Chairman  knows, 
we  worked  in  Governmental  Affairs  with  his 
and  Sen.  Roth's  leadership  for  several  years 
to  come  up  with  a  workable  sunset  process. 
We  need  it  and  will  someday  have  it.  That 
will  be  a  companion  to  the  budget  process 
and  will  help  Congress  get  a  handle  on  the 
authorizing  programs  that  are  the  basis  of 
spending.  It  is  a  process  that  borrows  in 
many  ways  from  the  budget  process. 

S|>endtng  limitation  legislation,  like  sun- 
set, Is  akin  to  the  budget  process  and  would 


build  on  the  already-demonstrated  strengths 
of  tbe  Budget  Act.  I  have  been  encouraged 
In  this  view  by  grassroots  support  for  it.  The 
National  Taxpayers  Conference,  an  alliance 
of  state  taxpayer  groups,  has  endorsed  it. 
TheNTChaasUted: 

"With  respect  to  a  statutory  limitation.  Its 
major  weakness  is  its  stisceptlblUty  to 
amendment  or  repeal.  However,  in  view  of 
the  uncertainties  of  administrative  and 
Judicial  Interpretation,  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy, reaction  to  emergencies,  as  weU  as  the 
time  required  to  obtain  ratlflcatlon  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  a  statutory 
spending  limitation  appears  preferable.  It 
also  offers  an  opportunity  to  test  the  work- 
abiUty  of  specific  provisions  prior  to  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment." 

The  entire  statement  of  NTC,  goes  one 
step  further  and  states  that  "a  logical  place 
to  Insert  a  statutory  provision  limiting  fed- 
eral outtays  each  year  would  be  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  .  .  ."  This  study 
is  an  Invaluable  analysis  for  all  of  us,  as  It 
was  prepared  at  the  state  and  local  level, 
where  we  all  know  there  is  a  great  concern 
about  the  Impact  of  the  Federal  government 
on  the  economy. 

Government  spending  at  all  levels — Fed- 
eral, state  and  local — has  grown  considerably 
In  the  last  20  years.  According  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Federal  spending  between  1959 
and  1979  has  Increased  by  over  400  percent. 
An  astounding  figure,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that 
is  topped  by  state  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures— which  rose  by  66  percent — for 
the  same  period  of  time. 

Looked  at  in  another  way,  FY  79  Federal 
outlays  were  21.6  percent  of  GNP  and  will 
be  an  estimated  21.4  percent  in  FY  80,  up 
from  19.7  percent  in  FY  69.  For  the  same 
20-year  period,  state  and  local  spending 
Jumped  from  10.6  percent  of  GNP  to  14.1 
percent. 

This  growth  In  government  spending  was 
accommodated  in  the  19706  in  part  by  large 
budget  deficits.  It  has  been  the  consistently 
high  deficits  of  the  past  five  years  that 
have  given  rise  to  the  cry  and  need  for  bal- 
anced budget  amendments  and  spending  lim- 
itations. In  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  for  ex- 
ample, total  Federal  deficits  amounted  to 
Just  over  $60  billion;  In  the  decade  that 
Just  closed,  however,  the  cumulative  total 
was  well  over  (300  bUllon. 

These  vast  deficits  have  had  a  great  Im- 
pact on  credit  markets,  as  they  have  been 
financed  by  government  borrowing.  Rather 
than  see  this  trend  continue,  a  spending 
limit  will  signal  an  upper  budgetary  limit 
within  which  we  wlU  have  to  live.  It  Is 
Important  for  us  to  fashion  a  way  to  do  this 
that  will  impose  fiscal  discipline  without 
tying  our  hands  when  action  is  needed.  I 
re:x>mmend  to  you  S.  2090  and  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  act  expeditiously  on  It. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  bUl 
I  Introduced  last  year  and  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  schedule  hearings  on  It  in  the  near 
future.  The  Federal  Credit  Program  Control 
Act,  S.  2151,  would  also  amend  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  and  would  require  that  direct 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  of  the  Federal 
government  go  through  the  same  evaluation 
process  that  spending  now  does.  I  offered  this 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Chrysler  loan  guar- 
antee bUl  last  year  to  make  the  point  that  a 
procedure  was  needed  for  setting  targets  and 
ceilings  on  loan  guarantees.  We  have  no  way 
of  doing  this  now.  These  credit  programs 
have  as  much  an  impact  on  the  economy  as 
do  the  borrowings  to  finance  budget  deficits 
and  I  hope  this  Committee  will  act  on  this 
legislation  as  soon  as  time  permits. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  the  President  submitted  his  an- 
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nual  economic  report.  For  well  over  30 
years,  the  report  htis  forecast  the  future 
potential  of  the  economy  and  sum- 
marized the  previous  year's  performance. 
The  report  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
resources  that  Congress  and  the  public 
has  had  at  their  disposal  to  gauge  where 
the  country  and  the  economy  were 
headed. 

In  a  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor 
article.  Michael  Gorham  questions  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  and  points  out 
that  "with  few  exceptions,  it  has  forecast 
a  more  attractive  economic  picture  than 
what  actually  came  to  pass."  Mr.  Gor- 
ham is  a  senior  agricultural  economist  at 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  and 
his  article  offers  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  annual  Economic  Report. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  now 
in  the  middle  of  its  hearings  on  the 
economic  forecasts  of  the  President  and 
his  council  of  economic  advisers.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  JEC  during  these 
hearings,  so  that  they  may  view  the  pre- 
dictions in  light  of  their  past  accuracy. 

When  inflation  ran  at  1.5  percent — as 
it  did  through  the  early  fifties  and  early 
sixties — and  unemployment  was  below  5 
percent,  minor  statistical  discrepancies 
did  not  have  as  much  of  an  impact  on 
national  policies  as  they  do  today.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  we  are  to  expect 
the  cost  of  living  to  rise  by  10.4  percent 
in  1980  (down  from  13.3  percent  in  1979) . 
Unemployment  ran  at  a  5.8  percent  rate 
in  1979.  and  the  report  suggests  that  this 
will  rise  to  7.5  percent  by  the  end  of 
1980.  Productivity  actually  declined  by 
minus  2.0  percent  last  year,  but  the  coun- 
cil estimates  a  1.5  percent  increase  in 
1980.  In  short,  with  greater  divergence 
between  forecasts  and  final  economic 
performance.  Congress  should  take  care 
in  enacting  policies  that  correspond  to 
the  predictions.  They  may  not  always  be 
the  right  cure  for  the  diagnosed  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  JEC  read  the  Monitor 
article  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  16,  1980] 
Top  Economic  Po««cast  Takes  a  Grain  op 
Salt 
(By  Michael  Oorham) 
The  White  House  will  soon  release  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
AdTlserB.    with    Its   prediction    of    the    na- 
tion's economic  path  over  the  next  year.  Un- 
fortunately,   when    the    report    comes    out 
Jan.  30  you  will  not  be  able  to  put  very 
much  confidence  In  Its  forecasts,  for  over  the 
years  the  council  has  been  too  optimistic. 
With  few  exceptions,  It  has  forecast  a  more 
attractive  economic  picture  than  what  ac- 
tually came  to  pass. 

Congress  created  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  In  1946  and  directed  the  president 
to  use  It  In  preparing  an  annual  report  on 
the  economy  for  Congress.  The  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  has  thus  become 
a  January  ritual,  observed  with  considerable 
Interest  by  many  of  the  nation's  economists 
and  business  analysts.  Although  Ite  typical 
distribution  of  about  50,000  does  not  qualify 
It  as  a  best  seller.  It  Is  the  chief  vehicle 
through  which  the  administration  explains 
Its  economic  policies  to  the  public.  It  is  also 


the  vehicle  through  which  offlclal  forecasts 
of  economic  activity  are  developed  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  policy  discussions  may  make  Interest- 
ing reading.  The  forecasts,  however,  are 
among  the  worst  In  the  business.  Its  forecasts 
of  real  economic  growth  are  typically  too 
high,  those  of  Inflation  are  almost  always 
too  low,  and  those  of  unemplojrment  are 
usually  less  gloomy  than  what  actually 
occurs. 

In  esirller  years,  the  three-member  coun- 
cil escaped  criticism  for  Inaccurate  forecasts 
by  keeping  Its  predictions  as  vague  and  non- 
quantltatlve  as  possible.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  years,  when  Raymond 
Saulnler  was  Its  chairman,  a  typical  fore- 
cast was  for  "continued  economic  expan- 
sion." Since  that  was  equivalent  to  a  predic- 
tion that  real  economic  growth  would  He 
somewhere  between  zero  and  Infinity,  there 
was  little  risk  of  error.  Only  a  surprise  re- 
cession could  have  negated  a  forecast  of  that 
variety. 

It  wasn't  untu  Walter  HeUer  took  the 
helm  In  1961  that  the  councU  grew  bold 
enough  to  venture  quantitative  forecasts. 
The  first  one  by  this  Kennedy-appointed 
council  went  something  like  this:  real  eco- 
nomic growth,  7.6  percent;  Inflation,  1.5  per- 
cent; and  unemployment  by  year-end,  less 
than  5  percent.  The  actual  flgxires  for  1962 
were:  real  growth,  5.8  percent;  Inflation,  1.8 
percent;  and  unemployment  at  year-end, 
5.5  percent.  In  each  case,  the  forecast  was 
too  rosy. 

(Compared  with  the  councils  that  followed, 
the  Heller  panel  didn't  do  too  badly.  In  fact. 
Its  average  Inflation  forecast  has  been  the 
best  of  any  council  since  quantitative  pre- 
dictions began.  Of  course,  forecasting  Infla- 
tion In  those  ancient  days,  when  It  waddled 
along  at  1  to  2  percent  a  year,  was  consider- 
ably easier  than  It  has  been  since  the  late 
1960s.  But  In  both  low  and  high  Inflation 
years,  virtually  every  council  has  been  overly 
optimistic  on  Inflation.  Only  three  times  In 
the  last  18  years  has  this  not  been  the  case. 
In  1968,  the  Inflation  forecast  of  the  Heller 
council  was  right  on  the  button,  and  In  both 
1975  and  1976,  Alan  Greenspan  (who  served 
under  President  Pord)  thought  Inflation  was 
going  to  be  much  worse  than  It  ttirned  out 
to  be. 

Does  the  accuracy  of  the  council's  forecasts 
depend  upon  the  political  party  In  power  at 
the  time?  It  Is  difficult  to  say.  Inflation  fore- 
casts by  Republican  councils  have  been  al- 
most six  times  as  bad  as  those  appointed  by 
Democrats.  Of  course.  Republicans  have 
faced  a  tougher  forecasting  environment, 
with  some  otf  the  most  extreme  Inflationary 
swings  In  recent  history.  As  If  to  balance 
things  a  bit.  Democratic  councils  have  missed 
forecasting  the  nation's  real  economic 
growth  by  margins  of  error  about  three  times 
the  size  of  those  made  by  Republican 
councils. 

Why  does  the  economy  rarely  perform  as 
well  as  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
promises? 

Since  top-notch  economists  are  usually 
appointed  to  the  council,  we  must  rule  out 
gross  Incmnpetence  as  the  explanation.  Being 
a  part  of  the  admmistratlon.  It  may  be  that 
the  council  makes  predictions  that  are  really 
a  mixture  of  objective  forecasts  and  cam- 
paign promises.  Since  it  does  not  do  much 
for  the  Incumbent  president's  rankings  in 
the  polls,  a  too-dismal  economic  projection 
Is  something  to  be  avoided.  And  if  the  coun- 
cil is  to  err,  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
optimism. 

There  Is.  however,  another  element.  The 
forecasts  are  usually  conditional  upon  some 
set  of  proposed  economic  policies — a  tax  cut 
here,  an  investment  tax  credit  there.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  agree  with  the  propceed  poUcy 
or  put  It  in  effect,  then  the  assumptloais 
underlying  the  forecast  have  been  in  error, 
and  so  will  be  the  forecast. 


But  again,  the  political  element  comes  into 
play.  While  private  forecasters  can  make  an 
objective  assessment  of  the  probability  that 
a  policy  will  be  put  through  by  Congress,  the 
council  must  play  the  role  of  policy  advocate 
and  assume  that  this  "best  of  all  policy 
worlds"  will  prevail.  So  no  matter  how  you 
cut  it.  It  Is  the  political  character  of  the 
councils  that  will  probably  continue  to  cause 
them  to  promise  us  more  than  the  economy 
wUl  usually  deliver. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:14  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
R.  Berg; 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozet 
Swlderski: 

H.R.  5036.  An  act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  parcel  of 
land  located  In  Colorado  to  the  Ute  Moun- 
tain Ute  Tribe  and  to  pay  an  amount  to 
such  tribe  for  economic  development;   and 

H.R.  5278.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments,  and   for  other   purposes. 


At  3 :29  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Andrewl  Sakharov  should  be  released  from 
Internal  exile,  urging  the  President  to  pro- 
test the  continued  suppression  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS, 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REJFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
R.  Berg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Swlderski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5036.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land 
located  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute 
Tribe  and  to  pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe 
for  economic  development:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

H.R.  5278.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engeige  in  feasibility 
investigations  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoui'ces. 

H.J.  Res.  493.  A  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  William  O.  Bowen  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Ck)m- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  494.  A  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Humel- 
sine  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  by  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
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Andrewl  Sakharov  should  be  released  frtmi 
internal  exile,  urging  the  President  to  pro- 
tect the  continued  suppression  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Belations. 


•JMI 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

BC-292&.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2926.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research, 
Development,  and  Logistics) ,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  the  Air  Force  plans  to 
study  the  conversion  from  In-house  opera- 
tion to  commercial  contract  of  various  func- 
tions at  different  installations  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2927.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Agency,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  concerning  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan's  Proposed  Letter  of  Of- 
fer to  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs  for  Defense  Articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2928.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director,  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  concern- 
ing the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Coordinated 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  for  De- 
fense Articles  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of 
♦26  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2929.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director,  Defease  Security  Assistance 
iigency,  reporting,  pxxrsuant  to  law,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Air  Ptorce's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
Defence  Articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  126  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2930.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Panama  Canal  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report,  in- 
cluding financial  statements,  covering  the 
operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  during  the 
period  October  1,  1978,  through  September 
30,  1979;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BC-2931.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
ilstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Re- 
««rve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  perform- 
ance of  Department  of  Defense  Commercial 
»nd  Industrial-Type  Functions,  during  fiscal 
year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on,  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2932.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  plans  to  study  in  fiscal 
year  1980  the  conversions  from  In-house 
operation  to  commercial  contract  of  varioiu 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2933.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  "Export  Administration  Report," 
covering  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EO-2934.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l»w,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  enforcement  of  "ntle 
n  of  the  Consumer  Credit  ProtecUon  Act  for 


the  fiscal  year  1079;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-2936.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2936.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Policy  Conflict — Energy.  Environ- 
mental, and  Materials:  Automotive  Fuel- 
Economy  Standards'  Implications  for  Ma- 
terials." February  6.  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-2937.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for  the  month 
of  November  1979,  on  (1)  total  itemized  reve- 
nues and  expenses,  (2)  revenues  and  expten- 
ses  of  each  train  operated,  and  (3)  revenues 
and  total  expenses  attributed  to  each  rail- 
road over  which  service  is  provided;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EO-2938.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for  the  month 
of  October  1979,  on  (1)  the  average  number 
of  passengers  per  day  on  board  each  train 
operated,  and  (2)  the  on-time  performance 
at  the  final  destination  of  each  train  oper- 
ated, by  route  and  by  railroad;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2939.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relating  to  matters  con- 
tained In  the  Helium  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EiC-2940.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Teton  Dam  Claims 
Program,  for  the  period  ending  December  31, 
1979;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2941.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  United  States  Nuclear  Regulatory 
CTommlBsion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  report  for  fiscal  year  1979; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  E^nvironment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-2942.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  SUte,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-653,  to  authorize  the  transfer,  convey- 
ance, lease  and  Improvement  of,  and  con- 
struction on,  certain  property  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquarters  site 
for  an  International  organization,  as  sites 
for  governments  of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC::-2943.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  agency's  report  for 
fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

BC-2944.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace 
Administration,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  specialized 
or  technical  services  provided  to  State  or 
local  governments  by  NASA  during  calendar 
year  1979  under  'ntle  in  of  Pi.  90-677;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Allairs. 

EC-2946.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  with  respect  to  certain  specially 
qualified  scientific  and  professional  personnel 
during  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affaln. 


EC-3940.  A  oommtinlcatlon  from  the 
Deputy  OomptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port for  calendar  year  1979  concerning  poal- 
tlons  In  OAO  In  grades  G&-16,  17,  and  18 
and  their  Incumbents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2947.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  rejMrt  on 
the  activities  of  the  office  and  of  Executive 
agencies  with  regard  to  the  minority  recruit- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  OoT- 
ernmental  Affairs. 

EC-3948.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  orders  In  the  cases 
of  aliens  who  have  been  found  admlMlble 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2949.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  E>epartment  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  orders  suqiending 
deportation,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons 
involved;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2960.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board,  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Htunan  Resources. 

EC-2961.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
through  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2962.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  seventh 
report  of  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Advisory  CTouncU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
as  indicated: 

POM-538.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  TYansportation : 

"House  Rcsolittion  No.  6063 

"Whereas,  The  economy  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  and  the  entire  Great  Plains  region 
13  dependent  on  the  farmer's  abUlty  to  mar- 
ket agricultural  products  throughout  this 
country  and  the  world;  and 

"Whereas.  The  people  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  rely  on  the  avallabUlty  and  ac- 
cesslbUlty  of  those  llfe-sustalnlng  producta- 
and 

"Whereas,  Operations  on  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  move  agricultural  products  to  mar- 
ket and  feed  food  Into  the  hungry  mouths  of 
this  nation  and  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  Interruption  of  those  (^>eratlon8 
may  Irreparably  damage,  and  even  destroy, 
the  tran^jortatlon  system  which  U  both  this 
sUte's  lifeline  to  the  world  economy  and  the 
world's  Ufellne  to  food;  and 

"Whereas,  Stoppage  of  services  on  the 
Rock  Island  wUl  be  devastating  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  state  and  this  region  and  cata- 
strophic to  cities,  towns,  businesses  and  in- 
dustries; and 

"Whereas.  AltemaUve  means  for  movln* 
aplcultural  producta  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer  are  not  avaUable  m  manv 
parts  of  this  state  and  development  of  those 

T^to^'   ^   "*""•'''  '^'^''-    Now. 
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"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  the  In- 
tentate  Commerce  Commission  is  strongly 
urged  to  block  any  attempted  embargoes 
on  any  segment  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
and  to  extend  Directed  Service  Order  No. 
1398  an  additional  ninety  days  beyond 
March  3, 1980;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Inter- 
■tate  Commerce  Commission  is  further 
urged,  during  the  extended  term  of  Di- 
rected Service  Order  No.  1398.  to  reach  a 
decision  concerning  the  sale  of  parts  or  all 
of  the  Rock  Island  lines  to  those  parties 
Interested  In  purchasing  and  operating  the 
Bock  Island  properties;  and 
"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  directed 
to  send  an  enrolled  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  each  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  the  state  of  Kansas, 
the  chairperson  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Ttansportatlon." 

POM-539.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"RKSonrnoN 

"Whereas,  *nie  1980  Summer  Olyn^lc 
Games  are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Moscow 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  regards  the  holding  of  the  Olympic 
Games  In  Moscow  as  ".  .  .  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  general  recognition  of  the  his- 
toric Importance  and  correctness  of  the  for- 
eign ptollcy  course  of  our  country  (USSR), 
of  the  enormous  services  of  the  Soviet  Unloii 
In  the  struggle  for  peace":  and 

"Whereas.  The  naked,  aggressive  and  un- 
warranted military  actions  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  the  Independent 
nation  of  Afghanistan  has  been  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  greatest  threat  to  world 
peace  since  the  conditions  which  precipi- 
tated World  War  II:  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  (the  Senate  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  continue  their  eTorts  to 
either  remove  the  games  from  Moscow  or 
boycott  the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Games- 
and  be  It  further 

•■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee." 

POM-540.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Palau;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

"JoDiT  Resolution  No.  1041 

"Whereas.  Palau  has  been  pioneering  the 
new  frontier  of  becoming  a  nation  and  so 
must  have  all  necessary  efforts  and  advice 
to  Its  on-going  future  political  status  nego- 
tlatlona  with  the  United  States  to  achieve 
Its  gokls;  and 

"Whereas,  the  dedicated  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Palau  Political  Status  Com- 
mlMlon  staff  and  advisors  of  the  Palau  Po- 
litical SUtus  Commission  have  excellently 
t"!^*!  '"'*  brilliantly  advised  the  Palau 
Legislature  on  the  negotiations  that  Anally 
^ught  about  the  best  offer  by  the  United 
SUtes  on  June  11,  1979  through  the  letter  of 
Ambassador  Peter  R.  Rosenblatt:  now  there- 
fore, 

'-Be  It  revived  by  the  SUth  Palau  Legis- 
lature, Eighth  Regular  Session,  the  House  of 
Chiefs  concurring,  that  the  Palau  Legisla- 


ture does  hereby  congratulate  the  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Palau  Political  Status 
Commission  and.  on  behalf  of  the  People  of 
Palau  does  confer  Honorary  Citizenship  upon 
Attorney  Stuart  Beck,  Chief  Legal  Counsel  of 
the  Palau  Political  Status  Commission;  Pro- 
fessor Marc  Roberts.  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Harvard  University;  Professor  Nathaniel 
Nathanson.  Professor  of  Law  at  Northwestern 
University:  Attorney  Gerhardt  Braeckel.  Le- 
gal Counsel  of  the  Palau  Legislature;  Attor- 
ney Christopher  Cernlk,  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
Palau  Legislation;  Attorney  Donald  Zarin, 
and  Bill  Brophy  of  Status  Commission;  Mr. 
Glenn  Roberts,  Research  Assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Marc  Roberts:  and  Ms.  Susan  Trebosh, 
OfBce  Manager  of  the  Palau  Political  Status 
Commission;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  Chairman  Roman  Tmetuchl  of  the  Palau 
Political  Status  Commission,  Attorney  Stuart 
Beck,  Professor  Marc  Roberts,  Professor  Na- 
thaniel Nathanson,  Attorney  Gerhardt 
Braeckel,  Attorney  Christopher  Oernlk,  At- 
torney Donald  Zarln,  Mr.  Glenn  Roberts.  Mr. 
BUI  Brophy.  Ms.  Susan  Trebosh.  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands." 

POM-641.  A  petition  from  a  private  citizen, 
In  opposition  to  ratification  of  the  SALT  n 
treaty;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

POM-542.  A  petition  from  a  private  citizen, 
In  opposition  to  ratification  of  the  SALT  n 
treaty:  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

POM-543.  A  petition  from  a  private  citizen. 
In  opposition  to  ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

POM-544.  A  petition  from  a  private  citizen 
In  opposition  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


mlttee  of  the  Senate.) 

mitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 

and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  361.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  for  Inquiries 
and  Investigations.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  362.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2194.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

S.  2194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  special 
Azores  earthquake  relief  and  reconstruction 
assistance  (Rept.  No.  96-568) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  libraries 
and  Information  Science : 

Helmut  A.  Alpers.  of  Connecticut; 

Carlos  A.  Cuadra,  of  California;  and 

Margaret  S.  Warden,  of  Montana. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  were 
reported  with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimoufi  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPF  (by  request) : 

S.  2267.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affaire. 

S.  2268.  A  bin  to  extend  to  60  days  the 
period  over  which  subsistence  expenses  may 
be  paid  to  Government  employees  evacuated 
from  Iran  during  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Talmadce,  Mr.  McQovEBN,  Mr.  Mxl- 
CHEB,  Mr.  Prtob,  and  Mr.  Boren)  : 

S.  2269.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

S.  2270.  A  bUl  to  reorganize,  simplify,  de- 
regulate, and  consolidate  certain  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  In  order 
to  provide  Improved  State  and  local  admin- 
istration of  the  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH    (by  request) : 

S.  2271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  consent  to  an 
Increase  in  the  United  States  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  when  and 
If  reported,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning April  28,  1980,  as  "National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  esUb- 
llsb  an  Independent  Investigating  Commis- 
sion on  Ethics  to  conduct  Investigations  of 
allegations  of  improper  conduct  by  Members 
of  Congress  arising  out  of  the  FBI  Investiga- 
tion known  as  "ABSCAM";  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 
S.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Cwnmlt- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  introducing  les^isla- 
tion  which  would  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1978  to  permit  eligible 
Eximbank  personnel  to  be  included  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service. 

Grovemment  corporations  are  cur- 
rently excluded  from  the  agencies  in 
which  the  Senior  Executive  Service  may 
operate.  This  bill  would  allow  the  Exim- 
bank to  fully  participate  in  the  SES,  de- 
spite its  status  as  a  Government  corpo- 
ration and  without  special  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Recoio. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  2267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
3132(a)(1)  of  Title  6  of  the  United  States 
nnde  is  amended  by  Inserting  "other  than 
the  Export -Import  Bank  of  the  United 
Atates"  Immediately  after  "a  Government 
corporation". 

ExpoRT-lMPOBT  Bank 
OP  THE  UNrrCD  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24. 1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsn>ENT:  Enclosed  for  your  con- 
sideration Is  a  proposed  bill  to  permit  eligi- 
ble Eximbank  personnel  to  be  included  in 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES).  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978,  the  SES  will  operate  in  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  the  exception  of 
Oovernment  corporations,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  certain  other  agencies. 
Although  Eximbank  Is  a  Oovernment  cor- 
poration, we  do  not  know  of  any  justification 
for  excluding  Eximbank  employees  from  the 
SES.  Despite  Its  corporate  structure,  in  per- 
sonnel matters  the  Bank  operates  like  any 
other  Executive  agency.  In  particular,  em- 
ployees of  the  Bank  are  paid  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule.  For  these  reasons,  we  urge  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  submission  of  the  draft  blU  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

JosN  L.  Moore,  Jr.9 


By  Mr.  RIBICOPF  (by  request) : 

S.  2268.  A  bill  to  extend  to  60  days  the 
period  over  which  subsistence  expenses 
may  be  iMiid  to  Government  employees 
evacuated  from  Iran  during  fiscal  year 
1979;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs: 

•  Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
extend  to  60  days  the  period  over  which 
subsistence  expenses  may  be  paid  to  Ciov- 
ernment  employees  evacuated  from  Iran 
during  fiscal  year  1979. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
alleviate  the  financial  hardship  which 
was  incurred  by  Government  employees 
who  were  evacuated  from  Iran  during 
fiscal  year  1979. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs.  William  D.  Clark,  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
pertod  prescribed  in  section  6724a (a)  (3)  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  during  which 
subsistence  expenses  may  be  paid  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  wtille  occupying 
temporary  quarters  U  extended  to  60  days 
ror  any  employee  ordered  to  be  evacuated 
from  Iran  during  Fiscal  Tear  1979. 


Department  or  the  Arict, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  9,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  BIr.  Presdent:  Inclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  legislation  "To  extend  to  60  daya  the 
pertod  over  which  subsistence  expenses  may 
be  paid  to  Government  employees  evacuated 
from  Iran  during  Fiscal  Tear  1979." 

The  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  96th 
Congress.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posal for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  has  been  desig- 
nated the  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  proposal  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

PURPOSE  or  THE  LBGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  stated 
In  Its  title. 

Because  of  the  political  unrest  in  Iran, 
many  Government  employees  were  required 
to  be  evacuated  from  that  country  on  very 
short  notice.  Most  evacuations  occurred  In 
January  and  February  1979  but  some  took 
place  at  other  times  during  the  Fiscal  Tear. 
For  various  reasons  associated  with  their 
hasty  and  unexpected  evacuation,  many 
employees  were  unable  to  occupy  perma- 
nent quarters  for  some  time  after  their  re- 
moval and  reassignment.  Due  to  these  unex- 
pected clrcumstemces,  a  niunber  of  evacuees 
were  required  to  occupy  temporary  quarters 
at  new  stations  for  more  than  30  daya. 

Pursuant  to  chapter  57  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  a  Government  employee  and  his 
immediate  family  are  entitled  to  subsistence 
expenses  for  a  period  of  30  days  while  occupy- 
ing temporary  quarters  when  the  new  official 
station  Is  located  within  the  United  States, 
Its  territories  or  possessions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone. 
Section  6724a (a)  (3)  of  title  5  allows  for  an 
extension  of  the  period  of  temporary  resi- 
dence for  an  additional  30  days  when  the 
employee  moves  to  or  from  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
the  territories  or  possessions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone. 
However,  no  authority  exists  to  extend  the 
so-day  period  for  an  additional  30  days  for 
employees  returning  from  another  country. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate  this 
distinction  for  those  employees  evacuated 
from  Iran  during  Fiscal  Tear  1979.  Thus,  It 
would  authorize  payment  of  subsistence  ex- 
penses to  evacuated  employees.  If  otherwise 
entitled  to  such  expenses,  for  60  days  Instead 
of  30  days. 

The  Department  of  Defense  favors  this  pro- 
posal because  It  will  aid  In  reducing  unusual 
financial  hardship  for  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees  caught  in  a  situation  beyond 
their  control. 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

Any  additional  costs  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal  vrtll  be  negligible 
and  wUl  be  absorbed  In  applicable  appropria- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

William  D.  Clark. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

{Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) .« 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Talhaoge,  Mr.  McGovern, 

Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Prtor,  and 

Mr.  BoREN) : 

S.  2269.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 

Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 

1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 


Introducing  today  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978.  This  act,  passed  as  part 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1978  was 
intended  to  provide  a  temporary  addi- 
tional source  of  credit  for  farmers  hard 
pressed  by  the  prolonged  droughts  and 
depressed  agricultural  prices  oif  the  ih«- 
vious  two  years. 

It  was  my  hope,  as  I  believe  It  was  of 
all  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  that  when  the  authmlty 
for  the  economic  emergency  credit  pro- 
gram expired  on  May  15  of  this  year,  that 
market  conditions  would  have  improved 
sufficiently  to  abrogate  the  need  for  such 
an  emergency  credit  program.  Unfor- 
tunately this  Is  not  the  case. 

Although  generally  agricultural  prices 
have  risen  considerably  in  the  past  2 
years,  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  in- 
flation, and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  projected  a  net  decrease  in  farm 
income  of  as  much  as  one-fifth  for  1980. 
llie  President's  announcement  last 
month  of  the  suspension  of  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  has  further  depressed 
an  already  bleak  financial  outlook. 

Moreover,  the  demand  for  farm  credit 
is  steadily  increasing.  Farmers  are  ex- 
pected to  serve  a  total  debt  next  year 
of  over  $150  billion.  By  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  that  figure  could  be  as  high 
as  $180  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  financing  from  con- 
ventional sources  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  scarce.  A  November  survey 
of  117  commercial  banks  in  26  States 
taken  by  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Agricultural  Credit  Conference 
indicated  that  nearly  half  of  those  banks 
foresaw  demand  for  agricultural  credit 
exceeding  the  amount  that  banks  could 
make  available.  Of  the  11  Nebraska  banks 
responding,  82  percent  responded  that 
demand  for  agricultural  credit  would  be 
above  available  funds  in  1980. 

At  that  same  conference  the  banks 
were  asked  if  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration eccHiomic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram should  be  continued.  The  response 
was  an  overwhelming  yes;  nearly  84  per- 
cent of  the  banks  indicated  that  the  pro- 
gram was  valuable  and  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
do  just  that.  Quite  simply  this  legislation 
would  extend  the  expiration  date  for  the 
economic  emergency  program  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1981.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  increase  the  $4  billion  outstand- 
ing debt  ceiling  by  an  additional  $2  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  emergency 
program  has  been  invaluable  to  farm- 
ers in  the  past  2  years.  During  the 
limited  life  of  the  program,  about  60,000 
farmers,  most  of  whcnn  have  operated  as 
individuals,  have  benefited  from  eco- 
nomic emergency  loans.  The  $4  billion 
statutory  limit  on  principal  outstanding 
has  been  completely  obligated,  2  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

I  imderstand,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  cur- 
rently holding  approximately  14,000  un- 
processed applications  for  economic 
emergency  loans.  In  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska, on  December  31,  1979,  there  were 
nearly  500  unprocessed  applications;  in 
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Kansas,  there  were  325;  in  Iowa,  527;  in 
North  Dakota,  635;  South  Dakota,  690; 
Wisconsin.  744;  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
During  the  next  3  months  -Parmers 
Home  lending  under  the  economic  emer- 
gency program  will  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  principal  repaid  to  the  agency. 
That  is  expected  to  total  only  about  $250 
million,  and  that  too  has  already  been 
obligated.  We  need  to  take  immediate 
action  to  extend  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program,  and  to  increase  the  ceil- 
ing on  outstanding  debt  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

The  economic  emergency  program  is  a 
good  one.  Among  farmers  it  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  PmHA's  most  efficient  and 
most  valuable  programs.  Prom  the  agen- 
cies' perspective,  and  from  the  Congress, 
it  also  should  be  viewed  with  favor.  The 
program  has  not  been  subject  to  the  sort 
of  abuses  we  have  seen  in  other  Govern- 
ment lending  programs.  The  loans  are 
made  only  to  farmers  who  cannot  obtain 
credit  from  other  sources,  and  are 
limited  by  statute  to  |400,000.  Moreover, 
more  and  more  of  the  loans  are  being 
made  by  private  lenders  through  the 
federally  guaranteed  loan  program,  al- 
lowing Parmers  Home  to  serve  a  greater 
constituency. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  today  with  the  understanding  that 
expeditious  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
allow  the  bill  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
promptly.  In  view  of  the  bill's  impor- 
tance, and  the  need  for  quick  action,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrification, 
I  have  joined  Senator  Hayakawa,  the 
ranking  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Talmadge  re- 
questing that  the  bill  be  moved  immedi- 
ately from  subcommittee  directly  to  con- 
sideration by  the  full  committee.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  full  committee 
is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  bill  at  its 
next  business  meeting  on  March  5. 1  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  Hayakawa,  for  their  cooperation 
on  this  matter,  and  I  would  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  us 
in  resolving  this  issue  quickly.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  2270.  A  bill  to  reorganize,  simplify, 
deregulate,  and  consolidate  certain  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams in  order  to  provide  improved 
State  and  local  administration  of  the 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

OPTIOWAL  EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATED  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Bellmon  and  I  are  reintroduc- 
ing what  we  believe  is  a  progressive  and 
far-reaching  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Optional  Education  Consolidation  and 
Demonstration  Act.  This  bill  was  origi- 
nally introduced  in  the  95th  Congress  as 
the  Optional  Educational  Simplifica- 
tion Act,  and  was  sunported  and  en- 
dorsed by  many  educators  and  national 
educational  organizations  throughout 
the  country. 


The  purpose  of  this  modified  bill  is 
to  provide  an  optional  State  demonstra- 
tion format  to  reorganize  and  consol- 
idate a  number  of  Pederal  education 
programs.  Our  goal  in  developing  the 
bill  has  been  to  Improve  State  and  local 
administration  of  Pederal  education 
programs  as  a  means  of  improving  serv- 
ices to  children  that  are  provided  by 
those  programs.  The  act  permits  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  simplifles 
the  categorical  requirements,  and  places 
greater  decisionmaking  responsibility  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Programs  are  reorganized  and  consol- 
idated by  educational  functions  and  are 
specifically  targeted  to  the  special  needs 
of  populations  to  be  served.  Participa- 
tion in  the  consolidation  demonstration 
plan  is  optional  with  States  choosing 
either  to  administer  programs  according 
to  this  act  or  according  to  the  current 
categorical  legislation. 

In  all  honesty,  we  believe  a  great  many 
people  will  share  our  concern  that  Ped- 
eral programs  in  the  area  of  education 
have  become  an  administrative  night- 
mare for  State  and  local  educators.  The 
large  number  of  programs  with  different 
funding  cycles,  separate  needs  assess- 
ments, proposals  and  reporting  require- 
ments, and  different  sets  of  rules  and 
regiilations  have  seriously  eroded  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs. 

There  have  been  proposals  in  the  past 
which  have  attempted  to  address  this 
critical  problem.  Unfortimately,  these 
proposals  appeared  to  undermine  the 
original  congressional  intent  for  provid- 
ing funding  in  the  area  of  education. 
The  unique  approach  which  we  propose 
will  solve  many  of  the  problems  sur- 
rounding Pederal  education  programs 
while  maintaining  the  primary  Pederal 
goal  of  serving  specific  populations  who 
have  special  needs. 

Very  briefly,  this  goal  will  be  achieved 
by  providing  an  optional  demonstration 
plan  for  States  that  want  to  partici- 
pate; by  combining  related  programs  to 
make  coordination  possible;  by  carrying 
forward  current  authorizing  levels  with 
additional  authorizations  for  a  planning 
process  grant;  and  by  protecting  target 
populations  while  maintaining  State  and 
local  responsibilities. 

The  features  of  this  bill  are  quite 
simple.  Title  I  consolidates  programs 
for  students  with  special  needs.  It  con- 
tains separate  and  distinct  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children;  handi- 
capped children;  and  children  with 
limited  English  speaking  ability. 

Title  n  addresses  vocational  man- 
power training  and  adult  education. 
Such  programs  in  this  category  give  sep- 
arate emphasis  to  vocational  education 
relating  to  consumer  education  and 
youth  employment,  and  to  adult  continu- 
ing education. 

Title  in  consolidates  curriculum  proj- 
ects. Libraries  and  learning  resources 
programs  are  given  special  emphasis  by 
being  made  a  separate  subsection  of  this 
title.  The  remaining  17  special  projects 
are  consolidated  into  a  single  program 
which  participating  States  may  use  for  a 
wide-range  of  purposes. 

Title  IV  contains  the  general  provi- 


sions which  are  the  technical  adjust- 
ments in  the  law  needed  to  implement 
the  first  three  titles.  It  also  contains  the 
provisions  for  developing  the  special 
planning  grants  which  will  be  made 
available  to  States  exercising  the  option 
of  participation  in  the  consolidation 
demonstration  program. 

We  believe  our  goal — to  reorganize, 
simplify,  deregulate,  and  consolidate  cer- 
tain Pederal  education  programs — is  ad- 
dressed by  this  legislation.  This  bill  will 
reduce  administrative  redtape  and  en- 
courage coordination  of  service  delivery 
while  still  maintaining  the  overall  direc- 
tion of  Pederal  assistance.  We  would  wel- 
come the  support  of  our  colleagues  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 2270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
RepTesentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Optional  Education 
Consolidation  and  Demonstration  Act." 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
afford  the  States  the  option  of  consolidating 
and  reorganizing  certain  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  elementary,  secondary,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  into  three  broad 
categories: 

(1)  Special  educational  needs  programs 
including  programs  authorized  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(A)  under  part  A  of  title  I  and  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  subparts  1  and  3  of 
part  B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  relating  to  migratory 
children,  neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
and  under  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  relating  to  Follow 
Through  programs; 

(B)  under  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  subpart  2  of  part  B  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  relating  to  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  and  under  section  ^32(0) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

(C)  under  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  (except 
section  742  of  such  title)  relating  to  bi- 
lingual education,  and  subpart  3  of  part  B 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  re- 
lating to  bilingual  vocational  training. 

(2)  Vocational  education  programs  Includ- 
ing programs  authorized  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act — 

(A)  under  the  VocaUonal  Education  Act  of 
1963  parts  E  and  P  of  tIMe  II  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966 
relating  to  consumer  education  and  jouth 
employment;  and 

(B)  the  Adult  Education  Act  and  title  vm 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  relating  to  community  schools. 

(3)  Special  emphasis  projects  Including 
programs  authorized  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  under — 

(A)  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  relat- 
ing to  institutional  materials  and  library 
resources; 

(B)  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966  relating  to  basic 
skills,  part  B  of  title  in  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966.  relat- 
ing to  metric  education,  part  C  of  such  title. 
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relating  to  arts  and  education,  part  D  of  sucb 
title,  relating  to  preschool  partnership  pro- 
grams, part  O  of  such  title,  relating  to  law- 
related  education,  part  H  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  environmental  education,  part  I  of 
such  title,  relating  to  health  education,  part 
J  of  such  title,  relating  to  correctional  edu- 
cation, part  L  of  such  title,  relat.ng  to  bio- 
medical sciences,  part  M  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  population  education,  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Elemenetary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  relating  to  Improvement  In 
local  educational  practices,  part  D  of  such 
title  relating  to  guidance  and  counseling, 
part  A  of  title  IX  of  the  ESementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  relating  to 
gifted  and  talented  chUdren,  part  B  of  such 
title,  relating  to  educational  proficiency 
standards,  part  C  of  such  title,  relating  to 
women's  educational  equity,  part  D  of  sucti 
title,  relating  to  safe  schools,  and  part  E  of 
such  title,  relating  to  ethnic  heritage  pro- 
grama;  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  relating  to  the  Teacher  Corps;  the  Ca- 
reer Education  Incentive  Act;  and  the  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  EXlucatlon  Act. 

(b)  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  permit  the  States  that  select  the  consoli- 
dation program  authorized  by  this  Act 
greater  fiexlblllty  in  the  use  of  Federal  edu- 
cational assistance  and  to  bring  about  a  sim- 
pllflcatlon  of  the  categorical  requirements 
contained  In  the  provisions  of  law  authoriz- 
ing each  such  program. 

STATE    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  consolidation  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act  shall  select  the 
consolidation  authorized  under  title  I  and 
title  in  of  this  Act  and  may  select  the  con- 
solidation authorized  under  title  n  of  this 
Act,  except  that  In  any  Stete  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  which  a  single  State  agency  is 
responsible  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
vocational  education,  that  State  shall  select 
the  consolidation  authorized  under  title  n. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  adequate  proce- 
dures for  the  conduct  of  and  scheduling  for. 
the  consolidation  demonstration  authorized 
by  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

(1)  develop  procedures  under  which  States 
may  apply  for  consolidated  assistance  under 
thU  Act; 

(2)  develop  a  schedule  for  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  local  educational  agency 
planning  which  Includes  provisions  for  a 
target  date  of  September  30,  1981.  for  such 
planndng.  unless  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  in  the  case  of  any  Individual 
State  a  later  date  wotild  better  serve  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  develop  a  schedule  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  consolidation  and  slmpllflcation  dem- 
onstration authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  June  30.  1982  for  each 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  program. 

(c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  If  the 
consolidation  authorized  by  this  Act  is  not 
adopted  In  whole  or  in  part  when  the  Con- 
gress reauthorizes  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  the  Commis- 
sioner will  establish  orderly  procedures  for 
the  termination  of  the  consolidation  dem- 
onstration program  for  States  participating 
under  this  Act,  and  for  the  phase-In  of  reg- 
ular administrative  procedures. 

APPLlCABn.ITT  TO  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  no 
other  provision  of  law  authorizing  a  program 
consolidated  under  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  a 
State  having  a  comprehensive  State  plan  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
with  respect  to  the  programs  covered  by  that 
plan.  All  administrative  regulations  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  provls'orw  of  this  Act 
and  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  for 
States  participating  In  consolidation. 


TITLE  I— SPECIAL  NEEDS  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Eoucationaixt  Deprived  Criloren 

CHILDREN  prom  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  101 .  Each  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  consolidation  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  within  the  limits  of  available 
Pederal  funds.  In  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  required  under  Section  406,  provide  for 
a  program  designed  to — 

(1)  address  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  In  local 
educational  agencies  having  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families, 
and  through  such  local  educational  agencies 
arrange  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  chUdren 
In  private  nonprofit  schools  on  an  equitable 
basis  unless  prohibited  by  law: 

(2)  address  the  special  educational  needs 
of  neglected  and  delinquent  children  In  State 
operated  programs. 

children    IN   FOLLOW   THROUGH    PROGRAMS 

Sec  102.  Each  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  consolidation  program  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall,  in  the  comprehensive  S^ate 
plan  required  under  section  406,  set  forth 
within  the  limit  of  available  Federal  fund- 
ing and  consistent  with  other  programs  for 
similar  purposes  a  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide continued  development  primarily  for 
children  from  low-Income  famUles,  includ- 
ing such  handicapped  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  and  prlmarUy  for  children  from 
low-Income  families  in  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary grades  including  such  children  enrolled 
In  private  nonprofit  elementary  schools  who 
were  enrolled  in  Headstart,  Follow  Through, 
or  similar  programs. 

EDUCATION    PROGRAMS    FOR 
MIGRATORY    CHILDREN 

Sec.  103.  Each  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  consolidation  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall,  in  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  required  under  section  406,  set  forth 
within  the  limits  of  available  Federal  funds 
a  program  designed  to  address  the  special 
educational  needs  of  migratory  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers  and  of 
migratory  fishermen.  Including  the  preschool 
educational  needs  of  such  migratory  chil- 
dren. 

Part  B — Handicapped  Children 

education  programs  for  handicapped 

children 

Sec.  111.  Each  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  consolidation  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall,  in  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  required  under  section  406,  set  forth  a 
program  designed  to — 

(1)  provide  in  the  least  restrictive  en- 
vironment, special  education  and  related 
services  for  handicapped  chUdren, 

(2)  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  for  which  the  State 
agency  is  responsible, 

(3)  provide  curriculum  Improvements 
through  special  or  innovative  programs  and 
projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  as  authorized  under  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  and 

(4)  establish  standards  for  educational 
programs  for  handicapped  students. 

APPLICABILITT:    state    ASSURANCES 

Sec  112.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  consolidation  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  may.  In  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan  required  under  section 
406  set  forth  a  program  providing  for  special 
education  and  related  services  for  handi- 
capped children  aged  three  to  five. 

(b)  Each  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  consolidation  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  and  described  In  this  part  shall 
assure  that — 


(1)  the  State  has  In  effect  a  policy  that 
assures  aU  handicapped  children  the  right 
to  a  free  appropriate  pubUc  education; 

(2)  consistent  with  State  law.  there  Is  es- 
tablished (I)  a  goal  of  providing  full  edu- 
cational opportunity  by  1978  to  all  handi- 
capped children  aged  three  through  etghtMO. 
inclusive,  and  by  1980  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren aged  three  through  twenty-one.  Inclu- 
sive, (11)  a  detailed  timetable  for  accom- 
plishing such  goals,  and  (iU)  a  description 
of  the  kind  and  number  of  faculties,  person- 
nel, and  services  necessary  throughout  the 
State  to  meet  such  goals: 

(3)  the  State  wUl  provide  services  to  aU 
such  ChUdren  and  the  State  will  provide  for 
continued  efforts  to  Identify,  locate,  and 
evaluate  all  handicapped  children  who  are 
in  need  of  services;  and 

(4)  the  State  wlU  comply  with  aU  the 
provisions  of  section  615  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  relating  to  procedural 
designed  safeguards  or  shall  develop  a  simi- 
lar procedure  to  protect  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  and  guardians. 
Part   C — Childrem   With   LofircD   Knolibh 

Proficienct 

bilingual  education  programs 

Sec  121.  Each  State  desiring  to  participate 

In  the  consolidation  program  authorized  by 

this  Act  shall,  In  the  comprehensive  State 

plan  required  under  section  406,  set  forth — 

(1)  a  program  of  Instruction  designed  for 
ChUdren  of  limited  English  proficiency  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

(2)  a  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  chUdren  who  are  from  an  environment 
In  which  the  dominant  language  Is  other 
than  English,  and  who  because  of  language 
barriers  and  cultural  difference,  do  not  have 
equality  of  educational  opportunity: 

(3)  a  program  of  Instruction  designed  for 
adults  of  limited  English  proficiency  car- 
ried out  In  coordination  with  adult  educa- 
tion programs  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  bilingual  vocational  training  programs 
for  persons  of  limited  English  proficiency 
who— 

(A)  have  completed  or  left  elementary  or 
secondary  school  and  who  are  avaUable  for 
education  by  a  postsecondary  educational  In- 
stitution; and 

(B)  have  already  entered  the  labor  market 
and  who  desire  or  need  training  or  retrain- 
ing to  achieve  year-round  employment,  ad- 
Just  to  changing  employment  opportunity 
needs,  expand  their  range  of  skills,  or  ad- 
vance In  employment: 

but  the  requirement  of  this  clause  (4)  shall 
apply  only  to  States  selecting  the  consolida- 
tion under  title  II  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  a  program  of  training  to  prepare  In- 
structors, aides,  or  other  ancillary  personnel 
for  programs  designed  for  persons  of  limited 
English  language  proficiency. 

Part  D — ^DtsnuBtmoN  of  Funds  to  Loca) 

Educational  Agencies 

oiSTRiBirnoN  to  loc.\l  educational  agencies 

Sec.  131.  (a)  From  the  funds  provided  to  a 
State  attributable  to  section  101  of  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  State  shall  allocate  to 
each  local  educational  agency  In  that  State 
based  on  the  number  of  students  from  low- 
Income  families  at  least  the  amount  which 
each  local  educational  acrency  would  have 
received  had  the  distribution  of  such  fiinds 
been  made  under  the  provisions  of  la.w  au- 
thorizing part  A  and  subparts  1  and  3  of  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Seoondary 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

(b)  ( 1 )  From  the  funds  provided  to  a  State 
attributable  to  section  102  of  thU  title  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  State  shall  allocate  such 
funds  on  a  project  grant  basis  within  the 
State  among  the  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  eligible  agencies  In  the  St*te  as  set 
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forth  m  section  5Sl(a)  (4)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

(2)  The  State  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion In  the  designation  of  Follow  Through 
agencies  to  any  agency  which  is  receiving 
funda  for  such  purposes  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  State  shall  deter- 
mine before  giving  such  consideration  that 
the  agency  Involved  meets  program  and  fiscal 
requirements  established  by  the  State. 

(c)  Prom  the  funds  provided  to  a  State 
under  section  103  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  State  shall  allocate  such  funds  on 
an  equitable  basis  taking  Into  account  the 
number  of  eligible  students  in  local  educa- 
tional agencies  having  migrant  education 
programs.  A  State  may  serve  such  students 
dlrecUy. 

(d)  Prom  funds  provided  to  a  State  at- 
tributable to  section  ill  of  this  title  (relat- 
ing to  education  programs  for  handicapped 
children)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  State  shall 
allocate  to  each  local  educational  agency  and 
Intermediate  educational  unit  in  that  State 
an  amount  not  less  that  the  amount  which 
each  such  local  educational  agency  and  In- 
termediate educational  unit  would  have  re- 
ceived had  the  distribution  of  such  funds 
been  made  under  the  provisions  of  law 
authorizing  the  program  consolidated  in  that 
section. 

(e)  Prom  the  funds  provided  to  a  State 
attributable  to  section  121  of  this  title  (re- 
lating to  bilingual  education  programs)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  State  shall  distribute 
such  amount  on  either  a  formula  or  a  project 
grant  basis  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  and  needs  of  students  In  that  State 
who  have  limited  English  language  profi- 
ciency. 

TAKGETINC  Or  FTTNDS 

Sec.  132.  (a)  All  funds  aUocated  to  local 
educational  agencies  under  section  131(a) 
shall  be  used  to  provide  services  to  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  In  school  at- 
tendance areas  as  required  by  section  122 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966.  unless  the  State  submiu  In 
writing  an  alternative  proposal  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  such  alternative  proposal  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  part  A  of  title  I  of  such  Act. 

(b)  All  funds  allocated  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  section  131(c)  shall 
be  used  to  provide  services  to  migrant 
chUdren. 

(c)  All  funds  allocated  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  section  131(d)  shall 
be  used  to  provide  services  to  handicapped 
children. 

(d)  All   funds   allocated   to   local   educa- 
tional  agencies   under  section   131(e)    shall 
be  used  to  provide  services  to  children  with 
limited  Engllsh-spealclng  proficiency. 
TITLE      n— VOCATTONAL,      ADtJLT      AND 

COKTINUINO      EDUCATION     AND      EM- 
PLOYMENT TRAINING 

Pabt  a — Vocational  Education 
statemcnt  of  purposs 
Sec.  aoi.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  assist  States  in  improving  planning  in  the 
use  of  all  resources  available  to  them  for 
vocational  education  and  employment  train- 
ing by  Involving  a  wide  range  of  agencies  and 
Individuals  concerned  with  education  and 
training  within  the  State  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vocational  education  plans  It 
la  also  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist  them— 

(1)  to  extend,  improve,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, maintain  existing  programs  of  voca- 
tional, homemaklng,  and  consumer  educa- 
tion, 

(2)  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational 
education, 

(3)  to  develop  and  carry  out  such  pro- 
grama  of  vocational  education  within  each 
State  so  as  to  overcome  sex  discrimination 
ana  sex  stereotyping  in   vocational   educa- 
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tlon  programs  (Including  programs  of  home- 
making),  and  thereby  furnish  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  vocational  education 
to  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 

(4)  to  provide  part-time  employment  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such  em- 
ployment to  continue  their  vocational  train- 
ing on  a  full-time  basis, 
so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communi- 
ties of  the  State,  those  in  high  school,  those 
who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their 
formal  education  and  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  labor  market,  those  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market,  but  need  to  up- 
grade the  skills  or  learn  new  ones,  those  with 
special  educational  handicaps,  and  those  in 
postsecondary  schools,  will  have  ready  access 
to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is 
of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light 
of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to 
their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit 
from  such  training. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  State  selecting  the  op- 
tion to  participate  In  the  consolidation  pro- 
gram authorized  under  thte  title  shall  set 
forth  provisions  for  programs  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  described  In  section  201  in  the  com- 
prehensive State  plan  required  under  section 
406   and  provisions  for  consumer  education 

(b)(l  Punds  attributable  to  the  proKr»m 
consolidated  by  this  section  may  be  used 

(A)  vocational  education  programs- 

(B)  work  study  programs; 

(C)  cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 
grams operated  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  the  participation  of  public  and 
private  employers; 

(D)  energy  education  programs  for  train- 
ing of  personnel  In  the  areas  of  coal  mlnlne 
and  solar  energy; 

(E)  construction  of  vocational  education 
school  facilities  are  not  for  individuals  as- 
signed as  the  result  of  delinquent  conduct 
or  in  which  students  are  segregated  by  race- 

(P)  support  of  full-time  personnel  to  per- 
form the  duties  described  in  section  104(b) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963; 

(0)  the  provision  of  stipends,  which  shall 
not  exceed  reasonable  amounts,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions, for  students  entering  or  already  en- 
rolled in  vocational  education  programs  if 
such  students  have  acute  economic  newis 
which  cannot  be  met  under  work-study 
programs;  ' 

(H)  placement  services  for  students  who 
have  successfully  completed  vocational  edu- 
cation programs; 

(1)  industrial  arts  programs  where  such 
programs  will  assist  in  meeting  the  purposes 
or  this  Act; 

(J)  support  services  for  women  who  enter 
programs  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for 
employment  In  Jobs  which  have  been  tradi- 
tionally limited  to  men,  including  counsel- 
ing as  to  the  nature  of  such  programs  and 
the  special  problems  which  may  be  encoun- 
tered by  women  In  such  programs,  and  Job 
development  and  Job  follow-up  services; 

(K)  day  care  services  for  children  of  stu- 
dents In  secondary  and  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  programs; 

(L)  vocational  education  for — 

(1)  persons  who  had  solely  been  home- 
makers  but  who  now,  because  of  dissolution 
of  marriage  or  other  reasons,  must  seek  em- 
ployment; 

(U)  persons  who  are  single  beads  of  house- 
holds and  who  lack  adequate  Job  skills; 

(Hi)  persons  who  are  currently  home- 
makers  and  part-time  workers  but  who  wish 
to  secure  a  full-time  Job;  and 

(iv)  women  who  are  now  in  Jobs  which 
have  been  traditionally  considered  Jobs  for 
females  and  who  wish  to  seek  employment  in 


Job  areas  which  have  not  been  traditionally 
considered  Job  areas  for  females,  and  men 
who  are  now  in  Jobs  which  have  been  tradi- 
tionally considered  Jobs  for  males  and  who 
wish  to  seek  employment  in  Job  areas  which 
have  not  been  traditionally  considered  Job 
areas  for  males; 

(M)  special  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students  In  areas  of  the  State  having  high 
concentrations  of  youth  unemployment  and 
school  dropouts; 

(N)  research  programs; 

(O)  exemplary  and  Innovative  programs; 

(P)  curriculum  development  programs; 

(Q)  provision  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services; 

(R)  provision  of  pre-service  and  in-service 
training; 

(S)  grants  to  overcome  sex  bias; 

(T)  consumer  and  homemaklng  education 
as  described  In  section  160  of  the  Vocational 
Act  of  1963;  and 

(U)  research,  demonstration,  or  pilot  proj- 
ects In  consumer  education  as  described  in 
section  Sll(a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

(2)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  attributable  to  this  section  In  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  purposes  de- 
scribed In  clauses  (O)  through  (T)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  At  least  35  per  centum  of  the  funds 
attributable  to  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  to  serve — 

(A)  persons  who  have  academic  or  eco- 
nomic handicaps  and  who  require  special 
services  and  assistance  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  succeed  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams; 

(B)  handicapped  persons;  or 

(C)  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
proficiency. 

(4)  Five  per  centtim  of  funds  attributable 
to  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  for  purposes  described  In  clause  (T)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  State  and  local  advisory  councils  for 
vocational  education  shall  be  appointed  and 
shall  operate  according  to  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
oi  1963. 
Part   B — Adult,   Continttino.   and   Comii0- 

NiTT  Education 
adult  and  communttt  education  programs 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  consolidation  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  Including  this  title 
shall,  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  described  under  section  406,  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  program  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  for  adult  basic  education,  and  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  In  adult  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  In  planning, 
establishing,  expanding,  and  operating  com- 
munity education  projects. 

(b)  Programs  in  adult  correctional  Insti- 
tutions shall  be  coordinated  vtrlth  other  edu- 
cational programs  provided  for  such 
children. 

Part  C — Distribution  to  Local  Educa- 
tional Agencies 
distribution  to  local  educational  agencies 
Sec.  231.  From  the  funds  provided  to  a 
State  attributable  to  parts  A  and  B  of  tu\B 
title  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  State  shall  allo- 
cate at  least  80  per  centum  of  such  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  eligible 
Institutions  In  that  Stete,  based  on  enroU- 
ment  and  other  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
comprehensive  State  plan  required  under 
section  406. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  PROJECTS 
Part  A — Libraries  and  Learning  Resources 

LIBRARIES  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Sec  301.  (a)  Each  State  designing  to  par- 
ticipate  In   the   consolidation   program  au- 
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thorlzed  by  the  Act  shall  carry  out  a  program 
for  making  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, which  program  shall  be  described  In 
the  comprehensive  State  plan  submitted  un- 
der section  406,  provide  for — 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  school  library  re- 
sources, text  books,  and  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  which  are  used  for  Instructional  pur- 
poses only;  and 

(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  Instructional 
equipment  and  materials  suitable  for  use  In 
providing  education  in  academic  subjects  for 
use  by  children  and  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  which  shall  be  used 
for  Instructional  purposes  only. 

(b)  No  personnel  may  be  employed  by  a 
local  educational  agency  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  part. 

Part  B — Special  Curriculum  Empkasis, 
Guidance,  and  Counseling,  Innovation. 
AND  Sxn>poRT  Projects 

special  project  programs 
Sec.  311.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  consolidation  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b) ,  carry  out  a  program  for  pro- 
viding services  and  making  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for — 

(1)  Innovative  and  exemplary  projects  to 
stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provision  of  vi- 
tally needed  educational  services  not  availa- 
ble In  sufficient  quantity  or  quality,  and  to 
stimulate  and  assist  in  the  development  and 
establishment  of  exemplary  elementary  and 
secondary  school  projects  (Including  the  re- 
modeling or  lease  of  necessary  facilities)  to 
serve  as  models  for  regular  school  programs; 

(2)  programs  to  assist  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  coordinate  available  re- 
sources to  Improve  instruction  so  that  all 
children  are  able  to  master  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  mathematics,  and  effective  com- 
munication, both  written  and  oral; 

(3)  assisting  and  encouraging  the  use  of 
the  arts  in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs; 

(4)  encouraging  educational  agencies  and 
Im-tltutlons  tc  prepare  students  to  use  the 
metric  system  of  measurement; 

(6)  pilot  projects  to  Improve  the  success- 
ful transition  of  preschool  age  children  car- 
ried out  m  cooperation  with  project  Head- 
start; 

(6)  projects  to  Improve  understanding  of 
how  our  system  of  law  and  legal  Institutions 
works; 

(7)  environmental  education  activities  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  including 
the  development  of  currlculums  (including 
Interdisciplinary  currlculums)  In  the  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  environmental 
and  ecological  balance,  the  dissemination  of 
Information  relating  to  such  currlculums. 
appropriate  education  training  programs, 
and  the  planning  of  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers; 

(8)  assisting  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  support  programs  In  health  edu- 
cation; 

(9)  assisting  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  Institutions  to  carry  on 
demonstration  projects  relating  to  the  aca- 
demic and  vocational  education  of  antiso- 
cial, aggressive,  or  delinquent  individuals; 

(10)  projects  designed  to  Introduce  sec- 
ondary students  from  economically  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  to  the  challenges,  op- 
portunities, and  needs  of  serving  In  the  bio- 
medical sciences  profession; 

(11)  projects  relating  to  populstlon  edu- 
cation In  elementary  and  secondary  school.'j; 

(12)  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
Improve  local  educational  practice  Includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  development  and  demonstration  of 


activities  designed  to  address  serious  edu- 
cational problems  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  with  special  attention  to — 

(I)  the  need  for  effective  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  special  needs,  such  as  education- 
ally deprived  children,  gifted  and  talented 
children,  and  handicapped  children, 

(II)  high  rates  of  children  who  do  not 
complete  secondary  school,  and 

(III)  the  need  of  children  In  private  schools 
for  Improved  educational  services; 

(B)  encouraging  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  Improved  means  of  carry- 
ing out  programs  for  educationally  deprived 
children  in  school  attendance  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families; 

(C)  activities  designed  to  Improve  the 
achievement  of  children  in  basic  skills; 

(D)  activities  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children; 

(E)  the  development  of  programs  to  diag- 
nose learning  problems  and  assess  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  children,  including 
children  In  nonprofit  private  schocds; 

(P)  developing  and  Implementing  model 
plans  to  demonstrate  effective  means  of  Im- 
proving school  management  and  fully  co- 
ordinating all  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
resources  available  In  a  school  In  a  fashion 
designed  to  meet  the  Individual  needs  of 
every  child  In  that  school; 

(0)  professional  development  programs  for 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  Instruc- 
tional personnel  In  the  schools  of  such  agen- 
cies; 

(H)  early  childhood  and  family  education 
programs  for  children  not  yet  enrolled  In 
kindergarten  programs  and  below  six  years 
of  age  for  activities  related  to  the  Identifica- 
tion of  potential  barriers  of  learning,  the 
education  of  parents  In  child  development, 
homebased  programs,  and  referral  services; 
and 

(1)  programs  to  extend  the  educational 
process  beyond  the  school  building  through 
the  use  of  other  resources  In  the  community, 
such  as  museums,  businesses,  cultural  orga- 
nizations, labor  unions,  and  governmental 
agencies; 

(13)  (A)  programs  of  counseling  and 
guidance  services  for  students  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Including — 

(I)  occupational,  vocational  guidance,  per- 
sonal social  counseling,  and  Information 
services, 

(II)  pupil  appraisal. 

(Hi)  pupil  motivation  for  academic  suc- 
cess. 

(iv)   postsecondary   placement   assistance. 
(V)   research,  evaluation,  and  foUowup  ac- 
tivities, and 

(vl)   staff  development; 

(B)  programs  of  testing  students  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  and 

(C)  programs,  projects,  and  leadership 
activities  designed  to  expand  and  strengthen 
counseling  and  guidance  services  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools; 

(14)  advancing  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children; 

(15)  programs  designed  to  assist  students 
In  achieving  levels  of  educational  proficiency 
comparable  with  standards  established  by 
the  State  educational  agency: 

(16)  activities  to  provide  educational 
equity  for  women; 

(17)  programs  to  meet  special  needs  in- 
cident to  providing  security  for  children, 
personnel,  and  facilities  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools; 

(18)  development  of  curriculum  materials 
and  dissemination  of  such  materials  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  relating  to 
the  history,  geography,  society,  economy, 
literature,  art.  music,  drama,  language,  and 
general  culture  of  any  ethnic  groups  and 
the  contributions  of  ethnic  groups  to  Ameri- 
can heritage; 

(19)  strengthening  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  children  in  areas  having 


high  concentrations  of  low-income  families, 
through  Improved  programs  of  training  and 
retraining  for  personnel  eligible  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  including  teachers,  teacher 
aides,  other  educational  personnel,  teacher- 
Interns,  and  volunteers  who  give  Instruc- 
tional assistance  in  such  areas  through  coop- 
erative arrangements  among  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  such  training; 

(20)  programs,  projects,  and  leadership 
activities  for  career  education  at  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  designed  to — 

(A)  develop  Information  on  the  needs  for 
career  education  for  all  children. 

(B)  reassess  the  status  of  career  education 
programs  and  practices  Including  assessment 
of  stereotyping  career  opportunities  by  race 
or  by  sex, 

(C)  provide  tor  the  demonstration  of  ex- 
emplary career  education  programs  and 
practices  by  the  development  and  testing  of 
exemplary  programs  and  practices  using  var- 
ious theories,  concepts,  and  approaches,  and 

(D)  provide  for  the  training  and  retraining 
of  persons  for  conducting  career  education 
programs;    and 

(21)  establishing  and  supporting  drug 
abuse  and  alcohol  prevention  in  control 
projects,  including  projects  for  primary  pre- 
vention and  early  Intervention  conducted  In 
elementary   and   secondary  schools. 

( b)  Each  State  program  developed  and  car- 
ried out  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  refiect  the  needs  and  priorities 
established  by  the  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive needs  assessment  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  405 (a) . 

Part    C — Distribution   op   Funds   to   Local 

Educational  Agencies 
dis-trieution  to  local  educational  agencies 

Sec.  321.  (a)  From  the  funds  provided  to  a 
State  attributable  to  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  301(a)  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  State  shall  allocate  to  each  local 
educational  agency  In  that  State  an  amount 
based  primarily  upon  enrollment,  and  then 
on  any  other  relevant  factor  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  such  as  tax  effort,  num- 
bers or  percentages,  or  both,  of  students 
whose  education  Imposes  a  higher  than 
average  cost  per  child  upon  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency,  and  the  ability  of 
the  local  educational  agency  to  finance  pub- 
lic education.  The  formula  for  such  dis- 
tribution shall  be  Included  In  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan  required  by  section  406. 
Each  local  educational  agency  within  the 
State,  based  on  needs  of  public  and  non- 
public school  children,  will  be  given  sole 
discretion  in  determining  how  much  funds 
win  be  divided  among  the  various  purposes 
described  In  section  301. 

(b)  t^rom  the  funds  provided  to  a  State 
attributable  to  section  311  of  any  fiscal 
year,  the  State  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  section  404(a)(1)  shall  allocate  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  the  State  In 
accordance  with  criteria  developed  In  the 
comprehensive  State  plan,  after  a  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  assessments  required  by 
section  311(b)  for  the  purposes  described 
in  such  clauses.  Amounts  attributable  to 
clause  (2)  (relating  to  State  basic  skills 
Improvement  program)  and  clause  (12)  of 
section  311  may  be  retained  by  the  State 
for  programs  conducted  by  the  State  educa- 
tion agency. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

reservations      of      TWXtS      FOR      CONSOLDATED 

programs 

Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  From  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1980  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  ending  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  to  carry  out  programs  consoli- 
dated by  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
serve an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  necessary  to  make  allotments  under 
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section  402  to  States  selecting  the  option 
under  tills  Act  with  respect  to  programs 
covered  by  the  comprehensive  State  plan  for 
each  such  State. 

(3)  In  reserving  funds  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  use  formulas  for  the 
dlatrtbutlon  of  funds  among  the  States  In 
provlslona  of  law  authorizing  programs  con- 
solidated by  this  Act.  Wherever  State  for- 
mulas do  not  exist  for  programs  consolidated 
by  this  Act,  the  Ck>mml8aloner  shall  reserve 
the  amount  of  funds  for  all  such  programs 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  amount 
as  the  number  of  children  aged  five  through 
seventeen  In  the  States  which  chooee  the 
option  to  consolidate  bears  to  the  number 
of  children  in  all  States  except  that  funds 
for  bilingual  education  programs  will  be  re- 
served In  accordance  with  the  criteria  under 
section  402(a)  (4)  of  this  Act,  funds  for  com- 
munity education  programs  will  be  reserved 
In  accordance  with  section  402(b)  (3)  (B)  of 
this  Act,  and  funds  for  consumer  education 
will  be  reserved  In  accordance  with  the  crl- 
terl*  under  section  402(b)  (2)  (B)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prom  the  fcmount  allotted  to  each 
State  under  section  402,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  each  State  having  exercised  the 
option  to  consolidate  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
expended  in  that  State  in  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  State  plan  adopted  pursuant 
to  thla  title. 

AIXOTMUns 

Sic.  402.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  amounts  re- 
served under  section  401  to  carry  out  title  I 
of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  determine  the  amount  attribut- 
able to  parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  such  title  for  all 
States  selecting  to  participate  In  the  con- 
soUdatlon  of  programs  authorized  under 
such  title. 

(2)  Ftom  the  amount  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 401  to  carry  out  title  I  of  this  Act  and 
determined  attributable  to  part  A  for  any 
flacal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses contained  In  part  A.  the  sum  of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  which 
each  such  State  would  be  entitled  under— 

(1)  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  for  all  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State    and 

(U)  subparts  1  and  3  of  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1M5,  subject  to  section  193  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
ivvo;  and 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  which 
such  State  would  have  received  under 
part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportim- 
Ity  Act  of  1964  an-l  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  equitable  with 
respect  to  grants  made  under  part  B  of  such 
title  V,  if  such  State  were  receiving  finan- 
cial aaststance  under  such  title  V. 

(3)  Prom  the  amount  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  401  (a)  for  title  I  of  this  Act  and 
determined  attributable  to  part  B,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purposes  contained  in  part  B,  the  sum  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  each 
such  State  would  be  entitled  under 

(A)  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  including  funds  urder  section 
619  for  States  that  provide  direct  services; 

(B)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  i965;  and 

(C)  section  433(0)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

(4)  Prom  the  amoimt  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  401  for  carrying  out  title  I  of  this 
Act  and  determined  attributable  to  part  C  of 
such  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  ConmUs- 
sioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  to  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  purposes  contained  in 
part  C,  the  sum  of  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  amounta  as  the  num- 


ber of  children  with  limited  English-pro- 
ficiency aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In 
the  State,  as  Identified  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  States,  for  funds  available 
under — 

(A)  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(B)  subpart  3  of  part  B  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

(b)(1)  Prom  the  amounta  reserved  under 
section  401  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Conunlssloner  shall 
determine  the  amount  attributable  to  parts 
A,  B,  and  C  of  such  title  for  all  States  select- 
ing to  participate  in  the  consolidation  of 
programs  authorized  under  such  title. 

(2)  Prom  the  amounts  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 401  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act  and 
determined  attributable  to  part  A  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  to  be  expended  solely  for  purposes 
contained  in  part  A.  the  sum  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  to  which  each  such 
State  would  be  entitled  under — 

(A)  part  A  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963;  and 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  attrib- 
utable to  consumer  education  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  fifteen  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive. In  each  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  children  In  all  States. 

(3)  Prom  the  amount  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 401  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act  and 
determined  attributable  to  part  B  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  Stata  to  be  expended  solely  for  purposes 
contained  In  part  B,  the  sum  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  to  which  the  State 
would  be  entitled  under — 

(A)  the  Adult  Education  Act:  and 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  attributable  to  community 
schools  program  as  the  population  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  population  In  all  States. 

(4)  Prom  the  amount  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 401  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act  and 
determined  attributable  to  part  C  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Conunlssloner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
to  which  each  such  State  Is  entitled  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  under  section  221 
of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Prom  the  amounts  reserved  under 
section  401  to  carry  out  title  III  of  this  Act 
and  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  determine  the  amount  attributable  to 
parts  A  and  B  of  such  title  for  all  States 
selecting  to  participate  in  the  consolidation 
of  programs  authorized  under  such  title. 

(2)  From  the  amounta  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 401  to  carry  out  title  in  of  this  Act  and 
determined  attributable  to  part  A  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  to  be  expended  solely  for  purposes 
contained  In  part  A,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  to  which  each  such  Stata  would  be 
entitled  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966. 

(3)  Prom  the  amount  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 401  to  carry  out  title  III  of  this  Act  and 
determined  attributable  to  part  B  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  amount  to  which  each  State  would  be 
entitled  under — 

(A)  part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966; 

(B)  part  C  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S  less  the 
15  per  centum  set  aside  for  handicapped 
education  in  section  432(c)  of  such  title; 

(C)  part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  attrib- 
utable to  guidance  and  coimseling; 

(D)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  attrib- 
utable to  clauses  (3)  through  (11)  and  (14) 
through  (21)  of  section  311(a),  as  the  num- 


ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, in  such  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  In  all  States  selecting  to 
participate  In  the  programs  consolidated 
under  title  III  of  this  Act;  and 

(E)  an  amount.  If  necessary,  required  to 
carry  out  clause  (22)  of  section  311(a). 

(4)  Por  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  de- 
termine t^e  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

(d)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "all  States"  means  for  any  fiscal  year 
all  States  selecting  the  option  to  consolidate 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  that  year. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  term  "State"  does  not  in- 
clude Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(e)  Any  funds  granted  to  a  Stata  under 
any  program  consolidated  under  this  Act 
prior  to  the  consolidation  which  remain 
available  for  expenditure  during  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  412(b)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  shall 
be  available  for  use  by  that  Stata  during 
that  year  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  originally  grantad  or  for  carrying  out 
the  Stata's  consolldatad  plan  for  that  year 
under  this  Act. 

(f)  Any  expenditures  made  to  close  out 
any  programs  consolidated  by  this  Act  may 
be  Included  as  administrative  expenses  under 
section  404(c)  (1)  of  this  Act. 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  consolidation  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  may  In  order  to  prepare  a 
consolidated  plan  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  receive  a  one  year 
planning  grant.  Each  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  plaimlng  grant  under  this  section 
shall  file  an  application  at  such  time,  and 
In  such  manner,  and  including  such  infor- 
mation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  consistent  with  the  provision  of  this 
section.  Each  such  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted together  with  a  certification  of  intent 
by  that  State  to  select  the  consolidation  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act  (with  or  without 
the  optional  consolidation  program  author- 
ized by  title  II  of  this  Act) ,  Each  such  appli- 
cation shall  Include  provisions  which — 

(1)  describe  the  objectives  to  be  achieved 
In  the  development  of  the  State  plan  with 
assistance  made  available  under  this  Act, 

(2)  set  forth  procedures  to  assure  an  op- 
portunity for  commenta  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  and 

(3)  set  forth  assurances  that  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan  required  under  section 
406  will  be  prepared  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 405. 

(b)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant 
which  a  State  may  receive  under  this  section 
is  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum  of 
the  total  allotment  of  that  State  under  pro- 
grams consolidated  by  this  Act.  for  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made,  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  $200,000  nor  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

STATB   AOIIINIBTRATION 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  for  the  consolidation  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall— 

(1)  designate,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
if  the  State  selecta  the  consolidation  under 
title  II.  the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  (If  ap- 
plicable) ,  within  the  State  to  administer  the 
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financial   assistance   made   available    under 
this  Act; 

(3)  develop  and  publish  prior  to  the  first 
year  of  assistance  made  to  that  State  under 
this  Act,  and  each  third  year  thereafter,  a 
third-year  comprehensive  State  plan  which — 

(A)  la  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  described  In  section  405,  and 

(B)  contains  the  provisions  designed  to 
meet  the  requlrementa  of  section  406, 

(3)  develop  and  publish  an  annual  update 
of  the  comprehensive  State  plan,  and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Commissioner  for  his 
approval  the  comprehensive  State  plan  or 
annual  update  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

(b)  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  for 
the  consolidation  program  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  In  addition  to 
the  requlrementa  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  provide  for  an  audit  of  expenditures 
for  each  program  year  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles, 
conducted,  as  determined  by  the  State  by — 

(A)  an  auditor  of  the  State,  using  certified 
public  accountanto,  or 

(B)  a  private  certified  public  accountant 
or  auditing  firm  utilizing  certified  public 
accountanta; 

(2)  provide  for  an  annual  evaluation  of 
the  Implementation  of  the  State's  final  com- 
prehensive plan,  and  an  amendment  thereto, 
adopted  imder  section  406; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Commissioner  for  bis 
approval  the  procedures  established  by  the 
State  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  with  such 
supporting  material  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require;  and 

(4)  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report 
of  that  audit  and  evaluation  which  report 
shall  Include — 

(A)  such  Information  as  the  Commissioner 
may  reasonably  prescribe  consistent  with 
the  consolidation  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  assurance  that  funds  were  expended 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  and  the  com- 
prehensive State  plan. 

(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  State  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
mlnl.'^tratlon  of  the  consolidation  program 
authorized  by  this  Act  an  amount,  in  one 
grant  award,  equal  to  the  amount  such  State 
would  have  received  for  administration  of 
each  program  sublect  to  the  consolidation 
program  and  selected  by  that  State  under 
this  Act  plus  an  additional  amount  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  that 
State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made,  except  that  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  it  received  for 
the  administration  of  programs  consolidated 
by  this  Act  in  the  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  State  selecta  consolidation. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^proprl- 
sted  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1,  1983,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
M»T  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
•ectlon. 

WOCEDtJHES   rO«   DEVELOPING  THE  COMPRXHXK- 
SIVE    STATE   PLAN 

Sec.  406.  Each  State  shall  in  the  develop- 
ment Of  the  comprehensive  State  plan  es- 
tablish procedures  designed  to  assure  that 

(1)  a  comprehensive  assessment  is  con- 
ducted of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
children  of  that  State  aged  five  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive,  for  educational  services,  the  needs 
of  children  below  age  five  eligible  for  services 
under  thU  Act.  the  needs  of  adulte  In  that 
State  for  basic  educational  and  continuing 
ediicatlonal  services,  and  for  vocational  edu- 
ction programs,  the  local  labor  market  re- 
qulrementa. the  current  status  of  emoloy- 
ment  and  the  economy,  the  location  of 
training  facilities,  and  the  needs  of  the 
individuals    to    be    served,    and    particular 


attention  shall  be  given  to  the  IdentUlca- 
Uon  of  children  with  special  edueatl<mal 
needs,  the  services  which  the  studenta  are 
receiving,  and  the  need  for  continued,  ad- 
ditional, and  related  services  tor  each  of 
the  programs  specified  In  titles  I,  n  (if 
applicable),  and  III  of  this  Act, 

(2)  local  educational  agencies  will  deter- 
mine priorities  as  part  of  the  needs  assess- 
ment process, 

(3)  there  is  participation  of  Interested 
citizens,  local  educational  agencies,  unita  of 
general  local  government,  appropriate  State 
agencies  and  organizations,  and,  if  api»o- 
priate,  prime  sponsors  imder  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act,  prior 
to  and  during  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan, 

(4)  the  legis-iture  of  the  State  wlU  be 
Informed  of  the  development  of  the  proce- 
dures required  by  this  subsection, 

(5)  as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process  priorities  will  be  established 
for  the  use  of  funds  imder  section  407, 

(6)  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  de- 
scribed in  titles  I,  II  (If  applicable),  and  m 
of  this  Act  will  be  coordinated  with  the  use 
of  State  and  local  funds  extended  for  simi- 
lar purposes, 

(7)  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  de- 
scribed in  titles  I.  II  (U  applicable) .  and  in 
of  this  Act  will  be  coordinated  with  each 
other  and  other  Federal  programs  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort. 

(8)  the  proposed  comprehensive  State 
plan  or  the  annual  update  thereof  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Conunlssloner  and  will  be 
published  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  ita 
effective  date  and  such  plan  or  update  there- 
of will  be  available  to  Interested  parties  and 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State.  Comment  relating  to  such  plan  must 
be  accepted  for  a  minimum  of  forty-five  days 
after  such  publication. 

(9)  a  final  comprehensive  State  plan,  or 
annual  update  thereof,  will  be  publUhed  and 
made  available  prior  to  ita  effective  date 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  commenta 
received  and  an  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  proposed  plan  and  the 
final  plan  and  the  reasons  therefore. 

{ 10)  any  amendment  to  the  final  compre- 
hensive State  plan  prepared  by  the  State 
educational  agency  or  other  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  404(a)  (1)  will  be 
published  as  a  proposed  amendment  on 
which  the  public  may  comment  for  a  period 
of  at  least  twenty  days,  and  thereafter  the 
final  amendment,  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  comments  received  and  the  action 
taken  on  such  comments  will  be  published, 

(11)  regulations  and  rules  established! 
amended,  or  repealed  by  that  State  will  be 
established,  amended,  or  repealed  with  the 
counsel  of  local  educational  agencies  and 
consistent  with  State  administrative  proce- 
dures and  due  process,  and 

(12)  (A)  local  educational  agencies  may 
agree  to  Join  together  and  form  consortiums 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 

(B)  such  consortiums  will  be  considered 
as  a  local  educational  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution  of  funds  under  this  Act. 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  STATE  PLAN 

Sec.  406.  A  comprehensive  State  plan  meete 
the  requirements  of  this  section  if  that 
plan — 

( 1 )  seta  forth  the  procedure  used  and  the 
resulta  of  the  needs  assessmenta  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  406(a)  (1); 

(2)  (A)  seta  forth  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
under  the  plan,  the  basic  program  objectives 
and  a  description  of  the  programs  to  be 
assisted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  I,  title  II  (If  applicable),  and  title  IH; 

(B)  seta  forth  the  type  of  Individuals  to  be 
served  in  each  such  program  together  with 


the  services  or  activities  to  be  supported  and 
the  estimated  enrollment  for  each  such  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  seta  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  to  assure  that  the 
distribution  of  fimds  under  titles  I.  n  (if 
appUcable) ,  and  m  of  this  Act  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  approjwlate 
agencies  and  organizations  within  the  State 
is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  each 
such  title; 

(4)  contains  a  description  of  the  organiza- 
tional structure  through  which  the  program 
consolidated  by  this  Act  wlU  be  adminis- 
tered; 

(5)  seta  forth  the  procedures  for  monitor- 
ing activlUes  of  the  local  educaUonal  agen- 
cies within  the  State  including  a  provision 
for  technical  assistance  by  the  State  to  each 
such  local  educational  agency; 

(6)  contains  a  description  of  the  process 
that  the  State  will  use  to  insure  that  any 
local  educational  agency  in  the  State  which 
receives  fimds  under  this  Act  will  annually 
develop  or  update  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  use  of  such  funds,  that  an  advisory 
council  will  be  established  at  each  program 
site  for  programs  pursuant  to  sections  101 
and  121  to  advise  in  the  development  of  the 
plan  for  such  programs;  and  that  the  plan 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public  for 
comment  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
manner  and  provisions  required  for  the  com- 
prehensive State  plan  under  this  title; 

(7)  provides,  consistent  with  State  law  and 
practice,  for  audit  of  local  educational  agen- 
cy expenditures  under  this  Act; 

(8)  seta  forth  procedures  to  assure  that — 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount,  or 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure, 

whichever  Is  less,  to  be  expended  by  the  State 
and  ita  local  educational  agencies  from  funds 
derived  from  non-Pederal  sources  for  the 
consolidation  program  under  each  title  of 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  lees 
than  the  amount  so  expended  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year; 

(9)  seta  forth  procedures  to  assure  that 
fimds  made  available  under  this  Act  will  be 
used  so  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  State 
and  local  fimds  expended  for  the  purposes 
described  In  the  plan  and  In  no  case  to  sup- 
plant such  State  and  local  funds; 

(10)  seta  forth  procedures  to  assure  that 
funds  under  sections  101,  111,  and  121  of 
this  Act  win  be  used  for  the  excess  costa  for 
providing  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs 
defined  In  those  sections; 

(11)  provides  that  the  only  applications 
for  funds  for  programs  under  this  Act  in 
addition  to  the  local  comprehensive  program 
plan  a  local  educational  agency  shall  make  to 
the  State  are  for  programs  under  the  State 
plan  which  are  competitive; 

(12)  seta  forth  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  State  to  eliminate  unnecessary  paper- 
work and  duplication  of  informational  re- 
questa  in  regard  to  local  educational  agency 
applications,  evaluations,  and  reporting; 

(13)  provides  due  process  procedures  to 
be  taken  by  the  State  In  regard  to  a  local  ed- 
ucational agency  which  has  failed  to  develop 
or  Implement  a  comprehensive  program  plan. 
Including  due  process  procedures  tor  with- 
holding of  funds;  and 

(14)  provides  a  local  educational  agency 
appeal  process  within  the  State  for  any  local 
educational  agency  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  State,  with  respect  to  the 
compliance  of  the  State,  with  substantive 
and  procedural  provisions  of  this  Act. 

FEDERAL    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  consolidated  program 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  a  separate  Identifiable  administrative  unit 
to  be  established  within  sixty  days  aftar  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Com* 
missloner  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
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(b)  The  Commissioner  sball  establish  pro- 
cedures to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  paper- 
work with  respect  to  information  required  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  espe- 
cially monitoring  activities  under  section 
408. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  sball  establish  pro- 
cedures for  approval  of  State  plans  submitted 
In  accordance  with  section  404(a)  (4)  of  this 
Act.  In  exercising  bis  authority  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  apply  only 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  sball  have  no 
power  of  approval  concerning  substantive 
educational  policy  established  by  the  State 
educational  agency. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  sball  establish  pro- 
cedures to  permit  a  local  educational  agency 
to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  a  State's  final 
ruling  on  an  appeal  to  the  State  by  that  local 
educational  agency  under  clause  (14)  of  sec- 
tion 406. 

(e)  Requests  from  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  information  concerning  legality  of 
State  actions  under  this  Act  shall  be  an- 
swered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
within  forty-flve  days. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provision  Act.  unless  inconsistent  with 
thla  Act.  shall  apply  to  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

lIONITOaiNG    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  de- 
fine the  criteria  which  State  monitoring  ac- 
tivities required  under  section  406(5)  shall 
meet.  The  criteria  shall  include  criteria  to 
determine — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  programs  de- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  406(2)  (A)  have 
been  implemented: 

(2)  the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness 
of  services  provided  to  the  individuals'  Iden- 
tified pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 406(2)  (B);  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
procedxires  established  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  all  other  subsections  of  sec- 
Uon406. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  an- 
nually such  monitoring  programs  In  each 
State  selected  to  participate  in  the  demon- 
stration program  authorized  by  this  title  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  The  monitoring  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  review  of  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive State  plan  for  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title, 

(2)  review  of  implementation  of  programs 
for  conformity  with  this  title  and  with  the 
comprehensive  program  plan, 

(3)  review  of  the  monitoring  activities  of 
the  State  for  compliance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Each  State  shall  be  notified  in 
advance  of  monitoring  visits. 

(c)  Whenever  as  a  result  of  monitoring  ac- 
tivities conducted  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Conmilssloner  identifies  areas  of  noncom- 
pliance, the  Commissioner  shall  establish 
procedures  with  the  appropriate  State  agency 
designated  under  section  404(a)(1)  for  the 
necessary  modifications. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  ad- 
vice, counsel,  and  technical  assistance  upon 
request  of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies. 

rVAMJATION    MODEL    AND    REPORTS 

8«c.  409.  (a)  The  Commissioner  after  con- 
sulting with  the  assistance  of  State  agen- 
cies designated  pursuant  to  section  404(a) 
(1)  shall  prepare  and  design  a  model  for 
evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  which 
will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  each 
program  described  In  title  I,  title  n  (If  ap- 
plicable) ,  and  title  ni,  of  this  Act.  Evaluation 
of  local  educational  agency  proerams  should 
focus  on  the  services  provided  for  students, 
the  number  of  students  served  by  each  pro- 
gram, and  the  effect  or  results  of  such 
serrlcea 


(b)(1)  Each  State  participating  In  the 
demonstration  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  use  of  that  model 
In  program  evaluation  of  the  demonstra- 
tion authorized  by  this  Act.  Such  evaluation 
shall  involve  participation  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  that  State. 

(2)  An  evaluation  report  consistent  with 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  the  State  comprehensive  plan 
shall  be  prepared  annually  by  each  local 
educational  agency  and  submitted  to  the 
State  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404(a)(1).  No  other  evaluation  re- 
ports for  programs  authorized  by  this  Act 
may  be  required  of  local  educational  agencies 
by  the  State  educational  agency  or  by  the 
Commissioner. 

(3)  The  annual  State  agency  evaluation  re- 
port prepared  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  on 
such  date  as  the  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish. The  Commissioner  shall  analyze  the 
State  evaluations  received  under  this  para- 
graph and  shall,  not  later  than  March  1  In 
the  year  succeeding  the  year  in  which  the 
evaluations  are  submitted,  prepare  and  sub- 
mit as  part  of  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  such  evaluations. 

EVALUATION    OF   THE   OEMONSTRATIOIT 
CONSOLIDATION 

Sec.  410.  (a)  The  National  Institute  of 
Education  sball  carry  out  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion and  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
consolidation  authorized  by  this  Act.  Such 
evaluation  shall  include  a  comparison  of 
the  administration  of  Federal  education  as- 
sistance according  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  with  the  administration  of  assist- 
ance under  applicable  statutes  prior  to  the 
consolidation  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  In- 
stitute shall  collect  daU  from  both  State 
agencies  operating  under  the  demonstration 
consolidation  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
from  a  representative  sample  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  such  States. 

(c)  The  study  required  by  thla  section 
shall  Include — 

(1)  an  examination  of  the  administrative 
burden  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  to  In- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
operation  under  consolidation  reduces  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  unnecessary  paperwork; 

(2)  an  examination  of  changes  In  the 
decisionmaking  process  for  local  program 
implementation.  Including  the  effect  of  the 
demonstration  on  the  degree  of  coordination 
among  Federal  programs  and  local  education 
services; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  changes  In  the  services 
provided  to  target  populations.  Including  the 
extent  to  which  services  shift  among  target 
groups  cf  changes  in  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  services  for  particular  target  popula- 
tions; 

(4)  the  effects  of  the  demonstration  con- 
solidation on  the  composition  of  target  pop- 
ulations; 

(5)  the  effects  of  the  demonstration  con- 
solidation on  the  ability  to  monitor  and 
evaliiate  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
separate  target  groups;   and 

(6)  the  effects  of  the  demonstration  on 
State  and  local  Jurisdictions  In  relation  to 
distribution  of  educational  funds  based  on 
fiscal  capacity,  tax  effort  and  educational 
need. 

(d)  The  Institute  shall  make  an  interim 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  June  30,  1982  and  shall  make  a 
final  report  thereto  not  later  than  Anrll  2, 
1984.  on  the  result  of  its  study  conducted 
under  this  section  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations. Including  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  the  Institute  deems  appropri- 
ate. Any  other  provision  of  law,  rule,  or  reg- 


ulation to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
such  reports  shall  not  be  submitted  to  any 
review  outside  the  Institute  before  their 
transmittal  to  the  Congress,  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
may  make  to  the  Congress  such  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  comments  of  the 
reports  as  each  may  deem  appropriate. 

(e)  The  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  120  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  a  plan  for  its  study  to  be  con- 
ducted under  this  section  and  shall  not  inl- 
tlate  research  proposed  to  be  conducted 
under  that  plan  until  30  legislative  days 
after  such  submission. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated tSOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1980,  $2,000,000 
each  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

DELEGATIONS,   TRANSFERS   OF  FUNDS,  AND 
CONTRACTS   BT   THE   STATE   AGENCY 

Sec.  411.  The  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  subsecf.on  404(a)(1)  may,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act — 

(1)  delegate  their  administrative  func- 
tions, tmder  this  Act  to  other  appn^rlate 
State  agencies, 

(2)  transfer  to  such  agencies  administra- 
tive responsibilities  and  any  funds  provided 
to  the  State  under  this  Act,  and 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions for  carrying  out  activities  authorlMd 
under  thla  Act. 

Any  arrangements  entered  Into  under  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  set 
forth  In  the  comprehensive  State  plan  for 
that  year. 

ENTORCEIfEMT 

Sec.  412.  (a)  (1)  No  payment  may  be  made 
under  section  401(b)  to  any  State  that  has 
failed  to  provide  the  certification  required 
by  section  404(a)(4). 

(2)  In  the  oase  of  any  State  that  has  pro- 
vided those  certifications,  If  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  State,  finds  that 
the  comprehensive  plan  falls  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  sections  405  and  406,  or 
the  State  has  failed  substantially  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  that  plan  or  title  I. 
title  II  (if  applicable),  or  title  ni,  or  has 
failed  to  Inform  the  Commissioner  of  any 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  that  plan  or  those  sectloM,  the 
Commissioner  shall — 

(A)  reduce  the  amount  otherwise  payable 
to  the  State  under  section  401(b)  until  he 
Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  such  failure,  but 
not  In  excess  of  6  jjer  centum  of  the  amount 
payable  to  the  SUte,  or 

(B)  make  no  further  payments  to  the 
State  under  section  401(b)  for  all  or  any 
part  of  such  funds  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  of  the 
plan  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 405  and  406  or  of  the  State  to  certify 
or  comply  with  the  plan  of  such  titles  I.  n 
(if  applicable),  or  III. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  that  has  pro- 
vided the  comprehensive  State  plan  re- 
quired by  section  404(a)  (4),  If  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  reasonable  notice  and  an  (V 
portunlty  for  a  hearing  to  the  State — 

(A)  disapproves,  or  withdraws  his  ap- 
proval, of  the  procedures  submitted  under 
section  404(b)  (3),  or 

(B)  finds  that  the  State  has  substantlaUy 
failed  to  comply  with  the  procedures  ap- 
proved under  section  404(b)(3), 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State 
that  ftirther  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  under  section  401(b)  until  he  i« 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
such  failure  to  comply,  and  until  he  is  so 
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Mtlsfled  he  shall  make  no  further  payments 
to  the  State. 

(b)  (1)  If  any  State  U  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
any  action  taken  under  this  section,  the  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  that 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  Is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
tne  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
tls  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside, 
In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  exercising  of  their 
authority  under  section  434(a)(2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provision  Act  may  only 
audit  activities  undertaken  within  the  State 
with  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  and  such 
other  activities  as  are  necessary  to  verify 
compliance  with  this  Act. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  413.  Funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of 
any  facility  for  which  funds  would  have  been 
available  under  any  program  consolidated 
In  this  Act. 

CIVIL   RIOHla   REQDIREBIENTS 

Sec.  414.  (a)  Funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  P.lghts  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d- 
2000d-6) ,  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681-1686),  and 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29U.S.C.  794). 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  determines,  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  applicable  to  any  of  the 
provisions  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
that  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies 
In  a  State  are  not  In  compliance  with  any  of 
those  statutory  provisions,  none  of  the  funds 
provided  to  that  State  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  to  such  local  educational 
agencies  during  the  period  of  noncompliance; 
and  the  allotment  to  that  State  under  sec- 
tion 402  for  that  period  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  such  funds  received  by  those 
districts  In  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  year  in 
vrhlch  determination  of  noncompliance  was 
made. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Sec.  415.  (a)  The  State  educational  agency 
or  agencies  designated  imder  section  404(a) 
(1)  of  any  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
provide  that — 

(1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
ber of — 

(A)  children  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  who  re- 
side in  areas  of  the  State  eligible  to  be  served 
by  programs  assisted  under  this  Act,  and 
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(B)  children  in  Indian  tribal  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  the  State,  who 
have  need  for  the  services  provided  by  those 
programs. 

Such  children  shall  be  given,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  private  school  of- 
ficials, an  opportunity  to  participate,  on  an 
equitable  basis,  in  activities  assisted  under 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  title  to  and  control  of  fimds  received 
under  this  Act  and  other  property  derived 
therefrom  will  remain  In  one  or  more  public 
(including  Indian  tribal  government)  agen- 
cies. 

(b)  The  means  by  which  the  reqxiirements 
In  subsection  (a)  will  be  met  within  a  State 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  the  State 
adopted  under  section  406. 

(c)  If  a  State  Is  prohibited  by  law  from 
providing  for  the  participation  of  children 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  or  Tn<)iHn  tribal 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or  if  the 
Commissioner  determines,  after  affording 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
a  State  has  substantially  failed  to  provide  for 
such  participation,  he  shall  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  he  shall 
arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  such 
children  to  receive,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
services  similar  to  those  provided  under  this 
Act  to  public  school  children  in  the  State. 
The  cost  of  providing  those  services  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  from  the  allotment 
of  the  State  under  section  402. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  416.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "adult  basic  education" 
means  education  for  adults  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  whose  inability  to  speak,  read,  or 
write  the  English  language  constitutes  a 
substantial  impairment  of  their  ability  to 
get  or  retain  employment  commensurate 
with  their  real  ability. 

(2)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
school"  means  any  such  school  as  defined  In 
section  195  (2)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

(3)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(4)  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
erection,  acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling, 
or  Improvement  of  facilities,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  necessary  tberefor,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  Includes  the  cost 
of  architect's  fees. 

(5)  The  term  "educationally  deprived 
children"  means  children  who  are  counted 
under  section  111  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(6)  The  term  "excess  costs"  means  costs 
directly  attributable  to  programs  which  ex- 
ceed the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for 
the  local  educational  agency  for  pupils  in 
the  grade  or  grades  included  In  such  pro- 
grams. 

(7)  The  term  "free  ariproprlate  education" 
means  special  education  and  related  services 
which  have  been  provided  at  public  exiiense 
without  charge  and  under  public  supervision 
and  which  meets  the  standards  of  the  State 
education  agency. 

(8)  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren" has  the  same  meaning  given  the  term 
under  section  902  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(9)  The  term  "handlcap;ed  children"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  the  term  under  sec- 
tion 602  (1)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 

(10)  The  term  "limited  English  proficl- 
clency"  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  the 
term  under  section  703  (a>  (1)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19:5. 

(11)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 


rection of ,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(12)  The  term  "migratory  children"  mean* 
children  who  are  eligible  under  subpart  I 
of  part  B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
E^ducatlon  Act  of  1965. 

(13)  The  term  "program  of  blllng\ial  edu- 
cation" means  the  programs  defined  under 
section  703(a)  (4)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(14)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

(16)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(16)  The  term  "vocational  education" 
means  the  programs  defined  in  section  195(  1) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  reintroduc- 
ing this  legislation  for  the  96th  Congress. 
Senator  Domenici  is  respMisible  for  the 
concepts  which  underlie  this  proposal, 
and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  pains- 
takingly incorporated  the  improvements 
which  have  been  suggested  by  various 
persons  and  groups  who  have  reviewed 
the  original  bill.  The  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  has  considered  this 
proposal,  and  we  believe  it  is  now  time 
to  press  forward  for  final  approval  by  the 
committee  and  the  Senate. 

The  full  details  of  the  Education 
Simplification  Demonstration  Act  have 
been  presented  by  Senator  Domenici,  and 
I  wiU  confine  my  remarks  to  several 
points  which  I  consider  to  be  central  to 
our  bill. 

First,  our  approach  is  optional  for  each 
State.  "Hie  reorganization  and  simplifi- 
cation which  this  proposal  would  enable 
is  not  imposed  upon  every  State  in  the 
usual  maimer  of  a  heavyhanded  Federal 
Government.  It  is  up  to  each  individual 
State  to  make  the  determination  that 
this  method  of  organization  Is  ad- 
vantageous. 

Second,  this  bill  consolidates  programs 
which  hive  the  same  purpose,  it  makes 
the  resulting  programs  easier  to  admin- 
ister, and  it  provides  greater  fiexibiUty 
in  the  use  of  funds.  At  the  same  time, 
the  iHll  retains  the  targeting  of  key  popu- 
lations, so  that  the  intended  emphasis 
will  not  be  lost. 

Some  35  programs  are  folded  into  six 
programs,  so  that  States  which  choose 
the  consolidation  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  the  efiBciencies  and  sav- 
ings made  possible  by  reorganization. 
Many  Members  of  the  Senate  un- 
doubtedly have  had  school  administra- 
tors complain  to  them,  as  they  have  to 
me,  that  the  paperwork  and  reporting 
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requirements  for  a  multitude  of  small 
categorical  programs  just  are  not  worth 
the  Federal  assistance  which  they  pro- 
vide. In  other  words,  it  frequently  costs 
more  in  administrative  time  to  apply  for, 
and  report  on.  the  many  Federal  cate- 
gorical assistance  programs  than  a 
school  district  receives  in  Federal  aid. 
Over  time,  we  in  the  Congress  liave 
created  these  categorical  programs,  each 
with  its  own  standards  and  specifica- 
tions, and  the  cumulative  effect  at  the 
level  of  the  local  school  has  become 
overwhelming.  The  bill  which  Senator 
DoMENici  and  I  offer  provides  one  oppor- 
tunity to  redress  this  unfortunate 
situation. 

Third,  under  our  proposal.  Federal  as- 
sistance continues  to  be  supplementary 
to  State  and  local  financing,  but  program 
control  is  moved  closer  to  the  point  of 
service  delivery — that  is,  the  local  and 
State  agencies.  As  a  principle  of  organi- 
zation and  accountability,  this  makes 
more  sense  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment, where  a  relatively  modest  amoimt 
of  Federal  assistance  is  accompanied  by 
Federal  control  and  decisionmaking. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Doittmcr  and  I  feel  that  the  option  to 
receive  Federal  education  assistance  as  a 
consolidation  Is  an  important  choice  for 
the  States  to  have.  It  would  put  State 
and  local  agencies  in  the  driver's  seat, 
permitting  an  intelligent  flexibility 
which  has  been  lacking  in  present  cate- 
gorical arrangements.  It  would  push  edu- 
cational program  decisionmaking  down 
to  the  State  and  local  levels,  where  the 
influence  of  the  citizenry  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. It  would  allow  States  and  local 
education  agencies  to  develop  their  own 
capabilities,  instead  of  merely  following 
directions  from  on  high.  It  would  reduce 
costly  paperwork,  freeing  educators  to 
contribute  to  the  learning  process.  It 
would  strengthen  responsibility  at  the 
grassroots  level  through  accountability 
requirements.  It  would  engage  the  States 
in  full-fledged  planning,  a  capability 
which  might  be  transferable  to  other 
State  activities.  It  would  carry  with  it 
evaluation  requirements  which  will  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers.  It  would  not  impose 
consolidation  upon  any  State  which  did 
not  want  it  or  did  not  find  itself  ready 
to  undertake  such  a  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  speedy  action  on 
this  timely  proposal. 


Fehnmry  6,  1980 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
S.  2271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  con- 
sent to  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
when  and  if  reported,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
by  unanimous  consent. 
•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today, 
at  the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  provides  for 
a  50-percent  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
This  increase  amounts  to  $4.2  billion  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  (SDR's)— approxi- 
mately $5.4  billion  and  would  bring  the 
total  U.S.  quota  to  $12.6  billion  SDR's, 
or  $16  bilUon. 


The  Fund  is  the  world's  principal 
source  of  ofiQcial  balance-of-payments 
financing,  designed  to  support  effective 
and  cooperative  programs  initiated  by 
member  countries  to  correct  their  bal- 
ance-of-payments dlfQculties,  and  thus 
to  foster  world  monetary  stability.  The 
increase  in  quotas  will  constitute  a  per- 
manent increase  in  the  Fund's  resources. 

The  increase  in  the  quota  of  the  United 
States  is  part  of  an  overall  increase  of 
50  percent  in  Fund  quotas,  resulting  from 
the  Fund's  seventh  general  review  of 
quotas.  This  larger  quota  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  larger  credit  line 
for  the  IMP  in  times  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments needs,  since  the  ability  to  borrow 
from  the  Fund  is  based  in  large  measure 
upon  quota  size. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  be 
considered  first  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  then  se- 
quentially by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE.  I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  iy 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  Senator  Proxmire's  letter 
requesting  sequential  referral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
286-286K-2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•'Sec.  32.  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Fund  is  authorized  to  consent  to  an  Increase 
In  the  quota  of  the  United  States  In  the  Fund 
equivalent  to  $4,202.5  million  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights,  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  appropriations  Acts.". 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Banking,  Housing 

AND  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  27, 1979. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Church:  I  understand  that 
the  Administration  will  shortly  request  Intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
the  United  States  quota  In  the  International 
Monetary  F^ind.  I  assume  that  you  will  In- 
troduce the  bill  and  that  It  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Rule  XXV  1 
(J)  (10)  I  am  formally  requesting  that  the  bill 
In  question  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  when  It 
Is  reported  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 
All  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

William  Prozmire, 

Chairman.% 

Mr.  ROBERl  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  in- 
trouced  by  Senator  Church  concerning 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  if  and  when  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.J.  Res.  143.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  April  29.  1980.  as  "Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

national  small  business  week 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion proclaiming  the  week  of  April  28 
through  May  2.  1980  as  "National  Small 
Business  Week." 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  which  completed  its 
mission  this  past  January,  approxi- 
mately 2.000  delegates  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii  established  a  set  of  national 
priorities  they  believed  were  important 
to  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  Ameri- 
can enterprise.  National  Small  Business 
Week  would  commemorate  the  success 
of  their  efforts  at  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  as  well 
as  the  tremendous  contribution  small 
business  has  made  to  America's  tech- 
nology and  economic  growth.  Small  and 
independent  businesses  are  a  vital  and 
integral  component  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  A  Small  Business  Week 
would  help  educate  all  Americans  on 
the  important  role  small  business  plays 
in  our  everyday  life. 

The  designation  of  a  National  Small 
Business  Week  serves  to  remind  all 
Americans  that  the  perpetuation  of  small 
and  independent  enterprise  is  crucial  to 
the  continued  growth  and  expansion  of 
our  Nation.  This  new  respect  for  small 
business  has  developed  out  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  small  business  Is  and  what 
they  have  done.  Small  business  Is 
credited  with  having  55  percent  of  all 
private  sector  jobs.  These  businesses 
create  90  percent  of  all  new  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
net  new  jobs  generated  between  1969  and 
1976,  were  created  by  firms  with  20  or 
fewer  employees.  These  businesses  rep- 
resent 43  percent  of  the  GNP  and  de- 
velop 50  percent  of  the  Nation's  innova- 
tion at  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  larger 
firms. 

These  are  impressive  figures,  not 
simply  for  a  White  House  conference 
or  a  National  Small  Business  Week,  but 
for  a  Nation  which  is  coming  to  rely 
on  small  business  for  generating  vigor- 
ous competition,  new  ideas,  new  prod- 
ucts, and  new  processes.  I  urge  Congress 
to  sign  this  resolution  so  that  President 
Carter  can  designate  the  week  of  April 
28  through  May  2  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  143 

Whereas  small  and  Independent  businesses 
have  been  the  cornerstone  of  the  American 
economy  and  free  enterprise  system  and  have 
provided  us  with  a  standard  of  living  un- 
equaled  In  the  world; 

Whereas  small  business  furnishes  75  per 
centum  of  all  private  sector  employment 
covered  by  social  security,  48  per  centum  of 
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the  entire  United  States  business  output, 
and  43  per  centum  of  the  gross  national 
product; 

Whereas  more  than  one-half  of  all  innova- 
tive and  technological  developments  origi- 
nate In  the  small  business  community;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee have  consistently  reconunended  the  fos- 
tering of  an  econonilc  climate  conducive  to 
the  development,  growth,  and  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  small  and  Independent  business 
community  as  a  resource  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, increase  production,  combat  in- 
flation, stimulate  economic  diversity,  and 
expand  competition,  and  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  entrepreneurship  and  inven- 
tiveness :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning April  28,  1980,  as  "National  Small 
Business  Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  interested  groups 
and  organizations  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions which  small  businessmen  and  women 
and  independent  fsonlly-farmers  have  made 
to  American  society .# 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.J.  Res.  144.  A  joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  Investigating 
Commission  on  Ethics  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations of  allegations  of  improper 
conduct  by  Members  of  Congress  aris- 
ing out  of  the  FBI  investigation  known 
as  "ABSCAM;"  to  the  Committee  on 
(jovernmentsd  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  virlth  the 
aimouncement  of  the  "ABSCAM"  inves- 
tigation come  feelings  that  have  been  felt 
all  too  often  in  the  past  8  years — shock — 
dismay  and  discouragement.  The 
strength  of  our  American  system  of 
justice  and  fairness  is  that  it  requires 
that  each  person  charged  under  the  law 
Is  deemed  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  my  sense 
of  hurt  and  outrage  is  as,  or  perhaps 
more  acute  than,  those  who  elected  us  to 
serve.  When  any  one  of  our  group  is 
found — suspected  or  charged  with 
wrongdoing  it  is  a  pain  felt  by  us  all — 
for  it  is  the  institution  as  much  as  the 
individual  that  is  on  trial — an  institu- 
tion of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 

Since  Watergate  we  have  had,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  the  opportunity  to  look 
back  and  ask  how  did  it  happen  and 
how  did  we  respond. 

The  debate  continues  over  how  it  hap- 
pened— but  little  debate  is  had  over  how 
well  we  responded.  For  the  response  was 
quick — fair  and  independent  and  it  was, 
most  importantly,  accepted  by  the 
American  people. 

Watergate  was  a  measure  of  the  weak- 
ness of  our  system — our  response  was 
a  measure  of  the  strength  of  that  sys- 
tem. 

Eight  years  later  we  are  again  con- 
fronted with  a  test — again  not  of  our 
choosing — but  no  less  before  us.  In  those 
years  we  established  extraordinarily 
complex   ethics  laws.  I   voted   against 


those  laws  because  I  did  not  think  they 
would  work  and  luifortunately  they  have 
not. 

They  have  not  prevented  abuses  from 
occurring  and  in  the  main  I  think  the 
American  people  have  felt  we  have  dealt 
with  our  colleagues  with  kid  gloves — and 
in  a  way  that  was  different  than  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  for  anyone  but 
those  in  Congress. 

I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Congress  is  comprised  of  hardworking, 
honest,  and  decent  people. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  had,  and  we 
may  have  again  a  small  minority  who 
are  willing  to  break  the  law. 

We  face  an  extraordinary,  unprece- 
dented scandal — one  requiring  an 
extraordinary,  unprecedented  response. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  would  establish  a  five-person  in- 
dependent commission  of  senior  states- 
men to  assist  the  Ethics  Committees  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  by  con- 
ducting investigations  and  mftUng  re- 
ports concerning  the  serious  allegations 
of  wrongdoing  that  have  been  made. 
These  senior  statesmen  would  have  the 
right  to  independently  receive  complaints 
and  initiate  investigations  only  of  those 
matters  related  directly  to  the  FBI  in- 
vestigation known  as  "ABSCAM."  The 
Ethics  Committees,  would  retain  the 
right  to  review  any  findings  and  to 
recommend  any  appropriate  action  to  the 
full  Senate  and  House. 

My  proposal  is  in  no  way  a  criticism 
of  the  Ethics  Committee  and  its  work. 
By  selecting  a  panel  of  senior  statesmen, 
known  and  esteemed  by  the  public,  to 
assist  the  committees  in  their  investiga- 
tions of  these  allegations,  I  believe  the 
Congress  is  placed  in  a  much  stronger 
position. 

In  discussing  this  proposal  we  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing us.  The  first  problem  is  obvious: 
Charges  of  wrongdoing  by  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  been  made. 
The  second  problem  is  our  response  to 
these  charges.  The  first  was  out  of  our 
control — the  second  Is  not. 

The  first  we  will  not  be  held  person- 
ally responsible  for — the  second  we  will 
be  held  completely  responsible  for. 

Should  an  indictment  be  handed  indi- 
vidual Members,  it  will  be  handled  by 
law.  If  we  are  seen  as  unable  to  deal  with 
the  scandal,  it  will  be  an  indictment  of 
us  all  and  will  be  handled  by  our 
constituents. 

We  should  imderstand  there  is  an  obli- 
gation not  only  to  make  a  full  investiga- 
tion but  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  th-it  if 
wrongdoing  is  found,  then  whatever 
action  is  taken  is  just — and.  If  wrong- 
doing is  not  found — then  the  finding  is 
perceived  as  fair,  impartial,  and  more 
than  simply  looking  the  other  way  by 
that  person's  colleagues.  For  if  innocence 
is  not  only  to  be  found,  but  is  also  to  be 
believed,  we  must  require  no  less. 

We  must  respond  quickly,  fairly,  and 
independently.  We  must  be  able  to  look 
back  8  years  from  now  and  say  although 
the  wrongdoing  by  a  few  individuals 
was  a  weakness  of  our  system,  our  re- 


spmise  was  evidence  for  the  ultimate 
strength  and  integrity  of  that  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Rn.  144 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
established  a  temporary  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "Independent  Investigating 
Commission  on  Ethics"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission") .  The  Commission 
shaU  be  composed  of  five  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, by  resolution,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  ESenate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Senate  com- 
mittee"), after  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate; 

(2)  two  members  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  resolution,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "House  committee"),  after 
consultation  with  the  Speaker  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  and 

(3)  one  member  appointed  by  both  Hoiises. 
by  concurrent  resolution,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  Senate  and  House  committees, 
after  consultation  with  the  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Of  the  members  appointed  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  one  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

(b)  The  Senate  and  House  committees 
shall  make  recommendations  under  this  sec- 
tion from  among  individuals  who  are  retired 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Federal  judiciary, 
or  the  executive  branch,  and  the  recommen- 
dations shall  be  based  on  the  integrity,  in- 
dependence. ImpartlaUty.  and  good  judgment 
of  the  Individuals. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  not  aSect  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  and  shall  be  promptly  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
appointment. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man from  among  Its  own  members.  Three 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  The  SenaU  may,  by  resolution,  remove 
any  member  appointed  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a) ;  the  House  may,  by  resolu- 
tion, remove  any  member  appointed  imder 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection;  and  the 
two  Houses  may,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
remove  any  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  such  subsection;  but  no  mem- 
ber may  be  removed  except  for  extraordinary 
Impropriety  or  for  unwUllngness  or  InabUity 
to  carry  out  his  duties. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
one  year  after  all  members  have  been  Initi- 
ally appointed  under  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  aUegatlons  of  improper 
conduct  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  arising  out  of  the 
Investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation known  as  ABSCAM.  All  such  alle- 
gations shall  be  referred  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  House  committee,  respec- 
tively, to  the  Conunlssion  for  investigation. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  In  conducting  an  Investigation 
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of  ui  Allegation  of  Improper  conduct  by  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  the  Commission  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate oonunlttee  and.  In  conducting  an  Investi- 
gation of  an  allegation  of  Imprc^er  conduct 
by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Commission  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  authority  of  the  House  committee. 

(b)  Subpenas  Issued  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  him. 

(c)  (1)  If  the  Commission,  after  initial  re- 
view of  an  allegation,  finds  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Commission  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  committee  or  the  House  com- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be,  has  occurred,  it 
shall  notify  such  committee  and  the  individ- 
ual involved  of  such  finding,  and  shall  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  such  apparent 
violation. 

(2)  If  the  Commission,  after  initial  review 
of  an  allegation,  finds  no  substantial  credit- 
able evidence  which  provides  substantial 
caiise  for  the  Commission  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  or  the  House  committee,  as 
the  case  may  be,  has  occurred,  it  shall  notify 
such  committee  and  the  Individual  Involved 
of  its  findings. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  each 
Investigation  under  subsection  (c)  (1)  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  and  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  Investigation  shall  report  the 
results  thereof  to  the  Senate  committee  or 
the  House  committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Commission  shall  not  make  any  findlnes 
of  fact.  " 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself  from 
participating  in  any  investigation.  Notice  of 
such  disqualification  shall  be  given  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  case  of  a  member  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  the  first  section, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  case 
of  a  member  appointed  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  such  section,  and  to  both  Houses, 
in  the  case  of  a  member  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  such  section.  An  ad- 
ditional member  shall  be  appointed  to  the 
Conunlssion  in  the  manner  provided  In  the 
first  section  to  replace  such  disqualified 
member  solely  for  purposes  of  such  Investi- 
gation. 

S«c.  4.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive,  for  each  day  in  which  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commission,  compensa- 
tion at  the  dally  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  positions  at  level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  6313  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  transportation  expenses 
and  to  receive  a  per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsU- 
tence,  at  the  same  rate  as  is  payable  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  for  each  day  on  which 
they  are  away  from  their  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  or  employment  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Commission  or  in  traveling 
to  or  from  the  place  where  such  duties  are 
to  be  performed. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  appoint,  pre- 
scribe the  duties  and  responsibilities  of,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  director  and 
such  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions  and 
duties.  The  staff  director  may  be  paid  at  a 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
exceeding  the  highest  maximum  annual  rate 
which  may  be  paid  to  an  employee  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Commission  may  be  paid 
at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation 
not  exceeding  the  next  to  the  highest  maxl- 
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mum  annual  rate  which  may  be  paid  to  an 
employee  of  a  standing  conunittee  of  the 
Senate. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof.  Such  services  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals or  organizations  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  independent  contractors,  or  in 
the  case  of  Individuals  by  employment  at 
dally  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
an  employee  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate.  Such  contracts  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  6)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  advertising. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services.  Information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  to  the  Senate,  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  of 
the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  Minority  of  the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Office  of  the  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  General  Ac- 
covmtlng  Office;  and  each  such  officer  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  are  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Commission. 

(e)  Office  space  and  office  furniture,  fur- 
nishings, and  equipment  shall  be  provided 
to  the  Commission  in  the  same  manner  as 
offices  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  S.  The  Commission  may,  at  any  time, 
recommend  to  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees any  additional  rules,  regulations, 
rules  of  conduct,  or  other  legislative  meas- 
ures which  the  Commission  believes  would 
help  maintain  high  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct in  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  and  duties.  Such  ex- 
penditures shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  approved  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the  House, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employ- 
ees paid  at  an  annual  rate.9 
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8.   94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucxts) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  94,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  individuals  to  compute  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  for  payments 
into  retirement  savings  on  the  basis  of 
the  compensation  of  their  spouses,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.   414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  414. 
a  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  establish  a  uniform  Fed- 
eral patent  procedure  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  nonprofit  organizations:  to 


create  a  consistent  policy  and  procedure 
concerning  patentability  of  inventions 
made  with  Federal  assistance;  and  for 
other  related  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Miiuiesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  414,  supra. 

8.   1435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1435,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  system  of  capital  recov- 
ery for  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  encourage  economic  growth 
and  modernization  through  increased 
capital  investment  and  expanded  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

8.   1808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1808,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  American  family  and  pro- 
mote the  virtues  of  family  life  through 
education,  tax  assistance,  and  related 
measures. 

8.   1862 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1862,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  administration  of 
Federal  firearms  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.   19ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eaglbton,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1957,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971  to  improve  recrea- 
tional boating  safety  and  facilities 
through  the  development,  administra- 
tion, and  financing  of  a  national  recrea- 
tional boating  safety  and  facilities  im- 
provement program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    1984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsar  of  S.  1984,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  unlimited  marital 
estate  and  gift  tax  deduction,  to  modify 
provisions  relating  to  special  valuation 
of  certain  farm  and  other  real  property, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    2098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hefldj)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2098,  a  bill  to  amend  section  431  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
funds  to  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Disorders 
and  Stroke  for  research  in  the  area  of  re- 
generation of  the  spinal  cord. 

S.    219S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  GtoLowATER)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2195,  a  bill  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
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culture,  to  implement  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  animal  damage  control, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2208,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a 
phasing  out  of  the  appUcation  of  the 
earnings  test  in  the  case  of  individuals 
age  65  or  over. 

S.    2222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2222,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  time  for  commencing  actions 
on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
group  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
Indian  whose  land  is  held  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted status. 

S.    2226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2226,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  the  zero  bracket 
amount  for  heads  of  households  the  same 
level  as  that  for  married  individuals  fil- 
ing a  joint  return. 

S.    2247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLURE,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2247,  a  bill  entitled  "Small 
and  Rural  Laboratory  Protection  Act." 

S.  22S3 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cxtlver)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2253,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  directed  serv- 
ice on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  to 
provide  transaction  assistanre  to  the 
purchasers  of  portions  of  said  railroad. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTION  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  commencing  with  the 
third  Monday  in  February  of  each  year 
as  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  and  other  events  related  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  period  1776  to  1800 
and  establishing  a  Commission  for  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Bicentenary  Era. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamiishire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 


vania (Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  promote  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melchkr), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  designation  of  the 
first  Friday  of  March  as  "Teacher  Day, 
United  States  of  America." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion relating  to  freedom  of  religion  in  the 
Ukraine. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Irina  Astakhova  McClellan  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    308 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 308,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  parity  for  wo- 
men's track  and  field  events  should  be 
achieved  in  the  1984  Olympic  games. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    164S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1648  pro- 
posed to  S.  1991,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  change 
procedures  for  agency  adjudications  and 
rulemaking,  to  extend  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1648  proposed  to  S.  1991, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
1651  proposed  to  S.  1991,  a  bill  to  amend 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
change  procedures  for  agency  adjudica- 
tions and  rulemakings,  to  extend  author- 
izations for  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  361— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  361 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  bearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Ju- 
risdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1980,  through  February  28,  1981,  in  its  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fimd  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  (4,610,800 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  (45,235  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate — 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  of  the  Government  in- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mis- 
feasance, malfeasance,  collusion,  mismanage- 
ment. Incompetence,  corruption,  or  unethical 
practices,  waste,  extravagance,  confiicts  of 
interest,  and  the  improper  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  in  transactions,  contracts, 
and  activities  of  the  Government  or  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  employees  and  any  and 
all  such  Improper  practices  between  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  corporations,  individ- 
uals, companies,  or  persons  affiliated  there- 
with, doing  business  with  the  Government; 
and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance  of 
such  corporations,  companies,  or  individuals 
or  other  entities  with  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  laws  governing  the  various  governmental 
agencies  and  its  relationships  with  the  pub- 
lic: Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this 
oommlttee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Government  under  inquiry, 
and  may  extend  to  the  records  and  activities 
of  persons,  corporations,  or  other  entities 
dealing  with  or  affecting  their  particular 
branch  of  the  Government. 

(2)  tOie  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  of  actlvitlee  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes   are   required   in   the   laws   of   tb« 
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United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  In- 
terests against  ttae  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activltlee; 

(3)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  opwate  In  or  otherwise  utilize  the  facili- 
ties of  Interstate  or  International  commerce 
In  furtherance  of  any  transactions  whlOh  are 
In  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  State  In  which  the  transactions  oc- 
cur, and.  If  so,  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which,  and  the  Identity  of  the  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations,  or  other  entitles  by  whom 
such  utilization  Is  being  made,  what  facul- 
ties, devices,  methods,  techniques,  and  tech- 
nicalities are  being  used  or  employed,  and 
Whether  or  not  organized  crime  utilizes  such 
Interstate  facilities  or  otherwise  operates  In 
Interstate  commerce  for  the  development  of 
corrupting  Influences  In  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State, 
and  further,  to  study  and  Investigate  the 
manner  In  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
persons  engaged  In  organized  criminal  activi- 
ties have  Infiltrated  Into  lawful  business 
enterprise;  and  to  study  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
organized  crime  In  Interstate  or  International 
commerce;  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  reqiilred  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  occurrences  of  such  practices  or 
activities; 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
Impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety; 

(5)  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disor- 
der. Insurrection,  the  commission  of  crimes 
In  connection  therewith,  the  Immediate 
and  longstanding  caiises.  the  extent  and 
effects  of  such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and 
measxires  necessary  for  their  Immediate  and 
long-range  prevention  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  to  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquility  within  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  eflBclency  and  .economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  na- 
tional security  problems; 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  Im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  re- 
lationships; 

(7)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(A)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
accurate  statistics  on  fuel  demand  and 
supply; 

(B)  the  implementation  of  effective  en- 
ergy conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  exports  of  ccarce  fuels; 

(P)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy 
supplies; 

(0)  maintenance  of  the  Independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  In  short  sup- 
ply by  public  and  private  entitles; 

(1)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 


(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(L)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies; 
Provided.  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  not 
be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions, 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Government  under  inquiry,  and  may  ex- 
tend to  the  records  and  activities  of  persons, 
corporations,  or  other  entities  dealing  with 
or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of  the 
Government. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  It  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  March  1, 
1980,  through  February  28,  1981,  is  author- 
ized. In  its.  his.  or  their  discretion  ( 1 )  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  of  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(2)  to  holding  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recess, 
and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate,  (4) 
to  administer  oaths,  and  (5)  to  take  testi- 
mony, either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reconunendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  E^xpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


to  the  estimated  3.000  families  left  home- 
less by  the  earthquake. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  362— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget : 
S.  Res.  363 
Resolved,  that  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2194.  a  bill  to  authorize  assistance  for  the 
Azores  earthqviake  relief  and  reconstruction 
effort. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  allow  the  au- 
thorization of  $10,000,000  In  additional 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1980  to  pro- 
vide for  disaster  relief  and  reconstruction  In 
the  Azores  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  human 
suffering  caused  by  a  recent  earthquake. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  15.  1979.  deadline  be- 
cause the  earthquake  occurred  on  January 
1,  1980. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
this  supplemental  authorization  will  be  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  President  to  provide 
disaster  relief  and  reconstruction  assistance 


UNIVERSITY  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PATENT  PROCEDURES  ACT— S.  414 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1652 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  LONG  proposed  an  amendment  to 
S.  414.  a  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  establish  a  uni- 
form Federal  patent  procedure  for  small 
businesses  and  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  create  a  consistent  policy  and  proce- 
dure concerning  patentability  of  inven- 
tions made  with  Federal  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  CIVILIAN 
PROGRAMS  AtJTHORIZATION— a. 
688 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1653 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEWART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
and  Mr.  Tsongas)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  S.  688,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy for  civilian  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SETTING   ASmE   FUNDS   FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS   IN 
THE     DOE     SOLAR     BUDGET 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senators  Nelson.  Hatch, 
Levin,  Hayakawa,  Batjcus,  Kennedy, 
Huddleston,  Culver,  Metzenbaum,  and 
TsoNGAs,  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
which  would  require  that  35  percent  of 
the  solar  funds  authorized  in  S.  688,  the 
DOE  authorization  bill,  be  set  aside  for 
small  business.  This  amendment  is  the 
product  of  2  intensive  days  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  structure 
of  the  solar  energy  industry.  It  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  solar  lobby. 

I  offer  the  amendment  with  some  re- 
gret— for  years,  the  Congress  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  put  into  effect  a  strong  solar  small 
business  program.  For  as  many  years, 
DOE  has  promised  to  do  so,  and  in  the 
process  to  increase  the  share  of  solar 
contracts  given  to  small  firms.  Just  2 
months  ago,  in  fact,  the  Department  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  that  it  hoped  to  provide  at 
least  20  percent  of  both  R.  &  D.  and 
commerciaUzation  contracts  to  small 
businesses,  and  that  it  was  confident 
that  the  final  1979  figures  would  show 
DOE  coming  very  close  to  these  goals. 
Part  of  this  optimism  was  based  on  a  new 
set  of  small  business  procurement  pro- 
cedures initiated  by  DOE  in  response  to 
a  strong  GAO  critique  of  their  solar 
small  business  program. 

Unfortunately,  these  promises  to  Con- 
gress have  been  empty  ones.  The  latest 
figures  for  the  solar  program  show  that 
in  1979.  small  business  received  only  1.63 


percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
R.  &  D.  awards,  and  only  0.77  percent  of 
the  commercial  applications  awards. 
These  figures  represent  declines  from 
the  1978  figures  of  9.7  percent  for  R.  &  D. 
and  0.77  percent  for  solar  applications. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  any 
DOE  figures  must  be  viewed  skeptically, 
since  in  the  last  several  months,  DOE 
has  provided  at  least  five  different  esti- 
mates of  the  percentage  of  awards  to 
small  business,  ranging  from  the  lows  re- 
ported here  to  a  high  of  40  percent  for 
R.  ti  D.  reported  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  While  the  low  figures  here 
appear  to  be  the  final  figures  for  1979. 
DOE'S  wildly  inaccurate  estimates  to 
various  Congressmen  and  committees 
over  the  last  few  months  suggest  that 
not  only  does  DOE  not  Icnow  how  much 
it  is  providing  for  small  business,  but  it 
really  does  not  care. 

This  cavalier  attitude  is  resulting  in  a 
massive  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  in 
the  solar  program,  and.  more  disturb- 
ingly, is  channeling  Government  solar 
support  into  the  least  promis  ng  areas, 
producing  the  kinds  of  results  that  en- 
courage cynicism  about  the  administra- 
tion's own  solar  goals.  The  undeniable 
fact  is  that  small,  onsite  solar  projects 
researched,  developed,  and  marketed  by 
small  companies  are  the  most  cost-efB- 
cient  and  competitive  solar  investments. 
Yet,  DOE  is  focusing  instead  on  large- 
scale,  central  power  generating  proposals 
designed  and  developed  by  large  busi- 
nesses. 

This  conclusion  is  not  one  lightly 
reached  or  based  on  mere  impressions. 
The  OfiBce  of  Technology  Assessment 
completed  a  massive  study  of  the  solar 
industry  in  1978  and  concluded  that 
"Federal  support  of  solar  energy  has  con- 
centrated disproportionate  attention  on 
central  electric  generating  systems  in- 
stead of  exploiting  the  special  opportu- 
nities provided  by  onsite  equipment." 
OTA,  arguing  that  the  DOE  has  placed 
"major  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
large,  centralized  electric  generating 
systems",  recommended  that  DOE  in- 
stead "place  greater  emphas's  on  accel- 
erating a  wide  variety  of  onsite  solar 
energy  systems." 

Science  magazine  reached  the  same 
conclusion,  calling  DOE's  approach 
"solar  in  the  nuclear  model".  Dennis 
Hayes,  the  head  of  DOE's  own  Solar  En- 
ergy Research  Institute,  told  the  New 
York  Times  recently  that  there  has  been 
"too  much  emphasis  on  big  solar  tech- 
nology and  too  little  on  small." 

Underlying  the  DOE  bias  seems  to  be 
the  assumption,  an  assumpt'on  all  too 
common  in  the  Government,  that  bigger 
is  necessarily  more  efflcient,  that  there 
are  ever-increasing  economies  of  scale. 
This  is  simply  not  true.  Economies  of 
scale  exist  in  every  industry,  but  not  nec- 
essarily large  scale.  For  each  industry, 
there  are  potential  sizes  for  the  produc- 
tion of  various  products,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  necessarily 
increase  with  size.  OTA  found,  in  fact, 
that  "there  are  no  clear  economies  of 
scale  in  solar  collectors,  solar  cells,  or 
in  many  types  of  engines  compatible  with 
solar  energy." 


Very  large  conglomerates — the  ones 
getting  most  of  the  DOE  money — have 
many  built-in  diseconomies  of  scale.  Any 
new  idea  is  discouraged  in  large  organi- 
zations, simply  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  organization.  Remember,  the  huge 
firms  are  basically  large  bureaucracies, 
often  as  large  as  the  bureaucracies  of 
many  States  or  nations.  Proposals  must 
go  through  layers  and  layers  of  approval, 
and  each  additional  layer  involves  highly 
paid  corporate  reviewers.  This  process 
can  only  increase  costs  and  decrease  the 
willingness  to  take  risks. 

Moreover,  the  companies  that  are  re- 
ceiving DOE  contracts  are.  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, oil  and  electric  conglomerates. 
These  same  companies  have  substantial 
investments  in  existing  fuels.  While 
these  companies  surely  would  want  to 
pursue  solar  if  they  were  convinced  they 
could  make  money  on  it,  the  institutional 
and  financial  commitment  to  competing 
fuels  can  only  discourage  real  break- 
throughs in  these  firms — not  to  mention 
the  antisolar  mindset  that  pervades 
their  research  and  development  in  the 
area. 

This  mindset  was  made  very  clear  by 
GE's  vice  president  for  R.  &  D.,  Roland 
Schmltt.  in  a  1978  interview  with  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine.  According  to  Mr. 
Schmltt: 

A  plunge  into  solar  energy  would  be  a 
"real  mistake"  ...  As  an  Investment  opportu- 
nity today,  solar  stUl  stands  on  shaky 
grounds. 

Right  now.  GE's  director  of  advanced 
energy  marketing  Milton  Van  Horn  says : 

None  of  the  solar  options  is  coet-effective. 
The  risks  are  too  high  for  Industry  to  go  out 
and  develop  solar  systems  Itself. 

Business  Week  notes,  however,  that 
DOE  has  given  GE  50  percent  of  the  $100 
million  the  company  has  spent  on  solar, 
concluding  that: 

Despite  its  cautious  approach,  OE  has  used 
the  Energy  Department  to  build  a  founda- 
tion in  Just  about  every  area  of  solar 
development. 

OE  is  not  alone — Just  read  Exxon's  or 
Mobil's  ads  on  the  subject.  Yet  these 
firms  receive  huge  DOE  contracts.  If  you 
were  an  investor,  would  you  invest  your 
money  in  a  company  that  assured  you 
that  it  did  not  see  the  product  you  were 
giving  the  company  money  to  build  as  a 
viable  one?  Would  you  not  seek  out  a 
company  that  believed  in  what  it  was 
dolnig?  Apparently,  if  you  are  DOE.  the 
answer  is  "No." 

What  are  solar  small  businesses  doing, 
though?  Can  they  really  handle  35  per- 
cent of  all  the  DOE  awards? 

The  answer  is  clearly  and  resound- 
ingly yes.  In  fact.  35  percent  is  a  very 
modest  figure. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  solar  businesses 
are  small.  According  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  small  firms  are  24 
times  more  innovative  per  dollar  in- 
vested than  large  firms.  According  to 
OTA,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  no 
economies  of  scale  in  solar,  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  these  findings 
would  not  apply  to  solar.  No  more  es- 
teemed a  source  than  DOE  itself  agrees 
that.  If  anything,  the  NSP  findings  are 
even  more  true  for  solar.  The  capacity 


and  the  ability  are  there.  So  the  small 
solar  firms  will  use  the  taxpayer's  money 
more  e£Qciently. 

Moreover,  most  small  firms  will  focus 
on  onsite,  diverse  solar  projects,  suited 
to  the  climate  and  local  economy.  That, 
after  all.  is  the  essence  of  small  firms — 
they  are  adapted  to  the  production  or 
development  of  ideas  for  use  in  their 
local  markets. 

Solar  small  firms  are  already  doing 
this — without  DOE's  help — and  are 
making  major  brealcthroughs.  Remem- 
ber GE's  conclusion  that  no  solar  option 
is  cost  effective?  Consider  some  of  these 
"ineffective"  solar  developments: 

A  California  small  businessman,  Jim 
Piper,  has  developed  and  installed  a 
solar  space  heating  and  hot  water  system 
in  a  254  unit  apartment  complex  for 
about  $2,000  per  unit — a  cost  equal  to  the 
cost  of  installing  a  conventional  unit. 
The  system  is  now  in  place  at  many  loca- 
tions. The  Department  of  Energy  has 
never  heard  of  Jim  Piper,  even  though 
this  is  the  largest  solar  installation  in  the 
world.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
which  uses  DOE  data,  concludes  that  a 
solar  installation  of  the  type  Piper  has 
installed  would  cost  $7,500  per  unit  for 
its  own  housing.  This  is  not  someone's 
paper  scheme — this  is  a  system  which 
has  been  Installed,  and  is  working  In 
dozens  of  places  here  and  abroad. 

A  Texas  inventor  has  developed  a 
high-technology  wind  machine  that  does 
not  use  a  propeller,  but  rather  uses  a 
series  of  venetian-blind  like  devices.  The 
machine  has  been  built  and  sold  for 
$40,000,  and  probably  will  produce  elec- 
tricity at  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  The 
machine  produces  40  kilowatts  in  a  20- 
mlle-per-hour  wind.  DOE  repeatedly 
tinned  down  project  proposals  by  the 
inventor.  What  they  did  instead  was  to 
give  McDonnell-Douglas  a  $1.5  million 
contract  to  develop  a  wind  machine  that 
would  produce  40  kilowatts  In  a  20-mile- 
per-hour  wind. 

A  New  England  company  has  devel- 
oped and  Installed  a  rooftop  photovoltaic 
array  that  provides  both  electricity  and 
space  and  water  heating.  The  array  now 
has  a  payback  period  of  7  years,  but  this 
will  fall  sharply  as  the  cost  of  the  cells 
goes  down.  DOE  has  contracted  with 
several  companies,  including  Exxon  and 
Mobil,  to  develop  a  similar  system.  That 
system  will.  If  all  goes  well,  produce  a 
peak  watt  cost  of  around  $2  in  1986.  The 
New  England  firm  produced  a  peak  watt 
cost  of  $1.86  in  1976  and  Installed  the 
system. 

The  examples  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
here  we  have  three  major  breakthroughs 
in  the  three  most  promising  solar  areas. 
Each  one  has  produced  commercially 
competitive  solar  energy  today.  Each  one 
was  privately  developed,  with  no  Govern- 
ment assistance.  Each  one  was  developed 
by  a  small  business.  Each  one  was  re- 
peatedly denied  DOE  assistance  or  even 
consideration,  although  the  photovoltaic 
system  may  at  least  now  be  tested  by 
DOE.  And  what  has  DOE  done  to  publi- 
cize these  major  breakthroughs?  What 
have  they  done  to  get  these  products  on 
the  market  so  that  20  percent  of  our 
energy  needs  can  be  met  by  solar  in  the 
year  2000?  They  have  contracted  with 
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large  businesses  to  develop  the  same  sys-     people.  The  public  enthusiasm  for  solar  is     energy  research,  which  was  funded  at  only 
terns  at  several  times  the  cost  at  some     perhaps  as  much  a  reflection  of  this  unusual     «2  million  per  year.  Many  of  the  early  pro- 
point  in  the  future.  accessibility  as  it  is  a  vote  for  the  environ-      gram  managers  came  from  NASA  and  much 
It  is  truly  an  amazing  spectacle  mental  klndUness  and  Inherent  renewabUlty     of  the  contracted  research  went  to  aerospace 

..  ..         .„     ^.„    '  of  energy  from  the  sun.  companies. 

fH  f  fr  ^^{^17        "^  Still  argue         ^^^  ^^e  federal  program  to  develop  new         In  early  1975.  all  the  solar  research  pro- 

tSt  ^I'f  ^"^'^^  °®  ^°  set-aside  ngure.  energy  technology  is  giving  only  belated  grams  were  shifted  from  the  NSP.  which  has 
They  will  agree  that  small  solar  firms  recognition  to  solar  energy's  special  charac-  not  been  organized  for  commercial  tech- 
have  great  promise  and  really  are  more     terlstlcs.  Despite  the  diffuse  nature  of  the     noiogy  development,  to  the  newly  formed 

innovative,  but  they  fear  that  a  set-aside  resource,  the  research  program  has  empha-      Energy  Research  and  Development  Admln- 

is  too  rigid.  There  are  others  who  will  s^^ed  large  central  stations  to  produce  solar      Istratlon,  where  solar  was  cast  Into  competl- 

argue  that  35  percent  is  too  high  a  figure  electricity  in  some  distant  future,  and  has     tion  with  the  nuclear  breeder,  the  govern- 

A*w  rocnnneo  ic  cirr,r>ii,  fViot  irro  >,o„»  oi  '"gely  Ignored  small  solar  devices  for  pro-      ments  newly  Invigorated  coal  program,  and 

A    ^«S        ^K  •  u  _♦      *  i'  '1"'=^B  on-site  power— an  approach  one  critic     the  growing  program  for  fusion.  In  Its  first  2 

reaoy  tried  everythmg  short  of  a  set-  describes  as  "creating  solar  technologies  In  years  the  EBDA  solar  program  was  greatly 
aside,  and  every  effort  has  failed.  All  the      the  image  of  nuclear  power."  The  program      understaffed  and  overworked — at  one  time 

DOE  promises  have  resulted  in  a  decline  contains  virtually  no  significant  projects  to     60  percent  of  the  mail  for  the  entire  agency 

in  small  business  participation  to  Vir-  develop  solar  energy  as  a  source  of  fuels  and     concerned  solar  energy.  But  in  spite  of  in- 

tually  0  percent  of  DOE  solar  contracts.  ""'^  modest  efforts  to  exploit  it  as  a  source      stltutlonal    handicaps,    the    program    grew 

As  for  the  figure  of  35  percent    I  would  °^  ^^"'    ^^®   massive   engineering   projects      rapidly   because   Congress   authorized   large 

anme  that  50  oercent  wonlri  h*.  mnrp  rpa  '*e**g'ie<l    ^y    aerospace    companies    which      Increases  In  the  solar  research   budget— as 

^hlP  ^T«r^v^^\  h»vf  o^^H   v,^^  dominate  much  of  the  program  seem  to  have      much  as  80  percent  above  what  the  agency 

sonable.  Solar  experts  have  agreed,  how-  m  mmd  the  existing  utility  industry— rather     officially  requested. 

ever,  that  35  percent  is  an  easily  achiev-  than    individuals   or   communities— as    the        The  program  under  ERDA  moved  into  a 
able    goal.    The    amendment    provides  ultimate      consumer      of      solar      energy     mode  of  design,  construction,  and  testing 
flexibility,  however,  in  that  it  allows  the  ^v^^  >ment.  of  various  types  of  solar  power  pilot  plants 
goal  to  be  reduced  to  20  percent  if  the         One  consequence  of  this  R&D  emphasis     on  an  aggressive  timetable.  Feeling  pressure 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Comptroller  °^  large-scale,  long-range  systems  is  to  dls-     to  build  up  the  solar  program  rapidly,  ERDA 
General  agree  that  DOE  has  taken  all  ^^  economic  and  poUcy  assessments  of  solar     delegated  a  large — some  critics  would  say 
reasonable  steps  to  maximize  smaU  busi-  ^'°:VS'  ^M^J"^  the  current  program,  both      dominant- role     to     its     national     labora- 
nfl-^c  nar+iPir«.H«T,  Ki.t  ic  „,,„«tHl7L.o  7^  Within    the   Energy   Research   and  Develop-      torie?    and    to    various    NASA    laboratories 
«^t^J^    f'fv,    «                ♦        r^  ^^"""  ment  Administration  (ERDA)  and  In  higher  The   different   subprograms   were   evaluated 
aoie  to  meet  ine  ds-percent  goal.  levels  of  the  government,  indeed,  the  poten-     in   a  series  of   "mission   analysis"   studies. 
I   urge   all   my   colleagues   to   support  ^^^   of   solar   energy   is  still   regarded   with      largely  performe:!  by  aerosoace  contractors. 
this  important  amendment.  skepticism  by  many  government  energy  offi-     and  new  priorities  were  set.  Much  of  the 
I    ask    unanimniK!    rnncpnt     in    hovo  '^'^^^  ^^^  publicly  discounted  by  spokesmen  evaluation  was   based  on   the  capability  of 
Drint^  in  n^Wvropn  ^{^t nr.J^^im  ^°'"  °"  *'''*  *'«=*'''«=  """'^J'  companies.  Funds     various  solar  technologies  to  approach  base- 
fiHT^            A  ^=^°"°  *  hst  compUed  by  for  solar  research  are  leveling  off.   because  load  electric  power  supply-under   the  as- 
i^  J^5^.  Action  group,  documenting  of  cuts  made  by  the  outgoing  Ford  Admin-  sumption    that    anything    else    would    fall 
DOE  s  bias  toward  big  business  in  award-  istration  and  confirmed,  with  minor  overall  short  of  a  major  contribution.  Enuring  this 
ing  R.  ti  D.  grants  in  the  solar  energy  changes  but  some  shift  in  emphasis,  by  the  crucial  period  of  solidification,  the  program 
field.  Carter  Administration.  Agency  officials  con-  had  no  regular  review  by  an  outside  advisory 
There  beine  no  objection   the  ILst  wa.s  ^'*®  ^^**  ^^''^  ^*^^  present  federal  program—  board  and  there  were  no  congressional  over- 
ordered  to  te  Dilntedta  the  Rec^^^  representing  an  investment  less  than  one-  sight  hearings.  One  of  the  strongest  outside 
f^llnwf-              Prmt«a  "1  the  RECORD,  as  hali  of  that  for  new  coal  technologies  and  a  infiuences  on  the  shape  of  the  program,  ac- 
luuows.  small    fraction    of   that   committed   to    the  cording  to  well-informed  observers,  was  the 
1978   Department  of  Energy   Research   and  '^^'^^^^  field- has  survived  only  because  of  utility  Industry. 
Development    Awards    for    Solar    ETiergy  ^^°  Immense  popular  appeal  of  solar  energy         Today,    government    solar    research    Is    a 
Projects  ^^^  consequent  pressure  from  Congress.  $290  million  effort  spread  among  four  sub- 
Plrm:                                                    Amount          ^'^  contrast  to  this  official  skepticism  Is  programs  for  electric   applications,  one  for 

1.  Rockwell  International     .      $13  372  262  ****  virtual  explosion  of  optimism  and  ac-  fuels,  and  two  for  heating,  cooling,  and  re- 

2.  Martin  Marietta  9  989  193  "''^^  elsewhere.   Dozens  of  pieces  of   pro-  lated  direct  applications,  with  a  professional 

3.  General   Electric  7  508  794  P"^*'*  ^'a""  legislation  and  hundreds  of  com-  staff  of  about  70  persons.  In  fl'^cal  1978.  the 

4.  McDonnell   Douglas  6  289  650  P^'^**  ^°*'  manufacturing  solar  components  program  recommended  by  the  Carter  Admln- 

5.  Westlnghouse    Electric  3  038  915  "^e*^*  ^^^  Interest.  The  number  of  solar-  Istratlon   will   grow  only   modestly  to   »320 

6.  Boeing 2  896  223  ^e*^**  ^^o^ses  built  In  the  United  States  has  million.    Because    the    various    solar    tech- 

7.  Lockheed'IIIIIII  i  767  671  «*°"'>1«1  approximately  every  8  months  since  nologles    are    generally    unrelated    to   each 

8.  AcTirex  Corp"»IIIII  1  451  860  l^''^- aD«*  the  rate  shows  no  signs  of  slacken-  other,  there  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  overli^ 

9.  Sea  Solar  Power  IncT» 1  446  000  ^^^-  ^^®  rapld  buildup  of  a  fiedgllng  Indus-  between  the  research  bases  needed  for  the 

10.  JBP  Scientific  Corp.'.IIIIIII     i'  227  360  ^^  ^^  ''**'*  matched  or  even  exceeded  by  a  subprograms.  The  result  Is  that  the  different 

11.  Science  AppUcatlon. I  614  440  staggering  rate  of  technical  innovation  in  solar  options   are   at   an   even   greater  dls- 

12.  Motorola,    Inc ..'."..        493  770  'designs  for  solar  equipment  and  In  research  advantage  vls-a-vle  other  energy  programs 

13.  Grumman  Aerospace.  467  931  °^  advanced  methods  for  capturing  and  us-  than  the  total  solar  research  budget  would 

14.  ia*T Ilirir  '         385  228  ^^^  ^'"  energy.  Measured  by  the  number  Indicate. 

15.  Rosenblatt  &  Son'IIII.I.              366  778  °^  °**  Ideas  or  the  rate  of  progress,  solar         The  largest  allotment  of  ERDA  funds  and 
,                                                                   '  energy  has  become  the  hottest  property  and  staff   resources   has   been   for  solar   electric 

(An  asterisk  denotes  a  small  business.)  the  most  sought-after  action  In  the  energy  technologies.  The  concept  which  the  utility's 

Mr    STEWART    Mr    Prpstiri^nt    T  olc/»  ^®'**'  ^^®  burden  of  criticism  from  the  solar  research   arm— the  Electric  Power  Research 

ask  unanimnivrrnn«nf  t^ho^^  U^i,^  ^''^'■^   community   and   from   Independent  Institute— sees  as  the  most  likely  candidate 

^f.i^^-!?i  1    ,     ^^^^i*""*^  analysts   Is   that   the    federal    progrwi   has  for    central    electricity    Keneratlon    is    the 

riJ'rr.    "■'^°f°  ^^  article  from  the  July  lagged  rather  than  led  many  of  these  devel-  power  tower,  a  system  with  a  boiler  on  a 

1977  ifisue  of  Science  magazine,  entitled  opments  and  that  it  has  directed  its  research  high  tower  heated  by  the  suiUlght  reflected 

"Solar  Energy  Research:   Making  Solar  toward  goals  that  betray  a  lack  of  under-  from  a  field  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 

After  the  Nuclear  Model?"  I  think  this  standing  of  the  solar  resource.  sun-following  mirrors.  The  power  tower  with 

article  offers  great  insight  into  the  in-  coming  to  crips  wrrH  solak  '**  related  solar  thermal  systems  U  still  the 

stitutional  roots  of  DOE'S  mishandling  of         The  government's  difficulty  in  coming  to  l!t,1!°^  f''T°^T.i°  x?°^!*^  priority-$79 

solar  energy.  grips  with  solar  energy  is  understandable  be-  '^"i°''  ,1''.  ^''  ^®''    '?*''*  *"  ««afch  on 

There  ^ing  no  objection,  the  article  rSut^oLiTnse^^TaJ^^t  n^^rl'^aJ^  S^vX^w-coTvYrsloro^'^'^sllir^cel^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  -^e  e^ri^wU  o^so°^  ene^^^  w  JI^L?^  "»«<*  ^'^  "P*^*  s*t«i»t«s  for  converting  sun- 
^  '°"T^  ^oTlZZus°^S^'"n^:nF:Z!Z""%^t  Tr'J'^^'  "^  electricity.  Wind-power  re- 
SoLA«  Enb»gt  Rmtakch:  Making  Sola*  much  of  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  National  s«*'^«=*^' »l**»ough  It  Is  the  solar  electric  tech- 
Arm  THE  NUCLEAR  MODEL?  Aeronautlcs      and      Space      Administration  ?°^.u.       ***   .  *°      ^f^^   economically 

A  point  about  solar  energy  that  govern-  (NASA)  effort  to  find  practical  spin-offs  from  ^?^p  "  irK,'!? ^I^^  °''  '^  ,*^»"?  \  "*''"''» 

ment  planners  seem  to  have  ??ouble  gksplng  space  technology.  After  the  1969  Apollo  moon  2^  to  dLvelon  meth^roTlxt^rac^^^ 

cratlc    U  mis  o^  He^nl  ZJ^^JJ  ,1  ™  .'  '*°  "^""^  amounts  of  solar  energy  research,  tween  surface  and  d^p  seawater-a  concept 

t^^  V^^y^i^^^l  ^1  .^^ns^o  ^"^  '^'"'  ''"'  '"'''°'"''  *='«'^<=«  Foundation  usually  referred  to  as  OTEC  (ocean  then/al 

«  «uu  omaii  groups  oi  ^jjSP)    became   the  lead  agency  for  8oUr  energy  conversion)  and  conceived  to  product 
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electricity  or  perb«4>8  an  energy-lntenalve 
chemical  In  a  huge  floating  plant  that  would 
provide  about  200  megawatts  of  power.  StUl 
less  money  presently  goes  to  the  solar  re- 
source that  could  be  most  versatUe  of  all — 
plant  matter  or  blomass.  which  can  be  con- 
verted Into  either  heat,  fuels,  or  electricity. 
ERDA  officials  are  generally  agreed  that 
blomass  Is  one  area  In  which  they  have  yet 
to  get  a  strong  and  coherent  program  under 
way. 

The  solar  heating  and  cooling  subprogram 
Is  funded  at  $86  million  at  present  and 
$96  mUllon  in  the  fiscal  1978  budget.  Solar 
home  and  hot  water  heating  is  nearly  com- 
petitive In  some  areas  of  the  country  al- 
ready. However,  the  ERDA  program  has  paid 
little  attention  before  now  to  the  benefits 
of  passive  solar  heating — the  capture  of  so- 
lar heat  that  can  be  achieved  from  a  well- 
sealed  south-facing  window  as  opposed  to 
a  rooftop  solar  collector  used  with  a  water 
or  airflow  system  to  carry  the  heat  down- 
stairs. Such  systems  are  now  widely  thought 
to  be  capable  of  fllllng  a  large  fraction  of 
the  winter  heating  needs  in  many  areas  at 
costs  generally  less  than  those  of  active 
systems. 

As  the  Carter  Administration  prepares  to 
shift  energy  research  to  yet  another  agency — 
the  proposed  Department  of  Energy — solar 
energy  Is  still  In  search  of  a  proper  Institu- 
tional home.  Noting  that  skepticism  of  the 
solar  program  Is  one  of  the  proper  functions 
of  ERDA's  management.  Henry  Marvin,  solar 
program  director,  nevertheless  says  that  the 
program  has  been  subject  to  tight  controls 
by  the  agency's  upper  echelons  and  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In  his 
words,  "Congress  has  been  the  corrective 
factor,"  In  the  growth  of  the  program.  Ac- 
cording to  Marvin,  the  solar  program  now 
has  all  the  money  It  needs,  "but  we  are  still 
somewhat  staff  limited  and  travel-money 
limited — that  has  been  the  mechanism  of 
OMB  control."  He  foresees  a  program  that 
may  have  already  reached  Its  broadest  ex- 
tent and  win  focus  more  narrowly  as  early 
decisions  are  made  about  solar  hardware  de- 
velopment projects  In  1978  to  1981  and  suc- 
cessful technologies  are  transferred  to 
private  industiy. 

Marvin  Is  credited  by  several  observers 
with  having  sought  to  limit  the  role  In  the 
program  of  the  national  laboratories — 
which,  he  says,  "are  not  natural  stopping 
places"  enroute  to  developing  commercial 
technologies— and  with  having  managed  the 
program  competently  within  the  guidelines 
set  by  the  agency. 

CENTRALIZEO   VERSTTS   ON-STTE   SOLAK 

But  Critics  believe  those  guidelines  still 
reflect  the  narrow  set  of  preconceptions  with 
which  the  program  began.  One  of  these  pre- 
conceptions Is  the  preferred  role  of  central- 
ized energy  systems.  Several  pieces  of  evi- 
dence suggest  that  the  ERDA  program  has 
given  Inadequate  attention  to  the  Issue  of 
the  ^proprlate  scale  for  solar  technologies 
and,  in  so  doing,  has  failed  to  exploit  the 
most  promising  characteristic  of  solar  sys- 
tems. A  report  recently  Issued  by  the  Con- 
gressional Offlce  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA),  for  example,  points  out  that  federal 
research  on  electric  generating  equipment  of 
all  kinds  has  been  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  a  centralized  approach  and  has  neglected 
what  OTA  sees  as  a  significant  potential  for 
on-site  power  production.  The  report — one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of  emerg- 
ing solar  technologies  yet  made — concludes 
that  "devices  having  an  output  as  small  as  a 
few  kilowatts  can  be  made  as  efficient  as 
larger  devices"  and  that  on-site  solar  systems 
capable  of  generating  electricity  at  prices 
competitive  with  those  charged  by  utilities 
may  be  available  "within  10  to  IS  years." 
I'Onsite  solar  energy,"  the  report  declares, 
"must  be  regarded  as  an  Important  option." 

The  solar   thermal   subprogram  provides 


an  Instance  of  bow  ERDA's  choices  of  scale 
were  established.  Initially,  the  subprogram 
was  conceived  of  exclusively  In  terms  of  cen- 
tral power  stations,  as  large  as  possible. 
Charles  Grosskreutz,  an  analyst  with  the 
engineering  firm  of  Black  and  Veatcb  dur- 
ing the  period  when  it  was  Involved  In  the 
initial  program  analysis  of  power  towels  for 
ERDA,  says  that  "everyone  started  by  consid- 
ering a  1000  megawatt  size  and  quickly 
scaled  It  down  to  about  100  megawatts"  when 
It  became  clear  that  the  tower  height  and 
the  land  acquisition  problem  were  Imprac- 
tical for  the  larger  sizes.  "To  my  knowledge," 
he  says,  "there  are  no  good  studies  of  the 
optimum  size  of  these  facilities."  Little 
serious  consideration  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  solar  thermal  generating  facilities  in 
conjunction  with  community-scale  energy 
systems  or  blomass  fuel  refineries — applica- 
tions for  which  the  c^tlmum  size,  according 
to  Princeton  University  physicists  Robert 
Williams  and  Prank  von  Hippel,  will  probably 
be  much  less  than  10  megawatts.  According 
to  Marvin  at  ERDA,  "It  may  well  be  that  10 
megawatts  Is  the  unit  size  for  the  power 
tower — we  used  100  megawatts  for  our  calcu- 
lations." 

Likewise,  the  wind-power  program,  accord- 
mg  to  early  program  documents,  did  not  look 
carefully  at  the  prospects  for  Improved  ver- 
sions of  small  wind  turbines  for  distributed 
applications,  or  at  the  potential  economies 
of  mass  production  that  might  apply  to  small 
devices  but  not  to  large  ones.  Instead,  the 
program  plunged  ahead  to  build  a  large.  100- 
kllowatt  prototype  as  a  first  step  toward  a 
commercial  size  conceived  to  be  as  large  as 
possible  with  the  materials  available — X.6  to 
2  megawatts. 

Williams  and  his  colleagues  point  out  that 
the  ERDA  solar  program  throughout  con- 
centrates Its  main  efforts  on  the  largest  and 
smallest  scales  of  energy  production,  but 
they  contend  that  an  Intermediate  size  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  natural  scale  for  many 
solar  technologies.  Their  analysis  points  to 
communlty-sl2ie  systems,  equivalent  to  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  houses,  as  the 
most  cost-efficient.  In  that  they  would  al- 
low storage  of  solar  energy  on  an  annual 
basis — something  impractical  for  an  Indi- 
vidual house — and  would  also  allow  the  co- 
production  of  solar  heat  and  electricity  In  a 
manner  that  would  be  Impractical  for  large 
central  power  plants. 

Other  independent  analyses  have  come  to 
similar  conclusions.  The  noted  British  radio 
astronomer  Martin  Ryle,  in  a  study  of  the 
applicability  of  solar  energy  to  the  country, 
concludes  that  a  distributed  network  of  small 
wind  turbines  provides  the  best  match  of 
potential  supply  to  demand  and  would  be 
competitive  with  coal-fired  or  nuclear  gen- 
erating stations.  Ryle  concluded  that  wind- 
power,  used  with  storage  systems,  could  pro- 
vide a  substantial  part  of  the  power  needs 
of  the  British  Isles. 

Another  criticism  of  the  solar  program  Is 
that  Its  management  has  l>een  unnecessarily 
restrictive.  During  the  last  21/2  years,  while 
ERDA  has  directed  the  program.  It  has  been 
guided  by  a  management  philosophy  of  "ag- 
gressive sequential"  development.  In  prac- 
tice, this  has  meant  a  policy  of  giving  priority 
to  one  solar  technology  In  each  subprogram, 
such  as  the  power  lower  In  the  solar  thermal 
program,  and  pushing  It  to  quickly  develop 
hardware  and  test  Its  feasibility.  What  the 
policy  has  ruled  out — reportedly  because  of 
skepticism  from  the  agency  leadership  and 
budget-cutting  by  the  Offlce  of  Management 
and  Budget — Is  the  parallel  development  of 
competing  concepts.  It  Is,  of  course,  possible 
that  the  best  candidates  were  not  chosen 
Initially,  but  nevertheless  a  whole  solar 
subprogram  could  be  phased  out  because  of 
poor  performance  by  an  Ill-advised  solar 
concept.  In  particular,  features  such  as  scale 
and  type  of  application  have  been  heavily 
influenced  by  the  original   choices  fen'  de- 


velopment, and  there  Is  considerable  danger 
that  values  derived  from  those  choices  will 
be  the  ones  on  which  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic evaluations  of  future  support  will  be 
made.  It  Is  Just  such  considerations  that 
lead  environmentalists  to  make  the  charge 
that  solar  energy  U  being  "set  up"  to  fall 

Commenting  on  the  desirability  of  pur- 
suing paraUel  concepts.  Marvin  says  that  "it 
Is  not  clear  that  we  would  not  be  more 
productive  If  we  could  pursue  multiple 
paths."  But  he  believes  that  it  would  be  dis- 
ruptive. If  not  politically  Impossible,  to  stop 
existing  programs.  He  says  he  has  attempted 
to  correct  what  may  be  imbalances  by  bring- 
ing in  a  new  group  of  managers  (two  of 
whom  Just  arrived  this  month),  and  by  sup- 
porting some  of  the  neglected  options  as 
secondary,  follow-on  efforts  when  the  budget 
allows.  For  Instance,  the  fiscal  1978  budget 
Includes  $8  million  for  small-scale  windmills. 
Marvin  notes,  however,  that  "it  doesn't  gain 
us  time  lost." 

Another  problem  with  the  solar  program 
has  been  lack  of  flexibility,  leading  to  too 
Uttle  integration  of  different  solar  technol- 
ogies with  each  other  and  with  the  energy 
needs  they  might  ultimately  satisfy.  Storage 
is  a  problem  with  many  solar  systems,  but 
the  program  has  given  little  attention  to  ap- 
plicants In  which  blomass  fuels  would  pro- 
vide the  storage  element,  or  In  which  the 
need  for  storage  Is  obviated  by  using  solar 
energy  In  conjunction  with  another  energy 
source.  Solar-coal  and  solar-hydroelectric 
systems  offer  tantalizing  possibilities  for 
combinations  that  could  approach  around- 
the-clock  power,  and  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  direct  solar  energy  and  wind  energy 
might  complement  each  other  well.  Little 
attention  has  been  given  to  on-site  applica- 
tion of  photovoltaic  and  solar-thermal  de- 
vices. In  which  the  utility  grid  could  be  used 
as  a  buffer  and  thus  storage  would  not  be 
required.  In  addition,  a  generally  acknowl- 
edged problem  with  the  ERDA  program  Is 
that  Its  sharply  divided  subprogram  struc- 
ture has  limited  the  development  of  systems 
that  serve  two  purposes  at  once,  such  as 
total  energy  systems  that  produce  both  heat 
and  electricity  with  a  considerable  Improve- 
ment over  the  efficiency  of  a  slngle-purpoee 
system.  The  program  has  only  belatedly  be- 
gun to  look  at  projects  that  do  not  fall  Into 
any  of  the  predefined  categories,  such  as 
solar  Irrigation,  which  ERDA  developed  no 
sooner  than  did  the  state  of  Guanajuato. 
Mexico. 

The  organizational  structtire  of  the  energy 
agency,  moreover,  appears  to  be  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  many  novel  or  noncentrallzed 
applications.  The  solar  energy  division,  for 
example.  Is  effectively  prohibited  from  work- 
ing on  community-scale  solar  systems  be- 
cause the  agency  management  has  decreed 
community-oriented  projects  to  be  In  the 
domain  of  the  conservation  directorate. 

Co«t  Is  the  Btumbllng  block  most  often 
cited  by  solar  skeptics,  and  there  U  no  doubt 
that  few  of  the  solar  options  are  competitive 
today.  But  ctirrent  cost  estimates  are  almoet 
certainly  deceptive,  in  the  absence  of  a  real 
market.  Furthermore,  no  one  really  knowe 
what  the  costs  of  small-scale  systems  will  be 
becauae  so  Uttle  research  has  been  done  on 
them.  The  conventional  wisdom  at  the  aolar 
program  planning  offlce  la  that,  compared  to 
electricity  at  curmt  prices,  wind  generators 
are  competitive  today  or  within  a  factor  of 
3  of  being  competitive,  biomaaa  fuels  are  a 
factor  of  2  to  4  away  from  a  competitive 
price,  ocean  thermal  power  systems  a  factor 
of  4  to  5,  power  towers  a  factor  of  5 
to  10.  and  photovoltalcs  a  factor  of  20  to 
40  away.  The  opportunities  for  price  reduc- 
tion among  these  different  technologlea  are 
contioUed  by  quite  different  factors,  bow- 
ever.  Even  the  technologies  for  which  a  mar- 
ket does  exist — hot  water  heating,  for  exam- 
ple— do  not  yet  benefit  from  the  Kinds  of  Im- 
pUcit  subsidies  enjoyed  by  most  other  energy 
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sources  or  th«  eulvantages  of  mass  production 
by  a  well-established  Industry. 

Probably  no  question  about  solar  energy 
Is  more  controversial  than  whether  It  can 
become  a  major  energy  source  In  the  near 
term  or  should  be  regarded  (and  funded)  as 
a  limited,  long-range  option.  Assessments  of 
this  qustlon  tend  to  get  swept  up  into  what 
has  become  a  highly  polarized  debate  be- 
tween environmental  advocates  and  the  de- 
fenders of  coal  and  nuclear  power — a  debate 
whose  terms  are  more  nearly  philosophical  or 
ethical  than  economic.  The  one  view  holds 
that  a  transition  to  a  predominantly  solar 
economy  Is  not  only  feasible  but  necessary — 
to  avert  climatic  disaster  from  the  buildup 
of  carbon  dioxide  that  would  accompany 
massive  use  of  coal,  and  to  prevent  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  warfare  attendant  on  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  plutMilum  econ<xny.  The 
other  dismisses  solar  energy  and  holds  that 
coal  and  nuclear  are  essential  on  the  grounds 
that  even  if  costs  were  to  drop  dramatically, 
it  would  stUl  be  many  decades  before  enough 
solar-heated  houses  and  solar  power  stations 
could  be  built  to  make  any  dent  In  this 
country's  huge  and  growing  appetite  for 
energy. 

But  these  tactical  positions  obscure  a 
number  of  things  that  tend  to  argue  the  Im- 
portance of  solar  energy  on  purely  economic 
grounds,  as  weU  as  some  substantial  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  key  problems  is  that  solar 
em-loment  tends  to  be  capital-intensive 
with  high  initial  costs  that  are  a  deterrent 
to  consumers  unaccustomed  to  making  de- 
cisions on  a  life-cycle  basis.  Another  is  that 
?^\*!?i?^  institutional  arrangements, 
from  buUding  codes  to  utUity  rate  structures 
to  federal  tax  poll-les.  discriminate  against 
unconventional  energy  sources. 

But  some  Institutional  barriers  are  beine 
removed  by  legislation,  and  the  prices  of 
many  solar  components  are  already  dropping 
sharply  in  response  to  steadily  growing  de- 
mand^  It  seems  evident  that  the  growth  of 
distributed  solar  systems,  for  which  equip- 
ment can  be  mass-produced,  can  be  far  more 
rapid  than  the  growth  of  centralized  power 
planU  which  must  be  laboriously  assembled 
in  the  field.  Frost  and  Sullivan,  a  respected 
market  research  firm,  predicts  that  2  5  mil- 
lion U.S.  homes  will  be  solar  heated  by  1985 
The  government  Itself  may  become  a  major 
mM-ket  for  solar  energy— a  Department  of 
Defense  report  done  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  estimates  that  a  DOD  mar- 
ket for  up  to  100  megawatts  of  photovoltaic 
devices  a  year  may  exist  at  the  prices  ex- 
pected to  prevail  In  the  early  1980's. 

Political  fortunes  may  also  play  a  role  In 
determining  the  short-  or  long-term  Impact 
Solar  energy  fared  badly  under  a  Republican 
administration.  President  Ford  had  many 
opportunities  to  attend  solar  project  ribbon 
cuttings  but  did  not  do  so.  Under  his  admin- 
istration, the  OMB  strenuously  opposed  and 
nearly  gutted  the  major  short-term  elements 
of  the  government's  solar  energy  program- 
me demonstration  projects  for  solar  heating 
ERDA  appealed  to  President  Ford  but  ac- 
cording to  one  observer,  had  the  misfortune 
to  argue  Its  case  during  a  week  in  which  Ford 
was  preoccupied  with  the  Angolan  crisis  In 
any  case,  the  OMB  position  largely  pre- 
vailed—a  clrcumetance  that  apparently  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  resignation  of 
ERDA  assistant  administrator  John  Teem— 
and  the  proposed  demonstration  program 
modest  though  It  was,  was  drastically  cut 
back. 

The  government  program  is  having  some 
effect— ERDA's  work  on  photovoltaics  and 
wind  has  stimulated  some  private  Invest- 
ment. And  quite  apart  from  the  govern- 
ment's program  there  appears  to  be  a  re- 
markable amount  of  momentum  in  solar 
thermal  devices,  wood  burning  stoves  and 
boilers,  and  other  components  of  a  solar  en- 
ergy Industry. 

After  5  years  of  rapid  but  uneven  develop- 
ment, solar  energy  u  In  need  of  reassessment. 
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The  present  federal  program  has  been  as 
much  the  product  of  Institutional  happen- 
stance and  various  technical  predilections  as 
It  has  been  the  product  of  coherent  plan- 
ning. In  a  broader  perspective,  the  govern- 
ment policy  under  Republican  administra- 
tions characterized  solar  energy  as  a  long- 
term  option  comparable  to  fusion  and  the 
breeder,  but  In  fact  It  has  little  in  common 
with  these  potential  leviathans.  Solar  tech- 
nology is  more  diverse,  and  even  the  most 
difficult  technologies,  such  as  photovoltaics. 
may  be  closer  to  conunerclal  realization. 
Many  solar  technologies  already  work,  even 
though  the  best  designs  have  not  been  found, 
and  they  are  already  facing  the  economic 
challenges  that  other  long-range  options 
have  yet  to  confront.  It  Is  arguably  time  to 
reconsider  solar  priorities  and  ask  whether 
the  distribution  of  research  resources  among 
nuclear,  fossil,  and  solar  options  reflects  a 
rational  policy. 

SETTING    ASn>E    35     PESCENT    OF    SOLAR    AWARDS 
FOR   SMALL   BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Stewart,  in  sponsoring  an  amendment 
to  S.  688,  the  DOE  authorization  bill. 
This  amendment  would  set  aside  35  per- 
cent of  all  research  and  development 
contracts  and  35  percent  of  all  solar  ap- 
plications contracts  for  small  business. 
This  amendment  follows  2  days  of 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  on  this  issue 
in  December  of  1979.  The  committee's 
hearings  provided  a  very  disturbed  pic- 
ture of  the  role  of  small  business  in  the 
solar  program  at  DOE.  Despite  DOE's 
acknowledgment  that  small  firms  are 
more  Innovative  than  large,  and  their 
agreement  that  this  relationship  is  even 
more  true  for  solar,  their  1979  figures 
show  that  only  1.63  percent  of  all  their 
research  and  development  awards  went 
to  small  business,  while  only  0.77  per- 
cent of  their  solar  applications  awards 
went  to  small  firms. 

This  appalling  record  represents  a 
substantial  decline  from  1978,  when 
small  firms  received  9.7  percent  of  R.  &  D. 
awards  and  18.1  percent  of  applications 
awards.  Moreover,  this  decline  comes 
despite  DOE's  assurances  to  the  Con- 
gress that  they  would  take  steps  to  In- 
crease small  business  participation  over 
the  1978  amounts.  In  fact,  the  decrease 
follows  the  implementation  of  a  series  of 
new  procedures  recommended  by  the 
GAO.  which,  in  1979,  harshly  criticized 
the  DOE  small  business  program. 

Clearly,  procedures  are  not  the  answer. 
For  some  reason,  DOE  officials  seem  to 
believe  that  bigger  is  better,  even  though 
they  have  told  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee that  they  know  that  solar  small 
business  is  more  innovative  than  large. 
This  deeply  held  prejudice  against  small 
firms  is  not  imusual  in  Federal  procure- 
ment, but  it  is  especially  disturbing  in 
the  solar  energy  program. 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  field  better 
suited  to  small  business  than  solar  en- 
ergy: 80  percent  of  all  solar  firms  are 
small.  Solar  energy,  by  its  nature,  is  a 
diverse  industry  which  works  best  when 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  local  con- 
ditions. The  windmill  that  may  work 
well  in  the  Northern  Plains  may  have 
little  value  in  calmer  parts  of  the  coim- 
try.  The  solar  collector  that  Is  so  ef- 
ficient in  sunny  climates  may  have  little 
value  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  low- 


head  hydroelectric  project  may  be  Ideal 
for  New  England,  but  makes  little  sense 
in  the  Southwest. 

Moreover,  solar  energy  is  most  efficient 
when  used  "on-site" — when  it  is  on  or 
near  the  site  which  needs  the  energy.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple:  solar's  great 
advantage  is  that  it  can  directly  trans- 
form wind,  water,  or  sun  into  energy  and 
make  it  useful  where  it  is  generated. 
Solar  units  can  be  made  small  enough 
to  fit  attractively  on  to  homes,  buildings, 
and  other  sites  in  need  of  energy.  It 
simply  makes  little  sense  to  build  enor- 
mous central  generating  plants  to  turn 
sunlight  into  power  and  then  transmit 
the  power  over  long  distances — a  process 
that  wastes  much  of  the  energy. 

While  that  may  seem  entirely  logical, 
it  is  not  so  clear  to  the  Department  of 
Energy.  According  to  the  OTA's  massive 
1978  study  on  solar  energy — 

Federal  support  of  solar  energy  has  con- 
centrated disproportionate  attention  to  cen- 
tral electric  generating  systems  Instead  of 
exploiting  the  special  opportunities  provided 
by  on-site  equipment. 

Science  magazine  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  saying  that  DOE  was  pur- 
suing solar  energy  in  "the  nuclear  mode," 
while  the  new  head  of  DOE's  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute,  Dennis  Hayes, 
said  recently  that  DOE  must  focus  more 
on  smaller  projects. 

Small  businesses  are  the  most  appro- 
priate businesses  to  develop  these  small 
projects  suited  to  local  conditions.  After 
all,  this  is  what  small  business  is  all 
about.  As  long  as  DOE  continues  to  pur- 
sue the  kinds  of  large  projects  it  has 
been,  however,  small  business  will  be  shut 
out. 

By  enacting  this  set-aside,  therefore, 
we  will  be  forcing  DOE  to  move  towards 
smaller  projects  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  taxpayer  a  bigger  bang  for  his 
solar  dollar. 

The  reason  for  this  greater  efficiency 
is  simply  that  small  firms  are  more  in- 
novative. According  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  small  companies  are 
24  times  more  innovative  per  research 
dollar  spent  than  large  companies.  This 
greater  efficiency  would,  in  itself,  be  rea- 
son enough  to  enact  this  set-aside. 

It  might  be  asked,  though,  if  35  per- 
cent is  too  much.  In  fact,  35  percent  is 
probably  too  little.  Solar  energy  experts 
have  agreed  that  small  firms  can  easily 
absorb  this  amount — remember,  80  per- 
cent of  all  solar  firms  are  small.  More- 
over, it  is  the  small  firms  that  have  come 
up  with  the  truly  significant  solar  inno- 
vations. For  instance: 

First,  "nie  largest  solar  installation  In 
the  world  was  installed  by  a  small  Cali- 
fornia firm.  The  installation  suppli«« 
heat  and  hot  water  to  a  254  unit  apart- 
ment in  California,  and  cost  no  more  to 
install  than  a  conventional  firm,  exclu- 
sive of  tax  benefits.  DOE,  at  the  hear- 
ings, testified  that  it  did  not  know  of 
this  development.  In  the  meantime,  DOE 
officials  repeatedly  and  publicly  state 
that  solar  is  a  long  way  from  being  cost- 
competitive. 

Second.  A  small  manufacturer  of  wind 
machines  in  Texas  has  developed  and 
sold  a  wind  machine  which  is  16  times 
more  cost  efficient  and  8  times  more 
energy  efficient  than  a  machine  DOE 
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has  contracted  with  McDonald-Douglas 
to  develop.  The  two  machines  produce 
the  same  amount  of  power,  but  the  small 
firm's  machine  cost  its  buyer  $40,000, 
while  DOE's  machine  will  cost  the  tax- 
payer $1.5  million. 

Third.  A  small  business  in  New  Eng- 
land has  developed  a  photovoltaic  roof- 
top array  that  produces  heat  and  elec- 
tricity simultaneously.  The  system  was 
first  developed  and  installed  in  1976.  It 
has  a  7-year-payback  period,  assum- 
ing no  real  dollar  increases  in  energy 
prices.  It  produces  this  energy  at  a  cost 
10  percent  below  what  DOE  has  con- 
tracted with  Exxon  and  others  to  pro- 
duce in  1986. 

How  much  help  have  these  Innovators 
received  from  DOE?  Surely  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  interested  in  promoting 
these  breakthroughs.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  they  have  received  no 
help  at  all — not  a  single  penny  from 
DOE  or  any  other  Government  agency. 

We  can  continue  to  hope  that  DOE 
will  see  the  light.  We  can  continue  to 
write  letters  and  ask  questions.  We  can 
continue  to  hold  hearings.  Frankly,  how- 
ever, all  these  things  will  be  a  waste  of 
time — unless  we  pass  this  amendment, 
DOE  will  simply  continue  to  ignore  small 
business,  and  in  the  process,  ignore  the 
best  hope  we  have  for  a  solar  future.* 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1654 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  688,  supra. 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY  ACT— 
S.  2189 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    ISSS    THROUGH    1637 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.)   

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  three 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  S.  2189,  a  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  to  set 
forth  a  Federal  policy  and  initiate  a  pro- 
gram for  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
from  civilian  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
S.  2189  is  considered  by  the  Senate,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  amendments  which  I 
am  introducing  today.  I  believe  they 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  legislation, 
largely  by  making  explicit  what  is  other- 
wise implied. 

The  first  provides: 

That  all  obligations  of  the  revolving 
fund  will  be  covered  by  charges  to  the 
utilities: 

That  the  expenditures  from  the  fund 
(and  therefore  the  charges  to  the  utili- 
ties) will  cover  all  transportation  of  the 
spent  fuel  to  which  the  Government 
takes  title,  all  use  of  facilities  attendant 
to  such  transportation  and  to  the  storage 
or  disposal  of  such  waste,  and  all  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  facilities  established  for  such 
storage  or  disposal; 

That  any  appropriations  made  for 
such  transportation,  storage  or  disposal 
will  go  into  the  fund  and  be  completely 


reimbursable  to  the  Treasury,  with  in- 
terest; and 

That  expenditures  frcwn  the  fimd  will 
be  subject  to  congressional  control  via 
approval  in  annual  appropriations  acts. 

The  second  clarifies  the  requirement 
that  a  long-term  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cility must  be  designed  to  accommodate 
reprocessing  wastes  by  adding  the  pro- 
viso "if  reprocessing  is  undertaken  in  the 
United  States." 

The  third  provides  that  private  indus- 
try will  be  used  to  transport  spent  fuel 
unless  it  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so 
at  reasonable  cost.  The  bill  presently  re- 
serves the  transportation  service  for  in- 
dustry without  the  "at  reasonable  cost" 
proviso,  although  the  committee's  report 
clearly  states  it  is  their  intent  that  the 
Government  not  be  forced  into  contracts 
involving  unreasonable  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1655 

On  page  16,  strike  lines  10-23  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof : 

"Ssc.  601.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
separate  account  to  provide  for  (1)  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Federal  away- 
from-reactor  Interim  storage  faculties  for 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants, 
(2)  the  dlsptosal  of  such  spent  fuel  and  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian  nuclear 
activities,  and  (3)  the  handling  and  trans- 
portation of  such  spent  fuel  and  waste. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  section  306  or 
otherwise  appropriated  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  (except  section  406 
and  title  VI),  all  charges  under  section  304, 
receipts  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  reproc- 
essed fuel,  and  the  proceeds  from  any  obliga- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  section  602  of  this 
title  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  account. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  without  appro- 
priations but  within  such  specific  limitations 
M  are  included  in  appropriations  acts,  draw 
on  such  account  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  except  sec- 
tion 406  and  title  VI."; 

and  on  page  17,  lines  24-26,  strike  "for  the 
acquisition  of  an  Interim  away-from-reactor 
storage  facility"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  any  other  appropriations  made  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  except  section 
406  and  title  VI". 

Amendment  No.  1656 
On  page  11,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  "pro- 
duced from  the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  or" 
and  ";",  and  Insert  at  the  end  of  line  24  ", 
including  reprocessing  of  such  spent  fuel  If 
reprocessing  is  undertaken  in  the  United 
States." 

Amendment  No.  1667 
On  page  10,  line  8,  following  "services",  in- 
sert "at  reasonable  cosf'.a 


^rulemaking,  to  extend  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMKNDKUrr  NO.    16«» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  SIMPSON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment (as  modified)  to  S.  19S1,  supra. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— S.  1991 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1658 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  1991,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  chsmge  pro- 
cedures for  agency  adjudications  and 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOB 

ST7BCOMMITTEE   ON   CONStTMKS    AITAIBa 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  previously  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 8,  1980  by  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
been  rescheduled  to  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1980  beginning  at  10  am.  in 
room  5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  subcommittee  has  before  it  two 
pieces  of  privacy  legislation  from  the 
administration,  S.  1928  and  S.  1929.  Both 
of  these  bills  were  sponsored  for  the 
administration  by  Senator  Proxmiee. 

This  legislation  represents  the  com- 
mittment of  the  administration  to  im- 
plement many  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Cwn- 
misslon. 

This  particular  hearing  will  be  devoted 
to  reviewing  the  administration's  case 
for  title  I — ^Amendments  to  the  Fair 
C^redlt  Reporting  Act  and  title  n — the 
Fair  Credit  Information  Practices  Act. 
Title  I  will  plug  many  of  the  loopholes 
and  deficiencies  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act.  Title  n  will  extend  fimda- 
mental  privacy  safeguards  to  major 
grantors  of  consumer  credit — banks  and 
other  depository  institutions,  finance 
companies,  and  credit  card  issuers. 

Anyone  interested  in  further  informa- 
tion about  the  hearing,  should  contact 
the  subcommittee  staff  at  224-7391.* 
suBcoMMrrrxE    on    agricttltitral    research 

AND    GENERAL    LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  at  9  ajn.,  in  room  324  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation,  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  role  of  research  and  extension 
in  encouraging  alternative  energy  tech- 
nology which  will  impact  upon  the  agri- 
cultural community.  The  hearing  will 
focus  specifically  on  the  manner  and 
form  of  coordination  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  the  President's  alcohol 
fuels  program,  and  the  role  biomass  en- 
ergy research  will  play  in  that  program.* 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMKITTKE    ON    AKICED    SBRVICKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Minority.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  fiscal  year  1981  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 
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THE    POSITION    OP    THE    UNITED 
STATES   IN   WORLD   AFFAIRS 

•  B4r.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress begins  its  debate  in  the  coming 
weeks  about  this  country's  defense  pos- 
ture, we  should  be  aware  that  the  ques- 
tion is  a  topic  of  discussion  all  over 
America.  Many  Americans  are  rightfully 
concerned  about  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs.  The  ap- 
pearance of  decline  has  spawned  actual 
decline  of  our  influence. 

Recently  in  my  State,  the  Maine 
American  Legion  held  its  annual  mid- 
winter conference  at  which  James  B 
Hubbard,  deputy  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Division  of  the  American 
Legion,  spoke.  I  ask  that  these  excerpts 
from  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Excerpts 

The  American  Legion  has  become  seriously 
concerned  about  the  apparent  unwillingness 
of  this  country  to  act  forcefully  in  those 
areas  of  the  world  where  forceful  action  is 
tn  our  own  national  Interest.  We  are  also 
concerned  about  the  signals  we  send  other 
nations,  both  friends  and  enemies,  when  we 
fall  to  modernize  our  armed  forces  with  the 
ships,  planes  and  manpower  necessary  to 
insure  a  credible  deterrent  force 

For  more  than  30  years,  we  have  watched 
this  country's  Influence  m  world  affairs 
wane,  and  our  national  resolve  and  mUltary 
might  sink  to  an  all-time  low.  In  spite  of  the 
American  Legion  s  diligent  efforts  to  promote 
a  state  of  military  preparedness,  the  United 
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U.S.  has  dragged  Its  feet  on  the  Internal  so- 
lution In  Rhodesia,  and  has  sought  to  satis- 
fy the  Communist-backed  guerrillas.  And  af- 
ter some  Initial  boldness,  the  Carter  admin- 
istration muted  Its  criticisms  of  Soviet  hu- 
man rights  violations.  Now  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  act  decisively  to  the  hos- 
tage situation  In  Iran,  and  the  blatant  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  more  doubt  about 
the  character  of  Soviet  response  to  this 
American  restraint.  It  has  not  softened  Its 
Inordinate  Ideological  hosUllty  toward 
Western  democracy.  It  has  worked  to  under- 
mine the  "Sadat  Initiative"  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  continues  its  vast  arms  build-up  It 
has  not  matched  U.S.  postponement  of  neu- 
tron weapons  development  with  any  equiva- 
lent gesture.  Soviet  generals  commanded  the 
Cuban  and  Ethiopian  forces  In  Ogaden  as 
perhaps  they  win  again  In  Eritrea.  The  'so- 
viet Union  Is  working  to  undercut  a  Just  and 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  In  southern 
Africa.  It  has  brutally  Invaded  Afghanistan 
with  more  than  100,000  troops  and  Installed 
a  puppet  leader  m  that  once  sovereign 
nation.  It  has  launched  a  brutal  campaign  of 
repression  against  Us  own  dissidents  the 
end  of  which  is  not  In  sight. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  government  has  seen 
our  restraint  not  as  a  model  to  be  imitated 
but  as  an  Invitation  to  assert  Itself.  Acts 
born  of  hopefulness  and  good  will  were  taken 
as  signs  of  weakness.  Never  before  In  history 
has  a  world  power  so  apathetically  accepted 
such  a  drastic  change  in  the  balance  of 
power. 

The  biggest  challenge  of  the  coming  dec- 
ade will  be  to  restore  the  Image  of  the  United 
States  to  that  of  the  proud  international 
power  we  held  after  World  War  n.  We  must 
make  clear  that  we  are  no  longer  so  para- 
lyzed by  post-Vietnam  guilt  that  we  are  In- 
capable of  taking  any  risks  In  the  defense  of 
our  Interests.  No  foreign  policy  is  risk-free 
The  risks  of  continued  retreat  are  often 
greater  than  those  of  considered  action  « 
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funds.  It  is  thus  significant  that  the  con- 
sequent reduction  of  the  capital  gain 
rate  from  49  percent  to  28  percent,  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  in  the  opinion 
of  financial  professionals,  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  generating  between 
$500  million  and  $1  billion  in  fresh  ven- 
ture capital  for  independent  enterprises. 
While  these  funds  do  not  solve  all  of 
the  capital  formation  problems  of  small 
business,  they  have  made  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  previous  5  years, 
when  venture  capital  firms  raised  a  total 
of  just  over  $30  million  per  year. 


OPTIONS  BILL  WOULD  PERMIT 
BROADER  OWNERSHIP  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  AND  ASSIST  U.S.  ECON- 
OMY 


•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  testi- 
mony presented  at  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  hearings  on  capital  forma- 
tion last  year  made  a  compelling  case 
tnat  small  growth  enterprises  need  ef- 
fective inducements  to  attract  highly 
qualified  executives  to  allow  these  busi- 
nesses to  reach  their  potential. 

Accordingly,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  bUl  (S.  2239)  which  proposes  to 
reestablish  stock  options  to  fulfill  this 
need.  This  bill  would  permit  all  com- 
panies to  offer  options,  if  they  so  desire- 
but  we  expect  this  mechanism  wlU  be 
most  useful  to  small  and  Independent 
enterprises  because  of  their  greater  pos- 
sibilities for  substantial  growth. 

BACKGBOUND— THE    nfCREASED   SUPPLY   OF   VEN- 
TURE cAprrAL 

During  the  past  2  years  of  hearings 
on  capital  formation,  experts  have  em- 
phasized that  the  two  most  critical  fac- 
tors for  the  success  of  a  new  venture  are 
the  capital  and  leadership. 

The  February  8,  1978,  hearings  were 
the  first  to  dramatize  the  predominant 
impact  of  the  1969-76  Increases  in  capi- 
tal gains  taxes  in  choking  off  venture 


THE    NEED    FOR    TALENT 

However,  even  if  money  can  be  found 
to  launch  or  expand  a  promising  busi- 
ness, that  enterprise  will  succeed  only  if 
it  is  able  to  attract  executives  of  ex- 
traordinary talent. 

The  demands  upon  the  officers  of  such 
firms  are  tremendous  in  our  competitive 
economy.  They  must  have  mastery  of  the 
technology  involved.  But  they  must  also 
be  able  to  organize  effectively,  they  must 
deal  with  labor,  financers,  investors,  gov- 
ernment regulators,  specialists,  other  ex- 
ecutives, shareholders  and  the  public 
This  takes  a  combination  of  professional 
and  personal  skills  of  a  high  order. 

New  companies  and  their  financial  ad- 
visers are  constantly  searching  for  able 
individuals  who  have  the  background, 
education  and  experience  to  perform 
these  many  tasks  and  move  the  enter- 
prise ahead.  But,  persons  of  this  caliber 
already  have  excellent  positions.  Why 
would  they  want  to  change  their  Jobs, 
move  their  families,  and  take  on  the  ad- 
ditional risks  and  uncertainties  of  a  new 
venture? 

Mr.  Reld  Dennis,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Venture  Capital  Association,  testi- 
fied at  our  May  22,  1979,  hearings  on  the 
problems  which  small  enterprises  have 
in  attracting  this  type  of  executive: 

Young  companies,  however,  are  generally 
not  able  to  offer  either  Job  security  or  the 
salary  levels  that  can  be  offered  by  large, 
established  corporations.  Thus,  one  of  the 
principal  Inducements  for  attracting  these 
key  employees  to  young  companies  Is  the 
ability  of  those  employees  to  participate  In 
the  growth  of  the  enterprise  through  an 
eventual  equity  interest. 

SMALL  ENTERPRISE  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  COMPETE 

In  my  view,  independent  enterprises 
should  be  able  to  offer  a  share  in  the 
ownership  in  order  to  attract  the  execu- 
tive they  need. 

Time  and  time  again  the  committee 
has  been  impressed  by  the  benefits  of 
business  ownership.  We  all  know  that 
business  owners  work  extra  long  hours. 
We  know  that  half  of  the  innovations  in 
the  American  economy  are  developed  by 
new  and  small  business.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  effort  put  forth  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  free  to  develop  their 
own  enterprise  in  their  own  way  and 
reap  the  financial  rewards  and  feelings 
of  pride  that  come  with  success. 

We  feel  there  are  multiple  benefits 
from  promoting  such  ownership.  The 
present  tax  laws  restrict  the  use  of  op- 
tions in  providing  these  advantages.  So, 
we  would  like  to  open  the  door  a  lltUe 
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wider  to  stockownership  of  small  busi- 
nesses. Our  intent  is  to  make  ownership 
more  available  not  only  to  executives, 
but  also  to  middle  managers  and  workers, 
which  we  understand  is  the  present 
trend  in  high  technology  industries. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    LAW    IN    THIS    AREA 

There  is  a  history  of  controversy  over 
stock  option  legislation  which  should  be 
acknowledged. 

In  the  early  1960's.  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  the  option  law  was  too  liberal. 
(See  "President's  1962  Tax  Message.") 
This  was  because  high  income  taxpayers 
could  convert  ordinary  income — which 
was  taxed  at  91  percent — Into  capital 
gain — which  was  taxed  at  25  percent.  So, 
in  1964.  the  law  was  revised  to  require 
that  all  options  be  Issued  at  100  percent 
of  market  value — previously  it  was  possi- 
ble to  issue  them  at  85  percent  of  market 
value — and  the  period  for  which  the  op- 
tion could  remain  outstanding  was  re- 
duced from  10  to  5  years. 

Then,  in  1976.  qualified  stock  options 
were  virtually  eliminated.  Today  the 
problem  is  not  as  great  because  that  rate 
on  earned  Income  Is  50  percent  and  the 
capital  gains  rate  is  28  percent.  The  dif- 
ferential is  not  nearly  as  large,  and  if  a 
large  corporation  wants  to  confer  extra 
compensation  on  an  executive,  it  can 
pay  a  bonus  and  the  executive  will  be 
able  to  retain  half  of  it  without  any 
delays  or  other  technicalities.  Small 
firms  are  rarely  in  a  position  to  do  that. 

We  are  conscious  that,  in  proposing  to 
restore  the  option,  many  technical  as 
well  as  pohcy  problems  remain.  However, 
Senator  Packwood  and  I  feel  that  an 
effort  to  do  this  is  worthwhile  for  small 
business  and  for  the  overall  economy. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  any  pro- 
posal for  change  of  the  bill  should  be  well 
considered  and  moderate  in  meeting  the 
problems  involved  and  preventing  abuses 
such  as  those  that  arose  in  the  past. 

WHAT  THE   BILL   WOULD   DO 

For  this  reason,  we  have  tried  to  con- 
struct this  bill  carefully.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

Options  must  be  issued  for  100  percent 
of  market  value,  as  under  the  1964-76 
law.  Options  below  lOO  percent,  as  al- 
lowed under  the  1945-53  law  would  not 
be  allowed,  on  the  ground  that  the  goal 
of  the  legislation  is  ownership,  and  the 
extra  15  percent  preference  is  not  neces- 
sary to  this  objective; 

The  period  over  which  the  option  may 
be  exercised  would  be  10  years,  as  imder 
the  1945-63  laW,  for  the  reason  that  it 
often  takes  5  to  10  years  for  a  new  ven- 
ture to  turn  profitable: 

The  options  need  not  be  exercised  In 
the  order  issued,  as  was  the  law  in  1945- 
63.  This  may  be  somewhat  more  gen- 
erous, but  this  policy  would  recognize 
that  if  the  market  goes  down,  options  are 
lost  as  incentive  unless  new  options  can 
be  Issued  at  the  lower  level  of  stock 
prices.  The  present  law  therefore  makes 
options  ineffective  as  an  incentive  in 
periods  of  falling  or  uncertain  stock 
prices,  which  has  been  much  of  the  time 
during  the  past  decade ; 


The  shareholders  of  public  corpora- 
tions would  have  to  approve  the  plan  to 
issue  options,  as  the  statute  provided 
between  1964  and  1976.  but  nonpubUc 
companies  would  not  be  bound  by  that 
requirement.  This  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  the  gap  between  owner- 
ship and  management  of  small  com- 
panies that  there  nearly  always  is  in 
large  publicly  traded  corporations.  Ap- 
proval was  required  for  all  companies  be- 
tween 1945  and  1963. 

The  bill  differs  from  H.R.  5060.  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
earlier  this  year,  which  adopted  the 
1945-63  position  on  all  of  the  above 
points. 

This  bill  would  be  open  to  large  as  well 
as  small  firms.  In  the  past,  the  law  has 
made  no  distinction  on  the  basis  of  size. 
We  feel  that  the  greater  proportioiuil 
growth  of  small  and  independent  enter- 
prises Is  an  adequate  competitive  factor 
for  small  business  in  this  regard.  But  we 
are  also  aware  of  a  case  to  be  made  for 
limiting  the  bills  to  independent  busi- 
ness or  to  giving  preferences  to  smaller 
businesses. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  may  be 
merit  in  such  other  positions  on  these 
questions.  We  are  certainly  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  the  debate  on  this  bill  and  take 
into  account  new  information  that  may 
be  forthcoming  and  the  argimients  in 
favor  of  changes. 

A  FIRST  STEP 

But,  we  consider  this  bill  to  be  a  neces- 
sary first  step  in  the  Senate  in  the  proc- 
ess of  adopting  legislation  in  this  area. 
We  welcome  the  next  steps.  More  in- 
formation should  be  developed.  Testi- 
mony should  be  taken  on  the  interests 
of  large  and  small  businesses  as  well  as 
investors,  consumers,  and  the  Public. 
This  will  give  Congress  the  foundation 
that  will  be  needed  to  proceed.  We  need 
estimates  of  the  revenue  cost  involved 
and  we  have  asked  the  tax  experts  for 
them.  We  were  assured  by  witnesses  in 
our  l/l&y  22  hearing  that  the  Treasury 
would  actually  gain  revenues  from  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  along  these  lines,  and 
the  Congressional  Joint  Tax  Committee 
subsequently  confirmed  that  the  effect 
of  a  similar  bill  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  Increase  rev- 
enues by  about  $15  million  per  year  by 
1984  and  $30  million  in  1985. 

TTie  legislative  process  will  provide 
time.  The  relevant  information  can  be 
developed,  gathered,  and  evaluated. 
Questions  that  are  raised  csin  be  an- 
swered. Necessary  adjustments  can  be 
made  in  the  bill. 

However,  the  important  point,  we  be- 
heve  is  that  there  is  a  legitimate  need 
for  legislation  which  would  allow  execu- 
tives, managers,  and  workers,  partic- 
ularly those  in  small  businesses,  to  gain 
an  ownership  Interest  in  the  enterprises 
they  operate  for  all  of  the  benefits  which 
that  will  bring  to  the  American  economy. 
We  are  committed  to  go  about  address- 
ing this  need  in  a  sound  and  construc- 
tive manner. 

We  should  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
all  who  are  interested  in  small  business 


and  in  this  problem  In  reaching  an 
agreement  on  a  bill  in  this  area  which 
can  ultimately  be  enacted  into  law.* 


S.      2263— WOMEN'S      RIGHTS      NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK 

•  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
MoTNiBAir,  in  introducing  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Women's  Rights  National 
Historic  Park  In  New  York  State.  The 
park  will  commemorate  the  formal  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  of  women  for 
their  equal  rights. 

Almost  132  years  ago,  in  a  small  town 
In  New  York  State,  the  women's  rights 
movement  began.  It  was  on  July  19,  1848, 
that  a  small  group  of  women  convened 
the  Equal  Rights  for  Women  Conven- 
tion. After  much  deliberation,  they 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  In  which 
they  demanded  the  equal  right  for 
women  to  vote;  to  enter  schools,  colleges, 
and  the  professions;  to  hold  public  of- 
fice; to  control  their  own  property;  to 
earn  a  living  and  to  control  their  own 
earnings;  to  guardianship  of  their  chil- 
dren; to  make  a  will;  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts; to  sit  on  juries;  and  to  conduct 
business. 

The  Women's  Rights  National  His- 
toric Park  will  Include  five  sites  In 
Seneca  Palls  and  Waterloo,  N.Y..  asso- 
ciated with  the  19th  century  women's 
rights  movement.  These  sites  Include 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  site  of 
the  1848  convention,  and  the  residences 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Amelia 
Bloomer,  Jane  Hunt,  and  Mary  Ann  Mc- 
Clintock,  women  who  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  fight  for  equaUty. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
Introducing  is  the  result  of  the  active 
participation  of  the  local  citizens  who 
wanted  to  Insure  the  preservation  of  the 
sites  associated  with  the  struggle  of 
women  for  their  equal  rights,  and  the 
innovative  study  of  the  National  Parte 
Service  to  investigate  sites  whose  signifi- 
cance is  related  to  themes  which  are 
not  adequately  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  I  want  to  commend 
all  of  the  persons  associated  with  this 
proposal  and  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  upon  this  measure  expeditiously  so 
that  their  efforts  may  come  to  fruition.* 


WHY  U.8.  CONTRACTORS  ARE  NOT 
COMPETITIVE  IN  THE  MIDEAST 

•  Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
of  us  In  the  Senate  are  well  aware,  the 
U.S.  Government — out  of  the  best  of  In- 
tentions— has  implemented  several  poli- 
cies which  have  adversely  affected  the 
competitiveness  of  American  exporters  of 
goods  and  services. 

At  times,  we  have  sought  to  extend  our 
values  into  an  unreceptive  world  in  the 
belief  that  the  international  world  order 
is  still  dominated  by  the  U.S.  economy. 
Unilateral  restraints  have  contributed  to 
a  decline  In  the  competitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican firms  relative  to  foreign  concerns, 
which  do  not  operate  imder  similar 
limits. 
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Nowhere  is  our  plight  more  graphically 
illustrated  than  in  the  Mideast,  where 
the  U.S.  share  of  construction  contracts 
has  dropped  sharply.  In  a  13-mcnth  pe- 
riod ending  June.  1979,  the  United  States 
ranked  12th  after  other  industrialized 
countries,  Third-World  nations,  and 
East-bloc  countries.  The  winner  of  the 
largest  number  of  construction  contracts 
was  South  Korea. 

Awards  to  U.S.  contractors  amounted 
to  about  1.6  percent  of  the  total  com- 
pared to  10.3  percent  in  the  preceding 
34  months.  Although  complete  figures  for 
all  construction  contracts  let  during  this 
period  are  not  available,  the  evidence  of 
declining  American  competitiveness  in 
this  crucial  area  of  the  world  Is  com- 
pelling. 

The  reasons  for  this  sorry  situation 
are  manifold.  In  some  cases,  the  Federal 
Government  has  imposed  restrictive  pol- 
icies, while  in  other  instances,  the  private 
sector  has  not  been  suflBciently  aggres- 
sive. We  in  the  Congress  cannot  convince 
business  to  be  more  competitive,  but  we 
can  and  should  prevent  the  Imposition  of 
self-defeating  shackles  on  business. 

The  Engineering  News  Record  recently 
printed  a  story  describing  this  situation. 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 

U.S.  "Absogance"  Ck>sTS  Firms  Billions 
IN  Lost  Jobs 

The  U.S.  construction  Industry,  once  the 
most  competitive  force  in  the  International 
arena,  has  seen  its  edge  dulled  in  recent  years 
by  a  debUltatIng  paper  storm  of  federal  reg- 
ulations, tax  policies  and  expyort  restrictions. 
At  the  same  time,  governments  and  con- 
tractors in  E^irope,  Japan  and  elsewhere  have 
sharpened  their  attack  In  the  third  world. 
Nowhere  are  the  results  of  this  shift  more 
apparent  than  In  the  Middle  East,  the  largest 
export  market  on  earth,  where  Americans 
now  rank  12th  in  the  race  for  new  construc- 
tion business. 

As  n.S.  oil  imports  and  trade  deficits  have 
grown.  destabUizlng  and  inflating  the  dollar, 
•o  has  the  share  of  Mideast  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  to  American  companies  fallen, 
a  dichotomy  that  would  worry  most  govern- 
ments. Washington  Is  worried,  but  mostly 
about  who  will  be  filling  the  seats  of  power 
next  year.  Pew  congressmen  and  Carter  ad- 
ministration officials  are  even  aware  of  the 
dismal  decline  in  VS.  construction  exports. 

"We're  loelng  drastically  here,  and  we're 
going  to  continue  to  lose  drastically,"  says 
the  manager  of  a  U.S.  construction  company 
In  Riyadh.  "Give  us  some  incentive,"  he 
says.  "If  Congress  and  the  President  don't 
change  their  minds,  and  if  they  don't  under- 
stand what  we're  losing  here,  there's  no 
hope." 

SKVXN    NSW   U.S.    JOBS 

An  ENR  analysis  of  220  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  in  14  Middle  East  countries 
during  the  13  months  ending  June,  1979, 
shows  U.8.  firms  with  only  seven  new  Jobs 
worth  t346  million.  That's  1.6%  of  the  total 
•21. 8  billion  worth  of  new  construction 
counted  in  that  period.  An  earlier  analysis 
of  543  major  construction  projects  started  in 
the  same  Mideast  countries  between  June, 
1976.  and  April.  1978.  showed  U.S.  companies 
had  signed  up  10.3%.  or  18.9  bUllon,  of  the 
•86.3  billion  totfQ  volume. 

These  figures  are  derived  from  reports  in 
KNR's  international  construction  week  news- 
letter, the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Mid- 


east contracts  listing  and  projects  reported 
by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. While  they  do  not  represent  the  full 
market,  the  •108  billion  worth  of  construc- 
tion in  762  contracts  counted  are  a  valid 
cross-section  of  how  business  is  being  dis- 
tributed. 

Also,  contracts  analyzed  do  not  Include 
those  for  design,  construction  management 
or  supervision,  plant  startup  or  other  types 
of  service  work.  U.S.  firms,  notably  the 
Bechtel  Group  of  Companies,  San  Francisco; 
The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.,  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
and  Morrlson-Knudsen  Co.,  Inc.,  Boise,  have 
signed  up  considerable  amounts  of  this  kind 
of  business  in  addition  to  c  instruction  in 
the  Mideast.  But  beyond  drawing  heavily  on 
engineering  manpower,  design  and  manage- 
ment work  has  little  direct  beneficial  effect 
on  the  U.S.  economy.  And  that's  the  critical 
element  in  any  argument  for  construction 
exports,  that  domestic  orders  for  materials. 
Installed  machinery  and  construction  equip- 
ment will  foUow. 

SHARP  T7.S.  DROP 

The  construction  contract  numbers  point 
to  a  glaring  decline  in  what  was  already 
a  poor  Mideast  market  share  for  U.S.  com- 
panies. In  the  most  recent  figures,  for  the 
13  months  ending  in  June,  1979,  American 
firms  were  eclipsed  by  those  from  11  other 
coimtries,  including  Yugoslavia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  India,  Taiwan  and  Brazil. 

South  Korean  contractors,  trained  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  during  the  1950s  and  in- 
vited to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1972  to  bid  on 
Corps-managed  military  construction  work 
there,  have  all  but  cornered  the  labor-in- 
tensive heavy  construction  market  and  are 
now  seeking  more  sophi3ticated  work.  Li- 
censed, supported  and  controlled  by  their 
government,  some  of  the  66  Korean  con- 
tractors chasing  contracts  in  Saudi  Arabia 
signed  21  new  projects  worth  more  than  •3.3 
billion  In  the  most  recent  period  analyzed. 
Of  the  16  contracts'  awarded  by  the  Corps 
from  May,  1978,  to  July,  1979,  Koreans  signed 
12.  Elsewhere  in  the  Mideast,  Koreans  were 
awarded  •l.S  billion  in  new  work.  The  total 
puts  them  at  the  front  of  the  pack  in  the 
uew  business  race. 

By  comparison,  U.S.  contractors  signed 
four  new  Saudi  Jobs.  ABA  Electromechanical 
Systems,  Inc..  Plnnellas  Park.  Fla.,  was  the 
only  U.S.  firm  awarded  a  Corps  Job.  a  •14.9- 
mllllon  contract  for  work  at  a  weapons  train- 
ing range  near  Riyadh. 

Italian  contractors  are  second  in  the  new 
business  ranking.  Snam  Progettl.  part  of 
Italy's  state-owned  oil  complex,  took  con- 
tracts in  Iraq  for  an  oil  refinery  and  a  gas 
gathering  and  liquefaction  Job,  worth 
roughly  $2  billion,  to  put  them  there.  Phillpp 
Holzmann  AG  Frankfurt,  West  Germany, 
won  a  Saudi  housing  contract  worth  •l.l  bil- 
lion, the  largest  of  18  Mideast  awards  total- 
ing ^3.3  billion  that  went  to  West  German 
contractors  in  the  1978-79  period  and  put 
them  third  In  the  market  share  rating.  Jap- 
anese contractors  signed  up  33  new  Jobs  and 
French  companies  six  to  put  them  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  spots,  respectively. 

Further  down  the  list,  below  contractors 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  communist  coun- 
tries and  those  from  developing  nations,  are 
the  U.S.  firms. 

REASONS  WHT 

Why  have  American  contractors  fallen  so 
far  so  fast  in  the  Mideast?  Up  front,  because 
it's  far  away,  much  of  the  material  and  most 
of  the  labor  has  to  be  imported  for  any  proj- 
ect, contractual  conditions  are  onerous,  com- 
petition is  very  stiff  and  the  long-sizzling 
revolution  in  Iran  closed  the  door  to  Amer- 
icans on  what  had  been  the  best  U.S.  market 


la  the  Mideast.  Unless  they  need  technology 
only  U.S.  firms  can  offer,  Libya,  Iraq  and 
Syria  won't  have  much  to  do  with  Americans 
either. 

Even  high  technology  projects,  once  the 
bastion  of  only  a  few  American  firms,  have 
been  lost  to  a  growing  list  of  competitors. 
"We're  rapidly  losing  the  technical  advantage 
we  had  about  five  years  ago,"  says  a  Bechtel 
manager  in  the  Mideast.  Currently,  about  20 
companies  aroimd  the  world  can  do  that  kind 
of  work,  he  says.  "They're  learning  the  busi- 
ness out  here  in  the  Mideast  and  now  the 
competition  is  awesome  wherever  you  go  for 
highly  sophisticated  work." 

One  result  of  the  intense  competition,  says 
an  American  architect  with  long  experience 
In  the  Mideast,  is  that  companies  like  Bechtel 
and  Fluor  Corp.  can't  compete  if  they  buy 
U.S.  products.  "The  state  of  the  art  Is  not 
American,"  he  says. 

Statements  like  that  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  must  be  other  reasons  for  the 
decline,  beyond  geography,  competition  and 
difficult  working  conditions.  U.S.  contractors 
are  accustomed  to  working  in  Inhospitable 
areas.  They've  been  shot  at  in  Zaire,  delivered 
millions  of  tons  of  equipment  and  materials 
Into  the  Jungles  of  South  America,  trained 
thousands  of  laborers  In  the  Philippines  and 
seen  their  assets  expropriated  in  Peru,  China 
and  elsewhere. 

The  real  answer  is  American  arrogance  in 
assuming  U.S.  political  and  economic  Influ- 
ence Is  sufficient  to  sway  contract  decisions 
and  that  U.S.  products  and  technical  know- 
how  are  superior. 

The  arrogance  begins  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  Ignoring  the  Importance  of  reclaim- 
ing petrodollars  by  exploiting  the  •400-bil- 
llon-to-9500-billlon  Mideast  construction 
market:  for  unilaterally  legislating  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  business  ethics,  human  rights 
policies,  environmental  regulations  and  tax 
philosophies;  and  for  assuming  that  the 
American  public  will  tighten  its  belt  another 
notch  while  the  Japanese,  Europeans  and 
South  Koreans  are  busy  tooling  up  for  more 
and  more  Mideast  exports. 

(Japan  has  a  300%  freight  rate  advantage 
over  U.S.  firms  on  export  shipments.  Like- 
wise, organized  foreign  exporter  representa- 
tives in  Europe  and  In  the  Far  East  use 
cartel-like  power  to  keep  rates  down.  In  the 
U.S.,  official  govertament  cargo  often  crowds 
out  private  export  goods  on  U.S.  flag  carriers, 
allowing  them  to  exact  premium  rates  for 
what  space  remains.) 

It's  arroigance  on  the  part  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturers for  allowing  their  technology,  their 
physical  plant  and  their  attitudes  about  ex- 
ports to  remain  old;  for  clinging  to  the 
church-state  separation  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment so  desperately  that  few  even  know 
how  to  get  help  from  Washington;  and  for 
not  reacting  as  their  products  fall  from  grace 
In  the  international  marketplace. 

(An  internal  study  done  by  Fluor  Corp.. 
Irvine.  Calif.,  ranks  U.S.  manufacturers  fifth 
in  the  world  In  terms  of  reliability  of  supply, 
getting  what  you  pay  for.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  according  to  Kaiser  Engineers, 
Oakland.  Calif.,  fully  64  percent  of  the  ce- 
ment plants  under  construction  in  the  U.S. 
today  use  Japanese  technology  for  a  major 
component. ) 

And  finally,  it's  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  construction  Industry  for  falling  to 
develop  the  kind  of  salesmanship,  market 
analysis  techniques  and  work  ethic  required 
to  be  successful  in  a  truly  competitive  Inter- 
national marketplace. 

( According  to  Oearge  B.  Gray,  former  head 
of  the  Corps'  Saudi  operation  and  now  in 
Joint  venture  with  a  Saudi  contractor  bid- 
ding highway  work,  most  American  contrac- 
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tors  seeking  Mideast  contracts  don't  send  top 
decision-makers  to  negotiate  terms,  they 
don't  collect  and  analyze  competitors'  bids, 
they  don't  move  quickly  enough  among  the 
Saudi  ministries  to  know  what's  coming  up 
for  bid  and  they  overestimate  Mideast  con- 
struction costs.  "The  executives  don't  want 
to  give  it  a  real  go  over  there  and  that's  fine." 
he  says,  "but  then  they  shouldn't  come  home 
and  bitch." 

On  another  level,  says  a  UB.  architect, 
"American  contractors  know  how  to  get  to 
the  bottom  line  with  a  Texan,  but  their 
ethnocentrlsm  or  preludlce  makes  them  un- 
able to  deal  effectively  with  an  Arab." 

There  axe  exceptions,  of  course,  and  many 
reasons — all  of  them  good — for  each  of  these 
fallings.  The  causes  are  tied  In  the  complex 
knots  of  worldwide  political,  Industrial  and 
economic  history.  Yet  the  overriding  fact 
remains  that  until  American  attitudes 
change,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  see  oil  and 
other  import  bills  far  larger  than  export 
earnings.  No  country  can  suffer  that  imbal- 
ance long  without  succumbing  to  the  sick- 
ness of  inflation  and  recession. 

GUNS    vs.    MORTAR 

Beyond  the  effects  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, the  failure  of  the  U.S.  to  secure  a  slg- 
nlflcant  portion  of  the  Mideast  construction 
market  has  had  another  less  apparent,  but 
possibly  more  dangerous  effect.  U.S.  arms 
exports  to  the  volatile  Mideast  have  picked 
up  considerably  in  the  past  two  years,  even 
after  the  cancellation  of  ^12  billion  in  Ira- 
nian arms  orders  and  the  evacuation  of  most 
of  the  10,000  technicians  employed  as  advis- 
ers on  Iranian  weapons  projects. 

Well-organized  pressure  from  the  defense 
lobby  and  from  the  Treasury  and  Commerce 
departments,  seeking  to  reclaim  petrodollars 
through  arms  expcwts.  forced  President  Car- 
ter to  renege  on  his  campaign  promise  and. 
upon  entering  the  White  House,  his  policy 
of  arms  restraint.  The  pressures  to  balance 
the  oil  Import  drain  were  too  great.  The 
result  has  been  the  signing  this  year  of  a 
»3.7-blllion  arms  package  for  Israel  and 
Egypt,  more  than  •«  billion  for  the  Saudis, 
and  the  addition  of  three  new  arms  cus- 
tomers, Oman,  North  Yemen  and  Sudan. 

Had  U.S.  contractors  been  able  to  sign  up 
a  share  of  the  Mideast  construction  market 
on  a  par  with  their  capabilities — say  25 
percent  of  the  total — and  if  that  share  could 
be  maintained  throughout  the  1980s,  by  pro- 
moting construction  exports,  for  example. 
Carter  could  have  counted  on  some  (125 
billion  in  Mideast  trade  in  steel  and  con- 
crete. In  its  absence,  he  had  little  choice  but 
to  go  with  F-16's. 

Carter  inherited  the  Mideast  arms  buildup 
from  his  predecessors.  He  also  inherited  a 
bureaucracy  with  an  almost  absentmlnded 
Indifference  to  construction  exports  and  a 
system  of  laws  and  regulations  that  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  many  contractors 
from  even  seeking  foreign  work.  By  com- 
parison, the  rest  of  the  Industrialized  world 
and  some  less  developed  countries  have 
formed  what  in  effect  are  government-con- 
tractor teams  to  promote  exports.  "We're 
really  competing  against  foreign  povern- 
ments  out  there."  says  H.  Neal  Spencer,  head 
of  Morris-Knudsen,  Inc.'s  international  di- 
vision. 

NO   EXPORT  GROWTH 

U.8.  export  growth  for  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  been  negligible  since  1974.  Com- 
pared to  the  13.5  percent  average  increase 
In  imports  over  the  past  five  years,  exports 
have  grown  at  7  percent  a  year,  not  enouph 
for  any  real  gain  in  sales.  In  addition  to  the 
Mideast,  the  total  U.S.  export  market  share 
has  dropped  since  1977  In  Japan,  Italy,  the 


Netherlands,  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, India  and  Korea. 

The  U.S.  government  spends  less  each 
year  to  promote  manufactured  exports  than 
do  the  governments  of  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy  and  France.  For  each  •! 
million  of  manufactured  exports  France  and 
Japan  spend  about  •eoO;  Italy  spxends  about 
•  1,400;  and  the  British  spend  ^2,500.  The 
U.S.  spends  ^340. 

One  key  to  the  success  of  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  In  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere  is  their  governments'  liberal  ex- 
port financing  packages. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1977,  for  exaii4>le. 
official  French  government  support  for  ex- 
ports totaled  •18.6  bUllon.  Washington  of- 
fered ^2.7  billion.  The  gap  narrowed  some- 
what during  the  same  period  in  1978,  •11.7 
billion  for  the  French  vs.  ^4.1  billion  for  the 
U.S.,  but  the  use  of  unofficial  "predatory" 
financing  by  Paris  stepped  up  considerably 
during  that  time. 

Six  loans  involving  mixed  credits,  the  com- 
bining of  official  export  financing  and  foreign 
aid  into  concessionary  loans  tied  to  procure- 
ment, were  offered  by  the  French  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1978  and  resulted  in  9605  mil- 
lion worth  of  French  contracts  in  the  Mid- 
east, South  America  and  Africa.  The  British 
have  set  aside  5  percent  of  their  foreign  aid 
for  mixed  credits.  By  comparison,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  U.S.  agency  charged  with 
export  financing,  has  offered  two  such  con- 
cessionary low-interest,  long-term  loans,  to 
Cyprus  and  Tunisia,  that  resulted  in  •104.5 
million  in  contracts  tied  to  exports. 

EX-IM    EFFORTS    THWARTED 

Ex-Im  is  working  to  Increase  its  lending 
authority  and  the  scope  of  the  kinds  of 
credits  and  terms  it  can  offer.  Yet  its  hands 
are  tied  by  Congress,  which  decides  the 
agency's  annual  appropriation.  In  its  March, 
1979.  report  to  Congress  on  export  credit 
competition.  E:x-Im  concluded  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  ex- 
ports and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
porter, the  U.S.  is  "not  only  uncompetitive 
with  the  principal  foreign  export  credit  agen- 
cies, but  also  is  making  little  progress  to 
narrow  the  gap."  The  reason — "Like  many 
other  U.S.  government  programs,  Eximbank 
is  subject  to  an  extraordinary  number  of 
legal  and  statutory  controls." 

Ex-Im's  1980  appropriation  is  94.2  billion, 
and  9500  million  of  that  Is  already  com- 
mitted for  a  nuclear  power  loan  to  Korea 
made  earlier  this  year.  Says  Ex-Im  director 
Donald  E.  Stlngel,  "Unless  we  get  more  money 
you're  going  to  see  U.S.  contractors  losing 
out  more  and  more  on  export  business." 

Another  federal  bureaucracy  with  some 
responsibility  for  promoting  exports,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID) ,  is  working  tenuously  vinder  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress  will  continue  fund- 
ing it.  AID'S  1980  appropriation  has  been 
held  up  in  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  for  months  and  the  prospects  for 
a  decision  soon  are  considered  remote. 

In  addition,  the  agency  is  directed  by  Con- 
gress to  allow  contractors  from  certain  lesser 
developed  countries  to  bid  on  AID-financed 
projects.  The  result,  according  to  AGC,  is 
that  the  U.S.  is  financing  some  ^25  million 
a  year  of  Mideast  projects  that  are  being 
built  by  Koreans. 

"We're  trying  to  set  a  good  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  again,  and  again  it 
doesn't  work,"  says  an  AID  engineer  in 
Washington. 

Beyond  limited  export  financing  Incen- 
tives, the  key  disincentives  thrust  on  Ameri- 
can contractors  seeking  foreign  work  are 
federal  taxation  of  expatriate  workers  and 
arbitrary  statutes. 


The  V3.  la  the  only  major  exporter  In  the 
world  tb»t  taxes  its  expatriate  workers' 
foreign  Income.  The  Philippines,  for  example, 
adopted  much  of  the  VS.  tax  system  after 
World  War  n,  but  as  soon  as  its  contractors 
began  seeking  work  outside  the  country,  the 
taxation  of  workers'  foreign  income  was 
dropped.  Contractors  found  they  couldn't 
comnete  otherwise. 

Because  of  the  tax  burden,  VS.  contractors 
working  In  the  Mideast  have  Increasingly 
been  forced  to  hire  engineers  and  majMgera 
from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  In- 
stead of  Americans  in  order  to  stay  competi- 
tive there.  According  to  Johnle  H.  Jones, 
executive  vice  president  of  J.  A.  Jones  Con- 
struction Co..  Charlotte.  N.C..  a  VS.  con- 
tractor would  have  to  pay  a  middle-manage- 
ment American  employee  •62,500  for  that 
person  to  take  home  ^27,480.  By  a  comparison, 
a  West  German  contractor  would  have  to  pay 
Its  manager  ^36,700  and  that  would  net  him 
a  ^29,244  income. 

NO  HELP  VmOM  WASHINOTON 

Any  relief  from  Washington  is  a  long  shot. 
"Senator  Proxmlre  is  very,  very  rtiuctant  to 
support  what  he  considers  a  loophcde — rich 
Americans  living  abroad  getting  richer,"  says 
Robert  W.  Russell,  a  staff  member  In  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  chaired  by  Proxmlre.  "Some 
cleanin'?  up  of  the  statute  is  under  way  but 
I  don't  think  the  people  working  in  the  Mid- 
east are  going  to  get  much  help,"  he  says. 

Proxmlre  has  also  played  a  part  In  assur- 
ing that  American  businessmen  are  limited 
to  some  minor  palm-greasing  and  paying 
only  certain  kinds  of  agent's  fees  when  they 
work  abroad.  And  contractor  executives  who 
argue  that  they're  loelng  jobs  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  business  a  different  way 
end  up  in  a  Catch-22  situation.  "If  you  start 
citing  Instances,  the  people  like  Proxmlre 
have  got  you.  If  you  say  you've  loet  business 
due  to  bribes,  he  says  you're  advocating 
bribery,"  says  Jack  Richards,  a  Pullman,  Inc. 
vice  president  based  In  Washington.  D.C. 

"In  the  rest  of  the  world  you  dont  pay 
commissions  to  the  seUer,  it  goes  to  the 
buyer.  It's  a  different  morality  and  that's  the 
way  it  is,"  says  Richards.  Limited  discus- 
sions are  under  way  in  the  United  Nations 
and  among  countries  belonging  to  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  to  eliminate  bribery  as  a  way  of 
doing  business  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
meantime,  says  Richards.  "Our  foreign  com- 
petitlors  are  getting  the  work." 

INSURANCE,  BANK  GUARANTXXS 

Besides  taxes  and  antibrlbery  statutes, 
U.S.  contractors  find  themselves  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  on  other  fronts  as  well. 
Securing  political  risk  insurance,  bank  g\iar- 
antees  for  bids,  performance  bonds  and  ad- 
vance payment  bonds  are  all  made  more  dif- 
ficult for  UJS.  contractors  than  their  com- 
petitlors. 

"We  haven't  been  able  to  get  political  risk 
Insurance  for  any  country  in  the  Mideast," 
says  Morrison-Knudsen's  Spencer,  adding, 
"None  ot  our  U.S.  competitors  have  it  either." 
And,  whereas  U.S.  contractors'  competitors 
in  the  Mideast  can  secure  bonding  and 
bank  guarantees  almost  at  request  from 
their  governments  or  from  export  trade 
organizations.  U.S.  firms  must  follow  an 
arduous  bureaucratic  process  that,  tor  many, 
rules  out  even  trying. 

"Unless  we  can  get  the  same  coverage 
our  European  and  Asian  ccxnpetitors  get,  we 
have  to  add  the  risks  to  our  contingencies 
and  that  rules  out  serious  competition  from 
U.S.  contractors."  says  Spencer. 

Basically,  what  it  all  comes  down  to  Is 
that  fOT  a  host  of  reasons  most  U.8.  con- 
tractors are  not  competitive  In  the  BiCldeast. 
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Tbe  long-term  effect  U  likely  to  be  the 
building  up  of  a  formidable  force  of  very 
competitive  European,  Japanese,  South 
Korean  and  other  Asian  contract(»8  now 
learning  their  trade  In  the  Mideast.  For  the 
moment,  most  are  content  to  satisfy  their 
governments'  thirst  for  foreign  exchange  by 
taking  on  projecte  there.  But  what  about 
the  future? 

"When  the  work  in  the  Mideast  dries  up. 
where  are  they  going  to  come  next?"  asks 
Oeorge  Stockton,  head  of  AOC's  Internation- 
al division.  "To  the  fairest,  largest,  most 
open  construction  market  In  the  world,  the 
VS." 

Last  June,  Ohbayashl-Ouml.  Ltd.,  Tc^o, 
underbid  America's  top  tunnelers  to  take 
$23.6  million  worth  of  work  on  two  San 
Francisco  sewer  jobs. 

Vagttk  Domestic  PRocrniEMKMT  Connzction 

HATTNTS   COMSTmiTCTXON 

The  key  to  convincing  Washington  al  the 
importance  of  constructor  exports  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  Industry  to  demonstrate  au- 
thoritatively how  much  domestic  business 
Is  generated  when  foreign  contracts  are 
signed.  Yet.  such  concrete  figures  have  never 
been  gathered  by  any  federal  agency  or  by 
contractor  associations. 

In  testimony  before  Congress,  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  and  the  National 
Constructors  Association,  the  two  trade  or- 
ganizations pushing  hardest  for  export  in- 
centives, xisually  cite  a  figure  for  all  industry 
developed  by  the  Commerce  Department: 
for  every  »!  bllUon  in  exports,  40,000  U.S. 
Jobs  are  created.  But  because  of  the  varied 
nature  of  construction,  and  the  fact  that 
some  firms  depend  heavily  on  the  interna- 
tional market  for  procxirement.  few  con- 
gressmen are  convinced  by  Commerce's 
figure. 

"I  don't  think  there's  sufficient  under- 
standing yet  of  the  Importance  of  construc- 


tion In  promoting  exports,"  says  Robert  W. 
Russell,  with  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
staff. 

WHY    NtTMBERS   ABE   SCARCE 

The  failure  of  construction  trade  associa- 
tions to  gather  the  information  on  domestic 
procurement  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Commerce  figure — 
It's  probably  high  for  construction. 

There  are  other  reasons,  as  well.  "I  think 
Its  basically  Ignorance  of  the  Importance  of 
doing  such  a  study,"  says  Joseph  C.  Story,  a 
private  consultant  now  working  in  Wash- 
ington after  spending  years  with  the  Arabian 
Amsrican  Oil  Co.  in  Saudi  Arabia.  He 
recounts  how  the  American  Businessmen's 
Group  in  Riyadh  had  at  one  time  tried  to 
gather  procurement  information  but  failed 
after  contractor  interest  fizzled. 

While  the  proportion  of  materials.  Installed 
machinery  and  construction  equipment 
required  on  a  Mideast  Job  may  be  as  high  as 
60  i>ercent  of  the  contract  value,  where  those 
commodities  are  purchased  depends  on  which 
country  the  project  financing  comes  from,  on 
the  construction  buyers  preference  and  on 
the  sophistication  of  the  contractors  pro- 
curement network. 

According  to  a  Fluor  Corp.  executive,  as 
contractors  become  mcn-e  experienced  with 
the  international  market,  they  develop  ties 
with  foreign  suppliers  that  sometimes  offer 
better  merchandise  at  lower  costs.  "On  a 
Mideast  job,  we'd  be  buying  a  lot  more  out 
of  Japan  and  Europe  than  we  did  10  years 
ago,"  he  says. 

An  internal  Fluor  study  shows  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  rank  fifth  In  the  world 
in  terms  of  rellabUlty  of  supply.  "The  lack 
of  domestic  work  has  put  a  lot  of  U.S.  shops 
In  a  price  crunch  and  one  of  the  first  things 
to  go  Is  quality  control."  he  says,  adding, 
"If  we  buy  it  hM-e,  we've  got  to  spend  a  lot 
more  man-hoiurs  inspecting  the  work.  That's 
not  the  case  in  Japan.", 

HOW  THE  MARKET  IS  SHARED  IN  THE  MIDEAST 
(Contract  awards  in  millions  of  dollars! 
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The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  many 
U.S.  contractors  do  procure  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  materials  and  equipment  at 
home.  Of  $124.8  million  worth  of  goods  pur- 
chased by  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.. 
Charlotte,  N.C..  for  foreign  work  from  1975 
to  1978.  89  percent  or  $111  million  worth  was 
bought  In  the  U.S.  "We  know  the  U.S.  market 
tjest.  so  we  buy  at  home."  says  Johnle  H. 
Jones,  executive  vice  president. 

An  Aramco  study  of  the  Saudi  construc- 
tion market  puts  the  percentage  of  procure- 
ment in  the  U.S.  by  all  U.S.  contractors 
working  in  Saudi  Arabia  at  60  percent  for 
materials  and  at  82  percent  for  construction 
and  transport  equipment.  For  local  suppliers, 
those  based  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Aramco  figures 
6  percent  of  their  materials.  33  percent  of 
the  installed  machinery  they  sell.  37  percent 
of  the  cranes,  dirt  movers  and  other  con- 
struction equipment  and  20  percent  of  the 
transport  equipment  are  procured  from  U.S. 
suppliers. 

Aramco's  own  procurement  figures,  how- 
ever, refiect  the  fact  that  many  of  Its  con- 
tractors come  from  the  ranks  of  U.S.  giants 
and  that  Its  own  procurement  group,  basic- 
ally Exxon  Corp..  is  probably  the  most 
sophisticated  in  the  world.  Of  all  materials 
and  equipment  imported  for  Aramco's  Saudi 
projects,  some  35  percent  is  procured  from 
U.S.  firms.  It  Is  unclear  from  the  study 
whether  all  the  goods  are  manufactured  in 
the  U.S.  or  whether  some  may  be  Imported 
from  U.S. -owned  shops  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

To  put  these  figiues  in  perspective,  Aramco 
figures  80.1  million  tons  of  Imported  mate- 
rials and  equipment  costing  $69.4  billion  will 
be  required  to  support  $109.6  billion  worth 
of  construction  In  Saudi  Arabia  between 
1976  and  1980.  The  U.S.  share  over  the  five- 
year  period  Is  forecast  at  $18.7  billion  or  27 
percent  of  the  total.  All  of  these  figures  are 
expressed  in  1975  dollars. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    COAL    AN    ALTER- 
NATIVE TO  OIL 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Governor  of  my  home  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dick  Thomburgh,  convened  a 
conference  to  discuss  means  for  increas- 
ing the  utilization  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
as  a  domestic  energy  alternative.  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania  have  come  to 
realize  that  coal  has  the  potential  to 
significantly  reduce  our  Nation's  danger- 
ous dependence  on  imported  oil.  I  com- 
mend Governor  Thomburgh  for  making 
a  commitment  to  implement  policies  in 


Pennsylvania  which  will  encourage  the 
utilization  of  Pennsylvania's  vast  coal 
resources.  Several  steps  have  been  taken 
already  by  the  State  which  will  have  a 
positive  impact  on  Pennsylvania's  coal 
industry  and  I  intend  to  work  with  the 
Governor  and  county  and  local  ofBc'als 
to  see  that  Federal  policies  do  not  hinder, 
but  rather  support  the  efforts  being 
undertaken  in  the  State. 

As  the  Nation's  second  largest  con- 
sumer and  third  largest  producer  of  coal, 
Pennsylvania  historically  has  a  strong 
commitment  to  depending  on  coal  for  its 
energy  needs.  However,  in  spite  of  the 


impressive  ranking  of  Pennsylvania  in 
terms  of  national  coal  production  and 
utilization,  there  is  much  more  that  can 
be  done  to  increase  the  utilization  of 
coal  within  the  State. 

Recently,  the  Caterpillar  Co.  and  How- 
met  Aluminium  Corp.  installed  anthra- 
cite-Pred  coal  gasification  units  at  their 
facilities.  In  addition,  several  localities, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Energy,  have  imdertaken  the  construc- 
tion of  demonstration  size  fluidized-bed 
plants  to  generate  steam  for  city  heating 
plants  or  industrial  process  applications. 
These  efforts  arc  examples  of  new  ways 
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In  which  coal  can  be  used.  However,  re- 
gardless of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  developing  new  technoTbgy,  the 
quickest  way  to  increase  coal  utilization 
is  to  convert  existing  boilers  which  are 
coal-capable,  but  currently  are  burning 
oil  or  natural  gas  back  to  coal. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Carter  indicated  that  he  will 
send  legislation  to  Congress  authorizing 
$12  billion  for  aid  to  utilities  who  con- 
vert oil  or  natural-gas-fired  units  that 
are  coal-capable  to  coal.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  fulfill  his  commitment  soon  and 
that  Congress  will  enact  this  legislation 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  many  speeches  have 
been  given  extolling  the  energy  potential 
of  domestic  coal  resources,  yet  coal  pro- 
duction has  not  grown  anywhere  near 
what  the  Department  of  Energy  antici- 
pated. In  fact,  tens  of  thousands  of  coal 
miners  are  unemployed  and  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  suffering  from  excess  capacity 
of  nearly  150  million  tons.  The  potential 
of  coal  has  not  been  realized  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  many  of  which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  action  of  the  Federal 
(jovemment. 

Coal  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  reducing  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  However,  if  we  are  to  realize 
this  potential  we  must  make  the  same 
commitment  to  the  development  of  coal 
on  a  national  level  that  CSovemor  Thom- 
burgp  has  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  commitment  can  be  demonstrated 
by  enacting  legislation  which  makes  coal 
the  fuel  of  preference  of  industrial  and 
utility  boilers,  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  transportation  sys- 
tem for  coal  and  promotes  technological 
improvements  in  the  mining,  conversion, 
and  direct  utilization  of  coal. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  time  to  read  the  re- 
ma.'ks  made  by  Governor  Thomburgh 
at  the  opening  of  the  conference  which 
make  a  compelling  case  for  increased 
coal  utilization  while  underscoring  the 
need  for  a  strong  conunitment  by  the 
Government  if  our  goals  are  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Governor 
Thomburgh's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  by  Dick  Thornburgh 

Welcome  to  the  Governor's  Coal  Confer- 
ence. 

Those  who  belieVe  that  politicians  avtoid 
controversy  should  take  a  lo<A  around  this 
room. 

This  Is  probably  the  most  diverse  gather- 
ing of  views  on  any  one  object — since  Jerry 
Brown  meditated  alone. 

Back  in  the  "bad  or  days"  of  the  seventies, 
some  of  you  accused  others  of  fouling  the 
environment;  others  accused  some  of 
strangling  free  enterprise;  many  accused  a 
few  of  exploiting  honest  labor;  a  few  accused 
many  of  abusing  good  Jobs,  and  virtually  all 
accused  government  of  every  blunder  in  the 
book. 

Perhaps  you  can  understand,  then,  that  at 
this  particular  moment.  I  envy  the  guy  who 
cancelled  out  because  of  chicken  pox. 

As  Lincoln  might  have  said;  at  least  he 
had  something  he  could  give  everybody. 

Indies  and  gentlemen,  the  truth  Is  that  I 
have  very  little  to  give,  but  a  great  deal  to 
ask  of  you  today. 
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For  you  have  gathered  here  to  discuss  a 
question  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  sepa- 
rate Interests  of  miners,  workers,  environ- 
mentalists, utilities,  or  even  those  hand- 
wringing  bureaucrats  who  keep  recycling 
reports  on  reports  from  the  courthouse  to 
the  state  hovise  to  tbe  White  House  and  back 
again. 

It's  a  question  that  this  Commonwealth 
largely  ignored  seven  years  ago — when  the 
Arab  world  informed  us,  by  embargo,  that 
our  addiction  to  otl  was  nearing  the  point  of 
no  return. 

It's  a  question  we  took  too  lightly  in  the 
years  that  followed — when  Pennsylvania 
faced  the  threat  of  Jobs  and  businesses  fall- 
ing victim  to  tbe  Inflated  cost  of  fuel. 

It's  a  question  that  rose  to  its  rightful 
place  at  the  top  of  our  agenda  only  last 
year — when  Three  Mile  Island  and  three- 
mile  gas  lines  demonstrated  the  enormity  of 
our  neglect. 

The  question,  of  course.  Is  this:  What  can 
we  do;  what  might  we  do.  and  what  must  we 
do  to  overcome  the  problems  and  fulfill  tbe 
promise  of  Pennsylvania  coal  as  a  source  of 
energy  and  Jobs  for  Pennsylvania's  people? 

I  won't  ask  you  to  relive  the  nuclear 
trauma  of  March  28.  1979. 

Nor  do  I  feel  the  need  to  review  the  fuel 
pump  panic  of  the  summer  that  followed. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  as  I 
have  to  others,  that  I  don't  intend  to  see 
Pennsylvania  face  another  Three  Mile  Is- 
land. I  don't  Intend  to  see  Pennsylvania 
permanently  crippled  by  the  potentates  of 
foreign  oil.  And  I  don't  Intend  to  preside 
over  a  state  of  Joblessness  and  despair  in  the 
difficult  decade  ahead. 

This  Is  why  I've  asked  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  people  of  our  Common- 
wealth, to  Join  in  what  may  become  the 
most  ambitious  energy  diversification  effort 
in  America.  We  seek  to  make  Iranian  poli- 
tics and  Iranian  oil  as  Irrelevant  to  us  as 
Dale  Carnegie  has  been  to  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini. 

We  also  seek  to  be  prepared  for  whatever 
verdict — be  it  good  or  ill — might  emerge 
from  the  continuing  national  debate  over 
nuclear  power. 

We  seek  these  things,  not  as  a  matter  of 
philosophy  or  choice,  but  as  a  matter  of  need. 

We  need  to  conserve  our  energy  resources 
in  Pennsylvania  as  never  before — because 
conservation  is  the  cheapest,  cleanest  and 
most  immediately  promising  of  all  tbe  alter- 
natives available  today. 

We  need  to  tap  the  sun.  the  earth,  the 
water  and  the  wind  as  never  before — for 
those  are  the  sources  of  new  power  that  will 
be  with  us  forever.  If  we  but  handle  them 
with  care. 

We  need  to  convert  Pennsylvania  grain 
Into  Pennsylvania  gasohol  as  never  before — 
because  doing  so  would  help  keep  our  farm- 
ers farming,  our  tourists  toxiring.  and  our 
workers  working  for  untold  years  to  come. 

We  need,  in  other  words,  to  tap  every 
energy  alternative  available — from  sunshine 
to  moonshine — because  the  diversity  of  our 
response  to  this  crisis  will  surely  define  the 
horizon  of  our  success. 

And  most  of  all.  that  means  coal,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  that  means  coal. 

For  if  it's  true,  as  they  say,  that  "there's 
no  fuel  like  an  old  fuel,"  then  it's  time  we 
stopped  fooling  around  with  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  energy  America  will  ever 
have. 

We  all  know  the  problems  we  face  as  we 
enter  the  second  century  of  our  coal  industry 
here  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  know  that  the  environmental  abuses 
of  the  first  century  are  gone  with  the  wind, 
because  the  wind  itself  has  been  claimed  as 
the  property  of  us  all. 

We  know  abcut  the  arguments  over  acid 
rain  and  drain  and  what  they  may  or  may 


not  be  doing  to  our  rivers  and  farmland  and 
trees. 

We  know,  and  we  worry,  about  carbon 
dioxide  and  those  incredible  stories  that 
predict  a  melting  of  the  polar  Ice  caps. 

We  also  know  that  whUe  environmental 
questions  may  be  the  toughest  of  our  prob- 
lems, they're  not  the  only  ones  standing  be- 
tween coal  and  those  who  would  use  It. 

The  creation  of  new  markets  for  coal  wUl 
tje  worthless  if  we  can't  move  the  coal  to 
market. 

The  recruiting  of  new  ctistomers  will  be 
dlfllcult.  if  we  can't  produce  a  lasting  alli- 
ance for  jobs  between  management  and 
labor. 

The  displacement  of  oil  we  seek  wiU  be 
Impossible,  If  regulatory  whims  and  fiscal 
policies  make  coal  a  poor  competitor  in  tbe 
arenas  of  cost  and  pricing. 

But  of  greatest  concern  to  me  today  is  a 
problem  that  seems  to  feed  and  sustain  all 
the  others — our  failure  to  come  together, 
in  a  Commonwealth  consensus,  and  give  our 
most  abundant  energy  resource  the  support 
and  attention  it  needs  and  deserves. 

This  is  why  I've  asked  you  here  this  week. 
I  don't  expect  you  to  come  up  with  all  the 
right  answers,  but  I  do  hope  you  wUl  ask 
the  right  questions — not  only  of  one  another, 
but  of  yourselves  as  well. 

I  hope  that  you,  at  a  minimum,  wlU  tie 
each  of  our  problems  to  those  who  have  tbe 
responslbUlty,  and  the  capability  to  provide 
solutions,  for  a  change. 

For  if  the  dream  of  a  new  day  for  Penn- 
sylvania coal  is  ever  to  come  true,  ours  may 
be  the  last  generation  that  can  make  it  so. 

We've  been  trying,  at  the  state  level,  to  do 
what  we  can : 

We  have  committed  the  new  state  office 
building  In  Reading,  for  Instance,  to  coal, 
and  we're  studying  the  possible  conversion 
to  coal  of  oil-fired  boUers  in  28  existing 
facilities. 

We  have  asked  the  General  Assembly  for 
a  credit  on  the  raUroad  gross  receipts  tax  to 
stimulate  investment  In  our  long-neglected 
roadbeds  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  cut  red  tape  and  broken  ground 
on  an  anthracite  gasification  plant  near 
Hazleton,  and  we've  persuaded  EPA  to  lift 
misdirected  restrictions  on  anthracite,  tbe 
cleanest  of  all  Pennsylvania  coal. 

We  have  granted  greater  fiexibUlty  to  steel 
and  other  coal -burning  customers  in  choos- 
ing the  ways  In  which  they  wUl  meet  air 
quality  standards. 

We  have  drastically  cut  tbe  backog  of  mine 
drainage  applications  and   mining  permits. 

We  have  adopted  regulations  permitting 
the  use  of  higher  sulfur  coal  in  certain  areas. 

We  have  asked  tbe  General  Assembly  to 
give  us  legislation  to  assert  state  primacy 
over  regulation  of  surface  mining  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

We  have  sued  EPA  for  allowing  West  Vir- 
ginia to  use  us  as  the  repository  of  its  air 
pollution,  and  we've  made  it  clear  that  we 
don't  Intend  to  tolerate  continued  discrimi- 
nation borne  of  east-bound  winds  and  hide- 
bound bureaucrats. 

We  have  asked  the  General  Assembly  to 
create  a  "Pennsylvania  Energy  Development 
Authority" — PEDA — to  serve  as  a  source  of 
financial,  technical  and  legal  assistance  to 
those  who  would  develop  our  coal  and  other 
energy  alternatives. 

We  have  asked  Congress  to  create  an 
Energy  Corporation  of  the  Northeast — 
ENCONO — to  provide  federal  guarantees  for 
needed  energy  Investments  and  to  coordinate 
our  efforts  on  a  regional  scale. 

And  we  have  urged  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration to  place  greater  emphasis  on  coal  re- 
lated research,  development,  regulatory  re- 
form, transportation  and  financial  assist- 
ance. 

More  recently,  of  course,  I  have  read  the 
papers  that  were  prepared  for  you  In  advance 
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of  this  conference,  prepared,  I  might  add, 
not  by  government  officials,  but  by  concerned 
citizens  from  each  group  represented  here 
today. 

I  find  the  case  some  of  them  make  for 
centralizing  our  approach  to  the  research 
And  marketing  of  coal  to  be  especially  per- 
suasive, and  I  look,  with  anticipation,  for 
more  ideas  on  how  this  might  be  done. 

I  do  Intend  to  designate  a  member  of  my 
new  Washington  office  staff  to  concentrate 
on  federal  coal  policy  and  make  It  his  or  her 
primary  responsibility  In  working  with  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch. 

I'm  also  considering  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  that  would.  In  effect,  designate  Penn- 
sylvania coal  as  the  most-favored  fuel  In 
our  Commonwealth. 

Under  such  a  policy,  utilities,  factories, 
businesses,  cities,  counties,  universities  and 
other  institutions  that  use  or  propose  to  use 
our  coal  might  move  to  the  front  of  the  line 
In  applications  for  appropriate  state  permits 
and  other  forms  of  government  approval  and 
assistance. 

Under  such  a  policy,  an  Independent  body 
like  the  Public  Utility  Commission  might  be 
further  encouraged  to  provide  the  financial 
Incentives  necessary  to  build  new  coal  plants, 
and  to  convert  existing  facilities  to  that  fuel. 

Your  views  on  whether  such  a  policy  would 
be  worth  pursuing  will  be  more  than  wel- 
come, and  I  hope  you  will  place  It  high  on 
your  agenda. 

But  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  there's  only 
so  much  the  state  can  do  to  fulfill  the  dream 
I  hope  we  share. 

And  it's  not  enough  .  .  .  not  nearly  enough. 

There's  no  way  the  state  alone  can  rebuild 
our  ports  and  highways  and  railroads,  or 
overcome  the  financial  and  marketing  prob- 
lems of  coal. 

There's  no  way  the  state  alone  can  pro- 
vide the  research,  experience,  and  money 
that  will  overcome  the  technical  and  envi- 
ronmental problems  of  coal. 

And  there's  certainly  no  way  the  state 
alone  can  wish  away  memories  of  a  not-so- 
distant  past,  and  overcome  the  labor-man- 
agement problems  of  the  coal  industry. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  I  believe  that 
Pennsylvania  can  and  should  become  the 
energy  capital  of  the  Northeast— a  major 
provider  of  fuel  for  our  neighbors,  and  the 
principal  source  of  energy  for  ourselves. 

I  believe  that  oil-fired  generators  can  and 
should  be  fading  away  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania landscape— displaced  by  new  and  con- 
verted power  plants  cleanly  using  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  or  its  derivatives. 

1  believe  that  coal -fired  plants  can  and 
should  be  desglned  and  located  so  that  they 
never  pose  a  threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  people. 

I  believe  the  electric  power  from  these 
rlants  can  and  should  be  delivered  to  urban 
centers  In  ways  that  minimize  dlsruotion  of 
our  forests  and  farms  and  communities. 

I  believe  that  raw  Pennsvlvanla  coal  can 
and  should  be  shipped  for  export  to  north- 
eastern utilities  on  rails  and  barges  and 
other  facilities  these  customers  might  share 
with  Pennsylvania  in  restoring. 

I  believe  that  Pennsylvania  coal  can  and 
should  be  gasified  and  liquified  and  used  as 
methanol  and  other  forms  of  clean  fuel  for 
Pennsylvania  dndi'strles  and  institutions 

I  believe  that  these  and  other  hopes  and 
plans  we  share  today  are  not  beyond  our 
reach. 

But  what  we  believe  and  what  we  achieve 
will  depend,  in  great  part,  on  what  we  do 
from  this  day  forward. 

If  these  things  can  be  done  at  all  it  wUl 
take  us  all  to  do  them. 

It  win  take  nubile  and  private  money  at 
an  levels:  public  and  private  Irnow-how.'  at 
a  levels:  public  and  private  imagination  at 
an  levels:  and  pubHc  and  private  influence. 
at  aU  levels. 
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But  most  of  all.  it  will  take  something 
that's  been  too  little  with  us  in  years  gone 
by — public  and  private  commitment  and  un- 
derstanding every  step  of  the  way. 

I  have  posed  for  you  the  question  this 
conference  was  called  to  consider. 

Suggested  In  that  question  are  a  host  of 
"how  to"  Items:  how  to  deal  vrtth  sulfur: 
how  to  Improve  transportation;  how  to  over- 
come market  barriers,  how  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity; how  to  protect  health  and  safety, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Industry;  how 
to  direct  and  finance  our  technological  ef- 
forts; how  to  shape  our  public  policies,  and 
how  to  mold  our  separate  efforts  and  differ- 
ing views  Into  a  Commonwealth  consensus 
that  serves  all  of  our  people. 

Even  more  Im-ortant  than  the  question, 
in  fact,  Is  the  spirit  In  which  we  consider  it. 

The  challenge  before  each  of  us — regard- 
less of  Interest  or  affiliation — is  to  put  the 
"bad  or  days"  of  discord  truly  behind  us, 
to  be  willing  to  Usten  as  well  as  instruct, 
willing  to  rethink  as  well  as  react  and,  above 
all,  to  be  willing  to  give  as  well  as  receive. 

This  Is  the  spirit  I  hope  to  leave  you  with 
now. 

If  It's  true,  as  someone  wrote,  that  we've 
reached  an  "era  of  limits  "  In  the  history  of 
civilization,  there  is  one  limit  we  must  never 
allow  ourselves  to  accept. 

Let  It  never  be  said  that  any  challenge  was 
so  great,  so  complex,  and  so  overwhelming 
that  It  finally  exceeded  the  limits  of  our 
resolve,  as  Pennsylvanlans,  to  Join  together 
when  It  really  counts,  to  survive,  to  pros- 
per, and  prevail. 

Thank  you  for  caring  enough  to  come.  God 
bless  you.  And  good  luck.# 


YOUNG  1979  AGRICULTURAL  SPE- 
CIALTSTS  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM- 
REPORT  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Ur.  President,  the  em- 
bargo of  grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union  raises  the  question  of  its  potential 
effect  on  Soviet  agriculture  and  economy. 
US.  feed  grains  especially  have  been 
cited  as  key  to  Soviet  planning  for  build- 
ing livestock  herds  and  increasing  meat 
production.  Some  dislocation  in  the  ris- 
ing consumer  demand  for  more  and  bet- 
ter quality  protein  sources  has  been  pre- 
dicted as  a  result  of  the  embargo. 

The  fulfillment  of  these  projections 
awaits  to  be  seen.  Although  the  Soviet 
agricultural  economy  may  be  well  under- 
stood by  academicians  and  Sovietologists, 
because  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  closed  so- 
ciety, its  agriculture  and  rural  life  are 
remarkably  little  known  or  understood  by 
Americans  in  general. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  a  report  which  was  recently 
sent  to  me  from  the  National  4-H  Council 
on  the  experiences  of  five  young  Ameri- 
cans who  participated  in  the  young  agri- 
cultural specialists  exchange  program  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  summer  of  1979.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  program,  which 
is  coordinated  by  the  National  4-H  Coun- 
cil in  behalf  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  has  been  canceled  for  1980 
because  of  the  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan. 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  ex- 
change was  an  articulate  and  knowledge- 
able young  man,  Russell  L.  Jesser  from 
Kimberly,  Idaho.  Rusty  visited  me  both 
before  and  after  his  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  report  personally  on  his  ex- 
periences. He  and  the  other  participants 


compiled  a  written  report  on  the  high- 
lights of  the  exchange  program  which 
I  would  Uke  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  report  entitled, 
"1979  Young  Agricultural  Specialists  Ex- 
change Program  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows : 
1979    YouNo    AoBictTLTtniAL    Spbculists   Ex- 
chance  Program  Rsport  to  the  Secretart 
OF  Agricultuke 

INTRODTTCnOK 

For  thirteen  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1979 
five  young  American  agricultural  speclallgu 
from  four  states  lived  and  breathed  the  many 
facets  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  were  part  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Young  Agricultural  Specialists  Exchange 
Program,  conducted  by  Katlonal  4-H  Council 
In  behalf  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Our  exchange  was  made  possible  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  International 
Communication  Agency.  Staff  members  of 
USDA  were  most  helpful  during  our  orienta- 
tion training. 

During  the  summer,  we  visited  and  toured 
15  different  types  of  agricultural  operations 
in  the  republics  of  Byelorussia,  Ukraine, 
Moldavia  and  Georgia.  We  gained  insight  into 
the  implementation  of  the  Soviet  five-year 
plan  for  agriculture,  studied  at  two  different 
university  agricultural  institutes,  observed 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  farms,  both  col- 
lective and  state-owned,  and  participated  in 
the  daily  routines  of  farm  workers  and  their 
families. 

This  report  reflects  some  of  our  Impres- 
sions. While  we  most  likely  visited  the  upper 
10  percent  of  Soviet  farming  operations,  we 
feel  our  experiments  give  insights  into  the 
agriculture  and  life  style  of  the  European  and 
Caucasus  Mountain  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

AGRICtTLTtTRAL    BUSINESS 

In  agriculture,  the  Soviet  best  equals  our 
best.  We  were  awed  by  the  tremendous 
amount  of  time,  energy,  resources  and  capital 
allocated  to  all  phases  of  Soviet  agriculture. 
They  obviously  believe  agriculture  plays  a 
major  role  in  world  policy  and  total  advance- 
ment of  the  Soviet  society. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  carries  out  ex- 
tensive research  and  development,  serious 
problems  persist  In  applying  the  new  tech- 
nology to  actual  practice.  A  major  portion  of 
Soviet  agriculture  still  uses  technology  we 
associated  with  the  farming  of  40  years  ago. 
It  Is  not  uncommon  to  see  on  the  same  farm 
a  massive  400-horsepower  four-wheel -drive 
tractor  puUIng  an  eight-bottom  plow  and  a 
horse  and  cart  carrying  10  men  to  the  fields 
where  they  will  work  with  pitchforks. 

In  part  due  to  heavy  agricultural  sub- 
sidies, average  and  above-average  farms  in 
the  Soviet  Union  manage  to  show  a  profit. 
But  the  controlled  economy  reduces  flexi- 
bility and  affects  efficiency.  Bottlenecks  at 
the  grassroots  level  are  frequent,  since  ap- 
propriate action  cannot  be  taken  by  the  local 
farm  management  even  when  climate  or 
other  conditions  change. 

Government  subsidies 
The  government  uses  a  variety  of  means 
to  subsidize  farms  and  overcome  Inefficient 
factors   In   production.    Some   examples  in- 
clude: 

1.  A  150-horsepower  Soviet  four-wheel- 
drive  tractor  sells  for  4,500  rubles,  con- 
trasted with  8,000  rubles  for  a  small  two- 
door  Soviet  compact  car.  One  director  said. 
"We  need  tractors;  we  don't  need  cars." 

2.  Electricity,  gasoline  and  other  fuels  are 
supplied  to  farms  at  half  the  regular  con- 
sumer price. 

3  Movement  of  peat  soil  (high  in  nitro- 
gen) from  Byelorussia  to  the  Crimea  in  the 
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Ukraine,   more   than   700   miles  away,   costs 
only  10  rubles  per  ton. 

4.  Land  Is  given  to  the  farms,  both  collec- 
tive and  state,  at  no  charge. 

5.  Entire  sprinkler  systems  are  Installed 
for  thousands  of  acres  at  no  charge. 

6.  In  the  summer  of  1978,  the  government 
canceled  SO  million  dollars'  worth  of  low- 
Interest  debts  owed  by  unproductive  farms. 

7.  Milk  is  purchased  by  the  government 
for  92  kopecks  per  gallon,  and  sold  to  con- 
sumers at  86  kopecks  per  gallon. 

Private  plots 
Private  plots  of  from  one-half  to  one-and- 
one-half  acres  are  encouraged.  The  govern- 
ment provides  modern,  covered  market  places 
for  farmers  to  sell  their  products.  Lack  of 
refrigerated  trucks  and  railroad  freight  cars 
gives  added  significance  to  the  markets  as  a 
dally  supplier  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  are  generally  of  better  quality  and 
sell  at  a  higher  price  than  state  and  collec- 
tive farm  produce. 

Crop  production 

Orain  and  cereal  crops  in  most  of  Byelo- 
russia and  the  Ukraine  were  severely  dam- 
aged by  a  drought  during  the  critical  months 
of  May  and  June,  1979.  The  barley  we  helped 
to  harvest  in  Byelorussia  would  have  been 
put  to  pasture,  chopped  for  green  feed  or 
plowed  under  in  the  United  States  under 
similar  circumstances.  Because  of  the  five- 
year  plan,  however,  the  barley,  only  three 
to  five  Inches  high,  with  many  weeds,  was 
harvested  and  yielded  only  10  bushels  per 
acre.  We  were  told  the  grain  and  cereal  pro- 
duction in  1979  would  be  down  25  percent 
from  the  record  crop  of  1978. 

The  drought  also  caused  shortages  In 
green  forage  crops  such  as  com,  alfalfa  and 
grass  hay.  On  three  state  farms,  the  man- 
agement resorted  to  cutting  green  marsh- 
willows  and  bush  branches  up  to  an  inch  In 
diameter  to  produce  more  green  feed — some 
used  directly,  and  some  as  silage. 

A  large  portion  of  the  grain  crop  Is  regu- 
larly harvested  at  20  to  30  per  cent  moisture 
content — far  above  the  U.S.  average  of  13  per- 
cent. This  practice  stems  from  an  Inability 
to  move  the  commodity  from  the  field  to 
distribution  points  because  of  an  acute  short- 
age of  trucks  of  all  sizes.  The  result  Is  a  high 
spoilage  rate. 

Animal  production 

Reliance  on  a  dual-purpose  breed  for  both 
beef  and  milk  production  creates  a  real  prob- 
lem. The  average  rate  of  gain  per  day  (ARC) 
for  the  predominant  breed — the  Black  and 
White— Is  20  per  cent  less  than  the  ARG 
In  the  U.S.  Milk  production  for  a 
majority  of  the  herds  of  the  same  breed  Is 
half  the  U.S.  average.  In  Byelorussia,  feeds 
fall  short  of  necessary  protein  levels  for  con- 
sistently good  production.  Protein  levels  are 
substantially  higher  In  the  Crimea  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  but  production  of 
meat  and  milk  per  day  Isn't  significantly  bet- 
ter. We  found  that  the  Red  Steppe  breed, 
used  extensively  In  the  Crimea,  wasn't  a 
sound  choice  as  a  beef  or  dairy  breed,  either. 
Overall  Production 

We  were  Impressed  with  the  greenhouses 
in  Kiev  and  Simferopol  and  the  beef,  swine 
and  poultry  complexes  In  and  near  Minsk. 
Using  food  wastes  from  Minsk  to  feed  10,000 
head  of  pigs  showed  promise.  Grape,  corn 
and  fruit  production  in  Moldavia  and  Georgia 
also  were  Impressive  In  the  warm  Mediter- 
ranean climate. 

EURAL   SOCIXTI 

Generally,  rural  citizens  are  Isolated  from 
the  world  outside  their  local  community  or 
nearby  town.  Many  workers  have  never 
traveled  more  than  100  miles  from  their 
birthplace.  Most  are  educated,  but  few  have 
advanced  degrees  beyond  the  accepted  10 
years  of  school. 

Agricultural  workers  appear  content  and 


happy.  Without  doubt,  the  standard  of  living  ' 
has  greatly  Improved  In  the  past  35  years.  The 
Soviets  compare  their  situation  today  with 
the  poverty  and  starvation  prevalent  before 
and  during  World  War  U.  Today,  no  one  is 
starving,  and  many  people  dwell  In  new 
apartment  complexes  with  plimnblng,  elec- 
tricity, black-and-white  TV  and  radios.  A  few 
even  own  their  own  cars.  Nevertheless,  half 
the  villagers  live  In  bouses  with  no  running 
water  or  plumbing  faclUtles.  Wood  stlU 
serves  as  a  major  source  of  energy  for  heat- 
ing and  cooking. 

A  typical  Soviet  worker's  schedule  consists 
of  an  eight-hour  day  six  days  per  week,  with 
no  apparent  change,  even  during  crucial 
planting  or  harvesting  periods.  Many  workers 
are  employed  at  menial  taslcs  and  seem  to  be 
"underemployed."  Agriculture  continues  to 
be  labor-intensive,  rather  than  capital-Inten- 
sive. With  few  exceptions,  an  "easy-going" 
approach  Is  taken  by  workers  to  their  jobs. 
They  know  that,  regardless  of  their  farm's 
production,  they  wUl  receive  their  monthly 
pay  checks  and  need  not  fear  being  fired. 

We  found  the  Soviet  people  basically 
friendly,  warm,  hospitable  and  very  curious 
about  the  United  States.  We  are  often  asked 
questions  about  our  economic  system  and 
about  such  political  factors  as  SALT  II. 

Infiatlon  Is  a  fact  of  life,  but  more  serious 
Is  simply  lack  of  goods,  such  as  automobiles. 

Soviet  diets  are  high  In  starch,  and  we 
noted  especially  a  shortage  of  beef  In  the 
cities,  which  was  blamed  on  the  1980  Olym- 
pics. Evidently  beef  Is  being  frozen  and  saved 
for  next  summer. 

The  number-one  social  and  health  problem 
In  the  USSR  Is  alcoholism.  The  government 
recently  doubled  the  price  of  vodka,  but  the 
culture,  traditions,  social  pressure  and  l>ore- 
dom  with  life  and  one's  Job  tend  to  incline 
persons  of  all  ages  to  consume  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. We  also  found  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  farm  workers  smoked  from  one  to  two 
packs  of  cigarettes  per  day. 

CONCLUSION 

We  cannot  overstress  the  Importance  and 
value  of  this  unique  exchange,  which  allows 
Americans  to  see,  live  (we  actually  lived  with 
Soviet  families  during  part  of  the  program) 
and  work  with  the  rural  Soviet  people.  It  pro- 
vides insights  and  understandings  that  sim- 
ply cannot  be  gained  In  any  other  way.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  Soviets  who  live  and 
work  with  rural  families  In  this  country  share 
similar  feelings. 

We  departed  fiom  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
much  greater  appreciation  for  their  problems 
and  accomplishments  in  agriculture  and 
other  endeavors.  But  even  more,  we  gained  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  blessings  of 
America,  which  we  too  often  take  for  granted. 
We  are  challenged  by  the  realization  that  it 
will  take  many  years  to  dispel  misconceptions 
about  both  countries  and  their  citizens,  as 
well  as  diligent  work  to  expand  our  knowl- 
edge, understanding  and  cooperation  In  the 
vital  area  of  agriculture.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  exchange  has  had  a  positive  Infiu- 
ence  in  promoting  International  understand- 
ing and  exchanging  agricultural  technology. • 


THE    32D   ANNIVERSARY   OF   INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  SRI  LANKA 

•  Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1980,  marked  the  32d  anniversary 
of  the  Democratic  Socialist  Republic  of 
Sri  Lanka's  independence  from  the  Brit- 
ish Crown.  It  also  signifies  the  second 
year  in  ot&ce  of  His  Excellency  J.  R. 
Jayewardene,  the  First  Executive  Presi- 
dent of  Sri  Lanka.  During  the  past  year, 
Sri  Lanka  has  taken  great  steps  toward 
its  goal  of  modernization  and  interna- 
tional development.  The  Grovemment's 
poUcies  to  achieve  these  goals  have  been 


carefully  formulated  so  as  not  to  sub- 
jugate the  principles  of  democracy. 

Democracy  is  firmly  entrenched  in  Sri 
Lanka.  One  indication  of  this  is  tiie  uni- 
versal adult  franchise  which  is  freely 
exercised  by  its  people.  For  the  past  15 
years  the  voter  turnout  has  averaged 
better  than  80  percent  at  general  elec- 
tions, testifying  to  the  political  maturity 
of  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka. 

Sri  Lanka's  Constitution  guarantees 
equal  opportunity  regardless  of  ethnic 
origin  or  religion.  For  example,  by  man- 
dating the  use  of  Sri  Lanka's  two  nation- 
al languages,  the  Tamil  and  the  more 
widely  sp(Aen  Sinhala,  in  the  Govern- 
ment offices  and  in  the  law  courts,  Sri 
Lanka  has  demonstrated  its  dedication 
to  insuring  the  participation  of  the 
Tamil-speaking  minority  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. This  sensitivity  to  the  rights  of 
its  people  is  further  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  the  Sri  Lankan  Constitution 
contains  a  chapter  dealing  with  funda- 
mental rights  which  embodies  all  30 
clauses  of  the  UJ*.  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

Sri  Lanka's  foreign  poUcy  of  nonaline- 
ment  and  its  goals  within  the  nonaline- 
ment  movement  of  introducing  a  sense 
of  moderation  and  protecting  interna- 
tionally accepted  principles  are  well 
known.  This  position  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Sri  Lanka's  acticms  at  the 
nonalined  Heads  of  State  and  Gov- 
ernment Conference  held  in  Havana  in 
September  1979.  One  may  remember 
that  Sri  Lanka  entered  a  reservation  on 
that  section  of  the  Havana  Declaration 
dealing  with  Puerto  Rico,  explaining  that 
the  United  States  is  protecting  the  self- 
determination  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple. Sri  Lanka's  belief  in  the  principle  of 
self-determination  and  the  integrity  of 
nations  was  most  recently  reiterated  by 
the  vote  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assenlbly  denouncing  the  Soviet  Union's 
aggression  against  Afghanistan. 

Sri  Lanka  is  also  moving  to  further 
develop  its  economy.  In  order  to  en- 
courage a  free  market  economy,  Sri  Lan- 
ka has  unified  its  exchange  rate,  dis- 
mantled import  and  export  controls,  and 
liberalized  its  foreign  exchange  restric- 
tions. With  a  projected  growth  rate  of 
6  percent  in  the  next  few  years,  Sri 
Lsuika  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
international  banlcing  community  in  its 
economic  policies.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  granting  in  1979  of  its  first  syndicated 
loan  of  $50  million  on  very  favorable 
terms. 

The  people  and  Government  of  Sri 
Lanlca  are  to  be  commended  for  the  ad- 
vances they  have  made  in  insuring  dem- 
ocratic self-government.  Praise  must 
be  given  for  their  sensitivity  to  equal 
rights,  their  increased  concern  with  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  their  marked 
progress  toward  developing  a  more  mod- 
em economy  .• 


SMALL  BUSINESS  MOURNS  THE 
PASSING  OF  A  GREAT  LEADER 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  must  inform  the 
Senate  that  John  E.  Lewis,  president  at 
the  National  Small  Business  Association, 
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died  today,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  after  being 
struck  by  an  automobile  2  days  ago. 

Since  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  join  the  staff  of  the  NSBA  in 
1965,  he  has  given  the  very  highest  cali- 
ber of  leadership  to  that  organization 
specifically,  and  to  the  national  small 
business  movement  generally. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  National 
Small  Business  Association  grew  steadily 
in  numbers,  stature,  and  influence,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  prestigious  small 
business  associations  in  the  world. 

In  1976,  Mr.  Lewis  conceived  the  idea 
of  unifying  small  business  efforts 
through  a  Small  Business  Legislative 
Council,  to  be  made  up  of  trade  associa- 
tions whose  membership  is  mostly  small 
businesses.  The  force  of  his  personality 
made  that  concept  a  living  reality,  and 
the  council  now  counts  75  associations  as 
members,  representing  about  4  million 
independent  firms.  Its  many  accomplish- 
ments are  a  tribute  to  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence placed  in  Mr.  Lewis  by  his  fellow 
association  executives,  who  elected  him 
executive  director  of  the  council. 

Capitol  Hill  knew  John  Lewis  as  the 
most  senior  and  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  small  business 
movement.  He  was  to  us  a  man  of  out- 
standing integrity  and  dedication.  His 
positions  were  based  on  high  principle 
and  constructive  compromise.  He  was 
unfailingly  knowledgeable  and  good- 
humored.  These  qualities  earned  him  the 
respect  of  this  body,  as  they  did  with  all 
who  were  privileged  to  be  associated  with 
him. 

The  legislative  victories  of  the  past 
few  years— in  the  tax.  regulatory, 
paperwork  reduction,  and  procurement 
areas — are  monuments  to  Mr.  Lewis' 
successful  work.  It  is  doubly  unfortunate 
that  he  has  been  lost  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  just  as  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Bxisiness  has  helped 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  greater  visibility 
and  sympathy  toward  the  entrepreneur 
whose  cause  John  Lewis  fought  for  so 
long,  so  valiantly,  and  so  well. 

We  express  our  profound  regrets  to 
Mrs.  Dolores  Lewis,  and  to  his  daughter 
Karin,  and  his  son,  Brian  • 


THE  FEDERAL  FIREARMS  LAW  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1979 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  Idaho,  Senator  McClure 
in  cosponsoring  S.  1862.  the  Federal 
Firearms  Law  Reform  Act  of  1979 

During  July  of  1979,  I  chaired  2  days 
of  hearings  on  alleged  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  (BATP)  abuses  of 
mdlvidual  civil  rights.  The  hearings  were 
eye  opening.  They  demonstrated  a  pat- 
tern of  activity  by  a  governmental  agen- 
cy that  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  law  or  the  protection  of 
the  general  populace  from  illegal  fire- 
arms. The  reasons  for  BATP-s  actions 
are  undoubtedly  manifold.  Certainly 
poor  management  at  various  times  as 
well  as  the  idiosyncracles  of  certain 
agents  contributed. 

But,  the  hearings  made  it  abundantly 
Clear  that  the  real  underlying  cause  of 


the  problem  was  the  law  under  which 
BATF  operates — that  is,  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  Enacted  hastily  and 
in  the  heat  of  emotion,  the  1968  law  is 
replete  with  provisions  that  are  so  vague 
that  they  lend  themselves  to  almost  amy 
interpretation.  The  most  obvious  of  these 
is  the  provision  which  is  basic  to  the 
structure  of  the  law — that  is,  who  is  and 
is  not  covered.  The  legislation  does  not 
define  what  is  meant  by  "engaging  in  the 
business"  of  dealing  in  firearms.  Thus, 
BATP  has  applied  it  quite  loosely  to 
cover  those  persons  it  had  an  interest  in, 
regardless  of  whether  commonsense 
would  call  them  gun  collectors  and  not 
gun  dealers. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  S.  1862,  its  purpose  is  to  correct 
precisely  that  sort  of  loophole  and 
vagueness.  The  result,  I  believe,  will  be 
legislation  that  more  closely  matches 
what  was  truly  congressional  intent  at 
the  time.  Further,  it  will  provide  us  the 
opportunity  to  review  what  we  have  done 
in  light  of  more  than  a  decade's  ex- 
perience. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  take  up  this  leg- 
islation soon.  Each  of  us  should  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  record  of 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  and  the 
BATF's  enforcement  of  that  law. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  opening  statement  at  the  hearings  I 
conducted  last  July.  In  that  statement  I 
pledged  to  support  remedial  legislation 
if  I  found  that  the  abuses  were  part  of  a 
pattern  related  to  the  structure  of  the 
law  and  not  merely  isolated  incidents. 
The  case  was  made,  and  I  stand  ready  to 
support  Senator  McClure  in  his  search 
for  equitable  legislative  remedies. 

TTie  statement  follows: 
Statement   bt    Senator   Dennis   DeConcini 

The  hearing  this  morning  Is  the  result  of 
allegations  presented  to  me  by  a  number  of 
my  Arizona  constituents,  some  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  National  Klfle  Association. 
It  is  their  contention  that  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  has,  in  cer- 
tain Instances,  exceeded  Its  authority  in  en- 
forcing the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  More 
Importantly,  these  Individuals  claim  that  the 
BATF  has  evolved  a  pattern  of  violation  of 
their  right  as  American  citizens  to  own  and 
bear  arms. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  allegations  against  the 
BATP  have  merit— and  BATP  will  be  given 
full  opportunity  to  respond — I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  thte  Senator  is  deeply 
concerned  that  any  agency  of  the  r'ederal 
Government  might  Infringe  upon  any  of  our 
fundamental  constitutional  rights.  While  I 
recognize  that  there  is  considerable  contro- 
versy m  this  country  over  the  Issue  of  gun 
ownership  and  gun  control.  It  shoiUd  not  be 
the  Implicit  or  explicit  policy  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  determine  for 
lUelf  that  one  constitutional  right  Is  less 
fundamental  or  less  important  than  another. 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution  gives  every 
American  the  right  to  own  and  bear  arms. 
That  right  Is  contained  In  the  same  docu- 
ment that  guarantees  our  right  to  freedom 
of  expression  and  due  process.  Consequently, 
it  Is  the  DUTY  of  every  Federal  agency — and 
especially  law  enforcement  agencies— to  pro- 
tect these  rights. 

Thus,  If  the  hearings  we  are  about  to  begin 
this  morning  convince  this  Subcommittee 
that,  Indeed,  the  BATP  has  engaged  In  a  pat- 
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tern  of  violation  of  the  rights  of  gun  ownen, 
I  will  propose  legislation  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. If.  however,  the  allegations  prove  to  be 
isolated  incidents  of  individual  agents,  I  hope 
that  the  new  leadership  of  the  BATP  will 
make  the  appropriate  commitment  to  this 
Subcommittee  and  to  the  American  people 
to  insure  that  future  Incidents  do  not  occur. 
Let  me  also  state  at  this  point  that  I  have 
considerable  respect  for  the  BATP.  It  is  an 
organization  which  has  served  this  Nation 
In  one  form  or  another  for  almost  two  hun- 
dred years.  On  the  whole,  my  experience  with 
BATF  agents  whUe  I  was  a  county  prosecutor 
was  extremely  positive.  Thus,  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  denigrate  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done.  My  purpose  in  conducting 
those  hearings  is  to  explore  one  limited  area 
of  BATP  activity  that  has  generated  the  pres- 
ent controversy.  More  Importantly,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  net  result  of  this  morning's 
hearing  will  be  a  resolution  of  the  existing 
difficulties.* 


THE  AVIATION  SAFETY  AND  NOISE 
ABATEMENT  ACT  OP  1979 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day we  completed  fioor  action  on  H.R. 
2440,  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1979  and  I  consider 
this  the  final  resolution  of  the  aircraft 
noise  problem  barring  any  extraordinary 
or  unusual  circumstances.  I  have  no  in- 
tent of  seeking  any  further  changes  to 
the  law.  However,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
if  the  PAA  makes  further  changes,  we 
will  not  take  another  look  and  make 
changes  that  appear  warranted.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  thpt  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  ex- 
cess of  $7  million.  Upon  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
The  provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed  sale 
shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  F\3r- 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  notifica- 
tions I  have  just  received. 

The  notifications  follow : 
Defense  SECURrrT  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-37,  con- 
cerning the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$72.5  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency. 


JMI 


February  6,  1980 

[Transmittal  No.  80-37] 
Nones  OF  Proposed  Issttance  op  Letter  op 

Offer 

(Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the   Arms 

Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs 
(CCNAA)  pursuant  to  PL.  96-8. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

(In  millions] 

Major  defense   equipment* $65.2 

Other 7.3 

Total   72.6 

•  As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAB). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Fourteen  (14)  MK  75  MOD  O  76mm 
gun  mounts  and  associated  support. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  American  In- 
stitute in  Taiwan  for  the  U.S.  Navy  (LCQ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  Ije  Sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  31  December  1979. 

(viil)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  1,  1980. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  31,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-41,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $350.0 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant  Ger^ral,  USA,  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-41] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer 

(Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the   Arms 

Export  Control  Act) 

(1)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(U)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

[In  millions] 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $o  0 

Other 350  0 

ToUl    360.0 

•As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Additional  P-15  spares  and  support 
equipment. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(SFA2) . 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee.  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:   None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
January  31,  1980. 
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C.  PERRIE  PHILLIPS 

•  Mr.    RtBlcoPF.    Mr.    President,    C. 
Perrie  Phillips,  a  superior  court  judge, 


and  for  two  decades  a  senior  adviser  to 
Connecticut  officeholders,  died  on  Tues- 
day, January  1,  1980,  at  his  home  in 
Hamden,  Conn.  He  was  56  years  old. 
Mrs.  Ribicoff  and  I  send  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Perrie's  widow,  Betty,  and 
other  members  of  his  family. 

Perrie  PhiUips  was  a  brilliant  public 
figure,  a  colorful,  witty,  innovative, 
thoughtful  man,  a  loyal,  trusted,  com- 
passionate, and  close  personal  friend. 
Anyone  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  this  extraordinary  person 
will  never  forget  him. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
Perrie  was  one  of  my  principal  aides.  He 
gave  equally  valuable  service  to  Gov. 
John  Dempsey  and  Gov.  Ella  Grasso.  He 
was  our  State's  first  personnel  commis- 
sioner, the  deputy  attorney  general, 
deputy  finance  commissioner.  Demo- 
cratic State  auditor,  and  a  comm(»i- 
pleas  court  judge.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  superior  court  bench  in  May  of  1978. 

Alan  Olmstead,  a  columnist  for  sev- 
eral Connecticut  newspapers,  refiected 
the  views  of  many  of  Perrie's  friends 
when  he  wrote  that  he  was  sure  that  as 
a  superior  court  judge  he  would  go  down 
in  the  State's  history  as  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  and  significant  jurists.  But  can- 
cer ended  his  judicial  career  almost  as 
soon  as  it  began. 

Perrie  was  a  man  of  courage  and  dis- 
cipline, and  he  wished  to  serve  as  a  judge 
for  as  long  as  he  could.  He  did,  to  the 
benefit  of  Connecticut's  judicial  system. 

Some  will  remember  Perrie  Phillips  as 
a  gifted,  facile,  quick,  and  orderly 
writer.  He  was  all  of  that.  But  he  wrote 
well  laecause  he  thought  well.  His  ideas 
were  soimd,  his  judgment  excellent. 

Perrie  was  part  skeptic  and  part 
visionary.  He  was  neither  forlorn  nor 
sanguine  in  his  expectations  for  the  hu- 
man race.  He  had  high  hopes  but  he  was 
rarely  disappointed.  Perrie  was  a  rest- 
less, impatient  intellectual  whose  very 
soul  rebelled  at  the  superficial  and  the 
trite.  He  could  be  gentle,  he  could  be 
irascible,  but  he  could  never  be  dull.  He 
was  a  delight  to  know  and  have  as  a 
friend,  and  we  will  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  an  obitu- 
arv  from  the  Hartford  Courant,  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  19rf0;  editorials  from  the  Bridge- 
port Post,  of  January  8,  1980,  and  the 
Danbury  News-Times,  of  January  4, 
1980;  and  columns  by  Alan  Olmstead,  in 
the  Bristol  Press,  of  January  15,  1980; 
Bob  Conrad,  in  the  Herald  of  New 
Britain,  of  January  9,  1980;  and  George 
Mackie,  in  the  Hamden  Chronicle,  of 
January  17,  1980,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

C.  Perrie  Phillips  Dies:  Superior  Court 
Judge 

C.  Perrie  Phillips  of  15  Middle  Road.  Ham- 
den, who  spent  21  years  in  the  trenches  of 
state  bureaucracy  Ijefore  he  reached  his  most 
cherished  niche — a  Judgeship  In  1975 — died 
Tuesday  at  home.  He  was  56. 

His  career  in  state  government  spanned  the 
administrations  of  three  Democratic  gov- 
ernors: Abraham  Ribicoff.  John  N.  Dempsey 
and  Ella  T,  Grasso.  Phillips  was  known 
among  the  politlcans  as  a  quick-thinking, 
fast  talking  philosopher — a  penchant  that 
helped  him  become  a  close  political  adviser  to 
the  late  Democratic  State  Chairman  John  M. 
Bailey. 


His  natural  wit  and  a  tendency  to  mix 
constantly  his  conversation  with  interesting 
anecdotes  made  him  popular  not  only  with 
politicians  but  all  who  worked  with  him  In 
government. 

He  became  the  state's  first  personnel  com- 
missioner In  1967.  Before  that  he  was  deputy 
attorney  general,  deputy  finance  commission- 
er and  Democratic  state  auditor. 

One  of  PhiUlps'  greatest  moments  came  In 
May  1978  when  he  was  elevated  from  the 
then  Common  Pleas  Court  to  Superior  Court. 
It  was  a  time  of  personal  trial  however. 

He  had  begun  his  confirmation  hearing  be- 
fore the  legislature's  Judiciary  Committee  by 
saying.  "Let  me  bring  to  your  attentl(»  a 
problem." 

The  Judge  then  said  be  had  cancer.  His 
doctor  testified  he  still  would  be  able  to 
work.  His  stay  on  the  bench  was  productive. 

His  legislative  work  has  had  a  lasting  Im- 
pact. Leo  V.  Donohue.  Democratic  state  audi- 
tor, has  described  Phillips  as  "a  brilliant  per- 
son, a  key  person  in  government  reorganiza- 
tion, court  reform  and  abolition  of  county 
government." 

During  his  tour  of  duty  In  both  federal 
and  state  government  and  before  that  In 
Army  Intelligence  in  World  War  n.  PhUllps 
developed  a  talent  for  writing.  That  talent 
helped  him  when  he  began  writing  Judicial 
decisions  in  which  he  never  hesitated  to  cut 
through  dry  legalese  with  a  metaphor. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Roth  PhUllpe; 
his  father.  Chandler  PhllUps  of  Lansdowne, 
Pa.;  three  daughters,  Lupl  Robinson.  Pamela 
Warden  and  Katherine  Phillips,  all  of  Ham- 
den. and  a  sister.  Louise  O'Brien  of  Denver. 
Colo. 

The  funeral  Is  Friday.  9:30  a.m..  from  Ham- 
den Memorial  Funeral  Home.  1300  DlgweU 
Ave..  Hamden.  with  a  mass  of  Christian 
burial.  10  a.m.,  at  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  Church,  Hamden.  Burial  is  In  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery,  Hamden. 

Calling  hours  at  the  fimeral  home  are  to- 
day, 3-6  and  at  9  pjn.  Memorial  donations 
may  be  made  to  Hospice  Inc..  766  Proq>ect 
St.,  New  Haven. 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  Jan.  8, 

1980] 

Judge  Phillips 

Judge  C.  Perrie  Phillips,  who  died  recently, 
devoted  much  of  his  adult  life  to  service  In 
state  government.  Since  he  preferred  to  go 
about  his  chores  quietly,  rarely  was  he  In- 
volved in  public  controversy. 

He  was  brought  into  the  Capitol  by  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff,  when  the  latter  was  governor. 
Phillips  continued  to  serve  In  various  ca- 
pacities in  the  admmistratlons  of  f<»iner 
Governors  John  N.  Dempsey,  Thomas  J. 
Meskill  and  Gov.  Ella  T.  Grasso.  He  was 
named  by  Gov.  Grasso  a  Superior  Court  judge 
In  1975. 

It  was  an  open  secret  that  Phillips,  no 
matter  what  his  official  position  may  have 
been  at  the  time,  was  the  No.  1  ghostwriter 
for  the  Democrats,  untu  he  donned  the  Judi- 
cial robes.  A  man  of  great  mtellect.  who 
enjoyed  telling  and  listening  to  a  good  Joke. 
Phillips  was  a  man  with  admirable  Inner 
strength.  This  was  demonstrated  last  year 
when  he  appeared  before  the  General  As- 
sembly's Judiciary  Committee  and  declared. 
"Let  me  bring  to  your  attention  a  prob- 
lem . . ." 

Judge  Phillips  told  the  lawmakers  he  had 
been  struck  by  cancer,  but  wished  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  He  remained  on  the  t>encb 
and  gained  admiration  from  many  quarters 
for  both  his  professional  performance  and 
personal  courage. 

For  Judge  Phillips  to  die  at  66  seems  vn- 
fair.  His  death  Is  a  reminder  of  John  P. 
Kennedy's  comment  that  for  many  life  Is 
unfair.  Connecticut  government  Is  better 
today  because  C.  Perrie  Phillips  chose  pub- 
lic service  over  higher  paying  positions  In 
private  business. 
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(Prom  the  News-Times.  Jan.  4,  1980] 
A  Unique  Cakeex  in  State  Sehvice 

The  great  and  the  ordinary  people  In  all 
three  branches  of  Connecticut  government 
gathered  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
Church  In  Hamden  for  the  funeral  of  Supe- 
rior Court  Judge  C.  Perrle  Phillips,  a  man  of 
uncommon  abilities  who  served  the  state 
well  In  a  variety  of  positions  diiring  the  past 
quarter  century. 

He  died  late  New  Tear's  Day  after  a  valiant 
battle  to  maintain  bis  work  pace  In  spite  of 
cancer. 

While  he  never  held  elective  office.  Judge 
Phillips  bad  great  influence  for  good  in  the 
appointive  positions  he  held.  He  once  said 
he  never  became  a  candidate  because  he  was 
"too  abrasive."  We  always  thought  of  him  as 
refreshingly  frank  for  someone  Involved  in 
political  life  and  honest  and  direct  in  his 
appraisal  of  situations. 

Judge  Phillips  was  one  of  the  bright  aides 
former  Oovernor  Riblcoff  enlisted  in  state 
service  In  the  mid  1950s,  and  he  continued 
as  an  adviser  to  former  Oovernor  John  N. 
Dempsey.  He  amassed  such  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  state  government  that  he  was  named 
deputy  finance  conunlssloner,  and  then 
shifted  to  the  legislative  department  as  a 
state  auditor. 

Judge  Phillips  became  the  first  Connecti- 
cut personnel  commissioner  when  that 
agency  was  given  department  status  in  the 
1960s  and  returned  to  that  position  after  the 
inauguration  of  Oovernor  Ella  Orasso  in 
1975.  From  1971  to  1975,  he  was  the  deputy 
attorney  general  of  the  state. 

As  a  Common  Pleas  judge  and  then  as  a 
Superior  Court  Jurist,  Judge  Phillips  demon- 
strated the  same  concern  for  individuals  and 
their  problems  as  he  had  shown  In  earlier 
state  positions.  Once  during  a  luncheon 
break  while  he  was  presiding  at  trials  at  the 
Danbury  court  bouse  he  remarked  that  be 
preferred  hearing  criminal  cases  to  civil 
cases. 

With  civil  cases,  he  remarked,  he  some- 
times had  the  feeling  of  "Just  sitting  there 
refereeing  a  couple  of  lawyers  arguing."  On 
the  criminal  side,  he  said,  "You're  dealing 
with  human  beings,  human  problems,  often 
family  problems,  and  you  hope  that  some- 
how in  your  wisdom  you  not  only  mete  out 
Justice  but  bring  compassion  and  a  sense  of 
hope  to  those  before  you." 

Death  has  ended  his  unique  career  in 
state  service,  but  the  approach  he  brought 
to  government  and  especially  his  spirit  of 
hope  should  be  continued  on. 

[From  the  Bristol  Press,  Jan.  15,  1980] 

A  F^IENO  Remembered 

(By  Alan  Olmstead) 

This  correspondent  was  impressed  by  the 
Intelligence  of  the  late  C.  Perrie  Phillips,  not 
only  as  It  was  displayed  in  the  authorship  of 
legislation  and  policy  during  his  service  in 
the  world  of  politics,  but  as  it  was  exercised, 
earlier  in  his  career,  in  distinguished  articles 
on  the  potential  role  of  law  in  world  life. 

When  he  finally  graduated  from  service  In 
the  administrative  side  of  government  and 
advanced  to  the  Judiciary,  we  felt  that  he  was 
where  he  belonged,  at  last,  and  we  felt  sure 
that  he  would  go  down  in  Connecticut  his- 
tory as  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  sig- 
nificant Jurists.  Cancer  ended  his  Judicial 
career  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  begun. 

We  are  indebted,  for  the  following  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  spirit  of  Judge  Phillips  to 
his  close  friend  and  long-time  associate  in 
public  service.  Democratic  State  Auditor  Leo 
V.  Donohue. 

The  remainder  of  today's  column  Is  Leo 
Donohue  writing  a  personal  reminiscence: 

"How  come  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  fun  any 
more?"  a  veteran  state  official  asked  the  other 
day.  There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  certainly,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  we  are  all  a  little  older. 


"But  high  among  them  Is  the  fact  that  C. 
Perrie  Phillips,  who  less  than  quietly  Joined 
Oovernor  Ribicoff's  staff  in  1956  and  served 
for  19  years  in  a  variety  of  key  positions  dur- 
ing four  administrations,  left  the  executive 
branch  five  years  ago  to  become  a  Judge  and 
then  succumbed  to  cancer  earlier  this  month. 

"With  Perries  becoming  a  member  of  the 
august  Judiciary,  things  were  Just  not  the 
same.  There  Just  aren't  many  governor's  aides 
who  will  Impishly  hint  that  the  League  of 
Women's  Voters  is  a  subversive  organization. 
There  Just  aren't  many  personnel  commis- 
sioners who  will  describe  a  meeting  with  the 
leaders  of  the  state  employes  biggest  union 
as  Their  usual  spoon  banging  on  their 
hlghchairs.' 

"There  Just  aren't  many  state  auditors  who 
will  ring  the  Liberty  Bell  replica  in  the  state 
capltol  lobby  to  herald  every  Democratic 
election  victory  until  a  Republican  public 
works  commissioner  has  the  bell's  clapper 
muffled.  There  Just  aren't  many  political  ad- 
visers who  will  Interrupt  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  Senate  majority  leader  and  a 
senator  from  New  Britain  to  tell  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  state  chairman  said  to 
•kill  the  New  Britain  bills.' 

"Perrie  did  all  these  things  and  many  more 
while  he  was  a  major  policy  adviser  to  Oov- 
ernors  Riblcoff  and  Dempsey,  the  Democratic 
state  auditor,  a  highly  respected  and  out- 
spoken personal  commissioner  under  Gover- 
nors Dempsey  and  Orasso  and  deputy  to 
Attorney  Oeneral  Kllllan  when  they  made 
that  dreary  office,  as  Perrie  would  put  it,  'an 
effective  instrume.it  of  public  service.' 

"Political  science  textbooks  tell  us  that 
party  platforms  and  gubernatorial  addresses 
articulate  established  party  positions.  In 
fact,  many  new  directions  taken  and  new 
programs  adopted  by  our  state  in  the  sixties 
were  born  on  a  yellow  pad  at  Betty  Phillips' 
kitchen  table  where  Perrie  sat  late  at  night 
drafting  a  party  platform  or  polishing  an 
Inaugural  message. 

"For  example,  the  department  of  trans- 
portation, created  in  1969,  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  Perrle's  effort  to  'jazz  up'  a  flat  sec- 
tion of  the  Dempsey  inaugural  messaee  in 
1967. 

"With  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  his  Yale 
law  degree,  he  was  our  resident  intellectual, 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  forget  it.  He  was 
our  severest  friend  and  best  critic.  He  was 
Impatient  when  we  were  slow  to  recognize 
that  he  was  always  right.  He  was  almost  surly 
when  the  seats  we  chose  at  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  dinner  or  at  lunch  at  the  Parma 
restaurant  were.  In  his  opinion.  Inappro- 
priate. 

"During  thoee  years,  It  was  often  a  chore 
to  remain  his  friend.  As  he  accepted  his  ill- 
ness and  prepared  for  its  InevitabiUty,  it  was 
a  privilege  to  be  and  to  have  been  hia  friend." 

[Prom  the  Herald  of  New  Britain,  Jan.  9 

1980] 
Of  an  Era  That  Has  Disappeared — C.  Perbh; 

Phillips,  Brain-Truster  to  State  Leaders 
(By  Bob  Conrad) 

It  isn't  our  style  to  write  an  obituary 
column.  We  prefer  to  write  about  people 
who  are  around  to  defend  themselves.  Once 
in  a  while  we  may  make  an  exception,  and 
this  Is  one  of  them. 

It  Is,  after  all,  supposed  to  be  a  column 
at>out  politics  and  people  who  are  in  that 
kind  of  action.  But  we  feel  reasonably  com- 
fortable in  writing  about  Perrie  Phillips  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  best  politicians  we 
ever  knew  and  It  will  take  some  time  to  real- 
ize that  he  Is  gone. 

He  died  last  week  of  cancer.  He  was  56,  a 
Superior  Court  judge  and.  In  his  day.  one  of 
the  brightest  of  the  bralntrusters  behind 
the  superstars  of  state  government. 

Phillips  wasn't  the  runnlng-for-office 
kind  of  politician.  Somehow,  he  managed  to 


wind  up  with  an  Impressive  list  of  plums. 
all  of  them  earned  through  good  and  faith- 
ful service  to  Democrats  who  fought  and 
won  the  election  victories. 

He  was  the  Democratic  state  auditor  when 
this  writer  landed  at  the  State  Capitol  in 
1965  as  a  correspondent  for  a  Hartford  news- 
paper. He  had  been  a  special  assistant  to 
then-Gov.  Abe  Riblcoff  in  the  late  1950s. 
He  was  to  become  the  state's  first  personnel 
commissioner  in  a  department  created  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Gov.  John  Demp- 
sey. He  was  also  deputy  finance  commis- 
sioner and  deputy  attorney  general  before 
being  separated  from  politics  through  ap- 
pointment to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

It  was  when  Phillips  was  being  interviewed 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  1978  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Superior  Court  bench  that 
he  disclosed  publicly  and  dramatically  that 
he  had  cancer.  He  asked  that  he  be  allowed 
to  continue  serving  as  long  as  he  was  able. 
The  conunlttee  and  the  legislature  went 
along  vrtth  that  request. 

All  of  that  may  sound  as  though  Phillips 
touched  a  lot  of  bases  and  had,  through 
those  years,  his  share  of  public  attention.  He 
was  never  more  enjoyable  and  probably 
more  content  with  himself,  however,  than 
when  he  was  performing  as  an  untitled,  \m- 
officlal  and  very  much  background  member 
of  the  Democratic  party's  Inner  circle  around 
Riblcoff  or  Dempsey. 

Call  It  a  bralntrust  or  whatever,  it  was 
the  small  group  of  Democratic  loyalists  who 
sort  of  gravitated  toward  each  other  when 
one  of  those  governors  sent  out  the  call. 
Ella  Orasso  was  another  one  in  those  days. 
Much  of  the  time  it  was  a  speech-writing 
task.  Sometimes  the  Inner  circle  just  batted 
around  ideas,  or  tested  each  other  for  reac- 
tions, or  tried  to  second-guess  press  or  pub- 
lic questions  about  a  particular  move  or 
policy. 

Reporters  covering  the  capltol  learned 
quickly  enough  that  when  they  saw  Perrie 
Phillips  sauntering  toward  the  governor's  of- 
fice on  the  second  floor  that  something  was 
up.  Or  if  they  heard  that  Phillips  and  Ella 
and  sometimes  Bob  Kllllan  and  certainly  the 
late  John  M.  Bailey  were  having  breakfast 
out  at  the  residence  it  was  time  to  nose 
around  for  Information. 

One  of  Phillips'  close  friends  in  govern- 
ment was  Oeorge  Conkllng.  the  state's  former 
finance  boss  and  also  a  member  of  the  Inner 
bralntrust.  Conkllng  and  Phillips  had  a  mu- 
tual admiration  society  going,  and  both  had  a 
love  affair  with  the  state.  Next  came  the 
Democratic  party  for  Phillips.  And  when  his 
bright  ideas  clicked,  such  as  his  suggestion 
that  Dempsey  propose  a  bonus  for  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war,  Phillips  was  as  happy  as 
a  kid  catching  a  home  run  ball  at  Fenway 
Park  or  Yankee  Stadium. 

The  front  men — the  ones  holding  high 
elective  office — usually  got  the  credit  for 
the  Ideas  that  were  successful.  Frequently 
they  were  the  product  of  the  Inner  circle, 
with  Phillips  a  major  contributor. 

Dempsey  acknowledged  that  this  week.  "He 
was  very  close  to  me."  the  former  governor 
said  in  recalling  his  association  with  Perrie 
Phillips.  "He  was  a  brilliant  young  man,  and 
It  was  refreshing  when  he  would  differ  with 
you." 

Dempsey  also  confirmed  what  everyone 
around  government  knew  In  those  days,  that 
Phillip  loved  his  role  as  an  advisor  who  bad 
a  lot  to  say  about  the  big  decisions  in  politi- 
cal warfare  and  In  the  administrations  of  his 
Democratic  heroes. 

Phillips  always  said  he  was  too  abrasive  to 
be  a  candidate  for  any  office  and  perhaps  be 
was.  But  his  sometimes  brash,  loud  and  sar- 
castic manner  was  usually  a  cover  for  com- 
municating with  other  people  so  they  would 
remember  what  he  was  saying.  The  guy  had 
a  world  of  wit  as  well,  and  great  Intellect. 
He  had  the  credentials. 
C.  Perrie  Phillips  represented  an  era  that 
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has  disappeared,  at  least  temporarily,  from 
state-level  politics  In  Connecticut.  He  left  his 
mark,  all  right.  In  the  years  be  lived  It  to 
the  hilt. 

As  for  the  cancer  thing.  Phillips  provided 
the  best  commentary.  Life  is  a  terminal  run 
for  everybody  anyway.  Isn't  It? 

[From  the  Hamden   (Conn.)    Chronicle 

Jan.  17,  1980) 

Farewell  to  a  Friend 

(By  Oeorge  Mackie) 

(Superior  Court  Judge  C.  Perrie  Phillips, 
who  died  at  his  Middle  Road  home  on  New 
Year's  Day,  and  Oeorge  Mackie,  a  resident  of 
Piper  Road,  were  close  friends.  Their  friend- 
ship began  in  1958  when  Phillips  left  Gov. 
Abraham  Ribicoff's  staff  to  become  Deputy 
State  Finance  Commissioner,  and  Mackie 
succeeded  him  as  a  special  research  assistant 
In  the  governor's  office.  Here  Mackie 
reminisces  about  his  friend.) 

On  March  17,  1978,  doctors  told  C.  Perrie 
Phillips  to  get  his  affairs  in  order  because, 
they  said,  he  didn't  have  long  to  live.  In  the 
opinion  of  at  least  one  doctor,  the  time  left 
might  be  as  little  as  two  weeks. 

Then  began  a  fight  against  cancer  that  did 
not  end  until  Phillips  died  on  the  first  day 
of  1980. 

For  nearly  two  years,  until  forced  to  take 
to  his  bed  in  recent  weeks.  Perrie  retained 
his  zest  for  life  and  functioned  effectively 
as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Day  by  day.  during  visits  to  hospitals  for 
radiation  treatment  or  to  a  physician's  office 
for  chemotherapy.  Perrie  looked  death 
squarely  In  the  eye  and  never  gave  any  in- 
dication of  fear.  Unemotionally  and  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way.  he  would  speak  of  his 
symptoms  and  of  the  treatment  he  was  re- 
ceiving, and  would  make  light-hearted  ref- 
erences to  "my  impending  demise." 

This  was  by  no  means  foolhardy  bravado: 
rather,  it  was  the  calm  and  intelligent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  death  is  a  part  of 
life. 

The  emphasis  here  Is  on  "intelligent  ac- 
ceptance." Perrie  Phillips  was  the  most  In- 
telligent person  I  ever  knew.  Though  nearly 
14  years  my  Junior  in  age.  he  was  very  much 
my  senior  in  breadth  of  experience  and  in 
knowledge  of  an  astoundlngly  wide  range  of 
subjects. 

BAILET  CONFIDANT 

The  facta  of  his  career  are  well  known. 
He  held  several  highly  responsible  positions 
In  state  government  before  Gov.  Ella  Grasso 
appointed  him  to  the  bench;  he  was  a  pro- 
tege and  confidant  of  the  late  John  M.  Bailey 
when  that  Democratic  leader  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power;  he  was  deeply  involved 
In  the  decision  making  and  policy  making 
process  during  the  administrations  of  Gov- 
ernors Riblcoff  and  Dempsey. 

That  was  the  Perrie  Phillips  everybody 
knew. 

The  Perrie  Phillips  I  knew  was  the  man 
with  whom  I  have  ridden  a  good  many 
thousand  miles,  30  miles  at  a  time,  as  we 
commuted  dally  between  our  homes  in  Ham- 
den and  our  jobs  in  Hartford. 

If  we  had  taken  a  leaf  out  cf  Richard 
Nixon's  book  and  had  made  tapes  of  our 
conversation  during  those  rides.  I  would  have 
a  remembrance  that  would  be  priceless  to  me. 
We  talked  about  everything  from  the  ultra- 
frivolous  to  the  ultra-serious. 

While  driving  up  and  down  the  Wilbur 
Cross  Parkway  and  Interstate  91.  I  probably 
acquired  a  broader  education  in  the  humani- 
ties and  liberal  arte  than  I  did  In  four  years 
of  college.  Perrie  Phillips  was  my  professor. 
Although  he  never  fiaunted  it.  he  well  de- 
served the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  he  earned  at 
Williams  College. 

Apparently  he  never  forgot  anything  he 
ever  read.  Mention  any  of  the  great  poeta,  for 


example,  and  he  could  and  would  quote  ex- 
tensively from  their  works. 

The  late  James  Thurber  Is  widely  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  humorlste  of  all  time,  but 
how  many  can  recite  his  best  luiown  works 
virtually  verbatim?  Perrie  could.  Ditto  the 
works  of  Robert  Benchley,  S.  J.  Periman  and 
others  of  that  Ilk. 

A  pxtre  delicht 

For  anyone  with  a  fondness  for  the  absurd, 
the  bizarre,  the  off-beat,  association  with 
Perrie  Phillips  was  pure  delight.  Highway 
directional  and  warning  signs  provide  Just 
one  instance  of  the  nonsense  notions  in 
whloh  we  would  indulge  from  time  to  time. 
Tired  of  the  signs  we  saw  every  day,  we  would 
make  up  our  own.  and  speculate  about  how 
motorlsta  would  react  If.  somewhere  In  Wal- 
Ungton,  they  encountered  a  sign  reading 
"Dayton,  Ohio,  Next  Exit"  or  "Toll  House  8 
Miles  Ahead,  Slow  Down." 

That  was  one  of  the  many  faces  of  Perrie 
Phillips — light-hearted  connoisseur  of  off- 
beat humor.  But  he  could  be  wholly  and  In- 
tensely serious  when  confronted  with  a  hu- 
mane problem  or  when  considering  how  to 
deal  with  a  situation  involving  the  well  being 
of  the  state.  He  had  the  gift  of  complete  con- 
centration, blotting  out  all  extraneous  slghte 
and  sounds  when  dealing  with  important 
matters. 

Perrie,  anything  but  a  workaholic,  had  as 
great  an  appreciation  of  leisure  time  as  any- 
one, but  he  would  work  around  the  clock 
and  then  some  when  circumstances  called  for 
such  effort. 

No  one  wlU  ever  know  how  much  benefit 
the  State  of  Connecticut  enjoyed  because 
Perrie  Phillips  was  on  hand  to  lend  his  ex- 
pertise to  decisions  that  had  to  be  made,  to 
problems  that  had  to  be  solved.  Had  he  been 
spared,  I  am  sure  that  our  judicial  system 
would  have  enjoyed  great  benefit  also  from 
his  service. 

ABLEST    SERVANT 

So  It  Is  with  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
measure  of  regret  that  I  say  goodbye  to 
Perrie  PhUllps.  I  have  lost  a  valued  friend, 
and  my  state  has  lost  one  of  Ite  ablest  and 
most  devoted  servants. 

I  don't  know  where  you  are  now,  Perrie,  or 
what  sort  of  an  existence  you  are  experienc- 
ing. Goodness  knows  we  talked  about  it  often 
enough,  both  before  and  after  you  were  told 
that  soon  you  would  be  learning  the  answer. 
I  believe  that  you  are  In  a  world  the  nature 
of  which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the 
minds  of  humans;  and  I  have  faith  and 
confidence  that  it  is  good. 

So  long,  Perrie. 


A   BUDGET  BUILT  ON  THE   INFLA- 
TION TAX 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
President's  budget  for  1981  is  analyzed 
in  the  press,  considerable  attention  has 
focused  on  the  means  by  which  the  def- 
icit has  been  cut  to  "only"  $15.8  billion. 
To  put  it  directly,  the  deficit  is  being 
held  down  by  allowing  taxpayers  to  drift 
into  higher  tax  brackets  as  a  result  of 
the  Government's  failure  to  control  in- 
flation. 

Of  course,  we  have  learned  not  to 
count  our  deficits  until  the  end  of  the 
year  because  somehow  they  seem  to  grow 
larger  while  Congress  is  in  session.  That 
is  what  happened  last  year.  That  is  why 
it  is  frightening  to  observe  that,  even  by 
counting  on  inflation  to  raise  tax  reve- 
nues, the  President  cannot  submit  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  advocate  indexing 
taxes  for  inflation  in  order  to  avoid  the 


automatic,  and  unfair,  tax  increases  that 
inflation  brings  about.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  do  jUst  that,  the  Tax  Equal- 
ization Act,  S.  12.  A  princitial  argument 
used  by  opponents  of  this  bill  is  that 
Congress  undertakes  periodic  tax  cuts 
that  keep  effective  tax  rates  fairly  stable. 
I  have  argued  before  that  those  cuts  do 
not  offset  the  effects  of  inflation  for  all 
income  groups,  and  that  they  do  not 
prevent  tax  rates  frcMn  creeping  up  over 
extended  periods  of  high  inflation.  Now 
we  have  a  budget  built  on  the  assump- 
tion that  inflation-induced  tax  increases 
are  an  appropriate  tool  of  fiscal  policy. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like  to 
know  where  the  opponents  of  tax  index- 
ing stand  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  believes 
that  financing  government  through  tax- 
fiation  is  an  abdication  of  poUtical  re- 
sponsibility. I  was  interested  to  see  that 
Robert  J.  Samuelson,  writing  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  agreed  with  this 
view.  As  Mr.  Samuelson  puts  it — 

All  constituencies  are  "deserving."  but 
governing  means  making  choices.  Congress 
and  the  White  House  are  simply  making  the 
wrong  ones;  they  are  sustaining  high  spend- 
ing on  the  revenues  flowing  from  automatic 
tax  Increases  induced  by  Inflation,  aug- 
mented by  revenues  from  the  'windfall'  oil 
tax. 

Inflation  kicks  workers  Into  higher  brack- 
eta.  Without  a  tax  cut  In  1980  or  1981.  a 
family  of  four  with  $15,300  income  in  1976 — 
just  about  average — that  received  annual  In- 
creases of  7  to  8  percent  In  succeeding  years 
would  pay  19  percent  of  ite  1981  income  In 
taxes,  against  16  percent  in  1976.  For  a  family 
with  $22,000  Income  In  1976.  the  same  calcu- 
lation shows  an  Increased  tax  bite  from  18 
to  24  percent. 

It's  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  dis- 
couraging effect  of  higher  tax  rates  on  work 
and  investment,  but  there's  little  doubt  that 
there  Is  some  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
using  a  bigger  deflclt  to  absorb  higher 
spending  simply  transfers  the  pressure  to 
higher  Interest  rates,  which  will  squeeze  out 
needed  investment — particularly  housing — 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  higher  Inflation. 
This  Is  not  policy,  but  evasion. 

It  is  indeed  an  evasion,  and  it  demon- 
strates the  unwillingness  of  this  admin- 
istration to  face  up  to  the  need  to  con- 
trol spending  and  institute  economic 
policies — particularly  in  the  areas  of  tax- 
ation and  investment — that  can  address 
the  problems  of  our  sluggish  economy. 
The  administration  continues  to  seek 
ways  to  redistribute  the  national  wealth, 
rather  than  ways  to  accelerate  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  wealth  without  causing 
inflation.  The  President  does  not  seem 
to  know  what  the  issues  facing  the  coun- 
try really  are. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  to  shift  our 
focus  to  the  real  issues  is  to  index  the 
income  tax  for  inflation.  We  can  achieve 
that  with  the  Tax  Equalization  Act, 
which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support. 
In  Monday's  Washington  Post,  columnist 
R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr.,  focused  on  this 
issue,  and  I  ask  that  his  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Yankee  Boodle 
(By  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr.) 

The  Inflation  rate  this  past  year  was.  so 
say  the  robed  leaders  of  the  Consumer  Price 
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Index,  13.3  percent.  This  Is  an  especially 
positive  development.  It  Is  the  very  best  rate 
of  peacetime  inflation  in  35  years.  Our  presi- 
dent Is  to  be  congratulated. 

I  say  the  very  best,  because  as  a  child  of 
the  Keyneslan  economic  enlightenment,  my 
education  for  years  consisted  of  many  long 
and  sometimes  sibilant  tirades  about  Eng- 
land's Incomparably  advanced  system  of 
political  economy:  its  nationalized  Industry. 
Its  pervasive  welfare  system.  Its  emphasis  on 
governmental  services  over  private-sector 
production.  Well,  we  now  have  an  Inflation 
rate  congenial  with  the  schemes  of  every 
British  social  reformer.  Can  the  rest  of  their 
govemmentally  provided  paradise  be  far  be- 
hind? Thirteen  percent  Inflation,  a  declining 
productivity  rate,  huge  government  deficits, 
very  little  private  savings,  very  little  invest- 
ment— I  feel  like  a  citizen  of  London!  Up  at 
the  Harvard  Club  or  over  on  some  luscious 
ski  slope  in  Ostaad.  wherever  he  is.  I  bet  Dr. 
Galbraith  is  proud.  If  only  Sidney  and  Be- 
atrice Webb  had  lived  to  see  this  day.  Of 
course  they  would  be  121  and  122  years  old, 
respectively,  but  no  matter. 

Lamentably,  inflation  Is  not  popular  with 
the  popolo  minuto.  In  America,  things  get 
more  and  more  expensive  for  the  average 
Yank,  and  it  is  getting  harder  and  harder  for 
him  to  muster  the  cash  to  pay  for  them. 
This  is  true  for  everyone  but  Uncle  Sam. 
For  him,  it  gets  easier  and  easier.  The  rea- 
son for  government's  prosperity  is  that,  as 
inflation  forces  the  average  Yank  to  earn 
more  and  more  Just  to  remain  even,  he  Is 
thrown  Into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets. 
Thus  the  government,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Its  progressive  income  tax.  carries  off  ever 
larger  chunks  of  the  sweating  Yank's  pay- 
check. According  to  Lacey  H.  Hunt,  chief 
economist  for  Philadelphia's  Fidelity  Bank, 
when  the  average  family  earns  a  10  percent 
Income  increase,  its  federal  income  taxes  rise 
by  about  16  percent.  Today  the  average 
American  is  being  taxed  at  the  same  per- 
centage of  his  income  as  yesteryear's  rich 
were  taxed.  Unfortunately,  his  income  will 
not  buy  what  the  Income  of  yesteryear's 
rich  would  buy. 

Inflation  might  force  you  to  cut  your 
budget  next  year.  Yet,  as  a  patriot,  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  Inflation  will  not  com- 
mit similar  depredations  against  our  govern- 
ment. According  to  our  president's  1981 
budget,  next  year  tJie  U.S.  government  will 
spend  12  percent  more  to  subsidize  housing. 
4.6  percent  more  for  education,  13.5  percent 
more  for  "health  and  human  services,"  15.6 
percent  more  for  the  Labor  Department's 
employment  and  training  schemes  and  over 
12  percent  more  for  defense.  Moreover,  re- 
member our  government  was  not  stinting  on 
these  items  in  fiscal  1980. 

This,  Carter  tells  us,  is  a  "prudent  and  re- 
spwnsible"  budget.  Viewed  a  certain  way.  It 
is.  He  wants  to  continue  his  personal  growth 
In  the  White  House  after  the  1980  election, 
and  so  it  is  only  prudent  and  responsible  for 
him  to  hand  out  the  boodle.  Most  of  the 
programs  that  this  boodle  supports  are  fall- 
uies  in  terms  of  social  benefits,  but  in  terms 
of  political  benefits  they  are  a  proven  suc- 
cess, making  Prof.  Harry  Hopkins  one  of  the 
most  Infiuentlal  political  scientists  of  mod- 
em times. 

Not  only  is  the  budget  prudent;  it  is  also. 
of  course,  "humane."  Doubtless,  throughout 
America's  thousands  of  shantytowns.  mil- 
lions of  candles  are  being  lit  before  wall 
shrines  to  our  president.  And  all  the  servants 
of  health  and  humanity — the  educators,  the 
welfare  workers,  the  Job  trainers,  the  build- 
ers of  subsidized  housing — are  breathing 
easier.  Surely  the  taxpayer  should  be  grate- 
ful, too.  Conquering  Inflation  is  our  presi- 
dent's "No.  1"  goal.  After  this  felicitous 
budget  he  might  be  able  to  continue  the 
struggle. 


In  his  fierce  war  against  this  diabolical 
economic  phenomenon,  he  Is  not  without 
allies.  All  the  pols  are  with  him.  The  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  may  divide  on  many 
Issues,  but  against  inflation  they  present  a 
united  front:  sonorous  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  it.  selfless  In  their  heeding  exertions 
against  It.  Yet  what  can  they  do? 

OPEC  taunts  them  from  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit.  Big  Labor  and  Big  Business  In- 
trigue endlessly  and  cunningly.  These  are 
powerful  opponents  even  for  the  heroes  of 
Capitol  Hill.  What  to  do?  If  the  pols  can  have 
no  effect  on  OPEC,  Big  Business  and  Labor, 
how  about  government?  Is  It  also  beyond 
their  control?  If  It  Is.  the  pols  obviously  serve 
no  purpose  other  than  to  satisfy  our  needless 
appetite  for  low  comedy.  If  government  is 
not  beyond  their  control,  I  suggest  they 
finally  make  good  on  their  election-year 
testimonials  to  their  own  compassion  and 
sense  of  Justice.  I  suggest  they  prohibit  the 
federal  government  from  clandestinely  grab- 
bing ever  more  of  the  average  Yank's  Income. 
They  could  do  this  by  simply  shifting  the  tax 
brackets  upward  in  tandem  with  inflation's 
rise.  This  is  called  Indexing.  0\ir  heroes  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  figured  out  how  to  index 
government's  benefits.  Let  them  Index  gov- 
ernment's taxes.9 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  our 
Constitution,  created  from  ideas  set  forth 
in  the  Bible  and  in  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations,  recognizes  and  re- 
spects the  individual  by  explicitly  guar- 
anteeing the  freedom  of  religion,  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  the  freedom  of 
expression  to  each  and  every  American 
citizen.  Ultimately,  though,  it  is  a  univer- 
sal philosophy.  Its  embodiment  of  the 
principles  of  individuality  and  self-dig- 
nity are  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  human- 
ity, and  these  fundamental  rights  are 
essential  in  the  achievement  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  blatant  abuse  of  these 
rights  is  evident  in  many  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  a  well- 
Imown  fact  that  Soviet  authorities  have 
consistently  violated  the  basic  human 
rights  of  that  nation's  citizens.  Men  are 
restricted,  deprived  and  often  impris- 
oned merely  because  of  their  religious  or 
political  beliefs.  Moreover,  punishment 
without  crime  is  intolerable. 

The  recent  arrest  and  exile  of  Andrei 
Sakharov,  a  renowned  Soviet  dissident 
scientist  and  advocate  of  individual 
rights,  is  just  one  example  of  the 
atrocities  carried  out  by  Soviet  officials. 
Sakharov  has  dedicated  many  years  of 
his  life  to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  "Manifesto  on  Prog- 
ress, Peaceful  Coexistence  and  Intel- 
lectual Freedom"  which  stresses  the 
necessity  for  political  and  ideological 
harmony  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
"Committee  for  Human  Rights"  which 
stresses  the  vital  need  for  fair  trails,  free 
press  and  freedom  for  political  prisoners 
within  his  own  country.  His  ideals  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Human  Rights  section  of 
the  1975  Helsinki  accords,  and  he  is  the 
first  Russian  to  ever  win  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  His  accomplishments  are  numerous 
and  worthy  of  praise.  And  yet,  these  very 
achievements  are  discredited  by  his  own 
government. 

Sakharov  has  been  classified  as  a  "ren- 


egade" who  has  sold  out  to  the  West.  His 
"subversive  activities"  have  cost  him  the 
renouncement  of  several  state  titles  and 
awards.  Furthermore,  he  may  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  elite  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences — his  most  prestigious  honor. 
Because  of  his  condemnation  of  the  re- 
cent invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  his  support  for  an 
Olympic  boycott,  he  is  now  being  held 
"hostage"  in  the  city  of  Gorkv  which  is 
isolated  from  the  outside  world. 

The  punishment  of  a  man  with  such 
a  brilliant  scientific  career  and  with  such 
a  deep  compassion  for  the  suffering  of 
others  is  beyond  comprehension.  More 
importantly,  Sakharov's  endurance  of 
continual  harassment  and  pain  is  to  be 
admired  by  all  of  us.  His  sustaining  hope 
for  social  justice  represents  the  human 
enterprise  that  exists  outside  the  totali- 
tarian Soviet  system.  As  Carl  Sandburg 
once  said: 

Alike  and  ever  alike  we  are  on  all  conti- 
nents In  the  need  of  love.  food,  clothing, 
work,  speech,  worship,  sleep,  games,  dancing, 
fun.  .  .  .  Prom  tropics  to  arctics  humanity 
lives  with  these  needs  so  alike,  so  Inexorably 
alike. 

Emigration  policy  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Jews,  further 
exempUfies  the  individual,  cultural,  and 
religious  repression  that  Soviet  society 
places  on  many  of  its  citizens.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Jews,  each  large  group 
has  its  own  "homeland"  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Jews  are  officially  suspect,  con- 
sidered disloyal  to  the  state  and  support- 
ers of  Israel.  They  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  speak,  the  right  to  publish  freely, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  expression,  and 
above  all  they  have  been  religiously  per- 
secuted. Many  have  even  been  placed 
under  arrest  for  naturally  wanting  to 
learn  about  their  heritage — Jewish  his- 
tory, culture,  and  tradition. 

This  random,  indifferent,  and  unprin- 
cipled treatment  has  forced  many  Jews 
to  apply  for  emigration  visas.  However, 
the  emigration  process  itself  is  de- 
moralizing. It  is  impredictable  and  arbi- 
trary, and  it  instills  fear  and  despera- 
tion in  many  citizens. 

Before  applying  to  emigrate,  a  person 
must  first  receive  a  character  reference 
or  "visovs"  from  a  relative  abroad. 
Though  many  citizens  request  these  doc- 
uments, many  are  too  afraid  to  actually 
register  for  a  visa.  After  this  initial  step, 
applications  are  made  to  the  Office  of 
Visas  and  Registration  (OVIR).  Exit  re- 
quirements include  high  emigration  fees 
for  visas,  payments  to  clear  housing  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  numerous  visits  to  police 
stations  for  paperwork,  restrictions  on 
what  can  be  taken  out  of  the  country 
and  the  renunciation  of  Soviet  citizen- 
ship. Furthermore,  if  one  is  lucky  enough 
to  leave,  he  likely  will  be  separated  frwn 
his  immediate  family,  perhaps  forever, 
aside  from  being  faced  with  adjusting  to 
a  completely  new  and  different  society. 

This  costly,  controlled,  and  selective 
process,  which  is  particularly  discrimi- 
nating toward  minorities,  becomes  for 
many  a  futile,  nightmarish  experience. 
Applicants  systematically  are  demoted  or 
fired  from  their  jobs,  harassed,  followed, 
watched,  searched,  interrogated,  silenced 
by  being  sent  to  psychiatric  hospitals, 
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and  ultimately  imprisoned  or  banished 
to  Siberia  to  hard  labor  camps. 

It  is  difficult  for  free  people  to  under- 
stand why  such  abuse  exists  for  no  legiti- 
mate reason.  The  world,  however,  is  for- 
tunate to  have  such  men  as  Vladimir 
Slepak  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who 
represent  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  wish- 
ing to  live  as  Jews.  They  have  risked  their 
lives  fighting  against  such  suffering  for 
the  benefits  of  mankind. 

For  years,  Vladimir  Slepak,  a  highly 
educated  and  cultured  man,  has  waged  a 
tireless  struggle  to  be  granted  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  emigrate.  Like  so 
many  others,  he  has  desperately  adhered 
to  his  deep-rooted  desire  to  return  to  his 
cultural  homeland,  Israel.  His  plea  to  the 
Soviet  Government  is  a  legitimate  one, 
and  yet  he  has  endured  incredible  injus- 
tices— he  has  been  harassed  by  other 
workers  to  the  point  of  quitting;  his 
apartment  has  been  raided,  his  telephone 
has  been  disconnected,  and  his  mail  in- 
tercepted. He  has  been  threatened, 
watched,  interrogated,  and  beaten;  and 
he  has  served  numerous  prison  sentences. 
The  futility  of  Slepak's  situation  was  ex- 
emplified when  he  and  his  wife  were  ar- 
rested in  June  1978  for  peacefully  dis- 
playing a  banner  outside  their  own 
window  bearing  the  slogan,  "Let  us  go  to 
our  son  in  Israel."  Vladimir  is  now  serv- 
ing a  5-year  sentence  in  Siberia,  he  is  ex- 
tremely ill  and  his  spirit  and  sense  of 
dignity  has  been  nearly  destroyed. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a  prominent  So- 
viet dissident  scientist,  has  met  much  the 
same  fate.  He  was  illegally  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  prison  for  "treason 
and  espionage"  and  "anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion." As  a  "prisoner  of  conscience," 
Shcharansky  has  endured  profoimd 
mental  and  physical  pain — living  in  a 
small  cell  with  httle  or  no  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  laboring  long  hours 
with  persistent  hunger,  enduring  sickness 
without  adequate  medical  attention,  suf- 
fering harassment  from  anti-Semitic 
prison  authorities,  and  nearly  losing  his 
identity  and  human  worth. 

The  plight  of  the  Sakharovs,  the 
Slepaks,  and  the  Shcharanskys  is  a  sig- 
nificant one.  Their  strong  determination, 
tremendous  courage,  and  undying  sus- 
taining power  must  never  go  uimoticed. 
Their  message  to  the  world  is  clear.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  what  we  believe 
in,  and  we  must  never  cease  striving  to- 
ward the  fundamental  rights  of  freedom 
of  religion,  thought,  and  conscience  to 
which  every  human  being  is  entitled.  Per- 
haps we  will  never  reach  these  worthy 
Ideals  for  all  mankind,  but  that  should 
not  stop  us  from  trying. 

I,  as  most  Americans,  have  carefully 
watched  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  months  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  With  the 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  potential 
boycott  of  the  summer  Olympics  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  recent  exile  of  Andrei 
Sakharov,  our  present  relationship  is  un- 
doubtedly strained  and  evokes  much 
concern.  The  Soviet  Union's  crackdown 
on  dissidents  before  the  Olympic  games 
leads  many  to  believe  that  internal 
repression  may  be  getting  worse,  and  I 
am  especiaJly  fearful  that  more  and 
more  "refuseniks"  will  meet  the  same 


fate  as  Sakharov.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing  a  citywide  facelift 
in  Moscow  to  improve  its  image,  and  it 
is  clearly  important  to  the  Soviets  that 
they  present  an  image  to  the  world  of 
a  peaceful  and  generous  society.  How- 
ever, particularly  in  light  of  recent 
events,  we  cannot  allow  them  to  triumph. 

Soviet  leaders  have  consistently  acted 
with  a  lack  of  willingness  to  comply  fully 
with  what  they  have  agreed  to  on  paper. 
They  have  violated  the  principles  of 
their  own  Constitution,  they  have  vio- 
lated the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  and  they  have  violated  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
states: 

We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  nMZt- 
kind.  and  to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person.  In  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small. 

At  the  dawning  of  a  new  decade,  I 
am  confident  that  the  human  rights 
movement  will  continue  to  grow,  as 
those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  unjust 
treatment  many  people  endure  through- 
out their  lives.  There  are  many  powerful 
groups  throughout  the  world  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  individual  rights  and 
equitable  treatment  for  all  citizens.  Be- 
cause of  these  actively  involved  organiza- 
tions, who  monitor  and  report  blatant 
human  abuse,  life  in  the  U.S.SJI.  is  bet- 
ter than  the  limitless  terror  witnessed 
during  Stalin's  reign.  But,  it  is  essential 
that  we  keep  this  cause  alive  and  grow- 
ing, that  we  are  relentless  in  pursuing 
our  ultimate  goals  of  preserving  human 
dignity,  and  that  we  let  those  who  are 
oppressed  know  that  we  care  and  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  humanitarian 
beliefs.* 


COUNTERCYCLICAL   FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE    BILL 

•  Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  House  passed  a  countercyclical  fiscal 
assistance  bill  which  cut  New  York 
State's  share  of  targeted  fiscal  assistance 
funds  in  half.  There  is,  in  the  legislation 
a  formula  designed  to  reflect  need  for 
such  aid  and  this  arbitrary  cap  on  funds 
reduces  the  allocation  only  for  New 
York  and  California,  thus  penalizing 
these  two  States. 

In  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
some  of  the  proponents  of  this  cap 
seemed  to  believe  that  New  York  City's 
economy  is  booming.  The  truth  is,  my 
great  city  faces  a  severe  economic  crisis 
that  is  well  publicized  and  much  ex- 
plored. The  fact  that  great  wealth  and 
abject  poverty  exist  side  by  side  in  a 
very  densely  settled  area  is  one  of  the 
unique  features  of  the  financial  distress 
of  our  Nation's  great  older  cities.  But  it 
is  not  the  basis  for  a  solution  to  their 
woes.  While  New  York  City  has  taken 
great  strides  in  overcoming  its  past  dif- 
ficulties, fundamental  problems  do  still 
exist.  The  New  York  Times,  in  a  Feb- 
ruary 3  editorial,  responded  to  the  public 
assertions    by    some    Members    of    the 


House  that  New  York  did  not  need  its 
fair  share  of  the  money.  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  which  is  most  eloquent  and  to 
the  point  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  3,  1980] 
Ftuou:  E.  I.  Koch,  Bkaltoe, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Clabzmck  Bbowx, 
The  CapttM. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Cuu:  I  bi4q>en  to  be  dellgbtad  to 
hear  that  you're  looking  for  property  in  New 
York  City,  and  that  two  of  your  tumnriiLtfm. 
are  also  Interested  In  acqtilriiig  3-  to  5-«cre 
spreads.  I  learned  of  your  Interest  only  Fri- 
day, after  you  decided  to  reduce  New  York 
City's  share  of  tbe  couat«x;ycUcal  funds  be- 
cause of  your  beUef  that  city  real  estate  is 
booming. 

I  caa  find  the  land  you  and  your  friends 
want.  There  is  some  In  the  South  Bronx,  and 
some  In  parts  of  Brooklyn.  It  wUl  cost  you 
nothing — zero  dollars — although  you'U  have 
to  pay  taxes  and  water  and  sewer  charges  and 
you'U  need  a  little  imagination  to  find  some- 
thing to  do  with  It.  1  promise  I  can  get  you 
In  on  the  ground  floor.  The  other  fioors  have 
disappeared. 

Even  in  parts  of  Manhattan — consider 
that:  Manhattan! — I  can  find  you  land  for 
nothing.  Apparently  nobody  wants  It.  There 
are  apartment  houses  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
that  would  cost  fewer  dollars  today  than 
they  did  in  1880  or  1950. 1  don't  claim  they're 
in  very  good  shape,  but  In  the  right  hands, 
watch  out. 

Although  real  estate  In  central  Manhattan 
Is  booming,  as  you  told  the  House,  more  real 
estate  parcels  in  New  York  City  are  declining 
than  rising  in  value.  Which  means  more  bar- 
gains every  day.  right?  Next  year,  the  taxable 
value  on  47,963  parcels  will  go  up.  But  it 
will  go  dotcn  on  81,400 — almost  twice  as 
many.  Since  a  lot  of  owners  are  certain  to 
fight  against  rising  taxes,  the  final  tax  fig- 
ures wUl  be  even  lower. 

New  York  City  does  try  to  auction  off  to 
investors  like  you  the  better  properties  It 
owns  and  doesn't  need.  In  the  last  twelve 
months  It  tried  to  sell  995  of  Its  most  promis- 
ing pieces  at  auction.  On  about  a  quarter  of 
the  properties,  there  was  not  one  single  bid. 
They're  stUl  waiting  for  a  visionary  Congress- 
man from  Urbana,  Ohio,  to  snatch  them  up. 

I  hope  you  and  your  friends  are  wUIing  to 
move  on  the  vacant  land  deals  you  say  you're 
interested  In.  I  advise  you  each  to  pay  a  dol- 
lar for  your  five  acres  (that  doUar  wlU  help 
clear  the  title)  and  my  friend,  Felix  Rohatyn, 
will  lend  you  the  first  50  cents.  If  you  do  buy 
the  property,  youll  be  in  a  good  position, 
there  in  Washington,  to  strengthen  your  in- 
vestment. In  other  words.  If  you  expect  to 
realize  the  full  intrinsic  value  of  the  land, 
some  of  your  colleagues  may  be  persuaded  to 
Join  you  In  keeping  the  subways  running,  the 
cops  paid,  the  poor  fed,  the  schools  open,  etc. 
I'm  sure  you  get  what  I  mean. 
Best  wishes, 

■.I. 

(Tou  probably  remember  me  as  Bd.)« 


ENERGY  POLICY  AND  RADICAL 
SECULARISM 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  John  Gra- 
ham serves  ably  as  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  American  Nuclear 
Society.  He  is  also  a  North  Carolinian. 

Writhig  in  the  January  issue  of  Nu- 
clear News,  Mr.  Graham  offered  a 
thought-provoking  reply  to  the  energy 
policy  statement  "ITie  Ethical  Implica- 
tions of  Energy  Production  and  Use" 
adopted  last  year  by  the  governing  board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  His 
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response  to  the  NCC  document  does  not 
deal  with  the  council  s  energy  pronounce- 
ments, but  rather  with  the  purported 
religiosity  of  the  proposal  itself.  He  ex- 
presses the  view  that  the  statement  is  not 
all  based  on  theological  grounds;  instead, 
he  notes  that  the  proposals  rest  upon  the 
doctrine  of  radical  secularism. 

While  churchmen  everywhere  are — 
and  should  be — concerned  with  the  grav- 
ity of  the  energy  crisis,  Mr.  Graham  has 
simply  reminded  us  that  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  should  not  presume 
to  speak  for  the  entire  Christian  commu- 
nity on  matters  of  energy  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  column 
entitled.  "Window  on  Washington — Rad- 
ical Secularism"  by  John  Graham  which 
appeared  in  the  January  1980  issue  of 
Nuclear  News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Radical   Secularism 
(By  John  Graham) 

A  recent  proclamation  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  (NCC)  Is  being  widely 
discussed  In  the  Protestant  community. 
Titled  "The  Ethical  Implications  ot  Energy 
Production  and  Use."  the  statement  was  ap- 
proved by  NCC  last  spring,  but  It  Is  only  now 
being  debated  locally. 

The-WCC  statement  is  nothing  but  warmed 
over  Amory  Lovlns:  the  antlnuclear  soft 
path.  It  holds  that  our  resources  are  scarce 
and  finite,  and  that  we  must  husband  them, 
unpolsoned,  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  have  searched  the  document  for  scrip- 
tural content.  It  Is  sprinkled  with  a  few 
religious  words:  however,  its  only  biblical 
authority  rests  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
from  Matthew,  in  which  Christ  admonishes 
us  to  love  our  neighbor.  Other  relevant  scrip- 
tures are  Ignored;  consequently  the  love 
theme  seems  a  slender  thread.  But  NCC  goes 
far  afield  from  Matthew.  By  its  own  defini- 
tion. It  says  the  word  "neighbor"  has  been 
"radically  expanded"  to  encompass  "all  hu- 
mans In  past,  present,  and  future  genera- 
tions." 

Is  this  not  hubris?  Indeed,  this  Is  human- 
Ism — the  antithesis  of  Oodlsm.  It's  radical 
secularism.  Ethics  have  replaced  morality. 

Most  college  students  get  a  smattering  of 
Matthew  In  Humanities,  where  they  learn 
that  the  Christian  love  theme  has  made  an 
enormous  Impact  on  western  civilization.  But 
Is  this  all  there  is  to  Christianity? 

I  carried  the  NCC  statement  to  a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Washington,  and  I  asked 
him  this:  "Is  Ood-ls-Love/Love-ls-God  the 
complete  Christian  package?  If  so,  should 
we  not  throw  away  the  Old  Testament?" 

"Absolutely  not,"  he  said  to  both.  But  first, 
he  agreed  with  me  that  the  NCC  document 
Is  not  deeply  rooted  In  theology,  and  then 
he  told  me  that  the  love  message  is  valid  only 
If  It  Is  God's  love  reflecting  in  every  human 
experience.  One  humanist  loving  another 
simply  will  not  cut  It. 

To  understand  how  modern  Christianity 
got  Itself  embroiled  In  secularism,  one  must 
look  at  the  evolution  of  American  Protes- 
tantism. 

First,  the  Puritans  came  here — like  Old 
Testament  characters— to  build  their  "City 
of  God"  from  which  all  evU  might  be  ex- 
cluded. Their  God  was  that  of  Abraham- 
distant,  omnipotent.  Salvation  was  preor- 
dained. 

Next,  a  great  Protestant  revolution  began 
around  1760  and  burned  along  our  frontiers 
for  about  150  years.  Lowly  circuit  riders  and 
great  Evangelists  went  about  preaching  "sal- 
vation is  free."  This  was  "experimental"  re- 
ligion. It  was  Calvary  (redemption)  centric, 
and  being  "saved"  was  everything  Salvation 
may  have  been  free,  but  It  wasn't  easy    It 


took  lots  of  praying  and  shouting  to  bring 
In  many  a  tardy  soul. 

As  America  became  more  urban  and  Indus- 
trialized, Protestant  centrlclty  moved  quite 
dramatically  to  the  living  Christ — to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Salvation  became 
both  free  and  easy,  because  Christ  Is  per- 
ceived as  the  one  who  will  always  say,  "I  for- 
give." The  experlentlallsts  were  relegated  to 
the  backwoods,  and  liturgical  order  was  re- 
stored In  most  churches.  Along  with  all  this, 
concepts  of  social  relevance  and  situation 
ethics  became  commonplace  in  the  churches. 
Political  action  groups  sprang  Into  being,  as 
did  a  bureaucracy  called  "The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches" — presumably  to  employ  hu- 
manists who  do  not  want  the  care  of  souls. 

These  are  the  roots  of  the  modernist  doc- 
trine that  is  now  splitting  the  Christian 
community,  Catholic  and  Protestant  aJIke. 

The  Issue  is  secularism  vs.  biblical  author- 
ity, and  the  NCC  energy  proclamation  must 
be  classified  as  secular.  But  NCC  cannot  have 
It  both  ways.  It  cannot — without  challenge — 
pass  off  radical  secularism  under  the  pre- 
tense of  giving  the  world  an  Important  reli- 
gious message. 9 


THE  1980  FREEDOM  OLYMPICS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  understand  the 
true  meaning  and  terrible  implications 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
As  much  as  each  of  us  might  enjoy  and 
look  forward  to  the  quadrenniel  Olympic 
competition,  and  as  much  tis  we  might 
feel  deeply  for  the  many  young  men  and 
women  who  have  trained  and  longed  to 
participate  in  this  event,  we  nonetheless 
have  decided  that  we  must  sacrifice  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  world's  greatest 
democracy  does  not  and  cannot  endorse 
naked  aggression. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  Doug  Morris, 
editor  of  the  Sun  Citizen  called  for  the 
establishment  of  "freedom  Olympics" 
during  the  same  period  as  the  Moscow 
Olympics.  As  one  of  the  original  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
moving  or  boycott  of  the  summer  Olym- 
pics, I  heartily  endorse  this  proposal.  A 
"freedom  Olympics"  would  display  the 
solidarity  of  the  peace-loving  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  ostracism  of  those 
who  would  flaunt  aU  the  values  of  our 
civilization. 

I  believe  all  my  colleagues  would  bene- 
fit from  the  views  expressed  by  Mr  Mor- 
ris, and  I  ask  that  the  editorial  "The 
Freedom  Olympics"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  1980  Freedom  Olympics 

The  US.  should  not  send  a  team  to  the 
Moscow  Olympics. 

The  U.S.  should  announce  that  the  1980 
Freedom  Olympics  will  be  held,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Moscow  Olympics,  somewhere 
in  the  Free  World  .  .  .  Montreal,  Tokyo  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  or  wherever. 

Three  purposes  and  principles  should  be 
cleariy  stated:  (i)  to  return  the  Olympics 
Games  to  their  original  intention— the  pro- 
mulgation of  International  sportsmanship 
through  open  competition  among  amateur 
athletes;  (2)  to  withdraw  our  support  from 
what  wlU  be,  Inescapably,  a  Soviet  propa- 
ganda Instrument;  and  (3)  to  lead  a  world 
protest  against  a  nation  dedicated  to  world 
domination  through  force  of  arms  and  polit- 
ical/economic conquest. 


If  a  fourth  purpose  were  needed.  It  could 
be  a  positive  declaration  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Intentionally  and  blatantly  dem- 
onstrated that  It  Is  the  enemy  of  freedom, 
and  Is,  therefore,  the  enemy  of  the  principle 
of  the  Olympiad— and,  by  definition,  the 
enemy  of  the  U.S. 

Withdrawing  from  the  Moscow  Olympics 
would,  understandably,  be  a  devastating  blow 
to  all  those  American  youngsters  who  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  Games  as  the 
reward  for  years  of  arduous  training,  self- 
denial,  and  single-minded  dedication  to  a 
dream. 

Those  other  youngsters,  whose  dreams 
were  similarly  thwarted  when  the  Olympics 
of  1916,  1940  and  1944  were  cancelled,  were 
no  less  the  victims  of  circumstances.  The 
circumstances  then  was  war. 

The  circumstance  now  is  war — perhaps  not 
the  cannon-belching  kind  of  conflict,  but  a 
war  with  the  same  capacity  for  catastrophe. 
Again,  our  young  people  would  make  the 
sacrifice  because  they  are  patrlou  first  and 
athletes  second. 

But.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  sacrifice  at 
all.  It  could  be  exchanging  a  lesser  honor 
for  a  greater  value.  The  winners  would 
mount  the  platform  and  bend  to  receive  a 
medal  engraved  with  Inspiration:  "1980  Free- 
dom Olympics  ...  To  Champion  Liberty 
For  All."  ' 

In  later  years,  with  family  and  friends 
gathered  for  recollection,  the  proud  winner 
says.  This  Is  my  pride  and  Joy.  That's  the 
year  I  won  a  race  for  Freedom." 

Would  this  mean  politicizing  the  Olym- 
pics? Of  course  .  .  .  but  only  to  the  degree 
that  we  would  te  acknowledging  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  Games  are  already  politi- 
cized beyond  expectable  redemption.  To 
doubt  this  Is  to  erase  from  memory  and 
history  the  Hitler  Olympics  of  1936,  In  Ber- 
lin. From  that  demonstration  of  pomp  and 
power  came  the  already-plotted  explosion  of 
World  War  II.  Then,  the  clenched-fist  dis- 
sidents In  Mexico  City  In  1968;  and  the 
death  of  hostages  In  Munich.  In  1972. 

The  Olympics  are  politics.  To  doubt  this 
Is  to  believe  In  an  International  tooth  fairy. 

Is  there  any  plausible  reason  to  expect  that 
the  1980  Moscow  Olympics  will  not  be  a 
propaganda  campaign  orchestrated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  host  country,  the  Soviet  Union? 
Is  there  any  rationality  to  our  being  a  will- 
ing instrument  of  this  purpose? 

It's  hard  enough  to  swallow  the  uncom- 
fortable and  bitter  recognition  that  we  dont 
seem  able  or  willing  to  do  anything  signifi- 
cant about  the  fall  of  Afghanistan  to  the 
brutal  force  of  Soviet  Invasion.  Nor  do  we 
seem  resolved  to  prevent  the  consequent  sub- 
jugation of  Pakistan— and  probably  Iran— 
as  the  Soviets  continue  their  200-year-old 
march  to  a  warm  water  port. 

When  do  we  say  "enough!"?  When  do  we 
admit  to  ourselves,  and  announce  to  the 
world,  that  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics Is  our  enemy?  They  have  put  It  In 
writing,  and  shouted  it  from  Innumerable 
rostrums — that  they  Intend  to  bury  us  .  .  . 
to  encircle  us,  and  bring  us  to  our  knees  by 
shutting  off  access  to  raw  materials,  espe- 
cially the  oil  on  which  our  entire  structure 
depends.  When  do  we  start  reading  listen- 
ing, and  believing? 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
"official"  Olympics  were  banned  for  political 
reasons.  When  the  Romans  took  over  the 
Games  from  the  Greeks,  that  earlier  power- 
hungry,  belligerent,  land-grabbing  Empire  so 
distorted  the  Games  that  they  became  a 
carnival  of  political  nationalism  and  In- 
trigue. In  394  A.D.,  the  Emperor  Theodoslus 
cried  "enough,"  and  the  Games  were  can- 
celled— for  centuries. 

We  should  not  ban  the  concept  of  the 
Olympiad.  We  should  take  action  to  restore 
the    concept    to    its   original    purpose   and 
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Ideals.  We  should  give  back  to  the  Olympiad 
Its  dignity  and  Its  significance. 

The  1980  Freedom  Olympics  could  bring 
together  young  athletes  from  all  the  coun- 
tries who  believe  that  sport  should  not  be  an 
Instrument  of  war — hot  or  cold. 

How  much  better  that  our  TV  screens  be 
filled  with  open  competition  rather  than 
lU-dlsgulsed  confrontation.  How  much  bet- 
ter that  we  say,  loud  and  clear  and  often, 
to  the  Soviets.  "You're  not  going  to  get  any 
endorsement  from  us.  We  don't  like  the  prod- 
uct you're  selling,  so  we're  not  going  to  allow 
It  to  be  advertised  In  our  homes." 

The  almanacs  will  carry  the  results  of  two 
Olympiads  for  1980.  Those  who  place  high 
premiiun  on  comparisons  will  find  the  statis- 
tics tabulated. 

But  around  this  country,  and  throughout 
the  Free  World,  young  men  and  women  will 
be  wearing  and  displaying — with  pride  In 
themselves  and  In  their  country — the  gold. 
sliver  and  bronze  medallions  they  won  In  the 
1980  Freedom  Olympics. 

So  little  to  lose;  so  much  to  galn.9 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  MARGARET 
THATCHER  ON  THE  CRISIS  IN 
SOUTHWEST  ASIA 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  the  distinguished  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Thatcher,  delivered  an  impressive  and 
cogent  address  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  matter  of  the  crisis  in  Southwest 
Asia. 

In  her  comments,  and  the  dialog 
which  follows.  Mrs.  Thatcher  dispels 
with  great  clarity  any  notion  that  the 
Soviet  concept  of  detente  is  compatible 
with  that  of  the  free  Western  nations. 
She  points  out  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
responded  to  the  new  prosperity  and 
contacts  they  have  reaped  from  detente 
with  a  moderation  of  their  behavior. 
Rather,  Mrs.  Thatcher  notes  that  the 
Russians  have  taken  the  beneflts  of 
detente  while  continuing  their  "unre- 
lenting hostility  to  all  our  ways,  tradi- 
tions, and  institutions." 

In  my  view,  Mrs.  Thatcher  demon- 
strates a  realistic  perception  of  Soviet 
aims,  and  her  message  reflects  the  kind 
of  national  will  all  free  nations  should 
have. 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  Crisis  in  Souphwest  Asia 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  speech  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher, 
opening  the  adjournment  debate  In  the 
House  of  Commons  at  28  (twenty-eight) 
January  1980. 

Last  autumn  I  expressed  the  view  that 
the  West  would  have  to  face  In  the  next  few 
years  challenges  and  dangers  more  testing 
than  any  It  had  faced  In  the  nineteen  sixties 
or  nineteen  seventies.  I  called  the  eighties 
the  dangerous  decade  but  the  first  challenge 
has  come  sooner  than  many  expected. 

We  face  a  grave  development  In  East- West 
relations.  Abroad,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  that  it  is  prepared  to  use  force  to 
impose  Its  win  on  a  small  neighbouring 
country,  at  home,  by  arresting  and  exiling 
iTofessor  Sakharov,  it  has  shown  once  again 
that  It  win  not  tolerate  dissent  within  Its 
own  borders. 

The  Soviet  Government's  actions  reveal  a 
brutal  disregard  for  accepted  rules  of  inter- 
national behavior,  for  world  public  opinion 
and  for  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  of  1975   (nineteen  seventy- 


five) — an    agreement    signed    by    President 
Brezhnev  himself. 

Detente  Is  an  Imprecise  word.  It  reflects 
the  common  Interest  of  all  mankind  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  holocaust,  which  could  come  from 
military  conflict  between  East  and  West. 

For  10  (ten)  years  and  more,  the  West  has 
built  on  that  feeling  to  try  to  reach  mu- 
tually beneficial  East-West  agreemenU  on 
arms  control,  on  Berlin  and  on  Germany. 
East-West  trade  has  grown,  too.  So  have 
human  contacts  between  the  two  sides. 

Optimists  In  the  West  believed  that  this 
process  would  educate  the  Soviet  Union 
about  the  outside  world.  They  hoped  that 
wider  contacts  and  increasing  prosperity 
would  soften  the  harshness  of  the  Soviet 
political  system.  They  hoped  that  the  Soviets 
would  behave  more  moderately  In  the  third 
world.  In  Europe  and  In  their  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 

The  Russians  have  a  different  Interpreta- 
tion of  detente.  For  them  the  word  has 
meant  the  preservation  of  their  security  at 
the  same  time  as  they  have  enjoyed  access 
to  western  foodstuffs  and  technology  on 
easy  terms,  and  the  chance  to  extend,  by 
overt  and  covert  means,  their  influence  and 
political  control  wherever  opportunity  of- 
fered. They  have  proclaimed  an  unrelenting 
ideological  hostility  to  all  our  ways,  tradi- 
tions, and  Institutions.  They  have  meddled 
in  our  affairs  at  every  turn,  while  angrily 
rejecting  the  thought  that  they  should  con- 
duct their  domestic  affairs  In  a  civilised  and 
democratic  manner. 

They  have  persecuted  those  of  their  citi- 
zens who  have  dared  to  think  and  speak  for 
themselves.  They  have  built  up  their  armed 
forces  far  beyond  their  defensive  needs. 

In  recent  years  they  have  gone  further. 
They  have  instigated  Cuba  to  intervene  in 
Angola  and  Ethiopia  on  their  behalf.  They 
have  provided  arms,  military  advisers  and 
financial  support  to  the  Marxist  forces  of 
subversion  In  the  Third  World— notably  In 
the  Caribbean,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
They  have  worked  directly  and  Indirectly 
against  Western  Interests  wherever  they 
could.  They  have  claimed  repeatedly  that  all 
this  is  compatible  with  the  rules  of  detente 
as  they  define  them. 

Regrettably,  many  people  in  the  West 
have  been  prepared  to  overlook  these 
breaches  of  the  rules  In  the  hope  that,  with 
time,  the  Russians  would  come  to  behave 
more  responsibly. 

The  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  enlle 
of  Professor  Sakharov  leave  no  room  for  Illu- 
sion. They  seriously  weaken  the  basis  for 
the  fruitful  conduct  of  East-West  relations. 
They  are  deliberate  acts  of  policy  by  the  So- 
viet government. 

Afghanistan  Is  a  symbol  and  a  warning.  It 
Is  not  Just  a  far  distant  country,  which  we 
can  Ignore  because  we  face  no  local  crisis  In 
Europe. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Russians 
have  used  force  to  invade  a  neighbour,  used 
It  massively,  swiftly  and  callously  In  a  pat- 
tern that  bears  the  Soviet  hallmark.  It  Is  not 
the  first  time  that  they  have  claimed  to  have 
been  Invited  In  by  a  government  who,  on 
closer  Inspection,  turned  out  not  to  exist, 
or  whose  leaders  they  subsequently  killed. 

But  It  Is  the  first  time  since  the  World 
War  that  they  have  sent  tens  of  thousands 
of  soldiers,  backed  by  tanks  and  helicopter 
gunshlps.  Into  a  country  outside  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  an  Islamic  country,  a  member  of  the 
non-aligned  movement,  and  a  country  that 
posed  no  conceivable  threat  to  their  security 
or  their  Interests. 

Who  are  the  Russians  fighting  against? 
The  newspapers  call  them  the  rebels. 

It  Is  a  strange  word  to  use  of  people  who 
are  fighting  to  defend  their  own  country 
against  a  foreign  Invader.  Surely  they  are 
genuine  freedom  fighters,  fighting  to  free 
their  country  from  an  alien  oppressor. 


Commentators  speculate  about  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  in  moving  Into 
Afghanistan.  It  Is  argued  that  the  Invasion 
is  a  confession  of  Soviet  weakness:  that  It 
reflects  a  defensive  mentality:  or  that  it 
flows  from  a  fear  of  encirclement.  But  we 
cannot  know  the  motives  of  the  Russians 
for  certain.  What  we  know  Is  what  they 
have  done. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  driven  a  wedge  Into 
the  heart  of  the  Muslim  world.  If  Its  hold  on 
AfghanUtan  Is  consolidated  the  Soviet  Union 
win,  in  effect,  have  vastly  extended  Its  borders 
with  Iran,  will  have  acquired  a  border  more 
than  1,000  (one  thousand)  miles  long  with 
Pakistan,  and  will  have  advanced  to  within 
300  (three  hundred)  miles  of  the  stralu  of 
Hormuz,  which  control  the  Persian  Gulf. 
These  are  the  facts.  They  are  a  cause  for 
alarm  both  to  the  countries  of  the  region 
and  to  ourselves. 

West  of  Afghanistan,  Iran  Is  now,  more 
than  ever.  In  the  front  line.  The  Soviet  Union 
says  that  Its  Intentions  towards  that  coun- 
try are  benevolent,  but  who  can  believe  them. 
After  all,  t)he  Russians  claim  that  the  treaty 
that  they  signed  with  Persia  In  1921  (Nine- 
teen Twentyone)  Is  stUl  valid.  That  treaty 
says,  among  other  things,  that  if  a  third 
party  should  attempt  ...  to  use  Persian  ter- 
ritory as  a  base  for  operations  against  Rus- 
sia ..  .  Russia  shall  have  the  right  to  advance 
her  troops  into  the  Persian  interior. 

I  need  hardly  comment  on  the  Implications 
of  such  a  text. 

The  revolution  in  Iran  bas  stirred  up  feel- 
ings for  ethnic  autonomy  among  the  Kurds, 
the  Azerbaljanls,  the  Baluchls  and  many 
other  ethnic  groups.  It  has  fostered  Ideologi- 
cal dispute,  and  It  has  led  to  differences  even 
among  the  religious  leaders  themselves.  The 
temptation  to  the  Russians  Is  apparent.  There 
are  signs  that  the  Iranians  themselves  are  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  danger. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  American  hostages.  We  in  this 
country  respect  the  right  of  peoples  to  choose 
their  own  regimes  and  governments.  We  wish 
the  Iranians  well  In  their  search  for  the  po- 
litical system  best  suited  to  their  needs.  We 
hope  that  they  will  emerge  from  their  present 
difficulties  united. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Banl  Sadr  as  the  first 
president  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  if 
confirmed.  Is  an  important  new  development. 
Out  embassy  in  Tehran  has  previously  bad 
contacts  with  Mr.  Banl  Sadr  in  his  capacity 
as  minister,  both  of  finance  and  economic  af- 
fairs and  of  foreign  affairs.  We  hope  that  the 
continued  detention  of  the  United  States 
hostages  will  be  one  of  the  first  problems  to 
which  he  devotes  his  efforts. 

The  hostages  must  be  released.  We  admire 
and  applaud  the  restraint  that  President  Car- 
ter has  shown  in  ptirsult  of  this  goal.  We  sup- 
port him  and  shall  co-(^erate  in  every  way 
with  policies  that  wUl  contribute  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages.  In  doing  so,  we  shaU 
bear  in  mind  the  situation  In  the  region  as 
a  whole. 

The  Russians  would  be  only  too  willing  to 
pose  as  protectors  of  the  Iranian  revolution, 
or  as  the  restorers  of  order  in  the  country. 
We  shall  want  both  to  avoid  giving  them  any 
opportunity  to  do  so  and  to  make  clear  the 
consequences  if  they  tried. 

We  shall  need  to  be  slmUarly  clear  about 
the  Importance  that  we  attach  to  Afghani- 
stan's eastern  neighbors.  Pakistan.  The  So- 
viet Invasion  has  driven  many  Afghan  people 
over  the  border  Into  Pakistan.  There  are  al- 
ready half  a  minion  refugees  In  the  country, 
and  the  number  Is  expected  to  grow  rapidly. 
These  people  will  be  resentful  and  aggrieved. 
They  come  In  large  part  from  tribes  that  In 
any  case  span  the  border  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  threat  to  stabUIty  is  only  too  ob- 
vious, and  President  Zlas'  concern  only  too 
well  Justified. 

It  is  a  concern  that  is  shared  by  China  and 
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India.  Premier  Hua  told  us  last  sear  how 
seriously  the  Chinese  regarded  Soviet  global 
ambitions,  of  which  they  saw  Soviet  activi- 
ties In  Afghanistan  as  a  significant  part.  Mrs. 
Gandhi  has  said  that  the  Russian  presence 
In  Afghanistan  has  Increased  tension  and 
moved  danger  closer  to  the  Indian  Border. 
This,  I  stress,  has  not  happened  because  of 
rivalry  between  th«  super  powers.  The  Rus- 
sians are  the  only  super  power  with  massive 
ground  forces  In  the  area. 

I  hope  that  recognition  of  this  fact  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  Pakistan  and  India. 

Mr.  Tarn  Dalywell  (West  Lothian)  :  Can 
the  prime  minister  give  an  assurance  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  short-term  pressvires, 
efforts  to  help  the  London  group  of  Nations 
to  deny  Pakistan  the  wherewithal  to  make 
nuclear  weapons  will  go  unabated? 

The  Prime  Minister;  I  know  that  the  Hon. 
gentleman  is  pursuing  a  cause  that  he  has 
pursued  for  a  long  time.  We  naturally  do  not 
wish  Pakistan  to  obtain  nuclear  weapons. 
I  should  like  to  make  that  clear. 

We  were  talking  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  Pakistan  and  India,  which 
Is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  whole  region. 
The  threat  from  Afghanistan  to  her  neigh- 
txjurs  to  west  and  east  is  plain  and  direct. 
The  threat  to  the  south  Is  every  bit  as  dan- 
gerous. Prom  southern  Afghanistan  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  is 
but  a  short  distance.  I  do  not  need  to  stress 
the  importance  to  the  west  of  the  states  bor- 
dering the  Gulf. 

The  oil  that  they  produce  is  the  llfeblood 
of  western  industrial  societies.  The  Straits 
of  Hormuz  are  the  artery  through  which  it 
flows.  If  that  flow  were  abruptly  stopped  In 
the  years  immediately  ahead  there  would  be 
real  doubt  whether  otir  societies  could  sur- 
vive in  their  present  form.  The  threat  is  the 
more  compelling  when  one  recalls  the  con- 
trol that  the  Russians  can  exercise  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  through  their  client 
states  in  South  Yeman  and  Ethiopia. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  prove  that  the  Soviet 
invasion  Is  ptart  of  a  deliberate  drive  to  the 
Gulf,  but  we  can  point  to  the  fact  that  In  a 
few  days  the  Russians  have  advanced  500 
(five  hundred)  miles  towards  it,  and,  again, 
to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Third  World, 
they  have  worked  consistently  and  patiently 
against  western  interests  whenever  opportu- 
nity offered.  To  some,  at  least,  the  implica- 
tions of  their  presence  in  Afghanistan  are 
clear. 

In  this  new  situation,  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  must  be  resolute  and  united.  We 
must  bring  home  to  the  Russians  how  badly 
they  underestimated  the  cost  to  themselves 
of  the  Invasion  and  how  serious  would  be 
the  consequences  should  they  try  the  same 
thing  again.  If  we  are  to  continue  the  painful 
attempt  to  build  a  safer  world — as  we  would 
wish  to  do — the  Soviet  government  must 
abide  by  the  normal  standards  of  interna- 
tional conduct. 

The  Soviet  action  is  an  affront  not  only 
to  the  West  but  to  the  members  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement,  to  which  Afghanistan 
belongs.  In  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly earlier  this  month,  104  (one  hundred 
and  four)  countries,  most  of  them  memt)ers 
of  the  non-aligned  movement,  condemned 
the  Soviet  government. 

Seldom  has  a  great  power  been  censured 
so  publicly,  so  rapidly  and  so  comprehen- 
sively. Russia's  claim  to  be  a  champion  of 
the  developing  world  has  been  shattered.  The 
Soviet  proxy,  Cuba,  currently  chairman  of 
the  non-aligned  movement,  was  forced  to 
withdraw  as  a  candidate  for  the  security 
council  when  support  for  her  evaporated  in 
the  wake  of  the  Invasion.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  had  little  to  offer  the 
Third  World  but  weapons  and  dogma.  Such 
economic  aid  as  they  have  given  has  always 


had  ulterior  motives.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
1954  Afghanistan  was  the  first  recipient  of 
Soviet  aid.  Soviet  tanks  cross  Afghanistan 
on  roads  built  with  Soviet  money.  Their  air- 
craft land  on  airfields  similarly  financed. 
That  is  hardly  aid  without  strings. 

The  countries  of  the  Third  World  are 
awakening  to  the  realities  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  They  are  recognizing  that  Soviet  am- 
bitions are  incompatible  with  their  wish  to 
determine  their  own  destinies.  But  it  is  not 
for  us  to  tell  them  how  to  carry  forward  the 
work  begun  In  the  General  Assembly. 

We  shall,  of  course,  help  if  asked  to  do  so, 
but.  In  the  first  instance,  they  themselves 
must  develop  effective  answers  to  the  threat 
of  subversion  in  their  own  countries.  Re- 
sistance to  Infection  requires  awareness  and 
effort  from  the  potential  victim. 

We  in  the  West  have  our  own  response  to 
consider.  A  number  of  immediate  measures 
have  already  been  taken.  President  Carter, 
in  a  move  of  great  political  courage,  has 
banned  further  supplies  of  American  grain 
to  Riissla.  He  has  cut  back  on  the  supply  of 
high  technology,  and  reduced  official  con- 
tacts in  a  number  of  ways.  He  has  said  that 
the  Olympic  games  should  be  moved  from 
Moscow,  postponed,  or  cancelled  if  the  Soviet 
troops  have  not  left  Afghanistan  within  a 
month.  Both  Congress  and  the  United  States 
Olympic  committee  have  supported  him. 

The  British  Government  have  also  re- 
sponded. We  have  stopped  aid  to  Afghanistan 
and  have  withheld  recognition  from  the  new 
regime  in  Kabul.  We  Initiated  consultations 
in  NATO  and  in  the  European  Community. 
My  right  Hon.  Friend  the  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Secretary  has  visited  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  and  described  in  another 
place  the  talks  that  he  had  and  the  conclu- 
sions that  he  drew.  We  shall  be  reviewing  our 
aid  plans  for  Pakistan.  We  and  our  partners 
will  do  what  Is  in  our  power  to  improve 
stability  in  the  Gulf  and  to  reassure  our  other 
friends  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Eric  S.  Heffer:  (Liverpool,  Walton)  : 
will  the  right  Hon.  Lady  explain  a  little  more 
what  she  means  by  reviewing  our  aid  plans 
for  Pakistan? 

The  Prime  Minister:  I  meant  exactly  what 
I  said,  we  shall  be  reviewing  aid  to  Pakistan, 
and  we  s^all  of  course  be  reviewing  the  mili- 
tary situation,  for  the  reason,  which  most 
people  fully  understand,  that  Pakistan  is 
now  right  in  the  front  line.  We  shall  also  be 
developing  cur  relations  with  China  and  we 
shall  develop  our  co-operation  with  our 
Turkish  Allies. 

We  have  announced  the  measures  that  we 
shall  be  taking  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  measures  to  cut  back  political 
and  official  contacts,  to  cancel  military 
exchanges,  to  refuse  renewal  of  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  credit  agreement  which  expires  next 
month,  and,  in  consultation  with  our  allies, 
to  tighten  the  rules  governing  the  supply  of 
high  technology. 

The  House  is  already  aware  of  the  govern- 
ment's concern  at  the  prospect  of  the  Olym- 
pic games  taking  place  in  Moscow  this  sum- 
mer. The  Soviet  government  hope,  as  another 
government  did  In  1936,  that  the  games  will 
give  an  Immense  boost  to  the  states  prestige 
internationally  and  to  its  own  prestige  do- 
mestically. In  any  circumstances  the  Olym- 
pics In  Moscow  would  have  been  a  political 
event.  But  to  attend  the  games  now  would 
be  to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  So- 
viet government  In  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  its  invasion  of  an  independent  country 
and  its  arrest  and  exile  of  one  of  the  coun- 
trys  most  distinguished  citizens. 

Of  course  I  sympathise  with  the  athletes 
who  have  trained  so  hard  for  so  long.  But 
surely  Sebastian  Coe  is  right  to  say :  athletes 
cannot  have  their  heads  in  the  sand.  They 
cannot  say :  I  am  a  runner  and,  while  I  sym- 
pathise with  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  that 
is  not  my  problem.  The  solution  is  to  move 


the  games  to  a  place  or  places  where  politics 
do  not  predominate. 

This  is  a  move  that  commands  great  sup- 
port from  many  parts  of  the  House.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  government's  request  the 
chairman  of  the  British  Olympic  Association 
has  agreed  to  propose  this  to  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee.  In  the  light  of 
their  decision,  the  government  will  consider 
further  what  advice — it  could  only  be  ad- 
vice— we  should  give. 

The  actions  already  announced  by  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  effects  stretching  well 
into  the  future.  It  is  important  that  we  and 
our  allies  should  persist  in  our  efforts.  We 
must  not  give  the  impression  that  our  in- 
dignation is  synthetic,  or  short-lived,  the 
most  persuasive  evidence  of  our  determina- 
tion will  be  our  willingness  to  sustain  our 
unity  and  defence  effort.  The  House  will 
know  from  last  week's  defense  debate  that 
the  governments  are  resolved  to  do  so.  Al- 
liance governments  recently  decided  to  in- 
crease their  defence  expenditure  in  the  years 
ahead.  They  have  decided  to  modernise 
NATO's  long-range  theatre  nuclear  weapons. 
They  must  now  demonstrate  that  they  can 
carry  out  those  decisions. 

The  new  measures  that  the  West  has 
taken,  or  will  take,  do  not  imply  that  there 
can  or  should  be  a  complete  break  with  the 
past.  The  business  of  E^t-West  relations 
must  go  on.  We  have  to  live  In  the  same 
world. 

There  are  a  number  of  arms  control 
negotiations  in  which  the  West  has  a  real 
and  continuing  interest.  They  are  an  Integral 
part  of  our  efforts  to  safeguard  the  nation's 
security.  We  do  not  propose  to  abandon 
them,  but  recent  events  once  more  call  So- 
viet good  faith  into  question,  and  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  prospects  for  early  progress. 
President  Carter  had  no  choice  but  to  defer 
the  ratification  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  but 
we  hope  that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified  in 
due  course. 

We  will  persist  with  our  effort  to  initiate 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
theatre  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  Although 
it  rejected  the  recent  American  offer,  that 
offer  remains  on  the  table.  We  will  pursue 
the  negotiations  in  Vienna  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions.  Here  also  the  al- 
liance took  a  new  initiative  last  month.  We 
will  carry  on  the  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  We  will  continue  prepa- 
rations for  the  meeting  in  Madrid  in  No- 
vember about  the  next  stage  in  the  process 
t)©gun  at  Helsinki,  although  of  course  mudi 
will  depend  on  Soviet  actions  meanwhile. 

We  had  a  debate  on  defence  last  week.  I 
hope  that  it  is  clear  from  that  debate  and 
from  other  statements  that  the  government 
are  resolved  to  play  their  full  part  in  NATO 
and  to  increase  their  expenditure  by  three 
percent  over  the  outturn  this  year.  The 
West's  efforts,  whether  in  defence  or  in  nego- 
tiations, can  be  effective  only  if  we  are 
united.  We  and  our  partners  in  Europe  came 
together  in  the  community  above  all  for . 
political  reasons.  A  greater  ability  to  resist 
external  pressure  was  not  the  least  of  those 
reasons.  That  shared  interest  lies  behind  the 
common  action  that  the  community  alms 
to  develop  in  response  to  the  crisis,  in  Its 
relations  with  the  Gulf,  with  Yugoslavia, 
and  with  Pakistan.  The  Soviet  Goverument 
doubtless  think  that  they  can  detect  differ- 
ences among  us.  Indeed,  some  differences  of 
emphasis  are  Inevitable  when  a  free  associa- 
tion of  nations  deliberates  on  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude,  but  the  Soviet  Government 
should  pause  before  they  conclude  that  de- 
bate is  a  sign  of  weakness.  They  would  be 
making  another  miscalculation  if  they 
thought  that  their  efforts  to  split  us  could 
succeed. 

Nor  should  the  Soviet  Government  expect 
to  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  persuade  us 
that  the  Interest  of  Europe  in  a  sensible  re- 
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latlonship  between  East  and  West  is  in  some 
way  different  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  is  the  final  guarantor  of 
European  security.  It  is  demonstrating  clear 
leadership,  and  we  should  back  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  superb  response 
that  General  DeGaulle  gave  to  President 
Kennedy's  representative  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuba  missile  crisis.  General  De  Gaulle  then 
said :  You  may  tell  the  president  that  France 
will  support  him.  Europe  should  send  the 
same  message  today. 

I  began  by  speaking  about  the  meaning 
of  detente.  If  it  means  anything,  it  must 
mean  a  process  whereby  East  and  West 
move  away  from  the  hostility  and  confron- 
tation of  the  years  after  the  Second  World 
War.  It  Is  about  the  management  of  East- 
West  relations,  so  that  war  is  avoided  while 
the  legitimate  interests  of  lx>th  sides  are 
protected. 

The  process  cannot  be  confined  to  Europe. 
In  an  interdependent  and  oil-hungry  world 
the  interests  of  East  and  West  are  affected 
by  events  everywhere.  Detente  is  indivisible, 
or  is  it  nothing.  So  long  as  the  Russians  re- 
fuse to  accept  this — so  long  as  they  go  on 
trying  to  defeat  the  West  by  all  means  short 
of  war — we  shall  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  counter  their  policies. 

We  shall  strengthen  our  relations  with  the 
whole  non-Communist  world.  We  shall  look 
to  our  defences,  but  we  shall  continue  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a 
position  of  balanced  strength  on  issues 
where  out  interests  are  mutual.  If  we  are 
vigilant  and  steadfast  our  Democratic  values 
will  outlast  the  sterile  dictatorship  and  the 
spurious  theories  of  Soviet  Marxism. 

We  can  gladly  take  on  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  struggle  for  Ideas.  This  is  an  arena  where 
the  defeat,  not  the  victory,  of  Marxism  is  In- 
evitable. Meanwhile,  we  stand  ready  for  co- 
operation in  a  search  for  mutual  benefit  in  a 
true  detente.  If,  one  day,  the  Soviet  Union 
decides,  genuinely,  to  take  the  path  of 
peace.  The  burden  of  truth  now  lies  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  • 


CHECKLIST  OF  ITEMIZED  TAX 
DEDUCTIONS 

•  Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  taxpayers 
in  Hawaii  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country  have  been  assisted  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  annual  Federal  income 
tax  returns  by  a  very  valuable  service 
provided  each  year  by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  checklist  of  itemized  deductions 
available  to  taxpayers,  while  originally 
compiled  to  assist  elderly  citizens,  is  also 
useful  for  younger  taxpayers,  because 
most  Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions 
apply  equally  to  all  age  groups, 

I  know  that  the  preparation  of  in- 
dividual income  tax  returns  can  be  a 
complicated  and  time-consuming  task, 
yet  it  is  a  necessary  duty  if  our  Nation 
is  to  function. 

While  this  checklist  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  all-inclusive  guide  covering  every 
possible  circumstance,  it  does  help  to  in- 
sure that  typical  taxpayers  claim  every 
legitimate  deduction,  exemption,  and 
credit  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  also 
provides  free  tax  return  preparation  as- 
sistance, with  the  help  of  various  com- 
munitv  groups,  to  elderly,  handicanped. 
and  low-income  taxpayers  through  its 
volunteer  income  tax  assistance  (VITA) 
program.  For  the  nearest  VITA  site. 
Oahu  residents  can  call  the  Honolulu 


IRS  office  and  neighbor  island  residents 
can  call  the  toll-free  IRS  number  in 
their  telephone  directories. 

One  final  note:  This  may  be  a  good 
time  to  remind  Hawaii  taxpayers  that 
property  damage  incurred  during  the 
heavy  storms  in  January,  such  as  loss 
of  trees  or  structural  damages,  may  be 
eligible  for  deduction  as  casualty  losses 
on  their  income  tax  returns  next  year,  if 
properly  recorded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  an  excerpt  frcwn 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging's 
publication  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Checklist  of  itemized  deductions  fob 
Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreimbursed 
by  insurance  or  otherwise)  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3  percent  of 
your  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31,  Form 
1040) . 

INSUKANCE   PBEMrUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health 
insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$160)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limi- 
tation for  other  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted, 
but  is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3  percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding 
1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  31, 
Form  1040). 

OTHER   MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor). 

Acupuncture  services. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  You  should  have  an 
independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clearly 
the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) . 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning.  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth) . 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed). 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Home  health  services. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Llpreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Medicare  A,  voluntarily  paid.  If  you  are  65 
or  older  and  not  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits. 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) , 

Occupational  therapist. 


Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physical  therapist. 

Physician. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalysts. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt  (provided  by  a  doctor) . 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part 
B)  under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone/ teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (8  cents  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls 
or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the 
year  you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical 
expenses  on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  is  re- 
paid. 

TAXES 

Real  estate. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordinarily  you  may  add  tb 
the  amount  shown  in  the  tax  tables  the 
sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  follow- 
ing items:  automobiles,  trucks,  motocycles, 
airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materials 
used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are  your 
own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veteran's  pen- 
sions or  compensation  payments,  RallrocMl 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend 
exclusion,  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
taxed part  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance  payments). 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  31,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonoperating  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  fraternal  so- 
cieties, or  nonprofit  cemetry  companies,  are 
limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  chUdren  attending  parochial 
schools  Is  not  deductible). 

Pair  market  value  of  property  (e.g.,  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  charit- 
able purposes.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty, special  rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS 
office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  8  cents  i>er  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  insurance  or  deprecia- 
tion In  either  case) . 

Cost    and    upkeep    of   uniforms    used    In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 
Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
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table  organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifying 
organization  (deduction  Is  limited  to  (50  per 
montti). 

INTKRXST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Personal  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Other  credit  cards — you  may  deduct  as  in- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the  unpaid 
monthly  balance. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that  they 
are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money  and 
only  if  the  charging  of  points  Is  an  establish- 
ed business  practice  In  your  area.  Not  de- 
ductible If  points  represent  charges  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  lending  institution  (e.g., 
VA  loan  points  are  service  charges  and  are 
not  deductible  as  interest).  Not  deductible 
If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  selling  ex- 
penses and  represent  a  reduction  of  amount 
realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge." 

CASUALTY  OR  THIFT  LOSSKS 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses — the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction Is  generally  the  lesser  of  (1)  the 
decrease  in  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  ad- 
Justed  basis  In  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  Insurance 
or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  personal  use,  by  the  tlOO 
limitation.  Report  yoxir  casualty  or  theft 
loss  on  Schedule  A.  If  more  than  one  Item 
was  involved  in  a  single  casualty  or  theft, 
or  If  you  had  more  than  one  casualty  or 
theft  during  the  year,  use  Form  4684  for 
computing  yo\ir  personal  casualty  loss. 

MISCIXLANXOUS 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  charitable  contributions 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  used  to 
store  Income-producing  property. 

Pees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers;  special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Bxjslness  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Coat  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 


Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  used 
regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Educational  expenses  that  are:  (1)  re- 
quired by  your  employer  to  maintain  your 
position;  or  (2)  for  maintaining  or  sharpen- 
ing your  skills  for  your  employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributiona. — You 
may  claim  a  credit  (line  38,  Form  1040)  for 
campaign  contributions  to  an  individual  who 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  office  In  any  pri- 
mary, general,  or  special  election.  The  credit 
Is  also  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  (3)  State 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  (4) 
local  conunittec  of  a  national  political  party, 
or  (5)  certain  newsletter  funds  set  up  and 
maintained  by  a  person  who  holds,  has  been 
elected  to,  or  is  a  candidate  for  nomination 
or  election  to  a  public  office.  The  amount  of 
the  tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  political 
contribution,  with  a  (50  celling  ($100  for 
couples  flllng  Jointly ) . 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  njND 

Additionally,  you  may  voluntarily  earmark 
$1  of  your  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns)  for  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

OTHES     TAX    RELIEF    MEASURES 

Required  to  file 

a  tax  return  if 

gross  income 

Filing  status  is  at  least — 

Single  (under  age  65) $3,300 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 4,  300 

Qualifying  wldow(er)   uhder  66  with 

dependent  child 4,400 

Qualifying  wldow(er)  66  or  older  with 

dependent  child 6,400 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

66)   filing  Jointly ._     6,400 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  66  or  older) 

filing  Jointly 6,400 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  Jointly 7,400 

Married  filing  separately 1,000 

Additional  Exemption  for  Age. — Besides 
the  regular  $1,000  exemTjtlon,  you  are  allowed 
an  additional  exemption  of  $1,000  if  you  are 
age  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year.  If  both  a  husband  and  wife  are.  66  or 
older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year, 
each  is  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $1,000  because  of  age.  You  are  considered 
65  on  the  day  before  your  65th  birthday. 
Thus,  if  your  66th  birthday  Is  on  January  1 , 
1980,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  additional 
$1,000  exemption  because  of  age  for  your 
1979  Federal  Income  tax  return. 

"Zero  Bracket  Amount." — The  "zero  bracket 
amount"  is  a  flat  amount  that  depends  on 
your  filing  status.  In  1979,  this  amount  was 
Increased  for  each  filing  status.  If  you  are 
married  flllng  Jointly  or  a  qualifying  widow 
or  widower,  your  zero  bracket  amount  Is 
$3,400.  If  you  are  single  or  a  head  of  house- 
hold, your  zero  bracket  amount  Is  $2,300.  If 
you  are  married  flllng  separately.  It  is  $1,700. 
It  Is  not  a  separate  deduction;  Instead,  the 
equivalent  amount  Is  built  Into  the  tax  ta- 
bles and  tax  rate  schedules.  Since  this 
amount  is  built  into  the  tax  tables  and  tax 
rate  schedules,  you  will  need  to  make  an 
adjustment  if  you  itemize  deductions.  How- 
ever, Itemlzers  will  not  experience  any  change 
In  their  tax  liability  and  the  tax  comoutation 
will  bs  simpUfled  for  many  itemlzers. 

Tax  Tables.— Tax  tables  have  been  devel- 
oped to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  find  your 
tax  If  your  Income  Is  under  certain  levels. 


Even  if  you  itemize  deductions,  you  may 
be  able  to  use  the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax 
easier.  In  addition,  you  do  not  have  to  de- 
duct $1,000  for  each  exemption  because  this 
amount  is  also  built  into  the  tax  table  foi 
you. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  hve  tests  are  met: 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizen- 
ship, and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some 
cases,  two  or  more  individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $1,000 
dependency  deduction  if  the  following  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10%  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  flle  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  flled  with  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence. — You  may  ex- 
clude from  your  gross  Income  some  or  all  of 
your  gain  from  the  sale  of  your  principal 
residence,  if  you  meet  certain  age,  owner- 
ship, and  occupancy  requirements  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.  The  exclusion  is  elective, 
and  you  may  elect  to  exclude  gain  only  once. 
If  you  were  age  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
sale,  you  may  elect  to  exclude  up  to  $100,000 
of  gain  on  the  sale  if  you  owned  and  oc- 
cupied the  residence  for  3  of  the  5  years  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5  of  8  years  under 
certain  circiunstances) .  Form  2119  (Sale  or 
Exchange  of  Personal  Residence)  is  helpful 
In  determining  what  gain,  If  any,  may  be 
excluded. 

Additionally,  payment  of  tax  on  the  gain 
on  the  sale  of  your  persoinal  residence  in  ex- 
cess of  the  excluded  amount  will  be  deferred 
if.  within  18  months  before  or  18  months 
after  the  sale,  you  buy  and  occupy  another 
residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or  exceeds 
the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old  residence. 
Additional  time  is  allowed  If  (1)  you  con- 
struct the  new  residence;  (2)  you  were  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  or 
(3)  your  tax  home  was  abroad.  Publication 
.'523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling  or  Purchas- 
ing Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Credit  for  the  Elderly. — You  may  be  able 
to  claim  this  credit  and  reduce  taxes  by  as 
much  as  $376  (if  single),  or  $662.60  (if  mar- 
ried flllng  Jointly) ,  if  you  are : 

( 1 )  Age  66  or  older,  or 

(2)  Under  age  66  and  retired  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system. 

For  more  Information,  see  Instructions  for 
Schedules  R  and  RP. 

Credit  for  Child  and  Dependent  Care  Ex- 
penses.— Certain  payments  made  for  child 
and  dependent  care  may  be  claimed  as  a 
credit  against  tax. 

If  you  maintained  a  household  that  In- 
cluded your  dependent  under  age  15  or  a 
dependent  or  spouse  incapable  of  self-care, 
you  may  be  allowed  a  20-percent  credit  for 
emoloyment  related  expenses.  The  expenses 
must  have  been  paid  during  the  taxable  vear 
In  order  to  enable  you  to  work  either  full  or 
part  time. 

For  detailed  Information,  see  the  instruc- 
tions on  Form  2441. 

Earned  Income  Credit. — If  you  have  a  de- 
pendent  child   who  shares   your   principle 
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place  of  abode  In  the  United  States,  you  may 
be  entitled  to  a  special  pa3rment  or  credit  of 
up  to  $500.  This  Is  called  the  earned  income 
credit.  It  may  come  as  a  refund  check  or  be 
applied  against  any  taxes  owed.  Generally,  if 
you  reported  earned  Income  and  had  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  (line  31,  Form  1040)  of 
less  than  $10,000,  you  may  be  able  to  claim 
the  credit. 

Earned  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
strike  beneflts,  other  employee  oompensatlon. 
and  net  earnings  from  self-employment 
(generally  amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE 
(Form  1040)  line  13) .  A  married  couple  must 
flle  a  Joint  return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit. 
Certain  married  persons  living  apart  with  a 
dependent  child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim 
the  credit. 

For  more  Information,  see  Instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 

ENERGY  TAX  ACT 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  is  directed  at 
providing  tax  incentives  for  energy  conser- 
vation measures  and  for  conversion  to  re- 
newable energy  sources. 

A  credit  of  iip  to  $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty Installed  in  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  It.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  April  20,  1977.  Items  eligible  for 
the  credit  are  limited  to  the  following:  in- 
sulation (flberglass,  cellulose,  etc.)  for  ceil- 
ings, walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc.; 
exterior  storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or 
doors;  caulking  or  weatherstripplng  for  ex- 
terior windows  or  doors;  a  furnace  replace- 
ment burner  which  reduces  the  amount  of 
fuel  used;  a  device  to  make  flue  openings 
(for  a  heating  system)  more  efficient;  an 
electrical  or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  sys- 
tem which  replaces  a  gas  pilot  light;  an  auto- 
matic energy-saving  setback  thermostat; 
and  a  meter  which  displays  the  cost  of 
energy  usage. 

A  maximum  credit  for  renewable  energy 
source  property  is  $2,200.  Equipment  used  in 
the  production  or  distribution  of  heat  or 
electricity  from  solar,  geothermal,  or  wind 
energy  sources  for  residential  heating,  cool- 
ing, or  other  purposes  may  qualify  for  this 
credit. 

Energy  credits  may  be  claimed  by  com- 
pleting Form  5696  and  attaching  it  to  your 
Form  1040. 

Examples  of  Items  which  do  not  qualify 
for  energy  credit  are  the  following:  carpet- 
ing, drapes,  wood  paneling,  exterior  siding, 
heat  pump,  wood  or  peat  fueled  residenUal 
equipment,  fluorescent  replacement  lighting 
system,  hydrogen  fueled  residential  equip- 
ment, equipment  using  wind  energy  for 
transportation,  expenditures  for  a  swimming 
pool  used  as  an  energy  storage  medium,  and 
greenhouses. 

For  further  information,  consult  the  in- 
structions for  Form  5696  and  IRS  Publica- 
tion 903,  Energy  Credits  for  Individuals.* 


GOVERNOR  COLDWELL  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  after 
serving  almost  29  years  in  various  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Philip  E.  ColdweU.  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, has  announced  his  intention  to 
not  seek  reappointment  to  that  position. 

Governor  ColdweU  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas  in 
1952  and,  after  a  succession  of  promo- 
tions, became  president  of  the  Dallas  Fed 
in  1968.  He  served  in  that  position  untU 
his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  1974. 


In  his  years  at  the  Dallas  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  and  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Governor  ColdweU  has  exempU- 
fled  the  highest  ideals  of  pubUc  service. 
The  citizens  of  this  Nation,  particularly 
those  from  his  home  State  of  Texas,  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  unfaUing 
dedicaticHi  and  service  to  the  weU-being 
of  our  financial  system. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  valedictory 
statement  which  Governor  ColdweU  gave 
during  a  recent  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  The  state- 
ment is  an  expression  of  Governor  Cold- 
weU's  concerns  about  major  economic 
issues  confronting  our  Nation,  highlight- 
ing the  reasons  why  we  are  experiencing 
economic  woes  and  suggesting  some 
viable  solutions. 

The  statement  foUows: 
Personal  Statement  by  Gov.  Philip 

Co  LOWELL 

This  Is  likely  to  be  my  last  appearance  be- 
fore this  Committee,  since  my  term  of  office 
ends  next  week.  I  advised  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  in  July  that  I  would  not  seek  re- 
appointment, because  of  a  continuing  con- 
flict of  policy  Judgment  and  because  of  per- 
sonal financial  needs  with  too  low  a  salary 
or  pension  to  meet  them.  Failure  to  meet 
competitive  salary  levels  will  expose  senior 
government  posts  to  mediocre  talent  and/or 
shorter  periods  of  service,  and  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  a  potential  loss  of  political  In- 
dependence. 

From  a  perspective  of  nearly  29  yeuv  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  perhaps  I  might 
be  allowed  some  personal  observations  on  a 
few  primary  policy  problems  of  our  nation. 

First,  It  seems  to  me  that  government 
policies  are  adversely  distorting  the  critical 
economic  balance  between  production  and 
consumption.  Interest  rate  limits  discourage 
savings  for  future  Investment;  tax  laws  and 
environmental  constraints  dampen  spending 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  which  slows 
the  growth  of  productivity;  detailed  regula- 
tions stifle  business  initiative  and  competi- 
tion; and  price  and  wage  controls  and 
guidelines  reduce  the  personal  incentives  in 
our  free  enterprise  system,  and  Increase  po- 
tential inflationary  pressures.  The  conse- 
quences of  these  policies  are  an  increasing 
proportion  of  consumption,  a  rising  de- 
pendence on  foreign  nations  for  production, 
a  steadily  declining  world  economic  power, 
and  a  deteriorating  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Second.  It  seems  almost  Impossible  for  the 
government  or  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
seriously  and  persistently  fight  Inflation.  We 
are  reaping  some  of  the  results  of  policies 
that  tolerate  Inflation  and  may  suffer  even 
more  serious  ones  If  dedication  toward  in- 
flation restraint  is  not  a  true  flrst  priority. 
Monetary  and  flscal  policies  of  gradualism 
permit  the  build  up  of  Inflationary  expec- 
tations, allow  the  costs  of  inflation  to  con- 
tinue and  even  rise,  and  offer  only  long-run 
hopes  which  are  usually  dashed  by  interven- 
ing short-run  events. 

Third,  international  problems  of  the  dol- 
lar are  inextricably  linked  to  our  oil  de- 
pendency, our  fading  economic  power,  an 
excessive  build  up  of  dollar  holdings  abroad, 
the  lack  of  a  credible  international  monetary 
mechanism,  and  the  costs  of  a  reserve  cur- 
rency status.  Reliance  upon  voluntary  coop- 
erative intervention  Is  an  illusion  because. 
In  times  of  pressure,  nationalism  will  win. 

Fourth,  monetary  policy  guided  by  short- 
run  monetary  aggregate  estimates  has  proved 
faulty.  Accurate  projecfons  are  impossible, 
given  the  shifting  public  preferences  for 
transaction  balances,  the  changing  regula- 
tory rules  and  the  inadequate  coverage  for 
monetary  control  of  financial   Institutions 


offering  deposit  and  credit  services.  More- 
over, reliance  upon  a  mechanistic  policy 
guide  ignores  expectatlonal  changes,  rate  in- 
fluences market  developments,  and  flscal 
policy  shifts. 

Fifth,  credibility  Is  an  easily  lost  virtue 
which  Is  hard  to  regain.  Federal  Reserve 
policies  are  not  believable  if  poUcymakers 
show  less  than  full  commitment  or  market 
makers  see  an  eroding  capability  to  act.  Pub- 
lic perception  at  home  and  abroad  of  the 
willingness  and  ability  to  act  Is  crucial  to 
the  effectiveness  of  central  bank  poUcles. 
Unfortunately  the  long  standing  dispute 
over  Federal  Reserve  membership  is  eroding 
both  our  capacity  and  public  position.  Con- 
tinued erosion  will  Inevitably  weaken  the 
central  bank's  Independent  p>ower  and  with 
policies  grounded  upon  a  somUer  base,  pubUc 
confidence  can  be  lost. 

In  summary,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  lift 
the  "dead  hand"  of  government  regulation 
from  our  free  enterprise  system,  encourage 
new  capital  spending,  support  central  bank 
coverage  of  all  financial  institutions,  and  in- 
sist upon  fighting  inflation  as  the  continuing 
first  priority  status  In  monetary  tax,  and 
spending  policies. 

Despite  this  recitation  of  problems,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  the  best  economic  system 
to  provide  a  rising  standard  of  living  for  our 
people,  and  if  corrective  policy  actions  are 
taken,  I  believe  the  decade  of  the  1980's  could 
show  one  of  the  most  memcM'able  advances 
In  our  history. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  working  with  you  In  the  past  four 
years.* 


THE  SPINAL  CORD  REGENERATION 
RESEARCH  ACT 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  I  introduced  S.  2098,  the 
Spinal  Cord  Regeneration  Research  Act. 

This  biU  wiU  mandate  the  expenditure 
of  $16  miUion  for  spinal  cord  regmera- 
tion  research  in  fiscal  1981.  This  is  rough- 
ly twice  the  current  Federal  expenditure 
in  this  area.  The  long-range  focus  of  my 
biU  is  to  hasten  the  day  when  we  can 
cure  spinal  cord  injury. 

Spinal  cord  injuries  have  rendered 
nearly  a  half-miUlon  Americans  para- 
lyzed for  life.  WhUe  the  exact  psycho- 
logical and  vocational  toll  on  these  im- 
fortunate  individuals  can  never  be  cal- 
culated, economically  these  injuries  cost 
the  American  people  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  in  transfer  payments,  medical 
expenses  and  lost  income. 

Senators,  whUe  these  devastating  in- 
juries can  strike  anyone  at  any  time  in 
his  or  her  life,  they  most  frequently  hap- 
pen to  young  adults  entering  the  prime 
of  life,  thereby  disrupting  families  and 
destroying  careers  and  dreams  in  one 
cruel  swoop  of  fate.  A  cure  for  spinal 
cord  injury  can  return  the  hope  for  a 
f uU  life  to  those  victims  where  such  hope 
has  simply  not  existed  before. 

Up  untU  now,  our  medical  profes- 
sionals have  seen  Uttle  hope  for  a  cure, 
and  those  so  injured  have  been  con- 
sidered permanently  impaired.  Today, 
however,  medical  researchers  beUeve  a 
cure  is  close  at  hand,  if  only  they  have 
the  funds  to  continue  their  valiant  work. 

Frankly,  it  outrages  me  to  find  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  the  lead  in 
developing  a  real  cure  for  spinal  cord 
injury,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  over  the 
past  several  years  many  spinal  cord  in- 
jured Americans  have  traveled  to  Russia 
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for  treatment.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the 
current  tension  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations,  the  Soviets  are  no  longer  per- 
mitting these  Americans  to  go  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  for  treatment. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Star  an 
article  appeared  which  underscored  the 
need  for  increased  American  research 
into  a  cure  for  spinal  cord  injury.  The 
paper  carried  a  picture  of  an  American 
in  a  wheelchair.  The  headline  was  "Rus- 
.<:ians  say  'Nyet.'  "  The  caption  read : 

Ed  Lockxnan  of  Newton,  Iowa,  Is  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down  as  a  result  of  a  motor- 
cycle accident.  Lockman  said  in  Des  Moines 
yesterday  he  wanted  to  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  receive  treatment  for  his  condition, 
but  was  turned  down  by  the  USSR  because 
of  current  tension. 

You  can  never  convince  me  that  the 
Soviets  have  advanced  in  this  area  be- 
cause their  scientists  are  superior  to  ours. 
The  problem  is  we  have  not  given  our 
scientists  the  funds  they  need  to  get  on 
with  this  valuable  and  much-needed  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  superior  re- 
search and  treatment  capabilities  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
reason  why  spinal  injury  victims  should 
have  to  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  for 
treatment  in  the  first  place.  Why  not 
provide  our  own  medical  scientists  with 
the  funds  they  need  to  develop  a  cure  for 
spinal  cord  injury— a  cure,  I  might  add, 
that  will  never  be  closed  to  anyone  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  political  or  religious 
beliefs. 

My  bill  will  permit  us  to  apply  our  su- 
perior capability  to  develop  a  cure  for 
spinal  cord  injury.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2098.« 


TESTIMONY  OP  ALBERT  G.  PIMEN- 
TEL  BEPORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1980,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  held 
oversight  hearings  to  examine  current 
problems  and  programs  of  the  hearing 
Impaired  and  to  explore  future  techno- 
logical developments  designed  to  handle 
their  special  problems.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Senators  Jennings 
Randolph  and  Richard  Schweiker  for 
their  continuing  efforts  and  genuine  con- 
cern about  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
hearing  impaired  persons.  Although  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  I 
share  my  colleagues'  commitment  to  all 
handicapped  persons  and  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  as  we  con- 
sider legislative  initiatives  in  the  Senate. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  testi- 
mony submitted  before  the  Handicap- 
ped Subcommittee  by  Albert  G.  Pimen- 
tel,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  imrressive 
statement  about  the  problems  of  hearing 
loss  and  deafness. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Teotimont  bt  Albert  T.  Pimentel 

Mr.    Chairman,    my    name    is    Albert    T 
Pimentel.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  which  is  a 
conaujner  organization  establUhed  In   1880 


The  NAD  has  a  membership  of  18,000,  with 
47  state  affiliated  organizations.  Because 
there  is  no  clear  demarcation  where  hard  of 
hearing  ends  and  deafness  begins,  making 
the  problems  of  both  groups  common  in 
many  areas  of  life,  the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf  very  much  appreciates  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  this  Committee 
on  behalf  of  hearing  impaired  persons  in  this 
country. 

Hearing  loss  is  an  invisible  affliction  that 
affects  an  estimated  15  to  20  million  Ameri- 
cans. It  Is  the  largest  single  disability  in  the 
United  States  today.  All  evidence  indicates 
that  the  numbers  of  hearing  impaired  citi- 
zens are  growing  and  in  the  decades  ahesid 
they  will  increase  at  a  more  alarming  rate. 
The  primary  reasons  for  this  are  age  and 
noise  pollution. 

As  the  American  population  continues  to 
live  longer,  more  and  more  of  us  will  ex- 
perience hearing  loss  as  a  result  of  the  aging 
process.  More  importantly,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  as  our  environment  becomes  noisier 
each  day,  the  hearing  of  literally  thousands 
of  individuals  is  being  irreparably  damaged. 
Gradual  loss  of  hearing  is  a  very  elusive 
problem.  Often  it  begins  so  slowly  it  can  go 
unnoticed.  However,  as  the  problem  inten- 
sifies, it  can  change  lives  and  cause  serious 
emotional  problems.  Left  untreated,  gradual 
loss  of  hearing  can  ruin  careers  and  destroy 
families.  As  one  person  stated,  "ignored  and 
unattended,  it  grows  progressively  worse 
and  can  eventually  doom  its  victims  to  lives 
of  depression  and  isolation." 

Despite  the  terrible  damage  which  hear- 
ing loss  can  cause  to  the  individual  and  his 
family,  most  individuals  who  experience 
this  problem  are  unwilling  to  admit  it— 
to  themselves  and  others.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  complex;  however,  a  major  cause  is 
that  we  live  in  a  youth-oriented  society 
People  still  tend  to  equate  use  of  a  hearing 
aid  with  old  age. 

Individuals  who  experience  hearing  loss 
are  not  always  aware  that  it  is  their  hearing 
that  is  deteriorating.  They  sometimes  per- 
ceive the  problem  as  one  of  losing  alertness. 
Psychologically  it  is  difficult  for  many  people 
to  deal  with  a  changing  physical  condition, 
including  the  loss  of  hearing.  Aside  from 
those  Individuals  who  have  difficulty  con- 
fronting their  problem,  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  there  is  little  that  can  be  done 
about  their  decrease  in  alertness  and  there- 
fore do  not  seek  assistance  to  remedy  their 
problem.  These  persons  have  difficulty  deal- 
ing with  the  fact  that  they  have  a  legitimate 
physical  disability,  so  their  solution  is  often 
to  Ignore  it  and  hope  that  it  will  go  away. 
The  failure  of  all  hard  of  hearing  Individuals 
to  unite  and  capitalize  on  their  collective 
needs  has  resulted  in  a  complete  lack  of 
services  to  them.  Many  existing  programs 
could  very  easily  meet  the  needs  of  hearing 
impaired  persons  by  making  only  minor 
adjustments  in  their  services.  This  is  not 
occurring  because  there  Is  no  specific  com- 
mitment in  any  area  or  level  of  government 
today  to  encourage  greater  awareness  of  the 
problems  with  delivery  of  services  to  these 
individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf  would  make  the  following 
reconunendations : 

1.  That  funds  be  earmarked  in  selected 
social  service  programs  to  assure  services  to 
the  hearing  impaired  population. 

2.  That  legislation  be  amended,  Public  Law 
95-602  (The  Rehabilitation  Act)  Is  an 
example,  to  assure  that  an  appropriately 
staffed  office  in  the  federal  government 
attends  specifically  to  the  needs  of  the  hear- 
ing impaired. 

3.  That  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  launch  a  more  vigorous  campaign  to 
control  noise  pollution. 

4.  That  buildings  and  transportation  sys- 
tems be  designed  to  include  visual  informa- 


tion systems  to  assure  that  directional  and 
other  information  is  accurately  available  to 
hearing  impaired  persons.  The  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board  should  Include  this  need  in  their 
program. 

5.  That  Media  Services  and  Captioned 
Films  Division  in  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  expand  their  efforts  to  cover 
the  needs  of  the  bard  of  hearing. 

6.  That  a  RehabUitation  Engineering  Cen- 
ter be  established  to  focus  specifically  on  the 
development  of  inexpensive  devices  and 
processes,  including  loop  systems  for  hearing 
aid  users,  emergency  warning  devices  for 
automobiles  and  various  alerting  systems  for 
private  homes  and  apartments.  (It  is  our 
understanding  that  such  a  center  has  been  a 
priority  in  HEW  for  several  years,  but  no  such 
center  has  yet  to  materialize.  This  is  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  or  accept,  given  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.) 

The  Incidence  of  hearing  loss  in  our  popu- 
lation will  continue  to  become  greater  as 
Americans  become  older.  The  premature 
withdrawal  of  persons  from  participation  in 
society  due  to  hearing  loss  is  unnecessary  and 
a  loss  of  hiiman  contribution  to  our  nation. 
Because  the  problem  is  not  one  that 
threatens  life,  it  has  largely  been  ignored  by 
our  government.  Its  more  pervasive  effect  can 
only  be  more  clearly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated when  the  problem  strikes  closer  to 
home — when  a  member  of  one's  family  is 
affected.  Then  the  devastating  effect  on  the 
personality  of  the  individual  and  the  depres- 
sion that  often  accompanies  hearing  loss  be- 
gins to  affect  the  entire  family.  That  clearly 
describes  the  severity  of  the  problem  that  we 
are  dealing  with  here  today.  Sensory  handi- 
capping conditions  have  long  been  recognized 
as  being  especially  difficult  to  serve.  Needless 
complications  occur  in  vocational,  employ- 
ment, mental  health,  marital,  and  other 
family-related  problems,  which  create  an  ad- 
ditional burden  on  the  welfare  rolls.  This  is 
an  area  of  need  where  government  invest- 
ment will  result  in  a  positive  return  on  dol- 
lars expended.  It  is  time  to  give  this  prob- 
lem attention.  We  are  requesting  appropriate 
and  timely  action. 
Thank  you.# 


MORGAN  DOLLARS 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
11.  1859,  Henry  Tompkins  Paige  Corn- 
stock  known  as  "Old  Pancake."  staked 
out  a  claim  to  a  silver  deposit  in  Virginia 
City,  Nev. 

At  that  time,  "Old  Pancake"  was  un- 
aware that  the  Comstock  Lode,  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  would  be  one  of  the  richest 
deposits  of  precious  ores  ever  discovered. 

Prom  its  discovery  in  1859  to  its  de- 
cline in  1879,  it  held  the  spotlight  of  the 
world.  During  this  period,  more  than 
$500  million  in  silver  and  gold  were  taken 
from  these  mines. 

Not  only  did  the  Comstock  Lode  leave 
an  historical  legacy  of  the  people  of 
Nevada,  but.  through  the  minting  of  its 
precious  silver,  it  left  a  legacy  of  rare 
silver  dollars. 

For  only  13  years,  the  Carson  City 
Mint  in  Nevada  produced  silver  dollars 
designed  by  Mr.  George  T.  Morgan. 
Known  as  the  Morgan  dollars,  these 
coins  all  bear  the  unique  "CC"  mint 
mark. 

In  the  early  1900's  the  demand  for 
silver  to  support  our  war  efforts  in  World 
War  I  resulted  in  massive  coin  melts. 
The  stored  Carson  City  silver  dollars 
were  thought  to  have  been  melted  to 
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meet  these  demands.  However,  in  1964, 
when  silver  was  no  longer  either  used  in 
coinage  or  for  the  redemption  of  silver 
certificates,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice made  an  audit  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury's  silver  dollars  and  dis- 
covered in  a  Treasury  vault  nearly  3  mil- 
lion coins,  most  of  which  were  in  tmclr- 
culated  condition,  from  the  long-closed 
Carson  City  Mint. 

Under  Public  Law  91-607,  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  Congress  authorized  GSA  to  sell 
these  coins,  which  represent  the  last  of 
the  Government's  holding  of  90  percent 
silver  dollars.  Five  sales  were  conducted 
beginning  in  1972.  The  sales  were  dis- 
continued in  1974  because  of  the  high 
costs  involved  in  conducting  them. 

Now,  once  again,  Mr.  President,  these 
mementos  of  Nevada's  historic  past  will 
be  made  available  to  the  public. 

On  February  8,  1980,  the  remaining 
Morgan  dollars  will  go  on  sale.  Through- 
out the  country,  newspapers  will  carry 
ads  and  order  blanks  making  it  possible 
for  virtually  everyone  to  purchase  these 
coins. 

For  the  people  of  Nevada  and  the  en- 
tire Nation  who  hold  their  heritage  to  be 
precious,  I  urge  them  to  take  advantage 
of  this  final  opportunity  to  obtain  these 
last  remnants  of  the  Comstock  Lode  and 
the  Carson  City  Mint.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  9  A.M.  ON  FRIDAY. 
FEBRUARY  8.  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  recessed  until  9  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  WARNER,  WEICKER, 
AND  BELLMON  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standing  order, 
Messrs.  Warner,  Weicker,  and  Bellmon 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
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disposition  of  the  three  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  the  FTC  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  TWO 
LEADERS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  on  tomorrow  be 
reduced  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME   FOR   VOTE   ON   AMENDMENT 
OFFERED  BY  SENATOR  SIMPSON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Simpson  not 
occur  prior  to  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  493  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  494,  which  are  being  held  at 
the  desk,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  the  com- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
contained  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  PARAGRAPH  2  OP 
RULE  XXVI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  paragraph 

2  of  rule  XXVI,  requiring  the  printing  of 
committee  rules  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  March  1  of  this  year  be  sus- 
pended for  those  committees  who  have 
made  no  changes  in  their  rales.  Since 
the  rules  of  each  committee  were  already 
printed  in  the  Record  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Congress  and  there  has  been  little 
or  no  change  in  the  rules  of  any  com- 
mittee, it  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary 
cost  to  print  all  of  them  again  in  the 
second  session,  particularly  when  we 
know  that  such  committee  prints  its  set 
of  rules  in  every  issue  of  its  committee 
calendar. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  concur  in  that  request.  I  think 
it  does  save  the  expense  of  reprinting 
those  rules  when  they  have  already  been 
printed  for  this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Joseph  Charles  Zengerle, 
m,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Robert  J.  Murray,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Undersecretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  7:57 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  "niurs- 
day,  February  7,  1980,  at  10  ajn. 


CONPrnMATTONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  6,  1980: 

Depaktment   or  Defense 

Joseph  Charles  Zengerle  III,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Robert  J.  Murray,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

Dr.  Gordon  S.  Dicker,  University  of 
Sydaey,  Australia,  offered  the  following 
Diayer: 

Great  God,  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
us  all,  we  thank  You  for  this  day  and  for 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  it 
brings  to  us.  Let  us  never  shrink  from 
the  tasks  You  set  us,  but  give  us  the  vi- 
sion, the  courage,  and  the  strength  to 
match  the  challenge.  Guide  with  Your 
spirit  the  affairs  of  this  Nation,  that  all 
that  is  evil  may  wither,  and  all  that  is 
good  may  blossom  and  flourish.  Help 
each  of  us  to  make  Your  cause  our  own, 
in  the  confidence  that  nothing  done  in 
Your  name  is  ever  lost  or  wasted.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2440)  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal 
the  prohibition  against  the  expenditure 
of  certain  discretionary  funds  under  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  5168.  An  act  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing provisions  of  law  relating  to  personnel 
management  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2225.  An  act  to  provide  that  receipts 
from  certain  sales  of  items  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators  and  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
such  Items  were  purchased. 


DR.  GORDON  S.  DICKER 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  introduce  to 
the  House  the  chaplain  for  today, 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1980,  Dr.  Gor- 
don S.  Dicker,  a  distinguished  visiting 
scholar  from  Australia. 

Dr.  Dicker  is  a  graduate  of  Sydney 
University    and    completed    theological 


graduate  studies  at  the  Melbourne  Col- 
lege of  Divinity  and  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  New  York.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1954  and  has  completed  train- 
ing to  become  a  counselor  of  the  Mar- 
riage Guidance  Council  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  and  nis  wife,  Ruth,  are  both 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Sydney  and  the  United  Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr.  Dicker  has  just  been  visiting  with 
friends  down  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  we  were  de- 
lighted to  show  him  a  little  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  New  South.  Although 
Dr.  Dicker  completed  his  doctoral  de- 
gree here  in  the  United  States,  this  is 
his  first  visit  back  in  the  States  in  10 
years.  Dr.  Dicker  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished theologians  and  preachers  in 
AustraUa,  and  he  has  provided  signifi- 
cant leadership  throughout  the  South 
Pacific  In  the  areas  of  human  rights  and 
Christian  mission.  I  know  you  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  welcoming  and  hon- 
oring the  distinguished  Dr.  Gordon 
Dicker,  his  son,  Russell  James,  and  his 
wife,  Ruth. 


VOLUNTARY  REGISTRATION  PRO- 
POSED AS  ALTERNATIVE  TO  COM- 
PULSORY REGISTRATION 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  he  will  come  to  Con- 
gress in  the  next  2  days  to  request  ad- 
ditional funding  and  expanded  author- 
ity for  mandatory  draft  registration.  He 
has  steadfastly  indicated  that  he  will 
not  request  classification  or  physical  ex- 
amination of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  register.  Rather,  he  strongly  supports 
the  all -volunteer  concept  and  opposes 
peacetime  conscription. 

Why  then  force  our  youth  to  register 
under  pain  of  5  years  imprisonment  or 
$10,000  fine  for  noncompUance. 

Two  reasons  have  been  offered:  First, 
we  must  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Rus- 
sians; and  second,  we  must  test  and 
prove  our  recently  reorganized  Selective 
Service  registration  system. 

I  cannot  agree  that  we  should  imprison 
or  fine  our  youth  should  they  refuse  to 
participate  in  a  bureaucratic  exercise — 
a  mere  test  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

We  must,  however,  send  a  strong  signal 
to  the  Russians.  A  signal  of  national  unity 
and  strength  bom  of  our  freedom  and 
democratic  ideals.  Would  it  be  a  strong 
message  if  our  coimtry  became  divided 
on  the  issue,  some  youth  sent  to  jail? 
Certahily  not.  A  much  stronger  message 
would  be  to  encourage  and  allow  our 
youth  and  others  who  wish  to  register  to 
do  so — voluntarily. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  response  would  be 
tremendous. 


So  I  am  today  proposing  a  voluntary 
registration,  not  compulsory,  and  intend 
to  introduce  a  bill  setting  forth  a  volun- 
tary registration  program,  as  an  alter- 
native to  compulsory  registration. 


FBI  LEAKS  DEMAND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL INQUIRY 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department's  handling  of  the  FBI 
"Sting"  case  demands  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  and  I  have 
therefore  requested  hearings  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Subcommittee.  Leaks  to  the  press 
have  seriously  jeopardized  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  many  individuals. 

Political  corruption  must  not  be 
tolerated  because  it  threatens  the  ver>- 
survival  of  our  democracy.  So  too  does 
the  disclosure  by  Government  officials  of 
names  and  events  in  an  ongoing  crim- 
inal investigation. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  given  recent 
history,  that  an  FBI  agent  or  supervisor 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  leak  infor- 
mation. The  simultaneous  publication  of 
detailed  articles  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  influential  newspapers  was  more 
likely  the  result  of  deliberate  and  care- 
fully orchestrated  leaks  rather  than  a 
mere  coincidence. 

The  hearings  which  I  propose  must 
therefore  address  some  very  disturbing 
questions. 

Although  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
tends to  conduct  an  internal  investiga- 
tion, in  good  conscience,  neither  we  nor 
the  American  people  can  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  An  agency  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation of  its  own  wrongdoings  sure- 
ly will  not  instill  any  confidence  in  the 
outcome. 


REGISTRATION  OF  WOMEN  NOT 
NECESSARY 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  rumors  coming 
out  of  the  White  House  are  not  accu- 
rate. The  rumor  that  I  have  heard  is 
that  President  Carter  will  submit  today 
to  the  Congress  a  plan  that  will  require 
women  as  well  as  men  to  be  registered 
with  the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
that  the  ages  will  be  18  and  19  years  of 
age,  which  would  mean  about  8  million 
young  men  and  women  would  have  to  be 
registered. 

As  the  Members  know,  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  registering  men,  but  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  not  necessary  to  require 
that  women  be  registered.  What  we  need 
is  to  know  where  these  young  men  are 
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in  case  we  have  an  emergency,  in  order 
to  train  them  to  go  into  combat  units. 

We  do  not  need  women  to  serve  in 
combat.  Registering  of  women  is  the  first 
step  in  requiring  them  to  serve  in  com- 
bat units. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo)  has  placed  in  the  Record 
some  remarks  that  oppose  women  serv- 
ing in  combat.  I  would  certainly  reccMn- 
mend  to  my  colleagues  that  you  read 
what  Mr.  Addabbo  has  said  in  the  Record 
today  about  opposing  women  having  to 
register  with  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

ANNOUNCING   SPECIAL   ORDER   ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  SCANDAL 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  be- 
fore has  the  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  been  more  severely 
questioned  than  in  the  recent  alleged 
scandal  and  accusations  leaked  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  am 
taking  a  special  order  tomorrow  after- 
noon in  order  that  Members  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  on  this  matter. 


NATIONAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  moment  to  remind  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
those  back  in  their  ofiBces  of  a  very  im- 
portant day  tomorrow.  It  is  the  day  of 
thft  National  Prayer  Breakfast,  to  be  held 
at  the  Washington  Hilton.  One  of  our 
colleagues,  Mr.  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker. 

So,  put  it  on  your  memory  lists  and 
please  come.  We  will  have  buses  leaving 
from  the  Capitol  steps  at  the  east  front 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  good  day.  I  have  not  had  any  di- 
rect revelation  with  reference  to  the 
snow  being  here  or  not,  but  I  do  have 
some  assurance  that  we  will  be  able  to 
get  through  the  snow.  It  will  be  a  good 
day,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will  all  be 
there.  It  begins  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel. 


n  1510 

CANDIDATE  CARTER  PROMISED 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  A  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  1976  Presidential  campaign,  can- 
didate Carter  promised  the  American 
people  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  past  week  President  Carter 
submitted  his  fiscal  year  1981  budget  to 


the  Congress.  It  calls  for  outlays  of 
$615.8  bilUon  and  a  deficit  of  $15.8  bU- 
Uon.  That  deficit  we  are  now  told  will 
be  as  high  as  $40  billion.  The  only  place 
that  this  budget  could  be  said  to  be 
"balanced"  is  squsu-ely  on  the  backs  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

President  Carter's  1981  budget  pro- 
poses a  $77  biUion  increase  in  taxes.  In 
the  absence  of  a  tax  cut,  the  individual 
will  be  carrying  a  heavier  income  tax 
burden  than  he  has  in  any  year  since 
World  War  II.  Individuals  will  be  paying 
at  least  $14  billion  more  in  1981  than 
in  1980,  just  because  of  the  way  infiation 
has  pushed  them  into  higher  tax 
brackets. 

In  addition,  both  workers  and  business 
will  together  be  paying  about  $11  billion 
more  in  social  security  taxes,  due  to  tax 
rate  and  wage  increases  already  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Furthermore,  the 
proposed  windfall  profit  tax  will  indi- 
rectly dip  further  into  the  pockets  of 
consumers  as  oil  producers  raise  their 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  prices  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  tax.  Today  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
article  by  Amway  that  discusses  this 
problem  more  fuUy 

In  conclusion.  President  Carter's  1981 
budget,  proposed  in  the  name  of  "fiscal 
restraint,"  is  not  representing  restraint; 
it  will  only  serve  to  increase  the  burden 
carried  by  the  already  overburdened 
American  taxpayer. 


EVERY  MEMBER  MUST  MAKE  HIS 
FEELINGS  KNOWN  TO  CONFEREES 
ON  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  BILL 
NOW 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  cold 
north  winds  descend  upon  the  American 
public,  the  issue  of  energy  assistance  to 
the  beleaguered  consumer,  who  has  been 
wracked  by  14  percent  inflation,  must  be 
raised.  Reports  have  indicated  that  6  to  8 
percent  of  that  14  percent  figure  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  rising  energy  costs. 
Energy  is  not  a  luxury  item  that  our 
citizens  can  forgo,  but  rather  a  neces- 
sity. 

Last  May,  I  had  the  foresight  to  spon- 
sor a  measure  designed  to  alleviate  the 
overwhelming  burden  placed  upon  the 
220  million  citizens  of  this  country  by  the 
OPEC  oil  ministers.  I,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  recognized  the  need 
to  offer  some  energy  assistance  in  the 
form  of  tax  credits  to  that  sector  of  so- 
ciety which  has  paid  consistently  for  the 
hundreds  of  assistance  programs  created 
by  the  Federal  CSovernment — the  middle 
income  wage  earner.  It  has  been  the  mid- 
dle income  earner  who  has  supported 
these  large,  high  cost  transfer  programs 
since  the  passage  of  the  16th  amendment 
in  1913,  the  year  that  the  income  tax 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  has 
taken  and  taken  and  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  middle  income  wage 
earner.  It  is  high  time  to  give  them 
something  in  return  for  a  change.  Each 


and  every  Member  of  this  body  must 
make  his  feelings  known  to  the  conferees 
on  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  now.  If 
this  middle  income  tax  credit  provision 
for  energy  is  not  included  in  the  final 
package.  I  daresay  that  the  Henry 
Thoreaus  of  this  Nation  are  going  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 


INTERNAL  EXILE 


(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  very  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  because  of  the  unan- 
imous 402-to-O  vote  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  272  which  directs  that  said 
resolution  be  taken  to  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and  through 
him  be  deUvered  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  asking 
that  they  release  from  "internal  exile" 
Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov.  It  is  a  rare  day, 
indeed,  when  this  great  body,  of  such  di- 
verse opinion  and  the  daily  scene  of  such 
vigorous  and  spirited  debate,  joins  unan- 
imously to  do  anything.  There  is  always 
at  least  1  "present"  vote  recorded  be- 
cause of  a  conflict  of  interest,  or  at  least 
3  or  more  Members  swimming  up- 
stream against  400  and  sometimes  right- 
fully so.  But  not  yesterday.  It  was  a 
beautiful  402  to  0. 

I  think  that  the  symbolism  of  this 
unanimous  resolution  from  the  House 
for  just  one  man — although  in  our  state- 
ment we  also  mention  the  other  human 
rights  heroes  in  the  Soviet  Union  such  as 
Shcharansky,  Orlov,  Rudenko.  Tykhy, 
and  Petkus — is  powerful  symbolism. 
Sadly  some  Americans  in  both  great  par- 
ties, some  conservatives  and  some  lib- 
erals, including  a  Presidential  candidate 
from  the  other  body,  find  symbolism 
meaningless  if  not  counterproductive. 
Some  have  not  stopped  attacking  the 
President  over  the  Olympic  boycott  and 
the  wheat  boycott.  There  are  many 
journalists  already  criticizing  our  imani- 
mous  vote  yesterday. 

Well,  I  suggest  these  people  look  at 
history. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  read  Lenin  to  re- 
alize how  important  symbolism  is  to 
Communists  and  communism.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  with  communism  it  is  much 
more  symbolism  than  substance,  par- 
ticularly with  economics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  I  may  include 
here  my  statements  on  the  floor  yester- 
day in  support  of  this  Dr.  Sakharov 
resolution  that  I  inadvertently  withheld. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dornan)  . 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  this  powerful 
resolution  on  the  incredibly  courageous 
Andrei  Sakharov,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  them  some  of  my  impressions 
gleaned  on  four  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Two  of  those  trips  were  before  I  came 
to  Congress. 

Whenever  I  have  met  with  Soviet 
dissidents  they  have  given  me  hope  in 
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the  future  of  our  small  planet.  They 
have  always  restored  my  faith  in  civili- 
zation. 

In  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and  also  in 
Kiev  and  Riga  in  the  summer  of  1978 
I  was  inspired  by  Jewish  dissidents  and 
their  absolute  cheeriness  in  the  face  of 
severe  persecution  and  their  dedication 
to  a  cause  most  difBcult  •  •  •  to  inform 
the  whole  world  of  just  how  extensive, 
how  deep  the  ethnic  and  the  religious 
prejudice  is  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  Soviet  Union 
last  simimer  with  one  of  my  commit- 
tee chairmen,  the  steadfast  Mr.  Wolff, 
who  has  spoken  so  eloquently  today,  we 
met  again  with  Jewish  dissidents  who 
had  now  become  old  friends,  and  this 
time  they  brought  to  us  for  the  first 
time  in  a  secret  meeting  Christian  dis- 
sidents, the  persecuted  Pentecostals.  Re- 
member there  are  still  seven  other  Pen- 
tecostals living  in  the  laundry  room  of 
our  U.S.  Moscow  Embassy.  A  type  of 
hostage  really — hostages  to  religious 
prejudice. 

One  of  the  Christians  we  met  with 
in  August  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
young  man,  6  foot  4,  married  with  many 
children — I  do  not  want  to  specify  the 
exact  number  in  his  family  because  the 
KGB  was  hunting  him  down  last  year 
and  I  do  not  want  to  add  to  his  misery 
by  identifying  him.  He  was  under  village 
arrest  in  Siberia  and  to  meet  us  he  made 
his  way  by  hook  or  crook,  bumming 
rides  by  truck,  riding  on  railroad  trains 
without  paying  fare,  jumping  off  at  one 
station  and  getting  back  on  the  next 
train  for  thousands  of  miles.  He  went 
through  this  ordeal  to  meet  with  10 
Congressmen  from  the  United  States  of 
America  to  express  his  yearning  for  free- 
dom. He  said  if  he  were  a  bachelor  he 
would  stay  in  his  country  to  spread  the 
message  of  Christ  and  also  to  spread  his 
love  for  freedom  among  his  complacent 
countrymen,  but  life  is  short  and  he 
wants  to  raise  his  children  in  a  nation 
where  the  young  can  enjoy  liberty  and 
give  praise  to  God  as  they  desire.  Is  not 
it  sad  the  things  we  take  for  granted. 

The  Jewish  dissident  who  brought 
"Jack  Armstrongski,  the  All  Russian 
Boy"  to  us  was  very  proud  of  this  superb 
specimen  of  Russian  manhood.  He  told 
a  story  of  how  when  the  KGB  arrested 
the  tall  young  father  a  few  months  be- 
fore they  asked  why  he  was  not  in  train- 
ing to  be  a  decathlon  champion  in  the 
Olympics.  An  obvious  observation  since 
the  tall  Russian  looks  like  Bob  Mathias. 
Bill  Toomey,  or  Bruce  Jenner.  "Bring 
glory  to  the  Motherland,"  the  KGB 
agents  shouted  at  him.  "What  is  your 
favorite  sport?"  In  the  Russian  language 
wrestling  and  struggling  are  the  same 
word. 

So  the  "All  Russian  Boy"  smiled  slowly 
at  his  interrogators  and  with  great  em- 
phasis on  every  word  he  replied,  "my 
favorite  sport  is  struggling." 

Dr.  Sakharov  is  just  one  name,  a  hero 
symbolic  of  thousands.  Many  U.S.  citi- 
zens now  wear  this  bracelet  bearing  the 
name  of  another  hero,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.  The  men  and  women  in  concen- 
tration camps  or  village  arrest  known  to 
us  represent  the  50.000  Christians  and 
the  2  million  Jews  who  are  faceless  and 


feel  forgotten.  This  beautiful  resolution 
for  one  human  being  speaks  for  all  of 
them.  I,  for  one,  shall  never  forget  the 
Russian  "decathlon  champion"  of  the 
summer  of  1979  who  wins  his  gold  and 
silver  medals  fighting  for  religious  free- 
dom and  political  liberty.  The  indom- 
itable spirit  of  men  and  women  of  prin- 
ciple can  never  be  crushed.  Not  in  63 
years  of  Gulags.  Not  in  1,000  years.  I  look 
forward  to  a  unanimous  vote. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  GRISHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  January  31,1  was  unavoidably 
absent  when  three  recorded  votes  were 
conducted  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
5980,  the  recession  and  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  bill — rollcall  23  on  the  Walker 
amendment,  rollcall  24  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions,  and  rollcall 
25  on  final  passage. 

I  would  request  that  the  record  show 
that  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Walker  amendment, 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recommit,  and 
in  opposition  to  final  passage  of  the  bill. 


n  1520 

JAPAN'S  ROLE  IN  DEFENSE  OP  FREE 

WORLD 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wo'ild 
like  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  an  article  appear- 
ing in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
which  should  provoke  serious  thoughts 
about  Japan's  role  in  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

George  Ball,  former  Undersecretary  of 
State  and  Associate  General  Counsel  of 
the  World  War  n  lend-lease  program, 
warns  that  the  downfall  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  teaches  us  "that  we  ourselves  must 
provide  the  defense  of  those  strategic 
outposts  that  are  unquestionably  vital  to 
our  interests."  He  goes  on  to  encourage 
that  "since  we  now  know  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  local  powers  for  effective  re- 
gional defense,  we  should  try  to  share 
more  of  the  burden  with  our  industrial- 
ized allies  and  particularly  with  Japan." 

Japan,  however,  seems  to  be  "getting 
a  free  ride."  WhUe  the  United  States 
spends  6  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  upon  defense-related  products 
and  services,  Japan  devotes  only  a  1.1 
percent  share  of  its  GNP  to  such 
purchases. 

Japan  must  be  asked  to  shoulder  its 
fair  share  of  the  defense  burden.  Due  to 
recent  redeployment  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  no  U.S.  carrier  patrols  the  waters 
of  Japan  and  Korea.  To  eventually  help 
fill  this  dangerous  gap.  Ball  makes  the 
highly  innovative  recominendatlon  of  a 
reverse  lend-lease  program  with  Japan 
using  its  great  shipbuilding  capacity  to 
produce  major  naval  vessels  for  us.  That 


interesting  proposal  at  least  deserves  full 
and  immediate  consideration. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  also  widely 
acknowledged  that  Japan  has  been  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  United  States  as  a 
trading  partner.  Japan's  bilateral  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States  increased 
from  a  record  $8  billion  in  1977  to  an- 
other record  %\2  billion  in  1978.  While 
Japan  has  concentrated  its  recourses  on 
pushing  and  supporting  increasingly 
sophisticated  industries,  it  has  main- 
tained unfair  trade  practices  that  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  selling  in 
Japanese  markets.  There  must  be  con- 
tinued public  and  private  pressure  on 
Japan  to  more  fully  open  its  domestic 
market  to  foreign  goods.  Japan's  trade 
policies  are  certainly  becoming,  polit- 
ically, increasingly  unacceptable  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States  and 
that  point  should  be  emphasized  to  the 
Japanese  in  no  uncertain  terms. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICAN  ENERGY 
RELATIONS 

(Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday,  Secretary  of  Energy 
Charles  Duncan,  testified  before  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  pre- 
senting the  administration's  energy  re- 
search and  conservation  plans  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

In  light  of  recent  reports  that  the 
United  States  southern  neighbor,  Mex- 
ico, may  be  increasing  its  oil  production 
by  as  much  as  twice  its  current  rate.  I 
inquired  of  the  Secretary  what  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  do  iif  these  accounts 
are  accurate. 

Secretary  Duncan  responded  that  he 
was  not  involved  with  this  development. 
The  reason  which  was  cited  was  that  no 
"official"  statement  from  Mexico  has 
been  received  indicating  that  they  will 
be  increasing  their  oil  production. 

The  Secretary  did  say,  however,  that 
he  was  certain  that  American  oil  com- 
panies are  very  much  involved.  And  then, 
later  Mr.  Duncan  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered it  "very  important"  for  the 
United  States  to  diversify  its  sources  of 
oil.  In  this  light,  it  would  seem  that 
Mexico  would  play  a  key  role  in  this 
policy  objective. 

Furthermore.  Secretary  Duncan  sees 
the  Department  of  Energy  as  an  organi- 
zational structure  which  will  "manage  " 
the  United  States  energy  consumption 
and  production  patterns  through  this 
transitional  period  during  which  we  must 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign,  espe- 
cially OPEC,  oil. 

If  the  Department  of  Energy  really  is 
to  fill  the  role  which  the  Secretary  en- 
visions, it  is  essential  that  the  admin- 
istration actively  supports  and  encour- 
ages public  and  private  participation  in 
Mexico's  oil  trade  deliberations. 

In  light  of  the  industry's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Department's  record  re- 
garding United  States-Mexican  energy 
relations,  the  Department  of  Energy 
should  be  concerned  about  encouraging 
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what  the  Secretary  calls  diversification 
of  our  oil  sources.  Indeed,  the  Depart- 
ment, in  concert  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Oval  OflQce  must  take  a 
lead  role  in  providing  an  effective  means 
by  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  will  mutually  benefit. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  918)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment 
with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendmnt  and  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  to  House  Amendment: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  House  engrossed  amendment.  Insert: 
TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS AMENDMENTS 
Part  A — Program  Levels  and  Authorizations 

Sec.  101.  Section  20(e)(4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501.  502,  and  503  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  the  Administration 
Is  authorized  to  make  $49,000,000  In  direct 
and  Immediate  participation  loans,  and  $75.- 
000,000  In  guaranteed  loans  and  guarantees 
of  debentures.". 

Sec.  102.  Section  20(e)  (S)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $35,000,000  In  direct  purchase  of  deben- 
tures of  preferred  securities  and  to  make 
$198,000,000  In  guarantees  of  debentures.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  20  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1980: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $275,000,000  In  direct 
and  immediate  participation  loans,  and  $3.- 
630.000.000  In  deferred  participation  loans. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $22,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $11,000.- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $89,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $81,000.- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion '7(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $30,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $30,000.- 
000  In  guaranteed  loans. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501.  502.  and  503  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  the  Administration 
Is  authorized  to  make  $50,000,000  in  direct 
and  immediate  participation  loans,  and 
$105,000,000  in  guaranteed  loans  and  guaran- 
tees of  debentures. 

"(6)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $38,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of 
debentures  and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $207,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
♦.ures. 


"(7)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarfintees  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,300,000,000. 

"(8)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 7(b)(3)  through  7(b)(9)  and  7(g)  of 
this  Act.  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  $100,000,000  In  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obligations  or  commitments. 

"(9)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(10)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)  and  7(g)  of 
this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  revolving 
fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  such  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  $952,000,000.  Of  such  sum,  $715,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  programs  referred  to  in  subsection 
(h),  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6);  $20,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  $4,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  403  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  and 
$212,500,000  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Administration  of  which 
amount — 

"(1)  $12,000,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
curement and  technical  assistance,  includ- 
ing the  employment  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
seven  additional  procurement  center  repre- 
sentatives and  subcontracting  specialists;  of 
which  amount  not  less  than  $1,800,000  shall 
be  avaUable  for  technical  assistance,  and 
of  this  amount  not  less  than  $572,000  shall 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  a  procurement  automated  source 
system,  and  not  less  than  $750,000  shall  be 
used  to  develop  and  maintain  technology  as- 
sistance centers  which  shall  have  direct  or 
Indirect  access  to  a  minimum  of  thirty  tech- 
nology data  banks  to  define  the  technology 
problems  or  needs  of  small  businesses  by 
searching  technology  data  banks  or  other 
sources  to  locate,  obtain  and  Interpret  the 
appropriate  technology  for  such  small  busi- 
nesses; and  not  more  than  $200,000  shall 
be  available  for  a  study  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  be  to  define  and  describe  the 
forest  products  Industry  and.  In  particu- 
lar, to  define  and  describe  that  portion  of 
the  forest  products  Industry  which  consists 
of  small  businesses,  to  identify  the  trends 
and  conditions  affecting  the  survival  of 
small  businesses  as  a  viable  portion  of  the 
forest  products  industry,  and  to  propose  ac- 
tions and  programs  to  assist  and  promote 
a  broadly  based,  non-concentrated,  healthy 
forest  products  Industry. 

"(2)  $21,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
management  assistance  including  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  small  busi- 
ness export  development  program,  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $500,000  shall  be  used 
to  employ  not  less  than  fourteen  additional 
staff  people  for  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  ten  of  whom  shall  serve  as  export 
development  specialists  with  each  of  the 
Administration's  regional  offices  being  as- 
signed one  such  specialist. 

"(3)  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  for  eco- 
nomic research  and  analysis  and  advocacy, 
of  which  amount  not  less  than  $2,000,000 
shall  be  used  to  employ  at  least  sixty-nine 
staff  people  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  Advocacy  to  carry  out  research  and 
those   functions  prescribed   by   Public   Law 


94-305;  not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be 
used  to  develop  an  external  small  business 
data  bank  and  small  business  index;  and 
not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  used  for 
research. 

"(4)  "$25,000,000  sbaU  be  available  for 
the  Office  of  Minority  Small  Business  and 
Capital  Ownership  Development.  $11,285,000 
of  which  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  those 
functions.  Including  administrative  expenses, 
prescribed  by  section  7(J)   of  this  Act. 

"(5)  $9,000,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  data  management  with 
priority  given  to  the  development  of  an  auto- 
mated internal  Administration  management 
data  base,  to  the  enhancement  of  the  Admin- 
istration's document  tracking  system,  to  the 
installation  of  terminals  In  Administration 
field  offices,  and  to  the  development  of  an  in- 
dicative small  business  data  base  comprised 
of  names  and  addresses  and  related  informa- 
tion, of  which  amotmt  not  less  than  $1,000,- 
OCX)  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  development  of 
such  indicative  small  business  data  base. 

"(6)  $12,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
matching  grants  to  small  business  develop- 
ment centers,  and  an  additional  $500,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  admlnlstrat  on  of 
the  small  business  development  center  pro- 
gram. 

"(j)  The  Administrator  may  transfer  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  eaOh  of  the  total 
levels  for  salaries  and  expenses  authorized  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section  20(1) 
of  this  Act :  Provided,  however,  That  no  level 
authorized  In  such  paragraphs  may  be  in- 
creased more  than  20  percent  by  any  such 
transfers. 

"(k)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1981: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $300,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans,  and  $4,0(X),- 
000.000  in  deferred  participation  loans. 

"(2)  For  tftie  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $25,000,000  in  direct  and 
Immediate  participation  loans  and  $12,000,000 
in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  aec- 
t'.on  7(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration 
is  authorized  to  make  $76,000,000  in  direct 
and  Immediate  participation  loans  and  $90,- 
000,000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $30,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $33,000,- 
000  In  guaranteed  loans. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501,  502,  and  503  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  the  Administration 
Is  authorized  to  make  $55,000,000  in  direct 
and  Immediate  participation  loans  and  $115,- 
000.000  in  guaranteed  loans  and  guarantees 
of  debentures. 

"(6)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $42,000,000  in  direct  purchase  of  deben- 
tures and  preferred  securities,  and  to  make 
$228,000,000  in  guarantees  of  debentures. 

"(7)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  part 
B  of  title  rv  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,530,000,000. 

"(8)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 7(b)(3)  through  7(b)(9)  and  7(g)  of 
this  Act.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  $110,000,000  in  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments. 

"(9)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $110,000,000. 

"(10)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may   be  neces- 
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sary  and  appropriate  far  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  and  purposes,  including  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)  and 
7(g)  of  this  Act:  and  there  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving fund  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  » 1,187.000.000.  Of  such  sum,  $865,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  programs  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (k).  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6); 
$76,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  412 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958:  $4,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  403  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958:  and  $242,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  which  amount — 

"(1)  $13,200,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
curement and  technical  assistance:  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $2,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  technical  assistance,  and  of  this 
amount  not  less  than  $629,000  shall  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  continued  development  of  a 
procurement  automated  source  system,  and 
not  less  than  $825,000  shall  be  used  to 
develop  and  maintain  technology  assistance 
centers  which  shall  have  direct  or  indirect 
access  to  a  minimum  of  thirty  technology 
data  banks  to  define  the  technology  prob- 
lems or  needs  of  small  businesses  by  search- 
ing technology  data  banks  or  other  sources 
to  locate,  obtain  and  interpret  the  appro- 
priate technology  for  such  small  businesses. 
"(2)  $23,100,000  shall  be  available  for 
management  assistance,  of  which  amount 
not  less  than  $880,000  shall  be  usd  to  sus- 
tain the  small  business  export  development 
program  and  to  employ  not  less  than 
seventeen  staff  people  for  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  ten  of  whom  shall  serve  as 
export  development  specialists  with  each  of 
the  Administration's  regional  offices  being 
assigned  one  such  specialist. 

"(3)  $8,800,000  shall  be  available  for  eco- 
nomic research  and  analysis  and  twlvocacy, 
of  which  amotmt  not  less  than  $2,200,000 
shall  be  used  to  employ  at  least  sixty-nine 
staff  people  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  Advocacy  to  carry  out  research  and 
those  functions  prescribed  by  Public  Law 
94-306:  not  less  than  $1,650,000  shall  be  used 
to  develop  an  external  small  business  data 
bank  and  small  business  Index;  and  not  leas 
than  $1,650,000  shall  be  used  for  research. 

•■(4;  $27,500,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
Office  of  Minority  Small  Business  and  Capital 
Ownership  Development.  $12,414,000  of  which 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  those  functions.  In- 
cluding administrative  expenses,  prescribed 
by  section  7(J)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  $9,900,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  data  management  with 
priority  given  to  the  development  of  an 
automated  Internal  Administration  manage- 
ment data  base,  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
Administration  s  document  tracking  system. 
to  the  Installation  of  terminals  in  Admlnls- 
traUon  field  offices,  and  to  the  development 
of  an  Indicative  small  business  data  base 
comprised  of  names  and  addresses  and  re- 
lated information,  of  which  amount  not  le>=s 
than  $1.10O.0C0  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  de- 
velopment of  such  Indicative  small  business 
data  base. 

"(6)  $20,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
matching  grants  to  small  business  develop- 
ment centers,  and  an  additional  $650  000 
shall  be  avaUable  for  the  administration  of 
the  small  business  development  center  pro- 
gram. 

"(m)  The  Administrator  may  transfer  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  each  of  the  total 
levels  for  salaries  and  expenses  authorized  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  20(1) 


of  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  no  level 
authorized  in  such  paragraphs  may  be  in- 
creased more  than  20  percent  by  any  such 
transfers. 

"(n)  The  following  program  levels  are 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1982: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $330,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans,  and  $4,400.- 
000.000  In  deferred  participation  loans. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act.  the  Adnalnistration  is 
authorized  to  make  $28,000,000  in  direct  and 
Immediate  participation  loans,  and  $14,000.- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $83,000,000  in  direct  and 
Immediate  participation  loans,  and  $99,000.- 
000  In  guaranteed  loans. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $30,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans,  and  $37,000.- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501.  502.  and  503  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  the  Administration 
is  authorized  to  make  $61,000,000  in  direct 
and  immediate  participation  loans,  and 
$125,000,000  in  guaranteed  loans  and  guar- 
antees of  debentures. 

"(6)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
in  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1968.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $47,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of 
debentures  and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $251,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

"(7)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  rv  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,780,000,000. 

"(8)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 7(b)  (3)  through  7(b)  (9)  and  7(g)  of 
this  Act.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  $121,000,000  in  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments, 

"(9)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $125,000,000. 

"(10)  There  are  hereby  auhorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)  and  7(g), 
of  this  Act:  and  there  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  revolving 
fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  such  administrative  expenses. 

"(o)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  $1,375,000,000.  Of  such  sum,  $1,022,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  programs  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (n).  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6): 
$83,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  412 
of  the  3mall  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958:  $4,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958:  and  $266,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Admin- 
istration at  which  amount — 

"(1)  $14,620,000  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  and  technical  assistance:  of 
which  amount  not  less  than  $2,100,000  shall 
be  available  for  technical  assistance,  and  of 
this  amount  not  less  than  $692,000  shall  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  continued  development 
of  a  procurement  automated  source  system, 
and  not  less  than  $907,500  shall  be  used  to 
develop  and  maintain  technology  assistance 
centers  which  shall  have  direct  or  Indirect 
access  to  a  minimum  of  thirty  technology 


data  banks  to  define  the  technology  prob- 
lems or  needs  of  small  businesses  by  search- 
ing technology  data  banks  or  other  sources  to 
locate,  obtain  sind  Interpret  the  appropriate 
technology  for  such  small  businesses. 

"(2)  $25,400,000  shall  be  available  for  man- 
agement aaeistance,  of  which  amount  not  leas 
than  $968,000  shall  be  used  to  sustain  the 
email  business  export  development  program 
and  to  employ  not  less  than  seventeen  staff 
people  for  the  Office  of  International  Trade, 
ten  of  whom  shall  serve  as  export  develop- 
ment specialists  with  each  of  the  Admin- 
istration's regional  offices  being  assigned  one 
such  specialist. 

"(3)  $9,680,000  shall  be  available  for  eco- 
nomic research  and  analysis  and  advocacy, 
of  which  amount  not  leas  than  $2,420,000 
shall  be  used  to  employ  at  least  sixty-nine 
staff  people  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  Advocacy  to  carry  out  research  and 
those  functions  prescribed  by  Public  Law  94- 
306:  not  less  than  $1,815,000  shall  be  used  to 
develop  an  external  small  business  data  bank 
and  small  business  Index:  and  not  less  than 
$1,815,000  shall  be  used  for  research. 

"(4)  $30,250,000  shaU  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  Minority  Small  Business  and  Capital 
Ownership  Development,  $13,665,000  of  which 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  those  functions,  in- 
cluding administrative  expenses,  prescribed 
by  section  7(J)  of  this  Act. 

■•(6)  $10,900,000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  data  management  with 
priority  given  to  the  development  of  an  auto- 
mated internal  Administration  management 
data  base,  to  the  enhancement  of  the  Admin- 
istration's document  tracking  system,  to  the 
installation  of  terminals  in  Administration 
field  offices,  and  to  the  development  of  an 
indicative  small  business  data  base  com- 
prised of  names  and  addresses  and  related 
Information,  of  which  amount  not  less  than 
$1,210,000  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  develop- 
ment of  such  indicative  small  business  data 
base. 

"(p)  The  Administrator  may  transfer  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  each  of  the  total 
levels  of  salaries  and  expenses  authorized  In 
paragraphs  (I)  through  (6)  of  section  20 (o) 
of  this  Act :  Provided,  however.  That  no  level 
authorized  in  such  paragraphs  may  be  in- 
creased more  than  20  percent  by  any  such 
transfers.". 

Part  B — Miscelxaneous  and  Technical 
Amendments 

Sec.  110.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
fiscal  years  1979.  1980.  1981.  and  1982  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  other  than  those  for  which 
appropriations  are  specifically  authorized. 
For  fiscal  year  1983  and  every  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  Act  other  than  those 
for  which  appropriations  are  specifically  au- 
thorized. All  appropriations  whether  spe- 
cifically or  generally  authorized  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

energy  shortage  loans 

Sec.  111.  Section  7(b)(8)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"energy-producing  resources."  the  foUowmg: 
"including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  shortage 
of  coal  or  other  energy-producing  resource 
caused  by  a  strike,  boycott,  or  embargo,  un- 
less such  strike,  boycott,  or  embargo  is 
directly  against  such  small  business 
concern,". 

DISASTER  LOAN  INTEREST  RATES 

Sec.  U2.  (a)  The  first  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "under 
subsection  (b)  "  the  following  ".  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c).": 

(b)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
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is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragri^hs: 

"(3)  With  respect  to  a  disaster  occurring 
on  or  after  October  1.  1978.  and  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982,  on  the  Administration's  share 
of  loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  — 

"(A)  If  the  loan  proceeds  are  to  repair  or 
replace  a  primary  residence  and/or  repair  or 
replace  damaged  or  destroyed  personal  prt^- 
erty,  the  Interest  rate  shall  be  3  percent  on 
the  first  $55,000  of  such  loan; 

"(B)  if  the  loan  proceeds  are  to  repair  or 
replace  property  damaged  or  destroyed  and 
If  the  applicant  is  a  business  concern  which 
Is  unable  to  obtain,  sufficient  credit  else- 
where, the  interest  rate  shall  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration,  but  not  in 
exce's  of  5  percent  per  annum:  and 

"(C)  If  the  loan  proceeds  are  to  repair  or 
replace  property  damaged  or  destroyed  and 
If  the  applicant  Is  a  business  concern  which 
Is  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere, 
the  interest  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compar- 
able to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  percent,  and  an  additional  amount  as 
determined  by  the  Administration,  but  not 
to  exceed  1  percent:  Provided,  That  three 
years  after  such  loan  is  fully  disbursed  and 
every  two  years  thereafter  for  the  term  of 
the  loan.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  the  borrower  is  able  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  non-Federal  sources  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms  for  loans  of  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time,  the  borrower  shall,  upon 
request  by  the  Administration,  apply  for  and 
accept  such  loan  In  sufficient  amount  to 
repay  the  Administration :  Provided  further. 
That  no  loan  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  shall 
be  made,  either  directly  or  in  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  im- 
mediate or  deferred  basis,  if  the  total  amount 
outstanding  and  committed  to  the  borrower 
under  such  subsection  would  exceed  $500,000 
for  each  disaster,  unless  an  applicant  con- 
stitutes a  major  source  of  emplojrment  In 
an  area  suffering  a  disaster,  In  which  CMe 
the  Administration,  In  its  discretion,  may 
waive  the  $500,000  limitation.". 

(c)  Section  18  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  after  "Sec.   18."  "(a)"; 

(2)  striking  the  comma  after  the  phrase 
"agricultural  related  Industries"  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  prior  to 
October  1,  1982,  an  agricultural  enterprise 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  loan  assistance  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(b)  to  repair 
or  replace  property  other  than  residences 
and/or  personal  property  unless  It  Is  de- 
clined for,  or  would  be  declined  for,  emer- 
gency loan  assistance  at  substantially  similar 
Interest  rates  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration under  subchapter  III  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
ct,"  and 

(3)  inserting  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(b)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  "agricultural  enterprises"  means  those 
businesses  engaged  in  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber,  ranching,  and  raising  of  livestock, 
aquaculture,  and  all  other  farming  and  agri- 
cultural related  Industries;  and 

"(2)  "credit  elsewhere"  means  the  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  credit  from  non-Federal 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  prevailing  private 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  In  or  near 
where  the  concern  transacts  business  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
to  sections  7(c)(3)(C)  and  18  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  disaster 
which  commenced  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 


INVESTMENT   OF    IDLE    FUNDS 

Sec.  113.  The  last  sentence  of  section  412 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  114.  Section  405  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following:  "Moneys 
In  the  fund  not  needed  for  the  payment  of 
current  iterating  expenses  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  under  this  part  may 
be  invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of, 
or  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United 
States:  except  that  moneys  provided  as  capi- 
tal for  the  fund  shall  not  t>e  so  invested.". 

PRODUCT   DISASTER    LOANS 

Sec.  115.  Section  7(b)(4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "unde- 
termined causes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "other  causes:  Provided,  That  any  small 
business  which  intentionally  adulterates  its 
product  in  order  to  attempt  to  establish  eli- 
gibility under  this  program  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  loan  assistance  hereunder". 

DUPLICATION    OF   DISASTSl    BENEFITS 

Sec.  116.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(E)  A  State  grant 
made  on  or  prior  to  July  1.  1979.  shall  not 
be  considered  compensation  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  315  of  Public  Law  93-288  (42  US.C. 
5155)  to  a  disaster  loan  under  paragraph 
(1),  (2).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection.". 

DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY   DEBENTURES 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  DEBENTURES 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  the  Administration  may  guaran- 
tee the  timely  payment  of  all  principal  and 
Interest  as  scheduled  on  any  debenture  Issued 
by  any  qualified  State  or  local  development 
company. 

"(2)  Such  guarantees  may  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administration 
may  by  regulation  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"  (3)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
amounts  guaranteed  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Any  debenture  Issued  by  any  State  or 
local  development  company  with  respect  to 
which  a  guarantee  Is  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion, may  be  subordinated  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  any  other  debenture,  promissory 
note,  or  other  debt  or  obligation  of  such 
company. 

"(b)  No  guarantee  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  debenture  under  subsection  (a) 
unless — 

"  ( 1 )  such  debenture  is  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  or  more  loans  to  small 
business  concerns,  the  proceeds  of  which 
shall  be  used  by  such  concern  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  502; 

"(2)  necessary  funds  for  marking  such  loans 
are  not  available  to  such  company  from 
private  sources  on  reasonable  terms; 

"(3)  the  interest  rate  on  such  debenture  is 
not  less  than  the  rate  of  interest  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  purposes 
of  section  303(b); 

"(4)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  deben- 
ture does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  loans  to 
be  made  from  the  proceeds  of  such  debenture 
(other  than  any  excess  attributable  to  the 
administrative  costs  of  such  locms ) ; 

"(5)  the  amount  of  any  loan  to  be  made 
from  such  proceeds  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  such  loan  la 
made;  and 

"(c)  The  Administration  may  Impose  an 
additional  charge  for  administrative  expenses 
wltb  respect  to  each  debenture  for  which 


payment  of  principal  and  interest  Is  guar- 
anteed under  subsection   (a). 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualified  State  or  local  development  com- 
pany' means  any  State  or  local  development 
con^jany  which,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, has — 

"(1)  a  full-time  professional  staff: 

"(2)  professional  management  ability  (in- 
cluding adequate  accounting,  legal,  and  busi- 
ness-servicing abilities) ;  and 

"(3)  a  board  of  directors,  or  membership, 
which  meets  on  a  regular  basis  to  make  man- 
agement decisions  for  such  company,  includ- 
ing decisions  relating  to  the  making  and 
servicing  of  loans  by  such  company.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
502  the  following  new  item : 

"Sec.    603.    Development    company    deben- 
tures.". 

REGULAR    BUSINESS    LOAN    REFORM 

Sec.  118.  Section  S(b)(7)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
In  him,  take  any  and  all  actions  (including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract  in  any  office  where  an  attorney 
or  attorneys  are  not  or  cannot  be  econom- 
ically employed  full  time  to  render  such 
services)  when  he  determines  such  actions 
are  necessary  or  desirable  In  making,  servic- 
ing, compromising,  modifying,  liquidating,  or 
otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  loans 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Administrator  to 
contract  or  otherwise  delegate  his  responsi- 
bility for  loan  servicing  to  other  than  Ad- 
ministration personnel,  but  with  respect  to 
deferred  participation  loans  be  may  author- 
ize pai^icipatlng  lending  Institutions,  in  his 
discretion  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  him,  to  take  such  actions  on  his 
behalf,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the  de- 
termination of  eligibility  and  creditworthi- 
ness, and  loan  monltorine.  collection  and 
liquidation; ". 

SURETY     BOND    GUARANTEE 

Sec.  119.  Section  411(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  guarantee  or  agreement  to  in- 
demnify under  this  section  shall  obligate 
the  Administration  to  pay  to  the  surety  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  breach 
of  contract.  90  percent  of  the  loss  incurred 
and  paid  by  the  surety  as  the  result  of  the 
breach;  or  (2)  in  a  case  in  which  (b)  applies, 
the  amount  determined  under  (b).". 

PROCUREMENT    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  120.  Section  16(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  During  fiscal  years  1980.  1981.  and 
1982,  public  and  private  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  programs  authorized  under 
this  section  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  for  each  such  year:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Administrator  shall  monitor 
and  evaluate  such  participation  and  In  any 
case  where  the  Administrator  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Conunlttee  for  the  Pur- 
chase from  the  Blind  and  Severely  Handi- 
capped find  that  the  participation  of  such 
organizations  has  or  may  cause  severe 
economic  injury  to  for-profit  small  busi- 
nesses, the  Administrator  shall  and  is  here- 
by authorized  to  direct  and  require  every 
agency  and  department  having  procurement 
powers  to  take  such  actions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
and  Severely  Handicapped  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  alleviate  the  economic  injury  sua- 
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talned  or  likely  to  be  sustained  by  such  for- 
profit  small  businesses. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall,  not  later 
than  January  1.  1981,  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  re- 
port on  the  Impact  of  contracts  awarded  to 
such  organizations  on  for-profit  small  busi- 
nesses.". 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
15(d)  of  the  Small  Bijslness  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "small  business"  before  "con- 
cerns"; 

(b)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  small  business  set- 
aside  programs,  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch 
shall  award  contracts,  and  encourage  the 
placement  of  subcontracts  for  procurement 
to  the  following  in  the  manner  and  In  the 
order  stated  : 

"(1)  concerns  which  are  small  biislness 
concerns  and  which  are  located  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside; 

"(2)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside 

"(3)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns  and  which  are  located  In  a  labor 
surplus  area,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  set- 
aside; 

"(4)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  set -aside 

"(f)  After  priority  Is  given  to  the  small 
business  concerns  specified  In  subsection  (e) 
priority  shall  also  be  given  to  the  awarding 
of  contracts  and  the  placement  of  subcon- 
tracts, on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside,  to 
concerns  which — 

..  Jo '  "*  ^°^  eligible  under  subsection  (e) 
2)  are  not  small  business  concerns  and 
(3)  will  perform  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  production  on  those  contracts  and 
subcontracts  within  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment  or  underemployment  or 
within  labor  surplus  areas.". 

ASIAN    PACIFIC   AMERICANS 

Q^^';  J^^  ***  ^"'"'^  2(e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Asian  Pacific  Americans."  after  "Native 
Americans,". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  subparagraph  (C) 
of  the  clause  contained  In  section  8(d)(3)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "Asian  Pacific  Americans."  after 
"Native  Americans.". 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  as  If  Included  In  the 
amendment  made  by  section  201  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958".  approved  October  24,  1978  (Pub- 
lic Law  95-607);  and 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  as  If  Included  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  211  of  the  Act  so 
entitled. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   CONSOLIDATED   FARM   AND 
RintAL   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

Sec  123.  (a)  Section  321  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
all  that  follows  after  "with  the  assistance  of 
such  loan"  through  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  324(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "Loans 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
at  rates  of  interest  as  follows : 

"(1)  with  respect  to  loans  or  portions  of 
loans  up  to  the  amount  of  the  applicant's 
actual  loss  caused  by  the  disaster,  (A)  if  the 
applicant  Is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  the  applicant's  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking 
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Into  consideration  prevailing  private  and 
cooperative  rates  and  terms  in  the  commu- 
nity in  or  near  which  the  applicant  resides 
for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time,  the  Interest  rate  shall  be  a  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  not  In  excess  of  5 
percent  per  annum,  and  (B)  If  the  applicant 
Is  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere, 
the  Interest  rate  shall  be  the  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of  such 
loans,  plus  not  to  exceed  1  percent,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent;  Provided. 
That  the  total  amount  outstanding  and 
committed  to  the  borrower  under  this  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  exceed  1500.000  for  each 
disaster;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  loans  or  portions  of 
loans  exceeding  the  amount  of  actual  loss 
caused  by  the  disaster,  the  Interest  rate  shall 
be  that  prevailing  In  the  private  market  for 
similar  loans,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary."; and 

(2)  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence  after 
"Provided.  That"  the  following;  "for  loans 
approved  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  three 
years  after  such  loan  is  made  or  Insured  and 
every  two  years  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the 
loan,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
borrower  Is  able  to  obtain  a  loan  from  non- 
Federal  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms 
for  loans  of  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time,  the  borrower  shall,  upon  request  by  the 
Secretary,  apply  for  and  accept  such  loan  in 
sufficient  emiount  to  repay  the  Secretary; 
Provided  further,  That". 
TITLE  n— SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOP- 
MENT  CENTERS 

SHORT    TnXE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Development  Center  Act  of 
1979". 

PROGRAM     AtJTHORlZATION 

Sec  202.  The  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  21  as  sec- 
tion 30  and  by  inserting  the  following  new 
section ; 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  (1)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  (Including  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements)  to  any  State 
government  or  any  agency  thereof,  any  re- 
gional entity,  any  State,  chartered  develop- 
ment, credit  or  finance  corporation,  any  pub- 
lic or  private  institution  of  higher  education. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  any  land-grant 
college  or  university,  any  college  or  school  of 
business,  engineering,  commerce,  or  agricul- 
ture, community  college  or  Junior  college,  or 
to  any  entity  formed  by  two  or  more  of  the 
above  entitles  (herein  referred  to  as  'appli- 
cants') to  assist  In  establishing  small  busi- 
ness development  centers  and  to  any  such 
body  for;  small  business  oriented  employ- 
ment or  natural  resources  development  pro- 
grams; studies,  research,  and  counseling  con- 
cerning the  managing,  financing,  and  opera- 
tion of  small  business  enterprises;  delivery  or 
distribution  of  such  services  and  informa- 
tions; and  providing  access  to  business  ana- 
lysts who  can  refer  small  business  concerns  to 
available  experts. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  to  any  grant  (or  amendment  or 
modification  thereof)  made  to  an  applicant 
under  this  section,  that  an  addltonal  amount 
(excluding  any  fees  collected  from  recipients 
of  such  assistance)  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  grant  be  provided  from  sources  other 
than  the  Federal  Government;  Provided, 
That  the  additional  amount  shall  not  In- 
clude any  amount  of  Indirect  costs  or  In-klnd 
contributions  paid  for  under  any  Federal 
program,  nor  shall  such  Indirect  costs  or 
in-klnd  contributions  exceed  50  percent  of 
the   non-Federal    additional   amount:    Pro- 


vided further,  That  no  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  section  shall  receive  a  grant  which 
would  exceed  Its  pro  rata  share  of  a  $65,000,- 
000  program  based  upon  the  population  to 
be  served  by  the  small  business  development 
center  as  compared  to  the  total  population 
In  the  United  States,  or  $200,000,  whichever 
Is  greater. 

"(b)  (1)  During  fiscal  years  1980.  1981,  and 
1982  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  any  applicant  If  approving  such 
assistance  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  plan 
for  the  area  Involved  which  has  been  adopted 
by  an  agency  recognized  by  the  State  govern- 
ment as  authorized  to  do  so  and  approved 
by  the  Administration  In  accordance  with 
the  standards  and  requirements  established 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"  ( 2 )  An  applicant  may  apply  to  participate 
in  the  program  by  submitting  to  the  Admin- 
istration for  approval  a  plan  naming  those 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  to  participate 
In  the  program,  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served,  the  services  that  it  would  provide, 
the  method  for  delivering  services,  a  budget, 
and  any  other  Information  and  assurances 
the  Administration  may  require  to  Insure 
that  the  applicant  will  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties eligible  for  assistance.  The  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  to  approve,  conditionally 
approve  or  reject  a  plan  or  combination  of 
plans  submitted.  In  all  cases,  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  review  plans  for  conformity  with 
the  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subjection,  and  with  a  view  to- 
ward providing  small  business  with  the  most 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  assistance  In 
the  State  or  part  thereof  to  be  served. 

"(3)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
permit  a  small  business  development  center 
to  provide  advice,  information  and  assis- 
tance, as  described  In  subsection  (c) ,  to  small 
businesses  located  outside  the  State,  but  only 
to  the  extent  such  businesses  are  located 
within  close  geographical  proximity  to  the 
small  business  development  center,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration. 

"(c)  (1)  Applicants  receiving  grants  under 
this  section  shall  assist  small  businesses  in 
solving  problems  concerning  operations, 
manufacturing,  engineering,  technology  ex- 
change and  development,  personnel  admini- 
stration, marketing,  sales,  merchandising, 
finance,  accounting,  business  strategy  devel- 
opment, and  other  disciplines  required  for 
small  business  growth  and  expansion,  inno- 
vation, increased  productivity,  and  manage- 
ment improvement,  and  for  decreasing  in- 
dustry economic  concentrations. 

"(2)  A  small  business  development  center 
shall  provide  services  as  close  as  possible  to 
small  businesses  by  providing  extension  serv- 
ices and  utilizing  satellite  locations  when 
necessary.  To  the  extent  possible,  it  also  shall 
make  full  use  of  other  Federal  and  State 
government  programs  that  are  concerned 
with  aiding  small  businesses.  A  small  busi- 
ness development  center  shall  have — 

"(A)  a  full-time  staff,  including  a  director 
to  manage  the  program  activities; 

"(B)  business  analysts  to  counsel,  assist, 
and  Inform  small  business  clients; 

"(C)  technology  transfer  agents  to  pro- 
vide state  of  the  art  technology  to  small  busi- 
nesses through  coupling  with  national  and 
regional  technology  data  sources; 

"(D)  information  specialists  to  assist  in 
providing  Information  searches  and  referrals 
for  small  businesses; 

"(E)  access  to  part-time  professional 
specialists  to  conduct  research  or  to  provide 
counseling  assistance  whenever  the  need 
arises;  and 

"(P)  access  to  laboratory  and  adaptive  en- 
gineering facilities. 

"(3)  Services  provided  by  a  small  business 
development  center  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited 
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"(A)  furnishing  one-to-one  individual 
counsling  to  small  businesses; 

"(B)  assisting  In  technology  transfer,  re- 
search, and  coupling  from  existing  sources 
to  small  businesses; 

"(C)  maintaining  current  information 
concerning  Federal.  State,  and  local  regula- 
tions that  affect  small  businesses  and  coun- 
sel small  businesses  on  methods  of 
compliance.  Counseling  and  technology  de- 
velopment shall  be  provided  when  necessary 
to  help  small  businesses  find  solutions  for 
complying  with  environmental,  energy, 
health,  safety,  and  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  regulations; 

"(D)  coordinating  and  conducting  research 
Into  technical  and  general  small  business 
problems  for  which  there  are  no  ready 
solutions; 

"(E)  providing  and  maintaining  a  com- 
prehensive library  that  contains  current  In- 
formation and  statistical  data  needed  by 
small  businesses; 

"(F)  maintaining  a  working  relationship 
and  open  communications  with  the  financial 
and  Investment  communities,  legal  associa- 
tions, local  and  regional  private  consultants, 
and  local  and  regional  small  business  groups 
and  associations  in  order  to  help  address  the 
various  needs  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity; 

"(O)  conducting  in-depth  surveys  for 
local  small  business  groups  in  order  to  de- 
velop general  information  regarding  the  local 
economy  and  general  small  business 
strengths  and  weaknesses  In  the  locality; 
and 

"(H)  maintaining  lists  of  local  and  re- 
gional private  consultants  to  whom  small 
businesses  can  be  referred. 

A  small  business  development  center  shall 
continue  to  upgrade  and  modify  its  services, 
as  needed,  in  order  to  meet  the  changing  and 
evolving  needs  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

"(4)  A  small  business  development  center 
is  authorized  to  utilize  and  compensate  con- 
sultants, engineers  and  testing  laboratories 
for  services  provided  to  small  businesses  on 
behalf  of  such  small  business  development 
center. 

"(d)  Laboratories  operated  and  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Administra- 
tion in  developing  and  establishing  programs 
to  support  small  business  development  cen- 
ters by  making  facilities  and  equipment 
available;  providing  experiment  station  ca- 
pabilities in  adaptive  engineering;  providing 
library  and  technical  Information  processing 
capabilities;  and  providing  professional  staff 
for  consulting.  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  the  laboratories  for 
such  services. 

"(e)  The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
innovation  centers  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  small  busi- 
ness development  centers  participating  In 
this  program.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion shall  report  annually  on  the  perform- 
ance of  such  Innovation  centers  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  on  how  such  innovation  centers 
can  be  strengthened  and  expanded.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  shall  include  In 
Its  report  to  Congress  information  on  the 
ability  of  Innovation  centers  to  interact  with 
the  Nation's  small  business  community  and 
recommendations  to  the  Administration  on 
continued  funding. 

"(f)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  Industrial  application 
centers  supported  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  small 
business  development  centers  participating 
In  this  program.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  shall  report  an- 
nually on  the  performance  of  such  Industrial 


application  centers  with  recommendations 
to  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  on 
how  such  industrial  application  centers  can 
be  strengthened  and  expanded.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
Include  In  its  report  to  Congress  Information 
on  the  ability  of  industrial  application  cen- 
ters to  interact  with  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness community  and  recommendations  to 
the  Administration  on  continued  funding. 

"(g)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint 
a  Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Man- 
agement Assistance  who  shall  report  to  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Management  As- 
sistance and  who  shall  serve  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  ccm- 
petltlve  service,  and  without  regard  to  chap- 
ter 51.  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  rate  of  OS-17  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. 

"(2)  The  sole  responsibility  of  the  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  for  Management  As- 
sistance shall  be  to  administer  the  small  bus- 
iness development  center  program.  Duties  of 
the  position  shall  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to.  recommending  the  annual  program 
budget,  reviewing  the  annual  budgets  sub- 
mitted by  each  applicant,  establishing  appro- 
priate fimding  levels  therefor,  selecting  ap- 
plicants to  participate  in  this  program,  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  this  section, 
maintaining  a  clearinghouse  to  provide  for 
the  dissemination  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  small  business  development 
centers  and  conducting  audits  of  recipients 
of  grants  under  this  section.  The  Deputy  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Management  As- 
sistance shall  confer  with  and  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  Board  in  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  described  in  this  sub- 
section. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  established  a  National 
Small  Business  Development  Center  Advisory 
Board  (herein  referred  to  as  'Board')  which 
shall  consist  of  nine  members  appointed 
from  civilian  life  by  the  Administrator  and 
who  shall  be  persons  of  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations known  to  be  familiar  and  sympa- 
thetic with  small  business  needs  and  prob- 
lems. No  more  than  three  members  shall  be 
from  universities  or  their  affiliates  and  six 
shall  be  from  small  businesses  or  associations 
representing  small  businesses.  At  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Board,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  designate  one-third  of  the 
members  and  at  least  one  from  each  category 
whose  term  shall  end  in  two  years  from  the 
date  of  appointment,  a  second  third  whose 
term  shall  end  In  three  years  from  the  date 
of  appointment,  and  the  final  third  whose 
term  shall  end  in  four  years  from  the  date  of 
appointment.  Succeeding  Boards  shall  have 
three-year  terms,  with  one-third  of  the 
Board  changing  each  year. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  advise,  counsel,  and  confer  with  the 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Man- 
agement Assistance  In  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties described  in  this  section.  The  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  quarterly  and  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  pay 
for  Individuals  occupying  the  position  under 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
engaged  in  activities  of  the  Board  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  as 
a  member  of  the  Board. 

"(l)(I)  Each  small  biislness  development 
center  may  establish  an  advisory  board. 

"(2)  Each  small  business  development 
center  advisory  board  shall  elect  a  chairman 
an  advise,  counsel,  and  confer  with  the  di- 
rector of  the  small  business  development 
center  on  all  policy  matters  pertaining  to 
the  operation  of  the  small  business  develop- 
ment center.  Including  who  may  be  eligible 


to  receive  assistance  from,  and  how  local 
and  regional  private  consultants  may  partici- 
pate with  the  small  business  development 
center. 

"(J)  The  Administration,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Board,  shall  establish  a  plan  for  eval- 
uation of  the  small  business  development 
center  program  which  may  include  the  re- 
taining of  an  independent  c-ncem  to  con- 
duct such  an  evaluation.  The  evaluation 
shall  be  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
and  shall  determine — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Impact  of  the  small  business  de- 
velopment center  program  on  small  busi- 
nesses, Including  private  consultants,  and 
the  socio-economic  base  of  the  area  served; 

"(2)  the  multldlsclpllnary  resources  the 
small  business  development  center  program 
was  able  to  coordinate  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses; and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  various  types  x>f 
small  businesses  engaged  In  areas  such  as 
manufacturing,  retailing,  wholesaling  and 
services  have  been  assisted  by  the  small 
business  development  center  program. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  evaluation,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  authorized  to  require  any 
small  business  development  center  or  party 
receiving  assistance  under  this  section  to 
furnish  it  with  such  Information  annually 
or  otherwise  as  It  deems  appropriate.  Such 
evaluation  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Jan- 
uary 31.  1982. 

"(k)  The  authority  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts shall  be  In  effect  for  each  fiscal  year 
only  to  the  extent  or  In  the  amounts  as  are 
pi-ovlded  In  advance  In  appropriations  Acts.". 

Sec  203.  Section  7(d)(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follow.-  ; 

"(d)(1)  On  or  after  October  1.  1979.  the 
Administration  shall  not  fund  any  small 
business  development  center  or  any  variation 
thereof,  except  as  authorized  In  section  21  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  in  fiscal  year  1980 
nothing  in  this  section  or  in  section  21  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  operation  of  any 
small  business  development  center  which 
was  funded  by  the  Administration  prior  to 
October  1.  1979:  Provided  further.  That  no 
small  business  development  center  which  was 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1978  may  be  funded  In 
excess  of  $300,000  In  fiscal  year  1979.". 

Sec  204.  Sections  301  and  202  of  this  UUe 
are  repealed  effective  October  1,  1983. 
TITLE    in— SMALL    BUSINESS    ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

SHORT      TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1979". 

DECLARATION    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS    ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Sec  302.  (a)  FV)r  the  piu-pose  of  preserving 
and  promoting  a  coii^>etltlve  free  enterprise 
economic  system.  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  It  Is  the  continuing  p<rilcy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all 
practical  means  and  to  take  such  actions  as 
are  necessary,  consistent  with  Its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  essential  considera- 
tions of  national  policy,  to  implement  and 
coordinate  all  Federal  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  policies,  programs,  and 
activities  In  order  to:  foster  the  economic 
Interests  of  small  businesses;  Insure  a  com- 
petitive economic  climate  conducive  to  the 
development,  growth  and  expansion  of  small 
businesses;  establish  incentives  to  assure 
that  adequate  capital  and  other  resources  at 
competitive  prices  are  available  to  small 
businesses;  reduce  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic resources  and  expand  competition; 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  entrepreneur- 
ship,  inventiveness,  and  the  creation  and 
groiwth  of  small  businesses. 

(b)  Congress  further  declares  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  conunltted  to  a  policy  of 
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utilizing  all  reasonable  means,  consistent 
with  the  overall  economic  policy  goals  of  the 
Nation  and  the  preservation  of  the  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system  of  the  Nation,  to 
establish  private  sector  Incentives  that  will 
help  assure  that  adequate  capital  at  competi- 
tive prices  is  available  to  small  businesses. 
To  fulfill  this  policy,  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  use  all  reasonable  means  to  coor- 
dinate, create,  and  sustain  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  promote  Investment  In  small 
businesses.  Including  those  Investments 
which  expand  employment  opportunities  and 
which  foster  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
human  and  natural  resources  in  the  economy 
of  the  Nation. 

STATS   or   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year  a  Report  on  Small  Business  and 
Competition  which  shall — 

( 1 )  examine  the  current  role  of  small  busi- 
ness In  the  economy  on  an  Indutry-by-ln- 
dustry  basis; 

(2)  present  current  and  historical  data  on 
production,  employment,  investment,  and 
other  economic  variables  for  small  business 
In  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  for  small 
business  In  each  sector  of  the  economy; 

(3)  Identify  economic  trends  which  will  or 
may  affect  the  small  business  sector  and  the 
state  of  competition; 

(4)  examine  the  effects  on  small  business 
and  competition  of  policies,  programs,  and 
activities.  Including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act,  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  and  the  Securities  Exchanfe  Act 
of  1934,  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under; Identify  problems  generated  by  such 
policies,  programs,  and  activities;  and  rec- 
ommend legislative  and  administrative  so- 
lutions to  such  problems;  and 

(6)  recommend  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  declared  In  section  302  of  this 
Act.  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable. 

(b)  The  President  also  shall  transmit  si- 
multaneously as  an  apiiendlx  to  such  an- 
nual report,  a  report,  by  agency  and  depart- 
ment, on  the  total  dollar  value  of  all  Fed- 
eral contracts  exceeding  $10,000  In  amount 
and  the  dollar  amount  (Including  the  sub- 
contracts thereunder  In  excess  of  $10,000) 
awarded  to  small,  minority-owned  and  fe- 
male-owned bvislnesses. 

(c)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Report  on  Small  Business  and 
Competition,  each  of  which  shall  Include 
such  supplementary  or  revised  recommenda- 
tions as  he  njay  deem  necessary  or  desirable 
to  achieve  the  policy  declared  In  section  302 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Report  on  Small  Business  and 
Competition  and  all  supplementary  reports 
transmitted  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section  shall,  when  transmitted  to 
Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

TITLE  IV— SMALL  BUSINESS  ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS 
Sec.  401.  The  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  4(b) 
as  subsection  4(b)(1)  and  Inserting  there- 
after the  following: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  also  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for — 

"(A)  establishing  and  maintaining  an  ex- 
ternal small  business  economic  data  base 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  Information  on  the 
economic  condition  and  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  small  business  sector.  To 
that  end,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 


on  a  regular  basis  national  small  business 
economic  indices  and,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, regional  small  business  economic  Indices, 
which  shall  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  data  on — 

"(1)  employment,  layoffs,  and  new  hires; 

"(11)  number  of  business  establishments 
and  the  types  of  such  establishments  such 
as  sole  proprietorships,  corporations,  and 
partnerships; 

"(111)  number  of  business  formations  and 
failures; 

"(iv)  sales  and  new  orders; 

"(V)  back  orders; 

"(vl)  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment: 

"(vil)  changes  In  Inventory  and  rate  of 
inventory  turnover; 

"(vlll)  sources  and  amounts  of  capital  In- 
vestment, including  debt,  equity,  and  Inter- 
nally generated  funds; 

"(Ix)  debt  to  equity  ratios; 

"(X)  exports; 

"(xl)  number  and  dollar  amount  of  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  by  size  of  acquiring  and 
acquired  firm;  and 

"(xil)  concentration  ratios;  and 

"(B)  publishing  annually  a  report  giving 
a  comparative  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  the  historical  trends  of  the  small  business 
sector  as  reflected  by  the  data  acquired  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  402.  Section  634d(l)  of  title  15,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"Schedule;"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Schedule:  Provided,  however,  That  not  more 
than  ten  staff  personnel  at  any  one  time  may 
be  employed  and  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  OS-15.  step  10,  of  the  General 
Schedule;". 

Sec.  403.  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(128)  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy,  Small 
Business  Administration.". 

Sec.  404.  In  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Tnsurance  Corpora- 
tion shall  conduct  such  studies  of  the  credit 
needs  of  small  business  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
needs  are  being  met  by  commercial  banks 
and  shall  report  the  results  of  such  studies 
to  the  Congress  by  January  1,  1981,  together 
with  their  views  and  recommendations  as  to 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  conducting  pe- 
riodic sample  surveys,  by  region  and  nation- 
wide, of  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
commercial  and  Industrial  loans  extended  by 
commercial  banks  to  small  business.  Reports 
shall,  when  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
TITLE  V — WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

SHORT   TrrLE 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
Act". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  CONFERENCE 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  President  shall  call  and 
conduct  a  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Conference")  not  later  than  June  30,  1980, 
to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  described  In  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  title. 

(b)  Participants  in  the  Conference  and 
other  interested  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  authorized  to  conduct  conferences 
and  other  activities  at  the  regional  and  State 
levels  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Conference, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
shall  direct  such  conferences  and  activities 
toward  the  consideration  of  the  purposes  of 


the  Conference  described  In  section  503  of 
this  title  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
Conference. 

PURPOSE    OF   conference 

Sec.  503.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  to  Increase  public  awareness  of  the 
essential  contribution  of  small  business;  to 
Identify  the  problems  of  small  business.  In- 
cluding new,  small,  and  family  enterprises; 
to  examine  the  status  of  minorities  and 
women  as  small  business  owners;  and  to 
develop  such  specific  and  comprehensive 
recommendations  for  executive  and  legisla- 
tive action  as  may  be  appropriate  for  main- 
taining and  encouraging  the  economic 
viability  of  small  business  and,  thereby,  the 
Nation. 

CONFERENCE   PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  504.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  section  503  of  this  title, 
the  Conference  shall  bring  together  individ- 
uals concerned  with  issues  relating  to  small 
business:  Provided,  That  no  small  business 
concern  representative  may  be  denied  ad- 
mission  to  any  State  or  regional  meeting. 

PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONFERENCE 

Sec  505.  (a)  All  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  such  support 
and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  planning  and  administration  of  the 
Conference. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — 

( 1 )  shall  provide  such  financial  and  other 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  orga- 
nization and  conduct  of  conferences  at  the 
regional  and  State  levels  as  authorized  under 
section  502(b)  of  this  title; 

(2)  shall  provide  for  the  preparation  of 
background  materials  for  use  by  participants 
In  the  Conference,  as  well  as  by  participants 
in  regional  and  State  conferences;  and 

(3)  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  public  agencies, 
private  organlzatiooas,  and  academic  Institu- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  Upon  presentation  of  vouchers  within 
thirty  days  of  the  completion  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  reimburse  Conference  delegates  for 
travel  to  the  Conference,  and  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  related  to  attending  the 
Conference  (including  meals  and  accommo- 
dations) not  to  exceed  $44  per  day:  Provided, 
That,  ( 1 )  such  reimbursement  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1980  only  to  the  extent  or 
in  the  amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  In 
appropriation  Acts,  and  (2)  in  the  event  such 
appropriated  amounts  are  not  sufficient  to 
fully  pay  each  voucher  submitted,  each 
voucher  shall  be  paid  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

(d)  (1)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  compensate  an  executive  director 
and  such  other  directors  and  personnel  for 
the  Conference  as  he  may  deem  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(2)  Upon  request  by  the  executive  director, 
the  heads  of  the  executive  and  military  de- 
partments are  authorized  to  detail  employ- 
ees to  work  with  the  executive  director  in 
planning  and  administering  the  Conference 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3341  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

REPORTS    REQUIRED 

Sec.  506.  Not  more  than  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Conference  is  convened,  a 
final  report  of  the  Conference  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  report  shall  include  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  as  well 
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as  proposals  for  any  legislative  action  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference.  The  final  report  of  the  Con- 
ference shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

POLLOW-UP   ACTIONS 

Sec.  507.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually 
dviring  the  three-year  period  following  the 
submission  of  the  final  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  status  and  Implementation  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference, 

AVAILABILITT   OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
other  than  funds  appropriated  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Confer- 
ence. Any  funds  remaining  unexpended  at 
the  termination  of  the  Conference  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

TITLE  VI— EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Employee  Ownership  Act  of 
1979". 

Sec.  602.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  employee  ownership  of  firms  provides 
a  means  for  preserving  jobs  and  business 
activity; 

(2)  employee  ownership  of  firms  provides  a 
means  for  keeping  a  small  business  small 
when  It  might  otherwise  be  sold  to  a  con- 
glomerate or  other  large  enterprise; 

(3)  employee  ownership  of  firms  provides 
a  means  for  creating  a  new  small  business 
from  the  sale  of  a  subsidiary  of  a  large  enter- 
prise; 

(4)  unemployment  insurance  programs, 
welfare  payments,  and  Job  creation  programs 
are  less  desirable  and  more  costly  for  both 
the  Government  and  program  beneficiaries 
than  loan  guarantee  programs  to  maintain 
employment  in  firms  that  would  otherwise  be 
closed,  liquidated,  or  relocated;  and 

(6)  by  guaranteeing  loans  to  qualified  em- 
ployee trusts  and  similar  organizations,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  can  provide 
feasible  and  desirable  methods  for  the  trans- 
fer of  all  or  part  of  the  ownership  of  a 
small  business  concern  to  Its  employees. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

(1)  to  provide  that  a  qualified  employee 
trust  shall  be  eligible  for  loan  guarantees 
under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
with  respect  to  a  small  business  concern,  re- 
gardless of  the  percentage  of  stock  of  the  con- 
cern held  by  the  trust,  and 

(2)  to  provide  in  section  605  of  this  Act 
authority  to  address  the  specific  case  In 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
guarantees  loans  under  section  7(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  for  purposes  of  providing 
funds  to  a  qualified  employee  trust  (and 
other  employee  organizations  which  are 
treated  as  qualified  employee  trusts)  for  the 
purchase,  by  at  least  51  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees, of  at  least  51  percent  of  the  stock  of  a 
business  which  Is  operated  for  profit  and 
which  is — 

(A)  a  small  business  concern,  or 

(B)  a  corporation  which  is  controlled  by 
another  person  if,  after  the  plan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  corporation  Is  carried  out,  such 
corporation  would  be  a  small  business  con- 
cern. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion from  making  loan  guarantees  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  quali- 


fied employee  trusts  which  own  less  than  51 
percent  of  the  stock  of  a  continuing  business. 
Sec.  604.  Section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  quali- 
fied employee  trust  shall  be  eligible  for  any 
loan  guarantee  under  section  7(a)  with  re- 
spect to  a  small  business  concern  on  the  same 
basis  as  If  such  trust  were  the  same  legal  en- 
tity as  such  concern. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'qualified  employee  trust'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  small  business  concern,  a  trust — 

"(A)  which  forms  part  of  a  leveraged  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (as  defined  In 
section  497S(e)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  — 

"(1)  which  Is  maintained  by  such  concern, 
and 

"(II)  which  provides  that  each  participant 
In  the  plan  is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  voting  rights  under 
qualifying  employer  securities  which  are  al- 
located to  the  account  of  such  participant  are 
to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  a  corporate 
matter  which  (by  law  or  charter)  must  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  outstanding 
common  shares  voted,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  guarantee 
under  section  7(a).  the  trustee  of  which 
enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Admin- 
istration which  Is  binding  on  the  trust  and 
on  such  small  business  concern  and  which 
provides  that — 

"(I)  the  loan  guaranteed  under  section 
7(a)  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purchase 
of  qualifying  employer  securities  (as  defined 
m  section  4975(e)  (8)  of  such  Code)  of  such 
concern, 

"(11)  all  funds  acquired  by  the  concern  in 
such  purchase  shall  be  used  by  such  con- 
cern solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
loan  was  guaranteed. 

"  (111 )  such  concern  will  provide  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  timely  repay- 
ment of  such  loan,  and  the  property  of  such 
concern  shall  be  available  as  security  for 
repayment  of  such  loan,  and 

"(Iv)  all  qualifying  employer  securities  ac- 
quired by  such  trust  in  such  purchase  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  accounts  of  participants 
in  such  plan  who  are  entitled  to  share  In 
such  allolfttlon,  and  each  participant  has  a 
non-forf  el  table  right,  not  later  than  the  date 
such  loan  is  repaid,  to  all  such  qualifying 
employer  securities  which  are  so  allocated  to 
the  participant's  account. 

"(3)  Under  regulations  which  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administration,  a  trust 
may  be  treated  as  a  qualified  employee  trust 
with  respect  to  a  small  business  concern  If — 
"(A)  the  trust  Is  maintained  by  an  em- 
ployee organization  which  represents  at  least 
51  percent  of  the  employees  of  such  concern, 
and 

"(B)  such  concern  maintains  a  plan — 
"(1)  which  Is  an  employee  benefit  plan 
which  Is  designed  to  Invest  primarily  In 
qualifying  employer  securities  (as  defined  In 
section  4975(e)(8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954), 

"(11)  which  provides  that  each  participant 
in  the  plan  is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  voting  rights  under 
qualifying  employer  securities  which  are  al- 
located to  the  account  of  such  participant 
are  to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  a  corpor- 
ate matter  which  (by  law  or  charter)  must 
be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  out- 
standing common  shares  voted, 

"(111)  which  provides  that  each  participant 
who  is  entitled  to  distribution  from  the  plan 
has  a  right.  In  the  case  of  qualifying  employ- 
er securities  which  are  not  readily  tradable 
on  an  established  market,  to  require  that  the 
concern  repurchase  such  securities  under  a 
fair  valuation  formula,  and 

"(Iv)  which  meets  such  other  require- 
ments   (similar   to  requirements  applicable 


to  leveraged  employee  stock  ownership  plans 
'as  defined  In  section  4976(e)  (7)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964)  as  the  Ad- 
ministration may  prescribe,  euid 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  guarantee  under 
section  7(a),  such  organization  enters  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Administration  which 
Is  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B).". 

Sec.  605.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Biisl- 
ness  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  (A)  The  Administration  may  guaran- 
tee under  subsection  (a)  a  loan  to  a  qualified 
employee  trust  with  respect  to  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
stock  of  the  concern  under  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Administration  which,  when  carried 
out,  results  in  the  qualified  employee  trust 
owning  at  least  51  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
concern. 

"(B)  The  plan  requiring  the  Administra- 
tion's approval  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Administration  by  the 
trustee  of  such  trust  with  Its  application  for 
the  guarantee.  Such  plan  shall  include  an 
agreement  with  the  Administration  which  is 
binding  on  such  trust  and  on  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  and  which  provides  that — 

"(1)  not  later  than  the  date  the  loan 
guaranteed  under  subparagraph  (A)  Is  re- 
paid (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  at  least 
51  percent  of  the  total  stock  of  such  con- 
cern shall  be  allocated  to  the  accounts  of  at 
least  51  percent  of  the  employees  of  such 
concern  who  are  entitled  to  share  In  such 
allocation. 

"(11)  there  will  be  periodic  reviews  of  the 
role  In  the  management  of  such  concern  of 
employees  to  whose  accounts  stock  is  al- 
located, and 

"(111)  there  will  be  adequate  management 
contracts  to  assure  management  expertise 
and  continuity. 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  to  guarantee 
any  loan  under  this  subparagraph,  the  In- 
dividual business  experience  or  personal  as- 
sets of  employee-owners  shall  not  be  used 
as  criteria,  except  Inasmuch  as  certain  em- 
ployee-owners may  assume  managerial  re- 
sponsibilities, in  which  case  business  experi- 
ence may  be  considered. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  cor- 
poration which  Is  controlled  by  any  other 
person  shall  be  treated  as  a  small  business 
concern  if  such  corporation  would,  after  the 
plan  described  In  subparagraph  (B)  Is  car- 
ried out,  be  treated  as  a  small  business 
concern. 

"(E)  The  Administration  shall  compile  a 
separate  list  of  applications  for  assistance 
under  this  paragraph,  indicating  which  ap- 
plications were  accepted  and  which  were 
denied,  and  shall  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  employee-owned 
firms  assisted  by  the  Administration.". 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  enter 
into  a  contract  with  an  Independent  consult- 
ant which  provides  for  a  study  by  such  con- 
sultant of  the  feasibility  of  making  loan 
guarantees  under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  directly  to  the  seller  of  a  small 
business  concern  In  connection  with  the  In- 
stallment sale  of  such  concern.  Such  study 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing : 

( 1 )  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  use  of  In- 
stallment sales  for  the  sale  of  small  business 
concerns, 

(2)  the  ability  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  credit  Judgments  in 
connection  with  Installment  sales, 

(3)  the  need  for  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  guarantees  to  facilitate  install- 
ment sales, 

(4)  the  willingness  of  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  participate  in  the 
evaluation  of  Installment  sales,   and 
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(6)  the  anticipated  cost  of  such  a  guaran- 
tee program  In  comparison  to  other  loan 
guarantee  programs  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

(b)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1980,  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration shall  transmit  the  findings  of  such 
study,  along  with  his  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
to  House  amendment:  Page  18,  strike  all 
after  line  13  through  page  21,  line  20,  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  lia(a).  Section  7(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(C)  if  the  loan  proceeds  are  to  repair  or 
replace  property  damaged  or  destroyed  and 
If  the  applicant  Is  a  business  concern  which 
Is  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere, 
the  Interest  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  comparable 
to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent, and  an  additional  amount  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  percent:  Provided.  That  three  years 
after  such  loan  Is  fully  disbursed  and  every 
two  years  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the 
loan,  if  the  Administration  determines  that 
the  borrower  is  able  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
non- Federal  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms  for  loans  of  similar  purposes  and  pe- 
riods of  time,  the  borrower  shall,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Administration,  apply  for  and 
accept  such  a  loan  In  sufficient  amount  to 
repay  the  Administration:  Provided  further, 
That  no  loan  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  shall 
be  made,  either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  Institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an 
Immediate  or  deferred  basis,  if  the  total 
amount  outstanding  and  committed  to  the 
borrower  unfler  such  subsection  would  ex- 
ceed $500,000  for  each  disaster,  unless  an 
applicant  constitutes  a  major  source  of  em- 
ployment In  nn  area  suffering  a  disaster,  in 
which  case  the  Administration.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, may  waive  the  «500.000  limitation."; 

(b)  Section  Tic)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  "October  1, 
1982"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1,  1983"; 

(c)  Section  18  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  comma  after  the  phrase 
"agrlctiltural  related  Industries"  and  Insert- 
ing the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  prior 
to  October  1.  1983,  an  agricultural  enterprise 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  loan  assistance  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(b)  to  repair  or 
replace  property  other  than  residences  and/ 
or  personal  property  unless  it  Is  declined  for. 
or  would  be  declined  for,  emergency  loan 
assistance  at  substantially  similar  Interest 
rates  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion under  subchapter  m  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act," 
and 

(2)  striking  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(b)  Ab  used  In  this  Act— 

"(1)  "agricultural  enterprises'  means 
those  businesses  engaged  In  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber,  ranching,  and  raising  of 
livestock,  aquaculture.  and  all  other  farm- 
ing and  agricultural  related  industries;  and 

"(2)  'credit  elsewhere'  means  the  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  credit  from  non-Federal 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  private  rates 
and  terms  in  the  community  In  or  near 
where  the  concern  transacts  business  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time."; 


(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
to  sections  7(c)  (3)  (C)  and  18  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  disaster 
which  conunenced  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act;  and 

(e)  Section  4(c)  (6)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  and  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
funds  necessary  for  discharging  obligations 
under  the  revolving  funds  created  by  section 
4(c)(1)  of  this  Act  and  for  authorized  ex- 
penditures out  of  the  funds.  Such  notes 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  denominations 
and  have  such  maturities  and  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administration  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such 
notes  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  maturities  com- 
parable to  the  notes  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
tration under  this  paragraph.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  of  the  Administration 
Issued  hereunder,  and,  for  that  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  such  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  such  Act.  as  amended, 
are  extended  to  include  the  purchase  of  notes 
Issued  by  the  Administration.  All  redemp- 
tions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  All  borrowing  authority  contained 
herein  shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent 
or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  ad- 
vance In  appropriation  Acts. 

(B)(1)  Moneys  in  the  disaster  loan  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  may  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  or  Invested 
in  direct  obligations  of  the  United  St-ites 
or  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States.  Any  interest  received  by  the  Admin- 
istration on  such  obligations  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund  and  may  be  used  only 
to  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as  are 
approved  In  advance  In  appropriations  Acts. 

(B)  (11)  Moneys  in  the  business  loan  and 
Investment  fund  not  needed  for  current  op- 
erations may  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  fund 
or  invested  In  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
Unit«d  States.  Any  Interest  received  by  the 
Administration  on  such  obligations  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund  and  may  be  used  only 
to  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as  are 
approved  In  advance  In  appropriations  Acts. 

(C)  To  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts 
as  are  approved  In  advance  In  appropriation 
Acts,  the  Administration  may  purchase  with 
money  in  the  funds  any  notes  issued  by  the 
Administration  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  for 
the  funds. 

(D)  The  Administration  shall  pay  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest 
received  by  the  Administration  on  financing 
functions  perfo;-med  under  this  Act  and  titles 
ni  and  V  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  providing  the  capital  used  to 
perform  such  functions  originated  from  ap- 
propriated funds.". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment 
and  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  be 


dispensed  with  and  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GEKEBAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
Senate  bill  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate 
only  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  have  be- 
fore the  House  an  omnibus  bill  providing 
assistance  to  the  Nation's  13 '/a  million 
small  businesses.  Although  the  House 
companion  measure  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House  May  22,  1979, 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  398  to  5,  the  meas- 
ure remained  in  conference  for  many 
months.  However,  after  protracted  ne- 
gotiations and  discussions  concerning 
amendments  to  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram administered  by  SBA,  a  conference 
compromise  was  finally  reached  and  the 
House  approved  the  conference  report  on 
December  19,  1979. 

The  Senate  took  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  January  24  of  this  year  and 
initially  approved  it  but  subsequently 
withdrew  its  approval  and  passed  the  bill 
with  further  amendments. 

Basically,  the  Senate  struck  a  provi- 
sion from  the  conference  report  which 
would  have  eliminated  a  current  provi- 
sion of  law  which  at  times  operates  to  de- 
lay the  delivery  of  Federal  assistance  to 
disaster  victims.  It  also  involves  needless 
paperwork  and  greatly  distorts  the 
budget  for  disaster  funding. 

Under  existing  law,  SBA  is  required  to 
pay  interest  to  the  Treasury  on  the 
amount  of  the  payments  it  makes  from 
both  the  business  loan  and  the  disaster 
loan  revolving  funds  until  these  amounts 
are  repaid  even  though  the  funds  in- 
volved were  appropriated  from  general 
funds  in  prior  years  and  do  not  repre- 
sent money  borrowed  from  either  off- 
budget  or  private  sources. 

This  requirement  is  apparently  based 
on  the  premise  that  payments  from 
these  revolving  fimds  are  loans  which 
wiU  eventually  be  repaid.  This  is  not  true 
and  as  a  result  SBA  is  technically  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  phantom 
amounts : 

First,  about  2  percent  of  these  loans 
will  go  into  default  and  never  be  repaid 
and  must  be  written  off; 

Second.  Congress  in  the  early  1970's 
provided  forgiveness  or  changed  over  $1 
billion  of  disaster  loans  to  grants;  and 
TTilrd,  each  year  Congress  must  appro- 
priate additional  money  so  that  SBA 
can  pay  interest  to  Treasury  on  these 
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mythical  amounts  and  to  compoimd  the 
problem  this  interest  payment  to  Treas- 
ury is  counted  as  a  payment  from  the 
revolving  fund.  The  result  is  that  next 
year  Congress  must  appropriate  money 
to  pay  interest  on  the  interest. 

Due  to  this  system,  over  $2y2  billion 
of  the  amoimt  on  which  SBA  now  pays 
interest  does  not  represent  loans  in 
SBA's  portfolio  and  is  really  a  mythical 
figure  arrived  at  by  determining  all  dis- 
bursements made  from  the  funds,  in- 
cluding grants  of  over  $1  billion  as  man- 
dated by  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  no  other  agency  in 
the  U.S.  Government  must  secure  appro- 
priations to  pay  interest  on  appropria- 
tions made  in  prior  years  to  pay  grants 
ordered  by  the  Congress.  Such  a  require- 
ment, which  is  now  imposed  on  SBA.  Is 
comparsible  to  saying  that  out  of  counter 
cyclical  funds  interest  must  be  paid  on 
the  grants  made  in  prior  years  even 
though  money  was  appropriated  express- 
ly for  those  grants.  TTiere  is  also  a  dis- 
aster grant  program  administered  by 
HUD  which  does  not  have  any  interest 
payment  requirement  and  is  in  no  way 
encumbered  by  needless  appropriations 
for  interest  payments  to  the  Treasury  on 
amount  previously  appropriated. 

Some  have  argued  that  SBA  should 
pay  interest  on  the  appropriations  which 
provide  the  loan  capital  because  this 
money  comes  from  Treasury  borrowings 
and  not  from  tax  dollars,  even  though 
over  90  percent  of  all  Federal  out- 
lays are  simply  a  return  of  tax  dollars  to 
the  people.  The  rationale  offered  to  sup- 
port their  position  is  that  the  loans  will 
benefit  future  generations  and  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  future  generations  pay  part 
of  the  cost.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
however,  they  do  not  argue  the  same  way 
regarding  billions  and  billions  of  other 
Federal  dollars  which  go  for  capital  ex- 
penditures for  items  such  as  military  con- 
struction and  public  works  projects 
which  obviously  benefit  future  genera- 
tions. 

However,  even  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
SBA  capital  comes  solely  from  Treasury 
borrowings,  the  accounting  system  being 
used  provides  Treasury  with  a  profit 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  its  borrowings 
whenever  interest  rates  increase  as  they 
have  done  for  many  years.  This  profit 
occurs  because  all  loan  repayments  are 
arbitrarily  credited  against  the  oldest 
disbursements.  Thus  even  though  disas- 
ter victims  are  still  repaying  loans  which 
SBA  made  10.  20,  and  25  years  ago  and 
even  though  the  grants  were  made  8  to 
10  years  ago  when  interest  rates  were 
only  a  fraction  of  today's  rates.  SBA 
pays  interest  as  if  the  entire  portfolio  of 
loans  and  the  grants  had  been  made  in 
the  past  several  years  and  the  agency 
pays  at  today's  higher  rtes. 

Under  this  system,  SBA  will  be  required 
to  keep  paying  and  paying  and  paying 
interest  on  these  grants  and  other  dis- 
bursements which  have  been  charged-off 
long  ago  and  then  to  pay  even  more  as 
interest  on  the  interest. 

This  system  of  paying  interest  on 
mythical  amounts  is  merely  a  paper 
transaction  as  the  Federal  Government 
neither  loses  nor  makes  money;  it  is 
purely  a  bookkeeping  entry,  but  it  greatly 


distorts  the  cost  of  the  program,  and 
SBA's  ability  to  approve  loans  for  dis- 
aster victims  is  reduced  when  this  paper 
transaction  is  made. 

For  example,  last  year  there  were  a 
large  number  of  disasters  and  as  a  result 
SBA's  capital  funds  were  depleted  in 
late  March;  the  situation  is  even  worse 
when  the  fund  is  further  depleted  by  a 
paper  transaction  removing  money  ap- 
propriated to  help  victims  of  disasters. 
As  a  result,  from  late  March  until  enact- 
ment of  a  supplemental  appropriation  in 
August  many,  many  disaster  victims  did 
not  receive  their  loan  funds  as  the  SBA 
disaster  fund  was  basically  broke.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  irresponsible  to  continue  a  re- 
quirement, a  purely  bookkeeping  require- 
ment, when  the  net  effect  is  to  impose 
additional  harm  on  victims  of  natural 
disasters  especially  when  it  does  not 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  even  one  dime 
to  remove  this  onerous  requirement. 

Those  who  opposed  elimination  of  this 
detrimental  provision  in  the  Senate  cited 
some  39  public  enterprise  funds  which 
pay  interest  to  the  Treasury  and  urged 
the  Senate  to  maintain  the  precedent 
established  by  these  other  funds.  I  in- 
structed the  Small  Business  Committee's 
staff  to  review  the  financing  authority 
of  these  funds.  This  has  been  done  and 
we  found,  excluding  the  three  SBA  pro- 
grams, that  of  the  remaining  36  funds, 
28  of  them  have  the  authority  to  obtain 
capital  by  borrowing  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  from  other  Government  agen- 
cies or  from  the  public.  Naturally,  they 
pay  interest  on  these  funds  as  the  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  interest  is  con- 
tained in  the  notes  which  the  agency  is- 
sues. Thus  these  programs  have  a 
method  of  obtaining  capital  without 
having  to  go  through  a  cumbersome  sup- 
plemental appropriations  process.  In 
many  cases,  the  agencies  involved  may 
also  bundle  up  loans  and  use  them  as 
collateral  for  new  loans  upon  which  a 
discount  or  interest  would  be  reflected. 

They  were  not  comparable  to  the  SBA 
disaster  loan  program. 

I  believe  giving  an  agency  the  author- 
ity to  borrow  money  from  the  Treasury, 
subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  an  ap- 
propriations act,  gives  the  agency  needed 
flexibility  which  is  especially  important 
in  the  case  of  a  program,  such  as  SBA's 
disaster  loan  program,  whose  capital 
needs  are  determined  by  the  occurrence 
of  disasters  which  no  one  is  able  to  pre- 
dict and  which  may  occur  when  Con- 
gress cannot  respond  rapidly.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  will  recall  that  we  pro- 
posed giving  SBA  this  authority  some 
three  years  ago  and  that  the  House  ap- 
proved this  proposal,  but  it  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill  in  conference  due 
to  Senate  opposition.  It  now  appears 
that  the  Senate  has  recognized  the  wis- 
dom of  this  proposal  as  they  cited  with 
approval  28  other  progrtuns  which  obtain 
capital  in  this  manner.  One  of  the  pro- 
grams cited  with  approval  was  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
and  which  is  before  the  House  includes 
a  provision  which  is  identical  to  an 
FmHA  section  but  does  not  include  the 


authority  to  sell  loans  from  the  port- 
folio like  many  agencies  do. 

Since  SBA  has  been  paying  interest  to 
Treasury  on  a  mythical  loan  portfolio 
for  years,  one  cannot  sort  it  all  out  to 
handle  it  exactly  like  any  other  agoicy 
but  I  believe  my  amendment  will  much 
more  accurately  reflect  the  program 
costs  without  needless  paperwork. 

This  legislation  provides  a  way  to  re- 
flect the  true  costs  of  the  program  far 
more  accurately  than  the  present  for- 
mula and  more  accurately  than  could  be 
done  unless  one  annually  required  vast 
amounts  of  accounting  and  paperwork 
and  flguring  each  outstanding  loan  in 
the  portfolio  separately. 

The  amendment  would  do  the 
following: 

nrst.  Authorize  SBA  to  obtain  capital 
by  selling  notes  to  Treasury  and  these 
notes  would  contain  provisions  for  the 
payment  of  interest  to  the  Treasury.  This 
is  virtually  identical  to  the  provision  un- 
der which  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration operates  and  is  similar  to  27  of 
the  other  funds  enumerated  in  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings;  however,  unlike  some  of 
those  funds,  such  SBA  activity  would  be 
limited  to  borrowing  approved  through 
the  appropriations  process; 

Second.  Require  that  SBA  pay  to 
Treasury  the  interest  received  from  its 
borrowers  whose  loans  were  made  with 
appropriated  funds; 

Third.  Provide  that  the  disaster  pro- 
gram authorization  will  expire  October  1, 
1983;  and 

Fourth.  Make  technical  amendments 
necessitated  by  legislation  which  was  en- 
acted subsequently  to  the  conference  on 
this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  should  satisfy  the  Senate  ob- 
jection to  our  earlier  agreement  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  disaster  victims  and  I 
urge  its  support. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion 
to  say  that  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
imtimely  death  today  of  John  E.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  and  executive  director  of  the 
Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Legislative  Coimcil  was  formed  In 
1976.  The  organization  has  75  association 
members  representing  more  than  4  mil- 
lion small  businesses. 

John  Lewis  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
small  business  community  and  repre- 
sented their  interests  well  on  CTapitol  Hill 
and  throughout  Washington.  Members  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
worked  closely  with  John  Lewis,  often 
seeking  his  counsel  in  a  mutual  effort  to 
beneflt  small  business. 

In  1978,  he  assisted  the  committee  in 
putting  together  a  comprehensive  hear- 
ing record  and  major  report  on  "the  Fu- 
ture of  Small  Business  in  America."  He 
was  an  active  contributor  to  last  month's 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business. 

Jphn  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Clarksville, 
Tenh.,  and  graduated  from  Notre  Dame 
University.  He  received  a  law  degree  from 
Vanderbilt  University. 

The  small  business  commimity  has  lost 
a  good  friend  and  a  powerful  voice  with 
the  death  of  John  E.  Lewis. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league and  friend,  Chairman  Neal  SMrra, 
in  expressing  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered  to  the  omnibus  small 
business  bill. 

This  amendment  is  a  fair  compromise, 
aimed  at  addressing  some  of  the  financ- 
ing concerns  raised  by  the  other  body.  It 
is  needed  so  that  this  bill,  which  directly 
benefits  the  small-business  community, 
can  become  law. 

The  amendment  does  not  alter  any  of 
SBA's  programs  or  the  services  it  pro- 
vides to  small  business  owners  through- 
out the  country.  It  merely  addresses  the 
internal  financing  mechanism  used  by 
SBA  for  its  loan  programs.  SBA,  like 
most  agencies  which  operate  loan  pro- 
grams, presently  places  loan  repayments 
and  the  interest  paid  on  such  loans  in 
a  revolving-loan  fund.  These  moneys 
collected  through  disaster-loan  repay- 
ments, or  through  the  various  business 
and  investment  loans  of  SBA,  may  be 
used  for  new  loans  of  the  same  natiu-e. 
The  amendment  allows  SBA  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Treasury,  as  a  means  of 
adding  capital  to  these  loan  funds,  but 
SBA  must  also  pay  interest  on  the  mon- 
eys it  borrows.  The  operation  of  SBA's 
revolving-loan  program  will  then  more 
closely  parallel  that  used  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  its  emergency 
disaster  loan  and  other  farm-loan  pro- 
grams, "niis  change  is  consistent  with 
prior  action  by  the  Congress  to  make  the 
PmHA  emergency  loan  programs  and 
SBA's  disaster  loan-program  more  com- 
parable. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  it 
can  strengthen  SBA's  internal  financial 
management  by  expanding  the  tools 
available  for  acquiring  necessary  capital. 
The  amendment  will  also  insure  that  in- 
terest paid  to  the  Treasury  by  SBA  is 
computed  on  the  funds  which  SBA  has 
available  for  re-lending  purposes.  In  ad- 
dition, this  process  fully  adheres  to  the 
appropriations,  and  budgetary  controls, 
and  limitations  now  in  place.  In  this  way 
Congress  continues  to  exercise  full  over- 
sight and  control  of  SBA's  loan  pro- 
grams. 

This  amendment  is  a  compromise 
which  has  been  developed  with  some 
care.  In  fact,  the  entire  omnibus  small 
business  bill  is  the  product  of  compro- 
mise. As  an  outgrowth  of  these  trade- 
offs, this  is  far  from  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation,  but  it  still  provides  additional 
financial  and  management  assistance  to 
the  small-business  community,  and  I 
support  it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time,  and  I  yidd 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr   Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 
The   question   was   taken;    and   the 
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Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384,  nays  17, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows : 

(RoUNo.  32] 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aatabrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalls 

BaUey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard,  K.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

B«vUl 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boning 

Boner 
Bonlor 

Bonker 
Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademaa 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Bred  head 

Brooks 

Brootnfleld 

Brown,  OaJlf. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllni?er 

Coelbo 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Court«r 

D'Amours 


TEAS — 384 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Do  man 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 
Eckhardt 

Elgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Fibhlan 

FIlppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzol 

Prost 

Puqua 

Oarcla 

Gaydos 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

OUman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

OUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Orlsham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 


Hansen 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlllls 

Hlnson 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundtne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulakl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 


Mitchell,  Md. 

Rltter 

Stump 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Roberts 

Swift 

Moakley 

Robinson 

Symms 

Moffett 

Roe 

Synar 

Montgomery 

Rose 

Tauke 

Moore 

Rosenthal 

Taylor 

Moorhead. 

Roth 

Thomas 

Calif. 

Rousselot 

Thompson 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Traxler 

Mottl 

Royer 

Trible 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rudd 

Udall 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Russo 

Ullman 

Myers,  Ind. 

Sabo 

Van  Deerlln 

Myers,  Pa. 

Santlnl 

Vander  Jagt 

Natcher 

Satterfleld 

Vanlk 

Neal 

Sawyer 

Vento 

Nedzl 

Schroeder 

Volkmer 

Nelson 

Sebellus 

Walgren 

Nichols 

Selberllng 

Walker 

Nowak 

Sensenbrenner  Wampler 

Oakar 

Shannon 

Watklns 

Oberstar 

Sharp 

Waxman 

Ottlnger 

Shelby 

Weaver 

PanetU 

Shuster 

Weiss 

Pashayan 

Skelton 

White 

Patten 

Slack 

Whltehurst 

Patterson 

Smith,  Iowa 

WhiUey 

Pease 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Whlttaker 

Pepper 

Snowe 

Whltten 

Perkins 

Snyder 

WUUamn,  Mont 

Petri 

Solarz 

Wilson,  Bob 

Peyser 

Solomon 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Pickle 

Spellman 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Porter 

Spence 

Winn 

Preyw 

StAOk 

Wirth 

Price 

Staggers 

Wolff 

PurseU 

Stangeland 

Wolpe 

Quayle 

Stanton 

Wright 

QuUIen 

SUrk 

Wydler 

Rahall 

Steed 

Wylle 

Rangel 

Stenholm 

Yates 

Ratchford 

Stewart 

Yatron 

Regula 

Stockman 

Young,  Alaska 

Reuss 

Stokes 

Young,  Fia. 

Richmond 

Stratton 

Zablockl 

Rinaldo 

Studds 

NAYS— 17 

Zeferettl 

Bedell 

Holtzman 

Mlneta 

Bellenson 

Latta 

O'Brien 

Crane,  Daniel 

McDonald 

Paul 

Dannemeyer 

Madlgan 

Scheuer 

Penwlck 

Magulre 

Simon 

Glalmo 

Michel 

NOT  VOTINO— 32 

Anderson,  111. 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

Andrews, 

McCloskey 

Rodino 

N  Dak. 

McHugh 

Rostenkowskl 

Campbell 

M&thls 

Runnels 

Crane,  Philip 

Mollohan 

Schulze 

Davis.  8.C. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Shumway 

Emery 

Martha 

St  Germain 

Etrans,  Del. 

Nolan 

Treen 

Fowler 

Obey 

Williams,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Prltchard 

Wyatt 

Hlghtower 

RaUsback 

Young,  Mo. 

n  1540 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  PhlUp  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Treen. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Willams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  MADIGAN,  Mr.  DANNEMEYER, 
and  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  by 
authority  of  the  caucus,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
568)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  668 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named 
Members  be,  and  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  Robest  Cask, 
Michigan; 

Committee  on  Small  Biisiness:  Qladts 
Noon  Spellman,  Maryland; 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct; Louis  Stokes,  Ohio;  and 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  Claude 
(BUDDT)  Leach,  Louisiana. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNIFORM  FISCAL  YEAR 

(Mr.  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  revert 
the  Federal  fiscal  year  back  to  the  pre- 
vious July  1  to  June  30  time  frame  so 
that  it  will  coincide  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  State  and  local 
fiscal  years. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  is  intended  to 
Improve  the  intergovernmental  budget 
process  without  adversely  affecting  the 
Federal  appropriation  cycle. 

Currently,  46  out  of  the  50  States  have 
fiscal  years  begiiining  on  July  1,  and  out 
of  the  25  largest  cities,  only  three  begin 
their  fiscal  year  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Federal  Government. 

Based  on  an  extensive  study  of  the 
Intergovernmental  budget  process,  I 
have  found  that  differing  fiscal  years 
have  caused  serious  and  costly  account- 
ing and  administration  problems  for 
States  and  localities,  without  improving 
the  congressional  budget  process,  as 
intended. 

In  1974,  the  Federal  fiscal  year's  start- 
ing date  was  changed  from  July  1  to 
October  1  so  that  Congress  would  better 
be  able  to  complete  action  on  appropria- 
tion bills.  Unfortimately,  the  change 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  results.  Ap- 
propriation bills  are  still  not  enacted  on 
schedule,  and  we  still  resort  to  continu- 
ing resolutions  to  insure  that  important 
Federal  programs  do  not  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  Federal  workers  are  not 
left  empty-handed  on  payday.  The  only 
difference  resulting  from  the  July  to 
October  change  has  been  increased  un- 
certainty for  the  States  and  localities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  legislation  in 
the  spirit  of  commonsense. 


RELATING      TO      TREATMENT      OF 
RETIREMENT     BENEFITS     UNDER 
FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT    INSUR- 
ANCE   LAW 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5507)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  States  reduce 
the  amount  of  imemployment  compen- 
sation payable  for  any  week  by  the 
amount  of  certain  retirement  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
man). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE   OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  5507,  with 
Mr.  Frost  in  the  chair. 

D  1550 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Corman)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
will  be  recognized  tor  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5507  amends  and 
delays  a  provision  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment insurance  law  that,  as  of 
April  1,  1980,  would  require  all  States  to 
reduce  a  person's  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  by  the  amount  of  any  pri- 
vate or  public  pension  or  retirement 
benefit  he  or  she  is  receiving. 

The  bill  would  modify  this  provision 
so  that  States  would  have  to  make  such 
a  reduction  in  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  only  in  the  case  of  a  pension  or 
other  retirement  benefit  maintained  or 
contributed  to  by  a  "base-period"  em- 
ployer and  only  if  the  services  performed 
during  the  base  period  would  change  the 
individual's  eligibility  for  pension  bene- 
fits or  increase  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits. 

The  treatment  of  pensions  or  retire- 
ment benefits  maintained  or  contributed 
to  by  employers  other  than  "base-pe- 
riod" employers  would  be  left  to  State 
law.  In  addition,  a  State  would  be  al- 
lowed to  limit  any  such  reduction  in  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  by  an 
amount  related  to  any  contribution  to- 
ward the  pension  or  retirement  benefits 
made  by  the  unemployment  insurance 
claimant. 

A  "base-period"  employer  is  any  em- 
ployer who  paid  wages  on  which  a  claim- 
ant's eligibility  for  unemployment  in- 
surance, or  the  amount  and  duration  of 
such  benefits,  is  based.  In  37  States,  the 
"base-period"  is  the  first  four  of  the 


last  five  completed  calendar  quarters 
prior  to  the  filing  of  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claim.  In  four  States,  it 
is  the  most  recent  four  quarters,  aiid, 
in  most  other  States,  the  "Ijase-period" 
is  the  52  weeks  preceding  filing. 

In  general,  this  means  that  Federal 
law  would  require  that  an  individual's 
benefit  would  be  reduced  when  his  or 
her  pension  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation were  attributable  to  the  same  em- 
ployer and  when  the  individual  earned 
his  or  her  right  to,  or  increased  the 
amount  of,  a  retirement  benefit  and  the 
unemployment  benefit  during  the  same 
period. 

The  effective  date  of  the  Federal  re- 
quirement as  amended  would  be  changed 
from  March  31,  1980,  to  January  1,  1982. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  2-year 
limit  on  the  time  within  which  a  per- 
son can  collect  any  "extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits"  to 
which  he  or  she  is  entitled.  The  2-year 
period  would  begin  1  year  after  the  In- 
dividual initially  filed  for  regular  State 
unemployment  benefits. 

This  would  allow  an  individual  up  to 
3  years  to  collect  any  regular  plus  ex- 
tended benefits  to  which  he  or  she  is 
entitled  and  would  allow  States  to  dis- 
pose of  benefit  files  3  years  after  the 
date  of  initial  application. 

The  bill  would  cost  $100  million  in 
fiscal  year  1980,  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  $115  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  take  action  on  some  aspects  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  law.  I  do 
believe  that  Congress  made  a  correct  de- 
cision in  1976  when  it  required  all  States 
to  reduce  imemployment  compensation 
benefits  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  amount 
received  from  any  work-related  Job  or 
private  pension  or  retirement.  The  pen- 
sion offset  which  we  are  basically  dis- 
cussing here  today,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
man) has  stated,  is  currently  scheduled 
to  become  effective  on  April  1  of  this  year, 
1980. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5507,  as  we  have 
already  learned  yesterday,  postpones  this 
provision  and  repeals  it  altogether  for 
everyone  except  a  person  whose  pension 
is  derived  through  the  same  employer  as 
his  or  her  current  unemployment  bene- 
fits eligibility.  Even  then,  the  offset  would 
pertain  only  to  the  employer -financed 
part  of  the  pension  and  not  the  entire 
amount.  But  as  I  and  several  of  us  tried 
to  express  yesterday,  members  of  the 
committee  have  concern  about  some  as- 
pects of  this  bill  that  I  do  not  feel  have 
been  adequately  presented. 

For  instance,  it  does  not  take  much 
commonsense  to  know  that  a  person  who 
can  get  almost  as  much  sitting  home  as 
he  can  get  when  working  is  not  going  to 
put  much  effort  into  looking  for  a  job. 
The  main  purpose  for  unemplojrment 
compensation  is  to  tide  over  a  person  who 
is  unfortunately  or  suddenly  put  out  of 
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work  and  is  not  able  to  properly  sustain 
himself  while  he  is  looking  for  another 
job.  But  under  this  bill  a  person  could 
conceivably  get  a  pension  from  a  prior 
job,  also  get  social  security,  and  then 
get  unemployment  benefits  in  addition. 
Unless  the  total  package  comes  to  $20,000 
for  a  single  tax  return  or  $25,000  on  a 
joint  return  there  will  be  no  income  tax 
on  the  unemployment  compensation. 
Frankly,  this  could  look  pretty  attractive 
compared  to  having  to  get  up  every 
morning  to  work  for  a  paycheck  which 
has  social  security  and  income  taxes 
taken  out  of  it  and  which  requires  spend- 
ing a  good  part  of  those  earnings  on 
work-related  expenses,  including  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  transportation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  imemployment 
compensation  can  be  an  economically  at- 
tractive proposition. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  what  the  un- 
employment compensation  system  was 
supposed  to  do.  It  was  and  still  is  in- 
tended to  cushion  unemployed  workers 
from  the  total  loss  of  income  so  that  they 
can  search  for  any  jobs  appropriate  to 
their  skills  and  training  and  not  have  to 
settle  for  the  first  thing  that  comes  along 
that  puts  bread  on  the  table.  Under  this 
bill,  some  workers  will  get  an  easy  chair 
instead  of  a  cushion. 

Our  subcommittee  heard  very  disturb- 
ing testimony  that  in  some  States  the 
imemployment  insurance  system  is  serv- 
ing as  a  supplemental  pension  system. 
n  1600 
Witnesses  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Federation  told 
us  that  in  their  State,  unemployment  in- 
surance payments  to  retirees  consumed 
12  percent  of  benefit  payments  and  an 
amount  equal  16  percent  of  employer 
contributions. 

Now,  another  point:  The  price  tag  on 
this  bill,  according  to  our  Congressional 
Budget  OflBce  is  $585  million  between  now 
and  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984,  assuming 
States  follow  the  most  liberal  coiu^e  open 
to  them  under  this  bill. 

The  Federal  budget  is  being  hard 
squeezed  as  it  is  to  maintain  current  serv- 
ices, fund  defense  needs,  cut  taxes,  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  all  kinds  of  other 
proposals,  without  adding  this  to  it. 

With  these  kinds  of  pressures  bearing 
down  on  us.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should 
postpone  this  termination  date  of  April  1. 
1980  imposed  upon  the  States,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  see  that  we  should  ex- 
tend it  more  than  1  year. 

For  those  reasons  and  some  other 
reasons  that  I  stated  yesterday.  I  do  not 
think  we  adequately  considered  the 
Beard  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
ABLB) ,  of  our  committee,  which  relates  to 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
conceivably  going  to  those  who  have  only 
served  91  days  in  the  military. 

I  think  that  we  should  have  had  a 
chance  to  amend  this  bill  further,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  even  though 
we  had  the  chance  in  the  committee  and 
narrowly  lost  on  voice  votes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  pose  a  question  concerning  the 
treatment  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
imder  the  bill.  According  to  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  bill,  18  of  the  States 
that  do  provide  for  the  deduction  of  pen- 
sion or  retirement  pay  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation  do  not  make  such 
deductions  in  the  case  of  social  security 
payments.  Could  the  gentleman  explain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  House  just  how 
social  security  beneficiaries  would  be 
treated  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  raises  an  important  point  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  his  question. 

Under  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  a  social 
security  beneficiary,  a  State  would  only 
be  required  to  reduce  his  unemployment 
insurance  payment  if  his  employment 
during  his  base  period  would  increase 
the  amount  of  his  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  amount  of  reduction  in  such 
cases  could  be  at  the  rate  of  50  percent 
of  the  person's  social  security  payment 
since  the  bill  also  allows  the  States  to 
provide  for  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  to  take  into  account  the 
contributions  made  by  the  individual 
toward  the  financing  of  his  retirement 
payment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  states 
that  a  reduction  in  an  individual's  unem- 
ployment payments  would  have  to  be 
made  only  if  his  employment  during  the 
base  period  increases  his  social  security 
payments.  This  would  be  a  very  difficult 
determination  for  the  state  employment 
security  agencies  to  make.  Whether  or 
not  a  person's  earnings  in  the  year  be- 
fore retirement  at  say  age  64  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  his  social  security 
payment  is  a  very  iffy  proposition.  It 
would  depend  on  the  circumstances  ap- 
plicable to  each  individual.  Under  the 
new  decoupled  benefit  formula  now  going 
into  operation,  earnings  after  age  60  are 
not  indexed  as  earlier  earnings  are,  but 
they  may  be  used  in  the  benefit  computa- 
tion if  they  increase  a  person's  average 
indexed  monthly  earnings.  But  since 
earlier  earnings  are  indexed  and  brought 
up  to  current  levels,  earnings  at  age  64 
or  65  or  66  are  much  less  effective  in  in- 
creasing a  person's  social  security  pay- 
ment than  they  were  under  the  old  un- 
indexed  benefit  formula. 

As  a  practical  matter  are  the  State's 
going  to  be  able  to  go  into  these  matters 
in  applying  their  offset? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  States  woul  be  free  to 
do  it  if  they  choose.  We  have  estabUshed 
a  minimum  requirement  in  this  bill 
which  will  treat  social  security  benefici- 
aries equitably  in  relation  to  recipients 
of  private  pension.  We  have  required 
States  to  provide  an  offset  only  where 
an  individual's  work  during  the  base 
period  actually  increases  the  amount  of 
his  or  her  pension,  whether  the  pension 
be  social  security  or  a  private  pension. 
If  a  State,  for  whatever  reason,  includ- 
ing administration,  wishes  to  adopt  a 
broader  offset  for  social  security  or  pri- 
vate pensions,  it  is  free  to  do  so  under 
this  bill.  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  pass 


H.R.  5507,  a  law  will  become  effective 
which  will  require  States  to  offset  all 
social  security  benefits  in  all  cases.  With- 
out passage  of  this  legislation,  we  will 
effectively  bar  all  social  security  recipi- 
ents from  ever  collecting  unemployment 
compensation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  agree  it  is  important 
that  we  secure  passage  so  tliat  the  other 
would  not  go  into  effect.  All  I  am  trying 
to  establish  is  that  with  respect  to  social 
security,  we  ought  to  be  giving  at  least 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  others 
will  get  if  they  worked  in  private  com- 
panies for  comparable  periods  of  time. 

I  am  assured  by  what  the  gentleman 
said.  I  know  it  gets  to  be  very  complicated 
and   technical.   I   want  to  be  sure  the 
social    security    beneficiaries    are    not 
hurt. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
in  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  to 
raise  straw  men  they  are  imposing  on 
the  States  an  extremely  complicated,  ex- 
pensive requirement. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FREJJZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
talked  about  this  bill  a  little  bit  yester- 
day, and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee  has 
described  the  bill  accurately,  I  think,  to 
this  committee  today. 

In  our  previous  attempts  to  shore  up 
the  law,  we  have  passed  a  provision 
which  provided  that  by  1980  we  would 
no  longer  permit  double  dips,  that  is 
people  who  have  accepted  a  pension  aa 
retired  but  are  also  collecting  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

At  that  time  the  Congress  seemed  to 
think  it  was  a  good  idea.  I  thought  it  was 
a  good  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did 
not  excite  much  comment.  We  saw  no 
reason  then  why  a  person  who  was  re- 
tired and  had  accepted  a  pension  should 
be  collecting  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. All  that  is  is  a  little  frosting  on 
the  cake,  a  little  extra  sugar  on  the 
cookie  for  somebody  who  most  likely  was 
not  seeking  work  in  the  first  place  and 
in  any  case  had  voluntarily  accepted  a 
pension  as  a  retired  person. 

That  is  all  the  existing  law  seeks  to 
do.  It  does  not  take  anybody's  pension 
away.  All  it  says  is  that  if  you  are  on  a 
pension,  then  you  cannot  collect  unem- 
ployment compensation,  too.  The  excep- 
tion is  that  if  your  pension  is  little  and 
is  not  as  much  as  the  unemployment 
compensation,  we  will  still  give  you  un- 
employment compensation  as  a  bonus. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  unusual,  unnat- 
ural, unkind  or  cruel  about  that  kind  of 
law,  but  somehow,  a  group  of  employees 
who  felt  that  they  should  get,  in  addi- 
tion to  pension  benefits  when  they  are 
through  working,  as  much  unemploy- 
ment compensation  as  they  could  possi- 
bly get,  came  to  the  Congress.  And  the 
Congress,  through  this  committee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman,  agreed  with 
them  and  said: 
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Yes.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  postpone  the 
effect  of  this  law  so  that  everyone  can  double 
dip  (or  the  next  2  years. 

□  1610 
In  the  second  place,  we  will  say  if  you  do 
not  earn  your  pension  with  your  current 
base  period  employer,  we  will  give  you  unem- 
ployment in  addition  to  that  previously 
earned  pension  for  2  years,  10  years,  any 
number  of  years  down  Into  the  future. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  what  we  will  have 
done  is  to  encourage  people  who  are  not 
in  the  work  force  and  who  are  not  in- 
voluntarily unemployed,  and  who  are 
not  seeking  employment,  to  collect  extra 
unemployment  compensation  when  they 
may,  indeed,  not  be  wanting  to  work  at 
all.  We  will  have  let  them,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  pensions. 

That,  of  course,  means  that  the  em- 
ployers of  this  country  over  the  next  4 
years  must  pay  into  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund  about  $600  million 
more  than  they  would  have  paid  other- 
wise. If  we  let  the  current  law  go  into 
effect  instead  of  corrupting  it  by  the  leg- 
islation that  is  before  us  today,  we  would 
pay  $600  million  less  into  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund. 

That  $600  million  does  not  come  nec- 
essarily out  of  the  hides  of  the  employers. 
It  does  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  em- 
ployer turns  around  and  puts  it  into  the 
price  of  the  groceries,  or  the  shoes,  or 
the  suit  of  clothes,  or  the  house,  or  the 
piece  of  iron,  or  the  airplane  or  whatever 
else  he  is  selling.  The  people  that  wind 
up  paying  these  imnecessary,  unfair  em- 
ployment compensation  charges  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  you  and  I, 
the  consumers,  the  people  who  buy  the 
shoes,  the  groceries,  and  the  suit,  and 
who  ride  in  the  airplane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  downright 
ttafair.  It  gives  to  a  privileged  class,  who 
have  decided  voluntarily  to  accept  the 
pension,  some  extra  money  which,  in 
my  judgment,  they  do  not  have  coming 
as  a  matter  of  equity. 

The  unemployment  compensation 
fund  is  the  most  Important  social  tool 
we  have  against  economic  distress.  It 
was  voted  to  take  care  of  people  who 
are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  and  who  are  engaged  in  an  earnest 
search  for  work.  That  fund  ought  to  be 
protected  so  that  we  can  take  care  of 
those  people  to  tide  them  over  their  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  and  to  see  that 
they  get  a  reasonable  benefit  while  they 
are  employed. 

Unemployment  compensation  is,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  great  laws  that 
this  country  has  passed  and  that  the 
several  States  have  administered.  But 
when  we  give  money  out  of  that  fund  to 
people  who  are  less  worthy,  to  people 
who  have  voluntarily  decided  that  they 
are  retired,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
violating  the  trust  of  those  people  for 
whom  we  have  accumulated  those 
moneys  in  the  first  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frekzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
pay  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits to  people  who  have  already  retired, 
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we  have  corrupted  the  system  for  every- 
one and  we  have  said  to  everyone  who 
works  in  the  United  States:  Think  of  a 
way  to  beat  the  system.  TTien  come  to 
us  and  probably  we  will  make  it  all  come 
true  for  you.  If  you  can  find  a  way  to 
fix  your  State  laws  so  you  can  collect 
money  when  you  really  are  not  looking 
for  work,  the  Congress  will  probably  ap- 
prove it  because  we  have  approved  it  for 
all  of  these  folks  who  are  really  not  look- 
ing for  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  real- 
ly terrible  mistake.  I  think  that  we  are 
breaking  faith  with  employers  and  em- 
ployees who  have  been  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, who  expect  it  to  work  for  the  people 
who  really  need  to  be  protected. 

As  we  look  forward  over  the  next  year, 
we  begin  looking  at  uncertain  economic 
times  when  we  know  that  there  is  trouble 
ahead  for  many  of  our  people  who  really 
want  to  work.  We  also  know  that  we  have 
a  large  percentage  of  the  States  who  have 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  fund  and  who 
are  in  deficit  from  the  last  recession,  who 
have  run  their  employer  taxes  up  to  a 
rate  that  distresses  each  of  the  States. 
This  can  only  exacerbate  that  problem. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
want  to  ruin  the  United  States'  unem- 
ployment compensation  fund,  if  we  want 
to  sew  the  seeds  of  disunity  among  po- 
tential claimants,  among  employers  and 
employees,  if  we  want  to  wreck  the  con- 
fidence in  the  system,  and  if  we  want  to 
give  unfair  rewards  to  people  who  are 
already  retired  and  withdrawn  from  the 
employment  market,  then  we  ought  to 
pass  this  bill.  But  if  we  have  any  respect 
for  the  work  ethic,  and  if  we  have  any 
respect  for  the  people  who  really  need  the 
money,  then  I  think  we  will  vote  the  bill 
down. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins)  . 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  Would  it  be  correct  to  as- 
sume that  if  the  present  law  is  changed 
that  some  States  may  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  pension  offset  laws  that  they  have 
already  put  in  place  in  anticipation  of 
the  new  law  taking  effect?  In  effect,  no 
pension  offset  amounts  to  double-dip- 
ping. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  In  my  judgment,  what 
the  gentleman  says  is  true. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Would  that  not  be  be- 
cause many  retirees  who  collect  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  6  months  do  not 
have  any  expectation  of  returning  to 
work  anyway? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  In  my  judgment,  a 
great  many  of  these  people  are  not  in 
the  work  market,  they  are  not  part  of  the 
work  force,  and  they  are  not  seeking 
work.  They  are  simply  getting  an  extra 
double-dip  which  the  law  never  intended 
and  should  not  intend  that  they  have. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  follow  up  on 
what  my  colleague  just  stated,  many  of 
these  people  that  are  retired  and  getting 
a  pension  benefit  may  go  back  to  work 


only  temporarily  and  they  really  are  not 
normal  seekers  for  work  in  the  job 
market,  as  the  gentleman  explained,  and 
may  only  work  for  6  months  and  do  not 
expect  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  these 
are  claimants  who  have  fulfilled  a  ca- 
reer. They  have  accepted  a  pension  and 
they  may  want  to  do  some  additional 
work.  We  should  encourage  them  to  do 
additional  work.  But  since  they  have 
the  buttress  of  the  pension  under  them, 
and  they  have  a  guarantee  that  they  can 
get  no  less  than  the  full  unemployment 
plus  their  pension,  then  I  do  not  think 
they  need  the  extra  frosting  on  the  cake 
of  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  I  do  not  think  the  law  ever  in- 
tended they  should. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Marks)  . 

Mr.  MARKS.  The  thing  I  do  not  un- 
derstand is  that  we  have  a  person  who 
is  out  on  pension  and  who  goes  back  to 
work.  Now,  we  do  not  know  whether 
that  person  is  going  back  to  work  for  6 
months  or  6  years.  It  may  just  as  easily 
be  that  they  want  to  stay  in  the  work 
force.  Yet,  that  person  is  laid  off.  Now, 
that  person,  under  what  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting,  I  assume,  will  not  get  un- 
employment compensation.  I  do  not  xm- 
derstand  why  that  person  does  not  de- 
serve it.  Why  are  we  presuming  that  he 
or  she  is  just  going  into  the  work  force 
very  temporarily? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  What  I  am  saying  is 
the  person  who  accepted  the  pension 
voluntarily  has  retired  from  the  work 
force.  If  they  choose  another  career  and 
want  to  work,  we  would  encourage  such 
labors.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think 
they  need  the  same  protection  as  a  per- 
son who  has  not  collected  pension  bene- 
fits and  who  is  a  full-time  member  of 
the  work  force. 

Mr.  MARKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  it  seems  to 
me  if  a  person  is  going  back  into  the 
work  force,  that  person  could  have  chil- 
dren to  educate,  they  could  have  very 
high  bills,  all  of  the  things  that  all  of 
the  rest  of  us  have. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  after  he  has  earned  his  pension? 

Mr.  MARKS.  Yes,  certainly.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  relatively  young  peo- 
ple today  who  are  out  on  pensions. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample to  the  gentleman.  I  know  of  people 
who  collect  a  military  pension,  a  private 
pension,  social  security  and  a  Govern- 
ment pension,  and  they  are  also  collect- 
ing unemployment.  That  simply  is  not 
fair.  This  bill  allows  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  believes 
in  the  work  ethic.  When  he  served  on  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Subcom- 
mittee, no  one  worked  harder  to  get  this 
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Congress  to  reduce  the  number  of  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  standards. 
Some  of  us  thought  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  basic,  sound  Federal  standards. 
However,  my  colleague  was  successful  in 
preventing  the  enactment  of  such  provi- 
sions. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  present  systems.  We 
do  not  have  a  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  system.  We  have  50  State 
systems.  We  allow  the  States  to  make 
decisions  about  benefit  levels,  about  work 
requirements,  about  base  jieriod  require- 
ments, and  about  what  they  do  to  offset 
pensions  against  unemployment  benefits. 
We  have  set  no  standards  with  regard  to 
pensions. 

D  1620 

The  gentleman  is  inaccurate  In  sug- 
gesting that  anyone  receiving  a  pension 
has  voluntarily  separated  himself  from 
the  work  force.  On  the  contrary  a  great 
many  people  are  separated  from  their 
employment  when  they  reach  a  certain 
age.  Their  income  is  so  meager,  they  may 
have  to  return  to  work  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. Many  people  get  pensions  when  they 
are  fairly  young.  For  instance,  men  in 
combat  who  are  wounded  may  receive 
disability  pensions. 

Now,  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  is  not  a  needs-tested  program.  It 
is  not  predicated  on  how  badly  you  need 
money.  It  is  predicated  on  whether  or  not 
you  have  been  in  the  work  force;  whether 
you  have  been  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  work  force,  and  whether,  under 
State  law,  you  worked  long  enough  to 
have  rights  to  unemployment  insurance. 

Let  us  compare  three  workers  who 
work  side  by  side  for  some  long  period 
of  time.  They  are  all  terminated  involun- 
tarily. One  of  them  has  nothing;  one  of 
them  has  a  veteran's  pension  that  he 
draws  as  a  result  of  serious  wounds  in 
combat;  and  one  of  them  has  rental  in- 
come of  $1,000  a  month. 

We  would  tell  the  States.  "You  can 
give  the  full  benefit  to  the  man  who  has 
nothing.  You  can  give  the  full  benefit  to 
the  man  who  has  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month  rental  income  because  we  will  not 
take  that  income  into  account.  But,  if 
this  man  is  a  wounded  veteran  who  has 
a  pension,  you  must  take  away  his  in- 
surance against  unemployment.  We  do 
not  care  whether  you  want  to  or  not,  we 
are  telling  you  that  you  must. 

That  is  not  good  law.  We  could  simply 
set  Federal  unemployment  standards 
and  let  the  Federal  Government  deter- 
mine what  benefits  may  be  paid.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  was  a  vigor- 
ous opponent  of  such  action.  When  we 
are  discussing  employees'  rights,  the  gen- 
tleman is  much  persuaded  by  States 
rights.  However,  if  we  are  discussing  a 
reduction  in  employees'  rights,  regard- 
less of  how  unfair  it  may  be,  he  suddenly 
forgets  about  States  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5507,  a  bill  that  would 
reduce  unemployment  compensation  only 
by  the  amount  of  retirement  benefits  a 
person  receives  from  his  most  recent 
base-period  employer.  This  bill  would  not 
take  effect  until  January  1,   1982,  and 


would  replace  the  present  provision  in 
law  scheduled  to  take  effect  April  1,  1980. 
to  reduce  dollar  for  dollar  a  person's  un- 
employment compensation  by  the  amount 
of  retirement  benefits.  Thus,  H.R.  5507 
would  remove  much  of  the  penalty 
against  unemployment  compensation 
claimants  by  restricting  retirement  bene- 
fit reduction  to  pensions  paid  in  under 
their  most  recent  employer  upon  which 
their  eligibility  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits is  based. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment  Compensation.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
has  the  support  of  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  H.R.  5507 
represents  the  best  compromise  available, 
in  the  time  remaining  before  April  1, 
to  extend  some  measure  of  retirement 
benefit  protection  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation recipients,  short  of  outright 
repeal  of  the  offset  provision  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  April  1. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  H.R.  5507.» 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

H.R.  104 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongTess  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3304  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  re- 
quirements for  approval  of  State  laws)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (15)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (16)  and  (17) 
as  paragraphs  (15)  and  ( 16) .  respectively. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  certifications 
of  States  for  1980  and  subsequent  years. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203 
of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "which  begin  in  such  ex- 
tended benefit  period"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "which  (1)  begin  In  such  extended 
benefit  period,  and  (2)  begin  within  2  years 
after  the  last  day  of  his  benefit  year". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  weeks  of  unemployment 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act;  except  that  such  amendment 
shall  not  be  a  requirement  of  any  State  law 
under  section  3304(a)  (11)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  before  January  1.  1982 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  the  first  page, 
strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  7  on  page  2  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

That  (a)  paragraph  (15)  of  section  3304 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  requirements  for  approv.il  of 
State  laws)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  31.  1980"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1982". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 


"except  that — 

"(A)  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
shall  only  apply  in  the  case  of  a  pension, 
retirement  or  retired  pay.  annuity,  or  other 
similar  periodic  payment  under  a  plan  main- 
tained (or  contributed  to)  by  a  base  period 
or  chargeable  employer  (as  determined  un- 
der the  State  law) .  and 

"(B)  the  State  law  may  provide  for  limi- 
tations on  the  account  of  any  such  a  reduc- 
tion to  take  into  account  contributions  made 
by  the  individual  for  the  pension,  retirement 
or  retired  pay.  annuity,  or  other  similar  peri- 
odic payment;" 

The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  certifications  of  States  for 
1980  and  subsequent  years. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CORMAN   TO   THE 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Corman  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  out 
lines  16  through  21  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(A)  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  to  a  pension,  retirement  or  re- 
tired pay,  annuity,  or  other  similar  periodic 
payment  only  If — 

"(1)  such  pension,  retirement  or  retired 
pay.  annuity,  or  other  payment  Is  under  a 
plan  maintained  (or  contributed  to)  by  a 
base  period  employer  (as  determined  under 
applicable  law),  and 

"(11)  services  performed  for  such  employer 
by  the  Individual  during  the  base  period 
(or  remuneration  for  such  services)  affects 
eligibility  for,  or  increases  the  amount  of, 
such  pension,  retirement  or  retired  pay,  an- 
nuity, or  other  payment,  and 

Mr.  CORMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  that  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Gib- 
bons amendment.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  we  on  this  side 
feel  that  this  is  an  improvement  over 
the  confusion  that  arose  because  the 
amendment  was  not  drafted  correctly 
in  the  first  place  when  it  was  offered  in 
the  committee.  I  think  it  is  a  corrective 
amendment.  It  is  needed,  as  we  discussed 
yesterday  in  committee. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  my  disap- 
pointment is  that  so  long  as  a-e  were 
correcting  the  other  language,  we  did 
not  also  correct  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment, which  we  had  discussed  in  com- 
mittee, the  Beard  amendment,  which 
would  have  prevented  another  obvious 
problem  in  the  law.  That  is,  that  people 
in  the  military  who  have  only  served  91 
days  could  conceivably,  under  some  State 
law,  come  in  and  get  unemployment 
compensation. 

We  felt  that  perhaps  it  should  be  put 
in.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Senate 
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committee  has  done  so.  and  maybe  we 
can  achieve  that  same  prohibition  in 
conference,  but  in  any  regard  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  Most  members  of  the 
committee  do  feel,  including  even  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  opposes 
the  general  bill,  that  this  corrective 
amendment  is  needed  because  the  lan- 
guage was  not  properly  passed  upon  in 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  to  the  Beard  proposal,  it  deals  with 
entirely  separate  subject  matter.  The 
subcommittee  had  1  day  of  hearings  on 
November  1. 1979.  during  which  we  heard 
from  those  who  supported  Mr.  Beard's 
bill,  H.R.  5533.  It  was  the  decision  of  the 
subcommittee  that  we  wait  until  we  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion. We  have  asked  them  to  address 
themselves  to  that  specific  issue. 

Present  law  provicies  that,  if  you  have 
been  in  the  service  more  than  90  days, 
your  period  of  service  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  if  you  have 
worked  the  required  numter  of  weeks 
under  your  applicable  State  law.  Some 
folks  who  have  never  been  in  the  service 
may  not  consider  it  work.  Some  of  us 
have  recollections  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  just  want  to  re- 
spond briefly.  We  only  had  1  day  of  hear- 
ings on  the  whole  bill,  so  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  imply  that  the 
Beard  amendment  was  somehow  short- 
changed. As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
agreed  to  help  on  the  bill  after  we  had 
discussion  in  the  subcommittee.  What 
has  happened,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
and  the  reason  for  this  committee 
amendment,  is  because  when  we  went  to 
tl.e  full  committee  other  things  were 
added,  and  we  now  need  to  correct  that 
language  that  came  up  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. A  lot  of  the  Members,  including 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  were  not  completely  sure  of 
the  language.  It  was  after  the  bill  came 
out  of  committee  that  we  realized  we 
had  to  change  the  language. 

So,  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
meant  to  imply  that  we  just  have  not 
given  this  a  lot  of  consideration ;  that  is, 
the  Beard  amendment.  There  was  a  vote 
in  the  full  committee.  It  was  a  voice  vote. 
We  really  do  not  know  what  the  vote 
would  have  been. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  To  refresh  the  gentle- 
man's memory,  the  bill  before  us  today, 
H.R.  5507,  and  the  Beard  bill,  H.R.  5533. 
are  two  separate  bills.  We  had  a  hearing 
on  the  bill  before  us  on  September  21. 
1979,  and  we  had  a  hearing  on  the  Beard 
bill  on  November  1,  1979.  The  National 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation has  already  reported  to  us  their 
interim  findings  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  pension  offset.  They  have 
not  done  so  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  benefits  to  servicemen. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  has 
not  cluttered  up  my  mind.  I  am  here  to- 
day because  I  understand  fully  what  we 
are  doing,  and  I  just  wanted  to  explain 


for  the  benefit  of  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  what  some  of  us  have  as  con- 
cerns. As  long  as  we  are  dealing  with 
amendments  to  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act.  we  might  as  well  take  the 
other  part,  but  the  gentlemsm  has  de- 
clined to  do  that,  and  the  committee 
supported  him.  I  am  just  saying  as  long 
as  we  are  discussing  this  committee 
amendment,  we  might  as  well  cover  that 
point  also.  I  hope  in  the  conference  we 
do  accept  the  Senate  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
further  amendments  are  in  order.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Frost. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5507) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
States  reduce  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payable  for  any  week 
by  the  amount  of  certain  retirement  ben- 
efits, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  544.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

motion  to  RECOMMIT  OFTERED  BT 
MR.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill,  H.R.  5507.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  with  Instructions  to  report  back 
the  same  forthwith  with,  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  2.  Une  12,  strike  out 
"January  1,  1982"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1, 1981". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  speak  briefly  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  offered  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit  because  even  in  the 
discussion  yesterday  in  our  full  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  where  we 
had  to  go  back  to  reconsider  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  it  was  made  clear 


that  most  States  have  been  aware  of 
this  change  in  the  law  for  4  years,  since 
1976. 

So  I  have  shortened  tlie  time  frame 
from  January  1.  1982,  to  July  1,  1981, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  ccm- 
tinue  this  extra  extension  of  time  be- 
yond that  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment,  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention, would  save  $56  million,  half  in 
the  flscal  year  1981  and  half  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  saving  would  occur  be- 
cause the  watered-down  pension  offset 
would  be  required  sooner  under  this 
amendment,  beginning  July  1.  1981.  in- 
stead of  6  months  later  as  proposed  in 
the  bill. 

Also  a  survey  of  State  legislatures' 
schedules  indicates  that  all  State  legis- 
latures will  meet  long  before  July  1981 
and  will  have  ample  opportimity  to  enact 
the  necessary  conforming  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PTCKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  another  matter,  and  I  know  the  time 
is  limited  on  the  gentleman's  recommit- 
tal motion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  time  if  he  is  hav- 
ing problems  getting  time  from  his  own 
side.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield.  The  gentle- 
man wants  to  comment  on  another  part 
of  the  biU? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  I  wiint  to  mention 
something  else  very  briefly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  flne. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Every  Member  of  the 
House  who  is  familiar  with  the  problem 
of  nurses  being  on  a  24-hour  require- 
ment, particularly  in  rural  areas,  finds 
that  the  waiver  granted  them  some  3 
years  ago  in  the  old  Burlison-Pickle 
amendment  is  going  to  expire. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  going  to  expire 
AprU  1,  1980. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  correct.  HJl. 
3990  has  a  provision,  section  12,  that 
would  continue  this  waiver  under  certain 
conditions.  The  Secretary  of  HEW,  Mrs. 
Harris,  is  for  this  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee  is 
for  it.  We  need  to  get  relief,  and  I  simply 
want  it  pointed  out  to  the  Members  that 
we  need  to  attach  ttiis  amendment  on 
some  measure  within  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, witliin  the  next  week  or  10  days  in 
order  that  great  disadvantages  will  not 
be  worked  in  these  rural  hospitals.  I 
have  simply  wanted  to  mention  that  to 
the  Members  and  ask  the  chairman  of 
tills  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rancel)  ,  to  help  us  in 
any  way  on  any  appropriate  legislation 
to  take  this  particular  amendment  in 
H.R.  3990  and  put  it  on  a  germane  bill 
so  that  small  or  rural  hospitals  can  get 
this  relief. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  do  not  control  the  conference. 
My  colleague  from  California  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged 
the  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee, 
would  have  a  lot  more  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  from 
California  understands  the  problem  and 
I  do  not  think  opposes  it.  The  chairman 
of  the  Health  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  are  for  this  amendment,  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  Mrs.  Harris,  ap- 
proves it.  It  is  a  matter  of  finding  the 
right  vehicle,  and  I  simply  want  the 
committee  to  be  mindful  of  it  in  the 
next  week  so  we  can  get  something  done. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  additional  comment.  I  want 
to  just  say  this  amendment  does  not  kill 
legislation.  This  vote  is  for  saving  $56 
million.  The  States  have  had  4  years  to 
work  on  this.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
First  of  all,  the  States  do  not  know  what 
we  are  requiring  of  them  until  the  Presi- 
dent signs  the  bill. 

Historically,  we  have  always  given  the 
States  2  years  to  conform  to  Federal  re- 
quirements. If  the  House  version  of  this 
bill  passes,  there  will  be  a  new  minimum 
Federal  requirement.  Beyond  that  mini- 
mum requirement,  the  States  may  enact 
any  provisions  they  find  appropriate. 
They  may  require  pension  offsets  for  aU 
pensions  imder  all  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  decide  to  protect 
their  employees  to  the  maximimi.  If  they 
make  such  a  decision,  the  legislation  may 
be  somewhat  more  complicated  and  take 
a  bit  more  time  to  enact.  We  have  never 
given  the  States  less  than  2  years  to  re- 
spond. I  hope  that  we  will  give  them  2 
years  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  ITie  gentleman 
knows  as  well  as  we  do  on  the  committee 
that  the  original  provision  of  cutoff  time 
was  made  in  1976.  All  States  have  been 
notified  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
be  ready  to  comply  April  1  of  this  year. 
Most  States  have  had  better  than  2  years 
to  be  aware  that  this  was  going  to  go 
into  place.  This  bill  imder  my  amend- 
ment would  extend  it  to  July  of  1981. 
That  is  almost  better  than  another  year, 
so  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  they  have  had  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  First  of  all,  the  gentle- 
man has  not  accurately  stated  the  situa- 
tion, the  provision  which  is  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  in  April  1980,  is  something 
very  different  from  this  bill.  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  administrators  have 
worked  very  hard  to  get  that  provision 
repealed  because  they  want  to  retain 
control  of  their  State  systems.  Until  we 
have  enacted  a  bill,  they  cannot  be  sure 
what  we  are  going  to  require  of  them. 
They  ought  to  have  2  years  to  comply 
with  our  requirements. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

I  asked  the  question  yesterday  in  the 
committee,  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
They  have  notified  all  the  States  that 


they  should  be  ready  to  comply  April  1 
in  case  we  do  not  pass  something.  They 
have  had  lots  of  notification. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  But  they  do  not  know 
what  they  will  be  required  to  do  if  this 
bill  is  passed.  I  urge  my  colleague  to  give 
them  the  2  years  that  we  always  do.  If 
we  do  not,  we  will  hear  from  a  lot  of 
confused  and  disgruntled  State  govern- 
ments that  we  have  intruded  into  their 
system  with  an  extremely  complex  re- 
straint on  what  they  may  do  with  their 
own  funds  and  their  own  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  188,  nays  215, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  33) 

YEAS— 188 

Abdnor 

Evans,  Ind. 

LoeOler 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Pen'wlck 

Lott 

Appegate 

Flndley 

Lujan 

Archer 

Pish 

Lungren 

Ashbrook 

Flthlan 

McClory 

Aspln 

PUppo 

McDade 

Atkinson 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McDonald 

Badham 

Porsythe 

McEwen 

Bafalls 

Fountain 

McKay 

Barnard 

Frenzel 

McKlnney 

Bouman 

Fuqua 

Madlgan 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Glnn 

Marks 

Bentamln 

Gllckman 

Marlenee 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Marriott 

Bereuter 

Goodllng 

Martin 

Bethune 

Gradlson 

MazzoU 

Bevlll 

Oramm 

Michel 

Bowen 

Grassley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Breaux 

Grlsham 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Brlnkley 

Gudger 

Montgomery 

Broooifleld 

Guyer 

Moore 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Moorhead, 

Broyhin 

Hamilton 

Calif. 

Buchanan 

Hanuner- 

Myers,  Ind. 

Burgener 

schmldt 

Natcher 

Butler 

Hance 

Neal 

Byron 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Carney 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Carter 

Hefner 

O'Brien 

Chappell 

Hlnson 

Paul 

Cheney 

Hopkins 

Petri 

Clausen 

Hubbard 

Porter 

Cleveland 

Huckaby 

•Preyer 

Cllnger 

Hutto 

Quayle 

Coleman 

Hvde 

QulUen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Regula 

Conable 

Ire' and 

Rltter 

Corcoran 

Jacobs 

Roberts 

Coughlln 

Jeffords 

Robinson 

Courter 

Jeffries 

Rose 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jenkins 

Roth 

Daniel,  Dan 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rousselot 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Royer 

Dannemeyvr 

Kelly 

Rudd 

Deckard 

Kemp 

Satterfl3ld 

Derwlnskl 

Kramer 

Sawyer 

Devlne 

Lagomarslno 

Schulze 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Sebeltus 

Doman 

Leach.  Iowa 

Sensenbrenner 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Sharp 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lee 

Shelby 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Levltas 

Shuster 

Brdahl 

Lewis 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Erlenborn 

Livingston 

Snowe 

Ubt, 
Snyder 

tebruc 

Taylor 
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Whlttaker 

Solomon 

Thomas 

Whltten 

Spence 

Tteen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Stangeland 

Trible 

Winn 

Stanton 

Vander  Jagt 

Wydler 

Steed 

Walker 

Wylle 

Stenholm 

Wampler 

Youn«.  Alaska 

Stump 

Watklna 

Young,  Pla. 

Symma 

Whltehurst 

Tauke 

Whitley 
NAYS— 216 

Addabbo 

Fisher 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Akaka 

Florlo 

Myers,  Pa. 

Albosta 

Foley 

Nedzl 

Alexander 

Ford.  Mich. 

Nolan 

Ambro 

Frost 

Nowak 

Anderson, 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Calif. 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Annunzto 

Gephardt 

Ottlnger 

Anthony 

Glalmo 

Panetta 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Patten 

AuColn 

Gllman 

Patterson 

Bailey 

Gingrich 

Pease 

Baldus 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Barnes 

Gore 

Perkins 

Beard,  R.I. 

Gray 

Peyser 

Bedell 

Green 

Pickle 

Bellenson 

Guarini 

Price 

Blaggl 

Hagedom 

Pursell 

Bingham 

Hall.  Ohio 

Rahall 

Blanchard 

Hanley 

Rangel 

Boggs 

Harkin 

Ratchford 

Boland 

Harris 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Richmond 

Boner 

Heckler 

Rlnaldo 

Bonlor 

Heftel 

Roe 

Bonker 

HUlis 

Rosenthal 

Bouquard 

Holland 

Roybal 

Brademas 

Hollenbeck 

Russo 

Brodhead 

Holt 

Sabo 

Brooks 

Holt2sman 

Santlnl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Horton 

Scheuer 

Burllson 

Howard 

Schroe-)er 

Burton,  John 

Hughes 

Selberllng 

Burton,  Phillip  Jenrette 

Shannon 

Carr 

Johnson.  Calif 

•  Simon 

Cevanaugh 

Jones,  Okla. 

Skelton 

Chlsholm 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sack 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Smith,  Iowa 

Coelho 

Kazen 

Solans 

Collins,  ni. 

Kildee 

Spellman 

Conte 

Kindness 

Stack 

Conyers 

Kogovsek 

Staggers 

Corman 

Kostmayer 

Stark 

Cotter 

LaPaloe 

Stewart 

D'Amours 

Leach,  La. 

Stokes 

Danlelson 

Lederer 

Stratton 

Daschle 

Lehman 

Studds 

Davis.  Mich. 

Leland 

Swift 

de  la  Garza 

Lent 

Synar 

Dellums 

Lloyd 

Thompson 

Derrick 

Long.  La. 

Traxler 

Dicks 

Long,  Md. 

Udall 

Dlggs 

Lowry 

tniman 

Dlngell 

Luken 

Van  Deerlln 

Dlvon 

Lundine 

Vanik 

Dodd 

McCormack 

Vento 

Donnelly 

Maerulre 

Volkmer 

Dougherty 

Markey 

Walgren 

Downey 

Matsul 

Waxman 

Drlnan 

Mattox 

Weaver 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mavroules 

Weiss 

Early 

Mica 

White 

Eckhardt 

Mlkulski 

Williams.  Mont 

Edgar 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Min«to 

Wirth 

English 

Mtnish 

Wolff 

Ertel 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wolpe 

Evans,  Ga. 

Moakley 

Wright 

Pary   - 

Moffett 

Yatea 

Pascell 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Yatron 

Fazio 

Mottl 

Zablocki 

Perraro 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zeferetti 

NOT  VOTINO— 30                                        | 

Anderso'n,  ni. 

McHugh 

Rostenkovskl 

Andrews, 

MathU 

Runnels 

N.  Dak. 

MoUohan 

S^'umway 

Campbell 

Murphy,  Dl. 

St  Germain 

Crane,  Philip 

Murtha 

Stockman 

Davis,  S.C. 

Obey 

Williams,  Ohio 

Emery 

Pashayan 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Del. 

Pritchard 

Wyatt 

Fowler 

Rallsback 

Young,  Mo. 

HiFhtower 

Rhodes 

McCloskey 

Rodino 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
against. 


Mr.  Emery  for,  with  Mr.  Rodino  against. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Obey 
against. 

Mr.  Pashayan  for,  with  Mr.  McHugh 
against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  MoUo- 
han against. 

Mr.  Shumway  for,  with  Mr.  St  Germain 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.    Fowler    with    Mr.    Pritchard. 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LOEFPLER  and  Mr.  BUCHANAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LuNDiNE).  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  end  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  306,  nays  97, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  34] 


YEAS — 306 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

/.kaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Baumen 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Biagsi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brolhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 


Cavanaugh 

Florio 

Chlsholm 

Foley 

Clausen 

Ford,  Mich. 

Clay 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Cllnger 

Fountain 

Collins,  m. 

Frost 

Conte 

Garcia 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Corcoran 

Gephardt 

Corman 

Glaimo 

Cotter 

Gibbons 

Coughlln 

Gllman 

Courter 

Gingrich 

D'Amours 

Glnn 

Daniel,  Dan 

Goldwater 

Danlelson 

Gonzalez 

Daschle 

Gore 

Davis.  Mich. 

Grassley 

de  la  Garza 

Gray 

Deckard 

Green 

Dellums 

Orlsham 

Derrick 

Guarini 

Derwlnskl 

Gudger 

Dicks 

Hall.  Ohio 

Dlggs 

Hamilton 

Dlngell 

Hance 

Dixon 

Hanley 

Dodd 

Harkin 

Donnelly 

Harris 

Durnan 

Hawkins 

Dougherty 

Heckler 

Downey 

Hefner 

Drlnan 

Heftel 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

HlllU 

Early 

Holland 

Eckhardt 

Hollenbeck 

Eigar 

Holt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Holtzmcm 

English 

Horton 

Ertel 

Howard 

Pary 

Huckaby 

Pascell 

Hughes 

Fazio 

Hyde 

Perraro 

Jacobs 

Flndley 

Jeffords 

Fisher 

Jenkins 

Fithian 

Jenrette 

Flippo 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones,  N.C. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Snowe 

Jones,  Okla. 

Natcher 

Solarz 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Neal 

So.omon 

Kastenmeler 

Nedzi 

Spellman 

Kazen 

Nelson 

Spence 

Kildee 

Nolan 

Stack 

Kogovsek 

Nowak 

Staggers 

Kostmayer 

O'Brien 

Stanton 

LaPalce 

Oakar 

SUrk 

Lagomarsino 

Oberstar 

Stewart 

Leach,  Iowa 

Ottinger 

Stokes 

Leach,  La. 

Panetta 

Stratton 

Lederer 

Patten 

Studds 

Letunan 

Patterson 

Swift 

Leland 

Pease 

Synar 

Lent 

Pepper 

Tauke 

Levitas 

Perkins 

Thomas 

Lewis 

Petri 

Thompson 

Livingston 

Peyser 

Traxler 

Lloyd 

Pickle 

Treen 

Loeffler 

Preyer 

Trible 

Long,  La. 

Price 

Udall 

Long.  Md. 

Pursell 

Ullman 

Lowry 

Quayle 

Van  Deerlin 

LuJan 

Rahali 

Vander  Jagt 

Luken 

Rangel 

Vanik 

Lundine 

Ratchford 

Vento 

Lungren 

Regula 

Volkmer 

McClory 

Reuss 

Walgpen 

McDade 

RIctunond 

Wampler 

Madigan 

Rinaldo 

Watklna 

Magulre 

Rltter 

Waxman 

Markey 

Roberts 

Weaver 

Marks 

Robinson 

Weiss 

Marlenee 

Roe 

White 

Marriott 

Rose 

Whltehurst 

Martin 

Rosenthal 

Whitley 

Matsul 

Roybal 

Whltten 

Mattox 

Royer 

Williams.  Mont 

Mavroules 

Russo 

Williams,  Ohio 

MaTizoli 

Sabo 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mica 

Santlnl 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Mlkulski 

Satterfleld 

Wlrth 

Miller,  Calif. 

Sawyer 

Wolff 

MIneta 

Scheuer 

Wolpe 

Minlsh 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Mitchell.  Md. 

selberllng 

Wydler 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Shannon 

Wylle 

Moakley 

Sharp 

Yatea 

Moffett 

Shelby 

Yatron 

Moore 

Simon 

Young,  Alaska 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Skelton 

Zablocki 

Mottl 

Slack 

Zeferetti 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Smith,  Nebr. 
NAYS— 97 

Archer 

E^rans,  Ind. 

McDonald 

Ashbrook 

Fenwick 

McBwen 

Atkinson 

Fish 

McKay 

Badham 

Porsythe 

McKlnney 

Bafalis 

Frenzel 

Michel 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Miller.  Ohio 

Bennett 

Gllckman 

Montgomery 

Bereuter 

Goodling 

Moorhead, 

Bethune 

Gradlson 

Calif. 

Bevlll 

Gramm 

Myers,  Ind. 

Broomfleld 

Guyer 

Nichols 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hagedorn 

Paul 

BroyhiU 

Hall,  Tex. 

Porter 

Burgener 

Hammer- 

QulUen 

Butler 

schmldt 

Roth 

Carter 

Hansen 

Rousselot 

Chappell 

Harsha 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Hlnson 

Schulze 

Cleveland 

Hopkins 

Sebellus 

Coleman 

Hubbard 

Sensenbrenner 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hutto 

Shuster 

Conable 

Ichord 

Snyder 

Crane,  Daniel 

Ireland 

Stangeland 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Jeffries 

Steed 

Dannemeyer 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stenholm 

Devlne 

Kelly 

Stockman 

Dickinson 

Kemp 

Stump 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Kindness 

Symms 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kramer 

Taylor 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Latta 

Walker 

Erdahl 

Leath,  Tex. 

Whlttaker 

Erlenborn 

Lee 

Winn 

Evans,  Ga. 

Lott 

Young,  Pla. 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Anderson,  m. 

McCloskey 

Rhodes 

Andrews, 

McCormack 

Rodino 

N.  Dak. 

McHugh 

Rostenkowski 

Campbell 

Mathis 

Runnels 

Coelho 

Mollohan 

Shumway 

Crane,  Philip 

Murphy,  m. 

St  Oennain 

Davis,  S.C. 

Murtha 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Etoery 

Obey 

Wyatt 

Evans,  Del. 

Pashayan 

Yo\ing.  Mo. 

Fowler 

Pritchard 

Hightower 

Rallsback 

D  1710 


The  Clerk  announced  the  f(dlowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  tlr.  Anderson  cA 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  Galifonila  with 
Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  PhUip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  KELLY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  RevMiue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ment that  unemployment  benefits  be  re- 
duced by  certain  retirement  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  an  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  from  the  fioor  of  the  House  dur- 
ing the  vote  on  HJl.  5507  and  missed 
voting  on  the  bill  because  I  was  meeting 
with  the  representatives  of  Northwest 
Natural  Cras  Utilities  concerned  with 
price  increases  levied  on  my  constituents 
in  the  Northwest  by  natural  gas  ex- 
porters from  Canada.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  for  H.R.  5507. 


CROSSWALK  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  crosswalk  allo- 
cations to  the  House  committees  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  contained  In  the 
conference  report  (H.  Rept.  96-582) 
accompanying  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 36,  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
be  considered  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

Section  302(a)  requires  that  the  man- 
agers' statement  accompanying  a  confer- 
ence report  on  a  budget  resolution  allo- 
cate the  total  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  specified  in  the  resolution  among 
all  House  and  Senate  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  spending  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  us  if  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  were  irwied  out? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  they  were.  I  have  discussed 
this  problem  with  the  gentlemsui  from 
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Maryland,  and  he  assures  me  he  has  no 
further  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  at  a  meeting  where  I  had  re- 
quested, and  been  assured,  that  I  would 
be  notified  if  the  bells  rang  for  a  vote  in 
the  House.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  no- 
tified and.  therefore,  missed  the  vote  on 
H.R.  4788,  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
H.R.  2551,  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  561  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  561 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tions 401(a)  and  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to 
tho  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2S51) 
to  establish  Internal  Federal  policy  concern- 
ing protection  of  certain  agricultural  land; 
to  establish  a  Study  Committee  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  Agricultural  Land;  to  establish  a 
demonstration  program  relating  to  methods 
of  protecting  certain  agricultural  land  from 
being  used  for  nonagrlcultural  purposes;  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bin  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substUute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule,  and  said  substitute  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  Instead  of 
by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  f.nal 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Beilenson) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  561 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2551,  the  Agricultural  Land  Protection 
Act.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate,  to  be  evenly  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  is  an  open  rule  allowing 
the  consideration  of  any  germane 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
The  resolution  also  makes  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute In  order  as  an  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  and  it  states 
that  the  substitute  shall  be  read  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections.  The  rule  waives 
two  sections  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  against  consideration  of  the  bill. 
These  are  sections  401(a)  prohibiting 
contract  authority  not  made  subject  in 
the  bill  of  future  appropriations  acts,  and 
section  402(a)  prohibiting  consideration 
of  authorizations  not  reported  by  May  15 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  which  they  pertain. 
D  1720 

The  waivers  are  needed  because,  as  in- 
troduced, section  206(0  of  the  bill  au- 
thorized contracts  with  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  It  did  not  contain 
language  making  this  contract  authority 
contingent  upon  future  appropriations 
action.  This  violates  section  401(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  Also,  the  bill  authorized 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1980,  but  was  not 
reported  by  May  15  of  last  year,  thus 
violating  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

However,  during  markup,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  adopted  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  delet- 
ing the  bill's  contract  authority  provision 
and  changing  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Since  these  actions  comrletely  remedy 
the  original  violations,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  granted  a  technical  waiver  of 
sections  401(a)  and  402(a)  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

As  we  heard,  the  bill  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recomm't  the  bill  either  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  made  in 
order  by  this  rule  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  a  supporting  role 
in  efforts  to  reduce  agricultural  land 
conversion. 

The  bill  would  mandate  the  first  com- 
prehensive study  of  factors  affecting  the 
diminution  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
United  States  and  methods  of  improv- 
ing and  protecting  such  land. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  State 
and  local  (governments  in  demonstrat  ng 
new  methods  of  agricultural  land  main- 
tenance. 

The  bill  authorizes  $60.4  million  for 
these  purposes  over  a  period  of  the  next 
5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  10  years,  while 
world  demand  for  U.S.  food  has  tripled, 
the  United  States  has  lost  between  30  and 
50  miUion  acres  of  productive  farmland. 
Th*s  loss  is  a  permanent  and  continuing 


one,  and  if  left  unchecked,  poses  in  some 
ways  a  more  serious  threat  to  American 
security  and  prosperity  than  does  the 
present  energy  crisis,  because  there  are 
no  alternative  sources  possible  for  food 
and  land. 

This  is  an  issue  I  think  we  cannot 
avoid.  America's  croplands  are  its  most 
valuable  and  irreplaceable  resource.  They 
have  to  be  protected,  but  despite  grow- 
ing awareness  of  implications  of  this  loss, 
a  thorough  review  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  has  yet  to  occur.  State  and 
local  governments  often  lack  the  infor- 
mation and  money  necessary  to  develop 
approaches  to  the  issue,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  until  now  avoided  the 
problem  ent'rely.  This  bill  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  response  to  this  se- 
rious problem. 

If  approved,  H.R.  2551  would  permit 
the  first  comprehensive  examination  of 
American  land  use  and  loss  in  our  his- 
tory and  hopefully  will  result  in  the  ap- 
plications of  policies  aimed  at  the  suc- 
cessful preservation  of  our  croplands. 

It  is  a  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I 
strongly  support  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  adopt  th's  rule  so  we  can  go 
on  and  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  rule  is  not  not- 
able— it  just  includes  a  couple  of  the 
usual  Budget  Act  waivers — the  bill  made 
in  order  by  this  rule  is  a  dangerous  first 
step  toward  national  land  use  planning. 

First  let  me  describe  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  rule,  then  I  want  to  mention  some 
of  the  problems  in  this  bill. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2551, 
the  Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act. 
Under  the  rule  the  bill  will  be  open  to 
amendments  which  do  not  violate  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

There  are  two  waivers  of  Budget  Act 
provisions  in  this  rule.  First,  the  rule 
waives  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  meet  the  May  15  authorization 
deadline.  Since  the  Introduced  bill  con- 
tains fiscal  year  1980  authorizations,  it 
should  have  been  reported  by  May  15, 
1979.  In  fact  it  was  not  reported  until 
November  16,  1979.  According  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  agreed  to 
cure  this  problem  by  amendment  on  the 
House  floor,  making  the  bill  effective  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Second,  the  rule  waives  the  Budget  Act 
section  which  prohibits  contract  author- 
ity which  is  not  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tion process.  Section  206(c)  of  the  intro- 
duced bill  included  contract  authorit.v 
not  subject  to  the  appropriation  process 
However,  according  to  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  this 
violation  also  will  be  cured  by  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor. 

Finally,  the  rule  makes  the  committee 
substitute  in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

What  concerns  me  far  more  than  the 
technical  provisions  of  the  rule,  is  the 
dangerous  bill  the  rule  makes  in  order. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  told  that  this  bill 
simply  provides  for  a  study  and  for  some 
demonstration  projects — that  it  is  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  But  what  we  are 
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studying  and  demonstrating  are  agricul- 
tural land  protection  programs.  To  the 
degree  that  these  programs  insure  land 
is  not  used  for  anything  but  farming, 
they  may  deprive  the  farmer  of  his  right 
to  use  or  sell  his  land  as  he  wishes.  I 
represent  a  large  number  of  farmers,  and 
I  am  concerned  about  farmers  losing 
control  over  their  own  land. 

My  concerns  were  reinforced  recently, 
when  I  read  some  testimony  that  the 
Sierra  Club  presented  during  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms,  Rural  Development,  and  Special 
Studies  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. A  witness  for  the  Sierra  Club 
testified  on  June  15,  1977  as  follows: 

since  Congress  and  the  Administration  are 
not  moving  on  a  comprehensive  land  use 
bill.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  crucial  Issue 
of  farmland  preservation  be  handled  sepa- 
rately. Next  to  control  of  strlp-mlnlng,  pro- 
tection of  agricultural  lands  Is  one  of  the 
most  critical  land-use  Issues,  along  with 
wetland  protection.  Since  agriculture  has 
deep  historical  roots  In  America,  with  many 
people  feeling  an  affinity  for  farmland,  It 
may  be  that  developing  a  program  for  pro- 
tection of  farmland  could  be  a  tool  paving 
the  way  for  acceptance  of  more  comprehen- 
sive land-use  legislation. 

Let  me  repeat  the  last  part  of  that— 
...  It  may  be  that  developing  a  program 
for  protection  of  farmland  could  be  a  tool 
paving  the  way  for  acceptance  of  more  com- 
prehensive land-use  legislation. 

"The  Sierra  Club  sees  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation as  a  step  toward  comprehensive 
land-use  legislation.  And  I  think  that  is 
exactly  what  this  bill  today  is  all  about. 

My  concerns  are  further  reinforced 
when  I  see  some  of  the  amendments  that 
are  proposed  to  be  offered  to  this  sup- 
posedly innocuous  bill. 

The  House  has  taken  a  position  against 
national  land-use  legislation  at  various 
times. 

Recently,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Panetta)  sent  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  around  explaining  an 
amendment  he  will  offer  to  this  bill.  Let 
me  read  from  that  letter. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
define  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Federal 
government's  commitment  to  and  Involve- 
ment In  efforts  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
precious  farmland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact  that  amend- 
ments such  as  this  are  being  proposed 
should  put  Members  on  the  alert  as  to 
the  potential  magnitude  of  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  undertake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dangerous  bill, 
and  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Grassleyi. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

I  have  my  reservations  about  the  bill, 
as  well. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
though,  to  express  the  position  that  even 
though  the  gentleman  does  not  like  agri- 
cultural land  use  legislation  as  he  per- 
ceived this  bill  to  be,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  with  that  point  of  view,  I  think 
we  could  additionally  make  a  case  that 
this  bill  protects  agricultural  land  only 


in  the  title,  not  in  any  of  the  provlsiMis 
of  it.  For  all  the  strong  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  protect  prime  agriculture  land 
have  been  stricken  from  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  statement 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta)  made  in  his  additional  views  in 
the  committee  report,  in  which  he  says: 

The  committee  Is  reporting  a  bill  that  Is 
silent  on  the  Issue  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Federal  Government's  involvement  In  ag- 
ricultural land  protection. 

So  on  the  one  hand,  as  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  we  do  have  a 
bill  that  maybe  has  dangers  in  it  that  it 
could  lead  to  greater  Federal  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  agricultural  land 
use  planning,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  bill  here  that  is  not  what  it  is 
purported  to  be  by  its  sponsors  or  by  its 
title  "Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act," 
because  those  provisions  of  this  bill  that 
did  the  most  to  protect  agricultural  land 
from  encroachment  by  nonagrlcultural 
interest,  is  no  longer  in  the  bill.  This  bill 
carries  with  it  the  provision  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  but  nothing  for  the 
protection  of  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  and  to  the  other  Members  of 
the  House,  that  we  have  seen  these  so- 
called  skeleton  bills  leave  the  House  and 
get  into  the  conference  with  the  other 
body  and  to  see  some  new  language  come 
out  that  even  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation originally  were  not  for.  Certainly 
to  send  even  a  skeleton  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  could  end  up  with  national  land 
use  legislation  contained  therein,  I  do 
not  think  is  what  the  American  farmer 
wants.  They  do  not  want  any  more  direc- 
tion from  Washington  as  to  how  to  use 
or  sell  their  land.  If  we  are  about  to  pass 
this,  I  am  sure  the  American  farmer  will 
be  heard  from  very  shortly. 

n  1730 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  think  in  general 
debate  on  this  bill  and  discussions  on 
amendments  to  it  the  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  find  that  this  bill  has  evolved 
from  one  that  had  a  very  strong  provi- 
sion for  protection  of  agricultural  land, 
whether  that  is  right  or  wrong,  into  a 
bill  that  is  a  toothless  tiger,  with  an 
amendment  that  is  going  to  be  adopted, 
or  at  least  proposed  that  will  once  again 
bring  us  back  at  least  180  degrees  to 
the  original  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jeffords.  I  do  not  know  what  all  of  the 
shenanigans  were  that  had  to  go  on  to 
get  this  bill  out  of  committee  but  there 
was  mu?h  of  that.  I  think,  as  the 
gentleman  characterized  many  of  the 
bills,  they  have  come  out  a  skeleton  but 
become  something  else  after  they  passed 
this  House. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from   Montana    (Mr.   Mar- 

LENEE). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  before  us  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote Federal  land  control;  conduct  an- 


other study  of  land  use,  even  though  one 
is  currently  ongoing;  and  establish 
demonstration  projects  which  are  pre- 
mature in  light  of  the  mandated  study. 

The  argument  that  this  legislation 
is  not  a  first  step  toward  Federal  land 
control  does  not  hold  up.  H.R.  2551  Is 
designed,  and  I  quote  from  the  bill  it- 
self, "to  establish  internal  Federal 
policy  concerning  protection  of  certain 
agricultural  land." 

Yet  the  bill  does  not  address  the  larg- 
est and  most  flagrant  abuser  of  agricul- 
tural land — the  Federal  Government. 
The  Federal  Government  owns  some 
762  million  acres  of  the  United  States — 
about  one-third  of  the  total  land  area. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
has  authorziation  to  acquire  up  to  $4 
billion  in  private  land  during  the  next 
11  years.  A  survey  of  conservation  dis- 
trict personnel  listed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  significant  factor  in  the 
indiscriminate  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  other  uses. 

While  I  understand  several  amend- 
ments are  to  be  offered  to  address  this 
problem,  they  only  "encourage  Federal 
cooperation,"  direct  the  use  of  "existing 
procedures,"  and  require  that  Federal 
action  be  consistent  with  actions  at  the 
State  and  county  levels.  The  amend- 
ments ignore  the  wishes  of  local  popula- 
tions in  the  West,  where  vast  areas  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Adding  language  with  no 
punch  will  make  no  difference.  It  will  not 
cut  the  Federal  acquisition  of  land,  nor 
will  it  make  Federal  officials  cooperate 
any  better  with  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

What  is  needed  is  simple:  local  con- 
trol— not  the  Federal  Government  run- 
ning around  the  State  telling  the  local 
people  how  to  manage  their  land,  when 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  even 
take  care  of  its  own  land.  Forty-five 
States  have  initiated  some  form  of  agri- 
cultural land  retention  programs.  Fed- 
eral oversight  is  not  needed.  What  is 
worse,  a  provision  for  local  veto  of  a 
Federal  program  has  been  removed  from 
the  bill. 

There  is  very  important  language  in 
title  I  to  which  I  would  especially  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
study  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to,  and  again  I  quote,  "conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  location, 
ownership,  and  financing  of  agricultural 
land." 

With  typical  Government  reserve,  we 
are  about  to  mandate  that  another  study 
be  conducted  when  in  fact  a  current 
study  is  underway.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  will  complete  their  study 
in  eprly  1981.  They  have  requested  that 
any  legislation  be  delayed  until  the  study 
is  completed.  The  study  contained  in 
H.R.  2551  is  duplicative  and  unnecessary. 
No  rationale  can  be  given  for  authoriz- 
ing, and  spending  funds,  for  yet  another 
study. 

Think  of  the  implications  and.  indeed, 
the  outright  threats  of  that  language. 
Blanket  authority,  of  the  nature  pro- 
Dosed  in  this  bill,  means  nothing  less 
than  the  long  hand  of  Washington,  DC. 
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hovering  over  every  acre  of  land  within 
a  3.000-mile  radius. 

The  expenditure  of  the  $60.5  million 
authorized  in  the  legislation  for  demon- 
stration projects  is  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. Projects  of  this  nature  are  pre- 
mature in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
USDA-CEQ  study  will  not  be  cwnpleted 
until  next  year,  and  the  one  mandated 
in  H.R.  2551  imtil  a  much  later  date.  A 
recent  GAO  report  on  agriculture  land 
loss,  while  making  several  recommenda- 
tions, did  not  suggest  that  any  demon- 
stration projects  be  initiated.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  is  what  we  have  all 
compaigned  against,  more  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involvement  at  the  local  level, 
additional  and  duplicative  studies,  and 
spending  programs  and  projects  which 
are  not  justifiable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
strongly  the  language  and  the  nature  of 
this  bill,  and  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

(Mr.  FlTHIAN). 

Mr.  FlTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  let  me  compliment  the 
Rules  Committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  and  this  rule  to  the  floor  with 
an  open  rule.  Let  me  also  compliment 
my  friend  from  Vermont  for  his  long 
work  and  leadership  on  this  bill. 

The  fact  that  I  will  not  support  the 
bill  in  general  debate  and  on  final  vote 
should  not  in  any  way  detract  from  my 
admiration  for  my  friend  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
who  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  over  the  years  in  our 
committee.  I  am  opposing  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  it  is  not  a  proper 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play 
in  terms  of  land  use.  I  am  not  unaware 
that  in  the  next  20  years  if  we  go  on  with 
our  present  policies  of  local  land  policy 
and  land  use  that  we  will  pave  over 
enough  prime  agricultural  land  to  equal 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  This 
should  be  cause  enough  for  local  units  of 
government,  for  State  governments  and 
for  those  agricultural  organizations, 
many  of  which  are  opposed  to  this  bill, 
to  start  a  process  at  the  local  and  in- 
dividual landowner  level  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  the  erosion  and  the  loss 
permanently  of  prime  agricultural  land 
which,  once  paved  over,  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. 

I  simply  oppose  this  bill  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  a  valid  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  involve  it- 
self in,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  bill 
does  not  pass. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
realizes  that  there  is  bipartisan  support 
for  this  bill.  I  will  spend  more  time  in 
general  debate  talking  about  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  But,  there  are  20  Republican 
cosponsors  of  this  bill  and  some  of  the 
well-respected  members  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  that  are  no  longer  here,  like 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  Al  Quie,  or 
the  late  Bill  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  were 
strong  supporters  of  this  bill  when  they 
were  here. 


Also  I  would  like  to  say  and  make  the 
record  very  clear  that  I  would  not  and 
could  not  support  anything  which  in  any 
way  advocated  Federal  land  use  plan- 
ning. I  have  been  opposed  to  it  and  con- 
tinue to  be  opposed  to  it.  To  raise  that 
as  an  issue  here  is  purely  to  raise  a 
strawman.  I  know  there  are  some  per- 
haps that  would  like  to  see  Federal  land 
use  planning,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see 
it  that  way. 

I  would  also  just  like  to  read  to  my 
colleagues  a  list  of  some  of  the  support- 
ers of  this  bill  and  ask  if  those  groups 
would  be  up  here  supporting  this  bill  if 
it  had  advocated  Federal  land  use  plan- 
ning. They  include  the  National  Grange, 
the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
Farmers'  Union,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures,  and  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Coalition.  None  of 
these  would  be  advocating  such  a  con- 
troversial thing  as  Federal  land  use 
planning.  That  is  not  the  issue  here. 

The  issue  is  do  we  have  courage 
enough  to.  in  my  estimation,  do  some- 
thing now  which  may  be  the  last  pos- 
sible chance  to  prevent  that  which  we 
fear.  What  this  bill  does  is  try  and  help 
the  State  and  local  governments  find 
ways  to  stem  the  tide  and  the  loss  of 
prime  agricultural  land.  That  is  all  this 
bill  attempts  to  do.  It  is  written  to  pro- 
scribe any  possible  Federal  land  use 
planning.  That  issue  is  just  being  raised 
here  really  as  a  ghost  or  a  strawman 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Glickman)  . 

Mr.  GLICXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  because  I  will  not  be  able  to  be 
here  during  general  debate. 

I  voted  for  this  bill  in  committee,  but  I 
rise  reluctantly  to  oppose  the  legislation 
on  final  passage.  Not  because  of  the 
strawman  of  Federal  land  use  control.  I 
think  probably  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont is  correct  on  this  issue.  I  rise  to 
oppose  it  primarily  because  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  the  $60  million  that  this  bill  would 
authorize  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
involved  in  an  activity  that  should  pri- 
marily be  State  and  local  responsibility. 

Furthermore,  it  is  premature  for  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  biU.  There  is 
currently  now  a  study  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  assess  just  what  the 
nature  of  the  problem  is,  and  the  study  is 
not  complete.  But  this  bill  would  add 
over  $3  million  for  further  study  between 
now  and  1985  on  top  of  the  existing 
study. 

Under  the  bill  there  would  be  demon- 
stration grants  available  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  respond  to  the 
problem  beeinning  in  fiscal  1982,  even 
though  this  study  of  the  problem  will 
not  have  been  completed. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  this  kind  of 
legislation,  I  think  it  is  responsible  to 
know  that  we  have  the  study  and  the 
results  of  the  study  before  we  move  on 
to  answering  the  problem. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  I  believe  I  have  some 
special  responsibility  to  assure  that  our 


priorities  in  our  own  agricultural  budget 
function  are  proper.  Looking  at  the  sta- 
tus of  the  farm  economy  and  the  need  to 
help  farmers  make  ends  meet,  particu- 
larly with  higher  loan  and  target  prices 
which  I  feel  are  so  desperately  needed, 
it  is  all  too  clear  to  me  that  we  have  more 
comi>eUing  needs  as  far  as  allocating 
Federal  dollars  to  address  agricultural 
concerns. 

D  1740 
Yes.  this  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
The  encroachment  of  commercial  and 
residential  land  use  into  prime  agricul- 
tural land  is  serious,  but  there  is  not 
money  in  the  Federal  budget.  State  and 
local  governments  have  enormous  sur- 
pluses in  many  parts  of  the  country.  To 
have  some  credibility,  I  cannot  come  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  period  of  large  defi- 
cits and  ask  the  Members  to  approve 
higher  loans,  higher  target  prices,  and 
at  the  same  time  urge  that  this  is  an- 
other new  agricultural  program  that 
needs  to  be  funded.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, but  at  this  stage  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit I  would  urge  the  House  to  reject  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
what  is  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
this  vote  is  going  to  be  considered  a  vote 
for  Federal  land  use  planning.  We  know 
there  are  some  people  here  who  have 
named  some  names  of  people  who  are 
for  the  bill.  There  are  also  substantial 
agricultural  interests  against  the  bill, 
such  as  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau our  own  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body.  Bob 
Bergland,  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  refer 
the  Members  to  the  additional  views  of 
several  members  of  the  committee  which 
quotes  Secretary  Bergland's  letter  oppos- 
ing the  bill.  He  says,  and  I  quote: 

At  this  point  we  are  not  prepared  to  state: 
( 1 )  How  serious  the  problem  Is  In  a  national 
context;  (2)  What  role.  If  any,  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  beyond  that  of  as- 
sisting local  units  of  government  make  their 
own  decisions  concerning  conversion  or  re- 
tention of  agricultural  land;  and  (3)  If  an 
expanded  Federal  role  Is  desirable,  what  ad- 
ditional authority  would  be  necessary. 

So,  here  again  we  are  asking  this  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  bill  that  would  cost  several 
million  dollars  at  a  time  when  our  agri- 
c'iltural  economy,  if  we  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  farmers,  I  think  what 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  doing  is  passing 
legislation  to  buy  the  grain  that  has  been 
embargoed  and  isolate  it  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Here  we  are.  talking  about  some  kind 
of  social  engineer  planning  scheme  at  a 
time  when  it  is  unnecessary,  unwanted 
by  the  farmers,  unwanted  by  the  tax- 
payers. I  think  it  would  be  in  our  best 
interests  just  to  vote  down  the  rule  and 
end  this  discussion.  That  is  what  I  in- 
tend to  do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  rule  and  also  for  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  this  afternoon.  No.  I 
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am  not  one  of  the  older  Members  of  the 
House,  but  during  my  adult  lifetime  I 
have  watched  the  land  in  just  the  area 
around  the  city  of  Dubuque,  my  home- 
town, be  converted  from  prime  agricul- 
tural land  into  housing  developments, 
into  industrial  developments,  into  plats 
of  land,  for  school  campuses  and  any 
number  of  other  things. 

I  do  not  think  it  takes  anyone  from 
Iowa,  nor  does  it  take  a  genius,  to  real- 
ize that  there  is  going  to  be  something 
that  will  happen  very  disastrously  to  our 
country  if  we  do  not  take  action  such  as 
that  proposed  in  this  legislation  today. 
I  think  it  is  most  important  for  us  to 
recognize  that  one  of  our  most  valuable 
resources,  speciflcally  our  agricultural 
land,  is  being  taken  away  from  us  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  and  unless  we  at  the 
Federal  level  do  take  some  action  in  or- 
der to  prevent  this  from  occurring,  I 
can  assure  the  Members  that  we  will  re- 
gret it  a  few  years  down  the  road. 

Some  people  suggest  that  this  legis- 
lation is  somehow  a  Federal  grab;  a  grab 
of  Federal  power  over  private  landown- 
ers; a  grab  of  Federal  powers  over  an 
area  that  really  belongs  to  the  counties 
or  to  our  local  governments.  Let  me  tell 
the  Members  that  in  our  State  we  have 
tried  through  the  local  government 
route,  county  zoning  and  other  methods, 
to  try  to  control  this  loss  of  agricultural 
land.  It  has  not  worked  effectively. 

We  have  tried  in  our  State  legislature 
when  I  was  a  member  there  to  try  to  do 
something  about  this  loss  of  agricultural 
land.  We  were  not  able  to  do  anything 
that  was  very  effective.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  proposal  will  work,  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  worth  a  try. 

Those  who  suggest  that  it  is  a  Federal 
power  grab  or  that  it  is  going  to  some- 
how deny  the  rights  of  individuals  I 
think  are  inaccurate.  This  bill  does  noth- 
ing of  the  kmd.  It  protects  the  concept 
of  private  property,  and  therefore  does 
not  violate  those  principles  on  which 
our  country  is  based. 

What  it  does  do,  however,  is  that  it 
does  give  us  another  chance  and  another 
method  of  trying  to  preserve  the  agri- 
cultural land  that  is  so  vital  to  our 
Nation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2551,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Land  Protection  Act,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  amended  by  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta).  it  is  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  conversion  of  agricultural 
land  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  great 
Approximately  1  million  acres  of  pro- 
ductive farmland  are  displaced  each  year 
by  factories,  oflBce  buildings,  and  housing 
and  water  projects.  At  this  rate,  a  dan- 
gerously large  portion  of  high  quality 
farmland  will  be  taken  out  of  production 
m  the  next  decade.  The  loss  of  American 
larmland  has  serious  implications  for 
the  continued  production  of  food  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

D^pite  the  implications  of  the  present 
u-erid  toward  conversion  of  agricultural 
{and  to  nonagricultural  uses,  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  this  phenomenon  has 
not  occurred.  Partial  studies  by  the  na- 
tional agricultural  land  study  (NALS) 


have  helped,  but  its  current  18-month  in- 
vestigation is  limited  by  a  small  staff  and 
a  small  budget.  As  a  result,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  effectively  deal  with  the  Icmg- 
range  problems  of  land  conversion. 

The  Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act 
will  address  the  long-range  questions  of 
land  conversion  by  expanding  the  NALS 
effort.  In  its  analyses,  the  NALS  will  also 
be  able  to  investigate  the  effects  of  Fed- 
eral actions  on  land  protection  programs. 

Most  everyone  would  agree  that  the 
goals  of  the  NALS,  as  set  out  in  the  bill, 
are  worthy.  A  study  of  the  issues  involv- 
ing agricultural  land  conversion  is  cru- 
cial if  our  farmlands  are  to  be  preserved. 

However,  controversy  has  arisen  over 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
efforts  designed  to  protect  our  Nation's 
farmland.  Historically,  SUtes  and  local 
governments  have  held  the  authority — 
and  properly  so — over  issues  of  land  use 
conversion.  It  has  been  argued  by  some 
that  this  role  will  be  undermined  by  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  land  use  planning. 
I  would  argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
H.R.  2551,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Panetta, 
will  not  only  focus  national  attention  on 
a  serious  problem,  but  it  will  also  pre- 
serve the  traditional  rights  of  States  and 
localities  in  establishing  land  use  policy. 

Let  me  highUght  the  strengths  of  the 
bill  in  this  regard : 

The  bUl  will  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  gather  information  re- 
lated to  the  conversion  of  agricultural 
lands  and  to  make  that  material  avail- 
able to  States  and  local  governments. 

The  bill  will  prohibit  Federal  funds 
from  being  used  to  acquire  farmland. 

The  bill  will  prevent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  imposing  or  requiring  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  privately  owned 
land. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  will  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  taking  away 
the  existing  authority  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  develop  farm  protection 
policies.  Prior  to  its  deletion  in  commit- 
tee, a  portion  of  title  I  was  designed  to 
protect  the  role  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  agricultural  land  conversion 
policymaking  by  requiring  Federal  activ- 
ities to  be  totally  consistent  with  State 
and  local  plans.  Mr.  Panetta's  amend- 
ment will  put  the  substance  of  title  I,  as 
originally  introduced,  back  into  the  legis- 
lation by  requiring  that  Federal  actions 
be  compatible  with  State  and  local  plans 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  While 
the  language  is  not  identical  to  that  of 
the  original  title  I.  the  effect  is  the  same: 
to  prevent  the  usurpation  of  State  and 
local  control  over  agricultural  land  pro- 
tection programs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  encourage  cooperation 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment bodies  in  the  policymaking  process. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  H.R.  2551. 
as  amended,  will  provide  a  limited  role 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  the  pro- 
tection of  agricultural  properties.  It  will 
encourage  the  Federal  Government  to 
support  State  and  local  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  agricultural  land 
conversion. 
I  urge  support  of  the  measure. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compU- 
ment  the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 
Obviously,  the  gentleman  has  not  only 
read  the  bill,  but  has  followed  closely 
the  deliberations  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  reporting  the  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  on  point  aa  all  the  IB- 
sues  he  has  raised. 

This  is  a  bill  that  restricts  the  Federal 
Government.  It  does  not  expand  its 
powers,  but  restricts  its  power.  The 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pawetta)  will  offer, 
which  I  intend  to  accept  on  this  side, 
will  restrict  those  powers  further,  and 
provide  for  even  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  CSovemment  and  State 
and  local  governments  by  requiring  the 
Federal  Government  to  consider  and 
evaluate  State  and  local  laws.  This  is  a 
bill  that  protects  private  property,  pro- 
tects local  government  planning,  and 
should  be  supported  by  all  those  con- 
cerned by  those  values. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man's interpretation  of  the  bill.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  the  chairman  is  go- 
ing to  accept  Mr.  Panetta's  amendment, 
because  I  think  that  will  improve  the  bill 
even  more. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
a  nice  little  bill.  It  is  a  much  better  bill 
than  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men would  lead  us  to  believe. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  301,  nays  94, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows : 


{Roll  No.  35] 

YEAS— 301 

Addabbo 

Bellenson 

BroyhUl 

AkaKn 

Benjamin 

Buchanan 

Alexander 

Bereuter 

Burgener 

Ambro 

Blaggl 

Burllson 

Anderson, 

Blngbam 

Burton,  John 

Calif. 

Blanchard 

Burton,  PbUllp 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Boggs 

Butler 

Annunzio 

Boland 

Byron 

Anthony 

Boiling 

Can- 

Applegate 

Boner 

Cavanaugh 

Ashley 

Bonlor 

Chappell 

Aspln 

Bonker 

Chlsholm 

Atkinson 

Bouquard 

Clausen 

AuColn 

Brademas 

Clay 

Batley 

Breaux 

dinger 

Baldus 

Brlnkley 

Coelho 

Barnes 

Brodhead 

Collins,  ni. 

Beard.  R.I. 

Brooks 

Conable 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Conte 

Bedell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conyers 

9A?iA 
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Conn an 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Courter 

D' Amours 

Ehtnlel,  Dan 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Deckard 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans.  Ga. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Pazlo 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Plthlan 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Frost 

FMqua 

Garcia 

Gavdos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Oln^lch 

Olnn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Grallson 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarinl 

Gudeer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlllls 

Ho'Iand 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 


Abdnor 

Albosta 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bowen 

Broom  field 

Carney 

Carter 

Cheney 

Cleveland 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Corcoran 


Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Leach.  La. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lunsren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moore 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnifer 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

NAYS— 94 

Crane,  Daniel 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dornan 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Ind. 
Flippo 
"Toliwater 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Haeredom 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 


Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stack 

Sta?cp:ers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stai-k 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Youne,  Alaska 

Young.  Pla. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Hansen 

Harsha 

Hlnson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

La^marslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 


Lent 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Mattox 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MOttl 
Nowak 
Patten 
Paul 
Porter 
QulUen 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Satterfield 
Sensenbrenner 


Shuster 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Trlble 

Whltten 

Wolff 

Wright 


NOT  VOTING— 38 


Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Campbell 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dlggs 
Emery 
Evans,  Del. 
Fowler 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hlghtower 
Jenrette 


Kindness 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Madlgan 

Mathls 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy.  111. 

Obey 

Pasbayan 

Pritchard 

Rallsback 

Rhodes 


Roberts 

Rodino 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Runnels 

Shumway 

St  Germain 

Treen 

Waxman 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young.  Mo. 


n    1800 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Young  of  Mlsourl  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  ARCHER  and  Mr.  WOLFF 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  it  is  my  intention  following  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate  on  the  bill 
H.R.  2551,  to  move  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  rise  tonight  follow- 
ing general  debate. 


AGRICULTURAL  LAND  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  2551)  to  establish  internal 
Federal  policy  concerning  protection  of 
certain  agricultural  land;   to  establish 


a  Study  Committee  on  the  Protection  of 
Agricultural  Land;  to  establish  a  dem- 
onstration program  relating  to  methods 
of  protecting  certain  agricultural  land 
from  being  used  for  nonagricultural 
purposes;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl.  H.R.  2551,  with 
Mr.  Sabo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr,  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2551,  the  Agricultural  Land  Pro- 
tection Act. 

H.R.  2551  is  a  fair  and  responsible  bill 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses.  H.R.  2551  will  direct 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  study 
the  problem  of  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  nonagricultural  uses  and 
provide  a  limited  amount  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
which  are  attempting  to  develop  methods 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  farm- 
land conversion. 

Implicit  in  this  legislation  Is  the  rec- 
ognition that  this  is  primarily  an  issue 
which  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  State 
and  local  level  and  that  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to; 
First,  develop  an  information  clearing- 
house which  will  assist  State  and  local 
efforts;  second,  provide  a  limited 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  to  States 
and  l(x;alities  which  are  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  problem;  and  third,  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  State  and 
local  governments  regarding  agricul- 
tural land  conversion. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  commend  him  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  and  any 
others  who  had  any  part  in  bringing  this 
to  the  House.  I  think  it  makes  sense  eco- 
nomically. I  think  it  makes  sense  from  a 
humanitarian  viewpoint,  any  way  you 
look  at  it.  This  is  something  this  Nation 
needs  as  we  look  at  the  long  range 
picture. 
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I  want  to  join  in  urging  adoption  of  it. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act 
deals  with  a  problem  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  serious  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  According  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  United  States  loses 
20,000  acres  of  its  agricultural  land  base 
each  week.  The  conversion  of  this  large 
amount  of  farmland  to  nonagricultural 
uses  may  soon  impact  on  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  high 
level  of  crop  production.  Additionally, 
this  conversion  is  often  accompanied  by 
cropland  pattern  shifts  from  prime  to 
marginal  farmland.  Both  of  these  effects 
can  have  serious  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  impacts. 

Despite  a  growing  national  awareness 
of  this  problem,  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  the  issue  has  never  been  made. 
The  present  effort  by  the  administra- 
tion's National  Agricultural  Lands  Study 
is  a  good  beginning  but,  because  of  lim- 
ited time,  funding  and  manpower  re- 
sources, is  unable  to  fully  address  the 
issue.  The  study  required  by  H.R.  2551 
will  expand  on  these  limited  efforts  to 
insure  that  this  issue  is  adequately 
treated. 

At  the  present  time  State  and  local 
governments  do  not  have  the  data 
needed  to  analyze  existing  methods  of 
agricultural  land  preservation  or  to  de- 
velop new  innovative  approaches  to  the 
problem,  H.R.  2551  will  address  both 
problems  by  requiring  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  be  conducted  and  by  pro- 
viding a  limited  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
which  request  assistance  for  the  conduct 
of  their  programs. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pres- 
ent level  of  feed  grain  production  in  this 
country  was  achieved  primarily  through 
significant  advances  in  farming  methods 
and  practices  such  as  the  development 
of  artificial  fertilizers  and  hybrid  seeds 
in  the  post-World  War  II  period.  Were 
it  not  for  these  developments  these  high 
production  levels  could  only  have  been 
achieved  if  vast  new  areas  of  land  had 
come  into  production. 

As  the  worldwide  demand  for  agricul- 
tural products  continues  to  increase  we 
cannot  presume  that  comparable  tech- 
nological advance  will  continue  to  be 
made.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  will  experi- 
ence a  new  revolution  in  farming  com- 
parable to  the  development  of  hybrid 
seeds  or  chemical  fertilizers  and  there- 
fore we  must  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
unnecessary  conversion  of  farmland  if 
we  wish  to  continue  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  an  agricultural  economy  which 
meets  all  our  domestic  needs  and  pro- 
vides large  surpluses  for  export. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  will  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study 
and  submit  a  report  on  issues  relating 
to  the  conversion  of  agricultural  land  to 
nonagricultural  uses.  The  study  will 
evaluate  methods  which  have  already 
been  attempted  by  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  reduce  the  rate  of  such  con- 
version and  will  also  include  an  analysis 


of  the  results  obtained  by  those  State  and 
local  governments  which  have  requested 
and  been  provided  assistance  under  the 
demonstration  program  provided  in  the 
bill.  The  study  will  place  special  emphasis 
on  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  conver- 
sion of  agricultural  land  since  those  ac- 
tions are  viewed  as  having  a  significant 
effect  on  the  loss  of  farmland. 

H.R.  2551  will  provide  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  desiring  as- 
sistance in  the  financing  of  programs 
they  have  developed  to  deal  with  local 
farmland  conversion  problems.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  direct  assistance  to 
these  communities,  the  results  of  these 
local  efforts  will  be  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  its  report 
thereby  providing  useful  information  to 
other  communities  which  are  concerned 
about  this  issue. 

H.R.  2551  recognizes  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  issues  affecting  the  use 
of  private  land  rests  with  Individuals  and 
State  and  local  governments.  For  that 
reason  the  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  demonstration  program  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  interest  in  pri- 
vately held  land  by  the  State  or  locality 
conducting  the  project. 

Additionally  the  bill  contains  a  limita- 
tion which  makes  clear  that  nothing  in 
the  act  authorizes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to:  First,  restrict  or  regulate  the 
use  of  privately  owned  land;  second,  de- 
prive landowners  of  their  rights  to  prop- 
erty; and  third,  restrict  existing  authori- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  State  and  local 
governments  respecting  land  use,  zoning, 
taxation,  or  any  other  aspect  the  regula- 
tion, utilization,  and  disposition  of  pub- 
lic or  private  lands  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  historic  role 
and  rights  of  individuals,  and  State  and 
local  governments  regarding  the  use  and 
disposition  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty and  believe  strongly  that  these 
rights  must  not  be  subverted  or  abro- 
gated. H.R.  2551  is  specifically  designed 
to  safeguard  those  traditional  and  his- 
toric rights  and  roles. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  study  in  a  total  amount  of  $3.6  mil- 
lion over  5  years  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1981  and  for  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  a  total  amoimt  of  $60.5  million 
over  the  4  years  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1982. 

I  urge  the  members  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  very  important  legislation 
and  compliment  the  committee  on  its 
work. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont,  as  the 
gentleman  has  referred,  we  in  King 
County,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
representing,  just  voted  with  over  63  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  King  County  to  tax 
ourselves  at  the  rate  of  $9  per  1,000  of 


evaluation  to  save  our  very  valuable  ur- 
ban farmlands;  so  the  public  is  seeing 
the  very  necessary  action  that  this  bill 
moves  to  support.  In  Washington  State 
we  are  very  appreciative  of  this  action. 
I  compliment  and  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fioor  manager  for 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley),  has  ably  set  forth  a 
brief  summary  of  this  bill  in  a  concise, 
understandable  way.  However,  it  is  a  bill 
that  probably  has  about  as  many  pluses 
as  it  does  minuses. 

The  bill  was  not  reported  unanimous- 
ly by  the  committee.  It  was  on  a  vote  of 
26  to  13.  However,  even  that  vote  does 
not  perhaps  reflect  the  substantial 
amount  of  amendments,  discussions,  and 
controversy  which  took  place  in  the  full 
committee  before  the  committee  favor- 
ably reported  the  bill. 

I  voted  to  report  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  this  meas- 
ure, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  likeUhood  that  the  matter  may 
never  be  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry.  The  Senate  committee,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  closely  divided  on  this  is- 
sue. It  may  well  be  that  whatever  action 
we  take  here  today  may  never  see  final 
enactment  into  public  law  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  contacted  me,  as  I  am  sure  they 
have  contacted  many  of  you,  urging  op- 
position to  this  bill  for  the  following 
reasons : 

We  oppose  any  federal  land  use  plan- 
ning .  .  . 

We  oppose  federal  assistance  to  states  for 
land  use  planning. 

Forty-five  states  have  Implemented  agri- 
cultural land  protection  programs.  OAO.  Ad- 
ministration, and  private  studies  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  federal  policy  actions 
are  the  biggest  deterrents  to  the  success  of 
state  programs. 

This  bill  would  not  protect  farmland  from 
federal  actions.  It  Is  quite  simply,  an  effort 
to  use  federal  dollars  to  supplement  efforts 
that  have  already  been  carried  out  success- 
fully at  the  state  and  local  levels  In  90  per- 
cent of  the  states. 

I  must  confess  that  title  II  of  this  bill, 
which  provides  for  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  technical  assistance,  may 
possibly  be  used  by  certain  States  or  imits 
of  l(x;al  government  who  obtain  assist- 
ance thereunder  to  experiment  in  land 
use  planning.  I  gather  this  is  also  the 
concern  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

At  least  I  do  not  see  any  prohibitions 
under  such  demonstration  program  that 
land  use  planning  is  forbidden  under  title 
n.  which  is  funded  under  title  III  to  the 
tune  of  $60  million  over  the  period  of 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  has  indicated  their 
strong  support  for  this  measure  claiming 
that  the  loss  of  farmland  is  a  serious 
problem. 
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Now  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
farmland  in  this  country  to  anyone  who 
uses  it  for  other  purposes  which  are  not 
an  effective,  reasonable  use,  and  not  in 
the  community  interest. 

The  problem  is  that  our  expanding 
population  must  live  somewhere.  If  they 
are  going  to  move  into  rural  areas,  is 
there  then  to  be  Federal  land  use 
planning  to  assure  that  prime  agricul- 
tural land  be  reserved  and  only  the  non- 
prime  land  will  be  used  for  housing  de- 
velopments. How  does  one  get  at  this 
problem  without  exposing  a  countervail- 
ing problem  of  land  use  planning? 

I  presume  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  Executives,  the  National 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  others  repre- 
senting urban  and  suburban  populations 
would  object  to  any  Federal  provision 
which  would  alter  the  zoning  suburban 
and  urban  areas  increasing  density  in 
certain  portions  of  the  city  or  suburbia 
where  local  zoning  laws  currently  apply. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  other  groups 
such  as  the  National  Orange  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  who  urge  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

I  think  the  question  each  of  us  must 
ask  ourselves  Is :  "Is  this  bill  going  to  pro- 
vide answers  to  the  preservation  of  farm- 
land in  this  country?"  I  wish  I  could  tell 
each  of  you  that  the  answer  to  that  is 
an  emphatic  "Yes."  However,  I  must  say 
that  it  is  not.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  on  September  20,  1979.  issued  its 
report,  "Preserving  America's  Farm- 
land— A  Ooal  the  Federal  Government 
Should  Support."  However,  you  will  look 
hard  in  this  bill  to  find  any  provision 
that  calls  for  Federal  compliance  with 
farmland  preservation  standards.  There 
may  be  amendments  offered,  and  I  am 
sure  that  questions  will  be  raised  when 
they  are  offered  as  to  whether  they  are 
substantively  going  to  require  Federal 
compliance  or  whether  they  are  mere 
window  dressing  for  Federal  compliance. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  currently  conducting  a 
study  and  has  held  hearings  throughout 
the  country  within  the  last  year  concern- 
ing the  issue  of  farmland  preservation. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  its  report  on  December  14, 
1979,  discussing  Federal  Government  au- 
thority for  the  acquisition  of  $4  billion  of 
additional  private  land  during  the  next 

II  years.  Now,  admittedly,  this  acquisi- 
tion is  mainly  through  the  National  Park 
Forest.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services,  but 
those  acquisitions  impact  on  private 
landowners,  and  the  GAO  was  recom- 
mending that  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior  critically  evaluate 
the  need  to  purchase  additional  lands  in 
existing  projects.  I  do  not  question  for  a 
minute  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
one  of  the  principal  acquirers  of  farm- 
land In  the  United  States  In  one  form  or 
another  through  its  highway  systems,  its 
defense  installations,  et  cetera 

In  conclusion.  I  point  out  to  you  that 
this  bill  presents  something  of  a  dilem- 
ma. I  urge  you  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
Members  who  will  argue  both  the  benefits 
of  this  biU  and  the  dangers  involved  in 


its  enactment.  There  may  be  a  panacea 
to  the  problem  we  deal  with  here  today. 
I  doubt  that  this  bill  is  it.  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  better  than  no  bill 
at  all.  You  will  have  to  judge  for  yourself 
after  listening  to  the  arguments  and 
looking  at  the  bill  as  it  perhaps  is  amend- 
ed in  the  course  of  its  consideration  by 
this  body. 

D  1820 
Mr.   McCLORY.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  do  not  have  the  apprehension 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wamp- 
ler)  seems  to  have  about  this  legislation. 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation and  hope  that  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  day  12  square 
miles  of  American  farmland  are  con- 
verted to  nonagricultural  use — repre- 
senting a  loss  of  over  3  million  acres  per 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  ptist  decade, 
an  area  the  size  of  the  States  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware  combined  has  been  converted 
into  new  housing,  factories,  shopping 
centers,  highways,  water  reservoirs,  and 
other  uses. 

This  loss  has  touched  every  comer  of 
America:  New  England  has  witnessed 
the  disappearance  of  half  her  farmland. 
The  Midatlantlc  States  have  lost  22  per- 
cent of  theirs,  and  even  the  vast  Midwest 
has  suffered  a  loss  of  9  percent  of  its 
prime  cropland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  only  35  million 
acres  of  the  potential  cropland  remain- 
ing in  the  United  States  could  easily  be 
put  into  production  without  expensive 
treatment  to  correct  its  soil,  water,  and 
slope  deficiencies.  However,  this  assumes 
that  the  effective  landowners  would  be 
willing  to  grow  crops  where  there  are 
now  pastures  and  woodlots.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  farmland  conversion,  Amer- 
ica's cropland  "frontier"  could  be  closed 
within  another  decade. 

Diu-ing  the  1950's  and  1960's,  very  few 
people  considered  that  the  ongoing  loss 
of  farmland  would  pose  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Due  to  favorable  weather,  new 
technology  and  hard  work,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  continued  to  produce  rec- 
ord yields  while  actually  reducing  the 
amount  of  farmland  under  cultivation. 
Moreover,  the  Government  continued 
to  pay  farmers  not  to  produce  or  plant 
so  as  to  avoid  a  further  glut  on  the  mar- 
ket caused  by  years  of  record  surplus. 
But  as  the  1970's  wore  on,  rising  world 
demand  caused  American  farmers  to 
bring  more  available  acreage  back  into 
cultivation  and  the  Federal  Government 
temporarily  suspended  its  farmland  set- 
aside  programs.  It  dawned  on  many  that 
the  loss  of  private  agricultural  land 
could  represent  a  serious  threat  to  con- 
tinued high  production  levels  of  Ameri- 


can agriculture.  We  need  to  study  this 
problem  and  to  arrive  at  considered, 
deliberate  solutions.  That  is  why  I  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation.  And  I  urge 
my  colleagues  now  to  join  me  in  support 
of  H.R.  2551. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  for  all 
of  us  to  understand  what  this  measure 
does  not  do,  as  well  as  what  it  hopes  to 
accomplish.  This  bill  contains  some  vi- 
tal limitations:  It  expressly  prohibits 
the  Federal  Government  from  regulat- 
ing the  use  of  land;  it  expressly  pro- 
hibits the  Federal  Government  from 
purchasing  any  interest  in  land;  it  ex- 
pressly prohibits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  abridging  private  property 
rights;  finally,  it  prohibits  the  Federal 
Government  from  infringing  on  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  States  and 
local  governments  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  their  land.  In  short,  H.R. 
2551  places  the  emphasis  on  State  and 
local  initiatives  to  preserve  farmland, 
while  respecting  private  property  rights. 
In  no  way  can  this  act  be  construed  as 
a  blueprint  for  eventual  Federal  control 
over  America's  agricultural  land. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  The  bill  would 
create  a  Presidential  Study  Committee 
to  determine  the  quantity,  quality,  loca- 
tion, and  ownership  of  "prime  agricul- 
tural land"  and  to  examine  the  effects  of 
competition  between  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  demands  for  land, 
water,  and  energy.  At  the  end  of  4  years, 
the  committee  would  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  for  safeguarding 
our  prime  agricultural  cropland.  I  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  no  power  to  issue 
orders  concerning  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  land  and  in  no  way 
would  it  constitute  a  national  zoning  or 
land  use  agency.  More  specifically,  the 
Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act  would: 

First.  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  conver- 
sion of  agricultural  land  to  nonagricul- 
tural uses.  The  study  report  would  In- 
clude an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Impact 
of  Federal  actions  on  the  conversion  of 
agricultural  land ; 

Second.  Direct  the  Secretary  to  gather 
information  on  the  quantity,  quality  and 
ownership  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
lands  and  make  it  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  assist  them  in  mak- 
ing responsible  decisions  involving  agri- 
cultural land ; 

Third.  Establish  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  communi- 
ties on  a  50-to-50  matching  basis  to  test 
methods  for  protecting  farmland;  and 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  USDA  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
imits  of  government  pursuing  methods 
for  protecting  farmland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presidential  com- 
mittee would  gather  information  about 
the  problem:  it  would  simply  direct  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  establish  and  adhere  to 
their  own  policies  for  protecting  prime 
farmland  and  mandate  close  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  for 
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programs  of  farmland  protection.  Al- 
ready growing  numbers  of  States  and 
local  governments  have  passed  laws  in 
this  area  and  my  own  State  of  Illinois  is 
now  considering  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  prestigious 
organizations  have  joined  in  support  of 
this  bill,  among  them  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  National  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Family  Farm  Coalition,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  which  has 
29  million  acres  of  farmland — amounting 
to  almost  82  percent  of  the  State's  total 
area — the  preservation  of  agricultural 
land  is  obviously  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern. According  to  a  recent  Harris  poll, 
53  percent  of  the  Nation's  iwpulation 
consider  the  loss  of  good  farmland  to  be 
a  serious  problem  worthy  of  Federal  at- 
tention and  study.  The  Agricultural  Land 
Protection  Act  which  I  support  provides 
a  modest  and  sensible  method  for  deter- 
mining how  best  to  preserve  my  State's — 
and  our  Nation's — most  vital  natural  re- 
source, its  prime  agricultural  lands. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  10  years  we  have  poured  concrete 
over  30  million  acres  of  farmland.  That 
is  more  cropland  than  presently  exists 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Land  that  can 
never  again  grow  food  for  our  hungry 
world. 

In  the  next  20  years,  world  population 
is  expected  to  increase  by  50  percent, 
while  we  lose  another  60  million  acres 
of  farmland. 

American  agriculture  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  improving  food  pro- 
duction yields  over  the  last  20  years,  but 
not  without  cost.  Farmers  used  an  aver- 
age of  21  pounds  of  petroleum  based 
fertilizer  in  1950.  By  1970,  fertilizer  use 
increased  to  143  pounds — a  570-percent 
increase.  Machinery  use  increased  by  68 
percent.  From  1910  until  the  present,  the 
fossil  fuel  energy  needed  to  produce  food 
has  risen  from  nearly  zero  to  a  ratio  of 
9  energy  units  to  1  food  energy  unit. 
Today's  energy  crisis  will  likely  diminish 
rather  than  increase  use  of  these  im- 
provements, meaning  that  more  land 
will  be  needed  to  meet  food  production 
needs. 

The  immediate  problem  is  the  direct 
displacement  of  3  million  acres  per  year 
of  productive  agricultural  land  by  hous- 
ing, office  buildings,  factories,  commer- 
cial development  and  public  works  proj- 
ects. In  addition  to  these  direct  losses 
there  are  often  spillover  effects  for  near- 
by farms,  and  agricuiltural  support  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  social,  economic,  and  life- 
sty  e  changes  for  nearby  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Most  States  have  recognized  the  value 
or  retaining  agricultural  land  but  have 


been  unable  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
problem.  For  example,  42  States  have 
preferential  tax  assessment  statutes  in- 
tended to  keep  farmland  in  farm  use. 
However,  preferential  tax  assessment, 
although  helping  farmers,  has  not  been 
effective  in  protecting  farmland.  A  re- 
cently completed  report  to  Congress  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  entitled 
"Preserving  America's  Farmland— A 
Goal  the  Federal  Government  Should 
Support"  concludes  that  existing  State 
and  local  protection  techniques  have  had 
limited  impact  on  the  loss  of  farmlands. 
Even  with  the  attention  of  the  State 
and  local  level  to  agricultural  land  pro- 
tection, America  is  still  a  long  way  from 
solving  the  problem.  Of  the  15  States 
producing  86  percent  of  our  wheat,  only 
1.  California,  has  a  State  farmland 
protection  program.  Of  the  15  States 
that  produce  91  percent  of  our  com,  only 
1.  Wisconsin,  has  a  State  farmland 
protection  program.  There  is  a  need  for 
more  of  these  programs  to  insure  future 
maintenance  and  productivity  of  our 
agricultural  lands. 

H.R.  2551  vests  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  with  a  strong  supporting  role  in  as- 
sisting States  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  problems  of  con- 
version of  agricultural  land  to  nonagri- 
cultural uses.  The  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  such  support 
to  States  and  local  units  of  government  if 
the  loss  of  our  Nation's  farmland  is  to  be 
effectively  and  appropriately  addressed. 
At  the  same  time,  H.R.  2551  vigorously 
supports  the  traditional  authority  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  making 
public  interest  decisions  concerning  the 
use  and  disposition  of  agricultural  land. 
H.R.  2551  will  provide  State  and  local 
govemments  with  comprehensive,  cur- 
rent, and  reliable  information  on  all  is- 
sues affecting  cropland  conversion  and 
various  methods  of  retaining  this  land 
in  agricultural  use.  In  addition  the  bill 
is  designed  to  stimulate  new  and  inno- 
vative farmland  preservation  techniques 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  to  en- 
courage Federal  agencies  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  this  problem  and  more  sensi- 
tive to  State  and  local  efforts  to  preserve 
farmland. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
assure  you  this  matter  has  received  very 
thorough  consideration. 

Subcommittee  hearings  were  first  held 
in  June  1977  on  the  subject  of  the  loss  of 
agricultural  land.  Since  that  date,  over 
200  witnesses  have  testified  in  subsequent 
hearings  on  the  need  to  protect  farmland 
from  conversion.  Over  300  of  the  Nation's 
newspapers  have  recently  carried  stories 
on  the  problems  of  agricultural  land 
loss,  many  with  editorials  calling  for  leg- 
islation. In  a  recent  Louis  Harris  poll 
commissioned  by  the  USDA.  53  percent 
of  the  national  sample  said  they  consid- 
ered the  loss  of  good  farmland  to  be  a 
"serious"  issue. 

By  enactment  of  H.R.  2551,  we  can  be- 
gin to  stimulate  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
State  and  local  govemments  to  bring 
this  problem  under  control  before  we 


face  a  national  emergency.  I  urge  your 
prompt  support.  Thank  you. 
Agricultural    Lakd    Pbotbction    Act,    H.B. 
2551 

I.  Why  should  the  Congress  enact  H3. 
2551? 

The  i;.S.  loses  over  3  million  acres  of 
agricultural  land  each  year  and  this  loss  has 
been  accelerating  since  1942  according  to 
tJSDA.  Agricultural  production  peaked  in 
1972.  Our  ability  to  Increase  production 
through  additional  technology  appears  to  be 
leveling  off  and  Is  threatened  by  scarce  and 
expensive  energy  and  water,  and  higher 
transportation  costs. 

Much  of  the  agricultural  land  "reserve" 
of  approximately  100  million  acres  is  forest- 
land  or  pasture.  Is  In  need  of  irrigation  or 
expensive  treatment,  or  presently  not  suit- 
able for  farming,  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Continued  farmland  loss  has  serious  im- 
plications for  our  ability  to  produce  food 
at  reasonable  cost  for  both  the  export  mar- 
ket and  domestic  consumption.  Agriculture 
as  an  economic  enterprise  is  threatened  In 
many  areas.  The  family  farm  Is  often  the 
first  to  feel  the  pressure  for  agricultural  land 
conversion. 

The  U.S.  will  need  additional  productive 
capacity  and  land  for  alcohol  fuels  and 
gasohol  production  to  enhance  our  energy 
Independence  and  national  security. 

A  recent  Lou  Harris  public  opinion  poll 
showed  that  53  percent  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation consider  the  loss  of  good  famUand  to 
be  a  serious  problem. 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  SUte  and  local 
governments  under  H.R.  2561? 

State  and  local  governments  alone  have 
responsibility  for  developing  and  carrying 
out  agricultural  land  protection  programs 
in  cooperation  with  land  owners.  The  pro- 
grams they  adopt  under  H.R.  2551  would  be 
of  their  own  choosing.  They  would  be  sup- 
ported by  matching,  demonstration  grants 
authorized  at  $60  million  over  a  three-year 
period.  Demonstration  projects  are  complete- 
ly voluntary  and  would  resiUt  in  testing  new 
approaches  or  Improving  current  ones.  State 
and  local  officials  would  decide  and  might 
use  improved  tax  Incentives,  agricultural 
districts,  development  rights  transfer  or  pur- 
chase, new  approaches  to  easements  or  other 
approaches.  Most  importantly  combinations 
of  improved  or  new  approaches  could  be 
tested  for  the  first  time.  No  more  than  two 
projects  using  the  same  method  could  be 
funded,  so  as  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  variety  of  approaches. 

3.  Will  H.R.  2551  result  in  Federal  control? 
No.  To  the  contrary,  the  bill  places  all 
responsibility  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
It  would  strengthen  state  and  local  efforts 
by  improving  current  methods  or  developing 
new  ones.  An  amendment  offered  during 
fioor  debate,  would  require  federal  actions  to 
be  consistent  with  state  and  local  farmland 
programs,  adopted  and  approved  by  state 
and  local  elected  officials. 

Section  302  would  expressly  prohibit  the 
federal  government  (on  its  own  behalf  or 
through  requirements  Imposed  on  state  and 
local  governments)  from  regulating  or  re- 
stricting private  property  rights,  or  Infringe, 
diminish  or  increase  state  and  local  govern- 
ment authority. 

4.  What  role  will  farmers  play  under  H.R. 
2551? 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  county, 
local  or  state  agricultural  land  protection 
program  can  be  effective  without  the  strong 
support  of  the  agricultural  community. 
Those  states  and  local  governments  that 
have  taken  action  to  protect  farmland  have 
done  so  with  the  approval  and  Involvement 
of  farmers,  both  in  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  their  programs. 

5.  How  does  the  cdminlstratton's  national 
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agricultural   land   study    (KAL8)    relate   to 
H.R.  2561? 

The  first  National  Agricultural  Land  Study 
report  will  be  completed  this  summer,  but 
will  not  show  new  or  Improved  methods  for 
protecting  farmland.  The  current  study  in- 
cludes the  quantity  and  quality  of  farm- 
land lost,  current  state  and  local  programs, 
and  the  economic  Impact  of  continued  farm- 
land loss.  The  current  study  will  not  result 
in  the  development  of  Improved  state  and 
local  approaches  as  would  H.B.  2551.  But  the 
Information  available  between  now  and  next 
summer  will  benefit  state  and  local  officials 
developing  demonstration  projects. 

6.  What  would  the  national  study  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2551  do? 

The  National  Study  provided  In  Title  I 
of  H.R.  2551  would  authorize  USDA  to  further 
study  farmland  losses  and: 

Report  on  the  results  of  the  demonstration 
projects  in  testing  new  or  improved  methods, 
and  provide  information  to  state  and  local 
policy  makers  throughout  the  nation  for 
their  use  in  developing  their  own  programs. 

Identify  in  detail  the  effects  of  current 
federal  programs  resulting  in  farmland  con- 
version and  recommend  procedures  for  as- 
suring compatibility  with  state  and  local 
farmland  protection  programs. 

7.  Could  land  be  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  State  and  Local  Governments 
with  funds  authorized  by  H.R.  2551? 

No.  Federal  funds  under  H.R.  2551  either 
directly  or  through  grants  could  not  be  used 
to  buy  land  nor  any  interest  in  land.  (Sec- 
tion 302(b)) 

8.  Are  current  State  programs  doing  the 
Job? 

Most  states  which  have  addressed  the  loss 
of  farmland  have  differential  tax  programs 
which  have  not  been  doing  the  Job,  according 
to  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures; the  GAO;  and  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  Report.  Untaxing 
Open  Space.  In  most  states  this  is  the  only 
method  presently  in  use.  Farmland  is  still 
being  lost  at  an  accelerating  rate  of  over  3 
million  acres  per  year.  H.R.  2551  would  attack 
this  national  problem  through  state  and  lo- 
cal action  to  Improve  known  methods  and 
develop  and  test  new  ones. 

9.  Who  supports  H.R.  2551? 
Over  60  cosponsors. 

National  Association  of  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Farmers'  Union. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 

The  National  Grange. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. 

National  Family  Farm  Coalition. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jenretti)  . 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  2551.  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  concerning  the  importance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  farmland  to  our 
Nation's  economy. 

In  miy  hcrnie  district,  which  is  princi- 
pally an  agricultural  one,  farmers  are 
very  concerned  and  alarmed  by  the  con- 
tinuing loss  of  productive  farmland.  I 
sense  also  a  growing  national  concern 
regarding  this  mater,  realizing  that  agri- 
cultural commodities  make  a  substantial 
economic  contribution  to  our  country's 
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welfare.  I  think  most  people  would  now 
agree  that  income  from  agriculture  is 
the  only  source  of  "new  wealth"  in  any 
economy.  A  noted  agricultural  economist 
recently  stated  that,  "real  money  is 
coined  by  agriculture"  as  raw  materials 
travel  through  economic  channels  pro- 
ducing a  multiplier  effect. 

It  is  vitally  important  today  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  consider  the  legis- 
lation now  before  it  in  the  proper  con- 
text. This  bill  is  not  a  prelude  to  pure 
Federal  land  use  planning,  or  an  imwar- 
ranted  duplication  of  existing  efforts. 
Nor,  is  it  an  unnecessary  and  excessive 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  a  clear  and  present  threat  of 
danger  in  the  rate  at  which  agricultural 
cropland  is  being  converted  to  nonagri- 
cultural  uses,  and  if  Members  fail  in 
their  duty  to  recognize  the  need  to  neu- 
tralize the  threat  and  avert  its  danger, 
our  current  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  the  crisis  that  now  exists  in  the 
Middle  East  are  only  matters  of  history 
and  do  not  merit  any  real  concern.  But 
the  Members  of  this  body  know  that 
there  Is  great  cause  for  concern.  Due 
primarily  to  a  world  shortage  in  energy 
supplies,  nations  are  now  moving  along 
the  dangerous  path  of  global  military 
confrontation. 

At  a  much  earlier  point,  not  just  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  a  time  when  the  principal 
concern  of  all  men  was  food  and  shelter, 
we  learned  that  our  continued  existence 
would  forever  depend  on  an  adequate 
and  constant  supply  of  food.  Finally 
however,  some  of  us  became  free  to  en- 
gage in  other  pursuits,  when  agricul- 
tural technology  advanced  to  a  stage 
that  permitted  one  man  to  supply  his 
need  and  yet  retain  a  surplus.  Today, 
we  are  told  that  there  are  genuine 
doubts  as  to  whether  increased  farm  pro- 
duction through  technology  will  sustain 
increasing  food  demand.  And  this  news 
comes  at  a  time  when  3  million  acres  of 
productive  cropland  is  being  lost  on  an 
annual  basis.  Though  I  would  prefer  to 
see  this  loss  come  to  a  screeching  halt, 
I  realize  as  I  am  sure  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers do.  that  the  problem  did  not  appear 
overnight  and  certainly  cannot  be 
solved  Instantly.  Therefore,  I  have  en- 
dorsed the  legislation  now  before  us  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary approach  to  the  development  of 
positive  restraints  on  farmland  conver- 
sion, and  I  certainly  hope  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  act  wisely  and  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Gahza)  , 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  2551.  the  Agri- 
cultural Land  Protection  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  our  Nation's 
agricultural  land  and  immensely  inter- 
ested in  protecting  it  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  15th  Congressional  EMstrict  of 
Texas  has  always  been  an  agricultural 
area  devoted  in  great  part  to  family 
farms  and  ranches  as  well  as  large  land- 


holdings  devoted  to  farming  and  ranch- 
ing. 

As  a  nation  in  this  time  of  trouble,  we 
should  all  be  worried  about  the  Nation's 
agricultural  land  loss.  Food  and  fiber  are 
our  most  essential  needs  and  would  ob- 
viously be  the  most  essential  in  time  of 
war. 

I  commend  the  gentlemen  who  have 
sponsored  this  piece  of  legislation  for 
their  intended  purpose;  that  is,  keeping 
close  tabs  on  issues  relating  to  the  con- 
version of  agricultural  land  to  nonagri- 
cultural  uses  and  conversion  into  Fed- 
eral land  by  Federal  agencies.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion would  accomplish  this  task  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  Almost  every  State  and  local 
unit  of  government  have  ongoing  pro- 
grams to  monitor  these  particular  issues 
at  present.  If  anything  is  needed  at  this 
time  it  is  an  overall  examination  of  these 
programs  and  their  effectiveness. 

Second.  At  present,  the  USDA  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  are  conducting  just  such  an 
evaluation.  The  results  will  be  published 
in  January  1981.  Should  we  therefore 
authorize  legislation  of  this  nature  at 
this  time?  I  think  not. 

Third.  Government  control  of  our 
Nation's  land  use  should  in  fact  remain 
at  State  and  local  levels  with  support 
from  the  Federal  Government  through 
its  own  ongoing  programs  such  as 
USDA's  and  only  in  guiding  and  assist- 
ing the  State  and  local  efforts  to  retain 
our  Nation's  farmlands. 

Fourth.  We  cannot  afford  it. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairmian,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
2551.  the  Agricultural  Land  Protection 
Act,  is  a  bill  whose  time  has  come.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  this  legislation 
addresses  a  concern  faced  by  all  of  us — 
whether  we  represent  urban,  suburban 
or  rural  constituencies.  Very  simply, 
America  is  losing  its  farmland  reserve. 
The  natural  extension  of  that  trend  is 
the  loss  of  food  production  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  consumption.  The 
accomp>anying  decrease  in  our  balance  of 
trade  is  a  decrease  we  can  ill  afford. 

H.R.  2551  would  establish  internal 
Federal  policy  concerning  the  protection 
of  agricultural  land,  it  would  create  a 
Study  Committee  on  the  Protection  of 
Agricultural  Land,  and  it  would  set  up  a 
demonstration  program  designed  to  test 
methods  of  protecting  agricultural  lands. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  the  development  of 
a  successful  program  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  land  conversion. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
vis-a-vis  State  and  local  governments  is 
that  of  a  support  role.  The  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  may  provide  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  developing  and  testing 
agricultural  land  protection  programs, 
but  no  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  ac- 
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quire  land.  The  Federal  Government  will 
provide  State  and  local  governments 
with  up-to-date  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  cropland  conversion  issues  and 
tested  programs  used  succesfully  else- 
where. In  addition,  new  preservation 
techniques  and  model  programs  will  re- 
ceive Federal  support. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  underscores 
the  need  for  legislation.  The  United 
States  loses  20,000  acres  of  its  agricultur- 
al land  base  each  week,  according  to  Soil 
Conservation  figures.  At  this  rate,  Amer- 
ican cropland  available  for  production 
with  a  minimum  of  investment  and  with- 
out serious  environmental  damage  will 
be  nonexistent  within  another  decade. 
When  that  point  is  reached,  only  land 
now  considered  marginal  will  be  avail- 
able for  new  production  to  replace  high 
quality  land. 

My  State  of  Massachusetts  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  problem.  In  the  span  of 
4  years,  from  January  1975  to  January 
1979,  the  decline  of  farmland  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  3  percent  or  20,000 
acres — 11th  in  a  ranking  of  percentage 
losses  by  States. 

Even  so,  Massachusetts  has  at  work 
two  conflicting  trends.  Although  the 
Commonwealth  is  losing  significant 
farmland  acreage  to  development,  local 
farmers  markets  have  grown  in  popu- 
larity during  the  past  two  simimers 
spurred  by  people's  interest  to  buy  "Mas- 
sachusetts Grown"  products.  In  an  area 
already  dependent  on  foodstuffs  import- 
ed from  other  regions  of  the  country,  I 
see  the  growth  of  farmers  markets  and 
the  encouragement  this  provides  to  our 
local  agriculture  industry  as  a  plus.  Thus, 
any  significant  lo.ss  of  cropland  is  par- 
ticularly distressing. 

However,  there  are  encouraging  signs. 
Recognizing  the  problem  earlier  than 
some  States,  Massachusetts  has  acted. 
Since  1973  the  Commonwealth  has  had 
in  effect  a  local  property  tax  program 
whereby  farmland  is  assessed  at  its  agri- 
cultural value  rather  than  its  market 
value  based  on  development  potential. 
The  Massachusetts  commissioner  of 
agriculture  has  said  that  without  this 
change,  all  the  agricultural  land  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts  would 
have  been  lost  by  now. 

In  addition,  the  December  1977  enact- 
ment of  the  developwnent  rights  purchase 
program  has  real  potential.  It  provides 
for  the  Commonwealth  to  r>ay  a  seller  of 
agriculture  land  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  land  in  agriculture  use 
and  the  market  value  of  the  land  in  ex- 
change for  a  permanent  restriction  on 
use  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  first  purchase  agreements  imder  the 
new  program  are  now  underway.  State 
officials  report  that  this  will  be  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  to  stem  the  loss  of  agri- 
cultural land.  Once  farmland  is  con- 
verted to  other  development,  it  is  ir- 
reversible. This  program  addresses  that 
reality. 

The  nationwide  impact  of  lost  crop- 
land is  felt  across  our  economy  and  in- 
ternationally. One  out  of  every  three  U.S. 
farmland  acres  grows  food  for  export.  In 
the  past  10  years,  U.S.  food  exports  to 
the  world  have  tripled.  In  addition  to 
addressing  a  humanitarian  concern  of 


feeding  the  world's  hungry,  our  agricul- 
ture exports  provide  a  plus  in  the  critical 
balance-of-trade  figures.  The  agricul- 
tural trade  surplus  reached  record  pro- 
portions in  1979  at  $15.8  billion,  offset- 
ting nonfarm  trade  deficits.  The  United 
States  must  retain  strong  agriculture 
exports. 

The  case  for  passage  of  H.R.  2551  is 
ironclad.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In 
favor  of  this  legislation.  Our  children 
and  our  children's  children  will  be  the 
true  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  lot  said  about  this  bill  in 
the  2  years  that  it  has  been  discussed  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  first 
time,  2  years  ago,  it  did  not  get  to  the 
fioor,  but  this  time  it  did  get  out  of 
committee  in  different  form  and  has  now 
come  before  the  Whole  House. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  bill  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Family  Farms,  Rural  Development 
and  Special  Studies  Subcommittee.  I 
have  given  it  serious  consideration. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  not 
because  of  any  opposition  to  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  of  the 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses — but  because  this  bill 
is  not  what  it  purports  to  be.  It  will  do 
little  to  protect  agricultural  land.  The 
heart  of  the  bill  as  far  as  its  proi>onents 
are  concerned  is  the  authorization  for 
demonstration  projects  to  cost  some  $60 
million  in  the  next  3  years.  Such  an 
authorization  is  premature  at  best,  and 
should  not  be  considered  until  the  on- 
going study  being  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  is 
completed  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
provides  us  with  some  substantive  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  such  projects  would 
be  helpful  or  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
some  other  points  that  I  have  not  talked 
about,  following  the  train  of  thought 
that  I  left  with  the  Members  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule  on  this  bill.  At  that 
time  I  said  that  the  only  protection  for 
agricultural  land  that  is  in  this  bill  is 
that  which  is  in  the  title. 

I  heard  during  that  debate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Tauke),  tell  us  how  necessary  it  is  for 
us  to  protect  agricultural  land.  I  agree 
with  that.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
that  he  saw  outside  of  Dubuque  agricul- 
tural land  being  consumed  year  after 
year. 

D  1830 

But  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  I  would 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
is  going  to  stop  that. 

I  heard  him  say  tlhat  he  has  watched 
attempts  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  our  State  do  scHnething  about 
it  to  no  avail,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  Black  Hawk  County  in  my  district 
has  a  program  for  the  protection  of 
agricultural  land  that  works  and  has 
worked  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  It  has  not  been  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  intervene  to  ac- 


complish that.  But  there  is  no  protection 
of  agricultural  land  in  this  bill  because 
the  original  title  I  of  this  bill  the  Fed- 
eral accountability  section  has  been 
stricken.  In  its  place  has  come  a  sentence 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
"develop,  gather,  and  make  available 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  allow  States  and  imits  of  local  govern- 
ment to  make  informed  decisions  con- 
cerning agricultural  land." 

I  think  the  concern  about  the  State 
and  local  governments  may  be  misplaced 
because  the  problem  is  this  simple:  "Rie 
Federal  Government,  through  its  poli- 
cies, through  its  expenditures  of  money 
around  the  country  on  various  and  sun- 
dry programs,  has  promoted  the  con- 
suming of  prime  agricultural  land  by 
concrete,  by  buildings,  and  by  many 
other  things.  The  problem  is  not  State 
and  local  governments.  The  problem  is 
the  Federal  Government  itself. 

We  Members  of  Congress,  being  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, ought  to,  by  and  of  ourselves, 
be  able  to  solve  a  problem  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  causes  without  resort- 
ing to  land-use  planning,  without  the 
queries  about  intervening  with  State  and 
local  government,  because  we  are  the 
cause  of  the  problem — ^the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  for  in- 
stance, extending  sewerlines  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  city,  causing  industries 
to  be  built  on  prime  agricultural  land, 
or  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
bringing  a  rural  industrial  development 
park  on  prime  agricultural  land.  That 
does  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  land- 
use  planning.  ThaX  does  not  deal  with 
the  subject  of  preserving  private  prop- 
erty rights.  That  does  not  deal  with  the 
subject  of  State  and  local  government 
involvement  with  prime  agricultural 
land  or  land-use  planning.  That  is  a 
problem  caused  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  that  you  and  I  can  solve  and 
if  you  and  I  cannot  solve  it  no  other  biU 
we  can  pass  is  going  to  solve  it. 

So  if  we  are  interested  in  preserving 
prime  agricultural  land  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflQce.  through  their  re- 
ports, and  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts,  through  their 
testimony  to  our  committee  on  this  bill, 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
main  culprit,  why  do  we  not  zero  in  on 
that  problem  and  solve  it  and  not  have 
some  smokescreen  legislation  that  is  go- 
ing to  divert  attention  from  the  main 
problem  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
process? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  lead- 
ers in  this  area  in  this  Congress  to  get  to 
the  source  of  the  problem  and  not  divert 
attention  from  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Panetta)  . 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2551,  the 
Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act  of  1980. 
My  amendment  defines  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitment to  and  involvement  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Nation's  precious  farm- 
land. It  Is  supported  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  the  National  Con- 
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ference  of  State  Legislatures  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  It  is  essential  to 
a  meaningfiil  effort  to  address  this  seri- 
ous problem  that  we  establish  a  policy  to 
guide  the  actions  of  the  single  largest 
converter  of  agricultural  land  to  nonag- 
ricultural  uses — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

My  amendment  states  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage cooperation  with  State  and  lo- 
cal government  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving our  Nation's  agricultural  land.  It 
directs  the  use  of  existing  procedures  for 
notifying  and  consulting  with  State  and 
local  government  regarding  Federal  ac- 
tions likely  to  result  in  the  loss  of  agri- 
cultural land.  It  requires  that  such  Fed- 
eral actions  be  consistent  with  the  agri- 
cultural land  preservation  efforts  of  lo- 
cal and  State  government.  Finally,  it 
limits  standing  to  challenge  such  Fed- 
eral actions  to  those  State  and  commu- 
nities directly  affected. 

As  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  are  well  aware,  the 
question  of  defining  Federal  policy  in 
this  area  was  one  of  major  concern  and 
debate  in  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure diuing  markup.  The  legitimate  con- 
cerns that  were  expressed  reached  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  There  were 
those  who  argued  strongly  for  greater 
accountability  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  who  proposed  meas- 
ures ranging  from  a  complete  review  and 
rewrite  of  existing  Federal  rules  and 
regulations  to  the  implementation  of  a 
new  procedure  for  assessing  the  impact 
of  all  proposed  Federal  actions  on  agri- 
cultural land  conversion.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  those 
who  quite  forcefully  argued  that  such 
measures  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  lead  to  endless 
litigation,  paperwork,  and  increased 
Federal  bureaucracy.  In  the  end  the  lat- 
ter argument  won  out  and  the  committee 
voted  to  eliminate  the  provisions  I  just 
mentioned. 

In  doing  so,  however,  the  committee 
also  eliminated  any  requirement  for  Fed- 
eral accountability  for  its  actions  re- 
sulting in  agricultural  land  conversion 
In  effect,  the  bill  we  have  reported  to  the 
House  IS  essentially  a  study  and  demon- 
stration bill.  U  we  are  serious  about  pre- 
serving our  Nation's  agricultural  land  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of 
requinng  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
accountable  for  its  actions.  But  we  must 
do  so  in  a  responsible  manner,  utihzing 
existing  procedure  and  limiting  the  po- 
tential for  creating  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  Federal  action. 

Throughout  this  debate,  it  has  re- 
mained clear  that  the  underlying  objec- 
tive of  all  parties  is  essentially  the 
same— to  meaningfully  address  the 
rundamental  problem  of  the  loss  of  our 
Nation's  most  precious  and  vital  re- 
source, its  farmland.  There  is  an  over- 
riding realization  today  that  the  seem- 
ingly boundless  frontier  of  yesteryear  is 
no  longer  a  reality  and  that  the  land 
upon  which  we  depend  for  sustenance 
and  life  is  a  finite  resource  that  must  be 
preserved  for  ourselves  and  for  human- 
ity. It  is  this  realization  that  brings  us 
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together  in  support  of  the  idea  behind 
this  legislation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  address  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  essential  issue  that  we  must 
resolve  today.  The  two  fundamental 
principles  that  set  the  boundaries  for 
our  actions  are  the  strong  constitutional 
prohibitions  against  federally  imposed 
land  use  restrictions  over  States  and 
localities  and  the  national  interest  in 
preserving  our  Nation's  farmland.  We 
must,  therefore,  adopt  a  policy  to  pre- 
serve agricultural  land  and  to  insure 
that  Federal  actions  are  consistent  with 
the  land  preservation  practices  and  poli- 
cies of  State  and  local  government.  That 
is  precisely  what  my  amendment  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

It  states  a  policy  of  cooperation,  noti- 
fication, and  consultation  with  State 
and  local  government  on  all  Federal  ac- 
tions likely  to  result  in  the  loss  of  agri- 
cultural land.  By  stipulating  that  this 
notification  and  consultation  shall  take 
place  via  the  procedure  established  in 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
we  obviate  the  need  for  establishing  yet 
another  mechanism  for  reviewing  Fed- 
eral actions. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968,  which  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  mechanism  for  consultation  and 
notification  in  other  pieces  of  legislation, 
is  a  means  by  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment influence  Federal  actions  to 
conform  to  local  objectives.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has,  in  circular 
A-95,  outlined  the  procedure  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Communi- 
ties and  States  throughout  the  Nation 
are  familiar  with  and  accustom  to  the  A- 
95  process  and  will  be  able  to  effectively 
utilize  it  in  exercising  their  rights  un- 
der this  new  legislation. 

In  addition  to  requiring  that  Federal 
actions  be  consistent  with  the  agricul- 
tural land  preservation  efforts  to  State 
and  local  government,  my  amendment 
provides  to  the  States  and  locaUties  the 
right  to  challenge  in  the  courts  the  con- 
sistence of  Federal  actions.  This  provi- 
sion works  both  to  preserve  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  States  and  communities 
to  seek  enforcement  of  their  own  agri- 
cultural land  protection  policies,  and  to 
prevent  Utigation  brought  by  those  who 
simply  seek  another  means  of  blockine 
Federal  activities. 

My  amendment  is  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  this  most  difficult  problem  It 
addresses  the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  by  most  of  the  participants  in 
the  discussion  on  this  matter.  While  It 
gives  a  policy  direction  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  it  also  protects 
the  rights  of  States  and  localities  to 
make  land  use  determinations.  It  uti- 
lizes existing  procedures  to  avoid  costly 
and  burdensome  bureaucracy.  It  pro- 
vides protection  from  the  kind  of  ob- 
structionist litigation  we  have  experi- 
enced in  recent  years. 

The  irreversible  loss  of  prime  agricul- 
tural land  Is  a  problem  that  has  vital 
consequences  for  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Unless  we  take  ac- 
tion now,  we  will  undoubtedly  witness  in 
the  balance  of  our  lifetimes  the  further 
dwindling  and  destruction  of  the  most 


precious  source  of  our  Nation's  real 
wealth  and  well-being.  We  are  at  a 
unique  moment  in  history  that  presents 
us  with  the  rare  opportunity  to  strike  a 
new  balance  in  our  policies.  A  balance 
borne  of  the  realization  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  protect  and  preserve  our  Nation's 
food-producing  capacity.  We  cannot 
shrink  from  this  responsibility.  We  must 
take  action  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Land  Protection  Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill  and  I  com- 
mend its  sponsor,  Congressman  Jim  Jef- 
fords, along  with  all  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  This 
is  much-needed  legislation  that  will  aug- 
ment the  national  agricultural  lands 
study  to  take  into  account  serious  Issues 
relating  to  the  conversion  of  agricultural 
land  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

Since  we  are  a  largely  urban  society, 
many  of  us  may  ask:  In  a  country  as  big 
and  rich  as  America,  why  should  we  be 
concerned  if  the  total  acreage  of  agricul- 
tural land  is  declining?  ITie  seriousness 
of  the  threat  posed  by  current  trends  of 
vanishing  agricultural  land  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  a  few  excerpts  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Washington  correspond- 
ent George  Anthan  that  appeared  last 
July  in  the  Des  Moines  Register: 

Every  time  a  baby  Is  born  In  the  United 
States,  agriculture  loses  I1/3  acres  of  crop- 
land. The  connection  Is  not  direct — It  Is  a 
mathematical  comparison  of  population  and 
land-loss  trends — but  It  dramatizes  a  prob- 
lem: Our  population  Is  growing,  our  available 
farm  land  Is  shrinking,  and  our  per  acre  crop 
yields  are  leveling  off. 

Anthan  goes  on  to  list  the  following 
projections  for  the  year  2000  if  current 
agricultural  land  losses  continue  and  if 
the  Congress  persists  in  ignoring  the 
situation: 

First.  All  food  produced  in  the  United 
States  will  be  consumed  here. 

Second.  Consumer  food  prices  will  be 
pushed  sharply  upward.  This  will  be  a 
"real"  price  increase,  not  just  an  "infla- 
tion" increase. 

Third.  Pood  exports  no  longer  will  be 
available  to  help  offset  massive  trade 
deficits  such  as  payments  for  foreign  oil. 
This  almost  certainly  would  have  a  ma- 
jor negative  effect  on  our  national 
economy. 

Fourth.  The  himgry  people  of  other 
nations  will  be  on  their  own  for  food 
supplies. 

Often  it  occurs  to  me  that  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  our  Nation's  current 
energy  woes  was  the  failure  of  past  Con- 
gresses to  foresee  and  alert  the  American 
people  to  foreboding  trends  with  regard 
to  the  production,  marketing,  and  con- 
sumption of  oil  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
Let  us  make  sure  that  this  Congress  does 
not  repeat  past  mistakes. 

America's  agricultural  land  is  a  nat- 
ural resource  of  profound  national  and 
international  importance.  This  land  en- 
ables our  people  to  be  among  the  best 
fed  in  the  world  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
generously  contribute  more  than  any 
other  nation  toward  fighting  world  hun- 
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ger.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection and  wise  use  of  this  precious  nat- 
ural resource.  Passage  of  H.R.  2551  would 
be  a  promising  step  toward  that  worthy 
goal. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
losing  over  3  million  acres  of  agricultural 
land  each  year.  In  my  own  State  of  Geor- 
gia 140,000  acres  per  year  of  agricultural 
land  were  converted  to  office  buildings, 
shopping  centers,  parking  lots,  and  in- 
dustrial parks,  between  1967  and  1977. 
Perhaps  another  140,000  acres  of  farm- 
land were  lost  each  year  because  of  de- 
velopment patterns  which  isolate  acre- 
age and  make  farming  impractical.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wake  up  20  years  from 
now  and  find  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
farmland  to  feed  our  people  and  others 
who  depend  on  American  agriculture. 
And  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  wake  up 
and  find  that  the  Federal  Government 
did  nothing  to  prevent  excessive  conver- 
sion of  land  from  agricultural  use  and 
may  in  fact  have  encouraged  the  trend. 

This  is  why  we  must  act  now  to  pass 
this  legislation.  The  National  Agricul- 
tural Lands  Study  and  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
lend  States  and  locaUties  the  assistance 
and  support  they  need  in  dealing  with 
this  problem.  The  NALS  study  and  the 
demonstration  projects  would  enable  us 
to  not  only  identify  the  problems  of  pre- 
venting excessive  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural land,  but  to  test  new  approaches 
and  improve  on  current  approaches  to 
solving  this  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bin  recognizes 
that  State  and  local  governments  alone 
have  responsibility  for  developing  and 
carrying  our  agricultural  land  protection 
programs  in  cooperation  with  landown- 
ers. The  demonstration  projects  would  be 
funded  by  matching  grants  and  would  be 
completely  voluntary.  H.R.  2551  ex- 
pressly prohibits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  diminishing  the  existing  au- 
thority of  States  and  local  governments 
and  from  acquiring  any  interest  in  land 
by  virtue  of  the  fimds  appropriated  for 
the  demonstration  program.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  will  insure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acts  responsibly  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  governments  at- 
tempting to  reverse  the  serious  trend  of 
farmland  conversion. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
contributions  to  this  country  which  have 
been  made  by  American  agriculture. 
American  farmers  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
panding production  per  acre  to  feed  all 
of  our  people  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Agricultural  production  helps  our 
balance  of  trade  and  will  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  energy  develop- 
ment. As  the  share  of  U.S.-grown  crops 
going  abroad  has  risen  from  one-fifth  to 
one-third,  a  record  agricultural  trade 
surplus  of  $15.8  billion  has  helped  to  off- 
set the  deficit  in  nonfarm  products. 

In  spite  of  these  successes  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  increasing  demands  of 
American  agriculture  for  grain  to  pro- 
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duce  alcohol  fuel  and  for  Increased  sup- 
plies of  wood  to  replace  our  traditional 
sources  of  petroleum  fuel.  To  do  this  we 
can  try  to  increase  the  yield  of  land  in 
production.  We  can  irrigate  dryland,  we 
can  drain  wetland,  we  can  fertilize  [>oor 
soil,  and  we  can  develop  faster  growing 
crops.  But,  we  cannot  replace  the  most 
important  factor.  We  cannot  replace 
the  land  that  is  lost  to  development.  I 
urge  you  to  protect  that  land  and  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  real- 
ize that  the  time  of  the  day  is  late  and 
we  wonder  somewhat  the  utility  of  the 
general  debate  at  this  hour,  but  I  certain- 
ly do  want  to  raise  some  points  and  to 
make  a  dry  run  on  what  hopefully  may 
be  more  persuasive  tomorrow. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  issues 
facing  the  country  and  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  is  the  basic  strength  of  the 
country.  If  we  fail  to  preserve  the  prime 
agricultural  land,  we  may  not  have  the 
same  standard  of  living  for  the  country  as 
we  have  today. 

To  emphasize  that,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  people  who  appeared  before 
our  committee,  the  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and,  particular- 
ly, the  first  gentleman  who  appeared,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Conservation, 
Research,  and  Education,  who  brought 
this  very  point  out.  I  quote  him: 

The  retention  of  America's  prime  farm- 
lands in  production  may  well  be  the  most  Im- 
portant land  resource  Issue  to  face  this  Na- 
tion now  or  In  the  future. 
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He  goes  on  to  say : 

For  many  reasons — economic,  social,  envi- 
ronment— we  must  place  our  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  Nation's  prime  farmland  at 
the  top  of  our  priority  list. 

Secretary  Bergland  emi^asized  and 
gave  one  of  the  most  stirring  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  principles  involved  with 
the  bill  and  then  of  course  came  out, 
because  of  OMB's  problems  with  it,  in 
opposition,  but  he  emphasized  this. 

ITie  GAO  report  demonstrates  how 
seriously  the  States  had  been  affected 
and  points  out  that  some  States  lost  over 
50  percent  of  their  prime  agricultural 
land. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  couple  of 
charts.  Anyone  who  just  looks  at  them 
will  recognize  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  will  have  a  serious  problem. 
The  first  chart  shows  that  what  we  have 
right  now  with  our  cropland  in  reserve, 
with  the  green  line,  and  then  it  demon- 
strates what  our  trend  is  with  respect 
to  our  needs  for  domestic  consumption 
and  exports. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  green  line 
going  down  and  the  red  one  rising  rather 
significantly,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
problem  in  the  mid-early  1980's.  If  we 
take  and  add  to  that  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  world  is  increasing 
by  50  percent,  we  have  a  serious 
problem. 

One  witness  testified  that  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  produce  as  much  food  in  this 


world  as  has  been  produced  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  He  realizes  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  have  the  farmland. 
Not  only  will  we  be  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tremendous  economic  advan- 
tages that  this  coimtry  can  have  by 
increasing  our  exports,  but  we  will  not 
be  able  to  feed  our  own  people.  Another 
thing  that  will  happen  if  we  do  not  act 
is  a  proUem  which  is  occurring  all  over 
the  country,  but  in  little  dribs  and  drabs. 
That  is  the  problem  of  a  httle  loss  here 
and  a  little  loss  there.  When  you  add 
it  all  together,  you  come  up  with  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  loss. 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  went  out  and  asked 
people  around  the  country  who  were 
involved  with  these  problems  about  the 
significance  of  the  problem. 

This  chart  indicates  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  from  the  public  response. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  a  serious 
problem  in  the  coimtry. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  coun- 
try, in  addition  to  the  fact  we  are  going 
to  be  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of 
exports  if  we  do  not  do  something,  is  the 
fact  that  food  costs  will  rise. 

If  the  Members  are  concerned  about 
infiation;  if  the  Members  think  the  cost 
of  food  is  high  now;  they  should  just  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  statistics  which 
show  the  impact  when  we  move  from 
our  prime  agricultural  land  to  our  mar- 
ginal land. 

The  cost  of  production  is  three  times 
greater  on  marginal  land  than  it  Is  on 
prime  land.  If  we  are  forced  off  the  prime 
lands  by  converting  them,  then  you  are 
going  to  have  tremendous  increases  In 
food  cost  in  the  years  ahead. 

Fertilizer  costs  are  also  increasing.  If 
you  go  to  your  marginal  land,  you  have  to 
dramatically  increase  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. 

If  the  Members  are  interested  at  all 
in  food  costs  and  inflation,  they  should 
be  more  concerned  about  the  f  utiu%  than 
you  are  concerned  now. 

As  pointed  out,  this  bill  does  not  do 
anything  dramatic  or  drastic.  Some  of  us 
wish  it  did.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  believes  while  we  have  time  left,  and 
we  have  just  about  sufficient  time  left,  to 
get  the  kind  of  action  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  we  need,  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  it  and  see  if  we  can  solve  it 
as  this  bill  proposes.  I  think  we  can. 
But  we  can  only  do  it  if  we  provide  the 
kind  of  coordinated  efforts  necessary  to 
help  the  State  and  local  governments  to 
find  the  answers.  The  Farm  Bureau  sup- 
ported that  provision  of  the  bill  when 
they  originally  testified  early  last  year. 
They  came  out  and  said  they  liked  the 
demonstration  projects.  They  were  In 
favor  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  So  there  Is  recogni- 
tion that  something  has  to  be  done. 
What  this  biU  attempts  to  do  is  utilize 
the  time  left  to  find  the  answers  where 
they  should  be  found,  at  State  and  local 
levels. 
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It  does  not  do  anything  to  establish 
national  land  use  planning.  I  am  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  national  land  use 
planning  and  would  not  support  the  bill 
if  that  were  what  the  bill  would  do. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  offering  an  amendment  to 
strengthen  what  must  be  done  to  bring 
the  Federal  Government  under  control. 
I    support    such    an    amendment    to 
strengthen  the  bill. 
We  have  time  to  act. 
I  hope  the  Members  will  support  this 
bill,  a  modest  attempt  to  do  it  in  a  rea- 
sonable fashion.  As  I  already  mentioned, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  this  Nation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2551.  the  Agricultural  Land  Protec- 
tion Act.  legislation  designed  to  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Na- 
tion's trend  toward  diminishing  agricul- 
tural land.  I  want  to  commend  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Family  Farms  Rural  Development  and 
Special  Studies,  Mr.  Nolan,  for  the  lead- 
ership they  have  shown  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  entire  body  today 
The  conversion  of  agricultural  land  to 
nonagricultural  uses  has  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  the  welfare  of  our  agricultural 
community.  According  to  Soil  Conserva- 
tlOTi  Service  figures,  a  total  area  In  ex- 
cess of  3  million  acres  of  agricultural 
land  is  taken  out  of  production  annuaUy. 
H.R.  2551  attempts  to  halt  this  trend 
through  a  number  of  different  measures 
to  insure  that  proper  consideration  is 
given  to  the  effects  of  Government  policy 
on  this  loss  of  prime  agricultural  land. 

It  Is  because  of  this  trend  toward  the 
loss  of  prime  agricultural  cropland  to 
urbanization  that  the  provision  in  this 
legislation  that  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  complete  an  analysis  of 

r^J?™*'*™  becomes  all  the  more 
important. 

foS=if^?l**°"'  *^*f  legislation  has  the 
foresight  to  recognize  the  fact  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  the  best  judge 

ant^^H  *  '^  .u^*^  *"  *helr  areas  by 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  demonstration  projecte 
with  matching  funds  from  State  S 

protcT^?*"-.'^"^  demonstration 
m^i^  *i"  ^^^  **  "®^  »"d  innovative 

s'2?c^ui?uSrLr  ^  ^^  -^-*-^^- 

fS?  rJv^*'  legislation  forbids  the 
Federal  Government  from  getting  into 
the  business  of  holding  land  as  a  resul? 
of  the  demonstration  projects.  Not  only 
does  It  prohibit  this,  but  the  authore  of 
oroiiff''^"?.''  have  assured  me  ?ha 
sion^f^K°"^*""*"«^  ^y""'^  the  conclu- 
nh/li^  *  ®^^^.'"°"^*'"^"°"  Proiect  must 
obtain  funds  from  non-Federal  soured 
Mr  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  has  earned  the  support  of  mX 
respected   organizations.    X   NatToS 

?^ounS'°";.!^"  ''""°"^'  Asso^Son 
Of    Counties,    the    League    of    Women 

Voters  and  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation to  mention  a  few,  have  all  given 


their  endorsement  to  this  Important  leg- 
islation. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  act  expedi- 
tiously and  approve  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
for  fighting  as  hard  and  effectively  as  he 
has  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
I  recognize  that  the  main  objection  to 
this  kind  of  legislation  arises  from  those 
who  fear  that  It  is  an  effort  at  Federal 
land  use  planning. 

There  seems  to  be  something  that  au- 
tomatically frightens  people  at  this  kind 
of  a  concept,  and  it  is  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  Federal  land  use  legislation  or  land 
planning  legislation.  It  Is  an  effort  to 
meet  a  very  serious  problem,  the  dimi- 
nution of  agricultural  land,  which  is 
going  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  us  in 
the  years  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  land  use 
planning.  I  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  recognize  it  is 
not  the  planning  but  who  does  the  plan- 
ning that  is  the  problem. 

I  do  not  personally  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  involved 
in  making  land  use  planning  decisions 
for  individuals  or  for  States  or  for  local 
government;  however,  I  encourage  it, 
and  the  House  has  repeatedly  voted 
strongly  for  better,  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  plan  the  land 
which  it  itself  controls.  This  is  enlight- 
ened stewardship,  not  authoritarian 
planning,  when  it  is  done  by  the  person 
who  should  be  responsible,  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  political 
career,  I  have  been  involved  in  trying  to 
upgrade  the  kind  of  land  use  planning 
done  at  these  levels,  where  it  is  appro- 
priate to  do  it. 

Now  let  me  make  just  one  point  in  the 
short  time  that  I  have  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  pro- 
tection of  prime  agricultural  land  is  im- 
portant not  only  because  of  the  vital 
importance  of  prime  agricultural  land 
to  the  future  of  this  country,  but  because 
the  protection  of  that  land  forces  those 
who  are  engaged  in  urbanization  of  land 
and  those  who  control  the  urbanization 
of  land  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of 
planning  for  the  development  of  cities 
and  counties,  and  we  have  seen  this  occur 
in  California  time  after  time. 
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Today  the  course  of  development  is 
to  bury  your  mistakes  and  move  out  and 
take  over  the  next  piece  of  cheap  farm- 
land. If  you  cannot  do  that,  you  will  be 
forced  to  do  a  better  job  of  planning  to 
use  the  land  that  is  available  in  the 
urban  centers.    I  think  this  might  do 


more,  this  kind  of  legislation,  in  pro- 
tecting agricultural  land,  might  do  more 
to  improve  urban  land  planning  than 
anything  else  that  this  Congress  could 
do. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Stenholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  do  so  not  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  problem.  So  many 
speakers  have  eloquently  described  the 
problem  of  the  loss  of  farmland  through- 
out the  United  States.  But  I  object  to 
this  bill,  and  I  oppose  this  bill  strenu- 
ously for  two  main  reasons.  One  reason 
is  the  $64.8  million  provided  for  studies 
in  revenue  sharing  with  State  govern- 
ments. Basically  we  are  sharing  moneys 
we  do  not  have  on  a  Federal  level.  I 
find  it  very  Ironic  that  we  continue  to 
say  that  we  must  solve  problems  for 
State  and  local  governments  with  funds 
we  do  not  have. 

Second,  I  object  to  this  bill  because 
no  matter  how  you  sugar-coat  it,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  Federal  land-use  plan- 
ning. It  is  a  beginning  step,  because 
many  of  the  arguments  that  I  have  heard 
for  the  small  amount  of  funds,  and  the 
fact  that  we  must  do  these  things  to  as- 
sist local  and  State  governments,  if  we 
really  and  truly  believe  what  we  are 
saying  in  regard  to  the  need  for  these 
funds,  then  we  must  recognize  that  this 
is  a  small  step  in  the  door  for  what  will 
eventually  be  Federal  land-use  planning. 
We  do  have  a  problem  with  the  loss 
of  farmland.  No  one  can  argue  with  that. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  place  to  start 
solving  this  is  at  the  local  level.  I  do  not 
in  my  district  or  in  the  State  of  Texas  yet 
hear  a  hue  and  cry  from  those  local 
neoDle  that  have  demanded  this  of  us 
from  a  local  property  owner  standpoint. 
So  I  will  object  to  this  bill  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  and  save  this  $64.8  mil- 
lion. But.  better  yet,  stop  us  from  be- 
ginning Federal  land-use  planning. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  . 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  It  seems 
to  me  from  the  speakers  I  have  heard 
here  that  it  somewhat  depends  upon  how 
close  you  are  to  the  problem  as  to  how 
much  you  think  the  oroblem  is  really 
of  concern  to  the  Nation. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  has  been 
said  here  about  the  need  to  preserve 
crop  land,  but  I  think  there  is  something 
more  important,  there  is  something 
needed  here  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  individuals  to  keep 
their  farms.  In  large  part,  the  Federsd 
Government  has  moved  us  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  over  the  years, 
and  Individuals  are  be<ng  encouraged  to 
sell  their  farms  for  development,  par- 
ticularly close  to  urban  areas.  I  think  we 
need  a  commitment  to  those  individuals 
to  say  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  begin  to  turn  things  around, 
and  that  Is  what  this  bill  represents. 

It  breaks  your  heart  up  in  my  area  to 
see  the  Amish  community  in  my  area 
try  to  bid  together  as  a  group  to  keep  a 
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developer  from  taking  a  prime  farm  and 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  do  so  because  of 
the  taxes  the  Federal  Government  im- 
poses. I  think  it  is  high  time  we  recog- 
nized the  Federal  Government  is  part  of 
the  problem,  as  even  the  opponents  to 
this  legislation  admit,  and  say  It  Is  time 
the  Federal  Government  made  a  com- 
mitment in  the  other  direction.  This  bill 
makes  that  kind  of  commitment,  but  it 
leaves  it  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  to  how  they  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  land,  not  only  from  residential 
and  industrial  encroachment,  but  also 
from  Federal  controls. 

Also  I  think  we  have  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  look  at  what  the  public  is  saying. 
In  a  recent  Lou  Harris  poll  53  percent 
of  the  public  were  saying  that  they  think 
good  farmland  is  being  eaten  up  and 
that  something  should  be  done.  So  the 
first  step  is  to  find  out  just  how  extensive 
the  problem  is.  And  out  where  the  prob- 
lem is  and  where  it  occurs  most  seriously, 
and  what  tools  are  available  to  local  and 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  it. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about  and 

1  think  it  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Erdahl) 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  admit  that  it  Is 
not  perfect,  we  have  heard  that  today, 
but  then  I  guess  few  bills  we  try  to  pass 
are. 

This  bill  is  dealing  with  a  very  real 
problem.  I  want  to  recite  the  statistics 
we  have  heard  about  agricultural  land, 
prime  agricultural  land  being  paved 
over,  built  over,  taken  out  of  production 
forever.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  as  our 
forebears  came  to  this  country  they 
found  forests  that  could  never  be  de- 
pleted, they  foimd  mines  that  could 
never  be  dug  out,  and  they  found  oil 
wells  that  could  never  be  pumped  dry. 
Yet  we  have  come  to  realize  in  the  last 
couple  of  decades  that  we  do  live  in  a 
world  with  finite  resources. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  precious  re- 
sources we  have  in  this  country  Is  our 
prime  agricultural  land.  I  think  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  wealth  of  this  country 
is  not  found  at  Fort  Knox;  it  is  in  that 
fragile  8  and  10  inches  of  topsoil  we 
find  in  our  fertile  farms  from  coast  to 
coast  and  from  border  to  border  in  this 
great  Nation. 

So  I  hope  we  do  have  bitmrtisan  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  We  recognize,  I  think, 
while  there  is  some  reservation  in  even 
my  mind,  it  deals  with  the  proper  con- 
cerns of  local  and  State  authorities,  and 

1  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Akaka)  . 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  his  efforts  in  sup- 
porting the  bill,  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  for  his 
work  for  over  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation.  Since  we  first  started 
working  on  this  legislation  in  1978,  the 
situation  has  worsened.  The  time  to  act 


to  preserve  what  remains  of  our  Na- 
tion's farmland  is  now. 

In  Hawaii,  development  is  a  fact  of  life. 
The  economic  gains  the  State  enjoyed 
have  resulted  from  commensurate  indus- 
trial growth.  The  growth  in  the  tourist 
industry  in  the  last  10  years  has  been 
dramatic,  and  we  can  expect  continued 
growth  in  the  future.  The  State  depends, 
to  a  large  extent,  on  this  industry  and 
the  continuing  development  that  is  part 
of  it.  However,  in  Hawaii,  we  have  long 
been  proud  of  our  agriculture  as  well.  In 
my  State,  62  acres  is  a  huge  amount,  and 
many  vegetable  farmers  subsist  on  what 
seems  to  the  mainland  observers  to  be 
tiny  acreage.  Development  and  agricul- 
ture are  often  at  odds,  and  it  is  agricul- 
ture that  too  often  loses.  This  bill  would 
go  a  long  way  to  restoring  that  balance. 

Between  1967  and  1977,  6,000  acres  per 
year  of  agricultural  land  were  converted 
to  urban,  builtup,  rural  transportation 
and  water.  Of  this  amount,  2,000  were 
prime  farmland  before  conversion.  Again, 
this  is  a  State  where  land  is  counted  in 
single  acres  and  not  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands. On  the  Island  of  Kauai  at  this 
moment,  10  farmers  stand  ready  to  di- 
vide a  parcel  of  62  acres.  Ihis  land  was 
previously  owned  by  a  developer,  and 
public  outcry  against  a  rezoning  of  this 
land  from  agricultural  to  developmental 
stopped  the  loss  of  this  land.  The  reason 
why  these  10  farmers  place  such  great 
stock  in  6-acre  plots  is  that  there  is  no 
other  choice.  Land  comes  at  a  premium, 
and  the  chance  to  farm  their  own  land 
may  never  come  again.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion that  the  bill  is  aimed  for. 

This  bill  serves  notice  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognizes  the  serious 
implications  caused  by  loss  of  farmlands 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
take  proper  steps  to  gather  information, 
provided  for  demonstration  projects  and 
set  limitations  on  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  permit  State  and  local 
governments  to  participate  in  agricul- 
ture land  protection  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Gentlemen,  we  will  hear  arguments 
today  that  this  bill  is  too  expensive  In 
these  times  of  fiscal  restraint.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  do  anything  more 
expensive  than  to  allow  our  agricultural 
lands  to  disappear. 

Let  us  do  something  substantive  about 
our  disappearing  agricultural  land  and 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ratchford)  . 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  2551,  the  Agricultural  Land  Protec- 
tion Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  offer  their  full  support  to 
this  effort  to  preserve  American  farm- 
land. 

The  current  data  on  the  loss  of  prime 
agricultural  land  in  our  Nation  is  deeply 
alarming.  National  estimates  indicate 
that  about  over  1  million  acres  of  prime 
farmland  is  lost  each  year  to  develop- 
ment activities,  and  can  never  again  be 
returned  to  productive  agricultural  use. 


This  trend  Is  particularly  disturbing  in 
the  Northeast,  where  sl^rocketing  de- 
velopment values  often  force  farmland 
owners  to  sell  their  property  for  conver- 
sion to  commercial  or  residential  use. 
With  the  reserve  of  prime  farmland  rap- 
idly dwindling,  we  cannot  act  too  quickly 
to  halt  this  uncontrolled  development 
process. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  offers 
a  sound  approach  to  the  problem  of 
farmland  preservation.  H.R.  2551  au- 
thorizes $60  million  In  demonstration 
grants  over  a  3 -year  period  to  support 
State  and  IcKal  experiments  in  agricul- 
tural land  protection.  The  bill  also  con- 
tinues and  expands  upon  current  Federal 
studies  on  this  serious  problem,  without 
blocking  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
problem  in  this  Congress.  Finally,  the 
legislation  includes  the  necessary  pro- 
tections to  insure  that  Federal  support 
does  not  infringe  upon  State  and  local 
control  of  land  use,  or  State  and  local 
rights  and  responsibilities  regarding 
current  property  rights. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  Agricultural  Land  Pro- 
tection Act  is  of  special  interest,  because 
it  responds  to  a  challenge  which  the 
State  has  already  addressed  in  innova- 
tive legislation  enacted  by  the  Connec- 
ticut General  Assembly.  Using  an  ap- 
proach based  on  the  purchase  of  devel- 
opment rights  to  agricultural  land,  one 
of  the  main  options  provided  for  imder 
this  Federal  legislation,  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  now  provided  revenue 
bond  financing  totaling  $7  million 
which  promises  to  save  as  many  as  5,000 
acres  in  the  State  from  nonagricultural 
development.  Under  the  guidance  of  an 
advisory  board,  and  relying  on  a  land  use 
appraisal  system  already  in  place  In  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  this  new  Connecticut 
law  offers  an  exciting  solution  to  farm- 
land preservation  which  is  being  viewed 
by  other  States  as  a  model  for  applica- 
tion across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction serves  as  the  backbone  of  our 
national  economy  and  our  national  her- 
itage. The  bill  before  us  will  insure  that 
the  economic  forces  of  the  future  do  not 
obscure  the  past,  and  that  we  will  not 
face  a  heavy  reliance  on  imported  food 
in  1990  as  we  now  face  a  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  in  1980. 1  am  proud  that  Con- 
necticut has  offered  some  leadership  to 
the  Congress  in  this  important  area,  and 
I  enthusiastically  endorse  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Jeffords  and  the  Agricultural 
Committee  in  moving  forward  to  pre- 
serve our  agricultural  lands  for  the  com- 
ing generations. 

n  1900 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Stockman)  . 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  oDposlti<Hi  to  the  bill.  I  do 
not  do  so  because  I  think  it  Is  some  in- 
sidious Federal  plot  to  Impose  authori- 
tarian land  use  planning  on  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  Is  pretty 
Innocuous.  It  is  a  little  study  and  experi- 
mental demonstration  money.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  quarrel  with  tills,  but 
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I  tend  to  be  a  believer  In  Bert  Lance's 
view  of  public  policy,  which  says.  "If  It 
ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 

I  would  suggest,  after  listening  to  the 
debate  and  reading  the  material  mi  be- 
half of  this  measure,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  has  proved  the  premise 
established,  that  somehow  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  farmland  and  we  need  to  even 
initiate  the  beginning  of  a  program  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  And  the  situation 
rather  ironic.  Here  we  are  today,  this 
weelc,  with  a  bill  on  the  floor  from  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  premised 
CHI  the  view  that  farmland  is  inexorably 
being  exhausted,  disappearing;  the 
studies  in  the  committee  tend  to  show 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  farmland 
shortage.  But  next  month  or  the  month 
after  we  are  going  to  have  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent biU  from  the  same  committee 
which  will  propose  action  for  set-asides 
on  feed  and  feed  grains  on  the  grounds 
that  we  have  an  excess,  a  surplus  of 
farmland,  and  therefore  we  need  to  deal 
with  that  situation. 

I  know  the  answer  that  the  committee 
will  give  me  is  that,  "You  are  confusing 
the  short  run  with  the  long  run.  Yes,  we 
have  a  surplus  of  acreage  today,  but  that 
is  only  a  temporary  condition,  and  in 
the  long  run  we  have  got  to  take  these 
protective  and  preventive  steps." 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  long  run  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sequence  of  short  runs,  and  for 
the  last  40  years  the  condition  in  the 
agricultural  sector  has  been  that  we  have 
had  an  excess  or  surplus  of  farmland 
despite  all  this  farmland  that  has  been 
paved  over;  despite  the  steady  encroach- 
ments of  developers  which  remains  per- 
sistently. We  have  had  excess  acres,  and 
that  is  why  we  have  had  to  have  a  farm 
bill  every  couple  of  years,  and  farm 
profits  are  much  higher  than  40  years 
ago,  and  real  prices  are  lower.  Why  does 
this  happen?  The  answer  provides  the 
key  to  understanding  why  we  do  not  need 
this  legislation.  The  answer  is  that  we 
have  had  this  persistent  surplus  in  the 
last  40  years,  despite  the  3  million  acres 
disappearing  every  year,  because  tech- 
nology has  changed.  Fifty  years  ago  we 
used  100  million  acres  a  year  to  grow 
fodder,  to  feed  draft  animals.  The  draft 
animals  have  disappeared.  The  land  Is 
opened  up  to  produce  com  for  human 
consumption.  The  fact  is  that  In  yields 
for  this  year  we  are  going  to  produce  a 
li  *^,?.""*  °'  com—B  billion  bushels 
on  •70  mlUlon  acres  of  land,  a  yield  of  100 

Ji^  f'!/^'"  ^"^-  ^^  ^^  had  the  yield  In 
effect  30  years  ago.  we  would  need  200 
acres  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
corn,  but  the  yields  have  steadily  In- 
creased over  that  time. 

Third,  what  has  happened?  What  is 
considered  prime  farmland  is  not  some 
inherent-given  quality  of  land,  but 
changes  with  changing  conditions  of 
technology,  m  the  Imperial  Valley  today 
they  produce  half  a  billion  dollars  worth 
Of  farm  goods  every  year  when  that  area 
gets  2  inches  of  rain,  n  one  would 
have  gone  back  to  1900  and  asked  people 
to  classify  farmland,  they  would  never 
have   considered   it   because   it   was   a 


The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is.  to 
balance  the  merits,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  demands  of  technology  will  be.  We  do 
not  know  what  changes  of  physiology 
there  will  be.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
trend  in  yield  Increases  will  be,  but  It  will 
probably  continue  to  grow.  If  we  put  all 
these  things  together,  there  is  absolutely 
no  case  to  be  made  in  a  finite,  physical 
sense  that  we  will  be  rimning  out  of 
farmland  whether  it  is  the  year  2000  or 
any  year  thereafter. 

I  would  suggest  that  before  we  launch 
into  a  new  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
Government,  launch  into  a  program 
based  on  a  premise  that  has  not  been 
proved,  that  we  ask  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  to  prove  the  premise,  because  they 
have  not. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Oeerstar)  . 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act 
is  a  farmer-consumer-environment-for- 
eign trade  bill  all  wrapped  up  into  one. 
Rural  land  is  being  consumed  for 
highways,  housing  or  industrial  use  at 
the  rate  of  3  million  acres  a  year.  During 
the  1970's,  this  rate  of  urban  and  sub- 
urban growth  consumed  an  area  the  size 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  combined — 
43,386  square  miles. 

This  loss  of  rural  land  Includes  the  loss 
of  8  million  acres  of  prime  farmland. 

New  England  has  lost  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  its  farmland. 

Middle  Atlantic  States  have  lost  22 
percent  of  their  farmland. 

The  Midwest  has  suffered  the  loss  of  9 
percent  of  its  cropland. 

In  Minnesota,  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive farmland  in  the  country  is  lost 
each  year  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area. 
It  is  time  we  begin  to  look  seriously 
at  the  future  consequences  of  unre- 
strained suburban  growth.  TTiis  legisla- 
tion does  not  impose  Federal  con- 
straints; rather,  its  purpose  is  to  support 
State  and  local  initiatives  and  may  pre- 
vent a  need  for  drastic  Federal  action  in 
the  future. 

America's  farmland  is  a  national  re- 
source, as  much  as  national  parks,  na- 
tional forests,  and  national  wildernesses; 
it  is  a  resource  that  should  be  protected 
and  enhanced.  But  there  is  a  dilemma— 
the  right  of  individuals  to  retain  or  dis- 
pose of  his  land,  and  the  national  inter- 
est. This  legislation  balances  that  indi- 
vidual interest  against  the  national  in- 
terest and  comes  down  on  the  side  of  the 
individual  landowner,  preserving  his  op- 
tions, while  safeguarding  the  national 
Interest  in  the  productivity  of  the  land. 
The  bill  encourages  State  and  local  ini- 
tiatives and  imagination  in  devising  so- 
lutions that  fit  local  circumstances: 
Many  States  are  assessing  land  at  its 
agricultural  value,  rather  than  its  devel- 
opment potential  value.  Other  States 
have  initiated  programs  allowing  local 
government  units  to  purchase  farmland 
development  rights— to  prevent  diversion 
of  farmland  for  housing  or  commercial 
development,  and  to  protect  it  for  asri- 
cultural  development.  Agricultural  dis- 
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tricts,  farm-use  zoning,  and  capital  gains 
taxes  to  discourage  agricultural  land 
speculation,  are  other  approaches  States 
have  used  to  protect  farmland. 

The  Eighth  District  of  Minnesota 
which  I  represent,  encompasses  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  State.  The 
northernmost  reaches  of  the  district  in- 
cude  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
and  forests  in  the  coimtry.  Iron  mining, 
forest  products  industries,  and  shipping 
through  the  port  of  Duluth  are  the  major 
industries  in  the  north  and  central  part 
of  the  district. 

The  six  counties  which  stretch  south 
from  Duluth  to  the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul 
suburbs  rely  substantially  on  farming  for 
their  economic  base.  Dairy  production  is 
the  predominant  agricultural  activity.  It 
is  the  southernmost  of  these  counties — 
Anoka,  Isanti,  and  Chisago  Counties— 
which  are  now  feeling  the  impact  of 
rapid  suburban  growth.  Farms  in  this 
area  are  subject  to  an  "impermanence 
syndrome"  that  discourages  agricultural 
development  long  before  suburban  devel- 
opment begins.  It  has  been  noted  that  as 
taxes  begin  to  rise  because  of  the  devel- 
opment potential  of  farmland,  farmers 
may  be  unwilling  to  invest  in  long-term 
improvements  to  their  land.  In  addition, 
when  pockets  of  development  crop  up, 
clashes  may  ensue  between  farmers  and 
suburbanites  and  farm  support  indus- 
tries move  elsewhere  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  aggregate  effect  of  these  ac- 
tions is  a  decline  of  the  farming  sector.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  this  happening  in 
my   district   where   development   pres- 
sures on  farmland  are  increasing.  The 
loss  of  my  district's  farms  is  representa- 
tive of  a  national  problem.  Farmland  is 
being  lost  in  small  amounts  throughout 
the  country.  But  those  small  amounts 
add  up  to  3  million  acres  annually,  and  1 
million  of  those  acres  are  prime  agricul- 
tural land.  If  these  losses  continue,  we 
will  erode  our  agricultural  production 
capacity. 

The  United  States  has  been  blessed 
with  the  greatest  expanse  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  world.  Intensive  use  of  that 
land  has  helped  us  remain  self -sufficient 
in  food  production  and  to  be  a  major 
food  exporter— $34.7  billion  last  year- 
financing,  to  a  large  extent,  our  imports 
of  energy. 

We  cannot  maintain  our  agricultural 
preeminence  without  the  land.  This  bill 
is  a  major  step  toward  achieving  that 
goal. 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  dear 
colleagues,  today  before  us  a  maior  piece 
of  legislation  is  being  considered.  H.R. 
2551,  also  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Lands  Protection  Act  is  an  effort  to  hal 
and  reverse  a  trend  in  the  use  of  agricul  • 
tural  lands.  According  to  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  United  States 
loses  approximately  20.000  acres  of  its 
best  cropland  each  week,  or  1  million 
acres  in  a  year  to  nonagricultural  uses. 
We  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
detain  these  losses  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  more  we  wait,  the  more  we  will 
regret  in  the  future.  The  continuing  loss 
of  American  farmland  has  serious  impli- 
cations for  our  ability  to  produce  food  at 
reasonable  cost  for  both  export  and 
domestic  consumption. 
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Rural  areas  are  obviously  affected  by 
the  disappearance  of  farmlands  as  local 
agricultural  businesses,  that  buy  and  sell 
to  farmers,  find  that  their  markets  are 
whithering  away.  The  possible  effects  of 
the  losses  of  farmland  to  nonagricultural 
uses  has  a  good  example  in  Puerto  Rico, 
where  a  once  vigorous  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  nearly  disappeared  and  we 
have  to  import  nearly  75  percent  of  our 
food  consumption. 

I  urge  you,  fellow  Congressmen,  to  vote 
and  support  this  bill,  which  will  enable 
States  and  local  government  to  devise 
new,  effective  methods  of  protecting 
farmland.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
once  our  farmlands  are  gone,  there  will 
be  no  alternative  sources  of  food  to  which 
we  can  tum.» 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2551,  the  Agricultural  Land 
Protection  Act.  Early  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress I  enthusiastically  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  2551  because  of  my  growing 
alarm  at  the  increasing  rate  at  which 
we  are  losing  our  prime  cropland.  H.R. 
2551  will,  I  believe,  provide  a  vehicle  for 
our  State  and  local  xmits  of  government 
to  address  this  increasingly  serious  sit- 
uation. 

Certainly,  few  of  us  realize  the  extent 
of  agricultural  land  loss  taking  place. 
Twelve  square  miles  of  American  farm- 
land are  converted  to  nonagricultural 
uses  every  day.  That  amounts  to  3  million 
acres  annually.  We  have  lost  enough  of 
our  farmland  during  the  past  10  years  to 
make  up  an  area  the  s'ze  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware  combined.  According  to 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  only  35  million 
acres  of  the  potential  cropland  remaining 
in  the  United  States'  could  easily  be  put 
into  production  without  expensive  treat- 
ment to  correct  its  soil,  water,  and  slope 
deficiencies.  This  assumes  that  landown- 
ers would  be  willing  to  grow  crops  where 
there  are  now  pastures  and  woodlots. 

Not  only  are  we  losing  agricultural  land 
because  of  conversion  to  nonagricultural 
uses,  but  since  1935,  about  100  million 
acres  of  farmland  have  been  idled  be- 
cause of  soil  erosion.  The  annual  loss  of 
soil  from  U.S.  cropland  has  been  ccmserv- 
atively  estimated  to  average  about  5 
tons  per  acre.  So  in  addition  to  the  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  farmland  we  lose  each  year 
to  nonagricultural  uses,  the  equivalent  of 
another  3  million  acres  is  washed  into  our 
rivers.  As  the  present  rate  of  farmland 
loss,  our  cropland  frontier  in  this 
country  could  be  closed  within  another 
decade. 

In  the  past  the  gradual  loss  of  lands 
available  for  planting  purposes  has  been 
offset  by  the  steady  increase  in  per  acre 
yield.  In  fact,  increasingly  sophisticated 
technology,  and  a  period  of  benign 
weather,  allowed  us  to  double  crop  yield 
in  the  two  decades  after  1950.  The  ques- 
tion is,  just  how  much  longer  can  we  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  technology — the 
development  of  which  has  relied  on  cheap 
energy — and  the  weather,  always  unpre- 
dictable, to  keep  agricultural  production 
high  while  farmland  disappears? 

Agricultural  technology  now  appears 
to  be  running  up  against  economic  and 


ecologic  limitations.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  availability  and  cost  of  en- 
ergy— according  to  one  calculation, 
it  now  takes  nine  units  of  fossil  fuel  en- 
ergy to  produce  each  unit  of  food  energy 
that  comes  from  American  farmland. 
The  extraordinarily  heavy  dependence 
of  modem  agriculture  on  energy  is  not 
surprising,  considering  that  farm  ma- 
chinery runs  on  diesel  fuel;  fertilizers  are 
made  from  natural  gas  feedstocks;  pesti- 
cides and  other  chemicals  come  from 
petroleum;  natural  gas  is  also  used  to  dry 
enormous  quantities  of  grain;  and  elec- 
tricity is  used  to  run  the  pumps  for  irri- 
gation. 

The  extent  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity's dependence  on  energy  can  be 
vividly  illustrated  by  looking  at  the  ex- 
ample of  fertilizer.  A  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  concluded  that  the 
amount  of  com  that  can  be  grown  on  100 
acres,  using  120  poimds  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer per  acre,  would  require  up  to  300 
acres  to  produce  without  fertilizer.  A  cut- 
back in  the  use  of  fertilizer,  either  be- 
cause of  prices  that  are  out  of  reach  or 
an  absolute  shortage  of  natural  gas  feed- 
stocks, would  limit  productivity  and 
make  it  essential  that  more  acreage  be 
put  into  production.  Can  we  be  assured 
that  farmland  will  still  be  available? 

The  conversion  of  farmland  to  other 
uses  could  have  profoimd  effects  on  our 
economy.  A  shortage  of  food  in  the  fu- 
ture, caused  by  a  shortage  of  farmland, 
would  begin  to  squeeze  consumers'  pock- 
etbooks.  Shortages  of  specialty  crops 
like  oranges,  caused  by  conversion  of  cit- 
rus groves  to  subdivisions,  just  as  they 
are  now  caused  by  frost  damage,  would 
make  these  commonplace  foods  luxury 
items.  If  all  of  this  sounds  familiar,  con- 
sider the  fact  that  every  time  you  go 
through  the  checkout  line  at  the  super- 
market on  a  weekly  shopping  trip,  an- 
other 60.000  acres  of  American  farmland 
has  disappeared. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  the  effects  of 
farmland  loss  at  the  community  level. 
The  leading  cause  of  conversion  of  agri- 
cultural land  is  unplanned  suburban  de- 
velopment, sometimes  called  leapfrog  or 
scattershot  development  because  it  often 
skips  over  land  close  to  town  and  sprawls 
out  over  the  countryside  in  a  random 
pattern. 

Such  development  not  only  takes 
farmland  directly  out  of  production,  but 
also  tends  to  create  conditions  that  make 
it  unpleasant  for  farmers  and  homeown- 
ers alike. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that 
as  more  and  more  farms  succumb  to  de- 
velopment, fewer  suppliers  of  farm  im- 
plements, seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  agri- 
cultural necessities  can  stay  in  business 
due  to  the  decreased  demand  for  their 
products  and  services.  The  agricultural 
businesses  close  up  or  move  away,  forcing 
the  remaining  farmers  to  travel  greater 
distances  and  to  pay  more  for  supplies. 
Jobs  and  incixne  in  the  community  are 
lost  when  these  businesses  go.  Ultimately, 
everyone  pays  for  scattershot  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  lands. 

The  problem  of  agricultural  land  loss 
is  exacerbated  by  Federal  policies  which 
force  more  and  more  farmers  to  sell 
their  land.  Not  only  does  Federal  tax 


law  discriminate  against  the  farming 
community  by  requiring  an  exorbitant 
inheritance  tax  on  farmland  that  is 
passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
but  the  farmer  often  ends  up  taking  the 
bnmt  of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  ac- 
tions— witness  the  grain  embargo.  The 
cost  of  doing  business,  taking  into  ac- 
count constantly  rising  fertilizer  and  fuel 
costs,  is  skyrocketing.  This  was  the  first 
year  the  farming  community  expected  to 
break  even,  but  the  grain  embargo  that 
sent  prices  plummeting  coupled  with  the 
cost  of  doing  business  itself,  eliminated 
any  possibility  of  a  healthy  financial 
situation  for  our  farming  industry,  par- 
ticularly family  farmers  tilling  a  limited 
number  of  acres. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
provide  States  and  local  communities  the 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  extent  that 
Federal  actions  impact  the  conversion  of 
agricultural  land  to  nonagricultural  uses. 
This  bill  would  also  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  gather  information  on 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  ownership  of 
our  farmlands.  In  light  of  recently  ex- 
pressed concerns  in  many  quarters  about 
foreign  ownership  of  American  farmland, 
I  think  many  of  us  will  find  this  informa- 
tion to  be  valuable  indeed. 

Finally,  that  provision  of  HJl.  2551 
establishing  demonstration  programs 
and  authorizing  grants  to  the  States  and 
local  governmental  units  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis,  provides,  I  believe,  an 
opportunity  for  those  closest  to  the  prob- 
lem to  address  the  matter  of  cropland 
loss  in  a  more  effective  manner.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  Federal  initiative 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  States  and 
localities  to  address  this  situation  is 
purely  voluntary  on  their  part.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  set  up  specific  procedures 
to  control  land.  Our  bill  does,  however, 
provide  seed  money  to  encourage  innova- 
tive techniques  to  deal  with  a  pressing 
national  problem  on  a  community-by- 
community  basis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill.» 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day in  wholehearted  support  of  this 
legislation. 

My  interest  in  this  issue  and  this  bill 
goes  back  a  long  way.  I  sponsored  the 
bill  last  year  and  am  among  the  original 
cosponsors  this  year.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses an  issue  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  in  my  district — 
and  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation, 
I  am  sure. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
tolerate  the  steady  disappearance  of 
prime  agricultural  lands.  At  a  time  when 
the  world's  population  is  increasing  at 
a  frightening  rate  and  people  are  dying 
of  starvation  by  the  thousands  each  day, 
we  need  to  think  about  the  productivity 
of  our  farmlands  and  their  important 
role  for  America  and  the  world. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  when 
prime  agricultural  lands  are  lost,  mar- 
ginal land  is  used  for  farming.  Using 
this  marginal  land  means  using  more 
pesticides,  more  fertilizers,  more  her- 
bicides. And  that  is  not  only  potentially 
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dangerous  to  the  environment,  it  also 
iielps  drive  up  the  cost  of  food. 

In  my  own  district.  I  know  there  is 
widespread  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  our  prime  agricul- 
tural lands.  This  may  come  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  Seattle's  Public 
Market.  The  Public  Market  is  a  local  and 
national  landmark,  but  it  is  also  a  place 
where  local  fanners  can  directly  market 
their  produce. 

Residents  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma- 
Everett  area  have  come  to  value  the 
Public  Market.  It  is  a  constant,  visible 
reminder  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  economy — and  the  culture — 
of  the  region. 

This  awareness  led  to  the  passage  last 
November  of  a  bond  issue  which  will 
permit  King  County,  Wash.,  to  purchase 
the  development  rights  to  prime  agricul- 
tural lands  if  the  landowner  wishes  to 
sell  them.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  effort 
to  give  farmers  an  alternative  to  selling 
their  lands  out  to  developers  when  the 
taxes  go  too  high. 

It  is  significant  that  the  people  of  King 
County  are  willing  to  tax  themselves  for 
this  purpose.  These  days,  the  trend  has 
been  just  the  opposite.  So  when  a  large, 
mostly  urban  population  decides  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  proposition  13  and  vote  for 
a  bond  issue.  I  think  it's  an  indication 
of  how  important  the  people  of  this 
country  consider  farming. 

In  King  County's  neighbor  to  the 
south.  Pierce  County,  part  of  which  lies 
in  my  district,  the  problem  is  shaping 
up  to  be  much  the  same.  King  County's 
farm  acreage  went  from  165.000  acres 
in  1945  to  55,000  acres  in  1975.  In 
Pierce  Coimty.  the  drop  for  the  same 
years  was  from  170.000  to  62.000.  That 
is  a  63.5-percent  decrease. 

Does  this  mean  that  Pierce  County 
should  copy  King  County  and  pass  a 
bond  issue  to  purchase  development 
rights?  Possibly,  but  possibly  not.  There 
are  many  potential  solutions  to  this 
problem,  and  each  locality  should  be  free 
to  seek  and  find  its  own. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  legislation  is 
so  good,  and  so  necessary.  The  new  study 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  help  identify  some  of 
the  solutions.  Some  we  know  about,  but 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2551)  to  establish  internal  Fed- 
eral policy  concerning  protection  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  land;  to  establish  a 
Study  Committee  on  the  Protection  of 
Agriciiltural  Land;  to  establish  a  dem- 
onstration program  relating  to  methods 
of  protecting  certain  agricultural  land 
from  being  used  for  nonagricultural  pur- 
poses; and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  PROM 
PRIVATE  LIFE  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
361(a)  (2) ,  Public  Law  95-216,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House  from  private  life  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity: Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Julius 
Myers,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


BUREAUCRATIC  ERROR  POSTED 
AT  HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  something  I  consider  a 
classic  bureaucratic  foul-up — a  taxpay- 
ers' nightmare  that  is  all  too  symptomat- 
ic of  what  is  wrong  with  our  bloated 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Denny  Bonavita,  city  editor  of  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Warren,  Pa., 
Times-Observer,  recently  wrote  an  arti- 
cle about  several  regulations  imposed  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and   Welfare   on   the   Warren   General 


The  chronology  of  this  latest  exercise  in 
absurdity,  federal -style,  began  In  August. 
Warren  General  Hospital  received  an  Aug.  17 
letter  Irom  Dr  Florence  B.  Flort  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Facilities  Compliance,  Health 
Resources  Administration.  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

That  letter  contained  the  notices — a  gift 
from  HEW.  And  It  said  they  would  have  to  be 
posted  If  the  area  served  by  the  hospital  con- 
tained a  Spanish-speaking  population  of  10 
percent  or  more — an  effort  to  perpetuate 
Spanish  as  an  omclal  language  In  this  coun- 
try, without  Congress  ever  having  decided  to 
do  so. 

Warren   General   Hospital   was  exempt.  It 
seemed,  so  the  signs  went  Into  storage. 
Then  on  Nov.  20.  a  foUowup  letter  came. 
It  said  the  August  letter  was  In  error. 
"The   posting  of   notices   In   English   and 
Spanish  is  required  of  all  facilities  assisted 
under  Title  VI  or  Title  XVI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  act."  It  said.  The  requiring 
was   done   by  a   regulation,   called   42   CPR 
Part  124,  paragraphs  124.606(c)   and  124.604 
(a). 

Those  are  regulations  written  by  somebody 
(Friday,  nobody  knew  who),  and  they  carry 
the  same  force  as  federal  law.  If  the  hospital 
does  not  comply,  and  If  anyone  subsequently 
complains,  the  hospital's  entire  federal  as- 
sistance funds  package  could  be  held  up. 

Joan  Shear,  a  program  analyst  in  the  Hy- 
attsvllle office  of  HEW-PHS-HSA-BHFPCiC, 
ottered  some  explanation. 

"Our  division  supports  an  amendment  to 
that  regulation,"  she  said.  Somehow,  It  got 
into  force  through  an  Inadvertent  oversight, 
and  Dr.  Plorl's  office  was  now  trying  to  re- 
quest an  amendment,  which  would  have  to 
be  authorized,  then  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  conunent.  then  perhaps  Im- 
plemented. 

But  In  the  meantime,  the  signs  are  being 
sent  out  to  7.000  facilities  in  the  country 
which  receive  Hill-Burton  Act  funds,  because 
"It's  too  late  now  to  erase  a  federal  regula- 
tion: It  will  Just  have  to  be  amended,  but 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  enforce  It." 

Shear  didn't  know  how  much  the  signs 
cost  the  federal  government.  In  her  view,  it 
would  be  no  great  hardship  for  a  hospital  to 
comply.  When  told  that  absurdity,  and  not 
hardship,  was  the  reason  for  the  Inquiry,  she 
was  noncommittal. 

However,  Shear  was  the  "backup"  to  the 
Region  III  person  In  Hyattsvllle  who  handled 
Pennsylvania.  That  person  wasn't  in  the  of- 
fice on  FYlday.  That  person  works  for  Cath- 
erine Buckner,  the  acting  director  of  the 
compliance  division — who  also  wasn't  in  the 
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Hospital.  Although  these  regulations  are 

T  vio„o         ri     v.*       tv.                 —  absurdly  contradictory,  they  carry  with    office  Friday.  Buckner  works  for  Dr.  Fiori 

1  nave  no  aoubt  a  thorough  study  will  them  the  weight  of  law.  Compliance  with    who  sent  the  letter  out  in  the  first  place— 

tuni  up  some  more.  these  conflicting  regulations  is  virtuaUy    ^^^  w*^°  ^'so  was  not  available  Friday. 

Next,  we  need  the  demonstration  proj-  impossible,  yet  the  hospital  stands  to  lose 

ect.s  now.  We  are  losing  our  lands  too  all   Federal   assistance   if   it   does   not 

fast  to  wait  for  a  study.  The  potential  comply, 

solutions  that  have  already  been  identi-  Mr  Soeaker  I  Insert  tht<:  artiplc  intn 


Shear  said  this  newspaper  could  support  an 
amendment  to  the  regulation  by  writing  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Plorl.  Could  Dr.  Florl  change  the 
regulation?  No,  she  would  have  to  request 


stration  project  could  mean  the  differ 
ence  in  saving  thousands  of  acres  of 
land— and  paving  the  way  for  other 
localities  to  do  the  same. 


Bureaucratic  Error  Posted  at  Hospital 
(By  Denny  Bonavita) 
Warren  General  Hospital  must  take  down 


since  any  request  to  change  the  regulation 
would  come  from  her  office  first,  anyway.  Who 
actually  wrote  the  regulation?  "That's  Irrel- 
evant now,"  offered  Shear. 

Oh — how  many  Spanish-speaking  people 
are  In  this  area,  anyway?  Dr.  J.  Blair  Logan 
of  the  8.800-student  Warren  County  School 
District  knows  of  two,  one  In  the  Tldloute 
area  and  another  In  the  Elsenhower  area. 
Logan  knows  of  more  people  who  speak  sev- 
eral    other     languages     as     their     primary 

,  .  c     ,    1.  -  .  „  tongue — but  there  is  no  requirement   (yet) 

qumng  more  land.  This  legislation  as-     EngUsh-Spanish  signs  to  be  posted  is  prob-     that  those  languages  as  well  be  included  on 

^bly  all  a  mistake,  and  a  move  to  change  that  the  posting  of  signs  for  the  admissions,  bus- 
regulation's  effect  on  areas  like  ours  is  under  iness  office  and  emergency  areas  of  Warren 
'^^y-  General  Hospital. 

In  the  meantime,  though — the  signs  must        Should  anyone  wish  to  check  the  matter 
soup  out.  HEW  thoughtfully  provides  a  toll-free 


AnH    fl„oii„    T              _,.  ^t-.    ,     .  .  ^^^  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  notices  beside  signs 

And,  finally,  I  support  this  legislation  for  lu  admissions,  business  and  emergency 

because  it  makes  amply  clear  that  the  room  areas. 

Federal  Government  does  not  have  any  And  the  hospital  must  post  in  their  place 

interest  in  making  local  land  use  deci-  signs  supplied  by  the  federal  government— 

slons,  or  in  forcing  land  owners  to  do  ''^  Engiuh  and  Spanish. 

certain  things  with  their  land,  or  in  ac-  S"*  ^^e  federal  regulation  requiring  the 

qumng  more  land.  This  legislation  as-     ^ 

sures  local  control  and  local  solutions 

And  that  is  the  keystone  for  success. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 

debate  has  expired. 


J  Ml 


number  for  questions,  according  to  Dr.  Florl 's 
letters.  The  number  is  1-800-638-0742. 

A  caller  Is  treated  to  a  SO-second  recorded 
monologue  describing  what  kinds  of  com- 
plaints can  be  aired  over  the  line,  and  what 
kinds  cannot.  Then  the  caller  Is  asked  for 
six  Identifying  criteria  (name,  address,  social 
security,  etc.),  and  Is  given  2>/2  minutes  to 
tell  the  machine  how  frustrating  all  this  Is. 

A  call  to  Bell  Telephone  Information  pro- 
duces a  Maryland  telephone  number  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration.  But  that 
is  not  Dr.  Florl 's  number.  A  call  to  Dr.  Florl 's 
number  leads  to  another  call  to  Catherine 
Buckner's  number,  and,  Friday  at  least,  to 
Shear,  who  was  helpful,  understanding — and 
powerless  to  explain  either  why  the  require- 
ment was  made  to  apply  to  all  federally- 
sided  hospitals  In  the  entire  nation,  or  who 
could  suspend  the  requirement,  or  how  much 
all  this  costs. 

As  for  the  signs,  well,  the  hospital  has 
them,  and  presumably  the  hospital  will  put 
them  up  If  HEW  really  Insists  on  It — and  If 
the  regulations  are  repealed  and  HEW  wants 
its  signs  back,  the  hospital  will  presumably 
dutifully  take  them  down  and  ship  them 
back.  Then,  If  the  repeal  regulation  contains 
another  "inadvertent"  slip  (remember,  the 
unknown  regulation-writer  Is  still  at  large), 
perhaps  they'll  be  shipped  back  here  again. 

And  you-know-who  pays  for  all  this. 


CARTER    BUDGET    GIMMICKRY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  problems  with  the  Federal 
budget  for  1981  that  President  Carter 
proposed  last  week. 

One  trenchant  analysis  of  these  ap- 
pears in  the  National  Journal,  written 
by  Robert  J.  Samuelson. 

He  makes  a  number  of  points  worth 
the  careful  attention  of  our  Members  as 
they  review  the  budget  proposals. 

First,  he  points  out  that  while  much 
Governmeiu  spending  is  called  "uncon- 
trollable," this  term  usually  signifies  an 
"unwillingness,  not  an  inability,  to  con- 
trol." 

Also,  he  indicates  how  inflation  con- 
tinues to  ratchet  wage  earners  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  For  a  family  of  four 
persons  with  a  $15,300  income  in  1976— 
just  above  the  average — 16  percent  of 
income  went  in  the  form  of  taxes.  As- 
suming annual  wage  increases  of  7  to  8 
percent  in  each  of  the  succeeding  years, 
this  same  family  would  pay  19  percent 
of  income  in  1981  to  governments  in  the 
form  of  taxes. 

President  Carter's  proposed  budget 
avoids  the  tough  issue  of  effectively  con- 
trolling the  so-called  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures. It  also  continues  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Democrat  party,  which  ap- 
parently is  to  tax  the  common  man  into 
poverty  under  the  guise  of  providing 
Federal  funds  to  special  interests. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  today  edi- 
torialized this  budget  buffoonery  in  a 
commendable  manner,  as  follows: 
Part   or  the   Problem 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

In  the  1960s,  there  was  a  glib  slogan  that 
went  like  this:  If  you're  not  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, you're  part  of  the  problem.  Somehow, 
that's  the  thought  Inspired  by  the  White 
House's  latest  batch  of  budget  and  economic 
proposals. 


Except  for  the  budget's  size,  which  at  $616 
blUlon  In  fiscal  1981  is  so  large  that  the  num- 
bers seem  increasingly  meaningless.  Its  theme 
is  that  there  Is  no  theme.  For  all  the  rhet- 
oric— deploring  inflation,  promoting  energy 
savings  and  urging  restrained  spending — the 
latest  proposals  do  little  to  stem  dependence 
on  oil  Imports  and  promise  significantly 
higher  levels  of  taxes  and  spending. 

The  White  House  is  mostly  drifting,  ac- 
commodating the  constituencies — mainly  for 
sustained  spending — that  seem  nearest,  most 
visible  and  most  politically  important.  The 
budget  Is  progressively  less  a  tool  used  to 
promote  needed  economic  growth  and 
change,  and  Increasingly  one  used  to  redlvlde 
and  apportion  a  national  wealth  that  Is  ex- 
panding at  a  slower  and  slower  rate. 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  President's 
Intellectual  and  political  failure.  He  still 
lacks,  as  he  always  has,  an  underlying  vision 
of  how  government  economic  policy  needs  to 
be  reoriented  to  encourage  adjustment  to 
long-term  problems — of  diminished  produc- 
tivity growth,  of  a  gradually  aging  popula- 
tion, of  reduced  worldwide  economic  power, 
of  excessive  popular  demands  for  limited  re- 
sources— that  underlie  today's  inflation  and 
economic  stress. 

Having  failed  to  devise  policies  that  can  be 
placed  In  a  larger  context  of  economic 
change — and,  thereby,  command  public  opin- 
ion— Carter  has  willingly  allowed  himself  to 
become  the  prisoner  of  short-term  political 
pressures.  He  has  used  his  budget,  trade  pol- 
icies and  other  government  favors  (the  latest 
being  the  rescue  of  the  Chrysler  Corp  )  m 
ways  that  ultimately  create  more  problems 
than  they  solve. 

What  typifies  the  Administration's  political 
weakness  is  the  absence  of  measures — a  stiff 
gasoline  tax  of  30  to  50  cents  per  gallon 
would  be  best — to  reduce  oil  demand.  Ameri- 
ca's domestic  economic  policy  and  its  foreign 
policy — and  power — are  ultimately  linked, 
but,  even  in  time  of  "crisis,"  Carter  cannot 
make  an  effective  political  connection. 

A  gasoline  tax  shouldn't  be  so  difficult  to 
sell.  By  reducing  spending  for  foreign  oil,  a 
large  tax — whose  proceeds  would  be  used  to 
cut  the  deficit  or  other  federal  taxes — would 
keep  purchasing  power  at  home  and  promote 
growth  Just  when  the  economy  seems  headed 
into  a  recession.  By  taking  pressure  off  world 
oil  markets,  it  would  foster  price  stability,  or 
less  Instability,  and  enhance  America's  di- 
minished authority  with  Its  European  and 
Japanese  allies.  It  is  a  price  increase  that  Is 
antllnfiatlonary. 

A  skillful  politician,  a  "leader."  can  demon- 
strate the  virtues  of  superficially  unpopular 
proposals:  that's  what  "being  presidential" 
is  all  about.  But  Carter  can't. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  budget.  It  now  threat- 
ens to  become  top-heavy  In  ways  that  do  the 
economy  more  harm  than  good.  Carter  has 
now  effectively  abandoned  his  pledge  to  re- 
duce government  spending  to  21  percent  of 
output  (gross  national  product)  which  Itself 
Is  a  full  percentage  point  above  the  national 
average  for  1964-74 — and  projects  spending 
above  22  percent  of  GNP  until  at  least  1983. 

A  few  percentage  points  GNP  may  seem 
small,  but,  with  the  economy's  output  ap- 
proaching $2.4  trillion,  the  amounts  Involved 
are  roughly  $25  billion  to  $50  billion  in  1980 
dollars.  The  danger  is  that  the  resulting  high 
tax  rates  or  deficits  will  simply  blunt  eco- 
nomic growth  further,  creating  yet  further 
demands  for  government  assistance  and  yet  a 
greater  drag  on  the  economy. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  find  them- 
selves In  a  dilemma  of  their  own  making.  By 
consistently  reducing  defense  spending  as  a 
proportion  of  the  budget  and  GNP  In  the  late 
19608  and  most  of  the  1970s,  they  financed 
large  new  programs  without  sharply  Increas- 
ing over-all  levels  of  spending.  Defense  fell 
from  two-flfths  of  the  budget  In  1965  to  one- 
fourth  In  1976. 


New  constituencies  from  railroad  riders 
who  receive  Amtrak  subsidies  to  artists  who 
receive  grants  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts — arose,  and  old  ones  expanded 
their  dependence  on  Washington.  Federal  as- 
sistance Jumped  from  17  per  cent  of  stAte 
and  local  spending  in  1969  to  26  per  cent  In 
1977.  The  current  bipartisan  support  tat 
higher  defense  spending  means  that  Congress 
and  the  White  House  must  tell  other  con- 
stituencies to  do  with  less  or  Impoee  higher 
taxes  or  higher  deficits. 

Calling  much  spending  "uncontrollable" 
usually  signifies  an  unwillingness,  not  an  In- 
ability, to  control.  Social  security  Is  the  big- 
gest "uncontrollable"  program,  accounting 
for  $107  bUilon  out  of  a  $466  billion  budget 
In  fiscal  1979.  Automatically  Increased  for 
rises  In  the  consumer  price  Index,  benefits 
win  Jump  an  estimated  13  per  cent  In  July 
after  a  9.9  per  cent  Increase  last  year;  nearly 
a  25  per  cent  rise  In  a  period  when  average 
wages  have  increased  IS  to  18  per  cent.  Noth- 
ing says  the  Congress  could  not  reduce  this 
large  automatic  benefit  rise. 

All  constituencies  are  "deserving,"  but 
governing  means  making  choices.  Congress 
and  the  White  House — by  sustaining  high 
spending  on  the  revenues  of  automatic  tax 
Increases  induced  by  Inflation,  augmented  by 
revenues  from  the  oil  "windfall"  tax — are 
simply  making  the  wrong  ones. 

Inflation  kicks  workers  Into  higher  brack- 
ets. Without  a  Ux  cut  In  1980  or  1981,  a 
family  of  four  with  $15,300  Income  in  1976 — 
Just  above  average — that  received  annual 
wage  Increases  of  7  to  8  per  cent  In  succeed- 
ing years  would  pay  19  per  cent  of  its  1981 
Income  In  taxes,  against  16  per  cent  In  1976. 
For  a  family  with  $22,000  Income  In  1976,  the 
same  calculation  shows  an  Increased  tax  bite 
from  18  to  24  per  cent. 

It's  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  dis- 
couraging effect  on  higher  tax  rates  on  work 
and  investment,  but  there's  little  doubt  that 
there  Is  some  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  using 
a  bigger  deficit  to  absorb  higher  spending 
simply  transfers  the  pressure  to  higher  Inter- 
est rates,  which  will  squeeze  out  needed  In- 
vestment— particularly  housing — and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  higher  Inflation.  This  Is  not 
policy,  but  evasion. 

Counterfeit  Spending  Limitation 
Big  spenders  are  proving  themselves  adept 
at  turning  efforts  to  control  spending  Into 
ways  of  Increasing  spending.  The  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  which  was  supposed  to  control  spend- 
ing and  balance  the  budget,  was  promptly 
turned  Into  a  6f>endlng  machine,  spewing 
out  more  dollars  and  red  Ink  over  every  stage 
of  the  business  cycle.  Since  the  act  was 
passed.  Congress  has  run  a  cumulative  budget 
deficit  of  $286  billion,  and  annual  spending 
has  about  doubled.  Fresh  from  this  triumph. 
House  Budget  Committee  Chairman  Robiert 
Glalmo  (D.,  Conn.)  Is  now  setting  out  to 
do  the  same  thing  to  the  spending  and  tax 
limitation  movement.  He  has  introduced  bis 
own  version  of  "spending  limitation,"  which 
would  limit  federal  spending  to  28.5  percent 
of  GNP  In  FY  1981.  28  percent  in  FY  1982 
and  27.5  percent  in  1983.  Since  federal  spend- 
ing Is  now  In  the  20  percent  range.  Rep. 
Glalmo's  "spending  limitation"  boosts  spend- 
ing by  about  one-fourth. 

The  wrinkle  Is  that  his  bill  includes  in 
spending  not  only  outlays  but  "payments 
made  by  the  federal  government  through  a 
reduction  of  taxes."  This  Is  the  familiar  "tax 
expenditure"  argument:  that  the  govern- 
ment letting  you  keep  some  of  your  own 
money  Is  the  same  as  the  government  giving 
you  some  of  Its  money.  So  under  Mr.  Glalmo's 
bin  the  politicians  can  continue  their  spend- 
ing game  by  eliminating  whatever  they 
choose  to  define  as  tax  expenditures,  or  loop- 
holes. That  Is,  by  raising  taxes 

Under  the  Budget  Committee's  accounting, 
the  largest  tax  break  consists  of  the  pension 
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plans  that  employers  provide  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  employer's  contribution  Is  not 
taxed  as  Income  to  the  employee  when  pay- 
ment into  the  fund  Is  made.  In  Budget  "Com- 
mittee quarters  this  Is  regarded  as  a  "tax 
break,"  a  "tax  loophole,"  or  a  "tax  expendi- 
ture." According  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  em- 
ployer-provided pension  plans  were  a  $10 
billion  tax  break  m  1978.  If  you  add  In  Indi- 
vidual pension  plans  such  as  IRAs,  the  total 
rises  to  91 1.6  billion. 

Rep.  Olalmo's  bill  clearly  carries  the  risk 
of  diverting  individuals'  retirement  Income 
to  current  federal  spending  programs.  This, 
of  course,  would  not  come  about  all  at  once. 
The  big  spenders  would  start  by  introducing 
progresslvlty  and  only  taxing  pension  contri- 
butions over  some  limit.  Eventually  infla- 
tion would  push  most  people  over  the  limit. 
Other  large  tax  breaks  are  the  deductions 
of  mortgage  interest  and  real  estate  taxes 
and  employer-provided  medical  Insurance. 
Once  these  items  have  to  compete  in  the 
same  budget  with  spending  programs,  you 
can  expect  homeowners  to  be  split  into 
high  and  low  Income  groups  and  limits 
placed  on  deductions  for  mortgage  Interest 
and  real  estate  taxes.  Tax  revenues  would 
then  automatically  rise  as  inflation  erodes 
the  value  of  the  deductions. 

And  by  making  employer-provided  medical 
Insurance  a  budgetary  rival  to  national 
health  insurance,  politicians  would  soon 
find  a  way  to  derail  the  former  and  hand  out 
health  benefits  themselves. 

On  the  business  side,  any  departure  from 
historic  straight-line  depreciation  qualifles 
under  the  Oialmo  bill  as  a  tax  break,  as  do 
the  investment  tax  credit,  the  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  and  any  exclusions  of  savings 
from  taxaUon.  The  bill  would  treat  the  much 
needed  Jones-Conable  "10-5-3"  bill,  which 
would  permit  depreciation  to  catch  up  with 
Inflation,  as  Just  another  spending  program. 
And  that  would  likely  cancel  Its  Intended 
effect.  Businessmen  are  not  likely  to  commit 
funds  that  Congress  can  decide  to  divert  in 
election  years  to  countercyclical  revenue 
sharing  or  some  other  politically  more  ad- 
vantageous spending  program. 

The  way  Congress  currently  does  business, 
tax  legislation  is  the  prerogative  of  the  tax 
committees.  The  Glalmo  bill  would  allow 
the  Budget  Committees  to  push  aside  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  It  would  divert  power 
away  from  the  committees  whose  constitu- 
ency is  the  taxpayers  to  the  Appropriation 
Committees  that  service  the  spending  and 
transfer  lobbies — which  Is  a  clever  way  to 
put  down  the  tax  revolt. 

Fortunately,  there's  a  real  spending  limi- 
tation bill  Introduced  by  Jim  Jones  (D. 
Okla.)  that  doesn't  treat  lower  taxes  as  the 
equivalent  of  higher  spending.  It's  different 
enough  from  the  Glalmo  counterfeit  that 
people  can  vote  for  budget  restraint  without 
watching  their  taxes  go  up. 


MORE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 
MEANS  MORE  JOBS— MORE  PAY 
(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  capital  ac- 
cumulation in  this  country.  Our  indus- 
try is  lagging  and  workers  are  suffering 
because  capital  saving  and  investments 
are  down. 

Ruben  P.  Mettler,  chairman  of  TRW 
Inc.  of  Ohio,  pointed  out  in  Leaders  mag- 
azine that  until  1965  American  industry 
was  able  to  finance  75  percent  of  its  in- 
vestment needs  without  borrowing  from 
the   outside.   However,   today,   business 


corporations  are  able  to  meet  only  40 
percent  of  their  capital  needs  through 
their  own  retained  profits  and  reserves. 
Dr.  Mettler  points  out  that  business 
savings  and  investments  are  the  founda- 
tion of  employment  opportunity,  im- 
proved wages  and  benefits,  better  prod- 
uct quality  and  performance.  Germany 
is  moving  so  fast  that  we  need,  according 
to  Dr.  Mettler,  to  Invest  $150  billion  more 
in  business  every  year  to  equal  Ger- 
many's ratio  of  investment  to  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Peter  Grace,  president  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  has  spoken  out  many  times  on  the 
need  for  more  capital  funds.  One  of  his 
points  is  that  capital  formation  is  iob 
formation.  Grace  compared  in  Leaders 
magazine  the  three  successive  5-year 
periods  from  1963  to  1978.  All  economic 
activity  showed  substantial  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  annual  growth  rate  of  GNP,  for 
example,  declined  from  4.8  percent  in 
the  first  period  to  2.3  percent  in  the 
third — a  slowdown  of  52.1  percent  in 
the  progress  of  our  output  of  goods  and 
services; 

The  unemployment  rate  went  up  from 
4.2  to  7  percent; 

Productivity  per  manhour,  a  crucial 
Indicator  of  our  ability  to  compete  and 
often  an  indirect  indicator  of  business 
investment  dropped  from  3.3  to  0.9  per- 
cent annual  growth  rate; 

The  direct  measure  of  growth  in  busi- 
ness investment  showed  that  its  annual 
rate  fell  from  8  to  1.3  percent; 

The  outstanding  failure  of  the  15 -year 
period,  however,  was  government  fiscal 
control;  and 

The  average  annual  deficit  rose  from 
$4.7  billion  to  $42.5  billion,  a  jump  of 
804  percent,  with  all  that  signifies  of  tax 
burdens  and  inflation. 

Government  mismanagement  has  dis- 
sipated much  of  the  hard-won  gains  of 
American  industrial,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  professional  workers. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  Congress  In 
the  eighties  to  revive  the  natural  upsurge 
of  American  investment  and  Innovation. 
Our  tax  structure  should  provide  sub- 
stantial incentives  in  the  form  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  capital  gains  taxes.  The  success- 
ful Industrial  economies  of  Japan,  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  are 
completely  free  of  the  capital  gains  tax; 
and  every  one  of  them  has  had  rates  of 
productivity  growth  far  ahead  of  the 
United  States  rate.  These  foreign  com- 
petitors exceeded  America's  business 
investment  as  a  proportion  of  GNP  by  at 
least  24  percent  and  as  much  as  82  per- 
cent. 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAM-\TION  ACT  OP  1977— 
ADDRESSING  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONALITY OF  PORTIONS  OF  THE 
ACT 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1980,  U.S.  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  Glen  M.  Williams  for  the  western 


district  of  Virginia  entered  a  final  order 
granting  a  declaratory  judgment  and  in- 
junctive relief  to  the  plaintiffs  in  civil 
action  No.  78-0224-B.  This  action, 
brought  by  the  Virginia  Surface  Mining 
and  Reclamation  Association,  Inc.,  and 
others,  will  have  a  major  bearing  on 
Implementation  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977, 
Public  Law  95-87,  as  it  addresses  the 
constitutionality  of  portions  of  the  act. 

The  issues  discussed  in  the  opinion  and 
the  Implications  of  this  decision  are  of 
great  interest  to  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues and  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Given  the  lengthy  nature  of  the  opinion 
and  the  prohibitive  cost  of  printing  this 
document  in  its  entirety,  I  will  not  re- 
quest consent  for  its  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  However,  copies 
of  Judge  Williams'  ruling  and  opinion  are 
available  to  interested  colleagues  by  con- 
tacting my  office. 

The  Bristol  Herald  Courier  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  on  January  6.  1980, 
in  which  the  major  points  of  this  land- 
mark decision  are  addressed.  Because 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  surface 
mining  and  actions  affecting  implemen- 
tation of  the  Federal  law,  I  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
WrrH  Wisdom 

Given  the  propensity  of  federal  courts — 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  particularly — to  mix 
law  with  politics  and  their  perception  of 
what  is  "best  for  society,"  it  is  too  early  to 
proclaim  "final  victory"  for  those  who  be- 
lieve federal  strip  mining  laws,  at  least  In 
part,  are  unconstitutional.  (That  the  laws  are 
ridiculous,  at  least  in  part,  is,  of  course,  to 
state  the  obvious.) 

For  the  moment,  though,  an  Important 
battle  has  been  won.  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Glen  M.  Williams,  sitting  at  Abingdon, 
has  ruled  that  major  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
are  unconstitutional  and  has  permanently 
enjoined   their  enforcement. 

What  is  unconstitutional,  among  other 
things,  Judge  Williams  wrote,  are  those  part* 
of  the  law  which: 

Require  miners  to  return  steep  slopes  to 
their  approximate  original  contour  after  strip 
mining.  If  you  tear  down  a  mountain,  you've 
got  to  build  another  one  to  replace  it.) 

Permit  the  government  to  order  mines  to 
close,  and  to  levy  civil  penalties  against  mine 
owners  vrtthout  a  hearing.  (Due  process 
goes  out  the  window  on  this  one.) 

Permit  any  citizen,  for  whatever  reason 
(or  none  at  all.  we  suppose),  to  file  a  peti- 
tion to  have  a  certain  area  declared  unsuit- 
able for  mining.  That  action  alone  could 
halt  all  mining  In  the  area  for  at  least  a 
year. 

At  the  heart  of  Judge  Williams'  decision 
are  Individual  property  rights — and  the 
right  of  Individuals  to  their  "day  In  court" 
before  they  are  subjected  to  penalties 
(punishment)  for  alleged  violations  of  the 
law. 

The  Judge  also  made  some  pertinent  com- 
ments concerning  state's  rights,  and  ex- 
pressed some  views  on  the  lack  of  logic 
Inherent  In  the  strip  mining  law's  "original 
contour"  requirement. 

His  observations  are  thoughtful  and,  we 
hope.  Instructive  for  the  Congress  and  for 
those  higher  courts  which  probably  will  be 
asked  to  review  and  overturn  his  decision. 

He  took  Congress  to  task  for  adopting  a 
law  which  allows  "the  state  to  elect  to  have 
Its  own  regulatory  program  (for  strip  min- 
ing) Instead  of  having  federal  regulation, 
but  then  mandates  that  the  state  law  com- 
ply In  complete  detail  with  the  federal  law. 
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The  choice  that  is  purportedly  given  Is  no 
choice  at  all." 

Referring  to  the  "original  contour"  re- 
quirement of  the  strip  mining  act,  be  noted: 

"Virginia  is  particularly  affected  by  this 
legislation  because  95  percent  of  its  strlp- 
pable  reserves  are  located  on  slopes  In  excess 
of  20  degrees.  In  enforcing  this  requirement, 
the  state  has  lost  control  over  the  economic 
development  that  could  take  place  in  South- 
west Virginia."  In  point  of  fact,  he  con- 
tinued, Virginia's  coal  counties  need  flat 
land,  and  returning  the  land  to  its  "original 
contour"  actually  decreases  Its  value. 

He  added : 

"Besides  having  been  forced  to  spend  91.5 
million  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  federal 
law,  the  state  has  been  deprived  of  its  choice 
as  to  how  best  to  protect  Virginia's  environ- 
ment. 

"A  return  to  approximate  original  contour 
on  a  steep  slope  Increases  sedimentation  be- 
cause of  the  increased  erosion  from  the  un- 
stable mass.  In  addition,  a  dangerous  con- 
dition may  be  created  by  backfilling  the 
bench." 

Getting  to  the  power  of  the  OfBce  of 
Surface  Mining  to  shut  down  mines  and  im- 
pose fines  without  hearings — without  due 
process — Judge  WlUiams  opined : 

"This  court  considered  the  evidence  re- 
garding the  enforcement  procedures  used  by 
the  OSM  Inspectors  to  be  shocking,  and 
it  appeared  obvious  that  the  power  of  bu- 
reaucrats to  close  down  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness at  their  whim  simply  means  that  the 
power  to  regulate  is  also  the  power  to 
destroy." 

And  of  the  strip  mining  act's  Infringe- 
ments on  the  rights  of  property  owners,  the 
Judge  wrote : 

"There  are  those  In  every  generation  who 
believe  that  private  property  should  be  taken 
without  compensation  whenever  It  is  for 
the  public  good  as  conceived  by  them.  This 
generation  is  no  exception  and  exponents 
of  this  belief  fill  the  haUs  of  Congress  and 
the  bureaucracy  and  Infiltrate  the  courts." 

A  product  of  Southwest  Virginia,  Judge 
Williams  has  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  nation's  Judges  and  most  of 
the  nation's  senntors  nnd  most  of  the  na- 
tion's congressmen.  He  knows  what  he's 
talking  about  when  coal  mining  Is  the 
subject. 

And  in  his  decision  last  week,  he  also  dem- 
onstrated that  he  knows  what  he's  talking 
about  when  the  subject  is  the  Constitution 
and  the  rights  guaranteed  under  that  Con- 
stitution. We  hope  some  of  his  wisdom 
rubs  off  on  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 


WHO'S  ON  FIRST? 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  is  a  commentary  by 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft  discussing  the 
confusing  nature  of  the  "Carter  Doc- 
trine," vis-a-vis  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Trying  to  follow  all  the  players  and 
their  respective  positions  in  this  game, 
one  is  left  wondering  "who's  on  first?" 
if  not  "who's  in  charge?" 

In  most  competitions,  you  cannot  tell 
the  score  without  a  program,  but  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  even  a  program 
would  not  clear  up  the  contradictions 
that  we  hear  from  one  minute  to  the 
next. 

The  only  conclusion  I  have  reached 


Is  that  "I  don't  know  who's  on  third" 
and  probably  In  charge  as  wdl. 
Cabtes  Doctrine  Confttsion 

Does  the  Carter  administration  know  what 
It  Is  doing  In  the  Persian  Gulf?  That  is  the 
question  that  has  to  be  asked  two  weeks 
after  the  president  supposedly  laid  down  a 
new  doctrine  for  the  area  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  address. 

Carter  has  himself  pulled  back  from  his 
initial  position.  His  chief  envoy  to  India  has 
talked  at  cross-purposes  with  his  chief  envoy 
to  Pakistan.  Both  have  been  undermined, 
first,  by  the  secretary  of  defense  and,  then, 
by  the  secretary  of  state. 

On  Jan.  23,  In  the  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  president  engaged  the  deterrent. 
He  said:  "Any  attempt  by  any  outside  force 
to  gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
will  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  such  an  assault  will  be  repelled  by  any 
means  necessary,  including  military  force." 

On  Jan.  29,  speaking  to  a  group  of  editors. 
Carter  conditioned  U.S.  deterrence  on  allied 
cooperation.  He  said:  "I  don't  think  it  would 
be  accurate  for  me  to  claim  that  this  time  or 
In  the  future  we  expect  to  have  enough  mili- 
tary strength  and  enough  military  presence 
there  to  defend  the  region  unilaterally." 

Clark  Clifford,  the  former  secretary  of  de- 
fense, had  gone  to  India  as  the  president's 
special  emissary.  He  tried  to  reassure  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  about  U.S.  aid  to 
India's  old  foe.  Pakistan,  in  several  ways. 

He  said  the  aid  to  Pakistan  would  be 
"modest"  and  consist  mainly  of  "symbols" 
of  resistance.  He  said  India  would  get  the 
truly  sophisticated  weapons.  If  it  came  to  real 
trouble,  he  added,  the  United  States  would 
bear  the  brunt.  He  said  the  Russians  "must 
know  that  if  part  of  their  plan  is  to  move 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  that  means  war." 

Pakistan  heard  a  very  different  message 
from  the  president's  special  assistant  for 
national  security,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski. 
Brzezlnski  persuaded  the  Pakistanis  that  a 
previously  announced  U.S.  offer  of  $400 
million  In  assistance  was  "only  a  beginning." 
He  went  up  to  the  Khyber  Pass  and  talked  to 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. He  at  least  implied — by  alluding  to  a 
"march  on  Kabul" — that  the  United  States 
would  help  the  Afghans  take  their  country 
back  from  the  Russians. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  In 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  made  it  clear  the  United  States 
was  much,  much  less  gung-ho  about  resist- 
ance in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  said  the  "presi- 
dent's doctrine"  depended  upon  "support 
from  the  people  in  the  area" — not  Just  mili- 
tary support  either,  "but  political  support 
from  the  people  in  the  region  and  their  will- 
ingness to  fight." 

When  asked  whether  the  United  States 
had  assurances  about  the  will  to  fight,  the 
secretary  made  it  seem  tliat  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  ask.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "it  is  ap- 
propriate to  assume  that  countries  will  fight 
if  attacked  rather  than  say  to  them  you  have 
to  tell  us  that  you  are  going  to  do  that."  In 
other  words,  what  the  United  States  did  was 
up  to  the  Saudis.  Iranians  and  Pakistanis, 
and  if  they  weren't  too  eager  that  was  okay 
with  Brown. 

Secretary  of  State  Cjrrus  Vance  did  the 
ultimate  rug-pulling.  In  testimony  to  a  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee.  Vance  ex- 
plicitly repudiated  the  comment  made  by 
Clifford  that  a  Soviet  shot  at  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  mean  war.  "The  language  was 
more  dramatic  than  necessary."  Vance  told 
reporters.  For  the  senators,  he  further  ques- 
tioned the  commitment  to  deterrence.  He 
was  asked  whether  the  administration  was 
preparing  for  a  general  or  limited  war.  Vance 
replied:  "I  think  It  Is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
define  with  too  much  precision  the  kind  of 


situation.  ...  I  Just  think  It  draws  lines 
that  tend  to  confuse  people  on  the  other 
side." 

More  confusion  than  now  exists  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Indeed,  seeing  the  ad- 
ministration's skill  in  gratuitously  parading 
opposite  views  in  public,  the  Spirit  of  Irony 
must  have  shrieked  with  Insane  laughter 
when  Rosalynn  Carter  said  her  husband 
could  not  debate  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  be- 
cause it  would  show  division. 

To  be  sure,  the  confusion  may  simply 
proceed  from  a  want  of  direction — the  or- 
chestra playing  without  Toscanlnl.  In  which 
case  the  president  could  easily  clear  up  mat- 
ters by  placing  in  the  White  House  a  person 
of  high  renown  and  wide  connections  to 
manage  the  day-to-day  play  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis. 

My  Impression,  however,  is  that  the  con- 
fusion expresses  a  deeper  reality.  I  think  po- 
litical requirements  obliged  the  president  to 
make  a  strong  stand  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message.  Believers  In  that  position — 
notably  Clifford  and  Brzezinski — tried  to 
hammer  it  home  as  they  cotild  in  India  and 
Pakistan. 

But  the  president  and  his  closest  ad- 
visers— Vance  and  Brown — have  no  stomach 
for  striking  a  deterrent  posture.  They  would 
rather  play  it  by  ear  and  make  accommoda- 
tion. So  they  are  trying  to  back  down  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  commitment,  much  as  they 
have  done  elsewhere  around  the  world. 
Which  confuses  everybody,  especlaUy  the 
Russians,  who  are  both  more  tempted  and 
better  placed  to  pursue  dangerous  games. 


THE   CARTER   DOCTRINE    OF   WAR 
FOR  OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fary).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Johnson)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  or- 
der today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  Afghan 
people.  No  less  a  religious  authority  than 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski  says  so.  One  would 
think  that  would  suffice,  but  the  gradual 
enunciation  of  the  Carter  doctrine  by 
administration  spokesmen  indicates  that 
God  is  going  to  get  some  old-fashioned 
American  aid  in  the  form  of  war. 

Clark  Chfford  said  in  New  Delhi  "it 
means  war"  if  Soviet  troops  in  Afghan- 
istan push  into  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 
The  theological  National  Security  Ad- 
viser (Brzezinski)  has  convinced  Presi- 
dent Zia  of  Pakistan  that  "there  is  some- 
one else  to  care  for  our  security."  Zia 
told  reporters  he  had  been  assured  that 
the  $400-mlllion  aid  package  was  only 
the  beginning,  that  he  has  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  President  Carter  or  Dr.  Brze- 
zinski, and  that  while  he  does  not  ex- 
pect American  troops  to  protect  Pakistan 
from  a  small  Soviet  incursion,  he  is 
"quite  positive"  of  American  aid  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  invasion. 

So  there  we  have  it.  The  Carter  doc- 
trine, his  and  hers,  is  this: 
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An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be 
regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America  And 
such  an  assault  will  be  repelled  by  any  means 
necessary.  Including  military  force. 

The  area  for  this  holy  war.  then,  In- 
includes  India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ku- 
wait, Saudi  Arabia.  Qatar.  Oman,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Bahrain,  North 
Yemen,  South  Yemen.  Djibouti,  and  per- 
haps even  Somalia  and  other  places  be- 
cause the  extent  of  this  regional  commit- 
ment has  not  been  defined.  In  the  four 
major  wars  fought  by  the  United  States 
in  this  century,  not  one  was  justified  on 
commercial  grounds.  But  the  specter  of 
holy  war  raised  by  the  administration  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  Is  to  protect  the 
"vital  interest"  of  oU.  War  to  maintain 
our  oil  supply;  war  so  we  can  continue  to 
consume  lavishly  and  drive  aimlessly. 
War  to  avoid  building  mass  transit,  to 
avoid  limiting  consumption,  to  avoid  de- 
veloping our  own  petroleum  resources  or 
alternate  energy  sources.  One  would 
think  it  might  be  cheaper  to  develop  our 
own  resources  than  to  fight^-not  to  men- 
tion the  bloodshed,  though  that  Is  rela- 
tively unimportant  in  holy  wars.  We  are 
given  a  new  beatitude — "Blessed  are  the 
war  makers  for  they  shall  have  oil." 

Poor  God.  his  name  Is  being  invoked 
again  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
commercial  preferences.  I  prefer  Thomas 
Jefferson's  brand  of  atheism  to  this  ad- 
ministration's religiosity.  Jefferson  said : 

Indeed.  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I 
reflect  that  God  Is  Just. 

To  that  I  would  add  that  I  despair  for 
the  lives  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
this  country  when  I  contemplate  our 
Government's  willingness  to  sacrifice 
them  upon  the  alter  of  undefined  vital 
interests  halfway  around  the  world  in 
the  Kyhber  Pass  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Let  us  examine  the  Carter  doctrine  of 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  in  some 
detail. 

First.  Under  our  Constitution,  the 
President  makes  foreign  policy,  but  Con- 
gress has  the  warmaking  power.  Every 
time  the  country  has  allowed  a  President 
to  Ignore  that  principle  it  has  regretted 


policy  has  always  been  one  of  apathy  or    mlshes  we  have  had— some  call  them 


hostility  toward  Moslem  countries — ex 
cept  when  oil  Is  Involved.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  the  countries  we  are  willing  to 
fight  over  have  not  shown  their  willing- 
ness to  be  the  bone  in  this  dogfight. 

Third.  The  notion  that  we  could  fight 
a  conventional  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  with- 
out Its  escalating  into  a  nuclear  ex- 
change is  questionable.  Is  that  a  risk  we 
need  to  incur?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Fourth.  Henry  IV's  deathbed  advice  to 
his  son  was  this: 

Be  It  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds  with 
foreign  quarrels,  that  action,  hence  borne 
out.  may  waste  the  memory  of  the  former 
days. 

What  could  be  a  more  appropriate 
description  of  the  administration's  doc- 
trine? There  must  be  a  Shakespearean 
scholar  on  the  National  Security  Council, 
as  well  as  a  theologian.  To  reinstate  reg- 
istration for  the  draft,  give  back  the  CIA 
the  power  it  so  shamefully  abused,  spend 
additional  billions  for  defense,  create  an 
atmosphere  of  heroic  defiance  to  protect 
oil  supplies,  appeal  to  patriotism  and 
whip  up  militaristic  fervor  will  waste  the 
memory  of  former  days — and  reelect  a 
President. 

In  1957,  In  attacking  a  large  defense 
budget.  General  MacArthur  said : 

Our  government  has  kept  us  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  fear — kept  us  In  a  continuous  stam- 
pede of  patriotic  fervor — with  the  cry  of 
grave  national  emergency.  Always  there  has 
been  some  terrible  evil  •  •  •  to  gobble  us 
up  If  we  did  not  blindly  rally  behind  It  by 
furnishing  the  exorbitant  funds  demanded. 
Yet,  In  retrospect,  these  disasters  seem  never 
to  have  happened,  seem  never  to  have  been 
quite  real. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion cannot  convert  water  into  wine, 
grain  into  gasohol.  coal  into  gas,  or  shale 
into  oil.  and  it  cannot  convert  oil  into  a 
holy  war  which  justifies  the  expenditure 
of  young  people's  lives  in  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling country. 

In  his  poem,  entitled  "The  Young 
British  Soldier."  Kipling,  In  biting  cyni- 
cism, wrote: 

When  you're  wounded  and  left  on  Afghani- 
stan's plains. 


It.  The  President  does  not  have  authority  And  the  women  come  out  to  cut  up  what 
to  declare  war,  much  less  to  declare  It  In 
advance.  If  we  are  to  go  to  war  anywhere 
In  the  world  it  must  be  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  land.  If  we  are  to 
declare  that  an  action  in  some  part  of 
the  world  means  war,  as  in  the  case  of 
NATO,  then  Congress  must  decide.  To 

allow  a  President  to  decide  such  matters     consequence  of  the  Carter  doctrine, 
in  an  election  year  Is  a  travesty  of  our        Young  Americans  should  not  be  vic- 
constitutional  process.  timized  or  begiiiled  by  the  present  hys- 

Second.  It  is  beyond  our  capability  to     ^^^-  I  ask  them  and  all  who  are  con- 
fight  a  major  land  war  in  the  Persian    cemed  about  them  to  reject  this  spuri 


remains. 
Jest   roll  to  your  rifle  and  blow  out  your 

brains 
An'  go  to  your  Gawd  like  a  soldier. 
Go,  go,  go  like  a  soldier, 
.  .  .  So-oldler  of  the  Queen  I 

This  is  the  ultimate  reality,  the  final 


Gulf  region,  and  everyone  knows  It.  The 
oil  from  that  region  Is  more  Important 
to  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  than  It  is 
to  the  United  States,  but  those  countries 
were  not  consulted  before  the  doctrine 
was  enunciated,  and  they  have  not  Indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  support  it  mill 


ous  policy  emphatically  and  Immediately. 
ni920 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
for  bringing  this  very  important  subject 


wars;  yet  they  have  never  been  declared 
wars — have  led  only  to  disaster  for  us, 
especially  the  Korean  episode  as  well  as 
the  Vietnam  episode. 

Here  we  are  stirring  again,  getting 
prepared,  talking  about  a  draft,  and  get- 
ting the  young  people  lined  up.  They  are 
so  blatant  about  it.  Sadat  said  it  very 
plainly: 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the 
oil  wells. 

I  think  this  is  rather  tragic.  It  Is  tragic 
because  it  is  not  necessary.  Tragic  be- 
cause It  is  the  policies  of  this  Congress 
here  that  have  driven  us  into  this  de- 
pendency on  foreign  oil.  And  yet  it  is 
only  the  policies  of  the  free  market,  that 
if  we  would  only  follow  then  we  could  be 
totally  dependent  on  ourselves  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  nations  for  energy 
sources. 

Sometimes  we  hear  figures  thrown 
about  that  we  are  in  tremendous  need 
of  the  foreign  oil  coming  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
something  that  might  make  us  recon- 
sider: In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  ob- 
struct so  much  in  this  country  the  pro- 
duction of  energy,  in  comparison  the 
amount  of  energy  we  get  through  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  is  only  6.8  percent  of 
all  our  energy.  That  is  all  that  came 
through  the  strait  in  1978.  So  it  is  a  small 
amount.  We  certainly  could  adjust,  ad- 
just either  with  increased  production  or 
decreased  consumption. 

In  1979  approximately  5  percent  of 
our  energy  came  through  the  strait.  Yet 
we  have  four  new  nuclear  powerplants 
standing  idle  today,  ready  to  be  opened 
but  obstructed  by  excessive  regulation. 
Enough  energy  could  be  produced  in 
these  four  nuclear  powerplants  to  be 
equivalent  to  all  the  oil  we  have  been 
getting  from  Iran.  Yet  we  foolishly  con- 
tinue to  plan  for  war  and  intervention 
in  this  area. 

We  must  really  think  seriously  about 
this.  When  we  talk  about  going  over  to 
defend  Pakistan.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  we  offered  them  $400  million 
in  foreign  aid  and  they  said  that  was 
just  "peanuts." 

Last  March  the  President  requested 
and  got  $400  million  in  emergency  mili- 
tary aid  for  Yemen  so  it  could  protect 
itself  from  communism.  Now  Yemen  has 
become  pro-Soviet  and  is  talking  about 
reunifying  with  the  Communist  neigh- 
bor South  Yemen.  So  we  have  just  poured 
more  dollars  over  there  for  the  use  of 
the  Communists. 

What  happened  to  the  support  we  gave 
Iran?  It  is  being  held  now  by  the  leaders 
of  Iran  who  hold  our  people  hostage.  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all  for  us  to  go  in  and 
plan  for  and  have  military  intervention 
under  these  conditions. 

We  are  a  lot  less  dependent  on  this 
area  of  the  world  than  they  would  lead 
us  to  believe. 

Consider  West  Europe,  consider  Japan 
who  import  100  percent  of  their  energy 
needs,  of  their  oil.  Why  are  they  not 
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Ker^^'SuS^"";^^"^"^^"^^^^"^  to  our  attenuon.  I  t^Z  he  r  alTsu 

affectS  ^  t?frar£r°H^?^'"°'*  "^^K  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^*h"  ^'^  "o*-  ^^  ^^ould  recon- 

onfor   Sen?  h^t^nvft^'^^'^TrS^^i  '*^^''  *"  interventionist  foreign  policy    stirring?    Whv    are    they    not    rushing 

Stetef  to  es^^bSs^  ,Sm«^  ^o^   ^'^^'^  ^^'^  '^^  ^''^  ^°"°*«^  ^^  ^o^  1^^  a    troops  over  there?  Why  are  they  not 

th^fa?  l?obiblv  Si?  ^^  *^"*  few  decades,  unfortunately,  and,  ill-ad-     concerned?  How  much  are  they  spending 

mus  lar.  Probably  that  Is  because  our  visedly,  I  think  the  last  several  skir- 


on  their  national  defense? 


Yet  we  continue  to  spend  our  defense 
dollars  to  protect  them  and  defend  them 
and  now  it  is  our  country  that  is  suffer- 
ing economically  and  unfairly  losing  our 
military  strength.  All  this  military  inter- 
vention has  led  to  a  weakened  American 
position.  They  claim  if  we  reinstitute  the 
draft  that  will  send  a  message  to  the 
Russians  that  we  are  strong.  If  that  is 
the  strongest  message  we  send  to  Russia, 
we  are  In  sad  shape.  The  message  we 
need  to  send  to  Russia  and  to  any  hostile 
nation  is  that  we  have  a  strong  defense 
and  that  we  can  defend  a  free  and  pros- 
perous America.  We  cannot  be  free  and 
prosperous  unless  we  have  free  economy. 
It  Is  the  destruction  of  our  economy  in 
this  country  that  has  led  us  to  being 
so  dependent  on  other  nations  and  it  is 
the  interventionist  policy  that  has  driven 
us  to  the  point  where  we  waste  so  many 
dollars  and  now  we  are  talking  about 
wasting  lives,  again,  in  another  war  In  a 
land  very,  very  many  miles  away. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  reassess  this 
idea,  not  only  the  Carter  policy,  because 
the  Carter  doctrine  is  just  an  outgrowth 
of  the  doctrine  we  have  had  for  40  to  50 
years  or  even  longer.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  foreign  policy?  Is  it  to  police 
the  world  and  protect  the  world  at  the 
expense  of  our  economy  and  our  dollar? 
There  is  an  excellent  argument  for  de- 
fending, on  moral  and  constitutional 
grounds,  our  obligation  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  defend  America,  to  protect  and 
to  provide  for  a  prosperous  strong  Amer- 
ica, but  not  to  pretend  that  we  know  how 
and  are  capable  of  protecting  and  de- 
fending the  whole  world.  If  people  in 
those  countries  are  hostile  toward  us  and 
not  desirous  of  defending  and  protecting 
their  own  freedom,  all  the  money  and 
all  the  lives  that  we  send  will  not  do  any 
good.  If  we  have  not  learned  that  from 
Vietnam,  we  have  learned  nothing. 

I  again  Ihank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  our  attention  and  I 
think  it  deserves  more  consideration  and 
much  further  debate.  I  think  there 
should  be  serious  consideration  to  re- 
orienting our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks.  The  gentleman  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  voices  on  behalf  of  sane 
analysis  I  believe.  The  gentleman  spoke 
at  length  sometime  ago  about  the  draft 
and  continues  to  fight  against  the  draft. 

I  think  our  position  is  sometimes  char- 
acterized as  being  that  of  an  isolationist. 
We  probably  should  address  ourselves  to 
that. 

What  we  are  advocating  is  military 
restraint  and  military  restraint  is  being 
characterized  In  some  derogatory  man- 
ner and  the  way  that  you  do  that  is  to 
call  the  person  who  advocates  military 
restraint  an  isolationist. 

Our  policy  Is  so  unstable  and  has  been 
for  some  time  as  a  result  of  our  interven- 
tionist proclivities  of  which  the  gentle- 
man has  spoken,  that,  a  few  years  from 
now  as  people  look  back  on  the  history  of 
this  period,  they  will  note  that  the  United 
States  who  was  on  the  side  of  Russia  and 
China  in  World  War  n.  that  within  a 
2-year  period  they  became  our  mortal 
enemies. 

Then  we  fought  a  war  in  Korea  because 


of  the  Chinese  Communist  threat  and 
we  said  that  we  learned  after  that 
Korean  war  our  lesson,  and  It  was  re- 
peated all  around  Washington.  It  was  re- 
peated in  the  Military  Establishment.  It 
was  repeated  in  all  the  intellectual  cir- 
cles. Never  again  would  we  be  involved 
in  a  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
D  1930 

Eight  years  later  we  were  back  In  Viet- 
nam. After  the  Vietnamese  experience  we 
said  never  again  will  we  allow  a  Presi- 
dent unilaterally  to  make  a  decision  to 
involve  us  in  warfare.  We  have  learned 
our  lesson  about  the  mainland  of  Asia 
once  again. 

Now.  7  years  later  here  we  go  again 
and  this  time  our  mortal  enemy,  our 
former  mortal  enemy  that  we  fought  two 
wars  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  against  is 
now  our  ace  in  the  hole. 

We  talk  about  playing  the  Chinese 
card.  Well,  the  Chinese  probably  do  not 
want  to  be  a  member  of  our  card  games. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Chinese  have  more 
restraint,  more  long-range  considera- 
tions in  their  policymaking  than  we  evi- 
dence and  this  fiip-fiopping  attitude  of 
ours  that  does  nothing  more  than,  as  the 
gentleman  points  out.  kills  our  soldiers 
in  one  futile,  useless  war  after  another  is 
a  disgrace. 

In  the  end  of  her  book  about  General 
Stilwell  and  the  American  experience 
in  China.  Barbar  Tuchman  said  in  her 
book,  I  do  not  have  the  quote  directly 
in  front  of  me,  but  I  am  sure  this  is  it. 
She  said: 

After  all  the  time  In  China,  after  all  the 
expenditure  of  lives  and  property  and  money 
and  effort,  when  the  Americans  left  it  was 
as  if  they  had  never  been  there. 

That  is  the  case  in  Korea.  That  Is  the 
case  in  Vietnam  and  that  will  be  the 
case  in  a  military  intervention  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
is  so  correct  that  frequently  the  isola- 
tionist term  is  thrown  at  us  when  we 
start  to  talk  about  less  intervention 
throughout  the  world  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations.  That  word  hap- 
pens to  be  a  very  unfair  and  inaccurate 
word,  because  if  a  noninterventionist 
foreign  policy  is  associated  with  a  free 
trade  and  a  free  market  policy,  you  hap- 
pen to  have  more  intermingling  and  in- 
termixing of  people  and  goods  imder 
those  conditions  than  you  have  under  the 
conditions  of  today  where  we  have  an 
interventionist  economic  policy,  where 
we  destroy  our  own  production  and  then 
we  have  to  rely  on  tariffs  and  trade  bar- 
riers; to  protect  our  interests.  Under  the 
economic  conditions  of  today,  a  more 
nationalistic  spirit  arises. 

This  is  what  we  are  seeing  today  in 
the  world.  In  an  age  of  intervention  in 
the  economy  and  in  an  age  of  infiation. 
there  is  a  lot  of  competition  to  protect 
the  assets  and  the  economies  of  each 
nation.  Under  today's  conditions  you 
have  less  free  flow  of  people  and  goods, 
than  there  would  be  in  an  open  and 
free  market.  A  free  society  with  less  in- 


tervention, is  the  furthest  thing  frxHn 
isolationism.  A  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs,  of  other  na- 
tion's is  not  walling  ourselves  up  Into 
a  condition  where  we  do  not  associate 
and  deal  with  other  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deal  with  them  in  a  much  more 
open  and  in  a  much  more  productive 
manner  to  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 
This  is  the  goal  that  I  think  we  should 
work  toward  and  not  be  trapped  Into 
thinking  that  we  have  to  defend  a  posi- 
tion that  isolates  us  from  the  wwld, 
with  various  trade  barriers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  participation  in  this  special  order. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  just  the  beginning 
of  a  prolonged  national  debate  about 
this  subject. 


THE    ARTHRITIS    RESEARCH    AND 
TRAINING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  Is 
recognized  for  25  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  the  Arthritis 
Research  and  Training  Amendments  of 
1980.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  my 
good  friend  Phil  Grahm  of  Texas  is 
joining  me  in  introducing  this  measure. 
This  legislation  reaCBrms  the  commit- 
ment of  Congress  to  combat  arthritis,  a 
commitment  originally  set  forth  in  1974 
through  the  passage  of  the  National 
Arthritis  Act. 

Arthritis  is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
health  problems,  one  which  aflllcts  31.6 
million  people  or  15  percent  of  the 
American  population.  One  out  of  every 
seven  of  our  constituents  suffers  the  xm- 
remitting  pain  characteristic  of  this 
disease.  These  victims  are  afflicted  with 
one  of  100  or  more  different  types  of 
diseases  of  the  joints  and  connective 
tissues  with  symptoms  ranging  from  mild 
pain  in  the  joints  of  fingers,  hands,  or 
knees,  to  severe  crippling  and  pain  that 
leaves  a  person  totally  disabled. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  disease 
which  extracts  a  substantial  toll  in 
human  suffering.  Moreover,  this  is  a 
disease  about  which  we  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  learn,  and  an  area  in  which 
a  sustained  effort  will  be  of  benefit  to 
millions  of  Americans.  To  fight  arthritis 
effectively,  we  must  maintain  a  well- 
supported  and  well-coordinated  Federal 
effort  on  all  fronts:  research,  treat- 
ment, education,  and  hopefully  in  the 
future,  prevention. 

Fortunately,  previous  Congresses  rec- 
ognized the  well-documented  need  for  a 
broad-based  and  concerted  effort  to  com- 
bat this  disease.  Over  the  years,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  sponsor  such  measures, 
and  work  for  their  passage.  I  believe 
that  the  need  to  continue  our  anti- 
arthritis  efforts  is  as  unassailable  today 
as  it  was  when  we  began  this  effort  sev- 
eral years  ago.  For  this  resison,  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  today 
revises  and  extends  three  expiring  pro- 
grams in  the  arthritis  field,  including 
the  authority  for  the  activities  of  the 
National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  the 
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multipurpose  arthritis  centers,  as  well  as 
the  arthritis  demonstration  projects  and 
data  systems.  The  bill  places  a  high  pri- 
ority on  epidemiological  research  in  ar- 
thritis while  also  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  projects  to  insure  that  new 
research  findings  are  translated  into 
better  treatment  for  those  patients  suf- 
fering from  arthritis  and  related 
diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues might  appreciate  the  need  to 
support  a  continuing  effort  to  subdue 
arthritis,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
the  scope  of  the  arthritis  problem. 

Nearly  6.5  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  victims  of  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis, a  disease  marked  by  chronic  in- 
flammation and  overgrowth  of  the 
joint  linings,  erosion  of  bone,  and  de- 
struction of  joint  cartilage  and,  ulti- 
mately, contraction  of  muscles  adjoining 
the  joints. 

Degenerative  joint  disease  (osteoar- 
thritis) is  by  far  the  most  common  form 
of  arthritis,  affecting  an  estimated  16 
million  persons  in  the  United  States. 
Characterized  by  a  breakdown  of  carti- 
lage and  changes  in  the  bone,  it  most 
commonly  develops  in  the  fingers  and  in 
the  weight-bearing  joints  of  the  knees, 
hips,  and  spine. 

Juvenile  rheumatoid  arthritis  (JRA) 
can  cause  severe  crippling  in  children, 
retard  their  growth,  cause  serious  emo- 
tional and  social  problems,  and,  in  some, 
can  lead  to  serious  kidney  disease,  blind- 
ness, or  death.  An  estimated  250,000 
children  under  18  years  of  age  are  af- 
flicted with  arthritis.  It  is  now  clear  that 
JRA  is  only  one  of  several  forms  of 
arthritis  in  children  and  adolescents. 

Although  diffuse  connective  tissue  dis- 
eases are  less  common  than  degenerative 
joint  diseases  or  rheumtoid  arthritis, 
they  can  involve  internal  organs  such  as 
the  heart,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  sometimes 
with  fatal  results. 

Systematic  lupus  erythematosus 
(SLE),  which  primarily  strikes  women 
of  child-bearing  age,  and  progressive 
systemic  sclerosis  (scleroderma)  are  two 
such  conditions  of  unknown  cause  and 
cure. 

The  cost  of  arthritis  in  terms  of  its 
emotional  and  social  impact  is  enormous. 
Diagnosis  is  frequently  complicated  be- 
cause symptoms  are  so  wide  ranging 
The  course  of  the  illness  is  often  erratic 
and  victims  are  subject  to  spontaneous 
flareups  of  pain  and  discomfort.  Re- 
missions can  also  occur  just  as  sponta- 
neously, providing  temporary  relief  for 
weeks,  months  or  even  years. 

Arthritis  can  strike  any  age  group,  al- 
though the  chances  increase  dramati- 
cally with  age :  Forty-one  percent  of  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  older  have  arth- 
ritis. Several  forms  of  arthritis  are  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men,  al- 
though in  the  case  of  gout,  and  ankylos- 
ing spondylitis  (inflammation  of  the 
spine) ,  the  opposite  is  true. 

The  economic  cost  provides  another 
index  to  the  impact  of  arthritis.  Tempo- 
rary and  permanent  disabUity  results  in 
lost  wages  and  tax  revenues  and  requires 
drutc  therapy,  homemaker  services,  hos- 
pitalization, rehabilitation,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  research  costs 


A  1975  estimate  by  the  Arthritis  Foun- 
dation set  the  cumulative  price  tag  for 
that  year  at  over  $13  billion. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  most  types  of 
arthritis  are  as  yet  unknown.  By  the 
same  token,  there  is  no  cure. 

Methods  of  treatment  such  as  physical 
and  drug  therapy  have  greatly  improved 
the  outlook  for  management  of  arthri- 
tis in  recent  years.  Research  efforts  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Me- 
tabolism, and  Digestive  Diseases 
I NIAMDD )  have  focused  on  finding  the 
cause  of  arthritis,  improving  drug  ther- 
apy and  investigating  surgical  tech- 
niques that  alleviate  the  symptoms  of 
arthritis. 

Recognizing  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  the  problem,  the  Congress  unanimous- 
ly voted  to  enact  the  National  Arthri- 
tis Act  (P.L.  93-640)  signed  by  President 
Ford  in  January  1975.  One  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  established  the  National 
Commission  on  Arthritis  and  Related 
Musculoskeletal  Diseases,  which  was  di- 
rected to  design  a  coordinated  master 
plan  for  action  against  arthritis  and  its 
devastating  consequences. 

The  Conamission,  whose  members  in- 
cluded physicians,  allied  health  profes- 
sionals, members  of  the  general  public, 
arthritis  victims,  and  concerned  govern- 
ment officials,  met  for  13  months.  Infor- 
mation was  gathered  from  over  300  per- 
sons during  12  public  hearings  held  at 
various  locations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  April  1976,  Commission  members 
submitted  a  four-volume  report  entitled 
"Arthritis:  Out  of  the  Maze."  Organized 
along  three  fronts — research,  profes- 
sional and  patient  education,  and  com- 
munity involvement  in  patient  care — 
the  report  was  a  blueprint  for  action  to 
alleviate  the  problems  faced  by  arthritis 
victims  in  this  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  submission  of  the 
plan,  as  well  as  subsequent  congressional 
action,  and  the  efforts  of  NIAMDD  and 
other  Public  Health  Service  Agencies, 
various  initiatives  have  been  undertaken 
to  enhance  our  ability  to  combat  arthri- 
tis. The  proposal  I  am  introducing  to- 
day builds  upon  that  strong  foundation 
and  renews  the  commitment  which  Con- 
gress has  made  to  address  this  national 
health  problem  by  providing  for  contin- 
uation of  the  three  expiring  authorities 
relating  to  arthritis,  all  of  which  I  be- 
lieve are  crucial  to  our  efforts  in  this 
field. 

First,  in  order  to  assure  effective  co- 
ordination and  guidance  of  the  national 
arthritis  effort,  my  bill  would  extend  the 
authority  for  the  National  Arthritis  Ad- 
visory Board,  established  by  Public  Law 
94-562,  for  an  additional  3  years  at  a 
funding  level  equal  to  the  fiscal  year 
1980  authorization  of  $300,000  per  year. 
I  would  submit  that  the  need  for  this 
continuing  authority  is  well-demon- 
strated by  the  positive  record  of  the 
Board  as  the  national  focus  for  review, 
evaluation,  and  advice  with  respect  to 
the  national  arthritis  plan  as  well  as  the 
coordination  of  disparate  Federal  activi- 
ties in  the  arthritis  field.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  one-third  of  the  Fed- 
eral support  provided  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  arthritis 


research    is    in    institutes    other    than 
NIAMDD. 

Moreover,  the  activities  of  many  other 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  Bureau 
of  Community  Health  Services,  the  Re- 
habilitative Services  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Manpower,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Planning,  and  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  impact 
directly  on  the  care  provided  to  arthri- 
tis patients.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
much  of  the  effort  in  arthritis  research 
and  virtually  all  of  the  direct  care  pro- 
vided to  arthritis  patients  is  undertaken 
by  private  organizations  and  individuals. 
The  National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board 
is  a  unique  and  indispensable  forum 
with  broad  participation  from  both  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors,  professionals  as 
well  as  nonprofessionals.  Continued  sup- 
port for  its  activities  will  enhance  our 
ability  to  insure  that  the  resources 
needed  to  combat  arthritis  are  used  as 
effectively  as  possible. 

The  second  major  component  of  the 
Federal  arthritis  effort  extended  by  this 
legislation  is  the  authority  for  the  multi- 
purpose arthritis  centers.  The  purpose 
of  these  centers  is  to  demonstrate  and 
promote  available  knowledge  for  the 
treatment  of  patients  with  arthritis  and 
to  serve  as  primary  resources  for  pro- 
viding new  knowledge  and  generating 
new  information  on  the  causes  and  con- 
trol of  arthritis  and  related  musculo- 
skeletal diseases.  In  order  to  do  this,  24 
geographically  dispersed  centers  have 
been  established  to  provide  for  activities 
in  three  areas:  professional  and  patient 
education,  research,  and  commimity 
demonstration  programs  related  to  pa- 
tient care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  a  few  short  years 
the  multipurpose  arthritis  centers  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  conduct 
important  and  innovative  activities  in 
arthritis  research,  education,  and  train- 
ing, and  in  the  delivery  of  arthritis  care. 
The  commitment  of  these  centers  to  an 
integrated  program  of  research  and  pa- 
tient care  gives  each  the  ability  to  ap- 
ply the  results  of  research  advances  to 
patients  with  arthritis.  For  this  reason, 
I  strongly  support  continued  funding  for 
this  important  program. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  extend  the  authority  for  the 
multipurpose  arthritis  centers  for  3 
more  years,  beyond  current  law's  1980 
expiration  date.  My  bill  would  authorize 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $18  mil- 
lion for  1982.  and  $20  million  for  1983. 
Included  in  the  funding  for  these  cen- 
ters, the  legislation  would  provide  up  to 
two  training  stipends  for  each  center  to 
strengthen  the  education  component  of 
their  programs.  Allowing  the  centers  to 
provide  training  stipends  to  qualified 
individuals  will  be  a  small  step  toward 
remedying  the  existing  deficiency  of 
rheumatologists  in  research,  academic, 
and  clinical  roles. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  provides 
continued  authorization  for  arthritis 
demonstration  projects  and  data  sys- 
tems with  three  substantive  changes  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  gaps  in  our  anti- 
arthritis  effort.  First,  my  bill  makes  clear 
that  the  Secretary  may  provide  author- 
ity to  agencies  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
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ice  other  than  NIH  to  make  grants  for 
community  demonstration  projects  in 
the  arthritis  field.  I  believe  we  need  to  do 
more  in  establishing  community  projects 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  methods  for 
screening,  detection,  and  referral  of 
arthritis  patients. 

Similarly,  the  lack  of  programs  to  dis- 
seminate these  methods  and  other  re- 
search findings  to  the  health  and  allied 
health  professions  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  arthritis  pro- 
gram. For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  appro- 
priate that  the  Secretary  provide  au- 
thority to  agencies  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  directly  involved  in  patient-care 
programs,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Health  Services,  or  the  training 
of  health  professionals,  such  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Manpower,  to  provide 
support  for  arthritis  programs  under  the 
arthritis  demonstration  project  author- 
ity. To  further  underline  our  commit- 
ment to  the  activities  I  have  described, 
my  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  give 
priority  to  projects  designed  to  dis- 
seminate information  about  arthritis  to 
practicing  health  professionals. 

The  third  substantive  change  which  I 
am  proposing  under  the  arthritis  demon- 
stration projects  authority  is  a  new  3- 
year  authorization  of  $2  million  per  year 
in  order  to  support  epidemiological  re- 
search in  arthritis.  It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  useful  epidemiological  data  is  ur- 
gently needed  so  that  we  might  better 
understand  the  causes  of  and  potential 
treatments  for  various  rheumatic  dis- 
eases. There  are  a  number  of  new  dis- 
coveries needing  further  investigation 
which  have  provided  the  background  for 
intriguing  hypotheses  relating  to  the 
etiologic  factors  that  cause  arthritis. 

These  discoveries  include  such  impor- 
tant concepts  as  the  relationship  of 
genetic  markers  to  spondyloarthropa- 
thies and  other  forms  of  rheumatic  dis- 
ease, and  the  importance  of  sex  and  age 
variables  to  onset,  course,  and  response 
to  treatment  in  such  diseases  as  sys- 
temic lupus  erythematosus,  Reiter's 
syndrome,  and  osteoarthritis.  Undoubt- 
edly, exploitation  of  these  discoveries 
through  a  modestly  funded  program  of 
epidemiological  research  will  pay  large 
dividends  in  our  understanding  of  these 
diseases. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  arthritis  effort  has  re- 
sulted in  a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment over  the  past  half-decade.  Through 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  dedicated 
individuals — including  those  associated 
with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  members  of  the  National  Arthri- 
tis Advisory  Board,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Arthritis  Foundation,  effective 
arthritis  research,  retraining,  and  treat- 
ment programs  have  been  established. 
The  framework  for  a  broad-based,  well- 
coordinated  effort  to  fight  arthritis  has 
been  set  in  place  and  its  activities  are 
well  underway. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  learn,  and  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  done.  We  are  now  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
momentum  already  gained.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  show 


support  for  our  antiarthritis  efforts, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  scrutinizing  those 
efforts  carefully  to  insure  that  resources 
are  used  effectively  and  efficiently.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  proposals  which  I  have 
made  in  the  legislation  introduced  to- 
day— as  well  as  those  which  my  col- 
leagues may  propose — will  lead  to  im- 
provements in  our  Federal  arthritis  ef- 
fort. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  effort  so  that  it  can  con- 
tinue to  mature — ^milUons  of  Americans 
will  benefit  if  we  do. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  summary 
of  the  proposed  legislation  follows : 
ARTHBiTis  Research   and   Training  Amend- 
ments OF   1980 

SUMMARY 

Sec.  1:  Short  Title.— The  Arthritis  Re- 
search and  Training  Amendments  of  1980. 

Sec.  2:  Advisory  Council  Subcommittee. — 
Establishes  within  the  National  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory 
Council,  Subcommittees  on  each  of  the  major 
disciplines  of  the  National  Institute  on  Ar- 
thritis, Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases 
(NIAMDD) — diabetes  and  related  endocrine 
and  metabolic  diseases,  arthritis,  and  kidney 
diseases.  The  subcommittees  shall  review  re- 
search grants  In  their  respective  areas. 

Sec.  3:  Interagency  Committee  on  Arthri- 
tis.— The  name  of  the  Arthritis  Coordinat- 
ing (Committee  is  changed  to  the  Arthritis 
Interagency  Coordinating  Committee.  The 
Committee  Is  required  to  submit  Its  man- 
dated report  to  the  National  Arthritis  Ad- 
visory Board  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Sec.  4:  Demonstration  Projects  and  Epi- 
demiological Research. —  In  making  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  directed 
to  work  through  "other  appropriate  agencies" 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  as  well  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health.  F\irthermore, 
In  awarding  such  grants,  the  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  give  priority  to  projects  designed 
to  disseminate  knowledge  to  practicing 
health  professionals  about  advances  In  ar- 
thritis care. 

A  new  grant  program  Is  established  by 
this  section  to  provide  support  for  projects 
for  the  Investigation  Into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and 
aspects  of  arthritis.  This  program  Is  au- 
thorized for  three  years  at  $2  million  per 
year. 

Continued  funding  for  the  demonstration 
projects  program  is  provided  for  three  years 
at  a  level  equal  to  the  program's  fiscal  year 
1980  funding  of  $5  million  per  year.  Con- 
tinued funding  for  arthritis  data  systems  is 
provided  for  three  years  at  a  level  equal  to 
the  program's  fiscal  year  1980  funding  of  $1.6 
million  per  year. 

Sec.  5:  Multipurpose  Arthritis  Centers. — 
Continued  funding  for  multipurpose  ar- 
thritis centers  Is  provided  at  a  level  of  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $18  million  for 
fiscal  -ear  1982,  and  $20  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Authority  Is  provided  to  the  Secretary  to 
provide  up  to  two  training  stipends  through 
each  arthritis  center  grant  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  those  trained  In  ar- 
thritis care  or  research. 

The  three-year  limitation  on  arthritis  cen- 
ter grants  In  present  law  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  6:  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board. — Continued  authority  for  the  Board  is 
provided  for  three  years  with  a  funding  level 
equal  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  authorization 
of  $300,000  per  year.  Provision  Is  made  for 
rotation  of  the  Board's  members. 

The  Board's  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress  Is  required  to  be  submitted  by 
January  19  of  each  year.0 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  TRANSITION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebeutts)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  designed  to  maintain 
service  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
while  removing  some  of  the  legal  bar- 
riers which  will  slow  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  Rock  Island  properties  to  other 
railroads  willing  to  maintain  service 
over  those  lines. 

The  bill  does  three  things:  First,  we 
provide  additional  time  for  directed 
service  so  that  shippers  can  make  other 
arrangements  and  so  that  interested 
railroads  can  make  their  offers.  Second, 
it  provides  incentives  to  encourage  other 
railroads  to  buy  those  lines  that  they 
think  can  be  profitably  incorporated  into 
their  systems  and  directs  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  move  expedi- 
tiously on  those  proposed  acquisitions. 
Finally,  it  keeps  the  lines  operating 
where  offers  to  purchase  have  been  made 
until  those  purchases  are  completed. 

This  bill  was  introduced  earlier  this 
week  on  the  Senate  side  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  Nancy 
Kassebattm.  This  is  a  good,  soUd,  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  Rock  Island  lines  in  business 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Thank  you.* 


CONSUMER  CONTINUES  TO  BATTLE 
EVER-HIGHER  PRICES  ON  SUGAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  steady  hand  on  the  sugar 
trade  tiller  indicates  the  administra- 
tion's indifference  to  the  consumer's  bat- 
against  ever  higher  prices  at  the  super- 
market and  grocery  store.  A  review  of 
recent  history  sets  the  scene: 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  House  re- 
soundingly defeated  H.R.  2172  by  a  vote 
of  152  to  248.  That  sugar  price  support 
bill  was  a  boon  to  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  a  bust  to  American  consumers 
who  would  have  paid  at  lesist  $400  million 
more  each  year  for  sugar  and  the  multi- 
tude of  products  containing  sugar.  But 
with  that  vote  the  House  did  more  than 
merely  defeat  an  increase  in  the  sugar 
subsidy.  It  simultaneously  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  President  the  text  of  which 
was  simplicity  itself:  Keep  sugar  prices 
as  low  as  possible. 

Ever  since  the  House  vote,  sugar  has 
become  a  maelstrom  of  commodity 
trading.  The  U.S.  price  of  raw  sugar  in- 
creased from  15.79  to  24.37  cents  since 
the  defeat  of  the  bill.  That  upward  price 
movement  was  fueled  by  speculative 
trading,  not  by  any  substantial  or  in- 
trinsic change  in  sugar  supplies. 

The  President  has  had  a  weapon — a 
powerful  weapon  to  deal  and  cope  with 
this  speculation  fever.  He  has  htwl  the 
authority  to  reduce  the  2.8125  cents  a 
pound  duty  on  imported  sugar  to  the 
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statutory  limit  of  0.625  cents  a  pound. 
Not  until  last  Friday,  February  1,  did 
he  act  to  promote  stability  in  sugar 
prices.  The  administration  procrastina- 
tion coupled  with  widespread  nunors  as 
to  whether  they  would  act,  and  if  so, 
when,  pushed  the  price  steadily  higher. 
Every  consumer  in  our  country  has  paid 
a  price  for  that  nonfeasance. 

Now,  the  American  consumer/taxpay- 
er through  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  action,  is  being  asked  to 
support  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement— a  treaty 
which  in  my  judgment  does  not  give  our 
coimtry  the  fair  treatment  we  deserve. 

The  world  price  of  sugar  has  doubled 
in  3  months  while  the  ISO  has  played 
no  constructive  action  to  temper  the  in- 
crease. American  consumers  have  been 
the  victims  of  that  lassitude. 

Article  44  of  the  ISA  states  that  the 
ISO  should  "normally  act  in  anticipa- 
tion" of  automatic  changes.  Though 
speculation  ran  rampant  in  November 
and  December,  the  ISO  did  not  increase 
sugar  production  quotas  and,  when  ac- 
tion finally  occurred  on  January  4,  quota 
increases  of  10  percent  were  announced 
rather  than  the  15-percent  increase 
which  were  mandated  by  the  hyper 
market  activity. 

A  subsequent  suspension  of  quotas  put 
into  effect  when  the  average  price  ex- 
ceeded 15  cents  failed  to  temper  the 
rapid  Increase  in  prices  even  though 
State  Department  officials  suggested  this 
would  be  the  case. 

ISO  action  was  late,  inadequate  and 
ineffective.  And,  current  discussions 
about  raising  the  trigger  levels  at  the 
March  session  of  the  ISO  give  alarming 
credence  to  the  ISO's  proclivity  for 
favoring  exporting  countries  by  almost 
rote  action  with  little  regard  for  the 
facts.  Any  increase  in  ISA  trigger  levels 
would  be  highly  infiationary  and  totally 
unjustified. 

H.R.  6029,  legislation  to  implement 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  was 
reported  out  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  December  13.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  agree- 
ment's provisions.  And  shortcomings. 
Tills  legislation  must  not  be  brought  be- 
fore the  full  House  for  disposition  until 
the  Congress  has  the  benefit  of  further 
evaluating  the  ISO  in  action. 

The  next  opportunity  for  analysis  and 
judgment  of  the  ISA  in  action  wUl  prob- 
ably come  soon  if  the  world  sugar  prices 
reaches  the  stock  release  trigger  at 
which  point  stocks  presumably  being 
stored  by  producing  countries  wUl  be  re- 
leased for  sale  to  consuming  countries. 

In  addition,  the  decisions  of  the  ISO 
in  the  upcoming  March  meeting  regard- 
ing the  proposal  to  increase  the  entire 
trigger  mechanism  upward— to  the  dis- 
advantage of  consuming  countries  and 
the  advantage  of  producing  countries- 
deserves  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

Our  vote  of  last  October  did  not  ring 
down  the  victorious  curtain  on  the  fight 
for  fair  sugar  prices  for  the  American 
consumer.  The  war  continues  and  those 
or  us  who  won  the  first  battle  must  be 
prepared  to  wage  the  good  fight  again  • 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  COST- 
OF-UVING  INCREASE  FOR  VETER- 
ANS WITH  SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Arkansas     (Mr.    Hamher- 
scHMiDT)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 

Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  a  13-percent 
across-the-board  cost-of-Uving  increase 
for  those  veterans  who  receive  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  disabilities. 

The  present  administration  has  indi- 
cated in  its  budget  proposal  that  it  will 
propose  a  cost-of-living  increase  of  this 
same  magnitude.  Furthermore,  it  is 
budgeting  other  automatically  indexed 
entitlement  programs,  both  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  elsewhere,  at 
a  13 -percent  level.  Although  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  present  rate  of  in- 
flation will  soon  reverse  itself,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  economic  outlook,  nor  in 
the  plans  of  our  Government's  econo- 
mists, to  provide  such  encouragement. 
As  such.  I  am  supporting  the  administra- 
tion proposal  with  legislation  of  my  own. 

Service-connected  disabled  veterans, 
those  who  suffered  wounds  and  injuries 
in  the  performance  of  military  duties 
that  this  country  called  upon  them  to 
perform,  are  the  most  deserving  of  all 
recipients  of  Federal  stipends.  They  truly 
earned  these  benefits,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
spilling  their  blood  and  leaving  their 
limbs  on  those  many  battlefields  ticross 
our  globe,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
share  the  deep  concern  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  over  both  infiation  and  Gov- 
ernment spending,  I  believe  it  not  only 
justified  but  essential  to  provide  for  this 
most  deserving  group  of  recipients.  They 
took  care  of  us,  at  great  personal  cost. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  now  take  care  of  them. 

H.R. 6141 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  a  cost-of-living  Increase  In  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for  dis- 
abled  veterans   and    in    the   rates   of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  for 
survivors  of  disabled  veterans 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Disability 
Compensation      and      Survivors'      Benefits 
Amendments  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
"nTLE  I— VETERANS'  DISABILITY 

COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 
RATXS   OF    DISABILrtY    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out   "$48"   In  subsection 

(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$54"; 

(2)  by  striking  out   "$88"   In  subsection 

(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$99"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$133"  In  subsection 

(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$182"  In  subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$206": 
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(6)    by  striking  out  "$256"  In  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$288"- 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$321"  in  subsection 

(f)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$363"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$380  "  In  subsection 

(g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$429"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$440"  in  subsection 
(h)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$497"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$495"  In  subsection 
(1)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$659"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  ■$889"  In  subsection 
(J)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$  1,005"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  •■$62"  both  places  it 
appears.  "$1,104"',  and  "$1,647"  In  subsec- 
tion (k)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$70", 
••$70".   ••$1,248"  and  "$1,748"",  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$1,104""  in  subsec- 
tion (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$1,248"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$1,217"  In  subsec- 
tion   (m)     and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

"$1,375"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$1,383"  In  subsec- 
tion (n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$1,563"": 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$1,547'"  each  place  It 
appears  in  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
serting   In    lieu   thereof    "$1,748"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$664"  and  "$989"  in 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$750"  and  "$1,118",  respectively: 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$996"  In  subsection 
(s)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,124"; 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$192"  In  subsection 
(t)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$217". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs may  adjust  administratively,  consistent 
with  the  increases  authorized  by  this  section, 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  payable 
to  persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10 
of  Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt 
of  compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  38.  United  States  Co&e. 

RATES    OF    ADDITIONAL    COMPENSATION    FOR 
DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  314(1)  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "$54"  In  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$61""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "•$91"  In  clatise  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$103"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$121"  In  claiise  (C) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$137"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$161"'  and  "$30"  in 
clause  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$171"  and  "$34".  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$37"  in  clause  (E)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$42"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$67"  in  clause  (P)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$76"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$97"  and  "$30"  in 
clause  (O)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$110"'  and  "$34",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$44"  in  clause  (H)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$50"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$98""  in  clause  (I)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$111";  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$82"  In  clause  (J) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$93". 

CLOTHING  ALLOWANCE   FOR   CERTAIN   DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Sec.  103.  Section  362  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$240"'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$271". 

TITLE  n — SURVIVORS'  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNITY   COMPENSA-nON   BENEFITS 

RATES    OF    DEPENDENCY    AND    INDEMNITT 
COMPENSATION    FOR    StTRVIVING    SPOUSES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  411 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
.■satlon  shall  be  paid  to  a  snrvlv'n<!;  spouse. 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon 
whose  death  entitlement  is  predicated,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  In  the  following 
table : 
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•Pay  grade                                Monthly  rate  small    business    community    for    many  Packwood,  introduced  their  committee's 

E-i  •sea  years.  Under  his  able  direction,  first  as  bill  last  Friday,  February  1. 

5-2 - -    ??J  executive  vice   president  and   later  as  Our  bill  Is  the  product  of  a  great 

E-3 -    ^^^  president,  the  National  Small  Business  amount  of  thought  and  deliberation  as 

^^                         -       -......--.    ^^^  Association  has  become   a  strong,  re-  well  as  extensive  congressional  hearings. 

E-«  1III111II""I-1I-I-""""I    436  spected  voice  in  Washington.  We  often  heard  it  said  that  America's 

E-7  ...—.'..-. — — -    457  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  NSBA  were  instru-  system  of  truck  transportation  is  the 

E-8  481  mental  in  forming  the  Small  Business  best  in  the  world.  True,  it  may  well  be. 

K-9  '604  Legislative  Council,  an  umbrella  group  But  consistent  with  the  American  spirit 

W-i  - 467  consisting  of  dozens  of  independent  small  of  seeking  excellence,  we  have  sought  to 

W-2  486  business  groups.  Through  his  leadership,  draft  a  bill  to  make  important  improve- 

^^r  - 529  these  diverse  organizations  have  come  to  ments  in  the  way  this  industry  is  regu- 

^^               -       """"""[^[^"^3111    467  recognize  and  work  for  their  common  lated,    reflecting    changing    times    and 

0-2  Illlllll-IIIimillllll"""    481  interests.  The  success  of  this  new  coun-  current  needs. 

0-3  I... I —    616  cil  is  attested  to  by  the  new  awareness  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

0-4 646  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  gov-  and  its  regulation  of  motor  carrier  busi- 

0-5  -- 601  ernment   of   the   importance   of   small  ness  started  44  years  ago.  Since  then,  a 

0-8.- 676  business.  struggling  truck  industry  has  grown  and 

^  --- gQ2  As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Small  prospered  along  with  America's  econ- 

0-8 — -    ^^^  Business  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  omy.   We  are   proposing  changes  with 

q_iq""_ \'_  "  "I'"I"I"I:944  Restraint  of  Trade,  I  am  especially  aware  this  bill  that  are  consistent  with  changes 

'  of  John  Lewis'  role  as  a  champion  of  in  our  transportation  system.  It  comes 

".  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  ^j^^  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  his  tire-  about  as  the  result  of  a  recognition  that 
lS%uL7rn.^TJ^^:nr'ot''ZZrVc:.  less  efforts  to  a^ure  thie  smaU  business  regulation  of  this  industry  is  as  burden- 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas-  operator  a  fair  chance  to  compete  in  the  some  as  it  is  complex,  and  that  there  is 
ter  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  marketplace.  I  trust  that  his  colleagues  a  need  to  encourage  further  competition 
the  applicable  time  designated  by  section  402  at  the  National  Small  Business  Associa-  while  maintaining  stability, 
of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouses  rate  shall  tion  and  throughout  the  small  business  With  full  appreciation  of  the  needed 
be  $542.  community  will  carry  on  his  important  balancing  of  various  public  interest  ob- 
"-  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chainnan  of  the  ^^j-j^  g^j.  j^jg  absence  surely  will  be  felt,  jectives  that  exist  today,  we  want  with 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ^^  ^ewis  is  survived  by  his  wife,  this  bill  to  provide  for  an  even  higher 
Tlof^'Z  Al'VTce,  orcommanTan!  ol  Dolores,  and  their  children,  Brian  and  level  of  quaUty  from  our  motor  carrier 
the  Marine  Corps  at  the  applicable  time  des-  Karen.  They  reside  in  Fredericksburg,  transportation  system,  promote  energy 
ignated  by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  sur-  Va.  No  date  for  the  funeral  has  been  conservation,  safety,  increased  competi- 
viving  spouses  rate  shall  be  $1,011".  announced.*  tion  and  reliable,  stable  service,  espe- 

(b)  subsection    (b)    of    such    section    is                             "^1^°  f^^un!;  ^'^^'i"^'    .,  .       . 

o  JI^Hort  hr=tr;n„l  m,t  "qnn"  «nrt  insprtinp  With  this  bill,  increased  market  entry 

Tlleu  thereof  "W-                    and  inserting  THE  MOTOR  CARRIER  ACT  OF  1980  is    provided.    The    existing    regulatory 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  structure  is  substantially  modernized, 
amended  by  striking  out  "$98"'  and  Inserting  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle-  reducing  imneeded.  burdensome  con- 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$111"".  ^an  from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)   is  trols.  The  whole  system  of  rate  bureaus 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  is  reformed  to  provide  sunlight  and  open- 
amended  by  striking  out  "$49""  and  Inserting  ^  j^^.  jqhnsON  of  California.  Mr.  ness  where  there  has  been  none,  along 
m  lieu  thereof  $55  .  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  Surface  with  procedures  to  promote  fairness,  m- 

'^''^rZZ^J^!'^^^''L^'ZrZlT"^  Transportation  Subcommittee  Chairman  creased  competition,  and  stabUity.  There 

«     ono  1  r    *?r.            .T  JAMES  HOWARD,  along  With  ranking  mi-  are  a  large  number  of  other  improve- 

f,^  hv  =;T,vrnT*^f/"«l^^"  ,!fT;.,,«  ,^^  nority  committee  member  Bill  Harsha  ments  provided  for  by  this  bill  which 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$165    in  clause  (1)  ^h  •'-nkine     minoritv    subcommittee  also  deserve  close  inspection. 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'$186";  """O  v      „      1    minority     suDCommiiwe  wpelcs  to  come   like  our  Senate 

(2)  bv  strikine  out  "$237""  in  clause  (2)  member  BuD  Shuster,  in  introducing  the  "i  tne  weeKs  10  conae,  iiKe  our  oenaie 
andinsertiS^nnerther^f''$2^^^^^^^        '  '  Motor   Carrier  Act   of    1980.   This   biU  coUeagues.  we  wiU  be  holdmg  a  series  of 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$306 "  in  clause  (3)  represents  a  significant  step  forward  in  hearings  to  receive  comments  on  our 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$346";   and  our  committee's  efforts  to  perfect  needed  proposals,  so  as  to  be  able  to  mark  up 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$306 "  and  "$62"  In  reform  of  Federal  regulation  over  and  produce  the  best  legislation  pos- 
ciause    (4)    and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof  America's  trucking  industry.  At  the  same     sible.«             

■  $346  "  and  "$70",  respectively.  ^^^^   ^^  refiects  the  commitment  of  the  ^~^~'^~^ 

RATES  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND  Congress  as   Well  OS  our  committcc  to  TAXES    DEBT  AND  MR.  JONES 

iDEMNiTY  COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN  making  much  needed  rcgulatory  reform,  ^^    „„„.^™          .      _      tt„h-,  o 

SEC  203.  Section  414  Is  amended-  cutting   needless   redtape   and   bureau-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "$98"  in  subsection  cratic  burdens  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

'^larhv'^tnlVJ^^  '"/l",«I^"r'  'V^K;  Last  year  I  introduced  two  bills  relat-  man  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexakdej)  is 

2)  by  striking  out  "$165""  in  subsection  )„„  to  reform  of  motor  carrier  remilation  recognized  for  5  mmutes. 

3rbvrr''^"-':J"r'?'!!"'r  OnewSStrduT^onThXf^^^^^^  •  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  speaker,  as  a 

and  n^nine  infieu  the^f  "««"r"°°  ^'*  ministration  while  the  other  reflected  cosponsor  of  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery 

and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof.  $95  ..  the  views  of  the  trucking  industry.  Those  Act   authored   by  the   gentlemui   from 

— ^-~'^^—  bills  provided  a  diverse  spectrum  of  al-  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  I  want  to  bring 

SMALL  BUSINESS  SUFFERS  A  GREAT  ternatives.  In  August,  the  Surface  Trans-  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagyes  a  re- 

LOSS  portation     Subcommittee     commenced  cent  article  featuring  our  distinguished 

T^^  cT^T^.r^^^         X                     .  hearings  all  across  the  Nation  in  seven  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  major  cities,  receiving  testimony  from  a  In  the  Sunday.  February  3,  1980  edi- 

^^!l   ^^  °^^^^  °^  ^^^  House,  the  gen-  vdde  range  of  persons  involved  in  or  af-  tion  of  the  New  York  Times,  Edward 

ueman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec-  fected  by  the  trucking  industry.  Cowan  drew  a  picture  of  Jm  Jones  that 

ognized  f OT  5  minutes.  FoUowing    those    hearings    we    were  I  think  aptly  sums  up  his  superior  abili- 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  joined  by  our  counterparts  in  the  Senate,  ties  and  the  contributions  he  has  made 

Dusiness  community  in  America  suffered  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  to  the  House,  particularly  in  the  tax 

a  great  loss  today.  John  A.  Lewis,  presi-  and  Transportation,  in  a  commitment  to  field.  His  evenhanded,  logical  approach 

aent  of  the  National  Small  Business  As-  craft  a  bill  in  a  timely  fashion  that  would  to  tax  matters,  coupled  with  the  fact 

sociation  died  this  morning,  a  result  of  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  public.  Sen-  that  he  always  does  his  homework,  make 

mjimes  he  suffered  in  a  traffic  accident  ators  Howard  Cannon,   the  Commerce  him  one  of  the  more  infiuential  and 

°"^°"°*y.-    .  Committee's     distinguished     chairman,  sought-after  members  on  the  Ways  and 

Mr.  Lewis  has  been  a  leader  of  the  and  its  ranking  minority  member  Bob  Means  Committee. 
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Though  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  I  may  not  always  agree,  I  know 
that  proposals  bearing  the  stamp  of  Jim 
Jones  have  been  thoroughly  scrutinized. 
I  commend  this  article,  entitled 
"Taxes,  Debt  and  Mr.  Jones"  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows : 
|Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  3.  1980) 
Taxes,  Debt  and  Mr.  Jones 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 
Washington.— President  Jimmy  Carter,  a 
Georgia    Democrat    who    sometimes    wraps 
himself  in  populist  rhetoric,  says  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  a  t-x  cut  in  fiscal  1081  be- 
cause Inflation  Is  high  and  It  Is  more  Impor- 
tant to  cut  the  budget  deficit. 

Representative  Jimmy  Jones,  Democrat  o' 
Oklahoma   and    the    business    community's 
new  darling  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
tee.   disagrees.   And   as   a   consequence,   Mr 
Jones,  perhaps  the  most  effective  tax  expert 
In  Congress,  Is  seeking  to  forge  a  coalition  r 
Republicans   and   Democrats   behind   a   »20 
billion  reduction  in  business  taxes  and  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax. 

If  unemployment  climbs  rapidly  this 
spring  and  Inflation  abates,  Prer'.dent  Car- 
ter—as he  Indicated  this  week  In  his  1981 
budget  message — could  swing  behind  tax 
relief  In  this  election  year.  But  as  of  now, 
Washington  Insiders  say  the  odds  are  aealnst 
It. 

It  may  seem  Inconsistent  that  James  R. 
Jones,  the  son  of  a  postman  who  fell  heavily 
Into  debt  during  the  Depression,  supportr 
tax  cut  now,  with  the  1980  budget  »40  bil- 
lion In  the  red  and  the  1981  budget,  as  pro- 
jected this  week  by  President  Carter,  $16 
billion  In  deficit.  Is  the  40-year-old  lawyer, 
who  has  swept  to  four  consecutive  victories 
In  Republican  Tulsa,  less  conservative  than 
hla  President? 

Mr.  Jones's  answer  Is  no.  After  all,  he  savs 
he  Is  "very  alarmed  at  debt  financing"  by 
business  and  government.  He  cites  hla  spon 
sorshlp  of  a  bill  to  put  a  statutory  limit — 
of  sorts — on  Federal  spending.  The  limit 
would  be  21  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  In  fiscal  1981.  whl"h  starts  next 
Oct.  1.  and  20  percent  thereafter. 

By  a  simple  majority  on  a  separate  vote 
in  each  house  of  Congress,  the  lawmakers 
could  override  this  restriction.  In  other 
words,  the  Jones  inhibition  would  be  essen- 
tially procedural  and  political.  But  it  would 
force  the  members  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  explicitly  favoring  more  spending. 
Mr.  Jones'  argument  Is  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  strengthen  the  budget  process 
and  move  Congress  toward  exercising  tighter 
control  over  specific  "entitlement "  spending 
programs,  including  such  items  as  food 
stamps,  welfare,  health  benefits  and  Social 
Security  Ijenefits. 

This  is  an  odd  position  for  a  protege  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  President  who 
sponsored  'Great  Society  "  social  programs, 
but  Mr.  Jones  is  no  longer  a  special  assist- 
ant in  his  20's.  The  times  have  changed. 
Government  Is  more  suspect  than  It  was. 
Mr.  Jones,  who  likes  to  recall  that  he  served 
President  Johnson  at  the  White  House  right 
up  until  Richard  Nixon's  Inauguration  at 
noon  on  Jan.  20.  1969.  can  say  now:  "Gov- 
ernment can  be  Just  as  excessive  and  ob- 
structionist to  human  development  as  any 
other  Institution— big  business,  big  labor  " 
Mr.  Jones'  path  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress  was  proverbial  in  a  standard 
American  way.  Born  on  May  5.  1939  In  Mus- 
kogee. Okla..  he  worked  as  a  news  reporter 
while  an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  became  acquainted  with 
Democratic  Party  personalities.  Including 
Representative  Ed  Edmondson. 

After  college  he  went  to  work  In  Mr  Ed- 
mondson's  House  office  and  earned  a  law 
degree    at    Georgetown    University    here     A 
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friendship  with  Thomas  Hale  Boggs,  Jr., 
whose  late  father  was  a  Democratic  power  In 
the  House,  led  to  a  White  House  Job.  When 
President  Johnson  returned  to  private  life  In 
Texas.  Mr.  Jones  returned  to  Oklahoma  to 
practice  law  In  Tulsa  and  prepare  for  his 
own  political  career. 

The  Oklahoma  Democrat  now  has  his  own 
political  power  base.  He  won  60  percent  of 
the  vote  In  1978  against  a  strong  Republican 
challenger,  in  a  district  that  traditionally 
returned  Republican  Incumbents  before  Mr. 
Jones  captured  the  seat  in  1972.  That  year, 
he  pulled  54  percent  of  the  vote  while  Presi- 
dent Nixon  rolled  up  81  percent  to  George 
McGovern's  19  percent.  That  tells  something 
about  the  nature  of  Tulsa,  an  oil  boom  town 
since  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

Some  sense  of  where  Mr.  Jones  is  coming 
from,  literally,  and  where  he  is  headed,  leg- 
islatively, can  be  gleaned  from  "The  Almanac 
of  American  Politics  1980."  It  says  of  Tulsa: 
here  don't  resent  the  big  companies 
"People  here  don't  resent  the  big  com- 
panies and  the  new  rich;  ihey  identify 
with  them.  They  see  government  as  only  In- 
terfering with  corporate  efforts  to  produce 
goods  that  people  want  and  are  ready  to  pay 
for." 

The  big  companies,  or  at  least  their  politi- 
cal action  committees,  evidently  like  Mr. 
Jones.  Federal  Election  Commission  records 
show  that  he  reported  $43,218  of  contribu- 
tions from  corporate  P.A.C.'s  for  the  1978 
campaign,  three  times  the  total  for  the  next 
highest  Oklahoma  candidate.  Labor  gave 
him  $4,175  as  against  $26,410  to  an  Incum- 
bent Democrat  who  lost  his  House  seat. 

Mr.  Jones'  contributions  did  not  come 
Just  from  oil  companies,  but  from  a  broad 
scattering  of  business  Interests  Including: 

E.  F.  Button,  which  had  a  special  interest 
In  the  1978  tax  act;  Chrysler  and  General 
Motors;  cattle  Interests:  apparel  manufac- 
turers, with  an  eye  on  tariff  Issues  handled 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  Kel- 
logg, which  would  like  the  House  to  evis- 
cerate the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  whose 
antitrust  complaint  Kellogg  Is  battling; 
Lockheed  Aircraft;  mutual  funds,  and  In- 
ternational Paper,  among  others. 

In  all.  Mr.  Jones  reported  1978  campaign 
contributions  of  $235,000.  That  was  enough 
to  pay  all  the  bills  and  still  have  something 
left  over  to  pay  a  bonus  or  two  to  campaign 
workers. 

Mr.  Jones  came  into  the  spotlight  in  1978 
when  with  the  late  Representative  William 
A.  Stelger.  Republican  of  Wisconsin,  they 
formed  a  Ways  and  Means  coalition  of  B«- 
publlcans  and  conservative  Democrats  in 
favor  of  reducing  capital  gains  Uxes,  which 
Congress  did  that  year,  despite  White  House 
and  Treasury  op(>oeltlon. 

As  he  related  it  in  an  interview  over  break- 
fast In  an  almost  empty  House  dining  room, 
that  was  step  one  In  a  program  to  encoxir- 
age  capital  formation.  The  theory,  he  said, 
was  that  lower  capital  gains  levies  would 
help  corporations  to  raise  equity  capital. 

Step  two.  set  down  on  the  Jones  calendar 
for  1980,  is  to  shorten  the  periods  In  which 
business  can  depreciate  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  tax  purposes.  That  would  pro- 
mote capital  formation  by  increasing  the 
Internal  flow  of  funds.  (A  deduction  for  de- 
preciation reduces  taxable  income  and  taxes 
owed.)  This  Is  the  CaplUl  Cost  Recovery 
Act  sponsored  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Representa- 
tive Barber  B.  Conable  Jr.  of  upstate  New 
York,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  with  276  House  co- 
sponsors. 

The  act,  supported  by  a  broad  coalition  ol 
businesses,  is  opposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  ground  that  It  would  scatter  re- 
lief willy-nilly  rather  than  concentrate  it 
where  it  would  do  most  to  stimulate  Invest- 
ment and  productivity. 

It  Is  axiomatic  on  Capitol  Hill  that  busi- 
ness  tax   relief   cannot   be   passed   without 
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something  for  individuals.  The  Jones  strat- 
egy contemplates  Social  Security  payroll  tax 
relief  In  the  form  of  Income  tax  credits  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  payroll  levy.  This  would 
not  be  inflationary,  he  said,  because  It  is  not 
"across-the-board"  tax  relief. 

Step  three,  Mr.  Jones  said,  is  reducing  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  next  year.  He  billed  that 
as  beneflclal  to  labor-intensive  Industries, 
which  get  little  out  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion of  capital  goods,  but  acknowledged, 
when  pressed,  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
corporations  of  every  stripe. 

"Tax  Simplification"  is  another  Jones 
theme.  Under  that  rubric  he  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  moving  toward  a  tax  on  gross 
Income  of  individuals  in  the  1980's.  It  was 
also  under  that  rubric  that  he  tried  to  in- 
duce a  deadlocked  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  oil  "windfall"  profits  tax  to  ac- 
cept a  constant  severance  tax  on  each  bar- 
rel produced  instead  of  the  tougher  rising- 
scale  tax  finally  adopted.  "It  was  very  se- 
ductive," said  a  liberal  Democratic  House 
aide  who  regards  Mr.  Jones,  as  do  many  such 
Democrats,  as  a  pro-oil  member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Jones  is  regarded  as  a  comer,  some 
say  as  a  successor  to  former  Representative 
Joe  D.  Waggonner  Jr..  the  funny,  sometimes 
abrasive.  Louisiana  Democrat  who,  until  he 
retired  In  1978,  was  the  forger  of  Ways  and 
Means  majorities  consisting  of  12  Republi- 
cans and  seven  or  eight  center-right  Demo- 
crats. Mr.  Jones  Is  likely  to  be  more  success- 
ful than  Mr.  Waggonner,  House  sources  said, 
because  "he  does  his  homework"  and  "has  a 
good  relationship  with  the  members." 

Earnest  (he  does  not  Joke  In  committee) 
and  polite,  acquaintances  say  he  never  seems 
Irritated  or  too  busy  to  return  a  phone  call. 
"Wholesome"  and  "a  hard  worker"  are 
phrases  tax  lobbyists  use  about  him. 

He  has  one  blemish  on  his  record.  In  1976 
he  pleaded  guilty  in  Federal  Court  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  misdemeanor  of  falling  to  re- 
port a  campaign  contribution  of  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000  in  cash.  The  money  was 
allegedly  part  of  what  the  Gulf  Oil  Corpora- 
tion disbursed  Illegally  in  1972.  but  the  pros- 
ecutors did  not  contend  that  Mr.  Jones 
knew  the  money  had  come  from  the  corporate 
treasury.  He  was  fined  $200. 

Mr.  Jones  has  ruled  himself  out  of  the 
race  for  the  Senate  seat  from  Oklahoma  that 
will  be  open  next  fall.  He  says  he  likes  con- 
centrating on  economic,  budget  and  tax  Is- 
sues. He  enjoys  the  status  he  has  achieved 
In  the  House,  and  is  Interested  In  more. 

Should  he  run  for  House  majority  whip  or 
leader,  he  could  point  to  support  for  civil 
rights  legislation  in  the  i960's.  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ty Implementation  Act  and  for  the  labor  law 
reform  bill  as  evidence  that  he  votes  with  the 
liberals  on  some  issues. 

The  liberals,  however,  would  pillory  him 
for  opposing  the  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy, common  situs  picketing  and  Government 
financing  of  abortions  and  for  supporting  the 
B-1  bomber,  deregulation  of  natural  gas.  and 
oil  company  positions  In  general. 9 
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THE  MUSES  FLEE  HITLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  today  begins  a 
3-day  colloquium  designed  to  recall  an 
aspect  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  pe- 
riods in  world  history.  Entitled,  "The 
Muses  Flee  Hitler,"  the  colloquium  fo- 
cuses on  the  flight  of  European  artists 
and  intellectuals  to  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1930  and  1945,  the  years  of  Nazi 
terror  and  conquest. 


The  program  concludes  an  observance 
of  the  100th  birthday  of  Albert  Einstein, 
the  most  renowned  of  those  refugees 
who  found  in  the  United  States  a  haven 
which  offered  them  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  work  and  contribute  to 
the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  scientific 
development  of  their  adopted  nation. 

The  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  us 
from  these  remarkable  people  are  incal- 
culable and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  for  reminding  us  of  those 
refugees  and  the  debt  we  owe  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Star  describing  the  col- 
loquium and  the  program  of  events.  The 
article  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  3,  1980) 
Remembering  a  Migration  of  Terror, 
Stealth 
(By  John  McKelway) 
The  Smithsonian  this  week  takes  note  of 
a  migration  of  Intellectuals.  It  was  a  migra- 
tion filled  with  terror  and  stealth,  which  In- 
cluded at  one  point  a  price  tag  of  $350  for 
freedom — the  cost  of  draining  one  more  brain 
out  of  Europe. 

The  three-day  colloquium.  Thursday 
through  Saturday,  deals  with  the  migration 
of  European  artists  and  Intellectuals  to  the 
United  States  between  1930  and  1945.  The 
title  of  the  affair  Is  "The  Muses  Flee  Hitler." 
Perhaps  this  aspect  of  the  Nazi  era  has 
been  largely  forgotten.  Yet  It  produced  In 
the  United  States  a  profound  renaissance  In 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  culminated.  It 
might  be  said,  with  the  explosion  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  the  end  of  World  War  II.  For  better 
or  worse. 

EINSTEIN  OBSERVANCE 

The  program  marks  the  end  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's observance  of  the  100th  birthday  of 
Albert  Einstein,  best  known  of  all  the  refu- 
gees from  Nazi  Germany.  Various  scholars 
win  discuss  the  experiences  of  the  refugees — 
where  they  came  from  and  how  they  got 
here— and  explore  their  Impact  on  American 
culture. 

Those  who  were  able  to  make  It  across  the 
sea  Included  an  astonishing  number  of  bril- 
liant IndlvlduaU.  A  partial  list:  Enrico 
Fermi,  Hans  Bethe,  Leo  Szllard  and  Edward 
Teller,  scientists;  Thomas  Mann.  Bertolt 
Brecht  and  Vladmlr  Nabokov,  writers;  Her- 
bert Marcuse  and  Hannah  Arendt,  political 
philosophers;  Walter  Groplus  and  Ludwlg 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  architects;  Arthur  Rubin- 
stein, Kurt  Weill,  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Antal 
Doratl.  musicians;  Hans  Hofmann.  Josef  Al- 
bers.  Jacques  Llpchltz  and  Hans  Rlchter  ar- 
tists. 

The  flight  of  these  artists  and  scientists 
was  not  easy.  Cynthia  Jaffee  McCabe.  curator 
for  exhibitions  at  the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
co-chairman  of  the  colloquium,  points  out 
that  the  refugees  faced  not  only  the  antl-ln- 
tellectuallsm  and  antl-SemltIsm  of  the  Nazi 
movement,  but  the  restrictive  Immigration 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  McCabe.  who  has  looked  Into 
the  period,  the  United  States  and  elements  of 
the  State  Department  harbored  strong  feel- 
ings against  foreigners.  The  country  was,  af- 
ter all.  In  a  depression. 

McCabe  will  turn  tlie  spotlight  on  a  little- 
known  group  of  people  who  sort  of  took  It 
upon  themselves  to  rescue  the  intellectuals 
particularly  those  trapped  In  Prance  after 
the  German  invasion  of  1940. 

RESCUE  COMMITTEE 

The  group  was  called  the  Emergency  Res- 
cue Committee,  organl'^ed  In  New  York  three 
aays  after  the  capitulation  of  France  The 
committee— whose  membershln  Included 
Klmer  Davis.  Raymond  Gram  Swing  and  Dor- 
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othy  Thompson — came  out  with  an  appeal  to 
those  who  would  "help  in  the  rescue  of  those' 
distinguished  Europeans  whose  lives  are  di- 
rectly menaced  by  the  Gestapo."  Contribu- 
tions of  $350  were  requested  "to  make  pos- 
sible the  evacuation  of  one  man  or  one 
woman." 

Lists  of  artists  and  Intellectuals  were 
drawn  up  and  turned  over  to  a  man  named 
Varlan  Pry.  a  32-year-old.  Harvard-trained 
classicist.  Pry  headed  for  Marseilles  and  set 
up  a  rescue  mission.  He  was  kicked  out  of 
Prance  In  1941.  But  by  that  time,  as  Mc- 
Cabe tells  It,  "Pry  and  a  small,  devoted  staff 
had  aided  more  than  1,000  carefully  screen- 
ed artists,  musicians,  writers,  scholars,  poli- 
ticians and  labor  leaders  and  their  famUles 
to  leave  Prance,  either  legally  or  Illegally." 

One  of  those  working  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  United  States,  McCabe  reports,  one 
who  applied  some  pressure  here  and  saw  to 
It  that  Immigration  comers  were  cut  there, 
was  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

something  special 

One  of  the  participants  In  the  colloquium 
will  be  Daniel  J  Boorstln.  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. Boorstln  has  written  of  that  "galaxy" 
of  Intellectuals  who  fled  the  Nazi  holocust: 

"In  a  new  sense,  these  were  'new  Immi- 
grants.' When  these  men  and  women  ar- 
rived, they  had  already  been  educated  in 
their  homelands,  and  so  arrived  at  the 
height  of  their  achievement.  They  had  actu- 
ally been  expelled  because  of  their  vigor, 
originality  and  distinction.  The  United 
States  received  them  full-grown,  without 
the  social  cost  of  nurturing  and  training. 
But  the  economic  advantage  was  trlval  com- 
pared to  another  special  benefit. 

"Those  who  were  already  fully  formed  and 
equipped — and  they  were  thousands — could 
add  something  special  to  civilization  here 
and  through  America  to  the  world.  They 
brought  the  most  advanced  and  most  orig- 
inal European  modes  of  art  for  a  new  en- 
counter with  the  American  scene,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  minds  of  tourists  or  casual  travel- 
ers— but  In  the  persons  of  newly  committed 
Americans.  They  brought  the  Immigrants' 
Vision." 

Speakers  at  the  sessions  will  also  Include 
writer  and  physicist  Alfred  Kazln;  Gerald 
Holton.  a  Harvard  physicist  and  specialist 
on  Einstein;  and  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

PKOGRAM  rOR  COLLOOUnTM 

The  program  for  the  Smithsonian's  "The 
Muses  Flee  Hitler"  colloquium  is  as  follows: 

Thursday.  Feb.  7 — "Background  to  the 
Migration,"  9:15  a.m.  Hlrshhorn  Museum 
auditorium.  Speakers:  S.  Dillon  Ripley; 
Charles  Blltzer.  assistant  secretary  for  his- 
tory and  art,  Smithsonian;  Alan  Beyerchen, 
associate  professor  of  history,  Ohio  State 
University;  Herbert  A.  Strauss,  professor  of 
history.  City  College,  City  University  of  New 
YorJt. 

1  p.m..  Hlrshhorn  Museum  auditorium. 
Free  film,  "Hans  Rlchter:  Artist  and  Film- 
maker." 

2:30  p.m.,  "The  Great  Plight  of  Culture," 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  auditorium,  leakers: 
Boorstln;  Roger  Daniels,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  history.  University  of  Cincinnati; 
Cynthia  McCabe,  Hlrshhorn  exhibition  co- 
ordinator; Wolf  Von  Eckhardt.  architectur- 
al critic.  The  Washington  Post. 

8  p.m.,  "The  Interaction  of  Cultures: 
Transplanting  the  Arts,  Part  1,"  Carmlchael 
Auditorium,  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology.  Speakers:  Joseph  D.  Duffey, 
chairman.  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities; Alfred  Kazln,  critic  and  professor 
of  English,  City  University  of  New  York 
Graduate  Center  and  Hunter  College;  Boris 
Schwarz,  professor  emeritus  of  music. 
Queens  College,  City  University  of  New 
York. 

Friday.  Feb.  8 — 9:30  R.m..  "The  Interaction 
of  Cultures:  Adaptation  and  Influence," 
Hlrshhorn   Museum    auditorium.    Speakers: 


Abram  Lemer,  director,  Hlrshhorn  Museum: 
Helmut  P.  Pfanner,  professor  of  German, 
Prudue  University:  Jarreli  C.  Jackman,  his- 
torian, Alexandria  Archaeology  Research 
Center;  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  professor  of  his- 
tory, University  of  California,  San  Diego. 

2:30  p.m.,  "The  Interaction  of  Cultures: 
Transplanting  the  Arts.  Part  2"  Hlrshhorn 
Museum  auditorium.  Speakers :  John  Beards- 
ley,  adjunct  curator,  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art;  Christian  P.  Otto,  associate  professor  of 
architecture,  Cornell  University;  Cynthia 
Goodman,  adjunct  curator.  Pine  Arts  Mu- 
seum of  Long  Island;  Hans-Bernhard  Moel- 
ler.  professor  of  literature  and  film,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  Austin. 

8  p.m.,  "An  Evening  of  Music  by  Emigre 
Composers."  Balrd  Audltorlimi.  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Concert  performed  by  the 
20th  Century  Consort. 

Saturday,  Feb.  9 — 9:30  a.m.,  "The  Inter- 
action of  Cultures:  The  Sciences."  Carml- 
chael Auditorium,  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology.  Speakers:  Robert  Kargon.  pro- 
fessor of  history,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
P.  Thomas  Carroll,  doctoral  candidate  In  the 
History  of  Science.  University  of  Pennsly- 
vanla;  Nathan  Relngold.  editor.  Joseph 
Henry  Papers.  Smithsonian;  Michael  M. 
Sokal,  associate  professor  of  history,  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute. 

2:30  p.m.,  "The  Muses  Flee  Hitler,"  Car- 
mlchael Auditorium,  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology.  Speakers:  Gerald  Holton.  Mal- 
linckrodt  Professor  of  Physics  and  professor 
of  the  history  of  science.  Harvard  University; 
Fritz  K.  Ringer,  professor  of  history.  Boston 
University;  Susan  Jacoby.  writer .9 


THE  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shannon) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cession of  1979.  long  predicted  by  both 
administration  and  private  economists, 
has  failed  to  materialize.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  a  busi- 
ness downturn  may  soon  strike  the  econ- 
omy. OPEC  price  increases  and  oil  de- 
control are  expected  to  constrict  both 
consumer  spending  and  business  invest- 
ment in  the  coming  months.  In  1981,  a 
major  increase  in  payroll  taxes  will  go 
into  effect,  thereby  further  reducing 
purchasing  power  and  adding  to  business 
costs.  Unemployment,  already  above  6 
percent,  could  rise  much  higher. 

Budgetary  considerations  require  that 
the  Congress  act  carefully  when  consid- 
ering a  tax  cut.  Reductions  put  into  ef- 
fect prematurely,  and  under  the  wrong 
economic  conditions,  can  make  inflation 
worse  by  overstimulating  the  economy. 
The  experiences  of  the  seventies,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  inflation,  if  it  is  of 
the  cost-push  variety,  is  not  necessarily 
cured  by  a  recession.  A  serious  economic 
downturn  effects  not  only  total  employ- 
ment and  the  gross  national  product,  it 
reduces  the  level  of  business  investment, 
and  hence,  restricts  productivity  growth. 
If  a  recession  should  arrive,  the  Con- 
gress should  be  prepared  to  enact  with- 
out delay  a  tax  cut. 

Any  such  tax  cut  considered  by  this 
Congress  should  be  designed  to  achieve 
a  number  of  objectives.  It  should  reduce 
the  tax  burden  of  individuals,  especially 
those  who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  in- 
creases in  energy  prices.  It  should  also 
raise  productivity  and  business  invest- 
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ment  without  further  aggravating  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  reduce  taxes  and  to  improve 
productivity.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
bill  should  be  enacted  Immediately.  I 
do.  however,  believe  that  It  should  be 
studied  and  debated,  especially  in  com- 
oarlson  with  other  proposed  tax  reduc- 
tion legislation,  so  that  the  Congress 
can  have  an  equitable,  effective,  and 
comprehensive  plan  to  cut  taxes  if  and 
when  the  economy  requires  that  we 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  is  complete 
and  well  rounded.  It  does  not  Ignore  any 
important  sector  of  our  economy.  It  is 
not  slanted  toward  business  or  toward 
Individuals.  It  is  a  modest  tax  cut  of  $31 
billion,  a  tax  cut  which  would  counter 
a  mild  recession  without  a  significant 
increase  in  the  deficit.  It  is  a  flexible  cut. 
If  the  economy  dictates,  the  package  can 
be  easily  modified  to  provide  for  either 


TABLE  1 


a  smaller  or  a  larger  reduction  in 
revenues. 

The  package  is  composed  of  three  pro- 
posals reducing  personal  taxes  and  four 
reducing  corporate  taxes.  These  include 
a  10-percent  credit  against  income  tax 
for  social  security  taxes,  a  10-percent 
credit  for  research  and  experimental 
expenditures,  a  reduction  in  both  per- 
sonal and  corporate  tax  rates,  and  a 
reduction  in  taxes  for  small  businesses. 
Also  included  in  the  bill  is  a  provision 
which  simplifies  depreciation  deductions 
for  small  business,  but  which  does  not 
entail  any  revenue  loss.  The  siom  of  $12 
billion,  or  40  percent  of  the  cut,  goes 
to  business,  while  $19  billion,  or  60  per- 
cent, goes  to  individuals. 

TTie  bill  is  not  a  wholesale  change  In 
the  Tax  Code  It  does  not  legislate  hidden 
revenue  losses  which  will  balloon  in 
future  years— see  table  1.  It  does  not 
make  the  mistake  of  concentrating 
solely  on  one  method  of  cutting  taxes 
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or  of  stimulating  productivity.  It  Is  a 
comprehensive,  innovative,  and  forward 
lookmg  tax  cut  which  leaves  open  our 
options  for  the  future. 

TEN-PEHCENT    CREDIT    TOR    PICA    CONTRIBUTIOMS 
(SECTION    4) 

One  of  the  most  Important  goals  of 
present  tax  poUcy  should  be  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  social  security  payments 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  payroll  tax  Is  a  regressive 
tax.  It  makes  no  concessions  for  small 
incomes  or  for  large  families.  The  recent 
OPEC  increases,  which  affect  lower  in- 
come groups  particularly  harshly  with 
skyrockeUng  gasoline  and  heating  oU 
prices,  make  a  reduction  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes  particularly  appropriate. 

Second,  payroll  taxes  are  an  Important 
component  In  business  costs.  Given  the 
current  business  preference  for  markup 
pricing,  a  cut  In  these  taxes  will  be 
anti-inflationary. 
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Calendar  year— 


1981   1982   1983 


1984 


1985 


Individual  (total) Mg  2) 

Zero  brKkel  amount .../.] 14 

Rate  reduction  and  bracket  cban|«s no 

Social  security .  j'g 

Corporate  (total) (12  4) 

Rate  reduction  and  brKket  channs  4' 1 

R.  «  0.  tax  credit 9 

Social  security 7*4 

Small  business  1244 (1) 


(22.3) 

1.5 

13.0 

7.8 

(13.9) 
4.5 
1.0 
8.4 
(') 


(25.6) 

1.5 

15.3 

8.0 

(15.7) 
5.0 
1.1 
9.6 
(') 


(29.7) 

1.6 

18.1 

10.0 

(17.5) 

5.5 

1.2 

10.8 

(■) 


Total  (calendar) 31.6       36.2       41.3       47.2 


(34.8) 

1.6 

21.4 

11.8 

(20.0) 

6.0 

1.3 

12.7 

(') 

54.8 


Fiscal  year- 


1981 


1982   1983   1984 


1985 


Individual  (toM). ri2  gj 

Zero  bracket  amount .    [[[ 10 

Rate  reduction  and  bracket  chanies..." 6  9 

Social  security. .                                           """  40 

Corporate  (total) /7'4) 

Rate  reduction  and  bracket  chanies   I'g 

R.  4  0.  ta«  credit ■'"""  4 

Social  security '"'  52 

Small  business  1244 ll""^]"]""]  0) 


(21.3) 

1.5 

12.2 

7.6 

(13.4) 

4.3 

.9 

8.2 

(') 


(24.6) 
1.5 

14.5 
8.6 

(15.1) 
4.7 
1.0 
9.4 
(') 


(28.3) 

(33.2) 

1.6 

16 

17.0 

20  1 

9.7 

ll.S 

(16.9) 

(19.5) 

5.2 

5.7 

1.1 

1.3 

10.6 

12.5 

(') 

0 

Total  (fiscal) 20.2 


34. 7       39. 7 


45.2       52.7 


>  Less  than  {10,000,000. 

Every  dollar  cut  from  an  employee's 
payroll  tax  is  an  Increase  in  take-home 
pay.  This  can  be  an  additional  compen- 
sation to  workers  for  accepting  newer 
and  more  actively  enforced  wage  and 
price  guidelines.  In  the  face  of  what  is 
primarily  a  cost-push  inflation,  the  im- 
portance of  easing  wage  and  price  pres- 
sures has  a  particular  relevance. 

ITie  bill  would  provide  employees,  self 
employed  persons  and  employers  with  a 
refundable  credit  against  Income  taxes 
equal  to  10  percent  of  payroll  taxes  paid 
for  years  beginning  In  1981.  The  exist- 
ing employer's  ordinary  and  necessary 
expense  deduction  for  payroll  taxes 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
credit  taken. 

Social  security  taxes  are  scheduled  to 
increase  from  6.13  to  6.65  percent  in 
January  of  1981.  The  10-percent  credit 
proposed  in  this  bill  will  negate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  increase,  but  will  do  so  with- 
out effecting  the  long  term  stability  or 
integrity  of  the  trust  fund.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  has  estimated 
that  the  revenue  loss  from  this  provision 
will  be  $14.2  billion  in  calendar  year 
1981.  The  benefits  from  the  reduction 
will  be  evenly  divided  between  business 
and  individuals. 

•KDUCnON  IN  THE  CORPORATr  RATE.  REDUCTION 
IN  RATE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS    (SECTION  5) 

The  most  efliclent  and  most  equitable 
way  to  reduce  taxes  on  business  is 
through  a  reduction  in  the  corporate  tax 
rate.  Reducing  this  tax  provides  for  more 


Source:  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  Jan.  29,  1980. 


after  tax  earnings.  It  stimulates  growth 
by  Improving  the  performance  of  capital 
markets,  and  by  encouraging  a  higher 
rate  of  business  Investment.  It  does  not 
favor  either  labor  or  capital  Intensive  in- 
dustries. In  addition,  a  reduction  in  the 
corporate  tax  rate  means  a  reduction  in 
business  costs.  This  will  have  a  positive 
effect  upon  inflationary  cost-push  pres- 
sures. 

Smaller  businesses  are  a  crucial  com- 
ponent of  our  economy.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
has  shown  that  the  majority  of  Indus- 
trial innovations  and  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's productivity  increases  have  been 
made  by  small  business.  Independent, 
locally  owned  businesses  have  histori- 
cally provided  a  foundation  for  commu- 
nity stability.  Of  even  greater  Impor- 
tance, smaller  businesses  are  creating 
most  of  the  new  jobs  In  the  United 
States.  A  recent  MIT  study  of  Dunn  and 
Bradstreet  records  found  that  77  per- 
cent of  the  employment  growth  in  the 
economy  from  1969  to  1976  came  from 
firms  with  fewer  than  50  employees. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  corporate  tax 
cut  which  will  cut  taxes  for  larger  busi- 
nesses while  providing  a  significant  re- 
duction in  liabilities  for  smaller  busi- 
nesses. The  top  corporate  rate  is  reduced 
to  45  percent.  The  lower  corporate  rate 
brackets  are  expanded,  with  companies 
whose  taxable  Income  is  under  $50,000 
paying  17  percent,  over  $50,000  but  less 
than   $100,000   paying  25   percent,   and 


over  $100,000  but  under  $150,000  paying 
35  percent.  This  provision,  according  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  will 
result  In  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $4.1  billion 
in  calendar  year  1981.  The  benefits  will 
be  divided  almost  evenly  between  corpo- 
rations wlilch  make  under  $150,000  and 
those  which  earn  more. 

1 0-PERCENT   TAX    CREDIT   FOR    RESEARCH    AND 
EXPERIMENTAL    EXPENDITURES     (SECTION   6) 

Much  of  America's  economic  strength 
has  resulted  from  constant  innovation. 
If  we  are  to  become  more  competitive  as 
a  Nation,  and  if  we  are  to  manufacture 
products  which  are  competitive  interna- 
tionally, we  must  continue  to  improve 
the  quality  of  those  products.  No  one  will 
buy  an  American  car  or  an  American 
computer  unless  they  are  the  best  on  the 
market.  We  as  a  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
become  the  makers  of  obsolete  goods. 

Traditionally,  American  Industry  has 
taken  the  lead  In  developing  new  or  im- 
proved prcxlucts.  In  the  past  decade, 
however,  we  have  witnessed  a  decline  in 
American  innovation.  Total  research  and 
development  spending  In  the  United 
States  has  fallen  from  over  3  percent  of 
GNP  In  the  early  sixties  to  only  a  little 
over  2  percent  last  year,  the  nondefense 
component  of  these  figures  has  declined 
as  well,  from  about  1.9  percent  of  the 
GNP  to  approximately  1.5  percent,  a  re- 
duction of  almost  25  percent,  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Our  trading  partners  have  not  been  so 


shortsighted.  As  recently  as  1967,  we 
led  the  world  in  nondefense  research 
and  experimental  spending  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  decade,  however,  both  Germany 
and  Japan  have  overtaken  us.  The  Jap- 
anese now  spend  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  we  do,  in  absolute  dollars,  on 
non-defense-related  basic  research. 

The  relative  decline  in  expenditures  is 
Illustrated  by  our  patent  balance— the 
percentage  of  U.S.  patents  granted  to 
foreigners.  That  percentage  has  grown 
from  about  20  ;iercent  of  all  patents 
granted  in  1967  to  40  percent  In  1977. 
In  this  age  of  technological  innovation, 
falling  behind  in  research  and  develop- 
ment means  producing  products  which 
are  less  competitive  internationally. 
With  a  $30  billion  balance-of-trade  def- 
icit, we  cannot  afford  to  fall  behind. 

There  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  why 
our  research  and  development  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  is  declining.  Some  economists 
have  suggested  that  American  business 
has  become  too  much  a  prisoner  of  the 
bottom  line,  and  that  Investments  in  re- 
search and  development  usually  take  a 
number  of  years  to  pay  off.  Others  have 
mentioned  that  the  10  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  an  Incentive  to  pur- 
chase existing  machinery  and  to  use  ex- 
isting technology.  This  creates  a  perverse 
disincentive  against  research  and  devel- 
opment. This  trend  must  be  reversed. 

This  bill  extends  a  10- percent  tax 
credit  for  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures as  defined  by  section  174  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  bill 
limits  the  credit  to  those  investments 
above  2.5  percent  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  firm.  This  provision,  besides  elim- 
inating the  current  disincentive  to  invest 
in  research  and  development,  will  greatly 
improve  the  rash  flr>w  and  profitability 
of  smaller  firms,  many  of  whom  are  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  developing  new  products 
and  new  teclmologies.  The  credit  will  ap- 
ply only  to  items  which  are  not  capital- 
ized and  which  cannot  receive  an  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  under  existing  law,  there- 
by eliminating  the  possibility  of  "double 
dipping."  The  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation has  estimated  that  this  provision 
will  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  $900  mil- 
lion In  calendar  year  1981. 

SIMPLIFIED    DEPRECIATION    FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 
(SECTION    7) 

Over  the  past  few  years,  small  busi- 
ness organizations  have  pointed  repeat- 
edly to  the  difficulty  of  using  the  asset 
depreciation  range  system  of  capitaUzing 
assets.  Because  of  its  enormous  complex- 
ity, many  smaller  companies  have  been 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  sav- 
ings and  the  improved  cash  flow  which 
ADR  provides. 

Under  present  law.  a  corporation  Is 
permitted  to  use  asset  depreciation  range 
useful  Uves  only  if  It  follows  a  series  of 
complex  rules.  This  bill  will  permit  small 
businesses  to  use  ADR  useful  lives,  in- 
cluding the  20-percent  variance,  with- 
out having  to  follow  any  complex  rules. 
A  small  business  may  qualify  imder 
these  proposed  changes  If  its  total  de- 
preciable assets  at  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  year  do  not  exceed  $500,000,  and 
if  the  depreciable  assets  placed  in  serv- 


ice during  the  taxable  year  do  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000.  The  depreciable  property 
which  is  relevant  in  determining  whether 
a  taxpayer  qualifies  imder  these  dollar 
Umitations  includes  only  the  depreciable 
personal  property  for  which  useful  Uves 
are  prescribed  under  the  ADR  system. 
This  provision  should  have  a  negligible 
effect  upon  revenues. 

SMALL   BUSINESS   CAPITAL    LOSS   PROVISIONS 
(StCTIOrt   8) 

Small  corporations  have  had  difficulty 
in  the  past  with  raising  the  necessary 
capital  to  exp>and  or  diversify.  Smaller 
firms  have  a  much  Isirger  debt  to  equity 
ratio  than  do  larger  firms.  Greater  in- 
centives are  needed  to  encourage  invest- 
ment in  small  business  corporatlcMis. 

Under  section  1244  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  taxpayers  may  claim  as 
a  loss  up  to  $50,000  from  the  disposition 
of  certain  types  of  stock.  To  qualify,  the 
amount  of  this  special  stock  issued  by 
the  corporation  cannot  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion. This  limit  Is  determined  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  money  and  other 
property  received  by  the  corporation  for 
stock,  as  a  contribution  to  capital,  and 
as  paid  in  siu^lus  at  the  time  of  issu- 
ance of  the  stock.  Under  this  bill,  the  $1 
million  limit  will  be  raised  to  $2  million. 
This  will  permit  more  smaller  and 
younger  Industries  to  take  advantage  of 
the  expanded  capital  loss  provisions  of 
section  1244.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxatl<»i  has  estimated  that  the  loss  in 
revenues  due  to  this  provision  will  be 
under  $10  million. 

REDUCTION    IN    POISONAL    INCOME    TAXES 

Any  tax  cut  package  must  include  a 
cut  for  individuals.  Individuals  cur- 
rently carry  a  full  83  percent  of  all  tax 
liabilities,  with  business  paying  17  per- 
cent. Because  our  graduated  system  of 
personal  income  taxes  provides  for  higher 
taxes  on  larger  incomes,  inflation  has 
pushed  individuals  into  higher  and 
higher  tax  brackets.  This  invisible  tax 
increase,  unlegislated  and  unintended, 
takes  a  larger  and  larger  bite  into  in- 
dividual incomes  every  year.  Any  tax 
cut  should  address  Itself  to  relieving 
those  who  suffer  the  most  from  high 
taxes,  the  individual  wage  earner.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  adjusting  our  basic 
schedule  of  personal  income  taxes. 

This  bill  increases  the  zero  bracket 
amount  in  the  joint  return  schedule  from 
$3,400  to  $3,600.  The  increase  is  from 
$2,300  to  $2,400  for  single  person  head 
of  households,  or  one  half  as  much  for 
married  couples.  For  married  persons 
filing  separate  returns,  the  increase  Is 
from  $1,700  to  $1,800. 

A  new  tax  rate  schedule  is  provided 
with  13  brackets  for  joint  returns  and  13 
brackets  for  single  taxpayers,  a  reduction 
from  15  and  16  brackets  respectively. 
Consequently,  the  size  of  the  remaining 
brackets  is  increased.  Rates  on  each 
bracket  are  changes,  but  direct  compari- 
son is  imposflble  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  brackets. 

The  reduction  Is  geared  primarily  to 
the  lower  and  middle  Income  taxpayer. 
The  average  family  of  four  earning  $20,- 
000  will  have  its  personal  taxes  reduced, 
due  to  both  the  social  security  and  rate 
cuts,  by  $226.  The  Joint  Committee  on 


Taxation  has  estimated  that  the  changes 
in  zero  bracket  amoimt,  bracket  widen- 
ing, and  rate  changes  will  result  in  a  loss 
to  the  Treasury  of  $11  billion  in  1981. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  enact  a  tax  cut  inmiediately.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  we  should  have  an 
Intelligent,  fair,  and  comprehensive  tax 
reduction  plan  ready  to  go  if  and  when 
the  economy  requires  one.  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  cut  taxes  in  a  way  which 
might  be  beneficial  to  some  industries 
but  which  might  be  harmful  to  others. 
We  should  be  careful  not  to  cut  taxes  in 
a  way  which  would  break  the  budget 
and  fuel  Inflation.  We  should  be  careful 
not  to  favor  individuals  or  favor  busi- 
nesses. We  should  be  careful  not  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  cut  which  would  radi- 
cally restrict  our  options  for  the  future, 
or  which  we  might  regret  5  or  10  years 
from  now.  I  believe  that  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced  today  is  fair.  Is  modest,  is 
flexible,  and  is  comprehensive.  It  is 
neither  as  inflationary  nor  as  regressive 
as  other  pending  tax  cut  proposals.  It  is 
the  best  approach  should  a  tax  cut  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation's 
economy.  • 


THE  SAFE  TRUCK  SPEED  ACT 
OF  1980 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  today  facing  a  virtual  epidemic  of 
major  highway  accidents  involving  big 
trucks  on  our  Nation's  roads.  According 
to  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  the  number  of  fatalities 
involving  big  trucks  Is  up  by  almost  40 
percent  compared  with  1975  flgxu-es.  The 
rising  toll  of  highway  deaths  can  be 
traced  to  a  combination  of  factors,  in- 
cluding Improperly  maintained  trucks, 
overweight  vehicles,  an  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  licensing  which  permits  drivers 
with  a  history  of  poor  driving  to  keep 
working,  and,  last  but  not  least,  speed. 

I  doubt  If  there  Is  a  single  motorist  In 
the  country  who  uses  the  Interstate 
Highway  Syst«n  and  who  has  not  had 
the  experience  of  being  almost  shoved  off 
the  road  by  monster  trucks  roaring  past 
at  speeds  of  70  or  80  miles  per  hour.  Most 
truck  drivers  are  courteous  and  law  abid- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  minority  who  are 
not  are  a  lethal  menace  to  everyone  else 
on  the  highways.  Because  most  truckers 
have  CB  radios,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  police  to  effectively  enforce  the  speed 
limit  against  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  significant  share 
of  highway  accidents  could  be  avoided 
If  heavy  trucks  could  be  made  to  comply 
with  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  heavy-duty 
trucks  to  carry  a  road-speed  governor 
device  limiting  their  maximum  speed  tr 
55  miles  per  hour.  This  legislation,  the 
Safe  Truck  Speed  Act  of  1980,  would  do 
the  following: 

First.  Require  all  trucks  over  10,000 
pounds  gross  vehicle  weight  rating,  be- 
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ginning  with  the  1982-model  year,  to 
carry  a  road-speed  governor  limiting 
maximum  speed  to  55  miles  per  hour. 

Second.  Require  all  trucks  manufac- 
tured before  the  1982  model  year  to  be 
retrofitted  with  a  road-speed  governor 
by  July  1,  1982. 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  exempt  such  vehicles 
as  are  deemed  necessary. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  set,  by  rule,  minimum 
performance  standards  for  road-speed 
governors.  Since  the  National  Highway 
TraflQc  Safety  Administration  has  al- 
ready embarked  on  a  study  of  speed  gov- 
ernors, this  provision  will  tie  in  with  the 
findings  of  an  ongoing  study. 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  President  to  issue 
regulations  designed  to  maximize  the  use 
of  speed-governed  trucks  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sixth.  Set  penalties  for  operating 
trucks  without  governors  at  $2,500  per 
violation,  with  a  maximum  fine  of  $50,- 
000  for  a  single  series  of  violations.  The 
bill  further  protects  drivers  who  refuse 
to  operate  trucks  which  do  not  have  gov- 
ernors, or  which  carry  governors  that 
have  been  tampered  with. 

The  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
makes  sense.  For  example,  aside  from  the 
safety  benefits  inherent  in  observing  the 
limit,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
estimates  that  truck  operators  could  save 
significant  amounts  of  money  on  fuel 
costs  for  every  mile  per  hour  truck  speed 
is  reduced  toward  the  55-m.p.h.  limit 
Compared  with  1972  figures,  estimates 
show  that  trucks  are  already  saving  in 
the  neighborhood  of  400  million  gallons 
of  fuel  by  traveling  at  slower  speeds.  If 
compliance  with  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  were  greater,  NHTSA  esti- 
mates that  fuel  economy  would  improve 
by  another  400  million  gallons  per  year. 
Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  have 
demonstrated  concretely  how  fragile  our 
oil  lifeline  has  become.  We  simply  must 
reduce  overconsumption  of  petroleum 
products  as  rapidlv  as  possibe.  Limiting 
truck  speed  will  not  only  reduce  gasoline 
and  diesel  oil  consumption  by  trucks,  it 
will  also  tend  to  lower  auto  speeds  and 
hence  auto  fuel  consumption.  Many 
motorists  are  inclined  to  speed  to  keep 
from  being  passed  by  trucks,  or  simply  to 
imitate  them.  Once  motorists  see  that  all 
the  trucks  are  observing  the  speed  limit, 
the  motorists  will  be  more  likely  to  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  many 
trucks  are  speeding,  it  is  going  to  be  verv 
hard  to  get  the  rest  of  the  motoring  pub- 
lic to  obey  the  speed  limit. 

Important  though  fuel  economy  is, 
however,  the  most  significant  result  of 
the  bill  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
alarming  rise  in  highway  fatalities  in- 
volving heavy  trucks.  As  the  percentage 
of  smaller  cars  on  our  highways  in- 
creases, this  rise  in  fatalities  is  sure  to 
continue  unless  we  can  bring  the  big 
trucks  into  compliance  with  the  law. 
Section  bt  Section  Analysis  op  the  Safe 
Truck  Speed  Act  or  1980 
Section  1:  Short  Title:  "The  Safe  Truck 
Speed  Act  of  1980." 

Section  2:  Amendments.  Definitions  In- 
stallation of  Road  Speed  Governors.  Penal- 
ties.    Exemptions.     Inspection     Provisions 


Performance         Criteria.         Appropriations 
Authorization. 
Section  2  provides  for  the  following: 

(1)  Amends  5  402,  Title  23,  United  States 
Code  by  requiring  that  each  state  highway 
safety  program  provides  assurance  that  road 
speed  governors  are  being  Installed  and 
maintained  on  trucks  using  public  roads. 

(2)  Amends  Chapter  4,  Title  23.  United 
States  Code  to  Include  a  new  Subchapter 
II  with  the  following  provisions: 

Sec.  421,  Definitions.  Self  explanatory.  Of 
note  is  the  definition  of  truck  to  exclude 
vehicles  under  10,000  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight,  so  as  to  exclude  light  trucks. 

As  defined  in  §  103.  Title  23.  United  States 
Code,  a  public  road  is  "any  road  or  street 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  and  maintained 
by  a  public  authority  and  open  to  public 
travel." 

Sec.  422.  Governor  Installation.  This  sec- 
tion requires  that  no  truck  shall  be  manu- 
factured in  or  after  the  1982  model  year 
that  Is  not  equippted  with  a  road  speed  gov- 
ernor. The  section  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  a  regulation, 
effective  January  1.  1982.  to  provide  for  the 
retrofitting  of  governors  on  trucks  manufac- 
tured before  the  1982  model  year. 

Sec.  423.  Expressly  forbids  tampering  with 
the  road  speed  governor  installed  on  a  truck. 
The  section  does  permit  servicing  of  gover- 
nors, and  does  permit  them  to  be  discon- 
nected in  conjunction  with  other  necessary 
engine  servicing. 

The  section  also  provides  for  the  protec- 
tion of  any  employee  of  a  trucking  company 
who  refuses  to  operate  a  truck  which  does 
not  have  a  governor  in  violation  of  the  Act. 
Sec.  424.  Exemptions.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  provide  for 
exemptions  from  the  governor  requirement 
where  necessary. 

Sec.  425.  Inspection  and  Certification.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  establish  a  program 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  speed  gover- 
nor requirement.  Permits  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  each  state  such 
that  the  state  would  act  as  the  agent  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  compliance  monitoring  pro- 
gram. Under  such  circumstances,  the  state 
would  be  reimbursed  for  its  expenses. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
104.  and  the  provisions  of  section  105  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  and  Cost  Sayings  Information 
Act  (Title  15.  United  States  Code,  5  1914  (a) 
and  (b)  and  51915)  shall  apply  to  this  sub- 
chapter Additionally,  references  In  15  U.S. 
Code  1914  and  1915  to  passenger  automobiles 
shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  trucks,  and 
references  to  standards  shall  be  considered 
to  refer  to  §422  and  5423  of  the  Safe  Truck 
Speed  Act  of  1980.  This  provlson.  therefore, 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  author- 
ity to: 

(a)  hold  hearings  and  subpena  testimony 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  and  Cost  Savings  Information  Act. 

(b)  have  access  to  documentary  evidence 
of  compliance. 

(c)  require  truck  manufacturers  to  main- 
tain records  to  certify  that  they  are  comply- 
ing with  the  installation  of  governors  on 
trucks. 

(d)  issue  rules  to  require  truck  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  to  certify  to  truck 
dealers  that  the  delivered  trucks  comply  with 
the  road  speed  governor  requirement. 

Sec.  426.  Civil  Penalties.  Sets  a  maximum 
penalty  of  $2,500  for  a  single  violation  of  the 
Act.  and  sets  a  maximum  penalty  of  $50,000 
for  a  single  series  of  violations  of  the  Act. 
Violations  are  presumed  to  be  the  fault  of 
the  truck  owner,  unless  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  operator  or  another  person 
committed  the  violation  and  that  the  owner 
took  reasonable  precautions  to  avoid  viola- 
tions. 

The    section    also    permits    any    accrued 


penalties  to  be  deducted  from  any  sums  the 
federal  government  owes  the  individual  in 
violation. 

Sec.  427.  Federal  Government  Trucking. 
This  section  requires  the  President  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  to  provide  that  trucks  used  by 
the  federal  government  be  equipped  with  a 
road  speed  governor. 

Sec.  428.  Performance  Criteria.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  set  minimum  performance  standards  for 
road  speed  governors.  The  standards  are  to 
be  designed  to  assure,  insofar  as  practicable, 
the  safe  operation  of  the  truck,  the  reliability 
of  the  governor,  ease  of  maintenance  of  the 
governor,  and  the  relative  tamper-proof 
qualltes  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  429.  Approprlatons  Authorization.  Au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
Act. 

(3)  Section  3:  Technical  and  Clerical 
Amendments.  Self  explanatory. 

(4)  Section  4:  Effective  Date.  Provides 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  Is  the  date 
of  enactment. 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Sept.  17. 
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Bio  Tkucks,  LrrrLE  Cars:    Rising  Hiohwat 

WORRT 

A  mounting  toll — in  lives  and  road  dam- 
age—is triggering  a  battle  between  truckers 
and  those  demanding  tough  safety  curbs  on 
huge  vehicles. 

A  tractor-trailer  loaded  with  20.000  pounds 
of  cement  goes  out  of  control  down  a  steep 
grade  in  Pennsylvania  and  collides  with  a 
Volkswagen,  killing  the  trucker  and  the  mo- 
torist— a  young  mother. 

Such  accidents  involving  large  trucks, 
statistics  show,  are  being  repeated  with 
alarming  frequency  on  the  nation's  highways. 
The  trend  is  sparking  new  concern  among 
people  who  argue  that  big  trucks  and  little 
cars — both  on  the  rise — don't  mix. 

Worries  about  truck  safety  have  CMne  into 
sharp  focus,  now  that  President  Carter  has 
asked  Congress  to  approve  emergency  legisla- 
tion requiring  all  states  to  allow  trucks 
weighing  up  to  80.000  pounds  on  Interstate 
highways  in  times  of  energy  shortages. 

Higher  fuel  costs.  The  President's  move, 
designed  to  aid  Independent  truckers  hurt  by 
rising  fuel  costs.  Is  directed  at  a  handful  of 
states  that  refuse  to  allow  the  80.000-pound 
maximum  permitted  by  a  1975  federal  law. 

Because  those  states  form  a  curtain  down 
the  midsection  of  the  country  and  can't  be 
easily  avoided,  truckers  argue  that  they  are 
forced  either  to  break  the  law  and  run  over- 
weight or  lose  money  by  carrying  smaller 
loads. 

On  the  other  side  are  government  investi- 
gators, auto  groups  and  state  highway  offi- 
cials— all  of  whom  say  that  heavier  trucks 
have  caused  a  Jump  in  highway  deaths  and 
have  accelerated  the  decay  of  the  nation's 
roads. 

Says  Harry  Close,  an  official  with  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion: "There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  fatal  ac- 
cidents involving  heavy  trucks.  One  reason 
is  that  there  are  simply  more  big  trucks  on 
the  road.  Another  Is  that  inspections  reveal 
an  appallingly  high  percentage  of  safety  haz- 
ards on  vehicles." 

Testifying  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Committee  in  late  July, 
Jerry  Connors,  government-affairs  director 
for  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
cited  federal  statistics  showing  that  fatal  ac- 
cidents involving  heavy  trucks — those  over 
26.000  pounds — increased  47.6  percent  l)e- 
tween  1975,  the  year  the  heavier  weights  were 
permitted,  and  1978.  the  last  full  year  of 
available  data. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  (R-Ul.) .  who  In  June 
Introduced  a  new  truck-safety  bill,  notes  that 
17.578  of  the  50.226  highway  fatalities  last 
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year  were  caused  by  trucks  and  buses.  He  says 
heavy  trucks,  which  make  up  less  than  1 
percent  of  vehicles  on  the  road,  accounted 
for  11  percent  of  fatal  accidents  in  1978. 

Says  Percy:  "Unsafe  trucking  practices  on 
our  nation's  highways  have  reached  epidemic 
proportions,  threatening  the  health  and 
safety  of  truck  drivers  and  the  motoring 
public." 

Rollback  on  weights.  A  report  released  in 
mid-July  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  watchdog  arm  of  Congress,  warned  of 
the  threat  to  safety  and  damage  to  the  coun- 
try's highways  caused  by  heavy  trucks.  It 
noted  that  at  least  22  percent  of  all  loaded 
tractor-trailers  exceed  state  weight  limits. 
Prom  Inspections  around  the  country.  GAO 
cited  these  examples: 

More  than  60  percent  of  coal  deliveries  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  in 
trucks  that  were  overweight  for  state  roads. 

About  90  percent  of  grain  shipments 
trucked  to  a  Houston  storage  facility  ex- 
ceeded limits. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  trucks  hauling 
sand  and  gravel  in  Ohio  were  overweight. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  issued  overweight 
permits  for  76.000  trips  on  roads  in  Oregon 
in  1978.  but  did  not  require  trucks  to  unload 
excess  weights  after  leaving  Oregon  forests. 

The  GAO  report  went  on  to  claim  that 
heavier  truck  weights  allowed  by  the  1975 
legislation  have  not  saved  fuel,  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  predicted,  and  are 
instead  increasing  repair  bills  for  roads. 

GAO  called  for  a  crackdown  by  the  states 
on  overweight  vehicles  and  a  ban  on  special 
permits  for  higher  weights  than  are  ordi- 
narily permitted  on  interstates.  In  Colorado, 
for  example,  truckers  pay  only  $25  annually 
for  special  permits  that  allow  them  to  haul 
an  extra  3'/2  tons  per  trip. 

GAO  wants  an  end  to  "grandfather 
clauses."  which  allow  loads  even  higher  than 
the  maximum  established  in  1975 — as  much 
as  143.000  pounds  in  Michigan.  It  also  wants 
to  make  federal  weight  limits  apply  to  non- 
interstate  highways  that  are  maintained  with 
federal  aid. 

"Losing  ground."  B.  K.  Cooper,  chief  en- 
gineer for  the  Arkansas  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Department,  says  that  in- 
creasing the  maximum  weights  In  his  state 
from  the  current  73.280  to  80.000  pounds 
would  decrease  the  life  of  interstate  highways 
there  by  at  least  10  percent  at  a  time  "when 
we  are  losing  ground  every  day  maintaining 
the  roads."  He  adds:  "When  roads  deterio- 
rate, you  increase  costs  for  everyone.  Fuel 
consumption  Is  higher  on  poor  roads,  and 
there  is  more  wear  and  tear  on  vehicles." 

In  Illinois.  Transportation  Secretary  John 
Kramer  says  higher  weights  In  his  state 
would  increase  repair  costs  on  interstate 
roads  by  36  million  dollars  over  the  next  four 
years.  He  also  cites  research  Indicating  "that 
fatal  accidents  may  increase  with  a  greater 
number  of  heavier  trucks  on  our  highways 
at  the  same  time  that  automobiles  are  be- 
coming smaller  and  lighter." 

Trucking  firms  say  that  critics  have  greatly 
exaggerated  the  overweight  problems  and 
safety  hazards.  They  argue  that  weather, 
shoddy  construction  and  other  factors  are 
the  main  culprite  In  road  decay.  Over  the 
next  20  years,  according  to  estimates,  states 
will  need  18  billion  dollars  to  offset  deterio- 
ration of  the  interstate  system. 

"You  can't  make  a  living  running  over- 
weight because  of  the  fines  and  the  lost  time 
avoiding  weigh  stations. "  says  James  John- 
ston, president  of  the  Owner-Operators  In- 
dependent Drivers  Association  of  America. 

Trucking  companies  using  union  drivers 
add  that  union  contracU  prohibit  firms  from 
asking  drivers  to  haul  overloaded  vehicles. 

Johnston  claims  that  over  the  last  four 
years  drivers  in  his  association  have  not  had 
one  accident  that  could  be  attributed  to  in- 
creased  weight   limits.   He  inslste  that   the 


pending  legislation  to  mandate  the  80.000- 
pound  maximum  is  crucial,  particularly 
for  independent  operators,  so  that  they  can 
haul  bigger  loads  and  offset  dlesel-fuel 
costs — which  have  risen  45  percent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Others  add  that  230  million  gallons  of  fuel 
would  be  saved  annually  U  the  80,000-pounil 
standard  were  in  effect  In  all  states,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  trips  that  trucks 
have  to  make. 

Despite  these  protests  from  truckers,  the 
move  now  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
tighter  controls.  In  late  July,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  warned  four  states — 
Massachusetts.  Delaware.  Texas  and  Wyo- 
ming— that  they  could  lose  part  of  their  fed- 
eral highway  funds  U  they  don't  step  up  en- 
forcement of  truck-weight  laws. 

Tougher  safety  rules  also  are  being  urged — 
even  by  major  trucking  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 
William  Johns,  ATA's  director  of  technical 
services,  notes  that  DOT'S  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  has  only  152  Inspectors  na- 
tionwide. 

Kenneth  Plerson,  the  bureau's  deputy 
director,  concedes  that  only  1  percent  of 
heavy  trucks  are  inspected  each  year.  He 
observes,  too,  that  Judges  tend  to  be  lenient 
with  truckers  who  violate  weight  and  safety 
rules,  and  that  the  leniency  leads  drivers  to 
take  more  risks. 

The  upshot  is  that  many  overweight  and 
hazardous  vehicles  continue  to  ride  the  road. 
In  May.  a  one-week  special  inspection  pro- 
gram by  the  bureau  at  10  checkpoints  along 
the  Mississippi  River  resulted  in  44  percent 
of  the  vehicles  stopped  being  placed  out  of 
service  because  of  safety  violations.  These 
involved  brakes,  tires  and  lights. 

Nothing  that  42  percent  of  the  26.000 
trucks  Inspected  by  the  bureau  in  1978  were 
found  to  be  "imminently  hazardous,"  the 
Percy  truck-safety  bill  calls  for  use  of  money 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  bolster  state 
enforcement  of  truck-safety  rules.  There 
also  would  be  steeper  fines  for  safety  viola- 
tions and  protection  for  truckers  who  tell 
authorities  about  hazardous  vehicles  that 
trucking  firms  force  them  to  drive. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  propose  a  rule 
requiring  lower  underguards  on  the  rear  of 
truck  trailers  to  prevent  small  cars  from  get- 
ting pinned  beneath.  Tougher  standards  for 
truck  brakes,  tires  and  lighting  also  are 
being  investigated.  In  addition,  federal  au- 
thorities are  studying  whether  drivers  should 
be  required  to  take  more  rest  periods  or  work 
a  shorter  week. 

Speed  controls.  There  is  rising  concern,  too, 
about  truck  speeds.  Under  study  is  a  plan  to 
require  large  truclcs  to  install  speed  gover- 
nors that  would  prevent  vehicles  from  ex- 
ceeding the  65-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit. 

Trailways.  Inc..  the  nation's  second  largest 
intercity  bus  company,  is  already  in  the 
process  of  Installing  such  devices  on  its  ve- 
hicles and  has  asked  the  federal  government 
to  require  governors  on  all  vehicles  under 
Interstate  commerce. 

Some  states  have  stepped  up  efforts  to 
snare  speeding  truckers.  This  summer.  Mary- 
land state  police,  responding  to  complaints 
from  motorists,  launched  a  special  bus-and- 
truck  patrol  featuring  plainclothes  troopers 
who  patrol  the  roads  with  leased,  unmarked 
cars  equipped  with  radar. 

Although  stressing  that  many  truck  drivers 
observe  speed  laws.  State  Police  Superintend- 
ent Thomas  Smith  says:  "We  want  to  cut 
down  on  the  heavy-footed  truckers  who  are 
intimidating  other  motorists  and  creating 
unsafe  situations  on  our  highways." 

ATA  officials  support  such  efforts  to  con- 
trol speeders.  They  also  are  pressing  for  a 
national  commerclal-driver-license  register 
that  would  provide  trucking  firms  with  a 
complete  record  of  the  driving  history  of  per- 
sons applying  for  jobs.  As  it  stands  now,  driv- 


ers can  easily  hide  a  poor  record  by  not  In- 
forming employers  about  states  where  they 
have  piled  up  violations. 

Others  urge  that  the  government  examine 
the  safety  impact  of  deregulation  of  the 
trucking  industry,  now  Ijeing  pushed  by  the 
White  House.  Daryl  Wyckoff.  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity transportation  expert,  charges  that 
many  truckers  not  regulated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  engaged  in 
"cutthroat  competition  and  revert  to  short- 
cutting  safety  for  economic  survival." 

From  a  five-year  study  of  10.500  truckers. 
Wyckoff  found  that  exempt  drivers  reported 
receiving  three  times  as  many  tickets  for 
safety  violations  as  regulated  drivers,  had 
four  times  as  many  accidents  and  routinely 
drove  more  than  10  continuous  hours — the 
limit  allowed  In  the  regulated  sector  by  the 
ICC. 

Strike  call?  Independent  truckers  say  too 
much  blame  is  placed  on  them  for  accidents 
and  are  threatening  a  strike,  to  begin  Sep- 
tember 15.  unless  Congress  moves  to  boost 
truck  weights. 

Most  truckers — both  Independents  and 
union  drivers — complain  that  smaUer  cars 
give  motorists  a  poorer  line  of  vision  than 
large  models  and  offer  little  protection  In 
crashes.  One  study  shows  that  the  small  size 
of  the  vehicle  was  a  major  factor  in  18  per- 
cent of  highway  deaths  In  1977. 

"We  tell  our  drivers  that  the  small  car  is 
here  to  stay  and  that  they  have  to  be  on  the 
defensive  every  minute."  says  Alton  Canady, 
vice  president  of  transportation  for  McLean 
Trucking  Company,  a  large  interstate  hauler. 

One  thing  that  everyone  agrees  on  is  that 
the  big-truck,  little-car  problem  is  not  going 
to  go  away.  While  auto  companies  are  rush- 
ing to  produce  smaller  cars,  truck  traffic  con- 
tinues to  go  up.  The  Highway  Users  Founda- 
tion projects  that  the  number  of  trucks  on 
the  roads  will  double  in  the  next  15  years. 

Budget  limitations  rule  out  the  optimum 
solution  to  the  problem — construction  of 
special  freight  corridors  that  separate  heavy 
trucks  from  cars.  For  that  reaison.  experts 
insist,  tougher  enforcement  of  weight  and 
safety  rules  is  more  Important  than  ever. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  REGISTRATION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  wsis 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  expected  to  announce 
his  proposal  to  resume  draft  registra- 
tion in  the  near  future.  Last  Sep- 
tember, the  House  rejected,  by  an 
overwhelming  margin,  a  provision  In 
the  defense  procurement  bill  which 
sought  to  require  the  President  to 
resume  registering  18-year-old  males  for 
the  draft.  At  that  time,  the  President 
himself,  and  many  top  officials,  ranging 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  took  the  position  that  the  re- 
sumption of  draft  registration  was  not 
necessary,  and  that,  with  a  slight  in- 
crease in  funds  and  personnel,  the  Se- 
lective Service  could  develop  the  capa- 
bility of  inducting  personnel  in  an 
emergency  mobilization  well  within  the 
Defense  Department's  timetable.  During 
congressional  debate  on  registration,  ad- 
ministration statements  included  the 
following : 

The  administration  opposes  new  legislation 
to  reimpoee  peacetime  registration  for  the 
draft  •  •  •  We  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  Impose  this  burden  on  our  nation  and  Its 
youth  at  this  time  when  there  are  effective 
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wtkjs  to  Improve  the  capability  of  the  Selec- 
tive Senrloe  System  so  that  It  can  respond 
quickly  In  time  of  emergency. — Stuart  E. 
Elzenstat,  letter  to  Congressman  Seiberllng. 
7-23-79. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  cannot  now  meet  the  30-day  (mo- 
bilization) requirement.  That  circumstance 
doee  not.  however,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  peacetime  registration  is  necessary.  In 
the  near  term,  we  think  that  the  proper 
course  of  action  is  to  enhance  the  standby 
ability  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  in- 
cluding its  ccnnputer  resources,  its  staffing 
and  Its  planning  .  .  .  Our  view  and  the  view 
suggested  in  all  studies  of  the  question  that 
I  have  seen,  is  that  the  critical  step  towards 
achieving  our  goals  Is  not  immediate  collec- 
tion of  names  through  registration,  but 
rather  the  inunediate  improvement  of  ovu- 
ability  to  prepare  for  processing  people,  and 
in  case  of  mobilization  actually  to  process 
them,  through  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem.— Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown. 
letter  w)  Senator  William  Cohen.  6-8-79. 

We  believe  that  peacetime  registration  Is 
not  needed  from  an  o|}eratlonal  point  of  view 
because  registration  can  be  conducted  after 
M-Day  in  time  to  obtain  the  first  wartime 
inductee  by  M+30.  as  we  desire.— Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  B.  Pirle.  letter 
Senator  William  Cohen,  9-17-79. 

So  far,  the  case  for  the  necessity  of 
resuming  draft  registration  has  not  been 
made.  In  fact  the  main  justification  that 
has  been  given  for  this  dramatic  reversal 
of  the  administration's  position  on  regis- 
tration is  that  It  is  necessary  to  send  the 
Soviet  Union  a  "message."  The  symboHc 
gesture  of  resuming  draft  registration 
when  there  are  other  workable  alterna- 
tives places  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
our  young  people,  and  will  be  a  divisive 
issue  in  the  months  to  come. 

The  Soviets  will  not  be  fooled  by  an 
empty  gesture.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that 
they  know  as  well  as  anyone  else  that  the 
resumption  of  peacetime  registration 
does  nothing  concrete  to  address  our 
mobilization  capability  that  could  not  be 
done  with  taking  the  Selective  Service 
out  of  deep  standby.  As  such,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  resumption  of  draft  registra- 
tion would  be  counterproductive  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  demonstration  of  its 
necessity.  There  are  better  ways  of  Im- 
proving the  capability  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  which  are  in  keeping 
with  our  democratic  principles,  rather 
than  the  unnecesary  burden  of  resuming 
peacetime  registration  without  a  clear 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

An  article  by  Martin  Anderson  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  in  the  February  3  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  provides  a 
clear  account  of  what  is  wrong  with 
choosing  draft  registration  as  a  symbol 
to  send  to  the  Soviets.  In  his  article,  Mr. 
Anderson  points  out  that  registration 
will  send  a  false  signal  to  the  Soviets, 
and  will  do  nothing  to  address  the  Issue 
of  shortfalls  in  reserve  strength.  Instead, 
he  suggests  that  several  steps  could  be 
taken  without  registration  or  a  draft 
which  would  be  a  far  more  effective 
coimter  to  Soviet  global  aggressiveness 
than  the  President's  proposal.  These  in- 
clude: 

First.  Improving  the  quality  of  equip- 
ment of  the  active  forces; 

Second.  Providing  greater  incentives 
for  enlistment  in  the  Reserves; 

Third.  Utilizing  older  volunteers  In  ap- 
propriate positions  of  responsibility, 
and: 


Fourth.  Improving  the  equipment  used 
by  the  Reserves  and  the  Guard. 

As  Mr.  Anderson  points  out,  the  re- 
sumption of  draft  registration  is  ineffet- 
tive  as  a  symbol,  and  may,  in  fact,  lead 
us  to  overlook  concrete  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  improve  our  military  posture. 

At  the  time  of  the  House  debate  on 
last  year's  draft  registration  proposal,  I 
took  this  position  that  I  would  support 
registration  and  even  the  draft  If  Its 
necessity  for  the  national  defense  was 
clearly  demonstrated.  I  also  said  that 
the  burden  of  justifying  either  of  them 
was  on  those  who  would  impose  such 
restraints  on  the  privacy  and  liberty  of 
our  young  people.  So  far.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  meet  that  burden. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Anderson's  article 
follows: 
BiTiLD  Up  trb  Rsscrws.  Not  Rxgistration 

Lists — We  Don't  Need  Millions  or  Un- 

THAINED  DSAITEBS,  AND  THE  RUSSIANS  E^IOW 
IT 

(By  Martin  Anderson) 

President  Carter's  call  to  "begin  registra- 
tion" for  the  military  draft  was  obviously  a 
part  of  his  effort  to  send  the  Soviets  a  mes- 
sage about  our  concern  for  their  naked  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan.  But  In  this  case  he 
is  sending  Moscow  the  wrong  message. 

Carter  Is  right  In  his  belated  recognition 
of  the  potential  military  threat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  poees  to  world  peace  and  to  our 
own  security.  But  taking  down  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  young  people  of  Ameri- 
ca imder  the  threat  of  five  years  In  Jail  or  a 
$10,000  fine  is  a  weak  and  possibly  dangerous 
response. 

What  the  Soviets  would  understand  is  a 
clear,  effective  move  to  strengthen  the  com- 
bat capability  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Registration  does  not  do  this. 
Rather,  if  enacted,  It  could  easUy  lull  us  Into 
a  truly  dangerous  state  of  complacency. 

If  there  ever  was  a  sudden  threat  to  our 
national  security,  any  form  of  a  military  draft 
would  be  virtually  worthless.  Even  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  young  men  and 
young  women  neatly  typed  on  computer 
printouts,  It  would  take  at  least  three  to  four 
months  to  contact  them.  Induct  them  and 
hastily  train  them— if  the  training  facilities 
were  ready.  Without  advance  registration,  it 
would  take  a  few  weeks  longer.  The  end  re- 
sult— with  or  without  registration — would  be 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  teenage  soldiers, 
some  serving  reluctantly,  most  with  no  ex- 
perience and  little  training,  flooding  Into 
the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces  many  months 
too  late. 

As  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
noted  in  its  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  AprU  19,  1976:  "The  changing 
nature  of  war  and  its  technology  will  not  al- 
low for  any  lengthy  period  of  time  for  na- 
tional mobilization  for  a  major  conflict. 
Thus,  the  national  security  relies  on  the 
ability  to  mobilize  our  reserve  forces  from  a 
peacetime  "citizen  soldiers'  status  to  a  com- 
bat-ready status  In  a  relatively  short  time." 

What  Is  vital  to  our  national  security  is  a 
large,  well-trained  reserve  force,  one  that  Is 
really  ready,  one  that  can  be  called  into  serv- 
ice in  a  matter  of  days  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Registration  for  the  draft  would  not  do 
this,  but  it  will  do  something  else.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  seems  to  be  held  by 
many  in  the  upper  ranks  of  government,  the 
academic  world  and  the  media  Is  that  our 
all-volunteer  force  has  problems,  especially  In 
the  reserves,  and  that  the  military  draft  will 
solve  them.  Half  of  that  wisdom  is  true.  We 
have  severe  problems,  particularly  in  the 
reserves.  We  should  have  1  million  men  and 
women  In  the  active  reserves;  we  have  about 
800,000.  There  should  be  700.000  members  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve;  we  have  about 


200.000.  But  the  draft,  or  Ita  advance  proxy, 
registration,  will  not  solve  these  deficiencies 
in  a  timely  or  sensible  fashion. 

As  Richard  Danzig,  the  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
reserve  affairs  and  logistics,  stated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "although.  If  constantly  updated, 
peacetime  registration  would  give  us  a  ready 
list  of  people  that  we  could  call  instantly  In 
an  emergency.  I  think  our  capacity  to  call 
them  would  exceed  our  ability  to  begin  train- 
ing ...  we  would  not  be  able  to  accept 
draftees  within  the  first  weeks  of  an  emer- 
gency mobilization." 

The  danger  is  that  so  many  people  sincerely 
believe  that  our  military  manpower  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  the  draft.  If  registra- 
tion is  enacted,  they  will  view  this  as  leading 
directly  to  the  relnstltutlon  of  the  draft, 
sigh  contentedly  and  turn  their  efforts  and 
talents  to  solving  other  problems.  The  pas- 
sage of  a  draft  registration  law  will  only  give 
a  false  sense  of  security  to  our  people  and 
to  many  of  our  political  leaders.  It  will  be 
used  as  a  reason  by  some,  and  as  an  excuse 
by  others,  for  not  taking  the  hard  steps  that 
will  strengthen  our  reserve  forces  to  the  point 
where  they  can  effectively  back  up  our  active 
forces. 

It  will  also  give  a  false  signal  to  the  Soviets. 
The  political-military  leadership  of  the  So- 
viet Union  understands  and  respects  mil- 
itary power.  They  are  fully  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  military  capability 
of  computer  lists  as  potential  additions  of 
young.  Inexperienced  draftees  and  that  of  a 
significantly  strengthened  reserve  force.  They 
win  view  registration  more  as  a  stamping  of 
our  feet  than  as  a  shouldering  of  arms.  And 
they  will  act  accordingly. 

What  we  should  do  Is : 

Immediately  bring  our  active  forces  up  to 
full  combat  capability.  While  our  active 
forces  are  very  close  to  their  targeted  man- 
power levels,  the  quality  of  their  weapons 
and  other  equipment — including  tanks, 
planes,  and  ships — often  falls  far  short  of  the 
military  needs  of  the  1980s. 

Announce  that  from  now  on  the  reserves 
are  serious  business,  not  a  paid  routine  gam- 
bol. Anyone  staying  in  the  reserves  or  the 
National  Ouard  should  fully  realize  that  in 
the  event  of  a  military  threat  to  this  country 
they  will  be  called  first  to  supplement  our 
active  forces.  And  that  they  will  be  called 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  married,  have 
children  or  know  a  congressman. 

Arm  the  reserves  and  National  Guard  with 
modern  weaponry  and  other  equipment  that 
Is  fully  comparable  to  what  the  active  forces 
will  have. 

Take  steps  to  encourage  more  people  to 
join  the  reserves  and,  for  those  already  serv- 
ing, to  reenlist.  These  steps  should  include 
Improved  recruiting  efforts,  competitive  lev- 
els of  pay,  reenllstment  bonuses  and  Im- 
proved management  of  our  current  reserve 
forces.  For  example,  current  planning  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  assumes  that  only  70 
percent  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
would  show  up  if  we  mobilize.  This  percent- 
age could  be  Increased  significantly  if  as- 
signments were  made  in  advance  and  ad- 
dresses were  kept  current.  Some  of  these  rel- 
atively simple  measures  are  now  beginning  to 
be  taken,  but  there  Is  still  vast  room  for 
improvement. 

Institute  an  effective  program  of  lateral 
entry  into  the  armed  forces  so  that  more 
mature  men  and  women,  from  their  late  20s 
through  their  40s.  and,  in  special  cases,  up  to 
65.  can  enlist  for  a  period  of  time — both  in 
the  active  forces  and  the  reserve  forces.  This 
could  provide  the  armed  forces  with  a  poten- 
tial pool  of  talented  people  that  could  be 
utilized  in  many  positions,  and  could  re- 
duce their  almost  total  reliance  on  people 
coming  up  through  the  ranks.  Further,  it  Is 
the  one  effective  way  to  ensure  that  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  military  do  not  become 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  our  society. 

And.  finally,  the  president  of  the  United 
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states  should  address  the  nation  and  ex- 
plain clearly  and  comprehensively  exactly 
why  he  feels  that  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan Is  such  a  threat  to  world  peace 
and  the  United  States.  The  history  of  this 
country's  response  to  a  call  to  arms  shows 
that  Americans  have  always  turned  out  In 
overwhelming  numbers  when  they  felt  their 
country  was  threatened  and  they  believed 
that  our  cause  was  just.  There  Is  no  evid- 
ence to  suggest  that  this  would  not  also  be 
tb'  case  today.  If  the  only  way  we  can 
induce  our  citizens  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  Is  to  threaten  them 
with  five  years  in  jail  or  a  stiff  fine,  then 
oiu'  leadership  has  failed  to  convince  them 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the 
validity  of  the  course  of  action  proposed  to 
deal  with  It. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  registration  law 
would  diminish  our  national  security  by  In- 
creasing the  chances  that  our  reserve  forces 
will  be  left  in  limbo,  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  strengthen  them  the  most.  It  would 
In  time  lead  to  a  new  military  draft,  one 
that  would  almost  certainly  Include  women. 
And  It  would  call  into  question  the  com- 
niltment  this  nation  made  almost  a  decade 
ago  when  we  decided  to  raise  an  armed  force 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  freedom  on  which  this  country  was 
foimded. 

If  we  really  wish  to  respond  to  the 
Soviet  move  in  Afghanistan,  let  us  do  It  di- 
rectly by  arming  and  training  a  combat- 
ready  active  and  reserve  force  that  is  second 
to  none.  Let's  forget  about  making  llsts.^ 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNO  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Carter,  for  25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sebelitts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  to  revise  and  ex- 


tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shannon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Peyser,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1980. 

Mr.  Cavanauch,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1980. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  YoiTNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 
Mr.  SCHTJLZE. 

Mr.  Lee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Paul  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  RoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  DODD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 


Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Ms.  MncuLSKi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Vanck  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2225.  An  act  to  provide  that  receipts 
from  certain  sales  of  items  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators  and  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
such  items  were  purchased;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  2440.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
airport  operators  to  prepare  and  carry  out 
noise  compatibility  programs,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  assure  continued  safety  In  avia- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5176.  An  act  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent personnel  system  for  employees  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  7,  1980,  at  11  ajn. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  committees 
and  delegations  traveling  under  author- 
ization from  the  Speaker  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
Uzed  by  them  during  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year 
1979  in  connection  with  foreign  travel 
pursuant  to  Pubhc  Law  95-384  are  as 
follows : 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  CONGRESSWOMEN'S  CAUCUS  DELEGATION  TRIPTO  THAIUND  AND  KAMPUCHEA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  9  AND  NOV.  15,  1979  


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employe; 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency - 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  • 


Elizabeth  Holtzman,  M.C 

Military  air  transportation  (round 

,  trip)... '. 

Local  transportation 

Lindy  Bo(|s.  M.C 

Military  air  transportation  (round 

,  trip) 

Local  transportation. 

Patricia  Schroeder,  M.C 

Military  air  transportation  (1  way). 
Commercial  air  transportation  (I 

.  *«y> 

Local  transportation.. 

Barbara  Mikulski,  M.C 

Military  air  transportation  (round 

.  <'ip> -.- 

Local  transportation 

Total 


U/9 


11/13   Thailand. 


6,126 


300.00 


741.66 


36.32       6,867.66 


336.32 


n/9 


im3   Thailand. 


4,326 


211.  M 


S,282 


8,«26.«7  ------       •fSS 

258.89  5.282  258.69 

...:„_ 74i.«"""      36.32       5,06^.66  248.16 


11/9 


11/15   Thailand 5,213.75 


255.33 


5.282 


Jl/9 


11/13    Thailand. 


3.626 


in.  57 


5,282 


8  826  87                     -  8.826.87 

'258' 69 '.'.'.'...'.'         5,282  258.69 

...:„.. iii:»           36.32       5,95i.41  »1.« 

4.974.95 4,974.JS 

''lUsl  5:282"  ''2S8:e9 

...r^.    .      "MLa 36.32       4,36>.66  213.89 


5,282 


'kI:?!  :::::::::::;:::::::::::: i'M     '•«^» 


944.74  33,689.46  145.28 34,779.W 


Table  continues  on  next  page 
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Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency' 


11/9 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


Name  of  Member  or  emoloyee 

M!l[tCa""r«ati.n-(round  ""  '""     "'""'"' 6-126  300.00 741.66^ 

trip).  8,826.87 

Local  transportation 

Millicent  Fenwick,  M.c"""; "iV/o Vl7iV"Tii".ir.',,i ii:; ..-ii-  S'^SZ  258.69 

Military  air  transportation  '^  1 1/13    Thailand 2,346  U4.89 74166" 

local  transportation  - 8,203.88 

piympia  Snowe,  M.C ■..:":" "iY« Vr,iVTi.-,liV.,; ;™ .z^-^z-  5.Z«2  258.69 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

.  equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


36. 32   6, 867. 66 


36.32 


5,282 
3, 087. 66 

"  '5,'282" 


Military  air  transportation"(round"  "/i^    ma.iana 3,960  193.93 741.66 36.32'      4  70166 

trip).  8,826.87 

local  transportation.  "" 


258.69 
"8,'826."87" 


741.66 


Arthur  P.  Endres,  Jr  '" ii/6 n7ii""Th'.jV."i i-.-i; 5,252 

Military  air  transportitiin  (rou'iid' „ ....  *' "*  *"'" 

local  transportation 

James  J.  Schweitzer             tV/fl Vr/ii"'Tfc".aV.j x--.k 5,252  258.69 

Military  air  transportaiion(rourid"  '^  11/13    Thailand 6.126  300.00 '. '. 74i.-66" 

trip).                                         8,826.87 

local  transportation 

' 5,252  258.69 

Total. 

Billie  Gay  Larson. 


36.32 


36.32 


5,252 
6, 867. 66 


5,252 
6,867.66 


5,252 


336.32 
8,826.87 

258.69 
151.21 

8,203.88 
258.69 
230.25 

8, 826. 87 

258.69 

336. 32 

8,826.87 

258.69 

336.32 

8, 826. 87 

258.69 


11/9 


'•2M-82 44,804.81 T7.         181.60 46,195.23 


741.66 


Military  air  transportitii'n"(^"nd"  ""  H/U    Thailand 6,126  300.00 74i.6r 

trio).  

Local  transportation 

Christine  Sullivan 'u'lii" Vi'/iVTi^ru-V ,:-.-; 

Military  air  fransportationCround' .  .  ._  .';.     """'"" 6.126  300.00 

Local  transportation 

Ml"[^"air"LnVpirta"t"iin"(Vo"und" -"1 !f'^.^*!^'"^  ■-"'---■-"-- ^'^^ "*-^' 

local  transportation 

M'liufyTrVransooitationciwa;)"       "'^       "''^  th'aiiVnd:::::::::::::::      2,356 m:^ 

Commercial  air  transportation  (1 

Local  transportation 


5,282 


5,282 


5,282 


8, 826. 87 
258.69 

'8,'826.'87' 
258.69 

'8,826.87' 

258.69  . 

'4,"974."95  . 
1,138.38 


36. 32       6, 867. 66 


36.32 


741.66 


36.32 


741.66 


36.32 


5,282 
6,  867. 66 


5,282 
3,097.66 


5,282 
3, 097. 66 


Total. 


5,282 


258.69 


5,282 


336.32 
8,826.87 

258. 69 

336. 32 

8, 826  87 

258.69 

151.70 

8, 826. 87 

258. 69 

196.26 

4, 974. 95 

1,138.38 

258.69 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lod(ing  and  meals. 
Jan.  23, 1980. 


875.32 33,628.70  145.28. 34,649.30 


eipended'*"  '""*"'*  ''  """'  '"'"  "■^-  '*''""  '""'"''«"'• ''  "S-  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DOORKEEPER.OF  THE  HOUSE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


James  T.  Molloy. 
Total 


Foreign 
currency 


11/7 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


11/10    Canada. 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


221 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency' 


187. 53 


154.00 


221 


341.53 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals, 
Nov.  29,  1979. 


341. 53 


exp"nd°ed.''"  """^'^^  ''  ""'*'  *"*"  "■^-  '*"'"^'  efl"'"'*"*; '»  U-S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

JAMES  T.  MOLLOY, 
Dcnno  Doorkeeper. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV   16  AND  18,  .979 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Per  diem  i 


Transportation 


Date 


Vanda  McMurtry. 
Michael  Marek... 


smployee  Arrival      Departure    Country 


11/16 
11/16 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency 


Other  purposes 


Total 


11/18    Nicaragua. 
11/18    Nicaragua. 


U-S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  u  S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency'  currency      currency'  currency       currency' 


Total. 


950 
825 


95.00 
82.50 


268.03 
268.03 


363.03 
350.53 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Dec.  19,  1979. 


177. 50 


536.06 


713.56 


expanded'*"  '"'"""  "  ""**'  *"'*'  "•^-  ''°"*'  •"'"'"'•"•I "  "-S-  currency  Is  used,  enter  amount 

VANDA  B.  McMURTRY. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  ^""^'-^.^JS^^^^^^^^^^^  ATTEND  BUREAU  MEETING  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 
KtPKESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  18,  AND  DEC.  20,  1979 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Hon.  Jack  Brooks 
Peter  A.  Abbruzzese. 


12/19 
12/19 


12/20    Belgium. 
12/20    Belgium. 


Total. 


Foreign 
currency 

3,024 
3,024 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S.' 

currency       currency ' 


'W.OO 1,905.00 

107  00 1,905.00 


3,024 
3,024 


2,012.00 
2,012.00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Dec.  21,  1979. 


214.00 


3,810.00 .,       4,024.00 

expended*'*"  ""'•"*'  ''  "***•  ""•'  "■^-  ***"  «t"''''»l*nt;  if  U.S.  currency  Is  used,  enter  amount 

JACK  BROOKS, 

Chairman. 
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AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1979 


Per  diem  • 


Date 


Nameot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  doltar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency 


Total 


U.S. 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 


Hon.  William  Clay. 


Kenneth  R.  Harding. 


Howard  Cook. 


John  Pontius. 


Herman  Thompson. 


John  Godwin. 


8/5 

8/7 

8/7 

8/10 

8/10 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/18 

8/5 

8/7 

8/7 

8/10 

8/10 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/18 

8/5 

8/7 

8/7 

8/10 

8/10 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/18 

8/5 

8/7 

8/7 

8/10 

8/10 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/18 

8/5 

8/7 

8/7 

8/10 

8/10 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/18 

8/5 

8/7 

8/7 

8/10 

8/10 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/18 

8/5 

8/7 

8/7 

8/10 

8/10 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/18 

34,487 
34,706 


34,487 
34,706 


34,487 
34,706 


34,487 
34,706 


Japan' 

Korea  ' 

Hong  Kong' 

Thailand' _  — _. 

Singapore'... 

Japan  ' 

Korea  ' 

Hong  Kong' 

Thailand' 

Singapore' 

Japan'    

Korea' 

Hong  Kong' 

Thailand' 

Singapore' 

Japan' 

Korea' 

Hong  Kong' 

Thailand'... 

Singapore' 

Japan  ' 

Korea' 

Hone  Kong' 

Thailand' 

Singapore' _ 

Japan' 34,487 

Korea' 34,706 

Hong  Kong' 

Thailand' 

Singapore' 

Japan'    _ 34,487 

Korea'    -:. 34,706 

Hong  Kong'. 

Thailand' 

Singapore' 


34,487 
34,706 


154.26  . 

71.71  . 
288.85  . 
150.11 
363.11  . 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11  . 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11  . 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 


IS4.2S 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363. 11 
154.26 

71.71 
288.85 
150.11 
363.11 


Total - 7,196.28 


7,196.28 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  expended. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount        '  Local  transportation. 

Jan.  23. 1980. 


JAMES  M.  HANLEY, 

Cliairman. 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


IMi 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency ' 

currency 

currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency' 

currency 

currency ' 

Hon.  James  M.  Hanley. 


Intiacountry  transportation  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was 
furnished  by  the  PRC  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telecommunications. 
Transpacific  and  Intercountry 
transportation  provided  by  DOD. 

Thomas  DeYulia 


12/1! 
12/12 


12/12    Japan 
12A8    China. 


22,504 
681.80 


97.00 
450.00 


2,778.40 


22,504 
681.80 


97.00 

450.00 

2.778.40 


Intracountry  transportation  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was 
furnished  by  the  PRC  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telecommunications. 
Transpacific  and  Intercountry 
transportation  provided  by  DOD. 

Committee  total 


12/11 
12/12 


12/12 
12/18 


Japan 
China. 


22,504 
681.80 


97.00 
450.00 


22.504  97.00 

" " 681.80  450.00 

2,792.40 2.792.40 


1,094.00 5,570.80 


6,664.80 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 
Jan.  28, 1980. 


2  If  foreign  currency  Is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

"■*""*''•  JAMES  M.  HANLEY, 

Chairman. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31.  1979 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency 


U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency' 

currency 

currency ' 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
Hon.  David  Obey 
Hon.  Matthew  McHugh 
Hon.  John  Murtha 
Hon.  Carl  Pursell... 
George  Allen.. 


10/20 

11/16 
11/16 
10/21 
10/26 
10/23 
10/26 


10/22 
11/18 
11/18 

10/22 
10/30 
10/26 
10/27 


West  Germany 

Nicaragua 

Nicaragua. 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

France 

Germany 

England 


225.00 
106.00 
77.00 
9.00 
320.00 
225.00 
150.00 


1.741.00 1. 

'268.03  

'268.03  

508.00  

894.00  1 

1,802.00  

'195.00  


966.00 
374.03 
345.03 
517.00 
214.00 


.        Total 

Robert  V.  Davis 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels 

Table  continues  on  next  page. 


10/19 
11/14 


10/22    Germany. 
11/17    Canada.. 


375.00 1,997.00 

300.00 1,741.00 

300.00 546.80 


372.00 
041.00 
846.80 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979— Continued 


Par  i\im  I 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Teny  Peel. 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


12/2 
12/3 
12/5 
12/5 


12/3    United  States. 
12/5    Cuba 


12/7    Puerto  Rico.. 


100.00 
150.00 

100.00 


535.27 
•294.00 


Total.. 
Austin  Smith. 


Donald  P.  Smith.. 


10/19 

12/2 
12/3 
12/5 


10/26  West  Germany. 

12/3  United  States.. 

12/5    Cuba 

12/7    Puerto  Rico 


350.00 829.27 

600.00 1,333.00 


1,179.27 
1,933.00 


100.00  . 

150.00 

100.00 


535.27 
">294."06" 


Total 

Oereit  Vander  Schaaf . 


10/19 


10/26    West  Germany. 


350.00 829.27 

600.00 1,333.00 


1,179.27 
1,933.00 


Committee  total 3,612.00 12,288.40 _ 15,900.00 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

2  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


Jan.  30,  1980. 


'  Transportation  furnished  by  Department  of  Defense. 


JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem  ■ 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency^ 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  2 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  2 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency ' 


George  C.  Baird 

James  B.  Denney 

Charles  S.  Collins 

William  Fleshman,  Jr.. 
William  P.  Haynes,  Jr. 


Henry  P.  McDonald,  Jr. 

Harold  W,  Switzer 

James  S.  Van  Wagenen. 
H.Branch  Wood 


10/1 

10/1 

12/13 

10/1 

10/1 

12/13 
12/13 
10/1 
12/13 


10/5      United  Kingdom 506.00 >34.00 

10/19    Germany 1,406.00 P) 

12/16    Japan 300.00 1,513.00 

10/5      United  Kingdom 506.00  '61.00. 

10/19    Germany 1,406.00 (») 

12/16    Japan 300.00 1,513.00  . 

12/16 do , 300.00 1,513.00  . 

10/19    Germany 1,406.00 (')  . 

12/16    Japan 300.00 1,513.00. 


540.00 
1, 406. 00 
1,813.00 

567.00 
1,406.00 

1,813.00 
1,813.00 
1,406.00 
1,813.00 


Committee  totals 6,430.00 6,147.00  12,577.00 

■  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  eipended. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  $  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  >  Air  fare  reported  on  prior  report  for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30, 1979. 


Jan.  30,  1980. 


JAMIE  L  WHITTEN, 

Chairman 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.-dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.-dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Other  purposes 

U.S.-dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.-dallaf 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


DELEGATION  TO  AFRICA, 
NOV.  16-27,  1979 

Badham,  Hon.  Robert  E 


Byron,  Hon.  Beverly  B. 


Evans,  Delegate  Melvin  H. 


MoUohan,  Hon.  RobL  H. 


Price,  Chairman  Melvin. 


11/16 
11/18 

11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/20 
11,'21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

Nigeria 

South  Africa 

83 

187.42 

11/21 
11/23 
11/25     • 

11/16 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 

Nigeria  

1,230 
....        145.228 
....        123,000 

50.96 

11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 
11/18 

South  Africa 

Rhodesia 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 

Nigeria 

South  Africa 

187.42 

::::      i.2§2 

....        118.300 
....        123,000 

83 
187.42 

11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 

Rhodesia 

Tanzania.. 

Sudan 

Italy 

Nigeria 

(') 

1,230 

145. 228 

....        123,000 

83 

11/18 

South  Africa 

187.42 

11/21 
11/23 
U/25 

11/16 
11/18 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy.. 

Nigeria  

South  Africa 

1,230 
....        145.278 
....        123,000 

83 
.    .          187. 42 

11/21 
11/23 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

1,230 
....       145.228 

144.00  83  144.00 

225.00  187.42  225.00 

150.00 1.230  150.00 

184.00  145.228  184.00 

150.00  123,000  150.00 

•  8,126.05 8,126.05 

80.00   r. 50.96  80  00 

225.00  187.42  225.00 

(0 

150.00  1,230  150.00 

150.00  118.300  150  00 

150.00  123,000  150.00 

•  6,952.10 6.9".10 

144.00 r. 83  144.00 

225.00  187.42  225.00 

150.  M "':r";  """ii"!"";""'"!!!!;" um 156.60 

184.00  145.228  184.00 

150.00 123,000  150.00 

•6,952.10 --  6,952.10 

144.00                         .           83  144.00 

225.00      187.42  225.00 

150.00                                                1,230  150.00 

184.00  "                                             145.228  184.00 

150.00 123,000  150.00 

•8,126.05  8,126.05 

144.00 83  144.00 

225.00  187.42  225.00 

150.00  -          1,230  150.00 

184.00 145.228  184.00 


Per  diem  ■ 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Transportation 

U.S.  doltar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currenc  y' 


Wilson,  Hon.  Bob.. 


Wilson,  Hon.  Charles  H. 


Bauser,  Edward  J. 


Brown,  Emma  M. 


Emmerichs,  Robert  M. 


Ford.  John  J. 


Lally,  John  F. 


Price,  Wm.  David. 


11/25 

11/16 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 


11/27    Italy. 


11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 

11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/27 


Nigeria 

South  Africa. 

Rhodesia 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 


Nigeria 

South  Africa. 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 


Nigeria 

South  Africa. 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 


Nigeria 

South  Africa. 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 


Nigeria 

South  Africa. 

Rhodesia 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 


Nigeria 

South  Africa. 

Rhodesia 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 


Nigeria 

South  Africa. 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 


Nigeria 

South  Africa. 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

Italy 


123,000 

83 
187. 42 

1,230 
145. 228 
123,000 

83 

187. 42 

1,230 

145. 228 

123,000 

83 

187. 42 

1,230 

145. 228 

123,000 

83 

187. 42 

1,230 

145. 228 

123,000 

83 
187. 42 

1,230 
145.228 
123,000 

83 

187. 42 

(*) 

1,230 

145. 228 

123,000 

83 

187.42 

1,230 

145. 228 

123,000 

83 

187.42 

1,230 

145.228 

123,000 


15a00  . 

144.00  . 
225.00  . 

150.00 : 

184.00 
150.00 

144.00 
225.00  . 
150.00 
184.00 
150.00 

144.00 
225.00 
150.00 
184.00 
150.00 

144.00 
225.00 
150.00 
184.00 
150.00  . 

144.00 
225.00 
(0 
150.00 
184.00 
15a  00 

144.00 
225.00 

150.00 
184.00 
150.00 

144.00 
225.00 
150.00 
184.00 
150.00 

144.00  . 
225.00  . 
150.00 
184.00  . 
150.00  . 


•8,126.05 


123,000 


S3 
187.42 


150.00 

8,126.05 

144.00 

225.00 


•6,951.10 


1,230 
145.228 
123,000 


•8,126.05 


S3 

1S7.4Z 

1,230 

145.228 
123,000 


•8,126.05 


83 

187. 42 

1,230 

145.228 

123,000 


•8,126.05 


83 

187.42 

1,230 

145.228 

123,000 


S3 
187.42 


150.00 
184.00 
150.00 

6,952.10 
144.00 
225.00 
150.00 
184.00 
150.00 

8.126.05 
144.00 
225.00 
15a  00 

i5aoo 
15a  00 

8,126.05 
144.00 
225.00 
15a  00 

15a  00 

150.00 

8,126.05 

144.00 

225.00 


•6.952.10 


1,230 
145. 228 
123,000 


S3 

187.42 


150.00 
184.00 
150  00 
6, 952. 10 
144.00 
225.00 


•6,952.10 


1.230 
145.228 
123,000 


•8,126.05 


83 

187.42 

1,230 

145.228 

123,000 


Delegation  control  room  expense? 
in  Sudan  funded  by  Department 
of  State. 

Delegation  incountry  transporta- 
tion in  Sudan  funded  by  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

OFFICIAL  TRAVEL   PERFORMED 

BY  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  AND 

STAFF 

Cofer,  Williston  B..  Jr 


•8,126.05 


83 

IS7.42 

1,230 

145.228 
123,000 


386.77 


551.10 


150.00 
184.00 
150.00 

6,952.10 
144.00 
225.00 
150.00 
184.00 
150  00 

8,126.05 
144.00 
225.00 
150.00 
184.00 
150.00 

8,126.05 
386.77 


551. 10 


Transportation  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army 

Hahn,  Thomas  S 

Transportation  funded  by  the  De^ 
partment  of  the  Army 

Marshall,  Ralph 

Transportation  and  per  diem 
funded  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 


11/18  11/24    Korea 217,800 

11/25  11/30    Philippines 3,319.65 


450.00 217,800     450.00 

450.00 3,319.65  450.00 


10/25            10/27    Canada... 
"vi/i Vo/6"  Bermuda" 


177 


177.00 


2,500.18 


177 


389.00 


481.71 
351.00 


2,500.18 
177.00 

481.71 
740.00 


Committee  total. 


12,457.00 103,652.89 


386.77 116,496.66 


'  Per  diem  corstltutes  lodging  and  meals.  >  Transportation  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

'  If  foreign  currency  i^  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount        <  Per  diem  advanced  in  South  Africa, 
eipended. 


Jan.  31, 1980. 


MELVIN  PRICE, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Data 


Name  of  Member  or  employe 
Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain... 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  doltar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  • 


Hon.  Joseph  J.  Minish _, 

Table  continues  on  next  page. 


9/28 
10/1 
10/4 
9/28 
10/1 


10/1  Greece 225.00  . 

10/4  Yugoslavia 300.00 

10/8  Turkey 300.00 

10/1  Greece 300.00 

10/4  Yugoslavia 300.00 


32169 


550.69 
300.00 

3oaoo 

625.69 

300.00 


VOL 
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BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1979-Continued  '«■■»",  t^rtnutu 


Per  diem  • 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreitn  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreiin 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreiin 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


Hon.  John  J.  Cavanaugh 9/28  10/1 

10/1  10/4 

Hon.  Lei  AuCotn 9/28  10/1 

10/1  10/4 

Hon.  Douglas  Barnard,  Jr 9/28  lO/l 

10/1  10/4 

10/4  10/8 

Hon.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie 9/28  10/1 

10/1  10/4 

Paul  Nelson 9/28  lo/l 

10/1  10/4 

10/4  10/8 

Michael  P.  Flaherty 9/28  lO/l 

10/1  10/4 

James  C.  Orr 9/28  10/1 

M/1  10/4 

im  10/8 

Graham  Northup 9/28  lo/l 

10/1  10/4 

10/4  Wi 

Greiory  P.  Wilson 9/28  10/1 

10/1  10/4 

10/4  10/7 

Curtis  Prins _ 10/21  10/?3 

Hon.  James  A.  S.  Leach 11/73  11/76 

11/76  11/27 

11/27  11/78 

Hon.  Edwin  R.  Bethune 11/23  l|/?6 

11/76  11/27 

11/27  11/78 

Anthony  Valanzano 12/6  12/15 


Greece 

Yugoslavia.... 

Greece 

Yugoslavia.... 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia  .. 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

Turkey. 

Greece 

Yuroslavia 

Greece 

Yuroslavia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yuroslavia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yuroslavia 

Turkey 

Canada 

Saudi  Arabia. 
Abu  Dhabi  ... 

Kuwait 

England 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Abu  Dhabi 

Kuwait 

England 

England 


300.00 325.69 

300.00 (30 

300.00 325.69 

300.00 _  X949.78 

300.00 325.69 

300.00 (J) 

300.00 (») 

300.00 325.69 

300.00 PO 

300.00 325.69 

300.00 P) 

300.00 (») 

300.00 325.69 

300.00 _  J5905.47 

30a00 325.69 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 325. 

300.00 m 

300.00 (>) 

300.00 325.69 

300.00 p) 

225.00 p) 

225.00 •78.00 

380.00 p) 

0 p) 

« P) 

P) O 

380.00 O 

0 P) 

(0 -  P) 

« ---  Q 

P) "439.00 


625. 69 
300.00 
625. 69 

1,  249. 78 
625.69 
300.00 
300.00 
625. 69 
300.00 
625.69 
300.00 
300.00 
625.69 

1, 205. 47 
625. 69 
300.00 
300.00 
625. 69 
300.00 
300.00 
625. 69 
300.00 
225.00 
303.00 
380.00 

"'moo 

"'439.66 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

■  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 
'  Per  diem  and  transportation  costs  not  available  from  State  Department  at  time  of  filing. 


*  Accompanied  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  return  from  Europe. 

'  Commercial  air  transportation. 

•  Military  air  transportation. 
'  Accompanied  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Jan.  30,  1980.                                                                                                                                                                                                                                    HENRYS. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  BUDGET.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31. 

REUSS, 
Chairman. 

1979 

Date 

Country 

Per  dierh  > 

Transportation                  Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 

U.S.  dollar                 '     U.S.  dollar 

equivalent                       equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.         Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency'       currency      currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

NniK  of  Member  or  employ** 

Arrival 

Departure 

or  U.S. 
currency ' 

Hon.  Richard  A.  Gephardt 

11/23 
11/23 
11/26 
11/27 
12/09 

11/23 
11/26 
11/27 
11/28 
12/11 
12/13 

England.. 

Saudi  Arabia 

.  Figures  are  not  available  a 

288            96.00 
2.99C           107.00 

t  this  time.  An  amendment  will  be  filed  when  information  is  availi 
153            38.25 

ble. 

Peter  Storm 

United  Arab  Emirates.. 

Kuwait 

France 

Belgium 

3 1. 255           738. 00 

845.00 

Committee  totals.. 

203.00  . 

776.25 

979  25 

3?^'^-«-""'-  "■"'°'-  'O-"-.- "  "-S-  —c y  issued,  enter  amount        '  *"""'  ''^•"  ''"'"'''  *'*  ""'*"•'•  ""'^'• 

"-30.  .980.                                                                                                                                                                                                                        ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO.^^ 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31.1979 

Date 

Country 

Per  diem  ■ 

Transportation                 Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

U.S.  dollar                        U.S.  dollar 

equivalent                         equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.          Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency'       currency      currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Name  of  Member  or  employe* 

Arrival 

Departure 

or  U.S. 
currency  ■ 

Berdes.  G 

11/17 
11/20 

11/19 
11/22 
11/23 
11/26 
11/27 

Egypt 

Saudi  Arabia 

150.00  . 
322.50  . 
88.00  . 
225.00  . 
115.00  . 

150.00 

322.50 

Jordan 

88.00 

Israel 

England 

10.00 

235.00 

Commercial  transportation. 

115.00 

2,618.00 

525.00 

Boyer,  R 

11/20 

11/27 
12/2 
12/4 

12/14 

Solomon  Islands 

525. 66 : 

375.00  . 
150.00  . 
750.00  . 

2,618.66 

Papua,  New  Guinea 

375.00 

Singapore 

Thailand 

150.00 

Commercial  transportation 

196.96 

946.96 

4.352.36 

574.20 

268.03 

Brennan,  K 

Military  transportation.. 

11/16 

11/18 

Nicaragua 

127.66". 

i""i';::     447.20 :::;:::;;:::::::::::"": 

Committee  total 

2.827.50  . 

10,720.0 

Chambers,  M 

11/20 
12/4 

12/10 

12/4 

12/9 

12/10 

12/14 



Solomon  Islands 

Papua,  New  Guinea 

Singapore 

775.00  . 

212.00  . 

75.00  . 

300.00  . 

775.00 
212.00 

75.00 

Commercial  transportation 

Thailand 

196.96 

496.96 

4  205. 18 

4. 205. 18 

Commercial  transporiition"";^"" 
Fascell,  D.  B 

ii/ii 
- im 

11/20 
■  "11/18 

Switzerland 

91100  . 
79.  M". 

918.00 

Nicaragua.. .^^^^111111 

.     .                 1,905.00 

1,905.00 

447.20  

526.70 
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DEC.  31,  1979— Continued 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  ( 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Military  transportation. 

Finley.M.  

Military  transportation. 

Fox.E 

Military  transportation. 

Friedman,  G 

Military  transportation. 


11/16 


11/18    Nicaragua. 


88.50 


11/16 


11/18    Nicaragua. 


124.45 


11/16 


11/18    Nicaragua. 


130.00 


268.03 
447.20 
268.03 
447.20 
268.03 
447.20 
268.03 


268.03 

535.70 
268.03 
571. 65 
268.03 
577. 20 
268.03 


Committee  total 2,702.45 9,168.06 


11, 870. 51 


Goodman,  M. 


Military  transportation. 
Hall,  T.  P 


11/20 

12/4 

12/4 

12/7 

12/7 

12/13 

11/17 

11/19 

11/19 

11/22 

11/22 

11/23 

11/23 

11/26 

11/26 

11'27 

Solomon  Islands 

Papua,  New  Guinea. 
Philippines 


710.00 
128.29 
354.00 


Ejypt 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Jordan 

Israel 

England. 


150.00 
160.50 
88.00 
225.00 
115.00 


4.238.06 


laoo 


Commercial  transportation __ _.. --- 2,618.00 

Hamilton.  L.H 11/16             11/18    Nicaragua 82.00 447.20 

Military  transportation 268.03 

laoomarsino,  R.  J 11/16             11/18    Nicaragua... 99.00 447.20 

Military  transportation -.- -- - —  268.03 

Majak,  R 11/12  11/16    Mexico - 300.00 

Commercial  transportation. __ 504. 16 


710.00 
121 29 
354.00 

4.238.06 
150.00 
160.50 
88.00 
235.00 
115.00 

2,618.00 
529.20 
268.03 
546.20 
268.03 
300.00 
504.16 


Committee  total. 


2,411.79 8,790.68 


10.00 11,212.47 


Mann,  J. 


110. 43 


11/9  11/13    Thailand __.. 

11/12  11/12    Cambodia -- - 

Military  transportation _ _ 2,068.68 

Schlundt,  V,  M... _ 11/11  U/24    Switzerland 1.326.00.... 

Commercial  transportation ._ - 1,905.00 

Soriano,  R 10/21  10/28    Canada 354.70 

Military  transportation ---  72.00 

Yatron.G 11/16  11/18    Nicaragua -         124.97  447.20 

Military  transportation - - -  268.03 


110.43 


2,068.68 

1.  326. 00 

1,905.00 

354.70 

72.00 

572.17 

268.03 


Committee  total. 


1.916.60 4,760.91 


6.677.01 


Grand  toUl  for  this  quarter - — - 40, 48a  04 


'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

""'""*''•  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI, 

Chairman. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  13.  1979 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Jan.  31,  1980. 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


John  E.  Moore 

Richard  C.  Barnes. 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currerxy' 


Foreign 
currency 


Robert  Moreno. 


0.  Don  Stephens 

Guadalupe  R.  Flores. 


Commercial  air 

Cynthia  K.  Meadow. 


10/21 

10/26 

10/28 

11/1 

11/3 

11/4 

11/8 

10/26 

10/28 

M/l 

11/3 

11/4 

11/8 

10/26 

10/28 

11/1 

11/4 

10/25 

10/26 

10/31 

11/3 

11/8 


10/27    Canada 

10/28    Senegal 

10/31  Ivory  Coast.. 

112    Liberia 

11/4    Italy 

11/8    Egypt 

11/12    Spain 

10/28    Senegal 

10/31  Ivory  Coast.. 

11/2    Liberia 

11/4    Italy 

11/8    Egypt 

11/12    Spain 

10/28    Senegal 

10/31  Ivory  Coast. 

11/2    Liberia 

11/8    Egypt 

10/25  England.... 

10/31  Kenya      ... 

11/3  The  Sudan. 

11/8    Egypt 

11/13    Italy 


615 
32, 916 
99.590 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 

> 119.00 


Foreign 
curreiKy 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency ' 


32.916 
99,590 


62.675 

210.000 

20,358.80 

32, 916 

99,590 


62.675 

210,000 

20, 358. 80 

32, 916 

99,590 

62, 675 

210,000 

53.86 

2,  795. 75 


262,500 
310,500 


Commercial  air 
Thomas  F.  Houston. 


10/25 

10/26 

10/31 

11/3 

11/8 


10/25  England  ... 

10/31  Kenya      ... 

11/3  The  Sudan. 

11/8  Egypt 

11/13  Italy - 


53.86 
2,795.75 


525.00  

156.00  - 

472.00 

150.00        - -  — 

78.00 62,675 

300.00       210,000 

308.00 M,9U.OO is  i,;^- 

156.00         -- - 32,916 

472.00  - - «.S90 

150.00  ._ ...- -- - ------- 

78.00  - 62,675 

300.00         - 210.000 

308.00 « 1.911.00 -ii -i;; 

156.00  _ -         H-fiS 

472.00 ._ W.590 

78  00  62,675 

300.00 1,886.00  --  --- 

115.00 -  "■«! 

375.00  - - -      2,795.75 

276.00 _. -iiiii^ 

375  00  262,500 

375.00  17.066"      "    26.53  327.500 

-     -      1,212.00  .._ ----- 

115  00  53.86 

375^00  "2,273.25  364.92  5.069 


262,500 
310,500 


Commercial  air 

Elmer  W.  Henderson. 


10/25 

10/26 

10/31 

11/3 

11/8 


10/25  England.... 

10/31  Kenya 

11/3  The  Sudan. 

11/8  Egypt 

11/13  Italy 


53.86 
2.795.75 


262,500 
310,500 


276.00 

375  00  -— 262,500 

375.00     i7,'666     20.53  -   327.500 

..- -— - 1,212.00  ciifi 

115.00   ,TO75 

375.00  2,795.7b 

276.00 
375.00 
375.00 


17,000 


Table  continues  on  next  page. 


10/25 
10/26 
10/31 
11/3 
11/8 
10/10 


10/25  England.... 

10/31    Kenya 

10/31  The  Sudan.. 

11/8    Egypt 

11/10  Turkey.... 

11/13    Greece 


.   262,500 

""  26;53":::::::::::::::::: 327,500 

1 212.00       

•  53.86 

11";...  2.795.75 


53.86  115.00  

2.795.75  375.00 

276.00  iioioD 

262,500  375.00  262,500 

150.00 

8,482.50  225.00 »  1,674.00 


644.00 
156.00 
472.00 
150.00 
78.00 
300.00 

2,219.00 
156.00 
472.00 
150.00 
78.00 
300.00 

2,219.00 

156.00 

472.00 

78.00 

2,186.00 
115.00 
375.00 
276.00 
375.00 
395.53 

1,212.00 
115.00 
679.92 
276.00 
375.00 
395.53 

1.212.00 
115.00 
375.00 
276.00 
375.00 
395.53 

1,212.00 
115.00 
375.00 
276.00 
375.00 
150.00 

1,899.00 
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REPORT  or  EXPEHO.TURES  POR  OmCAL  [OR-eCV^-E^.^COMMITTEE^       O^Fc^STll^i^Sr''-  "'■  "°"^^  °^  """^SENTAT.VE, 


February  6,  1980 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Wilson  R.  Abney. 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


10/25 
10/26 
10/31 
11/3 
11/8 
11/10 


10/25  England.... 

10/31  Kenya... 

11/3  The  Sudan. 

11/8  Egypt 

11/10  Turkey 

11/13  Greece 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


53.86 
2, 795. 75 

'"262,'506" 

'8,482.50' 


115.00 

375.00 

276.00 

375.00 

150.00 

225.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


53.86 
2,795.75 

■"262;506' 


115.00 
375.00 
276.00 
375.00 

isaoo 


Total. 


•'■s^^w- ::::::::::::::::::::::::    i.mSo 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  fore'-"  "■"— —  • '  — —  ■■-  J 

expended 


12,039.00 13.177.51 


25.216.51 


Mf^eign  currency  is  us«.,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  entar  amount    ^^'^'^Tx^^Zt^^t^t^:::.^^^^^^^ 
'  Transportation  provided  by  U.S.  Military  aircraft.  Estimated  cost  for  each  individual  traveler.  '='""'"«^'"  '"■ 


Jan.  21.  1980. 

REFCRT  OF  EXPEKCITLRES  FCR  OFFICIAL  FCREICN  TRAVEL  CCI^KITTEE  CN  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  CCWMERCE,  U. 
DEC.  31,  1979 


JACK  BROOKS. 

Chairman. 

S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Lent,  Hon.  Norman  F. 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


n(i?  ^'^L'\-r 83  144.00  0 

\\'n\  5'"'«*'*'"« 187.42  225.00  0 

■\'R  ??'"" 1'230  150.00  0 

11^1  ?."?*"- - "5  23  184.00  0 

Military '""             "/^^  '•»')' - 123,000  150.00  0 

Potter,  Frank ""uim 

Commercial "  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  > 


11/09  'chii"e;;::::::::::::::::"-"g;o43."75" "206:2"5"""i;"2"5'7V75' 


83 

187. 42 

1,230 

145.23 

123,000 


144.00 
225. 00 
150.00 
184.00 
150.00 


Committee  total. 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 


1,059.25 8,685.35 


6,952.10  •  6  952  10 

,     32.25                   0                   0       9.301.50  '238.' 50 

'•''"•«' 1,701.00 

0 9.744.60 


ej'pinded '*"  ""*""' ''  '"•*'•  *"^"  "•^-  "o""  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 


HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1.  AND  DEC.  3l''l'97' 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Nanw  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Richard  Boiling,  MC. 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currsncy        currency' 


Air  transportation  all  indinive 
Albert  A.  Sayers. ]['" 

Air  transportation  all  Inclusive 
Christopher  J.  Dodd,  MC '.'I'"' 


10/6 
10/8 

"iW 
10/8 

mi' 


7;:::::::::::::: 


10/8    German 
10/15    Englani 


10/8    Germany. J 

"  '"    '       nd. : 


10/15    Englai 
"lb/is  "Engiand 


Committee  total. 


362.56 
■362."56' 
Mlw' 


206.00 

"2d6.'dd" 

'460.  do". 


1,893.00 


362.56 
'362."56' 


206.00 

'i,"893.'66 
206.00 


1, 893. 00 
1,827.00  . 


1,893.00 

207.88         2.287.00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Jan.  31.  1980. 


872.00 5,613.00 


6, 485. 00 


expended*'*"  "'"•™''  '*  '"*^'  *"'"  "-S-  ''<>"»'  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 


RICHARD  BOLLING, 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGV.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEa'^r^, 

Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Lloyd. 


Foreign 
currency 


Brill. 


Staub. 


Ketcham»... 

Wydler 11111111'" 


.-..  10/1  United  States...  . 

10/1  10/3  England 

10/3  10/5  France 

10/5 United  States 

—,-»-„-       •"/' "0 1.— ir" 

10/1  10/3    England 

10/3  10/6    France ". 

10/6 United  States.    .      ■"■ 

10/1 do. 

10/1  10/3    England 1111 

10/3  10/6    France 

lO/o United  States 

Switzertand 

....  11/23    United  States 1" 

11/25  11/28    NewZeatand. 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


104-31 
69-39 


104-31 
110-20 


104-31 
110-20 


612.08 


228.75 « 498!  75 

152.17 « 498. 75 

lllllllllllllllllirvi;29i:g6 

228.75 « 498. 75 

2<3.00 '498.75 


'1.969.00 1,969.00 


228.75 
243.00 


600.00 


...    >1,291.80 

...       « 498. 75 

...       «498.75 


104-31 
69-39 


104-31 
110-20 


104-31 
110-20 


727.50 
650.92 

'i,'29i."86 
727.50 
741.75 

■i,'29i.'86 

727.50 
741. 75 

"moo 


»3.ldb.'77Hllllllllll 1...  11 11 11 11 11 11        3,100;77 

600.00 


11/28  li/2    Antarctica"' "         """"  ""•"" " 61208 

Kramer...  .  "'^ ,i-„-  "'»i'<> States 11111111111111111111111 

12/8    Austria " i-iiY--,i .-.—^ '799.00  ... 


12/2 

12/8 UnitedSfatesl 


5,863.25 


*™oo  llllllllllllllllllllllllTieslM 


799.00 
470.00 


Committee  total. 


2,394.42 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  " .  

eipifllted.''"  """"'  "  "•"•  •"'"  "•«•  "•""  eixivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  Is  used,  enter  amount       .'  £lil?t^,!'',lr'  '"  """"  '""  "♦"""  ""•  S«"«  Department. 


11.4M.87  _ 14,159.29 


'  Military  air. 

'  Trip  canceled  due  to  House  schedule 


-Registration  fee  nonrefundable. 


Jan.  30, 1910. 


JIM  LLOYD, 

Chainntn. 


Febnmry  6,  1980 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPEMOED  BHWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND 

DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  dlrni  ■ 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  doltar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

curreiKy      currency ' 


U.S.  dolUr 


Foreign 
currency 


•quiv 

orU.S. 
currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doHar 

equlvalMit 

orU.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  daRar 

•quivalMt 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency' 


Robert  A.  Berminghtm — 

Returned  R.  62.47  in  Johannesburg. 
Transportation  paid  by  State  De- 
partment. 
A.Raymond  Randolph 


Returned  R.62.47  in  Johannesburg. . 
Transportation  paid  by  State  De- 
partment 


11/4 
11/6 


11/4 
11/6 


11/5    England 

11/16    South  Africa. 


11/5    England 

11/16    South  Africa.. 


55.15 
749.64 
-62.47 


55.15 
749.64 
-62.47 


115.00 

900.00 

-75.00 


'336.10 
11"3,'2SL'66' 


S5.15 


115.00 
1.236.10 

-  5.00 
3,261.00 


115.00 _..          55.15  115.00 

900.00 - _  900.00 

-75.00 -7i» 

3,261.00 J,28l.0» 


Committee  total. 


1.00 6,858.10 


8.730.1 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

:  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


>  Ground  transportation  for  Bermingham  and  Randolph. 


Jan.  30,  1980. 


CHARLES  E.  BENNETT. 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  OH  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1979 


Per  diem  ■ 


Transportation 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  doltar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltar 

cquivatent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Other  purposes 


Foreign 
currency 


Total 


U.S.( 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  doHar 

equivalMt 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency ' 


Hon.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik.. 
Refund , 


Refund. 


11/17 
■  11/18' 


11/5 
11/18 


Switzerland. 
Nigeria 


11/21    South  Africa. 


Refund. 


11/21 
11/23 


11/23 
11/25 


Tanzania. 
Sudan.-.. 


508.50 

83.15 

(21.60) 

187.42 

(3.70) 

1,230 


Transportation  by  Department  of 

Defense. 
Mary  Nell  Lehnhard 


11/25 


11/27    Italy 123,000 


306.00 2,256.15 

144.00  - 

(37.20) 

225.00 

J4.44) 

150.00 

207.00 

(30.00) 

150.00 


Tiztos'l.l «. 


562.15 

144.00 
g7.20) 
225.00 
(4.44) 
150.00 
207.00 
30.00) 
50.00 
126.05 


^ 


All-inclusive  expenses  for  entire 
trip. 

David  B.  Rohr... _ 

Arthur  Stein  III 


11/24 
11/27 
12/10 


10/14 
11/17 


11/27 
12/10 


Japan.. 
China. 


12/13    Hong  Kong - V.V.V.V.V.""'3,'io6"o6" 

856.00 778.00 IStS 

873.00 1,419.00 2.292.00 


10/22    Belgium 24,610 

11/26    Japan... 215,631 


Committeelotal - -     2.839.36 12.579.20  18,518.56 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Jan.  30,  1980. 


'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used  enter  amount 


expended. 


AL  ULLMAN. 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3418.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive OflBce  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  appropriation  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  "Emergencies  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service."  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriations,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679(e)  (2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3419.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  cer- 
tification that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and 
land  classification  have  been  completed  on 
certain  lands  of  the  Central  Valley  Project, 
Calif.,  and  that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated 
are  susceptible  to  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural crops  by  means  of  Irrigation,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  172,  83rd  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3420.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 


draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3421.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and 
Financial  Management) ,  transmitting  notice 
that  the  Army  plans  to  study  the  conver- 
sions from  In-house  operation  to  commercial 
contract  of  varloxxs  functions  during  fiscal 
year  1980,  pursuant  to  section  860  of  Public 
Law  96-107;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3422.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  for  Research,  Development 
and  Logistics,  transmitting  notice  of  the  Air 
Force's  plans  to  study  the  conversion  from 
in-house  operation  to  commercial  contract 
of  various  functions  at  different  installa- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  section 
806  of  Public  Law  9^-107;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3423.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  his  determina- 
tion and  certification  that  downward  fiuc- 
tuatlons  in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates 
have  made  it  necessary  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  maintain  the  budgeted  level  of  op- 
eration for  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty. 
Inc.,  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  8(a)(2)  of  Public 


Law  93-129  (90  Stat.  402) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  ASalrs. 

3424.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  VB.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3425.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552a(o): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3426.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Ckimmis- 
sloner.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deporUtion 
under  the  authority  of  section  244 (a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  lUt  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3427.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  scientific  and 
professional  positions  established  in  the 
agjncy  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant 
to  6  use.  3104(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3428  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stittes.  transmitting 
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a  report  on  positions  In  grades  OS-16.  17. 
and  18  In  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
during  calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  5 
use.  5114(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3429.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  reports  on  poverty-related  research 
and  demonstration  projects;  and  experi- 
mental, pilot,  demonstration  or  other  proj- 
ects financed  with  Federal  funds  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  fiscal  year  1979,  pur- 
suant to  section  232(b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  section  1120(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  respectively;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Wejrs  and  Means. 

3430.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  competition  among  national 
energy,  environmental,  and  material  goals, 
(EMD-80-22,  February  5,  1980);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

3431.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  15 
of  Public  Law  93-224  (GOI>-80-30,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1980)  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-262) ;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  bills  and  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred,  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island : 

H  R.  6435.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  earnings  to  be  disregarded  in  determining 
an  individual's  eligibility  for  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  and  in  computing 
the  amount  of  such  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BIAGQI: 

H.R.  6436.  A  bill  to  amend  section  237 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
to  change  the  fiscal  year  to  begin  on  July  1 
of  each  year  and  end  on  June  30  of  the 
following  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oramm)  : 

H.R.  6437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  relating  to  arthritis; 
to  the  CoDunltte  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Moak- 
LET,  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr. 

Roe,  Mr.  Douchektt,   Mr.  Market, 
Mr.  St  Germain.   Mr.   Hughes.   Mr. 
D'AifOURS,  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Petser, 
Mr.  Orat,  Mr.  Mttchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.   Van   Deerlin,    Mr.    Fazio,    and 
Mr.  RiNALDO)  : 
H.R.  6438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Revltallzation   and   Regulatory   Reform   Act 
of  1976  to  authorize  additional   appropria- 
tions for  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improve- 
ment Project  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  OUARINI: 
H.R.  6439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  $9,000  of 
Income  from  the  gross  Income  of  each  In- 
dividual who  has  attained  age  65,  and  to 
reaffirm  the  fact  that  benefits  parable  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  exempt 


from  Federal  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UJYER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oraoison)  : 

H.R.  6440.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  priorities  in 
the  payment  of  claims  against  the  People's 
Republic  of  China;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  6441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease In  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans  and  in  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  survivors  of  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  6442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  foreign  Investment  company  stock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  6443.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  construction,  acquisition,  and  renova- 
tion of  State  and  local  prison  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6444.  A  bill  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
to  establish  a  pilot  program  of  designing  and 
constructing  buildings  to  withstand  nuclear 
explosions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.R.  6445.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to 
conduct  a  study  comparing  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  fac- 
tory built  houses  with  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  the  manufacture  of  onslte 
built  houses  and  comparing  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  in  the  use  of  factory  built 
houses  with  the  amount  of  energy  expended 
In  the  use  of  onslte  built  houses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Ins.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H  R.  6446.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transoortation  to  studv  the  feasibility  of 
adding  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes  to  cer- 
tain freeways  in  southern  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

ByMr.  PAUL: 

H  R.  6447.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  6448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $500 
the  dl,vldends  which  may  be  excluded  from 
the  gross  Income  of  an  individual;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for   himself.  Mr. 
Winn.     Mr.     Berewter.     and     Mr. 
Jeffries)  : 
H.R.  6449.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  directed  service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road and  to  provide  transaction  assistance  to 
the  purchasers  of  portions  of  said  railroad; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H  R.  6450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  cf  1954  to  reduce  individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to  provide  a 
credit  against  Income  tax  for  social  security 
taxes,  to  provide  a  credit  against  Income  tax 
for  research  and  experimental  expenditures, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  8451.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    promote    highway 


safety  and  increase  fuel  conservation  by  re- 
quiring road  speed  governors  to  be  Installed 
and  maintained  on  trucks  with  gross  vehicle 
weights  of  10.000  pounds  or  more;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 

H.R.  6452.  A  bill  to  require  payment  of  in- 
terest by  Federal  agencies  on  overdue  con- 
tract payments,  to  amend  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  6463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  regarding  the  rate 
of  duty  that  may  be  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  sugar  Imports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JEFFRIES: 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  A  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  should  allow 
Taiwan  to  participate  in  the  1980  winter 
Olympic  games  under  its  own  name.  flag,  and 
national  anthem;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles  were  introduced  and  severally 
referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGQI: 
H.R.  6454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Carbelllnl;    to    the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FITHIAN: 
H.R.  6455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dewey  J. 
Hassler;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  23:  Mr.  Butlfr.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  GtTDGER.  and  Mr.  Carter. 

H.R.  135:  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  466:    Mr.  Rousselot 

H.R.  837:  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  2139:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Dellums.  and 
Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4513:  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  4782:  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  5040:  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  5119:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  5304:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  5649 :  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  6027:  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Mathis.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Emery.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  6070:  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, and  Mr.  Slack. 

H.R.  6171 :  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr  Roe. 
Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Baldus.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Lee.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  6301:  Mrs.  Smfth  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  6345:  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Stockman,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.J.   Res.   146:   Mr.  Lloto  cmd  Mr.  Fob- 

SYTHE. 

H.J.  Res.  300:  Mr.  Mttchell  of  New  York. 
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H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Symus, 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Heptel.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Stcnholm.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Wnn-E,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ten. 

H.J.  Res.  471:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Rodino,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Sebelius,  and 
Mr.  GuYER. 

H.J.  Res.  477:  Mr.  Aooabbo,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Burcenex,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Cavanauch,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Clincer,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Gorman,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Coubter,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Danielson, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Derwin- 
sKi,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Ertel, 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Pary, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Rien- 
zel,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Oiaimo,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Gua- 
HiNi.  Mr.  GUDCER.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr. 
HiNsoN.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hurro.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr! 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kooov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  La- 
Palce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lederer. 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Levftas  Mr 
Lewis.  Mr.  Loeffleb.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Lungren  Mr 
Madigan.  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr  Mav- 
Roules,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Moffett  Mr 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California; 
Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  MuRTOY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Murphy  of 

Sln^  «^x;  ^^^^  °'  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Nedzi.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nolan 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr 
Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr  Roe  Mr 
Rose.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Royer' 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  Shumway  Mr' 
Simon.  Mr  Skelton.  Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Smith 
Of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr 
Stack.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr 
Stanton.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Steed.  Mr  Sten- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr 
8TRATTON.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Stnar 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Thompson'. 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Whitehuhst,  Mr.  Whitlet,  Mr 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr 
Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
and  Mr.  Stokes. 


H.  Con.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Badham.  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mr.  Stack.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  ICHORo,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Prftchard.  and  Mr.  Guyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  257 :  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rudd.  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

H.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Rousselot. 


AMENDMENTS 


CXXVI- 
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Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

Hit.  2609 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
—Page  5,  line  6.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec  5.  ". 

Page  6.  Insert  after  line  6  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(b)  (1)  Section  109  of  the  Act  (as  so  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  funds  In  excess  of  $356,400,000 
may  be  expended  or  obligated  for  the  works 
and  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  author- 
ized In  sections  101.  102.  103.  and  110  unless 
the  Wellton- Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age District  enters  into  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  which  such 
District  agrees,  as  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  such  funds,  to  expand  from  non-Federal 
sources  (for  the  activities  for  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  made  available)  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  to 
be  made  available  to  such  District  for  such 
activities.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  of 
October  1.  1979. 

—Page  7,  after  line  20.  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  8.  The  Act  is  amended  (effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1979)  by  adding  after  section  ill  (as 
added  by  section  7  of  this  Act)  the  following: 

"Sec.  112.  No  funds  in  excess  of  $356,400.- 
000  may  be  expended  or  obligated  for  the 
works  and  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
authorized  In  sections  101,  102,  103,  and  110 
un'ess  the  Wellfon-Mohawk  "rrlgation  and 
Drainage  District  enters  Into  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  which 
such  district  agrees,  as  a  condition  of  the 
receipt  of  such  funds,  to  expend  from  non- 
Federal  sources  (for  the  activities  for  which 
the  funds  are  to  be  made  available)  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  to  be  made  available  to  such  District 
for  such  activities.". 

—Page  3,  line  9,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  2."; 
after  line  12,  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(b)  Section  101(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"  (3)  Acquire,  by  purchase  or  through  emi- 
nent domain  or  exchange,  to  the  extent  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate, 
any  of  the  lands  In  the  Wellton — Mohawk 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District,  using  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title". 
—Page  7.  after  line  20.  add  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  8.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  111  (as  added  by  section  7  of  this 
Act)  the  following: 

"Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  may  use  any  funds 
appropriated  under  this  title  to  acquire,  by 
purchase  or  through  eminent  domain  or  ex- 


change,  to   the   extent   determined   by   the 
,  Secretary  to  be  impropriate,  any  of  the  lands 
in     the     Wellton-Mohawk     Irrigation     and 
Drainage  District.". 

—Page  7.  after  line  20,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  8.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  111  (as  added  by  section  7  of  this 
Act)  the  following: 

"Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  may  use  any  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  for  onfarm 
irrigation  Improvements,  If  such  ImproTe- 
ments  are  designed  to  reduce  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  Yuma  Desalting  Plant.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  maximum  use  of  the  author- 
ity provided  under  this  section  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  practlcaUty  of  onfarm  Im- 
provements as  a  salinity  control  measure.". 
—Page  7.  after  line  20,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  begin  nego- 
tiations with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with 
regard  to  salinity  problems  of  the  Colorado 
River  (as  such  problems  may  exist  through 
the  year  2000)  and  with  regard  to  oppor- 
tunities which  may  be  available  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  remedy 
such  problems  during  such  period.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  shall  be  Included  In  such  nego- 
tiations: 

(1)  New  crop  research  which  focuses  on 
saline-resistant  or  drought-resUtant  crops. 

(2)  The  reuse  and  recycling  of  water. 

(3)  Irrigation  efficiency  and  other  on- 
farm improvements. 

(4)  Salinity  control  programs  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  which  would  reduce  the 
overall  salinity  of  the  water  which  enters 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

( 5 )  The  development  of  more  cost-effective 
means  of  meeting  the  water  quality  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico. 

— Page  7,  after  line  20.  add  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
projections  (through  the  year  2000)  for  the 
water  supply,  water  demand,  water  quality, 
and  water  use  for  the  Colorado  River.  The 
President  shall  provide  for  an  interim  report 
containing  such  evaluation  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
for  a  final  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  the  President  shall  provide  for 
the  utilization  of  existing  studies  prepared 
by  the  various  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  law.  any  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act  may  be  expended  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

— Page  7.  after  line  20.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sex;.  8.  (a)  Within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (or  their  delegates)  shall  meet 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  alternatives  to  the 
desalting  plant  complex  identified  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  of  May  4, 
1979  (CED-79-in  .  Within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  in- 
dividuals shall  issue  a  report  containing  the 
results  of  their  study,  which  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  study  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  prepared  under  the  following 
guidelines : 

( 1 )  The  alternatives  to  the  desalting  plant 
complex  shall   be   evaluated   to   determine 
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which  would  provide  the  lowest  overall  life- 
time costs  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

(2)  Such  alternatives  shall  be  evaluated  to 
determine  which  could  be  used  throughout 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  alleviate  salinity 
problems. 

(3)  The  energy  efficiency  and  water  effi- 
ciency of  the  alternatives  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration. 

(4)  The  alternatives  to  be  considered  shall 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  those 
suggested  by  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation 
and  Drainage  District  or  by  the  States  within 
the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

(c)  No  Federal  funds  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  construction  of  the  desalt- 
ing complex  described  under  subsection  (a) 
until  the  date  30  days  after  the  date  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (a)  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER : 
— On  page  7,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Sec.  8.  A  new  section  shall  be  added 
to  the  Act,  as  follows: 

"SBC.  112.  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  begin  a  review  and  study  of  the  desalting 
complex  as  authorized  in  section  101(a)  of 
Title  I  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  93-320) ,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  Such  review  and  study  shall  be 
carried  out  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  representatives  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
finance  from  funds  available  to  him  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  review  and  study 
authorized  by  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
no  later  than  two  hundred  seventy  (270)  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  a  report 
embodying  the  results  of  the  review  and 
study  authorized  by  this  section.  Such  report 
shall  include : 

(1)  a  statement,  together  with  complete 
supporting  data,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
requirements  of  Minute  No.  242  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  are  presently  being 
met,  and  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  requirements  would  be  met  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  present  discharges  of  State- 
owned  water  from  Imperial  Dam. 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  smallest  possible 
capacity  desalting  plant  necessary  to  meet 
the  water  quality  requirements  of  Minute 
No.  242  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, given  the  present  existence  of  the  bypass 
drain  authorization  by  section  101(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  93-320) .  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  and,  separately,  given  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  present  discharges  of  State- 
owned  water  from  Imperial  Dam,  such 
analysis  to  include  both  the  direct  and  in- 
direct fiscal,  environmental,  and  social  costs 
of  such  plant; 

(3)  an  examination  of  the  fiscal,  water 
quality,  and  water  quantity  benefits  of  the 
desalting  complex  as  authorized  in  section 
101(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinltv  Control  Act  (Public  Law  93-320), 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  along  with  the 
recipients  of  such  benefits: 

(4>  an  analysis  of  alternative  means  of 
meeting  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  Minute  No.  242  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  those  identified  In  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  of  May  4 
1979  (CED-79-11);  and 

(6)  a  statement  of  the  effect,  or  potential 
effect,  on  salinity  requirements  to  Mexico  of 
the  use  by  the  upper  and  lower  basin  States 


of  all  of  the  waters  they  are  entitled  to  under 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  expend  the 
additional  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  for 
the  construction  of  the  desalting  complex 
as  authorized  in  section  101(a)  of  title  I  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act  (Public  Law  93-320) ,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  until  ninety  calendar  days  (excluding 
days  on  which  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain)  have 
elapsed  following  the  submittal  of  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  24,  1979  (page  37744) . 

H.R.  5753.  October  31,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Stipulates  that  certain  full-time 
tral.-.lng  or  duty  performed  by  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard  shall  t)e  creditable  as 
active  duty  for  training  in  Federal  Service 
for  benefit  purposes. 

H.R.  5754.  October  31,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  an  income  tax  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  retirement  savings  plans  even 
If  the  taxpayer  was  a  participant  in  a  tax 
qualified  pension  plan  for  any  part  of  the 
taxable  year.  Increases  the  allowable 
amoimt  of  such  deduction. 

H.R.  5755.  October  31,  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Fire  Administration  to  establish  and 
conduct  smoke  detector  placement  demon- 
stration projects. 

Directs  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission:  (1)  to  evaluate  information 
from  such  projects  and  to  disseminate  to 
consumers  information  pertinent  to  the 
purchase  and  use  of  smoke  detectors:  and 
(2)  to  take  account  of  project  Information 
relating  to  potential  fire  hazards  from 
household  appliances  or  other  consumer 
products  in  promulgating  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standards. 

HR.  5756.  October  31,  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  part  B  (Professional  Standards  Re- 
view) of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  a  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  to  delegate  its  review  respon- 
sibilities when:  (1)  a  hospital  or  skilled 
nursing  facility  Is  able  to  carry  out  its  own 
review  responsibility:  (2)  some  members  of 
an  Institution  approved  by  the  organization 
can  carry  out  such  responsibilities  at  a  re- 
lated institution;  or  (3)  the  delegated  long- 
term  care  review  staff  is  part  of  the  same 
hospital  delegated  review  staff.  Requires 
such  (delegation  of  rciew  responsibilities 
to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare. 

H.R.  5757.  October  31,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Grants  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  6758.  October  31,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  September  23, 
1980.   as  "National   Farmers'  Day." 

H.R.  5759.  October  31,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service;  Rules.  Amends  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  prohibit  con- 
gressional pay  adjustments  from  taking 
effect  until  the  beglnnlni;  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing CJongress,  Requires  a  recorded  vote 
in  each  House  for  annual  congressional  pay 
adjustments.     Requires     appropriations     of 


funds  for  congressional  pay  to  be  considered 
separately  from  appropriations  for  any 
other  purpose. 

H.R.  5760.  October  31,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  set  the  basis  of  the  income  tax  deduction 
for  casualty  loss  of  timber  at  not  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  Immediately  before 
such  casualty.  Provides  for  a  ten-year  carry 
back  and  a  four-year  carryover  of  such 
deduction. 

H.R.  5761.  October  31,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  cas- 
ualty loss  of  depreciable  fruit  or  nut  trees. 
Sets  a  minimum  deduction  of  the  fair 
market  value  on  the  date  such  loss  occurs, 
with  a  further  allowance  for  an  up  to  ten 
year  carryback  and  an  up  to  four  yeer 
carryover. 

H.R.  5762.  October  31,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Revises  provisions  of 
Federal  statutes  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  trucking  industry. 

H.R.  5763.  October  31,  1979.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Provides  that  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  or  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
developing  a  ten  percent  or  more  degree  of 
disability  within  seven  years  after  separa- 
tion from  active  wartime  service  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  service  connected  for  pur- 
poses of  veterans'  disability  compensation. 

H.R.  5764.  October  31,  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology. 
Establishes  the  Acid  Precipitation  Task  Force 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action 
to  ameliorate  the  harmful  effects  of  acid 
precipitation. 

H.R.  5765.  October  31.  1979.  District  of 
Columbia.  Redesignates  the  RPK  Stadium  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  Memorial  Stadium. 

H.R.  5766.  October  31.  1979.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  scholarships  for  cadets  at  military 
Junior  colleges  under  specified  conditions. 

Sets  forth  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a 
cadet  appointed  under  such  a  financial  as- 
sistance program. 

H.R.  5767.  October  31.  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  title  I  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  demonstration  project  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Hudson  River. 

HR.  5768.  October  31,  1979.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  classification  of  a  named  Indi- 
vidual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

HR.  5769.  October  31.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Deems  certain  oil  and  gas 
leaises  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  under 
specified  conditions. 

HR.  6770.  November  1,  1979.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  guarantee  loans 
made  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

H.R  5771.  November  1,  1979  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exclude  from  gross  Income  any  gain  from  the 
sale  of  land  to  the  United  States,  a  State, 
or  a  tax-exempt  conservation  authority  to  be 
used  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  or 
preservation  as  a  natural  area. 

H.R.  6772.  November  1,  1979.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  to  Include  the  ac- 
quisition of  band  Instruments  for  the  use  of 
children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  for  such  uses  as  the  school 
administration  considers  desirable  among 
those  purposes  for  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  directed  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  making  grants  to  States  for  libraries 
and  learning  resources. 

H.R.  5773.  November  1,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  standards 
for  determining  the  foreign  market  value  of, 
and  market  disruption  attributable  to.  goods 
manufactured  In  non-market  economy 
countries. 
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H.R.  5774.  November  1,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  an  income  tax  deduction  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  attending  conventions 
outside  the  United  States  but  within  the 
North  American  area. 

HR.  6775.  November  1,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. E^stabllshes  a  Nuclear  Safety  Board  to 
monitor  nuclear  Incidents  and  to  make  re- 
commendations  regarding  nuclear  safety. 

H.R.  5776.  November  1,  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Judiciary.  Provides  for  a 
Special  Prosecutor  for  the  audit,  review,  In- 
vestigation, and  prosecution  of  violations  by 
major  oil  companies  of  any  provision  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
of  all  other  Federal  laws  governing  and  re- 
lating to  energy  pricing  and  the  purchase 
from  foreign  sources  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  and  sales  thereof,  and  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  as 
amended,  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  and  the 
cnayton  Antitrust  Act  or  any  regulations 
promulgated  under  those  authorities. 

H.R.  6777.  November  1,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  fund  solar  energy  and 
energy  conservation  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  for  the  unemployed  or  under- 
employed or  for  those  In  school  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  24. 

Allows  Governors  or  prime  sponsors  to 
operate  such  programs  directly  or  by  con- 
tracting with  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  or  employers  organized  for  profit. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  use  a  portion  of 
such  funds  for  certain  apprenticeship  proj- 
ects and  to  Implement  such  programs  at  suit- 
able Job  Corps  centers. 

HR.  6778.  November  1,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  to  Insure  that  new 
Federal  buildings  and  new  federally  leased 
building  space  use  solar  energy  to  provide 
all  or  part  of  the  energy  needed  for  hot 
water,  heating,  and  cooling. 

HJl.  5779.  November  1,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  the  gross  Income  of  an  indi- 
vidual amounts  contributed  to  a  rollover  ac- 
count. Requires  Inclusion  lu  gross  income 
of  any  payment  or  distribution  from  such 
an  account. 

H.R.  5780.  November  1.  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  establish  a 
program  to  alert  women  who  received  DES 
while  pregnant  of  the  health  hazards  of  such 
drug  to  them  and  their  daughters  and  to 
reimburse  such  women  and  their  daughters 
for  one-half  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
costs  resulting  from  receivla'?  such  drug. 

H.R.  5781.  November  1,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  BuUdlng  in  Washington,  DC, 
as  the  Frances  Perkins  Department  of  Labor 
Building. 

H.R.  6782.  November  1.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Cougar  Lakes 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Designates  specified  lands  in 
such  area  as  wilderness. 

H.R.  6783.  November  1,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  Federal  laws  relating 
to  the  reclamation  program  to  establish  re- 
vised limitations  on  acreage  which  may  be 
served  by  Federal  water. 

HR.  5784.  November  1,  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  war 
risk  Insurance  for  American  vessels. 

H.R.  5785.  November  1,  1979.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act 
to  stipulate  that  certain  benefits  paid  to 
miners  who  filed  claims  under  title  IV  of 
such  Act  shall  not  be  considered  workers' 
compensation  benefits  for  the  purposes  of 


title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Old  Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance) . 

HR.  5786.  November  1,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Income  tax  credit  for  the  resi- 
dential use  of  heating  oil. 

HR.  5787.  November  1 ,  1979.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  classification  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual as  an  Immediate  relative  of  a  U.S. 
citizen  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  5788.  November  1,  1979.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  classification  and  a  named  In- 
dividual as  a  natural-born  alien  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

H.R.  5789.  November  2,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  two  divisions  for  the  central 
Judicial  district  of  California. 

H.R.  5790.  November  2,  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  authority  to  respond 
to  releases  of  hazardous  waste  which  are 
presently  unregulated  at  the  Federal  level 
and  which  endanger  public  health  and  the 
environment.  Establishes  a  Hazardous  Waste 
Response  Fund  to  be  funded  by  a  system  of 
fees.  Establish  prohibitions  and  require- 
ments concerning  certain  unregulated  re- 
leases of  hazardous  waste.  Provides  for  lia- 
bility of  persons  responsible  for  releasee  of 
hazardous  waste. 

H.R.  5791.  November  2,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  EsUbllshes  the  Native  Ha- 
walians  Study  Commission  to  investigate  the 
events  which  led  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  by  the  United  States. 

HR.  5792.  November  2,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  recreational  use 
of  the  Federal  lands  and  waters  at  Henry 
Hagg  Lake,  Oregon. 

H.R.  6793.  November  2,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  Income  tax  exclusion  for 
Interest  earned  on  savings  accounts  in  cer- 
tain financial  institutions. 

H.R.  5794.  November  2,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  the  Federal 
Building  In  Evansville,  Indiana,  as  the  Win- 
field  K.  Denton  Building. 

H.R.  5795.  November  2,  1979.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1937  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Issue  marketing  orders  respecting 
grapefruit,  lemon,  or  orange  development 
projects  which  provide  for  crediting  certain 
direct  expenditures  of  a  handler  for  such 
marketing.  If  such  fruits  are  grown  In  the 
State  of  Arizona  or  the  State  of  California. 

H.R.  5796.  November  2,  1979.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
systems. 

H.R.  5797.  November  2,  1979.  Rules;  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  Implement  a  two-step 
budget  process  which  requires  the  budget 
surplus  or  deficit,  and  the  level  of  revenues 
and  outlays  to  be  agreed  upon  In  a  conciw- 
rent  resolution  on  fiscal  policy  which  will 
dictate  the  corresponding  amounts  contained 
in  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget. 

H.R.  5798.  November  2,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Income  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures made  to  enhance  the  productivity  of 
forest  lands. 

HR.  5799.  November  2,  1979.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Limits  the  amount  an  execu- 
tive agency  may  expend  for  personal  services 
contracts. 

Requires  certain  individuals  receiving  com- 
pensation under  such  a  contract  to  submit 
financial  disclosure  reports  to  the  contracting 
agency. 

Directs  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 


to  Implement  a  system  providing  cash  awards 
to  employees  for  outstanding  public  service. 

Requires  an  agency  to  consider  perform- 
ance on  administering  personnel  and  con- 
tract ceilings  when  evaluating  the  perform- 
ance of  senior  executives  and  managers. 

H.R.  6800.  November  2,  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  pre- 
sent a  gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  to 
Bryan  Lewis  Alien,  the  first  aviator  to  cross 
the  English  Channel  in  a  self-propelled 
plane. 

H.R.  5801.  November  2,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  undertake  erosion  control  meas- 
ures at  Lexington  Harbor.  Michigan. 

H.R.  6802.  November  2,  1979.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  to  require  Congressional 
authorization  of  all  sales  and  pxu-chases  of 
gold  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  except 
for  those  effectuated  to  maintain  or  estab- 
lish a  permanent  relationship  between  the 
dollar  and  a  specified  quantity  of  gold. 

H.R.  5803.  November  2,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  issuance  of  a  visa  and  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  States  of  a  named 
Individual  under  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  5804.  November  2,  1979.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  najned  individual  lawfuUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6805.  November  5,  1979.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. 

H.R.  5806.  November  7,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  the  gross  Income  of  an  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer  dividend  Income  paid  by 
domestic  corporations  and  certain  amounts 
of  interest  income  earned  on  a  savings  ac- 
count. 

H.R.  5807.  November  7,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Repeals  the  authority  to  con- 
struct the  Irrigation  project  for  the  Oahe 
unit.  James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  In  the  Stote  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  5808.  November  7.  1979.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Revises  laws  relating  to 
the  shipment,  discharge,  and  protection  of 
seamen. 

H.R.  5809.  November  7,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Act  of 
1954  to  authorize  States  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  compacts  with  other  States  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  disposal  sites  for 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  Establishes  cer- 
tain rules  respecting  the  ownership  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste. 

H.R.  5810.  November  7,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  suppliers  of  home  heating  fuel  an 
income  tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  fuel  dis- 
counts granted  to  elderly  and  disabled  In- 
dividuals and  to  households  which  Include 
such  individuals. 

H.R.  5811.  November  7,  1979.  District  of 
Columbia.  Allows  the  Interest  Rate  Modifica- 
tion Act  of  1979,  passed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  and  signed  by  the  Mayor, 
to  become  effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

H.R.  5812.  November  7,  1979.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Organization  Act  to  transfer  authority 
with  respect  to  rural  education  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education. 

H.R.  6813.  November  7,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  for  the  deportation  of  non- 
immigrant alien  students  who  knowingly 
participated  in  a  violent  political  demon- 
stration or  otherwise  participated  In  actlvl- 
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ties  Inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  their  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  States. 

HJl.  6814.  November  7,  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Requires  that  (50 
bills  bear  a  portrait  of  Oeorgla  Neese  Clark 
Oray.  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  5815.  November  7,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
tax  Income  of  married  Individuals  filing 
tax  returns  separate  from  their  spouses  at 
the  same  rates  applicable  to  unmarried  in- 
dividuals. 

HJl.  5816.  November  7.  1979  Agriculture. 
Replaces  the  program  established  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  with  a  five-year 
federally  funded  program  established  by  the 
States. 

H.R.  5817.  November  7,  1979.  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  California, 
as  the  Dick  Smith  Wilderness.  Requires  that 
the  management  plan  for  such  wilderness 
authorize  the  Forest  Service  to  take  any 
actions  necessary  for  fire  prevention  and 
watershed  protection  therein. 

Amends  the  Act  establishing  the  San  Ra- 
fael Wilderness  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
lands  in  such  wilderness  to  the  Dick  Smith 
Wilderness. 

H.R.  5818.  November  7,  1979.  Judiciary:  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce;  Small  Busi- 
ness. Declares  that  exclusive  territorial  ar- 
rangements made  as  part  of  a  licensing 
agreement  for  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
or  sale  of  a  trademarked  soft  drink  product 
are  lawful  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  and  the  antitrust  laws  provided 
such  product  is  in  substantial  and  effective 
competition  with  other  products  of  the  same 
general  class  and  the  elimination  of  the 
territorial  provisions  in  such  agreement 
would  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  sleniflcantly  Increase  energy 
consumption,  cau^e  inflation  In  the  cost  of 
soft  drink  products,  or  lead  to  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  the  soft  drink  industry. 

H.R,  6819.  November  7.  1979.  Science  and 
Technology:  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to:  (1)  establish,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  at  least  nine  but  no 
more  than  14  low-level  radioactive  waste 
repositories  located  at  annroprlate  sites  in 
the  continental  United  States:  (2)  recover 
the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
repositories  from  fees  charged  for  disposing 
of  low-level  radioactive  wastes  in  or  by 
such  repositories:  and  (3)  establish  a  re- 
search and  development  program  associated 
with  new  and  imoroved  methods  for  the  con- 
centration, solidification,  and  safe  storage 
of  low-level  radioactive  wastes  and  their 
residues. 

H.R.  6820.  November  7.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  opening  of 
mall  which  is  sealed  against  inspection  ex- 
cept: (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  sender  or 
addressee:  (2)  pursuant  to  a  search  war- 
rant: (3)  by  a  Postal  Service  employee  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  an  address  of 
delivery  or  upon  suspicion  that  the  mail 
contains  an  explosive  device:  or  (4)  by  an 
employee  of  the  Customs  Service  uoon  sus- 
picion that  an  item  weighing  more  than 
one  ounce  contains  material  which  is  being 
imported  illegally. 

H.R.  6821.  November  7.  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Allows  the  military  departments  to  ac- 
cept voluntary,  uncompensated  services  from 
persons  desiring  to  provide  such  services  for 
military  department  museums. 

H  R.  5822.  November  7,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Repeals  the  requirement  that  before 
a  member  of  the  Standby  Reserve  may  be 
Involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty,  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  must  determine  that  the 
member  is  available  for  active  duty. 


H.R.  5823.  November  7,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
vise provisions  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  Importers  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  prohibited 
activities  concerning  firearms.  Adds  new  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  control  of  handgtins. 

Repeals  title  vn  (Unlawful  Possession  or 
Receipt  of  Firearms)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

H.R.  5824.  November  7,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the 
transmission  by  television,  radio,  cable,  of 
televised  coverage  of  the  floor  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  outcome  of  any  elec- 
tion for  public  office. 

H.R.  6825.  November  7.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  up  to  $100 
(8200  for  married  couples  filing  Jointly)  of 
the  Interest  earned  on  a  savings  account  in 
a  bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  credit 
union,  or  similar  savings  institution. 

H.R.  6826.  November  7,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  repeal  the  estate  tax  carryover  provisions 
enacted  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
Restores  prior  law  relating  to  the  basis  of 
property  passed  by  a  decedent. 

H.R.  6827.  November  7,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  existing  Federal  law  regard- 
ing the  submission  by  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Board  of  annual  reports  to  Congress. 

H.R.  5828.  November  7,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  employees  who  are  participants  in 
tax  qualified  pension  plans  a  limited  Income 
tax  deduction  for  contributions  to  an  in- 
dividual retirement  account. 

H.R.  5829.  November  7,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  admit  free  of  duty  certain  articles  for  use 
by  a  church  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  5830.  November  7,  1979.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Postmaster  General  to  pay  out  of 
the  Postal  Service  Fund  a  specified  amount 
to  a  named  corporation  In  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice arising  out  of  negligence  In  the  delivery 
of  bulk  mall. 

H.R.  5831.  November  7,  1979.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares that  the  disabilities  suffered  by  a 
named  veteran  shall  be  considered  to  be 
service-connected  disabilities  and  authorizes 
compensation  to  such   veteran   accordingly. 

H.R.  5832.  November  7,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  Individual  to  be  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R  6833.  November  8,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  revise 
provisions  relating  to  the  licensing  of  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  importers  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  and  prohibited  activities 
concerning  firearms. 

Repeals  title  VII  (Unlawful  Possession  or 
Receipt  of  Firearms)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

H  R.  5834.  November  8,  1979.  Education  and 
Labor.  Requires  the  United  States  to  make  a 
lump  sum  payment  of  $60,000  to  the  survivors 
of  any  Federal  fire  fighter  or  law  enforcement 
officer,  special  policeman,  or  Federal  protec- 
tive officer  employed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  kil'ed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

H.R.  6835.  November  8,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  make 
it  unlawful  to  kill  any  Federal  protective 
officer  employed  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  any  nonuniformed  special 
policeman. 

H.R.  £836.  November  8,  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  infant 
formulas  to  provide  certain  nutrient  levels. 
Requires  seizure  actions  to  be  Instituted 
against  an  adulterated  Infant  formula  if  the 


manufacturer  has  not  initiated  a  satisfactory 
recall. 

H.R.  5837.  November  8,  1979.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  payment  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  in  the  administration 
of  retirement  appeals. 

H.R.  5838.  November  8,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  Commission  to  hear,  determine, 
and  pay  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  money  damages  for  the  Injuries  to  In- 
dividuals who  contracte'J  the  Ouillaln-Barre 
Syndrome  after  receiving  immunization  un- 
der the  national  swine  flu  immunization  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  6839.  November  11.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Increase 
the  authority  under  that  Act  to  assure  the 
safety  and  nutrition  of  Infant  formulas. 

H.R.  6840.  November  8,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  farmers  to  obtain  the  investment 
tax  credit  for  certain  types  of  business  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  related  party. 

H.R.  5841.  November  8,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs:  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Develops  a  plan  for  a  national  hostel 
system  to  encourage  the  development  of 
hostels  by  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  and  private,  nonprofit  groups.  Es- 
tablishes the  National  Hostel  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  assist  In  the  development  of  such  plan. 

H.R.  6842.  November  8,  1979.  Education  and 
Labor:  Government  Operations.  Prohibits 
the  making  available  of  funds,  authorized 
under  any  program  to  aid  higher  education, 
to  any  institution  that  enrolls  or  has  en- 
rolled on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  whose  country  of  origin  or  resi- 
dence immediately  prior  to  entry  into  the 
United  States  is  Iran. 

Prohibits  making  available  funds  author- 
ized under  any  program  to  any  such  person. 

H.R.  5843.  November  8,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Stipulates  that  In  any  district  court  proceed- 
ing relating  to  eligibility  for.  or  the  amount 
of,  benelts  under  title  II  (Old  Age.  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  or  title  XVI  (Sup- 
plemental Security  Income)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  under  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1972  the  filing  fee  shall  be  $16. 

H.R.  6844.  November  8.  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  Wildlife 
Information  Clearinghouse  within  the  Office 
of  Endangered  Species  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  information  to  the 
general  public  on  endangered  species  and 
wildlife  conservation. 

H.R.  5845.  November  8,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Revises  requirements  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relating  to 
acreage  limitations,  equivalency,  and  resi- 
dency. Provides  for  validation  of  repayment 
contracts  and  written  representations. 

H.R.  5846.  November  8.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  for  the  deportation  of  certain 
nonimmigrant  alien  students. 

H.R.  6847.  November  8,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  the  Issuance  of  tax  free  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  to  finance  the  Improvement 
of  existing  wharf  facilities. 

HR.  6848.  November  8.  1979.  Jud.'ciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  for  the  deportation  of  nonimmi- 
grant alien  students  who  knowingly  partic- 
ipated In  a  violent  political  demonstration 
or  otherwise  participated  in  activities  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  their  admittance  to 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  5849.  November  8.  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  title  I  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorise a  demonstration  project  for  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  Hudson  River. 

H,R,  5850.  November  8.  1979.  Interstate  and 
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Foreign  Commerce.  Permits  the  use  of 
dimethyl  sulioxlde  for  the  relief  of  infiamma- 
tion  from  arthritis,  bursitis,  rheumatism, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  muscular-skeletal 
system. 

H.R.  5851.  November  8.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  an  approved 
new  drug  application  effective  for  the  use  of 
dimethyl  sulfoxide  as  an  intravenous  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  acute  brain  and  spinal 
cord  injuries. 

H.R,  6862.  November  8,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Provides  for  the  deportation  from  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens  who  engage  in  dem- 
onstrations of  support  of  acts  of  anti-Ameri- 
can terrorism, 

H.R.  5863.  November  9,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  for  the  annual  review  of  im- 
migrant student  visas.  Provides  for  the  auto- 
matic review  of  such  a  visa  whenever  the 
student  is  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense. 
Makes  a  nonimmigrant  student  who  is  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense  subject  to  de- 
portation. 

H.R,  6864.  November  9.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  treat  certain  assessments  on  real  property 
as  real  property  taxes  for  purposes  of  the 
Income  tax  deduction  for  such  taxes. 

H.R.  5865.  November  9.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Permits  the  deportation  of  aliens  participat- 
ing In  violent  demonstrations. 

H.R.  5866.  November  9.  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Allows  Federal  recognition  as  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  grades 
above  the  rank  of  colonel. 

H.R.  6867.  November  9,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  establish  a  program 
of  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  municipalities  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  systems  designed  to 
recover  energy  and  material  resources  from 
municipal  waste. 

H.R.  6858.  November  9,  1979.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes as  a  part  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  a  procedure 
for  the  periodic  congressional  review  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  tax  expenditures. 

H.R.  6859.  November  9.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  an  individual  who  has  at- 
tained age  65.  and  who  is  eligible  for  old  age 
Insurance  benefits  but  has  not  filed  appli- 
cation therefor,  may  elect  (on  an  annual 
basis)  to  treat  his  or  her  employment  or 
self-employment  as  not  covered  for  social 
security  benefit  purposes  and  as  exempt  from 
social  security  taxes. 

H.R.  6860.  November  9,  1979.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  loan 
guarantees  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

H.R.  6861.  November  9,  1979.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  to  require  each  Federal  agency  to 
notify  any  person  submitting  Information 
to  the  agency  (submitter)  of  any  request  for 
disclosure  of  such  information. 

Authorizes  the  submitter  to  present  writ- 
ten arguments  to  the  agency  regarding  such 
request.  Directs  the  agency  to  notify  the  sub- 
mitter of  the  right  to  appeal  any  agency  deci- 
sion to  disclose  such  information  to  the  head 
of  the  agency. 

Grants  Jurisdiction  to  the  United  States 
district  courts,  on  complaint,  to  enjoin  an 
agency  from  disclosing  such  information. 
Sets  forth  guidelines  for  the  Judicial  review 
of  an  agency  decision  to  disclose  information. 

H.R.  5862.  November  9,  1979  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Repeals  the  Federal  re- 
quirement on  Incremental  pricing  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

H.R.  5863.  November  9.  1979.  Government 
Operations.  Makes  any  Iranian  citizen  who 
Is  in  the  United  States  on  a  student  visa 


ineligible   to   receive  any  form  of  Federal 
assistance. 

H.R.  5864.  November  9.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Eleclares  certain  named  individuals  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  under  the  Inunlgration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6865.  November  13.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  for  the  inunedlate  deporta- 
tion of  any  alien  in  the  United  States  on  a 
student  or  other  nonimmigrant  visa  who. 
while  participating  in  a  political  demonstra- 
tion, engages  In  violent  or  illegal   activity. 

H.R.  5866.  November  13,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  certain  areas  lo- 
cated in  the  Francis  Marion  National  Forest, 
South  Carolina,  as  wilderness  areas. 

H.R.  6867.  November  13.  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  charter  the  NS 
Savannah  to  Patriots  Point  Development 
Authority.  South  Carolina,  for  public  dis- 
play. 

H.R.  5868.  November  13.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  taxpayers  who  do  not  Itemize  in- 
come tax  deductions  to  claim  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

H.R.  6869.  November  13.  1979,  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  to  make  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  responsible  for  the  pro- 
motion and  coordination  of  Department  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  rural  education  and 
school  districts. 

H.R.  6870.  November  13,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Speci..es  requirements 
which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  for  an  air 
traffic  controller  who  Is  to  be  removed  as  a 
controller  after  being  Judged  as  imflt  for 
duty  to  qualify  for  training. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to: 
(1)  designate  regional  career  counselors  to 
assist  controllers  in  planning  training  pro- 
grams: and  (2)  establish  regional  review 
boards  to  evaluate  training  programs  and 
applications. 

H.R.  5871.  November  13,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  ap(>or- 
tionment  of  funds  for  the  Interstate  High- 
way system. 

H.R.  5872.  November  13,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Modifies  the  New  Me- 
lones  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  California, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  archaeologi- 
cal research  and  recovery  operations. 

H.R.  6873.  November  13,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Sets  forth  grounds  and  procedures  for  the  in- 
voluntary retirement  and  discipline  of  Fed- 
eral Judges.  Establishes  a  Court  of  Judicial 
Conduct  and  Disability  to  conduct  hearings 
with  respect  to  such  alleged  conduct. 

H.R.  6874.  November  13,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exempt  from  the  excise  tax  on  the  use  of 
civil  aircraft  any  qualified  person  using  an 
aircraft  equipped  for  agricultural  operation, 
if  such  person  uses  it  primarily  for  such  ag- 
ricultural operation. 

Provides  for  the  refund  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  gasoline  excise  tax  for 
the  use  of  any  liquid  as  a  fuel  on  a  farm  for 
farming  purposes  if  such  fuel  is  used  in  an 
aircraft  and  by  an  aerial  applicator  who  was 
the  actual  ultimate  purchaser  of  such  fuel. 

H.R.  5875.  November  13,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  duty-free  entry 
of  field  glasses,  opera  glasses,  and  prism,  bi- 
noculars. 

H.R.  6876.  November  13,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to : 
(1)  enter  into  a  contract  with  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers,  Incorporated,  for 
the  creation  of  Jobs  and  the  provision  of 
skills  training  for  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable youth:  and  (2)  enter  Into  contracts 


with  other  national  conununity-based  orga- 
nizations for  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
employment  services  to  such  persons. 

Directs  each  agency  administering  author- 
ity under  any  of  specified  Acts  or  programs 
to  assure  that  consideration  will  be  given  U, 
national  community-based  organizations  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  employment 
services  and  Job  opportunities  to  youth. 

HR.  6877.  November  13,  1979.  Ways  and 
Mesins.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  require  a  court  order  before  property  of 
a  taxpayer  may  be  levied  upon  for  the  col- 
lection of  tax. 

H.R.  6878.  November  13,  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  guarantee  loans 
made  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

H.R.  5879.  November  13.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  a  named 
individual  in  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  5880.  November  13.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  classification  of  a  named  in- 
dividual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Inunl- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  5881.  November  14.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  businesses  an  Income  tax  credit  for 
the  establishment  and  financing  of  a  reserve 
fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  basic  research  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
scientific  or  engineering  fields. 

H.R.  5882.  November  14.  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19£8  to  limit  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board's  authority  to  find  any 
rate  for  foreign  air  transportation  of  property 
unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the  basis  that 
such  fare  Is  too  low  or  too  high. 

H.R.  5883.  November  14.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  treat  the  proceeds  from  the  redemption 
of  Series  E  and  EE  United  States  savings 
bonds  as  capital  gain. 

HJl.  5884.  November  14,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  such  State  from  imposing  an  income  tax 
on  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  who  is 
not  a  resident  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision. 

H.R.  5885.  November  14.  1979.  Intelligence. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
establish  within  the  National  Security 
Agency  a  Senior  Cryptologlc  Executive 
Service  com.parable  to  the  Senior  Executive 
Service. 

Authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Agency  to 
establish  a  merit  pay  and  cash  awards 
system  for  Agency  employees. 

HR.  6886.  November  14,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  all  interest 
income  earned  by  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  6887.  November  14.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Repeals  the  estate  tax.  the  gift  tax. 
and  the  tax  on  generation-skipping  transfers 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

H.R.  6888.  November  14,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  pay  a  benefit  of  a  specified  amount  to 
any  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  or  fire 
fighter  killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

Prohibits  payment  of  such  benefit  If  death 
was  caused  by  the  intentional  misconduct, 
suicide,  or  Intoxication  of  the  fire  fighter 
or  law  enforcement  officer. 

H.R.  6889.  November  14.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  qualify  electric  forkllft  vehicles  for  the 
additional  ten  percent  investment  tax  credit 
for  energy  property. 

HR.  5890.  November  14.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Provides  that  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  Judicial  District  of  New  Jersey 
shall  be  held  at  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey,  in 
addition  to  those  places  currently  provided 
by  law. 

H.R.  5891.  November  14.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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to  modify  the  formula  for  the  determination 
of  the  basic  of  the  deduction  for  disaster 
kwaes  to  take  into  account  the  replacement 
cost  to  the  destroyed  property. 

H.B.  6893.  November  14.  1979.  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  a  program  for  re- 
March,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
wind  energy.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  enter  Into  contracts  and  to  make 
grants  for  the  development  of  wind  energy 
systems. 

HJi.  5893.  November  14.  1979.  Science  and 
Technology;  Judiciary.  Amends  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968  to  specify 
that  any  person  who  makes  an  Invention  In 
connection  with  the  production  or  modifi- 
cation of  materials,  equipment,  or  facilities 
which  (xmder  contract  with  NASA)  are  to 
be  transported  Into  orbit  or  Into  space  shall 
retain  aU  patent  rlghU  to  such  Invention  If 
NASA's  functions  with  respect  to  such  Items 
are  limited  (under  the  contract)  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  transportation. 

HJl.  5894.  November  14.  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  authorize :  ( 1 )  the  auto- 
matic transfer  of  funds;  (3)  negotiable  or- 
der-of -withdrawal  accounts  at  depository  In- 
stitutions; (3)  federally  chartered  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  establish  remote 
service  units;  and  (4)  federally  Insured  cred- 
it unions  to  receive  share  draft  accoxmts. 

H.R.  5896.  November  14.  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  the  transfer  of  surplus  air- 
craft In  order  to  obtain  one  B-17  aircraft 
for  the  Tucson  Air  Museum  of  Pima  County. 
Arizona. 

HJl.  589«.  November  14,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Indian  Judg- 
ment Funds  Act  with  re«pect  to  the  use  and 
distribution  of  judgment  funds  awarded  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

H.R.  5897.  November  14.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  grrss  Income  gain  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  certain  farmland  If  the 
owners  of  the  farmland.  In  a  nonrevocable 
covenant  binding  upon  themselves  and  all 
future  owners  of  the  land,  restrict  the  use  of 
such  land  to  use  as  farmland. 

H.R.  £898.  November  14.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Rattlesnake 
National  Education  and  Recreation  Area 
and  Wilderness  In  the  State  of  Montana. 
Establishes  the  Rattlesnake  Wlldland  Edu- 
cation and  Research  Center  within  such 
area. 

H.R.  5899.  November  14.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Limits  the  applicability  of 
certain  penalty  provisions  relating  to  failure 
to  answer  questions  presented  In  the  de- 
cennial and  mid-decade  census. 

H.R.  5900.  November  14.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Includes  the  Moses  Allot- 
ment, Numbered  10,  Chelan  County,  Wash- 
ington, among  thoje  restricted  Indian  lands 
which  may  be  leased  by  the  Indian  owners, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  for  specified  purposes,  for  a 
lease  term  of  up  to  99  years. 

H.R.  5901.  November  14,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  system  of  accelerated  capital 
cost  recovery  for  investment  In  business 
facilities  and  equipment. 

H.R.  6903.  November  14,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
aUow  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  deductions 
for  charitable  contributions  for  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  buildings  to  house 
tax-exempt  fraternal  organizations. 

H.R.  5903.  November  14.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
prohibit  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  which  Imposes  an  income  tax  on  a 
corporation  from  taking  into  account  any 
amount  of  Income  belonging  to.  or  attribut- 
able to.  any  foreign  corporation  which  U  also 
a  member  of  an  afflllated  group  to  which  the 
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domestic   corporation   belongs,    unless   such 
amount  is  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 

Prohibits  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  frcan  taxing  or  otherwise  taking  into 
account  a  certain  percentage  of  any  dividend 
received  by  a  corporation  from  a  foreign 
corporation. 

HJi.  5904.  November  14,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  tax  exclusion  for  personal  income 
earned  abroad  by  an  individual  performing 
qualified  charitable  services  for  a  tax-exempt 
employer  created  or  organized  In  the  United 
States.  Sets  a  formula  for  the  nrnLTimnm 
amount  of  exclusion  for  an  Individual  who 
performs  such  charitable  services  and  also 
performs  other  services  while  residing  in  a 
camp  located  in  a  hardship  area. 

HJl.  5906.  November  14,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  Individual  to  be  lawfully 
aamltted  to  the  United  States  lor  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  5906.  November  14,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  imder  the  immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  5907.  November  14.  1979.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  with 
respect  to  food  stamp  program  administrative 
procedures. 

H.R.  5908.  November  15,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  for  the  deportation  of  non- 
immigrant alien  students  who  knowingly 
participated  in  a  violent  political  demon- 
stration or  otherwise  participated  in  activ- 
ities inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  their 
admittance  to  the  United  States. 

H.R.  5909.  November  15.  1979.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Provides  for  payment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  of  the  claims  for  damages 
resulting  from  the  personal  injuries  suffered 
by  the  U.S.  citizens  held  in  the  U.S.  embassy 
in  Tehran. 

HJl.  5910.  November  16,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Revises  provisions  of 
Federal  statutes  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trucking  Industry. 

H.R.  6911.  November  16,  1979.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  program  to 
provide  grants  to  cities  and  counties  for  basic 
planning,  advanced  planning,  and  capital 
Investment  related  to  energy  conservation, 
renewable  resource  development  and  util- 
ization, and  other  energy-related  community 
programs. 

Establishes  a  Local  Energy  Reference  Cen- 
ter as  a  data  bank  and  clearinghouse  for 
Information  on  locally-based  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable  resource  develop- 
ment efforts. 

Establishes  an  Interagency  task  force  to 
Improve  Federal  policies  and  programs  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

HJi.  6913.  November  15,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  a  decedent's  gross  estate  for 
purposes  of  the  estate  tax  the  value  of  cer- 
tain real  property  used  in  farming. 

HJl.  6913.  November  15,  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  to  extend  the  construction- 
differential  subsidy  for  the  construction  of 
new  vessels  to  be  used  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  5914.  November  15.  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  to  revise  certain 
restrictions  on  wages. 

H.R.  6915.  November  15,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices; Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Re- 
vises the  structure  and  purpose  of  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  armed  forces.  De- 
clares that  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Reserves  shall  be  an  equal  element  In  a 
partnership  with  the  active  components  of 
the  armed  forces. 


Establishes  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mobilization  and  Reserve  Affairs 
in  each  of  the  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
Makes  organizational  changes  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  with  respect 
to  the  Coast  Guard  to  carry  out  the  purooses 
of  this  Act.  ^^ 

H.R.  5916.  November  15,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  homeownerv  an  income  tax  credit 
for  the  cost  of  home  heating  oil  purchased 
during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  6917.  November  15,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  estab- 
lish criminal  penalties  for  anyone  who,  with 
intent  to  Interfere  with  any  person  freely  ex- 
ercising his  religion,  damages  or  destroys  a 
religious  house  of  worship  or  any  religious 
object  contained  in  such  house. 

H.R.  6918.  November  15,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  th?  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  extend  certain  tax  provisions  to  Indian 
tribal  governments  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  States. 

H.R.  5919.  November  15.  1979.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  regarding:  (1)  student  entry;  (3)  the 
annual  worldwide,  Mexican,  and  Canadian 
immigration  celllnga;  (3)  reappllcatlon  after 
deportation;  (4)  admission  with  defective 
entry  papers;  (6)  reentry  permits;  (6)  de- 
portation and  suspension  of  deportation;  (7) 
non-immigrant  change  of  classification;  (8) 
aliens  who  are  treaty-exempt  from  United 
States  military  services;  and  (9)  naturaliza- 
tion residence  exceptions,  witness  require- 
ments, and  court  fees. 

H.R.  6930.  November  16,  1979.  Banking 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Establishes  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  make 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  business  con- 
cerns which  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  obtain  needed  financing. 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  Issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  and  other  such  obliga- 
tions which  wUl  be  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

H.R.  6931.  November  15.  1979.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  order  de- 
ported any  nonimmigrant  alien  who.  while 
participating  in  a  political  demonstration 
engages  In  violent  activity. 

H.R.  6933.  November  16,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  widow  of  a  United  SUtes 
citizen  to  be  within  the  purview  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  6933.  November  16,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices; Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
noufy  affected  SUte  leglslatxires  of  any 
proposed  constrvctlon  of  a  radioactive  waste 
storage  faculty.  Provides  for  disapproval  of 
construction  by  the  State  legislature. 

H.R.  6924.  November  16,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Provides  that  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  California 
shall  be  held  at  Santa  Ana.  California,  in 
addition  to  those  places  currently  provided 
by  law. 

H.R.  6926.  November  16.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  for  the  deportation  of  certain  non- 
immigrant alien  students. 

Hit.  6936.  November  16,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Blscayne  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Florida.  Abolishes 
the  Blscayne  National  Monument  and  makes 
all  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  ac- 
qlred  for  such  monument  part  of  the  park. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accept  donations  for  the  purposes  of  rehabil- 
itating and  stabilizing  the  historic  structure 
within  the  Fort  Jefferson  National  Monu- 
ment. Florida. 
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HR.  5927.  November  16,  1979.  District  of 
Columbia.  Sets  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  enact  emergency  acts. 

H.R.  5938.  November  16,  1979.  District  of 
Columbia.  Amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stlf-Government  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  to  eliminate  the  congressional 
review  period  for  certain  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District. 

H.R.  5939.  November  16.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  income  tax  credit  for  amounts  paid  for 
basic  health  insurance. 

Amends  title  XIX  (Medicaid)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  coverage  for  medical 
costs  compensated  under  such  title  by  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  plans. 

H.R.  6930.  November  16,  1979.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  to  provide  that  any  credi- 
tor who  requires  Insurance  to  be  purchased 
as  a  condition  for  granting  an  extension  of 
credit  may  not  require  that  such  Insurance 
be  purchased  from  a  source  specified  by  such 
creditor.  Permits  the  cancellation  of  insur- 
ance sold  by  a  creditor  with  Its  replacement 
with  Insurance  from  another  source. 

H.R.  6931.  November  16.  1979.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  purchase  certain  portraits  painted 
by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

H.R.  6932.  November  16,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  qualify  fuel  efficient  government  motor 
vehicles  for  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

H.R.  5933.  November  16,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  an  individual  may 
become  entitled  to  widow's  or  widower's  In- 
surance benefits  at  age  60  whether  or  not 
disabled,  subject  to  the  existing  actuarial 
reduction  prior  to  age  65,  but  with  full  bene- 
fits after  attaining  that  age. 

H.R.  5934.  November  16.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promul- 
gate Federal  radiation  guidelines  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  matters  affecting  public 
health. 

Transfers  the  consultative  and  advisory 
functions  of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  respect 
to  radiation  matters  affecting  health  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  volun- 
tary minimum  standards  for:  (1)  the  ac- 
creditation of  educational  Institutions  con- 
ducting education  programs  In  radiologic 
services;  and  (3)  the  licensing  of  radiologic 
technologists. 

H.R.  6936.  November  16,  1979.  Government 
Operations;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: Ways  and  Means.  Provides  for  pro- 
tection of  the  privacy  of  medical  Informa- 
tion maintained  by  medical  care  facilities. 

H.R.  6936.  November  16.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Requires  public  notice  on  matters  relating  to 
Federal  contracts,  grants,  and  loans. 

Hit.  5937.  November  16,  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Places  a  mora- 
torium on  foreign  takeovers  of  domestic 
banks  and  other  depository  Institutions  un- 
til one  year  following  the  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  a  report  prepared  by  the  financial 
Institutions  regulatory  agencies  and  the  an- 
titrust enforcement  agencies  on  the  Impact 
of  such  takeovers  on  the  domestic  economy 
and  banking  system. 

H.R.  5938.  November  16.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1963  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  adjust  Imports  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products. 

H.R.  6939.  November  16,  1979.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Provides  for  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  of  the  claims  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  personal  injuries  suffered 


by  the  U.S.  citizens  held  In  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy In  Tehran. 

HJl.  5940.  November  16,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  extend  the  period  of 
daylight  savings  time  in  eiu:h  year. 

HJt.  5941.  November  16,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  repeal  certain 
provisions  of  such  Act  relating  to  the  do- 
mestic and  international  distribution  of 
telegraph  traffic  by  wire  or  radio. 

HJt.  6943.  November  16,  1979.  Judiciary; 
Rules.  Requires  each  executive  agency  to 
submit  to  each  House  of  Congress  a  copy  of 
each  rule  It  publishes  in  the  Federal  Register. 
States  that  such  a  rule  shall  become  effective 
60  days  after  It  is  published  unless:  (1) 
either  House  adopts  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing It;  or  (2)  it  Is  withdrawn  by  the  agency. 

Permits  certain  emergency  rules  to  become 
effective  on  the  dates  they  are  published. 

H.R.  5943.  November  16,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  Individual  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  5944.  November  20,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
permit  the  Inclusion  of  a  manufacturer's 
Imported  automobiles  for  model  years  1980 
through  1986  for  purposes  of  determining 
such  manufacturer's  compliance  with  the 
average  fuel  economy  standards  required 
under  this  Act  where  the  average  fuel  econ- 
omy standard  Is  dependent  upon  reasonably 
selected  technology  which  Is  not  within  the 
ability  of  such  manufacturer  to  develop. 

H.R.  6945.  November  20,  1979.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  President  to  impose  a  total 
trade  em.bargo  on  Iran. 

H.R.  5946.  November  20.  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  sind  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
to  establish  an  exclusive  domestic  fishing 
area  within  the  fishery  conservation  zone  of 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  5947.  November  26,  1979.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  pre- 
sent a  gold  medal  of  aj^roprlate  design  to 
Louis  L'Amour  In  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished career  as  an  author  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation  through  his  histori- 
cally based  works. 

H.R.  5948.  November  26,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Includes  conviction  of  desecrating  the 
United  States  flag  as  a  ground  for  deporta- 
tion. 

H.R.  5949.  November  26.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
tain agents  In  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws. 

H.R.  5950.  November  26.  1979.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Increases  the  maximum  amount  of 
mortgage  protection  life  Insurance  which  the 
Veterans  Administration  may  provide  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities. 

H.R.  5951.  November  26,  1979.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Amends  relevant  portions  of  statu- 
tory law  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  severely 
disabled  veterans  entitled  to  an  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowance  for  non-service-con- 
nected ddsabilltles  to  live  outside  of  an  In- 
stitutional setting. 

H.R.  5952.  November  26.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Continues  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  concentrate  of  poppy  straw. 

H.R.  5953.  November  26.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Provides  for  the  preservation, 
protection,  and  maintenance  of  the  original 
boundary  stones  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

H.R.  5954.  November  26,  1979.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  appropriations  for  economic 
assistance  to  Nicaragua  and  other  countries 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

HH.  5966.  November  27.  1979.  Post  Office 


and  Civil  Service.  Appropriates  funds  to 
maintain  the  pay  and  benefits  of  any  Ind- 
eral employee  or  former  employee  for  any 
day  of  a  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds 
are  unavailable  to  the  responsible  Federal 
agency. 

H.R.  5956.  November  27.  1979.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  to:  (1) 
establish  and  maintain  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration  as  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  (3) 
appoint  and  supervise  the  Administrator  of 
such  agency;  and  (3)  enforce  and  adminis- 
ter such  Act  through  such  agency. 

H.R.  5957.  November  27,  1979.  Veterans' 
Affairs;  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  In  the  State  of 
California. 

H.R.  5968.  November  27,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Utle  XVni  (Medicare)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for  physi- 
cian administered  drugs  used  for  treating 
neoplasms. 

H.R.  6959.  November  27,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  plan  and  construct  recreation 
facilities  on  Qulnsippi  Island  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Qulncy.  Illinois. 

H.R.  6960.  November  27,  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  a  reward  to  any  individual  provid- 
ing original  information  which  leads  to  re- 
covery of  at  least  »50,000  by  way  of  a  crim- 
inal fine,  civil  penalty,  or  forfeiture  for  a 
violation  of  such  Act. 

H.R.  6961.  November  27,  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transac- 
tions Reporting  Act  to  revise  the  reporting 
requirement  and  enforcement  authority. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  a  reward  to  any  individual  providing  orig- 
inal Information  which  leads  to  recovery  of 
a  criminal  fine,  civil  penalty,  or  forfeiture 
for  a  violation  of  such  Act. 

H.R.  6962.  November  37,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  specified  lands  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Designates  such  lands. 
In  addition  to  the  lands  now  comprising  the 
Gran  Qulvlra  Natlonsil  Monument,  as  the 
Salinas  National  Monument. 

Abolishes  the  Gran  Qulvlra  National  Mon- 
ument and  makes  any  funds  available  for 
such  monument  to  be  available  for  purposes 
of  the  Salinas  National  Monument. 

H.R.  6963.  November  37,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  San  Joaquin 
de  Canon  del  Rio  de  Chama  Grant  Com- 
mission. 

HJl.  5964.  November  37.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  deductions 
for  charitable  contributions  for  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  buildings  to  house 
tax-exempt  fraternal  organizations. 

H.R.  6966.  November  37,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  for  equipment  which  conserves  Irri- 
gation water  an  additional  Investment  tax 
credit  and  an  election  to  depreciate  such 
equipment  based  on  a  useful  life  of  three 
years. 

HJl.  5966.  November  27,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  Lufkln  Division  In  the  Eastern 
Judicial  District  of  Texas. 

H.R.  5967.  November  37,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exempt  from  unemployment  taxation  com- 
mercial fishermen  who.  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  fishing  boat  owner,  receive  a 
share  of  the  boat's  catch  of  fish  In  lieu  of 
cash  remuneration. 
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HJl.  5968.  November  27,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  tax-exempt  voluntary  employees' 
beneficiaries  associations  to  provide  life  In- 
surance benefits  to  their  members  through 
the  use  of  whole  or  ordinary  life  insurance 
policies. 

H.R.  5969.  November  27,  1979.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  to:  (1)  limit  the  insurance 
recovery  under  fair  access  to  insurance  re- 
quirements (PAIR)  plans  for  owners  who  do 
not  Intend  to  rebuild  their  structures  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  (2)  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  model  clauses  for  Insurance  con- 
tacts to  implement  such  limitation;  and 
(3)  establish  minimum  Federal  standards 
for  arson  Investigation  and  prosecution  and 
for  information  disclosure  by  insurance 
applicants. 

H.R.  6970.  November  27,  1979.  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  emd  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  consent 
to  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Piind. 

HJi.  5971.  November  27,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
determine the  tax  liability  of  a  named  indi- 
vidual for  a  specified  taxable  year. 

H.R.  5972.  November  27.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  to  have  satis- 
fied the  naturalization  requirements  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  5973.  November  28,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  permit  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad  to 
waive  residency  requirements  for  the  foreign 
living  expense  tax  deduction  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances: (2)  permit  the  tax  free  roll  over 
of  distributions  from  a  money  purchase  pen- 
sion plan;  and  (3)  raise  age  requirements  for 
participation  in  certain  youth  employment 
programs  for  purposes  of  the  targeted  Jobs 
Income  tax  credit.  Exempts  certain  sales  of 
real  property  by  tax-exempt  organizations 
from  the  tax  on  unrelated  business  income. 
H.R.  6974.  November  28.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
regarding  the  exclusion  from  the  estate  tax 
of  the  adjusted  consideration  furnished  by  a 
decedent's  spouse  with  respect  to  Jointly 
held  property,  to  require  treatment  of  serv- 
ices performed  by  such  spouse  as  considera- 
tion in  money  or  money's  worth. 

H.R.  5975.  November  28,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  decriminalize  cer- 
tain activities  with  respect  to  marihuana. 
Including  the  possession  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  grams  of  marihuana  for  private 
use. 

H.R.  5976.  November  28,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Provides  for  a  Uni- 
form Product  Liability  Act. 

H.R.  5977.  November  28,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Provides  for  payments  to  certain  Individ- 
uals of  Japanese  ancestry  who  were  Interned, 
detained,  or  forcibly  relocated  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War  n. 

H.R.  5978.  November  28,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  conduct  an  epidemiological  study 
of  the  occurrence  of  fluorosis  in  areas  served 
by  public  water  systems  subject  to  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  In  which  fluoride  from 
natural  sources  occurs  in  concentrations 
greater  than  the  maximum  contaminant  level 
specified  in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
such  Act.  Exempts  from  such  regulations, 
until  the  date  of  submission  of  the  required 
report,  any  drinking  water  system  which 
serves  an  area  described  in  this  Act. 

H.R.  5979.  November  28,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  full  time  students  who  work  for 
camps  during  part  of  the  year  from  the 
coverage  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act. 

H.R.  5980.  November  28.  1979.  Oovernment 
Operations.    Amends    the    State    and    Local 


Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  establish  a  counter- 
cyclical revenue-sharing  program  for  State 
and  local  governments  and  a  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  program  for  units  of  local  govern- 
me.xt  experiencing  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

H.R.  5981.  November  28,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Barrier  Is- 
lands National  Parks. 

H.R.  5982.  November  28,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  make  deportable  any  alien  who,  at 
any  time  after  entry,  is  convicted  of  a  crime 
of  moral  turpitude. 

H.R.  5983.  November  28,  1979.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  direct  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  unsecured  and  secured 
conservation  loans,  in  specified  amounts  and 
for  specified  periods,  to  agricultural  produc- 
ers lor  conservation  and  environmental  en- 
hancement measures  recommended  by 
county  and  State  ASC  committees  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
necessary  to  maintain  or  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of   farmland. 

H.R.  5984.  November  28,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  False  Claims  Act  to  redefine  the 
fraudulent  claims  against  the  United  States 
which  give  rise  to  liability  and  forfeiture 
and  to  revise  and  expand  the  procedural  re- 
quirements governing  such  actions. 

H.R.  5985.  November  28,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970  to 
authorize  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  or  any  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  officer  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act. 

H.R.  5986.  November  28.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  lor  permanent  resi- 
dence under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  5987.  November  29,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Requires  courts  reviewing  Federal  agency 
actions  to  decide  all  relevant  questions  of 
law.  States  that  there  shall  be  no  presump- 
tion in  any  such  proceeding  that  any  rule 
of  any  agency  is  valid  but  requires  that  such 
validity  be  provided  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  shown  except  when  such  a  rule 
is  set  forth  as  a  defense  in  a  criminal  trial  or 
action  for  a  civil  penalty. 

H.R.  5988.  November  29,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  leave  to  be  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  In  addition  to  regu- 
larly accrued  leave  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency. 

HJi.  5989.  November  29,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  limited  tax  exclusion  of  cor- 
porate dividends  and  savings  account  inter- 
est received  by  a  taxpayer  during  a  taxable 
year. 

H.R.  5990.  November  29,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  specified  lands  in 
the  DeSoto  National  P^irest,  Mississippi,  as 
wilderness. 

HJl.  5991.  November  29,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  btxslnesses  located  in  economically 
distressed  areas  an  income  tax  credit  for  fuel 
oil  expenses  Incurred  In  heating  such  busi- 
nesses. 

H.R.  5992.  November  29,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  incrme  tax  credit  for  the  cost 
of  fuels  used  to  heat  a  taxpayer's  principal 
residence. 

HJl.  6993.  November  29.  1979.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  limit  the  level  of  total  budget  out- 
lays contained  in  the  concurrent  resolutions 
on  the  budget  to  specified  percentages  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

H.R.  5994.  November  29.  1979.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1067  and  the  Legislative  Be- 
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organization  Act  of  1946  to  specify  when  aa 
adjustment  In  the  rate  of  pay  for  Members 
of  Congress  proposed  during  any  Congress 
shall  take  effect. 

H.R.  5995.  November  29,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service;  Armed  Services.  Appro- 
priates the  funds  necessary  to  pay  specified 
Federal  employees  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  during  any  period  when 
such  funds  are  not  available  because  the 
legislation  making  appropriations  to  the 
Government  entity  employing  such  individ- 
uals has  not  been  enacted. 

H.R.  5696.  November  29,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
selling  Treasury  bills  in  amounte  less  than 
$25,000. 

H.R.  5997.  November  29,  1979.  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service.  Provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Government 
Services. 

HJl.  5998.  November  29,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  display  and  preserve,  at  na- 
tional seashores,  artifacts  from  historic 
shipwrecks. 

H.R.  5999.  November  29,  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  cause  a  named  vessel  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  coastwise 
trade. 

H.R.  6000.  November  29,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Relieves  a  named  company  of  all  liability 
to  repay  a  specified  sum  to  the  United 
States.  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  pay  such  company  a 
specified  sum  in  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6001.  November  29,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  deceased  member  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  to  be  lawfully 
entitled  to  retired  pay  In  determining  the 
eligibility  of  his  vridow  for  a  survivor  an- 
nuity. 

H.R.  6002.  November  29,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  6003.  November  29,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  classification  of  a  named  in- 
dividual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6004.  November  29,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  6005.  December  3.  1979.  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  a  program  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  of 
wind  energy.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  enter  into  contracts  and  to  make 
grants  for  the  development  of  wind  energy 
systems. 

H.R.  6006.  December  3.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  specified  lands  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Pennsylvania 
as  wilderness  and  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

HR.  6007.  December  3.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  cor- 
porations engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
in  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis  as 
U.S.  citizens  with  respect  to  Income  earned 
in  the  United  States  and  the  disposition  of 
real  property  situated  in  the  United  States. 

Overrides  tax  treaties  which  would  exempt 
foreign  investors  from  tax  liabilities  imposed 
by  this  Act. 

HR.  6008.  December  3,  1979.  Small  Bosl- 
ness.  Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
with  respect  to:  (1)  small  business  export 
expansion  assistance;  (2)  export  promotion 
centers;   (3)  small  business  export  financing 
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assistance;    and    (4)    small   business  invest- 
ment companies. 

H.R.  6009.  December  3,  1979.  Judiciary; 
Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  permit  taxpayers  to  designate 
on  their  Income  tax  returns  a  contribution  to 
the  United  States  Olympic  Fund. 

Establishes  the  United  States  Olympic 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

H.R.  6010.  December  3,  1979.  Government 
Operations.  Allows  the  heads  of  Executive 
agencies  to  pay  to  certain  individuals 
amounts  equal  to  ten  percent  of  the  amounts 
saved  by  the  detection  and  reporting  by  such 
individuals  of  waste  or  fraud  in  such 
agencies. 

H.R.  6011.  December  3,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  a  named 
Federal  employee  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  real 
estate  expenses  incurred  during  a  mov«  from 
one  duty  station  to  another. 

H.R.  6012.  December  4.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age.  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any  title 
II  benefits. 

H.R.  6013.  December  4,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  revise  the  al- 
lotment formula  for  grants  for  construction 
of  treatment  works. 

H.R.  6014.  December  4,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Santa  Margarita  Project,  California. 

H.R.  6016.  December  4,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tnteral  Revenue  Code  to 
repeal  provisions  which  permit  farmers  to 
elect  to  treat  expenditures  for  clearing  farm 
land  as  currently  deductible  business 
expenses. 

H.R.  6016.  December  4,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  XVin  (Medicare)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Resources 
(formerly,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare)  to  make  grants  to  hospi- 
tals meeting  specified  requlremente  for  their 
provision  of  health  services  during  a  one 
year  period  to  individuals  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  (title  XDC  of  the  Act),  are 
not  covered  by  insurance,  and  are  otherwise 
unable  to  pay  for  such  services 

H.R.  6017.  December  4.  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Cominerce.  Amends  the  Communlca- 
Uons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  the  require- 
ments of  such  Act  relating  to  equal  broad- 
^h»n^  opportunities  for  political  candidates 
nr  iL  .H  *f  P"'  '°  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

H.R.  6018.  December  4,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  certain  corporations  from  the 
payment  of  estimated  taxes. 

H.R.  6019.  December  4,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  Interest  earned 
on  certain  obligations  Issued  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

HR.  6020.  December  4,  1970.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  individual  taxpayers  an  Income 
tax  deduction  for  the  charitable  contribution 
to  tax-exempt  organizations  which  care  for 
the  handicapped  of  the  right  to  use  the 
taxpayer's  residence  for  the  care  of  such 
handicapped. 

H.R.  6021.  December  4,  1970.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit 
the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  and  tax  ex- 
penditures contained  in  concurrent  resolu- 
tions on  the  budget  to  specified  percentages 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

Establishes  procedures  for  setting  targets 
and  ceilings,  in  the  congressional  budget 
process,  for  loans  and  loan  guarantees  under 
Federal  credit  programs. 
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H.R.  6022.  December  4,  1979.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  Stete 
of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  6023.  December  4,  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
mulgate Federal  radiation  guidelines  with 
respect  to  radiation  matters  affecting  pub- 
lic health. 

Transfers  the  consultative  and  advisory 
functions  of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  matters  affecting  health 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  vol- 
untary minimum  standards  for :  ( 1 )  the  ac- 
creditation of  educational  institutions  con- 
ducting education  programs  in  radiologic 
services;  and  (2)  the  licensing  of  radiologic 
technologists. 

H.R.  6024.  December  4,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  increase  the  penalties  Im- 
posed for  the  disclosure  of  restricted  data 
thereunder.  Provides  that  any  person  dis- 
closing such  data  shall  be  subject  to  such 
penalties  without  regard  to  his  employment 
by,  or  relationship  to,  the  Federal  agency 
or  agencies  involved. 

H.R.  6025.  December  4,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  the  Ansley  Wil- 
cox House  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  as  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  National  His- 
toric Site. 

H.R.  6026.  December  4,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  elim- 
inate the  exception  of  coverage  for  contracts 
of  insurance  or  guaranty. 

H.R.  6027.  December  4,  1979.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Requires  each  one- 
dollar,  two-dollar,  five-dollar,  ten-dollar,  and 
twenty-dollar  bill  to  be  trimmed  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  enable  the  blind  to  determine 
its  denomination. 

HR.  6028.  December  4,  1070.  Agriculture; 
Ways  and  Means;  Education  and  Labor; 
Judiciary.  Limits  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  control  State  and  local 
educational  institutions  with  respect  to 
prayer  In  public  schools,  parental  Involve- 
ment In  the  classroom,  and  the  employment 
conditions  of  teachers. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide various  tax  Incentives  for  the  care  and 
education  of  family  members. 

Requires  federally-funded  abortion  or 
venereal  disease  treatment  centers  to  notify 
the  parents  of  unmarried  minors  receiving 
treatment.  Grants  tax-exempt  status  to  or- 
ganizations providing  care  for  abused  chil- 
dren or  spouses  and  for  children  who  run 
away  from  home. 

Places  restrictions  on  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  In  providing  legal  assistance. 

H.R.  6020.  December  4,  1079.  Agriculture; 
Ways  and  Means.  Authorizes  the  regulation 
of  sugar  imports  by  the  President  to  imple- 
ment the  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
1977. 

H.B.  6030.  December  4,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  classification  of  a  named  In- 
dividual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6031.  December  4,  1979.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
H.R.  6032.  December  6,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  treat  donations  of  blood  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income. 
H.R.  6033.  December  5.  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Judiciary.  Amends  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  declare 
that  exclusive  territorial  arrangements  made 
as  a  part  of  a  licensing  agreement  for  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  or  sale  of  a  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  product  are  lawful  under 


the  antitrust  laws  provided  such  product  Is 
•   in  substantial  and  effective  competition  with 
other  products  of  the  same  general  class. 

HR.  6034.  December  5,  1979.  Judiciary; 
Education  and  Labor.  ProhiblU  any  Ftederai 
employee  or  officer  or  any  person  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce  from:  (1)  requiring 
employees  or  employee  appllcanu  to  take  a 
polygraph  test  in  connection  with  such  Indi- 
vidual's employment;  (2)  denying  employ- 
ment or  disciplining  an  employee  for  refus- 
ing to  Uke  such  a  test;  or  (3)  using  the  re- 
sults of  such  test  In  connection  with  such 
individual's  employment.  Exempu  specified 
Federal  employees  from  such  provisions.  Sets 
forth  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  such  provisions. 

H.R.  6035.  December  5,  1979.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  for  Judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative decisions  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Makes  the  due 
process  requirements  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  applicable  to  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

HJl.  6036.  December  5,  1070.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  under  the 
Medicare  program  for  services  and  supplies 
furnished  in  connection  with  enterally  or 
parenterally  administered  chemically  defined 
elemental  formula  diets. 

H.R.  6037.  December  5,  1070.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  any  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under 
such  title  for  the  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  such  eligible  Individual  dies 
shall  be  entitled  for  the  month  in  which  he 
or  she  dies  to  a  prorated  benefit. 

HR.  6038.  December  5,  1070.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  income  tax  credit  for  the  cost  of 
piu-chaslng  and  installing  residential  fire  de- 
tectors. 

H.R.  6030.  December  5,  1070.  Ways  and 
Means.  Grants  tax-exempt  status  upon  an 
annuity  contract  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  any  employee  who  is  a  member 
of  the  civilian  faculty  or  staff  of  such  univer- 
sity. 

H.R.  6040.  December  6,  1070.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to 
require  the  publicafon  of  the  general  notice 
of  a  proposed  rulemaking  at  least  00  days 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  rule  Requires 
that  such  notice  describe  the  benefits,  costs, 
and  adverse  effect  likely  to  result  from  the 
rule  and  the  alternative  public  and  private 
means  of  achieving  such  benefits. 

Requires  an  agency  to  allow  interested  per- 
sons to  present  oral  evidence  and  cross- 
examine  agency  experts  at  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding. 

Prohibits  any  rule  from  taking  effect  un- 
less the  responsible  agency  determines  that 
the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs  and  adverse 
effects  of  the  rule. 

H.R.  6041.  December  5,  1079.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  to 
qualify  tax-exempt  organizations  for  the 
rules  governing  the  tax  treatment  of  private 
deferred  compensation  plans  which  were  In 
effect  prior  to  the  issuance  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In 
1978. 

H.R.  6042.  December  6,  1070.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
plan,  design,  construct,  rehabilitate,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  certain  hydroelectric 
power  facilities  not  specifically  authorised 
by  the  Congress  at  existing  projects  under 
their  Jurisdictions. 

H.R.  6043.  December  6,  1079.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  a  named 
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Individual  In  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  negligently 
performed  surgery  at  an  Air  Force  Base 
facility. 

HJt  6044.  December  5,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  classification  of  a  named  in- 
dividual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6046.  December  5.  1970.  Judiciary.  De- 
claie*  a  named  individual  to  have  satisfied 
certain  requirements  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  relating  to  periods  of  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  6046.  December  6,  1979.  Judiciary.  In- 
cludes conviction  of  desecrating  the  United 
States  flag  as  a  grounds  for  deportation. 

HJl.  6047.  December  6,  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Conununl- 
catlona  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  unsolicited 
commercial  telephone  calls  to  a  telephone 
subacrlber  who  has  notified  the  telephone 
company  that  he  does  not  wish  to  receive 
such  calls. 

H.R.  6048.  December  6.  1979.  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Provides  for  the  placement 
of  a  plaque  In  the  Hessvllle  Post  Office,  Ham- 
mond. Indiana.  In  memory  of  the  late  Fred 
W.  Dedelow. 

H.R.  6049.  December  6.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  employees  who  are  participants  In 
taz-quallfled  employer  retirement  plans  an 
Income  tax  deduction  for  contributions  to 
such  plans  or  to  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. Excludes  such  contributions  from 
the  gross  Income  of  such  employee. 

H.R.  6060.  December  6.  1979.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Expands  readjustment  benefits  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  through  a  program  of 
career  development,  advancement,  and  train- 
ing. Increases  funding  for  health  and  psy- 
chological care  for  such  veterans.  Extends 
the  delimiting  period  for  veterans'  educa- 
tional assistance  eligibility. 

H.R.  6061.  December  19.  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  Modifies  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Big  South  Porit  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area  to  exclude  an  area 
known  as  the  Lick  Branch  Oil  Fields. 

H.R.  6052.  December  19.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  act  establishing 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the 
Stats  of  Texas,  by  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands. 

H.R.  6063.  December  6,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means:  Education  and  Labor.  Amends  the 
Bmoloyee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
(ERISA)  to:  (1)  establish  the  Employee 
Benefit  Administration  as  an  Independent 
executive  agency  to  administer  employee 
benefit  plan  laws;  (2)  revise  certain  defini- 
tions and  provisions  relating  to  reporting, 
participation  and  vesting,  funding,  fiduci- 
ary responsibility,  and  plan  termination; 
and  (3)  authorize  individual  retirement  pay- 
roll deduction  plans  for  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  employees  participating  in  employer 
pension  plans  an  Income  tax  deduction  for 
contributions  to  an  individual  retirement 
account  and  make  other  revisions  relating 
to  employee  benefit  plans. 

HJt.  6054.  December  6.  1979.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  Interest  to 
compensate  investors  for  delays  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  in  effecting  pay- 
ments of  principal,  interest,  or  discoxint  on 
marketable  Treasury  securities. 

H.R.  6056.  December  6.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  remove  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  earn  whUe  receiving  benefits 
thereunder. 


H.R.  6056.  December  6,  1979.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit 
the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  contained  In 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  to 
specified  percentages  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Establishes  procedures  for  setting  targets 
and  ceilings,  in  the  congressional  budget 
process,  for  loans  and  loan  guarantees  under 
Federal  credit  programs. 

H.R.  6067.  December  6.  1979.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promul- 
gate radiation  protection  standards  for:  (1) 
the  accreditation  of  educational  programs 
conducted  by  institutions  for  persons  admin- 
istering radiologic  procedures:  (2)  the  certi- 
fication of  persons  who  administer  radiologic 
procedures. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  States  and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  accreditation  and  certification  activities. 
H.R.  6068.  December  6.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  require  annual  cost  of  living  adjustments 
to  individual  Income  tax  brackets  and  to 
withholding  tables. 

H.R.  6069.  December  6.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  title  XI  (Professional  Standards  Re- 
view) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  a  Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation shall  not  be  considered  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  6060.  December  6,  1979.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  California  shall 
be  held  at  Santa  Ana,  California,  in  addition 
to  those  places  currently  provided  by  law. 
H.R.  6061.  December  6,  1979.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Extends  for  two  years  the 
authority  to  employ  certain  foreign  citizens 
on  the  vessel  Arctic  Trawler  (formerly  the 
Seafreeze  Atlantic) . 

H.R.  6062.  December  6.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  for  the  deportation  of  any  alien  in 
the  United  States  on  a  nonimmigrant  visa 
who  knowingly  participates  In  a  political 
demonstration. 

H.R.  6063.  December  6.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  increase 
the  maximum  penalties  for  desecration  of 
the  United  States  flag. 

H.R.  6064.  December  6.  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation;  Science  and  Technology; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Requires  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  grants  to  States  to 
carry  out  programs  of:  (1)  mass  transit:  (2) 
business  and  residential  energy  conservation; 
and  (3)  incentives  for  the  development  and 
use  of  alternative  energy  sources.  Requires 
States  seeking  such  grants  to  submit  an  ap- 
plication and  plan  for  carrying  out  any  such 
program  or  programs. 

H.R.  6065.  December  6,  1979.  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Entitles  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  employees  to  military  leave 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis  rather  than  a  calendar 
year  basis. 

H.R.  6066.  December  6,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  under  the 
Medicare  program  for  infiuenza  and  pneumo- 
coccal vaccines. 

H.R.  6067.  December  6.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age.  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any  title 
II  benefits. 

H.R.  6068.  December  6.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  a  named 
individual  for  admittance  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


H.R.  6069.  December  6.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  classification  of  a  named  in- 
dividual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6070.  December  10.  1979.  Agriculture; 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Provides  for 
multiple-use  management  under  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  of  national 
forest  lands  not  Included  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

HR.  6071.  December  10.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Impose  a  conservation  surtax  on  sales  of 
gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and  special  motor  fuels. 
Requires  deposit  of  surtax  proceeds  in  spec- 
ified social  security  trust  funds. 

Reduces  social  security  tax  rates. 

Establishes  an  Income  tax  credit  for  quali- 
fied motor  fuel  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by 
a  taxpayer  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business. 

Establishes  an  Income  tax  credit  for  an 
Individual  in  an  amount  equal  to  a  stipu- 
lated social  security  rate  reduction  equaliza- 
tion amount. 

H.R.  6072.  December  10,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  add  (10  a  month  to  an  Individ- 
ual's benefits. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (formerly,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  In  computing  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  benefits  to  disregard 
any  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  which  is  directly  attributable  to 
Increases  In  retail  gasoline  prices  resulting 
from  higher  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline. 

H.R.  6073.  December  10,  1979.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  President  to  take  certain 
actions  with  respect  to  any  country  which 
engages  In  certain  hostile  actions  against 
property  of  the  United  States  or  U.S.  officers 
or  employees  assigned  to  duty  abroad. 

H.R.  6074.  December  10,  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means.  Pro- 
vides additional  funds  for  certain  projects 
relating  to  fish  restoration. 

H.R.  6076.  December  10.  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  issue  ob- 
ligations for  the  construction  and  acquisi- 
tion of  public  buildings. 

HR.  6076.  December  10,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Revises  the  structure  and  purpose  of  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces.  De- 
clares that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Reserves  shall  be  an  equal  element  In  a 
partnership  with  the  active  components  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Establishes  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mobilization  and  Reserve  Affairs 
In  each  of  the  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 

HJK.  6077.  December  10,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts to  provide  dental  benefit  plans  for  Fed- 
eral employees  (including  United  States 
Postal  Service  employees) .  Specifies  benefits 
which  are  required  to  be  provided  under  such 
plans.  Sets  forth  provisions  governing;  and 
(2)  the  contributions  of  the  Government  and 
enrolled  Individuals  toward  the  subscription 
charge  of  such  a  plan. 

Requires  that  an  eligible  individual  be  pro- 
vided specified  Information  concerning  such 
plans.  Creates  the  Employees  Dental  Benefits 
Fund. 

H.R.  6078.  December  10.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any 
title  II  benefits. 

H.R.  6078.  December  10,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  named  individuals  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 
H.R.  6080.  December  11.  1979.  Interior  and 
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Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Oeothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  to  accelerate  the  priority 
development  of  geothermal  energy  in  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  6081.  December  11.  1979.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  assistance  in  support  of 
peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of  devel- 
opment In  Central  America. 

H.R.  6082.  December  11.  1979.  Government 
Operations.  Increases  the  maximum  rates  of 
per  diem  and  actual  subsistence  allowances 
for  Federal  employees  on  official  travel. 

H.R.  6083.  December  11.  1979.  Government 
Operations.  Discontinues  or  amends  certain 
requirements  for  agency  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

HR.  6084.  December  1.  1979.  Intelligence. 
Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
establish  criminal  offenses  and  penalties  for 
the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  In- 
telligence Information. 

H.R.  6085.  December  11.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  chari- 
table contributions  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions from  which  the  taxpayer  receives 
services. 

H.R.  6086.  December  11,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Provides  for  the  settlement  and  pMkyment  of 
claims  of  civilians  and  military  personnel 
against  the  United  States  for  losses  in  con- 
nection with  the  evacuation  of  such  person- 
nel from  a  foreign  country. 

H.R.  6087.  December  11.  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Excludes  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transportation  of  certain  property  used 
in  agricultural  or  horticultural  production. 
In  connection  with  the  transportation  of  ex- 
empt property. 

H.R.  6088.  December  11,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  lateral  sewer  con- 
nections between  any  single  family  residence 
of  a  low-Income  person  65  years  of  age  or 
older  and  a  sewage  collection  system  which 
has  received  any  grants  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  6089.  December  11,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Prohibits  until  January  1.  1982.  the 
conversion  of  the  rates  of  duty  on  certain 
unwrought  lead  to  ad  valorem  equivalents. 

HR.  6090.  E>ecember  11,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  provisions 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  concerning: 
(1)  underground  injection  control  related  to 
the  production  or  recovery  of  oil  or  natural 
gas;  (2)  the  standard  for  the  promulgation 
of  primary  drinking  water  regulations;  and 
(3)  emergency  powers  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
protect  public  health  from  contaminants 
entering  public  water  systems. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  conduct  stud- 
ies on  the  health  effects  of  barium,  barium 
Ion,  radium,  and  fiuorlde  occurring  in  public 
water  systems. 

H.R.  6091.  December  11.  1979.  Agriculture; 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Provides  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  plan  for  a  Mountain  Experience 
Center  in  western  North  Carolina  to  serve 
u  a  model  for  similar  tourist  information 
projects  nationwide. 

H.R.  6092.  December  11,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  stationed  overseas  without  their  families 
a  deduction  for  travel  expenses  between  their 
duty  station  and  their  residence  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

H.R.  6093.  December  11.  1979.  Waya  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  certain  elderly  and  disabled  individ- 
uals an  Income  tax  credit  for  real  property 
taxes  paid  on  their  principal  residences. 

HJl.  6094.  December  11.  1979.  Interstate 
Mid  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Safe 
Drinking   Water  Act  to   provide   that  fb» 


underground  injection  of  natural  gas  for 
purposes  of  storage  will  not  Ije  regulated  by 
such  Act. 

H.R.  6095.  December  11,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  DIaabllity  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any 
title  n  benefits. 

H.R,  6096.  December  11,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  make  certain  nonimmigrant  aliens 
subject  to  deportation  if  convicted  of  a 
crime. 

HJl.  6097.  December  11,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate,  consumer-acceptable 
ration  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Authorizes  the 
issuance  and  sale  of  rations.  Prescribes  spe- 
cial rations. 

H.R.  6098.  December  11,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  training  of  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (NATO)  member  countries. 

HJl.  6099.  December  11,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  with  respect 
to  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  civilian  officers  and  employees 
for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  personal  property 
Incident  to  their  service. 

H.R.  6100.  December  11.  1979.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933.  and  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
authorize  the  following  banking  services: 
(1)  automatic  funds  transfers  from  savings 
to  checking  accounts  by  federally-Insured 
banks:  (2)  remote  service  units  for  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations;  and  (3)  share 
draft  accounts  by  Federal  credit  unions  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  December  31, 
1979,  and  ending  on  April  1,  1980. 

H.R.  6101.  December  11,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  interest  earned 
on  industrial  development  bonds  which  are 
used  to  bolster  a  financially  unsound  busi- 
ness whose  demise  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  economy. 

H.R.  6102.  December  II,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  individual  income  taxes. 

H.R.  6103.  December  11.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  specify  that  any 
use  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  candidates 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President 
without  payment  of  any  charge  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  such  act  re- 
lating to  equal  broadcasting  opportunities 
for  political  candidates. 

H.R.  6104.  December  11,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  amount  to  a  named  Individual  In 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  wrongful  termination 
of  his  employment  virlth  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  6106.  December  11,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  that  the  claim  of  a  retired  member 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  relating  to  transportation 
of  household  goods,  shall  be  considered 
timely  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

H.R.  6106.  December  11,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  a  named  individual  to  file  a  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  Federal  income  taxes 
for  the  taxable  year  ending  December  31, 1974. 

H.R.  6107.  December  12,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  coverage  under 
such  Act  aliens  who  have  not  been:  (1)  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence;  ch' 
(2)  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
accept  employment. 

HR.  6108.  December  12,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966  to  make  elementary,  secondary,  and 


vocational  students  eligible  for  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  under  such  Act. 

HR.  6109.  December  12,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  the  President  to  impose 
higher  or  additional  rates  of  duty  on  the 
products  of  any  foreign  country  that  does  not 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  its  diplo- 
matic or  economic  initiatives  to  terminate 
actions  by  any  other  foreign  country  that 
violates  international  law  with  respect  to 
United  States  diplomatic  personnel. 

H.R.  6110.  December  12,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Ins\u-ance)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  extend  the  payment  of  wife's  or 
mother's  insurance  benefits,  to  an  individual 
entitled  to  such  benefits  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing in  care  a  nondisabled  chl.d  entitled  to 
child's  insurance  benefits,  beyond  the  child's 
attainment  of  age  18  so  that  such  an  entitled 
wife  or  mother  may  continue  to  receive  bene- 
fits until  the  child  finishes  the  12th  grade  or 
attains  age  19  while  still  in  school,  wnichever 
comes  first. 

H.R.  6111.  December  12,  1978.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  Individuals  age  65  or  older  to  exclude 
certain  amounts  of  income  from  groas 
Income. 

H.R.  6112.  December  12,  1979.  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  specific  lands  to  Miles  City, 
Montana,  and  to  remove  specified  limitations 
in  prior  conveyances  of  certain  lands  to  Miles 
City  and  Ciister  County. 

H.R.  6113.  February  12,  1979.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act.  1930,  to  redefine  "dealer"  to  In- 
clude specified  packers  of  perishable  com- 
modities, as  well  as  retailers  who  purchase 
more  than  $100,000  worth  of  such  commod- 
ities per  year.  Excludes  specified  producers 
and  buyers  from  such  definition. 

Requires  that  specified  unlawful  misrepre- 
sentations be  knowing  or  negligent. 

Declares  other  unwitting  misrepresenta- 
tions to  be  unlawful  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  impose  civil  fines  for 
their  commission. 

Requires  complainants  who  are  assignees  of 
nonresident  claims  to  furnish  bonds.  Termi- 
nates the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  waive 
the  nonresident  bond  requirement  In  speci- 
fied cases. 

HR.  6114.  December  12,  1979.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  an  eligible  veteran  to  pursue 
a  course  of  filght  training  outside  of  a  State 
where:  (1)  such  facilities  necessary  for  part 
of  such  training  are  not  available  In  a  par- 
ticular State;  (2)  out-of-state  training  facil- 
ities have  Federal  approval;  and  (3)  such 
training  has  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6116.  December  12,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  for  five  fiscal  years. 

HJl.  6116.  December  12.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  storage 
faciUtles. 

H.R.  6117.  December  12.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  time  by  which 
certain  ccrporatlons  must  liquidate  in  order 
to  exempt  a  taxpayer  who  holds  at  least  a 
ten  percent  interest  in  such  a  corporation 
from  the  application  of  the  foreign  loss  re- 
capture rules  enacted  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

H.R.  6118.  December  12.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Confers  Jurisdiction  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Central  District  of 
California  for  any  action  filed  by  a  named 
individual  relating  to  alleged  employment 
discrimination. 

H.R.  6119.  December  12,  1979.  Public  Works 
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and  Transportation.  Prohibits  discrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  issuance,  renewal,  or 
termination  of  any  airman  certificate  for  a 
named  individual  because  of  his  age. 

H.R.  6120.  December  12,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  named  individual  in 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment at  an  Air  Force  Base  Facility. 

H.R.  6121.  December  13,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  regula- 
tion of  telecommunications  activities  under 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  Estab- 
lishes a  system  of  Intraexchange  access  fees 
for  the  use  of  Intraexcbange  telecommunica- 
tions services  by  interexchange  carriers.  Es- 
tablishes a  National  Telecommunications 
Pool  in  which  the  intraexcbange  access  fees 
are  to  be  deposited  and  disbursed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  the 
transitional  Joint  board  established  by  this 
Act. 

H.R.  6122.  December  13,  1979.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  payment  of  the  costs 
of  transporting  the  remains,  dependents, 
and  effects  of  a  Federal  employee  who  dies 
while  performing  cfflclal  duties:  (1)  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  if  the 
employee's  home  is  within  the  continental 
United  States;  or  (2)  In  any  area  other  than 
the  United  States.  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session outside  the  continental  United  States 
where  the  employee's  home  is  located. 

H.R.  6123.  December  13,  1979.  Merchant 
Blarlne  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  to  stipulate  that  a  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  foreign  nation  be  deemed 
a  "person"  for  purposes  of  such  Act. 

H.R.  6124.  December  13.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  XVT  (Supplemental  Se- 
curity Incomes)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  the  Income  and  resources 
of  parenU  shall  not  be  attributed  to  their 
children  (for  purposes  of  determining  the 
eligibility  of  such  children  for  SSI  benefits) 
in  certain  cases  where  the  payment  of  such 
benefits  is  necessary  to  enable  the  parents 
to  provide  disability-related  home  care  with- 
out which  the  children  would  require  con- 
tlpued  Institutionalization. 

H.R.  6125.  December  13.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  State 
Drinking  Water  Act  to  exempt  the  under- 
ground injection  of  natural  gas  for  storage 
purposes  from  being  regulated  under  such 
Act. 

HJl.  6126.  December  13.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  any  commuter 
passes  received  by  an  employee  from  an  em- 
ployer. 

H.R.  6127.  December  13,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  deny  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  oil  and 
gas  extraction  taxes  paid  to  specified  oil  car- 
tel countries.  Empowers  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  add  or  delete  names  of  foreign 
countries  specified  in  this  Act,  subject  to 
congressional  review. 

BM  6128.  December  13.  1979.  Agriculture- 
toterlor  and  Insular  Affairs;  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  investment  in  the 
United  States  by  nations  which  are  mem- 

«nrt  «°/>,'"',  °",*'*"^''  '^'*  "y  »^e  residents 
and  other  legal  entities  of  such  nations 

.^^  ®^,^®  December  13,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Energy 
PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  In- 
dustrial Petroleum  Reserve  as  part  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  States  that 
such  reserve  shall  consist  of  petroleum  prod- 

s^VphT";!'*  "y  '*'*"''"  »"1  importers  and 
Stored  by  them  in  readily  available  inven- 

^aiels      ""  *"°"°*  °'  '*  '""^^  260  million 
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H.R.  6130.  December  13,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Judiciary.  Prohibits 
major  petroleum  producers,  transporters,  re- 
finers, and  marketers  from  acquiring  con- 
trol of  businesses  unrelated  to  the  petroleum 
Industry  until  domestic  production  accounts 
for  a  specified  proportion  of  the  petroleiun 
and  natural  gas  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

HJt.  6131.  December  13,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  any  person  from  raising  as  a  de- 
fense to  any  proceeding  commenced  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  that  such  per- 
son was  compelled  by  a  foreign  state  to  take 
the  action  which  is  the  basis  of  the  proceed- 
ing. 

H.R.  6132.  December  13.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  require  competitive  bidding 
for  leases  on  Federal  lands  with  oil  or  gas 
deposits. 

Revises  the  limitations  on  leases  bid  on 
by  major  oil  companies  and  on  the  amount 
of  land  which  may  be  leased  to  such  com- 
panies. 
Limits  assignments  of  such  leases. 
H.R.  6133.  December  13,  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
ance and  Urban  Affairs  Amends  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the 
actions  necessary  to  establish  a  substitution 
account  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

H.R.  6134.  December  13.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Ethics  in  Gtovernment  Act  of 
1978  to  extend  from  two  to  five  years  the 
prohibition  on  former  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  representing  persons 
before  the  United  States,  if  such  persons  are 
Foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities  of 
foreign  governments.  Applies  such  prohibi- 
tion to  former  Members  of  Congress. 

H.R.  6135.  December  13,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Income  tax  credit  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  connection  with 
an  audit  or  final  Judicial  determination  of 
tax  liability  which  establishes  that  there  is 
no  tax  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

H.R.  6136.  December  13,  1979.  Education 
and  Latwr;  Science  and  Technology;  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  energy  conservation  serv- 
ices program  designed  to  enable  low-income 
individuals  and  families,  and  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals,  to  participate  in  energy 
assistance  programs. 

H.R.  6137.  December  13.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Provides  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  interests  in  public  lands  to  the  City 
of  Angels,  California. 

H.R.  6138.  December  13,  1979.  District  of 
Columbia.  Extends  the  period  for  congres- 
sional review  of  the  act  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  entitled,  "The 
Location  of  Chanceries  Amendment  Act  of 
1979.  " 

H.R.  6139.  December  13.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  drink- 
ing water  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  a  State  with  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  for  drinking 
water  standards  to  grant  variances  from 
turbidity  requirements  to  public  water  sys- 
tems within  their  Jurisdiction  upon  a  find- 
ing that  due  to  compelling  factors,  includ- 
ing economic  factors,  the  public  system  Is 
unable  to  comply  with  such  requirements 
with  respect  to  not  more  than  one  percent 
of  the  users  of  such  system  and  the  grant- 
ing of  such  variance  will  not  result  In  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  health. 

H.R.  6140.  December  13,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  aggregate  employees  of  adjunct  profes- 
sional organizations  and  the  emplovees  of 
the  professional  organizations  which  "are  re- 
lated to  such  adjunct  organization  for  pur- 


poses of  determining  the  eligibility  of  such 
organizations  to  participate  in  tax-qualified 
pension  plans. 

H.R.  6141.  December  13,  1979.  Judiciary 
Declares  a  named  individual  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  6142.  December  14,  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  Ma- 
drona  Marsh  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the 
State  of  California. 

H.R.  6143.  December  14,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  title  XIX 
(Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 
tend, until  September  30.  1981.  the  100  per- 
cent Federal  reimbursement  level  for  the  cost 
of  compensating  or  training  personnel  to 
conduct  health  and  safety  Inspections  of  in- 
stitutions providing  long-term  care  to  Medic- 
aid recipients. 

H.R.  6144.  December  14.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Amends  the  Black  Bass  Act  as  It  ap- 
plies to  steelhead  trout. 

H.R.  6146.  December  14.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  title  XIX 
(Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit States  to  limit  Medicaid  eligibility  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  dispose  of  re- 
sources to  qualify  for  Medicaid  benefits 

H.R.  6146.  December  14.  1979.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  provide  headstones  and 
markers  for  certain  close  relatives  of  veterans 
If  such  relatives  are  burled  In  State  veterans' 
cemeteries. 

HJl.  6147.  December  14.  1979.  District  of 
Columbia.  Amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  to  reduce  from  30  to  seven 
legislative  days  the  period  for  congressional 
review  of  acts  of  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  do  not  involve  a  Federal 
Interest. 

H.R.  6148.  December  14.  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  that  area  agencies  on 
aging  shall  have  authority  to  award  funds 
to  the  providers  of  home  delivered  meals  for 
older  persons  without  requiring  that  such 
providers  also  furnish  meals  to  older  persons 
in  a  congregate  setting. 

H.R.  6149.  December  14.  1979.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Permits  depos- 
itory Institutions  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  offer  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal 
accounts. 

H.R.  6150.  December  14.  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  require  States  to  provide  assistance 
to  older  persons  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  older  persons  to  participate  In  programs 
and  receive  benefits  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  6151.  December  14.  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA) 
to  provide  for  emergency  assistance  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  multiemployer  pension  plan 
terminated  due  to  certain  circumstances. 

H.R.  6152.  December  14,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  set  forth  the  requirement  for 
approval  of  product  liability  risk  retention 
groups  and  the  purchase  of  product  liability 
Insurance  on  a  group  basis. 

H.R.  6153.  December  14.  1979.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Revises  the  special  pay  provisions 
for  physicians  and  dentists  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Grants  permanent 
authority  to  enter  into  special-pay  agree- 
ments with  such  physicians  and  dentists. 

H.R.  6154.  December  14,  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  procedures 
for  the  location,  construction,  and  operation 
of  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facilities 
and   plantshlps  to  produce  electricity  and 
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energy-Intensive  products.  Amends  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  make  avail- 
able certain  financial  assistance  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  facilities  and 
plantshlps. 

H.R.  6165.  December  14,  1979.  Armed 
Services.  Increases  the  amount  the  Federal 
Government  may  pay  for  treatment  of 
handicapped  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

H.R.  6166.  December  14.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Relieves  a  named  individual  of  all  liability 
to  the  United  States  relating  to  real  estate 
expenses  Incurred  pursuant  to  a  change  of 
positions  within  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment. 

H.R.  6157.  December  17,  1979.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Modifies  the 
navigation  project  for  Moriches  and  Shin- 
necock  Inlets.  New  York. 

H.R.  6158.  December  17,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  Income  tax  exclusion  for 
Interest  earned  on  savings  accounts. 

H.R.  6159.  December  17,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  named  individuals  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  6160.  Dec.  17,  1979.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresis- 
ury  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  a  named  indi- 
vidual In  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  loss  of  his 
household  goods  Incident  to  his  service  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 

H.R.  6161.  Dec.  18,  1979.  Agriculture;  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  loans 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
plants  for  the  production  of  fuel  alcohol  from 
com  and  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
set  the  loan  level  and  the  established  price 
of  the  1982  crop  of  corn. 

H.R.  6162.  Dec.  18,  1979.  Government  Op- 
erations. Discontinues  or  amends  certain  re- 
quirements for  agency  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  6163.  Dec.  18,  1979.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  U  (Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any  title  II  ben- 
efits. 

H.R.  6164.  Dec.  18,  1979.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  the  Reye's  Syndrome 
Coordinating  Committee  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entitles  for  a  three-year  project  to  establish 
two  comprehensive  Reye's  syndrome  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  centers. 

H.R.  6165.  Dec.  18,  1979.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Allows  certain  veterans  with  active  duty  serv- 
ice prior  to  January  1.  1977.  to  participate  in 
the  contributory  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  6166.  Dec.  18.  1979.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  for  disbursement  of  unused  veter- 
ans' educational  assistance  program  contri- 
butions upon  the  death  of  the  participant. 

H.R.  6167.  December  18,  1979.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Precludes  tutorial  assistance  by  certain 
family  members  to  veterans  eligible  for  edu- 
cational assistance. 

H.R.  6168.  December  18,  1979.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Increases  the  rates  of  specified  edu- 
cational beneflts  for  eligible  veterans  and 
their  survivors  and  dependents. 

H.R.  6169.  December  18,  1979.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  Bogue 
Chltto  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

H.R.  6170.  December  18,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the  garnishment  of 
wages  of  Federal  employees  for  the  collec- 
tion of  student  loans. 


HJl.  6171.  December  18.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increcue  the  coet  of  used  property  which 
Is  eligible  for  the  investment  tax  credit. 

H.R.  6172.  December  18.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Income  tax  exclusion  of  retire- 
ment Income  received  by  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  66. 

H.R.  6173.  December  18.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  grant  a  limited  tax  exclusion  of  Interest 
earned  on  savings  accounts. 

H.R.  6174.  December  18.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means; 
Judiciary.  Establishes  a  Federal  corporation 
with  authority  to  purchase  foreign  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  for  importation. 

H.R.  6175.  December  18.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Conveys  certain  lands  con- 
stituting part  of  the  El  Dorado  National 
Forest,  California,  to  certain  persons  who 
purchased  and  held  such  lands  in  good  faith 
reliance  on  an  Inaccurate  surveyor's  map. 

H.R.  6176.  December  18,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  seamen 
employed  on  vessels  of  the  United  States 
registered,  enrolled,  "or"  licensed  (currently 
"and")  under  the  maritime  laws  are  entitled 
to  medical  treatment  at  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  stations.  Extends  such 
coverage  to  certain  other  seamen. 

H.R.  6177.  December  18,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Farm  Labor  Contrac- 
tor Registration  Act  of  1963  to  redefine  "farm 
labor  contractor"  and  define  "Incidental 
basis." 

H.R.  6178.  December  18,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  named  Individual  In 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  relating  to  reimbursement  for  attor- 
ney fees  In  prosecuting  a  claim  against  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  6179.  December  18.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  6180.  December  19.  1979.  Government 
Operations.  Provides  for  an  allowance  to 
Federal  emnloyees  for  the  use  of  bicycles  on 
official  business. 

H.R.  6181.  December  19.  1979.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Establishes  certain  procedures  for  the 
adjudication  of  claims  for  beneflts  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Provides  for  Judicial  review  of  cer- 
tain final  decisions  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Provides  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering 
legal  representation  to  individuals  claiming 
beneflts  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

H.R.  6182.  December  19,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  certain  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  resulting 
from  a  specified  work  stoppage. 

H.R.  6183.  December  19.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  President 
to  establish  the  National  Energy  Public 
Utility  Commission  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  applying  to  the  oil  industry  the 
regulatory  mechanisms  ciurently  applicable 
under  Federal  and  State  law  to  public 
utilities. 

H.R.  6184.  December  19.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age.  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to:  (I)  prohibit  the  taxation  of 
any  title  II  beneflts;  and  (2)  provide  that 
the  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  In 
beneflts  be  made  on  a  semi-annual  basis 
(rather  than  only  on  an  annual  basis  as  at 
present) . 

H.R.  6185.  December  19.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 


curity Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  permitted  each  year  without  any 
deduction  from  OASDI  benefits. 

H.R.  6186.  December  19,  1979.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  and  maintain  an  Office  of 
Industrial  Technology  to  enhance  techno- 
logical innovation  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  economic,  environmental,  and  social 
well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Establishes  an  independent  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  Industrial  Technology  Re- 
view Panel  which  shall  review  annually  the 
activities  of  the  Office  and  advise  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Director  of  the  Office  with  re- 
spect to  such  activities. 

H.R.  6187.  December  19,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Repeals  provisions  provid- 
ing reduced  postal  rates  for  political  com- 
mittees. 

H.R.  6188.  December  19,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Extinguishes  aboriginal  title 
in  land  within  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties. 
New  York,  if  such  lands  were  conveyed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  6189.  December  19.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  to 
qualify  certain  fiscal  year  taxpayers  for  the 
exemption  of  capital  gains  as  an  Item  of  tax 
preference  imder  such  Act. 

H.R.  6190.  December  19,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  deductible  amounts  for  con- 
tributions to  individual  retirement  accounts 
and  owner-employee  retirement  plan  ac- 
counts. Allows  a  new  deduction  to  individ- 
uals for  contributions  for  their  own  benefit 
to  certain  retirement  plans. 

HJl.  6191.  December  19,  1979.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Asslstfmce  Act  of  1972  to  terminate,  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1980,  the  State  gov- 
ernment share  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
without  affecting  the  local  government  share. 

HJl.  6192.  December  19,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  anyone  from  using  or  attempting 
to  use  a  computer  which :  ( 1 )  is  operated  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Ooverrmient  or  a  fi- 
nancial institution;  or  (2)  operates  In  In- 
terstate conmierce,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
obtain  property  by  false  pretenses,  embezzle, 
steal,  or  knowingly  convert  the  property  of 
another. 

Specifies  factors  which  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  must  consider  In  determining 
whether  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  such 
o'^ense.  v/here  concurrent  Jurisdiction  exists 
with  a  State  or  local  government. 

H.R.  6193.  December  19.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Prohibits  any  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  in  any  fiscal  year  if.  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  Federal  outlays  (Including 
net  Government  lending)  exceeded  Federal 
receipts  (Including  returns  on  outstanding 
loans) . 

H.R.  S194.  December  19.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  title  XIX 
(Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  State  to  apply  to  have  Federal  pay- 
ments to  home  health  care  and  certain  com- 
munity based  services  made  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  rate  for  other  care  and  services 
provided  under  title  XIX.  Requires  any  ap- 
plication: (1)  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive assessment  of  each  Individual  eligible  for 
Medicaid  relating  to  such  individual's  need 
for  long-term  institutionalized  care;  and  (2) 
to  provide  home  health  care  to  Individuals 
determined  pursuant  to  such  assessment  to 
need  institutionalization  and  for  whom  such 
care  Is  a  feasible  alternative  to  institution- 
alization. 

H.R.  6195.  December  19.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
shall  send  a  notification  of  responsibility  for 
Federal  Income  taxes  in  lieu  of  tax  return 
forms  to  individuals  electing  not  to  receive 
such  forms. 

H.R.  6196.  December  19.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Provides  for  the  Implementa- 
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tton  of  recommendations  for  Federal  action 
by  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Mono  Lake. 
California. 

H.K.  6197.  December  20.  1979.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  to 
make  the  mortgage  amount,  sales  price,  and 
Interest  rate  limitations  on  the  purchasing 
authority  of  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Identical  to  the  limitations 
applicable  to  Federal  mortgage  Insurance 
programs  under  the  National  Housing  Act. 
H.R.  6198.  December  20.  1979.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral banking  laws  to  require  the  elimination 
of  Interest  rate  ceilings  on  deposits  In  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  minimum  denom- 
inations on  time  deposits.  Authorizes  nego- 
tiable order  of  withdrawal  and  share  draft 
accounts.  Extends  the  powers  of  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  Requires  feder- 
ally Insured  associations  to  meet  specified 
liquidity  requirements.  Expands  the  Invest- 
ment authority  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  and  authorizes  such  banks  to  take 
deposits  from  any  suorce.  Adjusts  the  Inter- 
est rate  on  loans  to  members  of  Federal 
credit  unions.  Permits  the  financing  of  co- 
operative housing  through  such  loans.  In- 
creases Federal  deposit  Insurance. 

H.R.  6199.  December  20.  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  make 
grants  to  cities,  through  the  chief  elected 
officials  of  such  cities,  to  help  finance  munic- 
ipal arts  programs. 

HJl.  6200.  December  20,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  to  exempt  the  under- 
ground Injection  of  natural  gas  for  storage 
purposes  from  being  regulated  under  such 
Act. 

H.R.  6201.  December  20.  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  pre- 
sent a  gold  medal  to  Simon  Wlesenthal  in 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  interna- 
tional Justice  through  the  documentation 
and  location  of  war  criminals  from  World 
War  n. 

H.R.  6202.  December  20,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revene  Code  to 
allow  Individuals  who  rent  their  principal 
residences  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  rent 
paid  during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  6203.  December  20.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  the  tax  effect  known  as  the  mar- 
riage penalty  by  permitting  the  deduction, 
without  regard  to  whether  deductions  are 
Itemized,  of  ten  percent  of  the  earned  in- 
come of  the  spouse  whose  earned  Income  Is 
lower  than  that  of  the  other  soouse. 

H.R.  6204  December  20.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Changes  the  dates  of  speci- 
fied legal  public  holidays  so  that  such  holi- 
days occur  on  Sundays. 

H.R.  6205.  December  20,  1979.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Provides  that  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty  and  their 
deoendents  are  entitled  to  free  preventive 
dental  care. 

H.R.  6206.  December  20,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Provides  for  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  windfall  profits  tax  for  Independent 
oil  producers. 

H.R.  6207.  December  20,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation:  Wavs  and  Means  Es- 
tablishes within  the  Treasury  a  Public 
Transportation  Trust  Fund  to  fund  public 
transportation  projects  under  the  Urban 
Mass  TransDortatlon  Act  of  1964  and  under 
title  23  (Highway)  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Amends  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  establish  a  grant  program 
to  fund  transportation  svstems  manage- 
ment projects  on  PCderal-ald  system  high- 
ways. 
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Provides  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  repair  of  highways  which  have  Incurred 
an  increase  in  use  to  meet  national  energy 
demands. 

Establishes  a  grant  program  to  separate 
rail  highway  crossings  where  there  Is  an  In- 
creased use  in  the  rail  facilities  In  trans- 
porting coal. 

H.R.  6208.  December  20,  1979.  Education 
and  Labor;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  to  establish  a  Youth  Education  and 
Work  Entitlement  program  to  guarantee  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  eligible  youth  In 
poverty  areas. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  Jointly  administer 
such  program. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude specified  remuneration  paid  to  youths 
who  are  enrolled  In  or  have  completed  such 
program  from  the  definitions  of  "wages"  for 
specified  employment  tax  and  imemploy- 
ment  tax  pvu'poses. 

Establishes  the  Academy  of  Education  and 
Work. 

H.R.  6209.  December  20.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  subject  all  taxpayers,  regardless  of  mari- 
tal status,  to  the  same  income  tax  rates.  Re- 
quires taxable  Income  to  be  computed  with- 
out regard  to  community  property  laws. 

H.R.  6210.  December  20,  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Permits  certain  ves- 
sels formerly  in  the  reserve  fieet  to  be  con- 
verted for  use  and  operation  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6211.  December  20.  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Issue  certain  patents  under 
the  Color  of  Title  Act  to  any  applicant  for  a 
patent  covering  lands  within  the  Rio  Orande 
Occupancy  Resolution  Program  Area.  New 
Mexico. 

H.R.  6212.  December  20.  1979.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs^  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Requires  each  State  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 
generated  within  that  State.  Authorizes 
States  to  enter  Into  agreements  or  compacts 
with  other  States  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  disposal  sites  for  low-level  radio- 
active waste.  Provides  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  in  which  such  sites  are  located. 
H.R.  6213.  December  20.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  extend  eligibility  for  the  earned  income 
credit  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  as- 
signed to  duty  ou'slde  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6214.  December  20,  1979.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  to  require  congressional 
authorization  of  all  sales  and  purchases  of 
gold  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  except 
for  those  effectuated  to  maintain  or  establish 
a  permanent  relationship  between  the  dol- 
lar and  a  specified  quantity  of  gold. 

H.R.  6215.  December  20.  1979.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  such  Act  independent  con- 
struction contractors  engaged  by  a  mine  op- 
erator for:  (1)  the  construction,  repair,  or 
alteration  of  structures,  private  ways,  or 
roads  located  on  or  next  to  the  surface  area 
of  a  mine:  or  (2)  excavations  or  equipment 
Installations  attendant  to  such  activities. 

H  R.  6216.  December  20,  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  and 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to:  (1) 
require  Increases  in  the  interest  rate  on  pass- 
book savings  to  the  market  rate:  (2»  reduce 
required  reserves  against  Insured  deposits  in 
savings  and  loan  associations:  (3)  Increase 
Federal  deposit  Insurance;  and  (4)  empower 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to  deal 


in  consumer  loans,  commercial  paper,  cor- 
porate debt  securities,  and  bankers'  accept- 
ances. 

H.R.  6217.  December  20.  1979.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Prohibits  any  sale 
of  gold  bullion  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
unless  Congress  authorizes  such  action  by 
law. 

H.R.  6218.  December  20,  1979.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Makes  changes  In  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Florida  Keys  Wilderness. 

H.R.  6219.  December  20.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Provides  for  the  reduction  of  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts Imported  Into  the  United  States 
through  1985. 

H.R.  6220.  December  20.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  and  extends 
the  programs  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases 
with  respect  to  diabetes.  Establishes  within 
the  Institute  the  position  of  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  Diabetes.  Revises  the  duties  of.  and 
extends,  the  National  Diabetes  Advisory 
Board. 

H.R.  6221.  December  20,  1979.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  require  recipi- 
ents of  assistance  under  such  Act  to  estab- 
lish plans  for  crime  prevention  for  public 
mass  transportation  systems. 

H.R.  6222.  December  20,  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
certain  Cuban  agricultural  articles  Including 
citrus,  winter  vegetables,  and  tropical  fruits 
H.R.  6223.  December  20,  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  Public  Works  and 
Transjjortatlon.  Repeals  a  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  naming  of  the  National 
Aquarium  In  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.R.  6224.  December  20.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  the  Federal  district  courts,  courts 
of  appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  from  issu- 
ing in  a  defamation  action  for  damages  any 
Judicial  process  which  requires  the  disclosure 
of  information  by  a  Journalist  or  communi- 
cation entity  relating  to  the  editorial  process 
of  a  publication,  broadcast,  release,  or  report, 
unless  the  individual  bringing  the  action  es- 
tablishes the  defamation  to  the  court. 

H.R.  6225.  December  20.  1979.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
cooperative  program  Involving  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Treaty 
Tribes,  and  other  appropriate  parties  to:  (1) 
encourage  stability  In  commercial  and  char- 
ter fishing  Industries:  and  (2)  Improve  the 
quality  of  and  opportunity  for  salmon  and 
steelhead  recreational  fishing. 

H.R.  6226.  December  20,  1979.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Provides  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
certain  members  of  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces. 

H.R.  6227.  December  20,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Repeals  the  Federal 
requirement  on  Incremental  pricing  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

H.R.  6228.  December  20,  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  In 
considering  applications  for  the  renewal  of 
broadcasting  station  licenses,  shall  not  take 
Into  account  any  ownership  Interests  of  the 
applicant  in  other  broadcasting  stations  or 
in  other  communications  media. 

H.R.  6229.  December  20,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  6230.  January  23,  1980,  Judiciary  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
specified  sums  to  certain  named  individuals 
In  settlement  of  any  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  deaths  of 
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their  respective  sons  at  a  Government 
facility. 

H.R.  6231.  December  27.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Grants  the.  Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction  over 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  certain 
losses  sustained  by  producers,  processors, 
manufacturers,  distributors,  dealers,  or  other 
persons  resulting  from  the  ban  on  apparel, 
fabric,  yarn,  or  fiber  containing  Tris 
phosphate. 

H.R.  6232.  December  27.  1979.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance 
Act  of  1978  to  limit  the  amounts  of  appro- 
priations authorized  to  carry  out  a  forestry 
Incentives  program  and  to  specify  that  such 
authorization  Is  for  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1983. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  un- 
dertake an  Immediate  study  of  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  forestry  incentives 
program  and  to  submit  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  443.  November  9,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning on  November  23.  1980.  as  "National 
Family  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  444.  November  13.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  January  15.  1980. 
as  "Martin  Luther  King.  Junior.  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  445.  November  13,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  third  week 
of  September  of  each  year  as  "National  Cys- 
tic Fibrosis  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  446.  November  16,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Defers  the  pay  of  Members 
of  Congress  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  pay  and  benefits  of  other 
employees  and  Individuals  are  deferred  due 
to  the  unavailability  of  funds. 

H.J.  Res.  447.  November  16.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  January  15  of 
each  year  as  "Martin  Luther  King.  Junior, 
Day." 

H.J.  Res.  448.  November  20,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  of 
December  3  through  December  9,  1979,  as 
"Scouting  Recognition  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  449.  November  27.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  December  7, 
1079,  as  "National  Unity  Dav." 

H.J.  Res.  450.  November  28,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  January  15  of 
each  year  as  "Martin  Luther  King.  Junior, 
Day." 

H.J.  Res.  451.  November  29,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  third  week 
of  April  of  each  year  as  "National  Coin 
Week  •• 

H.J.  Res.  452.  December  3.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Recognizes  the  Polish 
holocaust  of  World  War  11- 

H.J.  Res.  453.  December  3.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  a  period 
of  time  each  day  to  show  their  support  for 
the  hostages  at  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Iran. 

H.J.  Res.  454.  December  4,  1979.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Amends  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  to  prohibit  all  exports  of  grain 
or  soybeans  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  the 
Soviet  Union  ceases  Its  religious  persecution 
of  Christians,  Jews,  and  the  religious  groups. 

H.J.  Res.  465.  December  5.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  May  4,  1980.  as 
"National  Songwriters'  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  456.  December  5,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  period  of 
December  26  through  December  31  of  each 
year  as  "Blood  Donor  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  457.  December  5,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  January  6.  1980. 
as  "Haym  Solomon  Remembrance  Day." 


H.J.  Res.  458.  December  6.  1979.  Post  Office 
and   Civil   Service.   Designates   December   7. 

1979,  as  "National  Unity  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  459.  December  6.  1979.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Proposes  that  a 
Presidential  commission  be  established  to 
study  full  Implications  of  compliance  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended.  Adjusts  the 
criteria  that  Is  used  In  monitoring  air 
quality. 

H.J.  Res.  460.  December  6.  1979.  Agricul- 
ture. Requests  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire, 
m  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  develop  a  plan  for 
local  nutrition  monitoring  including:  (1) 
the  identification  of  priority  target  areas; 
(2)  the  development  of  a  structure  for  moni- 
toring specified  regions:  and  (3)  the  choice 
of  methodology  and  a  timetable. 

H.J.  Res.  461.  December  6,  1979.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Directs  the  President  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  all  agricultural  commodities 
to  Iran. 

H.J.  Res.  462.  December  10,  1979.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Expresses  the 
support  to  Congress  for  the  work  of  the 
White  House  Preservation  Fund  In  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  historic  and  museum 
character  of  the  White  House. 

H.J.  Res.  463.  December  12,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  of 
October  5  through  October  11,  1980.  as  "Na- 
tional Diabetes  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  464.  December  13.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  June  16,  1980, 
as  "National  Prayer  Day  for  the  Vietnam 
Dead  and  Missing." 

H.J.  Res.  465.  December  13.  1979.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Limits  the  term 
of  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
a  single  twelve-year  term  during  good  be- 
havior. 

H.J.  Res.  466.  December  17.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning June  15.  1980,  as  "National  Oldtime 
Fiddlers  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  467.  December  19.  1979.  Appro- 
priations. Appropriates  specified  sums  for 
administrative  expenses  In  fiscal  year  1980 
authorized  by  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  of  1979.  Establishes  a  celling 
on  the  amount  of  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments which  may  be  extended  during  fiscal 
year  1980. 

K.J.  Res.  468.  December  20,  1979.  Extends 
the  dates  for  submission  of  the  President's 
Budget  and  Econcmlc  Report. 

H.J.  Res.  469.  December  20.  1979.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Designates  February 
19.  1980.  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Commemoration  Day." 

HJ.  Res.  470.  I>ecember  20,  1979.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  designate  June  27, 

1980.  as  "Helen  Keller  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  471.  December  20.  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning June  1.  1980.  as  "National  Garden 
Week." 

H.J.  Res.  472.  December  20,  1979.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Proclaims  October  19,  1981. 
as  a  Day  of  National  Observance  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Surrender  of 
Lord  ComwaUls  to  General  George  Wash- 
ington at  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219.  December  5,  1979.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  Nations  should  convene  an 
international  conference  on  Cambodia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  220.  December  6.  1979.  Judi- 
ciary. Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  establish  a  Federal 
strike  force  and  Implement  a  proeram  in 
each  Federal  ludlclal  district  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Investigating  and  prosecuting  mem- 
bers of  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs  who  commit 
Federal  crimes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  221.  December  10.  1979.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Declares  the  concern  of  Congress 


for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
hostages  in  Tehran. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222.  December  10.  1979.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Romania  are  urged:  (1)  to  release 
certain  political  prisoners:  and  (2)  to  halt 
the  Incarceration  of  Individuals  contrary  to 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

H.  Con.  Res.  223.  December  10.  1979.  Ptor- 
elgn  Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Chris- 
tians by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

H.  Con.  Res.  224.  December  10,  1979.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  should  im- 
mediately send  Christmas  cards  to  the  hos- 
tages being  held  in  the  US.  Embassy  in 
Tehran. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  December  12,  1979.  Ways 
and  Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  social  security  benefits  should  remain 
exempt  from  all  taxation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  December  12,  1979.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Disapproves  the  sale  of  certain 
defense  articles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  227.  December  13,  1979.  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Judiciary- 
Foreign  Affairs:  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  adopt  as  poUcy  the 
elimination  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries'  power  to  control  the 
supply  and  price  of  oil. 

H.  Con.  Res.  228.  December  13,  1979.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Expresses  the  disapproval 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Location  of  Chan- 
ceries Amendment  Act  of  1979.  passed  by  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  1979.  and  signed  by  the  Mayor  on 
November  9.  1979. 

H.  Con.  Res.  229.  December  17,  1979.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  December  23.  1979, 
should  be  observed  as  a  national  day  of 
prayer  and  meditation  for  the  hostages  in 
Iran. 

H.  Con.  Res.  230.  December  18.  1979.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Disapproves  the  sale  of  smart 
bombs  and  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  231.  December  19,  1979.  Makes 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  918. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232.  December  19.  1979.  Pro- 
vides for  the  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  96th  Congress,  and  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  second  session. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233.  December  20.  1979.  House 
Administration.  Authorizes  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  of  an  anthology  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  proclamations,  addresses, 
and  other  relevant  material. 

H.  Con.  Res.  234.  December  20,  1979. 
Foreign  Affairs.  Calls  upon  the  President  to 
consult  with  certain  friendly  nations  in 
order  to  devise  a  Sealane  Security  System 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  insure  safe,  se- 
cure, and  free  passage  throu-jh  interna- 
tional sealanes  adjacent  to  East  and  South- 
east Asia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  235.  December  20,  1979.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  December  23,  1979. 
should  be  observed  as  a  national  day  of 
prayer  and  meditation  for  the  hostages  In 
Iran. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236.  December  20.  1979. 
Foreign  Affairs.  Calls  upon  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  cooperate  with 
efforts  to  resolve  the  Cambodian  crisis. 

H.  Res.  490.  November  20,  1979.  Elects  a 
specified  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Speaker. 

H.  Res.  491.  November  26.  1979.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Recommends  that  Iranian  assets 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
be  seized  In  payment  of  debts  owed  by  Iran 
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to  the  United  States  In  reparation  for  dam- 
ages to  United  States  property  under  the 
protection  of  Iran  and  for  damages  resulting 
from  personal  Injuries  suffered  by  the  U.S. 
citizens  held  In  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Iran. 
H.  Res.  492.  November  28,  1979.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  funds  for  the 
standing  and  select  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  493.  November  28,  1979.  Calls  upon 
the  UJi.  Security  Council  to  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  secure  the  release  of  all 
U.S.  personnel  held  hostage  in  Iran. 

H.  Res.  494.  December  3,  1979.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  support  of  the  'Day  of 
Solidarity  With  Oppressed  Jewry." 

H.  Res.  495.  December  3.  1979.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Requests  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ex- 
pel any  diplomat  to  the  United  States  who 
Incites  individuals  residing  in  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  Illegal  actions  which 
threaten  the  public  safety  or  public  tran- 
quility. 

H.  Res.  496.  December  3,  1979.  Judiciary. 
Requests  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  expedite  certain  deportation  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  certain  Iranians. 
H.  Res.  497.  December  4.  197<).  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5461. 

H.  Res.  498.  December  4.  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2977. 


H.  Res.  499.  December  4,  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2816. 

H.  Res.  500.  December  4.  1979.  Foreign 
Aftairs.  Urges  the  President  to  take  certain 
actions  with  respect  to  ongoing  negotiations 
to  conclude  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  concerning  air 
quality.  ^ 

H.  Res.  501.  December  5.  1979.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Condemns  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
agents  in  Indochina. 

H.  Res.  502.  December  6.  1979.  Ways  and 
Means.  Urges  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
act  promptly  In  their  consideration  of  pend- 
ing legislation  to  impose  a  strong  windfall 
profits  tax. 

H.  Res.  503  December  12,  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R    5295. 

H.  Res.  504.  December  12,  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3927. 

H.  Res.  505.  December  12.  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6860. 

H.  Res.  506.  December  13,  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5980. 

H.  Res.  507.  December  13.  1979.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Condemns  the  use  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents  In  Indochina. 

H.  Res.  508.  December  17,  1979.  Expresses 
the  agreement  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  amendments,  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  4998. 

H.  Res.  509.  December  18,  1979.  Commends 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thai- 
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land  for  its  efforts  to  assist  and  feed  Indo- 
chinese  refugees.  Pledges  continued  United 
States    support    for    such    country. 

H.  Res.  510.  December  19,  1979.  Elects  a 
specified  Member  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

H.  Res.  511.  December  19,  1979.  Waives  cer- 
tain points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2440. 

H.  Res.  512.  December  19.  1979.  FVjreign  Af- 
fairs. Condemns  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
agents  in  Indochina. 

H.  Res.  513.  December  20,  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4788 

H.  Res.  514.  December  20.  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2471. 

H.  Res.  515.  December  20,  1979.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Establishes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  a 
Congressional  Child  Care  Center  to  provide 
child  care  services  for  children  of  Senators 
Representatives,  congressional  employees. 

H.  Res.  516.  December  20.  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3051 

H.  Res.  517.  December  20,  1979.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R  5741 
H.  Res.  518.  December  20.  1979.  Directs  the 
appointment  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
committee  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
completion  of  business  of  the  session. 

H.  Res.  519.  December  20.  1979.  Elects  a 
specified  Member  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  any  absence  of  the  Speaker. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues.  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  NBC  has 
chosen  to  air  a  movie,  "The  Etad,"  on 
February  12.  I  have  long  supported  a 
campaign  opposing  the  obscene  deni- 
gration of  Polish  Americans  that  takes 
place  in  this  film.  I  first  brought  this 
film  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  a  statement  on  the  House  floor  on 
August  1.  1978.  when  I  first  became 
aware  of  its  existence.  In  that  state- 
ment, I  explained  why  the  film  is  of- 
fensive not  only  to  Polish  Americans 
but  to  all  civilized  people  because  it 
denigrates  the  Polish  national  anthem 
in  such  a  crude  manner  that  it  is  indi- 
rectly an  insult  to  all  peoples  whose 
anthem  is  an  expression  of  their 
unique  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  feel  the  same 
way  I  did  back  in  1978  when  I  said 
that- 

The  questionable  propriety  displayed  by 
the  motion  picture  Industry  in  presenting 
this  obscene  production  for  •'entertain- 
ment" is  against  the  custom?  and  manners 
of  polite  society,  and  such  films  should  be 
censored  by  the  motion  picture  Industry. 

Thinking  back  on  the  early  days  of  Amer- 
ica, I  recall  the  history  of  hardships  and 
struggles  our  forefathers  endured  fighting 
for  America's  freedom.  I  remember  with 
pride  the  contributions  made  by  the  Polish 
patriot  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the  brilliant 
military  engineer  who  laid  out  the  fortifica- 
tion at  West  Point,  and  his  defense  strategy 
of  amphibious  maneuvers  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga  expediting  the  final  defeat  and 
surrender  of  the  British  at  Yorktown. 

Here  again  I  recall  from  history  another 
Polish  hero  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Gen.  Kazlmierz  Pulaski,  who  fought  gal- 
lantly in  the  Battle  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
his  body  rests  in  sacred  grounds.  On  his 
monument  are  the  words:  "Perhaps  a  braver 
man  than  Pulaski  never  drew  a  sword.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  grieves  me  to  think  of  the 
stigma  of  disrepute  labeled  against  the 
Polish  peoples  as  a  result  of  the  film  "The 
End."  The  innuendoes  as  presented  stain 
the  memories  of  those  great  Polish  patriots 
and  thousands  of  other  Polish  Americans 
who  not  only  fought  for  and  help  build,  but 
contributed  greatly  to  the  arts  and  science 
of  our  great  country. 

If  this  type  of  film  is  permitted  to  be  dis- 
played, we  have  reached  a  low  ebb  in  Ameri- 
can behavior,  as  this  ethnic  slur  is  unpar- 
donable and  unforgivable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  this  film  is  to 
be  shown  again,  I  have  heard  from 
various  Polish-American  groups  and 
organizations  protesting  its  insulting 
and  obscene  presentation  of  people 
who  are  just  as  American  as  Burt 
Reynolds,  coproducer,  director,  and 
star  of    'The   End."   A   Washington 


based  group,  the  Polish-American  Arts 
Association  of  Washington,  D.C..  Inc.. 
contacted  Mr.  Clifford  Curley,  the  di- 
rector of  programing  at  WRC-TV. 
NBC's  local  station,  and  obtained  a 
verbal  assurance  that  he  would  pre- 
screen  the  film  and  possibly  edit  or 
remove  it  from  the  schedule. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
letter: 

Deah  Mr.  Curley:  Thank  you  for  your 
telephone  call  of  earlier  this  week  regarding 
expressions  of  concern  voiced  to  your  sta- 
tion by  members  of  the  local  Polish-Ameri- 
can community  regarding  the  planned 
airing  of  the  film,  "The  End,"  on  Tuesday 
evening.  February  12.  Your  sUted  intention 
to  pre-screen  the  film  in  light  of  these  ex- 
pressions of  concern  and,  if  necessary,  to 
edit  the  broadcast  tape  or  possibly  even 
remove  it  from  your  viewing  schedule  was 
greatly  encouraging  to  me. 

With  regard  to  your  apparent  concern 
that  Individuals  of  Polish  extraction  might 
be  over-reacting  to  a  film  which  they  have 
not  personally  viewed,  please  let  me  assure 
you  again  that  the  offensive  and  ethnically 
defamatory  nature  of  many  portions  of  the 
film  in  its  unexpurgated  form  are  well  docu- 
mented. In  order  to  provide  you  with  some 
insights  in  this  regard,  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  attaching  two  excerpts  from  the 
Congressional    Record   representing   state- 
ments made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  members  of  that  body  denoimcing 
the  fUm's  outrageously  defamatory  content. 
The  remarks  by  Mr.  Pary  of  August  1.  1978, 
speak  with  some  dramatic  specificity  to  ma- 
terials and  themes  of  the  picture  which  are 
inherently  vllifymg  of  Polish-Americans  as 
a  group.  Mr.  Zablocki's  entry  Into  the  record 
of  September  8,  1978,  focuses  more  on  an 
example  of  community  reaction  to  the  film. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  repeat 
that  we  members  of  the  Polish-American 
community  who  lend  our  efforts  to  helping 
ensure  that  defamatory  Instances  of  this 
nature  are  condemned,   rather  than  con- 
doned and  supported,  do  not  claim  to  act  as 
society's  censors.  Instead,  we  hope  to  serve 
to  educate  and  sensitize  the  public  at  large 
to  the  sensibilities  of  a  proud  and  patriotic 
ethnic  minority  group. 

In  this  spirit,  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  following  your  pre-screening  of 
the  film  in  question,  and  to  working  further 
with  you  on  this  matter  should  you  consider 
our  assistance  appropriate. 
Very  truly  yoiu«, 

Stefan  M.  Lopatkiewicz, 

Director.m 
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HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IW  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thugs 
who  run  the  Soviet  Union  are  appar- 
ently using  chemical  and  biological 
warfare— CBW— in  Afghanistan  as 
well  as  Laos.  Of  course,  nothing  is 
beyond  the  men  who  administer  the 


Gulag,  but  the  specter  of  CBW  is  chill- 
ing nonetheless. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  is  in 
clear  violation  of  a  nimiber  of  solemn 
agreements.  What  does  this  say  about 
those  still  willing  to  trust  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  a  SALT  Treaty? 

Let  us  permanently  scrap  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  withdraw— as  we  legally 
can— from  the  SALT  I  Treaty,  and 
concentrate  on  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  These  days,  that  means 
defending  against  CBW  as  well  as  mis- 
siles. 

On  the  subject  of  CBW,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
eloquent  editorial  from  the  February  4 
Wail  Street  Journal: 

Yellow  Rain 
Government  officials  privately  confirm 
that  Soviet  forces  have  used  nerve  gas 
known  as  Soman  against  Afghan  tribesmen. 
Soviet  chemical  weapons  were  also  used  in 
1978  against  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laos  and  in 
Yemen  in  196C  The  willingness  of  the  Sovi- 
ets to  employ  such  loathsome  weapons,  not 
as  a  desperate  last  step  but  as  an  opening 
shot,  is  something  that  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  had  better  start  thinking  realistically 
about. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  Unlike  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  treaties,  the  Geneva  Protocol 
is  binding  in  time  of  war  and  bans  the  first 
use  of  chemical  weapons.  Legally  the  Sovi- 
ets have  loopholes  for  using  chemical  weap- 
ons in  Afghanistan.  They  signed  the  Proto- 
col with  a  reservation  that  they  are  t>ound 
only  in  relation  to  other  parties.  Afghani- 
stan is  not  a  party  to  the  Protocol  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  Soviets  do  not  admit  that 
they  are  at  war  against  Afghanistan. 

legalisms  aside,  large  scale  and  expeusive 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  preparations  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  intend 
to  be  bound  by  the  Protocol  in  conflict 
against  anyone,  party  to  the  I»rotocol  or 
not.  Chemical  warfare  capability  is  fully  in- 
tegrated in  Soviet  forces.  Soviet  di\isions 
are  prepared  to  attack  with  chemical  weap- 
ons and  to  operate  in  contaminated  environ- 
ments. Under  the  Protocol  the  Soviets  could 
only  make  "second  use"  of  this  capability, 
but  no  one  else  has  "first  use "  capability. 

The  U.S.  has  renounced  the  first  use  of 
chemical  weapons  against  any  nation 
whether  or  not  a  party  to  the  ProtocoL 
There  is  a  small  amoimt  of  money  in  the  de- 
fense budget  for  chemical  warfare  research, 
and  the  U.S.  has  some  deteriorating  stocks 
of  chemical  weapons  which  are  largely 
World  War  II  leftovers  that  served  as  insur- 
ance against  first  use  by  the  Germans  and 
Japanese.  But  U.S.  forces  at  the  present 
time  do  not  have  the  capability  to  employ 
chemical  weapons  and,  indeed,  have  scant 
defensive  capabUity  against  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Gassing  people  with  deadly  substances  as 
if  they  were  so  many  mosquitos  is  abhorrent 
to  the  moral  conscience  of  the  West.  Civi- 
lized people  have  a  hard  time  confronting 
the  issue— which  may  be  the  reason  that 
Soviet  use  of  inhuman  weapons  against 
technologically  primitive  tribesmen  has  not 
produced  a  barrage  of  moral  protests.  It  is 
one  of  those  unmentionables  that  diverts 
our  human  rights  concerns  to  Guatemalans 
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■winging  nightsticks  against  left-wing  stu- 
dents. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  steel  ourselves 
for  there  may  be  worse  to  come.  Intelligence 
sources  now  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
used  biological  weapons  in  Afghanistan. 
Soviet  use  of  "microbe  bomt>s"  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  1972  biological  treaty 
that  bans  not  only  the  use  of  such  weapons 
but  also  their  development,  production  and 
possession.  The  arms  control  community  is 
unsure  whether  the  Soviets  are  complying 
with  this  treaty.  Under  its  provisions,  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  can  be  brought  l>efore 
the  UN  Security  Council,  forcing  the  world 
to  confront  an  issue  that  it  doesn't  want  to 
confront. 

The  repeated  use  of  chemical  warfare, 
meanwhile,  gives  a  good  indication  of  the 
general  regard  in  which  the  Soviets  hold 
treaties  and  conventions.  It  is  a  powerful 
reason  not  to  ratify  a  Strategic  Arms  Treaty 
with  unverifiable  provisions  such  as  range 
limits  on  cruise  missiles.  And  also  a  reason 
not  to  proceed  with  negotiations  on  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Just 
when  the  government  is  wondering  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  an  atomic  test  off  Ant- 
arctica last  year. 

Meanwhile.  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laos  have 
seen  the  effects  of  "yellow  rain,"  descending 
on  the  men,  women  and  children  of  primi- 
tive villages.  And  whether  as  a  systematic 
anti-guerrila  weapon  or  merely  to  indulge 
Soviet  curiosity,  in  the  vicinity  of  Peyzabad, 
in  areas  west  of  Kabul  and  around  Jalala- 
bad, canisters  of  Soman  have  burst  open  in 
the  air.  spreading  vapors  that  penetrate  the 
skin,  paralyze  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  cause  violent  seizures  and  death.* 


PRIOR  RESTRAINT? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
would  you  like  it  if  every  time  you 
wanted  to  ask  questions,  you  had  to 
submit  them  in  advance  to  a  review 
board  for  approval?  This  is  a  most  dis- 
turbing thought.  But  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
taken  a  provision  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Intended  to  protect  human 
subjects  from  unscrupulous  research, 
and  expanded  it  to  limit  free  speech 
itself. 

Dr.  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  political  science 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  explains  in  an  essay 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  I>ecember  16,  1979,  that  the 
HEW  regulations  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration exemptions  for  research  on 
public  affairs,  interviews,  documenta- 
ries, or  any  other  academic  or  journal- 
istic orojects.  Dr.  Pool  is  one  of  our 
leading  experts  on  first  amendment 
rights,  and  I  recommend  his  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

Prior  Restraint 
(By  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool) 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Prior  restraint  Is  alive 
and  kicking  in  American  ilniversltles. 

A  student  Journalist  at  The  Harvard  Crim- 
son proposed  to  his  tutor  to  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  The  Crimson's  editorial  process.  He 
would  have  to  check  first,  he  was  told,  with 
a  university  review  board  that  would  Judge 
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whether  the  study  would  injure  his  fellow 
editors. . 

A  professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (I)  was  told  that  before  he 
Interviewed  television  executives  about  pro- 
gram sales  or  Interviewed  Government  offi- 
cials about  broadcast-spectrum  allocations, 
he  would  have  to  submit  his  plan  to  a 
review  t>oard  to  assure  that  those  officials 
would  suffer  no  harm  from  his  Inquiries.  In 
both  instances,  such  prior  review  was  said  to 
be  mandated  by  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Harvard  senior  felt  the  chill  of  the 
rules  and  chose  another  topic.  I  quixotically 
claimed  a  constitutional  right  to  inteniew 
any  consenting  adult.  The  M.I.T.  adminis- 
tration t>acked  me;  In  so  doing  it  placed 
M.I.T.  In  possible  Jeopardy  of  losing  all 
H.E.W.  funding. 

Can  that  be  legal?  Prior  restraint  has 
come  upon  us.  largely  unnoticed,  in  regula- 
tions that  the  old  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  imposed  on  uni- 
versities. Regulation  of  "research  using 
human  subjects"  and  the  requirement  of 
prior  review  of  such  research  by  an  "institu- 
tional review  tward"  grows  out  of  exposes  of 
a  couple  of  scandals  in  the  mld-1960's.  Poor 
and  seriously  ill  patients  had  been  experi- 
mentally given  dangerous  treatments  with- 
out having  been  told.  In  one  case,  cancer 
cells  were  injected  into  them;  In  another, 
they  did  not  get  a  syphilis  cure  they 
thought  they  were  getting.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  properly  wor- 
ried that  research  It  supported  might  in- 
volve It  in  such  scandals,  so  it  created  the 
review  process.  These  arrangements  were  on 
a  strictly  biomedical  matter;  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  speech  or  the  press.  Then 
began  a  typical  history  of  bureaucratic  ele- 
phantiasis. The  regulations  were  extended 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  apply  to 
all  H.E.W.  grants  for  research  on  human 
subjects,  not  Just  to  biomedical  studies. 

Then  in  1974  Congress  passed  an  ambigu- 
ous law  that  H.E.W.  has  interpreted  as  au- 
thorizing the  Institutional  review  boards  to 
act  on  all  research  on  human  subjects  at  in- 
stitutions receiving  H.E.W.  funds,  whether 
or  not  the  particular  study  was  funded  by 
H.E.W.;  that  interpretation  Is  made  in  revi- 
sions of  the  regulations  currently  proposed 
by  the  department.  Finally,  the  definition 
of  a  "human  subject"  has  been  expanded: 
The  proposed  revised  regulations,  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  last  August,  define  a 
human  subject  as  an  Individual  at>out  whom 
an  investigator  obtains  data  by  "Interac- 
tion" or  on  whom  he  obtains  "Identifiable 
information."  The  same  regulations  will  re- 
quire review  of  all  research  on  human  sub- 
jects conducted  "by"  or  "at"  Institutions 
that  receive  H.E.W.  funds. 

Under  those  new  rules,  a  student  doing  a 
research  paper  would  have  to  seek  p)ermis- 
sion  before  recording  from  a  newspaper  how 
identified  Congressmen  had  voted.  A  visit- 
ing scholar  studying  H.E.W. 's  system  of 
review  t>oards  would  have  to  get  permission, 
too.  So  would  a  professor  Inquiring  Into 
what  went  wrong  with  United  States  policy 
in  Iran.  The  proposed  regulations  do  con- 
tain a  long  list  of  exemptions  that  are  sup- 
posed to  correct  absurdities  in  the  present 
rules,  but  none  of  the  examples  Just  given 
would  be  exempt  from  prior  restraint. 

It  is  a  nightmare  of  bureaucracy  run  wild, 
producing  results  that  no  one  intended. 
Until  the  last  few  montlis,  scholars  outside 
of  medicine  and  experimental  psychology 
hardly  knew  that  the  regulations  existed  or 
what  they  said.  The  rules  were  honored 
largely  In  the  breach.  Now  suddenly  we  dis- 
cover that  they  exist  and  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  us.  Such  regulations,  no 
matter  how  far  they  get  polished  free  of 
their  worst  absurdities,  \iolate  not  only  the 
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two-century-old  ban  on  prior  restraint  but 
also  the  millennium-old  concept  of  a  univer- 
sity. A  university  Is  a  loose  collection  of  In- 
dependent scholars,  not  a  staff  of  directed 
employes.  But  H.E.W.  proposes  to  iHTld 
funds  for  universities  hostage  to  the  actions 
of  each  university  member.  If  universities 
are  to  l>e  thus  responsible  for  studies  that 
occur  on  their  premises,  they  must  convert 
their  students  and  faculty  Into  disciplined 
agents.  Instead  of  what  they  always  have 
l)een:  independent  thinkers  guided  by  indi- 
vidual curiosity. 

As  a  result  of  a  well-intentioned  reform 
carelessly  adopted,  we  may  wake  up  to  dis- 
cover that  we  have  lost  long-established 
freedoms  without  even  knowing  it.  The  de- 
partment now  has  a  new  Secretary.  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Roberts  Harris,  unburdened  by  liabili- 
ty for  the  past;  perhaps  she  will  have  the 
courage  to  reverse  the  current  toward  cen- 
sorship.• 


FADING  DREAM  OF  EQUALITY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  my  home- 
town newspaper.  This  editorial  co- 
gently and  graphically  describes  the 
continuing  need  in  our  country  to 
press  forward  with  progressive  and  in- 
telligent approaches  to  combating  dis- 
crimination in  our  society.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  article  describes  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  in  housing  in 
very  many  instances.  The  House  will 
have  before  it  this  spring  a  strong  and 
comprehensive  fair  housing  bill.  The 
continuing  evidence  of  abuses  in  this 
area  demands  passage  of  this  long- 
sought  legislation. 

Fading  Dream  of  Equality 

This  country's  commitment  to  equality  is 
adrift,  according  to  a  report  recently  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

That's  distressing  news. 

The  commission  said  fair  housing  enforce- 
ment efforts  failed  in  Che  late  '70s,  and 
equal  education  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren remained  an  unrealized  goal. 

As  a  country,  we  may  think  we  have  come 
a  long  way  toward  ending  discrimination, 
but  both  the  commission  report  and  a  1979 
Lou  Harris  poll  on  the  state  of  prejudice  In 
the  United  States  against  blacks.  Hispanics 
and  women  show  we  still  have  a  lot  of  unfin- 
ished business. 

There  Is  a  big  difference  In  the  way 
whites,  minorities  and  women  perceive  dis- 
crimination. White  males  do  not  perceive 
the  discrimination  that  minorities  and 
women  claim  they  experience  day  after  day. 

For  example,  73  percent  of  all  blacks  say 
they  are  discriminated  against  In  promo- 
tions to  managerial  Jobs,  but  only  28  per- 
cent of  all  whites  agree  with  them;  68  per- 
cent of  blacks  feel  discriminated  against  In 
getting  skilled  labor  jobs,  but  only  22  per- 
cent of  whites  agree.  A  majority  of  blacks 
(65  percent)  say  they  are  discriminated 
against  by  local  police,  but  only  17  percent 
of  whites  think  police  are  racially  biased. 

And  when  black  leaders  were  polled,  64 
percent  said  anti-black  feeling  is  on  the  rise 
in  the  country  today. 
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According  to  the  poll.  Hispanics  say  they 
are  heavily  discriminated  against  in  four 
areas:  in  the  way  their  children  are  treated 
by  Anglo  teachers,  in  the  wages  they  earn.  In 
encounters  they  have  with  local  police,  and 
in  getting  skilled  and  unskilled  Jobs. 

Yet  most  whites  do  not  think  Hispanics 
suffer  discrimination. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  total  public 
feels  "things  are  better  for  women"  than 
they  were  a  decade  ago.  according  to  the 
poll.  Men,  however,  tend  to  see  more  prog- 
ress than  women,  and  women,  across  the 
board,  are  more  convinced  that  sexual  dis- 
crimination exists. 

White  males  may  argue  that  if  women  and 
minorities  want  to  get  ahead  they  will  have 
to  earn  their  way  Just  as  the  white  majority 
did  ahead  of  them.  We  suspect  that  many 
white  males  do  not  know  what  It  Is  to  expe- 
rience discrimination,  and  thus  cannot  per- 
ceive the  added  problems  that  exist  In  "get- 
ling  ahead." 

We  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion, which  poinU  out  that  the  "lack  of  en- 
forcement by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  the  weakening  of  good  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  diminishing  will 
and  vision  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  "  all  contribute  to  Increased  discrimi- 
nation. 

We  see  examples  locally  of  minorities  and 
women  perceiving  discrimination  against 
them. 

Earlier  this  month  about  100  Santa  Clara 
County  blacks  asked  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors to  end  discriminatory  hiring  and  pro- 
motion practices  In  the  county. 

A  discrimination  complaint  filed  against 
the  city  of  San  Jose  in  1978  is  pending.  The 
Chicano  Employment  Committee  charged 
that  San  Jose  has  failed  to  meet  its  Hispan- 
ic hiring  goals,  that  Hispanics  are  confined 
to  low-paying,  semi-skilled  Jobs  and  that 
testing  procedures  discriminate  against 
Hispanics. 

Last  week  the  CEC  said  if  the  city  does 
not  respond  quickly,  it  will  ask  the  federal 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  to  intervene 
again,  as  it  did  in  1978.  The  federal  agency 
already  has  Issued  preliminary  findings  that 
the  city  discriminates  against  Hispanics.  It 
also  found  that  women  on  the  city  work 
force  are  discriminated  against  in  hiring  and 
promotion. 

Discrimination  in  the  rental  or  sale  of 
property  still  takes  place.  According  to  the 
Midpeninsula  Citizens  for  Pair  Housing,  157 
racial  discrimination  complainte  were  han- 
dled by  the  group  In  1976,  155  In  1977.  and 
177  in  1978.  As  a  spokesperson  for  the  group 
said,  "The  complaints  are  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Many  people  don't  realize  they  are 
being  discriminated  against  and  many  don't 
bring  their  complaints  to  us." 

We  have  seen  school  districts,  such  as  San 
Jose  Unified,  drag  their  feet  In  developing  a 
desegregation  plan. 

We  also  have  witnessed  California  voters 
overwhelmingly  support  a  statewide  anti- 
busing  initiative. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  progress  has  not 
been-  made.  The  poll  shows  that  since  1963, 
the  number  of  whites  who  would  be  worried 
if  a  black  family  moved  next  door  has  de- 
clined from  51  percent  to  27  percent.  The 
number  of  whites  who  would  be  "deeply 
concerned"  If  their  child  brought  a  black 
friend  home  to  dinner  dropped  from  42  per- 
cent to  20  percent.  And  a  sizable  number  (67 
percent)  of  whites  in  this  country  now  favor 
affirmative  action  programs  for  blacks  in  in- 
dustry and  higher  education. 

The  Harris  report  concludes  that  there  Is 
a  majority  conscience  in  this  country  that 
needs  to  be  challenged  by  minorities. 

We  agree.  We  have  made  progress  as  a 
nation,  but  we  still  have  a  way  to  go.« 
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THE  1981  BUDGET 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  right  away,  it 
is  easy  to  see  where  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Federal  budget  Is  headed. 

In  the  first  place,  If  you  want  a  copy 
of  the  456-page  "Special  Analyses"  of 
the  budget,  it  will  cost  you  $5  instead 
of  the  $4.25  it  cost  last  year.  In  the 
second,  this  year  you  can  put  It  on 
Visa  or  Master  Charge.     ' 

For  reading  excitement,  the  budget 
ranks  Just  below  the  dictionary.  But 
for  its  Impact  on  220  million  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  unrivaled  by  "Gone  With 
the  Wind."  This  year,  the  President 
has  offered  a  $616.000,000,000— that  is 
billion— budget,  enough  to  buy  87  new 
Cadillacs  each  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  33d  Congressional 
District. 

The  budget  was,  to  many  of  us,  a  dis- 
appointment. Fiscal  1981  was  the  year 
in  which  the  President  promised  to 
present  Congress  with  a  balanced 
budget.  Instead,  it  projects  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $16  billion,  and  it  pushes 
America's  credit  tab  to  nearly  $1  tril- 
lion—that's $1,000,000,000,000. 

Instead  of  making  the  really  tough 
choices  that  could  end  some  o'  the 
costly  "sacred  cow"  programs  in  this 
Government,  the  President  has  contin- 
ued with  an  "all  things  to  all  people" 
approach  to  spending.  Even  in  this 
time  of  heavy  emphasis  on  defense 
spending,  the  actual  defense  budget 
has  not  risen  significantly  in  compari- 
son with  other  items.  By  the  same 
token,  social  programs  seem  not  to 
have  suffered,  either. 

It  would  appear  that  the  real  suffer- 
er is  the  taxpayer.  In  the  past  3  years' 
budget  summaries,  the  familiar  pie- 
sliced  dollar— always  the  book's  first 
graphic— tells  much  of  the  story.  The 
proposed  fiscal  year  1979  dollar 
showed  that  individual  income  taxes 
paid  38  percent  of  the  Government's 
burden.  In  1980,  personal  taxes  paid  43 
percent  of  the  load.  In  the  projected 
1981  budget,  you  and  I  will  pick  up  45 
percent  of  Government's  tab. 

The  second  graphic,  the,  "Where  it 
goes  •  •  •"  dollar,  balances  the  story. 
In  1979,  37  cents  of  every  Federal 
dollar  went  to  individuals  in  what  are 
called  transfer  payments,  essentially 
transferring  money  from  the  pocket  of 
those  who  work  and  pay  taxes  to  the 
pocket  of  those  who  do  not.  In  1980,  39 
cents  of  the  dollar  went  to  individuals; 
in  1981  transfer  payments  take  43 
cents. 

When  we  look  at  the  illustrations  to- 
gether, it  shows  vividly  that  Govern- 
ment's biggest  job  seems  to  be  the 
shifting  of  money  from  those  who 
work  to  those  who  do  not,  effectively 
killing  incentive  for  them  both.  Not 
since  1944,  at  the  peak.of  World  War 
II  spending,  did  America  contribute 
such  a  huge  percentage  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  to  Government  taxes. 
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Nine  cents  of  every  Federal  dollar  is 
spent  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  At  the  same  time.  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  deeper  and  deeper  in 
debt  with  this  budget,  driving  inflation 
rates  higher  by  the  day.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  1969,  we  have  Increased  the 
debt  every  year  since  1961— two  solid 
decades  of  spending  billions  more  than 
we  take  in.  It  Is  really  no  wonder  that 
we  cannot  see  the  surface. 

Line  1  of  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage says:  "This  budget  for  1981  is  pru- 
dent and  responsible."  "It  is  neither." 
responded  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
following  day.  I  agree  with  the  news- 
paper. 

I  am  expecting  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
needs  of  this  country  in  the  days 
ahead.  We  need  a  strong  defense 
budget,  stronger  than  this  administra- 
tion document  provides. 

We  need  a  personal  and  corporate 
tax  structure  that  promotes  growth, 
initiative,  and  new  profits— which  clev- 
erly bring  in  new  but  fair  tax  revenue. 
This  budget  does  not  give  us  those 
kinds  of  tax  programs. 

We  need  a  tighter  grip  on  Govern- 
ment itself.  More  than  75  percent  of 
the  spending  in  this  budget  is  in  areas 
which  the  administration  writes  off  as 
"uncontrollable."  Those  are  basically 
the  transfer  areas  such  as  welfare, 
social  security,  medicare,  and  similar 
programs. 

With  an  honestly  critical  eye,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  eliminate  waste  in  those 
"uncontrollable"  areas,  possibly  even 
eliminate  entire  programs  that  are 
just  plain  counterproductive.  We  can 
provide  assistance  to  persons  who  need 
assistance  and  we  can  clean  the  rolls 
of  those  who  only  want  spoon  feeding. 

Congress  it  appears,  has  now  been 
passed  the  responsibility  to  apply  com- 
monsense  to  the  President's  projec- 
tions, to  hold  him  to  his  word  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  1981.  and  to  rekin- 
dle the  spirit  to  live  within  our  means. 
We  have  put  America's  budget  on 
Visa  and  Master  Charge  for  too  long.* 


UNIFORM  FISCAL  YEAR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  MKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  would 
revert  the  Federal  fiscal  year  back  to 
the  previous  July  1  to  Jime  30  time- 
frame so  that  It  win  coincide  with  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  State  and 
local  fiscal  years. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  is  Intended  to 
improve  the  intergovernmental  budget 
process  without  adversely  affecting 
the  Federal  appropriation  cycle. 

The  legislation,  entitled  "Fiscal  Year 
Revision  Act  of  1980,"  Is  the  result  of 
an  extensive  Investigation  Into  the 
current  Federal  budget  process  and 
the  ability  of  States  and  localities  to 
function  under  differing  fiscal  years. 
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Prior  to  drafting  this  measure,  I  con- 
tacted the  Oovemors  of  the  SO  States 
and  heads  of  the  largest  cities  and 
counties  throughout  the  Nation  to 
obtain  their  views  on  this  issue. 

Based  on  this  investigation,  the  mes- 
sage is  clear— differing  fiscal  years 
have  caused  serious  and  costly  prob- 
lems for  States  and  localities,  without 
improving  the  congressional  budget 
process,  as  intended. 

According  to  the  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana. Otis  R.  Bowen: 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  dif- 
fering fisc&l  years  do  create  problems  (or 
the  varying  levels  of  government.  The  Fed- 
eral government's  change  In  the  starting 
date  of  its  fiscal  year,  from  July  1  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  has  added  to  that  problem. 

Although  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  changed  the  start  of  the 
Federal  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  Nation's  States  and  cities  follow  a 
different  fiscal  year  schedule.  For  ex- 
ample. 46  of  the  50  States  have  fiscal 
year  closings  on  June  30.  Of  the  re- 
maining four  States,  only  Alabama 
and  Michigan  have  a  fiscal  year  clos- 
ing on  September  30.  Of  the  25  largest 
cities,  only  3  begin  their  fiscal  year  on 
the  same  day  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  mayor  of  Honolulu.  Prank  F. 
Fasi,  commented: 

The  change  by  the  Federal  government  to 
a  different  fiscal  period  has  caused  prob- 
lems in  planning  and  budgeting  of  many  of 
our  activities.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainties  about  availability  of 
Federal  appropriations  and  in  the  delivery 
of  local  services  to  the  public. 

These  problems  have  caused  some 
States  and  local  governments  to 
change  their  fiscal  year,  at  significant 
cost,  to  coincide  with  the  Federal 
schedule.  Other  governmental  imits 
have  considered  such  a  change  in 
order  to  Increase  budget  planning  effi- 
ciency, but  decided  that  the  cost  was 
too  great. 

A  prime  example  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  budget  process  that  now 
exist  can  be  seen  in  my  home  State  of 
New  York.  Under  the  current  system, 
the  fiscal  years  of  New  York  State, 
New  York  City,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment end  March  31,  June  30,  and 
September  30.  respectively. 

Commenting  on  this  arrangement. 
New  York's  Suffolk  County  executive 
in  New  York,  John  V.  N.  Klein,  said: 

I  fully  support  any  efforts  which  would  be 
designeid  to  provide  for  a  coincidence  of 
fiscal  years  of  all  governmental  units  in  the 
United  States.  The  current  disparity  of 
fiscal  years  among  local  governments  in 
New  Yorlt  State,  between  local  governments 
and  the  State,  and  between  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, creates  enormous  problems  from  a 
budgetary  and  planning  standpoint. 

New  York's  Westchester  County  ex- 
ecutive, Alfred  B.  DelBello,  also  ex- 
pressed those  same  thoughts: 

This  (New  York's  differing  fiscal  years) 
leads  to  major  difficulties  In  not  being  able 
to  plan  for  a  full  12-month  period  at  the 
local  level.  Unpredictable  decisions  made  by 
the  higher  levels  of  government  often  di- 
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rectly  impact  the  Integrity  of  the  West- 
chester County  budget  during  the  year.  In- 
sofar as  your  proposal  to  make  uniform 
these  various  fiscal  years  is  concerned,  the 
single  year  planning  for  budget  allocations 
would  be  an  improvement  over  existing  pro- 
cedures. 

Some  of  the  other  comments  I  re- 
ceived Indicate  a  serioua  problem  en- 
countered under  the  current  system  in 
the  administration  of  programs  that 
rely  on  intergovernmental  transfers 
and  grants,  especially  those  requiring 
matching  funds  from  local  appropri- 
ations. 

In  some  cases,  the  differing  fiscal 
year  has  created  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  two  accoimting  ledgers. 
In  this  same  regard,  the  Louisiana 
State  Budget  Director.  Ralph  R.  Perl- 
man,  stated: 

The  accounting  problems  caused  by  the 
change  (In  the  fiscal  year),  which  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  our  normal  fiscal  process,  have 
cost  the  State  additional  expenses  in  the 
form  of  accounting  time,  computer  time  and 
in  personnel.  Since  we  have  to  seek  special 
administrative  permission  to  carry  Federal 
funds  forward  beyond  June  30  of  each  year, 
and  accounting  for  them  separately.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  cost  In  time  and 
actual  dollars  is  in  excess  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

In  numerous  Instances,  major  con- 
cerns were  expressed  about  a  uniform 
fiscal  year  ending  during  the  school 
year.  When  commenting  on  the  idea  of 
a  uniform  fiscal  year  that  would  begin 
on  October  1.  Maryland's  Prince 
Georges  County  Executive,  Lawrence 
J.  Hogan,  said: 

I  foresee  a  major  problem  area  with  this 
approach  and  that  is  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  Board  of  Education.  Our  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  coincides  with  that  of  the 
school  year.  With  the  budget  in  our  County 
adopted  and  in  place  by  June  1st,  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  receives  60%  of  our 
total  appropriation,  has  three  full  months 
to  plan  for  the  school  year  ahead.  Often  the 
adjustments  that  have  to  be  made  l>etween 
school  years  are  major  ones  and  the  three 
month  period  between  June  and  September 
represents  a  critical  planning  period  for 
school  admlnl«*ri»fors. 

During  my  investigation.  I  also 
found  that  the  merits  of  a  uniform 
fiscal  year  were  recognized  several 
years  ago  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  On 
July  1.  1975,  Iowa  completed  the  tran- 
sition whereby  all  1,800  of  its  local 
governments  were  placed  on  a  July  1 
to  June  30  uniform  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  feedback  I  re- 
ceived from  State,  and  local  leaders,  a 
major  reason  for  introducing  this  bill 
is  the  failure  of  the  October  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30  Federal  fiscal  year  to  im- 
prove the  congressional  budeet  proc- 
ess. 

During  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
major  reason  cited  for  changing  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to 
October  1  was  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  appropriation 
bills  prior  to  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal 
year.  There  was  talk  that  such  a 
change  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
continuing  resolutions  ^d  the  confu- 
sion about  final  program  levels  and 
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spending.  We  all  know  those  goals 
were  not  achieved. 

Instead,  out  of  the  13  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  year  1979,  only  6  were 
passed  prior  to  the  October  1,  1978, 
starting  date. 

Fiscal  year  1980  began  no  different- 
ly. Half  a  dozen  agencies,  including 
the  two  largest— Defense  and  HEW— 
still  did  not  have  their  appropriation 
bills  enacted  well  into  November.  Fi- 
nally, after  the  blame  was  passed  back 
and  forth  between  the  two  Houses, 
and  with  Government  workers  facing 
yet  another  threat  of  a  payless 
payday,  the  Congress  was  forced  to 
resort  to  a  second  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  foreign  assistance,  Labor- 
HEW,  and  legislative  branch  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1980.  Those  con- 
tinuing resolutions  are  still  in  effect. 

Perhaps  the  comptroller  of  New 
Hampshire,  Arthur  H.  Fowler,  de- 
scribed the  situation  best  when  he 
said: 

The  change  to  the  October  1  date  accom- 
plished nothing  other  than  in  the  year  of 
inception  when  Congress  had  an  additional 
three  months  to  make  budgetary  decisions. 
I  note  that  already  certain  programs  are  un- 
funded at  this  date  (May  25,  1979)  in  spite 
of  all  great  expectations  that  accompanied 
the  change.  Parkinson's  Law  relative  to 
work  filling  the  available  time  will  prevaU 
regardless  of  the  date  ultimately  estat>- 
llshed. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr. 
Fowler  on  this  matter  and  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  additional  3  months  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  simply  managed  to 
procrastinate  the  process.  Appropri- 
ation bills  are  still  not  enacted  on 
schedule  and  we  are  still  forced  to 
resort  to  continuing  resolutions  to 
insiu^  that  important  Federal  pro- 
grams do  not  come  to  a  standstill  and 
Federal  workers  are  not  left  empty- 
handed  on  payday.  The  only  differ- 
ence resulting  from  the  July  to  Octo- 
ber change  has  been  increased  uncer- 
tainty for  the  States  and  localities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words  of  Juan 
Luis,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Should  a  uniform  fiscal  year  be  estab- 
lished, I  can  envision  substantial  cost  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  opportunity  to  plan 
adequately  and  provide  needed  services  with 
certainty  alx>ut  the  availability  of  Federal 
appropriations. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  severity 
of  this  situation,  I  am  inserting  a  typi- 
cal response  I  received  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Deputy  Secretary  for  Budget, 
Robert  A.  Bittenbender,  conunenting 
on  the  need  for  a  uniform  fiscal  year: 
Governor's  OrricE, 
Harnsburv.  Pa..  June  1.  1979. 
Hon.  Mario  Biagoi, 

The  House  of  Representatives,  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Biacgi:  I  am  writing 
regarding  your  letter  to  former  Budget  Sec- 
retary Mcintosh  asking  for  our  comments 
on  your  proposal,  to  establish  a  uniform 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  hope  that  your  proposal  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  fiscal  year 
would  take  the  direction  of  converting  the 
Federal  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with  the  vast 
number  of  State  and  IcKal  governments  that 
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have  July  1  to  June  30  fiscal  years.  To  do 
the  reverse  would  Involve  conversion  costs 
for  the  majority  of  local  and  state  govern- 
ments that  until  recently  had  conformed  to 
the  Federal  fiscal  year. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  converted  our  fiscal 
year  in  1963  to  conform  to  the  July  1  to 
June  30  fiscal  year  the  Federal  government 
was  using  at  that  time.  In  1975  we  also  pro- 
posed to  the  General  Assembly  that  our 
fiscal  year  be  converted  to  an  October  1  to 
September  30  fiscal  year  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  new  Federal  fiscal  year.  The 
General  Assembly  did  not  accept  that  pro- 
posal and  we  continue  to  operate  under  a 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30. 

The  problems  caused  from  the  present 
lack  of  uniformity  are  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  high  administrative  costs  as  the  uncer- 
tainty which  is  injected  Into  our  budgetary 
planning.  For  example,  a  year  ago  we  antici- 
pated that  the  Federal  Countercyclical  Aid 
programs  would  be  continued  and  that  we 
would  receive  over  $20  million  of  Federal 
aid  in  our  Fiscal  1978-79.  Many  weeks  after 
our  budget  had  been  adopted.  Congress  de- 
cided not  to  continue  the  program  and  we 
were  left  with  only  $5  million  received  in 
July  from  the  Federal  fiscal  year  that  was 
ending. . 

Likewise  we  have  budgeted  $110  million  of 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing  monies  for  our 
Fiscal  1979-80  as  presently  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  law.  If  Con- 
gress in  its  final  deliberations  Immediately 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  fiscal 
year  decides  to  discontinue  the  program  this 
would  leave  a  serious  gap  in  our  1979-80 
budget,  which  by  that  time  will  be  one  quar- 
ter finished. 

A  uniform  fiscal  year  would  facilitate  our 
planning  and  would  eliminate  some  of  the 
uncertainty  we  presently  experience. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Bittenbender, 
Deputy  Secretary  for  Budget 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  this  legislation 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  it  will 
evoke  discussion  and  corrective  actions 
in  regard  to  our  current  budgetary 
policies.  The  confusion  which  has  de- 
veloped since  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Federal  fiscal  year  has  brought 
many  areas  in  this  Nation  close  to  dis- 
aster In  terms  of  disruption  of  impor- 
tant programs  providing  social  and 
human  services  to  our  needy  citizens. 

I  sponsor  this  legislation  in  the  spirit 
of  commonsense,  and  I  am  hopeful  it 
will  receive  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  ultimately  on  the  House 
floor.  I  would  certainly  welcome  and 
appreciate  any  additional  views  on  this 
important  issue  from  my  colleagues.* 


WHAT  SECRETARY  MILLER 
KNEW 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  editori- 
al on  February  2,  1980,  headed:  "What 
Secretary  Miller  Knew  •  •  •••  i  ask 
iKrmission  that  it  be  extended  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  Times  editorial  questions  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  G.  William  Miller's 
assertions  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
Textron.  Inc's  $5.4  million  in  payoffs 
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and  bribes  to  foreign  officials,  nor  of 
its  $600,000  in  Improper  entertainment 
costs  to  wine  and  dine  Pentagon  offi- 
cials. 

Secretary  MiUer  headed  the.  con- 
glomerate known  as  Textron  during 
the  period  these  bribes  and  payola 
were  handed  out. 

He  might  not  have  known  of  all  this 
hanky-panky.  But,  the  Textron  board 
of  directors— in  a  report  of  July  1979— 
asserts  that  he  knew  of  the  Pentagon 
slush  fund  and  of  its  concealment  on 
the  books  and  record  of  the  firm. 

I  ask— as  the  Times  does  In  its  edito- 
rial—that Secretary  Miller  address 
these  issues  under  oath  In  a  full  and 
exhaustive  examination. 

Oiu"  Nation's  chief  monetary  and  fi- 
nancial officer  cannot  serve  with  effec- 
tiveness with  so  much  as  a  hint  of 
wrongdoing  over  his  head: 

What  Sbcretart  Miller  Knew 

Did  G.  William  Miller  know  about  illegal 
or  Improper  payments  to  help  get  business 
for  TextroD.  Inc.,  the  big  manufacturing 
conglomerate  he  used  to  run?  That  question 
first  arose  two  years  ago  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  be  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  again  last  summer  when 
he  was  named  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
His  answer,  emphatically  and  consistently, 
has  been  no. 

People  have  wondered:  how  could  he  have 
been  so  crisp  and  effective  an  executive  and 
not  known.  "Whether  he  knew  about  those 
bribes,  we  don't  know,  but  he  should  have 
known,"  said  Senator  Proxmire,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  chairman.  But  no  one  has 
had  grounds  to  dispute  Mr.  Miller.  Now,  a 
complaint  against  Textron  from  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  raises  the 
question  anew.  Mr.  Miller  again  says  no— 
and  this  time-it  is  hard  to  see  how  both 
sides  can  be  right 

In  the  first  part  of  its  complaint,  the 
S.E.C.  accuses  Textron  of  making  $5.4  mil- 
lion in  Improper  payments  to  get  foreign 
business.  Nonetheless,  the  complaint  says. 
Mr.  Miller  assured  Textron  shareholders  at 
their  annual  meetings  In  1976  and  1977  that 
there  had  been  no  Illegal  or  Improper  pay- 
ments anywhere  by  the  company.  In  lan- 
guage that  drips  with  incredulity,  the  S.E.C. 
not  only  suggests  that  he  should  have 
luiown.  It  says  his  assurances  were  "errone- 
ous and  misleading"  and  that  he  lacked  rea- 
sonable basis  for  making  them.  Still,  it  does 
not  say  that  he  knew  them  to  be  wrong. 

That's  why  a  second  part  of  the  S.E.C. 
complaint,  one  that  Involves  less  money,  is 
more  Interesting.  It  does  not  allege  brit>es  to 
foreign  officials  but  Improper  entertain- 
ment of  Defense  Department  officials.  FYom 
1971  through  July  1978.  the  complaint  says, 
Textron  paid  out  $600,000  for  that  purpose, 
in  violation  both  of  Defense  Department 
directives  and  Textron's  own  procedures. 
Indeed,  the  S.E.C.  says,  Textron  concealed 
the  payments  on  its  books.  What  may  be 
the  most  Important  word  in  the  complaint 
appears  in  this  sentence:  "Senior  Textron 
officials  and  its  chairmen  .  .  .  knew  of  this 
practice  .  .  ."  What  does  "knew"  mean? 

If  Mr.  Miller  did  not  know  about  these 
payments,  then  why  did  the  Textron  board, 
in  a  report  Issued  last  July,  say  that  he  did 
know  of  them,  and  of  their  concealment,  as 
long  ago  as  1968?  Contrarily,  if  Mr.  Miller 
did  know,  how  does  that  square  with  his  as- 
surances to  his  shareholders  that  there  had 
been  no  illegal  or  Improper  payments  by 
Textron?  And  how  does  it  square  with  his 
emphatic  words  at  his  Treasury  confirma- 
tion hearing:  "At  Textron,  none  of  these  sit- 
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uations  involved  any  slush  funds,  corporate 
officials  or  directors,  any  bribes,  any  kick- 
backs, any  falsification  of  records.  .  .  .  Ev- 
erything has  been  a  question  of  how  far  we 
want  to  go  in  being  super-clean." 

It  may  be  that  these  Inconsistencies  can 
easily  be  clarified.  Easily  or  not,  they  must 
be.  There  should  be  a  forum— the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  comes  quickly  to 
mind- in  which  the  8.E.C.  material  and  Mr. 
Miller's  responses  can  be  addressed.  For  the 
issue  Is  not  merely  what  a  corporate  execu- 
tive knew  about  improper  payments  and 
when  he  knew  it.  It  Is  whether  the  nation 
can  give  the  word  of  Its  Treasury  Secretary 
the  confidence  to  which  it,  and  he.  are 
entiUed.* 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 
WEEK 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JER&rr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  this  week.  February  3  to  9.  is 
National  Catholic  Schools  Week, 
makes  it  an  especially  appropriate 
time  to  spotlight  the  contributions 
that  the  parochial  school  system  has 
rendered  to  oiu-  society. 

While  public  education  provides  in> 
structlon  to  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  never  forget  that  pri- 
vate institutions  have  played  an  indis- 
pensable role  In  training  oiu-  citizens 
and  educating  our  leaders  in  every 
field  of  endeavor.  The  private  sector 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  education  of  our  young  and  has 
helped  to  maintain  our  Nation's  aca- 
demic competitiveness.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  health  and 
vitality  of  communities  throughout 
America  to  maintain  an  effective  and 
viable  private  educational  system.  We 
need  their  leadership  and  the  many 
contributions  they  continue  to  make 
to  our  society.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  their  effectiveness. 

For  statistics  Indicate  that  the 
public  sch(x>l  dropout  rate  and  the 
performance  level  of  their  students  is 
worsening  with  each  succeeding  year, 
despite  the  massive  and  ever-growing 
amount  of  Federal  fiuidlng  being 
pimiped  Into  the  system.  The  parochi- 
al schools,  on  the  other  hand,  play  a 
crucial  role  in  maintaining  quality  aca- 
demic standards  for  the  youth  who  are 
enrolled  in  their  curriculum.  In  addi- 
tion, they  provide  parents  with  a 
viable  and  meaningful  educational  al- 
ternative for  their  children. 

In  Hudson  County,  N.J.— the  county 
that  I  represent— there  are  28.045  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  Catholic  schools.  In 
addition,  St.  Peter's  College,  operated 
by  the  Jesuits,  has  4,000  students  in  its 
day  and  evening  sessions. 

It  is  essential  that  the  private  school 
sector  receive  full  participation  in  all 
of  the  Federal  educational  programs 
for  which  they  are  eligible.  That  Is 
why  I  have  introduced  H.R.  6289.  leg- 
islation to  amend  to  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Private  Education  Or- 
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ganization  Act  tc  establish  an  Office 
of  Private  Education  administered  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary:  To  guarantee 
that  the  structure  of  our  educational 
system  will  provide  a  superior  and  reli- 
able education  for  all  of  oiu-  youth,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  public  or 
private  school  students. 

President  Carter  has  already  com- 
mitted his  administration  to  my  legis- 
lation, and  in  fact,  has  agreed  to  im- 
plement the  intent  of  my  bill  adminis- 
tratively during  the  reorganization 
period  of  the  new  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  paramount  that  we 
continue  to  work  to  maintain  and  pro- 
mote the  private  school  sector  by 
aiding  the  parents  and  families  of  the 
students,  as  well.  The  most  direct  and 
beneficial  means  to  this  end  would  be 
the  institution  of  a  voucher  system, 
whereby  parents  could  select  the 
schools  they  wish  their  children  to 
attend.  This  is  an  inherent  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  unfair  to  parents  of  pa- 
rochial schoolchildren  to  pay  taxes  for 
public  schools,  and  then  have  the 
extra  burden  of  paying  tuition  for  a 
parochial  school. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  during  this  week- 
National  Catholic  Schools  Week— in 
recommitting  our  efforts  to  insure 
that  our  private  educational  sector 
remain  vibrant,  viable,  and  strong,  so 
that  it  will  be  able  to  continue  to  serve 
our  youth  with  both  excellent  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  high  aca- 
demic standards.* 


MARCH  FOR  LIFE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  March  for  Life  on  January  22, 
1980,  again  brought  red  roses  to  each 
Member  of  this  96th  Congress— peti- 
tioning for  the  "paramount"  human 
life  amendment  (H.J.  Res.  300). 

Maroh  for  Life— in  the  name  of  pro- 
life  American  throughout  the  coun- 
try—also delivered  a  large  bouquet  of 
red  roses  to  the  President,  asking  for 
his  personal  and  official  assistance  to 
stop  abortion  in  our  land. 

These  proUfers  have  been  turned 
away  time  and  time  again  from  the 
White  House  and  this  present  adminis- 
tration. Their  frustration  is  poured 
out  in  a  "declaration  of  grievances" 
addressed  to  Mr.  Carter  on  January 
22,  1979,  and  reiterated  on  January  22 
1980. 

We  Members  of  the  House  can  be 
proud  that  we  have  been  able  to  pass 
legislation  which  has  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  saving  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  prebom  children 
who  would  have  been  aborted  with 
public  moneys. 

We  must  look  to  our  Chief  Executive 
to  assist  this  Nation  to  turn  away  from 
abortion  for  any  and  all  reasons,  and 
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to  turn  toward  a  prolife  mentality  and 
practice. 

Much  of  the  frustration  of  prolife 
Americans  is  well  stated  in  the  Mareh 
for  Life  letter  to  President  Carter 
dated  January  22,  1980.  It  would  be 
well  if  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
took  a  look  at  this  message.  Therefore, 
I  want  to  submit  for  the  Record  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Carter  and  the 
accompanying  "declaration  of  griev- 
ances:" 

March  pok  Life. 
Washitiffton,  D.C..  January  22.  1980. 
President  Jimmt  Carter. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Prolife  Americans 
are  sending  you  these  red  roses  to  mark  the 
seven  jears  since  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  Infamous  abortion  deci- 
sions, to  tell  you  that  we  shall  not  tolerate 
even  "a  little  bit  of  abortion ',  and  to  remind 
you  of  your  privilege  and  responsibility  as 
Chief  Executive  to  protect  the  victimized  in- 
nocent prebom  child  and  that  child's 
mother  and  father  and  our  society. 

An  estimated  1.000,000  Innocent  prebom 
children  die  each  year  through  abortion, 
much  of  which  is  federally  financed.  Almost 
half  of  the  period  in  which  America  has  en- 
dured the  anguish  of  abortion  has  been 
under  your  Administration  without  your 
taking  any  positive  steps  to  remove  the  evil 
of  abortion  from  our  land.  Contrariwise, 
both  your  positive  acts  and  your  passiveness 
or  inaction,  as  stated  In  the  attached  "Dec- 
laration of  Grievances",  have  contributed  to 
our  American  holocaust  of  abortion.  Your 
human  rights  program  does  not  embrace 
prebom  children.  Yet.  abortion  is  still  not 
respectable,  any  more  than  is  racism.  As 
racism  is  a  disqualification  today  for  public 
elective  or  appointive  office,  so  shall  be 
abortionism. 

Americans  by  the  thousands  March  for 
Life  today  in  Washington,  in  local  areas  and 
at  sUte  capitols  across  the  nation  at  great 
personal  sacrifice.  Inasmuch  as  you  have 
told  us  too  often  that  you  do  not  have  time 
for  us  and  that  you  will  not  Join  us  to  fight 
the  evil  of  abortion  In  our  land,  we  march 
today  and  all  year  long  without  you. 

We  are  marching  to  reaffirm  the  inalien- 
able right  to  life  in  America.  We  are  peti- 
Uoning  Congress  for  the  Helms-Doman 
"Paramount"  Human  Life  Amendment— S.J. 
Res.  IJ  and  H.J.  Res.  300.  It  would  be  good 
if  you  would  work  sincerely  and  diligently 
for  the  prolife  cause.  But.  Mr.  President,  we 
no  longer  await  your  pleasure  or  plead  with 
you  in  this  matter.  We  shall  have  a  prolife 
America,  with  or  without  you.  And  soon! 
Sincerely  in  Life, 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Gray. 

President 

Declaration  or  Grievances,  1979-80 
Two  years  and  two  days  ago.  a  new  admin- 
istration was  Installed  with  a  solemn  pledge 
to  uphold  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  Yet  with  regard  to  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  human  rights— the  right  to 
life— the  reeOrd  of  this  administration  has 
been  an  unrelieved  series  of  bttrayRls  and 
hypocrisy. 

Prom  the  time  President  Carter  first  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  American  people, 
the  people  from  whom  he  pleaded  for  tnist. 
he  has  paid  lip  service  to  the  principle  of 
the  right  to  life,  and  to  his  purported  belief 
that  abortion  is  an  evil  that  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Yet  his  actions,  both  political  and  ad- 
ministrative, have  been  directed  at  support- 
ing abortion  and  suppressing  the  right  to 
life. 
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Instead  of  recommending  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  Human  Life  Amendment  which 
would  assure  every  human  being  the  right 
to  life  from  the  moment  of  fertilization,  he 
has  used  the  influence  of  his  office  to 
oppose  such  a  measure. 

As  head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  will- 
ingly rah  on  the  Party's  1976  platform 
plank  opposing  a  Human  Life  Amendment 
and  has  not  attempted  to  remove  this  ab- 
horent  plank. 

He  has  appointed  to  key  positions  in  his 
administration  people  who  are  notorious  for 
their  pro-abortion  bias. 

He  has  nolated  the  rights  of  conscience  of 
taxpayers  through  his  failure  to  issue  ex- 
ecutive orders  that  would  have  freed  them 
of  the  odious  burden  of  participating  in 
abortions  by  paying  the  abortionists. 

He  has  violated  the  rights  of  conscience  of 
federal  civil  and  defense  employees  by  per- 
mitting their  charitable  contributions  to  be 
diverted  Into  the  coffers  of  abortionists. 

He  has  not  sent  White  House  lobbyists  to 
Join  with  prolife  action  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
promote  legislation  that  would  protect  the 
rights  of  conscience  of  taxpayers. 

He  has  let  his  own  active  support,  and 
that  of  his  family,  to  the  so-called  "repro- 
ductive freedom"  proposals  of  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  Commission. 

He  has  issued  executive  orders  to  continue 
expenditure  of  public  funds  on  programs 
that  foist  anti-life  viewpoints  upon  the 
public  and  upon  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tors. 

He  has  permitted  agencies  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  promote,  and  at  times  to  impose, 
educational  and  health  policies  that  are  de- 
structive of  family  life,  emotionally  damag- 
ing to  many  children,  and  a  positive  danger 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  young  people. 
Hejias  permitted  agencies  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  seduce  or  to  coerce  the  poor  into 
limiting  their  childbearing  with  the  false 
promise  that  his  abdication  of  their  procre- 
ative  rights  would  bring  them  material  re- 
wards. 

He  has  permitted  agencies  of  his  govern- 
ment to  adopt  officially  an  unscientific  and 
ideologically  motivated  definition  of  preg- 
nancy—a definition  which,  by  the  stroke  of 
a  pen,  wipes  a  whole  class  of  innocent 
human  beings  out  of  existence. 

He  has  permitted  agencies  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  provide  massive  financial  support 
to  special  interest  groups  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  erect  an  anti-life  mentality  into 
official  national  policy,  and  to  increase  the 
availability  in  a  public  funding  of  abortion. 
He  has  not  sent  his  Justice  Department  to 
enforce  existing  laws  against  unscrupulous 
abortion  profiteers  who  are  responsible  for 
maiming  and  killing  untold  numbers  of 
women;  and,  in  fact,  he  has  permitted  those 
profiteers  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  taxpayers. 

He  has  exported  an  alien  anti-life  mental 
ity  and  technology  to  Third  World  nations, 
imposing  this  vicious  form  of  cultural  impe- 
rialism as  a  precondition  to  legitimate  devel- 
opmental aid. 

He  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  become  a  signatory  in  good  faith 
to  international  rights  covenants  that  recog- 
nize and  protect  the  right  to  life  before 
birth. 

He  has  displayed  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
pro-life  citizens,  refusing  to  enter  into  dia- 
logue with  their  represenUtives.  and  treat- 
ing them  with  a  haughty  unconcern  when 
they  have  come  to  seek  his  aid. 

He  has  refused  to  meet  with  thousands  of 
pro-life  Americans  who  come  to  Washington 
each  January  22nd.  while  flying  great  dis- 
tances for  small  remote  gatherings  to  dis- 
play a  concern  for  grass  roots  Americans. 

And  while  the  President  through  the 
power  of  his  office  has  parlayed  political  op- 


[jortunism  into  a  fine  art.  using  pro-life 
rhetoric  to  mask  his  anti-life  actions,  mil- 
lions of  babies  have  been  killed,  and  adults 
agonize  over  this  senseless  bloodletting  in 
their  beloved  America.* 


MR.  BALLS  BRIGHT  IDEA 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Tues- 
day's Washington  Post,  our  distin- 
guished former  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  George  Ball,  presented  as  a  spe- 
cific suggestion  something  which 
brings  into  focus  an  idea  I  have  been 
pressing  on  our  Asian  friends  and 
allies  for  the  past  3  years— that  they 
must  assume  an  increasing  share  of 
the  cost  burden  In  our  common  de- 
fense. 

As  I  said  most  recently  in  Japan,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Tokyo  Press  Club,  and 
as  I  discussed  with  Prime  Minister 
Ohira.  his  Foreign  Minister.  Mr. 
Okita.  and  his  Defense  Minister.  Mr. 
Kubota.  I  feel  that  the  debate  over 
Japan's  overall  defense  expenditure  of 
0.9  percent  of  her  gross  national  prod- 
uct—GNP— misses  the  essential  point. 
That  point,  I  suggested,  is  that 
Japan  can  and  mtist  do  more  to  share 
in  the  common  defense  cost  burden  to 
the  United  States.  We  are  not  suggest- 
ing that  Japan  must  rearm  as  we  are 
fully  cognizant  of  Japan's  domestic  po- 
litical sensitivities.  But  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  Japan  can  contribute 
more  to  those  nations,  particularly  the 
United  States,  which  actually  provide 
the  defense  umbrella  under  which 
Japan's  economic  success  rests  so  com- 
fortably. 

I  am  frequently  asked  just  what, 
specifically.  I  have  in  mind  by  this 
suggestion.  Mr.  Ball,  with  his  usual 
originality  and  clarity  of  expression, 
has  provided  a  suggestion  which  I 
think  merits  serious  consideration.  It 
is  exactly  the  type  of  thing  I  have  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  the  following  article  I 
am  presenting  for  the  Record,  sug- 
gests that  it  might  he  appropriate  for 
Japan  to  construct  one  or  two  aircraft 
carriers,  and  lend-lease  them  to  the 
United  States  as  a  contribution  to 
sharing  the  overall  responsibility  and 
burden  of  Japan's  regional  defense. 

Mr.  Ball  uses  the  term  "lend-lease" 
for  its  specific  resonance  in  the  U.S 
experience,  because  this  concept  was 
so  successful  in  the  early  stages  of 
World  War  II.  The  common  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  defending  Britain 
dictated  that  we  do  something,  yet  be- 
cause of  domestic  political  factors, 
somethhig  short  of  active  involvement 
in  hostilities  at  that  time. 

Today,  we  do  not  face  the  threat  of 
imminent  hostilities.  Hopefully,  we 
never  will  in  North  Asia  again.  But 
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surely  a  key  component  of  maintain- 
ing the  peace  will  be  a  credible  U.S. 
military  deterrent  in  the  region.  At 
tne  present  time,  when  one  of  our  Pa- 
cific Fleet  carriers  would  seem  to  be 
permanently  on  detached  service  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  when  our 
Asian  friends  and  allies— and  particu- 
larly the  Japanese— are  exhibiting 
some  concern  over  the  real  meaning  of 
the  so-called  swing  strategy,  what 
better  way  to  alleviate  the  specific 
need  for  a  permanent  U.S.  carrier 
force  off  Japan  and  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula than  a  Japanese  lend-lease  to  the 
United  SUtes? 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  this 
idea  has  real  merit,  and  should  be  seri- 
ously discussed.  The  United  States,  in 
this  era  of  rising  inflation,  rising 
energy  costs,  and  increasingly  limited 
resources  of  all  types,  can  and  must 
persuade  our  friends  and  allies  to  help 
assiune  their  fair  share  of  the  common 
defense  burden. 

The  article  follows: 

Rert-A-Cariubk 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

Alarmed  by  the  Soviet  move  into  Afghani- 
•tan,  we  are  now  frantically  rushing  to  fill 
the  power  vacuum  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
tha'  we  failed  to  fill  when  the  British  with- 
drew in  1971.  At  that  time  we  recklessly 
turned  over  the  defense  of  the  area  to  the 
Bhah  with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
stay  out.  That  decision  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the  "Nixon  Doctrine."  which  events 
have  now  shown  to  be  a  dangerous  fatuity: 
;or.  if  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
drama  of  the  year  Just  past.  It  is  that  we 
cannot  secure  the  protection  of  a  strategic 
region  by  entrusting  ite  defense  to  a  local 
ruler  whom  we  then  overload  with  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  We  do  not  strengthen  that 
ruler's  military  clout  by  indulging  his  pas- 
sion for  elegant  hardware;  we  are  more 
likely  to  Inflate  his  imperial  pretensions  and 
hasten  the  demise  of  his  regime. 

Thus  the  clear  lesson  of  our  searing  expe- 
rience in  Iran  is  that  we  ourselves  miist  pro- 
vide the  defense  of  those  strategic  outposts 
that  are  unquestionably  vital  to  our  Inter- 
ests. To  do  that,  we  must  build  up  our 
combat  and  logistic  resources. 

Our  present  stringency  is  dramatically  Il- 
lustrated in  the  Westem  Pacific.  The  Sev- 
enth Fleet's  two  carriers  have  been  rede- 
ployed to  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  there  has  been  no  carri- 
er patrolling  the  waters  around  Japan  and 
Korea— even  at  a  time  when  the  current  po- 
litical uncertainty  In  Seoul  might  Inspire 
the  North  Korean  leader,  Kim  II  Sung,  to 
another  invasion. 

We  are  caught  in  an  awkward  strategic 
conjunction.  If  the  SovieU  continue  their 
aggressive  adventures,  we  must  have  a  capa- 
bility for  quick  response  that  requires  some 
pre-posltioning  of  force  In  critical  areas. 
Since  small  countries  are  now  wary  of  grant- 
ing forward  bases,  the  emphasis  is  on  float- 
ing air  fields  in  the  form  of  carriers.  But 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  for  the  past 
decade  been  expanding  its  naval  reach,  the 
United  States  has  dangerously  curtailed  the 
number  of  ships  and  personnel  at  its  com- 
mand. 

Since  we  now  know  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  local  powers  for  effective  regional  de- 
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fense.  we  should  try  to  share  more  of  the 
burden  with  our  industrialized  allies— and 
particularly  with  Japan,  where  the  disparity 
in  relative  defense  efforts  is  t>ecoming  In- 
creasingly exasperating  as  Japanese  indus- 
tries steadily  enlarge  their  share  of  the 
American  market.  Someone  should  tell 
Japan  that  its  present  happy  situation 
cannot  continue— that,  increasingly,  public 
awareness  of  our  mounting  defense  burden 
will  inflame  the  already  formidable  agita- 
tion for  protection  against  Japanese  prod- 
ucts. 

Today  the  United  States  spends  6  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  defense; 
Japan  si>ends  only  1.1  percent.  Sensitive  to 
the  tender  memories  of  other  Asian  nations, 
our  government  has  never  encouraged 
Japan  to  build  a  large  defense  establish- 
ment. But  even  without  expanding  Its  own 
armed  forces,  Japan  could  contribute  more 
to  the  common  defense. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  .Japanese  con- 
struct two  large  carriers.  They  now  have 
excess  merchantship  building  capacity, 
which  presumably  could  be  expanded  and 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  carriers,  and 
they  would  benefit  by  obtaining  our  carrier 
technology.  Japan  would,  on  completing  the 
carriers,  turn  them  over  to  the  United 
States  under  a  lend-lease  agreement  of  the 
kind  used  effectively  during  World  War  II. 
when  we  and  our  allies  pooled  our  efforts  to 
resist  a  common  enemy:  Britain  contributed 
its  soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  the  Nazis: 
the  United  States  provided  the  supplies  and 
equipment  used  in  the  common  struggle. 
Once  victory  was  achieved,  the  lend-lease 
equipment  still  extant  was  either  returned 
to  America  or  acquired  oy  Britain  through 
financial  settlement. 

Thouph  the  exact  terms  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  Japan  would  have  to  be  negotiat- 
ed, its  broad  lines  are  easy  to  envisage.  By 
providing  two  carriers.  Japan  could  be  as- 
sured that  one  would  be  constantly  on  sta- 
tion for  the  defense  of  Japan.  Korea  and 
the  neighboring  Pacific  area:  only  with  Jap- 
anese appro\'al  would  it  be  deployed  else- 
where—perhaps to  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
guard  the  tanker  lanes  that  are  Japan's  life- 
line 

Though  both  carriers  would  remain  under 
United  States  command  and  control,  they 
would  be  returned  to  Japan  whenever  the 
Japanese  declared  the  intention  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  common  defense 
of  the  area  or  Iwth  parties  agreed  that  the 
carriers  were  no  longer  needed. 

I  mention  carriers  only  to  show  how  the 
lend-lease  concept  could  be  utilized  to 
narrow  the  disparity  In  the  defen.se  burden 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
total  cost  of  two  carriers— roughly  $4  bil- 
lion—would, when  spread  over  three  years. 
Increase  the  defense  share  of  Japan's  GNP 
by  merely  0.3  percent.  Though  that,  of 
course,  would  only  modestly  reduce  the  dis- 
parity with  America,  there  could  obvioiisly 
be  other  applications— including,  for  exam 
pie,  support  ships  for  the  carriers— once  the 
principle  of  pooling  resources  was  estab 
lished. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  use  the  present 
moment  of  shared  anxiety  to  inject  that 
principle  into  our  relations  with  Japan— and 
we  should  do  It  promptly.  If  the  Japanese 
continue  to  enjoy  their  current  unfair  ad- 
vantage. Americans  will  grow  increasingly 
resentful  as  our  own  defense  burden  In- 
creases and  our  economy  slows  down.  That 
will  not  be  good  for  either  country. 

It  is  time  for  the  Japanese  government  to 
awake  and  respond;  It  has  had  a  free  ride 
too  long.9 
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LEGISLATION    TO    GRANT    CITI 
ZENSHIP  TO  MRS.  MANGAHAS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


OF  ALASKA 
IR  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  correct  an  injustice  caused 
by  errors  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  citizenship  of  the  vile  of  a  U.S. 
seniceman. 

Mrs.  Mangahas,  a  Philippine  citizen, 
would  like  to  become  a  UJS,  citizen  as 
soon  as  possible.  She  is  married  to  a 
U.S.  serviceman  but  has  beeA  in- 
formed by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  that  she  is  not  eligi- 
ble until  December  1.  1980.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  certain  errors  made  by 
the  U.S.  Government  she  would  al- 
ready have  been  eligible. 

Mrs.  Mangahas'  husband.  Armando 
E.  Mangahas.  enlisted  for  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  the  Phil- 
ippines while  he  was  a  Philippine  citi- 
zen, and  reenlisted  in  1973  on  board 
the  USCX3C  Northvoind  (WAGB-282) 
at  the  South  Pole.  Had  he  reenlisted 
within  the  U.S.  territory  he  would 
have  qualified  for  immediate  citizen- 
ship under  special  provisions  of  immi- 
gration law  (8  U.S.C.  1440(b)(2)).  Since 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  failed  to  advise 
Mr.  Mangahas  of  his  rights  under 
these  provisions— such  advice  now  is 
required  by  Coast  Guard  regulations. 

The  Coast  Guard  corrected  his  rec- 
ords to  indicate  his  reenlistment 
within  U.S.  territory.  However,  he  was 
denied  citizenship  from  1973  until 
March  1977  while  the  Coast  Guard 
was  processing  this  correction  or  rec- 
ords. 

Had  Mr.  Mangahas  been  granted 
citizenship  In  1973  as  he  originally  ap- 
plied, then  Mrs.  Mangahas  could  have 
applied  for  permanent  resident  status 
upon  her  arrival  in  the  United  States 
in  1974,  and  would  further  have  been 
eligible  for  citizenship  in  1977. 

As  it  was  Mrs.  Mangahas  was  not 
granted,  permanent  resident  status 
until  1977  the  time  of  her  husbands 
naturalization.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization has  denied  her  request  for 
appropriate  reUef.  My  bill  simply 
exempts  her  from  the  requirements 
that  she  should  not  have  to  meet. 
I  ask  your  support  of  my  bill.# 


REPORT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiHois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tional warm  attitudes  toward  Ameri- 
cans by  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  may 
be  cooling,  and  the  vast  reservoir  of 
friendship  drying  up.  That  is  the  find- 
ing of  a  distinguished  team  of  experts 
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on  the  Middle  East  that  has  Just  re- 
turned. Their  report  is  sobering  and 
should  be  read  by  everyone  concerned 
over  the  future  of  our  country  and  its 
pervasive  security  interests  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Unless  the  United 
SUtes  acts  quickly  to  satisfy  legiti- 
mate Arab  complaints  again.<;t  the 
West,  our  position  may  be  permanent- 
ly compromised.  Central  to  the  whole 
issue  is  recogniUon  of  the  Palestinian 
problem,  which  so  far  the  United 
States  has  been  unwilling  to  help 
solve. 

UntU  the  United  States  deals  forth- 
rightly  with  the  Palestinians  in  the 
Middle  East,  little  progress  will  be 
made  in  protecting  all  of  our  other 
vital  interests.  That  is  the  message  of 
this  report,  which  I  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read: 

The  Situation  in  the  Gult 
(Report  on  Arab  percepUons  In  Kuwait 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Oman.  Qatar 
Bahrain,  and  Jordan. ) 

Prom  January  9th  through  the  25th.  1980 
a  delegation  from  Georgetown  University* 
School  of  Foreign  Service  visited  the  Gulf 
stales  to  discuss  ongoing  educational  associ- 
ations with  Georgetown's  Center  for  Con- 
temporary Arab  Studies.  The  delegation  of 
four  have  such  varied  baclcgrounds  and  ir> 
teresu.  and  so  many  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances at  all  levels  in  the  Gulf,  that  it  was 
possible  to  sample  opinion  across  a  broad 
social  spectrum,  to  a  degree  not  always  pos- 
sible through  official  visiu  or  normal  Am- 
bassadorial reporting.  Discussions  were  held 
with:  heads  of  state:  ministers;  presidents  of 
the   educational   institutions   in   the   area: 
heads  of  major  private  sector  activities  (air- 
lines, steel  mills,  petrochemical  plants,  etc.): 
members  of  the  PLC;  a  former  Iranian  com- 
munist: and  many  other  individuals  at  all 
levels  of  the  official   and  private  sectors. 
Countries  visited  were  Jordan.  Kuwait.  The 
United  Arab  Emirates.   Om«n.  Qatar  and 
Bahrain.   The   Georgetown   group   was   im- 
pressed by  the  intensity  and  near  unanimity 
of  views  expressed  separately  at  all  levels  of 
these  societies,  and  considers  it  important 
that    these    views    be    transmitted    to    the 
media  and  to  appropriate  decision  centers  of 
United  States  agencies:  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  State,   the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  if  possible,  the  White  House. 
The  group  speaks  only  for  its  four  members 
and  does  not  represent  the  University  or  lu 
Center  for  Contemporary  Arab  Studies.  It 
has  no  interest  in  involving  itself  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process,  but  it  does  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  available  to  those  who 
will  listen  the  views  of  those  who  live  in  the 
area:  for  in  the  opinion  of  the  group,  such 
views  are  not  adequately  reflected  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  evohing  major  decisions 
regarding  the  area. 

The  documenu  which  make  up  this  report 
are: 

Tab  A:  A  list  of  the  individuals  making  the 
trip:  their  backgrounds  and  current  activi- 
ties. 

Tab  B:  A  list  of  the  individuals  seen 
during  the  visit;  arranged  by  country  (omit- 
ted to  save  space). 

Tab  C:  A  short  summary  of  the  opinions 
of  the  travellers  as  a  result  of  the  trip,  with 
appropriate  recommendations. 

Tab  D:  Sampling  of  the  news  as  it  ap 
peared  in  the  local  papers  during  the  visit 
(omitted  to  save  space). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  report  are  unanimous.  Given 
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the  variety  of  background  and  experience  of 
the  travellers,  such  unanimity  is  remack- 
able. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  are  not  In  accordance 
with  established  foreign  policy,  as  It  is  un- 
derstood by  the  group.  If  these  views  are  ig- 
nored the  group  l)elleves  that  it  would  be 
unfortunate,  for  In  them  somewhere  lies  an 
opportunity  to  begin  to  calm  down  the  rap- 
Idly  escalating  bid  for  power  and  control  in 
the  region. 

Pbtes  F.  Kkogh. 

Michael  C.  Hdvsoh. 

HlSRAM  Sharabi. 

Marmaduke  G.  Batne. 


Tab  a 

Dr.  Peter  F.  Krogh.  White  House  Fellow 
selected  in  197»  as  one  of  the  100  leading 
young  educators  in  the  United  SUtes.  and 
since  1970  Dean  of  Georgetown's  School  of 
Foreign  Service. 

Dr.  Michael  C.  Hudson.  Political  Scientist. 
Author:  Education  through  Ph.D.  Yale  and 
Princeton— Latest  Book-^ro6  Politics:  the 
Search  for  Legitimacy:  Currently.  Professor 
of  International  Relations  and  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Contemporary  Arab  Studies, 
Georgetown  University's  School  of  Foreign 
Service. 

Dr.  Hisham  Sharabi.  Tenured  Professor  of 
History  at  Georgetown  University,  bom  in 
Jaffa.  Palestine- educated  through  Ph.D.  at 
University  of  Chicago— a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can-past President.  National  As.sociatlon  of 
Arab- Americans. 

Vice  Admiral  M.  O.  Bayne  (USN  ret.). 
Former  President  National  Defense  Univer- 
sity and  Commandant  National  War  Col- 
lege. Washington,  D.C.;  Commander  U.S. 
Middle  East  Force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean— Currently  consultant  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  and 
Chairman.  Executive  Committee,  Center  for 
Contemporary  Arab  Studies. 

TabC 


(Summary  of  opinions  formed  during  trip, 
and  resultant  recommendations.) 

Increasingly,  even  in  the  Gulf,  there  is  a. 
cohesive  Arab  position  on  the  crises  In  the 
region.  It  can  be  loosely  defined  as  a  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
separating  the  matter  of  Gulf  regional  secu- 
rity from  what  they  call  the  "real  problem" 
further  north;  achievement  of  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

In  the  past.  Arab  states  have  spoken  by 
their  own  admission  with  two  voices,  one 
public,  which  spoke  out  agianst  some  super- 
power influence  In  the  Gulf,  and  one  private 
which  suggested  to  the  West  that  they 
really  wanted  U.S.  presence  and  Influence, 
but  could  not  say  so  publicly  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  U.S.  position  on  .the  Pales- 
tine problem. 

Today  one  hears  at  all  levels  that  this 
dual  effort  to  be  understood  ha«.  resulted 
only  in  further  misunderstanding  by  the 
Americans  of  the  Arab  view.  The  Inner 
councils  of  VS.  policy  makers  act  as  if  they 
only  believe  the  private  voice  and  wrongly 
denigrate  the  Implication  of  the  public  one. 
Therefore  the  view  perslsU  in  the  United 
States  that  the  Gulf  Aratis  really  will  go 
along  with  U.S.-Israeli  policy  because  they 
see  in  U.S.  economic  ties  the  most  secure 
market  for  Middle  East  oU.  The  ambiva- 
lence must  end.  The  problem  is  Palestine, 
and  untU  and  unless  the  United  States  soon 
recognizes  It.  Arab  concensus  over  the 
matter  will  harden,  efforts  to  work  with  the 
SovleU  will  increase  (after  all.  the  SovleU 
support  the  PLO  In  Its  efforts),  and  the  sim- 
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mering  anger  at  the  lack  of  U.S.  support  for 
Palestine  will  take  Increasingly  anti- 
U.S.  forms.  The  anti-U.S.  forms  will  emerge 
as  closer  ties  with  the  Soviets,  and  Uttle 
likelihood  of  support  for  UJS.  security  inter- 
ests. Including  "ports  of  call",  and  military 
cooperation.  An  exception  to  this  may  be 
Oman  which  feels  strongly  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence on  her  doorstep,  and  fears  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  Dhofari  rebellion,  fueled  by 
Soviet  activities  and  weapons. 

The  wide  gap  between  United  States  and 
Gulf  Arab  perceptions  can  be  gleaned  from 
what  we  heard  as  the  gulf  Arab  perceptions 
of  American  views  and  Arab  views  on  major 
issues. 

GULF  SECtTRITY 

American  view:  The  greatest  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Gulf  states  is  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  expansionist  designs 
and  actions. 

Arab  view:  The  greater  threat  to  Arab  se- 
curity enamates  from  Israel. 
HtrMAN  rights 

American  view:  The  most  serious  subjuga- 
tion of  a  people  in  the  contemporary  period 
is  unfolding  in  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Arab  view:  The  most  serlmis  subjugation 
of  a  people  In  the  contemporary  period 
stems  from  the  Isreali  occupation  of  the 
West  Bank,  the  Gaza  strip,  the  Golan 
Heights  and  Arab  Jerusalem. 

INTERIf  ATIONAL  LAW 

American  view:  The  taking  of  50  American 
hostages  in  Teheran  constitutes  a  grave 
breach  of  International  law  and  civilized  be- 
havior that  should  produce  Immediate  and 
unanimous  international  outrage  and  disci- 
plinary action. 

Arab  view:  Israeli  military  rule  over 
1.200.000  Palestinian  Arabs  in  the  West 
Bank.  Gaza,  and  Jerusalem  is  a  far  more  se- 
rious breach  of  International  law  and  civi- 
lized behavior  than  the  taking  of  50  Ameri- 
can hostages. 

REGIONAL  COOPERATIOH 

American  view:  What  is  needed  now  is  for 
the  Arab  Gulf  SUtes  to  enter  Into  an  infor- 
mal security  alliance  supported  in  some 
manner  by  the  United  States  to  defend  the 
area  against  Soviet  penetration.  Such  an 
alliance  might  feature  American  basing 
rights  and  Joint  military  undertakings. 

Arab  view:  Even  an  informal  security  alli- 
ance with  the  United  SUtes  Is  politically  Im- 
possible so  long  as  the  United  SUtes  subsi- 
dizes Israeli  occupation  of  the  West  Bank, 
the  Gaza  Strip.  Arab  Jerusalem  and  the 
Oolan  HeighU. 

FREE  WORLD  ASSOCIATION 

American  view:  The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan provides  an  occasion  for  those 
whose  Identifications— political,  economic 
and  religious— run  strongly  toward  the  free 
world,  to  declare  their  alignment  and  frater- 
nity with  the  United  SUtes. 

Arab  view:  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan provides  an  occasion  for  the 
Americans  to  place  the  question  of  Palestine 
on  the  t)ack  burner  and  to  revert  to  military 
concerns  which  Ignore  the  urgent  human 
needs  of  the  Arab  world. 

MILITARY  RESULT.  IF  STATESMANSHIP  PAILS 

American  view:  If  push  comes  to  shove 
with  the  Soviets  In  the  Arab  Gulf,  we  will 
successfully  counter  the  Soviets  and  pre- 
serve, militarily  If  necessary,  the  integrity 
of  the  key  oil  producing  sUtes  in  the  region. 

Arab  view:  If  push  comes  to  shove,  the  So- 
viets and  Americans  will  avoid  war  by  en- 
gacing  in  a  Middle  East  "YalU"  and  divide 
the  area  Into  spheres  of  influence  adequate 
to  meet  the  oil  needs  of  the  respective  su- 
perpowers and  their  camps. 
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DNITKU  STATES-ISRAELI  POLICT 

American  view:  The  United  SUtes  prides 
Itself  In  supporting  Israel  as  an  island  of  de- 
mocracy and  sUbllity  in  a  sea  of  authoritar- 
ian and  radical  regimes. 

Arab  view:  The  United  SUtes  has  a  double 
standard  in  the  Middle  East— It  sees  what 
Its  domestic  politics  want  It  to  see.  While 
Israel  functions  formally  as  a  democracy,  it 
is  a  theocratic  sUte.  Moreover  it  functions 
as  a  military  government  on  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  denying  the  Palestinian  people 
their  denrocratic  right  to  self-determination. 

ISLAM 

American  view:  Islam,  symbolized  by  Kho- 
meini, Is  reemerging  to  force  Arab  dissocia- 
tion from  the  West  and  to  revive  the  histor- 
ic confronUtlon  between  Christianity  and 
Islam. 

Arab  view:  Khomeini,  although  a  religious 
leader  of  the  Shiite  branch  of  Islam,  does 
not  speak  for  the  Islamic  world  as  a  whole, 
which  Ts  primarily  of  the  Sunnlte  persua^ 
sion.  But  Khomeini's  movement  does  repre- 
sent an  authentic  revolutionary  uprising 
against  a  corrupt  regime  and  a  popular  reac- 
tion against  political  and  ctiltural  domina- 
tion by  the  West. 

MODERNIZATION  AGAINST  -rilAOmOII 

American  view:  The  Arab  Gulf  Is  in  the 
process  of  rapid  modernization  Impelled  by 
oil  wealth.  Such  problems  as  they  may  have 
are  primarily  technical  having  to  do  with  re- 
source allocation  and  absorption. 

Arab  view:  The  countries  of  the  region  are 
still  trying  to  find  their  way  and  feet.  Their 
politics  and  economic  institutions  are  still  in 
their  infancy  and  lack  the  authority  and  le- 
gitimacy that  comes  with  maturity. 

Recommendations 

The  wide  gap  between  these  views  leads  us 
to  suggest  that  consideration  l>e  given  to  the 
following  recommendations.  What  is  impor- 
tant about  these  recommendations  is  their 
spirit  rather  than  their  exact  form. 

The  United  States  must  find  a  way  to 
make  believable  its  concern  for  the  Palestin- 
ian people.  This  need  transcends  all  other 
approaches  to  the  area,  and  if  accomplished 
paves  the  way  for  closer  cooperation  on  all 
other  matters,  political,  millt<»ry,  social  and 
economic.  The  U.S.  must  also  immediately 
and  visibly  demonstrate  lU  cultural  respect 
for  and  human  interest  in  the  Arab  world. 

The  following  specific  suggestions  stem 
from  these  basic  requirements:' 

( 1 )  Appoint  a  senior  sUtesman  with  bona 
fides  in  the  Arab  world  (e.g.  former  Secre- 
tary cl  SUte  William  Rogers  or  former 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte  George  Ball)  as 
special  Presidential  envoy  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries to  undertake  a  process  that  directly  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestin- 
ian self-determination  In  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Gaza  Strip.  This  sUtesman,  whose 
efforts  «[ould  add  to  the  Camp  I>avld  proc- 
ess, might  begin  his  meetings  with  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  and  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Hussein  s  recent  trip  through  the  Arab 
Gulf. 

(2)  Make  a  policy  sUtement  that  the 
United  SUtes  realizes  that  Gulf  Security 
and  Palestine  are  linked,  and  will  be  treated 
as  one  matter. 

(3)  Deploy  small  delegations  from  the 
United  SUtes— drawn  from  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors— to  visit  each  Arab  sUte 
to  listen  and  to  conduct  indepth  discussions 
of  how  the  societies  of  the  two  countries  can 
be  linked  in  mutually  beneficial  ways.  Allo- 
cate public  and  private  resources  for  Imple- 
menUtion  of  the  results  of  these  discus- 
sions. 

(4)  Embrace  fully,  and  with  much  public- 
ity the  current  U.S.  efforts  In  the  country  to 
observe  the  1400th  Centennial  of  Islam  in 
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an  effort  to  place  before  the  country  the 
true  nature  of  the  culture  and  contribution 
of  the  Islamic  peoples:  not  only  the  Iranian 
version  of  radical  Islam. 

(5)  Seek  a  united  front  with  the  Europe- 
ans in  pursuing  the  solution  for  the  West 
Bank  and  Jerusalem. 

(6)  Indicate  to  the  Arab  world  that  as 
Americans  we  consider  demonstrations  of 
anti-Arab  sentiment  Just  as  distasteful  and 
threatening  to  our  values  as  demonstrations 
of  anti-Jewish  sentiment.* 


EASY  MONEY— AND  HARD 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elo- 
quent Tom  Bethell  has  another  great 
article  on  hard  money,  this  time  in  the 
February  1980  American  SpecUtor, 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

East  Money- and  Hard 
(By  Tom  BetheU) 
Nineteen  seventy-nine  was  the  Year  of 
Economics  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the 
dismal  science  quite  agreeably  matching  my 
pessimistic  nature.  All  of  the  sudden  I  am 
alert  to  the  difference  between  marginal 
and  average  effects  (too  complicated  to  ex- 
plain here,  but  important,  even  if  ignored 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office);  I 
laugh  out  loud  when  I  see  such  headlines  as 
'France  Raises  Taxes  To  Forestall  Reces- 
sion" (the  Joke  is  that  without  taxes  there 
would  be  no  recessions);  I  draw  Laffer 
Curves  on  paper  napkins,  patiently  point 
out  the  difference  between  tax  rates  and  tax 
revenues,  quote  Jude  Wanniski  (who  Is  a  tad 
optimistic  for  my  taste),  lecture  people  on 
the  difference— big  difference!- between  the 
cause  of  inflation  (too  much  money  printed) 
and  its  effect  (price  increases). 

In  short,  I  go  around  boring  people  to 
tears,  such  is  the  general  level  of  Indiffer- 
ence to  economic  theory.  Indeed,  this  vast 
public  unconcern  striltes  me  as  constituting 
a  threat  to  the  Republic.  With  theory  ne- 
glected, economic  practice  is  left  to  the  ma- 
nipulations of  left-wing  academics,  charla- 
tans, "professional  economists,  the  eager 
handmaidens  of  politicians.  Just  plain  igno- 
ramuses, and  people  like  Dr.  Alice  RIvlin. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  price  mecha- 
nism—the central  nervous  system  of  a 
market  economy.  I  doubt  that  it  is  under- 
stood by  one  person  in  a  thousand,  despite 
its  simplicity.  This  is  not  because  people  are 
stupid,  but  because  they  rarely  think  about 
something  that  is  Invisible,  hence  taken  for 
granted.  About  a  year  ago  a  friend  told  me 
about  a  group  of  Chinamen  visiting  CaptttH 
Hill.  They  were  eagerly  trying  to  learn  aU 
they  could  about  capitalism,  their  great  new 
discovery.  "How  do  you  set  prices?"  one 
asked.  Mouths  gaped  open  in  response. 
Ummmmm  .  .  .  how  do  you  set 
prices  .  .  .  mumble  mumble  mumble.  How 
many  people  reading  this  could  confidently 
answer  the  curious  Chinamen? 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  price  mechanism 
is  that  it  works  perfectly  weU  even  though 
those  using  It.  businessmen  and  their  cus- 
tomers, could  no  more  describe  how  It  func- 
tioned than  they  could  explain  the  folkways 
of  Outer  Mongolia.  (The  reason  for  this 
oddity  is  that  the  price  mechanism  contin- 
ually avails  itself  of  literally  tens  of  millions 
of  very  elaborate  calculating  machines 
which  work  about  16  hours  a  day.  Despite 
this   Industry,   these  calculating  machines 
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are  never  included  in  any  Inventory  of  eco- 
nomic resources  and  are.  in  a  sense.  Invisi- 
ble. They  are  called  brains.)  Thus,  when  the 
price  mechanism  is  under  attack,  as  it  is 
today— with  worse  no  doubt  to  come  in  the 
form  of  price  controls— there  are  very  few 
people  around  capable  of  mounting  the  ap- 
propriate defense.  Again,  how  many  people 
understand  the  consequences  of  price  con- 
trols? 

I  am  convinced,  after  much  surreptitious 
obser\°ation  of  the  species,  that  most  people 
in  the  news  media  don't.  A  few  years  ago, 
while  President  Nixon's  price  controls  were 
still  in  effect,  Newsweek  published  a  cover 
story  entitled  "Running  Out  of  Every- 
thing?" with  a  picture  of  an  inverted  cornu- 
copia on  the  cover.  A  couple  of  weeks  later, 
Milton  Friedman  wrote  a  column  pointing 
out  that  the  editors  had  failed  to  realize 
that  price  controls  create  shortages. 

More  people  do  realize  this  today.  Even  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  people  are  l)eginning  to 
realize  it.  Rent  controls  were  imposed  here 
in  1975  and  not  one  new  apartment  building 
has  been  constructed  in  the  city  since  then. 
After  a  large  enough  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  moved  the  mile  or  so  necessary 
to  escape  rent  controls  (across  the  Potomac 
River),  the  politicians  themselves  may  come 
to  appreciate  the  effects  of  their  actions. 

Price  controls  create  a  wide  range  of  de- 
structive effects,  which  have  been  lucidly 
explained  by  George  Reisman  in  an  excel- 
lent volume  entitled  The  GoverriTnent 
Against  the  Economy  (Caroline  House).  It 
says  something  about  the  current  power  of 
fashionable  ideas  that  Reisman  apparently 
had  great  difficulty  getting  this  well-written 
and  thoughtful  defense  of  market  principles 
published  at  all. 

As  Reisman  observes,  price  controls.  In  ad- 
dition to  creating  shortages,  'paralyze  ra- 
tional action."  The  signals  of  price  are  not 
allowed  to  travel  through  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  of  the  economy.  That,  at 
twttom,  is  the  cause  of  the  energy  crisis:  a 
refusal  to  allow  the  oil  companies  to  bring 
us  the  bad  news  of  higher  prices.  (The  cur- 
rent attempt  to  punish  the  oil  companies 
for  bearing  these  price-tidings  by  imposing  a 
"windfall  profite  tax"  is  comparable  to  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  messengers  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  bringing  bad  news  to  the 
royal  presence.)  Reisman  analyzes  the  ef- 
fects of  price  controls  in  the  field  of  energy 
as  follows: 

"They  bring  together  at  an  auction  for 
the  use  of  oil  a  trucker  needing  fuel  to  deliv- 
er food  supplies  and  a  housewife  needing 
gasoline  to  take  an  extra  shopping  trip  to 
the  supermarket,  and  they  prohibit  the 
trucker  from  outbidding  the  house- 
wife. .  .  .  Price  controls  make  It  iUegtU  to 
act  rationally. " 

In  effect,  price  controls  disconnect  those 
millions  of  calculating  machines  called 
brains,  and  at  the  same  time  transfer  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  power  to  a  tiny  number 
of  people  working  in  the  central  planning 
bureau  that  is  almost  certain  to  appear,  in 
time,  as  a  logical  consequence  of  such  con- 
trols. This  small  number  of  brains  working 
at  central  planning  can  never  function  with 
anything  like  the  efficiency  cf  the  millions 
distributed  throughout  a  market  economy. 
And  that  is  the  main  reason  why  market 
economies  are  so  much  more  prosperous 
than  the  command  economies  of  totalitar- 
ian states. 

The  problem  that  we  all  face  in  the 
coming  year,  and  possibly  for  the  next  five 
years,  is  that  the  people  in  Washington  with 
the  economic  reins  in  their  hands  would 
most  certainly  not  understand  the  foregoing 
reflections  about  markets,  price  controls, 
and  t)lanning.  You  may  think  that  I  am  en- 
gaging in  a  little  hyperbole  here,  and  really 
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mean  to  say  that  our  economic  leaders 
would  not  agree  with  what  I  have  said.  But  I 
have  gradually  and  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  situation  is  worse  than 
that.  Jimmy  Carter,  for  example,  simply 
wotild  not  understand  the  preceding  quota- 
tion from  Reisman,  no  matter  how  long  and 
con.<srlentiously  he  puzzled  over  it.  Nor 
would  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  Ed  Muskie.  It's  not  that  they 
are  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the 
Soviet  model  (although  I  have  always 
thought  that  Carter's  comment,  made  on 
February  12.  1979,  that  "I  don't  have  any  in- 
clination to  condemn  the  Soviets  as  a  people 
or  even  as  a  government"  deserved  more  at- 
tention than  it  received).  Rather,  they 
really  don't  understand  the  effects  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  economy,  and 
believe  that  it  Is  sufficient  to  have  good  in- 
tentions (demonstrated  by  administering  oc- 
casional punishment  to  the  productive 
sector). 

All  this  is  quite  worrying,  of  oourse.  It  is 
possible— probable,  I  more  and  more  think- 
that  we  are  heading  for  some  not-quite-fore- 
seeable (but  nevertheless  widely  sensed) 
economic  disaster  in  1980.  If  this  disaster 
strikes— and  it  could  be  triggered  by  the  oc- 
currence of  a  Khomeini-like  takeover  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  for  example — all  economic  de- 
cisions made  in  Washington  would  tend  to 
make  things  worse. 

That's  why  I  advise  almost  everyone  these 
days  to  buy  gold.  It  probably  won't  be  too 
late  by  the  time  you  read  this.  I've  noticed 
creeping  into  the  newspapers  more  and 
more  references  to  "paper  money."  We've 
had  paper  money  for  quite  some  time,  but 
only  in  1979  have  people  begun  to  describe 
it  as  such.  This  could  well  be  an  ominous  de- 
velopment. Implying  as  it  does  the  precep- 
tion  of  a  new  form  of  money— hard  money. 
The  ultimate  emergence  of  hard  money  has 
of  course  long  been  predicted  by  gold  bugs 
and  others,  who  have  always  been  conde- 
.scendingly  dismissed  as  "nuts."  Now  they 
are  more  and  more  vindicated  with  every 
passing  day. 

The  reason  so  many  people  are  turning  to 
gold  Is  that  the  political  and  monetary  au- 
thorities have  shown  themselves  to  Y)e  total- 
ly irresponsible  in  their  custodianship  of  the 
paper  currency.  The  printing  presses  at  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  are  kept 
switched  on  for  too  long.  The  amazing  thing 
is  that  we  are  all  perfectly  well  aware  that 
throughout  history  many  governments  have 
had  a  tendency  to  treat  their  currencies  ir- 
responsibly: that  Diocletian  clipped  the 
coins;  that  Robespierre  inflated  the  asslg- 
nat;  and  so  on.  But  the  current  liberal  con- 
sensus in  the  U.S.  clings  pitifully  to  the 
brief  that  this  government  is  different:  that 
this  time,  the  cause  of  inflation  lies  not  with 
government  officials,  but  with  greedy  busi- 
nessmen or  greedy  labor  unions  or  "market 
imperfections,"  as  chief  inflation  fighter 
Alfred  Kahn  suggested  before  he  was 
awarded  the  job  at  which  he  has  failed  so 
dismally. 

The  media  in  the  1970s  has  prided  itself 
on  its  adversary  stance  toward  government. 
But  how  mar>y  times  have  you  seen  it  so 
much  as  suggested  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
York  Times,  or  on  the  network  news,  that 
the  government  has  any  responsibility  at  all 
for  the  inflation  of  the  currency?  Hardly 
ever.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  recently  WTOte 
an  article  for  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
explaining  the  role  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  plays  in  adding  to  the  money  supply, 
and  my  impression  was  that  this  might  very 
well  have  been  the  first  time  that  a  whisper 
of  such  monetarist  heresy  had  been  allowed 
in  the  paper  in  the  1970s.  The  Washington 
Post  has  been  Just  as  bad,  recently  running 
a  series  of  huge  and  utterly  absurd  articles 
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about  the  effects  of  inflation— higher 
prices— without  so  much  as  a  minute's  con- 
sideration given  to  the  cause. 

The  reason  economic  reporters  won't  men- 
tion the  true  cause  of  inflation— govern- 
ment—is  that  they  depend  on  high  govern- 
ment officials  for  nearly  all  their  stories. 
They  simply  parrot  what  such  officials 
say— do  not  have  the  nerve  to  challenge  It. 
Well,  do  you  think  government  officials  are 
going  to  say  that  they  cause  inflation?  Not 
bloody  likely. 

In  short,  the  outlook  la  bleak.  Oo  out  and 
buy  gold  before  it's  too  late.  In  fact,  I  think 
111  take  my  own  advice  and  do  Just  that.* 


OIL  SHORTAGE— A  MYTH 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Wednetday.  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, M.  Stanton  Evana,  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  thinkers  writing  today,  has 
penned  a  much-needed  explanation  of 
our  oil  supply  situation. 

As  Mr.  Evans  clearly  shows,  the 
notion  that  we  are  running  out  of  oil  is 
simply  a  myth.  What  we  are  running 
out  of  is  patience  with  Government 
meddling  which  has  created  the  short- 
ages in  the  first  place. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  stiU  doubt 
the  truth  of  this.  I  invite  them  to 
study  Mr.  Ehrans'  article,  from  the  Jan- 
uary 19,  1980.  issue  of  Himian  Events 
newspaper 

[From  Human  Events,  Jan.  16, 1980] 

Wm  Amkrica  Has  Plemtt  of  On. 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

For  several  years  now,  the  idea  has  been 
pounded  into  our  heads  that  the  United 
States  and  the  world  in  general  are  running 
out  of  oil. 

This  alleged  fact  of  life  has  been  used  to 
explain  the  recent  seige  of  shortages  at  the 
gas  pump,  and  to  Justify  a  no-growth,  con- 
servationist ethic  as  an  appropriate  reply 
from  government.  Confronted  by  natural 
depletion,  we  allegedly  have  no  choice 
except  to  learn  to  do  with  less,  and  to  devel- 
op alternative  energy  resources. 

There  has  never  been  much  evidence  to 
support  this  thesis,  but  since  it  fits  the  regu- 
latory mind-set  of  the  era,  it  has  generally 
prevailed  in  political  and  press  discussion. 
Efforts  here  to  deflate  such  notions  ( "There 
Is  No  Energy  Shortage,"  May  28,  1977.  "The 
United  States  Has  Plenty  of  Energy,"  Sept. 
22,  1979).  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  mi- 
nority report.  Now,  however,  the  fact  that 
we  have  plenty  of  gas  and  oil  available  to 
us— if  we  will  simply  go  out  and  get  it— is  be- 
ginning to  make  a  bit  of  headway. 

Witness  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  by  petroleum  geologist  Michael 
Halbouty.  He  observes  that,  though  the 
United  States  has  been  heavily  explored  for 
oil  compared  to  other  countrlea.  much  more 
exploratory  drilling  can  and-ahould  be  done 
within  our  borders.  He  notes  that  the  oil  po- 
tential of  the  western  United  States  has  not 
been  adequately  explored  at  all,  while  the 
Appalachian  region  in  the  East  has  high, 
untapped  potentlaL 

Equally  important.  Halbouty  comments 
that  there  is  considerable  oil  out  there 
awaiting  ua  which  has  already  been  found- 
some  300  billion  barrels  of  the  450  billion  so 
far  discovered.  This  Is  the  harder-to-get  oil 
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which  must  be  retrieved  with  secondary  and 
tertiary  methods,  and  perhaps  30  per  cent 
of  it  (or  about  as  much  as  the  U.S.  has  so 
far  produced  in  all  Its  history)  can  be  recov- 
ered on  this  basis. 

Because  of  teolodcal  warping.  oQ  has 
often  been  found  in  unpredictable  places- 
such  as  the  slz-billlon-barrel  bonanza  in 
East  Texas.  Other  such  discoveries  are  pos- 
sible, but  will  happen  only  if  wildcatters 
have  incentive  to  make  them  happen.  "I  be- 
lieve the  oil  is  out  there,"  Halbouty  says, 
.  .  waitinc  for  the  daring  and  the  re- 
sourceful who  can  hunt  it.  unencumbered 
by  restrictive  government  regulations  ad- 
ministered by  pessimists." 

In  comparison  to  the  United  States,  of 
course,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  hardly 
been  explored  at  all.  Halbouty  notes  that  73 
per  cent  of  3.4  million  oil  wells  drilled  in  the 
world  through  1978  are  In  the  United 
States,  even  though  we  have  less  than  11 
per  cent  of  the  world's  prospective  petro- 
leum basins. 

Similar  points  were  made  a  few  weeks 
back  by  Jude  Wannlski,  author  of  The  Way 
the  World  Works,  in  an  article  for  Harper's. 
Wannlski  observes  that  of  645,500  explora- 
tory oil  wells  drilled  on  earth  by  1975, 
482,000— roughly  75  per  cent— were  drilled 
in  the  continental  United  Suteg.  More  than 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  have  been  drilled  in 
the  industrial  countries  of  the  world  includ- 
ing the  U.S..  whUe  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin 
America  have  been  relatively  untouched. 

Wannlski  illustrates  the  point  by  noting 
that  all  the  oU  so  far  produced  on  earth 
would  fill  a  lake  the  size  of  Chicago— an 
area  of  about  327  square  miles— "to  a  depth 
of  only  300  feet  The  estimated  petroleum 
worldwide,  that  could  be  recovered  at  cur- 
rent prices  and  technology,  would  fill  :he 
lake  to  a  depth  of  2.300  feet." 

If  all  this  l>e  so.  where  does  the  petroleum 
shortage  come  from?  The  answer,  both  writ- 
ers make  clear,  is— government  policy.  The 
reason  many  countries  of  the  world  have 
had  so  little  oU  prospecting  Is  that  they 
have  economic  institutions  hostUe  to  Invest- 
ment and  exploration:  Government  owner- 
ship or  tight  control  of  land,  lack  of  proper- 
ty rights  in  minerals,  confiscation  of  busi- 
ness holdings,  punitive  treatment  of  busi- 
ness profits,  etc. 

Because  oil  prospecting  Is  a  high-risk  ven- 
ture anyway,  nations  with  such  economic 
conditions  are  not  good  candidates  for  ex- 
pensive exploration.  The  United  States  and 
other  societies  that  have  historically  offered 
greater  access  to  mineral  resources  and 
creater  rewards  for  rlsk-tiJdng  have  attract- 
ed most  of  the  economic  action  in  this  area. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has 
taken  to  emulating  other  nations  in  this 
matter,  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
Wannlski.  for  example,  deplores  the  tenden- 
cy to  close  off  more  and  more  U.S.  lands 
from  mineral  exploration:  Before  the  Carter 
presidency,  500  million  acres— three  times 
the  size  of  Texas— were  unavailable  for  such 
prospecting.  Mr.  Carter  has  added  another 
185  million  to  the  totaL 

This  problem  is  especially  acute  in  the 
Western  states,  such  as  Nevada  and  Alaska, 
because  the  federal  government  owns  the 
vast  majority  of  the  land.  Wannlski  notes 
that  "the  North  Slope  fleld  in  Alaska,  the 
largest  field  discovered  in  the  United  States 
(the  East  Texas  fleld  being  the  second), 
odvera  an  area  of  only  400  square  miles  In  a 
state  of  566,000  square  miles." 

On  top  of  all  this,  our  government  has  in- 
hibited petroleum  exploration  and  produc- 
Uon  with  a  straitjacket  of  price  controls, 
and  is  now  moving  to  replace  these  with  a 
"windfall  proflts  tax"  that  would  have 
much  the  same  effect.  These  are  solid  bar- 
rlen  to  hlghrisk  wildcat  drilling,  and  also 
rtand  in  the  way  of  developing  new.  hlgher- 
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cost  techniques  for  recovering  some  of  that 
300  billion  barrels  already  discovered  and 
waiting  in  the  ground. 

There  is.  in  other  words,  no  natural  short- 
age of  petroleum  in  the  United  State*,  and 
even  leas  Is  there  a  shortage  throughout  the 
world.  What  there  is  Instead  is  an  entirely 
artificial  shortage  created  by  the  practices 
of  government.* 


INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEBCS 
CONPRONTINO  THIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP  KBMTUCKT 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  REPHESKRTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  repeatedly  in  recent  weeks  that 
the  international  problems  <x>nfront> 
Ing  this  country  are  as  great  as  any  we 
have  faced  since  World  War  II. 

In  a  recent  address  in  New  York, 
former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  of- 
fered his  analysis  of  the  present  situa- 
tion and  his  opinion  as  to  actions  over 
the  past  3  years  which  helped  foster 
those  problems. 

In  that  speech  Gerald  Ford  put  the 
present  administration  on  notice  th4t 
he  would  not  stand  silent  while  inaccu- 
rate or  misleading  statements  are 
made  by  the  Carter  administration  of- 
ficials. 

I  believe  the  comments  of  our 
former  President  deserve  widespread 
circulation  in  their  original  form,  and 
I  offer  for  the  Record  these  excerpts 
from  his  speech  before  the  Monroe 
County  Republican  luncheon  in  Roch- 
ester on  January  23: 
Excerpts  Fhom  Spxbch  bt  Okrald  R.  Ford 
Now  let  me  turn  to  foreign  policy  and  re- 
lated programs.  From  the  outset  of  my  po- 
litical career  in  1949  as  a  freshman  member 
of  Congress.  I  believed  in  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  As  a  Republican.  I  consistently 
supported  Democratic  Presidents'  Truman 
and  Johnson  as  they  sought  to  Implement 
foreign  policy  decisions  In  our  national  in- 
terest. Since  leaving  the  White  House  three 
years  ago.  President  Carter  has  asked  for 
my  direct  assistance  on  a  number  of  foreign 
policy  issues. 

I  responded  affirmatively  on  the  Paiuuna 
Canal  Treaty,  the  sale  of  military  aircraft  to 
Israel.  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the  lifting 
of  the  Arms  sale  embargo  to  Turkey  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  From  the  first  day  the  American 
hostages  were  seized  in  Iran  I  have  urged 
national  unity  and  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  resolve  the  crisis.  So  far  I 
have  refrained  from  any  criticism  as  the 
Carter  Administration  seeks  a  solution  to 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The 
crisis  is  too  grave,  the  threat  to  peace  Is  too 
reaL 

However,  the  President  and  his  advisors 
must  recognize  that  cooperation  Is  a  two- 
way  street.  I  have  and  will  continue  to  give 
bi-partisan  support  when  our  national  secu- 
rity Is  chaUenged.  Having  been  there.  I 
know  how  important  it  Is  for  a  President  to 
have  bi-partisan  support  when  Oval  Office 
decisions  are  made  affecting  our  nation's 
future.  I  will  not.  however,  tolerate  inaccu- 
rate or  misleading  partisan  statements  by 
the  Carter  Administration.  In  recent  weeks 
the  White  Rouse  has  been  guUty  of  these 
untrue  partisan  attacks.  The  Carter  Admin- 
istration cant  have  it  both  ways— one  day 
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asUnt  tor  Republican  help  and  the  next 
day  blaming  us  for  tbeto-  veaknesMs  la  de- 
fense and  Indedsioo  in  foreign  policy. 

WhUe  the  Carter  Admtnlstratkin  foreign 
policy  slides  from  crisis  to  crlsts,  the  White 
House  tries  to  rewrite  history  by  tthuning 
previous  Republican  Administrations  (or 
currmt  Carter  weaknesses  and  faOurea.  In 
an  attempt  to  hide  deliberately  from  re- 
sponsibility for  their  foreign  and  military 
policy  failures,  the  White  House,  through 
NaUonal  Security  Advisor  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinskl  is  deaily  falsifying  the  record  for  par- 
tisan poUtical  purposes.  Such  Carter  Admin- 
istration propaganda,  to  cover  up  the  cur- 
rent mess,  comes  with  Ulgrace  at  the  very 
time  the  President  is  calling  for  wM^fnal 
unity  and  bi-partisan  support  hi  foreign 
policy. 

Let  me  cite  the  facts.  On  January  15. 1980. 
Mr.  Brzezlnskl.  the  Assistant  to  President 
Carter  for  National  Security  Af fain,  said  in 
an  interview  published  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal.  "After  eight  years  of  sustained  Re- 
publican neglect  for  the  requirements  of  de- 
fense, the  President  reversed  the  trend  and 
in  three  sticcesslve  yean  Increased  defense 
spending." 

The  truth  Is— the  Ford  Administration  in 
fiscal  years  1976.  1977.  and  1978  in  budget 
authority  and  in  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978 
in  outlays  (expenditures)  reversed  the 
downward  trend  in  defense  spending,  de- 
spite annual  reductions  by  a  Democratic 
majority  in  the  UJS.  Congress. 

The  record  shows  President  Carter  In  the 
1976  Presidential  <-»iinp«ign  promised  to 
reduce  defense  spending  by  $7  billion  dol- 
lars. Unfortunately,  he  lived  up  to  those 
naive  promises.  Within  the  first  few  months 
after  taking  office  in  January,  1977.  he  cut 
the  (or  my)  military  budget  by  approxi- 
mately $2  billion. 

The  Carter  Administratloji  reduced  my 
proposed  defense  budgets  for  1979  through 
1983  (a  six  year  period)  by  $57  billion,  an 
average  cut  of  $9.5  billion  per  year.  Carter 
slashed  our  strategic  program  $24  billion 
(26.9  percent),  general  purpose  forces  were 
cut  $25  billion  (7.3  percent)  and  research 
and  development  was  reduced  by  $10  billion 
(12.6  percent).  President  Carter  cut  my 
planned  Navy  budget  over  the  six  year 
period  by  almost  $26  billion  (41  percent  of 
the  total).  Ford  budget  approved  a  five  year 
Navy  shipbuilding  plan  of  157  new  ships  by 
1982.  an  average  of  31  per  year.  President 
Carter  in  his  first  two  years  in  office  slashed 
this  program  54  percent. 

The  Ford  Administration  approved  a  plan 
to  deploy  the  MX  Missile  by  fiscal  year 
1984.  Tragically,  the  Carter  Administration 
held  back  on  the  MX.  Consequently,  its  de- 
ployment date  will  be  delayed  at  least  four 
years  at  a  time  when  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles will  become  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  strategic  strength. 

President  Carter  in  1977  cancelled  the  B-1 
bomber  program,  of  244  modem  aircraft 
with  no  replacement  to  take  its  place.  The 
aging  B-52s,  now  25  years  old,  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  decade  of  the  80s. 

The  Trident  submarine  procurement 
under  Carter  was  cut  back  and  the  initial 
operational  deployment  was  delayed  by  two 
years. 

A  legendary  New  Tork  sUtesman— Al 
Smith— used  to  say— "Let's  look  at  the 
record."  In  this  case  the  facts  expose  the 
Carter  White  House  to  a  partisan  distortion 
of  history.  Mr.  Brzezlnski,  who  should  know 
better,  is  guilty  of  outright  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

During  his  1976  Presidential  debates,  can- 
didate Carter  repeated  his  campaign  pledge 
to  reduce  military  budgets  by  at  least  $7  bil- 
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lion.  I  challenged  him  during  the  debates  to 
Justify  his  commitment  to  irresponsible  cuts 
in  defense  spending  programs.  Now  with  the 
Soviet  Union  stronger  militarily  and  more 
aggressive  worldwide,  in  1980  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  and  hear  in  a  debate.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  alibies  for  his  cutbaclcs  in  U.S. 
military  programs  and  funding  during  his 
three  years  in  office. 

In  the  1976  Presidential  campaign  and 
during  his  first  2Vt  years  in  office,  Mr. 
Carter  naively  misread  Soviet  military  and 
diplomatic  intentions.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  Russians  have  beefed  up  their  Pa- 
cific fleet  and  now  use  the  Camranh  Bay 
Navy  base  In  Vietnam.  There  is  a  continuing 
build  up  of  Soviet  naval  strength  in  Cuba 
which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  a 
Russian  combat  brigade  on  Cuban  soil  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
now  moved  into  Afghanistan  with  the  obvi- 
ous target  the  vast  oil  reserves  in  the  Middle 
East.  Their  Warsaw  Pact  military  forces, 
augmented  by  the  S.S.  20  missile  and  Back- 
fire Bomber,  are  stronger  not  weaker. 

Yes.  the  United  States  faces  the  most  seri- 
ous confrontation  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  American  People  are  ready 
to  follow  strong  leadership  in  this  hour  of 
crisis.  My  advice  to  the  President  and  his 
staff— admit  your  mistakes  and  don't  falsely 
blame  others.  221  million  Americans- 
Democrats.  Republicans  and  Independents 
will  Join  together  to  save  this  blessed  land.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIMMY  LEA 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OP  MARYtAND 
IV  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  join  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
in  wishing  Jimmy  Lea  and  his  wife  a 
happy,  healthy,  and  prosperous  retire- 
ment. 

Since  my  first  day  in  Congress, 
Jimmy  has  been  an  able  mentor  to  me. 
He  is  extremely  knowledgeable  about 
House  procedure  and  has  kindly  ad- 
vised and  counseled  us.  We  will  miss 
him  sorely.* 


BLACKBOARD  JUNGLE 
REVISITED 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  20 
years  ago,  Hollywood  presented  us 
with  a  movie  that  gave  a  new  catch 
phrase  to  our  language:  the  "Black- 
board Jungle."  The  movie  told  of  the 
problems  faced  by  a  teacher  working 
in  a  tough  urban  high  school.  As  I 
recall,  the  supposed  bad  behavior  of 
the  film's  students  consisted  of 
making  tough  faces,  listening  to  rock 
and  roll,  and  wearing  black  leather 
Jackets. 

The  problems  depicted  in  the 
"Blackboard  Jungle"  are  minor  and 
perhaps  even  laughable  compared 
with  those  faced  by  teachers  in  today's 
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urban  schools.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reports  that  in  some  schools  fences 
are  needed  to  keep  out  intruders,  theft 
is  commonplace,  violence  occurs  as  a 
matter  of  course,  teachers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  stay  after  school  because  of 
threats  to  their  safety  and,  in  general, 
the  atmosphere  resembles  a  State 
prison  rather  than  a  school. 

This  real-life  blackboard  Jungle  hap- 
pens to  be  located  in  California.  But 
studies  show  that  the  disruptive  and 
even  violent  behavior  that  has  made 
the  California  schools  in  question  in- 
capable of  real  education  exist  across 
the  Nation.  In  one  such  school  half  of 
the  graduates  go  on  to  college— a  f^ct 
that  says  more  about  the  sad  state  of 
colleges  than  it  does  about  the  stu- 
dents' abilities.  And  what  is  the  Feder- 
al answer  to  all  this?  Spend  more 
money.  That's  not  an  answer.  That's 
an  evasion. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Blackboard  Jungle  in  Irmer- 
City  School.  Getting- an  Education  Is 
Often  a  Difficult  Job."  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  February  5.  1980: 
Blackboard  Jungle— In  Inner-City  School. 

Getting  an  Education  Is  Often  a  Dipfi- 

cult  Job 

(By  Laurel  Leff) 

Compton.  Calif.- In  my  first  day  as  a  sub- 
stitute teacher,  the  30  students  in  my  high-^ 
school  class  start  the  day  by  pledging  alle- 
giance to  a  nonexistent  flag. 

•'Where's  the  flag?"  I  ask  innocently  after- 
ward. "Aw."  one  student  answers,  "some- 
body stole  it." 

I  soon  learn  that  flags  aren't  the  only 
things  that  are  stolen  in  the  schools  of  the 
Compton  Unified  School  District  in  this  pre- 
dominantly black  area  Just  south  of  the 
Watts  District  of  Los  Angeles.  Theft,  van- 
dalism and  violence  are  such  routine  occur- 
rences here  that  it  sometimes  seems  that  no 
one  notices.  A  science  teacher  I  substituted 
for  was  taking  the  day  off  to  replace  the 
cards  from  his  stolen  wallet;  he  returned 
the  next  day  to  find  his  file  cabinet  had 
t>een  ransacked. 

Thievery  isn't  the  only  problem.  Like  a  lot 
of  other  school  districts,  Compton  has  also 
been  plagued  in  recent  years  by  students' 
drug  and  alcohol  use.  physical  attacks  on 
the  staff,  and  general  disruptive  behavior, 
sometimes  by  nonstudent  intruders.  Nation- 
wide last  year,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation says,  one  out  of  20  teachers  was 
physically  attacked  by  students,  up  57% 
from  the  rate  in  the  1977-78  school  year. 
One  of  four  teachers  reported  some  person- 
al loss  from  theft  or  vandalism.  In  many 
inner-city  schools,  the  rates  are  no  doubt 
much  higher. 

'  PERVASIVE  poverty 

CoiApton  says  it  has  made  headway 
against  the  problems  through  tightened  se- 
curity and  other  disciplinary  actions,  but 
getting  a  good  education  in  the  Compton 
schools  still  Isn't  easy.  Although  about  52% 
of  Compton's  high-school  graduates  go  on 
to  college,  not  far  t>elow  the  national  rate  of 
59%,  most  of  those  enroll  in  community-col- 
lege programs.  The  educational  process  at 
Compton  remains  mired  in  such  matters  as 
inadequate  supplies,  crowded  classrooms 
and  the  community's  pervasive  poverty.  The 
dropout  rate  is  high,  and  absenteeism  at  the 
district's  high  schools  averages  more  than 
18%. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  some  administrators 
and  teachers,  the  despair  that  hangs  over 
Compton  schools  is  nearly  as  debilitating  as 
any  actual  crime  and  violence,  I  found  in 
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seven  days  of  substitute  teaching  at  three  of 
the  11  regular  secondary  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Being  hired  as  a  substitute  without  the 
district's  knowing  I  was  a  reporter  was  rela- 
tively easy.  In  California,  districts  can  hire 
sutwtitutes  without  teaching  credentials 
when  it  has  a  shortage  of  qualified  substi- 
tutes, as  Compton  does. 

After  filling  out  an  application  form,  I  was 
asked  only  for  my  transcript  from  Princeton 
University,  where  I  received  a  B.A.  degree. 
(I  didn't  make  any  false  representations. 
and  after  my  seven  days  on  the  job.  I  re- 
turned the  pay  I  received  and  explained  my 
purpose  in  taking  the  Job.) 

NO  racial  'TENSION 

Compton  is  unquestionably  a  very  poor 
community,  but  It  isn't  a  changing  one.  For 
years,  the  student  body  has  been  predomi- 
nantly black,  and  the  composition  today  is 
85%  black  and  10%  Hispanic.  I  saw  only  one 
white  student  during  my  tour  of  duty.  The 
administrators  and  teachers  are  about  30% 
white,  however. 

Aaron  C.  Wade,  the  district's  superintend- 
ent, says  that  with  the  enrollment  almost 
completely  minority,  racial  tension  has  been 
minimal  and  that  "a  few"  attacks  on  teach- 
ers have  occurred  in  the  past  year.  Georgia 
Maryland,  union  representative  for  the  dis- 
trict's teachers,  says  that  increased  security 
has  helped  to  reduce  the  number  of  attacks. 

During  my  stint,  I  was  never  accosted,  or 
even  threatened.  Nor  did  I  see  any  violence 
beyond  student  roughhousing.  Yet  the 
teachers'  worries  were  evident  from  infor- 
mal conversations  and  from  the  elaborate 
security  precautions. 

CENTENNIAL  RICH  SCHOOL 

At  one  school  where  I  taught.  Centennial 
High  School,  each  student  now  must  wesu" 
an  identification  t>adge  bearing  his  picture, 
name  and  address.  Students  must  enter  the 
school  each  morning  through  a  single  door 
so  that  a  teacher  can  check  the  badges.  Any 
student  without  a  badge  is  sent  home.  Five 
minutes  Into  each  class  period,  teachers  are 
told  to  lock  their  classroom  doors  and  check 
IDs.  Security  guards  then  sweep  through 
the  hails  and  send  any  roaming  students  to 
"Room  100"  for  a  class  euphemistically  la- 
beled "survival  skills  center."  Students  in 
this  class  are  put  to  work  on  Jobs  such  as 
painting  over  the  graffiti  in  the  halls,  class- 
rooms and  bathrooms. 

It  was  at  Centennial,  a  sprav^ling  redbrick 
school  with  1.500  students,  that  I  substitut- 
?d  for  the  teacher  whose  wallet  had  been 
stolen.  The  next  day.  when  he  found  more 
things  had  been  taken  from  his  cabinet,  he 
said,  only  half-Joklngly,  "Sometimes  you 
have  to  approach  the  students  with  whips 
and  chains." 

The  nervousness  that  prompted  the  use  of 
the  IDs  and  other  tightened  security  this 
year  is  echoed  in  the  Centennial  Teacher 
Handbook,  which  warns:  "If  you  observe  a 
student  destroying  or  defacing  school  prop- 
erty, do  the  following:  Make  him  aware  you 
see  him  and  intend  to  report  him  (if  you 
have  the  nerve).  If  not.  follow  Example  3.  2. 
Don't  tell  him  but  report  him  to  the  dean 
anyway." 

Many  teachers  say  conditioiK  have  im- 
proved with  the  tighter  security,  but  they 
aren't  completely  convincing.  Although 
Principal  Willard  McCrumby  telfe  me  there 
hasn't  been  an  attack  on  a  teacher  in  two 
years,  other  teachers  say  that  an  assistant 
football  coach  had  his  car  vandalized  earlier 
this  year  and  that  last  year  he  had  been 
jumped  by  some  of  his  football  players. 

The  Centennial  principal  says  violence 
has  abated  because  of  the  security  measures 
and  becausf  of  a  growing  wariness  among 
students  about  the  use  of  drugs.  "Students 
realize  that  Isn't  the  way  to  go  t>ecau8e 
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they've  lost  m  lot  of  friends  to  death  from 
drug  overdoses."  Mr.  McCrumby  says. 

To  some  teachers,  however,  the  security 
doesnt  get  at  the  real  problems— disruptive 
behavior  and  lack  of  respect  and  motivation. 
The  oft-repeated  refrain  is  that  teaching 
just  isn't  what  It  used  to  be.  One  Centennial 
teacher  who  has  been  teaching  girls'  physi- 
cal education  there  for  over  15  years  la- 
ments. "Students  used  to  have  drive.  They 
really  wanted  to  succeed.  They  would  clean 
up  the  campus  after  lunch  and  take  pride  in 
having  it  look  good.  Now  you  have  to  push 
them.  The  campus  is  a  mess.  They  won't  do 
anything.  They  j\ist  don't  care.  Like  In  my 
fourth-period  class.  26  were  absent  in  a  class 
with  47." 

COMPTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

At  the  second  high  school  where  1  taught, 
Compton  High  School,  the  2.500  students 
don't  wear  IDs.  The  cluster  of  white  build- 
ings painted  with  colorful  murals,  however. 
Is  surrounded  by  high  fences  to  keep  stu- 
dents In  and  troublemakers  out.  Three  secu- 
rity guards  also  patrol  the  campus,  each 
armed  with  a  walkie-talkie,  a  club  and  a 
gun.  Since  September,  the  school  has  also 
had  a  policy  that  prevents  teachers  from 
staying  after  school  in  buildings  far  from 
the  main  building.  The  school's  principal. 
William  Hill,  terms  It  "a  preventive  meas- 
ure" after  widely  reported  school  attacks  on 
teachers  in  other  districts;  but  teachers  here 
say  there  were  some  "incidents"  at  Comp- 
ton High  as  well. 

Theft,  in  particular,  remains  a  problem 
During  my  first  day  at  Compton  High,  the 
school's  master  keys  are  stolen  from  a  Jani- 
tor. Over  the  school  intercom  system,  an  ad- 
ministrator offers  a  $25  reward  for  the 
return  of  the  keys,  "no  questions  asked." 
The  keys  aren't  returned,  however,  and  one 
teacher  comments  during  lunch  that  the 
school's  keys  are  stolen  repeatedly. 

A  year  ago.  she  recalls,  she  once  locked 
the  door  to  her  room,  leaving  her  purse 
Inside.  Then,  as  she  stood  nearby  In  the 
hall,  a  student  she  didn't  recognize  calmly 
opened  the  door  with  a  key.  entered  the 
room  and  grabbed  the  purse,  which  she 
never  recovered. 

Most  teachers  take  precautions  against 
robbery.  A  male  teacher  WEuns  me.  "Don't 
leave  anything  around  ever  or  students  will 
take  it."  Another  teacher  says  that  when 
she  carries  money.  It  is  always  tucked  In  her 
bra. 

Vandalism  and  security  measures  take  a 
considerable  chunk  of  the  district's  limited 
funds.  The  district  spends  $1  million  annu- 
ally on  security.  The  amount  spent  to  repair 
damage  from  vandalism  dropped  to  $12,000 
during  the  1978-79  school  year  from  $20,000 
the  previous  year. 

A  STOLEN  (XASS 

A  Compton  High  School  teacher,  who  for- 
merly taught  shop  and  now  teaches  a  class 
called  "guidance,  health,  and  world  culture' 
(It  covers  everything  from  drivers'  education 
to  birth  control  and  Chinese  civilization), 
says  that  last  summer  some  large  shop 
equipment  was  stolen  from  a  locked  class- 
room and  that  the  shop  class  was  subse- 
quently canceled.  Both  the  high  school's 
principal  and  the  district's  superintendent 
nevertheless  later  tell  me  that  they  aren't 
aware  of  the  theft.  In  another  Incident,  sev- 
eral typewriters  were  loaded  into  a  truck 
painted  the  district's  colors.  Superintendent 
Wade  says  this  theft  was  "an  inside  Job," 
and  some  of  the  typewriters  were  retrieved. 

While  I  am  teaching  a  business  class  at 
Compton  High,  a  student  bursts  into  the 
room  in  the  middle  of  the  period.  Several 
students  proclaim,  "He's  hiding  out  from 
the  security  guard."  Soon,  the  intruder 
dashes  out  of  the  room  with  the  security 
guard  In  pursuit. 
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Lack  of  discipline  heightens  tension  l>e- 
tween  teachers  and  students.  A  large  male 
Compton  teacher  tells  a  student  loitering  In 
the  hall  to  "move  on."  The  student  snaps 
"Shut  up."  "You  shut  up,"  the  teacher  re- 
torts, "or  I'll  bust  your  head  in."  The  shout- 
ing match  ends  without  further  ado,  and 
the  student  moves  on. 

"It  helps  if  you  talk  their  language,"  a 
female  counselor  who  was  rai%d  in  Comp- 
ton tells  me  later.  "You  can  say,  "111  punch 
your  head  In.'  You  put  in  your  bluif  l)efore 
they  put  In  theirs."  Then  she  adds  sadly, 
"they  drain  everything  out  of  you.  I  used  to 
teach  before  kids  were  like  they  are  now— 
with  no  respect." 

EXPECTATION  OP  VIOLENCE 

The  mere  expectation  of  violence  is  disqui- 
eting. As  I  walk  through  Compton  High's 
dim  halls  with  a  group  of  students,  we  spy  a 
cluster  of  people.  "Somebody  must  have 
shot  somebody,"  one  student  calls.  The 
other  nods  in  agreement.  But  we  quickly 
discover  that  the  group  Is  simply  talking  to 
a  teacher. 

Later.  I  Ulk  with  a  Junior  girl  about  an  in- 
cident at  a  football  game  between  two 
Compton  high  schools  last  fall.  "It  wasn't 
that  bad."  she  says.  "Only  three  people  got 
shot.  They  weren't  shooting  across  the  field 
at  each  other  like,  the  O.K.  Corral. " 

Even  as  violence  is  controlled  somewhat, 
the  underlying  problems  remain.  The  stu- 
dent-teacher ratio  is  officially  30  to  I,  but  in 
seven  days  with  about  five  classes  each  day. 
I  never  have  a  class  with  fewer  than  30  stu- 
dents enrolled.  (Absenteeism  was  high,  but 
that  problem  is  always  aggravated  when 
students  learn  there  is  a  substitute  teacher.) 

A  white  male  business  teacher  at  Comp- 
ton High  says  that  students  aren't  as  "ag- 
gressive" as  they  were  in  the  1960s,  when 
Black  Panthers  and  Black  Muslims  reigned, 
but  that  'they've  also  mellowed  academical- 
ly." "I  have  a  couple  lilds  in  each  of  my 
classes  who  are  functional  illiterates."  he 
says. 

BENJAMIN  DAVIS  JDNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

At  Benjamin  Davis  Junior  High  School, 
the  other  school  I  visit,  gang  warfare  seems 
to  be  a  way  of  life.  In  the  teachers'  lounge,  a 
security  guard  tells  me  he  is  waiting  until 
school's  end  so  he  can  escort  away  from  the 
school  two  gang  members  he  caught  fight- 
ing. "You  never  know,  anything  can 
happen,"  the  guard  says,  visibly  nervous. 
"They  only  fight  at  school,  where  the  other 
kids  can  see.  They  love  that." 

Each  Junior  high  school  in  the  district  has 
one  security  guard  who  has  the  option  of 
carrying  a  gun.  (The  elementary  schools 
employ  ""security  counselors"'  who  aren't 
registered  as  guards  and  don't  carry  guns.) 
The  guard  at  Benjamin  Davis  chooses  not  to 
carry  a  gun.  "It  would  only  make  things 
worse."  he  says.  "After  all.  some  of  them  are 
just  litUe  kids." 

After  school,  as  the  security  guard  follows 
the  gang  members  away  from  the  campus, 
another  fight  breaks  out  away  from  the 
school  grounds.  Hundreds  of  students  dart 
across  the  lawn  and  around  the  comer  to 
watch  the  fight.  A  female  teacher  assigned 
to  supervise  the  end-of-school  exodus  re- 
marks to  a  colleague,  "When  they're  off 
school  ground,  this  lady  doesn't  go  around 
the  comer."  Eventually,  the  guard  returns 
to  break  up  the  fight. 

The  general  tension  in  Compton  schools 
creates  a  high  turnover  among  the  teaching 
staff,  union  representative  Maryland  says. 
But  most  teachers  keep  going  back,  and  not 
simply  to  hold  onto  a  job.  Many  teachers 
seem  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  students' 
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difficulties  and  to  want  to  do  something 
about  it. 

A  PERSONAL  PERSPBCTIVg 

It's  impossible  to  separate  the  communi- 
ty's problems  from  the  schools.  They  creep 
into  everything  you  do.  Left  without  a 
lesson  one  day.  I  t)egin  a  discussion  of  abor- 
tion with  a  lOth-grade  class.  In  the  midst  of 
a  rather  raucous  discussion  about  whether 
it's  worse  for  a  fetus  to  be  aborted  or  a  child 
to  be  abused,  a  student  raises  his  hand. 

He  says  he  wants  to  say  something  per- 
sonal on  the  subject.  In  a  rush  of  sentences 
he  tells  a  heart-rending  story  of  his  early 
years,  when  his  unwed  mother  shuffled  him 
between  relatives  and  foster  homes.  He  con- 
cludes quietly.  "I'd  rather  l>e  aborted  than 
go  through  that."  The  class  was  respectfully 
silent. 

Another  reason  teachers  seem  to  remain 
almost  blindly  optimistic  is  the  essential 
goodness  of  many  students.  Take  the  junior- 
high  twy  who  asks  me  for  change  for  a  quar- 
ter. I  only  have  three  dimes,  so  I  hand  them 
to  him  without  asking  for  the  extra  nickel. 

"I  owe  you  a  nickel,"  he  says.  '"I  think  I've 
got  it  in  my  sock."  he  mumbles  quickly,  as 
he  carefully  removes  his  worn-out  sock. 
minus  toes,  and  then  hands  me  a  nickel.* 


MILITARY  PRESENCE  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIPORMIA 

nr  THE  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  €,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  two  articles  which  appeared 
on  Monday.  February  4,  1980.  In  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  resj)ectively. 

I  concur  with  these  articles  that  any 
amplification  of  our  military  presence 
in  Afghanistan  at  this  time  would  be 
premature  and  unwarranted. 

The  articles  follow  in  their  entirety. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  19801 
DxTiXES  DocTRiNC.  Reheated 

As  the  underlying  significance  of  the 
president's  State  of  the  Union  message  on 
foreign  policy  gradually  sinks  in,  it  shapes 
up  not  so  much  as  a  new  Carter  Doctrine  as 
a  revival  of  the  old,  discarded  Dulles  Doc- 
trine of  "massive  retaliation." 

When  John  Poster  Dulles  became  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  early  1950s,  he  found 
that  there  was  no  dependable  way  of  oppos- 
ing Russia  with  limited  conventional  forces 
on  far-flung  fronts  of  Soviet  choosing, 
where  Moscow,  with  Its  vast  army,  had  all 
the  advantages.  Dulles'  answer  was  the 
threat  of  countering  with  massive  retali- 
ation, meaning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Today,  President  Carter  finds  himself.  In 
the  wake  of  Afghanistan.  In  much  the  same 
dilemma  as  Dulles.  Few.  if  any,  military  ex- 
perts believe  the  United  States  could  suc- 
cessfully challenge  Russia  in  a  conventional 
war  on  or  near  the  Soviet  Iwrders,  7,000 
miles  from  home  base. 

Nevertheless,  Carter,  without  consulting 
Congress  or  our  allies,  declared  on  his  own 
that  any  "attempt  by  outside  forces  tcrgain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be 
regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  an  assault 
will  be  repelled  by  any  means  necessary,  in- 
cluding military  force." 
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So  far.  Carter  has  declined  to  define  Just 
what  that  commitment  or  ultimatum 
means.  The  limited  forces  available  to  the 
president  for  action  halfway  around  the 
world  seem  to  preclude  a  major  convention- 
al confronUtion  with  Russia  in  that  area. 
After  all.  it  took  years  for  the  United  States 
to  get  500.000  troops  to  Vietnam,  and  even 
then  they  didn't  prevail,  although  the 
Hanoi  military  machine  was  a  fraction  of 
the  size  of  Moscow's. 

Hence,  it  must  be  concluded  that  Carter's 
message  to  Russia  implies  a  resort  to  nucle- 
ar war  if  necessary.  In  short,  back  to  the 
Dulles  Doctrine,  which  failed  because  it 
lacked  credibility. 

Although  in  the  1950s  the  United  States 
enjoyed  enormous  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  strategic  weapons,  and  our 
army  was  then  reinforced  by  conscription, 
the  Dulles  formula  did  not  deter  Soviet  mili- 
tary aggression  when  It  thought  iU  vital  in- 
terests were  at  stake. 

There  was  no  U.S.  response  when  Soviet 
tanks  in  1953  crushed  a  workers'  rebellion  in 
East  Berlin.  In  1956,  when  the  Russian 
troops  marched  into  Czechoslovakia  to  put 
down  another  revolt,  there  was  only  a  pro 
forma  protest  from  Dulles. 

It  is  now  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that, 
while  our  allies  and  "friends'  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula  disapprove  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan,  they  are  much  less 
alarmed  by  it  than  is  Carter,  and  have  no 
stomach  for  an  aUout  showdown  in  the 
region  where  the  president  has  just  drawn 
an  ambiguous  line. 

Moreover,  reservations  are  being  ex- 
pressed by  leading  American  hawks  like 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  and  former  deputy  sec- 
retary of  defense  Paul  Nitze,  who  are  fear- 
ful about  sweeping  extensions  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments until  the  military  establishment  is 
much  stronger  than  it  is  now.  "With  the  So- 
viets," says  Jackson,  "you  have  to  be  credi- 
ble; you  have  to  deliver." 

The  Senate's  minority  whip,  Ted  Stevens 
of  Alaska,  says,  "If  the  Carter  Doctrine  had 
been  in  effect  before  Afghanistan,  we'd  be 
at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  right  now."  He 
thinks  "the  Persian  Gulf  Is  the  worst  place 
In  the  world  to  meet  the  Russians."  Another 
hardUne  conser\ative.  House  Republican 
leader  John  Rhodes,  hears  "a  lot  of  saber 
rattling,  but  not  much  In  the  saber." 

In  his  recent  pax  Americana  mood.  Carter 
has  not  confined  himself  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  reaffirmed  a  1959  defense  agree- 
ment with  Pakistan  and  a  1962  pledge  of 
military  support  to  Thailand  against  com- 
munist aggression.  The  administration  has 
also  been  making  supportive  sounds  for 
Yugoslavia. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4.  1980] 

The  Miutaht  Balance:  About  Equal 

(By  Adam  Yarmolinsky) 

WASHiNGToif.— The  periodic  charge  that 
the  miliUry  balance  has  shifted  or  is  about 
to  shift  across  the  board  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  worrisome  enough  in  the 
light  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ugly  military  ad- 
venture in  Afghanistan,  other  possible 
moves  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
continuing  United  States  dependence  on 
Middle  Eastern  oU.  It  is  even  more  worri- 
some when  coupled  with  the  charge  that 
the  overall  balance  cannot  be  restored  until 
late  in  the  new  decade. 

Neither  charge,  however,  stands  up  under 
examination. 

While  the  facts  do  not  suggest  any 
grounds  for  complacency,  they  do  tell  us 
that  if  we  pursue  a  sensible  spending  policy, 
emphasizing  combat  readiness,  mobility  and 
flexibility,  there  will  be  no  "window"  In  the 
1980s  through  which  the  Russians  can  with 
impunity  reach  for  the  'cookie  jar."  The 
Russians  must  measure  any  local  advantage 
that  they  think  they  can  gain  against  the 
overall  United  States-Soviet  Union  miliUry 
balance. 

In  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  ground. 
United  States  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  forces  outpoint  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  in  quality  where  they  do  not  actually 
outnumber  them.  Overall,  considering  that 
there  is  a  rough  equivalence  of  the  forces, 
factors  such  as  training,  tactics  and  readi- 
ness become  decisive. 

The  Russians'  numerical  edge  In  combat 
aircraft  Is  balanced  by  our  qualitative  supe- 
riority. They  cannot  match  the  P-15  in  air 
combat,  nor  do  they  have  any  plane  compa- 
rable to  the  A- 10.  an  armored  close-support 
aircraft  that  can  knock  out  tanks.  Our  new 
P-16  fighter,  which  is  very  capable  in  both 
air-to-air  combat  and  ground  support,  is  now 
coming  off  the  production  line.  In  combat 
tactics  and  training,  we  have  a  significant 
margin. 
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Nor  should  the  Soviet  military  perform- 
ance In  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  give  us 
pause  about  our  relative  military  capabili- 
ties. If  the  Russians  could  not  move  100,000 
men  across  their  own  borders— most  of 
them  on  existing  highways— after  months  of 
preparation,  they  ought  to  turn- In  their 
uniforms. 

The  central  issue  remains  one  of  combat 
readiness. 

Historians  generally  agree  that  at  the 
onset  of  World  War  II,  the  Germans  did  not 
have  more  tanks  or  men  than  the  Allies,  but 
those  they  had  were  fully  combat-ready 
The  Pentagon's  emphasis  on  elaborate 
weapons  systems  has  tended  to  keep  train- 
ing and  readiness  activities  on  short  rations 
Unrealistic  comparisons  of  weapons 
strengths  divert  military  spending  from  less 
glamorous  but  more  essential  purposes. 

There  are  a  number  of  unsettled  Issues  in 
comparing  United  States  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength,  from  the  question  of  theoreti- 
cal vulnerability  of  our  Minuteman  land 
based  missiles  to  the  utility  of  theater  nu 
clear  weapons  in  the  European  theater  to 
the  combat  ready  capability  of  our  existing 
forces. 

But  poor-mouthing  United  States  military 
strength  only  tends  to  promote  unnecessary 
Inflation  of  the  United  States  dcfensi- 
budget— and  dangerous  inflation  of  Soviet 
estimates  of  their  own  capacity  for  mis 
chief.* 


That's  covering  a  lot  of  territory,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  a  Jan.  15  Gallup  poll  that 
showed  the  American  people  were  12-to-l 
against  "taking  direct  military  action  to  con- 
travene the  Soviet  presence  In  Afghani- 
stan." which  Is  next  door  to  Pakistan. 

Is  Afghanistan,  as  Carter  says,  really  the 
gravest  threat  to  peace  since  World  War  II"* 
Is  it,  as  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  asks,  "a 
graver  threat  than  the  Berlin  blockade,  the 
Korean  War,  the  Soviet  march  into  Hunga- 
ry and  Czechoslovakia,  the  Berlin  Wall,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  or  Vietnam?  "  Exagger- 
ation and  hyperbole,  Kennedy  says,  "are 
the  enemies  of  sensible  foreign  policy. " 

As  he  points  out,  the  Russians  have  domi- 
nated Afghanistan  not  for  five  weeks,  but 
for  22  months.  Years  ago,  he  notes,  Af- 
ghanistan passed  under  Soviet  influence 
And  he  adds,  "It  passed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  not  in  1980.  but  in  1978,  with  hardly 
a  word  of  regret  from  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration." 


Our  naval  forces  remain  superior  to  the 
Russians'.  Over  the  last  15  years,  we  have 
launched  more  than  twice  the  tonnage  and 
more  than  20  percent  the  number  of  surface 
ships  they  have  launched.  Only  If  one  com- 
pares numbers  of  ships  without  regard  to 
size  or  firepower  do  they  loom  as  a  serious 
threat.  They  outnumber  us  in  particular 
types— for  example,  attack  submarines— 
since  they  as  primarily  a  land  power  see  the 
destruction  of  American  shipping  as  a  pri- 
mary mission.  The  Soviet  Union  is  indeed 
building  a  blue-water  navy,  but  that  navy  is 
still  the  stepchUd  of  its  military  establish- 
ment whereas  ours  commands  one-third  of 
the  entire  defense  budget  and  substantially 
more  than  either  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

On  the  ground,  NATO  has  almost  as 
many  men  under  arms  as  the  opposing 
forces  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Russians  have 
more  tanks  than  we  do.  but  this  Is  at  least 
partly  offset  by  NATO's  planes  and  anti- 
tank weapons.  Further,  the  United  States 
Army  started  last  year  the  biggest  modern- 
ization program  in  its  history,  and  NATO 
has  begun  an  ambitious  modernization  pro- 
gram of  its  own. 

Given  our  general  qualiUtlve  superiority, 
if  we  choose  to  Increase  quantities  of  partic- 
ular weapons,  we  do  not  need  to  await  the 
development  of  new  systems,  with  resulting 
delays  into  the  late  1980s  but  often  can 
reopen,  continue  or  accelerate  existing  pro- 
duction lines. 


NOMINATION  OF  RUTH  BADER 
GINSBURG 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1980 


•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Carter's  intention  to 
nominate  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg,  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Columbia  University, 
to  ser\e  on  the  U.S.  Court- of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  should  re- 
quire intense  scrutiny  from  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
which  must  pass  on  this  nomination. 

The  District  of  Cohimbia  Court  of 
Appeals  is  considered  by  many  legal 
experts  as  our  Nation's  second  highest 
court.  Although  recognized  as  a  writer 
on  legal  subjects  and  a  teacher,  Mrs. 
Ginsburg  has  had  no  prior  judicial  ex- 
perience and  will  be  sitting  on  a  court 
in  which  she  will  be  reviewing  the  de- 
cisions of  other  judges  and  complex 
legal  issues. 

Besides  this  lack  of  judicial  experi- 
ence. Mrs.  Ginsburg  has  been  very 
strongly  tied  Into  the  so-called  femi- 
nist movement  which  has  its  own  in- 
terpreutjon  of  where  the  Federal  law 
should  be  going  regarding  cases  involv- 
ing gender.  She  has  not  only  been  in- 
terested in  the  issues  promoted  by  this 
group  but  has  been  one  of  the  major 
proponents  of  their  programs.  She  ac- 
cepted a  job  as  law  professor  at  Co- 
lumbia University  on  condition  that 
she  could  share  her  time  with  the 
women's  rights  project.  She  has  served 
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on  the  board  of  the  women's  law  fund 
and  on  the  executive  conunittee  of  the 
Women's  Action  Alliance.  Her  writings 
reveal  an  excessive  concentration  on 
the  law  as  interpreted  from  a  view- 
point in  accord  with  the  political  pro- 
gram of  groups  like  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Women. 

Mrs.  Ginsburg  has  been  a  strong  en- 
thusiast and  active  worker  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  time  ex- 
tension. She  takes  a  view  of  the  ERA 
which  could  bring  about  a  vast  revolu- 
tion in  cases  involving  jobs,  the  family, 
abortion,  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  Ginsburg  will  be^  sitting  on  an 
important  Federal  court  deciding 
major  constitutional  Issues.  However, 
she  will  be  bringing  with  her  a  prede- 
termined viewpoint  combined  with  po- 
litical advocacy.  Can  we  expect  impar- 
tial and  balanced  judicial  decisions  on 
issues  which  organizations  such  as 
NOW  have  a  viewpoint  and  on  issues 
which  Mrs.  Ginsburg  has  promoted  a 
certain  viewpoint?  I  doubt  it. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  a  special  responsibility  to  carefully 
examine  this  nominee  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  putting  such  an  advocate  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.* 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AGAINST 
THE  ELDERLY— A  HIDDEN 
PROBLEM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago.  I  placed  an  article  enti- 
tled. "Battered  Grandparents:  Hidden 
Family  Problem"  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  far  reaching  but 
little  known  problem  of  domestic  vio- 
lence against  the  elderly  is  especially 
significant  because  of  the  fact  that  our 
society  is  an  aging  one.  The  individ- 
uals bom  during  the  post  World  War 
II  baby  boom  are  well  on  their  way  to 
becoming  the  senior  lx)om  of  the  21st 
century.  Today,  there  are  about  24 
million  Americans  aged  65  and  over; 
this  population  Is  expected  to  reach  31 
million  by  the  year  2000,  and  climb 
even  higher  to  45  mUlion  by  2020. 

Despite  this  demographic  phenom- 
enon however,  large  numbers  of  our 
Nation's  elderly  lack  formal  care  ar- 
rangements. Unlike  England,  this 
country  provides^  no  respite  care  serv- 
ices to  help  alleviate  the  financial, 
psychological,  and  physical  burden 
felt  by  many  family  members  who 
must  care  for  their  aging  parents.  A 
study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  found  that 
9  out  10  elderly  persons  customarily 
turned  to  family  and  friends  for  most 
of  their  outside  needs.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suspect  then  that  lack  of  adequate 
support  systems  may  be  contributing 
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to  the  largely  neglected  and  hidden 
problem  of  grandparent  abuse. 

This  type  of  domestic  violence, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  grandparent 
battering,  involves  a  wide  range  of 
abuse.  Such  behavior  may  include 
benign  neglect,  abandoiunent.  physical 
or  psychological  assaults,  financial  ex- 
ploitation, and  violation  of  basic 
human  rights.  Victims  are  usually 
caught  in  the  reversed  role  of  being 
dependent  on  their  children  who  must 
now  offer  financial  and  emotional  sup- 
port as  they,  as  parents,  once  did. 
Sadly,  abusers  are  commonly  the  adult 
children  or  spouse,  but  they  may  in- 
clude other  relatives,  neighbors, 
friends,  housekeepers,  or  nursing 
home  staff. 

Although  there  Is  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  number  of  abused  elder- 
ly—some believe  the  figure  to  be  over 
1  million— experts  do  agree  that  the 
incidence  is  probably  underestimated. 
Such  violence  may  continue  officially 
undetected  because  of  fear  of  repri- 
sals, unwillingness  to  report  on  ones 
own  children,  or  lack  of  information 
regarding  sources  of  assistance.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  consequences  can  be  dev- 
astating. Dr.  Marvin  Ernst  of  the  Geri- 
atric Research  Institute  in  Dallas. 
Tex.,  estimates  that  nationally.  10  per- 
cent of  the  frail  elderly— that  group  of 
individuals  75  years  and  over— receiv- 
ing care  from  their  children  may  be  at 
risk  of  being  abused. 

In  their  January  27  edition,  the  na- 
tionally ssndicated  Parade  magazine 
featured  an  article  on  the  problem  of 
elderly  abuse.  It  cited  a  recently  com- 
pleted study  conducted  at  the  Chronic 
Illness  Center  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
which  identified  39  cases  of  abuse 
during  a  12-month  period.  Although 
the  sample  size  was  small,  the  study 
did  reveal  some  significant  findings, 
including  the  following:  In  the  major- 
ity of  the  cases,  the  presenting  prob- 
lem was  health  related,  most  of  the 
abused  were  women,  and  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  cases  involved  physical 
abuse  while  over  one-half  involved 
psychological  harassment.  The  au- 
thors of  the  study  identified  four 
areas  of  abuse— physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  material  abuse,  and  violation 
of  rights— and  concluded  that  abuse  of 
the  elderly  usually  involved  more  than 
one  type. 

Although  sociologists  have  pub- 
lished a  number  of  theories  regarding 
abuse  of  the  aged,  the  problem  has  not 
been  well  researched.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  authors  Johnson  and 
Bursk  have  reported  a  positive  corre- 
lation between  the  quality  of  the 
family  relationship  and  the  health  of 
the  parent.  The  Cleveland  study  more- 
over, found  that  over  three-fourths  of 
their  cases  had  at  least  one  major 
physical  or  mental  impairment. 
Indeed,  one  significant  factor  to  con- 
sider in  dealing  with  the  care  of  the 
aged  is  the  very  stressful  effect  that 
such  a  responsibility  may  have  on  the 
caregivers.  Constant  pressure  on  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  prepared  emotion- 
ally,   or    equipped    with    appropriate 
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skills  or  financial  resources  may  lead 
to  tremendous  anxiety  and  a  poten- 
tially explosive  situation.  To  make 
matters  worse,  our  society  tends  to 
cast  the  elderly  aside  as  being  no 
longer  economically  productive  and 
thus  looked  upon  as  a  useless  individu- 
al who  merits  little  resp>ect. 

What  can  be  done  to  stem  the  tide  of 
abuse  of  the  elderly?  The  first  step  is 
to  acknowledge  the  problem  and  publi- 
cize it  to  encourage  further  research 
and  collection  of  data,  experimenta- 
tion of  effective  modes  of  intervention, 
and  passage  of  legislation  to  protect 
both  the  victim  and  the  informant.  As 
the  elderly  continue  to  grow  in  num- 
bers existing  primary  support  net- 
works will  become  increasingly  inad- 
equate, heightening  the  need  for  a 
wider  range  of  health  and  human  serv- 
ices. If  presented  properly,  family 
counseling  and  commiuiity  supports 
can  provide  relief  to  overburdened 
family  meml)ers  and  thereby  lessen 
the  shocking  incidence  of  elderly 
abuse. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Services  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  intend 
to  conduct  congressional  hearings  to 
help  document  the  scope  of  this  seri- 
ous national  problem.  I  am  also  hope- 
ful that  the  hearings  will  help  to 
insure  that  provisions  to  aid  elderly 
victims  of  domestic  violence  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention Act,  legislation  Congress  will 
soon  consider.  The  House  has  already 
passed  its  version,  and  the  Senate  i.s 
now  t)eginning  its  consideration.  It  is 
most  important  that  we  not  shy  away 
from  this  problem  and  work,  instead, 
toward  its  eradication.  In  doing  .so.  let 
us  be  certain  that  we  help  all  the  un- 
fortunate victims. 

The  article  follows: 

Parewt  Abuse— a  New  PLACUt 
(By  Lewis  Koch  and  Joanne  Koch  > 
Parent  abuse."  a  new  term  in  the  lexicon 
of  family  violence,  may  become  the  hidden 
crime  of  the  19B0s.  Abused  parents  are  el 
derly  people  who  live  wnth  and  depend  upon 
their  adult  children  and  who  are  psychologi- 
cally or  physically  mistreated  by  them.  The 
public  is  virtually  unaware  of  the  battered 
aged,  yet  there  may  be  a  million  or  more  el- 
derly parents  suffering  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  children. 

Suzanne  K.  Steinmetz,  associate  professor 
of  Individual  and  Family  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  and  author  of  several 
books  on  family  violence,  finds  that  the  bat- 
tered parent  problem— first  labeled  in  in- 
land as  "granny  bashing"  and  "gramslam- 
ming"— is  growing  here  In  numbers  and  fe- 
rocity. 

"In  the  VS.,"  notes  Steinmeti,  "the  care 
of  23  million  people  over  65  is  left  to 
chance."  When  overburdened  and  unpre- 
pared adult  children  take  on  the  care  of 
their  parents,  many  of  tbem  become 
abuse  ts: 

In  Chicago,  a  19-year-old  woman  con- 
fes.<;ed  to  torturing  her  81-year-old  father 
and  chaining  him  to  a  toilet  for  seven  days. 
She  also  hit  him  with  a  hammer  when  he 
was  asleep:  "I  worked  him  over  real  good 
»1th  it.  Then  after  I  made  him  weak 
enough.  I  chained  his  legs  together.  After 
that  I  left  him  and  rested.  I  watched  TV  for 
a  whUe." 
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In  Delaware.  Mre.  A..  78,  has  a  37  year-old 
retarded  daughter  who  is  the  mother  of  a  13 
year-oW  daughter.  The  grandchild  physical- 
ly abuses  the  grandmother. 

In  Chicago,  a  69-year-old  father  was 
charged  with  Involuntary  manslaughter 
after  his  son  died  dxirtng  a  scuffle  with  him. 
'I  Just  knew  I  couldn't  stand  for  him  to  beat 
on  me,"  the  elderly  man  said.  Chicago  homi- 
cide investigator  Victor  Tosello  said  cases  in- 
volving a  grown  child  beating  up  on  parents 
"happen  all  the  time.  Its  not  at  all  unusual 
for  these  kids  to  beat  up  on  their  elderly, 
who  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Parents  are  terri- 
fied of  their  children." 

Professor  Steinmetz  cites  many  incidents 
of  benign  neglect— tying  elderly  kin  to  beds 
or  chain  while  housekeeping  or  shopping  is 
finished,  giving  them  excessive  doses  of 
medication  or  alcohol  to  make  them  more 
manageable.  But  after  examining  a  recent 
survey  on  family  violence,  she  reporU  that 
much  of  the  doctmiented  abuse  is  openly 
violent— parenU  battered  with  fists  and  ob- 
jects to  "make  them  mind."  to  force  them  to 
change  provlsloDs  In  their  wills,  or  to  sign 
other  papers.  She  says  nursing  homes  have 
even  complained  that  they  cant  prevent 
family  members  from  abusing  parents 
during  visiting  hours. 

In  one  of  the  few  parent-abuse  studies 
available— this  one  conducted  J&y  Elizabeth 
E.  lAv  and  Jordan  I.  Kosberg  at  the  Chron- 
ic niness  Center  of  Cleveland's  county  hos- 
pital system— one  out  of  every  10  elderly 
persons  living  with  a  member  of  the  famUy 
had  been  subjected  to  abuse. 

Lau  and  Kosberg  believe  the  rate  of  actual 
abuse  is  even  higher.  Dependent  parents  are 
often  incapable  of  reporting  abuse— afraid 
to  be  evicted  or  ashamed  to  admit  that  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
children.  Many  become  resigned  to  their 
fate. 

Of  the  cases  actually  reported,  they  found 
four  types  of  abuse  to  be  most  prevalent: 

Physical  abuse,  which  included  direct 
beating  and  the  withholding  of  personal 
care,  food,  medicine  and  necessary  supervi- 
sion. 

Psychological  abuse,  including  verbal  as- 
saults and  threats  provoking  fear. 

Material  abuse  or  theft  of  money  or  per- 
sonal property. 

Violation  of  rights— forcing  a  parent  out 
of  his  or  her  own  dwelling,  usually  Into  a 
nursing  home. 

Three-fourths  of  the  cases  in  the  Cleve- 
land study  involved  physical  abuse;  almost 
half  Included  psychological  abuse:  and  in 
almost  every  case,  there  was  a  violation  of 
rights.  While  every  state  has  laws  against 
child  abuse,  Lau  and  Kosberg  point  out  that 
many  states  still  have  no  laws  specifically 
for  the  protection  of  the  abused  elderly.  If 
they  do  go  to  court,  Lau  and  Kosberg  say, 
"they  have  less  rights  than  the  average 
criminal." 


The  victims  of  family  violence— battered 
parents,  battered  children  and  battered 
wives— have  common  disadvantages,  notes 
family  sociologist  Diane  Levande  of  Michi- 
gan SUte  University:  ■Victims  are  smaller. 
They  have  less  physical  strength  and  feel 
helpless  in  relation  to  the  aggressors.  Vic- 
tims are  dependent  on  their  aggressors  for 
financial,  physical  and  emotional*  support 
and  care.  Victims  are  seen  by  the  society  as 
less  important  in  status  of  productivity." 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  abused  elder- 
ly. As  Suzanne  Steinmetz  has  written:  "The 
aged  are  at  the  end  of  their  economicaUy 
productive  life,  which  is  the  basis  on  which 
our  culture  values  individuals  and  provides 
them  with  deference,  status,  respect  and  re- 
wards." 
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Maggie  Kuhn— founder  of  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers, a  senior  citizens'  rights  organization- 
hopes  the  aged  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
valued  position  In.  our  society  whUe  their 
caretakers  begin  to  receive  more  support. 
"We  get  calls  all  the  time  from  people  who 
are  at  the  end  of  the  Une.  They  say.  'Help 
me.  My  mother's  home.  She's  had  a  stroke. 
We  can't  leave  her  alone.'  They  feel  guUt. 
rage,  frustration,  the  enormous  fatigue  of 
caring  for  a  person  through  the  night  and 
then  having  to  get  up  to  go  to  work  the  next 
morning.  That  can  make  people  very  angry 
very  frustrated— even  violent." 

Maggie  Kuhn  remembers  feeling  rage 
mingled  with  compassion  and  pity  when 
caring  for  her  own  mother,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  92.  She  claims  the  thing  that  helped 
her  with  those  last  trying  years  was  the 
friendships  she  had  esUblished  with  her 
mother  when  Maggie  was  in  her  late  20s  and 
early  30s.  It  was  easier  to  move  from  this 
base  of  friendship  and  equality  gradually 
into  her  role  of  caretaker.  Kuhn  believes 
people  In  their  middle  years  need  to  be  edu- 
cated to  prepare  for  the  role-reversal  that 
ineviUbly  comes  when  aging  parenU  re- 
quire care. 

If  middle-aged  children  have  a  chance  to 
prepare  for  their  parents'  growing  depen- 
dency, and  If  the  process  is  a  gradual  one 
they  are  less  Hkely  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  caretaker  role.  This  was  one  of  the  find- 
ings of  social  worker  Amy  Horowitz,  who 
studied  New  York  families  that  were  caring 
for  an  elderly  parent.  In  her  report  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  Gerontological  Soci- 
ety. Horowitz  noted  that  support  from  other 
family  members  and  a  history  or  reciprocal 
loving  concern  between  child  and  parent  re- 
duced the  possibility  for  coi^flict.  Seeds  of 
rage  and  retribution  can  be  planted.  Horo- 
witz found,  when  care  is  given  "In  spite  of 
not  because  of,  the  past  relationship." 

Even  if  the  relationship  has  been  reason- 
ably good  in  the  past,  assuming  the  care  of 
an  elderly  parent  is  fraught  with  stress.  The 
woman— and  in  most  cases  its  a  woman  who 
assumes  this  burden— must  play  the  dual 
role  of  daughter  and  wife.  Many  wives,  said 
the  Horowitz  study,  attempted  to  protect 
their  husbands  from  involvement  rather 
than  sharing  the  burden.  This  was  true  eren 
when  the  woman  was  the  dauchter-in-law. 

A  woman  may  have  many  motives  for  as- 
suming the  care  of  a  parent:  Love,  a  sense  of 
obligation,  an  inability  to  face  the  guilt  of 
consigning  the  parent  to  a  nursii^  home, 
the  need  for  additional  income,  or  at  least  a 
financial  need  to  avoid  the  cost  of  good 
nursing  care.  Even  when  children  assume 
this  responsibility  out  of  love,  witnessing 
the  aging  of  one's  own  parent  is  painful. 

The  best  of  parent-child  retatioaahipa  can 
deteriorate  as  the  burden  of  caring  persists. 
Yet  there  are  virtually  no  support  systems 
for  the  caretakers,  no  useful  roles  for  those 
who  require  care  so  that  they  wUl  continue 
to  feel  like  persons.  According  to  Kuhn,  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  outpatient  mental 
health  centers  around  the  country  are 
reaching  anyone  over  60. 

As  life  expectancy  increases  and  the  U.S. 
population  shifts,  more  and  more  Americans 
will  find  themselves  confronted  with  an 
aging  parent  who  requires  care.  Between  65 
and  72,  only  one  person  in  50  needs  long- 
term  care.  "But  at  age  73  and  over,  the 
chances  rise  .to  one  in  15.  In  1978  under  5 
percent  of  the  elderly  population  were 
living  In  nursing  homes.  Horowlta  and 
others  who  work  with  the  elderly  say  that 
bigger  and  better  nursing  homes  are  not  the 
answer.  Help  wlU  come,  Horowitz  predicts, 
from  "developing  ways  to  support  a  family 
caring  system  which  is  struggling  to  siu-- 
vtre." 
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With  the  cost  of  living  rising  and  more 
women  working,  the  problem  of  parent  care 
and  parent  abuse  la  not  likely  to  diminish.  A 
nationwide  alert  to  the  presence  of  battered 
parents  could  lead  to  a  network  of  "hot- 
lines" and  community-support  systems  like 
those  that  have  been  set  up  to  combat  child 
abuse  and  spouse  assault. 

Meanwhile,  people  nearing  middle  age 
might  follow  Maggie  Kuhn's  advice  and  pre- 
pare for  the  ahnost  Inevitable  role-reversal: 
"MOien  the  parent  becomes  the  child,  the 
child  must  become  the  parent.  "• 


THE  PEACETIME  DRAFT  IS  A 
SYSTEM  OP  INVOLUNTARY  SER- 
VITUDE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 
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Wednesday.  February  6.  1980 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon  was  re- 
cently Interviewed  by  U.S.  News  <& 
World  Report  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  revive  the  antiquated  and  un- 
constitutional registration  and  draft. 
Senator  Hatfield  is  especially  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  important  question, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  excerpts  from 
his  interview  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion:- 

The  Peacetime  DRArr  Is  a  System  or 

INVOLDNTARY  SERVITUDE 

(By  Senator  Mabk  O.  Hatfikld) 
Question.  Senator  Hatfield,  why  do  you 
oppose  registraUon  for  a  possible  draft  in 
the  future? 

Answer.  Because  registration  cannot  be 
separated  from  a  draft;  it's  all  part  of  the 
same  program.  The  peacetime  draft  is  more 
characteristic  of  a  totalitarian  system  than 
of  a  free  society.  It  is  a  system  of  involun- 
tary servitude. 

If  we  had  not  had  the  draft,  we  would 
never  have  been  at  war  for  the  length  of 
time  we  were  In  Vietnam.  As  long  as  each 
President  had  that  imlimlted  supply  of 
manpower,  he  could  sustain  that  policy 
without  a  congressional  declaration  of  war. 
A  draft  Is  not  the  proper  means  for  re- 
sponding to  an  international  emergency. 
The  1.3-mllllon  reserve  force  Is  for  that. 
They  are  already  trained.  A  draft  should  be 
used  onjy  to  sustain  a  military  commitment 
In  protracted  International  conflict. 

Let  me  state  the  obvious:  I  am  not  a  paci- 
fist, and  I  am  not  antimllitary.  But  I  believe 
that  the  true  viUnerablllty  of  America  today 
lies  not  with  our  lack  of  military  manpower 
or  arms:  It  Ues  with  our  massive  dependence 
upon  energy  Imports,  our  inflation  and  our 
underproductive  economy. 

Q.  Would  registration  really  make  a  draft 
inevitable? 

A.  Absolutely.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
of  that.  In  the  last  five  budgets,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  was  prohibited  from  usbig  any 
funds  in  connection  with  Induction  of  any 
person  Into  the  armed  forces. 

The  President's  new  budget  seeks  to 
delete  that  Important  check  and  balance 
that  the  Congress  has  placed  upon  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President. 

Q.  Advocates  argue  that  without  advance 
registration.  U.S.  mobilization  efforts  in 
future  crises  would  be  impaired— 

A.  That  is  not  so.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment wants  the  first  draftee  registered  and 
processed  in  30  days— ready  for  basic  train- 
ing. But  the  Selective  Service  says  that  even 
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today  we  can  beat  that  time  schedule  by 
five  days,  or  hav*  the  first  person  ready  for 
basic  training  in  25  days— without  any  pre- 
registration  procedure.  Under  the  early  reg- 
istration called  for  by  the  President,  we 
would  surpass  that  30-day  target  by  only  13 
days. 

Q.  Then  you  see  registration  as  a  political 
move— 

A.  Certainly.  It  would  do  nothing  to  add 
to  our  national  strength.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
a  minus.  It  would  create  dissension  and 
problems  we  have  not  had  since  the  19608. 
Remember,  the  penalty  for  faUIng  to  regis- 
ter is  precisely  as  severe  as  refusal  to  be  In- 
ducted into  the  military:  Up  to  five  years  in 
prison  and  a  $10,000  fine. .  .  . 

Q.  Wouldn't  registration  In  this  country 
send  a  useful  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  We  can  send  more-effective  signals 
without  restoring  the  warmaking  powers  ol 
the  President,  which  Congress  deliberately 
circumscribed  after  Vietnam. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  to  sustain  the  volunteer 
army  without  a  draft,  given  this  high  per- 
sonnel costs? 

A  Absolutely.  Statistics  prove  It  can  be 
done:  In  1979  the  numbers  of  the  Reserves 
went  up.  In  recent  weeks,  the  numbers  of 
volunteers  have  Increased  considerably. 

Today  we  have  over  2  nUllion  in  uniform 
and  we  have  1.3  million  In  the  Reserves.  We 
have  a  right  to  ask  the  question:  What  kind 
of  commitment  Is  the  President  making? 
What  kind  of  foreign  policy  requires  such 
an  Increase  in  our  level  of  mlUtary  man- 
power? Are  we  again  to  assume  alone  the 
role  of  world  policeman? 

Q.  How  would  you  propose  to  make,  up 
what  the  military  claims  are  serious  recruit- 
ing and  manpower  shortages? 

A  I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  appropriations  for  military-pay  In- 
creases and  for  increased  fringe  benefits.  I 
have  supported  the  retention  of  men  in  the 
Reserves  In  the  past  when  efforts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  the  numbers.  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  everything  that  could  be 
Justified  to  strengthen  the  volunteer  and  re- 
serve programs. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  potential  Soviet  military 
threat  facing  us  In  the  Middle  East? 

A.  What  is  the  national  Interest  In  the 
Persian  Gulf?  Oil- the  dependency  upon 
Imported  oil.  But  could  we  really  secure  the 
oU  fields? 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  real  security 
out  there  for  us  under  any  circumstances, 
irrespective  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  does. 
The  oil  supply  could  be  cut  off  by  internal 
disruptions  in  those  countries  tomor- 
row. .  .  . 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  fundamental  quarrel 
with  the  concept  of  military  service? 

A.  This  nation  was  founded  to  serve  the 
people,  not  vice  versa.  And  to  believe  that 
we're  serving  the  nation  only  when  we  are 
in  uniform  is  completely  fallacious. 

A  schoolteacher,  a  nurse,  a  farmer  or  any- 
body in  a  legitimate  pursuit  is  serving  the 
nation.  A  coercive,  mandatory  service  to  the 
state  is  one  basis  of  totalitarianism.* 


DOES  MFN  REALLY  PROMOTE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS? 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PENNSTLTAIIIA 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  Trade.  I  recently  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  several  Eastern 
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European  countries  Including  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania. 

While  several  members  of  our  visit- 
ing congressional  delegation  have  at- 
tempted to  paint  a  very  bright  picture 
of  Romania's  current  emigration  and 
human  rights  policies.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  a  recent  article  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  Jtiliana  Geran 
Pilon,  entitled  "The  Free  Trade- 
Human  Rights  Nexus." 

Since  the  Congress  must  renew 
most-favored-natlon  trade- status  for 
all  Communist  countries  on  a  yearly 
basis.  I  highly  recommend  that  every- 
one in  this  legislative  body  take  a  few 
moments  to  read  this  excellent  cri- 
tique of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  enter  this  article 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec 

7. 19791 

The  Free  Tbadx-Htticaii  Rights  Nexus 

(By  Juliana  Geran  Pllon) 
As  U.S.  Vice-President  Walter  Mondale 
was  wined  and  dined  recently  by  officials  in 
Peking,  there  was  optimistic  talk  of  trade 
and  "cooperation"  between  the  two  nations 
Conspicuously  absent,  as  even  some  TV 
newspeople  observed,  was  any  mention  of 
human  rights.  Instead,  there  were  confident 
predictions  that  China  would  obtain  most- 
favored-natlon  status.  But  favors  such  as 
that,  extended  under  the  1974  Trade  Act, 
must  get  by  the  hurdle  known  as  the  Jack- 
son-Vanlk  Amendment,  which  forbids  the 
granting  of  most-favored-nation  status  to 
any  country  unwilling  to  respect  the  human 
rights  of  its  citizens. 

Current  official  wisdom,  we  expect,  has  it 
as  follows:  trade  promotes  human  rights;  to 
disregard  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment, 
therefore,  will  eventually  lead  to  fulfilling 
the  goals  of  that  amendment.  Experience, 
however.  Indicates  that  once  again  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  fallacy— so  pathet- 
ically characteristic  of  Uncle  Sam— com- 
monly known  as  "wishful  thinking." 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania,  the  first  Com- 
munist country  for  which  the  human  rights 
amendment  was  waived  In  1975.  For  the 
past  few  years,  Romania  has  managed  to 
persuade  the  U.S.  government  and  the  press 
that  it  pursues  a  policy  "Independent"  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  liberalism  such  pre- 
sumed Independence  might  Imply,  however. 
Is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  this  point.  In  fact, 
it  is  legitimate  to  wonder  whether  America 
has  been  getting  its  credit's  worth. 

It  seems  clear  that  one  reason  Moscow 
doesn't  object  to  Romania's  occasional  de- 
parture from  the  monolithic  party  line  is 
President  Nicolae  Ceausescu's  exceptionally 
ruthless  internal  style.  He  Is  by  no  means  a 
threat  to  the  basic  totalitarian  communism 
that  the  Soviets  are  known  to  cherish.  After 
a  brief  thaw  between  1965  and  1967.  Mr. 
Ceausescu  announced  a  tightening  of  party 
control  over  every  facet  of  life.  Intensified 
discipline  in  the  labor  force,  a  sharp  limit  on 
the  number  of  people  aUowed  to  go  Into 
"nonproductive"  careers  such  as  the  arts, 
persecution  of  other  national  groups  so  as 
to  create  even  greater  "unity."  the  stepping 
up  of  censorship  to  Stalinist  levels,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  rigid  economic  centraliza- 
tion that  may  be  blamed  for  the  dire  short- 
ages of  food  and  consumer  goods— all  of  this 
translates  into  a  situation  that  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  liberalism,  as  the  thou- 
sands of  desperate  letters  pouring  into 
Radio  Free  Europe  indicate. 
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But  did  U.8.  trade  conceaslona  buy  at  least 
an  ounce  of  freedom?  On  the  eontnuy.  Sev- 
eral congressional  members  of  the  "Helsinki 
watch"  committee  presented  a  letter  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  only  a  few  weeka  ago  express- 
ing alarm  that  "deplorable  inacUces  have 
Increased  rather  than  diminished  in  the  five 
years  since  the  signing  of  the  Trade  Act  and 
the  Helsinki  agreement"  Among  these  prac- 
Uces;  greatly  increased  barriers  to  Jewish 
emigration,  believed  to  be  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  discourage  other  ethnic  groups, 
such  as  the  Germans,  from  leaving  Roma- 
nia; stepped-up  religious  persecutions;  harsh 
suppression  of  non-official  workers'  unions; 
and  "exportations"  to  the  West  of  common 
criminals  who  have  no  wish  to  emigrate, 
this  to  satisfy  the  Jackson-Vanik  emigration 
requirements. 

A  poor  bargain,  surely,  even  for  America's 
inflated  dollar.  Yet  some  kind  of  capitalist 
death  wish  doesn't  permit  the  U.S.  to  leam 
from  experience.  Washington  now  appears 
ready  to  waive  the  human  rights  provision 
once  again,  by  extending  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China. 

Unless  perhaps  it  really  isn't  all  that  com- 
mitted to  defending  those  rights.  William 
Verity,  co-chairman  of  the  UJS.-UB.S.R. 
Trade  and  Economic  Council,  told  Congress 
in  July  that  be  believes  the  XJA.  can't  afford 
a  policy  that  restricts  trade  with  Conunu- 
nlst  countries  in  view  of  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  This  prompted  Sen.  Paul 
Tsongas  to  wonder  at  the  suggestion  that 
affluence  is  preferable  to  integrity.        ^ 

In  truth,  one  must  wonder  whether  the 
U.S.  can  afford  not  to  be  principled.  Isn't  it 
plausible  to  suppose  that  many  current  U.8. 
problems— the  sharp  decline  of  the  dollar 
and  such  serious  political  setbacks  as 
Angola  and  Iran,  for  example— are  a  direct 
result  of  a  decline  in  American  credibility? 
That  credibility  can  hardly  be  enhanced  by 
the  hypocrisy  ImpUcit  in  U.S..  behavior 
first  Washington  flaimts  its  morality  by  pre- 
tending to  be  concerned  with  hmnan  rights, 
then  it'trades  with  countries  that  disregard 
them.  What's  woiae,  it  subsidizes  such  trade 
with  generous  credltB. 

The  Chinese  will  continue  to  wine  and 
dine  Americans— and  why  should  they  not. 
when  the  UA  Is  prepared  to  loan  them  the 
billions  they  want,  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  coukf  be  gotteo  by  the  ta^payen  who 
underwrite  these  loans.  Lenta  expected  that 
the  capitalist  world  wooM  ke  aelling  him  the 
rope  wKh  which  to  hang  Hself.  ta  fact,  he 
went  even  further  to  predict  that  they'd  pay 
for  it  too.  Half  a  century  ago,  be  wrote; 
"The  capitallsti  of  the  entire  world,  and 
their  govenuomts,  in  the  rush  of  cooquo- 
inc  Soviet  markets,  will  <doae  their  eyes  to 
the  above  mentioned  realttlea.  and  win  thus 
become  Mind  deaf  mutea.  They  will  open 
crediU  which  wIU  serve  as  ■  support  tor  the 
Communist  Party  to  their  oountries  and  wlU 
provide  us  with  essential  materials  and  tech- 
nology thus  restoring  our  mlUtary  indus- 
tries, essential  for  our  future  vlctortous  at- 
tacks on  our  Buppllera.  Speaking  otherwise, 
they  wtU  be  working  to  prepare  their  own 
sulcidea"* 


REACTION  TO  APOHAIf  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  ■ASsacHTrsam 

IN  THI  HOVSI  or  KBKaSKKTATVrta 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Racoss  an  editorial 
by  George  F.  Kennan  entitled  "On 
Washington's  Reaction  to  the  Afghan 
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Crisis:  'Was  ThJs  Really  Mature 
Statesmanship?'",  Kranan's  analysis 
of  the  Afghan  crisis  Is  both  Instructive 
and  enlightening.  He  correctly  identi- 
fies our  dependence  on  Persian  Oulf 
oil  as  the  real  and  immediate  danger 
to  this  country's  national  security.  If 
there  was  ever  a  time  for  realism,  pru- 
dence, and  restraint  in  American  state- 
manshipv  Kennan  beUeves  it  is  now. 

I  conunend  Kennan's  insight  into 
this  Important  matter  and  am  pleased 
to  brtaig  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress: 

CFram  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  1. 1880] 

OaoKGa  F.  Kamun.  on  WASBxncToir'a  Reac- 
noK  TO  THx  Afghav  Cusis:  "Was  This 
Rballt  Mtamm  9rMmauanmrv 
PRmcKTOV.  N.J.— On  Chrlstnuu  Day  1979. 
after  more  than  a  century  of  periodic  In- 
volvement with  the  tntem&l  affairs  of  ita 
turbulent  neighbor,  and  after  many  months 
of  futile  effort  to  find  a  pro-Soviet  Afghan 
fisure  capable  of  runnlns  the  country,  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  suddenly  expanded 
what  was  already  a  sizeable  military  involve- 
ment in  Afshanistan  Into  a  fuH-fledged  oc- 
cupation, promlsinc  that  the  troops  would 
leave  when  their  limited  mksion  bad  been 
accomplished. 

This  move  was  not  only  abrupt— no  effort 
had  been  made  to  prepare  world  opinion  for 
It— but  It  was  executed  with  Incredible  polit- 
ical cIumsinesB.  The  pretext  offered  was  an 
insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  even  the  most 
credulous  of  MoscoWa  followers.  The  world 
community  was  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  condenm  the  operation  In  the  strongest 
terms,  and  It  has  done  sa 

So  bisarre  was  the  Soviet  action  that  one 
is  moved  to  wonder  whence  exactly,  in  the 
closely  shielded  recesses  of  Soviet  policy 
making,  came  the  Inspiration  for  it  and  the 
political  influence  to  achieve  its  approvaL  It 
was  a  move  decidedly  not  In  character  for 
either  Alckaei  N.  Kosygin  or  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev.  (The  one  was,  of  course,  ill  and 
removed  from  active  work.  The  limitations 
on  the  other's  health  and  powers  of  atten- 
tion are  weU-known.)  Andrei  A.  Gromyko, 
too.  is  unlikely  to  have  approved  it.  These 
reflections  suggest  the  recent  breakthrough, 
to  positions  of  dominant  influence,  of  hard- 
line elements  much  less  concerned  for  world 
opinion,  but  also  much  less  experienced, 
than  these  older  figures. 

Such  a  change  was- not  unexpected  by  the 
more  attentive  Kremllnologlsts.  particularly 
to  the  light  of  the  recent  deterioration  of 
the  Soviet-American  relations,  but  it  was  as- 
simied  that  It  would  take  place  only  In  con- 
nection with,  and  coincidental  with,  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  other  older 
Politburo  members.  That  it  could  occur 
with  the  preservation  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  as  a 
figurehead  was  not  foreseen. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  ill-considered  move 
was  bound  to  be  mueceptable  to  the  world 
community,  and  the  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  Join  in  the  condemnation 
of  it  ta  the  United  Nations.  But  beyond  that 
point,  the  American  official  reaction  has  re- 
vealed a  disquieting  lack  of  balance.  t)oth  in 
the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  then,  not 
stuprisingly.  In  the  response  to  tt. 

In  the  official  American  interpretation  of 
what  occurred  In  Afghanistan,  no  serious  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  taken  of  such 
specific  factors  as  geographic  proximity, 
ethnic  affinity  of  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and  political  instability  in  what 
Is.  after  sli.  a  border  country  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  specific  factors  of  this  nature, 
aQ  suggesting  defensive  rather  than  offen- 
sive impulses,  may  not  have  been  all  there 
was  to  Soviet  motivation,  nor  would  they 
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have  sufficed  to  justify  the  action:  but  they 
were  relevant  to  It  and  should  have  been 
given  their  due  In  any  realistic  appraisal  of 
it 

instead  of  this,  the  American  view  of  the 
Soviet  action  appears  to  have  run  over- 
whelmingly to  the  aaiunption  that  it  was  a 
prelude  to  aggressive  mlMtary  moves  against 
trariouB  countries  and  regions  farther  afield. 
No  one  can  guarantee,  of  course,  that  one  or 
another  such  move  will  not  take  place 

A  war  atmosphere  has  beeii  created.  Ola- 
cussion-ln  Washington  has  been  dominated 
by  talk  of  Ameriran  military  responses — of 
'.he  acQuisttion  of  t>ases  and  facilities,  of  the 
creation  qf  a  rapid-deployment  force,  of  the 
culttvatibn  of  military  ties  with  other  coun- 
tries an  along  Russia's  sensitive  southern 
border.  In  these  cfrcumstances,  anything 
can  happen.  But  the  fact  is.  this  extrava- 
gant view  of  Soviet  motivation  rests,  to  date, 
exclusively  on  our  own  assumptions.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  8ul>stantiatlon  of  It  In  any- 
thing the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  have 
said  or  done.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  specifically,  publlcaliy  and  vigorously 
denied  any  such  Intentions, 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions  we  have 
been  prodigal  with  strident  public  warnings 
to  the  Russians,  aomi  of  them  issued  even 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  not 
to  attack  this  place  or  that,  assuring  them 
that  if  they  did  so,  we  would  respond  by 
military  means.  Can  this  really  be  sound 
procedure?  Warnings  of  this  nature  are  im- 
plicit accusations  as  well  as  commitments. 
We  are  speaking  here  of  a  neighboring  area 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
we  could  really  back  up  these  pronounce- 
ments if  our  hand  were  to  lie  called.  Is  It 
really  wise— Is  It  not  In  fact  a  practice  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  for  resentment  and 
for  misreading  of  signals— to  go  warning 
people  publicly  .not  to  do  things  they  have 
never  evinced  any  intention  of  doing? 

This  distortion  In  our  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  motivation  has  affected,  not  unnatu- 
rally, our  view  of  other  factors  In  the 
Middle  Eastern  situation.  What  else  but  a 
serious  lack  of  balance  could  explain  our 
readiness  to  forget.  In  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
the  insecurity  of  the  present  Government, 
Its  recent  callous  Jeopardizing  of  the  lives  of 
our  embassay  personnri,  its  lack  of  candor 
about  Its  nuclear  programs— and  then  to 
invite  humiliation  by  pressing  upon  It  offers 
of  military  aid  that  elicited  only  Insult  and 
contempt?  What  else  could  explain,  in  the 
case  of  Iran,  our  sudden  readiness— if  only 
the  hostages  were  released— to  forget  not 
only  their  sufferings  but  all  the  flag-burn- 
ings, the  threatening  fists,  the  hate-ridden 
faces  and  the  cries  of  "death  to  Carter."  and 
to  offer  to  take  these  very  people  to  our 
bosoms  in  a  common  resistance  to  Soviet  ag- 
gressiveness? What  else  could  explain  our 
naive  hope  that  the  Arab  states  could  be  in- 
duced. Just  by  the  shock  of  Afghanistan,  to 
forget  their  differences  with  Israel  and  to 
Join  us  in  an  effort  to  contain  the  supposed- 
ly power-mad  Russians? 

This  last  merits  s  special  word.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  war  atmosphere  in 
Washington.  Never  since  World  War  II  has 
there  been  so  far-reaching  a  militarization 
of  thought  and  discourse  in  the  capital.  An 
unsxispecting  stranger,  plunged  into  Its 
midst,  could  only  conclude  that  the  last 
hope  of  peaceful,  nonmllitary  solutions  had 
been  exhausted— that  from  now  on  only 
weapons,  however  used,  could  count. 

These  words  are  not  meant  to  express  op- 
position to  a  prompt  and  effective  strength- 
ening of  our  military  capabOttiea  relevant  to 
the  Middle  East.  If  what  was  Involved  here 
was  the  carrying  of  a  big  stick  whUe  speak- 
ing softly  rather  than  the  carrying  of  a  rela- 
tively small  stick  while  thundering  all  over 
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the  place,  who  could  object?  But  do  we  not. 
by  this  preoccupation  with  a  Soviet  military 
threat  the  reaUty  of  which  remains  to  be 
proved  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  that  the 
greatest  real  threats  to  our  security  In  that 
region  remain  what  ttey  have  been  all 
along:  our  self-created  dependence  on  Arab 
oil  and  our  involvemeitt  in  a  wholly  unstable 
Israeli-Arab  relationship,  neither  of  which 
Is  susceptible  of  correction  by  purely  mili- 
tary means,  and  in  neither  of  which  is  the 
Soviet  Union  the  major  factor? 

If  the  Persian  Oulf  b  reaBy  vital  to  our 
security.  It  Is  surely  we  who.  by  our  unre- 
strained greed  for  oU.  have  made  It  so. 
Would  It  not  be  better  to  set  about  to  elimi- 
nate, by  a  really  serious  and  determined 
effort,  a  dependence  that  ought  never  have 
been  allowed  to  arise,  than  to  try  to  shore 
up  by  military  means,  in  a  highly  unfavor- 
able region,  the  unsound  position  Into 
which  the  dependence  has  led  us?  Military 
force  might  conceivably  become  necessary 
as  a  supplement  to  such  an  effort:  it  could 
never  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  it. 

The  oddest  express)<Mi  of  this  lack  of  bal- 
ance is  perhaps  in  the  bilateral  measures 
with  which  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have 
punished  the  Russian  action.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  open  question  whom  we 
punished  most  by  these  measures— Russia 
or  ourselves— we  have  portrayed  them  as  il- 
lustrations of  what  could  happen  to  Moscow 
if  it  proceeded  to  one  or  another  of  the  fur- 
ther aggressive  acts  we  credit  it  with  plot- 
ting. But  that  Is  precisely  what  these  meas- 
ures are  not;  for  they  represent  cards  tluit 
have  already  been  played  and  caimot  be 
played  twice.  There  was  never  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Soviet  Oovemment.  Its 
prestige  once  engaged,  could  be  brought  by 
open  pressure  of  this  nature  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  But  this  meant, 
then,  that  we  have  expended— for  what  was 
really  a  hopeless  purpose— all  the  Important 
nonmllitary  cards  we  conceived  ourselves  u 
holding  in  our  hand.  Barring  a  resort  to 
war.  the  Soviet  Oovemment  has  already  ab- 
sorbed the  worst  pf  what  we  have  to  offer, 
and  has  nothing  further  to  fear  from  ua 
Was  this  really  mature  statesmanship  on 
our  part? 

We  are  now  in  the  danger  zone.  I  can 
think  of  no  Instance  in  modern  history 
where  such  a  breakdown  of  political  commu- 
nication and  such  a  triumph  of  unrestrained 
military  suspicions  as  now  marks  Soviet- 
American  relations  has  not  led.  in  the  end. 
to  armed  conflict.  The  danger  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know,  at  this 
time,  with  whom  we  really  have  to  deal  at 
the  Soviet  end.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  for 
realism,  prudence  and  restraint  in  American 
statesmanship,  it  is  this  one.  Nothing  in  the 
passions  of  electoral  politics  could  serve  as 
the  slightest  excuse  for  ignoring  this  neces- 
sity.* 

THE      CIA'S      FAIRYLAND      ESTI- 
MATES OP  MOSCOW'S  BUILDUP 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
the  relative  military  strengths  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  roughly  equivalent 
in  strategic  weapons,  and  that  each  su- 
perpower is  fully  capable  of  defending 
its  vital  interests  when  these  are 
wisely  defined. 

When    it    comes    to    projecting   its 
power  beyond  its  own  borders  or  the 
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borders  of  its  primary  allies— the 
NATO  allies  in  our  case  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  in  Russia's— each 
superpower  faces  similar  constraints— 
those  of  finite  resources— and  I  think 
this  always  will  be  true  absent  the  all- 
out  mobilization  of  either  or  both 
societies. 

My  views  were  reinforced  recently 
when  I  read  James  J.  Treires'  Febru- 
ary I  Christian  Science  Monitor  arti- 
cle: "The  CIA's  Fairyland  Estimates  of 
Moscow's  Buildup."  Treires  expertly 
challenges  the  often  relied  on  CIA  es- 
timates of  Russia's  military 
expenditures. 

We  should  not  suspend  our  critical 
judgment  as  we  look  at  our  adversary. 

There  is  no  readily  available  objec- 
tive measure  of  how  strong  Russia  is. 
We  do  not  have  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion, in  part,  because  Russia  is  a  closed 
and  regimented  society. 

But  while  Russia  denies  us  that  in 
formation,  Russia  denies  itself  much 
more:  The  benefits  that  flow  from  an 
open  and  free  society. 

Russia  is  a  formidable  adversary 
But  we  are  not  a  pitiful  helpless  giant. 

The  Treires'  article  follows: 
(FYom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor, 
Feb.  1.  19801 

The  CIAs  Fairyland  Estimates  of 

Moscow's  Buildup 

(By  James  J.  Treires) 

For  at  least  a  decade,  US  intelligence 
agencies  have  had  excellent  information  on 
the  size,  weaponry,  and  deployment  of 
Soviet  armed  forces.  With  today's  sophisti- 
cated satellites  and  other  types  of  monitor- 
ing, it  is  impossible  for  either  superpower  to 
develop,  test,  and  put  into  operation  a  sig- 
nificant new  weapon  system  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other. 

How.  then,  did  we  suddenly  discover  that 
there  has  been  an  "unprecedented  Soviet 
military  buildup'  that  now  threatens  to 
make  the  United  States  the  Number  Two 
power  in  the  world?  How  could  the  Russians 
have  sneaked  up  on  us  when  we  were  watch- 
ing them  closely  all  the  time? 

If  one  carefully  studies  the  military 
debate  over  the  past  few  years,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  sudden  Soviet  buildup  oc- 
curred not  in  their  arms  factories  and  mili- 
tary bases,  but  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
About  three  years  ago,  the  CIA  analysts  de- 
cided that  their  previous  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  Soviet  military  establishment 
were  way  too  low,. so  they  simply  doubled 
their  old  figures. 

Americans  concerned  with  our  safety  in  a 
dangerous  world  might  well  ask  what  differ- 
ence it  makes.  If  the  military  has  been 
taking  twice  as  much  of  the  Soviet  budget 
as  we  had  thought,  does  that  tell  us  any- 
thing significant  about  the  threats  their 
forces  might  pose  to  American  Interests?  Of 
course  not. 

Why,  then,  is  so  much  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  allegation  (not,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  documented  fact)  that  the  Soviets  are 
spending  12  to  13  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP)  on  national  defense 
while  we  are  spending  only  a  little  more 
than  5  percent?  The  only  obvious  reason  for 
making  this  argument  is  .to  convince  the 
American  people  that  we  should  be  spend- 
ing more. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  reliable  In- 
formation on  Soviet  military  spending  Is 
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practically  nonexistent.  The  few  figures 
they  publish  are  aggregates  that  are  based 
on  different  statistical  concepts  and  conceal 
as  much  as  they  reveal.  Furthermore,  prices 
in  a  socialist  economy  reflect  government 
policy  rather  than  market  values  and  are 
therefore  a  poor  indicator  of  true  costs. 

Since  credible  data  are  not  easily  avail- 
able, anyone  can  play  the  game  of  estimat- 
ing Soviet  military  spending,  and  those  who 
put  the  most  effort  into  the  enterprise  are 
the  people  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
result.  This  includes,  of  course,  the  CIA  and 
other  members  of  "the  intelligence  commu- 
nity." 

The  method  used  by  the  CIA  to  estimate 
what  the  Russians  are  spending  is  simple  in 
concept  but  difficult  to  defend.  They  esti- 
mate ".  .  .  what  It  would  cost  to  produce 
and  man  in  the  United  States  a  military 
force  of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same 
weapons  inventory  as  that  of  the  USSR  and 
to  operate  that  force  as  the  Soviets  do." 
What  the  CIA  measures,  then,  is  not  what 
the  Soviets  actually  spend  but  what  they 
iDould  have  spent  had  they  paid  their  serv- 
icemen at  US  rates,  bought  their  weapons  at 
US  prices,  and  spent  the  same  amount  as 
the  US  to  keep  each  unit  in  operation— none 
of  fljhich  they  actually  do. 

This  may  be  a  "dollar  cost  comparison,' 
but  it  Is  In  no  way  a  valid  comparison.  All 
the  cost  data  on  the  Soviet  military  are  US 
data.  Soviet  quantities  at  US  prices  equal  a 
fairyland  budget.  The  estimating  techniques 
used  and  the  flimsy  assumptions  underlying 
them  would  be  laughable  if  produced  by  a 
private  researcher.  Only  the  official  aura  of 
a  government  agency  and  the  implied  assur- 
ance that  the  CIA  knows  more  than  it  is 
telling  enables  its  estimates  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

We  know  what  forces  each  side  has.  and 
we  know  what  ours  cost  us.  But  the  CIA 
tells  us  we  must  also  know  how  much  they 
are  paying  for  theirs,  as  if  this  money  com- 
parison could  tell  us  something  we  need  to 
know  to  provide  an  adequate  defense  for  the 
United  States. 

The  latest  CIA  report  tells  us  that  the 
Soviet  Union  spent'SO  percent  more  than 

the  US  in  1979  ($165  billion  versus  $108  bil- 
lion) and  that,  for  the  1970-79  decade,  they 
spent  almost  30  percent  more.  Since  the  US 
has  a  GNP  about  twice  that  of  the  USSR, 
the  CIA's  figures  can  only  mean  that  the 
Soviet  people  have  been  undergoing  a  much 
greater  economic  strain  than  we  have  expe- 
rienced. But  what  does  the  evidence  show? 

As  the  Washington  Post  noted  recently. 
"Since  the  beginning  of  the  1970's.  there 
has  been  no  Increase  in  the  average  tUSl 
factory  worker's  take-home  pay,  the  longest 
plateau  of  that  kind  in  the  country's  histo- 
ry." In  contrast,  it  reported  in  November 
that  "drinking  and  related  problems  soar 
despite  increasing  Soviet  prosperity."  While 
no  one  claims  the  Russians  enjoy  an  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living,  it  is  undeniable  that 
theirs  has  shown  some  improvement  over 
the  past  decade  while  ours  has  not. 

Contrary  to  what  the  CIA  says,  it  is  the 
United  States,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is 
overburdened  with  military  expenditures. 
Our  government's  exclusive  concern  with 
the  defense  sector  and  benign  neglect  of 
consumer  goods  industries  have  so  weak- 
ened the  US  economy  that  is  is  having  great 
difficulty  supporting  the  military  establish- 
ment at  the  current  level,  let-  alone  the 
grandiose  levels  now  being  talked  about. 

Anyone  who  believes  the  Pentagon's  claim 
that  Americas  current  defense  burden  is 
the  lightest  we  have  borne  since  1940  is  in 
for  a  rude  surprise  in  the  months  ahead.a 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MTISSAGES: 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  February  6, 
1980,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Presidential  Messages:  The  State  or 

THE  Union 
The  State  of  the  Union  address  often 
draws  a  few  yawns  from  the  media  and  the 
public  at  large,  but  because  it  provides  a 
fairly  clear  view  of  the  general  direction  in 
which  a  President  hopes  to  go  it  merits  care- 
ful reading.  The  speech  President  Carter 
gave  on  January  23,  coming  as  it  did  during 
a  critical  phase  of  world  politics,  was  prob- 
ably the  most  important  of  his  first  term 
Proposals  In  It  deserve  extended  debate. 

In  his  somber  message  the  President  out- 
lined dramatic  initiatives  in  foreign  policy 
artd  defense.  His  speech  was  remarkable  for 
a  State  of  the  Union  address  in  that  It  fo- 
cused almost  exclusively  on  foreign  affairs. 
As  the  President  said.  "The  state  of  our 
union  depends  on  the  state  of  the  world."" 
As  if  to  underscore  the  militant  tone  of  his 
words,  the  Presidents  lop  priority  in  for- 
eign policy  was  increased  American 
strength. 

The  President's  speech  reflected  a  change 
in  his  thinking  on  defense.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  higher  military  spending,  improved 
capacity  to  deploy  armed  forces  abroad,  a 
stronger  Atlantic  alliance,  a  more  visible 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  air 
and  naval  facilities  in  Northeast  Africa  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  statement  is  an  un- 
mistakable warning  to  the  Soviet  Union  not 
to  threaten  oil  supplies  in  the  area,  and  it 
effectively  extends  the  American  "security 
umbrella."  which  until  now  has  covered 
only  Western  Europe,  the  Par  East,  and 
Israel,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  welcome  such 
resolve  as  useful  in  preventing  a  miscalcula- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  also  recog- 
nize that  it  represents  a  major  overseas^, 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Experience  has  surely  Uught  us  that 
we  must  guard  against  giving  the  President 
a  blank  check  to  wage  war.  Congress  is 
obliged  to  scrutinize  and  then  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  Implications  of  that  commit- 
ment. Many  questions  have  been  raised,  and 
Congress  should  demand  a  new  conceptual 
framework  In  which  our  policy  can  be  as- 
sessed, a  clear  articulation  of  the  objectives 
of  our  policy,  and  a  coherent  strategy  to 
achieve  those  objectives. 

In  a  sharp  reversal  of  previous  policy,  the 
President  favored  emergency  aid  to  Paki- 
stan and  marked  SALT  II  for  Senate  action 
"when  appropriate,"  but  not  immediately. 
Expressing  the  hope  that  it  woidd  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  reimpose  the  draft,  he 
nonetheless  sought  congressional  consent  to 
resume  selective  service  registration  to 
assure  that  the  nation  could  meet  future 
mobilization  needs.  The  President  also  re- 
jected the  notion,  previously  espoused  by 
him.  that  our  relation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  treated  as  less  important 
than  global  issues  like  human  rights, 
energy,  and  nuclear  proliferation.  He  has 
clearly  proposed  to  toughen  American  atti- 
tudes and  defenses  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. 

In  domestic  policy  the  President's  central 
decision  was  evident  in  what  he  did  not  say. 
He   announced   that   his   budget   for   1981 
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would  contain  no  tax  cut.  Restraining  infla- 
tion, he  said,  was  tiis  overriding  goal.  He  af- 
firmed that  as  long  as  double-digit  inflation 
continued  and  there  were  no  signs  of  reces- 
sion, his  top  budgetary  priority  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  federal  deficit.  He  left  open 
the  possibility  of  a  tax  cut  later  in  the  year, 
but  only  if  the  economy  weakened  more 
than  expected.  Recognizing  the  limits  of  po- 
litical support  for  novel  domestic  initiatives 
and  placing  greatest  attention  on  proposals 
left  over  from  last  year,  the  President  listed 
only  a  few  new  programs:  efforts  to  educate 
and  train  disadvantaged  young  people  for 
jobs,  measures  to  assist  utilities  in  convert- 
ing from  natural  gas  to  coal  during  the  next 
decade,  a  reorganization  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  and  steps  to  handle 
nuclear,wastes. 

Several  features  of  the  speech  caused  me 
some  unease.  To  begin,  1  found  myself  un- 
comfortable with  the  heavy  accent  on  a 
military  response  to  the  Soviet'  challenge. 
American  military  power,  essential  as  it  is.  is 
no  substitute  for  political  cohesion,  social 
development,  and  economic  vitality  in  the 
nations  menaced  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  impotence  of 
military  force  to  resolve  the  truly  difficult 
problems  faced  by  these  countries.  One  of 
the  greatest  dangers  in  Asia,  for  example,  is 
the  possibility  of  internal  turmoil  or  subver- 
sion in  Iran  or  Pakistan,  yet  military  force 
alone  is  an  instrument  inadequate  to  deal 
with  that  possibility.  In  response  to  what  he 
termed  "a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our 
national  security,"  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  the  President's  words  were  not  vig- 
orous. He  did  not  press  hard  for  energy  effi- 
ciency, and  his  cap  on  oil  imports  for  1980. 
8.2  million  barrels  per  day,  did  not  imply 
any  sacrifice.  If  oil  in  the  Middle  East  is 
critical  enough  to  defend  with  American 
lives,  it  must  be  worthwhile  for  Americans 
to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  cut  down  their 
consumption  of  it.  Furthermore,  in  commit- 
ting the  United  States  to  meet  international 
challenges  without  any  curtailment  in  do- 
mestic spending,  I  fear  that  the  President 
runs  the  risk  of  worsening  inflationary 
trends  in  the  economy.  He  has  spelled  out 
the  crisis  for  us,  but  not  Its  costs. 

The  State  of  the  Union  address  was  criti- 
cized mildly  by  some  for  Its  belated  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Soviet  threat.  Others 
praised  it  for  its  uncompromising  line 
against  the  Soviets.  Overall.  It  was  warmly 
received  and  widely  endorsed.  In  the  politi- 
cal context  of  an  election  year  it  was  a 
master  stroke  that  added  to  the  Presidents 
electoral  momentum  at  least  for  the  time 
being.* 


ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINSKI  PLAYS' 
"GUNS"  AT  KHYBER  PASS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOLI 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFJITATIVES 

Wednesday,  Feoruary  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
these  are  the  perilous,  delicate,  and 
dangerous  times  the  President  so  elo- 
quently described  to  us  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  then  how  can  one 
of  our  Nation's  chief  defense  strate- 
gists and  security  experts  act  so  child- 
ishly on  his  recent  visit  to  a  Pakistani 
outpost  near  the  Khyber  Pass. 

National  Security  Chief  Brzezlnski 
appeared  more  like  a  youngster  play- 
ing guns  than  a  Presidential  adviser  on 
a  mission  to  defuse  an  international 
trouble  spot  in  his  self -described  arc  of 
crisis. 
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Both  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wkshington  Post  carried  reports  of  his 
madcap  and  bizarre  behavior.  They 
a»e  well  worth  my  colleagues'  time. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1980] 

BRZEZINSKI  AT  THE  PaSS:  BONHOMIE.  BUIXETS 

^  Khyber  Pass.  Pakistan,  February  3.— As 
Zbigniew  Brzezlnski  looked  down  from  an  ob- 
servation point  four  miles  from  the  tree 
lines  that  mark  the  border  with  Afghani- 
stan, he  stepped  up  the  questioning  of  his 
escort.  Laeut.  Gen.  Fazle  H»q,  the  military 
governor  of  the  region. 

"Have  the  Soviets  come  up  to  the 
border?" 

"No,"  the  general  replied.  "As  far  as  we 
can  tell  they  have  come  no  further  than  Ja- 
lalabad." 

"Can  you  hold  them  here?" 

"Not  really,"  the  general  said.  "We'd  try 
to  slow  Ihem  down,  down  there,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  terrain  below^the  lookout 
post,  at  the  end  of  the  Khyber  "Pass. 

Mr.  Brzenzlnski  suddenly  changed  his 
tone  from  serious  to  impish.  He  decided  to 
pose  for  a  picture  with  the  members  of  the 
press  who  had  accompanied  him  from  the 
United  States.  Before  the  general  could  slip 
away,  Mr.  Brzezlnski  stopped  him  and  in- 
sisted that  he  be  in  the  group  too. 

"It'll  be  a  historic  photo,"  President  Car- 
ter's national  security  adviser  said.  "Three 
weeks  before  the  march  on  Kabul. " 

talk  is  constantly  of  wars 

Everybody  laughed  at  the  Joke.  Through- 
out this  trip,  perhaps  his  most  important 
overseas  mission.  Mr.  Brzezlnski  has  been 
talking  constantly  of  wars— past,  present 
and  future— in  a  region  where  war  is  no 
stranger. 

He  has  been  grimly  serious,  but  occasion- 
ally he  jokes  and  sometimes  he  poses  his- 
torical parallels.  "Will  the  Pakistanis  act 
like  Poles  or  Czechs? "  That  is  a  question 
bom  of  World  War  II  when  the  Poles 
fought  the  Nazis  and  the  Czechs  capit- 
ulated. It  is  important  to  Mr.  Brzezlnski, 
himself  a  Pole,  who  feels  that  the  Paki- 
stanis will  also  fight. 

Mr.  Brzezlnski  was  so  interested  In  the 
fighting  ability  of  the  Pakistanis  that  he 
asked  a  sentry  if  his  Chinese-made  subma- 
chine gun  was  in  working  order.  He  declined 
the  guard's  offer  to  shoot  it  himself  but  as 
the  guard  demonstrated  it  by  firing  off  a 
rapid  burst  the  gun  slipped.  Instead  of 
firing  out  into  space,  the  gun  almost  fired 
into  Mr.  Brzezlnski  and  a  group  of  Amer- 
icans and  Pakistanis  with  him. 

War  was  on  Mr.  Brzezlnskl's  mind  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  at  the  first  stop  on  his  helicopter 
tour  of  the  border  region.  At  a  small  refugee 
camp,  the  Americans  slogging  through  the 
mud  found  themselves  hailed  by  the  Af- 
ghans as  potential  saviors. 

In  an  emotional  dialogue  through  an  in- 
terpreter with  some  of  the  Afghan  chiefs, 
Mr.  Brzezlnski  was  told: 

"We  don't  want  wheat  or  tents.  We  want 
arms  and  ammunition  to  fight  with.  We 
have  fled  from  terror  and  cruelty  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  Communists.  We  don't  want  food 
and  rations  but  arms  and  ammunition." 

carried  away  by  the  cheers 
The  Afghans  were  asking  for  American 
military  assistance  and  Mr.  Brzezlnski  could 
not  respond  directly  because  if  Washington 
has  decided  on  covert  aid  word  of  it  has  not 
yet  come  out. 

Instead,  carried  away  a  bit  by  the  cheers 
and  clapping  and  the  militancy  of  the 
Afghan  warriors  who  asked  for  missiles  to 
shoot  down  helicopters,  Mr.  Brzezlnski 
waved  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains  di- 
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viding  Afghanistan  from  Pakistan  and  de- 
clared: 

""That  land  over  there  is  yours  and  you 
will  go  back  one  day  because  your  cause  is 
right  and  God  is  on  your  side." 

"You  should  know  that  the  whole  world  is 
outraged,"  he  told  the  Afghans.  "Not  only 
the  world  of  Islam  but  the  world  of  Chris- 
tianity is  outraged." 

RESPEfcT  AND  SYMPATHY 

Later,  at  the  Peshawar  airport,  Mr.  Brze- 
zlnski was  asked  by  reporters  if  the  United 
States  would  give  arms  to  the  Afghans. 

"Its  a  fact  that  people  who  are  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  their  own  freedom  end  up 
winning  the  respect  and  sympathy  and 
something  more  than  that  from  the  rest  of 
the  world, "  he  said.  "That's  a  historical  fact, 
not  a  statement  of  policy." 

It  seemed  apparent  from  accompanying 
Mr.  Brzezlnski  to  military  briefings  with 
Pakistani  officers,  to  the  refugee  camps  and 
to  the  Afghan  border,  that  Mr.  Brzezlnski 
would  very  much  like  to  help  the  Afghan  in- 
surgents fight  the  Russians. 

At  an  intelligence  briefing  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Khyber  Rifles  at  the  far  end 
of  the  pass,  Mr.  Brzezlnski  asked  repeated 
questions  about  the  different  ethnic  groups 
that  populate  both  sides  of  the  border  and 
whether  either  side  tried  to  stop  the  flow 
back  and  forth. 

BRZEZINSKI'S  APPARENT  MESSAGE 

He  was  assured  that  neither  the  Pakistani 
nor  the  Afghan  authorities  blocked  the 
flow,  meaning  that  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  prevent  arms  emanating  from 
the  Pakistani  side  from  being  carried  into 
Afghanistan. 

If  Mr.  Brzezlnski  has  had  a  message  on 
this  trip  it  is  that  the  world  is  closer  to  con- 
flict than  many  people  want  to  believe  and 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  war  is  by  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  deter  the  Russians. 

Some  in  his  delegation  seem  worried  that 
the  United  States  is  being  too  eager  to  em- 
brace the  President  of  Pakistan,  Moham- 
mad Zia  ul-Haq,  who  has  gone  back  on  his 
pledges  to  hold  elections  and  whose  popu- 
larity is  said  to  be  very  low. 

Moreover,  resentment  remains  over  the 
destruction  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Is- 
lamabad only  two  months  ago.  Some  believe 
that  General  Zia  could  have  done  more  to 
prevent  it. 

But  for  Mr.  Brzezlnski  these  are  second- 
ary problems,  as  is  the  possibUity  that  Paki- 
stan might  explode  a  nuclear  device,  com- 
pared with  the  need  of  heading  off  war  by 
mobilizing  the  region  to  what  he  tees  as  the 
Soviet  threat. 
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"Zbig"  Holds  His  Pire  at  Khyber  Pass 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Khyber  Pass,  Pakistan,  February  3.— 
President  Carter's  naticxia)  security  adviser 
peered  resolutely  with  gun  In  hand  at 
Soviet-controlled  Afgtianistan  from  the  top 
of  a  Pakistani  military  outpost  high  above 
the  strategic  Khyber  Pass. 

It  looked  like  a  scene  from  a  late-night 
Grade  B  television  movie  called  "Zbig  at  the 
Khyber  Pass"  as  Zbigniew  Brzezlnski,  high 
White  House  aide,  hesitated  for  a  second 
and  then  declined  an  offer  to  fire  the  Chi- 
nese-made light  machine  gun  toward  Af- 
ghanistan. Instead  he  invited  the  Pakistani 
soldier  at  the  gunport  to  shoot  the  weapon. 

The  soldier  got  off  one  shot  and  the  gun 
jammed. 

After  clearing  it,  he  squeezed  off  a  fast 
round.  But  the  recoil  knocked  the  soldier 
back  into  Brzezlnski  and  the  gun  started 
spraying  bullet.s  wildly  out  the  gunport. 
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"Thank  God  the  Russlaiis  haven't  started 
firing  back."  said  a  Pakistani  officer  accom- 
panying the  Brzezlnski  tour. 

The  madcap  scene  at  the  old  British-built 
stone  picket  post— really  a  tiny  fort  perched 
on  top  of  a  hillock  two  miles  from  the 
Afghan  border— climaxed  a  day's  tour  of 
Pakistan's  frontier. 

Brzezlnski  had  asked  to  be  tak«i  from  the 
Khyl>er  Rifles  officers  mess  in  Land!  Kotal 
to  one  of  a  string  of  picket  posts  overlooking 
the  Khyber  Pass,  the  route  of  invading 
armies  since  1600  B.C.  when  the  Aryan* 
moved  down  from  Central  Asia  into  what  is 
now  India. 

"This  would  be  smashed  right  away?"  he 
asked  Lt.  Gen.  Fazle  Haq,  the  military  com- 
mander arid  civil  governor  of  the  Northwest 
Frontier  Province. 

■"In  the  first  engagement  the  artillery 
would  knock  down  all  these."  said  Fazle, 
pointing  to  the  post  he  was  standing  at  and 
others  down  the  pass.  "'They  are  all  right 
for  observation  and  for  keeping  track  of  tri- 
bals,  but  not  for  modem  warfare." 

Brzezlnski  clearly  enjoyed  the  chance  to 
see  at  first  band  the  frontier  he  has  been 
talking  about  from  Washington  since  the 
Soviet  Union  moved  more  than  80,000 
troops  into  Afghanistan  late  last  year. 

As  he  strode  up  the  rocky  hillside  to  the  , 
picket  post,  he  opened  his  U.S.  Army  parka  ■ 
to  show  a  highly  ornamental  dagger  stuck 
in  his  waistband.  The  dagger,  the  type  used 
by  tril)esmen  in  this  area,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  at  hineh  by  Fazle. 

Earlier,  he  walked  down  a  line  of  tritial 
chiefs  who  each  placed  a  garland  of  flowers 
around  his  neck.  Before  long  Brzezlnski,  up 
to  his  ears  in  flowers,  quipped,  "Friendship 
Is  a  heavy  burden,  especially  around  the 
neck." 

The  tour  started  with  an  early  morning 
helicopter  visit  to  a  remote  refugee  camp  in 
the  Kurram  Agency,  a  finger  of  Pakistan 
that  Juts  into  Afghanistan  halfway  between 
Jalalabad  and  Garden  The  camp,  known  as 
Sadda,  was  12  miles  from  the  Afghan 
border. 

The  poorly  clad  refugees— mostly  old  men. 
women  and  children  with  no  men  of  fight- 
ing age  visible— told  Brzezlnski  through  a 
translator  that  they  had  been  driven  from 
Afghanistan  within  the  past  six  months  be- 
cause the  Soviet •<lominated  government  had 
attacked  their  mullahs,  destroyed  their 
mosques  and  villages  and  attempted  to 
change  their  fundamentalist  Islamic  reli- 
gious traditions. 

They  now  live  In  tents  with  40  cents  a  day 
to  feed  themselves. 

There  were  no  weapons  present  In  the 
camp,  really  a  straggly  collection  of  tents  in 
a  barren  spot  in  the  rugged  terrain  except 
those  of  the  security  guards.  Officials  said 
the  weapons  that  tribesmen  always  carry 
had  been  taken  away  for  the  Brzezinsld 
visit. 

One  tribal  leader  acknowledged  that 
young  men  come  and  go  across  the  open 
border  to  fight  in  Afghanistan. 

Brzezlnski  was  careful  not  to  promise  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  rebels,  but  he  told 
them  of  America's  support  for  the  efforts 
and  said.  "The  entire  world  is  outraged,"  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher added,  ""the  American  people  admire 
your  fight  for  freedom  and  believe  in  the 
long  run  you  will  persevere." 

As  If  rehearsed,  the  refugees  replied  in 
chorus.  "Inshallah."  God  willing.* 
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AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 


or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  considering  H.R.  2551,  the 
Agricultural  Land  Protectirai  Act,  that 
would  encourage  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  unnecessary  con- 
version of  prime  farmland  to  nonagri- 
cultural  use.  I  suptport  passage  of  this 
vital  bill  which  would  help  to  deter 
the  urbanization  of  high  yield  crop- 
land that  is  becoming  a  vanishing 
resource. 

The  Agricultural  Land  Protection 
Act  is  a  direct  response  to  the  fear 
that  the  disappearance  of  farmland 
will  not  only  affect  consvuner  prices 
and  world  trade  but  also  the  security 
of  our  country.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
constrained  by  a  dependency  on  for- 
eign fuel  supplies.  America  has  main- 
tained its  status  as  the  world's  largest 
producer  and  exporter  of  food.  Scores 
of  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  and  Romania,  are  as  reliant 
upon  a  steady  supply  of  American 
wheat  and  grain  as  we  are  upon 
OPEC's  oil. 

Over  the  past  10  years  developers 
have  swallowed  a  total  of  30  million 
agricultural  acres  according  to  USDA 
figures.  Mails  and  industrial  complex- 
es have  paved  over  prime  agricultural 
lands,  and  the  rate  of  farmland  loss 
has  accelerated  to  a  point  where  oia- 
ability  to  produce  sufficient  food  prod- 
ucts to  meet  our  needs  could  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

The  Mid-Atlantic  States  have  l06t  M 
percent  of  their  farmland  and  the 
Midwest  8  percent,  but  the  greatest 
decline  has  occtirred  in  New  England 
States  which  have  lost  half  of  their 
agricultural  acreage.  If  this  disastrous 
trend  continues,  it  is  possible  that  by 
the  end  of  this  century  the  last  farm 
will  have  vanished  from  New  England. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Robert  Berg- 
land  has  warned: 

Our  land  and  water  resources  are  being 
whipsawed  between  the  demands  for  greater 
food  and  fiber  production  and  the  demands 
from  commerce  and  a  mass  society  for  space 
and  water  for  suburbs,  roads,  and  other  de- 
velopments. 

So  far.  in  New  England,  firbanizatlon 
Is  winning  out  over  food  production. 

In  my  State  of  Cormecticut,  more 
than  200,000  acres  of  farmland  have 
been  lost  to  housing  and  indtistrial  de- 
velopment over  the  past  20  years. 
Three  years  ago  Connecticut  estab- 
lished its  own  agricultural  preserva- 
tion program.  During  that  time  the 
State  received  a  total  of  158  applica- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  19,611  acres 
of  farmland,  3.370  acres  of  which  the 
State  has  bought  or  will  soon  pur- 
chase. A  toUl  of  $6  million  has  been 
spent  by  Connecticut  to  combat  con- 
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version  of  valuable  cropland  to  com- 
mercial development.  The  program 
has  only  $2  million  remaining  and  can 
only  ptirchase  a  meager  portion  of  the 
17,026  acres  worth  over  $27  million 
that  farmers  are  offering  to  the  State. 

This  lack  of  funding  is  mirrored  In 
similar  land  preservation  programs  in 
44  other  States.  Passage  of  H.R.  2551 
would  authorize  $60  million  worth  of 
matching  grants  over  a  3-year  period 
to  enhance  or  improve  upon  current 
State  farmland  protection  programs. 
The  bill  would  also  allow  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  provide  badly 
needed  technical  assistance  to  States 
to  help  devise  methods  tor  farmland 
preservation. 

Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
prohibits  the  Federal  Government's 
purchase  of  State  lands,  regulation  of 
land  use,  and  infringement  on  the  op- 
eration of  State  and  local  programs. 

As  a  nation  we  have  overextended 
our  energy  supplies.  Planning  now 
could  prevent  a  similar  depletion  of 
agricultural  resources.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  remember-  that  we 
caimot  afford  to  lose  our  agricultural 
self-sufficiency  and  urge  you  to  vote 
for  H.R.  255 1.« 


RETIREMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
DAN  FLOOD 


HON.  WnilAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  penhstlvakia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thttrsday,  January  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  goodby  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Dan  Flood. 
The  loyalty,  attartunent,  and  personal 
affection  which  his  constituents  bear 
him  have  spread  to  other  congression- 
al districts  as  well.  When  I  first  came 
to  Congress  in  1975,  from  the  19th 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  there  were 
few  other  members  in  the  delegation 
whose  name  I  knew.  But  not  only  did  I 
know  the  naime  of  Dan  Flood,  most  of 
my  constituents  did  as  well.  He  was 
well  known  throughout  our  State  for 
his  industry,  colorful  personality,  and 
unparalleled  oratory.  He  knew  how  to 
command  a  stage  and  command  it 
well.  Far  more  importantly,  he  had 
genuine  compassion  for  the  imderdog, 
worked  hard  to  improve  their  lot,  and 
succeeded  In  doing  so.  I  join  them  and 
thousands  of  others  in  wishing  him  a 
fond  farewell.* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
two    more    issues    facing    Americans 
living  and  working  abroad. 
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I3ST7K  NumoR  7— Loss  OF  CmZEirSHIP  BT 
American  Chilorsi  Abroad  Doe  to  Ac- 
Tioifs  OF  Thxir  Pasxnts 

SUmtART  OF  THE  PROBLOf 

VS.  law  calls  for  the  loss  of  American  citi- 
zenship for  anyone  who  obtains  naturaliza- 
tion in  a  foreign  country  even  if  this  natu- 
ralization results  from  the  actions  of  a 
parent,  guardian,  agent  or  by  the  naturali- 
zation of  a  parent  having  legal  custody  of 
such  an  individual. 

Children  can  lose  their  American  citizen- 
ship even  though  they  could  do  nothing  to 
defend  themselves  against  this  loss. 

The  law  provides  that  a  child  can  reUin 
his  Aaaerican  citizenship,  despite  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  calling  for  such  loss.  If  he 
returns  to  the  United  SUtes  to  commence 
permanent  residence  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

At  issue  here  is  involuntary  expatriation 
and  whether  It  Is  really  Constitutional,  es- 
peclaUy  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
nding  in  Afroyim  vs.  Rusk. 

ACA'S  QUESTION 

Should  children  bom  with  American  citi- 
zenship be  forced  to  lose  this  precious  pos- 
session through  actions  talten  when  they 
were  minors,  or  taken  on  their  behalf  by  a 
parent  or  custodian? 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 

"The  Act  specified  that  a  United  States 
citizen,  who,  while  under  age  twenty-one  ac- 
quires foreign  nationality  upon  application 
of  a  parent  or  through  naturalization  of  the 
parent,  will  lose  United  SUtes  citizenship  if 
such  person  fails  to  enter  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  permanent  residence  prior  to 
his  twenty-fifth  birthday.  Loss  of  citizen- 
ship, however,  does  not  occur  automatically: 
it  can  occur  only  when  it  U  clear  that  the 
subject  wUlfuUy  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  the  express  purpose  of 
transferring  or  abandoning  allegiance.  Evl- 
dentary  requiremenU  to  support  a  finding 
of  intent  to  transfer  or  abandon  allegiance 
are  very  high.  As  a  result,  few  findings  of 
loss  of  citizenship  are  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  these  provisions  no  longer  serve  to 
revoke  a  person's  citizenship  unless  the  citi- 
zen wishes  to  lose  citizenship." 

Nevertheless,  the  President  further  recom- 
mended: "Although  this  provision  of  law  is 
no  longer  viable,  it  stiU  remains  In  force 
and.  when  applicable,  must  be  administered 
To  avoid  the  difficulties  and  inequalities 
that  the  law  imposes  on  young  American 
citizens  by  requiring  their  return  to  the 
United  States  before  the  age  of  twenty-five 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  re- 
pealed a  similar  proviso  in  Section  301  of 
the  Act.  the  Justice  Department  will  pro- 
pose legislation  to  amend  Section  349(a)(1) 
to  provide  that  loss  of  nationality  shall 
occur  only  when  a  citizen  applies  for  natu- 
ralization in  a  foreign  state  on  his  own 
behalf  after  age  twenty-one." 

ACA  applauds  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  seeking  to  nullify  this  unfortunate 
law.  ACA  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  to  bring  about  this  proposed  change. 

Issue  Number  8-Citizenship  Loss  by  Natu- 
"ALizm  Americans  Going  Abroad  Within 
Five  Years  of  Naturalization. 

summary  of  the  problem 
Present  U.8.  law  requires  not  only  that  an 
immigrant  be  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  must  reside  subsequent- 
ly for  five  years  In  the  United  States  as  con- 
dltlonj  precedent  to  being  eligible  for  ac- 
quiring American  citizenship.  The  law  fur- 
ther requires  that  such  naturalized  citizens 
must  subsequently  reside  for  a  further  five 
years  In  the  United  SUtes.  If  during  thl 
first  five  years  after  acquiring  U.S.  cltlzen- 
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ship  the  newly  naturalized  American 
chooses  to  reside  abroad,  he  is  presumed  by 
law.  although  with  the  possibility  of  submit- 
ting countervailing  evidence,  to  have  ob- 
tained his  naturalization  by  concealing  a 
material  fact  or  by  willful  misrepresentation 
when  he  did  not  reveal  his  true  Intentions 
with  respect  to  residence. 

ACA'S  QUESTION 

The  basic  Issue  involved  here  Is  what  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  acquisition  of 
U.S.  citizenship?  Does  It  simply  consist  of  ar 
immigrant's  wanting  to  reside  within  the  ge- 
ographical confines  of  the  United  SUtes? 
Or  does  It  rather  constitute  an  allegiance  by 
an  individual  to  a  unique  way  of  life  with  all 
of  the  material  and  ideological  Implications 
that  this  entails?  Further,  Is  a  naturalized 
American  a  real  American  when  he  obtains 
his  new  citizenship,  or  does  he  have  a  fur- 
ther condition  to  fulfill  before  being  the 
equal  of  other  citizens?  He  can  be  sent  to 
war.  He  must  pay  Uxes.  But  he  cannot 
choose  where  he  will  live. 

One  finds  once  again  in  the  present  law  an 
overwhelming  emphasis  on  the  physical  lo- 
cation of  the  individual,  much  akin  to  the 
other  sections  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1952,  most  of  which  have  now  been  succes- 
sively abandoned. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 

The  President's  reply  to  this  Issue  was 
lengthy.  Only  the  concluding  paragraph  Is 
quoted  here.  The  fuU  text  is  found  In  the 
annex  to  this  report. 

Said  the  President:  "It  Is  clear  that  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  to  extend  naturaliza- 
tion benefits  to  those  whose  Intention  was 
to  reside  permanently  abroad  rather  than  In 
the  United  States.  Limiting  naturalization 
to  those  who  Intend  to  reside  In  the  United 
SUtes  permanently  Is  not  discriminatory 
simply  on  the  basis  that  a  natural-bom  citi- 
zen does  not  have  to  have  such  an  Intent. 
Naturalized  citizens  are  required  to  meet 
other  requirements  that  are  not  imposed  on 
natural  bom  citizens,  such  as  literacy  in  the 
engllsh  language,  good  moral  character,  and 
certain  periods  of  residence  and  physical 
presence  In  the  United  SUtes.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable, in  conferring  the  benefit  of  citizen- 
ship through  naturalization,  to  take  account 
of  whether  pr^ot  the  Individual  seeking 
citizenship  intends  to  mainUin  a  permanent 
residence  in  this  country.  The  five-year  resi- 
dence obligation  is  designed  to  gauge  this 
Intent." 

The  President  defends  the  present  law 
and  does  not  propose  any  change. 

ACA'S  RENEWED  QUESTION 

There  have  been  some  major  innovations 
In  U.S.  law  concerning  Immigration  and  nat- 
uralization in  the  20th  Century.  Two  very 
different  concepU  have  been  developed  In 
parallel.  One  concerns  the  elaboration  of 
conditions  precedent  to  the  acquisition  of 
citizenship.  The  other  concerns  conditions 
.subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. 

The  elaboration  of  conditions  precedent 
to  granting  U.S.  citizenship  to  an  Immigrant 
are  the  most  fundamental  and  Incontestable 
right  of  the  Government.  They  merely 
define  the  conditions  of  entry  for  any  new- 
I  omer  to  our  privileged  society. 

The  elaboration  of  conditions  subsequent 
however.  Is  a  most  unfortunate  Innovation 
because  It  de  facto,  and  de  Jure,  creates 
automatically  two  classes  of  citizenship. 

The  1952  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  was  replete  with  condition  subsequent 
requiremenU.  Naturalized  citizens  could 
never  live  more  than  five  years  In  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  originally  came  (ruled 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Schneider  case):  children  born  with 
more  than  one  nationality  at  birth  risked 
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losing  their  citizenship  later  In  life  If  they 
ever  lived  more  than  three  years  In  the 
country  of  their  other  nationality  (struck 
from  the  Statute  books  In  1978):  children 
bom  abroad  with  only  one  American  parent 
risked  losing  their  citizenship  If  they  did  not 
retum  to  live  for  a  specified  period  In  the 
United  States  later  In  their  lives  (also  struck 
from  the  Statute  books  In  1978). 

The  conditions  subsequent  still  applying 
to  the  naturalized  citizen  are  the  last  sig- 
nificant vestige  of  this  innovative  and  multi- 
class  of  citizenship  mentality. 

What  is  most  offensive  In  this  require- 
ment Is  the  automatic  assumption  that 
fraud  or  deceit  was  the  "Intent"  of  the  natu- 
ralized citizen  If  he  goes  abroad  within  five 
years  of  naturalization.  The  Government 
needs  to  offer  no  proof  of  such  fraud  or 
deceit.  This  is  a  most  distressful  contradic- 
tion of  the  usual  legal  principle  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  considered  to  be  Innocent  until 
"proven"  guilty. 

ACA  asks  the  President  to  reconsider  his 
support  for  this  unfortunate  legal  principle. 
If  ten  years'  residence  Is  felt  to  be  necessary 
to  establish  that  one  really  wants  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  the  law  should  be  changed 
to  recognize  this  real  Intent.  Once  a  person 
has  become  an  American  citizen  he  should 
be  the  equal  to  all  of  the  others  without  any 
restriction  or  presumption  of  moral  turpi- 
tude because  of  some  Innocent  act. 

ACA  asks  the  President  to  work  toward 
the  elimination  of  any  such  laws  that  set  up 
different  classes  of  citizenship.  All  Ameri- 
cans should  be  equal  before  the  law  In  all 
respects.  We  seek  redress.* 


CRISIS  SITUATION  IN  MILITARY 
MANPOWER 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 
•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  indeed  reaching  a  crisis  situation 
in  terms  of  some  categories  of  military 
manpower.  The  Navy  presently  faces  a 
shortage   of   nearly   20.000   in  skilled 
petty  officers-these  are  the  men  and 
women  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
fleet.  Regardless  of  the  decision  made 
by  Congress  on  a  draft  for  new  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  we  must 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  retaining  our 
top    quality     personnel,     particularly 
those  with  specialized  skills.  The  de- 
cline in  the  buying  power  of  the  mili- 
tary paychecks  since  1972  is  certainly 
not  the  only  reason  for  our  retention 
problems  but  it  Is  definitely  a  high 
contender  for  the  top  of  the  list.  The 
situation  Is  so  severe  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  recently  said  that  he 
would  forego  money  for  ships  in  order 
to  put  a  few  extra  doUars  In  the  pock- 
ets of  the  sailors. 

Our  former  House  colleague.  Melvln 
Laird,  who  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  re- 
cently completed  a  very  timely  study 
entitled  "People.  Not  Hardware— The 
Highest  Defense  Priority."  Senator 
GoLDWATER  included  this  doctunent  In 
the  February  4  Record  on  pages  i«4a- 
1654  during  debate  on  increasing  mili- 
tary pay  and  allowances.  The  entire 
report  is  short  and  can  be  read  in  a 
few  minutes  and  I  strongly  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues'  attention  and  care- 
ful study.* 
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REGISTERING  FOR  THE  DRAFT:  A 
QUESTION  OP  NATIONAL  SERI- 
OUSNESS 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

President  has  asked  that  Congress  au- 
thorize a  national  register  for  military 
conscription.  In  doing  so  he  has  cast 
the  spotlight  on  a  controversial  issue 
that  has  never  been  popular  in  any 
county  either  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

No  one  likes  war.  And  no  one  likes 
the  thought  of  sending  our  young 
people,  into  battle.  But  the  facts  are 
such  that  this  Nation  which  is  based 
on  peace  and  humanity  may  not  have 
the  choice  of  having  a  draft  or  staying 
as  we  are. 

First,  we  see  Increased  turmoil  on 
the  international  scene.  Iran,  Afghani- 
stan. Korea,  Cambodia— these  are  the 
catch  phrases  of  international  conflict 
today.  Who  knows  where  trouble  will 
crop  up  next? 

Further,  we  see  no  end  to  Soviet  bel- 
ligerence. While  I  am  no  Cassandra, 
clearly  the  recent  decision  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  use  their  own  troops  in  for- 
eign territory  cannot  be  viewed  in  any 
but  a  perjorative  sense.  We  can  make 
all  the  public  statements  we  desire 
which  figuratively  wave  the  flag 
before  our  potential  adversaries  but 
after  a  while,  this  kind  of  rhetorical 
exercise  falls  to  convince  anyone— par- 
ticularly the  Soviets  who  believe  that 
force  is  indeed  mightier  than  the  pen. 

Finally,  like  it  or  not,  the  volunteer 
enlistment  system  advocated  by  the 
Congress  as  an  alternative  to  the  draft 
is  not  working.  It  has  been  a  failure 
from  the  beginning.  During  the  past 
several  years,  we  who  serve  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  wit- 
nessed a  steady  stream'  of  experts  tell 
us  the  volunteer  program  is  hurting 
our  military  efforts.  We  lack  top-level 
enlistees  who  could  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  We  are  short  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  to  fill  our  pres- 
ent military  requirements.  And  it 
seems  that  not  even  inducements  of 
thousan(js  of  dollars  given  for  volun- 
teer enlistments  will  persuade  doctors 
and  other  medical  personnel  to  forgo 
the  rewards  of  private  practice  to 
serve  their  Nation  in  the  military.  The 
picture  seems  to  get  bleaker  all  the 
time.  The  Navy  says  It  may  mothball 
some  ships  on  the  line  because  of  a 
lack  of  personnel  to  run  them.  Other 
vessels  may  be  given  extended  sea 
duty  which  translates  to  putting  an 
extra  burden  on  those  who  do  serve 
because  others  prefer  the  comforts  of 
civilian  life. 

The  litany  of  problems  could  go  on 
and  on  but  the  picture  is  clean  If  we 
intend  to  maintain  a  strong  military 
we  have  to  change  our  ways. 

I  fear  that  because  the  draft  is  so  po- 
litical a  question  it  will  become  the  cy- 
nosure of  our  debate  over  military 
policies  in  this  Nation.  This  would  be  a 
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shame  because  the  stakes  are  much 
higher  than  we  realize.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  should  register 
yoimg  people  for  the  draft  but  wheth- 
er we  as  a  nation  are  willing  to  do 
more  tlian  wave  the  fl&g  at  those  who 
would  challenge  our  desire  to  remain 
free  and  independent 

No  one  abhors  war  more  than  those 
who  have  lived  through  the  horrors  of 
combat.  I  have  and  so  have  my  people. 
Yet.  as  much  as  the  people  of  Guam 
hate  the  thought  of  war.  it  is  notewor- 
thy that  Ouamanians  have  always 
been  willing  and  ready  to  serve  this 
Nation  In  times  of  conflict.  This  re- 
flects our  belief  that  the  only  way  we 
can  prevent  others  from  Imposing  on 
our  way  of  life  is  to  be  strong  and 
show  we  are  serious  about  maintaining 
our  freedom. 

I  support  the  President's  call  for 
draft  registration  with  these  facts  up- 
permost in  mind.  I  wish  we  could  do 
otherwise.  But  as  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  the  illustrious  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  in  the 
February  1  Washington  Post  we  as  a 
nation  have  no  choice  but  to  reinstate 
the  draft  in  this  world  of  constant 
threats  against  oiu*  security.  As  he  put 
it: 

Finally,  we  can  swallow  hard  and  restore 
some  form  of  conscription,  capable  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  active  forces  and 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  reserves  essential  for 
sustained  combat.  No  other  action  we  could 
take  would  so  clearly  demonstrate  our  seri- 
ousness of  purpose;  none  Is  more  essential 
to  a  genuine  rearmament  effort. 

I  expect  the  Hotise  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  take  up  the  question  of 
draft  registration  soon.  One  aspect  of 
the  proposal  made  by  the  President 
will  1t>e  whether  to  register  women  for 
the  first  time.  To  this  I  say  yes,  but 
only  if  we  add  a  proviso  which  would 
grant  women  the  right  to  elect  to 
serve  in  the  front  line  units  or  be  sta- 
tioned with  support  forces.  This  would 
resolve  the  emotional  conflict  many 
have  with  any  proposal  which  would 
force  women  to  serve  Iq  combat 
units— a  concern  I  certainly  share. 
Yet,  one  which  in  this  day  or  equal 
rights  movements  for  both  sexes  offer 
the  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to 
share  the  privileges  and  hazards  all 
men  in  tmiform  must  face  in  war. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  Are  any  of 
our  young  men  and  women  willing  to 
put  their  coimtry  before  their  own  im- 
mediate desires.  I  am  convinced  they 
are  if  we  assure  the  Nation  that  a  call 
for  draft  registration  will  not  be  treat- 
ed by  their  leaders  as  a  right  to  need- 
lessly Interfere  in  their  lives. 

Thank  you.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
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16.  the  62d  anniversary  of  UUiuanian 
independence.  It  is  ironic  that  during 
this  year's  tribute  we  are  again  con- 
cerned with  Russian  aggression,  this 
time  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  lessons 
we  have  learned  from  the  captive  na- 
tions must  not  be  repeated  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

As  an  American  of  Polish  descent,  I 
share  the  feelings  of  Lithuanians  who 
continue  to  hope  for  the  freedom  of 
their  native  land.  We  currently  see  dis- 
tinct parallels  between  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  the  Baltic  States.  Lithua- 
nians fought  valiantly,  alone  aixl  with- 
out aid  from  other  nations,  in  an 
effort  to  dispel  the  invasion.  When 
this  effort  was  unsuccessful,  the  Sovi- 
ets moved  In  and  installed  a  puppet 
government. 

Today,  we  witness  the  same  scenario 
in  Afghanistan.  Have  we  not  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  Russian  occupation  of 
the  Ukraine,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  as 
well  as  the  later  examines  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary?  We 
must  also  turn  our  eyes  to  the  current 
developments  in  Yugoslavia.  Tito's 
death  could  result  in  further  Soviet 
encroachment  to  assure  an  even 
stronger  Russian  presence  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

During  this  commemoraticm,  we 
must  not  forget  those  Lithuanians 
who  have  been  condemned  to  exile 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  to  men- 
tion a  few:  there  Is  NUole  Sadimaite,  a 
nurse  sent  to  Siberia  for  having  typed 
a  church  bulletin  which  was  claimed 
to  have  contained  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda; Balyis  Gajauskas,  who  has 
spent  more  than  half  of  his  life  in 
Soviet  concentration  camps  and  who 
worked  closely  with  Alexander  Gins- 
burg;  and  Viktoras  Petkus  who  along 
with  Andrei  Sakharov  worked  on  mon- 
itoring the  Helsinki  Accords  In  Lithua- 
nia, was  nominated  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  but  is  currently  serving  a 
10-year  sent«ice  of  hard  labor. 

Congress  has  now  taken  action  in 
passing  a  resolution  urging  the  trans- 
fer or  cancellation  of  the  Moscow 
Olympic  games  if  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  withdraw  from  Afghanistan, 
and  on  behalf  of  Andrei  Sakharov.  We 
must  not  let  the  lesson  learned  from 
the  domination  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviets  be  forgotten:  we  must  continue 
to  show  our  support  lor  the  captive 
nations  within  the  U.S.SJI.  and  the 
brave  dissidents  like  NUole  Sadun- 
aite.* 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OFMAKTLAHD 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
take  special  note  this  year  of  February 


SOVIETS  TRYING  TO  SQUELCH 
NATIONALISM  IN  ESTONIA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OFNEW  JEISST 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REntESEHTATTVE 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly there  have  been  a  number  of  Inci- 
dents in  Soviet-contn^ed  Estonia  in- 
volving Estonian  youth  and  their 
desire  for  freedom.  This  clearly  shows 
that  in  spite  of  almost  four  decades  of 
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Soviet  oppression,  the  hope  of  the  E^ 
tonian  people  for  freedom  and  nation- 
al independence  has  not  been  lessened. 

There  is  an  air  of  fcrovlng  national- 
ism throughout  Estonia.  Every  day 
there  are  incidents  in  which  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  nationalism  can  be  seen. 
These  people  possess  the  innate  desire 
for  the  restoration  of  their  human 
rights  and  personal  freedom. 

The  following  article,  taken  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  by 
David  K.  Willis.  iUustrates  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  current  restlessness 
talcing  place  in  Estonia.  I  feel  it  is  up 
to  the  United  SUtes  to  set  an  example 
in  encouraging  and  supporting  Estonia 
and  its  neighboring  countries  in  their 
fight  for  freedom  and  independence. 

The  article  foUows: 

(From  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan 
16.  1980] 
Sovirrs  Tktino  To  Sqoslcr  Natiomausm  di 
EsToitiA— Police  Bmak  Up  Public  Mket- 
iHC  u  Taktv.  Dktahi  Foui 

<By  David  K.  WUUs) 
Moscow.— Tliree  new  examples  of  minor- 
ity restlveneas  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
come  to  Ught— this  time  In  the  Baltic  repub- 
lic of  Estonia. 

It  haa  Juat  been  learned  that  several  hun- 
dred Estonians,  many  of  them  high  school 
students,  staged  a  rare  public  demonstration 
In  the  university  dty  of  Tartu  on  Christmas 
Eve.  They  Ut  candles,  sang  Estonian  patriot- 
ic songs,  and  called  for  Independence. 

A  leading  Estonian  activist.  Mart  NilUus. 
says  he  was  fired  from  his  teaching  job  and 
now  is  applying  to  emigrate  to  Sweden. 

Estonian  scientist  Jurii  Kukk  says  he  has 
resigned  from  the  Communist  Party  after 
being  a  member  for  12  years.  He  also  has 
been  fired  from  Tartu  State  University  and  is 
thinking  of  emigrating. 
All  tliree  examples  follow  the  signing  of  a 
Baltic  charter"  last  August.  It  called  for 
Baltic  independence  and  public  disclosure  of 
reportedly  secret  clauses  In  the  Soviet- 
German  pact  of  19Z9. 

Of  45  signatures,  four  were  Estonian. 
Sources  say  all  four,  biclndlng  Mr.  Nlklus. 
now  ai-e  being  harassed  by  the  authorities 

They  include  Erik  Udam  (fired  from  his 
engineering  Job).  Enn  Tarto  (fired  from  a 
heating  plant),  and  Endel  Ratas  (tiireatened 
with  sacking  from  his  post  as  an  auto  me- 
clianic). 
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After  shouting  nationalist  slogans,  about 
40  high  school  students  walked  to  the  Tartu 
town  square,  some  m  miles  away.  Other 
students  shouted  greetings  down  at  them 
from  the  windows  of  tMMtels  en  route. 

Police  did  not  appear  «ntll  the  students 
reached  the  town  hall  square,  and  one  dem- 
onstrator stood  on  the  edge  of  a  fountain  to 
make  another  brief  speech.  A  busload  of 
poUce  turned  up,  and  four  or  five  studenU 
were  detained.  They  were  released  several 
hours  later.  Sources  say  they  know  of  no  ar- 
rests. 

"Many  of  the  boys  found  they  didn't  know 
the  words  to  our  patriotic  songs,"  said  one 
source  later.  "They  made  a  resolution  to 
learn  them  by  Feb.  34.  which  is  the  day  we 
celebrate    the    independence    %e    won    in 

A  smaller  crowd  gathered  the  same  night 
in  the  grounds  of  another  churclL  Some 
people  returned  to  St.  Peter's  on  New  Year's 
Eve  but  sang  no  songs  and  shouted  no  slo- 
gans. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nlklus  says  he  was  fired 
from  the  Tartu  foreign  languages  evening 
school  on  Nov.  13.  1979.  He  iiad  worked 
there  13  years,  teacliing  English,  French, 
and  German.  He  said  tiU  troubles  began 
when  he  signed  the  "Baltic  declaration" 
Aug.  33. 

His  classes  were  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
He  offered  to  teach  students  for  no  pay- 
ment and  was  dismissed  for  "systematic  vio- 
lation of  work  discipline." 

He  appealed  to  the  Tartu  city  court  for  re- 
InsUtement.  The  ruling  went  agatast  him 
Nov.  30.  He  appealed  to  the  Estonian  Su- 
preme Court— which  on  Dec  38  ordered  the 
lower  court  to  hold  another  hearing. 

He  now  says  he  wants  to  emigrate  to 
Sweden.  "I  don't  want  to  leave,"  he  said  In 
an  Interview,  'but  it's  eiti>er  emigration  or 
another  term  in  prisoni"« 
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The  nationalist  demonstration  followed  a 
^itheran  Christmas  Eve  service  at  St 
Peter's  Church  in  Tartu,  a  city  of  90,000 
people  (one  in  four  of  them  students)  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  Tallinn. 
Estonia's  populaUon  today  U  about  1  5  mil- 
lion. 

Sources  say  at  least  400  people  from  the 
congregaUon  gathered  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery to  pay  homage  at  the  monument  of 
Julius  Kuperjanoos,  an  Estonian  hero  kiUed 
to  1919  in  the  fight  for  independence 
against  the  Russians.  That  independence 
lasted  untU  the  Russians  moved  in  again  in 
Jm2  *''*'"  "**  Molotov-Rlbbentrop  pact  of 

1939. 

Homage  Is  paid  every  (Tliristmas  Eve,  usu- 
ally by  only  a  handful  of  people.  Sources 
say  th«  latest  demonstration  was  due  to 
word  of  the  "Baltic  charter "  broadcast  of 
Weatem  shortwave  sUUons,  including  tbe 
Voice  of  America. 

The  crowd,  watched  by  a  roughly  equal 
number  of  bystanders,  lit  candles  and 
PlSMd  them  on  the  monument 

In  a  10-minute  speech  a  youiig  man  called 
for  Estonian  independence. 


SEARCHING  FOR  FRIENDLY 
PORTS  AND  AIR-STAGING  AREAS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroRioA 

IM  THE  BOUSS  OT  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  Department  and  Defense 
Department  are  searching  around  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  for  friendly  ports 
and  air-staging  areas  from  which  to 
project  our  military  actions  to  defend 
the  Arabian  Gulf  oil  if  such  becomes 
necessary. 

If  we  exhibited  any  enlightened  self- 
interest,  we  would  turn  to  South 
Africa  which  has  modem  port  facili- 
ties In  Durban.  Simonstown.  Cape- 
town, and  other  ports  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  must  put  aside  our  con- 
stant carping  criticism  of  South  Africa 
for  her  racial  policies  and  recognize 
two  facts  of  life. 

We  have  made  real  progress  in  clvfl 
rights  only  in  the  past  28  years  after 
centuries  of  slavery  and  neglect,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  adopt  a  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  about  South  Afri- 
ca's racial  problems,  which  appear  to 
be  on  the  road  to  a  solution. 

We  should  also  realize  that  sxirvlval 
of  freedom,  which  includes  black  free- 
dom, as  well  as  other  freedoms,  is  In 
grave  danger  unless  the  United  States 
is  in  a  position  to  defend  the  Indian 
Ocean  area. 


I«t  us  get  Uncle  Sam's  head  out  of 
the  sand.  I  enclose  portions  of  a  letter 
I  received  recently  which  states  one 
aspect  of  our  policy  which  I  believe  is 
deplorable. 

I  include  this  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Wht  Not  Use  Ports  in  South  Atrica? 
Tlie  tragic  turn  of  events  in  Iran  and  the 
shocking  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  tlie 
Soviet  Union  liave  prompted  growing  con- 
cern about  the  lack  of  adequate  naval  and 
air  facUiUes  for  Western  forces  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

These  events  also  serve  as  a  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  how  Western  military  prepared- 
ness U  undermined  by  the  arms  embargo 
agattut  South  Africa  and  the- self -denial  by 
Western  military  forces  of  the  superior 
harbor,  drydock  and  Industrial  faciliUes  of 
South  Africa. 

In  addition  three  recent  events  In  the  area 
around  the  tip  of  South  Africa,  with  some 
of  the  globe's  busiest  sea  lanes,  have  re- 
minded one  of  the  potential  danger  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  Western  allies  of  a 
continuation  of  the  arms  embargo  against 
South  Africa: 

1.  In  December  1977  two  American  super- 
tankers. Venoil  and  Venpet.  sister  ships 
each  with  a  displacement  of  330.000  tonnes, 
collided  In  waters  off  South  Africa's  Cape 
St  Francis.  With  South  African  assistance, 
a  major  catastrophe  was  averted. 

3.  In  October  1979  the  Norwegian  ore- 
tanker,  Berge  Vanga.  disappeared  without 
trace  somewhere  between  South  America 
and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter.  Contact  was  lost  out- 
side normal  shipping  lanes.  The  338.000 
tonne  Norwegian  stiip  with  a  crew  of  40 
simply  ceased  to  exist.  Relatives  and  friends 
of  the  30  Filipinos,  nine  Norwegians  and 
one  Dane  waited  anxiously  for  coordinated 
effective  air-sea  rescue  operations  to  start. 
Meanwhile,  the  owners  of  the  Berge  Vanga 
did  everything  possible  to  trace  the  vessel. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  asked  to  assist  through  means  of  "spy 
satellites".  Time  went  by  and  there  was  still 
no  trace  of  the  ship  and  the  crew.  E^rentual- 
ly  the  South  African  Air  Force  was  ap- 
proached. Norwegian  shipowner.  Mr.  Jan 
SUubo.  chairman  of  the  Marine  Committee 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Shipping, 
and  cli&irman  of  the  Norwegian  Nautical 
Committee,  tiad  the  following  to  say  in  an 
Interview  with  the  South  African  Defense 
Force  magazine,  Paratus: 

"I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  matter  of 
safety  at  sea.  An  aid  Is  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
AMVER  organization,  which  processes 
ships'  dally  reported  positions.  In  theory 
this  should  work  well. 

"Yet  In  view  of  nations  closely  guarding 
their  own  Interests,  such  as  military  consid- 
erations, the  feed-in  of  informaUon  Is  not 
always  complete. 

"After  some  delay,  as  described  above, 
SAAF  Shackletons  entered  the  search.  Re- 
gretUbly  they  did  not  have  the  range  nor 
the  equipment  to  be  of  major  use  at  that 
stage. 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  being  provided  with  effective  air-sea 
rescue  facilities,  such  as  planes  and  equip- 
ment, to  help  save  civilian  lives  at  sea. 

"Such  facilities— planes  and  equipment- 
must  satisfy  International  requirements. 
Precious  lives  are  at  stake." 

3.  Last  week  another  naval  tragedy  was 
averted  when  South  African  aircraft  and 
helicopters  were  able  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
a  Danish  freighter.  Pep  Ice,  grounded  on  a 
coral  reef  In  the  Mozambique  Channel.  The 
South  African  Air  Force  airlifted  31  saUois 
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from  the  freighter.  Ten  of  the  21  crew  of 
the  Pep  Ice  were  flown  to  the  Waterfcloof 
air  base  in  Pretoria  after  a  Puma  helicopter, 
supplied  by  the  French  before  the  United 
Nations  Imposed  a  mandatory  arms  embar- 
go on  South  Africa,  hoisted  them  off  the 
grounded  vesseL 

Earlier,  the  South  African  helicopter 
landed  on  the  deck  of  a  Dutch  freighter  to 
transfer  nine  Filipino  sailors  taken  al>oard 
after  their  rescue  attempt  failed.  Their 
small  boat  capsized  in  heavy  seas. 

After  the  magnificent  rescue  operation 
Mr.  R.  F.  Botha,  the  South  African  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  attacked  the  West  espe- 
cially the  United  Stales,  for  its  continuing 
boycott  of  South  Africa,  in  particular  of 
modem  and  sophisticated  equipment  neces- 
sary for  sea  rescue  operations. 

Mr.  Botha  said  he  pointed  out  at  the  time 
of  the  Berge  Vanga  disaster  that  South 
Africa  was  In  a  unique  and  extremely  suit- 
able position  to  execute  sea  rescue  oper- 
ations In  the  vast  ocean  areas  south  and 
east  of  Cape  Town. 

"One  wonders  when  the  United  States  will 
come  to  Its  senses.  I  trust  It  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  its  sailors  to  pay  with  their  lives 
before  the  U.S.  administration  will  lift  sanc- 
tions In  this  connection."  Mr.  Botha  said. 

May  I  remind  you  what  the  chairman  of 
the  House's  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Melvln  Price,  tiad  to  say  after  a 
Committee  visit  to  Africa  during  November 
1979: 

"In  our  flight  for  example,  up  the  coast 
to  Dar-es-Salaam  from  South  Africa  we  con- 
tinually observed  tanker  traffic.  At  times  we 
had  six  tankers  under  observation  at  the 
same  time.  This  line  of  tankers.  In  the 
truest  sense,  is  the  jugular  vein  of  the  free 
worid."* 


BOYCOTT  OP  SUMMER 
OLYMPICS 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP  CALirOKIf  u 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  an  incredible  amount  of  time, 
effort,  and  newsprint  devoted  to  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  we  should  boy-"" 
cott  or  relocate  the  1980  summer 
Olympics  due  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  However,  as  a  thoughtful 
editorial  in  the  Lumberjack,  the  news- 
paper of  Humboldt  State  University  in 
my  district,  pointed  out  so  succinctly, 
this  "Is  all  so  trivial  compared  to  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  war  or  a  con- 
ventional war." 

Clearly,  when  we  consider  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  overall  problem  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  and  the  need  for 
some  meaningful  solutions,  whether  or 
not  the  Olympic  games  are  held  In 
Moscow  Is  Indeed  trivial. 

I  supported  the  boycott  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  because  I  believe 
that  a  united  stand  by  the  nations  of 
the  Free  World  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion may  tend  to  reduce  Russian  polit- 
ical influence  In  the  Third  World. 
However,  I  feel  that  rather  than 
devoting  so  much  time  to  symbolic 
protests  of  the  invasion,  we  should 
concentrate  on  developing  effective 
measures  to  establish  a  realistic 
energy  policy  that  will  make  the 
United  States  energy  self-sufficient 
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We  must  move  toward  reducing  our 
dependence  on  OPEC  and  its  Persian 
Gulf  OIL  Further.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Olympic  Issue  depolltlclzed.  For 
that  reason.  I  have  supported  return- 
ing the  CMympIcs  to  the  place  of  Its 
birth— Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Inserting  the  full 
text  of  the  Lumberjack's  editorial  at 
this  point  In  the  Rboord: 

Show  or  Stscrcth 

I  agreed  to  write  this  editorial  favoring  a 
0.8.  tMyoott  of  this  year's  Olympic  Games 
which  are  scheduled  to  be  held  in'  Moscow. 

I  started  by  reaearctting  an  of  the  Olympi- 
ads that  have  been  used  as  a  political  sound- 
ing block. 

In  the  1936  Berlin  Olympics.  Hitler  tried 
to  prove  he  had  built  the  "master"  race,  but 
a  black  runner  from  the  United  States, 
Jesse  Owens,  embarrassed  him  by  winning 
four  gold  medals. 

The  last  thing  I  can  remember  of  the  1972 
Munich  Olympics,  was  television  commenta- 
tor Jim  McKay  tearfully  telling  the  fate  of 
members  of  the  Israeli  team  who  were  killed 
by  a  Palestinian  terrorist  group. 

Canada  banned  the  Taiwanese  team  from 
competing  in  the  1976  Montreal  Olympics 
Willie  Tanzania  refused  to  participate  if  New 
Zealand  did. 

Tills  year  is  another  Olympic  year,  and  it 
is  the  United  States  that  is  using  the  Oames 
as  a  political  sounding  block  by  t^inwg 
"boycott" 

The  development  which  have  caused  the 
United  States  to  consider  a  boycott  is  the 
Russian  Invasion  of  Afglumistan  which 
could  eventually  lead  to  a  UJ3. -Russian  war. 

Talk  of  a  U.S.-Russlan  war  always  raises 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  warfare  and  oblit- 
eration of  iMth  countries.  But  what  is  grab- 
bing all  of  the  headlines  and  garnering  all 
the  talk?  It's  the  inconveniences  a  boycott 
would  cause  the  atiiletes  who  liave  dedi- 
cated a  portion  of  their  lives  with  the  hope 
of  representing  the  United  Statea. 

Of  course  we  should  do  anytiiing  that 
may  prevent  a  war  with  Russia,  and  an 
Olympic  boycott  if  other  nations  follow 
suit,  could  be  the  show  of  strength  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  war. 

The  Olympics  are  important  to  Russia. 
After  all,  they  are  Russia's  '•*'»"cy  to  propa- 
gandize to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  end.  it  wiU  be  Russia  who  loses. 

I  was  caught  up,  in  the  should-we-or- 
shouldn't-we-boycott-the-Olympics  syn- 
drome, when  I  stopped  to  realize  that  it  Is 
all  so  trivial  compared  to  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  war  or  a  conventional  war  for  which 
I  would  be  prime  draft  choice.* 


A  DECLARATION  OF  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  the  views  of  Raymond 
Leonard,  a  constituent  from  Montara. 
Calif.,  with  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress.  While  Mr.  Leonard  and  I 
may  not  be  in  absolute  agreement 
with  every  item  mentioned  In  his  pro- 
posal. I  agree  with  the  underlying 
theme— urgency.  The  time  to  act  on 
developing  alternative  liquid  transpor- 
tation and  other  fuels  to  solve  our 
energy  problem  Is  now.  His  statement 
follows: 
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A  Dklaratiow  op  Emaor  Droartimmcs 
(By  Raymond  Leonard) 

In  order  to  demonstrate  Uiat  energy  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  fuel  shortages 
is  feasible  and  possible,  the  foDowing  deda- 
raUon  of  energy  independence  is  set  forth 
for  national  debate  and  acti<m. 

It  Shan  be  tbe  avowed  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  move  away  (ram  a  liydro- 
carbon  iMued  energy  economy  over  the  next 
10  to  30  years.  In  order  to  establish  that  ttiis 
policy  is  a  firm  and  definite  commitment 
the  f oQowInc  mandates  are  set  forth. 

L  Each  year  Imports  of  oQ  and  oQ  prod- 
ucU  shall  be  reduced  another  2  percent 
using  the  amount  of  oU  and  oQ  products  im- 
ported by  this  nation  in  1976  as  a  basis  for 
calnilating  each  years  reduction.  This  pro- 
gram shall  start  January  1.  1981  and  shall 
continue  until  such  time  as  tb*  .United 
States  is  ImpOTtlng  only  20  percent  of  the 
oil  and  oO  iHXMlucte  it  Imported  In  1976. 

n.  The  manufacturing  or  lmportatl<Hi  of 
trucks  and  buses  which  use  hydrocartxm  de- 
rived fuels  shall  l>e  forbidden  after  January 
1. 1991. 

m.  The  manufacturing  or  importation  of 
automobUes  or  vehicles  under  6000  pounds 
gross  weight  wtiich  use  liydrocarbon  derived 
fuels  shall  be  forbidden  after  January  1. 
1996. 

IV.  After  January  1,  2001  the  rellcensing 
of  ground  vetiides  20  years  old  or  older 
wtiich  use  hydrocarbon  derived  fuels  shall 
lie  forbidden  unless  they  are  certified  to  be 
a  collectors  item  and  are  restricted  In  the 
amount  of  mOeage  they  can  lie  driven  each 
year. 

V.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  or  its  successor  stiall  be  directed  not 
to  Issue  after  January  1,  1991  any  new  type 
certificates  for  aircraft  of  any  type  wliich 
will  use  hydrocarbon  derived  fuels,  regard- 
less of  when  tbe  design  effort  started. 

VI.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  or  Its  successor  sliall  be  directed  to 
start  on  January  1.  2001  revoking  oertifica- 
tion  on  a  plane  by  plane  liaais  planes  which 
are  30  years  old  or  older  and  which  use  liy- 
drocarbon derived  fuela. 

Vn.  Starting  January  1.  1981  automakers 
will  be  allowed  to  apply  a  one  time  credit  of 
35  mpg  toward  meeting  their  gasoline 
powered  veiiide  fleet's  miniwuim  mUeage  re- 
quirement for  each  electric  car  that  they 
produce  and  sell  In  a  given  sales  year. 

Vm.  U.S.  Industry  shall  be  encouraged  to 
add  a  synthetic  fuel  production  capacity  of 
1/3  of  one  percent  of  the  i976  liquid  petro- 
leum consimiptlon  each  year  for  the  next  30 
years  starting  January-1, 1986. 

IZ.  The  Department  of  Energy  wHl  co- 
ordinate ttie  nuclear  power  industry's  effort 
to  produce  standardized  1000  MWe  BWR 
and  PWR  power  plant  designs  which  may  be 
mass  produced.  These  designs  shall  be  avaO- 
able  by  January  1, 1984. 

X.  The  E>epartment  of  Transportation 
shall  undertake  by  January  1. 1983  to  either 
convert  several  types  of  semitrucks  and 
trailers  to  operate  on  hydrogen  (either 
liquid  or  gaseous  storage)  or  to  develop  sev- 
eral prototyi>ea.  These  demonstration  units 
shall  be  placed  in  a  commercial  operating 
environment  In  order  to  obtain  design  Infor- 
mation, operating  data,  and  cost  informa- 
tion. Tills  data  wHI  be  made  freely  available 
to  the  public  and  hidustry. 

XI.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  shall  undertake  by 
January  1.  1983  to  either  convert  several 
types  of  existing  commercial  transport  air- 
craft which  will  operate  on  tiydrogea  The 
goal  of  this  program  wiU  be  to  develop 
design  btfonnatlon,  operating  data  and  cost 
tnf  ormatlan  which  may  be  used  to  develop  a 
follow  on  to  the  current  hydrocarbon  fueled 
aircraft  fleets.   Maximum   involvement  •t 
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the   free  enterprlae  system   shill   be   en- 
couraged. 

XU.  Ob  JmavMrg  1.  1986  the  Koverament 
ctull  kutitute  a  nJem  t&x  on  hytkvcarboD 
derived  fuels  that  wUl  result  In  ui  equal 
Doarket  coat  between  hydrogen  and  hydro- 
carbon derived  fuels.  Revenue  from  the 
sales  tax  ahaO  be  baed  for  inatalUns  a  stand- 
ardized electric  mass  transit  system  and  for 
the  development  and  buildinc  of  Satellite 
Solar  Power  Systems. 

Xin.  Tbe  National  Aeronautics  and  Spcae 
Adininistratioo  (NASA)  shall  develop,  build 
and  begin  to  deploy  by  January  1,  1986  a 
100  MWe  proof-of-concept  Satellite  Power 
System 

^V.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  space 
Administration  (NASA)  shaU  insUtute  by 
January  1,  1983  a  proenm  geared  to  bring- 
ing on  line  by  January  1,  1996,  a  10.0<X> 
MWe  power  satellite  and  at  least  another 
one  every  six  months  thereafter  unless  it  fai 
determined  that  the  environmental  impact 
of  this  method  of  electric  power  generation 
has  a  greater  environmental  impact  and 
higher  societal  costs  than  other  methods  of 
generating  large  quantities  of  electrical 
energy  on  almost  a  24  hour  a  day  basis,  day 
In  and  day  out. 

ZV.  Congress  and  the  President  shall  es- 
tablish a  (H>mmission  by  January  1,  1983 
whose  charter  will  be  to  attempt  to  Involve 
both  Industry  and  other  nations  in  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  Satellite 
Power  Systems  provided  the  above  environ- 
mental requirements  are  met.  However  any 
actions  or  Inactions  by  this  commission 
shall  not  slow  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  in  meeting  the  above  stated  inten- 
tions and  dates. 

XVI.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  report  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1982 
on  possible  alternative  methods  for  power- 
ing the  nation's  railroads  using  the  assump- 
tions that  after 

(a)  January  1,  1995  the  manufacturing  of 
new  locomotives  use  hydrocartwn  derived 
fuels  shall  be  forbidden  except  for  the  use 
of  yard  switching. 

(b)  January  1.  2011  all  locomotives  using 
hydrocarbon  derived  fuels  will  be  phased 
out  over  a  ten  year  period. 

(c)  Maximum  involvement  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  through  the  use  of  invest- 
ment credits  and  tax  incentives  sliall  be  en- 
couraged. 

XVn.  The  United  States  government  shau 
establish  by  January  1.  1982  a  nuclear  mer- 
chant marine  program  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Standardized 
nuclear  powered  cargo  and  bulk  cargo  ships 
shall  be  authorized,  designed  and  produced 
using  standard  U.S.  Navy  approved  nuclear 
propulsion  systems,  whose  operation  shall 
be  monitored  and  regulated  by  the  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.  Ships  will  be 
leased  or  sold  to  U.S.  transportation  compa- 
nies for  operation,  but  their  crews  will  be 
employees  of  the  civilian  nuclear  merchant 
marine  branch  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
The  VM.  Coast  Guard  will  furnish  crews  on 
a  contract  basis  and  have  responsibility  for 
their  training  and  certification. 

Normal  management-labor  relationships 
will  be  used  although  salaries  will  be  paid 
by  the  nuclear  merchant  marine.  Firms  will 
have  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  without  re- 
course to  a  civil  service  type  organization. 

XVIII.  The  Department  of  Energy  shall 
determine  the  number  of  government 
owned  and  operated  breeder  reactors  neces- 
sary to  provide  fuel  for  the  power  industry. 
Navy  and  the  merchant  marine  through  the 
year  2101  and  Institute  a  building  program 
to  ensiire  that  this  nation  has  the  required 
fission  fuel  production  capacity. 
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XIX.  The  Department  of  Energy  shall 
proceed  with  the  investigation,  research  and 
development  of  advanced  methods  of  energy 
generation,  conservation  and  the  use  of  re- 
newable energy  sources  for  intermittent 
and/or  small  users.  These  methods  wlilbe 
substituted  for  conventional  means  of  power 
generation.  Le.  those  using  hydrocarbon 
fuels,  as  they  become  cost  effective.  Costs 
shall  take  into  account  economics,  social 
costs  and  environmental  costs  or  benefits.* 


THE  DILEMMA  IN  PAST  TRACK 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or  TTXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  ECKliARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
House  (X)nferee  <mi  S.  1308,  the  Prior- 
ity Energy  Project  Act,  I  have  been  in- 
volved over  the  past  few  months  in  the 
frustrating  process  of  trying  to  devel- 
op workable  legislation  to  speed  up 
the  construction  of  energy  projects.  I 
worked  rather  extensively  on  this  leg- 
islaticm  in  two  committees  and  on  the 
House  floor.  My  experience  in  the  con- 
ference committee  has  only  reaffirmed 
my  concerns  over  the  concept  of  fast 
traclting. 

The  fast  track  legislation  proposes  a 
dilemma.  It  is  this: 

First,  the  legislation  is  not  general 
legislation  of  the  usual  tjrpe  which 
sets  rules  for  all  to  abide  by.  It  is  legis- 
lation providing  for  special  treatment 
for  those  who  are  held  to  merit  an  ex- 
ception from  the  ordinary  rules. 
Therefore,  it  has  a  peculiarly  Judicial 
character  it  calls  for  Judgment  by  a 
tribunal  as  to  the  specific  merits  of  an 
individual  claim.  No  one  would  ques- 
tion that  the  process  of  determining 
that  one  is  guUty  of  an  offense  and 
should  receive  the  special  treatment  of 
punishment  is  of  a  judicial  character. 
The  same  is  just  as  true  of  the  process 
of  determining  that  one  Is  entitled  to 
the  special  treatment  of  being  placed 
on  the  fast  track. 

As  Senator  Wallop  of  Wyoming  has 
forcefully  pointed  out.  to  afford  fast 
track  treatment  to  one  company  may 
give  a  multimillion-dollar  advantage  to 
that  company  over  others.  Therefore, 
he  successfully  offered  his  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill  that  permits  a  com- 
pany failing  to  get  the  boost  to  review 
in  court  the  refusal  of  the  Energy  Mo- 
bilization Board  to  give  it.  When  the 
general  rules  of  law  are  waived,  one  in- 
jured or  disadvantaged  by  the  special 
treatment  given  others  ought  to  be 
able  to  have  the  validity  of  his  com- 
plaint decided  in  court. 

But,  if  this  be  the  rationale  of  the 
Wallop  amenclment.  the  same  argu- 
ment militates  against  denying  Judl- 
eipl  review  to  those  who  do  not  want 
the  boost  but  who  may  be  injured  by 
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the  special  treatment  afforded  the 
company  on  fast  track.  For  example,  a 
small  town  in  Montana  may  be  injured 
by  fast  tracking  an  indtistrlal  enter- 
prise in  a  remote  and  environmentally 
pristine  area.  It  may  be  potentially  in- 
jured by  air  pollution  and  by  the 
boomtown  effect  resulting  from  too 
rapid  growth,  and  it  may  contend  the 
Energy  Mobilization  Board  has  not 
properly  evaluated  the  claim  for  fast 
tracking  under  the  terms  of  the  stat- 
ute. The  case  for  Judicial  review  at  the 
instance  of  the  town  is  Just  as  compel- 
ling as  that  for  the  spumed  Industrial 
suitor.  To  deny  Judicial  review  to 
either  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  one 
who  suffers  an  injury  to  have  a  day  in 
court. 

But  here  lies  the  dilemma:  If  this  se- 
rious fault  be  cured  by  extending  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  to  the  rejected 
industrial  suitor  and  to  the  public 
agency,  there  are  so  many  persons  and 
institutions  potentially  affected  that 
extending  thfr  Hght  would  turn  the 
fast  track  Into  a  very  slow  track 
indeed. 

This  points  up  the  basic  fallacy  of 
the  whole  fast-track  approach.  It  pur- 
ports to  cure  the  failures  of  one  bu- 
reaucratic process  by  creating  another 
with  the  power  to  grant  specific  excep- 
tions. Congress  commonly  delegates  a 
great  deal  of  power  but  such  is  usually 
exercised  through  rules  applicable  to 
all  who  bring  themselves  within  such 
rules.  The  fast-track  legislation  per- 
mits the  E^nergy  Mobilization  Board  to 
give  away  so  many  free  passes  to  ride 
on  its  fast-track  train.  If  free  passes 
are  to  be  given,  they  should  not  be 
given  at  the  unreviewable  discretion  of 
the  conductor. 

What  is  said  here  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  way  to  cure  a  fatal  flaw  in 
this  bill  without  destroying  its  potency 
to  satisfy  the  original  purpose  of 
speeding  up  agency  and  court  action. 
Qut  I  wish  to  suggest  that  that  is  not 
so  bad.  Indeed,  if  big  companies,  able 
to  successfully  press  for  exceptions 
from  agency  process,  are  to  be  relieved 
of  cumbersome  and  costly  process, 
they  will  cease  to  be  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  would  reform  that  process. 
The  very  obdurate  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess would  protest  their  haven  as  a  hos- 
tile terrain  protects  the  castle  of  the 
privileged. 

The  only  remedy  for  cumbersome 
administrative  process  in  legislation 
and  for  bureaucratic  officlousness  and 
meddling  Is  careful  congressional  over- 
sight and  legislative  reform  of  the  acta 
which  prescribe  the  rules  under  which 
all  must  play. 

As  I  have  shown,  there  is  also  no 
quick  way  that  fairness  in  choosing 
the  favored  selectee  can  be  afforded. 
Oversight  and  legislative  reform  may 
be  a  hard  and  demanding  process,  but 
It  is  the  only  one  that  wiU  work,  and  it 
Is  a  great  deal  shorter  than  its  alterna- 
tive. The  process  of  Judicial  review  is  a 
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necessary  accompaniment  of  granting 
special  exceptions  to  the  general  rules 
if  we  are  to  extend  that  due  process 
that  our  Constitution— with  a  little 
"c"— demands. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  bill  is  un- 
constitutional. It  preserves  court 
review  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Energy  Mobilization  Board  has  acted 
beyond  the  absolute  limits  of  constitu- 
tional action.  But  it  gives  no  guidance 
as  to  where  these  limits  are  to  be 
drawn  through  congressional  defini- 
tion. Thus,  it  leaves  to  the  courts  the 
hard  burden  of  drawing  them  wholly 
on  philosophical  groimds  at  the  very 
outside  boundary  of  constitutionally 
permissible  limitation  of  Judicial 
review.  This  is  to  beg  the  question. 
Congress  should  define  in  more  tangi- 
ble terms  what  is  to  be  reviewable  and 
what  is  not.  It  is  the  Congress  that  pri- 
marily interprets  the  Constitution  of 
Government,  and  this  is  its  deepest  ob- 
ligation and  most  important  function. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  court  that  deter- 
mines when  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution  are  transgressed. 

There  are  many  foolish  things  that 
the  Constitution  wisely  permits  Con- 
gress to  do,  but  we  are  not  well  advised 
to  do  them;  and  it  is  usually  undesira- 
ble to  push  congressional  power  to  its 
utmost  limits.  That  is  what  is  ^one  in 
this  bill  in  its  provisions  limiting  Judi- 
cial review.  This  very  fact  Is  likely  to 
invite  the  constitutional  contest  and 
extend  litigation  rather  than  contract 
it.  Purthermore,  such  litigation  will  be 
at  the  front  end  of  the  process,  at  the 
very  important  time  for  expedition. 

If  we  ignore  these  considerations 
and  push  through  this  bill,  we  will  be 
left  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
having  legislation  which  is  either 
unfair  or  unworkable  and  is  perhaps 
unconstitutionaL* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

opcAuroRinA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
rollcall  vote  No.  7,  I  was  not  present 
and  am  listed  as  not  voting.  I  am 
paired  against  the  measure  whereas  In 
fact  if  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."© 


COFFEE  TRADE:  A  STATUS 
REPORT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  YANK 

opomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
year,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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ordered  reported  legislation  imple- 
menting VS.  obligations  under  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement.  The 
report  itself  has  not  been  filed  yet, 
and  no  further  action  has  been  taken 
on  that  legislation. 

Following  is  an  excellent  speech  by 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Resources  and 
Food  Policy,  describing  the  current 
status  of  coffee  trade  and  problems 
which  have  arisen  within  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement. 

I  doubt  that  any  action  wHl  occur  on 
coffee  legislation  untfl  the  problems 
described  In  this  speech  are  addressed, 
either  unilaterally  by  the  Bogota 
group  or  multilaterally  through  the 
ICA. 

The  speech  follows: 

STATniKIlT  BT  Minrtgt  CALnraAB>T 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  NCA's  69th  Annual  Con- 
vention. Since  a.ss»mlng  my  duties  a  year 
ago  in  the  Department  of  State.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  continue  the  close  working  rela- 
tionship we  have  had  with  many  of  the 
leaders  of  your  industry.  We  value  highly 
the  soundness  of  their  advice  and  the 
candor  with  which  they  offer  It. 

Tour  convention  theme,  "Coffee  Takes 
Stock.  Now  the  80s",  is  most  appropriate.  As 
we  l>egln  a  new  decade.  It  is  natural  to  re- 
flect on  what  has  gone  before  and  on  what 
the  future  may  hold.  Today  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  ouj-  perceptions  of  recent 
events  and  trends  In  the  international 
coffee  economy  and  also  to  discuss  possible 
future  directions. 

THXMAKKXT  OXTTLOOK 

For  the  coffee  industry  the  latter  half  of 
the  1970's  was  a  timiultuous  period.  There 
were  wide  fluctuations  in  production,  stocks, 
prices,  and  consumption.  The  central  event, 
of  course,  was  the  Brazilian  frost  of  1975.  At 
one  stroke,  this  catastrophe  transformed  a 
comfortable  supply-demand  situation  into  a 
tight  balance.  Even  now,  almost  five  years 
after  the  frost,  Brazilian  production  and 
world  stocks  have  not  yet  returned  to  their 
pre-frost  levels.  As  a  result  of  the  frost  and 
other  subsequent  supply  disruptions,  coffee 
prices  during  the  last  four  years  have  t>een 
volatUe  and.  on  average,  high. 

We  can  be  hopeful  now,  however,  that  we 
are  entering  a  period  of  greater  stability. 
The  consensus  is  that  Brazil  is  one  frost- 
free  winter  away  from  producing  2S-30  mil- 
lion bags.  Overall  world  production  has 
been  climbing  steadily  for  the  past  four 
years.  USDA's  most  recent  estimate  for 
1979-80  production  is  81.8  million  bags— the 
third  highest  total  ever. 

Global  consumption  trends  are  also  en- 
couraging. International  Coffee  Organiza- 
tion statistics  Indicate  that  consumption  in 
member  countries  has  now  recovered  to  the 
pre-frost  leveL  As  you  know,  the  figures  for 
the  United  States  are  not  as  reassuring,  but 
even  here  coffee  consumption  has  rebound- 
ed strongly  from  the  low  point  reached  in 
1977.  On  balance  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  fundamental  supply-demand  outlook  for 
the  world  coffee  economy  is  favorable. 

RECENT  DKVELOPIIZRTS  tS  THZ  ICO 

Turning  to  the  Intemational  Coffee 
Agreement,  the  situation  is  less  encourag- 
ing. We  have  now  passed  the  half-way  point 
of  the  present  Agreement— yet  Important 
Issues  relating  to  the  ICA's  economic  provi- 
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■tons  remain  unresolved.  More  stgnlflcantly, 
several  producing  eountriea,  dissatisfied 
■wlth'tlie  operation,  or.  as  they  see  it,  the 
non-operation  of  the  Agreement,  have 
Joined  together  and  intervened  in  wortd 
coffee  markets  to  achieve  their  own  unilat- 
eral price  objectives.  CmMequently  J3& 
CongresBioiial  approval  of  ICA  implement' 
tng  legtslation  is  in  doubt.  Within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  we  are  revtewlng  our  coffee 
policy  and  the  VA.  role  in  the  ICO. 

Thus.  whQe  the  outlook  for  the  coffee 
economy  is  promising,  projects  for  multi- 
lateral producer-consumer  cooperation  are 
not  good.  To  understand  how  we  have 
reached  this  current  impasse.  I  think  It 
would  be  useful  to  review  what  has  occurred 
in  the  ICO  in  recent  years. 

The  most  convenient  starting  point  is  July 
1978.  That  month  green  coffee  prices 
reached  the  bottom  of  their  long  decline 
from  the  record  highs  reached  the  year 
before.  In  1977,  coffee  prices  hit  $3.27/lb.  In 
July  1978  they  feU  below  $1.20/lb. 

Producers  reacted  by  proposing  that  ICA 
export  quotas  be  imposed  on  the  market  im- 
mediately. The  position  of  the  n.8..  and  the 
other  consuming  countries,  was  that  such 
action  would  be  premature— it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  watt  until  the  September 
1978  Coffee  Council  meeting,  when  the  Bra- 
sQlan  frost  season  was  over,  to  decide 
whether  to  impose  quotas.  This  seemed  to 
us  to  be  an  appropriate  response  since,  even 
at  (1.20/lb.,  coffee  prices  were  weU  above 
historical  averagea,  both  in  nominal  and  in 
constant  terms. 

A  frost  did  occur  in  August  and  by  the 
time  of  the  Council  meeting  prices  had  risen 
above  $1.50/lb.  At  the  Council  the  unani- 
mous consumer  position  was  that  immediate 
quota  impo8iti<xi  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  Council  session  instead  focused  on  re- 
vising the  price  levels  that  automatically 
trigger  imposition  of  export  quotas. 

The  main  concern  for  the  XSS.  was  that 
any  councfl  decision  should  be  consistent 
with  the  need  to  facilitate  a  resumption  in 
coffee  consumptl(Hi— which  was  then  only 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  disastrous 
lows  reached  in  1977  and  early  1978.  Never- 
theless, the  V&.  was  prepared  to  support  a 
revision  in  the  trigger  prices  that  more  than 
compensatedtor  increases  in  coffee  produc- 
tion costs  and  general  inflation  that  had  oc- 
curred since  the  Agreement  entered  into 
effect  in  1976. 

Unfortunately,  the  1978  Coffee  Council 
ended  its  deliberations  without  agreement. 
Although  there  was,  a  consensus  that  the 
trigger  prices  shoula^be  increased.  Council 
members  were  unable  1a  agree  on  a  specific 
leveL  In  effect,  the  pro&Rcera  preferred  no 
revision  in  the  triggw^imces  to  acceptance 
of  an  increase  ttiey  dCcmed  insufficient. 

In  manjr  respects  last  September's  Coffee 
Council  was  similar  to  the  1978  Council:  a 
Brazilian  frost  had  boosted  prices;  consxun- 
ers  agreed  that  immediate  quota  imposition 
was  unwarranted;  the  principal  issue  was 
the  price  level  at  which  quotas  would  auto- 
matically be  imposed;  and  again  the  Council 
was  unable  to  reach  agreement.  There  was. 
however,  an  important  new  factor  that  in- 
fluenced the  1979  coffee  council  delibera- 
tions: The  Bogota  Group. 

THE  BOOOTA  CHOUP 

I  have  reviewed  In  some  detail  the  market 
events  of  July-September  1978.  This  is  an 
Important  period  because  at  the  same  time 
they  were  negotiating  within  the  ICO.  pro- 
ducers were  t&ldng  steps  on  their  own  out- 
side the  ICO. 
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The  BofoU  Group  origiiutted  in  August 
1978,  when  represenUtives  of  eight  LAtin 
American  coffee  organizations  met  in 
BogoU  and  reportedly  agreed  to  establish  a 
$140  million  fund  to  "stabilize"  coffee 
prices.  The  Group  seems  to  have  first  Inter- 
vened in  the  New  York  and  London  coffee 
futures  markeU- later  that  year  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Coffee  CounciL  These 
market  operations  continued  throughout 
1979. 

The  U.S^  position  regarding  these  activi- 
Ues  has  beeii  clear  and  consistent  The  uni- 
lateral actions  of  the  Group  violate  the 
basic  premise  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement— producer-consumer  cooperative 
action  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  in- 
ternational coffee  market.  We  have  in- 
formed the  Bogota  Group  countries  of  our 
serious  concern  on  many  occasions  and 
through  various  channels.  The  Croup,  how- 
ever, contlnua  to  operate  on  world  markets. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Group  was  a  factor 
in  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  at  last  Sep- 
tember's Coffee  Council.  In  fact,  there  was 
general  agreement  at  the  Council  on  a  re- 
vised price  level  that  would  automatically 
trigger  quota  imposition.  The  issue  was 
whether  that  price  would  be  guaranteed  for 
more  than  one  year.  The  United  States  and 
several  other  major  consuming  countries  fa- 
vored limiting  the  price  revision  to  one  year. 
This  reluctance  to  go  beyond  one  year  was 
based  in  large  part  op  concern  about  the 
Bogota  Group.  Consumers  wanted  to  be 
able  to  review  the  market  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  1979/80  coffee  year  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  an  extension  of  the 
price  revision.  Producers  refused  to  accept 
this  limitation,  and  the  Council  ended  with- 
out resolving  this  issue. 

The  VJB.  Congress  also  has  taken  note  of 
the  Group's  activities.  A  year  ago  the  Ad- 
ministration submitted  to  the  Congress  leg- 
islation that  would  enable  the  United  States 
to  comply  fully  with  its  obligations  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  if 
quotas  were  to  be  imposed.  Before  approv- 
ing this  bill,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amended  the  authorization  to 
make  it  contingent  on  the  absence  of 
market  manipulation.  Further  Congression- 
al action  on  the  bill  depends  now  on  coffee 
market  developments,  particularly  Bogota 
Croup  activities. 

THX  CtTRRENT  BrTUATIOIf 

This  brings  us  to  the  present.  Matters  are 
at  a  standstill  in  the  International  Coffee 
Organization  and  in  the  Congress.  As  I  have 
explained,  our  current  problems  can  be 
traced  to  a  series  of  events  that  has  occurred 
over  the  past  two  years.  There  is,  of  course, 
another  version  of  these  events,  which  Justi- 
fies the  producer  actions  as  simply  re- 
sponses to  what  they  regard  as  consumer  in- 
transigence. The  root  of  these  difficulties, 
however,  goes  deeper  than  arg\iments  over 
trigger  prices;  it  goes  to  the  question  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Agreement. 

The  1976  Agreement,  like  the  two  previ- 
ous International  Coffee  Agreements,  relies 
on  a  system  of  export  quotas  as  its  basic  op- 
erating mechanism.  The  purpose  of  export 
quotas  Is  to  stabilize  prices  when  supplies 
are  In  surplus.  The  current  Agreement,  how- 
ever, differs  from  the  earlier  Agreements  In 
important  aspects.  The  1962  and  1968 
Agreements  were  based  on  the  premise  that 
coffee  was  in  permanent  surplus.  Conse- 
quently, quotas  were  always  in  effect. 

The  current  Agreement  was  negotiated 
under  very  different  cimmistances  than 
those  of  earlier  Agreements.  The  overpro- 
duction phase  of  the  coffee  cycle  had  clear- 
ly ended.  We  faced  a  situation  in  which 
world  supply  and  demand  would  be.  at  best. 
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in  dose  balance  for  the  next  three  to  four 
years.  An  even  longer  period  would  be 
needed  to  rebuild  both  production  and  ade- 
quate stock  levels.  The  1976  Agreement  was 
designed  to  deal  with  situations  of  shortage 
as  well  as  surplus  by  allowing  a  greater  play 
to  market  forces.  Consequently,  quotas 
come  into  effect  only  after  certain  price 
conditions  have  been  reached.  In  addition, 
quotas  are  automatically  suspended  when 
prices  rise  sharply. 

The  intent  and  effect  of  these  provisions, 
then  is  that  quotas  are  to  be  imposed  only 
When  there  is  a  surplus  or  potential  surplus 
in  the  coffee  market.  The  Agreement  is  not 
a  guarantee  to  producers  of  a  certain  level 
of  coffee  export  earnings.  Rather  it  Is  a 
mechanism  to  dampen  the  effects  of  the 
coffee  cycle  and  provide  long-term  benefits 
for  producers  and  consumers. 

The  coffee  market  has  taken  longer  than 
anticipated  to  "settle  down."  When  the  1976 
Agreement  was  negotiated,  I  doubt  that 
anyone  anticipated  the  sharpness  of  the  ul- 
timate consumer  reaction  to  the  soaring 
prices.  The  unusual  frequency  of  damaging 
Brazilian  frosts  since  1975  has  also  upset 
patterns-  and  forecasts  based  on  earlier  ex- 
perience. The  unexpected  market  behavior 
which  resulted  has  revealed  differing  philos- 
ophies between  the  U.S.  and  the  producers 
as  to  when  quotas  should  be  imposed  on  the 
market  and  when  the  market  should  be  left 
alone.  The  failure  to  reconcile  these  differ- 
ences has  led  to  disenchantment  on  both 
sides  with  the  ICA. 

Regardless  of  the  version  one  accepts  re- 
garding the  root  problems  of  the  ICA.  the 
fact  remains  that  coffee  exporting  countries 
are  operating  outside  the  framework  of  the 
Agreement  The  direct  market  activities  of 
the  Bogota  Group  are  not  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Coffee  Agreement. 

In  the  U.S.  view,  the  Agreement  and  the 
Bogota  Croup  are  contradictions.  They 
cannot  operate  concurrently.  Nor  can  this 
issue  be  left  to  be  resolved  in  a  leisurely 
fashion.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  accept 
the  Agreement  as  a  safety-net  to  break  the 
fall  of  unsuccessful  price  support  schemes. 
Thus,  for  our  part  the  Coffee  Agreement's 
economic  provisions  must  be  seen  as  being 
in  suspense,  at  least  untU  the  Issue  of  the 
Bogota  Croup  is  resolved. 

Nonetheless,  I  would  not  wish  to  end  on 
such  a  pessimistic  note.  The  United  SUtes 
continues  to  believe  that  a  viable  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  producing  and  consuming  countries. 
We  support  the  agreement.  Previous  Coffee 
Agreements  have  overcome  what  seemed  to 
be  insurmountable  problems.  If  both  sides 
respect  the  Agreement,  if  both  sides  are 
willing  to  discuss  the  issues  in  a  flexible  and 
pragmatic  manner,  we  can  resolve  our  pres- 
ent difficuUies.* 


LETTER  BY  EDWARD  J. 
DERWINSKI 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  PENNSLYVANIA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently reread  a  letter  written  by  a  col- 
league of  ours  which  was  dated  De- 
cember 31.  1976.  Among  other  things. 
Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwimski 
appears  to  be  a  prophet. 
The  letter  f  oUows: 


February  6,  1980 

HOR.  CiatEHT  J.  Zablocxi. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

OcAK  Clkm:  Last  month  at  an  UNESCO 
general  session  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  the  Soviet 
delegation  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  the 
conference  to  adopt  a  resolution  that  stated 
"all  states  are  responsible  for  the  activities 
in  the  international  sphere  of  all  tn«i^ 
media  under  their  Jurisdiction."  It  was 
widely  construed  to  be  a  Soviet  attempt  to 
get  UNESCO  to  give  lU  moral  sanction  to 
government  control  of  all  news  media  oper- 
ating within  a  country.  With  that  as  a  back- 
drop, one  can  more  readily  understand  why 
the  current  negotiations  for  exclusive  TV 
rights  to  the  1980  Moscow  Olympics  are  al- 
ready swirling  in  controversy. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Soviet  negoti- 
ators are  attempting  to  fleece  American 
media  interests  for  the  privilege  of  covering 
the  games.  (The  $100  mlUion  price  under 
discussion  is  4  times  what  was  paid  for  the 
same  rights  to  the  1976  games  in  Montreal.) 
Moreover,  they  are  also  insisting  upon  dic- 
tated broadcasting  conditions  that  are  de- 
signed to  ensure  the  coverage  will  serve  to 
propagandize  Soviet  life. 

If  we  thought  the  1976  Olympics  were  po- 
liticized wait  until  1980!  Indeed,  given  the 
precedent  of  the  Taiwan  exclusion  from  the 
Montreal  games  this  year,  it  is  well  within 
the  realm  of  possibUity  that  Israel  and 
other  teams  could  be  excluded  from  the 
Moscow  Olympics.  If  this  should  happen 
the  U.S.  would  most  assuredly  withdraw, 
thereby  confronting  a  U.S.  network  with  an 
obligation  to  televise  an  Olympics  devoid  of 
U.S.  participation. 

A  full  committee  hearing  on  this  subject 
should  be  considered  early  next  session.  The 
matter  clearly  is  of  considerable  interna- 
tional Import  and  I  believe  we  could  Justify 
a  full  committee  inquiry  on  the  grounds 
that  we  are  looking  into  it  in  the  context  of 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  the  flow  of  information  between  the 
signatories  to  the  agreement. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwahd  J.  Derwinski.  M.C.« 


February  6,  1980 


ANALYSIS  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALIPOIUfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  pre- 
sented its  detailed  analysis  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  defense  budget.  Our 
statement  challenges  the  assumptions 
that  underly  the  military  budget  and 
the  massive  long-term  increases  pro- 
posed by  this  budget.  It  is  neither  pru- 
dent nor  responsible;  it  is  misleading. 
It  does  not  provide  even  the  same  level 
of  spending  on  the  domestic  side  as 
last  year,  yet  it  conunits  this  country 
to  spending  over  $1  trillion  on  defense 
over  the  next  5  years.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  analysis: 

Statement  or  the  CoNCRESsioif  al  Black 
■  Caucus 

The  President's  defense  budget  is  predi- 
cated on  the  claim  that  "the  implications  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  could 
pose  the  most  serious  threat  to  world  peace 
since  the  Second  World  War."  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  challenges  the  assump- 
tions underlying  this  position,  and  the  mas- 
sive long-term  increases  proposed  for  the 
military  budget. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  enor- 
mous projected  Increase  in  the  mUitary 
budget  was  plaimed  before  the  hostages 
were  taken  in  Iran,  before  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Administration  was  expecting  passage  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Despite  this,  Mr.  Carter  chooses  to  call  his 
budget  "prudent  and  responsible."  It  Is  nei- 
ther. Worse,  It  Is  misleading. 

The  present  proposals  would  commit  the 
nation  to  a  massive  military  build-up  by 
1985,  one  which  would  exceed  one  trillon 
dollars  in  military  spending  in  the  next  five 
years  alone.  And  now,  in  the  wake  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  demise  of  the  SALT  n 
Treaty,  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
has  already  informed  the  Congress  that  he 
will  l>e  back  for  additional  supplementals 
before  the  year  Is  out. 

The  budget  documents  submitted  to  the 
Congress  indicate  that  only  24  cents  of  the 
budget  dollar  are  being  allocated  for  "de- 
fense.'  But,  of  the  relatively  controllable 
portion  of  the  budget  (less  than  one  fourth 
of  the  total  $615.8  billion)  over  which  the 
Congress  has  discretionary  control,  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  will  go  to  military  spmding. 

The  question  then  becomes  are  these  out- 
lays justified  in  the  light  of  the  actual  cur- 
rent world  situation,  as  viewed  through  the 
prism  of  reality  rather  than  that  of  Presi- 
dential election  politics? 

All  too  often  the  U.S.  response  has  been 
one  of  political  over-reaction  and  alliance 
with  corrupt  dictatorships,  so  long  as  they 
profess  the  proper  amounts  of  anti-commu- 
nist sentiments.  As  conventional  weapcms 
give  way  to  nuclear  weapons,  this  govern- 
ment has  begun  to  conceptualize,  and  plan 
for,  all-our  nuclear  war.  including  a  first- 
strike  capability  against  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
In  the  process  we  have  extended  the  nuclear 
umbrella  around  the  world.  But,  Instead  of 
making  allies  such  as  those  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  more  secure,  we  have  in- 
•ireased  their  vulnerability— and  their  very 
survival— by  making  them  nuclear  hostages 
to  a  superpower  nuclear  showdown. 

The  facts  of  history  are  at  variance  with 
the  assumptions  on  which  the  present 
policy  is  predicated.  The  world  of  the  1980s 
is.  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  rapid 
change— one  in  which  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  Third  World  p>eoples  must  have  con- 
sideration in  American  planning  equal  to 
that  accorded  our  obsessive  concerns  with 
over-reactive  responses  to  the  real  or  imag- 
ined menace  of  Soviet  expansionism. 

What  the  Soviets  have  done  in  Afghani- 
stan is  morally  wrong  aind  politically  stupid, 
both  from  a  shori-term  and  long-term  per- 
spective. One  must  ask  why  they  chose  to 
do  so.  Surely  they  must  have  known— and 
understood— that  in  a  Presidential  election 
year,  it  meant  an  inevitable  swing  to  the 
right  in  both  poUtical  parties.  The  hard- 
liners on  both  sides  have  now  been  rein- 
forced in  their  prejudices  that  a  SALT 
treaty  Is  unfeasible,  and  that  the  only  re- 
course left  is  a  further  escalation  In  military 
budgets  and  weapons  escalation. 

The  Russians  have  lost  more  than  they 
have  gained  by  this  action.  They  have  an- 
gered the  Third  World  and  fundamentally 
damaged  their  own  credibility  with  those 
countries.  They  have  allowed  the  American 
hard-liners  to  play  their  China  card,  thus 
further  Intensifying  the  prospects  for  direct 
confrontation  between  the  superpowers. 
They  have  provided  an  excuse  for  interven- 
ing in  the  internal  affairs  of  Pakistan  on 
the  pretext  of  aiding  the  Afghan  rebels. 
Such  aid  will  be  meaningless:  it  will  do  Uttle 
more  than  help  keep  in  power  another  dic- 
tator, General  Mohammed  Zia  ul-Haq,  a 
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despot  who  totally  lacks  the  support  of  nis 
own  people. 

Also,  it  is  ludicrous  to  think  that  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  presages  a 
similar  move  into  Iran.  The  Invasion  route 
to  Iran  runs  directly  south  from  the  plains 
of  Soviet  Georgia— and  not  west  from  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan. 

If  such  are  the  realities  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iran,  then  why  has  this  Administration 
responded  with  such  hysteria  at  this  time? 
Section  politics  aside,  where  Is  its  sense  of 
proper  priorities  in  assessing  what  truly 
constitutes  the  vital  national  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes? 

Where  does  Afghanistan  stand  in  terms  of 
our  strategic  Interests?  What  is  the  most  ef- 
fective, sophisticated  means  of  responding 
to  this  Soviet  invasion,  in  terms  of  our  real 
national  security  interests?  If  we  are  threat- 
ening to  go  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  In  a 
situation  involving  a  country  already  in  the 
Soviet  orbit  then  what  options  do  we  leave 
ourselves  when  a  country  more  vital  to  our 
national  survival  is  threatened,  much  less 
attacked?  At  what  level,  other  than  total 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  will  the  concept 
of  the  employment  of  nuclear  first-strike 
weapons  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of 
American  diplomacy?  In  a  nuclear  war,  vari- 
ations In  the  numbers  of  weapons  and 
"throw-weight"  will  be  meaningless.  The 
global  holocaust  created  in  the  first  30  min- 
utes will  see  to  that. 

Finally,  these  questions  must  be  asked:  Is 
oil  the  bottom  line  in  this  entire  scenario?  Is 
it  necessary  to  go  to  the  brink  of  nuclear 
war  to  preserve  our  excessive  consumption 
of  energy,  rather  than  practice  as  well  as 
preach  energy  conservat,ion?  Will  the  fur- 
ther militarization  of  the  Middle  East  bring 
stability  to  an  area  which  has  seen  four 
major  wars  between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
in  the  past  32  years?  These  are  hard  ques- 
tions to  which  there  are  no  easy  answers— in 
an  election  year  or  any  other  year. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  solutions  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  Administration,  in  the 
fon^  of  this  so-called  "defense"  budget,  are 
ill-conceived,  over-reactive  and  a  definite 
danger  to  the  constructive  search  for  world 
peace.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  begin  offer- 
ing an  alternative  to  the  madness  which  we 
see  evolving  before  our  very  eyes.* 


METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL 
AREAS 


HON.  UESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1980,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, the  final  standards  for  designating 
and  defining  metropolitan  statistical 
areas.  The  final  criteria  are  to  be  used 
following  the  1980  census. 

I  have  followed  very  closely  the 
progress  of  this  matter  since  the  pro- 
posal was  first  published  back  in 
August  of  1978  and  since  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  lessen 
the  impact  the  criteria  revision  would 
have  on  the  economic  growth,  the  sta- 
tistical data  collection  and  the  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  assistance  for  a  particu- 
lar area.  I  was  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population.  Robert  Garcia  to  submit 
to  the  subcommittee  my  views  on  the 
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final  standards.  A  copy  of  my  response 
to  Chairman  Garcia  is  printed  below. 
House  or  REPRCSEirrATrvn, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  30, 19t0. 
Congressman  Robixt  CAkci*. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Census  and 
Population,   U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Dear  Chairmah  Garcia:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  in  request  of  comments 
on  the  filial  standards  for  designating  and 
defining  metropolitan  statistical  areas  fol- 
lowing the  1980  census.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  diligent  work  you  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee have  done  in  keeping  this  issue 
before  the  Congress. 

On  January  29,  1979.  I  introduced  H.R. 
1612  and  H.R.  1613  into  the  Congress.  These 
two  bills  were  intended  to  ensure  that  care- 
ful consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
impact  the  criteria  revision  would  have  on 
the  economic  growth,  the  statistical  data 
collection,  and  the  eligibility  for  federal  as- 
sistance for  a  particular  area.  In  lieu  of  the 
final  criteria's  treatment  of  these  issues,  I 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  continue  its 
review  of  this  matter  with  the  goal  of  ap- 
proving legislation  that  would  assure  that  * 
statistical  redefinition  does  not  adversely 
affect  a  community. 

During  testimony  presented  before  the 
Subcommittee,  Dr.  Joseph  Duncan  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  SUtistical  Policy  and 
Standards  (OFSPS)  proposed  a  five  year 
"hold  harmless"  provision  for  statistical 
definitions  as  they  relate  to  determining 
program  benefits.  The  Statistical  Policy  Co- 
ordination Committee  has  stated  that  the 
"hold  harmless"  provision  would  be  imple- 
mented "through  statistical  policy  direc- 
tives, discussions  with  agencies,  and  other 
means  .  .  ."  My  concerns  are  the  same  as 
they  were  at  the  outset  of  this  issue.  I  con- 
tinue to  feel  that  the  administrative  reme- 
dies, as  outlined  in  this  particular  case,  are 
not  sufficient  Although  I  am  pleased  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Department  to 
ensure  a  smooth  transition,  the  authority  in 
terms  of  requiring  agency-wide  compliance 
of  the  "hold  harmless"  provision  does  not 
rest  with  the  Commerce  Department.  This 
effort  should  be  spearheaded  by  the  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating the  implementation  of  government 
activities  and  assuring  agency-wide  coopera- 
tion of  policy  directives,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB).  In  the  absence 
of  any  formal  directives  regarding  compli- 
ance to  the  hold  harmless  provisions  In  the 
final  regulations.  I  would  urge  the  subcom- 
mittee to  continue  its  review  of  this  issue 
and  the  legislative  remedies  proposed  In 
H.R.  1613. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  in  HJl.  1612, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  outlined 
in  the  final  criteria,  has  determined  that 
the  "proposal  is  not  a  significant  regulation 
requiring  the  preparation  of  a  regxilatory 
analysis  under  Executive  Order  No.  13044." 
Section  Three  of  the  Order  requires  an 
agency  head  to  prepare  an  economic  impact 
analysis  for  those  regulations  that  would 
have  a  "significant  impact"  on  the  economy. 
Currently  there  are  a  wide  range  of  federal 
programs  which  utilizes  the  designation  of  a 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  a  factor  In 
determining  eligibility  and  allocations  for 
federal  funding.  These  federal  allocations 
are  essential  to  the  economic  viability  of  a 
numlwr  of  areas  in  the  country.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  an  economic  analysis,  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  In  HJl.  1612,  must  be 
undertaken  to  gauge  the  impact  of  these 
regulations  on  economic  growth. 

Finally.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  emphasis 
that  was  placed  on  the  soliciting  of  public 
opinion  In  regards  to  any  changes  in  a  met- 
ropolitan designation.  It  is  evident  that  the 
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OPSPS  and  the  Commerce  were  cognizant 
of  the  comments  they  heard  during  the 
public  hearing. 

Thanks  again  for  your  cooperation  In  this 
matter.  I  look  forward  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's review  of  this  very  important  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Lkster  L.  Wolft. 
Member  of  Congress.  • 


FOR  "NEW  NURSE":  BIGGER 
ROLE  IN  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 


OP  laCHIGAII 
IH  THE  HOnSK  OF  RZPRZSENTATTVES 

WednestUiy.  February  6,  1980 
•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
number  of  Important  health-related 
issues  are  pending  on  the  agenda  of 
the  96th  Congress,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  those  associated  with  Feder- 
al health  manpower  programs  expir- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  administration  is  expected 
soon  to  submit  its  proposals  for  exten- 
sion of  these  valuable  programs  involv- 
ing the  training  of  various  medical 
personnel.  Including  members  of  the 
nursing  profession. 

Nursing  is  taking  on  an  expanded 
role  In  the  delivery  of  health  care, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Nation 
faces  both  a  shortage  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  trained  nurses.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  excellent  article  concerning  this  dy- 
namic situation  that  appeared  in  the 
January  14  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report: 

For  "Niw  Nursi":  Bigger  Role  n«  Health 
Cark 

They  give  shots,  prescribe  drugs,  deliver 
babies,  perform  physical  examinations- 
even  have  their  own  patients.  But  these 
medical  practitioners  are  not  physicians. 
They  are  nurse»-a  new  breed  in  an  old  pro- 
fession that's  in  the  process  of  transition. 

Across  the  country,  the  "new  nurse"  is 
coming  to  the  forefront  of  medicine  with  a 
more  advanced  academic  background,  in- 
creased knowledge  of  patient  care  and  a 
greater  professional  commitment  to  get 
ahead. 

No  longer  content  merely  to  follow  doc- 
tors' orders,  these  heirs  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale are  striking  out  on  their  own.  They  see 
themselves  not  as  handmaidens  to  physi- 
cians but  as  their  coUeagues.  even  competi- 
tors. 

"The  most  important  trend  In  nursing  is 
being  independent."  says  Gretchen  Osgood, 
associate  director  of  nursing  at  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"Nurses  are  now  taking  oh  decision-making 
responslbUitles  and  being  held  accountable 
for  the  care  of  patients." 

Greater  responsibilities  and  expectations 
of  nurses,  however,  are  matched  by  prob- 
lems in  training  and  morale  in  the  face  of 
relatively  low  pay.  long  hours  and  overwork. 
Even  as  their  sUtus  rises,  there  is  a  nation- 
wide shortage  of  nurses,  and  strikes  and 
slowdowns  by  nurses  are  a  threat  in  many 
cities. 

As  Phil  Goodwin,  president  of  the  Tulsa 
Hospital  CouncU  in  Oklahoma  puU  It:  "The 
nursing  professfon  is  In  turmoil  as  to  Just 
what  a  nurse  Is.  Within  the  profession  itself 
there  is  a  role-Identity  problem." 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  medicine  Itself 
is  undergoing  major  upheavals  as  paUenU 
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demand  more  services,  doctors  slip  off  their 
godlike  pedestals  and  health  costs  become  a 
poUUcal  issue  in  an  age  of  crippling  Infla- 
tion. 

SRORTACKS— ROSPITALa'  WIOHTltARX 

America's  1.4  million  nurses  make  up  the 
largest  group  of  health-care  professionals  in 
the  country.  Yet  declining  enrollments  in 
hospital-based  nursing  schools  and  short- 
ages on  hospital  nursing  staffs  have  become 
a  way  of  life  for  many  institutions. 

At  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital  in  Dallas, 
where  the  annual  turnover  rate  for  nurses  Is 
ahnost  50  percent.  136  out  of  683  fuU-time 
positions  are  vacant.  In  Colorado,  the  nurs- 
ing shortage  U  so  severe  that  a  36-bed  floor 
at  Denver  General  Hospital  was  closed. 

In  response  to  shortages,  hospitals  are 
hiring  recruiters  to  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  nurses.  A  Las  Vegas  hospital  pro- 
motes Itself  as  "the  working  vacation"  with 
"a  beautiful  climate,  year-around  recreation 
and  one  of  the  world's  largest  critical-care 
units." 

Houston's  Hermann  Hospital  advertises  In 
five  national  magazines  as  well  as  in  the 
local  newspapers.  The  hospital  also  has  two 
full-time  recruiters  who  do  nothing  but  en- 
tertain applicants,  visit  nursing  schools  and 
make  calls  on  prospective  candidates. 
kducatiok:  kit  to  "httrsb  power" 
Significant  in  the  emergence  of  "nurse 
power"  is  the  upgrading  of  nursing  educa- 
tion in  the  past  decade.  More  and  more  are 
entering  the  profession  with  at  least  a  col- 
lege-level degree  in  nursing.  Many  are  going 
on  to  get  master's  and  doctor's  degrees. 

Among  the  nation's  1.400  nursing  schools 
the  traditional  hospital  diploma  school  that 
offers  a  two-year,  post-high-school  training 
program  is  being  phased  out.  Boston's  Mas- 
sachusetu  General  Hospital,  for  example 
will  graduate  lU  last  class  of  100  nurses  next 
June.  Many  health  offlclaU  foresee  the  day 
when  aU  nurses  will  be  required  to  have  a 
college-level  degree. 

'For  nursing  education  to  become  respect- 
able. It  has  to  get  out  of  the  control  of  hos- 
pltaU  and  take  root  in  academia."  asserU 
Helen  Grace,  dean  of  nursing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Today,  the  focus  in  nursing  education  has 
shifted  to  the  34»  college-baccalaureate 
schools  that  offer  two  years  of  Uberal  arts 
and  two  years  of  clinical  training  for  a  col- 
lege degree  in  nursing.  In  addition,  an  aca- 
demic stampede  Is  under  way  to  train  more 
nurses  at  the  graduate  level  for  leadership 
positions  in  hospitals  and  In  universities  In- 
stitutions with  graduate  programs  in  nurs- 
ing report  long  waiting  lists,  and  more  uni- 
versities are  setting  up  programs  in  ad- 
vanced nursing.  Example:  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Nursing  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  will  initiate  a  program  leading  to  a 
master's  degree  in  nursing  next  September. 
"You  can't  be  considered  an  equal  partner 
without  more  educaUon."  says  Luther 
Chrlstman.  dean  of  nursing  at  Rush-Presby- 
terian-St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Chicago.  "Oth- 
erwise. aU  you  win  be  are  baby-sitters." 
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Nurse  practioners  have  come  a  long  way 
since  IMS.  when  the  first  program  was  set 
up  at  the  University  of  Colorado's  School  of 
Nursing.  Today,  some  15.000  nurse  prac- 
Uoners  have  b*>en  trained  in  specialiUes  In- 
cluding family,  community,  geriatric  pedi- 
atric and  maternity  practice.  In  California. 
hospitals  in  the  Kaiser  Health  Plan  employ 
330  nurse  pracUUonera. 

Since  1971.  38  sutes  have  amended  laws 
to  aUow  nurses  to  diagnose,  prescribe  drugs 
and  perform  other  duties  that  were  once 
barred  to  them  by  medical-practice  acts. 

Also  In  the  forefront  of  independent  nurs- 
ing practice  U  the  increasing  use  of  nurse 
mldwlves  to  deUver  babies.  At  New  York 
City's  Ma^mlty  Center  Association— a  free- 
standing ambulatory  center  equipped  for 
prenatal,  labor  and  delivery  care— charges 
are  37.6  percent  of  what  a  normal  delivery 
would  cost  in  a  hospital,  according  to  Blue 
Cross  records.  "Were  demonstrating  that 
maternity  care  can  be  safe,  satisying  and 
economical. "  says  Ruth  Lublc.  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Maternity  Center  Association. 

At  first,  midwifery  ran  into  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  from  physicians.  The  American 
CoUege  of  Obstetricians  called  the  practice 
unsafe.  Now.  nurse  mldwlves  are  gaining  ac- 
ceptance. Lublc  reports  that  the  center  has 
delivered  550  babies  since  January  1976 
without  any  casualties.  In  Minneapolis' 
nurse  mldwlves  In  the  Twin  Cities  Health 
Care  Plan  are  delivering  half  of  aU  the 
babies  bom  to  partlclpanU  in  the  plan. 

Nurses  are  also  In  another  growing  medi- 
cal specialty:  Care  of  the  dying.  Many  have 
shifted  from  hospitals  to  nursing  homes  and 
hospices.  "Nurses  like  the  feeling  of  going 
from  positions  of  subservience  to  ones  of  au- 
thority." explains  an  official  at  the  Marin 
Hospice  in  CaUfomia.  "While  hospice 
nurses  do  work  closely  with  doctors,  they 
deliver  the  bulk  of  the  care  and  have  more 
of  a  say  than  they  ever  would  in  a  hospital " 
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Spearheading  nurse  power  is  the  nurse 
practitioner,  or  NJ>.  In  rural  Pennsylvania, 
for  Instance.  LucUle  Thoman  runs  the 
Welsh  Mountain  Medical  Center.  7  miles 
from  the  nearest  town.  As  an  N.P..  she  has 
her  own  patients,  working  under  written 
protocols  with  a  physician  at  the  center. 

Thoman  performs  physical  examinations, 
does  some  Ub  tests,  makes  diagnoses  and 
prescribes  medication  according  to  protocols 
required  by  state  law.  Thoman's  forte,  she 
says,  is  health  promotion— counseling  pa- 
tients how  to  keep  weU.  So  successful  Is  this 
program  that  the  center  plans  to  add  an- 
other N J».  to  the  staff. 
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HAZARDS  OP  BURNOUT.  LOW  MORALE 

The  beglrmlng  of  independence  for  nurses 
came  in  the  1960s  with  the  revolution  in 
medical  technology  and  the  development  of 
intensive-care  and  coronary-care  units  No 
longer  was  It  always  the  doctor  who  saved 
lives.  Now  It  was  often  the  nurse,  wielding 
spaceage  machines  of  medicine,  who  as- 
sumed much  of  the  power  to  heal. 

Yet  power  and  responsibility  have 
brought  new  problems.  Burnout  and  low 
morale  are  major  hazards  of  the  profession. 
Turnover  rates  are  particularly  high  in  hos- 
pital Intensive-care,  coronary-care,  bum  and 
cancer  units. 

The  average  duty  tour  of  nurses  In  Inten- 
slve-care  units,  for  example,  is  18  to  24 
months.  Nursing  officials  point  out  that  in 
an  ICU.  the  nurse  is  in  constant  contact 
with  the  patient.  Often  there  is  no  time 
even  for  a  coffee  break.  Many  patients, 
moreover,  are  termlnaUy  ill.  "A  nurse  needs 
to  feel  that  some  of  her  patients  have  a 
future."  sa.v8  HEW's  Osgood. 

As  Loretta  Ford,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Nursing,  describes  the 
situation:  "Many  patlenU  in  hospitals  today 
are  very  ill.  Nuises  have  got  to  t>e  in  gear 
every  single  nUnute.  This  is  wearing  on 
them  emotionally  and  psychologically." 

To  combat  burnout  and  Increase  Job  satis- 
faction, many  hospitals  such  as  Rush-Pres- 
byterian-St.  Luke's  in  Chicago  have  devel- 
oped primary  nursing  programs.  In  these 
programs,  each  patient  Is  put  under  the  con- 
tinuous guidance  of  one  nurse  from  admis- 
sion to  discharge.  Hospital  administrators 
say  that  as  a  result  nurses  have  a  much 
closer  bond  with  their  patients,  enjoy  more 
responslbUity  and  are  much  more  likely  to 
stay  on  the  Job. 

Psychological  counseling  also  helps.  At 
Herrick  Hospital  in  Berkeley.  Calif..  Inten- 
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tive-care-unlt  nurses  attend  a  weekly  sup- 
port group  with  a  psychiatrist.  At  Denver 
General  Hospital,  pediatric-int^nsive-care 
nurses  rotate  to  the  general  ward  every  four 
weeks  to  break  the  stress. 

For  hospitals,  high  turnover  rates  are  a 
tremendous  economic  burden.  "Every  time 
we  replace  a  nurse,  it  costs  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  for  recruiting,  training,  and  ori- 
entation." says  Beverly  Brewer,  recruiter 
(or  Houston's  three-hospital  Memorial 
system. 

To  many  nurses— frustrated  by  bureau- 
cratic hassles,  long  hours,  constant  strPs.s 
and  lack  of  advancement— the  medical 
workplace  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  new 
academic  professionalism  of  nursing. 

As  more  careers— Including  that  of  physi- 
cian—open  up  to  women,  officials  say  that 
nurses  are  bailing  out  at  an  alarming  rate. 
One  example  Is  Karen  Scholer.  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California's  five-year 
nursing  course,  who  left  the  profession  after 
six  years  to  become  a  lawyer.  She  points  to 
the  lack  of  opportunity  to  use  her  education 
In  the  rigid  hierarchy  that  exists  in  many 
hospitals.  "At  times  I  felt  like  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  for  a  job  that  didn't  exist," 
Scholer  says. 

COMPETITORS  OR  COLLABORA'TORS? 

The  growing  independence  of  nurses  also 
has  fueled  a  national  dispute  pitting  doctors 
against  nurses— and  nurses  against  nurses. 
The  issue:  What  are  these  new  medical  whiz 
kids?  Supemurses  or  semidoctors? 

Spurred  on  by  the  women's-rights  move- 
ment, many  new  nurses  regard  older  practi- 
tioners who  follow  doctors  orders  as  "the 
Phyllis  Schlaflys"  of  nursing— an  unflatter- 
ing reference  to  the  leader  of  the  crusade 
against  the  equal-rights  amendment. 

Yet  for  the  nurse  with  a  high-school  edu- 
cation who  got  her  training  in  a  hospital- 
based  diploma  school  soon  after  World  War 
II,  today's  assertive  nurse  with  a  Ph.D.,  who 
wants  equal  time  with  the  physician,  is  an 
anathema.  "It's  terribly  confusing  for  folks 
iaside  nursing  now."  says  Grace  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

A  key  source  of  friction  is  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy in  pay  t>etween  doctors  and  nurses. 
In  1977.  the  average  income  for  nurses 
ranged  from  $9,072  in  Rhode  Island  to 
$14,216  In  California— compared  with  an 
average  income  of  $65,000  for  doctors.  Al- 
though nurses  have  come  a  long  way  in 
wages  in  the  last  10  years,  many  still  feel 
short-changed  and  are  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  advance. 

"The  economic  rewards  are  in  no  way 
equitable,  especially  when  you  compare 
nursing  to  other  professions  requiring  com- 
parable education  and  carrying  as  many  re- 
sponsibilities." declares  Margretta  Styles, 
dean  of  the  University  of  California  Nursing 
School  in  San  Francisco. 

Yet  In  the  eyes  of  government  officials 
looking  for  ways  to  hold  down  medical  costs. 
it  Is  precisely  the  relative  low  cost  of  nurses 
that  makes  them  an  attractive  alternative 
to  doctors.  As  Thomas  Philips,  in  charge  of 
advanced  nurses'  training  at  HEW.  points 
out:  "If  you  can  show  that  a  nurse  practi- 
tioner does  the  job,  why— as  costs  become 
Increasingly  important— should  you  train  a 
much  more  costly  physician  to  do  the  same 
work?" 

Some  of  the  new  breed  of  nurses  say  many 
physicians  regard  them  as  competitors  and 
see  the  use  of  nurse  practitioners  as  an  eco- 
nomic threat.  In  Atlanta,  for  example,  nurse 
practitioners  compete  directly  with  doctors 
for  patients  In  the  same  neighborhood. 

At  the  same  time,  a  growing  number  of 
doctors  are  setting  up  Joint  practices  with 
nurses.  Many  nurses  also  are  willing  to  serve 
in  places  where  physicians  have  been  reluc- 
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tant  to  practice,  such  aa  Inner  cities  and 
rural  areas. 

As  health  officials  see  tt,  the  doctor-nurse 
relationship  is  slowly  changing  from  hierar- 
chal  to  collaborative  practice— with  benefits 
on  both  sides.  MeanwhUe,  a  consensus  is  de- 
veloping among  health  planners  that 
nurses,  old  and  new,  will  play  an  increasing 
role  in  health  care— particularly  as  the 
country  pays  more  attention  to  preventive 
medicine  and  diseases  of  the  aged. 

"Right  now  there  are  many  problems  in 
nursing,"  says  Elizabeth  C.  Good,  director 
of  nursing  at  Parkland  Hospital.  "We're  just 
beginning  to  establi.sti  leadership  In  nursing 
and  sort  cut  the  dilemma  of  who  we  are. 
where  we  want  to  go  and  how  we  are  going 
to  get  there."  • 


DR.  RON  PAUL  AND 
GETTYSBURG  COLLEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Ron  Paitl,  our  colleague  from  Texas, 
is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  19th  Dis- 
trict's great  educational  Institutions: 
Gettysburg  College.  The  January  1980 
issue  of  the  college's  alumni  magazine 
has  an  article  on  Ron  and  his  accom- 
plishments. I  would  like  to  call  this  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
An  Alumnus  in  the  House 

He's  charming,  witty  and  well-educated. 
He's  comfortable  with  young  and  old  alike. 
He's  outspoken  and  refreshingly  candid. 
He's  "our"  man  on  The  Hill— Congressman 
Ronald  R  Paul  '57.  Republican  Representa- 
tive from  the  22nd  District  of  Texas. 

Ron  Paul  majored  In  biology  while  at  Get- 
tysburg, then  went  on  to  the  Duke  Universi- 
ty School  of  Medicine.  He  completed  his  in- 
ternship and  one  year  of  residency  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  Henry  Ford  Hospital  in  De- 
troit, did  specialty  training  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, completed  a  primary  course  in  aero- 
space medicine,  and  served  as  a  flight  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Air  National  Guard. 

So,  what  Is  Dr.  Paul  doing  in  Washington? 
This  unusual  physician  has  interrupted  his 
practice  and  taken  a  salary  cut  because  he 
believes  that  our  founding  fathers  Intended 
that  we  have  "citizen"  politicians.  That  is. 
he  believes  representatives  of  various  pro- 
fessions should  serve  the  people  in  govern- 
ment, then  return  to  their  professions  to 
live  under  the  legislation  they  have  created. 

Married  to  the  former  Carol  Wells  while  a 
senior  at  Gettysburg.  Paul  is  the  father  of 
five  children— Ronnie.  Lori,  Randy,  Rot>ert 
and  Joy  Lynette.  He  admits  that  shuffling 
between  Washington  and  Texas  causes  in- 
convenience in  family  life.  However,  he 
notes  that  the  transition  for  his  family  "has 
not  been  too  difficult"  because  they  had 
l>een  conditioned  to  the  Irregular  hours  of 
his  life  in  medicine. 

Paul  first  served  in  the  VS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  winning  a  special  election 
in  April  1976.  He  was  swom  in  for  his  first 
full  term  In  January  1979.  The  freshman 
Congressman  has  not  followed  the  path 
taken  by  many  other  politicians— that  Is. 
selling  his  family  home  and  moving  his 
family  to  Washington.  He  feels  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  maintain  a  residence  In  the  district 
he  represents.  Further,  he  does  not  antici- 
pate a  lengthy  stay  in  Washington  since  he 
is  a  firm  believer  that  Congressional  terms 
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should  be  limited.  He  believes  there  are  too 
many  lawyers  and  long-term  professional 
politicians  on  the  Washington  scene,  and 
Paul  would  prefer  to  see  Congressional  rep- 
resentatives limited  to  eight  years  of  gor- 
emment  service.  Lengthy  terms  in  Washing- 
ton, he  l>elleves.  can  lead  to  possible  corrup- 
tion. 

His  political  beliefs  make  him  relatively 
unique  In  Congress.  Neither  a  liberal  nor 
conservative,  he  is,  instead,  characterized  as 
the  "lit>ertarian"  memtter  of  Congress.  To 
Paul,  that  means  following  the  Ideas  es- 
poused by  Thomas  Jefferson,  specifically 
that  government  should  be  limited  in  scope 
and  should  be  out  of  the  business  of  run- 
ning the  economy  and  controlling  individual 
lives. 

Though  a  minority  voice  in  Washington. 
Paul  believes  strongly  that  government  reg- 
ulation Is  the  chief  cause  of  many  of  our 
current  problems.  As  a  member  of  the 
House's  Committee  on  Banking.  Fiiumce 
and  Urban  Affairs,  he  was  Involved  In  re- 
viewing the  Chrysler  Corporation's  recent 
request  for  government  funds.  According  to 
Paul,  over  half  the  total  capital  requirement 
of  $13.8  billion  needed  by  Chrysler  in  the 
next  five  years  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
government  regulations.  He  estimates  that 
government  regulations  cost  the  American 
consumer  t>etween  100  and  300  billion  dol- 
lars in  increased  cost  of  goods. 

Further.  Congressman  Paul  views  the  eco- 
nomic woes  of  our  country  as  having  been 
created  largely  t>ecause  of  government  regu- 
lation. "The  energy  situation."  he  says,  "is 
caused  totally  by  government  regulation, 
taxing  structure,  and  Inflation.  There  Is  no 
true  energy  shortage.  Our  govertunent  cre- 
ated it.  We  could  have  unlimited  supplies 
and  could  be  totally  self-sufficient.  Total  de- 
regulation Is  the  answer."  Although  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  reserve  oil  and  gas.  Paul 
notes  that  the  government  provides  incen- 
tives for  foreign  impwrts  rather  than  for  do- 
mestic production.  With  total  deregulation. 
Paul  believes  other  alternate  sources  would 
evolve  naturally  in  a  free  market. 

He  views  nuclear  power  as  a  viable  energy 
source  and  notes  that  "the  Three  Mile 
Island  Incident  illustrated  the  relative 
safety  of  nuclear  power."  When  queried  on 
this  opinion,  he  ttsks,  "How  many  people 
were  hurt?  How  does  this  compare  to  hydro- 
electric power?  An  entire  town  was  wiped 
out  when  a  dam  broke  In  Idaho.  There  are 
30.000  deaths  from  coal  mining  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Every  energy  source  has  some 
danger." 

Paul  believes  that  the  government  should 
neither  subsidize  nor  restrict  nuclear 
energy.  Anyone  who  develops  it  should  have 
complete  responsibility  for  any  harm  done. 
"Relatively  speaking.  I  think  it's  safe.  We 
get  more  radiation  from  a  coal  plant  than 
from  a  nuclear  plant."  he  asserts. 

The  only  solution  Paul  sees  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems  Is  education.  He  believes 
young  people  "'need  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand where  the  problems  are.  what  mis- 
takes there  have  t>een.  and  be  able  to  accept 
ideas  that  are  differenL" 

"That  is  the  only  reason  I  will  go  into 
high  schools  and  colleges  at  the  'drop  of  a 
hat'."  he  says. 

Unless  economic  problems  in  our  country 
can  be  turned  around.  Paul  believes  the 
middle  class  Is  doomed  to  extinction.  "A 
characteristic  of  the  last  stage  of  inflation  is 
that  the  middle  class  gets  wiped  out."  he 
says.  If  the  situation  continues  in  the  cur- 
rent patterns.  Paul  fears  both  class  strife 
and  possible  racial  strife. 

He  does  not  t>elleve  that  the  present  Con- 
gress will  make  any  significant  changes. 
"What  we  need."  he  asserts.  "Is  about  100 
eager,  new  Congressmen.  I  hope  that 
change  will  come  before  It's  too  late.  I'm  a 
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perpetuft]  optimist  tliat  next  year  we're 
going  to  get  some  new  people  in  there  [Con- 
gress] who  will  really  cot  back." 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs.  Paul  be- 
lieves that  our  government  ia  too  involved  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  He  sees 
the  D.S.  intervention  policy  as  a  prime 
source  of  the  problems  we  have  experienced 
to  the  Middle  East.  Paul  sees  no  benefit  to 
our  "propping  up  certain  governments.  .  .  . 
My  responsibility  as  a  represenUtive  is  to 
protect  American  interests,  regardless  of 
how  sympathetic  I  may  be  for  anyone  in  the 
world." 

A  defense  budget,  he  believes,  should 
defend  Americans.  He  would  favor  increas- 
ing expenditures  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  but  decreasing  overall  ex- 
penditures. CurrenUy  at  least  50%  of  the 
National  Defense  Budget  is  earmarked  for 
the  protection  of  other  nations.  When  we 
"carelessly  insist  on  protecting  the  world, 
we  provide  no  incentives  for  these  individ- 
uals to  worry  about  protecting  themselves," 
he  says,  and  poinU  to  Vietnam  as  a  prime 
example. 

On  the  home  front,  Paul  Is  obviously  look- 
ing forward  to  another  Presidential  election. 
When  asked  whom  he  would  support  for 
President,  he  says  Jokingly,  "I  suspect  I  will 
be  compelled  to  support  a  Republican." 
When  pressed  on  the  issue,  Paul  notes  that 
his  political  and  economic  views  most  close- 
ly coincide  with  Congressman  Phil  Crane's. 
In  considering  front-runners,  however.  Paul 
points  out  that  in  the  last  election  he  was  a 
delegate  for  Ronald  Reagan  and  would  be 
inclined  to  support  Reagan  again. 

All  in  aU.  this  "citizen"  politician  in  many 
ways  marches  to  the  music  of  a  "different 
drummer."  Although  his  views  may  be  in 
the  minority,  he  does  not  hedge  on  tough 
questions  and  voices  his  opinion^  frankly 
and  definitively.  What  he  may  accomplish 
remains  to  be  seen.  Whether  he  can.  indeed, 
leave  the  Washington  scene  after  becoming 
saturated  in  Its  various  facets  remains  to  be 
seen.  What  Is  impressive  is  his  candor  and 
his  sincere  desire  to  accurately  represent  his 
constituents.* 


AMERICAS  FOREIGN  POLICY 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMARTLAITS 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of 
us  reexamine  our  concepts  of  the  cor- 
rect directions  for  U.S.  foreign  and  in- 
ternational policy,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  two  former  distingiiished  of- 
ficers of  the  Government,  Gov.  John 
J.  Oilligan  and  Paul  C.  Wamke.  have 
teamed  together  to  offer  a  continuing 
contribution  to  our  NaUons  public 
policy  debate.  Governor  Oilligan.  the 
former  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and 
Mr.  Wamke,  the  former  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  are  now  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chairman  of  the  Policy 
Action  Committee,  respectively.  •  of 
New  Directions,  the  citizens  lobby  for 
world  seciulty. 

They  have  Just  released  a  sutement 
which  I  believe  offers  an  important 
contribution  to  the  current  debate  on 
Americs's  foreign  policy,  and  I  would 
like  to  caU  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  statement  follows. 
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gTATnttWTBY  THB  POUCT  AcnON 

CoKMrrrxE  of  New  Dirxctions 
There  is  a  difference  between  national  se- 
ciulty and  national  defense.  National  secu- 
rity should  encompass  economic,  political, 
and  diplomatic,  as  weU  as  mUitary.  factors. 
The  response  to  the  dramatic  crises  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  should  not  become  a  one- 
dimensional  military  approach. 

While  it  is  understandable  that  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  want  to  fight  fire  with  fire, 
to  make  a  violent  response  to  the  violence 
being  inflicted  upon  American  hostages  in 
Iran,  and  to  respond  to  Soviet  armed  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan  by  vastly  expanding 
America's  armed  might,  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  such  reactions  in  no  way  improve 
our  abUity  to  deal  with  the  global  problems 
of  hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  unemploy- 
ment, the  waste  of  natural  resources,  the 
pollution  of  the  environment,  and  runaway 
population  increase. 

These  problems  were  threatening  global 
and  UJ3.  security  before  the  eruption  of  the 
crises  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  and  they 
will  continue  to  menace  world  peace  and  se- 
curity long  after  these  current  crises  have 
been  resolved. 

Within  weeks  of  the  issuance  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Report  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger,  which  urges  that 
"•  •  •  The  United  Sutes  make  the  elimina- 
tion of  hunger  the  primary  focus  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  developing  world— with  all 
that  implies  for  U.S.  policy  toward  develop- 
ment assUtance.  trade,  foreign  investment 
and  foreign  affairs."  the  President  wUl  pro- 
pose in  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
approximately  a  10  percent  increase  in 
spending  tor  all  U.S.  programs  devoted  to 
global  economic  development,  which  will 
not  even  keep  pace  with  inflation  and  the 
reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  At 
the  same  time,  the  President  will  propose  an 
increase  of  almost  $15  billion  for  arma- 
ments! The  proposed  military  increase  will 
be  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  total 
amounU  budgeted  for  the  critically  impor- 
tant efforts  to  build  a  more  prosperous, 
more  peaceful  and  safer  world  for  all. 

The  obvious  poinU  is  that  buUets  are  not 
a  wholesome  diet  for  the  miUions  of  mal- 
nourished throughout  the  world.  Rockete 
and  bombs  cannot  be  used  to  increase  agri- 
cultural productivity.  Aircraft  carriers  won't 
modify  birthrates.  Nuclear  submarines 
caxmot  provide  the  health  care  and  educa- 
tion needed  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  de- 
prived and  desperate  people. 

The  decisions  which  the  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  in  the  next  few.  fateful 
months  will  send  a  very  strong  and  clear 
signal  to  a  watching  world  that  Is  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  kind  of  world  leader- 
ship which  the  American  government  and 
people  are  ready  to  give. 

Are  we  reaUy  content  to  ImiUte  the 
Soviet  reliance  upon  armed  force,  and  to 
simply  divide  the  world  into  two  nuclear 
armed  camps,  while  coldly  ignoring  the 
plight  of  the  world's  hungry  and  helpless 
people?  Or  are  we  ready-while  doing  what 
must  be  done  to  counter  Soviet  aggression— 
to  conunit  some  reasonably  balanced  share 
of  our  technology,  our  financial  resources 
and  our  leadership  to  the  supremely  impor- 
tant task  of  building  a  better  and  more  eaul- 
table  world  society? 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Commission 
flaUy  declared  that:  "promoting  economic 
development  in  general,  and  overcoming 
hunger  in  particular,  are  tasks  far  more 
critical  to  the  X3A  naUonal  security  than 
most  policy  makers  acknowledge  or  even  be- 
lieve. Slhce  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons, 
most  Americans  have  been  conditioned  to 
equate  national  security  with  the  strength 
of  strategic  military  forces.  The  Commission 
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considers  this  prevaUing  beUef  to  be  a  sim- 
plistic illusion.  Arms  might  represent 
merely  the  physical  aspect  of  national  seen- 
rity.  Military  force  is  ultimately  useless  in 
the  absence  of  the  global  security  that  only 
coordinated  international  progress  towards 
social  Justice  can  bring." 

We  respectfully  urge  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  give  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Commission 
of  World  Hunger.* 


SURVIVAL  IN  A  COLD  CLIMATE 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  RCW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  difficult  and  dangerous  times,  it 
Is  not  easy  to  formulate  a  response  to 
the  Soviets  that  is  resolute  yet  not 
hysterical.  Anthony  Lewis  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  that  difficult 
task  in  an  insightful  article  "Survival 
in  a  Cold  Climate,"  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  recently.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention: 

Survival  In  a  Colb  Climate 


(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston.  Jan.  23.— The  suppression  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  is  in  its  way  even  grimmer 
evidence  of  the  sUte  of  mind  in  the  Krem- 
lin today  than  was  the  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. This  time  there  can  be  no  idea 
that  Soviet  leaders  miscalculated  the  reac- 
tion. They  knew  what  the  world  would 
think.  They  simply  did  not  care. 

Sakharov  is  a  litmus  test  of  Soviet  atti- 
tudes. His  dissent— his  witness  for  human 
rights— was  for  years  one  small  shaft  of 
light  in  a  closed  society.  The  Government 
let  him  alone  because  he  had  won  its  high- 
est honors  as  a  nuclear  physicist  and  had  an 
international  following.  That  it  now  has 
moved  against  him.  stripping  away  his 
honors  and  transporting  him  out  of 
Moscow,  is  an  ironic  testament  to  the  power 
of  one  voice  in  a  society  of  fear. 

No  one  should  have  had  any  illusions 
about  Soviet  respect  for  human  rights  or  for 
the  agreements  signed  at  Helsinki.  But 
there  have  been  prudential  Soviet  reasons 
for  restraint.  Now  they  have  evidently  lost 
their  force.  A  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  is  not  high  on  the  list  of 
Soviet  concerns. 

For  the  West,  for  Americans  especially. 
the  brutal  Soviet  actions  are  as  severe  a  test 
as  we  havie  had  in  a  long  time.  The  test  Is  of 
more  than  military  strength.  It  is  a  psycho- 
logical and  moral  challenge:  a  test  of  our 
maturity,  our  wisdom,  our  commitment. 
The  details  of  our  response  wUl  be  debated 
in  the  months  ahead.  But  some  general 
principles  ought  to  be  clear. 

1.  Whatever  we  undertake  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  through.  Steadiness  is  vital. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  make  fire-eating 
speeches  about  standing  up  to  the  Russians 
and  then  to  oppose  a  grain  embargo  for  do- 
mestic political  reasons. 

2.  Hysteria  has  no  place  in  our  response, 
loose  remarks  about  the  likeUhood  of  nu- 
clear war— the  sort  of  comments  apparently 
made  to  reporters  in  the  White  House  the 
other  day— ought  to  be  absolutely  ruled  out. 

3.  The  response  must  involve  not  Just  gov- 
eminents  but  private  organizations  and  clti- 
Bens.  Scientists  have- no  business  holding 
friendly  meetings  with  Soviet  counterparts, 
for  example,  while  Sakharov  Is  treated  as  a 
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pariah.  Only  the  most  fatuous  of  sports  offi- 
cials, pretending  that  the  Olympics  are  non- 
political,  will  be  prepared  to  boost  Soviet 
prestige  by  going  to  Moscow  for  the  Gam^ 

4.  The  United  SUtes  must  take  care  to 
work  with  its  allies,  preventing  what  will 
surely  be  a  Soviet  attempt  to  divide  the  op- 
position. That  again  means  steadiness  and 
an  absence  of  hysteria,  reassuring  the  allies 
that  American  policy  has  solid,  lasting  foun- 
dations. But  it  does  not  mean  giving  way  to 
any  friendly  government's  doubts.  If  the 
Germans  or  the  French  are  obtuse  about 
the  legitimacy  that  the  Olympics  would 
bestow  on  Moscow,  we  should  say  so,  force- 
fully. 

5.  Self-righteousness  is  to  be  avoided.  As 
we  deplore  the  Soviet  forces  marehing  into 
Afghanistan  and  murdering  its  President, 
we  Americans  ought  to  remember  that  we 
once  removed  a  Prime  Minister  in  Iran,  and 
led  a  coup  in  Guatemala,  and  conspired 
against  an  elected  President  in  Chile.  An  il- 
lusion of  innocence  will  not  make  us  more 
effective  now.  The  point  is  not  innocence 
but  an  assertion  of  national  interest— ours 
and  many  other  countries'— against  the 
Soviet  threat. 

6.  Our  military  response  should  be  care- 
fully focused  on  the  nature  of  the  present 
threat.  To  talk  about  new  systems  of  strate- 
gic weapons  at  this  time  is  damagingly  irrel- 
evant. The  priority  in  military  planning  and 
spending  must  t>e  for  nonnuclear  forces  and 
means  of  deploying  them  quickly.  Would  it 
be  credible  to  threaten  nuclear  war  over  an 
Afghanistan? 

7.  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  let- 
ting East-West  concern  blind  us  to  the  hard 
facts  of  local  and  regional  situations.  A  clas- 
sic example  was  the  clumsy  1975  U.S.  in- 
volvement with  South  African  forces  in  the 
attempt  to  oppose  the  Cubans  in  Angola— 
an  involvement  that  would  have  added  to 
American  burdens  in  Africa  if  it  had  contin- 
ued. Similarly  now  we  must  be  careful  of  en- 
tanglement with  unstable  regimes  in  South- 
west Asia. 

8.  We  are  going  to  go  on  living  in  the  same 
world  with  the  other  nuclear  superpowers, 
and  we  have  to  remember  that.  Whatever 
happens  now,  the  reasons  for  seeking  some 
stability  in  strategic  weapons— some  rules  of 
the  game— will  remain.  We  bear  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  United  States  grows  cold 
on  the  strategic  arms  treaty  or  introduces 
new  theater  weapons  in  Europe,  it  should 
not  be  surprised  at  a  Soviet  reaction. 

9.  Our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  clearly  defined  as  opposition  to 
aggrandizement,  not  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
regime  Itself.  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
John  Kennedy  understood,  crucially,  that 
he  must  leave  Khruschev  a  way  out.  Our  re- 
solve can  be  ample  without  agitating  the 
paranoid  nerves  in  the  Kremlin. 

10.  We  must  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  our 
own  vision  of  humanity.  It  would  be  terri- 
ble, and  self-defeating,  if  the  exigencies  of 
time  led  us  to  copy  the  Soviets  and  say  that 
the  end  Justified  the  means.  That  would  k>e 
the  final  betrayal  of  Andrei  Sakharov.* 


CONGRESSMAN  ROSENTHAL  RE- 
LEASES STUDY  ON  REFINERS' 
PROFIT  MARGINS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
week  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  released  a 
study  analyzing  the  profits  UJ5.  oil  re- 
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f  iners  currently  enjoy  on  their  sales  of 
heating  oil  and  diesel  fueL  That  study, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
gentleman's  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Consumer,  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, concludes  that  the  refiners'  net 
profit  on  heating  oil  increased  over 
800  percent  from  September  1978  to 
September  1979. 

This  new  analysis  further  strength: 
ens  my  belief  that  the  President 
should  have  acted  early  last  fall  to 
control  the  skyrocketing  price  of  heat- 
ing oil,  that  he  should  immediately 
direct  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
carefully  analyze  the  refiners'  current 
pricing  policies,  and  -that  he  should 
seek  price  rollbacks  where  warranted. 

I  commend  Congressman  Rosenthal 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
in  the  remarks  he  made  when  he  re- 
leased this  important  study,  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Statement  op  Congressman  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal.  January  30, 1980 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs,  which  I 
chair.  Is  assigned  oversight  responsibility  for 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUity 
(COWPS).  During  the  first  session  of  the 
96th  Congress  the  sut>committee  held  II 
days  of  hearings  into  the  various  operations 
of  the  Council,  including  Its  enforcement  of 
the  price  standards  for  refined  petroleum 
products.  During  a  hearing  on  June  28. 
1979.  COWPS  witnesses  acknowledged  that 
"at  the  refinery  level  the  increase  in  the 
average  price  of  refined  products  ...  is 
going  up  far  more  rapidly  than  can  possibly 
be  Justified  by  increases  in  crude  oil  costs  to 
the  refiners."" 

Today.  I  am  releasing  an  analysis,  pre- 
pared by  the  subcommittee's  technical  sup- 
port staff,  which  provides  confirmation  that 
U.S.  oil  refiners  are  indeed  guilty  of  massive 
overcharges  for  essential  distillate  fuel  oils. 

The  analysis  of  national  average  whole- 
sale price  increases  for  heating  fuel  oil  and 
diesel  fuel  oil  between  September  1978  and 
September  1979  (the  latest  period  for  which 
full  data  is  available)  indicates  that: 

Domestic  oil  refiners'  profits  increased  by 
more  than  800  percent  for  heating  fuel  and 
700  percent  for  diesel  fuel  during  this  13- 
month  period; 

American  consumers  have  been  over- 
charged as  a  result  of  these  profit  increases 
by  more  than  $3  billion  for  heating  and 
dieset  fuel  purchases;  and 

These  distillate  fuel  oU  price  rises  were 
way  out  of  proportion  to  increases  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil. 

These  unconscionable  price  and  profit 
margin  increases  can  be  blamed.  In  signifi- 
cant part,  on  lax  governmental  enforcement 
of  the  price  standards  for  distillate  fuel  oils, 
particularly  by  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  SUbillty.  The  Council's  failure  to  en- 
force these  price  guidelines  against  our  do- 
mestic refiners  relates  to  the  fact  that 

Only  four  COWPS  employees  monitor 
and  enforce  compliance  with  the  price 
standards  in  a  $400-billion-a-year  industry; 

COWPS  responsibility  for  energy  price  in- 
creases must  be  shared  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  an  agency  whose  national 
energy  goals  are  based  on  higher  not  lower 
energy  prices; 

COWPS  guidelines  are  difficult  to  enforce 
l>ecause  they  apply  to  the  total  petroleum 
product  of  the  firm  and  not  to  specific  prod- 
ucts such  as  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel;  and 
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Until  very  recently.  COWPS  price  guide- 
lines encompassed  a  firm's  non-energy  as 
well  as  its  energy  related  activities. 

America's  fight  against  inflation  depends 
to  a  significant  extent  on  the  ability  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  enforce  their 
price  standards  for  petroleum  products. 
Thus  far.  these  agencies  have  apparently 
failed  in  that  Imtwrtant  mission.  The  Com- 
merce, Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  intends  to  aggressively  scru- 
tintze  COWPS  performance  In  this  area  so 
that  we  can  determine  whether  new  pro- 
grams or  expanded  resources  are  required. 
Moreover,  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
has  been  asked  by  the  subcommittee  to  pre- 
pare a  full  investigative  report  on  COWPS 
operations  in  the  energy  field.  That  report 
will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  March  and 
should  shed  important  new  light  on  this 
subject.* 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  NEW 
AMTRAK 


HON.  AL  SWOT 

op  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  words  we  Members  of  Congress 
utter  in  this  Hall,  it  still  remains  for 
our  constituents  sometimes  to  say  it 
best.  A  redoubtable  68-year-old  woman 
in  my  district  wrote  about  her  experi- 
ences with  new  Amtrak.  Her  letter 
says  it  well  and  I  insert  excerpts  from 
that  letter  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  began  riding  the  trains  when  I  was 
eleven  months  old.  That  was  almost  sixty- 
eight  years  ago.  I  have  been  a  train  buff  all 
my  life.  I  have  written  two  books  with  a 
train  as  the  locale— one  was  published  by 
DeU  in  1974— the  other  is  almost  finished.  I 
love  the  trains.  I  like  to  see  where  I'm  goinr. 
I  like  to  see  all  the  towns,  big  or  little,  of 
this  great  big  wonderful  country  of  ours. 
But.  In  the  new  Amtrak,  I  think  I  have  met 
my  nemesis. 

On  December  20,  1979.  at  S  pjn..  at  Seat- 
tle. Washington  I  boarded  the  Empire 
Builder  with  the  excitment  and  thrill  of  a 
kid.  My  roommette  was  on  the  second  level 
and  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  plate 
glass  windows  on  the  corridor  and  the  at- 
tractive decor— untfl— I  realized  there  were 
no  facilities! 

On  inquiring  Just  what  one  did  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  foimd  I  had  to  go  down  the 
hall,  down  those  narrow  stairs  to  a  wash- 
room about  30  inches  wide.  I  Just  couldnt 
believe  that  in  this  time  of  acute  energy 
shortage  .  .  .  making  it  necessary  for  nuuiy 
people  to  turn  to  the  trains  for  transporta- 
tion, that  any.  hopefully,  profitable  busi- 
ness would  accept  such  a  boo-boo  In  the 
design  of  the  new  cars.  . 

In  addition,  the  bed  Is  now  a  do-it-yourself 
thing.  Two  exercises  require  skill,  strength 
and  agility  to  get  the  seats  .  .  .  flat  You  are 
then  left  with  four  segments  of  a  hard 
ridged  t>ase.  From  an  upper  compartment, 
reached  by  standing  on  your  toes  and  grasp- 
ing a  black  lever  to  pull  it  down,  you  extract 
a  long  narrow  one  inch  foam  rubber  pad 
around  which  a  porter  has  wrapped  two 
sheets,  two  blankets  and  folded  the  pad  in 
half.  This  you  remove  from  the  compart- 
ment, along  with  two  pillows,  unfold  and  lay 
over  the  rigid  ridged  base.  Then,  as  in  Than- 
atopsis.  you  "wrap  the  drapery  of  your 
couch  about  you  and  lie  down  to  pleasant 
dreams." 
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The  hell  you  dol  You  spend  the  whole 
night  getting  out  of  one  set  of  ridges  and 
into  the  others  and  out  again! 

And  when  nature  calls  .  .  .  you  clutch 
yo»ir  robe  around  you  and  venture  out  into 
a  dim  hallway,  hoping  no  nice  young,  or  old, 
man  will  have  the  same  call  and  find  you 
with  your  hair  going  in  all  directions  and 
your  face  shining  with  miracle  cream.  Then, 
casting  aside  all  modesty,  you  let  the  robe 
go  .  .  .  and  grasp  the  railings  as  you  de- 
scend. 

When  you  are  inside  the  washroom,  you 
turn  yourself  around,  bumping  all  joints- 
wrists,  elbows,  knees,  hips  .  .  .  against  the 
walls  of  this  "powder  room"— and  .  .  .  hope 
you'll  sit  at  the  right  swerve. 

That  accomplished  you  begin  the  ascent 
once  more. 

Fortunately,  on  my  trip  back  to  Seattle  I 
had  an  old  car  and  a  robmmette  with  facili- 
ties. 

It  wasn't  all  bad.  I  had  a  wonderfully  kind 
porter  who.  I  might  add,  is  no  more  en- 
chanted with  those  cars  than  I  am.  It  was 
he  who  went  all  the  way  to  the  lounge  to 
get  me  a  double  martini.  After  seeing  that 
roommette  I  needed  it.  My  dinner  was  excel- 
lent, and  very  reasonable.  The  personnel 
were  well  trained,  courteous  and  helpful. 

However,  at  the  end  of  the  trip  the  bag- 
gage was  dumped  on  the  platform  instead  of 
the  area  inside  and  all  those  many  many 
many  people  were  charging  about  with 
those  handy  handcarts,  bimiping  into  each 
other,  pushing,  pulling,  frantically  trying  to 
find  their  baggage. 

Oh.  It  was  a  baU. 

But  in  my  opinion  Amtrak  has  committed 
suicide  with  those  cars.  I  wish  you  well  but  I 
think  I'll  stay  home  and  read  about  the 
broken  limbs  and  complaints  Instead  of  get- 
ting myself  killed  and  (then  be)  unable  to 
complain,  loud  and  clear.  Someone  has 
ruined  our  trains! 

Mrs.  Eleanor  E.  Cameron. 

Lynnwood,  Wash.9 


OUTRAGE  AND  ANGER  AT  THE 
HOODLUMS  IN  TEHRAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  ICARTLAND 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  across  America— as  well,  I'm 
sure,  as  In  many  countries  around  the 
world— individuals  and  groups  of  con- 
cerned citizens  have  joined  together  In 
a  thundering  chorus  of  outrage  and 
anger  at  the  continued  criminal  ac- 
tions of  the  hoodlums  in  Tehran  who 
hold  our  citizens  hostage  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy. 

Among  those  expressing  their  anger, 
and  their  empathy  for  the  hostages 
and  their  brave  families,  is  the  Mary- 
land Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  this  federation.  The 
resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Maryland  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc..  la  appalled  at  the  action  of  the  Iranian 
Government  In  holding  the  employees  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  hostage;  and 

Whereas  we  condemn  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment and  support  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  families 
of  the  prisoners;  and 
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Whereas  we  offer  our  moral  support  and 
prayers  for  their  safe  return:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Iranian  Government 
be  urged  to  Immediately  return  all  hostages 
unharmed. 

Caroltn  J.  Lamb. 

PrendenLm 
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MOBILIZATION  OF  OUR  NATION 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OP  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  share  with  you  the  obser- 
vations of  retired  Brig.  Gen.  Ed  F. 
Black,  my  constituent,  my  neighbor, 
and  my  friend: 

Mobilization  op  Our  Nation 
(By  E.  F.  Black) 

America  has  Just  made  a  historic  public 
commitment  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  with  U.S.  military  forces. 

Now  that  we've  said  it.  we  must  prepare  to 
do  it.  If  we  are  bluffing,  the  bluff  is  sure  to 
be  called.  Not  long  ago  we  blustered  about 
the  Soviet  combat  brigade  in  Cuba,  declar- 
ing the  "status  quo  was  unacceptable."  The 
brigade  is  still  there  and  the  whole  world 
knows  that  Cuba  is  a  lot  easier  place  to 
bring  to  bear  the  f  uU  weight  of  UJS.  military 
power  than  the  Persian  Gulf. 

President  Carter  stated  a  simple  fact  of 
life:  Persian  Gulf  oU  under  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  a  direct  and  lasting 
threat  not  only  to  our  own  national  secu- 
rity, but  to  that  of  our  allies  as  well. 

This  being  the  case,  two  things  must  be 
done  immediately.  First,  we  must  get  on 
with  the  mobilization  of  our  nation  so  that 
we  can  fulfill  this  public  commitment. 
Second,  having  first  stepped  forward  our- 
selves to  meet  the  threat,  we  must  then  call 
for  an  alliance  of  free  world  powers  whose 
national  security  Interests,  like  ours,  are  in 
peril. 

As  to  the  first,  we  are  already  at  least  a 
move  behind  In  the  strategic  chess  game. 
We  must  expect  Iran  to  drift  Into  anarchy 
and  civil  war  in  the  months  ahead.  With 
Soviet  troops  already  in  Afghanistan  pre- 
pared to  channel  massive  quantities  of  mili- 
tary supplies  across  the  border  to  pro-Com- 
munist elements  in  Iran,  there  is  a  high 
likelihood  that  Iran  will  be  under  Commu- 
nist control  before  the  year  Is  out. 

By  tightening  our  collective  belts,  we  and 
our  allies  can  adjust  to  the  loss  of  Iranian 
oil.  But  none  of  us  could  stand  for  long  the 
loss  of  the  remaining  Persian  Gulf  oil,  par- 
ticularly that  from  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have 
perhaps  a  year  to  prepare  the  military  de- 
fenses required  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. 

Time  is  the  key.  A  year  is  a  short  time. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  supplemental  appropri- 
ations will  be  required  to  get  the  defense 
production  lines  going  again.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  there  is  no  way  that  within 
the  next  year  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
the  numbers  of  ships,  planes,  and  tanks  re- 
quired for  large  scale  sustained  military  op- 
erations in  the  gulf. 

President  Carter's  statement  Is  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  nations^  emergency.  So  let's  stop 
piissyfootlng  around.  Let's  stand  together, 
declare  a  national  emergency  and  get  on 
with  the  Job.  Certainly  the  problems  In  the 
gulf  are  not  going  to  go  away.  The  task 
ahead  will  not  be  easy  or  pleasant.  It  will  re- 
quire such  draconian  measures  as  the  draft, 
establishment  of  a  War  Production  Board. 


rationing  of  gasoline  and  other  essential 
materials  which  may  fall  Into  short  supply. 

In  short,  it  means  getting  ready  to  fight  a 
World  War  III  If  such  becomes  necessary. 

Once  we  have  done  these  things,  we  can 
turn  to  our  allies  and  ask  them  to  Join  with 
us  in  meeting  the  common  danger.  There  is 
no  time  to  waste  In  elaborate  international 
negotiations  to  create  such  an  alliance. 

When  v^e  have  given  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  we  mean  business  and  have 
started  our  own  national  mobilization,  we 
can  then  turn  to  our  friends  and  say.  "We're 
all  in  this  together.  We  need  your  help. 
Those  of  you  who  are  with  us.  send  your 
representatives  to  Washington  so  that  we 
can  pool  our  collective  resources  under  a 
Combined  Mobilization  Authority.  This 
body  will  establish  a  combined  military 
headquarters  and  wiU  Initiate  such  interna- 
tional political,  economic  and  security  meas- 
ures as  are  required  to  meet  the  threat." 

Our  true  friends  will  respond.  Those  who 
show  up  will  l>e  those  we  can  count  on  so  we 
can  sit  down  with  them  and  begin  the  seri- 
ous work  Immediately. 

The  faint-hearted  will  say  such  a  program 
will  set  the  world  on  an  irrevocable  course 
to  war. 

This  is  not  so.  It  Is  a  course  of  prudence 
and  preparedness.  We  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  we  can  demobilize  far 
more  rapidly  than  we  can  mobilize.  We  cer- 
tainly would  have  no  reason  not  to  do  so 
again  once  the  threat  to  the  gulf  oil  is 
removed. 

What  we  can  be  siu^  of.  however,  is  that  if 
we  allow  the  present  course  of  events  to 
drift  along  the  way  the  West  did  after 
Hitler  moved  his  divisions  Into  the  Rhine- 
land  In  1936.  history  will  repeat  itself. 

EventuaUy  we  will  be  forced  to  fight  a  war 
for  survival  from  a  position  of  far  greater 
strategic  disadvantage  than  we  face  today 
with  few  if  any  allies  at  our  side.a 


FOUR  DANGEROUS  MYTHS 
ABOUT  NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SENTATIV£S 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

m  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor  in  the  New 
York  Times  deserves  special  attention. 
as  it  concisely  dispels  four  conunon 
myths  about  nuclear  power.  Written 
by  a  noted  group  of  doctors  and  scien- 
tists associated  with  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility,  the  letter  effec- 
tively rebuts  the  arguments  of  those 
who  attempt  to  argue  that  nuclear 
plants  present  no  radiation  hazard  in 
normal  operation,  that  nuclear  waste 
containers  are  safe  for  highway  trans- 
portation, that  nuclear  wastes  have 
been  stored  for  years  without  liarm 
and  that  remote  siting  may  reduce 
costs  of  future  nuclear  plants. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  note  this  im- 
portant letter,  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows: 

Four  Dangerous  Myths  About  Nuclear 
Power 

To  THE  Editor:  Dangerous  myths  about 
nuclear  power  have  appeared  In  recent 
•nmes  editorials  (Dec.  23  and  27)  under  the 
guise  of  truth. 

MYTH  1 

"Nuclear  plants  in  normal  operation  are 
not  a  radiation  hazard." 
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Nuclear  plants  and  their  supporting  facili- 
ties routinely  release  radioactive  effluents 
into  the  air  and  water.  These  may  contain 
elements  that  concentrate  in  the  bones, 
muscles,  thyroid  and  other  organs.  The 
magnitude  of  the  health  risk  is  inestimable 
since  it  may  take  time  for  the  material  to 
circulate  through  the  food  chain  before 
human  exposure  reaches  significant  levels. 
Leukemias  would  not  then  appear  for  at 
least  five  more  years;  other  cancers.  15  to  30 
years,  and  latent  genetic  damage  might  only 
become  manifest  generations  hence. 

What  we  know  now  Is  that  reactors  create 
and  release  particles  that,  unlike  "natural" 
or  background  radiation,  concentrate  In  bio- 
logical systems  and  stay  In  those  systems 
for  long  periods.  Workers  especially  receive 
high  radiation  doses  from  "normally"  oper- 
ating reactors.  On  July  16  The  Times  re- 
ported that  "the  rising  and  'unexpectedly 
high'  radiation  dosage  received  by  the  In- 
dustry's 50,000  fulltlme  workers  has  encour- 
aged the  use  of  .  .  .  Jumpers  .  .  .  unskilled, 
short-term  employees  who  expose  them- 
selves to  quick  doses  of  relatively  high  radi- 
ation for  relatively  high  pay.  often  for  only 
minutes  of  work."  Most  are  of  college-age, 
when  radiation  exposure  to  reproductive 
organs  can  be  most  damaging. 

MYTH  1 

"The  most  lethal  elements  are  shipped  In 
containers  that  can  withstand  high-speed 
crashes  and  jolting  falls  onto  sharp  spikes." 

The  record  shows  consistently  Improper 
packaging  and  handling.  Nevada  recently 
closed  a  nuclear- waste  disposal  site  because 
trucks  had  caught  fire,  wastes  were  deposit- 
ed in  wrong  areas  and  a  truck  had  dripped 
waste  through  Las  Vegas.  A  1976  Colorado 
accident  involved  a  truck  which  spilled  one 
quarter  of  its  40,000-pound  cargo  of  uranl- 
mum  concentrate  when  it  swerved  to  avoid 
three  horses. 

MYTH  3 

"[Radioactive  wastes]  have  been  stored 
for  years  at  power  plant  sites  and  military 
installations  without  harm  and  they  can 
continue  to  be  stored  that  way  indefinitely." 

In  1973  leaks  were  discovered  In  16  tanks 
at  the  Hanford  waste  storage  facility: 
S37.000  gallons  Of  high-level  waste  had  es- 
caped. In  the  Columbia  River.  10  miles 
away,  abnormally  high  levels  of  radiation 
have  been  found  in  fish,  plankton  and  wild- 
life. Other  major  leaks  have  (XKiurred  at 
Maxey  Flats.  Kentucky;  West  Valley,  New 
York,  and  Rocky  Flats.  Colorado. 

A  panel  of  expert  geologists  commissioned 
by  the  E.P.A.  in  1978  found  "no  evidence  of 
survivals  longer  than  a  decade"  for  high- 
level  waste  storage  cannisters.  They  said  the 
wastes,  however,  have  to  be  isolated  for  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  to  several  million 
years  (not  one  thousand  years,  as  The 
Times  stated).  That  Is  20  to  200  times  the 
duration  of  recorded  history. 

MYTH  4 

"Remote  siting  [of  reactors]  might  actual- 
ly reduce  overall  costs  by  defusing  opposi- 
tion that  causes  delays." 

Removing  reactors  from  densely  populat- 
ed areas  Is  certainly  wise.  But  remote  siting 
might  increase  costs  since  bringing  qualified 
labor  to  remote  areas  and  transmitting  elec- 
tricity over  long  distances  are  expensive. 
And  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funding  for 
public-interest  groups,  calculated  siting  of 
reactors  away  from  opposition  may  jeopar- 
dize public  safety  by  silencing  constructive 
criticism.  A  reactor  that's  out  of  sight, 
hence  out  of  mind,  does  not  put  us  out  of 
danger. 

A  mythical  picture  of  nuclear  power,  such 
as  that  painted  by  The  Times,  continues  to 
hinder  the  development  of  existing,  less 
hazardous,  less  expensive  alternatives:  con- 
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servatlon  and  renewable  energy.  The  re- 
sources needed  to  solve  the  energy  crisis  are 
scarce  and  now  being  squandered  on  nuclear 
energy.  We  cannot  dally  any  longer. 

Herbert    Abrams.    M.D..    Geoffrey    P. 
Bernstein,  Helen  Caldlcott,  MX).,  H. 
Jack  Ceiger,  M.D.,  Mitchel  A.  Kling. 
Robert  J.   Lifton,   M.D.,  Jennifer  L. 
Link.  M.D..  and  Linus  Pauling. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  January  4, 1980. 
The  writers  are  associated  with  Physicians 
for  Social  Responsibility.* 


TAXATION  OF  U.S.  CITIZENS 
ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  7,  1979.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  living  and  working 
abroad.  It  would  eliminate  U.S.  income 
taxes  on  their  wage  income  only. 

My  bUl.  H.R.  5211.  would  eliminate 
all  U.S.  income  taxes  on  the  earnings 
of  U.S.  citizens  abroad,  but  would  not 
alter  the  tax  laws  pertaining  to  im- 
eamed  income— such  as  dividends  and 
interest.  This  legislation  would  correct 
existing  unfavorable  tax  laws  regard- 
ing overseas  Americans— tax  laws 
which  have  had  a  devastating  effect 
both  on  individuads  and  on  their  em- 
ployers, the  American  corporations 
which  are  trying  to  generate  new  busi- 
ness in  foreign  markets. 

Prior  to  1976.  under  section  911  of 
the  Tax  Code.  Americans  living  abroad 
were  provided  with  a  flat  $20,000 
income  exclusion,  provided  they  were 
bona  fide  residents  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  at  least  17  out  of  18  months.  In 
addition,  if  individuals  were  residents 
of  a  foreign  country  for  at  least  3 
years  they  would  be  entitled  to  take  a 
$25,000  income  exclusion.  Americans 
were  also  permitted  to  9eduet  the 
amoimt  of  income  taxes  that  they  had 
paid  to  the  Government  of  their  resi- 
dent country  from  their  U.S.  tax  bill. 
These  laws  had  been  passed  to  help 
offset  the  often  higher  costs  of  living 
in  foreign  coimtries.  and  also  provided 
an  incentive  to  many  Americans  to 
accept  assignments  outside  of  the 
United  States,  thereby  expaiiding  U.S. 
exports  and  business  activities  abroad. 

In  1976  the  Congress,  in  an  excess  of 
enthusiasm,  made  the  tinfortunate  de- 
cision that  section  911  was  a  loophole 
that  needed  closing.  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  the  Congress  mis- 
takenly reduced  the  amoimt  of  the 
income  exclusion  to  $15,000,  except  for 
employees  of  nonprofit  organizations, 
who  were  allowed  a  $20,000  Income  ex- 
clusion. The  Congress  went  too  far. 
but  even  worse  economic  damage  was 
caused  to  Americans  working  abroad 
by  inflation  and  rising  costs  all  over 
the  world. 

By  1978.  the  Congress  realized  the 
enormity  of  its  error.  American  busi- 
ness had  caUed  back  Americans  work- 
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ing  abroad  and  replaced  them  with 
foreign  nationals  who  did  not  pay 
home  country  taxes  when  living  out  of 
their  country.  At  the  strong  and  re- 
peated urging  of  a  strong  and  unified 
business  community,  the  House  there- 
fore proposed  a  measure  which  woidd 
have  restored  the  income  ezcltision. 

The  Senate,  however,  favored  a 
series  of  deductions  and  credits  for  all 
Americans  abroad,  not  only  those  in 
less  developed  coimtries.  The  biU 
which  came  out  of  conference  commit- 
tee provided  for  a  series  of  deductions 
for  excess  living  expenses  for  all 
Americans  abroad,  with  the  $20,000 
exclusion  being  permitted  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  lived  and  worked  in 
har(iship  areas,  or  "camp"  situations. 
Ironically,  those  individuals  who  prob- 
ably had  the  least  amount  of  need  for 
the  income  exclusion,  those  In  low- 
cost,  largely  underdeveloped  areas,  re- 
ceive the  most  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment, while  those  individuals  who 
lived  in  the  high  cost  areas  received 
the  most  unfavorable  treatment. 

Despite  the  1978  improvements,  the 
tax  treatment  of  Americans  abroad 
over  the  past  few  years  has  had  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  individuals  seeking  em- 
ployment in  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  on  American  companies  attempting 
to  develop  new  markets.  The  taxes 
which  Americans  are  forced  to  pay. 
coupled  with  the  recent  declines  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  the  effects  of 
inflation,  have  caused  many  Ameri- 
cans to  be  priced  out  of  the  loctA  mar- 
kets, as  they  must  be  paid  a  substan- 
tially higher  salary  in  order  to  main- 
tain parity  with  other  nationals  who 
don't  pay  home  country  income  taxes. 
The  net  effects  of  this  has  been  that 
many  Americpn  companies  have  been 
forced  to  recall  U.S.  citizens  abroad 
and  replace  them  with  foreign  employ- 
ees. The  foreign  nationals  are  good 
and  loyal  employees,  but  they  don't  in- 
stinctively buy  and  specify  U.S.  prod- 
ucts the  way  Americans  abroad  do. 

U.S.  corporations— especially  con- 
struction contractors— have  been  hurt 
even  more,  as  they  are  finding 'that 
they  must  increase  their  bids  substan- 
tially in  order  to  cover  the  higher 
labor  costs  that  they  are  forced  to  pay 
their  American  employees.  American 
contractors  have  found  themselves  in 
a  noncompetitive  *position  since  the 
1976  act  took  effect.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  dropoff  in  the  number  of 
Middle-Eastern  contracts  that  are 
being  awarded  to  American  firms. 
During  the  period  from  June  1975 
through  April  1978,  for  example.  U.S. 
firms  received  contracts  in  the  Mid- 
East  totaling  approximately  $8.9  bil- 
lion, or  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  $86  billion  which  was  awarded 
during  this  period.  However,  from  May 
1978  through  June  1979.  after  the  For- 
eign Earned  Income  Act  of  1976  had 
taken  effect.  U.S.  contracting  firms  re- 
ceived only  $346  million  in  contracts  in 
the  Middle-East,  which  was  a  mere  1.5 
percent  of  the  more  than  $21  billion 
which  was  available.  This  loss  of  con- 
tracts shows  that  the  Foreign  Earned 
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Income  Act  actually  will  generate  less 
revenues  for  the  Treasury,  because 
there  are  fewer  Americans  left  abroad 
to  pay  it.  Moreover,  the  unfavorable 
tax  laws  have  contributed  to  billions 
of  our  oil  dollars  going  to  our  foreign 
competitors.  Instead  of  flowing  back 
into  the  United  States. 

My  bill  seeks  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion by  removing  the  taxes  on  wages 
which  American  citizens  must  pay  to 
the  United  States  when  they  do  not 
live  or  work  in  this  country.  Removing 
this  almost  unique  provision  of  Ameri- 
can tax  law— no  other  important  trad- 
ing country  taxes  the  wages  of  its  non- 
resident citizens— would  benefit  the 
many  Americans  living  and  working 
abroad,  but  would  more  importantly 
help  to  make  American  companies 
more  competitive  overseas. 

A  more  competitive  industrial  posi- 
tion is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
bring  back  home  some  of  the  billions 
we  are  spending  overseas  for  oil,  and  it 
is  also  necessary  to  help  to  eliminate 
our  current  balance  of  trade  deficit.  I 
would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, as  it  would  benefit  all  Americans, 
both  abroad  and  those  here  at  home.* 


DfiTENTE  AND  SOVIET  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  Members  expressed  their 
thoughts  on  Soviet  Jewry  at  the  close 
of  legislative  business  on  January  22. 1 
would  like  to  add  my  remarks  on  that 
subject. 

The  Soviet  act  of  aggression  against 
the  sovereign  state  of  Afghanistan  re- 
quires that  we  reassess  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Carter 
administration  has  emphasized  a  for- 
eign policy  of  avoiding  Intervention  in 
global  conflicts  and  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  consistent  with 
that  policy.  The  United  States  has 
tried  to  achieve  a  strategic  balance 
with  the  Soviet  Government  and  has 
relied  on  mutual  claims  of  "peaceful 
coexistence."  Unfortunately.  Soviet  of- 
ficials have  not  Interpreted  detente 
the  same  way  as  American  officials. 
The  former  have  argued  that  detente 
does  not  preclude  Soviet  support  for 
"liberation"  movements  in  the  Third 
World.  This  argument  has  been  used 
to  justify  the  Soviet  expansionist 
policy  most  recently  seen  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Detente  has  rapidly  eroded  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Afghanistan  inva- 
sion. President  Carter  has  acted  deci- 
sively to  condemn  the  Soviet  action, 
embargo  grain  sales,  and  call  for  a 
boycott  of  the  summer  Olympic  games 
In  Moscow.  I  support  these  steps, 
firmly  believing  that  we  cannot  con- 
duct "business  as  usual."  At  the  same 
time.  I  recognize  that  the  erosion  of 
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d6tente  will  worsen  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  dissidents.  The  will- 
ingness of  Soviet  officials  to  grant  emi- 
gration visas  to  Jews  and  dissidents— 
which  has  always  been  forced— may 
well  cease.  That  makes  it  even  more 
necessary  for  concerned  groups  and  in- 
dividuals. Members  of  Congress,  and 
American  officials  to  maintain  pres- 
sure on  Soviet  officials.  We  cannot 
abandon  our  concern  for  human  rights 
while  our  attention  is  focused  on  re- 
sponding diplomatically  and  militarily 
to  the  Soviet  aggression  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region. 

I  will  continue  to  write  to  Soviet  of- 
ficials on  behalf  of  individuals  who 
have  been  denied  basic  human  rights. 
I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  for  the  health  and  future  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  on  his  32d  birth- 
day. The  pUght  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
has  also  been  receiving  attention.  I 
have  cosponsored  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Sak- 
harov from  internal  exile.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
have  a  positive  bearing  on  his  case.* 


ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  DENY 
THE  ELDERLY  THEIR  JUST  DE- 
SERVES? 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  PLORIOA 
IW  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
March  31,  1980,  Public  Law  94-566  will 
become  effective,  thus  reducing  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  amount  of  any 
retirement  benefits  received.  At  pres- 
ent, compliance  with  this  law  is  op- 
tional among  States;  however.  Public 
Law  94-566  would  make  compliance 
mandatory.  Just  think  of  the  implica- 
tions this  law  will  have  on  senior  citi- 
zens whose  retirement  benefits  are  al- 
ready subject  to  innumerable  reduc- 
tions. 

An  individual  who  is  collecting  pen- 
sion income  from  an  employer  to 
whom  he  has  dedicated  many  years  of 
service  can  decide  to  accept  a  position 
with  another  employer  to  supplement 
his  pension  income.  Should  this  indi- 
vidual become  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  he  must  forfeit  $1 
of  these  benefits  for  every  dollar  he  is 
receiving  from  his  pension.  Is  this  fair 
and  equitable  that  a  person  be  denied 
these  benefits  that  he  or  she  Justly  de- 
serves? 

Mr.  Corman.  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensation  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
thinks  not.  It  is  for  this  reason  he  has 
introduced  for  himself,  Mr.  RoussE- 
LOT,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Bafa- 
Lis,  and  Mr.  Crane,  H.R.  5507.  which 
would  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
this  law  until  January  1. 1982. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Mr.  Cormait.  and 
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his  cosponsors  for  introducing  this  leg- 
islation, to  which  I  would  like  to  lend 
my  strong  support.  Recent  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
a  report  on  the  poverty  status  of 
Americans  in  1978  reveal  that  the  poor 
still  constitute  a  disproportionate  part 
of  the  elderly  population.  Of  all  per- 
sons found  to  be  moving  into  poverty 
during  1977-78.  persons  over  60  consti- 
tuted 59  percent  of  the  total.  These 
figures  suggest  that  the  elderly  are 
losing  the  fight  against  inflation  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  age 
group. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  would  affect  only  those  people 
who  are  receiving  pension  income  and 
unemployment  benefits  from  different 
employers.  Thus,  a  single  employer 
will  not  be  required  to  pay  two  bene- 
fits to  one  Individual. 

The  passage  and  enactment  of  H.R. 
5507  would  be  a  positive  and  responsi- 
ble step  In  helping  senior  citizens  to 
cope  with  the  enormous  pressures 
they  face  in  attempting  to  live  on 
their  fixed  incomes.  I  would  like  to 
insert  for  my  colleagues  consideration 
a  letter  from  many  of  the  national 
aging  organizations  •which  explains 
the  need  for  enactment  of  this  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
effect  that  Public  Law  94-566  will 
have  on  the  already  low  income  of  our 
senior  citizens  and  to  join  me  in  sup. 
port  of  H.R.  5507. 
The  letter  follows: 

November  9. 1979. 
Re  Fair  Unemployment  Compensation 
Rules  for  Older  Workers. 
Dear  Representative:  You  will  soon  be 
considering  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
bill  HJl.  5507.  recently  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  bill 
would  virtually  repeal  the  federal  require- 
ment that,  beginning  early  next  year,  states 
reduce  Individuals'  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits  dollar  for  dollar  by  the 
amount  of  any  retirement  benefits  they  re- 
ceive from  public  or  private  sources.  The  bill 
would  retain  a  mandatory  reduction  only  in 
cases  where  the  pension  is  paid  by  the  un- 
employment compensation  "base-period  em- 
ployer," and  would  not  require  reductions 
where  the  pension  recipient  contributed  to 
the  pension.  The  mandatory  offset  would 
not  go  Into  effect  until  1982. 

Our  organizations  strongly  urge  your  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 

The  sUted  theory  behind  the  general  pen- 
sion reduction  requirement  is  to  end 
"double  dipping"  of  a  sort— to  prohibit  a 
pensioner  from  receiving  unemployment 
compensation— and  thereby  save  money. 
Those  directly  affected  by  this  requirement 
will  be  older  persons  who  seek  other  Jobs, 
after  retirement,  to  supplement  their  pen- 
sions. The  reason  they  seek  employment  is 
absolutely  clear  economic  necessity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  median  private  pension  and  annu- 
ity level  for  men  over  sixty-five  in  1976  was 
a  mere  $2,060;  for  women  it  was  an  even 
more  disturbing  $1.340— less  than  $112  a 
month!  To  confuse  these  meager  amounts 
with  adequate  incomes  Is  to  err  substan- 
tiaUy. 

The  purpose  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  is  to  provide  financial 
support  during  periods  of  temporary.  Invol- 
untary unemployment.  An  employee's  right 
to  compensation  is  based  on  his  or  her  cur- 
rent employment.  It  bean  no  relation  to 
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past  participation  in  the  labor  force.  Older 
workers  whose  qualifications  are  equal  to 
other  employees'  should  not  be  dlacrbninat- 
ed  against  on  the  basis  of  their  woric  histo- 
ries. We  cannot  fail  to  point  out  that  the 
pension  deduction  requirement  Is  tn  direct 
contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  Age  I>is- 
criminatlon  in  Employment  Act,  which  for- 
bids discriminatory  employment  practices 
on  account  of  an  individual's  ace. 

Pensions  are  based  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent concept  from  unemployment  insurance. 
Pensions  generally  represent  deferred 
income.  In  many  cases  the  pension  is  fi- 
nanced directly  by  the  employee:  In  all 
other  cases,  the  employee  has  agreed  to 
accept  smaller  wage  Increases  In  exchange 
for  pension  benefits  at  a  later  time.  The  em- 
ployee contributes  to  a  pension  fund  over  a 
period  of  years,  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
has  the  right,  independent  of  any  future 
connection  to  the  labor  force,  to  collect  that 
pension  at  a  specified  time. 

Reducing  individuals'  beneflta  by  the 
amount  of  their  pensions  is  In  effect  Impos- 
ing a  means  test  on  employees.  If  we  are  to 
introduce  means  testing  Into  a  program 
which  has  traditionally  operated  on  an  enti- 
tlement basis,  a  variety  of  interrelated  ques- 
tions need  to  be  carefully  considered. 

At  what  level  Is  it  fair  to  reduce  benefits 
and  still  assure  that  individuals  are  receiv- 
ing an  Income  at  least  adequate  enough  for 
survival? 

Is  this  requirement  placing  an  inequitable 
tax  on  employees? 

What  other  types  of  income,  such  as  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  rent  should  be  subject  to 
deduction  requirements? 

Such  a  significant  structural  change  in 
the  unemployment  Insurance  program 
should  not  be  made  without  detailed  consid- 
eration of  the  Impact  of  the  change  and 
how  it  relates  to  the  actual  intent  of  the 
program. 

Significantly,  to  the  extent  that  these 
Issues  iiave  been  addressed,  the  conclusion 
reached  supports  the  thrust  of  H.R.  5507. 
You  may  recall  that  the  reduction  provi- 
sion, originally  enacted  as  part  of  PJj.  IM- 
556,  stimulated  such  controversy  that  Con- 
gress extended  the  date  it  would  become  ef- 
fective to  March  31,  1980.  The  National 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion was  charged  with  evaluating  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  the  requirement. 
After  much  consideration,  the  Commission, 
in  its  Interim  Report,  recommended  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  the  pen- 
sion reduction  requirement  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  be  repealed. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  "this  is 
not  presently  an  area  In  which  a  federal  re- 
quirement is  appropriate,"  since  detailed 
standards  for  eligibility  are  determined  by 
the  states.  States  should  have  the  freedom 
to  develop  regulations  which  fit  the  needs 
of  their  own  state  programs. 

In  addition,  discouraging  older  workers 
from  participating  In  the  work  force  places 
an  incremental  burden  on  the  already  trou- 
bled Social  Security  trust  funds.  Presently 
demographic  trends  assure  us  there  will  be  a 
dramatic  Increase  in  the  proportion  of  older 
people  in  the  population  in  the  next  25  to  35 
years.  Rather  than  encouraging  older  work- 
ers to  continue  to  contribute  actively  to  the 
economy,  this  provision  will  discourage  em- 
ployment and  place  a  heavier  responsibility 
for  supporting  the  entire  Social  Security 
structure  on  a  smaller  labor  force. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  opposition  to 
H.R.  5507  revolves  around  the  cost  factor. 
Since  states  vary  greatly  In  their  particular 
pension  deduction  requirements,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  how  many  states  would 
repeal  or  modify  their  requirements  If  the 
federal  provision  Is  repealed.  We  reoocniae 
that  some  savings  would  probably  be  made 
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in  both  state  and  federal  funds  if  this  provi- 
sion went  into  effect  next  year.  However,  we 
believe  that  the  human  costs  of  such  a  rule 
would  far  outweigh  those  speculative  sav- 
ings. 

The  pension  reduction  requirement  is  due 
to  go  Into  effect  March  31,  1980.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  this  restrictive  legislation  be 
replaced  this  year  to  ensure  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  older  worker. 

Our  organization,  oonoemed  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  basic  rights  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, urge  your  full  support  for  H.R.  5507. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  in- 
terest in  this  important  matter. 

Jack  Ossofsky,  National  Council  on  the 
Aging;  Daniel  A  Quirk,  National  Asso- 
ciation   of    State    Units    on    Aging; 
Joseph  C.  Davis,  Oray  Panthers  of 
Metropolitan    Washington;    Ruth    E. 
Kobell.  National  Farmers  Union;  Ray- 
mond Mastallsh,  National  Association 
of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging;  Cyril  F. 
Brickfield.  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association/ American   Association   of 
Retired  Persons;  William  R.  Button. 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens; 
Ruth  C.  Braver.  Urban  Elderly  Coali- 
tion. 
Also  on  behalf  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions: American  Persoimel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation;  Association   for  Gerontology   in 
Higher  Education;  and  NatiotuU  Association 
of  Counties.* 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  FEDERAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  FOOD  STAMP  BUDG- 
ETS   

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENHSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdxiy.  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Co- 
alition has  compiled  the  following 
analysis  of  the  Federal  welfare  and 
food  stamp  budgets  for  fiscal  year 
1981: 

BinwET  Bbixp  No.  7:  Wklpaki  Reform 

HICHUGHTS 

The  president's  budget  proposal  assumes 
the  estimate  net  costs  of  implementing  tils 
welfare  reform  proposal,  a  two-pronged,  in- 
cremental approach  combining  cash  assist- 
ance and  jobs  for  the  needy.  These  assump- 
tions are  not  explicit  and  are  tempered  with 
all  other  contingency  allowances  in  the 
budget  The  Administration's  package  has 
been  considered  in  Congress  as  HJl.  4904, 
the  Social  Welfare  Reform  Amendments. 
and  H.R.  4425.  the  Work  and  Training  Op- 
portunities Act.  Congressional  approval  of 
both  pieces  of  legislation  will  substantially 
alleviate  the  welfare  burden  shouldered  In 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region,  offering 
nearly  $500  million  In  combined  measures  of 
fiscal  relief  to  its  financially  strapped  states 
and  a  more  equitable  and  rational  welfare 
system  for  recipients. 

/.  Ctuh  aatistance 
Background 

On  November  7,  1979  the  House  passed 
H.R.  4904.  a  bill  designed  to  address  the 
basic  problems  of  the  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram at  a  relatively  modest  price  tag:  $3.0 
billion  above  current  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1982,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  legislation  establishes  a  national  mini- 
mum benefit  level  (cash  plus  food  stamps) 
of  65  percent  of  the  poverty  line,  offers 
fiscal  relief  to  the  states,  manrtaties  a  two- 
parent  procram  of  easb  ■■stitsnce  (AFDC- 
U).  makes  needed  administrative  improve- 
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ments.  removes  work  disincentives,  and  ex- 
pands the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
(E.LT.C.)  for  the  working  poor.  First-year 
implementation  will  bring  $762  million  in 
immediate  fiscal  relief  to  the  states,  as  well 
as  $186  millloa  tn  cost-savings  realized  by 
administrative  reforms. 

Regional  Tmpltcattons 

HJ^  4904  contains  several  provisions  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Northeast-BCIdwest 
regioa.  Of  primary  significance  is  the  fiscal 
relief  this  bill  offers  states  and  localities 
through  an  increase  in  the  federal  matching 
rate  for  the  Aid  to  FamlUes  with  Dependent 
Children  ( AFTX?)  program  and  a  cash  assist- 
ance program  for  two-parent  families 
lAFDC-V).  Most  states  now  choose  to  re- 
ceive federal  matching  funds  according  jto 
the  Medicaid  fonnula,  inversely  propor- 
tioned to  a  state's  per  capita  income  leveL 
Because  no  adjustments  are  ilkade  in  the  al- 
locations for  regional  variations  tn  the  eost 
of  living,  the  fonnula  is  beavHy  biased 
against  Northeastern  and  Midwestein 
states.  A  "hold-harmless"  clause  guarantees 
each  state  at  least  5  percent  of  1979  costs  in 
fiscal  relief.  Ertabllshment  of  a  federally 
subsidized  Anx;-U  progran)  will  allow 
many  states  to  shift  these  two-parent  fami- 
lies from  state-financed  programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  simplify  and 
streamline  the  currait  administrative 
system  by  standardizing  certain  deductions 
and  tightening  ellgil>ility  procedures,  there- 
by reducing  chances  for  error  and  fraud. 
Given  their  above-average  error  rates. 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  states  will 
realize  substantial  gains  through  measures 
designed  to  lower  costly  error  rates. 

In  combination  with  federal  grants  for  ad- 
ministrative Implementation  and  an  emer- 
gency needs  program.  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  states  could  gain  nearly  a  half- 
billion  dollars  from  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

State  Implications 

The  following  chart  gives  a  state-by-state 
breakdown  of  fiscal  relief  to  Northeastern 
and  Midwestern  states  provided  under  RR. 
4904: 

FISCAL  RELIEF  PROVIDED  UNDER  H.R.  4904 
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In  announcing  his  welfare  reform  legisla- 
tion, the  president  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  his  proiwsed  "Work  and  Train- 
ing Opportunities  Act"  (HJ^  4425)  in  en- 
abling curroit  AFDC  recipients  to  become 
"self-sufficient." 

The  bill  essentially  expands  existing  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  primarily 
CETA  and  WIN  (Work  Incentives),  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  an  estimated  two  million 
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"able"  welfare  recipients,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  an  intensive  Job  placement 
service,  classroom  and  on-the-job  training, 
use  of  the  WIN  Jobs  tax  credit,  and  public 
service  employment  <PSE)  positions.  The 
Administration  has  estimated  that  of  the 
two  million  participants.  620.000  would  re- 
quire jobs,  entailing  the  creation  of  400.000 
employment  and  training  slots  with  gross 
outlays  of  $5.0  billion  above  current  funding 
levels.  Savings  achieved  by  a  reduction  in 
cash  assistance  and  Medicaid  payments, 
however,  would  reduce  the  net  cost  to  $2.7 
billion. 

The  legislation  proposes  the  creation  of 
400.000  new  Jobs  under  a  new  CETA  Title 
U-E.  and  the  reallocation  of  220.000  exist- 
ing sloU  from  CETA  Titles  11-B  and  11-D. 
The  bill  assumes  the  remainder  of  the  two 
million  will  be  served  by  the  job  search  as- 
sistance program  and  placed  in  unsubsidized 
employment. 

Based  on  different  assumptions  about  the 
overall  demand  for  jobs,  the  numbers  assist- 
ed through  the  Job  search  program,  and 
cost  per  PSE  position,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  calculated  a  need  for  766.000 
jobs,  of  which  176.000  could  be  met  through 
existing  slots.  Gross  outlays  were  projected 
at  $7.48  billion  for  fiscal  1982:  cost  savings 
achieved  through  cash  assistance  and  Med- 
icaid would  effectively  lower  the  net  cost  to 
$4.8  bUlion. 

Regional  Implications 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimated  that  Northeastern 
and  Midwestern  states  would  be  allocated  46 
percent  of  the  employment  and  training  po- 
sitions authorized  by  this  legislation  (see 
chart).  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  calculated  that  a  one  pereent  increase 
in  the  national  unemployment  rated  adds 
300.000  persons  to  APDC  rolls,  dispropor- 
tionately increasing  the  welfare  burden  of 
the  already  strained  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western states.  With  Chase  Econometrics 
forecasting  a  7.7  percent  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  1981,  and  projections  for  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  averaging  8.4  per- 
cent, enactment  of  the  Jobs  portion  of  wel- 
fare reform  becomes  all  the  more  urgent. 

The  Administration's  reliance  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  private  sector  to  al>sorb 
nearly  1.4  million  of  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed is  a  matter  of  concern  for  states  in 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region,  because  the 
region  has  created  relatively  few  new  Jolw 
over  the  last  decade  compared  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  nation. 

State  Implications 
The  following  chart  gives  a  state-by-state 
breakdown  of  estimated  allocations  of  work 
and  training  positions  under  H.R.  4425: 


ESTIMATED  NEED  FOR  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  WORK  AND 
TRAINING  POSITIONS  UNDER  H.R.  4425 
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Budget  Bkiet  No.  8:  Food  Stamps 

highlights 

The  president  has  requested  $9.7  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $9.6  billion  in  outlays 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  a  figure  contln- 
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gent  upon  congressional  willingness  to  lift 
the  ceiling  on  program  expenditures,  allow- 
ing benefit  levels  to  keep  pace  with  the 
impact  of  double-digit  Inflation  on  the  value 
of  the  food  dollar. 


BUDGET  SUMMARY 

(la  ndns  ol  dolan) 
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Background 
The  president's  budget  calls  for  food 
stamp  outlays  of  $9.6  billion  In  fiscal  1981, 
based  upon  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice's July  1979  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  food  stamp  program  at  cur- 
rent policy  levels,  and  in  anticipation  that 
Congress  will  remove  the  ceiling,  or  "cap," 
on  the  level  of  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  a  federally 
funded  entitlement  program  designed  to 
help  those  individuals  in  poverty  or  tempo- 
rarily in  need  of  assistance  obtain  a  minimal 
diet  (although  not  necessarily  at  subsistence 
levels).  Benefit  levels  are  based  on  Agricul- 
ture Department  calculations  for  the 
"Thrifty  Pood  Budget."  indexed  for  the  cost 
of  living.  They  now  average  $33  per  person, 
or  slightly  more  than  $1  per  day  for  the  19.4 
million  program  participants. 

Seeking  to  control  expenses.  Congress  in 
September  1977  set  a  cap  for  fiscal  1981 
funding  of  $6.2  billion,  based  on  the  current 
projections  that  food  prices  would  increase 
armually  at  a  rate  of  3  to  4  percent.  But 
there  has  been  a  22  percent  increase  In  the 
cost  of  food,  and  the  cost  of  the  program 
has  risen  accordingly.  The  real  culprit  In 
the  escalating  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  double-digit  inflation  In  the  market- 
place, not  increased  benefits.  The  level  of 
benefits  has  remained  stable  over  time:  In 
fact,  per  capita  monthly  benefits— expressed 
In  real  dollars— have  Increased  only  33  cents 
since  the  Inception  of  the  program  In  1970. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  the  presi- 
dent's proposed  $9.7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority will  be  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with 
food  stamp  program  costs  If  unemployment 
and  Inflation  continue  to  rise  at  spiraling 
rates.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  a  1  percent  increase  in  the 
national  unemployment  rate  places  919.000 
new  participants  on  food  stamps.  Although 
CBO  indicators  predict  food  inflation  costs 
will  level  off  at  8.7  percent  between  fiscal 
1980  and  1981,  this  will  be  more  than 
matched  by  accelerating  housing  and  heat- 
ing costs,  thus  keeping  the  overall  rate  of 
Inflation  high. 

Regional  Implications 

Because  residents  of  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  states  spend  a  proportionately 
greater  amount  of  their  income  for  housing 
and  heating,  recipients  In  the  region  are 
particularly  vulnerable  as  a  result  of  the  cap 
on  food  stamp  expenditures  and  inflation  In 
the  marketplace.  Failure  to  lift  the  cap  will 
mean  a  direct  loss  of  purchasing  power  for 
recipients,  forcing  many— caught  in  a  fiscal 
squeeze  of  spiraling  food,  fuel  and  shelter 
costs— to  make  the  unenviable  choice  be- 
tween "heat  or  meat." 


State  Implications 

The  following  chart  provides  a  staie-by- 
state  breakdown  of  participant  and  benefit 
levels  In  the  Northeast-Midwest  region: 

MONTHLY  PROFILE  Of  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  IN 

NORTHEAST-MIDWEST  REGION,  FEBRUARY  1979 
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AN  ASSESSMENT  OP  SALT  II 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 


OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan has  temporarily  shelved  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  there  stiU  seems  to  be 
some  euphoria  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  eventual  enactment 
of  the  treaty.  Once  the  Russians  have 
lulled  us  asleep  by  making  so-called 
peaceful  gestures  after  Afghanistan  is 
neutralized,  there  is  no  question  that 
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those  who  advocate  SALT  at  any  price 
will  be  pushing  it  again. 

Afghanistan  or  no  Afghanistan,  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  if  enacted,  would  be 

the  biggest  fleece  job  since  the  pur- 
chase of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians. 
The  entire  treaty  has  been  negotiated 
from  a  position  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  locks  our 
Nation  into  second  place  in  a  game 
where  second  place  gets  you  killed. 
The  treaty  subjects  us  to  military  me- 
diocrity. 

Just  recently  my  good  friend. 
Edward  Clark,  delivered  an  address 
that  very  succinctly  spells  out  the 
built-in  superiority  in  weapons  that  ac- 
crues to  the  Soviets  in  the  SALT  11 
Treaty.  Edward  Clark  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  His  address, 
which  was  given  to  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  service  clubs  of  San  Augtostlne. 
Tex.,  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, deserves  careful  consideration  by 
everyone  Interested  in  the  security  of 
America.  I  commend  his  speech  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  follows: 
SALT  II  AND  American  Securfty 
(By  Edward  Clark) 

The  subject  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
SO  shrouded  In  secrecy  and  dealt  with  In 
such  complex  terms  that  it  is  largely  incom- 
prehensible to  most  American  citizens.  Un- 
derlying the  matter  are  larger  issues,  also 
complex,  such  as  East-West  trade,  human 
rights.  International  patterns  of  behavior, 
global  military  strategies  of  various  nations 
and  this  country's  substantive  and  proce- 
dural relationships  with  foreign  nations. 

Because  nuclear  armaments  are  a  complex 
subject,  entrustment  of  the  handing  of  arms 
controls  negotiations  to  Federal  officials  is  a 
practical  necessity.  Only  experts  can  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  problems.  Conversely, 
National  referenda  on  sub-issues  such  as  ac- 
ceptable megatormage  and  throwweight 
limits  are  not  practical.  Yes,  on  an  Issue  of 
this  Importance— an  issue  which  determines 
the  very  survival  of  our  society  and  way  of 
life— Americans  deserve  an  explanation  of 
at  least  the  concept  on  which  our  negotia- 
tors proceed  so  that  we  can  nuJce  a  judg- 
ment whether  a  given  treaty  is  or  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  our  National  goals  and  expecta- 
tions, and  whether  it  will  or  will  not  enable 
the  United  States  to  maintain  Its  security 
and  play  a  positive  role  In  International  af- 
fairs. 

For  that  reason.  I'd  like  to  take  the  next 
few  minutes  to  describe .  In  simple  terms 
some  basic  criteria  for  judging  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  so  that  you  can  Judge  for  yourselves 
whether  or  not  this  Treaty  serves  American 
interests  and,  thus  whether  or  not  it  de- 
serves your  support 

The  strategic  weapons  with  which  Salt  n 
deals  are  the  bombers,  land-based  missiles, 
and  submarine-based  missiles  of  each  party 
to  the  proposed  Treaty  which  can  hit  the 
territory  of  the  other  party.  For  reasons  of 
geography,  military  doctrine,  and  techno- 
logical differences,  the  strategic  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not  symmetrical.  The  So\iets  have  more 
land-based  and  sea-based  missiles  while  we 
have  more  bombers.  In  order  to  formulate  a 
method  of  controlling  the  growth  of  nuclear 
arms  on  both  sides.  President  Ford  devised 
the  concept  of  overall  numerical  equality  In 
1974.  That  Is,  each  aide  could  buUd  what- 
ever it  wanted— land-or-sea  based  missiles 
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and  bombers— as  long  as  each  side's  aggre- 
gate number  of  launchers  did  not  exceed 
2,400. 

Equality  to  not  a  bad  concept  aa  long  aa 
three  conditions  are  met.  First,  that  quanti- 
tative limit  ought  to  be  matched  by  verifi- 
able qualitative  restraint*  which  prevent  an 
imbalance  from  developing,  as,  for  example, 
one  side's  significantly  improving  the  accu- 
racy and  destructive  power  of  their  mlssilea. 
Second,  all  truly  strategic— that  Is  Intercon- 
tinental—systems ought  to  be  counted. 
Thirdly,  we  must  recognize  the  essentiality 
of  planning  ahead  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  new  systems  coming  on  line  to  replace 
old  ones  so  ttiat  equality  today  remains 
equality  throughout  the  life  of  the  Treaty. 

I  must  say  that  after  studying  the  Treaty 
and  talking  to  experts,  such  as  Senator 
John  Tower,  who  has  devoted  ten  years  to 
studying  this  issue,  that  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned on  each  of  these  three  counts. 

President  Ford  was  aware  of  the  t>otential 
pitfalls  in  the  principle  of  equality  or  "equal 
aggregates"  as  It  is  called,  and  was  well 
along  toward  negotiating  safeguards  that 
prevented  loopholes.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  launched  a  vigorous  program  designed 
to  maintain  our  strength  as  represented  In 
the  B-1  Bomt>er  and  Cruise  and  M-X  Mis- 
sile programs.  But  over  the  past  two-and-a- 
half  years  not  only  have  these  programs 
been  delayed  or  cancelled,  but  our  basic 
military  strategy  has  been  changed  and  the 
forces  which  support  It  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  to  the  t>oint  that  I  and  many 
of  our  leaders  in  Washington  have  t>ecome 
seriously  concerned. 

Let's  look  at  the  three  criteria  for  judging 
equality. 

First,  with  respect  po  the  qualitative 
equality.  It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the 
Soviet  ICBMs  are  much  larger  than  ours— 
an  advantage  which  allows  them  to  put 
many  more  warheads  on  their  missiles. 
Right  now,  the  Soviets  outnumber  us  by 
almost  three  to  one  In  ICBM  warheads,  and 
this  ratio  will  wor.sen  during  the  life  of  the 
Treaty.  When  you  consider  the  total  forces 
of  l>oth  sides,  the  Soviets  will  have  a  three- 
to-one  superiority  In  megatonnage,  an 
almost  two-to-one  advantage  In  throw- 
weight,  and  almost  two-to-one  advantage  in 
total  area  destructive  potential.  In  sum.  by 
every  important  measure  of  destructive  po- 
tential, this  Treaty  is  grossly  unequal. 

With  respect  to  the  second  criteria- 
counting  all  strategic  systems— the  facts  are 
even  more  alarming.  The  Backfire  Bomber, 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  acknowl- 
edge to  have  the  uiu%fueled  capability  of  at- 
tacking all  of  the  United  States,  is  not  even 
counted,  this  is  manifestly  unequaL  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  Backfire  has  four  times 
the  destructive  capacity  of  the  Soviet  boml>- 
ers  which  are  counted,  but  this  enormous 
ca<>abllity  Is  completely  outside  the  Treaty. 
I  should  note  also  that  the  deployment  of 
the  Backfire  and  SS-20  Missile  is  particular- 
ly worrisome  to  our  European  allies  who 
have  witnessed  in  a  few  short  years  Western 
superiority  In  theater,  or  regional  nuclear 
systems  reversed  to  a  position  of  three-to- 
one  Soviet  advantai^e. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  third  crite- 
ria—making sure  our  forces  are  kept  mod- 
ernized to  the  degree  essential  to  maintain- 
ing the  balance— the  facts  are  very  alarm- 
ing. Holding  to  a  policy  of  unilateral  re- 
straint, the  Carter  Administration  has 
either  cancelled  or  delayed  every  U.S.  stra- 
tegic program  begun  by  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration—the B-1.  the  Trident  Submarine, 
the  M-X,  the  cruise  missiles— to  the  point 
where  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  acknowl- 
edged In  their  testimony  last  month  that 
the  U.8.  will  lose  "essential  equlvalance" 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  1982.  In  short, 
that  means  that  we  will  be  number  two. 
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I  don't  need  to  explain  for  you  what  being 
number  two  means  to  you  and  me  aa  Ameri- 
cans. Over  the  past  two  years,  we  have  aeen 
how  the  geopolitical  balance  bar  shifted 
against  the  U.S.  while  we  were  itUl  roughly 
equaL  Soviet  expansion  in  areas  ever  closer 
to  vital  U.8.  interests  has  accelerated  dra- 
matically. Soviet  ascendancy  in  such  far- 
flung  areas  as  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Afghani- 
stan. South  Temeiv  and  Indochina  express 
a  trend  which  will  Inevitably  accelerate  as 
the  Soviets  achieve  nuclear  superiority— 
which  the  terms  of  the  Salt  II  Treaty  virtu- 
ally guarantees 

"The  growing  dependence  of  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Europe  In  Middle  East  oil 
is  well  known.  However,  the  security  of  our 
access  to  ttiat  oil  will  become  very  tenuous 
in  the  early  1980's  in  view  of  the  dramatic 
rise  In  Soviet  abilities  to  project  their  power 
far  from  Soviet  soiL  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen. 

I  could  continue  for  several  hours  citing 
other  examples  of  the  serious  flaws  In  this 
Treaty:  Loopholes  which  allow  the  Soviets 
to  deploy  a  complete  fifth  generation  of  five 
new  missiles  while  we  are  allowed  but  one: 
the  very  uncertain  ability  of  the  VS.,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Iranian  government,  to  verify 
Soviet  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty:  and  our  unilateral  restraint  in  de- 
ploying new  systems,  such  as  cruise  missiles, 
but  I  believe  the  point  is  clear.  By  any  meas- 
ure, the  Salt  II  Treaty  is  grossly  unequal 
and  presages  the  emergence  of  Soviet  nucle- 
ar superiority.  The  question  is,  what  can  we 
do  about  it? 

I  believe  two  things  are  necessary.  First, 
these  areas  of  unequal  treatment  In  the 
treaty  must  be  corrected.  The  Senate  must 
act  to  amend  the  Treaty  In  each  of  these 
important  areas— reducing  the  Soviet  advan- 
tage In  heavy  missiles,  requiring  them  to 
count  the  Backfire  and  closing  the  "new 
types"  Loophole.  Only  through  renegoti- 
ation of  a  truly  equal  Salt  II  can  be  have 
any  hope  of  t>argalnlng  from  strength 
during  Salt  III  and  t>eyotKl.  Second,  we 
must  recognize  that  we  must  make  a  sut>- 
stantlal  increase— at  least  5  percent— In  our 
Investment  in  defense  to  avoid  falling  into  a 
position  of  being  number  two  In  both  strate- 
gic and  conventional  forces.  Vietram  is 
behind  us,  and  it  is  time  that  we  pull  up  our 
socks  and  show  that  the  U.S.  still  has  the 
strength  and  resolve  to  defend  Its  interests 
In  the  world. 

Many  in  Washington  are  calling  for 
spending  on  dozens  of  programs.  We  are 
told  we  need  a  national  health  care  program 
which  Is  a  sure  recipe  for  bankruptcy.  Con- 
versely, did  you  know  that  In  the  last  20 
years,  we  have  allowed  defense  spending  to 
fall  to  its  lowest  point  In  real  terms  since 
1938?  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  are  outspend- 
Ing  us  on  military  hardware  by  (50  billion 
each  year. 

I  l>elleve  that  the  first  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  government- as  stated  In  The 
Constitution— Is  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense."  There  Is  no  greater  priority. 
Unless  our  defense  Is  secure,  we  must  seri- 
ously question  whether  other  spending 
makes  any  sense  as  a  long-term  Investment. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  t>elieve  our 
responsibility  Is  clear.  The  Salt  II  debate 
can  serve  as  a  useful  occasion  to  refocus  our 
attention  on  the  growing  threat  and  to  re 
dedicate  ourselves  to  restoring  our  capabili- 
ties for  national  defense.  Otherwise,  it  can 
be  the  milepost  marking  the  inevitable  dete- 
rioration of  the  U.S.  as  the  preeminent 
leader  of  the  free  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  which  road  Informed 
Americans  would  choose.  We  are  a  great 
people  and  have  the  will  to  remain  great. 
We  have  not  lost  our  confidence  in  our- 
selves, only  our  conf  ideitce  In  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  government  to  marshall  our 
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strength  and  get  on  with  solving  the  great 
Issues  before  us.  I  believe  that  a  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  that  will— through  a  resounding 
call  for  prompt  restoration  of  our  military 
strength— is  a  responsibility  we  all  face.  It  is 
up  to  you  and  me,  and  I  encourage  you  all 
to  join  me  In  sending  that  signals  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Think,  toy  friends,  of  our  beloved  country. 
We  need  a  leader  like  General  Washington. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Col.  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  charging  up  San  Juan  Hill,  or 
our  own  Ocn.  Sam  Houston  to  lead  us  to  a 
proper,  fair,  and  sensible  arms  control 
Treaty  which  will  protect,  not  destroy,  our 
country.* 


COMMiaroATION  OP  EVEUO 
GRILLO  FOR  HIS  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  THE  COUNTY  OP  ALA- 
MEDA 
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as  quickly  as  the  CBS  New  York  of- 
fices could  get  it  down  to  me.  The  con- 
tents of  the  report  are  shocking  and 
should  serve  as  a  sharp  reminder  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  the  im- 
mediate need  to  rebuild  our  defeated, 
decimated,  and  demoralized  intelli- 
gence agencies.  They  are  Integral  to 
our  national  defense.  The  non-Com- 
mimist  world  looks  to  us  for  intelli- 
gence leadership,  not  to  some  James 
Bond  fantasy. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  the  tran- 
script for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
of  this  outstanding  Mike  Wallace 
effort  at  truth  seeking  and  waking  up 
"America,  the  'Sleeping  Giant' "; 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Evelib 
Grillo  has  been  an  involved  east  bay 
citizen  for  over  30  years.  Organiza- 
tions, institutions,  programs,  and  proj- 
ects dedicated  to  the  betterment  of 
Oakland,  especially  its  minority  and 
poor  populations,  have  benefited 
greatly  from  Evelio's  involvement.  His 
personal  dedication  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperation  and  harmonious 
relations  ijetween  the  mjuiy  groups 
that  comprise  greater  Oakland  is 
known  to  great  numbers  of  people 
active  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the 
area. 

On  February  15,  1980,  a  group  of  ad- 
miring friends  are  spoasoring  a  dinner 
honoring  Evelio  Grillo's  contributions 
to  our  people.  Many  fine  words  and 
deserved  testimonials  will  be  voiced. 
Although  I  will  not  be  there  in  person. 
I  will  tie  there  in  spirit  and  I  did  want 
Evelio  to  know  of  my  admiration  for 
him  and  to  express  my  good  wishes  to 
him.  By  spreading  notice  of  his  good 
deeds  across  the  pages  of  this  Record, 
I  alert  my  colleagues  to  his  significant 
accomplishments,  and  especially  to  his 
efforts  to  develop  a  cooperative  spirit 
and  respect  between  the  black  and 
Hispanic  communities  of  Oakland.* 


RUSSIAN  ESPIONAGE:  A  NOTE 
ON  THE  QUIET  OFFENSIVE 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CAUFt}RNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary  27,  the  CBS  news  program,  "60 
Minutes."  carried  an  Interview  with 
the  Soviet  defector  Arkady  Shev- 
chenko,  the  former  Undersecretary  for 
Political  Affairs  at  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat.  Shevchenko  revealed  the 
extent  of  Soviet  espionage  operations 
based  at  the  U.N.  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  On  January  28,  I  told  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  I  would 
Insert  the  transcript  of  the  CBS  report 


Russian  Spies  ih  the  U.S.A 
(Produced  by  Gall  Eisen) 
Mike  Wallace.  0«tente  is  dead.  The  cold 
war  is  back  on  again.  And  nonetheless,  ac- 
cording to  a  man  who  should  know,  a  small 
army  of  Russian  spies  continues  to  operate 
with  remarkable  freedom  in  the  United 
States.  The  man  who  says  that  is  Arkady 
Shevchenko,  who,  until  his  dramatic  defec- 
tion to  the  United  States  in  1978,  was 
thought  to  be  a  Soviet  hardliner,  close  to 
Brezhnev  and  Gromyko.  It  turned  out  he 
was  something  different. 

This  man  who  Ulked  to  us  about  Russian 
spies  in  the  U.S.  told  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  two  days  ago  in 
Washington  that  he  had  defected  because 
"democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  mock- 
ery," and  that  "elementary  human  rights  do 
not  exist"  there.  For  five  years  before  his 
defection,  Shevchenko  served  as  undersecre- 
tary for  political  affairs  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat.  In  that  post,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  know  wh^t  went  on  In  Moscow, 
at  the  Russian  UN  Mission  in  New  York, 
and  in  the  UN  Secretariat  iteelf . 

1  asked  Shevchenko  how  many  spies  the 
Russians  have  now  working  under  cover  of 
UN  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Arkady  Shevchenko.  Half  of  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  sUff  would  be  either  KGB  offi- 
cers or  the  GRU  officers. 

Wallace.  That  means  that  in  the  United 
Nations  building  on  New  York's  East  River, 
among  the  clerks  and  Ambassadors,  the 
functionaries  and  reporters  who  roam  these 
corridors,  the  Soviets  have  succeeded  in 
planting  literally  hundreds  of  their  spies. 

Shevchenko.  The  professional  KGB  and 
the  GRU.  at  least  300  it  would  be. 

Wallace.  We  wondered  whether  Shev- 
chenko's  figures,  his  estimates  as  to  the 
number  of  KGB  and  GRU  officers— GRU  is 
Soviet  Military  Intelligence,  working  under 
cover  of  the  UN,  we  wondered  if  those  fig- 
ures were  accurate.  For  12  years,  FBI  officer 
Larry  McWilliams,  now  retired,  worked  In 
counter  intelligence  against  the  Soviets  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

You  would  say  then  350  would  be  in  espio- 
nage? 

Larry  McWilliams.  Yes. 

Wallace.  That's  a  lot. 

McWilliams.  That's  an  awful  lot.  It's  a 
horrendous  task  to  try  and  counter. 

Shevchenko.  The  more  personnel  they 
have,  the  more  difficult  FBI  task  to  follow 
them,  if  you  have  hundreds  of  these  people 
wandering  around  In  this  country.  That's 
why  the  UN  Secretariat  is  so  important  for 
them,  because  there  they  can  have  such  a 
huge  army  of  the  KGB  professionals  or 
GRU  professionals,  that  gives  them  advan— 
advantages.  They  don't—  they  don't  care 
about  how  much  personnel.  They—  they 
could—  if  they  would  be  allowed,  they 
would  send  thousands  here.  The  UN  staff 
member,  they—  unlike  the  Soviet  diplomats. 


they  could  travel  without  prior  Identifica- 
tion in  this  country. 

Wallace.  In  other  words,  you,  as  a 
member  of  the  UN  Secretariat,  can  travel 
any  place? 

Shevchenko.  Yes.  any  place,  except  the 
military  bases  or  restricted  area,  where  even 
American  are  not  allowed  to-  -  to  come. 

Wallace.  The  United  Nations  then,  Mr. 
McWilliams,  Is  the  single  most  important 
spy  nest.  If  you  want  to  call  It  that.  In  the 
world  today. 

McWiLUAMs.  Rm-mmm.  My  view,  defi- 
nitely. No  doubt  about  it,  because  of  their 
basic  freedom  of  travel.  But  beyond  that, 
they're  in  a  marvelous  position  In  this  city 
that  conUins  everything.  It  contains  the 
head  corporations  of  Industry.  It  contains  fi- 
nance. They're  interested  in  economics.  My 
gosh,  there's  no  better  place  on  earth  to  be. 
You  see.  It's  got—  there's  so  many  of  the 
headquarters  of  industrial  empires  that  deal 
with  sophisticated  weapons,  communica- 
tions, all  sorts.  It's  a  marvelous  place  for  a 
spy  to  be. 

Wallace.  A  marvelous  place,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  opportunities  there  are  here  in 
New  York  for  electronic  eavesdropping.  For 
example,  at  the  Russian  UN  Mission  on  the 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,  or  at  their  apart- 
ment complex  in  the  suburb  of  Riverdale.  at 
their  estate  in  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  and 
especially  at  their  retreat  In  Glen  Cove. 
Long  Island.  The  Soviete  have  the  most  so- 
phisticated equipment  for  listening,  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

Shevchenko.  They  have  the  highly  so- 
phisticated electronic  equipment  for—  as  in- 
terception of  the  telecommunications,  the 
radio  communications  in  this  country,  eye- 
dropping  and  all  the  thing.  So  that— 
Wallace.  Eavesdropping. 
Shevchenko.  Yes.  (laughs)  Not  eyedrop- 
ping.  It's  eavesdropping.  Yes. 

Wallace.  You  mean  that  they—  they  do 
eavesdrop  and  Intercept  telecommunica- 
tions, telephone  calls,  cables?. 

Shevchenko.  Yes,  that's  correct.  That  is— 
that  is  exactly  so. 

McWilliams.  Soviet  military  attaches 
office  in  Washington,  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
just  go  past  them,  and  you  look  up  and 
you'll  see  nothing  but  a  massive  amount  of 
sophisticated  antenna.  And  that's  used  for 
monitoring  of  all  types  of  communications- 
satellites,  telephones,  radio.  Now,  if  you  get 
Into  the  scientific  field  and  start  talking 
about  computerization,  (there)  are  multiple 
listening  devices.  My  God.  they  can  sit  up 
there  with  one  of  those  antenna  and  just 
listen  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tele- 
phone conversations  wandering  around  this 
area. 

Wallace.  Of  course  the  FBI  can  listen 
too.  as  they  did  during  an  operation  against 
the  Soviets  in  April  of  1977.  They  chose  U.S. 
Navy  Commander  Arthur  Lindberg  to  flush 
out  some  Russian  UN  spies.  Posing  as  a 
tourist,  he  boarded  a  Russian  cruise  ship, 
and  on  leaving  the  vessel,  he  handed  over  a 
note  addressed  simply:  "To  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador." 

Commander  Arthur  Lindberg.  The  note 
said.  "I  am  a  career  American  Naval  officer 
stationed  In  the  New  York  City  area,  and 
will  retire  in  six  years.  I'm  interested  in 
making  additional  money  prior  to  my  retire- 
ment and  can  provide  you  with  information 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you.  If  you  are 
Interested,  telephone  me  at  201-922-9724  at 
11:45  AM.  August  30th.  1977." 

Wallace.  Lindberg  reconstructed  for  the 
cameras  what  happened. 

Commander  Lindberg.  Precisely  11:45  on 
August  the  30th.  the  phone  rang  and  the 
whole  operation  commenced.  The  notes  that 
I  would  receive  at  phone  booths  were  gener- 
ally put  In  magnetic  key  containers  and  left 
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underneath    the    ledge    of   the    telephone 
booth. 

Wallace.  First,  they  sent  him  this  ques- 
tionnaire. "Do  you  have  camera?".  It  asked. 
"Do  you  familiar  with  photo?"  was  another 
question. 

Conunander  Lindberg.  They  wanted  se- 
crets that  were  dealing  primarly  with  the 
anti-submarine  warfare,  and  most  sensitive 
Naval  secrets  that  I  could  obtain. 

Wallace.  The  Russians  put  two  KGB  offi- 
cers in  touch  with  Lindberg.  And  then,  un- 
beknownst  to   them,   the   FBI   monitored 
every  development.  "This  videotape,  secretly 
shot  by  FBI  agents,  was  to  prove  crucial  in 
Identifying  ^he  UN  spies.  It  shows  one  of 
the  Russians  in  snowy  weather  visiting  one 
of  the  phone  booths  in  the  New  Jersey  area 
where  the  operation  took  place.  The  tech- 
nique of  the  Russians  was  to  move  Lindberg 
from    booth    to    booth,    leaving   messages, 
changing  routes,  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  anyone  else  to  Interfere.  Unknown  to 
the  Russian,  his  phone  call  is  being  tape-re- 
corded at  Commander  Lindberg's  end. 
Russian.  You  have  the  stuff? 
Commander  Lindberg.  Yes,  I  do. 
Russian.  You  do.  Proceed  now  to  the  stop. 
And  Just  after  the  Essex  Toll  Plaza- 
Commander  Lindberg.  Yeah? 
Russian.    You'll   see   the   phone   booth, 
public  phone  booth. 
Commander  Lindberg.  Uh-huh. 
Russian.   Now  the  second  phohe  t>ooth 
from  the  right,  if  you  look  at  in  front  of 
you.  You  know,  right  after  the  booth.  The 
number  is  seven-four-eight. 
Commander  Lindberg.  Seven-four-eight. 
Russian.  Nine-six. 
Commander  Lindberg.  Nine-six. 
Russian.  Eleven. 
Commander  Lindberg.  Eleven. 
Russian.  Yes.  And  follow  the  instructions 
(Completely.    And    you'll    find    everything 
there,  all  right? 

Commander  Lindberg.  Right.  I'll  talk  to 
you  later. 

Russian.  Hm-mmm.  Okay,  bye-bye.  (He 
hangs  up  phone) 

Wallace.  At  the  enrt  of  the  call,  the  Rus- 
sian carefully  places  the  magnetic  key  case, 
together  with  the  next  message  for  Lind- 
berg, underneath  the  phone  shelf,  and  he 
leaves  and  returns  to  the  car.  Incredibly,  he 
was  using  his  own  vehicle  registered  in  his 
own  name.  Commander  Lindberg  arrives  to 
enter  the  phone  booth  and  collect  the  mes- 
sage in  the  magnetic  box  that's  been  left  for 
him  by  the  Russians.  Once  the  spies  had 
been  identified  on  the  tape.  Commander 
Lindberg  had  to  pass  real  secrets  over,  so 
they  could  be  charged  with  a  real  offense. 
The  man  in  the  phone  booth  was  Vladik 
Enger,  a  Russian  UN  civil  servant. 

Shevchenko.  I  knew  that  the  both  of 
them  KGB. 
Wallace.  You  did  know? 
Shevchenko.  Yeah.  I  did.  because  Enger 
had  been  working  in  my  department.  I  was 
officially  told  by  the  Soviet  KGB  resident 
that  he  is  a  KGB  professional  officer. 

Wallace.  Rudolf  Chemyayev  was  the 
other  spy.  He  too  was  a  Russian  UN  civil 
servant.  No  real  defense  was  offered  at  their 
trial  and  they  were  sentenced  to  50  years  in 
prison.  Eventually,  they  were  exchanged  for 
five  leading  Russian  dissidents. 

I  asked  Mr.  Shevchenko  about  the  cost  of 
the  KGB  operation  at  the  UN. 

The  United  States  pays  about  30  per- 
cent  

Shevchenko.  Yes. 

Wallace,  —of  the  cost  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat,  right? 
Shevchenko.  Correct.  Correct. 
Wallace.  And  half  of  the  people  at  the 
UN  Secretariat  who  are  Russians  are  KGB, 
you  say? 
Shevchenko.  Yes.  Yes. 


Wallace. 

Shevchenko.  Or— or  GRU. 

Wallace.  Intelligence.  So.  in  effect,  the 
U.S.  taxpayer 

Shevchenko.  Yes.  certainly. 

Wallace.  —Is  paying  Russian  spies  at  the 
UN  in  New  York. 

Shevchenko.  Exactly.  That— that  is— it's— 
it's  exactly  so. 

Wallace.  Now.  In  New  York,  there  Is  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Victor  Les- 
slovsky.  He's  a  personal  assistant  to  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim.  And  the  story 
goes  that  he  is  simply  well-known  as  a  KGB 
agent.  True? 

Shtvchskko.  I  think  he  well-known  as  a 
KGB  officer,  and— but  people  sometimes, 
even  knowing  that,  don't  hesi— not  only 
don't  hesitate  to  talk  to  him  and  to  meet 
with  him.  but  even  interested  sometimes 
to— to— to  meet  and  to  discuss  some  of  the 
things  with  a  high-level  KGB  officer.  He's 
Intelligent  man,  very  sociable,  and  very 
knowledgeable. 

Wallace.  Of  what  use  Is  he  if  everybody 
knows  that  he's  KGB? 

McWilliams.  He's  of  great  value  to  them. 
Mike.  They  have— he  has  access  to  so  many 
Americans  that  disregard  the  fact  that  he's 
an  intelligence  officer. 

Wallace.  I  know  of— of  reporters,  I  know 
businessmen,  I  know  attorneys  here  In  New 
York  who  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  socially 
with  Lessiovsky. 

McWilliams.  If  I  was  in  business,  let's 
say,  and  knew  Lessiovsky,  and  he  was  ex- 
posed as  a  KGB  officer,  I'd  say.  "I'm  sorry. 
I'll  talk  to  a  businessman  or  I'll  talk  to  a  le- 
gitimate diplomat,  but  I  won't  talk  to  you." 

Wallace.  And  Victor  Lessiovsky  declined 
to  talk  to  us.  Neither  would  Waldheim  dis- 
cuss Lessiovsky  or  espionage  at  the  UN. 

The  UN  oath,  which  is  taken  by  every- 
body who  works  for  the  Secretariat,  says 
that  they're  going  to  exercise  the  functions 
entrusted  to  me  as  an  International  civil  ser- 
vant of  the  UN  and  not  to  seek  or  accept 
instructions  illegal  to  the  performance  of 
my  duties  from  any  government  or  other 
authority  external  to  the  organization.  Now 
obviously  you  had  to  sign  that  oath.  Les- 
siovsky. everybody  signs  that  oath. 

Shevchenko.  Well,  certainly.  Everybody 
sign  that.  And  a  good  many— a  good  deal  of 
people  pay  no  attention  of  that,  but  espe- 
cially the  Soviets  pay  no  attention  to  that  at 
aU. 

Wallace.  In  other  words,  you  are  work- 
ing—you  are  working  for  the  UN  ostensibly, 
but— In  fact,  you  are  working  for  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Shevchenko.  That  Is  correct. 

Wallace.  Recently,  Shevchenko  has  been 
living  quietly  near  Washington  with  his  new 
American  wife.  Elaine,  and  writing  a  book 
about  his  life  in  the  Soviet  foreign  service.  I 
asked  him  about  the  circumstances  of  his 
break  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Shevchenko,  shortly  after  your  defec- 
tion in  1978.  there  were  two  private  meet- 
ings with  you  held  at  the  request  of  the 
Russians.  Present  at  those  meetings  were 
the  Russian  ambassador  here  In  Washing- 
ton. Dobrynln.  the  UN  Ambassador,  Troyan- 
ovsky,  your  lawyers,  and  some  State  Depart- 
ment people.  The  Russians  knew  that  they 
had  lost  you,  and  they  wanted  you  back. 
They  said  that  you  had  been— quote— "read- 
ing top  secret  documents  In  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion up  to  the  last  day  and  sending  reports 
back  to  Moscow." 

Shevchenko.  That  Is  so.  It's  correct. 

Wallace.  They  must  have  been  stunned 

Shevchenko.  I  would  say  so.  (laughs) 

Wallace.  And— and  wanted  you  back  des- 
perately. 

Shevchenko.  That,  they— tbey  tried  to  do 
that,  but  they  falle<L 
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Wallace.  Some  of  wtiat  ydu  have  seen 
here  appeared  first  on  the  BBC  in  London. 
We  are  grateful  for  their  cooperation  in  this 
report.* 


SAVING  THE  ST.  JOHN  RIVER 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

nf  the  house  of  represeittatives 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  has 
deauthorized  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect in  Maine  that  would  have  de- 
stroyed 57  miles  of  the  awe-inspiring 
St.  John  River.  The  following  article 
from  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  magazine 
describes  a  5-day  wilderness  trip  taken 
on  this  river.  This  article  will  help 
convey  to  my  colleagues  the  correct- 
ness of  their  support  for  deauthoriza- 
tion  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project: 
A  Journey:  Five  Days  to  Big  Rapids 
(By  Dan  Nelson) 

When  we  arrived  at  Dave  Larson's  place 
on  Wilson  Pond,  near  Moosehead  Lake  and 
the  town  of  Greenville.  Maine,  it  was  almost 
dark  and  we  were  nearly  two  hours  late.  We 
wound  our  way  down  to  the  pond  through  a 
maze  of  narrow  roads  overhung  with 
branches  that  scraped  the  two  canoes  tied 
to  the  top  of  the  truck.  We  pulled  up  beside 
the  house,  anxious,  after  the  six-hour  trip 
from  Hanover,  to  put  driving  behind  us,  to 
meet  Larson,  the  sixth  member  of  our 
party,  and  to  get  ready  for  the  river. 

The  St.  John  is  best  run  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  shortly  after  the  ice  goes  out. 
Because  of  extensive  logging  In  the  water- 
shed, and  because  the  upper  St.  John,  de- 
spite the  logging.  Is  still  a  wilderness  river 
without  dams  to  maintain  an  artificial  level 
in  the  summer,  the  water  runs  out  fast, 
making  for  good  canoeing  while  it  lasts.  If 
the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  dams  are  built, 
low  water  will  be  a  problem  no  longer.  A 
battleship  could  float  over  the  88.000  acres 
of  created  reservoir.  But  57  miles  of  river 
would  be  missing. 

The  river  was  named  by  Pierre  de  Guast 
and  Samuel  de  Champlaln  on  June  24,  1604. 
the  feast  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
upper  section  hasn't  changed  much.  It 
"drains  the  remotest  part  of  the  north 
woods  In  Maine."  the  Maine  Canoeing 
Guide  says,  "an  area  wliich  has  no  equal  in 
the  eastern  United  States  In  the  number 
and  diversity  of  wilderness  canoe  trips 
which  can  be  made."  The  lower  sections  are 
settled,  dammed  and  polluted.  Writing 
about  the  section  we  canoed.  Professor 
Warren  K.  Moorehead  reported,  "There  is 
no  canoe  trip  equal  to  It  In  the  country,  so 
far  as  my  observation  extends.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  voyage  by  canoe,  bateau  and 
power  boat  on  the  lakes,  rivers  and  along 
the  seashore  of  Maine  for  more  than  three 
thousand  miles.  The  St.  John  easily  ranks 
first,  and  if  the  lumbermen  and  railroad 
companies  do  not  ruin  it.  this  river  will  con- 
tinue in  its  matchless  natural  charm  for 
generations."  Moorehead  paddled  the  St. 
John  In  1914.  Now  the  lumbermen  are  allied 
with  the  conservationists,  opposing  the 
dams  which  would  submerge  or  isolate  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  timber. 

"Canoe  the  St.  John  before  it's  gone,"  I'd 
been  told.  An  Indirect  irvitation  from  Greg 
Hlnes,  who  has  taught  economics  at  Dart- 
mouth since  1948  and  paddled  canoes  since 
before  then,  gave  me  the  chance.  The  St. 
John,  for  Hines.  was  familiar  territory,  a 
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warm-up  for  a  two-week  run  down  the  Cop- 
permine In  the  Northwest  Territories  later 
In  the  summer.  His  other  passion  is  tennis.  I 
don't  know  how  many  racquets  he  owns,  but 
he  has  two  canoes  hanging  In  his  garage, 
plus  a  dozen  hand-made  paddles. 

Hines  recruited  Bob  MacArthur  '64,  the 
director  of  the  Dartmouth  Outward  Bound 
Center  and  also  an  Episcopal  priest,  who  re- 
cruited me,  a  canoeing  novice.  We  invited 
Ed  Geehr.  a  former  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  student,  a  specialist  in  emergency 
medicine,  and  a  veteran  of  a  previous  St. 
John  trip.  Gethr  invited  his  "bowperson" 
Laura  Dickson,  who  came  to  Hanover  as  a 
one-year  college  exchange  student  four 
years  ago.  Larson,  a  canoeing  cohort  of 
Hines',  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1952 
and  teaches  political  science  at  the  Univ  ersi- 
ty  of  New  Hampshire.  He  has  spent  the  pre- 
vious week  at  his  cabin  on  Wilson  Pond, 
fishing,  I  was  to  be  Larson's  bowman  on  the 
trip. 

My  white-water  canoeing  baptism  had 
been  with  MacArthur  on  the  White  River  in 
Vermont,  where  I  had  dunked  the  preacher 
along  with  myself.  Would  Larson  mind  get- 
ting wet?  He  came  booming  out  of  the 
house,  one  hand  grasping  a  glass,  the  other 
supporting  Helen,  an  emigre  from  Hanover 
to  Greenville,  who  was  to  pick  us  up  at  the 
end  of  the  week  when  we  came  off  the  river. 
"Where  the  hell  have  you  been,  Hines?" 
Larson  hollered  as  he  barged  out  into  the 
yard  to  welcome  and  admonish  us  for  post- 
poning dinner  so  long. 

"We've  been  driving,  you  sot,"  Hines  re- 
torted, "something  that  in  your  condition 
you  would  be  totally  incapable  of  doing." 

"Well,  you  probably  can't  tell  but  we've 
been  drinking,"  Larson  admitted,  grinning. 

Hines.  gray-haired  and  slender,  feigned  a 
punch  at  Larson,  burly,  red-haired  and, 
after  a  week  in  Greenville,  unshaven  and 
scraggly.  Hines  would  probably  describe 
himself  as  wiry;  Larson  calls  him  wispy, 
"the  oldest  jock  in  Hanover."  The  two  of 
them  laughed  and  embraced,  Helen  between 
them,  trading  insults,  greetings,  and  gossip 
about  life  in  Hanover  and  life  in  Greenville. 
Larson,  scoffing  at  the  canoes,  paddles,  and 
equipment  we  brought,  shooed  us  inside  to 
bottles  and  glasses  and  a  box  of  stale  pret- 
zels. The  rest  of  us,  strangers  to  Wilson 
Pond,  milled  about,  overwhelmed  by  the 
tone  of  the  hospitality,  uncertain  if  we 
should  best  be  polite  by  exchanging  pleas- 
antries or  gibes.  Larson.  Helen,  and  Hines, 
all  talking  at  once,  at  length  agreed,  at 
Hines'  insistence,  that  we  ferry  over  to  his 
Island  camp  to  grill  steaks. 

Dinner  was  a  party  to  excess,  a  homecom- 
ing for  Hines  and  a  reimion  with  Larson  and 
Helen,  who  was  beside  herself  with  delight 
at  having  company  from  the  world  beyond 
Greenville.  Afterward,  Laura  and  Geehr 
went  back  with  Larson  while  MacArthur, 
Hines,  Helen,  and  I  slept  on  the  island.  At 
least  I  slept.  Hines  and  Helen  talked  until 
late.  MacArthur  said  he  fretted.  It  wasn't 
the  river  that  was  a  worry,  or  the  compe- 
tence of  the  party,  but  rather  the  spirit  of 
what  at  midnight  boded  to  be  a  long,  six-day 
party. 

A  late-May  day  breaks  at  4:30  in  Maine. 
Hines  said  that  the  morning  mist  hanging 
over  Wilson  Pond  promised  a  good  day  for 
flying  from  Greenville  to  Fifth  St.  John 
Pond,  the  last  of  the  ponds  forming  the 
headwaters  of  the  St.  John,  inaccessible 
except  by  float  plane  or  a  long,  upstream 
paddle  with  several  portages.  By  6:30  we 
were  eating  breakfast  at  Larson's— eggs  and 
bacon,  seasoned  with  more  of  the  previous 
evening's  raillery.  Larson  took  off  on  Hines' 
"undergraduate"  suede  saddle  shoes,  which 
Hines  had  worn  hoping  they'd  be  noticed. 
Prom  shoes  it  went  to  ancestry— Hines  is 
Irish.  Larson  Is  Norwegian— and  canoes— 
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Hines  has  an  Old  Town,  Larsons  paddles  a 
Mad  River.  The  debate  would  have  ex- 
tended to  packs,  but  the  two  of  them  discov- 
ered they  each  had  purchased  the  same 
model  from  L.  L.  Bean.  Larson  Is  the  more 
assertive  character,  but  Hines  is  crafty,  able 
to  slip  the  rug  out  from  under  an  insult  and 
wrap  you  In  it.  Hines  despises  hunting,  but 
In  a  hunting  camp  he'd  be  formidable  com- 
pany. 

Sorting  food  for  the  trip,  packing  gear, 
and  making  sure  we  had  two  cast  iron  skil- 
lets for  frying  the  fish  we  intended  to  catch, 
we  regained  the  momentum  mislaid  the 
night  before.  Despite  our  precautions,  we 
found  when  we  came  to  cook  the  first 
night's  dinner  that  the  skillets  also  had 
been  mislaid.  All  of  the  evidence  pointed  to 
Hines.  who  packed  the  pots  and  pans,  criti- 
cized the  weight  of  the  skillets,  and  touted 
the  virtues  of  his  aluminum  cook  kit,  which 
did  make  the  trip.  At  the  last  minute  before 
leaving  Wilson  Pond,  Larson  won  my  alle- 
giance by  lending  me  a  good  paddle  to  re- 
place the  six-foot  club  I  brought  from  Han- 
over. 

It  cost  $35  apiece  to  fly  the  six  of  us  and 
three  canoes  from  Greenville  to  Fifth  St. 
John  Pond.  Our  plane  could  carry  only 
canoes  and  duffle  for  four,  so  Laura  and 
Geehr  flew  ahead  of  us,  a  pattern  they  fol- 
lowed on  the  river.  We  flew  in  an  old 
Beaver,  purchased  used  by  Folsom's  Flight 
Service  in  1958.  It  has  logged  more  than 
6,000  hours,  a  fraction  of  the  time  our  pilot, 
""Cranky  "  Charlie  Coe,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  fighters,  has  reputedly  spent  in  the 
air.  Charlie  wore  a  belt  buckle  the  size  of  a 
pancake  with  "Bush  Pilot"  stamped  on  it. 
He  also  wore  a  red  baseball  cap  probably  as 
old  as  his  plane. 

The  area  north  of  Moosehead  Lake  looks 
empty  on  a  map.  It  looks  emptier  from  the 
air.  After  a  half-hour  flight,  Charlie  set  us 
down  in  Fifth  Pond  and  told  us  to  take  care. 
The  week  before,  one  of  the  other  piloU 
had  recovered  three  bodies  from  Allagash 
Lake.  Wind  and  high  waves  swamped  the 
canoe.  The  water  was  too  cold  for  swimming 
long. 

The  flies,  not  the  cold,  were  bothering  us. 
The  previous  week  of  hot  weather  and  no 
rain  had  warmed  the  shallow  ponds  feeding 
the  St.  John  and  had  accelerated  the  hatch. 
We  bolted  our  lunch,  portaged  around  an 
old  loggers'  dam,  and  started  downstream. 
The  north-flowing  St.  John  is  a  mighty 
river  by  the  time  it  is  joined  by  the  Allagash 
and  reaches  Ft.  Kent,  160  miles  away  on  the 
border  of  New  Brunswick.  By  the  time  it 
flows  another  260  miles  and  reaches  the  At- 
lantic it's  as  wide  as  the  Mississippi  and  220 
feet  deep.  But  when  it  leaves  the  pond 
where  we  started  it's  only  a  shallow  brook,  a 
thin  squiggle  on  even  a  large-scale  map. 

I  was  relieved  to  discover  the  first  few 
miles  of  paddling  were  not  on  white  water.  I 
had  apprehensions  of  stepping  into  the 
canoe  and  being  swept  to  the  ocean.  There 
was  a  current  to  contend  with,  but  the  rif- 
fles were  manageable.  It  was  a  beginner's 
stream  the  first  day,  with  just  enough 
action  to  be  educational.  As  a  beginner  I  left 
my  mark— green  paint  from  the  bottom  of 
Larson's  canoe— on  some  prominent  rocks. 
Larson  was  patient. 

I  was  busy  untangling  my  draw  stroke 
from  my  sweep  when  we  heard  a  great 
shouting  and  splashing  from  Hines  and 
MacArthur  In  the  lead  boat.  They  had 
turned  a  bend  to  face  a  choice  of  two  small 
channels,  one  on  each  side  of  an  obvious 
boulder.  As  they  were  deciding,  they  hung 
up  on  a  not-so-obvious  sleeper,  a  barely  sub- 
merged rock,  and  svi-ung  broadside  to  the 
current.  The  upstream  side  of  the  canoe 
tipped,  the  water  rushed  in  and  swamped 
the  boat.  None  of  the  gear  was  lashed  to  the 
canoe  and  everything  fell  out,  including  the 
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paddlers  and  Hines'  new  waterproof  pack, 
which  turned  out  to  be  not  so  waterproof.  It 
did  hold  water  though,  as  Hines  discovered 
when  out  of  its  depths  he  fished  his  clothes, 
binoculars,  cameras,  and  lenses.  The  clothes 
dried,  the  rest  was  ruined. 

While  Larson  and  I,  with  great  discretion 
and  not  much  valor,  slipped  through  an 
easy  third  channel  to  chase  wreckage  float- 
ing downstream,  and  while  MacArthur  and 
Hines,  diving  for  canned  goods,  wondered  to 
themselves  who  was  to  blame,  Laura  and 
Geehr  narrowly  missed  swamping  on  the 
same  rock  that  sank  our  flagship.  "My 
weight  In  the  back  was  tipping  us  over." 
Geehr  said  later,  "so  I  jumped  out."  Geehr's 
dunking  helped  dry  two  soggy  egos. 

As  we  neared  Baker  Lake,  our  destination 
for  the  first  night  and  the  usual  starting 
point  for  a  St.  John  trip,  the  stream  slowed, 
grew  deeper  and  wider,  and  began  to  look 
more  like  a  river.  There  were  fewer  dead- 
falls and  logjams  to  carry  around.  The  last 
few  miles  were  through  open,  marshy  coun- 
try where  we  saw  muskrat  and  beaver,  a  cow 
moose,  hawks,  herons,  and  loons.  Camped 
on  the  beach  at  the  head  of  the  lake  we 
heard  at  sunset  the  whirring  of  woodcock  as 
they  worked  themselves  up  for  mating. 
"Those  homy  birds  kept  me  awake  all 
night,"  Larson  said  in  the  morning. 

I  was  awake  at  4:30  and  fishing  at  5:00.  By 
5:15  I  was  up  to  my  waist  in  the  water, 
trying  to  untangle  my  lure  from  the  bottom. 
MacArthur  was  soon  patrolling  the  beach, 
too.  but  neither  of  us  contributed  anything 
to  breakfast  except  our  appetites.  Our  fish- 
ing mentor,  Larson,  ordinarily  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  spin-casting,  but  he  left 
his  fly  rod  at  the  first  portage.  Hoping  to 
make  the  three-mile  paddle  down  Baker 
Lake  before  the  wind  came  up,  we  were  un- 
derway by  8:00.  Larson  and  I  trolling  for 
lunkers  with  a  sure-fire  Allagash  Supervi- 
sor. Maybe  it  was  the  name  the  fish  didn  l 
like. 

Baker  Lake  contributes  volume  to  the  St. 
John.  Immediately  below  it  are  sets  of 
rapids  which  alternate  with  sections  of 
smooth  water.  Wide,  shallow  sections  with 
riffles  are  separated  by  miles  of  deeper  slow 
water.  Laura  and  Geehr,  carrying  the  light- 
est load,  led  most  of  the  way.  Hines  and 
MacArthur  followed,  and  Larson  and  I 
tended  to  drag  behind,  dragging  bottom  as 
well.  When  queried,  we  pointed  to  the 
wooden  footlocker,  lashed  amidships,  con- 
taining most  of  the  canned  goods.  The 
others  pointed  to  the  scratched,  v-shapcd 
hull  of  Larson's  canoe. 

Although  breakfast  had  been  finished  by 
6:30,  and  lunch,  unaccountably,  had  been 
postponed  until  1:00,  the  first  order  of  busi 
ness  when  we  finally  stopped  was  swimming. 
We  had  anticipated  cold,  high  water  be- 
cause the  ice  had  broken  out  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  What  we  hadn't  counted 
on  was  the  lack  of  rain  and  the  week  of  mid- 
eighties  temperatures  before  we  arrived. 
During  our  week  on  the  river  the  hot  dry- 
spell  didn't  let  up,  and  the  river  dropped 
about  four  Inches  a  day.  Another  week,  we 
kept  saying  to  each  other,  and  wed  be  walk- 
ing instead  of  paddling.  Another  week  and 
the  St.  John  would  be  too  warm  to  mix  with 
bourbon. 

Lassitude  set  In  after  lunch.  We  paddled 
for  only  20  minutes  before  deciding  to  camp 
on  an  Island  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Southwest  Branch.  "Too  hot  to  continue," 
we  said  as  we  beached  the  canoes  and 
stripped  for  swimming.  ""Tough  day  tomor- 
row," was  the  consensus  when  we  later 
looked  at  the  map,  discovering  we  were  40 
miles  from  Seven  Islands,  our  prospective 
third  night's  campsite.  But  our  schedule  was 
becoming  increasingly  flexible  after  two 
days  on  the  river,  the  amount  of  time  it 
takes,  we  agreed,  to  relax  fully,  to  remem- 
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ber  reasons  for  coming  and  to  forget  what 
was  left  behind  on  the  desk. 

Stories,  frequently  but  not  alwasy  canoe- 
ing stories,  followed  dinner  every  night. 
Whatever  the  topic  of  conversation.  Larson 
or  Hines  had  story,  typically  tangential,  to 
go  with  it.  One  story;  sometimes  only  half 
completed,  would  lead  to  another.  Geehr 
and  Laura  did  more  listening  than  talking, 
even  when  tempted  with  bait  like  "Doctors 
are  a  bunch  of  crooks,"  or  "Did  I  ever  tell 
you  may  feminist  story?"  Attempts  to  pro- 
voke Laura  always  failed,  squashed  by  her 
accomplished  smile  of  sarcasm.  MacArthur, 
usually  addressed  as  "The  Reverend "  after 
dinner,  was  distinguished  by  his  efforts  to 
salvage  serious  discussion  when  it  degener- 
ated. "Have  you  guys  ever  had  a  serious  con- 
versation in  your  lives?"  he  asked  once,  half 
in  jest,  half  seriously.  "It's  very  disconcert- 
ing." 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  my  mathematics 
story?"  Hines  Inquired  one  evening  when  we 
were  trying  to  figure  how  many  miles  we 
were  from  the  next  set  of  rapids.  ""We  don't 
want  to  hear  it.  Math  is  for  dullards," 
Larson  cut  in.  "Easy  now,"  MacArthur  ob- 
jected, "some  of  us  go  into  theology  because 
we  can't  do  math."  '"You're  just  another 
compulsive  Protestant."  Hines  retorted. 
"Did  I  ever  tell  you  my  fallen-away  Catholic 
story? 

Hines  and  Larson  did  talk  seriously  one 
evening,  about  why  certain  ethnic  groups 
excel  in  certain  endeavors.  "Why,"  Larson 
asked,  "are  there  so  many  Irish  writers?" 
Hines'  first  response  was  that  "Ireland  is  a 
country  of  low  productivity."  that  there  is 
"nothing  to  do  but  drink,  talk,  and  write." 
The  question  engendered  much  speculative 
discussion,  replete  with  references  to  ob- 
scure but  worthy  writers  and  pubs,  before 
Larson  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to 
comment  on  the  title  of  one  of  Hines'  eco- 
nomics books.  Persuasion  of  Price.  "Persua- 
sion of  Price, "  repeated  Larson  with  a  pro- 
nounced lilt.  "What  kind  of  an  Irishman's 
title  is  that?" 

Because  of  the  previous  day's  heat,  and 
because  we  wanted  Co  camp  at  Seven  Is- 
lands, we  were  on  the  river  at  6:30  Monday 
morning.  By  8:00  the  temperature  was  near- 
ing  80.  Larson  was  looking  after  me,  point- 
ing out  the  holes  where  he  figured  the  big 
trout  were  lurking.  My  lack  of  success  didn't 
seem  to  discourage  him.  Through  each  set 
of  rips  he  asked  me  how  I  was  reading  the 
river.  Where  was  the  most  water  flowing? 
On  which  side  of  that  rock  would  I  go? 
Later  in  the  day  he  took  the  bow  and  gave 
me  the  stern,  flinching  only  occasionally 
when  we  bumped  or  scraped. 

While  we  paddled  we  kept  up  an  intermit- 
tent conversation,  the  changes  in  topic 
punctuated  by  a  mile  or  two  of  silent  drift- 
ing. Wed  give  Dartmouth  an  education  a 
mile's  worth  of  talk,  marriage  and  home 
ownership  another  two  or  three,  and  canoe- 
ing and  the  river  mile  after  mile.  "I  can't 
understand  why  anyone  would  want  to  dam 
this  river.  What  they  ought  to  do  with  any- 
body in  favor  of  the  dams  is  make  them 
take  this  canoe  trip."  Larson  said,  with  Sen- 
ator Muskie  in  mind.  "Can  you  think  of  any 
other  river  in  this  part  of  the  country  that 
flows  this  far  through  this  much  wilder- 
ness?" he  asked.  "There  Isn't  one.  This  is 
the  last  one." 

The  river  continued  to  broaden  and,  as 
the  stretch  of  the  Connecticut  near  Han- 
over was  the  summer  before  it  was  dammed, 
it  was  shallow  enough  to  wade  across.  Al- 
though we  supposedly  paddled  40  miles  our 
third  day.  It  seemed  considerably  less.  We 
saw  a  deer  crossing  the  river,  another  moose 
and  her  calf,  a  number  of  merganser  ducks, 
an  osprey,  and  more  loons.  What  we  didn't 
see,  because  there  weren't  any,  were  signs  of 
human  habitation  other  than  a  couple  of 
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empty  hunting  camps  and  a  logging  bridge 
or  two.  We  saw  other  canoeing  parties,  but 
the  river  wasn't  crowded  the  way  the  neigh- 
boring Allagash  usually  is. 

A  mile  below  the  remains  of  Nine-Mile 
Bridge,  a  tough-looking  character,  a  friend- 
ly but  firm  represenUtive  of  the  North 
Maine  Woods  Association,  beckoned  us  to 
shore.  Toll  for  the  troU,  I  guessed.  He 
charged  us  $14  for  the  privilege,  which  we 
acknowledged  it  was,  of  camping  on  the  log- 
ging association's  land. 

I  noticed  there  were  more  than  seven  is- 
lands as  we  paddled  to  the  farthest  island  to 
camp.  A  large  party  camped  at  one  of  the 
upper  islands  was  using  12-foot  set  poles, 
normally  employed  for  polling  up  or  snub- 
bing down  a  river,  for  vaulting  into  it.  Ex- 
tensive meadows  cover  the  low-lying  islands 
and  the  land  along  the  shore.  Hines  said 
this  place  was  once  farmed  to  support  log- 
ging operations.  Now  the  area  supports  the 
birds  and  moose  we  saw.  Since  the  reservoir 
created  by  the  Dickey  Dam  would  flood  the 
St.  John  drainage  to  a  910-foot  elevation, 
the  islands  would  be  under  himdreds  of  feet 
of  water  if  the  dam  were  approved. 

The  next  day  we  went  through  Big  Black 
Rapids,  the  second-largest  rapids  on  the 
river.  After  ten  days  without  rain,  the  water 
wasn't  ais  heavy  as  it  had  been  during  previ- 
ous trips  Hines,  Larson,  and  Geehr  had 
taken,  but  It  was  heavy  enough  for  me.  The 
way  those  three  approach  medium-sized 
rapids,  a  bit  disconcerting  until  the  rest  of 
us  could  adapt,  is  to  maneuver  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  stand  up  in  the  stem,  see 
where  the  most  water  flows,  and  follow  it.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  canoe 
can  be  controlled  in  rapids,  delighted  to 
learn  about  back-padding  and  ferrying 
across  the  current  to  hold  a  position,  or  how 
to  turn  180  degrees  and  pull  into  an  eddy 
behind  a  rock  to  rest  and  reconnoiter.  It  was 
a  great  accomplishment,  it  seemed  to  me,  to 
slip  purposely  close  by  a  rock  to  pick  up 
speed  from  the  heavy  water  rushing  past  it. 

Big  Black,  which  we  had  Intended  to 
scout,  begins  Innocuously.  Larson  and  I 
found  ourselves  in  it  before  we  knew  where 
we  were.  We  came  around  a  bend  and  saw 
Hines'  and  Geehr's  canoes  pulled  up  on  the 
right  bank,  the  wrong  side  for  scouting,  ac- 
cording to  the  guide  book.  While  we  were 
making  up  our  minds  whether  or  not  to  join 
them,  we  drifted  into  heavy  water  and  hung 
up  on  a  rock.  Larson  said  all  he  could  think 
about  was  the  ignoming  of  dumping  at  the 
head  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  rapids. 

Later  that  day  a  jet,  an  FB-IU  with  mis- 
siles slung  from  the  wing,  flew  over.  Hines 
remarked  that  we  weren't  far,  as  Jets  fly. 
from  Loring  Air  Force  Base  in  Limestone. 
Maine.  He  said  the  last  death  on  the  St. 
John  occurred  in  1975  at  Big  Rapids,  below 
us  yet.  when  three  men  from  the  base  decid- 
ed, after  a  few  beers,  that  they  could  all 
make  it  through  together  in  one  aluminum 
canoe.  Two  of  them  made  it,  although  the 
canoe  didn't,  and  it  took  a  while  to  find  the 
body  of  the  third. 

Camped  at  Seminary  Brook  Tuesday 
night,  our  last  night  on  the  river,  we  were 
visited  by  another  party  of  six.  Feeling  pro- 
tective of  our  seclusion  and  of  our  record  of 
having  previous  campsites  to  ourselves,  we 
feigned-  smiles  and  greetings  while  eaves- 
dropping on  the  group's  debate  over  wheth- 
er or  not  to  camp  with  us.  Half  of  them 
were  tired  of  paddling,  the  rest  wanted  to 
continue  and  look  for  another  spot.  After  a 
narrow  vote  they  departed.  When  the  leader 
of  the  tired  faction  sat  down  in  his  canoe, 
he  missed  his  seat.  There  was  it  moment  of 
embarrassed  silence  before  we  all  laughed 
and  exchanged  sincere  farewells. 

We  alternated  the  cooking  and  cleaning 
chores  according  to  canoes.  What  Geehr 
and  Laura  didn't  contribute  to  the  daily 
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banter,  they  made  up  for  in  the  meals  they 
prepared.  They  concocted  our  memorable 
last  supper  before  Big  Rapids.  We  had  hors 
doeuvers  of  kippered  herring,  corned  beef, 
and  peanut  butter  on  English  muffins.  The 
main  course  consisted  of  a  three-pound.  $9 
Danish  canned  ham  which  had  come  peril- 
ously close  to  being  crossed  off  the  shopping 
list  in  Hanover.  The  ham  was  smothered 
with  pineapple  rings  and  glazed  with  raisins 
and  brown  sugar.  Potatoes,  baked  in 
Geehr's  reflector  oven,  and  semi-fresh  car- 
rots and  peas  were  sened  on  the  side.  Des- 
sert was  a  gingerbread  cake  laced  with  bour- 
bon and  raisins  aiul  topped  with  chocolate 
pudding  and  peanuts.  There  was  pudding 
left  for  breakfast.  Larson  and  I  had  a  differ- 
ent culinary  style.  For  dinner  one  night  we 
opened  two  cans  of  beef  stew;  for  breakfast 
we  set  out  a  box  of  dry  cereal. 

Big  Rapids,  according  to  the  guidebook,  is 
"two  miles  long  and  very  beautiful,  con-- 
stantly  dropping  among  large  boulders.  Cau- 
tion: This  is  a  very  dangerous  rapid  and  sev- 
eral persons  have  drowned  in  trying  to  run 
It.  .  .  There  Is  one  part  near  the  bottom 
which  Is  difficult  in  any  stage  of  water  and 
dangerous  in  high  water.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
road  on  the  left  if  the  canoeist  decides  to 
carry  the  rapid." 

Stories  told  by  Geehr,  Larson,  and  Hines 
intimated  that  the  Big  Rapids  could  be 
frightening.  Larson  has  a  story,  which 
Hines  says  originated  in  fantasy  inspired  by 
terror,  about  what  happened  when  he  acqui- 
esced to  his  son's  suggestion  that  they  ferry 
across  the  rapids  to  try  the  water  on  the 
right-hand  side.  Larson  maintains  they  were 
driven  up  on  a  ten-foot-high  haystack  of 
turbulent  water,  and  that  while  from  the 
stem  he  was  frantically  digging  with  his 
paddle  to  keep  the  canoe  upright,  his  son  In 
the  bow  was  hanging  in  space,  padding  air. 
At  the  last  moment,  the  story  goes,  they  slid 
off  the  side  Into  the  hole  behind  the  hay- 
stack. "All  people  could  see  above  the 
waves,"  Larson  concluded,  ""was  the  top  of 
my  red  hat  as  we  bobbed  up  and  do»Ti." 

Hines  has  as  story  about  an  accomplished 
friend,  a  Dartmouth  drop-out,  whose  feat  of 
shooting  Big  Rapids  solo,  standing  up  all 
the  way  do^Ti,  assumes  mythic  proportions. 
The  best  part  of  the  story  is  when  Hines 
mimics  the  look  on  the  faces  of  a  more  con- 
servative Sierra  Club  group  which  witnessed 
the  spectacle. 

I  don't  remember  very  much  about  Big 
Rapids:  we  went  through  them  so  quickly. 
The  three  veterans  of  heavy  water  teU  me 
the  flow  was  light,  "just  enough  to  make 
things  interesting."'  I  remember  Larson  yell- 
ing instructions  above  the  roar,  and  I  re- 
member Hines  observing,  when  we  beached 
our  canoes  at  our  pick-up  point  at  the  base 
of  the  rapids,  that  "of  all  the  commands  in 
canoeing,  the  one  that  is  probably  the  most 
counterproductive  is  "watch  that  rock!'  It 
sets  up  terror,  panic,  and  hysteria,  since  at 
that  moment  there  are  probably  50  to  watch 
for." 

It  probably  isn't  practical  to  follow  Lar- 
son's suggestion  of  sending  supporters  of 
the  dams  on  a  week-long  canoe  trip.  I'd 
settle  for  sending  then  do«7i  Big  Rapids— if 
not  three  to  a  canoe,  at  least  at  high  water, 
just  so  they'd  be  familiar  with  more  than 
electrical  current.  After  runnhig  Big  Rapids. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  watch  Dickey  Reser- 
voir slowly  working  its  way  upstream,  spill- 
ing over  the  banks,  drowning  the  St.  John. 
"We'd  better  slow  down."  Larson  said  the 
last  morning  of  our  trip.  "We're  nmning  out 
of  river.'* 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  FOUNDATION 
LAWS 


BULFRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  €,  1980 

•  Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  free 
access  to  contributions  is  the  lifeblood 
of  virtually  all  charitable  institutions. 
Unfortunately,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  differentiates  between  the  var- 
ious types  of  charitable  organizations, 
permitting  some  tjrpes  of  charitable 
organizations  to  receive  more  in  con- 
tributions from  individuals  than 
others.  In  order  to  remove  this  unnec- 
essary differentiation,  yesterday  I  in- 
troduced the  bill  H.R.  6402  which 
would  permit  contributions  to  all 
types  of  charitable  foundations,  both 
those  which  are  nonoperating  private 
and  those  which  are  public,  to  be 
treated  equally. 

Under  present  law,  individuals  may 
only  contribute  20  percent  of  their 
gross  income  to  a  private,  nonopera- 
ting foundation,  while  contributions  to 
public  foundations  may  be  made  up  to 
50  percent  of  an  individual's  gross 
income.  In  addition,  excess  contribu- 
tions—more than  50  percent— made  to 
a  public  charity  may  be  carried  for- 
ward for  5  years,  while  contributors  to 
private  foundations  have  no  such 
option  available.  My  bUl  would  remove 
all  of  these  distinctions  between  con- 
tributions to  private  foundations  and 
contributions  to  public  charities,  so 
that  contributions  can  be  made  to 
both  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  bill  also  makes  some  necessary 
changes  in  the  penalties  for  violation 
of  any  of  the  laws  governing  founda- 
tions. Under  current  law.  any  infrac- 
tion, regardless  of  how  minor  or 
whether  it  was  committed  willfully, 
can  be  subject  to  harsh  penalties. 
While  I  agree  that  penalties  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  compliance  with  the 
law.  I  do  not  think  that  foundations 
should  be  penalized  for  their  inadver- 
tent errors.  My  bill  provides  for  the 
abatement  of  first  tier  penalties  in 
cases  where  it  is  determined  that  the 
infraction  was  unintentional,  or  where 
the  event  is  corrected  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

The  bill  contains  several  other  Im- 
portant changes  in  the  foundation 
laws.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
examine  this  bill  carefully,  make  sug- 
gestions for  changes  where  appropri- 
ate, and  support  it,  so  that  our  great 
system  of  private  foundations  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  do  the  charitable 
and  educational  work  for  which  it  is 
renowned.  A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6402 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  tax 

treatment  of  private  foundations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  I.  Deduction  for  Contkibutions  to 
Private  Foundations. 

(a)  Percentage  LmrrATioNs.— 
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(1)  In  GENERAL.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
170(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  percentage  limitations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  General  rule.— The  total  deductions 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
Shan  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  taxpay- 
er's contribution  base  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(2)  CONTORMING  AHENDIfENTS.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(b)  of 
such  C(xle  is  amended— 

(I)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B), 

(II)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D),  and 
(ill)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 

subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  Any  reference  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  an  organization  described  in 
section  170(bHlKA)  of  such  Code  (or  in  any 
clause  thereof)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  an  organization  described  in  such 
section  (or  clause  thereof)  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Contributions  or  Capftal  Gain  Prop- 
erty.—The  first  sentence  of  section 
170(eXl)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain 
contributions  of  ordinary  income  and  capi- 
tal gain  property)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B>  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion of  tangible  personal  property.  If  the  use 
by  the  donee  is  unrelated  to  the  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  501  (or.  In  the  case  of 
a  governmental  unit,  to'  any  purpose  or 
function  described  in  subsection  (O).  40  per- 
cent (28/46  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  of 
the  amount  of  gain  which  would  have  been 
long-term  capital  gain  If  the  property  con- 
tributed had  been  sold  by  the  taxpayer  at 
its  fair  market  value  (determined  at  the 
time  of  such  contribution)." 

(c)  Carryover  or  Excess  Contribu- 
tions.—Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
170(d)(1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  car- 
ryover of  excess  contributions)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "described  in  subsection 
(bXlKA)"  each  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1980. 
Sec.    2.    Exemption    of    Certain    Small 

Grants  F^om  Expenditure  Responsi- 
BiLrrY  Requirement. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4945  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  taxable  expenditure)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  as  a  grant  to  an  organization  unless— 

"(A)  the  private  foundation  exercises  ex- 
penditure responsibility  with  respect  to 
such  grant  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(h). 

"(B)  such  grant  is  to  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 509(a),  or 

"(C)  such  grant  is  made  during  a  calendar 
year  to  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
grants  made  by  the  private  foundation  to 
such  organization  during  such  calendar  year 
does  not  exceed  $15,000." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  grants 
made  after  December  31,  1980. 

Sec.  3.  Abatement  of  First  Tier  Taxes  in 
Certain  Cases. 
(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  42  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
private  foundations;  black  lung  benefit 
trusts)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
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"Subchapter  C— Abatement  of  First  Tier 
Taxes  in  Certain  Cases 

"Sec.  4961.  Abatement  of  First  Tier  Taxes 
IN  Certain  Cases. 

"(B)  General  Rule.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that— 

"(Da  taxable  event  was  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  intentional  disregard  of 
rules  and  regulations,  and 

"(2)  such  event  was  corrected  within  the 
correction  period  for  such  event, 
then  any  first  tier  tax  imposed  with  respect 
to  such  event  (including  interest,  additions 
to  tax,  and  additional  amounts)  shall  not  be 
assessed,  and  If  assessed,  the  assessment 
■hall  be  abated,  and  if  collected  shall  be 
credited  or  refunded  as  an  overpayment. 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  First  tier  tax.— The  term  'first  tier 
tax'  means  any  tax  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  of  section  4941,  4942,  4943.  4944.  or  4945. 

"(2)  Taxable  event.— The  term  'taxable 
event'  means  any  act  (or  failure  to  act) 
giving  rise  to  liability  for  Ux  under  section 
4941.  4942.  4943,  4944,  or  4945. 

"(3)  Correct.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  'correct'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the  section 
which  Imposes  the  first  tier  tax. 

"(B)  Special  rules.— The  term  correct' 
means— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  first  tier  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4942(a),  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  undistributed  income  to  zero, 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  the  first  tier  tax  Im- 
posed bv  section  4943(a),  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  excess  business  holdings  to 
zero,  and 

"(Hi)  in  the  case  of  the  first  tier  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4944(a),  removing  the  in- 
vestment from  Jeopardy. 

"(4)  Correction  period.— The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  the  section  which  imposes  the 
first  tier  tax." 

(b)  Clducal  Amendment.- The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  42  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

'Subchapter    C.    Abatement    of    first   tier 
taxes  in  certain  cases." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Definition  of  Family. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 4946  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  members  of  family)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Members  of  Family.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (aKl),  the  family  of  an  individual 
shall  only  include  the  Individual's  spouse, 
ancestors,  and  children,  and  the  spouses  of 
the  individual's  children." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Amount  of  Required  Distributions. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 4942(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (defining  distributable  amount)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  adjusted 
net  income  (whichever  is  higher)". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4942(f)  of  such  Code  (defining 
adjusted  net  income)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "For  purposes  of  subsection  (d)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (J)(3)". 

(c)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1980. 
Sec.   6.   Investment  Expenses  Treated  as 

Qualifying  Distributions. 
(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 4942(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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of  1954  (defining  qUalHIed  distribuUons)  is 
amended  by  atriking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  by  strildng  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  tbereof  ".  or",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  any  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  for  the  production  or  col- 
lection of  gross  investment  income  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4940(cK2»  or  for  the  man- 
agement, conservation,  or  maintenance  of 
property  held  for  the  production  of  such 
Income." 

(b)  Efpsctivi  Datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.. 
1980. 

Sec.  7.  Exclusion  or  Capxtal  GAn  Income 
From  Excise  Tax  oh  Investment 
Income. 

(a)  Geniml  Rule.— Parasrmph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 4940(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054  (defining  net  Investment  income)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  sum  of  the 
gross  investment  income  and  the  capital 
gain  net  income"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  gross  investment  tneome~. 

(b)  CoNPORMiNc  Amendment.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  4940  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  ErrxcTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1980.« 


A  GRIM  CHAPTER  IN  THE 
AFGHANISTAN  WAR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Mon- 
day's Christian  Science  Monitor  there 
appeared  a'  copyrighted  story  under 
the  byline  of  Edward  Girardet  giving 
what  is  known  'to  the  outside  world 
about  "one  of  the  worst  massacres  of 
unarmed  civilians  in  recent  history." 
The  Characterization  is  from  the  Mon- 
itor's subheadline. 

The  details  are  so  grisly,  the  action 
so  inhuman  that  I  hc^tate  to  depart 
from  the  Journalist's  report  for  fear  of 
lessening  the  story's  impact.  I  would 
only  add  that  this  massacre— directed 
by  Russians— took  place  many  months 
before  the  Russians  moved  troops 
across  the  international  border  divid- 
ing Russia  and  Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan  only  proves  again  what 
was  discovered  in  Vietnam.  Civil  wars 
are  most  violent  and  superpower  in- 
volvement only  makes  them  even  more 
violent.  How  much  bloodier  would  our 
bloody  Civil  War  have  been  if  the  su- 
perpowers of  that  era  had  actively  par- 
ticipated? 

The  Girardet  article  and  a  Monitor 
editorial  tram  the  same  edition  follow. 
The  words  and  tone  of  the  editorial 
have  my  full  support.  The  internation- 
al community  must  make  certain  that 
the  killings  at  Kerala  do  not  go  sound- 
lessly ignored: 
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A  Orim  Chares  or  ApcHsmsTMi  Was 

(By  Edward  Girardet) 

KAGHHAI  PASS.  ArOHAN-PAKISTAN  BOROEB 

It  was  an  unforgettable  five  minutes. 

"They  forced  all  the  men  to  line  up  In 
crouching  positions  in  a  field  Just  outside 
the  town  and  then  opened  up  with  their  ma- 
chine guns  from  behind."  recalls  Abdul 
Latif.  a  l>earded  Afghan  traffic  policeman. 
"Then  they  spread  out  through  the  town 
gunning  down  all  the  remaining  men  they 
could  find." 

Mr.  Latif.  now  living  in  western  Pakistan. 
is  one  of  the  few  male  survivors  of  a  Soviet- 
ordered  massacre  of  more  than  1.000  people 
last  April  in  Kerala,  a  small  riverside  town 
in  eastern  Afghanistan's  Kunar  Province. 

According  to  Mr.  Latif  and  other  survi- 
von,  some  MO  Afghsn  aokUers  and  police- 
men, together  with  20  Soviet  adrisers,  cold- 
bloodedly machlne-gonned  almost  the 
entire  male  population  of  the  town. 

Afghan  soldiers  bad  accused  the  towns- 
people of  collaboratins  with  anti-govern- 
ment Muslim  "mujahideen"  fighters  hidden 
in  the  suiroundlng  pine-forested  mountains, 
eyewitnesses  say.  The  shooUnc  was  ordered 
by  a  dark  blond,  green-eyed  Russian  officer 
who  wore  an  Afghan  uniform  without  rank 
insignia. 

"Tou  can  be  sure  that  next  year's  potato 
crop  will  be  a  good  one."  Using  words  to 
that  effect,  a  senior  Soviet  military  adviser 
looked  on  as  the  town's  wailing  women  folk 
struggled  vainly  to  push  past  a  cordon  of 
soldiers  toward  the  bodies  of  their  slaugh- 
tered husbands,  brothers,  and  sons.  Survi- 
vors say  that  as  they  watcbe(L  an  army  bull- 
dozer plowed  the  bodies  Into  the  soft  earth 
of  an  open  field. 

The  April  20. 1979.  shooting  of  an  estimat- 
ed 1.170  unarmed  males  from  Kerala,  in- 
cluding boys  in  their  early  teens,  is  the  first 
reported  case  of  a  tna^s  scale  military  repris- 
al against  Afghanistan's  civilian  population 
since  the  fighting  began  almost  two  years 
ago.  Numerous  rumors  of  mass  shootings 
have  previously  circulated  among  antigov- 
ernment  groups,  but  no  corroborating,  eye- 
witness evidence  has  up  till  now  been  forth- 
coming. 

The  massacre  took  jAaee  before  the  Sovi- 
ets Invaded  Afghanistan  in  force  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  It  occurred  under  the  regime  of 
President  Nur  Muhammad  Taratd  and 
Prime  Minister  Hafizullah  Amln.  when  the 
Soviet  presence  was  t>eginning  to  build  up. 
And  far  more  people  were  killed  in  this 
Afghan  massacre  than  when  the  entire  male 
population  of  Lidice,  Czechoslovakia,  was 
slaughtered  during  World  War  II  by  the 
Nazis  or  when  American  troops  killed  civil- 
ians in  the  Vietnamese  village  of  My  Lai  In 
March,  1968. 

Almost  10  months  later,  with  rumors  of 
the  massacre  filtering  down  from  western 
Pakistan's  mountainous  but  fertile  Bajaur 
region  in  the  restricted  tribal  areas  border- 
ing Kunar  Province  in  eastern  Afghanistan, 
this  reporter  with  three  others  (Nicholas 
Proffitt  of  Newsweek.  Kare  Verte  of  Ncm-- 
way's  Morgenbladet.  Raull  Virtanen  of  Fin- 
land's Helslngin  Sanomat)  sought  to  verify 
the  reports. 

Kerala  lies  on  the  banks  of  a  small  tribu- 
tary Just  before  it  forks  into  the  Kunar 
River  in  a  broad  cultivated  valley  of  wheat 
fields  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  snowcapped 
Hindu  Kush  mountains.  As  the  crow  flies, 
the  small  town  of  mud  and  stone  houses  lies 
only  12  miles  northwest  of  the  ancient  mule 
track  that  leads  from  Pakistan  into  Af- 
ghanistan through  the  Raghnia  Pass. 

Now  almost  deserted  by  Its  almost  S.00O 
Pusbtun  inhabitants,  Kerala  is  under 
Soviet-Afghan  nUlltanr  ooatroL  But  with 
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the  regime's  soldiers  hardly  daring  to  laove 
Into  the  countryside  unless  accompanied  by 
heavy  air  support,  antl-govemment  forces 
firmly  hold  the  surroundinc  hills. 

We  hoped  to  at  least  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Kerala  from  the  mountains  overlooking  the 
Kimar  River.  But  our  attempts  to  slip  into 
eastern  Afghanistan  in  the  company  of 
armed  Mujahideen  guides  were  twice  foQed 
by  Pakistani  authorities  who  adamantly  re- 
fused to  allow  us  to  trek  across  the  rocky 
Ragtmal  Pass.  On  both  occasions,  we  were 
escorted  back  by  rlfle-carryinc  police. 

But  among  the  more  than  33.000  Afghan 
refugees  who  have  converged  on  the  ver- 
dant terraced  valleys  and  scattered  smoking 
vOlages  of  Bajaur  in  Northwest  Frontier 
Province,  we  discovered  some  400  families, 
survivon  of  the  Kerala  massacre. 

Sharing  accommodations  with  local  armed 
tribesmen  and  relatives,  or  living  in  Spartan 
government  dwellings,  many  of  these  faod- 
lies  consist  ooly  of  destitute  black-shawled 
women  and  dirt-caked  children. 

Barely  200  of  their  menfolk  survived  the 
killings,  they  say.  Some  of  them  bad  been 
absent  from  the  town  when  the  soldien  bad 
arrived,  others  had  succeeded  in  rtmnlng 
the  military  gaimtlet  and  escaping  execa- 
tion. 

Overall  corroboration  of  testimonies  by 
the  survivors,  many  of  whom  live  miles 
apart,  confirms  the  magnitude  of  the  kill- 
ings—although the  exact  number  of  victims 
must  remain  an  estimate.  JHiere  is  a  general 
consensus  also  that  the  mass  slaughter  was 
ordered  by  the  Soviet  advisers,  some  of  who 
were  known  by  sight  to  the  people  of 
Kerala. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  these  survi- 
vors and  eyewitnesses,  what  happened  is  as 
follows: 

On  April  20.  last  year,  an  Islamk:  holy 
Friday,  a  coltunn  of  30  tanks  and  a  number 
of  armored  personnel  carriers  (APCs)  from 
nearby  military  garrisons,  rolled  Into 
Kerala.  The  day  before,  there  had  been 
heavy  fighting  t>etween  the  rebels  and  gov- 
ernment forces.  With  many  townspeople 
still  at  home,  the  vehicles  took  up  position 
around  Kerala  with  their  guns  facing  the 
center  of  the  town. 

"All  the  men  were  ordered  to  come  to  a 
giant  Jirga  (meeting)  to  discuss  the  rebel 
fighting  in  the  area,"  explains  Mr.  Latif. 
"None  of  the  men  were  armed.  The  women 
and  children  were  herded  into  the  mosque. 
There  they  could  hear  and  see  everythlnf 
that  was  going  on." 

To  illustrate  his  description.  Mr.  Latif 
hastily  draws  a  map  of  Kerala  on  a  piece  6t 
paper  showing  its  houses,  its  mosQue,  the 
tank  and  APC  positions,  as  well  as  the  field 
where  the  men  had  assemble(L  With  the 
vast  majority  of  Kerala's  male  population 
gathered  in  one  spot,  the  Soviet  advisers 
and  Afghan  officers  began  to  loudly  berate 
them  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  mujahi- 
deen. 

"The  government  soldiers  were  very  an- 
noyed about  the  mujahideen  attacks."  said 
Khalll  Ullah.  a  teacher  wearing  a  stained 
black  Jacket  over  his  grey  pajama  suit. 
"They  knew  very  well  that  we  had  been  se- 
cretly giving  the  mujahideen  food,  ammuni- 
tion, shelter,  and  money." 

Another  teacher.  Abdul  Hadl.  who  had 
managed  to  slip  away  after  being  told  by 
Afghan  soldiers  that  they  would  all  be  ex- 
ecuted, added:  "They  were  particularly 
angry  because  the  governor  of  Kunar  had 
previously  called  on  us  all  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  rebels,  but  we  flatly  refused." 

With  tanks  blocking  the  riverside  part  of 
the  field,  the  soldiers  pointed  their  AK-47 
automatic  rifles  at  the  men  and  demanded 
that  they  shout  pro-oommunist  slogans. 

"They  wanted  them  to  cry  'Hooray  for  the 
regime!' "  said  Mr.  Latif  who  had  heliriesBly 
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watched  the  proceedings  from  nearby.  "But 
Instead  they  all  shouted  'Allah  o  Akbar' 
(God  is  the  greatest)." 

Further  incensed,  the  soldiers  roughly 
shoved  the  men  into  line.  An  army  officer 
moved  forward  to  take  photographs  of  the 
assembly.  "They  wanted  to  prove  that  the 
men  of  Kerala  were  supporters  of  the  muja- 
hideen  and  therefore  had  to  die."  explained 
Mr.  Latif. 

Nabi  Madez  Khan,  a  short  and  stocky 
schoolboy  who  lost  his  father,  uncle,  and. 
four  cousins  in  the  massacre,  describes  what 
happened  In  the  final  minutes. 

"I  accompanied  my  father  to  the  field  to 
the  meeting."  says  Nabi,  standing  in  front 
of  a  large  gathering  of  anti-regime  Afghans 
outside  the  Bajaur  refugee  headquarters. 
Many  of  the  refugees  carry  guns.  Nabi.  with 
his  brown  woolen  chitrall  cap  perched  on 
the  t>ack  of  his  closely  cropped  hair,  looks 
younger  than  this  18  years. 

"People  were  afraid  and  knew  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen.  Some  of  the 
men  tried  to  join  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren In  the  mosque,  but  they  were  turned 
back  at  giinpolnt." 

A  military  helicopter  suddenly  emerged 
from  beyond  the  river  and  hovered  in  a  sta- 
tionary position  above  the  field.  The  senior 
Soviet  adviser  on  the  ground  conversed  rap- 
idly by  field  radio  with  the  helicopter.  "I 
became  scared  and  wanted  to  leave,"  says 
Nabi.  "I  tried  to  ask  the  commandant  (Rus- 
sian adviser)  if  I  could  go.  but  he  ignored 
me." 

Nabi  then  turned  and  started  to  hurry 
away  toward  the  Mosque.  He  looked  back 
several  times.  Abruptly,  the  helicopter 
swooped  away.  Orders  were  shouted  and  the 
townsmen  were  sharply  told  by  the  soldiers 
to  crouch  down  facing  the  tanks.  Behind 
them  stood  the  armed  Afghan  soldiers  with 
their  guns  pointing  forward.  Several  Soviet 
advisers  including  the  senior  officer  placed 
themselves  to  the  rear.  Then  the  shooting 
started. 

"I  was  running  but  turned  to  look  back," 
says  Nabi.  "I  saw  everything.  The  soldiers 
were  firing  their  guns  and  the  men  were 
falling  to  the  ground.  I  could  not  see  my 
father." 

In  the  confusion,  the  youth  made  his  way 
to  the  mosque  without  being  noticed  by  the 
swarm  of  armed  guards  who  were  intently 
watching  the  shooting. 

A  few  women  quickly  handed  him  female 
clothes  to  hide  In.  Several  other  men  also 
slipped  In  and  tried  to  disguise  themselves 
in  dark  chadors  (veils). 

The  firing  only  lasted  five  minutes.  When 
the  women  saw  their  men  being  executed, 
they  began  screaming  and  flailing  their 
arms.  They  ran  forward  holding  up  holy 
Korans  In  their  hands  for  the  soldiers  to  see 
and  pleaded  for  mercy.  They  tried  to  push 
their  way  through  to  the  bodies  but  were 
warned  back  by  the  guards  who  shot  Into 
the  air. 

Within  minutes,  the  bulldozer  appeared 
on  the  scene.  It  began  plowing  the  bodies 
into  the  field.  Survivors  said  that  some  of 
those  buried  were  still  alive  and  moving. 
Several  women  noticed  the  army  photogra- 
pher taking  more  pictures. 

Blbi  Rakhara.  a  wizened,  unvleled  woman 
lost  her  husband,  four  brothers,  one  son, 
and  two  nephews  in  the  slaughter.  Dejected- 
ly she  stands  outside  a  stone  building  In 
Bajaur  with  her  nine  remaining  children  at 
her  side.  Her  face  taut  with  emotion,  she  de- 
scribes the  massacre.  'When  the  siiooting 
started,  we  could  see  our  men  falling.  We 
had  known  what  was  going  to  happen.  We 
wanted  to  reach  them  to  touch  them  but 
the  soldiers  stopped  us." 

Soldiers  then  fanned  out  into  the  village 
tracking  down  the  remaining  men.  Some  en- 
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tered  the  mosque  and  tore  away  the  veils  of 
suspects.  Three  or  four  men  were  discovered 
and  were  dragged  screaming  down  to  the 
field  where  they  were  shot. 

Only  a  few  escaped.  "I  was  in  my  house 
when  I  heard  the  shooting,"  says  one  man 
gesturing  toward  the  Afghan  mountains 
beyond  the  ridge.  "I  could  hear  the  women 
screaming  and  realized  what  was  happening, 
so  I  ran."  Near  the  river,  he  hid  among  the 
trees. 

Mr.  Latif,  the  traffic  policeman,  also  was 
fortunate  to  survive.  But  as  a  government 
official,  he  was  assumed  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Khalq  (Peoples  Party)  communist  regime 
of  Kabul.  Three  days  later,  however,  he  too 
had  fled  across  the  border. 

Within  hours  groups  of  tearful  women 
and  children  as  well  as  a  handful  of  stunned 
male  survivors  emerged.  Together  this  par- 
ticular group- 15  men,  30  women,  and  30 
children  crossed  the  Kunar  River  by  boat 
and  then  walked  four  days  to  Pakistan. 

"It  was  a  tragic  sight,"  explains  a  Paki- 
stani Army  major.  ■;!  \vatched  all  these 
wretched  women  and  children  gradually 
trickle  over  a  period  of  days  Into  Bajaur. 
They  were  all  weeping.  There  was  hardly  a 
man  among  them." 
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sands  of  Jews  killed  by  the  Nazis  at  BabI 
Yar  In  the  Ukraine.  He  wrote  of  himself  as 
"a  totally  soundless  shriek"  over  the  burled 
victims. 

There  must  be  no  soundless  Ignoring  ol 
the  Afghanistan  victims.  Those  tempted  not 
to  care  cannot  escape  the  thought  in  Yevtu 
shenkos  bygone  words:  "I  am  each  old  man 
that  was  slaughtered  here/  I  am  each  child 
that  was  slaughtered  here./  Nothing  In  me 
can  forget  this."« 


The  Monitor's  View— The  Kerala 
Massacre 

The  world  must  stand  appalled  at  the 
cold-blooded  massacre  under  Soviet  orders 
that  has  virtually  destroyed  the  village  of 
Kerala  in  Afghanistan.  As  detailed  in 
today's  front-page  dispatch,  an  estimated 
1.170  unarmed  male  villagers,  including 
young  teen-age  boys,  were  pitilessly  shot 
and,  while  some  were  still  alive,  bulldozed 
into  a  mass  grave.  The  facts  are  stark,  but 
they  have  to  be  confronted  by  an  Interna- 
tional community  with  any  pretense  to  con- 
cern for  ordinary  human  decency,  let  alone 
human  rights. 

The  killings,  unverified  until  now,  took 
place  on  April  20  last  year.  Kerala,  which 
had  a  population  of  close  to  5.000,  is  almost 
deserted.  The  women  and  few  male  survi- 
vors who  fled  are  left  to  confirm  the  slaugh- 
ter from  their  haunted  memories. 

What  remains  is  the  mass  grave.  What  is 
required  is  an  independent  official  investiga- 
tion of  the  atrocity  by  an  organization  such 
as  the  Red  Cross  or  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

No  time  should  be  lost.  Recall  the  linger- 
ing controversy  over  the  mass  killing  of 
Polish  prisoners  found  buried  In  the  Katyn 
forest  during  World  War  II.  Moscow  no 
doubt  will  seek  to  avoid  responsibility  for 
the  Kerala  murders  as  It  did  for  the  Katyn 
massacre.  The  world  should  have  a  full  ac- 
counting before  the  grim  trail  grows  cold. 

The  sort  of  ruthlessness  displayed  at 
Kerala  may  not  be  surprising  in  view  of  re- 
ports from  Afghanistan  indicating  the  con- 
tinuation of  it.  An  eyewitness  told  the  Moni- 
tor of  events  last  August  in  another  village 
where  he  saw  Afghan  soldiers,  accompanied 
by  Soviet  advisers,  maiming  children  before 
killing  five  of  them  along  with  28  adults. 

Brutality  toward  even  one  Individual 
ought  to  Ise  too  much  for  the  conscience  of 
humankind.  The  scale  of  the  Kerala  out- 
rage cruelly  dramatizes  the  Suffering  of 
each  victim  caught  between  the  Soviet  in- 
vaders and  their  totalitarian  objectives. 

Do  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  want 
«uch  acts  carried  out  in  their  name?  We 
cannot  believe  they  do— and  not  only  be- 
cause they  have  a  populace  of  the  bereaved 
to  testify  to  Nazi  brutality  in  the  past.  Two 
decades  ago  Soviet  poet  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko  seemed  to  touch  the  Russian  people 
by  accepting  Russian  guilt  foj  anti-Semitism 
and  for  failing  to  memorialize  the  thou- 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
i.  1977.  calls  for  esteblishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  imtil  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Dally  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
CKESsioNAL  RECORD  On  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  7.  1980,  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record, 

Meetings  Scheduled 

,„„„  FEBRUARYS 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  receive  testimony  from  O.  William 
Miller.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  Seciulties  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion's report  on  the  activities  of  Tex- 
tron. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  contbiue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide   for    the   adequate    and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased Into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
•Labor- HEW  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  Scientific  Activities  Overseas, 
and  Retirement  Pay  for  Commissioned 
Officers. 

S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   resume   hearings   to   review   those 
Items  in  the   President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  faU  within  its 
legislative    jurisdiction    and    consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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FEBRUARY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  In 
energy  research. 

324  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Se<Tetary  of  Education 
(Public  Affairs):  Carl  W.  Fischer,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Education  (Budget  and  Plan- 
ning); and  John  B.  Gabosi.  of  Arizona, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion (Management). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
S-148.  Capitol 
FEBRUARY  19 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade.  S-407,  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  and  Impact  Aid  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Arms     Control      and     Disarmament 
Agency,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. S-14S,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  of  S.  1938.  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage-, 
ment  Act.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  resolutions  request- 
ing additional  funds  for  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Lat>or-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Ekner- 
gency  School  Aid.  and  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Technology  Assessment  Board 
Business    meeting    on    pending    Board 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
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FEBRUARY  20 
SHMajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1188.  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration 413  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and.  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
and  S.    2240,   authori^ng    funds   for 
fiscal  year  1981.  both  for  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  taodeet  es- 
timates for  fiscal  ^'ear  1981  far  Voca- 
tional Education.  Student  Assistance 
programs,   and  Student   Loan  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Commission^  oa  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  International  Commu- 
nications Agency,  and, the  Japan-U.S. 
Friendship  Commission. 

S-148,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  ccmsider  proposed 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 

the  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 

pending  calendar  business. 

31 10  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2164  and  2165, 
bills  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
certain  export  information  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  statisti- 
cal purposes. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652,  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  resolutions  re- 
questing additional  funds  for  Senate 
committees. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Lat>or-HEW  Sul>committee 
To  hdld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped.  Rehabilita- 
tion  Services   and    Handicapped    Re- 
search, and  Special  Institutions. 

S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  21 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
poUtical,  miUtary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next 
decade.  S-407.  Capitol 

9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
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To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commodity  Putores  Trad- 
lag  Commission. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  opportunities. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 

•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sulxom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2238,  au- 
thorising additional  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  and  S.  2240,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  re- 
search and  development  programs  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
A'VYitniirtmtli^ 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a-m. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommitte!? 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMl  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  (Sec. 
115,  PubUc  Law  95-481). 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education.  Education- 
al Activities  Overseas,  Higher  Educa- 
tion  Faculties   Loan   and   Insurance, 
and  College  Housing  Loans. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  iMidget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2245,  proposed 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  3164  and 
2165,  bills  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  certain  export  information  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  statistical  purposes. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1961  for  special 
projects  of  the  Department  ot  Educa- 
tion. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  .23 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  establish  standards  for  devel- 
oping a  cost  ratio  trigger  for  burden  of 
proof  in  rate  cases,  to  S.  1946.  to  pro- 
vide railroads  with  more  pricing  rate 
flexlMUty  and  contract  provisions. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
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Intematlonal  Flnance'Sabcommittee 
To  renime  hearings  on  the  VJ8.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  Buflding 

FEBRUARY  25 

lOKWajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  12S0,  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652.  proposed 
Nutrition    Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  y>n  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Human 
Development  Services. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  within 
the  Dei>artment  of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tra^portation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health   Care   Financing   Administra- 
tion. 

S-12a.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce/  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national   organizations    and    confer- 
ences within  the  Department  of  SUte. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
•itmal  budget 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1280.  pro- 
posed Energy  Management  Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Governmental  Affairs 
E:nergy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  postal  operations 
and  to  provide  a  sound  financial  base 
for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  Its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2068.  to  convey 
certain  land  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

.,_  5110 Dirksen  BuUding 

ll.-OO  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  recehre  legislative 

recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 

from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive. 

„  ^    ,  S-128.  Capitol 

Budget 

To  continue  closed  hearings  in  prepara- 
tion for  reporting  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
gressional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238.  authoriz- 
ing additional   funds  for   fiscal   year 
1980.  and  S.  2240.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  h<Hd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternationa; Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  8.  1934,  proposed 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Pastal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1839, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  programs  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  dn  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  Policy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1188,  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Community   Services   Administration, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  crime 
and  riot-reinsurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1934,  pro- 
posed    Municipal     SoUd     Waste     to 
Energy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  ProUferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  1839,  authorizing  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2223,  to  aUow 
members  of  Indian  tribes  to  transfer 
r^tricted  Indian  lands  to  heirs  who 
are  not  members  of  the  reservation 
where  the  land  is  located. 

'^57  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services.  Corporation  for 
Public     Broadcasting,     Occupational 
Safety  and  Health   Review   Commis- 
sion, Mine  Safety  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238.  authoriz- 
ing additional   funds   for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic  programs   of   ACTION,    National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  crime   and   riot-reinsurance   pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  AU 
Handicapped  ChUdren  Act  (P.L.  94- 
142). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  4 
6:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readji&tlng  to  society  tmd 
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finding  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  PubUc 
Service  Jobs.  Special  Youth  Programs, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  Jobs  for  the  Elder- 
ly. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  tiirough  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resiune  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. . 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Gener- 
al Manpower  Training  programs.  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives,  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty,     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021,  and 
2218,  bills  to  provide  career  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth;  and  S.   1312,  proposed  Work 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration.   Pension    Benefit    Guaranty 
Corporation.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
"to  hold  hearings  on  S.  2248,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion  of  proposed   authorizations   for 
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fiscal  year  1961  for  the  Department  of 
Eaerty.  and- other  pending  calendar 
businos. 

SllO  Dirfeaen  Bulldlnc 
2:00  pjn. 
Approprlatloos 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^Kwed  bodget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Employment    Standards    Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Labor  Statisttca,  and 
President's    Committee    on    Employ- 
ment of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdinc 

BCARCH6 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
TO  continue  hearings  on  8.  1312.  pro- 
posed Work  and  Training  Opp<Htunl- 
ties  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuOdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Bustneaa   meeting,    to   consider   those 
Items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  wfaicfa  fall  within  iU 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Poreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1961  for  certain 
International  security  r— *Ttiinrr  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  <4  State. 

1114  IMrksen  BuUdhig 
Banking.  Hoosins.  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Suboommittee 
To  ctMitinue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Diiksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507.  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  facilities, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River,  San  Diego. 
California,  to  be  held  In  trust  for,  and 
operated  and  maintained  by  certain 
boards  of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  BuQdlng 

MARCH7 
lOKMajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  864,   1499. 
1663. 1744.  bUls  to  facUitate  the  forma- 
tion of  uA  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  UJS.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nuite  Training  Act 

4332  Diitaen  Bulldli« 
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Banking.  TTmiirfng,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1938.  proposed 
Fair.  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act. 

S302  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
aixt  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  lurid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  11 
lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
Td  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928.  pro- 
posed   Fair.    Financial    Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Klectronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder 
al  Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699,  proposec 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dlrksen  Bufldlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  1076.  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  multiem- 
ployer pension  insurance  plans,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  bene- 
fits. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
MARCSlS 


9:00 1 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  B.  1129.  2021. 
and  2318.  biUs  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
335  RusseU  Building 
LAbor  and  Human  Resources 
■Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  resume  bearings  on  S.  3144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4333  Dlrksen  Building 
10.00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

State  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  EWorcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  Its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

5303  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699.  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 
3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerlsm. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MARCH  14 
9:00  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 

and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 

professionals   to  staff   the   Veterans' 

Administration's  health-care  facilities. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097,  proposed 
Joint    Erxport    Marketing    Assistance 
Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
proposed  SmaU  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act   and   S.   2104.   proposed 
SmaU  Business  Export  Development 
Act 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  ctmtinue  hearings  on  S.  2097.  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
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2040,  proposed  SmaU  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
SmaU  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  the  National  CU- 
mate  Program  Act 

235  RusseU  Building 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  tue  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Teclinology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  24 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  housing,  community  development 

programs  and  the  Urban  Development 
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Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Sut>com- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerlsm. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration,  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue^  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,   Paralyzed   Veterans, 
Blinded    Veterans,    W.W.I,    veterans, 
and    MUitary    Order    of    the    Purple 
Heart 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  science  and 
technical  research.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1029,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  31 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resiime  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient's  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banldng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
•nent 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  France  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  and  on  pro- 
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posed  legislation  to  increase  the  U.S. 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  faculties,  S.  759,  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal nursing  home  of  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
seWice-connected  disabUlties  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  slmUar  contracts,  and  Hit 
4015,  proposed  Veterans  Senior  Citizen 
Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAYl 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   issues  Congress 
might   consider   which   would    affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decades. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examme 
issues  affecting  Infant  mortaUty,  and 
preventable  birth  defects.' 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 


MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish   a  cost-of-living   increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 
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The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Ronald  Coyne,  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church.  Dorchester.  Mass- 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  You  watch  over  us  as 
Your  sons  and  daughters.  You  have  given 
us  this  vast  and  beautiful  land  so  that 
we  might  grow  and  develop,  not  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  society  but  as  a  vital 
part  of  Your  creation. 

The  peoples  of  our  world  are  sacred 
because  You  have  created  each  of  them, 
and  You  dwell  within  them. 

When  You  called  Moses  to  lead  Your 
people.  You  told  him  that  before  he  ac- 
cepted that  privilege  and  responsibility, 
he  should  take  off  his  shoes,  for  he  was 
about  to  walk  on  sacred  ground.  That 
sacred  ground  was  the  human  lives  for 
which  he  would  now  be  responsible. 

Today,  this  Congress  of  the  United 
States  meets  as  the  leaders  of  Your  peo- 
ple. Help  us,  like  Moses,  to  realize  how 
sacred  each  human  life  is. 

Laws  must  be  enacted  which  not  only 
encourage  us  to  love,  but  more  basic  than 
that,  demand  that  we  respect. 

We  come  to  You  for  guidance  because 
You  have  called  us.  We  pray  that  our  day 
never  begins  without  acknowledging 
Your  presence,  because  You  are  God 
forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating March   1980  as  "Youth  Art  Month." 


FATHER  RONALD  COYNE 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  Congress 
the  chaplain  for  Thursday,  February  7, 
1980,  Rev.  Ronald  Coyne,  curate  at  St. 
Margaret's  Church  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Reverend  Coyne  was  bom  and  raised 
in  the  West  Roxbury  section  of  Boston. 
He  is  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Eleanor 


Coyne,  the  brother  of  the  Reverend  John 
Coyne  and  Elaine  Coyne.  He  attended 
Mozart  and  Holy  Name  Grammar  School 
in  West  Roxbury  and  Catholic  Memorial 
High  School.  After  graduating  from 
Catholic  Memorial  High  School,  Father 
Coyne  entered  St.  John's  Seminary  and 
was  ordained  into  the  priesthood  in  May 
1973. 

As  a  young  man  of  32,  Father  Coyne  is 
building  an  impressive  record  of  leader- 
ship and  spiritual  guidance  for  members 
of  his  Dorchester  Parish.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  involved 
priests  in  the  Boston  Archdiocese,  per- 
forming both  his  religious  and  secular 
responsibilities  in  a  most  outstanding 
manner. 

Because  of  Father  Coyne's  relative 
youth,  he  has  had  great  success  in  relat- 
ing to  the  young  people  of  his  parish,  and 
they  have  become  a  very  important  and 
deep  part  of  his  ministry.  He  has  orga- 
nized athletic  and  social  events  at  St. 
Margaret's  so  that  neighborhood  young 
people  have  a  place  to  go  in  the  evenings 
and  on  weekends. 

His  special  children's  Masses  are  a 
highhght  of  all  the  activities  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's. These  special  masses  are  fun  for 
the  young  people,  while  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  informative  and  uplifting.  These 
special  masses  help  the  young  parishion- 
ers of  St.  Margaret's  to  better  under- 
stand the  loVe  that  God  has  for  them. 
Because  of  the  time  and  attention  that 
Father  Coyne  has  devoted  to  his  youth 
ministries,  a  waiting  list  has  developed 
for  vacancies  for  altar  boy  positions. 

All  who  know  Father  Coyne  love  him. 
He  is  a  7-day-a-week  priest  and  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Margaret's  in  recognizing  his  good 
works  and  devoted  service  here  today. 


WILL  PRESroENT  CARTER  PARDON 
THOSE  WHO  REFUSE  TO  REGIS- 
TER? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Carter  pardoned  those  persons  who  vio- 
lated the  Selective  Service  Act,  August 
4, 1964,  to  March  28, 1973. 

In  pardoning  them.  President  Carter 
was  saying,  although  not  in  these  words, 
"Presidents  Johnson,  Nixon,  and  Ford 
said  sending  American  soldiers  to  Viet- 
nam was  in  the  national  interest.  Draft- 
dodgers  disagreed.  They  did  not  want  to 
fight.  I  don't  think  they  deserve  legal 
punishment." 

Well,  there  may  be  many  who  do  not 
want  to  fight  for  what  President  Carter 
now  says  is  in  our  national  interest. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  forgiveness  of  draft- 
evasion  is  a  sign  of  good  will  and  pious 


character,  should  not  the  President 
logically  assure  all  potential  draft — and 
registration — evaders  they  can  expect  a 
Carter  pardon?  Or  does  this  good  will 
and  pious  character  only  extend  to  those 
who  opposed  a  war  other  Presidents  had 
to  fight? 

The  President  has  basked  in  the  glow 
of  self-righteousness  over  his  pardon. 

What  will  he  now  say  to  those  who 
shout:  "Hell  no,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  we 
won't  go." 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS— A 
DEMOCRAT  CONGRESS 

•Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
faces  serious  problems.  Our  defenses  are 
weak.  Foreign  terrorists  invade  our  em- 
bassies and  seize  U.S.  officials.  The  So- 
viets threaten  further  expansionism. 

At  home  inflation  soars  at  double-digit 
levels.  The  average  working  person  is 
paying  taxes  at  the  highest  rates  since 
World  War  II. 

Meanwhile  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  proceeds  to  spend  these  tax 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  a  minute 
Do  not  blame  the  President,  blame  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  things  do  not  have  to  go 
on  this  way.  Our  problems  started  25 
years  ago  when  the  Democrats  took  over 
control  of  Congress. 

We  can  end  those  discredited  policies 
We  c-n  strengthen  our  Nation's  defenses 
end  inflation,  and  cut  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending. 

With  a  Republican  Congress,  things 
will  be  better— a  lot  better.  It  is  time  for 
a  change. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  the  following  announcement. 

There  will  be  no  session  tomorrow.  If 
the  House  does  not  complete  today's  busi- 
ness, the  remainder  of  this  week's  busi- 
ness will  be  considered  on  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  suspensions  on  that  day.  The 
House  wUl  remain  in  session  today  until 
about  the  hour  of  5  o'clock,  at  which  time 
the  House  will  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday. 


AGRICULTURAL  LAND  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2551)  to  establish 
internal  Federal  policy  concerning  pro- 
tection of  certain  agricultural  land;  to 
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establish  a  Study  Committee  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  Agricultural  Land ;  to  establish 
a  demonstration  program  relating  to 
methods  of  protecting  certain  agricul- 
tural land  from  being  used  for  nonagri- 
cultural  purposes;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrEE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2551,  with 
Mr.  Sabo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday, 
February  6,  1980,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  titles  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  now  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2551 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act". 
TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  LAND  PROTEC- 
TION  STUDY  AND   REPORT   STUDY 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  develop,  gather,  and  make  available 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  al- 
low States  and  units  of  local  government  to 
make  informed  decisions  concerning  agri- 
cultural land; 

(2)  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of — 

(A)  the  quantity,  quality,  location,  avail- 
ability, ownership,  and  financing  of  agricul- 
tural land  In  the  United  States; 

(B)  the  relationship  of  such  land  to  the 
supply,  demand,  and  production  of  food; 

(C)  the  relationship  between  the  national 
concern  for  agricultural  land  and  other  na- 
tional concerns  (Including  energy,  the  econ- 
omy, the  environment,  population  growth, 
urban  growth  and  development,  foreign  rela- 
tions and  trade,  and  humanitarian  aid) ; 

(D)  the  Impact  of  urbanization.  Industrial 
development,  and  other  nonagrlcultural  ac- 
tivities (Including  such  effects  as  air  and 
water  pollution,  soil  contamination,  and 
losses  due  to  theft,  trespassing,  and  vandal - 
Ism)  on  agricultural  and,  Incudlng  the  pro- 
ductivity of  such   land; 

(E)  the  effects  of  existing  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  on  the  use  of  agricultural  land. 
Including  the  productivity  of  such  land; 

(F)  the  effects  of  variable  and  unpredicta- 
ble factors  (Including  climate,  agricultural 
technology,  genetic  vulnerability,  availability 
of  future  supplies  of  energy  and  fertilizer, 
and  soil  salinity)  on  productivity  of  agri- 
cultural land; 

(Q)  the  effects  of  competition  for  water 
between  agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural 
users;  and 

(H)  methods  of  protecting  and  Improving 
agricultural  land,  especially  In  and  around 
urban  areas.  Including  an  analysis  of  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  such  methods. 

(3)  hold  public  hearings  and  Invite  public 
comment  on  issues  considered  during  such 
study. 


REFOKT 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  President,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate,  not  later  than  April  1,  1985,  an 
analysis  of  the  study  conducted  vmder  sec- 
tion 101  and  the  demonstration  projects  re- 
quired by  title  n  of  this  Act.  Such  report 
shall  Include  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  concerning  Federal  policies, 
programs,  regulations,  laws,  and  activities 
which  affect  the  quantity  or  quality  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  United  States.  In  pre- 
paring such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider comments  and  recommendations  re- 
ceived during  the  study  required  by  section 
101. 

ASSISTANCE    OF    FEOEEAL    DEPARTftlENTS    AND 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  103.  The  President  may  direct  the 
administrative  heads  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  conducting  the  study  and  preparing 
the  report  required  by  this  title. 

IMPLEMENTATION    OF   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  assist  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  in  developing 
such  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
Implement  such  recommendations  as  may 
result  from  the  National  Agricultural  Lands 
Study  and  the  report  required  by  this  title. 

USE   OF   EXISTING    PERSONNEL    AND   FACILITIES 

Sec.  105.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  the  Secretary  may  use  the  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  Involved  In  conducting 
the  National  Agricultural  Lands  Study. 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendment  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read  title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE     II— DEMONSTRATION     PROGRAM 
AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM    ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop. 
In  consultation  with  the  personnel  conduct- 
ing the  National  Agricultural  Lands  Study 
and  Interested  State  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  administer  a  program  which 
will  provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
and  units  of  local  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating,  and  testing  methods 
of  reducing  the  quantity  of  agricultural  land 
(Including  agricultural  land  In  and  around 
urban  areas)  being  converted  from  agri- 
cultural uses  to  nonagrlcultural  uses. 

(b)  Assistance  provided  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  such  fiscal  control  and 
iund  accounting  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  reasonable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  202.  Any  State  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment Interested  In  obtaining  assistance 
for  a  project  developing,  demonstrating,  or 
testing  methods  of  reducing  the  quantity  of 
agricultural  land  being  converted  from  agri- 
cultural uses  to  nonagrlcultural  uses  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may,  by 
rule,  require. 


APPROVAL    OF   APPUCATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  criteria 
on  the  basis  of  which  applicants  will  be 
selected  to  receive  assistance  under  this  title. 
Such  criteria  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions which  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  will 
provide — 

(1)  timely  and  new  Information  uaeful  to 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
under  this  Act  at  a  reasonable  cost:  and 

(2)  a  range  of  different  projecu  in  terms 
of  geographical  locations  and  methods  of  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  agricultural  land 
being  converted  from  agricultural  uses  to 
nonagrlcultural  uses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not — 

( 1 )  approve  applications  for  projects  which 
will  be  dependent  upon  Federal  funds  for 
their  continuing  operations  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985:  and 

(2)  provide  assistance  under  this  title  to 
more  than  two  projects  demonstrating  or 
testing  the  same  method  or  combination 
of  methods  of  reducing  the  an-.ount  of  ag- 
ricultural land  being  converted  from  agri- 
cultural uses  to  nonagrlcultural  uses. 

AMOUNT    or    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  amount 
of  assistance  which  may  be  provided  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  any  project  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  but  may  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing, demonstrating,  conducting,  and  test- 
ing such  project.  The  remainder  of  such  costs 
shall  be  provided  by  the  applicant  from  non- 
Federal  sources  In  a  manner  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  satisfactory. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  provide  more 
than  20  per  centum  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
as  assistance  for  any  project  being  carried 
out  under  this  title  during  such  fiscal  year. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate,  shall 
provide  to  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment technical  assistance  concerning  meth- 
ods of  protecting  agricultural  land  and  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  such  land  being  con- 
verted from  agricultural  uses  to  nonagrlcul- 
tural uses. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  the  technical  assistance 
provided  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  disseminate  the  latest  Information 
available  concerning  the  study  and  other  ac- 
tivities belns  carried  out  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  and  concerning  the  demonstration 
projects  being  conducted  under  this  title. 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  II  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  n? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  title  m. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    in— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  301.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)    the   term   "agricultural  land"   means 
any  land  (Including  forest  land  and  range- 
land)    which — 
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(A)  has  the  combination  of  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  for  producing  food, 
feed,  fiber  or  forage,  and  Is  also  available 
for  any  such  use;  and 

(B)  has  the  soli  quality,  growing  season, 
and  moisture  supply  needed  to  economically 
produce  sustained  yields  of  food.  feed,  fiber 
or  forage  when  treated  and  managed.  In- 
cluding water  management,  according  to 
acceptable  farming  methods. 

(2)  the  term  'State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  the  government  of  a  county,  munic- 
ipality, town,  township,  village,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof,  or  other  unit  of  general 
government  below  the  State  level; 

(4)  the  term  "National  Agricultural  Lands 
Study"  means  the  study  created  by  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  dated 
June  14,  1979,  between  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

LlMrrATIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  author- 
izes, or  may  be  construed  to  authorize,  the 
Federal  Government  on  Its  own  behalf  or 
through  requirements  Imposed  on  a  State 
or  unit  of  local  government  to — 

(1)  restrict  or  otherwise  regulate  in  any 
way  the  use  of  privately  ownel  land; 

(2)  deprive  landowners  of  their  rights  to 
property  or  to  Income  from  the  sale  of 
property;    or 

(3)  In  any  way  Increase,  diminish,  abrogate, 
or  restrict  existing  authority  and  responsibili- 
ties of  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment respecting  land  use,  zoning,  taxation, 
or  any  other  aspect  of  the  regulation,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposition  of  public  or  private 
lands  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

(b)  The  Federal  Government,  any  agency 
or  subdivision  thereof,  any  State,  or  any 
unit  of  local  government,  shall  not  expend 
any  funds  appropriated  under  title  II  of 
this  Act.  to  obtain  any  right,  title,  or  Interest 
in  any  land  either  by  purchase,  lease,  assign- 
ment, default,  inference,  or  by  operation  of 
law:  Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not 
prohibit  the  expenditure  by  any  State  or 
unit  of  local  government  of  funds  appropri- 
ated under  title  II  for  planning  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  associated  with  a  program 
Involving  the  expenditure  of  State  or  local 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  an  Interest  In 
land. 

AtJTHORIZATIONS    FOR   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provUlons  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981,  «800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30.  1982. 
$850,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  $900,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing on  September  30,  1984.  and  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Sepetember  30.  1985. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this 
Act  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
Sepetmber  30.  1982.  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30,  !983.  $20  - 
000,000  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  September  30,  1985. 

TERMINATION     DATE 

Sec.  304.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
terminate  on  September  30,  1985. 
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Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  ni  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  in? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   PANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panetta:  On 
page  33.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following  new 
title — 

TITLE  IV— INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COOPERATION 
Sec.  401.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  and  foster  cooperation  among 
the  Federal  agencies.  States  and  units  of 
local  government  in  making  decisions  which 
wUl  llltely  result  in  the  significant  conver- 
sion of  agricultural  land  to  non-agricultural 
uses. 

Sec.  402.  In  planning  activities  which  are 
Ukely  to  result  in  the  significant  conversion 
of  agricultural  land,  all  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
notify  States  and  units  of  local  government 
with  Jurisdiction  over  such  land  of  such 
activities  and  consider  and  evaluate  the  view- 
points of  such  States  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  403.  In  proposing  activities  which  are 
likely  to  result  in  significant  conversion  of 
agricultural  land,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall,  based  on  Information  re- 
ceived from  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment with  jurisdiction  over  land  affected  by 
such  actions  and  other  Information,  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  siich  projects  or  pro- 
grams are.  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
consistent  with  national  objectives,  consist- 
ent with  agricultural  land  protection  laws, 
ordinances  or  programs  established  by  such 
Slates  and  units  of  local  government. 

Sec.  404.  For  purposes  of  complying  with 
this  title.  Federal  agencies  shall  make  use  of 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  Title 
IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968. 

Sec.  405.  This  title  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  provide  a  basis 
for  any  action  either  legal  or  equitable  by 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  (other  than 
the  affected  State  or  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment) challenging  a  Federal  activity  or  plan- 
ning activity  which  may  affect  agricultural 
land. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  here  is  intended  to 
deal  with  two  of  the  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  by  this  legislation,  the  first 
being  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  legis- 
lation that  primarily  focuses  on  one  of 
the  primary  villains  involved  in  eating  up 
agricultural  land  in  this  country,  which 
is  the  Federal  Government. 

The  second  concern  is  the  fact  that  we 
must  recognize  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  land- use  planning  rests  at  the 
local  level,  with  local  counties,  with  local 
communities,  with  States  that  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  dealing  with  the  prop- 
erty matters  that  affect  their  people  in 
their  communities. 

This  legislation,  while  it  does  provide 
some  limitations,  does  not  clearly  ad- 


dress the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
authorities  must,  in  their  activities  and 
in  their  projects,  insure  that  they  are 
consistent  with  local  planning  efforts. 

When  this  bill  was  first  introduced, 
there  was  a  title  I  which  provided  a  pol- 
icy statement  as  to  what  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be,  and 
then  secondly  a  procedure  for  notifica- 
tion and  a  consistency  requirement  that 
would  involve  cooperation  with  local 
governments. 

Title  I  was  removed  from  the  bill  in 
committee.  By  removing  title  I,  what  was 
removed  was  a  protection  for  local  gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  Federal  policies. 
What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
essentially  restore  the  essence  of  title  I 
as  now  title  IV  in  this  bill.  My  amend- 
ment declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  encourage  and  foster  coop- 
eration among  the  Federal  agencies. 
States  and  units  of  local  government  in 
making  decisions  that  will  likely  result 
In  the  significant  conversion  of  agrlcul- 
tiural  land  to  nonagrlcultural  uses. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  there 
at  least  be  a  policy  statement  in  this  leg- 
islation with  regard  to  what  the  position 
of  the  Federal  Government  is.  The  legis- 
lation as  it  stands  now  contains 
absolutely  no  statement  with  regard  to 
what  the  policy  is  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  protecting  agricul- 
tural land. 

nil20 
Second,  in  planning  activities,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  notify  States  and 
units  of  local  government  as  to  activi- 
ties that  impact  on  those  States  and 
units  of  local  government,  and  that  they 
shall  determine  whether  the  Federal  ac- 
tivities are  consistent  with  agricultural 
land  protection  laws,  ordinances  and 
programs  established  by  such  States  and 
units  of  local  government. 

In  fact,  what  we  are  recognizing  by 
this  amendment  is  the  need  to  insure 
that  Federal  activities  are  indeed  con- 
sistent with  local  planning  and  that  we 
recognize  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  planning  In  property  matters 
rests  with  the  States  and  the  units  of 
local  government. 

The  last  point  is  that  in  order  to  avoid 
the  myriad  of  litigation  that  often  re- 
sults as  a  result  of  requirements  placed 
on  both  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  State 
and  local  units  of  government,  any  legal 
action  here  is  restricted  to  only  States 
and  local  units  of  government  to  be  able 

^o,.^.f  «^"^5  ^^^^^  activities  in  Federal 
court  We  do  not  open  up  this  legisla- 
tion to  litigation  by  persons  or  by  a 
fnvnil  H^,°^  P^"°"^  ^h°  "^ould.  I  think. 

nrSof  f^^^u  ^**^  '■^^^'•d  to  'needed 
projects  that  have  to  take  place. 

The  amendment  basicaUy,  as  I  said 
l^lZ^T  *^,*  ^^^nce  of  title  I.  It  recog- 
nizes as  policy  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  preserve  agricultural  land  It 
?r'T  *^*  ''^^"^  ^d^'-al  activit?es  be 

anS^Si  7,!*^'°"*'  P'^""i"K  efforts 
and  insures  that  local  government  maln- 
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tains  its  power  and  its  control  over  land- 
use  planning,  as  it  should  be. 

Third,  it  limits  actions  and  causes 
of  actions  to  the  States  and  local  imits 
of  government. 

I  think  whether  you  are  for  or  opposed 
to  the  overall  legislation,  that  the  Mem- 
bers surely  should  be  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  recognizes  those  concerns  and 
those  needed  limitations  that  must  be 
a  part  of  this  legislation,  and  should  be 
adopted  by  the  House  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  this  body's  support  for  this 
amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  one.  As  the 
gentleman  who  offered  it  knows,  the 
original  bill  had  a  stronger  title  I.  I  ad- 
mit that  the  original  title  would  have 
been  abused.  It  might  have  been  counter- 
productive. We  have  made  an  excellent 
step  forward  in  reaching  a  compromise 
which  will  establish  a  Federal  policy 
in  this  area.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  is  some  hope  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  controlling  Federal  im- 
pact on  agricultural  land. 

I  would  Uke  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
little  bit  of  history  how  this  came  about. 

In  the  m'dsixties  a  survey  was  done 
on  the  amount  of  agricultural  land  avail- 
able in  this  country.  According  to  the 
survey,  267  million  acres  of  surplus  land, 
was  available.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture said  we  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  agricultural  land. 

Ten  years  later,  another  study  was 
done.  The  results  were  staggering.  We 
had  lost  and  gone  from  267  million  acres 
down  to  111  million,  of  which  only  25 
million  was  prime  land  readily  avaUable 
for  use.  Much  of  that  other  land  was 
forest  land. 

This  drastic  loss  of  land  caused  a  shift 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  policy. 
As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  said  the  loss  of  agricultural 
land  is  the  most  crucial  problem  in  the 
resource  area  facing  us  and  ought  to  be 
the  top  of  our  priority. 

Unfortunately,  the  concern  which  has 
been  expressed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  not  swept  through  the 
rest  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Some 
of  the  agencies  are  running  roughshod 
over  local  governments.  I  can  give  my 
colleagues  an  example.  In  Suffolk 
County,  a  county  which  recognizes  a 
serious  problem  of  disappearing  land, 
so  serious  they  are  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves to  protect  it,  a  Federal  agency 
came  in  to  condemn  prime  agricultural 
land.  They  could  have  used  Federal  land 
already  available  around  an  airport;  al- 
ready-purchased Federal  land  could  have 
been  used,  but  they  said,  "No,  we  want 
this  land."  Ridiculous.  Absurd.  But  they 
got  the  prime  agricultural  land. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  this  will 
help  focus  attention  on  the  issue.  I  think 


it  is  an  excellent  amendment  and  should 
be  supported. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
amendment,  and  for  trying  to  work  out 
something  that  is  satisfactory  to  all 
causes. 

I  do  say.  in  regard  to  his  amendment, 
that  I  think  that  there  is  imdue  empha- 
sis on  the  Federal  Government's  rela- 
tionship with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  point  I  tried  to  make  yes- 
terday, based  upon  the  fact  that  we  have 
plenty  of  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee that  a  large  part  of  the  problem  with 
the  loss  of  prime  agricultural  land 
comes  from  Federal  policies  of  many  dif- 
ferent departments,  that  they  consume 
or  promote  consumption  of  prime  agri- 
cultural land  for  Federal  projects,  or 
they  give  no  regard  to  the  problem. 

We  have  been  concentrating  so  much 
in  this  debate  on  the  subject  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  interfering  with  private 
property  rights,  whether  or  not  this  is 
leading  to  Federal  land  use  or  whether 
or  not  we  are  interfering  with  some  State 
and  local  land-use  plans,  not  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  giving  them  due  con- 
sideration. 

The  point  in  regard  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  simply  this,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  take  care  of  that 
problem  by  themselves,  irrespective  of 
the  property  rights  problems,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  debate  over  land-use  plan- 
ning, irrespective  of  State  and  local  land 
use  plans  and  ordinances,  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  leading  cause 
of  the  problem. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  this  respect, 
neither  the  gentleman's  amendment,  nor 
this  bill,  does  much  about  that  problem, 
and  imtil  we  get  down  to  that  problem, 
we  really  are  not  solving  a  great  deal. 

Through  this  amendment  we  would 
have  some  reports  given  to  the  State  and 
local  governments.  We  would  have  some 
information  given  to  the  State  and  local 
governments.  By  this  amendment  we 
would  allow  specific  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  go  to  court  if  they  want  to, 
but  until  we  grapple  with  the  main  prob- 
lem here  that  as  long  as  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  will  allow  a  senior 
citizen's  low-income  housing  project  to 
be  built  on  prime  agricultural  land,  as 
long  as  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration will  build  a  sewer  beyond 
the  city  limits  in  the  prime  agricultural 
land,  and  as  long  as  HUD  will  build  a 
low-income  housing  project  on  prime  ag- 
ricultural land,  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
the  main  problem. 

We  can  worry  all  we  want  to  about 
private  property  rights.  We  can  worry 
all  we  want  to  about  State  and  local 
land-use  plans,  but  the  problem  is  right 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

So  why  do  we  allow  the  smokescreen 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  smoke- 
screen of  private  property  rights  or  the 


smokescreen  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment land-use  plans  to  interfere  with 
getting  at  the  basic  problem  that  we 
ought  to  be  dealing  with  here  today? 

That  is  why,  through  2  years  of  de- 
bate on  this  subject,  I  tried  to  make  the 
point  in  committee  that  a  strong  title  I 
was  essential  if  we  were  going  to  do  it. 
And  it  was  never  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  really  dealing  specifically  with 
the  Federal  Government.  It  was  only 
dealt  with  in  the  way  that  the  Ftederal 
Government's  policies  might  interfere 
with  State  and  local  policies. 

I  am  not  saying  that  should  not  be  a 
consideration,  but  I  think  the  one  thing 
that  we  have  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tive as  well  as  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  are  the  prob- 
lems that  we  cause  here,  and  if  we  deal 
with  those  specific  problems,  we  are  not 
going  to  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
reservations  of  power  left  to  the  States 
under  the  10th  amendment.  We  are  not 
going  to  interfere  with  the  problem  of 
private  property  rights. 

D  1130 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Grassley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Nor  are  we  going  to 
then  deal  with  the  problem  of  land  use, 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  decide  what  land  it  might  buy 
or  not  buy  under  eminent  domain.  With- 
in those  rights  we  ought  to  do  it. 

So,  in  conclusion,  I  agree,  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  is  an  improvement 
over  the  bill  and  over  title  I,  and  it 
strengthens  it;  but  neither  it  nor  the  bill, 
nor  the  title,  deal  with  the  major  prob- 
lem we  have  a  responsibility  to  deal  with 
and  have  not  dealt  with. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment  based  on  a  cursory  re- 
view of  its  contents. 

I  would  however  favor  even  a  stronger 
provision  for  Federal  compliance  based 
on  my  experience  with  irmholder  prob- 
lems in  my  own  congressional  district. 

Whether  it  perfects  this  bill  sufficient 
to  make  it  palatable  for  those  who  op- 
pose the  concept  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects which  may  go  further  than  many 
of  us  would  endorse  individually  in  our 
own  States  and  local  imits  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Panetta's  amendment  in  section 
405  does  appear  to  exempt  most  Federal 
activity  since  it  does  not  permit  legal  or 
equity  actions  "challeng  ng  a  Federal 
activity  or  planning  activity  which  may 
affect  agricultural  land." 

Fostering  cooperation  in  congressional 
4th  of  July  language  is  not  strong  in- 
fluence against  Federal  actions  when  we 
prohibit  totally  court  challenges  against 
Federal  activity. 

However.  Mr.  Panetta's  amendment  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  served  on  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years  and  on  the  major  sub- 
committee that  had  jurisdiction  over  then 
proposed  Federal  land  use  legislation. 
Much  of  the  discussion  at  that  time, 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  rejection  of 
Federal  land  use  control,  hinged  on  just 
such  problems  as  this  legislation  purports 
to  address. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  this  legislation  because  I  think  it  leads 
in  the  direction  of  Federal  land  use  con- 
trol, even  as  just  amended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  . 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  we  have 
a  very  strong  statute  that  deals  with  the 
preservation  of  agricultural  land.  This 
Federal  legislation  would  simply  make 
available  to  our  State  government,  which 
already  has  a  nearly  $200  million  surplus, 
more  Federal  funds  to  do  what  the  State 
is  already  doing.  I  am  informed  47  other 
States  have  some  degree  of  development 
of  this  kind  of  agricultural  land  preser- 
vation. 

I  do  not  know  when  it  will  be  that 
this  House  will  build  up  enough  courage 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  respond  to 
every  problem  that  arises  with  another 
study,  another  expansion  of  Federal  pow- 
er, another  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money.  This  bill  is  more  than  $60  million. 
That  is  more  than  most  American  tax- 
payers would  ever  dream  of.  and  it  is  their 
money  we  are  spending. 

This  is  not  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  reject 
this  legislation. 

May  I  add  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  cautioned  me  that  I  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  this  bill,  it  is  not  going  any- 
where in  the  other  body.  Well,  I  have 
heard  that  argument  made  many  times, 
and  the  result  has  been  some  disastrous 
legislation  signed  into  law.  So  my  own 
feeling  is  we  should  reject  the  legislation 
here  and  now. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  occasionally  find  my- 
self in  disagreement  with  the  judgment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  But  I 
certainly  want  to  agree  with  him  about 
the  future  of  this  legislation  if  passed. 
This  bill  is  not  brought  to  the  floor  to- 
day with  the  idea  that  it  will  not,  if 
passed  here,  move  through  the  other 
body.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  no  one  should  vote  for  this 
bill  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  an 
empty  act  and  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
try  to  get  the  Senate  to  pass  it. 
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I  happen  to  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  its  value  as  legislation — it  is  a 
good  bill — but  I  certainly  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  a  real  piece  of  legislation  and 
not  a  sham. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chaiman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley),  for  strengthening 
my  argument,  because  the  chairman  has 
indicated  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
pass  this  legislation  in  both  bodies.  To 
me,  that  makes  even  stronger  the  reason 
why  we  should  oppose  it  now,  so  that  no 
legislative  vehicle  to  promote  Federal 
land  use  would  be  available. 

I  would  also  add,  too.  that  we  ought 
to  consider  that  already  the  agencies  of 
Government  have  the  power  to  give 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments.  We  already  have  a  Fed- 
eral ongoing  study.  If  my  colleagues 
object  to  this  in  principle  they  should 
also  object  that  it  is  simply  duplicating 
work  already  being  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  still  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

At  that  point  I  include  in  my  remarks 
letters  from  the  Maryland  and  National 
Farm  Bureaus  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau,  Inc., 
Randallstown.  Md.,  January  29, 1980. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Bauman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Hon.  Robert  E.  Bauman:  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  the  House  is  scheduled 
to  vote  on  H.R.  2551,  the  Agricultural  Land 
Protection  Act.  on  Thursday,  January  31. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation  would 
provide  60.5  million  dollars  for  land  use 
planning.  As  I  am  sbre  you  are  well  aware 
we  currently  have  here  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land instruments  at  the  state  and  local  level 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  land  use  plan- 
ning as  well  as  the  preservation  of  agricul- 
tural land.  Furthermore,  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  47  other  states  likewise  have 
land  use  planning  instruments. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  a  study  of 
agricultural  land  losses.  The  USDA  and  CEQ 
have,  for  the  past  year,  been  Jointly  con- 
ducting a  study  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  conclude  that  the  bill  would  do  nothing 
for  farmers  here  in  Maryland  and  virtually 
the  entire  nation  and  would  only  Increase 
federal  spending  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
be  concerned  about  excess  federal  spending 
which  is  the  principal  cau?e  of  inflation  We 
are  concerned  also  that  such  a  bill  increases 
the  possibility  of  federal   land  use  control. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  H.R.  2551 
an.i  appreciate  any  cooperation  you  are  able 
to  give  us. 

Sincerely, 

Jerry  Y.  Placek. 
Executive  Secretary. 

A.MERicAN  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington.  D.C.  January  29, 1980 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Bauman, 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bauman:  We  under- 
stand that  H.R.  2551.  the  Agricultural  Land 
Protection  Act.  will  be  considered  on  Jan- 
uary 31  or  February  1.  Farm  Bureau  urges 
your  opposition  to  this  bill. 

At  the  January.  1980  annual  meeting  of 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  vot- 
ing  delegates   of    the   member   State   Farm 


Bureaus    adopted    the    following    policy    on 
land  use  planning: 

•We  oppose  any  federal  land  use  plan- 
ning." 

"We  oppose  federal  assistance  to  states  for 
land  use  planning." 

Forty-five  states  have  Implemented  agri- 
cultural land  protection  programs.  GAO, 
Administration,  and  private  studies  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  federal  policy  actions 
are  the  biggest  deterrents  to  the  success  of 
state  programs. 

This  bUl  would  not  protect  farmland  from 
federal  actions.  It  is.  quite  simply,  an  eSort 
to  use  federal  dollars  to  supplement  efforts 
that  have  already  been  carried  out  success- 
fully at  the  state  and  local  levels  in  90  per- 
cent of  the  states. 

We  urge  your  opposition  to  H.R.  2551. 
Sincerely, 

Vernie  R.  Glasson, 
Director,   National  Affairs   Division. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  enlighten  the  Members  of 
the  House  on  the  work  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  preservation  of  prime 
agricultural  land.  In  two  recent  reports, 
that  agency  has  pointed  out  the  need  to 
reassess  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  acquisition  and  conversion  of 
private  lands.  One  issued  September  20, 
1979.  is  entitled  "Preserving  America's 
Farmland— A  Goal  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Should  Support."  The  other,  issued 
December  14.  1979.  is  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral Drive  to  Acquire  Private  Lands 
Should  Be  Reassessed."  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm) 
and  I  have  now  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  by  letter  to  expand  the 
work  they  have  already  done  in  this  area 
by  developing  information  and  recom- 
mendations on  four  points. 

First,  determine  approximately  how 
much  agricultural  land  is  being  con- 
verted to  nonagricultural  uses  each  year 
due  to  various  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  ranging  from  outright  ac- 
quisition to  the  numerous  indirect  policy 
and  program  actions  that  encourage 
farmland  conversion. 

Second,  determine  what  forms  these 
actions  take,  and  how  they  interact  with 
or  relate  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  retention  of  agricultural  land. 

Third,  consider  what  changes  in  pub- 
lic law  or  administrative  policy  can  be 
made  to  conform  these  Federal  actions 
to  a  greater  extent  with  the  agricultural 
land  retention  program  and  policies  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  what 
problems  might  arise  from  such  changes. 
Fourth,  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  forms  of  Federal  compliance  with 
farmland  preservation  programs  might 
be  enacted  that  would  insure  compliance 
and  yet  not  tie  up  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  endless  litigations. 

We  have  urged  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  use  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  information  and  data  obtained 
by  the  ongoing  study  being  conducted  by 
the  USDA  and  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Quality.  The  results  of  this  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  study  should  shed 
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additional  light  on  the  complexities  pre- 
sented by  the  issue  of  Federal  compliance 
and  accountability. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  drawing  to  the 
end  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
hope  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about 
the  purpose  or  the  intent  of  the  bill.  The 
purpose  is  clear,  which  is  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  about  the  impact  that  their 
policies  may  have  on  the  imnecessary 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
which  was  adopted,  strengthens  that  as- 
pect of  the  bill.  It  requires  that,  in  all  of 
its  land  planning  and  program  activities, 
the  Federal  Government  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  those  policies  are 
consistent  with  or  not  consistent  with 
State  and  local  government  agricultural 
land  preservation  policies. 

■niis  provision  directs  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  attention  to.  and  to 
the  extent  possible  coordinate  with  local 
and  State  government  planning. 

Second,  anyone  who  has  read  the  bill 
will  discover  that  the  bill  contains  an  ex- 
tremely explicit  statement  that  the  legis- 
lation is  not  designed  in  any  way  to  di- 
minish the  authority,  power,  rights,  priv- 
ileges, title,  and  so  forth,  of  private  land- 
owners over  their  land ;  nor  does  the  bill 
enhance  in  any  way  the  powers  of  State 
or  local  governments  over  land  planning. 
It  is  not  in  any  way  a  new  dimension  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to 
any  other  government  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  private  land  or  land  holding 
rights.  This  must  be  made  explicitly 
clear  again  and  again  because  of  the 
misleading  statements  that  have  been 
made  inadvei  tently  I  am  sure,  by  Mem- 
bers in  opposition  to  the  bill,  that  the 
bill  constitutes  some  kind  of  Federal  land 
planning  or  Federal  land  planning  pro- 
gram. That  is  absolutely  untrue.  Its  con- 
sequences is  entirely  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. It  is  to  preserve  private  prooerty 
rights,  to  insure  that  they  are  respected 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  the  con- 
cerns about  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
tions that  may  be  contributing  directly 
to  the  problem  that  many  see  of  the  dis- 
appearing agricultural  land  base. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Stockkan)  the  other  day  took  the  floor 
to  suggest  that  the  case  had  not  been 
made,  that  there  was  a  problem  with 
disappearing  agricultural  land. 

D  1140 
It  is  certainly  true,  and  I  would  agree 
with  him,  that  there  is  no  present  crisis 
in  the  number  of  acres  available  for  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  he 
suggested,  that  technology  has  given  us 
enormous  new  capacities  to  produce  on 
a  smaller  number  of  acres  food  and  fiber 
that  would  have  required  millions  of 
acres  before.  In  fact,  if  we  were  produc- 
ing at  level  experienced  in  1900,  the  great 


com  crops  in  the  United  States  would 
require  additional  land  acreage  equiv- 
alent to  the  acreage  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  to  produce  the  same  crops. 

However,  we  cannot  assume— as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  calmly  did — 
that  the  increases  in  productivity, 
brought  about  by  increases  in  agricul- 
tural technology  which  were  i>articularly 
dramatic  in  the  last  20  years,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  1950's  and  1960's  with 
the  development  of.  particularly,  hybrid 
seeds  and  new  chemical  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  herbicides,  that  that  kind  of 
productivity  will  continue  to  increase  at 
the  same  rate  forever.  So,  I  think  we 
have  to  begin  to  be  concerned  in  one 
case,  at  least,  before  the  crisis  reaches 
us.  The  20,000  acres  a  week  which  are 
disappearing  from  our  agricultural  land 
base  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern. We  must  use  some  thought,  some 
planning— if  that  is  not  too  harsh  a 
word — in  trying  to  devise  Federal  policies 
which  do  not  unnecessarily  destroy  the 
great  agricultural  land  resources  of  the 
country  which  has  made  this  country  the 
agricultural  storehouse  of  the  world. 

Of  all  of  our  great  national  assets,  as 
one  Member  so  rightly  said,  the  greatest 
is  not  in  Fort  Knox,  the  greatest  is  in 
the  enormous  agricultural  patrimony 
that  this  country  has  retained  over  its 
200  years  of  history.  This  Nation's  agri- 
cultural production  capacity  is  admired 
around  the  world.  It  is  the  capacity  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  food 
and  fiber  that  any  people  has  been  able 
to  produce  from  similar  acreage.  It  is  a 
level  of  production  capable  of  providing 
for  not  only  our  own  people  but  for  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world. 

This  bill  is  not  a  threat.  This  bill  is 
the  ijeginning  of  a  sensible,  rational  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  It  is  moderate.  It 
is  not  coercive.  It  is  cooperative.  It  re- 
quires some  overall  policies  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  will 
require  the  Government  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  this  issue  and  more  sensitive  to 
State  and  local  concerns  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEry.  Again,  I  would  hope  that 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  will  under- 
stand the  character  of  this  bill.  It  is  not 
properly  described;  indeed,  it  has  been 
somewhat  villified  as  Federal  land  use 
planning,  or  the  beginning  of  such.  That 
is  clearly  not  what  the  bill  is  intended  to 
do.  It  would  not  have  received  the  sup- 
port it  did  from  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  can  assure  the  Members,  if  that 
were  the  case. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
one  amendment  on  unanimous  consent 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Pe.ase)  .  At  this  time  I  will 
conclude  with  my  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
Nolan),  who  worked  very  cooperatively 


to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  in  a  form 
which  I  think  can  be  supported  by  all 
Members. 

Mr  PEASE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  title  I  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
The  first  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man had  proposed  originally  referred  to 
the  disposal  of  Federal  agricultural  land, 
and  then  tied  that  to  section  102  of  the 
bill.  As  I  read  the  two  together,  it  would 
prevent  until  the  filing  of  the  report  re- 
quired by  the  bill,  which  is  April  1,  1985, 
the  disposal  of  any  U.S.  surplus  agricul- 
tural land. 

I  have  recently  had  an  instance  in  my 
district  where  such  land  was  disposed  of. 
and  it  would  have  tied  up  that  transac- 
tion. Now,  I  understand  the  gentleman 
has  a  new  amendment  that  has  just  been 
written,  and  it  goes  to  the  GSA  report 
about  such  proposed  disposals  and  re- 
quires that  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  and  Senate  pass  upon 
such  disposal. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me,  will  this 
first  tie  up  disposal  of  land  until  1985; 
and  second,  have  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees asked  for  such  authority? 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  am  pleased  to  comment 
on  the  gentleman's  question.  The  lan- 
guage as  it  will  be  offered,  if  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  granted,  would 
not  tie  it  up  until  1985.  Rather,  it  would 
provide  that  the  GSA  would  have  to  re- 
port to  the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  30  days  prior 
to  going  ahead  with  such  sale.  Further- 
more, it  would  narrow  down  the  defini- 
tion of  agricultural  land  so  that  it  is  not 
just  any  agricultural  land  or  any  land 
that  is  potentially  available  for  agricul- 
tural use,  but  rather  to  U.S.-owned  agri- 
cultural land  which  is  currently  being 
used  for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  not  see  any  definition 
in  the  gentleman's  latest  amendment.  It 
simply  says  U.S.-owned  agricultural  land. 
The  definition  of  what  that  agricultural 
land  may  be  is  not  contained  within  his 
amendment.  For  instance,  in  the  case  I 
mentioned  in  my  district,  it  was  the  dis- 
posal by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
through  GSA  of  a  tract  of  land  which 
will  continue  to  be  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
be  restricted,  and  it  seems  to  run  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEASE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  this  amendment,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  not  hold  up  that  sale  except  if  the 
land  is  currently  being  used  for  farming 
purposes.  Then,  the  GSA  would  submit 
to  the  respective  Agriculture  Committees 
a  report  on  its  intentions.  It  would  not 
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require  GSA  to  go  beyond  that  in  holding 
up  the  sale. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  the  definition  in  title  III  under 
"general  provisions"?  Is  that  the  agricul- 
tural land  he  is  seeking  to  restrict?  In 
other  words,  the  general  purpose  defini- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PEASE.  The  definition  goes  only, 
in  my  proposed  section,  to  land  which  is 
currently  being  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Well,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  all  due  respect,  it  seems  to  me 
an  extension  of  the  duties  of  GSA.  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  USDA's  position  is.  It 
does  in  some  respects  smack  of  an  addi- 
tional restriction  that  may  or  may  not 
be  necessary,  but  again  it  is  a  brandnew 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BT     MR.     PEASE 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pease  :  On  page 
33  at  the  end  thereof  Insert  the  following 
new  title  V: 

TITLE   V— SALES   OP  AGRICULTURAL 
LAND    BY    GSA 

Sec.  501.  No  transaction  by  GSA  which  In- 
volves the  sale  of  United  States  owned  agri- 
cultural land  which  Is  currently  being  used 
for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties shall  be  entered  Into  until  30  days  after 
GSA  flies  a  report  with  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  now  in  shortened  form  be- 
cause of  the  objection  to  my  unanimous 
consent  request  goes  to  a  problem  that  is 
very  much  in  tune  with  the  purpose  of 
this  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  try 
to  prevent  agricultiu-al  land  from  slip- 
ping away,  from  being  used  for  non- 
agricultural  purposes.  I  am  very  much  in 
agreement  with  that.  I  think  our  agri- 
cultural land  is  a  precious  heritage 
which  we  must  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  preserve.  Even  though  we  are 
considering  this  bill  to  find  ways  to  keep 
agricultural  land  for  agricultural  uses, 
at  the  same  time  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  its  disposal  policies 
sells  agricultural  land  to  the  highest  bid- 
der on  the  open  market,  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  buy  it  for  any  purpose.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  goes  contrary  to  what 
should  be  our  national  policy.  The  GSA, 
I  might  say.  is  acting  pursuant  to  the  law 
in  doing  so.  It  was  my  hope  that  we  could 
add  as  a  purpose  of  this  study  now  un- 
derway asking  that  the  Commission  ex- 
amine the  GSA's  policies  on  land  dis- 
posal and  determine  whether  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  return  to  the  policy  which  was 
the  law  of  this  country  prior  to  1948. 
which  gave  preference  to  those  land- 
owners who  had  originally  owned  the 
land  to  the  sale  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to. 
if  we  are  concerned  about  saving  agricul- 
tural land,  try  to  get  a  change  in  the  law 
and  the  practices  of  GSA  to  allow  them 
to  specify  that  agricultural  land  which  is 
currently  being  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  would  be  offered  first  to  the 
farmers  who  are  farming  the  land  under 
lease  from  the  Federal  Government,  to 
offer  it  to  them  first  at  the  appraised 
market  price  so  that  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  are  protected  and  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  allow  agricultural  land 
currently  being  used  for  farming  to  be 
sold  to  developers  or  for  some  other  non- 
agricultural  purpose.  That  is  the  reason 
for  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
really  require  that  the  GSA.  before  it 
proceeds  with  such  a  sale  of  agricultural 
land,  consult  first  with  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  have 
no  problem  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  think  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  would  be 
clarified  if  after  the  word  "sale"  the 
words  "for  nonagricultural  purposes" 
were  included  so  that  the  amendment 
will  read: 

No  transaction  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration which  involves  the  sale  for  non- 
agricultural  purposes  of  United  States-owned 
agricultural  land  which  Is  currently  being 
used  '  •  •. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  those  words  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley)  ? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
regarding  the  land  in  my  own  district 
which  gave  rise  to  my  concern,  that  land 
for  the  most  part  is  used  for  agricultural 
purposes,  but  it  also  contains  a  residence 
and  other  facilities  that  would  not  be 
strictly  related  to  the  farming  of  the 
land.  When  we  start  drafting  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  sometimes  we  produce 
unintended  results  from  well-intentioned 
changes.  I  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman's  unanimous-consent  lan- 
guage might  not  produce  a  situation 
where,  because  of  a  different  use  in  a 
larger  agricultural  tract,  restrictions  un- 
necessarily would  be  placed  on  its 
transfer. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  the  suggested 
language  I  offered  would  reduce  rather 
than  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  as  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  would  require  the  re- 
porting by  the  GSA  to  the  committees 
even  where  agricultural  land  was  being 
transferred  for  agricultural  uses.  The 
suggested  words  that  I  offered  would 
limit  that  scope  to  only  required  report- 
ing when  the  parcel  was  being  trans- 
ferred from  agricultural  uses  to  nonagri- 
cultural uses. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)    knows,  the  amendment  only 


requires  that  information  be  made  avail- 
able. It  does  not  inhibit  otherwise  the 
authority  of  the  GSA  to  make  disposals 
of  land.  I  have  the  same  concern  that  the 
gentleman  expressed  about  the  original 
language  as  proposed  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease)  .  I  do  not  think  the  House  should 
adopt  language  which  would  hold  up  all 
agricultural  land  disposals  for  5  years. 
To  ask  the  GSA  to  report  when  actively 
produced  agricultural  land  is  to  be  dis- 
possd  of  for  nonagricultural  purposes  is 
a  moderate  and  reasonable  requirement. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  With  that  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection  and  my  reserva- 
tion of  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley >  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease),  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  First  of  all,  I  would 
commend  the  chairman  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nolan)  for  the  outstanding  work  they 
did  on  this  bill,  but  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  I  think  what  the  Chairman 
said  when  he  spoke  was  correct,  this  is 
not  a  land-use  planning  bill.  My  concern 
is  that  this  is  what  one  might  call  the 
father  of  land-use  planning  and  that 
after  this  bill  has  been  enacted,  we  will 
see  a  hue  and  cry  go  out  that  the  next 
thing  we  have  got  to  do  to  save  some  of 
this  farmland  is  to  have  some  type  of 
land-use  planning,  so  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
bill.  I  would  urge  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  just  wanted  to  not  only 
agree  with  the  gentleman  but  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  January  29 
sent  a  communication  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  quot- 
ing their  1980  annual  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary as  opposing  any  Federal  land -use 
planning.  Speaking  of  this  bill  they  said: 

We  oppose  Federal  assistance  to  states  for 
land-use  planning. 

I  would  suspect  that  the  largest  na- 
tional agricultural  organization  should 
be  listened  to  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Farm  Bureau  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  so  that  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding here,  that  originally  the 
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Farm  Bureau  spoke  in  support  especially 
of  certain  provisions  of  this  bill.  Their 
strong  concern  was  over  the  elimination 
of  title  I.  Now  we  have  moved  it  back 
with  the  Panetta  amendment  which 
should  certainly  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  Farm  Bureau — not  in- 
dicating at  all  that  they  are  going  to 
support  it  with  the  Panetta  amendment. 
I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  it. 

I  would  propose  the  other  part  of  this 
bill,  a  demonstration  project  of  murh 
help  to  local  and  State  governments  to 
find  an  answer  to  a  serious  problem.  I 
would  like  to  read  testimony  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  last  year  when 
they  appeared   before   the  committee: 

We  support  the  provisions  of  title  III  which 
authorize  financial  assistance  to  states  for 
the  Implementation  of  established.  Inno- 
vative programs  for  the  protection  of  agri- 
cultural lands. 

So  I  want  peorle  to  understand  that 
although  they  have  come  out  against  it, 
it  is  a  close  issue  with  them.  They  recog- 
nize there  is  a  problem.  They  recognize 
that  something  needs  to  be  done,  but 
they  are  not  just  reallv  sure  th's  is  the 
best  way  to  go,  so  this  is  not  a  burning 
issue  with  them.  In  fact,  they  even  sup- 
Dorted  at  one  time  what  is  the  guts  of 
the  hill,  the  demonstration  project  for 
States  and  local  governments  to  find 
ways  to  prevent  that  which  we  are  afraid 
of  and  to  intervene  In  this  area. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  will  read  further  from 
the  January  29  Farm  Bureau  com- 
munication : 

This  bill  would  not  protect  farmland  from 
federal  actions.  It  Is,  quite  simply,  an  effort 
to  use  federal  dollars  to  supplement  efforts 
tnat  have  already  been  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully at  the  state  and  local  levels.  .  .  . 

That  seems  to  negate  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Again  I  find  that  while  I  do  not  quarrel 
at  all  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man )  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  currently 
opposed  to  this  legislation,  this  position 
is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  con- 
fusing statements  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  ever  been  made  by  this 
great  organization.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing farm  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  one  which  has  over  the  years, 
whether  one  agreed  with  them  or  not, 
presented  an  intelligible  and  consistent 
pohcy  with  respect  to  legislation. 
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I  must  report  in  this  situation  that  the 
twisting  and  turning,  the  stopping  and 
starting,  the  saying  and  nay  saying,  the 
contradictory  statements  made  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  over  this  particular  bill  do 
not  do  that  organization  great  credit. 
Its  unusually  fine  legislative  staff  have 
had  some  trouble  focusing  on  a  position 
on  this  legislation.  We  could  read  at 


length  the  testimony  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
oCBcially  given  before  the  subcommittee, 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan)  participated,  in 
which  the  Farm  Bureau  endorsed  the 
legislation  with  certain  recommended 
amendments.  Virtually  every  one  of 
those  suggestions  has  been  incorporated 
in  this  bill.  The  bill  is  on  every  sub- 
stantive point  identical  to  the  bill  they 
originally  said  they  would  support. 

Of  course,  like  large  organizations  of 
this  kind,  they  are  not  able  to  respond 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  line  with  chang- 
ing circumstances.  They  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  convene  their  decisionmak- 
ing bodies  on  a  daily  basis  to  refiect 
changes  in  the  legislation.  All  we  can  say 
is  that  their  present  statement  is  against 
the  bill.  Whether  their  full  decisionmak- 
ing body  would  reiterate  that  position  if 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  could  be 
presented  to  them,  is  an  arguable  mat- 
ter. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  re- 
flects in  my  strong  judgment — and  I 
continue  to  press  this  upon  the  House — 
a  strengthening  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  land-planning  function.  The  bill  im- 
poses a  sensitivity  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, requiring  it  to  respect  that 
planning  function.  Additionally,  the  bill 
in  no  way  encroaches  on  private  proper- 
ty interests.  Those  interests  are  of  great 
concern  to  every  farm  organization  in- 
cluding the  Farm  Bureau  and  are  also  of 
great  concern  to  every  supporter  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  also  like  to  point  out,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  well  knows,  at 
least  in  my  area  probably  one  of  the 
most  conservative  organizations  we  have 
in  this  State,  but  one  which  is  really  in- 
terested in  farming  and  preserving 
farming,  and  the  national  organization, 
the  Grange,  came  out  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  the  Members  to 
know  that.  It  is  more  of  a  critical  issue 
for  the  small  farmer.  I  think  the  Na- 
tional Grange  is  more  rearesentative  of 
the  interests  of  the  small  farmer  than 
perhaps  is  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

It  is  they  who  know  it  is  the  small 
farmer  who  is  hurt  worst  by  this  problem, 
who  has  the  most  pressure  put  on  him 
and  it  is  the  preservation  of  the  small 
farm  that  has  brought  the  National 
Grange  behind  this  bill.  We  have  worked 
closely  with  them  and  all  the  farm 
organizations. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  we 
have  looked  at  the  objections  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  considered  them 
all.  Unfortunately  title  I  was  stripped  but 
hopefully  now  with  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment that  area  ought  to  be  reduced  in 
the  dimensions  of  their  turnabout  in 
support. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  reiterate 
it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  we  would  find 
almost  unanimity  of  view  in  farm  or- 
ganizations. Frankly  that  is  what  we 
are  flnding  with  this  bill.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  perhaps  the  exception  to  the 
rule  when  it  comes  to  support  from  farm 
organizations. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  los- 
ing 20,000  acres  of  land  every  week  and 
that  is  an  issue  in  which  all  farm  or- 
ganizations are  deeply  concerned.  I  think 
they  can  all  agree  we  need  to  study  this 
matter  and  when  we  do  we  need  to  put 
the  control  of  those  studies  and  those 
demonstration  projects  where  they  be- 
long, and  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  and  local  government. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  just  alluded  to 
the  plight  of  the  small  farmer.  Let  me 
just  say  at  the  outset  there  is  no  one  I 
respect  more  than  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont.  His  district  is  adjacent  to  mine. 
Our  districts  are  very  similar  in  nature 
and  both  of  them  represent  small 
farmers. 

In  New  York  State  we  have  no  large 
farmers.  We  have  only  small  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  venerable  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen  once  said — "we  spend  a 
billion  here  and  a  billion  there  and  pretty 
soon  we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of 
money." 

I  know  many  of  us  go  home  every 
weekend  just  as  I  go  home  every  week- 
end. I  talk  to  many  senior  citizens.  I  talk 
to  many  people  who  are  working,  who 
are  having  tough  times  getting  along  to- 
day, and  when  you  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  the  Federal  budget  in  the 
last  6  years  when  it  has  incretised  80 
percent  in  just  6  years:  the  national  debt 
has  grown  from  $500  billion  to  $900  bil- 
lion in  just  6  years,  it  has  been  caused 
by  legislation  hke  this  which  is  duplica- 
tive in  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  came  out  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  where  we 
were  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
small  farmer.  This  is  duphcative  legis- 
lation. We  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
the  small  farmer  by  establishing  agri- 
cultural districts,  by  giving  them  tax  in- 
centives and  tax  breaks  in  forming  these 
agricultural  districts,  where  we  only 
taxed  the  value  of  the  property  and  the 
house  and  not  the  farm  land  that  was 
being  used  for  productive  farm  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  problems  in 
New  York  State  with  people  coming  out 
of  Connecticut  tmd  New  Jersey  tmd  New 
York  City  and  buying  up  farms,  but  by 
establishing  the  agricultural  districts 
we  helped  the  farmer  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me  just 
say  this:  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Tauke)  spoke  in  support  of  this  bill.  I 
disagreed  with  him.  He  said  he  had 
served  in  his  State  legislature  and  they 
had  failed  to  deal  with  the  problem.  We 
dealt  with  the  problem  in  New  York 
State  and  that  is  why  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  this  legislation.  If  it  was  good 
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for  small  farmers,  I  am  sure  that  those 
people  would  not  be  opposed  to  It.  I  urge 
defeat  of  this  unnecessary  legislation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  as  the  gentleman  knows,  his  de- 
partment of  agriculture  strongly  sup- 
ports the  bill  and  it  has  helped  us  a 
great  deal  in  achieving  some  success. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  first  of  all,  I 
would  take  it  the  gentleman's  concern  is 
inflation.  If  we  look  at  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  food  costs  in  this  country  if 
we  do  not  do  something  to  be  sure  we 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  prime  land — 
when  you  move  off  your  prime  land, 
which  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  by  the 
end  of  this  decade,  the  cost  goes  three- 
fold in  increase  when  you  go  to  the  more 
marginal  land.  If  we  are  really  interested 
in  inflation  we  ought  to  be  supporting 
this  bill.  This  more  than  anything  else 
will  keep  our  food  costs  within  reason- 
able bounds  in  the  future. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  recog- 
nize the  importance  as  we  all  do  of  ex- 
ports at  this  time  when  we  are  sending 
bUlions  of  dollars  to  OPEC,  that  the 
only  hedge  against  that  that  we  have  had 
which  has  been  satisfactory  has  been  our 
exports  of  agricultural  products.  We 
have  a  $13.8  billion  surplus  in  our  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products.  If  we 
want  to  keep  that  up.  if  we  want  to  be 
able  to  be  in  a  position  to  even  increase 
it,  the  only  way  It  can  be  done  is  by 
preserving  our  prime  agriculture  land. 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  43  States  tliat 
have  tried  programs  similar  to  that  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  land-use  taxation 
and  all  those  things.  The  GAO  report 
which  came  out  just  recently  said  none 
of  them  work.  I  hope  the  New  York 
program  worics.  I  sincerely  do.  However, 
the  gentleman's  people  in  agriculture 
would  not  be  here  supporting  this 
bill  if  they  were  absolutely  sure  their 
program  was  going  to  work. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  exception 
to  one  comment  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Vermont,  that  this  bill  more  than 
anything  else  will  continue  to  provide 
reasonable  food  costs.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  do  anything  like 
that.  I  think  the  one  thing  we  could  do 
in  this  Congress  to  accomplish  that  would 
be  to  provide  a  Uttle  fairer  price  struc- 
ture for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  in  the 
next  few  days  and  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance)  .  where  he  made 
a  prediction  on  what  this  bill  was  going 
to  do.  I  find  myself  in  a  great  amount  of 
agreement  with  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr 
Foley)  I  do  not  disagree  at  all  with  the 
analysis  the  gentleman  has  made  of  this 
DUI.  It  is  still  my  concern  that  we  are 
creating,  or  putting  a  foot  in  the  door 
and  no  matter  how  you  sugar-coat  it  in 
mv  opinion  what  this  is  is  a  small  step  in 
the  direction  of  Federal  land-use  plan- 
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ning.  We  are  having  revenue  sharing 
again  and  I  find  myself  again  having  to 
ask  this  Congress  how  we  can  continue 
to  share  funds  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, that  we  do  not  have.  That  is 
why  I  continue  to  obect  strongly  to  this 
bill  and  believe  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  food  producers  of  this  Nation  for  us 
to  pass  this  bill. 

n  1210 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  CTiairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  was  hoping  perhaps  to  get  in  the  last 
word,  but  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
bill. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  consider  that 
not  only  are  we  losing  20,000  acres  a  week, 
but  almost  invariably  those  are  the  best 
acres.  It  is  just  human  nature  for  people 
to  settle  on  the  best  lands.  That  is  where 
the  population  center  grows  and  that  is 
where  the  land  then  as  the  population 
grows  is  used  up.  It  is  not  only  the  20,000 
acres  in  this  country  that  is  being  used 
up.  but  the  same  thing  is  happening 
around  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  showed 
yesterday  very  graphically  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  food  problem  in  10  years. 
We  all  know  and  agree  that  we  have  an 
energy  problem  now.  Ten  years  ago  peo- 
ple were  saying  that  we  are  going  to  have 
an  energy  problem.  Ten  years  from  now 
we  are  going  to  have  a  food  problem  and 
I  think  it  is  worthwhile  and  a  very 
worthy  project  for  the  Government  now 
to  recognize  that  and  to  help  the  local 
units  of  governments  react  to  it. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  problem  for  local 
units  of  government.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  not  much  direction.  I,  too.  worked  with 
that  kind  of  biU  in  the  State  legislature 
People  come  from  ail  different  sides  of 
the  question  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
It  IS  very  difficult.  We  need  some  assist- 
ance. If  that  does  not  occiu-,  then  it  will 
grow  to  be  a  large  enough  problem  so 
that  perhaps  it  will  then  be  recognized  as 
a  Federal  problem  to  be  dealt  with  on 
the  Federal  level. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  allow  the 
local  units  of  government  to  solve  this 
and  give  them  the  assistance  to  solve  It. 
That  is  the  proper  place  for  the  solution 
to  come  from. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  that 
where  we  ought  to  aim  our  efforts  toward 
that  individual  family  farmer  and  the 
individual  farm  families  across  this 
country  who,  when  you  talk  to  them,  you 
find  that  they  are  wanting  to  preserve 
the  land.  In  nearly  every  case  the  love 
of  the  land  is  a  part  of  their  reason  for 
staying  on  the  farm,  even  at  times  when 
it  is  economically  difficult  for  them.  They 
stay  on  the  land  because  they  love  it.  In 
this  particular  case  with  this  piece  of 
legislation,  we  will  be  sending  a  signal 
from  the  Federal  Government  that  in 
fact,  we  do  believe  that  that  love  of  the 
land  should  be  in  some  way  recognized  by 
Federal  action.  All  the  signals  are  going 
the  opposite  direction  at  the  present 
time.  Every  time  farm  famUies  turn 
around  the  Federal  Government  is  im- 


pacting adversely  on  their  ability  to  keep 
the  farm,  to  keep  it  in  agriculture.  The 
signals  there  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  are  to  put  your  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  developer.  Get  your  money 
out  of  it  now. 

Well.  I  think  this  is  one  little  step  that 
we  can  take.  It  Is  a  faint-hearted,  halt- 
ing step,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  can  take 
so  that  farm  families  may  continue  to 
have  a  right  to  keep  their  land  in  agri- 
culture if  they  so  desire.  This  will  allow 
State  and  local  governments  to  begin  the 
process  of  giving  them  that  opportunity, 
whether  it  is  through  tax  incentives, 
whether  it  is  through  deed  restrictions, 
whatever  it  happens  to  be  the  choice  of 
those  governments.  It  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  keep  the  land  in  agricul- 
ture, because  they,  themselves,  deter- 
mine it  should  be  kept  productive.  I  think 
that  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  all 
of  this.  We  must  come  to  some  kind  of 
Federal  policy  decision  that  allows  in- 
dividuals to  make  a  choice  of  keeping 
their  land  as  farmland.  Here  is  such  a 
chance  and  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  take  that  chance  and  will  begin 
moving  the  Federal  Government  toward 
helping  farm  families  keep  their  farms 
growing  for  America. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  just 
kind  of  wind  up  here  a  little  bit.  I  think 
first  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
need.  Hopefully  they  will  have  my 
charts  out  here  again  to  demonstrate, 
which  I  think  makes  it  obvious  from 
looking  at  the  trend  lines  that  this  is, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  in  any  way 
get  away  from  it,  but  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  is  the  most  serious  resource  problem 
facing  the  country  today.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  where  were  we  10  years 
ago  talking  about  energy? 

Well,  agriculture  is  more  important 
to  this  country  than  energy  is  in  that 
sense.  There  is  less  we  can  do  about  it. 
because  when  we  lose  that  resource,  we 
have  lost  the  basic  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Now,  when  vou  take  a  look  at  the  trend 
lines  here,  take  a  look  at  the  crop  lands 
in  reserve  and  take  a  look  at  our  increas- 
ing domestic  use  and  our  increasing  ex- 
ports, and  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
if  you  take  into  consideration  that  the 
population  of  the  world  is  going  to  in- 
crease by  50  percent,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  produce  as  much  food  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century  as  has  been 
produced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  you  can  kind  of  begin  to  see  the 
kind  of  demand  we  ought  to  be  ready  to 
provide  for. 

OK.  We  have  not  even  talked  about 
other  problems.  The  soil  depth  of  this 
country  was  an  average  of  30  inches 
when  we  took  over  200  years  ago.  It  is 
down  to  6  inches  now. 

Our  ability  to  produce  is  being  severe- 
ly impaired  by  that  alone. 

Competition  for  energy,  thousands  of 
acres  are  going  out  because  we  cannot 
irrigate  any  more,  because  the  cost  of 
energy  is  too  high. 
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Water  competition  in  the  West;  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  when  they  had  their 
drought,  thousands  of  acres  of  agricul- 
ture went  out  of  production  temporarily, 
maybe  permanently  later.  That  is  why 
76  percent  of  the  people  in  the  State  of 
California  say  something  needs  to  be 
done. 

For  these  reasons,  the  majority  of  the 
people   in   this   country   in   the   latest 
Harris  poll  say  something  needs  to  be 
done.  What  needs  to  be  done? 

This  bill  takes  a  modest  approach. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have  im- 
proved title  I  to  really  focus  attention 
on  the  problems  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, what  they  have  done  to  really 
destroy  some  of  our  prime  agricultural 
lands. 

The  other  part  of  the  bill,  one  which 
the  State  and  local  governments  of  the 
country  supported,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  National  Association 
of  State  Legislatures,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Commissioners  of  Agricul- 
ture, say  that  we  need  help  at  the  local 
and  State  level.  We  want  to  do  it  our- 
selves, but  we  do  not  know  how. 

We  have  got  to  gather  that  broad 
national  expertise  which  is  being  built 
up  by  the  present  study  which  is  going 
on  and  that  study  will  help  us. 

We  have  got  to  move  to  the  second 
step.  The  second  step  is  demonstration 
projects.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  length 
of  time  that  is  going  to  take.  The  dem- 
onstration projects  will  end  in  1985.  We 
then  have  a  short  time  after  that  to 
implement  those  before  we  reach  the  end 
of  the  decade.  We  do  not  have  much 
time.  We  need  those  demonstration  proj- 
ects now. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELJj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  work 
in  this  area.  Certainly  it  is  a  problem 
we  all  must  realize  is  a  serious  problem 
that  we  need  to  face. 

I  commend  the  people  who  have 
brought  forth  the  importance  of  address- 
ing it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  hope  that  we  will  preserve  the 
strength  of  this  country  and  the  deci- 
sion is  up  to  us  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2551,  the  Agricultural 
Land  Protection  Act.  Cropland  is.  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  foundation  of  civiliza- 
tion itself,  yet  a  foundation  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  begun  to  crumble  imder 
the  increasing  pressures  we  have  placed 
upon  it.  The  burgeoning  populations 
which  the  Earth  has  been  forced  to 
accommodate,  have  increased  land  re- 
quirements not  only  for  greater  food  sup- 
plies, but  for  urbanization.  Transporta- 
tion systems  and  energy  sources  for  these 
populations.  Other  nations  are  already 
reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  excessive 
sowing  of  this  fragile  system — soil  ero- 
sion, deforestation,  and  ultimately  deser- 


tification are  problems  characteristic  of 
those  countries  which  have  pursued  ran- 
dom land-use  policies.  Yet  they  are  prob- 
lems which  could  have  been  avoided  had 
appropriate  policies  been  implemented. 
This  is  precisely  what  H.R.  2551  intends 
to  do.  It  will  begin  to  chart  a  course  for 
U.S.  farmland  which  will  help  to  insure 
that  we  do  not  fall  victim  to  these  same 
pressures  and  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  of  vanishing 
cropland  is  one  of  the  more  grave  mat- 
ters we  face  today.  Every  day,  12  square 
miles  of  U.S.  land  are  converted  to  non- 
agricultural  uses,  a  number  which  when 
multiplied  equals  3  million  acres  per 
year.  And  this  is  a  loss  which  has  touched 
every  corner  of  our  Nation.  My  native 
New  England  has  seen  one-half  of  her 
farmland  vanish.  The  Mid-Atlantic 
States  have  lost  22  percent  of  theirs. 
Even  the  Midwest  heartland  has  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  9  percent  of  its  cropland. 
Once,  such  declines  in  acreage  could  be 
offset  by  increased  productivity.  But  this, 
too,  is  a  thing  of  .the  past.  "The  law  of 
diminishing  returns  has  begun  to  exer- 
cise itself.  We  have  taxed  the  land  to 
its  capacity.  Years  of  irrigation,  terrac- 
ing, fallowing  and  fertilizers  have  pro- 
duced amazing  gains  of  productivity  in 
the  past.  Such  gains  will  not  be  repeated 
in  the  coming  decades. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  we  have  the  conflicting  pressures 
of  diminishing  acreage  and  declines  in 
productivity  pitted  against  the  require- 
ments of  an  increasing  population.  We 
are  subsequently  forced  to  make  major 
trade-offs  in  order  to  satisfy  even  the 
basic  needs  of  such  populations.  A  closer 
look  at  some  statistics  will  show  the  com- 
plicated problem  associated  with  these 
trade  offs. 

For  every  additional  human  being  in 
the  United  States,  more  than  one-tenth 
of  an  acre  is  required  for  so-called  urban 
sprawl.  With  respect  to  energy,  land 
areas  converted  per  effective  plant  year 
are  300  to  600  acres  for  each  coal  plant, 
60  acres  for  each  nuclear  plant,  70  to  300 
for  solar  facilities,  10,000  acres  for  bio- 
mass  plants,  and  a  whopping  2,000  to 
3,000  acres  for  oil  shale.  And  these  fig- 
ures do  not  even  begin  to  account  for 
additional  costs  of  reclamation,  ground- 
water loss,  and  other  environmental  con- 
sequences. Finally,  as  far  as  transporta- 
tion goes,  our  auto  centered  systems  are 
voracious  consumers  of  land.  Millions  of 
acres  are  required  to  just  park  the  Na- 
tion's 143  million  licensed  motor  vehicles. 
And  this  figure  is  small  when  compared 
to  the  amount  of  land  covered  by  streets, 
highways,  and  filling  stations. 

Such  statistics  demonstrate  that  re- 
sponding effectively  to  the  threats  to  our 
cropland  associated  with  the  mounting 
demands  of  Americans  poses  a  dilemma 
for  farmers  and  Government  planners 
alike.  Economic  as  well  as  political  pres- 
sures encourage  a  short-term  focus 
which  we  must  avoid  if  we  wish  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  valuable  resource. 
Agriculture  has  been  keystone  of  our 
historical  economic  growth  and  contin- 
ues to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  economic 
prowess  today.  With  one-third  of  all  pro- 
ductive acreage  in  the  United  States 


geared  for  exports,  not  only  do  agricul- 
tural products  feed  the  hungry  of  the 
world,  they  help  to  offset  our  skyrocket- 
ing balance  of  payments  deficits  by  ap- 
proximately $28  billion  per  year.  As  such, 
it  only  stands  to  reason  that  we  would 
plan  the  future  use  of  this  valuable  sys- 
tem. There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
problem  of  resource  depleticHi.  But  effec- 
tive planning  and  protection  of  such 
lands  can  ease  the  often  painful  conse- 
quences of  a  diminishing  resource  base 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  urge  that 
this  legislation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2551,  the  Agricultural 
Lands  Protection  Act.  Our  Nation  will 
face  a  serious  problem  in  the  years  to 
come  unless  we  act  now  to  curb  the  an- 
nual loss  of  prime  agricultural  land  that 
is  being  taken  out  of  production. 

Every  year,  we  suffer  a  net  loss  of  over 
3  million  acres  of  farmland,  that  is  per- 
manently converted  from  crop  produc- 
tion to  ncxiagricultural  uses.  New  office 
buildings,  factories,  highways,  commer- 
cial and  public  works  projects,  and  gen- 
eral urban  sprawl  are  destroying  our 
prime  agricultural  lands  at  an  increas- 
ingly alarming  rate. 

While  depleting  our  Nation's  finite 
reserves  of  prime  cropland,  this  ccmver- 
sion  is  also  causing  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  shift  to  land  of  lower  quality 
where  reduced  yields  per  acre  and  envir- 
onmental damage  is  more  likely.  The 
consequences  of  losing  our  farmland  will 
be  felt  by  consumer  and  producers,  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, unless  we  act  to  halt  this  trend. 

H.R.  2551,  the  Agricultural  Lands  Pro- 
tection Act,  addresses  the  problem  of 
agricultural  land  loss.  It  takes  a  step  to- 
ward developing  methods  of  protecting 
our  farmland  by  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  study  the  issues 
related  to  the  conversion  of  agriculture 
lands  to  nonagriculture  uses  and  the 
methods  for  reducing  the  rates  of  such 
conversion.  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  called  on  to  carry  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  new  methods  of  land 
protection.  The  Federal  Government  will 
support  local  programs  with  matching 
and  demonstration  grants  that  will  also 
serve  as  incentives  for  States  to  develop 
improved  methods  of  land  protection.  I 
feel  this  bill  correctly  places  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  farmland  protec- 
tion programs  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  imagine  that 
agricultural  production  in  our  Nation 
could  ever  be  in  doubt,  but  we  must  look 
at  the  facts.  Much  of  the  agriculture 
land  reserve,  of  approximately  100  mil- 
lion acres,  is  forest  land  or  pasture  and 
is  in  need  of  irrigation  or  expensive  treat- 
ment in  order  to  be  farmed. 

We  need  to  be  cautious  of  our  faith 
and  dependence  on  new  technology  to 
assist  agricultural  production  as  our 
ability  to  increase  production  through 
additional  technology  appears  to  be  lev- 
eling off  and  is  threatened  by  scarce  and 
expensive  energy  and  water,  and  high 
transportation  costs. 

Continued  farmland  loss  has  serious 
implications  for  our  ability  to  produce 
food,  for  l>oth  the  export  market  and 
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domestic  consumption.  As  the  Represent- 
ative of  an  urban  area,  I  realize  what 
the  consequences  to  the  consiuner  end 
of  our  Nation's  food  production  chain 
would  be  if  farmland  continues  to  be 
converted  to  nonagricultural  uses  at  the 
present  rate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2551,  and  help  preserve  our  Nation's 
prime  agricultural  lands  from  further 
conversion  to  nonagricultural  uses. 
•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
bate on  the  merits  of  H.R.  2551,  the  Agri- 
cultural Land  Protect-on  Act,  has  begun. 
While  I  am  extremely  concerned  over 
the  loss  of  agricultural  land  in  this  coun- 
try, I  feel  that  the  avenues  paved  in  this 
legislation  are  premature,  unnecessary, 
and  potentially  costly.  H.R.  2551  is  an 
inappropriate  response  to  the  goal  of 
retaining  our  agricultural  land  base. 

Preservation  of  our  agricultural  lands 
is  not  new.  A  recent  report  prepared  for 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures shows  that  48  States  and  many 
local  governments  have  adopted  agricul- 
tural land  retention  programs  of  one 
form  or  another.  However,  until  early 
last  summer,  no  comprehensive  attempt 
had  been  made  to  analyze  the  workability 
and  eiTectiveness  of  these  diverse  pro- 
grams. 

In  June  1979  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  began  an  18- 
month  interagency  study  on  the  avail- 
ability of  land  for  agricultural  and  com- 
peting uses.  This  study  will  analyze  the 
extent  and  causes  of  agricultural  land 
conversion  to  other  uses  and  the  effects 
of  this  conversion  on  future  food  and 
fiber  production.  Furthermore,  it  will 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
agricultural  land  protection  efforts  from 
a  national  perspective  and  make  these 
evaluations  available  to  State  and  local 
government  oflBcials  and  others  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  The  study  is 
to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1981. 

In  a  May  23,  1979.  letter  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  Secretary  Berg- 
land  emphatically  stated  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  At  that  time  he  indicated  that 
the  Department  was  not  prepared  to 
state: 

(1)  Kow  serious  the  problem  Is  In  a  na- 
tional context;  (2)  What  role,  If  any  the 
Federal  Government  should  play  beyond 
that  of  assisting  local  units  of  government 
make  theU-  own  decisions  concerning  con- 
version or  retention  of  agricultural  land;  and 
(3)  If  on  expanded  Federal  role  is  desirable 
what  additional  authority  would  be  neces- 
sary. Once  our  Interagency  study  is  com- 
pleted early  in  1981,  we  believe  that  we  will 
be  m  a  better  position  to  provide  recom- 
mendations for  any  needed  action  on  the 
problem.  Meanwhile,  we  believe  that  action 
on  the  Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act  or 
similar  legislation  should  be  deferred  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  Interagency  study. 

A  OAO  report  of  September  20.  1979 
confirms  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
PMition  and  does  not  recommend  initi- 
ation of  new  demonstration  projects. 

Gi  times  of  runaway  inflation  and 
national  support  for  budget  restraints 
the  expeditures  of  $60.5  million  for  dem- 


onstration projects  Is  difficult  to  justify. 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  once  again 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  by  au- 
thorizing money  for  demonstration 
projects  before  we  have  a  full  account 
of  the  problem. 

While  it  has  been  argued  that  the  sum 
of  $60.5  million  is  substantially  below 
the  original  request  of  $200  million  in 
H.R.  11122. 1  can  only  look  back  on  other 
Federal  programs  such  as  the  food  stamp 
program  and  WIC  that  were  given  birth 
by  a  "small"  authorization  under  similar 
disguises  and  have  now  mushroomed 
into  uncontrollable  giants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  ongoing 
USDA  study.  GAO's  recommendation 
and  nationwide  sentiment  for  less  Gov- 
ernment spending,  I  believe  passage  of 
H.R.  2551  at  this  time  would  authorize 
an  unnecessary,  duplicative  and  unwar- 
ranted land  retention  study  and  urge 
my  colleaeues  to  vote  against  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  stress  to  my  colleagues,  particularly 
to  those  members  from  urban  and  subur- 
ban districts,  the  importance  of  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  said  that  if  you 
eat.  you  are  involved  in  agriculture.  All 
too  often  we  fail  to  make  the  connection 
between  this  Nation's  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  the  resulting  benefits  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  bill  before 
us  today  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
make  that  connection. 

In  1978.  $27  billion— the  equivalent 
of  one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  exports— were 
agricultural  products.  These  exports 
have  been  an  important  source  in  help- 
ing to  balance  the  payments  necessary 
for  imported  oil. 

Our  agricultural  surplus  has  enabled 
us  to  provide  food  to  countless  millions 
throughout  the  world.  In  many  cases, 
this  assistance  has  meant  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

Agricultural  products  promise  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  domes- 
tic energy  supply. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
Nation's  agricultural  productivity  has 
allowed  us  to  remain  virtually  food  self- 
sufficient. 

As  Jim  JEFFonDS  has  brought  to  our 
attention,  however,  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity is  now  seriously  threatened. 
Each  year  some  1  million  acres  of  prime 
agricultural  land  is  irreversibly  con- 
verted to  other  uses.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  4  square  miles  every  day.  If  this 
trend  continues,  our  options  concerning 
our  agricultural  surpluses  will  be  se- 
verely limited.  In  addition,  we  can  ex- 
pect food  costs  to  rise  considerably  in 
this  country.  As  the  most  productive 
lands  for  farming  disappear,  American 
farmers  must  move  to  marginal  land. 
Since  farmers  must  pay  more  to  develop 
marginal  land,  that  cost  will  ultimately 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

State  and  local  governments  through- 
out the  country  have  recognized  the 
threat  to  their  agricultural  land  base 
and  have  initiated  pprograms  to  stem 
the  land  loss.  To  date,  however,  these 
preservation  techniques  have  proven  to 
be  largely  ineffective. 

The  demonstration  grant  program 
provided  under  this  legislation  will  assist 
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those  States  and  localities  most  con- 
cerned over  the  loss  of  farmland.  The 
matching  grant  program  would  be  com- 
pletely voluntary  and  would  test  new 
approaches  to  preserve  farmlands  or 
enhance  current  approaches. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  agricul- 
tural productivity,  the  land  base  must 
be  retained.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vitally  important  legisla- 
tion.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Sabo,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2551)  to  establish  internal  Federal  policy 
concerning  protection  of  certain  agricul- 
tural land;  to  establish  a  Study  Commit- 
tee on  the  Protection  of  Agricultural 
Land;  to  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram relating  to  methods  of  protecting 
certain  agricultural  land  from  being  used 
for  nonagricultural  purposes;  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 561,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFTERED  BY  MR.  CRASSLET 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Orasslet  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  2551,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendments: 
Page  27,  title  II,  strike  everything  after  line 
14  through  page  29,  line  23.  and  strike  "Sec. 
206"  on  line  24,  page  29,  and  Insert  "Sec.  201". 

Page  32,  title  II.  line  19,  strike  "(a)"  and 
on  page  33,  strike  lines  1  through  6. 

D   1220 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   (Mr.  Grassley)    Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  rise  to  offer  this  amendment  to  tell 
the  Members  that  the  reason  for  doing 
it  is  to  save  $60  million,  even  though  an 
argument  was  eloquently  made  yester- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickman)  that  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  we  are  putting  our  priorities  in  the 
agricultural  budget  in  the  wrong  place. 
That  argument  can  be  made.  That  is  not 
my  reason  for  offering  this  motion  with 
instructions. 

This  motion  would  strike  the  demon- 
stration projects  from  this  bill  and  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  those 
demonstration  projects.  This  bill  calls 
for  a  study  that  ought  to  be  completed 
and  made  public  before  a  determination 
is  made  by  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  demonstration  projects  be  fi- 
nanced. 

The  problem  that  this  legislation  is  at- 
tempting to  correct  is  the  consumption 
of  prime  agricultural  land  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  commercial  interests 
generally.  That  issue  is  not  very  well  ad- 
dressed in  title  I.  It  is  addressed  better 
now  in  title  I  than  it  was  when  the  bill 
came  out  of  committee.  That  problem, 
however,  as  inadequately  as  it  is  ad- 
dressed, will  be  taken  care  of  by  title  I  of 
this  bill. 

Presently  there  is  being  conducted  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quali- 
ty a  study  that  would  equal  what  this  bill 
hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  de- 
termining what  pubhc  policies  contribute 
to  the  decrease  in  prime  agricultural 
land  in  America.  Those  studies  ought  to 
be  completed.  The  study  that  this  bill 
authorizes  ought  to  be  completed  before 
we  make  a  determination  of  whether  or 
not  $60  million  be  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  that  vein  that  I 
cffer  my  motion  tn  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
would  strike  from  the  bill  authority  for 
demonstration  projects  in  title  n  and 
authorization  for  the  funding  of  $60.5 
million  over  a  period  of  4  years  as  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  conduct  of 
such  demonstration  projects. 

This  bill  contains  an  extremely 
modest  authorization.  The  demonstra- 
tion projects  are  to  be  conducted  by  the 
States  and  by  local  governments.  The 
authority  in  title  II  does  not  enhance 
or  detract  from  the  responsibility  or 
authority  of  State  or  local  governments 
over  any  land-planning  function.  The 
funds  that  are  authorized  here  are  in 
the  sum  of  $60.5  million  over  4  years. 

I  am  as  sensitive,  I  think,  as  any 
Member  to  the  fact  that  economy  has 
to  be  an  across-the-board  consideration 
in  Congress,  but  certainly  the  problem 
of  the  multibillion-dollar  value  of  our 
land  base  is  not  overstressed  by  an 
authority  to  expend  up  to  $15  million 
a  year  for  4  years. 

It  often  strikes  me  that  the  more 
moderate  and  responsible  and  cautious 


a  program  authorization  is,  the  more  it 
is  attacked,  on  the  theory  that  we  have 
to  start  economizing  somewhere.  Yet 
time  and  time  again  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  when  we  fought  over  a  few  him- 
dred  thousand  dollars  or  a  few  million 
dollars  and.  following  that,  appropri- 
ated billions  after  a  very  short  debate. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  cautious, 
responsible,  moderate  response  to  the 
problem,  and  the  authorizations  that 
are  provided  are  extremely  limited  and 
still  subject  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  think  the  authorizations  are 
certainly  well  justified  in  view  of  the 
potential  serious  character  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
reject  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  that 
we  are  losing  about  20,000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  a  week.  If  we  would  just 
multiply  that  by  $1,000.  which  is  prob- 
ably a  low  value  per  acre,  we  are  losing 
$20  million  per  week  from  our  agricul- 
tural land  base. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  consider  that, 
we  must  realize  that  this  is  a  very,  very 
minimal  amount  of  money  to  attack  a 
very  serious  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  quer.- 
tion  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  St»EAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XV,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device, 
if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the  question 
of  passage. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  227,  nays  163, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Albosta 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Applegate 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Barnard 
Baiiman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevlU 
Bo^°:s 
Boner 


(Roll  No.  361 
YEAS— 227 

Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Butler 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 


Cleveland 

CUnger 

Coleman 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel,  Dsn 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dcvlne 

Dickinson 


Doman 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Findley 
Fish 
Plthlan 
Fllppo 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hints 
Hlrison 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones,  Okla. 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspln 

A  u  Coin 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Chlsholm 

Clav 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Danlelson 

Dtischle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DIggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 


Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leatb,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

l,ewls 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McDade 

M"Donald 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKinney 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Paul 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 

NATS— 163 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Florlo 

Foley 

Gephardt 

Gialmo 

Oilman 

GInn 

Gray 

Guarlnl 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Kastenmeler 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Ko'tmayer 

Lederer 

L»hman 

Leiand 

Lowry 


Preyer 

Quayle 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Regrula 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Hoyer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfield 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Synar 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams.  Mont 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Youn"?.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 


Lundtne 

McClory 

McCormack 

Ma>rulre 

Markey 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mnier,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  P». 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nertzl 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Price 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

R/JVbal 

Sabo 

Sawver 

Scheuer 

Schrosder 

Selberllng 
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Shannon 

Studds 

Weiss 

Simon 

Swift 

WUson,  C.  H 

Slack 

Udall 

Wlrth 

Snowe 

Ullman 

Wolff 

Solarz 

Van  Deerlln 

Wolpe 

Spellman 

Vanlk 

Yates 

Stack 

Vento 

Yatron 

Staggers 

Walgren 

Tlnhlockl 

Stark 

Walker 

Zeferetti 

Stewart 

Waxman 

Stokes 

Weaver 

NOT  VOTINO— 43 

Anderson,  111. 

Oarcla 

Rhodes 

Andrews, 

Ooodllng 

Rodtno 

N.  Dak. 

Gudger 

Rose 

Anthony 

Hlghtower 

Runnels 

Archer 

Holtzman 

St  Germain 

Ashbrook 

Le  vitas 

Steed 

Bonker 

UcCloskey 

Tauke 

Campbell 

McHugh 

Thomas 

Coehlo 

Madlgan 

Thompson 

Gorman 

Mlnlsh 

Treen 

Crane,  Philip 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Whltten 

Davis,  S.C. 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Kmery 

Obey 

Wright 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pashayan 

Wyatt 

Powler 

Prltchard 

n  1240 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Levltas  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against. 

Mr.  OoodUng  for,  with  Mr.  McHugh  against. 

Mr.  Archer  for,  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Oarcla  against. 

Mr.  Pashayan  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson 
against. 

Mr.  McCloekey  for,  with  Mr.  St  Oermaln 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Mlnlsh 
against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Ck>rman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Oudger. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  STACK  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  WILLIAMS 
of  Ohio,  LLOYD,  CAVANAUGH,  BURLI- 
SON,  MITCHELL  of  New  York,  and 
NATCHER  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BAPALIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  of  the  House.  I  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  amend- 
ments. 

"Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments:  Page  27,  title  II,  strike  every- 
thing after  line  14  through  page  29,  line  23, 
and  strike  "Src.  205"  on  line  24,  page  29,  and 
insert  "Sxc.  201". 

Page  32,  title  II,  line  19,  strike  "(a)"  and 
on  page  33,  strike  lines  1  through  6. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RCCOROBD   VOTE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Members  that  this 
is  a  5-cninute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  ill,  noes  210. 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  37] 

AYES— 177 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Frost 

Olalmo 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olnn 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Quarlnl 

HageUorn 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 
Lederer 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

NOES— 310 

Bailey 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson. 
Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bereuter 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

CoUlns.  lU. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Dell  urns 
Dicks 

Dlggs 
Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Enxlish 

Erdahl 

Evans,  Ga. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 


Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostcnkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 
Stark 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walker 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Abdnor 

Albosta 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Bad  ham 

Bafalls 


Bevlll 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 


Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Butler 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.W. 
Dannemever 
Davis.  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pindley 
Fish 
Pisher 
Flthlan 
Fllppo 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
GUckman 
Goldwater 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guyer 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Hance 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HUIls 

Hlnson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

LaF;omarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 
Lloyd 

Loeffler 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Liingren 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoll 
Mica 
Michel 
Mlkulsk! 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Panetta 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Hegula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Budd 

Russo 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sensenbrennsr 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solomon 
Spence 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

StrattoD 

Stump 

Symms 

Synar 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 
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Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Breaux 
Byron 
Campbell 
Coelho 
Crane.  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Drinan 
Emery 
Fowler 


Garcia 

Goodling 

Gudger 

Hlghtower 

Holtzman 

Levltas 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Madlgan 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Obey 

Pashayan 

Preyer 


Prltchard 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 

Rose 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Steed 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Treen 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 


D  1250 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Levltas  against. 

Mr.  McHugh  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  against. 

Mr.  Tauke  for,  vrtth  Mr.  Ooodllng  against. 

Mr.  Emery  for.  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Pashayan  a-'alnst. 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  McCloskey 
against. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  for,  with  Mr.  Madlgan 
against. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  for,  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Oarcla  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 
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Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Runnels  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnols. 
Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Oudger. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Treen. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Coelho  with  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  LLOYD  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2609.  INCREASING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS CEILING  FOR  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALIN- 
ITY CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  558  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  558 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  and  clatise  7  of 
rule  XIII  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2609)  to  Increase  the  appropriations 
celling  for  title  I  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity  Control  Act  (Act  of  June  24,  1974; 
88  Stat.  266) ,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R  2609,  the  House  shall  pro- 
ceed, section  401(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to  the  con- 
•ideratlon  of  the  bill  (S.  496).  and  it  shall 
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then  be  In  order  in  the  Hotise  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.B. 
2609  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
LoTT) ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  558 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2609,  a  bill  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions ceiling  for  title  I  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  of  1974 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  This  is  an  open  rule  permitting 
any  germane  amendment  to  be  offered 
when  the  bill  is  considered  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  as  introduced  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  section  401(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Section  401(a)  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  which  provides  new  contract 
authority  not  made  subject  in  advance 
to  appropriations  for  such  contract  au- 
thority. While  committee  amendments 
cure  the  401(a)  violation,  this  technical 
waiver  is  necessary  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  7,  rule  xm,  which  states 
that  the  report  accompanying  each  bill 
shall  contain  a  committee  estimate  of 
the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  the  bill  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  is  reported  and  in  each  of  the 
5  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

While  the  report  contains  the  cost  es- 
timate of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, as  required  by  section  308 (a>  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  failed 
to  break  out  the  costs  of  H.R.  2609  by 
year  and  did  not  specifically  concur  with 
the  CBO  estimate,  thus  necessitating  the 
waiver  of  clause  7.  rule  Xm. 

The  resolution  also  waives  points  of 
order  against  S.  496,  the  Senate  compan- 
ion measure,  for  failure  to  comply  with 
section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  and 
provides  that  should  the  House  pass  H.R. 
2609.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  2609  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2609  amends  the 
authorizations  ceiling  set  in  1974  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act  by  repealing  the  existing  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  that  is  indexed  to  the  annual 
rate  of  inflation  and  substituting  a  flat 
ceiling  of  $356.4  million.  These  funds  are 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  desalt- 
ing plant  near  Yuma.  Ariz.,  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  water  of  the 


Colorado  River  going  downstream  to 
Mexico  from  the  Imperial  Dam. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  1944  treaty  with 
Mexico,  the  United  States  became  obli- 
gated to  deliver  1.5  million  acre-feet  of 
water  to  Mexico  annually  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  which  is  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  quality  of  the  water  became 
an  issue  in  1961  when  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment formally  protested  to  the  United 
States  about  the  quality  of  the  water 
being  delivered  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  In  1972  an  interagency  task  force 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  a  permanent  so- 
lut  on  to  the  problem  and  joint  recom- 
mendations were  approved  in  August  of 
that  year  and  the  resulting  1974  act  was 
designed  to  implement  the  1972  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  resolution  so  t^at 
the  House  may  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2609. 

D  1300 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule,  pro- 
viding for  1  hour  of  debate.  The  rule 
waives  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
against  consideration  of  the  bill.  Section 
401  (a)  provides  that  it  is  not  in  order  to 
consider  a  bill  providing  new  contract 
authority  unless  this  new  authority  is  to 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  to  such 
extent  as  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation acts.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  since  it 
fails  to  limit  the  availability  of  such  con- 
tract authority.  Although  a  committee 
amendment  cures  this  Budget  Act  viola- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  waive  section  401 
(a)  in  order  to  permit  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  House. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  clause  7 
of  rule  xm  against  consideration  of  the 
bill.  This  clause  requires  a  committee 
cost  estimate. 

This  is  one  motion  to  recommit. 

After  passage  of  H.R.  2609,  the  rule 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  S.  496. 
It  will  then  be  in  order  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
insert  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill.  Section  401(a>  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
waived  against  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  controversy 
surrounding  this  legislation  which  in- 
creases the  appropriation  ceiling  for  the 
construction  of  a  desalting  plant  at 
Yuma,  Ariz.  Ccmstruction  of  such  a  fa- 
cility would  assist  us  in  fulfilling  our 
commitment  to  deliver  an  acceptable 
quality  of  water  to  Mexico  from  the  Colo- 
rado River.  There  are,  however,  some 
Members  who  feel  that  we  must  investi- 
gate other  alternatives  which  would  be 
less  costly  and  provide  a  more  effective 
solution. 

Since  there  are  questions  to  be  raised 
about  the  direction  of  our  national  policy 
approved  by  the  1974  act,  I  am  fully 
supportive  of  the  open  rule  which  is  be- 
fore us.  If  we  are  to  make  changes  in  this 
area,  they  should  only  be  made  after  full 
debate  on  the  House  floor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  hesitate  to  take  this  time  on 
the  rule  to  discuss  the  bill  (HR.  2609) , 
but  I  did  oppose  the  rule  in  the  commit- 
tee and  will  oppose  the  bill  when  we  get 
to  it.  I  wanted  to  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  explain  my  reason  for 
opposing  both  the  rule  and  the 
legislation. 

This  is  a  bill  which  was  voted  out  of 
the  Interior  Committee  last  May,  and 
has  been  held  since  that  time  in  part  be- 
cause a  number  of  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  as  well  as  myself,  felt 
that  there  were  superior  alternatives  to 
the  plan  proposed  in  this  bill,  which  is  to 
increase  funding  for  a  large  desalting 
plant  in  the  Colorado  River  by  a  substan- 
tial amount,  up  to  about  $350  million,  in 
order  to  meet  the  salinity  problem  in  the 
Colorado  River. 

Following  the  Interior  Committee  ac- 
tion last  year,  I  met  with  Secretary 
Andrus — I  and  several  other  Members — 
and  discussed  this  matter  with  him.  We 
were  led  to  expect  that  the  Secretary 
would  come  forth  with  a  new  analysis  of 
this  program  which  might  lead  us  in  a 
more  productive  direction.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Secretary  has  not  done  that, 
and  it  is  my  personal  view  that  we  should 
not  take  up  the  bill  imtil  he  does.  Of 
course,  we  will  have  amendments,  I  and 
Congressman  Weaver  and  others,  which 
will  attempt  to  delay  the  implementation 
of  the  bill  until  the  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  reports  from  the 
Secretary  with  regard  to  alternatives. 

Let  me  just  explain  very  briefly,  if  I 
may,  what  we  are  talking  about.  Some 
Members  perhaps  do  not  know  where 
the  Colorado  River  is,  so  I  have  some 
maps  here,  which  I  will  leave  at  the  desk, 
which  show  its  location  and  the  site  of 
the  proposed  plant.  The  Colorado  drains 
a  very  large  area,  including  all  or  parts 
of  seven  States,  and  supplies  most  of  the 
water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  pur- 
poses within  this  area.  The  Colorado  is  a 
naturally  salty  river,  with  the  salinity 
level  rising  as  one  approaches  the  United 
States-Mexico  border.  The  problem  of 
salinity  during  the  1960's  became  so  seri- 
ous that  it  resulted  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  to  try  and  resolve  the  problem. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  water 
with  salt  content  in  excess  of  500  parts 
per  million  is  not  considered  suitable  for 
drinking.  Water  with  more  than  1,000 
parts  per  million  of  salt  is  not  considered 
suitable  for  agriculture.  During  the 
1960's,  the  salinity  of  water  going  to 
Mexico  went  into  the  1,600  parts  per  mil- 
lion range,  and  ruined  a  good  part  of  half 
a  million  acres  of  land  just  below  the 
border  in  Lower  California.  This  is  what 
resulted  in  the  protest  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  there  are 
over  a  million  people  in  the  area  south 
of  the  border  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  half  million  acres  or  so  that  are 


irrigated  by  the  Colorado  River.  The 
problem  on  the  U.S.  side  is  that  there 
are  150  farms  just  above  the  border 
which  are  farming  some  highly  saline 
land,  and  the  return  flow  from  this  irri- 
gation district  going  into  the  river  has 
elevated  the  salinity  of  the  water  which 
we  deliver  to  Mexico.  The  purpose  of  this 
project  is  to  take  that  return  flow  from 
this  irrigatiOTi  district  just  north  of  the 
border,  and  at  a  cost  set  forth  in  the 
bill  of  $356  miUion,  we  propose  to  build 
a  desalinization  plant  which  will  make 
the  water  coming  out  of  this  irrigation 
district  suitable  for  use  in  the  area  be- 
low the  border. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  there  is  con- 
siderable momentum  behind  this  legis- 
lation. I  sense  that  the  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress is  that  Members  want  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  these  days.  We  think  this 
bUl  is  a  suitable  vehicle  for  doing  that. 
It  will  cost  considerably  more  than  $356 
million  before  it  is  completed.  I  have  had 
the  cost  analysis  checked,  and  most  of 
the  people  who  have  checked  it  agree 
with  me  that  the  actual  cost  will  run 
closer  to  $500  million,  or  a  half  billion 
dollars. 

In  addition  to  this  problem,  the  proj- 
ect uses  power  which  is  not  available  at 
the  present  time,  and  it  wUl  cost  to 
operate  it  somewhere  in  the  area  of 
$20  million  to  $25  million  per  year,  in 
perpetuity.  The  overall  cost  for  operat- 
ing it  for  50  years  will  run  to  another 
billion  dollars  or  so. 

So,  if  the  mood  of  the  House  is  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money,  I  think  we  have 
an  open-ended  invitation  here  to  spend 
a  lot  of  money.  Now,  in  addition  I  think 
I  sense  the  mood  of  the  House  that  the 
States  of  the  Northeast  and  the  Mid- 
west and  other  parts  of  the  country  want 
to  do  something  to  help  the  impover- 
ished States  of  the  Sun  Belt,  and  this  is 
a  good  vehicle  for  doing  that.  It  will  help 
encourage  more  people  to  move  to  Ari- 
zona and  California,  and  I  trust  will  lead 
to  our  having  more  congressional  seats 
in  those  areas.  I  hope  the  loss  is  not  too 
much  in  the  other  imrts  of  the  Union. 

I  would  not  object  to  this  if  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  achieve  the  goal  set  forth 
in  the  bill,  which  is  to  supply  usable 
water  in  the  Colorado  River.  In  fact,  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  will  say  that  that 
is  the  only  purpose  of  the  bill,  to  meet 
our  treaty  obligations. 

n  1310 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  desalt- 
ing plant  does  not  meet  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations. What  it  will  do  is  to  create 
the  illusion  that  we  are  going  to  meet 
our  treaty  obligations  and  then  when  it 
does  not  succeed  it  will  let  us  fall  with 
a  crash,  as  far  as  our  relationships  with 
Mexico  are  concerned,  and  we  will  have 
the  Mexican  Government  accusing  us  of 
bad  faith.  We  will  have  a  situation  where 
we  have  not  solved  the  problem.  It  may 
create  irreparable  damage  because  this 
has  been  one  of  the  of  the  most  serious 
issues  between  the  two  governments  for 
at  least  the  last  35  years.  If  we,  after 
repeatedly  promising  to  do  something 
about  the  difficulties,  go  through  these 


motions,  spend  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  and  still  do  not 
solve  the  problem,  I  think  the  people  of 
Mexico  very  rightly  are  going  to  say, 
"We  have  been  led  down  the  primrose 
path  again  by  the  giant  of  the  North," 
and  they  are  going  to  feel  very  bitter 
about  the  whole  thing. 

I  am  going  to  propose,  when  the  bill 
is  before  us,  alternatives  which  I  think 
will  remedy  this  problem,  which  will  real- 
ly correct  the  salinity  problems  of  the 
Colorado,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a 
program  of  salinity  control  which  ex- 
tends throughout  the  river.  But  I  wanted 
to  explain  in  this  debate  on  the  rule 
what  the  background  of  this  situation 
was.  I  think  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
if  we  did  not  approve  the  rule  and  did 
not  move  forward  with  this  legislation 
and  make  this  very  wasteful  expenditure. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO   AMEND  SMALL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS  ACT  OF   1956 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  559  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  559 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402 1  a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  and  clause  7  of 
rule  XIII  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3275)  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mt. 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  I  yield  the  customary  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  LoTT,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  559  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3275, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended.  The 
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resolution  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  This  is  an  open 
rule  which  allows  the  offering  of  any 
germane  amendment  when  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  as  introduced  for  failure  to  CMn- 
ply  with  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Section  402(a)  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  any  bill  which 
authorizes  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  that  bill 
has  been  reported  on  or  before  May  15 
preceding  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year.  Section  1  of  H.R.  3275  as  introduced 
would  increase  the  current  authorization 
ceiling  for  loans  and  grants  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Act  of  1956  from  $400 
million  to  $600  million  during  fiscal  year 
1979.  Since  the  bill  was  not  reported  until 
July  13,  1979,  it  would  be  in  violation  of 
section  402(a).  During  consideration  of 
H.R.  3275,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  adopted  a  committee 
amendment  that  made  the  new  authori- 
zation level  effective  October  1,  1980, 
thereby  curing  the  existing  Budget  Act 
violation.  However,  a  technical  waiver  of 
section  402(a)  is  still  necessary  to  permit 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

The  resolution  further  waives  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  7,  rule  XIII,  which 
states  that  the  report  accompanying 
■  each  bill  shall  contain  a  committee  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  that  would  be  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  bill  in  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  is  reported  and  in  each  of 
the  5  succeeding  fiscal  years.  While  the 
report  contains  the  cost  estimate  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  as  required 
by  section  308(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  failed  to  break  out 
the  costs  of  H.R.  3275  by  year  and  did 
not  specifically  concur  with  the  CBO 
estimate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
waiver  of  clause  7,  rule  Xin  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  provides  small  loans  and 
grants  for  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  single-purpose  irrigation,  irri- 
gation drainage  or  multipurpose  water 
resource  projects.  This  program  has  been 
of  invaluable  assistance  in  17  western 
States  and  Hawaii  providing  much 
needed  water  to  farm  lands.  The  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  3275  is  to  increase  the  au- 
thorized loan  and  grant  ceiling  of  $400 
million,  which  is  nearly  depleted,  to  $600 
million  to  enable  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  keep  the  program  operational 
in  the  future  and  to  process  those  loan 
applications  presently  pending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  of  great 
value  to  our  Western  States,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  rule  so 
that  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  1-hour,  open 
rule.  The  rule  waives  clause  7  of  rule  Xin 


against  consideration  of  the  bill  since  it 
lacks  a  complete  committee  cost  esti- 
mate. 

In  addition,  the  bill  as  reported  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  Section  402(a)  requires  legislation 
authorizing  new  budget  authority  to  be 
reported  by  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  Section  1  of  the 
bill  would  increase  the  authorization 
ceiling  for  loans  and  grants  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Act  of  1956  from  $400 
to  $600  million.  Since  this  section  would 
become  effective  upon  enactment  and 
since  the  bill  was  not  reported  before 
May  15,  1979,  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act.  The  Interior  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  making  the  new 
authorization  effective  October  1,  1980, 
thereby  curing  the  existing  Budget  Act 
violation.  Since  a  point  of  order  would 
still  lie  against  the  original  bill,  it  is 
necessary  to  waive  se  tion  402(a)  in 
order  to  permit  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  House. 

The  rule  also  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  legislation  made  in  order  by  this 
rule  is  H.R.  3275,  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  Amendment.  Enacted  in 
1956,  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  established  a  program  under  which 
non-Federal  organizations  located  in  the 
17  contiguous  Western  States  and 
Hawaii  can  obtain  loans  and  grants  for 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
single-purnose  irrigation  or  multipur- 
pose water  projects.  The  purpose  of  H.R. 
3275  is  to  in  rease  the  loan  and  grant 
authorization  ceiling  for  the  program 
from  the  current  level  of  $400  million  to 
$600  million  and  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  keep  the  program 
operational  for  the  future. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation, having  been  reported  from  com- 
mittee by  unanimous  voice  vote,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  unless  there  is  some 
further  request,  which  I  do  not  have  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3275)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE    COMlCrrTEE   OF   THE   WROLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3275.  with 
Mr.  Llotd  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujam)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kaxes)  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self  so  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Ml*.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
3275  is  to  increase  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $400  million  to  $600  mil- 
lion. The  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956  established  a  program  under 
which  non-Federal  organizations  located 
in  the  17  Western  States  and  Hawaii  can 
obtain  small  loans  and  grants  for  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  single- 
purpose  irrigation,  irrigation  drainage, 
or  multiple-purpose  water  resource  pro- 
jects similar  to  those  which  might  be 
constructed  by  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service. 

The  act,  as  amended,  sets  a  maximum 
limit  on  the  estimated  total  cost  of  a 
product  which  may  be  constructed  or  re- 
habiliated  with  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  it.  This  limit  is  established 
by  applying  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service's  composite  construction 
cost  index  for  January  of  the  current 
year  to  a  January  1971  base  of  $15  mil- 
Uon.  For  calendar  year  1979,  the  max- 
imum total  project  cost  could  not  exceed 
$29.3  miUion.  The  maximum  loan  or 
grant  that  can  be  obtained  under  the 
act  is  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  max- 
imum allowable  estimated  total  project 
cost.  For  example,  for  calendar  year 
1979,  the  maximum  loan  or  grant  al- 
lowed would  have  been  $19.5  million. 

Over  the  years,  this  program  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  urgently 
needed  water  resources  projects  by 
smaller  local  irrigation  and  multipur- 
pose water  organizations  throughout  the 
West.  As  of  June  1,  1979,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  had  expended  or 
obligated  approximately  $327  miUion  for 
projects  completed,  under  construction, 
approved  but  unfimded,  and  for  projects 
in  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  anticipates  that 
it  will  shortly  obligate  $5  million  for 
cost  escalation  loans  for  presently  fimd- 
ed  small  reclamation  projects  and  ap- 
prove $23  million  worth  of  loans  for  loan 
applications  now  being  finalized.  Con- 
sequently, approximately  $355  million 
out  of  the  current  $400  million  authori- 
zation ceiling  has  been  effectively  obli- 
gated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  just  noted,  the  cur- 
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rent  authorization  celling  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. However,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  testified  during  the  subcom- 
mittee's June  19,  1979,  hearing  on  H.R. 
3275  that  it  has  received  seven  draft 
applications  for  loans,  along  with  14 
notices  of  intent  to  file  loan  applications, 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimated  will  require  an  additional  $200 
million  to  fund.  This  would  bring  the 
loan  total  to  approximately  $555  million. 
Well  above  the  current  $400  million  ceil- 
ing. H.R.  3275,  by  increasing  the  authori- 
zation ceiling  of  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956  from  $400  million  to 
$600  million,  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  process  these  ad- 
ditional loans  and  to  keep  a  valuable  loan 
program  operational  for  the  future. 
□  1320 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen),  in  support  of  this  legislation 
We  do  not  find  any  opposition  to  this 
legislation  because  it  is  something  that 
is  needed  and  is  a  program  that  most  of 
us  would  agree  with.  It  is  a  grant  and 
loan  program  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
grants  have  not  been  made  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  primarily  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  96  percent  of  these  projects 
are  fully  reimburseable  and  at  pretty 
good  interest  rates  also,  so  it  is  not  really 
a  grant  program  but  a  loan  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  a  minute 
to  point  out  where  we  are.  We  have  au- 
thorization for  $400  million.  We  have 
used  roughly  $350  million,  leaving  a 
cushion  of  about  $45  or  $50  milhon. 
There  are  a  niomber  of  projects  pending, 
either  they  are  under  way  or  they  are 
planned  so  we  need  to  raise  this  authori- 
zation level.  The  need  is  for  another 
$200  million. 

TTiere  is  one  other  thing  we  are  doing 
under  the  bill  and  that  is,  because  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live;  the  maximum — 
the  ceiling  is  $10  million— there  is  $10 
million  imder  the  present  law  and  it  is 
being  increased  to  $19  million. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  with  this  new  $600 
million  limit  we  will  have  operating  el- 
bow room.  We  will  not  have  to  come 
back  to  the  House  for  an  increase  for 
quite  some  time.  That  coupled  with  the 
repayments,  it  is  a  revolving  fund,  so  I 
would  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  this  legislation  because  it  is 
very  needed  and  is  accepted  by  almost 
everyone  as  something  that  is  needed 
now. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
briefly  not  only  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion but  also  to  commend  once  again  the 
leadership  of  the  subcommittee  and  those 
who  have  joined  me  over  the  years  in 
supporting  and  perfecting  the  Small  Rec- 
lamations Projects  Act. 


I  strongly  urge  that  the  committee  and 
the  House  fully  support  this  legislation 
and  move  it  on  with  dispatch.  It  concerns 
one  of  the  most  successful — and  most 
needed — programs  in  water  resources 
development. 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with  a 
number  of  multiple-purpose  projects  that 
were  made  possible  by  the  loans  provided 
in  this  program,  and  I  can  tell  you  first- 
hand that  the  results  produce  benefits 
far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money 
involved. 

These  are  loans  that  permit  non-Fed- 
eral agencies  to  finance  improvements  in 
land  and  water  use  for  such  wide-rang- 
ing purposes  as  irrigation,  drainage, 
domestic  and  industrial  or  municipal 
water  supply,  commercial  power,  flood 
control,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
and  recreation. 

Throughout  the  West,  where  both 
water  and  energy  are  very  precious  com- 
modities, projects  are  underway  or  under 
consideration  to  conserve  water  and  im- 
prove energy  efficiency.  Projects  like  the 
updating  of  old  earth  canals  by  lining 
them  with  concrete  to  prevent  seepage 
water  losses,  like  replacing  leaky  convey- 
ance systems  with  modem  pipelines,  and 
installing  very  expensive  new  valves  to 
save  energy  by  making  pressure  systems 
leakproof. 

These  are  projects  initiated  at  the 
grassroots,  by  farmers  and  other  water- 
use  groups  who  are  using  their  own  initi- 
ative and  ingenuity  to  do  their  part  in 
the  current  energy  and  water  crisis.  And 
they  are  doing  it  with  loans — not 
grants — that  must  be  repaid  with  inter- 
est. The  program  is  a  reflection  of  re- 
sourceful Americans  at  work  to  help 
themselves  and  their  Nation  move  safely 
through  this  crisis. 

Just  16  months  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
National  Water  Resources  Association,  at 
its  annual  conference  in  San  Antonio, 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  for  these 
loans.  Our  committee  reported  this  bill 
last  July  and  it  has  been  waiting  for  a 
rule  ever  since.  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship for  finally  bringing  it  to  the  floor, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  the 
unanimous  vote  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3275 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Small  Reclanatlon  Projects  Act  of  1966  (70 
Stat.  1044)  as  amended,  la  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  10,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  '$400.000,000 "  and  In- 
.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  amount  of  "$600.- 
000,000". 

Mr.  KAZEN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrEE  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  3,  Af- 
ter "(a)"  and  before  "Section"  Insert  "Effec- 
tive October  1,  1980.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED      BT      MR.      JOHNSON     OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California: 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following:  Except  that  portion  of  said  allo- 
cation attributable  to  furnishing  benefits  to 
a  facility  operated  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  which  porlton  shall  bear  no  Interest;" 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  assure  that  in  any  repayment  con- 
tract between  the  United  States,  acting 
through  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service,  and  any  private  or  public  agen- 
cy or  individual  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  that  portion  of 
a  Pubhc  Law  84-984  loan  which  is  at- 
tributable to  furnishing  water  for  rec- 
reation or  fish  and  wildlife  purposes,  no 
such  interest  shall  be  charged  if  the  in- 
tended recipient  of  such  recreation  or 
flsh  and  wildlife  v;ater  is  an  agency  of 
the  United  States. 

Also,  this  amendment  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  those  contracts  executed  after 
September  1, 1979. 

I  will  appreciate  mv  colleagues  giving 
favorable  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment since  it  would.  I  believe,  correct 
an  existing  inequitable  situation  where 
water  is  being  supplied  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment facilities  of  the  type  mentioned 
above. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texsis. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  We  find  absolutely 
no  fault  with  it.  We  all  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  be  sure  I  €un  clear  on  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
essentially  apply  to  the  loan  portion  that 
is  described,  where  there  will  be  an  inter- 
est forgiveness,  to  that  which  represents 
generally  a  Federal  interest,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  We 
will  support  the  amendment. 
ni330 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments? 

If  not.  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Brown  of 
California)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3275)  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  559,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  APPROPRIATIONS 

CEILING  FOR  THE  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  2609)  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations ceiling  for  title  I  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act 
(Act  of  Jime  24.  1974;  88  Stat.  266) .  and 
for  other  pur[>oses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMriTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2609,  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
2609  is  to  increase  the  authorized  ceiling 


for  appropriations  contained  in  title  I  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Con- 
trol Act. 

In  1944.  the  United  States  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  our  southern  neighbor. 
Mexico,  whereby  the  United  States  be- 
came obligated  to  deliver  to  Mexico  from 
the  Colorado  River,  in  that  section  of 
the  river  which  is  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  1  '/a  million 
acre  feet  of  water  annually. 

The  1944  treaty  did  not  address  the 
question  of  water  quality  and  it  did  not 
become  an  issue  imtil  1961.  Beginning  in 
that  year,  two  events  occurred  which 
changed  the  quality  of  water  delivered 
to  Mexico.  First,  the  drainage  system 
for  the  Wellton-Mohawk  division  of  the 
Gila  project  in  Arizona  began  to  oper- 
ate and  discharge  quantities  of  highly 
mineralized  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  upstream  from  Morelos  dam  where 
much  of  the  irrigation  water  is  diverted 
for  use  in  the  Mexicali  Valley.  Second, 
the  storage  of  river  fiows  was  increased 
at  Lake  Mead,  reducing  the  amount  of 
stored  water  available  for  dilution  of 
drainage  fiows. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  increased  sa- 
linity content  of  the  water  being  deliv- 
ered, the  Mexican  Government  filed  a 
strong  protest  with  the  United  States  in 
1961.  From  that  time  until  1972,  the  sa- 
linity problem  was  the  subject  of  con- 
stant negotiations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

In  June  of  1972.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  commitment  to 
the  President  of  Mexico  to  develop  a 
permanent,  definitive  and  just  solution 
to  the  salinity  problem.  In  keeping  with 
the  commitment,  a  task  force  headed 
by  former  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr..  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  problem  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  for  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  inter- 
agency task  force  headed  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ell. and  negotiations  with  Mexican  of- 
ficials, joint  recommendations  for  a  per- 
manent solution  were  made  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  governments, 
which  were  approved  by  the  respective 
Presidents  on  August  30,  1973.  The  rec- 
ommendations were  incorporated  in 
minute  242  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission  to  become  ef- 
fective upon  enactment  of  implementing 
legislation. 

Mr.  Brownell  examined  all  of  the  pro- 
posed alternatives  for  solution  of  the 
salinity  problem  and  recommended, 
among  other  things,  the  construction  of 
a  desalting  facility  near  Yuma,  Ariz,  to 
treat  a  major  portion  of  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drainage  flow. 

As  an  interim  measure,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  United  States  would  bypass  all 
Wellton-Mohawk  drain  water  and  sub- 
stitute higher  quality  water  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  Mexico  in  place  of  the  drain 
water.  This  is  how  the  United  States  is 
now  meeting  its  commitment  pending 
construction  of  the  desalting  facility. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  the  owner  of  any 
of  the  water  presently  being  delivered  to 
Mexico.  That  water  belongs  to  the  river 


basin  States  and  is,  in  effect,  being  bor- 
rowed by  the  United  States.  Part  of  the 
borrowed  water  is  being  replaced  by 
another  work  authorized  by  the  1974 
act — the  lining  of  the  Coachella  Canal  in 
southern  California  to  reduce  conveyance 
losses  through  seepage. 

The  water  demands  of  the  arid  South- 
west for  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  an  increasing  population  will 
soon  demand  that  the  river  basm  States 
utilize  all  of  their  entitlements  to  Colo- 
rado River  water  and  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mitment to  Mexico  by  borrowing  water 
from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  note  that  other 
measures  have  already  been  effected  to 
reduce  the  salinity  problem  in  the  lower 
Colorado.  The  irrigable  acreage  of  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  has  been  decreased  by 
10.000  acres — from  75.000  to  65,000.  Ir- 
rigation efficiency  measures  have  been 
introduced  and  this  effort  is  continuing 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  irriga- 
tion district. 

However,  every  expert  who  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  agreed  that  a  desalin- 
ization  plant  would  be  required  to  meet 
our  commitment  to  Mexico. 
□  1340 

The  1974  act.  which  would  be  amended 
by  H.R.  2609.  was  enacted  to  implement 
our  treaty  obligation  and  the  1973  agree- 
ment. The  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  desalting  facility  contained 
in  the  1974  act  has  proven  to  be  insuf- 
ficient. Also,  authorization  is  required 
for  some  additional  works,  including 
measures  for  the  mitigation  of  damage 
to  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  which  were 
not  anticipated  in  1974. 

The  present  authorization  for  all  of 
the  works  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
1974  act  is  approximately  $155  million — 
1973  prices.  With  cost  indexing,  the 
ceiling  is  $219,831,000.  HJl.  2609.  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  would  increase  the 
ceiling  to  $356.400.000 — January  1979 
prices — to  provide  for  the  increased  cost 
of  the  desalting  plant  and  the  additional 
measures  not  authorized  in  the  1974  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides an  authorization  at  January  1979 
prices,  but  does  not  make  the  usual  cost 
indexing  provision  allowing  the  ceiling 
to  increase  without  further  legislation  in 
the  event  of  price  increases.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  amendment  to 
assure  continuing  oversight  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  title  I 
and  to  require  additional  legislation  be- 
fore the  estimated  1979  project  cost  can 
be  exceeded.  This  will  encourage  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  make 
every  effort  to  construct  the  authorized 
facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  Yuma  desalting  facility  have 
been  raised  wh'ch  should  be  addressed. 

It  hsis  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  further  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  that  the  Mexican 
Government  may  not  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  means  by  which  the  United 
States  proposed  to  improve  the  quality 
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of  water  delivered  to  Mexico — that  such 
further  negotiations  could  result  in  some 
new  means  of  improving  the  quaUty  of 
water  delivered  to  Mexico. 

How  we  meet  our  commitment  under 
the  1973  agreement  is  properly  consid- 
ered by  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  be 
a  domestic  proolem  for  the  United  States. 
However,  the  Mexican  Government  was 
fully  aware  of  the  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  Brownell  to  the  President  and  fully 
aware  of  the  enactment  of  legislation  in 
1974  to  implement  those  recommenda- 
tions— the  principal  one  being  to  con- 
struct the  Yuma  desalting  plant. 

The  Government  of  Mexico's  concern 
is  not  how  we  do  the  job,  but  that  we 
get  on  with  it.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  they  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  any  delay  in  doing  whatever  is 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  salinity  problem. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
salinity  problem  could  be  solved  if  all 
of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  irrigation  dis- 
trict were  to  be  bought  by  the  United 
States  and  irrigation  halted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experts  who  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  all 
agreed  that  a  complete  buy-out  of 
Wellton-Mohawk  would  not  solve  the 
problem  because  there  are  other  sources 
of  salinity  along  the  river  above  Wellton- 
Mohawk, 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  total  cost  of  a  buy-out  of  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  has  been  estimated  at 
$530  million.  This  includes  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  the  land  in  the  district,  dis- 
placement of  the  families  farming  the 
lands  and  the  labor  force  required  for 
farming,  loss  of  tax  revenues  and  the 
adverse  economic  impact  on  communities 
in  the  area.  In  1976,  the  average  crop 
value  for  irrigated  lands  in  Arizona  was 
$820  per  acre.  The  present  irrigable  acre- 
age in  the  Wellton-Mohawk  is  65  000 
acres.  A  buy-out  could  result  in  the  loss 
of  over  $50  million  in  crops  annually 
Almost  as  important  as  the  cost  of 
buying  out  the  Wellton-Mohawk  irriga- 
tion district  is  the  delay  that  proposal 
could  cause  in  implementing  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  salinity  problem  The 
negotiations  and  possible  litigation  could 
consume  as  much  as  15  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  made  a 
commitment  to  Mexico  In  1973.  The  Con- 
gress adopted  legislation  in  1974  which 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  meet 
that  commitment  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner.  Enactment  of  H.R.  2609  is  in 
keeping  with  those  commitments— 
Which  are  national  commitments  The 
word  of  this  country  has  been  given,  and 
let  It  not  be  broken. 

The  opponents  of  H.R.  2609  offer  no 
solutions— they  offer  only  further  de- 
lay—delay which  could  severely  damage 

S^f  KK  ^'^"°"^^'P     ''"^     our     closest 
neighbor. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have 
mentioned  our  commitments  to  Mexico 
I  would  not  want  to  end  this  discussion 
without  mentioning  another  commit- 
ment  which   the   Federal   Government 

o^*^.u"PP^y  "^^^^  *o  Mexico  at  no 
cost  to  the  water  supplies  of  the  seven 
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river  basin  States  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  they,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Members  who 
will  offer  these  amendments  will  be  talk- 
ing to  us  about  the  Federal  Government 
spending  this  money,  let  me  assure  the 
Members  that  although  I  agree  with 
them,  we  must  remember  that  the  obliga- 
tion belongs  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole  made  the  deal 
with  Mexico,  and  certainly  the  basin 
States  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  cost  of  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  action 
and  passage  of  H.R.  2609,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Certainly,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  ,  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  handled  an  emotional,  difficult, 
and  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 
I  congratulate  him  on  behalf  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  good 
work  he  has  done,  and  I  certainly  sup- 
port him  in  the  comments  he  has  made. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman.  He  is  very 
generous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  Cahfornia)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Com- 
mittee will  resume  its  sitting. 


INCREASING  APPROPRIATIONS 

CEILING  FOR  THE  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL 
ACT 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  LujAN). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
with  the  statement  of  the  very  able 
chairman,  my  good  friend  from  Texas, 
and  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

In  1969  and  1970.  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  We  were  briefed 


by  the  State  Department  as  to  the  major 
issues  that  would  come  up — one  of  the 
issues  was  the  Colorado  River  saUnity 
problem,  but  I  was  really  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  attitude  that  confronted  us 
in  Mexico  City. 

Nine  years  had  passed  since  the  Mex- 
ican Government  had  lodged  a  protest 
with  our  Government  concerning  the 
quality  of  water  being  delivered  to  Mex- 
ico via  the  Colorado  River.  But  nothing 
had  been  done. 

At  the  conference,  we  tried  to  talk 
about  our  mutual  concerns  with  migrant 
labor,  and  the  Mexican  legislators  asked 
us  what  we  were  going  to  do  about  the 
mud  and  salt  we  were  dumping  into 
northern  Mexico's  newly  irrigated 
farms.  We  tried  to  talk  about  improved 
trade  relations  and  joint  economic  devel- 
opment plans,  and  they  asked  when  we 
were  going  to  respond  to  their  govern- 
ment's protest. 

It  was  almost  the  same  situation  that 
members  of  an  Iranian  legislature  would 
find  themselves  in  if  they  were  to  come 
here  today  to  talk  about  improved  re- 
lations without  mentioning  the  hostages. 
We  all  came  back  determined  to  find 
a  solution. 

There  are  many  of  you  who  sat  in  this 
Chamber  in  June  of  1972  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  Luis  Echeverria,  ad- 
dressed a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
We  heard  him  refer  to  the  salinity  prob- 
lem as  the  most  delicate  issue  then  ex- 
isting between  our  two  countries. 

Within  2  days  after  President  Echev- 
erria appealed  directly  to  the  Congress 
for  action.  President  Nixon  appointed 
Herbert  Brownell  as  his  special  repre- 
sentative to  find  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem.  And  in  August  of  1973, 
the  Brownell  interagency  task  force 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Mexican 
representatives  which  was  immediately 
approved  by  both  Presidents  and  incor- 
porated in  minute  No.  242  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. 

The  following  year,  in  1974,  the  ad- 
ministration brought  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posed bUl  that  would  implement  the 
treaty  and  authorize  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations. 

This  was  no  minor  bill.  It  called  for 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  It  called  for  the  construction 
of  the  world's  largest  desalting  plant  and 
for  the  allocation  of  a  sizable  block  of 
electric  power  in  the  power-hungry 
Southwest.  All  of  these  issues  were 
loaded  with  political  dynamite. 

There  were  those  at  that  time  who  said 
there  were  viable  alternatives  available 
to  us.  We  looked  into  every  single  alter- 
native— and  we  always  came  back  to  the 
bottom  line:  The  desalting  plant  would 
be  necessary,  no  matter  what  else  we  did. 
We  worked  out  a  delicate  agreement 
whereby  the  States  would  temporarily 
give  up  200,000  acre-feet  of  water  per 
year  to  meet  the  treaty  requirements  un- 
til we  could  get  the  desalter  built.  We 
added  title  II  to  the  bUl,  providing  for 
projects  upstream  on  the  Colorado  River 
that  would  help  reduce  the  salinity.  Two 
commitments  were  written  into  the  bill. 
The  loan  of  200,000  acre-feet  of  water 
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was  temporary  and  we  would  not  take 
the  power  needed  to  run  the  plant  away 
from  preference  customers. 

That  bill  passed  both  bodies  in  1974 
and  became  law. 

That  was  6  years  ago.  During  those 
6  years  we  have  made  some  progress. 
The  Interior  Department  has  reduced 
the  size  of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irriga- 
tion District  from  75.000  irrigated  acres 
to  65,000  irrigated  acres.  It  did  this  by 
buying  10,000  acres  from  the  private 
owners  as  provided  for  in  the  act. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
relining  of  the  Coachella  Canal  as  pro- 
vided in  the  act,  but  that  part  of  the 
project  is  not  yet  complete. 

A  desalting  test  facility  was  con- 
structed at  Yuma  to  test  pretreatment 
systems  and  provide  data  that  was 
needed  for  the  design  of  the  plant. 

During  those  6  years,  all  of  the  costs 
associated  with  this  project  have  gone 
up.  The  bill  before  us  today  will  bring 
the  authorization  into  line  with  actual 
costs  and  will  permit  the  project  to 
proceed. 

But  there  has  been  another  develop- 
ment during  those  6  years  that  should 
be  noted  by  each  of  us  as  we  consider 
this  bill. 

During  that  time,  the  energy  crisis  has 
come  upon  us  full  blast.  Right  at  the 
height  of  that  crisis,  huge  oil  and  gas 
discoveries  were  made  in  Mexico. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  shoe  was  on  the 
other  foot. 

Now,  today,  you  will  hear  from  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  who  will  ask  you 
to  delay  the  implementation  of  this 
treaty  for  a  few  more  years.  To  consider 
other  alternatives — we  already  have 
looked  into  other  alternatives  and  any 
feasible  alternative  will  have  as  a  cor- 
nerstone the  building  of  a  desalting 
plant.  And  if  we  do  delay,  I  am  certain 
there  will  be  those  a  lew  years  from  now 
who  will  stand  before  you  and  ask  for 
more  delay. 

My  colleagues,  I  have  gone  into  con- 
siderable detail  in  outlining  the  history 
of  this  legislation,  suid  I  have  taken 
more  time  than  I  had  intended.  But  I 
have  done  it  for  reason.  I  want  you  to 
understand  the  full  implications  of  what 
we  are  doing  here  today. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  try  to  con- 
vince you  that  being  a  good  neighbor  is 
a  two-way  proposition.  That  it  means 
keeping  our  word  and  doing  the  things 
we  promise  we  will  do.  By  passing  this 
bill  today,  we  will  finally  be  clearing  the 
way  so  we  can  keep  our  word  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  south.  We  will  be  clear- 
ing the  way  for  the  keeping  of  our 
promise  to  the  Colorado  Basin  States 
relative  to  the  borrowed  use  of  their 
water.  We  will  be  moving  ahead  with  the 
project  that  should  have  moved  ahead  6 
years  ago. 

I  ask  you  to  reject  the  voices  of  delay 
that  you  will  hear  today.  I  ask  you  to 
pass  this  bill  by  a  vote  large  enough  to 
convince  our  own  States  and  our  Mexican 
neighbors  that  this  Congress  stands  be- 
hind the  commitments  our  Government 
has  made. 


D  1350 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  statement,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

This  project  has  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage for  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  State  of  California  and 
the  other  Colorado  River  Basin  States 
that  share  in  the  use  of  Colorado  River 
water.  Above  all,  it  removes  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  effect  the  salinity  problem 
might  have  caused  on  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  As 
long  as  the  two  government's  might  have 
to  resort  to  international  adjudication — 
which  was  a  possibility  prior  to  the 
treaty  agreement — a  part  of  the  basin's 
water  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

But  by  drawing  on  the  financial  and 
technological  resources  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  on  our  scarce  water 
resources,  we  remove  this  vital  supply  of 
water  from  that  jeopardy. 

I  will  point  out,  also,  that  prior  to  this 
agreement  being  made  in  1973,  Mexico 
had  installed  large  pumping  fields  just 
across  the  border  that  were  drawing 
down  the  groundwater  tables  on  our  side 
of  the  border.  This  put  us  in  the  position 
of  having  to  deliver  a  given  amount  of 
surface  water  to  Mexico  via  the  Colorado 
River  while  at  the  same  time  Mexico  was 
getting  water  from  the  underground 
acquifers  but  not  counting  it  against 
their  quota. 

Under  the  agreement  which  this  bill 
implements,  Mexico  has  consented  to 
limit  her  pumping  in  that  area  to  a 
specific  amount,  and  agrees  further  that 
the  United  States  may  pump  water  from 
that  acquifer  on  the  American  side  and 
use  it  to  help  dilute  the  salts  in  the 
Colorado  River,  thus  aiding  us  in  meet- 
ing the  water  quality  standards. 

Fiirther,  under  the  agreement,  this 
groundwater  that  we  pump  and  place  in 
the  river  will  count  against  the  amount 
of  water  that  we  are  obligated  to  dehver 
in  the  river. 

What  this  does  is  to  reduce  the  amoimt 
of  new  water  supplies  the  United  States 
will  have  to  develop  to  replace  the  water 
it  is  now  borrowing  from  the  States  to 
comply  with  the  treaty.  And  it  hastens 
the  day  when  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  able  to  stop  using  State  water 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
a  very  necessary  bill.  It  does  not  give 
the  basin  States  anything  that  they  did 
not  have  prior  to  the  treaty.  Instead,  it 
simply  helps  restore  to  the  States  that 
which  they  have  agreed  to  lend  to  the 
Federal  Government  while  the  desalter 
project  is  under  construction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  give  the  bill  their  support, 
and  to  resist  the  efforts  that  will  be  made 
to  delay  that  which  has  already  been 
delayed  far  too  long. 


Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  very  reluctantly  rise  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  this  bill  at  this  time  because 
of  several  factors.  Before  enumerating 
some  of  those  factors.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  is  managing  the  bill,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for  their 
courtesies  to  me  over  the  last  year  and 
their  willingness  to  hear  the  argiiments 
which  I  advanced.  I  have  no  complaints 
about  that.  I  think  we  have  some  funda- 
mental disagreements  which  I  hope  the 
Members  will  understand  after  they  have 
heard  the  discussion  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  the  Colorado  and  of  the 
Southwest.  I  spent  half  of  my  life  in  close 
proximity  to  them.  I  was  bom  about  50 
miles  from  where  this  plant  is  proposed 
to  be  built.  I  have  been  nourished  on  Col- 
orado River  water  for  a  good  part  of  my 
life,  and  I  want  to  see  the  Colorado  used 
as  effectively  as  possible  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  Southwest.  I  also 
very  strongly  want  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments to  Mexico.  I  think  this  is  critical, 
this  is  essential,  at  the  present  time. 

My  main  objection  to  this  bill  is  that 
it  presents  the  facade  of  meeting  our 
commitments  without  meeting  them.  I 
think  this  is  worse  than  no  action  at  all. 
I  urge  the  Members  to  listen  to  my  rea- 
sons for  saying  this. 

We  have  heard  expressed  already  by 
both  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Colorado.  It  is  a  river  which 
is  highly  saline,  and  it  is  a  river  on  which 
the  demands  for  its  water  far  exceed  Its 
capacity.  I  will  tell  the  Members  that  the 
best  estimates  of  the  over-demand  of  the 
Colorado  is  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  about 
50  percent.  In  other  words,  where  there 
is  an  averEige  mean  annual  fiow  of  about 
14  million  acre- feet  per  year,  when  fully 
developed  and  after  adjudication  of  all 
of  the  clain:is.  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  somewhere  close  to  20  million  acre- 
feet  of  demand  on  the  river.  Some  of 
these  claims  have  never  been  adjudi- 
cated ;  the  Indian  tribes,  for  example,  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  have 
outstanding  claims  of  5  million  acre-feet 
which  have  not  yet  been  resolved. 
n  1400 
The  problem,  therefore,  is  how  do  we 
distribute  this  water  in  a  way  that  will 
be  most  useful?  I  can  assure  this  body 
that  that  will  not  come  about  through 
the  continued  expansion  of  highly  water- 
intensive  agriculture.  ITiere  will  be  de- 
mand from  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  pouring  into  the  Southwest  for  In- 
dustrial and  domestic  water  which  will 
more  than  take  up  the  available  water. 
Every  present  claimant  will  have  to  make 
sacrifices. 

What  will  happen  as  that  is  done  is 
that  the  salinity  in  the  water  will  con- 
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tinue  to  go  up.  Right  now,  agriculture 
contributes  about  a  third  of  the  salt  in 
the  water. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  debate  on  the 
rule  that  water  at  a  level  at  500  parts  per 
million  is  no  longer  considered  potable, 
useful  for  drinking.  Water  above  1,000 
parts  per  million  is  not  considered  ade- 
quate for  agriculture.  That  is  the  condi- 
tion which  we  either  have  now  or  wUl 
have  before  this  desalinization  plant  is 
built. 

When  the  central  Arizona,  project 
comes  on  line,  there  will  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  salt  returned  in 
the  irrigation  return  flow  from  that  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  It  is  very  likely  that 
at  the  time  the  plant  is  built,  the  actual 
salinity  of  the  water  delivered  at  the 
border  to  Mexico  will  go  up,  and  that  is 
the  condition  which  I  wish  to  see 
avoided. 

You  have  10  times  the  amount  of 
acreage  being  farmed  just  below  the 
border  than  is  being  farmed  in  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  District,  which  con- 
tributes the  bulk  of  the  salt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Let  me  get 
to  the  point  I  am  making  most  strongly 
It  is  said  this  project  will  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  Mexico. 

Let  me  tell  this  body  what  the  Mexi- 
can  Minister  of  State  said  at  the  time 
minute  242  was  signed.  "Therefore,  the 
final  result  will  be  that  the  Mexicali 
farmers  will  have  forever,  they  and  their 
chUdren  and  their  children's  children 
water  whose  annual  average  salinity 
will  never  exceed  960  parts  per  million." 

We  are  not  meeting  that  commitment 

^fl'^t,'^!  "?^  "^'  "  ^y  25  percent 
after  this  plant  is  built. 

Furthermore,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  pomted  out,  Mexico  does  not  care 
how  we  meet  this  requirement. 

The  Mexican  officials  said  they  did  not 
care  what  projects  or  works  we  built  as 

l^n?H"..^^^^'^  '■^^"^^  ^^  <^hat  Mexico 
could  count  on  waters  of  guaranteed 
good  quality.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  guarantee  that  with  this  plant  It  will 
require  a  program  that  controls  the 
waters  of  the  entire  basin  to  do  that 
f^tJ^  ^^  completely  neglects  that 
overriding  responsibility. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 

my  s  rong  support  for  H.R.  2609,  inc?e2^ 
mg  the  appropriation  ceiling  for  pro- 
grams under  the  1974  Colorado  River  la- 
linity  control  Act,  in  order  to  enable  the 

Sf.«i^*  ^"'^K^'"  «^'<^  f™™  excess 
electrical  power  obtained  from  the  Nava- 
jo generating  station. 

Mr  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues   a^ 
you  know,  the  United  States  sS  a 


treaty  with  Mexico  in  1944,  entitling 
them  to  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River,  which  flows 
into  that  coimtry.  However,  U.S.  water 
uses  and  development,  especially  in  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  irrigation  and  drain- 
age district  in  Arizona,  had  greatly  in- 
creased the  salinity  of  water  down- 
stream, flowing  into  Mexico.  Naturally, 
Mexico  complained,  and,  in  1972,  the  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  decrease  the  wa- 
ter's salinity  to  specified  minimum 
limits. 

The  1974  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act  directed  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  implement  this  agreement  in 
several  ways— by  constructing  a  desalt- 
ing facility  near  Yuma,  Ariz.,  reducing 
irrigation  return  flows  and,  thereby,  sa- 
linity, lining  a  portion  of  the  Coachella 
Canal  to  minimize  the  canal's  water 
losses  and  constructing  a  well  field  near 
the  Mexican  border  to  pump  up  to  140,- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  per  year,  in  or- 
der to  decrease  salinity,  Mexico's  water 
losses  and  fulfill  part  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment. 

Progress  has  been  made  since  1974 — 
irrigation  in  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Dis- 
trict has  been  reduced,  the  Coachella 
Canal  lining  project  is  targeted  for  com- 
pletion next  year,  subject  to  additional 
funding,  and  the  weUfield  has  been 
constructed.  But  the  desalting  facility 
has  been  hampered  by  lawsuits  revolving 
around  contract  awards.  While  original 
cost  estimates  for  the  Yuma  plant  au- 
thorized $155.5  million,  inflation  has  in- 
creased the  cost  by  $89.3  million  in  1979 
while  unforseen  plant  design  changes' 
and  efforts  to  alleviate  possible  adverse 
impacts  on  fish  and  wUdlife  habitat  have 
added  another  $113.6  million.  Currently 
the  program  is  estimated  to  cost  $356  5 
million. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

While  the  project  is  costly,  I  believe 
that  inflation  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  increase  over  original  cost  estimates. 
In  addition,  these  estimates  may  have 
been  low  because  they  did  not  anticipate 
design  changes  and  changes  necessary  to 
mitigate  adverse  environmental  impact 
Further  project  delays  only  serve  to  in- 
crease cost,  and  further  endanger  our 
credibility  with  Mexico  at  this  very  crit- 
ical time  in  our  relations. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  stated 
that  it  will  award  a  prime  contract  for 
the  desalting  plant  this  year,  if  granted 
this  additional  authorization.  Until  the 
plant  is  constructed,  State  reservoirs 
continue  to  be  drained.  This  plant  is 
urgently  needed  to  satisfy  our  long  over- 
due commitment  to  Mexico.  We  have 
been  promising  such  a  facility  since  1972 
and.  I  believe,  it  is  vital  to  our  integrity 
that  we  follow  through  on  this  obligation 
which  was  taken  in  good  faith  by  our 
Mexican  neighbors.  It  is  urgent  that  we 
proceed  expeditiously  to  satisfy  our  com- 
mitment without  further  costly  delays. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues support,  H.R.  2609,  to  fulfill  our 
promise  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
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careful  c(>nsideration  to  this  legislation 
ajid  to  look  at  the  "Dear  Colleagues"  that 
they  have  received  which  outUne  the 
GAO's  problems  with  the  desalinization 
plants  or  to  read  the  dissenting  views  by 
me  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
m  the  committee  report,  because  it  has 
becwne  very  clear  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  we  are  embarking  on  a  very  expensive 
solution  to  a  problem  that,  one  in  fact 
may  not  be  the  solution  at  all.  a!nd.  two 
that  overlooks  other  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem  that  would  cost  much  less 
So  what  we  are  doing  in  effect  is  to 
spend  $178  million,  plus  $14  million  a 
year  to  try  to  deliver  88,000  feet  of  high- 
quality  water  in  the  Colorado  River  and 
we  do  that  by  proposing  a  desalinization 
plant  that  was  never  studied  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  because  they  were 
not  requested,  nor  were  they  authorized 
to  mvestigate  the  feasibUity  of  this  de- 
salting complex. 

In  fact,  it  has  undergone  substantial 
design  changes,  including  reducing  the 
size,  and  yet  the  price  has  continued  to 
go  up,  because  it  was  all  hastily  put  to- 
gether, as  the  GAO  says,  to  comply  with 
the  agreement  that  President  Nixon  had 
As    the    gentleman    from    California 
(Mr.  BROWN)   has  pointed  out,  we  are 
not  required  to  build  the  desalinization 
plant.  We  are  required  to  try  and  de- 
liver   better    quality    water    than    they 
have  now. 

D  1410 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  when  all  of 
the  other  uses  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  come  online  we  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  that  agreement  and  the  $178 
million  we  are  talking  about  spending— 
actually  $330  million,  the  $178  million 
just  being  the  increased  cost  $330  mil- 
lion of  taxpayers'  money— so  the  farm- 
ers will  not  have  to  change  some  of  their 
farming  practices  and  look  to  other  al- 
ternatives that  are  available  to  us.  If  I 
were  a  person  concerned  about  budget 
deficits,  this  is  one  that  I  would  turn 
down. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.   All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2609 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  24.  1974  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Act"),  Is  hereby  amended  as  follows- 
Section  1.  Section  101(b)(2)  is  amended, 
by  inserting  "(A)  '•  after  (2) .  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  of  the  paragraph,  and  by  adding 
thereafter  the  following: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use 
electrical  power  and  energy  available  from 
the  Navajo  Generating  Station  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  pump- 
ing requirements  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing power  and  energy  requirements  of  the 
desalting  plant  and  protective  pumping  well 
field  constructed  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Act  Provided.  That  revenues  credited  to  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fund  shall  not  be  diminished  below  those 
amounts  which  would  have  accrued  had  the 
power  been  marketed  at  the  rate  determined 
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by  the  Secretary  for  the  sale  of  power  from 
the  Navajo  Generating  Station  to  utilities 
and  public  entities,  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
power  and  energy  for  the  desalting,  protec- 
tive pumping  works,  and  other  uses  author- 
ized by  law,  and  that  power  and  energy  from 
the  Navajo  Generating  Station  shall  be  used 
first  to  meet  the  pumping  requirements  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  after  those 
needs  have  been  met,  for  the  desalting  and 
protective  pumping  facilities  constructed 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Act,  and  finally 
for  other  uses. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  supplemental  power  and 
energy  as  required  for  the  purposes  of  sup- 
plying the  power  and  energy  requirements 
of  the  desalting  plant  and  protective  pximp- 
Ing  well  field.". 

SEC.  2.  Section  101(c)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  Colorado  River  waters  used  for  the 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  losses" 
after  "from  the  desalting  plant"  in  two 
places. 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (4)  as 
follows: 

"(4)  iiiter  into  contracts  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1902 
(43  U.S.C.  371  et  seq.)  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented for  the  delivery  of  water  from 
said  weU  field  to  entitles  within  the  United 
States  for  municipal  and  industrial  or  Irriga- 
tion purposes:  Provided.  That  such  contract 
shall  contain  terms  and  conditions  as  sub- 
stantially provided  in  sections  9(c)(1)  and 
9(d)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939: 
Provided.  That  no  contract  shall  be  executed 
to  deliver  Irrigation  water  to  lands  not  Irri- 
gated on  January  1,  1978:  Provided  further. 
That  no  contract  shall  be  entered  which  will 
Impair  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  deliver  to  Mexico  on  the  land 
boundary  at  San  Luis  and  In  the  Limitrophe 
Section  of  the  Colorado  River  downstream 
from  Moreloe  Dam  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  acre-feet  annually, 
consistent  with  the  terms  contained  In  Min- 
ute No.  242  of  the  IBWC". 

Sec.  4.  A  new  section  106  shall  be  added 
to  the  Act,  as  follows,  and  succeeding  sec- 
tions shall  be  renumbered  accordingly: 

"Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  administer  and  dispose  of  lands  and 
Interests  in  lands  acquired,  and  facilities 
constructed  under  this  title,  and  revenues 
received  In  connection  with  this  authority 
shall  be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.". 

Sec,  5.  Section  108  of  the  Act  is  changed 
to  section  109  and  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $333,382,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  and  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  authorized  In  sections  101, 
102,  103,  and  110,  of  which  $3,579,000  Is  au- 
thorized for  mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
losses  associated  with  replacement  of  the 
Coachella  Canal  in  California,  and  $6,960,000 
is  authorized  for  mitigation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life losses  associated  with  the  Desalting  Com- 
plex Unit  and  the  Protective  and  Regula- 
tory Pumping  Unit  in  Arizona,  based  on 
July  1977  prices  plus  or  minus  such  amounts 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuation  in  construction  costs  involved 
therein,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  reoulred 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  works  and  to 
provide  for  such  modifications  as  may  be 
made  pursuant  to  section  104.". 

Sec.  6.  A  new  section  110  shall  be  added 
to  the  Act.  as  follows : 

"Sec.  110.  In  order  to  provide  measures 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  appropriate  to  mitigate  loss  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  associated  with  other  meas- 
ure* taken  under  this  title: 
■■(»)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 
"(1)  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  eminent 
domain,  or  exchange; 


"(2)  dispose  of  land,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment; 

"(3)  construct,  operate,  maintain,  and 
make  replacements  of  facilities:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  funds  wUl  be  provided  for 
operation,  maintenance,  or  replacement  of 
non-Federal  facilities. 

"(b)  All  costs  authorized  by  this  section 
are  nonreimbursable.". 

Sec.  7.  A  new  section  111  shall  be  added 
to  the  Act,  as  follows : 

"Sec  1 1 1 .  As  used  in  this  title : 

"(a)  Navajo  Generating  Station  means — 

"(1)  the  United  States  entitlement  to  a 
portion  of  the  output  of  power  and  energy 
from  the  Navajo  Generating  Station,  Page, 
Arizona,  pursuant  to  United  States  partici- 
pation In  that  generating  station: 

"(2)  m  the  event  that  said  United  States 
entitlement  is  integrated  with  other  gener- 
ating facilities,  then  Navajo  Generating  Sta- 
tion means  that  amount  of  power  and  en- 
ergy from  the  integrated  system  which  is 
attributable  to  the  United  States  Navajo  en- 
titlement; 

"(3)  when  the  Navajo  Generating  Station 
is  replaced  at  the  end  of  its  useful  life  or 
an  alternative  resource  is  established,  then 
Navajo  Generating  Station  means  an  amount 
of  power  and  energy  equivalent  to  the  pres- 
ent United  States  entitlement  from  Navajo, 
from  the  replacement  resource. 

"(b)  All  terms  used  herein  that  are  defined 
In  the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall  have 
the  meanings  therein  defined.". 

Mr.  KAZEN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrPTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  8, 
strike  'use"  and  Insert  "obtain  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy"; 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  1 
of  H.R.  2609  provides  that  electrical 
energy  available  from  the  Navajo  gen- 
eration station,  which  is  in  excess  of  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project  pumping  require- 
ments, can  be  used  to  supply  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  desalting  plant  and 
other  title  I  facilities.  It  is  anticipated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  United  States  may  have 
power  available  from  the  Navajo  gen- 
erating station  which  Is  in  excess  of  both 
Central  Arizona  project  and  title  I  facil- 
ity requirements,  and  which  could  be 
marketed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment No.  1  to  H.R.  2609  is  to  clarify  that 
this  excess  power  will  be  delivered  to  and 
marketed  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  1  of  HJl.  2609 
provides  that  electrical  energy  and  power 
from  the  Navajo  generating  station 
which  is  in  excess  of  Central  Arizona 
project  pumping  requirements  can  be 
used  to  supply  the  energy  requirements 
of  the  desalting  plant  and  the  protective 
pumping  well  field  constructed  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  1974  act. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  the  form 


of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  be- 
came associated  with  the  Navajo  gen- 
erating station  in  1969  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  power  for  the  Service's  Central 
Arizona  project.  Since  the  initial  involve- 
ment, the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  has  always  had  control  over  the 
U.S.  ownership  interest  in  the  Navajo 
generating  station. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  adopted  two 
amendments  to  section  1  of  HJl.  2609, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  the  authority  to 
market  any  energy  from  the  Navajo  gen- 
erating station  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  the  desalting  complex  an<i 
related  facilities.  The  second  commit- 
tee amendment  fulfills  this  purpose  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no 
objection  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  committee 
amendment  Inadvertently  goes  beyond 
the  stated  purpose  and  actually  trans- 
fers control  over  the  U.S.  ownership  In- 
terest in  the  Navajo  generating  station 
from  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Western  Area  Power  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
objects  to  this  amendment  since  It  elimi- 
nates the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
control  over  the  U.S.  interest  In  the 
Navajo  plant. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In 
opposition  to  this  amendment  to  section 
1  of  H.R.  2609  and  urge  retention  of  the 
original  language  of  H.R.  2609.  This 
will  preserve  the  status  quo  in  regards  to 
control  over  the  U.S.  Interest  in  the 
Navajo  plant  while  giving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  the  authority  to  mar- 
ket any  of  the  excess  power  from  Navajo. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

LUJAN ) . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  we  have  looked 
at  this  and  I  do  not  see  really  any  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration  or  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  that  controls  the  output 
here.  It  is  a  very  basic  policy  decision, 
however,  and  it  is  the  guts  of  a  flight 
that  is  going  on  between  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  think  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  settled  In  a  larger  context  than 
just  on  this  particular  amendment. 

So  I  would  have  no  objection  to  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  I  think  we 
should  at  some  point  maybe  hold  hear- 
ings to  see  what  we  could  do  with  all  of 
this  Bureau  of  Reclamation  power  and 
who  is  to  be  in  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  major  fight 
here  today  on  this  issue,  but  I  would  only 
point  out  that  the  Interior  Department 
consistently  has  had  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  use  the  Navajo  generating 
station  for  the  central  Arizona  project 
pumping  water,  and  also  for  the  desalt- 
ing system.  I  do  not  think  anybody  In- 
tended, when  we  took  this  up,  that  those 
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old,  ancient,  well-established  Interior 
Department  functions  were  going  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  occasion  on 
this  amendment  deaUng  with  the  power 
supply  for  the  desalting  plant  to  point 
out  that  on  top  of  the  costs  of  the  de- 
salting plant,  which  are  astronomical, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  build  a  facility 
or  get  the  power  from  some  other  means, 
35  megawatts  which,  in  today's  prices, 
will  require  another  $100  million  of  new 
capital  equipment  simply  to  provide  the 
power  to  run  this  desalting  plant. 

So,  that  is  $100  million  increase  in 
costs,  and  that  should  be  considered 
when  we  evaluate  the  entire  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

COMMrmCE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  8, 
following  "Secretary"  insert  "of  Energy". 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  committee  amendment  No.  2  to 
H.R.  2609  is  to  clarify  that  any  power 
available  from  the  Navajo  generating 
station  which  is  in  excess  of  Central  Ari- 
zona project  requirements  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  desalting  plant  and 
other  title  I  facilities  should  be  marketed 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  pursuant 
to  existing  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
fihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrTTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ctommlttee  amendments:  Page  3,  line  3 
strike  "The"  and  Insert  "Effective  October 
1.  1979.  and  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  the"; 

Page  3.  line  16.  strike  "Enter"  and  Insert 
Effective  October  1.  1979,  and  to  such  extent 
and   In  such   amounts  as   are   provided   In 
advance  in   appropriation   Acts,   enter"- 

Page  3.  beginning  on  line  23.  strike  the 
proviso  ending  with  "1939:"  on  line  25  and 
^rt:  -Provided.  That  svch  contracts  for 
municipal  and  industrial  purposes  shall  con- 
r.t!f..^^  V"^  conditions  as  substantially 
M«n  I"*.'"  ^*"'°"  »"='  <1>  °^  the  Reclama- 
f^r  J^,°^*"  ^^*  °'  '^3^'  ""<!  t*»«  contracts 
nrl«„^t  H*""*"'  irrigation  water  supplies  to 

privately  developed  lands  include  water 
charges  no  greater  than  if  such  water  users 
had    continued   to   pump   their   own   S 
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without  the  United  States  lowering  the  water 
table  and  that  the  acreage  limitation  and 
related  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Law 
win  not  be  applicable  to  such  privately  de- 
veloped lands  now  Irrigated  with  non-Ped- 
eral  water  supplies: ": 

Page  6,  line  7.  following  "109  and"  Insert 
"effective  October  1.  1979"; 

Page  5.  line  9.  strike  "$333,382,000"  and  In- 
sert "»356.400.000"; 

Page  4.  lines  16  to  19.  strike  the  words 
"based  on  July  1977  prices  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuation  in  construction  costs 
Involved  therein,"; 

Page  5.  line  22,  strike  "section  104.'."  and 
insert 

Sec.  104.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  util- 
ization of  significant  Improvements  In  de- 
sallnlzatlon  technologies  which  may  have 
been  developed  since  the  Bureau's  evalua- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  evaluate 
such  cost  effective  Improvements  and  Im- 
plement such  Improved  designs  Into  the 
plant  operations  when  the  evaluation  In- 
dicated that  cost  savings  will  result:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  more  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated Is  used  for  these  purposes";  and 
Page  6,  line  8,  strike  "In"  and  Insert  "Ef- 
fective October  i,  1979,  and  to  such  extent 
and  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
advance  In  appropriation  Acts,  In". 

Mr.  KAZEN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  included 
among  the  committee's  amendments  to 
H.R.  2609  are  four  technical  amendments 
designed  to  conform  the  bill  as  to  con- 
tract and  purchasing  authority  with  the 
provisions  of  section  401(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  and,  as  to  the  au- 
thorization for  increased  appropriations 
contained  in  section  5  of  the  bill,  to  the 
provisions  of  section  402  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  to  section  1  of  the  bill  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  clarify  that,  if 
there  is  electrical  energy  available  from 
the  U.S.  ownership  interest  in  the  Navajo 
generating  station  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project  and  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
salting plant  and  other  title  I  facilities, 
then  that  power  can  be  delivered  to,  and 
be  marketed  by.  the  Department  of 
Energy  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  1974  act 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  well 
fields  along  a  5-mile  zone  along  the 
Mexican  border  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing water  to  Mexico  in  fulfillment  of 
the  1944  treaty.  However,  the  1974  act 
failed  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  any  authority  to  market 
any  excess  water  from  the  well  field  to 
entities  within  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  corrects  this  deficiency 
by  giving  the  Secretary  this  authority, 
provided  that  the  repayment  provisions 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939, 
which  includes  the  residency  and  acre- 
age limitation  provisions  of  reclamation 
law,  apply  to  any  contracts  for  domestic. 


municipal,  and  irrigation  water  supply 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  private  irrigation  district  in  the  area 
wliich  is  now  utilizing  its  own  wells  to 
irrigate  but  which  will  be  forced  to  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  for  a  water 
supply  because  the  U.S.  well  field  will 
take  away  the  groundwater  normally 
used  by  this  irrigation  district.  Of 
course,  the  irrigation  district  would 
then  be  subject  to  the  residency  and 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  recla- 
mation law  even  though  it  is  a  private 
irrigation  district  which  has  never  been 
subject  to  these  provisions  and  which, 
but  for  the  U.S.  well  field,  would  not  be 
subject  to  these  provisions. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  section  3  of  the  bill  to  correct 
this  inequity  by.  in  effect,  exempting 
the  irrigation  district  from  these  provi- 
sions and  by  providing  that  the  costs 
which  the  district  will  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  replacement  water,  which  It 
would  not  exceed  except  for  the  wells 
being  drilled  by  the  United  States,  will 
not  exceed  the  amount  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  to  pump  their  own  waters 
were  the  U.S.  wells  not  drilled. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  explained 
in  my  opening  remarks,  the  committee 
adopted  two  related  amendments  per- 
taining to  the  authorized  appropriation 
ceiling  contained  in  the  bill.  The  original 
authorized  appropriation  ceilin?  for  the 
title  I  facilities  was  $155,500,000  which, 
when  indexed  as  provided  for  in  the 
1974  act.  brings  the  authorized  appro- 
priation ceiling  to  $219,831,000  based  on 
July  1977  prices. 

As  introduced.  H.R.  2609  would  in- 
crease the  authorized  appropriation 
ceUing  to  $333,382,000  with  cost  indexing. 
This  figure  is  based  on  July  1977  prices 
and  is  designed  to  cover  proposed  addi- 
tions and  changes  in  the  title  I  facili- 
ties. The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment replacing  this  amount  with  a  fig- 
ure based  on  January  1979  prices— 
$356,400,000.  However,  the  committee 
deleted  the  cost  indexing  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  ceiling  from  automatically  ris- 
ing in  the  future  and  force  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  in  the  absence  of 
additional  legislation,  to  complete  the 
title  I  facilities  for  S356.400.000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ments I  have  just  described  are  neces- 
sary and  I  urge  the  Members  support  for 
them. 

D  1420 
The    CHAIRMAN.     Are     there     any 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments? If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LUJAN 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujan:  Page  3, 
line  2.  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add 
the  following-  "Provided  further.  That  prior 
to  delivering  power  from  the  Navajo  Gen- 
erating Station  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  complete  an 
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analysis  of  alternative  sources  of  supply.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  possibility  of 
developing  an  agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  whereby  the  United  States  (or  a 
non-Federal  entity)  would  enter  Into  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  Mexico  for  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  power  to  operate  the  de- 
salting plant,  the  regulatory  pumping  fields 
and  appurtenant  facilities.". 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  simply  as  an  alternative.  If 
the  thing  does  not  work  out  and  every- 
thing proceeds  as  it  now  is  under  the  leg- 
islation. The  present  legislation,  before 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  makes  the  Sec- 
retary do  certain  things.  It  says : 

The  Secretary  shall  use  sources  of  electric 
power  supply  for  the  desalting  complex  that 
win  not  diminish  the  supply  of  power  to 
preferenced  customers  for  the  Federal  power 
systems  operated  by  the  Secretary. 

What  we  are  directing,  then,  in  this 
legislation,  is  that  the  power  come  from 
the  Navajo  Generating  Station.  If  we 
look  at  line  9  on  page  2,  it  reads: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use  elec- 
trical power  and  energy  available  from  the 
Navajo  Generating  Station  which  is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  pump- 
ing requirements  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing power  and  energy  requirements  to  the 
desalting  plant  and  protective  pumping  well 
field  constructed  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Act. 

That,  in  a  sense,  is  contradictory  be- 
cause in  the  present  law  the  call  is  for 
the  power  to  come  from  non-Federal 
operated  systems.  It  is  technically  cor- 
rect because  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  operate  the  Navajo  Generating 
Station.  It  does  have  the  rights  to  24 
percent  of  the  power. 

We  would  be  better  off  if  we  were  not 
required  to  use  that  power,  because  ul- 
timately it  will  be  denying  the  prefer- 
enced customers  the  right  to  that  power. 

This  proposal  calls  for  allowing  either 
the  Federal  Government  or  a  non-Fed- 
eral entity  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase the  electricity  to  run  the  desalting 
plant.  The  reason  that  I  do  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  because  there  are  plans 
now  by  several  utilities  to  build  power 
generating  plants  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  border.  They  have  plenty  of  gas;  they 
have  plenty  of  oil.  It  just  makes  sense 
that  the  generating  plant  be  built  over 
there  rather  than  using  our  oil,  gas,  or 
coal. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  allow  the 
Secretary  to  buy  that  energy  output  and 
not  have  to  use  our  own.  It  is  a  good  al- 
ternative. If  it  does  not  work  out,  then 
we  go  back  to  using  our  power. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  merely  give  the  Secre- 
tary an  additional  alternative;  if  and 
when  he  can  enter  into  that  type  of  a 
deal,  then  he  should  make  it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
municipal  and  public  power  users  in  Ari- 
zona. It  is  supported.  I  am  told,  by  a 
letter  from  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  simply  requires  that 
they  can  look  around  and  check  the 
other  option  before  finally  committing 
themselves  to  using  the  Navajo  plant 
capacity. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
Mr.  Lujan  on  this  amendment,  which  I 
have  discussed  with  him.  I  think  it  rep- 
resents an  extremely  important  initia- 
tive. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  in- 
dicates that  this  bill  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect, that  it  can  be  improved  by  a  little 
foresight,  which  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  shown. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems with  th's  desal'nization  plant  is  the 
likelihood  that  it  will  consume  very  large 
amounts  of  energy  which  will  not  be 
available  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
will  be  available  in  Mexico;  and  probably 
will  be  available  at  costs  which  are  more 
reasonable  than  in  the  United  States. 
So,  I  think  that  it  Is  wise  and  farsighted 
for  us  to  enter  Into  an  examination  of 
this  alternative. 

If  I  might,  I  would  hke  to  point  out— 
and  this  will  be  involved  in  one  of  the 
otiher  amendments  which  will  be  of- 
fered—that there  are  other  similar  op- 
portunities to  Improve  this  legislation  If 
we  are  going  to  go  the  route  of  a  desallni- 
zatlon  plant.  There  is  no  technical  reason 
why  the  entire  plant  cannot  be  built  in 
Mexico.  In  fact.  It  would  probably  be 
built  far  cheaper. 

n  1430 
The  present  return  flow  from  this  Irri- 
gation project  is  routed  into  Mexico  now 
and  runs  through  Mexico  down  to  the 
gulf.  It  would  be  far  simpler  to  put  the 
plant  In  Mexico  to  desalinate  the  water 
at  that  noint  and  have  it  credited  against 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  Mexico,  and 
delivered  d'rectly  to  the  Mexican  farmers 
who  are  going  to  use  the  water.  I  would 
venture  that  tliis  would  save  somewhere 
between  25  and  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project,  particularly  If  cou- 
pled with  the  construction  of  the  power- 
plant  in  Mexico,  as  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Lujan)  proposes. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  build  the  entire  plant  In  Mex- 
ico: I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  requests  that  we  investigate  the 
possibility  of  doin;?  some  other  things  of 
a  similar  nature,  studies  that  are  not  In- 
tended to  delay  the  project  but  which 


will  bring  Mexico  into  a  discussion  here 
of  the  problem  so  that  it  will  be  fully 
alert  to  the  fact  that  when  this  plant 
is  built,  it  is  still  not  going  to  give  them 
water  within  the  thousand-parts-per- 
million  range  which  is  necessary  for  it  to 
be  usable  for  agriculture. 

This  study  that  my  amendment  will 
propose  will  include  cooperation  in  re- 
search on  crops  which  can  tolerate  saline 
water,  the  reuse  and  recycling  of  saline 
water,  a  numtter  of  tilings  which  are 
currently  in  negotiation  with  Mexico  as 
a  possible  Joint  scientific  effort.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  bill  include  an  additional 
impetus  for  us  to  move  forward  in  thia 
sort  of  a  healthy  way  wiiich  might  in 
some  degree  mitigate  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  our  moving  ahead  on  a  project 
which  we  contend  will  solve  their  water 
problems  but  which  will  actually  not 
solve  their  water  problems.  So  I  am  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  think  It  is  an  excellent  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  a  few  other  similar 
amendments  can  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  express  my  concern 
that  the  debate  up  to  this  point  leads 
me  to  believe  that  we  may  be  tread- 
ing on  some  very  dangerous  diplomatic 
and  sensitive  foreign  policy  grounds  in 
relation  to  the  overall  problems  related 
to  salinity  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  those  which  are  shared 
by  treaty.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  in 
relation  to  our  obligation  on  not  only  the 
treaty  but  the  protocols  and  minutes 
that  have  been  signed  since  then  and  the 
fact  that  we  gave  our  word  that  we  would 
arrive  at  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado.  In  relation  to 
that  I  would  say  that  practically 
luiknown  to  all  of  the  people  that  relate 
it  to  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  was  the 
salinity  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  In  my 
congressional  district  where  the  reverse 
occurred  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  Morillo  drain  was  bringing  salt 
beyond  the  thousand-part-per-million 
into  the  Rio  Grande,  into  the  lush  valley 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and 
after  the  attempt  at  a  solution  to  the 
Colorado,  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  was 
initiated,  and  that  is  working  exceed- 
ingly well.  I  say  that  we  have  now  the 
responsibility  for  this  reason  that  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  rarest  occurrences  of 
international  cooperation  probably  In 
the  history,  not  necessarily  of  the  United 
States  and  its  neighbors  but  of  the  world, 
wherein  the  fruits  of  the  project  were 
shared  by  both  my  side  of  the  river,  the 
north  side,  and  by  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  But  the  project  Is  entirely  on 
Mexican  territory  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  it  was  paid  for  also  in  a 
very  unique  way,  one-half  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  one-fourth  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or 
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America,  and  one-foiirth  by  the  water 
users  on  my  side  of  the  river.  Then  a 
most  ingenious  method  was  used  of  hav- 
ing a  dam  on  the  drain  dredging  a  canal 
under  a  city,  under  an  existing  lake,  and 
channeling  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
that  is  working  exceedingly  well.  It  is 
being  run  by  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission  which  is  com- 
posed of  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  When  you  are  deal- 
ing with  one,  you  cannot  disassociate 
yourself  from  the  other.  TTiat  is  why  I 
say  that  we  are  flirting  here  with  a  pos- 
sible dangerous  foreign  policy  situation, 
and  that  with  all  due  regard  to  £imend- 
ments  that  may  be  offered,  and  with 
never  challenging  in  the  slightest  the 
intent  and  the  good  will  of  those 
involved,  we  are,  I  am  afraid,  attempt- 
ing to  do  what  sounds  to  be  something 
that  would  be  favorable,  dealing  uni- 
laterally and  trying  to  go  back  to  proj- 
ects or  proposed  projects  that  have  al- 
ready been  explored,  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended and  have  not  been  utilized. 
We  are  behind  schedule.  Any  delay  to 
the  possible  ultimate  solution  will  be  a 
major  breach  of  not  only  our  foreign 
policy  but  our  commitment  to  our  friends 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  deal  very 
carefully  with  this.  It  is  still  a  very 
emotional  issue  on  both  sides  because  the 
need  for  water  has  gone  above  and  be- 
yond even  the  need  for  petroleum  for  en- 
ergy as  far  as  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
try are  concerned.  I  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
and  I  concur  with  him,  I  daresay  almost 
without  exception,  that  every  river  in  the 
United  States  has  in  the  areas  of  fertile 
land  an  excess  request  for  the  waters  of 
that  river. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  So  this  becomes, 
then,  a  very  important  and  very  emotion- 
al is«!ue.  In  my  area  it  was  finally  de- 
cided by  court  action  that  allocated  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  water 
users  below  the  dam,  below  Falcon  Dam. 
It  was  adjudicated  by  a  court  of  law,  and 
the  people  were  given  the  rights  accord- 
ing to  that  decision.  But  the  commit- 
ment that  we  have  with  Mexico  is  such 
that  in  these  dangerous  times,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  they  are  indeed  very  difficult 
for  everyone  concerning  the  situation 
throughout  the  world.  If  we  unilaterally 
go  into  some  aspects  of  something  that 
is  already  committed  by  treaty  and  by 
protocol  and  that  is  committed  to  by  the 
word  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
Congress,  which  passed  the  enabling 
legislation,  I  think  that,  as  well- 
intentioned  as  our  actions  might  be.  how 
they  are  perceived  by  the  other  party  is 
going  to  be  very  important  and  we  can- 
not negotiate  that.  Many  times  it  is  not 
what  we  do  but  how  it  is  perceived  by  the 
other  side.  Again  I  repeat  very  sincerely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  flirting  with  very 
serious  foreign  policy  matters,  as  well-in- 
tentioned as  we  might  be.  I  would  cau- 
tion you  that  perhaps  If  this  is  to  be  done 


that  it  be  done  through  the  normsll 
courses  of  foreign  policy  and  not  uni- 
laterally here  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
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We  have  now  a  working  consultative 
mechanism  with  Mexico.  I  think  the 
better  course  of  valor  at  this  point  would 
be  for  us  to  take  the  suggestions  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  and  address 
them  through  the  legitimate  proper 
channels  in  order  that  we  might  again 
explore  those  avenues  which  I  again  say 
have  been  explored  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  to 
be  a  part  or  share  in  any  blame  if  that 
might  get  to  be  the  case,  that  we  act- 
ing unilaterally,  perhaps  as  well  inten- 
tloned  as  we  were,  have  fallen  into  a 
situation  where  we  have  taken  a  very 
serious  miscalculation  in  an  attempt  to 
do  what  we  hope  was  the  right  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. ) 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  say  that  the  proper 
channels  are  available  to  us  to  ex- 
plore, again,  that  area  that  has  been 
mentioned  and  possibly  will  be  men- 
tioned later  today.  We  have  a  legal,  in- 
deed a  moral  commitment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
we  should  not  attempt  in  a  unilateral 
action,  do  anything  that  might  in  the 
slightest  way  cast  any  doubt  on  our  In- 
tentions to  carry  out  that  commitment. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  that  I  too  agree  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  manager  of  this 
bill,  has  done  a  tremendous  job  and  I 
commend  him  for  all  his  efforts.  He  is 
meeting  an  urgent  problem.  I  cannot 
congratulate  him  more. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  has  just  spoken,  that  the 
Issue  is  not  whether  we  meet  or  do  not 
meet  the  treaty  agreement  with  Mexico. 
We  all  support,  strongly,  meeting  every 
last  inch  of  that  treaty  agreement  with 
Mexico.  We  all  want  to,  we  know  we 
must,  we  know  we  should  meet  that  trea- 
ty agreement  with  Mexico  and  we  know 
we  can  meet  that  treaty  agreement  with 
Mexico.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  how  best  we  do  this.  What  is  the  best 
long-term  solution,  the  best  solution  in 
terms  of  the  fimdamental  water  use  of 
the  west,  what  is  the  most  cost-effective 
solution  and  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  desalinlzatlon  plant  that  is  pro- 
jected is  not  the  best  solution.  It  may 
not  even  work,  it  may  not  even  provide 
the  salt-free  water  to  meet  242. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  there  are 
many  other  possible  alternatives  that 
will  more  readily  assure  and  more  sound- 
ly assure  Mexico  that  we  mean  to  meet 
this  commitment  and  guarantee  them 
today  and  forever  their  portion  of  the 
salt-free  water  of  the  Colorado  River. 
That  is  the  issue. 

I  do  not  believe  throwing  money  into  a 
desalinlzatlon  plant  that  is  without  real 


analysis  as  to  whether  it  is  going  to  pro- 
duce what  we  want  it  to  produce  or  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost,  is  the  way  to  do 
it. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEBED    BY     MS.     BROWN     OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  Page  5,  line  6.  Insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  5.". 

Page  6.  Insert  after  line  5  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)(1)  Section  109  of  the  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the   following: 

"(b)  No  funds  In  excess  of  $356,400,000 
may  be  expended  or  obligated  for  the  works 
and  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  author- 
ized in  sections  101,  102.  103.  and  110  unless 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age District  enters  Into  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  which  such 
DUtrlct  agrees,  as  a  condition  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  funds,  to  expend  from  non- 
Federal  sources  (for  the  activities  for  which 
the  funds  are  to  be  made  available)  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  to  be  made  available  under  this  title 
for  such  activities.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  as 
of  October  1.  1979. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  this 
amendment  Is  offered  merely  to  express 
my  complete  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
estimates  made  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  says  that  after  we  have  spent 
the  amount  in  the  bill  that  the  Federal 
Government  w  11  not  spend  any  more 
unless  the  district  Itself  puts  up  one- 
third  of  the  money.  In  other  words,  I  am 
saying  one-third  of  the  overrun  will  be 
borne  by  the  local  people. 

At  the  present  time  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  are  paying 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  project. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional commitment,  a  Federal  commit- 
ment, not  necessarily  a  commitment  of 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  District?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk District,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  agreement  with 
Mexico,  could  care  less  whether  we  de- 
salt it  after  they  get  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing  is  placing  a  national  burden  on  a 
particular  segment  of  the  population 
and  it  is  really  not  fair  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  ask  me  a 
question? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  It  was  a  statement  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  contend  it  Is  not  fair  to  ask  all  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to 


support  a  project  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely useless  from  the  standpoint  of 
meeting  our  treaty  commitments  and 
which  will  merely  encourage  a  form  of 
agriculture  which  within  5  years  will  not 
be  economically  feasible  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  the  gross- 
est form  of  fraud  to  continue  to  make 
the  point  that  we  can  allow  the  desert 
of  the  Southwest  to  bloom  like  a  rose 
garden  when  as  soon  as  the  Central 
Arizona  project  comes  online  there  will 
be  an  overall  shortage  of  water  in  the 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  neither  ri^t  nor 
proper  to  put  all  the  blame  on  the  few 
hundred  farmers  who  are  at  the  end  of 
the  pipeline,  which  is  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk District.  Frankly,  it  is  the  users 
of  the  Colorado  throughout  the  basin 
who  are  responsible  for  the  salt  that  is 
In  the  water,  who  should  share  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  making  sure  that  the 
water  is  usable  both  by  the  farmers  of 
Wellton-Mohawk  and  by  the  farmers 
on  that  half  million  acres  of  vital  farm- 
land below  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  which  is  going  to  be  ruined  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
this  amendment  is  a  subterfuge.  If  the 
House  will  pass  it,  the  bill  will  be  killed. 
No  money  will  be  spent  because  very 
honestly  everyone  knows  there  will  be 
$100  million  in  overruns  and  that  you 
cannot  get  the  Wellton-Mohawk  or  the 
State  of  Arizona  or  all  of  the  seven 
basin  States  to  agree  to  pay  any  part  of 
it  because  they  have  a  nice  free  ri(le  now. 
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It  is  a  half-a-billion-dollar  project  and 
another  billion  dollars  to  operate  it  for 
the  next  50  years  that  they  do  not  pay  a 
penny  for  to  meet  this  commitment,  to 
Mexico,  but  which  will  not  meet  the  com- 
mitment, and  that  is  the  point  that  I  am 
making  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Ch<»irman,  I  really  do  not  see  any 
need  for  this  amendment,  because  In  n:iy 
opinion  it  has  absolutely  no  value,  since 
the  bill  contains  provisions  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $356,400,000,  which  is  the 
same  amount  that  Is  included  in  this 
amendment.  There  cannot  be  any  cost 
overruns  because  there  is  no  cost  index- 
ing under  the  bill.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  not  more  than  $356,400,000 
can  be  spent,  so  this  is  a  superfluous 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  adds  any- 
thing to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Certainly,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Well,  if  it 
has  no  adverse  effect,  then  surely  the 
gentleman  would  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  I  say  is  that  it  is  un- 
necessary, because  that  provision  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  It  is  an  in- 
surance policy. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  do  not  believe  in  putting 
superfluous  things  in  the  bill  and  I  do 


not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia does,  either. 

I  think  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bUl,  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
provide  here  will  just  muddy  up  what  is 
already  in  the  bill,  because  no  more  than 
that  amount  can  be  spent  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  Earlier  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  explained  that 
when  we  had  a  similar  problem  where 
we  had  this  low-grade  water  coming  in 
from  Mexico  that  they  got  together, 
they  solved  the  problem  with  the  Mexi- 
can Govemment  paying  half,  with  the 
Federal  Government,  this  Govemment, 
paying  a  quarter  and  with  the  land  users, 
the  water  users  in  that  area  paying  a 
quarter.  That  seems  like  a  reasonable 
arrangement;  but  here  we  have  it  when 
it  comes  our  turn  to  solve  the  problem, 
old  Uncle  Sam  runs  In  with  the  poten- 
tial of  about  a  half  a  billion  dollars. 

I  appreciate  what  my  chairman  says, 
with  the  lid  on  this  legislation;  but  does 
anybody  believe  for  a  moment  that  with 
their  cost  overruns  that  they  will  not  be 
back  here  asking  for  additional  money, 
because  you  have  sunk  $330  million  Into 
a  program  that  simply  will  not  work  and 
It  Is,  In  fact,  a  subsidy  of  those  water 
users.  They  can  go  on  using  the  water 
however  they  will.  Irrigating  whatever 
crops  they  will  and  they  will  be  fully 
subsidized  In  that  operation  to  the  tune 
of  $300  million  by  Uncle  Sam,  because 
we  claim  we  have  this  obligation  to  build 
the  desalinlzatlon  plant  based  on  this 
treaty  with  Mexico.  That  Is  not  what  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  says.  What  It  says 
we  should  do,  in  fact,  Is  try  to  deliver 
high-quality  water  to  them.  We  will  do 
that  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  but  as  the 
facts  have  already  been  pointed  out,  our 
ability  Is  not  going  to  ever  exist  to  meet 
the  demands  of  that  treaty,  with  or  with- 
out this  plan;  so  there  are  options  and, 
in  fact,  the  GAO  has  urged  the  Congress 
to  look  at  the  options  and.  In  fact,  has 
recognized  that  many  of  those  options 
were  brushed  aside  in  hurrying  on  to  get 
the  public  relations  of  this  big  desalin- 
lzatlon American  technology  to  solve 
somebody  else's  problem. 

Here  we  are,  we  are  asking  for  another 
$178  million  In  overrims  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown)  simply  says 
that  if  there  are  additional  overruns, 
how  about  some  of  the  people  we  are 
bailing  out  helping  us  to  pay  for  this? 

Sure,  this  Is  a  national  obligation,  but 
the  cause  of  the  problem  Is  very  limited 
In  scope.  It  is  a  very  few  farmers,  a  very 
few  water  users  who  have  returned  lousy 
water  back  to  the  river  and  now  we  are 
stuck  with  the  national  cleanup. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  point  Is  well  made.  I  just 


wanted  to  say  that  the  Rio  Grande  so- 
lution did  not  Involve  a  desalinlzatlon 
plant.  They  used  an  alternative  method. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  to  comment  on  this  point. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  doing  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
We  are  diverting  the  entire  return  flow 
from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  to  the  ocean. 
Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  the 
present  salinity  flgures  on  the  Colorado? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  not. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  With  the 
diversion  of  all  of  the  waters,  we  are  out 
of  conformity  with  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Well.  I 
thnk  that  points  out  the  case-  Do  we 
want  to  spend  another  half  a  billion 
dollars? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see 
the  position  that  the  gentleman  is  tak- 
ing, but  It  does  not  go  to  this  particular 
amendment.  This  particular  amendment 
has  a  limit  which  is  already  in  the  bill 
and  which  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller)  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  committee  to  take  out  the  index- 
ing. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that.  That  is  right,  because  other- 
wise, if  I  can  have  back  my  time,  we  wJl 
do  as  we  have  done  at  other  times.  The 
cost  overruns  come  and  go.  The  Congress 
gets  no  review  and  the  money  is  simply 
spent,  because  they  say  that  is  due  to 
indexing;  so  we  have  some  controls.  I 
th  nk  the  Brown  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  little  incentive,  because  those  peo- 
ple who  are  part  of  the  problem  then 
may  want  to  be  part  of  the  solution  If 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
There  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  solution,  because  old  Uncle 
Sam  is  there  bailing  them  out  With 
money.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  will  be 
no  problem,  because  If  they  follow  the 
mandates  of  the  bill,  and  they  must,  that 
problem  will  not  arise,  because  they  can- 
not go  over  this  limit. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CallfonUa.  Well,  that 
statement  sounds  to  me  like  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  Somebody  said 
about  the  black-limg  bill,  there  was  the 
famous  story,  they  said  that  If  you  give 
all  the  widows  a  mink  coat  and  the  ben- 
efits It  will  never  cost  us  a  billion  dollars. 
I  am  a  little  worried  about  this,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  given  the  construc- 
tion schedule  that  the  $178  million  addi- 
tional ovemms  is  going  to  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  want  to  point  out  the  factual 
figures  here.  The  last  published  figures 
on  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  at  Impe- 
rial Dam  and  at  the  border  indicate  that 
at  the  border  the  salinity  is  929  parts 
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per  million  averaged  throughout  the 
year  for  1978.  This  is  very  close  to  the 
point  of  no  longer  being  usable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Calif  omia  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
this  is  very  close  to  the  condition  in 
which  water  is  no  longer  usable  for 
agriculture. 

Now,  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
will  say  that  the  desalting  plant  will  cor- 
rect that.  The  fact  is  that  none  of  the 
water  from  the  irrigation  district  goes 
into  the  river  now.  It  is  all  diverted 
through  this  channel  which  has  been 
built  to  the  ocean ;  so  with  all  the  water 
diverted,  we  are  still  in  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  minute  242  and  we  are 
very,  very  close  to  the  upper  limits  of 
what  can  be  used  to  irrigate  agriculture. 

This  is  before  the  Central  Arizona 
project,  which  will  pour  another  half 
million  tons  per  year  of  salt  into  the 
river  has  been  brought  onstream. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Well,  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very  good 
argument  for  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  terribly  concerned  about 
how  we  spend  our  money,  because  I  think 
we  can  show  and  demonstrate  in  this 
debate  that  they  are  pouring  money 
down  a  rat  hole  with  this  one.  This  is 
just  a  case  of  where  I  am  afraid  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  being  taken  for  be- 
ing a  sucker  in  this  case,  that  we  are 
going  to  provide  all  the  money  to  solve 
other  people's  problems  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
asks  the  American  taxpayer  to  dig  still 
deeper  into  his  pocket  to  pay  $1  billion 
for  a  desalting  plant  that  will  not  do 
the  job.  The  proposed  plant  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  salinity  problems  of 
the  last  decade,  not  the  next.  By  the 
time  the  proposed  plant  could  be  built, 
the  salinity  problems  will  be  beyond  the 
plant's  capacity  because  of  increased 
salinity  caused  by  the  irrigations  systems 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  We  do  a 
disservice  to  our  constituents  and  to 
Mexico  to  pretend  that  this  plant  wiU 
solve  the  problem.  We  must  either  build 
many  such  plants  while  spending  many 
times  the  enormous  authorization  of  this 
bill,  or  look  to  other  alternatives  in  deal- 
ing with  the  salinity  problem. 

We  need  to  treat  the  source,  not  the 
symptoms,  of  the  problem.  The  issue  is 
not  what  to  do  about  salty  water;  it  is 
what  to  do  to  prevent  the  water  from  be- 
coming salty.  The  problem  does  not  in- 
volve one  project:  it  involves  the  irre- 
sponsible application  of  water  to  lands 

throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin 

without  regard  to  either  the  economic  or 
the  environmental  costs.  We  have  learn- 
ed this  lesson  over  and  over  again :  There 
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is  no  free  lunch.  Because  the  creators  of 
this  problem  have  not  paid  the  true  price 
of  their  harvests,  it  falls  to  the  Nation 
to  bear  the  burden.  We  cannot  in  good 
conscience  ask  the  Nation  to  pay  $1  bil- 
lion for  a  desalting  plant  that  will  not 
do  the  job. 

Any  alternative  we  adopt  will  involve 
costs.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider  those 
costs,  and  how  they  might  be  reduced 
by  alternative  means  of  meeting  our 
treaty  commitments.  We  need  a  real  so- 
lution. We  might  as  well  get  what  we  pay 
for. 

We  should  defer  this  authorization 
until  there  is  time  to  examine  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  effective  alternatives. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  a  couple  of  points,  if  I  could.  Back 
in  the  1920's,  in  fact,  the  year  I  was  born, 
after  a  whole  generation  of  squabbling, 
the  seven  Colorado  Basin  States  got  to- 
gether at  Santa  Pe  and  made  a  compact 
to  divide  the  water. 

D  1500 

While  they  were  unduly  optimistic 
about  the  amount  of  water  to  divide  up, 
they  actually  did  enter  Into  a  compact 
approved  by  the  Congress,  allocating  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the  seven 
States. 

This  is  a  very  highly  mineralized  part 
of  the  United  States.  This  river  drains 
one-seventh  of  the  land  mass  of  the 
United  States,  and  It  happens  to  flow 
through  the  most  mineralized  soil  of  any 
place.  As  people  take  water  out  and  use 
it  and  It  goes  back  Into  the  river,  the 
Colorado,  which  starts  out  as  a  very 
beautiful,  low-salt  river  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  gets  more  salty  on  Its  way  to 
the  sea  and  down  to  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  what 
the  local  people  should  do.  Why  should 
they  not  do  more?  Why  should  they  not 
contribute  more?  I  think  there  are 
two  things  that  ought  to  be  understood 
in  all  this,  and  we  in  the  West  know  this 
most  painfully. 

In  1944  we  were  engaged  in  a  world 
war.  The  United  States  very  desperately 
needed  the  help  of  the  Mexican  people 
and  the  Mexican  Government  on  a  num- 
ber of  things,  and  the  one  item  holding 
up  cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
was  the  fact  that  we  had  not  made  a 
water  allocation  to  our  neighbor,  Mexico. 
The  seven  States  had  divided  it  all  up 
among  themselves,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  Mexico. 

The  U.S.  Government  moved  in,  in 
1944,  and  made  a  treaty  and  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mexico  under  which  they  took 
off  the  top  of  the  supply  a  million-and-a- 
half  acre-feet  of  water  that  we  agreed  to 
deliver  to  Mexico.  At  that  time  the  seven 
Colorado  River  States  were  assured  that 
this  was  a  national  obligation,  that  there 
was  enough  water,  and  that  this  had  all 
been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation, 
and  we  were  not  going  to  require  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  California,  and  the  others 
to  sustain  an  obligation  that  was  really 


a  national   obligation.   That  has   been 
made  very  clear. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  the  late  sixties 
and  early  seventies,  one  of  the  hottest 
and  most  difficult  problems  between  the 
Mexican  Government  and  ourselves  was 
the  kind  of  water  we  were  delivering  to 
Mexico.  It  was  salty;  it  was  ruining  their 
crops.  The  Mexican  media  had  pictures 
of  their  farmers  standing  by  the  canal 
with  salt  coming  down  and  ruining  their 
crops. 

So  Herbert  Brownell,  appointed  by 
President  Nixon,  went  to  Mexico  and 
negotiated  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  agreed  that  we  would  give  the 
Mexican  people  their  entitlement  of 
water  in  a  condition  that  was  no  worse 
than  what  we  gave  to  our  people  at  the 
end  of  the  river  In  Arizona  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  was  clearly  understood  In 
those  negotiations.  It  was  clearly  imder- 
stood  In  all  the  official  records  that  were 
made  that  improving  the  saline  content 
of  the  water  delivered  to  Mexico  was  a 
national  obligation.  It  was  going  to  be 
paid  for  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  not  by  the  water  users  in 
Arizona,  California,  and  the  other  five 
States  forced  to  suffer  those  conse- 
quences. 

So  we  have  a  clear,  long-standing,  his- 
toric record  of  being  honorable  with  our 
Mexican  friends  and  delivering  on  our 
promises  to  them,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  those  Americans  who 
happen  to  be  located  along  that  river. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  make 
this  clear  In  responding  to  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr,  Brown)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia: Page  3,  line  9,  insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  2";  after  line  12,  add  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(b)  Section  101(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Acquire,  by  purchase  or  through  emi- 
nent domain  or  exchange,  to  the  extent  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  ^proprlate. 
any  of  the  lands  In  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irri- 
gation and  Drainage  District,  using  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title.". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  does  just  one 
thing.  It  says  that  with  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  additional  lands  in  the  district  in 
order  to  reduce  the  irrigation  return 
flow  by  lessening  the  amount  of  land  in 
irrigation. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  suggest  that  we  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  flexibility  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  desalinization  plant  by  taking  cer- 
tain land  out  of  production.  Actually  this 
has  been  recommended  by  the  people  In 
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the  States  themselves.  This  was  part  of 
the  discussions  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  adopted  in  1972,  and,  as  I  think  the 
committee  report  points  out,  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  was  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  irrigable  land  in  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  District  by  10,000  acres.  A  re- 
duction of  10,000  acres  made  a  susbtan- 
tial  difference  in  the  size  of  the  desalini- 
zation plant  because  it  reduced  the 
amount  of  return  flow  by  that  which 
would  come  from  10,000  acres,  and  hence 
they  could  handle  It  with  a  smaller  plant. 

So  the  whole  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  say  to  the  Secretary,  "You 
have  the  option  of  using  this  money 
either  to  build  the  plant" — and  it  does 
not  prohibit  him  from  going  ahead  and 
buUcling  the  plant  at  the  currently  con- 
templated size — "or  If  you  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  return  flow  by  acquiring 
irrigated  lands  and  taking  them  out  of 
production,  you  may  do  so." 

That  would  then,  of  course,  reduce  the 
size  of  the  plant  and  the  cost  of  the 
plant,  and  it  would  also  be  much  more 
effective. 

I  hesitate  to  point  out  again — but  I 
will — that  this  step  will  be  necessary 
anyway  in  the  very  near  future.  There 
will  not  be  enough  water  in  the  Colorado 
after  1985  to  Irrigate  all  of  the  land  now 
under  irrigation  or  with  claims  for  irri- 
gation on  the  Colorado. 

I  do  not  have  the  material  directly  in 
front  of  me,  but  the  General  Accounting 
Office  study  made  this  point,  and  there  is 
no  disagreement  with  it.  "The  Commit- 
tee of  Fourteen  representing  the  States 
recognizes  this  also,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  says  that  this  5- 
year  period,  when  there  Is  still  enough 
water  in  the  Colorado,  is  the  period  in 
which  we  can  negotiate  on  a  reasonable 
basis  to  bring  about  some  solutions  to 
this  problem  before  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  actually  oeiiig  forced  to  do  so, 
which  will  occur  by  about  1985. 

So  I  consider  that  this  option  should  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess, using  moneys  of  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States — a  process  which  is  in- 
evitable— of  reducing  the  amoimt  of  Ir- 
rigated farmland.  I  think  the  Secretary 
needs  and  would  want  to  have  this  kind 
of  flexibility  in  the  long-range  interest 
of  all  the  people  in  the  basin  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  are  reductions  In  acreage 
in  the  Wellton-Mohawk  District.  That 
means  that  the  people  in  Phoenix  who 
want  to  farm  some  of  that  land  up  there 
would  have  extra  acres  that  they  can 
farm,  using  the  water  authorized  for  the 
Central  Arizona  project. 

So  this  would  benefit  all  the  people  in 
the  area.  It  is  a  continuation  of  a  proc- 
ess which  has  already  started.  As  I  men- 
tioned, 10,000  acres  has  already  been  re- 
moved from  irrigation  in  the  district, 
and  it  would  appear  to  me  that  this 
would  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  flexi- 
bility which  would  allow  us  to  go  in  a 
direction  which  I  can  support  and  which 
I  think  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  Colorado  would  say  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
What  the  gentleman  from  California 


(Mr.  Brown)  Is  attempting  to  do  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  go  ahead  and 
buy  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict is,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  reduce 
the  salinity  of  the  water  as  it  crosses  over 
Into  Mexico.  That  is  a  very  good  aim,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  it. 
QISIO 

However,  the  present  law  gives  the 
Secretary  sufficient  authority  to  be  able 
to  do  just  that.  The  present  law  man- 
dates, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  programs 
be  initiated  to  improve  the  irrigation 
efficiency  of  the  district.  And  then  in 
paragraph  2  it  allowed  the  Secretary  to 
do  exactly  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying 
that  he  ought  to  do,  except  that  he 
limited  it  to  10,000  acres.  Now  that  has 
been  done.  The  Secretary  went  Into  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  District,  purchased 
10,000  acres  from  people  who  wanted  to 
sell  them,  did  not  have  to  go  into  con- 
demning the  lands  using  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  And  that  is  how  things 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  country. 

I  can  imagine  what  would  happen, 
because  we  are  having  the  trouble,  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  the  relocation  of 
the  Navajo  because  we  decided  that  we 
were  going  to  run  them  out  of  there,  just 
like  is  being  proposed  to  be  done  to  the 
9,000  or  so  people  who  live  and  make  their 
living  because  of  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
Irrigation  District. 

The  gentleman  is  proposing  that  we 
go  in  and  buy  it.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  these  9,000  people,  people  who 
have  grown  up  there,  people  who  have 
been  born  and  raised  up  there  and  have 
their  means  of  livelihood  now  taken 
away  from  them?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  them? 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is 
sufficient  authority  in  the  present  leg- 
islation to  reduce  the  salinity  of  the 
water  so  that  It  will  be  acceptable  to 
Mexico.  One  of  the  solutions,  of  course, 
is  to  put  that  desalting  plant.  But  we 
look  at  every  single  alternative  that  the 
gentleman  talks  about  and  we  could  do 
away  with  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Dis- 
trict completely,  and  still  the  quality  of 
the  water  might  not  be  as  good  as  we 
would  like  for  it  to  be. 

Therefore,  for  those  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
stroke  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan) 
and  just  add  that  the  experts  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  all  agreed 
that  a  complete  buy-out  of  Wellton- 
Mohawk  would  not  solve  the  problem.  As 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has 
said,  there  are  many  other  sources  of 
salinity  along  the  river  in  addition  to 
the  Wellton-Mohawk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  cost  over  $530 
million  and  still  not  solve  the  problem, 
which  is  the  salinity  of  the  water  as  it 
goes  into  Mexico. 


For  those  reasons,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    BROWK    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  No.  5. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fornla:  Page  7,  after  line  20,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  8.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  111  (as  added  by  section  7  of  this 
Act)  the  following: 

"Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  may  use  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  for  on- 
farm  Irrigation  Improvements.  If  such  Im- 
provements are  designed  to  reduce  the  size 
and  cost  of  the  Yuma  Desalting  Plant.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  maximum  use  of  the 
authority  provided  under  this  section  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  practicality  of  on- 
farm  Improvements  as  a  salinity  control 
measure.". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  call  the  attention  of  my  good 
friends  on  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  not  offered  amendments  No.  2  and 
No.  4.  I  did  not  propose  in  my  last 
amendment  that  there  be  a  buy-out  of 
the  district.  I  proposed  only  that  the 
Secretary  have  the  discretion  to  continue 
the  program  which  the  gentleman  agreed 
to  in  his  own  committee  of  acquiring 
certain  lands  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  Irrigable  land. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  give  the 
Secretary  the  same  flexibility  to  improve 
the  irrigation  efficiency  on  these  acres. 

The  Members  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  a  key  answer  to  the  total  problems 
of  the  Colorado  Is  improving  the  irriga- 
tion efficiency  on  all  of  the  lands  which 
are  currently  being  irrigated.  It  is  an 
actual  fact  that  probably  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  water  now  being  diverted 
to  irrigation  is  being  wasted,  that  the 
development  of  Improved  practices  such 
as  a  better  leveling  of  the  land,  use  of 
concrete  Uning  in  the  laterals,  a  number 
of  other  things  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recommended  and  has 
put  into  practice  already  In  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  of  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk,  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  a 
long-run  solution  to  the  total  problem 
of  stretching  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
as  far  as  possible. 

This  amendment  is  as  straightforward 
as  I  know  how  to  make  it.  It  says  that  the 
Secretary  can  use  some  of  this  money  to 
continue  this  practice  and  to  expand  it 
to  the  degree  that  it  will  reduce  the  re- 
turn flow  from  the  district  and  allow  him 
to  downsize  the  plant,  which  he  is  en- 
gaged In  studying  now,  to  determine  the 
size  that  will  actually  be  required. 

I  think  we  are  actually  handicapping 
the  Secretary  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  not  to  allow  him  the  authority 
to  proceed  with  the  kind  of  practices 
which  have  demonstrated  their  effective- 
ness and  which.  If  carried  out  through- 
out the  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
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Basin,  might  give  us  the  long-nui  solu- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  problems  which  this 
desalinization  plant  by  itself  is  not  going 
to  solve. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  use  appropriated  funds  for  on-farm 
irrigation  improvements  if  such  improve- 
ments are  designed  to  reduce  the  size 
and  cost  of  the  Yimia  desalting  plant. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  present  law  already  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  carry  out  irriga- 
tion efiQciency  improvements  and.  pursu- 
ant to  section  104  of  the  1974  act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  modifi- 
cations of  the  projects  authorized  by 
this  act  if  he  determines  that  they  are 
appropriate. 

This  could  include  a  reduction  in  the 
size  and  the  cost  of  the  Yuma  desalting 
plant  if  warranted.  Consequently,  the 
Secretary  already  has  the  authority  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  designed  to 
give  him.  and  the  amendment  is  entirely 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MK.    BROWN   OF 
CAUFORNU 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  numbered  6. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia: Page  7,  after  line  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  regard 
to  salinity  problems  of  the  Colorado  River 
(as  such  problems  may  exist  through  the 
year  2000)  and  with  regard  to  opportunities 
which  may  be  available  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  remedy  such 
problems  during  such  period.  The  following 
topics  shall  be  Included  in  such  negotiations : 

(1)  New  crop  research  which  focuses  on 
sallne-reslstant  or  drought-resistant  crops. 

(2)  The  reuse  and  recycling  of  water. 

(3)  Irrigation  efficiency  and  other  onfarm 
Improvements. 

(4)  Salinity  control  programs  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  which  would  reduce  the 
overall  salinity  of  the  water  which  enters 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

(5)  The  development  of  more  cost-effective 
means  of  meeting  the  water  quality  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  follows  the  thrust 
of  the  similar  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  ,  and 
it  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza^  , 
in  that  it  says  that  the  President  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  begin  discussions  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  with  regard  to  a  series  of 
problems  whose  solution  would  be  in  the 
mutual  Ijenefit  of  both  coimtries. 
D  1520 

The  amendment  that  we  adopted,  and 
which  I  supported,  of  the  gentleman 


from  New  Mexico,  said  that  we  shoiild 
begin  such  discussions  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  an  alternate  source  of  energy 
for  this  desalinization  plant. 

Of  course,  energy  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  the  Southwest  and  the  en- 
tire United  States,  but  I  can  assure  this 
body  that  the  problems  which  we  have 
in  the  Southwest  and  in  Mexico  involv- 
ing the  optimum  utilization  of  the  scarce 
water  resources  is.  If  anything,  more 
important  than  energy. 

So  we  have  listed  a  series  of  items 
here — five — which  relate  to  the  matter 
of  water  shortage  and  water  salinity,  on 
which  the  President  would  be  empowered, 
or  requested,  to  begin  discussions  with 
the  President  of  Mexico. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  real 
danger  that  we  face  at  this  point  is  that 
we  will  proceed  with  the  action  con- 
templated in  this  bill  or  building  a  de- 
salinization plant.  We  will  put  it  on  line 
in  1985  or  1986,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
water  quality  below  the  border  will  get 
worse. 

I  think  this  is  exactly  what  is  going 
to  happen.  I  think  that  if  we  begin  now, 
as  contemplated  in  my  amendment,  to 
enter  into  discussions  with  the  proper 
Mexican  authorities  at  the  highest  level 
to  discuss  this  problem  and  to  discuss 
longer-range  solutions  to  it,  we  might 
have  some  chance  of  ameliorating  the 
adverse  impact  of  the  situation  which 
will  develop. 

On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  give  this  body  the  pro- 
jections on  salinity  of  the  Colorado  made 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
their  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  Colorado  River  water  quality 
improvement  program  in  1977.  I  hope 
this  body  will  pay  very  close  attention 
to  It. 

In  table  1-1  of  this  environmental 
impact  statement,  there  are  projected 
the  concentrations  of  total  dissolved 
solids,  that  is  salts,  at  Imperial  Dam  for 
the  years  1980,  1990,  and  the  year  2000. 

Remember  what  I  have  said  about  the 
magic  nimiber  1,000,  that  at  above  1,000 
parts  per  mUUon,  the  water  is  no  longer 
suitable  for  agriculture. 

Here  is  what  the  average  of  five  esti- 
mates by  five  Government  agencies  is 
for  water  salinity  in  1980  at  the  Mexican 
border.  The  figures  I  gave  the  Members 
awhile  ago  were  actual  figures  for  1978, 
which  are  the  latest  pubUshed.  These 
are  the  projections  made  in  1977.  FV)r 
water  delivered  at  the  border  in  1980,  the 
average  estimate  of  these  five  agencies, 
1,170  parts  per  million  salt;  for  1990, 
1.281  parts  per  million  dissolved  salt; 
and  for  the  year  2000.  1.353  parts  per 
million  of  salt.  That  is  for  water  de- 
livered at  the  border  with  all  anticipated 
desalinization  projects  in  operation.  I 
have  calculated  these  figures  by  averag- 
ing the  figures  given  for  salinity  at  Im- 
perial Dam.  and  adding  the  115  parts  per 
million  called  for  in  minute  242. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
begin  discussions  now  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  in  the  light  of  these  projec- 
tions, as  to  what  we  are  actually  going 
to  do  to  solve  the  problem.  The  Members 


will  remember  what  the  Mexican  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  said: 

This  guarantees  in  perpetuity  that  we  will 
get  water  at  960  parts  per  million. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  future  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  that  we  are  going  to  deliver 
water  at  960  parts  per  million. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  agree  most 
wholeheartedly  with  the  aims  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown).  I 
think  he  is  on  the  right  path  talking 
about  the  things  that  we  ought  to  do.  I 
will  support  him  In  all  of  those  efforts, 
because  I  think  that  we  ought  to  do  it. 

I  would  agree  that  perhaps  buUding  a 
desalting  plant  at  the  end  of  the  water 
run  is  probably  not  the  best  way  in  the 
world  to  do  It.  It  would  be  so  much  bet- 
ter if  we  could  keep  the  water  clean  all 
the  way  down  the  river,  but  the  measures 
that  he  is  talking  about  to  go  back  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  talk  to  them 
about  doing,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
either  ongoing  projects  or  projects  that 
are  already  authorized  that  for  some  rea- 
son or  another  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  along  with. 

On  the  question  of  using  some  kind  of 
plants  that  are  more  resistant  to  salt, 
beautiful.  TTiat  is  really  a  good  goal,  and 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  re- 
search going  on  into  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  it  is  not  there  yet.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  yet  to  where  it  is  more  attrac- 
tive for  those  who  Irrigate  to  be  able  to 
use  those  kinds  of  plants. 

Concerning  irrigation  efBlciency,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  cited  from  the  law 
itself,  not  the  bill  that  we  are  proposing, 
but  the  law  that  exists.  Public  Law  93- 
320.  where  it  says  that  the  Secretary 
must  do  everything  possible  to  improve 
irrigation  efficiency,  so  that  mandate  is 
there. 

The  salinity  control  of  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River,  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more,  I  think  that  those  are 
the  things  that  we  ought  to  look  at.  That 
is  where  we  ought  to  control  the  salinity. 
But  again  under  Public  Law  93-320, 
which  is  the  basic  authorization  act  of 
this  plant,  title  II  is  measures  upstream 
from  Imperial  Dam. 

We  have  authorized,  and  by  name  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  sought  out  those 
areas  that  most  contribute  to  the  salin- 
ity :  The  Paradox  Vallev  unit  in  Montrose 
County,  Colo.;  the  Grand  Valley  unit, 
Colo.;  Crystal  Geyser  unit  in  Utah;  Las 
Vegas  Wash  unit,  Nevada;  and  on  and  on. 

We  have  those  authorized.  Here  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  whole  pro- 
gram going,  but  certainly  a  desirable 
thing,  and  perhaps  we  do  not  need  addi- 
tional legislation  to  do  the  things  that 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  convinced  that  everyone  who  is 
as  knowledgeable  about  the  Colorado  as 
the  gentleman  is,  recognizes  the  reali- 
ties that  exist  there  and  recognizes  ba- 
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sically  what  needs  to  be  done.  There  is 
not  that  much  argument. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  original 
act  which  he  quoted  provides  for  a  num- 
ber of  projects  upstream  from  the  de- 
salinization plant.  The  gentleman  listed 
them.  Paradox  Valley,  for  example,  pours 
200,000  tons  or  more  of  salt  per  year 
into  the  river.  The  others  are  respon- 
sible for  similar  amounts.  They  add  up 
to  at  least  1  million  tons  per  year  of 
salt  coming  in  from  those  projects. 

It  was  contemplated  that  along  with 
this  plant,  there  would  be  steps  taken  to 
alleviate  the  infiow  of  salt  from  those 
projects. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  techni- 
cal plans  and  other  requirements  were 
never  completed.  Things  were  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  Those  projects  are  not 
going  forward.  Plans  for  additional  proj- 
ects which  were  authorized  were  never 
completed. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  very 
well  that  my  making  an  issue  out  of 
this  is  in  the  hopes  that  this  body  would 
look  at  projects  which  it  has  already  au- 
thorized, but  which  have  never  been 
done,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  can- 
celed, and  go  back  and  say.  "We  were 
right  the  first  time.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Colorado  requires  that 
we  do  these  things  along  the  whole  stem 
of  the  Colorado." 

Frankly,  that  has  been  the  purpose  of 
my  efforts  here  in  this  exercise.  I  do  not 
enjoy  doing  it.  but  I  think  this  body  has 
overlooked  steps  that  it  once  knew  had 
to  be  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Lujan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

D  1530 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment on  this  matter.  I  hope  he  will  per- 
severe, and  I  will  follow  him  devotedly 
in  getting  accomplished  some  of  these 
things  which  will  do  far  more  for  the 
overall  health  of  the  basin  States  than 
this  project  which.  If  completed  without 
these  others,  will  still  leave  us  with  the 
problem  with  Mexico,  as  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman knows. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  great  contribution  by  just 
talking  about  these  other  alternatives 
and  that  we  have  to  continue  to  move 
in  that  direction.  I  applaud  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  efforts,  even  though  we 
happen  to  be  on  the  opposite  s'de  on 
this  particular  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  on  the  opposite  side;  I 
think  we  are  very  much  together  on 
what  the  needs  are  that  need  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrield  further,  I  thought  the 
gentleman  was  supporting  my  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  No,  I  was  not. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  had  a 
misapprehension,  then. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  support  his  objective, 
but  there  are  other  ways  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  wry  j(rfce  in 
Mexico  which  goes  like  this:  "Poor  Mex- 
ico— so  far  from  God  and  so  close  to  the 
United  States!"  It  is  said  by  some  in 
Mexico  that  living  beside  the  United 
States  is  almost  like  sleeping  beside  an 
elephant.  He  may  turn  over,  while  mean- 
ing you  no  harm,  and  crush  the  very  life 
out  of  you. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  how  Mexicans 
have  viewed  the  United  States.  Not  that 
we  are  venal,  not  that  we  are  bad  people 
essentially,  but  we  are  sometimes  abso- 
lutely careless.  We  are  people  who  often 
do  not  ever  think  about  their  rights  or 
their  interests  In  the  matter.  I  am  afraid 
sometimes  we  have  acted  in  a  way  that 
gives  them  justification  for  feeling  that 
way. 

For  many  years  we  have  dumped  crop- 
destructive  salt  on  their  very  best  farm- 
lands. Now.  is  that  the  act  of  a  good 
neighbor?  Most  Americans  want  to  be 
good  neighbors.  They  would  not  have 
approved  doing  that  if  they  had  known 
about  it.  They  just  did  not  know.  There 
was  Mexico,  and  they  just  did  not  ob- 
serve what  was  happening.  It  would  be 
almost  as  though  someone  were  to  dump 
slop  or  the  refuse  from  their  garbage 
disposal  in  their  next-door  neighbor's 
well.  It  is  just  about  that  bad.  It  is 
dumping  pollution  through  the  water 
which  we  agreed  by  treaty  to  provide  to 
Mexico.  It  is  being  dumped  on  their  very 
best  cropland,  and  it  has  been  going  on 
since  the  very  early  1960's. 

The  Mexicans  who  meet  with  our  rep- 
resentatives annually  in  parliamentary 
meetings  have  been  telling  us  about 
this,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  since 
1963.  They  have  been  patient.  How  pa- 
tient would  we  be  if  the  situation  were 
reversed? 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  that  part  of  Mex- 
ico water  is  much  more  precious  than  oil 
or  gold  or  uranium  or  any  other  re- 
source of  the  Earth.  Perhaps  we  can 
make  synthetic  oil.  God  has  not  given 
any  of  us  the  wisdom  to  know  how  to 
make  synthetic  water. 

We  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement 
with  Mexico  to  provide  them  with  this 
water.  Finally,  after  years  and  years  of 
patient  entreaties  to  us,  we  entered  Into 
a  further  agreement  that  we  would  cure 
that  problem  through  desalinization 
treatment  of  the  water  before  it  entered 
Mexico.  That  was  a  solemn  agreement 
entered  into  by  then-Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell.  Oh,  that  was  how  long 
ago?  It  was  in  the  early  1970's,  I  think, 
almost  10  years  ago. 

This  Congress,  for  that  period  of  time, 
has  been  committed  to  curing  this  prob- 
lem for  Mexico.  Now,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown),  who 
offers  this  amendment,  does  not  want  to 
welsh  on  that  agreement.  But  how  would 
it  be  seen  In  Mexico?  Look  at  the  way 
the  amendment  is  structured.  It  says  the 
President  shall  take  such  actions  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  begin  negotiaticMis — 
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begin  negotiations  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Then  it  says  we  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss all  of  these  things.  Every  single  aae 
of  the  things  that  the  amendment  would 
command  the  President  to  discuss  in  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico  is  something  that 
would  have  to  be  done  by  the  United 
States  on  our  own  land,  within  our  own 
borders. 

Why  should  we  negotiate  with  Mexico 
if  it  is  a  wise  thing — and  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  that  peiiiaps 
it  is  a  wise  thing  to  enter  into  a  more 
comprehensive  treatment  system  for 
upstream. 

But  that  is  not  the  problem  of  Mexico. 
We  do  not  have  to  negotiate  that  with 
them.  We  have  already  negotiated  with 
them  and  made  a  deal.  We  promised 
them — our  word  is  out.  our  word  as  a 
Nation  Is  on  the  line — that  we  will  do 
this  for  our  neighbor. 

Now.  what  If  we  say.  "Oh.  well,  we  are 
going  to  start  negotiations  with  you  and 
talk  about  how  we  do  it."  Mexico's  posi- 
tion would  be,  "Wait  a  minute,  we  have 
suffered  for  almost  20  years.  You  prom- 
ised us  almost  10  years  ago  you  were 
going  to  do  this.  It  was  a  solemn  agree- 
ment, your  word  of  honor." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wugbt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Now  do  we  want  to  In- 
struct the  President  to  enter  into  be- 
ginning negotiations  with  Mexico  to  dis- 
cuss these  things  that  we  may  or  may 
not  want  to  do  on  our  own  soU? 

Why,  of  course  not.  It  would  be  seen 
by  Mexico,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  an 
abrogation  of  our  solenm  word  of  honor. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia wants  us  to  do  that. 

If  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  this 
amendment  I  would  agree  with  him  and 
I  would  support  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations to  do  these  things  he  wants 
done  on  the  Colorado  River  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States.  These  are  not 
for  the  benefit  of  Mexico;  these  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  I  will 
support  him  in  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calfomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
two  questions.  He  knows  the  very  high 
respect  and  regard  I  have  for  him  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  situation  In  Mexico. 
In  the  gentleman's  opinion,  what  would 
be  the  reaction  of  the  public  and  the 
officials  of  Mexico  if  in  1985  we  com- 
pleted this  desalinization  plant  and  the 
quality  of  the  water  delivered  across  the 
border  became  unusable  for  agriculture? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  it  is  unusable  now. 
It  has  been.  We  have  been  dumping  un- 
usable water  on  Mexico  for  many  years. 
Now,  If  we  do  not  Improve  that  sys- 
tem, if  we  do  not  Improve  that  situation, 
of  course  they  are  going  to  have  a  nega- 
tive reaction.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

But  the  point  of  it  is  that  after  almost 
20  years  of  negotiations  and  10  years 
after  we  made  them  the  promise  we  were 
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going  to  cure  it,  we  cannot  turn  around 
and  act  as  ttiough  nothing  had  been 
promised.  We  cannot  instruct  our  Presi- 
dent to  begin  negotiations  with  them 
about  things  we  can  or  cannot  do  for  the 
bmefit  of  the  United  States  anyway. 
Obviously,  they  would  see  that  as  an  at- 
tempt to  welch  out  of  our  agreement.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not  want 
us  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman fnxn  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wright  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman's answer  was  they  would  not  like 
It  if  the  water  got  worse  after  we  built 
the  plant. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  They  have  not  liked  it 
for  20  years  while  it  has  been  getting 
worse. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  missed  the  earlier 
debate.  We  are  now  almost  meeting  the 
requiremwits  of  the  treaty,  not  quite,  but 
we  are  doing  it  by  diverting  all  of  the 
return  flows  of  this  irrigation  district 
into  the  lower  Gulf  of  California. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  understand. 
Mr.    BROWN   of   CaUfornia.   So   the 
question  is:  After  all  of  these  years  of 
promises  if  we  fail  to  keep  that  promise, 
even  after  building  a  plant,  what  would 
the   Mexican   Government    and   people 
feel? 
Second,  what  would  we  do  then? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man how  I  would  feel.  I  would  feel  that 
we  had  committed  an  unconscionable  act 
and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  rectifying  it. 
I  am  in  favor  of  doing  whatever  is 
necessary  to  make  good  our  promise  to 
Mexico. 

But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  stopping  what 
wt  have  been  doing  in  good  faith  and 
saying:  "Mr.  President,  you  go  and  start 
new  negotiations  with  Mexico."  I  would 
sar  to  my  friend  that  the  President  has 
a  hard  enough  time  negotiating  with 
Mexico  on  two  or  three  things  that  we 
are  interested  in  right  now.  We  should 
not  load  his  negotiators  down  with  evi- 
dence of  what  the  Mexicans  would  regard 
as  poor  faith  on  a  commitment  we  al- 
ready have  to  them,  and  raise  in  their 
minds  the  prospect  that  we  now  are  try- 
ing to  go  back  on  our  word  and  find 
some  way  not  to  perform  what  we  prom- 
ised we  would  perform. 

If  we  did,  we  would  render  it  absolutely 
impossible,  I  am  afraid,  for  the  President 
to  get  any  kind  of  an  agreement  from 
the  Mexicans  on  those  few  things  we 
are  ah-eady  trying  to  negotiate  with 
them. 

n  1540 
So,  if  the  gentleman  would  take  this 
amendment  and  withdraw  it,  and  then 
suggest  that  we  enter  into  studies  as  to 
the  need  to  do  some  of  these  other  things, 
I  would  agree  to  that;  but  not  to  stop 
what  we  are  doing,  nor  to  give  Mexico  the 
impression  that  we  are  unwilling  to  abide 
by  our  word. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wright  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditonal  minute. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  would  be 
strongly  moved  to  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman's  request,  except 
for  the  fact  that  I  know  that  he  feels 
that  the  things  that  are  in  this  amend- 
ment are  desirable,  and  he  would  never 
refuse  to  support  them  merely  because  I 
withdrew  the  amendment.  So,  I  am  going 
to  persist  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  WeU,  I  honor  the  gen- 
tleman's right  to  do  that,  of  course,  but 
I  do  plead  with  my  colleagues  simply  on 
the  basis  that  we  made  a  good  faith  com- 
mitment. The  word  of  our  Nation  is  out; 
the  word  of  the  Congress  is  out,  and  I 
think  we  need  to  keep  our  word.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  is  precious  among 
the  family  of  nations,  it  ought  to  be  a 
nation's  reputation  for  keeping  its  word. 

So,  I  ask  that  we  vote  this  amendment 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Brown). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR,  WEAVER 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weaver:  On 
page  7.  after  line  20,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  8.  A  new  section  shall  be  added  to 
the  Act,  as  follows : 

Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  begin  a  review  and  study  of  the 
desalting  complex  as  authorized  in  section 
101(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity  Control  Act  (Public  Law  93-320) 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  Such  review  and 
study  shall  be  carried  out  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governors  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  SUtes.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  finance  from  funds 
available  to  him  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  the  review  and  study  authorized  by  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
no  later  than  two  hundred  seventy  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  a  report  em- 
bodying the  results  of  the  review  and  study 
authorized  by  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
Include: 

(1)  a  statement,  together  with  complete 
supporting  data,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
requirements  of  minute  No.  242  of  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Mexico,  are  presently 
being  met,  and  a  statement  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  requirements  would  be  met  in 
the  absence  of  ths  present  discharges  of 
state-owned  water  from  Imperial  Dam. 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  smallest  possible 
capacity  desalting  plant  necessary  to  meet 
the  water  quality  requirements  of  minute 
No.  242  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mex- 


ico, given  the  present  existence  of  the  bypass 
drain  authorization  by  section  101(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  93-320) ,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  and,  separately,  given  the  ces- 
sation of  the  present  discharges  of  state- 
owned  water  from  Imperial  Dam,  such  anal- 
ysis to  Include  both  the  direct  and  Indirect 
fiscal,  environmental,  and  social  costs  of  such 
plant: 

(3)  an  examination  of  the  fiscal,  water 
quality,  and  water  quantity  benefits  of  the 
resulting  complex  as  authorized  In  section 
101(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity  Control  Act  (Public  Law  93-320), 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  along  with  the  re- 
cipients of  such  benefits; 

(4)  an  analysis  of  alternative  means  of 
meeting  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  minute  No.  242  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  those  identified  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  of  May  4 
1979   (CED-79-11);   and 

(5)  a  statement  of  the  effect,  or  potential 
effect,  on  salinity  requirements  to  Mexico 
of  the  use  by  the  upper  and  lower  basin 
States  of  all  of  the  waters  they  are  entitled 
to  under  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  expend  the 
additional  fimds  authorized  by  this  Act  for 
the  construction  of  the  desalting  complex 
as  authorized  In  section  101(a)  of  title  I 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Con- 
trol Act  (Public  Law  93-320),  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  until  ninety  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding days  on  which  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain) 
have  elapsed  following  the  submittal  of  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  WEAVER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment,  and  I  think  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  might  wish  to  support 
this  amendment  following,  as  it  does, 
some  of  the  ideas  that  he  vouchsafed  to 
the  House  just  earlier  in  the  well. 

My  amendment  allows  the  bill  in  the 
process  of  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  to 
continue.  It  simply  says  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  within  30  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  begin  a  review  and  study 
of  various  elements  in  this  issue  raised 
today. 

Those  elements  are: 

First.  Are  we  now  meeting  minute  No. 
242  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
says  we  are,  and  the  data  that  was  de- 
veloped in  our  hearings  says  we  are  pres- 
ently meeting  the  treaty  commitments 
with  Mexico?  We  are  now  meeting  it,  but 
as  that  is  somewhat  our  due,  we  want  a 
review  and  to  have  the  Secretary  come 
back  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  we  are 
meeting  it,  and  whether  or  not  the  re- 
quirements will  be  met  in  the  absence  of 
present  discharges  of  State-owned  water 
from  the  Imperial  Dam. 

The  second  part  is  to  examine  the 
fiscal,  water  quality  and  water  quantity 
benefits  of  the  desalting  complex  to  see  if 
this  really  is  the  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem; to  analyze  more  deeply  the  desalting 
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plant,  and  then  to  analyze  the  alternative 
means  of  meeting  our  commitments  to 
Mexico  as  outlined  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  of  May  4, 1979. 

Among  those,  of  course,  are  whether 
it  would  be  best  to  lower  the  water  usage 
of  the  Wellton-Mohawk,  which  if  done, 
might  well  meet  the  requirements  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  would  be  interested  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  this  down  to  10  per- 
cent. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  asking  them  to 
come  up  with  an  evaluation  as  to  what 
we  could  do.  Then  I  think,  and  highly 
significant — No.  5  in  the  amendment  is 
very  significant — would  be  a  statement  of 
the  effect  or  potential  effect  of  the  salin- 
ity requirements  to  Mexico  of  the  use  by 
the  upper  and  lower  basin  States  of  aU 
the  waters  they  are  entitled  to  under  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  just  in  the  last  year  or  so,  we  have 
passed  bills  that  are  going  to  tax  the 
waters  of  the  West,  the  Colorado  River, 
incredibly.  I  do  not  know  where  this 
water  is  going  to  come  from.  We  passed 
an  $88  billion  synthetic  fuel  bill  that  will 
require  staggering  amounts  of  water  in 
the  West  if  put  into  effect.  We  are  going 
to  have  continuous  increases  in  the  de- 
mands of  irrigation  water,  of  municipal 
and  industrial  waters.  Where  is  the  water 
all  going  to  come  from? 

Is  this  little  desalinization  plant  going 
to  do  it?  I  say  little  because  it  does  not, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  says,  does  not  even  come  close 
to  meeting  the  problems  in  the  Colorado. 
Yet,  it  is  going  to  cost,  in  my  estimation, 
at  least  a  half  billion  dollars  and  prob- 
ably twice  that.  So,  in  terms  of  money 
it  is  big,  but  in  terms  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem it  is  small. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
said  in  his  extremely  good  presentation 
of  the  detailed  documentation  and  evi- 
dence, what  this  bill  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
really  avoiding  the  problem  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  It  is  a  way  of  bUnking  the 
problem  away.  It  is  a  way  of  saying, 
"Hey,  this  problem  does  not  exist.  We 
are  going  to  spend  a  half  billion  dollars 
of  your  money,  Mr.  Taxpayer." 

But,  we  in  the  Congress  are  going  to 
say,  "OK,  we  will  push  the  problem  un- 
der the  rug." 

My  amendment  simply  says,  let  the 
process  go  through.  Let  the  bill  for  de- 
salinization, the  increased  authorization, 
continue.  Hold  up  just  for  a  few  days  the 
time  to  let  these  various  analyses  be 
made  by  the  Secretary,  and  then  report 
back  to  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 
I  would  hope,  then,  more  clear  solutions 
would  come  about. 

I  would  hope  at  that  time  we  could 
find  a  better  route  than  this,  but  my 
amendment  does  not  impede  the  even- 
tual progress  of  the  bill  as  it  exists. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     DDALL    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEAVER 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  W^aveb:  On  page 


I,  section  112:  In  the  second  sentence  of 
section  112,  after  the  words  "Environmental 
Protection  Agency,"  strike  "and  representa- 
tives of  the  Governors  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "the 
Committee  of  Fourteen,  representing  the 
seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  pending  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Weaver,  but  in  the  event  it  passes  it 
would  have  an  undesirable  impact  on  the 
study  that  is  called  for  under  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  group  called,  "The  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen,"  two  from  each  of 
the  seven  Colorado  Basin  States.  It  is  a 
group  that  is  in  existence,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  a  new  study,  this  group  could  do 
it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  perfectly  acceptable  to 
me. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

n  1550 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
quisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver).  A 
similar  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  in  committee,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. The  committee  recognized  that 
the  amendment  would  accompUsh  little 
in  view  of  all  the  studies  of  the  problem 
of  meeting  our  commitment  to  Mexico 
which  have  already  been  made,  and  it 
would  only  cause  unnecessary  delay  and 
further  expense.  The  amendment  of- 
fered today  on  the  floor  establishes  an 
even  longer  time  frame  for  completion 
of  the  study  which  it  mandates  and  sub- 
mission of  the  report  on  the  study.  It 
would  cause  even  more  delay  than  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  in 
committee,  which  was  rejected. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment the  delay  would  be  up  to  1  year 
which  is  considerably  longer,  and  it 
serves  no  useful  purpose  except  for  de- 
lay and  to  send  a  message  to  our  friends 
in  Mexico  that  we  are  still  dragging  our 
feet. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  again  commend 
both  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  their  great  and  fine  work  on  this  bill, 
and  I  know  that  their  conviction  is  this  is 
the  way  we  must  go  in  order  to  help  as- 
sure Mexico  that  we  are  working  on  it. 
I  understand  that.  I  sympathuze  with  it. 
I  do  have  to  ask  the  gentleman:  I  do  not 
think  the  question  is  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  gentleman  from 


Texas,  but  if  there  is  such  urgency,  why, 
then,  was  this  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Interior  Committee  on  the  15th  of  May 
1979,  almost  a  year  away,  and  not 
brought  to  the  floor  until  this  time? 
Why,  if  there  is  such  urgency? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  would  just  say  this  to 
the  gentleman,  that  we  had  requested  a 
rule.  The  rule  was  just  called  up. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  was  going  to  ask  that 
question  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  when  he  was  in  the  well. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  But  it  is  very  simple.  Let 
me  in  passing  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
work  that  the  gentleman  from  Oregcxi 
(Mr.  Weaver)  has  done  as  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee,  and  I  appreciate  his 
attitude  and  his  tremendous  help  in 
pointing  these  things  out  to  us.  Whether 
or  not  the  gentleman's  views  prevail,  he 
has  given  us  the  thought  that  will  be 
needed  to  go  into  these  things,  and  a  lot 
of  these  things  the  gentleman  has  talked 
about  in  committee  are  being  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  we  go  along  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  attitude. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  just  briefly,  I  want  to  say  that  my 
esteem  for  the  chairman  remains  ex- 
tremely high,  and  we  just  simply  have 
an  honest  disagreement  here. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that 
I  make  the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  2,  rule  XXin,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device, 
if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names : 
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Akaka 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Albosta 

Bedell 

Brown.  Ohio 

Alexander 

Bellenson 

Broyhlll 

Ambro 

Benjamin 

Buchanan 

Anderson, 

Bennett 

Burgener 

Calif. 

Bereuter 

Burlison 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Bethune 

Burton,  John 

Annunzlo 

BevUl 

Burton,  Phillip 

Anthony 

Blaggl 

BuUer 

Apple««te 

Bingham 

Byron 

Archer 

Blan  chard 

Carney 

Aspin 

Boggs 

Carr 

Atkinson 

Bo!  and 

Carter 

AuCoin 

Boiling 

Cavanaugh 

Badham 

Boner 

ChappeU 

Bafalia 

Bouquard 

Cheney 

BaUey 

Bowen 

Clausen 

Baldus 

Brademas 

Clay 

Barnard 

Breaux 

Cllnger 

Barnes 

Brinkley 

Coleman 

Bauman 

Brodhead 

OoUlns,  m. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brooks 

Collins,  Tex. 

OOAO 
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ConAble 

Oonte 

Conyen 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courtar 

Crane,  Daniel 

D*  Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daachle 

Davis,  Mich. 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellujna 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlcka 

DUon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards,  Okla. 

English 

Erdahl 

Brlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Plndley 

FUher 

Plthlan 

Pllppo 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

Qlbbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

OrassLey 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

Mhmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HUlls 
Hlnson 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 


Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
LatU 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leiand 
.  Lent 
.   Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Uoyd 
Loefller 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 
Lungren 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McETwen 
McKay 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
MazzoU 
Mica 
Michel 
Mlkulskl 
Miller.  Calif. 
MUIer,  Ohio 
Mlneta 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
PlcUe 


Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Quayie 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Rsgula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

S&bo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Daerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 


n  1610 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  committee  will  resume  its  business. 


BZCOROED  VOTX 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon   (Mr.  Weaver)    for  a  re-' 
corded  vote.  Five  minutes  will  be  allowed 
for  the  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  83,  noes  286, 
not  voting  64,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  39] 

ATES— 83 

Ambro 

Edgar 

MlneU 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mitchell.  Md. 

Calif. 

Ertel 

Moffett 

Applegate 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mottl 

Atkinson 

Fazio 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Bailey 

Fenwlck 

Ottlnger 

Barnes 

Ferraro 

Pease 

Bedell 

Florlo 

Porter 

Bellenson 

Porsythe 

Rangel 

Brodhead 

Gllckman 

Richmond 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gradlson 

Rltter 

Burton,  John 

Gray 

Russo 

Burton,  Phillip  Guarlnl 

Selberllng 

Byron 

Harkln 

Shannon 

Can- 

Harris 

Spellman 

Clay 

Heckler 

Stack 

Conable 

Hughes 

Stark 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Stokes 

Corman 

Jeffords 

Studds 

Danlelson 

Kastenmeler 

Thompson 

Deckard 

Kostmayer 

Vanlk 

Dellums 

Lederer 

Vento 

Derwlnskl 

Leiand 

Waxman 

Dlngell 

Levltas 

Weaver 

Dodd 

Luken 

Weiss 

Donnelly 

Magulre 

Wlrth 

Downey 

Markey 

Wolpe 

Duncan,  Tenr 

.  Miller,  Calif . 
NOES— 286 

Yates 

Akaka 

Dannemeyer 

Hefner 

Albosta 

Daschle 

Heftel 

Alexander 

Davis,  Mich. 

HlllU 

Andrews.  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Hinson 

Annunzlo 

Derrick 

Hollenbeck 

Anthony 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Archer 

Dicks 

Hopkins 

Ashley 

Dixon 

Horton 

Aspln 

Dornan 

Howard 

AuColn 

Dougherty 

Hubbard 

Bafalls 

Drlnan 

Huckaby 

Baldus 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Hutto 

Barnard 

Early 

Hyde 

Bauman 

Eckhardt 

Ichord 

Beard,  R.I. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ireland 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Okla 

'  Jeffries 

Benjamin 

English 

Jenkins 

Bennett 

Erdahl 

Jenrette 

Bereuter 

Erlenborn 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bethune 

Evans,  Del. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

BevUl 

Evans,  Ga. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Blaggl 

Fary 

Jones,  Okla. 

Bingham 

Fascell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Blanchard 

Plndley 

Kazen 

Boggs 

Plaher 

Kelly 

Boland 

Flthlan 

Kemp 
KUdee 

Boiling 

Fllppo 

Boner 

Foley 

Kindness 

Bouquard 

Ford,  Mich. 

Kogovsek 

Bowen 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Kramer 

Brad  em  as 

Fountain 

Lagomarslno 

Breaux 

Frenael 

Latta 

Brlnkley 

Prost 

Leach,  Iowa 

Brooks 

Puqua 

Leach,  La. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gaydos 

Leath,  Tex. 

Broyhlll 

Gephardt 

Lee 

Buchanan 

Glalmo 

Lehman 

Burgener 

Gibbons 

Lent 

Burllson 

Oilman 

LewU 

Butler 

Gingrich 

Livingston 

Carney 

Glnn 

Uoyd 

Carter 

Goldwat«r 

Loeffler 

Cavanaugh 

Gonzalez 

Long,  La. 

Chappell 

Gore 

Lott 

Cheney 

Gramm 

Lowry 

Clausen 

Grassley 

LuJan 

Cllnger 

Green 

Lundlne 

Coleman 

Grlsham 

Lungren 

Collins,  m. 

Guyer 

McCormack 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hagedorn 

McDade 

Conte 

Hall,  Ohio 

McDonald 

Corcoran 

Hall.  Tex. 

McEwen 

Cotter 

Hamilton 

McKay 

Coughlln 

Hammer- 

McKlnney 

Courier 

schmldt 

Marks 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hance 

Marlenee 

D' Amours 

Hanley 

Marriott 

Daniel.  Dan 

Harsha 

Martin 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hawkins 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Regula 

Stenholm 

MazzoU 

Rauaa 

Stewart 

Mica 

Rlnaldo 

Stockman 

Michel 

Robinson 

Stratton 

Mlkulskl 

Roe 

Stump 

MUler,  Ohio 

Rostenkowskl 

Swift 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Roth 

Symms 

Moakley 

Rousselot 

Synar 

Molloh&n 

Roybal 

Taylor 

Montgooaery 

Royer 

TTaxler 

Moore 

Rudd 

Trlble 

Moorhead, 

Sabo 

Udall 

Calif. 

Santlnl 

Ullman 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Satterfleld 

Van  Deerlln 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sawyer 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Scheuer 

Volkmer 

Myers,  Pa. 

Schroeder 

Walgren 

Natcher 

Schulze 

Walker 

Neal 

Sebellus 

Wampler 

Nedzl 

Sensenbrenner  Watklns 

Nelson 

Sharp 

White 

Nichols 

Shelby 

Wnitehurst 

Nowak 

Shumway 

Whitley 

O'Brien 

Shuster 

Whlttaker 

Oakar 

Skelton 

Whltten 

Oberstar 

Slack 

WUllams,  Mont 

Patten 

Smith,  Iowa 

Williams,  Ohio 

Patterson 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Perkins 

Snowe 

Winn 

Petri 

Snyder 

Wolff 

Peyser 

Solarz 

Wright 

Pickle 

Solomon 

Wydler 

Preyer 

Spence 

Yatron 

Price 

Staggers 

Young,  Alaska 

Quayie 

Stangeland 

Young,  Fla. 

Rahall 

Stanton 

Young,  Mo. 

Ratchford 

Steed 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTINO— 64 

Abdnor 

Goodllng 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Gudger 

Prltchard 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Andrews, 

Hlghtower 

Qulllen 

N.  Dak. 

Holland 

Rallsback 

Ashbrook 

Holtzman 

Rhodes 

Badham 

LaPalce 

Roberts 

Bonior 

Long,  Md. 

Rodlno 

Bonker 

McClory 

Rose 

Broomfleld 

McCloskey 

Rosenthal 

Campbell 

McHugh 

Runnels 

Chlsholm 

Madlgan 

Simon 

Cleveland 

Mathls 

St  Germain 

Coelho 

Matsui 

Tauke 

Crane,  Philip 

Mlnlsh 

Thranas 

Davis,  S.C. 

Murphy,  HI. 

Treen 

Devlne 

Murtha 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dlggs 

Nolan 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Emery 

Obey 

Wyatt 

Fish 

Panette 

Wylle 

Fowler 

Pashayan 

ZeferetU 

Garcia 

Paul 

Mr.  DANIELSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1620 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strilce  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wolff 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  SCHEDULED  MEETING   WITH 
DAUGHTER    OF   ANDREI   SAKHAROV 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  daughter  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
will  be  in  room  369  at  5:15  p.m.  to 
tell  the  real  story  about  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. All  Members  are  invited  to  meet 
with  her. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  other 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ros-rEN- 
KOWSKI)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2609)  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions ceiling  for  title  I  of  the  Colorado 
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River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  (Act  of 
June  24,  1974;  88  Stat.  266),  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 558,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  protempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  275,  nays  94, 
not  voting  64,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  40] 

YEAS— 276 

Akaka 

Dicks 

Ichord 

Albosta 

Dlggs 

Ireland 

Alexander 

Dornan 

Jeffords 

Ambro 

Dougherty 

Jeffries 

Annunzlo 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Jenkins 

Anthony 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Jenrette 

Archer 

Early 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ashley 

Eckhardt 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Aspln 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

AuCoin 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Bafalis 

English 

Jones.  Tenn. 

BaUey 

Erdahl 

Kazen 

Baldus 

Ertel 

Kelly 

Barnard 

Evans,  Del. 

Kemp 

Barnes 

Evans,  Ga. 

KUdee 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Kindness 

Bennett 

Fasoell 

Kogovsek 

Bereuter 

Ferraro 

Kramer 

Bethune 

Plndley 

Lagomarslno 

Bevlll 

Fisher 

Leach.  Iowa 

Blaggl 

Plthlan 

Leach,  La. 

Bingham 

Pllppo 

Leath,  Tex. 

Blanchard 

Foley 

Lederer 

Boggs 

Ford.  Mich. 

Lee 

Boland 

Prenzel 

Lehman 

Bouquard 

Frost 

Leiand 

Bowen 

Puqua 

Levltas 

Brademas 

Gaydos 

Lewis 

Breaux 

Gephardt 

Livingston 

Brlnkley 

Glalmo 

Loeffler 

Brodhead 

Gibbons 

Long,  La. 

Brooks 

Oilman 

Long,  Md. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Gingrich 

Lott 

Broyhlll 

Glnn 

Lowry 

Buchanan 

Goldwater 

Lujan 

Burgener 

Gonzalez 

Lundlne 

Burllson 

Gore 

Lungren 

Butler 

Gramm 

McCormack 

Carney 

Green 

McDade 

Carter 

Grlsham 

McEwen 

Chappell 

Guarlnl 

McKay 

Cheney 

Guyer 

McKlnney 

Chlsholm 

Hagedorn 

Marks 

Clausen 

Hall,  Ohio 

Marlenee 

Cllnger 

Hall.  Tex. 

Marriott 

Coleman 

Hamilton 

Mattox 

Collins,  ni. 

Hammer- 

Mavroules 

Collins,  Tex. 

schmldt 

MazzoU 

Oonte 

Hance 

Mica 

Corcoran 

Hanley 

Mlkulskl 

Cotter 

Hansen 

Moakley 

Coughlln 

Harris 

MJoliohAn 

Courter 

Harsha 

Montgomery 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hefner 

Moore 

D'Amours 

Heftel 

Moorhead. 

Daniel,  Dan 

HlllU 

Calif. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hlnson 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Daschle 

Holt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Mich. 

Hopkins 

Murphy,  Pa. 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Myers,  Ind. 

Deckard 

Hubbard 

Myers,  Pa. 

Derwlnskl 

Huckaby 

Natcher 

Dickinson 

Hyde 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Scheuer 

Trlble 

Nelson 

Schroeder 

UdaU 

Nichols 

Schulze 

unman 

Nowak 

Sebellus 

Van  Deerlln 

Oakar 

Sensenbrenner 

Volkmer 

Oberstar 

Sharp 

Walgren 

Patten 

Shelby 

Walker 

Perkins 

Shumway 

Wampler 

Petri 

Shuster 

Watklns 

Peyser 

Skelton 

White 

Pickle 

Slack 

Wbitehurst 

Preyer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whitley 

Price 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Whlttaker 

Quayie 

Snowe 

Whltten 

Rahall 

Solarz 

WUllams,  Mont 

Ratchford 

Spellman 

Williams,  Ohio 

Regula 

Spence 

WUson,  Bob 

ReuBB 

Staggers 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Rlnaldo 

Stangeland 

WUson,  Tex. 

Robinson 

Stanton 

Winn 

Roe 

Steed 

Wlrth 

Rostenkowskl 

Stenholm 

Wolff 

Roth 

Stewart 

Wright 

Rousselot 

Stump 

Yatron 

Roybal 

Swift 

Young,  Alaska 

Royer 

Symms 

Young,  Pla. 

Rudd 

Synar 

Young.  Mo. 

Sabo 

Taylor 

Zablockl 

Santlnl 

Thompson 

Satterfleld 

Traxler 
NAYS— 84 

Anderson, 

Erlenborn 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Calif. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fazio 

Moffett 

Applegate 

Fenwlck 

Mbttl 

Atkinson 

Florlo 

O'Brien 

Bauman 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Ottlnger 

Beard,  R.I. 

Porsythe 

Pease 

Bedell 

Fountain 

Porter 

BeUenson 

Garcia 

Rangel 

Benjamin 

Gllckman 

Richmond 

Boner 

Gradlson 

Rltter 

Brown,  Calif. 

Grassley 

Russo 

Burton,  John 

Gray 

Sawyer 

Burton,  PhUUp  Harkln 

Selberllng 

Bsrron 

Hawkins 

Shannon 

Carr 

Heckler 

Snyder 

Cavanaugh 

Hollenbeck 

Solomon 

CltLj 

Horton 

Stack 

(Tonable 

Hughes 

Stark 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Stokes 

Corman 

Kastenmeler 

Stratton 

Dannemeyer 

Kostmayer 

Studds 

Dellums 

Latta 

Vander  Jagt 

Derrick 

Lloyd 

Vanlk 

Dlngell 

Luken 

Vento 

Dixon 

McDonald 

Waxman 

Dodd 

Magulre 

Weaver 

Donnelly 

Markey 

Weiss 

Downey 

Martin 

Wolpe 

Drlnan 

Michel 

Wydler 

Edgar 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Yates 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mlneta 

NOT  VOTINO— 64 

Abdnor 

C-udger 

Paul 

Addabbo 

Hlghtower 

Pepper 

Anderson,  111. 

Holland 

Prltchard 

Andrews, 

Holtzman 

Pursell 

N.  Dak. 

Hutto 

QuUlen 

Ashbrook 

LaPalce 

RaUsback 

Badham 

Lent 

Rhodes 

Boiling 

MoCTlory 

Roberts 

Bonior 

McCioskey 

Rodlno 

Bonker 

McHugh 

Rose 

Broomfleld 

Madlgan 

Rosenthal 

Campbell 

MathU 

Runnels 

Cleveland 

Matsui 

Simon 

Coelho 

MUler,  Calif. 

St  Germain 

Crane,  Philip 

Mlnlsh 

Stockman 

Danlelson 

Murphy,  ni. 

Tauke 

Davis,  S.C. 

Murtha 

Thomas 

Devlne 

Nolan 

Treen 

Emery 

Obey 

wyatt 

Fish 

Panetta 

Wylle 

Fowler 

Pashayan 

Zeferettl 

Goodllng 

Patterson 
D   1640 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  followlnf 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Plah. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  C^oelho  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  CampbeU. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Ooodling. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Gudger. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Hlghtower. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Hutto 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Wymtt. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  niinoU  with  Mr.  MUler  of 
California. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 
Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 
Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Emery  against. 
Mr.  Pashayan  for,  with  Mr.  Lent  against. 
Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Tauke  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 


CORRECTION  OF  CLERICAL  ERROR 
IN  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  TO 
HH.  2609 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  word  "indicated" 
be  changed  to  "indicates"  in  the  ninth 
committee  amendment,  at  page  6,  line 
3,  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speako",  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  558. 1 
call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  496)  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriations celling  for  title  I  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Contnd 
Act  (the  Act  of  June  24,  1974;  88  Stat. 
266) ,  to  increase  the  wpropriatlons  au- 
thorization for  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  1044).  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFTEREO  BT  MR.  UDAU. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Udall  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S 
496.  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  blU,  H.R.  2609,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  as  follows: 

That  the  Act  of  June  24,  1974  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  Is  her«by 
amended  as  foUows: 

SrcTioN  1.  Section  101(b)(2)  Is  amended, 
by  inserting  "(A)"  after  (2),  by  deleting  the 
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l««t  sentence  of  the  paragraph,  and  by  add- 
ing thereafter  the  following: 

"(B)    The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
electrical  power  and  energy  available  from 
the  Navajo  Generating  Station  which  Is  In 
excess  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  pump- 
ing requirements  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing power  and  energy  requirements  of  the 
desalting    plant     and    protective     pumping 
well  field  constructed  pursuant  to  title  I  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  revenues  credited  to 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fimd  shall  not  be  diminished  below  those 
amounts  which  would  have  accrued  had  the 
power  been  marketed  at  the  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  the  sale  of 
power  from  the  Navajo  Generating  Station 
to  utilities  and  public  entitles,  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  power  and  energy  for  the  desalt- 
ing,   protective   pumping   works,    and   other 
uses  authorized  by  law,  and  that  power  and 
energy  from  the  Navajo  Generating  Station 
shall  be  used  first  to  meet  the  pumping  re- 
quirements of  the  Central   Arizona  Project 
and  after  those  needs  have   been   met.   for 
the  desalting  and  protective  pumping  facili- 
ties constructed  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Act.   and   finally   for   other   uses:    Provided 
further.  That  prior  to  delivering  power  from 
the   Navajo   Generating   Station   under   the 
authority  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall    complete    an    analysis   of    alternative 
sources  of  su-jply.  Including  but  not  limited 
to   the   possibility   of  developing  an   agree- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  whereby 
the  United  States  (or  a  non-federal  entity) 
would  enter  Into  contractual  arrangements 
with  Mexico  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  power 
to  operate  the  desalting  plant,  the  regulatory 
pumping  fields  and  appurtenant  facilities 

"(C)  Effective  October  1,  1979.  and  to  such 
extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
m  advance  In  appropriation  AcU.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  purchase 
supplemental  power  and  energy  as  required 
for  the  purposes  of  supplying  the  power  and 
energy  requirements  of  the  desalting  plant 
and   protective  pumping  well  field.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(c)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  Colorado  River  waters  used  for  the 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  losses" 
after  "from  the  desalting  plant"  in  two 
places. 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (4i  as 
follows:  ' 
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"(4)  Effective  October  1,  1979,  and  to  such 
extent  and  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts,  enter  into 
contracts  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Act  of  June  17.   1902   (43  U.S.C.  371  et 
seq.)  as  amended  and  supplemented  for  the 
delivery   of   water   from   said   well    field   to 
entitles  within  the  United  States  for  munici- 
pal  and    industrial   or   irrigation   purposes- 
Provided.  That  such  contracts  for  municipal 
and  industrial  purposes  shall  contain  terms 
and  conditions  as  substantially  provided  In 
section  9(c)(1)   of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939.  and  that  contracts  for  replace- 
ment  Irrigation   water   supplies   to   prevent 
damage  to  existing  water  users  on  privately 
developed   lands   include   water   charges   no 
greater  than  if  such  water  users  had  con- 
tinued to  pump  their  own  wells  without  the 
United  States  lowering  the  water  table  and 
that  the  acreage  limitation  and  related  pro- 
visions of  the  Reclamation  Law  will  not  be 
applicable  to  such  privately  developed  lands 
now  irrigated  with  non-Pederal  water  sup- 
plies:   Provided,  That  no  contract  shall   be 
executed  to  deliver  Irrigation  water  to  lands 
?,?^i     ^^**  °"  January  1.  1978:   Provided 
wh^^K  '  .n  f *  ''°  «=°'»^''«ct  Shall  be  entered 
which  will  impair  the  ability  of  the  United 
fi^^   i"  continue  to  deliver  to  Mexico  on 
the  land  boundary  at  San  Luis  and  in  the 
Umltrophe   Section   of   the   Colorado   River 
^w^tream    from    Morelos    Dam    approxi- 
mately  one    hundred   and   forty    thousand 


acre-feet  annually,  consistent  with  the  terms 
contained  in  Minute  No.  242  of  the  IBWC". 
Sec.  4.  A  new  section  106  shall  be  added  to 
the  Act.  as  follows,  and  succeeding  sections 
shall  be  renumbered  accordingly: 

"Sec.  10«.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  administer  and  dispose  of  lands  and 
Interests  in  lands  acquired,  and  facilities 
constructed  under  this  title,  and  revenues 
received  in  connection  with  this  authority 
shall  be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.". 

Sec  6.  Section  108  of  the  Act  Is  changed  to 
section  109  and  effective  October  1.  1979,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:   "There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$356,400,000  for  the  construction  of  the  works 
and  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  author- 
ized In  sections   101,    102,   103.   and   110.  of 
which  $3,579,000  Is  authorized  for  mitigation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  associated  with  re- 
placement of  the  Coachella  Canal  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  $6,960,000  is  authorized  for  miti- 
gation of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  associated 
with  the  Desalting  Complex  Unit  and  the 
Protective  and  RegiUatory  Pumping  Unit  In 
Arizona,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  works  and  to 
provide   for  such   modifications  as  may   be 
made  pursuant  to  section  104.  In  order  to 
provide    for    the    utilization    of    significant 
Improvements  in  desallnlzatlon  technologies 
which  may  have  been  developed  since  the 
Bureau's  evaluation,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  evaluate  such  cost  effective  Improvements 
and  implement  such  Improved  designs  Into 
the   plant  operations  when   the  evaluation 
Indicates  that  cost  savings  will  result:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  more  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated Is  used  for  these  purposes." 

Sec.  6.  A  new  section  110  shall  be  added  to 
the  Act,  as  follows : 

"Sec.  110.  Effective  October  1,  1979,  and 
to  such  extent  and  In  .such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriate  Acts.  In 
order  to  provide  measures  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  appropriate 
to  mitigate  loss  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
associated  with  other  measures  taken  under 
this  title : 
"  ( a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 
"(1)  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  eminent 
domain,  or  exchange; 

"(2)  dispose  of  land,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment: 

"(3)  construct,  operate,  maintain,  and 
make  replacements  of  facilities:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  funds  will  be  provided  for 
operation,  maintenance,  or  replacement  of 
non-Pederal  facilities. 

"(b)  All  cosU  authorized  by  this  section 
are  nonreimbursable.". 

Sec.  7.  A  new  section  ill  shall  be  added 
to  the  Act.  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1 1 1 .  As  used  In  this  title : 
"(a)  Navajo  Generating  Station  means — 
"(1)  the  United  States  entitlement  to  a 
portion  of  the  output  of  power  and  energy 
from  the  Navajo  Generating  Station.  Page. 
Arizona,  pursuant  to  United  States  partici- 
pation In  that  generating  station: 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  said  United  States 
entitlement  Is  Integrated  with  other  generat- 
ing facilities,  then  Navajo  Generating  Sta- 
tion means  that  amount  of  power  and  energy 
from  the  Integrated  system  which  Is  attrib- 
utable to  the  Utlted  States  Navajo  entitle- 
ment: 

"(3)  when  the  Navajo  Generating  Station 
Is  replaced  at  the  end  of  Its  useful  life  or 
an  alternative  resource  Is  established,  then 
Navajo  Generating  SUtlon  means  an  amount 
of  power  and  energy  equivalent  to  the  pres- 
ent United  States  entitlement  from  Navajo, 
from  the  replacement  resource. 

"(b)  All  terms  used  herein  that  are  de- 
fined In  the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall 
have  the  meanings  therein  defined". 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  Increase 
the  appropriations  ceiling  for  title  I  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Con- 
trol Act  (Act  of  June  24,  1974;  88  Stat. 
266) ,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.B.  2609)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBER  TO 
STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  acting 
minority  leader  and  by  authority  of  the 
Republican  Conference  Committee  on 
Committees,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  570)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.   570 

Reaolt>ed,  That  John  Edward  Porter,  ol 
Illinois,  be  and  he  is  hereby  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  following  Oimmittees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs:  and 

Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright),  as  to  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  wiU 
be  six  suspensions  debated  on  Monday. 

The  House  will  come  in  at  noon  on 
Monday,  there  being  no  session  tomor- 
row, Friday,  since  we  have  completed 
all  of  the  legislative  schedule  for  the 
week. 

When  we  adjourn,  as  we  shall  shortly. 
it  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  adjourn  over  until  Mon- 
day, February  11.  1980,  at  12  noon. 

The  six  suspensions  Are: 

H.R.  4774,  to  permit  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  joinin?  labor  organizations: 

H.R.  6374.  gold  medal  for  Canadian 
Ambassador ; 

H.R.  5913,  negotiated  pricing; 

H.R.  5784.  war  risk  insurance; 

H.R.  3748,  statute  of  limitations;  and 

H.R.  6080,  Geothermal  Steam  Act 
amendments. 

Votes  on  those  suspensions  will  be  put 
over  until  Tuesday. 

The  House  will  meet  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 12.  at  noon. 


We  wUl  have  the  recorded  votes  on 
those  bills  which  have  been  debated  on 
Monday,  and  then  take  up  H.R.  3995,  the 
Noise  Control  Act  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1980  and  1981,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Then  we  would  meet  on  Wednesday 
at  10  o'clock  and  take  up  H.R.  4119,  the 
p\ederal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1979,  im- 
der  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 
Upon  completion  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  it  would  be  our  purpose  to 
adjourn  over — to  observe  the  Lincoln 
birthday  period — until  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1980. 

I  shall  tisk  unanimous  consent  for 
those  various  purposes  and  submit  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  permit  the  ad- 
journing at  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Since  this  is  not  exactly 
an  earth-shaking  schedule  for  next  week, 
this  gentleman  is  compelled  to  make  an 
observation.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  earlier  there  were  indications  that 
next  week  Members  would  be  free  to  re- 
turn to  their  districts  and  make  their 
appointed  rounds.  Then  the  schedule  was 
changed  to  provide  for  a  3-day  work- 
week next  week  and  the  recess  period  was 
shortened. 

Members  had  to  cancel  some  of  those 
original  engagements  they  had  with  the 
expectation  there  was  going  to  be  a  stiff 
legislative  program  for  next  week.  When 
we  discovered  that  the  program  is  as 
sparse  as  it  is.  Members  inquired  of  me 
personally  as  to  just  what  goes  into  this 
whole  scheduling  operation. 

I  personally  do  not  happen  to  think  the 
House  itself  has  to  be  in  session  to  prove 
that  we  are  working.  Each  of  us  has  our 
committee  assignments.  If  one  of  our 
problems  is  a  failure  of  the  legislative  and 
appropriations  committees  to  report  their 
bills  out  here  on  time,  it  might  really 
facilitate  matters  if  we  simply  did  not 
go  through  the  motions  here  with  the 
House  in  session  with  little  or  nothing 
to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  might  even  save 
energy  and  a  few  tapayers'  dollars.  The 
lights  could  be  turned  off  and  a  large 
staff  would  not  be  needed.  I  am  advised 
in  our  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations that  to  run  these  cameras, 
we  have  to  have  people  here  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  get  the  cameras  run- 
ning by  10  o'clock  which  requires  us  to 
pay  them  overtime. 

So  there  are  good  and  suCQcient  argu- 
ments for  really  having  the  House  in  re- 
cess with  simply  pro  forma  sessions  while 
Members  are  busily  engaged  doing  their 
committee  work. 

I  think  my  friend  from  Texas  would 
concede  that  if  we  did  a  better  job  at  the 
subcommittee  level,  and  the  full  commit- 
tee level,  we  would  not  be  forced  to  be 
rewriting  so  many  bills  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  had  to  make  that  observation  and 
further  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  or  not  he  has  any 
particular  objection  to  the  suggestion  I 
have  made  here.  What  are  these  pres- 
sures that  force  us  to  have  these  on- 
again,  off-again  schedules  that  really 
confound  the  Members  when  they  are 


trying  to  make  those  engagements  they 
have  to  make  back  home? 
n  1650 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  respond 
with  some  candor  to  the  suggestion  the 
gentleman  made.  I  just  say  in  all  honesty 
I  And  a  lot  of  merit  in  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Let  me  just  state  to  the  gentleman 
some  of  the  problems  we  have.  One  of 
those  problems  is  criticism  which  has 
come  upon  the  House  as  an  institution,  in 
my  judgment  largely  unjustified,  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  become  a  Tuesday 
to  Thursday  club.  I  believe  the  facts  re- 
fute that  conclusion  if  one  just  looks  at 
the  broad  sweep  of  legislative  activity 
that  characterized  this  House  last  year, 
the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that. 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  a  supportaUe  con- 
clusion that  in  the  past  3  years  this  House 
has  been  in  session  longer  hours  in  ofS- 
cial  session  here  on  the  House  floor,  we 
have  voted  on  more  legislation,  had  more 
record  votes  by  which  the  public  may 
judge  the  rectitude  of  the  decisions  of  its 
selected  representatives,  and  passed  more 
bills  by  volume  than  almost  any  3 -year 
period  preceding  these  past  3. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  one  can  judge 
the  value  of  a  legislative  session  by  the 
number  of  bills  passed,  but  I  do  think 
that  establishes  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  diligent,  we  have  worked  hard. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  criticism 
from  some  of  the  Members  suid  reflected 
in  the  glowing  editorial  commendation 
for  them  who  have  attacked  the  processes 
and  procedures  of  the  House  and  had 
rather  bitter  criticism  editorially  for 
those  of  us  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
schedule  the  House's  business  on  the 
groimd  that  the  House  really  just  works 
about  3  days  a  week.  So  it  was  decided 
by  the  Speaker  and  the  leadership  that 
so  long  as  we  had  legislation  to  consider, 
we  would  be  in  session. 

Now.  as  a  concession  to  the  realities 
of  the  occasion  and  in  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  that  great  emancipator 
Abraham  Lincoln,  we  have  just  in  the 
last  few  minutes  agreed  we  will  not  have 
votes  on  Monday,  but  would  put  off  those 
votes  until  Tuesday,  which  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  recognize  is 
a  grand  concession. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  to  be  here  for  all  3  days  be- 
cause we  have  rearranged  our  schedule 
now  to  hold  hearings  before  our  appro- 
priations subcommittees  and  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility.  I  submit  that 
there  are  other  Members  who  similarly 
will  be  occupied  with  committee  business. 
I  would  reaffirm  what  I  said  earlier,  I  do 
not  happen  to  think  that  the  measure  of 
our  effectiveness  around  here  resides 
solely  in  the  number  of  hours  we  spend 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  or  the  number 
of  votes  that  are  cast  during  the  course 
of  a  given  year.  I  think  there  are  other 
standards  of  measurement  that  are  just 
as  equally  Important. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  quar- 


rel with  the  gentleman's  conclusion.  I 
would  share  with  him  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  a  newspapex 
with  some  circulation  in  my  district. 
There  had  appeared  an  editorial  roundly 
criticizing  the  House  for  not  meeting 
enough  and  for  not  having  votes  sched- 
uled on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  con- 
cluding that  we  only  worked  about  3  days 
a  week  around  here.  I  frit  called  upcHi  to 
write  to  my  friend,  and  he  is  my  friend, 
not  as  a  letter  to  the  editor,  but  as  a 
personal  letter.  I  suggested  to  him  that 
for  him  to  say  the  House  works  only  3 
days  a  week,  if  it  is  in  formal  session 
voting  on  legislation  only  3  days  a  week, 
would  be  Uke  saying  that  a  reporter  or 
an  editorialist  or  a  newspaperman  is 
working  only  when  he  is  sitting  behind 
a  typewriter. 

I  happen  to  feel  these  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  fourth  estate  are 
working  while  they  sit  in  the  galleries, 
and  lo  and  behold,  following  our  sessions, 
they  go  back  to  their  typewriters  and 
they  work  some  more.  I  would  love  to 
cultivate  among  all  of  the  fourth  estate, 
and  i>articularly  those  who  sit  at  home 
and  write  editorials,  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  House,  Indeed,  is 
working  when  it  is  in  committees.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  in  his  great  book, 
long  before  he  thought  of  running  for 
President,  the  Congress  in  committee  is 
Congress  at  work.  Indeed,  it  is  a  part  of 
our  function  and  we  are  working  when  we 
are  at  home  in  our  districts  consulting 
with  our  constituents  and  giving  them 
that  opportunity  vouchsafed  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  to  petition  us  for  a  re- 
dress or  whatever  grievances  they  may 
feel.  So  we  are  working  when  we  are  do- 
ing all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  really  did  not  realize 
when  I  began  this  subject  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  so  expansive.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  my  friend  from  Minnesota  wants  me 
to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  concerned  about  this  program. 
Many  of  us  did  have  schedules  for  next 
week  at  home  and  other  places,  and  the 
fact  that  the  leadership  decided  that  we 
would  meet  next  week  led  us  to  believe  we 
had  some  very  important,  urgent  legis- 
lation that  had  to  be  taken  care  of.  We 
find  that  this  week  we  handled  a  program 
which  could  hardly  be  called  urgent.  Next 
week  we  have  hardly  any  program  at  all. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  Members' 
willingness  to  be  curmudgeons  on  Mon- 
day, you  have  kicked  over  some  votes 
until  Tuesday  to  those  of  us  who  have 
canceled  our  Monday  schedules  are  now 
in  the  soup  again.  We  will  have  to  try  to 
rebuild  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is  being  run  as 
though  it  were  a  Chinese  fire  drill.  Why 
do  we  not  run  it  in  a  business-like  way? 
Why  do  we  not  tell  our  Members  when 
they  are  needed  here  so  that  they  can  do 
the  job?  We  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  passage  of  time;  we  are  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  legislation  we  produce. 

I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  bow  I 
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would  rate  that  particular  measure  over 
the  last  couple  of  years.  But  I  do  say  in 
courtesy  to  the  Members,  and  just  com- 
mon courtesy,  and  in  the  name  of  busi- 
ness-like operations,  the  leadership  owes 
it  to  the  membership  of  the  House  to  tell 
us  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  here  and 
why  we  are  supposed  to  be  here. 

I  think  it  is  a  real  outrage  and  a  gross 
discourtesy  to  the  Members  to  discom- 
mode them  like  this.  Most  of  us  are 
going  to  try  to  be  here  most  of  the  time 
when  the  leadership  schedules  work.  We 
are  going  to  do  oiu-  very  best  to  be  here. 
I  am  going  to  do  my  liest  to  be  here  next 
week,  and  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
create  a  record  that  we  were  all  here 
next  week,  because  you  have  summoned 
us  back.  Everytime  you  ask  us  to  be  here 
now,  I  am  going  to  do  my  very  best  to 
see  that  the  world  will  know  that  I  have 
been  here  for  the  record. 

I  note  that  the  other  body  has  been 
able  to  tell  their  Members  there  will  be 
no  meetings  of  substance  until  Jime. 
Now,  the  other  body  is  behind  us  in 
work,  so  they  apparently  do  not  feel 
this  compulsion  to  prove  to  the  fourth 
estate  how  assiduous  we  are  in  carrying 
out  our  constitutional  duties. 

I  also  find  on  final  passage  votes  they 
are  able  to  accumulate  Members  on 
Thursdays  for  votes.  We  are  not  able  to 
do  that.  For  some  reason  the  House  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  try  to  help  the 
Members  to  balance  their  workloads  to 
be  able  to  communicate  with  their  con- 
stituents at  home  and  to  do  their  best 
work  in  fulfilling  their  duties  here.  I 
must  say  I  am  terribly  disappointed,  and 
I  would  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  for  the 
leadership  to  take  a  look  at  the  way 
they  schedule  and  try  to  help  the  Mem- 
bers perform  all  their  duties,  not  just 
sitting  on  the  fioor,  but  going  home  and 
communicating,  trying  to  listen  to  their 
constituents,  committee  work,  and  the 
whole  thing.  I  really  think  you  have  been 
derelect  in  your  duty,  and  I  hope  cer- 
tainly that  it  will  improve. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  privUege  of  serving  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic whip  organization.  We  do  meet 
with  the  leadership  every  Thursday 
morning.  In  defense  of  the  Democratic 
leadership,  we  really  have  a  tough  time 
on  scheduling.  Chairmen  do  not  want 
to  bring  up  a  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation, or  a  minority  ranking  member 
on  a  committee  does  not  want  to  bring 
up  a  bill  on  a  Monday.  Maybe  they  do 
not  want  to  have  a  vote  on  a  Friday  It 
causes  a  lot  of  problems  for  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

But  I  recall  several  years  ago  before 
we  had  the  now  present  leadership  that 
we  would  not  know  what  time  of  night 
we  would  finish  or  how  long  it  would 
last.  Many  times  we  would  stay  untU  2 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  next 
day  we  would  get  out  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  leadership  has  improved 
on  the  times  that  we  do  get  out  In  the 
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evening,  and  we  know  something  about 
the  schedules. 

Now,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  we  do  not  need  a  lot  of  legis- 
lation any  more.  The  few  applause  I  get 
when  I  go  home  is  when  I  say  that  the 
Congress  should  pay  the  bills  and  then 
come  home. 

ni700 
They  say.  "That  suits  us  fine." 
I  wish  we  would  oversight  some  of  this 
legislation  and  not  worry  about  passing 
new  programs,  but  I  think  our  leader- 
ship over  here  does  the  best  job  they 
can  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
certainly  agree  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  over  some  of  the  years 
during  which  all  three  of  the  gentlemen 
on  their  feet  have  served  in  this  body, 
but  I  guess  there  is  one  thing  for  cer- 
tam  around  here:  That  the  schedule  Is 
definitely  indefinite,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  so  ably  said.  If  there 
were  a  little  bit  more  preciseness  about 
the  scheduling  it  would  certainly  help 
the  Members  to  do  a  better  job 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  just 
simply  like  to  make  an  observation,  if  I 
may.  to  the  majority  leader  and  my 
friend,  the  minority  whip. 

I  think  probably  you  have  done  your 
work  as  best  as  possibly  could  be  done. 
I  have  not  been  here  long  enough,  may- 
be, to  criticize  this  leadership,  but  I  lis- 
tened very  intenOy  to  the  remarks. 
Someone  apparenUy  has  been  complain- 
ing of  a  club  of  Tuesday  through  Thurs- 
day. I  would  simply  add  credit  perhaps 
to  that  and  tell  the  Members  that  I  have 
constituents  that  would  be  thankful  if 
we  never  met  up  here. 

That  is  true.  They  really  question  what 
we  are  doing  up  here.  I  do  not  mean 
that  to  be  coy  or  cute  in  any  way.  I  am 
very  sincere  about  that.  They  really 
question  what  good  we  are  doing  the 
people,  and  so  I  think  that  is  an  ob- 
servation that  is  to  at  least  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  respond  to  the  gentleman  by  say- 
ing that  I  have  had  more  than  one  con- 
stituent come  up  to  me  over  a  period 
of  time  and  say,  "Bob,  I  will  be  happy  to 
see  Congressmen  simply  stay  out  of 
Washington,  because  the  more  you  are 
down  there  the  more  you  are  piling  on 
to  me  by  way  of  rules,  regulations,  taxes 
or  the  like." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  enjoyed  this  discussion 
immensely,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the 
program.  Usually,  it  is  left  to  maybe  one 
or  two  or  three  of  us  on  Friday  or 
Thursday  to  discuss  these  matters,  but 
could  I  ask  the  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents the  Fort  Worth-Star  Telegram,  the 
majority  leader,  one  practical  question? 


I  notice  that  he  has  the  noise  control 
bill  for  Tuesday,  a  1-hour  bill,  and  also 
the  crop  insurance  bill  for  Wednesday,  a 
1-hour  bUl.  Would  there  be  any  reason 
why  we  could  not  act  on  both  of  them 
Tuesday?  If  we  are  just  meeting  on 
Wednesday  to  handle  a  bill  just  for  the 
purpose  of  having  something  to  do  so 
that  we  can  say  we  were  in  for  3  days, 
it  seems  that  it  might  be  in  the  spirit  of 
not  only  Lincoln,  but  Lincoln's  vice  presi- 
dents, Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Andrew 
Johnson,  to  also  rearrange  the  schedule 
on  that.  It  is  a  minor  point,  but  it  might 
make  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  feel 
better. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  yields  to  no  man  in  his  respect  for 
the  memory  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son, I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  his  remarks  at  such 
length  as  he  may  desire,  because  I  en- 
joyed them,  although  I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  enjoyed  this  discussion  quite  as 
much  as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

I  appreciate  all  the  comments  and  the 
constructive  advice  and  suggestions,  and 
I  shall  convey  those  to  the  Speaker  and 
to  the  members  of  the  leadership.  It  will 
be  our  intent  to  try  to  create  a  schedule 
that  will  facilitate  and  expedite  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties  here  without  un- 
duly harassing  the  membership 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  just  conclude,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  a  further  observation.  It  cuts 
both  ways.  It  is  a  very  special  year.  It  is 
a  Presidential  election  year.  My  party 
has  to  take  time  off  for  a  convention  to 
pick  our  next  President.  The  gentleman's 
party  Is  taking  time  off.  That  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  process  work.  I  believe 
a  normal  vacation  period  of  time  and  the 
time  for  campaigning  is  also  legitimately 
in  order,  but  it  telescopes  the  period  of 
tune  we  have  available  to  us  to  work  I 

^^^^^  !'^**  *^  ™y  P^'^ty  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  running  the  show,  we  would 
have  to  be  pretty  disciplined  about  ad- 
monishing the  membership. 

We  cannot  have  this  indefinite  sched- 
uling over  a  long  period  of  time  and  ex- 
pect the  House  to  work  the  way  it  ought 
to  work  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
reasoned  contribution  during  the  course 
of  this  exchange. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order  for 
1  minute.) 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose for  proceeding  out  of  order  is  sim- 
ply to  comment  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 133  days  of  avaUable  business  re- 
maining for  us  this  year,  when  we  take 
into  account  those  periods  that  we  al- 
ready have  scheduled  for  home  district 
work  periods  and  those  times  that  we 
wiu  have  off  for  the  respective  national 
conventions  of  the  two  great  political 
parties.  Therefore,  it  seems  logical  to  us 
that  perhaps  by  getting  out  of  the  way 
some  of  these  matters  that  pend  right 
now,  we  could  have  time  remaining  for 
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the  really  important  duties  that  lie  be- 
fore us. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH  CAL- 
ENDAR WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  11.  1980 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR    OF   MEETING    ON    WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  13, 1980 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  13.  1980.  TO  TUESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  19.  1980 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
276)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Rbb.  276 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  February  13, 
1980,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Tuesday,  February  19,  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  262.  nays  49. 
not  voting  122,  as  follows : 


(Bound.  41] 

YEAS— 262 

AiLaka 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Albosta 

Fountain 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Alexander 

Frenzel 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ambro 

Frost 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Anderson. 

Fuqua 

Myers,  Ind. 

Cam. 

Garcia 

Natcher 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gaydos 

Nedzi 

Annunzio 

Giaimo 

Nelson 

Antbony 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Ashley 

Gingrich 

Nowak 

Aspln 

Glnn 

O'Brien 

Atkinson 

Gllckman 

Oakar 

B&Ialls 

Gore 

Oberstar 

Bailey 

Gradlson 

Ottlnger 

Baldus 

Gramm 

Patten 

Barnes 

Gray 

Pease 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Grisham 

Petri 

Bedell 

Guarini 

Peyser 

Benjamin 

Guyer 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hagedorn 

Preyer 

Biaggl 

HaU,  Tex. 

Price 

Bingham 

Hamilton 

Rahall 

Blancbard 

Hance 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Haniey 

Ratchford 

Boner 

Harkln 

Reuss 

Bouquard 

Harris 

Ritter 

Bowen 

Harsha 

Robinson 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Breaux 

Heckler 

Roybal 

Brlnkley 

Heftel 

Royer 

Brooks 

HDUs 

Rudd 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hlnson 

Russo 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holt 

Sabo 

BroyhlU 

Howard 

Santini 

Buchanan 

Huckaby 

Satterfleld 

Burgener 

Hughes 

Sebelius 

Burllson 

Ichord 

Seiberllng 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Ireland 

Shannon 

Byron 

Jeffords 

Sharp 

Carr 

Jenkins 

Shelby 

Carter 

Jenrette 

Shuster 

Cavanaugh 

Johnson,  Calif 

Slack 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cheney 

Jones,  Okla. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clausen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Snowe 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Solarz 

Coleman 

Kemp 

bellman 

ColUns,  lU. 

Kildee 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kogovsek 

Stack 

Conable 

Kostmayer 

Staggers 

Conte 

Kramer 

Stanton 

Conyers 

Latta 

Stark 

Corcoran 

Leach,  Iowa 

Steed 

Corman 

Leach,  La. 

Sbenholm 

D'Amours 

Leath,  Tex. 

Stockman 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lederer 

Stratton 

Davis,  Mich. 

Lehman 

Studds 

de  la  Oarza 

Leland 

Stump 

Decbird 

Lent 

Swift 

Dellums 

Levltas 

Symms 

Derrick 

Lewis 

Synar 

Derwinskl 

Lloyd 

Traxler 

Dickinson 

Long,  Md. 

Trlble 

Dingell 

Lott 

Udall 

Dixon 

Lowry 

nilman 

Dodd 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

Donnelly 

Lundine 

Vander  Jagt 

Dougherty 

Lungren 

Vanlk 

Downey 

McConnack 

Vento 

Drlnan 

McDonald 

Volkmer 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Walgren 

Eckhardt 

Ma^ulre 

Weaver 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Markey 

Weiss 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Marks 

White 

English 

Marriott 

Whltehurst 

Erdahl 

Mattox 

Whitley 

Erlenborn 

Mavroules 

Whltten 

Ertel 

Mazzoll 

WIU  lams.  Ohio 

Evans,  Del. 

Mica 

Wilson.  Bob 

Pary 

Michel 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Fasoell 

Mlkulski 

Wolff 

Perraro 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wolpe 

Findley 

Mineta 

Wright 

Plsher 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Yates 

Flthlan 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Yatron 

Florlo 

Moakley 

Young.  Mo. 

Foley 

MoUohan 

Zablockl 

Ford.  Mich. 

Montgomery 
NAYS— 49 

Archer 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hammer- 

Bauman 

Dannemeyer 

schmldt 

Bereuter 

Dornan 

Hansen 

Bethune 

Edgar 

HoUenbeck 

Carney 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Hopkins 

Clinger 

Evans,  Ga. 

Hubbard 

Coughlin 

Penwlck 

Jeffries 

Court  er 

Oilman 

Kelly 

Crane.  Daniel 

Orassley 

Klndneu 

Lagomarslno 

Regula 

Snyder 

Lee 

Roth 

Solomon 

Loeffler 

Rousaelot 

Stangeland 

Marlenee 

Sawyer 

Taylor 

Martin 

Schroeder 

Walker 

Moorhead. 

Schulze 

Wampler 

CaUf. 

Sensenbrenner 

Winn 

Neal 

Shumway 

Young.  FU. 

NOT  vonNo— laa 

Abdnor 

Fowler 

Pashayan 

Addabbo 

Gephardt 

Patterson 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ooldwater 

Paul 

Andrews, 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

N.  Dak. 

Gondling 

Perkins 

Applegate 

Green 

Porter 

Ashbrook 

Gudger 

Prttchard 

AuCoin 

HaU,  Ohio 

PurseU 

Bad  ham 

Hefner 

Quayle 

Barnard 

Hightower 

QuiUen 

Beard,  R.I. 

Holland 

Railsback 

BeUenaon 

Holtzman 

Rhodes 

BevlU 

Horton 

Richmond 

Boggs 

Hutto 

Rinaldo 

Boland 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Bonlor 

Jacobs 

Rodlno 

Banker 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rose 

Brodhead 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

Broomfleld 

LaPaloe 

Rostenkowskl 

Burton,  John 

Livingston 

Runnels 

Butler 

Long,  La. 

Scbeuer 

Campbell 

Luken 

Simon 

Chisholm 

McCIory 

Skelton 

Cleveland 

McCloskey 

St  Germain 

Ooelho 

McDade 

Stewart 

Cotter 

McBwen 

Stokes 

Crane,  Philip 

McHugb 

Tauke 

Danielson 

McKinney 

Thomas 

Daschle 

Madlgan 

Thompson 

Davis,  S.C. 

Mathls 

Treen 

Devlne 

Matsul 

Watklns 

Dicks 

MUler.  Oallf. 

Waxman 

Dlggs 

Mlnish 

Whittaker 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Moffett 

WUUams.  Mont 

Early 

Mottl 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Emery 

Murphy,  lU. 

Wlrth 

Evans,  Ind. 

Murtha 

Wyatt 

Fazio 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wydler 

Fish 

Nolan 

Wylle 

Fllppo 

Obey 

Forsythe 

Panetta 

Zeferettl 

D  1720 

Mr.  OILMAN  changed  his  vote  fran 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LEWIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ASSISTING  DEVELOPMENTALLY 
DISABLED  SERVICES 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Yirgin  Islands 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
legislation  to  amend  the  public  health 
and  welfare  law  that  would  assist  greatly 
the  developmentally  disabled  services  in 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  the  other 
U.S.  territories. 

'nils  amendment  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  allotment  to  each 
of  the  U.S.  territories  for  purposes  of 
protection  and  advocacy  programs.  Pres- 
ently, the  Virgin  Islands  receives  an  ad- 
ministratively determined  minimum  al- 
lotment of  $30,000  rather  than  the  min- 
imum amount  allotted  to  each  State, 
which  is  $50,000. 

My  amendment  will  correct  this  dif- 
ference and  give  State  treatment  to  the 
U.S.  territories  in  this  regard. 
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I  believe  strongly  that  this  increased 
allotment  to  the  U.S.  territories  is  jus- 
tified. In  my  congressional  district,  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  the  current  admin- 
istration allotment  of  $30,000  cannot 
meet  adequately  the  needs  of  the  de- 
velopmental disabled  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy council. 

The  estimated  total  population  of  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  persons  in  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  is  estimated  at  3,835 
persons,  with  1,123  of  these  persons  con- 
sidered substantially  handicapped.  Iliese 
figures  are  expected  to  increase  due  to 
the  recent  expansion  of  the  definition 
of  "developmental  disabilities." 

Moreover,  the  developmental  disabil- 
ities office  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  is 
in  dire  need  of  funds  to  purchase  equip- 
ment and  public  information  material 
to  implement  promotional  services,  con- 
duct training  and  community  education. 
and  to  hire  much  needed  additional  staff 
to  serve  the  disabled. 

The  handicapped  in  the  U.S.  terri- 
tories should  be  treated  similarly  to  the 
handicapped  in  the  United  States.  I  ask 
that  my  House  coUeagues  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 

(Mr.  DOUGHERTY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  3.2  million  of  the  Nation's  children 
who  are  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools, 
along  with  their  families  and  their  teach- 
ers, are  celebrating  'Catholic  Schools 
Week."  America's  Catholic  schools  de- 
serve our  special  recognition  on  this  oc- 
casion for  their  valuable  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  educational  and  spiritual 
life. 

The  theme,  "Catholic  Schools,  One  of 
the  Family,"  chosen  this  year  for  Cath- 
olic schools'  recognition  week  sponsored 
by  the  National  Catholic  Education  As- 
sociation and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, is  especially  appropriate  in  1980, 
which  has  been  named  national  "Year 
of  the  Family."  The  theme  accents  the 
vital  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  school  and  the  family.  And,  to  quote 
John  Cardinal  Krol,  Archbishop  of  Phil- 
adelphia: 

Every  pariah  In  ova  Archdiocese  is  a  fam- 
ily and.  within  that  family,  the  parish 
school  has  a  key  role  In  the  mission  of  fam- 
ily renewal. 

In  Philswlelphla,  which  encompasses 
my  district.  Catholic  schools  have  pro- 
vided outstanding  academic  and  spirit- 
ual education  for  2«/2  centuries.  Since 
1741  Catholic  education  has  flourished 
in  the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love"  and  to- 
day the  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  has 
283  parish  elementary  schools  and  30 
erchdiocesan  high  schools  which  con- 
tinue to  offer  education  of  the  highest 
quality  to  a  student  population  which 
now  numbers  174,259  young  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of  declining 
moral  and  spiritual  values  and  erosion 
of  family  life,  we  offer  our  congratula- 
tions and  our  gratitude  to  America's 
Catholic  schools  for  a  long  history  of 
outstanding  religious,  moral,  and  aca- 
demic training  for  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 

(Mr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dougherty)  and  his  salute  to  "Ca- 
tholic Schools  Week." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Wright)  ,  I  am  sure  is  aware  of  the 
longstanding  tradition  against  legisla- 
tive business  on  Lincoln's  Birthday 
which  will  be  next  Tuesday.  I  know  a 
compromise  has  been  worked  out  but  it 
is,  I  think,  worth  noting  that  this  would 
be  the  first  time  since  1946  that  the 
House  has  done  business  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday.  The  Senate  will  not  do  any 
business  that  day. 

I  notice  an  agreement  under  which 
recorded  votes  for  Monday  would  be  put 
over  until  Tuesday  which  would  be  Lin- 
coln's Birthday.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  consider  putting  the 
Monday  recorded  votes  over  imtil 
Wednesday  instead  of  putting  them  over 
until  Tuesday.  Is  that  something  the 
gentleman  could  consider? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
a  coUoquy  which  lasted  about  30  minutes 
earlier  this  afternoon  about  this  very 
subject.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  disservice 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
we  have  scheduled  our  recess  in  the  fash- 
ion that  we  have.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  home  district  work  period  which  will 
begin  at  the  end  of  business  on  Wednes- 
day and  will  continue  through  the  fol- 
lowing Monday. 

D  1730 

That  will  be  a  substantial  recognition, 
it  seems  to  me,  of  that  event. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  what  is  being  scheduled  is  a 
desecration  of  his  memory  at  all;  but 
there  probably  will  be  at  most  two  re- 
corded votes  for  money.  Why  could 
these  not  easily  be  added  to  the  Wednes- 
day schedule  without  causing  any  in- 
convenience to  anyone? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  will  be  about 
six  recorded  votes. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  has 
the  gentleman  heard  that  great  parable 
sometimes  told  by  the  distinguished  rac- 
onteur, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  about  the  man  and  the  boy  and 
the  donkey?  It  goes  like  this: 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  knew  the  gentleman  would  be 
eager  to  hear  about  it,  because  it  is  ap- 
ropos of  the  decisions  being  made  and 
announced  by  the  majority  leader  about 
when  we  adjourn  and  when  we  recess 
and  when  we  go  into  session. 

The  man  and  the  boy  and  the  donkey, 
wanting  to  please  the  public,  set  out  to 
town.  The  man  was  riding  the  donkey. 
The  boy  was  walking  along.  They  passed 
a  group  of  people  and  the  man  overheard 
them  say.  "Look  at  that  lazy  old  man 
riding  that  donkey  and  that  poor  little 
boy  having  to  walk  along  in  the  dust 
beside  him." 

So  they  got  around  the  comer  and  he 
said,  "Here,  son,  I  want  you  to  get  up 
here.  You  ride  and  I  am  going  to  walk." 

So  they  went  a  little  farther  and 
passed  some  other  people  and  the  man 
overheard  them  say,  "Would  you  look  at 
that  fool?  Look  at  the  way  he  is  allow- 
ing that  big  old  lout  of  a  boy  to  ride  on 
that  donkey,  spoiling  him  and  the  poor 
old  daddy  has  got  to  walk  along  in  the 
dirt  beside  him." 

Well,  he  did  not  like  that.  That  was 
displeasing  the  public;  so  he  got  around 
the  comer  and  he  said,  "Hey,  son,  I'll 
teU  you  what.  We  both  will  get  up  on 
the  donkey  and  ride  him."  Then  they 
passed  some  other  people  and  the  man 
overheard  them  comment,  "Would  you 
observe  those  two  cruel  creatures,  the 
way  they  are  mistreating  that  poor 
little  donkey.  We  ought  to  report  them 
to  the  SPCA." 

That  grieved  him  to  hear  them  speak 
that  way,  and  so  he  said,  "Son,  I'll  tell 
you  what,  we  are  going  to  get  off  and 
both  of  us  will  just  walk  along  a  ways." 

They  went  along  a  ways  and  came 
upon  some  other  people  whom  he  heard 
says,  "Have  you  ever  seen  anvthing  as 
stupid  as  that,  a  perfectly  good  donkey 
and  both  of  them  walking  along  in  the 
road?" 

Now,  if  there  be  a  moral  to  it,  it  just 
Is  that  there  "ain't"  no  way  we  can 
please  every  Member,  try  though  we 
might. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  would  permit  me,  the  gentle- 
man reminds  me  of  a  Lincoln  story. 

Lincoln  observed  a  man  in  the  saddle 
outside  of  the  courthouse  in  Springfield 
one  day  and  the  horse  had  his  left  hind 
leg  twitching  around  and  finally  got  his 
left  hind  hoof  caught  In  the  saddle  stir- 
rup. When  the  rider  saw  what  was  under- 
way, he  said  to  the  horse,  "If  you  are 
going  to  get  on,  I'm  going  to  get  off." 

I  can  see  the  drift  of  things.  If  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  get  on  this  way, 
I  will  just  get  off. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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HOSTAGE  BRACELETS 


(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 20  before  we  departed  for  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  I  said,  God  forbid,  if  the 
hostages  were  still  in  captivity  when  we 
came  back  on  Januarv  22,  that  I  would 
resurrect  the  POW-Missing-In-Action 
bracelets  with  the  names  of  our  53 
hostages  in  Iran.  This  is  a  perfect  day  to 
announce  the  hostage  bracelets  because 
today  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  bracelets  campaign  for  our  suf- 
fering men  rotting  in  Hanoi  dungeons. 
Over  5  million  POW/MIA  bracelets  were 
worn  across  our  country  by  caring 
Americans.  It  is  also  a  very  special  day 
for  me  because  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  today  that  I  won  my  U.S.  Air 
Force  wings  of  silver.  A  good  day  to 
honor  an  Air  Force  brother  rotting  in 
Tehran  captivity. 

I  am  going  to  make  available  for  every 
Member  of  this  House,  the  Senate,  the 
nine  Supreme  Court  Justices,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Cabinet  Secretaries 
an  "Iran  Hostage  Bracelet"  with  the 
name  of  U.S.  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  David 
M.  Roeder.  our  air  attach^  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Iran.  He  is  the  man  the 
terrorist-students  have  threatened  to 
humiliate  with  a  kangaroo  court  trial 
inviting  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
to  Iran  to  testify  against  Colonel  Roeder 
for  serving  honorably  as  an  F-105 
"Thunderchief"  fighter  pilot  In  Indo- 
china. Every  one  of  you  will  have  a  hos- 
tage bracelet  within  a  week  to  10  days. 
I  never  dreamed  it  would  come  to  this, 
but  the  100th  day  of  captivity  comes  up 
the  first  of  next  week.  Unbelievable.  I 
hooe  that  everv  one  of  us  In  Government 
will  proudly  join  in  this  remembrance, 
so  that  we  do  not  forget  even  for  a  few 
hours  the  53  brave  men  and  women, 
maybe  more,  that  are  still  held  In  de- 
grading captivity  in  Tehran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  background 
reference  excerpts  from  my  December 
20  speech  In  the  House  promising  to 
start  a  bracelet  remembrance  cam- 
paign: 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  do  not 
touch  the  foreign  servants  of  another  nation. 
Nations  have  gone  to  war  frequently  for  the 
abuse  or  Imprisonment  of  their  citizens 
overseas. 

I  know  that  we  all  share  In  this  body  the 
anger  and  anxiety  of  every  American  citizen 
over  the  degrading  treatment  of  our  fellow 
countrymen,  bound  like  animals  there  In  the 
captured  American  Embassy  In  Tehran.  I 
want  to  say  again  that  In  spite  of  the  sim- 
mering anger  I  feel  over  this  outrage,  and 
the  Intense  frustration  over  the  passage  of 
46  days  for  our  hostages.  This  Congressman 
has  fully  supported  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  the  manner  In  which  he 
has  handled  this  delicate  problem  so  far. 
I  am  especially  supportive  of  this  policy  of 
gradually  applying  the  pressure,  tightening 
the  diplomatic  and  economic  screws  on  the 
Khomeini  regime,  and  pursuing  every  avail- 
able avenue  In  order  to  secure  the  release 
of  our  fellow  Americans  short  of  counter- 
productive direct  military  strikes. 

But  we  have  not  suffered  such  national 
humiliation  since  North  Korean  barbarians 
seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  In  January  of  1968. 


So,  I  am  thinking  of  Initiating  a  program 
that  I  started  during  the  Vietnam  war  of 
wearing  bracelets,  "symbolic  shackles,"  with 
the  names  of  our  hostages  engraved  thereon. 
During  that  humanitarian  campaign  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  over  5  million  Americans  wore 
these  metal  bracelets  with  the  names  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  signifying  to  their  North 
Vietnamese  captors  that  we  would  simply 
never  forget  them. 

I  can  remember  the  pride  many  of  us  felt 
when  young  naval  and  Army  men  fighting  in 
the  Jungle  were  captured  wearing  these 
bracelets:  they  had  to  convince  their  Com- 
munist captors  that  the  name  on  the  bracelet 
was.  in  fact,  not  their  own  name,  but  that 
they  were  remembering  someone  else  who 
had  been  captured  years  before  they  had 
ever  come  to  Vietnam  themselves. 

Many,  many  Americans  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  not  forgotten  that 
bracelet  program.  God  forbid  that  our  hos- 
tages spend  another  month  In  captivity  but 
I  guess  it's  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  list  of  names  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  out  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  yeo- 
man assistance  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  along  with  the  States  of  the  hostage 
military  personnel  overseas.  The  State  De- 
partment would  not  release  the  names.  I 
find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the  State 
Department  here. 

The  State  Department  takes  the  position 
that  somehow  or  other  we  are  subjecting  the 
famlUes  of  the  hostages  to  some  sort  of  un- 
defined harassment  If  we  make  known  a 
hometown  or  a  State.  So  I  am  not  going  to 
release  the  names  of  the  hometowns,  but  I 
will  release  the  names  of  the  States. 

My  feeling  is,  after  working  13  years  on 
the  missing  in  action  and  the  prisoner  of 
war  problem,  that  the  best  friend  of  these 
families  is  publicity.  That  policy  was  decided 
upon  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  on 
July  10,  1969;  that  opeiuiess,  public  aware- 
ness, was  the  best  way  to  protect  Americans 
in  captivity  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  wise 
to  inform  as  many  people  as  we  possibly  can. 
Even  If  it  means  brief,  little,  ugly  moments 
of  harassment  for  the  families,  the  families 
win  appreciate  getting  their  sons'  names 
out  or,  In  the  case  of  Ann  Swift,  or  Kethryn 
Koob,  their  daughters'  names  out  to  the 
world,  so  that  we  can  all  focus  In  on  personal 
names  and  not  Just  keep  reading  the  abstract 
expression,  "SO  hostages  held,  50  hostages 
held." 

So  I  look  at  the  list  of  27  names  that  I 
have,  24  in  the  Embassy — and  we  are  not  so 
sure  they  are  all  in  the  Embassy — 3  held 
under  house  arrest  In  the  Foreign  Ministry 
of  the  nation  of  Iran;  that  Is  27  out  of  53 
names;  and  we  are  not  even  sure  that  that 
is  a  hard  figure. 

I  have  18  States  for  the  27  names  that 
I  have.  And  for  my  colleagues,  I  will  read 
the  names  of  the  States  that  I  have  to  this 
point:  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Illi- 
nois, Arizona,  Texas,  Nevada,  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri. All  of  those  States  have  a  marine  that 
they  can  adopt  and  that  their  Governor  can 
talk  to  the  people  In  his  State  about  dally. 

Georgia  has  Col.  Charles  Scott:  Ohio  has 
WOl  Joseph  Hall;  Pennsylvania  M.  Sgt. 
Regis  Ragan;  California  has  Specialist 
Donald  Hohman;  Michigan  has  an  Army  S. 
Sgt.  Joe  Sublc,  Jr.;  Virginia  has  Col.  Leland 
Holland.  He,  along  with  Victor  Tomseth  and 
Bruce  Laingen,  is  over  In  the  Foreign  Minis- 
try of  Iran.  Ann  Swift  Is  from  New  York.  I 
do  not  know  where  Kathryn  Koob  Is  from. 
Jerry  Plotkln  is  from  California.  I  do  not 
have  a  State  for  Tom  Ahern  or  John  Llmbert 
or  Malcolm  Kalp  or  Bill  Daugherty.  The  last 
two  particularly  need  our  help.  I  noticed 
that  the  father  of  David  Cooke  of  Maryland, 
right  here  in  our  own  area,  did  an  interview 
on  television  last  night.  Mr.  Cooke,  Sr.,  un- 
derstands that  the  most  Important  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  get  his  son's  name  out  before 
the  public  so  that  among  ourselves  here  In 


the  Congress,  and  In  the  other  body,  and 
across  the  great  open  news  services  of  this 
country,  we  can  talk  about  these  people  by 
name.  It  Is  my  hope  that  young  Americans 
in  high  schools  and  grade  schools,  very  simi- 
lar to  the  way  they  wore  POW  bracelets,  can 
say,  as  they  kneel  down  to  say  their  prayers 
next  to  their  bed  at  night,  "I  am  praying 
for  Sgt.  Gregory  Perslnger  here  In  my  State 
of  Delaware."  And  his  whole  State  is  going 
to  begin  to  have  parades  for  him,  try  to  get 
him  home,  to  let  these  Iranians  know  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  let  o\u  people  go. 
I  think  the  most  beautiful  moment  I  saw  in 
my  years  as  a  Congressman  was  when  the 
halls  of  our  congressional  office  buUdlngs, 
the  Rayburn.  the  Longworth,  and  the  Can- 
non Building  came  alive  In  the  hallways 
with  all  of  the  flags  that  set  behind  our 
congressional  desks,  a  symbol  that  we  have, 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  made  me  sweU  up  with 
pride  to  walk  through  the  htdls  the  last  few 
days  and  know  that  every  one  of  us  was 
trying  to  help  the  President  keep  before  \u 
the  vivid  Image  of  these  SO  Americans  at  the 
Embassy  and  3  Americans  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  hundreds  of  others,  maybe, 
across  Iran — hiding  In  apartments,  afraid  to 
seek  safe  conduct  to  the  airport,  just  as  otir 
No.  2  man  In  the  Embassy,  Bruce  Laingen, 
could  not  get  himself  safely  conducted  to 
the  airport. 

So  I  submit  this  list  of  names,  and  I 
hopte  that  all  of  the  Congressmen  in  this 
great  House  and  our  brothers  In  the  other 
body  will  begin  to  talk  about  these  men 
and  these  two  women  by  name  and  not  Just 
keep  referring  to  the  SO  or  the  63  hostages 
and,  God  willing,  this  special  order  of  mine 
win  all  be  a  forgotten  page  In  history  be- 
cause we  will  be  able  to  celebrate  a  fantastic 
Christmas  or  a  great  New  Tear  and  know 
that  all  of  these  people  are  back  with  their 
families.  I  will  look  forward  to  some  of  the 
beautiful  television  coverage  that  we  saw  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday  In  1973  when  our  Ameri- 
can POW's  came  home  from  a  decade  of 
cruel  Imprisonment  In  Indochina.  And  I  look 
forward  to  a  thrilling  return,  letting  the 
tears  flow  as  we  see  America  famUles  joined 
together  all  over  this  country.  And  then  we 
win  begin  the  tough  analysis  of  how  we  got 
ourselves  Into  this  position  and  how  will  we 
prevent  It  from  happening  again. 

Again  here  following  is  a  listing: 
Bruce  Laingen,  David  CTooke  (Maryland), 
Bill  Daugherty,  Malcolm  Kalp.  Richard  More- 
field,  Kathryn  Koob,  Jerry  Plotkln  ((Cali- 
fornia) ,  Thomas  Leo  Ahern,  Victor  Tomseth, 
John  W.  Llmbert,  Jr.,  Army  Staff  Sgt.  Joseph 
Sublc,  Jr.,  (Michigan) ,  and  Anne  Swift  (New 
York). 

Col.  Charles  Scott  (Georgia),  WOI  Joseph 
HaU  (Ohio),  M.  Sgt.  Regis  Ragan  (Pennsyl- 
vania) ,  Specialist  Donald  Hohman  (Cali- 
fornia), Col.  Leland  Honand  (Virginia).  Cpl. 
Wm.  GaUegos  ((Colorado),  Sgt.  Kevin  J. 
Hermenlng  (Wisconsin) ,  Cpl.  Steven  Klrtley 
(Arkansas),  Sgt.  Paul  E.  Lewis  (Illinois), 
Sgt.  James  M.  Lopez  (Arizona) ,  (Cpl.  John  D. 
McKeel,  Jr.  (Texas),  Staff  Sgt.  Michael  E. 
MoeUer  (Nevada),  Sgt.  Gregory  Perslnger 
(Delaware),  and  Sgt.  R.  V.  Slckman  (Mis- 
souri). 


BUDGET  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  96-263) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  At- 
kinson) laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act,  I  am  trans- 
mitting for  your  consideration  the  budg- 
et of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Jimmy  Caster. 
The  Whiti  House,  February  7. 1980. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CON- 
GRESS ON  AcnvmES  of  the 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States- 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  P\3reign  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  second 
Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

^  Jnorr  Carter. 

THE  White  Hoitse,  February  7,  19S0. 


INTRODUCTION     OP     LEGISLATION 
TO  AMEND  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

(Mr.  SATTERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remailcs.) 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
cently, I  have  detected  an  increasing 
awareness  around  the  country  Uiat  in 
our  pursuit  of  the  highly  desirable  goal 
or  a  cleaner  environment,  we  may  have 
committed  ourselves  to  some  policies 
which  are  both  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

In  particular,  my  own  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, along  with  28  other  States,  is  now 
faced  with  an  ultimatum  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  It  must 
estabhsh  a  program,  satisfactory  to  the 
EPA,  for  the  compulsory  inspection  and 
testing  of  motor  vehicles  for  compliance 
with  auto  emissions  standards.  Failure 
to  do  so  wiU  result  in  a  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds  and  the  even  more  draconian 
sanction  of  a  freeze  on  all  new  industrial 
construction  in  the  offending  State 

I  strongly  believe  tnat  air  quality 
standards  sufficient  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  should  be  achieved  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  However  I  be- 
lieve equally  strongly  that  each  State 
should  be  free  to  choose  how  to  achieve 
those  standards.  For  this  reason.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  allow  each  State  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  mandatory  in- 
spection and  maintenance  program  for 
motor  vehicles  is  necessary  and  practi- 
cable. Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not 
relieve  the  States  of  their  responsibUity 
to  achieve  compliance  with  the  national 


air  quality  standards.  It  would  simply  al- 
low each  State  to  choose  the  best  way  to 
achieve  those  standards. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly urgent  in  light  of  increasing 
doubt  about  the  effectiveness  of  such  in- 
spection and  maintenance  requirements 
as  a  pollution  control  technique.  A  per- 
suasive case  has  not  been  made  for  the 
reliability  of  the  inspection  and  main- 
tenance methods  presently  available. 
Evidence  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  upon  ozone  levels 
is  conspicuously  lacking.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theoretical  benefits  of  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  programs  require 
the  imposition  of  quite  substantial  costs 
upon  the  motoring  public.  Estimates  vary 
widely,  but  the  best  figures  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  indicate  that,  in  my  State, 
an  inspection  and  maintenance  program 
applying  only  to  northern  Virginia  and 
the  Richmond  area  would  cost  motorists 
somewhere  between  $8  and  $23  million 
every  year,  not  including  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  wasted  man-hours  in- 
volved, or  the  administrative  costs  to  the 
State.  The  total  cost  to  all  of  the  States 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance requirements  would  be  in  the 
range  of  $300  to  $800  million  a  year. 

Assuming  that  the  benefits  of  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  programs  are  more 
than  theoretical,  how  do  they  compare 
with  these  burdensome  costs?  What  ex- 
actly would  we  be  getting? 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
areas  which  are  subject  to  this  require- 
ment, the  1987  deadline  for  attainment 
of  the  ozone  standard  will  be  achieved 
regardless  of  whetl^er  an  inspection  and 
maintenance  program  is  imposed.  The 
dominant  influence  upon  total  automo- 
tive emissiOTis  will  be  changing  fleet  com- 
position. As  newer,  low-emission  auto- 
mobiles replace  older,  dirtier  cars,  total 
emissions  will  fall,  regardless  of  whether 
inspection  and  maintenance  is  required. 
More  reliable  emissions  control  technol- 
ogy and  a  reduction  In  total  mileage 
driven  as  a  result  of  high  gasoline  prices 
can  also  be  expected  to  have  a  significant 
impact.  At  best,  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance programs  will  have  only  a  rela- 
tively small  impact.  Does  attainment  of 
the  ozone  standard  6  months  or  a  year 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
justify  the  costs  of  such  programs?  I  sug- 
gest that  this  kind  of  decision  is  best 
left  to  the  States. 

Nearly  4  years  ago  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing words  in  the  committee  report  which 
accompanied  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  including  a  provision 
to  require  an  automotive  inspection  and 
maintenance  program : 

A  state  Is  not  prohibited  by  the  present 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  it  should  not  be,  from 
Imposing  motor  vehicle  registration  and  test- 
ing should  it  decide  to  do  so.  Some  States 
have  elected  u>  Inaugurate  such  systems. 
There  Is  a  distinct  difference,  however,  be- 
tween a  State  system  adopted  by  Its  legisla- 
tive body  and  a  system  Imposed  upon  a  State, 
wanted  or  not,  by  the  Federal  legislature. 

This  effort  to  Insinuate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Into  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  a 
State  to  regulate  the  registration  of  a  vehicle 
and  license  Its  operation  on  the  public  streets 
and  roadways  In  that  State  would  raise  a 


serious  constitutional  question.  Under  the 
expressed  terms  of  the  proposed  section,  the 
prohibitions  dealing  with  registration  and 
operation  of  vehicles  wo\ild  be  achieved  by  a 
revised  Implementation  plan  subject  only  to 
approval  of  the  administrator.  The  essential 
connection  between  provisions  of  that  plan 
and  State  legislative  action  which  would  be 
required  to  implement  It  Is  obviously  absent. 
Considering  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
Federal  and  State  governments  inherent  in 
our  political  system,  the  Inviolate  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  the  contsltu- 
tlonal  hiatus  this  provision  could  produce 
should  the  legislature  of  an  affected  State 
refuse  to  enact  the  required  legislation,  the 
problems  of  this  provision  are  obvious  and 
offensive  to  our  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. Congress  should  not  precipitate  this 
confrontation  by  enactment  of  this  provision. 

The  bill  to  which  those  views  were  ap- 
pended was  not  enacted  that  year,  but  in 
legislation  enacted  by  the  95th  Congress 
its  provisions  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
requirements  which  are  now  in  effect. 

I  believe  events  have  fully  justified  the 
concerns  which  I  expressed  in  1976,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  allow  the 
States  to  pursue  the  goal  of  a  cleaner  air 
in  a  more  flexible  and  rational  manner. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLEMENT  J. 
ZABLOCKI  ON  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 551 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
inform  the  House  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
February  6,  1980,  with  respect  to  House 
Resolution  551,  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pro- 
vide certain  information  on  U.S.  objec- 
tives and  policies  on  human  rights. 

The  resolution  which  is  privileged  in 
nature  was  introduced  on  January  30  by 
Representative  James  Collins  of  Texas 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

On  January  31  the  Chair  requested  the 
State  Department  in  writing  to  comment 
on  the  resolution.  On  February  4,  the 
Chair  received  the  executive  branch 
reply  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Brian 
Atwood,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

On  February  6,  the  sponsor  of  the  res- 
olution testified  before  the  committee 
that  the  executive  branch  rerlv  was  re- 
sponsive to  the  request  set  forth  in  House 
Resolution  551.  After  hearing  further 
testimony  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Humanitarian  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Patt  Derian,  during  which 
Secretary  Derian  responded  to  specific 
questions  posed  by  Mr.  Collins,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  a  motion  to  table  the 
resolution. 

The  texts  of  the  resolution  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  reply  follow: 
H.  Res.  6S1 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report 
to  the  House  within  thirty  days  the  factual 
Information  at  present  available  to  him  con- 
cerning statements  of  the  Depcu-tment  of 
State,  Its  oflloers,  employees,  and  representa- 
tives to  Implement  In  the  years  1977,  1978, 
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arul  1979  the  human 
policies  In  respect  to 
coim  tries: 


rights  objectives  and 
each  of  the  following 


Argentina, 

Nicaragua, 

Brazil. 

Pakistan, 

Cambodia, 

Panama, 

Chile, 

Paraguay, 

Grenada, 

Philippines, 

India, 

Rhodesia, 

Indonesia, 

Salvador, 

Iran, 

South  Africa 

Israel, 

South  Korea. 

Jamaica, 

Taiwan,  and 

Libya, 

Uruguay. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4. 1980. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Chairman.    House    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
respond   to   your   letter  of  January   31,   re- 
questing the  comments  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  H.  Res.  551,  a  proposed  resolution 
of  Inquiry  introduced  on  January  30  by  Mr. 
Collins   of   Texas.   The   proposed   resolution 
seelts  Information  "concerning  statements  of 
the  Department  of  State,  its  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  representatives  to  implement  in  the 
years    1977,    1978,    and    1979    human    rights 
objectives   and  policies"   regarding  each   of 
twenty-two  listed  countries.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  resolution  is  unnecessary. 

On  January  31,  the  Department  delivered 
to  the  Congress  a  900-page  report  on  human 
rights  practices  In  virtually  every  country  of 
the  world,  prepared  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 116(d)  (1)  and  503B(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Each  of 
the  twenty-two  listed  countries  Is  covered. 
The  reports  go  into  considerable  detail  con- 
cerning the  human  rights  practices  of  each 
country,  using  the  following  categories, 
which  are  drawn  from  International  stand- 
ards: 

Respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the  person. 
Including  freedom  from:  torture:  cruel,  in- 
human, or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment; arbitrary  arrest  or  imprisonment:  de- 
nial of  fair  public  trial:  and  Invasion  of  the 
home. 

Governmental  policies  relating  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  such  vita!  needs  as  food,  shelter, 
health   care,   and   education. 

Respect  for  civil  and  political  liberties.  In- 
cluding speech,  press,  religion  and  assem- 
bly: freedom  of  movement  within  the  coun- 
try, foreign  travel,  and  emigration;  and  free- 
dom to  partlcloate  in  the  political  process. 

The  reports  also  describe  the  government's 
attitude  and  record  regarding  International 
and  nongovernmental  Investigation  of  al- 
leged violations  of  human  rights. 

The  reports  are  thorough,  detailed,  and 
comprehensive.  We  have  made  every  effort 
to  ensure  scrupulous  accuracy  and  full  cov- 
erage of  the  human  rights  situation  In  the 
countries.  No  single  document  constitutes 
a  more  Important  statement  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  human  rights  objectives  and 
policies.  As  you  know,  these  reports  are  pre- 
pared on  an  annual  basis.  RepKsrts  covering 
1977  and  1978  were  delivered  to  the  Congress 
on  January  31  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
copies  are  enclosed  with  this  letter.  We 
understand  that  your  committee  will  make 
copies  of  the  reports  delivered  on  January  31, 
1980,  publicly  available  on  February  6. 

A  second  Important  category  of  relevant 
statements  consists  of  testimony  offered  by 
Department  witnesses  concerning  human 
rights  conditions  In  these  countries  and  the 
measures  the  United  States  has  been  taking 
to  Implement  its  human  rights  objectives. 
In  the  past  year  alone,  your  subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  held  hearings 
on  human  rights  In  Africa  and  hearings  on 
the  topic  of  disappearances,  which  covered 
many  of  the  countries  on  the  list.  That  sub- 
committee will  hold  bemrings  on  February  6 


on  human  rights  In  non-Communist  Asia, 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  Derian  and  Hol- 
brooke will  present  statements  regarding  Im- 
plementation of  our  policies  In  the  countries 
In  that  region.  I  have  enclosed  the  Depart- 
ment's testimony  In  the  1979  hearings,  as 
well  as  important  testimony  from  the  last 
three  years  relevant  to  Implementation  of 
human  rights  policies  in  the  countries  listed 
In  the  proposed  resolution.  (Also  enclosed  is 
a  list  of  hearings  held  by  Congressional  com- 
mittees during  1977  and  1978  at  which  De- 
partment witnesses  presented  statements  re- 
garding human  rights  policy  and  Its  Imple- 
mentation.) 

I  have  enclosed  a  third  set  of  materials 
consisting  of  statements  made  In  pubUc 
forums  or  submitted  to  International  bodies 
relating  to  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  This 
Includes  a  lengthy  1978  submission  regarding 
human  rights  violations  In  Kampuchea, 
speeches  before  the  United  Nations  Conunls- 
slon  on  Human  Rights,  statements  concern- 
ing apartheid  In  South  Africa,  and  many 
others. 

Finally,  our  diplomats  throughout  the 
world  regularly  discuss  human  rights  top- 
ics In  their  Interchanges  with  officials  of 
other  governments.  This  has  become  an  es- 
tablished and  central  part  of  our  diplo- 
macy. (Much  of  the  testimony  enclosed  with 
this  letter  Includes  accounts  of  these  ef- 
forts.) There  Is,  however,  no  ready  way  to 
separate  from  such  discussions  those  state- 
ments meant  "to  Implement"  human  rights 
policies,  within  the  apparent  meaning  of  the 
proposed  resolution. 

As  you  can  see,  a  substantial  amount  of  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  of  the  res- 
olution has  been  provided  and  Is  regularly 
provided  to  the  Congress  through  the  normal 
channels.  Moreover,  we  stand  ready  to  re- 
spond to  Inquiries  from  Indlvlduskl  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  regularly  respond  In 
writing  or  by  arranging  briefings,  with  ap- 
propriate security  arrangements  where  clas- 
sified Information  Is  Involved.  For  illustra- 
tive purposes,  we  have  attached  a  sampling 
of  some  of  those  letters  responding  to  Con- 
gressional Inquiries  concerning  human  rights 
and  the  listed  countries  over  the  past  few 
years.  Like  the  other  compilations  of  mate- 
rials enclosed  herein,  this  collection  Is  not 
complete,  as  it  was  complied  from  computer 
and  other  records  under  the  pressure  of  the 
short  time  available  to  respond  to  your  let- 
ter. Nevertheless  It  affords  an  Indication  of 
the  kinds  of  Information  we  have  supplied 
and  wlU  continue  to  provide. 

Let  me  reaffirm  that  we  are  delighted  to 
work  with  your  committee  and  with  any  In- 
terested Member  of  Congress  to  provide  In- 
formation relating  to  our  human  rights  pol- 
icy. Our  first  Indication  that  Congressman 
CoUlns  sought  Information  on  this  subject 
came  on  January  21.  On  that  date,  a  member 
of  his  staff  telephoned  an  officer  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  with  a  lengthy  list  of  questions — 
some  concerning  human  rights  In  certain 
countries  listed  In  the  resolution,  and  some 
concerning  matters  other  than  human  rights, 
such  as  narcotics  traffic  and  the  murder  of 
U.S.  Ambassadors.  The  officer  explained  that 
such  comprehensive  Information  would 
take  some  time  to  assemble,  but  he  recorded 
each  request  and  undertook  to  get  the  proc- 
ess underway. 

He  then  related  the  substance  of  the  phone 
conversation  to  the  Congressional  Relations 
Bureau,  and  an  officer  of  that  Bureau  phoned 
back  to  the  staffer  to  make  arrangements 
for  supplying  the  information.  A  series  of 
briefings  on  these  matters  was  agreed  to  as 
the  best  way  to  provide  InfcM-mation  on  the 
wide-ranging  questions  that  were  raised. 
Preparations  were  begun  for  those  briefings, 
and  we  are  ready  to  begin  them  Immediately 
if  they  are  still  desired  In  light  of  the  res- 
olution. 


The  Department  has  tried  to  handle  Mr. 
Collin's  request  in  a  responsive  and  timely 
fashion.  As  you  are  aware,  assembling  such 
Information  on  a  large  nvunber  of  countries 
can  be  a  time-consuming  process.  In  addl- 
tlcn  to  the  arrangements  already  underway, 
we  are  prepared  to  work  further  with  the 
Congressman  to  provide  any  Information  be 
seeks.  For  all  these  reasons,  we  hope  that 
this  resolution  of  inquiry  wlU  be  deemed 
unnecessary. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Brian  Atwood, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla 
remarks.)  

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent revelation  of  an  FBI  investigation 
involving  Members  of  Congress  has 
raised  a  variety  of  serious  questions  that 
demand  Immediate  answers — not  in  4  or 
6  or  8  months,  but  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  a  situation 
that  touches  on  important  constitutional 
issues.  Specifically,  cme  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  implicated  in 
pursuing  another,  and  the  behavior  of 
both  is  now  very  much  open  to  question 
in  the  public's  mind. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  publicity,  the 
leaks,  the  delays  inherent  in  the  prose- 
cution process,  the  need  of  the  accused 
to  respond  in  some  fashion  to  the  myriad 
of  allegations,  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
this  entire  situation  could  turn  into  a 
circus  atmosphere  that  wiU  only  further 
imdennine  the  credibility  of  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  threat  to  our 
Nation's  security  than  a  Congress  or  an 
executive  branch  that  is  so  weakened  by 
lack  of  trust  of  the  American  people  that 
it  is  unable  to  respond  to  the  very  real 
dangers  of  war  and  peace  that  currently 
exist  in  the  world. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  there 
be  swift  action.  Unfortunately,  the 
Ethics  Committee  which  is  responsible 
for  the  investigation  and  disciplining  of 
Members  of  Congress  is  prevented  from 
action  because  all  of  the  evidence  rests 
with  the  Justice  Department.  The  De- 
partment, on  the  other  hand,  has  indi- 
cated that  indictments  will  not  be  forth- 
coming for  at  least  3  months  with  the 
prospect  that  trials  are  anywhere  from 
4  to  6  to  8  months  away,  depending  on 
various  motions  smd  appeals. 

Thus,  we  face  the  very  real  prospect 
that  the  constitutional  balance  inherent 
in  the  separation  of  powers  is  threatened 
at  a  time  of  serious  international  and 
domestic  crisis,  and  that  the  response  to 
this  threat  vrtll  be  prolonged  by  pro- 
cedural delays  and  by  the  color  of  preju- 
dice on  both  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Justice  Department. 

ITiis  situation  screams  for  an  inde- 
pendent force — one  that  is  not  a  regular 
part  of  either  the  Congress  or  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  I  am  caUing  on  the  At- 
torney General  to  appoint  a  special  U.8. 
attorney — a   special   prosecutor   if   you 
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will— as  provided  for  in  28  U.S.C.  515  to 
handle  all  aspects  of  this  case.  The  spe- 
cial prosecutor  would  be  responsible  not 
only  for  pursuing  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tions but  hopefully  recommending  to 
the  Ethics  Committees  and  to  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  disciplinary  action  if 
necessary.  The  time  for  action  is  now, 
not  later.  The  time  for  a  special  prose- 
cutor is  now,  not  later. 


February  7,  1980 


D  1110 
ALTS  POLLY 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  re- 
cently, I  thought  nothing  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration does  could  surprise  me.  But 
the  President  has  sent  Muhammed  All 
on  a  delicate  diplomatic  mission  to 
Africa.  While  It  is  not  true  that  the 
President  will  ask  Cyrus  Vance  to  fight 
Sugar  Ray  Leonard,  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration  has  brought  us  into  a 
new  age  of  diplomacy. 

Ambassador  All's  latest  contribution 
to  international  understanding  came  as 
he  referred  to  South  Africa  as  "a  racist, 
devilish,  slavish"  spot. 

Oddly  enough,  this  piece  of  delicate, 
restrained  diplomatic  language  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  very  survival  of  our 
Nation  depends  upon  the  good  will  of 
the  South  African  Government. 

Do  I  exaggerate?  Do  not  take  my  word 
for  it.  The  New  York  Times  reports  that 
"the  most  extensive  military  study  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  ever  done  by  our 
Government"  says  our  ability  to  deny 
Soviet  submarines  a  resupply  sanctuary 
depends  on  "cooperation  from  South 
Africa."  If  the  Soviets  do  get  this  sanc- 
tuary, they  can  cut  us  off  frcrni  every 
drop  of  oil  we  now  get  from  the  region. 
Does  the  President  agree  with  his 
new-foimd  Bismarck  of  the  Boxing 
Ring?  Will  the  President  grant  American 
citizenship  to  Omar  Sharif  and  make 
him  envoy  to  Saudi  Arabia?  Who  knows? 
With  this  administration  anything  is 
possible. 

JProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7,  1980) 
Ali:  Planzt'8  No.  1  Trottble  Spot  Is 

"Racist.  Devilish"  Soitth  AniCA 
NAaoBi.  Kknta.  February  6 — ^Muhammad 
All  took  his  campaign  against  the  Moscow 
Olympics  across  Africa  to  Nigeria  today  after 
stepping  up  his  separate  personal  campaign 
against  South  Africa. 

"I'm  going  out  as  a  warrior  for  Allah,  as 
a  fighter  for  Islam,  as  a  fighter  for  all  people 
of  all  races  and  all  ccdors  who  have  been 
deprived  of  human  rights.  The  number  one 
trouble  spot  on  the  planet  Is  racist,  devilish. 
sUvlsh  South  Africa."  he  said. 

"South  Africa  Is  supported  by  so  many 
cotmtrles.  Israel.  America,  doing  business- 
It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  get  some  air- 
planes and  stxne  guns  and  bombs  and  solve 
the  problem.  Allah.  God,  will  find  a  way  to 
free  our  people." 

All  was  expected  to  arrive  In  Lagos,  Nigeria, 
late  tonight  for  the  third  stop  on  his  five- 
country  tour  on  behalf  of  President  Carter's 
campaign  for  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olym- 


pics If  the  Soviet  troops  are  not  withdrawn 
from  Afghanistan. 

(Prhq  the  New  York  nmes,  Feb.  3,  1980) 

CNrrxD  States  Sees  Need  for  Nuclxak  Abms 

To  Refo.  a  Soviet  Attack  on  Iran 

Washington,  February  1. — A  Defense  De- 
partment report  on  the  military  situation 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  region  has  concluded 
that  American  forces  could  not  stop  a  Soviet 
thrust  Into  northern  Iran  and  that  the 
United  States  should  therefore  consider  us- 
ing "tactical"  nuclear  weapons  In  any  con- 
flict there. 

At  the  same  time  the  report  said  that  the 
United  States  could  possibly  handle  any  So- 
viet threat  to  oil  tankers  in  the  area  and 
might  be  able  to  match  any  effort  by  Mos- 
cow to  move  forces  Into  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Pentagon  report  "CapeblUtles  In  the 
Persian  OiUf,"  was  described  by  officials  as 
the  most  extensive  military  study  In  the 
region  ever  done  by  the  Government.  It  was 
prepared  as  a  study  of  various  options  open 
to  the  United  States  and  has  not  been 
adopted  as  Administration  policy. 

Completed  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  a  year  ago,  but  before  the  Soviet  drive 
Into  Afghanistan  In  December,  the  report 
examined  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  a  number  of  potential  con- 
tingencies. Including  a  Soviet  attack  on  Iran, 
an  attempt  by  t^e  Russians  to  bomb  major 
oil  faclUtles  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  So- 
viet submarine  campaign  against  Western 
oil  tankers  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

[An  article  in  the  Saturday  editions  of 
Pravda,  the  Communist  Party  newspaper, 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  designs 
on  Middle  East  oil  and  had  no  intention  of 
seeking  warm-water  ports  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.] 

The  70-page  Pentagon  report  was  com- 
missioned by  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  almost  two  years  ago,  after  an  inter- 
agency study  concluded  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  the  most  likely  flashpoint  for  a 
confronUtlon  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

The  study  was  prepared  by  military  officers 
as  well  as  clvUlan  analysts  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  said  to  have 
laid  the  groimdwork  for  the  Administration's 
present  effort  to  bolster  local  defenses  and 
to  establish  a  presence  in  the  region  by 
American  forces. 

GROWINC    DEBATE   ON    STRATEGY 

The  disclosure  of  the  report  comes  amid 
a  growing  debate  over  the  so-called  Carter 
Doctrine,  the  President's  pledge  to  use  mili- 
tary force.  If  necessary,  to  protect  "vital  In- 
terests" In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  hearings  on  Capitol  HUl  last  week.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Harold  Brown  and  other 
military  officials  were  repeatedly  pressed  to 
state  whether  the  United  States  could  ac- 
tually defend  oil  supplies  against  any  large 
Soviet  attack. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  skeptics  of  the 
ability  of  American  forces  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Carter's  new  commitment  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  Is  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  the  Wash- 
ington Democrat.  He  asked  Mr.  Brown 
"whether  it's  wise  to  lay  down  a  doctrine 
when  there  is  serious  doubt  whether  It  can 
be  upheld?" 

WbUe  Mr.  Brown  and  other  officials  con- 
tended that  it  was  possible  to  deter  any 
major  Soviet  attack,  they  acknowledged  that 
Moscow  had  important  military  advantages 
la  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  The  report  rein- 
forced this  point  and  stressed  that  unlike 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet-American  mili- 
tary balance  consisted  not  of  the  forces  that 
Washington  and  Moscow  kept  in  the  region 
but  the  men  and  equipment  that  each  could 


rapidly  move  to  the  area  in  the  event  of 
conflict. 

LARGE  SOVIET  FORCES  NOTED 

After  stating  that  Moscow's  control  of 
Persian  Gulf  oil  would  "destroy  NATO  and 
the  American-Japanese  alliance  without  re- 
course to  war  by  the  Soviets,"  the  report 
luted  the  large  forces  available  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  the  north  in  the  Caucasus. 
Transcaucasus  and  Turkmenistan  military 
districts — 23  mechanized  divisions,  consist- 
ing of  about  200,000  troops:  70  tactical 
fighters.  Including  36  advanced  fighter- 
bombers  code-named  Fencer  by  NATO,  and 
193  longer-range  bombers,  including  19  of 
the  new  type  code-noimed  Backfire. 

In  addition,  the  report  said  Uiat  Moscow 
had  103  navy  bombers  and  about  10  sub- 
marines that  it  could  commit  against  Amer- 
ican aircraft  carriers  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Calling  a  "sudden  seizure"  of  Iran  "the 
worst  case  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,"  the 
report  maintained  that  Moscow  might  be 
tempted  to  exploit  political  turmoU  in  the 
country  "In  order  to  seize  a  historical  oppor- 
tunity to  change  the  worldwide  balance." 
It  said  that  all  23  of  the  Soviet  divisions  to 
the  north  could  be  mobilized  and  moved  into 
northwest  Iran  In  about  a  month. 

While  the  report  noted  that  Soviet  forces 
opposite  Iran  were  not  so  well -equipped  as 
units  In  Eistern  Europe,  it  added  that  "that 
the  Iranians  will  not  soon  be  able  to  con- 
tribute effectively  to  their  own  defense."  And 
in  the  unlikely  event  that  American  forces 
were  invited  to  bolster  Iranian  defenses,  the 
report  estimated  that  It  would  take  30  days 
to  get  about  20,000  soldiers  and  four  tactical 
fighter  squadrons,  a  to<tal  of  about  72  planes, 
to  the  country,  leading  the  Russians  with 
more  than  a  five-to-one  advantage  in  forces. 
The  only  opportunity  for  stopping  a  So- 
viet thrust,  the  report  continued,  would  be 
to  impede  the  invaders  In  the  rugged  terrain 
along  the  Soviet  border  and  in  mountains  to 
the  southeast.  "Unless  the  mountains  can 
be  exploited  or  substantial  assistance  can 
be  obtained  from  allies."  it  added  the  So- 
viets will  surely  prevail  easily  because  of 
their  large  advantage  over  us  In  ground 
forces." 

"To  prevail  In  an  Iranian  scenario,"  the 
report  concluded,  "we  might  have  to  threat- 
en or  make  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons." 
The  report  was  silent  on  what  weapons  could 
be  used,  but  a  senior  Pentagon  official  said 
yesterday  that  nuclear-armed  cruise  mis- 
siles launched  from  ships  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  might  be  able  to  perform  this  role. 

OUTLOOK  ON  SEA  DEFENSE  BETTER 

While  gloomy  about  the  chances  of  stop- 
ping Soviet  forces  in  Iran,  the  report  was 
more  optimistic  about  ability  to  deal  with 
other  threats  In  the  region,  particularly  any 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  movement  of  oU  by 
tankers  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"Until  recently,"  the  report  said,  "It  was 
widely  believed  that  the  Soviets  could  close 
the  sea  lanes  rather  easily  through  mining 
and  through  attacks  by  submarines  and  air- 
craft. However,  our  analysis  indicates  that 
Soviet  submarines  would  have  severe  prob- 
lems because  of  the  long  distances  between 
the  region  and  their  home  bases,"  In  the 
North  Pacific  and  in  the  White  Sea  area  of 
the  northwest. 

The  report  estimated  that  In  30  days  So- 
viet submarines  and  bombers  could  sink 
about  30  percent  of  550  loaded  oil  tankers 
in  the  sea  lanes  leading  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  after  a  month  or  so  It  added. 
American  antisubmarine  warfare  planes  and 
interceptors  flown  into  the  region  would 
quickly  produce  "results  favorable  to  the 
west." 

In  making  this  assessment,  however,  the 
report  ass\imed  that  the  United  States  could 
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make  full  use  of  local  naval  bases  in  such 
countries  as  Oman  and  Djibouti.  It  also 
noted  that  it  "would  be  an  ominous  develop- 
ment If  the  Soviets  built  major  regional 
port  facilities  for  resupplying  submarines" 
In  the  area  and  also  maintains  that  "'our 
ability  to  deny  the  Soviets  a  submarine  re- 
supply  sanctuary  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  will  depend  on  cooperation  from  South 
Africa." 

2  WEEKS  TO  REOPEN  VITAL  STRAIT 

While  acknowledging  that  Moscow,  in  a 
surprise  move,  could  use  submarines  and 
planes  to  put  mines  in  the  Strait  of  Hor- 
muz.  the  2S-mlle-wlde  waterway  connecting 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
report  said  "the  strait  could  be  reopened  in 
about  two  weeks  by  helicopter  sweeping 
forces." 


REPORT  ON  AMERICAN 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lundine)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
chaos  of  September  1978,  as  the  95th 
Congress  lurched  its  way  toward  a  hectic 
finale,  I  am  sure  few  of  us  noticed  the 
appearance  of  yet  another  report  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  But  the 
study  I  have  in  mind  deserved  some  at- 
tention. It  was  a  report  on  American  pro- 
ductivity and  its  message  to  Congress 
and  the  Nation  was  a  somber  one. 

The  report  announced: 

Economic  and  social  developments  during 
the  past  decade  have  made  clearer  than  ever 
that  the  processes  of  productivity  growth  are 
not  automatic.  The  growth  rate  of  produc- 
tivity has  been  slowed  down  by  the  burdens 
of  high  rates  of  inflation,  low  capacity  utili- 
zation, a  sluggish  rate  of  investment,  a  de- 
clining rate  of  expenditure  on  research  and 
development,  and  demographic  and  indus- 
trial shifts. 

The  report  concluded: 

We  urgently  need  a  national  productivity 
effort  which  can  overcome  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  guide  us  toward  the  opportunities 
ahead. 

Ironically,  these  were  the  parting 
words  of  the  National  Center  for  Pro- 
ductivity and  Quality  of  Working  Life, 
whose  authority  was  about  to  expire.  For 
3  years,  the  Center  funded  productivity 
experiments  aroimd  the  country,  studied 
the  results,  reported  on  other  similar  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
and  disseminated  all  this  information 
within  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The 
Center  was  phased  out  of  existence  in 
1978,  when  the  Congress  acquiesced  in 
the  administration's  decision  to  al3olish 
it.  The  problem  it  had  been  created  to 
solve,  however,  had  not  gone  away.  On 
the  executive  level,  the  Center  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  interagency  council  on 
productivity  which  rarely  meets  and  ac- 
complishes little. 

Despite  this  setback,  national  interest 
in  improving  productivity  did  not  expire. 
In  fact,  hopes  that  a  major  initiative 
would  still  emerge  were  buoyed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  Congress.  For 
example,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 


tee's report  of  January  1979  contained 
several  productivity  recommendaticms, 
including  this  exhortation: 

We  urge  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  develop  specific  proposals  to  stimulate  pro- 
ductivity growth.  In  our  view,  an  underlying 
rate  of  productivity  growth  of  1.5  percent 
does  not  constitute  the  adequate  produc- 
tivity growth  called  for  by  the  Himiphrey- 
Hawklns  Act. 

In  the  same  month,  the  economic  re- 
port of  the  President  highlighted  the  pro- 
ductivity issue,  observing  that: 

The  slow  productivity  growth  over  the  last 
two  years  adds  to  the  accumulating  evldenx») 
that  the  underlying  trend  in  productivity 
grovrth  since  1973  has  been  substantially 
lower  than  at  earlier  p^lods. 

And  yet,  with  such  clear  recognition  in 
Congress  and  the  Executive  of  the  seri- 
ous problem,  very  little  progress  was 
made  during  1979.  Despite  many  refer- 
ences to  the  problem  in  connection  with 
a  wide  range  of  issues,  serious  public  de- 
bate is  really  just  beginning.  And  we  are 
far  from  having  a  strategy,  or  much  of  a 
consensus  as  to  what  specifically  should 
be  done. 

And  so  I  take  the  well  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  initial  period  of 
our  second  session,  to  try  to  refocus  this 
Congress  attention  on  the  critical  need 
for  a  comprehensive  initiative  to  stimu- 
late productivity  growth.  Today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation,  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  to  create  a  national  productivity 
council  and  advisory  board,  which  I  have 
explained  elsewhere  in  today's  Record. 
Supported  by  a  permanent  stafif  and  tin 
annual  budget  of  $5  million,  it  is  my  hope 
that  such  a  group  would  resume  the  de- 
funct Center's  role  as  researcher,  clear- 
inghouse, and  catalyst  in  a  national  ef- 
fort for  productivity  growth.  And  I  am 
calling  today  upon  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization,  chaired  by  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooRHEAD),  to  begin — as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— a  series  of  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  Uiat  initiative. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  the  months  ahead  in  devoting 
serious  time  and  effort  to  developing 
realistic  solutions  to  the  problem  of  our 
lagging  productivity.  A  few  Members 
have  already  developed  some  of  those 
solutions.  I  have  examined  their  legisla- 
tion, and  have  lent  my  support  to  sev- 
eral proposals  whose  provisions  I  will 
return  to  a  bit  later.  For  the  moment, 
let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to  add  their 
cosponsorships  to  these  same  bills  so  that 
we  can  secure  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion. And  as  we  examine  these  options  in 
the  days  ahead,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
feel — as  the  administration  seems  to  feel, 
judging  by  its  1980  budget — that  new 
initiatives  are  off  limits. 

If  we  learn  one  thing  from  the  grim 
economic  landscape  that  now  surrounds 
us,  it  must  be  that  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  invest  in  a  productive  future. 

As  one  report  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  observed,  the  effect 
of  slow  productivity  growth  just  since 


1967  has  been  to  reduce  total  real  in- 
comes by  some  20  percent — more  than 
$300  billion — from  what  they  would  have 
been  if  the  pre-1967  productivity  rate 
had  been  sustained.  Clearly,  any  reason- 
able amount  we  may  spend  to  boost  pro- 
ductivity will  be  well  invested. 

Why  do  I  believe  iH-oductivlty  growth 
is  so  essential?  Above  all,  because  I  am 
convinced  it  is  the  neglected  key  to  our 
fight  against  infiation.  Without  improve- 
ment in  productivity,  wage  increases  will 
ultimately  be  translated  completely  into 
higher  prices,  adding  to  the  momentum 
of  the  inflationary  spiral.  Productivity 
gains,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  real 
wages  to  Increase,  and  production  and 
employment  to  expand. 

The  main  alternatives  we  have  relied 
upon  in  efforts  to  combat  inflation  have 
proved  unsatisfactory.  Tlie  experience 
of  the  last  decade  has  amply  demon- 
strated the  ineffectiveness  of  such  "solu- 
tions" as  recession  or  the  use  of  manda- 
tory wage-price  controls.  I  continue  to 
believe  we  can  reduce  inflation  without 
resorting  to  either  of  these  extremes,  if 
we  devise  a  broad  program  directed  to 
the  multiple  sources  of  inflationary 
pressures.  And  central  to  that  program 
should  be  the  achievement  of  a  strong, 
stable  rate  of  productivity  growth,  on 
the  order  of  3  percent  per  year. 

Why  has  so  little  been  accomplished, 
on  the  Federal  level,  in  the  campaign  to 
stimulate  productivity?  I  suspect  the 
main  reason  is  that  lagging  productivity 
is  a  problem  with  many  dimensions — 
none  of  them  simple.  In  all  the  assess- 
ments of  America's  productivity  trou- 
bles, there  is  consensus  on  at  least  one 
point :  Our  productivity  decline  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  convergence  of  com- 
plex factors.  As  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  (JEC)  noted  last  year: 

The  lack  of  major  new  proposals  to  stimu- 
late productivity  may  arise  from  a  feeling 
that  little  can  be  done  to  rai^'e  productivity 
in  the  short  run.  The  Committee  goes  on 
to  observe,  however,  WhUe  there  may  be 
some  truth  to  this,  such  a  view  may  become 
a  self -fulfilling  prophecy. 

There  is  a  further  danger  which  the 
committee  does  not  mention.  Resigna- 
tion or  complacency  leave  the  door  wide 
open  for  simplistic  remedies,  advanced 
in  the  name  of  productivity  improve- 
ment. In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  pre- 
cisely that  phenomenon  evolve  in  the 
form  of  the  proposed  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut.  While  there  is  little  question  that  a 
substantial  tax  cut  would  have  some  im- 
pact on  productivity,  the  cost  in  terms 
of  inflationary  impact  renders  this 
seemingly  simple  solution  inappropriate. 
Even  the  Jones-Conable  proposal  to  re- 
vise accelerated  depreciation  rules,  while 
aimed  at  increasing  investment,  passes 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  with  its 
pricetag  of  $52  billion  by  1984.  Surely  we 
can  tailor  tax  incentives  which  are  less 
expensive  and  more  cost  effective. 

Rather  than  contemplating  a  massive 
economic  jolt  to  improve  productivity, 
we  should  be  working  on  the  specific 
factors  we  know  are  involved:  Human 
resource  development,  capital  formation, 
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technological  innovation,  regiilatory  re- 
form, and  so  on.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  examine  some  of  the 
more  promising  options. 

HtTMAN  BESOUSCES 
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Improving  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  is  attractive  as  a  macroeconomic 
measure  allowing  increased  economic  op- 
portunity without  intensifying  inflation. 
More  Importantly,  I  am  convinced  that 
productivity  initiatives  can  make  a  posi- 
tive difference  in  the  lives  of  working 
people.  Ten  years  ago,  as  mayor  of 
Jamestown,  N.Y. — a  small  manufactur- 
ing city  with  a  deeply  troubled  local 
economy — I  became  involved  in  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  turn  that  situation 
around.  By  forming  a  labor-management 
committee  that  focused  on  ways  to  im- 
prove the  utilization  of  human  resources, 
we  were  able  to  substantially  improve 
productivity  and  revive  the  local  econ- 
omy. This  led  to  new  Investment,  new 
jobs,  and  new  concepts  for  improving  the 
quality  of  working  life. 

The  productivity  benefits  of  labor- 
management  cooperation  run  the  gamut 
from  psychological  to  technological — 
from  forestalling  strikes  and  reducing 
antagonism  in  the  workplace,  in  extreme 
instances,  to  enhancing  efflciency  and 
making  better  use  of  existing  manpower 
in  most  other  cases.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  workers  in  the  production 
process  are  often  the  most  qualified  to 
suggest  better  use  of  resoiirces  or  im- 
provements in  the  work  environment, 
and  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  work  increases  if  given  greater  say 
in  that  process. 

The  results  can  be  impressive:  Whole 
assembly  lines  reorganized  and  workers 
retrained  for  more  essential  skills;  a  New 
York  glass  factory  reduces  its  breakage 
by  half  and  a  Tennessee  auto  parts  plant 
increases  worker  output  from  $132  to 
$170  per  day.  Indeed,  a  National  Science 
Foundation  survey  of  almost  60  field 
studies  of  worker  participation  experi- 
ences in  the  United  States  found  that  4 
out  of  5  reported  productivity  increases. 
The  labor-management  initiative  in 
Jamestown  capitalized  on  the  entire 
range  of  possible  benefits.  The  result  was 
sufQclently  impressive  to  make  as  jaded 
an  observer  as  Newsweek  stand  up  and 
take  notice.  In  an  article  entitled  "Clos- 
ing the  Productivity  Gap."  that  magazine 
decried  the  indifference  at  the  national 
level  which  seemed  to  greet  the  James- 
town experiment.  That  was  in  1973. 

Seven  years  later,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  better  use  of  human  resources  holds 
the  greatest  potential  for  increasing  pro- 
ductivity. But,  from  where  I  stand  today, 
the  Federal  Government  seems  only  a 
lltUe  closer  to  taking  the  lead.  When  I 
first  came  to  Washington  in  1976,  I  in- 
troduced, along  with  Senator  Jacob 
Javits,  legislation  creating  a  Federal 
program  to  support  local  labor-manage- 
ment committees.  There  are  hundreds  of 
such  committees  in  individual  plants, 
communities,  and  industries  throughout 
the  country  and  they  are  doing  good 
work.  But.  I  am  convinced  there  would  be 


hundreds  more  and  that  many  of  them 
would  be  stronger  if  we  had  some  Federal 
leadership  and  support  in  this  area. 

Our  legislation  was  finally  passed  by 
the  Congress  as  part  of  the  CETA  reau- 
thorization, on  the  final  day  of  the  ses- 
sion in  1978.  However,  an  agonizing  proc- 
ess of  seeking  a  modest  appropriation 
has  dragged  on  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  administration  finally  submitted  a 
supplemental  request  for  the  program 
last  week.  The  fiscal  1981  request  is,  un- 
fortunately less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
$10  million  initially  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  I  will  be  pushing  in  the 
days  ahead  for  a  larger  commitment  in 
the  1981  budget.  We  are  only  paying  lip- 
service  to  productivity  if  we  cannot  com- 
mit more  than  this  amoxint  to  a  concept 
with  such  proven  potential. 

Jamestown  and  Chautauqua  County 
became  the  testing  ground  for  another 
experiment  in  labor  productivity.  Like 
many  other  distressed  communities,  the 
area  has  been  faced  with  plant  shut- 
downs. In  several  cases,  the  employees, 
with  some  help  from  Government  agen- 
cies, decided  to  buy  out  and  operate  the 
firms  themselves.  Under  employee 
ownership,  each  of  these  firms  has  be- 
come a  profitable  enterprise. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization,  in  hearings  on  employee- 
ownership,  has  received  testimony  on 
similar  episodes  around  the  country,  and 
on  the  success  of  employee-ownership  in 
spurring  productivity  growth.  Paced 
with  the  alternative  of  unemployment, 
workers  have  banded  together  and  re- 
organized what  is  typically  a  poorly 
managed  operation.  The  change  in  work- 
er attitude  and  motivation  that  comes 
with  having  a  personal  stake  in  a  busi- 
ness' future  are  also  important  to  the 
success  of  such  efforts. 

A  study  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Survey  Research  Center  demon- 
strated that  employee-owned  firms  not 
only  improve  upon  their  previous  rates  of 
productivity  but  can  compete  favorably 
with  other  businesses  in  the  same  sector. 
On  the  average,  employee-owned  firms 
were  1.5  times  as  profitable  as  conven- 
tionally owned  firms,  the  study  con- 
cluded. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  was  joined  by 
two  coUeagues,  Mr.  Kostmayer  and  Mr. 
McHuGH,  in  introducing  the  Voluntary 
Jobs  Preservation  Act  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA)  to  provide  loans  and 
technical  aissistance  to  employee-owner- 
ship plans  in  cases  where  plant  closings 
occur.  The  thrust  of  that  legislation  was 
embodied  in  an  amendment  to  this  year's 
economic  development  and  public 
works  bill,  which  seeks  the  use  of  at 
least  5  percent  of  EDA's  annual  lending 
authority  to  encourage  employee  owner- 
ship of  business.  I  hope  this  wiU  inspire 
EDA  to  take  the  lead  in  encouraging 
higher  productivity  through  employee 
ownership  wherever  jobs  are  threatened. 
In  addition,  I  recently  offered,  and  this 
House  approved,  an  amendment  to  the 
Chrysler  legislation  which  makes  the 
Federal  loan  guarantee  contingent  upon 


the  establishment  of  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  within  Chrysler.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  prospects  of  Chrys- 
ler's reversing  its  financial  troubles  are 
considerably  stronger  if  the  employees 
have  this  Idnd  of  stake  in  the  future  of 
the  company. 

I  began  with  strong  reservations  about 
Federal  aid  to  Chrysler.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  the  Government's  place  to  prop  up 
or  bail  out  failing  businesses:  Our  eco- 
nomic system  depends  upon  the  forces 
of  competition  to  reward  efficiency  and 
to  eliminate  firms  which  cannot  operate 
profitably.  I  became  convinced  in  Chrys- 
ler's case,  however,  that  Government 
assistance  could  be  properly  structured 
to  maintain  employment,  production, 
and  competition  in  this  industry.  By  pro- 
viding for  significant  employee  owner- 
ship of  Chrysler,  the  assistance  plan  we 
devised  should  foster  improvements  in 
productivity  and  thus  contribute  posi- 
tively to  the  vitality  of  American 
industry. 

Productive  use  of  our  human  resources 
depends  on  one  other  crucial   factor: 
Education  and  training.  Given  the  star- 
tling transformation  of  American  life 
over  the  past  century,  we  have  not  done 
a  very  good  job  of  keeping  modern  edu- 
cation abreast  of  modem  work.  I  am  re- 
minded   of    Henry    Adams'    awe    and 
wonder  when  he  first  beheld  an  electric 
generator  at  Chicago's  Great  Exhibition 
in  1900.  Adams'  first  reaction,  he  later 
recalled  in  his  famous  autobiography, 
was  that  "Nothing  in  education  is  so 
astonishing  as  the  amount  of  ignorance 
it   accumulates   in   the   form   of   inert 
facts."  Of  course,  Adams  pointedly  exag- 
gerated the  deficiencies  of  his  own  edu- 
cation. But  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  many  of  the  teen- 
agers emerging  from  (or  discarded  by) 
today's  education  system  are  in  for  as 
great  a  shock  when  confronting  the  most 
basic  work  situation.  Our  failure  to  re- 
late education  to  work  affects  produc- 
tivity in  two  ways. 

First,  we  are  wasting  a  tremendous 
human  resource  in  our  unemployed 
youth.  Youth  unemployment  is  unac- 
ceptably  high— 14  percent  on  average 
and  almost  35  percent  among  minorities. 
As  we  enter  what  appears  to  be  another 
recession,  there  will  be  even  fewer  jobs 
for  young  people.  Yet.  all  of  the  current 
indicators  and  experiences  suggest  that 
a  large  section  of  American  youth  is  not 
only  unemployed,  but  unemployable. 
That  is,  they  do  not  have  the  basic  writ- 
ing and  computational  skills  nor,  in 
many  instances,  the  fundamental  work 
habits  which  are  essential  to  becoming 
productive  members  of  the  labor  force. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  theory  has  been 
advanced  that  the  sudden  influx  of  less 
experienced  minorities  and  women  into 
the  labor  force  accounted  for  some  de- 
cline in  productivity  growth.  Whether 
this  factor  has  significantly  affected  our 
performance  or  not.  it  is  indisputable 
that  attaining  higher  skill  levels  will 
positively  influence  productivity.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  the  growing 
service-oriented  sector  of  the  economy. 
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In  this  regard.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
administration's  youth  employment  ini- 
tiative. While  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
actual  legislation,  I  am  intrigued  by  what 
I  understand  will  be  its  focus  on  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  are  still  in  school, 
beginning  as  early  as  the  junior  high 
level.  This  is  an  area  which  deserves  more 
attention.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  will 
give  careful  attention,  in  fashioning  this 
legislation,  to  how  we  can  prepare  young 
people  with  the  background,  the  expo- 
sure, the  attitude  and  the  skills  needed 
to  take  on  today's  working  world. 

The  importance  of  education  and 
training  is  not  restricted  to  youth.  A  so- 
ciety of  rapid  technological  change  de- 
pends on  a  workforce  that  is  educated 
and  trained  to  its  full  potential,  one  that 
has  access  to  retraining  commensurate 
with  changes  in  production.  In  some  in- 
dustries— particularly  where  strong 
labor-management  cooperation  hsis  de- 
veloped— retraining  programs  have 
emerged  spontaneously.  But  in  many 
cases  there  is  neither  initiative  nor  in- 
centive. To  meet  that  challenge,  I  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  4404,  originally  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bentsen.  This  legis- 
lation would  require  that  5  percent  of 
CETA  training  funds  be  used  to  retrain 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
the  adoption  of  new  technology  or  other 
measures  taken  to  improve  productivity. 
The  bill  also  directs  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  review  Federal  job  training  pro- 
grams to  suggest  new  ways  of  addressing 
the  problems  of  displacement. 

CAPFTAL  FORMATION 

Having  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources,  I  have  become 
increasingly  frustrated  with  our  failure 
to  integrate  labor  productivity  with  other 
important  dimensions  of  this  issue.  Ac- 
cordingly, last  October,  I  returned  to  the 
site  of  my  "initiation,"  as  it  were,  to  con- 
vene a  national  conference  on  produc- 
tivity in  Jamestown.  The  aim  of  that 
weekend  was  to  set  in  motion  a  broad 
dialog  to  fit  all  the  essential  pieces  to- 
gether. 

The  results  were  encouraging:  There 
seemed  to  be  some  consensus,  cutting 
across  all  the  sectors  represented  at  the 
conference,  that  certain  key  issues  lie  at 
the  root  of  our  productivity  problem. 
Chief  among  them,  in  addition  to  human 
resources  development,  were  the  issues  of 
capital  investment  and  technological  in- 
novation. 

Obviously,  these  are  related.  Adequate 
supply  of  capital  is  essential  for  trans- 
forming technological  advances  into 
commercial  innovation — especially  in 
the  manufacturing  sector.  In  that  con- 
text, it  may  also  be  needed  in  the  form 
of  venture  capital  for  the  emergence  of 
small  new  firms  where  most  of  our  new 
products  and  processes,  in  fact,  have  de- 
veloped. Capital,  however,  is  also  needed 
even  in  the  absence  of  substantial  in- 
novation: For  the  replacement  or  ex- 
pansion of  physical  plant.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  context  of  an 
expanding  labor  force  or  in  those  dis- 
tressed areas  where  business  commit- 
ment is  already  tenuous. 
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Overall,  except  in  periods  of  recession, 
business  investment  has  been  strong. 
There  are  significant  gaps,  however,  in 
the  functioning  of  our  capital  markets 
which  have  put  small  new  firms  and 
firms  in  distressed  aresis  at  a  disad- 
vantage. A  year  ago,  this  city  was  awash 
in  proposed  remedies  for  the  problem  of 
capital  "shortage":  "urbanks,"  "capital 
development  banks,"  and  the  like.  What- 
ever the  rubrics  involved,  it  seemed  likely 
that  Congress  would  approve  some  new 
financing  mechanisms  for  new  ventures 
and  for  distressed  areas. 

Today,  only  the  expanded  authority 
for  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  emerged  from  the  shadows 
of  all  those  phantom  banks  to  see  the 
light  of  day.  The  administration's  EDA 
bill,  which  promises  to  provide  some  $2 
billion  in  annual  subsidies,  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  stimulate  business  devel- 
opment is  now  before  a  House-Senate 
conference.  I  have  strongly  supported  the 
expanded  authority  and  I  hope  the  con- 
ferees will  reach  a  speedy  agreement.  I 
believe  this  is  precisely  the  program 
which,  coupled  with  the  recently  aug- 
mented urban  development  action  grant 
(UDAG)  program,  will  encourage  com- 
mercial expansion  and  new  development 
in  areas  of  hardship.  From  the  stand- 
point of  improving  productivity,  I  am- 
sider  it  most  important  to  target  financ- 
ing assistance  to  areas  of  lagging  growth. 
To  meet  additional  needs  of  smaller  firms, 
I  recently  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
6273)  which  realistically  raises  the  loan 
guarantee  limits  of  certain  Small  Busi- 
ness AdministraticHi  programs. 

But  these  measures  still  leave  a  crucial 
problem  unanswered :  The  availability  of 
venture  capital  for  small  businesses.  A 
recent  study,  for  example,  of  development 
financing  conducted  by  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Research  Institute  concludes 
from  a  survey  of  public  offerings  of  se- 
curities that  "the  public  sale  of  equity  for 
smaller  firms  has  been  a  difficult  alterna- 
tive for  several  years."  The  report  fur- 
ther cites  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission's  study  of  the  New  England 
market  which  "indicated  a  problem  in 
raising  equity  capital  for  new  ventures 
involving  high  technology." 

In  this  context,  I  did  support  attempts 
in  this  House  to  add  an  equity  financing 
provision  to  the  EDA  authorization  bill. 
I  have  reservations  about  the  efficacy  of 
direct  Government  ownership,  but  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  in  some  areas  that  are 
crucial  to  innovation  and  productivity, 
loans  will  not  be  enough  to  stimulate  de- 
velopment. The  strong  UDAG  program 
is,  of  course,  of  some  use  in  this  context, 
but  its  grants  are  essentially  limited  to 
governmental  functions  (for  example, 
public  facilities  improvements  in  tandem 
with  a  private  devdopment)  and  are  gen- 
erally not  used  as  equity.  Ultimately,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  best  solution 
would  be  an  Independent  entity — pat- 
terned as  a  private  corporation  in  the 
public  interest  similar  to  COMSAT — 
which  would  be  initiated  with  Federal 
funding  and  would  be  empowered  to  in- 
vest in  small  innovative  firms.  Along  these 
lines.  I  am  interested  in  President  Car- 
ter's proposal  for  a  corporation  for  inno- 


vation development,  contained  in  his  in- 
novation initiatives  last  October. 

The  debate  over  how  to  imiM'ove  capital 
formation  (as  distinct  from  how  to  solve 
the  capital  "shortage")  has  focused  less 
on  Federal  supply  of  capital  and  more  on 
methods  of  altering  the  business  picture 
to  encourage  investment.  Among  the 
causes  for  slow  investment,  last  year's 
JEC  report  cited  the  uncertainty  of  the 
economy,  high  interest  rates,  and  certain 
provisions  of  the  tax  code.  Of  course,  im- 
proving the  stability  of  the  economy  is 
our  main  goal  in  the  first  place.  But.  the 
second  factor  we  clearly  have  more  con- 
trol over.  The  Federal  Reserve's  decision 
to  attack  infiation  by  imposing  the  high- 
est interest  rates  ever  experienced  threat- 
ens to  throw  our  economy  into  further 
disarray  without  any  percei>tible  gains 
over  inflation. 

Fourteen  percent  interest  rates  have 
not  only  caused  a  crisis  in  America's 
housing  market — ^with  all  the  econcmic 
ramifications  such  a  construction  stop- 
page entails — but  they  also  have  served 
as  a  deterrent  to  business  investment. 
The  capital  stock/labor  force  ratio  fell 
by  more  than  3  percent  between  1974 
and  1979.  even  before  the  really  high  in- 
terest rates  arrived.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Fed's  policy  constitutes  a  stubborn 
appUcation  of  textbook  remedies  which 
no  longer  fit.  Some  reassessment  is  in 
order. 

On  the  third  matter  of  tax  policy,  there 
is  an  emerging  consensus  that  our  cur- 
rent rules  for  accelerated  depreciation 
have  outlived  their  own  "useful  lives." 
It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that  a 
depreciation  policy  based  only  on  his- 
torical costs  rather  than  replacement 
costs  is  counterproductive.  Moreover, 
given  rapid  technological  advances,  de- 
preciation should  be  accelerated  to  en- 
courage replacement  by  more  efficient 
capital  stock. 

I  believe  the  accelerated  depreciation 
rules  need  substantial  revision,  but  I  am 
not  sure  the  magic  numbers  are  "10-5- 
3."  Tlie  nickname  refers  to  a  measure 
proposed  by  Representatives  Jones  and 
CONABLE.  which  would  standardize  and 
shorten  the  tax  writeoff  periods  for  cap- 
ital expenditures  to  10  years  for  nonres- 
idential structures.  5  years  for  most  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  and  3  years  for 
cars  and  trucks  used  in  business. 

The  cost  estimates — once  the  changes 
are  fully  effective — appear  enormous: 
Revenue  losses  have  been  projected  by 
Treasury  to  exceed  $50  billion  a  year  by 
1984.  In  view  of  the  costs,  it  seems  es- 
sential to  assure  that  the  changes  pro- 
vide a  sufficiently  strong  investment  in- 
centive and  do  not  contain  inequitable 
or  perverse  effects.  Under  the  present 
version  of  the  Jones-Conable  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, the  auto  industry  is  projected  to 
face  a  tax  increase  in  the  first  few  years 
while  other  sectors  may  reap  windfalls. 
It  would  also  seem  important  to  provide 
inducements  to  the  sectors  character- 
ized by  low  productivity  growth,  such  as 
construction,  mining,  and  certain  man- 
ufacturing industries  which  in  general 
are  not  the  main  beneficiaries  of  the 
Jones-Conable  proposal. 
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Another  major  area  of  productivity 
improvement  which  I  want  to  address  is 
perhaps  the  most  complex :  Encouraging 
technological  innovation.  Basically,  im- 
provement in  technologies  increase  the 
amoimt  of  output  per  unit  input  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  a  product  or  proc- 
ess. 

Critical  to  policy  formation  to  impact 
innovation  performance  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  innovative  process  and 
where  to  direct  Federal  efforts.  A  com- 
mon misconception  is  that  research  and 
development  (R.  ii  D.)  alone  results  in 
or  is  synonymous  with  innovation. 
R.  Ii  D.  really  encompasses  only  the  first 
step  in  the  innovation  process  by  ad- 
vancing the  State  and /or  application  of 
knowledge  about  a  given  product  or 
process.  Research  and  development  must 
then  be  applied  to  yield  a  particular  in- 
vention, or  way  of  utilizing  the  R.  &  D. 
to  advance  the  state  of  the  art  technol- 
ogy. And,  finally,  the  innovation  process 
can  only  be  completed  when  the  inven- 
tion enters  the  marketplace  and  is 
adopted  by  customers,  creating  demand. 
As  with  other  economic  indicators, 
America  has  experienced  a  decline  in 
R.  <i  D.  funding  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  over  the  last  several 
years.  Most  of  that  decline  has  been 
registered  in  the  public  sector — espe- 
cially as  we  have  edged  away  from  the 
age  of  Sputnik  and  Appollo.  Our  goal  in 
developing  Federal  research  policy  must 
be  to  find  ways  of  making  Federal 
R.  &  D.  complement  and  stimulate  mean- 
ingful private  sector  R.  &  D.  Moreover, 
we  must  recognize  that  increased  Gov- 
ernment spending  on  research  or  across 
the  board  tax  cuts  to  stimulate  private 
sector  spending  on  research  may  not  in 
themselves  contribute  to  overall  improve- 
ments in  productivity  performance.  I 
have  heard  compelling  testimony,  both 
at  the  Jamestown  conference  and  in 
congressional  committee  hearings,  about 
the  wealth  of  new  ideas  that  are  out 
there  waiting  for  an  encouraging  in- 
vestment environment. 

Additional,  and  perhaps  more  serious 
challenges  are  awaiting  us  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  innovative  process  as  we 
attempt  to  take  our  advances  in  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  bring  them  to  com- 
mercialization. Analysis,  I  think,  will 
show  that  it  is  at  this  stage  in  the 
process  where  we  have  most  often  lost 
out  to  international  competitors  such  as 
Japan  and  West  Germany. 

Focusing  in  on  the  precise  reasons  we 
are  failing  to  take  better  advantage  of 
the  results  of  our  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  is  difiBcult  and  applying 
solutions  can  be  expected  to  be  more 
diflBcult  yet.  The  Commerce  Department 
recently  completed  an  intensive  study  of 
the  innovative  problem.  This  study  re- 
sulted in  several  policy  recommenda- 
tions from  the  White  House  last  Octo- 
ber. While  these  recommendations  can 
be  regarded  as  a  first  step  in  our  efforts 
to  stimulate  innovation,  a  deeper  com- 
mitment to  ongoing  review  and  action 
on  innovation  is  critical  to  implementing 


a  national  program  to  improve  produc- 
tivity performance. 

One  area  which  has  received  particu- 
lar attention  as  a  deterrent  to  innova- 
tion is  the  labyrinthine  patent  system.  I 
have  cosponsored  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  First,  the  Uniform  Fed- 
eral Research  and  Development  Act 
(HJl.  5715)  promises  to  maximize  the 
commercial  use  of  innovations  developed 
imder  Federal  auspices  by  offering  suffi- 
cient exclusive  rights  as  an  incentive  for 
early  commercialization.  I  have  also 
joined  in  support  of  H.R.  4407,  the  Pat- 
ent Depreciation  Act  which  will  shorten 
from  17  to  as  Uttle  as  5  years  the  period 
over  which  businesses  can  depreciate 
patent  costs.  Finally,  I  intend  to  support 
efforts  made  by  the  administration  and 
others  to  streamline  and  improve  our 
patent  procedures  and  eliminate  impedi- 
ments arising  from  patent  litigation  . 

Creative  small  businesses,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  play  an  important  role  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  innovation 
process.  A  lot  of  necessary  support  must 
come  in  the  form  of  venture  capital, 
which  I  also  have  already  mentioned. 
Beyond  this.  Government  programs  such 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
small  business  innovation  research  pro- 
gram deserve  enhanced  support. 

The  program  has  as  Its  goal  the  ex- 
pansion of  small  businesses  capable  of 
conducting  innovative  research  for  the 
Federal  Government  that  can  be  com- 
mercialized. Finally,  in  this  area,  efforts 
such  as  those  proposed  under  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Act  that  would  re- 
quire the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
small  high  technology  R.  &  D.  firms  and 
would  further  stipulate  that  a  minimum 
portion  of  purchase  and  contract  R.  &  D. 
dollars  go  to  small  firms  should  be 
adopted. 

A  third  area  which  can  help  complete 
the  innovation  process  is  improved  link- 
age between  universities,  which  are  the 
primary  creators  of  new  knowledge,  the 
Government  and  industry.  One  way  of 
fostering  a  closer  working  relationship 
in  this  regard  is  the  establishment  of  in- 
novation centers  around  the  country  to 
train  entrepreneurs  and  focus  on  specific 
technological  innovations.  To  help  ad- 
vance the  concept,  I  am  supporting  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues.  Representative 
George  Brown,  embodied  in  H.R.  4672, 
legislation  pending  consideration  by  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. Another  approach  which  deserves 
support  is  the  concept  of  cooperative  re- 
search undertakings  between  industries 
and  universities,  such  as  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing in  the  automotive  area. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  aspects  of 
the  innovation  component  of  produc- 
tivity that  are  not  discussed  here  and 
which  demand  our  further  attention  and 
study.  But.  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
I  suspect  that  any  comprehensive  stim- 
ulus to  innovation  will  depend  on  creat- 
ing an  awareness — among  business  peo- 
ple at  all  levels— of  the  need  for  cer- 
tain innovations  in  their  field.  Such  a 
prospect  might  well  entail  the  Federal 


Government's  giving  detailed  attention 
to  each  sector  of  industry. 

A  persuasive  argument  for  this  new 
Government  role  was  recently  expressed 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Myron 
Tribus.  director  of  the  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Engineering  Study  at  MIT.  Dr. 
Tribus  observes  that  our  future  success 
rests  on  our  ability  to  develop  "collab- 
oration between  government  and  indus- 
try." "We  need,"  he  declares,  "to  develop 
mechanisms  whereby  each  industry  is 
confronted  with  the  facts  regarding  its 
international  and  internal  cmnpetitive- 
ness  and  its  relationship  to  other  indus- 
tries. This  strategy  would  call  for  colla- 
borative studies  by  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment, industry  by  industry,  to  dis- 
cover the  competitive  situation.  In  some 
cases  the  required  action  may  mean  the 
removal  of  barriers.  In  other  cases  it 
may  mean  the  acquisition  of  technolo- 
gies. •  •  •  where  there  is  a  threat  from 
foreign  competitors.  •  •  •  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  people  in  the  industry 
to  comprehend  this  in  some  depth." 

In  any  event.  Dr.  Tribus  notes,  "this 
strategy  requires  breaking  new  ground." 
The  key  word  here.  I  think,  is  collabora- 
tive. It  will  take  the  full  resources  of 
the  public  and  private  sector  to  promote 
innovation  and  lasting  productivity 
g^rowth. 

BKOTnJMTOK 

Any  systematic  effort  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  the  private  sector 
must  focus  sharply  on  the  impact  of  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  ways  that  Federal  actions 
have  served  to  protect  special  interests, 
distort  market  behavior,  and  raise  the 
costs  of  doing  business.  While  I  am  not  a 
flat  opponent  of  regulation,  I  believe  the 
benefits  must  clearly  outweigh  the  costs. 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  In  certain  sectors, 
such  as  transportation,  communications, 
and  financial  institutions,  the  Govern- 
ment determines  what  rates  can  be 
charged  and  who  can  provide  particular 
services.  In  each.  I  believe,  deregulation 
could  greatly  strengthen  competition 
and  lead  to  more  efficient  provision  of 
services. 

The  other  type  of  regulation  involves 
issues  that  are  not  adequately  dealt  with 
by  the  market.  These  typically  involve 
subjective  choices  that  are  difficult  or 
impractical  for  individuals  to  make 
(such  as  worker  health  and  safety)  or 
external  costs  (like  pollution)  that  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  will  end  up  paying  for. 

We  can  undoubtedly  do  much  more  to 
encourage  efficient  choices  in  these  situa- 
tions as  well.  Regulatory  agencies,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  should  utilize  per- 
formance standards  rather  than  specific 
technological  requirements,  to  encoiuage 
the  private  sector  to  find  ways  to  mini- 
mize compliance  costs.  And  in  setting 
standards,  we  should  insist  upon  a  care- 
ful assessment— and  balancing — of  costs 
and  benefits.  In  aiming  for  thorough 
analysis,  however,  we  must  not  simply 
impose  cumbersome  new  procedures  or 
layers  of  additional  paperwork  on  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  (H.R.  76) 
originally  introduced  by  Senator  Bent- 
SEN  to  establish  a  "regulatory  budget" 
which  would  set  annual  ceilings  on  the 
costs  each  agency  could  impose  through 
regulatory  requirements.  I  would  want 
to  begin  by  testing  the  concept  in  se- 
lected agencies,  to  see  if  it  results  in 
better  regulatory  analyses  and  appro- 
priate choices  among  regxilatory  require- 
ments. 

There  are  many  other  areas  which  I 
do  not  have  time  to  touch  upon  this 
afternoon.  There  is  the  question,  for  ex- 
ample, of  increasing  productivity  in  the 
public  sector — an  enormous  issue  where 
a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done,  par- 
ticularly in  some  of  the  older  regions  of 
the  country  where  the  proliferation  of 
political  jurisdictions  yields  duplication 
of  services.  I  have  cosponsored  one  bill, 
H.R.  4409,  which  would  make  a  start  in 
the  area  of  public  sector  productivity  by 
requiring  certain  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  productivity  data  on  govern- 
mental agencies  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  bill  also  directs 
the  agency  to  develop  comparisons  of 
productivity  gains  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  what  is 
most  needed  to  improve  productivity  is  a 
commitment  from  this  Congress  to  focus 
its  efforts  on  putting  the  puzzle  together 
and  launching  a  comprehensive  strat- 
egy. There  will  be  no  quick  solu- 
tions. And  when  we  find  the  solutions, 
there  will  be  no  instant  progress.  Our 
decline  in  productivity  growth  has  crept 
upon  us  stealthily— like  the  boulder 
slowly  rolling  back  upon  King  Sisyphus. 
We  can  hardly  expect  to  achieve  a 
reversal  overnight. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  cannot,  as  a 
Congress,  seek  refuge  in  John  Milton's 
poetic  defense  that  "They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait."  Indeed  we  serve  no 
purpose  by  standing  and  waiting  except 
to  allow  the  situation  to  worsen  and  to 
allow  Americans  to  lose  faith  in  their 
Government  as  well  as  confidence  in 
their  own  futures. 

As  I  returned  to  the  towns  and  cities 
in  my  district  last  year,  I  detected  an 
increasing  anxiety  among  constituents. 
I  think  I  know  what  it  is  made  of :  Frus- 
tration, weariness  at  the  same  old  prob- 
lems, and  a  growing  skepticism  about 
the  future.  And  one  of  its  root  causes  is 
inflation — at  growing  rates  and  with  no 
end  in  sight.  Inflation,  for  example,  is 
eroding  a  bit  of  the  generosity  in  each  of 
us.  I  am  convinced  that  the  renewed 
attacks  upon  social  programs  have  arisen 
not  because  we  were  convinced  such  pro- 
grams are  imiversally  mismanaged  but 
because  inflation  has  diminished  our 
own  horizons.  It  cuts  short  future  aspira- 
tions and  pushes  each  of  us  closer  to  the 
credo,  "Looking  out  for  number  one." 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  wonder 
that  the  Carter  administration,  given  the 
insufficiency  of  current  anti-infiation 
polices,  could  evince  such  indifference  to 
the  productivity  issue  in  last  week's  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  for  1980. 
I  have  supported  the  President's  program 
for  voluntary  wage  and  price  guidelines, 


but  it  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us — in  the 
wake  of  the  highest  inflation  rate  of  the 
postwar  era — that  a  great  deal  more  is 
needed. 

The  President's  latest  Economic 
Report,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
concludes  that  little  can  be  done  about 
productivity.  "Since  it  is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify a  single  cause  for  a  slowdown  in  pro- 
ductivity growth,  the  immediate  pros- 
pects for  improvement  in  productivity 
are  not  good."  the  report  states.  It  goes 
on  to  predict  a  trend  rate  of  productivity 
growth  on  the  order  of  1  to  1.5  percent. 

The  adminstration's  budget  sent  a 
similarly  negative  message:  That  slow 
growth  and  high  unemployment  must  be 
endured  in  order  to  fight  inflation.  I  do 
not  question  the  need  for  restraint,  but  I 
believe  any  effective  anti-inflation  strat- 
egy must  include  a  positive  program  to 
improve  productivity. 

Our  recent  track  record  may  be  grim, 
but  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  believe  we 
can  draw  on  our  native  store  of  deter- 
mination and  ingenuity.  In  the  words  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  "nor  are  we  to 
judge  of  man's  capacities  by  what  has 
been  done,  so  little  has  been  tried." 


D  1750 

RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY 

ON  ABSCAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  my  life 
was  when  I  was  privileged  to  become  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Today  it  is  still  one  of  the  proud- 
est moments  of  my  life  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  organization. 

There  is,  however,  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fear  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  there  is  also  anger. 

The  fear  is  not  because  of  alleged 
wrongdoings  by  Members  in  the  so- 
called  ABSCAM  scandal,  but  of  how 
Members  feel  they  may  be  perceived  by 
their  own  constituents.  There  is  also 
anger,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  anger  is 
directed  at  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  may  be  responsible  for  weakening 
or  destroying  the  public  trust  in  our 
Government. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  this  public  trust 
must  keep  it  as  our  most  sacred  duty,  or 
if  found  to  have  violated  it,  they  should 
be  expelled  from  this  body. 

There  are  also  questions  concerning 
this  ABSCAM  investigation  that  must 
be  answered  now.  Eight  Members  of 
Congress  have  been,  at  least  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  accused  of  accepting  bribes  or 


indicating  their  willingness  to  use  their 
influence  for  a  price.  If  those  charges  are 
true,  whether  entrapment  was  used  or 
not  used,  those  Members  do  not  belong 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  duties  of  Members 
is  to  strengthen  growth  within  their  con- 
gressional districts.  If  those  Members 
who  have  been  accused  attended  meet- 
ings to  discuss  ways  of  bringing  business 
and  industry  into  their  district,  believ- 
ing that  they  were  dealing  with  honest 
businessmen  who  were  offering  no  in- 
ducements, and  those  Members  in  turn 
accepted  none,  then  they  are  guilty  of 
nothing.  These  men  have  all  received 
the  trust  of  their  constituency  by  being 
reelected  to  this  Congress.  It  Ls  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion immediately  bring  to  light  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  situation. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  yester- 
day I  spoke  with  some  members  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
with  the  Justice  Departoient,  and  I  told 
them  of  this  specisJ  order  and  I  asked 
them  if  they  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment, at  least  clarifying  their  position 
on  what  happened  in  this  matter.  At 
that  time  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the 
phone  conversation,  it  was  indicated  to 
me  that  they  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment. And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shortly 
after  noon  today  a  member  of  my  staff 
went  down  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
pick  up  that  statement.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  time  that  we  initially  spoke 
and  when  we  went  to  pick  up  the  state- 
ment, the  signals  must  have  changed 
because  no  official  statement  was  wait- 
ing, and  I  was  informed  that  they  wished 
at  this  time  not  to  make  any  statement. 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
country,  the  Congress,  can  wait,  or  those 
who  may  be  accused,  for  a  grand  jury 
investigation  or  for  a  trial.  We  must 
know  now  what  has  happened.  If  ever  the 
public,  the  American  public,  needed  to 
have  confidence  in  its  Government,  in 
all  branches  of  its  Government,  it  is 
now. 

We  are  faced  with  international  crises, 
the  youth  of  our  coiuitry  are  faced  with 
the  potential  of  military  registration,  our 
economy  is  certainly  in  trouble,  we  have 
an  unacceptable  rate  of  inflation,  and 
these  are  things  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, having  faced  them  before,  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  work  out,  and  the  rea- 
son they  have  been  able  to  work  it  out  is 
because  they  have  had  confidence  in  their 
(jrovemment.  This  confidence  is  an  essen- 
tial today  if  this  country  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  prosper  and.  in  fact,  to  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution  of 
inquiry.  A  resolution  of  inquiry,  as  you 
know,  is  something  that  is  not  often  used 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  is  a  resolution  of  inquiry  re- 
questing that  the  Department  of  Justice 
furnish  pertinent  data  to  the  Congress  so 
that  we  all  may  be  aware  of  the  total 
ramifications  of  these  charges. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  this 
reaches  the  appropriate  ccHnmittee  with- 
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in  7  legislative  days,  this  can  be  brought 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  And  as  the 
situation  now  stands,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  do  that.  I  think 
that  we  need  to  move  rapidly.  We  can  no 
longer  delay,  we  can  no  longer  accept 
headlines  that  one  day  indicate  that  eight 
or  more  Members  may  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,  another  day  that  indicate  maybe 
only  five  are  really  guilty,  three  may  not 
be,  and  I  have  no  idea  what  tomorrow's 
leaks  from  the  Justice  Department  may 
be  as  to  the  status  of  this  particular 
scandal. 

The  time  is  now.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  move  rapidly 
and  will  let  the  proper  committees  in  the 
Congress  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing  further  at 
this  time  to  say  on  this  matter,  and  I 
would  yield  back  at  this  time  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


RIDERS  FLOCK  TO   ZEPHYR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanatjgh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
the  60-percent  jump  in  annual  ridership 
figures  for  the  San  Francisco  Zephyr, 
the  transcontinental  train  which  serves 
the  city  of  Omaha,  and  the  overall  con- 
tinued upsurge  in  Amtrak  ridership.  The 
Department  of  Transportation's  Jan- 
uary 1979  plan  called  for  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  Zephyr  and  the  rerout- 
ing of  passenger  train  service  through 
Kansas  City.  This  plan,  if  it  had  gone 
Into  effect,  would  have  left  the  State  of 
Nebraska  without  any  major  railway 
service.  Due  to  congressional  initiatives, 
the  Zephyr  and  many  other  trains  threat- 
ened with  "discontinuation"  are  nmning 
today. 

When  Congress  debated  the  National 
Railway  Passenger  Reauthorization  Act 
there  were  some  who  argued  that  Am- 
trak's  increased  ridership  was  only  a  con- 
sequence of  the  summer  gasoline  short- 
age and  would  decline  when  the  gasoline 
supply  was  restored.  Obviously  this  pre- 
diction was  in  error.  More  than  1 V2  niU- 
llon  people  ride  on  Amtrak  trains  each 
month  and  the  passenger  corporation  at- 
tracted 120,000  additional  riders  in  Octo- 
ber/November of  1979  than  it  had  in 
October/ November  of  1978.  "ITiis  increase 
took  place  despite  the  abandonment  of 
five  routes  that  failed  to  meet  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  performance 
criteria. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  fought 
against  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's plan  to  reduce  Amtrak's  route 
system  by  43  percent  should  derive  a 
great  sense  of  satisfaction  from  these 
continued  increases.  In  addition,  the 
management  of  Amtrak  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  successfully  implementing 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
reauthorization  bill. 

As  the  price  of  imported  oil  continues 
to  climb  and  more  people  decide  to  use 


Amtrak,  the  innate  efficiency  of  railway 
passenger  service  will  become  increas- 
ingly evident.  It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope' 
of  many  of  my  constituents  that  eventu- 
ally there  will  be  enough  additional  de- 
mand for  Amtrak  service  that  the  pas- 
senger corporation  will  add  a  second  train 
to  the  Zephyr  route  and  that  this  second 
train  will  st<H)  in  Omaha  during  daylight 
hours.* 


COUNTRY  REPORT  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS— LAOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  is  required  by  sec- 
tions 116(d)  and  502B(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
report  each  year  to  the  Congress  on  hu- 
man rights  conditions  in  those  coimtries 
receiving  or  proposed  to  receive  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and/or  niilitary  assistance.  A  1979 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
required  the  State  Department  to  eypand 
its  coverage  and  include  reports  on  the 
human  rights  conditions  in  all  U.N.  mem- 
ber states,  not  just  those  receiving  U.S. 
assistance.  The  report  for  1979  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  covers  154  states  and  runs 
to  a  record  854  pages. 

Inadvertently,  the  "1979  Country  Re- 
port on  Laos"  was  not  printed  in  its 
entirety.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  in  the  Record  the  full 
report  on  Laos  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  just  provided.  The  text  is  as 
follows : 

Laos 

Cultural,  institutional,  and  historical  fac- 
tors have  profoundly  affected  the  human 
rights  situation  In  Laos.  Historical  factors 
Include  political  struggles  and  armed  fight- 
ing that  has  been  going  on  for  decades,  caus- 
ing rifts  that  have  stiU  not  healed.  Past  for- 
eign Involvement  has  made  the  government 
suspicious  of  Westerners.  The  population  of 
Laos  is  about  three  nillllon  (approximately 
50  percent  Lao,  20  percent  tribal  Thai,  15 
percent  Phoutheng  (Kha),  and  15  percent 
Hmong  (Meo),  Yao  and  others,  thinly  and 
unevenly  distributed  over  more  than  91,0(X) 
square  miles  of  generally  rugged  terrain. 
Governmental  institutions  In  Laos  are  weak. 
Literacy  is  estimated  at  12-20  percent. 

Under  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Repub- 
lic (LPDR)  established  on  December  2,  1975, 
there  was  an  initial  severe  deterioration  in 
human  rights  conditions.  Government  lead- 
ers relied  on  force  to  control  those  people  re- 
cently brought  under  LPDR  control.  Several 
thousand  ofBclals  of  the  former  government 
who  were  not  trusted  by  the  new  regime  have 
been  confined  indefinitely  for  "reeducation." 
Some  offlclals  of  the  former  government, 
however,  continue  to  bold  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility within  the  bureaucracy. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  during 
the  past  two  years  in  several  aspects  of 
human  rights  In  Laos,  though  notable  short- 
comings persist  in  many  areas. 

1.  Respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the  Person, 
Including  Freedom  from: 

a.  Torture: 

In  previous  years  there  have  been  isolated 
reports  of  torture  in  "reeducation  camps" 
and  prisons.  There  has  been  no  independent 
investigation  of  the  camps  or  prisons,  and 


these  reports  thus  cannot  be  confirmed.  This 
year,  the  Department  of  State  has  not  had 
any  reports  of  torture. 

b.  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treat- 
ment or  Punishment: 

Refugees  have  described  conditions  in  "re- 
education" camps  (for  political  prisoners)  as 
primitive,  with  limited  medical  facilities  and 
poor  food  often  resulting  in  malnutrition 
and  disease.  The  Inmates  reportedly  grow 
much  of  their  own  food.  These  sources  state 
the  prisoners  are  forced  to  perform  hard 
labor;  prisoners  reportedly  receive  the  same 
salary  as  a  private  in  the  Lao  Army.  Lao 
Oovernment  offlclals  have  publicly  denied  re- 
ports of  mistreatment  of  persons  in  the  re- 
education camps.  These  offlclals  often  main- 
tain that  camp  Inmates  lead  a  life  which  U 
no  more  difficult  than  that  led  by  most  rural 
Lao. 

The  Lao  authorities  have  taken  a  number 
of  foreign  observers  to  see  "rehabilitation" 
centers  for  "social  evils"  on  islands  in  the 
Nam  Ngun  Reservoir,  which  they  apparently 
regard  as  a  showcase  effort.  Conditions  of 
these  detention  centers  appear  spartan  but 
adequate. 

The  Lao  People's  Democratic  Republic  also 
has  normal  prisons  and  prison  work  camps 
where  those  convicted  of  crimes  are  held  to- 
gether with  some  persons  accused  of  unde- 
fined political  offenses.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  reports  of  executions,  some  as  late 
as  1978.  Official  policy  calls  for  execution  of 
the  leaders  of  resistance  groups,  and  Lao  au- 
thorities have  announced  the  execution  of  a 
few  "reactionaries"  charged  with  sabotage 
activities.  One  report  about  Vientiane's  Sam 
Khe  Prison  alleges  that  in  1977  and  1978  sev- 
eral inmates  were  beaten  to  death  following 
"People's  Courts,"  held  Inside  the  prison.  A 
recently  released  prisoner  from  Sam  Khe  re- 
ported that  he  had  not  witnessed  any  overt 
brutality  during  nine  months  of  detention. 
According  to  refugees  and  to  sources  In  Vien- 
tiane in  prior  years,  the  authorities  in  South- 
ern Laos  had  executed  a  number  of  people, 
some  publicly,  in  an  effort  to  clamp  down 
on  armed  resistance  there.  Such  reports  are 
difficult  to  verify.  There  have  been  some  ref- 
ugee reports  of  executions  of  those  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  reeducation  camps. 

c.  Arbitrary  Arrest  or  Imprisonment: 
Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  new 

regime,  several  thousand  Lao  citizens  as  well 
as  a  few  foreign  residents  were  arrested  for 
their  association  with  the  previoiis  govern- 
ment (or  with  the  Dnited  States),  and  were 
sent,  without  public  hearing  or  trial,  to  re- 
mote camps  for  "reeducation."  The  reeduca- 
tion camps  in  Phong  Saly  were  closed  in 
early  1979  and  most  of  the  camps'  Inmates 
released,  reducing  the  number  of  those  In 
captivity  to  some  extent.  Ftormer  Prime  Min- 
ister and  adviser  to  the  Lao  Oovernment 
Souvanna  Phouma  told  a  visiting  U.S.  re- 
porter in  March  1979  that  he  estimated  about 
10.000  (15,000  at  the  most)  were  being  held 
In  re-education  camps.  In  November  and  De- 
cember, at  least  two  more  camps  were  closed 
down,  and  there  were  unconfirmed  reports 
that  this  may  have  been  part  of  a  broader 
program  to  close  down  all  camps. 

Persona  accused  of  hostility  to  the  regime 
or  socially  undesirable  habits  (prostitution, 
drug  abuse,  idleness,  and  wrong  thought) 
are  sent  to  rehabilitation  centers  without 
trial,  and  can  be  held  there  for  indefinite 
periods.  Most  of  these  persons  have  been  al- 
lowed to  return  after  several  years  of  hard 
labor,  political  indoctrination,  and  admission 
of  guilt. 

Under  the  LPDR  concept  of  Justice,  those 
undergoing  reeducation  or  rehabilitation  are 
not  necessarily  charged  with  specific  crime*. 
The  Lao  Government  attempts  to  portray 
these  camps  as  learning  and  Indoctrination 
centers,   differing   only   in  degree  from  the 
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"seminars"  attended  by  government  offlclals 
themselves.  However,  In  order  to  be  released 
one  must  reform  and  recant  past  mistakes. 
Thus,  the  eventual  release  of  these  prisoners 
depends  on  the  subjective  views  of  their 
captors  as  well  as  the  prisoner's  behavior. 
Individuals  are  still  being  arrested  for  "social 
evils"  and  sent  to  "rehabilitation  camps"  for 
periods  from  a  few  months  to  several  years. 
There  is  turnover  in  the  camp's  population, 
but  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to 
remain  about  the  same. 

The  Lao  have  promulgated  interim  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
those  accused  of  specific  crimes,  including 
armed  resistance  to  the  government.  These 
regulations  were  disseminated  to  local  au- 
thorities in  October  1978,  primarily  because 
of  the  haphazard  way  in  which  lower-level 
authorities  were  handling  their  criminal  and 
Judicial  duties. 
d.  Denial  of  Pair  Public  Trial. 
Since  those  confined  for  reeducation  or 
rehabilitation  are  not  technically  considered 
to  have  committed  a  crime,  they  have  no 
recourse  to  a  trial.  Their  period  of  reeduca- 
tion is  determined  by  government  authori- 
ties based  on  their  progress  in  becoming  "new 
socialist  men." 

As  for  those  accused  of  specific  crimes,  the 
LPDR  admits  that  a  number  of  individuals 
have  been  wrongfully  confined  or  executed 
without  trial.  It  was  in  an  initial  attempt  to 
correct  this  situation  that  the  rudimentary 
system  of  rules  for  criminal  investigation 
and  trial  was  distributed  in  October  1978. 
However,  even  if  regulations  were  followed, 
they  wtyuld  provide  no  real  opportunity  for 
the  accused  to  defend  himself.  Rather  the 
government  has  Issued  Instructions  on  how 
to  Investigate,  prosecute,  and  punish  wrong- 
doers. There  is  some  provision  for  appeal, 
with  the  key  exception  that  important  po- 
litical cases  are  tried  by  people's  courts  and 
are  without  appeal.  Death  sentences  must 
be  cleared  by  the  Ministerial  Council. 

Lao  regulations  call  for  Judgment  to  be 
given  in  public.  This  is  In  effect  public  an- 
nouncement of  sentence  rather  than  public 
trial. 

There  Is  no  constitution  in  the  LPDR,  al- 
though the  Ministry  of  Justice  has  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years  reportedly  been  draft- 
ing one,  and  an  interim  order  and  trial  has 
been  Issued, 
e.  Invasion  of  the  Home 
According  to  LPDR  regulations,  search  of 
private  homes  requires  written  orders  from 
the  Prosecution  Department,  Ministry  of 
Justice  or  from  the  concerned  provincial 
Prosecution  Service.  The  search  Is  supposed 
to  be  conducted  in  front  of  the  accused  or 
other  witnesses  and  a  written  Inventory  made 
of  confiscated  goods.  Except  in  urgent  cases, 
house  searches  are  required  to  be  conducted 
during  the  day.  In  practice,  these  regula- 
tions are  reportedly  sometimes  violated.  Even 
In  cases  in  which  they  are  followed,  they 
provide  little  protection  for  the  Individual, 
since  search  and  seizure  are  authorized  by 
the  peace  keeping  authorities  themselves 
rather  than  an  Independent  authority. 

2.  Governmental  Policies  Relating  to  the 
Fulfillment  of  Such  Vital  Needs  as  Food, 
Shelter,  Health  Care  and  Education : 

Laos  Is  an  underdeveloped  country  with  a 
population  of  about  3  million  people,  85  per- 
cent of  whom  arc  engaged  in  subsistence 
agriculture.  The  avowed  primary  goal  of  the 
Lu5  Government  is  to  improve  the  economic 
ci  ndltion  of  the  people  by  a  socialist  trans- 
formation of  the  economy,  most  importantly 
by  collectivization  of  agriculture.  In  early 
1978.  Instances  of  attempted  coercion  of  some 
farmers  to  Join  agricultural  cooperatives  were 
reported,  causing  for  the  first  time  some  low- 
land Lao  farmers  to  Join  the  refugee  stream. 
According  to  the  Lao  Government,  this  coer- 
cion was  the  result  of  lack  of  understanding 


by  both  cadre  and  farmers,  and  not  a  LPDR 
government  policy.  As  a  result,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  cooperatives  has  been  halted 
until  after  the  1979  harvest. 

The  country's  economic  problems  are  fur- 
ther complicated  by  inadequate  Internal 
transportation  and  Isolation  from  the  sea. 
The  Government  has  announced  an  ambi- 
tious program  for  economic  development 
wltn  emphasis  on  agriculture  and  forestry. 
It  has  nationalized  most  industries  and  has 
at  times  tried  to  impose  strict  controls  on 
urban  private  enterprise.  However,  the  Lao 
authorities  have  allowed  some  private  trade 
to  continue.  The  rapid  Infiatlon  of  previous 
years  has  been  halted,  and  the  consumer 
price  Index  has  actually  shown  a  modest 
decline  in  1978  and  1979.  In  December,  a 
currency  substitution  followed  by  a  devalua- 
tion brought  the  official  exchange  rate  libera- 
tion kip,  in  line  with  the  unofflcial  exchange 
rate.  Official  procurement  prices  of  commodi- 
ties were  also  raised  to  more  closely  approach 
free  market  prices.  Offlclals  of  international 
organizations  have  reported  Instances  of  mal- 
nutrition, but  no  starvation.  The  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  establish  a  national 
rural  health  system,  but  shortages  of  trained 
personnel  (many  fled  in  1975),  medicines, 
facilities,  and  equipment  have  continued  to 
frustrate  this  effort.  These  shortages,  also 
hamper  the  use  of  medicine  and  hospital 
supplies  and  other  public  health  assistance 
received  In  foreign -aid. 

The  Lao  authorities  have  instituted  a  new 
campaign  to  wipe  ou*.  illiteracy.  (Outside 
agencies  have  estimated  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  population  is  unable  to  read 
and  write.)  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  tell  how 
successful  this  campaign  will  be,  although 
the  Lao  claim  that  good  progress  Is  being 
made. 

3.  Respect  for  Civil  and  Political  Liberties, 
Including: 

a.  Freedom  of  Speech,  Press,  Religion  and 
Assembly, 

The  press  is  government-controlled  and  Is 
a  principal  instrument  for  disseminating 
government  and  party  positions.  Written  or 
spoken  opposition  to  the  government  Is  not 
considered  a  legitimate  activity.  Some  per- 
sons who  have  engaged  in  such  activities 
have  been  Jailed. 

Laos  has  traditionally  been  a  Buddhist  na- 
tion with  a  minority  of  other  religions  rep- 
resented. The  Government  has  taken  over 
some  Buddhist  and  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship for  use  as  seminar  halls,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  Buddhism  and  Christianity  has  been 
allowed  to  continue.  The  government  has 
been  attempting  to  use  the  Buddhist  clergy 
as  teachers  and  to  explain  and  endorse  gov- 
ernment policies.  Donations  to  support 
monks  are  tax  exempt.  Monks  are  the  only 
remaining  social  group  still  entitled  to 
special  honorific  terms  of  address. 

In  1979,  Vientiane  celebrated  the  Lao  New 
Year  in  April  with  a  return  to  traditional 
ceremonies.  Despite  offlclal  government  state- 
ments. Including  Instructions  to  avoid  waste, 
warnings  to  maintain  public  security  and 
constant  reminders  of  the  threat  from  for- 
eign troops,  this  year's  celebration  appeared 
to  reflect  the  traditional  Lao  New  Year's 
spirit  more  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past  few  years. 

b.  Freedom  of  Movement  Within  the  Ck)un- 
try.  Foreign  Travel  and  Emigration 

Until  December  1979  Lao  citizens  were  re- 
quired to  seek  permission  from  the  authori- 
ties for  most  internal  travel  of  any  distance. 
Foreign  travel  is  permitted  for  offlclals  and 
students  of  government-approved  programs; 
Border  crossing  permits  are  available  for 
those  with  business  In  Thailand.  The  Lao 
Government  has  said  that  those  wishing  to 
emigrate  will  be  allowed  to  do  so.  In  fact 
tens  of  thousands  have  fled  Laos;  some  were 
flred  upon  and  some  killed  by  Lao  border 


guards,  as  they  crossed  the  river  to  Thailand. 
Many  Lao  caught  seeking  to  leave  illegally 
have  been  imprisoned,  although  in  some 
cases  they  have  only  been  sent  for  short 
indoctrination  seminars  before  being  allowed 
to  return  home. 

The  Lao  have  recently  agreed  with  the  Thai 
Govenunent  that  each  side  will  take  back,  on 
a  case  by  case  basis,  those  of  lu  citizens  who 
have  illegally  crossed  into  the  other  country 
and  wish  to  return  home.  The  Department  of 
State  has  had  reports  of  returnees  who  have 
been  treated  well  by  the  Lao  authorities. 
However,  there  have  also  been  rumors  from 
refugees  In  Thailand  of  executions  of  those 
who  had  been  repatriated.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  confirm  these  stories.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  that  certain  categories  of  refugees 
can  return  without  major  reprisals. 

c.  Freedom  to  Participate  in  the  Political 
Process 

Local  elections  were  held  by  the  new  au- 
thorities in  the  autumn  of  1975.  Voters  In 
villages  and  districts  were  allowed  a  choice 
from  a  list  of  candidates  who  had  been  pre- 
selected by  the  state/party  organization. 
Provincial  and  nation-level  representatives 
were  reportedly  chosen  by  these  locally- 
elected  offlclals.  although  the  latter  process 
was  not  public.  In  November  1979.  a  number 
of  Lao  offlclals  were  arrested  for  "political 
activity."  The  number  arrested  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  activity  are  not  known. 

The  LPDR  is  attempting  to  overcome  tra- 
ditional Lao  attitudes  and  to  integrate  mi- 
nority groups  and  women  into  their  system. 
Lao  women  are  treated  equitably  in  most 
cases,  and  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  eco- 
nomic and  state  controlled  political  activity. 

d.  Treatment  of  Minorities 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  government 
is  seeking  to  destroy  any  particular  ethnic 
group,  per  se,  such  as  the  Hmong.  Rather  the 
government  is  equally  repressive  toward  aU 
who  fought  against  Its  takeover,  and  most 
especially  toward  those  who  continue  to  re- 
sist its  authority  by  force  of  arms.  The  war 
with  the  Hmong  is  surely  brutal;  but  the 
main  differences  between  the  Hmong  and 
other  resistance  groups  Is  that  the  Hmong 
have  attempted  to  defend  specific  tribal 
areas,  and  there  is  a  traditional  ethnic  an- 
tipathy. The  Hmong  and  their  families  thus 
constitute  concrete  targets  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  Lao  military.  Also,  they  are  heavily 
armed,  requiring  conventional  military  op- 
erations to  dislodge  them  from  their  strong- 
holds. The  Hmong  themselves  are  split  along 
clan  lines,  with  many  on  the  side  of  the 
LPDR  and  Vietnamese. 

There  is  also  an  ongoing  military  cam- 
paign to  suppress  resistance  from  lowland 
Lao  groups,  mainly  in  southern  Laos  and 
around  Vientiane.  Many  of  the  Insurgents  are 
former  Royal  Army  troops.  Both  sides  are 
reported  to  use  brutal  tactics,  with  the  anti- 
government  insurgents  engaging  in  assassi- 
nation and  ambush. 

The  LPDR  has  begun  a  program  to  resettle 
some  ethnic  minorities  who  Inhabit  moun- 
tainous areas  Into  the  low-lands  under  bet- 
ter government  control  and  where  they  can 
engage  In  agricultural  production.  VlUagers 
of  some  tribal  peoples  have  been  forcibly 
relocated.  The  government  undertook  this 
program  because  there  has  been  significant 
armed  resistance,  chlefiy  by  those  Hmong 
(Meo)  dissident  groups  who  had  been  armed 
and  trained  by  the  U.S.  and,  before  that,  by 
France  in  the  war  against  the  communists. 
A  Joint  Lao  and  Vietnamese  army  campaign 
to  suppress  hUltrlbe  resistance  in  Laos  had 
been  in  progress  for  a  number  of  months. 
Refugees  have  reported  that  large  numbers 
of  women  and  children  have  been  killed  in 
bombing  raids  and  that  captured  Hmong 
soldiers  have  been  dealt  with  harshly,  and  in 
some  cases  killed.  There  have  been  refugee 
accounts  of  attacks  using  some  sort  of  lethal 
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chemical  agent  against  Hmong.  We  do  not 
have  absolute  proof  of  these  charges.  How- 
ever, the  resiilts  of  U.S.  Oovemment  investi- 
gations support  the  conclusion  that  some 
chemical  agent  or  agents  were  being  used  In 
Laos  from  1974  to  as  recently  as  May  1979. 

The  deterioration  In  Slno-Lao  relations  has 
resulted  in  increasing  Lao  Oovemment  sus- 
picion of  and  surveillance  of  local  Chinese. 
So  far,  however,  there  has  been  no  policy  of 
expulsion  or  persecution.  The  Chinese  school 
Is  open,  the  Chinese  Association  is  In  opera- 
tion, and  Chinese  merchants  are  In  business, 
though  many  have  left  the  country. 

4.  Government  Attitude  and  Record  Re- 
garding International  and  Non-governmen- 
tal Investigation  of  Alleged  Violations  of 
Human  Rights: 

Laos  allows  little  Independent  travel  by 
persons  capable  of  investigating  human 
rights  violations.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed 
to  travel  outside  Vientiane  without  specific 
permission.  Foreign  Journalists  have  been  al- 
lowed to  visit  Laos  with  Increased  frequency 
during  1979.  even  though  their  reports  have 
caused  the  government  some  embarrassment. 
Within  Vientiane,  foreign  diplomatic  and 
other  observers  are  able  to  talk  relatively 
freely  to  a  cross  section  of  the  city  popula- 
tion. However,  most  of  these  individuals  have 
no  direct  Information  on  the  situation  out- 
side the  capital.  There  have  been  several  ofB- 
clal  visits  to  rehabilitate  centers,  but  no 
travel  by  outsiders  has  been  authorized  to 
the  more  remote  reeducation  camps. 

A  number  of  UN  agencies  are  present  in 
Laos,  but  there  have  been  no  groups  visiting 
Laos  specifically  to  investigate  human  rights 
conditions  there.0 


TAXES  AND  THE  INDEPENDENT 
CONTRACTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schxtlze) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  deal- 
ing with  legislation  to  clarify  the  status 
of  the  independent  contractor  is  now 
available. 

This  bill,  H.R.  5460,  was  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Revenue  Measures  on  Tuesday. 
November  27  on  a  5  to  4  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  public  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  the  so-called  underground  economy. 
During  his  testimony,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Donald  Lubick 
stated  that  $600  million  in  taxes  could 
be  realized  from  the  imposition  of  a  10 
percent  withholding  tax  on  independent 
contractors.  With  this  statement,  Mr. 
Lubick  has  attempted  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  most  of  the  problems  of  the 
underground  economy  could  be  solved 
by  taxing  independent  contractors.  Yet, 
the  report  on  this  legislation  which  has 
emerged  from  the  Select  Revenues  Sub- 
committee contains  a  number  of  exemp- 
tions to  the  10  percent  withholding  re- 
quirement and  noted  that  "the  revenue 

•  •  •  cannot  be  estimated." 

In  my  judgment,  this  lack  of  a  revenue 
estimate  must  give  rise  to  several  reac- 
tions in  Congress.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
allowed  certain  organizations  to  write 


the  "safe  harbor"  criteria  contained 
within  the  bill  in  exchange  for  their  sup- 
port for  the  10  percent  withholding  re- 
quirement. And,  second,  that  the  IRS 
has  adopted  a  strategy  of  convincing 
Congress  to  impose  a  withholding  tax 
and  then  at  some  later  date  will  attempt 
to  remove  the  exemptions. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  'Dear  Colleague"  letter 
of  December  20,  1979.  sent  to  us  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Congressman 
Dick  Gephardt,  who  has  played  a  key 
role  from  the  beginning  on  this  critical 
issue.  I  quote  from  that  letter  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  subcommittee's  reported 
version,  H.R.  5460: 

I  feel  this  study  (IRS)  Is  inadequate  in 
many  respects  but  most  importantly  it  pro- 
vides no  basis  for  talcing  such  a  radical  ap- 
proach. It  would  be  an  administrative  bur- 
den on  the  self-employed;  it  Is  unnecessary 
In  light  of  the  Increased  reporting  require- 
ments In  Section  3  of  the  bill;  and,  it  would 
be  costly  to  the  point  where  the  Treasury 
will  end  up  losing  money  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  bill  contains  so  many  exemp- 
tions that  the  Independent  contractors  who 
allegedly  are  not  paying  their  taxes  will  be 
exempt  from  withholding  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  intuition  tells  me  that 
in  full  committee,  instead  of  including  a 
part  of  the  report  for  "revenue  effect",  If 
the  bill  were  to  remain  as  is,  we  would 
have  to  include  an  "inflationary  impact 
statement." 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  reactions  of  Senator  How- 
ard Cannon  and  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond who  recently  spoke  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  the  issue  of  the  imderground 
economy.  In  Senator  Cannon's  remarks 
of  December  13,  he  Included  stories  from 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun  which  noted: 

The  more  people  who  escape  the  IRS 
clutch  the  harder  the  IRS  squeezes  those 
It  can  reach.  It  needs  to  produce  more  money 
from  those  who  dutifully  file  their  annual 
returns.  The  IRS  clings  to  the  notion  that 
If  it  catches  and  punishes  enough  people — 
and  publicizes  these  "victories" — it  will  deter 
tax  evasion  and  quell  tax  rebellion. 

Senator  Thurmond  included  in  his 
remarks  of  December  4,  a  followup  story 
written  by  the  editor  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  Mr.  Marvin  Stone  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  in  part: 

The  reaction  to  our  recent  article  on  tax 
cheating  in  the  "underground  economy"  was 
both  sizable  and  surprising.  In  two  weeks, 
people  wrote  to  us  from  24  states,  and  3  out 
of  4  defended  or  sympathized  with  the  tax 
dodgers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  5460  that  generates  the  view  as 
summed  up  in  the  aforementioned  ar- 
ticle by  Marvin  Stone  from  the  person 
identified  only  as— "from  Illinois"— 

So  now  it  is  the  evil  waitresses,  cab  drivers, 
tomato  sellers  and  the  godless  unemployed 
who  are  behlnj  the  plot  to  destroy  Ameri- 
ca. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
Lubick,  76.2  percent  of  the  compensation 
provided  to  independent  contractors  was 
reported  and  so  we  en  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  in  the  Congress 
do  wonder  about  those  who  did  not  re- 


port. The  GAO  study  on  this  issue.  I  feel, 
gives  us  a  good  insight  into  the  problem 
The  GAO  said: 

IRS  has  not  taken  the  action  needed  to  get 
a  good  understanding  of  how  many  non- 
filers  exist,  who  they  are.  why  they  fall  to 
file,  and  what  action  will  prompt  their  com- 
pliance. 

Tliose  of  us  who  supported  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  John  Duncan  of 
Tennessee  to  provide  for  a  study  In  lieu 
of  the  10  percent  withholding  tax  did  so 
for  two  reasons.  First,  there  is  a  need 
to  correct  the  inherent  biases  built  in  the 
IRS  compliance  study  and  to  find  out 
what  action  would  prompt  nonfllers  to 
comply.  And.  second,  we  need  to  avoid 
the  so-called  squeezes  referred  to  in  the 
Marvin  Stone  article  on  those  citizens 
who  dutifully  file  their  returns. 

One  might  be  shocked  to  find  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  thinking 
along  the  same  lines.  Senator  Henry 
Bellmon  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  September  10,  1979,  pointed  out  that 
there  is  currently  between  $7  to  $14  bil- 
lion in  unreported  interest  and  dividend 
income.  He  went  on  to  emphasize: 

However,  the  Treasury  Department  pro- 
poses only  to  extend  information  reporting 
to  Interest  derived  from  certain  money  mar- 
kets and  other  debt  instruments  to  reduce 
underreporting. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  IRS 
never  mentioned  this  study  to  Improve 
compliance  during  the  course  of  our 
deliberations  and  they  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  commission  a  similar  study  on 
the  independent  contractor  issue,  if  such 
study  has  not  been  previously  under- 
taken. Nevertheless,  since  the  IRS  only 
proposes  to  change  the  reporting  form 
on  interest  and  dividends  and  advocates 
a  10-percent  withholding  tax  on  the  in- 
dependent contractor,  one  can  see  why 
they  might  be  embarassed  to  discuss 
their  compliance  study. 

In  addition,  to  the  Duncan  amend- 
ment, I  supported  an  effort  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holland)  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
10-percent  withholding  tax  outright. 
While  this  amendment  was  also  defeated 
by  a  single  vote.  I  sense  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  my  colleagues  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  even  consider  a  withholding 
tax  on  Independent  contractors  because 
such  a  tax  would  eventually  destroy  the 
basis  of  the  entrepreneurial  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  thoroughly  ex- 
amine those  individuals  who  will  be 
detrimentally  affected  by  enactment  of 
H.R.  5460,  in  addition  to  the  muteness 
and  the  incorrect  information  that  was 
supplied  to  the  subcommittee  regarding 
one  of  my  amendments,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Duncan's  during  the  markup  process. 

The  first  place  one  would  look  to  begin 
drafting  criteria  for  a  safe  harbor  Is 
the  IRS  revenue  rulings.  We  find  that 
one.  pertaining  to  independent  contrac- 
tors, does  exist  imder  employment  tax 
procedures,  revenue  manual — audit  46 
a0)2.  This  1976  ruling  is  based  on  two 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  six  criteria 
are  clearly  set  out  to  show  when  a  con- 
tract operator  is  an  Independent  con- 
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tractor.   I   include   the   niling   at   this 
point: 

[IRS  Revenue  Manual,  part  IV — audit,  em- 
ployment tax  procedures  84/9-5.  46(10)2) 

TBUCKIMC     INDUSTBT CONTBACTS     OPEBATORS 

(1)  The  issue  of  whether  contract  opera- 
tors of  trucking  equipment  are  Independent 
contractors  or  employees  of  a  carrier  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  (PICA) ,  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  (FUTA),  and  the  Collection  of  Income 
Tax  at  Source  on  Wages  (WT)  wiU,  under 
present  law  be  decided  in  favor  of  an  in- 
dependent contractor  relationship  where  the 
(acts  are  substantially  similar  to  those  in 
the  cases  of  United  States  v.  Mutual  Trucking 
Co..  141  F.  (2d)  655  (6th  Cir.,  1944)  and 
United  States  v.  Silk  and  Carter  H.  Harrison 
V.  Greyvan  Lines  Inc.,  331  U.S.  704  CT.  D. 
1683.  1947-2  CM.  167. 

(2)  The  factual  situation  In  the  cases  indi- 
cated that  no  control  over  the  contract  opera- 
tors was  contemplated  by  the  agreement  or, 
generally,  was  practiced  in  the  performance 
thereof  beyond  those  elements  of  control 
made  necessary  through  governmental  regu- 
lations and  through  the  need  to  adequately 
establish  or  set  out  the  result  to  be  accom- 
plished Revenue  Rulings  95-593,  1955-2  C.B. 
610.  and  56-453,  1956-2  C.B.  687.  Involve 
these  principles  Revenue  Rulings  70-441  and 
70-602,  1970-2  C  B.  210  and  225,  respectively, 
are  distinguishable. 

(3)  The  combined  effect  of  the  above  is  to 
create  a  strong  inference  that  a  contract 
operator  Is  an  Independent  contractor  when 
the  following  six  factors  are  present: 

(a)  he/she  owns  the  equipment  or  holds 
It  under  a  bona  fide  lease  arrangement. 

(b)  he/she  is  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equipment. 

(c)  he/she  bears  the  principal  burdens  of 
the  operating  costs,  including  fuel  repairs, 
supplies,  insurance,  and  personal  expenses 
while  on  the  road. 

(d)  he/she  Is  responsible  for  supplying  the 
necessary  personal  services  to  operate  the 
equipment. 

(e)  his/her  compensation  Is  based  upon  a 
division  of  the  gross  revenue  of  a  fee  based 
upon  the  dlst&uce  of  che  haul,  the  weight  ot 
the  goods,  the  number  of  deliveries  or  com- 
bination thereof,  and 

(f)  he/she  generally  determines  the  de- 
tails and  means  of  performing  the  services 
in  conformance  with  regulatory  require- 
ments, operating  procedures  of  the  carrier 
and  specifications  of  the  shipper. 

(4)  The  factors  In  (3)  (a)  through  (e) 
above  give  contract  operators  substantial  op- 
portunity for  profit  and  loss  and  the  risks  of 
enterprise,  which  are  Indications  of  inde- 
pendent contractor  relationships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  our  deliberations 
an  amendment  was  offered  based  on  this 
ruling  which  included  practically  ver- 
batim four  of  the  six  provisions.  Cri- 
teria (e)  was  taken  out  because  a  1977 
case  heard  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
decided  that  independent  contractors 
could  be  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  a  fee. 
Criteria  (f )  was  also  excluded.  This  cri- 
teria is  a  restatement  of  the  Mutual 
Trucking  case,  which  is  fine,  but  was 
applied  to  only  shippers  and  carriers. 
This  amendment  was  designed  to  apply 
to  all  blue  collar  independent  contrac- 
tors across  the  board. 

What  is  absolutely  astounding  is  that 
the  IRS,  not  once,  in  our  discussions 
or  markup  sessions  pointed  out  that  the 
above  revenue  ruling  existed  and  would 
be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  in  clari- 


fying the  status  of  this  large  group  of  in- 
dependent contractors.  Then,  equally 
appalling,  when  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  advised  by  committee  staff  that  the 
amendment  applied  to  one  industry  only, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  very  reasons 
criteria  (f )  was  excluded. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  has  recognized 
this  oversight  and  have  indicated  that 
they  will  clarify  the  matter  in  the  full 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  remains  that  the  IRS  was 
silent  throughout  this  entire  matter 
despite  the  fact  that  relevant  informa- 
tion was  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  elimi- 
nate the  10-percent  withholding  tax,  yet 
what  will  remain  in  the  biU,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  be  only  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  task  force  and  the  Select 
Revenue  Measures  Subcommittee  will 
have  spent  all  this  time  and  what  is  left 
does  not  change  anything  substantially. 
It  will  be  business  as  usual  with  an  in- 
surance policy  for  a  few  independent 
contractors. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  clarify  the  status  of  as  many 
independent  contractors  as  possible. 
With  this  in  mind,  our  committee  col- 
league. Phil  Crane,  wrote  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Missouri,  Dick 
Gephardt,  on  September  7.  1979,  to  in- 
quire if  the  latter  would  expand  the 
"safe  harbor"  provisions  contained 
within  his  bill,  H.  R.  3245. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  and 
whose  bill  I  have  cosponsored,  replied 
to  Mr.  Crane  on  September  19,  1979.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  first  paragraph 
of  his  reply. 

Dear  Phil:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
September  7.  1979  concerning  the  status  as 
Independent  contractors  of  workers  who  own 
or  leese  their  own  equipment.  As  you  note 
In  your  letter,  there  has  been  Judicial  recog- 
nition under  current  law  that  workers  who 
Invest  substantially  in  equipment  and  bear 
the  burden  of  operating  and  maintaining 
that  equipment  should  be  classified  as  in- 
dependent contractors. 

As  I  mentioned.  Dick  Gephardt  has 
been  in  the  front  of  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate as  much  of  the  grey  area  as  possi- 
ble and  I  am  pleased  that  he  supports 
the  principle  of  the  "assets  test  safe 
harbor."  Further  in  his  letter  to  Phil 
Crane,  Congressman  Gephardt  said: 

In  fact,  I  have  told  representatives  of  such 
workers  that  I  would  endeavor  to  have  such 
language  placed  in  the  Committee  Report 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  Dick  Gephardt  will  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  10  percent  with- 
holding tax  and  I  hope  he  will  also  offer 
the  amendment  concerning  the  blue  col- 
lar safe  harbor.  Since  his  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Phil  Crane  much 
more  information  regarding  these  judi- 
cial doctrines  has  been  made  available. 
Wo  should  join  together  to  work  for 
language  in  the  statute  rather  than  the 
committee  report.  The  sins  of  omission 


can  ruin  the  spirit  of  this  bill  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  committee. 

It  ls  interesting  to  note  that  originally 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  argued 
aga  nst  any  safe  harcor  criteria.  Now 
that  we  are  beyond  that  point  and  have 
adopted  the  safe  harbor  principle,  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  that,  in  keeping  with 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  we  look  to  see 
what  various  doctrines  fit  within  that 
principle. 

This  was  best  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished member  of  our  committee  from 
South  Carolina,  Ken  Holland.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  subcommittee  chairman,  dated 
October  12,  1979,  Mr.  Holland  wrote: 

I  have  noted  that  there  is  Judicial  recogni- 
tion under  ciu-rent  law  that  workers  who  in- 
vest substantially  in  equipment  and  bear 
the  burden  of  operating  and  maintaining 
that  equipment  shovild  be  classified  as  inde- 
pendent contractors.  By  the  very  fact  that 
the  common  law  "control"  test  has  been 
made  statutable  and  Included  in  H.R.  3345 
and  H.R.  5460,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  this  can  and  should  be  done  for  the 
"investment"  test.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
Subcommittee  has  rejected  the  IRS  argu- 
ments opposing  the  safe  harbor  concept.  If 
I  am  correct,  the  question  then  is  not  one  of 
compromise  with  the  IRS  but  of  the  Sub- 
committee Judiciously  considering  two  legal 
precedents  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Holland  is  correct 
and  to  be  helpful  to  the  members  and 
the  joint  committee  staff,  I  will  include 
a  detailed  listing  of  the  self-employed 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics computer.  I  note  there  is  a  1978  total 
of  7,912,000  self-employed;  713,000  are 
defined  as  white  collar  sales  workers 
many  of  which  are  now  exempted  by  spe- 
cific industry:  and,  as  I  count,  some  59 
categories  of  blue  collar  self-employed, 
totaling  1,595,000,  who,  probably  in  most 
cases,  could  not  meet  aU  the  safe  harbor 
criteria  in  H.R.  5460. 

Ttiis  would  be  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  their  inability  to  control 
their  own  hours  of  work  and /or  schedul- 
ing proposed  in  H.R.  5460.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  the  Mutual  Truck- 
ing case  that  it  is  all  right  for  the  payor 
to  control  the  independent  contractor  as 
to  the  results  to  be  accomplished.  But  the 
IRS,  after  citing  this  in  a  revenue  rul- 
ing, chose  to  remain  silent  during  the 
hearings  on  the  law,  and,  who  are  the 
workers  that  could  easily  and  deservedly 
be  covered  by  a  logical  extension  of  the 
ruling. 

There  is  no  accurate  way  to  tell  the 
fate  of  the  remaining  5.6  million  self- 
employed  listed  on  the  tables.  For  ex- 
ample, I  did  not  include  32,000  miscella- 
neous mechanics  and  repairmen  and  15,- 
000  printing  craftsmen  who  probably 
could  not  control  their  own  hours  of 
work,  but  could  have  a  substantial  in- 
vestment in  eouipment,  yet  not  be  pro- 
tected under  H.R.  5460. 

At  this  point,  I  include  my  estimate 
of  those  that  would  need  the  second,  as- 
sets safe  harbor  to  clarify  their  status : 

The  Bureau  has  listed  276  categories  by 
class  and  detailed  occupation.  Those  listed 
below,  in  most  cases  will  have  a  substantial 
Investment  in  assets  (which  could  include  a 
vehicle)  needed  to  perform  the  service  and 
would  have  to  be  controlled  by  the  payor  as 
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to  hours  worked  and  the  results  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Engineers 26,000 

Life  and  physical  scientists 10,  000 

Engineering   and   science   techni- 
cians   14,000 

Photographers 32,  000 

Carpenters  292,000 

Bricklayers  and  stonemasons 65,  000 

Bulldozer  operators 16,000 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 10, 000 

Electricians 43,000 

EUcavatlng,     grading,     and     rotul 
machine     operator      (excluding 

dozer)    35,000 

Floor      layers      (excluding      tile 

setters)   7,000 

Painters 120.000 

Paperhangers 14,000 

Plasterers  8,000 

Plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 43,000 

Roofers  and  slaters 30,000 

Structural  metal  craftsmen 1.000 

Tile  setters 12,000 

Machinists 6,000 

Metal  craftsmen 13,000 

Blacksmiths 4,000 

Pattern  and  model  makers 1,000 

Sheetmetal  workers 4,000 

Tool  and  die  makers 3,000 

Automobile  body  repairmen 36,000 

Automobile  mechanics 141,000 

Alrcondltlonlng,  heating  and  re- 
frigeration mechsmlcs 32.000 

Aircraft  mechanics 1,000 

Farm  Implement  mechanics 4,  000 

Heavy  equipment  mechanics 18,000 

Household  appliances  and  acces- 
sory Installation  mechanics 23,000 

Radio  and  tnelevlslon  mechanics..  30,000 

Cabinetmakers   26,000 

Carpet   Installers 23,000 

Cranemen,  derrlckmen  and  hoist- 
men   .- 2,000 

Shoe  repairmen lo,  000 

Sign  painters 10,000 

Tailors 6.000 

Upholsterers 15,000 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers.-  18,000 

Asbestos  and  Insulation  workers..  4.  000 

Assemblers 3,000 

Blasters  and  powdermen 1,000 

Etorth  drillers 9,000 

Dry  wall  Installers  and  lathers 23.  000 

Pliers,     polishers,     sanders     and 

buffers 1,000 

Metal  platers 1,000 

Photographic  process  workers 1,000 

Precision  machine  operative 7,000 

Welders  and  flamecutters 24.000 

Boatmen  and  canalmen 1.000 

Busdrlvers 3,  000 

Dellverymen  and  routemen 27.000 

Fork    lift    and   tow    motor   oper- 
atives   1.000 

Truckdrlvers 160,  000 

Oardeners  and  groundskeepers 89,000 

Lumbermen,  raftsmen  and  wood- 
choppers 30,000 

Vehicle    washers    and    equipment 

cleaners 6,000 

Policemen  anddetectlves 3, OOO 


Total   1,595,000 

Source:  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  com- 
puter run — self  employed  current  population 
survey:  1978  annual  average. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  clear  that  I  view 
with  alarm  many  aspects  of  the  IRS 
testimony  and  one  In  particular  is  high- 
lighted in  a  colloquy  I  had  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Lubick  in  markup  concerning 
the  assets  test  in  the  safe  harbor  now  in 
H.R.  5460  as  reported.  I  am  personally 
convinced,  and  will  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  this  effect  in  full  committee,  that 


a  vehicle  which  is  used  to  transport  the 
tools  on  one's  trade  should  be  considered 
as  tangible  property  furnished  by  the 
individual  to  perform  the  service. 

I  described  a  situation  with  which  I 
am  familiar  and  I  gave  as  an  example, 
the  transportation  of  a  craftsman's 
equipment.  Mr.  Lubick  advised  the  sub- 
committee that  this  circumstance  in- 
cluded only  a  small  number  of  vehicles 
which  were  too  difficult  to  define  and  in- 
volved insignificant  property  assets. 

As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  I  ob- 
tained the  most  recent  truck  inventory 
and  use  survey  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
order  to  confirm  or  refute  the  IRS's 
alleged  wisdom  and  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  The  figures  for  Pennsylvania 
alone  are  most  impressive.  These  statis- 
tics for  the  year  1977  are  quite  detailed 
and  the  most  recent  available. 

First,  we  note  from  the  "operator  class- 
ification" table,  there  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania 942,600  privately  owned  trucks. 
This  figure  excludes  exempt  carriers, 
contract  carriers,  common  carriers,  lo- 
cal cartage,  for  hire  daily  rental  and  the 
nonreported  classification.  This  figure,  of 
course,  not  only  includes  independent 
contractors,  but  also  company  owned 
trucks  and  those  owned  for  personal 
transportation. 

Operator  classification 
Not  for  hire :  private  owner  or  Individ- 
ual     942.6 

For  hire  Interstate: 

Exempt  carrier 1.5 

Contract  carrier 9.8 

Common  carrier : 16.  7 

For  hire  Intrastate  local  cartage 10.  3 

For  hire  dally  rental 3.6 

Not  reported 5.9 

Next  we  note  from  the  "major  use" 
table  that  59.6  percent  of  the  trucks  are 
for  personal  and  other  noncommercial 

use. 

VEHICULAR  AND  OPERATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


1963   1967   1972 


1977 


Totaltrucks 100.0      100.0      100.0 


100.0 


Major  use: 

Agriculture 13.9  13.1  11.4  7.5 

Forestry  and  lumbering 3 

Mining  and  quarrying _ 1.7  1.4  8 

Construction 12.2  10.4  11.5  7  8 

Manufacturing 6.6  3.6  3.4  2.2 

Wholesale     and    retail 

trade 20.9  15.9  11.7  9.0 

For  hire  transportation..        8.2  6.8  7.0  3  4 

Utilities  and  services 8.6  9.1  12.6  9.1 

Personal  transportation..      24.6  31.9  38.9  57  4 

Other 5.0  7.5  2.2  2.2 


Therefore,  we  can  eliminate  59.6  per- 
cent from  the  942.000  trucks  and  we  can 
see  that  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1977,  there 
were  380,810  privately  owned  trucks 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  not  in- 
cluding the  big  intrastate  and  interstate 
carriers. 

We  are  specifically  interested  in 
knowing  how  many  of  those  380.810 
trucks  are  owned  by  the  driver/inde- 
pendent contractor,  and.  if  some  are 
driven  by  employees,  how  many  of  those 
owners  find  the  trucks  necessary  in  per- 
forming their  service  as  an  independent 
contractor? 


Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  did  not  ask  those  specific  ques- 
tions on  their  survey.  Inquiries  with  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Auto- 
motive News  in  Detroit  were  not  able  to 
uncover  any  specific  data.  However,  the 
Chilton  Co.  of  Radnor,  Pa.,  publishers 
of  Owner  Operator  Magazine  and  Com- 
mercial Car  Journal  does  keep  statistics 
on  owner /operator  (independent  con- 
tractors) for  class  7  and  8  (heavy  duty) 
trucks.  Mr.  Brant  V.  Clark,  publisher  of 
the  Owner  Operator,  said: 

The  percentage  of  sales  to  owner/opera- 
tors (Independent  contractors)  compared 
to  total  sales  Is  now  over  25  percent. 

Since  we  know  the  number  of  com- 
mercial trucks  In  Pennsylvania — 380.- 
810 — and  have  eliminated  heavy-duty 
trucks  from  that  figure,  I  was  interested 
to  know  If  the  percentage  remained  the 
same  for  class  1-6  trucks. 

Mr.  Patrick  Close,  director  of  the 
American  Truck  Dealer  Division  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, said : 

The  percentage  of  commercial  sales  of 
class  1-6  trucks  to  Independent  contractors 
would  probably  be  higher.  I  estimate  be- 
tween 25  percent  to  35  percent. 

So,  if  we  use  the  average  30  percent 
figure,  we  can  estimate  that  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1977  had  over  100,000  vehicles 
owned  by  independent  contractors  and 
used  in  the  performance  of  their  service. 
This  seems  about  right  since  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  survey  listed  about  70,000 
as  carrying  "craftsman's  equipment" 
and  most  all  of  the  latter  would  be  in- 
dependent contractors.  Also,  probably 
all  of  the  latter  and  manv  of  the  others 
would  be  excluded  from  the  safe  harbor 
in  H.R.  5460. 

At  any  rate,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Lubick,  I  do  not  think 
100.000  vehicles  for  one  State  is  a  small 
number.  Moreover,  if  we  apply  this  per- 
centage for  just  22  States  included  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  are 
talking  about  2.1  million  vehicles  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  5  million  vehicles 
nationally — definitely  no  small  number. 

We  are  also  interested  in  the  products 
carried  by  these  trucks.  At  this  point,  I 
include  that  table: 

Products  carried 

Farm  products 86.2 

Live  animals 7.0 

Mining    products 7.0 

Logs  and  other  forest  products 14.9 

Processed  foods 38.  0 

Textile  mill  products 6.9 

Building    materials 73.8 

Household   goods . 10.7 

Furniture  or  hardware 7.4 

Paper  products 8.4 

Chemicals 10.8 

Petroleum 9.6 

Primary  metal  products 4. 9 

Fabricated  metal  products 10.6 

Machinery,  except  electrical 6.8 

Electrical  machinery 19.8 

Transportation  equipment 17.6 

Scrap,  refuse,  or  garbage 16.3 

Mixed  cargoes 82.1 

Craftsman's  equipment 69.5 

Special  equipment 9.4 

Personal  transportation 802.8 

Other 10.1 

Not  reported la.  7 
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We  note  that  69,500  trucks  carry 
"craftsman's  equipment."  It  is  logical  to 
assume  that  most  of  these  trucks  are 
owned  and  managed  by  independent 
contractors  which,  as  indicated,  for 
some  reason,  are  excluded  from  the  safe 
harbor  in  H.R.  5460. 

There  are  21  products  listed.  H.R.  5460 
states  that  a  vehicle  which  is  used  pri- 
marily to  transport  the  individual  and 
any  tools,  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

This  eliminates  "craftsman's  equip- 
ment" but  includes  the  trucks  carrying 
the  other  20  products.  This  is  a  total 
absurdity  for  if  anything  is  needed  to 
perform  a  service  it  is  the  tools  of  one's 
trade.  How  does  the  painter  get  his  lad- 
der to  the  jobsite — by  magic  carpet? 

My  amendment,  which  I  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  will  correct 
this  inequity: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  H.R.  5460 

Section  3508. 

(B)  Tangible  Property  Furnished  By  In- 
dividual.— 

(I)  In  General.— More  than  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  service  Is  attributable  to  tan- 
gible property  furnished  by  the  Individual 
performing  the  service. 

(II)  Certain  Property  Taken  Into  Ac- 
count.—For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  fol- 
lowing shall  be  taken  into  account: 

(I)  a  vehicle  which  Is  used  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  and  qualifies  under 
Sec.  162  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  a  trade  or  business  deduction  and.  or 
qualifies  under  Sec.  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  depreciation  expenses. 

(III)  Certain  Property  Not  Taken  Into 
Account. — ^For  purposes  of  clause  (1).  the 
following  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account : 

(I)  any  asset  which  Is  leased  from,  or  the 
financing  of  which  Is  In  any  manner  Mslsted 
by,  by  the  service  recipient  lor  any  person 
related  to  the  service  recipient). 
Subclause  (I)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  the  leasing  or  financing  of 
a  vehicle  on  terms  and  conditions  compar- 
able to  those  available  In  the  open  market. 

(Iv)  Other  Rules. — For  purposes  of  clause 

(I)  If  an  asset  Is  leased  by  an  Individual 
for  a  period  which  Is  long-term  In  relation 
to  the  useful  life  of  the  asset,  such  asset 
shall  be  treated  as  tangible  property  fur- 
nished by  the  individual,  and 

(II)  the  payment  (without  direct  or  in- 
direct reimbursement)  of  maintenance  costs 
and  of  fixed  operating  costs  with  respect  to 
tangible  property  shall  be  treated  as  the 
furnishing  of  tangible  property. 

As  you  must  realize  by  now,  H.R.  5460 
purports  to  create  a  "safe  harbor";  those 
who  qualify  will  not  be  treated  as  em- 
ployees and  those  making  payments  to 
them  will  not  be  considered  employers 
for  employment  tax  purposes.  H.R.  5460 
also  requires  the  users  of  independent 
contractor  services  to  withhold  10  per- 
cent of  the  payments  due  as  a  withhold- 
ing tax;  finally  H.R.  5460  imposes  in- 
formation return  reporting  obligations. 

The  purported  "safe  harbor"  in  H.R. 
5460  can  more  accurately  be  viewed  as 
a  Bermuda  Triangle.  The  criteria  for 
qualifying  as  independent  contractor 
contained  in  H.R.  5460  are  novel,  if  not 
revolutionary,  for  they  disregard  the 
fundamental  premise  on  which  all  inde- 


pendent contractor  or  employee  defini- 
tions depend. 

Furthermore,  the  10-percent  withhold- 
ing tax  provision  is  of  admittedly  dubi- 
ous value  from  a  revenue  standpoint 
and  an  unfortunate  example  of  legisla- 
tive "overkill"  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  75  percent  of  all  self-em- 
ployed persons  presently  file  tax  returns. 
But  the  10  percent  withholding  tax  pro- 
vision carries  with  it  far  greater  evils 
than  those.  It  would,  I  submit,  seriously 
compromise  our  other  legislative  objec- 
tives, including  those  directed  toward 
encouraging  minority  business  enter- 
prise, assuring  elderly  persons  that  they 
will  not  be  unjustly  "put  out  to  pasture," 
as  well  as  encouraging  and  sustaining 
small  business. 

The  clearest  example  of  the  devastat- 
ing impact  on,  if  not  destruction  of,  mi- 
nority business  enterprise  is  best  re- 
vealed by  looking  at  the  construction 
industry.  As  many  of  you  are  probably 
aware,  construction  contractors  and 
subcontractors  receive  progress  pay- 
ments, typically  on  a  monthly  basis,  for 
the  value  of  the  construction  work  com- 
pleted over  that  period  of  time,  with  the 
payor,  either  the  owner  or  the  general 
contractor  in  the  case  of  subcontractor 
payments,  retaining  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  due. 

These  retained  funds,  commonly 
known  a:  retainage,  normally  consti- 
tute 10  percent  of  the  progress  payment 
and  are  withheld  for  a  variety  of  sound 
reasons,  such  as  a  reserve  for  defects  or 
improper  work,  and  economic  security 
to  assure  continued  work  on  the  project 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

As  I  understand  H.R.  5460,  it  proposes 
to  tack  on  a  10  percent  withholding  tax 
in  addition  to  the  10  percent  retainage 
customarily  withheld  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  You  don't  need  to  be  a 
construction  contractor  or  accountant 
to  realize  that  the  typical  minority  sub- 
contractor faces  economic  ruin  when  20 
percent  of  his  cash  fiow  is  being  with- 
held. 

Similarly,  the  so-called  safe  harbor  is 
of  no  use  to  many  of  these  minority 
construction  subcontractors,  since  they 
typically  use  a  portion  of  their  personal 
residence  for  their  business  activities 
but  clearly  do  not  have  a  wing  in  their 
home  devoted  exclusively  to  such  use; 
nor  are  they  so  well  capitalized  that 
they  can  easily,  or  for  that  matter  pru- 
dently, enter  equipment  lease  agree- 
ments for  long  terms. 

Similarly,  the  elderly  whom  we  want 
to  afford  the  opportunity  to  remain  ac- 
tive participants  in  our  economy  will  find 
this  bill  to  provide  strong  disincentives 
for  their  continued  service  as  outside 
consultants  following  their  retirement 
from  employment.  Many  such  persons 
have  been  able  to  continue  making 
valuable  contributions  to  their  former 
employers  and  to  others  requiring  their 
experience  and  expertise  acquired  over 
the  years.  This  experience  and  expertise 
is  not  something  that  you  buy  a  truck 
to  transport,  need  a  warehouse  to  store, 


and  is  not  the  "tangible  property  fur- 
nished" necessary  to  satisfy  the  criteria 
for  nonemployee  status  under  H.R.  5460. 

The  damage  to  small  businesses  to  be 
worked  by  H.R.  5460  is  also  readily  ap- 
parent since  they  too  will  suffer  serious 
curtailment  of  cash  fiow  as  a  result  of 
the  10-percent  withholding  tax,  face  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  meeting  the  so- 
called  safe  iiarbor  and  will  be  less  likely 
to  have  recourse  to  the  accountants  and 
tax  lawyers  who  will  explain  the  pur- 
ported exemptions  available  to  them. 

Underlying  this  entire  discussion  of 
H.R.  5460  is  the  very  real  threat  that  the 
trades  and  businesses  who  provide  op- 
portunities for  such  small  business  en- 
terprise, provide  opportunities  for  fledg- 
ling minority  businesses,  who  provide 
opportunities  for  remunerative  services 
for  the  retired  persons,  face  significant 
risks  in  engaging  in  utilizing  such  serv- 
ices for  how  are  such,  to  use  the  language 
of  H.R.  5460,  "service-recipients"  to 
know  whether  these  individuals  meet  the 
complex  and,  more  importantly,  novel 
formula  provided  under  H.R.  5460  for 
nonemployee  status. 

In  short,  can  we  say  with  positive  as- 
surance that  service  recipents  will  be 
willing  to  nm  the  risk  and  the  attendant 
significant  liabilities  of  guessing  wrong. 
My  personal  view  is  that  businessmen 
being  prudent  in  such  matters  will  be 
advised  to  play  it  safe  and  use  corporate 
entities  for  subcontracting  work  or  per- 
form such  work  inhouse  or  not  at  all. 

I  believe,  however,  that  my  amend- 
ment will  do  the  two  jobs  which  need  to 
be  done.  We  need  to  remove  the  cloud  of 
uncertainty  concerning  the  employee  or 
independent  contractor  status  of  many 
Americans  and  do  so  by  using  well- 
known  and  long-standing  concepts  of  in- 
dependent criteria  and  codify  these  cri- 
teria under  our  Internal  Revenue  Code 

We  must  also  fill  the  informational 
void  on  the  question  of  individuals  per- 
forming remunerative  services  failing  to 
file  tax  returns.  My  amendment  contains 
information  return  requirements  which 
will  provide  this  data.  It  seems  obvious  to 
me  that  once  IRS  has  this  information 
concerning  who  made  payments,  to 
whom,  when,  for  what,  and  for  how 
much,  the  IRS  will  be  able  to  ably  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities,  while  avoiding 
the  grave  dangers  of  the  approach  taken 
by  H.R.  5460. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully  we  can  also 
eliminate  the  one-third  rule  which  is 
part  of  this  criteria  and  is  equally  absurd. 
In  addition,  by  adopting  the  Duncan 
amendment,  which  provides  for  a  second 
safe  harbor  based  on  a  realistic  assets 
test,  further  confusion  in  this  area  will 
be  removed. 

Finally,  I  recall  that  Mr.  Lubick  said 
that  these  vehicles  were  too  difficult  to 
define  for  tax  purposes.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census,  had  no 
problems  in  this  regard.  I  include  the 
table  from  the  Pennsylvania  survey  that 
defines  the  body  type  according  to  major 
use: 
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Total 
trucks 

Standard 
error 

Major  use 

Agri- 
culture 

Forestry 
and  lum- 
bering 

Mining 

and 

quarrying 

Con- 
struction 

Manu- 
facturing 

Whole- 
sale trade 

Retail 
trade 

48.9 
7.1 

For  hire 
trans- 
portation 

Utilities 

Services 

Daily 
rental 

Total  trucks 

9(9.4 

74.0 
8.9 

4.9 
1.7 

8.3 
2.3 

77.2 
8.9 

22.0 
3.7 

39.9 
5.9 

30.1 
3.1 

20.0 
4.7 

70.3 
9.1 

Standard  error 

3.4 

1.6 

mzKp..... ...:, 

556.7 

228.5 

17.1 

15.9 

5.8 

1.9 

.5 

4.6 

2.3 

.5 

.8 

2.8  . 
.5  . 

2.2 
.4  .. 

3.9  . 
2.2  . 
1.6  . 

.4  . 
.2  .. 

50.4 
1.8 

.2 
2.7 

.1 
6.4 
5.0 

.5 

.4 

1.9 

Vi 

... 

3.1 

.6" 

.1' 

30.8 

9.4 

.2 

1.8 

1.0 

11.  S 

3.6 

5.0 

.1 

.8 

.1 

3.1 

5.1 

3.8 

14.7 

.7 

.1 

2.5 

14.7 

16.5 

2.1 

.9 

.1 

1.7 

1.9 
1.9 

.1  . 

.5 

.6 
4.1 

.2  . 

.6  . 

.8  . 
3.1  . 

.5  . 
11.4 

3.5 
4.7 
... 

.1 
.9 

21.0  .. 

Panel  or  van 

Multistop  or  walk-in.. 

24.4 

1.9    " 
2  7 

— - — - 

Platform  with  aided  devices 

12.0 

.1 

Low  boy  or  depressed  center  . 

2.1 

4.T"" 

Other  platform 

37.8 

.'i 

Catt'erack 

5.2 

2.9 

Insulated  nonrefrigerated  van 

i.r 

"V 

.4 
.3 
.7 
.4 

4.0 

.5 

4.3 

.7 

.2 

3.8 

1.4 

.7 
1.0 
2.6 
.4 
1.9 
.7  . 

:2' 

Insulated  refrjierated  van 

6.8 

9.4 

Funiiture  van 

.2  .. 

.1 
.6 

Opeitop  van 

1.9 

".3" 

.1 
.1 

'.V" 

"."2" 

.'i 

2.9 

Othir  enclosed  vans 

26.6 

Beverage 

2.2 

14.5 

Utility 

.1 
.3 

3.4 
.5 

.2 
.1 

.1 

10.0 

.5  .. 

Winch  or  crane 

4.8 

Wrecker 

2.6 

1.4 

2.S 

Pole  or  logging 

1.2 

.1 



.1  . 
.3  . 

Auto  transport 

4 

Boat  t  ansport 

Mobile  home  puller 

3 

.2  .. 

.2  .. 

.5  .. 

.2  .. 

.2  .. 
3.1 
1.0 

.5 

.1  .. 

.1  . 

.2  . 

.3  .. 
1.8  .. 

Garbage  hauler: 

Front  loader 

3 

Rear  loader 

2.1 

.3 

.1  . 
.1  . 

.2  . 

Roll  off 

.2  .. 
.3  .. 
1.7 

1.0  .. 

Not  specified 

3 

Dump 

Tank  for  li>(u  ds 

31.1 

10.5 

1.9 

1 

S.3 
.7 
.2  . 

.4 

3.2 
.1 
.4 

14.6 
.4 
.3 

.1  . 
.9 

1.5 
.5 
.3  . 

.4 
1.4 

.8 

4.1 
.2 

1.5 
1.7 
.4  .. 

.2 
.2 

.2 

Tank  for  dry  bulk 

Concrete  mixer: 

Front  discharger 

Rear  discharger 

1.6 

.4  .. 

.6 

.1  .. 

Not  specified 

Other 

5 

.2.. 

.1  .. 

.2  ... 

Not  reported 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nationwide  Truck  In- 
ventory and  Use  Survey  has  not  yet  been 
released  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Bureau  of  the  Census.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  obtain,  however,  the  surveys 
for  each  of  the  States  represented  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  the 
exception  of  Oklahoma  which  is  not  yet 
available. 

In  just  those  22  States,  using  the  same 
procedure  as  I  outlined  for  Pennsylvania, 
there  are  7,152.760  privately  owned 
trucks  used  for  commercial  purposes,  of 
which,  over  2  million  are  estimated  to  be 
used  by  independent  contractors. 

As  to  the  assets  involved  nationally, 
for  all  trucks  used  by  independent  con- 
tractors, I  read  with  interest  the  special 
magazine  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
Owner  Operator,  titled,  "The  Power  of 
The  Owner  Operator."  I  quote  from  that 
publication : 

The  annual  expenditure  by  the  owner  op- 
erator segment  of  the  trucking  industry  Is 
staggering.  The  dollars  spent  for  new  trucks, 
used  trucks,  fuel,  lubricating  oil.  parts,  tires, 
accessories,  service  work,  trailers  and  pick-up 
trucks  runs  weli  into  the  billions.  Current 
studies  (1974)  indicate  that  a  $10  bUUon  an- 
nual expenditure  Is  very  realistic. 

With  the  increased  costs  of  fuel  and 
other  inflationary  impacts,  I  would  say 
the  $10  billion  figure  is  unquestionably 
realistic.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  basis  for 
my  amendment  and  the  Duncan  amend- 
ment is  self  evident. 

So  each  member  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  see  for  himself,  it 
is  my  intention  to  send  to  them  the 
State-by-state  tables  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus transportation  survey.* 


•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schulze)  for  ex- 
posing the  deficiencies  of  H.R.  5460.  It 
is  most  important  that  this  legislation 
be  shown  for  what  it  really  is — a  para- 
dox. 

Initially,  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
was  to  clarify  the  status  of  the  independ- 
ent contractor.  Then  the  IRS  suggested 
it  become  a  revenue  measure.  H.R.  5460 
is  promoted  as  doing  both — but  it  does 
neither. 

Now  the  President  even  considers  it  a 
revenue  measure.  On  page  66  of  the 
Budget  For  Fiscal  Year  1981,  under 
"other  receipt  proposals,"  we  note  that 
the  claims  of  Secretary  Lubick  made 
during  the  hearings  are  again  repeated. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Lubick  said  the  Treas- 
ury would  realize  $600  million  a  year  in 
revenues. 

If  it  is  a  revenue  measure,  why  does 
the  subcommittee  report  state  that  "the 
revenue  effect  of  this  bill  cannot  be  esti- 
mated?" If  it  is  a  clarification  measure, 
why  are  the  great  majority  of  independ- 
ent contractors  excluded  when  judicial 
doctrines  recognize  their  status  under 
the  conunon  law? 

H.R.  5460,  which  I  opposed  in  subcom- 
mittee, not  only  is  a  direct  threat  to  the 
American  entrepreneurial  system,  but 
also  would  clearly  injure  a  majority  of 
payors  and  independent  contractors  who 
dutifully  file  their  returns. 

So  what  action  can  be  taken  regard- 
ing the  23.8  percent  of  unreported  in- 
come? The  GAO  said: 

IRS  has  not  taken  the  action  needed  to 
get  a  good  understanding  of  how  may  non- 
filers  exist,  who  they  ai-e,  why  they  fall  to 


file,  and  what  action  will  prompt  their  com- 
pliance. 

For  that  reason  I  supported  the  Dun- 
can amendments  to  provide  for  a  4-year 
study  to  improve  the  compliance  instead 
of  the  10-percent  withholding  tax  and 
will  do  so  in  full  committee  markup.  I 
am  delighted  that  Mr.  Gephardt  will  in- 
troduce a  measure  to  knock  out  the 
withholding  tax  and  that  our  good  col- 
league from  Georgia  on  the  committee, 
Ed  Jenkins,  will  offer  the  amendment  to 
give  statutory  recognition  (safe  harbor) 
for  the  "assets  test." 

I  will  certainly  support  both  these 
measures  and  will  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Gephardt  and  Jenkins  pro- 
posals.* 

•  Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schxjlze),  for 
his  very  thorough  and  logical  approach 
to  the  overall  problem  concerning  the 
tax  status  of  the  independent  contractor 
as  well  as  the  matter  concerning  a 
vehicle  to  be  used  as  a  necessary  asset 
in  performing  a  service.  I  also  applaud 
his  votes  in  subcommittee  which  reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  task  force  report. 

This  question  in  the  past  has  been 
answered,  with  certain  limited  statutory 
exceptions,  by  reference  to  the  so-called 
usual  common  law  rules.  These  rules  in- 
cluded two,  and  probably  three  distinct 
types  of  independent  contractors.  One 
group  controlled  their  own  destiny.  They 
controlled  their  hours  of  work,  their 
scheduling  and  they  controlled  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  or  lack  of  work. 
The  courts  consistently  ruled  they  were 
independent  contractors  under  the  "con- 
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trol"  test.  This  group,  often  referred  to 
as  the  white-collar  group,  includes,  for 
example,  real  estate  and  insurance  sales- 
persons and  direct  sellers. 

The  second  group,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  had  to  be  controlled  by  (or  share 
control  with )  the  payor  as  to  the  results 
to  be  accomplished.  This  was  due  pri- 
marily to  practical  necessities  imposed 
by  the  work  context.  For  example,  a 
dump  truck  operator  could  not  dump 
sand  and  gravel  or  pick  up  dirt  on  a  con- 
struction site  whenever  he  wanted — it 
would  be  chaos.  The  payor  had  to  tell 
him  when  to  arrive  and  depart  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  results.  The  courts 
again,  consistently  held  these  blue  col- 
lar self  employed  to  be  independent  con- 
tractors based  on  the  substantial  invest- 
ment and  management  in  their  own 
equipment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schulze)  has  pointed  out,  the  IRS 
even  published  a  revenue  ruling  on  this 
common  law  doctrine  developed  in  two 
Supreme  Court  cases,  one  being  United 
States  against  Mutual  Trucking  Co. 

Here  the  Supreme  Court  said  the  inde- 
pendent contractor  generally  determines 
"the  means  and  methods"  of  performing 
the  services,  but  the  independent  con- 
tractor "is  subject  to  the  control  and  di- 
rection (of  the  payor)  as  to  the  result 
to  be  accomplished." 

The  other  Supreme  Court  decision 
cited  in  the  revenue  ruling,  the  Greyvan 
case,  said : 

That  where  the  arrangements  leave  the 
driver-owners  so  much  responsibility  for  in- 
vestment and  management  as  here,  they 
must  be  held  to  be  independent  contractors. 

So  we  have  a  judicial  doctrine  that  has 
been  supported  in  many  subsequent 
cases.  The  distinguished  gentleman  frcHn 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan),  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  that  he  offered 
in  subcommittee,  referred  to  this  doctrine 
as  the  "assets  test"  and  quite  correctly 
argued  for  equal  statutory  recognititai. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
curring opinion  issued  by  Justice  Rut- 
ledge  in  the  Greyvan  case  issued  a  warn- 
ing. He  wrote  in  criticism  of  the  lower 
courts: 

Here  the  District  Courts  and  the  Circuit 
C^ourts  of  Appeal  determined  the  cases  large- 
ly If  not  indeed  exclusively  by  applying  the 
so-called  "common  law  control"  test  as  the 
criterion.  This  was  clearly  wrong  In  view  of 
the  Court's  present  ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  allow  only  the 
"common  law  control"  safe  harbor  to  be 
included  in  the  legislation  we  report  from 
our  committee,  we  will  have  done  exactly 
what  the  lower  courts  did  in  Greyvan, 
which  is  clearly  wrong. 

The  third  group  of  independent  con- 
tractors must  be  controlled  (or  share 
control)  as  to  the  results  to  be  accom- 
plished, most  particularly  scheduling. 
Like  the  second  group  these  contractors 
generally  determine  the  means  and 
methods  of  performing  the  services.  They 
do  not,  however,  have  a  substantial  in- 
vestment in  capital  assets.  Included  in 
this  group  are  both  blue  collar  and  white 
collar  contractors.  They  have  some  as- 
sets, special  skills  and  a  disUnct  occupa- 


tion. Moreover,  in  the  case  of  certain 
professionals,  they  have  made  a  substan- 
tial investment  in  education  and  training 
to  acquire  their  special  skills  and  license 
to  practice  those  skillls.  In  this  group,  for 
example,  we  will  find  emergency  room 
doctors,  also  carpenters  and  loggers,  who 
do  not  have  a  vehicle — ^which  would  give 
them  substantial  assets — that  must  be 
used  in  the  performance  of  their 
services. 

Not  much  equitable  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  second  and  third 
groups,  particularly  the  latter  group. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  John  Duncan  did  focus 
attention  on  the  blue  collar  problem 
with  his  bipartisan  amendment  which 
lost  by  only  one  vote  in  subcommittee. 

For  many  years,  the  common  law 
rules  served  us  well  until  the  IRS  began 
its  program  of  reclassification  in  the 
early  1970's.  At  that  time,  IRS  did  not 
say  to  the  independent  contractors,  you 
are  not  paying  your  taxes.  They  said, 
you  should  be  paying  them  as  employees 
rather  than  independent  contractors. 

The  reclassifications  imderstandably 
alarmed  taxpayers.  Many  of  these  took 
place  in  the  white  collar  group  and  Con- 
gress reacted  as  early  as  1976,  urging, 
in  the  conference  report  on  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  that  IRS  should  re- 
frain from  future  action  until  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  completed  a 
study.  To  stop  the  IRS,  however.  Con- 
gress had  to  write  into  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978,  a  specific  moratorium  on  IRS 
action. 

Because  of  this  scenario,  I  feel  that  the 
second  and  third  groups  of  independent 
contractors  that  I  have  described  above, 
were  overloo^^ed  in  early  legislative 
drafting  sessions  and  the  special  task 
force  report  was  ignored.  It  was  as 
though  the  white  collar  group  had  pre- 
empted the  stage  because  of  early  re- 
classifications. However,  they  cannot 
logically  claim  the  problem  as  their  own 
when  we  look  to  the  future  (and  the  past 
performance  of  the  IRS)  as  should  be 
the  case  when  drafting  any  legislation. 
And  for  that  very  reason,  the  task  force, 
as  I  mentioned,  in  an  effort  to  remove 
as  many  payees  as  possible  from  the 
"gray  area,"  recommended  three  "safe 
havens." 

Then,  when  the  hearings  began,  an- 
other issue  came  into  the  picture  with 
the  revelations  of  the  underground  econ- 
omy. The  IRS  did  an  about-face  on  their 
view  of  the  common  law  and  to  get  the 
subcommittee  to  focus  on  something 
other  than  clarifications  said,  by-the- 
way,  these  people  are  not  paying  their 
taxes.  The  Department  of  Treasury  went 
to  great  lengths  to  explain  how  an  ad- 
ditional $600  million  would  be  obtained 
from  a  10-percent  withholding  tax. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Schulze,  has  ably  pointed  out  the 
subcommittee  report  quotes  IRS  as  say- 
ing that  it  is  now  impossible  to  estimate 
the  revenue.  This  is  to  make  a  joke  of 
any  argument  in  support  of  a  withhold- 
ing tax. 

We  can  speculate,  of  course,  since 
withholding  is  an  indication  of  employee 
status,  IRS  hopes  to  eliminate  the  ex- 


emptions in  the  future  and  return  to 
their  scheme  of  the  early  1970's — to 
require  the  entrepreneurs  to  pay  taxes 
as  employees  rather  than  independent 
contractors. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  possibility, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  I  will  vote  against 
the  withholding  tax.  For  example,  In 
construction,  literally  all  independent 
contractors  are  small  businesses.  I  see  no 
reason  to  jeopardize  the  American  en- 
trepreneurial system  here,  or  in  any 
area,  just  for  the  sake  of  having  payors 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  IRS 
and  the  risks  of  the  entrepreneurs. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  my  concern  for 
the  change  in  direction  in  the  drafting  of 
the  subcommittee  bill  (H.R.  5460)  from 
the  original  attitude  of  the  special  task 
force.  H.R.  5266,  introduced  by  our  task 
force  and  committee  colleague,  Mr. 
Crane,  expanded  the  coverage,  but  was 
not  even  discussed  in  subcommittee. 

Our  special  task  force  report  stated 
quite  clearly,  when  considering  prior  tax 
liability  controversies — 

The  Task  Ftorce  intends  that  this  reason- 
able basis  requirement  be  construed  UbermUy 
in  favor  of  taxpayers. 

My  feeling  is  this  attitude  should  be 
maintained  for  future  problems.  If  we 
do  not  get  a  substantial  number  of  inde- 
pendent contractors  out  of  the  "gray 
area,"  our  efforts  will  have  been  a  waste 
of  time  and  we  might  as  well  return  to 
the  common  law. 

Originally  the  psychology  was  for 
clearing  up  the  problem  and  preserving 
the  entrepreneurial  system.  Now  we  hear 
about  the  strict  requirements  of  the  safe 
harbor  because  IRS  has  not  yet  found  a 
way  to  improve  compliance  so  that  the 
23.8  percent  imreported  compensation  is 
realized.  As  Mr.  Schulze  has  emphasized, 
there  are  some  who  would  push  with- 
holding and  strict  criteria  regardless  of 
the  impact  on  the  entrepreneurial  sys- 
tem and  those  who  do  file  their  returns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  special  task  force 
report  in  commenting  on  "safe  havens," 
now  called  "safe  harbors,"  stated: 

The  third  statutory  method  for  a  taxpayer 
to  establish  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  treat- 
ment of  an  individual  as  other  than  an 
employee  Is  to  show  that  such  treatment 
coincided  with  a  long-standing,  recognized 
practice  of  a  significant  segment  of  the 
Industry  in  which  the  Individual  whose 
status  Is  at  issue  was  engaged.  This  test  does 
not  require  that  a  practice  be  uniform 
throughout  an  entire  Industry. 

There  should  be  statutory  recognition 
for  these  people  which  we  designated  in 
our  report  and  which  I  described  earlier 
in  these  remarks  as  the  third  group  of 
independent  contractors.  Hopefully,  this 
matter  will  be  addressed  in  full  commit- 
tee markup.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schulze). 
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THE  NEW  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
event  of  significance  to  this  body  is  un- 
folding in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
City  Council  is  considering  legislation 
which  would  substantially  rewrite  the 
District's  workers'  compensation  law  im- 
posed by  Congress  in  1928.  The  bill  repre- 
sents a  vast  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent statute.  In  time,  benefits  will  be 
fairer,  insurance  carrier  liability  more 
defined,  and  workers'  compensation  in- 
surance generally  more  affordable  for  the 
District's  private  sector  employers.  To 
that  extent,  the  employment  climate  in 
the  District  will  improve.  This  bill,  in- 
troduced, and  shepherded  through  com- 
mittee, by  Chairwoman  Willie  J.  Hardy, 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Council  and 
the  Mayor,  both  on  its  intrinsic  merits  as 
a  pro- jobs  bill  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
growing  sense  of  the  Council's  legislative 
responsibility  under  home  rule. 

Normally,  I  do  not  comment  on  Dis- 
trict affairs;  I  do  not  serve  on  the  House 
District  Committee.  However,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards,  on  which 
I  am  ranking  Republican,  recently  con- 
cluded oversight  hearings  on  the  Long- 


shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  which  provides  workers' 
compensation  protection  to  longshore- 
men and  sundry  other  maritime  em- 
ployees and,  since  1928,  to  private  sector 
employees  of  the  District.  The  subcom- 
mittee devoted  1  day  of  hearings  to  the 
workers'  compensation  problems  of  this 
District,  in  particular.  They  are  substan- 
tial— and  worsening. 

The  significantly  higher  cost  of 
workers'  compensation  in  the  District 
relative  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  has 
eroded  the  District's  private  economic 
and  tax  bases  and,  accordingly,  job  op- 
portunities. In  testimony  before  Mrs. 
Hardy's  committee  on  housing  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Knox  Banner,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Mayors  Office  of 
Business  and  Economic  Development, 
concluded  that  from  1970  to  1976,  the 
District  lost  108  firms  and  approximately 
15,000  jobs.  Assuming  an  average  income 
of  $12,000  per  employee,  which  may  be 
a  conservative  estimate,  the  District 
loses  $180  million  in  payroll  per  year. 
Although  there  are  numerous  disincen- 
tives to  doing  business  in  the  District, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  a  minimum 
wage  higher  than  the  Federal  minimum 
wage,  Mr.  Banner  stated : 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  disin- 
centives that  Is  presently  discouraging  busi- 
ness development  In  the  city  Is  the  current 


workers'  compensation  law  ...  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  Act  In  1972.  District  workers 
now  enjoy  unnecessarily  high  compensation 
benefits,  and  employers  pay  unnecessarily 
high  premiums. 

Since  1973  the  surge  in  District 
workers'  compensation  rates  has  been 
stratispheric.  Testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards,  Acting 
District  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
James  R.  Montgomery  HI  supplied  the 
following  table: 

II  n  pcrcenti 


Year 


Cumutativi 


1979(lslhaiO 8  60 

IS" 33.89 

9" 36.89 

1976 37.89 

}"5 20.45 

"4 27.10 

1973 43.66 


S03.62 

435.82 
315.13 
203. 26 
119.93 
82.59 
43.66 


Mr.  Montgomery  has  since  granted  an 
additional  22.7  percent  boost,  bringing 
the  total  1979  increase  to  31.30  percent 
and  the  cumulative  total  since  1973  to 
629.99  percent.  The  comparable  figures 
for  Maryland  and  Virginia  through  the 
first  half  of  1979  were  106  and  173  per- 
cent respectively. 

The  contrast  in  workers'  compensa- 
tion rates  for  different  employment  cate- 
gories among  the  District,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  is  striking: 


WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  RATES-DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  MARYLAND.  VIRGINIA.  1973-78 


Typ««  of  business** 


District  of  Columbia 
rate  as  a  percent 
of  Maryland/ 
Virginia  rates 

District  of 

Columbia    Maryland      Virginia    Maryland       Virginia 


Jan.  1, 1978  rate 


Clothing  store  No.  8008 2.23  0.79 

Department  store  No.  8039 2.32  1.16 

Retail    store— not    otherwise    classified 

„No.8017 3.39  1.07 

Restaurant  No.  9079  3  21  1  97 

Hotel  No.  9052.... 4.15  2134 

Clerical  office  employees  No.  8810 .39  .25 

Outside  salesmen  No.  8742 .99  .61 


0.63 
1.02 

1.01 
1.72 
1.40 
.18 
.40 


282.23 
200 

316. 82 
162. 94 
177. 35 
156 
162.30 


353. 87 
127 

335.64 
186.63 
296.43 
216.67 
247.50 


Types  of  businesses 


District  of  Columbia 
rate  as  a  percent 
of  Maryland/ 
Virginia  rates 

District  of 

Columbia    Maryland      Virginia    Maryland       Virginia 


Jan.  1,  1978  rate 


Carpentry  No.  5403 

Electrical  wiring  No.  5190.. 

Masonry  No.  5022 

Concrete  work  No.  5221  . 


15.46 

8.99 

20.15 

,  , - 10.89 

I  Excavation  No.  6217 1431 

I  Printing  No.  4299 3  72 

I  Plumbing  No.  5183 10.14 


4.96 
4.22 

4.97 
4.87 
5.58 
1.89 
4.15 


7.01 
3.  SO 

4.67 
2.62 
7.68 
1.19 
3.42 


311.69 
213.03 
405  43 
223. 61 
256.45 
1%.83 
244.34 


270.54 

256.86 
431.48 
415.65 
186.33 
312.61 
296.49 


The  present  rate  differential  for  sev- 
eral particularly  high-risk  classifications 
is  even  more  significant : 


District  of 

Columbia  rate 

as  a  percent 

of  Maryland/ 

Dis- 

Mary- 

Vir- 

Virginia 

trict 

land 

ginia 

rates 

Roofiflf 

.    36.47 

18.92 

12.71 

192.76/286.94 

Window  cleaning.. 

.    76.98 

48.40 

19.96 

159.05/385.67 

Painting  metal 

structures 

.    85.26 

31.05 

23.50 

274. 59/362. 81 

Wrecking 

.    67.00 

41.08 

21.16 

163.10/316.64 

How  have  these  costs  impacted  on  spe- 
cific District  employers? 

Example:  A  large  institutional  meat 
distributor  paid  $114,982  in  premiums  in 
1978.  Had  it  been  located  in  Maryland, 
its  cost  would  have  been  $40,248,  and 
if  in  Virginia  $25,869.  The  firm  is  plan- 
ning to  relocate  outside  the  District. 

Example:  An  iron  works  company  al- 
located 6  percent  of  payroll  in  1973  to 
workers'  compensation;  today  the  rate 


is  24.58  percent.  The  comparable  rate  in- 
creases for  this  type  of  business  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  respectively, 
3.8  to  6.14  percent  and  2.69  to  5.46  per- 
cent. This  company  is  subjected  to  a 
dual  rate — an  onsite  construction  rate 
and  a  fixed  plant  fabrication  rate.  Giv- 
en the  wide  disparity  in  workers'  com- 
pensation costs.  District-based  fabrica- 
tion is  cost  uncompetitive  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Accordingly,  companies 
are  locating  fabrication  plants  outside 
the  District.  Using  a  phantom  bid  for  a 
$1  million  fabricating  job,  the  District- 
based  firm  would  lose  to  a  comparable 
Maryland  shop  by  $55,781,  and  to  a  Vir- 
ginia shop  by  $60,863  solely  due  to  work- 
ers' compensation  costs.  This  firm  re- 
cently lost  a  bid  for  work  at  Gallaudet 
College  to  a  Virginia  firm;  the  bid  was 
$10,000  higher  in  compensation  costs 
alone. 

Example:  A  District-based  construc- 
tion company  faces  a  premium  of  $288.- 
966  which   in   Maryland   and   Virginia 


would  be  $192,286— a  $96,680  difference. 
The  carrier  is  now  charging  District 
(Longshore)  Act  premiums  for  all  em- 
ployment classifications  regardless  oT 
where  work  is  performed. 

Example:  District  printers  pay  more 
in  workers'  compensation  premiums — 
$4.23  per  $100  of  payroll— than  printers 
anywhere  else  in  the  Nation  except  Alas- 
ka. The  national  average  is  $2.41  per 
$100  of  payroll.  In  Maryland  the  rate  i.j 
$1.79,  in  Virginia,  $1.44.  A  particular 
District  printer  paid  $31,220  in  premi- 
ums in  1978.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia 
the  costs  would  have  been  $13,184  and 
$8,904  respectively. 

Example :  Lumbermen's  Mutual  of  the 
Kemper  Group,  the  sole  provider  of 
workers  compensation  coverage  for 
Metro  construction  since  1971.  reports 
that  claims  to  date  exceed  $111  million 
or  $1.7  million  for  each  mile  of  subway 
constructed  or  under  construction — 63.7 
miles.  For  every  $1  million  of  construc- 
tion, $38,770  has  been  incurred  in  com- 
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pensation  claims.  The  cost  of  insurance 
in  1971  was  $7  per  $100  of  payroll.  Now 
the  average  rate  is  $53  per  $100.  despite 
a  declining  number  of  accidents  over 
the  past  5  years  and  an  absence  of 
catastrophic  or  multifatality  accidents. 

Metro's  nonconstruction  operations 
are  self-insured.  Its  claims  costs  since  fis- 
cal 1975  have  risen  from  $1.6  million  to  a 
projected  $9.2  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  (1980).  If  a  "containment 
program"  is  successful — awarding  prizes 
to  employees  claiming  an  injury  for  not 
filing  a  compensation  claim — fiscal  1981 
costs  may  decline  slightly  to  $9  million. 
Metro  hopes  in  this  fashion  to  reduce 
"phantom  claims."  One  suspects  there 
are  many;  out  of  6.000  Metro  imion  em- 
ployees. 2.900  claims  are  pending.  Metro 
estimates  that  three  out  of  five  union 
employees  will  file  and  win  benefits  in 
fiscal  1981. 

Metro  has  just  announced  its  fiscal 
1981  operating  deficit  will  rise  $22.4  mU- 
lion  to  $163.7  million.  The  reasons  cited: 
union  cost-of-living  pay  hikes,  diesel 
fuel,  and  workers'  compensation.  Even 
at  Metro's  estimate  of  $1  per  gallon  diesel 
fuel— Metro  currently  pays  0.77  per  gal- 
lon—Metro's $9.2  million  in  workers' 
compensation  costs  represents  over  60 
percent  of  its  expected  total  fuel  bill  of 
$15  million. 

Example:  An  Arlington.  Va.-based 
mechanical  contractor  bidding  on  a  proj- 
ect located  in  the  District  has  been  faced 
with  a  District  workers'  compensation 
premium  of  $4,338  on  labor  costing 
$27,400  or  a  rate  of  $15.80  per  $100  of 
payroll.  In  Virginia  the  company's  pre- 
mium would  have  been  $1,058,  a  differ- 
ence of  $3,280  or  310  percent. 

As  disturbing  as  these  figures  are,  the 
trend  is  even  more  ominous.  Had  this 
contractor  bid  in  February  1979  rather 
than  1980,  the  nistrict's  premium  would 
have  been  $2,809  and  the  Virginia  pre- 
mium. $911.  "only"  a  209-percent  differ- 
ence. Thus.  District  rates  are  increasing 
at  an  accelerating  pace.  Virginia  rates 
in  1979  rose  16.2  percent;  District  rates 
rose  54.4  percent. 

The  National  Council  on  Compensa- 
tion Insurance,  the  District's  licensed 
rating  bureau  for  workers'  compensation 
insurance  rates,  filed  for  an  additional 
29.4  percent  increase  to  become  effective 
October  1,  1979.  Mr.  Montgomery,  as 
previously  noted,  has  since  granted  a 
22.7-percent  increase.  Even  more  de- 
pressing than  this  latest  increase,  was 
the  National  Council's  admission  that 
29.4  percent  was  far  too  low.  that  an  in- 
crease of  58.8  percent  was  closer  to  the 
mark. 

Naturally,  a  price  is  also  paid  for 
granting  lower-than-necessary  rate  in- 
creases. Insurance  carriers,  according  to 
the  National  Council,  base  their  pre- 
mium determinations  on  allocating,  for 
each  premium  dollar,  78.6  percent  for 
claims  costs  and  investigation,  4.8  per- 
cent for  taxes — excluding  Federal  in- 
come taxes — 8.9  percent  for  acquisition 
and  field  supervision,  5.2  percent  for  gen- 
eral expenses,  and  2.5  percent  for  profit 
and  contingency.  When  a  carrier  pays 
out  more  in  claims  than  anticipated  and 
on  which  a  premium  is  predicated,  the 
result  is  an  underwriting  deficit. 


In  1978,  the  imderwriting  deficit  for 
the  District  was  $51  million,  or  an  astro- 
nomical 64  percent  of  premium.  The 
cumulative  underwriting  deficit  since 
1972  is  $151.6  milliion.  The  underlying 
message  to  insurers  is  clear:  Rate  in- 
creases are  insufficient  to  recover  claims 
payout.  Not  surprisingly,  the  voluntary 
market  for  District  workers'  compensa- 
tion insurance  has  shrunk,  and  the  ntim- 
ber  of  assigned  risk  policies  has  risen. 

The  data  actually  vmderstate  the  prob- 
lem, for  while  the  niunber  of  assigned 
risk  policies  for  the  District  are  avail- 
able, the  total  number  of  policies  cover- 
ing the  District  Act  includes  the  Virginia 
and  Maryland  suburbs,  as  well.  Never- 
theless, the  trend  is  unmistakable.  In 
1972  assigned  rislcs  represented  3.66  per- 
cent of  all  District  Act  policies.  By  1978 
this  figure  had  risen  to  14.5  percent. 

However,  as  mentioned  above,  this 
percentage  is  somewhat  underrepre- 
sentative.  Meanwhile,  premiums  col- 
lected on  assigned  risk  policies  rose  from 
$612,000  in  1972  to  $9.5  million  in  1978, 
and  to  $12  million  in  1979.  In  1972 
assigned  risk  premiimis  represented  just 
3.6  percent  of  all  District  Act  premiiuns. 
In  1978  the  ratio  was  12.3  percent. 

The  foimdation  for  the  horrendous 
cost  escalation  in  District  workers'  com- 
pensation was  laid  in  1972  when  Con- 
gress approved  the  most  far-reaching 
amendments  since  the  Longshore  Act's 
initial  passage  in  1972. 

The  impetus  to  amend  the  Longshore 
Act  in  1972  began  innocuously  with  a 
recognition  that  maximum  benefits  were 
insufficient — and  that  stevedore-employ- 
ers had  suffered,  increasingly,  the  brunt 
of  indemnity  actions  by  vessel  owners  in 
recovering  the  amount  of  judgments 
against  them  by  longshoremen,  who  in 
addition  to  collecting  workers'  compen- 
sation from  their  stevedore-employers, 
won  third-party  actions  based  on  the 
admiralty  doctrine  of  unseaworthiness. 
The  amendments  were  intended  to  raise 
benefits  in  exchange  for  eliminating 
these  third-party  suits. 

However,  at  a  now  infamous  midnight 
meeting  involving  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee staff,  unions,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  several  employers,  the  bill 
was  rewritten  entirely,  and  numerous 
controversial  provisions  added.  The 
employers'  representatives  claim  they 
were  not  apprised  of  them.  What  were 
these  provisions  and  how  does  the  Hardy 
bill  address  them? 

Jurisdiction:  Although  the  jurisdic- 
tional provisions  of  the  District  Act  were 
not  amended  in  1972,  the  extensive 
liberalization  of  benefits  that  year  has 
exacerbated  the  adverse  cost  impact  of 
its  existing  extra  territorial  application. 
Section  36-501  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  confers  Longshore  Act 
jurisdiction: 

In  respect  to  the  Injury  or  death  of  an 
employee  of  an  employer  carrying  on  any 
employment  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Irrespective  of  the  place  where  the  Injury 
or  death  occurs,  except  that  In  applying 
such  provisions  the  term  "employer"  shall 
be  held  to  mean  every  employee  of  such 
person. 

District  court  decisions  through  the 
years  confirm  a  policy  of  liberally  con- 
struing the  statute: 


A  workmen's  compensation  statute  must 
be  liberally  construed  and  applied  in  favor 
of  the  workman. — Great  American  Indemnity 
Co.  et.  al.  v.  Britton,  Deputy  Commissioner 
etc.    (D.C.D.C.   1960.   186   P.   Supp.  938). 

Workmen's  compensation  acts  are  rente- 
dial  statutes  and  must  be  liberally  construed 
in  favor  of  Injured  employees  or  de- 
ceased employees'  dependent  families. — Lib- 
erty Mutual  Insurance  Co.  et.  al.  v.  DoTioven 
et.  al.  (D.C.D.C.  1954.  124  P.  Supp.  320). 

Longshoremen's  and  Harl>or  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  is  to  be  construed  with  a  view 
to  its  beneflcient  purposes,  and  doubts.  In- 
cluding the  factual,  are  to  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  employees  or  his  dependent  fam- 
ily—Fricjid  V.  Britton  (1955.  220  P  2d  820.  96 
V.S.  App.  DC.  139.  cert-den-350  U.S.  836). 

Thus,  an  employee,  a  resident  of  the 
District,  but  employed  in  Maryland,  in- 
jured in  Maryland,  and  who  lost  his 
claim  imder  the  Maryland  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  won  a  subsequent 
claim  filed  tmder  the  District  Act,  juris- 
diction predicated  on  findings  that  the 
employer  did  26  percent  of  his  business 
in  the  District;  and  the  employee  had 
traveled  to  the  District  on  six  occasions 
during  the  prior  year  for  this  employer. 
The  District  Act  awarded  the  claimant  a 
25-percent  permanent  disability. 

In  another  astonishing  instance  of  the 
act's  extraterritoriality,  the  survivors  of 
an  employee  who  died  of  a  heart  attack 
in  California,  all  of  whom  were  residents 
of  California,  won  District  Act  death 
benefits,  because  the  decedent's  union 
pay  checks  were  processed  in  the  District. 
The  Hardy  bill  would  restrict  jurisdic- 
tion to  an  employee  whose  employment 
is  principally  localized  in  the  District. 

Indexing:  Each  year  benefits  rise 
steadily  due  to  indexing  based  on  in- 
creases in  the  national  average  weekly 
wage.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  escalator, 
and  the  benefits  are  tax-free.  This  un- 
capped escalator  was  cited  repeatedly  by 
subcommittee  witnesses  to  make  liability 
so  impredictable  as  to  be  uninsurable. 
Citing  the  actual  cases  of  28-year-old 
and  24-year-old  widows  receiving  un- 
capped death  benefits,  without  indexing, 
the  total  expected  payout  over  their  life- 
times would  be  $1  million;  a  6-percent 
indexing  factor  raises  liability  to  $6,- 
700,009;  and  if  indexing  continues  at  the 
level  of  the  past  7  years,  the  total  will  be 
$9,500,000.  A  difference  of  1  percent  in 
the  escalator — from  6  to  7  percent — in- 
creases an  insurer's  liability  42  percent. 
The  Hardy  bill -caps  the  escalator  at  3 
percent.  The  National  Coimcil  on  Com- 
pensation Insurance  estimates  that  a 
3-percent  cap  would  reduce  premiums 
7.6  percent. 

Benefits:  The  basis  on  which  current 
maximum  benefits  to  injured  employees 
are  indexed  is  200  percent  of  the  national 
average  weekly  wage,  since  October  1979, 
$426.  The  National  Commission  on  State 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  which 
issued  its  report  in  1972  recommended 
maximum  benefits  of  100  percent  of  the 
State's  average  weekly  wage — although 
its  preferred  alternative  is  200  percent. 

Furthermore,  in  cases  of  temporary 
total  and  permanent  total  disability,  the 
Commission  recommended  minimum 
benefits  of  66%  percent  of  the  employee's 
gross  weekly  wage  or,  preferably,  80  per- 
cent of  an  employee's  net  spendable 
earnings.  The  Hardy  bill  provides  for 
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either  66%  percent  of  gross  weekly  wage 
or  80  percent  of  net  spendable  earnings, 
whichever  is  iess.  ft  also  provides  a  cap 
of  100  percent  District  average  weekly 
wage  or  $396.78,  which  ever  is  greater. 
The  average  weekly  wage  in  the  District 
presently  is  $270.  The  current  maximum 
weekly  benefit  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
is  $220  and  $198.  respectively. 

With  respect  to  death  benefits,  the 
Supreme  Court  niled  last  year  in  the 
Rasmussen  case  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  place  the  200-percent  cap  on 
death  benefits  which  applied  to  living 
employee  beneficiaries.  Even  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  admits  this  was  an 
oversight  in  drafting  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments. Thus,  the  act  now  permits  sur- 
vivors of  injured  workers  to  receive  more 
In  benefits  than  the  injured  worker 
would  have,  had  he  lived.  No  other  com- 
pensation law  contains  this  premium  on 
death.  The  widow's  example  above  il- 
lustrates the  destructive  interaction  of 
this  provision  with  the  uncapped  escala- 
tor. The  Hardy  bill  places  a  cap  on  death 
benefits  of  100  percent  of  the  District's 
average  weekly  wage,  or  $396.78,  which- 
ever is  greater— the  same  cap  applicable 
to  living  employee  beneficiaries. 

The  act  also  provides  full  death  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  employee  benefici- 
aries receiving  compensation  for  per- 
manent disabilities,  although  death  was 
caused  by  events  unrelated  to  employ- 
ment. No  other  workers'  compensation 
law.  State  or  Federal,  includes  this  life 
insurance  provision.  The  Hardy  bill 
eliminates  unrelated  death  benefits  ex- 
cept for  employees  receiving  scheduled 
permanent  partial  disability  payments 
in  which  case,  as  under  the  present  act 
the  balance  to  be  awarded  under  the 
scheduled  award  is  distributed  to  survi- 
vors. 

The  National  Council  estimated  that 
the  combined  effect  of  removing  imre- 
lated  death  benefit  and  of  placing  a  200- 
percent  maximum  on  weekly  benefits  in 
death  cases— the  Hardy  bUl  places  a  100- 
percent  cap  on  $396.78 — would  reduce 
premiums  2.5  percent.  Accordingly,  the 
total  combined  premium  reduction in- 
cluding the  3-percent  escalator  cap- 
would  be  9.9  percent. 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  The  District's 
workers'  compensation  environment  is 
suffocating  employers  and  destroying  a 
climate  conducive  to  private  sector 
growth  and  jobs  creation.  Ultimate  re- 
sponsibiUty  is  also  clear:  It  lies  with  13 
Council  members  and  the  Mayor,  for 
they  have  the  opportunity,  in  the  form  of 
Mrs.  Hardy's  bill,  to  correct  the  multi- 
tude of  abuses  Congress  has  permitted  to 
develop.  Congress  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment have  utterly  failed  so  far  in  their 
responsibility  to  make  the  difficult,  con- 
troversial decisions  required  to  amend 
the  act.  I  hope  it  is  an  example  the 
CouncU  and  Mayor  will  find  themselves 
unworthy  of  emulating.* 


CARSON  CITY  SILVER  DOLLAR 
SALE  BEGINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 


man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  starting 
tomorrow,  February  8.  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  begins  its  sale  of 
nearly  1  milhon  historic  silver  dollars 
minted  in  Carson  City,  Nev.,  during  the 
19th  century. 

These  coins  were  minted  between  1878 
and  1893  from  the  fabulous  silver  dis- 
coveries of  the  day  in  Nevada.  Diu-ing 
the  two  World  Wars  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  silver  dollars  were  melted  for 
use  in  the  war  efforts.  It  was  long  as- 
sumed that  the  coins  from  the  Carson 
City  Mint  had  been  included  in  the  great 
meltdowns.  In  a  1964  audit  of  Treasury 
vaults  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
approximately  3  million  silver  dollars 
were  discovered.  Many  of  these  coins 
were  still  sealed  in  the  original  bags  from 
the  Carson  City  Mint. 

In  1970  Congress  ordered  that  these 
coins  be  transferred  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  coins  were  placed  in  velour  lined 
boxes  in  plastic  display  cases  and  offered 
to  the  public  in  five  sales  from  1972  to 
1974.  Those  sales  resulted  in  the  public 
buying  1.9  million  coins,  netting  over  $55 
miUion  for  the  benefit  of  taxpayers.  Di- 
minishing demand  led  to  the  sales  being 
discontinued. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  passed  a  bill  I 
introduced  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  1  million  silver  dollars.  Pub- 
lic interest  in  the  sale  has  been  tremen- 
dous. Over  half  a  miUion  people  have 
written  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  information  on  the  sale. 

The  coins  will  be  sold  in  two  sales.  The 
first  sale  begins  tomorrow,  February  8 
and  ends  April  8,  1980.  There  will  be 
three  categories  of  coins  offered:  1883, 
1884,  and  "mixed-year"  coins.  There  is 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  coins  that 
may  be  ordered,  however,  orders  for 
more  than  500  coins  will  be  filled  only 
up  to  that  number  until  all  other  orders 
are  filled.  I  have  written  to  Administrator 
Rowland  Freeman  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  asked  him  to 
lower  that  limit  because  I  fear  that  such 
a  high  limit  may  deprive  some  people  of 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  some  of  these 
coins. 

Advertisements  with  order  forms  will 
appear  on  February  8  and  February  11. 
1980.  in  55  daily  newspapers,  including 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  'Hmes 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 18  issue  of  Time  magazine  and  in 
two  issues  of  the  coin  publications  Coin 
World  and  Numismatic  News.  Prices  are 
$65  for  1883  coins,  $60  for  1884  coins  and 
$45  for  the  coins  in  the  "mixed-year" 
category.  Prices  are  also  available  within 
the  continental  United  States  by  calling 
(800)  336-4745.  a  special  toll-free  tele- 
phone number.  In  Virginia,  the  number 
is  (800)  572-0386.  Federal  Information 
Centers  across  the  country  will  also  have 
the  prices  available.  These  centers  are 
listed  under  "U.S.  Government"  in  the 
white  pages  of  telephone  books. 

A  second  sale,  later  in  the  year,  will 
offer  Carson  City  silver  dollars  from 
1880,  1881,  and  1885.  Those  coins  will  be 
sold  by  public  auction  by  mail  order.  A 
minimum  bid  price  will  be  set  just  prior 


to  the  sale.  Bids  will  be  limited  to  five 
coins  from  each  category. 

In  both  sales,  the  prices  include  ship- 
ment by  registered  mail  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  to  APO  and  FPO  addresses. 

These  sales  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  coins  and  to  all  tax- 
payers. Buyers  will  obtain  a  beautiful 
and  historic  coin  reflecting  the  develop- 
ment and  settlement  of  our  country. 
Taxpayers  will  benefit  from  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  revenues  the  sale  will  bring 
into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  sale  is  a  suc- 
cess so  that  buyers  and  taxpayers  can 
both  share  the  benefit  that  these  coins 
hold.* 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTA-nON  ACT 
OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  joined  Congress- 
man Jm  Howard,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee, in  introducing  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1980. 

This  legislation  provides  for  much 
needed  Increases  in  the  authorization 
levels  for  our  public  transportation  and 
highway  programs.  The  goal  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  promote  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency for  America  by  increasing  the 
availability  of  funds  for  energy  efficient 
public  transportation  and  energy  related 
changes  in  our  system  of  public  roads. 
New  authorizations  in  this  bill  total  $27.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1981  through  1985. 
This  includes  an  additional  $490  million 
for  developing  public  transportation  in 
rural  areas.  This  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  funding  during  a  period  of  budgetary 
constraint.  However,  because  of  its  Im- 
portance to  energy  conservation,  these 
authorization  levels  are  justified  with 
funding  from  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profits  tax. 

The  availability  of  the  increased  au- 
thorizations Included  in  the  legislation 
depends  on  the  availability  of  revenue 
generated  by  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax.  Thus,  if  the  windfall 
profit  tax  is  not  adopted,  this  bill  will 
have  to  be  revised  substantially.  There- 
fore, whether  in  the  form  of  increased 
program  authorizations  as  contained  in 
this  legislation,  or  a  specific  public  trans- 
portation trust  fund  as  outlined  in  title 
in  of  H.R.  6207,  introduced  December  20. 
1979,  a  dedicated  source  of  funds  for 
public  transportation  capital  projects, 
and  energy-related  imorovements  to  our 
system  of  public  roads  is  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
support  this  legislation  and  assure  that 
funds  are  available  for  transportation 
systems  efficiency.  We  must  promote  effi- 
cient transportation  as  one  important 
means  of  reducing  our  Nation's  depend- 
ency on  imported  oil  and  securing  an 
energy  self-sufficient  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  transportation  systems  effi- 
ciency. It  is  a  need  which  exists  in  all 
areas  of  this  country,  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  in  public  transportation,  and  on 
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our  public  roads.  The  concept  of  trans- 
portation systems  efficiency  presented  in 
this  legislation  is  consistent  with  the 
original  initiative  contained  in  H.R.  6207. 
It  is  a  broad -based  need  which  will  bene- 
fit all  regions  of  this  country.  I  commend 
it  to  the  House.* 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Anthony)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
missed  two  votes  while  I  was  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation and  addressing  the  Southeastern 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  rollcall  No.  36,  a  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  2551,  the  Agricultural  Land  Pro- 
tection Act,  with  instructions,  and  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No. 
37,  final  passage  of  H.R.  2551,  the  Agri- 
cultural Land  Protection  Act.* 


POTENTIAL  USE  OF  U.S.  SUBWAYS 
FOR  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PURPOSES 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Library  of  Congress  Congressional 
Research  Service  prepared  a  study,  at 
my  request,  regarding  the  potential  use 
of  U.S.  subways  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. I  include  it  herewith: 

POTENTIAL  USE  OF  U.S.  SXTBWATS  FOR  CIVIL 
DEFENSE    purposes:    a    BRIEF    DISCUSSION 

(By  Jonathan  E.  Medalla,  analyst  In  national 
defense,  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  De- 
fense Division,  and  John  W.  Fischer,  ana- 
lyst In  transportation .  Economics  Division 
Jan.  31.  1980) 

INTRODUCTION 

Anyone  recalling  films  of  the  World  War 
II  bombings  of  London  probably  remembers 
film  sequences  showing  Londoners  living  In 
the  Underground  (Subway)  system  to  escape 
the  havoc  being  wrought  by  German  bombers 
above.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  design- 
ers of  the  London  Underground  had  any 
Inclination  to  design  a  transportation  sys- 
tem that  could  also  protect  people  from 
aerial  bombardment,  as  the  first  sections  of 
the  Underground  were  completed  almost  40 
years  before  the  invention  of  the  airplane 
Even  without  the  benefit  of  such  forethought 
the  system  proved  highly  effective  as  a  shel- 
ter and  contributed  significantly  to  the  sav- 
ing of  lives  during  the  war. 

Since  World  War  II,  there  has  been  spo- 
radic Interest  In  the  potential  use  of  U.S. 
subway  systems  as  bomb  shelters.  Concepts 
of  warfare  have  changed  to  Include  the  pos- 
sible use  of  nuclear  weapons,  so  that  the 
type  of  protection  required  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly since  the  London  blitz.  This  paper 
discusses  In  very  general  terms  some  Issues 
Involved  In  converting  subways  to  civil  de- 
fense use. 

THE    STATUS    OF    U.S.    SUBWAYS 

In  order  to  understand  what  might  be 
required  to  convert  subways  to  use  as  civil 
defense  shelters,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware 
of  the  size  and  character  of  current  and  pro- 
jected rapid  transit  systems  to  which  this 
proposal  might  apply. 

Subways  in  the  U.S.  are  found  only  In  a 


number  of  large  metropolitaa  areas.  If  cur- 
rent plans  for  construction  are  carried 
through,  it  could  be  reasonably  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  total  of  292  miles  of 
subway  structure  in  the  contiguous  U.S. 
within  the  next  few  years.  Of  this  total,  ap- 
proximately 49  percent  would  be  in  the  New 
York  City  region,  the  remainder  being  found 
in  nine  additional  areas.  The  following  list 
shows  the  current  and  future  location  of 
U.S.  subway  structures,  and  the  miles  of 
actual  underground  structure  of  each. 

LOCATION  AND  LENGTH  OF  U.S.  RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 
SUBWAY  STRUCTURES  > 


Location 


Urder- 
ground 
niileaie    Status 


New  York: 
New  York  City  Transit  137.0    In  place. 

Authority. 
Port  Authority  Trans  7. 4  Do. 

Hudson. 

Atlanta 10.1    In  place,  under 

construction,  and 
planred. 

Baltimore 4.5    Under  construction. 

Boston 30.0    In  place,  and  under 

construction. 

Buffalo 5.2    Under  construction. 

Chicago 10.1    In  place. 

Cleveland .5  Do. 

Philadelphia: 
Southern  Pennsylvania  11.2  Do. 

Transportation  Authority. 
Port  Authority  Transit  Corp.  4.4  Do. 

San  FrarKisco: 

Ray  Area  Rapid  Transit 23.  S  Do. 

MUNI (?)    Under  constiuction. 

Washington,  0.0 48.4    In  place,  under 

construction. 

>  Phone  conversation  w  ith  John  Neff,  Director  of  Statistics. 
American  Public  Transit  Association,  No^.  27,  1979. 

Over  the  last  decade  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing new  rapid  rail  systems,  with  significant 
subway  sections,  such  as  Washington,  D.C.'s, 
has  become  almost  prohibitively  expensive. 
As  a  result,  there  is  Uttle  future  rapid  transit 
construction  under  consideration,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  Los  Angeles  and  De- 
troit. In  those  communities  where  transpor- 
tation planners  see  a  future  need  for  rail 
transit,  there  is  increasing  interest  in  light 
rail  transit,  an  updated  version  of  the  street- 
car. Light  rail  normally  operates  at  grade, 
though  it  may  operate  in  a  tunnel  in  the 
central  business  district.  The  shift  to  light 
rail  and  other  modes  of  urban  transit  would 
appear  to  make  it  unlikely  that  any  signifi- 
cant additional  underground  mileage  would 
be  added  to  the  current  inventory  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

REQUIREMENTS    TO    CONVERT    SUBWATS   TO   CIVIL 
DEFENSE    USE 

Subways  might  be  used  as  protection 
against  fallout  only  or  against  fallout  and 
blast.  Because  blast  protection  is  more  de- 
manding than  fallout  protection,  this  section 
considers  fallout  protection  first,  then  ex- 
amines additional  requirements  for  blast 
protection. 

Fallout  protection 
A  subway  fallout  shelter  must  be  able  to 
keep  shelterees  alive  from  the  time  fallout 
arrives  until  it  has  decayed  sufficiently  to 
permit  shelterees  to  leave  the  shelter  safely, 
perhaps  two  weeks.  The  shelter  must  have 
adequate  food,  water,  and  medical  supplies. 
Each  of  these  has  Its  own  special  require- 
ments: foods  must  be  easily  digestible, 
should  have  a  long  shelf  life,  should  not  be 
those  to  which  many  people  are  allergic. 
Water  In  containers  does  not  keep  indefi- 
nitely, so  wells  are  preferable  to  containers. 
Medical  supplies  must  be  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity and  type  for  the  sicknesses  and  injuries 
induced  both  by  fallout  and  by  potential 
conditions  In  shelters  (e.g.,  hunger;  conta- 
gious illnesses:  limited  sanitary  faculties; 
limited  medical  care,  if  any ) . 


VentUation  Is  critical.  One  study  shows 
that  the  air  in  smaU  hermetlcaUy  sealed 
shelters  (6500  cubic  feet  for  100  people)  be- 
comes unendurable  in  3.S  to  5.5  hours  be- 
cause of  the  buildup  of  carbon  dioxide.'  Dur- 
ing the  same  time,  water  vapor,  heat,  and 
carbon  monoxide  build  up  and  oxygen  is  de- 
pleted. Therefore,  some  means  of  bringing 
outside  air  Into  the  shelter  Is  needed.  Air 
filtration  Is  not  essential  for  faUout  shelters 
(as  opposed  to  blast  shelters).  Since  faUout 
Is  essentially  small  granules  of  sand  rather 
than  dust,  even  the  large  fans  needed  for 
shelter  ventilation  would  be  unlikely  to  draw 
much  fallout  Into  the  shelter.' 

VentUation  would  require  an  independent 
supply  of  electric  power  for  lighting,  radios, 
beat  If  needed,  and  so  on.  Generators  burn- 
ing any  kind  of  fuel  would  need  to  be  op- 
erated In  a  room  Isolated  from  bheltereers 
so  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the 
generation  of  heat,  c^arbon  dioxide,  and  cftr- 
bon  monoxide  would  not  harm  them.  Fuel 
would  need  to  be  kept  accessible  to  the  gen- 
erator yet  maintained  so  as  to  minimize  the 
fire  threat  to  shelterees. 

It  would  be  Important  to  provide  sufficient 
sleeping  faculties.  It  coiild  be  unwise  to  as- 
sume that  shelterees  would  sleep  in  shifts 
and  plan  that  only  a  third  as  many  beds  as 
shelterees  would  be  needed,  for  several  rea- 
sons. Because  people  consume  less  oxygen 
when  Inactive  than  wlien  active,  and  still  less 
when  sleeping,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
there  be  a  sufficient  numt>er  of  beds  to  allow 
everyone  to  rest  at  the  same  time.  In  addi- 
tion, some  shelterees  are  likely  to  be  sick, 
and  many  others  would  not  want  to  use  beds 
In  shifts  for  fear  of  communicable  diseases. 
Toilet  facilities,  communication  equipment, 
radiation  detection  equipment  must  also  be 
provided  In  sufficient  numbers. 

Space  for  supplies  and  equipment  would 
need  to  be  separated  from  the  part  of  the 
subway  in  everyday  use  to  prevent  theft  and 
damage,  yet  must  be  raplcUy  available  when 
needed  without  the  assistance  of  subway  per- 
sonnel. 

Existing  subways  have  many  shortcomings 
in  these  areas.  Most  subway  systems  are 
equipped  with  extensive  ventilation  systems 
that  are  designed  to  expel  fumes  from  tun- 
nels which  might  assist  in  providing  ventUa- 
tion  during  civU  defense  use,  but  the  prob- 
lem remains  whether  power  for  these  sys- 
tems would  be  available.  (Air  intake  often 
Is  accomplished  through  station  entrances 
and  tunnel  porticos. )  Subways,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  equipped  with  facilities  that  could  sus- 
tain life  for  any  large  number  of  people  for 
any  length  of  time.  Such  faculties  would  re- 
quire new  construction  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

Blast  protection 

The  physical  requirements  for  blast  shel- 
ters are  far  more  demanding,  as  the  shelters 
must  be  designed  to  protect  against  nuclear 
blast,  an  intense  pulse  of  radiation,  fires, 
firestorms,  and  burial  in  rubble,  as  well  as 
fallout.  This  protection  must  be  completely 
self-contained,  as  outside  assistance  cannot 
be  relied  on  near  a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  shelter  must  be  scalable  against  blast 
and  outside  air.  The  blast  doors  and  blast 
shields  for  air  vents  must  be  able  to  deflect 
a  blast  strong  enough  to  knock  down  any 
building.  The  doors  would  have  to  close 
rapidly  so  as  to  be  effective  with  short  warn- 
ing and  to  enable  as  many  people  as  possible 
to  enter  shelter  before  the  doors  are  closed. 
Yet  the  doors  would  need  to  be  openable 
after  the  attack.  Emergency  exits,  also  blast- 
resistant,  would  be  required  In  case  the  main 
doors  were  blocked  by  tons  of  rubble. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  Install  heavy 
blast  plugs  at  intervals  to  seal  off  sections 
of  the  tunnel  if  the  nuclear  fireball  cuts 
Into  the  tunnel  and  injects  extremely  hot 
gases  into  it.  The  plugs  would  prevent  flood- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Ing  It  the  fireball  dug  a  crater  that  diverted 
a  river  Into  the  tunnel,  as  could  happen  In 
Washington  and  New  York.  Indeed,  for  fear 
of  this  possibility,  preliminary  plans  to  use 
subways  as  shelters  have  envisioned  using 
only  the  subway  platforms  and  not  the  tun- 
nels for  sbelterees.'  Although  platforms 
could  also  be  flooded,  they  have  large  exits 
that  permit  many  people  to  leave  rapidly, 
unlike  tunnels. 

Subway  tunnels,  as  a  rule,  are  separated 
from  other  utility  conduits  In  the  same  area, 
but  are  subject  to  occasional  inundation  by 
broken  water  mains,  etc.  The  effects  of  a 
nuclear  blast  could  rupture  water  and  gas 
lines  arovmd  a  subway,  which  could  preclude 
the  use  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  tunnel. 
To  prevent  this,  significant  upgrading  of 
these  utilities  Ln  the  same  corridor  might  be 
requlied,  also  at  considerable  expense. 

Because  of  the  need  to  seal  the  shelter 
hermetically  to  prevent  entry  of  gases  from 
fires  and  to  prevent  fires  from  consuming 
oxygen  in  the  shelter,  the  air  quality  con- 
trol systems  would  be  much  more  complex 
in  a  blast  shelter  than  in  a  fallout  shelter. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  tolerable 
air  quality  for  some  hours  without  outside 
air.  Besides  carbon  dioxide,  heat  would  be 
another  potential  problem.  One  source 
notes:  It  was  demonstrated  in  a  recent  study 
that  highly  motivated,  healthy  young  men 
had  reached  their  limit  of  endurance  after 
about  one  week  at  an  average  effective  tem- 
perature of  86°  P.  This  finding  has  been 
confirmed  by  other  studies."  •  Yet  "the  heat 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  pound 
of  cellulose,  or  one  half  pint  of  kerosene,  is 
enough  to  raise  the  average  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  shelter  by  42°  c  (75°  P) ad- 
mittedly, this  calciuation  assumes  no  heat 
loss  by  other  means,  but  this  wiU  be  essen- 
tially the  case  If  the  Are  is  fast."  = 

Therefore,  a  blast  shelter  should  have 
equipment  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide  and  car- 
bon monoxide,  provide  additional  oxygen 
and  control  temperature.  Plre  extinguishers 
must  be  provided,  and  most  not  use  carbon 
dioxide.  Devices  must  be  Installed  to  test  the 
carbon  monoxide  content  and  temperature 
of  outside  air  to  avoid  using  unsafe  air  (such 
as  from  a  firestorm) . 

Nuclear  explosions  emit  an  immediate  pulse 
of  radiation,  particularly  gamma  rays  (high 
energy  x-rays)  and  fast-moving  neutrons 
i^f*,..?'*  '*'^*'*'  '°  sufficiently  large  doses. 
Shielding  from  these  types  of  radiation  is 
discussed  in  the  context  of  blast  shelters 
because  the  doses  are  much  higher  near  a 
explosion  than  from  fallout.  Moreover  the 
first  pulse  of  radiation  arrives  a  second  after 
an  explosion,  while  fallout  may  take  hours 
or  days  to  arrive. 

The  radiation  protection  level  for  a  blast 
shelter  is  linked  to  the  hardness  of  the 
shelter  against  blast,  since  both  depend  on 
distance  from  the  explosion  and  since  it 
would  make  little  sense  to  protect  shelterees 
from  blast  but  lease  them  vulnerable  to 
lethal  radiation.  One  report  observes  that  "it 
nught  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
lOO-psi  [pounds  per  square  inch)  shelters 
should  reduce  radiation  levels  by  at  least  a 

\'}!'^  ?^  i^','  V""^  *»■  *  shielding  factor  of 
10,000  Is  desirable  to  protect  against  radia- 
tion effects  associated  with  a  blast  at  dis- 
tances which  produce  100  psi.' 

Protection  is  obtained  by  placing  mass  of 
some  sort  between  the  radiation  source  and 

«^«  fT':?.-  ^^  *  ''P*'="^'=  »"0"nt  ot  sub- 
stance is  difficult  to  calculate,  however  be- 
cause a  given  substance  provides  different 
degrees  of  protection  against  neutrons  and 
|anma  rays  and  because  the  substances 
above  a  subway  are  likely  to  be  asphalt,  ce- 
ment,  gravel,   earth.   meUl.   etc..   mixed   in 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


vaguely-known  proportions.  As  a  rough  guide, 
The  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  a  recent 
study.  Indicates  that  three  feet  of  earth  would 
transmit  0.2  percent  to  0.4  percent  of  the 
Initial  gamma  rays  and  0.2  percent  to  I.O 
percent  of  the  neutrons.'  Three  feet  of  earth 
transmit  up  to  1  percent  of  the  neutrons: 
six  feet  would  transmit  up  to  1  percent  of 
1  percent,  or  one  ten-thousandth,  of  the  neu- 
trons. If  only  one  ten-thousandth  of  the  neu- 
trons Is  transmitted,  then  a  shielding  factor 
of  10.000  Is  achieved.  Thus  six  feet  of  earth 
would  be  needed  to  have  reasonable  confi- 
dence in  attenuating  radiation  by  a  factor 
of  10,000. 

All  subways  by  their  nature  as  under- 
ground structures  offer  some  protection  from 
blast.  How  large  a  blast  any  section  could 
withstand  would  be  determined  by  Its  depth 
and  construction  characteristics.  These 
characteristics  often  differ  from  section  to 
section  within  the  same  city,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  any  system's  total  potential 
to  protect  people  from  the  blast  of  a  par- 
Icular  size  conventional  or  nuclear  weapon. 
Any  "windows,"  such  as  air  ducts  and  en- 
trances, which  might  permit  radiation  or 
blast  waves  to  enter,  would  need  to  be  rede- 
signed to  attenuate  radiation  or  protect 
against  blast.  In  addition,  modern  subway 
station  design  favors  large,  open-spaced  plat- 
forms for  crime  prevention  and  crowd  con- 
trol. The  hardening  of  subway  stations  for 
civil  defense  use  would  favor  a  design  with 
more  supports  and  lower  ceilings  which 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  advantages 
sought  during  normal  transportation  use. 

This  discussion  has  focused  on  only  some 
of  the  physical  requirements  of  converting 
subways  into  shelters.  Effective  use  of  these 
shelters,  however,  also  imposes  many  or- 
ganizational requirements.  For  example, 
simply  having  people  already  in  the  shelter 
move  away  from  the  entrance  of  a  subway 
shelter  in  the  minutes  before  an  attack 
would  enable  many  more  people  to  enter 
before  the  blast  door  closes  instead  of  being 
trapped  outside.  People  would  also  need  to 
be  told  the  location  of  the  nearest  shelter. 
To  a  certain  extent,  trained  personnel  to 
use  much  of  the  equipment  in  the  shelters, 
such  as  that  for  first  aid,  communication, 
radiation  detection,  air  quality  monitoring, 
etc..  would  be  needed.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant would  be  organization  and  control 
of  shelterees.  to  keep  people  less  active  in 
order  to  make  the  air  Inside  the  shelter  last 
longer,  to  prevent  panic,  and  to  ration  sup- 
plies. It  would  be  necessary  to  plan  an 
effective  form  of  organizing  shelterees,  to 
ensure  that  they  receive  adequate  care  tmd 
information  to  maintain  calm,  and  thus 
greatly  Improve  the  chance  of  survival. 

COSTS 

Converting  a  subway  into  a  shelter  Is  a 
matter  of  detailed  planning.  Many  small  and 
technologically  simple  things,  most  of  them 
relatively  inexpensive,  must  be  done.  But  all 
life  support  requirements  must  be  met.  and 
In  numbers  adequate  for  at  least  the 
expected  numbers  of  people.  To  do  the  Job 
right  could  thus  prove  expensive,  while  to 
take  shortcuts  to  save  money  could  Jeopar- 
dize the  value  of  the  entire  project. 

The  cost  of  subway  tunnel  construction 
was  estimated  in  1974  to  be  between  a  low 
of  $29.13  million  and  a  high  of  $33.73  mil- 
lion* per  one  route  mile  of  double  track 
tunnel,  for  cut  and  cover  type  construction.' 

A  1962  study  of  possibly  Incorporating 
shelter  use  into  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  proposed  Washington,  D.C.  rapid  rail 
system  estimated  that  the  additional  cost  to 
provide  fallout  and  blast  protection  would 
be  $176  per  linear  foot,  or  an  additional 
$929,280  per  mile.'»  In  the  17  years  since 
1962.  construction  techniques  and  subway 
design  have  gone  through  some  significant 
changes,   making  direct  comparisons   using 


these  figures  difficult.  Using  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis"  implicit  price  defiator 
for  nonresidential  structures  (1.364)  the 
1974  low  estimate  for  tunnel  construction 
had  risen  to  $39.73  million  per  mile  and  the 
high  estimate  to  $46.01  million  per  mile  by 
the  end  of  1978.  The  cost  of  providing  addi- 
tional features  for  protection  from  nuclear 
weapons,  using  the  implicit  price  deflator 
since  1962  for  nonresidential  structures 
(2.775)  had  risen  to  $2,578,752  per  mile.  By 
way  of  comparison,  the  FY  1980  budget  for 
all  Federal  civil  defense  expenditures  is  $99.3 
million. 

The  construction  and  major  upgrading  of 
U.S.  rapid  transit  systems  normally  Is 
financed  with  80  p>ercent  Federal  and  20 
percent  State  and  local  funding.  The  total 
amount  of  Federal  funds  available  for  such 
projects  is  limited  by  Congressional  appro- 
priations. In  order  to  obtain  Federal  fund- 
ing for  such  a  project,  an  urbanized  area  is 
required  to  go  through  a  lengthy  alternatives 
analysis  study,  which  has  as  a  major  em- 
phasis the  funding  of  those  transportation 
projects  that  would  provide  the  most  trans- 
portation for  the  smallest  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  possible,  keeping  local  needs  in 
mind.  As  adding  shelter  capability  to  a  pro- 
posed or  existing  subway  project  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  costs,  this  factor  would 
weigh  heavily  on  any  decision  by  a  local 
planner  to  add  these  requirements  to  a  proj- 
ect, unless  it  were  certain  that  additional 
sources  of  Federal  funding  were  made 
available. 

Finally,  the  cost  calculations  above  are  ex- 
tremely rough.  In  light  of  the  extent  to 
which  subway  construction  and  nuclear 
weapons  effects  have  changed  since  1962, 
estimates  of  the  current  costs  should  be 
viewed  with  extreme  care. 
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INTERRELIGIOUS  TASKFORCE  ON 
U.S.  FOOD  POLICY  COMMENTS  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  HUNGER  COMMIS- 
SION'S PRELIMINARY  REPORT 

(Mr.  NOLAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber 1979  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
released  its  preliminary  report.  The  pre- 
liminary findings  were  released  in  order 
to  give  the  public  a  chance  to  respond  to 
the  work  the  Commission  has  done  so 
far.  George  A.  Chauncey,  chairman  of 
the  Interreligious  Taskforce  on  U.S.  Food 
Policy  responded  by  sending  his  orga- 
nization's comments  to  the  commission- 
ers. 

In  order  to  assure  wider  public  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  raised  by  the  Inter- 
religious Taskforce,  I  am  inserting  its 
comments  in  the  Record. 

Chauncey's  cover  letter  and  the  task- 
force  comments  follow : 
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iNTxaazucious  TASKFoaca  on 

U.S.  Food  Pouct, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  11, 1980. 

Dear  Commissioner:  The  Interreligious 
Taskforce  on  US  Food  Policy  is  a  team  of 
Washington-based  staff  of  national  religious 
agencies.  In  whose  work  over  two  dozen  Prot- 
estant denominations,  and  Roman  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  ecumenical  agencies  cooperate. 
We  have  followed  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion since  Its  inception  with  keen  Interest. 
Now,  as  the  Commission  prepares  for  its  last 
meetings  before  issuing  a  Final  Report,  we 
would  like  to  share  our  reactions  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Report  and  our  recommendations 
for  the  Final  Report. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  commended  for 
stressing  that  hunger  at  home  and  abroad 
Is  primarily  a  political,  economic  and  social 
problem  with  poverty  as  its  central  cause. 
Likewise,  it  is  to  be  applauded  for  redefining 
national  security  In  terms  of  human  needs 
in  a  hungry  world.  The  Commission's  major 
recommendation  to  make  the  elimination  of 
hunger  the  primary  focus  of  US  relation- 
ships with  developing  countries.  If  given  fur- 
ther interpretation  and  specificity,  could  be 
a  useful  starting  point  for  raising  the  issues 
of  basic  needs  and  rights,  and  Third  World 
concerns  in  general,  to  a  level  of  top  priority 
in  US  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  support  the  recommendation 
calling  for  increased  appropriations  for  do- 
mestic food  programs  and  a  systematic  effort 
to  assess  the  nutritional  status  of  Amer- 
icans. We  believe,  however,  that  such  meas- 
ures should  always  be  put  in  the  context  of 
longer-range  efforts  to  correct  the  basic  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  conditions  that 
perpetuate  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

We  are  less  concerned  with  the  actual  lev- 
els of  development  assistance  than  with  the 
composition,  beneficiaries,  and  effectiveness 
of  aid  in  terms  of  meeting  human  needs  and 
protecting  human  rights.  In  this  connection, 
development  assistance  that  does  not  meet 
human  needs  and/or  weakens  human  rights 
should  be  eliminated  and  aid  concentrated 
where  it  can  be  most  effective  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  hunger  and  poverty.  We  would  urge, 
therefore,  that  greater  stress  and  more  elab- 
oration be  given  to  the  second  half  of  the 
recommendation  on  development  assistance, 
especially  with  regard  to  guidelines  for 
"country  specific"  aUocation.  A  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  many  problems  with 
and  criticism  of  development  aid,  as  well  as 
alternative  approaches  needed  to  improve 
development  programs,  would  also  strength- 
en the  report  considerably.  We  strongly  sup- 
port strengthening  the  International  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Agency  in  the  fashion 
suggested. 

The  Commission  has  provided  a  valuable 
service  in  bringing  to  the  attention  ot  the 
US  government  and  the  general  public  the 
protocols  adopted  by  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Humanitarian  Law  In  Armed 
Confilct.  We  would  urge  that  this  recom- 
mendation be  broadened  and  strengthened 
by  urging.  In  addition,  the  ratification  of 
the  UN  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights;  the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social, 
and  Cultural  Rights;  and  the  Genocide 
Convention.  All  three  were  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  1977  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  The  Commission 
would  do  well  to  use  its  weight  to  give  new 
momentum  towards  the  ratification  of  these 
covenants  which  so  clearly  relate  to  its  work 
and  complement  its  existing  recommenda- 
tions. 

At  several  points  in  the  text  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Report  the  assertion  is  made  that 
whUe  direct  development  and  food  assist- 
ance is  the  area  of  US  policy  most  often  as- 
sociated with  efforts  to  end  hunger  and 
poverty,  there  are  other  policy  areas  which 
may.  In  the  long-run,  have  more  of  an  ef- 
fect, positive  or  negative,  for  hungry  people 
and  the  possibilities  for  self-reliant  devel- 


opment. We  agree  strongly  and  would  urge 
the  ComnUsalon  to  include  hard-hitting 
recommendations  on  trade,  debt,  the  role  of 
multinational  corporations,  and  food  B«c\ir- 
Ity.  Some  of  these  areas  are  complex  and 
controversial,  but  they  are  absolutely  cru- 
cial to  »  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
report. 

in  our  review  of  the  Preliminary  Report 
and  the  November  2  drafu  of  aectlona  yet 
to  be  included  In  the  fuU  Report,  three  re- 
lated areas  stood  out  to  us  as  major  defi- 
ciencies. First,  the  report  lacks  a  clear  *«« 
consistent  structural  analysis.  For  example, 
the  negative  effects  of  maldistribution  of 
land  resources  are  laid  out  in  brief  in  the 
chapter  entitled  '"The  Causes  of  Hunger." 
In  the  chapter  on  ""Prospects  for  Overcom- 
ing World  Hunger,"  however,  structtiral 
changes  are  mixed  in  with  technical  rem- 
edies (e.g..  Irrigation  projects,  improved 
control  of  post-harvest  losses,  etc.)  in  such 
a  fashion  that  the  reader  is  left  In  doubt 
as  to  the  priority  of  basic  structural  re- 
forms. Furthermore,  no  policy  implications 
are  drawn  in  any  of  the  preliminary  or  draft 
recommendations.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
analyses  of  income,  employment,  and  food 
access  reforms. 

Second,  conspicuously  absent  from  most 
of  the  analjrsis  are  details  related  to  the 
conclusion  on  III.4  of  the  Preliminary  Re- 
port which  reads.  In  part.  "US  domestic  and 
foreign  economic  policies,  as  well  as  private 
activities,  sometime  hinder  rather  than  help 
efforts  to  overcome  hunger."  Without  this 
lmp>ortant  perspective,  the  report  is  incom- 
plete and  lacks  that  comprehensive  analysis 
which  would  give  it  credibility  In  the  Third 
World  as  well  as  at  home. 

Third,  the  report  by  and  large  lacks  a 
critical  perspective.  Throughout  the  text 
there  are  phrases  like  "under  the  right  condi- 
tions trade  can  accelerate  .  .  .  and  "develop- 
ment assistance  can  contribute  significantly 
to  .  .  ."  without  further  elaboration  of  quali- 
fications or  conditions.  WhUe  the  recom- 
mendations call  for  more  aid,  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  commodity  agreements  at  what 
might  be  referred  to  as  the  ""macro-level," 
there  are  few  details  presented  on  ho>w,  at 
the  "micro-level,"  these  actions  will  affect 
poor  people,  basic  food  production,  employ- 
ment generation,  agrarian  reform  and  the 
like.  The  report  needs  to  be  candid  In  pre- 
senting the  problems,  pitfalls,  and  criticisms 
associated  with  the  issues  it  addresses. 

In  this  regard.  Appendix  B.  ""US  Food  Aid, 
takes  an  approach  that  could  be  usefully  fol- 
lowed in  other  sections.  Adherence  to  its 
four-part  format  (Overview;  Components  of 
the  Program.  Policy  or  Subject  Area:  Criti- 
cisms of  the  same;  Conclusions)  throughout 
the  report  would  represent  a  significant 
improvement. 

The  Commission  has  come  a  long  way  to- 
wards developing  a  useful  report  and  set  of 
priority  recommendations.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  report  could  be  Improved  by 
making  specific  recommendations  in  the 
areas  of  trade,  debt,  multinational  corpora- 
tions, and  food  security.  Our  suggestions  are 
enclosed  for  your  consideration.  Please  note 
that  our  comments  are  In  light  of  the  Novem- 
ber draft  entitled  '"Solutions  to  the  Problem 
of  Hunger."  Feel  free  to  contact  us  for  any 
assistance  or  documentation  we  may  be  able 
to  supply.  Beet  wishes  In  your  Important 
tasks  ahead. 

Sincerely, 

George  A.  CHAtmcxT, 

Chairman. 

Comments  or  Interreligious  Task  Forcs  on 
Food  Polict 
I.  trade:  earningb  noM  coMMODrms 
This  section  properly  emphasizes  the  neg- 
ative effects  of  sharp  price  fluctuations  on 
LDC6'  Investment  and  development  plans. 
The  analysts  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 
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however,  if  there  were  more  discussion  of  sev- 
«r»l  key  factors : 

1.  Higher  Prices:  The  report  tuts  strongly 
to  the  position  of  several  of  the  developed 
countries  (DCs) .  as  opposed  to  the  Group  of 
T7'8  position,  that  the  Common  Fund  and 
Integrated  Program  for  Commodities  should 
merely  stabilize  prices,  not  raise  them.  The 
text  refers  to  a  study  by  Jere  Behrman  on 
the  effects  of  commodity  stabllizatlcm.  That 
study  indicates  that  a  stabilization  approach 
alone  would  benefit  LDCs  to  the  tune  of  $5 
billion  over  a  ten  year  period  in  the  simu- 
lated model,  whereas  stabilization  at  a  2  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  trend  price  of  8  of  the 
UNCTAD  group  of  key  commodities  wooild 
have  brought  the  LX>Os  an  estimated  $87 
billion  over  the  same  period.  While  the  bene- 
fit to  the  US  from  reduced  inflation  under 
the  first  scenario  is  large  (»15  billion),  it  is 
still  positive,  if  considerably  less,  under  the 
second  scenario.  The  Import  of  this  and  other 
studies  Is  that  In  order  to  truly  benefit  the 
LDCs.  commodity  agreements  need  to  keep 
prices  relatively  stable,  but  at  somewhat 
higher  prices  (which,  in  any  event,  will 
often  more  accurately  reflect  actual  costs  of 
producticn).  To  paraphrase  Mahbub  Ul  Haq 
of  the  World  Bank,  stabilizing  LDC  commod- 
ity prices  at  chronically  low  levels  is  simply 
to  stabilize  poverty  conditions. 

2.  Role  of  Multinational  Corporations:  Any 
evaluation  of  commodity  trade  must  address 
the  role  played  by  MNOs  which  often  control 
the  processing,  transport,  marketing,  and 
sometimes  even  the  production,  of  primary 
products.  A  major  cause  of  the  undervaluing 
of  LDC  commodities  is  the  disproportionate 
power  yielded  by  purchasers  (most  often 
multinationals  supported  by  their  home 
country  governments)  over  producers.  A 
major  portion  of  conunodlty  trade  between 
LDCs  and  DCs  actually  occurs  between  a 
parent  company  and  a  subsidiary  or  closely 
related  third  party.  Over  two-thirds  of  all 
US  cotton  and  banana  imports,  fcr  example, 
reach  this  country  In  that  manner.  In  addi- 
tion, monopoly  purchasing  power  is  exer- 
cised over  many  commodities.  For  Instance 
only  four  major  buyers  by  and  large  deter- 
mine world  auction  prices  for  tea.  Lack  of 
control  over  marketing  and  processing,  often 
the  most  profitable  aspects  of  commodity 
trade,  together  with  extreme  price  fluctua- 
tions, compounds  LDC  resource  and  plannlne 
problems.  * 

3.  Cash  Cropping:  Since  many  key  Third 
World  commodities  are  agricultural  products, 
it  is  Important  to  offer  at  least  some  cri- 
tique of  cash  (or  export)  cropping  patterns. 
While  this  Is  by  no  means  a  simple  or  clear- 
cut  situation,  much  evidence  suggests  that 
emohasis  on  production  of  cash  crops  for 
export  often  occurs  at  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion of  basic  foods  for  local  consumption 
Hence,  higher  prices  for  commodities  with- 
out production  controls  could  result  In  the 
diversion  of  more  land  to  cash  cropping  with 
perverse  effects  on  human  needs.  A  related 
critical  issue  Is  the  long-term  sustalnablllty 
of  LDC  natural  resources.  Some  evidence  sug- 
gests that  cash  cropping  is  accelerating,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  deterioration  of  LDC 

Both  US  multinationals  and  the  US  gov- 
ernment have  actively  supported  export 
cropping  strategies  m  a  number  of  ways 
Sadly  absent  from  the  report  is  any  evalua- 
tion Of  MNC  involvment  in  direct  resource 
ownership  and  production  m  LDCs  or  In  the 
more  common  practices  of  leasing,  contract- 
ing or  Joint  ownership  (in  which  most  of  the 
rtska  are  shifted  to  the  local  producers)  The 
nPT^°r''"'"t"*-  ^'^'■'"'Bh  aid  programs  and 
OPIC  loans,  has  supported  such  MNC  actlvl- 

nitnn.L^***.**'^°*'*   °'   **''°'»B   developing 
planning   and   an  equitable  sharing   of  re- 

J't   ^^'   ^^°'^   °'  8"ch    intervention 
must  be  called  into  serious  question 


The  cash  crop  dilemma  presented  by  com- 
modity agreements  might  be  solved,  in  part, 
by  International  acreage  allotment  agree- 
ments. While  admittedly  difficult  to  nego- 
tiate, reduced  acreage  would  have  the  dual 
benefit  of  freeing  more  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  basic  foods  and  reducing  supplies  of 
traded  commodities  (hence  raising  prices). 
Another  partial  solution  would  be  an  Inter- 
national tax  on  commodity  trade,  with  rev- 
enues being  used  for  equitable  agricultural 
development. 

4.  Diversification  and  Value-Added:  The 
report  makes  a  brief  reference  to  the  need 
for  diversification,  but  falls  to  address  the 
"value-added"  situation.  In  most  commod- 
ities, LDCs  receive  a  very  low  (and  for  some 
commodities  still  decreasing)  percentage  of 
the  final  sales  prices  of  products  made  from 
their  primary  products.  On  the  average,  less 
than  15  percent  of  final  prices  accrues  to 
LDCs.  Given  the  importance  of  both  diversi- 
fication and  increased  processing  and  mar- 
keting capabiltles,  a  discussion  of  the 
so-called  "Second  Window"  of  the  Common 
Fund  U  warranted,  especially  since  to  date 
the  US  (though  not  all  DCs)  has  been  un- 
willing to  contribute  to  this  Fund. 

5  LDC  Responsibility:  Even  the  best  pos- 
sible conunodlty  agreements  and  financing 
facilities  will  not  assure  that  benefits  reach 
farmers,  workers,  and  poor  people.  While 
improved  terms  of  trade  would  give  develop- 
ing countries  a  badly  needed  economic  boost, 
they  would  not  guarantee  ccmmitment  to 
self-reliant  or  equitable  development  strat- 
egies. Strong  unions  and  cooperatives,  decent 
wages,  well-planned  agrarian  reforms,  em- 
ployment generation  strategies,  and  the 
like — all  of  which  are  primarily  the  respon- 
sibilities of  LDC  governments  and  peoples- 
are  necessary  corollary  steps  if  the  benefits 
of  development  are  to  be  shared  by  the  many 
and  not  Just  the  few. 

Recommendations 

1.  Work  towards  implementing  effective 
commodity  agreements  which  will  raise  and 
stabilize  LDC  commodity  earnings. 

2.  Explore  the  possibility  of  working  acre- 
age reduction  schemes  into  future  commod- 
ity agreements. 

3.  Support  the  Common  Fund,  but  at 
levels  higher  than  those  currently  agreed 
upon. 

4.  Support  U.S.  participation  In  the  "Sec- 
ond Window"  of  the  Common  Fund  and  in 
other  efforts  towards  diversification. 

5.  Create  a  new  policy  within  all  other 
aid-related  agencies,  Including  the  Ex/Im 
Bank,  to  cease  funding  export  cropping  pro- 
grams in  food-deficit  countries  if  it  is  dem- 
onstrated that  such  programs  would  have  a 
negative  effect  on  food  self-reliance  in  any 
particular  country.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
OPIC  is  counter-developmental  and  should 
be  abandoned  altogether. 

n.   trade:    earnings   from    MANtJPACTtTKED 
GOODS 

This  section  does  a  good  Job  of  laying  out 
some  of  the  basic  topics  Involved  in  North- 
South  trade  In  manufactures,  especially  with 
regard  to  protectionism.  It  lacks,  however  a 
critique  of  export-led  development  strategies 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  of  the  report's 
major  themes— basic  human  needs  satisfac- 
tion. 

While  this  tODlc  Is  equally  germane  to  a 
discussion  of  commodity  trade,  it  Is  per- 
haps a  more  glaring  problem  in  the  newly 
industrializing  LDCs  such  as  Brazil,  Mexico 
the  Philippines,  or  Egypt.  In  countries  such 
as  these,  rapid  growth  or  industrialization 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  widening  of  the 
disparities  between  rich  and  poor  an  in- 
crease in  the  absolute  number  and  perhaps 
even  the  percentage  of  poor  people,  and  in 
some  estimations,  an  absolute  as  well  as  a 
relative  worsening  of  the  physical  quality 
of  life  for  the  poorest  sectors. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  trade  in  manu- 
factures has  no  constructive  role  to  play  for 
the  LDCs.  If  governments  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  self-reliant,  basic  human  needs- 
oriented  development,  and  trade  deficits  can 
be  kept  within  manageable  bounds,  foreign 
trade  can  Indeed  play  an  Important  posi- 
tive development  role.  But  in  the  absence 
of  self-reliant  policies,  trade  often  com- 
pounds the  problems  of  development.  It  is 
our  premise  that  the  bottom  line  In  each 
case  must  be  whether  or  not  the  benefits  of 
trade  (if  any)  accrue  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  and  middle  class. 

In  this  connection,  more  discussion  is 
needed  as  to  the  most  appropriate  terms 
and  conditions  for  Investment,  transfer  of 
technologies,  plant  locations,  and  specific 
types  of  manufactured  goods  to  be  produced, 
as  well  as  of  the  need  (acknowledged  by  the 
report)  for  fair  labor  standards.  This  strongly 
Implies  the  need  for  International  as  well  as 
national  planning — admittedly  a  tremen- 
doi'sly  difficult  undertaking,  but  an  essential 
one  If  trade  wars  or  other  "beggar  they 
neighbor"  policies  are  to  be  avoided.  In  such 
an  exercise,  measures  will  be  needed  to  give 
the  Third  World— and  particularly  the  re- 
source- and  capital-poor  "Fourth  World"— 
a  more  equitable  and  growing  share  in  world 
markets.  The  initial  collective  rejection  of 
the  most  recent  multilateral  trade  package 
by  the  Group  of  77  highlights  the  inade- 
quacies of  existing  international  trade  struc- 
tures. The  LDCs  perceive  that  they  have 
been  left  out  of  the  real  decision-making  in 
OATT  and  that  UNCTAD  lacks  decision- 
making status. 

One  final  point— we  feel  strongly  that 
while  trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA)  is 
important,  in  the  absence  of  a  national  com- 
mitment to  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth,  TAA  will  remain  essentially  a  pallia- 
tive measure.  In  addition,  priority  commit- 
ment to  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth  strikes  us  as  a  prerequisite  for  gain- 
ing the  full  support  of  the  American  people 
for  more  Just  and  liberal  patterns  of  world 
trade. 

Recommendations 

1.  Support  Increased  access  to  DC  markets 
accompanied  by  Improved  international 
planning  and  market  sharing. 

2.  Encourage  LDC  initiatives  for  greater 
South-South  trade,  as  well  as  more  trade  in 
necessities  and  less  in  luxury  goods. 

3.  Explore  and  begin  negotiations  towards 
a  merger  of  GATT  and  UNCTAD. 

4.  Establish  comprehensive  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  national  growth  policies 
and  Improve  economic  dislocation  programs. 

ni.  THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD'S  TRADE :  DEBT 

This  section  does  succeed  in  identifying 
most  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  LDC  debt  sit- 
uation. However,  there  Is  little  analysis  as  to 
why  and  how  the  LDCs  have  Incurred  such 
large  debts.  As  a  result,  there  is  little  insight 
as  to  what  might  be  done  to  correct  the 
situation. 

As  we  have  noted  in  our  remarks  on  trade, 
higher  prices  for  LDC  commodities  and  larger 
shares  of  world  markets  in  manufactures  are 
necessary  if  the  LDCs  are  to  break  even,  let 
alone  prosper.  Absent  such  measures  con- 
tinued borrowing  will  only  bring  a  higher 
and  more  onerous  debt  burden,  and  no 
amount  of  internal  "adjustment"  (as  pre- 
8-ribed  by  the  IMF  and  Northern  govern- 
ments) will  be  able  to  bring  about  lasting 
balance  of  payments  relief  (at  least  not  with- 
out mass  starvation — a  not  impossible 
scenario  as  the  Peruvian  situation 
demonstrates) . 

Not  only  have  IMF  arrangements  hurt  the 
poor,  they  have  also  failed  to  substantially 
alleviate  debt.  In  part  this  is  related  to  the 
above  point— internal  changes  prescribed  to 
deal  with  external  forces.  In  part  it  is  because 
the  IMP  generally  believes  In  fighting  Infla- 
tion through  deflationary  measures  above  all 
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other  socioeconomic  goals  such  as  employ- 
ment, growth,  or  especially  meeting  basic 
human  needs  (as  acknowledged  by  'the 
report) . 

Recom  mendationa 

1.  We  believe  that  a  major  restructuring  of 
the  IMF  Is  called  for.  At  a  minimum.  Its  goals 
and  operating  procedures  need  to  be  revised 
to  give  at  least  equal  weight  to  human  needs, 
employment,  and  equity  concerns. 

2.  Third  World  governments  should  be 
given  Increased  voting  strength  In  the  IMF, 
whether  or  not  their  quotas  are  increased. 

3.  IMF  staff  missions  should  be  supple- 
mented with  representation  from  groups  re- 
flective of  broader  concerns — including  per- 
haps the  ILO.  UNICEF,  UNDP,  WHO,  as 
well  as  local  labor  and  or  peasant  organiza- 
tions. 

4.  The  debt  burden  of  the  Third  World 
should  be  eased  through  longer  repayment 
periods,  and  for  the  poorest  countries,  low- 
ered Interest  rates. 

nr.    THE    DEVELOPING    WORLD'S    ECONOMIES:    PRI- 
VATE  ENTERPRISE   CONSIDERATIONS 

This  section  suggests  some  of  the  limita- 
tions and  possibilities  of  multinational  cor- 
porations in  development.  A  number  of  im- 
portant topics,  however,  are  not  discussed. 

1.  Deflnitions:  There  is  a  clear  need  to 
present  an  overview  of  the  basic  charac- 
teristics of  the  multinational  flrm,  as  well 
as  a  better  differentiation  of  types  and  levels 
of  MNC  Involvement.  For  example,  com- 
panies Involved  in  primary  production  or  ex- 
traction will  have  different  impacts,  in- 
terests, and  outlooks  than  companies  pri- 
marily Interested  in  marketing  agricultural 
inputs  or  consumer  goods  In  LDCs. 

2.  Terms  of  Trade,  Transfer  Pricing,  and 
Repatriation  of  Profits:  The  power  of  the 
MNCs  to  influence  the  terms  of  trade 
(particularly  in  commodities)  has  already 
been  noted.  While  more  data  may  be  needed. 
It  appears  likely  that  MNCs  generally  have 
a  slgnlflcant  negative  balance  of  payments 
effect  on  LDC  economies.  Because  they  are 
able  to  Import  and  export  freely  to  and  from 
their  subsidiaries,  often  at  artiflcially  high 
or  low  (transfer)  prices,  because  products 
marketed  by  them  in  the  LDCs  often  utilize 
imported  materials,  and  because  they  are 
able  to  shift  and  or  repatriate  capital  and 
profits  with  few  constraints,  MNCs  are  able 
to  frustrate  the  most  ambitious  LDC  na- 
tional economic  policies  and  programs.  In- 
deed, even  the  most  advanced  Industrial  na- 
tions have  been  substantially  unable  (or  un- 
willing) to  control  the  MNCs.  How  much 
harder  control  must  be  for  LDCs  whose  to- 
tal GNPs  are  often  much  lower  than  the 
sales  of  MNCs  they  host. 

3.  Appropriate  Technology  and  Commodity 
Prices:  When  MNCs  enter  the  agriculture 
sector,  it  is  most  frequently  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  farm  inputs — tractors,  pes- 
ticides, fertilizers,  seeds,  etc. — or  the  export 
marketing  of  LDC  cash  crops — sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  cocoa,  beef,  palm  oil.  etc.  In  the  first 
case,  the  range  of  available  technology 
choices  Is  usually  narrowly  defined,  with  in- 
appropriate offerings  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  US-scale  farm  machinery,  for 
example,  is  usually  labor  saving — or  more 
accurately,  labor  displacing — which  is  ex- 
tremely Inappropriate  in  the  LDC  context, 
where  unemployment  and  underemployment 
are  rampant.  In  the  second  case  (cash  crops 
for  export),  we  have  already  remarked  on 
the  substantial  ability  of  large  MNCs  to  de- 
termine the  prices  at  which  LDC  commodi- 
lles  are  purchased.  Since  these  firms  often 
have  less  ability  to  set  the  prices  which  con- 
sumers in  the  North  will  pay,  there  Is  a 
strong  built-in  Interest  in  keeping  their 
(commodity)  purchasing  prices  low. 

4.  Consumer  Goods:  The  impact  of  new 
consumer  goods  on  LDC  societies  deserves 
careful  evaluation.  For  example.  Dr.  Derrick 
Jelllffe.  former  head  of  the  Caribbean  Nutri- 


tion Institute,  has  estimated  that  the  use  of 
Infant  formula  alone  under  tjrpical  LDC  cir- 
cumstances probably  results  in  about  10  mil- 
lion cases  of  severe  malnutrition  and  gastro- 
enteritis, often  leading  to  death,  each  year. 
Similar  results  occur  whenever  extensive, 
basically  luxury  foods  are  aggressively  mar- 
keted in  the  Third  World.  In  the  absence 
of  countervailing  Information  and  con- 
straints, many  consumers  become  convinced 
that  there  Is  a  correlation  between  use  of 
Northern/Western  products  and  material 
prosperity  and/or  good  health.  When  already 
very  limited  family  budgets  are  reduced  fur- 
ther by  purchases  of  luxury  goods,  nutrition- 
al status  suffers.  Women  and  particularly 
young  children  usually  suffer  most. 

5.  LDC  Bargaining  Power:  The  economic 
power  of  external  private  Investors  Is  often 
so  great  that  the  options  for  control  of  their 
activities  open  to  host  governments  are  quite 
limited.  Yet.  host  government  controls  are 
probably  the  most  effective  means  of  regu- 
lating MNCs  and  subordinating  their  activi- 
ties to  broader  development  objectives. 

Efforts  by  LDCs  to  take  Joint  action  in 
negotiating  with  MNCs  so  as  to  minimize 
competition  among  countries  (e.g.,  tax  con- 
cessions) and  create  ootnmon  niles  (e.g., 
local  participation,  technology  transfer,  re- 
patriation of  profits)  constitute  a  potential 
source  of  bargaining  power  for  develc^lng 
countries  deserving  of  US  support.  Another 
similar  source  might  be  widening  the  avail- 
ability of  knowledge  and  information  con- 
cerning accounting  methods,  transfer  pric- 
ing, realistic  management  fees,  royalties,  tax 
havens,  and  the  like.  A  multilateral  agency, 
run  by  and  for  the  LDCs.  which  could  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration. 

fiecoTTimendofioTM 

1.  Support  the  formulation  of  a  compre- 
hensive code  of  conduct  under  UN  aegis,  in- 
cluding international  fair  labor  standards, 
and  support  UNCTADs  work  on  special  codes 
of  conduct. 

2.  Support  the  Infant  Nutrition  Act  (HR 
4093) .  as  well  as  the  formulation  of  an  inter- 
national code  on  infant  feeding  practices  as 
is  now  being  pursued  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  UNTCEF. 

3.  Study  ways  in  which  the  US  could  par- 
ticipate in  International  programs  to  assist 
LDCs  in  bargaining  with  MNCs. 

WORLD    FOOD    SECURITY 

The  chanter  on  world  food  security  needs 
to  maintain  a  difficult  balance:  stressing  the 
Importance  of  the  suggested  measures  while 
making  it  clear  that  they  are  short  and  in- 
termediate term  measures  which  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  conditions  for  eliminating 
hunger.  This  section  helpfully  speaks  to  re- 
serves, food  aid,  and  US  farm  structure.  At 
least  two  other  Issues  deserve  consideration. 

1.  Export  Sales  Reporting:  Export  sales  re- 
porting by  major  grain  traders  to  USDA, 
while  Improved  since  the  1972/3  disaster, 
is  still  seriously  deficient.  Two  loopholes  in 
the  current  reporting  law  which  have  Impor- 
tant implications  for  world  food  security 
merit  attention. 

First,  reports  are  not  required  until  sales 
are  actually  delivered  rather  than  when  they 
are  contracted.  This  allows  the  grain  trading 
corporations  time  to  hedge  their  sales  on  the 
US  futures  markets,  long  before  the  farmer 
and  the  rest  of  the  public  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  new  market  situation.  Second,  only 
US  firms  are  required  to  report.  Others,  in- 
cluding foreign  firms,  foreign  affiliates  of  US 
Prms,  and  foreign  firms  with  US  affiliates,  are 
under  no  obligation  to  report  at  all.  The  five 
large  transnational  grain  trading  corpora- 
tions which  control  over  80  percent  of  the 
US  trade  (two  US  firms  have  a  45  percent 
share)  have  not  been  shy  to  take  advantage 
of  this  loophole.  For  Instance,  since  the  pass- 
age of  the  law.  the  percentage  of  sales  made 
to  Russia  directly  through  the  US  office  of 


domestic  firms  has  declined  from  nearly  one- 
half  to  practically  none. 

LSDA  has  Indicated  that  It  would  support 
legislation  which  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  discretionary  authority  to  ex- 
pand export  reporting  requirements  to  cover 
foreign  firms  and  overseas  subsidiaries  of 
US  hrms.  but  only  in  times  of  extremely 
tight  supply.  WhUe  this  would  be  an  im- 
provement, it  is  largely  after  the  fact.  Legisla- 
tion similar  to  HR  4992,  which  would  extend 
reporting  requirements  to  all  traders,  under 
threat  of  civil  peniatles  and/ or  denial  of 
the  right  to  trade  on  US  futures  markets,  and 
require  reporting  at  the  time  of  contract, 
deserves  strong  support. 

2.  Genetic  Diversity  and  Seed  Patenting: 
Genetic  diversity  is  a  key  to  the  survival 
of  our  food  supply.  It  is  agriculture's  primary 
defense  against  pests,  diseases  and  chang- 
ing environmental  conditions.  Yet,  according 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  many 
of  our  food  crops  are  now  "impressively  vtU- 
nerable  "  due  to  their  lack  of  genetic  diver- 
sity. 

This  vulnerability  has  been  given  a  big 
boost  by  plant  patenting  laws.  In  Europe, 
these  laws  have  created  so  many  legal  night- 
mares that  the  Common  Market  Is  now  ac- 
tually outlawing  many  unpatented  varieties. 
Dr.  Ema  Bennett  of  the  FAO  estimates  that 
by  the  end  of  this  decade  three-quarters  of 
all  the  vegetable  varieties  grown  in  Europe 
will  be  extinct  due  in  large  part  to  the  en- 
forcement of  patenting  laws. 

Congress  Is  currently  considering  legisla- 
tion which  would,  among  other  things,  allow 
the  U.S.  to  Join  an  international  agency 
dominated  by  European  governments  and 
established  to  promote  and  standardize  these 
laws  world  wide.  At  the  very  least,  there 
should  be  a  thorough  and  careful  review  of 
this  proposed  legislation  and  all  related  laws 
currently  on  the  books.  Establishing  laws  to 
patent  forms  of  life  raises  serious  ethical 
questions  and  may  establish  dangerotis 
precedents.  Appropriate  federal  agencies 
should  be  directed  to  do  long-range  reviews 
of  these  laws  in  light  of  world  food  seciirlty, 
conservation,  and  diversity.  Appropriate 
policies  and  legislative  remedies  would  hcqie- 
fully  follow. 

Closely  Interrelated  with  patenting  laws 
are  distressing  trends  within  the  seed  in- 
dustry. Patenting  laws,  strongly  supported 
by  some  large  seed  companies,  have  encotip- 
aged  concentration  within  the  Industry.  The 
number  of  seed  company  takeovers,  particu- 
larly by  large  pesticide,  fertilizer,  and  drug 
companies,  has  Increased  dramatically  over 
the  last  few  years.  This  could  well  lead  to 
oligopoly  pricing  and  the  potential  that 
narrow  economic  self-interests  vrill  be  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  humankind's  common 
heritage — agricultural  diversity. 
Recom  mendationa 

1.  Negotiations  need  to  resume  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  goal  of  establish- 
ing an  Internationally  coordinated  system 
of  grain  reserves.  The  U.S.  should  continue 
to  press  for  a  larger  reserve  than  the  EEC 
would  like  to  see.  Price  bands  should  reflect 
actual  costs  of  production  and  storage.  To 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  last  negotiating 
round,  Third  World  interests,  including  such 
things  as  special  access  and  stocking  provi- 
sions, should  be  given  a  much  higher  priority. 
LDCs  should  have  full  representation  in  all 
phases  of  negotiations. 

The  U.S.  should  support  the  PAO's  Food 
Security  Assistance  Scheme  and  other  meas- 
ures which  assist  the  formation  of  national 
and  regrlonal  reserves.  Pood  Insurance 
schemes  should  receive  further  serious  study 
and  consideration. 

The  U.S.  should  Imnrove  Its  own  farmer- 
owned  reserved  by  raising  the  "release"  trig- 
ger prices  to  reflect  actual  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  storage,  and  by  increasing  the 
spread  between  trigger  levels.  This  reserve 
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sbould  also  be  Increased  significantly  to  a 
level  of  not  less  than  35  million  tons. 

2.  The  Pood  Security  Act  (HB  3611/12  or 
HR  4489)  deserves  strong  support.  A  reserve 
of  at  least  4  million  tons  of  wheat  (and  pref- 
erably 6-plus  million  tons,  which  roughly 
equals  annual  food  aid  commitments)  is  es- 
sential to  backstop  PL  480,  to  be  used  only  for 
emergency  or  development  purposes  and  only 
in  time  of  critical  need. 

The  VS.  should  also  take  the  lead  in  con- 
cluding the  Pood  Aid  Convention. 

3.  The  strongest  possible  statement  should 
be  made  in  support  of  a  widely  dispersed 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture  because  of 
its  resiliency,  adaptability,  and  productiv- 
ity— all  of  which  are  important  food  security 
concerns.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
reasons  for  such  support,  including  positive 
effects  on  rural  communities,  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities,  utilization  of  volun- 
tary family  labor,  inability  to  engage  in  price 
manipulation,  and  the  like.  Support  should 
be  given  to  a  thorough  review  of  all  current 
federal  policies  which  provide  incentives  for 
concentration  within  the  farm  sector  and  to 
appropriate  foUow-up  legislation  to  focus 
federal  benefits  (including  commodity  pro- 
grams and  tax  rules)  on  family  farms  of  small 
and  moderate  size. 

4.  There  should  be  support  for  the  passage 
of  an  export  sales  reporting  act  (HB  4992) 
or  similar  legislation  to  Improve  public  access 
to  important  world  food  security  informa- 
tion In  the  area  of  grain  sales. 

5.  An  extensive  administrative  and  congres- 
sional review  of  genetic  diversity  should  be 
encouraged.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  plant  patenting  laws  and  currently 
pending  amendments  to  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act  of  1970.  Public  funding  for 
plant  storage  and  research  should  also  be  re- 
viewed.# 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Tauke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  ScHTTLzE,  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Dornan,  for   10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anthony)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anthony,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Vento,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 12. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Skelton,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $982.50. 

Mr.  Nolan,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $1,376. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Royer. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Dornan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Carter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anthony)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hahris  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  thf  ee  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  Synar. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating March  1980  as  "Youth  Art  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 11, 1980,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

3432.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  ninth  annual  re- 
port on  the  location  of  new  Federal  offices  and 
other  facilities  in  rural  areas,  for  fiscal  year 
1979,  ptu-suant  to  section  901(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3433.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monimients  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  S 
tJ.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
land  claims  of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
December  22,  1974  (88  Stat.  1712);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3436.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  U.S.  Railway  Association, 
transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Association,  covering  fiscal  year  1979,  pur- 
suant to  section  202  (e)  and  (f)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XX.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HR.  6080.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Oeothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  to  ac- 
celerate the  priority  development  of  geo- 
thermal  energy  In  the  United  States;  with 
an  amendment  (Bept.  No.  96-750).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  bills  and  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
HR.  6456.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  re- 
lating to  permits  for  dredged  or  fill  material: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CHENEY: 
HR.  6457.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  Public  Law  89-345  on  a  con- 
veyance of  land  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans"  Affairs,  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  6458.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  commissions  re- 
ceived by  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives barber  shop  shall  be  treated  the 
same  as  basic  pay  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands: 
HR.  6459.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  minimum  allotment  provided  by  section 
113  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  to  assist  States  in 
placing  Into  effect  systems  to  protect  and 
advocate  Che  rights  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
HR.  6460.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  the  Ad- 
ministrative Information  Management  Office, 
to  consolidate  certain  paperwork  reduction 
functions  of  the  Government,  to  reduce  the 
Federal  paperwork  burden  on  small  business 
enterprises  and  others,  and  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  establish  a  means  for 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  paper- 
work reduction  efforts  with  respect  to  small 
business  enterprises;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.R.  6461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent 
of  a  portion  of  the  value  of  certain  Interests 
In  a  farm  or  ranch  or  trade  or  business  if  the 
spouse  or  children  of  the  decedent  materially 
participate  in  such  farm  or  ranch  or  trade  or 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE: 
H.R.  6462.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Productivity  Council  and  the  National  Pro- 
ductivity Council  Advisory  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urbakn 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California) : 
H.R.  6463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD,   and   Mr.    Bonior   of   Michi- 
gan): 
H.R.  6464.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job 
Development  Authority  the  lands  and  im- 
provements comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Missile  Plant  in  Sterling  Heights,   Macomb 
County.  Mich.,  In  return  for  two  new  office 
buildings   at   the   Detroit    Arsenal.   Warren. 
Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BAHALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  CLtNGEX.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.   Wampler.   Mr.   Whittaker.  Mr. 
MtTRTHA,    Mr.    Mollohan.    and    Mr. 
Hopkins)  : 
H.R.  6466.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
provide  for  more  effective  Implementation  of 
the  Incentives  under  that  section  for  devel- 
opment of  coal  mines;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SATTERPIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stockman)  : 
H.R.  6466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  State 
Implementation  Plans  provide  for  periodic 
inspection  and  testing  of  motor  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  6467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  with  respect  to  loan 
levels  applicable  to  certain  commodities  when 
commercial  export  sales  of  such  commodities 
are  terminated  by  a  member  of  the  executive 


branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 

H.R.  6468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  research 
concerning  Reye's  syndrome,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Res.  569.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

H.  Res.  671.  Resolution  of  inquiry  direct- 
ing the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  certain  information  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  tho  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Railsback)  : 

H.  Res.  572.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

H.  Res.  573.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials of  the  following  titles  were  pre- 
sented and  referred,  as  follows: 

338.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
ppop:sIng  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution with  respect  to  the  right  to  life:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

339.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  offsetting  income  loss  to  the  States 
due  to  the  reduction  of  excise  taxes  on  gaso- 
bol;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred, as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
HR.  6469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  D. 
Cole:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEBWINSKI: 
HE.  6470.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bichard 
B.  Port:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEEBLIN : 
H.R.   6471.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  James 
Daniel   Bronson;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ADDITIONAL    SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.B.  801 :  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Ginn. 

H.B.  2813:  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.B.  3076 :  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  3345:  Mr.  McKimney.  Ms.  Oakar,  and 
Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  3571 :  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  3990:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4140 :  Mr.  Orasslet. 


HR.  4782 :  Mr.  Traxles. 

H.B.  5529 :  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.B.  5643:  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Wkittakik, 
Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Whiie,  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.B.  5666 :  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.B.  5858:  Mr.  BREAinc.  Mrs.  Byron.  BIp. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  w^r.\. 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Lowby,  Mr. 
Mavroules.     Mr.     Rose.     Mr.     Sabo,     Mm. 

SCHBOEDEB.   Mr.    SHELBY.    Mr.   StENHOLM,    MT. 

Synar.  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  6008:  Mr.  Mavrocles  and  Mr. 
D'Amottbs. 

H.B.  6053:  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Heptel,  Mr. 
ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ebdahl,  Mr.  Qooo- 
LiNG,  Mr.  HiNsoN,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
RcGULA.  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  6153:  Mr.  Danielson  and  Mr.  Oramm. 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Blanchaed. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Fauntboy.  Mr.  Puppo. 
Mr.  Obisham.  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio', 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr .  Kastenmeieb,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Kocovsek.  Mr.  Ledereb,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Madican. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Bhodes,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Swift,  ISr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mpb. 
BouQUASo,  Mr.  Goldwateb,  and  Mr.  Rinaloo. 

H.J.  Res.  469:  Mr.  Asdnor,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burcener, 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Cavanaucb, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  <:k>TTni, 
Mr.  CouR'TER,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Extxl. 
Mr.  E^TANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  E^tans 
of  Delaware,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Findixt, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hancc. 
Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Hightower,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Htrrro.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Kocovsek,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Lederer,  Mr.  LoEFFLEii,  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Lun- 
dine, Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey.  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Michel,  Bfr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  Mtdis  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
03RIEN,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pxtrsell.  Mr.  Quatlx, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
RoussELOT.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Royer,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Slack, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Trailer.  Mr.  Treen,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  TezM. 
Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Wolff,    Mr.    Wydlbr,    Mr. 
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YotTNG  Of  Alaska.  Mr.  Yoitnc  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Yatkon,  Mr.  AiaosTA,  Mr.  Blanchasd,  Mr. 
BRooMmxD,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr. 
Bbodhead.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  Kildze.  and  Mr.  Lent. 

HJ.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  Rea.  481 :  Mr.  Bau>us,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Satterpielp,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Yoitng  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Butler. 

H.J.  Res.  490:  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
HicHTOWER,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.     Hance,    Mr.     Sebelixts,    Mr.    Hammer- 


schmidt.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  SMriH  of  Iowa, 
and.  Mr.  Kocovsek. 

H.  Con.  Res.  199:   Mr.  Maguire. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275 :  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  UoRNAN,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Berettter,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Rousselot, 


February  7,  1980 


Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Burcener.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Grassley. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

276.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Administrative  Committee  and  Board  of 
Trustees.  Jewish  Community  Council  of  Met- 
ropolitan Boston.  Mass.,  relative  to  support- 
ing proposed  legislation  to  make  a  Federal 
crime  of  vandalizing  a  house  of  worship  or 
any  articles  therein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Howell  Heflin,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
"faith  of  our  fathers,  living  still"  which 
unites  us  today  in  a  season  of  prayer  at 
our  breakfast  tables.  Make  us  a  praying 
people,  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  prosperi- 
ty and  in  adversity.  May  the  vision  of 
Thy  majesty  and  Thy  greatness  keep  all 
lesser  persons  and  powers  in  perspective. 
Deliver  us  from  all  fear  except  that  of 
failure  to  do  Thy  wUl.  Make  us  strong 
in  the  hope  of  the  Gospel.  Keep  this  Na- 
tion praying  that  it  may  be  strong  in 
soul  as  it  is  in  substance,  strong  in  the 
spiritual  as  it  is  strong  in  the  material. 
And  to  Thee  shall  be  the  praise  and  the 
thanksgiving.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  7,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Howell  Heflin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  Q.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes. 


STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
an  important  item  on  the  Senate's  agen- 
da this  session  will  be  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1980.  This  legislation 
would  reauthorize  the  numerous  Fed- 
eral higher  education  programs.  Last 
extended  in  1976.  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1979.  However,  the  act  provided  for 
an  automatic   1-year  extension  in  the 


event  reauthorization  was  not  completed. 

The  House  passed  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1980,  H.R.  5192,  in  the 
last  session.  The  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  completed 
hearings  on  the  measure  at  the  same 
time.  Its  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities  expects  to  begin 
markup  the  latter  part  of  February. 

Title  IV  of  the  legislation,  which  con- 
tains the  six  major  Federal  student  aid 
programs,  will  be  an  important  item  of 
discussion.  Over  the  last  few  years,  much 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  high 
default  rates  in  these  student  aid  pro- 
grams. Two  programs  in  particular  have 
been  beset  with  problems.  One  is  the 
guaranteed  student  loan,  in  which  the 
student  borrows  from  a  lending  institu- 
tion and  the  Government  guarantees  the 
loan.  The  other  is  the  national  direct 
student  loan,  in  which  the  Government 
supplies  funds  to  the  education  institu- 
tion, which  then  lends  money  to  the 
student. 

In  the  more  than  15  years  Uiese  pro- 
grams have  been  in  operation,  former 
students  have  defaulted  on  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion in  loans  of  $200  to  $10,000  each.  Un- 
der pressure  from  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare set  up  a  section  called  the  OflQce  of 
Student  Financial  Assistance  to  step  up 
collection  efforts.  Some  progress  has 
been  made.  For  example,  in  October 
1977.  the  Office  of  Education  had  on 
record  300.000  guaranteed  student  loan 
(GSL)  accounts,  of  which  only  24,000 
were  being  paid  on  a  regiilar  basis.  As 
of  September  30,  1979,  106,000  accounts 
were  receiving  regular  payments,  and 
over  51,000  had  been  paid  in  full.  More 
significantly,  in  fiscal  year  1977,  $9.6 
million  was  paid  on  the  loans;  during 
fiscal  year  1979,  a  total  of  $42.4  million 
had  been  collected. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  this  prog- 
ress and  hope  that  the  new  Department 
of  Education  will  continue  these  efforts, 
problems  with  the  programs  persist 
Testifying  last  year  on  Federal  higher 
education  programs,  education  officials 
noted  that  the  forms  and  procedures  for 
obtaining  loans  were  overly  complex.  In 
addition,  they  cited  collection  and  re- 
payment problems. 

Student  assistance  constitutes  over  90 
percent  of  Federal  aid  for  higher  educa- 
tion. While  I  support  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  advancing  the  goal  of  equal 
education  opportunities  through  finan- 
cial assistance,  student  aid  programs 
must  not  be  viewed  as  sources  of  free 
money  reservoirs  for  students  needing 
help  to  pay  for  their  educations.  When  a 
student  accepts  a  loan,  he  or  she  also  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  to  repay  it  under 
the  agreed-upon  terms.  If  a  student  de- 
faults on  a  Government-backed  loan,  this 
creates  an  unavoidable  obligation  for  the 


Federal  Government,  both  in  terms  of 
honoring  the  unpaid  loan  and  adminis- 
tering collection  efforts. 

Several  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
loan  programs  as  well  as  step  up  coUec- 
tion  efforts  will  be  examined  when  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  proceeds 
with  its  work  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act  amendments.  I  support  efforts  to 
improve  the  student  aid  programs  and 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  review  closely 
the  committee's  proposal. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes. 


REALLOCATION  OF  TIME 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
agreement  of  my  good  friend,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  special  order  which  has  been 
reserved  for  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  be  vitiated  and  the  time 
be  allocated  between  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOING  HOME  TO  RED  ROCK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  see  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma  is  here  and 
I  shaU  not  use  his  time,  except  to  say 
that  almost  12  years  ago,  when  we  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  found  that  there  was 
not  an  office  for  me  and  my  new  staff 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  in 
the  same  circumstance.  The  two  of  us 
moved  in  and  shared  a  Senators  suite 
for  almost  6  months.  During  that  period, 
we  formed  a  warm  and  secure  friendship, 
as  did  our  wives.  In  fact,  our  wives  later 
became  not  onl.v  close  friends,  but  busi- 
ness partners  too. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  not  seek  reelection.  This  morning's 
Washington  Post  contains  an  article 
concerning  Senator  Bellmon  and  his  ef- 
forts. He  has  been  known  as  a  budget 
watchdog,  but  he  has  not  been  hide- 
bound by  the  concept  of  foolish  consist- 
ency. He  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  compromise  and 
still  perform  with  legislative  responsi- 
bility. There  is  no  question  about  his  sin- 
cere commitment  to  fiscal  restraint,  even 
when  it  has  adversely  affected  his  own 
State  to  the  detriment,  perhaps,  of  his 
own  political  future. 

I  take  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  in 
his  presence,  and  probably  will  catch  a 
little  grief  for  it,  to  tell  my  good  friend 
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that  we  are  sorry  that  he  is  leaving.  We 
shall  miss  him  and  will  surely  have  some 
more  detailed  things  to  say  about  it 
later. 

I  know  of  no  more  honest  and  tnist- 
worthy  Senator  and  I  am  sorry  that 
he  has  decided  to  go.  If  he  would  only 
change  his  mind.  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  Oklahoma  and  convince 
the  people  that  it  would  be  to  their  con- 
tinued benefit  to  have  him  remain  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  concerning  Ssnator 
Bellmon  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
OoiNG  HoMB  TO  Red  Rock — Arm  12  Yeabs. 

Hknrt  Bellmon  Is  Leaving  the  Senate 
(By  Helen  Dewar) 

For  most  members  of  Congress,  ascend- 
ing to  the  lofty  perch  of  chairman  or  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  a  major  committee 
means  power,  prestige  and  perquisites.  For 
Sen.  Henry  BeUmon  (R-Okla.),  the  honors 
have  Included  hanging  in  effigy  from  a 
neighbors  porch  back  home  In  Red  Rock 
Okla. 

A  plain-spoken,  round-faced,  barrel- 
chested  rancher  who  came  to  the  Senate  11 
years  ago  with  little  more  than  a  reputation 
for  having  made  Republicanism  respectable 
In  Oklahoma,  Bellmon  struck  many  of  his 
colleagues  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  predicta- 
ble and  rock-solid  Western  conservatism. 

"Maybe  even  a  hick."  said  one  of  them. 

Pew  if  any  had  Immediate  cause  to  expect 
Bellmon  would  emerge  as  one  of  the  Senates 
most  thoughtful  and  independent  members 
often  rowing  against  the  tide  of  his  party, 
his  constituency  and  his  own  political  phi- 
losophy to  hold  the  line  on  defense  and  farm 
spending,  resist  tax  cuts  and  even  support 
deflclt  spending  at  times. 

But  that  is  what  has  happened. 

Now  that  Bellmon  has  decided  to  go  back 
to  Red  Rock  next  year  at  the  end  of  his 
second  term,  saying  simply  that  "12  years 
is  enough,"  his  Impending  departure  is  be- 
ing mourned  by  Democrats  as  much  as  Re- 
publicans. 

■Its  going  to  be  a  real  loss."  said  Senate 
Budget  Committee  Chairman  Edmund  S 
Muskie  (D-Maine),  who,  together  with  Bell- 
mon as  ranking  minority  member,  fashioned 
the  Senate's  latest  experiment  with  budget 
control  into  an  exercise  in  bipartisan  self- 
discipline. 

Some  even  say  the  process,  as  It  was  shaped 
Jointly  by  the  generally  conservative,  easy- 
going Bellmon  and  the  more  liberal,  volatile 
Muskie,  may  not  survive  the  breakup  of  this 
senatorial  "odd  couple"  act. 

It  WBfi  as  the  senior  Republican  on  the 
Budget  Committee  over  the  last  four  years 
that  Bellmon's  reputation  as  a  prairie  states- 
man began  to  emerge,  even  though  friends 
say  it  was  more  a  case  of  rising  to  a  chal- 
lenge than  any  basic  change  in  the  man. 

"I  think  It  was  a  case  of  (unrecognized! 
qualities  being  given  a  chance  to  exprees 
themselves,"  said  Muskie,  describing  Bellmon 
as  a  "true  moderate  .  .  with  a  lot  of  com- 
mon sense." 

The  58-year-old  Oklahoman  has  charted  a 
distinctly  independent  course  on  other  mat- 
ters as  well,  voting  consistently  against  antl- 
schoolbusing  resolutions  and  supporting  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties— to  the  dismay,  and 
in  some  cases  outrage,  of  his  conservative 
constituents   and   colleagues. 
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But  it  was  for  his  budget-inspired  resist- 
ance to  demands  of  the  American  Agricul- 
ture Movement  for  huge  subsidies  that 
Henry  Bellmon  had  to  look  at  Henry  Bell- 
mon hanging  In  efflgy  every  time  he  went 
back  to  Red  Rock.  And  it  is  in  his  budget 
role  that  he  has  made  his  mark  on  the 
Senate. 

Bellmon's  unusual  role  arose  not  so  much 
from  law,  tradition  or  political  conniving  as 
did  It  from  the  almost  accidental  conver- 
gence of  two  people  who,  despite  glaring  dif- 
ferences In  temperament  and  outlook,  shared 
a  common  background. 

Republican  Bellmon,  like  Democrat  Mus- 
kie, helped  build  his  party  in  his  native 
state  from  next  to  nothing.  Each  was  elected 
governor  when  his  party  was  still  a  tiny  mi- 
nority and  had  to  rely  on  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion to  get  anything  done. 

So  the  move  toward  accommodation  was 
almost  second  nature  when  they  confronted 
each  other  In  the  recently  formed  Budget 
Committee  In  1975.  They  decided  then  to 
aim  for  consensus  in  committee  and  to  stand 
together  on  the  floor  to  defend  the  com- 
promise budget  resolution — under  which 
Congress  sets  spending  priorities  and  lim- 
its— from  assaults  by  either  left  or  right. 

Time  and  again,  this  has  brought  Bellmon 
to  his  feet  to  oppose  GOP  efforts  to  fatten 
the  defense  budget:  even  though  he  con- 
siders himself  a  strong  defense  advocate. 
Just  as  Muskie  arises  to  oppose  expansion 
of  domestic  social  programs  that  he  favors. 
And  it  has  found  Bellmon  opposing  tax  cuts 
and  flxed  taxing  limits,  despite  the  fact  he 
Joined  the  committee  to  help  carry  out  his 
belief  in  spending  restraints  and  balanced 
budgets. 

Natural  as  the  cooperation  may  have 
seemed  to  them,  the  House,  operating  with  a 
different  cast  of  characters  and  different 
scenario  of  pressures,  has  taken  the  opposite 
approach.  House  Republicans  have  generally 
let  the  Democratic  majority  write  the 
budget  and  then  opposed  it.  although  some 
of  them  say  they  would  cooperate  more  If 
only  the  Democrats  would  let  them. 

Bellmon's  approach  Is  not  without  Its 
critics.  Some,  such  as  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R- 
trtah).  contend  that  the  OOP  should  be 
more  aggressive  In  pushing  for  a  balanced 
budget  rather  than,  as  he  puts  It.  "condon- 
ing deficit  sjjending."  Even  some  of  Bell- 
mon's admirers  say  he  could  fight  a  little 
harder. 

As  the  former  governor  of  a  no-deficit 
state,  Bellmon  acknowledges  that  his  views 
have  changed  since  Joining  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

"I  probably  came  here  with  an  overly 
simplistic  approach  to  federal  financing  due 
to  my  experience  in  the  governor's  office  and 
due  to  my  conviction  that  government  budg- 
ets ought  to  be  balanced  every  year,"  he  said 
in  a  recent  interview. 

"Here,  we  have  two  responsibilities  that 
states  don't  have:  for  national  defense  and 
economic  stability.  As  I've  gotten  into  this 
thing.  I've  come  to  appreciate  those  addi- 
tional responsibilities  and  to  accept  the  fact 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  occasional 
unbalancing  of  the  federal  budget."  added 
Bellmon,  although  he  made  it  clear  he  wants 
to  see  the  budget  balanced  this  year  even 
though  he  will  also  press  for  an  Increase  in 
defense  spending. 

As  for  those  who  prefer  the  more  aggres- 
sive partisanship  of  the  House  Republicans, 
he  notes  that  the  Senates  version  of  the 
budget  has  nearly  always  provided  for  higher 
defense  outlays,  lower  domestic  outlays  and 
less  spending  in  general  than  the  House 
version. 

As  for  Muskie,  Bellmon  says  "he's  a  real 
prince." 

Difficult  as  some  of  his  fiscal  votes  may 


have  been,  he  probably  took  the  greatest 
heat  for  his  support  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties.  Newspaper  editorials  back  home 
called  him  a  "traitor,"  which  is  tough  for  a 
former  Marine  like  Bellmon  to  take. 

Acknowledging  it  was  a  tough  decUlon 
he  said  a  colleague  gave  him  a  book  on 
Panamas  history,  which  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  old  treaty  was  "Just  not 
equitable  to  Panama."  Moreover,  he  con- 
cluded that  Congress  was  not  prepared  to 
support  a  'mean,  costly  and  distasteful" 
mUitary  campaign  to  retain  the  canal  Be- 
sides, he  said  simply,  "We  don't  stay  where 
we  aren't  wanted." 

Reared  by  parents  who  came  from  Iowa 
and  Kansas  and  brought  up  in  an  area  of 
north-central  Oklahoma  where  the  local 
minority  was  Indian  rather  than  black  he 
came  by  his  pro-civil  rights  votes  much 
more  easily.  -"ui-u 

Although  Oklahoma  City  had  been  thrown 
into  turmoil  by  a  court-mandated  busine 
order,  "I  became  convinced  we  had  to  In- 
tegrate and  that  local  school  boards  couldn't 
handle  It  alone.  There  was  a  role  for  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Otherwise  we  were  headed  down 
the  road  to  civil  strife. "  he  explained  For 
reasons  he  still  doesn't  understand  but 
deeply  appreciates.  Oklahoma  City  reelected 
him  by  a  bigger  margin  after  his  busine 
votes  than  before.  "^ 

BeUmon  professes  no  further  political  am- 
bition and  plans  to  return  to  his  3.000-acre 
wheat  and  cattle  farm  near  Red  Rock    He 

fonrr  n'^f"  ^^  ^^  '"'"P^'J  t°  stay  on 
longer    but.    paraphrasing    former    senator 

h^npr  f  T  '°-^^  >  •  ^'^  *>"  t»>°"eht  It  w^ 
better  to  leave  while  friends  urged  you  to 

yol\o*'ieavr""'  '°  '"''^  '''"  '"'^""^  "^«^ 

hJ^'^  ^l**  *°  ^*^  P*°P'*  ^^^^  ^°  long  they 
■^.T  .^"""^  *°  ^°  ""<=''  *°'"  «»W  Bellmon 
h!u?      V,      ''"""^^    *°    ^^^   P°'nt    where    we 

too  ion    "*  '"***'"  **''°  **'"*•  '"'''"'  ^^"^^'^ 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Alaska.  As 
ne  said,  he  embarrasses  me  with  aU  these 
fine  comments. 

I  might  say  before  he  leaves  the  floor 
that  If  I  were  go'ng  to  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  I  think  the  last  thing  I 
would  want  in  this  current  climate  is 
for  a  ot  of  folks  from  Washington  to  go 
to  Oklahoma  to  ask  Oklahomans  to  vote 
for  me.  I  think  I  would  rather  run  as  a 
farmer  and  not  have  too  much  identi- 
fication with  the  nat  onal  scene 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Alaska.  He  is  very  kind  in  what  he  said 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan'mous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resc  nded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATORS 
WEICKER  AND  BELLMON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  orders,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


.jMI 
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Would  the  Senators  like  to  agree  to 
change  the  order? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  here.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  defer 
to  my  elders.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  my  very  good 
friend,  go  first.  Let  us  swap  the  order 
here. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  my  friend  from 
Connecticut. 
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FREE  WORLD'S  OIL  SUPPLY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  along  with  other  members  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  a  series  of  briefings,  some 
closed,  some  open,  regarding  the  stability 
of  the  free  world's  oil  supply. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  briefing  is 
going  on  at  this  minute  in  another  part 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  information  we  have  received  is 
terrifying.  Among  knowledgeable  au- 
thorities there  is  great  concern  that  well 
before  the  decade  of  the  1980 's  has 
passed  oil  supplies  will  be  interrupted  in 
a  far  more  serious  and  more  lasting  way 
than  has  been  experienced  heretofore. 

With  the  Russians  in  control  of  Af- 
ghanistan, they  are  within  30  minutes 
by  jet  of  the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  free  world's  crude  oil  goes 
through  this  waterway.  Control  of  the 
straits  by  the  Russians  would  enable 
them  to  control  the  flow  of  oil  to  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  They  would 
be  able  to  decide  which  nations  get  oil 
and  which  will  not. 

Unless  prompt  and  correct  action  is 
taken  the  resulting  impact  upon  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  security  of  the  indus- 
trialized nations  is  certain  to  be  devas- 
tating. 

At  the  same  time,  House  and  Senate 
conferees  are  laboring  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  misnamed  "excess  profit 
tax"— more  properly  called  the  do- 
mestic crude  oil  excise  tax.  This  tax  will 
cripple  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  energy  in- 
dustry to  make  the  investments  neces- 
sary to  develop  our  still  abundant  do- 
mestic energy  resources.  The  United 
States  is  known  to  have  within  its  bor- 
ders enough  coal  and  oil  shale  to  meet 
our  national  needs  for  hundreds  of  years. 
In  addition,  more  oil  remains  in  existing 
oilfields  than  has  been  produced  to  date 
and  new  fields  are  being  discovered  every 
day. 

Mr.  President,  it  requires  enormous  in- 
vestments to  bring  increased  quantities 
of  liquid  hydrocarbons  to  market.  Con- 
sider these  facts: 

First.  The  United  States  is  currently 
importing  8  million  barrels  of  oil  daily. 

Second.  To  build  a  single  synthetic 
crude  oil  plant  to  make  100,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  from  coal  or  oil  shale  re- 
quires the  investment  of  $5  to  $6  billion 
in  1980  terms. 

Third.  To  meet  current  U.S.  oil  needs — 
to  say  nothing  about  the  future,  just  to 
meet  current  U.S.  oil  needs— would  re- 
quire the  construction  of  80  such  plants 
for  a  total  investment  of  $400  to  $500 
billion. 


Fourth.  At  the  same  time  additional 
himdreds  of  billions  of  dollars  are  needed 
to  drill  50,000  to  100,000  new  wells  an- 
nually, start  tertiary  recovery  projects, 
construct  the  refineries,  the  pipelines,  the 
chemical  plants,  and  the  other  faciUties 
needed  to  process  and  distribute  the  in- 
creased volumes  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

Fifth.  In  addition  to  building  a  ca- 
pacity to  meet  U.S.  needs,  this  coimtry 
should  build  surplus  capacity  to  share 
with  our  allies  in  time  of  international 
crisis.  Until  recently  this  has  tradition- 
ally been  our  role. 

The  United  States  is  not  out  of  en- 
ergy, but  the  fact  is  that  our  coimtry 
has  used  up  its  cheap  oil  and  now  we 
must  pay  more  for  the  oil  we  use  whether 
it  is  imported  or  produced  domestically. 

Mr.  President,  what  Congress  is  about 
to  do  is  to  tax  at  least  $227  billion  away 
from  oil  producers  and  spend  it  for  more 
Goverimient  programs.  The  figure  will 
be  much  higher  than  this  since  the  tax  is 
calculated  on  $30  oil.  The  Government 
recently  sold  Elk  Hills  oil  at  $41  per 
barrel.  Figured  with  oil  at  that  price, 
the  tax  will  take  over  $400  billion  away 
from  producers  during  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  $400  biUion — or  even 
$227  billion — is  an  enormous  sum  of 
money.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  tax  ever 
voted  at  one  time  on  one  industry  by 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  crude  oil 
excise  tax  contained  a  provision  for 
phasing  out  the  tax  once  the  desired 
level  of  revenues  had  been  collected. 
How  many  Members  realistically  believe 
that  once  Congress  has  become  "hooked" 
on  spending  an  extra  $20  to  $40 
billion  per  year  that  we  will  ever  agree  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Government  and  allow 
this  tax  to  terminate?  This  simply  will 
not  happen.  Once  the  domestic  energy 
industry  is  saddled  with  this  enormous 
tax  increase  and  once  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  costs  to  Government  to  ab- 
sorb these  new  revenues,  we  will  be 
locked  into  a  higher  cost  Government 
and  lower  investments  in  energy  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  intol- 
erable. The  country  is  short  of  oil.  The 
free  world  is  short  of  dependable  supplies 
of  oil.  The  situation  is  certain  to  get 
much  worse.  Already  we  have  wasted  6 
years  since  the  oil  embargo.  We  cannot 
waste  more  time. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  energy  prob- 
lem, we  must  use  less  oil  and  produce 
more.  Therefore,  if  more  revenues  are 
needed,  which  they  are  not.  we  should 
be  considering  a  tax  on  consumption, 
not  on  production.  We  should  provide 
cost  restraints  on  consumption  suid  in- 
centives, not  disincentives,  for  producers. 

What  is  the  problem? 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  politi- 
cal. We  have  a  Congress  which  makes 
political  capital  by  kicking  the  oil  in- 
dustry around.  We  have  a  President  who 
saw  the  need  and  had  the  courage  to  end 
the  abomination  called  the  oil  price  con- 
trol program  but  who  lacked  the  will  to 
simply  terminate  this  evil.  He  has  pro- 
posed, and  Congress  apparently  is  ready 
to  accept,  a  confiscatory  tax  upon  oil 
producers. 

Consider  where  we  have  come  since 
1973.  During  this  time,  the  price  of  "old 


oil"  has  been  controlled  at  around  $6 
per  barrel.  Imported  oil  prices  have  risen 
to  five  times  that  amount.  Inflation  has 
increased  the  cost  of  finding  a  new  bar- 
rel of  oil  year  after  year  so  that  "old 
oil"  is  now  being  sold  at  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  replacement.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  U.S.  oil  production  from  the 
48  contiguous  States  has  gone  down  and 
down? 

Let  us  consider  where  the  United 
States  would  be  now  if  the  oil  industry 
had  successfully  resisted  the  politicaJly 
inspired  price  controls  which  were  put 
in  place  in  1973.  These  controls  arti- 
ficially held  the  price  of  "old  oil"  to  $6 
per  barrel  while  replacement  costs  and 
world  prices  soared.  The  result:  Waste- 
ful overconsumptlon,  reduced  domestic 
production,  vastly  higher  costs  of  im- 
ported oil  and  now  greater  dependence 
on  less  and  less  secure  supplies  for  all 
Western  nations. 

I  have  asked  myself:  Why  has  the  oil 
industry  sat  still  for  the  price  control 
program?  Why  does  it  not  resist  this 
new  tax?  The  industry  was  promised 
a  phase-out  of  price  controls.  This  will 
not  happen  except  with  a  tax.  Now  the 
industry  is  promised  a  phase-out  of  the 
tax.  I  say  to  the  industry :  Wake  up.  You 
are  being  had. 

In  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
economic  stability  this  situation  must  be 
reversed.  Decontrol  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward increased  production  and  reduced 
consumption.  But  the  imposition  of  a 
confiscatory  tax  defeats  the  goal  of 
energy  independence. 

This  retroactive  tax  must  not  be 
approved. 

Mr.  President  this  tax  will  be  ulti- 
mately damaging  to  consumers,  as  well 
as  producers.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if 
the  Government  siphons  away  up  to  $400 
biUion.  there  will  be  less  production.  This 
will  result  in  a  lower  energy  supply,  and 
the  price  will  naturally  increase.  Con- 
sumers will  pay  this  tax  in  the  long  run. 

If  consumers  think  a  dollar  a  gallon 
for  gasoline  is  high,  wait  until  the  new 
cost  of  producing  energy  shows  up  on 
the  gas  pump. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
that  increased  profits  mean  increased 
production,  and  consequently  lower  en- 
ergy costs. 

Now  is  the  time  for  dramatic,  even 
drastic,  action,  if  necessary,  to  bring 
American  politicians  to  their  senses. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  our  his- 
tory the  United  States  fortunately  has 
been  blessed  with  patriots  who  were  will- 
ing to  risk  personal  well-being  in  the 
national  interest.  Consider  the  patriots 
who  launched  the  "Boston  Tea  Party." 
They  were  farsighted  enough  and  cou- 
rageous enough  to  understand  the  injury 
which  was  about  to  be  done  to  the  coun- 
try they  loved.  They  took  a  risk  to  pre- 
vent a  miscarriage  of  justice  and  to  pro- 
test an  unjust  and  unwise  act. 

In  more  recent  times,  we  witnessed 
another  example  in  which  citizens  took 
action  to  protest  an  injustice.  I  refer 
to  the  civil  rights  movement  which 
started  in  the  1950's  and  eventually 
forced  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  many  years.  These  citizen 
protests  were  necessary  because  poli- 
ticians did  not  have  the  courage  to  face 
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reality  and  produce  workable  solutions 
to  an  existing  evil. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  when  another  dramatic  act  is 
called  for  to  bring  reason  to  the  U.S. 
political  scene. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  on  tea  which 
the  Boston  patriots  opposed  was  assessed 
by  authorities  in  England,  and  the 
Americans  had  no  voice.  The  "excess 
profits  tax"  is  being  assessed  by  "con- 
sumer interests,"  so-called,  and  the  voice 
of  producers  is  ignored. 

Consider  this;  The  tax  is  called  an 
"excess  profits  tax,"  yet  it  applies  to  oil 
to  be  produced  from  wells  which  have 
not  even  been  drilled.  It  also  applies  to 
oil  to  be  produced  from  tertiary  recovery 
projects  which  have  not  even  been 
started.  It  applies  to  old  stripper  wells 
which  are  operated  to  get  the  last  few 
barrels  from  the  ground  before  the  wells 
are  abandoned  and  salvaged. 

This  tax  is  a  threat  to  our  national 
survival  far  more  surely  than  the  tax 
the  British  levied  against  the  colonists' 
tea.  It  will  cut  U.S.  production,  increase 
the  cost  of  energy  to  consumers,  place 
our  great  country  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
governments,  weaken  our  ability  to  de- 
fend ourselves,  and  destroy  the  quality 
of  life  we  now  know.  This  cannot  be 
allowed  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  as  patriots  came  forth 
to  defend  our  country  against  an  ill- 
advised  and  destructive  tax  by  dumping 
tea  into  the  Boston  Harbor,  we  now  need 
patriots  who  will  resist  this  more  deadly 
tax. 

Throughout  the  colorful  history  of  the 
American  petroleum  Industry,  oil  was 
known  by  many  names.  It  was  called 
"black  gold"  (which  makes  one  wonder 
why  we  have  not  imposed  a  windfall 
profit  tax  on  gold  prices,  which  have 
risen  2,000  percent  since  the  early 
seventies — much  more  than  oil) .  Oil  also 
was  known  as  "Texas  Tea." 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a 
"Texas  Tea  Party." 

I  call  upon  American  oil  producers, 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  border  to 
border,  to  protest  the  imposition  of  this 
dangerous  tax. 

Next  Tuesday  is  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  President  revered  in 
American  history  as  the  "Great  Emanci- 
pator." This  would  be  a  most  appropriate 
day  for  oil  producers  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  begin  to  strike  a  blow  for  free- 
dom— freedom  from  unfair  taxation, 
freedom  from  "govemment-knows-best" 
over  regulation,  freedom  to  produce  the 
energy  our  country  must  have  to  be  truly 
independent. 

Next  Tuesday  should  become  "Energy 
Emancipation  Day"— the  day  when  this 
Nation  finally  turns  toward  policies  that 
will  make  us  free  again  from  foreign 
control  of  our  vital  energy  needs. 

On  that  day,  every  oil  drilling  rig 
should  be  idled  <or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  safety  and  legal  requirements  will 
allow)  and  every  producing  oil  well 
should  be  shut  down  ffor  maintenance, 
if  necessary,  as  the  law  allows).  This 
condition  should  continue  until  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  produce  a 
bill  which  will  provide  the  incentive  to 
produce  oil  needed  for  national  security 
and  economic  stability. 


A  30-day  or  even  90-day  disruption 
in  this  Nation's  oil  production  will  not 
paralyze  the  country,  since  our  present 
stocks  are  as  high  as  they  have  been  in 
a  long,  long  time.  This  disruption  in  the 
Nation's  oil  production  will  help  wake 
up  the  country.  It  will  be  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  security  our  coimtry  and 
our  allies  would  gain  from  an  abundant 
and  dependable  domestic  oil  supply. 

If  the  so-called  excess  profit  tax 
is  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  this  Nation's 
energy  security  will  be  damaged  beyond 
repair.  I  call  upon  the  members  of  the 
oil  industry  to  do  what  politicians  are 
either  too  uninformed  or  too  weak  to  do. 
Politicians  cannot  solve  the  energy  prob- 
lem. The  industry  can  if  it  will  free  It- 
self from  its  shackles. 

Patriots  in  the  oil  industry  who  join 
in  this  "Texas  Tea  Party"  can  perform 
a  greater  service  for  their  country  than 
all  politicians  put  together.  They  can 
set  the  stage  for  solving  our  energy  crisis 
within  the  decade  of  the  eighties. 
Everyone  who  participates  should  be 
dedicated  to  maximum  effort  within  the 
limits  of  capital  and  technology  avail- 
able to  bring  more  oil  to  market  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  once  the  shackles 
are  removed. 

The  U.S.  energy  problem  can  be  solved. 
The  solution  lies  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
politicians  but  rather  in  the  hands  of  the 
oil  producers — hands  unfettered  by  po- 
litically popular  but  economically  deadly 
restraints  on  production.  The  solution 
is  to  use  the  billions  of  dollars  decontrol 
will  bring  in  to  produce  more  oil,  not 
spend  this  money  for  more  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1969. 
The  energy  problem  was  not  popularly 
recognized  when  he  came  here,  though 
its  development  had  long  been  detected 
and  proclaimed  by  knowledgeable  per- 
sons in  the  industry.  During  these  last 
n  years,  dozens  of  bills,  many  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  have  been  in- 
troduced to  deal  with  the  problem.  No 
legislation  to  enhance  oil  production  has 
passed,  nor  will  any  pass.  I  despair  of 
political  solutions.  The  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer is  strong,  but  not  fully  informed. 
The  voice  of  the  producer  is  weak  and 
considered  self-serving.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  times  in  our  Nation's  history, 
as  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the 
c'vil  riehts  movement,  when  those  af- 
fected by  ill-informed  and  shortsighted 
lawmakers  are  justified  in  taking  direct 
action  to  call  public  attention  to  a  law 
or  policy  which  is  destructive  to  national 
interests. 

Whatever  hardships,  and  there  will  be 
many,  come  from  decontrol  can  be  dealt 
with  through  the  Nation's  welfare  sys- 
tem. The  existing  corporate  and  personal 
income  tax  will  generate  far  more  reve- 
nues from  increased  oil  prices  than 
needed  to  help  pay  increased  heating 
costs,  provide  incentives  to  conserve  and 
make  fuel  substitution  possible. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  President,  the  do- 
mestic crude  oil  tax,  or  "excess  profits 
tax"  is  a  threat  to  our  national  sur- 
vival. The  Russian  presence  in  the  area 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  threatening  to  cut 
off  the  free  world's  oil  supply,  is  the 
final  signal  to  the  United  States  to  face 


squarely  the  need  to  produce  from  our 
own  abundant  domestic  resources. 

We  politicians  lack  the  will  to  face 
an  electorate  angered  by  the  con- 
sequences of  a  realistic  energy  program. 
The  only  solution  lies  in  the  hands  of  oil 
producers  who  must  do  as  patriots  have 
done  in  the  past  and  act  to  deter  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

I  again  call  upon  every  oil  producer 
in  this  great  land  to  cease  drilling  for  oil 
and  producing  oil  by  every  legal  means  at 
their  disposal  until  removal  of  the  debil- 
itating economic  shackles  which  have 
made  this  Nation  energy  dependent  and 
which  threaten  our  national  survival. 

We  can  be  free  from  foreign  energy 
domination.  We  can  produce  our  own 
oil.  We  have  the  resources  and  the  tech- 
hology.  Give  American  ingenuity  the 
opportunity  it  must  have  before  It  is 
too  late. 

A  "Texas  Tea  Party"  Is  as  timely  now 
as  was  the  'Boston  Tea  Party"  of  co- 
lonial times. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WEICKER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2272— PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
opening  of  my  final  report  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  on 
June  27,  1974, 1  stated  that: 

For  this  Senator.  Watergate  Is  not  a  who- 
dunit. It  Is  a  documented,  proven  attack  on 
laws.  Institutions,  and  principles.  The  re- 
sponse to  that  attack  was  and  is  a  nation  of 
laws  at  work,  determining  whether  men  shall 
pre.'all  over  the  principles  of  a  Constitutional 
democracy.  It  has  been  and  will  be  the  test- 
ing of  a  great  experiment  In  government  be- 
gun some  two  hundred  years  ago. 

That  was  the  essence  of  Watergate. 
We  were  not  solving  a  mystery.  We  were 
testing  whether  we  would  have  the  cour- 
age, as  a  nation,  to  check  unbridled 
power  by  an  often  secretive  Executive 
and  whether  we  would  have  the  wisdom 
to  enforce  fair  and  equal  justice  from  a 
multitude  of  Government  departments. 

In  the  case  of  Watergate,  it  was  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  had  misused  its 
power.  However,  misuse  of  power  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  The  legislative  branch  has 
not  been  beyond  reproach. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Federalist  No. 
51,  James  Madison  said: 

If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
neither  external  nor  Internal  controls  on 
government  would  be  necessary.  In  framing 
a  government  which  Is  to  be  administered 
by  men  over  men.  the  great  difficulty  lies  In 
this:  you  must  first  enable  the  government 
to  control  the  governed,  and  In  the  next  place 
oblige  It  to  control  Itself.  A  dependence  on 
the  people  Is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  control 
on  the  government,  but  experience  haa 
taught  mankind  the  necessity  for  auxiliary 
precautions. 

The  sagacity  of  Madison's  words  Is 
brought  home  to  us  dally  in  press  ac- 
counts of  alleged  misconduct  by  those 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 


The  voting  public  is  the  final  arbiter  of 
Government — but  there  must  be  addi- 
tional precautions  taken  to  insure  that 
there  are  adequate  controls  on  the  Gov- 
eriunent.  These  precautions  are  essential 
to  insure  faith  in  our  Nation's  Govern- 
ment. Faith  in  Government,  in  its  fair- 
ness, is  founded  on  equal  application  of 
the  law.  That  principle  must  be  above 
suspicion,  especially  in  a  nation  whose 
survival  depends  on  the  rule  of  law  and 
public  belief  in  that  rule. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  create  the  office  of  an  in- 
dependent, permanent  public  prosecutor. 
This  legislation  is  needed  to  dispel  the 
Nation's  perception  of  an  unequal  system 
of  justice  that  treats  the  powerful  few 
in  a  manner  different  from  other  citizens 
suspected  of  breaking  the  law. 

Article  II,  section  2  of  our  Constitution 
grants  the  President  control  over  his 
Cabinet,  including  the  Attorney  General. 
Over  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  how 
this  grant  of  power  has  been  used  by  the 
President  to  fill  the  Nation's  top  law  en- 
forcement positions  with  brothers,  cam- 
paign managers,  law  partners  and  old 
friends.  More  often  than  not.  blindfolded 
justice  has  not  been  holding  scales  but 
instead  the  President's  hands. 

The  continued  viability  of  our  demo- 
cratic Government  requires  that  the 
American  system  of  justice,  its  Constitu- 
tion, never  can  play  a  subservient  role  to 
the  political  aspirations  and  whims  of 
those  charged  with  preserving  it.  Yet, 
three  Attorneys  General  and  three  As- 
sistant Attorneys  General  either  bowed 
to  White  House  pressure  or  were  forced 
to  resign  when  they  stood  their  ground 
during  Watergate.  Clearly,  our  system  as 
it  now  exists  does  not  insure  the  sepa- 
ration of  politics  from  the  judicial 
process. 

The  Public  Prosecutor  Act  of  1980, 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  will  insure 
a  single  standard  of  justice  in  the  United 
States.  The  independent,  permanent 
public  prosecutor  created  pursuant  to 
this  legislation  not  only  will  appear  to 
be,  but  will  in  fact  be,  impervious  to  the 
political  and  personal  demands  of  offi- 
cials in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch.  He  will  possess  the  requisite  in- 
dependence and  statutory  authority  nec- 
essary to  investigate— with  imlmpeded 
access  to  Government  documents  and 
officials — and  to  prosecute  allegations  of 
Government  misconduct.  There  would 
not  be  any  possibility  of  high  level  inter- 
ference in  sensitive  Investigations  and 
prosecutions. 

In  recognition  of  the  inherent  institu- 
tional conflicts  of  interests  which  can 
compromise  the  ability  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  vigorously  and  objectively 
investigate  and  prosecute  charges  against 
high  Government  officials.  Congress 
passed  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  creating  a  mechanism  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  temporary  special  prose- 
cutors. However,  as  evidenced  by  the 
statements  of  Attorney  General  Civiletti 
made  yesterday  before  the  State,  Justice. 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies.  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  the  Attorney  General 
still  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  process. 
Mr.  Civiletti  indicated  that  he  would  not 


recommend  the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  to  investigate  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Miller,  despite  serious  allega- 
tions being  made  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  against  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. Further  evidence  that  the  mechanism 
established  by  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978  can  be  circumvented  is  foimd 
in  the  failure  to  appoint  a  truly  inde- 
pendent special  prosecutor  to  investigate 
allegations  of  financial  improprieties  at 
the  Carter  peanut  warehouse  and  to 
examine  the  alleged  White  House  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  fugitive  financier 
Robert  L.  Vesco. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  to  investigate  allega- 
tions of  impropriety  such  as  these  under- 
mines the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  integrity  of  their  Government. 
The  ramifications  of  this  are  tremen- 
dous. As  Professor  Woodward  pointed  out 
in  "Responses  of  the  Presidents  to 
Charges  of  Misconduct,"  the  American 
Revolution  was  prompted  In  part  by  the 
perception  of  low  ethical  standards  in 
Government: 

The  sale  of  office  was  accepted  and  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sinecures 
abounded.  Administrative  standards  were 
generally  lax,  corrupt,  and  class-ridden.  The 
revolt  against  the  mother  country  was  at 
least  In  part  a  revolt  against  those  standards. 
One  nrm  tenet  of  the  revolutionists  was  that 
corruption  led  Inevitably  to  tyranny  and  the 
loss  of  liberty.  They  thought  this  has  been 
the  history  of  all  governments  and  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  the  worst  of  their  own.  Their 
revolutionary  purltanlsm  inspired  the  direst 
suspicions  and  an  excessive  zeal  In  criticism. 

The  Public  Prosecutor  Act  of  1980  will 
help  allay  the  public's  fear  of  corruption 
in  Government  by  Insurng  fair  and  Im- 
partial enforcement  and  administration 
of  our  laws.  The  Office  of  Public  Prose- 
cutor would  be  established  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  for  a  term  of  6 
years.  There  would  also  be  a  Deputy  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  whose  party  affll'ation 
cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor  and  whose  term  would  over- 
lap that  of  the  Prosecutor.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
offenses  committed  by  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  employees  and  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  national  cam- 
paign manager  or  chairman  of  any  na- 
tional campaign  committee  for  the  elec- 
tion or  reelection  of  the  President,  and 
Members  of  Congress  and  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  either  House  compensated  at 
a  rate  of  at  least  $35,000.  Both  the  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  and  the  Deputy  Public 
Prosecutor  must  concur  in  any  indict- 
ment returned  by  a  grand  jury  or  crimi- 
nal information.  Any  appointee  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Prosecutor  must  agree 
not  to  occupy  or  run  for  any  Fed- 
eral elective  office  for  5  years  after  ter- 
mination of  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  closely  examine  this  legislation  which 
will  reassure  the  American  public  that 
Federal  investigation  into  charges 
against  top  Goveriunent  officials  will  be 
carried  out  fairly  and  impartially,  with- 
out even  the  merest  possibility  of  defer- 


ence to  political  office.  We  must  take  af- 
firmative action  to  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic trust  in  Government  is  maintained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  mechanism  created 
in  the  Ethics  in  Goveriunent  Act  of  1978 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  prose- 
cutor, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2272 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT    TrrLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Prosecutor  Act  of  1980". 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT    AND    DECLARATION    OF 
PtJEPOSB 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Ckingress  finds  and  declares 

that — 

(1)  the  continued  vitality  of  American 
constitutional  Government  requires  the  con- 
fidence of  the  electorate  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  executed  faithfully 
and  be  enforced  without  favor  against  all 
persons,  Including  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Oovemment  and  of  national  political 
parties,  and  without  conflicts  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Individuals  charged  with 
their  enforcement,  and  that  the  integrity  of 
the  electoral  processes  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  preserved: 

(2)  public  confidence  in  the  faithful  ex- 
ecution and  fair  and  Impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
In  the  electoral  processes  of  the  United 
States,  requires  that  the  Individuals  officially 
Involved  In  such  activities  discharge  their 
responsibilities  free  of  conflict  of  Interest 
and  without  misconduct,  and  free  of  the 
appearance  of  conflict  of  Interest  or  miscon- 
duct; 

(3)  In  cases  Involving  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  ot  the  Oov- 
emment and  Individuals  Involved  in  Federal 
election  campaign  activities  the  danger  of 
political  considerations  Influencing  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and 
those  officials  under  his  supervision  and  con- 
trol may  Impair  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  laws,  may  impair  the  morale  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  may  thereby 
undermine  public  confidence  In  the  faithful 
execution  and  fair  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
In  the  electoral  processes  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(4)  maintenance  of  such  public  confi- 
dence requires  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dependent office  charged  with  Insuring  that 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
vigorously  enforced  against  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  against  misconduct  In  the 
course   of   Presidential   election   campaigns. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Justice,  an 
official,  lndei}endent  of  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General,  empowered  and  au- 
thorized to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  public  that  the  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  Members  of 
Congress,  officers  and  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  of  Presi- 
dential election  campaigns  are  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

TITLE   I^UDICIAL   CODE   AMENDMENTS 
establishment  of  office 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  39  the 
following  new  chapter: 
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•Chapter  40— PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR 

"591.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Public  Prose- 
cuter:  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor. 

"592.  Term  and  vacancies. 

"593.  Qualifications. 

"594.  Removal. 

"595.  Jurisdiction. 

"696.  Powers. 

"697.  Notification  to  Attorney  General  of  ini- 
tiation of  prosecution. 

"598.  Actions  with  respect  to  an  incumbent 
President. 

"599.  Administrative  provisions. 

"600.  Report  to  Congress. 

"S  591.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Public 
Prosecutor:  Deputy  Public  Prosecu- 
tor 

"(a)(1)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of  the  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Office'),  which  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  596  of  this  title,  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  this  cbf^ter  independ- 
ent of  supervision  by  the  President,  the  At- 
torney Oeneral,  and  their  subordinates  or 
delegates. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  per- 
form, in  addition  to  those  duties  specifically 
prescribed  by  law,  such  duties  as  the  Public 
Prosecutor  may  direct. 

"(3)  Any  individual  holding  office  under 
this  section  shall  not  accept  or  hold  any 
other  ot&ce  under  the  United  States  while  so 
serving. 

"(b)(1)  The  Office  shall  be  administra- 
tively a  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
but  shall  be  located  in  physically  separate 
facilities. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  the 
Attorney  General  may  confer  in  any  manner 
contemplated  in  this  chapter  ur  at  such  other 
time  and  in  such  other  manner  as  either  of 
them  may  deem  appropriate. 
"5  592.  Term  and  vacancies. 

"(a)(1)  The  Public  Prcsecutor  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  except  as 
provided  for  in  subsection  (c)(2),  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  to  a  consecu- 
tive term  as  Public  Prosecutor. 

"(2)  The  first  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years  and 
each  subsequent  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Except 
as  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)(2),  no 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  to  a  consecutive  term  as  Dep- 
uty Public  Prosecutor. 

"(b)  At  no  time  shall  the  Public  Prosecutor 
and  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  be  ap- 
pointed from  or  affiliated  with  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  event  of  the  disability  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  or  of  a  vacancy  in  that  of- 
fice, the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  shall  serve 
as  Acting  Public  Prosecutor  until  the  expira- 
tion of  such  disability  or  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  to  fill  such  vacancy.  Any  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  Public  Prosecutor  or  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor  before  the  expiration  of  a 
term  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment,  except  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  so  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  such  term. 

"(2)  Any  Individual  appointed,  pursuant  to 


paragraph  ( 1 ),  to  fill  an  unexpired  portion  qI 
less  than  one  year  of  a  term  as  Public  Prose- 
cutor or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  reappointed  for  a  full  term  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  the  portion  of  the 
term  tor  which  such  individual  was  first  ap- 
pointed. 
"i  593.  Qualifications. 

"(a)  No  individual  shall  be  appointed 
Public  Prosecutor  or  Deputy  Public  Pros- 
ecutor unless  such  individual — 

'(1)  is  eligible  to  receive  the  security 
clearance  required  by  section  596(4)  of  this 
title: 

"(2)  is,  and  for  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen 
years  prior  to  such  appointment,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  before  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  at  the  time  of  such  appoint- 
ment is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
bar  of  at  least  one  such  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and 

"(3)  is,  at  the  time  of  such  appointment,  a 
member  In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  for 
a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  prior  to  such 
appointment  has  been  such  a  member. 

"(b)  No  individual  shall  take  the  oath 
of  office  for  the  position  of  Public  Prosecutor 
or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  unless  such  in- 
dividual has  agreed  in  writing  not  to  oc- 
cupy or  assume  or  discharge  the  duties  of 
any  other  office  of  the  United  States,  vacan- 
cies of  which  are  filled  by  popular  election, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  individual's  services  as  Public 
Prosecutor  or  Deputy  Public  Prcsecutor  are 
terminated. 
"§  594.  Removal. 

"(a)  The  Public  Prosecutor  or  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor  may  be  removed  from  of- 
fice by  the  President  only  for  neglect  of  duty, 
misconduct  in  office  amounting  to  a  crime, 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or 
physical  or  mental  disability  persisting  for 
more  than  four  months. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  specify  In  writ- 
ing and  with  specificity  the  cause  for  which 
any  individual  serving  as  Public  Prosecutor 
Is  removed  pursuant  to  subsection   (a). 

"(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  application  of 
any  individual  removed  as  Public  Prosecutor 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  shall  have  Juris- 
diction over  a  civil  action  and  shall,  on  an 
expedited  basis,  hear  any  facts  bearing  on 
the  dismissal  of  such  individual.  Such  court 
shall  determine  de  novo  whether  the  cause 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  exists,  and  order 
appropriate  relief. 

"§  595.  Jurisdiction. 

"(a)  The  Public  Prosecutor  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  which,  except  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  subsection  (c),  shall  be 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  exercise  the  powers  specified  in  sec- 
tion 596  with  respect  to  any  matter  that  he 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  involves  the 
commission,  by  an  individual  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  of  a  viola- 
tion of  any  Federal  criminal  law  other  than 
a  violation  constituting  a  petty  offense. 

"(b)  The  individuals  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  are  as  follows: 

"(1)   The  President  or  Vice  President. 

"(2)  A  Member  of  Congress. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

"(4)  The  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

"(5)  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

"(6)  Any  individual  working  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
rate  provided  for  level  rv  of  the  Executive 


Schedule    under    section    5315    of    title    6, 
United  States  Code. 

"(7)  Any  individual  who.  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  commission,  held  any  office  or 
position  described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
(4),  (5).  (6),  (8),  or  (9)  of  this  subsection 
during  the  incumbency  of  the  President  or 
during  the  period  the  last  preceding  Presi- 
dent held  office,  if  such  preceding  President 
was  of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
Incumbent  President. 

"(8)  Any  individual  working  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  provided  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(9)  Any  individual  serving  in  a  position 
listed  in  section  5312  or  5313  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(10)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  who  Is  com- 
pensated at  an  annua!  rate  of  not  less  than 
$35,000. 

"(11)  The  administrative  assistant,  the 
chief  legislative  assistant,  and  the  press  sec- 
retary, or  their  respective  equivalents,  for 
the  office  of  each  Member  of  Congress. 

"(12)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  designated 
under  the  rules  of  the  respective  body  to 
handle  campaign  funds. 

"(13)  A  national  campaign  manager  or 
chairman  of  any  national  campaign  com- 
mittee for  the  election  or  reelection  of  the 
President. 

"(c)  The  Public  Prosecutor  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Initiation  or 
termination  of  an  investigation  or  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  any  matter  within  his 
Jurisdiction  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  After  the  receipt  of  any  such  noti- 
fication and  while  any  Investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding to  which  any  such  notification  re- 
lates Is  pending,  the  Attorney  General  shall, 
and  shall  cause  other  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to,  refrain  from  con- 
ducting any  investigation  or  prosecution 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  such 
notification  of  any  related  or  overlapping 
matter,  and  to  refrain  from  taking  any  re- 
lated action  with  respect  thereto,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  has 
given  prior  written  approval  thereof. 

"(d)  If  at  any  time  the  Attorney  General 
believes  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
investigation  conducted  under  his  super- 
vision Involves  or  is  likely  to  Involve  any 
matter  that  would  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Public  Prosecutor  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  he  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Public  Prosecutor  thereof  and  of 
the  reasons  for  such  belief.  Upon  receipt  of 
any  such  notification,  the  Public  Prosecutor 
may  in  his  discretion  elect  to — 

"(1)  assume  sole  responsibility  for  any 
further  conduct  of  such  investigation: 

"(2)  participate  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  any  further  conduct  of  such  investi- 
gation: or 

"(3)  defer  to  the  ongoing  investigation 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, In  which  case  the  Attorney  General 
shall  keep  the  Public  Prosecutor  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  further  progress  of  any 
such  investigation. 
"5  596.  Powers. 

"The  Public  Prosecutor  shall,  with  respect 
to  any  matter  within  his  Juri"?diction  under 
section  695  of  this  title,  have  full  power  and 
authority,  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to — 

"(1)  conduct  such  investigation  thereof 
as  he  deems  appropriate: 

"(2)  obtain  and  review  such  documentary, 
testimonial,  or  other  evidence  or  informa- 
tion as  he  deems  material  thereto  as  may  be 
available  from  any  source,  and.  if  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  ( as 
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defined  In  section  6001(1)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code),  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6S2(b),  other  than  para- 
graph (6),  of  title  6.  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  issue  appropriate  Instructions  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  other 
domestic  Investigative  agencies  of  the  United 
States  (which  instructions  shall  be  treated 
by  the  heads  of  such  agencies  as  if  received 
from  the  Attorney  General)  for  the  collec- 
tion and  delivery  solely  to  the  office  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  of  information  or  evidence 
relating  to  such  investigation,  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  integrity  and  confi- 
dentiality of  all  files,  records,  documents, 
physical  evidence,  and  other  materials  ob- 
tained or  prepared  by  the  Public  Prosecutor: 

"(4)  receive  appropriate  national  security 
clearances  and  review  any  evidence  or  in- 
formation sought  to  be  withheld  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  classified  or  relates  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept evidence  or  information  claimed  to  be 
subject  to  an  evidentiary  or  testimonial 
privilege  (including  evidence  or  Information 
claimed  to  be  privileged  by  virtue  of  the 
necessity  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
executive  branch  that  such  evidence  or  In- 
formation remain  confidential): 

"(5»  Issue  subpenas  to  such  individuals, 
entities,  or  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  (or  any  agency  or  department 
thereof)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  obtain 
any  evidence  or  information  he  is  authorized 
to  obtain  and  review  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (4) ,  and  initiate  or  defend  appropriate 
proceedings  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  of  competent  Jurisdiction  relating  to 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena: 

"(6)  determine  whether,  in  a  proceeding 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  or  any  other  pro- 
ceeding, to  contest  the  withholding  of  any 
evidence  or  Information  he  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  and  review  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (4)  because  such  evidence  or  informa- 
tion is  claimed  to  be  sub'ect  to  an  eviden- 
tiary or  testimonial  privilege.  Including  a 
claim  that  such  evidence  or  Information  is 
claimed  to  be  subject  to  an  evidentiary  or 
testimonial  privilege,  including  a  claim  that 
such  evidence  or  Information  is  privileged  by 
virtue  of  the  necessity  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  executive  branch  of  its  re- 
maining confidential: 

"(7)  conduct  proceedings  before  grand 
Junes: 

"(8)  make  application  to  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  part  V  of  title  18 
United  States  Code,  for  a  grant  of  Immunity 
to  any  witness: 

"(9)  frame  and,  with  the  independent  con- 
currence of  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  and 
subject  to  sections  597  and  698  of  this  title 
sign  and  file  criminal  Indictments  and 
informations,  and  prosecute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
which  proceedings  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  chapter,  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  governing 
the  conduct  of  such  proceedings: 

"(10)  conduct  such  civil  proceedings  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  enforce  any  pro- 
vision or  obtain  any  remedy  for  violation  of 
any  law  he  is  charged  with  enforcing:  and 

"(11)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  to  exercise  all  other  powers  as  to  the 
conduct  of  criminal  investigations,  prosecu- 
tions (Including  prosecutions  for  perjury 
committed  in  the  course  of  any  Investigation 
or  Judicial  or  legislative  hearing  with  respect 
to  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor),  civil  proceedings,  and 
appeals,  within  his  Jurisdiction,  that  would 
otherwise  be  vested  exclusively  In  the  At- 


torney General  and  the  United  States  attor- 
ney under  the  provisions  of  chapters  31  and 
35  of  this  title  and  any  regulation  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  either  chapter,  and  act  as 
attorney  for  the  Government  in  such  inves- 
tigations, prosecutions,  proceedings,  and 
appeals. 

"i  597.  Notification  to  Attorney  General  of 
initiation  of  prosecution. 

"(a)  The  Public  Prosecutor  may,  together 
with  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  sign  and 
file  any  Indictment  returned  by  a  grand  Jury 
convened  at  his  request  or  under  his  direc- 
tion and  may,  together  with  the  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor,  sign  and  file  any  crimi- 
nal information,  with  respect  to  any  matter 
within  his  Jurisdiction  under  section  595  of 
this  title,  except  that  in  each  such  Instance 
the  Public  Prosecutor  shall  give  the  Attorney 
General  five  days'  prior  written  notice  there- 
of. 

"(b)  If  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  disapproves  the  filing  of  any  indict- 
ment or  information,  or  any  subsequent  ac- 
tion or  position  taken  by  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor in  the  course  of  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ing pursuant  thereto,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  present  his 
views  amicus  curiae  to  any  court  before 
which  any  such  proceeding  is  pending, 
"i  598.  Actions  with  respect  to  an  Incumbent 
President. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  the  Public  Prosecutor  shall 
have  no  authority  to  initiate  any  criminal 
proceeding  against  an  individual  then  serv- 
ing as  the  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Public  Prosecutor  shall 
have  authority  to  submit  any  evidence  or  In- 
formation obtained  by  him  which,  in  his 
Judgment,  furnishes  reasonable  grounds  for 
a  belief  that  the  President  or  Vice  President 
has  committed  any  impeachable  offense  (In- 
cluding, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court 
supervising  any  grand  Jury  convened  at  the 
request  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  any  relevant  report  prepared  by 
such  grand  Jury) ,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"5  699.  Administrative  provisions. 

"(a)  The  Public  Prosecutor  may  appoint, 
fix  the  compensation,  and  assign  the  duties 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  duties  and  functions  under 
this  chapter.  The  Public  Prosecutor  may  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  staff  as  may  be  furnished  htm 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor,  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personal  as- 
sistants as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities   under  section   596    (9). 

"(c)  The  Public  Prosecutor  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  provisions  as  he  considers 
appropriate  authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
any  function  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  except 
the  function  prescribed  by  section  598(b)  of 
this  title. 

"(d)  The  Public  Prosecutor  Is  authorized — 

"  (1)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules 

and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 

out    his    duties    and    functions    under    this 

chapter:  and 

"(2)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the 
services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(e)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  Its 


services,  equipment,  personnel,  facilities,  In- 
formation (including  suggestions,  and  sta- 
tistics) available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  consistent  with  the  laws,  to  the  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  In  the  performance  of  bis 
duties  and  functions. 

"(f)  The  Public  Prosecutor  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  in  section  6313 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Deputy 
Prosecutor  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  In  section  6314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  such  compensation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  diminution  during 
the  period  of  any  individual's  tenure  as  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor. 
"  S  600.  Report  to  Congress. 

"The  Public  Prosecutor  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  this  chapter.  Tbe  Public 
Prosecutor  may  Include  in  such  report  any 
legislative  recommendations  to  Congress  that 
would  Insure  ethics  and  Integrity  within  the 
Federal  Government.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  HI  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  39 
the  following: 

"40.  Public  Prosecutor 6B1". 

(c)  Chapter  39  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Chapter  39 — SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR"  is  repealed. 

INrEBLOCUTORT    APPEALS    nOlf    CERTAIN 
DECISIONS 

SEC.  102.  Section  1292(a)  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  pargraph  (4)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"and",  and  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Orders  of  such  district  courts  or  the 
Judges  thereof,  issued  in  proceedings  relating 
to  compliance  with  any  subpena  issued  by  the 
Public  Prosecutor  pursuant  to  section  696  (6) 
of  this  title,  quashing  any  such  subpena  on 
the  grounds  that,  or  enforcing  any  such 
subpena  against  a  claim  that,  the  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  obtained  thereby  may  be 
withheld  because  it  is  classified  or  relates  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States,  or 
because  such  information  is  subject  to  an 
evidentiary  or  testimonial  privilege,  or  be- 
cause such  evidence  or  Information  Is  privi- 
leged by  virtue  of  the  necessity  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  executive  branch  of  its 
remaining  confidential.". 

TITLE  n— CRIMINAL  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

CONFLICTS    or    INTEREST 

Sec.  201.  Section  202  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  As  tised  In  sections  205.  207,  208,  and 
209  of  this  title,  the  term  'officer  or  employee' 
includes  the  Public  Prosecutor,  the  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor,  and  member  of  their  staff; 
and  as  used  in  section  201  of  this  title,  the 
term  'public  official'  Includes  the  Public  Pros- 
ecutor, the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  and 
professional  members  of  their  staff.". 

SBCRECT    op    RECORDS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  1905  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"Whoever":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  the  mem- 
ber of  any  grand  Jury  convened  at  the  re- 
quest or  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor  who.  in  the  course  or  under  color 
of  his  duties  as  such  officer,  employee,  or 
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member,  has  had  any  direct  contact  with  an 
employee  or  officer  lawfully  participating  In 
an  Investigation  being  conducted  by  the 
Public  Prosecutor  pursuant  to  section  596  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  by  virtue  of 
which  such  person  has  come  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  any  evidence  or  Information  obtained 
by  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Public  Pros- 
ecutor or  the  product  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  pursu- 
ant to  such  section,  to  disclose,  or  to  cause 
the  disclosure,  or  in  any  manner  to  further 
the  disclosure,  of  such  evidence,  informa- 
tion, or  product  to  any  person  other  than  an 
ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  the  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  of  a  court  in  which  a  grand  Jury 
convened  at  the  request  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Public  Prosecutor  is  proceed- 
ing, or  (to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law)  to  a  person  who  Is  likely  to  or  has 
become  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  except  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  may  make  such  public  disclosure 
as  is  permitted  by  law  of  such  information  as 
he  deems  necessary,  appropriate,  or  required 
by  law  in  connection  with  a  proceeding  in- 
stituted by  him  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor. 

"(2)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than 
»1,000  or  more  than  $25,000  and,  if  the  vio- 
lation is  willful,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
»60,0000  or  Imprisoned  for  one  year,  or  both. 
"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  Public  Prosecutor 
from  taking  any  action  he  is  authorized  to 
take  under  section  598(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  or  to  preclude  any  defendant  In 
a  criminal  case  from  obtaining  any  informa- 
tion concerning  grand  Jury  proceedings  or 
in  the  possession  of  a  prosecuting  official  of 
the  United  States  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise by  law  be  entitled.". 

(b)  (1)  The  hearing  of  section  1905  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  1905.  Disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion generally  and  with  great  re- 
spect to  Investigations  or  proceed- 
ings conducted  by  the  Public 
Prosecutor". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  93  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  Item 
1905  the  following:  "and  with  respect  to 
Investigations  or  proceedings  conducted  by 
th*  Public  Prosecutor". 

TITLE    lU— MISCELLANEOUS 
COMPENSATION 

Src.  301.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(25)  Public  Prosecutor.". 

(b)  Section  5314  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(70)  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor.". 

FACmrtES 

Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  provide  the  Office  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor  with  such  offices  and  support  fa- 
cilities as  may  be  necessary,  and  such  addi- 
tional offices  and  support  facilities  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  except  that  such 
offices  and  facilities  shall  be  physically  sepa- 
rate from  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  of  any  division  thereof. 

AtJTHORIZATION     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Src.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Section-bt-S'ection  Analysis  or  the  Public 
Prosecutor  Act  or   1980 
Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  pop- 
ular name  of  the  legislation  is  the  "Public 
Prosecutor  Act  of  1980." 

Section  2  states  the  congressional  findings 
and  declaration   of  purpose  of  the   leglsla- 
Uon.  The  bill  declares  that  the  confidence  of 
the  public  In  the  faithful  and  Impartial  en- 
forcement of  our  laws,  free  from  favoritism 
and  conflicts  of  Interest  by  tthe  enforcers  of 
those  laws,   is  necessary  for  the  continued 
vitality  of  our  Government.  To  obtain  the 
public's    confidence,    those    individuals    In- 
volved in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  must 
discharge  their  duties  free  from  conflicts  of 
Interest,  the  appearances  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, and  misconduct.  The  bUl  states  that 
the  danger  of  political  considerations  upon 
the  Attorney  General  concerning  cases  In- 
volving certain  Federal  Government  officials 
and  those  Involved  in  presidential  elections 
might  undermine  the  public  confidence  in 
the  fair  and  impartial  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  our  laws,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance   of    suoh    confidence    requires    the 
establishment   of   an   independent   office   to 
insure  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal  laws  against  executive   branch  officers 
and  employees  and  persons  In  the  conduct 
of  presidential   campaigns.   The  purpose  of 
the   legislation   Is   to   establish   within   the 
Department  of  Justice  such  an  Independent 
office. 
Title  I — Judicial   Code  Amendments: 
Establishment  of  Office: 
Section  101  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  chapter, 
chapter  40,  to  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  new  chapter  is  entitled  "Public 
Prosecutor".   The   amended   sections   within 
title  28  are  discussed  as  follows: 

Section  591 — Establishment  of  Office  of 
Public  Prosecutor;  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor. 
Subsection  (a)(1)  df  Section  591  estab- 
lishes the  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  who  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  Is  to  exercUe 
his  powers  independent  of  the  supervision 
of  the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  or 
any  of  their  subordinates.  The  Office  of  Dep- 
uty Public  Prosecutor,  also  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  is  established  in  subsection  (a) 
(2).  Paragraph  3  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  neither  the  Deputy  or  Public  Prosecutor 
may  hold  any  other  Federal  office  while  serv- 
ing in  their  respective  positions. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  591  states 
that  while  the  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor  is 
administratively  within  the  Department  of 
Justice,  it  Is  to  be  located  in  physically  sepa- 
rate faculties.  The  Public  Prosecutor  and  the 
Attorney  General,  however,  may  confer  with 
each  other  as  contemplated  by  this  legisla- 
tion as  they  deem  appropriate  (subsection 
(b)(2)). 
Section  592 — Term  and  vacancies. 
The  Public  Prosecutor  will  hold  office  for 
six  years  and  will  generally  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  to  a  consecutive  term 
(592(a)(1)).  Similarly,  the  Deputy  Public 
Prosecutor  will  hold  office  for  six  years,  ex- 
cept for  the  first  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor 
who  will  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  also 
win  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment  to  a 
consecutive  term  (592(a)  (2) ) . 

At  no  time  may  the  Public  Prosecutor  and 
the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  both  be  ap- 


pointed from  or  affiliated  with  the  same  po- 
litical party  (592(b)). 

Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  592  provides 
that  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  shall  act 
as  Public  Prosecutor  in  the  event  of  disabil- 
ity or  vacancy  of  the  office  untu  the  disability 
expires  or  until  the  vacancy  is  filled,  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  appointment,  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  Subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  states  that  a  person  who  Is  t^- 
polnted   to   fill   an   unexpired   portion  of   a 
term  of  less  than  one  year  will  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  for  a  consecutive  term. 
Section  593 — Qualifications. 
Subsection  (a)  sets  out  the  following  re- 
quired qualifications  for  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor:  (1)  eligibil- 
ity   to    receive   necessary    national    security 
clearance;    (2)   admission  to  practice,  for  at 
least  ir.  years  prior  to  appointment,  before 
the  highest  court  of  a  state  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  membership  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  bar  of  at  least  one  such  state  or 
District   of   Columbia:    (3)    membership   m 
good    standing   of   the    bar   of    the    United 
States  Supreme  Court  for  at  least  10  years. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  593  requires  m- 
polntees  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor  positions  to  agree  In  writ- 
ing not  to  occupy  or  run  for  any  Federal  elec- 
tive office  for  a  period   of  five  years  after 
termination  of  service  as  Public  Prosecutor 
or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor. 
Section  594 — Removal. 
Subsection    (a)    provides  that   the  Public 
Prosecutor    and    Deputy    Public    Prosecutor 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President 
only  for  neglect  of  duty,  criminal  misconduct 
in  office,  violations  of  this  chapter,  or  mental 
or   physical    disability    extending   for   more 
than  four  months. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  specify  In  writing  the  cause  for 
removal  of  a  Public  Prosecutor. 

Subsection  (c)  grants  Jurisdiction  over 
civil  action  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  upon 
application  of  any  person  removed  as  a 
Public  Prosecutor  to  hear  facts  bearing  on 
such  dismissal,  to  determine  whether  cause 
exists  for  such  removal,  and  to  order  appro- 
priate relief. 

Section  595 — Jurisdiction. 
Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  will  have  Jurisdiction  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  Attorney  General,  except  In 
those  cases  where  the  Prosecutor  has  sole 
lurlsdictlon  to  act  as  discussed  below  In  sub- 
section (c) .  concern'ng  any  matter  which  the 
has  reason  to  believe  Involves  a  violation  of 
Federal  criminal  law.  other  than  a  petty 
offense,  by  any  of  the  persons  listed  below. 
Such  individuals  over  whom  the  Public 
Prosecutor  has  Jurisdiction  Include,  at  sub- 
section (b) : 

( 1 )  The  President  or  Vice  President. 

( 2 )  A  Member  of  Congress. 

(3)  The  Director  of  central  Intelligence 

(4)  The  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

(5)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue. 

(6)  Individuals  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  compensated  at  not  less 
than  the  rate  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

(7)  Any  individual  who  held  any  position 
described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  (4).  (5). 
(6),  (8),  or  (9)  during  the  incumbency  of 
the  current  President,  or  during  the  tei^  of 
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the  last  President  if  he  were  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  current  President. 

(8)  Individuals  working  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

(9)  Individuals  serving  In  a  position  in 
section  5312  or  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  that  is,  levels  I  and  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

(10)  Officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate  or 
House  compensated  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
$35,000. 

(11)  The  administrative  assistant,  the 
chief  legislative  assistant,  and  the  press  sec- 
retary for  each  Member's  office. 

(12)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
or  Senate  designated  under  the  House  or 
Senate  Rules  to  handle  campaign  funds. 

(13)  The  national  campaign  manager  or 
chairman  of  any  national  campaign  com- 
mittee for  election  or  reelection  of  the 
President. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  shall  notify  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  initiation  of  any  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section,  and  that  the  At- 
torney General  shall  refrain  from  Investigat- 
ing or  prosecuting  that  matter  or  any  related 
matter  except  when  agreed  to  in  writing  by 
the  Public  Prosecutor. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  If  the  Attorney 
General  believes  that  an  investigation  under 
his  supervision  Involves  matters  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  that 
he  shall  notify  the  Public  Prosecutor.  The 
Public  Prosecutor  may  then  (1)  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  any  further  investigation; 
(2)  participate  with  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  Investigation;  or  (3)  allow  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  continue  the  investigation, 
keeping  the  Public  Prosecutor  fully  Informed 
on  the  matter. 

Section  596 — Powers. 

The  Public  Prosecutor  Is  given  the  power 
and  authority  to  (1)  conduct  investigations 
as  deemed  appropriate;  (2)  obtain  and  re- 
view documentary,  testimonial  or  other  evi- 
dence or  information  material  to  an  investi- 
gation; (3)  issue  instructions  to  the  FBI  for 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  Information 
or  evidence  leievant  to  an  investigation;  (4) 
receive  national  security  clearance  to  review 
classified  information:  (5)  issue  subpenas 
and  initiate  actions  to  defend  and  enforce 
them;  (6)  determine  whether  to  contest  the 
withholding  of  information  claimed  to  be 
subject  to  evidentiary  or  testimonial  privi- 
lege: (7)  conduct  proceedings  before  grand 
Juries;  (8)  apply  for  a  grant  of  immunity  to 
any  witness;  (9)  frame,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor, 
sign  and  file  criminal  indictments  and  in- 
formations, and  prosecute  criminal  proceed- 
ings in  the  name  of  the  United  States;  (10) 
conduct  civil  proceedings  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary;  (11)  exercise  all  powers  as  to  the 
conduct  of  criminal  investigations,  prosecu- 
tions, civil  proceedings  and  appeals  that 
would  otherwise  be  vested  exclusively  In  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  United  States  at- 
torney under  chapters  31  and  35  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Section  597— Notification  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  initiation  of  prosecution. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  must  give  the  Attorney  General 
five  days'  prior  written  notice  of  any  sign- 
ing and  filing  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  and 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  of  any  indictment 


returned  by  a  grand  Jury  or  criminal  infor- 
mation. 

Subsection  (b)  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, If  he  disapproves  of  the  filing  of  any 
Indictment  or  information  or  any  other  such 
action,  to  appear  and  present  his  views 
amicus  curiae  to  any  court  before  which  that 
proceeding  is  pending. 

Section  598 — Actions  with  respect  to  an 
incumbent  President. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  has  no  authority  to  Initiate  a 
criminal  proceeding  against  an  individual 
then  serving  as  President  or  Vice  President. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  when  the 
Public  Prosecutor  has  obtained  evidence  or 
Information  providing  in  his  Judgment 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
President  or  Vice  President  has  committed 
an  impeachable  offense,  such  information 
and  evidence  may  be  turned  over  to  the 
House  Judiciary   Committee. 

Section   599 — Administrative  provisions. 

Subsection  (a)  allows  the  Public  Pros- 
ecutor to  appoint  and  compensate  the 
necessary  personnel,  and  to  hire  consultants 
and  experts. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor  to  appoint  and  compensate 
the  necessary  personal  assistants. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  may  authorize  other  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Public  Pros- 
ecutor except  with  respect  to  the  submitting 
of  evidence  to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee concerning  the  President  or  Vice 
President. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Public  Pros- 
ecutor to  (1)  adopt,  amend  or  repeal  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
(2)  to  utilize  the  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  other  Government  departments  or 
agencies. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  and  directs 
each  Federal  agency  to  make  available  to 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  upon  his  request, 
such  services,  equipment,  personnel  and  in- 
formation needed  by  the  Public  Prosecutor 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  salary  of 
the  Public  Prosecutor  will  be  at  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  S5313). 
that  of  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  at  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
§5314).  and  that  the  salary  of  neither  the 
Public  Prosecutor  or  Deputy  Public  P»ro- 
secutor  may  be  diminished  during  their 
respective  tenures. 

Section  600 — Report  to  Congress. 

The  Public  Prosecutor  Is  required  to  file 
an  annual  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  concerning  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  report  may  include  legislative  recom- 
mendations concerning  ethics  In  Govern- 
ment. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  the  bill 
adds  chapter  40.  "Public  Prcsecutor's  to  the 
table  of  chapters  for  part  III  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  subsection  (c)  of 
section  101  repeals  current  chapter  39  of 
28  use.  entitled  "Special  Prosecutor". 

Section  102  of  the  bill — Interlocutory  Ap- 
peals from  Certain  Decisions. 

28  U.S.C.  S  1292  (a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
paragraph  (5)  to  that  section  giving  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from 
orders  of  the  District  Court  concerning  the 
enforcement  or  quashing  of  subpenas  Issued 


by  the  Public  Proeecutor  as  to  claims  that  the 
Information  sought  Is  classified  or  relates  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States,  is 
subject  to  evidentiary  or  testimonial  priv- 
ilege, or  that  it  must  be  confidential  to  pro- 
tect the  proper  functioning  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Title  II — Criminal  Code  Amendments. 

Section  201 — Conflicts  of  Interest. 

Section  201  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  the  Deputy  Public  Prose- 
cutor, and  members  of  their  staff  are  among 
those  to  whom  the  bribery  (18  VS.C.  i  201), 
and  confilct  of  Interest  provisions  concern- 
ing self  dealing  (18  U.8.C.  5  205),  poet-em- 
ployment restrictions  (18  U.S.C.  $207),  acts 
affecting  a  personal  financial  Interest  (18 
U.S.C.  {  208),  and  outside  compensation  (18 
U.S.C.  :  209)  are  applicable. 

Section  202 — Secrecy  of  Records. 

Title  18  use.  S  1905  concerning  the  con- 
fidentiality of  certain  information  received 
In  the  course  of  one's  Government  employ- 
ment is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(b)  prohibiting  at  paragraph  (1)  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Government  or  any  mem- 
ber of  a  grand  Jury  from  disclosing  Infor- 
mation relating  to  an  Investigation  being 
conducted  by  the  Public  Prosecutor,  except 
that  the  Public  Prosecutor  may  disclose  such 
information  as  he  deems  necessary,  appro- 
priate or  required  by  law.  Information  may, 
however,  be  disclosed  to  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  a  court  in  which  the 
grand  Jury  is  convened  at  the  request  of 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  or  as  provided  by  law 
to  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Public  Prosecutor. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (b)  pro- 
vides penalties  for  violations  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  fines  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $25,000,  and  if  the  violation  is 
willful,  fines  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  new  subsection  (b)  would 
provide  that  nothing  In  this  restriction 
would  prohibit  the  Public  Prosecutor  from 
submitting  information  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  possible  violations  of 
law  by  the  President,  Vice  President,  or 
Members  of  Congress  as  provided  in  section 
598(b)  of  title  28  U.S.C.  added  by  this  bill, 
nor  to  prevent  defendants  from  receiving 
information  on  grand  Jury  proceedings  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

Section  202(b)  of  the  bill  changes  the 
heading  of  18  U.S.C.  §  1905  to  read:  "Disclo- 
sure of  confidential  information  generally 
and  with  respect  to  investigations  or 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Public 
Prosecutor". 

Title  III — Miscellaneous. 

Section  301 — Compensation. 

Section  301(a)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Public  Prosecutor  will  be  compensated 
at  Level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6 
U.S.C.  8  5313);  and  section  301(b)  of  the  bUl 
states  that  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  will 
be  compensated  at  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  S  6314) . 

Section  302— Faculties. 

The  Administrator  of  GSA  Is  to  provide 
the  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor  with  the  nec- 
essary offices  and  support  facilities  which 
must  be  physically  separate  from  the  office 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Section  303 — Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation. 
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I.  Appointment  of  Prosecutor 


2.  Vacancies  in  Office 


3.  Political  Afflllations 


4.  Qualifications 


5.  Removal 


6.  Jurisdiction 


UMI 


PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR  ACT  OP  1980 

Establishes  permanent  Office  of  Public  Prose- 
cutor within  Department  of  Justice,  with 
an  Independent  Public  Prosecutor  and 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  six  year  terms.  (Proposed 
28  U.S.C.  5  691). 


Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  will  act  as  Public 
Prosecutor  In  event  of  disability  or  va- 
cancy until  disability  expires  or  vacancy 
is  filled  in  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointment for  unexpired  portion  of  term. 
(Proposed  28  U.S.C.  5  692(c)). 


At  no  time  may  the  Public  Prosecutor  and 
the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  both  be  ap- 
pointed from  or  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party.  (Proposed  28  U.S.C.  1 692 
(b)). 

Public  Prosecutor  and  Deputy  Public  Prose- 
cutor must  be  eligible  to  receive  necessary 
national  security  clearance;  admitted  to 
practice  before  highest  court  of  State  or 
D.C.  for  at  least  16  years  and  currently 
member  In  good  standing  of  bar  of  such 
Jurisdiction;  member  in  good  standing 
of  bar  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  at  least 
10  years.  Neither  Deputy  nor  Public  Prose- 
cutor may  hold  any  other  Federal  office 
while  serving.  Public  Prosecutor  and  Dep- 
uty Public  Prosecutor  must  also  sign  agree- 
ment not  to  occupy  or  run  for  any  Federal 
elective  office  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  termination  of  service.  (Proposed  28 
U.S.C.  55  593,  691(a)(3)). 

Public  Prosecutor  and  Deputy  Public  Prose- 
cutor may  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President  only  for  neglect  of  duty,  criminal 
misconduct  in  office,  violations  of  this 
chapter,  or  mental  or  physical  disability 
of  more  than  four  months.  The  President 
must  specify  In  writing  the  cause  for  re- 
moval of  Public  Prosecutor.  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  Jur- 
isdiction to  hear  facts  concerning  such 
dismissal,  to  determine  whether  cause  ex- 
ists for  such  removal,  and  to  order  appro- 
priate relief.  (Proposed  28  U.S.C.  5  594). 


Concurrent  with  Attorney  General  covering 
matters  which  prosecutor  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  involve  violations  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws,  other  than  petty  of- 
fenses, committed  by  the  following  per- 
sons: 


ETHICS    IN    GOVERNMENT   ACT 

Ko  permanent  office  or  position  of  special 
prosecutor.  Attorney  General  of  United 
States  will  conduct  preliminary  investiga- 
tions whenever  specific  Information  is  re- 
ceived concerning  a  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  laws  by  covered  U.S.  officials,  if 
matter  is  deemed  by  Attorney  General  to 
warrant  further  investigation,  or  If  no 
decision  is  made  within  90  days  that  the 
charges  are  unsubstantiated,  the  Attorney 
General  will  apply  for  the  appointment  of 
a  special  prosecutor  by  a  special  panel  of 
Judges  and  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (re- 
ferred to  as  "the  division  of  the  court") 
(28  U.S.C.  55  49.  591-693). 

Division  of  the  court  may  appoint  a  special 
prosecutor  to  complete  work  of  former 
prosecutor.  If  prosecutor  has  been  re- 
moved, then  court  may  appoint  an  acting 
special  prosecutor  to  serve  until  the  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  removal  is  completed 
(28  U.S.C.  5  593(e)). 

No  comparable  provision. 


Division  of  court  must  appoint  an  "appro- 
priate" special  prosecutor.  A  person  may 
not  be  appointed  if  he  holds  or  recently 
held  any  office  or  position  in  the  Federal 
Government   (28  U.S.C.  5  593(b),   (d);. 


Other  than  by  Impeachment  and  conviction, 
a  special  prosecutor  may  be  removed  only 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  extraordinary 
impropriety,  physical  disability,  mental 
incapacity  or  condition  that  substantially 
impairs  capabilities  Attorney  General 
must  submit  report  specifying  facts  and 
grounds  for  removal  to  the  division  of  the 
court  and  to  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees.  A  special  prosecutor 
may  seek  Judicial  review  of  the  removal  by 
the  division  of  the  court,  and  If  removal 
was  based  on  error  of  fact  or  law,  may 
obtain  reinstatement  or  other  relief. 

Office  of  special  prosecutor  may  be  termi- 
nated when  special  prosecutor  notifies  At- 
torney General,  or  w'len  division  of  the 
court  determines,  that  investigations  of 
all  matters  within  prosecutorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  prosecutor,  and  resulting  prosecu- 
tions, are  completed  or  substantially  com- 
plete such  that  Justice  Department  may 
finish.  (28  U.S.C.  5  596  (a)  and  (b)). 

Prosecutorial  Jurisdiction  defined  by  divi- 
sion of  the  court  (28  U.S.C.  593(b)),  re- 
lating to  preliminary  investigation  by  the 
Attorney  General  conducted  upon  his  re- 
ceipt of  specific  Information  of  a  violation 
of  Federal  criminal  laws,  other  than  petty 
offenses,  committed  by  the  following  per- 
sons: 
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7.  Powers 


OXXVI- 


-148— Part  2 


public    prosecutor   act   of    19S0 

i".  President  or  Vice  President. 

2.  Member  of  Congress. 

3.  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

4.  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

5.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 


6.  Individuals  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  compensated  at  not  less  than 
rate  for  level  IV  of  Executive  Schedule. 


7.  Individuals  who  held  positions  described 
in  numbers  (1),  (3).  (6),  (8),  and  (9) 
during  the  incumbency  of  the  current 
President  or  during  the  term  of  the  last 
President  if  he  were  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  current  President. 

8.  Individuals  working  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  level  HI  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

9.  Individuals  serving  in  positions  at  levels 
I  and  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  5 
use.  §§  5312  and  5313. 

10.  Officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate  or 
House  compensated  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
$35,000. 

11.  The  administrative  assistant,  the  chief 
legislative  assistant,  and  the  press  secre- 
tary for  each  Member's  office. 

12.  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  House  or 
Senate  designated  to  handle  campaign 
funds. 

13.  The  national  campaign  manager  or 
chairman  of  any  national  campaign  com- 
mittee for  election  or  reelection  of  the 
President.    (Proposed  28  U.S.C.   5  595) 

The  public  Prosecutor  shall  exercise  full 
power  and  authority,  independent  of  su- 
pervision of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
President  or  their  subordinates  (see  pro- 
posed 28  U.S.C.  I  691(a)  (1)),  to: 

1.  conduct  investigations; 

2.  obtain  and  review  documentary  testimo- 
nial, or  other  evidence  or  relevant  infor- 
mation; 

3.  issue  instructions  to  the  FBI  for  collec- 
tion and  delivery  of  relevant  information; 

4.  receive  national  security  clearance  to  re- 
view classified  information; 


5.  Issues  subpenas  and  initiate  actions  to 
defend  and  enforce  them; 

6.  determine  whether  to  contest  the  with- 
holding of  information  claimed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  evidentiary  or  testimonial  privilege; 

7.  conduct  proceedings  before  grand  Juries; 

8.  apply  for  a  grant  of  immunity  to  any 
witness; 

9.  frame,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  sign  and  file 
criminal  indictments  and  information,  and 
prosecute  criminal  proceedings  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States; 

10.  conduct  civil  proceedings; 


11.  exercise  all  powers  as  to  the  conduct  of 
criminal  investigations,  prosecutions,  civil 
proceedings  and  appeals  that  would  other- 
wise be  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  U.S.  Attorney.  (Proposed  28  U.S.C. 
5  696) 


ethics  in  government  act 

1.  President  or  Vice  President. 

2.  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

3.  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

4.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

5.  Individuals  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  compensated  at  not  less  than 
rate  for  level  IV  of  Executive  Schedule. 

6.  Individuals  who  held  positions  described 
in  numbers  (l)-(5),  (7),  and  (8)  below, 
during  the  incuml>ency  of  the  current 
President  or  during  the  term  of  the  last 
President  if  he  were  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  current  President. 

7.  Individuals  working  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 


8.  Individuals  serving  In  a  position  at  level  I 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  5  U.S.C.  5  5312. 


9.  Any  officer  of  the  principal  national  cam- 
paign committee  seeking  the  election  or 
reelection  of  the  President.  (28  U.S.C. 
5  591) 


The  special  prosecutor  shall  have  full  power 
and  independent  authority,  concerning 
matters  within  his  Jurisdiction,  to: 


1.  conduct  Investigations    (5  594(a)(1)); 

2.  review  all  documentary  evidence  avail- 
able from  any  source  (5  694(a)  (4)); 

3.  no  specific  comparable  provision; 

4.  receive  appropriate  national  security  clear- 
ance and  contest  In  court  claims  of  priv- 
ilege based  on  national  security  (5  594(a) 
6)): 

5.  make  applications  for  warrants,  subpenas 
and  other  court  orders  (5  5&4(a)  (7) ) ; 

6.  determine  whether  to  contest  the  asser- 
tion of  any  testimonial  privilege  (5  594(a) 

6)); 

7.  conduct  proceedings  before  grand  Juriea 
(5594(a)(1)); 

8.  apply  to  Federal  court  for  grant  of  im- 
munity to  any  witness  (5  594(a)  (7) ); 

9.  Initiate  and  conduct  prosecutions  in  any 
court,  frame  and  sign  Indictments,  file 
Informations,  and  handle  all  aspects  of  the 
case  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
(5  594(a)(9)); 

10.  participate  in  court  proceedings  and  en- 
gage in  any  litigation  deemed  necessary 
(5  694(a)(2)); 

11.  exercise  all  investigative  and  prosecuto- 
rial functions  and  powers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
any  other  Office  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  (28  U.S.C.  5  694(a) ) ; 

12.  appeal  any  decision  of  any  court  in  a 
case  m  which  prosecutor  participates  ( 5  594 
(a)(3)): 

13.  inspect,  obtain  or  use  the  original  or 
copy  of  any  tax  return  (5  694(a)  (8) . 


vOL 
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8.  Relationship  with  Department  of  Justice 
and  Attorney  General 


9.   Acts  With   ResjDect  to  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President. 


10.  Administrative  Provisions 


11.  Reports 


public    prosecutor    act    of     1980 

OfBce  of  Public  Prosecutor  administratively 
within  Justice  Department,  but  must  be 
physically  separate  from  Justice  Dept. 
Public  Prosecutor  and  Attorney  General 
may  confer  as  deemed  appropriate.  (Pro- 
posed 28  U.S.C.  §  591  (b) ) . 

Public  Prosecutor  to  notify  Atty.  General 
of  initiation  of  any  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding, and  Attorney  General  shall  refrain 
from  investigating  or  prosecuting  any  re- 
lated matter  unless  agreed  to  in  writing 
by  Prosecutor.  If  Attorney  General  believes 
any  investlgaion  under  his  supervision  is 
In  Jurisdiction  of  Prosecutor,  must  notify 
Prosecutor  for  Prosecutor's  decision  on  as- 
suming or  participation  in  investigation. 
(Proposed  28  U.S.C.  §  595(c)  and  (d) ). 

Public  Prosecutor  must  give  Attorney  General 
five  days  prior  written  notice  before  signing 
and  filing  indictment  or  information.  If 
Attorney  General  disapproves  of  such  ac- 
tion, he  may  appear  and  present  his  views 
amicus  curiae  to  appropriate  court.  (Pro- 
posed 28  U.S.C.  §  697) 


Public  Prosecutor  has  no  authority  to  initiate 
a  criminal  proceeding  against  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Vice  President.  When  the  Public 
Prosecutor  has  obtained  evidence  or  Infor- 
mation providing  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  or  Vice  President 
has  committed  an  impeachable  offense, 
such  information  may  be  turned  over  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  (Proposed 
28  U.S.C.  S  598) . 

Public  Prosecutor  may  appoint  staff  and  hire 
experts  and  consultants;  authorize  employ- 
ees to  exercise  certain  functions;  adopt, 
amend  or  repeal  necessary  regulations;  and 
utilize  facilities  or  personnel  of  other  agen- 
cies. Salary  of  Public  Prosecutor  set  at  level 
II  of  Executive  Schedule  and  that  of  Dep- 
uty Public  Prosecutor  at  level  III  of  Execu- 
tive Echedule.   (Proposed  28  U.S.C.  §599). 

Public  Prosecutor  is  required  to  file  an  an- 
nual report  to  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  concerning  implementation  of 
provisions.  Report  may  contain  suggestions 
for  legislation  in  area  of  official  conduct 
and  ethics.   (Proposed  28  U.S.C.  §  600) . 


ethics  in  government  act 

OfBce  of  special  prosecutor  not  specifically 
in  Justice  Department.  Prosecutor  may  ask 
for  and  receive  assistance  from  Justice 
Dept.,  including  records,  files  and  personnel 
(28  U.S.C.  §  594(d)).  Prosecutor,  to  extent 
he  deems  appropriate,  is  to  comply  with 
written  policies  of  Justice  Dept.  concern- 
ing enforcement  of  criminal  laws.  (28  U.S.C. 
§  594  ( d ) ) .  Attorney  General  may  ask  prose- 
cutor to  accept  referrals  of  relevant  matters 
within  prosecutor's  Jurisdiction  (28  U.S.C. 
5  592(e)).  Prosecutor  may  ask  Attorney 
General  or  division  of  court  for  referrals 
of  matters  relating  to  his  jurisdiction  and 
accept  such  referrals  upon  notifying  the  di- 
vision of  the  court.  (28  U.S.C.  §  594(a) ). 

Whenever  a  matter  is  within  Jurisdiction  of 
special  prosecutor  or  has  been  accepted  as 
a  referral,  the  Attorney  General  and  all 
offices  and  employees  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment shall  suspend  all  investigations  and 
proceedings  on  the  matter,  unless  contin- 
uation on  such  matters  has  been  approved 
in  writing  by  the  special  prosecutor.  The 
Attorney  General  may,  however,  make  a 
presentation  as  amicus  curiae  to  any  court 
on  Issues  of  law  concerning  any  case 
brought  by  the  special  prosecutor  (28  U.S.C. 
i597. 

No  comparable  provision. 


Special  prosecutor  may  appoint  and  com- 
pensate employees,  including  investiga- 
tors, attorneys  and  part-time  consultants. 
Special  prosecutor  may  request  and  receive 
the  use  of  resources  and  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  (28  U.S.C.  §  594(c) 
and  (d)).  Salary  of  Special  prosecutor  Is 
equal  to  rate  at  level  IV  of  Executive 
Schedule   (28  U.S.C    §  594(b)). 

Special  prosecutor  may  make  public  and  send 
to  Congress  reports  on  his  activities. 

Prosecutor  must,  before  termination  of  of- 
fice, make  a  report  to  the  division  of  the 
court  setting  forth  completely  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  prosecutor,  Includ- 
ing disposition  of  all  cases  brought  and 
reasons  for  not  prosecuting  a  matter.  The 
division  of  the  court  may  release  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  public,  the  report  or  any 
portion  of  it. 

A  special  prosecutor  shall  advise  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  any  substantial  and 
credible  information  received  by  him  which 
may  be  grounds  for  an  impeachment.  (28 
U.S.C.  §595). 

The  Attorney  General  is  to  make  a  written 
notification  of  any  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to  Investigations  or  applications  for 
a  special  prosecutor  which  were  requested 
by  a  majority  of  either  party  of  the  House 
or  Senate  Judiciary  Committees.  (28  U.S.C. 
5  595(e)). 

The  Attorney  General  is  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  concerning  any  investi- 
gation or  prosecution  of  violations  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  by  Federal  officials  or 
State  or  local  officials  when  violations  re- 
late to  such  person's  official  duties,  and 
concerning  violations  of  Federal  confilct  of 
interest,  lobbying,  campaign  or  election 
laws  committed  by  any  person.  (28  U.S.C. 
§  529.  not  specifically  repealed  by  Public 
Prosecutor  Act  of  1979). 
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OF  the  Ethics  in  Governbient  Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  96-521 — Continued 


13.  Interlocutory  Appeals 


13.  Conflicts  of  Interest 


14.  Secrecy  of  Records 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 
OF  1979 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1991  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  DUl  (S.  1991)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  change  procedures  for 
agency  adjudications  and  rulemaking,  to  ex- 
tend authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1659 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  refer 
to  the  amendment  previously  laid  before 
the  Senate,  amendment  No.  1659. 

During  the  past  6  months,  I  and  my 
colleagues  have  thoroughly  reviewed  this 
issue  of  intervenor  funding.  During  the 
past  3  years  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  been  doling  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  various  self- 
proclaimed  public  interest  groups  who 
then  appear  before  the  FTC  Commis- 
sioners and  commend  them  and  their 
latest  regulatory  scheme  as  being  a  re- 
markable effort  by  the  Commission  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

In  reality  I  have  found  there  is  far 
more  personal  interest  and  far  less  "pub- 
lic interest"  in  the  administration  of  this 
program  than  is  permissible  under  the 
statutes  that  control  the  FTC;  so  much 
so  that  I  think  reform  legislation  is 
overdue. 


public  prosecutor  act  of  1980 

Gives  Court  of  Appeals  Jurisdiction  over 
appeals  from  District  Court  concerning 
orders  as  to  the  enforcement  or  quashing 
of  subpenas  based  on  claims  of  national 
security,  evidentiary  or  testimonial  privi- 
lege, or  confidentiality  to  protect  func- 
tioning of  executive  branch  (Adds  28 
U.S.C.    §  1292(a)  (5)) 

Public  Prosecutor,  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor, 
and  staffers  are  subject  to  the  bribery  and 
conflict  of  Interest  provisions  of  18  U.S.C. 
S§  201,  205,  207,  208,  and  209.  (Section  201 
of  biU) 


Amends  18  U.S.C.  §  1905  to  provide  that  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  or 
member  of  a  grand  Jury  may  disclose 
Information  relating  to  an  investigation 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  except  the  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  may  disclose  such  informa- 
tion as  deemed  necessary.  Information 
may,  however,  be  disclosed  to  Office  of 
Public  Prosecutor,  Department  of  Justice, 
court  in  which  grand  Jury  is  convened,  or 
to  person  subject  to  investigation  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  Nothing  in  this  section  is  to 
prevent  Public  Prosecutor  from  giving 
information  on  Impeachable  offenses  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  (Section 
202  of  bill). 


This  amendment  would  take  care  of 
each  of  the  abuses  that  I  feel  have  oc- 
curred in  the  intervenor  funding  pro- 
gram while  preserving  its  essential  fea- 
tures. I  have  no  desire  to  dismantle  the 
entire  FTC  operation,  although  I  must 
admit  that  that  sensation  does  creep  up 
on  me  during  the  night  sometimes. 

The  first  abuse  that  I  perceive  is  that 
far  too  much  money  is  being  presented 
by  the  Commission  to  each  of  the  recip- 
ients. For  example,  one  group  calling  it- 
self Action  For  Children's  Television  re- 
ceived $84,614  during  1978  and  1979. 
During  that  same  time  period,  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action  received 
nearly  $203,000  to  participate  in  five  dif- 
ferent FTC  rulemaking  proceedings. 

One  of  those  grants  was  for  $53,000 
for  funerals  given  jointly  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
another  was  for  $47,860  for  a  health  spa 
rulemaking  proceeding,  a  subject  about 
which  the  ADA  knows  little.  No  matter 
how  qualified  the  recipient — and  I  ques- 
tion Uie  technical  qualifications  of  some 
of  those  recipients,  especially  the  ADA 
and  their  participation  in  the  funerals 
proceeding.  Although,  as  I  have  said  in 
earlier  remarks  before  the  committee,  at 
least  they  may  have  some  expertise  in 
funerals — they  have  been  out  trying  to 
bury  their  own  Democratic  President. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  private 
groups  should  be  receiving  so  large  a 
taxpayer  subsidy. 

Therefore,  the  first  provision  of  this 
amendment  would  limit  any  group  to  re- 
ceiving no  more  than  $5,000  per  proceed- 
ing and  no  more  than  $15,000  in  total  in 
any  one  year.  That  is,  I  think,  a  reason- 
able limitation,  and  I  think  that  the 
FTC  can  live  with  it. 


public  prosecutor  act  of  1980 

No  comparable  provisions. 


Provides  that  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  requiring  that  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Justice  Department  In- 
cluding a  U.S.  Attorney,  must  disqualify 
himself  from  participation  In  any  investi- 
gation or  prosecution  if  his  participation 
would  result  in  a  personal,  financial  or 
political  conflict  of  interest,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  such.  (28  U.S.C.  i  528,  not 
specifically  repealed  by  Public  Prosecutor 
Act   of    1979). 

No  comparable  provision. 


The  second  abuse  of  the  program,  as  I 
see  it,  is  that  many  of  the  groups  who 
receive  the  funds  do  not  deserve  it — the 
difference  between  wanting  it  and  need- 
ing it.  They  have  huge  memberships,  and 
substantial  financial  resources  of  their 
own,  they  can,  in  no  way,  be  classified 
as  the  "deserving  poor." 

For  example,  according  to  my  investi- 
gation Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion has  a  national  membership  of  about 
75,000  people,  and  a  treasury  in  excess 
of  $l'/2  million.  They  received  $203,000, 
quite  a  war  chest.  Similarly,  the  Sierra 
Club,  which  shared  in  a  $28,000  grant,  is 
so  imi>overished  that  it  is  able  to  main- 
tain ofiSces  in  New  York  City,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Berkeley, 
Calif.  Another  "imderfinanced"  recipient 
of  the  FTC's  largesse  is  the  aforemen- 
tioned Action  for  Children's  Television. 
It  is  so  "undercapitalized,"  and  in  need 
of  a  subsidy,  that  it  readily  attracts  sub- 
stantial grants  from  giant  conglomerate 
corporations  such  as  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  Mobil  Oil,  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth,  United  Technologies,  and  various 
foundations,  to  the  tune  of  $84,000  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  in  the  1978  to  1979 
fiscal  year. 

Groups  with  these  types  of  member- 
ships, and  that  type  of  financial  back- 
ing, do  not  need  a  public  subsidy,  there- 
fore, the  next  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment would  limit  funding  to  those  groups 
having  fewer  than  1,000  members,  or 
receipts  of  less  than  $25,000  annually, 
from  all  sources. 

"Die  opposite  side  of  this  problem  is 
what  I  call  the  "one-man  one-typewriter 
one-Xerox  machine"  operation.  There 
are  many  of  those  minigroups,  and  they 
receive  a  good  deal  of  money  from  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission,  even  though 
they  cannot  possibly  speak  in  the  public 
interest,  since  the  pubUc  does  not  belong 
to  those  groups,  or  contribute  money  to 
them.  Therefore,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
speaking  for  the  public. 

For  example,  a  group  calling  itself  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute  received 
$7,298  from  the  PTC  in  fiscal  1978/1979. 
Yet  this  self-styled  minigroup  received 
only  $7,945  in  contributions — and  I  em- 
phasize this  was  contributions,  not  dues 
that  would  indicate  a  measure  of  public 
support  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1977. 

Similarly,  another  minigroup.  calling 
itself  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  re- 
ceived three  different  grants  from  the 
FTC,  totaling  $26,000  in  1978/1979.  Yet, 
according  to  this  group's  June  1978  bal- 
ance sheet,  it  received  major  contribu- 
tions of  only  $8,000  and  small  contribu- 
tions, again  not  dues,  of  only  $1,486. 
Thus,  out  of  total  income  of  $207,000  in 
1978,  less  than  4  percent  was  contributed 
by  the  pubUc.  On  that  basis,  this  orga- 
nization can  scarcely  call  itself  a  spokes- 
man for  the  public. 

Therefore,  the  next  section  of  my 
amendment  would  require  that  a  group 
have  at  least  250  members,  each  of  whom 
paid  dues  of  $10  per  year,  before  the 
group  could  qualify  for  any  subsidy. 
Again,  obviously  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  restriction. 

Third,  in  order  to  avoid  creating  a 
channel  through  which  fimds  often  can 
be  ladled  out  to  individuals,  the  next  sec- 
tion of  my  amendment  provides  that  no 
person  appearing  in  any  individual 
capacity  may  receive  more  than  $750  in 
any  calendar  year.  This  section  also  stip- 
ulates that  for  each  proceeding  in  which 
a  person  does  appear  he  may  receive  $100 
plus  the  mUeage  and  per  diem  allowance 
paid  to  Federal  employees  when  they 
travel  on  official  busines.  I  think  that  is 
appropriate,  because  I  have  no  desire  to 
prohibit  the  individual  from  receiving 
the  Federal  funds  to  come  to  testify. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  even  the 
appearance  of  impropriety,  the  last  sec- 
tion of  my  amendment  provides  that  no 
former  employee  of  the  FTC  may  receive 
any  intervener  funding  money  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year  after  he  or  she  has  left  the 
Commission.  If  we  are  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  our  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  then  they  must  be  free  of  even 
the  hint  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  As  we 
have  already  prohibited  policymaking 
employees  from  appearing  in  front  of 
their  old  agencies  for  this  same  time 
period,  I  see  no  harm  in  applying  that 
same  standard  to  lower  level  employees 
who  might  wish  to  seek  a  subsidy  from 
their  former  employer. 

I  hope  that  you  will  agree  that  each 
Of  these  restrictions  is  a  reasonable  one 
in  one  form,  or  another,  I  have  discussed 
them  m  testimony  before  both  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  last  year  and 
T^th  Senator  Wendell  Ford,  the  very 
able  floor  manager  of  this  legislation.  He 
at  least  has  been  very  courteous  in  listen- 
ing to  me. 

On  both  occasions  I  felt  these  pro-  ' 
Posals  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  accept- 
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ance,  and  I  trust  they  may  have  that 
same  reception,  here,  today.  This  is  the 
opportunity  to  cut  back  on  the  inter- 
venor  fimding  program.  It  is  a  message 
that  will  not  be  lost  on  the  FTC  and 
other  aigencies  with  this  type  of  program 
in  mind.  Here  is  a  real  growth  industry 
waiting  in  the  wings  to  see  what  we  do 
with  the  FTC's  program,  and  I  hope  we 
will  disappoint  them,  on  behalf  of  the 
beleaguered  taxpayer. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  15  minutes. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
My  good  and  congenial  and  affable 
friend  from  Wyoming  is  typical  of  those 
who  would  oppose  the  merits  of  S.  1991. 
For  some  time  now  he  has  talked  about 
the  past  but  I  hope  he  will  remember 
that  he  testified  before  the  committee 
as  to  the  problems  that  existed  in  the 
public  participation  program,  and  I  hope 
he  would  understand  that  in  order  to 
make  changes  we  must  have  the  input 
from  all  of  those  who  have  had  the  ex- 
perience in  this  field. 

In  order  to  help  small  business  we.  in 
this  legislation,  increased  the  ceiling  of 
the  public  participation  program  to  50 
percent  for  small  businesses. 

We  also  limited  the  amount  of  money, 
and  the  reduction  was  considerable, 
given  to  any  one  group  in  any  one  pro- 
ceeding. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  ap- 
proach. If  we  have  not  tightened  it  up 
enough,  I  think  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  that. 

Second,  the  Senator  would  require  any 
group  to  have  as  many  as  250  in  the 
membership  of  that  group,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1,000,  with  a  minimum  membership 
fee  of  $10. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  more  compassionate  than  that.  How 
in  the  world  can  we  impose  here  in  this 
body  what  a  group  should  charge  as 
membership  dues?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  the  senior  citizens?  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  those  on  low  and 
fixed  incomes?  "You  cannot  be  a  mem- 
ber, you  cannot  join  in,  you  cannot  have 
your  voice  heard  unless  you  have  a  $10 
membership  fee."  That  may  be  the  dif- 
ference between  making  it  that  month 
or  not. 

What  if  you  had  1,500  senior  citizens 
at  $2  apiece,  where  you  can  have  a 
broader-base  input,  what  is  wrong  with 
allowing  that? 

But  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
say,  "No,  let's  not  include  the  senior 
citizens,  let's  not  include  those  on  fixed 
and  low  income.  We  don't  want  their 
voices  to  be  heard." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator, in  his  very  concerned  and  serious 
interest  in  curtailing  the  operation  of  the 
FTC,  has  gone  too  far. 

I  said  yesterday  that  we  better  be 
careful  or  we  might  overrun  the  rabbit. 
And  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  under- 
stands that  phrase. 


I  say  to  my  colleagues,  at  a  time  of 
growing  concern  over  the  unresponsive 
democracy,  the  FTC  public  participation 
program  has  given  individual  citizens, 
small  businesses,  and  community  groups 
a  chance  to  participate  in  Government. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  like 
to  say  no  to  them  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  his  amendment.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  imderstand 
that  for  the  first  time  in  any  legislation 
presented  to  this  Chamber  that  I  know 
of  we  have  mandated  oversight.  The 
Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, will  bring  the  PTC  in  every  6 
months,  find  out  where  they  have  been, 
find  out  where  they  are  spending  their 
money,  and  then  find  out  where  they 
are  going  and  what  the  cost  is  to  the 
taxpayers. 

We  will  keep  a  very  tight  rein  on  that 
Commission  under  those  circumstances. 
If  we  find  that  this  part  of  S.  1991  is  not 
working,  we  have  the  ability  then  to 
change  it. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  not  continue  to  emphasize  the 
problems  of  the  past,  because  we  have 
moved  decisively.  I  think,  to  correct 
those  problems.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  wants  to  exclude 
the  American  people  from  having  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  yield  myself, 
outside  of  the  amendment,  2  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  February  7,  1980, 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  re- 
garding the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
eyeglass  rule. 

The  article  states  that  the  appeals 
court,  in  sending  the  rule  back  to  the 
Commission,  emphasized  that  it  reserved 
judgment  on  whether  the  FTC  has  the 
evidence  to  support  the  rule  or  whether 
it  had  properly  exercised  or  even  has  the 
power  to  preempt  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  Governor. 
I  have  concerns  about  the  State  pre- 
emption issue.  Before  debate  com- 
menced on  S.  1991. 1  announced  that  the 
consumer  subcommittee  would  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  issue.  The  re- 
cent decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  to 
suspend  FTC  rulemaking  and  to  reserve 
judgment  on  the  serious  issue  of  whether 
the  FTC  overstepped  its  authority  when 
it  approved  the  rules  preempting  State 
and  local  laws  emphasizing  the  necessity 
for  the  Congress  to  study  the  question. 
I  do  not  believe  Congress  should  act 
in  immediate  response  to  this  decision. 
"Hie  responsibile  approach  is  for  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  to  review  the 
issues  in  hearings  and  then  decide  on 
the  legislative  remedies. 

I  think  I  will,  before  the  day  is  over, 
have  related  to  this  body  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  courts  as  its  relates  to  PTC 
and  the  positions  it  has  taken.  They 
have  taken  the  position  to  go  to  the  outer 
bounds  of  their  authority  and  if.  some- 
how, the  court  agrees,  they  can  reach  out 
further  the  next  time.  But  the  court  has 
said  to  the  PTC,  "You  have  gone  too 
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far.  We  think  you  have  gone  beyond  the 
legal  limits." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  February 
7  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTC  Rules  Suspended  on  Ete  Exam 

Adveetisinc 

(By  Laura  Kleman) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday  sus- 
pended Federal  Trade  Commission  rules  that 
allow  advertising  about  eye  examinations, 
goods  and  services  and  directed  the  PTC  to 
consider  whether  a  1977  tJ.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  now  makes  the  rules  unnecessary. 

The  PTC  rules,  unanimously  adopted  in 
May  1978.  severely  restrict  state  and  local 
governments,  and  private  associations,  from 
Imposing  limitations  on  such  advertisements. 

The  appeals  court  said,  however,  that  since 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  lifting  the  ban 
on  lawyer  advertisements,  several  states  have 
changed  laws  on  ophthalmic  advertising,  di- 
minishing the  need  for  sweeping  action  by 
the  PTC. 

In  a  47-page  decision,  the  appeals  court 
left  open  the  key  question  of  whether  the 
PTC  overstepped  its  authority  when  it  ap- 
proved the  rules,  preempting  state  and  local 
laws.  The  PTC  "has  at  least  approached  the 
outer  boundaries  of  its  authority  and  may 
have  infringed"  on  states'  rights  to  regulate 
their  own  activities.  Judge  Carl  McGowan 
wrote  for  the  appeals  court. 

Richard  W.  Averill,  the  executive  director 
of  the  American  Optometric  Association,  said 
yesterday  that  the  court  decision  suspending 
the  PTC  rules  "will  give  everyone  a  fresh  op- 
portunity to  keep  the  FTC  from  taking  over 
the  states'  regulatory  functions  in  this  field 
that  traditionally  belongs  to  the  states  rather 
than  to  the  FTC."  The  AOA.  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  nine  states  had 
asked  the  appeals  court  to  review  the  Com- 
mission's rules. 

The  associations  and  the  states  had  argued 
that  the  FTC  mle-making  Ignored  significant 
developmenu  in  professional  advertising 
since  the  1977  Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
PTC  had  contended,  however,  that  states 
could  still  impose  some  rules  that  would  ef- 
fectively discourage  ophthalmic  advertising. 

In  his  opinion  for  the  court.  McOowan 
noted  that — primarily  in  response  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision— at  least  14  states 
have  revised  their  laws  on  information  about 
eye  examinations  and  services,  two  state  at- 
torneys general  have  said  total  bans  on  such 
advertisements  are  unconstitutional,  and 
bans  in  six  states  have  been  overturned  as  a 
result  of  lawsuits. 

The  real  controversy  left  in  the  PTC  rules. 
McQowan  said,  is  provisions  which  prohibit 
the  states  from  requiring  certain  disclo- 
sures in  advertisements  and  Imposing  other 
regulations  directed  at  ophthalmic  informa- 
tion. 

But.  McOowan  said,  there  is  "scant  evi- 
dence" at  this  point  to  support  the  PTC's 
contention  that  without  those  prohibitions 
the  states  will  make  regulations  so  harsh 
that  they  will  curtail  advertising. 

The  appeals  court  noted  that  in  Virginia, 
for  example,  where  state  officials  have 
adopted  rigorous  disclosure  rules  for  oph- 
thalmic advertising,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
advertisers  have  been  deterred.  Judge  Pa- 
tricia M.  Wald.  and  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
John  Oarrett  Penn.  sitting  on  the  appeals 
court  by  special  designation.  Joined  McOowan 
In  his  opinion. 

The  court  let  stand  a  portion  of  the  rules 
Which  allows  comumers  to  have  copies  of 


eyeglass  prescriptions,  so  that  prices  and 
services  can  be  compared  with  those  offered 
by  other  doctors. 

The  appeals  court.  In  sending  the  rules 
back  to  the  commission,  emphasized  that  it 
•reserved  Judgment"  on  whether  the  FTC 
has  the  evidence  to  support  the  rules  or 
whether  it  had  properly  exercised — or  even 
has — the  power  to  preempt  state  laws. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  on 
the  amendment  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  is  the  chairman, 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  completely 
with  his  remarks. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  was  a  skeptic  when  I  first  examined 
its  program  and  what  appeared  to  be 
some  abuses  during  its  early  experimen- 
tation period. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  is  important  that 
we  preserve  the  principle  of  the  program 
and  the  integrity  of  the  program.  There 
has  been  a  pledge  now  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  in  which  I  join, 
that  the  subcommittee  will  now  care- 
fully monitor  the  program  in  the  future 
and,  in  exchange,  we  ask  our  colleagues 
to  let  the  program  continue. 

Regrettably,  it  is  my  opinion  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  amendment,  as 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  would  virtually  eliminate 
the  program. 

None  of  the  58  small  business  and  con- 
sumer groups  which  have  participated 
thus  far  in  the  rulemaking  cost  reim- 
bursement program  would  have  qualified 
under  Mr.  Simpson's  amendment  and 
criteria.  In  effect,  these  restrictions 
would  mean  that  substantially  fewer 
viewpoints  would  be  available  to  inform 
Commission  decisionmaking  and  that 
many  groups,  small  business  and  con- 
sumer, deeply  affected  by  the  regula- 
tions, would  be  unable  to  make  their 
voices  heard. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  committee 
position  suid  permit  this  program  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 

tUClQr. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  want  some  rebuttal.  I  would 
be  glad  to  let  him  have  some  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
have  a  comment  or  two. 

Let  me  address  the  remarks  of  my 
good  colleagues,  Senator  Ford  and  Sen- 
ator Warner. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  the 
problems  that  are  confronting  the  FTC 
today  come  from  past  abuses.  They  are 
very  prevalent,  they  are  very  real,  they 
are  very  blatant,  and  they  have  become 
a  serious  concern  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  no  desire  to  dwell  on  what  has 
happened  in  the  past,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  accept  assurances  about  the  future 
without  putting  some  meaningful  restric- 
tions into  the  legislation. 

My  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
prohibit  participation  of  the  people  in 
their  Goveriunent.  And  I  am  also  inter- 


ested in  the  Senator's  comment  about  the 
dues  paying  structure  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations. I  think,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
that  the  membership  dues  for  Common 
Cause,  the  minimum  dues,  that  you  must 
pay  is  $15  per  year.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
there  are  some  3  million  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
who  pay  dues  over  $10  per  year;  and 
clearly,  it  is  not  a  hardship  to  do  so. 

This  is  what  my  amendment  addresses. 
Groups,  if  they  are  going  to  be  speaking 
in  the  public  interest,  must  have  a  mean- 
ingful constituency.  As  my  good  col- 
league from  Kentucky  knows,  he  speaks 
of  overnmning  the  rabbit,  out  in  my 
neeck  of  the  woods,  we  say,  "Keep  your 
eye  on  the  rabbit."  And  you  keep  your 
eye  on  the  rabbit  when  you  see  what 
the  FTC  has  done  in  this  area. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  receipt  of 
public  funds  by  certain  individuals  who 
wish  to  come  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  tes- 
tify or  people  who  own  small  businesses, 
who  wish  to  come  to  Washington,  D.C. 
to  testify.  That  is  what  the  program 
should  be  used  for.  lliat  was  the  intent 
of  it. 

But  it  has  been  gimmicked  so  badly 
and  so  completely  by  groups  that  they 
have  received  a  pubUc  subsidy,  when 
they  did  not  require  it;  that  is  our  basic 
problem. 

Through  this  amendment  I  am  saying 
"no"  to  those  groups  with  plenty  of 
muscle,  whose  only  reason  and  purpose 
for  testifying  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
going  to  testify  in  support  of  what  the 
FTC  wants  to  do.  I  realize  that  a  few 
corrections  are  being  made.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  shifting  of  funds  to 
proponents  and  opponents. 

I  was  very  fascinated  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Congress  should  not  spend 
time  in  this  tedious  examination  of  reg- 
ulatory rules  and  procedures.  I  believe 
I  heard  that  argument  yesterday,  con- 
cerning legislative  veto,  from  the  capa- 
ble manager  of  the  bill;  that  that  was 
too  much  for  Congress  to  undertake.  Yet 
in  this  instance  we  are  led  to  b^eve 
that  now  we  should  spend  more  time, 
and  more  attention,  on  what  the  FTC  is 
doing  through  its  profligate  intervener 
funding  procedure. 

I  think  that  is  a  curious  dichotomy. 

Somewhere  out  there  are  many  groups 
who  need  to  be  heard.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem with  their  being  heard  under  pres- 
ent legislation. 

I  think  the  most  extraordinary  state- 
ment on  this  program  was  one  of  John 
Gardner,  the  president  of  Common 
Cause. 

If  the  concept  of  conflict  of  Interest  means 
anything,  then  there  is  danger  in  potential 
critics  of  an  agency  being  financed  by  the 
very  agency  they  criticize.  We  could  easily 
create  a  class  of  kept  critics  and  damage 
the  future  of  an  Independent  public  interest 
movement. 

That  is  a  quotation  of  John  Gardner, 
president  of  Common  Cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Could  I  have  a  reading  on  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Batt- 
cus) .  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  2 
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minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  6V2  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Let  me  just  say,  then, 
that  the  FTC  tells  us  and  the  sponsors 
tell  us  that  the  PTC  would  be  denied 
access  to  valuable  technical  information 
and  valuable  points  of  view  it  would  not 
otherwise  receive.  I  have  no  desire  to  do 
that.  It  is  not  what  this  amendment 
does.  This  amendment  simply  requires 
that  the  people  who  speak  with  the  aid 
of  public  moneys  have  some  degree  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  on  what  they 
are  speaking  on.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
said  he  heard  me  say  yesterday  that  I 
did  not  want  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
bureaucratic  maze  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  I  said  that,  I  was  in  error. 
I  am  going  to  peruse  the  Record  to  see 
if  I  said  that  yesterday.  I  may  have  said 
something  about  the  legislative  veto, 
that  I  thought  it  was  unconstitutional 
and  that  we  had  the  ability  to  legislate 
already. 

On  oversight,  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator can  say  that  I  have  not  been  look- 
ing into  agencies,  that  I  have  not  exer- 
cised the  responsibility  which  has  been 
given  to  me  since  I  have  been  here.  One 
of  those  responsibiUties  is  the  Consum- 
er Protection  Agency.  It  took  us  18 
months.  I  think  we  have  an  agency 
which  is  doing  much  better.  It  is  not 
perfect.  I  am  not  perfect  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  per- 
fect. But  I  do  try  to  be. 

Now  we  are  on  the  FTC.  We  have  had 
10  days  of  hearings.  We  have  worked 
hard.  We  had  a  lot  of  input.  We  received 
a  unanimous  vote  in  the  committee  on 
what  is  before  the  Senate  today. 

Those  Senators  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  to  those  who  op- 
posed him.  We  came  down  somewhere  in 
the  middle,  and  I  believe  we  made  a  de- 
cent recommendation  for  the  future. 

The  Senator  says  this  amendment  in 
no  way  prohibits  public  participation. 
But  I  refer  him  to  page  2  of  his  amend- 
ment, to  (5),  "each  of  whom  pays  an- 
nual dues  of  at  least  $10." 

Well,  a  senior  citizen  group  cannot  get 
m.  If  they  have  251  who  each  pay  $5  they 
cannot  come  up  here  and  have  their 
voice  heard.  The  Senator  excludes  them. 

I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  recon- 
sider his  position  and  say,  "Look,  I  did 
not  mean  to  exclude  senior  citizens.  I  did 
not  mean  to  exclude  those  small  groups 
in  Wyoming  who  have  a  long  way  to 
come,  who  have  a  lot  of  expertise,  who 
can  help  the  Government  make  the  right 
kind  of  decision." 

The  Senator  says  he  does  want  to 
straighten  out  the  FTC,  but  I  think  this 
is  a  backdoor  approach,  to  eliminate  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  rulemaking  proce- 
dure. If  there  ever  was  a  place  where 
tho  consumers  should  go  to  protect 
themselves,  it  is  the  FTC.  If  there  ever 
was  an  agency  that  should  have  input 
from  the  consumer  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  FTC  is  it.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  is  going  down  the  path  of 
support  for  the  small  businessman.  I  do 
not  believe  he  is  going  down  the  path  of 
help  to  the  consiuner.  I  am  going  to  urge 


my  colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment 
overwhelmingly . 

I  see  my  friend  from  Ohio  is  on  the 
floor  and  I  am  sure  he  wants  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

How  much  time  would  the  Senator 
desire? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Perhaps  8  min- 
utes, with  a  few  minutes  off  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  much  time  have  I  re- 
maining, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  40  seconds  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  yield  2  minutes  40 
seconds  on  the  amendment  and  4  min- 
utes from  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Simpson  amendment.  I  am  a  bit  dis- 
turbed about  it.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  a  broadminded  individual  who 
has  concern  for  people.  Yet  I  think  he 
has  not  adequately  understood  the  impli- 
cations and  the  extent  to  which  his 
amendment  would  limit  public  partici- 
pation in  the  rulemaking  process.  Some 
of  the  provisions  that  the  amendment 
would  provide  are  extremely  stringent 
and  difficult.  They  require  that  eligible 
groups  have  at  least  250  but  not  more 
than  1,000  members,  require  that  eligible 
groups  collect  dues  of  at  least  $10  but 
not  have  revenues  over  $25,000,  and  limit 
to  $100  the  amount  of  compensation  an 
individual  can  receive  for  appearing  be- 
fore the  FTC. 

Really,  what  we  are  saying  is  we  will 
make  the  Umitation  so  strict  and  so  tight 
that  very  few  groups  would  ever  hope  to 
appear.  And,  indirectly,  we  will  do  that 
which  the  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
do:  Totally  eliminate  the  public  partici- 
pation program. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  this  amend- 
ment had  been  the  law,  none  of  the  58 
small  business  and  consumer  groups 
which  have  participated  in  rulemaking 
since  the  inception  of  the  FTC's  cost  re- 
imbursement program  in  1975  could  have 
qualified  for  funds  under  that  program. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  saying, 
"We  are  going  to  kill,  we  are  going  to 
decimate,  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the 
public  participation  program." 

The  FTC  funds  those  who  oppose  the 
rulemakings.  Would  the  Senator  truly 
want  to  eliminate  the  $49,000  that  was 
paid  to  the  National  Hearing  Aid  So- 
ciety, or  the  $20,000  that  was  paid  to  the 
National  Manufactured  Housing  Federa- 
tion that  had  to  do  with  mobile  homes? 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  the 
fact  that  37  percent  of  the  public  partic- 
ipation funds  in  1979  went  to  small  busi- 
nesses, and  85  percent  went  to  organiza- 
tions outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
little  groups  that  wanted  to  be  heard. 

What  could  be  more  right  in  our 
democratic  system  of  government  than 
when  going  up  against  the  goliaths  of  the 
business  world,  the  small  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  heard? 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  people  the 
FTC  has  funded  had  never  participated 
in  an  FTC  proceeding  before.  Maybe 
what  we  really  ought  to  do  is  try  to 
figure  out  an  amendment  to  keep  some 


of  those  from  appearing  before  the  FTC 
who  have  unlimited  budgets?  Maybe  we 
ought  to  have  some  procedure  so  that 
they  have  some  restrictions  placed  upon 
them? 

There  are  many  in  this  country  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  they  represent  groups 
that  are  respectable  and  reputable.  The 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  are  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  is  opposed  to  the  amendment.  The 
National  Farmers  Organization  is  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  The  PTA, 
Giant  Foods — a  large  chain  of  retail 
food  stores,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Persons  are  also  opposed. 

I  do  not  want  to  impose  upon  the 
time  that  is  available  and  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  has  been  very  kind  in 
making  7  minutes  and  40  seconds  avail- 
able to  me.  Rather  than  use  all  that 
time,  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  list  of  groups  that  have  supported 
public  participation  funding,  250  groups 
that  would  stand  up  and  be  counted 
against  the  Simpson  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  list 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being   no    objection,    the   list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Supporters  of  Public  Participation  Funding 

The  following  is  a  list  of  groups  that  have 
supported  public  participation  funding: 

Accountants  In  the  Public  Interest. 

Action  for  Children's  Television,  Boston 
Mass. 

Alaska  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Council  of  Independent  Labora- 
tories. 

American  Dental  Hyglenlst  Association 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

Arizona  Consumer's  Council. 

Arkansas  Community  Research. 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  N  Y 

Association  for  Childhood  Education. 

Association  of  Massachusetts  Consumers 

Association  for  Union  Democracy 

Attorney  General  of  Illinois  William  Scott 

Automobile  Owners  Action  Council. 

Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project 

California  Citizen  Action  Group 

California  Pood  Policy  Project. 

California  Nutrition  Action  Committee 

California  PIRG-San  Diego 

California  PIRG-Santa  Clara 

Center  for  Auto  Safety. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Center  for  Governmental  Responsibility, 
Holland  Law  Center. 

Center  for  Law  &  Social  Policy. 

Center  for  National  Policy  Review 
^^^Center  for  Public  Representation— Wlscon- 

^^Center  for  Rural  Affairs,  WalthUl,  Nebras- 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 

Center  for  Womens  Policy  Studies 

Cherokee  Hills  Resource  Conservation  & 
Development  Project.  Tahlequeah,  Okla 

Children's  Foundation. 

Children's  Rights  Group,  San  Francisco. 
California. 

Citizen's  Communication  Center 

Citizens  for  Better  Care. 

Citizens  V.O.I.C.E. 

City  of  Syracuse-Consumer  Affairs  Unit. 
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Clark  County  Welfare  Right  Organiza- 
tion— Operation  Life,  Inc..  Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 

Clean  Water  Action  Project. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. 

Colorado  League  for  Consumer  Protection. 

Commission  on  Social  Action  of  Reformed 
Judaism. 

Common  Cause. 

Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

Connecticut  Citizen  Action  Group. 

Consolidated  Tenants  League. 

Consumer  Action  Now.  San  Francisco. 
California. 

Consumer  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action.  Washington, 
DC. 

Consumer  Affairs  Dept.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Consumer  Association  of  Kentucky. 

Consumer  Congress  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

Consumer   Federation    of   America. 

Consumer  Federation  of  California. 

Consumer  Protection  Association  of  Ohio. 

Consumer  Protection  Center,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Consumer  Protection  and  Education  Serv- 
ice, Orlando.  Florida. 

Consumers  Union. 

Continental  Association  of  Funeral  & 
Memorial  Societies. 

Co-op  League. 

Co-op  of  Berkeley.  Inc. 

Council  for  Public  Interest  Law. 

Council  of  State  Credit  Institutes. 

Council  of  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Colorado  PIRG. 

Cremation  Association  of  America. 

Dade  County,  Florida  Office  of  Consumer 
Services. 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

Derechos  de  Famlllas,  Tlerra  Amerllla,  New 
Mexico. 

Division  of  Consumer  Protection.  Office  of 
the  Governor.  Baton  Rouge.  LA. 

DOL-ETA.  Topeka.  Kansas. 

Dorchester  Community  Development  Corp. 

Elmore  Community  Action  Committee, 
Wetumpka.  Alabama. 

Energy  Action. 

Energy  Policy  Task  Force. 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

Environmental  Law  Institute. 

Equal  Justice  Foundation. 

Food  Action  Project,  Ohio  State  Legal 
Services. 

Pood  and  Nutrition  Service.  Navajo  Tribe, 
Window  Rock,  Arizona. 

Pood  Law  Center.  San  Francisco.  CA. 

Pood  Law  Project  of  Community  Action 
for  Legal  Services.  New  York. 

Pood  Research  and  Action  Center. 

Free  Stores  of  Cincinnati.  OH. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Georgia  Citizens  Coalition  on  Hunger. 

Giant  Pood  Corporation. 

Golden  State  Mobile  Homeowners  Associa- 
tion. 

Gray  Panthers. 

Idaho  Consumer  Affairs. 

Indiana  Home  Economics  Association. 

International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Industrial  Union  Dept.  AFL-CIO. 
Institute  for  I»ubllc  Representation. 

International    Ladles    Garment    Workers 
Union. 
Iowa  Consumers  League. 
Iowa  PIRG. 

Jackson.  Mississippi  Gray  Panthers. 
Jacksonville  Urban  League. 

Kenal      Penlnusla      Consumer      CounciL 
Alaska. 
Kentucky  Task  Force  on  Hunger. 

Laborers  International  Union  of  America. 


Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Minneapolis. 
Hon.   H.  Leventhal-U.S.  Ct.  of  Appeals — 
DC. 
Life  of  the  Land. 
Louisiana  Consumer  League. 
Maryland  Citizen's  Consumer  Council. 
Mary  PIRG. 
Mass  PIRG. 
Media  Access  Project. 

Mental     Health    Patient     Civil    Liberties 
Project. 

Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cation Fund. 

Michigan      Association      for      Consumer 
Protection. 
Michigan  Environmental  Action  Council. 
Michigan  Legal  Services.  Food  Project. 
Mountain   Dominion    Resource   Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Project. 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals. 

National    Association    of    Farm    Workers 
Organization. 

National  Association  of  Home  Insulation 
Contractors. 

National  Child  Nutrition  Project. 
National   Citizen's  Committee  for  Broad- 
casting. 

National  Citizen's  Communications  Lobby. 
National     Coalition     for    Nursing    Home 
Reform. 

National   Committee   Against   Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing. 

National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Edu- 
cation. 
National  Consumer  Information  Center. 
National  Consumer's  League. 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Farmer's  Organization. 
National  Farmer's  Union. 
National  Hearing  Aid  Society. 
National  Housing  Law  Project. 
National    Lawyers    Committee    for    Civil 
Rights. 

National  Legal   Aid  &  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National    Manufactured   Housing   Federa- 
tion. 

National     PTA-Congress      of     Parents     & 
Teachers. 
National  Organization  for  Women. 
Natural  Outdoor  Coalition. 
National  Resource  Center  for  Consumers 
of  Legal  Services. 

National   Resources  Defense  Council. 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
National  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 
National  Senior  Citizen's  Law  Center. 
National  Urban  Coalition. 
National  Urban  League. 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 
National   Women's  Political  Caucus. 
Northeast   Arkansas   Citizen's   Committee. 
NETWORK. 

New  York  Accountants  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est. 

New  York  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 
New  York  State  Home  Economics  Teachers 
Association. 

North  Carolina  Consumers  Council. 
N.C.  Hunger  Coalition. 
Northwest    Michigan   Resource   Conserva- 
tion &  Development  Area  Project. 

NOW  Legal  Defense  &  Education  Fund. 

Offlcina  Legal  del  Pueblo  Unldo. 

Oklahoma  Nutrition  Council. 

Oil  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers. 

Oregon  Consumers  League. 

OPIRO. 

PROD.    Professional    Drivers    Association. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

J.  C.  Penney  Corp. 

Pre-Arrangement  Association  of  America. 

Project  P.E.A.D.  Comm..  Connecticut. 

Public  Advocates.  San  Francisco.  CA. 

Public  Citizen. 


Public   Interest  Economics. 

Public  Interest  Economics  West,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA. 

Public   Interest  Law  Center  of  PlillMlel- 
phla. 

Hon.  Charles  Renfrew,  Judge  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  CA. 

Rhode  Island  Consumer  Council. 

Safe  Food  Institute,  San  Francisco,  CA. 

San  Francisco  Consumer  Action. 

San    Francisco    Lawyer's    Committee    of 
Urban  Affairs. 

Seattle  Consumer  Action  Network. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Sierra  Club. 

Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 

Society  for  Nutrition  Education. 

South  Carolina  Attorney   General  Daniel 
McLeod. 

Southern  Media  Coalition. 

Southern  Poverty  Law  Center. 

Southern  Regional  Council. 

Texas  Consumer  Association. 

Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Top  of  the  Ozarks  Resoxirce  Conservation 
and  Development  Project. 

Turtle  Mountain  Welfare  Rights. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Mine  Workers. 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

United  Steel  Workers. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Extension,  Center 
for  Consumer  Affairs. 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Utility  Consumers  Council  of  MISSOURI, 
Inc. 

Virginia  Citizen's  Consumers  Council. 

Washington   Association  for  Television  & 
Children. 

Wisconsin    State    Office    of    Planning    & 
Energy. 

Women's  Law  Foundation. 

Women's  Law  Project. 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Simpson  amendment 
limiting  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
"public  participation"  program.  This 
program  is  intended  to  help  open  up  the 
regulatory  process  to  the  views  of  a  wide 
range  of  Americans.  It  has  been  found 
to  lead  to  more  sensible  and  better- 
informed  decisions  by  the  Commission. 

Last  month,  Mr.  President,  I  spoke  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  attended  by  nearly  2,000  dele- 
gates from  around  the  Nation.  One  of  the 
most  frequently  heard  complaints  there 
was  that  small  business  persons  are  never 
consulted  by  their  Government  nor  can 
they  generally  afford  the  time  or  money 
needed  to  comment  on  rules  and  regiUa- 
tions  which  will  greatly  affect  them. 

This  program,  when  administered 
properly,  can  deal  with  precisely  that 
complaint.  It  can  serve  to  insure  that  the 
FTC  Commissioners  hear  from  all  vital 
sides  of  an  issue — that  they  are  not 
merely  inimdated  with  testimony  from 
high-powered,  well  financed  Washington 
lobbyists  and  lawyers. 

Now  I  admit  that  several  groups  have 
been  funded  under  the  PTC  program 
which  I  or  some  of  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  may  have  found  to  be 
questionable.  But  the  remedy  to  fix  that 
is  in  taking  reasonable  steps — like  Sen- 
ator Ford  and  the  Commerce  Committee 
have  done,  and  not  in  crippling  the  pro- 
gram as  this  amendment  proposes. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  which  I  chair, 
held  hearings  on  the  proposal  to  institute 
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a  govemmentwlde  public  participation 
program.  Based  upon  argtiments  raised 
and  debated  at  that  hearing,  the  sub- 
committee is  preparing  to  mark  up  a  bill 
which  would  accomplish  that  purpose. 
And  the  proposal  is  gaining  support  from 
more  and  more  individuals,  senior  citi- 
zens, labor  groups,  and  I  note  to  my  col- 
leagues, large  and  small  businesses. 

Why  is  this  proposal  gaining  that  sup- 
port? Because  those  who  really  spend  the 
time  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  PTC  pro- 
gram find  it  has  worked. 

In  one  instance,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Insulation  Contractors 
were  funded  to  present  evidence  before 
the  Commission  on  the  home  insulation 
rule.  This  group  of  small  home  insulation 
businesses  has  subsequently  stated, 
"without  the  public  participation  pro- 
gram, we  would  have  been  trampled." 

In  smother  rulemaking,  the  National 
Manufactured  Housing  Federation,  Inc., 
comprised  of  small  mobile  home  dealers, 
developers,  and  operators,  testified  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  the  difficulties  of 
small  dealers  in  meeting  demands  for 
major,  costly  r^alr  of  their  products. 
Again,  without  public  participation 
funds,  this  group  would  have  been  unable 
to  present  its  important  view  to  the  Com- 
mission; a  view,  I  might  add,  which  could 
never  have  been  articulated  adequately 
by  the  FTC  staff. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  why  we 
need  to  maintain  a  strong  "public  partic- 
ipation" program  at  the  PTC.  By  giving 
small  businesses  and  other  qualified  in- 
dividuals an  ability  to  influence,  for  the 
first  time,  a  Government  decision  which 
directly  affects  them,  this  will  serve  to 
retain  faith  in  a  responsible  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment by  allowing  the  Commission  to 
hear  the  needs  of  both  sides  of  every 
issue— not  just  those  of  the  privileged 
few. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Simpson 
amendment.* 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lic interest  movement  has  received,  of 
late,  considerable  coverage  in  the  press, 
and  is  the  subject  of  considerable  debate 
to  Congress.  Particularly,  we  are  being 
asked  to  authorize  the  funding  of  mem- 
bers of  that  movement  when  they  ap- 
pear as  intervenors  in  agency  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a 
program  of  funding  such  intervenors, 
which  we  will  be  discussing  shortly  on  the 
floor  as  part  of  S.  1991.  the  PTC  bill.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedures  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member,  will  soon 
markup  a  bill  authorizing  $80  million, 
over  a  4-year  period,  of  taxpayers  funds 
to  fund  the  public  interest  movement. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  are  alarmed  at 
the  Increasingly  loud  cry  by  the  public 
Interest  movement  that  it  must  receive 
taxpayers  funds  when  its  members  act 
as  lobbyists  before  administrative  agen- 
cies. We  are  told  that  the  movement  does 
not  have  sufficient  resources  to  fund  its 
own  appearances  before  agencies,  but 
what  it  has  to  say  is  so  important  that 
society  will  suffer  if  we  are  not  given  the 
benefit  of  their  wisdom. 


In  early  January,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Georgetown  University  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  public  interest  law  in  the 
1980's.  One  of  the  speakers  at  that  con- 
ference was  Abram  Chayes,  a  professor 
of  law  at  Harvard  University  and  one  of 
the  intellectual  grandfathers  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  movement.  In  a  truly  remark- 
able speech,  he  deflned,  for  the  public 
interest  movement,  just  what  that  move- 
ment really  was,  and  outlined  what  its 
political  aims  were.  Without  hesitation, 
he  told  the  participants  that  the  public 
interest  movement  was  a  political  tool, 
which  had  as  its  purpose  the  redistribu- 
tion of  goods  and  power  from  those  who 
have  to  those  who  have  not,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  public  interest  law  move- 
ment were  in  the  forefront  of  that  fight. 
As  my  colleagues  are  asked  to  fund  the 
pubUc  interest  movement  with  taxpayers 
money,  I  ask  them  to  carefully  refiect  on 
what  Professor  Chayes  had  to  say  about 
that  movement,  and  to  ask  themselves  if 
their  constituents  would  really  approve 
of  their  voting  to  spend  their  tax  dollars 
to  keep  that  movement  alive. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Professor 
Chayes'    speech    be    included    in    the 
Record. 
The  speech  follows. 

Public  Interest  Law  Conference 
(By  Abram  Chayes) 
Wither  thou  goest  I  go  and  all  that  sort 
or  thing.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  at  this 
meeting,  but  as  you  heard  from  my  Intro- 
duction, my  credentials  are  a  little  thin  and 
most  of  you  are  probably  asking  what  I'm 
doing  here.  After  all  I've  never  litigated  a 
case  or  organized  a  coalltdon  or  even  given 
a  grant.  I  sit  on  a  few  boards  of  public  in- 
terest groups,  but  as  most  of  you  know 
Boards  of  Directors  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  problem  as  the  solution.  I  guess  I  should 
say  that  my  capacity  here  Is  the  capacity 
of  a  fan.  who  stands  on  the  sidelines  and 
hollers.  I  cheer  when  you  win,  and  I  feel 
down  when  you  lose.  When  you  lose  badly 
I  say  wait  until  next  year. 

There  Is  a  certain  atmosphere  of  that  kind 
about  thds  conference.  I  guess.  But  It  Is  from 
this  perspective  of  a  fan  that  I'm  going  to 
talk  to  you  a  little  bit  today  and  hope  to  get 
some  reactions  from  you. 

As  a  fan.  of  course.  I  am  entitled  to  admire 
you  all  without  shame,  and  I  do.  I  heard 
Ramsey  Clark  In  a  very  moving  speech  open- 
ing this  conference  but  the  thing  that  I 
thought  was  least  necessary  In  that  speech 
was  his  encouragement  to  all  of  you  to  work 
for  something  less  than  commercial  rates, 
and  In  that  sense  he  was  preachdng  to  the 
choir  as  we  say.  But  I  do  think  you  are  to 
be  congratulated  In  that  and  I  want  to  get 
that  firmly  on  the  table. 

I  teach  law  students,  and  most  of  them 
come  to  law  school  expressing,  and  I  think 
honestly  expressing.  Ideals  of  service  and 
Ideals  of  change;  that's  why  they  come  to 
the  profession.  As  we  all  know,  with  dis- 
maying and  depressing  regularity  they  either 
abandon  or  at  least  no  longer  profess  those 
Ideals  after  a  three  year  period.  I  don't  want 
to  absolve  the  law  schools  or  what  we  do 
there  from  any  responsibility  for  that.  But 
after  all.  each  one  of  those  people  Is  an  In- 
dividual person,  responsible  for  his  or  her 
own  life.  Each  one  Is  able  If  he  or  she  so 
desires  to  resist  the  pressures  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  of  their  peers,  and  you've  done  that, 
and  for  that  I  think  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. But  I  also  admire  you  dn  a  different 
sense.  I  envy  you  and  I  think  perhaps  in  the 
end  that  Is  a  better  way  to  be  admired,  be- 
cause not  many  people  have  found,  certainly 
not  many  people  In  our  profession,  a  way  to 


Integrate  their  professional  skills,  their  In- 
tellectual and  professional  lives  with  their 
values  as  people  and  with  their  commitment 
as  people.  As  I  look  at  most  of  my  students 
after  10  or  20  years  out,  struggling  with  that 
problem  of  the  bifurcation  of  their  lives  and 
their  work,  sometimes  the  paychecks  look 
pretty  small  in  comparison  to  what  that 
means  to  them  as  people. 

So  looking  at  the  contemporary  legal  and 
constitutional  landscape  from  my  position 
on  the  sidelines,  I  am  tempted  to  resuscitate 
that  old  ChurchllUan  phrase  about  so  many 
owing  so  much  to  so  few.  When  I  say  many, 
also.  I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  mean  only 
your  clients:  the  black,  the  other  minori- 
ties, the  poor,  the  welfare  recipients,  the 
mental  patients,  but  I  mean  all  of  us  In  this 
society  are  In  your  debt  and  I'm  glad  to  say 
as  I  look  around  the  place  today  that  It  Is 
not  as  few  as  it  once  was  to  whom  we  are 
In  debt.  There  are  a  lot  of  you  here  and  that 
too.  Is  a  tribute. 

Yet,  as  I've  already  said.  I've  been  eves- 
dropping  at  some  of  the  seminars  and  work- 
shops land  to)  corridor-talk  here  In  the 
last  day  and  a  half,  and  I  have  not  sensed 
very  much  of  Ramsay  Clark's  optimism 
around  the  place.  I  wouldn't  say.  however, 
that  the  prevailing  atmosphere  here  Is  one 
of  gloom  or  even  pessimism.  I  would  say 
more  that  there  Is  a  sense  of  being  embattled, 
of  circling  the  wagons  and  hunkering  down 
for  a  long  selge.  I  don't  want  to  pretend  that 
that  attitude  is  not  realistic,  essentially,  but 
I  do  think  it  needs  some  balancing  elements 
In  It,  and  so  I'm  going  to  continue  as  I  have 
started  by  providing  some  encouragement 
and  maybe  even  a  little  coaching  from  the 
sidelines. 

I  have  essentially  three  things  to  say.  The 
first  Is  that  public  Interest  law  is  here  to 
stay.  And  Just  a  short  diversion  at  the  begin- 
ning. Ramsey  Clark  asked  how  we  got  the 
right  to  say  this  Is  a  public  interest  law 
movement.  Weren't  we  kind  of  arrogant  In 
saying  that  we  knew  what  the  public  Inter- 
est was  and  how  to  Identify  it.  Well,  I  don't 
know  how  we  got  it.  I  think  Charlie  Halpern 
probably  invented  it  as  a  con  to  the  founda- 
tions, but  it's  sort  of  like  the  People's  Re- 
public. Once  you  get  it  you  relax  and  enjoy 
it  if  it  sticks.  And  you  don't  get  guilty  about 
whether  you  deserve  it  all  that  much  or  not. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  ought  not 
be  fooled  either.  We  are.  as  I  see  it  at  least, 
this  movement  has  a  significant  ideological 
content  and  will  continue  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant Ideological  content.  Although  Charlie 
tells  me  both  In  his  Instructions  and  In  his 
many  writings  that  we  are  trying  to  develop 
the  process  elements  of  the  system,  so  as  to 
Insure  that  everybody  gets  a  crack  at  the 
decision  process  and  so  on.  Ramsey  Clark 
yesterday  talked  about  representing  the  "un" 
and  "under"  represented,  and  that  gives  It 
a  kind  of  neutral  cast  which  again  might  be 
useful  for  some  purposes.  I  think  all  of  us 
know  that  there  Is  an  Ideological  element  In 
public  Interest  law  and  thank  goodness  there 
Is.  This  is  not  a  neutral  enterprise.  We  are 
for  social  change.  We  are  for  social  change  in 
a  particular  direction.  We  are  attempting  to 
secure  redistribution  of  goods  and  power 
from  those  that  have  to  those  that  have  not, 
and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  either  should  or 
really  feel  like  dissembling  about  that.  In 
fact,  I  think  it's  part  of  the  honor  of  the 
movement. 

Now  to  get  back  to  my  point  that  public 
Interest  law  Is  here  to  stay.  This  conference 
Is  entitled  "Public  Interest  Law:  The  Second 
Decade".  I  was  glad  to  hear  Al  Bronsteln 
and  I  see  some  others  around  who  kind  of 
protested  that.  Al  said,  "I've  been  around  In 
public  Interest  law  for  the  last  30  years. 
It's  the  fourth  decade,  for  me.  and  for  some 
It's  longer  than  that."  And  I  think  it  does 
behoove  us  to  remember  that  thU  concept  or 
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movement  was  not  invented  10  years  ago  In 
a  presentation  to  the  Ford  Foundation.  It 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time.  But  our 
sense  of  "Public  Interest  Law:  The  Second 
Decade",  in  this  conference,  tells  us  some- 
thing about  the  assumptions  that  prevailed 
perhaps  10  years  ago.  and  I  want  to  chal- 
lenge those  assumptions.  I  think  the  as- 
sumptions that  prevailed  were  that.  well.  If 
not  a  government  In  exile,  public  interest 
law  was  a  good  place  for  people  to  hang  their 
hats  until  they  went  on  to  become  Assistant 
Secretaries,  or  General  Counsels  or  some 
high  government  official  In  a  restored  liberal 
or  progressive  government,  and  what  we  were 
simply  doing  was  waiting  out  the  Ice  age 
which  hopefully  would  end.  and  then  we 
would  all  be  back  running  things  the  way 
God  Intended. 

Well,  of  course,  not  only  hasn't  It  hap- 
pened that  way.  but  I  think,  as  I  say.  that 
was  a  mistaken  assumption,  and  Al  Bron- 
steln's  experience  tells  us  that  that  was  not 
only  an  unrealistic  but  a  false  assumption. 

Public  Interest  law  is  a  political  tool.  It's 
a  way  of  approaching  the  political  system, 
and  It  is  part  now  and  has  been  for  some 
time  of  the  ongoing  political  process  of  the 
United  States.  IMited  States  v.  Button  says 
so.  Says  that  it  Is  part  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  guaranteed  to  everyone  and 
"guaranteed"  means  to  be  used.  Not  Just  to 
be  looked  at  In  the  case  somewhere. 

We  know  that  It  can  be  a  lever  for  social 
change  of  the  kind  I've  talked  about,  social 
change  Involving  redistribution  of  p>ower  and 
changing  the  allocation  of  goods  and  prerog- 
atives in  our  society.  But  if  that's  so.  social 
change,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  tough,  hard, 
long-haul  business.  In  It  we  don't  change 
Institutions  and  power  allocations  of  the 
kind  that  we  are  facing  every  day  in  this 
society  and  In  other  societies  by  getting  a 
favorable  court  decision  or  passing  a  law  or 
something  like  that.  It  Is  a  long-range  proc- 
ess and  while  not  everyone  of  you  has  to 
sign  up  for  the  duration  when  he  or  she 
comes  Into  the  public  interest  law  business, 
the  movement  has  got  to  be  In  It  for  the 
duration.  And  I  would  say  the  movement  In 
some  sense  Is  even  more  sorely  needed  when 
ou.-  friends,  and  I  don't  want  to  criticize 
them,  are  In  office  than  when  our  opponents 
or  adversaries  are  In  office. 

When  our  adversaries  are  In  office  we 
know  who  they  are,  we  can  generate  at 
least  coalitions  and  clienteles.  We  can  or- 
ganize to  defeat  them,  and  that's  a  kind  of 
good,  concrete  and  blood-rousing  obiectlve. 
But  when  our  friends  are  in  office,  and  they 
are  sublect  to  many  of  the  same  bureau- 
cratic and  institutional  pressures  that  they 
fought  against  when  they  were  outside,  those 
are  very  real,  you  can't  escaoe  them  when 
you  get  Into  office  no  matter  where  you 
come  from.  I  have  had  an  exnerlence  in  the 
government  myself  and  when  Jim  Moor- 
man or  Joe  Onek  tells  us  how  tough  it  Is 
in  there  in  the  White  House,  we  tend  to 
chuckle  a  little  bit,  but  the  fact  is  that 
their  freedom  of  action  is  severely  limited: 
they  are  on  the  defensl've  all  the  time  in 
those  positions  and  If  we  are  not  outside 
putting  their  feet  to  the  fire  the  losses  are 
going  to  be  severe. 

So  in  many  ways,  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  more  needed  when  our  friends  are 
in  office  than  otherwise.  And  in  any  event, 
in  any  event  as  I'll  say  the  third  thing  I'm 
going  to  be  saying  is  that  somebody  has 
got  to  be  defining  targets.  People  Inside  of 
government  don't  set  priorities,  people  Inside 
of  government  don't  get  new  ideas,  people 
Inside  of  government  are  not  the  Innovators. 
That  comes  from  outside.  They're  the  people 
who  are  setting  the  targets,  the  objectives, 
the  goals  and  at  best  the  people  Inside  of  gov- 
ernment can  move  a  little  way  In  the  di- 
rection of  those  goals  and  targets. 


Now  the  second  thing  I  want  to  say  Is 
that  the  federal  courts  are  here  to  stay. 
And  we've  heard  a  lot  of  talk  at  this  session, 
first  of  all  about  other  goals  of  public  in- 
terest activity  appropriate  to  lawyers  and 
I  don't  want  to  discount  any  of  that.  Ob- 
viously, weVe  got  to  be  operating  in  the 
administrative  area,  we've  got  to  be  operat- 
ing on  the  hill,  we've  got  to  be  operating 
In  the  area  of  community  and  constituency 
organization  and  so  on.  Tou  can't  be  too 
court  centered. 

But  I  still  believe  that  the  essence  of  our 
special  contribution  as  public  interest  law- 
yers Is  our  ability  to  mobilize  the  Judiciary. 
That  is  something  we  can  do  as  lawyers  that 
no  other  element  of.  If  you  want  to  call  It 
the  progressive  or  liberal — [movement]  I 
don't  know  what  euphemism  we  use  any- 
more— [something]  no  other  element  or 
group  can  do  Is  to  have  access  to  the  possi- 
bility of  mobilizing  the  courts. 

Now  some  say  that  we've  fallen  on  evil 
days.  There  are  obviously  concerns  about 
the  Burger  Court  and  Its  doctrinal  develop- 
ment, and  even  more  [about]  the  results 
that  It  is  reaching  and  the  kind  of  ripple 
out  Into  the  Judicial  system.  I  don't  want 
to  minimize  those,  either  on  the  procedural 
side  where  we've  seen  a  shrinkage  In  the 
area  of  standing,  In  the  area  of  class  ac- 
tions, the  whole  problem  of  deference  to 
state  decisions — the  federalism  heritage  un- 
fortunately of  our  old  friend  Justice  Black. 
Or  on  the  substantive  side  in  situations 
where  the  Court  has  narrowed  the  scope  of 
substantive  rights  or  of  available  relief.  I 
don't  want  to  minimize  the  fact  that  those 
things  happen. 

But  I  think  if  you  look  at  this,  and  here 
Is  one  kind  of  perspective  that  perhaps  an 
academic  can  bring  that  is  a  little  harder  for 
somebody  in  the  trenches  to  see,  if  you  look 
at  these  in  a  longer  persjjective,  I  think  It's 
quite  clear  that  this  is  a  kind  of  cyclical 
downturn.  It's  a  kind  of  a  blip  on  a  graph 
in  which  the  long-term  secular  trend  Is  up, 
both  on  the  procedural  and  the  substantive 
side  In  the  federal  courts  and  Indeed  In  the 
state  courts  as  well.  If  you  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  judicial  procedure  over  the  last  100 
years  It  Is  a  history  of  steady  evolution  in 
the  direction  of  flexibility  and  access,  and 
every  change  in  the  procedural  system  has 
been  a  change  In  that  direction,  and  I  think 
that  evolution  of  the  system  has  been  a  re- 
sponse to  very  real  and  still  continuing  pres- 
sures in  society  that  aren't  completely  local- 
ized to  people  who  feel  as  we  do  on  the 
merits. 

The  same  thing  I  think  is  true  on  the  sub- 
stantive side.  We  tend  to  think,  if  we  look 
back  to  the  1960 's  and  1970's  to  the  Warren 
Court  In  particular,  that  we  tend  to  sort  of 
to  look  at  that  as  a  kind  of  static  period 
from  which  we  have  declined.  But  the  fact 
Is,  growth,  if  you  wUl,  of  the  constitutional 
rights  that  we  are  interested  in  Marre  v. 
Minnesota  is  the  first  First  Amendment  case 
striking  down  a  state  statute.  And  what  was 
It,  a  prior  restraint  statute.  Now  there  Is 
what  all  of  us  take  to  be  a  sort  of  geological 
right  in  its  firmness  and  accepted  character. 
But  the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court  as- 
serted that  right  is  less  than  50  years  ago. 
The  great  Fourth  Amendment  cases,  the  first 
Fourth  Amendment  and  Fifth  Amendment 
cases,  the  cases  about  mob  dominated  trials, 
and  so  on,  all  date  from  the  1920's  and  I930's, 
and  if  you  think  of  that  as  the  beginning 
and  think  of  what  the  curve  looks  like  from 
there,  you'll  see  that  it's  a  very  difficult  curve 
than  if  you  think  of  the  curve  beginning  in 
1954  or  1963  and  look  at  the  curve  from 
there. 

My  belief  is  that  essentially  the  right  curve 
is  the  curve  that  begins  In  the  1920's  and 
if  we  are  on  a  slight  downturn  now,  as  there 
Is  no  doubt  we  are,  we  ought  to  take  a  cer- 


tain amount  of  comfort  from  tbe  (basic) 
direction.  And  In  my  view,  the  causes  for 
this  trend  are  btUlt  very  deeply  Into  our 
legal  and  political  system. 

We  live  In  a  public  law  system,  and  in  an 
administrative  state  and  that  Is  not  going  to 
change  despite  the  hows  of  the  deregulators. 
I  was  Interested  to  see  that  the  Natural  Gas 
Deregulation  bill  I  think  contains  8  or  10 
titles,  establishes  a  dozen  or  so  categories 
of  deregulated  gas,  has  about  250  pages  of 
regulations  already  Issued,  and  has  a  hot 
line  at  the  FERC  for  spot  Interpretations  of 
those  regulations.  So  If  the  deregulation 
process  Is  going  to  look  like  that.  It's  not  go- 
ing to  leave  us  all  In  need  of  something 
to  do. 

The  fact  Is,  that  first  of  all  we  live  In  a 
very  cc»nplex  society,  and  the  government 
can't  withdraw  from  It.  The  second  point  is 
that  Americans  are  not  a  fatalistic  people. 
They  are  not  going  to  sit  around  forever 
and  be  told  that  there  Is  nothing  that  they 
can  do  about  all  the  things  that  bother 
them,  from  inflation  to  poverty  to  slums  to 
environmental  degradation  to  energy  short- 
ages and  so  on.  They  are  not  going  to  sit 
around  and  say  the  thing  to  do  is  to  with- 
draw the  government  and  let  everybody  go 
his  own  way. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  government  that  is 
directed  managing  a  system,  well  or  ill.  then 
the  courts  in  performing  their  usual  func- 
tions of  applying  law,  in  deciding  cases — 
the  courts  necessarUy  adopt  a  posltlvlst  and 
activist  stance  because  the  law  Itself  em- 
bodies some  kind  of  purposive  qualities 
which  the  Judge  as  Judge  must  himself  en- 
gage with. 

Moreover,  the  alternative  to  a  major  Judi- 
cial role  Is  not  no  government  action.  It  Is 
government  by  bureaucracy.  As  I  sense  what 
the  public  Is  talking  about,  the  last  tblng 
they  want  is  government  by  bureaucracy.  In 
a  sense,  judicial  intervention  Is  In  tune  with 
the  frustration  of  the  U.S.  public  at  an  un- 
responsive and  Ineffective  bureaucracy. 

And  finally,  a  reason  that  I  think  the  fed- 
eral courts  are  here  to  stay,  and  this  Is  some- 
thing we  can  all  have  our  views  about  the 
current  administration,  but  the  legacy  of 
this  administration  on  the  bench  Is  superb, 
and  win  be  with  us  a  long  time.  I  look  only 
at  the  D.C.  Circuit  and  we've  got  Ab  Mlkva 
and  we've  got  Pat  Wald  and  we've  got  Harry 
Edwards  and  if  all  goes  well,  well  have  Ruth 
Glnsburg.  And  the  D.C.  Circuit  is  going  to 
be  able  to  hold  up  its  head  for  a  long,  long 
time  with  those  people  on  it.  And  I  will  only 
mention  one  place.  This  Judicial  appoint- 
ment process,  I  believe,  has  l>een  a  great 
success,  and  I  think  obviously  there  are  ex- 
ceptions and  we  all  understand  that.  But 
taken  as  a  whole,  an  opportunity  to  appoint 
a  tblrd  of  the  judiciary  or  a  quarter  of  the 
Judiciary,  has  been  an  Important  opportunity 
which  will  live  long  beyond  the  1980  elec- 
tions. 

I  waxit  to  say  that  I  think  Charlie  Halpern 
Is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  score,  as  well. 
He  saw  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  problem; 
with  his  usual  skill  he  wangled  a  few  thou- 
sand bucks  and  a  little  office  space  and  set 
up  the  Judicial  Selection  Process;  got  people 
activated  out  in  the  states  and  localities  to 
make  sure  that  this  panel  process  that  was 
set  up,  that  the  right  people  got  on  the 
panels,  or  some  of  the  right  people  got  on 
the  panels,  and  some  of  the  right  people 
got  into  the  hopper,  and  I  would  hate  to 
see  that  Judicial  Selection  Process  die  now 
that  we  are  back  to  Just  the  normal  replace- 
ment of  Judicial  turnover.  And  I  hope  that 
among  our  fund  raising  efforts  one  of  the 
things  we  can  talk  about  is  how  to  keep 
that  network  in  place  because  In  my  view 
It's  exceedingly  Important. 

Tbe  last  tblng  I  want  to  say  Is,  and  this 
perhaps  Is  closer  to  tbe  title  of  this  event 
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than  anything  else.  Is  that  we.  you.  must  be- 
gin now,  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  next 
surge  of  change.  I've  heard  it  said  around 
here  that  this  is  not  time  for  Innovation,  par- 
ticularly constitutional  Innovation.  We've  got 
to  take  care  with  the  cases  we  bring,  don't 
want  to  get  ourselves  mouse-trapped,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  I'm  sure  that's  true  and 
I'm  not  suggesting  that  one  throw  caution 
to  the  wind  or  avoid  simple  strategic  pru- 
dence In  litigation  planning  and  so  on. 

But  It's  always  a  bad  time  for  Innovation. 
In  the  I950's.  when  the  foundations  for  the 
civil  rights  movement  were  being  laid.  It  was 
a  terrible  time  for  Innovation.  In  the  1970s. 
when  Nixon  was  In  the  White  House  and  we 
were  In  a  war  in  Viet  Nam.  it  was  a  lousy 
time  for  Innovation.  And  yet  those  were  the 
times  and  places  that  we  now  look  back  to  as 
the  creative  and  forward  moving  times  In  our 
activity.  We  look  back  to  them  and  we  see 
the  successes.  We  see  that  it  all  came  out 
right  and  It  looks  as  though  all  of  that  was 
Inherent  at  the  beginning,  and  the  people 
who  were  there  at  the  beginning  knew  all 
the  time  that  It  was  going  to  be  a  great 
triumph.  Believe  me.  they  didn't.  They  were 
Just  as  down  and  Just  as  worried  and  Just  as 
embattled,  and  felt  Just  as  bad  about  the 
Supreme  Court  as  you  do.  But  they  went 
ahead  and  they  defined  the  agenda  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's  as  In  the  1920's  the  progres- 
sive capital,  the  intellectual  capital,  for  the 
New  Deal  was  laid  down,  and  In  the  1890's 
the  Intellectual  capital  for  the  progressive 
movement  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
laid  down. 

As  I  said  before,  when  you're  In  is  no 
time  to  start  looking  around  for  Ideas,  the 
time  to  have  the  Ideas  is  when  you're  out 
And  If  we  look  at  what  the  problems  are 
they're  not  so  different  from  the  problems 
we  ve  been  talking  about  in  the  past,  but  in 
a  sense  we  are  moving  closer  to  the  heart 
of  those  problems. 

In  the  next  20  years,  the  central  problem 
again  is  the  problem  of  power  In  our  society 
the  distribution  of  power  m  our  society  Cor- 
porate aggregates  are  the  locus  of  power  m 
our  society.  Who's  going  to  run  them?  How 
are  they  to  be  made  accountable?  That's  the 
central  problem. 

And  the  second  problem.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
that  the  time  has  come  to  quit  beating 
around  the  bush  and  (for  us  to)  say  that  our 
society  has  a  commitment,  a  legal  and  If 
need  be.  a  constitutional  commitment,  to  a 
decent  minimum  of  the  necessities  of  life 
for  every  person  living  in  It.  Now.  If  we  can 
say  the  government  Is  required  to  provide 
humane,  minimum  conditions  to  people  In 
prisons  or  people  In  mental  hospitals  whv 
can  t  we  say  that  It  Is  required  to  provide  a 
minimum  level  of  decency  and  humanity 
for  every  citizen  who  Is  not  in  prison  or  not 
In  a  mental  hospital? 

Now  I  understand  that  the  problem  of  how 
much  we  can  do  through  the  courts  and 
through  litigation  In  this  area  Is  a  difficult 
?,"„!;,  "^^K^i^''*""''''  yesterday  read  a  quote 
from  Abe  Fortes.  In  which  he  presented  to 
us  an  example  of  the  hubris  of  lawyers  who 
think  that  everything  can  be  resolved  In  a 
law  suit,  and  If  only  the  lawyers  get  there 
and  write  the  briefs  right,  the  world  will 
soon  perk  up. 

tJ'^^^lJ  '^'""'^  ''*''"®  *"  "lo'^e  sophisticated 
than  that.  We  know  that  lawyers  can't  do  It 
all,  that  courts  are  not  the  only  Institutions 
m  the  society,  and  even  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  move  on  these  problems,  they  can't 
do  It  alone  They're  part  of  a  larger  political 
process.  But  the  definition  and  articulation  of 
rights  m  legal  terms  Is  one  of  the  major 
entry  points  Into  the  political  process,  one 
of  the  major  catalytic  elements  m  the  sys- 
tem. It  activates  the  political  process  and 
that  8  what  we  can  do.  Now  you  say  well 
where  Is  the  doctrinal  material  for  the  kinds 
of  things  I'm  talking  about:  limitations  on 
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aggregated  corporate  power,  a  minimal  de- 
cency and  humanity  on  the  economic  neces- 
sities Well  were  the  doctrinal  materials  for 
prisoners'  rights  or  mental  patients'  rights, 
or  any  of  the  things  we  look  on  now  as  tri- 
umphs of  the  movement  of  the  1970's?  If 
you  started  out  in  1968.  there  was  a  hands 
off  doctrine.  None  of  those  rights  had  been 
articulated,  defined,  established  In  any  way. 
It  took  Ingenuity,  it  took  Intelligence,  It 
took  an  understanding  of  how  the  legal  sys- 
tem worked  to  bring  those  cases,  sometimes 
getting  beat  over  and  over  and  over  again 
before  somebody  finally  got  It  right  and 
some  Judge  finally  got  It  right. 

I  said  before,  and  I  think  I  should  stress 
again,  this  Is  a  long  haul.  There's  not  a  quick 
and  easy  fix  for  any  of  these  problems.  But 
society  must  be  staking  out  Its  new  goals.  Its 
new  directions.  Its  new  aspirations  and  I 
say  If  not  you,  who?  Not  certainly  your 
classmate  who  went  off  to  a  200  person  law 
firm  and  Is  combing  commas  out  of  bond 
Indentures.  I  guess  Manhelm  talks  about  two 
kinds  of  societies.  This  may  not  be  Manhelm 
and  maybe  you'll  tell  me  where  It  comes  from 
if  I'm  wrong.  But  he  talks  about  societies 
whose  Utopias,  whose  golden  ages  are  In  the 
past,  and  societies  whose  Utopias  or  golden 
ages  are  In  the  future.  And  Wilson  said.  I 
think  It's  Wilson  so  you  can  correct  me 
again,  the  same  thing:  that  mankind  Is 
divided  Into  two  parties.  The  party  of  mem- 
ory and  the  party  of  hope.  The  public  in- 
terest law  movement  is  firmly  in  the  party 
of  hope  and  that  will  not  change  In  the 
1980's.« 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  to  the  FTC  author- 
ization bill  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Simpson.  I  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  that  the  FTC  program  should 
be  continued. 

By  Imposing  various  restrictions  Sena- 
tor Simpson  suggests,  the  amendment 
would  for  all  practical  purposes  bring  the 
FTC  program  to  a  standstill.  And  for 
that  reason,  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment. 

Like  so  much  else  at  the  FTC,  the  pub- 
lic participation  program  has  been  care- 
fully reviewed  over  the  past  year.  Con- 
gress authorized  this  program  over  4 
years  ago,  and  in  that  time  about  $2  mil- 
lion has  been  obligated.  How  has  the 
program  worked?  Recent  reviews  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  tell  us  that 
it  is  worthy  of  our  continued  support.  In 
October  1979,  the  Comptroller  General's 
audit  gave  the  FTC's  financial  manage- 
ment efforts  a  clean  bill  of  health.  An 
administrative  conference  report  last 
December  stated  that  the  agency  had 
"faithfully  and  efficiently"  implemented 
the  statute.  And  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  reconunended  that  the  fund- 
ing program  be  continued  with  only 
minor  changes.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported that  the  FTC  "responded  com- 
mendably"  to  suggestions  for  internal 
improvements. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
the  program  should  not  now  be  over- 
hauled on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  may,  however,  be  additional 
safeguards  which  we  should  consider  for 
this  program  and  others  like  it.  Our  com- 
mittee is  now  considering  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  Grovemment-wide  program 
for  public  participation.  We  have  before 


us  various  proposals  to  insure  proper 
and  fair  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. This  important  question  warrants 
that  kind  of  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration. 

For  those  reasons,  I  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate continue  the  existing  FTC  program 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

In  closing  I  want  to  add  that  I  believe 
public  participation  programs  are  fully 
justified,  provided  they  have  proper  safe- 
guards and  procedures.  This  issue  was 
one  of  the  subjects  addressed  by  our 
committee's  study  on  Federal  regula- 
tion. The  findings  of  that  study  are,  in 
my  opinion,  directly  relevant  to  our  dis- 
cussion today. 

Our  study  found  that  in  agency  after 
agency,  participation  by  the  regulated 
industry  predominates — often  over- 
whelmingly. Citizen  group  representa- 
tion accounts  for  a  very  small  percentage 
of  participation  before  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies.  In  more  than  half  of  those 
proceedings,  there  is  no  such  partici- 
pation whatsoever.  In  those  proceedings 
where  participation  by  public  groups 
does  take  place,  it  is  often  dwarfed  by 
that  of  the  regulated  industry. 

We  all  know  that  the  single  greatest 
obstacle  to  greater  public  participation  is 
money.  Simply  put,  many  groups  with 
direct  interest  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
participate  effectively.  For  example,  in 
1976,  the  Nation's  airlines  spent  more 
than  $28  miUion  in  lawyers'  fees  for  CAB 
proceedings.  In  stark  contrast,  the  prin- 
cipal public  interest  group  had  a  total 
1976  budget  of  only  $40,000.  That  situa- 
tion is  not  unusual — it  is  typical  of  what 
we  found  in  virtually  every  regulatory 
agency. 

Public  funds  for  qualified  interveners 
will  help  to  redress  that  balance.  What 
the  agency  gains  is  the  opportunity  to 
hear  and  consider  viewpoints  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  presented.  More  bal- 
anced information  means  the  agency  is 
better  equipped  to  identify  the  public 
interest  in  a  particular  matter.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  speak  today  in  favor  of  the  public  par- 
ticipation provision  of  S.  1991,  and  in 
opT?osition  to  the  Simpson  amendment. 
The  FTC's  public  participation  fund- 
ing program  is  an  important  tool  for  im- 
proving the  quahty — the  rationality  and 
effectiveness — of  the  FTC's  decisions.  I 
oppose  the  Simpson  amendment,  not  be- 
cause it  establishes  some  standards  of 
eligibility  for  funding,  but  because  the 
standards  it  imposes  are  totally  unre- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  the  public 
participation  program.  The  Simpson 
amendment  would  not  set  up  safeguards 
against  abuse — it  would  simply  exclude 
groups  if  they  have  more  than  1,000 
members  and  $25,000  of  income  from 
dues  and  contributions,  or  less  than  250 
members,  and  if  they  did  not  meet  some 
other  artificial  requirements. 

What  does  the  number  of  members  or 
dues  income  have  to  do  with  your  ability 
to  reflect  or  to  represent  a  public  per- 
spective? Perhaps  everything  if  you  be- 
lieve as  the  author  of  the  amendment 
believes  that  public  participation  fund- 
ing belongs,  to  quote  him,  "to  the  needy 
not  the  greedy." 
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But  it  is  not  just  the  impact  of  regula- 
tion on  the  poor  or  the  needy  we  need — 
nor  just  the  views  of  the  poor — but  the 
views  of  the  public.  A  public  which  may 
be  rich  or  poor,  needy  or  greedy — but 
a  public  which  is  made  up  of  so  many 
that  few  lack  the  information,  the  spe- 
cific concern,  the  time,  or  the  resources 
to  participate  in  the  regulatory  process. 

Rather  than  excluding  organizations 
like  the  Consumers  Union  or  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  League  from  the  process 
they  should  be  encouraged.  Public  funds 
expended  to  utilize  these  historic,  lonely 
voices  of  the  public,  the  consumer,  the 
needy  and  the  poor  are  much  more  wise- 
ly spent  than  the  same  funds  spent  on 
agency  bureaucrats  or  formal  hearings 
that  are  too  complicated,  too  remote, 
and  too  expensive  for  the  person  who  is 
a  member  of  "the  public"  to  attend. 

The  purpose  of  the  FTC  public  par- 
ticipation program  is  to  permit  groups 
with  limited  resources  but  with  a  legiti- 
mate stake  in  a  rulemaking  and  the 
capacity  of  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion, the  opportunity  to  take  part.  These 
groups  may  represent  business  interests, 
consumer  interests,  or  any  other  interest 
so  long  as  they  meet  three  criteria: 

First.  They  do  not  have  adequate 
funding  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ing without  reimbursement; 

Second.  Their  presentation  does  not 
duplicate  the  presentations  of  other  par- 
ticipants: and 

Third.  Their  involvement  is  necessary 
to  a  fair  determination  of  the  proceeding. 

I  believe  these  criteria  are  fair.  If,  in 
practice,  they  have  been  abused,  then  let 
us  define  the  problem  and  design  a  solu- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  the  Simpson  amend- 
ment does  not  present  a  solution.  It  pre- 
cludes some  groups  from  participating 
because  they  are  too  small  and  poor,  and 
precludes  others  because  they  are  too 
large. 

The  rulemaking  process  should  be  an 
open  process.  The  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission—like those  of  any  agency— can 
only  be  as  good  as  the  information  they 
are  based  on.  Often,  however,  important 
interests— interests  that  would  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  Commission  proposals 
and  that  the  Commission  should  hear 
from— are  not  represented  before  the 
FTC  because  of  the  high  costs  of  effective 
participation.  Many  small  businesses, 
citizen  groups,  and  individuals  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  research,  attor- 
neys, experts,  travel,  clerical  costs,  and 
so  on.  Public  participation  funding,  by 
helping  potential  participants  over  these 
financial  hurdles,  enables  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  its  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
more  complete  and  balanced  records. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  complaints  with 
the  FTC's  public  participation  program- 
that  the  Commission  funds  groups  to 
represent  its  own  point  of  view;  that 
some  groups  could  afford  to  participate 
in  the  rulemaking  without  being  reim- 
bursed; that  small  businesses  are  ex- 
cluded. If  these  are  the  problems,  then 
let  us  define  them  more  explicitly  and 
propose  some  sensible  safeguards.  The 
Simpson  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
these  issues;  it  would  close  the  pohcy- 
making  process  to  some  groups  without 


leading  to  any  kind  of  reform.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  to  defeat 
this  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  urged  today  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  cripple  the  FTC's  public  par- 
ticipation program — a  program  which, 
since  1975,  has  insured  that  consumers 
and  small  businesses  can  participate  ef- 
fectively in  FTC  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. I  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  Congress  should  be  proud  of  the 
success  of  the  public  participation  pro- 
pram.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  of 
the  architects  of  the  new  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Senator  Macnuson  and  for- 
mer Congressman  Moss,  who  believed — 
as  I  believe — that  the  FTC  should  listen 
to  all  points  of  view  in  its  consumer 
protection  activities. 

Because  of  this  program,  almost  60 
small  businesses  and  consumer  groups 
have  been  able  to  participate  forcefully 
and  persuasively  in  the  FTC's  rulemak- 
ing proceedings,  and  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  needed  information  and 
expertise. 

Without  such  funding,  these  groups 
would  have  lacked  the  financial  re- 
sources necessary  to  develop  the  kind  of 
effective  legal  arguments  and  statistical 
studies  routinely  advanced  by  well 
funded  regulated  interests  and  the  Com- 
mission itself. 

We  have  learned  from  our  experience 
with  public  participation  funding  that 
citizens  have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
policies  formulated  at  the  FTC: 

Before  Magnuson-Moss,  would  we  have 
seen  senior  citizens  participate  along- 
side businesses  in  proceedings  to  protect 
consumers  against  unfair  practices  in 
the  sale  of  hearing  aids? 

Before  Magnuson-Moss.  could  families 
of  deceased  persons  or  members  of  me- 
morial societies  participate  in  proceed- 
ings to  establish  disclosure  requirements 
of  funeral  costs? 

Before  Magnuson-Moss,  could  small 
business  groups  like  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Insulation  Contrac- 
tors have  been  able  to  participate  fully 
and  effectively,  with  adequate  financial 
resources,  in  rulemaking  proceedings 
which  will  have  a  major  impact  on  their 
daily  business  activities? 

Critics  of  the  public  participation  pro- 
gram argue  that  the  taxpayers  should 
not  have  to  finance  private  lobbying 
groups.  This  criticism  misses  the  point 
of  the  program.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  FTC  with  points  of  view  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  adequately  presented 
and  which  are  relevant  to  the  rule  im- 
der  consideration.  It  also  provides  the 
Commission  with  expertise  and  informa- 
tion it  would  not  otherwise  receive. 

For  example,  the  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Federation,  a  Trade  As- 
sociation which  represents  mobile  home 
dealers,  was  able  to  provide  its  critical 
perspective  in  a  proposed  trade  regula- 
tion rule  on  mobile  homes  sales  and  serv- 
ice because  of  the  public  participation 
program.  This  trade  association  testified 
that  without  public  participation  fund- 
ing, there  was  "no  way"  that  it  could 
have  taken  part  in  the  proceeding,  and 
that  its  viewpoints  would  not  have  been 


represented  "by  any  other  group  appear- 
ing before  the  Commission." 

Another  example  is  the  eyeglass  rule. 
There  the  San  Francisco  consumer  ac- 
tion group  received  funding  for  a  survey 
of  prices  in  a  State  that  prohibited  price 
advertising  for  eyeglasses  and  in  a  State 
that  permited  advertising.  The  survey 
found  that  prices  were  as  much  as  43- 
percent  higher  in  the  State  without  price 
advertising.  Clearly  such  information 
was  essential  to  a  reasoned  decision  on 
the  need  to  permit  eye  doctors  to  adver- 
tise eyeglass  prices. 

The  Magnuson-Moss  Act  places  strict 
limitations  on  those  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  funds.  Under  the  statute  there 
are  three  clearly  drawn  criteria.  First, 
the  person  must  represent  an  interest 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  proceeding.  Second, 
the  person  must  represent  an  interest 
which  is  necessary  for  a  "fair  determina- 
tion of  the  rulemaking  proceeding  taken 
as  a  whole."  Third,  the  person  must  be 
unable  to  afford  to  pay  the  costs  of  effec- 
tive participation  in  the  proceeding. 

Critics  of  the  program  are  arguing  that 
these  limitations  are  not  strict  enough. 
They  come  to  us  with  amendments  which 
they  claim  will  eliminate  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  FTC's  public 
participation  program.  But  we  in  the 
Senate  are  not  fooled.  These  amend- 
ments are  designed  not  to  improve  the 
program,  but  to  destroy  it. 

Last  July,  the  critics  of  the  FTC  did 
not  bother  to  masquerade  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  program.  Senator  Simpson, 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  public  participation  funding, 
that  there  is  no  "logical  reason  for  con- 
tinuing to  ladle  out  the  taxpayer's  money 
to  finance  the  endless,  tortuous  and  often 
self-destructive  litigation  and  interven- 
tion fostered  by  these  self-proclaimed 
public  interest  groups." 

Senator  Simpson  comes  here  today 
with  a  series  of  amendments  which  he 
claims  are  "reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commission  ladles 
out  the  Federal  money."  But  the  limita- 
tions in  these  amendments  are  unrealis- 
tically  set.  He  knows,  and  we  know,  that 
for  all  practical  purposes,  this  amend- 
ment would  terminate  the  public  partic- 
ipation program.  To  qualify  a  group 
would  have  to  have  over  250  members 
and  under  1,000  members.  A  group  would 
have  to  receive  more  than  $2,500  annually 
in  dues  and  less  than  $25,000  in  financial 
revenues.  Moreover,  individual  recipients 
of  funding  would  be  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving more  than  $100  a  day  or  $750  a 
year  in  compensation  to  represent  their 
point  of  view  regardless  of  the  length  of 
the  proceeding.  Virtually  none  of  the 
small  businesses  and  consumer  groups 
which  have  participated  thus  far  in  the 
rulemaking  proceedings  would  have 
qualified  under  the  amendment's  criteria. 

Senator  Simpson  argues  that  the  FTC 
has  administered  the  program  poorly. 
Yet  every  objective  study  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  FTC  public  participa- 
tion program  has  agreed  that  in  the  past 
few  years  the  program  has  run  well.  The 
administrative  conference  concluded  in 
its  study  of  the  administration  of  the 
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FTC's  program  that  the  "present  system 
of  administration  appears  to  implement 
faithfully  and  eCaciently  the  reimburse- 
ment program  established  by  the  stat- 
ute." The  Commerce  Committee  in  its 
report  on  the  program  praises  the  ¥^C 
for  "responding  commendably  to  (the 
committee's)  recommendations  for  re- 
forming the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram." The  committee  also  pointed  out 
that  the  FTC  has  adopted  a  number  of 
its  accounting  recommendations  to  im- 
prove the  Commission's  control  over  the 
program.  The  Government  Accounting 
Office,  which  has  performed  full  finan- 
cial field  audits  of  all  recipients  of  pub- 
lic participation  funds,  has  concluded 
that  there  were  no  major  problems  in 
the  distribution  of  funds. 

Of  course,  improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram are  always  possible.  TTie  Commerce 
Committee  has  made  two  statutory 
changes  in  the  program  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  legitimate  concerns  about 
the  program.  First,  the  authorization  bill 
limits  the  amount  any  one  group  can 
receive  in  any  one  year  or  proceeding  to 
$50,000.  This  insures  that  no  one  group 
receives  an  unduly  large  share  of  the 
program's  fimds.  S.  1991  also  increases 
the  amount  which  small  businesses  can 
receive  from  25  percent  to  50  percent.  I 
fully  support  both  of  these  changes. 
Moreover,  the  Commerce  Committee  hsis 
committed  itself  to  holding  oversight 
hearings  every  6  months.  This  will  en- 
able the  Senate  to  examine  closely  the 
fairness  and  effectiveness  of  the  FTC's 
procedures  to  distribute  funds.  The  Com- 
merce Committee's  proposals  clearly  ob- 
viate the  need  for  the  draconian  meas- 
ures suggested  by  Senator  Simpson. 

To  justify  their  amendments,  the 
critics  of  the  program  narrowly  focus  on 
the  granting  of  funds  to  a  few  groups — 
in  particular  the  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action — which  they  feel  should 
not  have  qualified  for  funds.  But  they 
cavalierly  ignore  the  vast  majority  of 
groups  which  have  received  funding,  and 
which  deserve  funding.  The  statistics 
bear  out  my  point  that  the  program  has 
on  the  whole  been  well  administered.  A 
wide  diversity  of  groups  have  received 
funding.  Indeed,  over  95  percent  of  the 
groups  receiving  funding  in  the  last  3 
years  had  never  participated  in  an  PTC 
proceeding  before.  At  least  85  percent 
of  the  organizations  and  individuals  the 
FTC  has  funded  have  come  from  outside 
Washington,  D.C.  The  FTC  has  not 
given  funds  to  every  group  which  has 
walked  in  the  front  door;  it  has  denied 
45  percent  of  the  applications  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Finally,  the  FTC  has  not  just 
given  funds  to  so-called  public  interest 
groups.  Over  the  past  4  years,  25  percent 
of  the  funding  has  gone  to  business  in- 
terest, thereby  meeting  the  statutory 
cap. 

For  the  past  4  years,  I  have  endeavored 
to  create  a  pubUc  participation  program 
both  at  the  FTC  and  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis  to  enable  consumers  and 
small  businesses  to  have  a  direct  and 
meaningful  voice  in  the  outcome  of 
agency  proceedings.  Without  such  a  pro- 
gram, we  have  found  out  from  Senate 
studies  that  consumer  and  small  busi- 


ness interests  are  not  represented  at  all 
in  many  proceedings,  and  in  those  pro- 
ceedings where  they  are  represented,  in- 
dustry outspends  them  by  a  large  mar- 
gin— as  much  as  50  to  100  times  more. 
We  have  also  found  at  the  FTC  that  even 
with  such  a  program,  consumer  and 
small  business  groups  are  outspent  three 
to  one.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  can 
not  accomplish  meaningful  regulatory 
reform  until  all  our  citizens  can  have  an 
effective  voice  in  the  agency  rulemaking 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  these  amendments  to  cripple  the 
FTC's  pubhc  participation  program. 
They  would  virtually  guarantee  that 
wealthy  regulated  interests  with  unlim- 
ited financial  resources  will  dominate 
FTC  rulemaking  proceedings.  To  adopt 
them  will  be  to  yield  to  powerful  in- 
terests that  urge  this  Senate  to  announce 
that  financial  might  makes  right — a 
position  which  I  am  proud  to  say  this 
Senate  soundly  rejected  5  years  ago.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  reaffirms  its  com- 
mitment to  public  participation  In 
agency  proceedings.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  as  the  issue  of  inter- 
venor  funding  is  currently  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs as  part  of  its  ongoing  markup  of 
S.  262,  regulatory  reform  legislation 
Governmental  Affairs  is  considering 
various  approaches  to  "intervenor  fund- 
ing" on  a  Government- wide  basis,  among 
them,  mandating  stricter  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  program,  and 
abolishing  the  program  altogether. 

Senator  Simpson's  amendment  prej- 
udices Governmental  Affairs'  considera- 
tion of  this  issue.  FTC's  program  is  ex- 
perimental in  nature,  and  S.  1991  con- 
tains various  provisions  assuring  that 
alleged  abuses  in  the  program  will  not 
recur.  Senator  Simpson's  amendment,  as 
drafted,  will  cripple  the  program  by  dis- 
qualifying virtually  all  currently  funded 
groups  and  individuals  from  participat- 
ing. In  opposing  Senator  Simpson's 
amendment,  I  have  reserved  judgment 
on  the  larger  question  of  whether  "in- 
tervenor funding"  should  be  instituted 
for  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  do  we  have 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  2  minutes  and 
19  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  balance  of  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  1  minute  and 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that,  certainly,  emotion  will  al- 
ways triumph  over  reason,  but  reason 
will  always  persist  somewhere  in  this 
Chamber.  I  have  no  desire  to  get  into 
disenfranchising  people  That  is  not  my 
intent  in  any  way. 

Let  me  say  that  Senator  Ford,  and  I 
have  discussed  this  for  many  weeks.  I 


admire  him  very  much  for  the  responsi- 
bility he  has  imdertaken  here.  He  has 
handled  it  with  great  skill  in  the  midst 
of  buffeting  and  pounding  from  every 
source,  including  this  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. But  these  funds  are  for  the  needy 
and  not  the  greedy,  and  it  is  on  that 
basis  that  I  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  should  receive  these  funds,  or  why 
the  Sierra  Club  should  receive  these 
funds.  CU  has  a  publication  from  which 
they  make  great  deal  of  money.  Other 
groups  with  publications,  make  hundreds 
of  dollars  selling  them,  and  then  they 
come  to  the  Federal  Treasury  with  their 
hands  out  looking  for  a  subsidy.  There 
is  something  wrong  with  that. 

My  amendment  does  not  stop  an  indi- 
vidual from  coming  to  Washington,  D.C, 
to  testify.  That  Is  a  very  key  point.  He 
should  come  here.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
make  an  application.  He  writes  the  FTC, 
gets  an  application,  fills  it  out,  they  send 
him  an  airline  ticket,  and  he  comes  to 
Washington.  I  would  not  want  to  destroy 
that  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
prohibit  that. 

What  we  want  to  do  is,  when  you  are 
testifying  as  a  public  interest  group,  is  to 
be  sure  that  you  represent  a  true  seg- 
ment of  the  public,  and  not  some  lawyer 
or  lobbyist  who  left  the  FTC  3  years  ago 
and  decided  to  go  into  business  on  his 
own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  the  group  we 
are  trying  to  get  at,  that  group  that  was 
involved  in  the  process  at  one  time,  left 
the  process,  set  up  their  little  shop  across 
the  river,  and  now  uses  its  money  for  the 
operating  expenses,  and  overhead — not 
for  the  purpose  of  testifying.  They  use  it 
for  staff.  We  have  one  statistic  here, 
$125,000  for  staff  for  a  group,  that  gets 
$2,000  in  dues.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  that,  too. 

What  we  are  after  here  is  when  you 
have  a  public  interest  group,  to  be  sure 
there  is  one,  be  sure  it  has  a  constituency, 
and  be  sure  they  need  the  money.  I  think 
the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
my  minute  and  a  half  or  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  still  talks  of  the  past.  The 
Senator  still  does  not  refer  to  what  is  in 
the  legislation.  The  Senator  still  does 
not  give  credit  to  the  criteria  that  have 
been  developed  here  that  must  be  met 
before  an  individual  can  receive  the 
money.  The  Senator  does  not  give 
credit  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
funds  that  are  allowable.  So  the  Senator, 
I  think,  is  trying  as  best  he  can  to  pre- 
sent his  position  on  problems  in  a  pro- 
gram that  this  legislation  corrects  and 
that  oversight  has  corrected. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  now  that  we  are 
ready  to  go  to  an  up-or-down  vote,  I  had 
given  serious  consideration  to  tabling, 
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but  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  asked  that  we  have  an  up- 
or-down  vote.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senator  from  Wyoming's  time 
has  run,  whatever  I  have  of  my  time,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder,  and  we  can 
proceed  to  vote  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Simpson's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  an  order,  the  vote  will  occur  on  this 
amendment  after  noon  today. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  recinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Simpson  oc- 
cur today  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesy  of  the  majority  leader  in 
this  situation.  It  is  very  appropriate,  and 
I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

20-MIirDTE    BECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  of  no  Senators  who  are  willing 
to  call  up  amendments  at  this  point  or 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Some  of  them 
are  engaged  in  hearings  and  cannot  call 
up  amendments  until  later. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  20  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:36  a.m.,  recessed  until  11:56  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'Mr.  Badcus). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Wyoming 
for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  remarkable  courtesy 
to  me  shown  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. In  conclusion,  before  we  cast  our 
votes  on  his  issue,  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues,  some  interesting  data  that 
I  have  from  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Businesses,  which  is  an 
organization  consisting  of  600.000  mem- 
bers in  America;  the  largest  business 
group  in  America,  that  really  does  repre- 
sent small  business. 

They  polled  their  membership  on  this 
issue  of  intervenor  funding,  and  I  share 


with  Senators  this  data:  61  percent  of 
their  membership  voted  against  inter- 
venor funding,  regardless  of  what  we 
have  heard  in  previous  remarks  on  this 
issue;  31  percent  voted  in  favor  of  it;  and 
9  percent  were  undecided,  rather  over- 
whelming 2-to-l  consensus  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  issue  of  intervenor  fimding 
by  taxpayer  money  being  given  to  groups 
that  can  well  afford  to  express  whatever 
opinions  they  care  to. 

Intervenor  funding,  which  was 
hatched  In  an  era  of  compassion  fatigue 
in  this  country,  was  originally  a  fine  and 
noble  theory,  that  has  been  rigged  and 
gimmlcked,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  has  been  badly  abused  in  the 
process. 

I  have  no  desire  to  discontinue  or  abol- 
ish intervenor  funding,  but  I  certainly 
believe  this  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  cutting  back  on  a  very  much 
abused  program  that,  even  though  it 
worked  in  the  past,  is  going  to  get  worse 
in  the  future,  and  I  hope  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable cure  for  its  problems. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  public  participation 
funding  program  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  helped  the  PTC  make  its 
decisions  with  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  issues  and  the  interests  involved.  The 
program  has  brought  into  FTC  proceed- 
ings citizen  groups,  small  businesses,  and 
others  who  in  the  absence  of  financial 
assistance  would  not  have  been  able  to 
participate.  And  these  funded  partici- 
pants have  provided  the  Commission 
with  Information  and  insights  that  have 
enabled  the  FTC  to  make  better  in- 
formed judgments. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Simpson  would  debilitate  this  valuable 
program  by  saddling  it  with  draconian 
and  unwarranted  restrictions.  For 
example,  the  amendments  would  limit 
the  amount  of  funding  any  person  could 
receive  up  to  $5,000  per  proceeding. 
Given  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
involved  in  many  FT.C  proceedings  and 
the  need  to  retain  experts  and  attorneys 
in  order  to  address  these  issues  effec- 
tively, $5,000  would  be  much  too  low  a 
ceiling.  I  think  that  the  $50,000  ceiling 
already  contained  in  the  bill  before  us 
would  help  to  insure  that  the  public  par- 
ticipation money  gets  spread  around, 
without  denying  the  FTC  the  benefits  of 
well-researched  and  fully  developed 
arguments,  studies,  and  presentations. 

The  Simpson  amendment  would  per- 
mit money  to  be  awarded  only  to  groups 
with  at  least  250  members,  but  no  more 
than  1,000,  and  with  annual  revenues  of 
at  least  $2,500,  but  no  more  than  $25,000. 

These  limitations  are  both  arbitrary 
and  hurtful.  They  are  arbitrary  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  relationship  between  these  bound- 
aries and  the  need  of  applicants  for 
funding  or  their  capacity  to  contribute  to 
FTC  proceedings.  And  they  are  hurtful 
because  the  lower  limits  shut  out  smaller, 
grassroots  groups  that  need  funding 
desperately  and  may  have  important 
contributions  to  make,  and  the  upper 
limits  shut  out  larger  ongoing  groups 
that  have  accumulated  valuable  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  an  area,  but  do  not. 


with  their  rather  limited  resources,  have 
enough  money  available  to  finance  effec- 
tive participation. 

If  the  Simpson  amendment  were  to  be 
agreed  to,  the  FTC's  ability  to  decide 
issues  on  the  basis  of  a  truly  balanced 
record  would  suffer  very  seriously. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
about  30  seconds  remaining.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator  from  New  York  adding 
his  eloquent  comments  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says 
that  it  will  be  worse  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  hope  he  is 
wrong,  because  that  becomes  my  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  see  that  it  improves  and 
it  gets  better.  I  think  the  language  In 
this  bill  shows  that  we  are  improving 
on  the  past. 

The  Senator's  rhetoric  today  has  been 
interesting,  but  I  hope  he  would  have  an 
eye  to  the  future  on  improving  It.  We 
look  forward  to  him  coming  to  the  com- 
mittee and  giving  his  time,  to  say  where 
we  are  wrong  so  we  can  make  those  cor- 
rections. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  Improve  upon 
the  past  and  then  Improve  upon  the 
present. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  appreciate  the  invita- 
tion to  join  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's deliberations  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  12  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN) .  Are  there  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  38, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

IRolIcall  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 


Armstrong 

Hayakawa 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Boren 

Helms 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Humphrey 

Both 

Byrd, 

Jepsen 

Bchmltt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Tower 

Oam 

Morgan 

wallop 

Ooldwater 

MuBkle 

Young 
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Baucus 

Ford 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Qlenn 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

HoIUngs 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddlcston 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Stevenson 

Church 

Leahy 

Stewart 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stone 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Tsongas 

DcConclnl 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Metzehbaum 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Matsunaga 

Hatch 

McGovem 

PeU 

So  Mr.  Simpson's  amendment  (No. 
1659)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
XXaa.  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  minute  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nees be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  nominations  are  considered 
en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Nattonal  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 

Helmut  A.  Alpers,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member. 

Oarlos  A.  Cuadra,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member. 

Margaret  S.  Warden,  of  Montana,  to  be  a 
member. 

nomination  op  MARGARET  S.   WARDEN 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  one  of  my  most  distinguished 
fellow  Montanans.  Margaret  Warden, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Services.  I  ctm  think  of  no  more  qualified 
or  enthusiastic  supporter  of  libraries  to 
serve  on  this  important  Commission. 

Margaret  Warden  was  bom  in  Glas- 
gow. Mont.,  and  has  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  Great  Falls.  Still.  Margaret  War- 
den's many  activities  and  enormous  en- 
ergies have  had  a  profound  and  positive 
impact  not  only  on  the  local  and  State 
level,  but  on  the  national  level  as  well. 

Margaret  Warden  has  been  active  in  a 
great  many  community  affairs  in  and 
around  her  own  community  of  Great 


Falls — the  March  of  Dimes;  Easter  Seals; 
Boy  Scouts;  Campflre  Girls;  the  PTA; 
the  College  of  Great  Falls;  and  the  Red 
Cross  BoEird,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Margaret  Warden  has  also  served  with 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Montana 
State  Senate  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Montana  Constitutional  Society  since 
1973. 

Throughout  her  outstanding  career, 
Margaret  Warden  has  received  many  ac- 
colades: She  was  chosen  Woman  of  the 
Year  in  1955  by  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women.  She  received  the  out- 
standing award  for  the  State  Blood  pro- 
gram for  Red  Cross  given  by  the  Montana 
Kiwanis  Club.  She  was  also  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  Society  International  in  1975. 

Margaret  Warden  has  always  main- 
tained a  strong  and  vital  interest  in 
libraries.  She  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
Great  Falls  Public  Library  since  1958, 
and  served  as  the  chairwoman  of  its 
board  of  trustees  for  a  number  of  years. 
She  also  helped  found  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  Group  in  Great  Falls,  and. 
along  with  her  husband,  R.  D.  Warden, 
she  established  the  College  of  Great 
Falls  Library  Foundation  to  further 
develop  library  sciences.  Somehow, 
Margaret  Warden  also  found  the  time 
to  contribute  to  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Library  and  Information  Science. 

Margaret  Warden  is  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Montana  Library  Asso- 
ciation, serving  as  its  president  in  1973. 
She  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Montana  State  Library  Commission, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Montana  State 
Library  Advisory  Council.  In  addition. 
Margaret  Warden  spearheaded  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  Libraries, 
helphig  to  plan  and  participate  in  the 
first  Governor's  Conference  on  Libraries 
in  Montana  in  1971. 

Margaret  Warden  is  also  a  vigorous 
and  active  spokeswoman  on  behalf  of 
libraries,  working  with  the  Montana 
State  Legislature  as  well  as  on  the 
national  level  to  further  the  interests  of 
libraries  throughout  the  country.  She 
also  served  on  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  recently  held  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Libraries.  Indeed,  Margaret 
Warden's  vision,  insight,  and  firm  belief 
in  libraries  and  the  services  they  can 
provide,  have  placed  her  in  a  leadership 
role,  locally,  in  Montana,  and  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
we  will  have  someone  of  Margaret 
Warden's  outstanding  abiUty  serving  on 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries. 
Her  record  of  contribution  to  libraries  is 
outstanding,  and  I  am  sure  Margaret 
Warden  will  continue  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  leader  in  her  capacity  on  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Will  Senators  please 
take  their  seats?  There  seems  to  be  an 
unusual  flurry  of  activity  on  the  floor.  I 
hope  the  conversations  will  break  up  so 
that  we  can  proceed  to  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

With  my  apology  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chair  does  not  need  to  apologize. 
The  Chair  has  a  duty  to  maintain  order 
in  the  Senate  without  any  request  by  any 
Senator  and  the  Chair  has  just  per- 
formed his  duty  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  en  bloc  to  re- 
consider the  votes  by  which  the  nominees 
were  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  OP  1979 

The  Senate  continued  its  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  on  the  bill  as  I  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
bring  the  amendments  to  the  fioor  in  a 
timely  manner.  My  colleagues  are  very 
anxious  to  move  along  expeditiously  with 
the  legislation  and  we  have  attempted 
to  accommodate  them.  When  the  time 
comes  and  they  are  to  introduce  their 
amendments,  it  is  somewhat  disquieting 
for  me  to  be  left  with  a  quorum  call.  Any 
of  my  colleagues  that  wish  to  bring  up 
amendments,  I  am  delighted  to  accom- 
modate. I  see  some  on  the  fioor  now  who 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  minute  to  bring 
their  amendments  up  and  debate  the 
issue,  so  I  earnestly  solicit  the  coopera- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  understand- 
ing was  that  at  this  point  in  the  debate, 


we  would  go  to  the  Magnuson-Packwood 
amendment.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  edify  the  rest  of  us  as  to  what 
has  happened? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  let  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  here  for  this  amendment 
make  those  remarks.  One  of  the  par- 
ticipants is  not  here  at  this  time.  He  has 
been  here  since  early  this  morning,  but 
the  time  was  changed.  I  understand  that. 
The  procedure  last  night,  when  we  left 
the  Senate  fioor,  was  that  at  around  11 
o'clock,  the  Magnuson-Packwood  amend- 
ment would  be  considered.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  is  here  and  ready  to  go.  I  see  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    964 

(Purpose:  To  strike  sections  7  and  8  from  the 
bill) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  964  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson) for  himself  and  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Ribicofk,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Met- 
ZEN8AUM,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Biden,  pro- 
poses unprlnted  amendment  numbered  964: 

On  page  42,  beginning  on  line  9,  strike  all 
down  through  line  9  on  page  47. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  know  there  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

My  amendment  would  delete  sections 
7  and  8  of  this  bill  and  thereby  permit 
the  completion  of  two  current  proceed- 
ings, now  in  process  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  namely,  the  children's  ad- 
vertising and  standards  and  certification 
rulemakings. 

Section  7  deals  with  the  children's 
advertising  matter  and  section  8  deals 
with  the  standards  and  certification 
rulemaking.  The  amendment — I  want  to 
make  this  clear — takes  no  position  on 
the  merits  of  these  two  proceedings. 
Rather,  it  is  based  on  a  premise  that 
premature  termination  of  pending 
administrative  proceedings  sets  an 
unfortunate  precedent,  with  adverse 
implications  for  the  integrity  of  the  proc- 
ess, the  whole  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  process  imder  the  law 
at  present. 

In  1974  Congress  adopted  special  pro- 
cedures in  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  to 
assure  widespread  public  participation 
and  a  full  exploration  of  the  complicated 
issues  involved  in  FTC  rulemakings.  By 
providing  opportunities  for  oral  testi- 
mony and  appropriate  cross-examina- 
tion. Congress  sought  to  give  the  FTC  a 
means  of  weeding  out  proposals  that  in 
light  of  the  record  prove  to  be  unneces- 
sary or  unworkable  as  well  as  a  solid 
basis  for  prescribing  rules  that  are  found 
to  be  necessary  for  protecting  the 
consumer. 

That  is  what  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  all  about.  That  is  what  it  was 
created  for.  protection  of  the  consumer. 
And  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  procedures. 
I  think,  did  that  job  well.  This  bill  would 
cut  out  the  rulemaking  procedures,  stop 


them  before  they  even  come  to  some 
conclusions. 

Sections  7  and  8  of  S.  1991.  as  presently 
formulated,  would  undermine  this  proc- 
ess by  terminating  two  ongoing  proceed- 
ings before  a  full  record  can  be  com- 
piled and  therefore  before  effective 
decisionmaking,  one  way  or  the  other,  is 
possible.  The  amendment  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  Congress  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  wisdom  and  appropri- 
ateness of  agency  action  after  all  of  the 
evidence  is  in  and  the  agency  has  pro- 
posed specific  regulatory  action  based  on 
the  full  administrative  record.  If  Con- 
gress wants  stronger  supervisory  control 
of  the  regulatory  process,  there  are 
better  ways  and  more  appropriate  times 
than  with  this  bill. 

Under  the  Levin-Boren  amendment 
that  we  adopted  on  yesterday,  we  now 
have  a  built-in  congressional  review  pro- 
cedure for  evaluating  final  FTC  rules. 
There  is  no  danger  that  unnecessary 
regulations  can  slip  by  without  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
terminate  pending  rulemakings — of  the 
important  nature  of  the  ones  I  have  men- 
tioned— before  the  record  is  complete, 
and  that  is  what  this  bill  does,  it  cuts  it 
all  off  right  now.  Congress  should  have 
the  benefit  of  a  complete  record  compiled 
after  thorough  public  debate. 

How  else  can  Congress  determine  what 
to  do  in  this  matter  if  they  decide  to  re- 
view a  Federal  Trade  Commission  ruling? 
All  interested  parties  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  confront  the  issues  that 
the  FTC  addresses.  If  the  PTC  decides  to 
issue  rules  in  either  of  these  two  pro- 
ceedings, the  Congress  will  have  the  di- 
rect opportunity  to  review  a  complete 
record  and  decide  the  propriety  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  FTC  action. 

If  these  two  rules  are  terminated  we 
will  undoubtedly  face  future  requests  by 
special  interests  for  similar  action  to 
terminate  proceedings  pending  at  all  reg- 
ulatory levels,  and  with  all  Government 
agencies,  not  only  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  the  ICC.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Safety  Commission.  I  can  name  a 
long  list  of  them. 

Why  just  do  this  to  tiie  PTC?  We  have 
not  suggested  that  we  terminate  pro- 
ceedings with  the  other  independent 
agencies  who  have  the  same  type  of  rule- 
making. 

This  view  was  endorsed  forcefully  by 
the  Administrative  Craiference  of  the 
United  States,  a  congressionally  created 
nonpartisan  body  of  law  experts,  which 
recently  adopted  an  unprecedented  reso- 
lution criticizing  proposals  to  terminate 
pending  FTC  rulemakings  and  cases  as 
"prematiu^  legislative  intervention  in 
administrative  proceedings"  which  "pre- 
cludes orderly  development  and  consid- 
eration of  the  complex  issues  involved 
and  undermines  respect  for  tiie  adminis- 
trative process." 

This  amendment  will  permit  the  rule- 
making process  which  Congress  envi- 
sioned in  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  to  be 
concluded,  so  that  reasoned  decision- 
making— the  goal  of  regulatory  reform, 
and  in  this  case  the  protection  of  the 
American  consumers — can  take  place. 


Mr.  President,  the  administration  it- 
self objects  to  certain  portions  of  this 
bill.  I  voted  for  much  of  the  procedural 
reforms  involved.  I  thought  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  needed  some  proce- 
dural reforms,  which  they  agreed  to. 
and  I  voted  for  some  of  the  amendments 
to  curtail  a  portion  of  the  FTC's  au- 
thority, or  assumed  authority. 

But  this  has  gone  too  far,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  strongly  opposed  to  this. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
made  a  speech  at  11  o'clock,  I  believe, 
at  the  Consumer  Federation  of  Ameri- 
ca meeting  here  in  Washington,  in  which 
he  strongly  suggested  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  carried,  that  he  might  veto 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
copy  of  the  President's  speech? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  my  information  that 
he  said  he  would  veto  it  if  the  legisla- 
tive veto  was  in  it.  He  did  not  make  any 
mention  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  copy  of 
the  speech.  But  I  know  of  their  feeling 
as  to  these  two  amendments.  Whether 
he  mentioned  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  mentioned  that  there  is  a  threat 
of  veto  on  the  one  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  mentions,  the  congressional 
veto  of  rulemaking. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  such  time  as 
he  may  wish,  and  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  sections  of  the  bill  addressed 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  myself,  section  7  which 
relates  to  advertising,  or  specifically,  of- 
ten thought  of  as  children's  advertis- 
ing on  TV,  called  kidvid;  and  section  8 
which  relates  to  private  standards  of 
certification,  groups  like  the  Under- 
WTiters  Laboratory. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  comments.  I  am 
going  to  address  the  issue  of  section  7, 
the  advertising. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  what  the 
law  is  today  and  what  section  7  of  the 
bill  changes. 

Today,  the  law  is  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  empowered  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  unfair  or  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices.  I  will  say  that 
again:  imfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices. 

That  phrase  appears  in  two  sections  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  au- 
thorization. One  is  in  section  5  where  the 
PTC  is  authorized  to  proceed  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  stop  unfair  or  deceptive 
practices — but  it  is  case  by  case. 

Literally,  if  General  Mills  advertises 
that  Wheaties  cure  cancer,  the  FTC 
could  proceed  against  them  to  cease  and 
desist,  and  say.  "Stop  that  ad."  and  they 
would  have  the  power  to  stop  it.  but  not 
prohibit  General  Mills  friMn  sajring  that 
Wheaties  cure  hemorrhoids.  whereupMi, 
the  FTC  would  have  to  act,  to  go  and  get 
a  cease  and  desist  order. 
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There  is  a  second  section  of  this  bill 
under  which  it  operates.  Section  18  al- 
lows the  FTC,  again  using  the  same 
words  "unfair  or  deceptive,"  to  act 
against  an  industry  in  general  and  to 
promulgate  regulations  that  generally 
say,  "You  cannot  advertise  dry  cereals  as 
curing  cancer,"  and  it  is  a  prospective 
order.  They  do  not  have  to  go  case  by 
case.  This  second  part  is  what  we  are 
here  concerned  with.  The  second  part. 
The  first  part  is  not  changed.  The  case- 
by-case  standard  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
Is  left  as  it  is. 

The  generic  way  of  proceeding  is  left 
as  it  is,  unfair  or  deceptive,  except  for 
one  industry  which  this  bill  changes,  and 
that  is  the  advertising  industry. 

It  is  not  just  advertising  for  children 
on  televisiwi.  This  bill,  for  that  Industry, 
changes  the  words  to  "false  or  decep- 
tive," instead  of  imfair  or  deceptive.  We 
have  changed  it  only  in  the  part  of  the 
bill  that  relates  to  generic  rulemaking, 
rather  than  case-by-case,  cease-and- 
desist  orders,  and  we  have  changed  it 
only  for  the  advertising  industry. 

We  are  going  to  hold  hearings  next 
Monday  on  the  whole  subject  of  unfair 
versus  false  and  deceptive:  but  for  some 
reason,  we  have  singled  out  the  advertis- 
mg  industry  for  preferred  treatment  in 
this  bill. 

Every  other  industry,  even  imder  the 
generic,  broad-based,  wide,  nilemaklng 
powers,  will  sUU  have  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard "unfair  or  deceptive,"  except  for  the 
advertising  industry,  which  will  be  al- 
lowed a  much  higher  leeway— "false  or 
deceptive." 

How  did  this  come  out?  It  comes  out 
of  the  kidvid  problem.  That  is  where  it 
started.  Many  of  us  are  parents.  We 
have  all  seen  the  advertising  that  ap- 
pears for  toys,  heavily  sugared  cereals, 
Saturday  morning  kid  shows. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  some- 
time ago,  started— they  have  not  fin- 
ished—to move  toward  the  possibility  of 
generic  rules  that  would  limit  or  maybe 
prohibit— we  do  not  know,  because  they 
have  not  finished  their  rulemaking- 
limit  or  maybe  terminate  the  advertising 
of  heavily  sugared  cereals  on  children's 
programs.  What  did  the  Commission  find 
in  their  investigation?  This  is  what  they 
found : 

TV  commercials  targeted  to  children 
^*l  *\.*^  ^^^^  **^y  persuade  children  to 
ask  the  parents  to  buy  them  advertised 

that"^**'  '^^^'"^  *^  nothing  new  about 

Parents  generally  accede  to  children's 
TV-inspired  product  requests. 

Sug:ar  causes  dental  carles. 

Dental  caries  is  a  serious  health  prob- 
lem among  children,  despite  the  salutary 
gects  of  fluoridation  and  proper  dental 

Sugar  consumption  contributes  to 
obesity. 

JHf  °^T^helming  body  of  professional 
medical,  dental,  and  nutritional  opinion 
recommends  against  encouraging  chil- 
dren to  consume  heavilv-sugared  foods 
or  to  snack  on  such  foods  between  meals. 
Tf         iJ!. '^^°^°'^^"s«-  We  know  that. 

^tt^n^f^  '^  ^°i"^  ^  ^^'^  here  and 
attempt  to  say  there  is  no  relation  be- 


tween sugar  and  cavities,  they  are  wrong. 
We  all  know  they  are  wrong. 

I  find  a  great  frustration  with  the  busi- 
ness community  on  occasion.  They  will 
argue  that  there  is  no  beyond-a-reason- 
able-doubt,  proven  cause  and  effect.  I 
say  that  in  the  case  of  sugar  and  cavities, 
it  is  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  but  I 
would  like  to  think  that  the  standard  of 
the  marketplace  is  not  that  of  whether 
or  not  you  can  be  convicted  of  bank  rob- 
bery. I  would  like  to  think  that  you  have 
a  higher  standard  than,  "Am  I  guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt?" 

However,  in  this  case,  the  advertising 
of  heavily  sugared  products  works.  Chil- 
dren dog  their  parents  to  buy  those  prod- 
ucts, they  eat  them,  and  they  have  bad 
teeth.  The  question  is,  should  we  try  to 
stop  that  kind  of  advertising.  That  is 
where  this  situation  started. 

This  bill  is  going  to  go  a  lot  farther 
than  that.  This  bill,  as  I  said  before,  is 
aimed  at  the  entire  advertising  industry. 
It  changes  the  word  "unfair"  to  "false  " 
and  it  is  going  to  apply  that  standard  to 
advertising  for  toys,  automobiles,  or  any- 
thing else  you  want;  but  it  stems  from 
the  kidvid  problem. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator allow  me  to  correct  him' 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  unfair.  The  Senator 
has  gone  too  far.  He  has  overreached.  He 
has  now  taken  the  position  of  the  FTC 
He  has  gone  beyond  what  the  law  re- 
quires. On  advertising  for  automobiles 
and  other  things— I  think  this  bill  does 
not  touch  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  FORD.  False  or  deceptive. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  understand  the  Senator's  point.  I  think 
that  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  did  not  understand  it 
that  way.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  we  do 
not  get  into  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  bill  changes  the 
standard  for  the  entire  advertising  in- 
dustry for  "false  or  deceptive  " 

Mr.  FORD.  But  the  "unfair"  is  stUI 
there. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  for  the  adver- 
tising industry. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  other  instances. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  section  5,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  it  is  still  "unfair  or 
deceptive."  On  the  generic  law  applying 
to  all  industries,  it  is  still  "unfair  or  de- 
ceptive," except  for  advertising,  which 
we  change  to  'false  or  deceptive  " 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield 
.J^J^-^^OSCWfJlTZ.   Does   that   mean 
that  the  word  "unfair"  will  not  apply  to 
advertising?  f^j^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct  In 
tenns  of  the  generic,  across-the-board 
industry-wide  rulemaking,  it  will  not 
apply. 

Mr.  FORD.  On  rulemaking,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  On  case-by-case,  it 
still  will  apply? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  will  be  "unfair 
or  deceptive,"  although  that  is  post 
facto;  and  you  cannot  prospectively  issue 


rules  and  say,  "You  can't  advertise  such 
and  such."  Under  that  section,  after  the 
ad  is  rim,  you  try  to  get  them  to  cease 
and  desist. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  the  answer.  Does  the  word 
"unfair"  still  apply  to  a  case-by-case 
examination  of  advertising? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 
Mr.  FORD.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  However,  the  word 
"unfair"  does  not  apply  to  the  rulemak- 
ing with  respect  to  advertising;  or,  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  saying  is  that 
"unfair"    only    comes    into    play    after 
the  ad  is  run,  and  then  you  can  make 
a  case-by-case  determination. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  the  only  way 
you  can  do  it,  and  it  is  a  one-of-a-kind, 
case-by-case  situation. 

Mr.  BOSCHV/rrz.  But  it  can  he  done 
with  respect  to  specific  ads? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  can  be  done  ret- 
roactively with  respect  to  specific  ads. 
If  a  company  runs  an  ad  saying, 
"Wheaties  cure  cancer."  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  say  it  is  unfair 
and  get  them  to  take  it  off.  But  under 
this,  it  cannot  use  any  prospective  rules 
that  it  is  unfair. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  this  case,  we  have  elimi- 
nated "unfair"  and  substituted  "false 
or  deceptive"  because  of  constitutional 
problems,  because  of  first  amendment 
problems,  and  because  of  special  prob- 
lems as  related  to  the  advertising  in- 
dustry. The  articulate  Senator,  who  is  in 
the  legal  profession,  can  tell  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  more  about  that  than 
I  can,  but  I  think  I  have  pretty  good 
advice. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  talked  about  the  first 
amendment,  freedom  of  speech.  Whether 
or  not  the  law  as  it  presently  exists, 
which  is  "unfair  or  deceptive,"  generi- 
cally  and  prospectively  violates  the  First 
Amendment,  I  am  not  sure  he  or  I  can 
answer  that  question.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  commercial  advertising  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  freedom  of  speech  reg- 
ulations that  other  speech  is.  They  have 
said  that. 

Whether  or  not  the  standard  of  "un- 
fair" versus  "false"  is  one  in  which  they 
would  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
two,  I  do  not  know. 

However,  that  was  not  the  argument 
made  at  the  time  this  bill  was  begun. 
That  is  not  the  argument  heard  in  lob- 
bying this  bill,  except  as  a  secondary 
or  tertiary  argument. 

This  section  of  this  bUl,  changing  the 
standard  of  "unfair"  to  "false,"  has  been 
sought  after  specifically  by  the  broad- 
casting industry  and  the  advertising  in- 
dustry. They  want  to  stop  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  having  any 
power  to  issue  any  prospective  generic 
rules  that  say,  "You  can't  advertise 
heavily  sugared  foods  for  children.  You 
can't  advertise  products  that  are  harm- 
ful." They  want  that  out. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
argument  on  constitutionality.  Sooner 
or  later,  this  will  go  to  court.  We  are 
here  talking  not  about  constitutionality. 
We  are  talking  about  policy  for  the  ad- 
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vertising  industry  alone — no  other  in- 
dustry. Should  the  present  standard  or 
rulemaking  of  "unfair  or  deceptive"  be 
changed  to  "false  or  deceptive";  and  if 
so,  why  should  it  be  just  for  that  in- 
dustry? Why  not  for  the  funeral  indus- 
try? Why  not  for  the  insurance  indus- 
try? Why  not  for  all  other  industries? 
Why  just  for  the  advertising  industry? 
Of  all  the  groups  that  this  was  aimed 
at,  and  out  of  which  it  came,  of  all  the 
groups  that  need  protection  more  than 
any  other  group,  it  is  children. 

It  is  almost  a  shame  and  hypocritical 
that  because  of  ads  aimed  at  them,  this 
action  has  been  started  by  the  FTC, 
and  it  never  will  be  finished  if  this  bill 
is  passed.  They  have  not  gotten  to  the 
rulemaking  change  yet.  It  would  stop 
them  from  investigating  and  prospec- 
tively issuing  rules — stopping  it  dead  in 
its  tracks. 

It  would  say  henceforth  to  one  in- 
dustry, and  one  industry  alone,  "You 
will  be  subject  to  a  different  standard 
from  that  of  the  other  industries.  Hence- 
forth, if  you  want  to  issue  unfair  ad- 
vertising, we  will  do  nothing  about  it 
prospectively,  but  will  look  at  it  only 
afterward,  after  the  damage  has  been 
done,  and  take  it  off  television  or  take 
it  off  radio,  on  a  case-by-case,  one-at- 
time  basis,  after  you  have  run  it." 

That  is  sum  and  substance  of  the 
argument  about  section  7  of  this  bill. 
It  is  not  complicated.  I  think  the  policies 
are  clear. 

My  conclusion  is  we  should  not  change 
the  standards  for  any  of  the  industries- 
but  of  all  of  the  industries  that  they 
should  not  be  changed  for  the  advertis- 
ing industry  ranks  highest. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  a  couple  of  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
plementing what  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  said,  I  simply  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  importance  of  having  this 
matter  subject  to  public  debate. 

There  is  $600  million  a  year  in  adver- 
tising directed  to  children,  and  the  rule- 
making addresses  the  important  area  of 
children's  health.  This  is  the  important 
thing.  That  is  why  one  cannot  do  it 
case  by  case.  The  rulemaking  must  direct 
itself  to  the  industry  itself. 

There  is  $600  million  directed  to  chil- 
dren, and  the  rulemaking  addresses  im- 
portant areas  of  children's  health,  which 
is  the  common  complaint  by  parents  and 
people  who  look  at  these  ads. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wishes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission's principal  authority  over  ad- 
vertising stems  from  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commtission  Act.  Under  sec- 
tion 5,  as  presently  written,  the  Com- 
mission may  prohibit  "unfair  or  decep- 
tive  acts   or   practices".   This   section 


which  gives  the  Commission  authority 
to  remedy  imf  aimess  is  so  vague  and  the 
penalties  for  violation  are  so  severe  that 
one  would  have  expected  the  agency  to 
proceed  deliberately  and  carefully — in- 
stead the  FTC  has  charged  ahead  with 
new  and  virtually  unbounded  deflnitions 
of  this  vague  term  unfairness.  It  is  clear 
that  this  agency  is  determined  to  push 
its  authority  to  the  legal  limit  and 
beyond. 

Nothing  points  this  out  better  than 
the  children's  television  advertising  rule- 
making. Operating  under  a  broad  stat- 
utory mandate  and  manned  with  en- 
thusiastic staff  determined  to  rebuff 
criticisms  of  regulatory  impotence,  the 
FTC  plunged  into  a  sensitive  area,  an 
area  permeated  with  first  amendment 
concerns. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  shown  no 
small  amount  of  determination  to  pro- 
tect speech,  commercial  speech  included. 
Indeed,  in  one  recent  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  a  State  statute  reg- 
ulating certain  advertising  saying  that 
its  effect  was  to  suppress  truthful  infor- 
mation about  entirely  lawful  activity  and 
thus  the  statute  violated  the  first  amend- 
ment. No  one  would  dispute  that  the 
FTC  has  the  authority  to  regulate  false 
or  deceptive  advertising  but  regulating 
truthful,  nondeceptive  advertising  is  a 
new  exercise  in  overregulation — over- 
regulation  made  more  objectionable  by 
the  presence  of  the  first  amendment. 

And  what  is  unfair?  This  term  is  am- 
biguous, broad,  capable  of  being  molded 
to  fit  the  ideas  of  the  one  who  is  de- 
fining It.  One  need  look  no  further  than 
the  current  kidvid  rulemaking.  I  quote 
from  the  FTC  staff,  report  on  children's 
advertising,  "unfairness  arises  out  of  the 
striking  imbalance  of  sophistication  and 
power  between  well-financed  adult  ad- 
vertisers, on  one  hand,  and  children  on 
the  other,  many  of  whom  are  too  young 
to  even  appreciate  what  advertising  is." 

The  problem  with  this  concept  of  un- 
fairness is  that,  taken  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, the  money  and  sophistication  of 
every  advertiser  could  be  considered  un- 
fair, especially  compared  with  the  so- 
phistication and  economic  power  of  a 
hungry  10  year  old. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  ever  in- 
tended the  FTC  to  impose  a  Magnuson- 
Moss  rule  on  advertisers  because  some 
advertisers  had  more  money  or  more 
sophistication  than  the  average  con- 
sumer, when  their  advertisements  were 
not  false,  misleading  or  deceptive.  I  am 
hard  pressed  to  figure  out  how  an  adver- 
tiser violates  the  law  by  using  truthful, 
nondeceptive  ads  simply  because  he  is 
not  in  the  same  economic  bracket  as  the 
third  grader  who  sees  one  of  his  ads. 

One  of  the  proposals  in  the  kidvid  pro- 
ceeding is  a  total  ban  on  children's  ad- 
vertising. I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
(aside  from  my  concerns  about  the  regu- 
lation of  free  speech)  what  will  happen 
to  children's  programing  if  a  ban  is  im- 
posed. Is  children's  television  to  be  vir- 
tually eliminated  as  the  FTC  uses  the  un- 
fairness doctrine  &s  a  broad  charter  to 
sweep  away  children's  advertising  solely 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  Commis- 
sion's concept  of  fairness? 


In  limiting  the  Commission's  rulemak- 
ing power  to  regulating  false  or  deceptive 
advertising  in  section  7,  the  Senate  can 
redirect  the  Commission  to  its  primary 
and  long-standing  function  of  determin- 
ing whether  advertising  contains  false 
representations  or  has  the  capacity  to 
deceive  or  mislead  consumers.  This  limi- 
tation is  necessary  to  diminish  the  dan- 
ger that  the  FTC  will  infringe  on  first 
amendment  rights  or  impose  its  own  con- 
cepts of  public  policy  on  lawful  activity. 
The  kidvid  proceeding  has  come  under 
considerable  attack  for  other  major  de- 
faults as  well.  Not  only  was  a  novel, 
overbroad  theory  of  unfairness  employed 
to  reach  advertising  the  FTC  found  ob- 
jectionable, the  Commission  neglected  to 
propose  a  specific  rule  to  be  considered. 
The  Commission  simply  noted  the  pro- 
posals of  the  staff,  one  of  which  was  a 
total  ban.  I  think  that  it  would  be  di£Qcult 
to  fight  a  rule  one  feels  may  be  unneces- 
sary, especially  when  you  do  not  know 
what  rule  is  being  considered.  And  it  ts 
nice  to  know  that  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  agrees.  The  court  in  a  recent 
case  involving  this  proceeding  referred 
to  it  as  a  guessing  game  and  commented 
that  the  game  is  made  and  I  quote  "more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  children's 
advertising  notice  does  not  reveal  what 
rule  the  Commission  proposes  to  promul- 
gate." 

Because  of  these  inadequacies,  S.  1991 
requires  termination  of  the  children's 
proceeding  and  further  requires  that  all 
future  rulemakings  be  brought  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  false  or  deceptive 
standard,  with  publication  of  the  text 
of  a  specific  proposed  rule,  and  al- 
ternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  support 
in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  the  emo- 
tional side  as  it  relates  to  any  amend- 
ment or  any  position  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  takes. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  1 V2  or  2  hours 
we  can  look  at  the  many  problems  that 
are  involved  as  it  relates  to  the  decision 
by  the  committee  to  propose  this  change. 
I  hope  that  I  can  blow  away  the  smoke 
of  emotion  here  and  try  to  get  down  to 
the  problems  that  were  scrutinized  very 
closely  by  the  full  committee,  not  only 
the  subcommittee  in  hearings  but  the 
full  committee  in  several  days  in  markup. 
In  its  children's  advertising  rulemak- 
ing, the  FTC  is  considering  an  industry- 
wide rule  which  would  ban  advertising 
to  young  children  and  extensively  reg- 
ulate the  content  of  advertising  to  older 
children  even  though  such  advertising 
may  not  be  false  or  deceptive  but  be- 
cause, in  the  Commission's  view,  its  con- 
tent is  "imfair."  This  exemplifies  a 
newly  formulated  theory  of  power  to  reg- 
ulate "unfair"  advertising  that  is  a  step 
beyond  the  Commission's  long-recog- 
nized authority  to  prevent  false  or  mis- 
leading advertising  and  one  with  such 
potentially  far-reaching  consequences 
and  constitutional  implications  that  the 
Committee  believed  it  desirable  to  place 
a  modest  check  on  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities in  this  area  by  expressly  limit- 
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ing  its  authority  in  industrywide  rule- 
making to  advertising  which  is  false  or 
misleading. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Commission's  basic  charter,  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
makes  no  mention  at  all  of  advertising. 
The  agency's  authority  over  advertising 
was  very  early  established  by  court  de- 
cision declaring  that  the  publication  of 
false  or  deceptive  advertising  was  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5.  Sections  12 
through  15  of  the  act.  added  in  1938. 
expressly  prohibit  false  advertising  of 
food,  drugs,  devices  or  cosmetics  and 
define  false  advertising  as  that  which  is 
"misleading  in  a  material  respect." 
Nothing  contained  in  the  act  is  a  war- 
rant for  the  Commission  to  regulate  the 
nondeceptive  advertising  of  a  lawful 
product  or  activity  because  the  content 
of  its  advertising  message  is  deemed  to 
be  "imfair"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Nor  has  any  court  ever  ruled  in  an  ad- 
vertising case  that  the  Commission  has 
such  broad  power  as  it  is  now  claiming 
over  the  content  of  truthful  commercial 
speech.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
cent pronouncements  on  the  first 
amendment  protection  given  to  commer- 
cial speech  have  recognized  an  exception 
only  in  the  case  of  false,  deceptive  or 
misleading  speech.  In  the  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  case,  the  Court  ex- 
pressly denied  the  right  of  the  State 
under  the  first  amendment  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  advertising  which 
contained  "concededly  truthful  infor- 
mation about  entirely  lawful  activity" 
because  It  was  "fearful  of  that  informa- 
tion's effect  upon  its  disseminators  and 
Its  recipients." 

Because  of  the  serious  implications 
of  the  FTC's  expansive  application  of 
the  "unfairness"  doctrine,  the  Commit- 
tee has  made  plans  immediately  to  un- 
dertake a  thorough  review  of  the  entire 
issue  of  "unfairness"  and  will  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  that  subject  in  the 
coming  months.  Meanwhile,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  limit  the  Com- 
mission's "unfairness"  authority  only 
with  respect  to  advertising  in  industry- 
wide rulemaking  proceedings  under  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Act.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  Commission's  authority 
m  adjudicatory  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  nor  does  it  limit  the  Commission's 
authority  in  rulemaking  proceedings 
with  respect  to  practices  other  than  ad- 
vertismg,  including  unfair  practices 
such  as  "bait  and  switch"  tactics,  which 
pertain  to  advertising  but  are  not  them- 
selves advertising. 

This  limitation  of  the  Commission's 
authority  in  advertising  rulemaking  to 
false  or  deceptive"  advertising  is  cou- 
pled with  a  provision  requiring  the 
advance  publication  of  the  text  of  any 
proposed  rule— and  in  the  present  case 
the  rule  was  never  published,  which  is 
outside  of  normal  procedures  of  the 
FTC— a  requirement  made  applicable  to 
any  pending  proceeding  which  hearings 
have  not  been  completed.  So  the  rule  was 
never  published,  and  I  doubt  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  like  to  go  down 


a  track  and  not  know  what  he  was  going 
to  see. 

Together  those  provisions  would 
cause  the  children's  advertising  proceed- 
ing to  be  terminated  but  would  not  affect 
other  pending  proceedings.  Nor  would  it 
prevent  the  Commission  from  reinsti- 
tuting  rulemaking  proceedings  on  chil- 
dren's advertising  that  concerned  itself 
solely  with  deceptive  or  misleading  as- 
pects of  such  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  the  ACLU  has  submitted 
a  very  interesting  statement  as  it  relates 
to  this  particular  portion  of  the  Magnu- 
son-Moss Act  or  the  present  S.  1991. 
I  have  a  press  release  and  a  letter  from 
the  associate  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  which  forwarded 
to  me  the  press  release. 

I  ask  unanimous   consent  that  this 

press  release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 

release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows : 

ACLU  Comments  on  Macnuson-Moss  Act 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  today 
criticized  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
proposed  bans  on  children's  advertising  as 
an  abridgement  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  PTC  rule  would  ban  all  TV  advertising 
for  products  directed  to  "audiences  composed 
of  a  significant  proportion  of  children  who 
are  too  young  to  understand  the  selling  pur- 
pose. .  .  .;"  and  TV  advertising  for  sugared 
food  products  directed  to  older  children  be- 
cause of  health  risk. 

In  a  letter  to  Judge  Needleman,  presiding 
officer  In  the  PTC  hearings,  ACLU  Chairman 
Norman  Dorsen  stressed  that  "however  well 
Intentloned  the  commission  may  be  and 
however  serious  the  problems  of  children's 
nutrition  may  appear,  we  believe  the  rules 
under  discussion  exceed  FTC  authority." 

"The  obvious  administrative  difficulties  In 
regulating  such  a  ban  would  very  likely  lend 
to  arbitrary  Judgments  at  the  expense  of  free 
expression"  Dorsen  stated. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  12, 1979. 
Hon.  Morton  Needelman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Judge  Needelman:  I  am  writing  to 
present  for  the  record  the  comments  of  the 
American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  on  the  pro- 
posed rules  relating  to  children's  television, 
as  embodied  In  the  Commission's  Notice  of 
Rulemaking  dated  April  27.  1978. 

The  ACLU  has  tried  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
proceedings  relating  to  this  Issue.  Members 
of  the  Commission  staff  provided  us  with 
background  material  and  met  with  our  Com- 
munications Media  Committee  to  discuss 
the  proposed  order. 

On  March  3.  1979.  the  ACLU  Board  of  Di- 
rectors voted  without  dissent  that.  If 
adopted,  the  FTC's  proposed  bans  on  chil- 
dren's TV  advertising  would  abridge  freedom 
of  communication.  Specifically,  we  oppose 
the  proposed  rules  that  would: 

(1)  Ban  all  televised  advertUlng  for  any 
product  which  is  directed  to,  or  seen  by,  au- 
diences composed  of  a  significant  proportion 
of  children  who  are  too  young  to  under- 
stand the  selling  purpose  of  or  otherwise 
comprehend  or  evaluate  the  advertising; 

(2)  Ban  televised  advertising  for  sugared 
food  products  directed  to,  or  seen  by,  audi- 
ences composed  of  a  significant  proportion  of 
older  children,  the  consumption  of  which 
products  poses  the  most  serious  dental 
health  risks. 

Oiu-  examination  of  this  Issue  was  con- 
ducted against  the  background  of  ACLU's 
long  concern  about  any  government  action 


that  threatens  First  Amendment  rights. 
However  well-intentioned  the  Commission 
may  be,  and  however  serious  the  problem  of 
children's  nutrition  may  app>ear,  we  believe 
the  rules  under  discussion  exceed  the  FTC's 
authority  and  that  alternative  means  must 
be  found  to  achieve  the  Commission's 
objectives. 

We  do  not  question  the  Commission's 
power  to  regulate  deceptive  advertising.  We 
recognize  fraud,  deception  and  misrepre- 
sentation as  permissible  grounds  for  the 
regulation  of  commercial  speech.  But  what 
the  PTC  now  proposes  Is  In  effect  to  label 
all  advertising  aimed  at  young  children  as 
Inherently  deceptive.  This  In  our  view  Is  too 
sweeping  a  remedy  that  catches  protected 
speech  In  its  net. 

Our  opposition  to  the  proposed  ban  on 
children's  advertising  is  strengthened  by 
the  oblvous  administrative  difficulties  that 
very  likely  would  lead  to  arbitrary  Judg- 
ments at  the  expense  of  free  expression.  The 
FTC  would  ban  all  ads  directed  at  children 
"too  young  to  understand  the  selling  pur- 
pose of  or  otherwise  comprehend  or  evalu- 
ate the  advertising."  But  how  young  Is  that 
and  how  can  It  be  determined?  To  trigger 
the  ad  ban,  the  viewing  audience  would  have 
to  be  composed  of  "a  significant  portion"  of 
young  children,  or.  In  the  case  of  the  ban 
on  sugared  products,  of  other  children  up  to 
the  age  of  12.  What  would  constitute  "a 
significant  portion?"  And  how  would  the 
FTC  handle  the  problem  of  adult  viewers  of 
children's  TV,  which,  according  to  surveys, 
amount  to  a  "significant  portion"  of  the 
Saturday  morning  TV  audience,  or  the  con- 
verse problem  of  children's  viewing  of  TV 
advertising  in  adult  programming  during 
the  evening  hours?  We  think  the  proposed 
restrictions  could  lead  the  government  Into 
a  First  Amendment  morass. 

The  ACLU  of  course  does  not  oppose  ap- 
propriate government  action  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  children.  Promoting 
good  nutritional  habits,  helping  young  con- 
sumers to  develop  their  critical  faculties, 
and  helping  parents  to  Instruct  their  chil- 
dren about  such  matters — these  are  all 
proper  activities  of  a  regulatory  agency 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  fair  trade. 
But  In  seeking  the  advertising  bans  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  order,  the  Commis- 
sion in  our  view  contravenes  the  First 
Amendment,  and  we  accordingly  oppose 
them. 

The  Commission  notice  of  rulemaking  in- 
vites comment  on  a  third  proposed  rule 
which  would : 

(a)  Reoulre  televised  advertising  for  su- 
gared food  products  not  included  In  Para- 
granh  (b)  which  Is  directed  to  or  seen  by, 
audiences  comoosed  of  a  slenlflcant  propor- 
tion of  older  children  to  be  balanced  by  nu- 
trition and/or  health  disclosures  funded  by 
advertisers. 

The  ACLU  takes  no  position  on  this  rule. 
The  extent  to  which  the  FTC  may  require  ad- 
vertising content  in  pursuit  of  its  regulatory 
goals  Is  a  complex  question  with  imolica- 
tlons  far  beyond  the  scope  of  advertising 
affecting  children.  We  intend  to  give  this 
Issue  further  study  and  in  due  course  to 
communicate  our  views  to  the  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  Dorsen, 

Chairperso^n. 

(Mr.  BRADLEY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  I  read  the  first  paragraph: 

The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  today 

criticized   the  Federal   Trade  Commission's 

proposed  bans  on  children's  advertising  as  an 

abridgement  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  one  additional 
statement:  We  have  threaded  a  pretty 
narrow  line  here.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Washlng- 
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ton  both  were  present  and  voted  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  as  it  came 
out  of  the  committee.  I  hope  they  will 
understand  that  we  are  trying  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  do  the  proper 
thing. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  brought  our 
attention  to  a  recent  court  case  in  the 
District  as  it  relates  to  this  particular 
section,  and  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
second  circuit's  decision  recently  that 
overturned  the  first  rule  promulgated 
imder  the  Magnuson-Moss  legislation.  I 
do  not  have  the  case  in  front  of  me,  but 
I  recall  that  they  overturned  that  rule 
which  was  based  on  unfairness  and  the 
judge  said,  in  overturning  that  rule,  that 
Congress  expected  more  from  the  FTC 
than  they  were  getting. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  case 
brought  by  the  FTC  has  ever  been  up- 
held in  the  advertising  area  on  unfair- 
ness alone. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  follow  our 
proper  course,  which  would  be  to  give 
to  this  Commission  an  understandable 
route  to  follow  as  it  relates  to  rulemak- 
ing, and  give  this  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  "unfair,"  that  we  then 
thread  our  way  through  these  treach- 
erous waters  to  a  proper  answer. 

Sure,  the  courts  are  going  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  and  see  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong.  That  is  the  way  this 
Government  is  organized.  But  let  us  do 
our  best  job. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  we  are  doing 
and  have  been  doing  the  right  kind  of 
job,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  our 
rules  overturned  under  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Act,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
brought  this  ingenious  method  to  give 
the  consumers  an  opportunity  to  be  pro- 
tected, to  pass  Federal  legislation,  that 
they  would  not  want  the  consumers' 
money  spent  on  a  rule  when  it  would  be 
overturned  in  court  and  all  their  work 
would  be  down  the  drain. 

I  think  we  have  moved  in  the  proper 
direction  under  this  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  allow  this 
portion  of  the  bill  to  stand,  and  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  have  our  hearings 
on  unfairness.  Both  the  Senators  pre- 
senting this  amendment  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  input  without 
In  any  way  curtailing  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  such  time  as  he  may  de- 
sire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  section  7 
of  the  bill  should  be  supported  because  it 
clarifies  a  question  of  constitutional  im- 
portance. 

Present  law  empowers  the  PTC  to 
promulgate  rules  governing  commercial 
advertising  which  it  deems  to  be  "un- 
fair." Such  a  standard  is  too  broad,  too 
loose ;  it  provides  no  reasonable  guidance 
to  either  the  FTC  nor  to  those  businesses 
which  advertise  their  products.  It  should 
be  replaced  with  a  standard  which  is 
more  definite.  The  committee  bill  has 
done  this  by  adapting  the  language 
"false  or  deceptive"  In  section  7. 

None  of  us  want  to  see  any  advertising 
permitted  which  is  either  false  or  decep- 


tive. These  are  objective  standards,  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  whereas  unfairness  Is 
so  vague  as  to  raise  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  Its  constitutionality. 

This  Is  particularly  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  light  of  the  1976  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  Virginia  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy against  Citizens  Consumer  Coun- 
cil, In  which  the  Court  held  that  truthful 
commercial  speech  had  protection  under 
the  first  amendment. 

TTie  present  authority  of  the  FTC 
must  be  redrawn  to  insure  that  it  does 
not  run  afoul  of  constitutional  protected 
free  speech. 

The  language  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee in  section  7  does  this,  while  at  the 
same  time  directing  the  FTC  to  continue 
its  efforts  to  regulate  advertising  so  that 
no  false  or  deceptive  material  will  mis- 
lead the  public.  This  Is  a  proper  and  nec- 
essary role  for  the  Commission,  one  I 
support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  and  section  7  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN ) . 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  the  PTC  bill  has  been 
debated  now  on  the  floor  for  some  time. 
It  was  debated  at  great  length  in  the 
committee. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of 
the  roUcall  votes  that  we  have  had  on 
this  matter  so  far  have  been  to  further 
restrict,  overly  restrict,  if  you  will,  what 
the  majority  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee feels  Is  the  legitimate  function  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  And  I 
believe  in  every  case  so  far,  the  majority 
position  of  the  committee  or  the  amend- 
ment that  they  have  agreed  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  once  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  that  has  now  been 
advanced,  because  this  is  the  first 
amendment  which  I  think  could  be  gen- 
erally describes  as  giving  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  more  power,  more  au- 
thority, than  the  committee  felt  it  should 
have. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way :  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  long  hearings  and  discus- 
sions that  we  had  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee were  designed,  if  you  will,  to  save 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  it- 
self. I  suspect  that  most  would  agree 
there  are  possibly  somewhere  between  20 
and  30  Senators  in  the  Senate  today  that 
would  like  to  abolish  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  altogether.  That  is  not  and 
I  do  not  think  was  the  intention  of  a  sin- 
gle member  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

There  are  legitimate  differences,  and 
two  of  our  members  are  making  a  good 
case  here  for  the  amendment  that  they 
have  offered. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
go  back  and  recognize  that  the  commit- 
tee had  to  come  up  with  a  balance.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  points  that  have  been 
made  previously  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  we  should  not 
tamper  with  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  where  It  was  In- 


deed given  very  careful  consideration  to 
attempt  to  put  some  restraints  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  committee  felt  that 
those  restraints  were  necessary.  But 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  at  all  to  cripple  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  where  they 
could  not  do  their  job,  as  the  majority  of 
the  committee  saw  the  job  that  had  to  be 
done  and  within  the  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  committee  approach  and  oppose 
the  amendment  that  has  ben  offered. 
I  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
5  minutes. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  com- 
bines two  very  important  separate  Is- 
sues Into  a  single  vehicle;  that  Is,  wheth- 
er to  allow  the  FTC  to  continue  its  rule- 
making proceedings  on  the  topics  of, 
first,  advertising  aimed  at  children,  and, 
second,  standards  and  certification. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  that  portion 
of  the  amendment  which  would  rein- 
state FTC's  2-year  development  of  a 
trade-regulation  rule  restricting  televi- 
sion advertising  aimed  at  children. 

Advertisers  argue  that  commercials 
aimed  at  children  are  not  "imfalr"  ways 
of  promoting  products.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  their  case,  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  made. 

FTC  began  its  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing in  response  to  many  parents'  com- 
plaints over  the  high  sugar  content  of 
the  cereals  and  snack  foods  that  are 
advertised  to  children.  FTC  has  gathered 
considerable  evidence  that  children  can- 
not understand  commercials'  selling  pur- 
pose. 

We  had  a  considerable  amount  of  tes- 
timony on  this  subject  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  in  which  some  of  our  distin- 
guished collesigues  served,  along  with 
myself.  Since  those  hearings,  the  indus- 
try has  come  forward  and  recognized 
that  some  real  problems  do  exist.  I  have 
been  gratified  at  their  cooperative  at- 
titude. 

However,  there  is  still  evidence  that  the 
problems  associated  with  commercials 
aimed  at  children  persist,  and  that  we 
should  continue  our  search  for  a  reason- 
able solution. 

In  general,  I  am  opposed  to  terminat- 
ing regulatory  proceedings  before  final 
agency  rules  are  adopted.  If  exceptions 
are  to  be  made.  Congress  should  adopt 
a  very  high  standard  for  termination  of 
a  proceedings.  Unless  there  Is  a  strong 
case  that  an  agency  is  violating  either 
its  mandate  or  general  good  judg- 
ment. Congress  should  not  intervene. 

FTC  has  not  yet  completed  its  own 
hearings  on  the  proposed  rule  governing 
children's  advertising,  nor  has  the  Com- 
mission yet  developed  a  full  record  of 
the  evidence.  I  support  that  portion  of 
the  amendment  which  would  allow  the 
Commission  at  least  to  complete  its  in- 
quiries. 
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Although  I  encourage  PTC  to  take  suf- 
ficient time  to  complete  its  work,  I  would 
also  urge  that  PTC  do  so  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  and  take  into  account  criti- 
cisms leveled  against  regulatory  agencies 
that  unduly  delay  making  their  ultimate 
recommendations. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  that 
portion  of  the  amendment  which  would 
reinstate  FTC's  standards  and  certifica- 
tion proceeding. 

The  fundamental  document  on  which 
the  nilemaking  is  based  fails  to  demon- 
strate that  the  level  of  industry  abuse 
is  so  prevalent  as  to  require  an  industry- 
wide rule.  More  disturbing  is  the  Com- 
mission's faUure  to  work  with  the  indus- 
try informally  to  correct  the  uninten- 
tional inequiUes  that  do  arise.  Alterna- 
tive mechanisms  such  as  case-by-case 
negotiation  or  Utigation  were  not  even 
tried  before  the  Commission  began  its 
rulemaking  proceeding. 

The  PTC  may  issue  trade  regulation 
rules  dealing  with  individual  industries 
Yet  the  voluntary  standards  and  certi- 
fications organizations  do  not  constitute 
a  separate  industry.  They  are  each,  in 
fact,  a  segment  of  a  distinct  industry. 
The  FTC  rule  thus  would  not  regulate  on 
an  industry  basis  but  be  an  unprecedent- 
ed and  unwarranted  extension  of  the 
Commission's  statutory  authority. 

I  fail  to  see  how  a  reasonable  rule 
could  emerge  from  this  Commission 
proceeding,  and  so  I  oppose  that  portion 
of  the  amendment  reinstating  the  stand- 
ards and  certification  proceeding. 

I  do  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Magnuson-Packwood  amendment  that 
Congress  should  exercise  great  restraint 
before  intruding  prematurely  on  an 
agency  proceeding  before  the  agency  has 
assembled  a  full  factual  record  The  two 
Issues  combined  in  the  amendment  are 
different  enough  in  content  that  I  be- 
heve.  Senators  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunlcy  to  vote  on  them  separately. 

For  this  reason,  I  demand  a  division 
of  the  amendment.  Vote  1  should  be  on 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  deleting 
section  7;  and  vote  2  on  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  deleting  section  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  so  divided. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  parliamen- 
tary mquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

int^H^??-  ^e^^  *^^*  *h«  amendment 
ntroduced  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  divided,  one  on  the  so- 
called  children's  advertising  and  the  oth- 
er on  standards  and  certification,  which 

?ated?  "^  ^""^  ^""^  '""''^  "™^  *^  ^"°- 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
division  striking  section  7  is  pending 

thSJ?  ^^°'  "°^  '""'^^  "'"^  remains  on 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     All    3 

hours  that  may  be  used  on  both  divi- 

voUng'^aS.'''^'"'  '^'^^  °^  "^^  "^^"^^ 

Mr.  FORD.  Then  we  have  6  hours  that 

ri^r.^^'^'""?*^  °'  '""^  before  any 
time  is  being  yielded  back? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  There 
is  no  doubling  of  the  time.  It  is  a  3 -hour 
total  time  limit.  After  the  3 -hour  time 
limit  has  been  either  yielded  back  or 
used,  they  will  be  voted  on  back  to  back 
on  both  amendments. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Washington,  but  I  have  some  further  re- 
marks I  want  to  make  on  the  unfair  or 
deceptive  advertising  section. 

This  provision  would  have  the  effect 
of  altering  a  standard  which  the  Com- 
mission has  applied  at  IcEist  since  the 
passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  of  1938, 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  includ- 
ing commercial  advertising  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  In  the  following  year,  this 
phrase  evolved  into  a  term  of  art  with  a 
complex  but  well-defined  meaning.  The 
committee  would  overturn  this  lengthy 
judicial  and  legislative  history  on  the 
basis  of  speculative  fears. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  pointed  out 
that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
FTC  would  ban  children's  advertising. 
We  have  no  such  information  at  all.  They 
have  not  come  to  a  final  rule.  Congress 
would  look  at  any  such  thing  as  that 
and  would  overturn  it.  This  sort  of  pre- 
mature reaction  should  be  avoided,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FORD.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  have  just  completed  what  they 
would  refer  to  as  their  fact  gathering 
period. 

Basically,  if  they  have  their  informa- 
tion, and  with  the  courts  repeatedly 
knocking  down  the  rule  as  it  relates  to 
unfairness,  would  it  not  be  proper  at 
this  time  to  give  them  the  direction  of 
false  or  deceptive  and  then  allow  this 
rulemaking  to  start  over?  We  have  to 
take  into  consideration  that  at  least  two 
of  the  Commissioners  cannot  sit  in  judg- 
ment of  this  rule,  so  that  eliminates  two- 
fifths  of  the  Commission  from  even 
giving  it  consideration. 

On  balance,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  would  agree,  that  we 
would  give  all  five  Commissioners  an  op- 
portunitv  to  make  this  decision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  this  would  kill 
what  has  already  been  done  in  the  proc- 
ess of  moving.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
status  of  the  rulemaking  is,  or  of  the  in- 
vestigation. I  do  not  know  how  far  they 
have  gone.  I  have  read  a  lot  about  it  in 
the  papers.  At  least,  they  claim  that  this 
would  make  a  substantial  change  in 
their  authority,  that  they  would  have  to 
stop  what  they  have  been  doing.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  start  all  over  again 
under  the  rule  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  a  learned 
individual  in  the  legal  profession.  Is  it 
not  his  judgment  or  his  recollection  that 
concerning  unfairness,  and  as  far  as  the 
rules  are  concerned  and  the  courts' 
judgment  on  unfairness,  that  the  rules 
have  been  overturned  by  the  court? 
Therefore,  all  we  are  changing  is  one 
word,  "unfairness"  to  "false."  It  would 


give  them  a  better  opportunity  to  make 
a  decision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  case  law  Is 
not  decisive  on  the  issue  of  unfairness. 
A  case  has  been  cited,  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar,  which  does  not  direct  it- 
self to  the  issue  of  unfairness  at  all. 
There  is  only  one  case.  This  matter  has 
been  going  on  since  the  passage  of  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act  of  1938. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand,  but  the  ad- 
vice I  have  is  that  the  only  time  a  broad 
interpretation  of  unfairness  was  given 
by  the  courts  was  in  an  antitrust  case. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  case,  but  I  know  there  have 
been  several  cases  along  the  line  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act.  which  has  been  well  established, 
and  I  imderstand  that.  But  the  general 
rulemaking  as  relates  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  not  been  thrown 
out  by  the  courts  at  all. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  has  been  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  he  is  the  coauthor  of 
the  Magnuson-Moss  legislation.  Can  the 
Senator  cite  one  court  case  that  has  been 
found  where  they  have  held  on  unfair- 
ness? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  court  cases.  The  case  that 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  does  not  direct 
itself  to  the  unfairness  principle.  That  is 
my  understanding.  I  have  not  read  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  are  several  cases. 
The  most  recent  case  was  in  the  second 
circuit  where  under  the  first  rule  under 
Magnuson-Moss  the  judge  remanded  the 
rule. 

It  was  based  on  the  unfairness  portion 
of  the  decision.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  committee  could  work  out  something 
as  it  relates  to  unfairness,  and  leave  false 
or  deceptive  for  the  Commission  to  start 
on  now,  given  a  full  complement  of  the 
Commissioners  down  there,  we  might 
have  a  better  decision.  Otherwise,  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  agreed  to,  there 
will  be  two  Commissioners  on  the  Com- 
mission who  cannot  make  a  judgment  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  no  argument 
against  the  amendment  because  by  the 
time  this  amendment  is  passed  there  will 
be  two  more  vacancies  down  there. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  we  pass  it  today  or  defeat 
it  today  I  hope  we  do  not  get  it  up  to- 
night. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  they  start  a  new 
investigation,  there  will  be  two  more  who 
will  be  declared  ineligible.  That  goes  on 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  did  not  declare  them  in- 
eligible. A  district  court  declared  him 
ineligible,  and  then  he  withdrew  volun- 
tarUy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Magnuson-Packwood 
amendment  because  I  believe  in  due 
process  of  law.  I  believe  that  the  proce- 
dures  established   by   the  Congress  to 
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guarantee  fairness  and  openness  in  PTC 
rulemaking  hearings  can  and  will  work, 
if  we  only  allow  them  to  do  so.  For  this 
reason,  I  favor  eUminating  those  por- 
tions of  the  Commerce  Committee  bill 
which  would  terminate  two  FTC  rules 
before  the  proceedings  have  run  their 
full  courses. 

The  issue  here  is  not  regulatory  re- 
form, for  we  have  already  made  great 
strides  in  improving  the  process  by 
which  the  FTC  develops  its  rules.  First, 
as  far  back  as  1975  Congress  carefully 
laid  down  in  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act 
procedures  which  the  PTC  must  follow 
to  promulgate  a  trade  regulation  rule. 
There  have  to  be  public  comments  and 
public  hearings,  so  that  anyone  inter- 
ested has  a  full  opportunity  to  make  his 
views  known  to  the  Commission  on  the 
record.  And  those  who  become  involved 
in  the  process  have  rights  of  cross- 
examination  and  rebuttal  to  insure  that 
fact  will  be  separated  from  opinion.  On 
top  of  these  procedures,  we  will  shortly 
add  the  reforms  contained  in  S.  1991 — 
like  advance  publication  of  rule  propos- 
als and  mandatory  cost-benefit  analysis. 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  these  sincere 
efforts  to  make  the  regulatory  process 
better  and  more  responsive. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  the  rea- 
son for  blocking  any  further  proceedings 
on  the  proposed  children's  advertising 
or  standards  and  certification  rules.  I 
frankly  do  not  know  enough  to  take  a 
position  on  the  merits  of  either  one  of 
these  proposals,  and  that  is  precisely  the 
point.  Both  proceedings  are  in  mid- 
stream. More  hearings  are  scheduled, 
affected  business  and  consumer  partici- 
pants are  entitled  to  cross-examination 
and  a  face-to-face  meeting  with  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  PTC  itself  has 
yet  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  decide 
what,  if  any,  rule  is  appropriate.  We  will 
be  denying  those  members  of  the  public 
who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  issues 
raised  by  these  proceedings  the  benefit 
of  this  process  if  this  amendment  is 
defeated. 

We  may  want  to  consider  legislative 
review  of  these  PTC  rules  if  and  when 
they  become  final.  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
dress that  issue,  because  it  is  the  type  of 
responsible  and  legitimate  decision  this 
body  is  supposed  to  make.  But,  at  this 
stage,  we  should  vote  not  to  stop  the 
administrative  process  in  its  tracks,  not 
to  block  further  input  from  the  public, 
and  not  to  prevent  the  agency  charged 
with  enforcing  the  law  from  giving  us 
its  best  judgment  based  on  hard  evi- 
dence. We  should  vote  for  and  support 
the  Magnuson-Packwood  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  may  have  left. 

Mr.  DANPORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
as  much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
laimg  to  the  amendment  on  children's 
advertising,  I  should  like  to  read  a  para- 
graph from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Morton  Needelmann.  presid- 


ing oflBcer.  Children's  Television,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  from  Norman  Dor- 
sen,  chairperson  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  dated  March  12,  1979. 
The  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

We  do  not  question  the  Commission's 
power  to  regulate  deceptive  advertising.  We 
recognize  fraud,  deception  and  misrepresen- 
tation as  permissible  grounds  for  the  regula- 
tion of  commercial  speech.  But  what  the 
FTC  now  proposes  Is  In  effect  to  label  all 
advertising  aimed  at  young  children  as  in- 
herently deceptive.  This  In  our  view  is  too 
sweeping  a  remedy  that  catches  protected 
speech  In  Its  net. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point.  The  combination  of  the 
sweeping  term  "imfair"  and  the  rule- 
making authority  under  Magnuson-Moss 
have  created  a  situation  where  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  can  create  a 
per-se  rule  that  all  advertising,  regard- 
less of  what  it  is,  directed  toward  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  8  years  is,  per  se, 
unfair  and.  therefore,  all  advertising 
falling  within  this  category  can  be 
banned.  Even  though  it  is  advertising, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with 
speech.  We  are  dealing  with  matters 
within  the  purview  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
the  proposed  rulemaking  on  children's 
television  is  an  overbroad  use  of  regula- 
tory prohibition  against  all  speech  falling 
within  a  very  broad  category  and,  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
pointed  out,  is  too  sweeping  a  remedy 
that  catches  protected  speech  in  its  net. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
wants. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  on  the  voluntary  standards  sys- 
tem, because  this  has  now  been  divided 
and  time  will  expire.  When  the  time  ex- 
pires, the  votes  will  occur  back  to  back 
on  these  two  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  voluntary  standards 
system  of  the  United  States  has  served 
this  Nation  well  for  more  than  60  years. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  fact  that  so  few  of  us  are 
even  aware  that  such  a  system  exists,  for 
the  system  has  apparently  worked  so  well 
that  its  fruits  are  taken  for  granted. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  voluntary 
standards  system  has  been  productive, 
effective,  and  timely,  both  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  and  in  the  national  and  in- 
ternational marketplace  is  found  in  the 
abihty  and  willingness  of  the  system  to 
assess  itself  and  effect  changes  within 
itself. 

No  system  is  perfect,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  voluntary  stand- 
ards system  does  not  claim  to  be  differ- 
ent in  this  sense.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing, however,  that,  of  its  own  voli- 
tion, the  voluntary  standards  commu- 
nity, in  a  joint  effort  during  1977  and 
1978,  funded  through  a  highly  respected 
private  consultant  a  project  which  re- 
sulted in  a  proposed  national  standards 
policy  and  implementation  plan ,  pub- 
Ushed  in  final  form  in  December  1978. 
The  National  Standards  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  was  a  blue  ribbon  committee, 


composed  of  30  individuals  representing 
Government,  consumerism,  small  busi- 
ness, and  industry.  I  quote  frcHn  the 
"Foreword"  to  the  National  Policy  on 
Standards : 

Standards  are  used  by  buyers  and  sellers 
to  define  their  mutual  obligations.  They  are 
also  used  by  government  to  assert  its  regula- 
tory authority  on  behalf  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  citizens.  Standards  are  essential  for 
the  orderly  and  efficient  conduct  of  domestic 
and  International  commerce  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  economic,  social,  environ- 
mental, and  safety  interests  of  sellers,  buyers, 
and  consumers — both  individual  and  indus- 
trial. 

Standards  can  favorably  or  unfavorably 
affect  consumer  costs,  availability  and  per- 
formance of  products,  domestic  and  inter- 
national trade,  and  the  use  of  scarce  mate- 
rials. They  are  significant  media  for  tech- 
nology transfer  among  relevant  groups, 
nationally  and  Internationally.  They  also 
serve  to  introduce  technology  into  the  social 
value  system  of  the  society. 

The  United  States  possesses  a  sizable 
capability — public  and  private — for  develop- 
ing standards.  What  it  has  lacked,  until 
now,  is  a  national  policy  to  ensure  that 
these  resources  can  be  employed  most  effec- 
tively, economically,  and  equitably  In  the 
national  interest. 

Both  the  poUcy  and  implementation  plan 
were  developed  by  a  group  designated  as  the 
National  Standards  PoUcy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (NSPAC).  NSPAC  is  an  independent 
body  established  In  early  1977  as  a  public 
service  under  the  auspices  of,  but  free  from 
any  policy  direction  from,  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute. 

A  national  standards  policy  Implies  a 
definite  course  or  method  of  action  to  be 
pursued.  It  should  generate,  foster,  and 
maintain  a  basis  or  series  of  guidelines 
under  which  various  organizations  and  peo- 
ple comprising  the  nation's  standards 
capability  can  develop  consistent  working 
policies  and  procedures. 

.  .  .  ( NSPAC 's)  assigned  task  was  to  pre- 
pare a  recommended  U.S.  National  Policy 
on  Standards  that  would,  if  implemented, 
go  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  working 
environment  within  which  the  nation's 
public  and  private  standards  capability 
could  be  effectively,  economically,  and  eqtil- 
tably  tised  on  behalf  of  the  national 
Interest. 

I  maintain  that  this  is  responsible 
action — action  that  indicates  that  the 
voluntary  stsuidards  system,  of  its  own 
volition,  has  moved  to  assess  its  direc- 
tions and  establish  responsible  guide- 
lines for  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
Respected  members  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  sat  on  the  committee  that 
developed  this  plan;  the  Department  of 
Commerce  aided  by  publishing  the  pro- 
posed plan  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
comment. 

In  a  parallel  effort,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  developed, 
published  for  comment,  and  redrafted 
an  OMB  circular  dealing  with  the  inter- 
face between  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  employees,  and  standards  devel- 
opment. This  OMB  circular,  narrowed 
to  deal  primarily  with  procurement 
activities,  was  issued  on  January  17, 
1980,  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  President,  these  documents, 
joined  by  the  GATT  standards  code 
adopted  imder  the  MTN  agreements, 
and  approved  by  the  96th  Congress.  rei>- 
resent  a  code  of  procedure  for  pul^c 
and  private  standards  development. 
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TTie  FTC  has  moved  to  impose  regu- 
lation on  a  sector  of  our  economy  which 
is  way  ahead  of  the  FTC.  The  voluntary 
standards  system  in  the  United  States 
has  moved,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
to  meet  the  challenges  presented  by  the 
times.  Before  the  FTC  proposed  its  rule, 
the  standards  community  had  already 
moved  toward  self-regxilation.  The  com- 
patability  of  the  three  documents — with 
public,  private,  and  international  orien- 
tation— is  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system  and  its  determination  to 
police  itself. 

In  this  instance,  Mr.  President,  the 
FTC  appears  to  be  regiUating  for  regu- 
lati(Hi's  sake — saying  in  essence:  "Why 
not  regulate?"  rather  than  "Why 
regulate?" 

I  maintain  it  is  not  necessary  to  regu- 
late for  the  sake  of  regulation.  Regula- 
tions— F^eral  regulations — present  a 
method  of  remedying  excesses,  of  right- 
ing wrong  directions.  They  can  be  bur- 
densome. They  can  be  onerous.  They 
can  be  unnecessary.  This  one  is  all  of 
these. 

The  Senate  should  approve  section  8, 
which  will  end  this  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  rule. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
were  only  26  cases  of  wrongdoing  out  of 
20.000  standards.  Those  are  the  facts 
that  we  have  developed.  This  is  certainly 
not  a  pattern  of  wrongdoing  justifying 
rulemaking. 

Mr.  President,  18  of  26  cases  cited  by 
the  FTC  staff  involve  exclusion  of  prod- 
ucts by  allegedly  excessive  standards— a 
classic  antitrust  violation,  over  which 
the  FTC  has  no  authority  under 
Magnuson-Moss. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  FTC  to  bring  individual  actions 
if  a  standards  group  violates  the  FTC 
Act. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  need? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  the  Senator 
as  much  time  as  he  needs,  up  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  di- 
rect a  question  to  my  good  friend  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  comments 
with  which  I  am  in  full  agreement. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  26  cases 
out  of,  I  believe.  15,000? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Twenty  thousand 
Twenty-six  cases  out  of  20,000. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  I  computed  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  15.000  cases  investigated 
by  the  FTC  for  the  staff  report.  I  discov- 
ered that  amounts  to  0.00173  percent  or 
less  than  2  cases  per  1.000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Correct. 

Mr.  HHAIS.  In  any  event,  I  commend 
the  Senator  on  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
Si^;f-°r!l!^  k""^^  enterprise  system  is 
threatened  by  unwarranted  Qovemment 
intrusion.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Is  one  of  the  most  onerous  offenders 


Congress  gave  the  FTC  a  broad  statu- 
tory mandate.  The  Agency  is  empowered 
to  regulate  virtually  every  aspect  of  com- 
mercial life  in  America.  Its  rules  and 
regulations  have  the  force  of  law.  And 
the  faceless  bureaucrats  who  staff  the 
agency  are  not  accountable  to  the  voters. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  oversee  this  Agency.  In  re- 
cent years.  Congress  has  not  performed 
this  task  well.  Consequently,  the  FTC 
has  participated  in  a  number  of  activi- 
ties in  which  its  involvement  is  neither 
desired  nor  justified. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  needs 
to  feel  the  restraining  hand  of  Congress. 
The  notion  that  Congress  should  not 
terminate  ongoing  agency  rulemaking 
proceedings  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  elected  by 
the  people,  are  responsible  for  making 
the  laws  that  affect  the  people  of  this 
country.  And  by  virtue  of  their  oversight 
responsibilities,  the  elected  Members  of 
Congress  are  also  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 
The  single  overriding  question  before 
us  today  is  simply  this:  Who  is  going  to 
make  the  laws  that  govern  this  country- 
Members  of  Congress,  elected  by  the 
voters ;  or  the  unelected  faceless  bureau- 
crats? 

This  is  the  question  we  are  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  sometime,  and  today, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  day.  The  folks 
back  home  are  going  to  be  upset  if  we 
do  not  own  up  to  our  responsibility  as 
legislators  and  retrieve  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  runaway  Federal  regulatory 
process. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  generation  now  the 
political  game  has  been  to  regulate  and 
regulate  and  regulate.  We  have  given  so 
much  power  to  regulatory  agencies  that 
the  bureaucrats  are  now  trying  to  control 
our  lives  rather  than  serve  us. 

We  cannot  shirk  our  duty.  The  respon- 
sibility lies  right  here  where  we  work, 
with  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  principles 
embodied  in  S.  1991.  It  incorporates  a 
number  of  changes  essential  for  clari- 
fying the  role  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  S.  1991 
contains  two  provisions  based  on  amend- 
ments I  had  previously  offered  to  S.  1020. 
the  original  FTC  authorization  bill.  One 
provision,  now  section  8  of  S.  1991,  would 
terminate  FTC  rulemaking  in  the  area 
of  voluntary  standards  and  certification 
activities.  The  other  provision,  now  sec- 
tion 23  of  S.  1991,  would  prevent  the  FTC 
from  requiring  a  mandatory  inspection 
or  warranty  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  a  used  automobile. 

Now  I  believe  everyone,  including  the 
FTC  Commissioners,  is  going  to  be  con- 
tent with  section  23.  The  FTC  rulemak- 
ing on  used  cars  will  continue.  The  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  however,  will  be  limited 
to  questions  of  disclosure. 

Section  8.  I  understand,  is  another 
story.  But  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my 
colleagues  the  significance  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  only  on  the  voluntary  standards 
and  certification  community,  but  upon 
the  American  public  as  well.  The  volun- 


tary standards  and  certification  process 
affects  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
daily. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  li- 
brary contains  over  20,000  standards,  and 
that  number  is  growing,  as  some  400  new 
or  revised  standards  are  submitted  each 
month.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  effects 
of  voluntary  standards,  and  yet  most 
Americans  are  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  they  take  them  for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  7,  1978, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  on  standards  and  cer- 
tification. In  response  to  the  FTC's  pro- 
posed regulations,  I  introduced  last  April 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  authorization  bill  to  cut  off 
funding  for  the  FTC's  standards  rule- 
making. This  amendment,  slightly  modi- 
fied, is  now  section  8  of  S.  1991.  It  was 
added  to  the  bill  in  Commerce  Commit- 
tee markup  following  extensive  oversight 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

Section  8,  as  it  is  now  written,  would 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  FTC  rule- 
making proceeding  on  standards  and 
certification.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
reasons  for  Congress  to  stop  this  rule- 
making at  this  time. 

First.  The  FTC  rulemaking  regarding 
voluntary  standards  and  certification 
constitutes  an  attempt  by  the  FTC  to 
legislate  administratively  where  Con- 
gress has  expressly  seen  fit  not  to  act. 

In  1976,  and  again  in  1977,  Senator 
Abourezk  introduced  measures  calling 
for  Government  regulation  of  the  vol- 
untary standards  and  certification  proc- 
ess. In  both  years,  hearings  were  held  in 
Senator  Abourezk's  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee.  The  hearing  rec- 
ords are  extensive.  And  in  neither  year 
did  the  subcommittee  even  vote  on  the 
proposed  measures. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from 
such  congressional  inaction  is  that  the 
well-informed  subcommittee  found 
nothing  to  warrant  legislative  action  re- 
garding the  voluntary  standards  and 
certification  process. 

In  1978  the  FTC  decided  to  get  into 
the  act  by  publishing  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on 
standards  and  certification.  The  pro- 
posed rule  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
Abourezk  proposals. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  prospect 
of  regulatory  agencies  legislating  admin- 
istratively where  Congress  has  expressly 
seen  fit  not  to  act.  If  an  agency  does  so, 
then  it  is  only  fair  that  Congress  exer- 
cise its  prerogative  and  terminate  the 
nilemaking. 

Second.  The  FTC  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing on  voluntary  standards  and  certif- 
ication is  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  perceptible,  valid  evidence 
of  serious,  widespread  deficiencies  in  the 
present  standards  development  process 
to  justify  general  Government  regula- 
tions. 

In  1971.  the  FTC  completed  a  prelim- 
inary staff  report  regarding  standards 
development,  and  in  1972  announced  the 
formation  of  an  agency-wide  task  force 
to  explore  the  competitiveness  and  con- 
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sumer  protection  aspects  of  standards 
and  certification  programs.  The  report 
of  that  task  force,  which  was  completed 
in  1978.  is  the  basis  of  FTC  rulemaking 
underway  today. 

The  full  report  took  seven  years  to 
complete,  at  a  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  over  $1  million.  The  published 
findings  cover  almost  600  written  pages. 

And  what  did  the  FTC  find?  Twenty - 
six  cases  of  alleged  imfaimess  based  on 
the  current  volimtary  method  of  deter- 
mining standards;  26  cases  out  of  15,000 
investigated,  that  is.  Statistically,  that 
amounts  to  about  0.00173  percent,  or  less 
than  2  cases  per  1,000. 

Furthermore,  the  hearings  uncovered 
157  additional  cases  of  alleged  abuse; 
95  percent  of  these  cases,  however,  are 
product  exclusion  cases,  which  the  FTC 
could  have  attacked  under  its  antitrust 
enforcement  authority. 

Instead,  the  FTC  moved  against  an 
entire  industry  in  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing. Such  regulatory  overkill  is  routinely 
strangling  our  economy,  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  put  a  halt  to  it. 

Third.  The  FTC  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing on  voluntary  standards  and  certifi- 
cation constitutes  misuse  of  rulemaking 
authority  to  pursue  antitrust  allegations. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  of  the  al- 
leged cases  of  abuse  examined  in  the 
FTC  staff  report  and  the  rulemaking 
proceedings,  95  percent  involved  allega- 
tions of  product  exclusion.  As  the  Com- 
merce Committee  noted,  "there  are  ade- 
quate remedies  available  through  the 
antitrust  laws  to  remedy  unjustified  ex- 
clusion of  products." 

In  the  recent  Hydrolevel  case,  for  ex- 
ample, the  trial  court  awarded  $7.5  mil- 
lion as  treble  damages  in  a  product  ex- 
clusion antitrust  case. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  is  certainly 
entitled  to  stop  a  regulatory  rulemaking 
proceeding  that  exceeds  the  authority 
of  the  agency.  The  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  taken  this  position,  and  I  agree. 

Fourth.  The  FTC  has  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  any  deficiencies  in  the  pres- 
ent voluntary  system  would  be  remedied 
by  Government  regulation. 

Moreover,  Government  lacks  the  tech- 
nical capacity,  meaningful  experience, 
and  unique  insight  to  produce  stand- 
ards. Not  everyone  can  write  a  standard. 
Standards  development  is  an  inherent 
part  of  the  industrial  process.  We  must 
draw  on  the  experts.  Within  industry, 
there  is  a  direct  link  between  those  re- 
sponsible for  advances  in  the  state  of 
the  art  and  those  developing  the  stand- 
ards that  allow  exploitation  of  new  tech- 
nology. Government  is  particularly  un- 
suited  as  a  substitute  for  private  indus- 
try in  either  capacity. 

Fifth.  Standards  development  is  a  deli- 
cate and  complex  process  with  limited, 
precise  objectives.  Normally,  the  process 
cannot  be  used  to  gain  socioeconomic  ob- 
jectives that  lie  beyond  the  traditional 
scope  of  the  standards  concept. 

Sixth.  A  Government-controlled 
standards  and  certification  process 
would  subvert  the  voluntary  process  that 
has  proven  so  effective  and  reliable.  It 
would  not  only  politicize  the  standards 
process,  but  turn  it  into  an  adversary 
process  as  well,  accompanied  by  the  in- 


cumbent expense  and  delays  invariably 
caused  when  lawyers  are  involved. 

Seventh.  Finally,  standards  develop- 
ment depends  on  input  from  many 
sources.  They  charge  that  the  voluntary 
standards  development  system  is  not 
open  to  all  voices  is  simply  not  correct. 
The  American  national  standards  sys- 
tem, for  example,  has  procedures  that 
require  input  from  various  affected  users, 
including  producers,  distributors,  regu- 
lators, and  consumers.  No  one  group  can 
dominate  the  system. 

Opening  up  the  process  is  good  busi- 
ness. When  many  voices  are  heard  in  the 
standards  formn,  the  resulting  standard 
is  more  likely  to  be  unbiased.  Moreover, 
a  balanced  interest  group  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a  national  standard  that  is 
authoritative.  A  standard  written  by  rep- 
resentatives from  all  affected  segments 
of  society  is  more  likely  to  be  used  be- 
cause it  will  enjoy  the  highest  credibility. 
And  finally,  a  standard  for  which  all  in- 
terests feel  some  responsibility  is  most 
likely  to  be  kept  current. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  down  to  one 
tough  question :  How  can  Congress  prop- 
erly and  eflBciently  discharge  its  over- 
sight responsibilities  regarding  the  regu- 
latory authority  of  an  independent  regu- 
latory agency?  The  only  answer  is  for 
the  members  of  this  body  to  accept  their 
responsibility,  exercise  their  prerogative, 
and  stop  rulemaking  deemed  excessive 
and  beyond  legislative  authority. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  when  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  our  time,  we  will  vote  back  to  back,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  was  the  decision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  any  discussion 
on  108  should  be  elaborated  on  now. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  total  time  will 
run  at  the  end  of  3  hours,  regardless  of 
whether  we  talk  on  so-called  kidvid  or 
the  standards  of  certification.  At  the  end 
of  the  3-hour  period,  we  will  vote  back 
to  back. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  might  get 
through  before  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  very  possible,  and 
we  have  saved  3  hours. 

STANDARDS — SHERMAN   ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sherman  Act  and  other  antitrust  laws  do 
not  provide  adequate  remedies  in  this 
area.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  con- 
sumers to  bring  suits  against  standard 
setters,  and  to  bring  criminal  charges 
against  them  would  inevitably  result  in 
years  of  Utigation.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  implicitly  recognized  that  the 
antitrust  laws  are  not  sufQcient  by  allow- 
ing the  FTC  to  make  rules  for  other  un- 
fair methods  of  competition.  Singling  out 
one  industry  for  special  treatment  should 
be  avoided.  Rulemakings  in  this  area 
help  both  industry  and  consumers  by 
clearly  setting  out  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  avoiding  lengthy  and  expensive  law- 
suits. If  Congress  does  not  like  the  rules 
the  FTC  develops,  it  can  always  overrule 
them  later. 

STANDARDS PREVALENCE 

The  argument  that  the  FTC  has  not 
demonstrated  "prevalence"  can  be  an- 


swered by  another  section  of  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  Section  9  of  the  bill  re- 
quires that  before  the  FTC  can  under- 
take a  rulemaking,  it  must  show  that  it 
has  already  issued  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders or  that  a  pattern  of  violations  exists. 
If  the  FTC  cannot  make  this  showing  of 
prevalence,  then  it  cannot  proceed.  While 
section  9  by  its  terms  applies  only  to  fu- 
ture rulemakings,  it  could  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  ongoing  rulemakings,  such  as 
the  standards  proceeding,  if  that  is  the 
real  objection  of  the  proponents  of  sec- 
tion 8. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  wish. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  express  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senators  Mag- 
NusoN  and  Packwood.  I  will  address  my 
remarks  to  both  parts  of  this  amend- 
ment, because  this  amendment  would 
strike  two  of  the  most  objectionable  pro- 
hibitions that  the  legislation  before  us 
today  would  impose  upon  the  FTC. 

One  section,  7,  of  the  bill  would  make 
changes  in  the  FTC's  commercial  adver- 
tising authority.  It  would,  in  effect,  ter- 
minate the  FTC's  proceeding  on  televi- 
sion advertising  directed  at  children.  The 
other  section,  8,  would  bring  to  an  end 
the  FTC's  efforts  to  open  up  the  private 
standards  and  certification  process  to 
small  business,  innovators,  and  others 
whose  interests  have  in  the  past  been 
ignored. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  can  in  good  conscience  vote  to 
squelch  the  FTC's  investigation  of  tele- 
vision advertising  aimed  at  this  Nation's 
yoimg  children. 

There  are  34  million  children  in  this 
country  between  the  ages  of  2  and  11. 

Our  children  see,  on  the  average, 
20,000  television  commercials  a  year. 
That  comes  to  63  commercials  a  day, 
each  and  every  day  of  the  year. 

Every  year,  companies  spend  at  least 
$600  million  on  advertising  designed  for 
and  directed  at  young  children. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  turned  on  Sat- 
urday morning  television  can  testify  as 
to  how  intensive,  how  expensive — and 
how  hardsell — this  advertising  can  be. 
And  millions  of  parents  in  this  coimtry 
can  tell  volumes  about  shopping  trips 
dominated  by  the  insistent  cries  of  their 
children  for  products  like  toys  and  candy 
and  sugar-laced  cereals  promoted  by 
high-pressure  television  advertising 
campaigns. 

These  are  all  these  cereals  they  tell 
us  about  on  these  TV  ads.  Mr.  President, 
Sir  Grapefellow,  Cocoa  Puffs,  Kaboom, 
Frankenberry,  Count  C^ocula,  and  Boo 
Berry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  should  be 
a  prize  given  for  the  magnificent  quality 
of  the  names  that  the  cereal  manufac- 
turers have  been  able  to  dream  up  to 
sell  our  children  on  high-priced  tele- 
vision as  to  why  they  ought  to  be  eating 
that  product  rather  than  some  other. 

When  we  look  at  the  percentage  of 
sugar  that  is  in  so  many  of  these 
products,  one  becomes  flabbergasted, 
astounded,  and  much  concerned  about 
the  future  health  of  our  children. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  list 
showing  the  names  of  the  cereals  and 
their  total  sugar  content.  The  total  sugar 
content  on  this  list  of  about  20  to  25 
names  nms  from  about  41  percent  up 
to  71  percent.  That,  Mr.  President,  is 
absolutely  incredible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  list  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

|ln  percentl 
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Product  Sucrose      Glucose  sugar 

Alpha  Bits 403  nc  in  a 

Sir  Grapefellow  ..:: 407  2?  J"J 

Super  Sugar  Crisp W.  «i.l  15  \ll 

Cocoa  Puffs 43  0  1?  ill 

Capn  Crunch...:.:: 433  ^i  JfJ 

KLiS.m®*""* "     *^-*       '•"       «•« 

FrankenberrV;::: 440  \l  fA 

Frosted  Flalies....  JJn  7%  i?  o 

Count  Chocula. 442  37  IS  J 

Orange  Quangaroos ::::  44.7  K  45  3 

gx-'P- - 44.9  \  J53 

Boo  Berry „  457  jS  "s 

Vanilly  Crunch ::::::  45  8  7  Jls 

Baron  von  Redberry 45  g  I'c  „\ 

C««Cri$pies 45.9  '-g  \^^ 

£~iu,o^::::::::::::::::     fA      'X      t\ 

Honeycomb _  4a  a  yi  ??■; 

Pink  Panther "  492  f?  "* 

Cinnamon  Crunch 50*3  3?  «? 

Lucky  Charms "  5o"4  fg  Sn 

Cocoa  Pebbles gs  '1  541 

Applejacks 550  5  «J 

Fruity  PebWes 55,  ,?  ?|| 

King  Vrtaman  IsicI 58.5  1  616 

Sugar  Smacks.. 613  24  H7 

Super  Orange  Crisp esio  2;8  7o;8 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  cereal  ads  are  more  than  an  annoy- 
ance to  parents,  they  are  a  real  danger 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  products  adver- 
tised on  children's  television  are  things 
to  eat,  most  of  them  loaded  with  sugar 
They  can  truly  add  little  to  the  healthful 
future  of  our  young  children. 

Young  children  are  constantly  bom- 
barded with  attractive  fast-paced  com- 
mercials, usually  far  superior  in  graph- 
ics and  production  to  the  kid  programs 
themselves,  which  create  a  demand  for 
products  whose  names  are  self-explana- 
tory—Sugar Pops.  Sugar  Smacks.  Sugar 
Frosted  Flakes,  Cocoa  Pebbles,  even 
something  called  Count  Chocula  as  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

It  is  no  secret  that  excessive  sugar 
consumption  is  detrimental  to  all  age 
groups  not  just  to  children. 

Ask  any  denUst  about  what  too  much 
sugar  will  do  to  a  child's  teeth.  By  age  11 
the  average  American  child  has  three 
permanent  teeth  damaged  by  decay.  By 
age  17.  eight  or  nine  permanent  teeth 
have  decayed,  been  filled,  or  are  missing. 

Tooth  decay  afflicts  95  percent  of 
Americans  and  costs  the  people  of  this 
country  $2  billion  a  year  in  dental  bills. 

Ask  any  doctor  and  you  will  learn  that 
the  overwhelming  body  of  medical,  den- 
tal, and  nutritional  opinion  strongly  op- 
poses the  consumption  by  children  of 
heavily  sugared  food.  Aside  from  dental 
problems,  excess  sugar  has  been  linked 
in  a  Surgeon's  General  report  to  child- 
hood obesity  and  related  problems  like 


hypertension,   heart   disease,   and   dia- 
betes. 

And  finally,  ask  any  psychologist  or 
child  development  specialist— he  or  she 
will  tell  you  that  children's  advertising 
works,  that  young  kids  just  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  resist  the  constant  bom- 
bardment of  commercials  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  FTC  is  now  con- 
ducting a  rulemaking  to  examine  the 
fairness  of  children's  television  adver- 
tising. 

Over  200  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  commission  during  6  full  weeks  of 
hearings.  Witnesses  represented  broad- 
casters and  the  advertising  Industry, 
food  and  toy  manufacturers,  medical  and 
dental  authorities,  consiuner  groups,  la- 
bor and  interested  citizens. 

No  one,  regardless  of  persuasion  on  the 
issues,  has  questioned  the  fairness  and 
througliness  of  the  judge  conducting  the 
proceeding. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  choice 
between  the  profits  of  the  food  proc- 
essors, advertising  agencies,  and  TV 
broadcasters,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
children  who  are  this  Nation's  future. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  intend  to  go  back 
to  the  people  of  my  State  and  tell  them  I 
voted  for  the  special  interests  against  the 
children  of  America. 

Some  may  have  suggested  that  there 
is  a  first  amendment  problem  with  reg- 
ulating unfair  statements.  It  is  well- 
established  that  commercial  speech  is 
only  entitled  to  a  low  standard  of  ju- 
dicial scrutiny. 

Even  more  important,  just  2  years  af- 
ter the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
case  quoted  in  the  committee  report  (p 
17).  the  Supreme  Court  explicitly  sanc- 
tioned regulation  of  commercial  speech 
to  avoid  unfair  exploitation  in  Ohralik  v. 
Ohio  State  Bar  Association.  436  U.S  447 
(1978.)  The  Supreme  Court  aUowed  the 
Ohio  bar  to  regulate  solicitation  by  law- 
yers in  order  to  prevent  over-reaching 
of  accident  victims  and  others  in  cir- 
cumstances that  are  "inherently  condu- 
cive to  over-reaching."  in  language  very 
pertinent  to  the  FTC's  concerns  about 
advertising  directed  at  children,  the 
court  said  : 

Unlike  a  public  advertisement,  which  sim- 
ply provides  Information  and  leaves  the  re- 
cipient free  to  act  upon  It  or  not.  In-person 
solicitation  may  exert  pressure  and  often  de- 
mands an  immediate  response,  without  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  comparison  or  re- 
flection. The  aim  and  effect  of  In-person 
solicitation  may  be  to  provide  a  one-sided 
presentation  and  to  encourage  speedy  and 
perhaps  uninformed  decisionmaking 
(436  U.S.  at  467-68.) 

Although  It  Is  argued  that  personal  solic- 
itation ts  valuable  because  It  may  apprise  a 
victim  of  misfortune  of  his  legal  rights,  the 
very  plight  of  that  person  not  only  makes 
him  more  vulnerable  to  Influence  but  also 
may  make  advice  all  the  more  Intrusive. 

Thus,  tmder  these  adverse  conditions  the 
overtures  of  an  uninvited  lawyer  may  dis- 
tress the  solicited  Individual  simply  because 
of  their  obtruslveness  and  the  Invasion  of 
the  Individual's  privacy,  even  when  no  other 
harm  materializes.  (Id.  at  464-66.)  .  .  .  "Ap- 
pellant .  .  .  approached  two  young  accident 
victims  at  a  time  when  they  were  especially 
Incapable  of  making  Informed  judgments  or 


of  assessing  and  protecting  their  own  Inter- 
ests." |ld.  at  467.  (Emphasis  added.)  ] 

The  court  has  therefore  made  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  governmental  regulation 
of  commercial  speech  need  not  be  limited 
to  false  statements,  but  can  also  include 
unfair  statements — "unfair,"  because  di- 
rected at  a  class  especially  susceptible  to 
pressure  or  other  forms  of  exploitation. 
In  addition  to  the  children's  television 
issue,  the  Magnuson-Packwood  amend- 
ment would  also  strike  section  8.  A  pro- 
vision that  would  eliminate  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  proceed  with  its 
current  rulemaking  proceeding  on 
standards  and  certification.  As  you 
iiave  heard,  the  procedures  of  these  in- 
dustry standards  groups  have  been 
widely  criticized  by  labor,  small  busi- 
ness, consumers,  and  others. 

The  standards  have  been  criticized  for 
inflating  hospital  costs,  excluding  inno- 
vative energy  conservation  devices  from 
the  market,  jeopardizing  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  and  consumers,  and 
generally  controlling  the  kind  and  quahty 
of  products  available  in  the  marketplace. 
These  groups  operate  with  very  little 
oversight  or  public  scrutiny,  although 
their  standards  affect  all  of  us. 

I  believe  that  section  8  is  ill  timed  and 
ill  considered.  It  represents  an  unprece- 
dented and  unwarranted  interference 
with  an  ongoing  inquiry. 

A  close  look  at  the  issue  shows  clearly 
that  the  FTC  rulemaking  has  been  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  procedures 
mandated  by  Congress.  The  proceeding 
is  now  in  its  final  phases,  with  comments 
and  written  testimony  from  over  1,200 
parties  representing  the  full  range  of 
industry.  Government,  consumer,  labor, 
and  other  groups  affected  by  the  stand- 
ards. The  record  closed  January  15 — less 
than  1  month  ago.  It  is  thousands  of 
pages  long,  bearing  on  the  full  range  of 
fact,  law,  cost-benefit  and  other  issues 
that  must  be  considered. 

Can  anyone  here  honestly  say  that  he 
or  she  could  at  this  time,  in  good  faith, 
terminate  this  proceeding  on  the  merits? 
Obviously  not.  And  may  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  a  Federal  court  was  pre- 
sented with  precisely  the  arguments  we 
have  heard.  The  court  refused  to  enjoin 
the  rulemaking  proceeding.  We  too, 
should  refuse. 

Opponents  have  misrepresented  the 
Commission's  proposal.  All  the  Commis- 
sion proposed  to  do  is  let  a  little  sunshine 
into  the  industry  standards  process,  and 
to  force  the  system  to  be  more  respon- 
sive when  standards  are  shown  to  cause 
competitive  and  consumer  injuries. 

Opponents  have  also  understated  con- 
siderably the  evidence  of  unfair  and  an- 
ticompetitive standards  that  has  been 
presented.  In  fact,  a  substantial  number 
of  controversies  involving  these  industry 
standards,  each  affecting  Uterally  thou- 
sands of  marketplace  transactions,  have 
been  presented.  The  injiu-ies  recounted 
Include  enormous  energy  waste,  infiated 
hospital  and  housing  construction  costs, 
fire  hazards,  workplace  health  and  safety 
risks,  and  exclusion  of  small  businesses 
and  innovative  products  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. Senators  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  these  claims  have  been  made 
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by  a  wide  range  of  small  business,  envi- 
ronmental, labor,  consumer,  and  energy 
conservation  interests. 

For  example,  let  us  look  at  the  area  of 
fire  safety.  The  Underwriters  Laborato- 
ries is  the  name  of  the  certifying  group 
for  aluminum  wire  and  connectors.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  an  obvious  conflict 
of  interest  here.  The  industry  group  that 
is  involved  with  the  Underwriters  Lab- 
oratories consists  of  people  from  Kaiser, 
Reynolds,  Alcoa,  Anaconda,  and  Levl- 
ton.  Government  and  private  research 
documents  show  that  hundreds  of  fires 
and  deaths  have  been  caused  by  Under- 
writers Laboratories  approved  alumi- 
num wire  connectors  and  that  the  2  mil- 
lion homes  with  the  faulty  connectors 
have  been  described  as  time  bombs. 

Is  there  some  reason  why  the  FTC 
should  not  concern  Itself  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  an  area  such  as  this? 

Take  the  Illuminating  Engineering  So- 
ciety— certainly  a  fine-sounding  name. 
The  fact  is  that  that  organization  mas- 
querades as  a  professional  society;  but, 
in  fact,  its  officers  and  directors  are  mar- 
keting people  from  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  Sylvania.  and  the  largest 
electric  utility  companies  in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  these  are  companies 
which  sell  light  bulbs,  fixtures,  and  elec- 
tricity and  they  play  a  role  in  determin- 
ing what  lighting  standards  should  be. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  in  the  industry, 
you  would  want  to  draft  the  standards 
in  such  a  way  so  you  can  sell  your  own 
product  more  and  more.  But  where  is 
the  consumers'  Interest  or  the  public 
interest? 

According  to  architects,  lighting  de- 
signers, and  Government  studies,  the 
stsmdards  drafted  by  Illuminating  En- 
gineering Society  actually  call  for  ex- 
cessive lighting  levels  that  waste  $700 
million  a  year  and  use  up  our  scarce  fos- 
sil fuels. 

Then  there  is  another  group  called  the 
American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigera- 
tion and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers. 
That  organization  is  dominated  by  Gen- 
eral Electric,  GTE-Sylvania,  Common- 
wealth-Edison, and  Honeywell.  That 
organization  is  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  a  energy  conservation  code  being 
widely  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Government 
and  Industry  studies  have  documented 
that  there  is  a  clear  bias  in  several  parts 
of  the  code  in  favor  of  the  electrical 
industry.  Efficiencies  of  gas,  passive 
solar,  and  other  technologies  are  being 
and  have  been  suppressed. 

There  Is  another  organization  that 
sounds  good,  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association.  That  group  sponsors  a 
national  electrical  code  in  use  through- 
out the  United  States.  That  group  again 
is  made  up  of  private  groups  that  are 
electrical  equipment  manufacturers 
such  as  Western  Electric,  Eastman-Ko- 
dak, Alcoa,  GTE-Sylvanla.  Westing- 
house,  and  Du  Pont. 

That  group  Is  apparently  supposed  to 
be  Involved  with  all  electrical  equipment 
and  components  in  hospitals. 

But  a  prominent  association,  and  I 
direct  the  Senators'  particular  attention 
to  this,  a  prominent  association  repre- 


senting 6,200  hospitals  has  documented 
the  fact  that  the  code  requires  excessive 
electrical  requirements,  not  related  to 
electrical  safety,  but  which  have  Inflated 
hospital  costs  by  over  $2  billion.  The  code 
requirements  are  "equipment  intensive" 
because  of  the  influence  in  the  code  proc- 
ess of  equipment  manufacturers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  refer  to  one  more. 
There  is  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  That  group  Is  headed 
up  by  dominant  manufacturers  that  hold 
key  standards  committee  positions,  and 
they  are  able  to  suppress  boiler  safety 
innovations  that  would  reduce  their 
markets. 

The  fact  is  that  a  large  firm  used  its 
position  in  the  group  to  exclude  an  in- 
novative boiler  safety  device  from  code 
acceptance,  and  comparative  insurance 
loss  statistics  proved  that  the  new  de- 
vice could  significantly  reduce  boiler 
explosions.  The  firm  is  McEtonald-Mlller, 
a  subsidiary  of  ITT. 

This  last  example,  on  boiler  safety, 
some  may  recognize  as  the  Hydrolevel 
case.  The  Commerce  Committee  report 
cites  Hydrolevel  to  support  its  view  that 
small  businesses  with  innovative  prod- 
ucts have  a  Sherman  Act  remedy. 

The  committee  was  100  percent  wrong. 
Hydrolevel  is  the  best  illustration  of  why 
there  is  no  realistic  Shermtm  Act  rem- 
edy. That  problem  first  arose  In  1971. 
The  jury  verdict  referred  to  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  came  in  1979.  And  that 
case,  8  years  after  it  started,  is  still  on 
appeal. 

In  addition,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany has  since  died,  and  the  company 
has  been  sold  for  scrap.  The  firm  that 
controlled  90  percent  of  the  market  for 
these  devices — and  controlled  the  stand- 
ards commltee — has  since  invented 
around  Hydrolevel's  innovation,  and  still 
controls  90  percent  of  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
is  not  much  of  a  remedy. 

Under  the  FTC  proposal.  Hydrolevel 
could  have  had  its  remedy  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  that 
only  26  abuses  have  been  found,  but  that 
was  by  the  staff.  Before  the  full  hearing 
at  the  Commission.  130  more  abuses  were 
revealed. 

I  am  aware  of  legitimtU^e  concerns 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  FTC's  pro- 
posed rule.  For  example,  opponents  have 
stated  that  there  is  Insufficient  evidence 
of  abuse  to  justify  a  rule  of  broad  appli- 
cation or  that  the  rule  Is  so  overbroad 
that  it  will  discourage  legitimate  stand- 
ards activities. 

But  I  believe  that  the  very  existence 
of  these  widely  divergent  views  on  a  sub- 
ject so  important  underlines  the  impor- 
tance of  allowing  this  proceeding  to  run 
its  course. 

The  real  issue  is.  Does  striking  section 
8  from  S.  1991  mean  that  we  necessarily 
endorse  the  CommlssicHi's  original  pro- 
posal? Not  at  all.  It  means  only  that 
we  allow  the  proceeding  to  run  an  orderly 
course,  as  Congress  planned,  through  to 
some  result  that  can  be  considered  on  the 
full  record  of  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  vote  to  strike  section  7  and 


to  vote  to  strike  section  8.  It  would  be 
folly  to  terminate  these  proceedings  until 
we  and  the  Commission  have  the  benefit 
of  judging  the  merits  of  the  full  rule- 
making records. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  case 
for  both  provisions  of  the  Magnuson- 
Packwood  amendment  is  overwhelming, 
and  I  urge  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
they  be  adopted. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Carter  said  this  morning  he  will 
veto  any  bill  that  cripples  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer. 

He  also  said: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  la  one  of 
the  greatest  weapons  the  American  public 
has  to  guarantee  truth  and  integrity  In  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace.  I  wlU  not  let  it 
be  picked  to  pieces. 

I  submit  that  these  two  sections  of  the 
bill  picks  to  pieces  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  let 
the  opportimity  pass  without  making  an 
observation  or  two,  as  I  am  surrounded 
by  my  distinguished  legal  coimsel,  that  a 
statement  was  just  made  that  the  com- 
mittee was  100  percent  wrong. 

Then  I  hear  the  statement  about  low 
standards  of  judicial  protection.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  any  high  protection  or 
middle  ground  protection  or  low  ground 
protection.  I  thought  everyone  was  en- 
titled to  100  percent  of  the  best  protec- 
tion that  they  could  get. 

If  that  is  what  is  Imposed  upon  ad- 
vertising, a  low  standard  of  judicial  pro- 
tection, then  this  provision  that  the  com- 
mittee has  put  in  this  legislation  needs 
to  remain  because  we  cannot  allow  the 
FTC  to  make  industry-wide  rules  and 
then  go  to  court  and  only  receive  a  low 
standard. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  sugar. 

How  much  is  too  much  sugar?  How  In 
the  world  can  we  say  that  a  certain  ce- 
real is  going  to  give  our  children  too 
much  sugar? 

There  has  been  disagreement  for  2 
years  at  the  FTC  as  to  whether  cereal 
sticks  to  the  teeth  or  not.  I  wcmder  how 
much  that  cost  the  taxpayers. 

I  watched  TV  the  other  day — I  never 
watch  TV  during  woiicing  hours,  I  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so — but  since 
the  distinguished  chairmsm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trsule  Commission  was  on  an  hour's 
progrsun,  I  thought  I  should  listen.  The 
parents  in  the  audience  of  that  progrsun 
overwhelmingly  said.  "We  would  like  to 
take  care  of  our  children.  We  would  like 
to  make  some  parental  decisions  without 
Big  Brother  getting  into  our  business." 
The  applause  was  spontaneous. 

There  are  41,000  regulations  on  a  ham- 
burger— 41,000,  and  what  some  want  to 
do  is  to  give  the  regulators  more  author- 
ity, make  it  broad  and  let  them  do  any- 
thing they  can  get  away  with.  You  must 
cut  this  off  at  the  front  end  of  the  pipe. 
You  cannot  let  them  go  through  all  the 
procedures,  must  we  take  up  all  the  time, 
years,  volumes,  and  money  and  then  get 
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a  case  that  is  taken  to  court  and  is 
thrown  out? 

Why  do  not  we  change  the  standard — 
make  it  false  or  deceptive,  and  let  us 
have  a  hearing,  let  the  Congress  do  the 
best  job  it  can  to  figure  out  what  unfair- 
ness is  and  then  structure  the  FTC  ac- 
cordingly? That  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

What  did  we  do  to  saccharin?  We 
heard  aU  of  these  things  that  were  wrong 
with  it,  but  we  voted  to  keep  it  in.  That 
is  what  we  did,  we  voted  to  keep  it  in. 

Let  me  read  you  from  a  paper: 

The  PTC  can  help  Its  case  by  doing  Internal 
soul-searching.  Some  careful  legislation 
strings  also  are  needed  to  halt  the  regrettable 
erosion  of  credibility  and  trust  In  the  FTC. 
On  Its  part,  business  must  resist  the  under- 
standable Impulse  to  be  automatically  hostile 
toward  an  agency  whose  recent  excesses  have 
overshadowed  Its  valuable  contributions. 

That  Is  a  paper  down  in  Kentucky. 
Does  the  Senator  (Mr.  Pack  wood)  want 
to  read  the  rest  of  it?  It  might  enlighten 
him.  It  does  not  have  any  legaUstic  terms 
in  it,  but  it  sure  does  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wanted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  as  much  time  as 
he  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Ustened  off  and  on  to  the  debate  on  this 
pending  measure  and  have  done  what  I 
could  in  the  last  day  or  two  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  issues  in- 
volved and  what  the  committee  has  tried 
to  do,  and  the  purpose  of  the  various 
amendments  that  are  being  considered. 

So,  as  all  Senators  must  in  dealing  with 
serious  legislation,  I  have  formed  some 
conclusions  of  my  own — sometimes  con- 
clusions that  conform  with  those  of  the 
committee  bill,  and  other  times  not. 

It  was  easy  on  the  Simpson  amend- 
ment to  vote  with  Senator  Simpson  be- 
cause his  amendment  reflected  a  long- 
standing conviction  of  mine  with  respect 
to  that  issue,  divorced  from  the  FTC  leg- 
islation. 

With  respect  to  the  amendments  pend- 
ing before  us  now,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
them  and  make  clear  for  the  record  my 
view  about  those  amendments  which  are 
rather  fundamental  modifications  of  the 
FTC  legislation. 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  President,  con- 
tains language  which  changes  the  statu- 
tory authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  it  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  Commission's  mandate  by  a 
preemptive  prohibition  against  a  current 
Commission  action.  Both  provisions  un- 
dermine the  very  basis  on  which  the 
Commission  fimctions,  and  I  might  add 
the  basis  on  which  Congress  has  ordered 
the  Commission  to  functicm. 

I  will  address  myself  to  each  of  these 
questions  individually  but,  first,  I  want  to 
make  just  one  point:  If  Congress  wants 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  law-enforcement 
agency.  Congress  can  surely  make  that 
judgment  and  write  such  a  bill.  But  Con- 
gress has  done  just  the  opposite.  We  have 
given  the  Commission  a  mandate,  and  a 
degree  of  independence  to  carry  out  Its 


mandate,  which  goes  far  beyond  mere 
law  enforcement. 

It  is  pointless  to  undermine  that  man- 
date piecemeal  simply  because  the  pos- 
sible outcome  of  one  or  another  Com- 
mission action  may  have  questionable 
results. 

The  1914  statute  establishing  the 
Trade  Commission  made  it  the  most 
broadly-based  investigatory  and  law- 
enforcement  agency  of  the  Government. 
Succeeding  Congresses  have  seen  fit  to 
strengthen  that  mandate  and  expand  it. 
In  the  1974  Magnuson-Moss  amend- 
ments to  the  Commission  Act,  the  agen- 
cy was  given  additional  powers  and, 
more  importantly,  additional  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  a 
unique  congressional  creation,  and  it 
properly  serves  a  unique  role. 

Because  the  agency's  mandate  is 
broad — unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  commerce  and  affecting  com- 
merce— its  actions  potentially  impinge 
on  every  commercial  transaction.  Surely 
we  knew  that  at  the  time  and  it  is  no 
mystery  today.  But  this  broad  authority 
did  not  develop  in  a  vacuum.  The  Con- 
gress voted  the  basic  authority.  And  the 
Congress  expanded  its  investigatory 
powers. 

Congress  saw  a  need  to  do  so  and  Con- 
gress responded. 

If  today  Congress  beUeves  the  agency's 
existence  is  unjustified,  the  responsible 
step  is  to  narrow  its  broad  authority, 
reduce  its  independence — perhaps  dis- 
mantle the  agency. 

If  Congress  truly  feels  that  the  results 
of  so  many  Commission  actions  will  be 
irrevocably  harmful  that  pre-emptive 
prohibition  is  necessary,  then  Congress 
should  straightforwardly  declare  its  will- 
ingness to  shoulder  the  regulatory  and 
investigatory  duties  of  the  agency  forth- 
with. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  can  or  should 
do  so. 

Congress  has  neither  the  time,  the 
staff,  the  expertise  nor  the  processes  to 
duplicate  the  carefully  delineated  rule- 
making of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

What  committee  of  Congress  could 
undertake  the  econometric  studies  of 
market  conditions  that  the  Commission 
is  now  undertaking?  Studies,  I  might 
add,  that  throw  serious  doubt  on  the  tra- 
ditional assumptions  of  "shared  monop- 
olies." What  committee  of  Congress  can 
adequately  review,  for  instance,  the 
standards  and  certification  processes  on 
which  so  much  Federal  legislation  is 
necessarily  based?  Or  are  we  willing  to 
propose  a  massive  expansion  of  our  cor- 
porate body  to  assume  such  a  task? 

Unless  we  honestly  face  these  ques- 
tions and  resolve  them,  the  provision  in 
the  bill  that  makes  a  negative  judgment 
on  the  standards  and  certification  pro- 
posal is  totally  unwarranted. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  nature  of 
that  much -maligned  standards  and  cer- 
tification procedure: 

There  are  some  20,000  products  made 
in  this  country  for  which  quality  con- 
trols are  certified  according  to  standards 
established  by  industry-related  associa- 


tions and  laboratories.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  range  of  products  involved, 
the  standards-setting  and  certification 
procedures  themselves  affect  each  and 
every  American  to  a  very  great  degree. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
examining  the  question  of  whether  these 
procedures  are  sufficiently  open  to  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  interests.  It  has 
suggested  ways  to  maximize  input  from 
both  producers  and  consumers.  It  has 
also  proposed  permitting  the  appeal  of 
any  standard's  fairness  by  interested  or 
affected  parties. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  area  of  legiti- 
mate concern  to  the  FTC.  And,  further, 
I  believe  that  agency  is  best  able  to  eval- 
uate the  product  standards-setting  and 
certification  process.  It  is  certainly  an 
area  which  demonstrates  the  difficulty 
Congress  would  have  making  the  kind  of 
very  specific  judgments  we  ask  of  the 
FTC. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  exempt  this  specific  trade 
practice,  or  any  particular  business  for 
that  matter,  from  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission scrutiny. 

If  Congress  is  to  substitute  its  judg- 
ment in  specific  areas  for  the  FTC's,  then 
it  will  have  to  rely  on  the  expertise  of 
the  specific  groups  whose  practices  raise 
pubUc  policy  questions. 

It  is  my  contention  that  Congress 
would  be  inviting  every  party  of  special 
interest  to  petition  us  for  exceptions- 
exceptions  to  laws  which  we  ourselves 
enacted. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  I 
have  observed  in  my  political  career  is 
the  growing  presence — and  Indeed  pres- 
sure— of  special  interest  groups  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  a  disturbing  trend  that  I  have 
seen  distort  the  basic  nature  of  the  rep- 
resentative process. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  What  does  the 
precedent  of  terminating  specific  rule- 
making activities  by  the  FTC— or  any 
other  agency  for  that  matter— mean  for 
us  in  Congress?  It  Is  an  open  invitation 
to  special  interest  groups  to  petition  us 
for  exemption  from  Federal  statutes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  party  to  such  an 
invitation.  And  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  the  American  people  do  not  endorse 
such  a  gesture  on  our  part. 

Public  confidence  in  Government  being 
what  It  is,  I  think  we  should  be  bending 
over  backwards  to  avoid  implications  of 
special  interest  favoritism.  If  any  more 
substantiation  is  needed  to  convince  my 
colleagues  that  the  proper  function  of 
Congress  is  to  enact  laws  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, then  this  question  should  provide  it. 
We  are  simply  not  in  the  business  of 
legislating  for  particular  groups  or  In- 
terests and  we  must  make  that  clear  to 
our  constitutents. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  their  position  on  these  issues 
affecting  particular  trade  practices  and 
to  permit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  carry  out  its  mandate. 

The  proposal  before  us  to  retain  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  regtilate  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive advertising  practices  warrants 
our  support. 

The  1914  statute  of  the  F^eral  Trade 
Commission  declared  "unfair  methods  of 
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competition"  unlawful.  In  1938,  Congress 
strengthened  that  basic  mandate  in  the 
Wheeler-Lea  amendments  to  declare 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce"  illegal. 

Yet  the  bill  before  us  seeks  to  strike 
the  word  "unfair"  from  the  criteria  by 
which  the  Commission  must  judge  ad- 
vertising practices  in  an  effort  to  stop  one 
current  Commission  action. 
This,  Mr.  President,  is  overkill. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  the  contention  that 
advertising  directed  at  children  should  be 
banned.  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  that 
such  a  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  under- 
mine the  Commission's  authority  to  fair- 
ly regulate  advertising  practices  to  as- 
sure a  fair  outcome  on  this  issue. 

A  change  in  the  basic  statutory  lan- 
guage that  substitutes  "false"  for  "un- 
fair" as  a  criterion  does  far  more  than 
simply  stop  the  so-called  "kidvid"  in- 
vestigation. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
congressional  mandate  which  the  Com- 
mission must  carry  out. 

Under  the  existing  language,  the  Com- 
mission must  prove  that  an  advertising 
practice  is  unfair  and  deceptive  to  be 
illegal.  If  we  require  a  finding  of  "false 
and  deceptive"  instead,  a  major  change 
has  been  effected,  and  one  that  does  no 
service  to  responsible  advertisers. 

The  concept  of  "deceptive"  contains 
within  itself  both  the  elements  of  falsity 
and  intent  to  mislead.  The  addition  of 
the  term  "false"  emphasizes  the  element 
of  intent  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
meaning  in  the  word.  Thus,  it  seriously 
changes  the  entire  basis  on  which  the 
Commission  must  judge  advertising. 

This  change  does  not  restrict  itself  to 
the  single  question  of  whether,  indeed, 
advertising  directed  at  children  is  in- 
herently misleading.  It  affects  the  basis 
on  which  any  advertising  claim  can  be 
made,  whether  that  claim  concerns  the 
sale  of  land  which  is  covered  with  water 
at  high  tide,  or  the  sale  of  energy-saving 
gadgets  that  do  not  work. 

The  commission  has  not  abused  the 
present  standard.  There  is  no  record  of 
massive  commission  intervention  in  ad- 
vertising based  on  the  criterion  of  "un- 
fairness." In  fact,  the  conjunction  of  the 
terms  is  a  protection  against  abuse,  since 
all  the  elements  of  misrepresentation, 
falsity  and  motive  must  be  present  to 
meet  the  "unfair  and  deceptive"  test. 
With  the  substitution  of  the  "false  and 
deceptive"  test,  we  have  weakened  the 
practical  ability  of  the  agency  to  make  its 
case  without  adding  an  iota  of  protec- 
tion for  legitimate  advertisers. 

The  change  serves  no  valid  purpose. 
To  the  extent  that  it  makes  the  practical 
case  more  difficult  to  prove  against  de- 
termined swindlers,  it  does  a  great  dis- 
service to  all  responsible  advertisers  and 
businessmen. 

As  a  practical  matter,  motive  is  most 
difficult  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  ele- 
ment to  prove  in  a  court  of  law. 

If  the  purveyor  of  a  medigap  insurance 
policy,  for  instance,  represents  his  prod- 
uct as  providing  coverage  for  a  certain 
illness,  the  current  standard  of  "unfair 
and  deceptive"  permit  the  Commission  to 
demonstrate  that  the  coverage  is  dupli- 


cative and  the  advertisement  is  not  com- 
plete enough  to  meet  the  standards  of 
fair  advertising.  But  if  "false  and  decep- 
tive" advertising  must  be  demonstrated, 
the  commission  has  the  obligation  of 
proving  that  the  representation  was  will- 
fully made  in  a  manner  intended  to 
deceive. 

Congress  has  already  demonstrated  its 
concern  about  the  peddling  of  misleading 
insurance  coverage  to  old  people. 

What  public  policy  goal  is  served  by 
taking  away  from  this  agency  a  rational 
and  just  legal  test  of  imfaimess  in  ad- 
vertising? 

There  is  no  justification  for  under- 
mining the  statutory  basis  on  which  un- 
fair advertising  practices  can  be  recti- 
fied, any  more  than  there  would  be  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  the  1914  language 
on  unfair  methods  of  competition  or 
the  1938  language  on  unfair  or  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  in  commerce. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  retain  in  the  basic  au- 
thority of  this  agency  its  necessary 
ability  to  regulate  imfair  and  deceptive 
advertising  practices. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  deliber- 
ates on  the  future  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  I  think  we  would  do  well 
to  step  back  for  a  moment  and  consider 
why  this  agency  was  created  in  the  first 
place,  and  why  it  exists  today. 

No  other  agency  of  government,  I 
daresay,  can  claim  as  its  primary  mis- 
sion protection  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic— the  people  who  elect  us — from  false, 
deceptive  and  overreaching  marketplace 
abuses.  Nor  does  there  exist  any  other 
part  of  Government  with  so  great  a 
statutory  commitment  to  protection  of 
the  honest  businessmen  of  this  Nation 
from  the  unfair  competitive  tactics  of 
less  scrupulous  and  often  more  powerful 
business  rivals. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
created  in  1914,  and  charged  with  pre- 
venting unfair  methods  of  competition. 
In  1938,  this  mandate  was  modified  to 
include  deceptive  and  unfair  acts  and 
practices.  Tlie  statutory  language  was 
left  deliberately  broad,  and  subject  to 
future  definition  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Federal  courts,  because  after  many, 
many  months  of  careful  deliberation,  the 
Congresses  of  1914  and  1938  realized  that 
there  was  no  real  way  to  define  in  ad- 
vance the  many  sorts  of  unfair  practices 
that  might  arise  to  oppress  consumers 
and  disadvantage  honest  businesses. 

In  1975  the  Congress  directed  the  FTC 
to  address  consumer  abuses  by  making 
rules,  where  abuses  are  found  to  be  wide- 
spread within  an  industry. 

The  combination  of  these  three  enact- 
ments frame  the  FTC's  current  mission: 
To  preserve  the  processes  of  unrestrained 
competition  in  this  country  by  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  unfair  and  deceptive 
business  practices.  These  two  functions, 
however,  are  really  just  part  of  one  over- 
riding goal,  and  that  is  to  insure  that 
our  free  enterprise  capitalist  system 
works  as  it  is  supposed  to.  Free  enter- 
prise assumes  buyers  who  are  not  de- 
ceived, and  know  what  they  are  buying. 
Free  enterprise  assumes  sellers  at  liberty 


to  compete  with  each  other  to  satisfy 
consumers'  search  for  the  best  possible 
product  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Hie 
FTC  exists  to  insure  that  these  assump- 
tions are  met.  and  that  our  system  works 
as  it  should,  and  as  the  public  will  insist. 
To  enable  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  meet  these  important  responsi- 
bilities, its  creators  designed  the  Com- 
mission to  be  an  expert  economic  agwicy, 
capable  of  studying  in  depth  the  endless 
variety  of  business  practices  before  at- 
tacking those  shown  harmful  to  c<Mn- 
petition  and  the  consuming  public.  Thus 
the  FTC,  although  nominally  a  law  en- 
forcement agency,  has  always  had  one 
of  the  largest  staffs  of  economists 
around,  Icmg  before  it  become  fashicm- 
able  in  this  city  to  include  economic  anal- 
ysis as  an  essential  part  of  the  regula- 
tory process. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
also  intended  by  Congress  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  executive  branch,  so 
that  it  might  administer  the  timeless  pol- 
icy of  its  organic  statute  with  relatively 
greater  continuity. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
used  its  independence  and  its  expertise 
to  serve  the  common  weal.  Long  before 
the  cause  of  "deregulation"  became 
legion  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  FTC 
recognized  the  baneful  effects  of  public 
and  private  restraints  on  competition, 
and  acted  to  stop  them. 

For  example,  the  FTC  used  the  rule- 
making authority  that  this  Congress 
granted  it  back  in  1975  to  attack  State 
and  private  restrictions  that  prevented 
the  sellers  of  eyeglasses  from  advertising 
the  price  of  their  products  to  the  poor 
and  the  elderly  for  who  the  ability  to  find 
the  best  buy  is  a  necessity  of  economic 
life. 

Similarly,  the  FTC  has  responded  to 
skyrocketing  medical  costs,  by  taking  ac- 
tion against  arrangements  that  prevent 
doctors  and  dentists  and  many  others 
from  even  making  available  to  members 
of  the  public  information  about  the  costs 
of  the  services  they  have  to  offer — the 
linchpin  of  a  free  economy. 

These  and  numerous  other  activities  of 
the  FTC,  begun  years  ago.  are  truly  In 
the  spirit  of  the  deregulation  of  business 
that  supposedly  underlies  efforts  to 
shackle  this  agency  today.  It  is  indeed 
ironic  that  in  the  name  of  deregulating 
and  freeing  businessmen  to  maximize  the 
fruits  of  the  competitive  process,  the 
Senate  today  considers  legislation  to 
hamstring  one  of  the  few  agencies  in 
government  whose  mission  is  precisely 
that. 

The  FTC  is  also  unique  in  another  re- 
spect. Most  regulatory  agencies  are  con- 
cerned with  the  activities  of  one  or  a  few 
particular  industries.  Historically,  these 
industries  in  turn  have  developed  a  sym- 
biotic relationship  with  the  agency,  com- 
ing to  depend  upon  it  for  protection  from 
the  rigors  of  competition,  and  defending 
its  prerogatives  in  the  Congress.  The 
FTC  has  no  such  wealthy,  powerful 
champion.  Its  only  constituency  is  the 
consuming  pubhc,  those  people  who  do 
not  make  large  campaign  contributions 
or  hire  high  priced  lobbyists  to  represent 
their  point  of  view. 
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This  makes  the  PTC  an  easy  target  for 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would  ad- 
vance their  special  interests  in  the  mis- 
gmded  name  of  "regulatory  reform."  And 
it  also  means  that  we  must  take  care  that 
in  the  name  of  curbing  regulatory  ex- 
cesses we  do  not  cripple  or  destroy  an 
agency  whose  purpose  is,  if  anything,  as 
vital  today  as  when  it  was  created  66 
years  ago. 

In  this  regard,  the  legislation  and  the 
amendments  before  us  trouble  me.  They 
trouble  me  because  they  are  riddled  with 
special  treatment  for  special  interests, 
changes  in  laws,  exemptions  from  laws, 
whose  origin  appears  to  be  the  complaint 
of  one  or  a  few  interests  that  feel  in- 
convenienced by  the  law's  application. 
The  legislation  would  also  subject  the 
PTC  to  certain  cumbersome  restrictions 
on  the  way  it  conducts  its  business  that 
are  so  novel  that  Congress  has  thus  far 
been  unwilling  to  impose  them  on  any 
other  agency. 

To  me,  regiilatory  reform  does  not 
mean  overregulating  the  regulators,  and 
making  them  less  efficient  in  doing  their 
jobs.  Nor,  to  me,  does  regulatory  reform 
mean  compromising  the  goals  of  con- 
simier  protection  and  antitrust  to  sat- 
isfy the  complaints  of  a  few  special  in- 
terests. The  PTC  is  an  arm  of  this  Con- 
gress, delegated  authority  by  us  to  pro- 
tect consumers  and  preserve  a  competi- 
tive marketplace.  It  has  exercised  its 
authority  with  abihty  and  vigor,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  wise  to  mutUate  or  cut  off 
our  arm  simply  because  it  has  made  a 
fLst.  To  the  extent  that  the  legislation 
and  amendments  before  us  do  just  that 
they  deserve  our  most  careful  scrutiny 
for  I  do  not  think  this  Congress  would 
wish  to  see  the  noble  aim  of  regulatory 
reform  confused  in  the  public  mind  with 
less  worthy  goals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr  FORD.  A  parliamentary  inquiry 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Did  I  understand  the  Chair 
to  say  that  the  time  of  the  proponents 
has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  and  there  remain  48  minutes  to 
the  opponents. 

Mr  FORD.  We  have  48  minutes  re- 
mammg? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  about 
ready  to  go  to  a  vote  because  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  on  my  side  who  has  a 
desu-e  to  speak  or  to  ask  for  additional 
time. 

I  should  like  to  sum  up,  if  I  may.  First, 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  may  need. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article,  writ- 
ten by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Aubrey  Sarvis 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  article 
provides  a  good  explanation  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee when  it  marked  up  the  PTC  biU  S 


1991,  and  our  rationale  for  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Restraining,  With  Restraint,  the  FTC 

(By  Aubrey  L.  Sarvis) 
To  hear  some  of  the  more  vociferous  pro- 
claimed consumer  advocates  tell  It.  and  to 
read  certain  press  accounts,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  recently  bowed  obediently 
to  the  powerful  special  interest  groups  that 
had  stormed  the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hill  to 
ravish  the  unsuspecting  and  defenseless 
American  consumer. 

When  t/he  committee  reported  out  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  authorization  bUl,  it 
bowed  to  no  one.  Rather,  it  fully  met  its 
oversight  responsibilities  by  providing  clear 
and  firm  direction  to  a  troubled  agency  ob- 
viously confused  as  to  how  best  to  serve  the 
American  public. 

To  better  understand  the  committee's  ac- 
tions, one  needs  to  reflect  upon  the  awkward 
and  sometimes  schizophrenic  state  the  PTC 
has  found  itself  in  during  the  last  decade. 
Nearly  10  years  ago.  eager  Nader's  raiders,  as 
well  as  the  American  Bar  Association,  rightly 
criticized  the  FTC  for  being  a  falling  agency 
without  the  wherewithal  and  spirit  to  effec- 
tively take  on  American  business. 

Following  those  attacks,  the  commission 
regrouped  and  picked  up  new  congressional 
authority  In  the  nature  of  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Act.  What  emerged  was  a  revamped 
FTC  with  new  commissioners  accompanied 
by  aggressive,  talented  new  faces  In  key  policy 
staff  slots.  This  was  now  a  commission  pre- 
pared to  embark  upon  a  course  of  action  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  the  previous  criticisms 
of  Impotence  and  no  guts  woiUd  never  again 
be  hurled  in  its  direction.  If  the  FTC  was 
once  the  paper  tiger  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
It  would  now  be  the  toughest,  most  unrelent- 
ing regulator  in  town.  ■ 

The  purpose  and  direction  seemed  quite 
appropriate,  but  somewhere  along  the  way  it 
all  fell  apart.  In  its  zestful  determination  to 
reverse  the  way  it  once  regulated,  or  faUed 
to  regulate,  the  FTC  appeared  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  push  its  statutory  authority  to  the 
very  brink  and  beyond.  Equally  disturbing  to 
many  observers  was  that  the  FTC  had  lost 
sight  of  the  necessity  to  listen  to  the  evidence 
and  legal  arguments  of  its  opponents  and  to 
accord  those  opponents  the  respect  normally 
prevalent  In  adversarial  relationships.  Good 
Judgment  and  wisdom  had  clearly  been  re- 
placed with  an  arrogance  that  seemed  un- 
paralleled among  independent  regulators 
agencies. 

Sensing  the  futility  of  the  situation,  some 
industries  did  begin  looking  to  the  Hill  as  an 
alternative.  They  did  so,  not  because  the 
commissions  rules  were  beginning  to  bite  or 
the  FTC  was  finally  serious  about  regulation 
as  some  have  suggested,  but  because  they 
were  convinced  of  the  basic  soundness  of 
their  arguments.  The  commission  mistakenly 
assumed  Congress  would  Ignore,  or  be  indif- 
ferent to,  those  arguments. 

Many  who  initially  turned  to  the  Hill  for 
relief  did  so  with  considerable  reluctance 
Surely  American  Industry  would  prefer  to  see 
Its  business  regulated  by  an  Independent 
agency  rather  than  subjected  to  the  unpre- 
dictable whims  of  each  new  Congress. 

As  to  be  expeced,  some  businesses,  with 
less  than  compelling  arguments  against  the 
FTC.  seized  upon  Its  current  vulnerability  to 
press  Congress  for  relief  on  specific  problems 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  did  not  re- 
spond to  such  groups  or  the  pressures  they 
asserted. 

Instead,  the  committee  addressed  only 
those  Instances  in  which  the  commission  had 
exceeded  its  legal  authority,  as  in  the  used- 
car  rule:  or  where  the  commission  initiated 
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rule-making  under  questionable  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  standards  rule;  or  where 
the  FTC  acted  unwisely  and  precipitously  In 
launching  the  children's  advertising  inquiry 
on  the  basis  of  spurious  and  undefined  legal 
theories.  Additionally,  the  committee  was 
precise  in  providing  the  FTC  with  clearer 
guidelines  as  to  when  subpoenas  might  be 
appropriately  used.  In  several  Instances  In 
which  proposals  were  offered  narrowing  the 
commissions  authority  but  there  was  un- 
certainty as  to  their  full  implications,  the 
committee  deferred  action. 

Little  mention  has  been  made  of  the  bar- 
rage of  so-called  'special  interest"  amend- 
menu  (to  stop  rule-making  proceedings  at 
the  FTC)  that  were  not  adopted  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Stung  by  the  breadth  of  the  committees 
proposals,  the  FTC  has  understandably  over- 
reacted. The  commission  asserts  that  making 
its  subpoenas  In  consumer  cases  reasonably 
specific  will  cripple  enforcement.  But  one 
sitting  member  of  the  commission,  Robert 
Pltofsky,  has  stated  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  commission  also  insists  that  eliminating 
"unfairness"  as  an  independent  basis  for  reg- 
ulating commercial  advertising  will  gut  en- 
forcement power.  Yet  the  commission  falls  to 
note  that  until  the  1970s  in  virtually  all  cases 
It  alleged  some  element  of  deception  in  ad- 
vertising cases. 

Sen.  Howard  Cannon  summed  It  up  when 
he  observed  that  senators  had  exercised  re- 
markable restraints  in  view  of  their  frustra- 
tions with  the  PTC.  He  says  he  will  urge  his 
Senate  colleagues  to  respond  with  similar 
restraint  when  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  for 
debate.  If  appropriate  restraint  had  been 
exercised  earlier  by  the  PTC  and  its  staff.  It 
Is  quite  possible  the  agency  would  not  be 
facing  the  difficult  dilemma  that  confronts 
It  today. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Magnuson- 
Packwood  amendment  to  the  FTC  au- 
thorization bill  (S.  1991).  If  this  amend- 
ment is  passed,  two  important  FTC  rule- 
makings—the  proceedings  on  children's 
advertising  and  standards  and  certifi- 
cation—would be  allowed  to  continue 
Without  this  amendment,  those  proceed- 
ings would  be  nullified  by  S.  1991. 

In  the  children's  advertising  rulemak- 
ing, the  Commission  is  now  in  the  process 
of  determining  what  problems  are  posed 
by  television  advertising  directed  to  chU- 
dren,  and  what  remedies  are  necessary 
The  record  on  that  proceeding  is  still  not 
closed— more  hearings  and  more  testi- 
mony are  certainly  expected.  But  to  date 
the  hearing  record  exceeds  50,000  pages 
Over  200  witnesses  have  testified  in  more 
than  4  solid  weeks  of  agency  hearings; 
8,000  public  comments  have  been  re- 
ceived. A  proposed  rule  on  standards  and 
certification  has  been  recently  published 
for  public  comment.  The  suggestion  is 
that  certain  minimal  procedures  for  no- 
tice, pubhc  participation  and  complaint 
handling  be  established.  Today  voluntary 
standards  are  set  by  industry  groups 
without  any  such  guidelines  or  safe- 
guards. The  public  comment  period  has 
still  not  closed  in  that  proceeding. 

Therefore  both  of  these  rulemakings 
are  now  in  midstream.  WhUe  substantial 
PTC  energies  have  been  devoted  to  each 
of  them,  no  final  Commission  judgment 
has  occurred  on  the  merits.  The  FTC  ex- 
pects no  final  decision  on  the  standards 
rulemaking  until  sometime  in  1981.  I 
think  we  can  assume  at  least  the  same 
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time  frame  for  the  rule  on  children's 
advertising. 

Earlier  in  this  debate  on  the  PTC,  I 
supported  the  Levin-Boren  amendment, 
which  would  permit  Congress  to  review 
FTC  rules  after  they  are  issued  in  final 
form.  That  device  would  allow  Congress 
to  reverse  an  agency  regulation — but  only 
after  the  agency  has  concluded  its  in- 
vestigation and  reached  a  decision.  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  approach  for 
congressional  review. 

But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  what  we 
have  here.  In  S.  1991,  the  agency's  con- 
sideration and  the  public  discussion  of 
these  issues  are  prematurely  cut-off. 
Obviously  congressional  intervention  now 
will  end  any  orderly  development  of  the 
complex  issues  involved  in  both  those 
proceedings. 

My  support  of  the  Magnuson-Pack- 
wood  amendment  is  not  an  endorsement 
of  an  FTC  rule  either  on  standards  and 
certification,  or  children's  advertising.  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  these 
questions  one  way  or  another.  And 
neither  has  the  PTC  for  that  matter, 
since  no  final  decision  has  been  issued. 
All  that  the  FTC  has  determined  is  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  case  to  commence  a 
rulemaking  under  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act  in  each  of  those  areas.  After  the  rec- 
ord has  been  developed  and  presented, 
the  Commission  will  reach  its  decision. 

I  think  we  should  allow  that  process  to 
take  its  course.  We  should  not  intervene 
at  this  point.  And  for  that  reason,  I 
support  the  Magnuson-Packwood 
amendment.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Washington,  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN,  and  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Packwood, 
in  cosponsoring  this  amendment  to  delete 
sections  7  and  8  from  S.  1991,  the  FTC 
authorization  bill.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  permit  the  completion 
of  two  current  FTC  proceedings  regard- 
ing children's  advertising  and  standards 
and  certification  rulemakings. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  my  posi- 
tion on  this  amendment  is  not  based 
strictly  on  the  merits  of  these  two  pro- 
ceedings. Rather,  my  concern  is  that  two 
ongoing,  quasi-judicial  proceedings  will 
be  terminated  before  a  full  record  can  be 
compiled.  I  believe  that  this  action  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  allowing  legis- 
lative intervention  in  ongoing  adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

The  FTC's  authority  to  issue  binding 
regulations  is  governed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvement  Act  of 
1975,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Mag- 
nuson-Moss Act,  the  FTC's  trade  regula- 
tions can  be  adopted  only  on  the  basis 
of  Commission  proceedings  which  must 
be  virtually  as  formal  and  elaborate  as 
those  required  in  a  courtroom.  Congress 
has  no  more  basis  to  interfere  midstream 
in  an  FTC  proceeding  than  it  does  in  the 
midst  of  any  judicial  proceeding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  created  by  Congress  as  an 
independent  agency  to  protect  against 
unfair  trade  practices  and  promote  com- 
petition.  Congressional   intent   empha- 


sized the  need  to  create  a  regulatory  body 
which  would  police  the  marketplace  and 
thereby  exempt  the  Congress  from  daily 
deliberations  on  trade  rules.  I  believe 
that  to  terminate  these  two  proceedings 
"midstream"  is  premature  and  unwise. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant amendment.* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud my  colleagues  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  for  offering  the  Magnuson- 
Packwood  amendment. 

While  there  is  much  in  S.  1991  that  is 
laudable,  I  share  the  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  sets  an  unfortunate 
precedent  by  ending  two  pending  rule- 
makings :  Children's  advertising  and  vol- 
untary standards  and  certification 
development. 

While  I  take  no  position  on  the  merits 
of  either  of  these  rulemakings,  I  agree 
that  it  makes  no  sense  to  end  them  in 
midstream,  thus  denying  the  public  the 
opportunity  to  make  its  views  known  on 
the  issues. 

Last  night  by  a  decisive  vote  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  Levin-Boren  amendment 
to  provide  for  review  of  FTC  rtiles  after 
they  are  finished.  Given  that  we  have 
this  mechanism  in  place,  why  do  we  need 
to  set  an  unfortunate  precedent  for  the 
administrative  process  (for  this  agency 
and  others)  by  rushing  in  and  cutting 
off  what  is  admittedly  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  debate?  It  just  makes  no  sense. 
Substantial  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  by  the  FTC  and  the  public  to  gen- 
erate detailed  factual  information  on 
these  two  issues.  What  could  be  more 
wasteful  than  to  terminate  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  inquiries  are  complete? 

Much  has  been  said  here  and  in  the 
editorial  pages  about  the  special-interest 
odor  this  bill  has  taken  on.  We  could  take 
a  significant  step  toward  clearing  the  air 
by  allowing  these  two  rulemakings  to  be 
completed. 

Therefore  I  applaud  the  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  its  authority  in  its  proposed  rulemak- 
ing on  children's  television  advertising. 
In  that  proceeding,  the  Commission  is 
apparently  seeking  to  establish  an  au- 
thority which  it  has  never  been  recog- 
nized to  have,  and  which  it  should  not 
have,  and  that  is  the  authority  to  regu- 
late truthful  and  nondeceptive  advertis- 
ing because  the  content  of  the  advertis- 
ing is  deemed  by  the  FTC  to  be  "unfair." 

The  Commission  is  being  less  than 
candid  when  it  claims  that  the  power  to 
regulate  "unfair"  advertising — that  is  the 
power  to  censor  nondeceptive  advertis- 
ing accordance  to  bureaucrats'  notions  of 
propriety — has  been  in  the  law  since  the 
passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  in  1938. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
only  power  the  FTC  has  ever  had  over 
advertising  is  the  authority  to  prevent 
false,  deceptive,  or  misleading  advertis- 
ing, and  it  has  had  that  power  since  the 
original  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
was  passed  in  1914.  At  least  as  long  ago 
as  1922  the  courts  held  that  advertising 


which  misrepresented  the  quality  of 
goods  was  an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion. This  was  not  changed  in  any  way 
by  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  which  was  en- 
acted in  order  to  permit  the  PTC  to  pre- 
vent imfair  business  practices  on  the 
basis  of  a  showing  of  harm  to  the  general 
public.  Previously,  when  the  prohibitions 
of  the  law  spoke  only  in  terms  of  "unfair 
methods  of  competition,"  the  courts  re- 
quired the  FTC  to  show  actual  injury  to 
a  competitor.  Injury  to  the  consumers 
who  were  misled  was  not  sufficient. 
The  Wheeler -Lea  Act  changed  this  by 
adding  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices" to  the  language  about  unfair 
methods  of  competition  to  make  clear 
that  FTC  could  issue  a  cease  and  desist 
order  against  unfair  acts  even  if  it  could 
not  meet  the  frequently  difficult  burden 
of  proving  actual  injury  to  a  competitor. 

Nothing  in  the  law  before  or  since 
Wheeler-Lea  has  authorized  the  FTC  to 
regulate  nondeceptive  advertising  simply 
because  the  FTC  thought  its  content  was 
not  "fair" — whatever  that  means.  The 
PTC  has  said  that  children's  television 
advertising  is  unfair  because  the  adver- 
tisers have  more  power,  sophistication 
and  money  than  children  do.  Of  course, 
advertisers  generally  have  more  money, 
power  and  sophistication  about  their 
products  than  individual  consumers, 
which  would  make  virtually  all  advertis- 
ing unfair  and  justify  the  FTC's  inter- 
vention as  a  censor  to  dictate  what  ad- 
vertisers must  say  in  their  ads. 

It  does  not  matter  to  the  FTC  that  no 
one  has  been  deceived  or  misled.  As 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Pitofsky 
has  written  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
a  nondeceptive  advertisement  should  be 
regarded  as  unfair  if  it  fails  "to  provide 
consumers  with  information  necessary 
to  make  clear  choices  among  competing 
products."  This  concept  would,  of  course, 
virtually  eliminate  competition  in  ad- 
vertising and  change  the  character  of 
advertisements  to  information  bulletins 
about  product  specifications  and  prices. 

This  kind  of  censorship,  even  of  com- 
mercial speech,  is  completely  contrary  to 
American  principles.  No  court  has  ever 
said,  or  ever  suggested,  that  the  PTC  has 
the  authority  which  it  is  claiming  to  pre- 
vent unfair  advertising  which  is  not  false 
or  deceptive.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  only  recently  affirmed  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  first  amendment  extends 
to  connmercial  speech,  a  principle  with 
which  the  FTC's  action  is  in  direct  con- 
flict. The  Court  has  recognized  that  the 
Government  can  prevent  commercial 
speech  which  is  false,  deceptive  or  mis- 
leading, but  it  has  said  specifically  that 
under  the  first  amendment  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  prohibit  truthful  advertis- 
ing about  entirely  lawful  activity  simply 
because  the  Government's  agents  or  of- 
ficers are  fearful  of  its  effect  upon  the 
recipients,  which  is  a  perfect  statement 
of  the  justification  the  FTC  gives  for 
letting  it  regulate  the  content  of  non- 
deceptive  advertising  which  in  its  view  is 
unfair  to  the  recipients. 

The  committee  is  clearly  correct  In 
scheduling  hearings  to  review  the  entire 
issue  of  "unfairness"  under  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission  Act  and  it  has  acted 
wisely  in  proposing  a  limitation  mean- 
while to  FTC's  authority  over  nondecep- 
tive  advertising  in  industry-wide  rule- 
making proceedings.  As  the  committee 
stated  in  its  report,  the  potential  for 
abuse  of  this  far-reaching  power  claimed 
by  the  FTC  is  magnified  considerably  by 
the  scope  of  industrywide  rulemaking. 

Recently,  Judge  Newman  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  sounded  a  warn- 
ing to  us  about  the  vast  nad  uncontroll- 
able authority  being  wielded  by  the  FTC 
in  its  rulemaking  activity  under  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Act.  Dissenting  from 
the  majority  decision  which  in  December 
overruled  the  FTC's  Trade  Regulation 
Rule  on  Proprietary  Vocational  and 
Home-Study  Schools,  Judge  Newman 
said: 

The  petitioners'  major  assault  on  the 
Rule ...  Is  that  it  ushers  In  a  new  era  of 
N.R.A.-type  Industry-wide  codes.  That  fear 
Is  not  groundless.  Whether  codes  of  the  type 
exemplified  by  the  Rule  challenged  in  this 
case  are  a  sound  way  to  protect  consumers 
from  misleading  trade  practices  and  whether 
the  resulting  burden  of  regulation  Is  worth 
the  benefits  are  policy  Issues  for  the  Con- 
gress. When  Congress  gives  an  agency  sub- 
stantial rule-making  authority,  it  accords  It 
a  large  measure  of  legislative  power.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  determine  how 
wisely  that  power  is  being  used. 

Therefore,  S.  1991  would  limit,  and 
rightly  so,  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  issue  rules  to  pre- 
vent false  or  deceptive  commercial  ad- 
vertising. This  is  consistent  with  con- 
gressional intent  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Supreme  Court  with  re- 
spect to  the  allowable  scope  of  the  regu- 
lation of  commercial  speech,  and  which 
is  also  consistent  with  the  traditional  ap- 
plication of  the  law  by  the  FTC  itself.* 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
allow  catchall  and  vague  words  like 
"unfair"  to  remain  undefined  in  the 
statute  that  the  FTC  is  applying  to  ad- 
vertising practices.  Such  an  untram- 
meled  and  undefined  hunting  license  in 
the  area  of  opinion  and  speech,  is  dan- 
gerous because  it  is  so  subjective. 

The  FTC  has  and  should  continue  to 
have  the  power  to  take  action  against 
deceptive  advertising  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  under  the  committee  bill. 

The  FTC  will  also  continue  to  have 
the  authority  over  "unfair"  business  acts 
or  practices.  The  word  "unfair"  can  more 
justifiably  be  enforced  and  interpreted 
in  such  latter  instances  because  they  do 
not  involve  speech  or  opinion  and  be- 
cause the  word  "unfair"  has  been  used 
by  statutes  and  been  interpreted  by  court 
opinions  relative  to  such  acts  and  prac- 
tices with  some  frequency  over  the  years 
To  give  the  FTC  the  authority  to  move 
against  advertising  which,  although  not 
deceptive,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  un- 
fair is  simply  to  give  too  much  legisla- 
tive power  in  a  critical  area  of  speech 
and  opinion  to  an  unaccountable,  un- 
elected  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  generally  oppose 
amendments  providing  specific  exemp- 
tions to  industry  or  occupations  in  the 
process  of  their  being  scrutinized  by  the 
FTC  under  a  proper  standard.  But  that 
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is  not  the  issue  here.  The  committee  bill 
does  not  specifically  exempt  children's 
commercials  from  FTC  jurisdiction.  The 
committee  bill  amends  the  dangerously 
overbroad  and  undefined  standard  under 
which  the  FTC  is  apparently  proceeding. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  one  who  favors  a 
review  of  the  impact  of  television  com- 
mercials on  children.  If  an  amendment 
gave  the  PTC  the  specific  authority  to  do 
so,  I  would  vote  for  it.  But  firmly  as  I 
express  that  sentiment,  I  also  express 
with  equal  strength  that  the  word  "un- 
fair" as  applied  in  the  area  of  speech  and 
opinion,  or  even  on  the  fringe  of  that 
area,  is  an  overly  broad  delegation  of 
authority  in  the  most  sensitive  and  pro- 
tected area  of  our  Constitution  and  I, 
therefore,  must  oppose  the  amendment 
to  restore  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  it  relates 
to  children's  advertising,  we  are  just 
making  an  effort  to  see  that  the  legis- 
lative process  and  that  the  regulatory 
process  is  improved  upon.  Nothing  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  FTC  Act 
indicates  an  attempt  to  give  a  broad 
meaning  to  "unfair"  as  applied  to  ad- 
vertising. It  is  a  very  simple  statement. 
Mr.  President,  no  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ever  upheld  regulating 
advertising  that  was  "unfair"  but  not 
"deceptive."  So  we  have  never  had  a 
clear  decision  on  "unfair." 

Mr.  President,  nothing  in  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  PTC  from  regulating  false  or 
deceptive  children's  advertising.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  no  basis  for  letting  the 
children's  proceedings  go  on  because  we 
are  talking  about  the.  proper  legal  stand- 
ards, not  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  We 
are  talking  about  the  legal  standards. 
The  bill  permits  the  FTC  to  restart  the 
children's  proceedings  under  a  false  or 
deceptive  standard  if  this  is  justified. 
Moreover,  in  this  case,  no  proposed  rule 
was  ever  issued.  I  repeat,  no  proposed 
rule  was  ever  issued.  I  think  those  argu- 
ments are  weighty  enough  to  say  that 
the  committee  made  the  right  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  standards  rule- 
making proceeding,  there  were  only  26 
cases  of  wrong-doing  out  of  20,000 
standards  and,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  "pattern"  of  wrongdoing  justify- 
ing rulemaking.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
six  cases  cited  by  the  FTC  staff  involved 
exclusion  of  products  by  allegedly  exces- 
sive standards,  a  classic  antitrust  viola- 
tion, over  which  the  FTC  has  no  author- 
ity under  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
said  there  were  130-some-odd  violations, 
but  over  95  percent  of  those  were  found 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  first 
18 — antitrust.  There  is  no  authorization 
under  Magnuson-Moss  whatsoever  for 
antitrust  violations.  Finally,  the  bill  does 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  PTC  to 
bring  individual  actions  if  a  standards 
group  violates  the  FTC  Act. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  vote  nay  on  both  points  as  they 
relate  to  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
straighten  out  what  we,  the  committee, 
feel  is  the  proper  procedure,  and  I  think 
even  some  of  the  proposers  of  the 
amendment  will  vote  to  sustain  the  com- 


mittee's position  as  it  relates  to  stand- 
ards. I  understand  they  want  a  voice 
vote  now  because  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. I  may  be  willing  to  give  them 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  First,  a  point 
of  information. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  the  floor.  Will 
the  Senator  state  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  either 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on 
either  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first  divi- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
if  he  has  not  changed  his  mind,  wanted 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  section  8.  also. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Senator's  information,  I  know  of  no  re- 
quests on  this  side  now  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  so  I  think  we  are  very 
close  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
now  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  vote, 
if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wanted  to 
speak,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, but  I  do  not  see  them. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  then  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  a  divi- 
sion having  been  requested,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  rollcall  Is  on 
section  7,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Section 
7,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HELMS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  because  I  own 
stock  in  a  broadcasting  company.  I  feel 
obliged  to  vote  "present"  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  67,  as  follows : 

1  Rollcall  Vote  No.  38  Leg.) 


Bellmon 

Blden 

Bradley 

Church 

Culver 

Durkin 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Jackson 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Danforth 
DeConcinl 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 


YEAS — 30 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Metzenbaum 

Moynlhan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NAYS— 67 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Ooldwater 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Mel  Cher 


Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Sarbanes 

StalTord 

Stennls 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


Morgan 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Williams 

Young 

Zorinsky 


AI^'bWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Helms 
NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Baker  McGovern 

So  division  1  of  the  amendment  (UP 
No.  964)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  division  1 
of  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
information. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  next  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  a  back-to-back  vote  as 
related  to  division  2  of  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington.  We 
have  just  completed  division  1.  and  the 
next  vote  will  be  a  vote  on  standards.  We 
do  not  have  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  wishes  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 


There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  correct.  The  vote  is  on  di- 
vision 2. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  divi- 
sion 2  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  70,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  39  Leg.) 


Blden 

Bradley 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

Durkin 

Gravel 

Hart 

Jackson 

Javits 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
DeConcinl 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Exon 


YEAS— 28 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Metzenbaum 

Moynlhan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pell 

NAYS— 70 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Leany 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 


Proxmire 

Riblcoff 

Sarbanes 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Tsongas 

Weicker 

V/llliams 


Morgan 

Nunn 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorinsky 


Baker 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

McGovern 


So  division  2  of  Mr.  Magntjson's 
amendment  (UP  No.  964)  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  BURDICK  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD, 
the    Senator 

RiBICOFF). 


to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
from    Cormecticut     (Mr. 


OFFICER.     Who 


The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  wait  around,  I  hope,  all  day  to 
try  to  work  out  this  bill.  I  think  we  are 
on  the  way.  If  Senators  have  amend- 
ments they  want  to  bring  up,  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  get  to  it.  If  not, 
we  ought  to  go  to  final  passage. 

Are  there  any  of  my  colleagues  here 
who  have  amendments,  other  than  those 
who  have  talked  with  me,  who  are  ready 
to  go? 


Can  we  go  on  the  insurance  amend- 
ment? That  is  the  major  amendment  that 
is  remaining.  We  have  a  2-hour  time 
agreement  on  the  so-called  insurance 
amendment.  We  have  some  other  amend- 
ments that  have  been  cut  to  15  minutes 
to  a  side.  Those  could  be  moved  very 
quickly.  I  do  not  think  either  side  will 
take  that  much  time. 

I  am  looking  at  the  time  here.  This  is 
Thursday  and  we  might  just  set  a  record. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  aware  of  the  time  constraints. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Chamber  constantly 
while  this  bill  has  iDcen  presented.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
the  chairman  of  the  overall  committee, 
made  some  statements  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  concerning  the  issue  of  in- 
surance. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  spent  the 
latter  part  of  yesterday  and  the  early 
part  of  today  attempting  to  work  out 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  language 
that  would  conform  in  the  exact  lan- 
guage to  that  which  he  used  at  the  com- 
mittee level. 

We  were  making  some  headway  in  that 
direction,  I  felt,  although  we  had  not  re- 
solved the  matter.  As  of  today,  there  was 
a  reversal  of  signals  from  the  Senator 
from  Nevada — and  I  certainly  respect 
his  right  to  do  that.  In  fact,  we  are  to 
the  point  where  the  language  that  was 
proposed  vis-a-vis  a  colloquy  that  might 
have  eliminated  the  necessity  of  an 
amendment  at  all  came  up  with  a  nullity. 

Since  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  having  jurisdiction 
over  matters  pertaining  to  insurance, 
have  also  entered  the  discussion.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  they  have  had 
some  discussions  within  the  last  half 
hour  with  the  staff  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  that  at  the  moment  the 
matter  is  being  further  discussed  with 
those  from  the  PTC. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
statutory  language  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  but  the  Sen- 
ator has  now  seen  fit  to  wish  to  con- 
strain that  language,  we  are  still  at- 
tempting to  work  out  some  arrangement 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  of  the  markup  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  the  PTC  bill,  I 
held  the  firm  belief,  and  still  do,  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  was  the 
sole  committee  in  the  Senate  with  broad 
jurisdiction  over  the  economic  regula- 
tion of  the  insurance  industry.  I  would 
certainly  concede  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
solely  with  respect  to  the  antitrust  im- 
munity granted  to  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. 

Therefore,  under  S.  1991,  I  would  en- 
vision that  only  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee would  have  the  authority  to  direct 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  un- 
dertake studies  pertaining  to  regulation 
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of  this  industry,  and  then  only  within 
those  circumstances  provided  for  in  the 
McCarren-Ferguson  Act. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  on  this  mat- 
ter during  the  markup,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  myself,  and  oth- 
ers. What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
section  5  of  the  bill,  and  what  we  in- 
tend to  do  if  we  can  get  the  votes,  is  to 
be  sure  that  tiie  FTC  keeps  its  nose 
out  of  the  investigation  of  the  insur- 
ance industry,  as  was  envisioned  when 
the  McCarren-Ferguson  Act  was  passed. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  intend. 

As  far  as  I  am  willing  to  go  in  any 
form  of  a  compromise  is  just  what  I  have 
stated  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  If  he 
does  not  agree  with  that  section  of  the 
bill  as  reported  and  now  before  us,  he 
should  offer  his  amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  completed  his  remarks? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  yield  me  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  PORD.  I  yield,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  certainly  has 
a  right  to  change  his  opinion.  The  lan- 
guage which  was  read  by  him  today  is 
not  the  language  or  the  position  that 
was  indicated  to  me  yesterday  by  his 
staff.  More  important  than  that,  how- 
ever, were  the  Senator's  remarks  when 
this  issue  was  raised  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  during  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  hearing. 

At  that  point,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  stated  as  follows: 

I  would  say  that  If  the  committee  took 
official  action  to  request  them  to  make  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  commit- 
tee In  some  particular,  that  they  would  have 
the  authority  to  proceed,  but  they  would  not 
have  the  authority  to  go  out  on  their  own 
and  initiate  an  investigation  in  this  Held. 

That  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  prior 
to  that  time  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  had  said: 

And  If  we  were  going  to  do  something  like 
that  and  wanted  an  Investigation  first,  there 
would  be  nothing  that  would  prohibit  us 
from  asking  the  FTC  or  an  ad  hoc  body  or 
anybody  else  to  Investigate  and  gather  facts 
for  us  before  we  chose  to  act. 

Mr.  Mullen,  a  staff  member  of  the 
committee,  indicated.  "The  Senator  is 
correct." 
The  chairman  went  on  to  state: 
We  can  do  that  now  and  nothing  In  this 
amendment  would  preclude  that. 

This  exchange  had  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  a  committee  of  this  Congress  has 
the  right  to  ask,  if  it  has  jurisdiction,  for 
the  FTC  to  conduct  an  investigation 

On  page  102  of  the  transcript  of  this 
hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  answered  in  unequivocal  lan- 
guage that  a  committee  would  indeed 
have  such  jurisdiction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  page  105,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
went  on  to  state  as  follows: 

If  we  made  an  official  request  for  them  to 
do  a  precise  Investigation  In  this  area  for 
ua  to  determine  whether  we  wanted  to  re- 
view the  question  of  the  McCarran-Perguson 
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Act,  whether  we  wanted  to  take  that  exemp- 
tion away  from  the  States  and  bring  It  back 
here,  we  could  make  that  decision  in  an  In- 
telligent manner.  But  the  request — 

And  this  is  the  important  language — 
the  request  would  have  to  be  from  the 
committee  of  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  as 
an  official  body  of  the  Congress,  of  which  this 
agency  Is  an  arm. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  made  that 
statement  under  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  who  has  juris- 
diction in  connection  with  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act.  When  I  pointed  out 
to  him  yesterday  that  it  is  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee that  has  that  jurisdiction,  I  then 
found  that  there  was  a  new  approach 
because  the  Senator  from  Nevada  appar- 
ently has  the  belief  that  his  committee, 
and  his  committee  alone,  has  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  area. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Parliamentar- 
ian has  stated  in  unequivocal  language 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  that 
jurisdiction,  that  jurisdiction  which  per- 
tains to  antitrust  matters  and  the  repeal 
of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  spent 
many  hours  attempting  to  work  out  lan- 
guage on  this  subject  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  have  now  both  entered 
into  this  issue  because  they  feel  that  their 
committee  has  some  jurisdiction  as  per- 
tains to  credit  Ufe  insurance. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky that  just  as  soon  as  we  can  resolve 
this  matter,  hopefully  on  an  amicable 
basis,  and  put  in  legislative  language  or 
a  colloquy,  if  that  be  the  case,  on  the  very 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
made  in  committee,  then  perhaps  we  will 
be  able  to  resolve  the  issue  of  the  insur- 
ance matter. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  acting  on 
time  yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  have  no  objection  to  yield- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
but  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  am  deUghted  to  let  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  this  issue  of  whether 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  insurance 
has  been  around  for  some  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  testimony  in  April  1971 
before  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  John  Durkin,  Commissionek. 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  Insurance  De- 
partment, Concord,  N.H.;  Accompanied 
BY  Jon  S.  Hanson.  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners 

Mr.  Durkin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you,  Senator  Cotton. 

My  name  Is  John  A.  Durkin.  I  am  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 


Insurance  Commissioners,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  NAIC.  both  as  the  Insurance 
commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  as  the  cochalrman  of  the  NAIC  subcom- 
mittee on  Unfair  Trade  Practices.  As  Senator 
Cotton  said,  with  me  Is  Jon  Hanson,  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  NAIC.  Having  its  in- 
ception In  and  regular  meetings  since  1871, 
the  NAIC  Is  the  oldest  voluntary  association 
of  State  officials.  It  includes  the  principal 
insurance  regulatory  authorities  of  the  60 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

Acting  on  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
rather  than  read  our  full  statement,  I  shall 
summarize  the  highlights  orally  and  submit 
our  written  statement  for  your  consideration 
and  for  the  record. 

Senator  Moss.  Thank  you.  You  may  pro- 
ceed in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Durkin.  Senator  Magnuson's  bill,  S. 
984,  the  Administration's  bill,  S.  1222,  and 
Senator  Bayhs  bill,  S.  1378,  seek  to  enhance 
the  protection  of  the  consumers  from  unfair 
trade  and  deceptive  practices.  The  NAIC 
concurs  with  this  general  objective  since 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  Is  the  funda- 
mental purpose  upon  which  State  Insurance 
regulation  is  based.  However,  until  we  com- 
plete our  current  review,  the  NAIC  has  taken 
no  position  either  favoring  or  opposing  the 
concept  of  class  action.  Nevertheless,  the 
NAIC  is  vitally  concerned  over  the  potential 
adverse  impact  these  Federal  class  action 
bills,  as  they  are  currently  drafted,  may  have 
in  diminishing  the  overall  level  of  consumer 
protection  for  the  insurance  consumimj 
public.  ^ 

In  short,  for  several  reasons,  the  NAIC 
opposes  the  Inclusion  of  Insurance  services 
in  the  bills  due  to  adverse  ramifications 
posed  by  the  McCarran  Act  problem.  Appli- 
cation of  the  Federal  Government  trlggerlnit 
concept  to  Insurance  could  lead  to  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  carefully  constructed  bal- 
ance between  antitrust  concepts  and  the 
complex  system  of  Insurance  regulation. 

In  the  area  of  protecting  the  consumer 
against  unfair  trade  practices  there  already 
exists  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  insur- 
ance regulatory  mechanism  at  the  State  level, 
fin  '"^"'■fn'^e  regulation  provides  a  wide 
range  of  standards,  powers,  and  remedies 
p„H  ,^U"  ^^^°'"^  ^^°^  available  to  the 
r^Zt^'"'^  Commission.  The  Intrusion  o? 
duntf/Zn  '■^^"'^^•■y  agency  would  create  a 
Pedir^f  ?"  «nd  conflicts  between  State  and 
Pedera  law.  both  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural, and  at  an  Increased  cost  to  our  ?ax- 
preemnt°'tHr**  "^'='"^'°«  "^'g^t  ultlma^y 
suSin  i'  '•*6"l»t°'y  area  thereby  re- 
sulting  in    a   more   narrow,    less   protective 

s?s?s«sr"*"» """ "»'  »■«  p-Sm 

unanswered   criticism,   especially  when  vou 

InTtZ^ul^r  '^  ^''''^'  coSrehensive°ly 

tZ^  I!      ^     °''^^^'^  **  *»>*»  state  level 

or  againsf  "craf ""  ^T  '^'^^^  '^^  P°«'"°«  ^« 
on  bfhau  Of  t^t  "°"'  ''"'^'^'^  regulation 
on  oenair  of  the  consumer  lessens  the  need 

"a^actTon       ""'"   "   "'^    alternative   to 
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The  Involvement  of  the  FTC,  we  feel.  Is 
unnecessary  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no 
demonstrable  need.  The  States  are  solving 
the  problem  today.  They  have  the  power  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  it,  while  the 
PTC  Is  untried  and  untested  In  this  area. 
States  have  many  powers.  We  have  the  com- 
plaint procedure.  We  license  agents  and 
brokers,  adjusters  and  companies.  We  have 
annual  reports — quarterly  reports.  In  New 
Hampshire  the  domestic  companies  are  on 
a  quarterly  reporting  system.  We  have 
periodic  examinations,  approval  of  policy 
forms,  rate  regulation.  We  have  the  Unfair 
Trade  Practice  Act,  the  model  act  which  has 
been  enacted  in  all  50  States.  We  have  the 
rehabilitation  and  liquidation  procedures 
available  to  the  commissioner  in  the  event 
that  he  is  having  an  undue  amount  of  dif- 
ficulty with  a  company,  and  we  have  civil  and 
criminal  penalties. 

I  submit  that  State  controls  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  available  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  They  are  tried 
and  tested  methods.  Enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals with  insurance  services  would  over- 
burden the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
disrupt.  If  not  destroy,  an  effective  State 
supervisory  system. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire experience  with  respect  to  complaints. 
Last  year  we  had  1,250  complaints  and  we 
were  Instrumental  In  recovering  some 
$306,000  for  the  people  In  New  Hampshire. 
Our  complaint  setup  is  as  follows:  We  have 
an  adjuster  who  has  had  10  years  experience 
in  Industry  who  is  primarily  In  charge  of 
our  complaint  procedure.  He  can  refer  to 
the  department  attorneys,  the  department 
actuaries,  life  actuary,  or  casualty  actuary 
and  the  life  and  property  division  for  any 
areas  he  is  not  completely  familiar  with  He 
delivers  a  claim  reporting  form  to  me  month- 
ly which  lists  the  companies  and  number  of 
complaints,  and  If  It  appears  that  a  com- 
pany has  an  undue  number  of  complaints 
we  look  at  the  annual  statement.  In  days 
past  there  has  been  a  correlation  between 
the  Increasing  number  of  complaints  and 
the  dwindling  amount  of  surplus.  This  is 
a  very  effective  tool  we  have  with  which  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  financial  stability  of  a 
company. 

Also,  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
the  responsible  officials  In  that  particular 
company  If  the  claims  and  complaints  reach 
What  we  consider  an  Inordinate  level  Last 
year  we  talked  to  some  16  companies  and 
nformed  them  that  we  would  like  them  to 
Improve  their  handling  of  claims,  and  thev 
have  agreed  and  the  situation  has  Improved 
In  addition  to  the  particular  complaint 
procedure  we  have  one  of  the  toughest 
automobile  cancellation  and  nonrenewal 
laws  In  the  country,  and  anyone  who  is 
c^cerned  that  their  Insurance  might  have 
neen  cancelled  or  nonrenewed  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  Is  encouraged  to  contact 
the  department,  and  some  250  people  did 
last  year.  The  number  is  Increasing  this  year 
as  they  are  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
procedure. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  a  small  State,  and 
how  we  can  regulate  In  a  small  state.  Is  Indi- 
cated by  a  story,  an  actual  incident  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  On  a  Wednesday  before 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend,  with  the  first 
snowstorm  of  the  year  predicted,  I  received 
a  can  from  one  of  our  agents  in  the  north 
country  saying  he  had  received  a  solicitation 
irom  a  company  offering  snowmobile  Insur- 
ance at  bargain  rates.  By  moving  as  quickly 
as  possible,  that  night  at  approximately  9  00 
o  clock,  we  had  determined  that  there  was 
no  such  company  and  they  probably  were 
not  going  to  offer  any  coverage,  and  we  were 
able  to  get  out  a  press  release  warning  the 
people  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
It  subsequently  turned  out  that  we  could 
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not  find  anyone  that  was  victimized  by  this 
particular  strategy. 

Again,  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
the  small  States  but  the  small  States  have 
the  beauty  of  usually  knowing  what  Is  going 
on.  To  put  it  plainer,  we  sort  of  have  our 
finger  to  the  wind.  It  Is  not  long  before  a 
person  who  has  a  complaint — In  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  man  can  get  to  the  Governor  In  2-  or 
3  days,  so  you  can  figure  out  how  fast  he 
can  get  to  the  Insurance  commissioner. 

Senator  Cotton.  If  I  may  Interrupt  with  a 
quick  question,  what  did  you  do  with  the 
fellow  who  was  perpetrating  that  fraud? 

Mr,  Durkin.  He  was  from  out-of-state  and 
we  could  not  get  Jurisdiction  over  him,  but 
we  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  attorney 
general,  but  there  was  difficulty  In  getting 
Jurisdiction.  The  interesting  thing  was  we 
prevented  anyone  from  being  victimized. 

I  think  New  Hampshire  is  a  good  example 
of  what  a  small  State  can  do  to  effectively 
regulate  Insurance.  Some  of  the  other 
States — some  of  the  larger  States — ^1  think 
you  are  all  familiar  with  the  record  of  the 
larger  States.  I  would  Just  like  to  update  the 
California  figures  from  those  In  the  state- 
ment. In  1970,  the  State  of  California  proc- 
essed some  20,200  complaints  as  opposed  to 
below  18,000  last  year.  In  1970,  they  re- 
covered approximately  $3.7  million  as  op- 
posed to  $3.5  million  last  year. 

A  medium  sized  state  or  a  little  smaller 
than  California.  I  suppose,  Is  Missouri,  and 
Just  recently  they  have  been  Instrumental  In 
requiring  a  company  to  refund  In  excess  of 
$4,000  for  overcharges  on  assigned  risk  poli- 
cies. 

So  I  hope  this  demonstrates  that  the 
States  are  better  equipped  to  do  the  Job  and 
they  have  the  staff.  They  have  a  budget  that 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  FTC,  and  as  the 
Nader  Report  Indicated  on  page  87,  para- 
phrasing the  report,  the  present — which  I 
believe  would  be  the  1968 — budget  of  the 
FTC  would  have  to  be  increased  eight  or 
nine  times,  as  a  minimum,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  contemplated  the  insurance 
aspect  of  It  when  they  used  that  eight  or 
nine  times  figure. 

Senator  Tydlngs,  In  his  statement,  has 
Indicated  his  opinion  that  one  agency  could 
not  be  responsible  for  protecting  the  whole 
country.  One  could  not  do  It  all.  And  Com- 
missioner Jonee  indicated  on  page  104  of  her 
testimony  at  one  of  the  hearings,  and  I 
quote. 

I  don't  know  whether  she  realized  It  or 
not,  but  I  think  she  was  referring  to  the 
informal  system  that  the  States  have. 

We  can  go  to  court  or  we  can  have  a  little 
"woodshed  "  session.  We  have  complete  flexi- 
bility. We  have  both  formal  and  informal 
procedures. 

I  submit  that  any  function  that  can  be 
provided  at  the  State  level  should  be  pro- 
vided there,  and  it  makes  better  sense  to 
me — and  I  hope  to  you  gentlemen — that  It 
would  be  wiser  to  test  the  provisions  of  S. 
984  in  the  general  business  area  before  dis- 
rupting an  effective  system  of  State  insur- 
ance regulation  with  the  resultant  anarchy 
and  chaos  and  lack  of  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer, or  reduction  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  FTC  has  yet  to  prove  itself,  whereas 
the  NAIC  and  the  States  have  never  more 
effectively  operated  and  are  Improving 
steadily.  The  track  record  of  the  NAIC  in 
the  last  5  years  Is  exemplary,  and  due  to  the 
recent  changes  in  power  In  many  of  the  State 
capitals  last  November  we  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  new  commissioners  appointed.  I  have 
met  most  of  them  and  I  can  say  that  they 
are  exemplary  Individuals.  I  think  the  NAIC 
is  bound  to  improve  with  the  addition  to  our 
ranks  of  these  high-type  Individuals. 

Therefore,  my  recommendation  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  NAIC,  Is  Insurance 
services  be  stricken  from  section  101,  No.  6. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  field 
any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Senator  Moss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Durkin,  for  your  statement,  and  your  full 
printed  text  which  will  be  In  the  record. 

As  I  understand  It,  although  you  do  not 
take  a  position — or  the  NAIC  does  not  take  a 
position  either  for  or  against  the  concept  of 
class  action,  you  do  feel  that  insurance 
should  not  be  Included  as  one  of  the  items 
to  which  class  actions  would  apply  should 
this  blU  become  law.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Durkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moss.  Do  you  have  class  action 
procedure  within  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  would  He  In  the  State  court  In 
the  event  the  policyholders,  for  instance, 
wanted  to  sue  as  a  class? 

Mr.  Dttrkin.  We  do  not  have  It  under  the 
Insurance  laws.  However,  If  we  had  a  case 
where  there  was  demonstrable  fraud  estab- 
lished we  have  the  Implied  power  as  the  State 
of  California  has,  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
forcing  the  companies  to  make  refunds,  and 
this  power  was  demonstrated  in  New  York 
some  years  ago  on  overcharging,  and  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  have  that  same  power.  But 
the  class  action  power  per  se.  In  the  Insur- 
ance law,  no. 

Senator  Moss.  Well,  if  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  courts  had  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  so  that  a  class  action  could  be 
brought  within  the  State  If  the  members  of 
the  class  were  all  m  that  State  or  In  Fed- 
eral court  If  there  were  members  of  the  class 
widely  dispersed  In  several  States,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  desirable  In  the  Insur- 
ance field  or  not? 

Mr.  Durkin.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  best  rem- 
edy would  be  to  remove  insurance  services 
completely  from  the  bill. 

One  problem  with  having  the  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  that  comes  to  mind  inunedlately 
Is  that  you  run  the  risk  of  having  case  lew 
growing  out  of  the  class  action  suits  that 
would  conflict  and  disrupt  the  very  effective 
State  system  we  now  have  without  adding 
any  Increased  degree  of  protection.  I  think 
It  would  probably  detract  or  lessen  the 
amount  of  protection  the  people  have  now. 

Senator  Moss.  Well,  imder  the  regulatory 
system  that  the  States  have  on  Insurance, 
If  the  Insurance  company  becomes  bankrupt, 
they  have  to  avail  themselves  then  of  the 
Federal  court  procedures  in  bankruptcy;  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Durkin.  No,  sir.  We  are  quite  proud  of 
that.  We  have — New  Hampshire  was  one  of 
the  first  States  to  enact  an  Insolvency  pro- 
tection law,  which  in  its  original  form  cover- 
ed only  automobile  insurance,  which  provides 
that  the  other  companies  are  assessed  an 
amount  sufficient  to  remove  the  deficit.  So 
every  claimant  is  made  whole  end  the  liqui- 
dation proceedings  under  one  NAIC  model  act 
are  vested  basically  In  the  States. 

It  Is  primarily  a  State  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lem and  Is  handled  very  well  on  that  level. 

Senator  Moss.  This  Is  getting  off  Into 
another  field  and  I  vrtll  not  pursue  It  any 
further,  but  we  have  been  considering  a  bill 
In  this  committee  about  whether  or  not  there 
ought  to  be  that  kind  of  an  Insurance  pool 
fund  on  a  national  basis  for  Insurance  com- 
panies that  become  defunct.  Many  of  the 
States  have  not  been  as  enlightened  as  New 
Hampshire  and  have  had  Insolvencies  of  In- 
surance companies  where  the  policyholders 
lost. 

Mr.  Durkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
highlights  the  point  that  I  Intended  to  bring 
up  and  I  may  have  gilded  over  It. 

The  track  record  of  the  NAIC  Is  excellent. 
I  think  today  the  Insolvency  Protection  Act 
Is  a  law  m  over  30  States — I  think  32,  the 
last  I  knew,  and  this  all  since  1969  when  we 
first  started  In  New  Hampshire  and  Michigan 
and  California.  So  the  NAIC  has  shown  it 
has  Its  finger  to  the  wind  and  can  move 
quickly. 
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Senator  Moss.  As  part  of  your  statement 
you  said  that  the  FTC,  because  of  Its  limited 
personnel  and  for  other  reasons,  could  not 
protect  the  whole  country.  I  wondered  If 
that  was  not  a  bit  of  a  rationale,  perhaps,  for 
this  idea  of  having  class  action. 

If  the  consumer  must  move  through  PTC 
or  Justice  in  order  to  recover,  and  they  can- 
not cover  the  whole  country,  which  obviously 
I  think  is  a  truism,  would  It  not  then  release 
the  consumer  mechanism  so  that  he  does 
have  some  place  where  he  can  get  relief  by 
bringing  class  action? 

We  are  not  talking  now  about  Insurance, 
but  Just  general  consumer  frauds  or  decep- 
tive acts  that  brought  on  this  loss. 

Mr.  DuRKiN.  It  might  provide  the  rationale 
for  general  business  practices  that  are  not 
extensively  regulated,  but  conversely,  I  think 
It  provides  the  rationale  for  excluding  In- 
surance when  you  realize  the  degree  of  regu- 
lation of  the  insurance  Industry;  and  I  sub- 
mit that  in  most  cases  that  the  Insiirance  de- 
partment action  is  quite  rapid. 

Another  local  story,  a  friend  of  mine  prac- 
ticing law  in  Manchester  complained  to  me 
one  night — some  of  the  lawyers  keep  their 
ofBces  open  on  Thursday  night — that  this 
lady  came  in  and  said,  "I  have  a  complaint. 
I  have  a  claim.  My  neighbor  went  to  the  In- 
surance Conunissioner  and  got  the  claim  set- 
tled in  3  days.  Can  you  beat  that  or  shall  I 
go  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner''"  I  think 
that  indicates  the  speed,  as  opposed  to  the 
class  action,  with  which  the  Department  can 
move. 

Senator  Moss.  Maybe  you  are  being  un- 
fair to  lawyers  up  there.  You  are  taking 
business  away  from  them.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  remarkable  thing  if  within  3  days  you 
could  get  a  claim  settled.  I  do  not  suppose 
any  lawyer  could  offer  to  compete  with  that. 
even  if  the  Jurisdiction  was  there. 

You  mentioned  a  current  review  that 
your  association  Is  undertaking.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  this  current  review  Is  that  you 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  DuRKiN.  Yes.  sir.  Fletcher  Bell,  the 
commissioner  from  Kansas,  and  I  are  co- 
chairmen  of  a  subcommittee  to  review  the 
Unfair  Trade  Practice  Act,  the  model  act. 
One  of  the  things  we  want  to  review  is  the 
possibility  of  restructuring  that  act  to  pos- 
sibly reflect  the  conditions  that  exist  today 
as  opposed  to  the  mld-40's  when  that  was 
enacted  after  deliberations  by  the  NAIC. 

In  that  light,  we  had  a  meeting  Tuesday, 
the  first  meeting  of  this  subcommittee,  in 
Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex..  and  we  hope  to  meet 
again  and  we  will  meet  again  at  the  June 
NAIC  full  plenary  session  in  New  York. 

Even  as  proud  as  we  are  of  the  State  sys- 
tem, we  realize  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  could  be  improved,  too.  and  this  Is 
what  we  are  looking  at. 

Senator  Moss.  I  see.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Cook? 

Senator  Cook.  Commissioner.  In  effect, 
what  you  are  really  saying  Is  that  under  the 
present  system,  the  respective  States  would 
give  more  protection  to  the  insurer  than 
any  of  the  Inclusions  In  the  respective  bills 
that  are  presently  before  this  committee.  Is 
that.  In  essence,  what  you  are  saying? 
Mr.  DtTRKiN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Cook.  In  essence,  you  are  saying 
that  the  FTC.  which  has  a  $15  million 
budget,  and  has  all  of  the  other  problems 
that  it  has.  cannot  compete  with  the  re- 
spective States,  which  have  over  a  $40  mil- 
lion budget  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
of  the  respective  States  in  regard  to  insur- 
ance claims.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  DtTKXiN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Cook.  We  talked  last  year  about 
the  fact  that  in  the  so-called  Playboy  Clubs, 
the  lawyers  were  paid  $270,000  in  fees.  This 
has  very  little  consequence  when  you  look 
at  the  record  of  the  State  of  California, 
where  the  State  agency  processed  over  20.000 


claims  and  collected  for  its  insurers  over 
$4  million.  So  there  really  is  not  much  of 
a  comparison,  is  there? 

Mr.  DuRKiN.  No,  sir.  Even  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  collected  $306,000,  which  is  a  lot 
of  money  for  a  small  State. 

Senator  Cook.  Are  you  concerned  that  un- 
der these  acts  the  FTC  may,  in  fact,  pre- 
empt the  entire  field  In  regard  to  State  laws? 
Mr.  DuRKiN.  That  is  a  distinct  possibility 
and,  the  preemption  could  occur  without  the 
physical  resources  or  the  manpower  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  area  once  they  have  pre- 
empted it. 

Senator  Cook.  What  protection  would  an 
insured  have  in  a  given  State  in  which  the 
FTC  must  hold  a  hearing,  the  FTC  must  come 
to  a  conclusion,  in  which  the  FTC  must  have 
evidentiary  hearings;  where  respective  State 
laws  right  now  could  serve  notice  on  com- 
plaints rendered  on  a  series  of  complaints, 
Chat  an  Insurance  company  many  have  its 
charter  in  that  State  revoked  unless  It  gets 
its  house  In  order? 

The  people  in  that  State  would  stand  back 
and  say,  "Well  we  wonder  how  many  of  us 
will  be  bilked  while  the  FTC  gets  around  to 
holding  a  hearing,"  do  you  not  think  so? 

Mr.  DtjRKiN.  Sir,  the  story  I  gave  about  the 
agent  calling  me  on  the  snowmobiles — I  do 
not  think  he  would  have  called  any  Federal 
agency  or  tried  to  reach  one. 

Senator  Cook.  I  say  this  because  remarks 
that  were  made  2  years  ago  to  the  Commerce 
Conunlttee  in  regard  to  some  legislation  that 
was  presently  before  it  dealing  with  the  FTC, 
referred  to  the  FTC,  in  terms  of  the  chronic 
neglect  of  consumer  needs,  incapable,  bu- 
reaucratic, inept  and  neglectful. 

Now,  is  that  the  kind  of  agency  to  which 
you  want  to  turn  over,  conceivably,  all  of  the 
life  blood  of  the  Insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States;  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  re- 
spective agencies  that  now  have  over  5.000 
employees  who  deal  exclusively  with  insur- 
ance companies;  when  the  FTC  in  all  of  the 
work  that  it  does,  have  only  1,200  employees? 
Do  you  think  this  Is  saying  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  going  to  give  you  better 
protection  and  that  we  are  going  to  look 
after  you  better  by  preempting  the  field,  and 
by  giving  authority  to  the  FTC,  which  cannot 
get  its  work  done  now? 

Mr.  DtJSKiN.  I  would  not  think  so.  I  think 
you  would  have  less  protection. 

Senator  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  put  in  tJhe  record,  by  reference  if  I  may 
the  statement  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Barger, 
who  was  the  commissioner  of  insurance  of 
the  State  of  California,  who  testified  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  last  year  in  this 
regard,  and  who  set  forth  very  plainly  the 
fear  of  preemption  in  this  field,  the  fear  that 
the  FTC  Is  now  so  totally  and  completely 
overburdened,  that  the  Insured  in  the  United 
States  will  get  practically  no  service  at  all; 
whereas  now,  toe  is  getting  very  fine,  and  cer- 
tainly more  than  adequate,  service  from  the 
respective  insurance  departments  in  the  re- 
spective States. 

Senator  Moss.  I  think  Mr.  Barger  testified 
before  us  last  year,  too,  and  it  is  in  our  rec- 
ord there.'  So  we  will  Include  that,  of  course, 
by  reference,  and  the  statement  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  -'  as  well. 
Senator  Cook.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Moss.  We  appreciate  your  state- 
ment, Mr.  Durkln.  I  might  point  out,  whether 
we  throw  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  FTC  or 
not  is  the  antithesis  of  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses. It  says,  let  the  consumer  have  access 
to  the  courts  rather  than  having  to  go  to  the 
Trade  Commission  and  have  the  Trade  Com- 
mission serve  them  or  Justice.  But  we  do  ap- 
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predate  your  testimony,  and  we  have  had 
this  question  about  whether  Insurance  ought 
to  be  included  or  excluded  up  before,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  in  at  least  some  of  the 
bills  that  It  is  definitely  excluded. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  DuRKiN.  Thank  you. 
I  The  statement  follows:  ] 
Statement  of  Commissioner  John  A.  Dur- 
KiN,    Insurance    Commissioner    op    the 
State  op  New  Hampshire,  National  Asso- 
ciation OP  Insurance  Commissioners 
My  name  Is  John  A.  Durkln.  I  am  appear- 
ing on  twhalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  NAIC,  both  as  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
as  the  Co-Chalrman  of  the  NAIC  Subcommit- 
tee on  Unfair  Trade  Practices.  Having  Its  in- 
ception in  and  regular  meetings  since  1871, 
the  NAIC  is  the  oldest  voluntary  association 
of  state  officials.   It  Includes   the  principal 
Insurance   regulatory   authorities  of   the  60 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman, 
rather  than  read  our  full  statement,  I  shall 
summarize  the  highlights  orally  and  submit 
our  written  statement  for  your  consideration 
and  for  the  record. 

Senator  Magnuson's  bill  (S.  984),  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  (S.  1222)  and  Senator 
Bayh's  bill  (S.  1378)  seek  to  enhance  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumers  from  unfair  trade 
and  deceptive  practices.  The  NAIC  concurs 
with  this  general  objective  since  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  Is  the  fundamental 
purjKJse  upon  which  state  insurance  regu- 
lation is  based.  However,  until  we  complete 
our  current  review,  the  NAIC  has  taken  no 
position  either  favoring  or  opposing  the  con- 
cept of  class  actions.  Nevertheless,  the  NAIC 
is  vitally  concerned  over  the  potential  ad- 
verse Impact  these  federal  class  action  bills, 
as  they  are  currently  drafted,  may  have  in 
diminishing  the  overall  level  of  consumer 
protection  for  the  Insurance  consuming  pub- 
lic. We  refer  to  this  as  the  McCarran  Act 
problem  and  will  explore  in  this  statement 
how  It  may  arise  and  its  potential 
ramifications. 

A.    WHEN    IS    THERE    A    M'CARRAN    ACT    PROBLEM? 

In  1944,  in  the  U.S.  v.  Southeastern  Under- 
ivriters  Association  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  the  first  time  held  that  Insurance 
was  interstate  commerce,  thereby  subjecting 
the  insurance  business  to  Congressional 
power  under  the  commerce  clause.  This,  In 
turn,  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  long 
existing  structure  of  state  insurance  regula- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  potential  application 
of  the  federal  antitrust  laws  created  a  crisis 
of  fundamental  proportions  of  the  function- 
ing of  the  insurance  industry  and  the  public 
it  served.'  Thus.  Congress  enacted  the  Mc- 
Carran Act=  providing  that  the  Insurance 
business  shall  be  regulated  and  taxed  by  the 
states.'  F\irthermore.  the  Act  declares  that 
federal  legislation  adversely  affecting  state 
Insurance  regulatory  law  shall  not  apply  to 
the  insurance  business  "unless  such  Act 
specifically  relates  to  the  business  of 
Insurance."  * 

Consequently,  for  federal  class  action  leg- 
islation to  raise  the  McCarran  Aot  problem, 
it  must  (1)  specifically  refer  to  Insurance 
and  (2)  possess  suflSclent  adverse  regulatory 
import  on  state  insurance  regulation.  Unlike 
S.  1222,  both  S.  984  and  S.  1378  specifically 
Include  "Insurance  services."  Thus,  the  key 
question  from  our  perspective  Is  the  regula- 
tory Import  of  the  latter  two  bills. 

S.  984  sets  out  a  laundry  list  of  16  unfair 
consumer  practices,  including  a  general 
omnibus  provision  which  is  couched  In  terms 
of  goods  and  services  with  "services"  defined 
to  Include  "Instirance  services."  The  bill  au- 
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thorlzee  a  consiimer  allegedly  Injured  by  an 
unfair  consumer  practice  to  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion following  the  "trigger"  of  a  successful 
FTC  action  under  Sec.  6  of  the  FTC  Act  as 
to  unfair  consumer  practices.  This  trigger, 
coupled  with  specific  reference  (and  hence 
aoplloabllity)  to  Insurance  would  seem  to 
Implicitly  authorize  the  FTC  to  exercise 
regxilatory  authority  over  Insurance.  Hence, 
it  raises  the  McCarran  Act  problems.  In  turn 
this  oould  conceivably  lead  to  the  creation  of 
broad  sut>8tantive  federal  Insurance  law. 
Thus,  such  a  statute  may  place  a  much 
greater  emphasis  on  regulation,  vls-a-vis 
consumer  suits  by  private  Individuals,  than 
Is  commonly  realized. 

S.  1378,  which  does  not  have  the  trigger,  as 
well  as  S.  984,  raises  the  McCarran  Act  prob- 
lem in  another  context,  although  to  a  lesser 
extent.  To  the  extent  that  the  statutory 
(laundi^  list)  definition  of  unlawful  con- 
sumer practices  (enforceable  by  class  ac- 
tions) and  court  decisions  interpreting  and 
applying  such  definition  influence  the  con- 
duct of  the  Insurance  industry.  It  may  do 
so  In  a  manner  so  as  to  conflict  with  the 
state  Insurance  regulatory  law. 

In  short.  S.  984  and  S.  1378  In  attempting 
to  apply  the  federal  class  action  concept  to 
the  Insurance  business  goes  significantly 
beyond  Implementing  that  concept.  S.  984  In- 
terjects a  federal  regulatory  mechanism  into 
an  area  long  and  comprehensively  regulated 
by  the  states.  Both  S.  984  and  S.  1378  create 
law  potentially  conflicting  with  that  of  the 
states.  These  we  submit  are  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  Thus,  the  NAIC  opposes  the 
inclusion  of  "insurance  services"  in  these 
bills. 

B.    THE    ADVERSE    RAMIFICATIONS    POSED    BY    THE 
M'CARRAN    ACT    PROBLEM    ARISES 

What  are  some  of  the  adverse  ramifications 
posed  by  a  federal  class  action  bill  which  cre- 
ates  the   McCarran   Act   problem? 
1.  Impact  on  congressional  policy  o/  blending 
antitrust    and   insurance   regulatory   con- 
cepts and  upon  the  availability  of  coverage 
3.   984,   as   it   might   apply  to   Insurance, 
could  severely  affect,  if  not  destroy,  the  long 
standing    Congressional    policy   of   blending 
antitrust  concents  with  the  complex  system 
of  Insurance  regulation  in  a  manner  to  per- 
mit   the    Insurance    industry   to    effectively 
function   in   serving   the   Insurance    buying 
public.  This  is  especially  true  In  light  of  to- 
day's market  capacity  problems. 

You  may  recall  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1944  held  for  the  first  time  that  in- 
surance was  Interstate  commerce,  a  crisis 
of  monumental  proportions  was  imminent, 
particularly  concerning  the  potential  appli- 
cation of  the  federal  antitrust  laws.  Over- 
night, coordinated  activity  by  insurers,  to 
spread  risks  among  a  number  of  Insurers  for 
those  businesses  with  large  risk  exposure 
were  threatened  with  loss  of  protection  as 
were  occupations  with  heavy  risk  concentra- 
tions covered  by  workmen's  compensation, 
group  Insurance,  etc.  Such  businesses,  for 
example,  might  Include  aviation,  oil,  natural 
gas,  agriculture,  cotton,  chemicals,  mining, 
steel,  livestock,  lumber,  railroad,  manufac- 
turing, retailing,  and  construction. 

After  many  months  of  extended  joint  hear- 
ings and  deliberation  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  committees.  Congress  con- 
cluded that  (a)  across  the  board  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  would  bring  many  legit- 
imate and  essential  functions  of  the  Insur- 
ance business  to  a  virtual  standstill  and  (b) 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  would  result 
m  overturning  the  long  existing  system  of 
state  Insurance  regulation  which  was  specifi- 
cally attuned  to  regulating  the  insurance 
business  on  behalf  of  the  public  In  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  alternative  to  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  Consequently,  Congress 
sought  to  blend  the  antitrust  laws  with  the 
complex  system  of  Insurance  regulation  by 
enacting  the  McCarran  Act  which  stated  that 


"continued  regulation  and  taxation  by  the 
several  states  of  the  Insurance  business  is  In 
the  public  Interest."  However,  Congress  did 
provide  that  (a)  the  Sherman,  Clayton  and 
FTC  Acts  should  apply  to  Insurance  to  the 
extent  that  antitrust  concepts  prohibiting 
coercion,  boycotts  and  Intimidation  would 
apply.  In  response,  the  states,  among  other 
things,  enacted  unfair  trade  practice  acts 
which  include  prohibitions  against  unfair 
methods  of  competition  as  well  as  against 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices.  In  short, 
through  the  McCarran  Act  and  subsequent 
state  action.  Insurance  regulation  and  anti- 
trust concepts  were  carefully  combined  In  a 
balanced  legislative  program. 

The  Inclusion  of  insurance  In  a  class  ac- 
tion bill  ignores  this  essential  and  careful 
balance.  It  could  enable  the  FTC  to  alter 
the  application  of  antitrust  laws  to  Insur- 
ance as  well  as  regulate  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  bills  make  no  effort  to  blend  their 
proposed  powers  with  the  complex  system  of 
insurance  regulation.  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  careful  course  followed  by  Congress  in 
1944-45,=^  the  Inclusion  of  "Insurance  serv- 
ices" refiects  little  thought  as  to  the  endless 
confusion,  regulatory  overlap  and  the  Im- 
pairment of  the  Insurance  industry's  ability 
to  serve  the  public  In  providing  needed  cov- 
erage for  an  evergrowing  Insurance  market. 

2.  State  Unfair  Trade  Practices  Act 
In  the  area  of  protecting  the  consumer 
against  unfair  trade  practices,  there  already 
exists  a  detailed,  comprehensive,  and  highly 
effective  Insurance  regulatory  mechanism  at 
the  state  level  paralleling  that  of  the  FTC. 
Responding  to  the  McCarran  Act's  Invita- 
tion,' the  NAIC  developed  a  model  unfair 
trade  practices  act."  Every  state  has  enacted 
legislation  of  this  type  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  to  preclude  FTC  jurisdiction." 
Similar  to  Sec.  5  of  the  PTC  Act,  Sec.  3  of 
the  model  act  prohibits  unfair  methods  of 
competition  or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  the  business  of  insurance."  Sec. 
4  defines  eight  general  areas  of  unfair  prac- 
tices which  fall  within  the  prohibition: 

( 1 )  Misrepresentations  and  false  adver- 
tising of  policy  contracts; 

(2)  False  information  and  advertising 
generally; 

(3)  Defamation; 

(4)  Boycott,  coercion  and  Intimidation; 

(5)  False  financial  statements: 

(6)  Stock  operations  and  advisory  board 
contracts. 

(7)  Unfair  discrimination;  and 

(8)  Rebates. 

Furthermore,  the  Insurance  commissioner 
has  authority  under  an  omnibus  provision 
to  define  additional  practices  as  being  unfair 
Provisions  is  made  for  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders, injunctions  and  penalties.  In  short  the 
state  unfair  trade  practices  acts  provide  a 
comprehensive  and  flexible  regulatory  mech- 
anism which  parallels  the  FTC  Act,  but  un- 
like the  proposed  federal  bills,  they  are 
specifically  tailored  to  the  complex  problems 
of  the  Insurance  business. 

3.  Synopsis  of  State  Powers.  Remedies  and 
Sanctions 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  the  Consumer  I^otectlon  Act 
of  1970  (S.  3201  In  the  last  session)  i"  main- 
tains that  such  legislation  is  needed  because 
of  the  "incapacity"  of  the  FTC  and  of  the 
Judicial  system  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
sanctions,  remedies  and  deterrents.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  report  evidenced  no 
consideration  or  awareness  as  to  Insurance 
concerning  the  panc^Ues  of  powers  function- 
ing at  the  state  level  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  go  far  beyond  that  available  to  the 
FTC.  Thus,  we  believe  it  Important  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  highlights  of  the  state 
insurance  regulatory  system. 

(1)  Insurers  and  agents  as  well  as  claims 
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adjusters  In  many  states  must  obtain  and 
continue  their  licenses  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness. This,  In  turn,  requires  meeting  financial 
standards  concerning  assets.  Investments,  re- 
serves, and  qualifications  as  to  character 
of  management,  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  business.  Licenses  may  be  suspended 
or  revoked  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law  or  when  the  public  interest  so  requires. 

(2)  Insurers  must  file  comprehensive  an- 
nual reports  under  oath  in  each  state  In 
which  .they  do  business. 

(3)  Insurers  are  subject  to  comprehensive 
periodic  examinations  which  includes, 
among  other  things,  a  review  of  whether 
claims  are  paid  on  a  fair  and  prompt  basis 
and  whether  policyholder  complaints  are 
handled  promptly  and  fairly. 

(4)  By  virtue  of  statutory  standards  on 
policy  content  and  the  commissioners  policy 
form  approval  or  disapproval  power,  much 
of  the  source  of  misrepresentation  or  other 
unfair  practices  is  deterred  in  advance. 

(5)  Control  Is  exercised  over  the  pricing 
practices  of  property  and  liability  insurers 
through  implementing  the  standards  that 
rates  shall  not  be  excessive,  inadequate  or 
unfairly  discriminatory.  Health  policies  must 
meet  the  standard  requiring  benefits  to  be 
reasonable  in  relation  to  premium. 

(6)  Market  practices  are  controlled  by, 
among  other  things,  the  unfair  trade  practice 
acts  discussed  above. 

(7)  The  insurance  commissioner  may,  for 
a  variety  of  causes  (e.g..  insolvency,  refusal 
to  comply  with  orders,  failure  to  remove  of- 
ficers, etc.),  apply  for  a  court  order  of  liq- 
uidation, rehabilitation  or  conservation. 

(8)  Among  the  sanctions  available  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Insurance  laws  are  crim- 
inal and  civil  penalties:  cease  and  desist 
orders;  injunctions:  removal  of  officers  and 
directors;  fines:  revocation  of  (or  refusal  to 
renew)  licenses  of  agents,  adjusters,  brokers. 
Insurers;  etc.  These  powers  and  sanctions, 
plus  the  informal  powers,  sanctions  and  al- 
ternative modes  of  relief  stemming  there- 
from, extend  far  beyond  what  is  being  talked 
about  in  connection  with  the  proposed  fed- 
eral class  action  bills  even  though  the  Com- 
mittee report  makes  no  reference  to  them. 

4.  Impact  on  Overall  Consumer  Protection 

Today  we  have  summarized  some  aspects 
of  state  regulation  on  behalf  of  the  insur- 
ance buying  public  with  particular  atten- 
tion focused  In  the  area  of  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive practices.  State  controls  are  persua- 
sive, in  the  insurance  field,  they  fully  oc- 
cupy the  area  covered  by  the  FTC  Act  in 
non-Insurance  businesses.  Furthermore  such 
state  controls  are  not  only  similar  to  but 
also  more  extensive  than  those  available 
under  the  FTC  Act.  In  this  light,  what  would 
be  the  Impact  of  a  proposed  federal  class 
action  legislation  which  includes  "insurance 
services."  especially  if  it  also  provides  for  a 
federal  trigger? 

S.  984,  for  example,  could  very  well.  In 
effect,  supersede  part  of  the  McCarran  Act 
as  to  the  inappropriateness  of  PTC  regula- 
tory Jurisdiction  of  the  insurance  business. 
In  turn,  this  would  do  one  of  two  things. 

(1)  It  would  set  the  stage  for  duplication 
or  concurrent  regulation  by  the  PTC  and 
the  states.  The  enumerated  unfair  consumer 
practices  would  also  be  covered  by  state 
law.  There  would  be  duplicative  or  over- 
lapping state  and  federal  procedures.  Fur- 
thermore, in  dealing  with  the  broad  and 
general  concepts,  inevitably  disagreements 
would  occur  between  state  and  federal 
authorities  which  may  very  well  result  in 
conflicting  procedures  and  incompatible 
rules  of  substantive  law.  The  taxpayers 
would  be  asked  to  bear  Increased  costs  of 
an  already  large  overburdened  regulatory 
agency  to  merely  duplicate  some  functiona 
already  assumed  at  the  state  level.  This  cer- 
tainly seems  inconsistent  with  the  trend  to 
retain    or    move    functions    back    to    the 
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states — a  trend  which  Is  so  necessary  to  a 
federal  system." 

Or,  the  bills  tnlgbt  be  construed  as  creat- 
ing a  federal  preemption  of  this  field  or 
ultimately  lead  to  this  result.  If  this  occurs, 
a  more  narrow  and  less  protective  system 
of  regulation  would  supplant  a  more  com- 
prehensive time  tested  system  of  state 
regulation. 

Incidentally,  the  trigger  concept  was 
apparently  Introduced  to  prevent  nuisance 
or  strike  class  action.  But.  because  of  the 
criticism  that  the  consiuuer  would  have  no 
relief  in  the  event  of  PTC  inaction,  this 
safeguard  has  been  significantly  watered 
down.  It  seems  ironic  that  a  prime  cause  of 
the  McCarran  Act  problem — i.e.,  the  trig- 
ger— no  longer  effectively  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed,  yet  it  is  never- 
theless retained. 
5.  Unnecessary  Overburdening  of  the  FTC 
In  light  of  current  criticisms  of  the  FTC's 
failure  to  perform  its  consumer  protection 
functions  with  respect  to  business  in  gen- 
eral, it  would  be  unsound  public  policy  to 
further  dilute  whatever  effectiveness  it  has 
by  delegating  to  the  FTC  those  functions  In 
the  specialized  Insurance  area  already  being 
performed  by  the  several  states. 

The  PTC  is  Involved  in  over  50  different 
types  of  business  enterprises  whereas  the 
state  insurance  departments  specialize  in 
one.  The  PTC  has  13  field  offices  whereas  the 
states  provide  a  regulatory  machinery  with 
at  least  one  local  office  in  every  state 
and  multiple  offices  in  several  states.  The 
PTC's  budget  was  approximately  $17 
million  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969)  in  contrast  to  state  insurance 
department  budgets  aggregating  over  |46 
million  (for  the  year  1969).  The  FTC 
employs  approximately  1200  persons  in  con- 
trast to  the  states  nearly  4800.  Thus  the 
interjection  of  the  PTC  at  the  taxpayers 
expense,  would  duplicate  or  supersede  state 
insurance  regulation  with  an  agency  having 
fewer  offices,  dollars  and  people  spread  over 
the  entire  spectrum  of  American  business, 
an  agency  which  the  Commerce  Committee 
described  in  terms  of  "the  chronic  neglect 
of  consumer  needs,"  "incapacity,"  "bureau- 
cratic ineptitude  and  consumer  neglect." 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  PTC  (1968)  indicated  that  the  Com- 
mission received  7500  complains  annually. 
Testimony  last  year  suggested  that  the  FTC 
acted  upon  only  10  percent  of  those  filed 
due  to  understaffing  and  underfundlng.  Con- 
trast this  to  the  service  provided  by  the 
state  insurance  departments.  Individual  state 
activity  ranges  as  high  as  handling  and  clos- 
ing approximately  22.000  complaints  and  In- 
vestigations per  year.'-  For  these  reasons, 
among  others,  we  submit  that  it  would  be 
poor  public  policy  to  add  to  the  burdens  of 
this  allegedly  111  equipped  malfunctioning 
organization  and  further  dilute  what  effec- 
tiveness it  might  have  by  interjecting  the 
PTC  into  the  complex  system  of  insurance 
regulation."  Furthermore,  the  FTC  report 
states  that  "still  another  approach  to  bring- 
ing Its  workload  down  to  managable  propor- 
tions was  to  actively  encourage  the  states 
to  move  more  effectively  against  business 
chicanery."  "  Thus,  it  seems  ironic  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  Impede  state's  efforts 
in  an  area  which  is  already  comprehensively 
regulated  by  them. 

6.  Insurance  Department  Complaint  Proce- 
dures: An  Alternative  to  the  Class  Action 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  class  action 
approach,  the  existing  system  renders  this 
concept  less  necessary  In  the  Insurance  area. 
First,  unlike  most  business  areas  to  which 
the  proposed  bills  would  apply,  insurance 
Is  subject  to  intense  regulation  on  l>ehalf 
of  the  consumer.  The  need  for  private  class 
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action  is  less  than  In  other  areas.  Inade- 
quacy of  private  remedies  gave  rise  to  insur- 
ance regulation  in  the  first  place. 

Second.  Insurance  departments  have  estab- 
lished some  type  of  complaint  procedure 
available  to  the  consumer  seeking  relief  from 
an  alleged  wrongful  practice.  As  Indicated 
by  my  earlier  summary  of  powers  and  sanc- 
tions available  to  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioner, he  occupies  a  strategic  position  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  influence  to  compel 
redress  of  Justified  complaints  (e.g.  the  pos- 
sibility of  license  revocation,  public  hearing. 
Injunctions,  policy  disapproval,  fines,  penal- 
ties, etc.). 

A  few  states  can  illustrate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  state  Insurance  department  activ- 
ity In  servicing  complaints  of  the  insurance 
public.  Among  the  larger  states,  for  exam- 
ple California,  processes  approximately  18,400 
complaints  and  investigations  per  year.  In 

1969  the  complaint  bureau  in  New  York 
City  and  Albany  closed  nearly  22.000  com- 
plaints and  investigations  of  which  47  jjer- 
cent  were  unheld  or  adjusted.  In  1969  Illi- 
nois opened  more  than  11,000  csises  and  closed 
10,900  with  an  Indication  that  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  complaints  were  meritori- 
ous. During  a  three  year  period  ending  in 

1970  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart- 
ment's Policyholders  Service  Division  opened 
nearly  45,000  cases  (on  average  15,000  cases 
per  year)  and  closed  nearly  38.000  (nearly 
12.500  cases  per  year).  Furthermore  over  the 
same  period  it  processed  241,000  inquiries 
(80,000  per  year).  Among  other  things,  in 
doing  so,  the  Department  assisted  Pennsyl- 
vania citizens  In  recovering  over  $3.6  million 
by  compelling  Insurers  to  make  refunds  to 
affected  blocks  of  policyholders.  This  also 
served  as  a  forceful  reminder  to  Insurers  and 
agents  to  comply  with  the  Insurance  law  in 
dealing  with  its  customers.  Similarly,  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  California 
Department  of  Insurance  has  taken  action 
against  admitted  insurers  that  resulted  in 
mass  refunds  of  premiums  of  $850,000  by  an 
Insurer  to  defrauded  members  of  the  public 
who  had  purchased  policies  of  Insurance  by 
misrepresentation;  the  filing  of  an  Accusa- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Insurance  against 
a  life  and  disability  carrier  with  the  result- 
ing mass  refunds  of  $300,000  to  its  policy- 
holders and  a  complete  revision  of  the  com- 
pany's claims  practices  were  made,  new 
auditing  procedures  were  Installed  and  re- 
fund of  $50,000  was  made  to  its  policyholders; 
and  the  filing  of  an  action  against  an  insurer 
for  alleged  fraud  and  misrepresentation  In 
the  sale  of  its  products  with  the  result  that 
$100,000  was  made  In  restitution  of  moneys 
paid  and  also  rescission  was  made  to  every 
person  who  purchased  the  company's  prod- 
uct. 

Smaller  states  are  similarly  very  active. 
During  1970,  the  New  Hampshire  Insurance 
Department  processed  approximately  1,250 
claim  complaints  thereby  assisting  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  In  recovering  some 
$306,000  in  settlements.  During  the  same 
period,  pursuant  to  our  very  stringent  law 
regarding  the  cancellation,  nonrenewal,  or 
refusal  to  write  automobile  Insurance,  we 
reviewed  approximately  235  complaints.  Early 
this  summer  we  are  going  to  Implement  the 
Oregon  practice  of  sending  department  per- 
sonnel around  the  state  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule to  assist  the  public  with  its  insurance 
inquiries  or  complaints.''  (Several  larger 
states  have  permanent  multiple  offices  to 
better  serve  their  citizens.) 

In  1969,  the  Missouri  department  received 
approximately  4.500  complaints.  In  Nebraska 
the  scope  is  closer  to  2,200.  Of  course  many 
complaints  prove  to  be  invalid  or  no  more 
than  misunderstandings  which  are  cleared 
up. 

These  illustrative  facts  demonstrate  that 
state  insurance  departments  serve  as  an  effec- 


tive local  (and  hence  readily  accessible)  ve- 
hicle through  which  the  insurance  buying 
public  can  obtain  effective  redress.  Further- 
more, by  preceedlng  through  Informal  as  well 
as  formal  administrative  process,  the  con- 
sumer can  seek  relief  at  relatively  little  or  no 
cost  in  time  or  money.  Prompt  results  can 
be  achieved  without  the  necessity  of  long 
trials,  rules  of  evidence,  employment  of  coun- 
sel, etc* 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  class  actions, 
which  are  notoriously  slowmoving,  which  in- 
volve elaborate  and  protracted  examinations 
before  trial  to  secure  the  facts,  and  which 
utilize  frequent  consultations  with  the  court 
and  extended  trials.  Consequently,  the  law- 
yers' fees  are  apt  to  be  very  large.  Months  and 
sometimes  years  pass  before  some  aggrieved 
customers  obtain  refunds,  often  a  relatively 
small  amount.  By  contrast,  in  complaints  in- 
volving Insurance  companies,  investigators 
paid  by  the  state  dig  out  the  facts  without 
cost  to  the  complainant.  No  law  suit  Is  re- 
quired and  no  lawyers  need  be  employed, 
though  the  complainant  may  employ  coun- 
sel if  he  so  desires.'' 

Keeping  in  mind  the  extent  of  Insurance 
department  powers  and  the  prompt,  effective 
and  inexpensive  means  of  redress  through  the 
complaint  procedure,  on  balance  the  exclu- 
sion of  Insurance  would  be  sounder  public 
policy. 

7.  Chaotic  three  part  insurance  regulation 
The  enactment  of  the  current  version  of 
S.  984  or  S.  1378  could  lead  to  chaotic  in- 
surance regulation  which,  in  turn,  would  im- 
pede the  insurance  Industry  in  effectively 
serving  the  public.  The  Insurance  Industry 
could  be  subject  to  a  three  part  regulatory 
scheme;  ( 1 )  state  regulation  coordinated 
through  the  NAIC,  (2)  federal  regulation  both 
in  terms  of  federal  substantive  law  and  en- 
forcement procedures  via  the  FTC  and  (3) 
Judicial  law  stemming  from  court  decisions 
in  class  action  suits.  None  of  the  proposed 
bills  provides  for  machinery  to  tie  together 
the  case  law  resulting  from  independent  Ju- 
dicial actions  and  the  regulatory  activities  to 
be  conducted  by  the  FTC  with  these  activi- 
ties of  the  states.  If  someone  Intentionally 
sets  out  to  create  anarchy  in  a  regulatory  sys- 
tem, a  more  effective  vehicle  is  hard  to 
Imagine.  The  economic  and  social  system  of 
this  nation  cannot  effectively  function  with- 
out orderly  Insurance  markets  regulated  In 
an  orderly  way.  We  ask  Congress  to  consider 
carefully  before  taking  this  legislative 
plunge. 

C.  SUMMARY  AS  TO  THE  M'CARRAN  ACT  PROBLEM 

In  Short,  for  several  reasons,  the  NAIC 
opposes  the  inclusion  of  "Insurance  services" 
in  those  federal  class  action  bills  which 
would  pose  a  McCarran  Act  problem. 

(1)  Application  of  the  federal  government 
triggering  concept  to  Insurance  could  lead 
to  an  adverse  effect  on  the  carefully  con- 
structed balance  between  antitrust  concepts 
and  the  complex  system  of  insurance  regula- 
tion. 

(2)  In  the  area  of  protecting  the  consumer 
against  unfair  trade  practices,  there  already 
exists  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  insur- 
ance regulatory  mechanism  at  the  state  level 
paralleling  that  of  the  FTC. 

(3)  State  Insurance  regulation  provides  a 
wide  range  of  standards,  powers,  sanctions 
and  remedies  which  go  far  beyond  those 
available  to  the  PTC. 

(4)  The  Intrusion  of  a  federal  regulatory 
agency  would  create  a  duplication  and  con- 
flicts between  state  and  federal  law  (both 
substantive  and  procedural)  at  an  Increased 
cost  to  taxpayers.  Or,  such  Intrusion  might 
ultimately  preempt  this  regulatory  area 
thereby  resulting  in  a  more  narrow,  less  pro- 
tective system  of  regulation  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  states. 

(5)  It  would  be  poor  public  policy  to  In- 
terject the  PTC  into  complex  insurance  reg- 
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ulation  when  it  is  currently  overburdened, 
understaffed  and  subject  to  much  unan- 
swered criticism,  especially  when  the  field  is 
already  comprehensively  covered  at  the  state 
level. 

(6)  While  the  NAIC  has  taken  no  position 
for  or  against  class  actions.  Intense  regula- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  consumer  lessens  the 
need  for  class  actions.  Furthermore,  the 
states  provide  an  effective,  local,  readily  ac- 
cessible complaint  mechanism  and  adminis- 
trative relief  to  the  consumer  which  serves 
as  an  alternative  to  class  actions. 

(7)  The  proposed  legislation  provides  no 
means  of  coordinating  FTC,  federal  court 
decisions  and  state  insurance  department  ac- 
tivities. This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  anarchy 
in  regulation  and,  hence,  diminished  insur- 
ance industry  effectiveness  in  serving  the 
public  need. 

Accordingly,  we  submit  that  the  deletion 
of  "Insurance  services"  by  providing  an  ex- 
press exemption  would  be  in  the  consumer 
and  public  interest  at  this  time. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  pp.  4  to  6  infra  for  further  explora- 
tion. 

=  69  Stat.  33  (1946);  15  U.S.C.A.  Sees.  1011- 
1015. 

'  "The  business  of  insurance,  and  every 
person  engaged  therein,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  which  relate  to 
the  regulation  or  taxation  of  such  business  " 
Id.  at  Sec.  1012(a). 

'Id.  at  Sec.  1012(b).  This  section  goes  on 
to  provide  that  the  Sherman,  Clayton  and 
PTC  Acts  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  the 
Insurance  business  Is  not  regulated  by  state 
law.  However,  due  to  state  regulation  of  In- 
surance unfair  trade  practices,  the  PTC  has 
had  trouble  asserting  jurisdiction  under  this 
provision. 

^■As  evidence  of  the  extenslveness  of  the 
inquiry,  we  note  that  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  held  joint  hearings 
commencing  on  Oct.  20,  1943,  and  continuing 
through  June  23,  1944,  covering  6  parts  and 
642  pages  of  testimony.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  shows  11  pages  of  discus- 
sion on  the  Conference  Report  on  Jan.  25, 
1945,  and  12  pages  on  Feb.  27,  1945 

•15  U.S.C.A.  Sec.  1012(b).  See  note  4 
supra. 

'Reprinted  in  2  Proceedings  of  the  NAIC 
509  (1960).  Although  prior  to  1945  many 
states  had  statutes  or  regulations  on  false 
and  misleading  advertising,  the  McCarran 
Act  supplied  the  catalyst  for  a  comprehen- 
sive nationwide  effort  resulting  in  the  Model 
Act. 

"See  PTC  v.  National  Casualty  Co.,  357 
U.S.  560  (1958). 

•The  general  standard  and  prohibition  of 
the  Model  Act  Is  very  similar  to  Sec  5  of 
the  FTC  Act.  NAIC  Model  Act  Sec.  3  provides 
that  "No  person  shall  engage  in  this  state 
in  any  trade  practice  which  Is  defined  In  this 
Act  as,  or  determined  pursuant  to  this  Act 
to  be,  an  unfair  method  of  competition  or  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  the 
business  of  insurance." 

FTC  Act  Sec.  5  provides  that  "(a)  Unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  commerce  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  to  com- 
merce, are  hereby  declared  unlawful  " 

'"S.  Rep.  No.  91-1124,  91st  Cong.  2d  Seas 
August  14,  1970. 

"When  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1970  was  Introduced  last  session  it  exempted 
from  the  definition  of  "services"  the  provid- 
ing of  credit  and  the  adequacy  of  service  of 
common  carriers  "to  the  extent  regulated  " 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  report  Au- 
gTist  14,  1970.  p.  14,  states  that  these  exclu- 
sions are  "intended  to  prevent  duplicating 
and  possibly  contradictory  regulation  of 
goods  and  services  elsewhere  federally  reg- 
ulated," Clearly  the  avoidance  of  dupUcatory 
regulation  is  sound  public  policy.  It  is  also 


federal  policy,  by  virtue  of  the  McCarran 
Act,  to  keep  Insurance  regulation  in  the 
states.  Both  existing  federal  policies,  as  well 
as  consistency,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
insurance  services  should  be  deleted  from . 
the  bill. 

"  See  pp.  12  to  14  infra  for  additional  detail 
on  individual  states. 

' '  "By  law,  the  PTC's  enforcement  Jurisdic- 
tion covers  virtually  the  entire  nation.  In 
practice,  the  commission  /uis  never  had  fi- 
nancial or  manpower  resources  commensu- 
rate with  the  vastness  of  its  legal  jurisdic- 
tion." Kohlmeir,  The  Regulators  90  (1969). 

"Annual  Report  of  the  PTC:    1968  p.  3. 

'  ■  In  February  of  this  year  the  Oregon  De- 
partment received  468  complaints,  closed 
486  complaints  of  which  approximately  50% 
were  valid  and  recovered  $29,500.  On  an  an- 
nualized basis,  this  would  translate  into  clos- 
ing 4,800  cases  and  recovering  $350,000  which 
would  be  slightly  more  than  the  $320,000  re- 
covered last  year. 

'"Of  course,  insurance  department  action 
is  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

'■  If  by  any  chance  the  commissioner  does 
not  act  on  the  complaint — and  such  cases  are 
very  rare — the  complainant  can  contact  his 
state  legislator  or  governor  to  get  action. 
Furthermore,  the  company  does  business  in 
more  than  one  state,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  Insurer  knows  that  its  handling  of  the 
case  must  be  consistent  and  must  command 
acceptance  by  the  regulatory  authorities  in 
the  other  states  in  which  it  does  business. 
With  the  availability  of  this  simple,  prompt, 
and  inexpensive  machinery,  and  with  the 
existence  of  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, it  can  be  argued  that  expensive  and 
slow-moving  class  actions  would  seem  to  be 
an  expensive  luxury  in  the  already  exten- 
sively regulated  insurance  business. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
began  serving  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I 
served  5  turbulent  years  as  insurance 
commissioner  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  got  elected  as  a  U.S.  Senator  was  for 
establishing  a  national  reputation  as  a 
consumer  advocate.  I  believe  I  did  prove 
that  insurance  commissioners  could  do 
an  effective  job  of  regulating  the  insur- 
ance industry  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

I  think  insurance  regulation  should  be 
left  to  the  States.  I  think  the  lowest  level 
of  Government  that '  can  get  the  job 
done  should  be  the  highest  level  to  get 
the  responsibility.  That  opinion  has  not 
changed  since  April  1971  when  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  that  the 
States  cannot  do.  There  are  things  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can 
do — investigating  the  oil  industry,  for 
one,  and  persevering  on  that  investiga- 
tion without  being  impeded  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  the  States  can  effectively  reg- 
ulate insurance  at  the  local  level,  and 
have  done  so. 

We  all  know  that  some  commission- 
ers are  more  effective  and  more  aggres- 
sive £is  consumer  advocates  than  others. 
But  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  get  its 
nose  under  the  tent  and  involve  itself 
in  insurance  at  this  time. 

I  consider  Mike  Pertschuk  a  personal 
friend  and  have  known  him  for  some 
time.  But  some  of  the  stuff  that  Mike 
Pertschuk  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission are  dredging  up  on  insurance 
today  is  stuff  that,  if  they  want  to  look 


at  the  New  Hampshire  hearing  records, 
has  been  the  subject  of  hearings  In  New 
Hampshire  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1968. 

The  way  we  are  going  to  get  effective 
regulation  of  insurance  across  the  coun- 
try, I  believe,  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
New  Hampshire.  We  passed  a  number  of 
bills  which  have  been  adapted  across 
the  coimtry.  My  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  was  proposing 
a  Federal  guarantee  corporation  for  sol- 
vent insurance  companies.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  the  first  to  set  up  a  program, 
followed  by  Michigan  and  California, 
and  now  45  or  46  States  have  solvency 
protection,  not  just  for  casualty  insur- 
ance but  life  insurance  as  well. 

In  many  States  we  have  strengthened 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the 
Unfair  Claims  Practices  Act,  and  the 
States  have  far  greater  powers  than  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  be- 
lieve my  statement  speaks  for  itself  to- 
day as  it  did  in  1971. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  understand,  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  saying  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposed  amendment,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  that  committee  mem- 
bers made  abundantly  clear  that  they 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion authorized  to  conduct  investigations 
merely  at  the  request  of  any  committee 
or  subcommittee  or  individual  Member 
of  Congress.  During  the  colloquy  we  had 
on  this  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  indicated  that 
he  "would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
would  have  to  be  done  by  an  Act  of 
Congress." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  imderstood 
my  intent  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment to  "absolutely  close  any  and  all 
loopholes  (and)  that  we  are  now  saying 
once  again  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  we  do  not  want  you  to  insti- 
gate any  investigations  into  the  insur- 
ance business."  Senator  Danforth  asked 
if  my  intent  was  to  make  "absolutely 
clear  that  under  no  circumstances  and 
under  no  readings  of  law,  no  matter  how 
strained,  will  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission get  into  the  business  of  investi- 
gating the  business  of  insurance."  I  told 
Senator  Danforth  and  I  repeat  here  to- 
day that  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

J  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
if  he  feels  he  does  not  agree  with  that 
section  of  the  bill  and  the  interpretation 
that  we  have  placed  on  it,  that  he  should 
offer  his  amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  insurance 
without  actually  having  called  up  my 
amendment,  but  that  the  time  in  con- 
nection with  that  statement  be  charged 
against  my  time  if  and  when  I  call  up 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  PORD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
do  I  understand  correctly  that  this  is 
under  the  time  assigned  to  the  insurance 
amendment,  which  is  2  hours,  and  the 
Senator  would  be  yielding  himself  time 
as  though  that  amendment  were  pend- 
ing? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  100  percent  accurate. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
.  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
follow  that  procedure  so  I  do  not  impose 
upon  the  time  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeated  before  some 
of  the  language  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  had  used  in  committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  and  I  are  not  in  dis- 
agreement. If  we  can  get  the  matter  re- 
solved that  what  he  said  in  committee  is 
to  be  the  applicable  law,  then  we  have  no 
problem. 

The  fact  is  that  I  did  not  read  that 
language  which  he  used  on  page  107  of 
the  transcript,  but  the  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er or  not  the  PTC  can  go  off  on  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  insurance  industry  on  its 
own.  I  am  not  arguing  that  point  I 
accept  that  as  a  point  of  view  that  the 
committee  has  made,  and  I  am  not  insist- 
ing that  the  FTC  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  do  so. 

Nor  am  I  suggesting,  as  the  Senator 
:I°°l^5^  Hamoshire  has  intimated,  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  move 
to  and  regulate  the  insurance  industry, 
f^^i.^^*^**"  ^  ^*^«  ^aid  or  proposed  or 
talked  about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
in  any  committee  has  indicated  that  I  am 
suggestmg  Federal  regulation  of  the  in- 
surance industry. 

All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is  ex- 
actly what  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
t^  on  Commerce  said  at  page  107  when 
fie  said  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  "I  think  we  can  cover  this  ad- 
equately in  the  report  and  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  what  we  intend  is  that 

iffi  J<  '??">''^  "°  ^^**o"  ""less  they  are 
offlciaUy  directed  by  the  committee  of  the 

tag  foMt  "^^"^  jurisdiction  and  provid- 
I  agree  with  that.  As  long  as  we  are  in 
agreement  on  that,  and  I  |uess  that  we 
are,  then  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we 
i7  whi wk"  t'^endment,  because  if  that 
the  in  ^^  ,^"^*°'"  ^'■°'°  Nevada  and 
J^nf^^*°/  ^1°"^  °^'°  ^"d  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Mteso^i  are  saying,  then  we  are  in  totS 

loS^^if/^fl^.fPP**'*"""  ^  section  5  of  S 
Sdl'  'cl'^r^^^  P/«^«"t  the  Federal 
thT  it  ^o'^'nission    from    Investigating 

Eeiv^r^-^^--^^^^^ 

a^™Ss^^"lTrve^-S  VZ7 

who"h?ve°bJ!i%^""°"^  °^  PoHcyholS  rs 
nnc.i^  ,  ^^^  *^*  ^''^'"ns  Of  unfair  and 
unscrupulous  insurance  practices  This 
particular  cut  in  the  FTC's  aShority 
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is  being  justified  as  one  more  step  in  the 
long  march  toward  less  Government 
regulation. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  that  argument 
is  very,  very  misleading.  This  restriction 
on  the  FTC  authority  is  nothing  more 
than  another  attempt  by  a  very  powerful 
special  interest  group  to  work  its  will 
through  Congress.  I  know  firsthand 
about  the  harm  we  shall  be  causing  con- 
sumers if  we  exempt  the  insurance  indus- 
try from  further  examination  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Last  year,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  series  of  hearings  to  investigate 
allegations  of  abuse  in  the  insurance  in- 
dustry and  to  explore  how  well  States 
regulate  the  business  of  insurance.  The 
testimony  presented  at  these  hearings 
was  truly  shocking. 

In  March,  the  subcommittee  examined 
industrial  life  insurance.  Among  other 
things,  witnesses  pointed  out  that  by  tar- 
geting sales  to  the  poor  and  the  unedu- 
cated, some  insurance  companies  have 
been  able  to  sell  policies  at  prices  two  to 
five  times  the  going  rate  for  comparable 
coverage.  That  is  not  true  of  the  industry 
generally,  but  there  are  segments  of  it 
that  do  just  that,  and  the  evidence  was 
clear  that  they  are  doing  it  at  this  very 
time. 

The  poor  and  the  uneducated,  who  are 
particularly  vulnerable,  are  often  de- 
ceived by  agents  into  lapsing  ther  policies 
before  cash  values  can  accumulate.  And 
it  is  an  all-too-common  practice  to  sell 
consumers  a  large  number  of  small  poli- 
cies, rather  than  a  single  package  that 
could  be  had  at  a  lower  cost. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  former 
Congressman  John  Moss  and  myself  2 
years  ago,  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
looked  into  the  effectiveness  of  State  in- 
surance regulation,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  automobile  and  home  insurance 
policies.  The  GAO  found  serious  short- 
comings in  the  States'  regulation  of  in- 
surance. Chief  among  the  problems  was 
the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
States  were  sorely  lacking  in  systematic 
procedures  to  determine  whether  insur- 
ance consumers  are  being  treated  prop- 
erly with  respect  to  such  matters  as 
claims  payments,  ratesetting,  and  pro- 
tection from  unfair  discrimination 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  for  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  yield  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  have  to  preside,  so  I 
shall  have  to  listen  to  it.  I  cannot 
question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  work  out  some  procedure  so  the 
Senator  can  make  his  inquiry,  but  I 
should  like  to  complete  the  thrust  of  my 
remarks  first. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
set  aside  all  the  time  the  Senator  wants 
to  debate  this,  at  his  convenience. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  do  so,  because  I  respect  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  as  one  of  the 
abler  Members  of  this  body,  and  formerly 
an  exceUent  insurance  commissioner. 
Unfortimately,  they  did  not  clone  him. 
and  all  the  other  commissioners  in  this 


country  are  not  nearly  as  able  nor  as 
dedicated  as  he.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  looked  throughout  the  breadth  of 
this  country,  we  probably  would  find  less 
than  half  a  dozen  insurance  commission- 
ers who  are  truly  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined that  they  will  protect  the  con- 
sumers' interest  in  the  field  of  insurance 
(Mr.  DURKIN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  a  revolving-door 
policy  at  most  insurance  commission  of- 
fices. The  insurance  commissioners  come 
from  the  insurance  companies  and  they 
wind  up  going  back  to  the  insurance 
companies.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  does  not  fit  that  description 
but  there  have  been  hosts  of  other  in- 
surance commissioners  who  fit  that  de- 
scription very  well  and  who  have  not 
provided  the  effective  regulation  of  the 
industry  that  is  called  for. 

But  we  are  not  now  talking  about  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government  regulating  the  insur- 
ance industry.  The  States  have  primary 
responsibility  here.  But  what  the  PTC 
has  been  able  to  do  is  to  provide  Con- 
gress. States,  and  the  American  public 
with  invaluable  information  and  sugges- 
tions for  curbing  improper  and  unethical 
practices  In  this  area. 

The  FTC  has  already  helped  substan- 
tially in  the  effort  to  make  certain  that 
consumers  get  the  most  for  their  insur- 
ance dollars.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
FTC  released  a  2 -year  study  which  sub- 
stantiated the  findings  of  my  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  life  insurance  cost 
disclosure.  The  FTC  study  reported  that 
life  insurance  companies  hold  as  much 
in  consumer  savings  as  do  savings  and 
loan  institutions — almost  $140  billion- 
yet  pay  consumers  an  undisclosed  and 
frequently  very  low  interest  rate  on  these 
holdings — an  average  return  on  the  order 
of  1.3  percent  on  whole  life  policies. 

That  finding,  that  determination, 
probably  caused  an  avalanche  of  insur- 
ance company  lobbyists  to  come  to 
Washington  to  say,  "We  have  to  get  the 
PTC  out  of  this  whole  area,  we  cannot 
let  them  report  the  facts." 

And  it  was  the  FTC  that  proposed  a 
model  regulation  for  the  States  to  con- 
sider in  order  to  promote  more  price 
competition  in  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry and  to  provide  consumers  more 
information  on  the  rate  of  return  they 
will  receive  on  the  policies  they  buy. 

What  is  so  wrong  with  a  Federal 
agency,  requested  by  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject,  to  attempt  to  get  at  the  facts? 
For  what  purpose?  So  that  there  may 
be  more  competition  in  the  life  insur- 
ance industry. 

There  are  100  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  There  are  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  challenge 
any  one  of  them  to  be  able  to  make  a 
responsible,  reliable,  understandable 
comparison  on  the  basis  of  price  when 
they  try  to  buy  life  insurance,  or  many 
other  kinds  of  insurance,  for  that  matter. 

But.  certainly,  in  the  area  of  life  in- 
surance, there  are  so  many  whereases 
and  ifs  and  exceptions  and  provisions 
and  extras  and  nonextras  and  deletions 
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and  exclusions  that  we  cannot  make  a 
comparison. 

And  why  not?  What  is  so  terribly  bad 
about  being  able  to  say,  "I  want  to  buy 
a  life  insurance  policy  from  one  com- 
pany instead  of  from  another  because 
the  rate  is  less"? 

It  is  one  of  the  major  Industries  in 
our  Nation  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  true  price  comparison. 

The  PTC  is  being  criticized  for  trying 
to  help  the  American  consumer  in  that 
respect. 

The  model  regulation  the  FTC  pro- 
poses would  require  that  consumers  be 
told  the  rate  of  return  earned  on  the 
savings  element  of  cash  value  life  in- 
surance policies  if  the  policy  is  held  5, 
10,  20,  or  30  years.  And  it  would  require 
that  consumers  be  told  this  important 
information  prior  to  sale. 

I  say  that  the  fact  there  is  a  problem 
has  been  recognized  by  the  NAIC,  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, the  model  bill  they  sent  to 
the  States  is  so  complicated  that  when 
we  had  a  witness  before  our  committee 
who  was  one  of  the  senior  executives  of 
one  of  the  major  companies,  and  I  asked, 
"Do  you  think  your  agents  would  be 
able  to  make  a  comparison  based  on  the 
formula  required  under  this?",  he  said, 
"No,  they  could  not  do  that." 

The  model  the  PTC  is  proposing  would 
make  it  easier  for  consumers  to  compare 
life  insurance  policies  offered  by  differ- 
ent companies.  And  it  would  allow  them 
to  compare  life  insurance  policies  with 
other  financial  investments  like  savings 
accounts,  bonds,  and  combinations  of 
term  insurance  and  savings  programs. 

In  other  words,  this  FTC  effort  would 
encourage  competition  and  help  pro- 
vide to  millions  of  consumers  more  in- 
formation about  the  life  insurance  they 
buy. 

In  addition,  the  PTC  has  looked  into 
complaints  from  consumers  and  State 
regulators  about  abuses  in  the  area  of 
private  health  insurance  policies  which 
are  sold  to  the  elderly  to  supplement 
medicare.  The  FTC  estimates  that  23 
percent  of  the  23  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65  have  two  or  more  of  these 
"MediGap"  policies.  As  a  result,  these 
senior  citizens  are  spending  their  limited 
funds  for  unnecessary,  overlapping,  and 
excessively  costly  insurance  coverage. 
The  problem  is  compounded,  the  FTC 
has  noted,  by  misleading  sales  practices 
which  prey  upon  the  vulnerability  of 
these  older  citizens  and  by  the  low  ratio 
of  benefits  paid  to  the  premiums  col- 
lected. 

Just  the  other  day,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  body  added  an  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Baucus  on  this  very  issue  of 
MediGap  insurance.  Although  it  did  not 
go  as  far  as  it  might  have,  it  was  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  provide 
some  protection  for  our  senior  citizens 
who  purchase  MediGap  insurance. 

To  me,  the  FTC's  activities  in  these 
areas  prove  just  how  hollow  and  mis- 
leading are  the  arguments  for  eliminat- 
ing the  FTC's  investigatory  jurisdiction 
in  the  insurance  field.  Critics  claim  that 
the  agency's  involvement  with  insurance 
matters  directly  threatens  the  states'  au- 


thority to  regulate  insurance.  And  they 
also  claim  that  the  agency's  efforts  are 
excessively  burdensome. 

These  arguments  cannot  stand  close 
examination. 

For  one  thing,  how  does  the  FTC's 
jurisdiction  to  report  on  the  business 
of  insurance  to  Congress,  the  States, 
and  the  public  jeopardize  the  States'  role 
as  the  principal  regulators  of  insurance? 

I  do  not  believe  it  does.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  helps  State  regulation  by  pro- 
viding an  economical  way  to  accomplish 
in-depth  studies  of  insurance  problems 
which  are  national  in  scope. 

Second,  has  not  the  PTC's  record  with 
respect  to  insurance  shown  time  and 
again  that  the  agency  is  more  interested 
in  encouraging  competition  among  in- 
surance companies  than  in  adding  to  the 
industry's  regulatory  burden? 

I  believe  it  has. 

The  arguments  against  an  FTC  role 
in  insurance  are  misleading  and  they 
are  wrong. 

They  are  being  used  to  mask  the  real 
reason  for  this  assault  on  FTC  author- 
ity— the  fact  that  this  one  small  Federal 
agency  has  been  too  aggressive,  too  dili- 
gent in  uncovering  abuses  and  improper 
practices  in  the  insurance  industry.  And 
there  are  those  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try who  think  they  have  enough  clout, 
enough  power,  in  Congress  to  make  sure 
that  this  thorn  is  removed  once  and  for 
all. 

The  insurance  lobby  should  not  have 
its  way  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumer.  We  in  Congress,  the  State 
regulators,  and  every  consumer  in  this 
country  need  the  resources  and  expertise 
of  the  FTC  which  would  only  be  avail- 
able to  us  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
having  jurisdiction. 

The  insurance  industry  should  not  be 
above  the  law.  And  it  should  certainly 
not  be  insulated  from  the  investigative 
eye  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  suggested 
that  the  language  be  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal along  the  lines  of  the  language  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
with  which  I  agree,  that  if  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  having  jurisdiction 
makes  a  request  of  the  FTC,  then  an  in- 
vestigation could  take  place. 

I  think  by  doing  that,  it  would  prevent 
the  FTC  from  investigating  insurance  is- 
sues on  its  own  initiatives.  It  would  pre- 
vent uncontrolled  forays  by  the  PTC  into 
insurance  regulatory  issues.  And  it  would 
insure  close  congressional  and  executive 
oversight  of  the  FTC's  insurance  activi- 
ties. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  preserve 
the  opportunity  for  Congress  and  the 
President  to  take  advantage  of  the  FTC's 
unique  expertise  and  resources  to  ex- 
amine insurance  issues. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
body  genuinely  wishes  to  cut  off  all  future 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  avail  itself 
of  the  FTC's  capabilities  in  this  area. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  at  the  clari- 
fication that  was  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  that  the  committee  having  jur- 
isdiction over  this  subject  has  the  right 
to  make  a  request  of  the  FTC  for  an  in- 
vestigation. 


As  shown  by  its  recent  reports  on 
MediGap  and  life  insurance,  the  FTC 
can  put  together  materials  which  are 
extraordinarily  helpful  to  Congress,  State 
regulators,  and  consumers. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  ability 
to  profit  from  this  invaluable  resource 
not  be  lost  through  a  legislative  ban. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Baucus  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  yield  on 
the  time  of  the  opposition  or  on  the  time 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  know 
that  I  strongly  resent  the  implication — 
while  I  was  acting  as  Presiding  OflScer — 
that  I  am  part  of  the  insurance  lobby.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  the  only 
halo  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  not  possessed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  knows  that  I  did 
not  suggest  that  he  is  part  of  the  insur- 
Eince  lobby.  I  did  not  suggest  it  then;  I  do 
not  suggest  it  now.  I  do  believe  that  the 
insurance  lobby  has  had  great  strength 
around  here,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  who  votes 
in  a  way  contrary  to  mine  is  a  part  of  the 
insurance  lobby,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  sophisticated  enough 
to  recognize  that. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
edification  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  in  1973 
and  1974,  the  insurance  industry  took 
out  full-page  ads  attacking  me  and  at- 
tacking some  of  the  proposals  I  was  mak- 
ing. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  going  to  protect 
the  senior  citizens.  We  solved  the  prob- 
lem in  New  Hampshire  with  a  tough  ad- 
vertising regulation,  stating  that  the  in- 
surance companies  could  not  advertise 
anything  in  a  paper  that  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  policy. 

Neither  Art  Linkletter  nor  anyone  else 
could  come  in,  through  the  Boston  and 
New  Hampshire  newspapers,  with  those 
things  that  fall  out  of  newspapers,  ad- 
vertising the  "purple  rocket  ship" 
policies — that  if  you  get  hit  by  a  purple 
rocket  ship  at  noon,  you  get  a  thousand 
dollars  a  week  for  life.  We  took  care  of 
that  in  the  State  of  New  Hampstiire  long 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
became  involved. 

What  happens  if  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  reverts  to  the  same  Federad 
Trade  Commission  that  toe*  9  years  to 
change  the  label  on  the  Geritol  bottle? 
Then  we  have  the  Federal  Government 
preempting  State  regulation  and  pre- 
venting effective  State  regulation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I .  think  that 
when  the  Senator  was  assuming  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer,  he  did  not 
hear  my  comments  concerning  his  serv- 
ice in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Maybe  I  need  a  hearing 
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aid,  and  I  guess  that  is  covered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  well. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  I  said  was 
that  if  every  insurance  commissioner  in 
the  50  States  were  as  zealous  and  as  com- 
mitted to  the  public  interest  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  we  would  not 
be  concerned  about  this  isssue;  I  said 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
when  he  was  insurance  commissioner, 
and  a  handful  of  other  insurance  com- 
missioners in  this  country  have  provided 
yeoman  leadership  in  the  field;  but  that 
there  are  more  who  have  not  done  it 
than  there  are  those  who  have  done  it. 

I  recognize  the  fine  work  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  done. 
My  guess  is  that  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons—I hope  so— why  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  saw  fit  to  send  him  here,  and 
I  hope  they  send  him  back. 

Ml.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  answer  a 
question?  Does  the  Senator  favor  repeal 
of  the  McCarran  Act? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  only  do  I 
favor  repeal  of  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act,  the  antitrust  immunity,  but  also,  the 
President's  antitrust  commission  favors 
repeal,  and  the  administration  favors 
repeal. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  If  the  McCarran-F^rgu- 
son  Act  is  repealed,  will  we  not  end  up 
with  a  Federal  insurance  commission' 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  in  my  view  I 
never  have  advocated  a  Federal  insur- 
ance commission  and  am  not  advocating 
it  at  present. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  worked 
with  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committee  in  the  House,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  determine  exactly  how  the 
gap  should  be  fiUed.  But  I  never  have 
advocated  a  Federal  insurance  commis- 
siOTi.  I  have  indicated  the  possibility  of 
supporting  Federal  minimum  standards, 
but  to  retain  jurisdiction  in  the  States,  if 
the  States  come  up  to  those  minimum 
standards. 

That  would  not  be  a  new  direction  for 
us  to  go  in,  because  Congress  has  done 
that  in  a  number  of  other  areas 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  does  not  recommend  a  Federal 
insurance  commission,  because  we  might 
end  up  with  Dr.  Schlesinger  as  Federal 
insurance  commissioner,  after  he  did  the 
job  on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  mentioned 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  protect  the 
senior  citizens  and  other  consumers.  Will 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  elucidate 
those  for  the  record?  Just  what  has  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  done? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  on  Medigap 
insurance  has  been  extremely  helpful,  it 
was  helpful  to  Senator  Baucus  and  to  me 
and  to  others  when  that  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  was  adopted 
as  an  amendment  the  other  day 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Has  that  interrupted  the 
sale  of  one  of  those  purple  rocket  ship 
policies? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
their  efforts,  should  be  Interrupting  the 
sale  of  one  policy  or  causing  the  sale  of 
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one  policy.  I  believe  it  can  be  helpful  in 
providing  the  American  people  with  in- 
formation so  that  they  may  make  their 
own  wise  decisions. 

They  also  had  an  excellent  report,  and 
that  is  the  one  I  mentioned  in  my  re- 
marks, which  I  think  caused  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  react  as  strongly  as  it 
did.  It  provided  for  life  insurance  cost 
disclosure.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire probably  will  agree  that  that  would 
be  helpful  to  the  American  people.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  obtain  it  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  have  a  certain  famil- 
iarity with  life  insurance  cost  disclosure. 
Back  in  1973,  we  proposed  a  regulation 
on  life  insurance  cost  disclosure,  but  the 
regulation  ended  up  to  be  more  compli- 
cated than  the  policy  itself.  One  of  the 
methods  of  disclosure  actually  would 
benefit  some  of  the  companies  that  pro- 
vided the  lowest  return  on  the  premium, 
and  policies  could  be  tailored  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  form  of  the  cost  disclo- 
sure. 

I  think  we  all  would  like  more  cost 
disclosure,  but  how  do  you  make  every- 
body in  America  a  life  insurance  actuary, 
with  two  pages  of  descriptive  material? 
It  may  be  a  desirable  goal. 

I  testified  before  the  committee  of  the 
late  Senator  Phil  Hart.  My  actuary,  Jim 
Hunt,  who  is  now  with  the  Massachu- 
setts insurance  department,  devoted 
many  hours  to  this.  He  is  a  well-respected 
actuary. 

It  is  a  very  difiBcult  process  to  come  up 
with  a  cost  disclosure  that  is  relevant  to 
the  prospective  purchaser  and  not  sub- 
ject to  tailoring  policies  to  look  good, 
under  the  cost  disclosure,  and  still  not 
provide  a  substantially  greater  return  on 
the  premium. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  will  agree  with 
me  that  he  and  I  have  indicated  our 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  facts  per- 
taining to  the  energy  industry,  and  we 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  what 
those  facts  are.  But  that  does  not  mean 
we  do  not  want  to  make  the  effort  to 
get  them. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  similar  situation 
here.  It  is  true  that  the  facts  are  compli- 
cated and  they  may  be  confusing,  but 
without  some  body  such  as  this  making 
that  information  available — particularly 
when  it  is  requested  by  a  committee  of 
Congress — I  know  of  no  other  way  by 
which  the  American  people  can  even  try 
to  get  the  information  in  order  to  make 
that  comparison. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  That  is  where  my  friend 
from  Ohio  and  I  part  company.  I  think 
it  is  a  much  stronger  system  and  has  the 
potential  for  being  a  much  stronger  reg- 
ulatory system  when  you  have  54  com- 
missioners trying  different  ways  to  im- 
prove regulations.  There  is  a  certain 
competition  among  commissioners,  as 
there  is  competition  among  Senators,  to 
be  the  closest  to  a  consumer  group  or  a 
particular  group. 


It  gives  us  the  ability.  We  experimented 
in  New  Hampshire.  Some  things  we  tried 
did  not  work.  We  were  able  to  drop  those. 
Many  of  the  things  we  tried  in  New 
Hampshire  have  been  enacted  in  States 
all  across  the  country:  The  modifications 


of  the  classification  system  for  automo- 
bile insurance,  postconveyancy  assess- 
ment, which  never  existed  before,  on  and 
on.  We  have  the  strongest  unfair  trade 
practice  act  in  the  country.  We  can  fine 
companies  and  take  away  their  license. 
What  I  am  afraid  the  Senator  is  tend- 
ing to  is  a  national  body  to  regulate 
insurance  or  worse  yet  a  dual  body. 

One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  was  that  I  was 
also  securities  commissioner  as  well  as 
insurance  commissioner.  Most  of  my 
responsibilities  as  securities  commis- 
sioner involved  hassling  with  the  SEC. 
We  had  two  sets  of  regulations,  many 
times  in  conflict. 

That  is  where  I  parted  company  with 
my  friend.  I  think  he  is  headed  down 
the  road  to  Federal  regulation  of  insur- 
ance which  ironically  some  of  the  biggest 
casualty  companies  of  the  company 
want  because  they  would  rather  come  to 
Washington  and  do  business  with  one 
Federal  insurance  commissioner  than 
have  to  do  business  with  50  State 
commissioners. 

I  think  one  reason  we  have  not  had  a 
major  countrywide  scandal  on  insurance 
regulations  is  that  there  has  not  been 
any  Federal  insurance  regiolator  to 
corrupt. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  that  I  wish 
that  every  State  had  an  insurance  com- 
missioner who  shared  his  dedication  and 
concern.  But  I  am  satisfied  from  the 
investigation  that  I  have  done  in  this 
area,  and  it  goes  back  about  30  years, 
that  the  States  just  have  not  been  do- 
ing their  job,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions. The  Senator  was  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Stone  of  Massachusetts  was  one  of  them. 
The  commissioner  down  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  them.  There  are  a  few 
others.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are 
not  others. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  GAO  just 
recently  came  out  with  a  report  in  which 
they  said  very  clearly  that  the  States 
are  not  doing  an  effective  job  of  regu- 
lation and  stated  they  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money  nor  the  expertise. 
That  does  not  mean  to  suggest  either  by 
implication  or  otherwise  that  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  the 
regulation,  but  I  think  that  information 
provided  to  a  committee  of  Congress 
which  has  jurisdiction  is  entirely  apypro- 
priate  and  I  think  that  is  apparently 
where  we  are  as  the  Cannon  statement 
seemed  to  indicate. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor this,  but  I  think  the  consumer  has 
a  better  chance  of  protection  when  he 
can  bring  his  grievance  to  the  State 
Capitol  and  has  a  greater  opportunity  to 
influence  the  political  outcome  in  State 
elections,  whether  it  be  the  House,  the 
Senate,  the  Coimcil,  the  Governor,  or 
what  have  you. 
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But  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  and  I 
are  going  to  agree  on  that  today. 

So  I  thank  the  managers  for  the  time. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  without  calling  up  his  amendment 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
that  he  would  have  used  in  arguing  for 
his  amendment  be  used  in  the  debate 


which  took  place.  I  wonder  if  I  could  get 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  and  I 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  allocated  time  which  otherwise  would 
be  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  my 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  demurrer  because  I  am 
not  interested  in  particularly  debating 
with  him  the  facts.  I  am  not  interested 
in  debating  with  him  his  view  of  the  in- 
surance industry  or  his  view  of  State  in- 
surance commissions,  or  his  view  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion because  to  my  mind  those  are  not 
the  essential  questions  that  are  before  us 
right  now. 

The  questions  before  us  right  now  have 
to  do  with  the  relationship  between  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  and  investigation 
of  the  business  of  insurance  and  also  the 
way  in  which  Congress  makes  laws  and 
then  either  amends  or  repeals  those  laws. 

In  1945.  Congress  enacted  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act,  and  that  act  provided 
as  follows:  That  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  shall  be  applicable  to  the  business 
of  insurance  to  the  extent  that  such  busi- 
ness is  not  regulated  by  State  law. 

Therefore,  in  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  Congress  granted  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments the  power  to  preempt  the  busi- 
ness of  regulating  insurance.  It  specif- 
ically said  that  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
including  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
law,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  so  long  as  it  was  regu- 
lated by  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  is  arguable 
that  that  was  a  mistake.  I  do  not  happen 
to  believe  so  personally.  I  think  there 
are  some  things  that  States  do  well.  I  am 
a  child  of  State  government  myself.  I 
spent  years  there. 

I  am  not  willing  to  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  State  governments  do 
not  do  a  good  job  or  that  we  should  vest 
more  responsibility  in  Washington. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  1945 
this  bridge  was  crossed  and  the  decision 
was  made  to  get  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, among  other  portions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  out  of  the  business 
of  supervising,  regulating,  studying,  and 
analyzing  the  business  of  insurance. 

There  was  not  any  specification  of 
what  section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  was  to  apply.  Section  6,  as 
well  as  other  sections,  was  deemed  inap- 
plicable by  virtue  of  this  statute  so  long 
as  State  governments  got  into  the  busi- 
ness of  regulations  which,  of  course,  they 
are  all  in. 

In  1978  and  1979  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  instituted  several  studies  of 
the  business  of  insurance,  including  the 
very  controversial  study  of  the  life  insur- 
ance business,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
people,  myself  included,  and  I  think 
probably  every  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  who  believe  that  that  study 
of  the  life  insurance  industry  and  other 
insurance  studies  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  flatly  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act. 


What  happens  when  the  FTC  begins 
getting  involved  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ance? Is  it  just  a  matter  of  a  study?  Is 
it  just  a  matter  of  some  report  that  is  put 
together  to  gather  dust  somewhere? 

I  think  it  is  more  than  that.  I  think 
that  the  insurance  business  was  very 
much  shaken  and  that  its  reputation  was 
very  much  shaken  by  the  study  of  life  in- 
surance. 

Beyond  that,  on  November  20,  the 
Commerce  Committee  unanimously 
voted  affirmatively  on  an  amendment, 
which  is  now  included  in  this  bill,  clari- 
fying the  lack  of  authority  for  the  FTC 
to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  studying 
insurance.  That  was  on  November  20 
when  that  particular  vote  was  taken  in 
the  Commerce  Committee,  clearly  stat- 
ing the  view,  at  least  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  committee,  that  we  wanted 
to  clarify  what  the  law  was  in  our  opin- 
ion. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  on  January  14 
President  Carter  sent  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States.  The  letter,  over 
the  President's  signature,  said  among 
other  things: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  re- 
cently recommended  a  model  State  regula- 
tion on  life  insurance  cost  disclosure. 

And  the  President  then  said : 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  model  State 
regulation  and  other  material  which  sum- 
marizes the  key  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  this  study  of  life  in- 
surance was  distributed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Governors  of 
the  50  States. 

What  is  involved  here  is  a  basic  matter 
of  comity  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments.  First, 
we  give  the  States  the  power  to  preempt 
the  field.  Then  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  busily  sending  out  model 
regulations  to  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States. 

The  issue  that  is  before  us,  that  has 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
concerns  what  can  committees  of  the 
Congress  do.  The  concern  here  is  that  if 
Congress,  by  law,  removes  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate the  insurance  industry,  then 
what  kind  of  steps  must  Congress  take 
in  order  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  the  insurance 
industry? 

The  position  of  this  Senator,  I  think 
the  position  of  most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
was  that  if  a  statute  duly  enacted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  in  1945  removes  from 
the  FTC  a  certain  power,  then  to  reinvest 
into  the  FTC  that  same  power  should 
take  an  act  of  Congress,  and  that  we  can- 
not get  into  the  position  of  a  committee 
of  Congress  or  a  group  of  individual 
Members  of  Congress  or  even  maybe 
committee  staff  somewhere  requesting 
the  very  kind  of  study,  analysis,  report, 
investigation  which  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  forbids  by  law. 

So  the  basic  issue  is  not  the  substance 
of  the  matter,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  preempt  the  field.  That  has  al- 
ready been  done,  and  maybe  we  should 


review  that.  Maybe  we  should  look  at 
that.  Maybe  there  is  a  case  to  be  made 
for  giving  the  FTC  this  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tion. But  if  that  is  done  it  should  be  done 
by  statute,  and  it  should  not  be  done 
informally. 

It  is  curious  that  I  wrote  Chairman 
Pertschuk  a  letter  asking  him  for  the 
history  and  the  authority  behind  the 
President's  letter  to  the  Governors,  and 
in  responding  to  my  letter  he  wrote  me 
on  February  5  saying : 

To  my  knowledge,  prior  to  the  Commerce 
Committee's  October  17,  1979.  hearing  on 
the  FTC  life  insurance  report,  no  member  of 
the  Committee  had  ever  expressed  doubt  as 
to  the  Commission's  authority  to  conduct 
such  study.  Indeed,  when  I  presented  tfte 
rejjort  to  the  Committee  on  July  10,  neither 
you  nor  any  other  member  questioned  our 
Jurisdiction  to  study  life  insurance. 

So  the  position  of  Chairman  Pertschuk 
apparently  is  that  silence  on  the  part  of 
members  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
is  sufficient  to  justify  an  act  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  statute  itself. 

Then  the  chairman  goes  on  to  refer  to 
other,  what  he  calls,  positive  signals 
"about  our  insurance  activities,"  and  he 
talks,  for  example,  about  a  letter  sent  in 
March  of  last  year  and  signed  by  three 
Senators  who  wtote  as  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  to  urge  the 
FTC  to  continue  studying  medicare  sup- 
plement insurance. 

So  the  problem  we  were  talking  about 
when  we  met  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  the  discussion  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  been  referring  to  is  to  try 
to  make  it  clear  that,  as  a  matter  of 
process  around  here,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure, it  is  not  proper,  in  effect,  to 
amend  or  repeal  a  statute  duly  enacted 
by  Congress  by  informal  means,  and  that 
if  Congress  by  statute  tells  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  it  cannot  do  some- 
thing then  particular  Members  of  Ccm- 
gress,  even  a  whole  committee  of  Con- 
gress, cannot  informally  repeal  or  modify 
or  amend  the  terms  of  that  statute.  That 
is  all  that  is  involved  here.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  trying  to  please  some  special 
interest. 

I  have  been  very  active  in  this  par- 
ticular concern  solely  as  a  matter  of 
process.  I  could  not  care  less  whether  the 
insurance  industry  is  delighted  or  infuri- 
ated by  this.  But  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  problems  we  get  into  in  Con- 
gress is  that  we  lose  sight  of  process  al- 
together, and  we  begin  talking  about 
what  objective  do  we  want,  and  proce- 
dure, therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  think  that  was  what  was  involved 
with  the  legislative  veto.  I  think  that  is 
the  best  argument  against  the  legislative 
veto,  that  we  are  so  busy  trying  to  scotch 
tape  together  some  kind  of  appropriate 
ad  hoc  response  to  what  is  going  on  in 
an  tulministrative  agency  or  what  is 
going  on  out  there  in  the  world  that  we 
lose  sight  of  process  altogether. 

So  that  is  the  concern  that  was  re- 
flected in  the  transcript  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  meeting  last  November;  that 
was  the  concern  to  which  I  addressed 
myself  at  that  meeting,  and  that  is  the 
same  concern  I  have  today  in  respcxiding 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  his  com- 
ments about  why  not  let  a  committee  re- 
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quest  the  FTC  to  go  out  and  ctmduct  an 
inquiry. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  16SS 

(Purpose:  To  suspend  for  a  period  of  two 
years  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  cur- 
rent Investigation  of  the  automobile  Indus- 
try, but  not  foreclosing  any  future  Investi- 
gations of  the  auto  industry  under  existing 
statutes) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1658. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  sus- 
pend Its  current  Investigation  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  (Hie  number  761-0083)  for 
a  period  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl.  The  suspension  of  activity 
shall  not  foreclose  or  limit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  conducting  any  other  in- 
vestigation of,  or  taking  any  action  against 
the  auto  Industry,  or  promulgating  any  rule 
or  regulation  pertaining  to  the  automobile 
Industry. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  had  intended  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  (No.  1658)  to  suspend  for  2 
years  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
current  automobile  investigation.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  this  week,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  pur- 
sue the  amendment  at  this  time.  The 
Commission's  decision  to  suspend  the 
present  subpenas  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, and  to  narrow  the  scope  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  1979.  Congress  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  conduct  an 
annual  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
state  of  the  auto  industry  and  its  inter- 
action with  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  scope  of  this  annual  study  will 
include  the  competitive  structure  of  the 
Industry. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  engaged  in  a  similar  study  since 
1976,  and  has  issued  broad  subpenas  in 
connection  with  its  study  of  the  "struc- 
ture, conduct  and  performance"  of  auto 
competition.  Critics  of  the  FTC  have 
contended  that  the  subpenas  are  far 
too  broad.  The  industry  estimates  that 
compliance  will  cost  more  than  $167  mil- 
lion, or  about  $30  per  new  car  produced. 
Furthermore,  the  FTC  conceded  in  ap- 
propriations testimony  that  they  are  not 
investigating  any  specific  violation  of 
law,  but  in  fact,  are  on  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  fishing  expedition. 

My  amendment  would  have  suspended 
for  2  years  the  FTC's  authority  to  con- 
duct its  investigation.  That  would  have 
given  the  Department  of  Transportation 
time  to  finish  the  work  mandated  by 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  Regulatory 
Council  time  to  finish  Its  current  study 


on  the  impact  of  Government  regulation 
on  the  auto  industry. 

Just  last  week,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  another  milestone  in  the  auto 
industry's  march  down  an  economically 
troubled  road,  llie  Journal  noted  that 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  Japan  has 
displaced  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  number  one  auto  producer.  The 
latest  Japanese  production  figures  are 
the  most  recent  in  a  continuing  series  of 
upheavals  in  an  industry  which  touches 
one  out  of  every  five  American  work- 
ers. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  know  the  problems 
facing  our  auto  industry  in  regard  to 
competition,  imports  and  regulation.  The 
last  thing  we  need  are  duplicative  studies 
on  the  same  subject  matter,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait  for  information  while 
the  industry  and  the  FTC  fight  lengthy 
court  battles  over  subpenas. 

The  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  Wednesday  to  narrow  sub- 
stantially the  scope  of  its  automobile  in- 
dustry investigation,  with  consultation 
of  both  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  President's  Regulatory 
Council,  is  a  welcome  effort  to  avoid 
duplication  in  Federal  auto  studies. 

I  met  with  Chairman  Pertschuk  this 
week  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  the 
reduction  of  this  study.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  been  concerned  over  the  burden- 
some approach  the  Commission  has 
taken  in  studying  the  automobile  indus- 
try. The  chairman  has  given  me  this  as- 
surances that  the  Commission's  restruc- 
tured study  will  be  coordinated  with 
similar  work  being  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Regulatory 
Council,  and  will  lessen  the  burden  on  the 
beleaguered  auto  industry.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  fishing  expedition  of  the 
past  4  years  is  over,  and  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  auto  companies  can  coop- 
erate in  a  good  faith  effort  to  gather  this 
information. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  withdraw 
my  amendment  at  this  time  in  light  of 
the  Commission's  action.  Frankly,  I  have 
some  reservations  that  the  FTC  study  is 
all  that  has  been  promised.  In  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Pertschuk  on  February  4, 1980, 
I  asked  that  I  be  advised  in  more  detail 
the  nature  of  the  Commission's  action.  I 
plan  to  follow  more  closely  the  agency's 
work  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Congress  and  the  American  consumer 
will  be  well  served  by  the  information 
that  these  Federal  studies  can  provide. 
The  FTC  has  an  important  task  to  per- 
form. It  is  time  that  it  gets  underway  in 
a  cooperative  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  February  4,  1980, 
from  me  to  Chairman  Pertschuk,  and  a 
response  dated  February  7.  1980,  from 
Chairman  Pertschuk  to  me  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Appropriations. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1980. 
Mr.  Michael  Pertschotc, 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commisaion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  your 
coming  by  to  discuss  the  Commission's  pro- 


posed plans  for  restructuring  Its  present  In- 
vestigation of  the  U.S.  automobile  Industry. 

As  you  know,  all  of  the  automobile  com- 
panies have  complained  about  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  present  study  and  Its  general  lack 
of  focus.  I,  too.  am  concerned  about  these 
matters,  especially  with  the  Industry  facing 
a  serious  market  decline  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Regulatory  Council  are  em- 
barked on  Independent  studies  of  the  auto 
Industry. 

I  appreciated  hearing  from  you  that  the 
Commission  is  now  prepared  to  withdraw  Its 
subpoenas  and  to  sharpen  the  focus  of  Its 
concern  by  Issuing  a  new  resolution.  While  I 
realize  that  any  recommendation  must  be  ap- 
proved by  your  fellow  Commissioners.  I 
nevertheless  would  appreciate  having  a  more 
detailed  understanding  of  the  study's  new 
direction.  Speclflcally,  I  would  like  to  have 
your  response  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  In  dollar  amounts,  what  kind  of  reduc- 
tion Is  the  Commission  contemplating? 

2.  What  win  be  the  specific  questions  ad- 
dressed in  the  new  study? 

3.  How  will  the  new  FTC  study  coordinate 
with  the  ongoing  DOT  and  RegiUatory 
Council  studies? 

4.  Would  the  proposed  cooperative  effort 
not  have  a  greater  chance  of  success  If  the 
FTC's  participation  Is  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
without  the  use  of  compulsory  process? 

5.  Will  the  Commission  study  the  effects 
of  the  structure  of  major  foreign  producers 
on  the  U.S.  market? 

Your  earliest  response  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  7,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  Thank  you  for 
the  recent  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
the  Commission's  plans  to  neirrow  the  focus 
of  Its  pending  antitrust  Investigation  of  the 
automobile  Industry.  I  do  appreciate  the 
concerns  you  expressed  during  the  discus- 
sion, and  I  welcome  the  further  opportunity 
your  letter  of  February  4th  provides  for 
addressing  the  Issues  you  raise. 

The  Commission  has  focused  the  Investiga- 
tion to  discover  whether  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  have  occurred,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  determine  whether  economic  efBciency 
or  illegal  exclusionary  conduct  accounts  for 
the  continuing  dominant  positions  of  the 
market  leaders,  especially  General  Motors 
Corp. 

The  investigation,  although  now  more  nar- 
rowly defined,  will,  as  it  has  from  its  incep- 
tion, require  information  from  the  major  for- 
eign firms  which  market  automobiles  in  the 
United  States.  These  foreign  auto  companies 
collectively  occupy  a  substantial  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  and  significantly  affect  events 
in  the  industry. 

Below  are  the  questions  you  asked  in  your 
February  4th  letter  and  my  answers  to  each 
question. 

"1.  In  dollar  amounts,  what  kind  of  reduc- 
tion Is  the  Commission  contemplating?" 

Because  the  Commission  does  not  have  di- 
rect access  to  the  companies'  files  and  per- 
sonnel I  am  simply  unable  to  provide  a  dol- 
lar figure  for  the  reduced  costs  of  complying 
with  the  cutback  subpoenas  contemplated 
by  the  Commission.  The  best  estimate  I  can 
provide  is  based  on  the  percentage  reduction 
In  categories  of  Information  the  subpoenas 

In  previous  actions,  the  Commission  had 
reduced  the  burden  of  the  original  Ford  sub- 
poena by  approximately  50  percent  and  the 
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burden  of  the  original  Chrysler  subpoena  by 
approximately  75  percent. 

(Chrysler  is  not  presently  challenging  the 
burden  of  the  subp>oena.)  As  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  action  yesterday,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  the  burden  of  the  Ford  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  subpoenas  will  be  reduced  by  per- 
haps as  much  as  70  percent  (Ford  by  an 
additional  20  percent)  and  the  Chrysler  sub- 
poena by  an  additional  tunount.  The  AMC 
subpoena  is  being  withdrawn  pending  pro- 
duction of  documents  under  a  limited  sub- 
poena to  AMC's  primary  lender.  After  review 
of  the  material  produced,  the  Commission 
win  decide  whether  additional  information 
should  be  sought  from  AMC.  In  addition,  the 
Volkswagen  subpoena  will  be  substantially 
reduced. 

One  way  in  which  we  will  reduce  the 
burden  of  the  subpoenas  is  to  limit  the 
amount  of  historical  information  requested. 
In  general,  the  subpoenas  will  seek  Informa- 
tion for  the  last  ten  years,  although  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  seek  certain  finan- 
cial information  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  In 
addition,  we  may  seek  documents  concerning 
meetings  of  certain  corporate  committees 
and  other  limited  information  going  back 
further  In  time. 

With  regard  to  the  dollar  estimates  of  com- 
pliance provided  by  the  auto  companies,  I 
can  only  say  that  in  this  and  other  investi- 
gations such  estimates  have  sometimes  been 
substantially  greater  than  actual  costs.  A 
good  example  of  such  Infiated  estimates  in 
similar  circumstances  was  noted  by  the 
court  m  the  Line  of  Business  litigation.  In 
re  Corporate  Patterns  Report  Litigation 
1977-2  Trade  cases  (CCH)  1!  61.544  (D.D.c! 
1977) .  ag'd  sub  nom.  In  re  FTC  Line  of  Busi- 
ness Report  Litigation,  1978-2  Trade  Cases 
(CCH)  1  62.152  (D.C.  Clr.).  cert,  denied,  439 
U.S.  958  ( 1978) . 

"2  What  will  be  the  specific  questions 
addressed  in  the  new  study?" 

The  narrowed  focus  of  the  investigation  is 
whether  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
have  occured,  and,  in  particular,  whether 
economic  efficiency  or  illegal  exclusionary 
conduct  accounts  for  the  continuing  domi- 
nant positions  of  the  market  leaders,  espe- 
c:ally  GM.  In  boUi  of  these  areas,  specific 
Issues  are  to  be  resolved.  With  regard  to  the 
relative  market  positions  of  the  firms,  the 
Commission  Is  seeking  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  market  shares  and  differ- 
ential profits  may  be  indicative  of  economies 
of  scale  achieved  by  the  largest  firms 
through  production,  distribution  and  other 
size-related  cost  advantages.  If  the  leading 
firms'  market  positions  and  possibly  differ- 
ential profits  seem  not  to  be  explained  by 
technological  and  economic  factors,  the 
Commission  will  seek  to  examine:  (1) 
whether  GM  has  employed  rapid  style 
change  to  the  disadvantage  of  small  firms 
who  may  be  forced  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  market  at  greater  expense;  (2)  whether 
the  exclusive  dealership  system  has  had 
anticompetitive  effects  on  some  smaller 
firms;  (3)  whether  the  greater  degree  of 
vertical  Integration  of  the  leading  firms  may 
have  been  used  to  inhibit  or  foreclose  other 
firms  from  entry  or  growth  in  the  industry; 
and  (4)  whether  other  possibly  exclusionary 
conduct  indicates  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Commission's  investigation  will 
address  these  long-standing  questions  in  the 
most  efficient  and  least  burdensome  manner 
possible — including  the  use  of  subpoenas — 
and  will.  In  the  process,  contribute  toward 
the  analyses  and  studies  being  conducted  by 
DOT  and  the  Regulatory  Council. 

"3.  How  will  the  new  FTC  study  coordi- 
nate with  the  ongoing  DOT  and  Regulatory 
Council  studies?" 

DOT  plans  three  studies:  a  six  month  as- 
sessment of  Chrysler's  long  term  viability, 
an  annual  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 


state  of  the  automobile  Industry  and  Its  In- 
teraction In  an  Integrated  economy,  and  a 
further  nine  month  study  requested  by  the 
President.  Because  of  the  complex  nature  of 
the  questions  to  be  studied  and  the  study 
deadlines,  DOT  has  Indicated  that  It  wUl  caU 
upon  agencies  throughout  government  for 
expertise.  Because  of  the  Commission's  ex- 
pertise In  questions  of  competition  In  the 
automobile  industry,  the  Commission  will 
stand  ready  to  assist  DOT  In  designing  Its 
studies.  After  discussions  between  myself  and 
Secretary  Goldschmldt,  we  agreed  that  the 
Commission's  investigation  wlU  not  dupli- 
cate the  EKDT  studies. 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  the 
Commission's  Investigation  concerns  the 
necessary  scale  of  operations  of  automobile 
manufacturing.  The  long-term  viability  of 
Chrysler  and  the  other  U.S.  automobile 
manufacturers  may  dex>end  upon  the  answer 
to  that  question.  Tlie  Commission's  Investi- 
gation will  deal  with  the  question  of  optimal 
scale  and  DOT  can  use  that  analysis  In  Its 
later  reports. 

In  addition,  the  scale  economy  data  we  are 
seeking  by  subpoena  relates  to  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  whether  government  regula- 
tion has  Imposed  upon  smaUer  firms  a  cost 
disadvantage.  As  a  member  of  the  Automo- 
bile Committee  of  the  Regulatory  Council, 
the  Commission  has  participated  in  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  conduct  of  a  study 
of  the  Impact  of  government  regulation  upon 
the  automobile  Industry.  While  no  final  de- 
cision has  been  made  regarding  the  study 
it  is  expected  that  the  Regulatory  Council 
will  proceed  and  wUl  draw  upon  the  Com- 
mission's expertise  on  competitive  questions. 
The  information  developed  in  the  Commis- 
sion's investigation  wUl  be  useful  not  only 
to  DOT  and  the  Regulatory  Coimcll,  but  also 
to  Congressional  policymakers. 

"4.  Would  the  proposed  cooperative  effort 
not  have  a  greater  chance  of  success  If  the 
FTC's  participation  Is  on  voluntary  basis 
without  the  use  of  compulsory  process''" 

I  believe  exclusive  reliance  on  a  voluntary 
approach  is  not  feasible.  Subpoenas  are  the 
customary  approach  for  obtaining  confiden- 
tial information  from  businesses  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  because  firms  usually  are 
unwilling  to  produce  sensitive  financial  and 
product  information  in  the  absence  of  a  sub- 
poena. Since  the  automobile  investigation 
began  the  automobile  firms  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  would  not  produce  documents 
absent  a  subpoena.  On  the  other  hand  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  more  recently 
there  has  been  excellent  cooperation  by 
Chrysler  in  narrowing  its  subpoena  once  it 
had  been  issued.  By  making  personnel  avail- 
able and  showing  staff  samples  of  the  docu- 
ments called  for  by  the  subpoena,  the  bur- 
den of  the  Chrysler  subpoena  was  reduced 
by  75  percent.  In  fact,  Chrysler  U  no  longer 
contesting  the  burden  of  the  subpoena  (It 
should  be  noted  that  the  burden  of  the 
Chrysler  subpoena  will  be  further  reduced 
as  the  result  of  the  refinement  of  the  Investi- 
gation). 

The  Commission  has  directed  the  staff  to 
redraft  the  subpoenas  and  the  resolution  au- 
thorlzinc  compulsory  process.  After  the  re- 
drafting, the  automobile  firms  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  comply  voluntarily  with 
the  subpoenas  and  staff  will  be  available  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  information  re- 
quested. We  Invite  the  firms  to  use  that  op- 
portunity, as  Chrysler  did  in  the  past,  to 
work  with  the  staff  to  further  narrow  the 
documents  requested.  SUff  has  asked  all  the 
companies  at  various  times  In  the  past  to 
engage  In  such  an  effort. 

"5.  Will  the  Commission  study  the  effects 
of  the  structure  of  major  foreign  producers 
on  the  U.S.  market?" 

Because  foreign  firms  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  U.S.  auto  Industry,  the 


Conunlsslon  has  from  the  outset  of  the  In- 
vestigation sought  Information  from  the 
foreign  firms  selling  automobUes  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  staff  Is  following  a  care- 
fully planned  approach  to  acquiring  the 
necessary  Information  regarding  foreign 
automobile  manufacturers.  Interviews  were 
held  with  personnel  of  the  major  auto  Im- 
port companies.  These  were  followed  by  22 
investigational  hearings  with  top  executives 
of  these  importers. 

Based  in  part  on  Information  obtained 
from  these  hearings  and  Interviews,  the  Com- 
mission has  Issued  subpoenas  duces  tecum 
to  the  U.S.  subsidiaries  of  our  foreign  manu- 
facturers who  compete  In  the  United  States, 
Toyota,  Nissan  (Datsun).  Honda,  and  VoDcb- 
wagen.  These  companies  sold  over  1.6  million 
new  cars  in  1979  and  accounted  for  70  per- 
cent of  Imported  new  car  sales  ( 16.3  percent 
of  total  new  car  sales)  In  the  United  States. 

The  Intent  of  aU  the  sut^>oenas  Is  to  re- 
quest the  same  type  of  Information  as  re- 
quested from  the  domestic  firms.  Including 
such  subject  areas  as  corporate  organization, 
profitability,  pricing  practices,  marketing, 
advertising,  product  planning,  dealership 
system,  plans  to  manufacture  or  assemble 
cars  in  the  U.S.  None  of  the  subpoenas  issued 
in  this  investigation,  however,  seeks  precisely 
identical  types  of  Information  from  all  com- 
panies. Because  of  the  wide  range  in  their 
size,  market  share,  and  Importance,  sub- 
poenas to  the  domestic  firms  vary  In  terms 
of  the  information  sought.  Similarly,  the 
subpoenas  to  the  Import  companies  are  not 
Identical  to  the  subpoenas  Issued  to  the 
domestic  companies.  The  subpoena  to  Volks- 
wagen does  contain  requests  for  information 
pertaining  to  manufacturing  and  scale  econ- 
omy issues  but  these  requests  are  necessarily 
limited  to  the  recent  years  Volkswagen  began 
assembling  cars  in  the  U.S.  Similarly,  the 
time  period  of  the  Import  subpoena  Is  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that  none  of  these  companies 
became  significant  factors  in  the  U.S.  market 
until  the  early  1960's.  Indeed,  Japanese  firms, 
which  now  sell  about  70  percent  of  the  cars 
Imported  into  the  United  States,  did  not  be- 
come  Important   untu   the  late    I960's. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  adequately  responded 
to  your  questions.  I  and  the  Commission's 
staff  obviously  stand  ready  to  discuss  the 
automobile  Investigation  with  you  or  your 
staff  at  any  time. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Michael  PmrscHnK, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, which  has  a  longstanding  in- 
volvement in  insurance  sold  or  promoted 
by  creditors,  I  would  like  to  obtain  a 
clarification  on  section  5  of  S.  1991. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  did  not  intend  to  preempt  the 
Banking  Committee  from  continuing  to 
rely  on  the  expertise  of  the  FTC  in  these 
areas. 

I  want  to  ask  Senator  Cannon:  Is  my 
understanding  correct  that  section  5  does 
not  preclude  the  Banking  Committee 
from  requesting  investigations  and 
studies  from  the  FTC  under  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  and  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Credit  Act? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct.  There  Is  no  intent  in 
section  5  to  affect  any  authority  given 
to  the  FTC  under  the  Truth  in  Lending 
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Act  and  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much.  That  is 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  77 
minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  HI  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  unused  time  remaining  on  the 
amendment  which  is  not  an  amendment 
yet? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Thirty-flve  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  the 
amendment  is  offered,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  35  minutes ;  the  opposition  has 
42  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  on  behalf  of  the  opponents  to  the 
amendment  that  has  not  been  oflfered, 
we  are  prepared  to  yield  back  our  time 
if  the  amendment  is  not  going  to  be  of- 
fered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes  to  be 
recognized  for  the  introduction  of  an 
amendment. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   965 

(Purpose:  To  amend  S.  1991  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  reduce 
the  paperwork  for  small  businesses  under 
the  Quarterly  Financial  Report  program) 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 

and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi   (Mr,  Coch- 
ran), for  himself  and  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Hatch. 

and    Mr.    Muskie.    proposes    an    unprlnted 

amendment  numbered  965. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  40,  line  5,  after  "3."  add  "(a)". 

On  page  40,  between  lines  20  and  21  add 
the  following : 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  On  or  before  October  31,  1980,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  reduce  the 
number  of  small  businesses  required  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  Quarterly  Financial  Report 
Prop-am  to  78  percent  of  the  small  businesses 
participating  m  the  program  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  manufacturing,  mining 
reteU  and  wholesale  operations.  The  Com-' 
mlMlon,  in  consultation  with  small  busl- 
^s  required  to  respond  or  potentially 
I^ri„^  to  respond  shall  esublish  a  slg- 
usea  m  such  program.  . 


(Mr.  TSONGAS  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing paperwork  burdens  currently  being 
shouldered  by  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses. 

I  would  ask  imanimous  consent  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  that  the  following 
Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment:  Senator  Leahy,  Senator 
Hatch,  and  Senator  Muskie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  of  mine  in  Mississippi.  He 
operates  a  small  manufacturing  firm.  He 
received  notice  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  advising  him  that  he  had 
been  selected  to  participate  in  the  quar- 
terly financial  report  program  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  cover  letter,  which  he  sent  to  me, 
informed  him  that  the  report  was  man- 
datory and  "with  no  exception;"  that 
he  had  25  days  to  complete  the  report; 
and  he  subsequently  learned  that  failure 
to  file  the  report  was  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $100  per  day. 

The  report  itself  is  intricate  and  in- 
volved. I  have  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  this  report 
with  the  instructions  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  purport  to  ex- 
plain how  you  fill  out  this  questionnaire 

Among  the  items  required  to  be  di- 
vulged are  quarterly  sales,  receipts  and 
operating  revenues,  depreciation,  deple- 
tion and  amortization  of  property,  plant 
and  equipment,  operating  expenses,  ex- 
traordinary gains  and  losses,  retained 
earnings,  cash  and  demand  deposits  in- 
side and  outside  the  United  States,  se- 
curities held,  inventories,  total  assets, 
?hort-  and  long-term  loans,  trade  ac- 
counts and  trade  notes  payable,  income 
taxes  accrued — prior  and  current  years 
and  on  and  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  copy  of  the  report  and  the 
instructions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

INSPRUCTIONS— Please  Read  Before 
Completing  This  Report 
(For  purposes  of  this  report,  domestic  op- 
erations refer  only  to  those  located  within 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
e.g.,  an  export  to  another  country  or  a  U  S 
possession    is   a   domestic    operation,    while 
manufacturing  In  another  country  Is  a  for- 
eign operation.) 

RULES  FOR  CONSOLIDATION 

Consolidate  the  domestic  operations  of 
every  corporation  which  is  taxable  under  the 
U.S.  Internal  xievenue  Code  and  is  owned 
more  than  50  percent  by  your  corporation 
and  its  majority-owned  corporations,  and 
consolidate  every  DISC  (Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation)  which  Is  owned 
more  than  50  percent  by  your  corporation 
and  its  majority-owned  corporations 
Except — 

Do  not  consolidate: 

Foreign  entitles,  either  corporate  or  non- 
corporate; 

Foreign  branch  operations  (see  Instruction 
below); 


Domestic  corporations  primarily  enaged  in 
foreign  operations;  and 

Domestic  corporations  primarily  engaged 
in  banking,  finance,  or  insurance  (as  defined 
in  major  groups  60  through  63  and  in  group 
672  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual,  1972  edition). 

Consolidation  is  optional  for  any  domestic 
corporation  required  to  file  quarterly  finan- 
cial statements  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  or 
Federal  Power  Commission.  If  you  do  con- 
solidate any  of  these  corporations  In  this 
Federal  Trade  Commission  report,  you  are 
required  to  submit  with  this  report  a  copy 
of  the  corresponding  quarterly  financial 
statement  filed  with  the  respective  regula- 
tory agencies. 

REPORTING    ON    NON-CONSOLIDATED    DOMESTIC 
AND  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

Foreign  branches.  Report  the  net  Income 
(or  loss)  of  foreign  branches  in  item  9  and 
the  equity  In  foreign  branches  In  item  27. 

Non-consolidated  entities  (foreign  or  do- 
mestic). If  you  use  the  equity  method  of 
accounting,  report  in  Item  9  your  equity  in 
earnings  (or  losses)  of  all  non-consolidated 
domestic  and  foreign  entitles  and  invest- 
ments; report  the  Investment  in  these  en- 
titles in  Item  27.  If  you  do  not  use  the  equity 
method  of  accounting,  report  the  dividends 
received  in  item  6;  the  Investment  in  item  27. 

SPECUL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTED  ITEMS 

21b.  Federal  agency  securities.  Include: 
debentures  and  participation  certificates  of 
all  Federal  agencies  and  Federally-sponsored 
agencies  Including  GNMA,  CCC,  Exlm-bank, 
FHA,  TVA,  Department  of  Defense,  Banks 
for  Co-ops,  FICB,  FHLB,  FHLMC,  FLB 
FNMA.  and  Postal  Service;  and  notes  in- 
sured by  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
GNMA,  or  other  agencies. 

24.  Inventories.  Report  book  value  of  all 
Inventories.  Include:  finished  products; 
work-in-process;  and  materials,  supplies 
fuels,  etc.  Exclude:  land,  buUdlngs,  and 
other  real  estate  and  securities  held  for 
resale;  these  should  be  reported  in  item  25. 

26a,  Depreciable  and  amortlzable  fixed  as- 
sets, including  construction  in  progress.  Re- 
port gross  value  (acquisition  or  original  cost 
or  other  basis)  of  all  depreciable  and 
amortlzable  fixed  assets.  Include:  all  im- 
provements and  new  construction  in  progress 
but  not  yet  completed;  all  fixed  assets  owned 
by  your  company  and  its  consolidated  en- 
titles that  are  leased  or  rented  to  others; 
capitalized  exploration  and  development 
costs  of  mineral  properties. 

26b,  Land  and  mineral  rights.  Report  gross 
value  (acquisition  or  original  cost  or  other 
basis)  of  all  land,  except  land  held  for  re- 
sale. Include:  timber  and  mineral  rights  ex- 
cept capitalized  exploration  and  develop- 
ment costs  of  mineral  properties. 

Please  read  Instructions  before  complet- 
ing this  report. 

Audited  figures  are  not  required.  Estimates 
may  be  used  wherever  necessary. 

Schedule  A,  Statement  of  Income  and  re- 
tained earnings  for  your  3-month  period 
from  ,  19—  to  .  19—,  inclusive, 

(Report  all  dollar  figures  In  thousands) 

1.  Sales,  receipts,  and  operating  revenues 
(net  of  returns  and  allowances),  including 
excise  and  sales  taxes.  $ . 

2.  Excise  and  sales  taxes  Included  in  Item 
1,$ . 

3.  Depreciation,  depletion,  and  amortiza- 
tion of  property,  plant,  and  equipment,  $ . 

4.  All  other  operating  costs  and  expenses 
(net  of  purchase  discounts),  including  sell- 
ing,   general,    and    administrative   expenses, 

5.  Income  (or  loss)  from  operations  (Item 
1  less  Items  2,  3,  and  4) ,  $ . 

6.  Non-operating  Income  (dividends,  inter- 
est, rent,  royalties,  etc.) .  $ . 
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7.  Non-operating  expenses  (Interest,  etc.).         Trade  accounts  and  trade  notes  payable, 


8.  Income  (or  loss)  before  income  taxes 
and  extraordinary  items  (items  5  and  6  less 
Item  7).$ . 

9.  Net  Income  (or  loss)  of  foreign  branches 
and  equity  in  earnings  (or  losses)  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  non-consolidated  entities  and 
Investments  accounted  for  by  the  equity 
method,  net  of  foreign  taxes,  $ , 

10.  Provision  for  current  and  deferred  do- 
mestic Income  taxes  on  Items  8  and  9  (accu- 
mulate credits  in  items  32  and  36) : 

a.  Federal,  $ , 

b.  Other,  $ . 

11.  Income  (or  loss)  after  Income  taxes 
(items  8  and  9  less  Items  10a  and  lOb) .  $ , 

12.  Extraordinary  gains,  less  applicable  in- 
come taxes  of  $ . 

13.  Extraordinary  losses,  less  applicable  in- 
come taxes  of  $ . 

14.  Minority  stockholders'  interest  in  in- 
come (or  loss)  of  consolidated  corporations, 

5.  Net  Income  (or  loss)  for  quarter  (items 
11  and  12  less  Items  13  and  14) ,  $ . 

16.  Retained  earnings  at  beginning  of  quar- 
ter (If  not  the  same  as  Item  38b  of  report 
for  preceding  quarter,  explain  below) ,  $ , 

17.  Cash  dividends  charged  to  retained 
earnings  in  current  quarter,  $ . 

18.  Other  direct  credits  (or  charges)  to  re- 
tained earnings  (net),  including  stock  and 
other  non-cash  dividends,  etc.,  $ . 

19.  Retained  earnings  at  end  of  quarter 
(same  as  Itepi  38b) ,  $ . 

Schedule  B.   Balance   sheet  as  of  , 

19—  (The  same  as  ending  date  of  Schedule 
A  above). 

ASSETS 

20a.  Cash  and  demand  deposits  In  the  U.S., 

b.  Time  deposits  In  the  U.S.,  Including  ne- 
gotiable certificates  of  deposit,  $ . 

c.  Deposits  outside  the  U.S. : 

21a.  U.S.  Treasury  securities  (1)  Subject  to 
agreements  to  sell,  $- 


(11)  Other,  due  in  1  year  or  less,  $- 


(ill)  Other,  due  In  more  than  1  year,  $-^ 

b.  Federal  agency  securities  (1)  Suljject  to 

agreements  to  sell,  $ . 

(11)  Other  due  in  1  year  or  less,  $- 


(Hi)  Other,  due  in  more  than  1  year,  $- . 

22a.  Commercial  and  finance  companv 
paper  of  U.S.  issuers,  $ . 

b.  State  and  local  government  securities 

due  In  1  year  or  less,  $ , 

^  c.  Foreign  securities  due  In  1  year  or  less, 

d.  Other  short-term  financial  Investments 
Including  bankers'  acceptances,  $ . 

23a.  Trade  receivables  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, $ . 

b.  Other  trade  accounts  and  trade  notes 
receivable  (less  allowances  for  doubtful  re- 
ceivables), $ . 

24.  Inventories,  $- 


25.  Current  assets  not  elsewhere  specified, 

26a.  Depreciable  and  amortlzable  fixed  as- 
sets. Including  construction  in  progress, 
8 . 

b.  Land  and  mineral  rights,  $ . 

c.  Accumulated  depreciation,  depletion 
and  amortization,  t . 

d.  Net  property,  plant,  and  equipment 
(items  26a  and  26b  less  item  26c),  9 

Non-current  assets  not  elsewhere  specified 
including  investment  in  non-consolidated 
entitles,  other  long-term  Investments,  Intan- 
gibles, etc,  $ . 

Total  assets,  $ . 


Income  taxes  accrued,  prior  and  current 

years,  net  of  payments,  a.  Federal,  t ;  b. 

Other,  9 . 

Installments,  due  In  1  year  or  less,  on  long- 
term  debt   (Classify  non-current  portion  In 

item   35),   a.   Loans   from   banks,   8 ;    b. 

Other  long-term  debts,  t . 

Current  liabilities  not  elsewhere  specified, 
including  excise  and  sales  taxes,  and  accrued 
expenses,  $ . 

Long-term  debt  due  In  more  than  1  year, 
a.  Loans  from  banks,  $ ;  b.  Other  long- 
term  debt,  $- 


tlABtLrriES    AND    STOCKHOLDERS'    EQUITY 

Short-term  loans   (original  maturity  of  1 

year  or  less) ,  a.  Loans  from  banks,  8 •  b 

Commercial  paper,  8 ;  c.  Other  short-term 

loans,  8 , 

Advances  and  prepayments  by  US.  Govern- 
ment, $ 


Non-current  liabilities  not  elsev^ere  speci- 
fied, including  deferred  Income  taxes.  8 . 

Minority  stockholders'  Interest  In  consoli- 
dated domestic  corporations.  8 . 

Capital  stock  and  other  capital.  8 . 

Retained  earnings  (same  as  Item  19) ,  8 ■ 

Treasury  stock,  at  cost,  8 . 

Stockholders'  equity  (items  38a  and  38b 
less  item  38c) ,  8 . 

Net  llabUlties  and  stockholders'  equity, 
8 . 

This  report  is  required  by  Law  (15  VS.C. 
46) .  It  will  be  used  only  In  combination  with 
reports  from  other  corporations  to  estimate 
national  totals  to  be  received  in  and  afforded 
confidential  status  and  will  not  be  available 
for  use  in  any  Commission  adjudication  or 
in  connection  with  any  investigation  for  pur- 
pose of  initiating  ad|udicative  proceedings 
except  as  they  relate  to  legal  action  for  fail- 
ure of  a  corporation  to  submit  a  timely  and 
acceptable  report. 

Within  25  days  after  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  this  report  is  requested,  complete 
and  return  one  copy  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 
Timely  transmittal  Is  required  to  meet  rigid 
deadlines  for  publishing  the  results  of  this 
survey.  No  exception  can  be  made. 

This  report  is  for  your  3-month  period: 

If  your  annual  closing  date  Is  in — 

March.  June.  September,  or  December,  you 
should  report  for — your  3-month  period* 
which  ended  in — — . 

February.  May.  August,  or  November,  you 
should  report  for — your  3-month  period* 
which  ended  In . 

January.  April.  July, 
should  rep)ort  for — your 
which  ended  in , 

Consolidate  the  domestic  operations  of 
those  majority-owned  corporations  that  are 
specified  in  the  enclosed  instructions  and 
Rules  for  Consolidation.  Do  not  consolidate 
those  explicitly  excluded.  (Please  read  the 
enclosed  Instructions  before  completing  this 
report,) 

Audited  figures  are  not  required.  Estimates 
may  be  used  wherever  necessary. 

Report  all  dollar  figures  In  thousands, 

1.  The  person  to  contract  regarding  this 
report  is . 

2.  This  corporation's  annual  closing  date 
is and  It  currently  reports  In- 
come find  payroll  taxes  under  Employer 
Identification  Number(s) ■ 1 

3.  This  corporation  (check  one)  :  D  Is 
active,  n  discontinued  business  on  . 

4.  This  corporation  (check  one)  :  D  Is  not 
owned  more  than  60  percent  by  another  cor- 
poration,   .   D  Is  owned  more  than  50 


or    October,    you 
3-month    period* 


percent  by . 

5,  This  corporation  (check  one) :  D  does 
not  own  more  than  50  percent  of  suiy  other 
corporation,  n  directly  or  Indirectly  owns 
more  than  50  percent  of  D  corporations  con- 
solidated in  this  report  and  n  corporations 
not  consolidated  In  this  report,  (Explain  in 
space  at  right  any  change  from  previous  re- 
port. Including  name.  State  where  incorpo- 
rated, date  of  incorporation,  and  Employer 
Identification  Number  (s)   of  each  majority- 


*Companies  on  a  13-perlod  year  should 
submit  a  16-week  report  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  their  fiscal  year  and  12-week  reports 
for  the  other  quarters. 


owned  corporation  Involved.  Reco&clla  the 
number  of  corporations  not  consolidated  in- 
dicating the  specific  broad  category  involved, 
i.e.,  foreign  corporation:  banking,  finance  or 
Insurance:  or  reporter  to  regulatory  agency. 
See  instructicms,) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  the  question  of  privacy,  which  is, 
in  my  mind,  a  very  real  question,  there 
is  the  problem  of  the  burden  imposed 
on  small  businesses,  such  as  that  oper- 
ated by  my  constituent  and  constituents 
of  all  Senators.  For  2  years  this  person 
is  going  to  be  required  to  fill  out  this 
sophisticated,  detailed  report.  He  has  to 
fill  it  out  on  a  quarterly  basis.  It  is  just 
like  requiring  him  to  file  his  income  tax 
return  every  quarter  for  2  years  instead 
of  simply  filing  it  once  a  year;  without 
any  consideration  whatsover  as  to  the 
accounting  method  that  he  may  be  using 
in  his  business;  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service;  without  any  regard  for 
whether  his  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar 
year  or  whether  he  has  chosen  to  elect 
a  different  fiscal  year. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  time 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  respond  to 
the  very  real  problem  that  we  have,  il- 
lustrated by  this  kind  of  reporting  re- 
quirement that  is  imposed  on  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  in  this  country. 

My  constituent,  just  like  many  constit- 
uents who  are  forced  to  file  this  kind  of 
report,  does  not  have  a  full-time  ac- 
countant working  on  his  staff.  He  does 
not  have  an  in-house  legal  counsel.  He 
has  to  hire  somebody,  or  a  staff  of  people, 
to  come  in  and  help  fill  out  this  very 
complicated,  hard-to-understand  and 
detailed  report. 

He  is  going  to  have  to  spend  hours  of 
his  own  personal  time  going  over  his 
records,  reviewing  these  documents, 
looking  at  this  form,  making  sure  that 
what  is  submitted  to  the  Govenmaent  is 
accurate. 

He  has  to  value  his  inventory  and, 
essentially,  compute  his  taxes  four  times 
every  year.  In  the  long  run,  he  will  prob- 
ably cost  himself  a  lot  of  money  because 
of  inattention  to  his  regular  problems  of 
running  a  business,  trying  to  cope  with 
the  economic  realities  of  life,  including  a 
high  rate  of  infiation  which  has  been  im- 
posed on  him  by  his  Government,  in  my 
judgment,  a  very  high  tax  burden,  and 
other  complicated  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  being  sent  out  by  Federal 
agencies  and  by  State  governments. 

My  amendment  essentially  does  two 
things:  By  October  31,  1980,  the  number 
of  small  businesses  required  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  would  have  to  be 
reduced  by  25  percent  below  the  current 
level;  the  report  would  have  to  be  sig- 
nificantly simplified  after  consultation 
with  current  and  prospective  partici- 
pants. 

By  small  businesses,  I  mean  those 
firms  which  currently  are  required  to  re- 
port for  8  quarters  imder  the  FTC  niles. 
Large  firms,  I  understand,  are  perma- 
nently required  to  file  once  they  are  in 
the  program. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  falls  squarely  within  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  Accounting  Office  last  May  when 
they  reviewed  the  program  under  the 
Federal  Reports  Act.  In  the  GAO  analysis 
they  said: 

We  urge  you  to  take  all  reasonable  steps 
to  reduce  the  number  of  small  business  par- 
ticipants and  to  make  filing  by  small  busi- 
nesses easier. 

I  think  we  need,  by  Senate  action,  to 
underscore  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  GAO.  We  need  to  impose  a  con- 
gressional mandate  which  would  require 
specific  action  to  be  taken  on  this  very 
important  matter. 

There  was  a  similar  evaluation  of  this 
program  reflected  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  in 
June  1977.  In  that  report,  it  states: 

Smaller  firms  appear  to  have  the  most 
difficulty  meeting  QPR  reporting  require- 
ments. Many  small  firms  do  not  prepare 
quarterly  financial  statements,  have  limited 
resources  to  gather  the  data  requested,  and 
have  minimal  information  systems. 

I  know  the  Government  has  a  need  to 
keep  up  with  what  is  going  on  out  there 
in  the  business  world  in  America.  We 
need  to  keep  tabs  on  the  economy.  There 
are  some  legitimate  reasons  why  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  pay  close  attention 
to  the  health  and  vitality  of  small  busi- 
nesses. But  what  worries  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  by  imposing  these  stren- 
uous, burdensome,  expensive  regulations 
and  requirements  on  small  businesses,  we 
are  doctoring  the  patient  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  about  to  kill  him.  We  keep 
examining  and  examining  to  see  where 
the  economy  is  hurting,  whether  unem- 
ployment is  growing  in  the  small  busi- 
ness area  or  not,  and  we  are  examining 
the  patient  to  death.  These  small  busi- 
nesses cannot  continue  to  withstand  the 
burden  and  expense  of  the  help  they  are 
getting  from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  kind  of  like  that  story  they  tell 
down  home,  Mr.  President,  about  the 
three  biggest  lies  that  you  will  hear. 

One  is,  "My  check  is  in  the  mail." 

Another  is.  "I  will  pay  you  Saturday." 

The  third  is,  "I  am  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  am  here  to  help  you." 

Well,  the  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  is  about  to  give  small 
business  all  the  help  small  business  can 
stand,  and  this  kind  of  quarterly  re- 
porting requirement  is  too  burdensome. 
We  can  do  something  positiire  about  it. 
We  can  reduce  the  numbers  o  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  to  be  sub 'c^ ted  to  this 
kind  of  burden  by  25  per.ent  by  voting 
for  this  amendment. 

That  is  a  small  contribution  that  this 
Senate  can  make  to  helping  relieve  a 
very  real  and  genuine  burden  that  is 
imposed  by  this  Commission  on  small 
businesses. 

I  very  seriously  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  that  we  pass  it. 
I  hope  that  maybe  we  can  encourage  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amend- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  I>urkin) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  an  excellent  amendment. 
I  am  prepared  to  support  it  and  to  fight 
for  it  in  conference.  I  think  this  is  ex- 
actly the  right  kind  of  approach  to  take. 
The  American  people  are  being  over- 
burdened by  paperwork.  This  is  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  reduce  that  burden. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
reason  to  object  to  the  reduction  of 
paperwork.  I  would  be  very  hopeful  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  could  as- 
sure me  that  the  need  for  this  vital  In- 
formation, as  it  relates  to  other  busi- 
nesses, would  not  be  jeopardized.  Could 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  assure  me 
that  with  the  reduction  of  this  paper- 
work and  the  elimination  of  a  certain 
niunber  of  businesses,  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  HUD,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  others  to  make 
projections  and  understand  them  would 
not  be  jeopardized? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  cannot  say  that  they  would  not 
want  to  survey  every  small  business  and 
argue  that  the  more  small  businesses 
they  have  participating  in  a  reporting 
program  like  this,  the  better  quality  of 
information  they  are  going  to  have.  But 
I  can  assure  the  Senator.  I  think,  that 
the  simple  reduction  by  25  percent  would 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator.  Im- 
pair the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
make  those  kinds  of  decisions  that  It 
has  to  make  based  on  economic  data 
that  it  does  receive  under  this  survey. 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  departments  or 
the  agencies  downtown.  I  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  does 
not  support  the  amendment,  I  have  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that 
the  number  of  companies  required  to 
participate  in  the  program  have  been 
significantly  reduced,  I  think  within  the 
last  year,  that  categories  of  about  3,100 
small  businesses  have  been  freed  from 
the  reporting  requirements? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  H  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  do  not  have 
that  information.  I  do  have  information 
that  indicates  that,  at  this  time,  there 
are  between  7,600  and  8,500  of  the  15,000 
participants  in  this  program  which  are 
in  the  category  of  small  business.  We  are 
talking  about  an  actual  reduction  under 
this  amendment  in  those  numbers  of  par- 
ticipants of  between  1,900  and  2,100  small 
businesses. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  already  3,100  have  been 
relieved. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  do  not  have  that 
information.  If  the  Senator  has  that  in- 
formation, I  cannot  argue  with  him.  I 
am  suggesting  that,  since  1976,  the  FTC 
has  been  saying  that  it  Is  going  to  reduce 
the  number  of  i>articipants,  but  my  in- 
formation is  that  they  really  have  not. 
The  Federal  Paperwork  Commission 
project  back  in  1976,  said  that  the  FTC 
said  it  was  in  the  process  of  reducing  the 
number  of  small  businesses  and  simpli- 
fying the  form.  But  to  this  Senator's 
knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  FTC 
since  that  time. 


Mr.  FORD.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  find  myself  in 
the  same  position  I  have  been  all  along. 
If  this  particular  amendment  had  not 
been  taken  up  before  the  committee  dur- 
ing our  discussion.  I  would  have  been  in 
the  position  of  opposing  it.  But  any 
company  that  has  less  than  $10  million 
in  assets  is  now  replaced  after  2  years' 
participation  in  the  program.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  understanding,  that  all  small 
businesses,  and  small  business  in  this 
category  is  $10  million  or  less,  will  only 
have  to  participate  for  2  years? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  cut-offs  for  small  businesses  un- 
der the  program  are,  for  a  manufactur- 
ing business,  $10  million  in  assets;  for  a 
mining  business,  $25  million ;  for  a  retail 
business,  $25  million;  for  a  wholesale 
business,  $25  million.  So  the  cut-off  re- 
cited by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
chairman,  refers  only  to  manufacturing 
businesses. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  under  the 
quorum  not  be  charged  to  the  amend- 
ment or  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  I  believe,  wants  to 
modify  his  amendment.  If  he  will  do 
that,  I  believe  the  managers  of  the  bill 
can  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  by  changing  the  date  shown 
on  line  5  as  October  31.  1980,  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  40,  line  5.  after  "3."  add  "(a)". 
On  page  40,  between  lines  20  and  21.  add 

the  following: 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  On  or  before  October  31,  1981.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  reduce  the 
number  of  small  businesses  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Quarterly  Financial  Report 
Program  to  75  percent  of  the  small  busi- 
nesses participating  in  the  program  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  each  of 
the  following  categories:  manufacturing, 
mining,  retail  and  wholesale  operations.  The 
Commission,  In  consultation  with  small 
businesses  required  to  respond  or  potentially 
required  to  respond  shall  establish  a  signifi- 
cantly simplified  filing  form  which  is  used 
in  such  program.". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  the  amendment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  . 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
one  else  who  wants  to  talk  on  this  side. 
Before  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  I  might  say  we  have  only  three 
more  amendments;  we  need  Senator 
Jepsen,  Senator  Proxmire,  Senator 
Weicker.  We  have  a  colloquy  by  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Senator  Dole  would  like  to 
have  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  willing  to  yield  back  his 
time 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Kansas  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  and  then  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

VrP   AMENDMENT   NO.    966 

(Purpose:    To  define   unfair   and   deceptive 
acts  and  practices.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  I  shall  withdraw  it 
later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 966. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

DEFINITION    or    UNFAIK    AND    DECEPTIVE    ACTS 
AND    PRACTICES 

Sec.  25.  Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"An  act  or  practice  shall  be  deemed  de- 
ceptive only  if  the  Commission  is  able  to 
show  that  (1)  the  act  or  practice  is  mislead- 
ing to  a  reasonable  person,  or  (11)  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  have  relied  to 
their  detriment  upon  such  act  or  practice. 

"An  act  or  practice  shall  be  deemed  unfair 
or.ly  If  the  Commission  shows  that  (1)  the  act 
or  practice  does  cause  actual  injury  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  consumers  who  behave 
reasonably  in  protecting  their  own  interests, 
and  (11)  the  act  or  practice  is  reasonably 
widespread." 

INTENSE    LOBBYING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  considera- 
tion of  this  Federal  Trade  Commission 
bill  has  been  dominated  by  the  discus- 
sion of  provisions  and  amendments 
aimed  at  exempting  specific  groups  and 
interests  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  These  groups 
have  literally  swamped  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress with  lobbyists  and  information  in 
an  effort  to  convince  those  of  us  in  the 


Senate  that  the  FTC's  investigation  of 
their  industry  is  unfair,  discriminatory, 
and  unnecessary. 

MANY    PBOCEEDINGS   AKE    tTNJtTSTlFlEU 

Often,  I  am  sympathetic.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  embarked  upon  a 
number  of  proceedings  that  are  clearly 
unjustified  and  excessive.  The  broad  and 
undefined  mandate  of  the  FTC  has  al- 
lowed It  to  investigate  nearly  anything 
it  chooses. 

AD    HOC    NATtntE    OF   THIS   BILL 

However,  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  are 
also  troubled  by  the  ad  hoc  nature  of 
the  consideration  of  this  bill.  We  are 
troubled  by  the  specter  of  amendment 
after  amendment  intended  to  exempt 
group  after  group  from  FTC  scrutiny 
already  begun.  In  the  first  place,  stop- 
ping the  funding  of  Individual  investi- 
gations in  this  manner  is  unstatesman- 
llke.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  favorit- 
ism. Second,  exempting  specific  groups 
from  investigation  provides  no  principled 
guidance  for  the  future  activities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  merely  en- 
courages the  Commission  to  try  harder  to 
justify  its  decisions.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that. 

Neither  is  this  In  the  best  interests  of 
those  groups  currently  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
In  order  to  address  their  grievances,  they 
are  forced  to  Initiate  expensive,  time- 
consuming  lobbying  efforts  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  simply  not  the  way  to  consider 
legislation.  Everyone  loses — the  con- 
sumer, business  and  industry,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

BROADEB    PROBLEM 

The  problem  we  are  now  facing  is 
much  broader.  We  must  consider  solu- 
tions which  will  focus  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a  princi- 
pled and  evenhanded  manner.  The  basic 
statutory  mandate  which  prohibits  "un- 
fair and  deceptive  acts  or  practices"  does 
not  define  what  is  "imfair"  and  what  is 
"deceptive."  The  courts  have  also  failed 
to  define  these  terms,  and  have  left  them 
largely  to  the  agency's  own  discretion. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  agency 
is  placed  under  tremendous  strains  from 
its  public  interest  group  constituents  to 
expand  these  concepts  to  their  limits. 
Inevitably,  these  public  interest  groups 
will  continue  to  be  influential,  because,  if 
the  agency  is  to  do  its  job,  it  cannot  allow 
itself  to  be  co-opted  by  the  competing 
business  group  Interests  who  also  might 
provide  the  support  that  the  agency 
needs  in  fending  off  its  critics. 

MORE    REASONABLE    APPROACH 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  argue  that 
the  most  reasonable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  for  the  Congress  to  give  more 
content  to  the  statutory  standards  of 
"deception"  and  "unfairness."  Approv- 
ing this  kind  of  defining  language  will 
have  several  beneficial  effects: 

It  would  preclude  the  need  for  ad  hoc 
"stop-the-funding"  amendments  by 
making  clear  that  a  longer  range  ap- 
proach is  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  would  prevent  many  of  the  unjusti- 
fied and  imnecessary  FTC  proceedings 
from  being  initiated  in  the  first  place. 


It  would  give  more  guidance  to  the 
agency  as  it  attempts  to  address  those 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  that 
clearly  must  be  dealt  with. 

DErtNINC    DECEPTIVE 

My  amendment  would  define  an  act  or 
practice  as  deceptive  If  the  Commission 
can  show  that:  First,  it  Is  misleading  to 
a  reasonable  person,  and  second,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  have  relied  to 
their  detriment  upon  the  act  or  practice. 

The  need  for  the  first  requirement, 
that  an  act  be  misleading  to  a  reason- 
able person,  can  best  be  explained  with 
an  example.  In  one  recent  case,  the  FTC 
was  able  to  prevail  by  showing  that  hair 
dye  ads  stating  that  the  dye  "colors  hair 
permanently"  were  deceptive.  The  FTC 
argued  that  some  consumers  woiild  infer 
from  the  ad  that  the  dye  would  color  hair 
not  yet  grown.  A  reasonable  person 
standard  would  preclude  such  a  ridicu- 
lous result. 

The  second  requirement,  that  the 
Commission  show  that  a  substantial 
number  of  people  have  relied  to  their 
detriment  upon  the  act,  would  force 
the  FTC  to  focus  the  taxpayer's  dollars 
on  those  practices  that  are  hurting  a 
significant  number  of  consumers.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  the  FTC  can  assume, 
with  no  factual  basis,  that  the  practices 
are  significant  to  consumers  in  making 
decisions. 

DEFINING    "unfair" 

Second,  my  amendment  would  define 
a  practice  as  "unfair"  only  if  the  Com- 
mission is  able  to  show  that:  First,  it 
causes  actual  injury  to  a  significant  num- 
ber of  consumers  and;  second,  the  act 
is  reasonably  widespread. 

The  first  requirement,  that  the  prac- 
tice cause  actual  injury  to  a  signif- 
icant number  of  consumers,  would  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
becoming  involved  in  speculative  or  in- 
tangible problems.  I  beUeve  it  is  reason- 
able to  require  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  act  only  when  the  injury 
is  real.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  protect  peo- 
ple from  their  own  foolishness. 

That  an  unfair  practice  be  reason- 
ably widespread  to  justify  Commission 
interference  is  clear.  It  is  unacceptable 
to  impose  tremendous  costs  on  an  en- 
tire industry  in  order  to  address  only  two 
or  three  violations. 

THIS    IS    ONLT    REASONABLE    SOLUTION 

My  amendment  is  not  compUcated,  but 
its  effects  would  clearly  be  great.  It 
would  focus  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  those  practices 
most  deserving  scrutiny,  those  practices 
which  affect  a  significant  number  of 
consumers  in  a  significant  manner.  It 
would  define  more  specifically  the  FTC's 
areas  of  responsibility  and  provide  it 
with  guidance  for  the  future.  It  would 
eliminate  many  investigations  which  are 
not  justifiable.  It  would  save  business 
and  industry  the  expense  of  lobbying 
Congress  to  stop  Commission  activities. 

As  I  observe  the  mess  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  into,  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  reasonable  solution.  We  all  agree 
that  the  consumer  needs  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  monitor  blatantly  unfair 
and  deceptive  practices.  Most  of  us  agree 
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that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
often  overstepped  its  bounds.  And  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  we  are  troubled  by  the 
Senate's  present  role  of  determining 
which  investigations  will  proceed  and 
which  will  not.  Clearly,  the  answer  is 
to  more  specifically  define  the  mandate 
and  role  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  the  FTC.  I  am  not 
certain  the  votes  I  cast  today  will  be  met 
with  great  enthusiasm  when  I  arrive 
home  this  evening. 

In  any  event,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
one  of  the  areas  that  needs  attention  is 
looking  at  the  basic  act.  I  hope  that  in 
due  course  the  committee  may  have  time 
to  focus  on  the  act  and  give  the  PTC 
some  guidance  on  what  we  perceive  to  be 
unfair  and  what  we  perceive  to  be  decep- 
tive. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  biU  for  permitting  me  to  make  this 
statement.  I  withdraw  the  amendment 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  966)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    967 

(Purpose:  To  set  aside  funds  for  the  public 
participation  and  small  business  outreach 
programs) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
WEICKER)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  967. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  50.  strike  out  lines  19  through  21 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

(c)  Section  18(h)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  67a(h)(2))  is 
amended —  >    /  \   ;  / 

(1)  by  striking  out  "25"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "50"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
W  ;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(B)  Twenty-five  percent  of  all  funds  ap- 

nf°^ll^?J^  '"  """"^  ^^^'  y^*""  ^°^  purposes 
of  providing  compensation  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  set  aside  and  reserved  ex- 
c  uslvely  for  compensation  to  persons  who 
(1)  would  be  regulated  by  the  proposed  rule 
or  (11)  represents  persons  who  would  be  so 
regulated  and  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Any  portion  set  aside  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  not  expended  for  purposes  of 
compensation  to  such  persons  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
may  not  be  expended  for  any  other  purpose  " 

(d)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h)(2))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lollowmg : 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
small  business  outreach  program  responsible 
for  cajTylng  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  program  shall  solicit  public  com- 
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ment  from  small  businesses,  whose  views 
would  not  otherwise  be  adequately  repre- 
sented, in  order  to  Insure  a  fair  determina- 
tion of  the  rulemaking  proceeding.  This  pro- 
gram shall  attempt  to  attract  more  small 
business  applicants  for  public  participation 
funding  through  the  dissemination  to  small 
businesses  of  Information  which  explains  the 
procedures  and  requirements  to  apply  for 
such  funding.". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  primary  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  in  reference 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  pub- 
lic participation  program. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  twofold.  First,  the  amendment  would 
require  that  25  percent  of  the  total  funds 
appropriated  for  the  VTC  public  partici- 
pation program  would  be  specifically 
earmarked  or  set  aside  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  small  businesses  and  trade  asso- 
ciation groups.  Second,  my  amendment 
would  direct  the  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  small  business  outreach  program 
to  insure  greater  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  program  to  small 
businessmen  and  others  who  wish  to 
participate. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  established 
the  public  participation  program  in 
order  to  enhance  the  balance  needed  be- 
tween competing  concerns.  Without  the 
program,  and  without  the  funds  allo- 
cated under  that  program,  many  small 
businesses  as  well  as  other  interested 
parties  who  cannot  afford  to  participate 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  This  would  leave  the  rulemaking 
procedure  open  only  to  larger  businesses 
who  could  afford  to  participate  without 
Federal  funds.  In  sOm,  the  public  par- 
ticipation program  insures  that  all  inter- 
ests are  represented. 

Those  seeking  funding  must  meet 
three  requirements:  First,  the  interest 
must  be  an  interest  otherwise  not  repre- 
sented; second,  the  information  pre- 
sented must  be  essential  for  a  fair  deter- 
mination on  the  merits  in  the  proceed- 
ing; and  finally,  the  financial  need  re- 
quirements must  be  met. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  public 
participation  program  has  centered 
around  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  organizations  being  funded  rep- 
resent interests  ahned  with  the  FTC 
staff-recommended  position  and  that 
most  of  the  groups  funded  are  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,-based  organizations,  not  neces- 
sarily representative  of  other  interests 
through  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  spe- 
cifically addresses  these  two  concerns. 

The  amendment  would  insure  that  25 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
this  program  would  be  set  aside  for  small 
businesses  and  trade  associations. 
Coupled  with  the  outreach  program  that 
my  amendment  would  also  mandate,  we 
would  be  assured  that  small  business 
interests  would  be  appropriately  repre- 
sented. Small  businesses  and  trade  asso- 
ciations would  have  exclusive  access  to 
these  funds  assuming  all  other  program 
requirements  were  met.  Should  any  of 
the  funds  set  aside  be  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  amount  would  be 
returned  to  the  treasury. 

Last  year,  through  much  effort  by  the 
Commission ,  small  businesses  and  trade 


associations  received  22  percent  of  the 
pubUc  participation  funds;  my  amend- 
ment would  merely  insure  that  this 
effort  be  continued  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
Weicker)  . 

We  attempted  in  our  bill  now  on  the 
floor  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  funds 
available  to  small  business  concerns  up 
to  50  percent. 

The  Senator  makes  two  points  in  his 
amendment. 

One  is  that  we  set  aside  a  minimum 
of  25  percent  for  small  business.  The 
second  is  a  program  of  outreach,  to  be 
sure  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
participating  in  the  small  business  arena 
have  the  opportunity— at  least  the 
knowledge— that  this  is  available  to 
them,  that  they  can  come  and  apply 
for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  difference  In 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
trying  to  do  and  what  the  committee  is 
trying  to  do.  except  that  he  puts  it  in 
more  concrete  language  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  will  be  pleased  to  accept  it 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
remarks. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  minority 
manager  of  this  legislation  also  will  con- 
cur and  that  I  have  his  support  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  knows  very  well,  I 
have  some  real  problems  with  the  whole 
concept  of  public  participation.  I  view 
this  as  a  marginal  improvement  in  a  bad 
situation,  and  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  section  7  of  S. 
1991  accomplishes  basically  two  things: 
First,  section  7(a)  (c)  directs  the  FTC 
to  discontinue  its  pending  proceeding 
concerning  children's  advertising  and 
second,  section  7(b)  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  issue,  at  the  outset  of  any 
trade  regulation  rule  proceeding,  the 
text  of  the  rule  the  Commission  proposes 
to  adopt. 

I  want  to  comment  on  section  7(b). 
Without  a  proposed  rule,  there  exists  a 
danger  that  those  affected  by  a  flnal  rule 
will  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  substance  of  the  regulatory 
action  contemplated  by  the  Commission, 
and  will  be  deprived  of  a  fair  oppor- 
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tunity  to  challenge  the  basis  of  that  ac- 
tion. In  fact,  the  procedural  protections 
Included  in  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  are 
rendered  largely  meaningless  if  the  Com- 
mission fails  to  issue  a  proposed  rule 
whenever  it  Initiates  a  trade  regulation 
rule  proceeding. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  the 
Commission  has  failed  to  issue  a  pro- 
posed rule  at  the  outset  of  only  two  trade 
regulation  rule  proceedings — the  chil- 
dren's advertising  proceeding  and  the 
antacid  proceeding.  While  the  pending 
children's  advertising  proceeding  is  ter- 
minated by  section  7 — thereby  curing  the 
defect  of  the  Commission's  failure  to 
issue  a  proposed  rule — the  antacid  pro- 
ceeding has  not  been  so  terminated.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Subcommitee  whether  section 
7  of  the  bill,  as  presently  drafted,  pre- 
sents the  risk  of  an  interpretation  by  the 
Commission  as  an  invitation  to  issue  a 
final  rule  in  the  antacid  proceeding,  even 
though  the  Commission  has  yet  to  issue 
a  proposed  rule  in  that  proceeding. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
stating  that  the  purpose  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  bill  is  to  conflrm  the  Commission's 
obligation  to  include  in  the  initial  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  the  text  of 
the  rule  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Importance  of  that  require- 
ment is  amply  documented  in  the  report 
issued  by  the  presiding  oflBcer  in  the 
antacid  proceeding.  That  report  refers 
repeatedly  to  the  diffuse  and  unfocused 
nature  of  the  hearings  in  the  antacid 
proceeding,  a  defect  that  the  presiding 
officer  traces  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion's failure  to  issue  a  proposed  rule 
prior  to  the  hearings. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Commission  to  conclude  that  any  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  amounts  to  an  invita- 
tion for  the  Commission  to  proceed  with- 
out considering  those  specific  concerns 
raised  in  the  presiding  officer's  report. 
The  committee  would  expect  the  Com- 
mission to  take  a  close  look  at  the  pro- 
ceeding— particularly  those  problems 
associated  with  the  failure  to  propose 
a  rule  at  the  outset  of  the  proceeding.  As 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out,  those  affected  by  a  TRR  proceeding 
should  be  afforded  the  procedural  pro- 
tections contemplated  by  the  Magnu- 
son-Moss Act. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  Senators  Danforth 
and  Ford.  As  the  Senators  pointed  out, 
the  problems  that  surfaced  during  the 
antacid  proceeding  evidence  the  impor- 
tance of  requiring  the  Commission  to  is- 
sue, with  particularity,  a  proposed  rule 
before  initiating  a  section  18  trade  regu- 
lation rule  proceeding.  Without  a  pro- 
posed rule,  the  procedural  protections 
incorporated  into  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act  are  indeed  hollow. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I,  along  with  Senator 
Weicker,  chaired  2  days  of  hearings  in 
the  Small  Business  Committee  on  the  im- 
pact of  commercial  credit  reporting 
practices  on  small  business. 

Credit  has  a  profound  impact  on  small 
businesses  in  our  economy;  Indeed,  many 
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small  businesses  depend  on  the  extension 
of  credit  for  their  survival.  The  days  of 
doing  business  on  a  strictly  cash  basis 
are,  for  the  most  part,  long  gone. 

Because  credit  is  so  Important  to  busi- 
ness, accurate  credit  information  is  so 
vital  to  a  successful  business  operation. 
In  fact,  the  credit  losses  experienced  as 
a  result  of  the  panic  of  1837  spurred  the 
formation  of  the  first  commercial  credit 
agency,  the  Mercantile  Agency  of  New 
York,  founded  in  1841. 

We  live  in  a  complex  society  in  which 
most  enterprises  must  depend  on  other 
businesses  for  survival.  Even  the  small 
business  may  have  dealings  with  several 
hundred  suppliers.  And  most  of  that 
business  is  done  on  credit.  This  type  of 
"trade  credit"  is  not  long-term  in  nature 
but  usually  short-term  with  turnover  oc- 
curring within  30  to  45  days.  The  small 
business  often  depends  on  this  credit  in 
order  to  stay  in  business.  Without  the 
extension  of  credit,  the  small  business 
person  frequently  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  an  adequate  sales  or  produc- 
tion inventory ;  and  such  Inventories  can 
make  the  difference  between  success  or 
failure.  To  get  this  credit,  the  small  busi- 
ness person  must  maintain  his  or  her 
own  credit  standing,  paying  bills  fully 
and  on  time.  A  history,  or  even  a  single 
instance  or  slow,  late  or  inadequate  pay- 
ment can  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
ability  of  a  business  to  continue  receiv- 
ing credit. 

Commercial  credit  reporting  services 
play  an  essential  role  in  the  granting  of 
this  "trade  credit."  They  are  often  the 
ones  who  will  provide  the  answers  to  the 
important  questions:  "Can  the  account 
pay?"  and  "Will  the  account  pay?"  The 
customer  of  the  commercial  credit  agen- 
cies depend  on  the  information  being 
accurate,  complete  and  timely  because 
their  report  will  often  form  the  basis  for 
the  decision  to  grant  credit  at  all  and  in 
what  amounts  on  what  terms.  Inaccu- 
rate information  can  prevent  an  other- 
wise good  credit  risk  from  getting  the 
necessary  "trade  credit"  and  thereby 
undercut  his  or  her  ability  to  do  business. 

This  denial  of  credit  may  be  only  tem- 
porary, until  the  error  can  be  corrected. 
However,  if  the  inaccurate  information 
has  received  wide  circulation  or  the 
process  for  correction  takes  a  long  time, 
the  damage  to  the  business  may  be  seri- 
ous and  long  lasting. 

Currently  small  businesses  are  not  af- 
forded any  protection  from  such  in- 
accuracies. Unlike  individuals,  they  do 
not  have  the  legal  right  to  see,  copy  or 
request  correction  of  credit  reports  is- 
sued by  credit  agencies  on  their  busi- 
nesses. Nor  are  these  businesses  in- 
formed when  an  adverse  credit  report 
is  issued  on  their  business.  Millions  of 
these  credit  reports  are  issued  every 
year;  millions  of  small  businesses  in 
the  United  States  depend  on  the  accu- 
racy of  these  reports  for  their  livelihood. 

Businesses  which  feel  they  have  been 
effected  adversely  by  a  report  should  be 
able  to  make  a  complaint  with  the  FTC, 
who,  even  without  an  amendment  to  ex- 
isting law  should  be  able,  in  turn,  to  for- 
ward that  complaint  to  the  commercial 
credit  agency.  That  latter  agency  hope- 
fully will  attempt  to  get  together  with 


the  Eiggrieved  party  and  resolve  the  com- 
plaint. I  would  hope  that  both  parties 
would  get  back  to  the  FTC  with  a  status 
report  so  that  the  FTC  could  have  a 
record  of  what  transpired.  In  this  way, 
we  would  have  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
complaints,  their  nature  and  how  they 
were  resolved.  We  would  then  have  a 
better  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem and  whether  legislation  is  needed. 

As  I  indicated,  we  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  in  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  At  those  hearings,  we  heard 
from  a  number  of  small  business  persons, 
organizations  representing  small  busi- 
nesses, the  FTC,  and  representatives  of 
the  commercial  credit  reporting  indus- 
try. All  the  small  businesses  and  business 
organizations  called  for  Government 
regulation  of  the  industry.  Now,  it  is  an 
unusual  circumstance  when  a  small  busi- 
ness asks  for  Government  regulations, 
for  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know, 
small  business  beUeves,  for  the  most  part, 
that  regulations  imposed  on  business  is 
often  counterproductive.  We  also  heard 
from  the  commercial  credit  reporting  in- 
dustry who  testified  that  in  their  experi- 
ence the  problems  were  minimal  and  that 
regulation  was  unnecessary.  We  should, 
of  course,  be  confident  of  the  need  for 
regulation  before  we  burden  an  industry 
with  a  complicated  regulatory  process. 
We  need  sufficient  data  which  indicates 
that  small  businesses  are  being  hurt  and 
that  this  is  a  widespread  problem. 

Consequently,  we  need  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  solicit,  receive,  re- 
cord, and  forward  to  the  party  com- 
plained of  complaints  concerning  the 
practices  of  commercial  credit  report- 
ing agencies.  We  also  need  the  PTC  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee  on  the  number  and 
types  of  complaints  received,  including 
data  which  may  be  available  on  the 
status  of  such  complaints. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  FTC  be  of  assist- 
ance to  small  business  while  not  getting 
itself  Involved  at  this  time  in  a  new  and 
complicated  regulatory  procedure.  The 
PTC  is  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Small  Business  Committee  on  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  complaints  received.  In- 
cluding data  which  may  be  available  on 
the  status  of  such  complaints  concerning 
the  practices  of  commercial  credit  re- 
porting agencies. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  this  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  knows,  I  had  intended  at 
this  time  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
1991,  the  FTC  authorization  bill.  My 
amendment  would  have  prohibited  the 
PTC  from  prescribing  any  trade  regula- 
tion rule  concerning  mobile  home  sales 
and  service.  We  had  discussed  this  at 
some  length  with  the  staffs  of  our  respec- 
tive offices  as  well  as  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  decided  to  take  this  step  because 
sdthough  I  have  often  been  sympathetic 
of  the  FTC's  mission.  In  this  instance  I 
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perceive  an  example  of  what  I  regard  as 
duplicative  and  harmful  overregulation 
of  an  industry  which  is  already  exten- 
sively regulated  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  proud  in  Indiana 
to  have  a  major  industry  which  makes 
homes  available  to  citizens,  who  other- 
wise could  not  have  them,  by  building 
these  homes  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 
They  are  called  mobile  homes.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  largest  industry  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Indiana  has  the  large.st  com- 
ponent of  the  manufacture  of  mobile 
homes  in  the  country. 

The  present  practice  is  to  govern  the 
construction  of  mobile  homes  through  a 
rather  complicated  set  of  regulations 
promulgated,  by  law,  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Anyone  who  visits  a  mobile  home  plant 
or  factory  will  observe  that  HUD  has  a 
regulator  on  the  scene.  Every  mobile 
home  that  is  manufactured  is  inspected 
by  HUD  examiners.  They  look  at  the 
wiring;  they  look  at  the  plumbing;  they 
look  at  the  fixtures;  they  look  at  the 
quality  of  all  merchandise.  In  essence, 
they  are  inspecting  to  see  that  the  person 
who  buys  a  mobile  home  gets  what  he  is 
paying  for.  They  certify  that  that  home 
comes  off  the  line  with  certain  standards 
having  been  met,  and  I  believe  it  is  ac- 
curate to  say  a  warranty  is  provided  with 
each  home. 

Despite  this,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints that  the  FTC  should  become  in- 
volved in  this  industry.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  efficient  rim- 
ning  of  a  business  and  certainly  not  a 
requirement  to  protect  the  consumers  to 
have  one  agency  investigating  every- 
thing about  an  industry  and  then  to  have 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  come 
along  and  investigate  as  to  whether  the 
investigators  are  doing  the  job  right. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment— to  say  that  we  should  let  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment deal,  as  they  have  been  deal- 
ing, with  the  mobile  home  industry. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  this  bill  if  he  is  aware  of  this  particu- 
lar concern  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware 
of  the  problem  as  it  is  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath).  I 
have  some  familiarity  with  the  proposed 
PTC  trade  rule  regarding  mobile  homes, 
and  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  concerns 
of  the  Senator  that  this  might  be  an 
area  where  coordination  of  agency  ef- 
forts is  needed.  Certainly  none  of  us 
wants  to  encourage  conflicting  or  over- 
lapping regulation  which  is  going  to 
prove  burdensome  to  the  business  com- 
munity and,  ultimately,  costly  to  the 
consumer.  That  has  been  the  philosophy 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  throughout 
this  oversight  procedure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
know  of  his  personal  concern  for  this. 

I  also  know  of  the  very  difficult  respon- 
sibility he  has  had  in  trying  to  move 
legislation  forward.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of 
wanting  to  help  him  complete  this  regu- 
latory reform,  and  yet  accomplish  my 
purpose,  that  I  proceed  here  in  a  man- 
ner this  afternoon  that  is  different  from 


that  I  had  proposed  originally,  some 
time  ago,  when  first  addressing  this 
question. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment on  this  matter,  and  I  have 
asked  them  to  reply  in  writing  on  how 
they  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their 
program  and  how  they  feel  their  pro- 
gram would  overlap  with  the  Commis- 
sion's proposed  rule.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  have  a  final  answer,  a  critique, 
from  them  at  this  time  to  put  in  the 
record.  However,  I  do  not  have  it  in 
hand.  However,  they  have  indicated  to 
me  that  they  do,  indeed,  see  conflicts  be- 
tween their  work  and  the  rule  and  that 
they  are  covering  many  of  the  areas 
which  the  FTC's  rule  would  affect. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  this  instance.  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
be  sure  of  the  facts  regarding  the  efforts 
of  these  two  agencies  to  which  we  have 
delegated  responsibility. 

We  want  to  protect  the  consumers.  We 
want  to  see  that  they  get  a  good  product. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  agency,  one 
department,  could  make  that  assessment 
and  not  have  a  double-barreled  effort  at 
regulation. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  This  appears  to  be  a  case 
where  the  Congress  should  take  the  time 
to  coordinate  what  two  agencies  are 
doing.  I  would  propose  to  Senator  Bayh 
that  the  Commerce  Committee  hold 
oversight  hearings  within  the  next 
several  months  to  study  the  regulation 
of  the  mobile  home  industry  under  its 
present  program  by  HUD,  and  how  the 
proposed  Commission  rule  would  relate 
to  that. 

Mr.  BA"VH.  I  appreciate  the  offer  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  is  heart- 
ening, indeed.  I  think  oversight  hear- 
ings are  very  much  needed  right  now. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  course,  typ- 
ical of  the  kind  of  leadership  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  provided  in  this 
reform  area.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  hearings  to  begin  by  April. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  want  to  be  pinned 
down  to  an  April  hearing.  As  the  Senator 
may  be  aware,  we  have  had  several 
amendments  on  the  fioor  today  on  which 
we  must  have  hearings.  But  I  will  say 
I  will  make  every  effort  to  have  it  by 
that  time.  I  think  the  committee  could 
arrange  the  hearings  in  that  period. 

Mr.  BA'yH.  I  appreciate  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  of  the 
urgency  of  this  problem. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  asked  the  Senator  to  labor  further 
in  the  hearing  department.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  FTC,  who  has  been 
bombarded  m'ghtily  during  the  debate 
presently  before  us.  has  seen  the  merit 
of  such  an  approach  and  has  agreed  to 
delay  the  promulgation  of  any  final  nile 
until  January  1.  1981.  with  no  rule  be- 
coming effective  for  at  least  90  days  after 
its  publication — in  other  words,  not  be- 
fore April  of  1981. 

Chairman  Pertschuk  and  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  most  reasonable  and  co- 
operative in  this  matter,  and  I  would 


like  to  compliment  them  on  their  will- 
ingness to  work  with  the  Congress  imtil 
the  Commerce  Committee  can  have  a 
chance  to  hold  oversight  hearings.  In 
the  discussion  I  had  with  Mr.  Pertschuk 
and  in  a  commimication  with  Mr.  Albert 
Kramer,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection  of  the  FTC,  we 
have  tried  to  enunciate  this,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  further  proceedings  by  the 
Commission  except  the  completion  of 
their  staff  report  until  the  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  subcommittee. 

So  that  all  parties  involved  can  know 
what  has  been  going  on  and  what  the 
Commission  has  said,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  ttiis  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7. 1980. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  This  letter  will  re- 
spond to  your  request  regarding  the  schedule 
for  promulgation  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
posed Trade  Regulation  Rule  on  Mobile 
Homes. 

The  Staff  Report  containing  a  recom- 
mended Rule  will  be  published  sometime  In 
the  near  future.  The  publication  of  the  Staff 
Report  will  trigger  a  public  comment  period 
followed  by  several  additional  procedural 
steps  before  the  Commission  would  take 
action  on  the  Rule.  We  recognize  that  the 
Staff  Report  and  recommended  Rule  may  be 
the  subject  of  Commerce  Committee  over- 
sight hearings  during  the  public  comment 
period.  Should  that  event  develop  and 
shoiUd  an  appropriate  request  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  comment  period  be  filed.  I  would 
recommend  favorable  action  on  the  request. 
The  staff  work  necessary  to  promulgation 
of  a  Rule  will  not  be  completed  to  allow  a 
final  Commission  vote  before  December  31. 
1980  so  that  no  Rule  could  be  promulgated 
before  that  date.  F\jrther,  a  period  of  at 
least  90  days  would  be  necessary  to  allow 
the  Industry  to  come  Into  compliance. 
Therefore,  no  Rule  could  become  effective 
before  April  1.  1981. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  H.  Kramer, 

Director. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
earlier  a  nixmber  of  things  about  the 
proposed  rule.  I  wish  to  list  in  further 
detail  my  concern  about  the  problem. 

In  the  early  seventies  it  became  clear 
that  there  were  product  difficulties  with 
mobUe  homes.  The  PTC  began  investi- 
gating the  problems  in  1973.  In  1974 
Congress  responded  to  complaints  from 
consumers  by  passing  the  National  Mo- 
bile Home  Constructictti  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974. 

At  that  time,  the  Congress  decided 
that  mobile  homes  were  part  of  the 
housing  industry,  and  gave  authority  to 
HUD  to  regulate  all  aspects  of  the  man- 
ufacture and  design  of  mobile  homes  in 
order  to  insure  their  quality  and  sound- 
ness. At  about  the  same  time  Congress 
also  enacted  the  Magnuson-Moss  War- 
ranty Act.  The  mobile  home  industry 
became  subject  to  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act  because  mobile  homes  are  also  con- 
sidered consumer  products. 

Despite  this  backgroimd  of  congres- 
sional action,  the  FTC  continued  its 
hearings,  until  now,  as  I  understand,  it 
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has  compiled  a  record  of  some  600,000 
pages.  Despite  the  widely  acknowledged 
success  of  the  HUD  program,  and  the 
resolution  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  drew  the  Commission  into  its 
investigation,  the  FTC  announced  in 
late  November  its  intention  to  prescribe 
a  TRR  on  sales  and  service  of  mobile 
homes,  a  rule  that  will  have  great  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  industry,  and  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  of  dubious  value  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  consid- 
ered Congress'  action  in  regard  to  the 
mobile  home  business  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  resolutions  of  a  consumer 
product  problem.  The  present  arrange- 
ment works.  HUD  has  carried  out  its 
mandate  vigorously  and  the  industry  has 
responded  responsibly  and  cooperatively. 
It  has  proved  to  be  a  workable  and  bene- 
ficial program  for  all  parties  concerned. 
Today  the  buyer  of  a  mobile  home  can 
probably  be  more  sure  of  the  quality  and 
safety  of  his  new  purchase  than  any 
other  homeowner  in  America. 

The  extensive  HUD  code  demands  ap- 
proval of  the  design  and  construction  of 
each  manufacturing  plant,  as  well  as  of 
the  blueprints  and  specifications  for  mo- 
bile homes  themselves.  HUD's  agents  are 
stationed  in  each  plant,  and  inspect  each 
unit  as  it  is  made.  If  a  mobile  home  does 
not  receive  the  HUD  seal  of  approval,  it 
does  not  leave  the  plant. 

HUD  also  requires  that  each  purchaser 
receive  a  complete  consumers  manual, 
containing  all  warranties,  wiring  dia- 
grams and  other  technical  information 
on  all  major  components  of  the  unit,  and 
most  importantly,  the  names  of  the  State 
agencies  designated  by  HUD  to  receive 
any  complaints.  If  safety  hazards  or 
major  construction  defects  appear  any- 
time during  the  lifetime  of  the  product, 
HUD  has  the  authority  to  order  manu- 
facturers to  lecail,  repair  or  even  replace 
the  mobile  home  within  60  days. 

The  result  of  the  HUD  program  has 
been  what  Congress  hoped  for  when  it 
enacted  the  Mobile  Home  Act:  A  mini- 
mum of  consumer  complaints  and  a  vast- 
ly increased  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
mobile  homes.  The  FTC  has  decided, 
however,  that  regulation  under  HUD  is 
not  enough. 

The  proposed  FTC  rule  would  raise  the 
price  of  a  mobile  home  at  a  minimum  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Mobile  homes  are 
the  only  affordable  housing  for  many 
young  and  retired  older  citizens  left  in 
the  country.  While  the  average  site-con- 
structed home  today  costs  $62,000.  the 
average  mobile  home  costs  $10,000.  The 
median  income  of  the  average  mobile 
home  buyers  is  only  around  $11,000;  a 
person  with  such  an  income  can  111  af- 
ford to  pay  such  a  price  for  double  reg- 
ulation. 

Further,  PTC  regulation  would  threat- 
en many  of  the  small  manufacturing 
firms  and  dealers  which  comprise  the  in- 
dustry. The  small  business  association 
has  made  known  its  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  trade  regulation  rule,  be- 
cause there  is  little  doubt  that  the  rule 
as  proposed  will  be  more  onerous  on  small 
manufacturers  than  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Congress  will  have  oversight  hearings  in 


this  matter  and  I  thank  Senator  FbRo 
and  the  FTC  for  the  opportunity.  Now  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  study  effect  of  the 
FTC's  role  in  the  context  of  HUD's  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  there  are  still  problems 
which  need  to  be  addressed.  Perhaps 
those  problems  could  be  best  met  by  a 
slight  extension  of  HUD's  existing  pro- 
gram, without  laying  the  burdensome 
machinery  of  a  second  agency  on  top  of 
another  agency  which  is  already  80  or 
90  percent  set  up  to  handle  all  problems. 
There  is  no  reason  to  have  two  agencies 
if  one  can  be  just  as  effective.  We  shall 
se  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  am  happy 
with  the  arrangement  for  oversight  we 
have  made,  and  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  his  understand- 
ing of  this.  I  think  it  will  go  a  long  way 
to  thinning  out  or  prohibiting  additional 
redtape  in  the  mobile  home  industry 
and  thus  make  it  possible  for  folks  in 
my  State  and  his  and  other  States  pro- 
viding a  high-quality  product  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  without  being  further 
labored  by  additional  costs  for  unneces- 
sary secondary  regulation. 

I  certainly  appreciate  his  cooperation 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  the  attitude  he  has  taken  in 
order  to  help  me  with  my  oversight  and 
the  management  of  this  bill. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  one  area  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  touches 
that  bothers  a  lot  of  people,  and  that 
is  the  overlapping  in  the  various  agen- 
cies within  the  Federal  Government 
where  you  wind  up  with  two  or  three 
agencies  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

I  shall  give  a  case  in  point.  When  I 
was  Governor  in  Kentucky  we  were  short 
on  engineers,  but  we  found  out  that  sev- 
eral departments  had  engineers.  So  we 
created  a  Department  of  Engineering 
and  we  had  three  or  four  times  as  many 
engineers  to  do  work  because  we  only 
sent  one  out  to  do  a  job. 

So  I  think  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing here  is  where  you  have  one  agency 
supervising  we  should  not  let  another 
agency  regulate  the  regulators. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  good 
point.  I  hope  to  dwell  on  that  in-depth 
when  we  have  our  hearing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows,  because 
he  has  a  significant  number  of  his  con- 
stituents who  are  employed  in  and  man- 
aging mobile  home  companies,  that  we 
are  proud  of  the  contribution  those  folks 
make  in  our  State. 

There  was  a  major  trade  show  for 
mobile  homes  in  Louisville,  as  I  recall, 
not  too  long  ago.  This  last  summer  we 
had  an  unbelievably  large  mobile  home 
show  in  South  Bend  which  has  a  major 
concentration  of  that  industry  in  my 
State. 

I  must  say  it  is  exciting  to  see  what 
ingenuity  has  been  brought  into  the 
manufacture  of  homes  being  produced 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  This  has  made 
it  possible  to  turn  out  a  high  quality 
product  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
money  necessary  and  so,  as  I  said  earlier, 
we  have  not  only  provided  an  important 


industry  employing  a  lot  of  people 
building  homes  but  we  are  making 
these  homes  available  to  literally  mil- 
lions of  our  people  throughout  this 
country  at  a  cost  they  could  not  other- 
wise afford  if  they  had  to  go  out  and 
build  them  from  scratch. 

So  I  appreciate  the  contribution  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  made  to  try  to 
see  that  we  regulate  them  just  once.  We 
do  not  want  any  fly-by-nighters  ripping 
off  the  public.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  see- 
ing that  the  job  is  done  right  and  we 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  duplication  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  alluded  to. 

trp    AMENDMENT    NO.    968 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  brlngUig  an  enforcement 
action  against  a  party  who  has  reUed  In 
good  faith  on  the  advice  of  a  rulemaking 
authority) 

Mr.  JEIPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Proxmire  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepscn),  tor 
himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire.  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  968. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  .  "ntle  15.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  appropriate  place. 
the  foUoviring  new  section : 

Sec.  .  With  regard  to  any  civil  action, 
adjudicative  proceeding,  or  other  judicial  or 
adnUnlstratlve  proceeding  involving  an  al- 
leged violation  of  law  under  which  an  agency 
or  department  other  than  the  Commission 
has  been  given  rulemaking  authority,  the 
Commission  shall  take  no  action,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Attorney  General 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  against  any 
such  party,  if  the  conduct  or  practice  at  is- 
sue was  undertaken  In  good  faith  in  con- 
formity with  any  rule,  regulation.  Interpre- 
tation or  approval  issued  by  the  rulemaking 
agency  or  department,  notwithstanding  that 
after  such  conduct  or  practice  occurred  such 
rule,  regulation.  Interpretation,  or  approval 
Is  amended,  rescinded,  or  determined  by 
judicial  or  other  authority  to  be  Invalid  for 
any  reason.  Whenever  an  agency  or  depart- 
ment having  rulemaking  authority  over  a 
statute  enforced  by  the  Commission,  re- 
ceives a  request  from  a  party,  subject  to 
Commission  jurisdiction,  for  an  official  in- 
terpretation, ruling,  or  approval,  concern- 
ing a  conduct  or  practice  of  the  party,  the 
agency  shall  respond  to  such  request  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  short 
amendment  which  I  hope  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  voice  vote. 

Very  simply,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  bringing  a  civil  action  or  adjudica- 
tive proceeding  against  anyone  under  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act,  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act,  or  any  other  law  in  which 
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another  Federal  agency  or  department 
has  been  given  rulemaking  authority  by 
Congress,  if  a  party  has  acted  in  good 
faith  and  relied  upon  a  rule,  regulation, 
interpretation,  or  approval  issued  by  the 
nilemaklng  authority. 

It  further  safeguards  any  party  act- 
ing in  good  faith  by  providing  that  in 
the  event  the  interpretation  or  approval 
relied  upon  is  amended  or  rescinded  or 
even  held  invalid  in  the  future  by  ju- 
dicial or  other  authority,  the  party's 
conduct  would  not  be  subject  to  after 
the  fact  enforcement. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ple. X,  Y,  Z,  company  from  Iowa  or  any- 
where should  be  allowed  to  rely  on  an 
official  interpretation  by  a  Federal  rule- 
making authority  so  long  as  they  are 
acting  in  good  faith.  They  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  whim  of  some 
Federal  bureaucrat  who  decides  that  his 
view  of  things  is  more  correct  than  the 
rulemaking  authority's. 

The  result  of  such  arbitrary  enforce- 
ment practices  is  costly  to  individuals 
and  businesses  alike.  It  is  time  that  we 
here  in  Congress  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  in  such  cases  away  from  the  in- 
dividual to  where  it  ought  to  be— the 
Federal  Government. 

In  particular,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  a  com- 
mission abuse  frequently  encountered  by 
persons  subject  to  FTC  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings based  on  alleged  violations  of 
a  law  or  regulation,  rules,  or  official  in- 
terpretations issued  by  another  agency. 
In  many  cases,  the  Commission  has 
either  Ignored  the  law  and  such  rules 
or  regulations,  or  has  interpreted  them 
contrary  to  the  issuing  agency's  own  in- 
terpretation, or,  in  the  extreme,  has 
fashioned  a  rule  of  its  own  in  order  to 
reach  the  finding  of  a  violation. 

This  effectively  results  in  what  is  popu- 
larly termed  "rulemaking  by  enforce- 
ment" and  is  usually  favored  by  the  Com- 
mission over  a  section  5  proceeding.  Acts 
or  practices  which  can  be  made  to  appear 
to  violate--as  a  matter  of  law— rules  or 
regiilations  are  much  easier  to  prove  than 
acts  or  practices  which  must  be  found 
to  be  unfair  or  deceptive.  Further,  if  the 
Commission  is  successful  in  establishing 
what  it  considers  to  be  a  violation  of  a 
proposed  rule  or  regulation,  the  result 
can  bind  an  entire  industry,  whereas  a 
consent  order  based  on  a  section  5  pro- 
ceedmg  would  be  applicable  only  to  the 
party  in  the  proceeding. 

Some  examples  of  current  and  past 
CMiunission  activities  in  this  area  are- 

First.  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of 
regulation  B.  Sole  responsibility  for  issu- 
ing regulations  and  interpretations  deal- 
ing with  equal  credit  lies  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Nevertheless,  In  a 
variety  of  enforcement  proceedings,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  compelled 
a  creditor  to  disclose  to  applicants  specific 
Criteria  most  significantly  affecting  credit 
decisions.  This  requirement  is  not  im- 
posed by  law.  regulation  B,  or  any  official 
interpretation  thereof.  More  recently  the 
Commission  has  sought  to  limit  a  credi- 
tor s  right  to  rely  on  the  use  of  the  regu-, 
latlon  B  model  form  of  notice  on  credit 


denials.  Although  the  regiilation  B  model 
form  calls  only  for  a  general  statement 
of  reasons,  the  Commission  enforcement 
staff  is  seeking  to  compel  an  additional, 
detailed  explanation — a  requirement 
which  flies  in  the  face  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  implementing  regulation. 

Second.  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  reg- 
ulation Z.  In  two  distinct  areas  involving 
truth  in  lending  enforcement,  the  Com- 
mission has  created  rules  which  are  no- 
where to  be  found  in  the  act  or  its  imple- 
menting regulation  Z.  The  Commission 
has  held  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  prepare  the 
"note  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness" 
before  obtaining  the  customer's  written 
approval  of  insurance  purchase.  There 
is  no  requirement  in  that  act  or  regula- 
tion Z  that  loan  papers  not  be  "prepared" 
prior  to  providing  the  consumer  with  an 
insurance  option.  The  only  requirement 
is  that  such  disclosure  shall  be  made 
before  the  credit  is  extended. 

In  another  truth  and  lending  proceed- 
ing, an  administrative  law  judge  has 
made  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  amounts 
reaffirmed  in  bankruptcy  and  incorpo- 
rated in  a  new  note  must  be  included  in 
the  finance  charge  (as  interest)  instead 
of  in  the  amount  financed  < as  principal) . 
Such  a  requirement  is  novel  and  finds  no 
support  in  that  act,  regulation  Z,  any 
judicial  decision,  or  the  law  of  any  State. 
Indeed,  the  proposal  is  completely  at 
odds  with  the  long-established  doctrine 
that  a  debt  is  not  extinguished  by  bank- 
ruptcy, but  is  merely  barred  from  col- 
lection, and  therefore  may  be  revived  by 
a  new  promise  to  pay., 

As  you  know,  the  95th  Congress  com- 
pletely revised  the  bankruptcy  laws.  Re- 
affirmations are  now  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bankruptcy  court,  but  no 
requirement  was  imposed  by  Congress 
as  outlined  above. 

The  above.  Mr.  President,  are  clear- 
cut  examples  of  how  the  FTC  has  cir- 
cumvented its  authority. 

If  adopted,  my  amendment  would 
achieve  more  uniform  enforcement  by 
the  FTC  of  Federal  law  and  of  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  other  agencies  and 
departments. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  no  way  does  this  amendment 
diminish  the  power  given  to  the  FTC 
under  the  FTC  act  or  the  Moss-Magnu- 
son  Act.  It  does,  however,  reafiftrm  the 
intention  of  Congress  when  it  gives  a 
specific  agency  or  department  rulemak- 
ing powers.  What  we  are  saying  to  the 
FTC  is  enforce  the  law— do  not  write  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  we  listened  yesterday  to 
a  very  eloquent  debate  on  the  Schmltt- 
Nunn  and  other  amendments.  The  FTC 
is  getting  a  lot  of  attention  and  de- 
servedly so  for  it  has  become  a  constant 
source  of  harassment  for  American 
business  both  large  and  small. 

When  one  Federal  agency  has  the 
power  to  Inject  itself  into  every  aspect  of 
business  from  funerals  to  used  cars,  from 
eyeglasses  to  hearing  aids,  from  pre- 
scription drugs  to  children's  television, 
from  house  plants  to  creditor  practices— 
when  one  Federal  agency  presumes  the 


authority  to  determine  who  can  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
savings  and  loan,  to  cancel  a  trademark, 
to  regulate  bicycle  commercials,  to  set 
standards  for  standard  setters,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  practices  of  physicians, 
lawyers  and  other  professionals  such  as 
accountants,  and  yes,  even  preempt 
State  and  Federal  law— then  it  is  time  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  the  agency. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  May  I  follow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Iowa.  Senator  Jepsen,  in 
presenting  the  amendment  to  S.  1991. 

Both  Senator  Jepsen  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  a  business  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  enforcement  actions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  any  other 
agency,  where  that  business  has  been 
operating  in  good  faith  compUance  with 
an  official  rule,  interpretation  or  ap- 
proval of  its  conduct  or  practice  issued 
by  the  agency  having  rulemaking  au- 
thority for  the  statute  covering  that  con- 
duct or  practice. 

Under  the  truth-in-lending  law,  we 
have  already  exempted  creditors  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  Jepsen-Proxmire 
amendment  will  extend  this  protection 
to  cover  administrative  enforcement  as 
well. 

Certainly,  a  creditor  or  any  other  busi- 
ness should  be  able  to  operate  in  good 
faith  reliance  upon  the  official  interpre- 
tations or  rulings  of  the  agency  having 
rulemaking  authority  in  their  field, 
without  fear  of  administrative  enforce- 
ment actions  someday  overriding  those 
interpretations  or  opinions. 

Our  amendment  further  requires  the 
rulemaking  agency,  which  receives  a  re- 
quest for  an  interpretation  or  opinion 
of  the  law,  to  respond  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. While  we  appreciate  that  the 
agencies  are  not  able  to  provide  definitive 
opinions  in  all  cases,  we  certainly  ex- 
pect the  agencies  to  be  as  responsive  and 
helpful,  as  possible. 

Senator  Jepsen.  in  his  statement  this 
afternoon,  expresses  his  own  view  of  the 
enforcement  activities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
Truth-In-Lending  Act  and  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding,  I  wish  to  state, 
quite  emphatically,  that  I  do  not,  in  any 
way.  share  my  colleagues  views  of  the 
FTC  enforcement  activities  in  these 
areas. 

As  I  stated  before,  however,  we  share 
a  belief  in  the  need  for  this  amendment 
to  provide  adequate  protection  against 
administrative  enforcement  actions  for 
those  parties  who  have  been  operating 
in  good  faith  reliance  in  conformity  with 
official  agency  interpretations. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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I  have  an  inquiry.  We  have  had  a  situa- 
tion exactly  of  the  sort  the  Senator  de- 
scribes, which  situation  exists  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

I  must  say,  in  fairness,  that  the  FTC 
is  not  involved  in  this  case,  but  it  relates 
to  the  Park  Sausage  Co.  in  Baltimore 
which  recently  had  an  order  from  one 
governmental  agency  to  wash  down  the 
floors  of  the  packing  house  five  times  a 
day  which,  being  law  abiding  and  anx- 
ioiis  to  insure  the  quality  of  their  prod- 
ucts, they  certainly  complied  with. 

But  no  sooner  had  they  begun  to  com- 
ply with  this  order,  then  another  Federal 
agency  came  in  and  said,  "Well,  if  you 
wet  the  floors,  the  wet  floors  are  a  dan- 
ger to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  em- 
ployees. So  at  all  times  during  the  work- 
ing hours,  the  floor  must  be  dry." 

That  is  the  kind  of  situation  which 
drives  the  ordinary  American  citizen  up 
the  wall  and,  as  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator, his  amendment,  which  is  joined  in 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  is  aimed 
at  correcting  that  kind  of  conflicting 
jurisdiction,  which  makes  it  so  very  dif- 
ficult for  people  to  carry  on  their  daily 
lives  and  daily  businesses;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  ask  the  two 
distinguished  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment if  I  might  join  them  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  never,  not 
from  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
would  be  proud  to  have  him  cosponsor 
anything. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
agree  with  Senator  Jepsen.  Senator 
PROXMIRE.  and  Senator  Mathias  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  business  should 
not  be  able  to  rely  upon  official  inter- 
pretations of  a  statute  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business. 

This  amendment.  I  think,  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  protection,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  object  to  the  amend- 
ment and  would  be  very  pleased  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Does  the  Senator  frtwn 
Missouri  wish  to  say  anything? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
completely  concur  with  the  comments 
made  by  the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  think 
this  is  a  worthy  amendment,  and  I  would 
be  pleased  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  back  my  Ume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
hhvlng  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
<Mi  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

trp   AMENDMENT   NO.    969 

(Purpose:  To  allow  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  participate  in  a  study  witb  the 
Deptirtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  Medlgap  insurance) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bauctts) 
propose  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
969. 

Mr.    CHILES.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  41.  after  line  19,  add  the  following: 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission from  collecting  Information  for  the 
purposes  of,  or  from  participating  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In,  a  comprehensive  study  and  evaluation 
of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  various 
State  appro€u:hes  to  the  regulation  of  health 
Insurance  policies  sold  to  Medicare-eligible 
persons. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  modifies  section  5  of  S.  1991 
to  allow  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  complete  a  valuable  study  on  MediGap 
insurance. 

Last  year,  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  specifically  asked 
the  Commission  to  undertsJce  this  study 
after  hearings  on  abuses  in  the  sale  of 
medicare  supplemental  health  insurance 
policies  to  elderly  medicare  beneficiaries. 

The  study  is  of  the  relative  impact  of 
different  State  approaches  to  regulation 
of  MediGap  insurance.  It  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, and  the  FTC  is  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  has  been  close  consultation  with 
Congress  on  this  study.  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  and  others  have 
given  it  active  support.  After  our  hear- 
ings, we  concluded  that  the  information 
it  would  produce  would  be  of  great  help 
to  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
State  insurance  departments  as  we  ad- 
dress long-range  concerns  about  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  medicare 
program  and  supplemental  health  insur- 
ance programs. 

An  investment  of  time  and  public 
funds  has  been  made.  It  would  be  an 
unwise  use  of  these  fimds  if  we  cut  off 
the  study  now  without  seeing  it  through 
to  its  completion,  which  will  take  no 
longer  than  December  31.  1981.  We  will 
be  acting  in  bad  faith  if  we  force  this 
work,  encouraged  by  the  Senate,  to  be 
abruptly  stopped. 

The  study  is  not  controversial.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  opposition  from  insur- 
ance companies,  or  State  insurance  de- 
partments, or  anyone  else  on  this  par- 
ticular study.  The  FTC  has,  to  its  credit. 


worked  closely  with  a  number  of  State 
insurance  departaients  in  the  study. 

No  rulemaking  activities  have  ever 
been  proposed  or  considered.  The  study 
is  simply  designed  to  provide  informa- 
tion, which  will  be  of  greatest  use  to 
States,  on  how  well  some  new  and  very 
different  State  approaches  to  regulation 
of  medicare  supplemental  health  insur- 
ance sales  are  actually  working. 

Those  States  which  have  moved  to 
adopt  regulations  governing  MediGap 
insurance  sales  have  used  a  wide  variety 
of  approaches.  Some  have  focused  pri- 
marily on  Information  disclosure;  some 
have  included  standards  for  policy  loss 
ratios.  Some  States,  notably  Wisconsin 
and  Massachusetts,  are  implementing 
new  regulations  which  would  bring  some 
standardization  to  MediGap  insurance 
policies  sold  in  those  States. 

The  FTC's  MediGap  study  is  designed 
to  look  at  the  effect  of  these  new  ap- 
proaches on  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
MediGap  insurance  market:  Changes  in 
the  amoimt  and  quality  of  Insurance  in- 
formation available  to  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries; changes  in  the  premiums 
charged  for  MediGap  policies;  changes 
in  benefits  offered  by  health  insurance 
companies  and  the  range  of  different 
types  of  policies  offered;  and  changes  in 
consumer  satisfaction  imder  the  new  reg- 
ulatory programs. 

The  Senate  has  already  clearly  stated 
that  we  want  this  kind  of  work  on  Medi- 
Gap insurance  problems  to  continue.  We 
passed  a  bill  on  January  30  (H.R.  3236, 
social  security  disabiUty  amendments 
section  508)  which  would  set  some  model 
minimum  standards  for  health  insurance 
policies  sold  to  medicare  beneficiaries. 
The  bill  directed  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  voluntary  certifica- 
tion for  poUcies  meeting  those  standards. 

We  also  directed  HEW,  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  Federal  and  State  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  to  make  a  study  of  ex- 
isting State  reg\ilation  before  certifica- 
tion procedures  are  put  into  place  in  any 
State.  One  purpose  of  that  study  is  to  de- 
termine where  the  certification  program 
would  be  needed,  as  of  January  1,  1982. 
Another  purpose  of  this  study,  as  clearly 
stated  during  debate  on  the  bill,  is  to 
determine  whether  States  have  identi- 
fied approaches  that  might  be  useful  In 
making  the  Federal  program  of  certifi- 
cation more  effective. 

The  MediGap  study  now  underway  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  coop- 
eration with  HFW,  serves  these  purposes 
and  was  intended  to  remain  a  part  of  this 
overall  effort.  Those  of  us  who  have  spent 
so  much  time  and  effort  on  this  issue 
want  to  see  this  cooperative  relationship 
between  HEW  and  the  FTC  to  continue 
until  the  study  Is  completed. 

That  will  not  be  possible  unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Regulation  of  MediGap  insurance 
rules  Is  an  area  of  new  Importance  for 
all  States,  as  well  as  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  January  30  will  have  the  effect 
of  putting  additionsd  pressure  for  quick 
action  on  those  States  which  have  not 
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implemented  comprehensive  regulation 
of  insurance  sales. 

The  PTC  study  will  produce  exactly 
the  t3?pe  of  information  which  will  be 
most  helpful  to  those  States  wanting  to 
consider  new  MedlGap  regulation.  They 
will  be  able  to  look  to  a  body  of  informa- 
tion comparing  and  evaluating  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent approaches. 

The  study  will  also  provide  extremely 
valuable  information  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it 
takes  up  its  new  responsibilities  to  pro- 
mote an  effective,  efficient,  and  respon- 
sible relationship  between  the  Federal 
medicare  program  and  the  private  health 
insiu-ance  industry. 

Important  information  will  also  be  de- 
veloped for  HEW  and  for  Congress  on 
older  American  consumers'  knowledge 
about  medicare  and  its  gaps  and  how 
services  to  medicare  beneficiaries  can  be 
improved. 

HEW  supports  this  amendment  and 
has  informed  me  that  it  wants  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  draw  upon  the  expertise  of 
the  FTC  in  this  joint  work  on  MediGap 
insurance  problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  was  never 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  committee 
report  on  section  5  of  S.  1991.  It  has  not 
caused  comment  or  complaint.  It  is 
clearly  included,  however,  in  section  5's 
blanket  prohibition  against  FTC  study 
or  investigation  in  any  insurance  area. 
The  committee  appears  to  have  taken 
the  position  that  even  this  MediGap 
study  is  "unlawful"  under  the  terms  of 
legislation  which  Congress  passed  in 
1945,  the  McCarran-Pergxison  Act. 

I  do  not  intend  to  debate  the  legal 
points  on  this  argument.  I  would  simply 
like  to  point  out  that  there  are  certain 
unique  aspects  of  MediGap  insurance 
which  make  these  arguments  mean- 
ingless. 

The  arguments  made  by  the  commit- 
tee report  are  based  on  legislation  passed 
prior  to  enactment  of  medicare.  The 
situation  has  changed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  then  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  medicare  beneficiaries. 

A  whole  new  insurance  market  has 
developed  since  then.  And  it  has  devel- 
oped as  a  direct  result  of  actions  taken 
by  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  and  administering 
the  medicare  program. 

We  have  discovered  that  there  are 
serious  problems  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  medicare  program 
and  this  new  market  for  supplemental 
hMlth  insurance  policies,  some  of 
^ch  have  come  about  partly  because 
of  our  own  inability  to  make  medicare 
dlrecUy  responsive  to  the  most  basic 
health  care  needs  of  older  Americans. 

To^®  ^°**®  approved  legislation  on 
January  30,  1980.  to  establish  a  Federal 
S^f!?^  °.^  voluntary  certification  of 
^if .  V?tP  ^"rance  policies  in  States 
which  have  not  enacted  comprehensive 
regulation.  By  doing  this,  we  haS  S- 
ready  gone  on  record  as  acceotinir  a 
responsibility  to  assure  the  qSlu/ of 

toJ^dS  .^i?.'**  "°'  ^'^^"^^d  Within 
tne  inederal  medicare  program. 
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If  we  now  say  we  cannot  allow  this 
study  to  continue,  we  are  in  effect  saying 
that  our  earlier  statement  was  all  well 
and  good — but  we  were  not  really  seri- 
ous and  we  do  not  care  how  this  responsi- 
bility is  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  provide  that  a 
study  which  is  presently  being  done  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  partic- 
ipating with  HEW  in  regard  to  MediGap 
insurance  would  be  allowed  to  be  com- 
pleted notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  S.  1991. 

We  recently  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  3236) 
which  basically  has  provided  for  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  certification  of  Medi- 
Gap insurance  poUcies.  That  bill  will  be 
the  driving  force  that  provides  MediGap 
insurance  protections,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  necessary  that  the  FTC  complete 
a  study  that  is  now  going  on.  Nothing  in 
my  amendment  is  giving  the  FTC  any 
right  to  regulate  insurance  or  do  any- 
thing hke  that.  However,  it  does  allow 
them  to  continue  their  current  study  of 
different  State  approaches  to  MediGap 
regulation,  with  HEW  being  the  lead 
agency. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  have  to  oppose  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment at  least  for  the  time  being. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do,  and 
we  just  finished  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  as  to  the  overlapping  of  the  vari- 
ous fields,  and  if  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  cor- 
rectly, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  he  is  now  coming  forward  with 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  be  the 

lead 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  I  am  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  their  bill  that  is  going 
to  be  the  lead  bill.  I  wrote  it  down,  and 
the  Senator  said  the  Finance  Committee. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  dealt  with  problems  in 
the  sale  of  MediGap  insurance  policies. 
The  bill  that  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported out  and  we  agreed  to  has  made 
the  assurance  that  we  are  not  invading 
the  McCarran -Ferguson  Act  in  regard  to 
the  MediGap  insurance.  McCarran- 
Ferguson  is  going  to  be  violated  in  any 
way. 

All  this  amendment  says  is  that  the 
study  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  that  Congress 
has  been  supporting,  has  been  funding 
money  for— and  we  have  done  that  in 
their  appropriations  bill— that  they  com- 
plete that  study,  with  HEW. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  just  a  few  days  ago  we  passed  an 
amendment  asking  HEW  to  do  it 

Mr.  CHILES.  To  be  the  lead  agency. 

Mr.  FORD.  Now  we  are  putting 
another  amendment  in  to  say  the  FTC 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  the  Senator  has  not- 
read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  FORD.  Has  the  Senator  changed 
it  since  he  showed  it  to  me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  not  being  germane  and  I  think 
almost  a  point  of  order  could  be  made 
on  it  that  It  is  not  germane.  But  I  am 


not  in  a  position  yet  to  do  that.  We 
might  get  a  different  interpretation. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do.  But  this  is  a  Finance 
Committee  matter— you  had  an  amend- 
ment to  get  HEW  to  be  the  lead  agency. 
Now  you  want  the  PTC  to  cooperate.  It 
is  bound  to  cost  more  money,  more  bu- 
reaucracies, more  forms.  HEW.  with  all 
that  big  area  over  there,  they  cannot 
handle  it  and  you  have  got  to  call  on 
the  FTC  to  bring  that  bulldog  in.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Finance  Committee.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  just  asking  for  too  much 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, knowing  of  his  propensity  to  want 
to  save  money,  that  what  this  amend- 
ment attempts  to  do  is  to  save  money, 
because  the  study  is  already  going  on! 
The  information  is  already  there. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  time  or  on  my  time?  Which 
time  are  we  on? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No  one  asked  me  about 
whose  time  it  is.  I  thought  we  were 
wasting  some  time  here  while  the  Sena- 
tor was  getting  some  signals. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  my  signals.  It  is 
just  the  Senator  worrying  about  whom 
I  am  going  to  get  them  from. 
I  read  the  Senator's  amendment.  If 

the  Senator  has  not  changed  it 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator's  last  argu- 
ment, if  I  could,  on  my  time,  that  in 
talking  about  whether  we  are  going  to 
save  any  costs,  we  are  going  to  save  some 
costs  if  we  go  through  with  this  amend- 
ment because  we  are  saying  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  complete  a  study 
that  they  are  already  involved  in.  We  just 
want  to  allow  them  to  finish.  We  are  not 
saying  that  HEW  has  got  to  begin  again, 
and  spend  again  the  money  invested  in 
the  FTC  study. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  put  words  in  my  mouth 
and  I  am  not  going  to  allow  him  to  do 
that. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
states  that  it  does  not  preclude  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  from  collecting 
information  for  the  purpose  of  or  from 
participating  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  a 
comprehensive  study  and  evEiluation  of 
the  comparative  effectiveness  of  various 
State  approaches  to  the  regulation  of 
health  insurance  policies  sold  to  the 
medicare  eligible  person. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  Is 
putting  the  FTC  in  the  information  col- 
lecting business,  putting  them  into  the 
comprehensive  study,  and  the  whole 
gamut. 

We  have  already  had  insurance 
amendments.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  merits  of  Issues  in  insurance  field. 
My  comments  only  go  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  amendment  is  needed; 
because  they  already  have  the  ability 
under  legislation  Just  passed  in  the  last 
few  days. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  just 
want  to  be  able  to  complete  the  study 
that  is  now  going  on.  We  are  not  trying 
to  initiate  any  new  study.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  call  for  initiation  of  any- 
thing new. 
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But  we  are  trying  to  say  that  the  woric 
that  has  been  done  in  this  MediGap 
area— which  is  the  work  that  this  whole 
Congress  has  been  concerned  about,  has 
voted  on — should  continue.  We  have  had 
all  kinds  of  hearings  about  MediGap  in- 
surance problems,  about  how  older  peo- 
ple have  been  whipped  around  with  bad 
insurance  information  and  low-value 
MeliGap  poUcies.  In  attempting  to  deal 
with  that,  we  are  just  trying  to  gather 
the  information  that  is  already  out 
there. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason,  as  we  are 
talking  about  reforming  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  that  we  want  to  say 
that  you  have  to  stop  what  is  there  at 
the  time  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  a 
few  minutes? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator may  have  aU  the  time  that  is 
remaining. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President 
maybe  a  half  hour  ago  Senator  Chiles 
showed  me  a  copy  of  this  amendment 
and  asked  my  comments  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  study.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  good  study  or  a  bad 
study,  whether  it  is  an  important  study 
or  an  insignificant  study. 

I  do  know  that  a  year  or  so  ago  Sen- 
ator Chiles,  along  with  two  other  Sena- 
tors, did  ask  the  FTC  to  conduct  the 
study.  Earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  I  had  a  conversation 
on  the  floor  relating  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  undertake  studies  of 
the  insurance  business.  The  McCarron- 
Ferguson  Act,  as  I  read  it,  precludes  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  doing 
that. 

,J^^^^^^°^^'  '*  w*'^  *"d  is  my  position 
that  since,  by  law,  the  PTC  is  precluded 
from  studying  the  business  of  insurance 
individual  Senators  or  even  whole  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  should  not  be  able 
to,  in  effect,  amend  what  Congress  did 
by  statute  in  enacting  the  McCarron- 
Ferguson  Act. 

When  I  stated  to  the  Senator  from 
Plonda  that  I  did  not  have  any  problem 
with  this  particular  amendment,  it  was 
with  that  particular  subject  matter  in 
mind.  Because  if  the  Congress  were  by 
law,  to  direct  the  PTC  to  inquire  into'the 
insurance  business,  or  any  part  of  the 
insurance  business,  including  MediGap 
that  would  be  doing  something  by  stat- 
ute rather  than  just  by  letter  or  by  com- 
mittee action  or  by  some  informal  action 
of  individual  Members  of  Congress. 

I  did  not  address  in  my  mind  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  question  Is  going  to  be 
raised.  It  wUl  not  be  raised  by  me.  I  have 
not  analyzed  the  amendment  with  that 
in  mind. 

I  do  know,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Conunittee,  that  the  whole  question  of 
MediGap  has  been  addressed  by  the 
committee,  most  notably  in  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Baucus  which 
m  effect,  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant 
what  amounts  to  a  good  housekeeping 
seal  of  approval  for  various  MediGap 
plans. 
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Senator  Baucus  is  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  he  can  describe  his  position  in 
the  Finance  Committee  much  better  than 
I  can.  I  do  not  know  the  degree  of  over- 
lap between  what  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  trying  to  accomplish  and  what 
Senator  Baucus  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

I  do  not  know  the  wisdom  or  lack  of 
wisdom  of  this  particular  amendment. 
But  I  did  want  to  clarify  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  what  I  meant  when  I  said 
that  I  did  not  have  any  problem  with 
it;  which  is  simply  that,  in  light  of  an 
earlier  exchange  that  I  had  with  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum,  this  particular  way  of 
legislating  with  respect  to  FTC  studies  of 
the  insurance  industry  does  not  cause 
me  any  problem. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
I  was  not  here  for  the  entire  debate  on 
this  amendment. 

Let  me  say,  though,  that  I  fully  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  I  have  asked  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment.  He  simply  is  offering 
an  amendment  to  enable  the  PTC  to  con- 
tinue to  study  the  insurance  industry, 
only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  MediGap  in- 
surance coverage. 

There  is  widespread  fraud  and  abuse 
in  the  sale  of  MediGap  health  insurance 
to  the  elderly.  Last  week  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  designed  to  curb  these 
harmful  practices. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  will  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  certification  program 
for  medicare  supplemental  health  in- 
surance policies.  The  Secretary  will  cer- 
tify that  these  policies  meet  minimum 
standards  for  coverage  and  benefits.  This 
program  will  permit  senior  citizens  to 
make  informed  choices  in  purchasing 
health  insurance  coverage. 

An  integral  part  of  this  program  is  the 
section  providing  for  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  State  regulation  of  MediGap  health 
insurance.  In  preparing  this  study,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  and,  indeed, 
urged,  to  consult  with  other  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies. 

The  findings  of  the  Secretary  will  de- 
termine whether  the  volimtary  certifica- 
tion program  will  be  implemented  in  any 
State.  In  my  opinion  it  is  crucial  that 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  conduct  a  thor- 
ough and  objective  evaluation  of  State 
approaches  to  MediGap  insurance.  We 
want  to  know  how  States  are  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  marketing  and 
agent  abuse,  whether  they  are  dissemi- 
nating information  to  individuals  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  medicare  so  as 
to  permit  informed  choices,  whether  they 
are  promoting  policies  which  will  pro- 
vide high  economic  return,  whether  they 
are  reducing  the  purchase  of  duplica- 
tive and  worthless  coverage,  and  what 
they  are  doing  to  improve  price  competi- 
tion. 

When  the  Secretary  submits  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  to  Congress,  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  have  confidence  in  the  rec- 
ommendations. To  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective, I  expect  the  Secretary  to  take 
advantage  of  resources  and  information 


available   at   other  Federal  and   State 
regulatory  agencies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
identified  problems  in  the  medicare 
supplemental  field  and  documented  the 
efforts  by  State  to  remedy  these  prob- 
lems. The  FTC's  work  in  this  area  has 
not  been  directed  toward  promulgating 
restrictive  rules.  The  PTC's  research  has 
enhanced  Congress  understanding  of 
the  magnitude  of  abuses  in  the  Medi- 
Gap field.  Their  work  has  proven  to  be 
invaluable  to  Congress  and  I  believe  they 
can  be  helpful  to  us  in  the  future. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  the 
FTC  to  assist,  upon  request,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  in  conducting  the  Medi- 
Gap study.  The  Secretary  will  need  all 
the  help  she  can  get  in  doing  a  good  job 
in  preparing  this  document.  The  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  will  need  the  help  of  the 
r^C,  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,   and  others. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  PTC  can 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  var- 
ious approaches  in  regulating  MediGap 
health  insurance. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  just  a  short 
while  ago  when  we  adopted  the  amend- 
ment I  sponsored  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  certification  program  with  re- 
spect to  medicare  insurance  coverage,  the 
insurance  industry  very  vociferously 
argued  that  there  should  be  a  study. 

I  do  not  see  any  argument  against  this 
amendment.  It  simply  enables  the  FTC 
to  continue  and  to  assist  the  Secr«t€U7 
of  HEW.  As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dustry told  me  personally  they  do  want 
a  study  of  this  problem. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  offer- 
ing the  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  By  adopt- 
ing this  sunendment.  Congress  can  re- 
affirm its  commitment  to  protecting  the 
elderly  from  being  victimized  by  un- 
scrupulous and  unethical  practices 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CANNON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Levin)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  aU  the  time  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment,  if  necessary,  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  would  po-- 
mit  the  PTC  to  continue  its  ongoing  in- 
vestigation into  alleged  abuses  in  the  sale 
of  MediGap  insurance.  I  oppose  this 
amendment,  because  I  believe  that  an 
amendment  to  an  authorization  bill  is 
not  the  proper  procedure  for  Congress 
authorizing  PTC  investigations.  The 
proper  vehicle  is  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion or  separate  bill.  Indeed,  the  PTC 
agrees  with  this  procedure.  In  recent 
testimony  before  Congress,  on  8.  395,  the 
PTC  staff  requested  that  Congress  au- 
thorize a  full-scale  MediGap  investiga- 
tion. In  short,  the  FTC  apparently  be- 
lieves that  it  needs  additional  legislative 
authority  before  it  can  embark  on  a 
broader  inquiry. 

Congress  should  make  this  decislcm 
only  after  having  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss and  deliberate  on  the  issue.  A  last- 
minute    floor    amendment   is   not   the 
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proper  way  to  proceed.  I  should  also  em- 
phasize that  the  need  for  an  FTTC  in- 
vestigation may  become  entirely  moot. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  in  passing  the  So- 
cial Security  Disability  Act,  the  Senate 
authorized  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  State  regulation  of  MediGap  insur- 
ance and  report  its  results  to  three  con- 
gressional committees.  At  a  minimum, 
we  should  wait  to  determine  if  the  Sen- 
ate's provision  is  accepted  in  conference 
before  deciding  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional FTX;  investigation.  Then,  and  only 
then,  would  Senate  debate  and  action  on 
an  FTC  MediGap  investigation  be 
appropriate. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, I  wonder  why  he  feels  FTC  should 
be  involved  in  this  when  we  have  just 
recently  authorized  HEW  to  do  a  study. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
that  the  FTC  has  been  conducting  a 
study  partly  as  a  result  of  a  request 
made  from  the  Aging  Committee. 

We  have  talked  with  them  since  that 
time.  If,  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  was 
saying,  they  were  looking  for  authority 
to  enter  into  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion, that  is  new  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  We  are  simply  using  infor- 
mation they  are  collecting. 

In  the  bill  passed  by  the  France  Com- 
mittee we  were  saying  that  HEW  would 
be  the  lead  agency.  But  we  do  not  want 
to  allow  this  bill  to  stop  what  the  FTC  is 
now  doing.  We  want  them  to  complete 
the  study  and  evaluation  they  are  now 
doing. 

We  are  simply  trying  to  do  this  in  the 
most  eflScient  way. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  held  several 
days  of  hearings  on  the  MediGap  fraud 
situation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
They  disclosed  monimiental  ripoffs  where 
our  senior  citizens  are  being  bilked  by 
policies  that  are  not  any  good,  by  un- 
scrupulous insurance  agencies  from  some 
companies  that  are  preying  on  those 
people. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings  we  asked 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  help 
determine  how  widespread  that  was  and 
to  conduct  a  study.  As  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  said,  insurance 
companies  themselves  came  forth  in 
those  hearings  and  said  we  ought  to  get 
information  on  this,  we  ought  to  know 
what  companies  were  doing  this;  we 
ought  to  know  how  the  policies  were  set 
up.  We  ought  to  know  the  best  way  to 
clean  this  up.  It  was  information  we 
needed.  A  lot  of  work  has  been  done. 

But  this  bill,  without  us  doing  some- 
thing, is  going  to  say  all  of  that  is  for 
naught. 

We  are  not  trying  to  launch  any  new 
investigation.  I  think  that  should  go  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  said,  by  a 
joint  or  concurrent  resolution.  We  are 
simply  saying,  "What  you  are  doing  now 
you  can  complete."  That  is  all  I  am  in- 
terested in,  to  see  that  the  work  that 
has  been  done,  the  dollars  that  have 
been  spent,  the  information  that  we  have 
gathered,  now  is  uUlized  to  try  to  pro- 
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tect  our  senior  citizens.  I  think  that  is 
a  motive  that  aU  of  us  have. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  was  in  support  of  action  we 
took  on  the  Social  Security  Disability  Act. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor look  at  his  amendment.  If  he  would 
be  willing,  on  line  3,  to  strike  that— 
he  says  all  he  wants  them  to  do  is  use 
the  information  they  have.  Would  he  be 
willing  to  strike  "from  collecting  in- 
formation for  the  purpose  of,  or,"  then 
go  down  to  the  end  and  add  "to  the  ex- 
tent they  have  such  authority  under  the 
Social  Security  Act?" 

I  think  that  language  would  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  trying  to  bypass 
McCarran-Ferguson. 

The  Senator  contends  that  they  may 
have  information  that  should  be  useful, 
and  certainly,  if  they  have  it,  if  they 
have  gathered  information,  it  ought  to 
be  used.  But  as  I  said  earlier,  they  ap- 
parently believe  there  is  no  longer  an  on- 
going FTC  investigation.  I  think  if  the 
Senator  could  agree  to  that  language 
change,  I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Earlier,  and  quite  prop- 
erly, the  Senator  from  Nevada  asked  why 
should  the  FTC  be  involved  when  the 
MediGap  amendment  was  passed  a 
short  while  ago.  He  stated  HEW  should 
conduct  the  investigation. 

The  relevant  language  of  the  MediGap 
amendment  passed  a  short  while  ago 
reads  as  follows,  with  respect  to  the 
study: 

The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation  with 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies — 

Then  it  lists  other  departments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Right. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  It  seems  to  me  this 
language  means  that  the  Secretary  shall, 
in  consultation  with  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  conduct  this  investigation.  The 
slight  problem  I  have  with  the  Senator's 
suggestion  is  that  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  to 
avoid  lawsuits  and  avoid  controversy  as 
much  as  possible,  to  state  as  specifically 
as  we  possibly  can  what  in  fact  we  do 
intend  here.  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  that  this  phrase  means  that  the 
FTC  shall  properly  be  one  of  the  agen- 
cies that  shall  be  consulted  in  the  com- 
pilation of  these  studies,  then  I  think 
that  would  serve  a  purpose  here  in 
signaling  to  all  parties  Involved  that,  yes, 
FTC  is  the  proper  agency  that  should 
be  involved.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  a  further  clarifica- 
tion and,  therefore,  should  be  adopted. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  feels  that 
this  language  in  the  MediGap  provision 
does  not  mean  that  the  FTC  is  a  proper 
agency  to  consult,  then  we  have  a  prob- 
lem here.  I  am  curious  as  to  the  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  of  the  language 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, do  I  think  that  PTC  is  the  proper 
agency? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Yes;  is  the  FTC  one  of 
the  proper  agencies  contemplated  in  this 
language  in  the  MediGap  amendment. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  read 
it  to  me  again? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Yes;  "the  Secretary 
shall,  in  consultation  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners,  pri- 
vate insurers,"  et  cetera. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  think  there 
would  be  no  prohibition  of  HEW  con- 
sulting with  FTC  on  it.  That  is  why  I 
question  the  need  for  the  amendment.  I 
would  accept  even  the  language  here. 
"The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  consulting  with  or 
from  participating  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  a 
comprehensive  study,"  and  so  on,  then 
add,  "to  the  extent  that  they  have  such 
authority  under  the  Social  Security  Act." 
That  is  the  Social  Security  Act.  That 
is  the  thing  that  delineates  their  au- 
thority. If  the  Senator  could  accept  that 
modification,  I  think  I  can  accept  it.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  FTC  being  con- 
sulted under  the  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  disability  amendments, 
and  participating  with  the  Department 
of  HEW. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a 
clarification  on  that  point? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  What  I  would  not 
like  to  see  us  get  into  is  a  new  process 
whereby  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  now  do  exactly 
what  we  have  been  talking  about  com- 
mittees not  being  able  to  do.  Namely;  I 
should  hate  to  see,  for  example,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, now  and  forever  after,  being  able 
to  call  up  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  say  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, "We  would  like  a  little  analysis  on 
some  kind  of  an  insurance  program." 

I  think  that  the  basic  issue  is  that, 
under  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  study  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  it  does  not  matter  who  asks 
them  to  do  it.  It  does  not  matter  if  it 
is  a  committee  of  Congress,  it  does  not 
matter  if  it  is  a  Cabinet  oflBcer;  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  power  to  do  it 
unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
That  is,  unless  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  itself,  for  ex- 
ample, in  connection  with  some  antitrust 
measure,  or  unless  it  is  provided  for  in 
some  other  law. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  go  this 
route,  and  I  personally  do  not  have  any 
objection  to  it,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
is  make  it  clear  that  we  would  be  author- 
izing it  by  an  act  of  Congress  rather 
than  recognize  some  kind  of  free-float- 
ing, extraneous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  make  general  in- 
quiries of  whomever  he  pleases  with  re- 
gard to  the  insurance  business. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  could  respond  to 
that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  have  intended  here  and 
in  the  committee  and  by  putting  this 
amendment  in,  that  when  we  were  pre- 
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eluding  a  committee  of  Congress  from 
doing  so,  we  did  not  intend  some  agency 
of  Government  to  go  out  and  be  able  to 
do  precisely  what  we  said  a  committee  of 
Congress  cannot  do.  If  they  want  to  do  a 
thing  of  that  nature,  as  I  said  earlier,  I 
think  they  ought  to  get  an  authorization 
through  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

I  do  believe  that  if  the  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  language  which  I  sug- 
gested here,  I  think  that,  I  hope  that  it 
would  make  it  clear,  and  certainly  with 
our  colloquy,  it  would  make  it  clear,  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  have  this  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  bypass  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act.       

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  sent  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment. In  that  modification,  I  strike 
"from  collecting  information  for  the 
purposes  of ,  or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  right  to  modi- 
fy his  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  41,  after  line  19,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission from  participating  with  the  Depirt- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In, 
a  comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  comparative  effectiveness  of  various 
State  approaches  to  the  regulation  of  health 
Insurance  policies  sold  to  Medicare-eligible 
persons. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  if  he  would  agree 
now  with  this  language.  It  would  not 
prohibit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
working  in  cooperation  with  HEW,  from 
collecting  information  on  a  survey  that 
they,  in  coordination,  would  agree 
should  be  done  to  provide  information 
m  this  area? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  is  the  lead  agency 
and  it  is  in  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  I  see  no  problem 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
it  his  understanding  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  is  the  completion  of  a 
specific  study? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  a  generic  issue  at  all?  We  are  not 
dealmg  with  anything  that  has  any  prec- 
edential value  beyond  the  particular 
study  that  is  now  underway' 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct 

JVfr.  CANNON.  That  Is  it.  I  would  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
cnair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio' 

fr^i^'^^^^^^^-  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

tJ^\.^^^^^^^-  I^e  Senator 
from  Nevada,  as  I  understood  him.  In- 
S^^^v,  ^°J^^  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  the  Commerce  Committee  would 
nave  no  right  to  request  an  Investigation 


from  the  FTC.  That  was  the  substance 
of  the  response  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, that  was  the  thrust  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  not  tak- 
en that  position,  has  he? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  the  Commerce 
Committee  would  not  have  authority  to 
request  a  study  from  the  FTC? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  I  do  not  take  the 
position  that  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  would  not 
have  authority  to  request  a  study  from 
the  FTC  on  the  issue  of  regulation,  or 
whatever. 

I  said  that  earlier. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  fuUy  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada said  exactly  that.  But  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  started  to  postulate  some 
new  law  on  the  floor  and  I  think  the 
Senator  f  ran  Nevada  did  not  understand 
him.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  some 
clarification. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  I  may  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  the  Commerce  Committee  could 
clearly  make  such  inquiries  of  the  FTC 
as  permitted  by  law,  but  clearly  the  Com- 
merce Committee  could  not  require  of 
the  FTC  any  act  that  the  FTC  is  forbid- 
den from  doing  by  statute.-^'^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Even  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
could  not  ask  them  to  violate  the  law. 
None  of  us  would  suggest  that. 

But  we  reaUy  say.  as  a  committee  has 
jurisdiction,  it  has  the  right  to  request 
the  FTC  for  an  investigation,  if  it  has 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Providing  that  the 
investigation  that  it  is  requesting  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act.  or  any  other  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (UP  No. 
969).  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

TTie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  near- 
ing  completion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  FTC  legislation.  I  have  several  tech- 
nical and  clerical  amendments. 

trP  AMENDMENT  NO.  870 

(Purpose:  Ex  parte) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  rout) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 970. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

llie  amendment  is  as  follows : 
Amendment 

On  page  61.  line  6  insert  the  word  "pend- 
ing" inunedlately  after  "any". 

On  page  SI.  strike  lines  16  to  25  and  on 
page  52,  strike  lines  1  to  5  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof: 

■■(])  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  a  proposed  rule,  and  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  promulgate  a  final  rule,  which, 
except  to  the  extent  required  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by  law. 
shall  prohibit  employees  or  agents  of  the 
Commission  with  investigative  or  other  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rulemaking  proceeding 
within  the  operating  bureau,  from  commu- 
nicating or  causing  to  be  communicated  to 
any  member  of  the  Osmmlsslon  or  to  the 
personal  staff  of  any  Commissioner  any  fact 
relevant  to  the  merits  of  that  proceeding 
that  is  not  on  the  rulemaking  record  of  that 
proceeding,  unless  the  communication  Is 
made  avaUable  to  the  public,  and  Included 
In  the  rulemaking  record.". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expressed  his  concerns  about  sections  of 
the  bill  which  deal  with  regulatory  re- 
form. After  consultation  with  the  Sena- 
tor and  others,  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  ex  parte  section  of  the  bill  and 
some  further  clarifying  amendments  on 
regulatory  analysis  and  judicial  review. 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
when  the  Commissioners  communicate 
with  the  rulemaking  staff  on  matters  not 
in  the  record  concerning  a  pending  rule- 
making that  a  summary  of  those  con- 
versations be  kept. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  last 
December,  I  joined  with  Senators  Javits 
and  Levin  in  proposing  four  amend- 
ments to  the  FTC  authorization  bill.  All 
of  those  amendments  concerned  the  reg- 
ulatory reform  proposals  that  were  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Senator 
Ford  has  agreed  to  an  accommodation 
on  these  amendments.  Senators  JAvrrs 
and  Levin  have  also  agreed.  I  commend 
Senator  Ford  for  his  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  these  issues. 

Our  amendments  resulted  from  our 
committee's  study  and  consideration  of 
regulatory  reform.  S.  1991,  as  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee,  contains 
broad  regulatory  reform  proposals  not 
unlike  those  proposed  for  all  agencies  in 
the  comprehensive  regulatory  reform 
bill,  S.  262,  which  I  introduced  last  ses- 
sion. For  example,  S.  1991  would  require 
a  regulatory  analysis  on  proposed  rules — 
something  that  was  first  advanced  in  S. 
262.  The  FTC  bill  also  contains — as  does 
S.  262 — proposals  to  improve  the  eflB- 
ciency  of  the  administrative  process,  and 
increase  the  ability  of  members  of  the 
public  to  effectively  participate  in  agency 
proceedings. 

Our    amendments    were   directed   to 
those  provisions.  Briefly  they  would: 
Substitute  the  S.  262  regulatory  anal- 
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ysls  language  for  that  contained  in  S. 
1991.  (Amendment  No.  1619.) 

Substitute  the  S.  262  language  on  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  regulatory  analysis 
for  that  contained  in  S.  1991.  (Amend- 
ment No.  1620.) 

Limit  the  ex  parte  restrictions  on  com- 
munications between  commissioners  and 
staff  to  those  matters  which  are  new  and 
not  already  on  the  public  record. 
(Amendment  No.  1621.) 

Reaffirm  that  the  standard  for  award- 
ing lawyers'  fees  to  small  businesses  in 
that  the  FTC  must  fail  to  show  that  the 
action  had  a  "reasonable  basis  in  law 
and  fact."  (Amendment  No.  1622.) 

Let  me  briefly  restate  the  agreement 
we  have  reached  on  these  amendments. 
First,  we  will  withdraw  amendments 
number  1619,  1620,  and  1622.  Senator 
Ford  has  accepted  amendment  No.  1621. 
Senator  Ford  has  also  agreed  to  lan- 
giiage  clarifications  in  those  provisions 
of  S.  1991,  which  concern  regulatory 
analysis  and  judicial  review.  Finally,  we 
are  agreed  that  the  language  on  lawyers' 
fees  now  contained  in  S.  1991— that  the 
agency  must  show  that  its  action  was 
"subtantially  justified"  in  order  to  avoid 
payment  of  legal  expenses — is  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  test  of  reasonableness. 
SpeciflcaUy,  the  Agency  action  will  be 
viewed  as  "substantially  justified,"  if  the 
PTC  can  show  there  was  a  "reasonable 
basis  in  law  and  fact"  for  bringing  the 
action.  There  will  be  a  coUoquy  on  the 
record  between  Senator  Ford  and  myself 
on  that  question. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
purposes  we  have  in  mind  with  the  lan- 
guage changes  in  the  regulatory  analysis 
and  judicial  review  provisions.  The 
changes  are  intended  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  S.  1991  in  three  ways: 

First,  we  emphasize  that  any  compli- 
ance, procedure,  or  determination  by  the 
^TC  on  the  regulatory  analysis  will  not 
be  subject  to  judicial  review.  It  is  the 
legislative  intent  that  those  matters 
shall  not  be  considered  by  any  court 
either  for  determining  whether  the  regu- 
lation is  valid,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
Second,  there  is  a  further  clarification 
that  the  regulatory  analysis  requirement 
must  not  be  construed  to  alter  in  any 
maimer  standards  on  substance  or  pro- 
cedure which,  in  the  absence  of  regula- 
tory analysis  would  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission's decisionmaking  process.  This 
reinforces  the  notion  that  regulatory 
analysis  is  a  useful  tool  for  regulators— 
but  it  is  not  a  rule  for  how  to  reach  de- 
cisions. 

Finally,  language  is  deleted  from  sec- 
tion 18  which  tended  to  imply  that  a 
kind  of  cost-effectiveness  requirement 
applied  to  the  regulatory  analysis.  We 
want  the  FTC  to  consider  costs — as  well 
as  all  other  effects;  we  want  the  FTC  to 
explain  its  selection  of  available  alterna- 
tives; but  there  must  be  no  implication 
that  the  Commission  is  locked  into  any 
option  on  the  basis  of  costs.  After  proper 
cOTisideration  of  the  regulatory  analysis, 
the  Commission  must  be  free  to  select 
that  altemaUve  which,  in  its  judgment, 
best  accomplishes  its  statutory  mandate. 
This  particular  deleUon  underlines  that 
important  direction  to  the  agency. 


Thus,  these  issues  are  resolved.  And  in 
my  opinion,  that  means  improvement  in 
tiie  important  regulatory  reform  pro- 
posals contained  in  S.  1991. 

I  have  a  question  for  Senator  Ford 
concerning  the  proper  standard  to  be  ap- 
plied in  determining  whether  a  private 
party  is  eligible  for  an  award  of  legal  ex- 
penses under  the  provisions  of  S.  1991. 
The  bill  states  that  the  award  will  be 
made  imless  the  FTC  can  show  that  it 
was  "substantially  justified"  in  bringing 
the  action.  However,  the  Commerce 
Committee  report  states  that  the  test  for 
"substantially  justified"  is  whether  the 
Agency  had  a  'reasonable  basis  in  law 
and  fact"  for  bringing  the  case. 

Here  is  my  question:  If  the  FIC  can 
show  that  it  had  a  "reasonable  basis  in 
law  and  fact"  for  bringing  the  action, 
then  no  award  of  legal  expenses  can  be 
made.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct.  The  legis- 
lative intention  is  that  the  FTC  can  es- 
tablish it  was  "substantially  justified" 
through  a  showing  of  reasonable  basis  in 
law  and  fact.  Such  basis  is  the  intended 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "substantially 
justified."  The  test  is  thus  one  of  reason- 
ableness. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  leads  to  an  addi- 
tional question.  Senator  Ford,  am  I  right 
in  assuming  that  there  would  be  no 
award,  under  this  standard,  based  on  the 
fact  that:  First,  the  FTC  simply  lost  the 
case,  or  second,  that  the  FTC  was  unable 
to  show  that  it  decided  to  bring  the  ac- 
tion based  on  a  substantial  probability  of 
prevailing?  Am  I  right  in  making  those 
assumptions? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator's  assumptions 
are  accurate.  They  restate  the  legislative 
intent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assistance  in  this  clarification. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  970)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   971 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  technical  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments and  I  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration ;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  such  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
proposes  certain  technical  amendments 
numbered  UP  971. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  71,  line  20.  strike  "or". 

On  page  72,  line  3,  strike  "section."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section;  or". 

On  page  72,  line  4,  strike  "(d) "  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(g)".  and  on  page  72,  line 
10,  strike  "(e)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(h)". 

On  page  76.  strike  lines  15  through  18.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "sen- 
and". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  971)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if 
there  are  any  other  amendments  now 
that  anyone  has  that  they  would  like  to 
present,  and  whether  there  are  any  col- 
loquies we  have  overlooked? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  section 
12  of  the  bill  would  place  certain  limits 
on  the  FTC's  power  to  issue  investiga- 
tive subpenas.  Under  the  bill,  where 
the  Commission  investigates  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices,  it  would 
have  the  power  to  compel  testimony  and 
the  production  of  documents  by  means 
of  a  civil  investigative  demand,  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— instead  of  its  present  totally 
open-ended  subpena  power. 

Our  committee  received  evidence  that 
the  FTC  has  misused  its  present  subpena 
power  by  framing  demands  for  docu- 
ments that  are  impossibly  broad.  Too 
often,  the  Commission  has  not  seen  fit 
to  state  clearly  what  conduct  it  is  inves- 
tigating—leaving the  recipients  of  its 
subpena  with  no  basis  on  which  to  ques- 
tion the  relevance  of  anything  that 
might  be  asked  for. 

When  the  Committee  states,  as  it  has 
done  on  occasion,  that  its  purpose  in  in- 
vestigating a  company  is  to  see  whether 
that  company  may  have  been  engaged 
in  acts  or  practice  violating  section  5  of 
the  FTC  Act,  and  combines  that  all-in- 
clusive statement  of  purpose  with  broad 
subpena  specifications,  what  it  will  get  in 
response  approaches  the  entire  contents 
of  that  company's  files.  This  is  bad  for 
the  respondent  and,  I  think,  bad  for  the 
Commission  as  well. 

For  this  reason,  the  real  heart  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  bill  is  a  simple  require- 
ment applying  to  the  proposed  civil  in- 
vestigative demands,  as  follows: 

(2)  Each  such  demand  shall  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  conduct  constituting  the  alleged 
violation  which  Is  under  Investigation  and 
the  provision  of  law  applicable  thereto. 

That  requirement,  allowing  some 
means  of  challenging  the  relevance  of 
what  the  Commission  asks  for,  would 
become  section  20(c)(2)  of  the  act  as 
amended. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  supporters  of  the  bill  have  de- 
fended placing  these  minimal  limits  on 
the  FTCs  subpena  power  by  arguing,  not 
only  that  it  would  ease  an  unjustifiable 
burden  now  borne  by  the  recipients  of 
overboard  Commission  subpenas,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  it  would  make  the 
Commission  more  effective.  If  the  FTC 
staff  has  to  define  what  it  is  after  before 
it  starts,  rather  than  asking  for  every- 
thing, then  fighting  in  court  to  get  it. 
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and  later  sorting  out  what  it  really 
wants,  it  is  likely  to  make  more  actual 
progress  in  its  investigations. 

We  received  support  for  this  view 
from  FTC  Commissioner  Pitofsky,  who 
told  our  committee  that: 

I  see  nothing  wrong,  and  Indeed  a  net 
benefit.  In  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Commission  to  be  more  specific  In  Its  In- 
vestigative demands  in  consumer  protection 
enforcement.  The  Commission  will  be  re- 
quired by  such  amendment  to  think  through 
more  clearly  and  thoroughly  what  informa- 
tion It  seeks,  and  the  recipients  of  Investi- 
gative demands  will  be  In  a  better  position 
to  resist  unnecessary  investigations  or  com- 
ply In  a  reasonable  way.  In  the  long  run, 
more  specificity  In  Information  demands 
should  discourage,  rather  than  Invite,  dila- 
tory challenges. 

In  consumer  protection  work,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  c:k>mmlsslon  cannot  know  In 
advance  the  nature  of  the  conduct  that  It 
Is  concerned  about,  and  no  reason  why  It 
cannot  disclose  that  information  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  investigation. 

A  few  examples  show  just  how  far 
afield  the  Commission  can  go  in  the 
exercise  of  the  unchecked  subpena 
power  it  has.  The  present  bill  would  not 
affect  the  Commission's  power  in  the 
antitrust  field,  where  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  have  taken  place.  But  even  these 
examples  help  to  make  the  point  that 
the  FTC  has  had  a  tendency  to  waste  its 
own  time  and  money,  as  well  as  that  of 
subpena  respondents,  by  failing  to 
bring  its  subpena  demands  tmder 
control. 

Our  committee  heard  testimony  about 
a  set  of  investigative  subpenas  issued  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  tobacco  industry. 
The  demands  for  documents  were  very 
broad,  and  the  Commission  was  very 
evasive  about  what  it  was  reaUy  after. 
The  Commission  and  the  companies 
fought  a  pitched  battle  in  the  Federal 
courts  over  whether  these  subpenas 
could  be  enforced  in  their  broad  form, 
and  the  Commission  eventually  pre- 
vailed. But  after  it  won  the  lawsuit,  the 
FTC  introduced  a  new  twist.  Either  the 
companies  could  submit  everything  that 
had  been  asked  for  in  the  subpenas, 
or — if  they  were  willing  to  keep  them- 
selves on  the  hook  for  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture— they  could  submit  a  much  smaller 
number  of  documents,  which  were  sepa- 
rately identified  for  the  first  time  on  a 
special  list.  Presumably,  the  items  on 
the  short  list  were  what  the  Commission 
was  really  interested  in. 

One  company.  Brown  k  Williamson  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  decided  to  submit  every- 
thing that  had  been  called  for  and  get 
out  from  under  the  FTC  subpena.  They 
sent  their  documents  to  the  FTC  last 
July.  Brown  &  Williamson  had  to  hire 
a  truck  to  carry  them.  They  sent  in  some 
700,000  separate  items,  filling  more  than 
200  cartons.  Brown  &  Williamson  em- 
ployees had  worked  for  years  preparing 
the  submission,  at  a  direct  cost — not  in- 
cluding things  like  attorney's  fees — ap- 
proaching a  million  dollars. 

The  other  companies  decided  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  items  on  the  FTC's 
short  list.  One  company  made  its  entire 
submission  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Of  course,  the  Commission  is  eventually 
going  to  ask  for  more  materials  from 


these  comimnies — but  the  experience 
suggests  a  vast  contrast  between  what 
the  FTC  staff  wiU  initially  ask  for,  and 
fight  to  get,  and  what  it  really  wants  in 
order  to  do  its  work. 

As  overbroad  and  oppressive  as  the 
Brown  &  Williamson  subpena  may  have 
been,  there  have  been  FTC  subpenas 
that  make  it  look,  by  comparison,  like 
nothing  more  than  a  minor  annoyance. 
TTie  best  examples  are  the  subpenas 
prepared  by  the  Commission  for  the 
major  companies  in  the  automobile  and 
oil  industries. 

Last  July,  GM,  Ford,  Chrysler,  and 
American  Motors  all  received  a  subpena 
issued  in  connection  with  an  FTC  in- 
vestigation of  "the  structure,  conduct 
and  performance"  of  the  domestic  auto- 
mobile industry.  That  subpena  is  57 
pages  long  and  contains  199  separate 
specifications. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  described  the  scope  of  the  sub- 
penas as  follows: 

The  subpenas  seem  to  require  |each 
company  to  produce]  copies  of  jtist  about  all 
of  its  records  bearing  on  production  and  sale 
of  automobiles  for  the  years  running  back 
to  1946  and,  as  far  as  forecasts  are  concerned, 
extending  forward  through  at  least  the  year 
1980. 

Besides  asking  the  automobile  com- 
panies for  everything  having  to  do  with 
the  automobile  business — which  presum- 
ably means  almost  every  document  they 
possess — the  FTC  was  apparently  using 
the  subpena  to  pursue  some  of  its  more 
exotic  conspiracy  theories.  Specification 
No.  195  of  the  subpena  issued  to  Ford 
Motor  Co.  read  as  follows: 

Such  documents  as  reflect  or  reveal,  with 
respect  to  each  officer  of  your  company 
located  In  this  country  holding  a  rank  of 
Vice  President  or  above : 

(a)  the  name  of  the  officer  and  his  or  her 
title; 

(b)  the  city,  town  or  village,  county,  state 
and  Zip  Code  In  which  he  or  she  principally 
resides; 

(c)  all  clubs,  societies  or  social  organiza- 
tions to  which  he  or  she  belongs  where  mem- 
bership dues  are  wholly  or  partially  paid 
by  your  company. 

A  Federal  district  judge  in  Michigan 
found  that  GM  had  to  spend  $700,000 
just  to  determine  what  its  cost  of  com- 
pliance would  be.  The  judge  went  on  to 
find  that  GM's  ultimate  cost  of  com- 
pliance could  reach  $16  million.  Chrysler 
Corp..  whose  financial  position  is  a  source 
of  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, estimated  that  it  would  have  to 
spend  $10  million  to  comply  with  the 
subpena  issued  to  it  by  the  FTC.  If  the 
Commission  had  ever  gotten  the  docu- 
ments it  had  asked  for — once  all  the  in- 
evitable litigation  over  these  subpenas 
had  been  resolved — it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  see  how  long  it  took  the 
staff  to  do  anything  with  them. 

I  noted  in  the  morning  paper,  however, 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  now 
says  it  will  restrict  the  reach  of  the  sub- 
pena. This  is  most  gratifying,  although 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
prompted  the  Commission  to  finally 
change  its  mind. 

The  subpena  that  outdoes  them  all 
is  one  that  did  not  get  issued:  it  is  the 


subpena  that  the  FTC  staff  wanted  to 
issue  to  the  major  oil  companies.  That 
subpena  never  happened,  because  the 
FTC's  own  Administrative  Law  Judge 
told  the  Commission  staff  that  its  in- 
credible demands,  even  supposing  they 
could  be  enforced,  would  result  in  an 
unmanageable  case. 

The  FTC's  investigation  of  the  oil 
companies,  known  as  the  Exxon  case,  got 
started  in  the  summer  of  1973  when  the 
FTC  was  under  great  pressure  to  do 
something — or  to  seem  to  be  doing  some- 
thing— about  the  oil  companies.  The  case 
has  now  been  pending  for  6M!  years.  For 
some  of  those  years,  the  FTC  budget  for 
this  case  alone  was  almost  $6  million. 

The  case  is  nowhere  near  trial.  Almost 
no  one  outside  the  FTC  has  ever  heard 
of  it.  because — despite  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  time  and  money — almost 
nothing  has  happened  yet.  A  large  part  of 
the  explanation  is  surely  the  amazing 
subpenas  proposed  by  the  staff,  which 
had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  Com- 
mission itself. 

On  February  20,  1976.  after  2'^  years 
of  preparation,  the  Commission  staff 
filed  a  motion  with  the  administrative 
law  Judge  for  the  issuance  of  subpenas 
to  the  oil  companies.  The  proposed  sub- 
pena. including  statements  of  justifica- 
tion and  definitions,  was  more  than  1,800 
pages  long.  It  contained  approximately 
700  numbered  specifications,  calling  for 
documents  from  1950  to  the  date  of  sub- 
mission. It  demanded  docimients  located 
all  over  the  world.  It  required  detailed 
data  concerning  over  2.000  products  re- 
fined from  crude  oil.  It  required  docu- 
ments of  any  company  or  (^)eration  in 
which  respondents,  at  any  time  since 
1950,  owned  at  least  a  5-percent  interest. 
Some  specifications  required  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  that  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  depositions  in  this  and  other 
proceedings.  The  transcripts  were  incor- 
porated by  reference,  so  that  compliance 
would  have  meant  referring  to  some 
12.000  pages  of  depositions  apart  from 
the  subpena  itself. 

The  staff  acknowledged  that  the  sub- 
penas as  drawn  would  require  the  pro- 
duction of  tens  of  millions  of  documents. 
The  companies  were  asked  to  number 
each  document  to  show  the  specification 
to  which  it  was  responsive. 

A  month  later,  the  staff  filed  an  "ad- 
dendum" consisting  of  140  "errata 
sheets"  with  corrections,  substitutions, 
and  additions  for  the  13  volumes  and 
1,800  pages  of  the  subpena.  Two  weeks 
later,  the  staff  filed  a  second  set  of 
"errata  sheets"  together  with  295  sub- 
stitute pages  which  could  be  used  by  re- 
spondents to  produce  a  corrected  version 
of  the  subpena. 

One  company  (Texaco)  reported  that 
it  had  used  700  people  working  7,000 
man-hours  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  just  to 
evsiluate  the  burden  that  the  proposed 
subpena  would  impose,  if  it  were  en- 
forced. 

The  companies'  estimates  of  that  po- 
tential burden  reveal  staggering  figures. 
Exxon,  for  example,  estimated  that  the 
subpena  would  require  it  to  search  879 
million  pages  in  this  country  alone;  the 
task  would  take  6,752  man-years,  not  in- 
cluding the  time  spent  by  attorneys;  the 
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cost,  excluding  attorneys'  fees,  was  esti- 
mated at  $150  million.  What  would  have 
to  be  submitted  for  Exxon's  domestic 
division  alone  was  estimated  at  93.5  mil- 
lion pages — a  pile  of  paper  9.8  miles  high 
or  reaching  16,233  miles  laid  end  to  end. 
The  PTC  staff  offered  a  revised  sub- 
pena  in  the  face  of  these  objections — 
only  1,200  pages  instead  of  1,800.  The 
PTC's  Administrative  Law  Judge  refused 
to  issue  the  1,200-page  subpena,  saying 
that  it  represented  "an  overwhelming 
and  unreasonable  burden  and  an  unman- 
ageable case."  The  staff  appealed  this  de- 
cision to  the  full  Commission,  which  sat 
on  the  appeal  for  9  months  without  doing 
anything.  Then  the  staff  withdrew  its 
appeal  and  filed  much  more  limited  sub- 
pena requests.  Production  of  documents 
has  finally  begim;  but  the  end,  needless 
to  say,  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

Ironically,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  ruled  last  May  that  there 
was  a  question  requiring  determination 
by  the  district  court  whether  the  FTC 
had  actually  had  any  "reason  to  believe" 
that  the  complaint  against  the  oil  com- 
panies was  justified  in  the  first  place — 
back  in  1973,  when  the  Exxon  case  was 
started  in  such  a  hiury.  So  far  as  I  can 
tell,  the  district  court  has  not  yet  an- 
swered that  question. 

Whether  or  not  you  consider  yourself, 
as  I  do,  a  supporter  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
this  is  no  way  for  the  Commission  to  do 
business.  Although  the  proposal  for  civil 
investigative  demands  would  not  directly 
affect  an  antitrust  case,  like  Exxon,  I 
believe  that  it  will  convey  to  the  FTC  a 
valuable  notion :  That  paying  greater  at- 
tention to  subpena  demands  at  the  time 
they  are  being  drawn  up  will  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
than  litigating  to  preserve  its  legal  right 
to  get  documents  it  does  not  really  need. 
Like  Commissioner  Pitofsky,  I  think  the 
suggestion  is  a  salutary  one  for  every  one 
concerned. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  bill,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  handling  of  this  very  dif- 
ficult measure.  He  has  been  fair.  He  has 
done  his  job.  He  has  fought  amendments 
I  opposed  and  he  opposed.  He  fought 
amendments  I  was  for.  But  I  think  in  all 
respects  he  has  handled  this  very  dif- 
ficult, very  challenging,  bill  in  a  most 
commendable  manner,  a  fair  and  objec- 
tive manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  and  say  that  I 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  done. 
•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  for  their  fine  work  in 
reaching  imanlmous  agreement  on  S 
1991,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Au- 
thorization Act.  The  committee  had  to 
wrestle  with  difficult  and  controversial 
issues  during  its  consideration  of  a  new 
2-year  authorization  for  the  FTC  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Senator  Cannon,  chairman' 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  Sena- 


tor Ford,  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  that  had  initial  responsi- 
bility for  S.  1991.  I  also  appreciate  the 
generous  spirit  of  compromise  displayed 
by  Senators  Magnuson  and  Packwood 
during  the  committee's  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  the  FTC  authorization 
bill  that  the  Senate  began  debating  yes- 
terday represents  a  small  victory  in  what 
is  sure  to  be  a  long  campaign  to  overcome 
excessive  Federal  regulation.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  this  effort  to  restrain  one 
overzealous  agency.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done,  however,  in  our  larger 
struggle  against  an  oppressive  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Every  citizen  in  this  coimtry  is  fed  up 
with  our  Government  bureaucracy  which 
has  often  taken  the  law  into  its  own 
hands.  We  must  restrain  unelected  bu- 
reaucrats from  meddling  into  almost 
anything  they  seem  to  choose.  During  my 
more  than  23  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
consistently  criticized  the  regulatory 
process  that  has  now  gotten  completely 
out  of  control.  I  have  regularly  defended 
the  rights  of  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  citizens  against  an  encroach- 
ing Federal  Government. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  finally  beginning  to  get  the 
message.  They  have  discovered  that  their 
constituents  are  indeed  fed  up  with  un- 
necessary Government  regulation  and 
costly  new  Federal  programs.  As  I  have 
said  before,  that  is  why  I  believe  that 
the  96th  Congress  has  thus  far  been  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  Congresses  in 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve.  It 
has  been  a  good  Congress  because  we 
have  abstained  from  enacting  a  lot  of 
costly  new  programs  that  the  American 
taxpayer  cannot  afford,  does  not  need, 
and  does  not  want.  We  must  continue  to 
strengthen  our  efforts  in  this  regard. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  chaired 
by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Senator  Ribicoff.  has  begun 
evaluating  the  various  regulatory  re- 
form proposals  that  have  been  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  that  committee. 
One  of  them,  S.  1569.  the  Regulatory 
Accountability  Act,  is  a  measure  that  I 
drafted  and  introduced  last  year.  The 
bill  is  a  follow-up  to  Senate  rule  29.5, 
known  as  the  Talmadge  rule,  which 
mandates  that  each  committee  report 
contain  a  regulatory  impact  statement. 
The  Talmadge  rule  is  the  only  true  reg- 
ulatory reform  proposal  the  Senate  has 
adopted  during  my  23  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. My  new  legislation  would  strength- 
en the  Talmadge  rule  by  closing  loop- 
holes and  by  applying  it  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  In 
addition  to  my  own  proposal,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  S.  262,  another  major  regula- 
tory reform  bill  that  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Ribiccff.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  will  re- 
port out  a  strong  bill  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
current  debate  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  given  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  progress  in 
eliminating  excessive  intervention  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. I  understand  the  FTC's  role  in  in- 
suring that  the  marketplace  is  not  dis- 


torted by  anticompetitive  practices  or 
by  practices  which  are  unfair  or  decep- 
tive. I  only  wish  that  the  FTC  itself 
would  remember  its  place.  Several  FTC 
investigations  have  proceeded  without 
clear  legislative  authority  or  without  ac- 
knowledgement of  States'  prerogatives. 
For  these  reasons,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port S.  1991  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  as  well  as  additional 
amendments  that  would  further  define 
the  FTC's  authority. 

I  fully  support  the  Nunn-Schmitt  leg- 
islative veto  amendment.  When  the  con- 
cept of  a  congressional  veto  over  agency 
regulations  was  first  discussed,  I  was 
unsure  that  it  was  practical  and  con- 
stitutional. However,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  Congress  does  have  the  con- 
stitutional authority  and  the  resources 
to  exercise  this  kind  of  control  over  ir- 
rational and  burdensome  regulations.  I 
will  support  the  legislative  veto  because 
I  believe  that  we  must  send  a  strong  sig- 
nal to  the  Federal  agencies  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will 
no  longer  allow  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  be  stagnated  by  oppressive  Gov- 
ernment redtape  and  regulations. 

I  also  support  the  McClure-Melcher 
amendment  to  restrain  the  FTC's  over- 
zealous  investigations  of  the  professions. 
This  amendment  wouJd  prohibit  the 
FTC  for  2  years  from  taking  action 
against  State-regulated  professions  and 
their  respective  nonprofit  professional 
associations.  FTC  regulation  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  health-re- 
lated professions  is  just  another  example 
of  the  Federal  Government  usurping  a 
responsibility  that  has  rightfully  be- 
longed to  the  States  for  more  than  100 
years.  As  a  consistent  advocate  of 
States'  rights,  I  will  always  continue  to 
defend  this  State  prerogative  against  at- 
tack by  the  Federal  biu-eaucracy. 

During  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
S.  1991,  I  intend  to  vote  to  protect  an- 
other right  expressly  reserved  by  act  of 
Congress  to  the  States — regulation  of 
the  insurance  industry.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  provision  of  S.  1991  that  bars 
the  FTC  from  investigating  the  insur- 
ance business.  FTC  meddling  in  this  area 
files  in  the  face  of  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  which  says: 

The  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  PTC  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Insurance  to  the  extent  that  such 
business  Is  not  regulated  by  State  law. 

Currently,  all  50  States  have  adopted 
rate  regulatory  statutes  for  property  or 
liability  insurance  or  both.  In  addition, 
every  State  has  adopted  some  form  of  an 
unfair  trade  practices  act  which  pro- 
hibits activities  which  are  unfair,  anti- 
competitive, or  discriminatory.  This 
pervasive  State  regulatory  system  and 
the  clear  exemption  from  FTC  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
argue  forcefully  for  keeping  the  insur- 
ance provision  in  S.  1991.  As  long  as  I 
am  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  wiU  defend  the 
McCarran-Fergirson  Act  against  attack. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  pro- 
posed amendment  affecting  FTC  juris- 
diction over  the  moble  home  industry 
may  be  withdrawn  in  favor  of  careful 
oversight   hearings    by    the   Consumer 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Although  I  support  this  compro- 
mise, I  favor  limiting  tiie  FTC's  author- 
ity to  regulate  sales  and  services  in  the 
mobile  home  industry  and  hope  that  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  will  recom- 
mend such  legislation.  Congress  man- 
dated effective  regulation  of  the  mobile 
home  construction  and  sales  as  long 
ago  as  1974  when  it  passed  the  National 
Mobile  Home  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act.  Additional  consumer 
protection  is  afforded  by  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Warranty-Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improvement  Act  which  applies  to 
the  warranties  of  mobile  home  manu- 
facturers as  "consumer  products."  Cur- 
tailing the  FTC's  authority  in  this  in- 
dustry is  a  justified  effort  to  avoid  over- 
regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  FTC 
authorization  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  together  with  certain  amend- 
ments constitutes  a  responsible  attempt 
to  restrain  a  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
we  all  agree  has  simply  gone  too  far.  The 
American  people  both  need  and  want 
the  relief  that  this  legislation  would 
provide. 

I  will  continue  my  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work 
with  me  as  we  move  toward  lessening 
the  overwhelming  regulatory  load  now 
imposed  on  our  people  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Government  regulation 
alone  costs  in  excess  of  $100  billion  an- 
nually. These  are  nonproductive  dollars 
which  add  fuel  to  the  inflation  fires.  If 
we  want  to  get  our  economy  out  of  the 
ditch,  we  must  start  by  cleaning  up  our 
own  Government  shop.  This  can  be  done 
by  spending,  taxing,  and  regulating 
less.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  considers  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission authorization  bill.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transporation  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  address  the  problems  expressed 
about  the  Commission.  I  have  studied 
carefully  their  recommendations. 

I  consider  much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  at  the  Commission  to  be  legiti- 
mate. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mon- 
tanans  that  limitations  must  be  placed 
on  this  agency's  rulemaking  powers.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  problems  arising  from  the  Com- 
mission's activities.  We  should  take  a 
well-reasoned  and  balanced  approach. 
On  my  part,  there  are  five  principles  I 
will  keep  in  mind  as  legislation  is  con- 
sidered. 

One,  I  will  actively  support  efforts  to 
strengthen  congressional  oversight  of 
the  Commission's  activities.  Two,  I  will 
support  provisions  consistent  with  prin- 
ciples of  sound  regulatory  reform.  TTiree, 
I  will  support  preserving  State  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  subjects  that  the  States 
have  traditionally  regulated  and  are 
clearly  capable  of  doing  so.  Four,  I  will 
not  support  efforts  to  grant  certain  in- 
terests unwarranted  exemptions  from 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction.  Five,  I 
will  continue  to  support  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  designed  to  protect  busi- 
nesses and  consumers  from  anticompeti- 
tive behavior. 


GRZATEB    CONCRKSSIONAL    OVEK8IGHT 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  should  see  to 
it  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
actions  are  triily  in  the  public's  interest. 
I  hear  repeatedly  from  Montanans  that 
the  Commission  has  too  often  unneces- 
sarily interfered  with  their  everyday 
lives.  Their  angers  and  frustrations  are 
justified.  The  Commission  issues  rules 
and  regulations  having  the  effect  of  law. 
Yet  neither  the  agency  nor  its  staff  are 
accountable  to  those  most  affected  by 
such  laws. 

From  time  to  time  Congress  should  in- 
sure that  the  Commission's  rulemaking 
activities  are  of  benefit  to  the  public. 
My  constituents  tell  me  and  I  know  first- 
hand that  bureaucrats  are  often  insensi- 
tive and  unresponsive.  In  my  view.  Con- 
gress needs  a  workable  mechanism  to 
curb  the  growth  of  regulations  issued  by 
over-zealous  bureaucrats. 

This  is  why  I  have  joined  with  Senators 
Levin  and  Boren  in  cosponsoring  an 
amendment  to  S.  1991  that  would  pro- 
vide for  a  two-house  legislative  veto  of 
newly  issued  Commission  rules.  We  in 
the  Congress  have  primary  responsibility 
for  determining  public  policy.  The  num- 
ber and  complexity  of  Federal  regula- 
tions has  proliferated  greatly  over  the 
past  decade.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  citizens  and  businesses  cannot 
function  without  being  subject  to  the 
overriding  hand  of  big  Government.  The 
time  has  come  to  put  a  halt  to  regulatory 
abuses  and  return  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment accountable  to  the  people.  A  legis- 
lative veto  will  give  Congress  the  time 
needed  to  analyze  and  improve  Commis- 
sion rules  prior  to  their  becoming  law.  In 
the  long  rim  more  sensitive  and  respon- 
sible regulations  will  be  issued. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  time  to  evaluate  the  legiti- 
macy of  certain  Commission  activities 
and  take  aggressive  action  to  overturn 
it  when  necessary.  A  good  example  would 
be  remedial  legislation  like  S.  598,  the 
soft  drink  bottler  bill.  In  this  case,  the 
Commission's  actions  threatened  to  put 
small  Montana  bottlers  and  others  out 
of  business.  S.  598  would  have  the  effect 
of  halting  the  Commission's  harmful 
activity  in  this  area. 

The  negative  impact  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations can  be  reduced  substantially  by 
Congress  engaging  in  continuous  over- 
sight of  the  Commission.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  introduced  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Act  of  1979. 1  support  Senator 
Ford  and  the  Consimner  Subcommittee's 
commitment  to  conduct  periodic  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  Commission's 
activities. 

RESPONSIBLE    RECITLATORY    REFORM 

America's  small  businesses  are  most 
burdened  by  overregulation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  have  actively  supported  legis- 
lation designed  to  make  Federal  agencies 
more  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  small 
business  community.  In  this  respect,  I 
will  support  the  regulatory  reform  pro- 
visions of  S.  1991,  particularly  the  con- 
forming amendments  which  Senators 
Ribicoff,  Javits,  and  Levin  will  offer. 

In    my    opinion,    procedural    reform 


at  the  Commission  will  lessen  the  present 
regulatory  burden  and  lead  to  a  more 
efficient  administrative  process.  Allow- 
ing individuals  affected  by  the  Commis- 
sion's rulemaking  activities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  will  insure  that  all 
viewpoints  are  considered  fully. 

REGULATION   BT    THE    STATES 

I  want  to  reemphasize  my  concern 
that  we  take  a  balanced  approach  in  de- 
fining precisely  the  parameters  of  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction.  By  and  large, 
I  support  restricting  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  in  those  areas  where  the 
States  are  clearly  capable  of  identifying 
and  preventing  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. It  is  my  view  that  we  should  not 
tolerate  the  Commission's  second-guess- 
ing State  legislatures.  In  dealing  with 
this  problem.  Congress  should  observe 
the  basic  precepts  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. This  sort  of  approach  will  result 
in  Congress  and  the  Commission  being 
more  sensitive  to  the  State's  regulatory 
authority. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that  I 
remain  unpersuaded  by  the  argument 
that  because  a  State  agency  performs 
basic  licensing  functions  it  is  equipped 
to  deal  with  egregious  business  practices. 
In  all  fairness  to  America's  consumers,  I 
believe  Congress  should  examine  care- 
fully the  State's  ability  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws.  For  the  most  part,  I  have  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  those  individuals  serving  at  the 
State  level.  But  caution  should  be  ob- 
served in  situations  where  the  fox  is 
left  guarding  the  chicken  coop. 

special    INTEREST   EXEMPTIONS 

Recently,  many  private  interests  have 
lobbied  the  Congress  to  exempt  totally 
their  conduct  from  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction.  I  support  the  idea  of  limit- 
ing the  Commission's  authority  pursuant 
to  a  proper  congressional  inquiry.  In 
my  opinion,  such  an  inquiry  must  nec- 
essarily include  hearings  in  which  all 
parties  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  viewpoints.  Fundamentally,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  a  duty  to  see  that 
America's  consumers  and  businesses  are 
effectively  represented  in  matters  vital  to 
their  well-being.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
support  unwarranted  legislation  which 
gives  certain  groups  exemptions  from  the 
Commission's  rulemaking  authority. 

Such  action  would,  in  my  judgment, 
set  an  undesirable  precedent  and  en- 
courage others  to  seek  exemptions  when- 
ever their  conduct  is  affected  by  the 
Commission's  activities.  There  is  no 
sense  in  Congress  spending  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  on  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion amounting  to  a  piece  of  swiss  cheese, 
with  gaping  loopholes  in  its  jurisdiction. 

The  question  is  not  whether  a  particu- 
lar group  or  industry  should  be  entirely 
exempt  from  the  purview  of  an  agency's 
jurisdiction.  Rather,  the  question  Is 
whether  an  agency  is  acting  unreason- 
ably. 

The  Levin-Boren  legislative  review  al- 
ternative will  be  an  effective  way  for  the 
Congress  to  check  any  abuses  of  author- 
ity by  the  Commission. 

A  viable  federal  TRADE  COMMISSION 

There  continues  to  be  an  Important 
role  for  the  Commission  in  the  ares  of 
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consumer  protection.  I  believe  that  the 
Commission's  work  in  this  area  has 
proven  beneficial  to  both  consumers  and 
businesses.  However,  the  antiregiilatory 
mood  existing  throughout  the  country  is 
justified.  Although  many  have  benefited 
from  the  Commission's  activities,  their 
regulations  do  impose  heavy  costs  on 
business,  which  in  turn  get  passed  along 
to  the  consiuner. 

In  the  1980's  Congress  should  worlc  to 
design  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
can  adequately  protect  consumers  and 
business  from  anticompetitive  practices. 
The  Commission  should  be  more  struc- 
tured to  reflect  the  economic  realities  of 
the  times.  A  minimum  amount  of  in- 
trusion coupled  with  a  clearly  defined 
mandate  will  lead  to  an  effective  and 
efnci«it  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
American  business  wUl  be  better  able  to 
do  its  job  and  competition  in  the  market- 
place will  be  truly  enhanced.* 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1991.  This  is  re- 
sponsible legislation  which  reflects  a 
clear  need  to  reassert  congressional  con- 
trol over  an  agency  quite  clearly  given 
to  bureaucratic  excess.  This  bill  will 
send  a  clear  signal  to  the  executive 
branch  that  the  Congress  intends  to  re- 
assert its  constitutional  oversight  func- 
tion. 

The  original  intent  behind  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  was  to  improve 
economic  efficiency.  By  strengthening 
our  economic  markets,  Congress  in- 
tended to  protect  both  producers  and 
consiuners  from  imf air  methods  of  com- 
petition and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices. 

To  do  this  it  was  thought  that  the  best 
method  of  protecting  consimiers  was  to 
insure  a  freely  fimctionlng  competitive 
economy.  Direct  regulation  of  industry 
was  to  be  avoided  whenever  possible,  and 
undertaken  by  the  States  in  those  in- 
stances where  it  was  unavoidable. 

But  over  the  years,  this  original  intent 
has  been  lost.  The  FTC  lost  its  focus  on 
strengthening  economic  markets.  In- 
stead, in  the  guise  of  protecting  consum- 
ers the  FTC  has  launched  massive  in- 
vestigations and  blanketed  entire  indus- 
tries with  stifling  regulations. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice.  Allegations 
were  made  by  the  FTC  staff  that  some 
standards  groups — organizations  of  pri- 
vate companies  that  set  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  Industry— had  excluded 
goods  from  the  market  by  imposing  un- 
reasonably high  standards.  At  the  same 
time  the  FTC  said  that  other  standards 
groups  refused  to  set  sufficiently  strin- 
gent safety  standards.  The  agency  pro- 
posed a  wide-reaching  rule  to  correct 
both  of  the  conflicting  alleged  abuses. 

Obviously,  this  proposal  was  not  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  market  but  to 
Impose  the  FTC's  version  of  social  pol- 
icy. If  standards  were  too  high  they  were 
Illegal  for  excluding  products.  If  they 
were  too  low  they  were  illegal  for  not 
providing  adequate  product  safety  or 
reliability.  Only  standards  that  flt  within 
the  agency's  conception  of  adequate 
would  be  allowed,  even  though  this  would 
in  itself  eliminate  competition  as  indus- 
tries fell  into  line  and  developed  uni- 
form products. 
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The  most  outrageous  aspect  of  this 
whole  affair  is  that  the  PTC  staff  based 
this  proposed  rule  on  the  basis  of  26 
alleged  violations  out  of  20,000  standards 
in  existence.  On  the  basis  of  these  26 
violations,  the  FTC  was  claiming  juris- 
diction to  regulate  the  other  20,000 
standards  involving  hundreds  of  Indus- 
tries. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  The  FTC 
prosecuted  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other 
professions  for  not  advertising.  It  pros- 
ecuted the  cereal  industry  for  advertising 
too  much.  In  other  investigations,  the 
FTC  would  issue  overly  broad  industry- 
wide subpenas  without  any  basis  to  be- 
lieve that  any  company  was  violating  the 
law.  The  FTC  announced  a  wide  investi- 
gation into  the  gasoline  additive  indus- 
try— just  when  due  to  the  energy  crunch 
and  clean  air  acts  the  industry  was  dying. 
Once  investigations  were  started  and  in- 
timate business  documents  subpenaed. 
the  FTC  was  very  liberaJ  in  disclosing  the 
confidential  information.  In  the  words  of 
my  esteemed  colleague  Senator  Cannon 
"In  contrast  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  FTC  has  been  very  liberal  in 
disclosing  business  information." 

One  of  the  most  serious  abuses  of  the 
FTC,  however,  has  been  the  attempted 
regulation  of  State  regulated  industries 
and  professions.  Not  only  is  this  over- 
burdensome  on  the  industry,  at  times  it 
verges  on  unconstitutionality. 

I»rofessions  such  as  law  and  medicine 
and  industries  such  as  insurance  are 
carefully  controlled,  monitored,  and  reg- 
ulated by  the  States.  This  has  worked 
well  to  provide  efficient,  affordable  serv- 
ice to  consumers.  By  permitting  the  FTC 
to  meddle  in  these  areas  several  harms 
occur.  First,  at  a  minimiun,  there  is  yet 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  on  the  re- 
spective industries  increasing  costs  and 
decreasing  productivity.  Second,  if  pro- 
posed FTC  rules  conflict  with  State  regu- 
lations a  constitutional  confrontation 
arises.  Finally,  the  FTC  rules  bring  us  one 
step  closer  to  a  nationally  regulated 
society. 

In  short,  Mr.  I>resident,  the  problem  is 
clear.  Despite  the  best  of  intentions,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  lost  sight 
of  its  original  mission.  Instead  of  promot- 
ing competition,  it  often  hinders  it.  It  has 
added  another  layer  of  regulations  on  our 
country  and  often  it  tramples  on  States 
rights. 

Congress  must  bear  its  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  this  unfortunate  circum- 
stance. Despite  clear  legislative  intent  of 
the  drafters,  the  actual  wording  of  the 
FTC  legislation  is  very  broad.  The  FTC 
was  to  stop  "unfair  and  deceptive  acts  or 
practices."  Obviously,  that  language  im- 
posed few  legal  bounds.  While  this  was 
not  a  problem  in  the  limited  Gtovemment 
and  limited  business  days  of  1914,  over 
the  years  our  economy  grew  increasingly 
complicated  and  complex.  Local  business 
grew  into  multinational  enterprises.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  the  economy  has  grown  far  beyond 
the  vision  of  the  drafters.  Currently,  al- 
most every  aspect  of  the  economy  is  sub- 
ject to  I"ederal  jurisdiction.  As  that  juris- 
diction has  expanded,  so  has  the  mandate 
of  tiae  FTC  until  almost  any  economic 
target  was  legitimate. 


As  the  years  progressed,  Congress 
failed  to  conduct  periodic  reviews  and 
oversight  of  the  agency.  Without  these, 
the  FTC  was  without  guidance  of  where 
or  when  to  proceed.  That  is  made  the 
wrong  choices  is  partly  our  fault. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  pleased  when 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  held  careful  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  FTC.  I  commend 
their  actions  and  S.  1991,  the  product  of 
their  efforts.  Under  the  direction  of 
Chairmen  Ford  and  Cannon,  the  two 
committees  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
reforming  past  abuses  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  providing  guid- 
ance for  its  future  actions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
features  of  S.  1991,  which  are  particu- 
larly important.  Although  the  bill  did 
not  include  some  of  the  provisions  that 
I  hoped  it  would,  the  measures  proposed 
are  balanced  and  necessary. 

Section  7  would  restructure  the  FTC's 
investigations  into  advertising  by  re- 
quiring that  the  alleged  false  advertis- 
ing must  be  "false  and  deceptive"  and 
not  just  merely  "unfair."  By  investigat- 
ing advertising  that  was  just  unfair  but 
not  false  I  believe  that  the  FTC  threat- 
ened to  impinge  on  the  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  of  speech  and  press.  No- 
body can  define  "unfair"  leaving  the  reg- 
ulatory body  to  set  its  own  standards. 
This  is  regulating  speech  on  the  basis  of 
content — a  clear  first  amendment  viola- 
tion. 

Sections  3  and  4  will  help  preserve  the 
confidentiality  of  business  secrets  and 
information  when  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  FTC  pursuant  to  an  investigation. 
One  of  the  greatest  safeguards  to  eco- 
nomic competition  in  our  society  is  keep- 
ing businessmen  in  the  dark  about  the 
business  secrets  of  others.  Our  strongest 
antitrust  cases  are  against  firms  which 
share  information  and  plan  their  actions 
on  a  concerted  basis.  If  the  FTC  dis- 
closes secrets  of  all  firms  in  an  industry 
this  vital  guarantee  to  competition  is 
lost  and  our  antitrust  laws  become  un- 
enforceable. If  only  one  firm's  informa- 
tion is  released  that  firm  suffers  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage  relative  to  the  other 
buusinesses.  Further,  with  this  new  pro- 
tection, firms  will  be  more  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  FTC's  requests  for  docu- 
ments. 

Section  5  would  remove  the  FTC's  in- 
vestigative jurisdiction  over  the  insur- 
ance industry.  FTC  investigations  of  in- 
surance not  only  tread  on  the  constitu- 
tional issue  of  States'  rights,  they  also 
clearly  violate  the  mandates  of  Federal 
law  as  set  down  in  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson  Act.  Clear  congressional  mandates 
should  not  be  circumvented  by  a  regula- 
tory agency. 

Other  sections  would  end  the  stand- 
ards and  certification  rulemaking,  limit 
the  power  of  FTC  subpenas,  and 
strengthen  the  procedures  within  the 
agency.  In  total,  the  bill  curbs  many 
abuses  of  the  FTC  and  establishes  a 
sound  framework  for  the  future. 

Beyond  that  framework  however,  some 
additional  fine  tuning  has  been  done  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  have  welcomed  the 
debate  and  ideas  of  all  my  colleagues. 
The  high  level  of  debate  and  the  many 
potential    amendments   has   served   to 
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demonstrate  to  me  the  importance  of 
this  issue  to  our  country.  This  bill  is  not 
a  meat-axe  job,  nor  does  it  represent  a 
cave-In  to  special  interest  groups.  It  is 
a  carefully  crafted  balance  of  competing 
interests  which  will  curb  the  bureau- 
cratic excesses  of  the  FTC. 

I  strongly  supported  the  McClure 
amendment  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  it  lose. 
The  McClure  amendment  would  have  re- 
moved the  FTC  jurisdiction  over  State- 
regulated  professions.  This  amendment 
would  have  avoided  potential  State- 
Federal  confrontations  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  have  maintained  that  al- 
ready high  level  of  State  regulation. 
The  FTC  should  concentrate  its  re- 
sources elsewhere  and  not  second-guess 
State  operations  over  their  professions. 

I  am  pleased  however  to  see  the  Sen- 
ate Institute  a  two-House  veto  over  FTC 
flnal  rules.  This  amendment  would  guar- 
antee that  the  reforms  Instituted  in  S. 
1991  are  not  forgotten  by  the  FTC  in  the 
future.  Independent  agencies  such  as  the 
FTC  are  creatures  of  Congress.  We  are 
ultimately  responsible  for  their  final  ac- 
tions. Particularly  when  the  actions  af- 
fect the  American  economy,  the  Con- 
gress should  reserve  for  itself  the  power 
to  review  and,  if  necessary,  reverse  their 
rulings.  Although  I  preferred  the  one- 
House  veto  embodied  in  the  Schmltt 
amendment,  I  am  glad  that  some  type 
of  legislative  review  was  incorporated  in 
S.  1991. 

In  short.  Mr.  President  S.  1991  is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  I  am  proud  to 
support.  Some  past  and  current  abuses  of 
the  FTC  have  been  limited.  Some  guid- 
ance IS  provided  for  future  action  and 


These  are  all  careful,  deliberative 
means  of  Improving  government.  But 
what  we  are  doing  now  to  the  PTC  is 
different:  less  reasoned,  more  emotional. 
The  FTC  is  In  a  sense  "the  people's  regu- 
latory agency."  I  am  convinced  that 
Americans  want  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  take  strong  action  to  promote 
competition  and  to  prevent  decep>tlve 
and  unfair  trade  practices.  While  Ameri- 
cans want  saner  regulation,  I  do  not 
believe  they  want  that  used  as  an  excuse 
to  hamper  the  legitimate  activities  of  the 
FTC. 

Yesterday  we  voted  here  in  the  Senate 
to  defeat  one  legislative  veto  proposal, 
while  accepting  another  that  is  less 
harmful  but  still  unwise  in  my  view. 
There  is  probably  less  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  review  FTC  regulations  than 
those  of  many  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  So,  if  legislative 
veto  is  justifled  we  could  be  reviewing  as 
many  as  7.500  regulations  every  year. 
Most  of  these  would  deal  with  difficult 
technical  Issues  which  are  singularly 
unsuited  to  debate  and  resolution  by  a 
body  of  100  people.  The  Senate  would 
bog  down  in  a  sea  of  minutia,  and  busi- 
ness uncertainty  would  be  even  greater 
than  now.  Every  regulation  would  be 
challenged  by  those  being  regulated  and 
Congress  would  take  over  an  appeals 
process  that  the  courts  exist  to  handle. 
I  am  sdso  concerned  by  efforts  to 
undermine  public  participation  in  the 
hearing  process  of  the  FTC.  If  we  really 
want  regulations  that  beneflt  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  should  be  acting  to  en- 
courage greater  public  participation,  not 


Congress  has  reserved  the  ultimate  right  ^"^''"^8  ^^-  Increased  public  participa- 
to  review  the  flnal  rules  of  this  agencv  *^'^°'^  ^^^^  ^  '"°'"®  ^^^ctive  in  improving 
which  touch  on  our  vital  economic  free-  ^"^^  activities  than  any  congressional 
doms.  This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  '"^^^^  ^^^  ^^^-  ^^^  opponents  want  to 
toward  meaningful  bureaucratic  reform  P^^*^^  artificial  limits  on  funds  available 
and  to  ending  the  regulatory  abuses  that 
plague  our  society.* 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  finally  begun 
to  consider  a  reauthorization  for  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. This  Important  agency  has  gone  too 
long  without  a  regular  authorization  I 
hope  that  we  can  now  end  that  threat  to 
its  stability.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  less 
than  pleased  at  efforts  to  undermine  its 
authority  to  deal  with  important  con- 
sumer and  antitrust  Issues  that  are  con- 
stantly before  it.  These  threats  to  its 
independent  action  are  contained  in  the 
bill  and  in  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  from  the  floor.  I  hope  that  these 
proposals  will  not  pass. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  concern  about 
overregulation  and  bad  regulation.  And 
the  FTC  has  done  its  share.  In  1975  I 
introduced  a  special  sunset  bill  for  regu- 
latory agencies— including  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  This  would  have  re- 
quired the  FTC  and  other  agencies  pe- 
riodically to  justify  their  activities,  im- 
prove them,  or  go  out  of  business.  In 
1975  I  also  Introduced  a  general  sunset 
bill  that  would  terminate  all  programs, 
including  regulatory  programs,  unless 
their  continuance  could  be  justified.  A 
modified  version  of  the  latter  bill  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  by  87  to  1. 1  am  also 
a  cosponsor  of  several  pieces  of  regula- 
tory reform  legislation. 


to  help  those  who  otherwise  could  not 
meet  the  expense  of  researching  and 
presenting  their  case.  I  hope  these  efforts 
to  limit  public  participation  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Finally  there  will  be  a  series  of  spe- 
cific efforts  to  remove  or  limit  the 
authority  of  the  FTC  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  public.  Two  of  these  are  particularly 
unfortunate  because  they  would  stop 
proceedings  currently  being  actively  pur- 
sued by  the  FTC.  The  Federal  agency 
charged  with  investigating  deceptive 
trade  practices  and  anticompetitive 
practices  should  be  free  to  pursue  its 
investigations  without  fear  of  meddling 
from  any  source.  If  Congress  disapproves 
the  end  result  of  anv  proceeding,  it  can 
reverse  it.  But  it  should  not  establish  the 
practice  of  interfering.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  cosponsored  amendments  to  strike 
these  provisions  from  the  bill. 

The  Senate  will  apparently  also  be 
faced  with  a  series  of  floor  amendments 
to  exempt  certain  industries  or  profes- 
sions from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC. 
ITiese  have  not  been  carefully  reviewed 
in  committee.  We  have  no  real  idea  of 
the  effect  of  these  restrictions  on  the  role 
of  the  FTC  as  the  consumers'  represent- 
ative. I  cannot  support  ad  hoc  limita- 
tions on  the  role  of  one  of  our  major 
proponents  of  free  and  open  economic 
competition. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  would 


join  the  Washington  Post  editorial  on 
February  6  in  saying,  "Don't  destroy  the 
FTC."  One  paragraph  of  that  editorial 
said: 

The  PTC  U  far  from  perfect.  It  deserves 
some  of  the  cuffing  around  it  is  getting  on 
Capitol  HUl  this  year,  but  it  has  done  noth- 
ing to  Justify  this  kind  of  assault. 

I  agree  with  that  sentiment  as  well  as 
other  points  in  the  editorial  which  I  ask 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
The  editorial  follows : 

Don't  Dcsthot  the  PTC 
The  line  waiting  outside  the  Senate  for 
the  debate  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's routine  authorization  blU  Is  awesome. 
It  Is  not  made  up  primarily  of  bureaucrats 
worried  about  their  Jobs,  as  such  lines 
sometimes  are.  Or,  even,  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  this  embattled  agency.  Instead,  it 
includes  people  from  the  insurance  Indus- 
try, used-car  dealers,  breakfast -cereal  mak- 
ers, growers  of  oranges,  funeral  directors,  the 
manufacturer  of  Formica,  builders  of  "mo- 
bile homes,"  professionals  like  doctors  and 
lawyers,  and  the  makers  of  antacids. 

They  (and  others)  are  lined  up  with  one 
simple  hope.  They  want  the  Senate  to  out- 
law existing  or  proposed  FTC  actions  that 
Interfere  with  tidy  (and  highly  profitable) 
business  arrangements.  You  will  note  that 
the  waiting  line  does  not  include  average 
citizens.  They  are  not  there  because  nothing 
In  this  bill  would  help  them,  although  many 
of  Its  provisions  would  hurt  them. 

The  insurance  industry,  for  Instance, 
wants  Congress  to  tell  the  "FTC  never  to  in- 
vestigate It.  Why?  The  PTC,  which  can  now 
investigate  but  not  regulate  that  Industry, 
reported  not  long  ago  that  the  buyers  of 
life  Insurance  paid  $1 .3  billion  in  excess  pre- 
miums during  one  year.  The  Industry  dldnt 
like  that. 

The  growers  of  oranges,  to  take  another 
group,  want  Congress  to  stop  in  Its  tracks  an 
antitrust  case  aimed  at  Sunkist.  The  funeral 
directors  want  Congress  to  remove  the  threat 
that  they  may  be  required  to  give  customers 
an  Itemized  price  list.  The  "mobile  home" 
makers  don't  want  the  PTC  to  require  them 
to  live  up  to  the  warranties  they  give.  The 
list  goes  on.  And  on. 

In  other  words,  what  started  life  last  year 
as  a  proposal  to  put  in  an  authorization  bill 
language  to  curb  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
FTC  has  become  a  Christmas  tree  for  a 
wealth  of  Interest  groups.  Almost  every  in- 
dustry that  has  run  afoul  of  the  FTC  in 
recent  years  has  taken  its  plea  for  reUef  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  found  a  ssrmpathetlc  ear. 
In  the  trading  that  has  gone  on.  one  after 
another  of  these  pleas  has  made  its  way 
either  into  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  or  Into  amendments  to  be 
offered  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  result  is  an 
assault  on  the  knowledge  available  to  con- 
sumers— not  to  mention  the  attack  on  their 
pocketbooks — that  puts  to  shame  even  the 
water  projects  bill  passed  yesterday  by  the 
House. 

The  FTC  Is  far  from  being  perfect.  It  de- 
serves some  of  the  cuffing  around  It  is  getting 
on  Capitol  Hill  this  year,  but  it  has  done 
notMng  to  Justify  this  kind  of  assault. 

If  the  Senate  has  any  sense  of  what  gov- 
ernment regulation  should  be  and  of  what 
kind  of  protections  the  average  citizen  needs 
from  predatory  business  practices,  it  will 
strip  from  this  bill  every  single  effort  to  roll 
back  or  cut  off  or  bar  FTC  investigations  and 
regulations.  It  is  too  late  now  to  try  to  figure 
out  which,  if  any,  of  these  rollbacks,  cutoffs 
and  bars  has  any  legitimate  Justification, 
and  throwing  them  out  would  still  leave  the 
Senate  with  more  than  enough  serious  pro- 
posals aimed  at  changing  the  FTC's  prac- 
tices. It  would  also  leave  the  average  citizen 
with  some  of  the  protections  he  needs  but 
is  now,  suddenly,  in  danger  of  losing.^ 
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Mr.  DeCONCXNI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  to  speak  in 
support  of  section  20  of  S.  1991.  TTiis  sec- 
tion addresses  the  award  of  attorney  fees 
and  other  expenses  that  by  virtue  of  this 
section  would  be  payable  to  prevailing 
parties  in  successful  agency  proceedings 
or  civil  litigation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  This  aspect  of  S.  1991  has 
special  meaning  for  me.  During  the  last 
session  the  Senate  passed  S.  265,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  94 
to  3.  I  then  had  the  privilege  of  co- 
sponsoring  and  conducting  hearings  on 
that  important  legislation.  The  essence 
of  S.  265  is  embraced  by  section  20  of 
S.  1991,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  first  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Senators  Ford  and  Cannon. 
Through  their  efforts  and  leadership  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  has  reported  a  bill  that 
preserves  our  work  on  S.  265. 

The  commitment  to  the  principles 
embodied  in  S.  265  as  expressed  last 
session  by  Senator  Ford  has  been  main- 
tained in  S.  1991,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
diligence  and  fine  work.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Domenici  and  Nel- 
son, whose  continued  support  for  the 
premise  of  S.  265  is  most  appreciated. 
And  I  would  like  to  compliment  Repre- 
sentative Railsback,  who  quite  recently 
introduced  H.R  6336,  which  is  virtuaUy 
identical  to  S.  265  and  reflects  the  im- 
port of  section  20. 

GENERAL   BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  are  con- 
sidering S.  265  or  section  20  of  S.  1991 
before  us  today,  the  results  should  be 
the  same,  because  the  premise  is  identi- 
cal. As  noted  in  the  report  on  S.  1991 
section  20  is  modeled  after  S.  265,  which 
found  that  certain  individuals,  partner- 
ships, and  other  organizations  may  be 
deterred  from  seeking  review,  or  defend- 
ing against  arbitrary  agency  action  be- 
cause of  the  expense  involved  in  secur- 
ing the  vindication  of  their  rights  in 
civil  and  administrative  proceedings" 
Simply  stated  under  this  section,  indi- 
viduals and  small  businesses  which  pre- 
vail in  agency  adjudications  or  in  civil 
actions  brought  by  or  against  the  fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  will  be  able  to 
recover  their  attorney  fees  and  other 
expenses  unless  the  Commission  can 
show  that  its  action  was  substantially 
justified  or  that  special  circumstances 
would  make  such  an  award  unjust.  The 
fee  award  will  come  directly  from  the 
operating  budget  of  the  commission. 

The  concept  of  this  section  of  S  1991 
*1  simple.  Through  the  device  of  fee- 
shifting,  the  section  attempts  to  over- 
come the  financial  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent citizens  from  contesting  or  chal- 
lenging the  unreasonable  exercise  of 
SmT!^/°"  ^"thortty.  At  the  present 
time,  citizens  do  not  have  viable  reme- 
dies in  such  matters,  because  it  simply 
costs  too  much  to  resort  to  agency  or 


court  proceedings  to  vindicate  their 
rights.  It  is  often  much  easier,  much 
cheaper  and  much  more  practical  to  give 
in  than  to  challenge  the  Commission's 
vast  resources  and  legal  expertise. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
the  purpose  of  this  section  is  not  only  to 
compensate  people  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  arbitrary  commission  actions. 
It  is  also  intended  to  affirmatively  en- 
courage citizens  to  challenge  actions 
which  they  believe  to  be  unreasonable  or 
irresponsible.  It  recognizes  that  those 
who  choose  to  litigate  an  issue  against 
the  commission  are  not  only  representing 
their  own  vested  interests.  They  are  also 
refining  public  policy,  correcting  errors 
on  the  part  of  Grovemment,  and  helping 
to  define  the  limits  of  Federal  authority. 
In  short,  these  people  are  serving  public 
policy  and  a  public  purpose. 

By  encouraging  citizen  access  to 
courts  and  administrative  proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  Commission,  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  will  become  an  in- 
strument for  making  the  Commission 
more  accountable  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  and  more  responsive  to  its  cit- 
izens' needs.  It  will  help  insure  that  ad- 
ministrative decisions  of  the  Commission 
reflect  informed  deliberation.  It  will 
make  the  Commission  take  a  closer  look 
at  its  rules,  its  procedures  and  its  person- 
nel. It  will  also  aid  effective  congressional 
oversight  by  providing  an  objective  meas- 
ure of  whether  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  engaging  in  excessive,  unrea- 
sonable regulation.  This  section  would 
be  an  extension  of  a  current  FTC  stat- 
utory authority  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h)  (1) )  to 
permit  the  award  of  attorney  fees  in  FTC 
adjudication  proceedings. 

As  Americans  we  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  nation  governed  by  laws. 
And  we  are  equally  proud  that  we  are 
able  to  resort  to  our  courts  to  challenge 
those  laws  as  well  as  to  vindicate  our 
rights  under  them.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  system  today  is  out  of  balance. 
Regulation  is  excessive.  The  laws  have 
grown  into  a  pernicious  web  of  rules,  reg- 
ulations, responsibilities,  and  rights — 
complex,  confusing,  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting. At  the  same  time,  justice  has 
simply  become  too  expensive  for  the  av- 
erage American,  particularly  when  he 
must  litigate  against  the  seemingly  un- 
limited resources  and  legal  expertise  of 
the  Government. 

Because  of  these  economic  deterrents, 
many  citizens  today  have  no  effective 
remedy  against  unreasonable  Grovem- 
ment regulation.  When  the  cost  of  con- 
testing a  Government  order  exceeds  the 
amount  at  stake,  a  citizen  or  small  busi- 
ness has  no  realistic  choice,  even  if  he 
believes  the  Government  action  is  im- 
warranted  or  unfair.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  obviously  more  practi- 
cal to  pay  a  fine  than  to  contest  it. 

The  danger  here,  however,  extends  be- 
yond the  individual  case.  When  citizens 
cannot  afford  to  challenge  imreasonable 
regulations,  the  result  is  a  type  of  coerced 
compliance  which  undermines  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  entire  decisionmaking 
process.  Administrativa  decisions  should 
reflect  informed  deliberations.  But  where 
citizens  are  forced  to  comply  with  reg- 
ulations simply  because  it  is  too  coetly  to 


fight  them,  precedent  is  established  on 
the  basis  of  an  uncontested  order  rather 
than  the  thoughtful  presentation  of  op- 
posing views.  And  this  precedent  then 
can  be  applied  industrywide. 

In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that  small 
businesses  bear  the  brunt  of  administra- 
tive regulation  and  enforcement  pre- 
cisely because  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  fully  litigate  the  issues. 
They  are,  in  short,  the  easiest  targets. 

We  must  give  the  individual  and  small 
business  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to 
challenge  the  unreasonable  exercise  of 
governmental  power.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  we  ad- 
dress today  can  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment toward  this  end.  By  allowing  an 
award  of  reasonable  fees  and  expenses 
against  the  Commission  when  its  action 
is  not  substantially  justified,  this  legis- 
lation provides  an  effective  legal  or  ad- 
ministrative remedy  where  none  now 
exists.  By  allowing  a  decision  to  contest 
Commission  action  to  be  based  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  rather  than  the  cost 
of  htigation,  this  legislation  promotes 
informed  administrative  decisionmak- 
ing. And  even  more  important,  I  think, 
is  that  by  taking  this  fee  award  from 
the  budget  of  the  Commission,  we  will 
provide  a  quantitative  measure  of 
whether  the  Commission  is  overstepping 
its  boundaries. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  this  section 
represents  a  significant  change  in  the 
general  American  rule  that  each  party 
must  bear  his  own  costs.  But  this  is  the 
same  change  we  addressed  during  the 
deliberations  on  S.  265.  And  after 
lengthy  evaluations  and  revisions  we  ac- 
cepted this  change  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  The  section  I  address  today  mirrors 
the  resolution  of  our  previous  debate. 

S.    265    BACKGROUND 

The  background  of  S.  265  bears  re- 
peating inasmuch  as  section  20  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  before 
us  today  is  directly  drawn  from  S.  265 
as  noted  in  the  report  to  S.  1991. 

The  American  rule  is  grounded  in  the 
belief  that  a  losing  party  should  not  be 
penalized  for  merely  exercising  his  or 
her  right  to  prosecute  or  defend  a  law- 
suit. Thus,  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  American  rule  is  not  to  discourage 
or  deter  litigation.  However,  in  many 
cases,  particularly  in  litigation  with  the 
Government,  the  American  rule  is  in 
fact  having  the  opposite  effect.  For  many 
citizens,  the  costs  of  securing  vindica- 
tion of  their  rights  and  the  inability  to 
recover  attorney  fees  preclude  resort  to 
the  adjudicatory  process. 

The  deterrent  effect  created  by  this 
inability  to  recover  fees  against  the  Gov- 
ernment is  particularly  disturbing  in 
light  of  the  rapid  growth  in  Government 
regulations  in  recent  years.  While  the 
infiuence  of  the  bureaucracy  over  all 
aspects  of  life  has  increased,  the  ability 
of  most  citizens  to  contest  any  unrea- 
sonable exercise  of  authority  has  de- 
creased. Thus,  at  the  present  time,  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, with  its  greater  resources  and 
expertise,  can  in  effect  coerce  compli- 
ance with  its  position.  Where  compliance 
is  coerced,  precedent  may  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  an  imcontested  order 
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rather  than  the  thoughtful  presentation 
and  consideration  of  opposing  views.  In 
fact,  there  is  evidence  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  the  target  of  agency  action 
precisely  because  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  fully  litigate  the  issue.  This 
kind  of  truncated  justice  undermines  the 
integrity  of  the  decisionmaking  process. 
The  exception  created  by  S.  1991 
focuses  primarily  on  those  individuals 
for  whom  cost  may  be  a  deterrent  to 
vindicating  their  rights.  An  adjudication 
or  civil  action  provides  a  concrete,  ad- 
versarial test  of  Government  regulation 
and  thereby  insures  the  legitimacy  and 
fairness  of  the  law.  An  adjudication,  for 
example,  may  show  that  the  policy  or 
factual  foundation  imderlying  a  Com- 
mission rule  is  erroneous  or  inaccurate, 
or  it  may  provide  a  vehicle  for  devel- 
oping or  announcing  more  precise  rules. 
S.  1991  thus  recognizes  that  the  expense 
for  correcting  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  should  not  rest  wholly  on 
the  party  whose  willingness  to  litigate  or 
adjudicate  has  helped  to  define  the 
limits  of  Commission  authority.  Where 
parties  are  serving  a  public  purpose,  it  is 
unfair  to  ask  them  to  finance  through 
their  tax  dollars  imreasonable  Govern- 
ment action  and  also  bear  the  costs  of 
vindicating  their  rights. 

Under  S.  1991,  fees  will  be  awarded 
unless  the  Commission  can  show  that  its 
action  was  substantially  justified  for  that 
special  circumstances  make  an  award 
unjust.  This  standard  balances  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  of  the  executive 
branch  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed  against  the  public  interest 
in  encouraging  parties  to  vindicate  their 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  section  20  of 
S.  1991  reflects  the  lengthy  process  of 
evaluations,  reevaluation  and  com- 
promise attendant  to  S.  265.  For  this 
reason.  I  think  it  is  important  to  put 
the  standard  for  the  award  and  fees  in 
that  perspective.  As  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Mexi- 
co in  the  95th  Congress  a  predecessor 
bill  to  S.  265  provided  for  a  mandatory 
award  of  fees.  However,  when  I  held  a 
hearmg  on  the  bill,  the  Department  of 
Justice  expressed  concern  over  the  bill's 
potential  cost  and  its  potential  chilling 
effect  on  legitimate  Government  enforce- 
ment efforts.  The  Department  drafted 
an  alternative  proposal  which  would  al- 
low fees  where  the  Government  action 
was  "arbitrary,  frivolous,  unreasonable 
or  groundless." 

Both  S.  265  and  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  represents  a  middle  ground 
between  the  mandatory  award  and  the 
Department's  standard.  The  mandatory 
award  was  rejected  as  too  broad.  It 
might  prevent  the  Government  from 
vigorously  fulfilling  its  proper  constitu- 
tional enforcement  obligations.  How- 
ever, the  Department's  standard  was 
simply  too  narrow  to  overcome  the 
strong  disincentives  to  the  exercise  of 
legal  rights.  It  was  based,  in  fact  on 
language  from  the  Christiansburg  Gar- 
met  case  which  was  narrowly  drawn  to 
address  the  limited  situation  of  prevail- 
ing defendants  in  civil  rights  actions 
Under  its  standard  a  party  must  prevail 
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and  must  produce  facts  proving  that  the 
Government  action  had  no  legal  or  fac- 
tual basis  and  that  it  was  completely 
without  foundation.  Clearly,  awards  un- 
der this  standard  would  be  very  diflBcult 
to  obtain. 

For  these  reasons,  we  chose  instead 
language  for  S.  265  which  had  precedent 
in  rule  37  of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
This  standard  has  the  benefit  of  some 
definition  in  case  law.  More  importantly, 
it  places  the  burden  on  the  Government 
to  justify  its  actions  in  order  to  defeat 
an  award.  It  is  therefore  strong  enough 
to  encourage  people  to  vindicate  their 
rights.  At  the  same  time,  it  protects  the 
Government  when  its  case,  though  not 
prevailing,  has  a  reasonable  basis  on  law 
and  fact.  Thus,  the  test  of  whether  or  not 
Commission  action  is  substantially  justi- 
fied is  essentially  one  of  reasonableness. 
Where  the  Commission  can  show  that  its 
case  had  a  reasonable  basis  both  in  law 
and  fact,  no  award  will  be  made.  In  this 
regard,  the  strong  deterrents  to  con- 
testing FTC  action  require  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rest  with  Government. 
This  allocation  of  the  burden,  in  fact, 
refiects  a  general  tendency  to  place  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who  has 
readier  access  to  and  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  question.  I  believe  that  it  is  far 
easier  for  the  Commission,  which  has 
control  of  the  evidence,  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  of  its  action  than  it  is 
for  a  private  party  to  marshal  the  facts 
to  prove  that  the  PTC  was  imreason- 
able. 

Certain  types  of  case  dispositions  may 
indicate  that  the  Commission  action  was 
not  substantially  justified.  A  court  should 
look  closely  at  cases,  for  example,  where 
there  has  been  a  judgment  on  the  plead- 
ings or  where  there  is  a  directed  verdict 
or  where  a  prior  suit  on  the  same  claim 
had  been  dismissed.  Such  cases  clearly 
raise  the  possibility  that  the  Commission 
was  unreasonable  in  pursuing  the  litiga- 
tion. 

The  standard,  however,  should  not  be 
read  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the 
Commission  position  was  not  sub- 
stantially justified,  simply  because  it  lost 
the  case.  Nor,  in  fact,  does  the  standard 
require  the  Commission  to  establish  that 
its  decision  to  litigate  was  based  on  a 
substantial  probability  of  prevaUing 
Furthermore,  the  Commission  should  not 
be  held  liable  where  "special  circum- 
stances would  make  an  award  unjust " 
This  "safety  valve"  helps  to  insure  that 
the  Commission  is  not  deterred  from  ad- 
vancing in  good  faith  the  novel  but  credi- 
ble extensions  and  interpretations  of  the 
law  that  often  underlie  vigorous  enforce- 
ment efforts.  It  also  gives  the  court  dis- 
cretion to  deny  awards  where  equitable 
considerations  dictate  an  award  should 
not  be  made. 

The  report  to  S.  1991  agrees  with  this 
analysis;  it  concludes  that  "(t)he  Com- 
mittee intends  to  give  this  term  fsub- 
stantiaUy  justified")  the  same  mean- 
ing it  was  given  in  S.  265,  •  •  •  previ- 
ously passed  by  the  Senate." 

Under  existing  fee-shifting  statutes, 
the  definition  of  prevailing  party  has 
been  the  subject  of  litigation.  My  inten- 
tion is  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  in  S.  1991  be  consistent  with  the 


law  that  has  developed  under  existing 
statutes.  Thus,  the  phrase  "prevailing 
party"  should  not  be  limited  to  a  victor 
only  after  entry  of  a  final  judgment  fol- 
lowing a  full  trial  on  the  merits.  A  party 
may  be  deemed  prevailing  if  he  obtains 
a  favorable  settlement  of  his  case;  If  the 
plaintiff  has  sought  a  voluntary  dismissal 
of  a  groundless  complaint;  or  even  if  he 
does  not  ultimately  prevaU  on  all  Issues. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  passage  of 
S.  265  to  suggest  that  we  accept  today 
anything  less  than  our  Intentions  as 
embodied  in  S.  265  and  as  echoed  in 
S.  1991.  Indeed,  I  continue  to  see  evidence 
of  strong  support  for  enactment  of  this 
type  of  legislation  from  the  small  busi- 
ness community  and  the  general  popu- 
lace. This  legislation  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  small  businessman;  it  will  en- 
courage him  to  stand  for  what  he  be- 
lieves is  right  rather  than  turn  away 
from  our  judicial  system  in  frustration 
and  despair.  It  will  make  participants 
out  of  spectators  who  would  otherwise 
be  deterred  from  the  courts  in  fear  of 
expensive  court  encounters.  Economical- 
ly coerced  compliance  with  a  suspect 
Commission  ruling  imdermines  the  In- 
tegrity of  a  free  and  open  system  of 
justice. 

To  make  this  legislation  more  mean- 
ingful, S.  1991  further  provides  that  the 
Commission  make  the  award  out  of  its 
operating  budget;  special-fee  appropria- 
tions would  be  prohibited  •  •  •  and 
rightly  so.  This  aspect  is  essential  to 
S.  1991  as  it  would  make  the  Commission 
directly  accountable  for  its  exercise  of 
unwarranted  power,  and  the  logical  end 
result  would  be  a  more  responsible 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  again  that  the  Imbalance 
between  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  power  of  the  American  citizen 
must  be  redressed.  Congressional  over- 
sight alone  will  never  be  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  regulatory  abuse.  Individ- 
ual citizens  and  small  businesses,   the 
persons  who  bear  the  brunt  of  adminis- 
trative regulation,  must  be  able  to  check 
arbitrary  agency  actions  by  contesting 
them.  Through  the  device  of  fee  shift- 
mg,   this   legislation   will   improve   our 
citizens'  access  to  courts  and  administra- 
tive proceedings.  It  will  encourage  them 
to  vindicate  their  rights  and  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  ruling  or  sanction  which 
they  believe  arbitrary,  misguided,  or  un- 
fair. And  it  will.  I  hope,  make  the  Com- 
mission more  accountable  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  regulatory  powers  and  more 
responsive  to  its  citizens'  needs. 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  can  be 
counted  among  thoce  Senators  who  agrtse 
that  there  is  a  problem  of  overregula- 
tlon  that  it  affects  our  economy  and  the 
ability  to  do  business  efficiently,  and  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  be 
Identified  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  cul- 
prits in  this  development  in  recent  years 
I  share  the  opinion  that  the  FTC  has 
in  a  number  of  areas  and  instances  over- 
reached. Perhaps  all  that  says  Is  that 
where  there  is  smoke,  there  Is  fire." 
The  smoke  and  fire  have  been  appar- 
ent on  the  PTC  issue  for  several  years 
now.  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Agency  has  been  operating  without  au- 
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thorizing  legislation,  and  evidenced  even 
more  by  the  intense  lobbying  pressures 
which  have  surrounded  the  issue  and 
each  of  the  various  subissues  incorpo- 
rated in  S.  1991  and  the  amendments  un- 
der consideration  here  in  the  Senate  over 
the  past  few  days. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  opening  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  ,  who  said: 

The  sltuatlcm  we  have  gotten  ourse'lves 
Into  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
and  with  other  agencies  as  well,  I  fear — in- 
dicates to  me  that  Congress  did  not  do  Its 
Job  In  the  first  place  In  setting  up  the  basic 
jurisdictional  mandate  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  and  when  it  does  not  do  its  Job 
In  the  first  place,  it  gets  in  the  position  it  is 
In  now.  of  an  after-the-fact,  ad  hoc  review  of 
agency  determinations  exercised  under  the 
broadest  possible  mandate  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  most  edify- 
ing experience  for  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to 
be  engaged  in  markup  of  S.  262,  a  broader 
regulatory  reform  measure,  even  while 
the  PTC  debate  was  being  pursued  here 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Clearly,  the  simple 
juxtaposition  of  these  issues  indicates 
that  the  question  of  regulatory  reform 
applies  to  more  than  one  agency. 

The  generic  regulatory  reform  pro- 
posal now  under  consideration  in  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  will,  I  am  confident, 
do  much  to  redress  the  past  failures  of 
the  Congress  to  insure  the  presence  of 
adequate  means  of  auditing  the  regula- 
tory process  and  of  providing  safeguards 
against  abuse  of  regulatory  discretion. 

Shortly  after  consideration  is  com- 
pleted on  the  regulatory  reform  legisla- 
tion, the  committee,  as  Chairman  Ribi- 
coFF  stated  here  on  the  floor  Wednesday, 
will  take  up  sunset  legislation,  which  in- 
cludes regulatory  sunset.  This  is  an  ac- 
tion-forcing mechanism  intended  to  in- 
sure comprehensive  review  of  various 
programs,  including  regulatory  pro- 
grams, by  the  Congress. 

These  approaches,  both  of  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  represent  reason- 
able and  appropriate  responses  to  the 
often-heard  complaints  about  the  direc- 
tion of  Federal  regulation.  They  do  not 
address,  necessarily,  the  down-to-earth 
issues  presented  by  S.  1991  and  the 
amendments  proposed  to  that  bill  over 
the  past  few  days. 

Those  issues,  however,  do  indeed  stem 
in  large  part  from  congressional  action 
in  giving  to  the  PTC  a  very  broad  man- 
date in  the  first  place— a  mandate  broad 
enough  to  encompass  most  any  commer- 
cial activity  which  the  Commission 
might  judge  "unfair."  So  we  have  come 
to  the  position  of  having  to  pick  and 
choose,  if  you  will,  from  among  a  myriad 
of  arguments  on  each  of  the  issues.  As 
have  my  colleagues,  I  have  weighed  the 
arguments  on  each  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented in  this  debate,  and  I  have  made 
my  decisions  on  the  basis  of  my  best 
judgment,  informed  by  experience,  testi- 
mony, and,  I  would  hope,  a  fair  amount 
of  commonsense. 

Experience,  testimony,  and  common- 
sense  have  guided  me  in  my  judgment 
that  the  PTC,  despite  its  excesses,  has 
not  been  all  wrong.  I  am  among  those 


who  have  specifically  favored  a  study  of 
the  approaches  taken  by  States  to  reg- 
ulate rules  of  the  MediGap  policies  sold 
to  the  elderly.  The  need  for  improved  en- 
forcement has  been  demonstrated  by 
testimony  before  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  which  has  heard  of  horrible 
examples  of  unscrupulous  preying  upon 
the  elderly.  I  remain  concerned  that  this 
situation  be  fully  examined. 

Too,  I  supported  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
which,  in  my  mind,  establishes  a  satis- 
factory mechanism  for  insuring  that 
Congress  will  not  overlook  its  duty  to 
review  major  rules  adopted  by  the  PTC. 
In  the  main,  however,  I  have  supported 
throughout  the  debate  on  this  measure 
the  position  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  believe 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  grappled  with  the  thorny,  even 
combative,  nature  of  this  legislation  for 
so  long  deserve  commendation  for  their 
efforts. 

It  is  time  that  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission  enjoyed  a  proper  congres- 
sional authorization,  which  it  will  ob- 
tain through  this  bill.  That  the  PTC  has 
been  reined  in  somewhat  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Indeed,  I  believe  it  proper.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Senate  hamstring  the  agency.  Plenty  Is 
left  for  the  PTC  to  do.  I  would  hope  that, 
given  a  little  less  to  do,  the  agency  might 
do  a  better,  more  efficient  job  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  its  other  duties,  such 
as  antitrust  enforcement.  Just  last  year, 
I  was  utterly  distressed  when  an  Ohio 
firm,  whose  acquisition  by  another  man- 
ufacturer was  challenged  by  the  PTC, 
ultimately  was  pushed  to  shut  down  be- 
cause of  PTC's  faUure  to  render  a  timely 
decision.  The  decision,  in  fact,  was  finally 
favorable  to  the  proposed  sale,  but  it 
came  too  late.  This  foot-dragging  did 
not  increase  competition.  It  did  cost  us 
needed  jobs  for  people  in  my  State.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  unnecessary  and 
nonproductive.* 

ATTORNEY'S    FEES A    PROVISION    OF   S.    1991 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  June 
I  introduced  the  Small  Business  and  In- 
dividual Regulatory  Relief  Act.  The 
basic  purpose  behind  the  legislation  is 
to  remove  the  burden  of  a  financial  pen- 
alty from  the  small  business  and  indi- 
viduals who  prove  themselves  innocent 
of  charges  brought  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time,  it  provides 
an  incentive  for  those  people  to  chal- 
lenge an  agency  when  they  feel  they  are 
innocent  of  alleged  violations,  and  but 
for  the  reimbursement,  would  have  to 
give  in  because  of  the  heavy  cost  of  con- 
testing the  agency  in  court. 

It  Is  no  secret  to  any  of  us  that  na- 
tional regulatory  agencies  have  devel- 
oped a  seemingly  limitless  capacity  to 
harass  private  citizens  and  small  busi- 
nesses. A  large  part  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  PTC  authorization  is 
based  upon  this  same  feeling. 

Those  agencies  are  staffed  by  tax  paid 
attorneys.  A  private  citizen  or  small 
business,  however,  is  not  quite  so  for- 
tunate. Each  must  consider  the  legal 
costs  of  contesting  Pederal  edicts.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  today  in  order 


to  head  off  the  possibility  of  citations  or 
heavy  legal  costs  these  people  give  in,  or 
even  worse,  take  action  which  even  the 
agency  would  find  unnecessary.  Compli- 
ance by  coercion  and  intimidation, 
rather  than  justice  and  due  process, 
seems  to  be  the  rule  now,  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Por  this  reason,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  PTC  authorization 
bill  when  it  was  first  on  the  calendar  as 
S.  1020,  which  mirrored  the  original  Reg- 
ulatory Relief  Act.  It  provided  for  the 
compensation  of  successful  defendants 
in  civil  suits  filed  by  the  FTC.  The  com- 
pensation included  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  and  other  reasonable  litigation 
costs.  However,  the  court  would  have  the 
discretion  in  awarding  the  compensa- 
tion to  determine  what  is  reasonable 
in  way  of  fees  and  costs. 

The  scope  of  my  proposal  was  limited. 
While  it  made  compensation  mandatory 
in  certain  instances,  it  only  applied  to 
defendants,  not  plaintiffs.  Its  provisions 
applied  only  to  small  businesses  that 
employ  less  than  100  people.  And  the 
money  to  pay  the  costs  came  from  the 
agency's  already  existing  budget  with 
the  added  limitation  that  the  FTC  could 
not  seek  additional  appropriations  to 
comply  with  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  regulatory 
reform  is  obvious  to  us  all.  Indeed,  in 
response  to  the  need,  with  a  limited  view 
towards  actions  by  the  PTC,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Ford,  held  several  days 
of  hearings  to  address  many  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  other  Senators.  While 
I  am  sure  not  everyone  is  pleased  with 
every  aspect  of  S.  1991,  most  will  agree 
that  the  first  step  was  made  and  that 
the  problem  is  not  with  S.  1991  per  se, 
but  more  with  what  is  not  included  in 
S.  1991.  To  be  honest,  I  guess  I,  too,  fall 
into  that  category.  And  much  of  what 
happens  in  fioor  debate  will  dictate  my 
vote  on  final  passage. 

But  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
praise  the  committee.  In  response  to  my 
attorney's  fee  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee, after  deliberations,  included  in 
its  reform  package  a  provision  dealing 
with  reimbursement  of  attorney's  fees. 
It  is  more  expansive  than  my  proposal 
in  that  it  includes  plaintiffs  as  well  as 
defendants;  it  applies  to  administrative 
proceedings  as  well  as  civil  suits;  and  it 
qualifies  reimbursement  by  establishing 
a  substantial  justification  threshold. 

Having  served  as  a  legislator  for  a  few 
years,  though,  I  recognize  the  need  to 
compromise.  I  still  feel  my  approach  is 
preferable,  but  because  we  are  suggesting 
a  fundamental  shift  in  American  law  as 
regards  the  awarding  of  attorney's  fees 
in  cases  involving  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, It  is  my  opinion  that  at  this  point 
in  time,  the  most  Important  thing  is  to 
get  the  concept  accepted  by  this  Con- 
gress. Because  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  worked  so  hard  on  issue  already.  It 
would  ill  serve  my  purpose  to  try  to  com- 
plicate the  issue  now. 

Thus.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
action  by  the  committee  in  the  area  of 
attorneys'  fees  and  pledge  my  support 
and  efforts  to  its  adoption  in  conference. 
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I  realize  that  the  House  has  never  been 
warm  to  this  whole  idea  of  reimburse- 
ment, but  the  committee's  approach  is 
reasonable. 

Given  the  sunset  provision  of  3  years, 
it  is  really  only  an  experimental  program. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
being  overly  optimistic  when  I  say  that 
the  House  conferee's  could  be  persuaded 
to  adopt  the  Senate  provision. 

Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  open 
mindedness  on  this  issue.  And  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  voice  their  support  for  the 
concept  of  reimbursement  of  attorney's 
fees  provided  in  S.  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  very  unusual  position.  The 
majority  leader  has  asked  me  to  yield 
him  some  time  and  I  am  glad  to  be  in  a 
position  to  help  the  majority  leader. 

I  yield  whatever  time  the  majority 
leader  wishes  under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  author- 
ization bill  had  become  the  focus  of  an 
intense  campaign  to  curtail  Government 
regulation  and  place  a  rein  upon  the 
power  of  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Congressmen  have  been  beseiged  by 
industry  representatives  seeking  to  ex- 
empt certain  businesses  from  FTC 
scrutiny.  In  many  instances,  the  purpose 
of  the  PTC— to  encourage  competition 
and  deter  business  misrepresentation — 
became  lost  in  a  barrage  of  charges  and 
countercharges  over  the  propriety  of 
agency  action. 

In  particular,  small  businessmen  ex- 
pressed genuine  concern  over  the  tan- 
gled web  of  Federal  regulation  which 
cuts  into  profits  and  inhibits  economic 
grov/th.  Some  mechanism  was  sought  to 
bring  the  agency  under  congressional 
review  without  detracting  from  the 
FTC's  charter  to  investigate  and  prohibit 
business  abuse.  Over  regulation,  with  its 
mountains  of  meaningless  paperwork 
that  adds  unnecessary  burdens  and  costs 
to  small  businesses,  needed  to  be  brought 
under  control  while  leaving  intact  the 
integrity  of  one  of  our  most  important 
independent  consumer  agencies. 

The  legislative  review  procedure  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  PTC  authorization 
bill  now  before  us  is  a  real  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Legislative  review  pro- 
vides the  proper  mechanism  for  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  agency's  actions 
while  allowing  the  FTC  the  discretion 
to  pursue  those  rulemaking  proceedings 
which  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  This  is  the  proper  balance  if 
the  agency  is  to  carry  out  its  mandate 
as  both  a  consumer  advocate  and  busi- 
ness regulator. 

I  want  to  commend  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  (Mr  Ford) 
who  managed  this  bill.  This  was  not  an 
easy  task  and  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
midst  of  an  intense  campaign  to  subject 
the  FTC  to  stringent  and  inappropriate 
constraints.  Senator  Ford  guided  this  de- 
bate over  the  course  of  several  months 


with  the  greatest  integrity  and  wisdom 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated. 

In  addition,  the  contributions  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  must  be  noted.  Their 
responsible  action  and  hard  work  added 
significantly  to  the  outcome  of  this  de- 
bate. Finally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  were  instrumental  in  achieving 
the  result  we  applaud  today. 

The  powers  of  the  FTC  and  other  in- 
dependent regulatory  agencies  should  be 
reviewed  from  time  to  time  and  the  agen- 
cies should  be  accountable  for  their  ac- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not 
be  prudent  for  the  Congress  to  exces- 
sively interfere  with  the  work  of  these 
agencies  which  provide  an  important 
regulatory  function  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. I  believe  we  have  moved  in  the  right 
direction  toward  accommodating  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  and  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
approximately  2  months  due  to  prob- 
lems in  scheduling  as  a  result  of  the 
bill's  controversial  nature. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  reach  a 
time  agreement  with  respect  to  this  leg- 
islation but  until  this  past  week  all  were 
in  vain.  Expedited  passage,  as  well  as 
the  time  agreement,  were  possible  only 
after  the  consultation  and  cooperation 
of  numerous  interested  Senators.  I  took 
the  occasion  to  thank  those  Members  last 
night  after  finalizing  the  time  limita- 
tion with  the  majority  leader,  but  let 
me  again  express  my  appreciation  to 
Senators  Schmitt,  Simpson,  Weicker, 
Helms,  Packwood,  Danforth,  Jepsen, 
and  McClure. 

I  also  want  to  give  particular  credit 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Schmitt.  for  all  the  time 
and  hard  work  he  put  into  his  effort  to 
attempt  passage  of  his  amendment  con- 
cerning the  legislative  veto.  Senator 
Schmitt  spent  many  long  hours  working 
out  the  details  of  this  major  legislative 
initiative  and  even  though  he  was  just 
short  of  winning  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  just  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  perseverance  and  patience  in  seek- 
ing out  the  most  responsible  approach  to 
achieving  his  end. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  could  not 
have  reached  this  point  of  completion 
of  this  bill  early  without  the  distin- 
guished floor  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Danforth.  I  could  not  have  done  it 
without  their   101-percent  help. 

I  compliment  Amy  Bondurant,  Mike 
Mullen,  Loretta  Dunn,  Martha  Ma- 
ioney,  Aubrey  Sarvis,  Ed  Hall,  Steve 
Halloway,  and  Butch  Almstedt  for  their 


extraordinary  and  dedicated  help  as  it 
relates  to  the  completion  of  this  bill. 

So,  if  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments, we  are  ready  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  requested? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU  is 
open  to  further  amendment,  if  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  2313, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2313)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  will  be  stricken,  and  the  text  of 
the  Senate  bill  wiU  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENicl).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea" 
£ind  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
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any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[RoUc&U  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 


YKAfl— 77 


Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Boren 

Boechwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Charee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Culver 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Dole 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Exon 
Ford 


Olenn 

PeU 

Gravel 

Percy 

Hart 

Pressler 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Hayakawa 

Rlegle 

Heflln 

Roth 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

Holllngs 

Sasser 

Huddles  ton 

Schwelker 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Jq>sen 

Stennls 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Kassebaum 

Stevenson 

Leahy 

Stewart 

Levin 

Stone 

Long 

Talmadge 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

McClure 

Warner 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Muskle 

Williams 

Nunn 

Young 

Packwood 

Zorinsky 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Helms 

Humphrey 


NAYS— 13 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Metzenbaum 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 


RlblcoS 
Schmltt 
Tsongas 


NOT  VOTmO — 10 
Baker  Durenberger       Melcher 

Bellmon  Inouye  Morgan 

Church  Kennedy 

Domenlcl  McGovem 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2313),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

"ITie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  change  procedures  for  agency 
Investigations  and  rulemaking,  to  extend 
authorizations  for  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  1991  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  1020  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  conferees  are  actually 
flwomted.  no  later  than  the  20th  of 
February. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  30  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 


MARVIN  COHEN 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  Marvin  Cohen's 
confirmation  as  a  member  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Marv  Cohen  was  appointed  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  October  1978.  Prior 
to  that  time,  Marv  had  been  personally, 
professionally  and  humanistically  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Tucson, 
Ariz,  community.  At  Marv's  original 
hearing,  I  noted  that  rarely  had  I  ob- 
served, in  one  person,  the  combination 
of  integrity,  intelligence  and  industry 
that  Marv  Cohen  possesses.  I,  of  course, 
continue  to  have  those  feelings  about 
Marv  and  now  I  believe  that  the  respect 
and  reputation  that  Marv  has  gained 
throughout  the  United  States  under- 
scores my  original  comments. 

Marv  Cohen  became  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  within  several 
weeks  of  his  initial  appointment  to  the 
Board  and  his  record,  as  chairman  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board,  dictates  that 
Marv  Cohen  not  only  be  reappointed  and 
reconfirmed,  but  that  we  thank  him  for 
his  outstanding  service  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

Marv  Cohen  should  be  reconfirmed  as 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  DRAFT 
REGISTRATION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day sent  President  Carter  a  letter  urging 
him  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
not  to  include  young  women  in  his  cali 
for  a  return  to  draft  registration. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  counter  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  to  extend  the  registration 
call  to  young  women  at  this  time  and  I 
think  that  I  am  expressing  the  view  of 
an  overwhleming  majority  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  when  I  make  that  statement. 
Since  the  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  indicated  that  he  would 
move  to  reinstate  draft  registration  for 
young  men  and  that  he  was  considering 
extending  this  order  to  young  women, 
while  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  Alabama  support  the  return  of 
registration  of  young  men,  and,  indeed 
many  even  call  for  the  return  of  the 
draft,  the  vast  majority  of  Alabamians 
apparently  do  not  wish  to  require  young 
women  to  register  at  this  time. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  have  conveyed  these 
sentiments  and  my  own  personal  views 
to  the  President  by  way  of  a  letter. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Carter,  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
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sons  why  I  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  register  young  women  at  this  time. 

First  and  perhaps  foremost,  I  think 
that  is  clear  that  this  country  is  being 
tested  by  the  Russians  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  show  the  Russians  a  united 
front.  In  my  judgment,  the  opposition 
to  registering  young  women  is  so  wide- 
spread and  pervasive  that  if  young 
women  were  required  to  register,  it  might 
jeopardize  the  whole  registration  pro- 
gram. This  is  certainly  no  time  for  the 
country  not  to  wholeheartedly  support 
whatever  programs  and  initiatives  the 
President  and  this  Congress  deem  to  be 
in  the  national  interest;  thus,  we  should 
not  run  the  risk  of  decisiveness  by  call- 
ing upon  young  women  to  register  at  this 
time. 

The  young  men  and  young  women  of 
this  country  have  always  exhibited  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  country  and 
patriotism  during  times  of  emergency 
and,  in  my  judgment,  if  a  national 
emergency  ever  necessitated  the  need  to 
return  to  a  draft,  then  I  think  many 
young  women  as  well  as  young  men  would 
hasten  to  volunteer  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  the  need  for  women  in 
the  armed  services  can  be  fully  met  by 
the  volunteering  process. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  it  is  un- 
wise to  register  young  women  at  this 
time  is  that,  of  course,  if  they  were  reg- 
istered and  the  world  situation  reached 
the  point  such  that  it  was  necessary  to 
reinstitute  the  draft,  men  and  women 
having  been  registered  together,  would 
probably  be  drafted  side  by  side.  I  am 
informed  that  this  Nation's  training 
base  really  is  not  ready  to  accept  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  recruits 
simultaneously  and  the  result  would 
probably  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
wasted  effort  at  our  training  facilities. 
Given  the  fact  that  a  mobilization  and 
return  to  a  large  scale  induction  of 
troops  is  always  a  time  of  confusion  any- 
way, I  think  the  fact  that  our  military 
leaders  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  handling  large  numbers  of 
both  men  and  women  draftees  would 
compound  the  already  complex  and  dif- 
ficult task  and  might  actually  interfere 
with  our  mobilization  effort. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber 1977  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
formed the  Selective  Service  System  that 
its  manpower  contingencies  would  re- 
quire a  total  of  650,000  inductees,  450,000 
of  which  would  be  for  the  Army,  within 
6  months  after  a  mobilization  date.  The 
first  inductees  would  be  needed  within 
30  days  after  mobilization  and  by  60  days 
after  mobilization  100,000  inductees 
would  be  needed. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  its 
November  1978  report  on  the  Selective 
Service  System  suggested  that  the  DOD's 
requirement  might  be  short  of  the  actual 
manpower  needs  in  case  of  mobilization 
but  that  it  "fills  the  training  facilities  to 
capacity." 

Moreover,  the  joint  posture  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  over  the 
Army's  fiscal  year  1980  budget  appears 
to  corroborate  this  estimate.  In  this  re- 
port it  is  stated  that  the  Army's  training 
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bases  could  not  support  the  Army's  mo- 
bilization requirements.  Thus,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  would  have  difliculty  in 
training  the  first  650,000  inductees,  in  my 
judgment,  having  to  deal  with  large  num- 
bers of  female  inductees  would  merely 
compound  the  problem  and  actually  be 
counterproductive. 

Another  problem  as  I  understand  it, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  presence  of 
female  service  members  causes  some  par- 
ticular problems  for  certain  of  our  armed 
services.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  women 
who  have  been  serving  and  continue  to 
serve  In  the  volunteer  army  are  doing  a 
commendable  and  even  outstanding  job, 
still  this  coimtry's  national  policy,  ex- 
pressed in  several  statutes,  is  that  women 
should  not  serve  in  combat  roles. 

This  national  policy  places  a  severe 
strain  on  our  Navy,  for  example,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Navy's  ships  are 
always  poised  to  play  a  role  in  combat 
operations.  If  large  numbers  of  women 
were  assigned  to  serve  aboard  ships, 
many,  if  not  most  of  them  would  have 
to  be  removed  from  the  ships  in  the  event 
hostilities  broke  out  since  the  ships  would 
be  expected  to  partcipate  in  combat  op- 
erations. This  turbulence  and  confusion 
might  be  disastrous. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  women  in  the 
Navy  were  assigned  only  to  shore  duty, 
this  would  place  a  serious  strain  on  the 
Navy's  policy  of  rotating  sailors  from 
ship  duty  to  shore  duty  so  they  could  be 
close  to  their  families  at  least  during  part 
of  their  career. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  Navy  has  an 
extremely  difficult  problem  in  utilizing 
female  sailors  and  this  problem  becomes 
even  more  acute  if  actual  hostilities 
should  occur.  Of  course,  if  hostilities  did 
occur,  then  the  problem  might  tend  to 
work  itself  out.  because  women  could 
then  perform  the  shore  duties  and  free 
the  male  sailors  to  fulfill  the  combat 
assignments. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  the  peculiar 
problems  of  the  Navy  mitigate  toward 
bringing  large  numbers  of  women  aboard 
only  after  the  advent  of  an  actual 
emergency. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  greatest  bat- 
tlefield commanders.  Gen.  George  S. 
Patton,  had  some  ideas  about  tactics 
which  he  claims  to  have  learned  from  a 
brilliant  German  tactician  known  as  the 
"Desert  Fox,"  Field  Marshal  Rommel 
According  to  Patton,  decisive  victories 
could  be  won  if  you  would  but  hold  the 
enemy  by  his  nose  and  then  kick  him  in 
the  seat  of  his  pants.  Of  course.  General 
Patton  had  much  more  colorful  language 
for  this  theory  but  he  proved  it  to  be  a 
workable  tactic  over  and  over  again  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  I  think  that  this  tac- 
tical concept  has  been  extrapolated  to  a 
strategic  concept  by  our  potential 
enemies,  in  that  Russia  is  today  holding 
us  by  our  nuclear  nose  and  perhaps  pre- 
paring to  kick  us  in  our  conventional  seat 
of  the  pants  In  much  the  same  way  Gen- 
eral Patton  so  vividly  described  If  we 
are  to  prevent  this  kick  in  the  seat  of  the 
pants,  it  is  imperative  that  this  Congress 
put  a  high  priority  on  restoring  our  de- 
fense establishment  to  a  position  of 
strength  and  power.  This  is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  conventional  general 


(Hirpose  forces  which  can  be  used  to 
counter  the  Soviet  threats  around  the 
world  while  each  nation  holds  each 
others  nuclear  forces  in  a  stalemate.  I 
think  that  the  President's  decision  to 
increase  defense  spending  this  year  and 
in  the  next  5  years  to  come  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  I  speculate  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  step  is  big  enough.  I 
certainly  plan  to  give  this  issue  a  great 
deal  of  additional  thought  in  the  days  to 
come  but  from  what  I  already  know 
about  the  condition  of  our  defense  forces, 
massive  increases  in  expenditures  and 
efforts  may  be  needed  to  put  us  in  a 
position  of  clear  superiority  over  any 
potential  enemy. 

I  also  think  that  draft  registration 
plays  an  important  role  in  this  overall 
reawakening  and  that  it  will  stimulate 
more  of  our  young  people  to  volunteer 
today  and  will  enable  us  to  better  fulfill 
our  manpower  needs  if  a  return  to  the 
draft  is  ever  necessitated. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  to 
support  the  registration  of  young  men 
but  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  do  as  I 
have  done  and  let  the  President  know 
of  your  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of 
your  constituents  with  regard  to  the 
registration  of  young  women. 


CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Senator  Nelson, 
to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act,  S.  1435.  This 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
last  Jime  and  since  that  time  I  have 
been  contacted  by  businessmen  from  my 
home  State  of  Alabama  and  from 
around  the  country  urging  me  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  and  I  have  already  indi- 
cated my  support  for  the  bill  in  my  con- 
tacts with  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  my  policy  since  com- 
ing to  this  body,  however,  to  refrain 
from  cosponsoring  legislation  until  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  measure  and 
get  a  feel  for  the  long-range  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  legislation.  Over 
the  months  I  have  given  this  matter  a 
good  deal  of  thought  and  have  talked 
to  many  persons  both  in  the  business 
community  and  in  Government.  It  is  my 
conclusion  based  on  my  investigations, 
that  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  is  not 
merely  good  legislation.  It  is  essential 
legislation  which  must  be  enacted  if  our 
Nation  is  to  compete  with  foreign  econ- 
omies in  the  years  ahead. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  the  Capital 
Cost  Recovery  Act  would  scrap  the  use- 
ful life  concept  of  depreciation  and  set 
up  instead  a  cost  recovery  system  based 
on  broad  asset  categories  and  fixed  re- 
covery periods.  Productive  assets  would 
be  grouped  in  three  general  classifica- 
tions: First,  buildings  and  their  com- 
ponents; second,  most  other  tangible 
property  including  machinery  and 
equipment;  and  third,  automobUes  and 
light  trucks.  These  classifications  would 
be  subject  to  write-off  periods  of  10  5 
and  3  years  respectively.  Together  with 


some  important  changes  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  investment  credit,  this  new 
scheme  would  provide  significantly 
faster  cost  recovery  tuid  substantial  tax 
savings  to  the  business  sector,  both  large 
and  small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  cur- 
rently ranks  last  In  a  list  of  seven  major 
industrial  nations  with  respect  to  pro- 
ductivity growth.  The  reason  for  our 
standing  is  rather  obvious.  In  the  steA 
industry,  for  example,  over  the  past  10 
years,  capital  investment  averaged  only 
about  $2.2  billion  a  year.  That  level  of 
investment  is  totally  inadequate  as  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  age  of  the  facilities 
used  in  producing  American  steel.  The 
average  age  for  machinery  and.  equip- 
ment used  In  our  steel  industry  is  now 
more  than  17  years.  Although  Invest- 
ment in  the  last  decade  has  been  a  little 
oyer  $21  billion,  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  Industry's  current  productive 
equipment  was  installed  during  that 
decade.  The  steel  industry,  like  other  seg- 
ments of  our  great  industrial  base,  must 
contmue  to  modernize  so  as  to  maximize 
our  productive  capacity,  to  decrease  our 
energy  usage,  and  to  preserve  current 
jobs  and  to  create  new  jobs  for  the 
American  worker. 

If  American  industry  is  to  remain  com- 
petitive with  foreign  nations  such  as 
Germany  and  Japan  which  have  ex- 
tremely high  rates  of  productivity,  cap- 
ital investments  will  have  to  be  made 
which  will  provide  substantial  improve- 
ments m  our  energy  efficiency,  labor 
productivity,  and  in  cost  competitiveness 
Achieving  this  level  of  productivity  will 
require  substantial  increases  in  capital 
expenditures  and  these  increases  should 
begin  unmediately.  In  order  for  our  in- 
dustrial base,  including  steel  and  other 
heavy  mdustry,  to  have  the  resources  for 
substantially  higher  capital  expendi- 
tures, a  revised  system  of  capital  cost 
recovery  is  a  must.  Again,  to  use  the 
steel  industry  as  an  example,  David  M 
Roderick,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  testified  on  October  22  1979 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation 
and  Debt  Management  that— 

We  project  capital  requirement  to  approx- 
imately 7  billion  dollars  annually  for^  the 
steel  industry.  Such  a  sum  is  more  than  dou- 
ble  the  capital  expenditures  level  of  recent 

Mr.  President,  although  the  enactment 
of  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  will  not 
cure  all  the  problems  with  regard  to 
capital  formation,  I  think  the  shortfall 
of  capital  funds  would  be  significantly 
reduced  by  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  other  fea- 
tures which  commend  it  to  us  also  The 
legislation  provides  faster  depreciation 
deductions  for  all  businesses,  large  and 
small.  The  bill  would  help  combat  infla- 
tion bv  encouraging  investment  in  plants 
and  equipment  needed  to  boost  produc- 
tivity by  small  business  as  well  as  large 
business.  Moreover,  the  measure  would 
substantially  simplify  the  methods  of 
computing  depreciation  deductions  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
would  be  particularly  important  to  small 
businesses.  For  many  small  businesses. 
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the  complexity  of  existing  accelerated 
depreciation  methods  have  discouraged 
their  use  and  have  actually  resulted  in 
higher  tax  burden  than  required  under 
present  law. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
key  results  expected  from  implementa- 
tions of  this  measure  is  that  it  will  go  a 
long  way  to  reverse  our  staggering  trade 
deficit,  since  American  businesses  will  be 
more  competitive  in  world  markets.  Our 
trade  imbalance,  wiiich  reached  $34  bil- 
lion last  year  also  contributes  to  domes- 
tic inflation;  thus,  this  measure  cuts  at 
inflation  with  a  two-edged  sword. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I 
have  felt  all  along  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  was  a  soimd  idea  and  I  now  feel 
that  it  is  more  than  sound— it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  our  industrial  base  is 
to  be  regenerated  and  brought  up  to  date. 
We  need  only  look  at  countries  like  Ger- 
many and  Japan  which,  because  of  the 
necessities  of  war,  have  completely  re- 
built their  industrial  base  in  the  last  30 
years  to  see  what  modernization  can  do 
to  productivity.  The  German  mark  and 
the  Japanese  yen  are  among  the  most 
stable  currencies  in  the  world  while  our 
dollar  continues  to  falter  as  a  result  of 
our  low  productivity.  I  think  that  the 
passage  of  this  measure  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  many  of  our  prob- 
lems with  inflation,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  will  tend  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  abroad.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  press  for  the  early  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 


BRAZIL'S  SUCCESS  IN  CONVERTING 
FROM  OIL  TO  ALCOHOL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  since 
President  Carter  announced  the  embargo 
of  U.S.  grain  to  Russia,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  concern  and  speculation 
over  what  the  United  States  is  to  do  with 
those  17  million  metric  tons  of  grain. 

One  of  the  major  solutions  proposed 
by  the  President  is  to  use  substantial 
quantities  of  the  grain  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  for  fuel.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  such  a  proposal  and  have 
been  promoting  alcohol  fuels  for  quite 
some  time. 

In  discussing  this  idea,  however,  we 
And  that  there  are  conflicting  facts  and 
figures  tossed  around,  depending  on 
what  position  the  speaker  has  taken 

No  matter  what  side  is  taken  on  this 
issue.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Brazil  has 
successfully  turned  much  of  its  oil  con- 
sumption into  alcohol  fuels  use.  This  was 
recently  discussed  on  NBC's  television 
show  "Prime  Time  Sunday,"  hosted  by 
Tom  Snyder. 

m.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
^ith  my  colleagues  the  information 
about  Brazil's  successful  transition  to 
alcohol  fuels  and  ask  unanimous  cmi- 
sent  that  the  portion  of  the  show's  tran- 
script covering  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  RxcosD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
KTlpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Tom  Sktde*.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
TT  .V\.  IP"  ****  energy  crtala  It  Is  this,  the 
United  States  may  well  run  out  of  oU  some 
day  but  we  seem  to  have  an  almost  un- 


limited supply  of  hot  air.  The  Congress  has 
yet  to  complete  any  action  on  business  that 
might  help  In  the  areas  of  conservation  such 
as  synthetic  fuel  development  that  sort  of 
thing — and  not  much  action,  here,  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  but  no  shortage  of  talk. 
Only  last  night  the  President  said  the  17 
million  tons  of  grain  being  denied  the 
Russians  could  be  used  to  produce  gasohol, 
a  mixture  of  gasoline  and  alcohol,  enough 
gasahol,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  drive  more 
than  15  million  cars  for  an  entire  year,  this 
year,  if  we  had  the  faculties  to  turn  all  that 
grain  Into  gasohol  .  .  .  but  we  don't.  The 
trouble  Is  weve  spent  all  kinds  of  time  and 
energy  complaining  about  OPEC  but  we 
haven't  done  very  much. 

But  today  in  BrazU  actions  there  are 
speaking  much  louder  than  words. 

Jack  Perkins  reports  from  Callforma  to- 
night on  what  Brazil  Is  doing  to  make  certain 
It  Is  not  at  the  mercy  of  OPEC.  Here's  Jack. 

Jack  Pekkins.  Tom.  the  President  of  Bra- 
zil rides  around  these  days  In  a  limousine 
powered  completely  by  .  .  .  gasohol.  Now,  in 
this  country,  there  Is  esoteric  argument 
about  alcohol  as  a  fuel.  Isolated  experiments 
but,  sadly,  to  And  a  place  where  they're 
really  doing  it  and  making  it  work  you  have 
to  go  to  Brazil. 

Brazil,  let  us  remind  ourselves  at  the  start, 
is  more  than  a  land  of  Carlocas,  carnival  and 
coffee  beans.  This  is  no  huddling  of  Samba 
dancers  oblivious  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

BrazU  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  Indus- 
trial powers.  Is  the  5th  biggest  nation  In  the 
world.  Its  capital.  Brasilia,  a  city  designed 
for  the  automobile,  is  the  symbol  of  this 
country's  dependence  on  oil  which,  since  It 
has  little  oil  of  Its  own.  means  mainly  foreign 
oil. 

It  was  after  the  Arab  oU  boycott  that 
Brazil  like  many  nations  decided  it  must  do 
something  to  relieve  its  dependence  on  OPEC 
or  It  would  be  economically  bled  to  death. 
Well.  It  found  an  answer  out  here  In  its  vast 
and  rich  Interior.  Here.  In  fields  where  sugar 
cane  grows  tall,  where  a  potential  fuel  for 
Its  automobiles  grows  tall. 

It  was  a  perfect  solution  for  2  problems 
because,  about  the  same  time  the  Arabs 
were  squeezing  the  world  for  oil,  the  world's 
sugar  market  was  falling  apart,  prices  plum- 
meting, and  Brazil,  the  world's  biggest  sugar 
producer,  found  Itself  stuck  with  a  glut  of 
unwanted  cane  ...  too  much  sugarcane 
...  too  little  oU.  So,  the  solution  .  .  .  haul 
cane,  not  to  refineries  but  to  refineries  con- 
verted Into  dlstUlerles. 

Process  oane  not  into  sugar  but  Into 
alcohol. 

Use  the  debris  from  the  grinding,  which  Is 
called  the  gas,  to  fire  the  boilers  that  do  the 
distilling.  It's  a  splendid,  simple  process. 

And  here's  the  finished  product  Anhydrous 
Ethynol,  Ethynol  alcohol.  They  say  it's  about 
96  per  cent  pure. 

Put  another  way  that  means  it's  about 
192  proof,  you  could  either  make  a  martini 
with  it  or  put  it  In  your  gas  tank. 

For  some  time  all  the  gasoline  sold  In  Bra- 
zil has  had  alcohol  added  to  it.  20  per  cent 
mixture.  But  now  Brazilian  automakers  are 
going  one  step  further  producing  cars  to  run 
on  pure  alcohol  .  .  .  and  they  promise  to 
run  well. 

We  checked  with  the  president  of  F\)rd  of 
Brazil,  Bob  Graham.  Tell  me  what  has  the 
testing  shown  about  alcohol  cars,  are  they 
as  powerful? 

Bob  Oraram.  Well,  the  performance  of  an 
alcohol  powered  car  is  actually  better  than 
the  same  car  operated  on  gasoline. 

Jack  Pekkins.  What  about  cost  for  an 
alcohol  car? 

Bob  Graham.  Perhaps  7,  8  per  cent  more 
than  the  gasoline  powered  car. 

Jack  Perkins.  Why? 

Bob  Graham.  It's  a  more  elaborate  engine 
system  in  terms  of  the  design  characteristics 
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of  the  design.  At  the  moment,  it  requires  a 
supplemental  gasoline  source  to  handle  a 
cold  start  so  we  have  a  supplementary  sys- 
tem. We  actually  use  a  windshield  washer 
bottle  filled  with  gasoline  and  on  the  initial 
cold  start  In  the  morning  we  Inject  perhaps 
1  C.C.  of  gasoline  directly  into  the  carbu- 
retor to  affect  the  start. 

Jack  Perkins.  Here's  what  it  looks  like.  In 
this  case  a  Volkswagen  pulling  Into  a  sta- 
tion to  fill  up  with  alcohol. 

The  Brazilian  Government  does  not  tax 
alcohol  as  it  does  gasoline  so  in  effect  it 
subsidizes  it  to  keep  It  cheaper  than  gasoline. 
Information  Minister  Saheed  Pahat. 
Every  car  that  you  see  in  Brazil  runs  now 
either  on  what  you  call  in  the  States  gasohol, 
which  Is  gasoline  plus  alcohol,  or  on  pure 
alcohol. 

Jack  Perkins.  One  ton  of  cane  produces 
about  17  gallons  of  alcohol.  Brazil,  the 
world's  largest  sugar  producer,  suddenly  finds 
Itself  the  world's  biggest  alcohol  producer.  It 
makes  more  alcohol  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  consimies. 

Cane  transforms  Into  alcohol  quite  effl- 
ciently.  the  residue  of  the  distillation  even 
becomes  fertilizer  for  next  year's  cane. 

So  Brazil  has  the  perfect  product,  motiva- 
tion and  government  leadership,  to  pioneer 
the  world's  way  Into  alcohol  powered  traffic. 
The  Brazilian  Telephone  Company  fields  a 
fleet  of  alcohol  cars,  they  are  forerunners  .  .  . 
but  this  year  17  percent  of  the  1  million  cars 
made  in  Brazil  will  run  on  pure  alcohol. 

And,    experimentally,    diesel    trucks    and 
buses  are  being  converted  to  alcohol,  Mer- 
cedes-Benz Is  trying  that. 
Here  is  Jean  Cordian. 

Jean  Coroian.  Instead  of  diesel  oil,  like  all 
the  other  buses  we  produce  in  this  country, 
it  Is  fueled  with  sugar  cane  alcohol  which 
has  received  an  additive  .  . .  about  10  percent. 
The  additive  is  a  so-called  combustion  ac- 
celerator. I  have  a  sample  here.  This  additive 
so  far  has  been  imported  from  the  United 
States.  The  additive  can  be  made  out  of  many 
raw  materials  but  in  this  case  it's  made  Just 
out  of  the  same  sugar  cane  alcohol.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  one  day  It  will  be  ex- 
tended, to  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
buses  and  trucks  that  transport  about  80 
percent  of  the  Brazilian  economy  .  .  .  without 
changing  the  engine. 

Jack  Perkins.  Will  there  be  a  time  when 
BrazU  becomes  an  exporter  of  alcohol  to  other 
countries  to  power  their  cars? 
Jean  Cordian.  It  could  be. 
Jack  Perkins.  And  you  will  have  a  new 
organization  formed  In  this  world  APEC.  the 
Alcohol  Producing  Exporting  Countries? 

Jean  Cordian.  WeU.  if  all  the  (name)  coun- 
tries who  have  enough  land,  and  the  right 
climate,  and  the  right  technology  to  produce 
sugarcane,  yes.  there  will  be  alcohol  produc- 
ing countries  who  probably  should  get  orga- 
nized as  the  oil  producing  countries  have. 
Jack  Perkins.  And  we  will  all  find  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  hostage  not  only  to 
OPEC  but  to  APEC? 

Jean  Cordian.  No,  sir,  because  in  every 
country— a  country  like  the  United  States, 
which  produces  corn  like  you  do,  can  produce 
alcohol  from  corn,  in  fact  anything  which 
ferments  produces  alcohol,  like  you  know  the 
Kentucky  distillers  have  shown  over  the  years 
and  the  Swiss  have  done  with  apples  and 
pears. 

Jack  Perkins.  Well,  the  fact  is  corn  cannot 
be  grown  and  made  into  alcohol  as  efficiently 
as  cane  so  maybe  in  the  United  States  this 
wiU  not  be  practical.  That  wUl  be  argued. 

But,  in  Brazil,  they're  not  arguing  or  fret- 
ting or  appointing  government  commis- 
sions .   .   .  they're  doing  something. 

Jean  Cordian.  We  import  85  percent  of  our 
petroleum  needs,  but  if  we  plant  1  percent  of 
the  Brazilian  territory  with  sugarcane,  we 
wouldn't  need  any  more  imports  of  oil,  1  per 
cent  of  the  surface  of  Brazil. 
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Jack  Perkins.  So.  clearly  for  Brazil,  alcohol 
Is  the  way  to  go — which  means  2  things:  1st, 
that  BrazU  has  decided  that  it  is  the  way  to 
go;  but  second  that  it's  already  started  going. 
Tom. 

Tom  Sntder.  Jack,  I'm  certain  you  know 
this  week  that  one  oil  company,  Texaco,  took 
out  ads  In  some  of  the  papers  advertising  the 
fact  that  It  was  about  to  start  seUlng  gasohol, 
90  percent  gasoline.  10  percent  alcohol.  A 
number  of  other  oil  companies  are  consider- 
ing test  marketing  gasohol.  They've  been 
resisting  this  for  a  long  time.  Why  all  the 
sudden  activities  in  the  marketing  and  seU- 
lng gasohol? 

Jack  Perkins.  I  think  several  reasons, 
Tom.  Of  course  oil  companies  are  paying 
more  and  more  for  their  oil  and  that  hurts 
them.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  federal 
government,  in  16  different  states,  are  offer- 
ing tax  incentives  for  the  use  of  gasohol  so 
that's  something.  But  I  think,  most  impor- 
tant, companies  have  finally  decided  that 
there's  a  demand  among  the  public  »"  gaso- 
hol. There  was  a  market  study  done  recently 
that  showed  the  consumers,  for  patriotic 
reasons,  would  prefer  to  buy  gasohol  made 
with  alcohol  produced  by  American  farmers, 
in  other  words  they  would  prefer  that  their 
money  go  for  alcohol  produced  from  Iowa 
corn  or  Louisiana  sugar  beets  or  Maine  wood- 
chips  than  go  off  to  the  sheikhs  In  the  Arab 
countries. 

Tom  Snyder.  What  about  the  economics 
involved  here.  How  do  the  costs  compare 
with  gasoline? 

Jack  Perkins.  Well,  let's  see?  In  places 
around  the  country  that  I've  been  to  re- 
cently gas  has  been  selling  for  from  a  doUar 
to  a  dollar  twenty  I  guess. 

In  Iowa  and  Indiana  and  the  com  belts, 
you  can  find  gasohol  selling  now  for  a  dollar 
eight  to  a  dollar  ten.  Gasohol  is  about  91.5 
octane,  that's  roughly  equivalent  to  an  un- 
leaded premium,  so  as  you  can  get  an  idea 
It's  price  competitive  now  with  gasoline. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  It's  cheaper  to  make 
alcohol.  It's  not,  it  costs  about  twice  as  much 
to  make  a  gallon  of  alcohol.  It  costs  about  a 
dollar  sixty.  To  make  a  gallon  of  gas  costs 
about  80  cents.  But,  the  costs  of  gasoline  are 
bound  to  go  up  and  the  cost  of  making 
alcohol,  as  more  is  made,  ought  to  come 
down. 
Tom  Snyder.  Almost  bound  to  come  down. 
What  about  the  politics  of  Brazil,  what  is 
there  about  their  politics  that  allows  them 
to  get  on  with  this  whUe  we  seem  to  be 
dragging  our  feet? 

Jack    Perkins.    Well,    Brazils   not    a   de- 
mocracy  ...   so   there  were   none   of   the 
niceties  to  worry  about  discussing  it  with 
Congress  and  everything. 
Tom  Snyder.  Exactly. 

Jack  Perkins.  The  government  could  fair- 
ly well  require  industry  and  consumers  to 
accept  gasohol  and  bring  It  to  the  point 
where  now  you  can  drive  into  a  gas — a  service 
station— you  can't  even  call  them  gas  sta- 
tions anymore — and  you  have  only  2  choices, 
either  gasohol  with  a  20  per  cent  mixture 
of  alcohol  or  a  hundred  per  cent  alcohol, 
that's  all  you  can  get. 

But.  I  think  the  real  point  that  we  must 
remind  ourselves  Is  that  Brazil  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  6  years  ago  and  started 
doing  something  about  It.  We  Just  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Brazil  today  is  spending  10  times  as  much 
for  research  and  development,  development 
In  the  xise  of  alcohol  as  we  are  in  this  coun- 
try. 

And  the  difference  In  goals  between  our 
two  countries  is  sUggering.  In  this  country, 
our  Congress  is  debating  a  resolution  offer- 
ing the  hope  that  by  1990  all  of  us  will  use 
gasohol.  Brazil  has  already  passed  that  and 
U  well  on  the  way  toward  their  goal  of  a 
hundred  per  cent  alcohol  cars  by  1982. 


THE  U.S.  MARINES  ON  IWO  JIMA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
1,  1980.  I  introduced  a  Senate  joint  res- 
olution designating  February  19,  1980,  as 
"Iwo  Jima  Commemoration  Day."  A  sim- 
ilar resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  distin- 
giiished  colleague  and  veteran  of  the  Iwo 
Jima  assault.  Congressman  Barber  Con- 
able. 

D-DAY    ON    IWO    JIMA 

Mr.  President,  February  19,  1980,  will 
mark  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  assault  upon  Iwo 
Jima.  On  this  day,  35  years  ago,  the  Ma- 
rines began  a  fierce  confrontation  with 
the  Japanese,  a  confrontation  that  was 
later  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  battles  of  all  time.  The  battle 
on  Iwo  Jima  lasted  from  February  19, 
1945,  to  February  28,  1945. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  recognize  this  day  as  a  very  im- 
portant date  in  American  history  in  that 
it  produced  the  most  famous  and  lasting 
symbol  of  the  courage  and  resolute  de- 
termination that  brought  victory  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  also  in  memory  of 
the  5,931  lives  lost  and  17,272  casualties. 
I  trust  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
committees  to  which  this  resolution  has 
been  referred  will  favorably  act  on  this 
measure  in  time  to  oflBcially  recognize 
this  historical  event  on  February  19 
1980. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  recall,  briefiy, 
the  historictd  U.S.  Marine  assault  on 
Iwo  Jima. 

THE    BATTLE    FOR    IWO    JIKA 

Iwo  Jima,  the  island  defended  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Tadamichi  Kuribayashi,  com- 
mander of  all  Japanese  Army  Forces  on 
Iwo  Jima,  was  almost  valueless.  Iwo  Jima, 
known  only  for  its  sulfur  deposits,  meas- 
ured 4%  by  2 1/2  miles.  At  the  southern 
tip  of  the  fan-shaped  island  locHned 
Mount  Suribachi,  a  550-foot  extinct  vol- 
cano. A  plateau  scarred  by  twisted  gorges 
and  broken  by  ridges  340  to  368  feet  in 
height  took  up  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  Between  the  northern  plateau 
and  Mount  Suribachi  was  a  plain  covered 
with  black  volcanic  ash. 

Nature  had  given  Iwo  Jima  nothing 
worth  fighting  for,  but  the  industrious 
Japanese  had  completed  two  airfields  on 
the  island  and  were  beginning  work  on  a 
third.  These  fields  provided  the  staging 
area  for  aerial  attacks  on  American -held 
Saipan.  Prom  the  same  airstrips,  Japa- 
nese fighters  soared  aloft  to  attack 
American  heavy  bombers  en  route  to  the 
Japsmese  home  islands  only  660  miles 
away.  Once  it  had  been  wrestled  from  the 
enemy,  Iwo  Jima  cou'd  serve  as  a  base 
for  American  fighter  escorts  and  as  a 
way  station  for  bombers  raiding  Japan. 

American  Intelligence  showed  how 
zealously  Kuribayashi  had  dedicated 
himself  and  his  energies  to  the  defense 
of  Iwo  Jima.  A  total  of  642  blockhouses, 
pillboxes,  and  other  gun  positions  were 
located  prior  to  the  assault.  To  blunt  the 
quills  of  Kuribayashi's  porcupine,  the 
Navy  and  Army  Air  Forces  subjected  Iwo 


Jima  to  the  'longest  and  most  intensive 
preparation  given  any  objective  In  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  n."  Beginning  on 
June  15,  1944,  when  carrier  jdanes  first 
hit  the  island,  the  American  attacks  con- 
tinued steadily  through  summer  and  fall 
and  culminated  in  a  74-day  roimd  of 
continuous  strikes  by  Saipan-based 
bombers.  The  effect  of  the  intensive  3- 
day  prelnvasion  bombardment,  far 
shorter  than  what  the  Marine  landing 
force  had  asked  for,  was  partially  nulli- 
fied by  bad  weather.  Fortunately,  the  Sim 
burned  away  the  mists  on  the  third  day 
and  the  naval  gunfire  and  covering  force 
of  six  old  battleships  and  five  cruisers 
was  able  to  batter  targets  adjacent  to  the 
landing  beaches. 

TROOPS    ON    TWO    JIMA 

Selected  as  assault  troops  for  the  Iwo 
Jima  (K)eration  were  the  4th  Marine 
Division  (23d,  24th,  and  25th  Marines 
(infantry),  and  14th  Marines  (artil- 
lery) ) ,  led  by  Maj.  Gen.  Clifton  B.  Cates. 
and  the  5th  Marine  Division  (26th,  27th, 
28th,  and  13th  Marines) ,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  Keller  E.  Rockey. 
These  two  divisions  together  with  a  myr- 
iad of  supporting  units  were  part  of  the 
V  Amphibious  Corps,  a  force  commanded 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Hwry  Schmidt.  The  3d 
Marine  Division  of  V  Corps  (3d,  9th.  21st, 
and  12th  Marines) ,  Maj.  Gen.  Graves  B. 
Erskine  commanding,  was  designated  as 
expeditionary  troops  reserve.  Lt.  Gen. 
Holland  M.  Smith,  assigned  the  post  of 
commanding  general,  expeditionary 
troops,  had  overall  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  fighting  ashore. 

TKE    LANDING 

D-day  for  the  assault  upon  Iwo  Jima 
was  February  19,  1945,  and  H-Hour  was 
set  at  0900  hours.  At  0902,  the  leading 
wave  of  armored  amphibian  tractors  hit 
the  beach  and  ground  ashore;  3  minutes 
later,  the  first  troop-carrying  amphibian 
tractors  cleared  the  water.  The  Marines 
scrambled  down  the  ramps,  and  began 
wading  inland  through  an  ankle-deep  sea 
of  volcanic  ash.  Initial  opposition  was 
negligible,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that 
the  4th  and  5th  Marine  Divisions  would 
be  able  to  knife  swiftly  across  the  plain 
to  the  opposite  shore.  Plans  called  for 
the  capture  of  airfield  No.  1  by  the  4th 
Division — both  objectives  to  be  gained  on 
the  first  day.  In  spite  of  the  heartening 
start,  however,  the  goal  established  for 
the  corps  was  not  realized. 

TBB   IWO   JIMA    FLAG   RAISING 

Early  on  February  23,  a  small  patrol 
started  to  reconnoiter  suitable  routes  to 
scale  the  slopes  of  Suribachi.  The  patrol 
leader  reported  as  he  went  along  that 
the  Japanese  were  holed  up.  The  bat- 
talion commander  then  decided  to  send 
a  40-man  combat  patrol  to  seize  and  oc- 
cupy the  crest.  A  Leatherneck  Magazine 
photographer  attached  himself  to  the 
patrol  to  record  in  detail  the  attempt 
against  Suribachi. 

After  the  mission  had  been  outlined, 
the  oflQcer  in  charge  handed  a  junior  of- 
ficer a  fiag  to  be  raised  if  the  patrol 
gained  its  objective.  This  small  (54  by  28 
inches)  fiag  had  been  brought  ashore 
from  the  attack  transport  Missoula  by 
the  battalion  adjutant.  As  the  Marines 
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scrambled  over  the  rim  of  the  crater,  a 
small  defending  force  challenged  the  pa- 
trol and  a  short,  hot  fight  developed. 
Even  while  this  skirmish  was  in  progress, 
some  of  the  men  located  a  length  of  Jap- 
anese iron  pipe,  secured  the  small  Amer- 
ican flag  to  one  end,  and  raised  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  It  was  an  inspiring 
sight  for  thousands  of  Americans  on 
Iwo  Jima  as  the  flag  waved  bravely  from 
the  summit.  Those  who  took  part  in  this 
flag  raising  were  Lt.  Harold  G.  Schrier, 
Sgt.  Ernest  T.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Sgt.  Henry  O. 
Hansen,  Cpl.  Charles  W.  Lindberg,  and 
Pfc.  Louis  C.  Charlo  and  James  Michels. 
The  flag  raising  was  photographed  by 
Sgt.  Louis  R.  Lowery. 

Shortly  after  the  raising  of  this  flag 
an  unidentified  marine  went  aboard  LST 
779,  beached  near  the  base  of  the  vol- 
cano, to  obtain  a  larger  set  of  colors.  As 
this  second  and  larger  flag  was  being 
carried  up  the  slopes  of  Suribachi,  AP 
photographer  Joe  Rosenthal,  noticed  it 
and  instantly  started  in  close  pursuit. 
Sgt.  Michael  Strank,  Cpl.  Harlon  Block, 
Pfc.  Franklin  R.  Sousley,  and  Pfc.  Ira 
H.   Hayes   were   the   four   members   of 
the  patrol  that  carried  this  set  of  colors 
up  Suribachi's  slopes.  When  the  marines 
arrived  at  the  top,  Lt.  Schrier  decided 
that  the  new  flag  should  be  raised  as  the 
original  one  was  lowered.  Strank  and  the 
others  fastened  the  larger  colors  to  a 
second  pipe  and  then  tried  to  set  the 
makeshift  staff  in  the  rugged  ground. 
Since  the  foiu-  men  appeared  to  be  hav- 
ing diflBculty  in  getting  the  pipe  firmly 
planted,    two  onlookers,   Pharm.    Mate 
Ic.  John  H.  Bradley  and  Pfc.  Rene  A 
Gagnon,  came  to  their  aid.  All  six  were 
struggling  to  raise  the  flag  when  Ros- 
enthal snapped  a  picture  of  the  scene 
According   to    Rosenthal,    luck    played 
an  important  part  in  the  taking  of  his 
famous  photograph.  Rosenthal  took  18 
Photographs  on  Iwo  Jima  that  event- 
ful day:  Among  them  was  a  shot  posed 
by  men   of   the   28th   Marines   around 
the  flag.  When  queried  a  few  days  later 
by  his  wire  service  picture  editor  as  to 
^ether  "the  flag  raising  picture"  had 
been  posed,  Rosenthal,  unaware  of  which 
Picture  had  had  the  sensational  recep- 
tion m  the  United  States,  though  the 
S  f»n  'S!!"*     *^*     °°«     '^hich     had 
^S.*^"  ^^^-  <^"t  of  Rosenthal's 
affirmative  reply  to  the  editor  grew  the 
misconception  that  the  flag  raising  pic- 
ture was  really  a  fake. 

«nr'%'tt*™°°y  °^  Rosenthal  himself 
fhf  K  fi?*  eyewitnesses  who  survived 
the  battle,  however,  attest  that  the 
Photograph  was  in  no  way  rigRed  A^  it 
was.  the  Picture  became  pertiaps  the  most 
famous  single  photograph  ever  taken.1 
was  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  seventh 
mm,in*"  five  It  appeared  on  hSy 
millions  of  posters  and  on  a  3  cent  oo^t 

2^?iH    f^*  l^^^^^  *""°'"«  statue  in  the 


constitutional  objections  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  are  insubstantial.  What 
objections  can  we  have  then? 

Surely  nobody  can  oppose  the  conven- 
tion on  philosophical  grounds.  As  des- 
picable as  it  is,  the  murder  of  an  individ- 
ual cannot  compare  with  genocide. 
Genocide  is  the  most  heinous  crime 
because  it  is  committed  with  the  intent 
to  destroy  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
religious  group. 

A  person  who  commits  genocide  has 
decided  that  an  entire  group  does  not 
have  the  right  to  survive.  His  contempt 
and  intolerance  transcends  hate  for  sep- 
arate individuals  to  encompass  an  entire 
group.  Such  blind  prejudice  is  despicable, 
but  when  an  individual  decides  to  act 
according  to  that  prejudice,  he  violates 
every  value  we  hold  true. 

No  single  murder  can  compare 
morally  with  the  cold-blooded  attempt 
to  eradicate  an  entire  group.  We  have  no 
trouble  condemning  murder;  an  individ- 
ual IS  entitled  to  life.  But  on  this  more 
serious  issue,  the  right  to  life  of  an  entire 
group,  we  are  curiously  silent. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
philosophical  implications  of  continued 
inaction.  Silence  can  be  construed  at 
best  as  moral  insensitivity. 

I  know  we  all  find  genocide  repugnant 
How  could  we  not?  Now  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  best  way  to  express 
our  outrage  and  the  outrage  of  the 
American  people  is  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 
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Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

JiMHT  Carter. 
The  Wkpte  House,  February  7,  1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:05  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  2440.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
airport  operators  to  prepare  and  carry  out 
noise  compatibility  programs,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  assure  continued  safety  in  avia- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  5176.  An  act  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent personnel  system  for  employees  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 


At  11:14  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that,  pursuant  to  section  261 
(a)(2).  Public  Law  95-216,  the  Speaker 
has  appointed  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  and 
Mr.  Robert  Julius  Myers  as  members 
from  private  life  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
united  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


1981  BUDGET  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  163 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
together  with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  congress  of  the  United  States  ■ 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act,  I  am  trans- 
mitting for  your  consideration  the  budget 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

,  JniMY  Carter. 

The  White  House.  February  7, 1980. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  164 


GENOCIDE.  THE  MOST  HEINOUS 
CRIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  shown  over  the  past  several  days 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  second 


At  12:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bill,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4788.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  1 :  39  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  agrees 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
918)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  5607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ctode  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
requirement  that  unemployment  benefits  be 
reduced  by  certain  retirement  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  6:22  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  following  concurrent  res- 
olution, In  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  276.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  13  to  February  19,  1980 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 
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HJt.  4788.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  with  respect  to  the 
requirement  that  unemployment  benefits  be 
reduced  by  certain  retirement  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-2963.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  ninth  annual  report  on  the 
location  of  new  offices  and  other  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrttlon 
and  Forestry. 

EC-2954.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  State  for 
"Emergencies  in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service"  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  has 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-2955.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  relating  to  'cer- 
tification as  to  adequacy  of  soil  survey  and 
land  classification.  La  Grande  Water  Dis- 
trict. Central  Valley  project.  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2956.  A  secret  conununication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  sixth  annual  report  on 
Ratlonallzationystandardlzation  Within 
NATO";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2957.  A  conununication  from  the 
Comptroller  ueneral  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Increased  Standardization  Would  Re- 
duce Costs  of  Ground  Support  Equipment 
for  Military  Aircraft,"  February  7.  1980-  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2958.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mlllUry 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2959.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Banklne 
Housing,  and  Urban  AflTalrs. 

EC-2960.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent, United  States  Railway  Association 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  associa- 
tion's sixth  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

BC-2961.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  that  CNO  Producing  Co.  has  Bub- 
mltted  an  application  for  repayment  of  ex- 
cess gas  royalties  totaling  »13,572  69  for 
leases  OCS-O  1568-1  and  OCa-O  1660-1 
South  Tlmballer  Blocks  184  and  186,  off- 
shore lAulslana;  to  the  Committee  an  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2962.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  AmlnoU  USA.  Inc.,  has  submitted 
an    appUcatloa    foe    repayment    of    excess 


minimum  royalties  totaling  $30,000  for 
leases  OCS-O  2264  and  2256.  East  Cameroa 
Area,  South  Addition.  Blocks  32  and  323, 
respectively,  offshore  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natxiral  Resources. 

EC-2963.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  tbe 
United  States  In  the  sixty  days  prior  to 
February  4.  1980;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2964.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Washington  Oas  Light 
Co.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  balance 
sheet  of  the  Washington  Oas  Light  Co.,  as 
of  December  31,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2965.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  o<f  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Audit  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1979";  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2966.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of  tbe 
records  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
implementing  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2967.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  December  22,  1974  (88  Stat. 
1712);  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-2968.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  land  claims  of  the  Cajruga 
Indian  Nation  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  CcHn- 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2969.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table 
as  indicated: 

POM-545.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"HoDSE  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  334 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  4n  general  and  the 
problems  of  Michigan  farmers  in  particular 
are  of  great  concern  to  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature; and 

"Whereas.  The  Michigan  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers are  a  vital  segment  of  Michigan's  agri- 
cultural industry  and  economy;  and 

"Whereas.  The  current  structure  of  Import 
fees  on  refined  sugar  are  such  that  they  en- 
able Canadian  imported  refined  sugar  to  be 
sold  in  Michigan  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
current  loan  rate  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  and 

"Whereas.  Michigan  sugar  beet  growers 
have  no  recourse  but  to  sell  their  produce  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  in 
turn  means  that  our  taxpayers  are  subsidiz- 
ing this  practice;  and 

"Whereas.  Michigan  sugar  beet  growers  as 
well  as  sugar  beet  growers  across  the  nation 
are  entitled  to  fair  and  equal  treatment  by 
and  under  the  laws  which  govern  them; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature    respectfully    memorialize    Con- 


gress to  give  due  and  careful  consideration 
to  Increasing  the  import  fee  on  refined  sugar 
by  four  cents  per  pound  above  the  loan  rate 
for  raw  sugar,  which  amount  is  reflective  of 
the  cost  of  refining  the  sugar,  and  would 
thereby  effectively  enable  Michigan  producers 
as  well  as  other  domestic  producers  to  com- 
pete  in  this  market  and  at  the  same  time 
ease  the  tax  burden  on  the  citizens  of  our 
nation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-646.    A   resolution   adopted    by    the 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"House  Resolution  No.  377 

"Whereas.  The  Soviet  Union  has  unilater- 
ally shattered  East-West  detente  and  hopes 
for  peaceful  cooperation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  its 
cruel  and  calculating  invasion  of  the  sover- 
eign nation  of  Afghanistan;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Soviet  seizure  of  Afghan- 
istan poses  a  critical  threat  to  world  peace 
and  the  security  of  free  peoples  everywhere; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Soviet  government  is  seek- 
ing to  gain  political  advantages  by  hosting 
the  1980  Olympic  games  in  Moscow,  viewing 
the  games  as  an  opportunity  to  legitimize 
its  totalitarian  regime,  botb  to  its  own  peo- 
ple and  to  the  world  at  large;  and 

"Whereas,  It  would  be  inappropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  event 
lending  legitimacy  to  a  regime  that  has  just 
flaunted  all  accepted  international  law  and 
refused  to  withdraw  from  an  invaded  nation 
despite  a  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution  requesting  such  a  withdrawal: 
and 

"Whereas,  Despite  the  understandable  de- 
sire of  many  American  athletes  to  participate 
in  the  next  Olympiad,  these  athletes  are  flrst 
and  foremost  American  citizens,  who  can  be 
expected  to  accept  personal  sacrlflce  In  the 
pursuit  of  reasonable  national  goals;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  this  legislative  body  expresses  its  firm 
support  of  presidential  actions  concerning 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  1980  Summer  Olym- 
pics, should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determine  that  an  action  to  move, 
cancel  or  boycott  the  Summer  Olympic  games 
is  in  the  best  Interest  of  this  nation  and  free 
nations  everywhere;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  body  expresses  its 
support  that  Michigan  sponsor  alternative 
games  In  as  many  sports  as  practicable  If  a 
boycott  or  cancellation  is  declared:  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  of  support 
be  forwarded  Immediately  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. ' 

POM-647.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  9 
"Whereas,  Millions  of  abortions  have  been 
performed  in  this  country  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  its  land- 
mark opinion  concerning  abortion  laws  on 
January  22,  1973;  and 

"Whereas,  Since  such  decision  there  has 
been  in  the  United  States  an  unending  con- 
troversy over  the  issue  of  an  unborn  person's 
right  to  life;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  West  Virginia  that  there  should 
be  a  iinlform  and  consistent  law  among  all 
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tbe  states  concerning  an  unborn  person's 
right  to  life;  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
0nia:  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  protect  the  life  of  all 
hximan  beings  including  unborn  children  at 
every  stage  of  their  biological  development; 
and.  be  It 

"Furtlier  Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  tbe  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State 
attesting  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTrrEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MELCHER.  from  the  Select  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2222.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
mencing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual Indian  whose  land  is  held  In  trust 
or  restricted  status  (Rept.  No.  9&-569) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  B4r.  CHtracH),  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

James  W.  ^aln,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador ExtrEMrdlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  tbe  United  States  to  Turkey. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

STATEltENT   OF   POLmCAI,    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  James  W.  Spain. 

Poet:  Turkey. 

CONTRIBUTIONB 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  Edith  J.:  amount  tlOO;  amount 
t20.00  each:  1975-79,  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  Names:  (Patrick 
J.,  Slkandra.  Stephen  J.,  William  J.): 
amount  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Mary  E  ;  none. 

5.  Orandparents   names:    Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  Names:   None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  In 
this  report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Chukch),  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Charles  Conway  Flowerree,  of  Virginia,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  while  serving  as 
tbe  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Disarmament. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that  It 
be  conflnned.  subject  to  the  nominee's 


commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Statement  of  Political  Contributions 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  Charles  C.  Flowerree. 

Post:  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament. 

contributions 

1.  Self:  Amount,  none. 

2.  Spouse :  Amount,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  William 
Flowerree.  amount,  none;  Elisabeth  Flower- 
ree, $1.  date  1976.  donee  Jimmy  Carter. 

4.  Parents  names:  Deceased. 

5.  Orandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Mary  F. 
Rhett.  Edmund  Rhett;  None;  Sally  F.  Harri- 
son. Thomas  S.  Harrison;  None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Information  contained  In 
this  report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  CHimcH) ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Matthew  Nlmetz,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Security 
Assistance  Programs. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Statement  of  Political  Contributions 

Nominee:  Matthew  Nlmetz. 

Post:  Under  Secretary  for  Security  Assist- 
ance, Science  and  Technology. 

Nominated:  December  19,  1979. 

Contributions  and  amount: 

Self  and  Spouse:  $125,  April  22,  1976,  Car- 
ter campaign;  »35,  May  1,  1976,  O'Hara  for 
Senate  Committee;  $290,  June  29-October  4, 
1976.  New  Yorkers  for  Koch;  $150,  August  11, 
1976,  Citizens  for  Moynlhan;  and  $36,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1976,  Congressman  John  M.  Murphy. 

Children:  Alexandra,  Lloyd,  none. 

Parents:  Joseph  L.  Nlmetz.  Annie  Nlmetz 
(stepmother) .  none. 

Orandparents:  none. 

Brothers  and  Spouses:  Daniel  and  Janice 
Nlmetz.  Jeffrey  Nlmetz,  none. 

Sister:  Joann  Nlmetz,  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Information  contained  in  this 
report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

By  Mr.  Pkll  (for  Mr.  Chxitrch).  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

PhlUp  Mayer  Kaiser,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  Austria. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 
Statement  or  Political  Contributions 
Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period   beginning   on   the   first  day   of   the 


fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Philip  M.  Kaiser. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Austria. 
contributions 

Self:  See  attached  sheet. 

Spouse. 

Children  and  spouses  names:  Robert  O. 
and  Hannah  J.  Kaiser,  David  E.  and  Catherine 
Kaiser,  Charles  R.  Kaiser  (bachelor). 

Parents'  names:  Deceased. 

Orandparents'  names:  Deceased. 

Brothers'  and  spouses'  names:  Mr.  Ben 
Kaiser  and  Mrs.  Beryl  Kaiser,  Mr.  Henry 
Kaiser  and  Dr.  Paula  Kaiser. 

Sisters'  and  and  spoiises'  names:  Deceased. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  any  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.*  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  Information  contained 
in  this  report  is  complete  and  accurate. 
federal  campaign  contribution  statement — 
philip  m.  and  hannah  e.  c.  kaiser 

Amount,  date  and  donee: 

None;  1975. 

$200;  January  1976;  loan  to  Democrats 
abroad  (U.K.)  since  converted  to  contribu- 
tion. 

$260;  July-November  1976;  several  con- 
tributions to  Democrats  abroad  and  National 
Committee. 

$60;  July-November  1976;  several  contri- 
butions to  Democrats  abroad  and  National 
Committee. 

None;  1977. 

$120;  August  1978;  contribution  to  the 
President's  Club  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

None;  1979  to  date. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

ByMr.  WEICKER: 
S.  2272.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation  of 
constitutional  powers  and  to  Insure  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  with  respect  to  the 
commission  of  crimes  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  and  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral elections,  to  remove  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities in  such  cases  from  Individ- 
uals with  actual  or  apparent  conflicts  of 
interest,  and  to  establish  an  independent 
Public  Prosecutor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LAXALT: 
S.  2273.  A  bill  to  provide  a  remedy  against 
the  United  States  for  persons  who  aie  In- 
jured as  the  result  of  negligence  In  the  re- 
lease or  escape  from  custody  of  any  person 
charged  with  a  Federal  offense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2274.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patents  to  the  num- 
bered school  sections  In  place,  granted  to 
the  States  by  the  Act  approved  February  22, 
1889,  by  tbe  Act  approved  January  26,  1927 
(44  Stat.  1026),  and  by  any  other  Act  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ByMr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  2275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments  In   the  provisions  relating  to  gen- 


•To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  have 
made  no  contributions  but  if  they  report 
they  have  I  will  pass  the  Information  on 
immediately. 
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eral   stock   ownership  corporations;    to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STONE : 
S.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 
individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords;  to 
the   Committee   on    Finance. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE  (for  Mr.  McOov- 
ERN     (for    himself    and    Mr.    Zob- 

INSKY)  ) : 

S.  2277.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  relief 
to  farmers  adversely  affected  by  the  export 
embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By    Mr.    DURKIN: 

S.  2278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
out-of-hospltal  prescription  drugs,  eye 
glasses,  hearing  aids  and  dentures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHMrrr)  : 

S.  2279.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and 
gas  lease  New  Mexico  33955;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  2280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes  and  the  tax  on  generation-skip- 
ping transfers;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2281.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  designate  the  medal  of  honor 
award  for  military  heroism  as  the  'con- 
gressional medal  of  honor",  and  to  amend 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  15  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Role;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    TALMADOE: 

S.  2282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture forfeiture  authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  2272.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation 
of  constitutional  powers  and  to  insure 
the  administration  of  justice  with  re- 
spect to  the  commission  of  crimes  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  respect  to  Federal  elections,  to  re- 
move enforcement  responsibilities  in  such 
cases  from  individuals  with  actual  or  ap- 
parent conflicts  of  interest,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Public  Prosecutor; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Weicker  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  to- 
day's proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  2273.  A  bin  to  provide  a  remedy 
against  the  United  States  for  persons 
who  are  injured  as  the  result  of  negli- 
gence in  the  release  or  escape  from  cus- 
tody of  any  person  charged  with  a  Fed- 
eral offense;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FEDERAL    CRIME    VICTIMS    REMEDIAL    ACT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
provide  a  legal  remedy  to  the  victims  of 
crime  who  are  injured  by  prisoners  re- 


leased from  Federal  institutions  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  negligence  of  employees  hav- 
ing custody  over  them. 

My  bill,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  wiU  give 
many  crime  victims  the  option  of  bring- 
ing negligence  actions  against  the  very 
persons  most  responsible  for  their  in- 
juries, and  will  provide  a  defendant — the 
Federal  Government — who  has  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  a  judgment.  The  result  will  not 
only  be  the  provision  of  a  remedy  to  such 
crime  victims,  but  will  also  be  a  very 
strong  incentive  to  Federal  wardens,  pa- 
role officers  and  probation  officers  to 
think  twice  before  allowing  dangerous 
criminals  to  go  free. 

The  concept  of  such  suits  is  not  new, 
and  there  are  an  emerging  number  of 
cases  which  have  held  that  such  crime 
victims  have  the  right  of  action  against 
public  officials  who,  because  of  their  own 
negligence,  have  allowed  dangerous  pris- 
oners to  go  free. 

In  Grimm  v.  Arizona  Board  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles,  564  P.  2nd  1227  (1977)  a 
prisoner  confined  to  the  State  peniten- 
tiary for  a  number  of  violent  crimes  was 
released  by  the  State  Parole  Board  after 
serving  one  third  of  his  sentence,  despite 
the  warning  of  a  prison  psychiatrist  that 
the  prisoner  was  dangerous  and  would 
victimize  again.  Upon  his  release,  the 
convict  murdered  a  man  in  the  course  of 
an  armed  robbery,  and  the  man's  widow 
sued  the  Parole  Board  in  Arizona.  The 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
members  of  the  board  did  not  enjoy  ab- 
solute immunity  as  a  result  of  their 
negligence. 

In  a  1976  case  in  Virginia,  Semler  v. 
Psychiatric  Institute,  538  F.  2d  121  (4th 
Circuit) ,  a  young  man  went  to  the  Ma- 
deria  School  in  Virginia  and  molested 
two  young  girls.  He  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  prison ;  however,  his  defense 
attorney,  psychiatrist  and  probation  of- 
ficer urged  the  court  to  put  him  into  a 
secure  psychiatric  facility.  The  court  ac- 
quiesced, but  ordered  that  the  defendant, 
Gilreath,  not  be  placed  on  out-patient 
status  without  further  order  of  the  court. 

Gilreath  was,  nevertheless,  placed  on 
out-patient  status  by  the  psychiatrist 
and  probation  officer  without  consulting 
the  court;  he  returned  to  the  Maderia 
School  and  murdered  a  14-yea.r-old  girl. 
The  victim's  parents  sued  the  psychia- 
trist and  the  probation  officer  and  re- 
covered a  judgment  from  them. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  entitled 
Ma/rtinez  v.  California  —  U.S.  —  (1980) 
recently  denied  the  right  to  bring  such  a 
case  in  California,  by  upholding  the  stat- 
utory immunity  of  California  parole  au- 
thorities who  released  a  convicted  rapist 
who  has  been  determined  to  be  a  "men- 
tally disordered  sex  offender  not  amen- 
able to  treatment"  and  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  prison  of  1  to  20  years 
with  a  recommendation  that  he  not  be 
paroled. 

The  California  Parole  Board,  however, 
in  its  wisdom,  decided  to  take  a  chance 
with  the  safety  of  society  5  years  later 
and  paroled  the  defendant,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  molest,  torture  and  murder  a 
15-year-old  girl  at  the  same  site  where 
he  had  committed  his  first  crime.  The  Su- 


preme Court,  despite  finding  the  parole 
board  negligent  "the  members  of  the  pa- 
role board  were  fully  informed  of  his 
history,  his  propensities  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  he  would  commit  another  vio- 
lent crime"  upheld  the  State  statute  giv- 
ing absolute  immunity  to  parole  officers 
on  constitutional  grounds. 

Nevertheless,  the  Martinez  case  is  a 
narrow  one  which  only  discusses  the  is- 
sue involving  State  statutory  immunity 
for  parole  boards  in  the  context  of  vio- 
lating the  Federal  Constitution  and  civil 
rights  statutes.  It  does  not  overturn  ear- 
lier cases,  and  in  fact,  through  implica- 
tion, states  that  the  legislature  has  the 
authority  to  either  grant  immunity  or 
liability  in  such  cases. 

My  bill  will  place  liability  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  cases  where  convicts 
are  released  or  escape  through  the  negli- 
gence of  Federal  officials.  In  my  view, 
public  policy  would  be  well  served  by  al- 
lowing such  suits,  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  for  two  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  parole  and  probation  officers 
would  be  considerably  more  cautious  in 
releasing  potentially  dangerous  convicts 
and  would  be  forced  to  think  about  re- 
cidivism and  the  dangers  to  society  in- 
herent in  the  release  of  violent-prone 
criminals,  instead  of  tmly  thinking  about 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner.  It 
would  force  those  officials  to  be  account- 
able to  the  public  for  what  are  often 
grossly  negUgent  and  careless  acts,  and 
to  force  them  to  confront  the  now  re- 
mote and  anonymous  victims  of  wrong 
decisions. 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, my  bill  will  provide  a  remedy  to 
people  who  have  been  wrongly  victimized 
as  a  result  of  another  negligence;  peo- 
ple who  often  have  no  other  remedy,  and 
who  are  certainly  as  deserving  of  recov- 
ery as  are  the  victims  of  any  other  negli- 
gent act. 

Employers  are,  of  course,  usually  liable 
for  the  negligent  act  of  their  employees. 
Why  should  the  law  protect  the  Fecieral 
Government,  as  employer,  where  Its 
parole  and  probation  officers  act  in  a 
careless  and  negligent  way  which  results 
in  the  injury  or  death  to  a  member  of 
society? 

In  a  time  when  our  society  is  becom- 
ing more  violent,  where  there  are  In- 
creasing numbers  of  crime  victims,  and 
where  a  disturbing  number  of  crimes  are 
committed  by  people  released  from  peni- 
tentiaries on  parole  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  those  releasing  them  that  they 
are  likely  to  commit  other  violent  crimes, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  hjis  the  ob- 
ligation to  provide  a  meaningful  remedy 
to  those  who  are  injured.  The  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  in  comparison  to  the  retiuTi 
both  to  society  and  to  the  victims  them- 
selves, will  certainly  be  minimal,  and  as 
compared  to  much  of  the  money  wasted 
by  the  Government,  could  only  be  con- 
sidered to  be  money  well  spent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Federal  Crime  Victims  Remedial 
Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  £is 
follows: 
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S.    2273 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT    TTTIX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federai  Crime  Victims  Remedial  Act". 

RKMB>T  AGAINST  THE  TJNITED  STATES  FOR  IN- 
JTTKT  AS  THE  RESULT  OF  RELEASE  OR  ESCAPE 
OF  A  FEDERAL   PRISONER 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  1346(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)". 

(b)  Section  1346(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
171  of  this  title,  the  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  on  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  damages, 
accruing  on  and  after  October  1,  1980.  for  in- 
jury rjt  loss  of  property,  or  personal  injury  or 
death  caused  by  any  person  charged  with  a 
Federal  offense  who  is  released  from,  or  who 
escapes  from,  lawful  custody  of  an  employee 
of,  or  any  person  acting  as  the  lawfiil  agent 
of,  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  negli- 
gence of  such  employee  or  person.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  negligence"  in- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  the  failure  to 
warn  reasonably  foreseeable  victims  that  the 
person  charged  with  the  offense  was  released 
or  had  escaped,  and  the  violation  of  a  statute 
regulation,  or  court  order  which  results  in 
siich  release  or  escape.".^ 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2274.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  patents  to 
the  numbered  school  sections  in  place, 
granted  to  the  States  by  the  act  ap- 
proved February  22.  1889,  by  the  act  ap- 
proved January  25,  1927  (44  Stat.  1026) , 
and  by  any  other  act  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  patents  to 
the  numbered  school  sections  in  place, 
granted  to  the  States  by  the  act  ap- 
proved February  22,  1889,  by  the  act  ap- 
proved January  25.  1927  (44  Stat.  1026). 
and  by  any  other  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  the 
executive  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2274 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  a  State  cause  patents  to  be  Is- 
sued to  the  numbered  school  sections  in 
place,  granted  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  by  the  Act  approved  February  22, 
1889,  by  the  Act  approved  January  25.  1927 
(44  Stat.  1026),  and  by  any  other  Act  of 
Congress,  that  have  been  surveyed,  or  may 
hereafter  be  surveyed,  and  to  which  title 
has  vested  or  may  hereafter  vest  in  the 
grantee  States,  and  which  have  not  been 
reco&veyed  to  the  United  States  or  exchanged 


with  the  United  States  for  other  lands.  Such 
patents  shall  show  the  date  when  title  vested 
in  the  State  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
lands  are  subject  to  prior  conditions,  limi- 
tations, easements,  or  rights,  if  any.  In  all 
inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  land 
for  which  patent  is  sought  the  fact  shall  be 
determined  as  of  the  date  when  the  State's 
title  attached. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  January  30, 1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
Is  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Issue  patents  to  the  numbered 
school  sections  In  place,  granted  to  the 
States  by  the  Act  approved  February  22,  1889, 
by  the  Act  approved  January  25,  1927  (44 
Stat.  1026),  and  by  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  and 
that  It  be  enacted. 

The  enclosed  bill  would  reenact  the  Act 
of  June  21.  1934  (48  Stat.  1185;  43  U.S.C. 
871a),  which  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Issue  patents  to  States  for  school 
lands  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
States.  Patents  Issued  under  the  1934  Act 
were  to  shov/  the  date  when  title  vested 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  lands  were 
subject  to  prior  conditions  or  rights.  Such 
patents  did  not  actually  grant  title,  since 
title  had  already  vested  In  the  State;  they 
merely  provided  evidence  of  title.  Many 
States  have  found  that  under  their  laws  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  have  patents  de- 
scribing the  date  on  which  title  to  land 
vested  in  them. 

Section  705(a)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  re- 
pealed a  number  of  laws  relating  to  the 
administration  of  public  lands.  Including 
the  Act  of  June  21,  1934.  Although  section 
208  of  FLPMA  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  patents  or  other  docu- 
ments of  conveyance,  we  believe  that  that 
Act  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  "confirmatory"  patents  such  as  those 
provided  for  In  the  repealed  1934  Act.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  In  enacting  FLPMA  was  to  retain 
the  Secretary's  authority,  which  was  grant- 
ed In  the  1934  Act,  to  issue  "confirmatory" 
patents. 

Section  208  of  FLPMA  is  derived  from 
section  211  of  S.  507,  94th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, which  provided:  "Consistent  with  his 
authority  to  dispose  of  national  resource 
lands,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
deeds,  patents,  and  other  Indicia  of  title.  .  . ." 
We  believe  that  this  provision,  If  enacted, 
would  have  retained  the  authority  to  issue 
confirmatory  patents  which  had  been 
granted  In  the  1934  Act.  Section  208  of 
FLPMA,  however,  does  not  allow  such  a  con- 
struction, since  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  Issue  patents  only  "after  any  disposal  au- 
thorized by  this  Act."  The  numbered  school 
section  grants  to  States  are  not  "disposals 
authorized  by  FLPMA."  Section  208  further 
directs  the  Secretary  to  insert  In  any  such 
patent  or  other  document  of  conveyance 
which  he  issues  "such  terms,  covenants, 
conditions,  aad  reservations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  Insure  proper  land  use  and  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Interest.  .  .  ."  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  was  Intended  that  the 
Secretary  Insert  in  confirmatory  patents  the 
types  of  terms  and  conditions  required  by 
section  208  of  FLPMA. 

Although  the  Act  of  June  21,  1934.  was  re- 
pealed without  enactment  of  comparable  au- 
thority, another  statute,  the  Act  of  January 
25,  1927,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  870(d)(4)), 
still  requires  that  the  Secretary  "shall,  upon 


application  by  a  State,  Issue  patents  to  the 
State"  for  mineral  lands  in  place  granted  to 
a  State  for  support  of  schools.  It  Is  our  view 
that  It  would  be  proper  for  any  such  patent 
for  mineral  lands  to  Include  the  Information 
concerning  title  and  prior  conditions  and 
rights  required  by  the  repealed  1934  Act. 
However,  where  lands  In  place  granted  to 
the  State  are  found  to  be  nonmlneral  In 
character,  there  Is  now  no  authority  to  Issue, 
as  evidence  of  title,  a  document  In  the  form 
of  a  "patient." 

While  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  issu- 
ance of  a  document  to  a  State,  In  the  form 
of  a  letter  or  otherwise,  which  is  not  desig- 
nated a  "patent,"  but  which  provides  the 
information  necessary  to  determine  the  date 
on  which  title  vested  In  the  State,  this  ap- 
parently Is  not  sufficient  for  the  States' 
needs.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
on  file  numerous  applications  under  the  1934 
Act  and  has  received  several  indications  that 
patents,  rather  than  letters  or  other  docu- 
ments, are  needed.  F^irther.  the  Western 
States  Land  Commissioners  Association  has 
adopted  resolutions  In  support  of  reenact- 
ment  of  the  1934  Act.  Although  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  necessarily  agree  that  issu- 
ance of  a  patent  is  the  only  appropriate 
evidence  of  the  previous  vesting  of  title  in 
the  State  In  these  cases,  we  would  like  to 
assist  the  States  in  this  regard,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  processing  of  the  applications  on 
file. 

For  these  reasons,  we  recommend  speedy 
enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill,  the 
text  of  which  is  Identical  to  that  of  the  1934 
Act.  Until  its  enactment,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  will  use  existing  authority  to 
meet  State  needs  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Out  B.  Martin. 
Assistant  Secretary.0 


By  Mr.  STONE: 

S.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion to  individuals  who  rent  their  princi- 
pal residences  for  a  portion  of  the  real 
property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their 
landlords;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  which  I  also  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress,  to  provide  for 
a  Federal  tax  deduction  for  tenants  for 
that  part  of  their  rental  payment  which 
is  in  fact  a  payment  of  local  property 
taxes. 

Under  present  law.  landlords  pay 
State  and  local  property  taxes.  They  are 
in  turn  entitled  to  deduct  such  payments 
in  the  computation  of  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  liability. 

Landlords  generally  pass  their  prop- 
erty tax  liability  on  to  tenants  in  the 
form  of  rent.  However,  inasmuch  as  ten- 
ants are  not  legally  liable  for  payment 
of  property  taxes  under  State  and  local 
law.  they  are  not  eligible  to  deduct  this 
portion  of  their  rent  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes.  In  other  words,  while  ten- 
ants indirectly  pay  State  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes,  they  are  not  entitled  to  a 
commensurate  deduction  in  computing 
their  Federal  income  taxes. 

This  present  situation  is  unfair  to  the 
increasing  number  of  American  tax- 
payers who  rent  rather  than  own  their 
homes.  It  has  the  effect  of  imposing 
double  taxation  on  that  part  of  a  ten- 
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ant's  income  which  is  spent  for  rent. 
Landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  are  per- 
mitted to  avoid  such  a  result  by  deduct- 
ing local  property  taxes  in  determining 
their  Federal  tax  liability. 

The  present  situation  has  a  regressive 
tax  impact  in  that  most  of  those  who  are 
caught  in  this  double-taxation  trap  are 
in  lower  income  brackets.  Over  one-half 
of  all  taxpayers  earning  less  than  $5,000 
per  year  now  rent  their  dwellings  while 
only  13  percent  of  those  earning  more 
than  $25,000  do  so. 

The  tax  liability  of  the  landlord  would 
remain  unchanged  under  the  bill.  The 
bill  would  simply  insure  that  the  tenant, 
like  the  landlord,  will  not  be  taxed  on 
income  which  has  already  been  used  to 
pay  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  State  legisla- 
tures there  are  efforts  to  transfer  the 
State  or  local  property  tax  from  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant.  If  this  happens, 
the  States  will  by  their  own  initiative 
have  shifted  the  property  tax  and  the 
property  tax  deduction  to  the  tenant. 
However,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  State  legislatures  may  do 
and  because  many  renters  are  suffering 
unfairly  from  the  present  tax  structure. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  Congress  to 
take  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2276 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals)   Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
220   as   section   22i    and   by   inserting   after 
section  219  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  220.  Deduction     op     Real     Property 
Taxes   in   Case   of   iNDnrmuALS 
Who    Rent     Their     Principal 
Residence. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  deduction. — ^In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  the  amount  of  the  rent  (not 
otherwise  deductible)  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  Individual  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  begins  for  any  dwell- 
ing unit  used  by  the  individual  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  amount  does  not  exceed  the  individ- 
ual's proportionate  share  of  the  State  and 
local  real  property  taxes  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  164(a)(1))  — 

"(1)  which  are  imposed  on  such  dwelling 
unit,  or  on  the  building  in  which  such  dwell- 
ing unit  is  located,  and  on  the  land  on  which 
such  dwelling  unit  (or  building)  Is  situated, 
and 

"(2)  which  are  paid  or  accrued  during 
such  calendar  year. 

"(b)  Proportionate  Share. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  an  Individual's  proportionate  share 
of  the  real  property  taxes  described  in  such 
subsection  which  are  paid  or  accrued  during 
any  calendar  year  with  respect  to  any  dwell- 
ing unit  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  real  property 
taxes — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  dwelling  unit  located 
In  a  building  which  contains  one  or  more 
other  uniu,  which  are  attributable  to  such 
dwelling  unit,  or 


"(U)  In  the  case  of  any  other  dwelling  unit, 
which  are  imposed  with  respect  to  such  unit; 
multiplied  by 

"(B)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is 
the  number  of  days  in  the  calendar  year  on 
which  such  dwelimg  unit  was  used  by  the 
Individual  as  his  principal  residence  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of  days 
In  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Taxes  attributable  to  certain  dwell- 
ing UNITS. — ^Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  amount  of  the  real  property  taxes  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  any  dwelling  unit  located  in  a 
building  containing  one  or  more  units  is  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  taxes  imposed  on 
the  building  and  the  land  on  which  it  is  sit- 
uated as  the  number  of  square  feet  of  fioor 
space  In  such  unit  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  square  feet  of  fioor  space  in  all  the  units 
In  such  building.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  the  amount  of  any  fioor  space  In  the 
building  which  is  a  common  area  or  Is  used 
by  the  lessor  of  such  building  for  purposes  of 
maintenance.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
vn  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  220.  Deduction  of  real  property  taxes  In 

case    of    Individuals    who    rent 
their  principal  residence. 
"Sec.  221.  Cross  references.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  rent  paid  or  incurred  after  De- 
cember 31,  1980,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date.9 


By    Mr.    TALMADGE     (for    Mr. 

McGovERN)     (for    himself    and 

Mr.  ZoRiNSKY) : 

S.  2277.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 

relief  to  farmers  adversely  affected  by 

the  export  embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the 

Soviet  Union,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition. 

and  Forestry. 

agriculture   emergency    act   of    1980 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  I  in- 
troduce and  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Agriculture  Emergency  Act 
of  1980." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  Sena- 
tor McGovERN,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  him  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

Statement  by  Senator  McGovern 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  the  "Agriculture  Emergency 
Act  of  1980."  an  Act  to  provide  emergency  re- 
lief to  farmers  adversely  affected  by  the  ex- 
port embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  grain  sales  embargo  announced  by 
the  President  on  January  4,  1980.  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  agricultural  community. 
January  4th  marked  the  fourth  time  In  less 
than  a  decade  that  the  Executive  Branch, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  had  ordered  embargoes  or 
suspensions  In  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  overseas  customers.  In  each  in- 
stance the  effect  on  farm  prices  was  devastat- 
ing. Candidates  for  high  office  without  ex- 
ception deplore  embargoes.  Chief  Execu- 
tives for  a  variety  of  reasons  continue  to  Im- 
pose them.  Is  there  any  reason  that  em- 
bargoes  strike    as   deeply   at   the   heart   of 


America's    farmers    as   droughts,    flooda.    or 
famines? 

Fanners  as  well  as  aU  Americana  are  re- 
pulsed by  the  acts  of  the  Soviets  In  Afghani- 
stan. They  are  as  patriotic  as  the  urban 
dweller.  This  question,  however,  ties  In  a 
simple  equation :  75  percent  of  our  trade  with 
Russia  Is  in  agricultural  commodities;  farm- 
ers comprise  only  3  percent  of  the  domestic 
population.  Therefore.  3  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  called  upon  to  bear  75  percent  of  the 
economic  sanctions  imposed  by  our  nation. 

Without  belaboring  the  wisdom  of  the  em- 
bargo or  the  reasons  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed for  taking  this  action,  the  time  now 
is  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  of  national  policy. 
Hopefully  it  wUl  Inflict  the  blow  on  the 
enemy  envisioned  by  the  President. 

The  concern  of  the  moment  is  to  act  aa 
swUtly  as  possible  to  assist  the  President  In 
his  commitment  to  American  farmers  to 
minimize  the  economic  dislocation  farmers 
will  be  required  to  absorb.  Taking  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  word  that  farmers  will  be  made 
whole,  now  Is  the  time  to  strike  a  blow  for 
American  agriculture  that  is  long  overdue. 

To  contribute  to  the  dialogue  on  this  Is- 
sue, I  today  introduce  the  "Agriculture 
Emergency  Act  of  1980."  For  easy  reference, 
I  capsuUze  the  bill  as  follows: 

Wheat  loans  are  raised  to  $3.90  a  bushel, 
corn  loans  would  be  $2.50,  cotton  would  be 
supported  at  $.60  a  pound  and  the  soybean 
rate  would  be  $6.25  a  bushel. 

The  CCC  would  be  prohibited  to  sell  com- 
modities it  took  title  to  under  the  loan  pro- 
gram at  less  than  10  percent  above  the  re- 
payment of  the  loans  or  20  percent  above 
the  then  current  level  of  price  support, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Food  for  Peace  levels  would  be  raised  to 
1,600,000  metric  tons  of  which  not  less 
than  1,300,000  metric  tons  shall  be  dis- 
tributed through  voluntary  agencies. 

Section  1002  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  would  be  amended  to  eliminate 
Presidential  discretion  in  declaring  em- 
bargoes. 

A  10  percent  Paid  Diversion  Program  Is 
mandated  for  both  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Interest  is  waived  for  all  loans  on  all 
crops  for  one  year  after  January  10,  1980. 

With  that  explanation,  let  me  say  that  I 
would  welcome  cosponsorshlp  of  this  legis- 
lation from  farm  state  Senators  as  weU  as 
non-farm  state  Senators.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
plans  to  schedule  Committee  hearings  on  a 
number  of  bills,  including  his  own,  which 
are  designed  as  responses  to  the  embargo 
announcement,  in  February.  Of  course,  I 
urge  Immediate  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure I  Introduce  today. 

S.  2277 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agriculture  Emer- 
gency Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  107A 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1445b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  $2.36 
per  bushel  for  each  of  the  1978  through  1981 
crops  of  wheat"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  $2.35  per  bushel  for  the  1978  crop  of  wheat, 
and  $3.90  per  bushel  for  each  of  the  1979 
through  1981  crops  of  wheat,  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  each  semi- 
annual period  after  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  to  reflect  any  estimated 
change  In  the  parity  index  during  such  semi- 
annual period  (the  first  such  adjustment 
to  be  made  six  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1080  crop  of 
wheat)". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  105A  (a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444c 
(a)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
less  than  $2.00  per  bushel,  for  each  of  the 
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1977  through  1981  crops  of  corn"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not  less 
than  $2.00  per  bushel  for  each  of  the  1977 
and  1978  crops  of  corn  and  not  less  than 
♦2.60  per  bushel  for  each  of  the  1979  through 
1981  crops  of  corn,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semiannual  period 
after  the  beg<nnlng  of  the  marketing  year  to 
reflect  any  estimated  change  In  the  parity 
Index  during  such  semiannual  period  (the 
first  such  adjustment  to  be  made  six  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1980  crop  of  com)". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  103  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444(f) )  is  amended  by  strili- 
Ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  the  1978  crop  of  cotton  and  60 
cente  for  each  of  the  1979  through  1981  crops 
of  cotton,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semiannual  period  after 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  to  re- 
flect any  estimated  change  In  the  parity 
index  during  such  semiannual  period  (the 
first  such  adjustment  to  be  made  six  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1980  crop  of  upland  cotton).". 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(e)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  alter 
"lactors"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1979 
through  1981  crops  of  soybeans  shall  be  not 
less  than  $6.25  per  bushel,  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  each  semi- 
annual period  after  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  to  reflect  any  estimated 
change  in  the  parity  index  during  such  semi- 
annual period  (the  first  such  adjustment  to 
be  made  six  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1980  crop  of  soy- 
beans):". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  110  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445e(d)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (1)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  extended  loan  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  Is  in  effect 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  not 
sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat  or  feed  grains 
at  less  than  10  per  centum  above  the  level 
at  which  the  Secretary  may  call  for  the  re- 
payment of  loans  under  subsection  (b)  or 
at  less  than  20  per  centum  above  the  then 
current  level  of  price  support  for  the  com- 
modity, whichever  is  higher:  Provided  That 
such  restriction  shall  not  apply  to " 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  minimum  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural   commodities    distributed    under    this 

"(l)  for  fiscal  year  1978  shall  be  1,600  000 
metr  c  tons,  of  which  not  less  than  1.300.000 
metric  tons  shall  be  distributed  through 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  the  World 
i^Jod  Program; 

"(2)  for  fiscal  year  1979  shall  be  1,600,000 
metric  tons,  of  which  not  less  than  1.300.000 

^„^  -^'^  "'"'"  ^  distributed  through 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  the  World 
Pood  Program: 

™li.2'  5°'  ^*^*'  y*"  ^^80  shall  be  1,600,000 
metric  tons,  of  which  not  less  than  1.300.000 

^T^  ,^^  '*"'"  ^  distributed  through 
the  World  Pood  Program;  and 

™-ltl  ^°'',^<=»'  year  1981  and  each  fiscal 
«n,!fl''**"*'"  '*"*"  ^  1.600,000  metric  tons, 
tL^^^^,°l2^  *'"'°  1.300.000  metric  tons 
Shall  be  distributed  through  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agencies  of  the  World  Pood  Program  " 
SEC.  5.  Subsection  (a)   of  section  1002  of 


the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  1310)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
".  based  upon  a  determination  of  short  sup- 
ply.", and  (2)  by  striking  out  "with  which 
the  United  States  otherwise  continues  com- 
mercial trade"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  the  world". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  announce  and  put  into  effect  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  a  cropland  set-aside  program  for 
wheat  under  section  107A  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b)  and  for  corn  and 
feed  grains  under  section  105A  of  such  Act 
(7  US.C.  144c).  The  Secretary  shall  require 
that  cropland  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  wheat,  corn, 
or  feed  grain  acreage,  as  the  case  may  be, 
planted  for  harvest  for  the  1980  crop  year 
be  set  aside  and  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
as  required  under  the  appropriate  section 
referred  to  above. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make 
such  adjustments  In  the  operation  of  the 
1980  cropland  set-aside  program  for  such 
commodities  as  he  deems  necessary  because 
of  the  delay  In  initiating  the  program. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  producer  of  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  barley,  rye  or  oats  who  ob- 
tained a  price  support  loan  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  before  January  11  1980. 
on  any  quantity  of  the  1979  crop  of  any  such 
commodity  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any 
interest  on  such  loan  for  any  period  after 
January  10.  1980.  Any  such  producer  who 
obtained  a  price  support  loan  after  January 
10.  1980.  on  any  quantity  of  such  crop  of 
such  commodity  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
any  Interest  on  such  loan. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  piovlslons  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DURKIN: 

S.  2278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
out-of-hospital  prescription  drugs,  eye 
glasses,  hearing  aids  and  dentures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  Important  piece  of 
health  care  legislation  to  assist  our 
senior  citizens.  This  bill  would  extend 
medicare  reimbursement  to  include  the 
purchase  of  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
dentures,  and  out-of-hospital  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Its  prompt  passage  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  help  our  elderly  keep  pace 
with  runaway  health  care  costs  and  to 
insure  that  these  necessary  items  are 
available  to  all  seniors. 

Today  there  are  millions  of  older 
Americans  who  have  worked  hard,  day 
in  and  day  out,  for  40,  50,  even  60  years 
and  who  will  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
next  month's  heating  bill. 

There  are  millions  of  senior  citizens 
in  this  coimtry  who  will  not  be  able  to 
read  or  hear  about  many  of  the  impor- 
ant  programs  available  to  them  because 
the  cost  of  a  desperately  needed  hear- 
ing aid  or  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  is  out  of 
the  question. 

And  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  daily  live  in  fear.  Pear  of  a  costly 
accident  or  illness.  Fear  from  the  rav- 
ages of  double  digit  Inflation.  Fear  of 
crime.  And  most  importantly  fear  of 
losing  their  independence  and  their 
dignity. 

These  are  men  and  women  who  pulled 


us  through  the  depression,  protected  our 
country  in  times  of  war.  and  built  this 
Nation  into  the  leading  democracy  In 
the  world. 

Today  in  New  Hampshire,  as  temper- 
atures drop  and  heating  costs  rise  these 
men  and  women  find  themselves  in  a 
new  war;  a  war  against  energy-fueled 
inflation  and  a  battle  against  prohibi- 
tively high  health  care  costs.  I  am  fights 
ing  for  our  senior  citizens  and  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  so  that  older  Americans 
can  secure  the  kind  of  life  they  so  rich- 
ly deserve;  free  from  fear  and  full  of 
promise. 

I  am  also  cosponsoring  a  number  of 
other  major  pieces  of  legislation  which 
demand  the  Senates  immediate  atten- 
tion. These  measures  are  all  sensible 
and  sensitive  approaches  to  help  our 
senior  citizens  keep  pace  in  their  race 
against  runaway  inflation.  Lowering 
medical  and  energy  costs,  improving 
housing  and  health  care  services  for  our 
elderly,  eliminating  the  social  security 
earnings  limitation,  and  providing  in- 
centives for  saving  and  investing  are  all 
necessary,  inflation-fighting  steps  which 
must  be  brought  to  the  top  of  our  legisla- 
tive ladder.  I  will  continue  my  fight  for 
our  older  Americans  and  I  invite  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schmitt)  : 
S.  2279.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate 
oil  and  gas  lease  New  Mexico  33955;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
petitioner  seeking  relief  by  this  bill 
Senator  Schmitt  and  I  are  introducing 
has  persuaded  me  that  this  case  needs 
to  be  reviewed  to  prevent  an  inequitable 
determination  resulting  from  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  law. 

Simply,  the  petitioner  i>aid  $1,280  to 
the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement as  a  year's  lease  rental.  In  fact 
petitioner  was  to  pay  $2,560  of  which  he 
was  aware.  But  through  a  bureaucratic 
error  of  the  sort  the  business  community 
usually  claims  only  the  Grovemment  Is 
capable  of  only  one  half  of  the  amount 
required  was  tendered.  At  the  time  no 
one  noticed  and  $1  million  was  spent  in 
the  development  of  the  site.  Now  the 
underpayment  has  come  to  light  and  the 
petitioner,  according  to  law.  has  been 
informed  he  has  lost  the  lease. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  the 
petitioner  to  pay  the  additional  $1,280  to 
protect  his  $1  million  investment  as  he 
should  have  done  some  months  before. 
The  lease  has  not  been  claimed  by  any 
other  party. 

It  seems  that  this  is  a  cltisslc  case 
where  the  Congress  should  study  the 
facts  and  act  to  provide  relief  if 
merited.* 
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By  Mr.  HATCH: 
a.  2280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes  and  the  tax  on 
generation-skipping  transfers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  repeal  chapters  11, 
12,  and  13  of  the  internal  revenue  code 
of  1954  relating  to  the  estate  tax,  gift 
tax,  and  generation-skipping  transfers. 
In  theory  these  taxes  were  established 
for  the  taxation  of  windfalls,  the  taxa- 
tion of  property  once  each  generation, 
and  the  taxation  to  reduce  concentra- 
tions of  wealth.  In  practice  there  are 
many  comphcations  with  the  applica- 
tion of  these  taxes  which  render  them 
unequal  and  discriminatory. 

Estate  and  gift  taxation  is  inherently 
complicated  since  property  transfers 
can  take  many  forms.  There  are  major 
problems  with  the  treatment  of  trans- 
fers of  husband  and  wife,  farms  and 
small  businesses,  and  charitable  contri- 
butions—not to  mention  the  problems 
with  the  imperfect  unification  of  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes  under  the  1976  Tax 
Reform  Act,  and  the  manner  in  which 
trusts  and  outright  transfers  are  used  to 
escape  or  avoid  taxation  for  one  or  more 
generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  discriminatory  impact  of  the 
estate  tax  on  women  since  the  heir  to 
an  estate  is  most  often  a  widow.  It  is 
sad  that  a  man  who  has  worked  hard 
all  his  life  to  provide  for  his  family  and 
has  paid  taxes  all  those  years,  is  taxed 
again  upon  the  last  dignified  event  of 
his  life  to  the  detriment  of  that  wife 
and  those  children  for  whom  he  has 
spent  his  life. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  unfair 
impact  of  this  tax  on  orphans.  It  is  a 
tax  that  robs  the  child  of  some  of  the 
means  the  parents  have  left  behind  to 
provide  for  that  child. 

The  discriminatory  estate  and  gift 
taxes  only  amount  to  about  $6  billion  in 
Federal  revenue  which  is  very  little  com- 
pared to  the  problems  caused  by  these 
taxes.  They  are  very  difficult  taxes  to 
enforce  and  the  cost  of  adequate  en- 
forcement is  prohibitive. 

Mr.  President  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  this  bill  to  end  these  discrimi- 
natory and  ineffective  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  11  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  estate  tax)  is  hereby 
repealed.  ' 

(b)  Chapter  12  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
gift  tax)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Chapter  13  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
tax  on  generation-skipping  transfers)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(d)  (1)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  The  repeals  made  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  transfers 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 


enactment  of  this  Act  such  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.9 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2281.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  designate  the 
Medal  of  Honor  award  for  military 
heroism  as  the  '"Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,"  and  to  amend  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Medal  of  Honor 
roll;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  longstanding  confusion  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

This  legislation  does  not  change  the 
established  criteria  or  selection  process. 
Neither  does  it  dilute  the  honor  and 
prestige  which  rightfully  accompanies 
this  high  award.  "ITiis  change  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  Society.  This  society  ccmsists 
of  the  approximately  300  living  recip- 
ients of  this  great  honor. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  medals  are 
known  as  medals  of  honor.  TTiere  would 
only  be  one  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  this  high  decoration  has 
generally  been  so  designated,  although 
unofficially.  The  very  fact  that  these 
men  have  formed  an  organization  known 
as  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Society  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
where  I  would  hope  the  committee  will 
give  it  early  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2281 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
sections  3741.  3744.  3745.  3747.  3752  6241 
6248.  6253,  8741.  8744.  8746.  8747.  and  8752  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "congressional"  im- 
mediately before  "medal  of  honor"  each  time 
the  latter  term  appears  In  such  sections. 

(b)  Section  6264  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "congres- 
sional" Immediately  before  "medals  of 
honor". 

(c)  The  catchllnes  of  sections  3741.  3744 
3745.  3747.  3748.  6241.  8744,  8745.  8747.  and 
8748  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Medal  of  honor" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Congressional 
medal  of  honor" 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapters  357.  567,  and  867  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Medal  of  honor"  each  time 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Congressional  medal  of  honor". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  560  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "Congressional"  before 
"Medal  of  Honor  Roll"  in  subsection  (a); 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "congressional"  before 
"medal  of  honor"  in  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Section  561  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)    by    inserting    "Congressional"   before 


"Medal  of  Honor  RoU"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Medal  of  Honor"  each 
time  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"congressional  medal  of  honor"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "Congressional"  before 
"Medal  of  Honor  RoU"  In  subsection  (b); 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  Medal  of  Honor" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  congres- 
sional medal  of  honor"  in  subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section  662  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Congressional"  before 
"Medal  of  Honor  Roll'  in  subsection  (a) ;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "congressional"  before 
medal  of  honor"  In  subsection  (d) . 

(d)  The  catchline  of  section  560  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  inserting  "Congressional" 
before  "Medal  of  Honor  RoU". 

(e)  The  subchapter  heading  at  the  be- 
ginning of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  15  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "Congres- 
sional"  before   "Medal   of   Honor   Roll". 

(f)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  15  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  relating 
to  subchapter  IV  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Subchapter  rv — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Roll" 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section   560  and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof: 
"560.  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Roll;  per- 
sons eligible.". 

Sec.  3.  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  reference  contained  in  any 
law,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  the  medal  of 
honor  awarded  for  military  heroism  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  congressional 
medal  of  honor .9 


ByMr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  forfeiture  author- 
ity: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
forfeiture  authority  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Many  of  us  have  become  aware  of  the 
recent  disclosures  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  to  root  out  and 
prosecute  individuals  who  were  involved 
in  the  illegal  trafficking  in  food  stamps 
in  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Chicago,  and 
New  York  City.  The  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  has  been  involved  in  this 
particular  investigation  for  2  years.  In- 
spector General  McBride  and  his  staff 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts. 

This  latest  investigation  brings  to  light 
the  need  for  a  specific  forfeiture  pro- 
vision in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
Agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture come  into  possession  of  money  or 
items  of  value  that  the  food  stamp  traf- 
fickers use  to  make  their  illegal  pur- 
chases of  food  stamps.  In  the  past  year, 
these  agents  have  recovered  more  than 
$450,000  as  a  result  of  their  operations. 
Currently,  this  property  is  disposed  of, 
after  its  use  for  evidentiary  purposes  in 
the  criminal  trials  of  these  defendants 
has  ended,  in  various  ways:  Money  is 
deposited  to  the  miscellaneous  accoimts 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury;  contraband  is  ei- 
ther destroyed  or  turned  over  to  the  ap- 
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propriate  law  enforcement  agencies;  ve- 
hicles are  kept  for  use  in  future  opera- 
tions in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

However,  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  retain  the  money  it  obtains  in 
these  illegal  trafiBcking  cases  has  been 
called  into  question.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  recently  sued  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  the  re- 
turn of  moneys  paid  for  the  illegal  pur- 
chase of  food  stamps.  In  one  case,  the 
criminal  defendant  seeks  the  return  of 
$8,000  and  in  the  other  case,  $14,500  is 
demanded. 

I,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  are 
repulsed  by  the  prospect  that  food  stamp 
trafiBckers,  who  have  engaged  in  perpe- 
trating large-scale  fraud  against  this 
program,  might  be  able  to  come  into 
court  and  demand  that  the  Department 
return  the  money  or  property  used  to 
make  their  illegal  purchases.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  will  remove 
that  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  statement  of  Robert  E.  Magee,  Assist- 
ant Inspector  General  for  Investigations, 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  February  8,  1980,  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  February  7,  1980,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2282 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  subject  to  for- 
feiture and  denial  of  property  rights  any 
nonfood  Items,  moneys,  negotiable  Instru- 
ments, securities,  or  other  things  of  value 
that  are  furnished  or  intended  to  be  fiw- 
nlshed  by  any  person  in  exchange  for 
coupons  or  authorization  cards  In  any  man- 
ner not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  Act.  Any  forfeiture 
and  disposal  of  property  forfeited  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  procedures  contained  In  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary.". 

Statement  op  Robert  E.  Magee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
share  with  you  the  progress  of  a  major  in- 
vestigation Into  Illegal  traffickers  in  Pood 
Stamps. 

The  Pood  Stamp  trafficking  Investigation 
which  resulted  In  47  arrests  m  San  Pranclsco 
Denver.  Chicago  and  New  York  City  begaii 
In  California  with  two  unrelated  events. 

OIG  Special  Agente  In  San  Pranclsco  In- 
vestigated a  liquor  store,  whose  owner  was 
one  of  those  arrested  last  week,  on  intel- 
ligence information  that  this  store  was 
trafficking  In  Pood  Stamps.  The  investiga- 
tion esUbllshed  that  store  employees  were 
in  fact,  buying  Pood  Stamps  at  cash  discount.' 

A  Pcxxl  Stamp  Center  in  Redwood  City 
California,  was  burglarized  of  $35,000  In 
Pood  Stamps.  Our  investigation  of  this  In- 
cident did  Identify  the  perpetrator  but  we 
failed  to  turn  up  any  of  the  stolen  Pood 
Stamps. 

We  received  additional  intelligence  that 
some  of  the  Pood  Stamps  stolen  In  this  bur- 
glary were  passed  through  this  store. 


Based  upon  this  information  we  reopened 
our  investigation.  Undercover  Special  Agents 
then  participated  in  felony-level  transactions 
with  an  individual  connected  with  the  store 
and  traced  the  ultimate  redemption  of  Pood 
Stamps  showing  up  in  the  accounts  of  two 
grocery  stores  in  the  general  area.  Our  back- 
ground investigation  of  the  Involved  stores 
Indicated  that  both  the  owner  of  the  liquor 
store  and  the  owner  of  one  grocery  store 
bought  their  establishments  with  money  bor- 
rowed from  another  person  who  owned  or 
had  Interests  In  a  number  of  other  stores. 

At  this  point  we  were  Informed  that  all 
the  Involved  principals  were  recent  Immi- 
grants who,  In  conversations  with  the  OIG 
undercover  Agents,  characterized  themselves 
as  "Palestinians". 

Investigations  were  then  initiated  at  all 
the  establishments  associated  with  the  re- 
demption of  the  trafficked  stamps.  One  prin- 
cipal, following  a  larger  transaction,  immedi- 
ately purchased  an  airline  ticket  to  New 
York  City  and  departed,  under  surveillance. 
In  New  York  City  he  was  observed  In  the 
company  of  others,  and  several  thousands 
of  dollars  of  the  Pood  Stamps  were  eventually 
redeemed  through  the  accounts  of  five  groc- 
ery stores  in  that  area. 

Special  Agents  of  the  New  York  Office  sub- 
sequently participated  In  corroborating 
felony  offenses  with  principals  in  each  of 
these  stores.  The  responsible  United  States 
Attorneys  in  both  the  New  York  and  San 
Pranclsco  Districts  were  apprised  of  these 
developments,  in  accordance  with  our  stand- 
ard practice,  and  kept  informed  of  develop- 
ments. No  immediate  legal  action  was  insti- 
tuted In  order  to  avoid  Jeopardy  to  under- 
cover Investigations  still  active  In  California, 
but  these  subjects  were  arrested  last  Prlday 
as  the  covert  phase  of  this  investigation 
was  terminated. 

Also,  some  months  ago,  our  Denver  Office 
initiated  an  Independent  investigation  based 
on  criminal  intelUgehce  information  that 
grocery  stores  in  that  area  were  trafficking 
In  Pood  Stamps.  When  this  information  was 
confirmed  through  undercover  operations, 
and  It  was  ascertained  that  the  targets  also 
described  themselves  as  "Palestinians",  coor- 
dination was  established  with  our  San  Pran- 
clsco Office. 

By  this  time.  liaison  had  been  established 
with  local  police  and  other  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  which  Is  routine,  be- 
cause we  ensure  that  our  operations  do  not 
Jeopardize  any  other  law  enforcement  unit's 
operations,  and  because  subjects  of  Pood 
Stamp  trafficking  groups  are  often  found  to 
be  engaging  in  other  illicit  actions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  other  agencies. 

The  operations  In  Denver  had  already  es- 
tablished that  criminal  offenses  occurred  In- 
volving Ave  persons  there  and  the  level  of 
P^od  Stamp  transactions  was  escalated  to 
identify  any  out-of-area  redemption  outlets. 
Pood  Stamps  trafficked  by  undercover  OIG 
Agent  In  Denver  showed  up  in  the  accounts 
of  two  grocery  stores  in  Chicago,  which  were 
operated  by  persons  who  described  them- 
selves as  "Palestinians".  Agents  of  the  Chi- 
cago Office  then  began  an  undercover  investi- 
gation and  engaged  In  substantial  transac- 
tions, and  the  United  States  Attorney  there 
was  apprised  of  the  situation. 

Meanwhile,  in  San  Pranclsco.  OIG  Agents 
were  working  Jointly  with  San  Pranclsco 
Police  and  later  Oakland  Police  when  the 
Pood  Stamp  redemption  patterns  identified 
additional  stores,  also  operated  by  persons 
who  characterized  themselves  as  "Pales- 
tinians", through  which  Illicit  Food  Stamps 
were  redeemed. 

The  subjects  of  the  Denver  and  Chicago 
investigations  were  Indicted  by  Federal 
grand  Juries  on  December  19.  1979,  and  Jan- 
uary 15,  1980  These  events  made  it  possible 
to  close  down  the  covert  operation  in  San 
FYanclsco.  Undercover  personnel  from  OIG 
and  San  Pranclsco  Police  met  with  princi- 


pals and  carried  out  one  final  transaction, 
following  which  these  targets  were  arrested 
along  with  thlrty-flve  others,  implicated  in 
previous  operations. 

This  operation,  two  years  in  development, 
while  a  major  trafficking  investigation,  is 
not  unprecedented.  An  appreciable  amount 
of  our  criminal  Investigative  resources  are 
directed  at  major  abusers  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. In  the  last  Fiscal  Year,  our  investiga- 
tions resulted  in  320  indictments  for  Pood 
Stamp  Program  criminal  offenses. 

The  cautions  exercised  by  persons  who  are 
well  aware  that  they  are  violating  the  law 
require  careful  case  development,  coordi- 
nation with  other  agencies,  extensive  sur- 
veillance and  undercover  operations. 

In  this,  as  in  most  trafficking  Investiga- 
tions we  have  to  give  to  the  traffickers  large 
quantities  of  Pood  Stamps,  up  front,  some 
of  which  may  not  be  recovered.  We  minimize 
the  cost  to  the  Government  through  the  cash 
received  in  transactions,  and  recovery  of 
large  amounts  of  Pood  Stamps,  as  well  as  the 
cash  exchanged  In  final  transactions  which 
we  term  "Buy-Busts '.  The  cost  Is  further 
reduced  by  fines  Imposed  by  courts  and 
claims  established  by  the  Department  against 
authorized  retailers  and  wholesalers  who  are 
shown  to  have  handled  Illicit  Food  Stamps. 

In  the  operation  Just  concluded,  the  total 
face  value  of  Pood  Stamps  Invested  in  this 
operation,  about  $400,000.  was  reduced  by 
about  $100,000  in  cash  received  and  $225,000 
in  Food  Stamps  recovered,  leaving  a  net  Pood 
Stamp  expense  of  about  $75,000  which  will 
be  further  reduced  by  fines  and  claims. 

We  are  able  to  maintain  this  reassuring 
level  of  law  enforcement  in  this  program 
through  the  excellent  cooperation  of  other 
Federal.  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  close  coordination  with  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Service,  and  fine  cooperation 
and  direction  by  United  States  Attorneys.  We 
are  grateful  to  this  Committee  for  its  under- 
standing, support,  and  legislative  initiatives 
to  tighten  control  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  protect  it  from  fraud  and  abuse. 

We.  of  course,  directed  our  investigation 
to  Illegal  trafficking  in  Pood  Stamps.  We  did 
not  inquire.  Indeed  we  do  not  have  the  Juris- 
diction to  investigate  what  the  traffickers  did 
with  the  profits  of  this  Illegal  enterprise.  As 
Indicated,  some  Pood  Stamps  were  moved 
to  other  cities  where  they  were  redeemed, 
but  that  is  not  unusual.  However,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  these  different  individuals  and 
establishments  are  under  any  single  control 
or  Influence. 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  attempt  to  answer  any 
questions  subject  to  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  the  on-going  Investigative  and  legal  proc- 
ess. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  7,  1980] 

An  •Abscam'  Evolves  With  Actual  Arabs,  In 

Oboceby  Business 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — In  blg-clty  ghettos  all  over 
the  land,  Arab  immigrants  are  buying  up 
"mom  and  pop"  food  stores  by  the  score.  In 
the  San  Pranclsco  area  alone.  Arab-Ameri- 
cans own  or  operate  700  such  stores,  mostly 
in  neighborhoods  rife  with  crime. 

One  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  goes 
like  this:  Being  Independent -minded  and 
desirous  of  preserving  old-world  customs 
Arab-Americans  much  prefer  self-employ- 
ment, no  matter  how  dangerous,  to  a  safe 
Job  in  some  factory. 

That  may  generally  be  true,  but  In  some 
cases  there  now  may  be  another  explanation. 
Law-enforcement  authorities  suspect  that 
certain  Arab-owned  stores  were  acquired  to 
facilitate  illegal  trafficking  in  many  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  stolen  U,S.  government 
food  stamps. 

In  recent  weeks,  undercover  agents  work- 
ing for  the  Agriculture  Department's  Office 
of  Inspector  General  raided  suspected  traf- 
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flcklng  rings  in  Denver,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  San  Pranclsco.  Total  arrests  exceed  60, 
and  all  but  three  of  the  suspected  traffickers 
Are  Arab-Americans. 

FUNDS  FOB  THE  PLC? 

The  underworld  rings  in  various  cities  ap- 
parently communicate  with  each  other,  at 
least  occasionally.  At  least  one  enforcement 
agency  (not  the  Agriculture  Department) 
harbors  lingering  suspicions  that  the  rings 
operating  these  stores  are  funnellng  part  of 
the  profite  to  the  Palestine  liberation  Or- 
ganization. 

Some  months  ago.  Agriculture  Department 
agents  sold  a  quantity  of  food  stamps  to 
Mahmud  "Mike"  Ghanem,  a  suspected  West 
Coast  leader  in  the  trafficking  ring.  Mr. 
Ghanem  promptly  boarded  a  Jet  for  New 
York.  There,  other  agents  observed  him 
trading  the  stamps  for  cash  to  confederates 
in  Brooklyn.  Then  Mr.  Ghanem  boarded 
another  Jet  for  Tel  Aviv.  There,  at  US.  gov- 
ernment request.  Israeli  intelUgence  tailed 
him,  seeking  to  discover  possible  contacts 
with  the  PLO.  But  none  developed. 

After  his  return  to  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Ghanem 
reestablished  contact  with  the  undercover 
agents,  who  had  floated  word  that  stolen 
food  stamps  having  a  face  value  of  $100  000 
or  so  were  for  sale.  Soon  he  showed  up  at  an 
apartment  in  San  Pranclsco  to  Inspect  the 
contraband  and  haggle  about  price  The 
apartment  was  wired  with  hidden  micro- 
phones. Outside,  a  surveillance  team  of  his 
Arab  associates  cruised  about.  Later,  Mr. 
Ghanem  returned  to  the  apartment  with 
$23,000  in  cash  to  pay  for  the  stamps.  The 
agents  arrested  him. 

OTHER   ARRESTS 

On  that  same  day,  authorities  in  San 
Pranclsco  and  Oakland  Issued  arrest  war- 
rants for  36  other  store  owners,  operators  or 
employes.  Thirty-three  are  Arab-Americans 
and  nearly  all  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  from 
the  strife-torn  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River.  All  told,  the  undercover  agents,  pos- 
ing as  petty  street  thieves,  sold  the  suspects 
perhaps  $400,000  worth  of  pre-marked 
stamps  at  numerous  times  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Jack  Pord,  Mr.  Ohanem's  lawyer,  says 
any  crime  that  may  have  been  committed 
by  his  client  was  Induced  by  government  en- 
trapment. "I  don't  think  you  can  claim  that 
Arabs  bought  up  these  little  grocery  stores 
to  perpetrate  frauds,"  Mr.  Pord  says.  "In 
Boston  the  Irish  went  into  construction 
work.  In  Washington  aU  the  blacks  went  Into 
politics,  and  in  New  York  the  Jews  went  into 
the  Jewelry  business.  There  isn't  any  design 
to  these  things." 

Thomas  McBrlde,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's inspector  general,  won't  comment 
about  Involvement  of  Arab-Americans  In 
food-stamp  frauds.  But  that  subject  will  be 
explored  today  in  briefings  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  by  Mr.  McBrlde's 
associates,  deputy  inspector  general  Mar- 
garet Gates  and  Robert  Magee,  the  assistant 
Inspector  general  for  Investigations.  Mr. 
Magee  apparently  coordinated  the  under- 
cover work  that  enabled  agents  to  penetrate 
trafficking  rings  in  four  cities  thousands  of 
miles  apart. 

One  undercover  man  describes  the  whole- 
sale takeover  of  small  food  stores  in  the  San 
Pranclsco  bay  area: 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  watch,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,"  this  agent  says.  "First  you'd 
see  one  Arab  and  then  you'd  look  around 
and  you'd  see  another  Arab  in  the  store  who 
had  Just  come  here.  Pretty  soon,  the  first 
Arab  gets  to  speak  pretty  good  English  and 
he  moves  out,  leaving  the  second  Arab  to 
run  the  store.  And  pretty  soon  he's  got  an- 
other Arab  In  there  who  doesn't  speak  Eng- 
lish very  weU.  which  Is  suggestive  of  the 
fact  that  he's  an  even  newer  immigrant. 
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And  this  process  goes  on  and  on,  like  a  daisy 
chain." 

Even  so,  as  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Mr.  Magee  Is  expected  to  teU  the  House  Com- 
mittee, the  department  hasn't  any  evidence 
of  any  conspiracy  to  milk  the  food-stamp 
program  for  political  purposes  overseas.  Nor 
has  the  FBI  found  evidence  to  support  re- 
curring rumors  that  Arab  Immigrants  In  sev- 
eral cities  are  being  "assessed"  payments  to 
support  the  PLO. 

Illicit  dealings  in  food  stamps  (the 
"stamps"  actually  look  like  currency,  each 
with  a  serial  number)  generally  consist  of 
converting  stolen  or  otherwise  Illegally  ob- 
tained stamps  to  cash.  Typically-  t:he  stamps 
are  stolen  from  banks  or  welfare  offices.  The 
federal  government  Is  spending  about  $8  bil- 
lion this  year  on  the  food-stamp  program 
for  the  needy.  According  to  a  "Fraud  Alert 
Bulletin"  issued  by  Mr.  McBrlde's  office, 
stamp  schemes  constitute  "one  of  the  most 
profitable  areas  for  criminals  intent  on  de- 
frauding a  U.S.  government  program." 

Dishonest  store  operators  rip  off  food- 
stamp  program  by  buying  stolen  stamps  at 
discounts  of  30  percent  to  50  percent  from 
face  value.  The  operator  takes  the  stamps 
to  a  bank,  verifies  a  redemption  certificate 
stating  that  the  stamps  were  acquired  in 
payment  for  food  at  his  store,  and  collects 
cash  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  stamps 
he  is  turning  in.  In  theory  at  least,  only 
properly  authorized  food  stores  can  convert 
stamps  to  cash. 

Blg-tlme  fraud  requires  control  over  a  net- 
work of  stores,  or  at  least  a  degree  of  coordi- 
nation among  them.  If  a  single  store  owner 
turned  in  too  many  stamps,  he  would  prob- 
ably be  caught:  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's computers  in  Minneapolis  are  pro- 
grammed to  identify  stores  showing  a  rapid, 
unexplained  increase  in  redemptions. 

Thus,  much  like  a  bookmaker  who  lays  off 
bets  too  big  for  him  to  handle,  traffickers 
spread  contraband  stamps  around  to  their 
networks  of  stores  for  redemption  at  various 
banks.  Marked  stamps  bought  at  huge  dis- 
counts by  Arab-American  food  stores  in  Den- 
ver have  been  redeemed  for  full  value  by 
Arab-American  stores  in  Chicago.  And  stamps 
sold  by  undercover  agents  in  San  Francisco 
have  turned  up  at  banks  in  New  York. 9 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  92,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  present  and  former  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Government  to 
receive  civil  service  annuity  credit  for 
retirement  purposes  for  periods  of  mili- 
tary service  to  the  United  States  as  was 
covered  by  social  security,  regardless  of 
eligibility  for  social  security  benefits, 

8.    299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Culver,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  299,  a  bill  to 
amend  sections  551  and  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  Federal 
rulemaking  by  creating  procedures  for 
regulatory  issuance  in  two  or  more  parts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1TB9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Culver,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1789,  a  bill  to 
facilitate  the  ability  of  product  sellers 
to  establish  product  liability  risk  reten- 
tion groups,  to  purchase  product  liabil- 
ity insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


8.   1071 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schkitt), 
"and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Arustronc)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2071,  a  bill  to  provide  cancellation 
of  student  loans  made  or  guaranteed  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
for  military  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorihskt,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (liAr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2082,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  exempt  nonprofit  veteran's  organiza- 
tions and  nonprofit  fraternal  organiza- 
tions from  the  requirement  that  certain 
performance  royalties  be  paid  to  copy- 
right holders. 

S.    2197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2197,  a  bill 
to  credit,  for  certain  purposes,  each  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  and 
each  member  of  a  imif  ormed  service  who 
was  seized  and  held  hostage  by  terrorist 
forces  in  Iran  with  1  year  of  service  in 
addition  to  all  other  periods  of  service 
to  which  such  employee  or  member  is 
entitled  to  be  credited, 
s.  2222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2222,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  time  for  commencing 
actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group  or  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual Indian  whose  land  is  held  in  trust 
or  restricted  status. 

S.   2249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bo- 
ren)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2249, 
a  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  level  of 
price  support  on  quota  peanuts  for  the 
1980  and  1981  crops. 

S.    2253 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaxtu,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  ZoRn»- 
SKY) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2253,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  directed  service  on  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  and  to  provide  transaction  as- 
sistance to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of 
said  railroad. 

S.   2269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2269,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978. 

S.   2270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2270,  a 
bill  to  reorganize,  simplify,  deregulate, 
and  consolidate  certain  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  in  order 
to  provide  improved  State  and  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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SKNATE  JOINT  HKSOLTTTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Stewart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  39, 
a  Joint  Resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  second  full  calendar  week 
in  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
132,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  6  through  12. 
1980,    'National  Medic   Alert  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuGARi,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
135,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
designation  of  the  first  Friday  of  March 
as  "Teacher  Day,  United  States  of 
America." 

SENATE    CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  62,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Irina  Astakhova  McClellan  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1979— S.  703 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1680 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Durenberger,  and  Mr 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  S.  703,  a  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NATIONAL  water  RESOURCES  POLICY  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT   DEMONSTRATION    ACT    OP    1980 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Moynihan,  Durenberger 
and  Javits.  an  amendment  to  S.  703  This 
amendment  seeks  to  get  our  national  re- 
sources program  moving  forward  once 
again. 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  strongly  in 
effective  Federal  action  to  develop  our 
national  water  resources,  we  must  con- 
front the  reality  that  the  Nation's  water 
resources  program  is  in  trouble. 

We  are  not  starting  many  new  proj- 
ects. The  present  system  provides  no 
effective  method  for  establishing  priori- 


ties among  projects.  The  program's  con- 
stituency is  shrinking.  Construction 
spending  on  corps  projects  has  declined, 
in  real  dollars,  by  nearly  10  percent  over 
the  past  4  years.  It  takes  a  generation 
to  get  a  typical  corps  project  under  con- 
structicMi,  with  about  half  that  time  cre- 
ated by  congressional  delays  in  funding 
the  study,  authorizing  the  project,  and 
funding  construction.  The  States  are  not 
involved  in  planning  or  project  selec- 
tion. The  administration  in  Washing- 
ton, be  it  the  present  one  or  a  future  one, 
can  be  expected  to  find  that  water  re- 
sources projects  are  an  easy  target  of  an 
economy  effort. 

A  need  for  reform  exists:  reform  that 
will  get  the  program  moving;  reforms 
that  will  help  us  obtain  a  Presidential 
signature  on  an  omnibus  water  projects 
bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  seek  a 
new  approach,  one  that  broadens  the 
constituency  for  the  program,  and  one 
that  involves  the  individual  States  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  now. 

In  the  search  for  such  a  program.  Sen- 
ator Moynihan  and  I  last  year  introduced 
S.  1241,  the  National  Water  Resources 
Policy  and  Development  Act  of  1979. 
That  bill  sought  to  make  major  changes 
in  the  method  for  accomplishing  water 
resources  projects.  S.  1241  would  expand 
the  existing  water  resources  program 
dramatically,  and  convert  much  of  it  to 
a  system  providing  a  block  allocation 
among  the  States,  with  the  States  select- 
ing the  priorities  for  work.  More  spe- 
cifically, S.  1241  would: 

First.  Allocate  $4  billion  a  year  among 
the  States  to  be  spent  by  Federal  agen- 
cies (the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service,  and  Soil 
Conservatiwi  Service)  on  federally  de- 
signed projects.  The  money  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  on  a  formula 

half  land,  half  population  (with  3  percent 
for  Alaska). 

Second.  Declare  that  10  large,  regional 
projects  could  go  forward  at  a  particular 
time,  outside  the  formula  program.  The 
Congress  would  select  these  projects 
which  have  an  obvious  multistate  char- 
acter; 

Third.  Provide  that  projects  under  the 
allocation  system  would  carry  a  flat,  25- 
percent  local  cost,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent system  of  nearly  200  differing  cost- 
sharing  formulas.  The  10  multistate  proj- 
ects would  go  forward  at  full  Federal 
expense; 

Fourth.  Authorize  new  project  auto- 
matically, if  the  State  and  the  Federal 
agency  agree  on  the  need  for  the  project, 
reducing  sharply  the  time  needed  to  move 
from  the  study  phase  into  construction ; 
Fifth.  Eliminate  the  need  that  projects 
carry  a  positive  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  if 
they  are  to  be  built  under  the  allocation 
system ; 

Sixth.  Expand  the  types  of  projects 
covered  under  the  program  to  include 
single  purpose  water  supply  and  renova- 
tion, desalination,  and  dam  safety; 

Seventh.  Require  each  State  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  annually  in  order  to  de- 
velop its  priority  list  of  water  projects- 
and 

Eighth    Authorize  new  water  studies 
automatically,  at  State  request. 
Since  last  spring,  there  has  been  much 


discussion  of  S.  1241  and  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  how  we  authorize  and  how  we  im- 
plement a  national  water  resources  de- 
velopment effort.  That  discussion  has 
been  most  fruitful. 

While  there  has  never  been  anything 
sacred  about  many  of  the  mechanics  of 
S.  1241.  I  believe  the  concept  represents 
an  innovative  effort  to  set  the  water  re- 
sources program  off  dead  center,  to  ac- 
celerate spending  in  this  vital  area.  I 
continue  to  urge  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  water  resources  to  examine  care- 
fully this  approach,  possibly  with  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  assure  that  it  will 
do  what  we  seek  to  do:  Lay  the  frame- 
work for  a  more  dynamic  water  re- 
sources effort  in  the  final  fifth  of  the 
20th  century.  But  because  of  the  in- 
herent resistance  to  great  change  in  any 
Federal  program.  Senator  Moynihan 
and  I  subsequently  developed  a  com- 
promise proposal  that  would,  in  effect, 
demonstrate  a  block  allocation  alterna- 
tive for  a  period  of  5  years. 

While  I  still  believe  the  nation  would 
be  best  served  by  enactment  of  a  broad- 
er approach,  such  as  S.  1241,  I  recog- 
nize that  every  long  journey  begins  with 
a  single  step.  Our  compromise,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment, provides  that  initial  step. 

The  demonstration  effort  would  cover 
the  same  programs,  with  $1  bilUon  to 
be  authorized  yearly,  on  the  same  for- 
mula as  S.  1241.  But  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  present  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements, and  there  would  be  no  lim- 
its on  the  present,  line-item  program  of 
authorization  and  appropriations.  Thus, 
the  $1  billion  is  intended  to  be  over  and 
above  the  current  program. 

In  addition,  the  compromise  estab- 
lishes an  independent  Water  Resources 
Council  that  would  study  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram— to  see  if  it  does  work  better — 
and  to  report  back  to  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  demon- 
stration. 

The  1980's  offer  great  opportunities 
and  great  challenges  on  the  issue  of 
water  resources.  If  we  ignore  these 
challenges.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
look  back,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  on 
a  water  resources  development  program 
that  is  in  even  deeper  trouble  than  now, 
and  on  a  nation  facing  severe,  even  crip- 
pling, water  problems.  We  must  act  in 
1980  to  begin  the  reforms  that  will  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  outline  of  our  amendment, 
as  well  as  the  amendment  itself,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  outline  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1660 
At  the  end  thereof,  insert  the  following: 

"TITLE  IV 
"Sec  401.  That  this  Title  may  be  cited  as 
the   'National    Water   Resources   Policy   and 
Development  Demonstration  Act  of  1980.' 

"CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Congress  Hnds  that  devel- 
opment Of  Important  and  necessary  water 
resources  projects  and  the  wise  expenditure  of 
Federal  and  State  funds  has  been  frustrated 
by  Increasing  delays  In  the  Implementation  of 
Federal  water  resources  programs.  The  Con- 
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gress  finds  further  that  It  has  taken  a  genera- 
tion from  the  time  of  authorization  of  the 
planning  of  a  typical  water  resources  project 
to  the  Initiation  of  Its  actual  construction, 
and  that  such  a  protracted  period  is  not  In 
the  national  Interest,  and  has  been  caused  by 
a  variety  of  factors,  Including  the  lack  of  ex- 
peditious Congressional  action,  as  well  as  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
States  to  establish  any  effective  system  of 
priorities  that  would  Identify  those  water 
resources  projects  most  needed  for  national 
and  regional  economic  development,  environ- 
mental quality,  and  social  well-being. 

"(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that 
the  Nation's  water  resources  development  ef- 
fort win  operate  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently when  projects  are  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  system  of  Federal  and  State 
priorities,  and  administered  with  an  Increased 
degree  of  State  participation. 

"(c)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Title  to  establish  and  demonstrate  a  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  program  to  solve  water  re- 
sources problems  throughout  the  Nation, 
providing  the  States  with  greater  responsi- 
bility for  determining  priorities  and  the  pace 
of  projects,  while  maintaining  reliance  on  the 
basic  expertise  and  financial  assistance  of  the 
United  States  and  its  water  resources 
agencies. 

"rEASIBILITT  STUDIES 

"Sec.  403(a)  Any  State  may  submit  re- 
quests to  the  Water  Resources  Council  (here- 
inafter referred  to  In  this  "Htle  as  the  "Coun- 
cil") for  detailed  feasibility  studies  of  spe- 
cific. Identified  water  resource  needs  and 
problems  within  such  State  or  its  region.  The 
Council  shall,  within  15  days  of  receipt  of  any 
such  request,  publish  notification  of  such  re- 
quest in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmit 
such  request  to  the  appropriate  Federal  water 
resources  agency  or  agencies,  and  such  trans- 
mittal shall  be  deemed  to  be  authorization 
for  such  study. 

"(b)  Prom  the  study  requests  submitted 
as  a  result  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
as  well  as  any  other  studies  previously  au- 
thorized, each  State  shall,  after  public  hear- 
ings, submit  to  the  Council,  no  later  than 
August  1,  1981,  and  annually  thereafter,  a 
list  of  those  studies.  In  order  of  priority, 
which  such  state  wishes  to  have  undertaken 
or  completed  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
water  resources  agencies.  Within  the  funds 
available  under  this  section,  the  appropriate 
Federal  water  resources  agencies  shall  make 
detailed  evaluations  of  specific  water  re- 
sources needs  or  problems,  analyze  alterna- 
tive solutions,  determine  the  most  effective 
and  desirable  solution  to  such  need  or  prob- 
lem, and  determine  whether  such  solution 
or  solutions  should  be  recommended  for  Im- 
plementation. The  Federal  water  resources 
agency  shall  take  Into  account  the  require- 
ments of  any  affected  Interstate  compact  re- 
lating to  water  use  and  any  relevant  court 
decrees. 

"(c)  Before  a  study  can  be  initiated  under 
the  terms  of  this  section,  the  Governor  or 
Governors  of  the  State  or  States  in  which 
implementation  would  be  likely  to  occur 
shall  approve  the  plan  and  term  of  study. 
and  shall  appoint  at  least  one  employee 
from  each  State  where  implementation 
would  be  likely  to  occur  to  work  in  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  Federal  water 
resources  agency  or  agencies  on  such  study. 

"(d)  Any  Federal  water  resources  agency 
may  contract  with  a  State  or  States  for  the 
preparation  of  a  study  under  this  section. 

"(e)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  study  under 
this  section,  the  Federal  water  resources 
agency  or  agencies  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
submit  a  detailed  report  on  such  study  to 
the  Council,  together  with  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  that  agency  or  agencies 
regarding  whether  or  not  a  project  should  be 
implemented,  together  with  certification  by 
the  appropriate  Governor  or  Governors  that 


implementation  of  the  project  described  In 
such  study  would  be  desirable,  needed,  and 
entitled  to  priority  consideration  within 
such  State  or  States. 

"(f)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  rea- 
sonable. Federal  and  State  agencies  shall 
consolidate  hearings  and  studies  required  by 
law  In  order  to  expedite  completion  of  any 
study  under  this  section. 

"(g)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  rea- 
sonable, the  Council  shall  seek  to  assure  that 
expenditures  under  this  section  are  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
funds  are  allocated  under  Section  405  of  this 
Title,  and  meet  the  priorities  established  by 
each  State  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(h)  For  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
feasibility  studies  under  this  section,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Council,  for  distribution  among  the  appro- 
priate Federal  water  resources  agencies, 
$150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  September  30,  1983, 
September  30,  1984,  September  30,  1985,  and 
September  30,  1986,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

"PROJECT    AUTHORIZATION 

■Sec  404(a)  Within  30  days  of  the  sub- 
mission of  a  study  report,  as  required  by 
subsection  403(e)  of  this  Act.  the  Council 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  sum- 
mary of  the  project  described  in  such  re- 
port, together  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  water  resources  agency  and  the 
certification  of  the  Governor  or  Governors. 
Ninety  days  after  such  publication  the 
project  described  in  such  report  shall  be 
deemed  authorized  for  implementation  un- 
der this  Title,  and  eligible  for  inclusion  on  a 
State's  priority  list  for  Implementation  un- 
der the  terms  of  Section  405  of  this  Title, 
and  eligible  for  funding  utilizing  monies 
authorized  by  section  405  of  this  Title. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any  study 
report  involving  implementation  of  a  proj- 
ect in  one  State,  where  the  Governor  of  an- 
other State  in  the  affected  watershed  objects 
In  writing  to  the  Council  within  90  days 
after  the  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
required  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  shows  that  such  project  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
water  available  in  such  other  State,  such 
study  report  shall,  within  60  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  objection,  be  submitted  to 
Congress.  Implementation  of  the  project  de- 
scribed in  any  study  report  so  submitted  to 
Congress  may  only  be  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any  study 
report  shall  require  the  approval  of  the 
Council  when  the  Federal  water  resources 
agency  or  agencies  recommend  against  im- 
plementation of  the  project  described  in 
such  study,  and  the  Council  shall,  if  It  ap- 
proves implementation  of  the  project  de- 
scribed in  such  study  report,  publish  a  sum- 
mary of  the  project  described  In  such  report 
in  the  Federal  Register,  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Should  the 
Council  fail  to  act  on  a  study  report  within 
180  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  report,  im- 
plementation of  the  project  described  in 
such  study  report  shall  be  deemed  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  Title.  Whenever 
the  Council  sustains  the  recommendation 
of  a  Federal  water  resources  agency  or  agen- 
cies against  implementation  of  a  project 
described  in  such  study  report,  such  recom- 
mendation and  study  report  shall,  within  30 
days,  be  transmitted  by  the  Council  to  the 
Congress.  Implementation  of  the  project 
described  in  any  study  report  so  submitted 
to  Congress  may  only  be  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress. 

"(d)    When  the  Implementation   of  any 


project  described  in  a  study  report,  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  403(e)  of  this  Title, 
will  be  undertaken  outside  the  terms  of  this 
Title,  such  project  may  only  be  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

"DEMONSTRATION    PBOGRAM 

"Sec.  405(a)  Following  public  hearings  to 
be  held  at  least  annually  by  each  State  for 
the  purposes  of  reviewing  authorized  water 
resources  projects  in  such  State,  e(u:h  State 
shall  develop  a  priority  list  of  such  projects 
in  such  State,  and  submit  such  list  to  the 
Council  by  August  1,  1981,  and  annually 
thereafter.  Each  such  list  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  In  the  Federal  Register 
no  later  than  September  1,  1981,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  and  such  lists  shall  de- 
termine the  order  of  funding  for  those  water 
resources  projects  that  are  Implemented 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  In  each  State 
during  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  In  considering  projects  for  inclusion 
on  thu  priority  lists  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  each  State  shall  take  into 
account  recommendations,  which  any  appro- 
priate river  basin  commission  shall  submit  at 
the  time  of  public  hearings. 

"(c)  Any  list  submitted  by  a  State  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  approved  within  30  days  of 
its  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  unless 
the  Council  determines  that  such  list  was 
developed  without  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing.  If  the  Council  determines  such  list 
was  developed  without  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing,  the  Council  shall  Immedi- 
ately notify  such  State,  which  shall  conduct 
such  public  hearing  and  submit  a  new  list 
as  soon  as  practicable.  Such  new  list  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  within  30 
days  of  Its  submission,  and  be  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  described  In 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection.  For  any 
fiscal  year,  no  funds  shall  be  expended  under 
this  section  In  a  State  until  that  State's 
priority  list  for  that  fiscal  year  has  been  ap- 
proved under  the  terms  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Any  project  to  be  Implemented,  using 
funds  authorized  by  this  section,  may  be 
Implemented,  notwithstanding  the  required 
computation  to  the  project's  benefit-to-cost 
ratio,  so  long  as  such  project  is  on  a  State's 
priority  list  under  the  terms  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  the  Governor  deter- 
mines that  the  project  will  provide  other 
significant  benefits.  Included  benefits  for  en- 
vironmental quality,  social  well-being,  or 
regional  development. 

"(e)  The  sum  of  11,000,000,000  Is  author- 
ized to  be  aproprlated  to  the  Council  for 
allocation  under  the  terms  of  section  406 
of  this  Title  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  September  30.  1983. 
September  30.  1984.  September  30,  1985,  and 
September  30,  1986.  Such  sums  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  detailed  engineering  and  design 
and  implementation  of  projects  that  were 
authorized  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Title,  as  a  result  of  this  Title,  or  are  au- 
thorized subsequent  to  enactment  of  this 
Title.  Funds  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  for  projects  undertaken  at  the 
direction  of  a  Federal  water  resources  agency, 
and  shall  provide  that  share  of  total  project 
costs  that  was  applicable  to  such  project  at 
the  time  project  implementation  was  ini- 
tiated. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  "Htle  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authorization  or  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  specific  water  resources 
projects  authorized  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  Act,  In  this  Act,  or  subsequent  to  this 
Act. 

"STATE    ALLOCATION 

"Sec  406(a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  that  ends  September  30,  1982,  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  406(e)  of 
this  Title  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Council 
among  the  States  on  the  fifteenth  day  fol- 
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lowing  such  appropriation  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Council 
within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Title,  one-h&lf  m  the  ratio  that  the  popula- 
tion of  each  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  of  the  States,  and  one-half  in  the 
ratio  that  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  area  of  all  States:  Provided,  That  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  one-third  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  sums  allocated  annually 
among  all  the  States;  And  provided  further. 
That  the  sum  of  $25,000,000.  or  3  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
secUon  405(e)  of  this  Act,  whichever  U  the 
lesser,  shall  be  allocated  annually  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  not  other- 
wise be  Included  In  any  computation  imder 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  Sums  allocated  to  a  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  on  and  after  the  date  of  such 
allocation:  Provided,  That  the  States  prior- 
ity list  has  been  approved  under  the  terms 
of  section  405(c)  of  this  title.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  by  such 
State  through  September  30,  1986. 

"CLARmCATIONS 

"Sec.  407.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (42  use  4343),  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  USC  661) 
or  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (16  USC  1530 
et.  seq. ) . 

"DEFINrriONS 

"Sec.  408.  As  used  In  this  Act : 

''(a)    The   term   'Federal   water   resources 

Co™?„f^v'"f'  *^*  "°"^  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service,  and  the  SoU  Conservation 

t«r?i.  '"'*  **™  'project-  means  any  wa- 
ter resources  facility,  device,  or  system  In- 
?nr  fl-S5,  '^°°s*'-"ctural  programs,  desired 
Mon^  Protection,  erosion  control.  recl,^a- 
ndustH-";^^  protection,  municipal  and 
rehablm^t^***'',  ""PP'^  systems  Including 
coastal,  and  ocean  navigation,  power  gen- 
eration saline  water  conversion,  ^rer-bll^d 
recreation  including  rlver-orlentM  r.^^- 
"on.  sediment  control,  water  c^ve^ce 
water  conversion,  water  resources  prSlon 

TtelTu,^^.-  ''^'''  °'  '*'""^-  -  -^-^^ 
tK  ^^^  7^*  *"™  "S^^te-  means  the  States  of 
Puerto    Rico,    the    Virgin    Islands,    Ouam 

isr»  s  i^s  '■'  •"■  ""•  "^  Sp" 

"TITLE  V 

"WATER  RESOURCES  COT7NCU. 

Ac?«  f"    V"  ^***""  Resources  Planning 
Act  as  amended    (42  USC   1962  et  seo?  if 
amended   by   deleting  section    loi    a^d   in 
sertlng  m  lieu  thereof  the  following  °" 

ture,  and  the  AdmlnUtrator  o/t^e  En^  rnn' 

^^V.  ^  .*•!*  •"*^'"  ""><«  consent  Of  th; 
-rby^a^Sryv^oV-^^  ^"-"   --  ^ 

"EVALUATION  REPORT 

shafwf^'  '**  P"*  ^*^"  Resources  Council 


"(1)  The  implementation  of  projects  and 
reports  undertaken  under  Title  IV  of  this 
Act.  compared  with  water  resources  projects 
that  are  Implemented  under  other  authori- 
ties, with  particular  reference  to  (A)  the 
time  required  to  Implement  projects.  (B) 
the  effect  of  requiring  State  priority  lists  on 
the  merits  of  projects  studied  and  imple- 
mented. (C)  the  effect  of  greater  state  In- 
volvement in  planning  on  the  selection, 
merit,  and  effectiveness  of  projects,  and  (D) 
the  impact  of  removing  a  requirement  that 
all  projects  produce  national  economic  bene- 
fits exceeding  their  cost,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  methods  to  measure  other  ob- 
jectives of  water  resources  development.  The 
Water  Resources  Council  shall  also  submit 
recommendations,  if  appropriate,  on  methods 
to  implement  an  effective,  national  water 
resources  development  process,  which  em- 
phasizes rapid  implementation  of  priority 
work; 

"(2)  A  detailed  estimate  of  needs  and  costs 
regarding  (A)  the  national  priorities  for  wa- 
ter resources  management  through  the  year 
2000,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  needs 
for  cost-effective  implementation  of  proj- 
ects throuhout  the  Nation  by  the  year  2000, 
(B)  the  needs,  over  a  20-year  period,  in  each 
state  for  water  resources  projects,  and  (C) 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
search and  Technology,  a  study  of  the  best 
ways  to  achieve  the  maximum  efficient  use  of 
water  supplies  from  existing  Federal  projects 
and; 

"(3)  A  review  of  present  cost-sharing 
mechanisms  for  water  resources  projects,  in- 
cluding any  changes  adopted  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Title. 

"  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council  the  sum  of  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

OUTLUfE    OF    THE    DOMENICI/MOTNIHAN    PlVE- 

Yeak  Demonstration  for  Water  Resources 
Development 

demonstration  program  funding 

(1)  $1  billion  a  year  is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  states  for  five  fiscal  years,  begin- 
ning FY  1982.  The  money  is  allocated  to  the 
construction  of  Federally  designed  water  re- 
sources projects,  including  non-structural  al- 
ternatives. 

(2)  The  money  is  to  be  distributed  to  the 
states  on  a  formula— half  land,  half  popula- 
tion (with  3  percent  for  Alaska) . 

(3)  There  is  no  limit  on  the  present,  line- 
item  program  for  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating for  water  resources  projects.  The  $1 
bUUon  Is  in  addition  to  the  present  program. 

(4)  There  is  no  change  from  present  cost- 
sharing  formulas,  although  Senator  Domen- 
Ici  and  Moynihan  have  suggested  that  the 
Administration's  5%  up-front  cost-sharing 
might  be  Included  on  those  projects  that  go 
forward  under  the  demonstration  program. 

FEASIBILITT    STUDIES 

( 1 )  New  water  resources  surveys  are  auto- 
matically authorized  at  State  request  and 
undertaken  according  to  a  state  priority  list. 

(2)  $150  million  is  available  annually. 

PROJECT    AUTHORIZATION 

(1)  If  built  under  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram, authorlzat'on  of  a  new  project  Is  auto- 
matic after  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments agree. 

(2)  A  beneflt-to-co8t  ratio  greater  than 
one  is  not  required  for  projects  built  under 
the  demonstration  program,  if  the  State  so 
decides. 

(3)  The  types  of  projects  covered  Is  ex- 
panded to  Include  water  supply  and  renova- 
tion, desalination,  and  dam  safety. 

(4)  Each  state  Is  required  to  hold  at  least 
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one  public  hearing  annually  to  develop  its 
priority  list  for  demonstration  water  projects. 
(5)  The  demonstration  covers  projects  of 
the  Corps,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(WPRS),  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

EVALUATION  OF  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

An  independent  Water  Resources  Council 
is  established.  It  will  study  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  demonstration  program  and 
determine  whether  It  works  better  than  the 
current  proJect-by-proJect  process.  The 
CouncU  will  report  its  findings  to  Congress 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  demon- 
stratlon.9 

•  Mr.  MOYNraAN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  coUeague  frron  New  Mexico,  Senator 
DoMENici,  and  our  cosponsors  Senator 
Javits  and  Senator  Durenberger  in  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  S.  703.  the 
water  resources  omnibus  bill. 

Our  amendment  proposes  a  5-year 
demonstration  of  the  block  allocation 
approach  to  funding  water  projects,  the 
same  method  outlined  in  our  original  bill, 
S.  1241.  In  addition  to  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  current  process,  each  state 
would  receive  a  percentage  of  $1  billion 
made  available  each  year.  Under  our 
proposal,  each  State  would  select  proj- 
ects for  construction  according  to  its 
own  priorities.  Regional  projects  will 
continue  to  be  authorized  directly  by 
Congress. 

The  demonstration  program  is  modest 
in  comparison  to  our  original  proposal, 
but  we  are  no  less  committed  to  bringing 
about  a  rational  reform  of  this  ad  hoc 
and  outdated  arrangement  for  author- 
izing water  projects. 

The  current  arrangement  is  simply  not 
working.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
vigor  of  my  colleagues,  few  of  us  will  live 
to  see  the  completion  of  many  of  the 
projects  now  being  suggested  for  study 
and  construction  in  S.  703.  The  congres- 
sional authorization  process  may  delay  a 
project  for  over  a  decade. 

Some  people  feel  that  those  of  us  who 
propose  reform  of  the  status  quo  are 
against  development.  On  the  contrary, 
what  we  see  is  the  steady  demise  of  water 
resources  development  in  our  Nation  as 
the  congressional  delays,  the  regional  in- 
equities and  the  lack  of  priorities  grind 
it  to  a  halt. 

The  1981  budget  proposes  no  new 
starts  in  water  project  construction.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  construction 
funds  have  declined  over  30  percent  in 
real  dollars  over  the  last  4  years.  Is  this 
a  policy  of  development?  The  Middle 
Atlantic  region  receives  $4.63  per  capita 
less  than  the  national  average  of  $9.10 
in  water  project  construction  funds.  Is 
this  equity?  Is  this  a  policy  responding 
to  pressing  water  needs  in  all  regions  of 
the  country? 

We  think  otherwise  and  for  that  rea- 
son propose  our  amendment  as  an  alter- 
native, an  attempt  to  lead  our  policy  for 
water  resources  development  out  of  the 
past.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  1 
month  ago  the  President  announced  an 
embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  a  protest  against  Soviet  aggression. 
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Despite  administration  efForts  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  this  halt  in  export 
sales,  I  have  decided  stronger  action 
must  be  taken  to  lessen  the  economic 
burden  of  the  embargo  on  the  American 
fanner. 

To  this  end,  I  have  recently  introduced 
S.  2258,  the  National  Agricultural  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1980.  Several  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  also  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation,  or  will  do  so  shortly. 

In  order  to  move  this  legislation  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  scheduled  hearings  In  the 
Agriculture  Committee  beginning  Mon- 
day, February  25.  These  are  public  hear- 
ings, and  I  hope  to  accommodate  all 
those  who  wish  to  testify  during  that 
week.  Due  to  time  constraints,  I  would 
ask  that  all  witnesses  summarize  their 
statement.  Written  statements  may  be 
of  any  length  and  will  be  printed  in  full. 

The  hearings  will  begin  each  morning 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  324  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Denise  Alexander,  hearing  clerk  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  at  224-0014.* 

COMMITTEE   ON    LABOR   AND   HUMAN   RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  Thursday,  February 
14,  1980  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4232  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nominations : 

Ehzabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Public  Affairs; 

Carl  William  Fischer,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Budget  and  Planning;  and 

John  B.  Gabusi,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistsmt  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Management.* 

SUBCOMMnTEE      ON      PARKS.      RECREATION,      AND 
RENEWABLE    RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renew- 
able Resources  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Cwnmittee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 22, 1980,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Witnesses  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  testify  regarding  the  wil- 
derness review  and  rangeland  manage- 
ment programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Deb- 
orah  Merrick  of  the  subcommittee  staflf 
on  extension  4-7150.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE       ON       AGRICtTLTtTRAL       RESEARCH 
AND    GENERAL    LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion has  scheduled  an  oversight  hearing 
on  the  CcKnmodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission on  Thursday,  February  21  be- 
ginning at  9  a.m.  The  subcwnmittee  has 
Invited  the  chairman  and  ccwnmlssioners 
to  testify  on  the  activities  of  the  commis- 
sion. 


The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  324 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    NUCLEAR    REGULATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulation  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  beginning  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  markup  session  on  nuclear  waste 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OPPOSITION  TO  TAX  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to  a 
recent  recommendation  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Advisory  Council  to  tax  social  se- 
curity earnings.  I  am  flatly  opposed  to 
taxing  or  reducing  social  security 
benefits. 

In  light  of  today's  energy-fueled, 
double-digit  inflation.  I  find  it  incon- 
ceivable that  such  an  ill-advised,  unfair 
proposal  could  even  be  considered.  Our 
older  Americans  need  immediate  tax 
relief,  not  an  additional  tax  burden. 

The  social  security  program  was  insti- 
tuted over  40  years  ago  and  it  is  an 
essential  measure  of  economic  protec- 
tion for  millions  of  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  Under  present  law,  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  retirement  benefits  are 
not  taxable.  I  firmly  believe  that  they 
should  remain  free  from  tax. 

Social  security  benefits  represent  long 
years  in  the  labor  force.  They  are  hard- 
eamed  and  well  deserved.  To  begin  tax- 
ing these  benefits  would  be  tantamount 
to  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.  This  would  be  extremely  un- 
fair to  recipients  and  workers  alike. 
While  some  reform  of  the  social  security 
system  may  well  be  necessary,  taxing 
benefits  is  far  from  necessary. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  tax- 
payers are  not  allowed  to  deduct  their 
social  security  contributions  while  com- 
puting their  tax  in  their  earning  years. 
A  tax  on  social  security  benefits  would 
then  in  effect  be  a  form  of  double  taxa- 
tion. Taxes  are  objectional  enough,  but 
double  taxation  is  simply  out  of  the 
question. 

Most  importantly,  however,  is  that  this 
untimely  proposal  will  substantially  and 
detrimentally  affect  the  millions  of  sen- 
ior citizens  across  the  land  who  rely 
heavily  on  these  hard-earned  but  modest 
benefits.  Social  security  benefits  must  re- 
main tax  free  if  our  older  Americans  are 
to  remain  free  from  the  ravages  of  to- 
day's energy-fueled  inflation. 

Additionally  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
long-standing  objection  to  any  proposal 
which  would  reduce  social  security  ben- 
flts.  While  I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  the 


payroll  tax  of  our  already  overburdened 
workers,  one  proposed  tax  cut  under  cur- 
rent consideration  would  result  in  an 
immediate  savings  of  almost  $150  to 
many  of  New  Hampshire's  workers,  I  am 
confident  that  this  can  be  done  without 
jeopardizing  the  quality  of  this  vitally 
needed  program. 

I  will  continue  in  my  efforts  to  assist 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  and  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in  op- 
posing any  proposal  to  tax  or  reduce 
social  security  benefits.* 


AMERICAN   HOSTAGES  IN   TEHRAN 

*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come reports  of  progress  toward  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  hostages  in 
Tehran. 

The  most  important  reasons  for  this 
progress  are  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration has  suddenly  abandoned  its 
counterproductive  call  for  economic 
sanctions,  and  has  belatedly  decided, 
after  over  3  months  of  captivity  for  the 
hostages,  to  accept  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion. 

At  long  last.  President  Carter  has 
changed  his  view  of  an  international 
commission  to  investigate  Iranian  griev- 
ances, and  h£is  finally  made  it  likely 
that  the  hostages  will  come  home. 

The  Iranians  had  said  consistently 
that  an  international  commission  should 
be  established  before  they  would  release 
the  hostages.  But  President  Carter  re- 
sisted this  solution  until  I  proposed  it  in 
my  speech  at  Georgetown  University 
last  week. 

It  is  now  clear  that  this  proposal  will 
become  the  basis  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. I  regret  that  President  Carter 
waited  so  long  to  seek  a  diplomatic 
answer. 

I  am  also  troubled — as  every  Ameri- 
can should  be — by  his  original  failure 
to  heed  the  many  warnings  that  our 
diplomats  would  be  jeopardized  if  the 
Shah  were  brought  into  the  United 
States. 

The  administration  had  no  ccmtln- 
gency  plan  to  protect  our  diplomats. 
And  for  3  long  months,  the  administra- 
tion had  no  serious  plan  to  free  them 
from  their  captivity. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  a 
nonpolicy  of  weakness  and  vacillation, 
or  a  bankrupt  poUcy  of  intervention- 
ism  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
They  want  a  clear  and  consistent  policy 
of  political,  economic,  and  military 
strength — a  policy  of  peace  with  justice. 

The  American  people  want  a  policy 
which  will  bring  the  hostages  home.  We 
can  do  so  by  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion on  Iran  which  I  proposed  last  week 
at  Georgetown.  After  the  Commission  on 
Iran  is  established,  the  hostages  can  be 
released  either  directly  or  to  a  third 
party,  for  example  the  International  Red 
Cross  or  other  mutually  agreed  groups. 
They  can  be  released  to  the  United 
States  or  to  a  third  country,  proceed- 
ing to  the  United  States  when  the  Com- 
mission begins  its  work. 

This  is  the  96th  day  of  a  crisis  that 
never  should  have  happened — and  now 
the  time  has  come  to  end  it.* 
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ELDERHOSTEXS 


•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
successful  services  for  our  country's 
senior  citizens  are  those  which  provide 
stimulating  leisure  activities.  New 
Hampshire  resident  Marty  Knowlton 
has  developed  a  program  which  is  a 
model  of  Yankee  ingenuity.  Through  his 
"elderhostels,"  people  over  60  are  re- 
turning to  college  life  for  a  week  of 
learning  and  adventure. 

Hostelers  live  in  dormitories,  eat  in 
campus  cafeterias,  and  participate  in 
classes  and  group  activities.  Classes  are 
noncompetitive,  emphasizing  use  of 
nearby  cultural  and  historical  facilities 
and  landmarks.  Elderhostels  are  open  to 
any  senior  citizen,  regardless  of  previous 
education. 

The  success  of  the  program  is  growing 
yearly,  in  1979  a  record  14,000  partici- 
pants from  30  States  enroUed  in  the 
summer  classes.  The  success  of  elder- 
hostels has  led  at  least  one  campus  to 
begin  year-round  programs  to  accom- 
modate increased  Interest. 

Elderhostels'  $115  tuition  and  scholar- 
ship programs  for  those  on  fixed  Income 
put  classes  within  the  reach  of  many  of 
the  Nation's  elderly.  I  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowmg  article  on  elderhostels  from  the 
Retu-ed  Officers'  Association  magazine 
be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Eu)ERHosTM_A  Celebration  in  Leajininc 
(By  Barbara  N.  Schroeder) 
.  J^."*"^  ^^°-  **•*  students  are  swinging  and 

SS^^rf.  *°,?'  '""°*'  °^  ^'^^  blg-bind  era 
Moments    later,    their    instructor    will    ask 

snmtsHf.^^"^^  *''**'■  ^««"nK^are  their 
Sfr^pm.;.  '^  Changed?  The  music  and 
<S^n  ^""'^  °^  composers  such  as 
Goodman  Kaye  and  Dorsey  wUl  be  discussed 
to  help  the  Class  learn  why  each  banded 

t^  for'^r'tl!^'*  '°"°''  "^"^  ^'»  be  time 
t^V  ^K.^"^  remembrances  and  memories 
that  this  music  evoked.  Tomorrow,  t^  fun 

^^^\l^T^r  ""'"'  -»PleS  with 

invite  a  few  adventurous  virtuosos  to  assist 

mte  swe  Of  h''/-°°*..'t  ***"  '•^^'^^test  music 
♦r     side  Of  heaven,"  but  it  win  set  fwt  tr, 

cK^nV^"  "'^'•'^  ^^^  unlnhih^LdTand 
doors  away   ffon™  ,    ^^>^«^ce.  a  few 


has  won  national  approval  and  support  from 
educators,  senior  citizenry  advisory  groups 
and  most  of  all,  the  new  scholars  themselves. 
Since  Its  rather  tenacious  beginnings  In 
1975,  Elderhostel  has  attained  such  remark- 
able record  growth  and  participation  levels 
that  In  1979.  a  record  14,000  older  adults  rep- 
resenting more  than  30  states  became  lucky 
recipients  of  the  programs  enormous  bene- 
flu.  But  to  fully  understand  and  appreciate 
the  success  story  of  Elderhostel,  one  needs 
to  go  back  to  Its  early  days  in  New  England, 
and  to  Its  founder,  Martin  P.  Knowlton. 

Marty  Knowlton  is  a  man  with  many  ti- 
tles—almost a  Walter  Mltty  type,  with  an 
exception:  his  dream  came  true.  He's  a  dy- 
namic combination  of  teacher,  research  en- 
gineer, world  traveler,  backpacker  and  social 
activist.  In  1974,  he  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended hiatus  in  Europe,  highlighted  by  a 
four-year  walking  tour  of  the  continent.  Dur- 
ing his  trip,  he  became  part  of,  and  was  most 
intrigued  by,  the  youth  hosteling  movement, 
which  Is  an  established  European  tradition. 
Hostels,  for  the  most  part,  provide  simple 
low-cost  housing  and  meals  for  visitors 
wherever  their  travels  lead  them.  The  ac- 
commodations are  not  deluxe  by  any  means. 
Rooms  can  be  a  bit  Spartan  in  decor,  and 
quite  often  guests  are  asked  to  share  their 
quarters  with  one  or  two  others  in  a  dormi- 
tory-type lodge.  The  cuisine  will  not  rival 
Maxims  of  Pari.-',  but  it  U  filling,  well  bal- 
anced and  served-up  cafeteria  style.  Knowl- 
ton observed  that  these  Inexpensive,  com- 
munal living  conditions  seemed  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  spirited  unity  among  youthful 
guests,  and  often  opened  doors  to  friendships 
and  personal  comaraderle.  He  was  Impressed 
and  Inspired. 

Returning  to  New  Hampshire,  Marty  re- 
called his  tales  of  adventure  to  family  and 
friends.  The  hostel  experience  had  left  a  big 
impact  on  him.  and  he  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  expanding  the  movement  here— mainly  to 
Introduce  our  youth  to  Americas  vast  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resources.  A  colleague  and 
long-time  friend  of  Knnwltons.  David  Bl- 
anco, rather  Jokingly  remarked  that  once 
Marty  got  his  youth  hostels  going,  he'd  have 
to  establish  something  for  the  oldsters  a 
type  of  elderhostel.  The  Joking  suddenly  came 
to  a  halt  as  the  two  Immediately  realized 
they  had  stumbled  on  an  exciting  concept 
with  a  catchy  term.  The  two  educators  brain- 
stormed,  and  hit  on  the  notion  of  com- 
blndng  the  essence  of  hosteling  with  the  best 
of  traditional  education.  They  felt  certain 
that  they  could  provide  older  adults  with  a 
stimulating  college  experience,  in  addition 
to  the  adventurous  climate  of  campus  life. 
Topic  resources  were  limitless,  they  realized 
but  could  they  get  the  approval  and  coopera- 
tion of  educators  and  colleges?  And  how 
would  people  in  a  60-plus  age  bracket  re- 
spond? Knowlton  was  determined  to  find  out 
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Over  the  next  year  he  worked  feverishly 
to  make  his  dreams  into  a  reality.  Program 
guidelines  were  established,  and  by  applying 
a  bit  of  tactical  persuasion,  Knowlton  got 
five  New  Hampshire  colleges  and  universities 
to  host  Elderhostel  under  sponsorship  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  decided 
that  the  program  would  be  held  for  one  week 
during  the  summer  months  when  campuses 
were  less  crowded  and  classroom  space  more 
readily  available.  In  order  to  achieve  a  one- 
to-one  ratio  between  student  and  teacher 
groups  would  be  limited  to  30-40  persons' 
Each  participant  would  have  a  class  schedule 
and  be  offered  three  different  courses.  Ideally 
it  was  hoped  that  the  new  students  would 
choose  all  three  course  studies,  but  If  they 
wished  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  one 
or  two  subjects,  this  would  be  acceptable 
Actual  classroom  periods  would  run  for  one 
and  one-half  hours,  with  (intermittent  break 
times  for  moving  to  the  next  class,  lunch 


and  Independent  study  or  socializing.  Eve- 
ning activities  were  planned  to  culminate 
the  hosteler's  busy  day.  A  small  registration 
fee  was  also  levied  to  cover  the  cost  of  room, 
board  and  tuition,  as  well  as  extracurricular 
events. 

Local  directors  who  would  function  as 
Knowlton  s  on-campus  liaison  were  contacted 
and  given  the  organizational  task  of  seeking 
out  suitable  faculty  members  and  subject 
material  for  their  respective  schools.  Instruc- 
tors chosen  would  have  to  meet  the  highest 
professional  and  educational  criteria,  yet  have 
that  certain  special  quality  that  would  enable 
them  to  spark  and  Ignite  Imaginative  minds 
regardless  of  age  level.  Campus  coordinators 
would  also  work  with  state  consultants 
assuming  the  taxing  role  of  promotional 
agents— working  to  "sell"  their  program  to 
eligible  seniors.  Advertising  techniques  such 
as  brochure,  distribution,  radio  and  television 
spots  and  personal  contacts  were  Implemented 
in  an  all-out  advertising  campaign. 

Probably  the  best  part  of  formulating 
Elderhostel  was  Knowlton's  mandate  that 
previous  education  credentials  would  not  be 
necessary  to  attend  the  session.  Both  college 
graduates  or  high  school  dropouts  would  be 
made  welcome.  This  Innovative,  open-door 
policy  removed  the  barriers  that  for  years 
prevented  many  older  adults  entrance  to  a 
university. 

Next  came  the  question  of  exams  and 
grades.  Marty  knew  from  his  experience  as 
a  teacher  how  testing  often  creates  frustra- 
tion and  anxieties.  He  felt  certain  the  "fear 
of  failure"  element  might  Just  tend  to  dis- 
courage and  inhibit  prospective  scholars;  his 
solution :  no  quizzes  and  no  grades.  His  pro- 
gram was  to  be  one  of  learning  balanced 
with  enjoyment,  not  a  ground  for  per- 
formance testing. 

When  It  came  to  choosing  the  courses  to 
be  taught,  topic  matter  was  left  wide  open, 
but  was  not  to  focus  on  the  so-called  prob- 
lems of  aging  and  retirement.  Professors  were 
asked  to  select  subjects  that  could  be  con- 
densed to  fit  a  one-week  study  period  and 
also  be  stimulating  and  somewhat  provoca- 
tive. Existing  facilities  on  campus,  such  as 
theatres  and  laboratories,  and  nearby  geo- 
graphical landmarks,  were  to  be  utilized  to 
their  full  extent.  If,  for  example,  the  univer- 
sity science  department  had  a  planetarium, 
classes  on  astronomy  and  skylore  could  easily 
be  offered,  and  if  a  school  was  located  in  an 
area  rich  with  history,  tours  to  these  sites 
might  be  arranged. 

And  what  about  the  hosteling  aspect' 
Participants  would  be  arriving  from  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  were  expected  to  share 
reserved  dorm  space.  Because  the  living  ar- 
rangements were  modest  and  clean,  Knowl- 
ton felt  this  would  provide  an  excellent  In- 
troduction to  campus  life,  plus  draw  on  the 
Ingenuity  of  the  group  to  overcome  small  In- 
conveniences. The  endearing  down-the-hall 
and  around-the-corner  bathroom  facilities 
were  nothing  new  to  seasoned  university  stu- 
dents, but  for  some  flrst-tlme-ever  hostelers 
it  was  a  Jarring  challenge.  Meals  were  to  be 
taken  in  the  school  food  center  and  would 
be  typical  campus  fare— no  frills  or  extras. 
Since  most  school  food  factories  cater  to  the 
feeding  of  young  men  and  women,  meal  pro- 
portions and  additional  helpings  were  geared 
to  satisfy  even  the  seemingly  unsatlated  ap- 
petite. Prom  a  personal  standpoint,  Knowl- 
ton felt  that  if  hostelers  arrived  with  a  posi- 
tive "in  make  do"  attitude,  they  would 
surely  conquer  all— the  campus,  their  studies 
and  dorm  life. 

OVERWHELMING    SUCCESS 

At  long  last,  after  endless  arrangements 
were  finalized  and  fingers  crossed,  the  orga- 
nization was  ready  for  Initiation.  Elderhostel 
began  then.  In  the  simimer  of  1976.  and  much 
to  the  delight  of  Marty  Knowlton  and  his 
staff.  It  captured  prizes  and  plaudits  from 
both   faculty  and   the  new  scholars  them- 
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selves.  Professors  were  elated  and  surprised 
by  the  teachability  of  this  age  group,  and 
their  wllUngness  to  share  the  knowledge  that 
is  accumulated  by  60  to  70  years  of  life 
experiences. 

Hostelers  (the  word  elder  was  dlscrlml- 
nately  dropped),  seemed  to  flourish  in  their 
new  environment,  supported  by  their  express- 
ed desires  to  enrich  and  expand  tfheir  lives 
both  mentally  and  socially.  That  single  sum- 
mer provided  the  springboard  for  the  forward 
leap  of  Elderhostel.  and  in  the  following 
year,  21  Institutions  In  six  New  England 
states  adopted  this  rewarding  venture.  El- 
derhostel was  fast  becoming  of  age. 

William  D.  Berkely,  president  of  Elderhos- 
tel. Inc..  has  warm  praise  for  this  senior  citi- 
zen student  body.  "They're  truly  exceptional 
individuals  with  physical  and  intellectual 
energy.  The  past  success  and  future  promise 
of  Elderhostel  is  due  largely  to  them."  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  senior  citizen  students 
are  as  diverse  a  crowd  as  one  would  care  to 
find,  ranging  from  nurses,  factory  workers, 
homemakers,  doctors,  civil  servants  and 
farmers.  Studies  indicate  that  84  percent  of 
them  are  retirees  with  the  remaining  16  per- 
cent still  working,  and  statistics  show  that 
more  women  than  men  enroll  in  the  program. 

But  these  numbers  and  scales  still  cannot 
give  one  an  accurate  profile  of  Elderhostel 
participants.  Sister  Bernyne  Stark,  a  Francis- 
can nun  and  Elderhostel  coordinator  for  Vlt- 
erbo  College,  a  Catholic  liberal  arts  Institu- 
tion In  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  describes  her  hosteling 
friends,  "I  was  so  pleased  with  our  group.  It 
was  made  up  of  marvelous  people — so  flexible, 
eager  to  participate  and  highly  motivated." 

Viterbos  hostelers,  who  came  to  this  Wis- 
consin campus  from  as  far  away  as  Colorado 
and  Oklahoma,  represented  an  Interesting 
combination  of  married  couples,  single  vaga- 
bonds and  those  who  traveled  In  small  groups. 
••Ill  never  forget  the  delightful  trio  of  ladles 
from  a  small  community  in  Iowa."  said  Sister 
Bernyne.  "They  managed  to  put  so  much  en- 
joyment in  their  lives  and  openly  shared  their 
charm  and  humor  with  all  of  us.  Their  brand 
of  laughter  and  fellowship  became  con- 
tagious." 

As  coordinator.  Sister  Bernyne  remained  In 
consUnt  touch  with  the  hostelers  and  faculty 
to  alleviate  pny  difficulties  that  might  de- 
velop. When  her  busy  schedule  permitted. 
Sister  Bernyne  audited  different  classes  to 
check  on  the  progress  of  her  special  students. 
■^During  one  class.'"  she  recalled  with  a  smile, 
"'the  Instructor  announced  that  we  were  all 
going  to  learn  to  disco.  Can  you  Imagine  a 
nun  teaching  a  room  of  60  to  70  year  olds  to 
disco?"  The  John  Travoltas  can  relax  how- 
ever, Sister  explained,  as  this  particular  disco 
number  was  performed  sitting  down,  incor- 
porating musical  rhythm  with  synchronized 
body  movement— a  type  of  lesson  In  mind 
and  body  control. 

Following  their  afternoon  classes,  the  hos- 
telers at  Vlterbo  had  time  to  explore  the 
campus  on  their  own  or  prepare  for  the  even- 
ing s  planned  activity.  In  the  oflJng  was  a 
city  tour,  a  wine  and  cheese  tasting  party  a 
symphony  concert,  a  twilight  cruise  on  the 
nearby  Mississippi  River  and  even  a  tovw  of  a 
local  brewery. 

ONE  HOSTELER'S  STORY 

Ask  Betty  Fltzpatrick  of  Brownsville 
Minn.,  about  the  good  times  and  rewards  of 
Elderhostel.  Sparkling  eyes  and  a  resurelne 
zest  for  life  belle  her  67  years.  For  Betty  a 
hospital  nursing  assistant,  the  program  was 
Just  what  she  needed  to  fulflU  her  long-time 
dream  of  attending  college.  She  talked  about 
her  decision  to  enroll,  "i  never  flnished  grade 
school  when  I  was  young.  We  lived  in  the 

h^f..  K  K*"'™  ™°''*y-  ^en  the  Elder- 
fhouJht'T  ""*"  ""*  '""trlbuted  at  work,  I 
de^^,  here's  my  chance.  Of  course,  I  won- 
dered If  I  reaUy  belonged  or  would  fit  In  " 


With  a  gentle  push  from  her  family  and 
encouraging  support  from  her  employer, 
Betty  plunged  ahead  and  registered  for  the 
week -long  session.  So  pleased  with  her  Inter- 
est, her  employer  made  arrangements  to  pay 
one-half  of  her  tuition  fee — a  gesture  she 
proudly  points  out.  She  soon  realized  ber 
fears  of  fitting  In  were  unfounded.  "Oh,  I 
managed  to  get  my  directions  turned  around 
a  few  times,"  she  laughed,  "but  everyone 
was  so  helpful  and  kind  and  kept  saying, 
'Betty,  you'U  do  fine.  It  was  reassuring'." 
That  first  night  Betty  and  her  dorm  room- 
mate talked  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  "We  were  like  two  teenagers,"  she 
chuckled,  "we  Just  couldn't  stop  visiting." 

Her  classes,  which  Included  studies  In  lit- 
erature, music  and  psychology,  presented  a 
new  challenge,  and  she  readUy  admits  to  not 
always  understanding  the  theories.  "I  think 
though,"  she  added,  "we  taught  the  profes- 
sors a  few  things  too."  Betty  remains  one  of 
elderhostel's  greatest  proponents.  "It  was  so 
good  for  me  In  so  many  ways.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  make  some  new  friends  and 
meet  some  very  interesting  people.  Some- 
times she  added  with  a  grin,  "I  have  often 
felt  that  I  had  more  than  my  fair  share  of 
personal  problems  and  disappointments,  but 
after  talking  to  others,  I  found  we  all  have 
had  some  'tough  rows  to  hoe'."  She  said 
fellow  hostelers  discussed  frustrations  and 
tried  to  help  each  other.  She  compared  its 
worthwhile  effects  to  group  therapy. 

Betty's  hosteling  experience  also  gave  her 
a  boost  in  self -confidence.  She  said  she 
learned  that  all  goals  are  possible,  but  one 
has  to  put  forth  some  personal  effort  to  gain 
them.  "Sure.  I  had  misgivings  at  first,  but 
they  disappeared  as  time  went  on.  Now  I 
only  look  ahead  and  think.  'Okay.  I'm  pre- 
pared and  ready  for  whatever  comes  next'." 
Is  she  planning  to  return  next  summer?  "You 
bet!."  was  her  reply. 

Many  hostelers  have  found  an  innovative 
way  to  combine  their  summer  vacation  plans 
with  an  Elderhostel  session.  A  national  Elder- 
hostel Information  center,  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts, will  send,  upon  request,  a  listing 
of  schools  across  the  United  States  that  wUl 
be  hosting  the  programs.  By  contacting  these 
various  institutions,  one  can  tisually  obtain  a 
detailed  description  of  course  offerings,  reg- 
istration dates  and  cost.  These  cosmopolitan 
commuters  begin  and  complete  their  week- 
long  activities  at  one  college,  then  travel  to 
another  school  for  additional  classes  and  dif- 
ferent surroundings.  Most  couples  say  this 
gives  their  vacation  a  refreshing  new  dimen- 
sion, and  countless  learning  opportunities. 

EDUCATIONAL  BARGAIN 

Elderhostel's  cost  factor  makes  It  an  edu- 
cational bargain.  In  1979,  tuition  cost  (In- 
cluding meals,  lodging,  registration  fees  and 
most  outside  activities)  was  set  at  $115  per 
person.  In  order  to  keep  the  program  acces- 
sible to  persons  on  a  fixed  Income,  participat- 
ing colleges  agreed  to  offer  it  at  no  profit. 
Better  still,  a  limited  number  of  scholarships 
or  "hostelshlps"  are  available  for  those  who 
need  assistance  to  help  cover  the  program 
costs. 

Considering  the  extremely  reasonable  fee, 
one  may  wonder  how  this  organization  re- 
mains financially  solvent.  The  answer  lies  In 
early  substantial  aid  from  the  philanthropic 
community  and  various  foundations.  Elder- 
hostel has  never  received  any  assistance  from 
state  or  federal  levels.  The  present  long-term 
strategy  of  Elderhostel  Is  to  become  Inde- 
pendent of  outside  support,  and  projective 
studies  Indicate  that  as  the  number  of  hos- 
telers Increase,  dependency  on  this  type  of 
assistance  will  gradually  be  phased  out. 

Since  its  creation  four  years  ago,  Elder- 
hostel hasn't  been  standing  still.  Challenging 
social  conditions  and  public  demands  have 
called  for  new  course  studies  to  encomptass 
everchanging  Interest  areas.  One  mldwestem 


college  presented  a  highly  successful  class 
in  cryptography,  the  study  of  codes  and 
ciphers.  Hostelers  learned  how  these  secretive 
messages  were  devised,  implemented  and 
eventually  broken.  Poor  Mary  Queen  of  Bcote 
lost  her  head,  and  the  Japanese  lost  the  bat- 
tle of  Midway,  because  of  decrypted  mes- 
sages— attesting  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
business.  Updated  classes  in  freelance  writ- 
ing; theatre;  American  foreign  policy;  the 
art  of  creating  raku;  parapsychology;  and 
even  a  rather  spicy  sounding  "Exotic  Exer- 
cises for  Adults"  are  Just  some  of  the  courses 
In  the  offing.  In  fact,  one  Florida  campus  is 
working  on  a  year-roimd  Elderhostel  pro- 
gram to  accommodate  their  Increasing  en- 
rollment requests.  To  obtain  more  Informa- 
tion on  Elderhostel,  write  to:  National  Elder- 
hostel Offices,  55  Chapel  Street,  Newton  Mass 
02160. 

Charles  E.  Odell,  chairman  of  the  board 
for  Elderhostel,  Inc.,  sums  up  the  effective- 
ness of  this  exciting  organization.  "Education 
represents  a  powerful  strategy  for  enriching 
the  lives  of  older  citizens.  Elderhostel  is  a 
program  which  challenges  older  people,  en- 
couraging them  to  participate  in  the  stimu- 
lating world  of  new  ideas,  books,  science,  cul- 
tural traditions  and  history. "  It  has  been  the 
hostelers  who  have  proven  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Odell's  statement.  Backed  by  persever- 
ance, patience  and  personal  enthusiasm,  they 
have  met  this  challenge  and  made  Elderhos- 
tel a  truly  modem -day  success  story!  9 


GASOHOL  DEVELOPMENT 
BREAKTHROUGH 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  1  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  gasohol  as  a  means  to 
extend  our  short  motor  fuel  supplies  and 
reduce  the  Nation's  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of 
S.  1775,  the  Agricultural  Forestry  and 
Rural  Energy  Act,  which  would  provide 
support  for  research  and  production  of 
alcohol  from  farm  and  forest  products. 
This  bill  is  now  part  of  the  synfuels  bill 
passed  last  year  by  the  Senate.  I  have 
also  cosponsored  legislation  to  reduce 
unnecessary  paperwork  and  bonds  for 
small  alcohol  producers  and  to  provide 
tax  incentives  for  alcohol  and  gasohol 
production. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  against 
gasohol  has  been  that  the  net  savings  In 
oil  can  only  be  delivered  through  co- 
generation  using  waste  heat,  using  solar 
or  other  renewable  sources  or  coal  to 
vaporize  the  alcohol  in  the  distillation 
process.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  alcohol 
is  still  significantly  higher  than  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  tell  you  today  of  a  new  method 
of  ethynol  production  discovered  by 
Dr.  Charles  Oulman  and  Colin  Chris- 
well  of  the  Ames  Laboratory  at  Iowa 
State  University.  This  process  eliminates 
the  need  for  heating  and  distillation 
process  by  selectively  absorbing  the  alco- 
hol with  a  silica-based  substance.  The 
alcohol  can  then  be  removed  and  the 
silica  material  recycled.  ITie  process  can 
be  used  with  readily  available  equipment 
and  csui  greatly  reduce  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  this  break- 
through represents  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  American  technical  ingenuity 
and  ask  that  an  article  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  giving  the  details  of  this 
breakthrough  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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Hmw   Method   Is  Oood   Nrws   fob   Gasohol 
(By  Ken  Sullivan) 
Am£s. — "Breakthrough !" 
It's  an  overused  word,  one  sometimes  ran- 
domly applied  to  any  technological  develop- 
ment that  has  puzzled  researchers  for  years. 
Often   what   is   first  called   a  breakthrough 
tiu-ns  out  to  be  only  another  step  In  the  evo- 
lution of  a  more  sophisticated  concept. 

That  Is  why,  perhaps,  the  term  Is  being 
used  cautiously  on  the  Iowa  State  University 
campus,  where  researchers  in  the  Ames  Lab- 
oratory have  hit  upon  a  process  that  may 
revolutionize  production  of  ethanol  alcohol, 
a  grain  alcohol  that  can  be  used  to  create 
gasohol. 

A  handful  of  Iowa  legislators  representing 
energy  and  education  committees  received  a 
briefing  on  the  discovery  Tuesday  during  a 
field  trip  designed  to  acquaint  lawmakers 
with  energy  production  facilities  at  ISU. 

Dr.  Charles  Oulman,  a  civil  engineer  tem- 
porarily assigned  one-quarter  time  to  the 
Ames  Laboratory,  outlined  the  discovery, 
crediting  the  Initial  revelation  to  another 
Ames  Lab  researcher.  Colin  Chrlswell. 

Typically,  ethanol  is  produced  through  a 
dlstUlatlon  process.  Orain  (corn)  mash  Is 
processed  Into  a  "beer,"  then  refined  still  fur- 
ther until  the  high  potency  alcohol  is  yield- 
ed through  evaporation. 

Under  the  concept  now  being  explored 
with  considerable  Intensity,  alcohol  of  equal. 
or  hi^er,  purity,  can  be  produced  through 
an  absorption  process,  a  much  simpler  meth- 
od that  also  uses  far  less  energy,  in  other 
words,  Instead  of  the  evaporation  step,  the 
corn  mash  "beer"  can  be  subjected  to  an 
absorbent  material  that  extracts  the  alcohol 
and  a  limited  amount  of  other  impurities 
from  the  liquid,  while  rejecting  the  water, 
sugar,  protein  and  other  undesirable  agents 
"It's  exciting,"  said  Oulman. 
"It's  amazing,"  said  Chrlswell. 
In  his  presentation  to  legislators,  Oulman 
compared  the  absorption  process  with  the 
mechanics  of  a  water  softener.  The  liquid  Is 
introduced  into  a  container  in  which  the 
absorbent  material,  in  this  case  a  slllca-based 
substance,  U  contained,  and  the  alcohol  Is 
absorbed. 

The  remaining  liquid  Is  withdrawn,  the 
alcohol  is  extracted  from  the  absorbent  ma- 
terlaj  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  "It  is."  said 
Oulman,  "a  potential  replacement  for  the 
still  as  a  tool  for  producing  ethanol  additive 
used  for  creation  of  gasohol.  "Substantially 
the  process  looks  feasible  at  this  time  as 

fu«  "'"*"**  for  the  still  in  the  production  of 

Chrlswell,  whom  Oulman  credlu  with  rec- 
ognizing the  possibilities  of  an  absorption 
process,  suggests  that  corn,  although  the 
target  rate  is  2.5  gallons.  Cost-per-gallon  Is 
In  the  $1.25  to  $1.50  price  range,  and  energy 
demands  are  high  due  to  requirements  that 
the    beer"  be  heated  several  times 

On  that  basis,  said  Oulman.  it  appears  the 
absorption  process  will  be  about  one-third 
more  energy  efficient,  since  it  requires  one 
less  boiling  of  the  mixture  and  the  overall 
treatment  can  be  accomplUhed  at  a  lower 
beat. 

Chrlswell  said  he  discovered  the  potential 
for  such  a  process  while  experimenting  with 
a  new  compound  developed  by  a  major  na- 
tional company.  Upon  learning  the  synthetic 
was  available.  Chriswell  said,  he  contacted 
the  firm  and  asked  for  a  supply  to  be  used 

^A^TJ***""'  ^^  "''*•  '^th  the  substance 
on  hand,  he  subjected  it  to  a  test  he  had  con- 

^'^  "t?"*'  ''^^  previously,  to  determine 
wnetner  the  compound  would  absorb  alcohol 
ironically,  the  experimental  sample  had  been 

r^^^.  "  **"''''=*  ^  «'«ove  impurities 
from  water    That  was  the  reason  for  Oul- 
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The  substance,  however,  opened  a  new 
realm  for  the  researchers,  who  Immediately 
recognized  its  potential  applications  in  alco- 
hol production. 

The  hardware  to  accomplish  the  absorption 
process  exists,  said  Oulman.  adding,  "It's 
not  as  If  we're  dreaming  up  a  process  that  has 
never  been  used  before."  He  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  a  specific  method  to  extract  the 
alcohol  from  the  absorbent  material  needs 
to  be  perfected. 

In  part,  this  is  where  the  Legislature  fits 
Into  the  picture.  Additional  research  needs 
to  be  funded,  to  the  tune  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  a  three-year  program,  according 
to  information  provided  Tuesday. 

Both  Oulman  and  Chrlswell  were  enthusi- 
astic about  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  ab- 
sorption process. 

Both,  for  example,  agreed  the  equipment 
required  for  the  process  Is  simpler  and  more 
readily  available  than  that  required  for  dls- 
tlllatlon.# 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REGULATIONS 
AND  THE  CAYMAN  TURTLE  FARM 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  like  most 
Americans,  I  am  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironmenal  and  conservation  problems 
facing  our  world  today.  I  think  many 
people  have  become  aware  of  the  com- 
plex structure  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment, and  steps  are  being  taken  by  indi- 
viduals and  private  groups;  every  level  of 
government:  and  various  groups  in  other 
nations  to  make  us  all  more  aware  and 
concerned  about  the  problems. 

However,  because  this  is  an  issue  which 
has  sprung  up  almost  overnight,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  and  an  issue  in 
which  all  the  answers  are  far  from  clear, 
will-intentioned  actions  many  times  go 
awry.  Such  is  the  case  with  a  regulation 
against  mariculture  sea  turtle  operations 
which  was  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce — National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service — and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior— Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  green  sea 
turtle  from  becoming  extinct,  the  De- 
partments have  leaned  heavily  on  the 
prohibition  ethic — if  we  prohibit  all 
trade  in  the  species,  that  will  take  care 
of  the  problem.  I  submit  that  there  are 
other  more  workable  alternatives  and 
that  farming  of  the  green  sea  turtle,  or 
any  endangered  or  threatened  species  for 
that  matter,  in  order  to  provide  a  steady 
reliable  trade  for  an  already  developed 
market,  is  a  workable  solution.  No  one 
has  proven  that  farming  is  not  part  of 
the  answer  to  saving  the  green  sea 
turtle,  yet  it  has  already  been  prohibited. 

I  believe  that  the  green  sea  turtle 
population  has  dwindled  to  such  a  point 
that  sea  turtle  farming  is  necessary  to 
save  the  species.  At  the  very  least,  estab- 
lished farms  should  be  allowed  the  right 
to  continue  to  exist;  the  right  to  continue 
to  perform  necessary  research;  and  the 
right  to  keep  the  sea  turtle  life  cycle  in 
tact  so  that  somewhere  on  this  Earth  we 
know  that  the  green  sea  turtle,  one  of  the 
most  unique  creatures  known  to  man. 
will  continue  to  exist.  Sea  turtle  farming 
will  work  because  man,  who  often  in  the 
past  has  been  responsl'ole  for  reducing 
the  sea  turtle  population,  will  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  seeing  that  the  species 
is  perpetuated.  The  regulation  against 


sea  turtle  mariculture  has  made  it  very 
difficult  for  the  only  established  green 
sea  turtle  farm  in  the  world,  the  Cayman 
Turtle  Farm  on  Grand  Cayman  Island, 
to  continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  almost  every  kind  of 
sea  turtle  has  become  endangered  over 
the  last  decade  or  so.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  many;  natural  predators;  the  taking 
of  turtles  by  man  for  food ;  a  loss  of  pro- 
tected sandy  beaches  for  the  turtles  to  lay 
eggs — because  of  various  kinds  of  devel- 
opment; and  natural  erosion  of  beaches. 
Consequently,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department — National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service — and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior— Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice— proposed  a  rule  in  1975  to  add  the 
sea  turtle  to  the  list  of  threatened  species. 
There  was  little  argument  from  anyone 
that  the  sea  turtle  was  indeed  threatened. 
An  exception  to  the  rule,  which  had  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
sea  turtle  products  into  the  United  States, 
was  proposed  for  mariculture  operations, 
provided  that  the  farms  became  self- 
sufficient  within  2  years  after  the  rule  was 
•  finalized.  However,  in  July  of  1978  the 
final  ruling  was  printed  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  no  provision  was  made  to 
exempt  the  farming  of  sea  turtles.  This 
ruling  primarily  affected  the  Cayman 
Turtle  Farm  on  Grand  Cayman  Island 
in  the  Caribbean. 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  Cayman 
Turtle  Farm  a  few  years  ago  on  a  trip 
down  to  the  Grand  Cayman  Island.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  farm's  facilities  and 
with  the  evidence  everywhere  of  good 
scientific  work.  Although  a  commercial 
mariculture  operation,  the  owners  also 
felt  that  they  were  doing  a  good  thing — 
that  farmed  sea  turtle  product  would 
take  over  the  already  large  market  for 
sea  turtle  products  and  would  therefore 
reduce  the  demand  on  the  threatened 
wild  population. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
owners  thought — and  still  believe— the 
farm  to  be  an  Integral  factor  in  saving 
the  sea  turtle.  The  International  Union 
of  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources  (lUCN) ,  a  prestigious  group  of 
scientists  from  all  over  the  world,  had, 
and  still  maintains,  a  special  task  force 
dedicated  to  sea  turtle  conservation  and 
research.  In  the  late  1960's.  the  primary 
figure  in  this  group  was  Dr.  Archie  Carr. 
an  American  scientist  who  had  written 
what  was  commonly  thought  of  as  the  de- 
finitive book  on  sea  turtles. 

Professor  Carr,  at  that  time,  favored 
the  farming  of  sea  turtles  as  a  way  to 
save  the  green  sea  turtle.  The  original 
turtle  farm.  Mariculture.  Ltd..  was 
started  in  part  because  of  the  endorse- 
ment of  "green  turtle  husbandry"  by  Dr. 
Carr  and  the  lUCN.  The  present  owners, 
the  Mlttiags,  took  over  most  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  farm  in  1975,  after  assur- 
ances from  the  lUCN  that  turtle  farming 
was  a  legitimate  enterprise  which  would 
help  save  the  sea  turtle  population.  The 
lUCN  never  actually  publicly  endorsed 
the  farm  itself  because  It  does  not  en- 
dorse specific  commercial  enterprises. 

When  I  visited  the  farm,  its  impor- 
tance to  the  Grand  Cayman  Island  struck 
me;  indeed,  the  farm  employs  approxl- 
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mately  2  percent  of  the  working  popula- 
tion of  the  island.  The  Grand  Cayman 
Government  has  always  been  supportive 
of  the  farm  and  in  fact  owns  a  small 
percentage  of  it.  The  turtle  farm  seems 
even  more  important  when  one  realizes 
that  Grand  Cayman  Island,  located  be- 
low Cuba,  is  one  of  the  last  capitalist 
countries  in  that  specific  region  of  the 
world. 

After  the  ruling  became  finalized  the 
turtle  farm  filed  for  a  reconsideration, 
and  a  1-year  stay  was  given.  On  May  29 
of  1979,  a  district  court  judge  ruled  that 
the  National  Marines  Fisheries  Service 
and  Fish  and  Wildlife's  ruling  was  not 
in  violation  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  The  judge's  ruling  was  not  surpris- 
ing because,  according  to  precedent: 

A  reviewing  court  U  to  be  particularly  def- 
erential where  an  agency  has  been  dele- 
gated discretion  to  reach  a  decision  based 
upon  technical  and  scientific  data. 

The  judge's  order  further  states: 
The  expertise  required  to  assess  disputed 
scientific  facts  properly  lies  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  agency  rather  than  the  review- 
ing court. 

Therefore,  we  accord  "a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  validity  to  the  joint  de- 
cision of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  NMPS 

The  1978  final  regulation  gave  three 
reasons  for  not  exempting  turtle  farming 
and  the  Cayman  Farm  Itself- 

First.  No  scientific  benefit  has  been 
gained  from  the  farm. 

Second.  If  an  exemption  is  allowed,  it 
would  make  monitoring  of  the  sea  turtle 
products  coming  Into  the  United  States 
more  difficult. 

^7i!!'"1'  ^"°^ng  farming  to  continue 
would  lead  to  bigger  markets  for  the 
products  which  the  farms  could  not  ful- 
fill; therefore  it  would  open  the  way  to 
increased  demand  for  sea  turtles,  and 
thus,  for  Illegal  poaching. 

In  addition,  the  respective  agencies 
were  concerned  that  the  Cayman  Farm 
did  not  meet  the  definition  of  what  a 
closed-cycle  self-sufficient  farm  should 
r««,"  »  *^^  language  approved  by  the 
convention  on  International  Trade  In 
nora  and  Fauna.  (CITES) .  Of  course  in 
the  proposed  rule,  farms  were  given  2 
years  to  become  self-sufficient  after  the 
rules  were  finalized. 

All  of  these  arguments  can  be  refuted. 
Stirc  •  **  various  times,  in  meetings; 
nfl»  ;  !"^  conversations,  officials  and 
other  interested  parties  have  admitted 

is  not  r!o?r  ^''°'^r  °'  ^^^  arguments 
«in»H  .1"/  *  problem,  and  have  maln- 

s  ?he  ri?f  L°"^  °^  ^'  °*^«'-  arguments 
IS  tne  real  reason. 

KaSS*Kw»,";*^""^^  '^"^fl*  has  been 
gained  by  the  farm. 

ha?}lf  H«*^^"u^*.Jf^^"y  refuted.  AU  one 
of  fK^  ^  ^^  ^°°^  through  the  comments 

^L^oV^*^"J^  '^'■"^  ^™  on  recon- 
sideration of  the  final  rule  to  see  page 

PithI  ^*!f  °'  ^^"«"  o'-  scientific  papers 
either  attesting  to  the  benefits  of  the 
farm  or  revealing  some  fact  which  they 

farm  ^  ^  '■^'""  °^  ^'"^^^  ^^  "^^ 

BaJ,P^^oK  ^T\^^  information  has  been 
haWK  «f^°.K'  *?^  ^^°^°^  ^«1  breeding 
Sen^naH  '/"^  '"^"^-  ^^°'^  have  also 
oeen  made  to  overcome  disease  problems 


peculiar  to  the  sea  turtle.  Scientists  have 
always  been  welcome  on  the  farm  and 
the  farm  has  even  sponsored  several  re- 
search projects. 

Second.  If  an  exemption  is  allowed,  it 
would  only  make  monitoring  of  sea  turtle 
products  entering  this  coiuitry  more  dif- 
ficult. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  monitoring 
efforts  similar  to  those  designed  for  use 
in  prohibiting  the  Illegal  entry  of  other 
threatened  or  endangered  species  could 
also  be  used  to  monitor  turtle  products. 
Two  examples  come  immediately  to 
mind— Fish  and  Wildlife's  strict  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  on  the  sale  of  alli- 
gator products  and  a  House  Merchant 
Marines  and  Fisheries  Committee  bill  to 
regulate  the  fiow  of  ivory  and  other  ele- 
phant products. 

With  regard  to  alligator  products,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  recently 
introduced  a  loosening  of  restricting  on 
the  sale  of  alligator  products  which  will 
include  the  sale  of  farmed  alligator  prod- 
ucts. The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  an- 
nounced a  strict  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  the  sale  of  alligator  products 
which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  illegally  obtained  aUigator 
products  do  not  enter  the  market.  Under 
these  new  rules,  international  and  do- 
mestic commerce  in  aUigator  hides  and 
hide  products  will  be  controlled  through 
a  "closed  system"  designed  to  insure  that 
only  legally  taken  hides  enter  the  system 
and  only  products  made  from  them  leave 
it.  Each  of  the  alligator  hides  must  be 
tagged  by  the  State  where  the  hides  are 
taken,  and  only  tagged  hides  can  be  sold 
legally. 

Foreign  and  domestic  businesses  must 
obtain  Federal  permits  to  buy.  tan.  or 
fabricate  alligator  hides.  Permittees  then 
are  allowed  to  do  business  only  with  one 
another  until  a  Fish  and  WUdlife  Serv- 
ice tag  is  applied.  After  that,  the  labeled 
products  may  be  sold  to  others.  Permit- 
tees, must,  however,  meet  stringent  rec- 
ordkeeping and  reporting  requirements 
Why  could  not  sea  turtle  products  be 
monitored  in  a  similar  fashion? 

With  regard  to  trade  in  elephant  prod- 
ucts, members  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  have 
reported  a  bill  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
ivory  from  elephants,  another  animal  on 
the  endangered  species  list.  The  bill 
would  impose  a  6-month  moratorium  on 
imports  of  elephant  products,  then  fol- 
low that  with  a  tightly  regulated  imports 
system.  Import  permits  would  be  granted 
only  to  those  nations  which  actively  man- 
age their  elephant  populations.  Alsos 
ivory  products  could  only  come  to  the 
United  States  through  two  ports  New 
York  and  Seattle,  thus  Insuring  firm  and 
more  easUy  managed  customs  control 
Why  could  not  something  like  this  be 
worked  out  for  farmed  sea  turtle  prod- 
ucts If  monitoring  those  products  cwning 
into  the  ports  is  difficult  for  customs 
officials? 

Third.  Allowing  farming  to  continue 
would  lead  to  bigger  markets  for  the 
products  which  the  farms  could  not  ful- 
fill; therefore  it  would  open  the  way  to 
increased  demand  for  sea  turtles,  and 
thus,  for  illegal  poaching. 

There  is  already  a  very  large  market 


for  turtle  products — as  meat,  and  as  a 
luxury  good.  The  farm  did  not.  and  has 
not.  created  or  tried  to  create  additional 
markets,  other  than  to  obtain  markets 
previously  supplied  by  the  wild  popula- 
tion. 

The  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  has  al- 
ready made  this  argument  In  several  re- 
cent regulations,  for  legal  and  controUed 
trade  in  endangered  species  as  a  means 
to  prevent  exploitation  of  the  species 
from  the  wUd. 

An  October  12  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice press  release  on  the  new  aUigator 
trade  regulations  states : 

We  also  hope  that  the  avallablUty  of  a  re- 
liable supply  of  legal  aUigator  bides  on  the 
International  market  will  result  in  leas  ex- 
ploitation of  other  endangered  crocodlUana. 

The  rationale  for  aUowing  trade  in  en- 
dangered elephant  products  seems  to  be 
similar — to  encourage  legal  trade  so  that 
demand  on  wUd  populations  by  poachers 
and  the  Uke  wiU  be  reduced.  The  Pish 
and  WildUfe  Service  suggested  easing  of 
the  rules  for  legal  trade  of  certain  cap- 
tive species  covered  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  in  another  regulation  pub- 
lished on  September  17.  That  regulation 
would  ease  Federal  rules  for  those  breed- 
ers of  endangered  species  who  have  been 
allowed  to  breed  them  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  propagate  the  species.  Pish  smd 
Wildlife  stated  that  the  new  captive 
breeder  rule  "wiU  reduce  the  demand  for 
wUdUfe  that  might  otherwise  be  taken 
from  its  natural  habitat." 

Why  coud  not  the  same  hold  true  for 
the  legal  fanning  of  sea  turtles?  Surely, 
a  regular,  reliable,  and  probably  cheaper 
supply  of  farmed  sea  turtle  products  will 
cut  down  on  the  demand  for  wild  turtle 
products  and  also  cut  out  the  profitabil- 
ity of  Ulegal  poaching,  thereby  giving  the 
wild  population  a  much  better  chance 
of  survival. 

Dr.  Archie  Carr,  who  sometime  be- 
tween 1967  and  1978  when  the  final  rul- 
ing came  down,  became  opposed  to  the 
Cayman  Turtle  Farm  and  turtle  farming 
in  general,  has  also  used  this  argument 
against  the  farm.  In  the  January  14 
Newsweek  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
turtle  meats  "aren't  feeding  protein-poor 
Indians,  but  rich  gringos  in  high-rise 
hotels."  Farming,  says  Dr.  Carr,  "keeps 
alive  markets  that  should  be  forever 
closed." 

I  am  afraid  that  I  must  disgaree  with 
Dr.  Carr.  It  has  rather  consistently  been 
proven  that  totally  restricting  the  sup- 
ply of  items  which  are  in  large  demand 
by  individuals  does  not  cut  out  the  mar- 
ket for  that  product — in  effect,  a  ban 
such  as  this  only  leads  the  way  to  a  black 
market.  Leathers,  furs,  and  skins  of 
various  animals  on  the  endangered  spe- 
cies list  have  become  big  Items  in  the 
black  market.  They  are  things  that  peo- 
ple will  pay  exorbitant  amounts  to  ob- 
tain. The  black  market  trade  in  rare  bird 
species  is  right  up  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  Ulegally  obtained  endangered  species. 
Fish  and  WUdlife  knows  this,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  Is  why  they  have  made  the  two 
previously  mentioned  rulings — to  cut 
down  on  the  iUegal  trade  of  wUd  en- 
dangered species  in  order  to  assure  the 
species'  survival. 

The  other  argument,  and  one  that  was 
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especially  considered  in  the  judge's  de- 
cision, is  that  the  farm  is  not.  and  can- 
not, become  a  self -sufficient  closed  turtle 
fanning  operation. 

The  Cayman  Turtle  Farm  took  doomed 
eggs  from  the  wild — under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  lUCN— to  begin  their 
farming  operation.  However,  the  last 
wild  egg  gathering  was  in  1978. 

Even  though  it  takes  approximately 
10  years  for  a  sea  turtle  to  become  sexu- 
ally mature,  some  of  the  farm-reared 
turtles  have  begun  to  produce  eggs.  Like 
many  creatures,  they  produce  more  pro- 
liflcally  as  they  get  older.  A  couple  of 
farm-reared  tiutles  which  are  producing 
eggs  for  the  third  time  have  an  85  per- 
cent hatchling  rate,  extremely  high  for 
sea  turtles.  Since  the  farm-reared  turtles 
are  just  becoming  old  enough  to  begin 
laying  eggs,  their  first  couple  of  hatches 
will  not  be  as  good  as  those  turtles  which 
have  been  producing  eggs  for  a  number 
of  years.  However,  farm-reared  turtles 
which  are  producing  for  the  third  time 
have  a  hatchling  rate  which  is  possibly 
higher  than  captive-wild  turtles. 

Additionally.  I  have  some  trouble  un- 
derstanding why  an  agency  or  committee 
should  care  whether  the  turtle  farm  is 
totally  self-sustaining  at  this  time  so 
long  as  they  take  no  eggs  or  turtles  from 
the  wild.  If  the  farm  goes  under  because 
It  cannot  financially  sustain  itself,  with 
farm-reared  turtles,  so  be  it.  That  is  the 
farm's  problem,  not  ours. 

Although  I  was  familiar  with  the  Cay- 
man Turtle  Farm  and  its  problems,  our 
office  did  not  make  an  inquiry  to  the 
NaOB  until  after  several  newspapers  in 
Florida  printed  stories  quoting  a  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  administrator 
in  Florida  as  saying  that  the  farm  was 
simply  a  vehicle,  a  front"  for  iUegal 
poaching.  We  knew  this  was  not  true  and 
requested  a  meeting  with  NMFS  officials 
to  discuss  this  and  the  entire  situation 
■nie  mam  excuse  given  by  NMPS  officials 
at  that  time  for  not  allowing  the  farm 
to  import  turtle  products  into  the  United 
States  was  that  monitoring  would  be  too 
difficult.  The  officials  seemed  to  discount 
most  of  the  other  reasons,  including  the 
self-sufficiency  argument. 
tv,°^^*™*^^  *•  *  regional  director  of 
S  fi^^i?.^*-  Petersburg  sent  a  letter 
fS  ^^^'^''^''^K  Times  stating  that 
«ie  NMPB  "has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Cayman  Turtle  Farms  is  anything  other 
than  a  legitunate  operation  for  raising 
marine  turtles."  I  have  since  learned  that 
tSSn  ^°  n?*  '^  conducting  an  inves- 
Sth  T  °'  "^^^  poaching  activities 
S^  "°  *"  "  "^  vindicate  the 
The  facts  are  that  at  one  time,  nearly 

St°}hTt  /l.f  *u  ^  scientific  community 
felt  that  turtle  husbandry  was  the  wav 

toefp''«r"'f  ^^  ^*  *"^«-  Apparently, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  sea  turtle  ex- 

Sr'Sdtol.'*^  l^'  "^  way'St  Se 
tZ^u^^  ^  ^'  ^""^  "^«y  »^ow  that 
«mJ  r^  *^°"^  '^°^  by  the  other 
side,  or  because  they  are  afraid  that  re- 
search funding  will  be  lost  if  they  express 
^mT^'SZ  "^'^  '  ^^^^  spoken  vS 
fSthi  thtf^  ^°^^^  ^""^  '"ost  °^  them 
thlvl^  ^t  '^™  ^^  gotten  a  raw  deal 
that  there  have  been  unfair  accusation^ 


and  lies  made  about  and  against  the 
farm,  and  that  these  accusations  have 
been  sanctioned  or  at  least  overlooked  by 
people  who  should  know  better. 

The  opinion  of  many  of  those  in  the 
environmental  and  conservation  commu- 
nity has  been  swayed  so  that  they  be- 
Ueve  the  agencies  are  wearing  the  white 
hats;  that  the  farm  is  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  greedy  and  selfish  exploiters  of 
the  helpless  turtles;  that  the  farm  is  an 
"illegal  front"  for  poaching.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
farm  fills  a  market  which  will  not  go 
away  and  in  cutting  off  the  farm  to  the 
American  market — and  in  fact  to  other 
markets,  since  the  Miami  port  is  the 
farm's  most  reUable  port  for  shipment 
all  over  the  world — we  are  doing  irrepar- 
able harm  to  the  farm;  the  island  and 
its  inhabitants;  and  most  of  all,  the  sea 
turtle  whose  very  survival  is  at  stake. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  there  are 
indications  of  some  illegal  trade  in  sea 
turtle  products.  As  I  previously  stated, 
an  investigation  of  such  trade  is  in  prog- 
ress. Based  on  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge and  information.  I  am  confident 
that  the  trade  does  not  emanate  from,  or 
is  in  any  way  related  to.  the  Cayman 
Turtle  Farm. 

The  Cayman  Turtle  Farm  is  important 
to  the  Grand  Cayman  Island  and  is  more 
important  to  the  conservation  of  the 
green  sea  turtle. 

Dr.  Johnson,  chief  executive  of  the 
Cayman  Turtle  Farm  recently  wrote  to 
me  that  he  felt  that  "prejudice  would 
appear  to  play  a  very  large  part  in  shap- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  majority"  of  con- 
servationists and  environmentalists  op- 
posed to  the  farm.  "I  can  only  hope,"  he 
stated,  "that  eventually  the  American 
sense  of  fair  play  will  permeate  through" 
to  the  Department  and  others  involved 
in  attempting  to  save  the  sea  turtle  from 
extinction.* 


nic,  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETH- 
ICS UNDER  RULE  43.  PARAGRAPH 
4  PERMITTING  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A 
GIFT  OF  TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENT  OR  FOREIGN 
EDUCA-nONAL  OR  CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  no- 
tice of  a  Senate  officer  or  employee  who 
proposes  to  participate  in  a  program,  the 
principal  objective  of  which  is  educa- 
tional, sponsored  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  educational  or  chari- 
table organization  involving  travel  to  a 
foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  foreign 
government  or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Homer,  during  the  period 
from  November  9,  1979  to  November  11, 
1979,  to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  for  European 
Studies  of  the  City  of  London  Polytech- 
nic. It  has  been  determined  that  Mr 
Homer's  travel,  the  cost  of  which  will 
be  borne  by  the  City  of  London  Polytech- 


UNITED  HOSPITAL  FUND  OF  NEW 
YORK 

•  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Hospital  Pimd  of  New  York  is  a  highly 
respected  nonprofit  organization  which 
provides  philanthropic  aid  and  leader- 
ship for  the  New  York  City  health  care 
community.  Each  year,  the  United  Hos- 
pital Fund  hosts  a  breakfast  for  the  New 
York  City  congressional  delegation  at 
which  time  my  long-time  friend  and  the 
United  Hospital  Fund's  president.  Joesph 
V.  Terenzio,  discusses  with  the  delegation 
the  projects  and  activities  undertaken  or 
sponsored  by  the  UHF  in  the  previous 
year. 

As  an  example  of  the  United  Hospital 
Fimd's  many  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  area  of  health  care  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis,  the  UHF  last  year 
compiled  for  each  member  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  all  health  resources  for  each 
congressional  district  in  New  York  City. 
This  document  has  proven  invaluable  to 
me  on  countless  occasions  when  I  have 
required  Information  about  health  care 
services  in  New  York  City.  This  year, 
the  UHF  conducted  a  major  patient 
origin  study  for  all  New  York  City  hospi- 
tals as  well  as  a  study  which  examined 
the  use  of  hospitals  in  three  disadvan- 
taged communities  in  New  York  City.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Joe  Terenzio,  his 
staflf  and  all  those  individuals  who 
worked  diligently  on  these  important 
projects.  I  am  certain  that  this  infor- 
mation will  prove  to  be  as  useful  and 
valuable  as  the  health  resources  guide 
we  received  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  objec- 
tions, I  request  that  Joe  Terenzio's  re- 
marks before  the  congressional  delega- 
tion last  Tuesday,  January  5  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Remabks  of  Joseph  V.  Tesznzio 

At  the  United  Hospital  Fund's  Breakfast 
for  New  York  City's  Congressional  delega- 
tion last  year,  we  presented  the  first  edition 
of  "Health  Resources:  A  Guide  to  Your 
District  and  New  York  City."  ThU  publica- 
tion, which  I  hope  you  have  found  helpful 
over  the  past  year,  Is  a  reference  to  the 
health  needs,  services  and  utilization  In  your 
Congressional  district  and  the  city  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  our  intention  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  you  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  to 
update  the  publication  every  two  years. 

This  morning  I  am  proud,  on  behalf  of 
the  Fund,  to  present  to  you  the  first  In  a 
series  of  special  studies  which  will  serve  to 
supplement  the  Health  Resources  publica- 
tion. This  special  study,  conveniently  de- 
signed to  be  added  to  the  binder  of  your 
Health  Resources  book,  is  entitled.  "A  Pro- 
file of  Hospitalization  in  Three  Disadvan- 
taged Areas  in  New  York  City."  The  study 
describes  the  use  of  hospitals  in  three  com- 
munities in  New  York  City  which  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  among  the  Clty'i 
most  disadvantaged  areas.  These  communi- 
ties are  the  South  Bronx,  Central  Brook- 
lyn (including  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  com- 
munity) and  Harlem.  Additionally,  I  am 
providing  you  with  a  study  we  conducted 
last  summer  at  the  United  Hospital  Fund 
of  the  origin  of  patients  who  use  New  York 
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City  hospitals.  This  patient  origin  study, 
entitled,  "Origin  of  Patients  in  New  York 
City  Hospitals:  A  Comprehensive  Study  of 
Zip  Code  of  Residence  for  All  Inpatient 
Discharges  In  New  York  City."  provides  data 
for  every  inpatient  dlschuged  from  New 
York  City  hospitals  in  calendar  year  1078. 
These  data  Indicate  each  patient's  place  of 
residence  by  zip  code,  the  hospital  utilized 
and  the  service  category  from  which  the 
patient  was  discharged. 

A  number  of  hospital  administrators  had 
indicated  concern  about  how  the  future  bed 
need  for  the  City  of  New  York  would  be  de- 
termined. All  of  us  have  been  aware  for  some 
time  that  a  significant  number  of  people 
who  use  our  hoq>ltal  beds  come  from  outside 
the  city.  Many  of  tis  began  to  realize  that 
some  precision  was  urgently  needed  in  as- 
certaining Just  how  large  our  health  care 
population  really  is  and  where  they  come 
from.  The  United  Hospital  Fund  was  re- 
quested by  the  Health  Systems  Agency  to 
undertake  a  patient  origin  study  for  use  in 
development  of  the  City's  Health  Systems 
Plan. 

Taking  the  lead  In  the  face  of  this  task, 
we  pulled  together  an  unprecedented  coali- 
tion of  health  care  experts  and  authorities 
to  work  together  as  a  group  to  define  the 
methodology  and  steer  the  implementation 
of  the  study.  The  Patient  Origin  Study  Steer- 
ing Committee  was  a  group  remarkable  in 
its  divergent  representation.  Included  In  it 
were  representatives  from  the  Mayors  Offlce. 
New  York  City  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Greater  New  York,  private  health  care  In- 
surers, New  York  City  Health  and  Hospitals 
Corporation,  New  York  State  Health  Plan- 
ning Commission,  State  Department  of 
Health.  New  York  State  Hoq)ltal  Review  and 
Planning  Council,  voluntary  hospitals,  pro- 
prietary hospitals.  Greater  New  York  Hos- 
pital Association.  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Private  Hospitals.  Alpha  Center  for 
Health  Planning.  Offlce  of  Health  Systems 
Management,  Department  of  City  Planning, 
Health  Systems  Agency  of  New  York  City 
and  others.  The  United  Hospital  Fund  acted 
as  a  catalyst  for  this  convergence  of  talent 
and  provided  staff  and  support  vital  to  the 
successful  completion  of  this  massive  study. 

A  tremendous  measure  of  gratitude  is  owed 
to  every  hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York; 
voluntary,  proprietary  and  municipal.  Each 
participated  in  what  no  doubt  will  become 
one  of  the  more  significant  studies  of  hos- 
pitals—by  hospitals— in  the  City's  history. 
Over  1,110,000  patient  discharges  were  anal- 
yzed for  1978  from  data  generously  supplied 
and  tabulated  by  the  Individual  hospitals 
themselves  to  the  United  HospiUl  Fund  staff. 
The  patient  origin  study  for  the  first  time 
makes  It  possible  to  examine  in  detaU  each 
hospital  and  each  community  and  the  hos- 
pitalization patterns  within  them. 

The  study  told  us  a  number  of  things.  It 
reflected  that  fully  11  percent  of  the  patients 
utilizing  New  York  City  hospital  beds  come 
from  outside  the  city.  In  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  alone  that  figure  approaches  19 
percent.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  economic 
Implications,  the  patient  origin  study  also 
gives  us  insight  Into  the  patterns  of  utiliza- 
tion by  Inpatients  between  boroughs  and 
between  the  City  Itself  and  areas  outside  It. 
But  the  study  also  tells  us  something  much 
more  than  that;  it  tells  us  that  the  volun- 
tary sector  Is  stUl  called  upon  to  serve  the 
community  and  still  delivers  the  leadership 
and  support  necessary  to  achieve  these  goals. 

The  Implications  of  this  kind  of  data  with 
regard  to  the  health  planning  Issues  of  bed 
need  methodology  and  certificate  of  need  are 
obvious.  What  U  not  so  immediately  obvious 
however,  are  the  numerous  types  of  special 
analyses  and  studies  which  can  result  frran 
use  of  the  patient  origin  data  base  In  con- 


junction with  other  existing  sources  of  In- 
formation; such  as  geographic  servloe  area, 
type  of  institution  by  auspice  or  other  cate- 
gory, or  other  hospital  statistics  such  as  oc- 
cupancy rate,  length  of  stay  and  the  like. 

The  special  study  of  disadvantaged  areas 
was  made  pKjsslble  by  the  data  base  of  the 
patient  origin  study  and  provides  one  ex- 
ample of  its  application.  It  represents  the 
first  of  what  we  hope  will  become  a  series  of 
special  studies  focusing  on  some  of  the 
unique  problems  confronting  the  health  care 
delivery  system  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  study  for  you 
In  more  detail.  My  remarks  will  touch  upon 
both  the  substance  of  the  study  and  Its 
format. 

The  puipose  of  this  special  study  is  to 
examine  whether  people  living  In  the  South 
Bronx.  Central  Brooklyn  and  Harlem  receive 
hospital  care  at  the  same  rate,  in  similar 
types  of  Institutions  and  with  the  same  ease 
and  convenience  as  other  residents  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  This  Is  accomplished  by 
describing  In  detail  the  hospital  utilization 
patterns  for  residents  of  these  three  disad- 
vantaged communities.  This  special  study 
does  not  attempt  to  draw  Inferences  or  make 
conclusions  about  the  quality  and  adequacy 
of  hospital  care  received.  We  feel  that  the 
study  will  be  successful  If  It  does  nothing 
more  than  describe  existing  conditions  In 
these  disadvantaged  communities,  contrast 
them  to  conditions  existing  for  the  majority 
of  New  York  City  residents,  and  present  these 
data  m  such  a  way  as  to  enable  health  policy- 
makers, legislators  and  planners  to  engage 
in  a  rational  debate,  supported  by  facts,  con- 
cerning the  various  proposed  solutions  to  the 
problems  facing  us  In  New  YM-k  City. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  study  provides  a 
quick  and  convenient  executive  summary  of 
the  study's  findings.  The  second  chapter 
gives  an  introduction  and  explanation  of  the 
study  procedure  and  data  sources.  From 
chapter  three,  one  is  able  to  obtain  an  over- 
view of  trends  for  the  three  disadvantaged 
areas  as  well  as  each  of  New  York  City's  five 
boroughs  and  of  New  YOTk  City  as  a  whole. 
The  last  three  chapters  treat  each  of  the  dis- 
advantaged areas  Individually  and  provide 
maps  which  indicate  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  In  relation  to  the  borough  and  Con- 
gressional dlstrlcte.  Also  displayed  on  the 
maps  are  the  hospitals  In  and  surrounding 
the  area. 

Each  of  the  sections  treating  the  individ- 
ual disadvantaged  communities  examines  In 
greater  detail  the  patterns  of  use  for  resi- 
dents of  the  South  Bronx.  Central  Brot^lyn 
and  Harlem.  These  use  patterns  are  compared 
to  the  patterns  of  others  vrtthln  their  bor- 
ough and  other  residenta  of  the  City.  The 
data  graphically  displayed  answers  questions 
regarding  the  amount  of  hospital  care  used 
by  the  residenta  of  the  disadvantaged  com- 
munities, the  proximity  of  hospitals  iised, 
which  particular  hospitals  provide  the  major 
amount  of  care,  and  the  tjrpes  of  Institutions 
utilized  according  to  ownership  category, 
that  Is.  utilization  of  voluntary,  munlcpal. 
proprietary  and  stata  hospitals.  Also  exam- 
ined In  these  chaptars  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  distances  traveled  to  a  hospital 
and  the  type  of  ho^ltal  use. 

As  most  of  you  know,  there  Is  no  one  de- 
finitive geographic  definition  or  delineation 
of  what  constitutes  any  given  neighborhood 
or  community  in  New  York  City.  The  three 
communities  for  this  study  were  delineated 
by  aggregating  New  York  City  Community 
Dlstrlcta  based  on  definitions  and  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  the  New  York 
City  Planning  Commission.  The  boundaries 
of  the  three  communities  addressed  In  this 
ptudy  have  been  modified  to  conform  to  zip 
code  areas,  since  there  is  not  an  exact  cor- 
respondence between  community  district 
boundaries  and  zip  code  areas. 


A  number  of  assumptions  must  be  made 
in  a  study  of  this  nature.  Among  them,  la 
the  obvious  fact  that  not  every  Individual 
living  within  the  boundaries  of  these  com- 
munities is  necessarily  poof  or  disadvan- 
taged. Additionally,  the  difference  In  utili- 
zation of  services  by  distinct  ethnic,  racial 
and  socio-economic  groups  within  these 
areas  is  not  treated  by  this  study;  neither  are 
differences  In  use  patterns  within  the  com- 
munities. The  data  from  which  this  study  Is 
derived  does  not  permit  an  explanation  as 
to  why  the  community  uses  one  boq>ltal 
rather  than  another.  It  should  be  noted  that 
In  some  cases,  the  use  of  hospitals  outside 
a  community  may  be  a  result  of  convenience 
or  physician  referrals  rather  than  a  lack  of 
appropriate  facilities  within  the  area. 

Nonetheless,  bearing  these  caveata  In  mind, 
much  valuable  Information  and  data  can 
be  obtained  and  before  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
more  significant  findings  of  this  special 
study : 

Annually  138  out  of  every  1,000  people  who 
live  In  the  three  disadvantaged  areas  of  the 
South  Bronx,  Central  Brooklyn  and  Harlem 
are  discharged  from  a  New  York  City  hospi- 
tal. This  compares  with  the  cltywlde  average 
use  rata  of  123.5  per  1,000  people. 

Over  70  percent  of  residenta  of  the  three 
disadvantaged  communities  receive  hospital 
care  In  their  own  community  or  In  the  im- 
mediate surrounding  vicinity.  In  fact,  almost 
9  out  of  10  residenta  use  hospitals  located 
in  their  own  borough. 

Residenta  of  disadvantaged  areas  rely  on 
municipal  hospitals  to  a  greater  degree  and 
on  voluntary  and  proprietary  hospitals  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  do  their  New  York  City 
counterparta.  Almost  two-fifths  of  the 
study's  disadvantaged  residenta  used  munici- 
pal hospitals  as  compared  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  New  York  City  population  as  a 
whole. 

Residenta  of  the  three  disadvantaged  study 
areas  who  travel  outaide  their  community  for 
hospital  care  are  more  likely  to  go  to  vol- 
untary hospitals  than  to  municipal  hospitals. 
Over  30  percent  of  those  who  use  voluntary 
hospitals  receive  care  outelde  their  com- 
munity and  surrounding  areas  compared  to 
a  20  percent  rate  for  municipal  use. 

More  than  half  of  the  patlente  served  by 
hospitals  located  In  disadvantaged  areas  Uve 
outaide  the  area.  The  voluntary  hospitals 
within  the  disadvantaged  areas  receive  more 
than  three-fifths  of  their  patlenta  from  out- 
side the  area  as  compared  to  one-third  for 
the  municipal  hospitals. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  reference  docu- 
ment will  enhance  your  famlUarity  with  the 
health  needs  and  utilization  pattams,  not 
only  of  the  City  as  a  whole,  but  also  by  the 
residenta  of  these  special  areas.  Health  policy 
issues  will  continue  to  arise,  the  responses 
to  which  will  In  one  way  or  another  affect 
the  residenta  of  these  disadvantaged  com- 
munities. We  at  the  United  Hospital  Fund 
feel  that  it  Is  Imperative  that  legislators, 
planners  and  other  health  poUcymakers  have 
before  them  as  completa  a  set  of  facta  as  is 
possible  to  aid  in  tbls  decision  making  proc- 
ess. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  present  you  with  the 
special  study,  "A  Profile  of  Hospitalization  In 
Three  Disadvantaged  Areas  In  New  York 
City,"  and  with  a  copy  of  the  summary  report 
of  the  patient  origin  study.  Together  these 
documenta  add  to  your  resources  of  infor- 
mation on  New  York  City  hospitals  and 
health  care  Institutions  and  represent  an 
example  of  our  growing  portfolio  of  data  and 
publications  which  we  beUeve  can  provide 
Information  of  specific  Interest  to  you.  If 
you  have  any  commenta  or  suggestions  for 
future  special  studies  or  Improvementa  In 
our  publications  that  would  make  our  serv- 
ices more  useful  to  you,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me.* 
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FARMER  CXXDPERATIVES 


•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
bom  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  northeast 
Iowa  and  during  my  adolescent  years  was 
employed  by  a  dairy  cooperative  in  Cedar 
Palls.  It  has  Iraig  been  my  belief  that 
the  success  of  the  family  farm  system 
in  the  United  States  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  growth  and  development  of 
farmer  cooperatives.  Parmer  coopera- 
tives which  are  wholly  operated  and  con- 
trolled by  their  farmer  members,  are  a 
prmcipal  marketing  tool  for  American 
agriculture.  Farmers  in  Iowa  and 
throughout  the  Midwest  are  now  under 
great  economic  and  psychological  hard- 
ship due  to  the  recent  embargo  of  grain 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  yet  to  provide  the  farmers  with 
the  proper  relief  from  this  action.  The 
family  farm  in  this  country  cannot  sur- 
vive unless  the  outreached  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment Is  cut  off,  preventing  unneces- 
sary Interference.  In  recent  years,  co- 
operatives, farmer-owned  businesses 
have  been  harassed  by  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  To  under- 
stand the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  the  most 
significant  statute  relating  to  farmer  co- 
operatives, a  brief  review  of  the  history 
is  in  order. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
farmers  acting  together  to  market  their 
production  could  be  and.  In  some  in- 
stances, were,  determined  by  the  courts 
to  be  legal  trusts  or  combinations  re- 
straining trade  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  law  per- 
mitting farmers  to  associate  for  these 
purposes.  The  statute  which  sanctioned 
the  right  of  farmers  to  collectively  proc- 
ess, handle,  commingle,  market,  and 
have  market  agencies  in  common,  was 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  signed  into  law 
in  1922. 

Why  this  distinction  in  the  general 
antitrust  laws  for  farmers?  The  essential 
reason  is  that  true  competitive  pricing 
takes  place  in  a  free  market  where  it  is 
assumed  that  those  who  buy  and  those 
who  sell  have  equality  in  their  bargaining 
power.  Obviously,  this  is  not  true  of  agri- 
cultural products.  The  individual  farmer, 
acting  alone,  certainly  has  no  equality 
with  the  chainstores  or  with  large 
processors. 

Congress  at  that  time  also  recognized 
the  uniqueness  of  agriculture,  a  imique- 
ness  that  the  ability  of  farmers  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  fair  price  is  so  weak  that  it  Is 
nearly  nonexistent.  Our  lawmakers 
realized  that: 

First.  Farmers  must  decide  what  and 
how  much  to  produce  long  before  they 
know  what  and  how  much  buyers  will 
want; 

Second.  Once  the  commodity  is  pro- 
duced, the  farmer  must  dispose  of  It  re- 
gardless of  how  much  is  available  in  the 
marketplace; 

Third.  Actual  production  cannot  be  ac- 
curately forecast  to  match  desired  output 
because  of  the  vagaries  of  weather  dis- 
ease, insects,  and  the  like. 

Fourth.  Once  a  crop  is  planted,  or  the 
dahr  herds  size  decided,  it  Is  not  subject 
to  easy  adjustment; 


Fifth.  Individual  farmers  have  no  crai- 
trol  over  what  or  how  much  their  neigh- 
bors or  farmers  in  similar  production 
areas  will  send  to  the  market;  and 

Sixth.  Capital  invested  in  one  type  of 
agricultural  production  is  not  easily 
transferred  to  another  phase  of  agri- 
culture. For  example,  farmers  cannot 
switch  from  dairy  to  orchard  or  to  row 
crop. 

These  unique  features  of  agriculture 
are  also  the  basis  for  market  orders. 

When  the  need  for  Capper-Volstead 
was  debated  in  Congress,  a  concern  was 
expressed  about  the  possibility  of  all  pro- 
ducers of  a  particular  commodity  getting 
together  and  forming  a  monopoly 
through  one  cooperative  or  a  market 
agency  in  commtm  through  a  number  of 
cooperatives.  Cooperative  leaders  re- 
sponded to  this  opposition  by  saying  such 
fears  were  unrealistic.  What  was  once 
pointed  out  is  still  true  today— that  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  substitute  ability 
among  agricultural  products,  a  monopoly 
hold  on  a  market  is  virtually  impossible. 
American  agriculture  is  so  abundant  and 
so  varied  there  is  no  one  commodity  that 
can  demand  a  price. 

The  true  test  of  maricet  power  is  not 
whether  you  have  a  substantial  share  of 
a  market  but  whether  you  can  use  your 
position  to  control  price  or  exclude  com- 
petition. 

Even  if  the  cooperative  could  control 
the  price  of  agricultural  products,  this 
could  be  only  for  a  short  period.  As  soon 
as  the  price  goes  up  for  a  particular  com- 
modity, many  other  producers  seek  to 
share  In  the  returns  and  plant  the  same 
Items  or  increase  the  herd  size.  Then  we 
are  In  a  situation  where  a  surplus  is 
created  and  a  commodity  is  grown  at  a 
loss.  However,  Congress,  realizing  that  a 
practical  and  objective  approach  was 
necessary,  recognized  there  was  a  possi- 
bility for  a  farmer  cooperative  to  have  a 
significant  ^are  of  a  mai*et,  it  decided 
to  enact  some  public  safeguard  Into  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  law  says  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason  to 
believe  that  an  association  monopolizes 
or  restrains  trade  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  price  of  any  agricultural  product  is 
unduly  enhanced,  the  Secretary  may 
order  the  cooperative  to  cease  and  desist 
from  such  monopolization  or  restraint 
of  trade. 

It  was  only  after  prolonged  debate  that 
the  duty  to  monitor  "undue  price  en- 
hancement" was  placed  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Senate 
wanted  the  policy  function  to  be  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  but  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  prevailed  and  the  re- 
sponsibility was  placed  in  the  USDA. 

This  prohibition  against  undue  price 
enhancement  is  found  only  in  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act  and  the  Fishermen's 
Cooperative  Act,  a  similar  law.  No  law 
says  that  an  oil  company  or  computer 
manufacturer  cannot  unduly  enhance 
the  price  of  the  product  It  sells. 

In  the  57  years  that  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act  has  been  on  the  books,  in  fewer 
than  a  dozen  Instances  has  it  been  al- 
leged that  a  cooperative,  or  group  of  co- 
operatives, unduly  enhanced  prices.  The 


Department  of  Agriculture  has  investi- 
gated each  complaint  and  has  not  found 
a  single  case  that  warranted  legal  actloa 
The  fact  that  a  number  of  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  have  found  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  farmer  cooperative  has 
unduly  enhanced  the  price  has  led  many 
critics  to  point  to  such  inaction  as  a 
lack  of  proper  supervision  rather  than 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  no  undue 
price  enhancement  has  taken  place. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  criticism  is 
that  outside  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, ivory  tower  Government  econ- 
omists do  not  understand  production 
and  marketing  of  farm  products  and 
clearly  do  not  understand  the  economics 
of  the  family  farm.  There  is  not  now 
and  there  has  not  been  in  recent  years 
one  recognized  and  competent  agricul- 
tural economist  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
or  on  the  Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  When  General  Motors  has  a 
lot  full  of  vans  they  are  not  selling,  it 
cuts  back  production.  When  American 
Standard  sees  that  housing  construction 
is  off,  It  cuts  back  on  the  number  of  bath- 
tubs and  sinks  it  produces  until  its  in- 
ventory has  been  reduced  and  new  hous- 
ing has  Increased. 

Fanners  cannot  do  this  because  agri- 
cultural production,  unlike  manufactur- 
ing, cannot  be  controlled  by  turning  a 
spigot  on  and  off.  Our  present  admin- 
istration, and  our  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, have  failed  again  and  again  to 
realize  this  distinction.  After  studying 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act  a  thoughtful  person  cannot 
help  being  impressed  by  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture  shared  by  many  In  Congress 
at  the  time  the  act  was  being  passed.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  after  more  than  half  a 
century  has  passed  by,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  administration,  are 
seemingly  many  times  void  of  the  under- 
standing and  Interest  of  this  unique  and 
important  part  of  the  American  economy. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  share  my  concern. 

In  September  1975,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  released  a  staff  report  on 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  marketing 
orders.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  reviewing  this  staff  report,  found 
that  It  gave  a  particularly  inaccurate  and 
distorted  picture  of  marketing  orders. 
The  USDA  comments  contain  many  ob- 
servations pointing  out  untrue,  Inac- 
curate, and  misleading  statements  re- 
garding farmer  cooperatives  and  market 
orders.  The  USDA  critique  stated: 

Because  the  authors  of  the  report  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  farmer  co- 
operative and  the  special  nature  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  distribution,  the  report 
misinterprets  some  pf  the  statutory  provi- 
sions and  judicial  decisions. 

The  fundamental  defect  In  the  report  If 
that  the  nature  of  the  cooperative  form  of 
enterprise  Is  not  thoroughly  understood  and 
many  complexities  and  exceedingly  pectaiar 
features  of  economics  Involved  In  agricul- 
tural production  and  distribution  are  not 
fully  appreciated. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  authors  feel 
very  uncomfortable,  as  Industry  regulators, 
with  the  laws  and  Judicial  decisions  concern- 
ing farmer  cooperatives.  The  hostUlty  Is  un- 
justified. 
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The  nc  has  been  guilty  of  more  than 
preparing  Inaccurate  and  misleading  re- 
ports on  Federal  market  orders  and  co- 
operatives. It  has  burdened  the  agricul- 
tural industry  with  Innumerable  requests 
for  detailed  business  records  but  has 
abused  Its  subpena  power. 

The  Northeast  Dairy  Cooperative 
(Dalrylea  Cooperative,  Inc.)  was  served 
with  a  fishnet  subpena  17  pages  in 
length,  demanding  that  the  co-op  pro- 
duce its  records  covering  a  10-year 
period.  In  order  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  the  farmer  cooperative  was 
required  to  spend  approximately  46,500 
man-hours  at  42  different  locations  in 
5  States,  collecting  approximately  29,200 
documents  requested.  After  assembling 
these  data  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $10 
per  hour,  a  reasonable  estimate,  the  PTC 
after  a  cursory  look  at  the  records,  dis- 
missed its  investigation.  No  action  was 
filed,  yet  dairy  farmer  members  of  this 
cooperative  were  out  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  not  including  legal  fees. 

In  another  area,  the  ¥^C  brought  an 
action  against  the  farmer  cooperative 
(Central  California  Lettuce)  for  alleged 
antitrust  violations.  This  matter  was 
twice  argued  before  the  whole  Commis- 
sion, at  considerable  expense  to  the 
farmer  members  over  questions  of  In- 
terpretation of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 
Before  the  FTC  rendered  its  decision  the 
Federal  court  ruled  that  the  challenged 
activities  were  within  the  scope  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  The  Federal  anti- 
trust suit  was  formed  by  the  original 
FTC  action.  Following  decision  in  the 
Federal  courts,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission dismissed  its  complaint. 

The  FTC  must  be  prohibited  from 
usurping  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  area  of  market  orders 
and  farmer  cooperatives.  The  farmers  in 
their  cooperatives  have  two  Federal 
agencies  monitoring  their  activities  in 
the  antitrust  field:  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
and  they  do  not  need  a  third  agency-^ 
the  FTC.« 


THE  RESPONSIBILrnES  OP  AN 
AMERICAN 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my 
usual  practice  to  insert  statements  into 
the  Congressional  Record  unless  in  my 
judgment  they  make  useful  reading  for 
Members  of  the  Senate.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  general  public.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  essay.  "My  View  on 
Involvement."  by  Regina  Ciritella.  a  stu- 
dent at  St.  Elizabeth  High  School  in  Wil- 
mington in  my  own  State  of  Delaware 
meets  that  standard.  Therefore.  I  ask 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  In  full 

Regina's  essay  was  selected  as  Dela- 
ware's entry  in  the  national  "Voice  of 
Democracy"  contest  sponsored  each  year 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Dela- 
ware VFW  Commander  Paul  R.  Phillips 
Jr.,  called  my  attention  to  the  essay  be- 
cause he  feels  It  speaks  directly  and  elo- 
quently to  a  central  concern  of  most 
Americans  today.  I  join  him  In  that 
opinion. 

While  we  as  a  nation  grapple  day  by 
day  with  domestic  problems  and  foreign 
crises,  it  is  sometimes  difHcult  to  main- 


tain a  proper  balance  between  the  rights 
and  privileges  we  enjoy  as  Americans  and 
the  responsibilities  we  all  face  as  citizens. 
It  is  the  eternal  problem  of  democracy, 
and  I  think  Regina's  essay  provides  an 
interesting  and  f  imctlonal  perspective  on 
that  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Regina's 
essay  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows : 

Mt  View  on  Involvement 
(By  Beglna  Ciritella) 

My  personal  experience  in  these  United 
States  Is  so  minimal  that  at  first  It  didn't 
seem  as  If  there  were  that  much  I  myself 
could  do  to  affect  Its  future.  This  country  has 
always  fascinated  me  because  of  Its  large  size. 
There  are  so  many  different  people  here,  and 
yet  this  country  functions  as  a  whole.  When 
people  study  history,  most  of  what  they  learn 
Is  taught  In  a  general  view.  There  are  a  few 
people  who  are  studied  Individually  because 
of  the  effect  their  lives  had  on  the  people 
they  were  Involved  with.  People  like  Oeorge 
Washington.  Abraham  Uncoln,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, or  Martin  Luther  King.  I  never  looked 
at  myself  as  being  able  to  infiuence  my  coun- 
try In  such  a  grand  style  as  they  did.  But  now 
I  realize  that  Isn't  fair  to  say,  about  me  or 
about  anyone. 

I  believe  the  education  I've  had  In  this 
country  has  formulated  my  present  attitude. 
That  attitude  Is  that  every  single  person  in 
this  country  affects  the  future  of  \is  all  m 
some  way.  And  that  Includes  me. 

I  asked  myself  the  question,  "What  are 
my  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  growing  up 
In  America?"  It  occurred  to  me  that  there 
are  two  that  stand  out  as  very  Important. 
These  two  responsibilities  are  so  closely  re- 
lated that  It's  very  difficult  to  see  any  dif- 
ference between  them.  They  both  are  vital 
to  each  other,  they  are  a  team.  The  first  can 
not  work  without  the  second,  and  the  sec- 
ond doesn't  exist  without  the  first. 

My  first  responslbUlty  is  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. I  have  a  responsibility  to  learn  all 
about  the  things  I  am  or  may  come  In  con- 
tact with.  Besides  studying  such  topics  as 
physics,  English,  and  sociology  (to  name  a 
few)  It's  Important  to  study  this  country:  to 
study  America's  history,  its  people,  and  Its 
makings.  My  second  responsibility  involves 
what  I  do  with  this  knowledge.  I  must  do 
something  with  what  I've  learned.  It  seems 
that  the  one  word  that  Is  most  important 
In  carrying  out  my  responsibilities.  Is  the 
one  word  that  turns  most  people  away.  The 
word  is  Involvement.  I  must  Involve  my- 
self in  the  things  I've  studied.  It's  my  sec- 
ond responsibility.  It's  my  choice.  And  when 
I  choose  to  become  Involved.  I  choose  to  af- 
fect the  future. 

There  are  many  young  people  who  In- 
volve themselves  outside  of  the  classroom 
with  people  who  share  their  ideas.  There  are 
students  Involved  with  groups  against  nu- 
clear power,  and  In  groups  for  nuclear  power. 
There  are  young  people  who  express  beliefs 
about  such  issues  as  discrimination,  drugs, 
and  abortion.  There  are  students  Involved 
In  groups  for  women's  rights,  and  students 
Involved  in  bettering  their  neighborhoods 
and  their  environment. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  that  young 
people  give  their  time  freely  to,  some  Jobs 
may  allow  young  people  to  contribute  to 
and  understand  more  fully  their  role  in 
America's  future. 

For  example,  in  many  of  our  cities  stu- 
dents can  find  jobs  as  errand  runners  for 
various  law  firms.  They  run  messages,  affi- 
davits, and  other  materials  to  other  law 
firms  and  to  the  different  courts.  They  have 
a  first  hand  look  at  how  the  country's  ju- 
dicial system  works,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  learning  the  practical  value  of  the 
dollar. 


Another  exanq>le  of  bow  a  job  can  show 
a  young  person's  Integrity  is  counseling  at 
a  summer  camp.  In  this  situation  young  peo- 
ple spend  time  asserting  their  leadership 
qualities,  giving  example  to  younger  chil- 
dren, eaiA  developing  a  sense  of  worth  at 
having  accomplished  something  good.  These 
young  people  have  the  responsibility  of  con- 
trolling the  cbUdren  they  are  In  charge  of. 
Probably  the  best  part  of  this  job  is  the 
chance  to  share,  the  chance  to  share  talents 
and  imagination.  And  sharing  Is  involve- 
ment. 

Through  these  issues  and  jobs  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  me  and  others  to  take  a  stand,  and 
through  them  I  can  have  a  role  In  Ameri- 
ca's future.  Therefore  I  am  on  my  way  to 
fulflUing  my  two  responsibilities. 

People  can  study,  think,  and  talk  all  they 
like.  But  If  no  one  gets  Involved,  then  tt 
doesn't  mean  a  thlng.« 


TAXES  AND  THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
often  spoken  out  against  the  high  taxes 
and  deficit  spending  which  are  destroy- 
ing our  Nation's  private  sector.  The  Pres- 
ident's 1981  budget  calls  for  a  $40  billion 
increase  in  taxes  on  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  result  of  inflation  pushing  peo- 
ple into  higher  tax  brackets — yet  he 
stands  opposed  to  any  tax  reduction  this 
year,  in  order  to  combat  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  high  taxes  do  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  dollars  in  circulation,  which 
Is  the  principal  cause  of  inflation.  High 
taxes  only  reduce  the  incentive  to  work 
and  produce  and  shift  resources  away 
from  the  private  sector  to  the  already 
bloated  public  sector.  In  my  view,  a  tax 
reduction  targeted  toward  increasing 
work  incentives,  saving  and  investment 
would  be  the  single  best  thing  we  could 
do  to  reduce  inflation. 

In  recent  months  my  thoughts  on  these 
matters  have  paralleled  those  of  Mr. 
Richard  Lesher,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  excellent  newspaper  column,  "The 
Voice  of  Business."  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord three  of  his  recent  columns  relating 
to  taxes  and  the  budget. 

The  material  follows: 

They're  Outnumbeied  in  Concbzss.  but 
What  About  in  the  Countbt? 

Washington. — Have  pity  for  Congress- 
woman  Marjorle  Holt  of  Maryland,  and  while 
you're  at  it.  for  Congressman  Del  Latta  and 
Ralph  Begula  of  Ohio,  Barber  Conable  of 
New  York,  Dave  Stockman  of  Michigan  and 
John  Rousselot  of  California.  They  and  legis- 
lators of  slmUar  persuasion  In  both  parties 
all  share  a  common  concern.  The  better  they 
try  to  do  their  Jobs,  the  more  they  seem  to 
annoy  and  embarrass  their  colleagues.  The 
problem,  you  see.  Is  that  they  keep  asking 
the  same  awkward  questions — the  ones  the 
American  public  wants  answered,  but  that 
Congress  as  a  whole  wants  to  avoid. 

What  they  are  trying  to  determine  is  sim- 
ply this:  Why  won't  Congress  cut  taxes  .  .  . 
or  spending  ...  or  both?  It's  been  a  frustrat- 
ing quest.  When  they  push  for  tax  cuts  alone, 
they're  told  in  effect:  "Stop  that!  Toull 
worsen  inflation."  They  disagree,  but  for  the 
sake  of  progress  they  offer  a  proposal  linking 
tax  cuts  to  spending  cuts.  Next  answer: 
"Your  cuts  are  too  large.  You're  advocating 
a  meat  ax  approach!"  Undaimted,  they  try 
again,  returning  with  a  request  for  smaller 
cuts,  only  to  be  told:  "Dont  bother  us  with 
that.  Now  is  not  the  right  time." 

Will  there  ever  be  a  right  time?  You  have 
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to  wonder.  Having  been  defeated  on  three 
dlOerent  attempts  to  reduce  the  federal 
budget  during  the  last  two  months.  Holt. 
Latta  and  company  recenUy  decided  to  make 
one  last  offer — an  offer  no  one  could  refuse. 
Exempting  defense  and  veterans  affairs,  they 
proposed  a  general  spending  reduction  total- 
ling barely  two  percent  of  the  budget — ^mere 
crumbs  within  the  giant  $660  billion  federal 
pie.  Then  they  challenged  the  House  to  prove 
It  was  at  least  wUIlng  to  eliminate  this  tiny 
amount  of  waste. 

How  greedy  of  them!  The  House,  imable 
to  stomach  such  sweeping  cutbacks,  instead 
swallowed  Its  pride  and  voted  down  their 
motion.  Indeed,  the  budget-cutters  were 
even  given  a  lecture  and  accused  of  trying 
to  subvert  the  entire  budget  process  It's 
true,  of  course,  that  passage  of  this  two  per- 
cent reduction  would  have  delayed  the 
budget  process.  It  would  have  meant  send- 
ing the  budget  resolution  back  to  commit- 
tee where  the  specific  spending  cuts  would 
have  to  be  decided.  But  remember,  the  whole 
purpose  of  establishing  a  budget  process  was 
to  get  a  better  handle  on  federal  spending 
So  what  the  spenders  were  really  saying  to 
the  budget-cutters  was:  "If  we  pass  your 
motion  to  limit  spending,  we'll  destroy  our 

^^^J°  '^*  spending!"  How's  that  for 
tortured  logic? 

«.^l  ?^"*'°'  '*°*  ^  *^*«=  ^'^  "^e  name  ot 
Mvlng  the  sacred  budget  process,  the  House 

in  the  federal  budget  ltself-«  comfortable 

1962^T1''^  °l!^''  '•''*''"''  """iBet  since 
Jn  f,;.^  *  .**^"'"'°8  °^  t^e  national  debt 
^  n»M^K  "*\*  y**"  ^«  *""  ^">  have  to 
un^^  ^?v."«^  ^'K*'*'"  ^'^-  higher  infla- 
tion, or  both.  If,  during  the  past  20  years 
^  t^Iw*^   businesses  tere   Am   m   Sy 

What  can  you  do?  First,  you  must  realize 
that  spending  other  people's  money  glv^ 
government  tremendous  pSwer.  so  it  wU?  «iy 

?^°'rt.!^^''*^«  *°  '»*''*'  y°"  believe  u  bZ 
the   right   and    the   ability   to   spend    vour 

scried  L.?*^"'  ""^"^  ^™'e  ««herts  de! 
ri-fl7,!  »  ^  approach:  "Recessions  justify 
deficits  to  get  the  economy  moving  wain 

7:^Z  ZJ^Il^JT'^.  ^°  iceep'^fco'^ertes 
going,    good  times  Justify  deficits  to   ward 

LoundtheT'""^  '^"'   *«  predicted  tT^ 

I^er^^ciL^'to'wLeTn*^*".""  f*'"  "'°''^- 
caned  econo^^c  f^el^'Le"'''*  ''^"^  *^'«  -^■ 

rS^cH^v^^---^^^^^^^ 

w^t  a  ^oL*.*^  ".'''"'"''  prop-am?  You  will 
N^^one   SL""'  *°!.  "''  ""^^^r  Who  comVs" 

to  WMhin^JrY       ^  *'*°  '  '^e  start  comlne 

our  u4,  «°Sor.r^.'s--rupr.'i.? 

Hire 

the  United  st^ti^  '^^P^"'"  ^°'"'  "hat  alls 
tax  something  ?^u  St  CT.V'S!!*'^  ^" 

^:^^ra?i- £\-f -"'""- 

-nt.    emplo"^:-'^,-^^^^^^^ 
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and  success,  while  rewarding  non-work,  un- 
employment, welfare  spending,  consumption, 
leisure.  Idleness  and  mediocrity." 

Meet  Jack  Kemp.  Formerly  a  star  NFL 
quarterback,  and  presently  a  Congressman 
from  Buffalo.  Mr.  Kemp  has  become  one  of 
the  most  articulate  leaders  of  the  growing 
national  drive  to  limit  federal  spending  and 
slash  the  rate  of  taxation.  Recently,  he  and 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas,  the  very 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  were  featured  speakers  at 
a  Washington  news  conference  on  tax  reform. 
The  news  conference  was  organized  by 
Citizens  Choice,  a  40,000  member  grassroots 
taxpayers  group,  with  the  purpose  of  calling 
on  Congress  to  enact  specific  tax  reforms. 
They  Include:  Lowering  tax  rates  across  the 
board  and  setting  a  maximum  rate  of  less 
than  50  percent;  ending  the  taxation  of  In- 
terest on  savings;  ending  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  Income,  whereby  government  taxes 
Income  first  In  the  form  of  corporate  profits 
and  later  In  the  form  of  Individual  dividends, 
and  encouraging  business  to  Increase  in- 
vestment by  making  it  cheaper  to  replace 
outdated  plants  and  equipment. 

Therp  Is  a  common  thread  running  through 
each  of  these  proposals  and  It  can  be  summed 
up  In  one  word:  Incentives.  Senator  Bentsen 
signalled  thU  approach  earlier  this  year 
when  hU  Joint  Economic  Committee  Issued 
an  historic  report  that  rejected  Washington's 
30-year  preoccupation  with  more  govern- 
ment spending  and  printing  of  money.  In- 
stead, the  report  stressed  the  need  for  policies 
to  encourage  savings  and  Investment  In  view 
of  Increasing  worker  productivity  and  les- 
sening Inflation. 

Senator  Bentsen,  Congressman  Kemp  and 
the  members  of  Citizens  Choice  share  a  com- 
mon conviction.  Washington's  almost  ex- 
clusive preference  for  pumping  up  the  econ- 
omy with  more  spending,  with  more  demand 
for  goods  and  services,  has  severely  Impaired 
the  ability  to  our  economy  to  supply  them. 
So.  In  Kemp's  words:  "We  need  to  build  a 
consensus  to  stimulate  supply  and  produc- 
tion Instead  of  consumption  and  deficits." 
Thus,  his  call  for  Incentives  In  the  form  of 
tax  rate  reduction  to  spur  greater  production 
investment,  risk-taking  and  entrepreneur- 
ship. 

The  Administration  resists  tax  reduction 
with  two  arguments.  First,  It  blames  infla- 
tion on  working  Americans  rather  than  the 
government's  printing  presses— even  though 
the  supply  of  new  dollar  bills  has  been  In- 
creasing more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.  Never  mind 
Blaming  others  permits  the  Administration 
to  announce  with  a  straight  face  that  Infla- 
tion prevents  It  from  granting  us  a  tax  cut. 

Second,  by  claiming  its  policies  are  basi- 
cally sound,  the  Administration  disclaims  the 
need  for  new  supply-oriented  tax  policies 
This  line  of  reasoning  is  fine  as  long  as  you 
are  willing  (as  the  Administration  apparently 
Is)  to  Ignore  our  competitive  record  against 
our  major  trading  partners  In  recent  years. 
As  noted  In  a  prior  column,  we  have  experi- 
enced: the  lowest  rate  of  savings;  the  lowest 
rate  of  productivity  Increase;  the  second  low- 
est rate  of  Investment,  and  a  declining  rate 
of  growth.  6    »  " 

Ultimately,  the  greatest  victim  of  this 
charade  has  been  the  American  worker.  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts  have  soared  from  $195  bil- 
lion In  1970  to  $614  billion  In  fiscal  1980 
without  Congress  ever  voting  an  Income  tax 
Increase.  Pure  magic?  Not  at  all.  Everytlme 
you  think  you  receive  a  cost  of  living  In- 
crease, you  are  actually  being  forced  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket,  and  so  you  will  pay  a 
higher  percentage  of  your  income  In  taxes 
The  progresslvlty  of  the  tax  code  ensures  that 
taxes  always  Increase  faster  than  inflation 
and  Inflation  ensures  that  taxee  Increas^ 
automatically.   Think   yooi   can    beat    those 
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Chances  are  you  won't,  because  the  bottom 
line  Is  this:  Today,  many  blue-collar  workers 
are  closer  to  the  60  percent  tax  bracket — one 
formerly  reserved  for  those  of  wealth.  Why 
work  that  extra  hour  or  day  when  govern- 
ment taxes  half  your  reward  away?  We  can- 
not solve  this  problem  with  one-shot  elec- 
tion-year tax  rebates  that  Ignore  the  real 
problem  of  Inflation  relentlessly  pushing 
more  people  toward  confl«catory  rates  of 
taxation.  We  simply  must  cut  the  rate  of 
federal  spending  and  concentrate  on  pro- 
ducing and  Investing  America  back  toward 
new  Jobs,  new  tachnologlcal  breakthroughs 
and  new  world  leadership.  Substantial  tax 
rate  for  reductions  to  restore  Incentives  for 
Individuals  coupled  with  tax  changes  to  gen- 
erate more  funds  for  business  to  Invest  and 
grow  are  what  we  need,  and  they  are  what 
supply-side  economics  Is  all  about. 

Must  He  Declare  War  on  Amebicak 
Taxpayers? 
Washington.— I  think  It's  time  someone 
asks  the  President  a  simple  question:  Why, 
after  promising  never  to  Increase  the  taxes 
of  lower  and  middle-Income  Americans,  has 
he  asked  these  same  people  to  pay  the  largest 
tax  Increases  in  peacetime  history? 

Clearly,  he  has  .  .  .  and  Is.  The  President 
has  tried  to  raise  taxes  on:  Crude  oil.  the  In- 
dustrial use  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  gas  guz- 
zlers, gasoline  and  Just  recently,  on  the  so- 
called  "windfall  proflte"  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. And  that's  Just  for  energy.  Mention 
Social  Security  and  we're  talking  about 
another  $227  billion  tax  Increase  over  the 
next  decade.  And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  key  point  Is  this:  Every  cent  of  tax 
proposals  like  these  must  always  be  paid- 
through  higher  taxes  and/or  higher  prices— 
by  the  very  people  Mr.  Carter  promised  to 
protect.  It's  not  really  that  complicated  as 
long  as  you  agree  your  money  belongs  to  the 
government. 

That's  the  whole  Idea  behind  his  "wind- 
fall profits  "  tax  which  he  says  the  oil  com- 
panies must  pay  because  they  have  not 
"earned"  the  higher  prices  they  will  receive 
under  gradual  decontrol.  But  how  could  a 
company  "earn"  what  the  President  calls 
"fair"  when  the  government  Itself  kept 
prices  controlled  below  what  It  costs  to  ex- 
plore and  drill  for  oil? 

Obviously  It  couldn't.  And  now  he  delights 
In  using  words  like  "profiteering"  and 
"cheat"  to  insinuate  the  industry  is  un- 
trustworthy. Forget  the  facte.  Forget  that 
while  the  oil  Industry's  profitability  averaged 
less  than  other  Industries  during  the  last 
three  years.  It  consistently  Invested  more 
than  It  earned  (nearly  twice  Its  profits)  for 
production  and  new  exploration.  Forget  that 
the  Independent  producers,  who  drill  and 
find  much  more  oil  than  the  majors,  are 
even  more  heavily  in  debt. 

And  of  course,  let's  gloss  over  the  entire 
Department  of  Energy  which  spends  almost 
as  much  as  the  majors  earn  .  .  .  but  pro- 
duces no  energy.  All  governments  can  al- 
ready take  up  to  65  cente  of  every  energy 
dollar  you  spend.  Under  the  big,  new  tax 
proposals,  they  could  get  more  than  80  cents. 
Will  all  those  taxes  keep  your  car  running 
and  heat  your  home?  Possibly,  but  only  If 
you  honestly  think  those  who  already  ex- 
plore, produce,  refine  and  market  their  prod- 
uct at  one  of  the  most  competitive  rates 
in  the  world  are  less  qualified  to  Invest  your 
money  than  the  bureaucrats,  whose  Idea  of 
competition  is  to  outstaff,  outspend  and 
overpower  rival  departmente,  and  whose  poli- 
cies of  price  controls  and  environmental  ex- 
tremism actuaUy  produced  the  mess  we're 
now  In. 

Senator  Orrln  Hatch  has  signalled  a  more 
disturbing  consequence  of  the  President's 
proposed  "windfall  profits"  tax:  The  seizure, 
or  theft  of  private  property. 

The  oil  companies  are  owned  by  mlUloiu 
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of  stockholders,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
moderate-Income,  blue  and  white-collar 
workers  and  retired  people  who  have  been 
saving  and  Investing  for  years.  Now  they're 
suddenly  being  told  that  although  they 
might  have  Invested  their  life-savings  and 
assumed  all  the  risks,  the  government  will 
grab  the  rewards  because  these  people  didn't 
earn  them.  Sound  fair?  And  If  It  happens, 
where  might  the  ax  fall  next — on  you  per- 
haps, because  you  really  didn't  earn  enough 
of  that  profit  you  made  on  the  sale  of  your 
land,  your  crops,  your  family  business  or 
your  home? 

Let's  talk  about  the  real  windfall — the 
one  that's  truly  unearned,  and  enormous, 
and  that  goes  to  the  government  because  of 
the  higher  taxes  you  must  pay  everytlme 
you  get  a  raise  trying  to  stay  even  with  In- 
flation. During  the  past  16  years,  prices  have 
risen  about  130  percent.  But  federal  taxes 
have  shot  up  nearly  300  percent.  That  means 
a  one-Income  family  earning  the  median  In- 
come of  $8,132  In  1964  must  earn  at  least 
$20,000  this  year  Just  to  retain  Ite  purchasing 
power.  Will  your  family  succeed? 

Maybe  that's  why  people  are  so  frustrated 
and  frightened.  Maybe  that  explains  the  na- 
tional malaise  the  President  tried  so  hard 
to  put  his  flnger  on  with  all  those  slashing 
hand  gestures  during  his  recent  speech.  And 
if  that  Is  true,  can't  he  find  another  way  to 
get  tough  and  be  a  leader  without  declaring 
war  on  American  taxpayers?  « 


THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN 
PRODUCTIVITY 

•  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  WUliam 
M.  Batten,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  put  forward  last  No- 
vember a  compelling  case  for  greater 
worker  participation  as  the  key  to  im- 
proving worker  satisfaction  and  produc- 
tivity in  our  country.  In  an  address  in 
the  Dean's  Lectxire  Series  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  argued  persuasively  that  we 
need  to  have  employee  involvement  in 
U.S.  industry  as  a  natural  evolution  of 
our  basic  principles  of  human  dignity 
and  equal  opportunity. 

He  correctly  urges  the  cooperation  of 
unions  and  management  in  improving 
communication  and  encouraging  "em- 
ployees to  participate  in  the  key  decisions 
that  affect  and  determine  day-to-day 
work  patterns." 

Drawing  upon  his  lifetime  of  expe- 
rience and  wealth  of  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican business.  Mr.  Batten  said  of  work- 
er involvement  that — 

It  seeks  to  draw  upon  the  expertise  and 
creativity  of  a  better  educated  workforce  to 
help  redesign  and  reorganize  work  In  ways 
tnat  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  work- 
ing people  today  and  encourage  them  to 
maximize  their  contributions  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  organizations  that  employ  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  adding  his  voice  to 
those— Including  me— who  have  been 
urging  greater  labor-management  coop- 
eration and  worker  involvement  in  plant 
decisionmaking  as  key  routes  to  im- 
proving stagnant  U.S.  productivity,  Wil- 
Uam  Batten  is  performing  an  inesti- 
mable service  to  our  country.  That  so 
Sf  ^^"^  *  ^**^"  0'  U.S.  business 
Sft^oi"/^!**  *^*^''  consideration  of  this 
Itv"  ^H  ^""*"  ^^^""^""^  ^"  productlv- 
Spm^nf  ^''°"™^"^  «^^*«'"  labor-man- 
agement   cooperation    as    a    necessary 


means  to  enlist  worker  creativity  and  en- 
terprise will  advance  the  cause  of  pro- 
ductivity improvement  in  this  new  dec- 
ade. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  la- 
bor-management committees  which  I 
have  advocated  for  years  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  these  "quality  of  work  life  ac- 
tivities." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  William 
Batten's  address  printed  in  today's  Rec- 
ord, and  hope  my  colleagues  find  it  as 
instructive  as  I  did. 

The  address  follows: 

COMMTTMENT  TO  PBODUCXTVITy :    AN  ECONOMIC 

Act  OF  FArrH 

Some  years  ago.  I  came  across  a  cartoon 
that  seems  Increasingly  relevant  to  our  na- 
tional economic  situation.  The  drawing 
showed  two  women  sipping  tea  In  a  pleasant 
living  room,  while  the  husband  of  one  of 
them  glared  out  the  window  at  a  pretty 
pastoral  scene.  And  one  woman  said  to  the 
her: 

"Oh,  Harold  never  smiles,  He's  an  econo- 
mist!" 

I  come  before  you  today  without  that 
handicap — but  It's  difficult  even  for  a  lay- 
man to  contemplate  our  national  economy 
without  scowling.  Instead  of  marching  con- 
fidently Into  a  new  decade,  America  seems 
about  to  stagger  across  the  threshold  of  the 
'80s,  dragging  the  tattered  economic  bag- 
gage of  the  '70s:  chronic  Inflation,  slow 
growth,  a  battered  dollar,  and  not  much 
optimism  about  the  futxire. 

In  terms  of  after-tax  purchasing  power, 
the  typical  American  worker  is  worse  off 
today  than  ten  years  ago.  And  the  efforts, 
to  date,  to  Improve  the  situation  call  to  mind 
another  cartoon  character — the  fellow  who 
can't  seem  to  get  rid  of  a  strip  of  flypaper.  If 
we  step  up  the  growth  rate,  inflation  moves 
Into  high  gear  and  our  International  pay- 
ments deflclte  pile  up.  If  we  come  down 
hard  on  Inflation,  the  economy  skitters  off 
toward  recession. 

If  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
decade  were  about  to  leave,  it's  that  Infla- 
tion, economic  growth  and  international 
paymente  problems  are  so  closely  Inter- 
twined that  we  must  have  policies  designed 
to  address  all  of  them  simultaneously  if 
we're  going  to  shake  the  economy  free  from 
the  flypaper. 

One  policy  objective  that  cuts  across  all 
of  our  most  serious  economic  problem  areas 
Is  productivity  growth.  And  the  time  has 
come  to  acknowledge  that  the  only  real 
alternative  to  improving  productivity  growth 
will  be  to  give  up  some  of  our  most  cherished 
economic  Ideas  and  aspirations. 

Traditionally,  economic  policy  in  this 
country  has  focused  on  contracyclical  meas- 
ures rather  than  on  productivity.  Short-term 
changes  In  the  economic  environment  have 
little  effect  on  the  basic  productivity  growth 
rate,  however;  and.  in  fact,  the  downward 
trend  of  productivity  growth  has  weakened 
the  economy's  response  to  the  traditional 
contracyclical  measures.  The  productivity 
drag  Is  really  the  negative  catalyst  that  has 
given  us  slow  growth  pl\is  high  Inflation— 
that  debilitating  hybrid  that  economlste 
have  dubbed  "stagflation." 

We  cannot  realistically  hope  to  control 
Inflation,  Improve  the  quality  of  American 
life,  and  play  a  constructive  economic  role. 
Internationally,  If  private  sector  productiv- 
ity continues  to  limp  along  at  a  growth  rate 
of  less  than  1  percent — as  it  has  since  1973. 
Unfortunately,  even  some  responsible  ob- 
servers seem  prepared  to  accept  that — or  not 
much  more — In  the  1980s.  But  I  don't  believe 
most  Americans  are  ready  or  willing  to  settle 
for  minimal  Improvements  In  their  living 
standards — and  I  don't  believe  they  have  to. 


We  have  economlsta  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  too.  And  while  they  don't  amUe 
all  the  time  either,  they  do  have  some  sensi- 
ble ideas  about  what  needs  to  be  done — and 
bow. 

If  they  were  magicians  as  weU  as  econo- 
mlsta, they  might  find  a  way  to  chart  a  qvUck 
return  to  the  3.2  productivity  growth  rate 
that  sparked  economic  prosperity  in  the  VS. 
between  1947  and  1965.  But  even  though  we 
have  no  easy  tricks  up  our  sleeves,  we  think 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  more  than  double  the 
current  rate  of  growth.  Specifically,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  entirely  possible  to  matoh,  in  the 
1980s,  the  2.2  percent  atmual  productivity 
growth  rate  of  1965-to-1973.  provided — and, 
admittedly,  this  is  a  large-size  if — we  trans- 
late growing  national  concern  over  produc- 
tivity Into  positive  economic  policies. 

WHAT    OTHERS    ARE    DOINC 

Looking  at  the  bright  side  flrst:  Even 
though  productivity  and  economic  growth  in 
thU  country  have  lagged  behind  what  most 
of  the  industrialized  world  has  been  accom- 
plishing for  quite  a  while,  the  American 
worker  remains  at  or  near  the  top  of  almost 
every  common  measure  of  physical  and  ma- 
terial well-being.  The  reason  is,  simply,  that 
our  working  people  still  produce  more  per 
hour  than  their  counterparte  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  the  American  lead  is  rapidly 
dwindling. 

High  output  per  worker  is  not  achieved 
in  some  great  leap  forward.  It  results  from 
a  complex  combination  of  forces  working 
together  over  time.  Seemingly  somJI,  but 
steady,  annual  improvements  in  productivity 
growth  gradually  add  up  to  large  gains — in 
both  output  and  inccnne — as  the  years  roll 
by. 

Saving  and  investment  is  the  single  most 
important  element  in  determining  produc- 
tivity. And  this  Is  where  the  bright  picture 
clouds  over.  We  Just  haven't  been  saving  or 
Investing  as  dUlgently  as  other  Industrialized 
countries  have. 

For  example,  since  1960,  the  Japanese  have 
f  unneled  more  than  30  percent  of  their  Gross 
National  Product  Into  fixed  investment — 
compared  with  14  percent  in  this  country. 
This  shows  up  dramatically  in  the  average 
annual  manufacturing  productivity  grovirth 
rate  of  nearly  9  percent  in  Japan — about 
four  times  the  VS.  rate.  In  West  Germany 
€uid  France,  the  Investment  ratios  have  been 
25  percent  and  22  percent,  respectively — and 
annual  manufacturing  productivity  growth 
exceeds  5>/i  percent  in  both  countries. 

In  1960.  the  typical  American  worker  in 
manufacturing  annually  produced  as  much 
as  four  Japanese  workers  or  two  French  or 
German  workers.  Today,  the  American's  out- 
put is  matched  by  1^  Japanese  and  by  1% 
Germans  or  Frenchmen.  If  the  trend  con- 
tinues. aU  three  wUl  be  outproducing  us  by 
the  end  of  the  new  decade. 

Higher  output  per  worker  means,  of  course, 
that  there's  more  of  evwythlng  to  go 
around — ^more  goods,  more  services,  and  more 
opportunities  to  enjoy  leisure  time.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  few  things  on  which  Just  about 
all  econ<»nlsta  seem  to  agree  is  that  the  long- 
term  rate  of  increase  in  the  average  worker's 
purchasing  power  goes  in  tandem  with — and 
is  limited  by — the  rate  of  Increase  in  worker 
output. 

Our  long-tarm  experience  with  high  pro- 
ductivity growth  rates  tias  buUt  Into  the 
American  psyche  the  expectation  of  an  ever- 
rising  standard  of  living.  But  the  eoonc^ny's 
ability  to  deliver  on  that  expectation  has 
been  seriously  impaired  over  the  past  decade 
or  more  by  the  alarmingly  steep  decline  In 
productivity  growth. 

For  example,  if  VS.  productivity  growth 
had  continued  Jogging  along  at  the  healthy 
pre-1966  rate  of  3.2  percent — Instead  of 
slumping  to  a  14-year  average  of  1.7  per- 
cent— per  capita  disposable  Income  in 
America  would  be  about  $1,700  more  than 
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It  U  today — 19.300  Instead  of  $7,600.  At  the 
1.7  percent  annual  average,  however.  It  will 
take  until  1990  to  reach  $9,300  In  terms  of 
today's  purchasing  power.  But.  remember, 
we're  now  crawling  along  at  not  much  more 
than  half  that  rate;  and  at  the  present  rate. 
we  wont  get  there  until  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

As  some  of  you  may  be  aware,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange's  first  major  effort  to 
Join  the  widening  national  discussion  of  our 
cranky  economy  was  a  study,  published  early 
this  year,  that  focused  on  the  urgent  need 
to  Improve  productivity,  and  suggested  how 
new  public  policy  Initiatives  might  help 
achieve  that  goal. 

In  the  hope  of  making  a  further  contribu- 
tion, we  will  publish  next  week  a  follow-up 
study  that  looks  ahead  to  the  19808.  This 
new  study  wUl  shed  additional  light  on  our 
national  productivity  needs,  and  analyze 
how  different  sets  of  policy  options  could 
alter  the  economic  outlook  for  the  decade. 

Our  analysis  Is  based  on  simulations  of  the 
economy  prepared  for  the  Exchange  by 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associates. 
What  emerges  Is  a  clear  need  to  reorient  gov- 
ernment policies  to  ease  the  costly  drag  of 
over-regxilatlon.  and  to  encourage  saving  and 
Investment  to  stimulate  growth.  It's  far  from 
a  ple-ln-the-sky  exercise.  In  fact,  the  best  of 
three  economic  scenarios  develop>ed  In  the 
study  would  still  fall  short  of  bringing  pro- 
ductivity growth  up  to  the  historic  post- 
World  War  II  peaks. 

Although  both  studies  are  aimed  at  pro- 
viding responsible  background  analyses  for 
public  policy  formulation,  they  acknowledge 
that  government  can  do  no  more  than  es- 
tablish a  climate  that  will  encourage  growth. 
In  fact,  our  productivity  study  concluded 
that: 

"...  a  successful  national  productivity 
growth  policy  will  also  require  a  high  de- 
gree of  cooperation  among  government,  man- 
agement and  labor.  The  effort  to  maximize 
productivity  requires  a  major  management 
commitment  to  capital  Investment  as  well  as 
a  commitment  at  the  individual  workplace 
and  throxighout  the  ranks  of  every  business 
organization." 

'A  national  commitment  to  productivity  Im- 
provement Is  simply  a  fancy  way  of  saying 
that  we  mmt  all  pull  together  to  do  things 
as  well  as  we  can.  Government  is  really  a 
supporting  player.  Ultimately,  it  is  how  man- 
agement and  labor  act  and  Interact  that  de- 
termines the  scope  of  productivity  Improve- 
ments. 

THE  RTTMAN  ELEMENT  IN  PRODUC'TIVITT 

The  great  British  economist,  Alfred  Mar- 
shall Insisted  that  "the  most  valuable  of  all 
capital  Is  that  Invested  in  human  beings." 
And  In  this  country,  our  national  invest- 
ment In  people  has  paid  high  long-term 
social  and  economic  dividends.  Whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  our  educational  system  each 
succeeding  generation  of  Americans  has  been 
better-educated,  better  trained  and  yes 
more  skilled,  than  the  last. 

Paradoxically,  however,  the  training  and 
educational  advantages  that  have  increased 
the  potential  of  our  national  work  force  over 
the  years  have  also  played  a  part  in  gen- 
erating new  attitudes  toward  Jobs  and  work 
patterns— both  in  the  office  and  on  the  fac- 
tory floor,  or  wherever  people  are  employed 
Better  education  and  training  have  reshaped 
and  redirected  people's  requirements  and  ex- 
pectations. A  stronger  sense  of  self-worth 
and  greater  assertlveness  Hnd  self-confldence 
Inevitably  have  prompted  searching  ques- 
tions about  the  values  of  the  past.  Changes 
in  the  social  climate  and  a  growing  insist- 
ence on  Individual  rights  have  given  new 
dimensions  to  such  concepts  as  human  dig- 
nity and  equal  opportunity.  And  whether  you 
like  It  or  not,  factory  and  office  walls  give 
management  no  shelter  from  rapidly  chang- 
ing social  values  and  atutudes. 
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Daniel  Yankelovlch  has  described  a  "New 
Breed  of  Americans"  that,  he  says,  now  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  labor  force.  And 
he  tells  us,  very  persuasively,  that  this  new 
majority  holds  "a  set  of  values  and  beliefs 
so  markedly  different  from  the  traditional 
outlook  that  they  promise  to  transform  the 
character  of  work  In  America." 

Perhaps  the  strongest  focus  of  scorn  for 
the  old  value  system  Is  the  perceived  "de- 
personalizing" aspect  of  large  organiza- 
tions— whether  they  hi^pen  to  be  engaged 
In  business,  or  government  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, educating.  One  consequence  Is  that, 
frustrated,  people  withdraw  from  emotional 
Involvement  In  their  work.  Higher  wages  are 
often  viewed  today  not  as  an  Incentive  to 
perform  better — as  they  were  when  my  con- 
temporaries and  I  were  starting  out  on  our 
careers — but  rather  as  compensation  for  a 
Job's  lack  of  appeal.  As  Yankelovlch  rather 
harshly  puts  It.  "the  less  they  give  to  the 
Job.  the  more  they  demand." 

What  this  tells  us,  of  course.  Is  that  while 
working  conditions  have  Improved  tremen- 
dously, changes  In  the  human  relations 
aspects  of  work  have,  by  and  large,  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changes  In  the  attitudes, 
values  and  expectations  of  the  labor  force. 

There  Is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
equate  negative  Job  attitudes  and  poor  Job 
performance  with  deteriorating  societal  per- 
ceptions of  the  value  of  work.  Frankly.  I 
start  to  simmer  when  I  hear  otherwise  in- 
telligent people  declare  that  "the  work  ethic 
Is  dead" — or  that  "people  nowadays  are  Just 
too  lazy  or  disinterested." 

Nonsense!  While  there  may  be  some  people 
who  would  rather  not  work  at  all,  there  Is  a 
very  great  difference  between  not  wanting  to 
work  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  partic- 
ular Job  you  happen  to  be  working  at.  Per- 
haps the  biggest  problem  today  Is  to  reor- 
ganize work  In  ways  that  will  enable  workers 
to  derive  satisfaction  from  It. 

A  1977  survey  by  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration revealed  that  a  majority  of  non- 
managerial  employees  felt  their  employers 
did  not  treat  them  with  respect.  Whatever 
the  reality,  that  perception  cannot  help  but 
hinder  the  development  of  productive,  coop- 
erative work  relationships. 

Three-quarters  of  the  clerical  and  blue- 
collar  workers  surveyed — and  more  than  half 
the  managers — rated  their  companies  "poor" 
In  dealing  with  work-related  problems  and 
complaints.  The  survey  showed  a  widespread 
feeling  that  employers  were  not  even  willing 
to  listen  to  them. 

Non- managerial  personnel  were  particu- 
larly critical  of  companies'  Inability  or  un- 
willingness to  deal  fairly  with  them — and 
more  than  half  the  managers  agreed.  In 
startling  contrast,  comparable  surveys  In  the 
1950s  showed  that  nine  out  of  10  managers 
then  rated  their  companies  favorably  In 
terms  of  fair  dealing. 

COPING   WITH   JOB   DISCONTENT 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  all  know 
that  American  Industry  has  traveled  a  long 
road  since  the  days  of  the  sweatshop.  Cor- 
porate managers  today  point  with  pride  to 
the  scope  of  employee  benefit  programs  that 
would  have  been  regarded  as  frivolous— or 
worse — only  a  generation  ago. 

In  a  sense,  discontent  today  testifies  to  the 
success,  rather  than  to  the  failure,  of  past 
efforts.  Non-economic  concerns — such  as  Job 
challenges.  sflf-fulfiUment  and  the  need  to 
feel  appreciated  are  likely  to  matter  most  to 
employees  who  feel  relatively  secure  eco- 
nomically. 

With  dollar-compensation  no  longer  the 
overwhelmingly  most  Important  factor  In 
Job  motivation,  management  must  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  the  more  elusive, 
less  tangible  factors  that  add  up  to  "Job 
satisfaction" — and  that  hold  the  key.  today, 
to  encouraging  workers  to  be  more  produc- 
Uve. 
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The  way  work  Is  organized  today  Is  still 
rooted  In  the  so-called  scientific-manage- 
ment theories  developed  by  Frederick  Tay- 
lor back  In  the  early  days  of  this  century. 
Though  most  companies  have  long-since 
softened  the  precisely  measured,  dehuman- 
izing time-study  approach  to  work  efficiency, 
the  basic  thrust  remains.  Generally  speaking! 
management  Identifies  and  closely  monitors 
all  aspects  of  the  work  day — from  how  each 
Job  Is  to  be  performed  to.  In  some  cases,  the 
exact  number  of  minutes  employees  may 
spend  at  the  water-cooler  during  the  work 
day. 

Too  often,  management  seems  tacitly  to 
regard  the  worker  as  simply  a  machine  that 
happens  to  have  Inconvenient  emotional  and 
physical  needs  Instead  of  particular  parts 
that  wear  out  and  have  to  be  replaced.  And. 
too  often,  a  well-intentioned  management 
committee  constructs  a  profile  of  a  "typical" 
employee,  designs  standard  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  that  "typical"  employee.  In- 
scribes the  procedures  In  an  attractive 
company  manual — and  settles  back,  content 
In  Its  belief  that  It  has  adopted  a  sensitive, 
"human"  approach  to  all  its  employees. 

One  problem  with  that  approach  is  that 
there  Is  probably  no  one  In  the  company 
who  precisely  fits  the  description  of  the 
"typical"  employee  on  whom  all  that  effort 
has  been  spent.  Another  more  specific  prob- 
lem Is  that  this  approach  overlooks  the  pri- 
mary psychological  need  of  every  worker  to- 
day to  be  recognized  as  an  Individual  and  to 
be  fairly  treated  as  someone  who  also  has 
a  life,  problems  and  concerns  that  are  un- 
related to  the  work  that  goes  on  In  the  fac- 
tory, the  office  or  the  shop. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  develop  better  sys- 
tems and  approaches  to  work  organization 
If  a  large,  well-educated  and  well-trained 
labor  force  Is  to  realize  its  full  productive 
potential.  We  require  a  management  philos- 
ophy that  Is  In  tune  with  what  motivates 
working  people  today.  And  If  we  fall  to  de- 
velop the  necessary  philosophy  and  programs, 
we  had  better  resign  ourselves  to  coping 
with  Job  tensions,  attitudes  and  behavior 
that  will  limit  productive  output — with  all 
that  implies  for  our  national  economic  well- 
being. 

THE  QtrALITT  OF  WORK  LITE  MOVEMENT 

I  believe  the  best  prospects  for  overcoming 
the  problems  I've  been  describing  are  offered 
by  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Qual- 
ity of  Work  Life"  movement. 

Now.  Quality  of  Work  Life  does  not  pre- 
tend^-or  presume — to  envision  some  airy 
fantasy  of  a  workers'  paradise.  It  does  not 
contemplate  a  four-hour  work  day  with  time 
off  for  long  lunches  and  coffee  breaks.  Ac- 
cording to  Ted  Mills.  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Center  For  The  Quality  Of  Work  Life,  it 
is  "a  new  social  technology"  to  help  com- 
panies and  unions  bring  out  the  full  poten- 
tial of  worker  skills  and  creativity — by  mov- 
ing U.S.  management  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional mechanistic  view  of  work,  to  a  view 
that  Is  genuinely,  and  not  cosmetically, 
people-based. 

The  core  of  this  approach  is  to  encourage 
employees  to  participate  in  the  key  deci- 
sions that  affect  and  determine  day-to-day 
work  patterns.  It  recognizes  that  the  per- 
son who  does  a  Job  Is  the  person  who  knows 
that  Job  best.  And  It  seeks  to  draw  upon  the 
expertise  and  creativity  of  a  better-educated 
work  force  to  help  redesign  and  reorganize 
work  in  ways  that  meet  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  working  people  today  and  encour- 
Eige  them  to  maximize  their  contributions  to 
the  productivity  of  the  organizations  that 
employ  them. 

Although  the  Quality  Of  Work  Life  move- 
ment springs  from  much  the  same  Impulses 
as  the  so-called  "Industrial  Democracy" 
movement  in  Europe,  It  is  very  different.  In- 
dustrial Democracy  is  politically  based,  re- 


flecting the  European  tradition  of  govern- 
ment involvement  in  determining  the  de- 
tails of  working  conditions  and  arrange- 
ments between  employers  and  employees.  A 
major  thrust  of  Industrial  Democracy  is  la- 
bor's direct  involvement  In  business  policy- 
making, including  participation  on  corpo- 
rate boards  of  directors. 

The  Quality  Of  Work  Life  concept  is  closer 
to  the  Japanese  system  of  Informal  discus- 
sion and  consultation  among  management 
and  employees  on  work-related  matters — in- 
cluding workers'  grievances,  even  in  compa- 
nies which  also  maintain  formal  grievance 
procedures.  Despite  frequent  discussion  at 
every  organizational  level  In  the  typical  Jap- 
anese corporation,  however,  management 
makes  the  final  decisions.  The  important 
point  Is  that  Japanese  managers  are  able 
to  draw  upon  a  wide  range  of  employee  views 
and  ideas — and  to  consider  employee  needs 
and  concerns — in  shaping  their  decisions; 
and  employees  gain  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  why,  when  and  how  decisions 
affecting  their  work  lives  are  made.  Not  at 
all  colncldentally,  the  strongest  advocate 
and  supporter  of  this  system  has  been  the 
Japanese  Productivity  Center. 

I  should  perhaps  make  clear  that  the 
emerging  Quality  Of  Work  Life  movement  in 
this  country  Is  not  based  on  the  notion  that 
we  can  somehow  copy  the  Japanese  success. 
We  can't.  Their  system  draws  heavily  on 
deeply  embedded  social  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions that  we  do  not  share. 

Our  approach  assumes  that  there  Is  a  com- 
mon basis  for  mutual  trust  and  respect 
among  the  individual  worker,  supervisory 
personnel  and  higher  management.  It  ac- 
knowledges that  the  individual  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  decisionmaking  process,  and  it 
encourages  him  or  her  to  participate  In  or- 
ganizing and  improving  work  patterns.  And 
it  acknowledges,  too,  that  management  has 
a  responsibility  to  keep  the  individual  in- 
formed about  company  developments  and 
plans. 

SUCCESS   AT   TARRYTOWN 

Perhaps  the  best-known  Quality  Of  Work 
Life  success  story  began  Just  about  a  decade 
ago  at  the  General  Motors  plant  in  Tarry- 
town,  New  York.  Tw^  production  supervi- 
sors In  the  trim  department — over  the  ob- 
jections of  many  of  their  supervisory  col- 
leagues-urged the  plant  manager  to  dis- 
close to  workers  In  the  department  the 
company's  plans  for  redesigning  the  so- 
called  "hard  trim"  operation.  The  workers  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  the  opportunity 
to  help  plan  their  own  work  arrangements. 
The  quality  of  Job  performance  and  depart- 
mental productivity  improved  so  dramati- 
cally that  other  departments  at  the  plant 
began  similar  experiments  in  worker  partici- 
pation. Within  a  few  short  years,  a  plant  that 
many  people  feared  would  be  shut  down  be- 
cause of  poor  performance  moved  from  num- 
ber 18— dead  last— in  its  division,  to  number 
one  in  every  index  of  quality. 

The  early  successes  led  management  and 
^e  Tarrytown  Local  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  to  cooperate  in  developing  a  formal 
Quality  Of  Work  Life  Program.  Today,  some 
3,500  hourly  employees— about  95  percent  of 
the  total— are  voluntarily  enrolled  in  train- 
ing programs  in  participation  and  problem- 
solving. 

Like  all  good  success  stories,  this  one  had 
a  sequel.  Tarrytown  was  selected  as  the  pilot 
plant  for  the  company's  new  line  of  cars 
And,  of  course,  the  people  on  the  assembly 
line  were  Involved  from  the  beginning  in 
Planning  how  to  organize  the  various  Jobs 
Involved  In  producing  the  new  cars,  to  as- 
sure maximum  production  efficiency. 

Not  surprisingly,  both  General  Motors 
management  and  the  union  are  enthuslastl- 
conLt'J'"T'i^'*  *°  ^^^  Quality  Of  Work  Life 
concept.  And  m  fact,  in   1973.  they  agreed 
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to  establish  a  Joint  top-level  program  to  de- 
velop new  Quality  Of  Work  Life  tech- 
niques—the first  time  Quality  Of  Work  Life 
was  explicitly  addressed  in  a  labor-manage- 
ment contract. 

Soon  after  the  widely  reported  Improve- 
ment In  the  financial  situation  at  Lockheed 
Aircraft  became  evident,  that  company  also 
began  pioneering  in  Quality  Of  Work  Life 
techniques.  Company  officials  who  had 
visited  Japan  were  Impressed  by  what  the 
Japanese  call  Quality  Control  Circles.  And 
in  1973,  Lockheed— then  well  on  the  way  to 
recovery — became  the  first  U.S.  corporation 
to  Introduce  that  concept,  which  focuses  on 
regular  meetings  of  employees  in  related 
activities  to  Identify  common  work  prob- 
lems and  develop  solutions.  Lockheed 
attributes  a  major  Improvement  in  produc- 
tion quality  to  the  program. 

Once  the  early  results  of  the  Lockheed 
program  became  apparent,  other  aerospace 
companies— Hughes  Aircraft,  Northrop,  Mar- 
tin-Marietta, and  Sperry  Vickers'  AMD  Di- 
vision, among  others— developed  similar 
efforts.  And  while  the  total  number  of  com- 
panies with  Quality-Control  Circles  is  still 
relatively  small,  they  represent  the  full  spec- 
trum of  industries — and  programs  have 
proven  as  successful  among  white-collar  as 
among  blue-collar  workers. 

Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company,  for 
example,  succeeded  In  boosting  productivity 
In  Its  Group  Policyholders  Department  by 
one-third— over  a  four-year  period — by  elimi- 
nating the  old  assembly-line  approach  to 
paperwork  and  giving  each  employee  both 
full  responsibility,  and  recognition,  for 
maintaining  a  group  of  clients'  complete 
files  and  providing  related  services. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  many  examples  of 
the  tremendous  potential  of  the  Quality  Of 
Work  Life  approach  to  better  Job  perform- 
ance and,  even  more  important,  to  greater 
job  satisfaction. 

Whatever  the  specific  approach,  the  Qual- 
ity Of  Work  Life  objective  Is  to  stimulate 
greater  individual  Job  satisfaction  as  a  basis 
for  buUdIng  a  more  effective  employee-man- 
agement team— in  which  management  can 
spend  less  time  on  day-to-day  problem-solv- 
ing and  more  time  on  longer-range  policy 
formulation  and  planning 

To  be  sure.  Quality  Of  Work  Life  experi- 
ments have  not  recorded  an  unbroken  string 
of  success  stories.  The  new  concepts  are 
sometimes  viewed  with  suspicion  and  they 
can  create  new  stresses,  particularly  among 
supervisory  and  lower-level  management  per- 
sonnel. Then,  too,  management  may  not 
always  give  the  new  approaches  Its  full  sup- 
port, or  have  the  patience  to  see  them 
through  to  measurable  results. 

Neither  should  Quality  Of  Work  Life 
programs  be  expected  to  provide  a  quick  fix 
for  productivity  problems.  Productivity  Im- 
provements develop  over  time,  as  people  be- 
come comfortable  with  a  new  working  envi- 
ronment and  relatlonshlDs. 

Quality  Of  Work  Life' is  an  adventure  in 
cooperation  and  consultation  among  people 
who  must  function  together  in  work  situa- 
tions. There  are  no  set  formulas  for  suc- 
cess—except that  success  Is  unlikely  unless 
free  and  easy  Interchange  Is  encouraged  at 
all  levels.  Management,  particularly,  must  be 
genuinely  willing  to  consult  with  employees 
to  consider  their  Ideas  and  opinions  and  to 
communicate  frankly  before  Implementing 
decisions.  Obviously,  the  cooperation  of 
unions,  too.  is  essential  in  moving  Quality  Of 
Work  Life  programs  out  of  the  conceptual 
stages  and  Into  thousands  of  individual 
workplaces.  Thus.  It  Is  very  significant,  as 
Ted  Mills  tell  us.  that  more  and  more  com- 
panies and  their  unions  are  becoming  deeply, 
and  cooperatively,  involved  in  Quality  Of 
Work  Life  programs. 

If  the  proper  work  environment  Is  created. 


the  long  term  payoff  will  be  productivity  im- 
provement through  better  Interpersonal  re- 
lationships, stronger  employee  Job  Interest 
and  satisfaction,  less  absenteeism  and  waste, 
and  a  more  useful  flow  of  ideas  about  how  to 
improve  operations. 

The  essence  of  the  Quality  Of  Work  LUe 
concept  was  captured — not  at  all  surpris- 
ingly—by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  during  hU  his- 
toric visit  to  Poland  last  Spring,  when  he 
firmly  rejected  the  Idea  that: 

".  .  .  man  be  considered,  or  that  man  will 
consider  himseU.  merely  as  a  means  of  pro- 
duction, or  that  he  be  appreciated,  esteemed 
and  valued  In  accordance  with  that  principle. 

"This  must  be  remembered  (the  Pope 
added)  both  by  the  workers  and  the  em- 
ployer, by  the  work  system  as  well  as  by  the 
system  of  remuneration." 

AN    ECONOMIC    ACT   OP    FAITH 

Now.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  you  with  the 
impression  that  these  very  important  human 
f  act(x-s  In  the  production  process  are  the  only 
ones  that  matter — or  that  high  employee  Job 
interest  and  satisfaction  alone  will  guarantee 
the  kind  of  productivity  Improvements  we 
need.  Obviously,  many  other  factors  play 
crucial  roles  In  determining  the  total  pro- 
ductivity picture — including  high  standards 
of  education,  strong  and  relevant  labor  skills, 
creative  development  and  management  of 
new  technologies,  economies  of  scale  and — 
most  Important  of  all — healthy  infusions  of 
capital  investment. 

In  terms  of  what  we  do  In  this  country,  we 
must  recognize  that  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  under-utilize  any  of  our  physical,  finan- 
cial or  human  resources.  As  an  economic  act 
of  faith,  we  should  make  a  strong  national 
commitment — for  the  new  year  and  for  the 
new  decade — to  Improve  productivity  growth. 
An  Important  part  of  that  commitment  must 
be  to  recognize  that  while  government  tax 
and  regulatory  policies  clearly  must  be  re- 
vamped to  provide  the  kind  of  climate  in 
which  this  country  can  overcome  the  eco- 
nomic anemia  of  recent  years,  another  essen- 
tial key  to  shaping  our  economic  future  lies 
in  effectively  utilizing  the  creative  talents 
and  energies  of  people. 

Beyond  developing  new  approaches  to  work 
organization  and  employee-management  re- 
lations, we  need  to  re-examine  our  perspec- 
tives on  education.  Not  only  must  we  im- 
prove the  teaching  of  basic  skills,  but  we 
must  do  a  better  Job  of  matching  labor's 
skills  and  training  to  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  must  also  find  ways  to  improve  the 
mobility  of  the  labor  force.  It  Is  both  frus- 
trating to  the  individual  and  economically 
inefficient  to  send  potentially  creative  and 
productive  young  people  out  Into  today's — 
and  tomorrows — Job  markets  armed  only 
with  skills  and  training  that  are  no  longer 
relevant  or  needed.  It  is  equally  frustrating 
and  inefficient  to  haVe  important,  productive 
Jobs  go  unfilled  in  one  part  of  the  country 
because  the  people  who  are  best-qualified  to 
fill  them  are  someplace  else. 

In  short,  it  will  be  necessary  for  govern- 
ment, the  educational  system,  labor  and 
management  to  develop  a  massive  coopera- 
tive effort  aimed  at: 

First,  bringing  down  inflation  and  de- 
veloping tax  and  other  economic  policies 
needed  to  create  a  healthy  climate  for  eco- 
nomic growth; 

Second,  preparing  our  steadily  growing 
work  force  to  contribute — up  to  the  full  po- 
tential of  each  individual — to  building  a 
larger  economic  pie  and  expanding  our  na- 
tional wealth:  and 

Third,  developing  the  motivational  con- 
cepts and  techniques  that  will  encourage 
all  Americans  to  Join  the  adventurous  quest 
for  a'  high  Quality  Of  Work  Life  that  will 
bring  an  abundant  measure  of  prosperity 
and  Job  satisfaction  into  every  American 
home. 

Over  two  centuries  of  unparalleled  eco- 
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nomlc  growth.  Americans  have  built  a  tradi- 
tion of  expecting  and  demanding  a  great 
deal — and  of  going  out  and  getting  what 
they  want.  Today,  as  we  move  Into  a  new 
decade.  Americans  expect — and  demand — a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Once  the  perception  spreads  that  the  key 
to  the  higher  standard  of  living  is  accel- 
erated productivity  growth.  I  believe  we  will 
quickly  start  translating  our  national  hopes 
and  expectations  Into  action. 

And  perhaps,  then,  even  the  economists 
win  be  able  to  smlle.# 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  43.  PARA- 
GRAPH 4  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OP  TRAVEL  PROM 
A  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  OR 
FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  OR 
CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
notice  of  a  Senate  ofiBcer  or  employee 
who  proposes  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram, the  principal  objective  of  which  is 
educational,  sponsored  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  foreign  educational  or 
charitable  organization  involving  travel 
to  a  foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  for- 
eign government  or  organization.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has  received 
a  request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
43  which  would  permit  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Morrison  during  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 10,  1980  to  January  20.  1980,  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Jakarta  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Exchange  in  Jakarta.  Indonesia 
and  by  the  Japan  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Exchange  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  It  has 
been  determined  that  Mr.  Morrison's 
travel,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne  by 
the  Jakarta  Center  and  the  Japan  Cen- 
ter, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States.* 


REPEAL  THE  POWER  TO  SEIZE  GOLD 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  of  North  Carolina,  has  brought  to 
the  Senates  attention  an  antiquated  and 
potentially  very  harmful  provision  in  the 
United  States  Code.  A  remnant  of  legisla- 
tion from  the  darkest  days  of  this  coun- 
try's worst  depression,  this  provision 
gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  authority  to  confiscate  at  his  discre- 
tion all  privately  owned  gold. 

As  we  know,  such  a  confiscation  would 
not  be  the  first  in  U.S.  history.  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  S.  30,  a  bill  which 
repeals  that  law. 

This  law  ( 12  U.S.C.  248 (n) )  was  passed 
in  1933  about  the  time  the  U.S.  Treasury 
raised  the  official  price  of  gold  from  $21 
to  $35  an  ounce.  At  that  time.  Congress 
also  passed  a  bill  calling  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  privately  owned  gold  and  gold 
certificates.  This  was  done  in  order  that 
holders  of  gold  certificates  and  hoarders 
of  gold  would  not  stand  to  "profit"  67 
percent  from  what  really  amounted  to  a 
massive  depreciation  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Gold  ownership  was  banned  in  this 
country  until  1975.  On  January  1  of  that 


year.  Senator  Jakes  McClure  and  Sena- 
tor James  Buckley  became  two  of  the 
first  American  citizens  in  42  years  to 
legally  purchase  an  ounce  of  bullion  gold. 
Both  the  extent  of  the  dollar's  decline 
since  1933  and  the  gross  abuse  of  power 
committed  by  the  U.S.  Government  upon 
its  citizens  in  that  year  are  now  obvious. 
Unwilling  to  let  private  citizens  "profit" 
from  the  devaluation  of  our  currency, 
the  Government  confiscated  their  gold. 
In  effect,  from  1933  to  1975.  the  Govern- 
ment profited  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  hampering  their  efforts  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  ever-increasing 
infiation. 

Now  gold  sells  for  more  than  $400  an 
ounce,  indicating  that  the  dollar  might 
be  worth  only  5  percent  of  its  pre-1933 
value.  The  dollar  is  depreciating  at  the 
rate  of  almost  15  percent  per  annum,  and 
many  people  see  gold  as  a  hedge  against 
the  constantly  decreasing  value  of  our 
currency. 

Since  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  in- 
terested in  owning  gold  <the  United 
States  constitutes  one-half  of  the  cur- 
rent world  market),  the  implementation 
of  12  U.S.C.  248 (n)  would  undoubtedly 
cause  great  consternation  across  the 
country. 

People  fear  that  with  this  provision 
already  on  the  books  today's  Treasury 
Department  might  seize  private  gold  at 
any  time.  Concerned  citizens  would  not 
even  be  able  to  effectively  protest  the 
action  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. Resentment  against  the  Govern- 
ment would  soar,  and  public  confidence 
in  the  strength  and  future  of  our  cur- 
rency would  become  even  more  tenuous. 
Compounding  the  problem  with  this 
legislation  is  the  fact  that  not  only  is  it 
unfair,  but  it  is  also  simply  not  enforce- 
able. Americans  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  the  1933  confiscation  of  their  gold 
and  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  the 
currency  for  which  they  exchanged  that 
gold.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  citi- 
zens would  again  freely  admit  to  possess- 
ing the  metal  should  the  Treasury  send 
word  for  it  to  be  delivered  to  its  door. 
The  Treasury  would  find  great  resistance 
for  if  they  issued  that  order,  I  would 
guess  that  much  privately  owned  gold 
would  simply  "disappear." 

In  summary,  let  me  reiterate  that  this 
provision  is  archaic,  absurd,  and  as  gold 
confiscation  was  unfair  in  1933  so  it 
would  be  in  the  1980's.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  a  law  has  remained  part 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  so  long, 
and  I  hope  we  will  be  successful  in 
achieving  a  prompt  repeal  of  this  section. 
A  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  on  Money  and  Infiation,  con- 
tained the  testimony  of  Prof.  Gerald 
Dunne  on  this  important  issue.  The  In- 
stitute has  done  much  to  increase  Con- 
gress awareness  of  sound  money  eco- 
nomics and  I  ask  that  the  article  from 
the  IBM  Bulletin  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows : 
Professor  Gerald  Dunne  on  Oolo  Seizure 
Last  month,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Monetary  Policy  requested  that  the 
Institute  on  Money  and  Inflation  send  an 


expert  witness  to  testify  on  the  gold  seizure 
Issue.  Gerald  Dunne,  noted  monetary  legal 
authority  and  a  member  of  IMl's  Board  of 
Advisors,  delivered  the  following  statement 
at  the  hearings  on  October  15. 

I  am  Gerald  T.  Dunne.  Professor  of  Law 
at  St.  Louis  University.  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of 
the  Banking  Law  Journal,  and  formerly  gen- 
eral counsel  and  vice-president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Also.  I  am  the 
author  of  three  books:  Monetary  Decisions 
of  The  Supreme  Court  (Rutgers  Univ.  Press, 
1960)  and  biographies  of  Joseph  Stery  and 
Hugo  Black.  I  am  honored  to  appear  here 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  on  Money 
and  Inflation  In  support  of  HR  1853  and 
HR  2668.  bills  to  repeal  Section  11m  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  USC  2B4n)  relating 
the  seizure  of  privately  owned  gold;  logically, 
such  repeal  should  encompass  Sections  5(b) 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917. 

Indeed  In  the  present  set  of  the  matter, 
this  provision  Is  part  and  parcel  of  what  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  called  "derelicts  of  the  law", 
being  totally  Inconsistent  with  contemporary 
declarations  of  the  Congress,  legitimating 
gold  ownership  and  permitting  private  con- 
tractual against  ruinous  price  Instability, 
thereby  Inducing  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
knowledgeable  and  sophisticated. 

But  as  to  the  Ingenuous  and  unsophisti- 
cated, the  foregoing  provisions  might  well 
be  analogized,  not  to  a  derelict  In  a  system, 
but  to  a  rusty  bear  trap  In  the  high  grass. 
all  the  more  dangerous  for  low  visibility. 

To  be  sure,  quite  apart  from  the  foregoing 
Issue  of  statutory  coherence  the  two  con- 
straints involve  different  vices  In  authorizing 
sequestration  of  privately  held  gold.  Section 
lln  of  the  FRA  does  so  In  the  virtually  un- 
fettered discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  assert  the  protection  of  the  cur- 
rency system  of  the  United  States  may  se- 
quester gold,  paying  therefor  "an  equivalent 
amount  of  any  other  form  of  coin  or  cur- 
rency coined  or  issued  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States" — or.  In  other  words  sanc- 
tioning the  expropriation  of  property  for 
which  the  holder  may  have  paid  $500  an 
ounce  for  an  adjudicated  reparattonal  ex- 
change of  perhaps  $42  plus.  Section  5  of  the 
TWTEA  certainly  Implies  as  much  in  terms 
of  compensation,  after  conditioning  the  op- 
erative authority  upon  the  existence  of  war. 
Both  provisions  were  enacted  into  law  In  an 
environmental  context  totally  different  than 
the  one  prevailing  today,  both  are  at  radical 
variance  from  contemporary  enactments  of 
monetary  policy,  and  both  should  be  ex- 
punged from  the  statute  books  In  the  Interest 
of  the  coherence  and  consistency  alone. 

However,  let  me  add  one  consideration 
which  might  not  be  amiss.  The  foregoing 
amendments  would  surely  be  consistent  with 
the  conclusion  that  Congress  does  bow  to  the 
lessons  of  experience  and  will  reinstate  the 
original  Intent  of  the  founding  fathers,  which 
has  been  vividly  restated  by  Dr.  Prederlch  von 
Hayek  that  there  Is  one  apparatus  no  govern- 
ment on  earth  should  be  allowed  to  get  Its 
hands  on — a  printing  press.9 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  President  Carter  presented  to 
the  Congress  the  proposed  Federal  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1981.  That  package 
contained  well  over  600  pages  and  rep- 
resented countless  hours  of  preparation 
by  untold  numbers  of  individuals.  One 
would  expect,  therefore,  to  be  able  to 
rely  on  the  forthrightness  of  such  an 
important  and  far-reaching  compilation. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  budget 
which  the  President  submitted  to  this 
Congress  10  days  ago  is  filled  with  ex- 
amples   of   part-truths,    false    assump- 


tions, and  outright  lies.  The  President, 
for  the  sake  of  making  it  appear  that 
he  has  tightened  the  fiscal  belt  of  some 
programs,  has  proposed  reductions  prin- 
cipally in  areas  where  he  knows  through 
past  experience  that  Congress  must 
restore  funding  to  maintain  program  ef- 
ficiency. Other  areas  of  "anticipated 
savings"  rely  on  passage  of  legislative 
proposals  whose  success  the  President 
knows  is  unlikely  at  best — and  in  some 
cases  where  defeat  has  already  resulted. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  of 
this  misrepresentation  in  the  education 
areas  of  the  budget.  For  example,  the 
President  has  proposed  a  $333  million  cut 
in  impact  aid.  The  proposed  reductions 
would  greatly  reduce  payments  for  some 
categories  of  children  and  would  virtual- 
ly eliminate  payments  for  others.  Yet  the 
President  is  well  aware  that  such  a 
reduction  has  never  been  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress — and  for  a  very 
good  reason. 

Impact  aid  is  one  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate areas  of  aid  to  education.  Through 
this  assistance,  the  Federal  Government 
is  compensating  school  districts  for  the 
burden  caused  largely  by  the  loss  of  a 
tax  base  which  it  has  placed  on  the  dis- 
trict by  the  presence  oi"  large  military 
complexes  and  associated  personnel.  It 
is  only  right  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  its  own  way  in  this 
manner. 

School  feeding  programs  are  another 
area  where  the  President  claims  up  to 
$458  million  can  be  saved  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  food  assistance  going  to 
children  from  middle-class  families.  Yet 
Mr.  Carter  knows  full  well  that  this 
identical  proposal  last  year  went  abso- 
lutely nowhere. 

The  education  budget  includes  about 
$800  million  in  projected  savings  from 
the  administration's  plan  to  eliminate 
national  direct  student  loans  and  to 
phase  out  guaranteed  student  loans.  Yet 
the  President  knows  that  the  bill  to  re- 
structure the  college  loan  program  has 
yet  to  get  anywhere  in  Congress.  The 
volume  of  loans  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  the  last  2  years.  In  fact,  the 
administration's  supplemental  request 
for  1980  included  $662  million  for  guar- 
anteed loans.  But  none  of  this  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  his  budget. 

Fiscal  year  1981  educational  outlays 
appear  to  have  slightly  more  than  a  1- 
percent  increase.  But  that  is  partly  be- 
cause the  new  Department  of  Education 
plans  to  spend  only  $50  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  of  its  $900  million  share  of  the 
President's  unemployed  youth  initiative. 
The  $2  bilhon  previously  announced  will 
involve  both  education  and  labor.  This 
$2  billion  is  on  top  of  $4  billion  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  already  spending  to 
try  to  solve  the  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment. Creating  this  new  program 
will  not  add  to  the  general  quality  of 
education. 

The  administration  is  still  ignoring 
one  of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  path  of  youth  employment — a  soar- 
ing minimum  wage  now  at  $3.10  an  hour. 
With  that  sort  of  cost,  employers  cannot 
afford  positions  which  could  be  filled 
by  a  young  person  with  a  minimal  edu- 


cation and  work  skills.  So  even  if  a 
Federal  program  of  the  sort  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  were  to  accomplish 
its  goals,  young  workers  would  still  find 
themselves  priced  out  of  the  job  market. 
Funds  and  efforts  would  be  much  better 
spent  reevaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  Federal  programs  to  weed  out 
the  ineffective  ones  in  favor  of  those 
that  work. 

Courageous  action  by  the  President  in 
recommending  a  youth  differential  to 
the  minimum  wage  so  that  employers 
could  still  afford  to  hire  some  of  these 
young  people  would  have  been  such  a 
workable  solution.  But  in  an  election 
year,  the  President  apparently  just  would 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  area  of  education 
is  not  the  only  one  in  which  the  admin- 
istration has  played  games  with  the 
tudget.  In  the  area  of  health,  for  ex- 
ample, the  budget  shows  an  estimated 
savings  of  $780  million  in  the  area  of 
hospital  cost  containment.  Yet  I  am  sure 
that  the  President  is  well  aware  of  the 
substantial  defeat  which  the  core  of  his 
cost  containment  proposal  met  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  November 
15. 

In  the  area  of  health  manpower  edu- 
cation programs,  the  President  has  as- 
sumed that  Congress  will  eliminate  the 
$88  million  it  approved  for  fiscal  year 
1980-  and  will  spend  nothing  on  the 
capitation  program  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Mr.  Carter  knows  full  well  that  last 
year  capitation  grants  for  educating 
some  health  professionals  were  restored 
at  the  same  level  as  prior  funding. 

A  major  program  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  already  passed  by  the 
House  is  the  child  health  assessment 
program— CHAP.  The  expanded  version 
of  that  program  which  weis  passed  by  the 
House  and  endorsed  by  the  administra- 
tion is  expected  to  cost  $2  biUion  a  year 
by  1984.  However,  one  is  easily  misled  by 
seeing  budgeted  for  CHAP  the  amounts 
of  $403  million  for  1981.  $650  million  for 
1982.  and  $860  million  for  1983. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  welfare,  the  ad- 
ministration has  distorted  the  realities 
of  the  budget  picture.  The  new  welfare 
reform  package  (H.R.  4904)  which  the 
President  is  pushing  has  already  passed 
the  House  and  is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  budget 
did  not  include  the  proposal's  expected 
$6  billion  1982  cost  in  the  regular  spend- 
ing projection  for  futiu-e  years.  Instead, 
the  costs  were  included  in  the  contingent 
account  for  possible  future  Federal  costs. 
However,  the  budget  did  assume  passage 
of  parts  of  the  reform  package  that 
would  save  money  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  glaring  examples  appearing 
throughout  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  where  the  President 
again  has  dealt  less  than  fairly  with  this 
Congress.  This  action — indeed  misrepre- 
sentation— on  the  part  of  the  President 
confirms  his  reputation  for  not  know- 
ing how  to  work  with  the  Congress.  He 
has  taken  this  opportunity  to  present  a 
budgetary  picture  suited  to  his  own  needs 
rather  than  to  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 
The  time  of  the  people  who  compiled  this 


unrealistic  and  unworkable  budget  would 
have  been  much  better  spent  giving  an 
honest,  rather  than  a  political,  assess- 
ment of  the  realities  and  necessities  of 
Federal  spending. 

The  President  has  passed  up  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  recommend  some  real 
budget  reductions.  This  would  have  been 
the  ideal  forum  for  the  administration 
thoroughly  to  examine  Federal  spending 
and  to  cut  out  those  costly  programs 
which  benefit  only  a  few.  But  because  of 
the  Presidents'  obviously  misplaced 
budgetary  priorites — and  because  this  is 
the  year  for  Americans  to  show  their 
evaluation  of  the  current  administration 
by  way  of  the  ballot  box— this  oppor- 
tunity has  been  wasted.  And  the  Con- 
gress has  been  left  to  its  task  of  trying 
to  sort  out  this  budget  and  come  up  with 
some  realistic  recommendations.* 


UNIFORMITY  OF  TRUCK  WEIGHTS 
AND  LENGTHS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent inflationary  spiral  has  brought  to 
light  the  need  for  increased  efficiency  in 
the  trucking  industry.  With  constantly 
rising  fuel  prices,  the  trucking  industry 
is  faced  with  ever  higher  costs  which  the 
American  consumer  must  ultimately  pay. 
Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  conserve  fuel,  especially  in  view  of  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  trucking  industry  will  re- 
sult in  lower  transportation  costs  for 
shippers  and  decreased  use  of  fuel  by 
truckers.  This  can  be  accomplished  If 
Congress  moves  expeditiously  to  estab- 
lish nationwide  imiformity  of  truck 
weights  and  lengths. 

Uniformity  is  necessary  because  some 
States  have  weight  and  length  standards 
for  trucks  which  are  less  than  those  in 
the  majority  of  States,  forcing  truck 
traffic  to  waste  fuel  and  time  by  going 
around  the  States  with  lesser  standards. 
For  instance,  if  a  particular  State  has 
limits  of  less  than  60  feet  and  80,000 
pounds  as  is  the  case  in  40  of  the  50 
States,  a  trucker  must  either  circumvent 
the  State (s)  with  the  lower  limit,  or  they 
must  load  their  trucks  below  capacity. 
Both  circumventing  the  States  and  load- 
ing below  capacity  are  inefficient,  expen- 
sive, and  use  more  fuel  than  is  necessary 
to  move  goods  to  their  destination. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  that  225  million 
gallons  of  fuel  could  be  saved  annually 
by  establishing  uniform  weight  and 
length  standards  for  all  50  States.  In  a 
study  done  by  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Transportation  it  was  concluded  that — 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  shows  that  for  each 
dollar  in  Increased  highway  wear,  society 
win  receive  4.2  billion  dollars  In  benefits  In 
the  form  of  reduced  transportation  costs. 

Uniformity  will  also  reduce  truck  traf- 
fic because  fewer  trips  will  be  needed  to 
transport  the  same  amount  of  goods. 

It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  S.  1383 
will  conserve  energy,  provide  certainty 
with  respect  to  regulations,  and  promote 
safety.  It  is  necessary  that  these  stand- 
ards be  established  with  some  degree  of 
permanency.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  American  consumers  who 
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stand  to  benefit  from  these  steps  to  make 
the  trucking  industry  more  efficient  and 
productive. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1383  is  the  strongest 
of  bills,  to  my  knowledge,  introduced  at 
this  time  concerning  uniform  truck 
weight  and  length  standards.  Before  it 
can  be  passed,  I  assume  that  certain  com- 
promises and  corrections  will  be  neces- 
sary; for  example,  practical  application 
of  80,000-pound  gross  weights  and  60- 
foot  semis  and  65-foot  doubles.  But  on 
the  whole  this  legislation  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  hope  that  some 
action  will  yet  be  taken  this  Congress.* 


LULAC  WEEK 


•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
half  a  century  LULAC,  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens,  has 
been  a  leading  and  effective  advocate  of 
the  Hispanic  community  in  this  country. 

LULAC,  which  is  now  the  largest  His- 
panic organization  in  the  United  States, 
is  celebrating  its  51st  anniversary  this 
year.  The  organization  has  set  aside  the 
week  of  February  11-17  to  honor  those 
individuals  who  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  win  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  for  at  least  15  mil- 
lion Americans  with  Hispanic  surnames. 

Hispanic  Americans,  Mr.  President, 
are  the  fastest  growing  ethnic  group  in 
this  Nation,  and  will  soon  become  our 
largest  minority.  They  were  a  vital  part 
of  the  American  experience  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Despite  their  numbers  and  the  impor- 
tant role  they  have  played  in  building 
this  Nation,  we  have  been  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  problems  and  injustices  suf- 
fered for  so  long  by  Hispanic  Americans 
Due  m  no  small  part  to  the  efforts  and 
advocacy  of  groups  such  as  LULAC 
America  has  finally  acknowledge  that 
Hispanlcs  have  every  right  to  demand 
the  quality  education,  the  access  to  em- 
ployment, and  the  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity that  is  their  birthright  as  American 
citizens.  We  are  moving  to  correct  the 
mjusticesofthepast. 
ina  "^*^K^r,  ^'•esWent.  has  been  flght- 
mg  the  battle  of  discrimination  and 
equal  opportunity  for  generations.  Back 
m  the  decade  of  the  forties,  long  before 

?«\u^"'w^.^"''^"^  ^^^""^  a  significant 
political  factor  in  this  country  LULAC 
recognized  the  distinct  educational  re- 
quirements of  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren. The  organization  moved  to  meet 

400""^  K^  l°""^"«  t^«  "SchooSlJ 
400  which  offered  innovative  educa- 
tional programs  to  disadvantaged  His- 

ff  fuw'"  *"  ""  ^'^"^  *°  ^" 'e 
«?hL  "r  ^"'^'^^^  ^"  the  standard 
•S^VL^^^I^-  ^  ™*"y  respects  the 
Schools  of  400"  can  be  seen  as  the  ore- 
cursor  Of  our  Head  Start  pro^a4  today. 
LULAC  s  commitment  to  educational 
opportm^ty  has  been  consistent"over  Si^ 
years.  The  organization  has  sponsored 
a  generous  scholarship  pro^  fS 
Hispanic  youth  aspiring  toVTouS 
education.  This  program  of  flnSj 
assistance  was  reinforced  by  sT^^e- 
dent-setting  recruitment  and  couiSSg 


program,  the  educational  service  centers 
for  college  students. 

More  recently  SER-Jobs  for  Progress, 
a  cosponsored  organization  of  LULAC, 
has  embarked  on  an  historic  high  school 
program.  El  Colegio  Bilingiie,  which  has 
opened  its  doors  to  students  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  This  program  will  pro- 
vide special  education  programs  for  high 
school  students  who  have  recently 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Spanish-speaking  countries  and  have 
encountered  difficulty  in  the  traditional 
school  setting  due  to  language  problems. 
Through  programs  such  as  these,  and 
with  its  continuous  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  equal  opportunity,  LULAC  has 
pressed  hjird  for  changes  in  policies  and 
programs  that  conflict  with  the  right 
to  equal  education  for  all  Americans. 

LULAC's  achievements  of  the  past  are 
impressive,  but  there  remain  important 
challenges  for  the  future.  Reacting  to 
incidents  of  police  brutality  against 
Hispanics  and  recognizing  the  signifi- 
cance and  emotional  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem, LULAC  has  played  an  important 
role  in  fostering  a  dialog  between  law 
enforcement  officials  and  the  Hispanic 
commimities  in  many  areas  of  this  coun- 
try. The  organization  has  sponsored 
pioneer  symposia  that  have  served  as 
an  important  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas.  Through  these  meetings  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  issues  has 
been  gained  and  greater  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  bridging  the  gap  of 
misunderstanding  and  mistrust  between 
law  enforcement  officials  and  the 
Hispanic  community. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  is  a  tribute  to  LULAC  leader- 
ship and  an  important  example  of  how 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  important 
and  sensitive  area. 

The  spirit  of  LULAC  dialog  extends  to 
other  areas,  including  our  relations  with 
Mexico.  A  joint  Commission  between 
Cabinet  officials  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  Hispanic-American  leaders  has 
been  established  and  is  serving  as  an- 
other focal  point  of  LULAC  interest  and 
endeavor.  As  a  result  of  this  Commis- 
sion's formation,  another  forum  is  avail- 
able for  the  discussion  of  issues  affecting 
our  border  communities.  The  Commis- 
sion has  identified  immigration,  trade, 
energy,  education,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  industrial  development  along 
the  border  as  key  areas  requiring  special 
attention. 

LULAC's  achievements  have  been  ex- 
tensive and  significant;  they  have  served 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  Hispanic  com- 
mimity,  and  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
join  in  commending  the  leaders  and 
members  of  LULAC  on  their  51st  anni- 
versary. 

The  struggle  for  social  justice,  human 
dignity,  better  opportunity  in  education, 
and  greater  access  to  employment  will 
remain  in  the  forefront  of  LULAC  con- 
cern. As  this  new  decade  brings  new  chal- 
lenges, it  is  good  to  know  that  LULAC 
can  be  counted  on  to  maintain  a  key 
voice  and  guiding  force  in  helping  to 
shape  responses  to  the  issues  of  the 
eighties.* 


FLORIDA  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 
DEDICATE  JANUARY  AND  FEB- 
RUARY AS  "BROTHERHOOD 
MONTHS" 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Willard  Zweig,  director  of  media  for 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  in  Florida. 

The  Florida  Jewish  War  Veterans  have 
dedicated  January  and  February  as 
"Brotherhood  Months"  in  an  effort  to 
combat  bigotry.  So  far,  they  have  started 
two  programs. 

Approximately  300  posts  in  Florida 
have  participated  in  Operation  Good 
Neighbor.  The  members  volunteer  at  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  service  corpora- 
tions on  Christmas  to  relieve  the  Chris- 
tian employees  for  at  least  3  hours. 

The  second  program  involves  display- 
ing brotherhood  posters  on  buses  travel- 
ing throughout  the  State. 

I  commend  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  Florida  for  these  activities.  Perhaps  we 
can  see  more  of  this  type  of  charitable 
work  in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Area    Jewish    War    Veterans    Fight   Dailt 
Battle  Against  Prejudice,  Anti-Semitism 

(By  Gay  Brock) 
(Each  post  In  the  state  has  been  alerted  to 
volunteer  their  services  for  at  least  three 
hours  on  Christmas  to  the  Salvation  Army 
hospitals,  police  departments  and  public 
service  corporations.  We  are  going  to  do  non- 
technical assignments,  relieving  our  Chris- 
tian neighbors  from  their  Jobs  and  allowlne 
them  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  their  fam- 
ilies on  Christmas.) 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  have  fought  for  thU  country  during 
times  wh.-n  battles  were  very  tangible  thlnes 
Now.  in  times  of  peace,  they  are  waging  a 
war  agaliBt  an  intangible  enemy  called  bigo- 
try, an  enemy  that  Is  most  threatening  to 
national  unity. 

In  response  to  the  prejudices  and  antl- 
Semltlc  attitudes  that  are  dividing  this  coun- 
try, the  Florida  Jewish  War  Veterans  have 
designated  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary as  "Brotherhood  Months'  In  Florida. 
And  they  have  Initiated  two  programs  to  fur- 
ther the  brotherhood  cause. 

"We  are  Inaugurating  in  the  state  of  Flor- 
ida an  Operation  Good  Neighbor  Program,' 
said  WUlard  Zwelg.  director  of  media  for  the 
Florida  Department  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans 'Each  post  In  the  state  has  been 
alerted  to  volunteer  their  services  for  at 
least  three  hours  on  Christmas  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  hospitals,  police  departments  and 
public  service  corporations.  We  are  going  to 
do  non-technical  assignments,  relieving  our 
Christian  neighbors  from  their  Jobs  and  al- 
lowing them  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  their 
families  on  Christmas, "  he  said. 

The  approximately  300  posts  In  the  state 
win  participate.  Including  the  Edward  Cold- 
berg  Post  519  In  Tamarac.  The  22  members 
of  the  Tamarac  post  each  will  donate  three 
hours  of  their  time  to  Florida  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Plantation  General  Hospital  or  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  where  they  will  help  serve  a 
Christmas  dinner. 

"Most  people  teach  brotherhood  but  they 
don't  follow  through  with  It.  This  Is  brother- 
hood In  action,"  said  Zwelg,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  veteran's  organization  for 
more  than  20  years. 
The  second  program  designed  to  put  broth- 
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erhood  In  action  Involves  displaying  brother- 
hood posters  on  the  outsldes  and  Insldes  of 
buses  traveling  through  the  state.  The  post- 
ers win  espouse  the  Department  of  Florida 
brotherhood  theme,  which  is.  "United  in 
Brotherhood,  Fnght  Bigotry." 

Arrangements  are  In  progress  with  national 
bus  advertising  agencies,  according  to  Zwelg. 
Space  for  the  placards  will  be  donated. 

Zwelg  teamed  with  Alvin  P.  Rose,  state 
commander,  to  conceive  the  ideas  for  the 
brotherhood  programs.  He  says  they  saw  a 
need  that  could  not  be  ignored. 

"The  Department  of  Florida  has  taken  the 
initiative  with  providing  brotherhood,  be- 
cause in  these  troubling  times  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  brotherhood  than  In  any 
time  in  our  history,"  Zwelg  said. 

Such  efforts  are  not  foreign  to  the  veter- 
ans. They  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
Jewish  chapel  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  and  are  involved  In  a  program 
of  planting  trees  In  Israel  for  those  departed. 
The  Jewish  War  Veterans  also  have  erected  a 
shrine  in  Washington  for  all  servicemen. 

"We  are  interested  in  community  affairs. 
We  feel  that  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  great 
country.  We  are  the  voice  of  patriotic  Amer- 
ican Jewry,"  Zwelg  said.  "We  feel  there  Is  no 
one  more  eligible  to  speak  for  the  Jewish 
population  than  the  Jewish  war  veteran.  We 
have  given  our  lives  to  the  country.  We  feel 
we  have  proven  our  worthiness.  "0 


GOING  PUBLIC  FOR  THE  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wil- 
lard C.  Butcher,  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  recently  spoke  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  defending  the  free-en- 
terprise system  from  its  many  detractors. 
I  think  his  remarks  are  most  interesting 
and  I  offer  them  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Going  Public  for  the  Private  Enterprise 
Ststem 

Dick  Leavltt  is  quite  a  persuasive  fellow  A 
few  months  ago  he  called  and  told  me  about 
this  wonderful  forum  here  in  Des  Moines. 
"Bill,"  he  said,  "you're  a  staunch  advocate  of 
our  system — right?" 

I  said,  "Right." 

He  said,  "You  like  to  share  your  thoughts 
with  others — right?" 

I  said,  "Right." 

He  said,  "And  you  believe  strongly  in  free 
speech — don't  you?" 

I  said,  "Yes  Dick,  l  do." 

He  said,  "Good.  How  about  coming  out 
here  and  giving  one  I " 

And  here  I  am. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Des  Moines  amid 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  agricultural 
land  of  the  world,  and  among  the  many 
thriving  business  and  ffnancial  institutions 
or  Mid-America. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  today  a  ma- 
jor marketing  opportunity.  If  diligently  pur- 
sued and  professionally  Implemented,  it  wUl 
raise  your  productivity  .  .  .  supply  your  en- 
ergy needs  ...  and  boost  your  profits. 
Whats  even  more  Important,  it  will  help 
secure  Jobs,  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
for  all  Americans.  «-      .-       j 

I  recognize  that's  a  mighty  Impressive 
claim.  But  I  am  talking  about  something  far 
more  powerful  and  profound  than  any  chem- 
ical or  machine.  I  am  suggesting  we  market 
an  Idea— speclflcally,  the  idea  of  private 
enterprise. 

Any  successful  marketing  effort  requires 
good  timing  and  I  believe  the  best  time  to 
promote  free  enterprise  Is  now. 

Record  levels  of  Inflation  and  negligible 
real    economic   growth    have   caused    many 


Americans  to  question  the  statist  and  social- 
ist concepts  that  have  been  a  near-global 
orthodoxy  over  the  past  50  years. 

True,  American  capitalism  is  still  on  trial. 
But  I  believe  the  time  is  right  for  a  fair  trial. 
We're  no  longer  being  lynched,  as  we  were  in 
the  60's  and  early  70's.  But  If  we  faU  to  argue 
our  case  effectively,  economic  erosion  in  the 
U.S.  will  continue  and  public  confidence  and 
faith  In  America's  future  will  decline. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  help  channel  growing  public  dis- 
content with  U.S.  economic  performance  Into 
constructive  action — proposals  for  greater 
capital  investment,  improved  productivity 
and  a  return  to  stable  growth  .  .  .  concrete 
measures  that  will  restore  confidence  in  our 
system  of  private  enterprise.  To  succeed  we 
must  obtain  greater  public  understanding 
and  active  public  support.  Thus  far.  our  ef- 
forts to  rally  the  public  have  been  less  than 
adequate.  The  challenge  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency is  critical  .  .  .  the  need  urgent  .  .  . 
and  the  task  formidable.  Witness  the  stakes 
Involved: 

Investment  capital,  the  seed  com  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  our  future  prosperity,  has 
been  generated  In  the  U.S.  at  the  lowest  level 
in  a  decade. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  United  States  has 
had  the  lowest  rate  of  productivity  growth 
of  any  modern  industrialized  nation. 

Contributing  to  our  productivity  lag.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  is  costing  business  over 
$100  billion  annually. 

Our  record  $34  bUlion  balance  of  trade 
deficit  in  1978  and  a  $28  billion  deficit  this 
year  are  tangible  signs  of  our  growing  de- 
pendence on  Imported  energy  and  the  declin- 
ing competitiveness  of  U.S.  goods  in  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign  markets. 

Meanwhile,  rampaging  inflation,  which  will 
reach  a  13-percent  annual  rate  in  1979,  has 
battered  our  currency,  shattered  the  retire- 
ment hopes  of  countless  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans and  seriously  undermined  the  confi- 
dence of  Americans  In  their  future,  as  well 
as  having  eroded  the  capital  saved  by  our 
parents  and  grandparents. 

For  two  centuries,  economic  expansion  and 
growth  provided  increasing  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans with  a  better  life.  Yet,  today  we  hear 
from  a  number  of  different  sources  that  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  unattainable  or  even  un- 
desirable. In  essence,  many  Americans  have 
lost  faith  In  the  institutions  .  .  .  the  sys- 
tem .  .  .  and  the  process  that  have  generated 
our  prosperity. 

It  is  disturbing  to  see  a  sizable  American 
movement  that  advocates  surrender  and  re- 
treat from  the  major  challenges  of  our  day. 
Instead  of  seeking  new  oil  we're  told  we  need 
to  rigidly  allocate  what  oil  we  already  have. 
Instead  of  working  toward  even  safer  nuclear 
power  we're  told  we  must  abandon  nuclear 
power  altogether.  Instead  of  eliminating  the 
disincentives  that  make  it  difficult  for  the 
small  entrepreneur  to  thrive,  we  are  asked  to 
hobble  our  most  efficient  and  competitive 
large  companies. 

"Small  Is  beautiful"  has  become  the  rally- 
ing cry  for  those  who  tell  us  to  reduce  our 
expectations  and  learn  to  live  writh  a  static 
or  declining  standard  of  living. 

Yet.  I  don't  really  believe  that  you.  or  I. 
or  for  that  matter  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  are  prepared  to  deny  our  chU- 
dren  tomorrow,  the  privileges  that  we  enjoy, 
today. 

How  can  we,  the  business  community, 
counteract  the  sentiment  against  private  en- 
terprise and  reverse  government  initiatives 
that  Impede  economic  growth,  profit  and  in- 
centive? 

What  can  we  do  to  foster  the  awareness 
and  support  necessary  to  revitalize  and  re- 
furbish the  system  and  institutions  that  gen- 
erated our  nation's  200-year  economic  as- 
cendency? 


I  believe  we  have  one  critical  task:  to  go 
public.  We  must  take  our  message  directly 
Into  American  homes  ...  to  the  people 
to  the  ultimate  deciders  of  our  society's  fate. 
We  need  nothing  less  than  a  major  and  sus- 
tained effort  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas.  As 
Judge  Learned  Hand  noted.  "Words  are  not 
only  the  keys  to  persuasion  but  the  triggers 
of  action." 

I  believe  this  is  a  top  management  con- 
cern. Speaking  out  Is  a  constitutional  right 
under  the  First  Amendment  and  a  duty  In 
our  representative  democracy.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  created  a  system  where 
citizens,  responsibly,  yet  aggressively,  pureu- 
Ing  their  self-interest  are  what  determine 
the  public  interest. 

We've  been  hearing  a  lot  lately  about  "spe- 
cial" intereste  This  tag  has  been  used  to  sug- 
gest that  some  of  us  have  less  of  a  mandate 
to  speak  out  and  exercise  our  rights  than 
others.  The  truth  Is  that  social  workers  as 
well  as  bankers  .  .  .  Common  Cause  as  weU 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  .  .  .  and,  yes, 
even  Ralph  Nader,  all  represent  "special"  in- 
terests. 

DeTocquevllle  and  other  students  of  our 
democracy  have  marveled  at  how  prtvate. 
voluntary  associations  formed  by  citizens  to 
advance  their  interests  are  a  bulwark  of 
our  freedom,  a  fortress  against  oppression. 
Interestingly,  some  of  the  friends  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  well  as  our  critics,  have 
cautioned  the  business  community  against 
active  participation  in  the  public  poUcy 
process. 

Both  our  proponents  and  our  opponents 
ten  us  we  shouldn't  speak  out  because  In 
point  of  fact,  they  fear  we  will  be  effective. 

Many  of  our  friends  tell  us  we  shouldn't 
speak  out  because  we  lack  credibility.  Yet 
only  by  speaking  out  will  we  achieve  credi- 
bility. 

I  would  agree  that  we  are  not  effective 
when  our  efforts  are  defensive,  apologetic  or 
half-hearted.  Reactive  or  lukewarm  market- 
ing measures  are  Ineffective.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  you're  marketing  an  Ideology  or 
a  product  or  service. 

In  that  context,  I  think  business  has  done 
a  superior  Job  over  time  in  marketing  lu 
products.  But  we  have  done  an  inferior  one 
in  marketing  ideas.  And  today  we  can't  af- 
ford not  to  be  involved  in  this  "idea  market- 
place." 

Business  must  have  more  than  a  casual 
commitment  to  the  idea  marketplace.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  that  as  Individual  com- 
panies and  industries,  we  have  succeeded  In 
craving  out  our  own  deserved  piece  of  the 
"economic  pie."  What  we  must  now  address 
collectively  is  preserving  the  pie  itself. 

We  must  apply  the  same  sophistication 
discipline,  resource  commitment  and  cour- 
age in  the  marketing  of  Ideas  as  we  apply 
In  the  marketing  of  products.  This  Implies 
an  obligation  to  use  all  the  opinion  avenues 
open  to  us  in  our  democracy : 

Meetings  with  the  media,  customers  and 
suppliers. 

Issue  advertising. 

Congressional  testimony,  trips  to  campuses 
and  meetings  with  community  groups. 

Participation  in  associations  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

In  short,  participation  in  the  idea  market- 
place should  be  a  living,  breathing  part  of 
everything  we  do  in  our  everyday  business 
lives. 

In  the  past  year  or  two,  many  large  corpo- 
rations have  begun  to  take  a  more  active 
and  visible  role  in  communicating  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  perspective  on  a  variety  of 
critical  public  Issues.  This  welcome  activity 
has  Included  a  number  of  issue  advertising 
campaigns  that  have  generated  wide  ex- 
posure and  some  controversy.  I  believe  the 
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public  was  surprised  and  generally  pleased 
to  see  business  step  forward  to  defend,  re- 
port and  explain  its  activities  and  positions. 
These  efforts,  although  useful,  are  only  a 
toe  Ln  the  water.  We  will  need  wider  and 
more  sustained  efforts. 

Small  business  may  not  conunand  the 
same  resources  as  a  Chase  or  Mobil,  but  it 
plays  an  equal,  or  perhaps  even  more  criti- 
cal, role  in  the  public  arena.  The  Individual 
entrepreneur  enjoys  personal  contact  with 
his  customers,  employees,  elected  officials  and 
fellow  citizens  in  his  community.  This  one- 
to-one  exposure  is  far  more  difficult  for  an 
executive  in  a  far-flung  global  corporation 
to  achieve.  Opinion  polls  have  shown  that 
despite  the  battering  business  in  general  has 
received,  the  public  holds  small  business  In 
higher  esteem  than  nearly  any  other  Ameri- 
can institution.  The  independent  business- 
man Is  the  embodiment  of  the  competitive 
and  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  our  country. 
Reflecting  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held, 
the  small  business  executive  has  proven  to 
be  highly  effective  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
particularly  in  concert  with  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Businessmen.  Excellent  examples 
were  the  successful  efforts  of  the  N.P.I.B. 
to  defeat  the  consumer  agenc>  and  their 
continuing  efforts  to  promote  tax  reform 
that  would  encourage  capital  formation. 

By  lending  support  to  the  N.P.I3.,  the 
Chamber,  the  American  Productivity  Center 
and  other  private  enterprise  groups,  we  not 
only  enhance  our  lobbying  efforts  but  we 
help  provide  platforms  for  some  of  the  out- 
standing advocates  of  private  enterprise — 
Individuals  such  as  former  Ped  Chief  Arthur 
Burns,  scholar  Irving  Kristol  and  academi- 
cian Jack  Grayson  who,  when  accorded  the 
necessary  exposure,  are  every  bit  as  effective 
as  oxir  most  articulate  critics. 

Also  the  media  are  Important  for  promot- 
ing public  understanding  and  support  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  media  have  a  major  role  in  reporting 
and  explaining  the  dynamics  of  our  economy 
to  their  audience.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
serving  as  a  mouthpiece  or  even  an  advo- 
cate of  business.  I  recognize  that  one  purpose 
of  a  newspaper  Is  to  "comfort  the  afflicted 
and  afflict  the  comfortable."  Yet,  the  out- 
standing newspapers  of  our  nation  have  al- 
ways served  as  communicators,  interpreters 
and  educators  as  well  as  advocates  and 
watchdogs. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  highly-re- 
spected, Pulitzer-prize  winning  Des  Moines 
Register,  Harvey  Ingham  has  said.  "Two  ave- 
nues of  popularity  are  open  to  newspapers. 
The  first  is  to  yield,  to  flatter,  to  cajole.  The 
second  Is  to  stand  for  the  right  things  un- 
flinchingly and  v.-in  respect." 

I  must  say  that  the  press  has  not  always 
been  as  accurate  or  fair  as  it  might  be.  For 
example,  when  the  Commerce  Department 
earlier  this  year  announced  sizable  percent- 
age hikes  in  corporate  profits,  these  Increases 
were  emblazoned  in  large  and  provocative 
headlines.  Yet.  too  often,  the  underlying 
stories  failed  to  mention  the  recession-level 
troughs  from  which  profits  had  recovered  or 
the  importance  of  profits  for  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

But  is  every  misguided  story  the  fault  of 
the  media? 

Clearly  not.  The  fact  is  business  has  not 
done  all  that  It  can  to  keep  the  media  in- 
formed and  accurate.  We  have  been,  in  many 
Instances,  less  than  forthcoming  with  needed 
information.  And  the  result,  most  often,  has 
worked  to  our  detriment. 

How  can  we  reverse  this  fact?  I  believe  by 
accepting,  as  former  AT&T  Chairman  John 
DeButts  once  put  It,  "A  sufficient  openness  to 
public  Inquiry — and  a  sufficient  readiness  to 
respond  to  public  challenges."  Stated  anoth- 
er way,  in  the  public  arena — we  must  be  bold 
not  bland,  forceful  not  fearful,  courageous 
not  cowardly.  And  proactive  not  reactive. 


When  I  travel  on  business  throughout  the 
U.S.,  I  make  an  effort  to  meet  with  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  writers  and  editors  of  the 
local  press.  I've  found  from  these  visits  that 
the  majority  of  the  business  press  Is  con- 
scientious 8Lnd  responsible.  But  they  do  need 
Information  and  that's  where  you  and  I  can 
play  a  role. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  can't  withdraw  and 
whine  over  biased  reporting.  We  have  a  right 
and  obligation  to  hit  back.  We  must  effec- 
tively rebut  inaccurate  or  distorted  media 
coverage  through  letters  to  the  editor,  ad- 
vertisements and  other  communications. 
This  encourages  dialogue,  and  causes  report- 
ers to  think  twice  before  they  commit  an- 
other distortion.  In  recent  years,  the  media 
have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  In  them- 
selves and  often  an  effective  rebuttal  to 
poor  Journalism  generates  wider  coverage 
than  a  stand-alone  business  communication. 

Communicating  the  case  for  private  en- 
terprise in  the  electronic  media  is  a  far  more 
difficult  task.  However,  I  think  it's  a  healthy 
sign  that  all  three  major  networks  have 
added  bona  fide  biislness  reporters  to  their 
staffs. 

It's  difficult  though  to  articulate  the  com- 
plex workings  of  our  economic  system  within 
the  brief  flashes  of  TV  and  radio  newscasts. 
At  the  same  time,  glib  and  glamorous  spokes- 
people  for  the  left  have  often  succeeded  In 
capturing  the  greatest  share  of  attention 
while  most  business  executives  haven't  yet 
mastered  the  necessary  techniques. 

But  I  think  we  must  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  use  radio  and  TV  to  communicate 
our  position.  Effectively  communicating  In 
the  electronic  media  requires  preparation, 
experience  and  agreement  over  fair  groimd 
rules.  It  is  not  easy  going  before  a  camera 
and  not  all  of  us  may  l>e  well -suited  to  It. 
But  it  must  be  done,  professionally  and  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Earlier  this  year.  Cliff  Oarvln,  the  Chair- 
man of  Exxon  appeared  on  both  the  Today 
Show  and  the  Phil  Donahue  show  to  discuss 
the  energy  situation.  Cliff  was  concise,  effec- 
tive and  above  all,  he  reached  a  large  audi- 
ence of  people  who  may  only  casually  read 
newspapers. 

I  believe  the  networks  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty in  providing  accurate  and  fair  cover- 
age of  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints.  Yet  It  Is 
xmfortunate  that.  In  the  guise  of  fairness, 
the  public  has  been  shielded  from  serious 
discussion  on  many  Important  issues. 

How  can  the  networks,  who  have  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  courageously  probe 
key  public  issues,  deny  Kaiser  Aluminum  the 
right  to  use  TV  advertising  to  discuss  Issues 
such  as  energy,  bureaucracy  and  free  enter- 
prise? The  networks  cited  the  FCCs  fairness 
doctrine,  which  requires  that  all  responsible 
viewpoints  on  a  controversial  Issue  be  rep- 
resented, as  the  reason.  Ads  for  political 
candidates  are  seasonal  fare  on  T.V.  Why 
not  permit  issue  ads?  The  absence  of  dia- 
logue is  as  dangerous  as  blatantly  biased 
media.  An  Informed  public  will  be  able  to 
ferret  out  fact  from  opinion  and  reach  Its 
own  conclusions.  But  if  spirited  debate  on 
important  issues  is  excluded  from  the  media, 
we  encourage  ignorance  which  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  democratic  process.  I  would 
hope,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  this 
issue  be  reexamined. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  once  said,  "The 
best  test  of  truth  is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  market."  We  must  bring  the 
public  into  the  forefront  of  the  idea  market- 
place. We  must  openly  and  vigorously  de- 
bate with  our  opponents  the  critical  Issues 
of  our  day.  We  must  stand  for  freedom  of 
the  press  but  insist  or  a  responsible  and 
fair  press.  We  must  speak  out  for  the  system 
that  we  believe  safeguards  our  freedom  .  .  . 
generates  our  prosperity  .  .  .  and  provides 
for  the  greatest  common  good.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  the  enterprises  we  represent. 


But  far  more  importantly,  we  owe  it  to  ova 
children. • 


INSPECTING  IMPORTED  MEAT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  imports 
of  foreign  beef,  pork  and  mutton  have 
enormous  impact  on  the  domestic  live- 
stock industry.  During  1978,  over  2  bil- 
lion tons  of  imported  meat  entered  this 
country ;  approximately  6  percent  of  the 
red  meat  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  President  Carter  signed  leg- 
islation establishing  a  countercyclical 
formula  that  will  reduce  imports  of  meat 
when  domestic  supplies  are  excessive. 
Conversely,  when  domestic  supplies  are 
short,  additional  import  authority  will 
be  available.  Public  Law  96-177  also 
sharply  curtails  the  President's  author- 
ity to  suspend  meat  import  quotas. 

As  a  Senate  cosponsor  of  the  counter- 
cyclical legislation,  I  am  pleased  this 
long  overdue  legislation  has  finally  been 
enacted.  The  Senate  should  now  turn  to 
equally  serious  problems — the  inspection 
of  imported  meat. 

Several  months  ago  I  introduced  S. 
1038.  a  bill  that  would  require  imported 
meat  and  meat  products  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  rigid  inspection  standards 
required  in  domestic  products. 

My  bill,  and  an  identical  measure  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Bedell  also 
would  require  these  meat  products  to  be 
labeled  as  "imported"  and  require  that 
eating  establishments  using  imported 
meat  inform  their  customers  of  this  fact. 

TASK    FOBCE    REPORT    ON     IMPORT    INSPECTIONB 

A  recent  task  force  report  on  the  in- 
spection of  imported  meat  and  poultry 
(USDA-Food  Safety  and  Quality  Serv- 
ice, November  1979)  verifies  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

The  task  force  report  raises  serious 
questions  about  both  the  effectiveness 
and  eflQciency  of  Federal  efforts  to  assure 
the  wliolesomeness  of  imported  meat 
products.  According  to  the  report : 

We  have  no  basis  for  determining  the  level 
of  effectiveness  achieved  by  the  present  pro- 
gram. We  know  that  it  provides  some  pro- 
tection against  the  entry  of  adulterated 
products  into  United  States  food  channels, 
but  we  do  not  know  precisely  how  much. 

USDA  inspectors  constantly  monitor 
domestic  plants  which  produce  meat  to 
move  in  interstate  commerce. 

Federal  inspectors  examine  animals 
both  before  and  after  slaughter  to  insure 
that  they  are  free  from  disease  and  con- 
tamination. Samples  taken  from  carcas- 
ses and  internal  organs  are  tested  for  the 
presence  of  chemical  residues  and  dis- 
ease organisms. 

Federal  inspectors  Insure  that  clean 
operating  practices  are  used  and  that 
sanitary  conditions  are  maintained  in 
domestic  slaughter  facilities.  Inspectors 
also  assure  that  only  permitted  amounts 
of  acceptable  ingredients  are  used  in 
product  formulation. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rela- 
tively haphazard  inspection  of  foreign 
meat  markets.  The  USDA  does  not  con- 
duct continuous  inspection  in  foreign 
plants. 

Rather,  coimtrles  wishing  to  be  eligible 
to  export  meat  request  USDA  and  State 
Department  approval.   Before  granting 
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approval,  the  USDA  evaluates  the  coim- 
tries'  laws,  regulations,  and  inspection 
staff  and  conducts  on-site  reviews. 

Once  a  country  is  authorized  to  export, 
its  inspection  procedures  are  not  rou- 
tinely re-examined.  For  example,  the 
task  force  report  points  out  that  al- 
though foreign  countries  are  supposed  to 
maintain  laws  and  regulations  to  limit 
biological  residues  to  levels  permitted  in 
the  United  States,  the  USDA  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  monitor  compliance  in 
this  area. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service  do  make  periodic  inspec- 
tions of  foreign  plants.  However,  only  17 
inspectors  are  available  to  monitor  1.159 
certified  foreign  meat  plants.  At  best, 
USDA  inspectors  visit  foreign  plants 
quarterly.  Some  overseas  establishments 
are  visited  only  once  every  2  years. 

These  infrequent  inspections  cannot 
insure  compliance  with  U.S.  standards. 
The  problem  is  aggravated  because  in- 
spections must  be  announced  in  advance; 
plant  operators  thus  have  ample  warning 
to  prepare  for  inspections. 

During  1978.  only  38  times  did  an  In- 
spection result  in  plants  being  rejected 
for  failure  to  meet  U.S.  standards. 

Imported  meat  must  undergo  an  addi- 
tional inspection  when  it  arrives  at  a  U.S. 
port.  But  this  inspection — supposedly  a 
second  line  of  defense--also  is  minimal. 

Eighty-five  Inspectors  examined  the  2 
billion  pounds  of  meat  imported  in  1978. 

In  fact,  imported  product  is  routinely 
marked  "U.S.  inspected  and  passed"  be- 
fore it  is  actually  inspected.  Later,  if  for 
some  reason  the  product  fails  to  pass  in- 
spection, these  "U.S.  inspected  and 
passed "  marks  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
moved or  obliterated.  There  is  at  least 
a  great  potential  for  abuse  under  this 
procedure. 

RZiMEDIAL    LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  will 
tighten  procedures  for  inspecting  foreign 
meat.  It  will  require  that  tests  be  con- 
ducted on  carcasses  and  internal  organs 
of  animals  slaughtered  overseas  to  insure 
that  these  products  do  not  contain  more 
of  any  substance  than  the  maximum 
level  permitted  in  domestic  meat  or  meat 
products. 

Foreign  inspectors  would  be  required 
to  meet  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  qualifications  of  domes- 
tic meat  inspectors. 

Appropriate  officials  in  foreign  coim- 
trles would  be  required  to  cerUfy  to  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  prod- 
ucts being  imported  have  been  tested  and 
meet  the  standards  established.  Under 
current  law,  there  is  no  such  assurance. 

If  my  bill  is  enacted,  rather  than  in- 
specting foreign  plants  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  USDA  inspectors  will  operate  in 
an  oversight  capacity.  They  will,  periodi- 
cally, take  samples  of  meat  animals  and 
products  in  foreign  countries  and  send 
these  to  the  United  States  for  appropri- 
ate testing. 

Mr.  President,  the  USDA  task  force 
report  points  out  that  no  inspection  sys- 
tem can  be  perfect.  The  present  inspec- 
tion system,  however,  is  so  disjointed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  even  estimate  its 


effectiveness.  But  no  matter  how  much 
we  improve  this  inspection  system,  the 
possibiUty  exists  for  unsafe  or  unwhole- 
some food  products  to  be  imported. 

Thus,  as  a  last  line  of  defense,  foreign 
meat  and  meat  products  must  be  labeled 
as  imported.  Consumers  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  avoid  purchasing  and 
consuming  potentially  unsafe  food. 

Consequently,  S.  1038  requires  that  all 
imported  meat  products,  and  all  prod- 
ucts produced  from  imported  meat,  be 
clearly  labeled  to  indicate  their  origin. 
Furthermore,  eating  establishments 
which  serve  products  produced  from  im- 
ported meat  would  be  required  to  inform 
their  customers  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  cattlemen  from 
unfair  foreign  competition  and  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  potentially  harm- 
ful foreign  meat  products.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  cosponsors 
of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  S.  1038, 
which  has  not  previously  appeared  in 
the  Record,  be  printed  at  this  time. 

The  bill  follows: 

S.  1038 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— MEAT  LABELING  AND 

INSPECTION 

Sec.  101.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal  Meat 

Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620(a) )  is  amended 

by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)",  and  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  : 

"(2)  Any  Imported  meat  or  meat  food 
product  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  and 
any  meat  food  product  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  such  Imported  meat,  or  its  package  or 
container,  shall  be  labeled  as  'imported', 
'imported  in  part",  or  "may  contain  Imported 
meat',  as  appropriate.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  If  the  meat  or  meat  product,  or  its 
package  or  container.  Is  marked  and  labeled 
to  show  the  country  of  origin  as  required  un- 
der regulations  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
"(3)  If  any  person  other  than  the  ultimate 
consumer  cuts  meat  or  a  meat  food  product 
into  pieces  or  breaks  a  package  or  container 
containing  meat  or  a  meat  food  product  and 
such  meat,  product,  package,  or  container  is 
required  to  be  marked  or  labeled  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  such  person  shall 
affix  a  label  to  each  piece  of  such  meat  or 
product  or  to  each  package  or  container  In 
which  any  such  meat  or  product  is  placed  to 
provide  the  information  required  by  para- 
graph (2).  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (2),  the  term  'label'  includes 
'labeling'  as  defined  In  section  1  ( p ) . 

"(4)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat 
or  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes  whlcli 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be 
imported  Into  the  United  States  unless — 

"(A)  tests  have  been  conducted  on  the 
carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  and  meat  and 
meat  food  products.  Including  Internal  or- 
gans, of  the  animals  from  which  such  articles 
came,  to  determine  whether  such  articles  (1) 
contain  any  substance  prohibited  in  any  car- 
cass or  meat  or  meat  food  product  from  any 
domestically  produced  animal  referred  to 
above,  and  (11)  contain  a  level  of  any  sub- 
stance in  excess  of  the  maximum  level  of 
such  substance  permitted  under  law  or  regu- 
lation In  any  carcass  or  meat  food  product 
from  any  domestically  produced  animal  re- 
ferred to  above: 

"(B)  such  tests  have  been  conducted,  in 
the  country  from  which  such  articles  are 
being  imported,  by  persons  who  have  been 


initially  certified  (and  subsequently  recerti- 
fied) in  the  same  manner  or  similar  manner 
and  under  the  same  criteria  as  persons  who 
are  initially  certified  (and  subsequently  re- 
certified) by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  conduct  such  tesU  on  articles  of  animals 
produced  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  government  offlclal 
of  the  country  from  which  any  such  article 
is  being  Imported  has  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  article  has  been  tested  in 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  and  that  such  article  does  not 
contain  any  substance  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  contain  a  level  of  any  sub- 
stance In  excess  of  the  maximum  level  re- 
ferred to  in  such  subparagraph,  as  appro- 
priate. 

"(5)  In  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
testing  required  for  substances  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  program  under  which  inspectors  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  take,  from 
time  to  time,  samples  of  carcasses,  parts  of 
carcasses,  and  meat  and  meat  food  products 
of  animals  referred  to  In  paragraph  (4) 
which  are  Intended  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  Including  the  Internal  organs  of  the 
animals  from  which  such  carcasses  and  meat 
and  meat  food  products  came,  and  send  such 
samples  to  the  United  SUtee  for  appropriate 
testing. 

"(6)  As  used  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'substance'  means 
any  chemical  matter  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conducts  tests  on  car- 
casses, parts  of  carcasses,  and  meat  and 
meat  food  products,  including  the  Inter- 
nal organs,  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes  which  are 
capable  of  use  as  human  food,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  residues  of  such 
chemical  matter  are  present  in  such  articles 
or  to  determine  whether  the  residues  of  such 
chemical  matter  present  in  such  articles  ex- 
ceeds levels  authorized  by  law  or  regulation. 
"(7)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
assessments  and  fees  on  Imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  as  he  determines  nece«- 
sary  to  cover  the  costs  of  inspections  cer- 
tifications, testing,  and  labeling  (or  other 
marking)  required  under  this  section. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  level  or  rate  of 
assessments  and  fees  to  be  imposed  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  volume  of  exports,  the  value 
thereof,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate  In  order  to  achieve  a  fair  and 
equitable  allocation  of  such  assessments  and 
fees  among  exporters. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
suspend  or  revoke  the  privilege  of  any  ex- 
porter of  meat  or  meat  food  producte  to 
export  such  meat  or  products  to  the  United 
States  If  such  exporter  fails  to  pay  the  assess- 
ments or  fees  for  which  he  is  responsible  to 
pay  under  this  title.". 

TITLE     n— REQUIREMENT     OF     CERTAIN 
EATING  ESTABLISHMENTS  TO  INFORM 
CUSTOMERS  THAT  IMPORTED  MEAT  OR 
MEAT  POOD  PRODUCTS  ARE  SERVED  IN 
SUCH  ESTABUSHMENTS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  owner  of  any  eating  es- 
tablishment  shall   Inform   individuals   pur- 
chasing food  from  such  establishment  that 
such  establishment  serves  meat  or  meat  food 
products  imported  from  a  foreign  country, 
or  meat  food  products  containing  meat  Im- 
ported from  a  foreign   country.  The  owner 
shall   Inform   such   individuals. 

( 1 )  by  displaying,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
such  establishment,  a  sign  indicating  that 
food  containing  meat  imported  from  a  for- 
eign country  are  served  In  such  establish- 
ment; or 

(2 )  by  Indicating  such  fact  on  the  menus 
offered  to  such  individuals. 

(b)  Any  owner  of  an  eating  establishment 
who  knowingly  violates  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  whose  employee  or  other  agent 
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knowingly  violates  such  subsection,  shall  be 
fined  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100  for  each 
day  such  subsection  Is  violated. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "eating  establishment" 
means  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch 
counter,  or  other  facility  ( including  any  such 
facility  located  on  the  premises  of  any  retail 
establishment )  — 

(A)  which  engages  in  operations  affecting 
commerce:  and 

(B)  which  sells  (for  consumption  on  the 
premises)  meat  or  meat  food  products  which 
have  been  imported  from  a  foreign  country, 
or  food  containing  meat  imported  from  a 
foreign  country. 

(2)  The  term  "commerce"  means  travel  or 
transportation  between  any  of  the  several 
States,  or  between  suiy  foreign  country  and 
any  State,  or  between  points  in  the  same 
State  but  through  any  other  State  or  any 
foreign  country. 

(3)  The  term  "owner"  means  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association,  any  other  leg- 
ally organized  entity  or  an  individual. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  PVjr  purposes  of  this  section,  an  eating 
establishment  engages  in  operations  affecting 
commerce  If  (1 )  such  establishment  serves 
or  offers  to  serve  food  to  any  individual  en- 
gaged In  commerce,  or  (2)  a  significant  por- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  under  section  202, 
of  the  food  which  such  establishment  offers 
for  sale  has   moved  in  commerce. 

Sec.  202  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prescribe  a  regulation  de- 
fining the  term  "significant  portion",  as  used 
in  section  201(d)  of  this  Act,  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  203.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shal! 
become  effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  thirty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  regulation  de- 
scribed in  section  202  of  this  Act,  whichever 
occurs  later.4 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  CODE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  return  to  Montana  to  meet  with 
constituents.  One  of  the  subjects  I  will 
be  asked  about  is  S.  1722.  the  proposed 
reform  of  the  Federal  criminal  laws.  Be- 
cause of  all  of  the  interest  in  many  as- 
pects of  the  legislation  I  am  providing 
responses  to  many  of  the  questions  most 
asked  about  the  bill.  I  hope  these  re- 
sponses are  helpful: 

Is  it  true  that  the  Criminal  Code  bill 
heavily  emphasizes  the  sanction  of  Imprison- 
ment? 

This  is  not  true.  First,  the  Code  specifies 
that  an  individual  may  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  probation,  a  fine,  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  these  ( §  2001  (b) ) . 
Nowhere  in  the  general  sentencing  provi- 
sions of  the  Code  is  there  any  emphasis  in 
favor  of  Imprisonment.  Indeed,  the  Commit- 
tee Report  spells  out  In  some  detail,  that,  of 
all  the  penalties  available  to  the  sentencing 
Judge,  it  Is  the  use  of  the  criminal  fine  that 
should  be  encouraged  (Committee  Report  at 
971). 

It  Is  true  that  the  bill  does  mandate  that 
the  sentencing  commission  impose  "a  sub- 
stantial term  of  imprisonment"  for  a  desig- 
nated class  of  repeat  offenders  and  "profes- 
sional" criminals  (Title  28  5  994(h)  p.  334); 
but  at  the  same  time  the  sentencing  com- 
mission is  mandated  to  "insure  that  the 
guidelines   refiect   the  general   appropriate- 


ness of  Imposing  a  sentence  other  than  im- 
prisonment in  cases  In  which  the  defendant 
is  a  first  offender  who  has  not  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  of  violence  or  an  otherwise 
serious  offense." 

No  such  provision  can  be  found  in  existing 
law.  Two  other  Innovative  provisions  cut 
against  the  argimient  that  imprisonment  is 
encouraged  in  S.  1722:  First,  the  Commis- 
sion is  mandated  to  take  into  account  "the 
nature  and  capacity  of  the  penal,  correc- 
tional, and  other  facilities  and  services  avail- 
able in  order  ...  to  assure  that  the  available 
capacities  of  such  facilities  and  services  will 
not  be  exceeded".  (Title  28  §  994(g).  p.  334); 
second,  a  major  advance  In  penology  is 
achieved  for  the  first  time  in  S.  1722  through 
a  provision  which  prohibits  use  of  a  de- 
fendant's conviction  as  a  bar  to  gainful 
employment  or  other  right  once  the  defend- 
ant is  released  from  prison  (§  4031) .  In  sum, 
the  Code  takes  an  important  step  forward  in 
a  variety  of  areas  In  promoting  alternatives 
to  incarceration  and  assisting  the  convicted 
offender  in  his  return  to  society. 

Second.  Are  the  statutory  maximums  under 
the  Criminal  Code  reform  bill  longer  than 
current  law? 

The  fact  is  that  as  a  general  rule  statu- 
tory maxima  under  S.  1722  are  considerably 
shorter  than  the  maxima  found  In  current 
federal  law.  In  addition,  one  must  remember 
that  the  maximum  sentence  which  can  be 
imposed  for  a  specific  offense  is  simply  Con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  maximum 
which  should  be  Imposed  in  the  most  egre- 
gious situation.  Under  the  proposed  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  system,  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission will  promulgate  guidelines  reflecting 
the  average  presumptive  sentence  which 
should  be  imposed,  taking  Into  account  "the 
average  sentence  Imposed  in  such  categories 
of  cases  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission" (Title  28  I  994(1)  p.  335).  The  new 
statutory  maxima  are  Irrelevant  to  this  de- 
termination 

Third.  Does  the  bill  provide  for  any  sanc- 
tion other  than  imprisonment? 

Imprisonment  is  only  one  option  available 
to  the  Judge.  Rehabilitation  Is  another.  The 
bill  simply  says  that  prison  should  be  viewed 
as  the  punitive  sanction.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude rehabilitation  in  prison,  it  simply 
prevents  rehabilitation  as  a  basis  for  release. 

The  bill  specifically  spells  out  that  "the 
court,  in  determining  the  particular  sentence 
to  be  imposed,  shall  consider  ...  (3)  the 
kinds  of  sentences  available."  (§  2003(a) 
(3) ).  including  Imprisonment,  fines  and  pro- 
bation. 

Fourth.  Does  the  bill  provide  for  preventive 
detention? 

Technically,  no. 

What  the  Committee  did  do  Is  provide  that 
once  a  defendant  has  been  ordered  released 
on  ball,  considerations  of  community  safety 
may  be  taken  Into  account  by  the  court  in 
restricting  the  balled  offender's  freedom 
(§3502).  Opponents  may  legitimately  ques- 
tion the  value  of  allowing  any  consideration 
other  than  "likelihood  of  appearance"  to  be 
taken  Into  account  In  the  ball  process.  But 
"preventive  detention"  is  a  layman's  phrase 
that  promotes  an  inaccurate  assessment  of 
what  the  bill  does  and  does  not  do.  This 
point  is  critical. 

The  Committee  Report  spells  out  exactly 
what  Is  intended  by  the  new  provision :  "the 
Committee  has  approved  an  Innovative  pro- 
posal which  would  allow  community  safety 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  the  first  time, 
not  In  the  Initial  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  suspect  should  be  balled,  but  In  the 
subsequent  decision  concerning  what  con- 
ditions should  be  placed  on  the  suspect's 
freedom  once  released."  (Committee  Report 
at  10).  The  statute  Itself  spells  out  the  dif- 
ference; It  distinguishes  between  the  deci- 
sion to  release  or  detain  pending  trial 
(J  3602(a)),  with  the  decision  pertaining  to 


the  imposition  of  conditions  once  released 
(I  3S02(b)).  Opponents  sees  §  3502(d)  (11)  — 
allowing  the  court  to  impose  "any  other  con- 
dition reasonably  necessary  to  assure  .  .  .  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  commu- 
nity" as  a  backdoor  way  to  impose  preventive 
detention. 

Although  this  catchall  provision  does  give 
the  court  discretion  in  imposing  other  re- 
strictions on  a  suspect's  freedom,  it  defies 
the  clear  wording  of  the  statute  and  legis- 
lative history  to  conclude  that  this  discre- 
tionary condition  in  subsection  (d)  allows 
for  the  imposition  of  preventive  detention  in 
direct  conflict  with  3502(a).  (See  Committee 
Report  at  10;  see  also,  Kennedy,  A  New  Ap- 
proach to  Ball  Release :  The  Proposed  Federal 
Criminal  Code  and  Ball  Reform,  48  Fordham 
L.  Rev. — (March  1980)).  Again,  reasotiable 
people  can  differ  on  whether  or  not  con- 
siderations of  "community  safety"  are  Justi- 
fied even  when  the  suspect  has  been  released 
pending  trial;  but  when  opponents  call  the 
proposal  in  S.  1722  "preventive  detention" 
(Civil  Liberties  Alert:  Emergency  Issue.  De- 
cember 1979),  It  immediately  changes  the 
whole  tenor  of  what  should  be  a  legitimate 
debate. 

Fifth.  Aren't  there  numerous  offenses  cov- 
ered by  the  criminal  attempt  section  which 
are  not  covered  under  current  law? 

This  statement  is  accurate.  The  theory  un- 
derlying enactment  of  a  general  criminal  at- 
tempt statute — similar  to  the  attempt 
statutes  found  in  most  modern  state  codes — 
Is  to  make  conduct  criminal  which,  if  com- 
pleted would  be  a  crime. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
Baucus  amendment  exempted-  22  crimes  re- 
lated to  first  amendment  activities  from  the 
general  attempt  section. 

Sixth.  Isn't  the  conspiracy  provision  vague 
and  doesn't  it  weaken  the  requirements  of 
current  law? 

Opponents  believe  that  the  conspiracy  pro- 
vision of  S.  1722  Is  "ambiguous"  what  does  It 
think  of  current  law  (18  U.S.C.  371)  which 
makes  no  mention  of  specific  Intent  or  any 
bilateral  agreement  requirement.  They  com- 
pletely ignore  the  legislative  history  of  this 
section  In  which  the  Committee  reaffirms 
both  the  .specific  intent  requirement  and  the 
need  for  a  bilateral  agreement: 

"The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
it  Intends  by  this  formulation  to  perpetuate 
the  scope  of  current  conspiracy  law  as  it  has 
developed  under  18  U.S.C.  371.  The  term 
"agree"  Is  used  to  continue  the  concept  that 
a  conspiracy  must  involve  a  combination  of 
minds — a  partnership  In  crime — to  accom- 
plish an  unlawful  object  by  lawful  means,  or 
by  unlawful  means  a  lawful  object.  There  Is 
thus  no  such  thing  as  a  'unilateral'  conspir- 
acy and  this  formulation  does  not  change 
that  situation.  Moreover,  the  actors  must 
Intend  to  commit  a  crime  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  made. 

Thus,  if  more  than  two  actors  are  Involved 
in  the  agreement  and  one  of  the  actors  does 
not  have  an  intent  that  a  crime  be  com- 
mitted then  that  actor  cannot  be  convicted 
of  conspiracy.  If  only  two  actors  are  Involved 
In  the  agreement  and  one  actor  does  not  have 
the  Intent  that  a  crime  be  committed  there 
Is  no  conspiracy.  To  the  extent  that  some 
have  suggested  that  the  language  In  this  pro- 
vision may  be  susceptible  to  a  construction 
different  from  current  law  concepts,  the 
Committee  reiterates  that  such  a  construc- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  Its  intent."  (Com- 
mittee Report  at  165.) 

In  addition,  in  criticizing  this  section,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  civil  liberties  Im- 
provements found  In  the  section — the  re- 
quirement of  an  overt  act  for  every  conspir- 
acy (such  Is  not  the  case  today.  See  Commit- 
tee Report  at  163  n.  53);  and  the  Inclusion 
for  the  first  time  of  a  specific  renunciation 
defense  (§  1002(b) ). 

Seventh.  Isn't  It  true  that  under  the  provi- 
sion of  "obstructing  government  function  by 
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fraud"  that  Daniel  Ellsberg  could  be  prose- 
cuted? 

It  is  Important  not  to  ignore  a  very  im- 
portant improvement  found  in  S  1301(b) 
which  makes  It  a  bar  to  prosecution  if  the 
obstruction  is  conunltted  "solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  information  to  the 
public".  Such  a  bar  does  not  now  exist  In 
current  law  and  is  aimed  at  avoiding  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  federal  prosecution  against  Daniel 
Ellsberg  for  his  acquisition  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

Eighth.  If  you  give  a  mailman  wrong  di- 
rections are  you  guilty  of  "obstructing  a 
government  function  by  fraud"? 

No.  You  have  to  have  specifically  Intended 
to  defraud. 

Ninth.  Does  the  offense  "obstruction  of  a 
government  function  by  physical  Interfer- 
ence" apply  to  all  public  servants? 

The  provision  is  now  narrower  than  exist- 
ing statutes  Insofar  as  the  general  term  "pub- 
lic servant"  in  (a)(1)  has  been  replaced  with 
a  very  specific,  defined  term  of  "United  States 
official,  a  Judge,  a  Juror,  a  law  enforcement 
officer,  an  employee  of  an  official  detention 
facility,  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Probation  System."  This  change  substan- 
tially reduces  the  number  of  federal  officials 
subject  to  obstruction  under  existing  law. 
Tenth.  Doesn't  the  section  of  "obstruct- 
ing government  function  by  physical  inter- 
ference" interfere  vrith  basic  free  speech? 

In  citing  this  section  as  a  threat  to  "the 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights"  (p.  3). 
the  criticism  Ignores  §  1302(b)  which  makes 
a  defense  that  the  obstruction  was  "other- 
wise protected  by  rights  of  free  speech  or 
assembly",  did  not  involve  violence  and  "did 
not  significantly  obstruct  or  Impair  a  gov- 
ernment function."  No  such  defense  exists 
In  current  law;  It  Is  a  recognition  for  the 
first  time  In  federal  criminal  law  that  an 
otherwise  Illegal  obstruction  must  give  way 
to  first  amendment  activity  in  certain  cases. 
Eleventh.  Wouldn't  the  section  of  "ob- 
structing govrnment  function  by  physical 
Interference"  mean  that  a  person  who  rips 
a  wiretap  off  his  phone  be  guilty  of  an 
offense? 

One  can  always  think  up  some  fact  situa- 
tion which  would  lead  an  unscrupulous 
prosecutor  to  Invoke  a  provision  never  In- 
tended to  cover  the  hypothetical.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  two  answers  to  the  hypotheti- 
cal: (1)  It  is  technically  already  a  crime 
to  engage  in  this  activity  if  a  conspiracy  Is 
Involved  (18  U.S.C.  371  and  various  physical 
obstruction  statutes);  (2)  in  any  event, 
whether  or  not  either  of  the.se  statutes  are 
violated  In  the  fact  pattern  proposed  would 
depend  on  a  factual  determination  by  a  Jury 
as  to  the  specific  Intent  of  the  defendant 
In  evading  the  FBI  surveillance  or  removing 
a  telephone  vrtretap.  §§  1301  and  1302  are 
specific  Intent"  crimes;  if  the  Intent  under- 
lying the  acts  is  not  to  obstruct  a  govern- 
ment function  but,  rather,  to  protect  one's 
privacy  regardless  of  the  government  func- 
tion, then  no  crime  has  been  committed. 
In  the  hypothetlcals  offered,  the  question 

fV2  J^,~t''^  **"*  """^  undertaken  because 
the  defendant  does  not  like  the  FBI  and 
wants  to  make  life  difficult,  or  because  he 

Thh.  ,  """"^  '"■'^*'=y-  "^'^  distinction  is 
critical  concerning  the  application  of  the 
sections. 

Twelfth.  Does  the  bill  weaken  white  collar 
crime  provisions  In  current  law? 
..rP*  rf,^*  opposite  is  true;  If  there  is  one 

!fl  Z{.  *  "*''  '=°^*  "^^^"^  substantially 
strengthens  existing  law,  it  is  in  the  area  of 
white  collar  crime.  A  partial  list  of  the  ma- 
mL V""^""*'"*''^^  includes:    a  new  section 

ouct  that  places  another  person  in  im- 
minent danger  of  death  or  serious  bodily 
t^l^Z  *f*^u  •  '"^"'fests  an  extreme  indif- 
ference to  human  life  or  ...  an  unjustified 


disregard  for  human  life."  (j  1617 — ^Endan- 
germent ) ;  a  new  criminal  fine  structure  that 
distinguishes  for  the  first  time  between  in- 
dividual and  corporate  offenders  and  raises 
maximum  fine  levels  from  $50,000  (current 
Uw)  to  $1,000,000,  (J  2201);  a  new  restitu- 
tion section  (S2006)  which  makes  it  easier 
for  the  victims  of  white  collar  fraud  to  gain 
recovery  for  the  loss  suffered:  a  require- 
ment that  the  victims  of  white  collar  crime 
be  notified  ({  2005)  and  be  allowed  to  come 
into  court  to  argue  for  restitution;  govern- 
ment appeal  of  sentence  (i  3725) ,  a  new  pro- 
vision aimed  specifically  at  the  white  collar 
offender  who  today  benefits  from  consistently 
lenient  sentences;  application  of  federal 
Jurisdiction  to  overseas  bribery  Involving 
U.S.  citizens  (5204),  a  provision  aimed  at 
situations  similar  to  the  Lockheed  Bribery 
Scandal.  And  this  Is  not  the  complete  list  of 
Improvements. 

None  of  these  provisions  can  be  found  in 
existing  law.  It  must  be  reemphasized,  that 
many  of  those  who  encouraged  the  Com- 
mittee to  cut  back  or  delete  further  new 
white  collar  enforcement  weapons,  e.g.,  solic- 
itation (§  1003)  and  government  appeal  of 
sentence  (5  3725).  One  can  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  position  as  to  these  offenses;  but 
to  argue  that  they  should  be  deleted  and 
then  maintain  that  S.  1722  has  been  seriously 
weakened  in  this  area,  is  not  only  unfair 
but  also  untrue.  It  Is  true  that  S.  1722  is 
not  quite  as  strong  in  the  white  collar  crime 
area  as  was  S.  1437;  but  not  only  are  the 
differences  are  minimal  in  terms  of  overall 
law  enforcement  Imnrovements. 

Thirteenth.  Do  the  obscenity  provisions 
Impose  new  local  community  standards? 

It  is  true  that  the  current  federal  obscenity 
law  (18  U.S.C.  1461-1466),  enacted  almost 
100  years  ago,  makes  no  reference  to  "local 
community  standards".  But  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  caselaw  has  held  that  Juries 
may  constitutionally  be  Instructed  to  use 
such  a  local  standard  (see  e.g.,  Miller  v. 
California,  413  U.S.  15  (1973);  Smith  v. 
United  States.  431  U.S.  291  (1977);  Commit- 
tee Report  at  879-880).  But  beyond  the 
single  unfortunate  change  from  current  stat- 
utory law  S.  1722's  "new"  obscenity  provi- 
sion (5  1842)  offers  Important  improvements 
over  existing  law:  (1)  the  current  provision 
prohibiting  the  mailing  of  "Every  article. 
Instrument,  substance,  drug,  medicine,  or 
thing  which  is  advertised  or  described  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  lead  another  to  use  or 
apply  It  for  producing  abortion"  (J  1461)  Is 
repealed;  (2)  the  scope  of  the  new  section 
no  longer  includes  private  use  of  obscene 
materials  or  the  gratuitous  transfer  of  such 
materials  (except  to  minors)  ( §  1842(a) ) ;  (3) 
the  new  provision  prohibits  any  federal  pros- 
ecution In  a  locality  where  the  material  is 
legal  (§  1842(c)),  this  is  not  the  law  today; 
and  (4)  the  venue  for  a  conspiracy  prosecu- 
tion under  the  federal  obscenity  statute  is 
sharply  restricted  by  limiting  such  prosecu- 
tions to  the  federal  district  where  the 
allegedly  obscene  material  was  disseminated 
or  where  the  offense  was  completed. 
(§  3311(g))  (See  also  Committee  Report  at 
1064-1065)  None  of  these  "new"  protections 
are  found  In  existing  law. 

Fourteenth.  Isn't  false  oral  statements  a 
totally  new  offense? 

False  oral  statements  are  already  a  federal 
crime,  covered  In  18  U.S.C.  1001.  Opponents 
continually  makes  reference  to  the  fact  that 
one  Circuit  steadfastly  refuses  to  permit  false 
oral  statement  prosecutions  under  18  U.S.C. 
10001.  Never  has  so  much  effort  been 
expended  on  defending  such  an  anomalous 
ruling  which  has  not  been  followed  by  other 
courts.  See  Committee  Report  at  379.)  But 
beyond  this  opponents  are  unfair  In  mini- 
mizing the  value  of  a  new  corroboration 
requirement  not  now  found  in  current  law 
(51346(b)  (4) )  which  was  offered  by  Senator 


Baucus.  Great  concern  was  raised  over  the 
possibility  of  a  "my  word  against  your 
word"  prosecution  for  a  false  oral  statement 
(Committee  Hearings  at  10181);  This  fear 
has  largely  been  negated  by  the  new  comib- 
oratlon  requirement.  Opponents  also  mini- 
mize other  important  changes  not  now  found 
in  current  law — the  need  for  Miranda  type 
warnings  before  an  oral  statement  is  given,  a 
new  affirmative  defense  of  retraction 
(5  1346(c))  and  a  specific  requirement  that 
the  defendant  must  know  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  statement  was  made  was  a  law 
enforcement  officer.  None  of  these  protec- 
tions are  found  In  existing  law. 

Fifteenth.  Do  the  extortion  provisions 
mean  that  Federal  officials  can  bring  extor- 
tion prosecutions  against  labor  union  mem- 
ber who  picket  or  puncture  tires? 

This  years  labor  extortion  provision  la 
limited  to  labor  conduct  causing  "death  or 
severe  bodily  injury",  i.e.,  property  damage 
is  exempt.  In  addition,  the  provision  is  only 
applicable  if  state  or  local  authorities  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  prosecute. 

Sixteenth.  Is  the  crime  of  perjury  sub- 
stantially changed? 

As  reported  out  of  the  Committee  under 
a  Baucus  amendment,  attempted  perjury  Is 
now  prohibited  (5  1004(b)(2)).  Thte  is  an 
important  improvement  over  existing  law. 
The  remaining  criticisms  of  the  section 
voiced  by  opponents  are  largely  criticisms 
of  existing  perjury  statutes.  Opponents  are 
wrong  in  stating  that  S.  I722's  "definition  of 
materially  unjustifiably  expands  existing  case 
law  "  (Committee  Hearings  at  10180) .  Oppo- 
nents acknowledge  current  law  speaks  In 
terms  of  perjury  "capable  of  Influencing  the 
tribunal";  S.  1722  speaks  in  terms  of  falsi- 
fications which  "could  have  affected  the 
course"  of  the  matter.  There  Is  no  difference; 
neither  the  current  law  formulation  nor 
S.  1722  require  that  any  perjurious  harm  ac- 
tually ensue.  Nor  can  opponents  reasonably 
criticize  the  Code  rule  making  materiality  a 
question  of  law.  This  Is  the  universal  rule 
in  all  federal  courts  today  (see  e.g.,  Sinclair 
v.  United  States,  279  U.S.  263,  298-209  (1929) 
and  its  progidy) .  Nor  are  opponents  on  sound 
footing  when  it  argues  that  materiaUty 
should  require  a  "reckless"  state  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant. 

Not  only  Is  this  not  the  law  today  In  any 
federal  court,  but  It  Is  no  longer  the  rule 
in  Congressman  Drtnan's  House  bill.  Mate- 
riality is  a  question  of  law;  the  defendant's 
state  of  mind  is  and  should  be  Irrelavent. 
Finally,  opponents  would  retain  the  archaic 
'■2-witness  rule"  for  perjury  prosecutions 
(Conunlttee  Hearings  at  10181).  But  the  2- 
witness  rule  has  already  been  repealed  In 
current  federal  law  for  all  Judicial  and  grand 
Jury  proceedings  (18  U.S.C.  1623).  There  Is 
simply  no  sound,  logical  reason  for  retaining 
the  2-wltness  rule  for  other  non-Judicial  pro- 
ceedings. (Cf.  18  U.S.C.  1621) 

Seventeenth.  Did  the  Committee  weaken 
environmental  provisions? 

The  Senate  Judiciary  (Committee  adopted 
two  significant  amendments  in  this  area. 

The  underlying  philosophy  was  to  strengh- 
en  the  enforcement  of  federal  anti -pollution 
laws  and  to  stiffen  first  offense  penalties  by 
changing  them  from  misdemeanors  to  Class 
E  felonies.  In  addition,  second  offenses  of  all 
such  statutes  would  be  considered  felonies. 

(1)  Sect.  1853.  this  amendment  raised 
from  misdemeanors  to  Class  E  felonies  first 
offense  violations  of  the  most  important  fed- 
eral anti-pollution  statutes.  Most  widely 
abused  among  these  laws  were:  The  Cleui 
Water  Act.  and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
The  Jurisdictional  base  of  Seat.  1863  was 
broadened  to  Include  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act;  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide and  Rodentlclde  Act;  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  and  the  Rivets  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1899. 

(2)  Sect.  1617,  this  amendment  addresses 
crimes  against  the  environment  which  also 
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potentially  place  persons  In  imminent  lan- 
ger  of  death  or  serious  bodily  Injury.  It  up- 
grades all  offenses  imder  this  section  to  a 
federal  level.  As  a  further  expansion  of  the 
list  of  offenses  it  cross-references  Sect.  1853 
as  well. 

SenatcH-s  Leahy  and  Baucus  added  to  Sect. 
1617  the  following  federal  acts  for  which  a 
person  could  be  charged  with  endanger- 
ment:  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970;  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act;  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Non-metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  » 
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•The  Chairman  may  enter  into  interagency 
agreements  to  promote  or  assist  with  the 
arts-related  activities  of  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis,  and  may  use  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  purposes  of  section  5(c)  of 
this  Act  for  the  costs  of  such  activities.". 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — this  has  been 
cleared  with  Mr.  Stevens,  and  if  it  has 
not  I  will  undo  it,  but  on  my  word  it  has 
been  or  I  will  vitiate  it — that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  596,  597,  and  601. 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  first  bUl  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  596.  a  bill  (S.  1386)  to  amend  and 

extend    the    National    Foundation    on    the 

Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  and 

for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1980". 

DEFINITION    OF    HUMAN  FTIES 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  National  Poun- 

^f  VoT.  ?v  *^^  *"^  *"^  '*>*  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act") 
is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "theory,  and  prac- 
tice     and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "and 
theory  . 

PURPOSES   OP  ARTS   GRANTS 

«rf.^;.^^  L*'  ^="°"  5(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  cultural  diver- 
sity after  •American  creativity" 
hJ'iil'\^*'"°"  ^'"^  °'  ^^«  Act  Is  amended 
aL  h  ?'^*""^  *='*""*  '5)  as  Clause  (6) 
fn^„/  'nsertlng  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing  new  clause : 

level;  anT^*"^  ^°''  ^^^  ""*  "'  *^*  '°=*1 
(2)    The  last  sentence  of  section   (5)(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended—  '   ' 

.^iV  **/  f  iking  out  "clause  (5)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (6)  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Labor  and  Public 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Labor 
and  Human  Resources".  ^»uor 

STATE    ARTS    GRANTS 

am^e^ded- ^"°"     ''^>     °'    *•>«    **=*     '« 

Pliii"  ta  fh"!"!"^."",'  *"  **'**  ^°"o^s  "State 
pian     in  the  text  of  paragraph   (2)(A>   and 

^2";  hv^  *L'.""  *^"^°'  a  semicolon    and 
thl  f.n^    .'*'*"'»  **  ^''^  *"<!  °f  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  subparagraph-  ^ 

of  th.i  ^?K  '^'^f  P"'"Pose  of  paragraph  (3)  (B) 
I J  **'•«  subsection,  the  term  'State"  includes 
u„.on'*"'r  '°  *^«  ««'«^»'  Statfes  Of  the 
«cUon  alLVn^r^'f  J"^'«»'ctions  listed  in 
ot  2WQmLV  ^^  ^^'  *^*^">g  »  population 
dece^n?aTceLr"'  ''"°""'*'"«  ^  *^^  '"«" 

INTERAGENCY   AGREEMENTS 

h/^nf-  ^*'"°''  5 (k)  Of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follovrtn^ 


CHALLENGE   GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  The  matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  5(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "strengthening  quality  by"  after  "for 
the  purpose  of". 

REPEALER 

Sec.  7.  Section  5  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
repealing  subsection  (m) . 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  thereof  the  following:  "The  term  of 
office  of  all  Council  members  shall  expire  on 
the  third  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  ex- 
piration.". 

ACTIVITIES   OF   THE    NATIONAL   ENDOWMENT   FOR 
THE    HUMANITIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "loans,"  in 
the  matter  in  parentheses  and  by  deleting  all 
that  follows  the  first  semicolon. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(c)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Labor 
and  Public  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Labor  and  Human  Resources". 

STATE    HUMANITIES   COUNCILS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  7(f)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  a  State  desires  to  desig- 
nate or  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  such  State 
shall  designate  the  humanities  council,  or 
other  entity.  In  existence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1979,  as  the  State  agency,  and  shall  match 
from  State  funds  a  sum  equal  to  50  per  cen- 
tum of  that  portion  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance received  by  such  State  under  this 
subsection  which  is  described  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
relating  to  the  minimum  State  grant,  or  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  received  by  such  State 
under  this  subsection,  whichever  is  greater, 
for  the  fiscal  year  involved.  In  any  State  in 
which  the  State  selects  the  option  described 
in  this  paragraph,  the  State  shall  submit, 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  an 
application  for  grants  and  accompany  such 
application  with  a  plan  which  the  Chairman 
finds — 

"(1)  designates  or  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  agency  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'State  agency') 
as  the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan; 

"(11)  provides  that  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  will  appoint  new  members  to  the 
State  humanities  council,  or  other  entity, 
designated  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, as  vacancies  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  members  of 
such  council  or  entity,  until  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive has  appointed  all  of  the  members  of 
the  council  or  entity; 

"(ill)  provides,  from  State  funds,  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  that  por- 
tion of  Federal  financial  assistance  received 
by  such  State  under  this  subsection  which 
is  described  in  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection  relating  to  the 
minimum  State  grant,  or  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance received  by  such  State  under  this 
subsection,  whichever  is  greater,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  Involved; 

"(Iv)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  subsection  will  be  expended 
solely  on  programs  approved  by  the  State 
agency   which   carry   out   the   objectives   of 


subsection    (c)    and  which  are  designed  to 
bring  the  humanities  to  the  public; 

"(V)  provides  assurances  that  funds  will 
be  newly  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph: and 

"(vi)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Chairman 
may  require. 

"(B)  In  any  State  In  which  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  falls  to  file  an 
application  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
grant  recipient  in  that  State  shall — 

"(1)  establish  a  procedure  which  assures 
that  four  members  of  the  governing  body 
of  such  grant  recipient  shall  be  appointed 
by  an  appropriate  officer  or  agency  of  such 
State  except  that  in  no  event  may  the  num- 
ber of  such  members  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  total  membership  of  such  governlne 
body;  and 

"(11)  provide,  from  any  source,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  received  by  such  grant  recipient 
under  this  subsection  in  the  fiscal  year 
Involved.". 

(b)  Section  7(f)  (3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  Whenever  a  State  selects  to  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section in  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2)(B).  any  appropriate  entity  desiring  to 
receive  such  assistance  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  grants  at  such  time  as 
shall  be  specified  by  the  Chairman.  Each 
such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
plan  which  the  Chairman  finds— 

"(A)  provides  assurances  that  the  grant 
recipient  will  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  grant 
recipient  will  be  expended  solely  on  programs 
which  carry  out  the  objectives  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section; 

"(C)  establishes  a  membership  policy 
which  is  designed  to  assure  broad  public 
representation  with  respect  to  programs  ad- 
ministered by  such  grant  recipient; 

"(D)  provides  a  nomination  process  which 
assures  opportunities  for  nomination  to 
membership  from  various  groups  within  the 
State  involved  and  from  a  variety  of  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  such  State  and 
including  individuals  who  by  reason  of  their 
achievement,  scholarship,  or  creativity  in  the 
humanities,  are  especially  qualified  to  serve; 
"(E)  provides  for  a  membership  rotation 
process  which  assures  the  regular  rotation 
of  the  membership  and  officers  of  such  grant 
recipient; 

"(F)  establishes  reporting  procedures 
which  are  designed  to  inform  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State  involved,  and 
other  appropriate  officers  and  agencies,  of 
the  activities  of  such  grant  recipient; 

"(G)  establishes  procedures  to  assure  pub- 
lic access  to  information  relating  to  such 
activities:  and 

"(H)  provides  that  such  grant  recipient 
will  make  reports  to  the  Chairman,  in  such 
form,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such 
information,  as  the  Chairman  may  require". 

(c)(1)  Section  7(f)(4)  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "State  and"  immediately 
before  "grant  recipient"  each  time  it  appears: 

(B)  by  inserting  "States  and"  immediately 
before  "grant  recipients  "  each  time  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  "entities"  the  fol- 
lowing:   "States  and  regional  groups  and". 

(2)  Section  7(f)(5)(A)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Whenever  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion apply  in  any  State,  that  part  of  any" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection 
shall   be   available  to  each  State   or  grant 
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recipient,  which  has  a  plan  or  application 
approved  by  the  Chairman  in  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  such  fiscal  year,  to  pay  not  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  any 
project  or  production  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  The  amount  of  any". 

(3)  Section  7(f)  (5)  (B)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "State  agency  or"  be- 
fore "grant  recipient". 

(4)  Section  7(f)  (6)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "a  State  or"  before  "any  entity". 

(5)  Section  7(f)(7)  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "group  or"  before  "grant 
recipient"  In  clause  (A); 

(B)  by  Inserting  "State  agency  or"  be- 
fore "grant  recipient"  In  clause  (B); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "plan"  In  clause  (B) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "State  plan  or 
grant  recipient  application"; 

(D)  by  inserting  "group  or  State  agency 
or"  before  "grant  recipient"  In  clause  (C); 
and 

(E)  by  inserting  "group.  State  agency,  or" 
before  "grant  recipient"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears in  the  matter  following  clause  (C). 

(6)  Section  7(f)  (8)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (4),  (6),  and 
(6) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4),  and  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (6)". 

(7)  Section  7(g)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "agency  or "  before  "entity". 

(d)  Section  7(f)(6)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(E)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State"  and  the 
term  "grant  recipient"  Include.  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  only  the 
special  Jurisdictions  listed  In  section  3(g) 
of  this  Act  having  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more,  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census."". 

(e)  Section  7  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section   (h)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(I)  The  Chairman  may  enter  into  In- 
teragency agreements  to  promote  or  assist 
with  the  humanities-related  activities  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
on  either  e  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  and  may  use  funds  authorized  for 
the  purposes  of  section  7(c)  of  this  Act  for 
the  costs  of  such  activities."". 

GRANTS    BY   THE    CHAIRMAN 

Sec.  U.  Section  8(f)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$17,500"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""JSO.OOO"'. 

administrative   PROVISIONS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Section  10(a)(4)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  ""and  culturally 
diverse"  after  the  word  "geographic"". 

(b)  (1)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "January""  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "April". 

(2)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "April"". 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  13.  (a)(1)  "nie  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 11(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 5(c).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  $115,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
$135,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  $158- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  $184.750  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $213,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985."". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11(a)(1) 
(B)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 7(c),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  $114,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year' 
1981.  $132,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 


$153,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  $178,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $206,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986.". 

(b)  Section  U(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

""(2)  (A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1.  1985.  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  received  by  such  Endowment  under 
section  1(a)  (2)  and  by  the  grantees  of  such 
Endowment  for  the  purposes  of  section  6(c), 
except  that  the  amount  so  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall 
not  exceed  $18,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
$18,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $18,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  $22,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

'"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1.  1985.  to  the  National  Endovirment 
for  the  Humanities  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  received  by  such  Endowment 
under  section  10(a)(2)  and  by  the  grantees 
of  each  Endowment  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 7(c).  except  that  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endovraient  for  the 
Humanities  shall  not  exceed  $12,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  $14,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $19,- 
500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $22,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985."". 

(c)(1)  Section  11(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(A)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before 
October  1.  1985.  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  received  by  such  Endowment  and 
by  the  grantees  of  such  Endowment  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  5(1)  (1)  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  section  10(a)(2). 
except  that  the  amount  so  appropriated  to 
such  Endowment  shall  not  exceed  $27,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  $32,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  $38,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  $44,260.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $62,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.". 

(2)  Section  11(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986.  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  received  by  such  Endowment  and 
by  the  grantees  of  such  Endowment  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  7(h)  (1) ,  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  section  10(a)(2), 
except  that  the  amount  so  appropriated  to 
such  Endowment  shall  not  exceed  $30,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  $34,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  $46,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $53,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985."". 

(d)  Section  11(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  issue  guidelines  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  sections 
5(e),  7(f),  5(1)  (2),  and  7(h)  (2).  as  the  case 
may  be.". 

(e)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $16,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $16,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$18,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Including  not  to 
exceed  $35,000  in  any  fiscal  year  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses,  or  any 
other  program  for  which  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Is  re- 
sponsible. 


"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
$14,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $16,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  $16,500,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1984.  and  $17,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $36,000  In  any  fiscal  year 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses, or  any  other  program  for  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  is  responsible.". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  we  are 
considering  S.  1386,  a  bUl  to  reauthorize 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  5  years  or  through  fis- 
cal year  1985. 

The  legislation  contains  a  number  of 
features  which  will  allow  the  endow- 
ments to  serve  their  respective  constitu- 
encies from  a  broader  financial  base  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  operate  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  continuation  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  challenge  programs. 
These  grants,  which  were  a  major  fea- 
ture of  the  1976  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion, have  had  an  important  impact  In 
assisting  cultural  institutions  to  raise  the 
levels  of  their  financial  support  from  pri- 
vate sources.  The  required  match  of  $3 
nonfederal  for  each  F^ederal  dollar  has 
produced  a  uniquely  successful  cultural 
partnership  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  While  continuing  to  serve  the 
major  cultural  institutions,  I  believe  that 
the  Arts  Endowment  should  expand  the 
challenge  grant  concept  to  include  a 
greater  diversity  of  cultural  organiza- 
tions, especially  those  whose  own  fund- 
raising  capabilities  are  not  yet  highly 
developed.  Challenge  grants  should  as- 
sist all  institutions  in  achieving  better 
financial  and  managerial  stability. 

In  order  to  administer  the  Challenge 
and  Treasury  grant  moneys  as  efficiently 
as  possible,  the  legislation  allows  those 
who  receive  these  grants  to  certify  to  the 
endowments  that  the  matching  dollars 
are  actually  in  hand  rather  than  trsms- 
mit  these  same  dollars  to  the  Treasury 
for  retransmittal  to  the  grantee  as  is  re- 
quired at  present.  Paperwork  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  as  a  result  of  these 
changes  made  in  the  committee  bill, 
since  the  cumbersome  transfer  of  funds 
will  no  longer  be  required. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  me  authorizes  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  support  the  arts  at  the  local 
level. 

The  emergence  of  strong  local  or  com- 
munity arts  agencies  is  a  tremendously 
positive  development  on  the  national  art 
scene.  Partly  due  to  the  assistance  and 
expertise  of  the  State  arts  councils,  the 
number  of  commimity  arts  agencies,  has 
increased  from  200  to  well  over  2,000  in 
the  last  10  years.  These  agencies  are 
large  and  small,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  and  they  are  causing  the  arts  to 
touch  the  lives  of  more  people  across  the 
country.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  arts 
endowment  will  develop  a  program  of 
support  for  these  increasingly  important 
local  arts  organizations. 

The  section  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  the  humanities  programs  in  the 
States  is  the  result  of  many  months  of 
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thought  and  concern.  As  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  recall,  I  have  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  success  of  State 
humanities  programs  for  many  years. 
The  1976  reauthorizing  legislation,  which 
I  sponsored,  helped  bring  the  programs 
of  the  humanities  committees  in  each 
State  to  a  broader  and  a  very  receptive 
public.  The  increased  participation  in  an 
ever-widening  variety  of  humanities  pro- 
grams is  tremendously  encouraging  to 
me. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  in  one  im- 
portant aspect  of  these  programs  since 
the  1976  reauthorization,  and  that  is  the 
general  lack  of  communication  between 
the  humanities  committees  and  the  State 
governments  and.  often,  the  citizenry  of 
the  State. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
today  provides  an  option  which.  I  beheve, 
will  strengthen  humanities  programs  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  by 
allowing  the  governor  of  a  State  to  es- 
tablish a  full-fledged  State  humanities 
council.  For  such  a  council  to  be  desig- 
nated, the  humanities  organization  al- 
ready in  existence  as  the  recipient  of  the 
State's  allotment  of  funds  must  be 
named.  In  addition,  the  State  must 
match  50  percent  of  the  minimum  State 
grant  or  25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  assistance,  whichever  is  higher 
for  that  fiscal  year.  These  moneys  must 
come  from  newly  appropriated  State 
funds  and  should  not  be  transferred 
from  other  State  programs  such  as  those 
m  the  arts.  The  committee  believes  that 
separate  programs  are  important  to  the 
continued  strength  and  vigor  of  each 
area. 

Should  a  State  elect  to  establish  a 
State  humanities  council,  the  Governor 
will  be  entitled  to  appoint  new  members 
to  the  council  as  the  terms  of  current 
members  expire.  Moreover,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  these  State  humanities  coun- 
cils continue  to  carry  out  humanities 
programs  that  are  accessible,  useful,  and 
meaningful  to  as  broad  a  public  as  possi- 
ble. 

If  a  State  should  fail  to  meet  any  of 
these  requirements  for  a  State  human- 
ities council,  the  existing  humanities  or- 
ganization will  continue  to  operate  as 
it  does  at  the  present  time,  except  that 
four  members  will  be  gubernatorially  ap- 
pointed instead  of  two.  The  gubernatorial 
appointees,  however,  shall  not  constitute 
more  than  20  percent  of  a  council's  mem- 
bership. 

One  additional  section  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  wish  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  concerns  the  practice 
at  fach  endowment  of  using  privately 
raiskd  funds  for  entertainment  and  other 
representational  purposes.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  situations  involving  a  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest,  the  committee 
bill  provides  a  separate  reservation  of  ad- 
ministrative funds  for  representational 
purposes.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  all  independent  fund  raising  by 
the  endowments  for  these  purposes  be 
ended,  since  the  reserved  sum  should  be 
ample  to  meet  all  entertainment  and 
other  representational  needs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  an  au- 
thor, with  Senator  Pell,  of  the  original 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 


manities Act  of  1965.  and  as  the  author 
in  the  other  body,  31  years  ago.  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  establish  ongoing  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  arts,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  these  extensions  of  programs 
to  assist  the  arts  and  humanities,  and 
provide  institutional  aid  to  our  Nation's 
museums. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Pell,  like  my- 
self, has  been  working  at  this  for  years 
with  the  many  other  members  who  per- 
ceive our  cultural  enrichment  as  a  criti- 
cal national  need,  are  deeply  gratified 
by  the  extraordinary  growth  in  pro- 
grams for  the  arts  and  humanities  in  the 
States  and  rural  communities  since  the 
crowning  of  our  efforts  in  1965.  From 
somewhat  meager — in  current  terms — 
begirmings  in  Federal  appropriations  in 
1966 — a  total  of  $5  million  for  both  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  endowments,  ap- 
propriations have  grown  in  fiscal  year 
1980  to  over  $300  million.  More  impor- 
tantly, support  for  the  arts  and  human- 
ity, in  particular,  at  the  State  and  local 
level  has  expanded  tremendously  in  re- 
sponse to  the  establishment  of  the  en- 
dowments, which  triggered  receipt  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  arts  and  human- 
ities programs  on  the  establishment  of 
State  arts  and  humanities  agencies. 
Since  1966,  State  effort  has  increased 
from  a  total  of  $4  million  to  more  than 
S97  million  today,  far  overmatching  the 
Federal  involvement  in  State  programs. 
I  am  especially  gratified.  Mr.  President, 
that  my  own  State  of  New  York,  recog- 
nizing the  critical  role  of  the  arts  in  the 
life  of  our  citizens,  even  in  the  midst  of 
severe  fiscal  constraints,  has  continued 
to  see  fit  to  allocate  substantial  sums  to 
the  New  York  State  Arts  Council, 
chaired  so  admirably  by  Kitty  Carlisle 
Hart.  New  York's  appropriations  for  the 
arts  currently  approach  $35  million,  con- 
stituting almost  40  percent  of  the  effort 
by  States  nationwide. 

Moreover,  the  growth  in  Federal  and 
State  support  has  had  a  resounding  ef- 
fect on  local  arts  activities.  Community 
arts  programs  have  grown  from  150  in 
1966  to  over  2,000  today.  As  Livingston 
Biddle.  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  noted  in  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Arts,  and  Humanities,  since  1965,  the 
number  of  professional  symphony  or- 
chestras eligible  for  assistance  has  grown 
from  58  to  144;  opera  companies  from  27 
to  65;  professional  theaters  from  22  to 
270;  dance  companies  from  37  to  200. 
This  magificent  growth  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  concomitant  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  cultural  programs.  And, 
equally  important,  the  infusion  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  support  have  both 
generated,  and  responded  to,  public  in- 
volvement in  the  arts.  Orchestras  have 
tripled  their  audiences  since  1965,  from 
8.6  million  to  over  23  million  today.  Opera 
audiences  have  doubled.  Theater  au- 
diences have  increased  sixfold.  As  Lee 
Kimche,  Director  of  Museum  Services 
stated  before  the  subcommittee,  over  500 
million  persons  visited  our  Nation's  5.500 
museums  last  year,  more  than  nine  times 
the  paid  attendance  of  professional  base- 
ball, football,  and  basketball  games. 

This  authorization  of  arts,  humanities, 
and  museum  programs  reflects  the  sub- 


committee's general  satisfaction  with  the 
operation  of  the  two  endowments  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  this  is 
basically  a  simple  extension  of  these  ac- 
tivities— 5  years  for  the  endowments  and 
2  years  for  the  Institute.  S.  1386,  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1980.  recognizes 
an  expanded  role  for  community  arts 
agencies  and  envisions  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  community  arts  program 
in  the  arts  endowment  to  support  arts  at 
the  local  level. 

The  bill  encourages  the  endowment  to 
expand  the  highly  successful  Challenge 
Grant  program— which  Senator  Pell  and 
I  initiated  in  1976.  and  which  has  proven 
to  be  a  critical  link  in  establishing  a 
strong  cultural  partnership  between  the 
pubhc  and  private  sectors — to  include  a 
greater  diversity  of  cultural  institutions, 
while  maintaining  the  highest  standards 
of  quality  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
Challenge  Grant  recipients. 

The  principal  feature  of  our  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Humanities  Endowment 
programs  relates  to  the  role  of  the  State 
humanities  programs.  Current  law  pro- 
vides that  the  Governor  of  a  State  may 
appoint  two  members  to  a  public  State 
humanities  council,  unless  the  State 
chooses  to  match  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, in  which  case  the  Governor  may 
appoint  one-half  the  membership  of  the 
council. 

My  friend,  and  the  initiator  of  the 
humanities  endowment  concept.  Senator 
Pell,  believes  strongly  that  the  States 
should  officially  play  a  greater  role  in  the 
development  of  State  humanities  pro- 
grams, similar  to  their  activity  in  arts 
programs.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  the  State 
may  establish  an  official  State  humani- 
ties council  based  upon  a  requisite  level 
of  State  appropriation  for  the  humanities 
and  the  designation  of  the  existing  hu- 
manities organization  as  the  State  coun- 
cil. If  a  State  elects  to  meet  these  criteria, 
the  Governor  of  that  State  will  be  en- 
titled to  appoint  new  members  as  terms 
of  current  members  expire.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  stress  that,  in  its  ac- 
tion to  allow  for  a  change  in  the  status 
of  the  State  humanities  councils,  the 
committee  desired  that  the  public,  "citi- 
zen-steward" character  of  the  existing 
councils  be  retained,  while  seeking  to 
guarantee  that  State  councils  be  more 
assertive  in  their  stewardship  of  public 
funds.  The  committee  also  emphasized 
that  any  officially  designated  council  is 
to  be  the  central,  policymaking  organ  of 
a  State  humanities  agency,  rather  than 
an  advisory  adjunct  of  a  new  State  bu- 
reaucracy under  the  aegis  of  a  State's 
Governor. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1429  reauthorizes  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  for  a  period 
of  2  years,  rather  than  a  longer  period, 
to  allow  the  subcommittee  to  determine 
the  proper  placement  of  the  Institute- 
in  the  Smithsonian,  as  part  of  a  triad 
with  the  two  endowments,  or  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  which  is  its 
current  home.  As  the  Institute  is  a  fiedg- 
ling  entity,  established  only  4  years  ago, 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  over  the 
next  2  years  to  examine  its  functioning 
as  a  relatively  autonomous  segment  of 
the  new  Department,  and  whether  the 
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necessary  improvements  in  management 
of  the  Institute's  grant-making  proce- 
dures specified  in  S.  1429  will  render  moot 
an  alternative  location. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
the  House.  Ted  Weiss,  has  introduced  in- 
novative legislation,  which  we  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  prior  to 
S.  1386's  reaching  the  floor,  to  establish 
a  program,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arts 
Endowment,  to  employ  artists  in  com- 
munity-related creative  projects.  This 
Federal  artists'  program  would  channel 
tunds  from  NEA  to  local  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations selected  by  regional.  State, 
city,  and  community  arts  agencies  to  re- 
duce endemic  unemployment  and  under- 
employment among  artists  and  simul- 
taneously increase  the  availability  of 
cultural  experiences  to  the  public.  Spon- 
soring organizations  would  supply  a  por- 
tion of  the  artist's  salary  and  supply 
necessary  materials,  with  the  endowment 
providing  the  remaining  share.  I  believe 
that  Congressman  Weiss'  proposal  merits 
serious  consideration  as  the  other  body 
continues  its  deliberations  on  NEA  pro- 
grams, and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  review  this  proposal,  or  a  modification 
thereof,  when  we  reach  conference  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  last  June  26,  my  dear 
friend  Agnes  DeMille  opened  her  most 
eloquent  statement  in  support  of  an  ex- 
tended Federal  role  in  cultural  affairs  by 
quoting  Bernard  Shaw :  "Next  to  torture, 
art  persuades  fastest."  With  this  caveat 
in  mind,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  measures. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.  972 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  technical  amendments  which  have 
been  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  ask  the  clerk 
to  state  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 972. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  16.  strike  out  "may"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  7.  line  17,  strike  out  "authorized" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "appropriated" 

On  page  8,  line  22.  strike  out  "1979"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1980". 

On  page  14.  line  21,  strike  out  "may"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  14,  line  22,  strike  out  "authorized" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "appropriated". 

Mr.  PELL.  These  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  avoid  any  implication  that  con- 
tract authority  vested  in  the  endowments 
could  be  back-door  funding  In  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act.  These  aipendments 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  t>assed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MUSEUM    SERVICES    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  next  bill  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  597,  a  bill  (S.  1429)  to  extend  the 

Museum  Services  Act   for  2   years,   and   for 

other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  to  strike  aU 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Museum 
Services  Amendments  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Section  205  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Director  may  appoint  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  governing  appointment  In  the 
competitive  service  and  may  compensate 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates  not  to  exceed  one-fifth 
of  the  number  of  full-time  regular  technical 
or  professional  employees  of  the  Institute. 
The  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  such  em- 
ployees may  not  equal  or  exceed  the  rate 
prescribed  for  GS-16  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  6332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Museum 
Services  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  by  add- 
ing after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director,  subject  to  the  policy 
direction  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board,  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements  with  professional 
museum  organizations  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  such  organizations  In  order  to 
enable  such  organizations  to  undertake  proj- 
ects designed  to  strengthen  museum  services. 
"(2)  (A)  No  financial  assistance  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  for  any  project 
for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  year. 

"(B)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  to  pay  for  the  operational  ex- 
penses of  any  professional  museum  orga- 
nization. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  financial 
assistance  made  under  this  subsection  to 
professional  museum  organizations  shall  not 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year. 
"(4)  The  term  'professional  museum  or- 
ganization' means  a  nonprofit  professional 
museum-related  organization.  Institution,  or 
association  which  engages  In  activities  de- 
signed to  advance  the  well-being  of  museums 
and  the  museum  profession.". 

(b)    Section   206(c)    of  such   Act    (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a) )  is  amended — 
(1)  by  Inserting  ",  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive  agreements"   after   "Grants"; 


(2)  by  inserting  "or  financial  asaUtance" 
after  "grant";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  financial  assistance" 
after  "grants". 

Sec.  4.  Section  206  of  the  Muaeum  Serv- 
ices Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  reviewing  and  evaluating  grants, 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  made 
or  entered  Into  under  this  section.  Procedures 
for  reviewing  grant  applications  or  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  review  outside  of  the  Institute.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  209  of  the  Museum 
Services  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"$21,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  $28,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982". 

(b)  Section  209(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1982'. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Is  taking  up  S.  1429.  the  Museum 
Services  Amendments  of  1980.  This  leg- 
islation would  extend  the  life  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services  for  2  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Institute  was  initially  created  in 
1976.  and  is  currently  located  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  although  It  Is  slated  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  of  Educa- 
tion when  that  agency  comes  Into  being. 
The  committee  decided  to  extend  the  In- 
stitute's authorization  for  only  2  years, 
rather  than  the  usual  5,  so  that  It 
could  reexamine  the  question  of  the  In- 
stitute's location  within  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Museum  popularity  Is  at  an  all-time 
high,  with  attendance  of  nearly  500  mil- 
lion persons  per  year.  At  the  same  time, 
inflation  is  taking  a  heavy  toll  on  mu- 
seum programs  and  services.  Many  mu- 
seums have  been  forced  to  curtail  their 
hours  and  limit  their  services  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  order  to  stay  within  their  budgets. 
Therefore.  S.  1429  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $21.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  $28  million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  to 
allow  room  for  reasonable  growth  In  the 
assistance  the  Museum  Services  Insti- 
tute is  able  to  provide. 

S.  1429  makes  minor  changes  to  the 
existing  statute.  One  allows  the  Institute 
to  use  up  to  5  percent  of  Its  appropria- 
tion to  make  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  professional  museum 
organizations.  These  organizations, 
which  are  currently  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, engage  In  activities  designed  to 
advance  the  well-being  of  museums  and 
the  museum  profession.  Contracts  would 
be  limited  to  1  year,  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  used  for  specific  projects 
rather  than  for  general  operating  sup- 
port. 

A  second  change  authorizes  the  Insti- 
tute to  establish  Its  own  grant  review 
procedures.  This  would  allow  the  In- 
stitute to  utilize  peer  review,  similar  to 
that  employed  by  the  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  if  it  believed 
that  such  an  advisory  panel  system 
would  result  in  the  highest  quality 
judgments. 

A  third  change  authorizes  the  Insti- 
tute to  hire  a  limited  number  of  experts 
in  the  museum  field  as  excepted  per- 
sonnel. There  is  at  present  no  specific 
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civil  service  classification  for  museum 
specialists.  The  excepted  personnel 
would  fill  this  gap  in  the  Institute's  staff- 
ing. 

I  believe  S.  1429  provides  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  the  future  of  the  Museum 
Services  Institute.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  legislation. 

up   AMENDMENT   NO.    973 

Mr.  PELL.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  tech- 
nical amendment  which  has  been  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. This  amendment  merely  corrects 
technical  errors  in  the  bill,  and  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  ask  the 
clerk  to  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 973. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  Une  24,  Insert  after  "amended" 
the  following :  "by  Inserting  'and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  Into  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  under  section  206(b),  and' 
after  "section  206(a) ',  and". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 
DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  May  1,  1980,  as  "National  Save 
the  Children  Dav." 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  their  expeditious  action  in 
favorably  reporting  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 130,  which  I  introduced  Decem- 
ber 20,  1979,  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980  as 
"National  Save  the  Children  Day."  Sec- 
ond, I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Senators  RiBicoFr,  Javits,  Hatfield. 
MoYNiHAN,  Heinz,  Stafford,  McGovern, 
Cranston,  Laxalt,  Tsongas.  Williams! 
and  Hart,  who  joined  with  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  for  centuries  the  first 
day  of  May  has  been  the  traditional 


symbol  of  spring,  the  fiowering  of  new 
life  and  the  rebirth  of  hope  for  the 
future.  Children  represent  that  new  life 
and  hope  for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  believe  we  can  all 
agree  that  there  is  no  better  measure 
of  the  spiritual  strength  of  our  Nation 
than  the  commitment  we  make  to  our 
children. 

By  designating  May  1,  1980.  as 
"National  Save  the  Children  Day,"  we 
will  begin  a  new  decade  with  the  reaffir- 
mation to  our  children  as  a  national 
priority  and  our  most  precious  resource. 
On  that  day,  our  Nation  will  rejoice  in 
our  youth's  resilence,  tenacity  and 
adaptability.  But  we  will  also  concen- 
trate on  their  naievety,  volnerability, 
and  defenselessness  so  that  we  can  be 
fully  aware  of  what  it  is  that  is  necessary 
to  create  a  better  future  for  them  as 
they  grow  toward  adulthood. 

All  of  us  are  the  beneficiaries  of  gen- 
erations of  Americans  who  cared  about 
us.  Because  that  was  so  we  are  fed, 
housed,  educated,  and  healthy.  For  us 
opportunity  abounds.  However,  with  that 
blessing  comes  the  obligation  of  steward- 
ship for  the  Americans  of  tomorrow.  We 
must  in  a  positive  way,  assess  the  unique 
opportunity  to  broaden  the  horizon  of 
growth  and  enjoyment  and  productivity 
of  our  children's  lives  so  that  they  may 
be  the  future  beneficiaries  of  those  things 
that  make  America  great. 

Therefore,  we  must  keep  faith  in  those 
who  need  our  faith,  our  children.  They 
have  no  voice  in  the  day-to-day  deci- 
sions being  made  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  spclety.  So  they  must 
put  their  trust  in  adults,  responsible 
adults,  for  comfort,  direction  and  in- 
spiration until  they  reach  adulthood 
themselves.  John  Stuart  Mill  said  it  well, 
more  than  a  century  ago: 

The  existing  generation  is  master  both  of 
the  training  and  the  entire  experience  of 
the  generation  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  Eglantyne  Jebb,  an 
Englishwoman,  founded  the  worldwide 
Save  the  Children  movement  after  World 
War  I,  in  1919.  She  also  authorized  the 
original  version  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  United 
Nations  issued  a  similar  declaration 
based  on  the  original  League  of  Nations' 
version.  The  10  basic  rights  of  the  child 
are  as  follows : 

The  right  to  affection,  love,  and  urder- 
standing. 

The  right  to  adequate  nutrition  and 
medical  care. 

The  right  to  free  education. 

The  right  to  full  opportunity  for  play 
and  recreation. 

The  right  to  a  name  and  nationality. 

The  right  to  special  care,  if  handi- 
capped. 

The  right  to  be  among  the  first  to  re- 
ceive relief  in  times  of  disaster. 

The  right  to  learn  to  be  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  and  to  develop  individual 
abilities. 

The  right  to  be  brought  up  in  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  universal  brotherhood. 

The  right  to  enjoy  these  rights,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  national 
or  social  origin. 


The  essential  rights  outlined  above  are 
very  important  to  these  members  of  the 
human  family,  and  they  should  also  be 
important  to  us,  the  parents. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  full  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  Our  Nation  must 
focus  on  our  children,  we  must  listen  to 
their  voices  of  concern,  seek  remedies 
and  provide  solutions  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  future  of  this 
country.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to  and,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   joint   resolution,   with   its   pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  130 
Whereas  for  centuries  the  first  day  of  May 
has  been  the  traditional  symbol  of  spring, 
the  flowering  of  new  life,  and  rebirth  of  the 
hope  for  the  future;  and 

Whereas  children  represent  that  new  life 

and  hope  for  the  future  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation  should  focus  on  the 

Joys,  the  rights,  and  the  needs  of  children 

so  as  to  create  a  better  life  for  them;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation  should  concentrate  on 
creating  a  better  future  world  in  which  our 
children  will  grow  so  that  they  will  feel  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  they  will  have 
every  opportunity  to  achieve  their  maximum 
potential  as  adults;   and 

Whereas  twenty  years  ago,  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
these  members  of  the  human  family.  Issued  a 
declaration  outlining  the  essential  rights  of 
all  children;  and 

Whereas  during  the  year  1979  forty-two  of 
our  Nation's  State  Governors  issued  procla- 
mations declaring  May  1  as  "Save  the  Chil- 
dren Day";  and 

Whereas  into  the  1980's  and  beyond,  Amer- 
icans should  continue  to  acknowledge  chil- 
dren as  a  national  priority  and  our  most  pre- 
cious resource;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation  should  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  preserve  and  protect  our  Na- 
tion's children  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  future  of  this  country:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  May  1, 
1980.  as  "National  Save  the  Children  Day", 
and  calling  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies,  Interested  groups, 
organizations,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  programs,  and  activities. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  offers  the  United  States  a  huge 
new  market  for  international  trade. 

It  is  vital,  however,  that  the  United 
States  carefully  monitor  the  pattern  of 
trade  with  China  so  that  large  com- 
modities of  cheap  goods,  such  as  tex- 
tiles, will  not  flood  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  by 
WSPA  Radio  and  TV  of  Si>artanburg, 
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S.C.,  offers  excellent  insight  into  this 
important  matter.  In  order  that  I  may 
share  this  interesting  editorial  with  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

China:    Most   Favored   Na-hon   Statxjs 

Congress  is  now  considering  most  favored 
nation  status  in  our  trade  relation  with 
China.  This  means  that  China  would  be 
able  to  trade  with  us  on  terms  equal  with 
our  best  trading  partners.  This  Is  a  mile- 
stone in  a  relationship  with  a  Communist 
nation  with  whom  we  exchanged  virxUent 
propaganda  blasts  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
it  is  a  relationship  that  we  continue  to  deny 
to  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  restrict 
free  emigration  of  their  citizens  which  is  a 
human  rights  issue. 

No  doubt  China's  long-term  moderniza- 
tion program  will  result  in  buying  large 
amounts  of  goods  and  technology  from  the 
United  States,  under  their  most  favored 
nation  status,  which  will  help  redress  our 
suffering  balance  of  payments  deficit — as 
well  as  strengthen  China  as  a  buffer  to  So- 
viet ambitions  in  Asia. 

What  concerns  WSPA  Is  that  the  United 
States  preferred  policy  of  free  trade  has  not 
always  proven  sound  in  the  face  of  diunp- 
Ing  tactics  and  cheap  labor.  We  think  it  is 
imperative  for  our  government,  especially 
concerning  the  textile  Industries  of  the 
Carolinas,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
pattern  of  trade  that  develops  with  China. 
We  must  always  remember  that  China,  like 
many  developing  nations,  does  not  have  a 
strong  international  law  tradition  that  re- 
quires the  protection  of  patents  and  copy- 
rights. Nor  does  China,  as  a  Marxist  nation, 
have  any  reason  to  respect  free  trade  prin- 
ciples. While  we  want  better  trade  relations 
with  China,  WSPA  urges  our  government  not 
to  make  foreign  policy  gains  with  domestic 
losses. 


TRANSFER  OF  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  SOVIETS  BY  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
miSRUlded  policies  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration m  the  transler  of  high-tecn- 
nology  defense-related  items  to  the  So- 
viets is  outlined  in  Jack  Anderson's 
column  which  appears  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Under  the  heading  "Technology  of 
the  U.S.  Benefits  Soviets,"  Mr.  Anderson 
gives  examples  of  a  number  of  defense- 
related  high-technology  items  sold  re- 
cently to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Anderson  also  correctly  reports 
that  this  practice  is  not  unique  to  the 
Carter  administration,  but  was  followed 
to  our  disadvantage  by  past  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Technology  of  U.S.  Beneftts  Soviets 
Any  suggestion  that  American  officials 
and  businessmen  helped  the  Soviet  Union 
Invade  Afghanistan  would  raise  cries  of  out- 
raue  from  the  White  House  and  Wall  Street 
alike. 

Unfortunately,    it    happens    to    be    true. 

Both  the  military  trucks  and  the  transport 
Jets  that  disgorged  Red  Army  troops  and 
supplies   in   Afghanisun   during   Christmas 


week  were  built  with  the  indispensable  tech- 
nological know-how  provided  by  profit- 
hungry  U.S.  firms  and  approved  by  high-level 
U.S.  officials. 

In  an  incredible  replay  of  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
days,  when  American  businessmen  sold  the 
Japanese  war  machine  scrap  metal  that  later 
rained  down  on  U.S.  and  allied  troops  in  the 
Pacific,  we  have  been  selling  the  technically 
backward  Russians  U.S.  computers  and  other 
sophisticated  equipment  that  have  enabled 
the  Kremlin  to  threaten  our  economic  life- 
line in  the  Middle  East. 

For  years,  I  have  warned  against  the  open- 
handed  giveaway  of  American  technology — 
the  one  field  in  which  the  United  States  was 
clearly  miles  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  was  one  momentary  success:  A  May  24, 
1977,  column  stopped  the  shipment  to  Russia 
of  a  Control  Data  computer,  which  was  more 
than  a  decade  ahead  of  the  Soviets"  own 
technology. 

I  also  published  warnings  against  the  sale 
of  other  sophisticated  equipment  to  the  Rus- 
sians, including  IBM  computers.  But  the 
warnings  were  drowned  out  by  eager  corpo- 
rate salesmen  and  an  administration  eager  to 
believe  the  Russians.  The  CIA  has  now 
learned  that  the  IBM  computers  were  used  to 
build  military  trucks,  which  hauled  Soviet 
troops  Into  Afghanistan. 

Over  the  objections  of  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son (D-Wash.)  and  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  President  Carter  personally 
approved  the  sale  of  $144  million  worth  of 
sophisticated  equipment,  ostensibly  to  be 
used  by  the  Soviets  for  deep-well  oil  drill- 
ing. Experts  cautioned  that  the  American 
machinery  could  easily  be  converted  to  the 
manufacture  of  antitank  ammunition. 

To  quiet  critics  of  the  deal.  Carter  ap- 
pointed a  special  task  force  of  technological 
experts,  headed  by  Fred  Bucy.  chairman  of 
Texas  Instruments,  to  study  the  sale.  But  it 
went  through  anyway. 

According  to  Dr.  MUes  Costlck  of  the  In- 
stitute on  Strategic  Trade,  the  Russians 
also  acquired  their  know-how  to  build  wide- 
bodied  Jet  transports  from  American  firms. 
The  Soviets'  technique  was  simple:  "They 
kept  after  the  three  U.S.  aircraft  firms  bid- 
ding on  a  contract  to  submit  more  and  more 
detailed  information — until  the  Russians 
had  enough  data  to  build  their  own  planes. 
Costlck  also  said  the  Soviets  went  so  far 
as  to  send  their  technologists  to  U.S.  plants 
wearing  special  shoes  that  picked  up  traces 
of  the  special  alloy  metals  used  in  construc- 
tion of  American  products. 

Armored  cars  and  amphibious  vehicles  pro- 
duced at  the  Gorki  automobile  plant  were 
built  with  technical  assistance  from  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Truck  chassis  used  for  antiair- 
craft and  antitank  guns  were  made  at  a  fac- 
tory outfitted  by  U.S.  firms. 

Submarine  detection  devices  that  make  our 
Trident  submarine  vulnerable  were  devel- 
oped with  the  help  of  equipment  the  Rus- 
sians bought  from  G«ospace  Corp.  and  Litton 
Industries. 

President  Carter  personally  approved  the 
sale  of  a  Sperry  Rand  Unlvac  1100/ IOC  com- 
puter the  Kremlin  had  been  thirsting  after 
for  two  years.  According  to  Intelligence 
sources  who  talked  to  my  reporters  Vicki 
Warren  and  Mark  Zusman.  the  computer  is 
being  used  to  upgrade  the  Soviets'  Backfire 
bomber. 

The  Russians  originally  wanted  a  super- 
Univac,  supposedly  to  help  Tass  in  its  cover- 
age of  the  Olympic  Games.  Administration 
advisers  warned  against  the  sale.  After  ini- 
tially vetoing  the  Soviets'  purchase.  Carter 
okayed  the  sale  of  a  scaled-down  version  of 
the  computer. 

So  to  give  U.S.  businessmen  a  few  lucra- 
tive contracts,  and  to  promote  the  now- 
shredded  hope  of  detente,  the  United  States 
has  given  the  communists  the  one  thing  they 
lacked  in  their  to'senal  of  aggression — Amer- 
ican know-how. 


SENATOR  ALAN  K.  SIMPSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  an  excellent  feature 
article  on  the  distinguished  and  very 
capable  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Sen- 
ator Alan  K.  Simpson. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
very  closely  with  Senator  Simpson  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  member,  and  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  where  he  is 
ranking,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  be- 
lieve he  is  one  of  the  brightest,  hardest 
working,  and  most  able  legislators  to 
come  to  the  Senate  in  some  time.  Senator 
Simpson  is  a  man  of  sound,  conservative 
philosophy  who  understands  and  is  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  fiscal  restraint 
and  carefully  limited  Government  at  the 
Federal  level.  He  is  an  excellent  student 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  law.  As 
this  Post  article  indicates,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a  man  who 
does  his  homework  well,  a  legislator  who 
is  sensitive  to  citizen  concerns,  but  yet 
tough  and  independent-minded,  and  one 
who  has  rapidly  gained  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  all 
Senators  who  have  not  yet  done  so.  read 
this  article  on  Senator  Simpson,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  22.  1980.  and  which  was  placed 
in  the  Record  on  January  23  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Senator 
Wallop. 


CHIEF  J.  P.  STROM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  since 
1956.  J.  P.  Strom  has  been  the  top  law 
enforcement  official  in  South  Carolina. 

Chief  Strom  has  been  involved  in  law 
enforcement  for  43  years  and  during 
that  time  he  has  always  exhibited  the 
courage,  leadership,  and  initiative  which 
have  made  him  one  of  the  finest  lawmen 
South  Carolina  has  ever  produced. 

During  his  tenure  as  chief.  Mr.  Strom 
has  initiated  new  techniques  to  help  bat- 
tle crime.  For  example,  he  instituted  the 
first  statewide  teletype  network  in  the 
Nation  and  was  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  computerized  crime  in- 
formation systems. 

Chief  Strom's  selfless  dedication  to  his 
duty  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  improve 
law  enforcement  in  South  Carolina  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  people  he  so 
ably  serves.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  have  worked  with  him  and  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  exemplary 
service. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  may 
share  an  interesting  article  about  Chief 
Strom  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Life  in  Crime 
(By  Katherine  King) 
"I  guess  I  got  Into  law  enforcement  'cause 
I  could  run  fastern  any  bootlegger  in  McCor- 
mick  County,"  says  the  soft-spoken,  genial 
chief  of  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Division 
(SLED),  J.  P.  "Pete"  Strom. 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair  at  SLED  head- 
quarters in  Columbia,  Strom's  mild-mannered 
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demeanor  belles  his  occupation  as  South  Car- 
olina's top  law  enforcement  official,  a  job  he's 
held  continuously  since  1956  under  seven  dif- 
ferent governors. 

"My  daddy  was  sheriff  of  McConnick  Coun- 
ty, and  I  Just  followed  'em  around  from  the 
time  I  was  a  little  boy.  My  specialty  was 
running  down  bootleggers.  I  could  run  fas- 
ter'n  any  deputy  and  faster'n  any  two 
bootleggers. 

"I  outran  two  of  'em  one  time — handcuCfed 
the  first  one  to  a  tree  and  took  off  after  the 
other.  When  I  caught  the  second  fella,  I 
couldn't  find  that  tree.  Well,  I  Just  kept  look- 
ing and  hollering  for  the  guy  cuffed  to  the 
tree — no  answer. 

"Finally  I  ran  up  on  him,  and  he  was  Just 
laying  low — hoping  I  couldn't  find  him  and 
he  could  work  out  of  those  cuffs.  But  I  took 
'em  both  In.  I  was  Just  16  then.  But  the 
deputies  liked  having  me  along  to  do  their 
running  for  'em." 

And  he's  been  running  with  the  law  ever 
since.  Strom's  career  spans  43  years.  He  began 
as  a  deputy  for  his  father,  Walter  T.  Strom, 
served  In  World  War  II  and  Joined  SLED 
after  the  war. 

He's  been  there  ever  since  and  Is  credited 
with  many  innovations  in  the  area  of  law 
enforcement  including  use  of  the  polygraph, 
computerized  crime  Information  systems, 
voice  prints  and  modern  communications. 

Strom  instituted  the  first  statewide  tele- 
type network  In  the  nation.  Every  county  in 
South  Carolina  has  at  least  one  teletype  for 
the  dissemination  of  police  information. 

And  even  though  Strom  has  won  numerous 
state  and  national  awards  for  excellence  in 
his  field,  he  is  perhaps  best  known  among 
his  close  friends  eis  a  raconteur  par  excellence. 
"The  first  dealings  I  ever  had  with  the 
dope  problem  were  in  1955.  I  was  with  SLED 
then  and  about  to  get  married — had  $500  in 
my  pocket  for  my  honeymoon,  and  back  then 
that  seemed  like  a  lot  of  money,"  he  recalls. 
"Well,  Jim  Wilson  (SLED  agent)  and  I  got 
the  word  from  this  Informant  that  there 
was  a  dope  dealer  selling  morphine  from  a 
drug  robbery.  And  old  Jim,  well,  he  was  gonna 
try  to  make  a  buy.  But  he  needed  some 
money. 

"So  on  the  way  to  the  house.  I  took  out 
my  honeymoon  money,  recorded  the  serial 
numbers  and  gave  that  money  to  Jim. 

"After  Jim  made  the  buy,  the  guys  came 
out  of  the  back — he  hadn't  expected  that — 
and  we  had  to  chase  'em  down  the  road  In 
the  car.  Dope's  flying  out  of  every  window  of 
their  car  and  we're  In  hot  pursuit — of  them 
and  my  money! 

"Well,  we  finally  ran  'em  down  and.  first 
thing,  I  got  out  my  list  of  serial  numbers 
and  got  that  money  back  In  my  pocket.  I  got 
married  all  right,  too;  and  we  went  to  Miami 
on  our  honeymoon."  Strom  adds. 

"I  remember  another  drug  robbery  I  work- 
ed. We  had  gotten  the  Information  from  a 
buy  In  Spartanburg  that  a  certain  drugstore 
would  be  robbed  on  a  particular  night. 

"Another  agent  and  I  hid  in  the  store 
behind  the  counter  and  waited.  Man,  it  was 
cold  and  this  boy  with  me,  he  was  klnda 
nervous,  and  his  teeth  started  chattering  to 
beat  the  band. 

"So  I  storta  turned  to  him  and  said.  'Here. 
If  you're  scared  put  a  pencil  between  your 
teeth;  we  don't  want  'em  to  hear  us  when 
they  break  In.' 

"Dead  silence.  'You  don't  hear  'em  now 
do  you.'  he  said.  And  we  made  the  arrest. 
Afterwards,  he  reached  in  his  pocket  and  out 
came  a  full  set  of  false  teeth.  He  put  'em 
back  in  his  mouth  and  we  took  those  guys 
In." 

"I'm  getting  older  now."  Strom  says  (he's 
62) .  "but  when  I  was  young.  I'd  do  most  any- 
thing. I  remember  once  Leon  DoUard  (SLED 
agent)  and  I  were  looking  for  a  CCI  escapee, 
and  we  figured  he  had  headed  for  the  freight 
train. 


"So  we  see  this  woman  on  Gist  Street  and 
ask  her  If  she's  seen  anybody  catch  that 
freight.  She  says,  'Yeah.  I  saw  'im,  and  when 
he  caught  that  train  it  was  moving  out  pretty 
breezy.' 

"So  Leon  and  I  drive  up  to  Sandtuck  In 
Union  to  catch  the  train.  I  went  up  on  the 
pole  steps  to  look  in  the  coal  cars;  and, 
sure  enough,  I  see  this  prisoner  lying  down 
flat  In  one  of  those  cars  when  the  train  goes 
by. 

"Well,  Leon  and  I  took  off  and  followed 
that  train  to  a  steep  grade  where  It  had  to 
slow  down.  I  Jumped  on  and  walked  the 
top  down  to  the  car  where  the  boy  was  hiding. 
All  the  time  the  train's  picking  up  speed. 

"When  I  get  in  the  car  with  him,  he  picks 
up  a  chunk  of  coal  and  starts  to  raise  his  arm, 
so  I  put  my  gun  on  him  and  signalled  to  Leon 
to  stop  the  train. 

"Well,  Leon  would  wave  at  the  train  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  that  engineer  would 
Just  wave  back.  He'd  go  down  the  road  and 
try  again  and  Just  get  another  wave.  I 
thought  I  would  have  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Washington. 

"He  finally  got  It  stopped  and  we  had  our 
man,"  Strom  says.  He  adds  with  a  wry  smile, 
"I'm  too  old  to  walk  those  trains  now,  but 
I  still  like  to  get  my  man." 

"The  only  time  I  ever  had  to  deal  with 
the  real,  organized  Mafia  was  a  case  I  worked 
In  1953 — the  Mafia  has  basically  stayed  out 
of  South  Carolina,"  Strom  says. 

"An  Informant  I  knew — he  was  a  gam- 
bler, not  a  robber — told  me  that  a  Mafia 
gang  from  Minneapolis  was  In  the  state  doing 
a  series  of  Jobs  (robberies)  and  he  knew 
where  they  were  staying  in  Myrtle  Beach. 

"B.  R.  Peake  (SLED  agent)  and  I  went 
to  Myrtle  Beach,  staked  out  the  house  and 
identified  the  men — there  were  four  of  them 
coming  and  going  from  the  house — and  even- 
tually we  caught  them  for  the  robbery  of 
Hugglns'  Store  In  Ayn,or. 

"One  of  the  men  was  a  young  guy  named 
Tony  DeVlto.  He  talked  to  us  some,  and  we 
figured  we  could  get  more  Information  from 
him;  but  all  four  made  bond  and  went  back 
to  Minneapolis  before  the  trial. 

"When  they  came  back  to  South  Carolina 
for  the  trial,  DeVlto  wasn't  with  them.  He 
never  did  show  up. 

"Later,  we  found  out  from  the  Minneapolis 
authorities  that  the  other  Mafia  guys  had 
taken  DlVlto  at  gunpoint  to  a  housing  proj- 
ect, put  a  noose  around  his  neck,  put  a  stick 
in  It  and  twisted  'til  his  neck  broke. 

"They  stripped  off  his  clothes,  put  him  in 
a  sewer  line  and  covered  him  with  two  cases 
of  Red  Devil  lye.  Then  they  put  two  pounds 
of  red  pepper  on  the  grave — that  was  to  keep 
the  dogs  away  from  the  smell. 

"They  must  have  been  real  worried  that 
Tony  would  talk. 

•"Those  guys  were  bad  ...  we  got  a  con- 
viction and  I  was  happy  to  get  'em  off  the 
streets.  They  got  something  like  80  years, " 
Strom  concludes. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  In  which 
Strom  was  Involved  was  the  Rocky  Roths- 
child case  in  1958.  James  Foster,  an  ex-con, 
had  been  arrested  and  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  wealthy  Georgian,  Charles  Drake. 

Although  Foster  denied  guilt,  he  had  been 
identified  by  the  dead  man's  wife  as  the 
assailant. 

"There  were  a  couple  of  Inmates  at  CCI 
who  knew  what  had  happened  in  that  Geor- 
gia case,  so  I  cultivated  their  friendship,  gave 
'em  a  pack  of  cigarets  now  and  then  and  tried 
to  get  'em  to  talk. 

"I  said  to  those  boys,  'You  come  from  nice 
families  and  were  brought  up  right.  You 
can't  afford  to  let  an  Innocent  man  die.' 

"Foster  was  scheduled  to  die  in  the  electric 
chair  in  11  days,"  Strom  recalls.  "So  they 
gave  me  a  statement  implicating  Rocky 
Rothschild,  another  inmate  at  CCI.  I  went 


to  see  Rocky  and  showed  him  the  statement 
and  asked  him,  'If  you  were  In  my  shoes  what 
would  you  do  now?' 

"  "I'd  go  to  see  A.  B.  Allen,'  said;  'He  was  in 
the  car  when  I  killed  Drake.'  I  took  his 
statement  and  found  out  that  everything  he 
had  said  was  true — like  where  he  had 
stashed  the  coveralls  he'd  worn,  where  he 
stopped  and  unloaded  his  gun — things  he 
couldn't  have  made  up. 

"Finally  they  took  Foster  to  court  and 
let  him  go.  Rocky  got  another  life  sentence, 
but  then,  he   was  already  serving  one. 

"When  I  met  Foster,  who  was  a  house 
painter  by  trade,  he  offered  to  paint  my 
house  for  free,"  Strom  laughed.  "I  told  him, 
'No  thanks,  it's  Just  my  Job.' 

"I  always  like  to  see  the  best  attorneys 
appointed  in  criminal  cases  so  that  Justice 
will  be  done.  But,  after  they  get  a  fair  trial 
and  exhaust  all  appeals,  I  believe  in  capital 
punishment.  I'm  sure  that  it  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent to  potential  murderers,"  Strom  says. 

He  is  quick  to  praise  local  law  enforcement 
officials  in  the  state  for  their  cooperation  and 
help  In  solving  various  cases.  "Be  sure  and 
give  them  credit,  'cause  we  couldn't  do  our 
Job  without  them,"  he  says. 

Strom's  geniality  and  impartiality  have 
helped  to  create  the  fierce  loyalty  SLED  em- 
ployees feel  for  him.  He  was  voted  "Boss  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Palmetto  Chapter  of  the 
National  Secretaries  Assn.  in  1959. 

Around  SLED  headquarters  his  nickname 
is  "Big  Possum."  I  think  Walter  Powell  put 
that  one  on  me,"  he  says.  An  appropriate 
moniker,  since  it's  the  "big  'possum  who 
walks  early  in  the  morning  and  knows  what's 
going  to  happen  in  the  day." 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  THE  BUDGET  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  real  and  serious  concern  that  I 
expressed  in  this  Senate  Chamber  ear- 
lier for  the  obvious  lack  of  leadership 
and  responsibility  exhibited  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  his  proposed  budget  for 
1981  and  his  economic  message  to  the 
Congress  is  further  underscored  and  re- 
affirmed in  a  recent  article  by  the  na- 
tionally recognized  economist,  Robert  J. 
Samuelson. 

In  his  article  titled,  "Part  of  the  Prob- 
lem." which  is  printed  in  the  February  2, 
1980,  issue  of  the  National  Journal,  Mr. 
Samuelson  states: 

Except  for  the  budget's  size,  which  at 
$616  billion  In  fiscal  1981  is  so  large  that 
the  numbers  seem  increasingly  meaning- 
less. Its  theme  is  that  there  is  no  theme.  For 
all  the  rhetoric — deploring  infiatlon,  pro- 
moting energy  savings  and  urging  restrained 
spending — the  latest  proposals  do  little  to 
stem  dependence  on  oil  imports  and  prom- 
ise significantly  higher  levels  of  taxes  and 
spending. 

The  White  House  is  mostly  drifting,  ac- 
commodating the  constituencies — mainly 
for  sustained  spending — that  seem  nearest, 
most  visible  and  most  politically  impor- 
tant. The  budget  is  progressively  less  a  tool 
used  to  promote  needed  economic  growth 
and  change,  and  increasingly  one  used  to 
redlvlde  and  apportion  a  national  wealth 
that  is  expanding  at  a,  slower  and  slower 
rate. 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  President's 
Intellectual  and  political  failure.  He  still 
lacks  as  he  always  has  an  underlying  vision 
of  how  government  economic  policy  needs  to 
be  reoriented  to  encourage  adjustment  to 
long-term  problems — of  diminished  pro- 
ductivity growth,  of  a  gradually  aging  pop- 
ulation,   of    reduced    worldwide    economic 
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power,  of  excessive  popular  demands  for 
limited  resources  that  underlie  today's  In- 
flation and  economic  stress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  American  people  are  being  sub- 
jected to  such  a  distorted  presentation 
of  economic  and  budgetary  facts  by  the 
current  administration.  Apparently 
short-term  political  pressures  have  been 
allowed  to  influence  the  administration 
in  its  fiscal  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  in  the  Senate  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  drawn  into  similar  misguided  and 
detrimental  thoughts  and  actions  as  we 
consider  this  Nation's  fiscal  policy  for 
future  years. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  share  this 
outstanding  article  from  the  National 
Journal  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Part  of  the  Problem 

In  the  1960s,  there  was  a  glib  slogan  that 
went  like  this:  If  you're  not  part  of  the 
solution,  you're  part  of  the  problem.  Some- 
how, that's  the  thought  inspired  by  the 
White  House's  latest  batch  of  budget  and 
economic  proposals. 

Except  for  the  budget's  size,  which  at  $616 
billion  in  fiscal  1981  is  so  large  that  the 
numbers  seem  increasingly  meaningless,  its 
theme  is  that  there  Is  no  theme.  For  all  the 
rhetoric — deploring  Inflation,  promoting  en- 
ergy savings  and  urging  restrained  spend- 
ing— the  latest  proposals  do  little  to  stem 
dependence  on  oil  Imports  and  promise  sig- 
nificantly higher  levels  of  taxes  and 
spending. 

The  White  House  is  mostly  drifting,  ac- 
commodating the  constituencies — mainly  for 
sustained  spending — that  seem  nearest,  most 
visible  and  most  politically  Important.  The 
budget  is  progressively  less  a  tool  used  to 
promote  needed  economic  growth  and 
change,  and  increasingly  one  used  to  re- 
divide  and  apportion  a  national  wealth  that 
is  expanding  at  a  slower  and  slower  rate. 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  President's 
Intellectual  and  political  failure.  He  still 
lacks,  as  he  always  has,  an  underlying  vision 
of  how  government  economic  policy  needs  to 
be  reoriented  to  encourage  adjustment  to 
long-term  problems— of  diminished  produc- 
tivity growth,  of  a  gradually  aging  popula- 
tion, of  reduced  worldwide  economic  power, 
of  excessive  popular  demands  for  limited  re- 
sources— that  underlie  today's  Infiatlon  and 
economic  stress. 

Having  failed  to  devise  policies  that  can  be 
placed  In  a  larger  context  of  economic 
change — and,  thereby,  command  public  opin- 
ion— Carter  has  willingly  allowed  himself  to 
become  the  prisoner  of  short-term  political 
pressures.  He  has  used  his  budget,  trade  pol- 
icies and  other  government  favors  (the  latest 
being  the  rescue  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.)  In 
ways  that  ultimately  create  more  problems 
than  they  solve. 

What  typifies  the  Administration's  political 
weakness  is  the  absence  of  measures — a  stiff 
gasoline  tax  of  30  to  SO  cents  per  gallon 
would  be  best — to  reduce  oil  demand.  Amer- 
ica's domestic  economic  policy  and  Its  foreign 
policy — and  power — are  ultimately  linked, 
but,  even  in  time  of  "crisis,"  Carter  cannot 
make  an  effective  political  connection. 

A  gasoline  tax  shouldn't  be  so  difficult  to 
sell.  By  reducing  spending  for  foreign  oil,  a 
large  tax — whose  proceeds  would  be  used  to 
cut  the  deficit  or  other  federal  taxes — would 
keep  purchasing  power  at  home  and  promote 
growth  just  when  the  economy  seems  headed 


into  a  recession.  By  taking  pressure  off  world 
oil  markets,  It  would  foster  price  stability,  or 
less  Instability,  and  enhance  America's  di- 
minished authority  with  Its  European  and 
Japanese  allies.  It  Is  a  price  Increase  that  Is 
antl-lnfiatlonary. 

A  skillful  politician,  a  "leader,"  can  dem- 
onstrate the  virtues  of  superficially  unpopu- 
lar proposals;  that's  what  "being  presiden- 
tial" Is  all  about.  But  Carter  can't. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  budget.  It  now  threat- 
ens to  become  top-heavy  In  ways  that  do  the 
economy  more  harm  than  good.  Carter  has 
now  effectively  abandoned  his  pledge  to  re- 
duce government  spending  to  21  per  cent  of 
output  (gross  national  product) — which  It- 
self Is  a  full  percentage  point  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  1964-74 — and  projects 
spending  above  22  per  cent  of  GNP  until  at 
least  1983. 

A  few  percentage  points  of  GNP  may  seem 
small,  but,  with  the  economy's  output  ap- 
proaching $2.4  trillion,  the  amounts  involved 
are  roughly  $25  billion  to  $50  bUUon  In  1980 
dollars.  The  danger  is  that  the  resulting  high 
tax  rates  or  deficits  will  simply  blunt  eco- 
nomic growth  further,  creating  yet  further 
demands  for  government  assistance  and  yet 
a  greater  drag  on  the  economy. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  find  them- 
selves In  a  dilemma  of  their  own  making.  By 
consistently  reducing  defense  spending  as  a 
proportion  of  the  budget  and  GNP  In  the 
late  1960s  and  most  of  the  1970s,  they  fi- 
nanced large  new  programs  without  sharply 
Increasing  over-all  levels  of  spending.  De- 
fense fell  from  two-fifths  of  the  budget  In 
1965  to  one-fourth  In  1976. 

New  constituencies  from  railroad  riders 
who  receive  Amtrak  subsidies  to  artists  who 
receive  grants  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts — arose,  and  old  ones  expended 
their  dependence  on  Washington.  Federal  as- 
sistance Jumped  from  17  per  cent  of  state 
and  local  spending  In  1969  to  26  per  cent  In 
1977.  The  current  bipartisan  support  for 
higher  defense  spending  means  that  Congress 
and  the  White  House  must  tell  other  con- 
stituencies to  do  with  less  or  Impose  higher 
taxes  or  higher  deficits. 

Calling  much  spending  "uncontrollable" 
usually  signifies  an  unwillingness,  not  an 
InabUlty,  to  control.  Social  security  Is  the 
biggest  "uncontrollable"  program,  account- 
ing for  $107  billion  out  of  a  $466  billion 
budget  In  fiscal  1979.  Automatically  Increased 
for  rises  In  the  consumer  price  Index,  bene- 
fits win  Jump  an  estimated  13  per  cent  In 
July  after  a  9.9  per  cent  Increase  last  year: 
nearly  a  25  per  cent  rise  In  a  period  when 
average  wages  have  Increased  15  to  18  per 
cent.  Nothing  says  the  Congress  could  not 
reduce  this  large  automatic  benefit  rise. 

All  constituencies  are  ""deserving,""  but  gov- 
erning means  making  choices.  Congress  and 
the  White  House — by  sustaining  high  spend- 
ing on  the  revenues  of  automatic  tax  In- 
creases Induced  by  inflation,  augmented  by 
revenues  from  the  oil  ""windfall"  tax — are 
simply  making  the  wrong  ones. 

Inflation  kicks  workers  Into  higher  brack- 
ets. Without  a  tax  cut  In  1980  or  1981,  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  $16,300  Income  In  1976  Just 
above  average — that  received  annual  wage 
Increases  of  7  to  8  per  cent  in  succeeding 
years  would  pay  19  per  cent  of  Its  1981  In- 
come In  taxes,  against  16  per  cent  In  1976. 
For  a  family  with  $22,000  income  In  1976,  the 
same  calculation  shows  an  Increased  tax 
bite  from  18  to  24  per  cent. 

It's  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  dis- 
couraging effect  of  higher  tax  rates  on  work 
and  investment,  but  there  s  little  doubt  that 
there  is  some  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  using 
a  bigger  deflclt  to  absorb  higher  spending 
simply  transfers  the  pressure  to  higher  Inter- 
est rates,  which  will  squeeze  out  needed 
Investment  particularly  housing — and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  higher  Inflation.  This  Is 
not  policy,  but  evasion. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  rise  again 
for  the  9th  consecutive  day  to  protest 
President  Carters  budget  message  to  the 
Congress. 

Candidate  Jimmy  Carter  in  1976  told 
the  American  people  day  after  day  that 
if  he  were  elected  President  he  would 
submit  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Instead  the  President  submitted 
last  month  a  budget  that  is  heavily  in 
deficit. 

President  Carter's  budget  message 
provides  for  an  increase  in  spending  of 
$68  billion  over  the  amount  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  1980. 

Such  a  huge  spending  increase  is  to- 
tally unjustified  and  will  stimulate  an 
inflation  that  already  is  miming  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  cent. 

In  addition.  President  Carter's  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  October, 
if  approved  by  the  Congress,  would  be 
an  illegal  act. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation requiring  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1980. 
The  President  himself  signed  this  legis- 
lation into  law  on  October  10,  1978. 

The  legislation  is  Section  7  of  Public 
Law  95-435. 

Section  7  is  only  18  words  and  say  this : 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1961,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  exceed  Us  receipts. 

Government  spending  is  totally  out  of 
control  and  the  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  get  spending  imder  control.  It 
also  has  an  obligation  to  comply  with 
the  law  which  Congress  itself  enacted. 

Will  the  Congress  comply,  or  will  the 
Congress  and  the  President  take  the 
country  further  down  the  road  of  a  con- 
tinued weakened  dollar  and  continued 
high  inflation? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pn>> 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  TERRITORIES 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  499. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  3766)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  I— TRUST  TERRITORY  OP  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
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Sec.  101.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1954  (68  Stat.  330),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  'for  fiscal  year  1980,  $1 12.000,000; "  the 
following;  "for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1980.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  sums  "needed  for 
completion  of  the  capital  Improvement  pro- 
gram, for  a  basic  communications  system 
and  for  a  feasibility  study  and  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  project  on  Ponape.". 

Sec.  102.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize certain  appropriations  for  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  to  amend  certain 
Acts  relating  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes' 
(91  Stat.  1159;  Public  Law  95-134)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  section  105,  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  pay- 
ments or  benefits  provided  by  law  to  compen- 
sate Inhabitants  of  the  atolls  of  Bikini    En- 
ewetak.  Rongelap.  and  Utlrlk.  in  the  Marshall 
Islands,  for  radiation  exposure  or  other  losses 
sustained  by  them  as  a  result  of  the  United 
States  nuclear  weapons  testing  program  at  or 
near  their  atolls  during  the  period  1946  to 
1958,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hceinaf- 
ter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the   Secre- 
tary)   shall  provide  for  the  people  of   the 
atolls   of   Bikini,   Enewetak.   Rongelap.    and 
Utlrlk  and  for  the  people  of  such  other  atolls 
as  may  be  found  to  be  or  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  radiation  from  the  nuclear  weapons 
testing  program,  a  program  of  medical  care 
and  treatment  and  environmental  research 
and   monitoring   for   any   Injury,   illness,   or 
condition  which  may  be  the  result  directly  or 
indirectly  of  such  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program.  The  program  shall  be  implemented 
according  to  a  plan  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  Energy,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  with  the  direct  Involvement  of 
representatives  from  the  people  of  each  of  the 

th.  M  **  h'?."t  ^"'^  '^"^  »*>"  government  Of 
the  Marshall  Islands.  The  plan  shall  set  forth 

^rt*n^I^P'*f  *  '°  ^^^  situation,  condition! 
and  needs  of  the  individual  atoll  peoples- 
-=J  '  *"  "itegrated.  comprehensive  health 
.fn  t'"'?^^"'  including  primary,  secondary 
th^  iV^,  7  ?■■*  *''^  -"P*^""  emphasis  upon 
(2)   a  schedule  for  the  periodic  comprel 

Ic^^t^tuTTr.^'*  """"''''^  °'  '"^^  •■«<l'o>og- 
cal  status  of  the  atolls  to  and  at  approDrlate 
intervals,  but  not  less  frequently  ?hln  once 
JZi  «'!.y«»«'  the  development  of  ^n  up! 
dated   radiation     dose   assessment,    together 

tte  PrTdfc^n'"  °'  ''''  ^'^"^  «-ociated'  wHh 
atoll!  and  *"  "P°'""'  ""■  "*=»>  «"«=»> 

^i^K  *°  education  and  Information  pro- 
gram to  enable  the  people  of  such  atoiiV  to 

TeVS  "'''^'^"^-'^  "-'«"  radiafr^nd" 
nilnVJii  T?*   Secretary   shall   submit   the 
?98?  ^ 'i".^°"«'^  '^^  '«*«■•  than  January  1 
If  anv  ?„^rr  ''^k""*'    ^'^    recommendations 
l^t   forth    tJ!"*'^''  '«e'^'"lon.  The  plan  shal 
?^r   S    ""^   ^^"^^^   agencies   responsible 
he  nun  wfth""^  ''''  ^"'°"^  element^   Of 
the  ^„r       T''^"^  '°  general  health  care 

ciuae  in  his  recommendations,  the  feaslhll 
ity  of  using  the  Public  Health  Service  Tl^; 

tlT","!"°H  *''^  '""^  Chairman  Of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Secretarv 
of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of  DefenseVnd  7h» 
secretary  of  Health.  EducatlonTnd  WefaV/ 

vli^coSt?^""  '''"""^'^  »  scentmc  a^": 
visory  committee  to  review  and  evaluate  th^ 
implementation  of   the   olan   «nrt  vl        , 

such  recommendations  fo'rTts  "improved 
a*  such  committee  deems  advUable 


"(2)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  any 
Federal  agency  shall  provide  such  informa- 
tion, personnel,  facilities,  logistical  support, 
or  other  assistance  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  this 
program;  the  costs  of  all  such  assistance 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  provider  thereof 
out  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(3)  All  costs  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  the  plan  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
effective  October  1,  1980,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  affected  atolls  annual- 
ly, or  more  frequently  if  necessary,  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  plan.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  Include  a  description  of  the  health 
status  of  the  individuals  examined  and  treat- 
ed under  the  plan,  an  evaluation  by  the 
scientific  advisory  committee,  and  any  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  of  the  plan. 
The  first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  January  1.  1982.". 

Sec.  103,  Paragraph  104(a)(3)  of  Public 
Law  95-134  (91  Stat.  1159)  Is  hereby  amend- 
ed by  deleting  all  after  the  word  "cause  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words. 
".  even  if  such  an  individual  has  been  com- 
pensated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

TITLE  n— NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 
SEC.  201.  (a)  The  salary  and  expenses  of 
the  government  comptroller  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  30  1954 
as  amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  93- 
111  (87  Stat.  354)  Is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  strike  the  words  "government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "governments  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,"; 

(2)  after  the  words  "High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands- 
insert  the  words  "or  Governor  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  as  the  case  may  be  "• 
c(  j^i  ..wherever  the  words  "High  Commis- 
sioner appear  and  are  not  followed  by  the 
Z^I^  °.  *•"*  ■^"^'  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  insert  the  words  "or  Governor  as 
the  case  may  be.";  and 

(4)    after    the    words    "District    Court    of 

?AT  J"^t"  '^^  ^°'"*^«  ■■°'-  District  Court 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  as  the  case 
may  be  .  »-"<•= 

.rf"^  ^°^  Effective  October  l.  1980.  there 
tn  fh/'c^''  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $24,400  000 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may 
be  JUS  ifled  by  reason  of  ordinary-  fluctua- 

lL7Q''nr?./,°"1''"'"°''  <=°'*^  ^^"^  0<=t°ber 
rocf  ,^H  ^"^^^  '^  indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved,  for  a  grant  to  the  Com- 
tTn^ti"","^  \^^  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
to  provide  for  health  care  services.  No  grant 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior pursuant  to  this  section  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  'Welfare.  n<:»i<.n. 

th!^A..^°^  ♦P.V'^""""   <K)    Of  section  5  of 
nrL^  M^""^'"*  "^"  ^'^'^  to  authorize  ap- 

nrnl!^  ^Z"**^'  *"^  ^°''  °^^"  Purposes".  ap- 
proved   August    18.    1978    (92    Stat    492)     is 

'!^'',h^*'*„hy  Changing  "not  to  exceed  $3,000  - 

hnt    J^°.    ^""^  ^"""^   **   ""^y   he   necessary, 
but   not   to   exceed   $3,000,000   for   develop- 
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TITLE  III— GUAM 

Sec.  301.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  204  of 
Public  Law  95-134  (91  Stat.  1159,  1162)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  sentence  of 
said  subsection. 

Sec,  302.  The  Act  of  November  4,  1963  (77 
Stat.  302),  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes.  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  3,  delete 
the  comma  after  "United  States  "  and  delete 
the  words  "with  Interest  as  set  forth  below  " 
and 

(2)  after  paragraph  (c)  of  section  3,  delete 
the  last  paragraph  before  section  4  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"All  amounts  heretofore  withheld  from 
sums  collected  pursuant  to  section  30  of  the 
said  Organic  Act  as  interest  on  the  amounts 
made  available  to  the  government  of  Guam 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  credited  as 
reimbursement  payments  by  Guam  on  the 
principal  amount  advanced  by  the  United 
States  under  this  Act.". 

Sec,  303,  Section  11  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam    (64   Stat,    387;    48   U.S.C.    1423a)     as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  all 
after  the   words   'December  31,    1980  "    and 
substituting  the  following  language:      ' 
"The    Secretary,    upon    determining    that 
the    Guam    Power    Authority    Is   unable    to 
refinance  on   reasonable   terms   the   obliga- 
tions purchased   by  the  Federal   Financing 
Bank  under  the  fifth  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion by  December  31,   1980,  may.  with   the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
guarantee  for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Flnanc- 
ini;  Bank:   and  such  bank  is  authorized  to 
purchase,   obligations   of   the   Guam   Power 
Authority  issued  to  refinance  the  principal 
T°«,^i°'  ^''^  obligations  guaranteed  under 
the  fifth  sentence  of  this  section.  The  obllea- 
tions  that  refinance  such  principal  amount 

^oon       ^  "'^  "°*  •'^t^'"  than  December  31, 
1990.  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter.^ 
mined  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C  2285) 
Should  the  Guam  Power  Authority  fall  to 
pay  in  full  any  Installment  of  interest  or 
pr  nclpal  when  due  on  the  bonds  or  other 
obligations   guaranteed    under   this   section 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  notice 
from  the  Secretary,  shall  deduct  and  pay  to 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  or  the  Secretary 
according  to  their  respective  Interests,  such 
unp^d  amounts  from   sums   collected   and 
payable  pursuant  to  section  30  of  this  Act 
(48  U.S.C.  1421h) .  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Acts  making  appropriations 
may  provide  for  the  withholding  of  any  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  which  may  be  or  may  become 
due    pursuant    to   any    law    and    offset    the 
amount  of  such  withheld  payments  against 
any    claim    the    United    States    may    have 
against    the    government    of    Guam  'i.r    the 
^^-r?.      *^'    Authority    pursuant    to    this 
i.M       ^*.  J"'  '^^  P""P°«e  °^  this  Act,  under 

use  ,«,  WH°'  :■'''  ^''"''''  Statutes  m 
use,  191)  the  term  'person'  Includes  the 
government  of  Guam  and  the  Guam  Power 
stlnnr„'  ''^  ''*'"  Secretary  may  pla?e  such 
ban^il  ,^  ^^  ''"'"^  appropriate  on  the 
SEC  °3'o4  Th.°'"'^^"°"''  ^«  guarantees", 
and  12l?awlf  „?'"'Jl'"'°J?,"  °^  ^<=tlons  111 
u  s  r  7^, ,  *  L  5  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
[^  thP  rt  ""^  '''2="*>  <2))  shall  not  apply 
to  the  Guam  Power  Authority 

TITLE  IV-'WROIN  ISLANDS 
of^theTvu.li^;^'''*"'""  '")  of  section  31 

^"."'to  Of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

to  1.U       "*"  '°  ^""1  existing  rights    title 

may  ha'leT.""  '"  ?^  ^"•«'"  ^^'^nds  which 
^om  rt„^^  ^  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Denmark  under  the  Convention  entered 
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into  August  16,  1916,  not  reserved  or  retained 
by  the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-435  (88  Stat. 
1210)  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  government.". 

(b)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  release  from  the  mortgage  dated  Jan- 
uary 26.  1922.  given  by  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Servlc  s  Administration,  approx- 
imately ten  acres  of  such  mortgaged  land  for 
construction  of  the  proposed  Saint  Croix 
armory  upon  payment  by  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal due  on  such  ten  acres. 

Sec.  402.  No  extension,  renewal,  or  renego- 
tiation of  the  lease  of  real  property  on 
Water  Island  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  may  be  entered 
into  before  1992  unless  such  extension,  re- 
newal, or  renegotiation  Is  specifically  ap- 
proved by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  403,  (a)  Subsection  28(a)  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
amended  by  subsection  4(c)  (3)  of  the  Act 
of  August  18.  1978  (92  Stat.  487,  491)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "and 
naturalization  fees  collected  In  the  Virgin 
Islands,"  the  phrase  "less  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing, except  any  costs  for  preclearance  opera- 
tions which  shall  not  be  deducted,  of  all  of 
said  duties,  taxes,  and  fees  from  August  18, 
1978,  until  January  1,  1982,". 

(b)  Section  4(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  August 
18,  1978.  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  phrase 
"less  the  cost  of  collecting  all  of  said  duties, 
taxes,  and  fees,  occurring  before  January  1, 
1982,"  after  the  phrase  "the  amount  of 
duties,  taxes,  and  fees"  wherever  the  latter 
phrase  appears. 

Sec,  404,  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of 
Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat,  487,  491)  is  here- 
by repealed, 

"HTLE  V— AMERICAN  SAMOA 
Sec.  501.  The  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
government  comptroller  for  American  Samoa 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  oi  the  Interior. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
American  Samoa,  administer  and  enforce  the 
collection  of  all  customs  duties  derived  from 
American  Samoa,  without  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  American  Samoa.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  In  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa,  shall  make  every 
effort  to  employ  and  train  the  residents  of 
American  Samoa  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  The  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  section  shall  commence 
October  1,  1980, 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec,  601,  Title  V  of  the  Act  of  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  certain  appropriations  for 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  to  amend 
certain  Acts  relating  thereto,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (91  Stat,  1160)  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior by  substituting  "shall"  for  "may"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d) . 

Sec.  602,  (a)  Any  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  by  this  Act 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  but  not 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  In  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

(b)  Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
for  a  fiscal  year  but  not  expended  during 
such  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
expenditure  in  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  603,  To  the  extent  practicable,  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  equipment  of  agencies 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  made  available,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  to  the  governments  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  Reimbursements  may  be  credited  to 


the  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency  or 
Instrumentality  through  which  the  services, 
facilities,  and  equipment  are  provided.  If 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  such  services, 
facilities,  and  equipment  may  be  made  avail- 
able without  reimbursement. 

Sec,  604.  Any  new  borrowing  authority 
provided  in  this  Act  or  authority  to  make 
payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
only  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Prior  to  the  granting  of  any 
license,  permit,  or  other  authorization  or 
permission  by  any  agency  or  InstrumentaUty 
of  the  United  States  to  any  person  for  the 
transportation  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  or  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  for  Interim,  long- 
term,  or  permanent  storage  to  or  for  the  stor- 
age of  such  fuel  or  waste  on  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report  on  the  pro- 
posed transportation  or  storage  plan,  and  no 
such  license,  permit,  or  other  authorization 
or  permission  may  be  granted  nor  may  any 
such  transportation  or  storage  occur  unless 
the  proposed  transportation  or  storage  plan 
has  been  specifically  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  cleanup 
and  rehabilitation  of  Bikini  and  Enewetak 
Atolls. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
words  "territory  or  possession"  Include  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  any 
area  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  sev- 
eral States  over  which  the  United  States 
claims  or  exercises  sovereignty. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1917  ("Jones  Act"),  as  amended  (48 
U.S.C.  749 ) ,  Is  {miended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  the  last  sentence  thereof:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  as 
used  in  this  section  (1)  'submerged  lands 
underlying  navigable  bodies  of  water'  Include 
lands  permanently  or  periodically  covered  by 
tidal  waters  up  to  but  not  above  the  line  of 
mean  high  tide,  all  lands  underlying  the 
navigable  bodies  of  water  in  and  around  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  adjacent  is- 
lands, and  all  artificially  made,  filled  In,  or 
reclaimed  lands  which  formerly  were  lands 
beneath  navigable  bodies  of  water;  (2)  'navi- 
gable bodies  of  water  and  submerged  lands 
underlying  the  same  In  and  around  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  adjacent  Is- 
lands and  waters'  extend  from  the  coastline 
of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  adja- 
cent Islands  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  modi- 
fied by  accretion,  erosion,  or  reliction,  sea- 
ward to  a  distance  of  three  marine  leagues; 
(3)  'control'  Includes  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  In  and  to  and  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority over  the  submerged  lands  underlying 
the  harbor  areas  and  navigable  streams  and 
bodies  of  water  in  and  around  the  Island  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  adjacent  Islands  and 
waters,  and  the  natural  resources  underlying 
such  submerged  lands  and  waters,  and  In- 
cludes proprietary  rights  of  ownership,  and 
the  rights  of  management,  administration, 
leasing,  use,  and  development  of  such  natural 
resources  and  submerged  lands  beneath  such 
waters.". 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1917 
("Jones  Act"),  as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  747), 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after  the 
last  sentence  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  as  used  In  this  section 
'control'  Includes  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
In  and  to  and  jurisdiction  and  authority  over 
the  aforesaid  property  and  includes  proprie- 
tary rights  of  ownership,  and  the  rights  of 
management,  sulmlnlstratlon,  leasing,  use, 
and  development  of  such  property.". 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO.    9T4 

•  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  three  technical  amend- 
ments on  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnston.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Bybo),  for  Mr.  Johnston,  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  974: 

On  page  15  of  the  Committee  repwrted  bill, 
at  line  25,  delete  "Ponape."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Ponape;". 

On  page  23  of  the  Committee  reported  bill, 
beginning  on  line  6,  delete  section  304  <n  its 
entirety. 

On  page  23  of  the  Committee  reported  bUl, 
at  line  23,  delete  "1922"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "1972", 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted 
would  make  two  clerical  corrections  to 
the  text  of  the  Committee  substitute 
amendment  and  would  delete  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304. 

Section  304  was  inserted  In  H.R.  3756 
at  the  request  of  Congressman  Won  Pat 
on  behalf  of  the  Guam  Power  Author- 
ity. The  committee  has  been  informed 
by  the  Guam  Power  Authority  that  it 
would  prefer  that  the  provision  were  de- 
leted at  this  time.  Accordingly,  the  ccwn- 
mittee  will  defer  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems being  experienced  in  the  territories 
is  the  indiscriminate  applications  of 
stateside  standards  and  regulations  with 
little  consideration  of  the  economic  and 
social  costs  of  their  application.  The  re- 
quirement for  stateside  minimum  wage 
levels  in  a  subsistence  economy  is  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  near  ghetto-like  coti- 
ditions  on  Ebeye  in  the  Kwajalein  Atoll 
and  the  virtual  abandonment  of  many 
outer  islands  in  the  Marshalls.  Environ- 
mental legislation  of  only  marginal  ben- 
efit is  requiring  vast  commitments  of 
capital  to  construct  state  of  the  art  fa- 
cilities which  island  economics  are  un- 
able to  fund  and  for  which  management 
expertise  is  unavailable.  Housing  and 
building  standards  appropriate  for  North 
America  are  enforced  on  South  Sea 
islands. 

The  situation  of  the  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority is  a  classic  example  of  the  impo- 
sition of  stateside  standards  in  an  insu- 
lar area  where  such  standards  are  singu- 
larly inappropriate.  At  the  request  of  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  and  based  on  ex- 
tensive documentation  submitted  to  the 
committee  after  our  hearing  on  this  leg- 
islation, H.R.  3756  was  amended  to  ex- 
empt GPA  from  certain  sections  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  relevant  portions  of  the  commit- 
tee report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  and  is  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  situation  in  Guam  has  taken  a  par- 
ticularly distasteful  turn.  After  the  com- 
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mittee  had  reported,  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Guam  Power  Authority 
requesting  that  the  committee  defer  this 
provision  until  the  scheduled  revisions 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  considered  based 
on  "negotiations  and  certain  representa- 
tions made  to  us  by  EPA."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  that  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record.  These 
"representations"  purport  to  be  a  com- 
mitment by  EPA  to  delay  enforcement 
of  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
want  the  record  to  indicate  clearly  and 
without  any  question  that  neither  I  nor 
any  other  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  support,  endorse,  or 
approve  any   executive  branch   agency 
committing   or    purporting   to   commit 
Itself  to  delay  or  evasion  of  law.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  that  EPA  has  any  intention  of 
not  enforcing  the  section  120  penalties. 
I  believe  this  is  a  fraud  being  perpetrated 
on  the  people  of  Guam  in  order  to  delay 
consideration  of  this  amendment.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  deletion  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  am  sure  that  EPA  will  wring  its 
hands  and  apologize  for  not  being  able  to 
fuinil  its  commitment,  but  since  such  a 
commitment  would  be  illegal   anyway, 
GPA  should  not  really  have  expected  it 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  scenario  is  all  too 
evident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  EPA  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sensitivity  shown  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Pollution  to  the  unique 
situation  of  our  insular  areas  and  I  wel- 
come his  assurance  that  his  subcommit- 
tee wUl  review  this  situation.  I  hope  that 
by  working  together,  the  generic  problem 
can  be  resolved. 

There  is  one  final  note  to  this  sorry 
episode,  and  that  is  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  territories  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  to  date  refused 
even  the  courtesy  of  acknowledging  our 
request  of  his  views.  It  is  conceivable  that 
different  agencies  with  different  man- 
dates might  have  different  views  The 
formal  administration  position  might 
reflect  one  view  or  the  other  or  a  com- 
promise but  those  views  remain.  I  am 
extremely  concerned  when  an  agencv 
charged  with  the  direct  responsibility  for 
the  health,  safety,  and  economic  weU- 
being  of  U.S.  citizens  in  the  territories 
refuses  to  represent  them  and  in  effect 
defers  to  some  other  agency  which  has  no 
statutory  concern  for  those  people  EPA 
has  a  responsibility  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  Clean  Air  Act.  not  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Guam.  I  expect  an 
explanation  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  over  his  agency's  lack  of  action 
on  this  subject  and  failure  to  respond  to 
the  committee's  request  for  his  views 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance and  a  sense  of  foreboding  that  I 
withdraw    this    particular    amendment 
and  I  do  so  only  because  of  the  assur- 
ances and  genuine  concern  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  and  only  because  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  has  requested  it. 
Exhibit   I 
Sec.  304. — This  section  would  exempt  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  from  compliance  with 
Section  ill  (New  Source  Performance  Stand- 
ards) and  Section  123  (prohibition  In  the  use 
of  certain  control  techniques)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Im- 
poses two  sets  of  requirements  on  emitting 
sources.  All  sources  built  after  the  promul- 
gation of  certain  regulations  adopted  pursu- 
ant to  Section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
("the  Act"),  as  amended  In  1970.  42  U.S.C. 
§  7411,  are  subject  to  emission  limitations 
known  as  New  Source  Performance  Stand- 
ards ("NSPS").  Additionally,  every  State 
must  adopt  a  State  Implementation  Plan 
("SIP")  under  Section  110  of  the  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  National  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standards  ("NAAQS").  Every  SIP 
must  impose  on  local  sources  sufficient  con- 
trols to  assure  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  NAAQS.  All  emission  limitations 
whether  Imposed  by  NSPS  or  by  an  applicable 
SIP.  must  be  met  through  the  use  of  con- 
tinuous emission  control  techniques.  Clean 
Air  Act,  Sections  lU  (NSPS)  and  123  (SIP) 
42  use.  §  §  7411  and  7423. 

GPA  operates  two  66-megawatt  fossil  fuel 
fired  steam  electric  generating  faculties  on 
Cabras  Island  at  Pltl.  Guam  ("Cabras  1  and 
2").  These  facilities  were  built  after  the 
promulgation  of  New  Performance  Standards 
for  steam  electric  generating  facilities.  The 
New  Source  Performance  Standards  Impose 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
that  Cabras  1  and  2  can  emit.  Additionally. 
GPA  must  meet  these  standards  by  means  of 
continuous  emission  control.  Both  the  emis- 
sion limitation  and  the  continuous  control 
requirement  are  Imposed  without  regard  to 
air  quality. 

GPA  also  operates  two  fossil  fuel  flred 
steam  electric  generating  facilities  at  Tan- 
gulsson  Point.  Guam  ("Tangulsson  1  and 
2").  Tangulsson  1  and  2  were  built  before 
1970  and  are  not  subject  to  NSPS.  They  are 
however,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  con- 
tinuous emission  control,  without  regard  to 
whether  air  quality  standards  could  be  at- 
tained with  a  lesser  degree  of  control. 

Guam  lies  In  an  easterly  trade  wind  belt 
and  experiences  winds  from  the  east  almost 
constantly. 

The  Cabras  and  Tangulsson  facilities  are 
all  located  on  the  western  side  of  Guam 
Accordingly,  their  emissions  are  almost  con- 
stantly blown  directly  out  to  sea. 

GPA  currently  utilizes  the  prevailing  winds 
as  part  of  its  system  of  sulfur  dioxide  con- 
trol. When  the  wind  blows  from  the  land 
toward  the  sea,  which  is  88.6  percent  of  the 
time.  GPA  burns  fuel  with  3  percent  sulfur 
The  remaining  11,4  percent  of  the  time,  when 
the  wind  blows  toward  land,  GPA  burns  low 
sulfur  fuel  (0.76  percent  sulfur) . 

Monitoring  data  demonstrates  that  this 
strategy  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the 
annual  NAAQS  for  sulfur  dioxide.  Indeed 
the  average  annual  concentration  of  10 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  far  exceeds  the 
x^r  mI^^I  ^  micrograms  per  cubic  meter. 
The  NAAQS  also  include  a  3-hour  and  a  24- 
hour  standard.  Data  In  the  possession  of  the 
Guam  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
understood  by  GPA  to  demonstrate  that  the 
present  control  strategy  Is  adequate  to  meet 
all  standards. 


-The  wind-based  emission  control  strateev 
is  implemented  without  difficulty.  At  its  sta- 


Uon  on  Guam,  the  va.  Navy  monitors  wind 
conditions  throughout  the  South  Pacific  and 
wind  direction  information  Is  constantly 
available.  The  conversion  from  high  to  low 
sulfur  fuel  is  accomplished  in  a  minimal 
amount  of  time  by  simply  closing  the  valve 
on  one  fuel  line  and  opening  it  on  another 
The  Guam  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
oversees  the  control  strategy  and  is  able  to 
do  so  without  any  significant  resource  com- 
mitment because  of  the  dearth  of  emission 
sources  on  Guam. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  does  not  permit  the 
present  control  strategy  on  a  long-term  basis 
As  noted  earlier,  the  act  requires  a  system  of 
continuous  emission  controls.  In  terms  of 
specific  control  methods,  this  requires  either 
burning  low  sulfur  fuel  continuously,  or  in- 
stalling flue  gas  desulfurizatlon  technology 
("scrubber").  At  Tangulsson  there  exists  the 
third  alternative  of  building  a  tall  stack. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  Clean  Air  Act 
for  a  waiver  or  variance  from  these  require- 
ments. Only  Congressional  legislation  can  ac- 
complish such  a  result.  GPA  uses  the  present 
strategy  at  Cabras  only  because  it  Is  ex- 
pressly permitted  by  a  consent  decree  entered 
Into  with  EPA  pending  the  installation  of  a 
scrubber  or  the  construction  of  sufficienJ 
storage  facilities  for  the  continuous  burning 
of  low  sulfur  fuel.  GPA  uses  the  present  stra- 
tegy at  Tangulsson  because  it  is  permitted 
by  the  latest  revision  to  the  Guam  SIP 
adopted  by  the  Guam  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  This  SIP  revision  is  presently 
before  EPA  Region  IX  for  approval,  but  in 
the  absence  of  legislative  relief  EPA  must 
reject  the  revision  under  Section  123(aU2l 
of  the  Act.  '    M   ) 

Based  on  GPAs  most  recent  low  sulfur  bid 
solicitation.  It  would  cost  GPA  $15  to  $18 
million  annually  above  present  fuel  costs  to 
burn  low  sulfur  fuel  continuously.  This  rep- 
resents a  fuel  cost  Increase  of  50  percent  over 
present  fuel  costs,  approximately  $30  million 
to  $40  million.  This  cost  increase  would  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  people  of  Guam  In 
the  form  of  a  fuel  rate  increase. 

The  cost  of  scrubbers  would  be  between 
$12  and  $20  million  In  capital  expenditures 
at  Cabras  alone  and  another  $5  to  $15  mil- 
lion at  Tangulsson.  Additionally,  annual  op- 
erating costs  would  be  $2  and  $2^  million  at 
Cabras  and  $l>i  to  $2  million  at  Tangulsson. 
Although  Tangulsson  has  an  alternative  to  a 
scrubber-^  tall  stack— even  this  would  cost 
$5  to  $10  million  for  the  necessary  Installa- 
tion. 

The  wide  variation  in  potential  scrubber 
costs  derives  from  the  fact  that  GPAs  least 
expensive  option  Is  an  innovative  seawater- 
based  technology  that  is  not  yet  commercial- 
ly proven.  If  the  seawater  system  falls  to 
meet  expectations  a  more  conventional  Hme- 
llmestone  system  will  be  required,  with  capi- 
tal costs  between  $18  and  $20  million  for 
Cabras  and  $10  to  $15  million  for  Tangulsson 
Neither  GPA  nor  the  people  of  Guam  can 
afford  these  costs.  GPA  was  recently  granted 
a  10.7-percent  rate  increase  for  fiscal  1980 
and  an  additional  2.1  percent  for  1981  In 
addition  to  this  rate  increase  the  people  of 
Guam  will  soon  be  subject  to  expensive  fuel 
cost  passthroughs  as  world  oil  prices  con- 
tinue to  skyrocket.  Adding  scrubber  or  low- 
sulfur  fuel  costs  to  this  would  strain  the 
people  of  Guam  beyond  their  financial  ca- 
pacity. GPA  would  quickly  find  Itself  with 
thousands  of  uncollectable  accounts  as  It 
has  experienced  during  adverse  conditions 
in  the  past. 

Additionally.  GPA  Is  presently  unable  to 
obtain  the  funds  to  finance  a  scrubber  Over 
50  percent  of  GPAs  present  debt  consists  of 
a  $36-mllllon  loan  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  loan  was  extended  for  two  years 
in  December  1978  and  H.R.  3756  contains 
provisions  for  further  extensions,  all  based 
on  GPAs  Inability  to  obtain  private  financ- 
ing. 

Of  critical  significance  Is  the  fact  that  com- 
pliance with  the  NSPS  and  continuous  con- 
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trol  requirements  of  the  act  would  have  ab- 
solutely  no  clean  air  benefits  for  the  people 
of  Guam  or  for  any  people  elsewhere.  The 
entire  required  expenditure  would  accomp- 
lish nothing:  it  would  be  a  complete  waste 
of  the  limited  financial  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam. 

Specifically,  there  are  no  inhabited  land 
masses  for  approximately  1.500  miles  to  the 
west  of  Guam.  When  the  prevailing  winds 
blow,  GPA's  emissions  affect  neither  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam,  nor  any  other  people.  These 
emissions  wash  out  of  the  atmosphere  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  empty  ocean.  Burning 
low  sulfur  fuel  or  operating  a  scrubber  dur- 
ing prevailing  wlnd&  would  therefore  benefit 
no  one.  The  effort  and  the  expenditure  would 
have  the  sole  effect  of  improving  the  air  qual- 
ity over  hundreds  of  miles  of  uninhabited 
ocean.  When  the  prevailing  winds  do  not 
blow.  GPA  already  burns  low  sulfur  fuel,  so 
there  Is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
continuous  emission  controls  and  the  pres- 
ent strategy  during  these  periods.  According- 
ly, requiring  GPA  to  meet  the  act's  present 
requirements  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  air  on  Guam. 

Meeting  the  acfs  present  requirements 
also  makes  no  sense  from  an  overall  environ- 
mental perspective.  The  cost  of  low  sulfur 
fuel  on  a  continuous  basis  Is  simply  prohibi- 
tive for  GPA.  At  Cabras.  therefore.  GPA 
would  be  forced  to  install  a  scrubber.  But 
the  scrubbers  have  a  waste  product  which 
must  be  treated  somehow.  The  seawater 
scrubber,  for  example,  creates  a  contaminated 
effluent  which  must  somehow  be  returned  to 
the  sensitive  marine  ecosystem  at  Guam. 
Conventional  lime-limestone  scrubbers  cre- 
ate a  semi-solid  sulfate  by-product  which 
must  be  ponded  or  landflUed.  On  Guam,  land 
for  ponding  is  scarce  and  there  is  the  risk 
of  contaminating  the  limited  freshwater 
drinking  supplies.  Given  the  good  air  quality, 
the  present  wind  control  strategy  appears 
eminently  more  sensible  for  Guam. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  most  sensible 
approach  Is  to  permit  the  continued  use  of 
the  present  control  strategy.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  simply  exempting  GPA  from 
sections  lli  (NSPS)  and  123(a)(2)  (inter- 
mittent contjul  prohibition)   of  the  Act. 

By  exempting  GPA  from  NSPS  Cabras  need 
not  meet  an  absolute  emission  limitation  re- 
quiring the  continuous  burning  of  low  sul- 
fur fuel  or  the  use  of  a  scrubber.  By  remov- 
ing the  prohibition  on  intermittent  controls, 
the  present  control  strategy  can  be  continued 
Indefinitely  at  both  Tangulsson  and  Cabras. 

NSPS  were  Intended  to  provide  for  future 
Industrial  growth  while  maintaining  clean  air 
by  imposing  strict  emission  limitations  on  all 
new  sources.  This  rationale  does  not  apply 
on  Guam  where  the  air  Is  already  clean  and 
Industrial  growth  is  limited.  Indeed,  since 
the  establishment  of  NSPS.  there  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  major  new  sources  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  on  the  Island  except  Cabras  1 
and  2.  Moreover,  the  only  likely  new  sources 
In  the  future  are  new  GPA  generating  facili- 
ties. All  will  be  built  on  the  coast,  principally 
near  Cabras  for  the  efficiency  and  cost  bene- 
fits of  sharing  support  facilities.  These  new 
generators  will  be  built  solely  to  replace 
older  existing  facilities.  Because  of  modern 
efflclences  these  new  facilities  will  produce 
the  same  amount  of  electricity  while  burn- 
ing less  fuel  than  the  facilities  they  replace. 
Accordingly,  overall  emissions  will  actually 
decrease  without  any  emission  controls  as 
GPA  builds  new  facilities. 

Similarly,  the  rationale  for  prohibiting 
intermittent  control  strategies  does  not  exist 
on  Guam.  The  principal  argument  for  this 
prohibition  as  applied  to  wind-based  strate- 
gies Is  that  pollution  will  be  "exported"  to 
other    populated    areas    (e.g.,    across    State 


lines).  As  explained  above,  GPA's  pollution 
is  not  exported  to  any  populated  areas.  An- 
other problem  with  Intermittent  control 
strategies  Is  difficulty  of  administration.  This 
problem  does  not  exist  on  Guam  for  several 
reasons.  First,  there  are  few  sources  to  over- 
see and  the  Guam  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  needs  to  commit  few  resources  to 
enforcing  implementation  of  the  strategy. 
Second,  since  the  Navy  constantly  monitors 
wind  conditions,  wind  data  is  always  avail- 
able without  any  further  resource  commit- 
ment. Third,  the  low  sulfur  switch-over  la 
easily  and  quickly  effected,  as  necessary. 
Fourth,  the  prevailing  winds  are  so  regular 
and  so  dominant  that  little  administration 
is  necessary;  low  sulfur  fuel  Is  required  only 
11.4  percent  of  the  time. 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Guam  would  continue  to  be 
required  to  have  a  SIP  and  that  SIP  would 
continue  to  be  required  to  satisfy  NAAQS. 
The  SIP  would  also  remain  subject  to  EPA 
approval  as  to  Its  adequacy  and  to  EPA  Juris- 
diction as  to  Its  enforcement.  The  purpose  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  simply  to  alleviate 
the  threat  of  burdensome  and  unnecessary 
expenditures  for  the  people  of  Guam.  Most 
Importantly,  this  Is  a  goal  which  can  be  ac- 
complished without  any  sacrifice  In  air 
quality. 

ExHXBrr  2 
Hon.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  am  Natural 
Resources,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Guam  Power 
Authority  has  recently  been  Involved  In 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  ("EPA")  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  costly  litigation  while  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  potential  disastrous  manda- 
tory noncompliance  penalties  xmder  section 
120  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  they  might  apply 
to  our  Cabras  Island  facility.  Based  on  these 
negotiations  and  certain  representations 
made  to  us  by  EPA.  we  are.  subject  to  your 
advice,  concurrence,  and  approval,  Inclined 
to  defer  pursuing  a  statutory  exemption  for 
Guam  from  certain  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  until  the  scheduled  revisions  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  1982. 

This  matter  Is  of  such  Importance  to  us 
that  we  respectfully  request  a  meeting  with 
you  on  the  afternoon  of  E>ecember  17  or 
December  18  to  discuss  the  situation  with 
you.  The  meeting  would  be  attended  by  our 
counsel,  Messrs.  Richard  Poulson  and  Edward 
McDermott  from  Hogan  and  Hartson,  and 
by  one  or  more  high  level  EPA  officials. 

On  behalf  of  Guam  Power  Authority  and 
the  people  of  Guam.  I  want  to  express  our 
deep  and  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  your 
loyal  help  and  efforts  on  our  behalf.  With- 
out your  help  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  reach  any  reasonable  settlement  with  EPA 
on  the  current  dispute  Involving  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mandatory  noncompliance  pen- 
alties to  the  Cabras  Island  facility.  It  Is 
essential  to  us.  of  couirse.  that  nothing  Is 
done  to  deter  the  implementation  of  our  loan 
extension  with  the  Federal  financing  bank 
and  it  Is  for  that  reason  that  we  wish  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  wisdom  and  advice  before 
any  final  decision  is  made  to  defer  on  the 
legislation  as  it  applies  to  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority either  on  the  EPA  matter  or  on  the 
loan  extension. 

Mr.  McDermott  or  Mr.  Poulson  will  tele- 
phone you  to  attempt  to  arrange  a  meeting. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  L.  Kcsr. 
Chairman,  Guam  Power  Authority. 


ExHiBtr  3 
U.S.  Environmental  Protxction  Agewct. 

Washington,  DC,  December  11,  1979. 
Richard  J.  M.  Poulson.  Esq.. 
Hogan    &    Hartman,    815    Connecticut    Ave.. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Podlson:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letters  of  November  27.  1979,  to 
Matthew  Walker  of  oiu-  Region  IX  office,  and 
December  4,  1979,  to  David  Andrews,  regard- 
ing the  Guam  Power  Authority  (GPA)  case. 
Vou  suggested  in  those  letters  that  EPA 
should  concur  in  a  stipulation  as  to  the 
facts  In  this  case  in  Guam  District  Court. 
The  purpose  of  this  stipulation  would  be 
to  facilitate  an  expeditious  resolution  of  the 
issue  of  whether  EPA  should  Immediately 
grant  GPA  an  Innovative  technology  order 
under  Section  113(d)(4)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (the  Act)  (42  U.S.C.  S  7413(d)(4)).  We 
do  not  believe  such  a  stipulation  Is  appro- 
priate. 

The  current  violation  In  this  case  Is  of 
the  New  Source  Performance  Standard 
(NSPS)  promulgated  under  Section  ill  of 
the  Act.  Guam  has  recently  submitted  a 
State  Implementation  plan  (SIP)  revision 
to  EPA  which  would  establish  the  NSPS  as 
the  SIP  emission  limit.  EPA  has  been  con- 
sidering the  revision  and  will  be  proposing 
approval  of  the  revision  shortly  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  As  you  know,  EPA  does  not 
believe  that  Issuance  of  the  Innovative 
technology  order  will  affect  GPA's  potential 
liability  for  i  120  penalties  for  the  underly- 
ing NSPS  violation.  EPA  believes  such  an 
order  would  Insulate  GPA  only  from  en- 
forcement actions  based  on  violations  of  the 
SIP. 

Your  concern  about  GPA's  potential  lia- 
bility under  Section  120  of  the  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  §  7420)  Is  premature.  Issuance  of  a 
formal  notice  of  noncompliance  Is  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  to  the  assessment  of  any 
noncompliance  penalty.  EPA  has  not  Issued 
any  notices  to  date  and  will  not  do  so  prior 
to  promulgation  of  the  regulations.  We  ex- 
pect to  promulgate  these  regulations  In  early 
1980. 

However,  to  avoid  the  prospect  that  this 
purely  potential  fear,  based  on  regulations 
that  have  not  even  been  Issued,  will  disrupt 
GPAs  ability  to  comply  with  NSPS  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  previous  commitments. 
EPA  is  willing  to  commit  not  to  Issue  a  Sec- 
tion 120  notce  to  GPA  at  least  until  the  date 
of  final  agency  action  on  the  pending  SIP 
revision.  Furthermore,  we  will  not  Issue  a 
Section  120  notice  to  GPA  until  we  have 
taken  final  agency  action  on  GPA's  timely 
request  for  an  Innovative  technology  order. 

This  commitment  Is  made  with  the  full 
knowledge     and    concurrence     of    Barbara 
Blum,  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jetfret  G.  Miller. 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator 

for  Enforcement.0 

•  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  seen  fit  to  delete  section  304  from  the 
pending  territories  legislation.  I  appre- 
ciate his  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Section  304  would  have  exempted  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  from  certain 
critical  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Specifically,  section  111,  requiring  com- 
pliance with  new  source  performance 
standards,  and  section  123,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  intermittent  control  strate- 
gies, would  have  been  made  inapplicable 
to  the  powerplants  operated  by  the 
Guam  Power  Authority. 

I  strongly  objected  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  amendments  by  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  is  solely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  and  specifi- 
cally the  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  which  I  chair.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  examine  any  issue  aris- 
ing under  that  law  and  to  consider  any 
necessary  amendments  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  assure  both  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Congressman 
from  Guam,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  that  these  is- 
sues will  receive  thorough  examination 
by  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  when  we  review  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Mr.  Won 
Pat  for  his  effective  representation  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam.  I  look  forward 
to  continued  dialog  with  him  in  this 
matter.  I  ask  that  the  relevant  portions 
of  my  correspondence  with  the  Con- 
gressman be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
The  correspondence  follows: 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  December  10, 1979. 
Hon.  Edmund  Muskie, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Me.  Chairman:  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  re- 
cently marked  up  H.R.  3756.  the  Territories 
Omnibus  Bill  to  include  an  amendment  to 
exempt  the  Guam  Power  Authority  (GPA) 
from  Sections  111  and  123(a)(2)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  ("the  Act").  This  amendment 
is  very  Important  to  me  and  my  constitu- 
ency, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  brief  you  on  the  background  and 
rationale  for  this  particular  amendment,  and 
to  solicit  your  support. 

GPA  operates  several  generating  facilities 
at  which  the  Act  requires  continuous  sul- 
fur dioxide  controls.  In  order  to  comply, 
GPA  will  have  to  either  (1)  continuously 
bum  low  sulfur  fuel  at  an  annual  cost  of 
J15-16  million  above  present  fuel  costs,  or 
(2)  Install  two  scrubber  systems  at  a  mini- 
mum capital  cost  of  $12  million  for  one 
and  $5-10  million  for  the  other  and  an  an- 
nual operating  cost  of  $2-2  and  'i  million 
for  the  former  and  $1  and  '/2-2  million  for 
the  latter.  GPA  is  required  to  undertake 
these  expenditures  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
under  present  pollution  control  strategies 
the  air  quality  of  Guam  exceeds  the  na- 
tional standards. 

GPA  currently  utilizes  the  prevailing  winds 
as  part  of  its  system  of  sulfur  dioxide  con- 
trol. When  the  wind  blows  from  the  land 
toward  the  sea.  which  is  88.6  percent  of 
the  time.  GPA  burns  fuel  with  3  percent 
sulfur.  The  remaining  11.4  percent  of  the 
time,  when  the  wind  blows  toward  land, 
GPA  burns  low  sulfur  fuel  (.75  percent 
sulfur) . 

Because  Guam  lies  in  an  easterly  trade 
wind  belt  and  experiences  winds  from  the 
east  constantly,  any  emissions  from  GPA 
generating  facilities  are  almost  always  blown 
out  to  sea.  Since  the  facilities  are  all  lo- 
cated on  the  western  side  of  the  Island  and 
since  there  are  no  inhabited  land  masses 
for  approximately  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  west  of  Guam,  all  emissions  wash  out 
of  the  atmosphere  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  empty  ocean. 

Compliance  with  the  above-mentioned 
sections  of  the  Act  woula  have  absolutely 
no  clean  air  benefits  for  the  pe<^le  of  Guam 
or  for  any  people  elsewhere.  The  only  re- 
sult will  be  somewhat  cleaner  air  over  the 
uninhabited  ocean  to  the  west  of  Guam 
which  will  be  purchased  at  a  capital  cost 
which   GPA  cannot  finanice  and  <^)eratlng 
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costs  which  my  constituents  simply  cannot 
afford. 

The  consent  order  entered  on  August  15, 
1979  simply  extends  the  amount  of  time 
by  which  GPA  has  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable requirements  of  the  Act.  Moreover, 
the  consent  order  does  not  protect  GPA  from 
seijtlon  120  penalties  which  could  easily 
exceed  $2  million  per  year.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause section  120  is,  by  its  terms,  applicable 
regardless  of  any  consent  order.  Consequent- 
ly, I  do  not  view  the  order  as  a  solution  to 
the  basic  problem.  I  believe  that  the  problem 
can  only  be  resolved  legislatively  In  the  man- 
ner set  forth  In  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
view  with  any  enthusiasm  the  prospect,  in 
the  event  the  amendment  is  not  passed,  of 
introducing  separate  legislation  appropri- 
ating millions  of  dollars  to  enable  com- 
pliance with  certain  sections  of  the  Act 
which  bear  no  rational  relationship  to  con- 
ditions on  Guam  and  surrounding  areas. 

All  these  points  were  presented  at  the 
hearing  on  H.R.  3756  on  October  10,  1979. 
Further  detailed  documentation  was  sup- 
plied to  the  Conunittee  soon  after  the  hear- 
ing. Review  of  these  materials  can  only  con- 
vince you  of  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr,  Chairman,  your  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  is  crucial  to  Its 
passage.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  com- 
ments please  feel  free  to  call  me  anytime. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  cooperation 
with  you  in  any  matters  which  require  my 
assistance. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat, 

Afember  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  11, 1979. 
Hon.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Won  Pat:  I  am  sorry 
that  I  missed  your  phone  call  yesterday  re- 
garding the  Guam  Power  Authority  exemp- 
tion from  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  know  that  my 
Administrative  Assistant  discussed  my  con- 
cerns with  you  but  I  wanted  to  respond  per- 
sonally. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  precedent  of 
legislating  a  specific  exemption  from  the 
Clean  Air  Act  for  a  pollution  source.  I  am 
more  concerned  with  that  exemption  being 
included  in  a  bill  reported  by  a  committee 
which  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Therefore.  I  have  asked  the 
Majority  Leader  not  to  agree  to  any  unani- 
mous consent  requests  regarding  the  Terri- 
tories Omnibus  BUI  until  I  have  been  con- 
sulted. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee drop  this  amendment  from  the  legislation 
and  that  any  problem  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  your  constituents  face  be  brought 
to  the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  an  orderly  fashion.  Because  no 
effort  was  made  to  contact  me  or  my  staff 
prior  to  the  Energy  Committee's  decision  to 
Include  this  exemption,  I  have  no  view  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  relief  requested. 
I  remember  and  appreciate  your  help  on 
Loring  Air  Force  Base  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  will  give  Guam  Power  Authority  a  fair 
hearing  should  their  problem  be  brought 
before  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  when  it  reviews  the  Clean  Air 
Act  in  the  next  Congress. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  the  only  appropriate  resolution 
of  this  issue.  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  the 
parties  involved  in  reaching  this  agree- 
ment.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 


Senate's  attention  to  section  605  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  3756, 
which  addresses  the  storage  or  trans- 
portation of  spent  nuclear  fuel  or  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  on  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
vision is  identical  to  S.  1119  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  31,  1979.  During  floor 
consideration  of  S.  1119,  a  number  of 
statements  and  other  materials  concern- 
ing the  bill  were  introduced  into  the 
Record. 

Of  particular  importance  were  the  as- 
surances I  received  from  Senators  Jack- 
son and  McClure  which  appear  at  pages 
21574-21575  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  July  31,  1979,  confirming  that:  First, 
this  measure  is  neutral  on  the  question 
of  overall  desirability  of  establishing  an 
international  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage 
facility  on  an  isolated  Pacific  island,  and 
second,  that  the  sponsors  of  the  measure 
would  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  providing  for  a  joint  referral 
of  any  legislation  establishing  such  an 
international  storage  facility  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  one  of  the  committees 
reports  legislation  authorizing  such  a 
spent  fuel  facihty,  the  other  committee 
would  also  be  required  to  report  the  leg- 
islation within  a  specific  number  of  days, 
to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill. 

I  have  been  assured  that  these  same 
assurances  will  apply  to  section  605  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  H.R.  3756 
and  I  therefore  ask  that  the  legislative 
history  embodied  in  the  fioor  debate  on 
S.  1119  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  be  considered  to  apply  to  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  committee  amendment. 
The  legislative  history  follows: 

Legislative   History 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  world  peace  Is  that  posed 
by  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

A  central  concern  running  through  the 
Nuclear  Non-ProUferatlon  Act,  which  we 
passed  last  year,  and  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's policies  to  curb  the  spread  of  these 
weapons  has  been  the  fear  that  nations 
around  the  world  will  acquire,  as  part  of 
their  civilian  nuclear  activities,  large  stock- 
piles of  Plutonium,  a  material  that  may  have 
some  future  use  as  a  nuclear  fuel  but  which 
Is  also  directly  usable  In  nuclear  explosives. 
In  the  past  2  years  the  United  States  has 
been  active  on  many  fronts  in  seeking  to  gain 
International  acceptance  of  the  concept  that 
reprocessing  of  used  nuclear  fuel  to  extract 
Plutonium  should  be  deferred  until  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  and  untU  adequate  In- 
ternational controls  and,  perhaps,  new  tech- 
nologies are  available  to  rule  out  the  risk 
that  Plutonium  might  be  diverted  for  mili- 
tary uses. 

Obviously,  a  most  effective  means  to  in- 
sure that  nations  do  noit  extract  the  pluto- 
nlum  from  their  sp>ent  nuclear  pwwer  reactor 
fuel  Is  to  have  them  place  that  fuel  in  inter- 
national custody  beyond  their  borders.  This 
Is  why  the  current  efforts  to  find  a  location 
for  such  an  internatlonaJ  storage  facility  are 
of  such  Importance.  In  this  regard,  I  believe 
the  preliminary  studies  undertaken  by  the 
State  Department  on  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing on  a  U5.-owned  Island  In  the  Central 
Pacific  an  International  facility  for  the  tem- 
porary storage  of  spent  fuel  from  countries 
In  the  Pacific  basin  area  Is  a  particularly 
promising  approach.  At  the  same  time  I  fully 
concur  with  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  that  the 
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people  Inhabiting  U.S.  territories  and  posses- 
sions, because  they  lack  representation  here, 
are  entitled  to  certain  added  procedural  safe- 
guards to  Insure  that  any  plan  to  place  nu- 
clear wastes  In  their  area  receives  full  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
whether  I  am  correct  that  the  bill  Is  neutral 
on  the  question  of  the  overall  desirability  of 
establishing  an  International  spent  fuel 
storage  facility  on  an  Isolated  Pacific  Island 
which  met  all  appropriate  technical  require- 
ments? 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes,  that  is  my  understand- 
ing, as  well.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  in  any  way  impede  the  administration's 
important  initiatives  in  this  regard  or  to  sug- 
gest to  any  foreign  government  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  opposed  to  this  concept.  The  bill 
merely  provides  for  Congress  to  be  fully  In- 
formed and  for  the  interests  of  persons  liv- 
ing In  the  U.S.  territories  and  possessions  to 
be  fully  protected. 

Mr.  Glenn.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  whether  I  am  correct 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to 
provide  such  added  procedural  safeguards  for 
this  particular  group,  which  has  no  direct 
representation  in  the  Congress,  to  in.sure  that 
their  concerns  over  the  possible  storage  of 
foreign  spent  fuel  in  their  vicinity  receive 
adequate  consideration. 

Mr.  McClube.  Yes.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  Is  to  Insure  that  Congress  will  be 
kept  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  the  de- 
velopment of  such  proposals  and  activities 
designed  to  analyze  specific  sites,  and  to  In- 
sure that  no  proposal  will  go  Into  effect  with- 
out the  opportunity  for  full  consideration  of 
any  concerns  which  the  people  of  the  area 
might  have.  The  Congress  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  one 
which  Justifies  the  procedures  embodied  In 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Glenn.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
tnat  you  would  agree  to  an  unanimous  con- 
sent arrangement  providing  for  a  Joint  re- 
ferral of  any  such  legislation  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  with  the  understanding 
that  If  one  of  the  committees  reports  legisla- 
tion authorizing  such  a  spent  fuel  facility, 
the  other  committee  would  also  be  required 
to  report  the  legislation  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  or  be  discharged,  and  that  the 
specific  number  of  days  after  which  the  other 
committee  would  be  discharged  would  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  Introduction  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  fully  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  that  such  legislation  should 
not  be  permitted  to  languish  in  committee 
In  light  of  the  vital  Importance  of  nonproUf- 
eratlon  to  world  jjeace  and  security.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  which  the 
Senator  has  suggested  in  order  to  Insure 
prompt  consideration  of  any  such  measure 
consistent  with  the  need  to  Insure  full  con- 
sideration of  the  views  of  the  Interested 
parties. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  also  am  prepared  to  agree 
to  the  unanimous  consent  agreement  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Finally.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
certain  language  of  the  bill.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  this  bill  would  only  require  a 
single  authorization  for  any  facility.  That  Is, 
If  legislation  Is  enacted  authorizing  a  pro- 
posed transportation  and  storage  plan,  such 
legislation  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
this  bill  with  respect  to  Initial  and  subse- 
quent shipments  of  spent  fuel  and  radioac- 
tive waste  and  the  storage  of  such  materials 
at  that  facility. 

Mr.  McClure.  It  Is  my  Intention  also  that 
a  single  authorization  would  satisfy  all  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  for  the  transportation 
of  spent  fuel  or  radioactive  waste  to  any  one 
facility  and  for  the  storage  of  such  material 


at  that  facility.  It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  re- 
quire a  series  of  authorizations  related  to  the 
use  of  a  single  such  facility. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
passage  of  S.  1119  as  a  necessary  bill  In  or- 
der to  Insure  the  role  of  the  Congress  In  mat- 
ters such  as  the  storage  of  si>ent  nuclear  fuel 
In  any  of  the  U.S.  possessions  and  territories. 
J.  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  1119),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.    1119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  prior  to 
granting  of  any  license,  permit,  or  other 
authorization  or  permission  by  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  to  any 
person  for  the  transportation  of  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  or  high-level  radioactive  waste  for 
interim,  long-term,  or  permanent  storage  to 
or  for  the  storage  of  such  fuel  or  waste  on 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  on  the  proposed  transportation  or 
.storage  plan,  and  no  such  license,  permit,  or 
other  authorization  or  permission  may  be 
granted  nor  may  any  such  transportation  or 
storage  occur  unless  the  proposed  transpor- 
tation or  storage  plan  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  cleanup  and  rehabilitation  of 
Bikini  and  Enewetak  Atolls. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  words 
"territory  or  possession"  include  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  any  area 
not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
States  over  which  the  United  States  claims 
or  exercises  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to.9 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  amendments  to  this  bill.  They  per- 
tain to  various  territories.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  particular  amendments  and  in 
very  particular,  the  amendments  that 
pertain  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  satisfied 
that  those  amendments  wiU  be  given  con- 
sideration in  the  conference  in  order  that 
this  bill  may  go  to  conference.  I  have 
not  offered  the  amendments.  I  did  want 
to  make  that  statement  so  that  it  is  clear 
that  I  believe  they  will  be  considered  in 
full  in  the  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 


are  no  further  amendments,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  TOMOR- 
ROW OF   HARRY   F.   BYRD,    JR. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  are  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER  AND  MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  serve  as  congressional  ad- 
visers to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy). 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Pat  Pourchot 
and  Heida  Boucher  of  my  staff  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
H.R.  39 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  Order  No.  442,  the 
Alaska  lands  bill,  is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  time  agreement  thereon  as 
follows:  That  there  be  a  total  of  20  hours 
of  debate  on  the  bill,  to  be  allocated  as 
follows:  5  hours  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  5  hours  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Gravel,  5  hours  under  the  con- 
trol of  Messrs.  Hatfield  and  Stevens, 
5  hours  under  the  control  of  Messrs. 
DuRKiN  and  Tsongas;  provided  further 
that  no  nongermane  amendments  be  In 
order  and  that  the  following  amend- 
ments are  the  only  amendments  that  will 
be  in  order:  2  hours  on  each  of  five 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Tsongas,  2  hours  on  each  of  three 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  by 
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Mr.  Stevens,  2  hours  on  each  of  three 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Gravel,  and  2  hours  on  each  of  three 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Jackson;  provided  further  that  on  any 
amendments  offered  to  the  foregoing 
amendments,  time  be  hmited  on  such 
amendments  to  30  minutes;  provided 
further  that  a  substitute  amendment 
by  Mr.  Tsoncas,  if  offered,  not  be  in  or- 
der until  after  all  of  the  aforementioned 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of;  pro- 
vided further  that  no  amendments  to 
the  substitute  amendment  be  in  order 
and  that  there  be  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  substitute  amendment;  provided 
further  that  time  on  the  substitute 
amendment  be  limited  to  4  hours  if  of- 
fered; provided  further  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  bill  not  be  called 
up  l)efore  July  4. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  here.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  was  a  discus- 
sion concerning  amendments  that  might 
be  offered  to  the  substitute  amendment 
and,  in  particular,  the  Wrangell  Moun- 
tam  areas  were  addressed.  The  substitute 
would  not  generally  be  subject  to  an 
amendment,  but  I  thought  that,  in  par- 
ticular, the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  be  con- 
sidered as  possible  amendments  to  the 
substitute  before  it  was  brought  up  Am 
I  in  error  there? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  That  is  two  of  us 
^J^^-JSONGAS.  The  agreement   was 
that  the  substitute  would  be  voted  up  or 
down  without  amendments  if  offered 

Mr^  STEVENS.  Those  amendments 
would  be  in  order  against  the  five  amend- 
ments that  might  address 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  that  right' 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes. 

Mr  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  If  we  could  have  some  clarifica- 
tion on  the  July  4  day.  Secretary  Andrus 
has  said  if  we  do  not  move  on  this  by 
April  1  he  will  exercise  his  authority 
under  the  Antiquities  Act 

th?t''l*°"l!^'  I  ^°  "°*  ^'■^e  with  him 
that  he  should  withhold  that  until  this 
can  be  resolved,  but  could  we  have  some 
indication  of  when  after  July  4? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

iJ!,^f^T^^t-  ^  '^°'^^  "^^  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  be  authorized  to  call  this  up 

«on"witr?h""f  .^"^^  ''  ^"^'^  ^°"^""a! 
tion  with  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
PUbhcan    leader,     or    the    Republican 

H^^"'  ^i^i'^'^e^e'-  is  appropriate  at  thS 
tune  and  I  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
Senators  the  understanding  that  I  would 

fni  *h«.  Republican  convention,  with 
the  condition  that  there  not  be  some 
other  measure  which  would  bTof T? 
emergent  nature  which  would  have  to 

*J^^^  thinking,  for  example,  let  us  sav 

deb  S  ''^^-  *e  "^  ^"  «^^"^in  of  the 
debt  hmit   which  would  not  be  the  case 

o"  If  tSr'"'  ''"*  ^"'"ething  like  that 
or  If  there  were  a  second  concurrent 
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budget  resolution  which  was  supposed  to 
be  in  place  by  September  15,  some  type 
of  bill  of  that  nature  which,  obviously, 
ought  to  go  first. 

But  I  would  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  move  this  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  recess. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  is  adequate  enough  assur- 
ance for  me  and  for  the  people  I 
represent. 

I  would  also  say,  as  one  Senator,  that 
I  do  not  expect  to  take  the  time  allo- 
cated to  me  and  I  hope  that  attitude 
would  be  contagious  when  the  time 
comes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a 
question. 

It  was  my  understanding,  as  we  dis- 
cussed this,  that  the  substitute  would  be, 
if  offered,  the  last,  would  not  be  in  order 
until  all  the  amendments  had  been  of- 
fered, that  there  would  be  a  provision 
to  offer  my  three  amendments  with  re- 
spect to  hunting  at  the  Barnard  Glacier, 
Jacksina,  and  Malaspina,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  exploratory  drilling  on  the  North 
Slope,  that  there  would  still  be  a  possi- 
bility to  offer  those  amendments  because 
the  substitute  amendment  would  be  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  but  only 
subject  to  those  amendments. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  WeU,  that  is  not  my 
understanding  at  all,  because  if  we  end 
up  doing  that,  the  Senator  has  two  bites 
of  the  apple.  The  Senator  can  do  it  on 
the  amendments  and  on  the  substitute. 
Double  jeopardy  is  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution as  not  allowable. 

I  have  no  problem  with  a  decision  to 
do  one  or  the  other,  and  the  Senator 
can  choose  which  one  he  wants.  But  do 
not  have  me  subject  to  that  situation 
where  I  have  to  run  the  same  gamut 
twice. 

The  Senator  has  to  win  only  once.  I 
have  to  win  twice. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  not  sure  we  are 
on  the  opposite  sides,  at  least  I  did  not 
think  we  were.  But  I  will  not  let  this 
fall  apart  because  of  the  difference  in 
understanding. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  re- 
assure the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that,  in  a  practical  sense,  the  sub- 
stitute would  only  be  offered  by  myself 
if  everything  else  began  to  fall  apart  on 
me,  in  a  need  to  have  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  the  substitute. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  happening.  So 

what  we  are  discussing  now,  in  many 

senses,  is  really  not  likely  to  ever  occur 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  DURKIN.  If  I  may  reply,  then 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  where  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  disagreed 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fence.  But  when  we  are 
faced  with  gaslines  this  year,  I  think 
we  would  have  trouble  explaining  to  the 
people  that  we  represent  that  we  had 
locked  up  the  North  Slope  and  prevent- 
ed any  exploratory  drilling  done  under 
the  most  benign  and  safety -conscious 
environmental  standards. 
I  would  not  want  to  find  myself  in  a 


position  of  voting  against  the  amend- 
ments that  I  did  offer  with  respect  to 
hunting  and  at  Barnard  Glacier  and 
Malaspina,  and  the  Jacksina  area. 

I  would  add  that,  theoretically,  we 
have  no  objection  and  we  have  no  sep- 
arate views.  But  I  am  afraid  as  it  un- 
folds that  we  could  find  ourselves  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  yea  or  nay  vote. 
I  am  trying  to  avoid  that. 

But  I  have  worked  too  hard  on  this  bill 
to  object  to  the  time  agreement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  would  be  my 
hope  we  could  have  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  Tsongas  substitute  and  then  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  the  bill  itself. 

All  these  issues  will  be  in  conference. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  argue  the  bill  on 
the  merits. 

I  do  want  one  understanding.  It  is  my 
understanding  from  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  five  amendments 
are  generic  amendments.  We  are  not 
limiting  him  to  what  the  total  content  is, 
but  there  would  be  one  park  amend- 
ment, one  wildlife  refuge  amendment. 
They  are  dealing  with  geographical  areas 
and  park  systems  or  wildlife  systems  or 
forest  systems  or  wild  and  scenic  river 
systems. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Alaska  correct  on 
that?  Is  the  Senator  from  Alaska  cor- 
rect in  his  understanding  that  that 
is  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts' 
intentions? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Without  meaning  to  be 
evasive,  since  I  have  not  seen  the  final 
language  of  the  amendments,  I  would  be 
hesitant  to  answer  the  Senator  and  to 
then  be  locked  in.  But  I  will  send  the 
amendments  over  to  the  Senator's  office, 
and  I  suspect  he  is  as  familiar  as  I  ani 
with  what  they  are  generally  about. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  have  a  problem. 
But  not  having  seen  them,  I  could  be  very 
ill  at  ease  making  a  commitment  that  I 
really  would  be  ill-advised  to  make. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  make  sure  I 
understand.  It  is  a  very  complicated  bill. 
We  had  44  mark-up  sessions  in  the  first 
instance,  and  about  16  this  year. 

I  do  think  if  we  have  five  amendments, 
that  we  ought  to  have  some  understand- 
ing of  what  they  are  about. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me,  perhaps,  illus- 
trate. One  will  be  on  Southeast.  One  will 
be  on  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge.  One 
will  be  on  the  parks.  I  think  those  are 
familiar  to  the  Senator 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  And  the  amendments 
that  will  be  introduced  will  be  of  no  sur- 
prise, I  can  assure  the  Senator  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  connection  with 
that,  I  want  to  make  certain  the  amend- 
ments in  the  first  degree  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  be 
subject  to  perfecting  amendments. 

We  have  had  some  substantial  argu- 
ments as  to  whether  certain  State  selec- 
tions which  are  approved  by  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  would  be  within  or  with- 
out, for  instance,  the  Gates  of  the  Arctic, 
if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  sees 
fit  to  draw  those  lines  in  his  amendment, 
so  they  might  put  those  State  selections 
back  in  the  park. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
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offer  an  amendment  to  take  them  out. 
Those  amendments,  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments,  or  the  Sen- 
ator's to  mine,  are  not  covered  by  the 
limit  of  three  amendments  I  might  offer. 

It  is  my  understanding  we  may  offer 
perfecting  amendments  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  Senator  may  offer  them 
to  ours. 

Is  that  understood? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  on  one  point,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  no  case  will  there  be  an 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  that  is 
identical  to  the  House  bill,  which  would 
thereby  preclude  the  necessity  of  a 
conference. 

The  second  point,  I  have  been  given 
the  word  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  majority  leader  that,  since 
I  do  not  serve  on  the  committee,  I  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  act  as  one 
of  the  conferees,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  to  my  State.  I  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  that  verbal  commitment 
from  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  let  us  take  the  substitute  question. 

Is  the  Senator  correct  that  the  House 
bill  would  not  be  offered  as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  only  substitute  would  be 
offered — if  he  determines  to  do  so — by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  it 
is  currently  known  as  amendment  626  to 
S.  9. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me  respond.  I  will 
give  the  Senator  my  assurance  that  H.ll. 
39  will  not  be  the  substitute.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  locked  into  the  particular 
substitute,  because  perhaps  there  may  be 
things  in  it  that  would  require  some  ad- 
justment to  pick  up  support  even  among 
Senators  here. 

Mr.  STEA'ENS.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  modify  this  substitute  up  to  the 
time  he  offers  it.  But  that  is  the  basic 
framework  of  the  Tsongas  substitute. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  we  in- 
clude in  the  order  that  no  substitute 
would  be  offered  that  is  identical  to  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  that 
part  of  the  request. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  understand  that  Sec- 
retary Andrus  is  obviously  a  party  to  all 
this  and  is  on  the  phone  and  would  like 
to  make  a  comment.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  that  phone  call  before  we  put 
this  issue  to  bed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Before  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  that, 
however,  let  me  clarify  another  matter. 

I  have  included  in  the  request  that  no 
nongermane  amendments  be  in  order.  Is 
it  understood  that  all  the  amendments 
that  have  been  enumerated  here  are  ger- 
mane amendments?  So  that  we  will  have 
no  conflict  in  the  statement  that  no  non- 
germane  amendments  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  T^hat  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  nongermane 
amendments. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  While  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  talking 
to  the  Secretary,  I  suggest  that  he  tell 
him  that  the  Secretary  does  not  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  an  agreement, 
so  he  should  not  hold  me  up  too  long. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVEINS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  all  the  amendments  that  were  enu- 
merated— the  three  I  might  offer,  that 
my  colleague  might  offer,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  might  offer,  and 
the  five  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts might  offer — must  be  germane 
to  the  Senate-reported  committee  bill. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  And  they  are  amend- 
ments in  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  they  are  amend- 
ments in  the  first  degree.  The  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree  must  be  ger- 
mane to  the  amendment  to  which  they 
are  offered.  Can  we  have  that  agreement, 
also?  That  was  our  understanding,  that 
they  were  to  be  perfecting  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  pro- 
viso of  no  nongermane  amendments 
would  rule  those  out  if  they  were  not 
germane. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the 
amendments  that  have  been  defined  here 
are  definitely,  germane  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  also  trying  to 
isolate  issues,  so  that  we  would  not  ex- 
pect to  see  an  Arctic  wildlife  range 
amendment  offered  as  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  to  an  amendment  per- 
taining to  the  Wrangells.  We  want  it  un- 
derstood that  we  are  dealing  with  issue 
by  issue,  and  we  are  talking  about  per- 
fecting amendments. 

My  good  friend  sees  my  problem.  We 
do  not  want  to  get  these  issues  confused 
in  one  amendment. 

We  might  want  to  repeat  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  gets  off 
the  phone,  but  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WhUe  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  talking 
on  the  phone:  The  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Jackson,  has  indicated  that 
Mr.  Gravel  will  be  a  conferee ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  who  are  present 
on  the  floor  heard  Mr.  Jackson  say  that, 
and  I  support  that  100  percent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  add  that,  not 
having  had  any  advance  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — I  did  catch  him  as  he  was  leav- 
ing and  have  discussed  this  with  him 
briefly — I  informed  him  of  that  condi- 
tion; he  indicated  that  that  and  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  agreement  were  agree- 
able to  him. 

I  apologize  to  him.  I  must  state  for  the 
Record  that  I  did  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity, the  way  this  came  up,  to  discuss 
this  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  but  he  has  told  me  that  he 
would  accept  the  conditions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  want 
to  include  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest the  proviso  that  Mr.  Gravel  be  in- 
cluded as  a  conferee.  I  do  not  want  to 
start  doing  that.  But  it  is  a  gentlemen's 


agreement  and  is  understood  all  the  way 
around,  and  it  is  supported  specifically 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  Mr. 
Gravel  will  be  a  conferee,  and  we  all  will 
work  with  that  imderstanding. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Par- 
liamentarian has  pointed  out  to  me  that 
I  made  the  statement  that  we  intended 
that  the  amendments  to  be  offered  must 
be  germane  to  the  Senate  bill.  He  indi- 
cates that  that  may  be  contrary  to  the 
Senate  precedents,  since  we  also  techni- 
cally have  the  House  bill  present. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  hope 
that  is  the  agreement,  that  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  must  be  germane  to 
the  Senate  bill;  that  if  a  subject  is  not 
included  in  the  Senate  bill,  no  amend- 
ment other  than  the  substitute — ^the 
substitute  has  been  specifically  cleared 
as  being  a  complete  substitute — could  be 
offered. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  does  not  add  an  element  that 
we  had  not  discussed.  Covering  375  mil- 
lion acres,  there  could  be  areas  that 
were  deleted  from  S.  9  that  were  covered 
in  H.R.  39;  and  that  would  preclude  us 
from  offering  a  refuge  amendment  cov- 
ering areas  that  were  not  in  S.  9  as  a 
refuge.  It  could  preclude  us  from  offer- 
ing a  park  amendment.  It  could  preclude 
us  from  offering  a  wild  and  scenic 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Take  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  of  Alaska.  It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  S.  9.  It  is  included  in  H.R.  39. 
I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  face  a  series  of 
amendments  concerning  an  area  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  deleted  from  the 
bill,  which  will  be  in  conference,  and  we 
want  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  in  con- 
ference. We  do  not  want  amendments 
concerning  an  area  that  has  been  totally 
deleted  by  the  Senate  committee  added 
by  an  amendment  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  that  would 
unduly  restrict  the  scope  of  amendments 
that  would  be  able  to  be  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I 
would  have  to  discuss  that  and  the  im- 
plications of  that.  Otherwise,  I  might 
have  to  object. 

If  the  Senator  would  agree  that  the 
amendments  be  to  S.  9  but  not  preclude 
any  geographic  area  in  Alaska,  or  any 
category  of  ecosystem  protection,  or  one 
of  the  four  systems,  then  I  think  maybe  I 
could  live  with  his  understanding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  To  bring  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  up  to  date,  we  are 
talking  about  my  comment  that  the 
amendments  to  be  offered — the  five 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  three  I  have  reserved,  those 
my  colleague  has  reserved,  those  Senator 
Jackson  has  reserved — would  be  ger- 
mane to  the  Senate  bill.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  that  statement  might  be  inter- 
preted as  being  contrary  to  the  prece- 
dents, s'nce  the  House  bill  is  technically 
before  the  Senate. 

Normally,  a  matter  that  is  germane  to 
the  House  bill  or  the  Senate  bill  would  be 
in  order.  I  said  it  was  my  understanding 
that  these  amendments  must  be  germane 
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to  the  Senate  bill,  that  we  could  not  go 
into  areas  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
Senate  bill  in  amendments,  other  than 
the  Senator's  substitute,  which  does  con- 
tain areas  that  are  in  H.R.  39  that  are 
not  in  S.  9. 

Is  that  contrary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts' 

Mr.  DURKIN.  While  the  Senator  was 
off  the  floor,  talking  to  Secretary  Andrus, 
I  mentioned  my  concern  that  we  may  be 
limiting  geographic  areas,  one  of  the 
four  systems,  to  substantial  parts  of  the 
375  million  acres;  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  agree  that  his  sug- 
gestion did  not  preclude  amendments  to 
any  of  the  375  million  acres  or  any  of  the 
four  systems,  then  perhaps  we  could  hve 
with  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  he  offers  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  Gates  of  the  Arctic, 
that  is  germane;  but  if  he  offers  an 
amendment  to  create  a  second  Gates  of 
the  Arctic  that  is  separate  and  apart 
from  that  proposed  park  in  S.  9,  then  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  germane. 

We  want  to  limit  the  issues  so  that  we 
can  get  the  matter  resolved  and  get  to 
conference.  That  was  my  understanding. 
That  is  why  we  have  specifically  delin- 
eated an  amendment  that  we  are 
considering. 

fh^;  '^'S^NGAS.  If  I  might  respond, 
this  is  a  bill  of  enormous  significance, 
and  I  would  hate,  on  the  basis  of  a  vague 
understanding  of  what  may  or  may  not 
be  germane,  to  agree  to  something  that  is 
going  to  have  implications  or  go  on  long 
after  we  are  laid  to  rest,  and  I  think  that 
the  time  limit  agreement  gives  us  the 
certamty.  I  just  do  not  want  to  turn 
around  and  wake  up  tomorrow  and  find 
out  that  I  agreed  to  something  that  pre- 
cludes the  substance  of  the  amendments 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

■Hie  Senator  knows  very  well  what 
Kmas  of  things  we  are  discussing,  and  he 
Sth^  *^^*  ^^  ^^^  operating  in  good 

tK**x™J^^^S-  We  are  talking  about 
the  NPRA.  That  is  not  in  the  Senate 
bill.  It  is  in  the  Senator's  substitute  It 
IS  my  understanding.  I  have  asked  sev- 
eral tunes  about  the  amendments  to  be 
Offered,  and  it  is  my  understanding  there 
were  amendments  concerning  specific 
matters  m  the  Senate  bill  and  decisions 

^Zi"^^^^  '"  *^^  committee  that  the 
Senator  disagrees  with.  If  we  are  goine 

tl^^lu^^  F^A  and  all  these  other 
fp?.!f /v^^\*"?^  ^"^^^  committee  de- 
leted then  I  think  we  have  a  different 
agreement.  We  are  talking  about  pe?- 

£nl'^^  .*^^  u^^''^*^  '''"  or  facing  the 
^pu^"" '  t"^"t"te  which  does  include 
NPRA  as  alternatives. 

^Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  is  not  my  agree- 

Ai^v  °^*°N.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  yield,  I  think  that  the  thruS 
rfn«w  ^^'■^«'"e"t  as  fashioned  in  the 
cloakroom  was  that  the  five  amend- 
Z^^J^  th^tSenator  Tsoncas  and  I  Save 
talked  about  mvolving  parks  in  any  area 

wild  and  scenic  rivers,  southeast  Alaska 
applying  one  of  the  four  protective  syf: 
tems  to  any  area  within  Alaska,  were 
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germane  and  would  be  not  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  or  not  fall  without  the 
four  corners  of  the  agreement. 

I  mean  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  make 
downtown  Anchorage  a  national  park  or 
refuge  or  what  have  you.  But  by  being 
tied  just  to  S.  9,  and  even  though  I  have 
hved  with  this  thing  a  long  time  I  do 
not  have  an  instant  recall  of  everything 
in  S.  9,  I  am  afraid  we  will  be  giving 
away  a  right  to  amend  to  say  to  make 
Porcupine  National  Forest  the  Yukon 
wildlife  refuge. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  requested,  and 
everyone  is  in  general  agreement,  that  in 
no  case  would  we  countenance  an 
amendment  that  would  be  equal  to  the 
House  bill.  The  purpose  and  the  general 
agreement  of  that  was,  of  course,  that 
we  would  go  to  conference.  So  I  think 
that  that  is  our  area  of  concern. 

Mr.  DtJRKIN.  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  know  that.  I  think  we 
might  solve  this  impasse  if  maybe  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
would  put  their  minds  to  a  modification 
that  would  say  that  the  final  disposition 
of  this  issue  would  be  a  product  of  the 
conference  report,  and  that  would  lay 
that  to  rest  once  and  for  all 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
been  up  that  street  once  before  last  year 
with  47  sessions  including  3  with  the 
Senator  in  conference. 

But  what  I  want  to  make  sure  is  that 
any  part  of  our  amendments  on  anyone 
of  the  four  protective  systems,  applying 
to  any  of  the  area  that  is  in  question  in 
either  H.R.  39  or  S.  9.  is  not  precluded 
by  virtue  of  this  agreement. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
agree  to  that  I  think  we  should  have  the 
thrust  of  the  agreement  we  fashioned 
in  the  majority  leader's  office 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  must  be  a  mis- 
understanding, I  will  say  that,  because 
in  the  conference  in  the  majority  lead- 
er's office  it  was  my  understanding  that 
we  were  talking  about  amendments  that 
would  be  germane  to  S.  9.  We  were  not 
talking  about  amendments  that  would 
be  germane  to  H.R.  39. 

I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
I   assume   if   he   wanted    to   he   could 
expand  any  one  of  those  parks  to  include 
the  whole  State  under  the  germaneness 
rule  if  it  were  one  contiguous  park  We 
have  specific  areas  that  were  left  out  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  under  the  circum- 
stances if  we  are  to  preserve  any  issues 
for  the  conference  those  are  the  issues 
that  should  remain  for  the  conference 
I  thought  we  were  talking  about  S   9 
and  amendments  to  S.  9  or  the  Tsongas 
substitute.    In   the   event   the   Senator 
from  Massachusetts  did  not  agree  with 
the  result  of  the  individual  amendments 
as  they  were  voted  on  by  the  Senate 
he  had  the  option  to  offer  that  as  a  final 
amendment,  and  it  does  contain  many 
of  the  items  that  were  in  H.R.  39  that 
were  deleted  by  the  Senate  committee 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  think  Sen- 
ator TsoNCAs  and  I  are  arguing  that  we 
would  not  offer  H.R.  39  as  a  substitute 
in  toto  and  then  try  to  do  it  in  five 
installments  and  foreclose  the  Senator 


I  say  that  I  think,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  can  agree  we  will 
not  try  to  chop  the  dog's  tail  off  an  inch 
at  a  time  in  five  segments  so  the  Senator 
is  not  precluded  from  a  conference  as 
long  as  he  does  not  ask  us  to  give  up  the 
ability  to  amend  a  certain  area,  any  area 
in  Alaska  with  respect  to  one  of  the  four 
protective  systems. 

If  we  can  lay  this  on  the  record  and 
agree  to  it  I  think  the  Senator  is  pro- 
tected and  we  are  protected. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  areas. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  engage  in 
this  agreement  in  some  jeopardy.  I  have 
not  consulted  with  the  Alaska  coalition 
and  just  now  have  informed  the  Secre- 
tary what  I  am  doing. 

I  take  that  responsibility  seriously, 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  shoulder  what- 
ever that  responsibility  might  be. 

But  to  fall  into  a  trap  where  without 
knowing  exactly  the  details  of  an 
amendment  that  I  have  given  something 
away,  the  outlines  of  which  are  very 
vague,  is  irresponsible  and  there  is  no 
way  that  I  can  do  that. 

I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  the 
Senator  those  amendments  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  he  can  look 
at  them.  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  sur- 
prised by  them.  We  have  discussed  them 
before. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Do  Ihey  include  the 
pet-4  reserve  in  Alaska?  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  left  but  as  the 
Senator  knows  that  was  one  of  the  areas 
that  he  specifically  wanted  left  out  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  they  have  already 
drilled  16  holes  on  23  million  acres.  There 
was  almost  unanimity  that  we  should  en- 
courage more  drilling  in  the  pet-4  re- 
serve to  take  the  pressure  off  Beaufort 
Sea  which  is  going  to  have  a  blowout 
and  wipe  out  God  knows  what  the  way 
the  Interior  Department  is  going.  Do  we 
want  to  preclude  an  amendment  which 
encourages  drilling  in  pet-4  and  post- 
pone drilling  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  where 
there  is  no  technology' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  the  conference 
committee  can  put  NPRA  back  It  is  in 
the  House  bill.  It  wUl  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  We  can  discuss  this 
all  night  long.  I  cannot  agree  in  good 
conscience  to  anything  other  than  what 
we  agreed  to  in  that  room.  I  have  five 
amendments  which  will  include  the 
Hart-Culver  concerns,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  free  to  do  what  I  think  is  right  and 
the  people  I  represent  think  is  right  on 
those  amendments  and  not  to  have 
agreed  to  something  here  the  details  of 
which  are  very  vague  in  my  mind. 

I  just  would  feel  irresponsible  agreeing 
to  that,  and  the  Senator  can  decide  what 
he  wants  to  do  on  the  basis  of  that.  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  irresponsible.  The 
Senator  knows  how  I  tried  to  deal  with 
him  throughout  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that.  I 
leave  the  matter  to  my  colleague  from 
Alaska.  That  was  not  my  understanding 
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in  the  majority  leader's  conference  room. 
I  thought  we  were  dealing  with  amend- 
ments that  were  germane  to  S.  9  and  I 
so  stated  before  the  argument  started, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian it  might  be  inconsistent  with 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  We  can  do  anything  but 
amend  the  Constitution  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that,  and 
that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Could  I  propose  a  reso- 
lution of  this,  that  we  will  not  offer  H.R. 
39  as  a  substitute  either  in  toto  or  in  five 
installments  and  we  will  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  trying  to  attach  any  one  of 
the  four  protective  systems  to  any  geo- 
graphic area  of  Alaska,  whether  it  is  in 
S.9orH.R.  39? 

I  think  we  are  protected  and  you  are 
protected,  and  it  is  laid  on  the  record. 
We  just  do  not  want  to  be  surprised. 

You  know,  you  heard  the  story,  about 
the  guy  playing  cards.  He  has  an  ace, 
three,  five,  and  seven  and  he  wins  the 
pot.  The  guy  says,  "Well,  look  at  the  sign 
'Old  Cat  beats  anjrthing  in  the  house.'  " 

So  3  hours  later  he  has  bet  the  wife, 
the  cattle,  the  ranch,  and  he  has  ace, 
three,  five,  and  seven  and  he  loses  to  a 
pair  of  deuces.  The  other  guy  says  to 
him,  "Look  at  the  other  sign,  'Old  Cat 
only  wins  once  a  night  in  this  place."  " 

We  just  do  not  want  to  get  involved 
in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  would  just  point  out 
for  the  record  that  that  is  a  Massachu- 
setts anecdote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  find  myself  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  argued  for  a  time  agree- 
ment for  some  time  but  not  being  en- 
tirely secure  in  the  outhne  of  this  time 
agreement  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  we 
may  face  entirely  new  areas  that  are  not 
within  the  Senate  bill. 

Again,  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  Sen- 
ator Gravel — it  is  a  good  question,  if  he 
wishes  to  proceed  and  get  the  agreement, 
then  I  think  it  is  an  agreement  and  it 
is  going  to  make  the  job  much  tougher 
because  until  we  see  those  amendments 
we  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  just  say  that  I 
have  no  motivation  at  all  to  proceed  with 
the  bill.  I  am  the  last  one  to  come  in  the 
room,  so  I  feel  there  is  no  question  but 
that  we  are  in  jeopardy.  If  a  bill  is 
passed,  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
concern. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  really  like  to 
see  the  Senator's  amendments,  and  I  will 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  think  I  have  a  genuine  disagree- 
ment or  misunderstanding  on  the  ger- 
maneness rule,  and  I  started  this  dis- 
cussion on  that  basis,  and  that  is  appar- 
ently where  we  are  hung  up.  If  we  could 
make  the  agreement  contingent  upon  our 
seeing  those  five  amendments,  with  the 
opportunity  to  vitiate  the  agreement  if 
we  have  basic  concerns  later  on  either 
side,  it  would  be  all  right  with  me. 

You  have  not  seen  mine  either,  but  I 
can  assure  you  mine  are  germane,  and 
I  think  you  know  what  they  are.  But  I  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
any  new  areas.  We  could  be  lo<*ing  at  a 


whole  new  configuration  of  these  parks 
in  areas  that  are  not — four  areas  that 
are  not — within  the  bill. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  perhaps  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  would  be  to  agree  subject  to 
the  parties'  seeing  the  amendments  of 
the  other  parties  when  we  come  back 
and  have  a  session,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  vitiate  the  agree- 
ment only — well,  there  is  no  point  in 
getting  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  think 
it  should  be  "only."  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  open  up  a  lot  of  doors  by  which 
the  agreement  could  be  vitiated.  There 
is  genuine  concern  about  the  contents  of 
these  amendments.  If  we  could  condition 
it  on  that 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes.  The  concern  is 
about  the  amendments  being  substantive 
not,  perhaps,  a  nit-picking  procedure, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  I 
would  offer  that  has  not  been  talked 
about  long  before  this  session  began. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  we  care- 
fully state  the  condition  wi  which  the 
agreement  might  be  vitiated  so  that  we 
could  proceed? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  would  like  to  have  the  right  to 
vitiate  any  agreement  if  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts go  beyond  the  concept  of 
dealing  with  the  areas  that  are  covered 
by  the  Senate  bill  to  the  extent  that  I 
think  it  becomes  a  bill  that,  if  passed, 
would  not  go  to  conference.  I  do  believe 
that  you  could  do  it  on  the  basis  where 
we  would  end  up  with  a  bill  here  that 
the  House  would  take  and  we  would  not 
get  to  conference  at  all.  Those  areas  we 
deleted  make  the  bill  conferential.  and 
it  means  they  would  be  resolved  in  con- 
ference. That  is  where  I  want  this  bill 
to  be  written,  in  conference,  if  at  all 
p>ossible. 

I  am  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment. I  want  to  work  it  out  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  am  sure  he  can  see  if  we 
end  up  with  a  bill  that  is  entirely  accept- 
able to  the  Alaska  Coalition  and  to  the 
administration  but  is  going  to  not  get 
through  conference  we  do  not  have  any 
chance.  There  are  some  things  in  the 
House  bill  we  would  like  to  see  in  the 
Senate  bill.  They  are  not  in  there  be- 
cause we  knew  we  would  have  those  to 
discuss  in  conference. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  That  is  why  I  think  what 
I  have  proposed,  that  we  will  agree  not 
to  replace  H.R.  39  in  five  installments, 
and  you  agree  not  to  foreclose — not  to 
apply  the  germaneness  rule  to  any  geo- 
graphic area  in  any  one  of  the  four  pro- 
tection systems,  because  under  what  you 
are  saying  you  can  end  up  in  conference, 
and  the  only  issue  that  would  be  in  con- 
ference would  be  whether  it  is  the  Yukon 
Wildlife  Refuge  or  Porcupine  National 
Forest,  and  nothing  else  would  be  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  understand.  I 
think  the  amendments  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  going  to  offer — and  we 
have  been  over  it  enough  to  know  the 
boundaries  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill  and  the 


original  coalition  bill,  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  be  dealing  with, 
not  whether  we  are  going  to  create  addi- 
tional areas  that  go  beyond  the  bill  that 
is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  What  about,  say,  we  come 
in  with  a  refuge  amendment  and  sweep 
in  the  entire  North  Slope  in  the  amend- 
ment. Pet  4  all  the  way  to  the  Canadian 
border.  Under  what  you  are  asking  that 
would  be  nongermane  except  as  it  related 
to  areas  already  in  S.  9. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sure  the  Parlia- 
mentarian will  tell  you  that  if  you  ex- 
tended it  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
Arctic  it  would  be  germane,  but  if  you 
created  contiguous  areas,  areas  not 
within  the  Senate  bill  under  my  inter- 
pretation they  would  not  be  germane,  the 
new  areas  not  covered  by  the  Senate  bill, 
the  individual  areas,  would  not  be 
germane. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Is  the  Senator  con- 
cerned about  a  particular  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  all  NPRA.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  agree 
that  if  we  have  separate  legislation,  the 
President  has  recommended  a  course  of 
action  concerning  it.  We  left  it  out  inten- 
tionally and  the  House  put  it  in  inten- 
tionally, and  I  do  think  that  is  a  con- 
ferential item,  and  the  kind  of  item  that 
ought  tc  be  considered  between  the  two 
Houses  and  not  foreclosed  here  by  an 
amendment  which  makes  the  NPRA  a 
part  or  something  like  that,  of  a  wildlife 
refuge. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
potential  objection  to  that  one  issue? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  primarily  that  is- 
sue and  also  the  question  of  the  interior 
forests  and  what  would  happen  to  those 
interior  forests.  I  have  no  idea  what  your 
amendment  does  with  that. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  makes  two  of  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  just  think  it  would 
be  better  if  we  had  the  right  to — let  us 
enter  an  agreement — you  have  not  seen 
my  amendments  either.  They  might  send 
you  up  the  wall.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
will  because  I  think  we  want  to  get  the 
matter  in  conference. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  think  at  this  point  we 
either  have  to  be  operating  on  good  faith 
and  show  each  other  our  amendments 
and  then  see  where  we  are — the  dis- 
advantage that  I  have  is  that  you  know 
Alaska  much  better  than  I  do  by  def- 
inition, and  for  me  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  considerably  less  knowl- 
edge, representing  an  entire  movement 
that  has  spent  years  on  this,  not  know- 
ing what  I  am  talking  about  I  just  do 
not  think  is  proper.  That  is  the  basis  for 
my  hesitation. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  What  about  letting  it 
go  over  until  morning? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Take  the  Susitna  River. 
It  was  included  in  the  House  bill  and  not 
included  in  our  bill,  and  we  have  a  very 
vital  interest  in  the  Susitna  River.  If  we 
do  not  find  it  in  the  House  bill  we  are 
not  going  to  face  it  as  a  wild  and  scenic 
river.  It  will  be  in  conference,  however, 
because  it  is  in  the  House  bill,  and  it 
would  apparently  be  germane  in  the 
House  bill,  an  amendment  in  the  House 
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bill,  since  the  Senate  rules  pertain  to 
germaneness  over  House  bills.  We  could 
argue  over  individual  issues  that  were 
settled  in  over  60  committee  meetings 
during  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  think  we  have  made  a 
lot  of  progress.  I  think  we  have  the 
framework. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Can  we  not  get  the  time 
agreement  subject  to  a  conference?  I 
do  trust  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  failed 
to  reach  a  final  amicable  resolution  of 
what  is  a  fair  balance.  After  you  see  ours 
and  I  see  yours,  we  will  sit  down  with  the 
Parliamentarian  and  work  it  out  on  the 
basis  of  a  comity  as  it  is  fair.  I  am  not 
seeking  to  rewrite  the  Senate  rules 
either. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  face 
every  one  of  those  issues  that  we  created 
to  have  conferential  items  with  the 
House  on  a  basis  that  wipes  out  our  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Well,  Ted 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  observe  the  Senate  rules?  I  do 
not  want  to  throw  a  thorn  in  this.  But 
could  we  address  the  Chair  and  address 
Senators  in  the  third  person' 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader's  point  is  well  taken 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  we  are  pre- 
ciously close  to  an  agreement.  What  has 
been  propounded  by  the  majority  leader 
IS  satisfactory,  that  it  could  be  vitiated 
if  there  is  disagreement  on  the  issue  of 
germaneness  to  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  all  parties,  that  that  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  next  30 
days,  and  that  would  be  the  only  grounds 
for  a  vitiation  of  the  agreement.  That 
seems  adequate.  No  one  is  giving  up  a 
thmg.  We  will  see  everybody's  amend- 
ment. If  there  is  a  germaneness  dispute 
and  It  is  only  to  the  ground  of  germane- 
ness, then  we  could  vitiate  the  agree- 
ment. Does  that  come  close? 

So.  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  looked 
at  your  amendment  and  said,  "This  in 
my  mind,  is  not  germane,"  that  vitiates 
the  agreement.  But  at  least  we  have 
made  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  to  what  the  majority 
leader  wanted  to  do  and  that  was  only  to 
have  a  vitiation  as  a  result  of  one  par- 
ticular item. 

Mr  TSONGAS.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  ? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  My  concern  is  what 
happens  if  we  get  to  a  point  where  an 
amendment  could  be  objected  to  on  the 
issue  of  germaneness  and  yet  be  clearly 
within  the  spirit  of  the  negotiations  for 
the  past  year  plus. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then  my  colleague  is 
back  to  the  point  where  there  has  not 
been  a  clear  case  of  good  faith,  and  that 
somebody  is  using  a  device  to  thwart  the 
realization  of  this  agreement,  other  than 

^    *Z^  ^^"  "^^^^  ^"'"^  progress  tonight 
on    this.    And    if.    later    on.    there    is 

SS"^'  *^^"  ^^'^  agreement  will  be 

At  least  we  are  starting  out  with  the 
desire  to  do  that.  As  has  been  stated  by 
my  colleagues,  in  the  past  these  areas 


have  been  accommodated  by  the  good- 
will of  the  people  involved. 

Suppose,  in  my  case,  people  are 
suspi.ious  that  I  might  want  to  sabotage 
this.  I  will  look  at  your  amendments  and 
say,  "To  me,  they  are  not  germane." 
That  kills  the  agreement. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  exercise  an 
agreement,  because  I  feel  all  parties  will 
act  in  good  faith.  They  may  not. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  I  could  have  the 
agreement  that  we  could  be  subject  to  a 
response  that  says:   "Yes,  we  expected 
these  amendments.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing it  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is 
proper  that  you  bring  it  up.  We  have  got 
to  get  the  issues  resolved,  but  there  is  a 
germaneness  problem." 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes. 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Could    we   have   the 
agreement  and  the  understanding  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  we 
will  all  submit  the  amendments  to  the 
Parliamentarian  within  30  days  and  we 
will  have  his  decision  as  to  whether  the 
amendments  are  germane  to  the  House 
bill,  are  they  germane  to  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  ones  that  would  not  be  germane 
to  Senate  bill  but  are  germane  to  the 
House  bill  will  be  the  subject  of  a  con- 
ference? If  they  clearly  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  conversation  we  have  had  here 
tonight,   if  that  is  the  determination, 
then  the  majority  leader  or  minority 
leader  can  vitiate  the  agreement 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  sort  of  a  frame- 
work do  you  contemplate?  Would  the 
ruling  of  the  Parliamentarian  be  subject 
to  appeal? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  just  saying  if  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
based  upon  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, think  these  amendments  would 
violate  the  agreement,  they  may  vitiate 
the  agreement.  They  may  not,  too  They 
may  determine  to  go  ahead  with  it  But 
we  will  leave  it  to  their  option  on  the 
basis  of  the  comity  and  if  they  feel  that 
either  of  us  is  seriously  grieved  by  the 
procedures  that  have  been  followed 
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Mr.  DURKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  you  say  the  Susitna  is  not  in  the 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  it  is  not.  It  is  in  the 
substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  And  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  anyone  else  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  the  Susitna  a 
wild  and  scenic  river,  is  it  your  opinion 
tbat  It  would  be  nongermane  under  the 
agreement  that  is  propounded' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  depend  on  the 
way  It  is  done,  really.  Because  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  are  a  series  of  rivers 
and  the  Susitna  could  be  connected  in  a 
manner  that  would  make  it  germane 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Say  the  dam  site,  the 
place  where  you  have  contemplated  put- 
ting the  dam.  and  we  made  that  a  wild 
and  scenic  river  or  a  national  park  with 
the  highest  degree  of  protection  is  it 
your  vew  of  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  that  would  be  nonger- 
mane because  it  is  not  addressed  in  anv 
way?  ^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are 
pushing  me  on  that.  You  are  getting  into 


the  merits  of  the  situation.  The  Congress 
has  already  acted  to  authorise  this  dam 
site  and  the  State  is  expending  miUions 
of  dollars  on  this  project.  The  Federal 
Government  has  already  expended  un- 
usual sums.  And  now  to  act  to  preclude 
the  people  of  Alaska,  in  this  period  of 
an  energy  crisis,  to  not  enjoy  a  renew- 
able resource  is  really  preposterous 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
You  know,  we  damn  near  got  killed  look- 
ing at  that  dam  site  flying  in  that  little 
plane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— go  ahead  and  finish  your  sentence 
Mr.  DURKIN.  The  Susitna  was 
brought  up.  I  am  not  arguing  about  the 
Susitna  itself.  But  we  are  sort  of  like 
the  blind  man  feeling  the  brown  bear 
not  quite  sure  what  we  are  up  against' 
And  we  do  not  want  to  foreclose  the 
abihty  to  offer  an  amendment  involving 
any  one  of  the  four  prospective  units  or 
systems  to  any  geographic  area  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  We  will  agree  that  we 
will  not  replace  H.R.  39  in  five  install- 
ments. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
With  the  suggestion  I  made,  not  even 
tying  it  down  to  the  Parliamentarian,  If 
you  wanted  to  move  to  vitiate  the  agree- 
ment because  you  felt  that  there  were 
things  happening  on  the  basis  of 
germaneness  of  the  amendments,  then 
you  could  do  that.  There  is  really  no 
diminution  of  any  individual's  preroga- 
tives in  this  agreement,  except  that  if 
we  do  go  forward  in  the  spirit  of  comity 
to  try  to  arrive  at  something,  to  accom- 
modate the  difficulty  of  leadership. 

You  could  do  the  same  thing  as  I  could 
do  if  you  want  to  vitiate  it  later  on  these 
grounds. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Maybe  the  majority  leader  could  help 
me  answer  this  question.  If  we  do  that, 
do  we  really  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  or  do  we  have  an  agreement 
to  try  to  reach  an  agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR.  I  think  you 
would  have  an  agreement  that  could  be 
vitiated  on  certain  conditions 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Does    the    majority 
leader  feel  uncomfortable  with  the  sug- 
gestion I  made  that  the  final  decision 
woula   be   made   by   the   leadership'   I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  think  he  and 
I  have  the  same  feeling;  and  that  Is  If 
the  final  decision  would  be  such  that 
we  feel  that  somehow  or  other  we  have 
been  totally  betrayed  by  the  system,  we 
want  out.  But  it  would  have  to  be  a 
total  betrayal  to  get  to  that  point.  And 
I  trust  the  leadership   to   make   that 
judgment  and  he  apparently  would,  also. 
Is  that  agreeable  with  you?  We  have 
an  asreement  subject  to  being  vitiated 
by  the  leadership  if  they  feel  we  are  so 
disturbed  that  it  might  affect  the  future 
operation  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  What  is  your  definition 
of  "total  betrayal"? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  was  the  concept 
of  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
felt  very  akin  to  those  words. 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
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Alaska  would  delete  the  word  "total" 
and  accept  the  word  "betrayal,"  I  think 
we  have  an  agreement  we  can  all  live 
with. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  condition  is  that 
we  have  gotten  an  agreement,  subject  to 
being  vitiated  by  the  minority  leader 
and  majority  letider,  if  they  are  con- 
vinced any  one  of  the  parties  involved 
has  really  been  misled  by  this  craicept. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  want  to  have  this  more 
involved  than  we  already  have  it.  but  I 
am  not  sure  what  the  procedure  to  viti- 
ate is,  what  the  form  is  for  deciding 
whether  it  can  be  vitiated  or  not,  and 
the  framework  that  the  trier  of  the  fact, 
if  you  will,  will  utilize  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  betrayal  to  cause 
vitiation. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  we  ended  up  in  a  situation  where 
I  offered  my  five  amendments,  and  those 
were  no  surprise  to  anyone,  particularly 
in  view  of  their  being  discussed  for  these 
many  months,  and  they  were  presented 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  who  said, 
"No;  you  cannot  have  one  of  these  for 
purely  parliamentary  reasons  in  the 
process,"  that  process  would  so  under- 
mine this  environmentalist  effort  that 
I  could  see  that  I  could  not  proceed  in 
good  faith  and  I  could  go  to  the  majority 
leader  and  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  last 
13  months  has  been  betrayed.  I  would 
ask  him  to  honor  my  request  to  vitiate 
the  agreement.  We  have  been  through  a 
number  of  amendments  and  a  number  of 
controversies  and  have  been  able  to  work 
them  all  out.  Here  we  are  discussing  a 
hypothetical.  I  hope  that  since  we  have 
gone  this  far,  we  can  continue  on. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept that.  The  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  together  can  authorize  com- 
mittees to  sit  in  the  afternoon,  they  can 
do  a  lot  of  things  contrary  to  the  rules, 
if  they  both  agree.  They  both  would  have 
to  agree  to  do  this.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  give  that  power  to 
them. 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  Well,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  While  we  are  waiting 
for  Senator  Gravel,  can  I  ask  another 
question  of  Senator  Stevens? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Under  the  agreement  to 
vitiate  if  somebody  cries  foul,  what  about 
if  there  is  a  totally  different  treatment 
of  Misty  Fields? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  that  it  would  be  germane.  Misty 
Fjords  is  in  the  bill.  You  can  rename  it 
or  refigure  it,  or  do  almost  anything  you 
want  with  it.  It  would  not  be  a  new  area. 
But  if  you  went  to  some  other  islands  in 
southeastern  not  covered  by  this  bill, 
subject  to  existing  contracts  for  cutting, 
and  you  said  you  wanted  to  make  that 
into  the  Purple  Fjords,  then  I  would  say 
you  had  violated  the  spirit  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  What  about  if  we  pro- 
posed that  the  Admiralty  Islands  be  a 
wilderness;  would  that  be  germane? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  When  we  talk  about 
S.  9,  we  are  talking  about  the  Senate 
committee  version,  I  assume  we  agree 
with  that,  as  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  in  S.  9.  It  would  be  ger- 
mane to  do  whatever  you  wished  to  do 
with  the  Admiralty  Islands.  That  does 
not  foreclose  me  from  being  as  vociferous 
as  I  can  about  what  you  might  propose. 

Again,  I  am  trying  to  avoid  getting 
new  areas  in  here  and,  in  effect,  making 
this  bill  a  bill  that  covers  areas  we  have 
not  even  prepared  studies  on.  We  have 
areas  that  have  been  suggested  by  the 
coalition  and  we  have  not  even  studied 
them.  They  are  coming  up  with  new 
ideas  for  new  parks  and  new  wildlife 
refuges  that  none  of  us  have  discussed. 
I  think  that  would  be  unfair,  if  we  came 
in  with  something  that  none  of  us  has 
reviewed  and  we  had  no  idea  as  to  what 
was  going  on.  Some  of  those  are  NPRA. 
incidentally.  They  have  ideas  of  new 
refuges  that  we  have  not  even  looked  at. 
That  is  all  I  am  saying,  for  us  to  talk 
about  existing  areas,  and  the  expansion, 
redefinition,  reclassification.  Those  are 
entirely  germane. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  face  the  problems 
of  having  entirely  new  concepts  come  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  meet.  That  is  what  I  would 
say  would  be  unfair  from  my  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  feels  contrary  to  that, 
but  I  do  think  that  there  are  some  who 
do  confer  with  my  good  friend  who 
might  suggest  such  an  avenue  of 
approach. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  what  is 
the  condition,  if  I  can  ask  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader?  What  is 
the  condition  by  which  the  agreement 
could  be  vitiated? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  after  consultation 
with  the  parliamentarian  one  of  us 
raises  the  question  of  a  departure  from 
the  understanding,  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leader  are  convinced  to- 
gether that  that  is  the  case,  the  major- 
ity leader  could  vitiate  the  agreement. 
He  might  not  even  call  it  up  under  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  further 
question:  When  the  Senator  says,  "all  of 
us" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  talking  about 
those  of  us  who  are  involved,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  two  Senators  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU.  Is 
that  agreeable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  all  Senators. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  order  is  for  the  Senate  to  convene 


at  9  a.m.   tomorrow  morning,   is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Are  there  any 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
other  than  the  order  for  Senator  Harky 
F.  Byrd.  Jr.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  only  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AN  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FROM  FEBRU- 
ARY 13  TO  FEBRUARY  19.  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  House  concurrent 
resolution.  I  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the 
clerk,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerU 
will  state  the  concurrent  resolution  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  276) 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  13  to  February  19,  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  276)  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  12  hours 
and  31  minutes  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:29  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  tomorrow. 
Friday,  February  8,  1980,  at  9  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominati(His  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  7,  1980: 

National  Commksion  on  Librakies  and 
Information  Science 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  terms  expiring 
July  19,  1984: 

Helmut  A.  Alpers,  of  Connecticut. 

Carlos  A.  Cuadra,  of  California. 

Margaret  S.  Warden,  of  Montana. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  cwnmitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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NUCLEAR    WASTE    ISSUES    NEED 
RESOLUTION-ARTICLE  RE- 

VIEWS HISTORY  AND  OPTIONS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  WKST  TIXGlAU 
n»  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
thoughtful  article.  "Radioactive 
Waste,  Nuclear  Energy's  Dilemma," 
which  appeared  in  the  fall  1979  issue 
of  Amicus,  published  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council.  '  The 
author,  Terry  Lash,  provides  a  rea- 
soned discussion  of  the  nature  of  nu- 
clear waste  and  of  the  woefully  inad- 
equate attempts  of  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment to  dispose  of  it.  Seen  in  light 
of  the  record  developed  at  the  exten- 
sive hearings  on  nuclear  waste  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation, 
chaired  by  my  able  colleague  Senator 
Hart,  this  article  enunciates  a  nimiber 
of  principles  against  which  pending 
legislation  on  this  subject  should  be 
measured. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  in  Lash's 
account  is  the  pattern  of  repeated 
shifts  in  policy  on  the  desired  means 
of  disposal,  while  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  safe,  permanent 
disposal  of  the  most  toxic  forms  of  nu- 
clear waste  is  possible  remains  unre- 
solved. 

That  there  is  no  disposal  capacity 
for  high-level  waste  available  more 
than  25  years  after  commercial  gen- 
eration of  this  waste  began  is  a  very 
persuasive  argument  for  the  creation 
of  an  action-forcing  mechanism.  Legis- 
lation that  would  delay  further  the 
final  resolution  of  this  national  prob- 
lem by  authorizing  an  expensive  pro- 
gram of  long-term  storage  of  civilian 
high-level  waste,  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive. 

In  devising  a  mechanism  to  speed 
action  on  permanent  disposal,  howev- 
er, we  must  be  careful  to  allow  for  de- 
liberate consideration  of  the  serious 
technological  questions  and  potential 
long-term  impacts.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  undermine  public  confidence  in 
the  entire  disposal  program.  On  the 
vital  question  of  nuclear  waste  dispos- 
al, we  must  assure  the  sort  of  reasoned 
decisionmaking  so  often  lacking  in  the 
formulation  of  Federal  policy  on  nu- 
clear power  In  the  past. 

Central  to  such  a  decisionmaking 
process  is  alternatives  analysis.  The 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
proposed  regulations  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  6,  1979, 
employed  an  alternatives  approach  to 
the  geologic  disposal  of  high-level  nu- 
clear waste;  this  is  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 


Interagency  Review  Group  on  Nuclear 
Waste  Management. 

Specifically,  the  Commission  would 
require  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
investigate  a  minimum  of  three  sites 
representing  a  minimum  of  two  geo- 
logic media.  However,  the  Conunission 
fully  expects  the  Department  to 
submit  a  wider  range  of  alternatives 
than  the  minimum  suggested.  Further, 
the  Department  would  be  required  to 
analyze  the  suitability  of  a'  variety  of 
waste  forms  to  be  used  in  disposal. 

We  must  be  confident  that  our 
knowledge  permits  us  to  determine 
whether  permanent  disposal  of  high- 
level  waste  presents  a  socially  accept- 
able risk.  If  it  does,  we  must  be  satis- 
fied that  our  Imowledge  permits  us  to 
determine  the  combination  of  geologic 
medium  and  waste  form  which  will 
best  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety.  We  are  currently  unable  to 
answer  these  questions. 

Even  when  and  if  our  expertise 
allows  for  these  determinations,  there 
will  be  little  public  confidence  in  the 
nuclear  waste  management  program 
unless  there  is  genuine  public  Involve- 
ment. This  involvement  must  extend 
not  only  to  the  procedures  for  licens- 
ing a  facility,  but  also  to  the  ultimate 
question  of  whether  a  State  wants 
such  a  faculty  located  within  its  bor- 
ders. This  has  been  a  matter  of  legiti- 
mate concern  to  the  States  for  almost 
20  years. 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  also  a  national 
interest  to  consider.  Past  policy  defi- 
ciencies have  left  us  with  a  problem  of 
national  proportions.  Disposing  of  the 
existing  volume  of  nuclear  waste  is  a 
national  undertaking.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  this  accumulation  represents  a 
major  Federal  interest  in  proceeding 
with  permanent  disposal,  provided  it 
does  not  pose  an  unacceptable  risk. 
This  interest  must  be  acknowledged  in 
defining  the  State  role. 

The  article  documents  the  formida- 
ble difficulties  in  waste  management 
encountered  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Its  successor,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  this  history  requires  an  in- 
dependent and  vigorous  regulatory 
program  that  is  consistent  with  other 
national  objectives. 

These  difficulties  are  not  merely  of 
historical  Interest.  A  report  of  the 
Inspector  General's  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  released  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  concludes  that  Important  man- 
agement policies  and  practices  at  the 
Department's  Hanford  nuclear  waste 
reservation  are  in  need  of  complete 
overhaul.  Further,  a  State  task  force 
appointed  by  Idaho  Gov.  John  Evans 
concluded  on  December  13,  of  last 
year,  that  low-level  waste  Injection 
Into  the  Snake  Plain  aquifer  at  the 


Department's    Idaho    National    Engi- 
neering Laboratory: 

While  meeting  Department  of  Energy 
guidelines,  •  •  •  violates  existing  and  pro- 
posed Environmental  Protection  Agency  In- 
jection regulations  as  well  as  State  regula- 
tions. 

Independent  regulation  of  all  De- 
partment of  ESiergy  nuclear  waste  ac- 
tivities Is  consistent  with  two  prece- 
dents establshed  by  the  Congress  In 
1974  and  1975.  First,  in  dividing  up  the 
functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  EInergy  Commission,  we  ac- 
knowledge in  the  nuclear  context  that 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
public  health  and  safety  must  reside 
in  an  entity  separate  from  the  organi- 
zation charged  with  promotional  and 
programmatic  responsibilities.  Second, 
in  extending  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission authority  over  long-term  stor- 
age facilities  for  high-level  nuclear 
waste  generated  by  defense  production 
activities,  we  affirmed  that  independ- 
ent regulation  of  management  of  de- 
fense generated  waste  can  be  accom- 
plished In  a  manner  consistent  with 
national  security  objectives. 

The  Senate  must  acknowledge  in  the 
context  of  waste  management,  as  it 
did  in  the  Price  Anderson  amendments 
of  1975  respecting  tort  liability  for  a 
nuclear  accident,  that  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  represents  an  inherently  danger- 
ous technology.  The  principal  objec- 
tive of  nuclear  waste  management 
must  be  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
environment,  not  merely  "to  expedi- 
tiously eliminate  an  impediment  to 
the  future  growth  of  conmiercial  nu- 
clear power. 

According  to  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  expended  $12.1  billion 
through  1978  in  subsidies  to  the  nu- 
clear industry.  This  estimate  is  exclusive 
of  the  subsidies  conferred  by  Federal 
programs  to  stimulate  the  mining  of 
domestic  uranium  and  to  indemnify 
and  limit  the  liability  of  utUitles  sup- 
pliers and  contractors  in  the  event  of 
an  accident  at  a  nuclear  powerplant. 
This  last  program  of  indemnification 
and  liabUity  limitation,  established  by 
the  Price-Anderson  Act.  was  essential 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  nuclear 
industry. 

Despite  such  an  enormous  invest- 
ment, this  Nation  is  today  faced  with  a 
Three  Mile  Island  accident  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  entirely  unresolved  nu- 
clear waste  situation  on  the  other. 
This  situation  suggests  that  we  must 
now  decide  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  promote 
the  conmiercial  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  or 
should  Instead  assume  a  posture  of 
greater  neutrality. 


February  7,  1980 


Thi«   "bullet"   symbol   identif.M   »tatemenu  or   insertion,   which  are   not  spoken   by   the   Member   on   the   floor. 


Mr.  President.  I  ccmmend  this  arti- 
cle to  the-  attention-  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

RADiOAcrnrs  Wasis— Ndcleab  Enekgy's 
DiuoacA 

Nowadaya  the  unresolved  problem  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  disposal  Is  often  mentioned 
as  the  Achilles'  heel  of  nuclear  power.  With 
increasing  frequency  the  unluiowns  and  un- 
certainties atwut  geologic  disposal  of  high- 
level  wastes  are  emphaaized  in  official 
reports.  The  noo-technologlea)  problems, 
furthermore,  seem  no  closer  to  resolution 
today  tiian  in  earlier  years.  This  situation 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  optimism  of  20 
years  age  that  technical  solutions  existed. 

The  lack  of  substantial  progre^  can  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  two  factors:  gross  techno- 
logical optimism  and  neglect  of  non-tec)uM>- 
logical  issues.  Also,  efforts  to  solve  the 
waste  disposal  problem  were  greatly  under- 
funded until  recently.  The  character  of  the 
problem  is  different  today  because  of  past 
mistakes  and  the  new  national  atmosphere 
of  distrust  of  government  and  large  techno- 
logical systems.  Solving  the  waste  disposal 
problem  now.  in  other  words.  Is  much  more 
complicated  than  30  years  ago,  when  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  find  a  solution  before 
large  quantities  Of  wastes  were  created  and 
nuclear  power  became  a  major  national 
issue. 

Improved  federal  programs  are  needed  for 
disposing  of  radioactive  wastes.  Greater 
public  understanding  also  Is  required  to  de- 
velop a  broadly  accepted  approach  for  solv- 
ing the  existing  waste  disposal  problem  and 
for  determining  whether  more  wastes 
should  be  created  by  operating  nuclear 
power  plants. 

types  AMD  origins  OP  WASTE 

Nuclear  power  plants  generate  electricity 
by  using  the  heat  created  by  nuclear  fission. 
or  the  splitting  of  atoms.  The  splitting 
occurs  when  a  fissionable  atom,  either  the 
isotope  uranium-23S  or  the  Isotope  plutoal- 
um-239  In  existing  power  plants.  Is  bombard- 
ed by  a  neutron.  In  addition  to  heat,  the 
splitting  releases  new  neutrons,  some  of 
which  bombard  other  fissionable  uranium 
or  Plutonium  atoms,  splitting  them  in  turn 
and  creating  a  chain  reaction.  In  a  nuclear 
bomb  the  splitting  occurs  very  rapidly,  re- 
leasing vast  amounts  of  energy  in  a  short 
period,  while  in  a  nuclear  reactor  the  split- 
ting is  normally  controlled  in  an  equilibrium 
condition.  (A  nuclear  reactor  cannot  ex- 
plode like  a  nuclear  bomb,  even  if  there  is  a 
serious  accident,  because  the  physical  condi- 
tions required  for  a  nuclear  explosion 
cannot  exist.) 

Two  broad  categories  of  radioactive  atoms 
result  from  the  splitting  process.  First, 
there  are  the  fission  products  such  as  the 
radioisotopes  strontlum-M  and  ceslum-137. 
The  fission  prodiicts  are  the  smaller  atomic 
fragments  of  the  split  uranium  atoms.  The 
second  category  consists  of  the  fission  by- 
products. These  are  larger  atoms,  formed 
when  other,  nqn-fissionable  large  atoms, 
such  as  uranium-338,  capture  neutrons.  In 
fresh  fuel,  only  the  isotope  uranlum-235, 
which  comprises  approximately  3  percent  of 
the  uranium  in  light  water  reactor  fuel,  is 
fissionable.  The  predominant  uranium  iso- 
tope, uranium-238.  rather  than  splitting 
when  bombarded  by  neutrons,  may  absorb  a 
neutron  and  through  a  series  of  nuclear  re- 
actions, become  plutonium-a39,  which  also 
splits  when  It  captures  a  neutron.  The  con- 
centration of  plutonium-S39  Increases  with 
time  so  that  when  a  reactor  is  refueled 
about  one-half  of  the  nuclear  energy  results 
from  its  fissioning. 
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The  build-up  of  new  non-fissionable  atoms 
and  the  depletion  of  uranium-235  makes 
sustaining  a  chain  reaction  difficolt  In  a  nu- 
clear power  reactor.  Therefore,  each  year, 
about  30  percent  of  the  fuel  in  a  nuclear 
power  reactor  is  removed  and  replaced  with 
fresh  fueL  The  removed  fuel  is  said  to  be 
spent. 

In  contrast.  In  a  reactor  operated  to  pro- 
duce weapons  grade  pIutoniuBi— phitonlum 
that  has  a  high  percentage  of  the  339  iso- 
tope—UK fuel  is  withdrawn  before  a  lot  of 
uranium-23S  fiaslona.  Thus,  the  concentra- 
tion of  fission  products  and  by-products  in 
spent  fuel  from  power  reactors  is  much 
higher  than  in  the  fuel  removed  from  the 
so-called  production  reactors. 

In  the  past,  both  types  of  used  fuel  were 
reprocessed  in  order  to  separate  the  unfls- 
sloned  plutonium  from  all  of  the  other 
atoms.  'The  liquid  residue  from  reprocessing, 
which  contains  very  high  levels  of  radioac- 
tivity, is  waste. 

Currently,  there  is  a  moratorium  on  com- 
mercial reprocessing  in  this  country,  al- 
though Plutonium  is  still  being  extracted  at 
reprocessing  plants  on  government  reserva- 
tions in  Idaho  and  South  Carolina  as  part  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  productioa  and  nuclew 
navy  programs.  Unless  commercial  reproc- 
essing is  allowed  to  resume,  the  spent  fuel 
from  power  reactors  will  be  high-level  radio- 
active waste. 

Although  the  high-level  wastes  are  the 
most  toxic,  other  potentially  dangerous  ra- 
dioactive wastes  are  produced  from  operat- 
ing nuclear  power  plants.  Supporting  nucle- 
ar power  plants  Is  a  series  of  activities,  coa- 
stituting  a  fuel  cycle,  that  begins  with  the 
mining  of  uranium  ore.  This  ore  contains 
many  natural  radioactive  Isotopes  from  the 
radioactive  decay  of  uranium.  These  natural 
radioactive  materlEOs  can  cause  •  cancer  if 
they  irradiate  people.  The  uranium  miners 
have  suffered  the  most  from  such  expo- 
sures. Because  radiation  protection  stand- 
ards have  been  too  lax,  the  premature 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  miners  is  occurring. 
Uranium  mining  also  results  in  releases  of 
radioactivity  into  the  general  environment, 
causing  additional  radiation  exposures.  Al- 
though the  added  rates  of  exposure  are  very 
low,  some  deaths  probably  occur. 

More  radioactivity  escapes  Into  the  envi- 
ronment after  the  uranium  ore  is  extracted 
and  purified  from  the  rest  of  the  ore.  The 
residue,  or  taUlngs,  remains  radioactive  in- 
definitely from  a  human  perspective.  Small 
amounts  of  the  radioactivity  from  the  tail- 
ings enter  the  environment  each  year.  In 
the  past  piles  of  tailings  were  pooriy  located 
and  protected.  Natural  radioacUvc  isotopes 
leached  into  rivers  and  were  even  used  to 
construct  homes  and  schools.  As  a  result 
people  were  exposed  to  hazardous  amounts 
of  radiation.  Although  better  practices  are 
followed  today  and  more  improved  measures 
are  suggested  for  the  future,  there  win 
remain  an  element  of  risk  associated  with 
uranium  tailings. 

If  there  is  reprocessing  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  in  the  future,  then  large  amounts 
of  low-  and  intermediate-level  radioactive 
wastes  will  be  produced.  Now.  substantial 
amounts  of  commercial  low-level  wastes  are 
produced  only  at  nuclear  power  plants.  Ad- 
ditional quantities  of  low  and  intermediate- 
level  wastes  are  produced  at  government 
facilities  and  as  a  result  of  industrial,  medi- 
cal and  research  activities  using  radioactive 
materials.  These  other  than  high-level 
wastes  have  widely  varying  physical,  chemi- 
cal and  radiological  properties. 

In  some  notorious  cases,  the  low-level 
wastes  have  not  been  disposed  of  properly. 
Pour  out  of  six  commercial  low-level  waste 
burial  sites  are  now  shut  down  because  of 
unsaUsfactory  performaooe.  Problems  at 
these  sites  have  included  fires,  poor  packag- 
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ing,  theft  of  radioactive  materials,  flooding 
of  trenches  containing  radioactive  wastes. 
and  unexpected  migration  of  wastes  away 
from  trenches.  The  current  situation  is  suf- 
ficiently bad  that  the  federal  govenmient 
may  resume  responalMUty  for  the  burial  of 
commercial  low-levd  wastes  as  well  as  its 
own  wastes. 

Despite  the  ongoing  problems  with  dispos- 
ing of  uranium  tailings  and  low-level  wastes, 
however,  the  greatest  concern  Is  aboct  the 
high-level  wastes.  Currently,  the  inventory 
of  spent  fuel  is  building  up  in  water-cooled 
pools  connected  to  nuclear  power  plants. 
Space  for  storing  more  spent  fuel  is  running 
out.  potentially  Jeopardizing  operation  of 
nuclear  po««r  iriants  duriiw  the  1980b  and 
beyond.  The  storage  problem  ooeura  princi- 
pally because  the  federal  government  did 
not  plan  adequately  for  the  backend  of  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Federal  managers  were 
overconfident  about  the  ease  of  transferring 
reprocessing  technology  to  the  commercial 
sector,  and  they  were  negligent  in  assess- 
ments of  the  rlA  posed  by  reprocessing  and 
wide-spread  oommercial  use  of  plutonium. 
AistK  too  little  effort  was  made  to  find  an 
acceptable  way  of  ultimately  «iigpn«ing  of 
high-level  radioactive  wastes. 

When  measured  by  amoimt  of  radioactiv- 
ity (as  an  indicator  of  potential  hazard)  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  commercial  radioac- 
tive wastes  have  been  generated  already, 
and  the  waste  Inventories  are  growing  rapid- 
ly. At  present  about  70  oommercial  nuclear 
reactors  are  operating  within  this  coontry, 
and  by  the  year  2000  perhaps  300  or  more 
such  reactors  may  be  operating.  When 
measured  by  the  radioactivity  of  two  of  the 
more  troublesome  radionuclides,  strontlxun- 
90  and  cesium- 137,  the  current  inventory  of 
radioactive  wastes  in  temporary  storage  is 
expected  to  double  within  three  or  four 
years:  and  the  inventory  produced  by  com- 
mercial reactors  by  the  end  of  the  century 
may  be  10  to  20  times  greater  than  that  cur- 
rently on  hand.  Additional  quantities  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes  will  be  produced  as  a  result 
of  nuclear  weapons  programs  and  research 
aiKl  development  activities.  The  amounts  of 
this  type  of  radioactivity  in  spent  fuel  and 
military  high-level  wastes  are  approximate- 
ly equal  today.  Under  current  projections 
for  nuclear  power,  however,  the  amount  of 
radioactivity  in  conunercial  wastes  will  far 
exceed  the  amount  in  military  wastes  before 
the  year  2000. 

The  existing  review  of  reprocessing  and 
recycling  of  plutonium  produced  In  domes- 
tic nuclear  power  plants  has  Introduced 
major  uncertainties  about  how  to  proceed  in 
developing  a  waste  disposal  system.  There  Is 
the  pa6sil>llity  that  no  acceptably  safe  re- 
processing technology  will  be  found.  In  that 
event,  the  spent  fuel  will  be  the  high-level 
waste.  Within  the  past  year  the  federal  gov- 
errunent  has  begun  work  to  plan  for  such  a 
contingency.  The  technology  for  disposing 
of  spent  fuel  has  not  be  developed  to  date, 
because  the  preaumpUod  until  very  recently 
had  been  that  there  would  be  reproceasing. 
The  nuclear  fuel  cycle  where  the  spent  fuel 
is  disposed  of  as  high-level  waste  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  once-through  fuel  cycle. 
The  current  fuel  cycle— based  on  an  indefi- 
nite deferral  of  recycling— may  be  called  the 
stowaway  fuel  cycle. 

The  large  sise  of  the  current  and  antici- 
pated Inventory  of  radioactive  wastes  pre- 
cludes Its  dispersal  idto  the  general  environ- 
ment, making  permanent  isolation  manda- 
tory. Despite  the  absolute  necessity  to  con- 
tain the  wastes  permanently,  the  degree  of 
risk  Inherent  In  schemes  to  dispose  of  the 
wastes  has  not  been  assessed  fully  by  any 
competent  organlzatloiL  Indeed,  a  paper 
prepared  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission by  its  own  staff  noted  that  existing 
analyses  of  the  radioactive  wastas  dtapotal 
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Issue  "are  based  on  limited  data"  and  "in- 
conclusive." 

The  underlying  fact  about  the  fission 
process  utilized  In  nuclear  reactors  Is  that  It 
unavoidably  produces  large  quantities  of 
man-made  radioactive  materials  that  are  so 
destructive  of  life  that  they  must  be  perma- 
nently prevented  from  entering  the  living 
environment.  The  special  hazards  of  these 
wastes  result  from  the  emission  of  radiation, 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  humaji  senses 
except  In  massive  doses.  Radiological  effects 
are  nunulative  and  may  not  be  evident  for 
some  time— as  in  the  case  of  cancer  develop- 
ment and  genetic  damage.  Radiation  can 
harm  both  an  individual  and,  by  Impairing 
the  reproductive  cells,  future  generations  of 
our  dracendents.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, any  increase  In  the  background  level 
of  radiation  will  Inevitably  result  in  injury 
to  a  proportion  of  the  exposed  population. 

Shortly  after  the  congressional  decision  in 
1954  to  commercialize  nuclear  power,  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  conunlttee  of  ge- 
ologists and  geophysiclsts  that  was  estab- 
lished to  consider  ways  to  dispose  of  radio- 
active wastes  stressed  the  need  for  great 
care  in  their  handling:  "Unlike  the  disposal 
of  any  other  type  of  waste,  the  hazard  relat- 
ed to  radioactive  wastes  Is  so  great  that  no 
element  of  doubt  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
regarding  safety." 

Many  radioactive  elements  do  not  disperse 
in  the  environment,  but  rather  concentrate 
in  some  plants  and  animals  and,  thereby, 
work  their  way  up  food  chains  to  man.  In 
general,  the  complex  behavior  of  radioactive 
materials  in  the  often  subtle  interrelation- 
ships among  the  various  life  forms  and  their 
physical  environment  makes  prediction  of 
the  harm  caused  by  releases  of  radioactive 
wastes  highly  uncertain. 

Unlike  other  possible  environmental  con- 
taminants, radioactive  wastes  are  Immune 
to  outside  Influence.  Each  rtuiionuclide 
decays  and  emits  radiation  at  Its  own  partic- 
ular rate  regardless  of  temperature,  pres- 
sure or  chemical  environment  and  continues 
to  do  so  no  matter  what  Is  done  to  It.  Cur- 
rently, allowing  radionuclides  to  decay  natu- 
rally is  the  only  practical  means  of  eliminat- 
ing the  radiological  hazards  of  radioactive 
wastes.  Therefore,  all  processing  and  storing 
of  radioactive  wastes  must  be  considered  as 
only  Intermediate  steps  leading  finally  to 
disposal  by  decay— a  very  long  process  for 
some  radioactive  materials.  Some  wastes 
must  be  seciu-ely  stored  for  centuries  while 
other  wastes,  particularly  those  containing 
Plutonium  and  the  other  man-made  transu- 
ranic  elements,  must  be  Isolated  from  the 
environment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years. 

The  hazardous  properties  of  radioactive 
wastes  are  quite  different  from  the  toxico- 
logical  characteristics  of  chemical  contami- 
nants in  the  environment. 

The  toxicity  of  chemical  non-nuclear 
waste  is  dependent  upon  the  detailed  molec- 
ular configuration  of  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. For  Instance,  the  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bon benzene  Is  highly  toxic  when  Inhaled.  If 
the  benzene  Is  completely  burned,  the  com- 
bustion products,  carbon  dioxide  and  water, 
possess  relatively  innocuous  characteristics 
that  are  entirely  different  than  the  toxico- 
logical  properties  of  the  original  benzene.  In 
other  words,  the  ring-shaped  benzene  mole- 
cule Is  the  toxic  entity,  not  the  individual 
elements  forming  the  molecule.  In  contrast. 
If  the  original  bensene  molecule  were 
formed  from  radioactive  Isotopes  of  cartwn 
and  hydrogen,  the  combustion  products 
would  continue  to  be  radiologlcally  toxic 
and  pose  a  hazard  if  released  into  the  envi- 
ronment. Chemical  or  physical  changes  in 
materials  containing  radionuclides  do  not 
reduce  the  basic  radiotoxic  properties  of  the 
materials,  except  insofar  as  the  modified 
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materials  may  behave  differently  in  the  en- 
vironment or  human  body.  Atom  for  atom, 
or  molecule  for  molecule,  the  radlotoxicity 
tends  to  be  far  greater  than  the  chemical 
toxicity  of  any  given  substance,  including 
heavy  metals  which  with  radioactive  wastes 
share  the  property  of  not  being  destroyed  In 
the  environment.  For  example,  on  an  atom- 
for-atom  basis,  the  rsuUoactlve  Isotope  lead- 
210  is  20  million  times  more  toxic  than  the 
non-radioactive  form  of  lead.  This  high  tox- 
icity of  very  small  amounts  of  radioactive 
substances  is  another  important  basic  dif- 
ference between  chemically  toxic  and  radio- 
toxic  materials. 

High-level  waste  management  began  at 
the  federal  Hanford  Reservation  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Washington.  The  Reservation 
remains  the  country's  largest  waste  storage 
facility.  The  high-level  radioactive  wastes  at 
Hanford  are  stored  as  alkaline  liquid  solu- 
tions in  carbon  steel  tanks— some  with  only 
single  walls.  This  storage  method  was  select- 
ed because  prior  experience  with  It  during 
the  1940s  had  been  satisfactory.  The  choice, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  unwise.  Shortly 
after  they  were  placed  in  use,  some  of  the 
tanks  began  to  leak.  The  principal  problem 
was  the  Inherent  susceptibility  of  carboii 
steel  to  chemical  attack— a  problem  not 
nearly  as  severe  with  stainless  steeL  There 
have  been  18  such  tank  leaks  and  several 
leaks  in  pipes  connecting  the  tanks.  Ap- 
proximately 500.000  gallons  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  have  seeped  into  the  Han- 
ford soli  and  permanently  contaminated  it. 
The  radioactivity  in  the  soil  at  Hanford  will 
have  to  be  monitored  for  as  long  as  man  in- 
habits the  area,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
physical  and  biological  transport  mecha- 
nisms are  not  releasing  radionuclides  Into 
an  exposure  pathway  for  humans. 

A  large  leak  during  the  spring  of  1973— 
which  went  undiscovered  for  55  days,  allow- 
ing 115.000  gaUons  of  high-level  wastes  to 
seep  into  the  soil— suggests  what  can 
happen  with  a  little  carelessness.  Among 
other  things,  although  waste-level  readings 
were  taken  in  the  tank  each  day.  on-site  per- 
sonnel did  not  recall  the  previous  day's 
readings,  and  their  superiors,  charged  with 
comparing  readings,  were  over-burdened 
with  other  work  and  did  not  make  the  com- 
parisons. 

Another  common  problem  which  has  ad- 
versely affected  waste  management  at  Han- 
ford Is  Institutional  disinclination  to  spend 
the  money  required  to  provide  safety  mar- 
gins. A  1968  General  Accounting  "office 
study  revealed,  for  example,  that  the  major- 
ity of  tanks  at  Hanford  were  over  ten  years 
old  and.  therefore,  vulnerable  to  leaks,  but 
that  the  only  spare  tanks  available  for 
transfer  in  case  of  a  leak  were  used  tanks 
which  studies  had  indicated  should  not  be 
brought  back  into  service. 

Required  to  halt  the  tank  leaks  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  AEC  at  Hanford  was  forced 
Into  another  well-known  institutional  prob- 
lem—fixing errors  In  ways  that  often  lead  to 
other  larger,  long-term  problems.  To  limit 
leakage  the  AEC  began  to  soUdlfy  the  high- 
level  Uquld  wastes  at  Hanford.  While  this 
minimizes  leakage,  at  the  same  time  it 
greatly  aggravates  the  problem  of  finding 
an  adequate  long-term  storage  solution  for 
these  wastes.  This  Is  because  the  alkaline 
wastes  (in  contrast  to  wastes  in  other  liquid 
solutions)  must  be  reduced  to  a  salt  cake/ 
sludge  form  which  wlU  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  remove  from  the  tanks  or  handle  but 
which  will  over  time  require  a  more  perma- 
nent storage  treatment.  So,  in  this  case,  the 
response  to  an  immediate  problem  has  led 
to  another  larger,  but  perhaps  deferrable, 
problem. 

Another  dubious  practice  at  Hanford  was 
that  of  pouring  concentrated  radioactive  liq- 
uids into  the  soil.  Despite  protests  from  an 
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investigating  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  dating  as  early  as  1955, 
the  AEC  and  then  ERDA  refused  to  stop 
using  the  soil  as  a  radioactive  garbage 
dump.  Instead,  so-called  intermediate-level 
liquid  wastes  were  simply  poured  into  open- 
bottom  trenches  and  cribs  where  the  soil 
was  relied  on  to  retard  their  migration  into 
the  groundwater  and  the  Columbia  River. 

Shortly  before  it  was  disbanded  by  the 
AEC,  the  NAS-NRC  Committee  re-empha- 
sized  its  opposition  to  the  discharge  of  ra- 
dioactive liquids  to  the  soil:  "Throughout 
the  fabric  of  the  lO-year  history  of  the 
Committee's  deliberations  run  some  con- 
tinuing ttireads  of  purpose  and  conviction. 
I*rominent  among  them  Is  the  realization 
that  none  of  the  major  sites  (Including  the 
Hanford  Reservation]  at  which  radioactive 
wastes  are  being  stored  or  disposed  of  Is  geo- 
logically suited  for  safe  disposal  of  any 
manner  of  radioactive  wastes  other  than 
very  dilute,  very  low-level  liquids  •  •  •." 

By  1972  the  AEC  admitted  there  was  a 
risk  involved  in  ground  disposal  of  radioac- 
tivity. In  fact,  the  AEC  even  concluded  that 
the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  nuclear 
chain  reaction  existed  in  one  such  open- 
bottom  trench. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Department  of 
Energy's  commercial  waste  management 
program  can  be  most  aptly  characterized  as 
ad  hoc.  Disposing  of  nuclear  garbage  has 
never  been  a  priority  during  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  nuclear  power.  At  the 
outset,  the  AEC  and  Its  advisors  focused  on 
bedded  salt  deposits  as  the  most  likely  geo- 
logical formation  for  disposal  of  the  long- 
lived  wastes.  Then,  In  the  1960s,  the  AEC 
de-emphasized  the  goal  of  achieving  federal- 
ly regulated,  deep  geologic  disposal.  Instead, 
it  proposed  to  delegate  responsibility  to  in- 
dustry under  a  plan  that  contemplated  In- 
definite storage  of  reprocessed  high-level 
waste  in  liquid  form  in  near-surface  storage 
tanks  and  th^  repeated  transfer  of  these 
wastes  to  new  tanks  as  the  old  storage  tanks 
wore  out. 

This  program,  instituted  at  a  storage  fa- 
cility near  West  Valley,  New  York,  was 
marked  from  the  beginning  by  Inadequate 
study  and  unforeseen  safety  problems.  Al- 
though the  liquid  wastes  at  West  Valley 
were  placed  in  storage  tanks,  no  plan  was  es- 
tablished in  advance  to  ensure  that  the 
wastes  could  be  safely  removed  when  it 
<Aine  time  to  transfer  them  to  new  tanks. 
Then,  in  1970,  the  problem  at  West  Valley 
was  compounded  when  the  AEC  promulgat- 
ed new  regulations  requiring  all  high-level 
wastes  generated  in  the  future  to  l>e  solidi- 
fied within  five  years  of  their  generation. 
This  new  policy  also  stated  that  a  specific 
proceeding  on  the  future  of  West  Valley 
wastes  would  be  Initiated.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  no  such  proceeding  has  started.  Even 
worse,  no  satisfactory,  safe  removal  method 
has  been  developed,  and  additional  special 
research  must  now  be  conducted  to  rectify 
past  errors  In  decisionmaking. 

The  cost  of  rectifying  the  waste  disposal 
problem  at  West  Valley  may  be  a  bijllon  dol- 
lars. Although  the  state  of  New  York  Is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  managing  the  radio- 
active wastes  at  West  Valley,  the  state  indi- 
cated that  It  Is  unable  to  resolve  the  techni- 
cal and  economic  issues  for  an  adequate 
waste  clean-up  operation.  The  state,  DOE 
and  Congress  are  still  looking  for  an  accept- 
able sharing  of  responsibility.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  wastes  are  still  stored  under 
wholly  unsatisfactory  conditions.  In  sum, 
the  West  Valley  disposal  experiment  has 
been  a  radioactive  waste  nightmare  from 
the  1960s  to  the  present. 

In  the  late  1960s  the  government  renewed 
its  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a  deep 
geologic  repository  for  commeroial  wastes, 
and  the  AEC  selected  an  abandoned  salt 
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mine  near  Lyons.  Kansas,  as  the  location  f or 
a  pilot  repository.  However,  later  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  water  from  adjacent 
mining  operations  might  seep  into  the  re- 
pository and  dissolve  the  salt:  and  there 
were  uncertainties  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  old  wells  near  the  mine,  among 
other  technical  questions.  Because  of  these 
technical  problems  and  opposition  to  the 
burial  of  wastes  by  scientists,  politicians, 
and  citizens  in  the  state,  in  early  1972  the 
Lyons,  Kansas,  project  was  abandoned. 

Next,  in  May  1972.  the  AEC  announced  its 
plan  to  build  a  so-called  "retrievable  surface 
storage  facUity"  or  "RSSP"— an  engineered 
facility  constructed  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth— to  store  the  wastes  for  an  indetermi- 
nate period  of  time.  whUe  the  prolonged 
search  for  an  acceptable,  safe  geological  site 
continued.  Three  years  later,  however,  the 
waste  program  changed  direction  once 
again.  In  the  spring  of  1975.  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  withdrew  the  request  for  budgetary 
funding  for  the  RSSF.  although  the  RSSP 
was  purportedly  retained  as  a  back-up 
system  in  case  "other  repository  plans 
failed." 

With  a  resurrected  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  deep  geologic  repository,  ERDA 
expanded  Its  efforts  to  locate  a  potential 
geologic  formation,  and  in  1976  focused  ulti- 
tnately  on  a  salt  formation  in  tlie  state  of 
Michigan.  However,  In  June,  1977.  after  resi- 
dents of  northern  Michigan  had  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  prohibit  the  siting  of  a  waste 
repository  within  their  state,  the  federal 
government  abandoned  its  efforts  to  locate 
the  commercial  waste  repository  in  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

The  government  is  now  beginning  another 
search  for  potential  salt  or  other  geological 
formations  that  can  serve  as  a  permanent 
disposal  facility.  However,  In  addition  to  the 
unresolved  technical  problems,  serious  polit- 
ical and  social  resistance  to  the  development 
of  a  geologic  repository  Is  mounting 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  ten 
states  already  have  introduced  bills  banning 
high-level  waste  di:;posal  i^positories  within 
their  borders. 

Most  recently,  the  once  strong  political 
and  citizen  support  for  the  proposed  waste 
disposal  facility  near  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico, 
has  dramatically  changed  to  opposition  as  a 
result  of  a  DOE  task  force  report  which  con- 
cludes that  there  Is  a  significant  danger  of 
groimdwater  intnision  into  the  proposed 
•site.  For  several  years  DOE  representatives 
had  reassured  the  local  populace  that  the 
wastes  would  be  buried  only  in  a  fully  re- 
trievable mode.  Even  the  scientist  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  Waste  Isolation  PUot  Plant 
for  Sandia  Laboratories  has  said,  'l  think  it 
[the  DOE  report]  is  very  damaging  to  every- 
body's credibility,  especially  the  administra- 
tion's." As  a  result  of  citizen  opposition. 
DOE  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  con- 
cept of  retrievable  burial  of  the  wastes. 

TECHNICAL  OWCKRTAlirnES 

A  common  and  naive  explanation  for  the 
failure  to  develop  a  high-level  waste  dispos- 
al facUity  Is  that  sound  technical  proposals 
have  been  stopped  by  Irrational  fears.  But 
even  the  NRC  staff  acknowledges  that 
many  luicertalntles  must  be  resolved  before 
safe  waste  disposal  Is  achieved; 

"Past  work  does  not,  however,  fully  cover 
the  risk  situations  that  should  be  explored. 
Representative  studies  have  been  done  with 
varying  degrees  of  depth  and  sophistication, 
but  "there  are  still  uncertainties  in  areas 
such  as  the  effect  of  waste  presence  on  re- 
pository stability;  the  probabilities  and  con- 
sequences of  intrusive  acts  by  humans:  the 
validity  of  data  used  in  modeling  studies; 
the  design  and  regulatory  actions  needed  to 
minimize  possibilities  of  repository  failure: 
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projection  of  future  societal  habits  and  de- 
mography, and,  finally,  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  various  potential  initiating 
events."— ^ivlronmental  Survey  of  the  Re- 
processing and  Waste  Management  Portions 
of  the  LWR  Fuel  Cycle,  NRC,  1976. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  for  the  President's  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy,  reached  a  simi- 
lar conclusion:  "The  results  of  this  study  in- 
dicate that  the  U.S.  program  for  high-level 
waste  management  has  significant  gaps  and 
liKonsIstencles.  Areas  of  greatest  concern 
include:  the  adequacy  of  the  scientific  data 
base  for  geological  disposal:  programs  for 
the  disposal  of  spent  fuel  rods;  Interagency 
coordination  and  uncertainties  in  NRC  reg- 
ulatory requirements  for  disposal  of  both 
commercial  and  military  high-level 
waste."— Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  Publica- 
Uon  77-59,  August,  1977. 

The  United  SUtes  General  Accounting 
Office  has  concluded  that  the  facts  do  not 
support  strong  optimism  that  safe  waste  dis- 
posal Is  assured:  "After  several  decades  of 
work,  AEC  did  not.  and  ERDA  has  not  yet 
(1)  demonstrated  acceptable  solutions  for 
long-term  storage  and/or  disposal  of  its 
high-level  waste  and  (2)  satisfied  the  scien- 
tific community  that  present  storage  sites 
are  geologically  suited  for  long-term  storage 
or  disposal." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  has  begun  a  program  to 
demonstrate  by  the  mid-1980s  the  feasibility 
and  safety  of  placing  radioactive  wastes  In 
deep  geological  formation.  GAO  points  out 
that  not  only  has  progress  been  negligible 
to  date,  but  that  future  program  goals  are 
overly  optimistic  because  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  "Administration 
faces  many  unsolved  social,  regulatory,  and 
geological  obstacles."— Nuclear  Energy's  Di- 
lemma: Disposing  of  Hazardous  Radioactfve 
Waste  Safely,  GAO,  1977. 

DOE  officially  continues  to  express  confi- 
dence that  geological  waste  disposal  will  pan 
out  The  primary  basis  for  DOE's  technolog- 
ical optimism  was  expressed  most  recently 
as  follows: 

"Thert  appears  to  be  a  substantive  consen- 
sxis  and  valid  techyiical  basis  for  the  viev 
that  present  plans  and  actions  should  rely 
on  geological  containment  of  toastes  which 
can  be  achieved  in  a  safe  and  environmen- 
tally acceptable  manner. " 

This  view  has  been  promulgated  by  inde- 
pendent assessments  ranging  from  that  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  In  1957 
(and  subsequent  reaffirmations  by  that 
body)  through  a  1977  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society.— Report  of  Task  Force 
for  Review  of  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
(draft)  DOE.  1978. 

These  opinions  by  experts  and  informed 
scientists  deserve  serious  consideration  and 
weight.  But  they  should  not  be  accepted  as 
scientific  fact  and  conclusive  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  they  are  based  on  little  detailed 
technical  analysis  but  on  the  expert's  gener- 
al understanding  of  the  stability  of  geologi- 
cal formations  and  assumptions  about  the 
characteristics  of  waste  forms  and  reposito- 
ries and  the  types  of  interactions  that  may 
take  place  within  the  loaded  repository. 

Second,  thorough  independent  review  of 
geological  disposal  of  hlgh-lex'el  wastes  has 
been  limited.  Few  researchers  In  universi- 
ties, for  Instance,  have  studied  geologic  dis- 
posal. And  third,  the  existing  analyses  gen- 
erally have  not  been  subjected  to  rigorous 
peer  review.  Until  competent.  Independent 
earth  scientists  have  reviewed  the  bases  for 
DOE'S  expressions  of  confidence  In  detail, 
there  will  not  be  anything  evtn  approaching 
a  scientific  consensus  that  geologic  dtepoeal 
as  proposed  by  DOE  will  achieve  adequate 
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isolation  of  radioactive  wastes  from  the  bio- 
sphere. 

From  the  mid-19S08  to  the  present  time 
the  federal  waste  geologic  disposal  program 
has  focused  on  bedded  or  domal  salt  depos- 
its. The  attractive  features  of  salt  forma- 
tions are  frequently  cited.  Usually  unstated, 
however,  are  the  potentially  serious  disad- 
vantages of  salt  formations  for  the  disposal 
of  high-level  wastes. 

First,  salt  Is  highly  soluble.  If  ground- 
water should  intrude  on  a  repository  Jn  salt. 
Its  Integrity  will  be  lost. 

Second,  salt  is  chemically  corrosive,  and 
water  with  a  high  dissolved  salt  content 
would  more  readily  transport  waste  than 
typical  groundwater.  Waste  containers 
placed  in  direct  contact  with  salt  probably 
will  be  breached  In  less  than  10  years.  Thus 
any  such  containers  wQl  be  important  only 
for  handling  purposes  and  not  as  barriers  to 
release  of  the  waste.  Because  salt  forma- 
tions always  contain  some  water  (so-called 
brine  inclusions)  the  waste  inevitably  will  be 
In  direct  contact  with  highly  salty  water 
and  steam.  These  conditions  could  lead  to 
the  conversion  of  the  radioactive  wastes 
from  a  relatively  Insoluble  oxide  form  to  the 
soluble  chloride  and  hydroxide  forms.  If 
there  is  groundwater  flow  through  the  re- 
pository the  high  salt  concentrations  also 
would  reduce  the  sorption  of  radionuclides 
on  other  rocks  and  sOils,  as  the  waste  was 
carried  to  the  biosphere. 

Third,  salt  Is  often  associated  with  valua- 
ble natural  resources  (e.g.,  oil.  gas,  potash, 
gypsum)  and  it  is  Itself  a  valuable  mineral. 
This  is  of  concern  both  because  disposal  of 
wastes  should  not  preclude  the  use  of  valua- 
ble resources  and  l>ecause  the  repository 
should  not  be  breached  by  unintentional  ac- 
tions of  man.  Future  generations  may 
invade  a  repository  by  searching  for  re- 
sources, or  they  may  want  to  mine  the  salt 
itself.  If  they  are  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  the  wastes,  the  consequences  could  be 
severe,  particularly  In  the  latter  case.  Thus, 
salt  formations  are  unattractive  for  waste 
disposal. 

These  disadvantages  of  salt  are  of  immedi- 
ate practical  concern,  because  DOE  appar- 
ently still  hopes  to  locate  the  first  high- 
level  waste  disposal  facihty  in  salt.  In  partic- 
ular, DOE  would  like  to  emplace  high-level 
wastes  in  the  proposed  Waste  Isolation  Pilot 
Plant  (WIPP)  near  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
The  proposed  site  highlights  the  generic 
concerns  about  salt  summarized  earlier.  A 
recent  report  to  Sandia  Laboratories,  the 
entity  responsible  for  developing  the  Carls- 
bad facility,  points  out  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant threat  of  groundwater  intrusion 
Into  the  proposed  site.  (A  better  site  nearby 
does  not  exist,  because  the  proposed  site  is 
probably  the  best  one  In  the  entire  Dela- 
ware basin.)  The  flnai  recommendation  of 
the  report  Is  as  follows:  "Extensive  regional 
and  localized  dissolution  In  the  Delaware 
basin  and  the  random  distribution  and  on- 
going nature  of  localized  dissolution  sug- 
gests that  this  particular  basin  may  have 
already  progressed  to  a  stage  of  dissolution 
where  geological  estimates  of  site  Integrity 
may  not  be  obtained  with  the  required 
degree  of  certainty.  Studies  of  the  statistical 
probability  of  the  present  and  future  occur- 
rence of  localized  dissolution  should  be  un- 
dertaken. This  Information  .  .  .  [combined 
with  other  information]  should  t>e  used  to 
review  and  reevsduate  the  Delaware  basin 
Itself  as  an  acceptable  site  for  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste.— Report  to 
Sandia  Laboratories  on  Deep  Dissolution  of 
Salt,  1978. 

Clearly,  if  the  hypothesis  about  the  so- 
called  deep  dissolution  of  the  Delaware 
basin  is  confirmed,  the  proposed  site  for 
WIPP  would  be  unacceptable.  At  the  very 
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leut.  the  pUnt  should  be  delayed  while  this 
ponibility  is  bivesUgated  further. 

The  most  important  and  immediate  issue 
is  whether  the  generation  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  additional  high-level  radioactive 
wastes  should  be  permitted  to  continue  una- 
bated in  light  of  the  extended  period  that 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
disposal  facility.  The  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  concluded  that: 
"It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal  deci- 
sionmakers, whoever  they  may  be.  to  care- 
fully weigh  the  costs  and  dangers  relative  to 
the  bade  end  of  the  fuel  cycle  befon  blindly 
forging  ahead,  even  for  a  moment  and  for 
whatever  distance. 

"The  time  for  that  evaluation  is  now.  The 
nation  cannot  wait  any  longer."— HJl. 
Report  No.  95-755. 

In  the  past,  the  impetus  for  resolution  of 
the  waste  disposal  problem  has  been  lacking 
precisely  because  reactor  licensing  and  the 
development  of  a  waste  disposal  facility 
have  proceeded  in  isolation  of  each  other. 
Because  the  continued  licensing  of  reactors 
was  not  conditioned  on  the  speedy  develop- 
ment of  safe  waste  disposal,  the  government 
has  lacked  adequate  incentive,  and  conse- 
quently its  waste  disposal  program  has  been 
beset  by  a  host  of  delays,  missteps  and 
changes  in  direction. 

A  real  danger  of  present  policy  is  that  as 
our  dependence  on  nuclear  power  increases, 
the  nation's  tolerance  of  inadequate  and 
possibly  dangerous  waste  disposal  options 
will  also  increase.  Indeed,  most  nuclear 
power  proponents  already  argue  that  it  is 
too  late  to  turn  back  from  nuclear  power 
while  we  seek  to  develop  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  the  waste  disposal  problem.  They 
argue  that  we  should  place  our  trust  in 
those  same  engineers  who  have  been  trying 
for  30  years  to  find  a  waste  disposal  solu- 
Uon. 

The  second  major  policy  issue  vigorously 
debated  today  is  the  degree  of  states'  au- 
thority to  control  DOE's  activities  to  site  a 
geological  repository  for  ultimate  disposal 
of  commercial  high-level  wastes.  Some 
states  such  as  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  in- 
structed DOE  not  to  study  their  geological 
formations  for  suitability  as  a  host  for  a 
waste  repository.  There  is,  not  surprisingly, 
substantial  pubUc  pressure  on  other  states 
to  veto  any  proposed  repository  within  their 
boundaries.  A  few  states  are  allowing  geo- 
logic investigations  and,  in  some,  testing  and 
experimentation  have  been  permitted;  but 
these  federal  activities  take  place  under  the 
close  supervision  of  state  officials. 

DOE  is  attempting  to  develop  detailed 
plans  for  working  with  states  so  that  prohi- 
bition on  studies  wUl  not  occur  and  so  that, 
eventually,  several  repositories  can  be  built. 
DOE'S  proposed  "consultation  and  concur- 
rence" process  remains  basically  undefined, 
however,  because  of  disagreement  over  the 
appropriate  role  of  states  in  relation  to  the 
federal  government,  and  because  there  is  a 
wide  diversity  of  views  among  state  officials 
about  what  authority  and  responsibilities 
they  want.  But  without  strong  presidential 
leadership  this  issue  may  not  be  resolved  for 
some  time. 

Soon  after  aswiming  office.  President 
Carter  officially  recognized  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  federal  radioactive  waste,  manage- 
ment and  disposal  programs.  A  year  later  he 
established  an  Interagency  Review  Group 
on  Nuclear  Waste  Management  (IRG) 
which  spent  another  year  reviewing  all  as- 
pects of  the  problem  and  obUining  exten- 
sive public  comment  and  independent  scien- 
tific advice.  The  White  House  has  had  the 
IRGs  report  for  months  but  has  delayed 
action.  In  the  meantime,  opportunities  for 
new  initiatives  by  the  Administration  are 
f ast  dlsappearins. 
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Congress  has  held  numerous  oversight 
hearings  on  questions  concerning  radioac- 
tive wastes,  but  no  dear  conclusions  have 
emerged.  Several  bills  that  address  the  ma- 
jority policy  issues  have  been  introduced  or 
are  being  prepared,  but  the  lack  of  widely 
accepted  alternatives  to  the  current  situa- 
tion suggests  that  meaningful  legislation 
wQl  not  be  passed  soon.  In  this  respect.  Con- 
gress reflects  the  indeclsiveness  in  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  states. 

Given  the  history  of  mistakes  in  handling 
wastes,  lack  of  attention  to  waste  disposal 
issue,  and  the  cormection  with  the  debate 
over  nuclear  power,  there  are  no  apparent 
simple  solutions  to  the  ciirrent  stalemate. 
But  there  are  several  actions  that  would  im- 
prove the  chances  for  progress  in  safely  dis- 
posing of  wastes.  Most  importantly,  the  Ad- 
ministration must  establish  mature,  techni- 
cally competent  leadership  that  will  be 
widely  respected  by  state  officials.  Congress 
and  public  interest  groups. 

In  particular,  the  job  of  directing  waste 
management  programs  must  be  elevated  in 
bureaucratic  importance  so  that  the  prob- 
lem will  receive  needed  attention  and  fund- 
ing. Perhaps  we  should  have  an  assistant 
secretary  for  radioactive  wastes  at  DOE.  A 
mechanism  for  coordinating  the  programs 
of  different  agendes  and  ensuring  their  ade- 
quate support  also  should  be  created,  possi- 
bly by  continuing  the  Interagency  Review 
Group. 

Improvements  are  also  needed  in  federal- 
state  relationships  so  that  DOE  can  conduct 
a  thorough  search  for  geologic  sites  to  build 
waste  repositories.  The  national  interest  is 
best  served  by  these  investigations.  The 
states,  however,  must  be  able  to  represent 
their  citizens'  interests  effectively.  It  ap- 
pears that  precise  mechanisms  for  achieving 
these  two  goals  will  have  to  be  developed 
separately  for  each  state.  The  productive- 
ness of  these  discussions  probably  will 
depend  upon  the  perceived  technical  compe- 
tency and  credibUity  of  DOE's  program.  In- 
creasing the  states'  capability  to  understand 
the  technical  aspects  of  waste  disposal  and 
evaluate  DOE's  plans  would  also  increase 
the  likelihood  of  gaining  states'  agreement 
to  allow  search^  for  possible  repository 
sites. 

Measures  should  be  taken,  furthermore, 
to  assure  the  sUtes  that  NRC  licensing  pro- 
ceedings for  repositories  will  be  fair,  com- 
plete Inquiries  into  the  adequacy  of  DOE's 
plans.  States  should  feel  that  the  NRC 
would  not  permit  DOE  to  build  repositories 
that  would  not  adequately  protect  the 
health  of  their  citizens. 

The  federal  government  should  admit 
that  there  is  not  an  immediately  available 
technical  solution  to  the  problem  of  ulti- 
mate disposal.  Before  a  repository  can  be 
constructed,  additional  research  and  testing 
must  be  completed;  and  the  basic  concept  of 
geologic  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
wastes  must  be  validated.  Several  specific 
sites  suitable  for  constructing  repositories 
must  be  found.  Completing  these  activities 
will  require  years  of  work. 

In  the  meantime,  decisions  must  be  made 
about  whether  additional  large  amounts  of 
wastes  should  be  created  by  operating  nu- 
clear power  plants.  Debate  over  this  issue 
continues  to  be  bitter.  Satisfactory  resolu- 
tion only  can  occur  if  fair,  open  decision- 
making processes  are  initiated  soon.  There 
are  at  least  three  components  to  an  accept- 
able overall  process. 

First,  the  Administration  must  openly  rec- 
ognize the  linkage  between  nuclear  power 
development  and  safe  waste  disposal.  Feder- 
al officials  must  accept  that  unrestrained 
operation  of  nudear  power  plants  cannot 
occur  without  significant  progress  in  the 
waste  disposal  program.  Second,  the  NRC 
should  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  both 
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the  technical  basis  for  confidence  that 
wkstes  can  be  permanenently  disposed  of 
safely  and  the  adequacy  of  DOE's  programs 
for  assuring  safe  disposal.  NRCs  proceeding 
should  be  a  national  forum  for  objectively 
addressing  waste  disposal  issues.  Third, 
states  should  be  given  explicit  authority  to 
condition  siting  of  nuclear  power  plants  on 
the  progress  made  in  disposing  of  wastes. 
Because  failure  to  develop  a  repository  in  a 
timely  manner  could  Interrupt  operation  of 
nuclear  power  plants,  the  states  might  have 
to  exercise  their  traditional  responslbUlties 
of  assuring  reliable  supplies  of  electricity. 
California  already  has  asserted  this  right, 
but  the  nuclear  power  Industry  has  chal- 
lenged the  state  in  court. 

To  Increase  the  technical  capability  of  the 
waste  management  and  disposal  program, 
and  to  enhance  the  program's  scientific 
credibility,  the  resources  of  universities, 
professional  sodetles,  and  independent 
think  tanks  must  be  utUized  to  a  greater 
extent.  Such  efforts  could  be  funded  in  part 
through  the  National  Sdence  Foundation, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sdences,  and  state 
organizations.  Federal  agendes  other  than 
DOE,  such  as  CEQ.  also  should  fund  studies 
of  waste  disposal  issues  and  problems. 

To  the  greatest  possible  degree,  scientific 
research  should  be  subjected  to  peer  review. 
As  is  customary  in  areas  of  academic  re- 
search, papers  should  be  presented  at 
professional  meetings  and  published  in  re- 
ferred Journals.  Original  technical  critiques 
of  waste  disposal  plans,  such  as  were  used  in 
Sweden  recently,  should  be  encouraged.  Ad- 
ditionally, technically  capable  public  inter- 
est groups  should  be  funded  to  review  the 
scientific  merit  of  the  federal  program. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  quality  of  the  federal  waste 
management  decisionmakers.  In  the  past, 
the  best  nudear  scientists  and  managers 
were  concerned  about  reactor  design  and 
safety.  Although  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  some  improvement,  more  highly  capa- 
ble decisiorunakers  must  be  put  in  charge  of 
the  federal  program.  Reorganization,  in- 
creased funding,  and  more  studies  will  not 
solve  the  waste  disposal  problem  unless 
some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country  is  fo- 
cused on  it.  TTie  importance  of  waste  dispos- 
al for  human  health  Justifies  assigning  our 
best  people  to  the  Job.« 


REPRESENTATIVE  McHUGH  PRO- 
VIDES GRAIN  RESERVE  ARTICLE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
II*  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  19S0 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  embargo  all  grain 
scheduled  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
generated  a  lot  of  discussion  on  the 
economic  impact  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  on  our  own  country.  To  date,  little 
attention  has  been  focused  on  what 
are  the  potential  effects  on  other 
countries,  particularly  developing 
countries,  who  have  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  a  variety  of  food  aid  programs 
in  the  past. 

Our  colleague.  Matt  McHugh,  one  of 
the  finest  Members  of  our  body,  has 
written  a  thoughtful  piece  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  Yorlt  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  He  has  addressed  an  issue 
which  has  been  debated  in  this  body 
for  several  years— a  grain  reserve.  Al- 
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though  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the 
grain  embargo,  it  is  a  reality.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  this  policy,  then  I  think 
his  suggestion  warrants  close  atten- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times: 

CsnCG  ElMBARGOED  GRAIN 

Washihgton.— Now  that  Congress  has  re- 
convened, it  must  come  to  grips  with  a 
number  of  issues  raised  by  I*resident  Cart- 
er's decision  to  embargo  grain  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  retaliation  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  including  what  to  do 
with  surplus  grain  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

American  farmers  are  rightly  concerned 
that  this  grain  could  adversely  influence  the 
domestic  niarket,  exerting  significant  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  Although  a  drop  in 
farm  prices  could  have  a  modest  short-term 
impact  on  inflation  at  home,  lower  prices 
could  also  force  many  farmers  to  throw  in 
the  towel.  Thus.  It  is  important  to  Isolate 
Government  purchases  from  domestic  mar- 
kets, a  policy  the  Carter  Administration  has 
said  that  it  will  pursue  but  that  depends 
solely  on  administrative  discretion. 

If  grain  purchases  are  isolated  from  do- 
mestic markets,  what  should  be  done  with 
the  grain?  One  view  that  enjoys  substantial 
public  support  is  that  the  surplus  should  be 
disposed  of  abroad  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. At  first  blush,  such  a  course  may  look 
attractive.  It  would  allow  us  to  continue 
putting  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union,  help 
maintain  crop  prices  at  home,  reduce  Feder- 
al budgetary  pressures,  and  could  be  Justi- 
fied as  another  gesture  to  help  starving  and 
malnourished  people. 

At  a  time  when  per-capita  food  production 
in  Africa  has  dropped  to  a  level  10  percent 
below  what  it  was  a  decade  ago.  and  when 
one  out  of  every  three  children  on  that  con- 
tinent will  die  before  the  age  of  five,  an 
appeal  to  our  conscience  may  well  be  in 
order.  Indeed,  some  of  the  surplus  grain  can 
be  disposed  of  to  meet  emergency  needs  in 
countries  such  as  Cambodia,  East  Timor,  So- 
malia and  Pakistan. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  systematic  effort 
to  dispose  of  surplus  grain  abroad  could 
have  devastating  long-term  consequences 
for  the  developing  nations. 

Those  nations'  food  deficits  wUl  Increase 
dramatically  in  the  next  two  decades  unless 
they  substantially  improve  their  own  agri- 
cultural productivity.  The  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  pro- 
jected a  net  annual  grain  deficit  exceeding 
90  million  metric  tons  by  1985  barring  such 
progress,  and  the  International  Food  Policy 
Research  Institute,  a  private  Washington- 
based  research  organization,  puts  the  figure 
at  120  million  metric  tons  by  1990. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
make  up  deficits  of  these  magnitudes,  and 
this  is  why  the  major  thrust  of  our  develop- 
ment assistance  in  recent  years  has  focused 
on  Improving  agricultural  productivity  in 
the  developing,  nations  themselves.  Much  of 
the  progress  that  has  resulted  from  this 
new  direction  could  be  undermined  if  the 
United  States  were  now  to  resume  a  policy 
of  systematically  dumping  surplus  grain 
abroad. 

Small  farmers  scattered  throughout  the 
third  world  would  be  deprived  of  incentives 
to  improve  production,  and  their  govern- 
ments might  be  encouraged  to  subsidize 
cheap  food  as  a  way  of  damjjening  public 
unrest. 

One  alternative  to  a  policy  of  dumping 
would  involve  creation  of  a  Government- 
owned  food  reserve,  as  recommended  in  tes- 
timony to  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger. 
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This  could  be  accomplished  by  early  pas- 
sage of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1979.  legis- 
lation that  has  been  co-sponsored  by  96 
members  of  the  House. 

Originally  proposed  by  the  late  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  purchase  and 
store  up  to  four  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat.  The  reserve  could  be  used  solely  to 
meet  emergency  food  needs  in  developing 
countries  when  sufficient  supplies  were  not 
available  under  our  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram, and  would  effectively  isolate  from  do- 
mestic markets  wheat  now  being  purchased 
by  the  Carter  Administration. 

Establishment  of  such  a  reserve  would  not 
solve  all  the  problems  created  by  the  embar- 
go. It  could  not,  for  example,  be  a  means  for 
storing  surplus  feed  grain.  It  also  does  not 
represent  a  complete  answer  to  world  food 
problems.  However,  as  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  World  Pood  Conference  in  Rome 
pointed  out  in  1974.  reserves  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  helping  to  assure  survival  tmder 
emergency  conditions  and  In  promoting 
some  measure  of  political  stability. 

The  President's  decision  to  embargo  grain 
is  an  appropriate  response  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. Beyond  demonstrating  American  re- 
solve, however,  the  embargo  provides  the 
President  and  Congress  with  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  permanent  food  re- 
serve. It  is  an  opportunity  that  should  not 
be  missed.* 


CARDINAL  STEPINAC 
REMEMBERED 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 


OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  honored  by  an  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  "Cardinal  Stepinac  Place"  in  New 
York  City,  on  Sunday.  February  10. 
1980. 

It  is  indeed,  my  pleasure  to  take  part 
in  this  ceremony  proclaiming  West 
41st  Street  in  New  York  City,  "Cardi- 
nal Stepinac  Place."  This  ceremony 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  martyred  Croatian,  Alo- 
ysius  Cardinal  Stepinac. 

Because  of  the  great  contributions 
Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius  Church 
and  Saint  Raphael's  Church  have 
made  to  our  Nation,  and  specifically  in 
this  area,  the  designation  of  "Cardinal 
Stepinac  Place"  is  an  ideal  one. 

Many  Croatian  Americans  live  in  the 
14th  District  of  New  Jersey  that  I  rep- 
resent. The  families  residing  in  west 
New  York.  Weehawken,  Jersey  City, 
Union  City,  Hoboken.  and  Guttenberg 
are  making  valuable  contributions  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

American  Croatians  uphold  the  prin- 
ciple of  family  cohesiveness,  the  single 
most  important  element  in  our  society 
today.  Hard-working  God-fearing  Indi- 
viduals, they  cherish  the  religious 
freedom  America  has  to  offer,  and 
strive  to  instill  the  spirit  of  love  and 
respect  for  their  neighbors.  These  are 
the  values  Cardinal  Stepinac  upheld, 
and  the  ones  for  which  he  suffered. 
But  Cardinal  Aloysius  Stepinac  and 
his  spirit  will  live  forever. 
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His  rise  irom  a  peasant  background 
in  Krasic,  Croatia,  through  military 
service  and  his  draJnatic  and  momen- 
tous leadership  qualities  as  a  prince  of 
peace  of  the  Catholic  Church,  will  live 
on  in  the  hearts  of  free  men  forever. 

His  16-year  prison  sentence  in  1945 
for  denouncing  the  evils  of  commu- 
nion was  a  horrendous  one.  After  Pius 
XII  named  him  Cardinal  in  1952.  and 
despite  the  urging  of  Tito  to  leave  the 
country,  he  chose  to  remain  with  his 
flock,  and  died  on  February  10, 1960,  in 
the  small  town  where  he  was  bom. 

I  am  honored  to  join  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Croatian  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  United  States  at 
this  dedication.  I  wish  to  commend 
Rev.  Slavko  Soldo,  pastor  of  Saints 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Church  and 
Saint  Raphael's  Church,  as  well  as  all 
those  who  worked  to  have  the  city  of 
New  York  unanimously  pass  a  resolu- 
tion on  November  27,  1979,  dedicating 
this  area. 

Cardinal  Stepinac  Place  will  be  lo- 
cated in  this— perhaps,  the  most  heav- 
ily trafficked  area  in  the  world.  This  is 
doubly  symbolic  because  it  tiefits  Car- 
dinal Stepinac's  love  for  humanity. 
Tender  and  loving  in  his  dealings  with 
those  in  need,  he  was  indeed  a  man  of 
steel  when  it  came  to  defending  the 
right  of  all  people  to  worship  in  the 
manner  they  choose. 

How  right  he  was  to  fight  the  Com- 
munist menace,  which  again  today  is 
on  the  march  seeking  to  crush  all 
those  who  love  individual  freedom. 
The  annals  of  history  will  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  joined  the  fr^ 
world  in  hailing  Cardinal  Stepinac  as  a 
martyr  for  faith  and  freedom. 

"To  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  you 
love  is  not  to  die."  Aloysius  Cardinal 
Stepinac  indeed  will  live  forever. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  on  Sunday  In  silent  tribute  to  this 
man  of  strength  whose  human  mortar 
will  cement  the  faith  of  generations- 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  mankind— 
for  many  years  to  come.* 


TAX-EXEMPT  HOUSING  BONDS 
WORTH  SAVING 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

or  MINITESOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  Feburary  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record,  for  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues,  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
on  February  2,  1980.  regarding  HJl. 
5741,  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Tax  Act  of 
1979.  The  bill  is  being  considered  in 
conference  committee  with  the  wind- 
fan  profit  tax  bill. 

Taz-Exeicpt  HotrsiifG  Bonds  Worth  Saving 
Tax-exempt  sUte  and  dty  bonds  to  fi- 
nance construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
single-family  homes  are  a  valuable  housing 
tool  in  Minnesota  and  many  states.  But 
these  bonds  are  in  real  danger  of  being  out- 
lawed in  Congress.  That  would  be  a  mis- 
take—at least  until  Washington  finds  a 
better  way  to  subsidize  this  needed  houstng. 
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Two  main  BrgumentB  are  used  acaiiut  the 
tax-exempt  bonda.  First,  investors  don't  pay 
federal  taxes  on  their  bond  earnings.  That's 
true,  but  the  subsidy  for  housing  la  none- 
theless worthwhile,  and  serves  a  better  pur- 
pose than  many  other  state  and  local  tax- 
free  bonds.  Second,  a  few  sUtes  and  cities 
have  provided  housing  to  families  with  in- 
comes well  above  average.  That's  true.  too. 
but  the  cure  is  a  simple  congressional  limit 
on  the  income  of  eligible  families. 

Instead,  the  cure  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  offered  for  that  Illness  is  to 
kill  the  patient.  That  indicates  an  overrid- 
ing interest  in  the  treasury's  take  at  the  ex- 
pense of  urban  housing  needs.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  approved  a  bill 
that  would  eliminate  tax-exempt  housing 
bonds  while  providing  an  ill-advised  tax 
break  on  savings  accounts  (discussed  in  an 
editorial  on  this  page  yesterday). 

Although  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
housing  bonds,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee also  sent  an  amendment  along  to  the 
full  House  for  floor  debate.  The  amendment 
would  restrict  the  use  of  state  and  local  tax- 
exempt  housing  bonds,  but  not  eliminate 
them  outright.  The  White  House  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  ignoring  the  Housing 
and  Urt>an  Development  Department's 
housing  concerns,  support  the  amendment. 
That  is  consistent  with  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's basic  position  since  shortly  after 
hearings  on  the  issue  t>egan  last  May. 

The  catch  is  that  amendment's  restric- 
tions are  so  severe— by  design— that  they  all 
but  rule  out  the  use  of  tax-exempt  Iwnds, 
dousing  lobbyists  maintain.  The  Minnesota 
Housing  Finance  Agency,  for  example, 
would  find  it  "virtually  impossible"  to  con- 
tinue its  single-family  mortgage  or  rehabili- 
tation programs,  says  director  James  Solem. 
That  mortgage  program  has  provided  nearly 
9.000  new  housing  units  since  li>73,  or  about 
a  third  of  the  agency's  units,  which  also  in- 
clude townfiouses  and  apartments. 

The  amendment  has  only  one  virtue.  It 
stops  short  of  freezing  the  House  into  a  po- 
sition of  flat  opposition  to  tax-exempt  hous- 
ing bonds.  This  makes  it  more  likely  that 
the  House  might  eventually  agree  to  a  more 
flexible  Senate  bill,  which  contains  income 
limits  and  other  sensible,  workable  restric- 
tions. As  Rep.  Bill  Prenzel  put  it,  'We  will 
have  to  rely  on  the  Senate  to  repair  the 
flaws." 

So  the  outlook  is  siiaky  for  housing  propo- 
nents. But  another  catch  makes  their  situa- 
tion even  worse.  The  issue  of  tax-exempt 
housing  bonds  is  not  even  l>elng  debated  at 
the  moment  on  its  own  merits— it  has  been 
added  to  maneuverings  of  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  on  the  windfall-prof- 
its tax.  For  complicated  reasons,  that  is  per- 
missible under  congressional  rules.  But  it  is 
also  higlily  unustial.  since  the  full  House 
has  not  voted  on  its  housing-bonds  bill,  and 
the  Senate's  superior  version  hasnt  even 
been  considered  in  committee. 

A  few  senators  and  representatives  are 
protesting,  on  procedural  grounds,  that  the 
housing  issue  should  not  be  discussed  in  the 
conference  committee  on  windfall  profits. 
They  want  the  House  and  Senate  to  deal  in- 
dependently and  fully  with  their  separate 
tax-exempt-bond  billa.  We  hope  they  are 
successful:  that  would  at  least  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  "repair  the  flaws" 
in  the  House's  meat-axe  approach.* 
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AFGHANISTAN  AND  THE  SOVIET 
STRATEGIC  CHALLENGE 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  IfKW  TOMC 
IW  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESERTATIVCS 

TTiursday,  Februam  7.  1980 

m  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  repre- 
sents a  new  and  extremely  dangerous 
turn  in  world  events.  It  is  most  signifi- 
cant for  what  It  suggests  about  pres- 
ent and  future  Soviet  strategy  in  the 
world  arena.  The  lesson  for  us  is  no 
less  than  alarming. 

What  is  important  to  recognize 
about  the  Afghan  crisis  is  the  qualita- 
tive change  in  Soviet  geopolitical  doc- 
trine which  it  signifies.  Until  recently. 
Soviet-American  relations  were 
marked  by  a  relative  balance.  The 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin  was  aware 
of  and  respected  the  military  strength 
of  the  United  States.  Firsthand  experi- 
ence in  the  Berlin  and  Cuba  crises  had 
shown  Moscow  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  use  that  power  in  the 
defense  of  its  own  Interests  and  that 
of  its  allies.  So  long ,  as  the  United 
States  retained  a  clear  military  edge  or 
at  the  least  a  relative  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
therefore,  the  Soviets  were  deterred 
from  any  overt  challenge  to  American 
interests  in  the  world. 

This  was  an  imeasy  balance,  and  in- 
creasingly a  precarious  one.  As  the 
balance  of  power  and  Influence  shifted 
steadily  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Soviet  meddling  in  third  countries 
became  increasingly  open  and  activist. 
The  recent  history  of  Asia  and  par- 
ticularly of  Africa  Is  a  testament  to 
this  change.  Still,  the  possibility  of  a 
substantive  American  or  Western  re- 
sponse led  the  Soviets  to  take  a  cau- 
tious approach.  Surrogates  or  proxies 
from  Cuba  were  sent  into  areas  of  the 
Third  World  where  the  presence  of 
Soviet  combat  forces  might  have  been 
considered  overly  provocative. 

Like  a  slowly  opening  flower,  the 
truth  of  the  international  situation 
must  have  become  clear  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  only  In  stages,  and  when 
they  at  last  perceived  it.  I  am  sure 
they  could  not  have  been  mo  e  de- 
lighted. Their  proxy  forces,  deployed 
in  the  tens  of  thousands  throughout 
Africa,  met  no  challenge  from  the 
West.  In  one  case,  in  fact,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
described  them  as  a  "stabilizing  force." 
At  the  same  time,  the  covert  action  ca- 
pability of  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  pi'ogressively  sapped,  even 
as  the  crises  around  us  mounted. 
Major  weapons  systems  were  canceled 
from  the  defense  budget  or  postponed, 
while  Soviet  military  expenditures 
continued  to  moimt. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  at  our  pres- 
ent pass.  Apparently  confident  that 
they  can  in  fact  play  havoc  on  the 
world  stage  without  chaUenge.  the  So- 
viets have  for  the  first  time  in  modem 
history  committed  their  own  troops  to 
the  physical  invasion  of  a  country  out- 
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side  their  traditional  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence. This  is  a  qualitative  change  of 
the  first  magnitude.  It  reflects  a  new 
Soviet  Judgment  of  both  their  own  ca- 
pabilities and  of  the  risks  they  per- 
ceive in  engaging  in  adventurism 
abroad.  We  have  to  assume  that  they 
believe  their  own  capabilities  to  be 
high  and  the  risks  low.  Developments 
so  far  appear  to  be  proving  them  right. 
And  so  we  are  entering  a  very  dan- 
gerous period— both  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  in 
a  strong  strategic  position  in  Afghani- 
stan from  which  they  can  threaten 
not  only  Pakistan  and  Iran,  but  also 
traffic  through  the  Persian  Gulf  itself. 
The  hard  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
today,  as  a  result  of  decisions  taken 
over  the  past  several  years,  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
project  force  credibly  into  the  Middle 
East  or  other  distant  areas  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  have  the  strength  to 
face  down  the  Soviets  In  the  event  of  a 
major  confrontation.  We  can  rebuild 
our  strength,  but  this  will  take  time. 
In  the  meantime,  our  security  and 
that  of  our  friends  in  the  world  hangs 
in  the  balance.  If  there  is  any  positive 
result  which  might  come  from  the 
Afghan  crisis,  it  is  that  at  last  the 
American  people  and  many  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  been  awakened 
to  the  danger  of  Soviet  expansionism. 
For  the  people  of  Afghanistan  this  re- 
alization has  come  too  late.  I  only  hope 
that  it  has  not  come  too  late  for  us.» 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  CONGRESS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  njjRots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
Congress,  not  only  in  this  session,  but 
in  this  century,  is  our  colleague  PrrKR 
W.  RoDiNO,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey. 

Some  weeks  ago  he  had  an  article  in 
the  Wa,shington  Star  titled  "What's 
Right  With  Congress." 

It  suggests  both  some  things  that 
are  right  and  some  areas  where  we 
need  to  have  some  improvement. 

I  call  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  seen  the  ar- 
ticle when  it  originally  appeared: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  9, 1979] 

What's  Right  With  Congress 

(By  Pkter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.) 

As  another  election  season  approaches,  an 
array  of  political  arrows  is  again  poised  to 
point  at  democracy's  favorite  scapegoat: 
Congress. 

It  is,  as  usual,  an  enticing  target.  Congress 
is  big,  ctunbersome,  apparently  impersonal, 
and  without  the  institutional  agility  to 
strike  t>ack.  And  it  is  hovering  at  an  embar- 
rassing 13  per  cent  public  approval  rating, 
according  to  a  recent  Associated  Press-NBC 
News  poll. 

The  aggressive  critics  of  Congress  are 
legion:  presidential  candidates  and  presiden- 
tial aaslstanU,  governors  and  mayors,  spe- 
cial Interest  advocates  and  the  press. 
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There  is  also  the  biennial  phenomenon  In 
Which  candidates— including  incumbents- 
run  for  Congress  partly  on  a  platform  of  at- 
tacking Congress  as  a  wicked  and  unwieldy 
federal  dragon. 

Criticism  and  challenge  of  Congress  are 
healthy  aspects  of  our  system  of  open,  ac- 
countable government. 

And  there  are  fundamental  flaws  In  the 
contemporary  Congress  which  merit  tough 
scrutiny.  An  extreme,  every-man-for-hlmself 
preoccupation  with  re-election  has  led  to  a 
disintegration  of  institutional  party  disci- 
pline. The  proliferation  of^  subcommittees, 
and  chairmen  has  diffused  the  capacity  for 
decision.  Most  members  are  almost 
swamped  with  work  because  many  members 
try  to  solve  every  social,  economic  and 
human  problem  with  legislation.  Congress 
was  created  to  deliberate,  but  the  delibera- 
tive quality,  which  a  turbulent  nation  des- 
perately needs,  is  severely  eroded. 

WHAT'S  RIGHT 

The  1980  campaigns  will  bring  another 
torrent  of  condemnation  of  these  weak- 
nesses and  everything  else  wrong  with  Con- 
gress. It  seems  fair  to  devote  a  few  thoughts 
now  to  what's  right  with  Congress,  both  as  a 
parliamentary  institution  and  as  a  Ixxly  of 
political  human  beings. 

Six  institutional  strengths  of  Congress 
have  varied  in  degree  throughout  our  histo- 
ry, but  they  endure. 

(1)  Congress  reflects  the  moods  of  the 
American  people.  The  reflection  is  not  often 
exact,  and  frequently  the  parliamentary 
result  is  disagreement  or  inaction.  But  that 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  of  government. 

(2)  Congress  can  check  arbitrary  action  or 
abuse  of  authority  at  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment, as  we  witnessed  through  the  hearings 
on  Watergate  and  the  subsequent  Impeach- 
ment resolutions  in  1973  and  1974. 

(3)  The  passions,  the  tensions  and  the  con- 
flicting aspirations  which  often  simmer  In 
America  need  to  be  expressed  and  relieved. 
Open  debate,  in  Congress,  covered  by  the 
news  media,  can  pro\ide— at  times— a  re- 
lease of  excessive  national  tensions. 

(4)  Through  the  necessity  to  reach  deci- 
sions on  the  most  pressing  issues.  Congress 
finally  brings  some  national  order  to  the 
mass  of  opinions,  yearnings,  conflicts  and 
viewpoints  of  aU  the  people.  And— though 
the  members  must  attend  to  local  needs— 
they  try  to  articulate  a  national  identity. 

(5)  The  Congress  and  the  Constitution  are 
vitally  linked.  Congress  is  as  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  as  are 
the  other  two  branches  of  government.  It  is 
thus  one  of  the  bulwarks  in  protection  of  In- 
dividual rights  and  freedoms  in  America. 

(6)  The  institutional  traditions,  prece- 
dents and  rules  of  Congress  provide  an 
order  and  continuity  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. But  Congress  also  has  the  internal  flexi- 
bility to  permit  each  member  to  function  a£ 
an  influential  and  creative  individual,  which 
is  the  only  way  imaginative  leadership  can 
evolve. 

HTmAM  strengths 

Some  special  human  strengths  of  Con- 
gress have  become  apparent  to  me  in  recent 
years. 

The  most  obvious  personal  strength  of 
today's  Congress  is  the  conscientiousness  of 
the  members.  They  are,  generally,  a  harder- 
worUng  group  than  any  I  have  observed  in 
my  31  years  In  Congress.  The  habit  of  hard 
work  transcends  political  self-interest.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  members  who  have 
decided  on  retirement,  continue  to  work  at  a 
fast  pace  from  early  in  the  morning  untO 
late  at  night,  with  no  further  hope  of 
reward  or  recognition. 

Moa:  members  of  Congress  today  are  will- 
ing to  make  severe  sacrlflcCT  to  dotbeir  jobs 
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responsibly.  Few  members  have  not  had  to 
give  up  some  degree  of  personal  privacy, 
normal  famUy  life  and  professional  security. 

The  growth  of  government  and  its  ubiqui- 
tous effect  on  Amercian  life  has  obliged 
members  of  Congress  to  become  ombuds- 
men. They  perform  well  in  that  role,  not 
just  because  they  have  to  respond  to  con- 
stituent needs  but  also  because  they  relish 
the  tasks  of  cutting  through  the  red  tape, 
the  indifference  or  the  arrogance  which  too 
often  characterize  the  bureaucracy. 

There  are  frequent  selfish  actions  In  the 
modem  Congress,  to  be  sure,  but  I  am  also 
convinced  that  principles — even  Ideals — 
guide  the  majority  of  members.  They  care 
about  the  problems  of  the  nation  and  are 
committed  to  trying  to  solve  them  fairly, 
and  they  so  express  themselves  In  private  as 
well  as  on  the  public  platform. 

Few  of  the  exaggerated  stereotyiJes  of 
Congress— either  negative  or  noble— fit  my 
view  from  the  inside. 

Congress  is  neither  a  citadel  of  heroic 
statesmen  nor  is  it  a  den  of  conniving 
cynics.  It  la,  to  be  realistic,  a  body  of  varied 
human  beings  with  a  tough  and  complex  Job 
to  do,  an  imperfect  representative  institu- 
tion trjrlng  to  sustain  some  sense  of  unity 
for  a  politically  fragmented  nation.* 


PARENTS  OF  OLYMPIC  ATHLETE 
CONCERNED  ABOUT  BOYCOTT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  letter  from  some  dear  friends  of 
mine  from  back  home.  They  have  a 
son  who  Is  a  ch^impion  athlete  and  is 
on  the  Oljmipic  team.  He  does  not 
want  to  miss  out  on  the  main  event 
after  training  many  years  and  getting 
as  far  as  he  has.  His  parent's  letter  ex- 
presses the  pain  of  people  in  such  a 
delicate  position.  It  is  sad  to  *w>e  this 
family's  dreams  put  in  limbo. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Newt:  Speaking  as  concerned  par- 
ents of  both  an  Olympic  hopeful  and  a  son 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  as  friends  of  attiletes, 
we  ask  your  help  in  urging  President  Carter 
to  reconsider  his  Summer  Olympic  boycott 
decision.  It  is  not  too  late  to  send  our  coun- 
try's best  athletes  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
show  the  Soviets  that  indeed  we  Are  the  Su- 
perior NationI  Our  athletes  can  do  that  for 
us.  for  they  will  win  for  us.  The  pride  of 
being  the  best  can  help  this  nation  a  great 
deal  at  this  time  when  our  self-esteem  is  so 
low.  We  need  to  feel  more  powerful— and 
our  athletes  can  help  us  to  that  end. 

If  we  do  not  support  the  Summer  Olympic 
movement,  only  our  summer  sports  athletes 
will  be  deprived— not  the  VJ8.  public,  not 
the  I7.S.  Government;  only  our  summer 
sports  athletes.  If  the  President's  boycott  is 
to  be  valid  and  fair,  it  must  also  Include  bar- 
ring Russian  participation  In  the  Lake 
Placid  Winter  Olympics.  In  addition,  with- 
out support  of  all  our  other  Allies,  the  boy- 
cott will  fail.  With  the  support  of  but  a  few 
of  our  Allies,  the  boycott  will  be  Ineffective, 
and  only  those  athletes  of  coimtles  opting 
to  pull  out  with  us  will  be  deprived.  Certain- 
ly those  countries  who  remain  in  competi- 
tion will  be  given  fuel  for  their  braggadocio 
of  "the  best"  in  the  world.  We  can  be  as- 
sured that  if  the  U.S.  in  particular  fails  to 
attend,  the  Soviets  will  publicize  that  they 
are   indeed   the  Superior   Power— and   our 
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U.S.  athletes  will  not  have  been  permitted 
to  refute  this  false  claim.  Why  give  the  So- 
viets this  opportunity  when  we  luiow  we  can 
win  if  we  are  permitted  to! 

There  is  also  much  concern  for  our  ath- 
letes as  they  are  forced  by  the  boycott  into 
guilt  feelings  and  an  unfavorable  public 
spotlight  if  they  admit  that  they  want  to  do 
what  they  have  been  training  to  do  for 
years  for  the  prestige  of  our  country.  These 
athletes  should  be  assured  by  all  of  the  deci- 
sion makers  here  that  their  choice  about 
the  Olympics  will  remain  individually  confl- 
dentiaL  Many  athletes,  because  of  their 
ages  and  immaturity,  will  be  forced  Into 
hasty  and  Immature  decisions  that  they  wUl 
in  their  futures  regret.  It  is  a  disservice  tc 
these  fine  young  people  to  put  them  in  such 
an  unpopular  public  position  only  t>ecau8e 
of  their  desires  to  fulfill  their  Olympic 
dreams.  In  many  Instances,  and  most  par- 
ticularly with  female  athletes,  their  physi- 
cal maturation  processes  will  change  them 
SO  drastically  that  soon  some  will  be  forced 
out  of  top  competition  as  their  bodies  are 
redistributed.  Many  of  these  people  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  another  time  to  partici- 
pate. 

Of  course  personally,  we  as  parents  want 
to  attend  the  Olympics;  however,  as  specta- 
tors we  would  stay  home  in  order  to  prove  a 
point  and  create  a  financial  loss  for  Russia. 
Even  this  we  would  do,  but  please  relate  to 
President  Carter  that  this  is  the  Most  we 
feel  should  be  done  in  boycotting.  Also,  as 
parents  of  a  son  in  our  \3£.  Army,  we  per- 
sonaUy  feel  that  he  has  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  make  his  decision  of  service 
and  sacrifice  for  our  Country:  please  urge 
President  Carter  not  to  deny  our  other  son 
his  own  freedom  of  choice  without  fear  of 
repercussion.  Somehow  there  must  be  an  al- 
ternative route  to  take. 

In  sharing  our  concern,  there  is  a  good 
lesson  we  learned  early  in  the  competition. 
The  example  ts  of  a  sporting  family  attend- 
ing a  large  competitive  affair,  bringing 
along  others,  athletes  from  their  home 
town.  During  the  competition,  they  became 
disenchanted  with  the  officiating.  Instead 
of  protesting  and  awaiting  the  due  process, 
they  got  up  and  left,  taking  along  all  the 
athletes  they  had  brought  with  them.  Who 
lost  out?  The  athletes.  The  "adults"  got 
mad  and  went  home.  What  kind  of  a  lesson 
was  this  for  young  impressionable  people? 
Likewise,  do  we  want  our  Country  to  appear 
as  these  people  just  mentioned?  Please 
think  about  the  consequences. 

At  this  time,  we  are  hearing  that  the  UJS. 
boycott  Is  being  supported  by  some  other 
countrie8..Please  be  assured  that  few  if  any 
of  these  countries  are  the  great  sports 
iwwers  that  we  are.  They  do  not  stand  to 
lose  as  much  as  we  do,  and  most  are  not,  in 
fact,  committed  to  the  boycott 

Please,  let's  let  freedom  ring— let  our  Na- 
tional Anthem  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  World 
as  each  of  our  U.S.  athletes  stands  up  for 
his  medal  each  time  "we  the  D.S.  wins!" 

Our  family  would  be  pleased  and  honored. 
Newt,  to  meet  with  anyone  who  could  aid  us 
in  our  efforts  to  help  our  President  see  that 
the  Olympic  athlete  boycott  will  give  the 
Soviet  Union  and  unfair  political  and  athlet- 
ic advantage,  will  be  a  sacrifice  by  only  our 
summer  Olympic  athletes,  and  unless  sup- 
ported by  all  nations,  it  will  necessarily  be 
ineffective. 

Let's  somehow  find  a  better  wayl 
Sincerely. 

Bob  anb  Lois  Lundqcist.* 
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CHRONOLOGY  OP  AMERICA'S 
SLIDE  TO  NO.  2  POSITION  IN 
THE  WORLD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GBOBGtA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirrATITES 

Thursday.  February  7. 1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  may  all  argue  about  the  de- 
tails of  this  or  that  past  event,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  position  of  America 
in  the  world  has  sadly  declined  since 
1945.  Oiir  prestige  has  seldom  been 
lower  in  the  world  and  militarily  we 
are  No.  2  despite  some  huffing  and 
puffing  from  the  White  House  and  its 
Bttokesmen.  Therefore;  it  might  be 
useful  to  recite  how  we  got  to  this  sad 
state.  A  chronology  of  this  retreat 
from  greatness  f ollows: 

Crhorologt  of  ENxnts 
1M5— D.S.  (and  allies)  won  WW  n.  The 
world  was  in  a  shambles  and  the  DJS. 
was  In  the  driver's  seat.  At  the  YalU 
and  Potsdam  Conferences,  the  n.S. 
gave  all  of  Eastern  Europe  to  the  Rus- 
sians, including  East  Germany, 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania. Tugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria. 
1949— U.S.  lost  Mainland  China  to  the  com- 
munists (050  million  people)  by  cut- 
ting vital  arms  and  support  to  our  war- 
time ally,  Chiang  Kal  Shelc 
1951— UJL  fought  our  first  "non-win  war"  in 
Korea  against  the  (x>mmunlsts.  Ma^ 
Arthur  was  fired  for  advocating  win- 
ning. 

1959— Hungarian  Revolution  was  crushed  by 
Russia.  The  West  didn't  lift  a  finger. 

1958— Cuba  fell  to  Russia.  VS.  Government 
flrst  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
Batista  by  cutting  off  vital  arms  and 
supplies  and  giving  covert  aid  to 
Castro  forces. 

1962— Vietnam  War  began.  Our  second  "no- 
win  war." 

1968— Chechoslovakian  independence  revolt 
crushed  by  Russia.  The  West  didn't 
lift  a  finger. 

1972— UA  punout  from  Vietnam  began— 
afte^  10  years  and  50.000  American 
dead— on  terms  the  communists  had 
demanded  In  1964.  CaUed  "peace  with 
honour".  (The  first  DA  military  sur- 
render in  our  200-year  history.) 

1973— Arab  oil  embargo— instigated  by  Sovi- 
ets. 

1974— South  Vietnam  fell  to  communists— 
17  million  souls  and  billions  of  dollan 
In  U.S.  weapons  lost.  (The  D.S.  first 
cut  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  then 
reneged  on  our  peace  treaty  promises.) 

1974— Portugal  had  communist  revolution, 
and  narrowly  escaped  communist  rule. 

1975— Portugal  pulled  out  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  Soviets  took  over  both 
countries  with  the  help  of  Cuban 
troops  (15.000  in  Angola). 

1976-1979— The  Carter  Era— the  Decline  Ac- 
celerates. 

1976— Rhodesia  forced  to  accept  Black  Rule 
by  the  U.S.  (under  Kissinger— pre- 
Carter). 

1976-1977-Lebanese  Ovfl  War-pro-West 
government  toppled  Effective  control 
taken  by  pro-Soviet  Syria  and  PLC. 

1977— Pro-Western  Zaire  Invaded  by  Soviets 
(using  Cuban.  East  Germans,  and 
Black  guerrillas).  D.S.  cut  military  aid 
to  Zaire  in  midst  of  Invasion.  Prance. 
Morocco.  Egypt,  and  Saudi  ArabU  in- 
tervened to  save  Zaire. 
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1978— Rhodesian  war  escalated  by  Soviet/ 
Cuban-backed      Patriotic      Front— aa 
Rhodesia  moved  toward  Black  Rule. 
U.S.  and  Britain  reneged  on  all  Kissin- 
ger promises   (September   1976)  and 
gave  diplomatic  support  to  the  Patri- 
otic Front. 
1978— Zaire  Invaded  by  Soviets  using  C^ban 
and  East  German  troops.  Carter  again 
cut  back  on  aid  to  Zaire.  France  and 
Belgium  intervened  and  again  saved 
the  Mobutu  Regime. 
1978— The  Horn  of  Africa  conquered  by  the 
Soviets  with  the  most  massive  airlift 
since  WWII   and  the  use  of  20,000 
Cuban    troops.    Carter    reneged    on 
promised   arms   aid  ^  to  Somalia   and 
forced  Iran  and  Saudia  Arabia  to  cut 
arms  aid  to  Somalia  subsequently  lost 
the  war  to  Ethiopia,  Russia,  and  C^iba. 
1978— Panama  Canal  was  given  by  the  XJS. 
to  the  pro-Cuban.  pro-Soviet  Marxist 
Torrijoe  regime. 
1978— Nicaragua  revolution   began,   led  by 
Soviet/Cuban-backed  Marxist  Sandan- 
istas  guerrillas.  Carter  Administration 
backed  Sandanlstas  against  the  pro- 
Western  Somoza. 
1978— D5.  began  puUout  of  troops  from 
South  Korea  amidst  massive  North 
Korean    military     buildup.     General 
Singlaub  fired  by  Cftrter  for  warning 
of  coming  war. 
1978— Afghanistan  feU  to  Soviets. 
1978-Sovlet  backed  Vietnam  invaded  Chi- 
nese-backed Cambodia. 
1978— US.    broke   reUtlons    with    Taiwan, 
scrapped  U.S.-Talwan  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty,  recognized  Red  China  and  es- 
tablished diplomatic  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  PRC. 
1978— Iranian  Revolution  heated  up. 
1979— Shah  of  Iran  tobpled  by  radical  Mos- 
lems, Soviet  KGB,  Iranian  Communist 
Party,  PLO,  and  Libya.  20  billion  in 
U.S.  arms  lost.  Iran  became  radically 
anti-Western.    Carter   Administrati(Mi 
withdrew  support  from  Shah  at  criti- 
cal point  in  revolution. 
1979— Communist    South    Yemen    Invaded 
pro- West  North  Yemen.  Thousands  of 
Cuban  troops  and  Soviet  advisors  cur^ 
rently  massing  in  South  Yemen  for 
conquest  of  North  Yemen  and  Oman. 
1979— China  Invaded  Vletman  in  defiance  of 

the  Soviets  and  won  a  limited  war. 
1979— Saudi  Arabia  moving  to  normalize  re- 
lations with   the   Soviet   Union   and 
moving  away  from  the  United  States. 
1979— Turkey  bangs  by  a  thread  and  braces 
for  an  Iranian-style  Soviet-backed  rev- 
olution. 
1979— Uganda  invaded  by  Marxist  Tanzania. 
Idi    Amln    overthrown.    A    Marxist 
regime  should  follow. 
1979— A  pro-Soviet  coup  in  Ghana— former 

leaders  executed. 
1979— Nicaragua  invaded  by  communist 
troops  from  Marxist  Sandanlsta  Na- 
tioiud  Liberation  Front,  Panama.  Cuba 
(all  armed  and  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  supported  by  the  Carter 
Administration).  Honduras,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Guatemala  will  all  come 
under  communists  attack  with  the  fall 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  Marxists.  All  of 
Central  America  expected  to  fall  to 
Soviets  within  18  to  24  months. 
1979— The  SovleU  and  Cubans  massing 
arms  and  troops  for  imminent  attacks 
on  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  and  Zaire. 
1979— Radical  Islam  begiiming  to  rise  in  the 
Arab  countries  for  the  first  time  in 
over  700  years.  This  fanatical  religious 
movement  is  rabidly  anti-West  and 
anti-Icrael  and  advocates  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  "infidels"  through  "holy 
war". 
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1979— Radical  Moslem  occupation  of  UA 
Embassy  in  Teheran— still  occupied- 
no  solution  in  sight 

1979-80— Massive  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
by  Soviet  troops.* 


EVADING  POLICY  DECISIONS 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 


OF  HXW  TORK 


m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday i  February  7, 1980 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  budget  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  demonstrates  again  an 
unwillingness  to  make  tough  decisions 
on  spending  which  would  restrain  the 
growth  of  Government,  the  increase  of 
taxes,  and  the  surge  of  inflation.  He  is 
letting  spending  and  taxation  rise  un- 
checked so  that  taxpayers  will  pay  a 
greater  porti()n  of  their  Income  in 
taxes  and  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  the 
gross  national  product  will  be  the 
highest  in  our  history,  excepting  only 
the  peak  World  War  II  year  of  1944. 

Robert  J.  Samuelsoh,  a  respected 
economic  writer  for  National  Journal 
recently  examined  this  failure  of  eco- 
nomic leadership  in  an  article  reprint- 
ed in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 6.  While  I  do  not  concur  with  all 
of  Mr.  Samuelson's  observations,  he 
presents  an  important  analysis  which 
I  submit  for  the  RtcosD  and  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  (X)lleagues: 
Whiti  House  Driftiho.  Bttdget  Plah 
Shows 

In  the  1960s,  there  was  a  glib  slogan  that 
went  like  this:  if  you're  not  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, youre  part  of  the  problem.  Somehow, 
that's  the  thought  inspired  by  the  White 
Houses  latest  batch  of  budget  and  economic 
proposals. 

Except  for  the  budget's  size,  which  at  $616 
billion  in  fiscal  1981  is  so  large  that  the 
number  seems  increasingly  meaningless,  the 
theme  is  that  there  is  no  iheme.  For  all  the 
rhetoric-^leploring  inflation,  promoting 
savings  and  urging  restrained  spending— the 
latest  proposals  do  litUe  to  stem  dependence 
on  oU  imports  and  promise  significantly 
higher  levels  of  taxes  and  spending. 

The  White  House  is  mosUy  drifting,  ac- 
commodating the  constituencies— mainly 
for  sustained  spending— that  seem  nearest, 
most  visible  and  most  politically  Important 
The  budget  is  progressively  less  a  tool  used 
to  promote  needed  economic  growth  and 
change,  and  increasingly  one  used  to  redl- 
vide  and  apj^ortlon  a  national  wealth  that  Is 
expanding  at  a  slower  and  slower  rate. 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  President's 
intellectural  and  political  failure.  He  stlU 
lacks,  aa  he  always  has,  an  underlying  vision 
of  how  government  economic  policy  needs 
to  be  reoriented  to  encourage  adjustment  to 
long-term  problems— of  dimlshed  pnxluctlv- 
ity  growth,  of  a  gradually  aging  population, 
of  reduced  worldwide  economic  power,  of 
excessive  demands  for  limited  resources— 
that  underlie  today's  inflation  and  economic 
stress. 

Having  faUed  to  devise  policies  that  can  be 
placed  in  a  larger  context  of  economic 
change — and.  thereby,  command  public 
opinion— Carter  has  willingly  allowed  him- 
self to  become  the  prisoner  of  short-term 
political  pressures.  He  has  used  this  budget, 
trade  poUdes  and  other  government  favors 
(the  Utest  being  the  rescue  of  the  Chrysler 
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Corp.)  in  ways  that  ultlraately  create  oiotw 
proUcms  then  they  solve. 

What  symbolizes  the  aAnbiistratiooi's  ik>- 
Htlcal  weakness  In  the  absence  of  meas- 
ures—a stiff  gasoline  tax  of  80  to  50  cents  a 
gallon  would  be  best— to  reduce  oil  demand. 
America's  domestic  economic  policy— and 
power— are— intimately  linked,  but,  even  in 
a  time  of  "crisis,"  Carter  cannot  make  an  ef- 
fective pelltical  conneciioa, 

A  gasoline  tax  shouldn't  be  so  iHf flcult  to 
Mil.  By  reducing  spending  for  foreign  oil,  a 
large  tax— whose  proceeds  would  be  used  to 
cut  the  deficit  or  other  federal  taxes— would 
keep  porchaalnc  power  at  home  and  pro- 
mote growth  Just  when  the  economy  seems 
heuled  Into  a  alunp.  By  taking  pressure  off 
world  oil  markets.  It  would  foster  price  sta- 
IriUty,  or  less  instability,  and  enhance 
America's  dtanlniahed  authority  with  its  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  aHles.  It  is  a  price  Ib- 
erease  that  is  anti-inflationary. 

A  skillful  politician,  a  "leader,"  can  dem- 
onstrate the  virtues  of  superficially  unpopu- 
lar proposals:  that's  what  "being  Presiden- 
tial" is  all  about.  But  Carter  can't. 

As  for  tite  rest  of  the  budget.  It  now 
threatMis  to  bccone  topbeary  in  ways  that 
do  the  economy  more  harm  than  good. 
Carter  has  now  effectively  abandoned  his 
pledge  to  reduce  government  q>ending  to  21 
percent  of  output  (gross  national  product)— 
which  Itself  is  a  full  percentage  point  al>ove 
the  average  for  1961-74— and  projects 
spending  above  22  percent  of  GNP  until  at 
least  1983. 

A  few  pereentage  points  of  GNP  may 
seem  small,  but,  with  the  economy's  oatput 
approaching  $2.4  trillion,  the  amounts  in- 
volved are  roughly  $25  billion  to  $50  billion 
In  1980  dollars.  The  danger  is  that  the  re- 
sulting high  tax  rates  or  deficits  will  simply 
blunt  economic  growth  further,  creating 
more  demands  for  govenunent  assistance 
and  yet  a  greater  drag  dh  the'economy. 

(ingress  and  the  White  House  find  them- 
selves In  a  dilemma  of  their  own  making.  By 
consistently  reducing  defense  spending  as  a 
proportion  of  the  budget  and  QNP  in  the 
late  1960s  and  most  of  the  19708,  they  fi- 
nanced large  new  programs  without  sharply 
increasing  over-all  levels  of  spending.  De- 
fense fell  from  two-fifths  of  the  budget  hi 
1965  to  one-foorth  in  1976. 

New  constituencies— from  railroad  riders 
who  received  Amtrak  subsidies  to  artists 
who  receive  grants  from  the  Natloruii  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts— arose,  and  old  ones 
expanded  thetr  dependence  on  Washington. 
Federal  assistance  Jumped  from  17  percent 
of  state  and  local  spending  in  1969  to  26  per- 
cent In  1977.  The  cinrent  bipartisan  support 
for  higher  defense  spendtaig  means  that 
Congress  and  the  White  House  must  tea 
other  constituencies  to  do  with  less  or 
impose  higher  taxes  or  higher  deficits. 

(falling  mu(*  spending  "uncontrollable" 
usually  signifies  an  unwillingness,  not  an  in- 
ability, to  control.  Social  security  is  the  big- 
gest "uncontrollable"  program,  accounting 
for  $107  bUion  out  of  a  $466  bdlion  budget 
in  fiscal  1979.  Automatically  increased  foi 
rises  in  the  coneumer  price  index,  benefits 
will  jump  an  estimated  13  percent  in  July 
after  a  9.9  percent  increase  last  year  nearly 
>  25  percent  rise  bi  a  period  when  average 
wages  have  increased  IS  to  18  percent. 
Nothing  says  that  Congress  could  not 
reduce  this  large  automatic  benefit  rise. 

All  constituracies  are  "deserving,"  but 
governing  means  making  choices.  Congress 
ud  the  White  House  are  simply  making  tke 
wrong  ones;  they  are  sustaining  high  spend- 
ing On  the  revenues  flowing  from  automatic 
tax  iiKreases  induced  by  Inflation,  aug- 
mented by  revenues  from  the  "nrindfair'  oil 
tax. 

Inflation  kicks  workers  into  higher  bradi- 
eta.  Without  a  tax  cut  in  1980  or  1981.  a 
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fkmlly  of  four  with  915,900  tocome  in  1996- 
^lst  about  average— that  received  annual 
wage  Increases  of  7  to  8  percent  in  soeceed- 
Ing  years  would  pay  19  percent  of  its  1981 
iDOome  in  taxes,  against  16  percent  in  1976. 
For  a  family  with  $22,000  income  In  1976. 
the  same  calculation  shows  aa  increased  tax 
bite  from  18  to  24  percent. 

It's  dlfllcult  to  be  precise  about  the  dis- 
eouraging  effect  of  higher  tax  rates  on  work 
and  investment,  but  there's  Bttte  doubt  that 
there  is  some  effect.  On  the  other  hand. 
Oiing  a  bigger  deficit  to  absorb  higher 
spending  simply  transfers  the  presaore  to 
Mgher  interest  rates,  which  wlB  sqnecM  out 
needed  investment— particularly  housing— 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  higher  infla- 
tion. This  Is  not  policy.  InA  evaslcn.* 


THE  32D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SRI 
LANKA'S  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  mW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiunduy,  February  7. 1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  re<%nt  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia,  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  tropical  wonderland  of 
Sri  Lanka,  Uie  resplendent  land,  a 
country  blessed  with  marvelous  fertil- 
ity, incredibly  beautiful  beaches,  and  a 
magnificent  cUmate. 

Earlier  this  week,  on  Fehriiary  4.  Sri 
Lanka  celebrated  the  32d  anniversary 
of  its  Independence,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  Icnow- 
ing  more  about  this  successful,  demo- 
cratic nation  and  revlewtaig  Sri 
Lanka's  many  social  and  economic 
achievements.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  an  aide  memorie  I  received  from 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Sri  Tanka, 
Ernest  Cores,  outlining  the  progress 
and  promise  of  Sri  Lanlu: 
Democratic    SociALnr    Rkfuhjc    of    Sri 

LUIKA.  NATIOIIAL  DAT— FISMtUAXT  4. 1980 

February  4.  1980  marks  the  32nd  aimlver- 
sary  of  Sri  Lanka's  achievement  of  independ- 
ence. The  transformation  from  Britlah  co- 
lonial rule  to  Independent  nationhood  was 
brought  about  by  persuasion  and  negotia- 
tion. In  the  same  spirit,  the  country's  people 
and  leaders  have  worked  together  to  estab- 
lish and  nurture  a  politically  stable  society, 
in  which  the  forms  and  valuer  of  democracy 
are  firmly  entrenched.  Universal  aduK  fran- 
chise, introduced  to  the  country  in  1931,  is  a 
cherished  and  freely  exercised  right.  Seven 
general  elections  have  Ijeen  held  in  Sri 
Lanka  since  independence  was  achieved  bi 
1948.  The  reins  of  Government  changed 
hands  at  six  of  them,  thus  establishing  for 
Sri  Lanka  a  record  of  democracy-in-actlon, 
which  is  unmatched  in  post-eolonlal  Asia. 
R>r  the  pest  15  years,  voter  turnout  at  gen- 
eral elections  has  averaged  over  80  percent, 
testifying  to  the  political  maturity  of  Sri 
Lanka's  people. 

Unto  1972  Sri  Lanka  retained  the  British 
monarchy  as  the  constitutional  head  of 
state.  In  1972,  a  Republican  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  with  its  inauguration  In 
May,  1972,  the  traditional  name  of  Sri 
Lanka  (meaning  Resplendent  land)  was  re- 
stored. The  Governor  General  who  had  rep- 
resented the  British  Monarchy  was  replaced 
by  a  titular  President,  nominated  by  the 
Head  of  Government  (Prime  Minister)  elect- 
ed by  the  pei^le  of  Sri  Lanka.  Thte  essen- 
tially British  type  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
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ment  continued  until  1978.  when  a  further 
consUtutional  chance  was  made. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jayewardene,  under  whose  lead- 
ership the  United  National  Party  was  re- 
turned to  office  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority la  Parliament,  in  July  1977,  had  con- 
sistently campaigned  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Presidential  form  of  Government  capa- 
ble of  increasing  the  levd  and  pace  of  na- 
tional devcloinnent  wl^out  In  any  way 
eroding  the  country's  democratic  freedoms. 
Sudi  a  oonstitutltm  was  endorsed  by  nulla- 
ramt,  and  became  eff  ecttte  on  8cptcmker  T, 
1978.  It  reOecU  the  beat  in  tke  coostttutlon- 
al  practices  of  the  UJBA..  Ftanoe  maA  Brit- 
ain, adapted  to  the  sitectfic  conditions  and 
desires  of  .the  oouatry  and  people  of  Srt 
Lanka.  Sovereignty  of  the  pe(H)le  is  exer- 
cised through  Parliament,  whidi  has  been 
declared  supreme.  LegislattTe  -power  is 
vested  In  Parliament  and.  unllte  the  Ameri- 
can agmtem,  the  President  has  no  right  of 
veto  over  legislation  passed  In  Partlaaient. 
The  executive  power  of  the  people  Is  vested 
in  the  Presidency.  The  President  is  elected 
directly  by  the  people  for  a  fixed  term  of  six 
years,  and  he  is  not  dependent  on  a  major- 
ity In  Farlameat  Thta  arrangonent,  whk^ 
provides  for  executive  stabUlty  is  eon^dered 
indispensable  for  a  developing  cauntry  like 
Sri  Lanka.  Pariiament  isltiates  legMaUim 
and  voices  the  aspirations  ctf  the  people. 
The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  ensures 
yiat  the  vital  ctmnectlng  links  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  legislation  are  maintained. 

The  rule  of  law  is  ensured  in  the  constlta- 
tion  hy  a  strict  separaUen  of  powers  be- 
tween the  executive,  the  legislature  and  the 
judiciary.  An  indes>endent  Judicial  system 
ensures  the  right  oi  every  dtlKn  to  ef  uattty 
before  the  law. 

The  constitutltm  also  enures  a  fair  and 
just  solution  to  the. historic  grievances  of 
the  Tamil  speaking  minority  In  Sri  Lanka, 
particularly  hi  the  area  af  language  righta. 
While  Sinhala.  the  langtiagf  of  the  majority 
remains  the  official  language,  both  Stnhala 
and  Tamfl  were  made  natimial  languages 
under  the  1978  oonstitatlon.  the  use  of 
Tamil  in  Government  offices  and  In  the  Law 
Courts  has  been  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed. 

Equal  opportunities  for  every  Sri  Iiankan 
dtizen.  irrespective  of  ethnic  origin  or  reli- 
gion are  guaranteed  under  the  constitution. 
Past  experience  had  shown  a  certain  loose- 
ness in  the  provision  of  the  constitution  as 
regards  the  fundamental  rights  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  the  people.  In  the  new  constttution 
there  is  a  specific  chapter  dealing  with  fim- 
damental  rights.  This  chapter  embodies  all 
30  clauses  contained  in  the  UJf.  Univeoal 
Declaration  of  Human  Righta. 

Sri  Lanka's  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of 
non-alignment,  in  its  purest  form.  Sri 
Lanka's  perception  of  zion-alignment,  and 
Its  overall  approach  to  world  affairs,  were 
articulated  in  the  following  terms,  by  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Jayewardene,  speaking  at  Havana 
last  year 

"Let  not  man  raise  his  hand  against  maiL 
Let  him  speak  the  language  of  peace  and 
friendship.  Let  the  love  that  passeth  human 
understanding  prevail.  May  they  seek  to 
solve  their  problems  by  discussion  and  not 
by  war." 

Prom  Aug\ist  1976  when  the  Conference 
of  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
Non-AUgned  countries,  was  held  in  Sri 
Lanka  until  September  1979,  Sri  Lanka 
served  as  the  Chairman  and  the  (>)-ordlna- 
tor  of  the  Non-AUgned  Movement.  This 
Movement  which  now  eonsists  of  over  90 
members  has  been  a  vital  force  in  the  deV^ 
erations  of  the  United  Natims,  and  haa 
played  an  increaaingly  significant  role  in  In- 
ternational affairs.  As  Chairaun.  Sri  Lanka 
sought  to  maintain  the  founding  principles  of 
non-alignment,  and  when  It  gave  tu>  the 
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g»vel  of  office.  President  Jayewardene  said 
that  he  was  "glad  and  proud"  to  hand  it 
down  with  the  movement  "untarnished  and 
unaltered".  Sri  Lankas  consistent  aim 
within  the  Non-Alignment  Movement  has 
been  to  Introduce  a  sen^e  of  moderation,  in 
discussion,  and  to  protect  IntemationaUy  ac- 
cepted principles  as  basir  as  non-interfer- 
ence and  sovereign  integrity. 

Sri  Lanka's  truly  non-aligned  position  was 
demonstrated  during  the  Non-Allgned 
Heads  of  State  and  Government  conference 
held  In  Havana  (September  1979)  where  the 
Sri  Lanka  delegation  consistently  pursued 
the  objective  of  moderation  and  restraint. 

BASIC  HUMAH  MEEDS 

Successive  governments  i.i  Sri  Lanka  have 
shown  their  commitments  to  meetinK  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  people.  Sri 
Lanka's  achievements  In  the  realm  of  food, 
education  and  health  are  particularly  im- 
pressive. In  the  last  25  years,  Sri  Lankans 
have: 

Increased  their  food  consumption  by 
about  15  percent  to  2.200  caltries  per  capita; 

Increased  their  life  expectancy  to  68 
years; 

Decreased  their  infant  mortality  to  45  per 
1,000; 

Decreased  their  population  growth  rate  to 
1.5  percent;  and 

Achieved  an  adult  literacy  rate  of  78  per- 
cent. 

In  recent  decades  income  distribution  has 
also  become  more  equitable  to  benfit  the 
lower  40  percent  of  the  population. 

ECONOMY 

When  the  present  Government  of  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Jayewardene  assumed  power  in 
1977,  it  was  clear  that  the  previous  govern- 
ments commitment  to  social  and  economic 
welfare  had  not  been  without  its  costs:  nota- 
bly a  stagnating  economy  which  had  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  energy  crisis 
and  an  unacceptable  rate  of  unemployment. 

The  Government  of  President  Jayewar- 
dene has  taken  a  number  of  important  steps 
to  reverse  this  trend  and  generate  and  redi- 
rect resources  from  con^u.iipiion  to  Invest- 
ment: from  welfare  programmes  and  subsi- 
dies to  efforts  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  investment  In  production.  At  the  outset, 
in  1977.  the  government  initiated  a  series  of 
far-reaching  financial  and  economic  reforms 
to  bring  about  a  free  market  economy 
through  such  moves  as  the  unification  of 
the  exchange  rate,  the  liberalisation  of  for- 
eign exchange  restrictions  and  the  disman- 
tling of  import  and  export  controls.  As  a 
result,  Sri  Lanka  has  achieved  an  Impressive 
growth  rate  of  8.2  percent  in  1978,  nearly 
twice  the  growth  rate  of  4.4  percent,  jecord- 
ed  in  1977.  After  the  initial  spurt  in  1978  fol- 
lowing the  liberalisation,  the  economy  is  ex- 
pected to  settle  down  to  an  appreciable 
growth  rate  of  about  6  percent  in  the  next 
few  years,  a  satisfactory  growth  rate  given 
the  present  gloomy  world  economic 
situation. 

Positive  steps  have  also  been  taken  to 
stimulate  Investment  in  the  private  sector. 
The  tax  system  of  the  country  has  been 
completely  overhauled  to  restore  incentives 
to  save  and  Invest.  The  Budget  for  1980  ex- 
tended concessions  in  the  form  of  tax  holi- 
days on  company  profits  in  a  number  of  new 
industrial  areas.  Measures  have  also  been 
taken  to  encourage  savings  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  time  and  savings  deposits 
with  commercial  banks  rose  to  Rs.  1,250  mil- 
lion In  1977  and  Rs.  1.584  miUion  in  1978  in 
sharp  contrast  to  an  Increase  of  Rs.463  mil- 
lion in  1976  and  Rs.68  million  In  1975.  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  1979  alone  these  de- 
posits rose  to  R8.1,698  million. 
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FREE  TRADE  ZONE 

Particular  emphasis  is  also  being  given  to 
attracting  foreign  investment  through  the 
Government's  Free  Trade  Zone  proposal.  As 
at  the  end  of  1979,  the  Greater  Colombo 
Economic  Commission  has  approved  about 
77  industrial  projects  from  21  countries  In- 
volving an  investment  of  $140  million  of 
which  about  70%  is  from  foreign  invest- 
ment. By  the  end  of  1979  around  15  Indus- 
tries were  already  in  production  and  an- 
other 20  under  construction. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives  of  attracting 
private  capital  to  Sri  Lanka,  the  Govern- 
ment has  also  allowed  new  foreign  banks  to 
open  branches  In  the  country.  The  Ameri- 
can Citibank  has  already  opened  a  branch 
in  Colombo  and  other  banks  have  also  ex- 
pressed similar  Interest.  In  1979  Sri  Lanka 
arranged  for  the  first  time  In  its  history  a 
syndicated  loan  of  US  $50  million  In  the 
fcluro-cunency  markei  on  very  lavourable 
terms.  The  fact  that  the  loan  was  heavily 
over-subscribed  is  further  proof  of  the  inter- 
national banking  community's  confidence  in 
the  economic  policies  of  Sri  Lanka. 

■CAHAWEU  OEVELOPMENT  PROGRAlOfS 

With  its  twin  priorities  of  Increasing  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  Increasing  agri- 
cultural production  for  self-sufficiency  the 
Government  of  President  Jayewardene  has 
also  decided  to  embark  on  the  Accelerated 
Programme  of  Mahawell  Development.  This 
ambitious  multi-purpose  irrigation  scheme 
is  based  on  exploiting  the  resources  of  Sri 
Lanka's  largest  river,  the  Mahawell.  In  the 
first  stage  of  development  under  the  accel- 
erated programme,  5  dams  are  to  l>e  con- 
structed, 4  of  which  would  have  a  major 
hydro-power  component  amounting  to 
about  500  to  600  megawatu  and  lead  to  the 
opening  up  of  approxunately  117.000  hec- 
tares of  new  land.  The  project  is  being  com- 
pleted with  financial  assistance  from  the 
World  Bank  and  Its  affiliate  the  IDA  (Inter- 
national Development  Association)  In  con- 
junction with  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Nether- 
lands, EEC,  U.K.,. and  Sweden.* 


BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

JOURNALIST  PETER  C.  AN- 
DREWS DETAILS  THE  CRITICAL 
AND  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  OP 
CONFRONTING  SOVIET  AG- 
GRESSION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  In 
which  he  enunciated  what  has  been 
called  the  Carter  doctrine  has  greatly 
sharpened  the  national  dialog  on  how 
Congress  and  the  administration  can 
act  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  military 
capability  to  deter  further  Soviet  ag- 
gression, probes  and  subversion  and 
such  actions  by  Soviet  surrogates. 

Although  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
deterioration  of  our  country's  military 
weaponry,  both  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic, in  the  face  of  the  dangerous  and 
unparalleled  Soviet  buildup,  the  gen- 
eral news  media  iias,  for  the  most 
part,  not  generally  shared  that  con- 
cern in  newspapers  and  on  television 
and  radio  imtil  the  shocking  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan 
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Consistently  heedful  to  the  growing 
Soviet  threat  over  the  years,  however, 
especially  In  relation  to  that  in  the 
region  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Africa  has  been  Mr.  Peter  C. 
Andrews,  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  and  national  columnist  for  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Peter  has  been  and  remains  a  confi- 
dent and  close  observer  of  military  and 
political  leaders  of  Israel  and  other 
friendly  nations  of  this  sphere  and 
has,  through  repeated  trips  to  these 
areas,  built  up  an  expertise  on  military 
and  geopolitical  Issues  now  making 
headlines  in  the  general  press. 

Last  Sunday,  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  published  a  coliunn  in  which 
Peter  Andrews  incisively  detailed  the 
practical  problems  facing  our  Nation 
and  our  military  leaders  in  backing  up 
the  President's  stated  determination 
to  draw  the  line  against  Soviet  imperi- 
alism. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Andrews'  column  follows: 
U.S.  MiUTARY  Preparedness  Below  Pah 

(By  Peter  C.  Andrews) 
Washington.— If  there  is  a  war.  let  us 
hope  It  is  a  phantom  war  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  fight  it  with  a  largely 
phantom  army,  navy  and  air  force. 

As  the  dtist  is  settling  from  President 
Carter's  ringing  State  of  the  Union  Address 
which  all  but  threatened  war  with  the  Rus- 
sians if  they  advance  a  step  further  toward 
the  Persian  Gulf,  military  observers  around 
Washington  are  wondering  what  the  presi- 
dent ts  going  to  use  to  fight  if  a  conflict 
does  break  out. 

We  are  not  a  totally  helpless  giant,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  nowhere  near  being  as 
prepared  as  we  should  be  to  back  up  our 
strong  stance.  We  could  be,  and  we  will  be- 
but  it  will  take  us  a  minimum  of  five  years 
to  get  there,  and  nobody  can  be  sure  the 
Russians  will  wait  that  long. 

The  lead  time  for  producing  military 
hardware  such  as  tanks,  aircraft,  missiles 
and  submarines  is  so  long  that  10  years  is  a 
better  estimate  of  the  time  It  will  take  to 
get  our  armed  forces  up  to  their  required  ca- 
pabUlty. 

It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  the  state  of  our 
military  preparedness  is  so  low  that  we  have 
not  even  fully  replenLshed  our  supplies  of 
ammunition  which  we  drew  down  to  help 
out  the  Israelis  during  the  1973  war  with 
Egypt. 

Our  production  of  tanks  has  been  so 
slowed  by  Indeclsiveness  in  selecting  a 
design  for  the  new  Main  Battle  Tank  that 
the  first  ones  are  Just  now  being  built— a 
good  10  or  15  years  after  It  was  decided  we 
needed  a  newer,  more  modem  and  sophisti- 
cated tank.  As  I  understand  It,  there  is  Just 
one  plant  In  the  nation  producing  the  new 
tanks— hardly  a  situation  that  any  planner 
can  defend  as  being  ideal. 

The  backup  in  orders  on  precision  parts  is 
such  that  it  would  take  three  years  to  in- 
crease our  production  of  the  P-14,  one  of 
our  main-line  fighter  aircraft. 

But  equipment  is  not  the  only  problem. 
We  are  desperately  short  of  trained  man- 
power. Despite  what  the  president  said  in 
his  speech,  the  new  all-volunteer  military 
recruitment  system  is  simply  not  working 
out.  Last  year,  every  branch  of  the  services 
failed  to  meet  their  minimum  recruitment 
needs.  And  the  situation  will  get  worse, 
since  there  Is  a  decline  in  the  number  of  18- 
21-year-olds  coming  up  In  the  mid-1980s,  a 
result  of  the  sharp  dropoff  In  babies  after 
the    contraceptive    plU    came    into    more 
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common  use  20  years  aga  We  need  62,000 
more  men  in  service  this  year  over  last. 

Not  only  are  we  not  getting  enough  young 
men  and  women  to  Join  the  military  serv- 
ices, but  those  who  have  Joined  are  not  stay- 
ing in.  Recent  figures  show  that  8  percent 
of  the  volunteers  do  not  complete  their  fuD 
enlistment  terms. 

Worse  still,  in  certain  categories  like 
pilots,  the  Pentagon  reports  that  re-enlist- 
ment is  an  abysmal  28  percent.  When  you 
consider  that  It  takes  about  three  years  to 
train  a  pflot  to  his  full  military  capabilities, 
that  means  most  of  these  jnen  are  doing 
little  more  than  Just  completing  their  train- 
ing and  then  leaving. 

Lead  time  is  the  key  word  in  military  af- 
fairs. It  Is  interesting  now  to  reflect  that  the 
famous  Mesiersehndtt  109,  the  mainstay  of 
Oermany's  air  force  during  World  War  II, 
was  first  shown  to  the  public  when  one  did  a 
fly  over  at  the  Olympic  Games  held  In 
Berlin  In  1936. 

In  1937,  a  group  of  five  at  the  new  planes 
demonstrated  their  superior  capabilities  In 
an  international  air  show  In  Zurich.  At  the 
same  time,  a  squadron  of  25  was  sent  to 
fight  on  the  fascist  side  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  and  in  1939  they  began  their  terrible 
raids  against  an  unprepared  Europe.  It  was 
not  until  at>out  the  middle  of  the  war  that 
the  Allies  could  get  a  plane  into  production 
that  was  clearly  the  maMer  of  the  109. 

And  so  if  the  Russians  decide  te  test  their 
strength  against  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies,  it  will  be  a  tough  struggle.  On  the 
conventional  weapons  side  and  on  the  man- 
power side,  the  Russians  would  clearly 
dominate,  unless  almost  all  the  other  na- 
tions in  Western  Europe  came  in  with  their 
full  forces  to  Join  us. 

The  VS.  would  not  allow  itself  to  lose  a 
war  with  Russia  and  so  that  leaves  only  one 
alternative— the  superweapons. 

Whether  the  United  States  would  go  to 
the  extent  of  losing  nuclear  bombs  to  pro- 
tect Persian  Gulf  oil  is  a  question  most 
Americans,  and  perhaps  even  President 
Carter  and  his  advisers,  havent  faced  yet, 
at  least  publicly. 

But  with  very  little  in  conventional  forces 
to  back  up  his  tlireats,  there  are  not  too 
many  choices  open.  The  Russians  apparent- 
ly don't  respond  to  reason.  Force  is  about 
the  only  tiling  they  seem  to  understand. 

The  lack  of  fully  prepmred  armed  forces 
makes  us  rely  on  the  superweapons  whether 
we  really  want  to  or  not.  It  will  be  at  least  2 
to  5  years  before  we  can  rely  on  convention- 
al forces. 

Part  of  the  game  is  how  the  Russians 
evaluate  not  only  our  military  forces,  but 
also  our  will  to  use  them.* 


FDA  TO  BACK  ANTURANE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTEN.  -Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  read  in  several  recent 
newspaper  articles  about  the  study 
showing  that  anturane  has  been 
proved  to  be  effective  in  significantly 
reducing  sudden  cardiac  deaths  among 
patients  who  have  suffered  earlier 
heart  attacks.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  this  product  was  developed  by 
CIBA  Pharmaceuticals  Co.  which  is 
headquartered  in  my  home  State. 

I  am  well  aware  from  the  hours  of 
testimony  before  my  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  ot  the 
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importance  of  seeking  an  effective 
means  of  reducing  the  number  of 
deaths  resulting  from  heart  attacks. 
The  results  of  the  study  published  re- 
cently in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  indicate  that  between  15,000 
and  18,000  lives  could  be  saved  each 
year  through  the  tise  of  anturane.  The 
potential  for  saving  so  many  lives  calls 
for  prompt  and  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration so  that  the  drug  can  be  li- 
censed for  this  purpose.  I  have  con- 
tacted the  Commissioner  of  the  FDA 
urging  that  this  administrative  process 
be  expedited.  I  would  Uke  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Internal  Me<ficine  News 
last  month  which  goes  into  further 
detail  about  the  testing  of  anturane 
and  the  status  of  the  licensing  proce- 
dure at  the  FDA. 

(From  Internal  Medicine  News,  Jan.  15, 
1980] 

FDA  Expected  To  Back  Anturane  por  Use 
AnxRMI 

RocKvnxE,  Md.— Anturane,  an  antigout 
drug,  will  in  all  likelihood  be  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  use 
during  the  first  6  months  following  an  acute 
myocardial  infarction  to  prevent  sudden 
cardiac  death. 

After  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
final  results  of  the  anturane  (sulfinpyra- 
zone) relnfarction  trial,  the  FDA  Cardiovas- 
cular and  Renal  Drugs  Advisory  Committee 
agreed  that  "the  trial  provides  substantial 
evidence  that  sulfinpyrazone  prevents  car- 
diovascular death  and  sudden  death,  in  par- 
ticular, during  the  first  6  months  following 
a  myocardial  infarction"  and  recommend^ 
approval  of  this  new  Indication  for  the  drug 
at  its  November  1979  meeting. 

That  recommendation  wIU  be  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Robert  J.  Temple,  director  of  FDA's 
division  of  cardiorenal  drug  products;  he 
will  make  a  recommendation  to  the  FDA's 
associate  director  for  new  drug  evaluation, 
who  will  make  the  final  dectsion. 

It  will  take  a  few  months  for  the  final  de- 
cision to  be  made,  but  "by  history,  we  usual- 
ly follow  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions," he  told  Internal  Medicine  News  after 
the  meeting. 

Erwin  H.  Margulles,  Ph.D.,  director  of 
long-term  intervention  trials  for  CSm-Gelgy, 
the  pharmaceutical  firm  that  sponsored  the 
multlcenter  trial,  said  the  results  indicate 
that  sulfinpyrazone  converts  the  very  high- 
risk  period  for  sudden  death  during  the  first 
6  months  following  a  myocardial  infarction 
to  one  of  significantly  less  risk. 

Sulfinpyrazone  given  to  patients  begin- 
ning 1  month  after  an  acute  myocardial  in- 
farction and  continuing  for  6  months  re- 
duced the  total  cardiac  death  rate  by  about 
50  percent  and  the  sudden  cardiac  death 
rate  by  about  75  percent  during  this  period. 
Thereafter,  no  additional  benefit  of  the 
drug  was  observed,  he  said. 

Of  1,631  patients  accepted  into  the  ran- 
domized double-blind  program  from  Novem- 
ber 1975  through  July  1977,  1,558  were  eligi- 
ble for  entry  into  the  triaL  Eligibility  was 
restricted  to  outpatient  men  and  women  45- 
70  years  old  who  had  had  proved  infarctions 
25-35  days  earlier. 

During  the  average  16-m(xith  follow-up, 
105  cardiac  deaths  occurred  (106  total 
deaths),  62  in  the  placebo  group  and  43  In 
the  sulfinpyrazone  group.  Of  these  59  were 
sudden  deaths  (37  placebo,  33  sulfinpyra- 
zone), defined  as  death  within  60  minutes  of 
the  onset  of  synu>toms  or  an  unobserved  un- 
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expected  death  without  an  obvious  cause, 
I>r.  BdarguUes  said. 

Thlrty>ftve  of  the  cardiac  deaths  were  the 
result  of  reinfarcUcm  (equally  <tetributed 
between  the  two  croups),  and  the  rcmataiinc 
11  were  due  to  other  cardiac  causes,  primar- 
ily congestive  heart  failure  (7  placebo,  4  sul- 
finpyrazone). 

The  annual  total  cardiac  mortality  during 
the  higb^isk  period,  from  1  to  7  months 
after  infarction,  was  10.2  percent  for  the 
placebo  group  and  5  percent  for  the  sulfin- 
pjnrazone  group,  representing  a  SO  percent 
reduction. 

The  annual  sudden  death  rate  during  tlie 
high-risk  period  was  7  percent  for  placebo 
patients  and  1.7  percent  for  sulfinpyrazone 
patients,  a  74  percent  reduction,  he  said. 

Beyond  the  high-risk  period,  from  7  to  24 
months  after  Infarction,  no  difference  in 
annual  total  cardiac  mortality  or  sodden 
death  was  observed  between  the  two  groups. 

The  effect  of  sulfinpyraaone  on  total  car- 
diac mortality  appears  to  be  a  major  blunt- 
ing of  the  high-risk  mortality  period,  which 
Is  primarily  the  result  of  its  effect  on 
siidden  death.  Dr.  Margulles  said. 

A  major  question  raised  by  the  advisory 
conmilttee  when  the  preliminary  results  of 
the  study  were  presented  in  March  1978  was 
the  exclusion  of  patients  who  did  not  meet  a 
"7-day  rule." 

This  rule  excluded  patients  from  analysis 
who  were  not  on  the  drug  for  at  least  7  days 
or  were  off  the  drug  for  more  than  7  days. 
The  exclusion  of  these  patients  was  based 
on  prior  clinical  studies  showing  that  sulfin- 
pyrazone's protective  effect  begins  after  7 
days  of  therapy  and  is  lost  7  days  after  the 
patient  stops  taking  the  drug. 

The  analysis  of  the  final  trial  results  fo- 
cused on  analyzable  deaths  (those  that  met 
the  7-day  rule)  of  eligible  patients,  but  also 
included  a  more  conservative  aiudysls  using 
all  deattis  and  all  eligible  patients  and  the 
most  conserrative  analysis  using  all  deaths 
and  aU  patients. 

These  additional  analyses  yielded  the 
same  statistical  significance  for  sulflnpyrm- 
zone's  Invention  of  sudden  cardiac  death. 
This  statistical  significance  was  maintained 
regardless  of  the  statistical  technique  used, 
he  said. 

Gerald  J.  Kelliher,  PhX>..  professor  of 
pharmacology,  the  Medical  CoUege  of  Penn- 
sylvania, PhUadelpiila,  said  animal  studies 
indicate  that  sulfinpyrazone  seems  to  act  as 
a  "quite  different  antiarrhythmic  agent." 

It  appears  to  block  exeess  catectaotamine 
release  caused  by  an  Ischemic  myocardiam. 
and  its  action  is  time  dependent,  requiring 
30-60  minutes  for  its  antiarrhythmic  action 
to  take  effect,  he  said. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Ross,  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty  and  vice  president  for  medickie, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Baltimore,  who  was  asked  by  Ciba- 
Gelgy  for  an  independent  opinion  of  the 
trial,  said.  I'm  here  as  an  advocate  of  good 
clinical  trials,  and  I  behere  this  is  a  good 
one. 

"We  have  better  evidence  about  the  rffi- 
cacy  of  this  drug  from  this  trial  than  we  do 
about  many  drugs  that  are  a  part  of  routine 
medical  care.  The  results  seem  clear-cut  to 
me.  I  believe  the  drug  should  be  approved 
for  this  Indication,"  he  said. 

Richard  A.  Kronmal.  PhJD.,  a  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  and  professor  of 
blostatistics  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton School  of  Public  Health,  Seattle,  said 
the  data  were  strong,  but  it  is  only  one  triaL 
"I  would  like  to  see  another  study  to  vertfv 
this  result." 

Other  committee  members,  however,  said 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ethically  Justify  an- 
other placebo-controlled  trial  with  the 
strong  results  from  this  triaL 
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Dr.  Jeffrey  S.  Borer,  another  committee 
member,  said.  "We're  saying  that  all  myo- 
cardial infarction  survivals  should  be  treat- 
ed with  Anturane." 

However,  there  is  a  large  subgroup  of  pa- 
tients who  are  at  virtually  no  risk  of  death 
over  the  first  7  months  following  a  myocar- 
dial infarction.  They  should  be  identified 
and  excluded  from  the  expense  of  taking 
the  drug,  said  Dr.  Borer,  director  of  the 
cardiocatheterization  laboratory.  New  York 
Hospital.  New  York.* 


NEBRASKA  GOVERNOR 
PROMOTES  GASOHOL 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
tV  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Lincoln  Star,  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  my  congression- 
al district. 

The  article  describes  the  positive 
action  taken  by  Nebraska's  Governor, 
Charles  Thone,  to  promote  the  use  of 
gasohol  in  our  State.  Nebraska  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  d^elopment  and  use  of 
gasohol,  so  the  Governor's  action  is 
consistent  with  a  State  that  is  willing 
to  do  its  pail  to  reduce  our  Nation's 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

I  call  this  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  so  that  they  can  learn  what 
one  State  is  doing.  Our  action  can  also 
serve  as  a  model  for  simUar  Federal 
programs.  Moreover,  I  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  for  quick  action  on  pend- 
ing legislation  to  promote  the  use  of 
gasohol.   Further   delays   are   unwar- 
ranted. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Lincoln  Star.  Jan.  26. 1980] 
Thohe  Orders  State  Cars  Pilled  Wrrn 
Gasoi  3L 
(By  Gordon  Winters) 
Seeking  to  add  luster  to  Nebraska's  repu- 
tation as  a  leader  in  the  production  and  use 
of   gasohol.   Gov.   Charles  Thone  ordered 
that  the  alcohol-gasoline  blend  be  used  in 
most  State-owned  vehicles. 

The  governor  also  sent  President  Carter  a 
letter  urging  a  similar  policy  for  federal 
agencies. 

"By  showing  this  kind  of  leadership,  we 
can  encourage  greater  development  and  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  fuels  made  in  the  U.S.A., 
and  take  a  big  step  toward  ending  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  energy,  and 
provide  a  new  market  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts." Thone  wrote. 

Thone  said  at  a  press  conference  that  he 
recognizes  there  currently  is  not  enough 
gasohol  available  to  meet  the  demand  for 
the  States  fleet  of  about  2.000  vehicles. 

But  he  said  the  fuel  companies  which 
supply  State  government  have  been  asked 
to  search  for  gasohol,  and  he  said  independ- 
ent gasohol  producers  will  be  asked  to 
supply  the  SUte  so  it  can  dipense  the  fuel 
at  State  pumpa. 

Agencies  which  purchase  their  fuel  sup- 
plies from  private  vendors  have  been  direct- 
ed to  buy  from  stations  which  now  offer 
gasohol. 

Thone  made  gasohol  mandattM-y  for  the 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions  directly 
under  his  control  and  asked  that  similar 
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bodies  over  which  he  has  no  direct  control 
do  likewise. 

Department  of  Administrative  Services 
Director  Brent  Stevenson  said  at  Thone's 
news  conference  the  higher  price  of  gasohol 
will  be  partly  offset  by  mileage  increases  of 
5  to  7  percent. 

The  mileage  increases  were  documented  in 
a  2-million-mile  study  conducted  Jointly  by 
the  Department  of  Roads  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Products  Industrial  Utilization  Com- 
mittee. 

Thone  also  said  he  hopes  to  testify  before 
the  agriculture  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  Washington, 
and  recommend  Carter  budget  $10  million 
for  alcohol  fuel  research  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Thone  said  he  was  responsible  for  amend- 
ments to  the  1977  Farm  BUI  which  caUed 
for  spending  $24  millioA  for  such  research 
in  the  next  four  years.  He  said  he  is  disap- 
pointed that  appropriations  in  1979  and 
1980  total  only  $985,000. 

Thone  said  it  is  believed  Carter  will  rec- 
ommend only  $500,000  for  research  next 
year.  "This  is  totally  inadequate,"  Thone 
said.* 


MORE  ON  OUR  SHRINKING 
FARMLAND 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  past  3  years  about  3  mil- 
lion acres,  much  of  it  prime  farmland, 
has  been  paved  over  for  shopping  cen- 
ters, subdivisions,  factories,  and  ex- 
pressways. 

Progress?  Perhaps.  But  with  this 
progress  has  come  a  bitter  harvest;  the 
slow  disappearance  of  our  best  farm- 
land. In  fact,  many  people  are  con- 
vinced that  if  this  trend  is  not 
stopped,  the  United  States  may  well 
have  to  import  food  by  the  year  2000. 

WiU  a  "food  OPEC"  someday  cause 
shortages  and  long  lines  at  the  grocery 
store  much  as  the  oil  cartel  has  caused 
at  the  gas  station? 

Some  possible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem have  been  raised,  but  many  of 
them  are  clear  violations  of  our  consti- 
tutional right  to  own  and  dispose  of 
private  property.  However,  one  area 
that  deserves  further  exploration  is 
the  suggestion  of  land-use  expert  Ber- 
nard Siegle.  who  has  advocated  the  in- 
clusion of  restrictive  covenants  in  land 
deeds  which  would  insure  that  the 
land  would  be  kept  in  aericultural  pro- 
duction. 

Restrictive  covenants  are  in  force  in 
a  number  of  areas  around  the  country, 
including  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex., 
which  enjoys  freedom  from  zoning 
laws. 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  disappear- 
ing farmland  would  be  solved  If  it  were 
more  profitable  to  farm  than  to  build 
shopping  centers.  Unfortunately,  this 
Is  not  the  case,  due  primarily  to  Feder- 
al Government  tampering  with  agri- 
cultural markets. 

The  Decatur.  111..  Herald  has  re- 
minded us  ol  the  importance  of  saving 
our  domestic  food  supplies,  and  I  com- 
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mend  the  November  29,  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Paving  Farms  Is  Dangerous 

As  people  drive  along  the  country  roads  of 
central  Illinois  and  other  areas  of  prime 
farm  land,  it's  hard  to  believe  a  crisis  is 
brewing. 

No  one  sees  a  steady  flow  of  concrete  out 
over  lush  fields  of  soybeans  and  com  and 
the  apple  and  peach  orchards  more  common 
Just  to  the  south. 

But  whether  seen  or  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farm  acreage  is  being  taken 
out  of  production  each  year  to  provide  for 
shopping  centers,  roads,  housing  develop- 
ments, industrial  parks,  airports  and  the 
other  aspects  of  modem  society. 

During  the  last  three  years  about  three 
million  acres,  much  of  it  prime  farm  land, 
has  been  converted  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

Nor  is  this  something  that  happens  some- 
where else. 

In  Macon  County  and  elsewhere  in  central 
Ulinols  in  recent  years  much  acreage  has 
been  taken  out  of  production  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  cities  into  the  countryside  and 
development  of  shopping  centers  and  fac- 
tories to  serve  the  new  rural  population. 

These  are  usually  taken  as  signs  of  prog- 
ress. And  until  now  little  concern  over  this 
has  been  shown  because  there  was  always 
more  farm  land  to  be  reclaimed  elsewhere. 
But  we  are  rapidly  running  out  of  prime 
land. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  study  re- 
veals there  are  Just  135  million  acres  of 
cropland  available  for  potential  develop- 
ment. But  only  22  million  acres  is  consid- 
ered prime  farm  land. 

Right  now  about  400  million  acres  of  land 
is  under  cultivation,  which  seems  like  an 
awful  lot.  Enough  food  is  produced  to  feed 
about  200  million  Americans  and  still  export 
enough  food  to  feed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
others  around  the  world. 

Looking  down  the  road  to  around  the  turn 
of  the  next  century,  many  experts  believe 
that  the  United  States  will  have  no  surplus 
to  export  if  the  current  trend  of  conversion 
continues  unabated.  Inevitably,  the  U.S. 
would  become  a  net  importer  of  food. 

"Land  is  not  an  unlimited  source."  says  Al 
Hidlebaugh,  now  finishing  a  study  of  gov- 
ernment land  use  policies.  "We're  running 
out." 

And  once  the  land  has  been  converted, 
there  is  no  way  to  restore  it  later  to  food 
production. 

To  some  it  might  be  simple  to  just  pass  a 
law  keeping  agricultural  land  in  food  pro- 
duction. But  this  would  run  counter  to  our 
traditions  of  allowing  people  within  reason 
to  dispose  of  property  to  their  best  interest. 
Currently,  land  is  more  valuable  for  other 
functions  such  as  shopping  centers  than  for 
agriculture. 

Besides,  there  is  a  need  for  some  conver- 
sion to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  people  for 
homes  and  jobs.  To  make  this  an  all  or 
nothing  question  is  wrong. 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  people  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  this  problem.  Less  farm  land  will 
mean  less  food  and  higher  prices  in  the 
future  unless  some  unforeseen  technological 
breakthrough  rescues  us  as  mechanization 
and  the  use  of  fertilizers  have  done  in  the 
last  century.  Right  now  it  seems  were  run- 
ning out  of  miracles. 

In  debate  over  the  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  other  uses,  this  should  be  one 
o(  the  central  matters  of  discussion.  Loss  of 
farm  land  should  be  a  key  factor  in  the  final 
decision. 

By  itself  this  awareness  Isn't  completely 
the  answer.  There  are  steps  government 
must  take  to  make  it  less  punishing  eco- 
nomically to  keep  land  for  agricultural  use. 
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This  isnt  simply  a  matter  of  preserving 
the  countryside  from  encroachment  by  the 
city.  It  is,  literally,  a  matter  of  survivaL* 
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HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1980 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  celebrating  the  97th  birthday  of 
Eubie  Blake,  the  fame  ragtime  pianist, 
composer,  and  vaudeville  performer 
who  was  bom  February  7,  1883,  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  Since  1945.  Mr.  Blake  has 
resided  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
ar^a  of  Brooklyn  which  is  a  part  of  my 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  Blake's  career  spans  well  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century  and  this 
year  marks  his  82d  year  in  show  busi- 
ness. Some  of  his  most  famous  pieces 
Include:  "Charleston  Rag,"  "Shuffle 
Along,"  and  "You  Were  Meant  for 
Me,"  which  was  used  by  Harry 
Truman  as  a  campaign  song  in  1948. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  music  of  Mr. 
Blake  since  I  was  a  teenager,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  many  accom- 
plishments and  to  wish  him  a  very 
happy  97th  birthday.* 


ECONOMIST  HANS  SENNHOLZ 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  in  the  Congress  prepare  again  to 
grapple  with  the  annual  budget  proc- 
ess, it  might  be  well  to  pause  and  con- 
sider just  where  we  are  headed.  Con- 
sideration of  the  budget  should  not 
just  be  a  tug  of  war  between  contend- 
ing factions  for  the  Federal  dollar.  It 
certainly  behooves  us  to  sit  and  take  a 
long  philosophical  look  at  the  matter. 
In  that  vein,  I  am  today  placing  in  the 
Record  an  interview  with  Economist 
Hans  P.  Sennhblz,  whom  I  consider 
the  leading  advocate  of  a  free  market 
economy  in  the  United  States.  We 
would  do  well  to  consider  and  follow 
his  advice.  His  interview  with  John 
Rees,  which  appeared  in  the  Review  of 
the  News  on  January  9,  1980,  follows 
and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

v^^KOUisi  Hans  F.  Sxnnholz 

AH  EXCLUSIVE  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  LEADING 
FREE  MARKET  ECONOMIST 

(By  John  Rees) 
Hana  P.  Sennholz  in  one  of  the  most  able 
advocates  of  an  American  return  to  econom- 
ic sanity  through  balanced  federal  Budgets 
■^d  gold-baaed  money.  His  early  education 
was  in  Germany  where  he  received  his  M.A. 
from  Marburg  University  and  his  Ph.D.  In 
political  science  from  the  University  of  Co- 
logne. Dr.  Sennholz  earned  his  aeoond  PhJ). 
in  economics  from  New  York  University  In 
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1955.  Since  1956  be  has  taught  at  Grove 
City  College  where  he  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  economics. 

Hans  Sennholz  is  a  member  of  the  Mont 
Pelerin  Society,  an  International  association 
of  Conservative  scholars,  and  serves  as  the 
shadow  TreasuJTT  Secretary  In  the  conserva- 
tive Citizens  Cabinet.  Professor  Sennholz' 
most  recent  book  is  Age  OJ  Inflation,  a  bril- 
liant and  highly  acclaimed  popular  com- 
mentary just  published  by  Western  Islands 
at  $8.95. 

Q.  Dr.  Sennholz.  what  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  American  economy  since  World 
Warn? 

A.  Putting  It  very  simply,  we  have  traveled 
the  road  of  inflation  via  deficit  spending.  As 
a  result,  dollar  savings  and  investments 
have  depreciated  at  the  inflation  rate.  Pre- 
World  War  II  savings  have  lost  some  90  per- 
cent of  their  value,  and  post-war  savings 
have  lost  at  least  one-half  of  their  value. 
The  value  of  money  invested  in  savings  ac- 
counts, savings  bonds,  life  Insurance,  pen- 
sion funds,  and  all  other  dollar  investments 
has  shrunk  continually.  The  middle  class, 
which  customarily  invests  in  such  savings, 
has  lost  at  least  one-half  of  its  financial  sub- 
stance in  recent  years. 

Q.  How  did  we  get  in  such  a  mess? 

A.  The  old  forces  of  "Liberalism"  In  the 
United  SUtes,  Identical  with  those  of  social- 
Ism  in  E^irope,  gained  power  with  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal.  These  forces  have  shapetS 
the  policies  of  the  American  Government 
for  half  a  century.  They  have  brought  us  to 
the  borders  of  economic  stagnation,  disas- 
trous inflation,  and  falling  standards  of 
living.  In  the  name  of  benefiting  the  poor 
and  underprivileged,  the  leaders  of  "Liberal- 
ism" have  ravished  the  producers  through 
taxation.  Impoverished  the  middle  class 
through  inflation,  strangled  economic  life 
through  regulation,  and  divided  American 
society  through  social  conflict  and  strife. 
But  above  all  their  "Liberal"  preoccupation 
with  economic  redistribution  of  wealth  has 
permitted  world  communism  to  become  an 
ominous  threat  to  American  security  and  in- 
dependence. 

Q.  Given  our  confiscatory  taxes,  crippling 
regulations,  and  the  myriad  of  problems 
these  cause,  do  you  foresee  Americans  orga- 
nizing politically  to  remove  government  con- 
trols and  high  taxes,  or  do  you  expect  more 
of  the  same? 

A.  There  Is  a  possibility  for  change.  If 
"Liberalism"  drags  on  for  another  five  years 
after  carrying  the  day  at  the  next  Presiden- 
tial election,  and  say  a  determined  "Liberal" 
like  Senator  Kennedy  Is  put  in  the  White 
House,  you  would  have  a  continuation  of 
these  conditions.  "Liberalism"  would  stimu- 
late the  economy  artifically  with  many  new 
government  programs  and  higher  deficit 
spending.  The  Federal  Reserve  would  infuse 
massive  doses  of  inflationary  credit  Into  the 
economy.  The  federal  bureaucracy  would 
swell  considerably  as  the  many  programs 
are  put  into  effect  or  old  ones  are  expanded. 
And  finally  government  control  and  regula- 
tion of  enterprise  would  reach  new  heights 
of  oppression.  The  rule  of  the  day  would  be 
price  controls,  price  support  programs,  cor- 
porate rescues,  credit  guarantees,  and  gov- 
ernment takeovers  of  falling  businesses. 

Q.  And  what  if  a  more  conservative  Presi- 
dent were  elected  with  a  Congress  to  match? 

A.  Then  there  might  be  a  new  approach. 
There  is  a  new  buzz  word  and  it's  called 
"supply  side"  economics.  This  is  favored  by 
a  new  brand  of  economist  and  politician  em- 
phasizing the  importaoce  of  production. 
The  advocates  of  "supply  side"  fiscal  poli- 
cies expect  to  be  able  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  output.  They  favor  growth- 
oriented  tax  reductions  which  tn  due  time 
will  bring  about  economic  expa^on  and 
achieve  a  larger  economic  "pie,"  as  they  say. 
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Q.  That  sounda  like  the  Kemp-Roth  bill 
voted  down  in  Congress  recently. 

A.  The  defect  is  that  by  itself  it  Is  unlikely 
that  a  Conservative  Admlnistratimi  could 
readily  halt  the  inflation.  A  tax-cut  that  l» 
well  directed  to  promote  production  will 
Indeed  stimulate  Uie  economy  in  the  long- 
run:  but  it  does  not  address  the  question  of 
a  balanced  Budget  witboul  deficit  spending, 
which  alone  will  stop  Inflation. 

So  I  am  skeptical  that  even  if  the  "sui>ply 
side"  politlcans  were  to  come  to  power  we 
could  get  things  turned  around.  I  think  in- 
flation would  rag^  on  because  Conservatives 
do  not  yet  have  the  influence  and  the  politi- 
cal power  to  reverse  the  trend  by  ending 
current  programs.  Even  with  the  "supply 
side"  people  in  power  I  would  expect  very 
high  rates  of  inflation  for  the  next  four  or 
five  years. 

Q.  President  Nixon,  who  was  presented  to 
the  electorate  as  a  conservative  of  sorts, 
tried  to  cope  with  inflation  with  price  con- 
trols. 

A.  I'm  suspicious  that  the  "supply  side" 
politicians  would  also  be  tempted  to  try  to 
cope  with  Inflation  symptoms  by  fraud  and 
force  via  wage  and  price  controls  and  other 
"emergency"  restrictions  similar  to  those 
imposed  by  President  Nixon  and  his  report- 
edly conservative  lieutenants  in  the  period 
1971  to  1974. 

Q.  Tou  have  mentioned  the  probability  of 
more  government  bail-outs  of  falling  compa- 
nies, and  even  of  federal  takeovers.  What 
are  your  thoughts  on  the  Chrysler  bail-out? 

A.  Other  failing  companies  will  be  de- 
manding more  of  the  same;  it's  part  of  a 
trend. 

Q.  If  Chrysler  were  allowed  to  move  Into 
bankruptcy  in  a  normal  fashion  Just  as  any 
other  unsuccessful  entrepreneur,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  economy? 

A  Surely  It  would  be  felt,  and  felt  imme- 
diately, because  It  would  produce  a  rise  in 
unemployment.  It  would  have  made  the  re- 
cession of  1980  a  little  more  severe.  But  the 
unions  and  the  American  people  would  have 
learned  an  important  lesson  and  this  would 
have  been  beneficial  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  There  is  a  strong  laissez-faire  cadre 
among  Conservative  economists;  what  meas- 
ures would  they  recommend  to  correct  the 
American  economic  malaise? 

K.  They  would  depend  on  the  forces  of  the 
market  They  would  not  interfere.  Any  busi- 
ness that  makes  market  mistakes  such  as 
Chrysler  did,  even  though  compounded  by 
the  intervention,  the  blunders,  and  regiila- 
tory  burdens  Imposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, would  be  permitted  to  fail.  People 
would  learn  a  lesson.  The  market  would 
adjust  both  to  the  labor  situation  and  to  the 
supply  and  demand  for  cars  and  transporta- 
tion. We  would  not  Invite  wholesale  federal 
takeovers  of  our  basic  industries. 

Q.  The  sad  sUte  of  the  American  dollar  is 
another  problem  of  grave  concern.  Do  you 
think  that  a  return  to  the  gold  standard  in 
some  form  is  possible  in  the  near  future? 

A.  Definitely.  I  think  that  within  three  to 
five  years  we  will  see  a  return  to  some  meas- 
ure and  form  of  the  gold  standard  in  Inter- 
national relations,  agreements,  and  settle- 
ments between  central  banks  and  perhaps 
commercial  banks. 

However,  domestically,  I  don't  think  it's  in 
the  cards.  After  all,  you  have  to  bear  In 
mind  that  the  gold  standard  Is  the  one 
chosen  by  an  honest  society.  It  Is  honest 
money,  and  only  an  honest  society  that  re- 
frains from  stealing  and  plundering  through 
the  political  process' can  tolerate  the  gold 
standard. 

Q.  There  have  been  substantial  rumors 
that  some  of  the  oil-producing  countries, 
particularly  Saudi  Arabia,  are  thinking  In 
terms  of  trading  gold  for  oIL 
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A.  That's  put  of  what  I  was  ref  errlnc  to  a 
minute  aco.  In  inteniational  affairs,  gold  as 
a  medium  of  exchaose  In  one  fonn  or  an- 
other wOl  return.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gold 
constitutes  more  than  half  of  the  monetary 
reserves  of  central  banks  even  today,  and  as 
the  paper  dollar  (the  other  world  reserve  of 
currency)  has  depredated,  gold  has  risen  in 
price.  I  believe  the  Arab  nations  and  others 
will  provide  part  of  the  trust  for  the  return 
of  gold  In  international  payments. 

Q.  How  should  we  cope  with  the  O.P.E.C. 
cartel? 

A.  Simply  answered:  through  freedom. 
Only  by  freeing  our  own  domestic  Industrial 
producers  to  produce  us  out  of  trouble  will 
we  be  able  to  address  and  cope  with  the  oil 
cartel 

I  believe  that  the  crowning  folly  of  1979 
was  the  Imposition  of  the  so-called  Windfall 
Profits  Tax,  a  pimitlve  tax,  on  our  own  oil 
and  gas  industry  at  a  time  we  are  depending 
more  and  more  on  O.P.E.C.  oil  imports.  The 
OS.  Government  is  giving  sustenance  and 
support  to  the  O.P.E.C.  cartel  and  its  poli- 
cies through  its  blind  antagonism  toward 
domestic  oO  producers.  I  repeat:  The  way  to 
break  the  cartel  is  to  free  American  produc- 
ers to  produce  our  way  out  of  trouble. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  the  Administration 
is  so  blind  to  this  obvious  supply  solution? 

A.  Weil,  there  you're  asking  me  about  mo- 
tivation. As  an  educator,  my  answer  might 
be  stupidity  and  ignoraoice.  But  this  Admin- 
istration is  permeated  with  the  social  philos- 
ophy of  class  conflict  and  government  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  you  may  term 
Marxian  or  socialistic,  and  which  has 
swayed  official  American  thinking  for  the 
past  half-century.  So.  while  we  are  dealing 
with  ignorance,  that  ignorance  is  animated 
by  the  philosophy  of  class  conflict,  of  ex- 
ploitation, and  other  Marxian  connotations. 

Q.  And  yet  the  Chrysler  executives  and 
many  others  among  America's  business  lead- 
ers are  obviously  prepared  to  go  along  and 
accept  these  eventually  ruinous  economic 
policies  of  regulation,  taxation,  and  take- 
over. Why  is  that? 

A.  I  expect  nothing  from  business  leaders. 
They  are  specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  shoes,  air  conditioners,  hair 
dryers,  carpets  or  whatever.  They  have  no 
philosophical  and  mtellectual  training  in 
answering  a  Communist  or  Marxian  propa- 
gandist—especially one  backed  by  the  force 
of  government.  They  certainly  don't  know 
how  to  defend  the  Free  Enterprise  system. 
It  is  a  few  forward-looking  leaders  and  intel- 
lectuals in  whose  hands  our  free  system 
rests.  If  they  fail,  then  society  also  will 
surely  faU.  So  don't  blame  the  businessmen 
for  their  shortcomings,  encourage  them  to 
do  better. 

Q.  As  you  know,  in  response  to  the  hos- 
tage situation  in  Tehran,  President  Carter 
has  frozen  Iranian  assets  and  has  urged  sim- 
ilar actions  by  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  Was  this,  in  your  opinion,  an  appro- 
priate response? 

A.  No.  It  definitely  was  not.  The  freezing 
of  assets  jeopardized  the  already  weak 
American  dollar.  We  should  have  chosen 
other  actions  that  would  not  have  further 
discounted  the  dollar. 

Q.  When  we  discuss  other  ways  to  cope 
with  the  Iranian  problem,  you  are  probably 
aware  that  there  is  quite  a  popular  move- 
ment in  the  Midwest  that  argues  the  U.S. 
should  deny  food  exports  to  countries  that 
act  against  as.  or  at  least  that  we  should 
relate  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  price  of  oil. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  that? 

A.  I  would  not  react  by  adding  more  gov- 
ernment controls  over  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. I  would  react  by  freeing  our  own  in- 
dustry from  regulations.  Most  especially  I 
would  Immediately  free  the  American  oil  In- 
dustr7  from  regulations  and  see  what  bap- 
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pens  in  the  way  of  increased  domestic  oil 
and  gas  production. 

Q.  What  is  your  forecast  for  the  next 
decade  If  "Liberals"  retain  control  of  Cdn* 
gress  and  the  Presidency  in  1980? 

A.  Well,  if  "Liberalism"  drags  on.  surely 
by  1985  Americans  will  be  experiencing  the 
problem  of  hyperinflation.  By  that  time, 
Americans  will  be  fighting  mad  at  the  eco- 
nomic failure  of  the  socialist  dream  and  the 
Conservatives  will  come  to  power.  But  then 
come  the  questions: 

Can  the  dollar  be  saved  or  must  it  be  re- 
placed with  a  new  currency?  Can  govern- 
ment spending  be  slashed  without  an  out- 
break of  violence  by  beneficiaries  of  the 
social  Welfare  programs  who  are  deeply 
convinced  of  their  "moral  right"  to  the  re- 
distribution of  wealth  to  which  they've 
become  accustomed  by  government  lar- 
gesse? Can  the  American  economy  be  re- 
stored without  violent  protests  by  the  prof- 
iteers of  private  rent  control? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will 
occupy  the  American  people  in  the  1980s. 
Can  Conservatives  straighten  a  listing  ship? 
Well,  certainly  if  Conservatives  come  to 
power  the  economy  will  be  permitted  to 
grow.  In  other  words,  they  will  make  some 
tax  cuts  to  aid  capital  investment.  But  until 
the  American  people  understand  the  prob- 
lem I'm  skeptical  that  even  the  Conserva- 
tive politicians  will  be  able  to  cope  political- 
ly with  inflation  whose  root  cause,  deficit 
spending  programs,  is  now  so  deeply  rooted 
in  American  policies.  So  I  think  inflation 
will  rage  on  in  any  case. 

But  of  course  the  greatest  question  is  that 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
compared  to  that  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
have  another  five  years  of  "Liberalism." 
America  may  have  declined  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  are  mortally  threatened.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  begin  to  repair  de- 
fenses in  the  next  four  to  five  years.  I  think 
we  tiave  a  fighting  chance. 

Q.  If  hyperinflation  lies  in  our  future, 
how  can  an  individual  best  protect  his  sav- 
ings? 

A.  First  there  is  what  I  call  a  financial  law 
of  survival.  Let  us  be  thrifty,  self-reliant, 
and  independent  individually.  But  all  our 
savings  must  be  in  non-monetary  form.  In 
other  words,  they  cannot  be  In  savings  ac- 
counts, pension  funds,  savings  bonds,  or  life 
insurance— which  are  dollar  investments. 
Our  savings  must  be  in  such  forms  as  real 
estate  or  gold  and  silver. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  1980  will  be 
the  year  of  the  stock  market  The  stock 
market  is  posted  for  a  phenomenal  rise. 
Stocks  are  greatly  underpriced  and  it  is  time 
for  stock  prices  to  rise  in  order  to  adjust  to 
the  past  30  years  of  inflation.  I  think  we  will 
see  that  happen  in  1980. 

Personally,  I  may  even  reduce  some  of  my 
gold  and  silver  holdings  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  this  upward  adjustment  of  the 
market. 

Q.  What  about  bonds? 

A.  Well,  the  bond  market  has  gone  all  to 
pieces  and  will  recover  much  more  slowly. 
There  will  be  periodic  rises,  but  be  warned 
unless  you  are  going  into  bonds  strictly  for 
speculation,  because  there  will  be  collapses. 
Frankly,  I  believe  stocks  are  very  cheap 
now.  I  am  talking  about  a  Dow  Jones  Aver- 
age of  2500  for  1985.  S^ren  there,  of  course, 
we  will  have  chills  and  fever  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  advanced  stages  of  infla- 
tion. 

Q.  Where  can  people  best  turn  for  sound 
financial  advice  on  coping  with  inflation 
through  investments? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  Conservative  in- 
vestment services  to  which  one  can  turn  and 
which  I  admire  such  as  Gary  North.  Rich- 
ard Russell.  Jerome  Smith,  James  Blan- 
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chard,  and  so  on.  All  are  of  our  school  of 
thought. 

Q.  Let's  return  to  the  discussion  of  gold 
Investments  since  they  are  something  that 
small  investors  have  been  highly  interested 
in  following.  With  current  prices  at  $500  an 
ounce,  has  a  ceiling  been  reached,  and  is  it 
time  for  gold  prices  to  fall? 

A.  No.  not  at  alL  I  think  the  present  move 
is  for  gold  to  go  to  $550  to  $570  an  ounce 
before  there  will  be  a  substantial  correction 
in  the  price. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  extreme  government  in- 
tervention to  drive  down  the  price  of  gold? 

A.  No.  but  even  so.  it  only  means  gold 
drops  in  price  for  a  few  days,  and  then  re- 
sumes its  old  upward  march.  Government 
intervention  in  gold  Is  merely  a  harassment. 
It  doesn't  change  the  basic  market  forces  at 
work.  The  only  real  force  that  drives  up  the 
price  of  gold  is  the  deficit  spending  and 
monetary  expansion  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  certainly  do  not  expect  the 
present  Administration  to  halt  thati 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  both  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  taking  advantage 
of  our  inflation  to  offer  gold  coins  for  sale 
in  America? 

A.  I've  heard  about  it,  but  in  volume  they 
are  insignificant.  I  certainly  wouldn't  buy 
any.  I  limit  my  own  purchases  to  old  Ameri- 
can coins— the  double  eagle,  the  eagle,  the 
five  dollar,  and  two  dollar,  and .  fifty-cent 
coins:  and,  once  in  a  while,  I'll  buy  a  Kru- 
gerrand  or  an  Austrian  gold  ducat. 

In  fact,  the  faculty  members  of  my  eco- 
nomics department  here  at  Grove  City  Col- 
lege started  an  investment  club  10  years 
ago.  We  have  been  investing  in  gold  mining 
shares,  in  silver,  and  in  gold  coins,  and  I 
must  say  we  have  done  very  welL 

Q.  Do  you  expect  gold  mining  shares  to  be 
particularly  attractive  this  year? 

A.  That's  right.  In  particular.  South  Afri- 
can gold  mining  shares.  Since  the  political 
and  racial  situation  with  respect  to  Rhode- 
sia appears  at  least  temporarily  settled 
there.  I  would  expect  some  of  these  shares 
to  undergo  an  adjustmtat  and  to  double  in 
price. 

Q:  Will  you  discuss  real  estate  as  an  in- 
vestment? 

A.  Again.  I  personally  am  a  real-estate  in- 
vestor. Real-estate  investments  have  done 
extremely  well  in  recent  years  against  infla- 
tion. But  while  I  am  not  bearish  and  do  not 
foresee  a  crash  as  some  analysts  have  been 
predicting,  I  do  beUeve  that  real-estate  will 
lose  its  luster  because  it  depends  so  heavily 
on  the  mortgage  market.  When  you  have 
very  high  rates  of  inflation,  you  have  very 
high  rates  of  interest.  When  mortgages 
reach  15  to  20  percent,  then  the  real-estat£ 
business  will  come  to  a  grinding  halt  be- 
cause of  lack  of  mortgage  money. 

Q.  How  can  Americana  be  persuaded  to 
begin  investing,  and  not  simply  spend  all 
they  have  before  inflation  destroy's  its 
value? 

A.  I'm  urging  people  to  be  very  thrifty  and 
self-reliant  and  Independent.  But  today 
people  have  an  additional  task.  They  cannot 
merely  save  dollars.  Those  sorts  of  invest- 
ments in  the  traditional  middle-class  fash- 
ion now  are  suicidal.  They  must  learn  to 
invest  like  businessmen  in  real  assets.  And 
above  all  they  must  learn  to  invest  their 
time,  talents,  and  money  In  fighting  to 
return  economic  freedom  and  sane  policies 
to  our  country.* 
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CARTER  REVIEW 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OP  KCRTUCKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing "letter  to  the  editor"  ap- 
peared in  the  February  5.  1980,  edition 
of  the  Kentucky  Post.  This  letter 
spells  out  very  definitively  where  the 
trust  that  the  American  people  placed 
In  Jimmy  Carter  has  gotten  our^reat 
country.  I  commend  it  to  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Carter  RxviKW 

The  following  brief  is  Jimmy  Carter's  first 
three  years  in  office. 

January  21,  1977— Draft  Dodgers  par- 
doned. 

March  9— Korea  Troop  WithdrawaL 

September  2— Bert  Lance  resigns  because 
of  banking  improprieties. 

March  7.  1978— Cancellation  of  B-1 
Bomber. 

April  7— Cancellation  of  Neutron  Bomb. 

April  18— Ratification  of  the  Panama 
Carial  give-a-way. 

April  27— General  Singlaub  removed  from 
his  command  .  ...  for  his  patriotism. 

April  28— Afghanistan  falls. 

June  30— Inflation  rate  is  11  percent. 

July  20— Dr.  Peter  Borne  resigns  White 
House  Post  due  to  illegal  drug  incident. 

August  20— Cancellation  of  the  Trident 
Submarine. 

November  14— Russia  sends  MIG-23s  to 
Cuba. 

December  15— Taiwan  sellout. 

January  16. 1979— Shah  leaves  Iran. 

February  7— Andrew  Young  calls  Kho- 
meini a  "Saint". 

February  14— America's  ambassador  to  Af- 
ghanistan is  killed. 

March  31— "Real"  Gross  National  Product 
down  to  0.7  percent. 

April  24— After  free  elections  in  Rhodesia. 
U.S.  still  refuses  to  recognize  them. 

May  1— Gas  shortage  hits  America. 

May  23— Bert  Lance  indicted. 

June  19— Salt  II  Treaty  is  signed.  Carter 
kisses  Brezhnev. 

June  30— Inflation  rate  is  13.9  percent. 

July  17— Carter  replaces  many  of  his  advi- 
sors. 

July  20— Nicaragua  falls  to  Communists 
with  help  from  U.S. 

August  15— Andrew  Young's  secret  meet- 
ing with  the  PLO  terrorists. 

October  1— Carter  backs  down  over  troops 
in  Cuba. 

Octol>er  31— Prime  interest  rate  up  to  15 
percent. 

November  3— American  hostages  taken  in 
Iran. 

November  14— Carter's  Declaration  of  Na- 
tional Emergency  (Rule  to  suspend  Law). 

December  27— Russians  intervention  Into 
Afghanistan. 

After  three  years  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. I  pray  America  can  survive  one 
more  year.  For  sure,  we  cannot  survive  a  re- 
election of  Mr.  Jimmy  Carter! 

Lloyd  Rogers.* 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OPVKRMOIIT 
IN  TftX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  February  7, 1980 

•  Mr.   JEFFORDS.    Mr.   Speaker.    I 
would  Uke  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
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a  very  intelligent  dissertation  on  capi- 
tal punishment,  presented  by  one  of 
my  constituents  from  Burlington,  Vt., 
Mr.  Robert  Knotts.  Mr.  Knotts  has 
submitted  the  following  open  letter  to 
Congress  with  the  sincere  hope  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  debate  about 
capital  punishment. 

Although  his  position  is  different 
from  mine  in  certain  important  re- 
spects, I  have  found  Mr.  Knotts  disser- 
tation to  be  thought  provoking  and 
commend  it  to  your  attention: 

Open  LErm  to  the  U.8.  Coitgrxss 

I  am  a  writer  and  a  citizen  of  this  nation 
who  has  become  gravely  disturbed  about  an 
Issue  which  is  confronting  all  concerned 
Americans.  It  is  an  old  issue,  but  it  has  risen 
again,  still  unresolved.  I  feel  that  I  can  no 
longer  sit  idly  by  as  public  opinion  swells 
and  Judicial  decisions  seem  increasingly  to 
lead  us  toward  a  most  tragic  course  of 
action.  Once  more  the  cries  and  demands 
may  be  heard,  the  voice  of  the  angry  and 
the  disheartened  and  the  bereaved,  calling 
for  a  renewed  use  of  the  death  penalty.  I 
cannot  hear  this  with  dlspasslon  or  with  dis- 
couragement over  my  own  chances  of  pre- 
venting such  a  wave  of  emotion  from  cloud- 
ing the  real  questions  Involved.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind,  then,  that  I  challenge  those 
who  seek  to  Justify  the  practice  of  capital 
punishment. 

WhUe  there  are  surely  some  who  feel  no 
constraints  to  be  rational  in  this  matter.  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  death  penalty's  pro- 
ponents consider  their  views  to  be  Justifi- 
able. But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  very  care- 
fully examine  whether  this  is  true,  when 
human  lives  are  at  stake.  We  must  look  at 
the  ideas  which  underlie  their  position.  We 
must  question  the  assumptions  which  are 
behind  their  stand.  And  I  believe  their  most 
common  arguments  may  be  boiled  down  to 
roughly  two  main  points.  First,  the  belief 
that  the  people  who  commit  capital  crimes 
are  Just  as  capable  as  any  one  of  us  of  avoid- 
ing violent  behavior.  They  are  people,  it  is 
said,  who  command  the  resources  of  their 
minds  no  differently  than  you  or  I,  people 
fully  in  control  of  themselves,  and  thus  are 
rightly  held  accountable  for  their  offenses. 
Secondly,  the  advocates  assert  that  capital 
punishment  is  an  effective  deterrent,  instill- 
ing within  the  potential  criminal  in  overrid- 
ing fear  of  being  put  to  death  which  there- 
by reduces  the  numl>er  of  victims  who 
would  otherwise  fall  prey  to  violence.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  both  these  claims  are  in 
error.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  letter  to  ex- 
plain some  of  my  reasons  for  possessing 
these  doubts. 

Further  debate  over  this  latter  contention 
Just  now  seems  unlikely  to  produce  any  con- 
sensus. But  what,  if  it  is  granted  to  capital 
punishment's  supporters,  for  the  sake  of 
discussion  only,  that  their  claim  Is  correct, 
that  the  death  penalty  does  act  as  a  deter- 
rent? Does  this,  then,  reaUy  constitute  the 
Justification  they  assure  us  it  provides?  I  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not.  And  if  we  are  to  fully 
appreciate  why  this  Is  so,  it  Is  important  for 
us  to  start  with  a  very  clear  and  realistic  im- 
derstandlng  of  the  people  who  commit  vio- 
lent crimes.  Why  do  some  men  do  such  ex- 
treme and  heinous  things?  Was  it  really  a 
choice  to  "go  bad."  to  Ignore  the  laws  of 
governments  and  men  In  support  of  some 
cause  or  for  money?  Or  are  they  In  some  re- 
spect Innately  different,  simply  spiteful  or 
evil,  less  than  human  beings  In  a  sense?  By 
first  addressing  ouraelves  to  these  questions 
and  doubts  we  will  acquire  a  more  solid  foot- 
ing for  grappling  with  the  problem  of  capi- 
tal punishment 

Because  of  their  horrible  acts.  It  is  always 
more  pleasant  to  think  that  the  men  In  the 
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cells  of  "Death  Row"  are  somehow  inher- 
ently different  from  ourselves.  And  yet, 
they  are  not  of  a  different  species,  without 
the  same  sort  of  flesh  and  bone,  blood  az>d 
brain  and  muscle  that  all  of  us  posatss. 
Common  sense  tells  us  this.  And  it  is  no  leas 
foolish  to  believe  that  these  people  were 
simply  made  more  guileful  or  evU  than  any 
other  peiaon.  There  are  some  who  still  cling 
to  such  comforting  delusions,  holding  that 
It  Is  Intrinsic,  fimdamental  differences 
which  explain  the  behavior  of  the  murder- 
er. And  there  is,  pertiaps,  a  remnant  of  this 
fallacy  lying  somewhere  within  many  of  us. 
But  we  must  discard  all  such  tmfounded  be- 
liefs. They  are  an  impediment  to  under- 
standing the  complexities  of  a  human  per- 
BoruOlty.  The  character  of  a  man  will  not 
yield  Itself  to  those  who  insist  on  such  pat 
and  easy  explanations. 

But  if  the  dif ferertces  between  these  men 
and  ouraelves  may  not  be  ascribed  to  inborn 
traits,  it  is  nonetheless  evident  that  pro- 
found dissimilarities  do  exist.  They  are 
unlike  us.  but  not  in  kind,  only  in  condition. 
It  is  analogous  to  comparing  a  healthful 
person  to  one  afflicted  with  cirrhosis  or 
muscular  dystrophy  or,  better,  with  some 
cancer.  Such  people  ai«  subject  to  the  tor- 
ments of  a  severe  illness  which  progressively 
holds  them  in  its  grip.  They  are  acted  upon 
by  pernicious  elements  not  experienced  by 
the  healthy.  And  so  it  is,  also,  with  violent 
men.  For  they  are  human  beings,  yes,  but 
human  beings  deeply  diseased.  Their 
tumors,  though,  can  l>e  detected  neither  by 
eye  nor  x-ray  as  can  those  of  a  more  organic 
nature.  Only  reason  can  help  us  to  realize 
that  the  murderer  is  someone  stricken  with 
a  cancer  of  the  soul,  a  malignancy  begun  In 
his  earliest  years  which  has  spread  to  domi- 
nate his  thought  and  emotion  and  action. 

Being  a  writer,  and  one  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  individual  man.  I  spend  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  watching  and  think- 
ing about  people.  One  of  the  things  which 
has  impressed  me  most  is  the  way  in  which 
emotional  conflict  can  affect  what  we  do. 
We  are  all  necessarily  familiar  with  these 
internal  conflicts,  what  I  would  call  con- 
flicts of  the  souL  We  recognize  their  pres- 
ence in  our  lives,  if  only  in  the  moods  and 
passions  they  can  produce,  in  the  hate  or 
the  fear  or  the  grief,  as  well  as  the  sway 
these  feelings  sometimes  have  upon  our  ac- 
tions. When  such  problems  are  of  a  nature 
more  serious  and  lasting,  have  been  In- 
grained, as  it  were,  into  a  personality,  their 
influence  on  a  man's  behavior  may  be  enor- 
mous. This  type  of  inner  tangle  appean  to 
begin  at  a  very  early  age  and.  if  sufficiently 
severe,  can  turn  a  youngster's  soul  into  a 
knot  of  conflicting  beliefs  and  fears  and  de- 
sires. Such  an  lUness  grows  over  time,  in- 
creasingly imposes  itself  upon  the  life  of  the 
child,  and  of  the  adolescent,  and  finally,  of 
the  adult  This  course  need  not  be  inevita- 
ble, I  am  sure,  but  as  with  any  of  us,  in 
order  to  change  they  must  learn  how  to 
help  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  this 
knowledge,  their  condition  makes  demands 
within  them  for  some  manner  of  release,  a 
way  to  mollify  the  heightening  tensions  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  There  are  some 
for  whom  violence  comes  to  offer  this 
outlet.  In  my  view,  these  people  engage  in 
brutality  very  much  as  others  among  them 
turn,  say,  to  drugs  or  promiscuity  or  fanat- 
ical racism,  all  for  the  same  underlying 
reason:  because  they  have  found  in  it  a  kind 
of  emotional  satisfaction,  a  kind  of  relief  of 
their  own  unique  conflicts.  And  this  holds 
true  as  much  for  the  man  who  plots  and 
carries  out  premeditated  acts  as  for  the  one 
who  murders  in  an  Instant's  rage.  All  are 
deeply  troubled,  frightened  men  In  whose 
distorted  minds  human  life  has  come  to 
have  no  meaning.  They  do  not  control  but 
are  controlled  by  life,  are  subtly  pushed  and 
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driven  to  the  very  act  of  violence  we  con- 
demn. No  real  or  assumed  manner,  no  clar- 
ity of  thought  in  other  respects,  can  mask 
this  deeper  aspect  of  such  a  mind's  state. 
Capital  Crimea  are  not  committed  by 
healthy  people,  they  are  committed  by  lost 
people.  Iqr  sick  people.  This  may  be  regard- 
ed with  suspicion  because  nothing  tangible 
has  been  identified  at  which  to  point  as  the 
source  of  illness.  This  may  be  misunder- 
stood because  it  seems  to  smack  of  alibis 
and  the  sympathies  of  "bleeding  hearts." 
But  the  truth  remains.  The  assassin,  the 
murderer,  the  terrorist,  these  are  not  so 
much  evn  men  as  they  are  men  riddled  with 
disease.  This  does  not  mean  tliat  their  vio- 
lence should  be  excused  or  dismissed.  We 
cannot  afford  that.  But  neither  can  we 
afford  to  adopt  an  attitude  that  ignores  the 
profound  and  powerful  elements  which  pro- 
duce these  terrible  resulu. 

In  confronting  the  aftermath  of  violence, 
we  must  call  umn  both  Judgment  and  com- 
passion. Its  victims  must,  of  course,  be 
helped  when  feasible,  but  we  must  also  deal 
humanely  with  the  criminaL  All  are  part  of 
the  same  tragedy.  Clearly,  we  must  prevent 
any  repetition  of  the  crime  and.  if  ponible. 
would  like  to  discourage  other,  nimiiM-  ac- 
tions by  OUT  response.  But  it  shoud  be  eq\ial- 
ly  clear  ttiat  there  Is  some  point  beyond 
which  we  cannot  take  another  step,  some 
line  or  limit  which  we  must  ipipn^^  upon 
ourselves  if  we  are  not  to  lose  something 
even  greater  than  we  gain.  We  would  not. 
for  example,  permit  the  castration  of  a 
rapist,  although  we  could.  We  would  not 
condone  the  lynching  of  a  kidnapper,  al- 
though we  could.  We  will  not  tolerate  the 
torture  or  abuse  of  any  criminal,  although ' 
we  could.  The  point  I  am  wwwy  ig  that, 
even  if  such  methods  helped  to  reduce  the 
crime  rate,  we  would  reject  them  because 
their  use  would  put  us  in  opposition  to  the 
very  principles  we  hold  most  dear.  This  is 
also  the  case,  I  believe,  with  capital  punish- 
ment 

There  are  those  who  question  the  reason- 
ing of  this  argument.  Why  should  we  exer- 
cise restraint  in  our  treatment  of  murderera, 
when  they  exercised  none?  There  are  many 
reasons  for  doing  so.  but  I  believe  that  per- 
haps the  most  cogent  is  to  be  found  in  a 
well-known  maxim.  And.  it  Is  no  less  true 
for  being  a  truism:  the  ends  do  not  Justify 
the  means.  Men  cannot  explain  their  behav- 
ior as  being  the  means  to  achieve  some  high 
end.  This  is  not  sufficient  The  means  them- 
selves must  be  Justifiable.  What  is  capital 
punishment  after  all?  It  is  the  decision  to 
legally  end  a  human  life  in  the  hope  that 
doing  so  wHl  prevent  a  given  number  of  il- 
legal killings.  It  is  wOlf uUy  sweeping  away 
from  another  human  being  all  his  remain- 
ing years  of  natural  life  because  he  was 
compelled  by  the  demands  and  pressures  of 
illneas  to  murder.  This  la  the  means  by 
which  the  advocatea  of  the  death  penalty 
would  add  a  certain  measure  of  safety  to 
our  Uvea.  But  Just  as  with  those  other  prac- 
tices and  punishments  I  hava  named,  it  is 
something  which  we  cannot  allow.  Means  of 
this  sort  can  be  Justified  in  one  way  only,  in 
terms  of  the  ends  they  achieve,  unless  we 
wish  to  deny  the  vahie  of  human  life  alto- 
gether. Capital  punishment  is  an  act  which 
must  be  Justified,  and  in  clear  terms,  by  any 
who  would  use  It  and  yet  it  is  a  means  for 
which  no  dear  or  logical  Justification  exists. 
The  value  of  human  life  can  never  be  re- 
duced. Each  of  us,  every  man  and  woman, 
has  a  profound  common  bond  and  an  inher- 
ent value  simply  because  each  is  humaa 
This  knowledge  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  a 
healthy  understanding  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  fellows.  With  Ita  loss  we  lack  a  precious 
piece  of  that  which  makes  a  person  most 
fully  human  and  alive.  At  bottom,  it  Is  not 
merely  the  fate  of  the  murderer  being  de- 
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cided  by  us  in  the  question  of  capital  pun- 
ishment It  is  also  sometlilng  of  our  own 
fate,  as  individuals  and  as  a  society,  which  la 
being  weighed. 

In  closing,  I  must  make  reference  to  a 
man  I  admire  greatly,  Dr.  Jacob  Bronowski. 
and  to  the  final,  powerful  book  he  wrote  en- 
titled. The  Ascent  of  Man.  Completed  short- 
ly before  his  death,  its  pages  forcefully 
affirm  a  belief  in  man's  ability  to  move 
upward  from  tils  past  to  rise  gradually  from 
darkness  into  light  to  again  and  again 
ascend.  I  believe  passionately  in  the  ascent 
of  man.  I  know  that  man  will  continue  to 
progress,  taking  one  step  after  another.  In 
spite  of  any  limitations  or  failings  or  fears 
which  may  burden  him.  Because  of  this.  I 
am  confident  ttiat  one  day  the  death  penal- 
ty will  be  universally  abolished  and  con- 
demned. It  is  a  submission  to  fear  which 
-  man  will  not  continue  to  allow.  All  the  elec- 
trocutions and  the  gassings  and  the  firing 
squads,  all  the  horrors  of  this  practice,  will 
in  time  go  the  way  of  the  witch  burnings 
and  the  inquisitions.  But  history  will  not 
Judge  kindly  those  generations  which  fall  to 
respond  to  this  need  for  reconciling  their 
laws  with  their  values.  Unless  we  begin  to 
examine  our  own  attitudes  as  individuals, 
we  will  invite  this  scorn.  It  is  not  by  the 
workings  of  a  society  but  rather  through 
the  efforts  of  its  individuals  that  humanity 
advances.  We  must  each,  therefore,  assume 
our  full  share  of  the  I'esponslbillty  in  this 
endeavor.  History  is  watching  us,  waiting  to 
see  what  legacy  we  will  leave  behind  to 
th08«  who  follow,  what  contribution  we  will 
make  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  vast  po- 
tential caUed  Man. 

Tours  most  sincerely, 

Robert  Khotts.* 
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LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  BOARD  OP 
SUPERVISORS  TAKES  STAND  ON 
THE  OLYMPICS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAuroRHu 
IH  THK  HOUSX  Or  RIPIUESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  7, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  some  contro- 
versy In  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world  regarding  the  status  of  U.S. 
Involvement  in  the  1980  summer 
Olympics  In  Moscow.  The  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Los  Angeles  County,  rep- 
resenting 7  million  Americans,  has 
made  Its  feelings  clear  on  the  subject 
They  beUeve  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  should  select  an  alter- 
nate site.  I  would  like  to  share  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  with  our  colleagues: 

RlSOLDTIOIl 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  invaded 
Afghanistan  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  said  that  unless  the 
Soviet  troops  leave  Afghanistan,  the  1980 
Olympic  Games  should  be  transferred  from 
Moscow  or  be  boycotted  by  the  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas,  all  Americans  should  support 
the  President  because  our  national  honor 
and  national  security  are  involved;  and 

Whereas,  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  this 
action  r^resent  a  price  worth  paying  in 
order  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  national 
prestige:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  representing  7  mil- 
lion people,  requeste  Lord  KOlanln.  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, to  convene  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 


designate  an  alternate  site  to  hold  the  1980 
Olympic  Oames;  and  be  it  further 

Renolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
send  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  BCadame 
Monique  Berlioux,  Executive  Secretary  of 
International  Olympic  Committee:  Robert 
J.  Kane,  President  of  the  United  SUtea 
Olympic  Committee:  Mayor  Tom  Bradley; 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes, 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  members  of  Congress.* 


CONGRESSMAN  CHRIS  DODD  BE- 
COMES A  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE 
U.S.  SENATE 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 


or  MnfNXSOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  February  7. 1980 
•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Chris  Dood  of  Connecticut,  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate.  At  a  time 
when  so  much  negativism  fills  our 
country,  and  fills  this  Chamber.  Chris' 
statement  of  candidacy  stands  out  as 
an  expression  of  hope  and  confidence 
In  himself,  our  coiuitry,  and  our 
jeople.  I  believe  it  deserves  inclusion 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 
CBftisTOPHZR    J.    Dood,    UA    Senati   Ah- 

nouMCKifKHT,  Jaituabt  9.  1980,  Norwich, 

Coim. 

I  am  a  candidv«  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation to  the  United  States  Senate. 

While  I  am  sure  this  announcement  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  those  who  are  here  this 
morning.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  tell  you.  and  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut why  I  am  running  for  the  Senate,  and 
what  my  aspirations  are  for  the  state  and 
nation  as  we  begin  a  new  year  and  a  new 
decade. 

For  the  past  five  years,  I  have  represented 
Eastern  Connecticut  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  No  other  experience  in  my  life 
has  been  as  challenging  or  gratifying.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  fulfilled  my  Congressional  re- 
sponsibilities with  competence  and  inte^- 
ty.  Through  this  experience  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  complex  Issues  facing  the 
state  and  the  nation,  and  I  tmderstand  what 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively 
with  these  issues. 

Aji  we  enter  the  1980's,  the  problems  we 
face  seem  overwhelming,  without  solution. 
Tet  I  am  confident  we  possess  the  ability  to 
overcome  these  difficulties.  We  underesti- 
mate our  riches  and  mintmiiii.  our  collective 
strength  as  a  free  people.  lUther  than  being 
on  the  brink  of  national  collapse.  I  beUeve 
we  can  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of 
unimagined  opportunity. 

The  decision  to  seek  any  public  office  is 
an  ambitious  one;  however,  along  with  per- 
sonal ambitions.  I  have  ambitions  for  Con- 
necticut for  New  England,  and  for  the 
nation. 

I  believe  the  United  States  Senate  is  the 
best  forum  in  which  to  fulfill  these  ambi- 
tions. More  than  any  other  legislative  body 
in  the  world,  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
offers  broad  opportuniUes  to  affect  the 
course  of  national  and  international  events, 
to  participate  In  events  which  will  shape  the 
destiny  of  mankind. 

Because  I  know  Connecticut  because  I 
know  and  understand  the  problema  facing 
our  nation,  because  I  believe  we  have  the 
necessary  resources— both  physical  and 
moral— to  meet  the  challenges  before  us.  be- 
cause I  am  ambitious  for  my  State  and 
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country,  and  beeause  the  Ttalted  States 
Senate  is  the  best  place  trom  which  to  im- 
plement change.  I  have  decided  to  seek  the 
seat  being  vacated  by  Senator  Ribicoff . 

The  problems  which  confront  America  as 
she  enters  a  new  era  are  staggering.  The 
rules  of  international  law  are  no  longer 
functional  in  the  face  of  recent  Iranian  ter- 
rorism and  blatant  Soviet  aggresston.  For- 
eign cartels  control  oar  economy,  sending 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  far  beyond 
the  earning  power  of  working  men  and 
women.  Large  private  Interests  show  record 
profits,  while  small  businessmen  fail  and, un- 
employment lines  lengthen.  Adequate  hous- 
ing, proper  health  care,  and  higher  educa- 
tion, which  only  yesterday  lay  within  the 
reach  of  the  majority,  have  again  become 
the  private  preserve  of  a  privUeged  few. 

In  our  efforts  to  resolve  these  concerns, 
we  cannot  resort  to  old  bromides  and  over- 
simplified solutions:  easy  answers  do  not  ad- 
dress a  complex  world.  Nor  can  we  continue 
to  react  to  events  after  the  fact  when  they 
have  overtaken  us  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Originality  and  initiative,"  Robert  Frost 
wrote,  "are  what  I  ask  for  my  country."  I 
ask  the  same. 

Originality  and  initiative  are  not  lofty 
ideals  in  this  age.  They  have  become  the 
practical  necessities  of  our  national  survivaL 
Originality  and  initiative  require  more 
effort  more  thought  than  the  slogans 
which  litter  the  ground  of  politics. 

That  there  is  a  role  for  government  in  the 
resolution  of  challenges  which  lay  before  usT 
Is  clear.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  however, 
debate  has  centered  on  the  size  and  scope  of 
government,  rather  than  the  effectiveness 
of  government 

Some  would  grant  unlimited  decision- 
making power  to  government  They  riinmimt 
what  Is  best  in  us,  doubting  our  ability  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  bs.  Others  would  dis- 
mantle goverrunent  They  would  leave  what 
Is  In  the  public  interest  to  be  decided  exclu- 
sively by  private  interests.  This  same  debate 
continues  today.  However,  debate  alone 
does  not  yield  solut<nni>,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal questions  remain  unresolved.  Energy,  in- 
flation. Iran.  Afghanistan  cry  out  for  an- 
swers. We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  ex- 
tended debate  amidst  such  cries. 

Our  house  of  government  is  strong.  The 
machinery  of  our  system  Is  in  working 
order.  All  we  lack  is  the  determination  to 
make  the  institutions  of  government  more 
effective,  more  creative,  more  responsive. 
The  essential  decisions  ahead  of  us  involve 
the  marshalling  of  existing  resources— OHn- 
binlng  and  mobilizing  them  in  new  and  In- 
genious ways. 

Imaginative  leadership  can  transform 
challenges  and  threato  into  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  set  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  a  democratic  environ- 
ment. Originality  Is  as  intrinsic  to  the 
American  heritage  as  Independence. 

Initiative  Is  the  esssence  of  leadership— 
the  ability  to  identify  needs  and  respond 
with  definitive  action.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
assumed  this  role  in  the  past.  The  tragic 
events  of  the  60's  and  70's  have  shaken  our 
confidence,  but  I  believe  we  still  possess  the 
means  of  regaining  that  confidence  and  re- 
suming our  domestic  and  international  re- 
sponsibilities. Oovemment  which  fails  to 
grasp  initiative  to.  in  the  final  analysis,  no 
government  at  an.  For  what  Is  the  function 
of  governing,  if  not  to  lead? 

Leadership  and  government  which  are 
original,  which  take  the  initiative,  are  what 
I  wish  for  Connecticut  and  for  America  in 
the  1980'a  These  are  the  cornerstones  of  my 
ambition. 

I  welcome  the  personal  challenges  before 
me  in  the  next  ten  months.  I  will  welcome 
even  more  the  opportunity  to  serve  Con- 
necticut and  the  nation  in  the  United  States 
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Senate.  I  hope  the  people  of  this  State 
share  my  ambition,  and  that  together  we 
can  bring  them  to  f  riUUon.* 


DEVELOPMENT  OP 
UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINES 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

or  WEST  VTBCIMIA 
IN  THE  bouse  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  7.  1980 

•  lix.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
on  behalf  of  10  members  of  the  con- 
gressional coal  group  and  myself.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
section  102  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  for  the  development 
of  underground  coal  mines. 

As  our  Nation  begins  to  turn  more 
and  more  toward  coal,  increased  reli- 
ance will  be  put  on  producers  to  ass\ire 
that  the  coal  will  be  available  at  an  af- 
fordable price.  This  will  require  the 
development  of  new  mines  throughout 
the  country. 

Section  102  of  Public  Law  94-163  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
make  loans  up  to  $30  million  for  the 
development  of  underground  mines. 
On  paper  and  in  theory  the  program  Is 
worthwhile,  but  In  reality  the  program 
has  been  a  falliu%.  Due  to  unrealistic 
and  outdated  requirements  in  the  law, 
no  applicant  has  qualified  for  a  loan. 

The  legislation  we  have  introduced 
not  only  clarifies  the  statutory  prob- 
lems but  opens  the  program  to  surface 
mines  as  well  as  undergroiuid. 

How  Ironic  it  Is  that  as  we  continue 
to  call  for  greater  reliance  on  coal, 
thousands  of  miners  throughout  the 
coalfields  are  unemployed.  This  legis- 
lation when  enacted  will  enable  many 
of  these  miners  to  return  to  work 
through  the  development  of  new 
mines. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  so  that  we  can  reduce  our  re- 
liance an  foreign  oQ,  become  energy 
Independent,  and  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  the  thousands  of  un- 
employed coal  miners.* 


HENRY  WINKLER:  CHILDREN'S 
ADVOCATE  AND  HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAuroRinA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry 
Winkler,  who  created  the  role  of  the 
Fonz  on  the  popular  television  series 
"Happy  Days,"  will  be  In  Washington 
on  Wednesday,  February  13,  to  pre- 
sent Fonzie's  leather  jacket  to  the 
Smithsonian.  Mr.  Winkler  has  suc- 
ceeded In  making  Fonzle  a  genuine 
folk  hero.  Mr.  Winkler  Is  a  constituent 
of  mine  and  I  thought  I  would  share 
with  Members  of  Congress  today  his 
humanitarian  off-stage  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  well  known  In  the 
24th  Congressional  District,  but  oer- 
tainly  merit  wider  recognition. 
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The  Fonz  character  was  an  over- 
night  success  when  "Happy  Days" 
first  went  on  the  air  5  years  ago.  yet 
Mr.  Winkler  had  worked  long  and 
hard  to  establish  his  professional  cre- 
dentials as  one  of  our  finest  television 
actors  today. 

Bom  In  New  Yorit,  Mr.  tinkler  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  degree  from  Emerson 
College  In  Boston  where  he  majored  In 
drama,  and  was  awarded  an  MJL 
degree  from  the  Yale  School  of 
Drama. 

Appearing  with  the  Yale  Repertory 
Company  In  Long  Island  for  a  siunmer 
of  story  theater.  Henry  received  criti- 
cal acclaim  as  the  original  Grosbard  In 
PhUlp  Roth's  "Etefender  of  the  Faith." 

Returning  to  New  York,  he  starred 
In  "The  Great  American  Dream  Ma- 
chhie"  and  "Masquerade"  on  National 
Education  Television.  He  then  toured 
with  the  Children's  Story  Theater  and 
with  friends,  he  put  together  "Off  the 
Wall."  an  evening  of  Improvisations  in 
which  he  appeared  off  Broadway.  He 
made  his  motion  picture  debut  tn 
"The  Lords  of  Flatbush." 

After  signing  to  do  his  second  fea- 
ture film,  "Crazy  Joe,"  he  moved  to 
California  in  September  1973.  His  net- 
work television  credits  include  "The 
Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show,"  "The  Bob 
Nen^iart  Show."  "The  Paul  Sand 
Show,"  and  "Rhoda."  rhiring  the 
1975-76  season,  he  also  starred  in 
"Katharine,"  a  motion  picture  for  tele- 
vl^on,  and  the  stage  production  of 
"Room  Service"  with  the  Kenley  The- 
ater In  the  Midwest. 

In  1977-78,  Mr,  Winkler  starred  In 
the  motion  picture  "Heroes,"  a  Univer- 
sal Production,  and  tn  two  outstanding 
television  specials:  "Henry  Winkler 
Meets  William  Shakespeare"  and 
"America  Salutes  Richard  Rodgers." 
In  which  he  oostarred  with  Gene 
Kelly. 

In  1976  and  1977,  Mr.  Winkler  won 
the  Golden  Globe  Awards  for  "Best 
Actor  In  a  Comedy  Series."  He  was 
named  the  Hollywood  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Society's  "Man  of  the  Year" 
and  received  the  -"Personality  of  the 
Year"  Award  tnm  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Theater  Owners.  Three 
times  he  has  been  nominated  for  an 
Emmy  for  "Best  Actor  In  a  Comedy 
Series." 

What  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
professional  recognition  Mr.  Winkler 
has  received  Is  his  generous  use  of  his 
professional  success  In  many  notable 
humanitarian  causes.  For  example, 
when  Mr.  Winkler  learned  that  an 
award-winning  docimientary  film 
about  a  family  of  adopted  and  handi- 
capped children  "Who  are  the  DeBolts 
and  Where  Did  They  Get  19  Kids?" 
had  been  rejected  by  all  three  net- 
works, he  convinced  two  ABC  execu- 
tives that  the  film  had  enormous  po- 
tential Interest  for  the  general  public. 
The  film,  which  won  an  Academy 
Award  In  1977.  was  then  edited  for 
network  television  and  Mr.  Winkler 
produced,  hosted,  and  narrated  the 
broadcast. 
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The  network  broadcast  did  attract  a 
large  vlewinc  audience  and  critical  ac- 
claim. ABC  television  will  rebroadcast 
"Who  Are  the  DeBolts  and  Where  Did 
They  Get  19  Kids?"  on  June  10  be- 
cause of  its  popularity. 

The  broadcast  of  "Who  Are  the  De- 
Bolts  and  Where  Did  They  Oet  19 
Kids"  had  tremendous  national 
Impact.  The  documentary  changed  at-, 
tltudes  about  adopting  handicapped 
children,  whom  the  DeBolts  prefer  to 
think  of  as  "phj^cally  challenged." 
Since  the  broadcast.  12.000  families  a 
month  have  been  contacting  the  De- 
Bolts  for  more  information  on  how  to 
raise  children  with  special  needs. 

For  the  past  7  years  Mr.  Winkler  has 
spent  at  least  1  day  a  week  making 
personal  appearances  at  youth  facili- 
ties and  child  abuse  centers.  He  has 
shared  his  time  and  his  success  unself- 
ishly. He  recently  hosted  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Telethon  which  raised 
more  money  than  that  charity's  tele- 
thon has  ever  done  in  previous  years. 
Mr.  Winkler  served  as  national  chair- 
man of  the  Annual  Toys  for  Tots 
Campaign.  He  was  the  first  national 
youth  chairman  lot  the  Epilepsy 
Foundation  of  America.  He  has  also 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  National  He- 
mophilia Foundation  and  the  teenage 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  program. 

For  his  tremendous  contribution  to 
better  public  xmderstanding  of  chil- 
dren's needs,  and  for  his  many  com- 
munity efforts.  Mr.  Winkler  has  been 
awarded  the  Humanitas  Award,  the 
B'nai  B'rlth  Youth  Organization's 
"Man  of  the  Year"  Award,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges  Award. 

Mr.  Winkler  has  balanced  fame  and 
celebrity  with  sincere  efforts  to  bring 
happiness  to  others  less  fortunate. 
The  Ponz  has  brought  laughter  to  mil- 
lions of  television  viewers,  but  off 
stage  Mr.  Winkler  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  children  who  look  to  him  as  a 
model  of  all  life  has  to  offer.  I  am 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  I 
think  his  personal  generosity  should 
inspire  us  aU.« 


CANADIAN  FRIENDSHIP  AND 
HEROISM 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
cently, we  witnessed  an  act  of  friend- 
ship by  the  Canadian  Government 
when  their  Ambassador  in  Tehran  as- 
sisted six  Americans  to  escape  from 
Iran.  Howard  Hill,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News.  Richmond.  Mo.,  wrote  an 
excellent  editorial  on  this  subject: 
TBAmu  TO  Camada 
American  gratitude  toward  Canada  whose 
ambassador  in  Tehran  provided  shelter  for 
six  American  diplomatic  personnel  who  oth- 
erwise might  have  been  taken  hostage  In 
the  capture  of  the  American  embassy  Nov.  4 
has  been  expressed  in  many  quarters. 
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This  act  of  both  govermnental  and  per- 
sonal bravery  In  a  very  dancerous  sltuatloa 
is  Insplrins  and  leads  to  the  hope  that  other 
countries  of  the  world  wUl  recognize,  as 
Canada  has.  that  not  Just  United  SUtes  In- 
terests are  Involved  in  the  continued  captiv- 
ity of  the  50  Americans  still  being  held  in 
Tehran  by  the  "students." 

In  aU  of  this  depressing  story,  brightened 
for  a  few  days  by  the  Canadian  heroinn, 
there  Is  some  ironic  humor  that  Iran  is  now 
condemning  Canada  for  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law  in  smuggling  the  Americans 
out  of  Iran  with  counterfeit  Canadian  and 
Iranian  documents. 

One  of  the  oldest  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law— centuries  old.  In  fact— was  flout- 
ed when  the  govenmient  of  Iran  failed  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  embassy  property 
and  the  personal  safety  of  embassy  person- 
nel on  Nov.  4. 

The  unhesitating  willingness  of  CaiSada  to 
provide  a  haven  for  Americans  in  Jeopardy 
and  ultimately  help  them  escape  even  at  the 
price  of  discontinuing  diplomatic  relations 
should  be  a  message  to  other  countries  that 
their  interests,  if  not  persoimel,  are  also 
menaced  In  the  entire  Middle  East,  includ- 
ing Iran,  Russian-occupied  Afghanistan. 
Pakistan.  Saudi  Arabia  and  others. 

President  Carter  has  already  declared  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
resume  its  role  of  leadership  in  defending 
the  Free  world. 

Now  it  Is  time  for  the  other  major  nations 
of  the  Free  World— notably  Western  Europe 
and  Japan— to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  meeting  the  danger  that 
threatens  all  of  us. 

Canada  has  shown  the  way,  and  we  want 
to  add  our  word  of  thanks  to  those  of  so 
many  other  Americans  who  today  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  seeing  at  least  six  of  our 
people  brought  to  safety  from  Iran. 

It  is  only  through  a  solid  front  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  major  oil-importing  nations 
of  the  world  that  the  other  American  pris- 
oners will  some  day  be  liberated  and  the 
vital  interests  of  all  of  those  same  nations 
will  be  protected  in  the  Middle  East.* 
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VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

or  mw  HAMPSHnti 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  7,  1980 


•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  great  pride  that  I  present  to  the 
Congress  the  33d  annual  prize-winning 
essay  in  the  New  Hampshire  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  voice  of  democracy 
contest. 

Over  one-quarter  of  a  million  high 
school  students  participated  In  this 
year's  voice  of  democracy  contest 
whose  theme  was  "My  Role  in  Ameri- 
ca's Future."  Each  year  promising  stu- 
dents from  around  the  country  com- 
pete for  over  one-half  million  dollars 
in  scholarship  money  provided  by  the 
VFW  and  Its  various  auxUlarles. 

This  year  New  Hampshire's  prize- 
winning  essay  was  written  by  John 
Kelly,  an  1 1th  grade  student  at  Trin- 
ity High  School  in  Manchester.  N.H. 

In  his  essay  John  challenges  his  gen- 
eration to  act  with  unity  and  responsi- 
bility to  overcome  the  adversities  of 
mind  and  spirit  which  confront  our 
Nation. 

As  editor  in  chief  of  the  school  news- 
paper,   director    of    the    band,    and 
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former  class  president  John  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  because  he  under- 
stands the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
leadership. 

Despfte  a  myriad  of  extracurricular 
activities  which  resulted  in  his  being 
named  "Good  Citizen  of  the  Year"  by 
the  DAR  and  receiving  the  AD  Altare 
Del  Award  from  the  Boy  Scouts.  John 
is  also  a  straight  "A"  student  and  has 
received  special  academic  awards  In 
French  and  English. 

John  hopes  to  attend  either  St.  An- 
selm's  College  or  Catholic  University 
and  lives  at  630  Maple  Street  In  Man- 
chester with  his  parents  Richard  and 
Mary  Kelly  and  his  brother  Thomas: 
JoRH    Dnnns    Kcllt,     Nkw    Hampshibi 

WnntBR  or  l»T»-80  V.P.W.  Voica  or  Di- 

MOCRACT  SCHOLAKSBir  PHOCRAM 

In  this  age  of  imcertalnty  In  which  we 
live,  it  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for 
all  Americans  to  define  their  role.  It  is,  per- 
haps, most  difficult  for  America's  youth. 
Indeed,  the  adversities  faced  by  former  gen- 
erations, form  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence down  through  all  successive  defenses 
of  American  democracy,  have,  though  dis- 
comforting, granted  a  true  sense  of  Ameri- 
can Spirit  to  our  forebearers. 

The  present  generation  also  faces  adver- 
sity, but  of  a  different  sort:  a  hidden  sort. 
The  preservation  of  our  democracy,  of  our 
very  way  of  life,  will  require  our  facing  an 
unnamed  adversary.  In  the  past,  these  trials 
have  come  In  wars,  depressions,  and  various 
other  hardships  physically  endured.  Howev- 
er, that  which  now  plagues  America  most, 
and  that  which  Is  our  responsibility  to 
deferid  America  against,  is  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  Until  we  know  better  what  troubles 
these,  we  know  not  our  adversary. 

My  role  in  this  defense  and  preservation 
will  be  one  in  communion  with  my  fellow 
countrymen.  We  must  act,  as  the  very  title 
of  this  contest  would  imply,  as  a  voice:  a 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  crying  out  In  hope 
for  a  world  blinded  by  its  own  ends.  The 
feeling  In  the  world  now  is  one  of  expectan- 
cy; not  the  Joyful  expectancy  it  should  be. 
either.  We  find  ourselves  at  once  experienc- 
ing the  yet  burgeoning  youth  of  our  world, 
and  the  possible  impending  end  of  that 
world  by  Man's  own  folly.  Our  unified  voice 
must  lead  the  world  through  this  to  safety. 
This  is  certainly  an  awesome  responsibili- 
ty; but.  as  an  international  "Voice  of  De- 
mocracy." the  responslblity  is  ours. 

Our  nation  as  a  whole  cannot  speak  to- 
gether when  its  citizens  speak  alone.  When 
the  precepts  of  our  country  were  set,  they 
must  have  been  set  with  this  In  mind.  The 
laws  of  our  country  are  as  much  progressive 
as  they  are  limiting;  as  much  for  the  enact- 
ment of  good  as  the  prevention  of  wrong. 
We  become  as  one  by  obeying  these  pre- 
cepts and  growing  within  these  progressive 
norms. 

The  fulfUlment  of  these  guidelines  that 
we  call  the  law  Is  not  merely  an  option,  but 
yet  another  responsibility:  a  responsibility 
to  ourselves,  our  dignity,  and  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy;  freedoms  which  further  aid  in  our 
development  of  a  unified  voice.  Without 
these  freedoms,  we  caimot  know  truth,  and 
we  cannot  fulfill  our  role,  and  without  the 
fulfillment  of  individual  responsibilities, 
these  freedoms  are  not  ours.  In  effect,  as 
may  plainly  be  seen,  all  of  our  actions  in  the 
end  have  world  effect. 

If  we,  in  this  generation,  the  generation 
now  in  Its  youth,  act  as  we  should  and  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  posterity  will  for- 
ever thank  us  rather  than  condemn  us  for 
our  actions.  They  met  yet  live  a  life  free 
from  the  adversity  our  fathers  have  known. 
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and  free  from  the  adversity  in  mind  and 
spirit  that  we  must  overcome.  They  will 
praise  us  for  having  withstood  and  for 
having  shown  the  world  the  way.  The  path 
of  the  future  is  in  our  hands.  The  decision 
and  responsibility  are  ours.« 


NUCLEAR  ACCIDENTS 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  RAWAU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  continuing  public  Information 
project,  today,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  inserting  an  excerpt  from 
"The  Secret  History  of  the  Atomic 
Bomb,"  by  Anthony  Cave  Brown  and 
Charles  B.  MacDonald.  This  nuclear 
"accident"  occurred  in  Los  Alamos,  N. 
Mex..  in  1944. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  educate 
themselves  and  their  constituents  on 
the  "accidents"  that  have  been  docu- 
mented In  the  work  of  Mr.  Leo  Good- 
man. It  is  Incredible  that  this  public 
information  is  not  the  subject  of  oiu- 
society's  most  intense  scrutiny.  As  rep- 
•■psentatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  owe  a  duty  to  them 
to  bring  this  Information  on  nuclear 
"accidents"  to  light. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Aroinc  Accident  No.  9— PLtrrowrtrM  Exflo- 
sioK  IN  Face  or  Chemist— Los  Alamos,  N. 
Mex. 

Despite  these  precautions  the  members  of 
the  Health  Group  and  the  Chemistry- and 
Metallurgy  Division  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  biological  studies  on  Plutoni- 
um made  by  other  projects  responsible  for 
this  work.  This  dissatisfaction  was  crystal- 
lized by  ail  accident  which  occurred  in 
August  1944,  when  by  a  minor  chemical  ex- 
plosion a  number  of  milligrams  of  Plutoni- 
um were  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  chem- 
ists •  •  •.« 


MURTHA  OUTLINES  VIEWS  ON 
COAL,  U.S.  ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
-IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  insert  the  following  remarks  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  initial  remarks  are  from  a 
speech  I  made  recently  in  Clarion 
County  in  the  1 2th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  second  section  Is  a  summary 
of  key  energy  activities  in  Congress: 

Statement  or  Representative  John  P. 

MURTHA 

I  believe  our  energy  problems  must  be 
solved  to  preserve  our  Nation.  With  our 
present  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  we  face 
an  economic  catastrophy  greater  than  the 
Depression  of  the  1930s  if  those  supplies  are 
cut-off.  Even  with  full  supplies,  we  are  de- 
pendent on  whatever  price  those  oil  suppli- 
ers set.  We  have  made  some  energy  progress 
in  Washington  since  the  1973  oil  embargo, 
but  much  of  that  progress  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  achieve. 

OXXVl IST^^Part  2 
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One  of  the  great  frustrations  we've  had  to 
Washington  Is  when  you  represent  a  coal 
area  and  you  hear  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  and  many  others  argue  that 
the  answer  to  our  problems  is  burning  more 
coal,  yet  we  conttoue  to  import  increased 
amounts  of  imported  oil  while  production  of 
coal  has  tocreased  only  2-4%  in  the  last  four 
years.  Also,  we  see  men  lald-off  ta  our  own 
neighborhoods  because  we  haven't  gone  to 
coal,  and  it  gets  to  the  potot  where  you 
wonder  where  it's  all  going  to  end. 

We  have  seen  some  signs  of  change.  I 
think  there's  some  optimism  in  Washington 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  the  real  answer 
to  this  critical  problem  rests  with  coal.  And 
let  me  tell  you  something,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  problem  is  critical.  In  fact,  we're  in 
the  most  critical  period  to  the  history  of 
this  country.  Former  Secretary  of  Energy 
James  Schlesinger  said  if  we  were  to  lose 
access  to  the  oil  to  the  Middle  East  we 
would  see  a  devastating  economic  blow  to 
this  country. 

And  yet  we  have  not  been  able  until  very 
recently  to  change  the  thrust  from  oU  back 
to  coal.  Of  course,  it  took  ns  50  years  early 
in  this  century  to  switch  toitially  from  coal 
to  oil  and  natural  gas.  As  you  know,  t>ecause 
of  environmental  regulations,  todustries 
were  made  to  switch  to  oil,  particularly  ta 
the  Northeast,  and  at  great  expense.  Now, 
we're  saytog  the  opposite.  We're  saying,  you 
have  to  switch  back  to  coal,  and.  of  course, 
it's  at  a  substantial  expense  and  there's 
been  a  great  debate  ta  Washington  for  sev- 
eral years  over  how  to  best  reach  this  goaL 
Many  people  don't  think  we're  movtag  fast 
enough,  and  I  agree  with  that.  And.  tacreas- 
togly  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
we're  to  a  very  vulnerable  position,  a  very 
dangerous  position,  and  that  major  changes 
and  tough  decisions  are  needed.  America 
uses  over  one-third  of  the  world's  oil, 
though  we  have  only  6%  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. Many  new  developing  coimtries 
have  come  toto  the  oil  market  to  recent 
years,  and  the  bottom  Itoe  is  that  through- 
out the  world  about  60  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  are  needed  to  meet  all  present  needs, 
and  that's  Just  a  little  bit  less  than  what  is 
presently  being  produced. 

A  new  concern,  though.  Is  that  to  the  next 
few  years  the  Soviet  Union  may  nui  short 
of  supplies  and  come  toto  the  totemational 
market  for  the  first  time.  It's  10  years  stoce 
they  found  a  major  oil  field  ta  the  Middle 
East  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Once  the  Soviet 
Union  comes  toto  the  market  and  starts  to 
bid  for  that  Middle  East  oil.  that  is  so  much 
closer  to  them  geographically,  it's  going  to 
mean  we  could  lose  access  to  much  of  the  oil 
that  comes  from  there.  Presently,  it  comes 
12,000  miles,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of 
that  Journey  it  goes  through  a  2Vi  mile 
strait.  If  desperate  for  the  oU  the  Soviet 
Union  could  block  that  with  one  major 
tanker,  and  disrupt  our  ability  to  get  ofl 
from  the  Middle  East.  Obviously,  they  could 
also  do  that  to  time  of  war.  Those  are  facts 
we  cannot  ignore. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  us  saytog 
over  and  over  that  the  only  way  we'll  re- 
place that  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and 
insure  that  our  economy  survives,  and  that 
the  country  survives,  is  to  start  bumtog 
more  coal.  There  are  millions  of  dollars  we 
can  and  must  spend  to  switch  to  coal,  hydro 
power,  electric  cars,  and  so  forth.  You  name 
the  energy  option,  and  we're  wllltog  to  Con- 
gress to  spend  the  money  to  research  those 
areas,  but  none  of  them  have  the  potential 
that  coal  has.  We've  been  working  to  the 
last  few  years,  and  totensifled  that  effort  to 
the  last  few  months,  to  convtoce  the  Admto- 
istration  that  somethtog  needs  to  be  done  to 
rely  more  on  coal. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Prank  Moore, 
President   Carter's   Congressional   Liaison, 
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not  long  ago  saying  they're  isauing  72  of  74 
permits  for  utilities  to  bum  coal  to  the 
future,  5  or  6  years  away.  They  are  also 
going  to  require  100  out  of  140  oO  burning 
plants  to  switch  over  from  oil  to  coal.  Obvi- 
ously, that  will  take  a  couple  of  years,  but  it 
marks  a  significant  change  in  the  attitude 
of  Washington. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  history  so  you'll 
imderstaitd  better  what's  happened.  In  the 
first  place,  the  public  ta  the  U.S.  didn't  be- 
lieve for  many  years  that  there's  an  energy 
crisis.  Probably  some  of  you  ta  this  room 
don't  believe— even  today— that  there's  been 
an  energy  cut-t>ack  or  that  there's  a  crisis. 
The  second  thing  is  you  have  to  overcome 
the  tremendous  publicity  there's  been  about 
environmental  protection  over  a  period  of 
years.  There's  a  period  of  L5  years  that 
there  was  great  publicity  about  those  rules, 
and  nobody  ta  Congress  voted  against  envi- 
ronmental rules.  OU  and  natural  gas  were 
cheaper  than  coal,  the  public  supported 
those  changes,  and  ta  many  cases  we  dosed 
off  opportunities  to  use  coaL 

So,  you  have  to  start  by  changtag  the  atti- 
tude. This  started  to  biu>pen  ta  Congress. 
To  show  you  the  tadicaUons  of  how  It 
changed,  the  synthetic  fuels  bill  (to  make 
ofl  from  coal)  was  one  of  the  things  we 
should  have  passed  immediately  after  the 
1973  embargo  and  we  didn't.  We  didn't  do  a 
dam  thing.  We  tried,  but  a  synthetic  fuels 
blU  was  defeated  by  1  vote.  A  couple  of 
years  later  it  f  aUed  again,  so  we  had  several 
years  go  by  without  action.  One  reason  was 
that  the  public  was  not  satisfied  there  was 
an  energy  crisis  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  not  willing  to  guaran- 
tee a  price  for  synthetic  fuels  that  are  more 
expensive  than  other  fuels.  There  wasn't 
enough  public  support  for  K.  Now.  to  show 
you  the  difference  to  attitude,  this  year 
(1979)  we  passed  a  synthetic  fuels  bill  and 
only  25  people  out  of  435  voted  against  us. 
That  shows  you  the  tremendous  change  to 
Congressional  attitude  and  reflects  the 
change  to  public  attitudes.  Two  years  ago 
you  could  have  no  more  passed  a  bill  to 
waive  certata  environmental  changes  than 
you  could  have  Jumped  out  of  a  plane  with- 
out a  parachute  and  survived.  It  could  not 
have  been  done.  Tet,  now  we  have  passed  a 
"fast-track"  bill  that  will  allow  us  to  move 
at  a  much  faster  pace.  These  significant 
changes,  ta  my  estimation,  should  make  a 
tremendous  difference  ta  the  demand  for 
coal,  ^R^lch  so  affects  this  area. 

I  don't  think  we  could  live  ta  any  more 
precarious  time  than  we  live  ta  right  now. 
Energy  affects  us  economically— one-third 
to  one-fourth  of  our  inflation  is  coming 
from  rising  energy  prices.  It  affects  Jobs— 
because  If  oil  supplies  decrease  rapidly, 
without  replacement,  it  will  lead  to  very 
high  unemployment.  It  effects  every  life 
style— because  ws  all  depend  on  energy 
every  day.  Those  are  high  stakes.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  and  the  people  face  the 
energy  problem  together,  and  confront  it 
squarely  to  insure  the  future  growth  and 
stability  of  America. 


SiTMMARY  or  Key  Energy  Activities  nr 

Congress 
In  addition,  here  is  a  summary  of  some  of 
the  key  positions,  votes,  and  actions  I  have 
taken  on  energy  ta  the  past  couple  years. 

COAL  CAUCUS 

Congressman  Nick  Rahall  of  West  Virgta- 
ia  and  I  Jotaed  ta  1979  ta  pulling  together  65 
Congressmen  from  coal  producing  areas  to 
lobby  ta  Washington  for  a  higher  energy 
priority  on  coal  use.  In  November  we  held  a 
rally  with  over  600  coal  mtoers  and  opera- 
tors (many  of  them  from  our  area)  to  Im- 
press Washington  officials  with  the  public 
demand  for  coal  use.  In  December  a  group 
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of  us  met  wtth  President  Carter  at  the 
White  fiouse  where  we  receired  the  firmest 
commitment  given  by  a  President  since  the 
enemr  crisis  began  to  Increased  coal  use. 

COAL  PltOGRKSS 

Two  key  Congressional  actions  in  recent 
months  can  help  with  coal  production.  One 
bill  stimulates  the  move  toward  synthetic 
fuels  (making  oil  from  coal,  for  example) 
and  directs  the  President  to  reach  a  produc- 
tion of  500.000  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  a 
day  by  1990.  I  co-sponsored  this  bill  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  A  second  bill  cre- 
ates an  E:nergy  Mobilization  Board  to  put 
key  energy  projects  on  a  "fast  track"  to 
speed  up  federal,  state,  and  local  decision 
making  so  we  end  cases  like  the  one  where  a 
western  oil  pipeline  plan  was  dropped  be- 
cause the  company  had  to  face  some  700  dif- 
ferent permit  requirements. 

GAS  KATioiraro 
I  Jotoi  with  a  majority  of  Washington  offi- 
cials in  hoping  we  can  get  by  without  gaso- 
line rationing.  The  reasons  for  that  opinion 
are:  1)  tlie  bureaucratic  cost  of  any  ration- 
Inc  plan;  3)  the  fact  that  any  rationing  plan 
is  unfair  to  some  people;  and  3)  that  ration- 
Inc  represents  another  intrusion  by  Wash- 
ington into  our  private  lives.  In  1979.  howev- 
er. I  voted  to  give  the  President  stand-by 
gasoline  rationing  power.  This  gives  the  Ad- 
ministration the  power  to  draft  an  emergen- 
cy plan  to  be  used  in  gase  a  major  cut-off  of 
oil  creates  a  potential  disaster  where  ration- 
ing Is  a  necessity.  Our  best  rationing, 
though,  comes  from  voluntary  actions  by  In- 
dividual citizens  which  are  starting  to  pro- 
vide considerable  energy  savings. 

on.  suppuKS 

A  key  question  during  the  gas  lines  of 
1979  was  where  all  the  oil  actually  was.  At 
the  time  I  wrote  to  the  Energy  Department 
complaining  the  allocation  system  was 
unfair  to  rural  areas,  and  some  adjustmoits 
have  been  made  since.  Also,  I  voted  for  a  bill 
requiring  Congress  be  given  more  informa- 
tion on  the  oil  supply  situation.  Also,  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  now  developed 
Its  own  supply  figures  rather  than  relying 
on  the  oil  Industry  as  In  the  past 

wmPAix  PRorrrs 

I  voted  for  the  House-passed  bill  to  impose 
a  60  percent  windfall  prof iu  tax  on  crude  oU 
prices  where  they  result  from  increased  oU 
prices.  The  billions  of  dollars  raised  by  this 
tax  would  be  used  for  energy  research  proj- 
ects. I  felt  the  House  bQl  (changed  from  the 
original  Carter  proposal)  struck  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  raising  needed  revenue  and 
leaving  the  oil  companies  with  an  Incentive 
to  search  for  new  domestic  oU  supplies. 

LOW  IHCOMX  ElfXRGT  ASSISTAMCK 

I  voted  for  a  new  round  of  $1.35  billion  in 
emergency  assistance  to  help  needy  people 
pay  fuel  costs.  I  am  also  reviewing  many  of 
the  rules  of  that  plan  because  it  seems  some 
needy  families  have  been  excluded.  While 
we  all  share  a  primary  desire  to  see  that  no 
family  suffers  Ul  health  because  of  simply 
being  unable  to  pay  for  heating  their  home. 
I  also  want  Congress  to  focus  more  on  aid 
programs,  because  thie  high  fuel  prices  are 
also  causing  hardships  for  middle  class  and 
retired  families. 

mrCUAl  KNEKOT 

I  voted  In  1979  to  reject  a  moratorium  on 
future  nuclear  powerplant  construction,  but 
I  also  voted  for  stlffer  safety  regulations 
and  requirements.  Our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oU  makes  our  situation  so  precarious 
that  we  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  use  nu- 
clear power  to  provide  energy  tlm>ugh  the 
plants  we  already  have.  But  Washington 
agrees  very  strongly  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  Insure  greater  safety  than  was  evl- 
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dent  prior  tO  the  Three  Mile  Island  acci- 
dent. 

SOLAR  POWER 

As  I  believe  coal  is  one  of  the  keys  to  our 
short  range  energy  future,  neither  can  we 
forget  about  the  long  range,  and  solar 
power  is  weU  on  the  way  to  being  the  key 
for  1980  and  beyond.  Solar  research  is  still 
needed  and  last  year  I  voted  for  solar  power 
research. 

GASOKOL 

Some  experts  are  still  uncertain  about  the 
long-term  impact  of  gasohol  on  car  engines 
and  whether  modifications  in  those  engines 
may  be  needed.  Still,  gasohol  can  provide 
significant  savings  and  I  voted  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  gasohol  research. 

HIGH  KILKAGX  CARS 

Because  of  Congressional  mandates  the 
fleet  mileage  average  for  cars  has  increased 
from  about  14  mpg  to  19  mpg.  I  was  one  of 
the  Congressmen  who  arranged  the  visit  to 
Washington  of  Ralph  Moody  and  his  80 
mpg  car  in  1979.  He  has  developed  some 
problems  in  his  research,  but  we  need  to  en- 
courage this  kind  of  work,  and  I  understand 
the  major  auto  manufacturers  are  also  now 
Involved  In  this  type  of  research. 

MASS  TBAXSrr 

The  President  has  proposed  a  new  10  year 
$13  billion  mass  transit  program.  Congress 
is  now  considering  It.  While  most  of  the 
work  would  be  done  in  urban  areas,  any  sav- 
ings in  energy  makes  more  supplies  availa- 
ble for  rural  areas  like  ours  that  are  more 
dependent  on  autotnobiles. 

DTKRGT  DKPARTUBrr 

Some  people  have  suggested  doing  away 
with  It  as  a  bureaucratic  nightmare.  I  was 
one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  bill  that  cre- 
ated the  Energy  Department  a  couple  years 
ago.  We  drafted  that  bUl  to  end  a  bureau- 
cratic nightmare  where  energy  responsibili- 
ty was  split  between  many  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus. I  agree  it  has  not  met  all  its  goals  in 
the  early  years  of  its  operation,  but  It  now 
has  a  new  management  team,  and  I  am  opti- 
mistic it  will  function  l>etter  during  the 
coming  years. 

THX  KmSGY  ACT  OP  ISTS 

I  served  on  the  Task  Force  that  passed 
the  major  energy  bill  approved  late  in  1978. 
Many  of  its  provisions  on  natural  gas  pric- 
ing, electric  utility  requiremenU,  buJlding 
conservation,  and  other  areas  are  only  now 
starting  to  take  hold.  The  key  part  of  that 
blU  survived  in  Congress  by  only  1  vote. 
That  shows  how  difficult  it  has  been  to 
reach  agreement  on  most'  energy  issues. 
Now,  though,  it  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
policy,  ar.d  with  the  ideas  outlined  here, 
plus  others,  we  can  buUd  upon  it  for  the 
kind  of  major  energy  activity  our  Nation 
needs.* 


NORMA  RAE 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IW  THE  HOTTSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  7. 1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Norma  Rae."  a  film  depicting  the 
struggles  of  J.  P.  Stevens  textile  plant 
workers  to  gain  union  representation, 
was  released  last  year.  For  the  first 
time,  the  real  story  of  this  battle  for 
employee  rights  was  revealed.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1980.  Crystal  Lee  Sutton,  the 
"real"  Norma  I^e  wlU  be  in  Dayton.  In 
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addition  to  numerous  media  appear- 
ances, she  will  be  present  at  a  special 
showing  of  the  film.  At  this  event,  she 
will  speak  about  the  conditions  in  J.  P. 
Stevens  plants  and  factual  events  be 
hind  scenes  in  the  movie. 

In  reviewing  the  practices  of  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  and  its  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  labor  laws.  I  was  startled  to 
learn  the  magnitude  of  business  this 
firm  conducts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Despite  18  encounters  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
all  of  which  found  J.  P.  Stevens  to  be 
in  violation  of  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  provisions,  the  Government 
continues  to  award  this  company  con- 
tracts which  total  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Through  such  actions  we 
are,  in  essence,  condoning  the  prac- 
tices of  a  firm  that  chooses  to  violate 
Federal  law  and  continues  to  deny  pre- 
scribed employee  rights. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  amend  our  actions. 
We  must  take  steps  to  insure  that  the 
UJ3.  Government,  which  enforces  the 
laws  passed  by  this  very  Congress, 
does  not  continue  to  reward  those  who 
stand  In  flagrant  violation  of  our  laws. 

I  am  writing  President  Carter  to  re- 
guest  a  special  Investigation  which  will 
encompass  a  close  scrutiny  and  review 
of  our  Federal  contracting  policies.  I 
believe  that  our  Government  should 
assume  the  necessary  role  in  reaffirm- 
ing the  foundations  of  fair  labor  prac- 
tices, rather  than  encouraging  their 
repeated  abuse.* 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CETA  BUDGET  AND 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  INITIA- 
TIVE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PrNNSYLVAKIA 
DT  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7. 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  analsrsis  of  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  CETA  and  his 
youth  employment  initiative.  The 
analysis  has  been  done  by  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition. 

Budget  Brixp— Comprzhkrsivb  Employmxnt 
amd  traunng  act  (ceta) 

RUmUGRTS 

In  his  fiscal  1981  budget  proposal.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  chosen  to  "hold  the  line" 
on  expenditures  at  (9.7  billion  for  the  Com- 
prehensive Education  and  Training  Act 
(CETA),  preferring  to  target  some  new  em- 
ployment and  training  assistance  to  selected 
needy  populations,  and  to  emphasize  long- 
term  Job  skills  development  and  private- 
sector  Job  creation.  The  administration's  re- 
quest represent  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
real  dollars  available  for  CETA  employment 
and  training  when  the  $1.1  billion  proposed 
budget  authority  for  "new"  youth  initiatives 
is  taken  Into  account.  The  Impact  of  this  de- 
crease will  be  disproportionately  felt  In 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  states. 


BUDGET  SUMMARY 
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Background.— The  administration's  budg- 
et request  fixes  the  number  of  employment 
and  training  positions  under  CETA  at 
450,000— the  same  number  of  positions  pro- 
vided In  fiscal  1980. 

The  reauthorization  of  CETA  programs  in 
1978  gave  the  president  the  authority  to 
adjust  the  number  of  public  service  Jobs  and 
training  slots  with  fluctuations  In  the  pre- 
vailing national  unemployment  rate.  Under 
the  countercyclical  funding  mechanism 
adopted  by  Congress  In  Title  VI  of  CETA. 
when  employment  rose  above  4  percent  na- 
tionally, sufficient  funds  were  made  availa- 
ble to  provide  positions  for  20  percent  of 
those  out  of  work.  If  the  imemployment 
rate  reached  7  percent,  additional  monies 
were  released  to  sulisidlze  public  service  em- 
ployment for  Z.s  percent  of  the  Amemployed 
In  excess  of  4  percent 

By  funding  the  program  below  authorized 
levels,  the  president  Is  limiting  the  capacity 
of  the  CETA  program  to  respond  to  down- 
ward fluctuations  in  the  economy. 

In  assessing  the  CETA  budget.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  two  of  President  Carter's 
major  domestic  policy  initiatives  will  affect 
the  number  of  CETA  Jobs.  The  president's 
welfare  reform  legislation  proposes  to  reap- 
portion 195,000  existing  Job  and  training  po- 
sitions from  CETA  Title  11-B  and  11-D. 
The  president's  youth  employment  initia- 
tive will  have  a  major  impact  on  CETA  Title 
IV,  which  is  up  for  reauthorization  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Regional  Implications.— Economic  projec- 
tions for  fiscal  1981  made  by  Chase  Econo- 
metrics, Inc.  Indicate  that  unemployment 
rates  could  be  significantly  higher  than  ad- 
ministration figures  of  7.4  percent,  with  un- 
employment in~Northeastem  and  Midwest- 
em  states  averaging  8.4  percent,  consider- 
ably above  the  7.7  percent  level  Chase  pre- 
dicted for  the  entire  nation. 

Northeastern  and  Midwestern  states  w^re 
particularly  hard-hit  by,  and  slow  to  recovw 
from,  the  recession  of  1973-74,  and  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Advisory  Coimcll  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (ACIR)  indicates 
the  same  pattern  is  likely  to  occur  In  an- 
other recession.  CETA  programs  were  seen 
as  an  effective  tool  In  reviving  the  economy 
after  the  last  recession. 

In  1978.  Northeastern  and  Midwestern 
states  were  receiving  58  percent  of  CETA's 
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total  allocaUons.  Tberefmv.  U  tbe  economy 
touTi  appreciably,  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region  will  bear  disproportionately  the 
brunt  of  a  short  fall  in  CETA  jobs. 


Budget  Briep— Youth  Emplotxemt 

IlHTIATTVE 

highlights 

In  recognition  of  the  prevaUliig  high  un- 
employment rate  ammig  youth  and  the  even 
higher  rate  among  Dunority  youth,  tbe  ad- 
ministration lias  prtqxMed  what  it  calls  a  $3 
billion  "new  initlaUve"  to  be  shared  by  the 
Departments  of  lAbor  and  Education.  The 
new  Initiative  will  raise  total  budget  author- 
ity to  $6  billion  in  fiscal  198X 

In  real  dollar  terms,  the  new  initiative  wiH 
Increase  current  youth  training  and  employ- 
ment outlays  of  the  Labor  Department  by 
slightly  more  than  1  percent  in  fiscal  1981, 
while  real  spending  In  the  Department -of 
Education  for  youth  actually  will  decline  by 
0.5  percent 
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Background.— Recognizing  tliat  one-quar- 
ter of  the  nation's  unemployed  is  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  19.  President  Carter  pro- 
posed a  $2  billion  youth  employment  and 
education  initiative  to  be  shared  by  the 
Labor  and  Educaiton  Departments.  When 
added  to  existing  budget  authority,  the  new 
programs  will  "dovetail":  the  Education  De- 
partment component  will  aid  youth  in 
school  while  Labor  Department  activities 
wiU  help  those  outside  the  educational 
system. 

The  Labor  Department's  portion  of  the 
initiative  will  refinance  three  existing  pro- 
grams  slated  to  expire  In  1980  under  CETA 
Titles  rv  and  VIII:  Youth  Community  Con- 
servation and  Improvement.  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  and  Youth  Incentive 
Entitlement.  In  addition,  the  administration 
proposes  an  additional  new  program,  the  de- 
tails of  which  have  yet  to  be  announced.  To 
fund  even  the  three  existing  programs  at 
current  real  dollar  levels  in  fiscal  1981.  how- 
ever, would  require  outlays  of  $1,045  bllUon. 
The  proposed  new  initiative  replaces  these 
programs  with  additional  outlays  of  $717 
million  to  consolidate  and  refinance  the 
three  existing  programs  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  new  one.  Because  of  modest  in- 
creases in  some  existing  programs  and  some 
carryover  of  outlajrs  for  soon-to-explre  pro- 
grams, the  president's  new  Initiative  will 
mean  real  spending  increases  of  1.2  peroent 
for  youth  employment  in  1981. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department's  pro- 
motional material,  when  fully  implemented. 
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the  program  •will  provide  education,  work 
experience,  training,  labor  market  informa- 
tion, and  other  servloes  to  an  «/m<*j«mi 
450,000  young  people."  Although  twdget  au- 
thority of  more  than  $2  billion  will  be  avaO- 
able  In  1982.  outlays  for  fiscal  1981  are  only 
$717  million.  No  Information  on  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  pattern  for  these  outlay* 
has  been  released.  The  labor  Department 
component  wiU  provide  work  "experience." 
but  no  salaried  jobs.  The  administration 
may  be  proposing  to  substitute  a  program 
which  spreads  some  additional  services  to  a 
greater  number  of  youth  for  current  pro- 
grams providing  jobs  and  services  to  a  small- 
er numl)er.  The  proposal  appears  to  be  rely- 
ing on  the  private  sector  to  provide  the  jobs 
for  youth  who  would  be  somewhat  better 
prepared  for  the  labor  market.  But  projec- 
tions for  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  suggest 
these  jobs  will  not  materialize  in  the  region 

The  administration  bas  not  revealed  how 
it  plans  to  provide  "financial  incentives'*  to 
encourage  greater  cooperation  between 
CETA  sponsors,  local  employers,  and  school 
systems.  This  program  apparently  Is  de- 
signed to  lure  students  wbo  have  dropped 
out  before  high  scbofd  graduatton  back  into 
some  sort  of  training  progrun.  but  details  as 
to  how  this  will  take  place,  where  it  will 
occur,  and  who  wHl  get  money  bave  not 
t>een  announced.  Colnddentally,  this  new 
Initiative  comes  at  a  time  when  the  number 
of  youth  In  the  nation,  both  employed  and 
unemployed.  Is  decreasing  every  year. 

The  Education  Department's  paraUel  pro- 
gram, as  of  yet  imspectfled.  Is  intended  to 
provide  basic  employment  educati<m  and 
skills  to  one  million  Jimior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  the  nation's  3,000  "poor- 
est" school  districts.  Budget  authority  wlD 
be  $2  billion  over  current  services  wtien 
fully  implemented  In  1982,  but  actual  out- 
lays in  1981  are  only  $50  million.  Because  of 
inflation,  real  education  spending  for  youth 
training  will  fall  by  0.5  percent 

According  to  Education  Department  pro- 
motional materials,  the  program  will  go  to 
school  districts  for  remedial  education,  Eng- 
lish skill  training,  finding  new  ways  to  moti- 
vate students  to  stay  In  school,  and  voca- 
tional education. 

Unanswered  questions  about  the  Educa- 
tion Department's  component  of  the  youth 
initiative  include  how  the  term  "poor  school 
districts"  will  be  defined  and  what  services 
will  be  added  to  those  already  provided  for 
the  one  million  students. 

Regional  Implications.— To  properly  re- 
flect the  education  needs  of  youth  In  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region,  geographic  dif- 
ferences In  living  costs  must  be  taken  Into 

account  when  determining  eligibility.  More- 
over, the  administration  has  not  determined 
the  method  which  will  be  used  to  select  the 
3,000  recipient  school  districts.  If  determina- 
tion is  based  on  sheer  numbers  of  students 
currently  eligible  for  aid  under  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (APDC) 
program,  the  formula  will  favor  the  nation's 
very  large  school  districts.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  eligibility  is  based  on  the  propor- 
tion of  "poor"  students  in  the  district,  as  a 
percentage  of  total  district  enrollment, 
small  rural  districts  may  be  favored. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  jrouth  in  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  currently  is  16 
percent  about  the  same  as  the  national 
average.  SevenJ  large  states,  however,  have 
rates  substantially  higher,  whQe  others  are 
much  lower.  The  region's  minority  youth 
unemplojrment  is  currently  more  than  40 
peroent  higher  than  the  national  average  of 
Mperoent 
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A.  C.  MacKINNEY 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  mssouu 

a  THs  Houss  or  BEFRXSKHTATIVA 

Thursday.  February  7. 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
public  servant  and  a  good  friend  of 
mine  in  Lafayette  County,  Mo.,  recent- 
ly passed  away.  A.  C.  MacKinney. 
former  probate  Judge  of  Lafayette 
County,  served  the  people  of  our 
county  faithfully  and  well  for  10  years 
in  that  position. 

Judge  MacKinney  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  HigglnsvlUe  for  20  years  and 
was  a  former  minister  of  the  Central 
Christian  Church  in  Higglnsvllle.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Lafayette 
County  Bar  Association,  the  Missouri 
Association  of  Judges  and  Kappa 
Sigma  and  has  practiced  as  an  attor- 
ney in  the  area. 

He  was  bom  on  April  16.  18»4,  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the  son  of  John  Wil- 
liam and  Virginia  Leora' BfacKinney. 
He  was  married  to  Doris  Kathryn 
Long  on  March  14,  1926. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Doris 
MacKinney  of  the  home,  a  son. 
Arthur  C.  MacKinney.  Jr..  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Judge  MacKinney  left  many  friends 
and  fond  memories  among  all  who 
practiced  before  him  and  who  luiew 
him.9 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKAlfSAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  continue  presenting  the 
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issues  which  the  American  Citizens 
Abroad  consider  crucial  to  their  situa- 
tion living  and  working  overseas: 

Issue  No.  9— Natuxauzatioh  or  Auem 
Spouses 

SUIOCAST  or  THE  PBOBLEM 

n.S.  law  establishes  that  an  alien  spouse 
can  be  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen  by 
two  different  methods.  Either  the  spouse 
comes  to  reside  for  three  years  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  spouse  can  aetiolre 
UJS.  nationality  without  any  residence  in 
the  United  States  If  the  American  dtiaen 
marriage  partner  is  one  of  a  privileged 
group  of  dtizena 

The  law  sUtes  that  special  privQeges  for 
the  Immediate  naturalization  of  an  alien 
spouse  accrue  to  U.S.  Government  Employ- 
ees, employees  of  American  institutions  of 
research,  employees  of  an  American  firm  or 
corporation  engaged  in  promoting  foreign 
trade,  employees  of  international  organisa- 
tions, priests  And  ministers,  and  missioii- 
aries. 

ACA'S  QOSSnOH 

Why  has  the  Oovemment  found  It  neces- 
sary to  separate ''overseas  Americans  into 
two  Classes  of  eitlsens?  Why  is  a  Oovem- 
ment fOfng  clerk  deserving  of  a  prtvflege 
that  la  withheld  trom  a  ontvenity  profeasor.. 
a  doctor.  lawyer,  poet,  consultant  or  archi- 
tect? Why  are  not  all  Americans  equal 
before  the  law? 

THE  PRBSDEIfT'S  KEPLT 

"In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
United  States  citizen  spouses  are  regularly 
assigned  abroad  In  the  course  of  thetr  em- 
ployment, and  that  these  assignments  are 
for  exten.ied  periods  of  time.  Congress  en- 
acted section  319(b)  which  waives  the  three- 
year  residence  requirement  in  those  cases 
where  the  citizen  spouse  Is  directed  abroad 
on  a  regular  (as  opposed  to  temporary)  as- 
signment of  the  type  set  forth  in  the  sUt- 
ute.  Under  the  statute,  many  military 
spouses  and  those  married  to  employees  of 
organizations  or  firms  defined  in  the  subsec- 
tion have  been  naturalized  early  to  accom- 
pany or  Join  the  employed  [>erson  abroad. 
The  statute  requires  such  persons  to  declare 
their  intention  to  resiune  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  upon  termina- 
tion of  the  tour  of  duty  abroad." 

"Section  319(b)  attempts  to  define  certain 
types  of  obligatory  employment  abroad 
which  furthers  the  interesU  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  benefit  those  who  choose  to 
go  abroad  to  run  their  own  businesses,  work 
for  foreign  employers,  or  for  leisure  pur- 
poses. If  all  spouses  of  United  SUtes  citi- 
zens living  abroad  were  entlUed  to  immedi- 
ate naturalization,  discrimination  would  be 
effected  against  those  United  Stetes  citizens 
who  choose  to  live  to  this  country  and 
whose  spouses  have  to  fulfill  the  three-year 
residence  requirement  provided  in  section 
319." 

The  President's  answer  Is  extraordinary. 
The  law  gives  privileges  to  those  who  fur- 
ther the  Interests  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment. That  premise  is  to  Itself  doubtful 
given  the  heterogeneous  categories  of  privi- 
leged Americans  Identified  by  the  statute. 
Even  more  basic,  again,  is  the  notion  that 
selections  should  be  made  among  Americans 
who  live  abroad  to  terms  of  some  a  priori 
Judgement  of  the  merit  and  contribution 
betog  made  by  classes  of  American  citizens. 

The  will  to  create  privileged  and  deprived 
groups  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  to  Justify  privi- 
leges for  those  who  are  bureaucrats  rather 
than  entrepreneurs  is  a  determined  and  per- 
vasive one. 
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ACA'S  HEKEWES  qUXRIOlT 

We  wonder  how  the  President  will  explain 
why  overseas  missionaries,  ministers  and 
priests  serve  the  "taterests  of  the  United 
States  Government".  It  was  our  understand- 
ing tliat  the  Government  was  sunxtsed  to 
sUy  out  of  religious  sctivtties  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Secondly,  even  accepting  that  the  citizens 
of  the  cloth  are  somehow  doing  the  Govern- 
ment's work  abroad  is  it  really  true  that 
they  are  contributing  more  to  the  United 
States  than  American  doctors,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, professors,  poets  or  architects  also 
working  abroad?  It  would  rather  severely 
strato  credulity  to  make  such  a  claim. 

Thirdly,  why  is  the  criteria  that  of  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  (Sovemment 
and  not  that  of  the  "people"  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

Fourthly,  why  have  any  such  value  Judge- 
ments at  all? 

The  President  seeks  to  Justify  the  present 
discrimination  In  the  law  by  saying  to  make 
the  immediate  naturalization  of  a  spouse 
abroad  a  privilege  avaUabls  to  all  overseas 
Americans  would  be  an  taijustlce  to  alien 
spouses  to  the  United  SUtes  who  would  still 
have  to  fulfill  their  three  year  residency  re- 
quiretnents  for  naturalisation.  It  is  not  clear 
why  diacrlmlnatlon  needs  to  take  umbrage 
to  an  equally  quesUonable  legal  requlr«- 
ment.  The  President  surely  doesn't  wish  to 
suggest  that  t'here  must  be  at  least  one 
group  that  must  sit  at  the  back  of  the  bus 
abroad  to  avoid  having  to  reconsider  a  relat- 
ed law  back  home. 

We  ask  the  President  to  work  with  us  to 
conttoue  to  rid  U.S.  law  of  all  attempts  to 
make  value  Judgements  among  Americana 
living  away  from  home.  All  Americans 
abcxMul  should  be  equal  before  the  law.  We 
seek  redress. 


IssiTE  No.  10— BimcATioir  or  Americar 
Crujireii  Abboao 
summart  op  the  probleh 
WhOe  considerable  amotmts  of  Federal 
revenues   are   returned   to   the   todlvldual 
States  of  the  United  SUtes  each  year  to 
help  provide  for  the  education  of  American 
children,  there  is  almost  no  comparable  sup- 
port given  to  Americans  Ilvtag  overseas  to 
educate  American  children  abroad. 

ACA'S  qUESTIOR 

Why  does  the  United  States  not  take 
better  care  of  the  overseas  American  child 
to  terms  of  providing  more  adequate  educa- 
tional assistance? 

THE  PRESn>ENT'S  REPLY 

"'Some  have  (xxjpoaed  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  contribute  to  some  direct  way 
to  the  educatloD  of  children  of  all  Ameri- 
cans living  abroad,  pototing  out  that  some 
other  goveramcnU  make  substantial  budget 
expenditures  for  tills  purpose.  The  United 
SUtes  Oovemment,  under  the  authority  of 
the  B^ilbright-Hays  and  Foreign  Assistance 
Acts  has  for  some  time  provided  support  to 
many  American-sponsored  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  abroad.  This  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Congress  annually  appropriates  funds  to 
the  SUte  Department,  the  Agency  for  to- 
temational  Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  to  ftoance 
this  support.  As  In  the  United  SUtes.  no 
Federal  funds  (except  for  special  cases  of 
compensatory  education  for  disadvantaged 
children)  are  provided  for  tuition  grants  to 
private  schools.  Such  grants  would  raise  a 
serious  constitutional  question  to  many 
cases." 
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ma's  renewed  QITESnOIl 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  tne  Carter 
Admmistration  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
Cabtoet-level  Department  of  Education. 
That  there  was  felt  to  be  such  a  need  for  a 
Department  at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  role  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  expected  to  play 
to  education  matters  to  the  United  States. 
To  then  claim  that  it  would  be  improper  for 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  be  more  greaUy 
concemed  with  the  educational  problems  of 
overseas  children  does  not  seem  consistent. 
The  U.S.  Oovemment  should  be  con- 
cemed with  helping  educate  the  American 
child  abroad  for  two  l>asic  reasons.  First  it  is 
to  the  toterest  of  the  United  SUtes  for  all 
of  its  citizens  to  have  an  educaticm  which 
will  best  prepare  them  to  fulfill  their  full 
obligations  of  citizenship  and  participation 
to  our  nation,  whether  this  Is  by  lielng  phys- 
ically present  at  home,  or  abroad.  Secondif. 
it  is  Important  that  help  for  the  education 
of  our  children  abroad  be  given  to  a  way 
that  will  Insure  that  overseas  Americans  are 
competitive  with  the  nationals  of  other 
countries. 

Each  year  the  Government  of  France 
spends,  more  than  (90  million  to  provide 
educational  facilities  and  services  abroad  to 
their  overseas  citizena  The  Government  of 
France  has  publicly  stated  that  there  is  no 
obligation  to  n>end  as  much,  if  not  more,  to 
Insure  the  proper  education  of  a  French 
child  abroad  as  is  spent  for  the  same  child 
to  France.  By  subsidizing  overseas  French 
schools  to  a  major  way.  the  French  Govern- 
ment helps  overseas  Frenchmen  compete  to 
markets  around  the  world. 

Each  year  the  West  German  Oovemment 
spends  over  $100  million  to  build,  staff  and 
service  overseas  German  schools  for  iU  citi- 
zens abroad.  This  direct  educational  sulwldy 
also  helps  make  the  overseas  German  com- 
petitive in  many  markets  around  the  world. 

Japan  and  a  number  of  other  countries 
also  have  important  programs  of  subsidiziiig 
education  facilities  abroad. 

Compared  to  these  other  countries,  the 
GchooUng  aid  given  by  the  United  SUtes  to 
American  children  abroad  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. While  some  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped for  supporting  schools  abroad, 
much  of  this  money  goes  to  educate  foreign- 
ers to  "American  type"  educational  estab- 
lishments rather  than  to  help  American 
children  abroad.  Also,  the  selection  of  loca- 
tions where  much  of  this  aid  is  to  be  given 
reveals  the  fact  that  much  of  this  expendi- 
ture is  a  disguised  form  of  foreign  aid  for 
political  purposes  rather  than  for  educa- 
tional alms. 

It  1b  a  simple  fact  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  essentially  ignore 
the  overseas  American  child's  educational 
needs  not  only  harms  the  todlvldual  chU- 
dren  but  also  hsndicaps  the  parenU  to  their 
ability  to  compete  to  many  markets  around 
the  world. 

ACA  calls  upon  the  Presment  to  address 
two  basic  questions.  Would  it  not  be  to  the 
best  toterest  of  the  United  SUtes  to  help 
provide  for  the  education  of  American  chil- 
dren abroad?  Secondly,  why  should  Ameri- 
can parents  have  to  suffer  the  competitive 
handicap  of  not  having  educational  institu- 
tions subsidized  abroad  when  rivals  of  other 
nationalities  have  such  support  from  their 
own  govemmenU? 

We  appeal  for  a  basic  policy  statement  on 
this  issue  from  these  two  fundamental  per- 
spectives.* 
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And.  yes.  let's  stop  selling  them  "the  rope  to 
hang  us."* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

brcAUPoamA 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REFBBSEHTATTVB 

77turs<fav.  February  7. 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  1930's,  Hitler  wrote, 
for  all  the  world  to  read,  his  basic  phi- 
losophies. But  the  world  chose  to 
ignore  them.  They  were  ignored  while 
he  marched  through  Europe,  and  Vbey 
were  ignored  while  Jews  were  being 
persecuted  in  Germany  and  German- 
dominated  lands.  And  then  the  world 
expressed  surprise  when  they  woke  to 
find  that  Hitler  really  meant  what  he 
had  earlier  written. 

We  cannot  repeat  this  mistake  with 
the  Soviets.  Eventual  world  domina- 
tion is  a  basic  tenet  of  Soviet  philos- 
ophy. It  has  been  since  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  it  is  still  taught  in 
their  schools.  Why  should  the  world 
choose  to  believe  that  it  is  not  still 
their  goal?  The  list  of  ci4>tive  nations 
is  growing.  These  are  facts  that  we 
must  not  ignore  the  next  time  the 
Soviet  leadership  begins  talking  about 
detente  and  world  peace.  Of  course,  we 
all  want  detente,  but  it  must  not  be  on 
traditional  Soviet  terms.  We  cannot 
ignore  their  basic  philosophy. 

KHJ-TV  in  Los  Angeles  issued  a  fine 
editorial  on  this  subject  that  I  believe 
merits  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 
It  concerns  the  sale  of  American^iech- 
nology  and  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
characterizing  these  sales  as  "the  rope 
to  hang  us." 

The  article  follows: 

KHJ-TV  Editorial  ComfERT 

THE  ROPE  TO  RAHG  US 

It  was  Lenin,  Idol  of  the  Russians,  who 
said  "the  capitalist  countries  will  sell  us  the 
rope  we  shall  use  to  hang  them."  Now. 
President  Carter's  announced  action  to  cut 
back  on  shipments  of  grain,  and  of  sophisti- 
cated tectinology  to  the  Soviets  seems 
proper.  But.  we  must  ask  if  this  doesjiot 
come  a  half  a  century  too  late.  There  is  no 
doubt  ever  stoce  America's  all-out  effort  to 
supply  everything  needed  by  Russia  to  fight 
the  Germans  to  World  War  n.  this  country 
has  actually  been  the  source  of  most  of 
what  the  Russians  have  needed  to  bring 
that  vast  land  and  its  people  toto  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  result,  it  now  seems 
clear,  is  another  round  of  the  same  naked 
aggression  we  sought  to  stop  when  we  first 
undertook  to  help  an  ally. 

Lento  also  said:  "First  we  will  take  the 
countries  of  Europe,  then  the  masses  of 
Asia,  then  tliat  last  bastion  of  capitalism, 
the  United  SUtes.  will  fall  toto  our  hands 
like  an  overripe  fruit.  We  will  not  have  to 
attack  them."  That  was  sixty  years  ago. 
Today's  news  should  tell  us  all  we  need  to 
know  about  Soviet  designs.  While  calling  us 
"imperialisU  and  capitalists."  they  have 
shown  the  world  who  is  really  the  "imperial- 
ist warmonger,"  as  they  have  called  West- 
em  nations. 

Let's  call  the  roll  of  once  free  nations  now 
a  part  of  the  Red  Empire:  Latvia,  Estonia. 
Poland,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  Romania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Cute,  several 
others,  and  now  Afghanistan.  Where  will  it 
end?  Let's  Just  remember  what  Lento  said. 


LESS  FREE,  LESS  SECURE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

opiacHi«u> 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESnTTATTVBi 

Thursday,  February  7, 1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  revision  of  our  Nation's 
criminal  laws  is  an  undertaking  that 
has  overwhelming  implications  for  our 

system  of  government  and  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  each  and  every  citizen.  It  has 
been  the  source  of  controversy  for  sev- 
eral years  since  the  intrcKluction  of 
S.  1  under  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  carefully  studied  this 
task.  The  consensus  of  the  subcommit- 
tee was  that  wholesale  revision  was  im- 
pnctical  and  the  idea  of  an  onmibus 
approach  should  be  scrapped.  Its  pul>- 
lished  document,  the  Mann  report,  rec- 
ommended that  impact  and  cost 
analyses  should  be  done  before  imple- 
menting any  future  criminal  codes  and 
the  revision  of  criminal  laws  should  be 
handled  incrementally. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  wittiin  the  last 
few  months,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, vmcier  Senator  Kennedy,  re- 
ported out  its  finished  prtxluct — 
complete  with  a  modified  form  of  pre- 
ventive detention  and  Government  ap- 
peal of  sentences. 

The  House  Subconmiittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  also  been  assiduously  working 
toward  rei>orting  a  bill  to  its  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee  within  the  coming 
month.  There  have  been  over  100 
markup  sessions  and  the  subcommit- 
tee is  on  the  threshold  of  finishing  its 
woric 

However,  despite  the  length  of  time 
devoted  to  this  task,  and  I  commend 
Chairman  Bob  Drutan  for  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  many  writers  and 
scholars  have  foimd  features  of  the 
bill  to  be  antilabor.  antidvO  liberties, 
and  antipress.  Others  have  also  felt 
that  it  neither  pragmatically  nor 
philosophically  addresses  the  entire 
issue  of  senten(±ig. 

In  light  of  the  debate  the  code  has 
generated.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  views  and 
opinions  which  have  l>een  expressed. 

I  would  like  to  hiclude  in  the  Rscors 
this  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  February  3,  1980.  It  is  a  sensi- 
tive and  objective  overview  of  the 
code: 

Less  Free,  Less  Secure 

Tlie  short  of  it  is  that  S.  1722.  now  pend- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Senate,  should  be  defeated. 

Intense  effort  has  gone  toto  the  legisla- 
tion and  prior  versions  to  achieve  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  the  chaotic  federal  Crimi- 
nal Code.  That  Is  a  monumentally  compli- 
cated legal  task  tovolving  the  consolidation 
and  redefinition  of  more  than  1,000  lawa 

But,  on  a  deeper  level,  the  revision  of  the 
code  represents  a  profound  political  under- 
taking that  is  far  more  significant  than  its 
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legal  complexities.  The  code  embodies  the 
govemlng  philosophy  of  the  American 
people  and  their  leaders. 

This  is  weU  understood  by  the  framers  of 
the  bill  and  by  lu  opponents.  It  was  well  un- 
derstopd  by  former  President  Richard  M 
Nixon.  The  history  of  S.  1722  is  the  history 
of  a  political  struggle  over  what  instruments 
of  power  should  or  should  not  be  given  to 
government. 

The  struggle  began,  absent  much  public 
interest,  with  the  appointment  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
under  former  Gov.  Edmund  O.  Brown  Sr  of 
California. 

After  the  commission  presented  iU  report 
In  1971.  a  Senate  subcommittee  held  two 
years  of  hearings,  and  introduced  Senate 
bill  1.  Nixon  instructed  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  write  separate  legislation  (S.  1400) 
that  contradicted  most  of  the  national  com- 
mission's   recommendations.    The    Senate 
committee  spent  two  years  in  an  effort  to 
reconcile  S.  1  and  S.  1400,  and  in  1975  a  re- 
vised version  of  S.  I  was  put  before  the 
Senate.  This  S.  1  was  an  attack  on  basic 
American  liberties.  In  sum.  it  would  have 
enhanced  the  power  of  government,  dimin- 
ished individual  rlghte  and  gone  far  to  insu- 
late the  government  from  effective  political 
criticism.  Former  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  (D-N.C  )  a 
distinguished  authority  on  the  Constitution, 
charged  that  the  biU  would  have  esUblished 
"what  is  essentially  a  police  state." 

S.  1  failed,  but  the  cause  of  revising  the 
code  was  taken  up  under  the  powerful  spon- 
sorship of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.).  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  late  Sen.  John  McClel- 
lan  (D-Ark.).  With  the  technical  aid  of  Jus- 
tice Etepartment  lawyers  who  had  drafted 
and  redrafted  the  legislation  through  three 
Administrations,  a  new  bill  surfaced  as  S 
1437,  immediately  dubbed  Son  of  S.  1. 

Hailed  by  ite  supporters  as  a  "masterful 
compromise"  between  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, S.  1437  glided  through  the  Senate 
with  ease,  but  collapsed  in  the  House  It 
would  have  been  less  repressive  than  prior 
versions,  but  would  have  retained  many  of 
their  defects.  The  House  subcommittee  on 
crimmal  Justice  rejected  the  omnibus 
reform  approach,  and  favored  revising  the 
code  step  by  step. 

With  Kennedy  as  the  driving  force  behind 
It,  this  latest  measure.  S.  1722,  is  said  to  be  a 
significant  improvement  over  its  predeces- 
sors, and  it  does  contain  some  beneficial 
changes.  One  would  be  the  repeal  of  the 
Smith  Act.  which  made  it  a  criminal  offense 
merely  to  talk  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
government.  Another  would  narrow  the 
power  of  judges  to  punish  for  contempt  of 
court  persons  engaged  in  First  Amendment 
activities.  In  the  inchoate-crimes  area  (an 
inchoate  crime  is  an  offense  started  but  not 
completed),  the  number  of  crimes  would  be 
reduced.  The  new  crime  of  soliciution 
would  be  limited  in  application  to  certain 
specific  serious  offenses. 

But  the  current  legislation  before  the 
Senate  is  substantially  similar  to  the  prior 
bill.  IU  overall  effect  would  lay  a  heavy 
burden  on  American  freedoms,  and  especial- 
ly on  many  forms  of  protest  during  a  time 
of  political  tension. 

Scattered  through  S.  1722  are  provisions 
saying  implicitly  that  the  government  must 
be  given  firmer  control  over  the  actions  of 
the  American  people. 

It  would  become  a  crime  (Section  1301)  to 
obstruct  any  government  function  by  "mis- 
representation, chicanery,  trickery  deceit 
craft,  overreaching  or  other  dishonest 
means.  This  statute  is  so  broad  that 
making  a  misleading  statement  on  govern- 
ment (juestionnaire  could  raise  the  threat  of 
lederal  prosecution. 
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The  bill  would  prohibit  picketing,  parad- 
ing, displaying  a  sign  or  otherwise  demon- 
strating within  100  feet  of  a  federal  court- 
house while  any  Judicial  proceeding  was  In 
progress  (SecUon  1328).  And  the  crime  of 
conspiracy  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
planning  of  a  demonstration  that  potential- 
ly could  cause  a  disruption  of  a  government 
function,  even  though  the  demonstration 
did  not  occur  (Sections  1001.  1002). 

First  Amendment  rights  are  subjected  to 
particular  stress  in  times  of  emergency  and 
national  excitement.  Under  this  bill  (Sec- 
tion 1118).  civUians  writing  or  speaking 
against  a  war  could  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion, if  military  authorities  interpreted  their 
actions  as  "inciting  insubordination."  A 
state  of  war  is  not  defined,  and  the  bills 
drafters  refused  to  accept  as  a  definition 
that  It  exisU  only  after  Congress  has  de- 
clared war. 

S.  1722  would  reenact  the  1917  Espionage 
Act  (Section  794  of  Title  18,  U.S.  Code)  and 
the  1950  Mundt-Nlxon  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  (Section  793  of  Title  18,  U.S. 
Code).  These  laws  have  been  Interpreted  in 
the  past  to  cover  a  broad  area  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  national  defense,  and  could 
severely  restrict  the  kind  of  information 
needed  by  the  public  to  reach  judgmenU  on 
govermnent  policies  relating  to  national  de- 
fense. In  effect,  these  laws  (Sections  1121- 
24)  would  become  an  Official  SecreU  Act. 

Sections  1344  and  1525  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  government  to  prosecute  feder- 
al employees  who  reveal  information  about 
government  wrongdoing,  or  news  reporters 
who  receive  such  information.  Under  an- 
other section.  1311.  news  reporters  could  be 
charged  with  the  offense  of  hindering  law 
enforcement  if  they  refused  to  identify 
news  sources,  or  of  defrauding  the  govern- 
ment If  they  disclosed,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, information  given  to  them  by  a 
government  official. 

In  criminal-justice  administration,  S  1722 
would  come  down  heavily  against  individual 
rights.  It  would  give  judges  broad  discretion 
to  deny  bail,  and  to  lock  up  accused  persons 
before  they  had  been  tried.  This  would  un- 
dercut a  basic  assumption  of  American  jus- 
tice—that a  person  is  innocent  until  proved 
guilty. 

The  bUl  would  incorporate  the  present  so- 
called  Immunity-use  law  that  forces  wit- 
nesses to  testify  even  after  they  have 
claimed  their  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  to 
remain  silent.  Use  immunity  is  a  device  to 
savage  the  Fifth  Amendment  by  granting 
witnesses  partial  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion as  a  result  of  their  testimony. 

S.  1722  would  make  it  an  offense  to  give  a 
false  oral  statement  to  a  law-enforcement 
Officer.  Although  some  corroboration  would 
be  necessary,  usually  the  word  of  another 
Officer,  this  provision  would  open  the  door 
to  abuse  by  government  agents. 

Sentences  for  slmUar  crimes  may  vary 
widely  at  the  present  time  In  different  juris- 
dictions, and  the  biU  addresses  this  serious 
problem.  Judges  would  give  fixed  prison 
terms  under  guidelines  to  be  established 
later  by  a  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission.  But 
the  reform  has  critical  defects.  For  the  first 
time,  the  government  would  be  permitted  to 
appeal  sentences.  This  would  violate  the 
double- jeopardy  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, and  would  create  the  opportunity  for 
the  government  to  coerce  a  defendant  who 
might  wish  to  appeal  but  forfeits  that  right 
in  the  face  of  a  prosecution  threat  to  seek  a 
harsher  sentence. 

Parole  would  be  eliminated,  and  the  bill 
would  place  a  heavy  emphasis  on  imprison- 
ment and  would  ignore  a  reform  long  urged 
by  the  American  Bar  Assoclatlon-a  recom- 
mendation that  judges  consider  alternatives 
to  prison  for  offenders. 
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Persons  who  engage  In  peaceful  demon- 
strations would  run  serious  risks  of  punish- 
ment under  various  provisions  of  the  law  If 
as  few  as  10  persons  create  a  disturbance  at 
a  site,  for  example,  of  a  nuclear-energy 
plant,  all  the  demonstrators  could  be 
charged  with  engaging  In  a  riot  on  the  basU 
that  they  "disregarded  the  risk"  that  a  dis- 
turbance might  occur.  If  a  journalist  Inter- 
viewed one  of  the  demonstrators  and  de- 
clined to  surrender  his  notes  to  police  the 
reporter  could  be  prosecuted  for  hindering 
law  enforcement. 

Reflecting  the  repressive  nature  of  the 
bill,  heavy  penalties  are  prescribed  through- 
out. 

S.  1722  emerged  from  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  with  no  trouble  at  all.  and  Its 
passage  by  the  Senate  is  regarded  as  a  cer- 
tainty in  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  a  massive 
legUlative  effort  running  to  440  pages  and 
It  is  doubtful  that  more  than  a  few  senators 
are  Intimately  acquainted  with  IU  provi- 
sions. Two  years  ago,  when  Its  predecessor 
was  considered.  Sen.  James  B.  Allen  (D- 
Ala.)  charged.  "There  aren't  five  senators 
.  .  .  who  have  an  idea  what's  going  on.  .  .  " 
And  Sen.  James  A.  McClure  (R-Ida.)  said 
the  bill  had  "become  a  law  unto  itself  a 
massive  recreation  whose  full  implicaticins 
are  known  only  by  iU  prosecutorial  drafu- 
men  (in  the  Justice  Department)." 

Among  the  few  who  have  studied  the  pro- 
posal is  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
who  is  a  politician  of  cautious  InstincU  He 
opposed  the  legislation  when  it  came  up 
during  the  Nixon  Administration.  He  op- 
posed the  legislation  two  years  ago  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Kennedy,  and  he  op- 
poses "the  substance"  of  the  current  meas- 
ure on  the  grounds  that  it  would  undercut 
civil  hbe-ties  and.  as  he  said  two  years  ago 
"would  tip  the  delicate  balance  of  police 
power  in  our  nation  too  much  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  federal  government."  Federal 
power  would  predominate  In  areas  that  have 
traditionally  been  left  to  the  states. 

A  companion  bill  (HR  6233)  is  working  IU 
way  through  the  House  subcommittee  on 
criminal  justice  under  Rep.  Robert  F. 
Drinan  (D-Mass.),  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. The  tentative  House  version  is  report- 
ed to  be  significantly  better  than  S.  1722, 
but  the  subcommittee  draft  is  not  likely  t() 
survive  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  and  It 
is  less  likely  to  remain  intact  on  the  House 
"P?f •  H  the  Drinan  bill  reaches  conference 
with  S.  1722,  the  Senate  measure  likely  will 
prevail.  OpponenU  of  the  legislation  are 
now  concentrating  their  attention  on  H  R 
6233  in  an  effort  to  prevent  it  from  reaching 
the  House  floor. 

».  J*^*  body  of  federal  criminal  law  can  be 
tidied  up.  and  lu  Inequities,  like  sentencing 
procedures,  can  be  eliminated,  but  this  can 
be  accomplished  Incrementally.  What  is 
contemplated  In  S.  1722  is  a  fundamental  re- 
ordering of  the  relationship  between  the 
people  and  the  government,  with  the  domi- 
nant emphasis  placed  on  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  defeat  of  legislation  in  IU  present 
form  to  revise  the  code  would  create  no 
crisis,  nor  would  It  leave  the  government 
powerless  to  meet  an  emergency.  The 
American  people  are  not  enemies  of  their 
government,  and  there  is  no  need  to  bring 
them  under  greater  restraint. 

The  power  of  government  has  never  been 
our  best  assurance  of  ordered  liberty.  Our 
best  assurance  is  a  robust  democracy  to 
which  allegiance  Is  freely  given  and  not 
compelled.  Under  the  proposed  radical  revi- 
sions of  federal  criminal  law  now  before 
Congress,  we  would  be  less  free  and  ulti- 
mately less  secure.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOSE  V.  TOLEDO, 
CHIEF  JUEKjE,  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  great  sadness  to  express 
my  sense  of  loss  for  the  death  of  my 
good  friend  Jos^  V.  Toledo,  chief 
judge.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico. 

Those  of  us  who  were  his  colleagues 
in  Puerto  Rico  have  lost  a  dear  friend 
and  the  court  has  lost  a  highly  compe- 
tent, hard  working,  and  excellent 
judge.  His  wife  Clara,  and  his  family 
have  suffered  the  irreparable  loss  of  a 
beloved  husband  and  father.  Certain- 
ly. 110  words  spoken  here  today  can  be 
adequate  to  express  my  grief  for  the 
death  of  Judge  Toledo. 

Judge  Toledo  was  born  in  Arecibo. 
Puerto  Rico,  on  August  14.  1931.  He 
studied  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
city  of  Arecibo,  graduated  from  Cole- 
gio  San  Josft  High  School  in  Rio  Pie- 
dras.  Puerto  Rico,  obtained  his  bache- 
lor's degree  in  arts  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Florida  in  Gainesville  ind  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  in  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1955. 

Pepe.  as  I  and  h'ls  many  friends  and 
colleagues  called  him.  was  a  district 
judge  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  until  August  1956.  when  he 
joined  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

On  January  11.  1957.  he  received  a 
commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps— legal 
division  of  the  Army— and  served  for  a 
term  of  3  years  at  Fort  Brooke.  San 
Juan.  P.R. 

On  January  11.  1960.  Judge  Toledo 
was  appointed  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico,  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  for  1  year.  On 
January  1961.  he  joined  the  law  firm 
of  Rivera  Zayas.  Rivera  Cestero  & 
Rua  and  on  January  1962.  was  made  a 
partner  of  said  law  firm.  On  May  1963. 
he  formed  a  law  firm  together  with  at- 
torneys Aldo  Segurola  de  Diego  and 
Carlos  Romero  BarceW.  now  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  called  Segurola, 
Romero  &  Toledo.  From  1967  to  1970. 
be  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Toledo  Si  C6rdova. 

When  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Judge 
Toledo  was  a  member  and  secretary  of 
the  Commission.  We  worked  har(l  to 
find  solutions  to  the  important  issues 

rought  before  the  Commission.  As  I 
recall,  the  sense  of  dedication,  inter- 
est, and  fairness  placed  by  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  resi>onsibilities  were 
not  only  stimulating  but  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  his  vocation  to  the  bench.  The 
grounds  for  his  future  endeavor  were 
laid  when  he  acted  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

The  high  point  of  Jos6  V.  Toledo's 
career  as  a  public  servant,  came  when 
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he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1970. 

It  was  really  a  privilege  to  litigate 
cases  before  him  and  it  was  more  than 
pleasurable  reading  his  opinions  and 
orders.  What  stands  out  in  my  own 
memories  of  Judge  Toledo  was  his 
sense  of  fairness,  compassion, 
strength,  and  energy.  Judge  Toledo 
was  a  Jurist  and  judge  by  heart. 

On  February  1.  1974.  Judge  Toledo 
became  chief  judge  of  the  court  and 
since  1975  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Law  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

His  last  months  were  heroic;  illness 
ravaged  his  body  but  he  was  not  at  all 
stopped  from  working.  Judge  Toledo 
used  all  his  energies  until  the  last 
minute  to  take  care  of  his  workload 
arid  the  smooth  operati(Jn  of  the 
court. 

There  will  always  be  a  special  place 
of  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  Judge  Toledo  in  person,  as  I 
did,  and  by  his  dedicated  services  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary  in  Puerto  Rico. 
His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  not  only  by 
his  dear  family  and  Clarita  his  widow, 
but  by  the  court  and  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.* 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE 
CARTER  DOCTRINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  Carter  doctrine  was  eloquent- 
ly stated,  but  dubious  in  its  reality  and 
its  trustworthiness.  I  wish  to  insert  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 6  Chicago  Tribune.  The  editorial 
comments  on  the  basic  weaknesses 
found  in  the  Carter  doctrine.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  6.  19801 
The  Carter  Doctrctce  Crumbles 

Barely  a  fortnight  has  psased  since  the 
President  galvanized  the  world  with  a  State 
of  the  Union  message  that  outlined  the 
basis  for  a  "Carter  Doctrine"  in  Southwest 
Asia.  The  message  held  promise  for  a  new 
cohesiveness  in  the  country's  floundering 
foreign  policy,  something  missing  since  the 
trauma  of  Viet  Nam. 

But  what  began  as  a  carefully  reasoned 
and  deliberately  broad  statement  of  U.S.  In- 
terest and  intentions  has  somehow  become 
an  Incautious  and  dangerously  specilic  cry 
of  war.  The  President's  advisers,  and  the 
President  himself,  have  so  confused  the 
meaning  of  his  message  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  of  It  to  be  called  a  "doctrine." 

Consider,  for  example,  the  gaffe  of  Clark 
Clifford— whose  vast  experience  should 
have  taught  him  better— when  he  declared 
in  India  that  if  the  Russians  move  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  •it  means  war."  Or  the  anony- 
mous Defense  Department  officials  who 
blithely  leaked  a  supposedly  secret  report 
on  the  possibility  of  using  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  if  the  Russians  enter  Iran.  Or  Zbig- 
nlew  Brzezinskl's  promise  Imade  to  an  unre- 
liable military  dictator]  to  send  American 
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forces  rushing  to  meet  an  attack  on  Paki- 
stan. 

These  actions  amount  to  the  drawing  of 
lines  in  Southwest  Asia  and  daring  the  Rus- 
sians to  cross  them.  Tet  the  key  feature  of 
the  President'*  State  of  the  Union  message 
was  the  absence  of  such  hard  and  fast  lines. 
A  global  strategist,  like  a  chass  player,  must 
retain  flexibility  by  putting  his  adversary  in 
doubt  about  lines  of  attack  and  strategies  of 
defense.  He  does  not  declare  in  advance 
when  and  where  and  how  he  will  strike. 

(It  only  compounds  the  problem  when  the 
President  himself  declares  that  the  U.S.  is 
unprepared  to  defend  the  gulf  area  on  IU 
own,  a  statement  that  draws  lines  of  weak- 
ness as  definite  as  lines  of  strength.) 

TTie  "game"  in  this  case  is  not  chess,  but 
war.  so  there  is  an  Inclination  to  search  for 
rules  to  follow  by  reflghting  past  wars.  Thus 
on  one  side  we  have  those  who  point  to  the 
Viet  Nam  War  as  warning  against  any  mili- 
tary involvement  anywhere.  On  the  other 
side,  there  are  those  who  cite  the  Munich 
agreement  as  a  warning  against  appease- 
ment anywhere.  But  if  history  offers  rules 
for  the  present  problem,  they  are  more 
likely  found  in  the  Balkans  during  the 
period  preceding  World  War  I.  There,  the 
various  European  powers  has  locked  them- 
selves into  a  series  of  commitmenU  so  dan- 
gerous and  delicate  that  a  single  assassina- 
tion was  enough  to  plunge  the  world  into 
war. 

Another  of  history's  lessons  is  that  aggres- 
sors do  not  triumph  merely  by  taking  terri- 
tory. They  also  must  keep  It.  America's  past 
victories  came  not  from  drawing  Maginot 
lines  and  holding  them  at  all  cosU.  but  in 
arousing  iUelf  to  drive  the  aggressor  back 
from  his  conquesU.  The  Russians  can  un- 
derstand that— It  was  an  aroused  America 
that  saved  them  from  Hitler's  aggression. 

Yet  our  leaders  no^r  are  committing  us  to 
holding  specific  lines  under  circumstances 
that  may  seem  clear  today,  but  could  turn 
out  later  to  be  ambiguous.  Pakistan's  Balu- 
chistan province,  for  example,  has  been  in 
periodic  revolt  for  years.  Although  the 
rebels  have  had  some  Soviet  support,  their 
mo(xl  Is  more  nationalist  than  Marxist.  So 
at  what  point  will  we  go  to  war  to  save  Balu- 
chistan for  Oen.  Zia  ul-Haq?  And  are  we 
prepared  to  loose  the  nuclear  genie  to  save 
Azerbaijan  for  Ayatollah  Khomeini? 

Perhaps  we  will,  and  perhaps  we  won't. 
But  the  time  for  such  commitmenU  is  not 
now.  Having  made  threaU  before  the  world, 
will  we  find  ourselves  stampeded  into  carry- 
ing them  out  in  circumstances  that  are  both 
disadvantageous  and  dangerous? 

It  is  possible  that  the  administration  can 
still  salvage  iU  Carter  Dextrine.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  after  getting  such 
good  advice  in  stating  it.  the  President  is 
now  getting  such  poor  advice  in  carrying  it 
out.* 


ROCK  AND  ROLL  JAMBOREE 
FOR  HEART  DISEASE  1980 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  very  important  and  worth- 
while and  unique  program  conducted 
by  the  residents  of  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's nursing  homes.  I  refer  to  the 
fourth  annual  Rock  'n  Roll  Jamboree 
sponsored  by  the  American  Health 
Care  Association,  the  Nation's  largest 
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federation  of  nursing  homes  and  allied 
long  term  health  care  facilities. 

The  Rock  'n  Roll  Jamboree  is  a  le- 
gally registered  charitable  activity 
which  benefits  the  American  Heart 
Association's  battle  against  our  No.  1 
killer,  heart  disease.  As  conceived  by 
Bfr.  James  J.  Brennan,  community  re- 
lations director  of  First  Health  Care 
Corp.  of  Lexington,  Mass..  the  Rock  'n 
Roll  Jamboree  involves  thousands  of 
elderly  and  convalescent  Americans 
who  rock  in  rocldng  chairs  for  speci- 
fied time  periods,  and  roll  in  wheel- 
chairs for  specified  distances,  against 
pledges  made  in  the  commiu^ies 
where  the  nursing  homes  are  located. 
The  money  raised  helps  to  support  the 
American  Heart  Association's  research 
and  education  efforts. 

Prom  its  inception  in  1977,  the  Jam- 
boree has  raised  the  incredible  amount 
of  over  $2  million,  each  year  breaking 
its  own  record  as  the  largest  single 
source  of  American  Heart  Association 
contributions.  Over  $1,200,000  of  this 
was  raised  in  1979,  and  the  1980  goal  is 
11.5  million. 

All  money  raised  is  turned  over  to 
local  Heart  Association  chapters  and 
most  remains  in  the  community  where 
it  was  raised  to  further  programs  on 
heart  disease.  No  money  is  retained  by 
the  nursing  homes  or  their  residents. 

Besides  being  an  effective  fund- 
raiser, the  Rock  'n  Roll  Jamboree  is, 
as  its  slogan  tells  us,  a  "Pun  Raiser." 
It  was  meant  to  be,  and  it  has  turned 
out  to  be,  a  valuable  community  activi- 
ty for  many  elderly  and  ill  people  who 
might  have  felt  cut  off  from  their 
communities  because  of  their  age  or 
physical  conditions.  If  nothing  else, 
the  American  Health  Care- Association 
Rock  'n  Roll  Jamboree  is  proof  that 
our  Nation's  elderly  can  play  a  vital 
and  direct  role  in  community  and  civic 
affairs  if  given  the  chance.  AHCA,  a 
leading  humanitarian  and  professional 
health  care  association,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  providing  such  an  oppor- 
timlty  and  for  the  success  it  has 
achieved. 

The  American  Health  Care  Associ- 
ation encourages  its  members  to  orga- 
nize local  Rock  'n  Roll  Jamborees  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  Pebruary  and 
the  end  of  Bdarch.  Many  do  so,  quite 
appropriately,  on  Valentine's  Day, 
Pebruary  14.  Thus,  as  we  embark  on 
another  Rock  'n  Roll  Jamboree 
season,  I  ask  the  House  to  Join  me  in 
asking  all  Americans  to  urge  their 
local  nursing  home  members  of  the 
American  Health  Care  Association,  to 
participate  in  Jamborees  at  their  area 
facilities,  and  to  give  generously  to 
this  effort  to  eradicate  heart  disease. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
note  of  thanks  to  the  American 
Health  Care  Association,  whose  na- 
tional secretary,  Mrs.  Sandra  T.  Hig- 
gins  of  Senior  Citizen  Nursing  Home 
in  liiadisonvllle,  Ky.,  is  a  longtime 
friend  and  valued  constituent,  for  sup- 
porting this  effort  and  for  making  the 
lives  and  futures  of  our  Nation's  elder- 
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ly,  convalescent  and  chronically  ill, 
that  much  brightier.« 


February  7,  1980 


FEDERAL  POLICY  TO  IMPROVE 
PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  STANLEY  N.  LUNDINE 

or  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  new  independent  unit  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  specific  authority 
to  develop  and  coordinate  Federal 
policy  to  improve  productivity. 

There  is  growing  recognition  both  in 
and  outside  of  government  that  the 
current  slowdown  in  national  produc- 
tivity growth  poses  fundamental  prob- 
lems for  our  economy.  After  gains  of 
about  3  percent  a  year  for  nearly  two 
decades,  productivity  growth  began  to 
decline  in  the  mid-1960's.  The  trend 
grew  worse  in  the  1970's,  to  the  point 
where  productivity  virtually  ceased  to 
Improve  in  the  last  few  years,  and  ac- 
tually declined  by  about  1  percent  in 
1979. 

A  strong  productivity  growth  rate 
makes  possible  real  gains  in  earnings 
and  opportunities  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  employment  without  adding 
to  inflationary  pressures.  Unless  we  re- 
verse the  patterns  of  the  last  decade,  I 
question  our  ability  to  combat  Infla- 
tion and  maintain  a  stable,  prosperous 
economy. 

In  1975,  Congress  established  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Productivity  and  the 
Quality  of  Working  Life  as  a  way  of 
focusing  Government  policies  toward 
Improving  productivity.  The  Center 
was  not  a  regulatory  agency,  but  had  a 
mandate  to  develop  a  plan  for  raising 
national  productivity  growth  and  to 
coordinate  relevant  Federal  activities. 

The  administration  decided  not  to 
seek  a  reauthoriaation  of  the  Center  in 
1978,  claiming  that  the  agency  had  not 
been  effective  and  that  its  functions 
could  be  carried  out  capably  by  exist- 
ing departments.  To  provide  some  di- 
rection to  such  activity,  the  adminis- 
tration created  an  interagency  council 
by  Executive  order.  In  15  months,  this 
council  has  met  four  times.  With  no 
budget  and  only  minimal  staff  sup- 
port, the  council  is  simply  not 
equipped  to  undertake  a  concerted, 
long-range  effort  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's productivity  performance. 

While  I  don't  necessarily  dispute  the 
reasons  for  abolishing  the  National 
Center,  I  believe  there  must  be  a  sus- 
tained, committed  effort  within  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  The  measure  I  am  proposing 
today  provides  for  a  new  Productivity 
Council,  with  an  annual  authorization 
of  $5  million.  The  bill  requires  the 
President  to  appoint  a  full  time,  paid 
chairperson  for  the  Council,  whose 
members  would  Include  the  heads  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Commerce,   and  Treasury,   and  nine 


other  agencies  whose  missions  relate 
to  productivity. 

The  Council  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  Federal  actions  to  im- 
prove productivity:  It  Is  directed  to  de- 
velop a  national  productivity  improve- 
ment plan,  to  conduct  studies  and 
analyses  of  Government  programs  and 
regiilations,  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  productivity  improvement  ac- 
tivities in  the  private  sector.  It  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  hire  staff,  contract 
for  services,  and  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  a  15-member  advisory  board 
composed  of  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  academia.  A  similar 
measure  is  being  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Bentsen. 

Many  of  our  competitors— particu- 
larly Japan  and  Germany— have  recog- 
nized the  value  of  making  a  coordinat- 
ed national  effort  to  raise  productivity 
growth.  In  both  of  these  countries, 
productivity  centers  receive  substan- 
tial support  from  "government  and 
have  been  exceptionally  active  in 
recent  years. 

Finally,  In  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Council,  I  would  argue 
that  its  work  and  direction  should  lead 
the  participating  agencies  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  issue  as  they 
carry  out  their  own  programs.  The  po- 
tential for  improving  productivity 
should  figure  heavily  in  the  invest- 
ment decisions  made  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  or  in  the 
types  of  Job  and  training  programs 
fiuided  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
For  ultimately,  I  am  convinced  it  will 
take  a  broad  effort,  addressing  the 
multiple  aspects  of  the  problem  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth  upon  which  our  econom- 
ic stability  depends.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  N,  SCHUTZ, 
COMMUNITY  LEADER,  JOUR- 
NALIST AND  FRIEND 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

OF  CALIPOIUriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7. 1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  February  8.  1980,  many 
friends  and  associates  will  gather  to 
honor  David  N.  Schutz  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement. 

Dave  Schutz  was  bom  on  September 
8.  1917,  In  Reno,  Nev.  His  famUy 
moved  to  Oakland,  Calif.  In  1922  and 
to  San  Francisco  in  1930.  Dave  gradu- 
ated from  Lowell  High  School  and  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from  San 
Francisco  State  University,  He  then 
moved  to  Evanston,  111.  where  he  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  Journal- 
ism from  Northwestern  University  in 
1940.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  a  combina- 
tion of  t>oth  luck  and  wisdom,  he  mar- 
ried his  college  sweetheart,  Sibyl 
Humlng. 

To  the  good  fortime  of  my  home- 
town, Dave  and  Sibyl  decided  to  make 
Redwood    City,    Calif.,    their    home. 
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Dave  joined  the  Redwood  City  Trib 
une  on  July  10,  1944;  4  months  later 
he  was  promoted  to  managing  editor. 
In  January  1949  he  was  promoted  to 
editor— a  post  he  held  until  the 
merger  of  the  Redwood  City  Tribune 
and  Palo  Alto  Times  into  the  Peninsu- 
la Times-Tribune  in  April  1979.  Dave 
retired  last  month  after  over  35  years 
of  service. 

During  his  professional  career,  Dave 
Schutz  received  many  honors.  In  1968. 
he  became  the  first  editor  of  a  Califor- 
nia newspaper  to  become  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  northern  California  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  chairman  of  the  Edi- 
tors Conference  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publisiiers  Association, 
and  headed  a  committee  of  editors 
that  worked  to  strengthen  and  pre- 
serve the  Journalism  program  at 
Hayward  State  University.  In  1978. 
Dave  served  as  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee. He  continues  to  serve  as  co- 
chairman  with  Superior  Court  Judge 
Melvin  Cohn  of  the  San  Mateo  County 
Bench.  Bar  and  Media  Committee. 

Aside  from  his  professional  duties 
and  honors.  Dave  Schutz  has  been  a 
leader  in  our  community.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Redwood 
City -San  Mateo  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Redwood  City  Rotary 
Club,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  the 
Eagles  and  the  Suburbans.  For  12 
years  he  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Chapter  and  Sequoia 
Region  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Dave  was  a 
founder  and  director  of  the  Redwood 
City  Police  Youth  Club  and  of  the 
Redwood  City  Emergency  Hunger 
Fund.  He  has  ser\'ed  in  many  capaci- 
ties during  his  36  years  of  membership 
in  the  congregation  at  Temple  Beth 
Jacob. 

Over  the  years  that  I  served  my 
community  as  a  city  councilman, 
mayor,  and  county  supervisor  my  ac- 
tivities and  proposals  were  often  sub- 
jected to  Dave's  sharp  editorial  pencil. 
While  we  did  not  always  agree,  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  challenge  his  ability 
to  arouse  community  support  or  oppo- 
sition. I  am  certain  that  no  individual 
again  will  have  such  an  influence  on 
public  opinion  in  Redwood  City. 

The  opinions  WTitten  by  Dave 
Schutz  which  will  probably  be  best  re- 
membered reflect  his  passionate  belief 
that  secrecy  In  government  is  funda- 
mentally undemocratic,  and  that  open 
debate  and  discussion  of  public  issues 
are  necessary  to  the  health  of  our  soci- 
ety. It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find 
anyone  with  as  deep  a  faith  in  the 
rights  of  free  expression  and  free  pub- 
lication under  the  first  amendment  as 
Dave  Schutz. 

To  Dave  and  Sibyl,  their  family  and 
friends,  I  offer  my  thanks  for  choosing 
Redwood  City  as  their  home.  Redwood 
City  is  a  better  place  because  of 
them.* 
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CARTERS  ONE-WAY  BIPARTISAN 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  EFFORT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLIItOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker, 
what  the  administration  calls  a  bi- 
partisian  foreign  affairs  effort  appears 
to  be  a  one-way  street.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration calls  upon  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  name  of  national  unity,  yet 
they  continue  to  criticize  the  past  Re- 
publican administrations.  This  point  is 
very  effectively  made  in  a  column  by 
Patrick  Buchanan,  carried  in  the  Peb- 
ruary 7  edition  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. This  column  follows  for  the  Mem- 
bers' attention: 

Carter  Supported  akd  Ford  Slanderkd 

Washington.— Without  former  President 
Gerald  Ford's  support,  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  would  have  p)erished  in  the  Senate. 
In  standing,  literally,  alongside  President 
Jimmy  Carter— and  calling  in  upon  his  own 
position  the  artillery  fire  of  the  Republican 
Right— Ford  was  acting  In  an  established 
tradition.  Ex-Presidents  of  one  party  do  not 
undermine  their  successors  on  foreign 
policy. 

Dwight  Elsenhower  did  not  savage  the 
young  John  F.  Kennedy  for  the  bungled 
Bay  of  Pigs.  He  invited  him  to  his  Gettys- 
burg farm  and  offered  moral  support. 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Dean  Rusk  never 
sniped  at  the  Vietnam  policies  of  Richard 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissipger,  Nixon  and  Ford 
have  been  statesmanlike  in  criticism  of 
Carter  policies  they  are  known  to  oppose  ve- 
hemently; or  they  have  remained  silent. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  was  in  need  of  bi- 
partisan support— for-  the  sale  of  superjets 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  lifting  of  the  Turkish 
arms  embargo,  the  recognition  of  Peking- 
Ford  provided  that  support. 

Now  Carter  has  shown  his  gratitude  by 
dragging  his  foreign  policy  tutor.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  out  of  the  D.C.  discos  and  send- 
ing him  out  to  slander  and  distort  the 
record  of  the  Ford  adminstration. 

In  separate  interviews  with  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Brzezinski  has  shifted  the  blame  for  the  de- 
cayed state  of  national  defense  upon  "eight 
years  of  sustained  Republican  neglect." 

This  charge,  by  a  scholar  of  Brzezinski  s 
reputation,  fits  precisely  a  behanor  pattern 
academicians  define  as  "intellectual  dishon- 
esty." Ford,  who  has  held  off  criticizing  his 
successor  on  Iran  or  Afghanistan,  is  said  to 
be  injured  u>d  angry  at  Carter's  agents' 
"clearly  falsifying  the  record  for  partisan 
[xilitical  purt)oses."  Ford  is  too  beneficient 
toward  these  backstabbers. 

What  is  the  truth? 

As  any  semiliterate  follower  of  national 
politics  knows.  President  Carter  was  elected 
in  1978  on  a  promise  to  cut  $7  blQion  from 
FDrd's  defense  budget,  a  test  about  which 
Carter's  minions  were  boasting  as  late  as 
1978. 

After  taking  power,  the  McGovemites  in 
Carter's  government  took  a  long  look  at 
Ford's  six-year  rearmament  program  and 
lopped  $24  billion  from  the  strategic  pro- 
gram, $25  billion  from  the  general  purpose 
forces,  $10  billion  from  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Reflect  upon  what  vent  down  the  sewer 
and  you  will  see  why  the  United  States  is 
almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  where  Carter  has 
drawn  his  line. 
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With  Harold  Brown  t>eaming  nearby. 
President  Carter  announced  a  reversal  of 
the  Ford-Rumsfeld  decision  to  build  a  fleet 
of  244  B-1  tmmbers— a  few  dozen  of  which 
would  have  provided  invaluable  assets  in 
Central  Asia. 

All  three  cruise  missile  programs  were 
stretched  out.  The  neutron  warhead  was 
canceled  by  Carter  in  a  craven  cave-in  to  a 
propaganda  campaign  about  its  "immoral- 
ity" emanating  from  a  Kremlin  now  em- 
ploying nene  gas  against  Afghan  tril)esmen. 
The  MX  missile,  designed  to  compensate  for 
the  vulnerability  of  the  Minuteman  force, 
was  put  off  from  1984  until  the  end  of  the 
decade.  The  Trident  sutHnarine  force  was 
reduced  in  number  and  stretched  out  in 
production. 

As  the  Soviets  deployed  the  first  great 
blue  water  navy  in  Russian  history.  Presi- 
dent Ford  budgeted  157  new  vessels  for  the 
U.S.  fleets.  President  Carter  cut  that 
number  in  half  to  83;  and  then  claimed 
credit  for  raising  it  back  to  95. 

And  where  was  Brzezinski  when  Jimmy 
Carter  accepted  the  applause  of  the  disar- 
mament lobby  for  an  unprecedented  veto  of 
a  military  appropriations  bill  because  it  con- 
tained a  nuclear  carrier  which  Carter 
wanted  less  than  he  wanted  more  billions 
for  his  CETA  program? 

As  late  as  last  year,  the  White  House  was 
resisting  as  overkill  a  niggardly  5  per  cent 
increase  in  defense  spending— when  the  So- 
\iets  were  outspending  the  United  States  by 
50  percent. 

The  proposition  that  Nixon  in  the  Viet 
Nam  years,  and  Ford  in  the  post-Viet  Nam 
era.  were  busy  dismantling  the  Pentagon- 
while  a  heroic  liberal  Democratic  Congress 
was  fighting  a  rearguard  action  for  more 
fund-s  for  defense— is  so  ludicrous  as  to  con- 
stitute a  Big  Lie. 

That  President  Carter  condones  by  silence 
the  continued  propagation  of  this  deceit 
tells  us  something  about  his  bankrupt 
foreign  policy,  his  political  desperation,  his 
sense  of  gratitude,  his  credibility,  his 
decency.* 


TOWN  OF  CLIFTON  BACKS 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Town  of  Clifton.  Va..  which  is  located 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  re- 
cently passed  by  the  city  council  It  is 
a  resolution  of  support  for  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran,  Hopefully,  this  example 
will  encourage  other  towns  and  cities 
across  the  United  States  to  take  simi- 
lar action.  As  Mayor  Mynor  F.  Mcln- 
tyre  has  stated  in  a  cover  letter  to 
President  Carter  "It  is  only  through  a 
unified  nation,  that  we  can  expect  the 
unconditional  return  of  our  illegally 
held  fellow  Americans." 

At  this  time,  I  would  lilte  to  share 
this  resolution  with  my  colleagues  and 
commend  the  town  of  CUfton  for  their 
natriotic  initiative: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  CUfton  offer  their 
sympathy  and  moral  support  to  our  50  hos- 
tages in  Iran,  and  to  their  families  across 
our  nation; 


VOL 
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Whereas  the  Clinton  Town  Council  strong- 
ly endones  our  govemment's  demand  for 
the  relem&e  of  our  hostages;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Clifton  have 
shown  their  baclcing  by  displaying  the 
American  flag,  or  yellow  ribbons,  or  other 
visible  means  of  encouragement  to  our  hos- 
tages. Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Clifton  Town  Council 
directs  its  Mayor  to  inform  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  our  support  and  con- 
cern, sending  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
President  and  accompanying  resolution,  to 
the  hostages  in  Iran,  the  Embassy  of  Iran  in 
Washington,  and  a  representative  of  the 
families  of  our  hostages. 

Signed  by  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  on  January  8. 1980. 

Mynor,  p.  McIntyrb, 

ilfayor. 

Kennfth  D.  Buckley, 

CounciiTnan. 

Calvin  D.  Cox, 

Councilman. 
Richard  H.  Dygve, 

Councilman. 
Robert  P.  Lindholm, 
Councilman. 

WaYWE  H.  NiCKtTM, 

Councilman.0 


THE  INTELUGENCE  GAR  U.S. 
FORECASTS  OP  SOVIET  STRA- 
TEGIC STRENGTH 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNstif 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  representatives 
Thursday.  February  7,  1980 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 

It  is  ...  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  was  under- 
estimated for  a  decade  after  the  "missile 
gap"  by  the  entire  intelligence  community- 
including  Pentagon  "hawks."— Gen.  Daniel 
Graham. 

But  the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years 
shows  quite  the  reverse.  Pew  indeed  are  the 
instances  when  the  Soviet  military  threat 
later  turned  out  to  be  greater  than  the  esti- 
mated "worst  case."  Usually,  the  govern- 
ment's experts  overestimated  the  danger.— 
George  B.  Kistiakowsky. 

The  death  of  SALT  II  turns  the 
focus  of  U.S.  intelligence  away  from 
verification  and  back  to  the  old  busi- 
ness of  forecasting.  SALT  provided 
some  degree  of  restraint  and  certainty. 
We  knew  how  far  the  Soviets  were  al- 
lowed to  go,  and  our  task  was  to  verify 
their  compliance  with  these  restric- 
tions. Without  SALT,  there  are  no 
limits  or  guidelines.  We  must  rely 
purely  on  our  skills  in  strategic  fore- 
casting, in  guessing  about  the  future, 
to  determine  what  the  Soviets  are  up 
to. 

The  first  forecast  since  the  deferral 
of  SALT  II  has  been  completed  and 
leaked  to  the  press,  the  new  National 
Intelligence  Estimate— NIE  1138-79— 
reportedly  indicates  that  without 
SALT  II  the  Soviets  could  amass 
about  14.000  highly  accurate  ICBM 
warheads  by  the  late  1980's.  whereas 
an  extension  of  SALT  II  beyond  its 
1985  expiration  date  would  allow  the 
Soviets  only  about  6.000.  With  SALT 
II,  the  presumption  would  be  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  only  6,000   war- 
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heads.'  Our  own  strategic  force  plan- 
ning would  be  based  on  this  assump- 
tion; and  our  intelligence  agencies 
would  be  concentrating  on  verifying 
Soviet  compliance.  Now,  without 
SALT  II,  all  we  have  to  go  on  is  this 
new  Intelligence  estimate  of  the 
future,  and  who  knows  whether  it  has 
validity  or  not?  In  any  event,  if  U.S. 
policymakers  believe  it  is  valid,  then 
they  will  have  to  think  about  the  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
forces  quite  differently.  Tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  potentially  ride  on  a 
decision  whether  to  trust  this  intelli- 
gence estimate.' 

How  good  are  we  at  this  task  of  stra- 
tegic forecasting?  As  the  passages 
quoted  above  indicate,*  this  question  is 
highly  controversial.  Over  the  years, 
many  analysts,  particularly  those  in 
arms  control  circles,  have  contended 
that  we  have  consistently  overestimat- 
ed Soviet  strategic  capabilities.  More 
recently,  other  analysts,  not  generally 
associated  with  arms  control,  have 
argued  that  we  have  in  fact  consistent- 
ly underestimated  Soviet  strength. 

This  controversy  can.  to  some 
extent,  be  resolved  by  examining  the 
record".  Taking  the  major  develop- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  nuclear 
arms  competition,  we  can  ask  if  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community  has  been 
right  or  wrong  in  its  forecasts;  if 
wrong,  in  which  direction  (too  high  or 
too  low),  and  why?  The  key  develop- 
ments have  been: 

First,  the  first  Soviet  explosions  of 
an    atomic    and    a    hydrogen    bomb— 
1949-54; 
Second,  the  "bomber  gap"— 1955-58; 
Third,  the  "missile  gap"— 1958-61; 
Fourth.    Soviet   deployment    of   an 
anti-ballistic-misslle    (ABM)    system— 
1962  on; 

Fifth,  Soviet  deployment  of  missiles 
with  multiple  independently  targeta- 
ble  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRVs)— 1965- 
74; 

Sixth,  projection  of  Soviet  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
(SLBM)  deployments— 1962-69:  and 

Seventh,  rate  of  Improvements  in 
Soviet  ICBM  accuracy  and  yield— 1969 
on. 

From  such  an  analysis,  we  should 
get  some  idea  of  how  well  U.S.  intelli- 
gence will  be  able  to  estimate  future 
Soviet  defense  capabilities  in  the  ab- 
sence of  SALT. 

THE  A-BOMB  AND  THE  H-BOMB 

When  the  Soviets  exploded  their 
first  atomic  bomb  in  August  1949,  the 
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'Michael  Getler  &  Robert  G.  Kaiser.  •Intelli- 
gence Estimate  Said  to  Show  Need  for  SALT" 
Waahington  Post,  January  31.  1980. 

'This  cuts  both  ways.  Acceptance  of  the  estimate 
may  lead  to  greater  spending  in 'some  strategic 
arms,  but  it  may  also  lead  to  rejection  of  the  land- 
based  multiple-shelter  basing  scheme  for  the  M-X 
missile  on  grounds  that  too  many  shelters  would 
have  to  be  constructed  to  "absorb"  so  many  Soviet 
ICBM  warheads. 

'The  quotes  are  from  Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham. 
•Intelligence:  Realities  and  Myth.^  Wall  Street 
Journal.  March  11.  1977,  p.  16;  George  B.  Kistia- 
kowsky, •  Pajse  Alarm:  The  Story  Behind  SALT  11  " 
Sew  York  Revteio  of  Books.  March  22.  1979. 
Graham  is  former  Director  of  the  befenae  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Kistiakowsky  is  former  President's 
Science  Adviser 


United  States  had  very  little  informa- 
tion about  Soviet  nuclear  research. 
Before  the  detonation.  Gen.  Leslie 
Groves,  wartime  director  of  the  Man- 
hattan project,  predicted  that  Ameri- 
ca's atomic  monopoly  would  last  20 
years.  Scientists  involved  In  the  proj- 
ect, on  the  other  hand,  thought  in 
1945  that  the  Soviets  would  duplicate 
our  achievement  within  5  years 

The  scientists'  expectation  encour- 
aged the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  establish,  through  the  Air  Force,  a 
program  for  airborne  collection  of  ra- 
dioactive particles  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  would  detect  the  explosion  of 
any  atomic  device  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  program  began  operations 
in  1948  and  continues  to  this  day. 

As  the  end  of  the  decade  approached 
and  no  Soviet  A-bomb  materialized, 
for  the  intelligence  community  the 
year  of  anticipated  danger  receded  and 
receded.  Just  before  the  Soviets  actu- 
ally detonated  an  atomic  device  in 
1949.  they  were  officially  expected  to 
do  so  in  1952  at  the  earliest.* 

The  hydrogen  bomb,  set  off  by  the 
Soviets  in  1933.  came  as  less  of  a  sur- 
prise; the  United  States  had  predicted 
the  Soviet*  would  achieve  that  mile- 
stone by  1954. 

Why  did  General  Groves  overesti- 
mate, the  scientists  correctly  estimate, 
and  later  most  analysis  overestimate 
again  the  time  it  would  tfike  for  the 
Soviets  to  explode  an  A-bomb?  And 
why  were  we  so  close  on  the  H-bomb 
prediction? 

The  problem  was  not  one  of  opti- 
mism about  Soviet  intentions.  Indeed, 
in  the  first  5  years  after  the  war.  offi- 
cial circles  in  Washington  generally 
held  an  alarmist  image  of  a  Soviet 
Union  bent  on  constant,  implacable 
expansionism.  The  intelligence  error 
on  the  A-bomb  hinged  more  on  habit 
and  personal  intuition. 

General  Groves  thought  the  Soviets 
would  take  20  years  to  build  the  bomb 
because,  like  President  Truman,  he 
simply  did  not  believe  that  "those  Asi- 
atic" Russians."  brave  and  valiant  a» 
they  might  be  in  standing  up  to  Nazis 
on  the  battlefield,  had  the  technologi- 
cal talents  to  duplicate  what  his  bright 
boys  at  Los  Alamos  took  4  years  to  ac- 
complish 

The  scientists'  prediction  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  a  bomb  within  4  or 
5  years  was  modeled  on  their  own  ex- 
perience. That  is  how  long  it  took 
them  to  build  the  bomb;  it  was  a  fairly 
straightforward  problem  of  physics 
and  engineering,  of  which  they 
thought  their  Soviet  counterparts 
quite  capable. 

Intelligence  estimators,  in  the  end, 
overestimated  the  time  it  would  take 
because  of  what  the  atomic  scientist,  I. 
Rabi,  called  a  "peculiar  kind  of  psy- 
chology": After  making  one  estimate 


•See  Lawrence  Preedman.  U.S.  Intelligence  and- 
the  Soviet  Strategic  Threat  (Boulder.  Co:  Westview 
Press.  1977),  p.  64;  Richard  O.  Hewlett  &  Oscar  E. 
Anderson,  History  of  the  AEC,  VoL  I:  The  Sew 
World,  1939-1948  (Pennsylvania  StaU  Univ.  Press, 
1962),  pp.  358-80;  Herbert  York.  The  Advitora:  Op- 
penheimer.  Teller  and  the  Superbomb  (San  Francis- 
co: W.  H.  Freeman  &  Co..  1976),  pp.  34-36. 

•  Cited  in  York.  op.  ciL,  p.  34. 


in  1945  that  the  Soviets  could  get  a 
bomb  in  4  or  5  years,  "every  year  that 
went  by,  you  kept  on  saying  '5  years.'" 
The  very  close  guess  on  the  Soviet's 
H-bomb  detonation  in  1953  was  purely 
a  matter  of  chance— a  very  good  guess,, 
and  little  more.  The  principle  of  radi- 
ation pressure,  the  essence  of  the  H- 
bomb,  was  not  even  demonstrated  in 
the  United  States  until  1951.  Indeed, 
some  officials  believed  the  Soviets 
could  get  an  H-bomb  before  1953.  In 
an  attempt  to  encourage  President 
Truman  to  forge  ahead  with  the 
American  H-bomb  project  in  1950. 
General  Loper  of  the  AEC's  Military 
Liaison  Committee  wrote  him  a  memo- 
randum arguing  that  available  intelli- 
gence (almost  nothing)  was  consistent 
with  a  theory  that  the  Soviets  already 
had  the  hydrogen  bomb." 

THE  BOMBER  GAP 

In  1955,  Air  Force  intelligence  pre- 
dicted that  the  Soviets  would  field  a 
force  of  600  to  700  long-range  bombers 
by  1959.  The  national  intelligence  es- 
timate (NIE)  for  that  year  was  slightly 
more  modest,  predicting  about  50a 
bombers  by  mid-1960.  As  it  turned  out, 
by  mid-1961,  the  Soviets  had  deployed 
only  190  long-range  bombers.^ 

Estimates  of  bombers  grew  out  of  a 
projection  made  in  1950— incorporated 
in  a  milestone  cold  war  document 
called  NSC-68— that  the  Soviets  would 
possess  a  stockpile  of  200  atomic 
bombs  by  1954."  This  projection  was 
based,  in  part,  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  United  States  had  been  able  to 
build  bombs.  Given  this  projection  and 
NSC-68's  explicit  assumption  that  the 
Kremlin  was  bent  on  expansion  and 
that  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nism's chief  enemy,  intelligence  agen- 
cies naturally  began  thinking  about 
how  the  Soviet  Union  would  deliver 
the  bombs  to  U.S.  territory. 

In  1954,  Western  attaches  in  Moscow 
observed  a  new  Soviet  long-range 
bomber  flying  overhead  at  the  May 
Day  military  par^e.  From  this  report. 
U.S.  intelligence  made  some  assump- 
tions about  when  the  Soviets  had 
begun  development  of  this  bomber 
and  how  quickly  they  might  be  able  to 
deploy  it  in  significant  numbers.  A 
study  concluded  that  the  bomber's 
design  had  been  completed  in  1952  and 
its  first  prototype  flight  made  in  1953. 
On  U.S.  experience,  it  was  estimated 
that  mass  production  could  not  begin 


'Cited  In  Preedman,  op.  ciL,  p.  64:  and  private 
conversation  with  D.  A.  Rosenberg. 

'U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  with  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities (hereinafter  called  ••Church  Committee"'), 
Final  Report,  Book  IV,  Supplementarv-- Detailed 
Staff  Reports  on  Foreign  and  Military  Intelligence 
(Washington.  DC:  GPO.  1976).  p.  56;  Preedman; 
op.  etc..  p.  67;  77ie  MUitary  Balance.  197S-197S 
(London:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies. 1975).  p.  73.  , 

•  For  the  text  of  NSC-68,  see  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  UniUd  Slates,  1950, 
Vol  t.-Sational  Security  (Washington  D.C.:  GPO, 
1978),  pp.  235-92;  for  the  200  bomb  estimate,  see  p. 
251.  For  a  thorough  analysis  of  NSC-88.  see  Paul  Y. 
Hammond.  "NSC-68:  Prologue  to  Rearmament,"  in 
Warner  R.  Schilling,  Paul  Y.  Hammond  &  Glenn 
H.  Snyder.  Strategy,  Politic*  and  Defense  Budgets 
(NY:  Columbia  Vniv.  Press,  19t2). 
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before  1956  and  a  substantial  force  not 
deployed  before  I960.* 

The  next  May  Day  parade,  in  1955, 
rudely  upset  these  calculations,  or  at 
least  appeared  to  do  so.  Although  the 
aviation  section  of  the  parade  was  can- 
celed. Western  observers  reported 
seeing  as  many  as  20  of  the  long-range 
bombers  In  the  air  during  parade  re- 
hearsals. Intelligence  updated  its  earli- 
est estimates  based  on  these  reports. 
The  design  of  the  plane  was  now  as- 
sumed to  have  been  completed  2  years 
earlier  than  the  original  finding,  and 
mass  production  was  now  assumed  to 
have  begun  in  1954.  If  the  Soviets 
could  produce  20  aircraft  per  month 
over  the  next  3  years,  then  a  force  of 
700  aircraft  by  1959  was  plausible.  >° 

However,  in  1956  and  1957.  U-2 
flights  produced  hard  evidence  that 
Soviet  production  rates  fell  far  below 
the  pace  estimated  by  U.S.  intelligence 
2  years  earlier.  Two  factors  were  in- 
volved in  this  error— first,  a  spotting 
error,  second,  a  misunderstanding  of 
Soviet  strategic  Intentions. 

First,  unbeknownst  to  the  Western 
attaches,  the  Soviets  were  flying  the 
same  bombers  back  and  forth  at  the 
1955  parade  preparations;  the  attaches 
mistakenly  counted  each  overflight  as 
a  separate  bomber."  Second,  the 
United  States,  thinking  that  we  were 
the  ultimate  target  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  ambitions,  naturally 
assumed  that  the  Soviets  would  pro- 
duce intercontinental  bombers  at  the 
fastest  rate  possible.  However,  the  So- 
viets decided  tliat  the  real  threat  to 
them  lay  around  the  periphery  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  landmass,  from  where  they 
had  historically  been  threatened  and 
where  the  United  States  happened  to 
be  stationing  its  own  nuclear  strike 
forces.  Thus,  the  Soviets  used  most  of 
their  productidh  capacity  to  build 
medium-range  bombers  rather  than  a 
long-range  force.'* 

THE  MISSILE  gap" 

The  Soviet  Union  launched  its  first 
satellite  in  October  1957.  Although 
the  CIA  had  foreseen  this  develop- 
ment years  in  advance,  the  actual 
launching  awakened  fears  that  the 
United  States  would  soon  be  vulner- 
able to  an  ICBM  attack.  Sputnik:  The 
word  alone  evoked  a  nightmare  vision, 
reflecting  an  impression  that  the  Sovi- 
ets led  the  Americans  in  missile  tech- 
nology. Khrushchev  exploited  this 
American  fear  by  publicly  making  out- 
rageous statements  about  the  capabili- 
ties of  Soviet  missiles  which  he  knew 


*  Preedman.  op.  ciL,  pp.  65-66. 

"Ibid 

"Ibid. 

' '  Even  now,  the  Soviets  emphasize  medium- 
range  far  more  than  long-range  bombers.  They 
have  156  Bear  and  Bison  long-range  bombers,  com- 
pared with  613  Badger  medium-range  bombers  and 
80  Backfires  that  have  limited  intercontinental  ca- 
pability but  are  deployed  and  exercised  mainly  for 
"theater"  missions.  See  77ie  Military  Balanct 
(London:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies, 1979).  p.  89. 

"This  section  Is  based  on  material  in  Edgar  M. 
Bottome,  TTi*  Missile  Gap:  A  Study  of  the  Formula- 
tion of  Military  and  Political  Policy  (Cranbury,  N. 
J.:  Parleigh  Dickinson  Dnlv.  Press.  1971);  Preed- 
man. op.  CiL;  Arnold  Horelick  Sc  Myron  Rush,  Strd- 
tegic  Potoer  and  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1966). 
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at  the  time— and  we  Imow  only  in  retro- 
spect—to be  false. 

Air  Force  Intelligence  warned  in  the 
November  1957  NIE  that  the  Soviets 
could  deploy  500  ICBM's  by  the 
middle  of  1960  and  1,000  by  1961.  The 
CIA  thought  a  more  reasonable  esti- 
mate was  100  ICBM's  by  1960  and  500 
by  1961. 

The  wide  difference  in  the  two  esti- 
mates hinged  on  conflicting  views  of 
when  the  Soviets  would  be  able  to 
begin  mass  production  of  their  first 
ICBM.  the  SS-«.  A  halt  in  the  Soviet 
test  program,  in  April  1958.  was  inter- 
preted by  the  Air  Force  as  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  missile  was  ready  for  de- 
plojrment,  while  the  CIA  saw  it  as  evi- 
dence that  the  missile  was  experienc- 
ing technical  difficulties.  Renewed  test 
launches  in  1959  proved  the  CIA  cor- 
rect. 

An  entirely  separate  Issue,  however, 
was  how  many  missiles  the  Soviets 
would  produce  each  year.  The  Air 
Force  seems  to  have  picked  500,  and 
the  CIA  100.  because  they  were  round 
numbers.  Since  nobody  at  that  time 
knew  the  location  of  Soviet  missile 
production  factories,  an  actual  count, 
or  an  inference  from  industrial 
volume,  was  impossible. 

Nor  did  anyone  know  what  a  Soviet 
ICBM  emplacement  would  look  like. 
The  Air  Force  anticipated  camou- 
flaged sites,  while  the  CIA  argued  that 
the  deployment  sites  would  resemble 
the  missile  test  launchers  at  Tyura 
tam.  Repeated  U-2  flights  along  Soviet 
railways  could  not  l(x:ate  any  deployed 
ICBM's,  although  Air  Force  intelli- 
gence suspected  various  buildings  were 
camouflaged  structures  hiding  missiles 
inside.  Among  these  were  a  Crimean 
War  memorial  and  a  medieval  tower.  >« 

A  U.S.  photoreconnaissance  satellite 
took  the  first  clear  pictures  of  a  Soviet 
ICBM  slte.at  Plesetsk  in  August  1960— 
laid  out,  as  the  CIA  had  predicted,  just 
like  the  site  at  Tyuratam.  According  to 
the  early  Air  Force  projection,  the  So- 
viets should  have  deployed  more  than 
500  ICBM's  by  this  time,  but  satellite 
coverage  detected  no  similar  sites  any- 
where else. 

The  identification  of  an  operational 
SS-6  site  reopened  the  issue  of  how 
quickly  the  Soviets  could  produce  the 
missiles.  PYom  studies  of  the  Soviet 
economy  and  the  cost  of  American 
ICBM's  the  CIA  assumed  that  the  So- 
viets could  start  off  producing  ICBM's 
either  on  an  "orderly"  schedule  of  3 
per  month  on  a  "crash"  program  of  15 
per  month.  Assuming  that  the  Soviets 
had  been  producing  missiles  since 
1959,  when  their  test  program  ended 
the  CIA  calculated  that  under  the  or- 
derly schedule  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
have  36  operational  SS-6's  by  Novem- 
ber 1960.  and  that  they  might  acceler- 
ate production  to  reach  100  by  mid- 
1961  and  450  by  mid-1962.  The  Air 


■'  Material  in  this  section  Is  based  on  Preedman. 
opL  CiL.  ch.  S;  Edward  R.  Jayne  II.  77ie  ABM 
Dettate:  Strategic  Defense  and  Sational  Security 
(Cambridge.  Mass:  MIT  Center  for  International 
Studies.  1969);  Ronald  Tammen.  MIRV  and  the 
Arms  Race  (NY:  Praeger.  1973). 
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Force,  meanwhile,  stuck  to  Its  original 
prediction  of  500  missiles  per  year. 

The  Army  and  Navy  intelligence  or- 
ganizations, whose  client  services  had 
weapons  programs  competing  against 
Air  Force  missiles,  pointed  out  techni' 
cal  defictencies  in  (he  SS-6  tests,  and 
doubted  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
ever  deploy  "inore  than  a  few"  of 
these  missiles.  In  August  1961,  another 
successful  recovery  of  satellite  film 
proved  them  right.  Indeed,  the  Soviets 
had  deployed  no  more  than  10  S8-6 
missiles,  all  at  Plesetsk.  Thi«  discovery 
ended  the  "missile  gap"  for  good. 

The  Soviets  did  have  a  hefty  missile 
buildup  going  on— but  It  was  of  inter- 
mediate range  missiles  not  strategic 
missiles.  The  U.S.  intelligence  error, 
again,  was  one  of  misestimating  Soviet 
priorities.  Between  1958  and  1965.  the 
Soviets  deployed  about  700  medium 
and  intermediate-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles (M/IRBM's)  aimed  at  Western 
Europe.  This  figures  to  about  100  mis- 
siles per  year— something  In  between 
the  CIA's  predicted  "orderly"  and 
"crash"  estimates  of  36  and  180  mis- 
siles per  year  respectively.  That  was 
still  far  short  of  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mate of  .SOO  per  year. 

ANTIBALLISTIC  MISSILES  " 

Throughout  the  1^0%  intelligence 
analysts  repeatedly  predicted  that  the 
Soviets  would  deploy  a  nationwide  an- 
tiballistic  missile  (ABM)  system.  In 
the  early  1960s,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity estimated  tliat  the  Soviets 
would  deploy  some  2;000  exd-atmos- 
pheric  and  8,000  endo-atmospheric 
interceptors."  In  1963-64,  the  NIE  on 
strategic  defensive  forces  predicted 
that  before  1975,  the  Moscow  ABM 
system,  just  coming  under  construc- 
tion. Would  be  expanded  to  every 
major  city,  with  500  to  1.500  intercep- 
tors. Furthermore.  Pentagon  analysts 
suspected,  between  1964  and  1966,  that 
the  Tallinn  air-defense  system  would 
eventually  serve  as  a  nationwide  ABM, 
and  managed  to  insert  this  speculation 
into  some  NIE's. 

After  1967,  construction  of  the 
Moscow  ABM  system  seemed  to  halt 
with  only  64  Interceptors  fielded. 
Those  Tallinn  sites  were  later  proved 
to  be  for  defense  against  high-altitude 
bombers.  At  this  point,  analysts  at  tPre 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) 
and  John  Foster,  then  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
speculated  that  the  Tallinn  could 
quickly  be  "upgraded"  to  a  dual  pur- 
pose SAM/ABM  system. 

Further  analysis,  however,  revealed 
that  many  of  the  Tallinn  sites  were  lo- 
cated In  the  wrong  places  for  ICBM  In- 
terceptlan.  and  that  they  lacked  the 
nuclear-warhead  storage  opace  essen- 
tial-for  a  workable  ABM  system. 

Why  was  intelligence  so  keen  on 
spotting  an  ABM  system  that  never 
did  emerge? 

Part  of  this  misjudgment  was  found- 
ed on  an  assessment  of  Soviet  strategic 
doctrine.  The  Soviets  were  greatly  con- 
cerned about  strategic  defense.  They 


"Paul  H.  Nltie.  Comment  on  article*  by  Albert 
Wohlstetter,  Fortign  Poliew,  Pill  1»74,  p.  8X 
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had  an  extensive  air  defense  network 
to  Intercept  bombers,  and  they  had 
something  of  a  civil  defense  program. 
Many  intelligence  analysts  logically 
concluded  they  would  construct  a  com- 
prehensive ABM  system,  as  well. 

The  type  of  ABM  they  looked  for— a 
combination  of  exo-  and  endo-atmos- 
pheric interceptors— reflected  Ameri- 
can concepts  of  ABM  design,  which 
eventually  were  realized  in  the  Spar- 
tan and  Sprint  missUes.  The  Spartan 
was  a  comparatively  slow  missile  in- 
tended to  intercept  approaching  mis- 
siles at  or  near  the  peak  of  their  tra- 
jectories, when  they  would  be  moving 
at  their  slowest  speed.  The  fast  Sprint 
would  be  launched  to  home  in  on  any 
reentry  vehicles  the  Spartan  might 
miss.  Sprint  Involved  an  extremely  de- 
manding technology,  due  to  its  re- 
quirements of  high  speed  and  ex- 
tremely close  radar  tracking. 

Perhaps  because  the  endo-atmos- 
pheric approach  was  so  demanding, 
the  Soviets  chose  a  different  route  al- 
together: an  interceptor  that  would 
operate  &t  medium  altitude  (200,000  to 
500,000  feet).  From  this  model,  the  So- 
viets developed  the  Galosh  and  Grif- 
fon Interceptors,  which  used  many  of 
the  same  components. 

Galosh  was.  and  is,  an  ABM.  Sixty- 
four  of  them  remain  deployed  around 
Moscow.  However,  the  Galosh  radars 
use  a  mechanical  means  of  tracking 
ICBM  warheads,  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult technique.  By  1967,  U.S.  intelli- 
gence analysts  began  raising  doubts 
whether  the  Soviets  would  ever  Invest 
much  further  in  a  system  so  Ineffec- 
tive. 

Griffon  is  the  missile  deployed  in 
the  Tallinn  system,  now  known  as  the 
SA-5  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM).  NIE 
judgments  on  Griffon's  mission  wav- 
ered from  year  to  year.  The  Tallinn 
sites  were  successors  to  a  system  the 
Soviets  began  building  around  Lenin- 
grad in  the  early  laeO's  and  which  the 
1963  NIE-  called  an  "appwent"  ABM. 
("Apparent"  had  been  formally  estab- 
lished as  a  codeword  in  NIE's.  meaning 
the  analysts  had  little  confidence  tn 
their  judgment.)  In  1964.  CIA  conclud- 
ed that  Griffon  must  be  an  antiair- 
craft missile,  primarily  because  Its  per- 
formance was  so  inferior  t»  Galosh. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  public 
statements  were  attributing  ABM  ca- 
pabilities to  Griffon;  Khrushchev  said 
it  could  hit  "a  fly  in  outer  space."  The 
Air  Force,  Army  and  the  DIA  were 
convinced  that  the  CIA  was  grossly 
underestimating  Griffon's  capabilities. 
The  1965  NIE  consequently  noted  that 
the  intended  mission  of  the  Tallinn 
sites  was  uncertain,  a  judgment  re- 
peated in  1966. 

Bureaucratlcally,  Pentagon  intell^ 
gence  analysts  had  big  stakes  invested 
in  a  Soviet  ABM.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  whom  DIA  represented  within 
the  intelligence  community,  and  the 
Air  Force  needed  the  specter  of  a 
Soviet  ABM  as  a  rationale  for  develop- 
ing MIRV's  (multiple  warheads).  The 
Army  needed  a  conclusion  that  Soviet 
ABM's  were  effective  in  order  to  over- 
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come  the  many  doubts  about  its  own 
ABM  program.  The  analysts  could— 
and  did— cite  Soviet  documents,  in- 
cluding classffled  ones  supplied  by 
that  premier  spy,  Penlrovskii,  to  show 
that  the  Soviets  wanted  to  build  an 
ABM.  They  conveniently  Ignored 
Soviet  documents  written  after  1965, 
expressing  grave  doubts  about  the 
feasibility  of  ABM's.  Those  documents 
had  not  been  obtained  clandestinely 
and  were  thus  dismissed  as  window 
dressing. 

Intelligence  analysts  were  also 
misled  by  their  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  military  was  a  rational,  far- 
seeing  institution.  Many  thought  the 
Tallinn  system  must  be  an  ABM— 
rather  than  the  high-altitude  anti- 
bomt>er  system  it  was— because  it  had 
no  other  rational  purpose.  By  that 
time  U.S.  bombers  were  simulating 
penetrations  of  Soviet  air  space  at  low 
altitude.  If  Tallinn  were  a  high-alti- 
tude system,  the  Soviets  were  building 
a  systom  for  which  there  was  no  mis- 
sion—an idea  thoroughly  unpalatable 
to  those  who  viewed  Soviet  defend 
programs  as  utterly  undisturbed  by 
bureaucratic  impulses  Or  quirks  and 
mtstiJces. 

The  CIA  eventually  adopted  the 
view  that  as  late  as  1967  or  1968,  the 
Soviets  still  intended  to  deploy  Galosh 
nationwide,  but  that  Improvements  in 
American  strategic  forces— particular- 
ly the  MIRV  system— convinced  them 
th.jy  needed  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
boards.  This  highly  dubious  argument 
restored  the  institutional  self-esteem 
of  the  Air  Force  and  DIA  by  agreeing 
with  their  argument  that  the  Soviets 
intended  the  Galosh  and  Griffon  to  be 
nationwide  ABM's,  while  conceding  to 
the  CIA  its  contention  that  the  Sovi- 
ets were  not  deploying  an  effective 
ABM  system 

aOVIBT  MtRV'S 

The  prospect  that  the  Soviets  might 
place  multiple  independently  targeta- 
ble  warheads  (MIRV's)  on  their 
IC:BM's  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
1965  NIE.  The  NIE  stated  it  would 
take  4  or  5  years  for  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop  and  begin  deploying  MIRV's 
that  were  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
destruction  of  hardened— that  is, 
blast  resistant— targets  such  as  the 
newly  developed  Minuteman  ICBM 
silo.  At  the  time,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  arvy  Soviet  MIRV  program 
had  even  begun.  Thus  the  earliest  date 
for  Soviet  MIRV  deployment,  inferred 
from  the  1965  NIE,  was  1969. 

In  1966  and  1967,  Soviet  space  shots 
demonstrated  some  of  the  technology 
necessary  for  MlRVIng.  As  a  result 
the  Air  Force  insisted  that  the  NIE 
contain  a  judgment  that  the  Soviets 
were  in  fact  developing  a  MIRV." 

In  August  1968,  the  United  Stait» 
observed  the  first  test  of  the  SS-9  trip- 
let, the  three-warhead  ICBM.  over 
which  the  argmnent  about  Soviet 
MIRV  capability  would  soon  center. 
The  SS-9  was  a  very  large  missile.  It 
was  believed  that  such  a  missile  would 
be  Ideally  suited  to  the  task  of  digging 
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out  Minuteman  silos.  However,  even 
the  highest  estimates  of  ultimate  SS-9 
deployment— the  Air  Force's  projec- 
tion of  700— envisioned  an  insufficient 
number  of  SS-9's  to  destroy,  1,000  Min- 
uteman missiles.  Thus,  analysts  who 
thought  the  Soviets  were  going  after 
Minuteman  reasoned  that  the  Soviets 
must  be  planning  to  place  multiple 
warheads  on  the  SS-9.  The  triplet 
tests  seemed  to  confirm  this  suspicion. 

The  issue  then  became  whether  the 
triplet  was  a  MIRV  or  just  an  unso- 
phisticated MRV— that  is,  whether 
each  of  the  three  warheads  (»>uld  be 
aimed  at  a  separate  target,  or  whether 
all  three  must  be  aimed  at  the  same 
general  area.  Each  warhead  of  the  trip- 
let was  placed  on  a  rail  in  the  nose- 
cone  of  the  SS-9.  The  rails  did  not 
rotate  to  allow  repositioning  and  retar- 
geting of  the  warheads.  This  feature 
convinced  CIA  analysts  that  the  SS-9 
was  simply  an  MRV.  Therefore,  the 
1968  NIE  did  not  expect  a  Soviet 
MIRV  until  1978— the  end  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  estimate. 

However,  analysts  outside  the  Intelll- 
gehce  conununity.  most  notably  in  the 
Pentagon's  Directorate  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  noted  that 
the  timing  of  the  warhead  releases 
from  the  SS-9  could  cause  the  war- 
heads to  fall  in  various  triangiUar  pat- 
terns. They  concluded  from  the  pat- 
tern of  releases  during  test  flights  in 
the  Pacific  that  the  Soviets  were 
indeed  adapting  these  "triangles"  (or 
"footprints")  to  match  the  config\ira- 
tion  of  U.S.  missile  silos.  A  missile 
force  of  400  to  700  SS-9'8.  each  with 
three  warheads  that  could  be  aimed  at 
three  silos,  might  be  very  effective 
against  Minuteman  after  all. 

The  triplet  issue  thus  took  on  politi- 
cal importance,  all  the  more  since  the 
Nixon  administration  was  seeking  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Safeguard 
AMB  system  designed  to  protect  Min- 
uteman against  Soviet  attack.  If  the 
SS-9  lacked  MIRV  capabUity,  then 
Minuteman  needed  no  protection:  if 
the  triangular  pattern  of  the  triplet 
coincided  with  the  distance  between 
three  U.S.  Minuteman  silos,  however, 
then  the  case  for  Minuteman  vulner- 
ability might  still  be  valid.  Further- 
more, Kissinger  wanted  the  ABM  as  a 
bargaining  chip  in  the  SALT  I  negotia- 
tions that  were  just  getting  imderway. 

Consequently,  Kissinger  summoned 
the  CIA  estimators  and  the  Pentagon 
D.D.R.  &  E.  anadysts  to  the  White 
House  for  a  series  of  special  meetings. 
From  these  sessions.  Kissinger  con- 
cluded that  the  triplet  was  Indeed  a 
primitive  MIRV,  and  he  instructed  the 
CIA  to  rewrite  the  1969  NIE  to  Include 
more  evidence  supporting  both  sides 
of  the  controversy." 

In  an  Important  sense,  the  whole  ar- 
gument was  artificial.  In  fact,  the  So- 
viets had  several  programs  in  parallel: 
not  just  an  effort  to  test  a  primitive 
MIRV  for  the  SS-9,  but  also  a  pro- 
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gram  to  design  more  sophisticated 
lyllRVs  for  the  next  generation  of 
ICBM's.  The  United  States  knew  noth- 
ing about  this  next  generation.  Judg- 
ing by  the  decision  to  stop  with  our 
own  third-generation  Minuteman 
ICBM,  intelligence  estimators  might 
not  have  though  the  Soviets  would 
proceed  past  the  SS-9. 

In  any  event,  the  1970  NIE  took  a 
wholly  different  approach  to  the  issue 
of  when  thd  Soviets  would  be  able  to 
deploy  a  true  MIRV.  The  estimators 
postulated  two  possible  Soviet  ap- 
proaches—low force/low  technology 
and  high  force/high  technology.  The 
former  assumed  the  Soviets  would 
deploy  the  triplet,  not  attaining  a  true 
MIRV  imtil  1974.  the  latter  assumed 
the  Soviets  would  skip  the  triplet  and 
move  directly  to  a  MIRV  for  the  SS-9. 
It  was  believed  that  the  Soviets,  using, 
the  technology  tested  in  the  space 
launches  of  1966-67.  might  be  able  to 
betrin  deploying  MIRV's  as  early  as 
1971." 

As  it  happened,  the  first  Soviet 
MIRV  was  deployed  on  an  entirely 
new.  fourth-generation  ICBM  In  1975, 
the  Soviets  never  tried  to  build  a  truly 
MIRVed  SS-9.  But  the  intelligence  es- 
timates went  through  various  phases. 
First  they  overestimated— in  1965  the 
estimate  was  1970.  then  underestimat- 
ed—in 1968  the  prediction  was  1978, 
then  overestimated  again— in  1969  the 
projection  was  1971.  the  varying  esti- 
mates depended  on  the  different  polit- 
ical needs  of  the  changing  administra- 
tions and  on  a  rather  vacuous  argu- 
ment over  which  U.S.  terminology 
(MIRV  or  MRV)  was  a  more  appropri- 
ate description  of  the  SS-9  triplet. 

ESTIMATING  SOVIET  ICBM  FORCE  SIZE 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  Foreign 
Policy  in  1974."  the  prominent  strate- 
gic analyst,  Albert  Wohlstetter, 
argued  that  the  NIE's  between  1962 
and  1969  consistently  underestimated 
future  Soviet  strategic  offensive  capa- 
bilities. Wohlstetter's  motive  was  to 
eradicate  the  conunonly  accepted 
thesis  that  military  intelligence  invari- 
ably overestimated  Soviet  capabilities 
to  Justify  its  own  costly  defense  pro- 
grams. 

Motives  aside,  Wohlstetter  advanced 
the  idea  that  these  imderestlmates 
represented  a  systematic  bias  Inside 
the  CIA  and  the  Intelligence  communi- 
ty as  a  whole— a  bias  against  recogniz- 
ing the  grand  scope  of  Soviet  ambi- 
tions for  ICBM  procurement,  the  in- 
telligence agencies  did  vmderestimate 
the  number  of  Soviet  ICBM  launchers 
in  -making  projections  of  future  Soviet 
capabilities:  moreover,  as  the  Soviet 
buildup  accelerated,  intelligence  pro- 
jections did  not  improve  and  in  some 
cases  even  worsened. 

Why  did  this  happen? 


"  Ibid.,  pp.  137ff:  Hearings,  Senate  Forelsn  Rela- 
tions Committee.  InltUioenct  a.ni  the  ABM,  1969.  p. 
24:  John  Newhouse.  Coid  Dawn:  The  Story  ofSALl 
(NT:  Holt.  Rlnehart  *  Wlviton.  1971).  p.  161. 


"Melvin  Laird.  Defense  Department.  Fiscal  Year 
1971  Defense  Program  and  Budget  (February  20. 
1970),  p.  39. 

"Albert  Wohlstetter,  "Is  There  a  Strategic  Arms 
Race?"  and  "Rivals  Sut  No  Race,"  Fortign  Policp, 
Summer  and  Fall  1974.  This  sparked  a  debate.  In- 
volving articles  and  replies  by  Paul  NItse,  Joseph 
Alaop,  Morton  Halperln,  Jeremy  Stone.  Klchael 
Nacht  and  Johan  Hoist,  In  Foreign  Poliett,  Fall  19T4 
and  Summer  197S. 
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One  reason  Is  "mirror  Imaging." 
After  1965,  the  CIA  expected  that  the 
Soviets  would  place  MIRVs  on  their 
ICBM's  just  as  the  United  States  had 
done.  This  expectation  led  estimators 
to  project  that  the  Soviets  would 
deploy  fewer  ICBM's  than  they  ended 
up  deploying.  The  Intelligence  commu- 
nity based  its  estimates  on  the  finding 
within  the  U.S.  Defense  Department 
that  qualititive  improvements  to 
ICBM's  were  far  cheaper  ways  to  gain 
additional  o^ability  than  quantitive 
increases  in  the  force  Itself.  In  re- 
sponse to  Wohlstetter's  charge  of  un- 
derestimation. Lt.  Gen.  Daniel 
Graham.  Director  of  the  DIA.  testified 
in  1975: 

The  continuing  evidence  of  qualitative  im- 
provement was  a  prime  contributor  to  our 
underestimation  of  IC3M  deployment  .  .  . 
(I)t  seemed  logical  at  the  time  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  try  to  use  their  advantage  in 
throw-weight  by  equipping  their  ICBMa 
with  MIRVs  which  could  .  .  .  overwhelm 
the  then-programmed  U.S.  ABM  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  permit  multiple  targeting  .  .  .(of  U.S. 
ICBM's).  «• 

The  Soviets,  however,  decided  to 
build  more  ICBM's  instead.  Thus,  the 
CIA  did  imderestimate  the  number  of 
missile  launchers  that  the  Soviets 
would  construct— but  it  did  not  so  mas- 
sively underestimate  the  offensive  ca- 
pabilities of  the  y.S.S.R. 

Second,  the  CI  A  knew  that  resources 
in  the  U.S.SJ%  were  scarce  and 
thought  they  were  going  elsewhere. 
The  CIA  during  these  years  vastly 
overestimated  the  number  of  ABM's 
the  Soviets  would  produce.  This,  too, 
led  the  analysts  to  underestimate 
Soviet  ICBM  production.  In  1962, 
when  small  numbers  of  Soviet  ICBM's 
were  predicted,  the  United  States  was 
also  anticipating  deployment  of  some- 
thing like  10.000  ABM  Interceptors. 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  suggested  in  this  1964  posture 
statement  that  ICBM  programs  would 
tend  to  constrain  "large  and  very 
costly  new  programs  such  as  an  effec- 
tive antiballistic  missile  defense 
system.""  When  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity incorrectly  concluded  that  the 
Soviets  were  about  to  deploy  a  massive 
ABM  network,  they  logically  reasoned 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  build  a 
very  large  ICBM  force.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  ICBM  underestimates,  those 
for  1965  and  1966,  coincide  with  the 
greatest  ABM  overestimates. 

Third,  the  general  imderestimation 
of  Soviet  ICBM's  included  a  whopping 
overestimation  of  one  system  In  par- 
ticular, the  SS-9.  In  1969,  DIA  project- 
ed 420  SS-9's:  the  Air  Force  expected 
as  many  as  700.  In  fact,  the  Soviets 
never  deployed  more  than  280.  and  de- 
voted most  of  their  resources  to  con- 
structing nearly  1,000  smaller  SS-11 
missiles."  Had  the  Soviets  gone  ahead 
with  SS-9's,  the  same  resources  would 
have  purchased  something  closer  to 


••Hearings,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Alloca- 
tion of  RetouTces  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  C7>ffi«— 
1975.  Pt.  1.  pp.  97-96. 

■'  Robert  McNamara,  Defense  Department,  fot- 
tun  Staternent  fin  FY  1H4,  (February  1963).  p.  tt. 

■  Fteedman.  opi  c<IL,  p.  146. 
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the  number  of  SS-9's  predicted  by  the 
intelligence  community  (except  for  Air 
Force  intelligence).  Thus,  in  terms  of 
projecting  actual  offensive  capabili- 
ties, D.S.  intelligence  was  not  so  far 
off  the  mark  as  Wohlstetter  suggests. 
Still,  the  agencies  did  err  in  not  fore- 
seeing the  new  Soviet  emphasis  on 
larger  numbers  of  much  smaller  mis- 
siles, which  greatly  enhanced  Soviet 
power  to  destroy  American  industrial 
and  population  targets. 

Fourth,  about  50  percent  of  the  in- 
telligence community's  underestima- 
tions.  for  each  year  in  the  late  1960's, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  Soviets'  deci- 
sion not  to  retire  about  200  obsolete 
SS-7  and  SS-8  ICMB's.  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations of  the  U.S.  intelligence. 
Thus,  when  Wohlstetter's  chart  indi- 
cates an  underestimate  of  about  400 
ICMB's  in  1967,  roughly  200  of  those 
were  due  to  an  expectation  that  the 
Soviets  would  retire  older,  more  inac- 
curate missiles. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a 
closer  look  at  the  Wohlstetter  stud^  is 
not.  as  now  popularly  perceived,  that 
we  have  consistently  underestimated 
the  offensive  capabilities  of  Soviet 
missUe  forces— but  rather  that,  as 
Wohstetter  himself  says,  we  underesti- 
mated some  aspects  of  that  force,  over- 
estimated other  aspects,  and  got  some 
things  right.  Perhaps  these  instances 
of  optimism  and  pessimism  balanced 
out  when  the  Defense  Department  at- 
tempted to  base  our  own  force  planning 
on  these  intelligence  projections.  For 
example.  McNamara  testified  that  we 
planned  forces  in  the  early  1960's  under 
the  assumption  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  an  enormous  ABM  capability— a 
beUef  that  probably  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  assumption  that  they 
would  have  a  relatively  small  ICBM 
force. " 

The  intelligence  errors  on  this  score 
appear  to  be  interconnected:  low 
ICBM  estimates  are  directly  caused  by 
high  ABM  estimates.  In  short,  the 
error  is  caused  not  so  much  by  simple 
counting  errors  as  by  a  misjudgment 
of  how  the  Soviets  plan  to  allocate 
their  defense  resources. 

sovirr  ICBM  accuracy  and  yield 
Estimating  improvements  in  Soviet 
ICBM  accuracy  and  explosive  yield  is 
today's  critically  important  issue.  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  two  factors 
that  determines  the  vulnerability  of 
our  fixed  ICBM  silos.** 

Throughout  the  1960's,  there  was 
little  official  concern  about  Minute- 
man  vulnerability.  In  1968,  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  President  Johnson, 
one  paragraph  of  which  pointed  out 


.A'-'**"*'*  McNanumu  Defense  Department.   FY 
lit?  Potturt  Statement 

"  An  Index  of  vulnuerablllty  has  been  calculated 
M  YH  divided  by  CEP  •.  where  Y= weapon  yield  in 
megatons,  and  CEP -Circular  Error  Probable  or 
the  distance  from  the  target  within  which  a  war- 
head wlU  land  SO  percent  of  the  time.  The  gist  Is 
I  hat  incroasing  yield  or  accuracy  will  boost  a  war- 
head's "klU  probability"  against  a  target,  but  that 
doubUnt  accuracy  will  have  the  same  effect  as 
boMtlng  yield  by  eight  times.  (See  KosU  Tsipis.  Of- 
/nwlee  MUtUet  (Stockholm  IntemaUonal  Peace 
R««!mn:h  IiuUtute.  1974) 
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the  possibility  that  MIRV  deploy- 
ments on  the  Soviet  SS-9  constituted 
a  potential  threat  to  the  Minuteman 
force,  and  then  suggested  various  solu- 
tions to  the  problem.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  convinced  Clifford  to  delete 
the  paragraph." 

The  Nixon  administration  took  Min- 
uteman vulnerability  more  seriously. 
If  the  Soviets  could  deploy  a  force  of 
700  SS-9's,  each  with  triplet  war- 
heads—as U.S.  intelligence  was  pro- 
jecting at  the  time,  they  could  hypo- 
thetically  aim  2  warheads  at  each  of 
the  1,000  Minuteman  silos,  thereby  in- 
suring the  destruction  of  nearly  all  of 
them. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense believed  at  the  time  that  the  So- 
viets could  achieve  accuracies  of  0.25 
nautical  miles  CEP  (meaning  half  the 
warheads  would  strike  within  0.25 
miles  of  the  target  point)  with  the  SS- 
9  triplet  by  1974-75.  It  calculated  that 
this  accuracy,  combined  with  each 
warhead's  estimated  5-megaton  yield, 
would  permit  the  Soviets  to  knock  out 
95  percent  of  the  Minuteman  force  in 
a  first  strike.  »• 

The  CIA  disagreed.  In  September 
1969,  the  Board  of  National  Estimates 
wrote  a  paragraph  that  the  Soviets 
could  not,  and  would  not  try  to, 
achieve  a  first-strike  capability  against 
Minuteman  during  the  1970's.  This  es- 
timate was  based  on  the  SS-9  triplet's 
failure  to  demonstrate  accuracy  better 
than  0.5  nautical  miles,  not  nearly 
enough— even  given  the  high  yields— 
to  destroy  missile  silos  with  high  prob- 
ability. CIA  weapons  analysts  did  not 
believe  the  "triplet"  technology  could 
be  improved  sufficiently  to  attain  the 
postulated  0.25  nautical-mile  CEP. 

However,      Secretary     of     Defense 
Melvin  Laird  had  publicly  raised,  in 
open  congressional  testimony,  the  SS- 
9's  threat  to  Minuteman. -Therefore, 
his  special  assistant,  William  Baroody. 
reportedly    went    to    Central    Intelli- 
gence  Director   Richard    Helms   and 
asked  him  to  delete  the  contrary  para- 
graph from  the  1969  NIE.  Helms  com- 
plied. When  asked  by  Senator  Frank 
Church's  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee about  the  matter.  Baroody  testi- 
'ied  he  could  not  remember  "specifi- 
cally bring(ing)  pressures  to  bear  on 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to 
delete  or  change  any  particular  para- 
graph." However.  Abbot  Smith,  then 
the  Chairman  of  the  CIA's  Board  of 
National  Estimates  does  recall  the  epi- 
sode as  the  only  case  of  direct  political 
interference  with  the  NIE's  that  he 
could  remember  in  his  20  years  with 
the  agency.*' 

In  April  1971,  TRW,  Inc.,  completed 
a  study  sponsored  jointly  by  the  CIA 
and  D.D.R.  &  E.  demonstrating  that 
Soviet  technology  for  the  SS-9  could 
not  achieve  accuracies  better  than  the 
0.5  nautical-mile  CEP  estimated  previ- 
ously by  the  CIA-an  error  factor  In- 
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adequate  for  an  effective  first-strike 
against  Minuteman.**  By  this  time, 
however,  the  deployment  of  Safeguard 
ABM  to  defend  Minuteman  sites  had 
already  been  authorized. 

In  1973,  early  Soviet  testing  on  a 
fourth  generation  ICBM  program  (the 
SS-17.  SS-18  and  SS-19)  reopened  the 
controversy  over  Minuteman  vulner- 
ability. Initial  press  leaks  suggested 
that  the  first  tests  showed  accuracies 
for  the  new  missiles  to  be  little  better 
than  the  0.5-nautical-mile  CEP  of  the 
older  systems.  Furthermore,  since  the 
new  missiles  carried  more  warheads 
than  the  SS-9  and  had  similar  or 
lighter  throw-weight,  the  yields  of 
each  warhead  would  be  less  than  the 
SS-9's.  In  short,  the  warheads  would 
not  threaten  the  Minuteman  silos. 

In  response  to  these  reports,  a  Soviet 
officer  reportedly  told  U.S.  officials  at 
the  June  1974  Moscow  summit  that 
the  United  States  was  underestimating 
the  accuracies  of  the  new  missiles.  He 
claimed  that  0.27-nautical-miIe  CEPs 
had  already  been  achieved.  U.S.  ana- 
lysts doubted  this  assertion." 

Since  this  time,  intelligence  analysts 
have  detected  improved  performance 
in  Soviet  missile  accuracy,  which— 
combined  with  relatively  high  yields- 
theoretically  does  threaten  the  Min- 
uteman missiles. 'o 

In  fact,  accuracy  cannot  be  precisely 
estimated.     In     June     1979.     Walter 
Pincus   reported    in   the   Washington 
Post"    that   the   accuracy   of   Soviet 
ICBM's    was   somewhat    better   than 
U.S.    intelligence    had    predicted    for 
that  time.  However,  he  also  reported 
that  the  SS-18  and  SS-19  warheads 
were  now  judged  to  have  substantially 
lower  yields  than  once  thought;  the 
analysts  had  reduced  their  estimate 
from  1.5  megatons  to  about  600  kilo- 
tons.  The  new  pessimism  in  accuracy 
estimates  and   the  new  optimism   in 
yield  estimates  virtually  canceled  each 
other  out.  This  indicates  the  hazards, 
and  also  the  importance,  of  making 
these   estimates   with   precision.   Had 
the  CIA  reduced  the  yield  estimates 
without  also  accounting  for  improved 
accuracy,  the  perceived  vulnerability 
of    Minuteman     for    the    mid-1980s 
would  have  dropped  from  90  to  80  per- 
cent,  a  perception   that  might  have 
had  significant  policy  implications. 

HOW  GOOD  IS  rORECASTJNO?  A  SUMMARY  NOTE 

In  sum.  U.S.  intelligence  has  had  a 
rather  mixed  record  of  forecasting 
future  Soviet  strategic  capabilities. 

Of  the  eight  critical  developments 
we  examined  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity overestimated  Soviet  capabilities 
on  two  occasions,  underestimated 
them  once,  and  both  over-  and  under- 


••  Newhouse,  op.ciL.  p.  129. 

**  Preedman,  op.  cit,  p.  141. 

"See  Church  Committee.  Final  Report.  Foreign 
onrf  MUitary  InteUigence,  Bk.  I,  pp.  77-79;  Laurence 
Stem.  "Agency  Forced  to  Alter  Own  Data."  Wath- 
ington  Po$t,  April  27, 1976. 


"Michael  OeUer.  -Russian  Missile  Faulted," 
Waahington  Pott,  June  17,  1971. 

"Preedman,  op.  ciL,  p.  173;  Hearings.  Senate 
i-oreign  Keiations  Committee.  Bne/ing  on  Counter- 
force  Attack*.  September  1974. 

•"According  to  dau  released  by  Paul  Nltze  the 
newest  version  of  the  SS-18  (the  10-warhead  Mod-4 
variant)  has  a  CEP  of  0.17  nautical  miles,  as  does  the 
latest  SS-IB  with  six  warheads.  See  Nltze  s  testimo- 
ny. Hearings,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
77»e  SALT  II  Treaty  (July  1979).  p.  459. 

•'  Walter  Plncua.  "UA  Downgrade*  Soviet  ICBM 
Yield."  Wa*hinaton  Pott.  May  SI,  1979 
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estimated  on  three.  They  were  almost 
exactly  right  once,  and  split  between 
precision  and  underestimation  once. 
The  one  instance  of  unmitigated  un- 
derestimation (predicting  the  number 
of  Soviet  ICBM's)  was  related  to  over- 
estimates of  other  variables  (especially 
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deployment  and  numbers  of  Soviet 
MIRV's  and  ABM's).  The  one  time 
when  the  prediction  was  nearly  dead 
right  (the  date  of  the  first  Soviet  H- 
bomb)  was  a  case  of  fortuitous  guess- 
work, based  on  no  hard  data. 
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The  record  of  estimates  on  Soviet 
strategic  forces  bears  out  Albert  Wohl- 
stetter's conclusion: 

Our  officials  sometimes  overestimate,  and 
sometimes  underestimate,  and  sometimes 
even  get  It  right." 

This  mixed  record  is  obviously  due 
in  part  to  the  inherent  uncertainties 
involved  in  gazing  into  the  future.  Yet 
judging  from  the  record,  there  are 
some  patterns  that  can  be  woven  from 
these  overestimates  and  underesti- 
mates, some  (»mmon  sources  of  error, 
some  lessons  to  be  learned. 

EXPIAimMG  ERROB  Ilf  STXATEGIC  FORECASTING 

As  reconnaissance  technology  has 
improved  over  the  decades,  U.S.  intel- 
ligence has  become  more  proficient  at 
the  science  of  collecting  data.  It  has 
more  "hard"  information  on  what  the 
Soviets  have— in  missile  deplosrments, 
production  facilities,  and  so  forth— 
and,  therefore,  a  firmer  base  from 
which  to  make  projections. 

However,  few  of  the  mistakes  noted 
In  this  look  at  the  past  have  been  due 
to  errors  in  Intelligence  gathering; 
most  have  been  due  to  mishaps  in 
the  far  tridder  and  less  certain  arts  of 
intelligence  analysis.  Here  is  where 
judgment  comes  into  play— and  it 
seems  that,  in  several  instances,  mis- 
judgments  have  warped  our  vision  of 
the  future.  Sources  of  this  misjudg- 
ment include: 

FIRST.  PRKCONCEIVKB  NOTIONS 

It  Is  human  natuire  that  people  look 
at  the  world  with  preconceived  no- 

"  Albert  Wohlstetter,  "Legends  of  the  Anns 
Rsce."  p.  14. 


tions— prejudices,  excessive  attention 
paid  to  some  things,  not  enough  atten- 
tion to  others.  These  notions  shape 
the  way  we  perceive  things. 

Occasionally,  these  conceptions  limit 
our  vision.  President  Truman,  General 
Groves  and  certainly  others  thought  it 
would  take  many  years  for  the  Soviets 
to  build  an  A-bomb  because  they  saw 
the  Russians  as  technological  primi- 
tives. On  the  ABM  error,  U.S.  intelli- 
gence had  a  preconceived  notion  of 
what  might  be  called  "extended  ra- 
tionality." They  knew  the  Soviets  em- 
phasized defenses  In  their  military 
program— so,  logically,  they  would 
build  a  nationwide  ABM.  They  saw 
that  the  Tallinn  site,  with  its  SA-5 
missile,  was  worthless  for  antibomber 
defenses;  therefore,  they  figured— as- 
suming Soviet  military  planners  to  be 
flawlessly  logif^d  people— that  it  must 
be  an  ABM  system. 

SBCORD.  MIRROR-IMAGING 

In  the  absence  of  obvious  facts  to 
the  contrary,  U.S.  intelligence  often 
assumes  that  the  Soviets  think  about 
military  problems  in  roughly  the  same 
way  the  United  States  does.  This,  too, 
is  .'  natural,  understandable  human 
trait.  It.  too,  can  be  misleading,  how- 
ever. 

U.S.  intelligence  underestimated  the 
number  of  Soviet  ICBM's,  for  exam- 
ple, because  the  analysts  assumed  that 
the  Soviets  would  be  like  the  Ameri- 
cans and  develop  quality  instead  of 
quantity  in  their  strategic  nuclear 
forces— placing.  MIRV's  on  their  mis- 
siles instead  of  building  more  missiles. 
It  was  also  assumed  that,  like  the 
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United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  e- 
place  old.  obsolete  missfles  with  new 
ones.  Instead,  the  Soviets  built  up 
their  mlssOe  force  in  quantity  and  did 
not  retire  older  ICBM's  until  much 
later. 

THIRO.  MISJUDGMENT  OP  SOVIKT  STRATICIC 
PRIORITIES 

The  "bomber  gap"  and  the  "missile 
gap"  were  not  the  total  intelligence  fi- 
ascos they  are  reputed  to  be.  The  Sovi- 
ets did  produce  and  deploy  hundreds 
of  bombers  in  the  late  1950's  and  hun- 
dreds of  missUes  in  the  early  1960's. 
The  mistake  was  in  assuming  that 
they  would  emphasize  long-range  stra- 
tegic we^Tons  aimed  at  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  Soviet  strategists  decid- 
ed that  areas  along  the  periphery  of 
the  U.S.SJI.— most  notably  in  Western 
Europe— posed  the  greatest  threat  to 
them,  and  so  they  concentrated  on 
medium-  and  intermediate-range 
weapons  instead.  This  was,  after  all, 
the  area  from  which  the  Russians  had 
been  historically  most  threatened;  and 
until  the  1960's,  this  was  where  most 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  strike  force  was 
located. 

In  the  case  of  Soviet  ICBM  forces  in 
the  1960's,  U.S.  analysts  did  not  under- 
estimate the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet 
defense  effort  as  much  as  they  mis- 
judged Soviet  priorities.  They  thought 
the  Soviets  would  go  for  small  num- 
bers of  heavy  missiles,  would  put  more 
resources  into  quality  than  quantity, 
and  would  emphasize  defensive  mis- 
siles. Thus,  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty projected  a  large  number  of  SS-9's, 
low  numbers  of  ICBM's.  early  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV's.  and  thousands  of 
ABM's.  Instead,  the  Soviets  developed 
only  a  few  hundred  SS-9'8.  and  about 
1,000  smaller  SS-Il's.  took  several 
years  longer  to  field  MIRV's.  and 
halted  their  ABM  program  after  only 
64  were  deployed. 

romrk.  political  and  bureaccratic 

PRESSTTTRE 

Intelligence  is  not  practiced  in  a  po- 
litical vacuum.  Direct  political  inter- 
ference in  national  intelligence  esti- 
mates is  rare;  the  reported  Barody 
case  is  the  only  one  on  record.  Howev- 
er, intelligence  estimates  are  often 
highly  responsive  to  the  political 
needs  of  the  client  and  the  moment, 
regardless  of  the  absence  of  a  direct 
guiding  hand.  The  Air  Force's  need  to 
iustify  its  MIRV  program  was  one 
factor  in  its  projection  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  build  10,000  ABM  Intercep- 
tors, likewise,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's desire  to  deploy  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  was  one  reason  for  its  ini- 
tial early  estimate  of  when  the  Soviets 
would  start  MIRVing  their  ICBM's. 

The  CIA's  underestimation  of  Soviet 
ICBM  deployment  coincided  with  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara's 
public  testimony  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  try  to  match  the  U.S.  force 
in  number.  This  was  his  rationale  for 
resisting  pressures  to  expand  UJS.  nu- 
clear forces— the  level  of  which, 
having  been  arbitrarily  set  at  1,000 
ICBM's,  was  difficult  to  justify  con- 
vincingly as  opposed  to  some  equally 
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arbitrary  higher— or,  for  that  matter, 
lower— level.  McNamara  did  not  have 
to  call  up  CIA  analysts  for  them  to  re- 
flect his  logic  in  their  estimates.  They 
read  the  newspapers  as  avidly  as  the 
rest  of  Washington. 

nPTH.  SPTTRIOnS  LEARNINO 

Bureaucracy  has  been  defined  as  an 
organization  that  cannot  learn  from 
its  own  mistakes."  The  Intelligence 
community's  record  in  strategic  fore- 
casting bears  this  out.  When  the  com- 
munity reacts  to  previous  errors,  the 
lessons  it  "learns"  are  often  spurious: 
the  community  overcompensates  for 
its  errors  instead  of  revising  the  meth- 
ods that  produced  the  error.  Thus, 
overestimates  are  followed  by  underes- 
timates, and  vice  versa. 

The  underestimates  of  ICBM  de- 
ployments in  the  1960's  were,  in  part, 
a  response  to  the  overestimates  of  the 
late  1950's.  CIA  officials  were  deter- 
mined not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  "missile  gap."  Similarly,  the  intel- 
ligence commimity  shifted  back  and 
forth  in  its  estimate  of  when  the  Sovi- 
ets would  deploy  MIRV's.  First  they 
overestimated— in  1965,  the  expecta- 
tion was  1970,  then  underestimated— 
in  1968.  the  projection  was  1978,  then 
overestimated  again— in  1968,  the  pro- 
jection was  1971.  The  actual  date  was 
1975. 

SIXTH.  rUhVKE  TO  USE  SOVIET  SOURCES 

One  charge  filed  against  the  CIA  is 
that  its  estimators  ignore  clear  state- 
ments of  Soviet  intentions  and  capa- 
bilities found  often  in  public  Soviet  lit- 
erature. »♦  This  is  a  difficult  issue  to 
deal  with.  On  some  occasions,  reliance 
on  Soviet  statements  would  have  made 
for  more  accurate  intelligence.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  public  speech  in  July  1965. 
Brezhnev  said  that  the  United  States 
was  underestimating  the  scope  of 
Soviet  ICBM  programs.  This  turned 
out  to  be  true.  Likewise,  If  the  CIA 
had  accepted  the  Soviet  official's 
statement  that  the  new  Soviet  ICBM's 
had  demonstrated  0.27  nautical-mile 
CEP  by  1974,  the  CIA  would  not  have 
underestimated  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  SS-18  and  SS-19  accuracy. 

Still,  some  of  the  Soviet  statements 
are  clearly  false— for  example.  Khru- 
shchev's boast  that  the  Soviets  had  a 
missile  that  could  hit  a  fly  in  outer 
space.  Thus,  such  statements  must  be 
tested  against  available  intelligence 
evidence.  If  the  two  do  not  match, 
should  one  trust  the  U.S.  estimates  of 
the  statements  or  a  foreign  govern- 
ment not  reputed  for  addiction  to  the 
truth? 

Nobody  has  proposed  a  consistent 
set  of  rules  for  determining  which 
Soviet  statements  are  true  and  which 
are  false.  Some  analysts  follow  the 
rule  that  any  Soviet  statement  making 


"Michel  Crxoler.  The  Bureattcratic  Phenomenon 
(Univ.  of  Chlcmco  Press,  1964). 

••See  Sen&te  Select  Conunlttee  on  Intelligence. 
ne  National  Intelligence  Estimate*  A-B  Team  Evi- 
tode  Concerning  Soviet  Strategic  CapoMity  und 
Objective*  (February  1978). 
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the  U.S.S.R.  appear  hostile  toward  the 
United  States  is  a  "true"  representa- 
tion of  Soviet  intentions,  while  any 
less  hostile  statement  is  a  planned  de- 
ception. This  rule  is  obviously  unsatis- 
factory fo»-  intelligence  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  CIA  has  been  insuffi- 
ciently unwilling  to  take  on  the  com- 
plexities of  working  with  Soviet  docu- 
ments. However,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  correction  of  this  deficiency  will 
make  intelligence  analysis  any  more 
accurate  or  unbiased. 

CONCLDSION 

Looking  at  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity from  the  outside,  the  public  tendi 
to  see  a  machine  spewing  out  facts. 
Rarely  does  the  public  see  that  the  in- 
telligence community  is  really  Just 
people;  it  is  essentially  a  bureaucracy 
subject  to  the  same  pressures  and  pit- 
falls as  other  bureaucracies. 

The  problems  faced  in  making  accu- 
rate forecasts  are,  of  course,  grounded 
first  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  closed  society  and  does  not  grace  ^ 
the  world's  libraries  with  volumes  of 
public  testimony  from  Its  generals 
about  military  plans.  Given  the  limits 
on  factual  information  that  an  intelli- 
gence system  can  draw  out  of  any 
closed  society,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity must  rely  heavily  on  analytical 
capability. 

This  leaves  the  product  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  wide  open  to  a  host 
of  human  foibles— the  preconceived 
notions.  misjudgments.  spurious 
"learning"  and  other  human  bungles 
discussed  above.  In  fact,  given  the  lim- 
ited data  base  from  which  the  Intelli- 
gence community  must  work.  It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  far 
greater  errors  than  have  been  made  in 
the  past. 

With  increasingly  more  comprehen- 
sive SALT  agreements,  the  Intelli- 
gence community  was  finding  its  tasks 
made  easier.  The  SALT  agreements 
set  concrete  numerical  ceilings  on 
many  categories  of  measurement  of 
military  power.  The  Intelligence  com- 
mimity did  not  have  to  use  a  foggy 
crystal  hall  in  examining  every  realm 
of  Soviet  activity.  Instead,  the  SALT 
agreements  narrowed  their  task;  in 
those  areas  covered  by  SALT,  analysts 
need  only  check  to  make  certain  the 
Soviets  were  adhering  to  their  treaty 
pledges.  Resources  heretofore  devoted 
to  predicting  future  missile  numbers 
could  be  devcted  to  other  areas  not 
covered  by  SALT. 

With  the  death  of  SALT  II,  analysts 
must  dust  off  the  foggy  crystal  ball 
again.  Estimates  of  future  Soviet  activ- 
ity are  likely  to  be  wider  off  the  mark 
than  with  SALT  II  simply  because  the 
reference  points  provided  by  the 
treaty  have  been  removed.  The  human 
«lement  is  maximized.  And  with  it,  the 
likelihood  of  human  foibles  in- 
creases.* 
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CARTER'S  EXPENSIVE 
ELECTION- YEAR  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Carter's  election  year 
budget  Is  the  most  expensive  to  date- 
literally.  Retail  price  of  the  five- 
volume  set,  entitled  "The  Budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government— Fiscal  Year 
1981,"  is  $28.50— plus  tax.  when  pur- 
chased at  your  neighborhood  book- 
store. 

Another  election  year  first.  The 
green  and  white  volumes— coinciden- 
tally  the  Carter  campaign  colors— con- 
tain a  117-page  section  entitled  "Major 
Accomplishments."  This  entire  section 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  regaling  us 
with  the  successes  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

It  briefly  occurred  to  me  to  question 
the  propriety  of  including  such  a  self- 
congratulatory  section  in  a  public  doc- 
ument during  an  election  year.  Then  I 
took  a  closer  look  at  its  contents.  With 
chapters  entitled  "Improving  the  Effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  Government" 
and  "Solving  our  Nation's  Energy 
Problem."  Jimmy  Carter  will  most 
likely  find  the  document  more  embar- 
rassing than  the  list  of  campaigr 
promises  he  published  in  1976.» 
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CONGRESSMAN  MATTHEW  F. 
McHUGH  PROPOSES  EFFECTIVE 
USE  OF  EMBARGOED  GRAIN  IN 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP-ED  PIECE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  BIASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
mininstration's  decision  to  embargo 
grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  produced  an  unexpected  opportu- 
nity to  examine  a  plan  authored  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mat- 
thew F.  McHuGH,  and  cosponsored  by 
96  Members  of  the  House.  The  Food 
Security  Act  of  1979  would  establish  a 
Government-owned  reserve  of  up  to  4 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat  to  be 
used  to  meet  emergency  food  needs  of 
developing  nations.  This  would  be  an 
effective  and  sound  method  of  insur- 
ing domestic  farm  prices,  encouraging 
Third  World  countries  to  Increase  ag- 
ricultural production,  and  Insuring 
against  future  food  emergencies. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  February 
6,  1980,  printed  an  excellent  defense  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1979  written 
by  the  gentleman  froni  New  York, 
Matthew  F.  McHugh.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  read  the  article  which  ap- 
peared on  the  op-ed  page.  The  article 
follows: 

Using  Embargoed  Grain 
(By  Matthew  P.  McHugh) 

Washington— Now  that  Congress  has  re- 
convened, it  must  come  to  grips  with  a 


number  of  Lssuet  raised  by  President  Car- 
ter's dectokio  to  embarfo  grain  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  retaliation  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  including -what  to  do 
with  surplus  grain  purchased  by  the  Gov 
ernment. 

American  farmers  are  rightly  concerned 
that  this  grain  could  adversely  Influence  the 
domestic  market,  exerting  significant  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  Although  a  drop  in 
farm  prices  could  have  a  modest  short-term 
impact  on  inflation  at  home,  lower  prices 
could  also  force  many  farmers  to  throw  in 
the  towel.  Thus,  it  Is  important  to  isolate 
Government  purchases  from-  domestic  mar- 
Icets.  a  policy  the  Carter  Administration  has 
said  tliat  it  will  pursue  but  that  depends 
solely  on  administrative  descretion. 

If  grain  purchases  are  isolated  from  do- 
mestic marlcets,  what  should  be  done  with 
the  grain?  One  view  ttiat  enjoys  substantial 
public  support  is  that  the  surplus  should  l>e 
disposed  of  abroad  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. At  first  blush,  such  a  course  may  look 
attractive.  It  would  allow  us  to  continue 
putting  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union,  help 
maintain  crop  prices  at  home,  reduce  Feder- 
al budgetary  pressures,  and  could  t>e  iusU- 
fied  as  another  gesture  to  help  starving  and 
malnourished  people. 

At  a  time  when  per -capita  tood  production 
in  Africa  has  dropped  to  a  level  10  percent 
l>eIow  what  it  was  a  decade  ago,  and  when 
one  out  of  every  three  children  on  that  con- 
tinent will  die  before  the  age  of  five,  an 
appeal  to  our  conscience  may  well  be  in 
order.  Indeed,  some  of  the  surplus  grain  c;an 
be  disposed  of  to  meet  emergency  rteeds  in 
countries  such  as  Cambodia,  East  Timor.  So- 
malia and  Pakistan. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  systematic  effort 
to  dispose  of  surplus  grain  abroad  could 
have  devastating  long-term  consequences 
for  the  developing  nations. 

Those  nations'  f(x>d  deficits  will  increase 
dramatically  in  the  next  two  decades  unless 
they  sutjstantially  improve  their  own  agri- 
cultural productivity.  The  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  pro- 
jected a  net  ajmual  grain  deficit  exceeding 
90  million  metric  tons  by  1985  barring  such 
progress,  and  the  International  Food  Policy 
Research  Institute,  a  private  Washington- 
based  research  organization,  puts  the  figure 
at  120  million  metric  tons  by  1990. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
make  up  deficits  of  these  magnitudes,  and 
this  Is  why  the  major  thnist  of  our  develop- 
ment assistaitce  in  recent  years  has  focused 
on  unprovlng  aericultural  productivity  in 
the  developing  nations  themselves.  Much  of 
the  progress  that  has  resulted  from  tliis 
new  direction  could  be  undermined  if  the 
United  States  were  now  to  resume  a  policy 
of  systematically  dumping  surplus  grain 
abroad. 

Small  farmers  scattered  throughout  the 
third  world  would  be  deprived  of  incentives 
to  Improve  production,  and  their  govern- 
ments might  l>e  encouraged  to  sulxidize 
cheap  food  as  a  way  of  dampening  public 
unrest. 

One  alternative  to  a  policy  of  dumping 
would  involve  creation  of  a  Government- 
owned  food  reserve,  as  recommended  In  tes- 
timony to  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger. 

Ttiis  could  t>e  accomplished  by  early  pas- 
sage of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1979.  legis- 
lation that  has  been  co-sponsored  by  96 
members  of  the  House. 

Originally  proposed  by  the  late  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  purchase  and 
store  up  to  four  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat.  The  reserve  could  be  used  solely  to 
meet  emergency  food  needs  in  developing 
countries  when  sufficient  supplies  were  nc-t 
available  under  our  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
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gram,  and  would  effectively  Isolate  from  do- 
mestic markets  wheat  now  being  purchased 
by  the  Carter  Administration. 

Establishment  of  such  a  reserve  would  not 
solve  all  the  problems  created  by  the  eml>ar- 
go.  It  could  not.  for  example,  be  a  means  for 
storing  surplus  feed  grain.  It  also  does  not 
represent  a  complete  answer  to  world  food 
problems.  However,  as  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome 
pointed  out  in  1974,  reserves  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  helping  to  assure  survival  tmder 
emergency  conditions  and  in  promoting 
some  measure  of  political  stability. 

The  President's  decision  to  embargo  grain 
is  an  appropriate  response  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. Beyond  demonstrating  American  re- 
soive.  however,  the  embargo  provides  the 
President  and  Congress  with  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  permanent  food  re- 
serve. It  is  an  opportunity  tliat  should  not 
be  mis.sed.* 


GIVING  THE  SMALL  SAVER  A 
TAX  BREAK 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  thk  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  it  has  become  obvious 
that  the  present  high  rate  of  Inflation 
has  built  Into  our  economic  system  a 
bias  favoring  consumption  at  the  ex- 
pense of  personal  savings.  The  current 
low  rates  of  savings  Indicate  the  time 
has  come  for  a  change  in  American 
economic  policy.  Our  economic  system 
must  be  altered  to  provide  incentives, 
rather  than  disincentives,  for  personal 
savings. 

Current  figures  indicate  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  with  deposits  in 
savings  and  loan  associations  have 
Income  of  less  than  $25,000.  Another 
important  fact  is  that  interest  income 
contributes  significantly  to  the  total 
income  of  the  elderly.  Therefore,  the 
provision  of  tax  Incentives  for  savings 
would  benefit  those  Americans  whose 
Incomes  are  most  susceptible  to  the 
ravages  of  inflation— those  in  the 
middle  and  lower  income  brackets,  and 
those  relying  upon  fixed  incomes,  es- 
pecially the  elderly.  Inflation  has  re- 
duced the  standard  of  living  of  these 
persons,  thus,  the  provision  of  a  tax 
incentive  for  savings  offers  a  necessary 
means  of  preventing  even  further  de- 
cline. 

The  case  for  the  provision  of  these 
incentives  does  not  rest  solely  upon 
the  direct  benefits  Just  mentioned. 

I  have  long  held  the  best  way  to 
avoid  many  of  the  economic  problems 
currently  demanding  congressional  at- 
tention, such  as  recession,  inflation, 
and  unemployment,  would  be  to  in- 
crease productivity  in  the  private 
sector  and  decrease  public  expendi- 
tures through  wasteful  Federal  pro- 
grams. If  productivity  is  to  be  encour- 
aged, capital  must  be  available  for 
plant  construction,  remodeling,  and 
the  purchase  of  new  machinery.  A  suf- 
ficient amoimt  of  total  savings  in  the 
economy  is  necessary  for  business  to 
finance  the  acquisition  of  these  assets, 
and 'the  decline  in  the  savings  rate  is 
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certainly  a  factor  that  has  contributed 
to  the  current  squeeze  on  capital  fund- 
ing. 

Providing  tax  incentives  for  saving 
would  increase  the  flow  of  money  into 
those  thrift  institutions  which  provide 
funding  for  the  housing  industry. 
Such  a  flow  would  lower  rates  of  inter- 
est and  increase  the  availability  of 
mortgage  money  and  consequently, 
make  it  possible  for  all  Americans  to 
own  their  own  homes,  not  Just  the 
wealthy.  Rising  employment  in  con- 
struction and  related  industries  would 
also  follow,  easing  the  growth  of  our 
Nation's  rate  of  imemployment. 

In  addition  to  tnsiuing  the  availabU- 
ity  of  the  capital  necessary  to  increase 
productivity,  the  iMX)vision  of  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  personal  savings 
would  help  reduce  the  pressures 
brought  on  through  the  psychology  of 
inflaticHi.  That  psychology  is  predicat- 
ed on  the  belief  that  the  best  time  to 
purchase  products  is  now.  since  infla- 
tion will  make  those  products  more  ex- 
I>ensive  tomorrow  than  today.  This 
excess  spending  by  constuners  is  an 
important  factor  contributing  to  the 
rate  of  inflation.  A  decrease  in  spend- 
ing because  of  an  increase  in  savings 
would  greatly  ease  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  allow  the  flight 
from  personal  savings  to  advance  un- 
checked, we  Insure  that  the  Instability 
which  has  come  to  characterize  our 
system  will  continue.  If  we  act  now  to 
stem  that  flight,  if  we  work  to  encour- 
age, rather  than  discourage  savings, 
not  only  will  we  restore  stability  to  our 
system,  we  wiU  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  future  growth  as  well.* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  484 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP  kentockt 
IN  the  house  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1980,  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  484.  which  proposes 
an  amendment  to  our  QMistitution  to 
permit  voluntary  prayer  or  meditation 
in  public  buildings. 

This  resolution  would  provide  the 
legal  basis  for  the  restoration  of  volun- 
tary prayer  to  public  schools,  an 
action  I  have  long  advocated. 

As  both  a  Member  of  this  esteemed 
body  and  a  former  schoolteacher.  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  nondenominational  prayer  in 
the  daily  school  routine  would  be  a 
beneficial  addition  to  the  education  of 
our  children. 

This  resolution  is  not  offered  to 
sanction  a  particular  faith  or  denomi- 
nation, nor  is  it  intended  to  alienate 
any  individual.  I  simply  believe  that 
the  addition  of  such  a  brief  daily 
period  of  prayer  or  meditation  would 
serve  to  strengthen  the  moral  fll>er  of 
our  youth  and  our  Nation. 
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I  hope  that  you  will  Join  with  me  In 
supporting  this  worthy  proposal.* 


COMIIONSENSE  FROM  JIM 
COURTER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  written  and  said  about 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
But  one  of  the  most  incisive  commen- 
taries I  have  read  about  that  event 
was  written  by  our  colleague,  Jim 
CouRTER  of  New  Jersey.  He  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  when  he  says: 
"The  likelihood  that  a  country  will  be 
friendly  depends  greatly  upon  how 
much  it  shares  common  values  with 
us." 

That  emphasis  on  commonly  shared 
values  is  one  that  has  been  forgotten 
or  ignored  in  recent  years.  You  can 
talk  about  human  rights  violations  all 
you  want,  but  if  you  don't  have  a  com- 
monly accepted  standard  by  which 
such  violations  can  be  measured,  your 
words  are  in  vaiiL  Thus,  the  Soviet 
rulers  believe  it  is  their  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist right  to  invade  or  deal  with  dissent- 
ers as  they  do.  When  we  argue  that 
this  violates  human  rights  standards 
they  refuse  to  admit  it. 

Jim  Coitrter's  article  appeared  3 
weeks  ago  in  the  Washington  Star,  but 
nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  in- 
terval challenges  his  central  point. 
You  cannot  say  that  about  many  suti- 
cles  these  days. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Soviet  Goals  and  American 
Interests,"  l^  Representative  Jim 
CouRTER,  January  22,  1980: 

Soviet  Goals  ako  Amzkicau  Imtxrzsts 
(By  Representative  Jm  Courtxk) 

Recently  President  Carter  admitted  that 
it  took  him  three  years  to  figure  out  one  ele- 
ment of  Soviet  foreign  policy:  its  goals. 
With  this  knowledge  (which  he  should  have 
learned  at  the  \J&  Naval  Academy)  he 
responded  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanis  taxL 

Unfortunately,  the  response  reveals  that 
the  president's  quick  education  has  not  been 
thorough  enough.  His  administration  ap- 
pears to  understand  neither  the  complex- 
ities of  Soviet  foreign  policy  nor  the  nature 
of  the  American  Interests— and  how  they 
can  be  secured. 

American  interests  In  Afghanistan  are  a 
matter  of  morality  and  national  security. 
The  fact  is,  there  exists  moral  conflict  in 
the  world.  This  is  because  not  everybody  is 
as  friendly  and  accommodating  as  our  presi- 
dent thought. 

Some  people  like  power  and  privilege  and 
are  even  wOIing  to  lie,  steal,  kill,  dispatch 
armies  and  deny  entire  peoples  their  human 
rights  to  get  what  they  want.  Some  coun- 
tries have  Oulag  Archipelagos,  lobotomize 
dissidents  In  "phychiatric  clinics."  build 
Berlin  Walls,  and  deny  religious  freedom. 
Other  countries  do  not.  Some  countries  sat- 
elli»  independent  natloqi  and  subject  them 
to  purges,  starvation  and  genocide,  while 
others  do  not.  Boat  peoide  flee  acme  coun- 
tries and  not  othera. 
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No  assertion  of  moral  relativism  can 
excuse  these  evils— not  if  you  are  tallung 
about  a  common  morality  shared  by  the 
vast  majority  of  manlcind. 

To  a  great  degree  our  national  interests 
are  determined  by  moral  values.  Our  pri- 
mary interest,  of  course,  is  our  national  se- 
curity. To  guarantee  it  we  need  unimpeded 
access  to  raw  materials,  energy  supplies,  sea 
lanes  and.  when  necessary,  foreign  military 
tMtses.  To  secure  such  access  we  need  friend- 
ly governments  in  as  many  countries  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  likelihood  that  a  country  will  be 
friendly  depends  greatly  upon  how  much  it 
shares  common  values  with  us.  Tliose  coun- 
tries which  respect  human  rights  and  the 
independence  of  other  nations  ten4  to  be 
friendly.  Those  whose  rulers  flagrantly  vio- 
late human  rights  and  enslave  other  nations 
tend  to  see  us  as  a  threat  to  their 
legitimacy. 

Prom  this  perspective,  one  can  see  that 
the  moral  values  of  nations  tend  to  coincide 
with  their  security  interests.  It  is  here, 
then,  that  moral  conflict  becomes  to  a  large 
degree  political  and  strategic  conflict. 

When  Afghanistan  ceases  to  be  independ- 
ent and  becomes  a  Soviet  satellite,  not  only 
has  another  nation  lost  its  human  rights, 
but  the  Free  World  has  lost  smother 
member.  Soviet  forces  move  closer  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Pakistan  where  they  can 
continue  their  longstanding  efforts  to 
foment  separatism  and  bring  down  another 
basically  pro- Western  government. 

The  Soviets  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
aggression  Is  a  risldess  activity  which  they 
can  continue  to  pursue  with  impunity.  And 
neighboring  countries  learn  that  since  they 
have  no  reliable  support  from  fellow  free 
nations.  It  is  worth  their  while  to  appease 
the  U.S.S.R.  rather  than  risk  its  hostUity. 
The  result  is  "Plnlandlzatlon,"  whereby  any 
policy  of  the  neighboring  country  is  effec- 
tively subject  to  Soviet  veto. 

Such  consequences  coincide  with  neither 
our  national  interests  nor  our  moral  values. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  them,  we  must  penalize 
the  Soviets  for  their  aggression. 

President  Carter's  recent  moves  are  not 
enough.  The  Soviets,  sensing  the  new  mood 
in  the  United  States,  could  not  ha^e  decided 
to  invade  without  reconciling  themselves  to 
some  acceptable  costs. 

The  administration  has  imposed  Just 
those  costs.  The  point  of  American  policy, 
however,  should  be  to  impose  costs  that  are 
unacceptable  enough  so  as  to  deter  such 
Soviet  cost-t>eneflt  calculations.  Such  ac- 
tions are  those  that  contribute  to  the  fail- 
ure of  their  undertaking. 

The  dispatch  of  military  equipment  in 
meaningful  quantities  to  the  Afghan  nation- 
alists is  the  only  reasonable  action  that  can 
prevent  a  Soviet  success.  If  we  refrain,  we 
will  only  risk  more  trouble  for  ourselves,  our 
values  and  our  allies.* 


ENERGY:  NEMESIS  OP  THE  1980'S 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav,  February  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  pressing  issue  of  this  day  and 
age— the  energy  crisis. 

During  the  1970's.  some  100-odd 
years  after  the  creation  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil  industry,  domestic  prodncUon 
peaked  and  then  began  its  rapid  de- 
cline. Yet  the  demand  for  oil  contin> 
ues  to  rise  at  an  ever-alarming  rate. 
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That  demand  could  only  be  met  by  im- 
porting more  and  more  oil  from  the 
Middle  East,  which  was  tantamount  to 
correlating  dependence  and,  therefore, 
correlating  vulnerability. 
/In  1973  and  1974  our  country  experi- 
enced its  first  energy  shock.  For  the 
first  time,  Arab  oil  producers  embar- 
goed the  United  States  and  reduced 
overall  output  to  a  critical  level.  OPEC 
countries  stopped  negotiating  price 
with  our  oil  companies  and.  instead, 
simply  slapped  on  a  pri(%  tag  of  their 
own  and  offered  it  on  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  basis.  Due  to  our  dependence 
on  oU.  we  took  it  at  a  price  roughly 
eight  times  higher  than  5  years  before. 

Yet  today,  as  we  embark  on  our 
joumey  into  the  1980's  even-  after  the 
second  oil  shock  that  accompanied  the 
revolution  in  Iran  and  the  major  price 
hikes  by  the  OPEC  cartel  on  the  aver- 
age of  once  every  few  months,  the 
cause  and  actual  implications  of  the 
energy  crisis  have  yet  to  be  taken  as 
seriously  as  they  should  be  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Substantial,  sudden  increases  in  oil 
prices  are  inflicting  serious  blows  to 
our  economy,  exacerbating  inflation, 
straining  the  international  monetary 
system  and  reducing  national  Income. 
These  escalating  oil  prices  dip  into  the 
pocket  of  every  citizen.  AncJ  there  is 
no  end  in  sight  to  such  price  rises. 

Algeria,  Venezuela.  Nigeria,  and 
Indonesia  all  announced  crude  oil 
price  increases  this  week  on  top  of  the 
other  countries  which  stated  during 
the  last  meeting  of  the  OPEC  cartel  in 
December  1979  that  they  would  not 
support  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of  crude 
and  would  demand  whatever  the 
market  could  loear.  A  case  in  point  is 
Algeria,  which  raised  its  price  this 
week  by  $3  a  barrel  to  a  total  of  $34 
per  barrel,  while  the  other  countries 
followed  suit  with  across-the-board 
price  hikes.  Iran  has  also  raised  its 
price  to  above  the  average  of  OPEC 
prices,  thereby  adding  even  further  fi- 
nancial burden  to  its  European  con- 
sumers. 

Supplies  and  demand  appear  to  have 
taken  a  tiu-n  for  the  better,  although 
undoubtedly  only  temporarily.  StoclES 
of  crude  oil  stood  at  345.3  million  bar- 
rels on  January  25,  1980,  which  is  1.2 
percent  higher  than  on  the  preceding 
Friday  and  13.7  percent  highpr  than 
on  the  comparable  Friday  a  year  ago. 
Distillate  stocks  stood  at  217.6  million 
'jarrels  last  Friday,  down  0.8  percent 
from  the  stock  level  the  previous 
Friday  but  19.5  percent  _above  the 
stock  level  of  a  year  ago.  Residual  fuel 
oil  stocks  stood  at  93.5  million  barrels 
last  Friday,  which  is  12.2  percent 
above  the  level  of  residual  fuel  stocks 
a  year  ago. 

Imports  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  together  averaged  8.4  million 
barrels  a  day  for  the  4  weeks  ending 
January  25,  1980,  down  4.5  percent 
from  the  average  a  year  ago.  Refined 
products  imported  averaged  2  million 
barrels  a  day  for  the  same  4-week 
period,  down  8.3  percent  from  the 
average  for  the  comparable  period  last 
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year.  For  a  complete  breakdown  of 
U.S.  refinery  production  on  a  monthly 
and  yearly  basis,  I  would  like  to  annex 
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to  my  remarks  a  chart  that  outlines 
the  years  1977  to  1980.  up  until  Janu- 
ary 25. 
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In  addition  to  the  problem  of  price 
and  supply,  we  are  confronted  with  ex- 
cessive profiteering  that  is  so  strongly 
evident  among  our  American  oil  com- 
panies, who  have  demonstrated  more 
of  an  interest  in  raising  revenues  than 
in  having  our  Nation  become  less  vul- 
nerable to  foreign  oil  dependency.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  Exxon  Corp.  which 


made  more  profits  last  year  than  any 
other  American  industrial  concern. 
Several  other  oil  companies  also  re- 
corded sharp  increases  in  their  1979 
earnings,  following  this  pattern.  I 
would  also  like  to  annex  to  the  Record 
a  chart  which  illustrates  the  1978  and 
1979  net  earnings  for  the  10  major  oil 
companies. 
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1978 
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328 
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31 
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109 
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120 
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159 
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44 
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10 
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87 

93 

124 

114 
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44 

47 

14 

23 
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44 

35 

62 
31 

.27 
116 

395 
115 

53  . 
119  . 

75 
258 

798 
234 
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55 
50 

40 
51 

53 
50 

30 
74 

79 
81 

77 
85 

86 

80 
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54 
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61 

93 
67 

62 
60 

253 
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42 

118 
56 

126 
96 
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102 

168 
108 

201 
140 

366 
174 

451 
183 

303 
42 

.70 
150 

190 
81 
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76 

80 

■  Net  income  figures  tor  the  »tar  may  be  denwd  tiy  addint  Itie  totals  lor  ttie  4  quartets  togetlier  Fijures  are  provided  t*  the  companies  and  may  tie  sligtitly 
rnised  from  earlier  estimates. 
•  Die  percent  cliange  (ijures  compare  quarterly  net  income  lor  1979  agamst  quarterly  net  income  lor  tlie  same  quarter  in  1978 


A  new  phenemon  trailing  not  too  far 
behind  these  problems  is  the  problem 
of  refining  and  distribution.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  OPEC  cartel  into  refin- 
ing as  well  as  production  and  sale  of 


crude  oil  has  the  potential  of  becom- 
ing a  double  threat  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  OPEC,  as  well  as 
North  African  countries,  have  disr 
played  an  interest  in  building  refiner- 
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ies  for  the  express  purpose  of  export- 
ing gasoline  and  other  refined  prod- 
ucts to  this  country.  Although  this 
would  provide  our  country  with  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  refined  petro- 
leum products  during  a  possible  short- 
age, it  would  also  give  our  small  refin- 
eries in  the  United  States  a  great  deal 
of  competition.  To  encourage  small  re- 
finers to  stay  in  their  business,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  designed  an  enti- 
tlement program  in  1977  which  essen- 
tially set  an  imix>rt  quota  on  foreign 
refined  oil.  This  explains  the  dilemma 
which  confronted  our  Nation  wherein 
Exxon  and  Shell  had  to  operate  their 
refineries  located  in  the  Netherland 
Antilles  at  only  60-percent  capacity, 
while  here  in  the  United  States,  the 
supplies  were  dwindling  because  of  our 
lack  of  an  adequate  refining  capacity 
and  its  ultimate  production  of  gas 
lines  stretching  across  the  country. 
Obviously,  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  a  statute  or  program  that  re- 
stricts the  importing  of  foreign  refined 
petroleum  products  during  a  time  of 
crisis.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  gas  and 
home  heating  fuel,  we  should  not  re- 
strict the  level  of  Imported  refined 
products,  rather,  we  should  see  to  it 
that  there  are  more  Incentives  pro- 
vided for  the  increased  production,  of 
our  own  refining  capacity  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  a  market  for  for- 
eign products. 

In  sum.  we  as  a  nation  must  be  con- 
cerned with  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  oil  at  a  reasonable  price, 
while  at  the  same  time  developing  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  in  order  to 
reduce  our  dependency  upon  foreign 
oil  and  to  limit  our  political  vulner- 
abUity. 

One  way  of  achieving  that  goal  of 
energy  independence  is  through  the 
windfall  profit  tax  legislation  present- 
ly pending  in  Congress.  It  would  not 
only  set  aside  funds  from  the  high 
profits  of  our  oil  companies,  but  would 
distribute  that  money  into  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  so 
desperately  needed  to  wean  us  from 
our  dependency  on  foreign  oil.  Having 
passed  both  Houses,  the  windfall  prof- 
it bill  is  still  bogged  down  in  confer- 
ence conunlttee  with  major  differences 
still  to  be  ironed  out.  The  conferees 
have  agreed  on  a  final  target  figure  of 
$227.3  billion  but  have  not  determined 
how  to  split  the  tax  burden  among  the 
different  types  of  oil  and  among  the 
major  and  independent  oil  companies. 
A  suitable  windfall  profit  tax  is  ur- 
gently needed.  I  have  long  advocated  a 
windfall  profit  tax,  having  introduced 
a  similar  measure  several  years  ago 
when  it  was  not  popular  to  speak  of 
such  matters.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
conferees  will  be  able  to  expeditiously 
come  to  a  compromise  so  that  both 
Houses  can  go  alx>ut  designing  the  var- 
ious research  programs  awaiting  to  be 
funded  by  such  a  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  top  priority  to  resolving  our  Na- 
tion's energy  problems.  A  sound  na- 
tional energy  policy  will  enhance  our 
economy  and  will  strengthen  our  na 
tional  security.* 
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SENATE— Friday,  February  8,  1980 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 

The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.,  on  the  ex-  understanding   that  the   Senator  from  billion  in  the  current  year  and  will  rise 

piration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to  Virginia  has  a  15-minute  order.  Is  that  to  $80  billion  in  1981. 

order  by  Hon.  Robert  Morgan,  a  Senator  correct?  Interest  on  the  debt  is  now  the  largest 

from  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  Federal  funds  line  item  in  the  budget. 

pore.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The  only  larger  Federal  expenditure  is 

PRAYEi  Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  it  be  agreeable  social    security    payments,    which    are 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  to  the  majority  leader  that  we  both  re-  financed  by  a  trust  fund. 

L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  serve  our  time  and  allow  the  Senator  Debt  interest  in  the  coming  year  wiU 

prayer:  from  Virginia  to  proceed  with  his  state-  equal  24  cents  of  every  individual  and 

Let  us  orav  ment,  since  he  is  here,  and  take  up  our  corporate  income  tax  dollar  paid  into  the 

r»rinH  «„/^ofv,„,  1,^1^  „    „ii  ti-         V-  calendar  at  9:15  or  9:17?  Treasury. 

thS  Sf  so  to  iTve^hat  wl  m^y  ?rSgX  ^-  ^^^'^  ''■  ^"^  ^^^  P^^^i^^^"*-  ^^  "^"°"^^  ^ebt  has  doubled  since 

to  othe'rs  creSil  to  fu^W^^^^^  I  a.k  unanimous  consent  that  that  be  1972^ 

name  we  bear  and  iov  to  thnsP  that  invp  ^°"®-  ^^^  massive  debt,  movmg  steadily  to- 

uTand  to  TO^  "^^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ward  the  staggering  total  of  a  trUlion 

Help  us  to  be  cheerful  when  things  go  Po^e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  dollars,   must  be  financed  by   massive 

wrong ;  persevering  when  things  are  d5-                        borrowing.  In  the  current  year,  the  Gov- 

flcult-  serene  when  thinei  arp  irrifatino^             ernment  requires  $59  billion  in  new  fli- 

Vni^MJ^^t^Z^.^^f^^f  M           IJ'  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  nancing  and  about  $200  billion  to  roll 
.n^pc  li^^^^^^^"^'°i^°^'''.*l'^"  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  over  old  debt.  This  reverses  the  avail- 
icT^r  Jhre'^eira?e'sora^n^d*S-.  ^e  ACHNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ^^l^^l,^^^,  *°  *^«  P.^-te  sec- 
Grant  that  nothing  may  make  us  lose  PO^e.  under  the  previous  order,  Sena-  *°1^; '°   °°r  ^""^        borrowing  makes 
self-control;  nothing  may  take  awS  o^r  ^or  HarRy  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  is  recognized  for  "^""f^  ^"^"^""^  ^nd  exerts  enormous  up- 

sr^njbik=~  ''  "^-^^: SiHt^rn^^" 

Sn^fir^it^wVorwfw^^ftC-aS  THE  NEW  budget:  MORE  RED  INK  ^5^^^^!^^^^^  ^S. 

thL  Whom  we  mTZyZZ\^ust^e  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi-  cTn"onfy%rwSvieVun«uS  Go'vSn' 

reflection  of  the  Master.  This  we  pray  in  dent.  President  Carter's  budget  message  ment  put!  ?tl  SnciarhouS  i?  orHpr" 

Thy  holy  name.  Amen.  of  last  month  represents  a  total  lack  of         I  emphL  ze  that  ?he  interest  ohar-rJ. 

-WILLIAM  BARCLAY,  adapted.  discipline  and  a  total  surrender  to  in-  in  th?faSal  debt  in  theTew  S 

^_^^___^  flation.  He  advocates  a  $68  billion  in-  budget  is  $80  billion. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI-  ^'^t^^^^!?^"^*!!? '      .  To  put  it  in  perspective,  it  is  more  than 

DENT  PRO  TEMPORE  .  £"  addition,  this  budget,  with  its  huge  one-half  as  great  as  our  entire  national 

deficit,  would  violate  the  law.  In  1978,  defense  expenditures 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  Congress  approved— and  President  Car-  I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 

will  please  read  a  communication  to  the  ter  himself  signed  Into  law— legislation  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 

Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore  which  I  sponsored  prohibiting  a  Federal  the  national  debt,  by  years   durine  the 

(Mr.  Magntjson)  .  deficit  in  1981  or  thereafter.  20th  century  and  also  a  table  showing 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the  Today,  continuing  a  discussion  of  as-  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

foUowmg  letter:  pects  of  the  budget  which  I  have  con-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

U.S.  Senate,  ducted  each  day— this  is  now  the  10th  ^«re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

w,..h.J^„T^,r^  TJf "''°'^'  day— since  its  Issuance  on  January  28  as  follows: 

To  tne  sTn^te  ^°"'  '"'■'  ^'"^"'^  *'  ''''■  I  want  to  caU  the  attention  of  my  col-  February  i890. 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3  leagues   to  the   national   debt   and   the  '^^^  national  debt  in  the  20th  century  > 

of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  i^^terest  on  the  debt.  (Totals  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years) 

appoint  the  Honorable  Robert  Morgan,   a  Yesterday.  I  pointed  out  that  the  of-  (Rounded  to  the  nearest  billion  dollars! 

f^J^!'^'\'°'^J^f^'-'>^°^^°rii^CtLroiina.to  ficial    Government    budget-called    the     i9oo  '  , 

perform  the  dut^s  Of  the  Chair.  unified  budget-includes  the  surpluses  Vn     i^oi    1:::::::::"::: ' 

„    „^„^.,     ^  of     the     Government— called     Federal  ;lz  ^ 

Mr.  MORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the  funds— therefore  are  usually  deeper  in  \arX  * 

chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore,  deficit   than   indicated   by   the   unified  Igoe  "" ^ 

^ —  budget.  For  the  current  year,  for  exam-  1907  I  | 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY       l^^J  *w^  ^"i^^'^  '^^^^^^  "^"^  ^®  ^^'^  ^'"io"'     ^^"^   —-----"HI"-"":::::::  1 

TFAniTR^  but  the  Federal  funds  deficit  will  be  $58     i909... "     j 

^-■^^^^^^  biUlon.  1910  —     } 

■rae  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  It  is.  the  Federal  funds  deficit  which  \l\l  :::::::::::  i 

i^J.?"   ,^^r  ^^^  previous  order,  the  ma-  largely  determines  the  annual  increase  19  3  " } 

Jority  leader  is  recognized.  in  the  national  debt.  For  the  current  1914   } 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi-  fiscal  year,  the  debt  will  grow  by  $59  1916  J 

dent,  for  the  moment,  I  reserve  my  time,  billion,  from  $834  billion  on  September  '918  1 

^^_^_^^_  30.  1979,  to  $893  billion  on  September  ^^^''  :::::::: 3 

30  1980  1918   ia 

RECOGNTTTON  OF  THE  ACTING  ovor  n,«  1     f   m                .,.  1919   "                 26 

MINORITY  LEADER  °Tl  ^^^  ^^^\  ^°  y^^"'  *^^  Govern-  1920 — "  f. 

in,-  Ar^Trr^.r.  r,x,™ "^^I^^  ^^^  Consistently  run  large  Federal  i92i   -4 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  deficits.  A  peak  was  reached  in  1976  with  i922  ...                          it 

pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  mi-  a  $69  billion  deficit,  and  the  avrage  for  i923 " 22 

norlty  leader  is  recognized.  1971  through  1980  is  $44  billion  1^24 J"!             ""  21 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  in-  As  the  debt  has  risen,  so  has  the  in-  Joor   — — -  21 

quire  of  the  majority  leader,  it  is  my  terest  on  the  debt.  Debt  interest  is  $74  1927  i::"".::::::-.:-.-.-.-.::::: w 

*  This  •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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19M  18  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi-  and  the  world  championship  of  footbaU. 

IBM  - 18  °^5iP-  ^  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  To  commend  this  achievement  I  am  in- 

1931 ::::::::::::::::::::::::::        n  ^  The  presiding  officer  (Mr.  troducing  these  three  resoiuuons  m 

1932  19  Stewart)  .  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU.  honor  of  the  Steelers.  their  coach  Chuck 

1933  - 23  The    assistant   legislative   clerk   pro-  NoU.  and  their  owner.  Art  Rooney  Sr 

1934  27  ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  No  team  won  the  Super  Bowi  more 

|9?5  29  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  than  twice  untU  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers 

}q„  ^t  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  captured  their  third  title  last  year 

1938  ^7  ^°il^^  quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  This  year,  in  Super  Bowl  XIV    the 

1939  48  J^^.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Pittsburgh    Steelers    won    their    fourth 

1940  :::::::::::::    51  objection,  U  is  so  ordered.  super  Bowl  by  defeating  another  fine 

1941  58  ^^-^— ^^-^-^  team,  the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  by  a  score 

1942  79  RECESS  FOR  20  MINUTES  °^^IJ^  ^»;   „        ^                    •    ,       .   . 

1Z,  Many  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 

Jolt  ^°*  ^'^-  fiOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  watch  that  game  found  it  a  real  thriller 

Jq!?  - " 260  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen-  And  I  am  told  that  more  people  watched 

1947  ::::::::.:::::::-:                       :  257  ^**  stand  m  recess  for  20  minutes.  that  game  than  any  other  previous  foot- 

1948  ---::::.:::::...:„:.:::::::.:::.  252  There  being  no  objection,  the  senate,  ban  game,  and  indeed  more  than  any 

1949  ::::  253  ^.t  9:17  a.m..  recessed  until  9:37  a.m.;  other  previous  show  ever  seen  on  tele- 

1950  257  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when  vision. 

1951  255  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer  The  Pittsburgh  Steelers  are  now  com- 

Jqco  259  (Mr.  Stewart).  monly  considered  by  many  sports  au- 

llz^ 266  ^_^_^^^__^  thorities  the  "Team  of  the  Decade"  for 

losR  nil  T^^.rr^  *be  1970's.  In  fact,  many  people  consider 

I966  ::::::::::::—" 2?3  routine  morning  business  them  the  greatest  profeSal  football 

1957  ::.::::::::.:::::  272  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  byrd.  Mr.  Presl-  '^^i"  °^  ^^  ^™^-  And  as  a  Plttsbm-gher 

1958  "  280  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  ^'  °^  course,  feel  the  same  way. 

1959  288  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou-  ^'   ^^   ^^^-   Mr.   President,    that  the 

1960  291  tine  morning  business  not  to  extend  be-  Pittsburgh  Steelers  have  displayed  not 

nil  293  yond  15  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  ^^^  athletic  exceUence  but  also  a  very 

1963  q°^  speak  therein.  deep  commitment  to  the  weU-being  of 

1964  :::::::::::                                     ll\  The  presiding  officer,  without  ^^^fl^y^  community    and   my   hometown, 
1965 323  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ""^°"^"-      ., 

1966  329  -Mr  RrmTTRT  r-  RVTjn  mr,  D«>c.i^^»,f  Therefore,  it  seems  only  appropriate 

1967 341  th^nic^S^  vL  o  ^     i^  ^  ^■^^''^^",*'  that  the  Senate  congratulate  the  Pitts- 

1968 :::::::::::::::■-:  370  ^Jll^^^r^^fT^^/J^°"'^T'^'''^-  ^^^^^^  steeiers  for  their  fourth  supir 

1969  367  ^^'^  '^-  ?"Nz)  has  three  resolutions  bowI  victory  and  for  a  decade  of  S- 

1970  383  Which  have  been  Cleared  on  both  sides  Of  ignce                    "  i"i  <*  uci-aue  oi  excei 

1971  :::::::::::::::  409  the  alsle.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  chiick  NoU    the  head  coach  of  the 

1973  «'  Sat'^thf/^'''^  "P  "5''  '^^"^  "".^^;  St««l««-  i^  °"e  most  succeS  coach  ?n 

974 til  l\^}^^  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  that  the  recent  history  of  professional  foot- 

1975  *        ®            thereon  of  not  to  ball.                               ►-    »  oa  uiii«  iwi- 

1976  ::::::::::::::                                632  ^^^  ^°  minutes.  He  has  coached  the  Pittsburgh  steelers 
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Therefore,  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  commend  through  this  resolution 
Art  Rooney,  Sr.,  for  his  devotion  to  his 
team  and  to  his  city  and  for  his  spirit 
that  has  persevered  through  adversity 
over  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  just  add  that  we 
Pittsburghers  consider  ourselves  deeply 
fortunate  to  have  been  so  successful  on 
the  athletic  field  over  the  last  12  months. 
"Hie  Pittsburgh  Pirates  played  a  mag- 
nificent series  with  the  Baltimore  Orioles, 
and  now  we  have  had  this  fine  Super 
Bowl,  at  which  both  teams  and  their  fans 
may  take  pride. 

I  think  any  city  may  consider  itself 
lucky  to  have  two  such  championship 
teams  and  to  be  referred  to  by  many  as 
the  home  of  champions. 

I  would  be  remiss,  though,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion that  Philadelphia,  the  city  of 
brotherly  love,  is  not  doing  badly  either 
in  this  department.  The  Philadelphia 
Flyers  had  a  wonderful  winning  streak 
previously  imsurpassed  of  35  games.  The 
Philadelphia  '76ers,  another  excellent 
basketball  team,  are  neck  and  neck  with 
the  Boston  Celtics  in  the  NBA. 

I  think,  if  I  may  speak  as  a  Senator 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  we  in  Pennsylvania  take 
great  pride  in  our  teams.  We  are  proud 
not  only  of  the  professional  teams  that 
I  have  mentioned,  but  also  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  athletic  competition  that  is  so 
important  in  our  high  schools,  in  our 
colleges,  and  to  all  the  citizens  and  chil- 
dren of  citizens  in  the  Commonwealth 
who  participate  in  sports. 

It  is,  I  think,  meaningful  to  remember 
that  the  old  adage,  "a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body"  is  a  true  one.  If  more  Amer- 
icans would  take  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  physical  fitness  activities,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  physical  and 
mental  health  as  a  Nation  could  only  be 
the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  this  opportunity  to  offer  these  res- 
olutions, and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  preambles  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  363.  S.  Res. 
364,  and  S.  Res.  365) ,  together  with  their 
preambles,  are  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  363 

Whereas  the  Super  Bowl  is  played  each 
year  to  determine  the  world  champion  foot- 
ball team; 

Whereas  no  team  In  the  history  of  this 
event  has  won  the  championship  more  than 
twice  except  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers; 

Whereas  In  Super  Bowl  XIV,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers  defeated  another  fine  team, 
the  Los  Angeles  Ranis,  by  a  score  of  31  to  19 
and  won  their  fourth  Sujjer  Bowl; 

Whereas  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  are  com- 
monly considered  the  "Team  of  the  Decade" 
for  the  I970's.  and  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  professional  football  team  of  all 
time; 

Whereas  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  have  dis- 
played not  only  athletic  excellence,  but  also 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  well-being  of 
their  community:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Joins  with  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
with  Steeler  fans  everywhere  In  congratulat- 
Ing  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  for  their  fourth 
Super  Bowl  victory  and  for  a  decade  of  ex- 
cellence. 


S.  Res.  364 
Whereas  Chuck  Noll  is  the  most  success- 
ful Head  Coach  In  the  recent  history  of  pro- 
fessional football : 

Whereas  he  has  coached  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers  to  four  Super  Bowl  world  cham- 
pionships, twice  as  many  as  any  other  coach; 

Whereas  Chuck  Noll's  teams  have  won  over 
100  games  in  the  National  Football  League, 
and  he  has  transformed  what  had  been  a 
losing   team  Into  an   unprecedented  power; 

Whereas  Chuck  Noll  has  earned  profes- 
sional success  and  national  admiration 
through  his  qualities  of  leadership,  fairness, 
and  charity :  Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commends  Chuck  Noll  for  his  deter- 
mination, his  victorious  leadership,  and  his 
unmatched  championship  tradition. 

S.  Res.  365 

Whereas  Art  Rooney  Sr.  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  American  athletic  community 
for  over  60  years; 

Whereas  he  has  served  as  owner  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  professional  football  team 
since  1933,  and  is  considered  by  many  the 
most  popular  and  admired  team  owner  In  all 
professional  sports  today; 

Whereas  Art  Rooney  Sr.  unfailingly  and 
unsparingly  served  his  team  and  his  com- 
munity  through   years  of  adversity; 

Whereas  Art  Rooney  Sr.  and  his  Pittsburgh 
Steelers  are  now  enjoying  an  unprecedented 
era  of  triumph.  Just  as  their  home  city  of 
Pittsburgh  has  emerged  as  a  center  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commends  Art  Rooney  Sr.  for  his  de- 
votion to  his  team  and  his  city,  and  for  his 
spirit  that  has  persevered  through  adversity 
and  has  guided  them  to  victory. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   EXTENSION   OF  TIME 
FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  1  hour,  and  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein  for  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  speak  during  the  period  for  the 
transition  of  routine  morning  business 
up  to  20  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
H.R.  3757 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  Order  No.  519,  H.R. 
3757,  the  Channel  Islands  National  Park 
bill,  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
time  agreement  thereon  as  follows:  1 
hour  equally  divided  on  the  bill,  to  be 
controlled  by  Mr.  Bumpers  8r<d  Mr.  Hat- 
field; 30  minutes  on  any  amendment; 
30  minutes  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Church  dealing  with  omitted  lands 
along  the  Snake  River;  1  hour  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hatfield  on  Yguenna 
Head;  1  hour  equally  divided  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hatfield  on  Presi- 
dential birthplace;  1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field on  the  Georgetown  waterfront;  1 
hour  equally  divided  on  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Hollings  on  land  for  docking 
facilities  for  Fort  Sumter;  30  minutes  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Cranston  dealing 
with  the  whale  artifacts  collection  for 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area;  30  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Cranston  dealing  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
Advisory  Committee;  20  minutes  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Chair  or  if  the  Chair  en- 
tertains discussion  thereon;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form;  pro- 
viding further  that  germaneness  is  to 
apply  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  the  amendments 
must  be  germane  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection,  although  I  have  some  won- 
derment that  the  Channel  Islands,  off 
the  coast  of  California  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, have  suddenly  brought  with  them 
a  lot  of  things  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Each  day  gives 
cause  for  much  wonderment  about  many 
bills  that  are  called  up.  especially  when 
it  comes  to  time  agreements. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  does,  indeed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  told  that  a  Senator  is  com- 
ing to  the  Chamber  to  speak.  I  now 
understand  that  he  will  not  be  prepared 
to  speak  until  a  little  later. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
today. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:41  a.m.,  recessed  until  11  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Glenn). 


NEED  FOR  PROMPT  ACTION  ON  ANY 
DECISION  FOR  AN  ACREAGE  DI- 
VERSION PROGRAM  FOR  THE  1980 
CROPS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FEED- 
GRAIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  366)  relating  to 
the  need  for  prompt  action  on  any  decision 
for  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  the  1980 
crops  of  wheat  and  feedgraln. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Committee  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  the  laiiking  member  (Mr. 
Helms),  with  the  majority  leader,  and 
with  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  has 
not  been  cleared  with  the  majority  lead- 
er. The  Senator  is  just  mistaken.  The 
matter  has  not  yet  finally  been  cleared 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  par- 
don me.  I  imderstood  there  was  no  ob- 
jection. I  understood  the  Senator's  aide 
had  cleared  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  now  told  that  Senator  Tal- 
madge  has  cleared  it. 

Has  the  Senator  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  our  Nation's  farmers  are  today 
in  a  state  of  unnecessary  anguish.  With 
the  initial  fears  created  by  the  adminis- 


tration's announcement  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
still  fresh  in  their  minds,  they  must  now 
face  even  more  xmcertainty. 

The  March  1  date  for  the  administra- 
tion's announcement  of  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  an  acreage 
diversion  program  implemented  in  1980 
is  much  too  late  to  be  of  assistance  to 
farmers  throughout  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  Many  of  these  farmers 
begin  planting  com  in  late  February. 
Orders  for  seed,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and 
other  necessary  items  for  planting  must 
he  placed  several  weeks  prior  to  the  an- 
ticipated planting  date  to  insure  ade- 
quate time  for  delivery.  How  can  these 
farmers  be  expected  to  make  rational 
planting  and  marketing  decisions  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  administration's 
plans  regarding  a  crop  diversion  pro- 
gram in  1980? 

Mr.  President,  on  several  occasions  I 
have  expressed  my  support  of  the  sus- 
pension of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  I  have  also  strongly 
voiced  my  views  that  farmers  should  not 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden.  It  seems  to  me  that  forcing  them 
to  make  critical  planting  decisions — de- 
cisions that  have  the  potential  of  bank- 
rupting many  farmers  should  they  seri- 
ously miscalculate — is  clearly  unfair  and 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  real  and 
serious  problem.  In  1978,  the  value  of 
com  produced  for  grain  purposes  in 
South  Carolina  exceeded  $68  million. 
The  farmers  of  South  Carolina  cannot 
afford  to  make  decisions  of  such  great 
magnitude  in  the  state  of  suspense  they 
find  themselves  in  today. 

Findings  of  a  survey,  completed  just 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  sus- 
pension of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  indicate  that  South  Carolina 
farmers  planned  to  increase  com  acre- 
age by  19  percent  in  1980.  Today,  these 
farmers  have  no  idea  of  what  they 
should  do. 

Several  days  ago,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland, 
which  other  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina congressional  delegation  cosigned. 
urging  a  prompt  announcement  of  any 
decisions  pertaining  to  acreage  diversion 
programs  in  1980.  Today  I  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing the  urgency  of  announcing 
such  decisions  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
am  now  uitroducing  an  appropriate 
Senate  resolution  for  this  purpose. 

The  administration  has  committed  it- 
self to  insuring  that  the  American  farm- 
ers not  be  forced  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  effects  of  the  grain 
embargo.  Yet,  Southeastern  farmers  are 
today  being  forced  to  do  just  that.  This 
situation  is  most  unfair  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Berg- 
land be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 
■  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


UJS.  Senate. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    THE    Jin>ICIAKT, 

Washi-ngton,  D.C.,  January  31. 1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Bebgland. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretabt  Bexgland:  The  present 
March  1st  deadline  for  announcing  any  de- 
cisions concerning  acreage  diversion  programs 
for  the  1980  crops  of  feed  grain  and  wheat 
is  a  point  of  great  concern  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Congressional  Delegation. 

Farmers  In  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  In 
the  rest  of  the  Souhteast.  are  currently  at- 
tempting to  formulate  planting  and  market- 
ing strategies  for  the  1980  crop  year.  In  fact, 
many  of  these  farmers  normaUy  begin  the 
planting  of  corn  in  late  February.  In  order  for 
supplies  to  arrive  at  the  appropriate  time, 
the  farmers  must  place  their  orders  with 
farm  suppliers  several  weeks  in  advance  of 
their  anticipated  planting  date. 

The  farmers  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Southeast  have  been  placed  In  a  verv  awk- 
ward position  as  a  result  of  the  late  an- 
nouncement date  for  a  decision  on  acreage 
diversion  programs  In  1980.  We  feel  that  plac- 
ing these  farmers  in  such  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty la  completely  unfair.  They  cannot  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  make  rational 
planting  and  marketing  decisions  under  the 
existing  conditions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  strongly  urge  you 
to  announce  a  decision  on  any  acreage  di- 
version programs  for  the  1980  crops  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat  as  soon  as  possible.  Fur- 
thermore, we  urge  you  to  Implement  any  pro- 
grams necessary  to  protect  producers  of  other 
agricultural  conunodltles  that  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Administration's  re- 
cent decision  not  to  issue  export  licenses  for 
any  agricultural  products  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Mendel  Davis. 
Butler  Derrick. 
John  W.  Jenrette,  Jr., 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Carroll  A.  Campbell,  Jr.. 
Floyd  Spence, 
Kenneth  L.  Holland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  366)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   366 

Whereas  American  farmers  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  suspension  of  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  future  effects  of  the  suspen- 
sion on  the  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
are  uncertain;  and 

Whereas  farmers  In  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  need  to  begin  ordering 
supplies,  preparing  their  acreage  for  plant- 
ing, and  making  other  necessary  plans  for 
the  1980  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains;  and 

Whereas  American  farmers  cannot  make 
rational  planting  and  marketing  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  1980  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  without  adequate  information 
concerning  the  executive  branch's  plans  for 
an  acreage  diversion  program  for  such  crops: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
announce  promptly  his  decision  on  whether 
there  will  be  an  acreage  diversion  program 
In  effect  for  the  1980  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  recOTisider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


S.  2284 — NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE 
ACT  OP  1980 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  joining  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh),  the  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  the  vice  chairman,  and  Senator 
Mathias.  to  introduce  the  National  In- 
telligence Act  of  1980. 

Senator  Mathias,  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Charters  and 
GuideUnes.  and  I.  as  ohaLman,  are  act- 
ing at  the  direction  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Shortly  after  President  Carter  was 
inaugurated,  the  full  committee  met 
with  the  President  and  agreed  to  work 
together  to  write  a  legislative  charter 
governing  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States.  We  all  agreed  that  a 
consensus  was  desirable  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  in 
order  to  write  a  statute  that  would  have 
the  widest  possible  support.  The  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Act  represent.s  end- 
less hours  of  work  over  the  past  3  years 
by  members  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, the  intelligence  community,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  the  White  House. 
This  effort  has  been  thoroughly  biparti- 
san; regulation  of  intelligence  activity  is 
much  too  vital  to  our  national  interest  to 
be  lost  in  partisan  wrangling. 

With  only  one  major  exception  which 
I  shall  discuss  later,  the  committee  and 
the  executive  branch  have  indeed  reach- 
ed a  consensus  on  the  conduct  of  intelli- 
gence activities.  The  positions  in  this  bill 
are  not  mine  or  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee's; they  represent  the  joint  prod- 
uct of  the  executive  branch  and  the  sub- 
committee. In  his  state  of  the  Union 
speech,  the  President  called  for  "quick 
passage  of  a  charter  to  define  clearlv  the 
legal  authority  and  accountability  of  our 
intelligence  agencies."  The  National  In- 
teUigence  Act  is  that  charter.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  nation  has  set 
down  m  law  what  it  expects  from  its  in- 
telligence agencies. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  the 
current  "charter"  for  inteUigence  activi- 
ties is  vague  and  cursory.  As  Clark  Clif- 

;f„  '  f  ,5''lT^'^'  ^"**^°'"  o^  *hat  legisla- 
tion, told  this  committee,  that  act  was 
considered  interim  legislation  that  would 
be  replaced  once  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress better  knew  what  was  required 
Here,  we  have  given  the  intelligence  com- 
munity authority  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

We  set  forth  the  mission  of  the  prin- 
cipal agencies  in  as  much  detail  as 
needed.  The  role  of  the  National  Security 
Council  in  defining  intelligence  policies 
is  clearly  spelled  out.  As  under  the 
President's  Executive  order,  a  central 
figure— here  caUed  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence— is  given  the  author- 
ity to  coordinate  the  foreign  Intelligence 
fimctions  of  separate  entities  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  including  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Secur- 
ity Agency,  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Specific  authority  is  given  to  these 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  kinds  of  intel- 
ligence activities  which  are  required  in 


today's  world.  This  includes  collection  of 
foreign  intelligence  through  both  techni- 
cal and  human  sources.  It  includes  en- 
gaging in  counterintelligence  and  coun- 
terterrorism  activities.  And  finally,  It  also 
includes,  when  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  conduct  of  spe- 
cial activities,  or  covert  action. 

Although  there  are  restrictions  and 
limitations  on  intelligence  activities,  the 
act  authorizes  all  intelligence  activities 
which  the  agencies  believe  are  necessary. 
Unwarranted  restraint  on  the  CIA  is 
removed.  For  example,  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  which  requires  admittedly 
excessive  reporting  to  Congress  on  covert 
operations  overseas  would  be  modified  to 
limit  prior  notice  only  to  the  intelligence 
oversight  committees.  Similarly,  CIA  has 
complained  of  unnecessary  burdens 
caused  by  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
requests.  Yet  all  agree  that  the  FOIA 
has  helped  make  the  CIA  accountable  to 
the  American  people.  In  the  context  of 
comprehensive  legislation,  the  account- 
ability of  the  CIA  is  insured  by  stand- 
ards and  procedures,  congressional  over- 
sight, and  the  annual  public  report  of  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence.  Thus, 
we  have  been  able  to  modify  CIA's  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  FOIA  in  the  con- 
text of  a  comprehensive  charter;  CIA 
would  have  to  furnish  information  only 
to  Americans  asking  about  themselves 
or  to  those  requesting  finished  intelli- 
gence reports. 

Instead  of  restrictions,  the  act  stresses 
a  system  of  oversight  and  accountability. 
No  more  could  any  intelligence  agency 
conceivably  be  out  of  control.  By  insur- 
ing accountability,  we  hope  also  to  in- 
sure that  decisions  are  made  by  the  right 
people,  at  the  right  time.  There  is  not 
excessive  detail  here,  either.  The  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  is  required  to  approve 
only  two  types  of  activities  which  by 
their  nature  require  the  highest-level 
attention — covert  actions  and  using  co- 
vert techniques  to  obtain  essential  for- 
eign intelligence  from  an  American  who 
is  not  a  spy. 

In  investigating  Americans,  the  agen- 
cies are  told  what  is  proper  and  what  is 
not.  Clear  instructions  to  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  are  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate that  intelligence  activities  are 
fully  supported  by  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  Restraints  on  ac- 
tivities affecting  Americans  are  neces- 
sary and,  at  the  same  time,  these  re- 
straints are  designed  not  to  affect  the 
agencies'  major  task  of  collecting  and 
analyzing  foreign  intelligence. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
there  is  a  presumption  that  Americans 
will  not  be  investigated  unless  they  are 
acting  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  power  or 
committing  espionage.  Searches  and 
seizures  of  the  possessions  of  Americans 
are  not  permitted  without  a  court  order, 
although  I  might  add  that  the  commit- 
tee should  take  a  further  look  at  the  is- 
sue of  surreptitious  entries.  One  excep- 
tion to  the  general  presumption  against 
collecting  intelligence  on  innocent  Amer- 
icans is  made  in  the  charter.  In  extraor- 
dinary cases,  when  an  American  per- 
son possesses  information  which  the 
President  believes  to  be  essential  to  the 
national  security,  the  President  may  ap- 
prove   such    collection    using    "covert 


techniques,"  a  term  which  I  hope  will  be 
construed  broadly.  I  have  some  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  such  a  provision 
because  it  permits  the  Government  to 
collect  information  by  intrusive  means 
on  innocent  Americans,  but  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  consistently  maintained 
that  this  authority  is  needed  for  unfore- 
seen circumstances  where  there  is  a 
grave  danger  to  the  national  security 
and  there  is  no  other  way  to  secure  the 
needed  information. 

The  foundation  of  this  charter  enter- 
prise is  congressional  oversight.  The 
minimum  necessary  to  insure  that  secret 
activities  will  be  conducted  in  accord 
with  the  Constitution  is  effective  over- 
sight. Because  intelligence  operations 
are  secret,  they  are  not  subject  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  debate,  as  is  normal  for- 
eign policy.  Thus,  the  intelligence  com- 
mittees must  play  key  roles  as  repre- 
sentatives for  the  American  people  in 
overseeing  intelligence.  Full  access  to 
timely  information  and  prior  notice  of 
significant  activities  are  the  prerequisite 
for  intelligence  legislation.  Without  it 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  careful 
scrutiny  of  intelligence  activities  will  be 
given  by  the  legislative  branch. 

The  bill  introduced  today  acknowl- 
edges the  committee's  rights  to  be  fully 
and  currently  informed  and  to  receive 
access  to  necessary  information.  Of 
course,  we  understand  the  grave  respon- 
sibility we  have  undertaken  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  and  to  protect  in- 
telhgence  secrets.  In  the  3  years  the  In- 
telligence Committee  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, we  have  achieved  a  reputation  for 
keeping  intelligence  secrets  and  in  fact 
have  been  congratulated  by  President 
Carter  for  our  record  in  this  area. 

The  one  fundamental  disagreement 
with  the  executive  branch  in  this  entire 
charter  in  fact  deals  with  oversight  lan- 
guage: it  is  this  disagreement  which  has 
prevented  introduction  of  a  wholly 
agreed  bill.  The  bill  contains  a  provision 
requiring  prior  notice  to  the  Intelligence 
Committees  of  covert  activities.  We  have 
also  provided  for  a  waiver  of  the  usual 
prior  notice  procedure  in  extraordinary 
circumstances;  prior  notice  would  be 
provided  only  to  the  two  intelligence 
committees'  chairmen  and  vice  chairmen 
and  also  to  the  Speaker,  the  Senate  ma- 
jorty  leader,  and  the  two  minority  lead- 
ers. As  of  this  moment  we  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  on  this  issue  with 
the  administration,  and  thus  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  directed  us  to  introduce 
the  bill  without  executive  branch  agree- 
ment on  this  particular  issue. 

The  committee  believes  that  at  times 
covert  operations  are  necessary,  as  does 
the  President.  At  the  same  time,  investi- 
gations of  the  covert  action  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  U.S.  Government  since 
1947  and  the  experience  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  to  date 
gives  strong  support  to  the  view  that  co- 
vert actions  pose  great  risks  to  the 
United  States  if  they  go  wrong,  or  if  they 
are  ill-conceived  or  ill-advised.  Such 
high  risk  activities  that  can  seriously  af- 
fect the  interests  of  the  United  States,  its 
policies,  or  its  reputation  require  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Congress  through  its 
oversight  committees.  At  the  same  time, 
this  committee  believes  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  inform  the  Congress 
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prior  to  undertaking  covert  activities. 
The  consideration  and  advice  of  the  com- 
mittees would  further  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's interest  to  have  the  advice  from 
the  two  intelligence  committees,  even 
though  approval  is  not  required.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that,  Mr.  President. 

We  are  not  seeking  and  never  have 
sought  to  give  these  committees  either  a 
veto  or  a  required  approval  before  such 
actions  as  might  be  anticipated  and  ini- 
tiated by  the  executive  branch.  Congress, 
through  the  committees,  should  share 
with  the  President  the  responsibility  to 
represent  the  public  interest. 

The  President  has  sent  a  letter  which 
I  will  have  printed  in  the  Record  directly 
after  this  statement — acknowledging 
that  the  administration  and  the  subcom- 
mittee are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
this  bill  but  that  there  are  a  few  differ- 
ences. One  of  these  differences  centers 
around  a  criminal  statute  designed  to 
punish  those  who  disclose  the  names  of 
undercover  officers.  Like  many  others, 
nothing  makes  my  blood  boil  more  than 
seeing  a  former  CIA  employee  traipsing 
about  the  world  pointing  fingers  at  peo- 
ple who  are  risking  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

However,  in  the  National  Intelligence 
Act.  the  statute  is  aimed  at  those  who 
have  violated  their  trust,  who  have  re- 
ceived authorized  access  to  this  informa- 
tion through  their  jobs.  The  administra- 
tion would  prefer  to  cover  anyone  who 
discloses  these  names;  but  for  reasons 
relating  to  constitutional  considerations, 
thus  far  we  have  felt  that  should  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  those  who  have 
abused  their  trust. 

I  am  hopeful  that  recent  world  events 
have  given  intelligence  charters  a  major 
impetus.  These  comprehensive  charters 
would  actually  help  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies by  giving  them  statutory  authority 
for  a  clearly  defined  mission.  We  have 
been  studying  what  is  needed  for  3  years. 
We  are  ready  to  get  these  charters  be- 
fore Congress  and  move  quickly  on  them. 
Hearings  on  the  charter  are  tentatively 
scheduled  to  begin  February  21.  I  can 
understand  the  desire  of  the  CIA  and 
of  the  President  to  remove  any  unneces- 
sary restrictions  from  our  intelligence 
activities,  but  this  should  be  done  in  the 
context  of  comprehensive  legislation  as 
far  as  possible.  I  know  the  President 
agrees  with  this.  If  the  impetus  for  char- 
ter legislation  is  expended  only  on  short- 
term  needs,  this  might  undercut  the 
chances  for  passage  of  comprehensive 
charter  legislation  containing  provisions 
that  could  very  well  prove  more  impor- 
tant to  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of 
our  intelligence  system  in  the  long-run. 

Other  bills  have  been  introduced  which 
are  intended  to  achieve  many  if  not  all 
of  the  aims  of  the  National  Intelligence 
Act.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  is  to  consider  those  bills,  to- 
gether with  this  one.  and  the  full  com- 
mittee's position  will  become  clear  in 
hearings  and  markup.  On  behalf  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  I  can  say  to  you 
today  that  legislation  will  be  reported  out 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  this  spring 
which  removes  any  unwarranted  re- 
straints on  CIA  and  at  the  same  time 
promises  proper  congressional  oversight. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  the  following 
letter  from  the  White  House,  signed  by 
the  President: 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Over  the  past  two 
years,  this  Administration  and  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  have 
worked  closely  and  diligently  together  in  an 
effort  to  agree  on  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive charter  for  the  nations  intelligence 
community.  Our  goal  has  been  to  provide  for 
a  strong,  effective  intelligence  effort  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  individual  rights  and 
liberties. 

As  our  January  30  meeting  confirmed, 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  most  of  the 
important  issues.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially Senator  Huddleston  and  his  Subcom- 
mittee, for  their  outstanding  contribution  to 
this  effort.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  v.e 
have  reached  virtually  complete  agreement 
on  the  organization  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity and  on  the  authorizations  and  re- 
strictions pertaining  to  inteUigence  collec- 
tion and  special  activities. 

Although  a  few  issues  remain  to  be  re- 
solved, I  urge  that  we  move  ahead  on  this 
Important  legislative  endeavor.  The  substan- 
tial agreement  we  have  already  achieved 
should  facilitate  resolution  of  remaining  dif- 
ferences in  a  manner  that  will  not  bar  or 
deter  necessary  action  In  extraordinary  and 
difficult  circumstances.  In  the  course  of  our 
work  together,  we  have  overcome  a  number 
of  misconceptions  and  misapprehensions.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  the  system  of  over- 
sight works  as  a  safeguard  against  abuse.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
resolve  the  remaining  issues  so  as  to  protect 
the  capacity  of  our  government  to  act,  while 
ensuring  that  our  crucial  Intelligence  serv- 
ices are  operating  within  the  bounds  of  law 
and  propriety. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  emphasize  my  sup- 
port for  a  comprehensive  Intelligence  charter, 
and  for  the  majority  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  your  submission.  Only  a  compre- 
hensive charter  will  give  the  American  intel- 
ligence community  the  kind  of  endorsement 
it  needs  and  deserves  from  the  American 
people.  I  also  want  to  express  again  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  Committee's  assistance  in 
this  effort.  I  trust  that  our  disagreements 
can  be  resolved  as  the  legislative  process  con- 
tinues. 

Sincerely. 

JzMMT  Carter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Intelli- 
gence Act  of  1980". 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Part  A — ^Findings;  Purposes;  Depinitions 

statement  of  findings 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the 
following  findings  : 

(1)  Intelligence  activities  should  provide 
timely,  accurate,  and  relevant  information 
and  analysis  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  relations  and  the  protection  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  collection  and  production  of  in- 
telligence should  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
that  avoids  waste  and  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort  within  the  intelligence 
community. 

(3)  Supervision  and  control  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  intelligence  activities  are  in 
support  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  do  not  abridge  rights  protected  by 


the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 

States. 

STATEMENT  OF  PX7RPOSES 

Sbc.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  authorize  the  InteUigence  activities 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions and  the  protection  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  to  replace  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  governing  inteUigence 
activities; 

(3)  to  ensure  that  the  inteUigence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  United  States  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  Interests  and  are 
properly  and  effectively  directed,  regulated, 
coordinated,  and  administered; 

(4)  to  ensure  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  provided.  In  the  most  effi- 
cient manner,  with  accurate,  relevant,  and 
timely  Information  and  analysis  so  that  sound 
and  informed  decisions  may  be  made  regard- 
ing the  security  and  vital  intereste  of  the 
United  States  and  so  that  the  United  States 
may  be  protected  against  foreign  IntelUgence 
activities,  international  terrorist  activities, 
and  other  forms  of  hostile  action  by  foreign 
powers,  organizations,  or  their  agents,  or  by 
International  terrorists,  directed  against  the 
United  States;  and 

(6)  to  ensure  that  the  entitles  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  are  accountable  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  that  the  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States  are  conducted 
In  a  msmner  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "communications  security" 
means  the  protection  resulting  from  any 
measure  taken  to  deny  unauthorized  persons 
Information  derived  from  the  telecommuni- 
cations of  the  United  States  related  to  the 
national  security,  or  from  any  measure  taken 
to  ensure  the  authenticity  of  such  telecom- 
munications. 

(2)  The  term  "counterintelligence"  means 
Information  pertaining  to  the  capabilities, 
intentions,  or  activities  of  any  foreign  pow- 
er, organization,  or  person  in  the  fields  of 
espionage,  other  clandestine  Intelligence  ac- 
tivity, covert  action,  assassination,  or  sabo- 
tage. 

(3)  The  term  "counterlnteUlgence  activ- 
ity" means — 

(A)  the  collection,  retention,  processing, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  counterin- 
telligence; and 

(B)  any  other  activity,  except  for  person- 
nel, document,  physical  and  communica- 
tions security  programs,  undertaken  to 
counter  or  protect  against  the  espionage, 
other  clandestine  intelligence  activity,  covert 
action,  assassination,  or  sabotage,  or  similar 
activities  of  a  foreign  government. 

(4)  The  term  "oounterterrorlsm  IntelU- 
gence" means  Information  pertaining  to  the 
capabilities,  intentions,  or  activities  of  any 
foreign  power,  organization  or  person  re- 
lated to  international  terrorist  activity. 

(5)  The  term  "counterterrorism  intelli- 
gence activity"  means — 

(A)  the  collection,  retention,  processing, 
analysis,  or  dissemination  of  counterterror- 
ism intelligence;  and 

(B)  any  other  activity  undertaken  by  an 
entity  of  the  intelligence  community  to 
counter  or  protect  against  International  ter- 
rorist activity. 

(6)  The  term  "cover"  means  any  means  by 
which  the  true  Identity  or  relationship  with 
an  entity  of  the  intelligence  community  of 
any  activity,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  entity,  or  of  a  related  corporation  or 
orgSLhization,  Is  disguised  or  concealed. 

(7)  The  terms  "departments  and  agen- 
cies" and  "department  or  agency"  mean  any 
department,  agency,  bureau,  independent 
establishment,  or  wholly  owned  corporation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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(8)  The  term  ""foreign  intelligence""  means 
Information  pertaining  to  the  capabilities, 
intentions  or  activities  of  any  foreign  state, 
government,  organization,  association,  or 
individual,  or  information  on  the  foreign  as- 
pects of  narcotics  production  and  trafficlclng. 
but  does  not  include  counterintelligence, 
counter  terrorism  intelligence,  or  tactical  In- 
telligence. 

(9)  The  term  "foreign  intelligence  activ- 
ity'" means  the  collection,  retention,  process- 
ing, analysis,  or  dissemination  of  foreign  In- 
telligence. 

(10)  The  term  ""intelligence'"  means  for- 
eign intelligence,  counterintelligence,  coun- 
terterrorism  intelligence,  and  information 
relating  to  or  resulting  from,  any  Intelligence 
activity. 

(11)  The  term  ""Intelligence  activity"' 
means — 

(A)  any  foreign  Intelligence  activity; 

(B)  any  counterintelligence  activity; 

(C)  any  counterterrorlsm  intelligence  ac- 
tivity; 

(D)  any  special  activity. 

(12  The  terms  ""Intelligence  community"" 
and  "entity  of  the  intelligence  community" 
mean: — 

(A)  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence; 

(B)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(C)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency; 

(D)  the  National  Security  Agency; 

(E)  the  offices  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  collection  of  specialized  na- 
tional intelligence  through  reconnaissance 
programs; 

(P)  the  intelligence  components  of  the 
military  services; 

(0)  the  Intelligence  components  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

(H)  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  State; 

(1)  the  foreign  intelligence  components  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury; 

(J)  the  foreign  Intelligence  components  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

(K)  the  successor  to  any  of  the  agencies, 
offices,  components,  or  bureaus  named  in 
clauses  (A)  through  (J);  and 

(L)  such  other  comf>onents  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  as  may  be  engaged 
in  intelligence  activities. 

(13)  The  term  "International  terrorist 
activity"  means  any  activity  which — 

(A)  Involves — 

(I)  killing,  causing  serious  bodily  harm 
to,  or  kidnapping  one  or  more  individuals: 

(II)  violent  destruction  of  property; 

(ill)  an  attempt  or  credible  threat  to 
commit  any  act  described  In  clause  (i)  or 
(U);  and 

(B)  appears  Intended  to  endanger  a  pro- 
tectee of  the  Secret  Service  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  or  to  further  ix>lltlcal,  social, 
or  economic  goals  by — 

(I)  Intimidating  or  coercing  a  civilian 
population  or  any  segment  thereof; 

(II)  Influencing  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment or  international  organization  by 
intimidation  or  coercion;  or 

(III)  obtaining  widespread  publicity  for 
a  group  or  its  cause;  and 

(C)  occurs  totally  outside  the  United 
States,  or  transcends  national  boundaries 
in  terms  of — 

(1)  the  means  by  which  its  objective  Is 
accomplished; 

(U)  the  civilian  population,  government, 
or  International  organization  it  appears 
Intended  to  coerce  or  intimidate,  or 

(ill)  the  locale  in  which  Its  perpetrators 
operate  or  seek  asylum. 

(14)  The  term  "national  intelligence" 
means  foreign  intelligence  which  is  collected, 
retained,  processed,  or  disseminated  by  the 
entitles  of  the  intelligence  community  for 
use  In  the  formulation  and  direction  of  na- 
tional policy. 

(15)  The  term  "national  intelligence  ac- 


tivity" means  (A)  any  special  activity,  (B) 
any  foreign  intelligence  activity  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  to  collect  or  produce  na- 
tional intelligence,  and  (C)  any  foreign  in- 
telligence activity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  national  intelligence  activity. 

(16)  The  term  "national  Intelligence  bud- 
get" means  the  budget  prepared  by  the  Dir- 
ector of  National  Intelligence  pursuant  to 
section  308  of  this  Act  and  Includes  all  funds 
for— 

(A)  the  programs  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  National  Intelligence; 

(B)  the  Consolidated  Cryptologic  Program, 
the  programs  of  the  offices  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  collection  of 
specialized  national  intelligence  through  re- 
connaissance programs,  and  the  Oeneral  De- 
fense Intelligence  Program,  except  such  ele- 
ments of  these  programs  as  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  agree  should  be  excluded;   and 

(C)  any  other  program  or  programs  of  any 
department  or  agency  designated  by  the 
President  or  Jointly  by  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  and  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(17)  The  term  "proprietary"  means  a  sole 
proprietorship,  partnership,  corporation, 
other  commercial  entity  organized  in  the 
United  States,  or  other  entity  organized 
abroad  that  is  owned  or  controlled  by  an 
entity  of  the  intelligence  community  but 
whose  relationship  to  that  entity  is  not  of- 
ficially acknowledged. 

(18)  The  term  "special  activity"  means  an 
activity  conducted  abroad  which  is  (A)  de- 
signed to  further  official  United  States  pro- 
grams and  policies  abroad,  and  (B)  planned 
and  executed  so  that  the  role  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  not  apparent  or  ac- 
knowledged publicly.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  conterintelligence  or  counterter- 
rorlsm intelligence  activity  or  the  collection, 
retention,  processing,  dissemination  and 
analysis  of  intelligence  or  related  support 
functions,  nor  any  diplomatic  activity  of  the 
United  States. 

(19)  The  term  "'tactical  intelligence" 
means  information  pertaining  to  the  ca- 
pabilities, intentions,  or  activities  of  any 
foreign  state,  government  organization,  as- 
sociation, or  individual  required  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain their  readiness  for  combat  operations 
and  to  support  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
combat  operations  by  the  United  States. 

(20)  The  term  "United  States",  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense,  means  all  areas  un- 
der the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

(21)  The  term  "United  States  person" 
means — 

(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  (as  defined  in  section  101 
(a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act),  except  that  such  alien  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  lost  status  as  a  United  States 
person  for  purposes  of  this  Act  after  one  year 
of  continuous  residence  outside  the  United 
States  until  information  is  obtained  which 
Indicates  an  intent  on  the  part  of  such  alien 
to  return  to  the  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent resident  alien; 

(C)  any  unincorporated  association  orga- 
nized In  the  United  States  or  a  substantial 
number  of  whose  members  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  aliens  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence  and  which  is 
not  openly  acknowledged  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  governments  to  be  directed  and 
controlled  by  such  foreign  government  or 
governments,  except  that  an  unincorporated 
association  outside  the  United  States  may 
be  presumed  not  to  be  a  United  States  per- 
son until  information  is  obtained  which  in- 
dicates the  contrary;  or 

vD)  any  corporation  which  is  Incorporated 
in  the  United  States  and  which  is  not  openly 


aclcnowledged  by  a  foreign  government  or 
governments  to  be  directed  and  controlled 
by  such  government  or  governments,  except 
that  a  corporation  or  corporate  subsidiary 
Incorporated  abroad  or  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign power  abroad  is  not  a  United  States 
person. 

Part  B — General  Intelligence  AtrxHORrriEs 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR     INTELLIGENCE     ACTIVrTIES 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  entities  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community  are  authorized  to  conduct 
intelligence  activities,  under  the  direction 
and  review  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  only  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  department  or  agency 
from  collecting,  retaining,  processing,  ana- 
lyzing, or  disseminating  Information  if  sucii 
department  or  agency  is  otherwise  author- 
ized to  do  so. 

(c)  Elxcept  as  expressly  provided,  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
or  affect  any  activities  of  any  department 
or  agency  that  are  not  intelligence  activities. 

(d)  Except  as  expressly  provided,  nothing 
in  this  Act  is  intended  to  affect  or  alter  ex- 
isting responsibilities  under  law,  including 
those  established  under  22  U.S.c    2680a. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
community  to  conduct  any  activity  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  any  person  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

NATIONAL      SECURITY       COUNCIL 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  National  Security  Coun- 
cil shall  provide  the  highest  level  review  of, 
guidance  for,  and  direction  to  the  conduct 
of  all  intelligence  activities.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  Security  Council,  or 
such  committees  of  the  National  Security 
Council  as  may  be  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  to — 

(1)  establish  requirements  and  priorities 
for  national  intelligence; 

(2)  review  the  responsiveness  of  program 
and  budget  proposals  to  intelligence  require- 
ments and  priorities; 

(3)  review  the  quality  of  national  intelli- 
gence products  and  develop  appropriate  pol- 
icy guidance; 

(4)  develop  policy,  standards,  and  doctrine 
for  the  conduct  of  counterintelligence  and 
counterterrorlsm  intelligence  activities; 

(5)  advise  and  assist  the  President  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  with  respect  to  com- 
munications security.  Including  the  relation- 
ship between  the  communications  security 
and  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States; 

(6)  perform  its  responsibilities  under  Pan 
C  of  this  title  and  under  Sec.  213  of  this  Act; 
and 

(b)  The  President  may — 

(1)  establish  such  committees  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  as  may  be  necessary 
to  discharge  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act; 

(2)  determine  the  membership  of  such 
committees,  consistent  with  this  Act,  includ- 
ing designation  of  a  chairman  and  require- 
ments for  attendance  of  members; 

(3)  prescribe  such  other  standards,  proce- 
dures, and  specific  duties  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  such  committees  thereof 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

Part  C — Authorization  and  Procedures  por 
Special  Activities  and  Other  SENsmvE 
Intelligence  Activities 

PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  121.  The  purpose  of  this  Part  Is  to  en- 
sure that  special  activities  are  undertaken 
only  in  support  of  important  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  when  overt 
or  less  sensitive  alternatives  would  not  be 
likely    to    achieve    the    intended   objective; 
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when  such  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
aims,  values,  and  policies  of  the  United 
States;  and  when  the  antlciplated  benefits  of 
such  activities  Justify  the  foreseeable  risks 
and  likely  consequences. 

conduct  of  special  ACTIVrnES 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Special  activities  may  be  con- 
ducted only  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. The  Department  of  Defense  may  also  con- 
duct special  activities  in  accordance  with 
section  123(e).  Any  department  or  agency 
may  conduct  special  activities  when  the 
President  determines  that  the  Intended 
United  States  objective  Is  more  likely  to  be 
achieved. 

(b)  Support  for  any  special  activity  may  be 
provided  by  any  department  or  agency  if  the 
President  determines  for  activities  involving 
substantial  resources,  risks,  or  conse- 
quences, or  if  the  National  Security  Council 
or  a  committee  thereof  determines  for  other 
activities,  that  such  support  is  necessary. 

authorization  for  special  ACTIVmES 

Sec.  123.  Special  activities  shall  be  au- 
thorized only  as  follows: 

(a)  Special  activities  shall  be  authorized 
by  the  President. 

(1)  Authorization  for  any  special  activity 
that  Involves  substantial  resources,  risks,  or 
consequences  shall  require  a  finding  by  the 
President  that  each  such  special  activity  Is 
Important  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Part. 

(2)  Authorization  for  any  other  special 
activities  may  be  by  category  and  shaJI  re- 
quire a  finding  by  the  President  that  such 
category  of  special  activities  is  important  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Part. 
The  National  Security  Council  or  a  commit- 
tee thereof  designated  by  the  President  for 
that  purpose  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  each  such  activity  and  shall 
ensure  that  It  Is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dential finding. 

(b)  Authorization  by  the  President  for 
special  activities  shall  be  preceded  by  a  re- 
view by  the  National  Security  Council  or  a 
committee  thereof  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  that  purpose.  Such  review  shall  In- 
clude an  assessment  and  a  recommendation 
as  to  whether  the  activity  or  category  of 
activities  Is  consistent  with  the  purpoees  of 
this  Part. 

Such  recommendation  shall  Include  the 
views  of  any  member  who  disagrees  with 
the  majority  of  the  Council  or  committee 
thereof. 

(c)  No  decision  or  recommendation  to  the 
President  relating  to  a  special  activity  may 
be  made  by  the  National  Security  Council  or 
a  committee  thereof  unless  the  following 
officers,  or  If  unavailable  their  representa- 
tives, were  present :  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence. 

(d)  Any  special  activity  which  lasts  more 
than  a  year  or  which  Is  substantially  changed 
In  form  or  purpose  must  be  reaffirmed  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  and  reviewed 
by  the  National  Security  Council  or  a  com- 
nilttee  thereof  under  subsection  (b) . 

(e)  "The  President  may  delegate  presiden- 
tial authorities  and  responsibilities  under 
this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  special  activities  conducted  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  time  of 
war  declared  by  Congress  or  during  any  pe- 
riod covered  by  a  report  from  the  President 
to  the  Congress  under  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution. 87  Stat.  565,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  activity  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  report. 

authorization    for    other    SENSmVE 

INTEI-LIGENCE   ACTIVrriES 

Sec  124.  The  President  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  approval  of  sensitive  foreign 
Intelligence,  counterintelligence,  or  counter- 


terrorism  intelligence  activities  which  may 
require  review  or  findings  by  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  a  committee 
thereof,  the  Director  of  National  Intelli- 
gence, the  head  of  an  entity  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community,  or  any  other  designated 
official. 

congressional   NOTIFICATION 

Sec  125.  Each  special  activity  authorized 
under  section  123(a)(1)  and  each  category 
of  special  activities  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 123(a)(2)  shall  be  considered  signifi- 
cant anticipated  intelligence  activities  for 
the  purposes  of  the  requirement  of  section 
142  of  this  Act.  except  that  such  prior  notice 
may  be  limited  for  a  period  of  forty-eight 
hours  to  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate  if  the  P>resldent 
determines  it  is  essential  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  affecting  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  Such  committees  shall 
be  fully  Informed  under  section  142  of  this 
Act  upon  expiration  of  the  forty-eight  hour 
period. 

Part    D — Limitations    on    Intelligence 

Authorities 

prohibition  on  assassination 

Sec  131.  No  person  employed  by  or  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  engage  cw  conspire  to  engage  in  assas- 
sination. 

integrity   of   private   institutions   of   the 
united  states 

Sec.  132.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish 
public  guidelines  for  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  entitles  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity to  protect  the  integrity  and  Inde- 
pendence of  private  Institutions  of  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional principles. 

(b)  No  entity  of  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity may  use,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing or  maintaining  cover  for  any  officer  of 
that  entity  to  engage  In  foreign  Intelligence 
activities  or  special  activities,  any  affiliation, 
real  or  catenslble,  with  any  United  States 
religious  organization.  United  States  media 
organization,  United  States  educational  in- 
stitution, the  Peace  Corps,  or  any  United 
States  Government  program  designed  to 
promote  education,  the  arts,  humanities,  or 
cultural  affairs  through  international  ex- 
changes. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  voluntary  contacts  or  the 
voluntary  exchange  of  information  between 
any  person  and  any  entity  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

(d)  The  President  may  waive  any  or  all 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  during  any 
period  in  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged In  war  declared  by  Act  of  Congress,  or 
diu-lng  any  period  covered  by  a  report  from 
the  President  to  the  Congress  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  87  Stat.  556,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  carry  out  the  activity  that 
Is  the  subject  of  the  report.  The  President 
shall  notify  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in  a  timely 
manner  of  such  a  waiver  and  Inform  those 
committees  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
requiring  such  a  waiver. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    COVERT    DOMESTIC 
PUBLICATIONS 

Sec.  133.  No  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity may  pay  for  or  otherwise  knowingly 
cause  or  support  distribution  of  any  book, 
magazine,  article,  periodical,  film,  or  video 
or  audio  tape,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
public  opinion  within  the  United  States, 
unless  the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  acknowledged. 


RESTRICTIONS    ON    CONTRACTING 

Sbc.  134.  Entity  sponsorship  of  a  contract 
or  arrangement  for  the  provision  of  goods  or 
serMces  with  any  United  States  organiza- 
tion may  be  concealed  from  such  organiza- 
tion if— 

(a)  the  contract  or  arrangement  is  a  rou- 
tine service  contract,  procurement  contract, 
or  transaction  carried  out  under  the  Econ- 
omy Act,  38  Stat.  1084;  or 

(b)  the  organization  is  not  an  educa- 
tional Institution  and  it  is  determined,  pur- 
suant to  procedures  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  that  such  concealment  is 
necessary  for  intelligence  activities  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

ACTIVrriES   UNDERTAKEN    INOIRECTLT 

Sec  136.  No  entity  of  the  intelligence 
community  and  no  employee  of  an  entity 
of  the  Intelligence  community  may  request 
or  otherwise  knowingly  encourage,  directly 
or  indirectly,  an  Individual,  organization,  or 
foreign  government  to  engage  In  any  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  which  such  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity is  prohibited  by  this  Act  from  en- 
gaging; Provided  however.  That  this  restric- 
tion shall  not  prohibit  any  entity  of  the 
Intelligence  community  from  requesting  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  engage  in  an  activity  that 
is  within  the  authorized  functions  of  the 
department  or  agency  to  which  the  request 
is  made. 

Part  E — Oversight  and  Accountabiutt 

intelligence  oversight  board;  reporting  on 

violations;  disciplinary  procedxtres 

Sec.  141.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"'Board")  whose  members  shall  be  selected 
from  outside  the  Government. 

( b )  The  Board  is  authorized  to  employ  staff 
to  assdst  in  carrying  out  Its  functions. 

(c)  As  prescribed  by  the  President,  the 
Board  shall — 

( 1 )  function  to  provide  the  President  inde- 
pendent oversight  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, in  order  to  report  to  the  President 
on  questions  of  legality  and  propriety; 

(2)  be  given  access  to  all  information  rele- 
vant to  its  functions  which  Is  in  the  pos- 
session, custody  or  control  of  any  entity  of 
the  intelligence  community;  and 

(3)  conduct  such  Inquiries  Into  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  per- 
form Its  functions. 

(d)  Each  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity shall  have  a  general  counsel  or  a 
person  designated  to  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  general  counsel  who  shall  serve  as 
legal  advisor  to  the  head  of  that  entity  and 
shall  have  the  responsibility  to — 

(1)  review  activities  of  that  entity  to  de- 
termine whether  such  activities  are  In  con- 
formity with  tne  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Executive  orders.  Presi- 
dential directives  and  memoranda,  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  policies  of  that  en- 
tity; 

(2)  review  all  rules  and  regulations  of  that 
enuty,  including  but  not  limited  to  any 
rule  or  regulation  proposed  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to  ensure  that  such 
rules  and  regulations  are  In  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  Executive  orders,  and  Presidential 
directives  and  memoranda; 

(3)  report  to  the  Board  any  Intelligence 
matters  as  specified  by  the  President;   and 

(4)  perform  such  additional  duties  as  the 
head  of  that  entity  may  prescribe,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Each  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity shall  have  an  inspector  general  or  a 
person  designated  to  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
ties of  an  Inspector  general  who  shall  have 
the  responsibility 
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( 1 )  Investigate  all  activities  of  that  entity 
to  determine  In  what  respects  authorized 
functions  may  more  effectively  be  performed 
and  to  determine  the  facts  and  clrciimstances 
of  any  alleged  wrongdoing; 

(2)  advise  the  head  of  that  entity  and, 
with  respect  to  matters  of  legality,  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  that  entity  of  findings  regard- 
ing activities  of  that  entity; 

(3)  report  to  the  Board  any  intelligence 
matters  as  specified  by  the  President;  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  Investigations  as 
the  head  of  that  entity  deems  necessary,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  or  a  designee 
shall— 

(1)  report,  in  a  timely  manner,  to  the 
Board  any  intelligence  activity  that  involves 
a  question  as  to  whether  there  has  been  a 
slgiklflcant  violation  of  law  and  which  has 
not  been  previously  reported  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  Board; 

(2)  report  to  the  President  In  a  timely 
manner  any  intelligence  activities  that  In- 
volve serious  questions  of  law; 

(3)  report  to  the  President,  the  Board, 
and  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  entitles  of 
the  intelligence  community,  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, decisions  made  or  actions  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  reports  from  such  entitles  concern- 
ing intelligence  activities;  and 

(4)  keep  the  Board  and  general  counsels 
of  entitles  of  the  intelligence  community  In- 
formed regarding  legal  opinions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  affecting  the  operations 
of  the  intelligence  community. 

(g)  The  head  of  each  entity  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  shall — 

(1)  ensure  that  the  inspector  general  and 
the  general  counsel  of  that  entity  have  ac- 
cess to  any  Information  necessary  to  perform 
their  functions  under  this  Act; 

(2)  provide  to  the  Attorney  General,  In 
accordance  with  applicable  law,  any  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Attorney  General  to  ful- 
fill the  Attorney  General's  responsibilities 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  report  to  the  Attorney  General,  pursu- 
ant to  section  535  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  immediately  upon  discovery,  evidence 
of  possible  violation  of  Federal  criminal  law 
by  any  person  employed  by.  assigned  to.  or 
acting  for,  such  entity;  and 

(4)  report  to  the  Attorney  General  evidence 
of  possible  violations  by  any  other  person  of 
those  Federal  criminal  laws  specified  in 
guidelines  adopted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(h)  All  officers  and  employees  of  each  en- 
tity of  the  Intelligence  community  shall  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Board,  the  Inspector 
general  and  general  counsel  of  that  entity, 
and  the  Attorney  General  in  the  conduct  of 
their  authorized  functions,  and  in  the  re- 
porting of  any  possible  violation  of  law  to 
the  head  of  the  entity  and  the  Inspector 
general  or  general  counsel  of  that  entity  or 
the  Board.  The  head  of  each  entity  of  the 
intelligence  community  shall  ensure  such 
full  cooperation.  No  officer  or  employee  who 
so  reports  in  good  faith  or  so  cooperates 
shall  be  subject  to  adverse  personnel  action 
solely  on  account  of  such  reporting  or  coop- 
eration. 

(I)  (1)  The  head  of  each  entity  of  the  in- 
telligence community  shall  be  empowered  to 
take  disciplinary  action  against  any  person 
employed  by  that  entity  for  any  action  or 
omission  that  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  guidelines,  procedures,  or  regula- 
tions established  pursuant  to  this  Act,  in- 
cluding any  regulation,  procedure,  or  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  personnel,  document, 
communications,  or  physical  security  or  to 
proitect  intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  such 
action  may  Include — 

(A)  suspension  from  employment  without 
pay  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180  days; 

(B)  reduction  in  salary  or  grade,  or  both; 

(C)  dismissal  from  employment;   or 
(O)  a  combination  of  (A)  and  (B) . 


(2)  Before  such  disciplinary  action  is 
taken  under  this  subsection  against  persons 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  an  entity  of  the 
Intelligence  commimlty,  such  persons  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  evidence  on 
their  behalf. 

(3)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  head  of  an  entity  of  the  in- 
telligence community  to  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  or  take  disciplinary  action 
against  any  person  employed  by  or  assigned 
to  that  entity  Tinder  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  this  subsection. 

CONGRESSIONAL    OVEBSIGRT 

Sec.  142.  (a)  CJonsistent  with  all  applicable 
authorities  and  duties,  Including  those  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  upon  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  the  head  of 
each  entity  of  the  intelligence  community 
shall— 

( 1 )  keep  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  of  all  Intelligence  activities 
which  are  the  responsibility  of,  are  engaged 
In  by.  or  are  carried  out  for  or  on  behalf 
of,  that  entity  of  the  intelligence  community, 
including  any  significant  anticipated  Intelli- 
gence activity;  but  the  foregoing  provision 
shall  not  require  approval  of  such  commit- 
tees as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  initia- 
tion of  any  such  anticipated  intellleence 
activity; 

(2)  furnish  any  information  or  material 
concerning  Intelligence  activities  In  the  pos- 
session, custody,  or  control  of  the  head  of 
the  relevant  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity or  in  the  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  any  person  paid  by  such  entity 
whenever  requested  by  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  or  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence;  and 

(3)  report  in  a  timely  fashion  to  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Information  relating  to  Intelligence 
activities  that  are  Illegal  or  improper  and 
corrective  actions  that  are  taken  or  planned. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  entity  of  the  in- 
telligence community  shall  maintain  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  legal  authorities,  pub- 
lished regulations,  and  published  Instruc- 
tions pertaining  to  the  intelligence  activities 
of  that  entity. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  entity  of  the  In- 
telligence community  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  a  record  is  maintained 
and  preserved  of  each  authorization  or  ap- 
proval required  by  law,  regulation  or  pro- 
cedures under  section  212  with  respect  to 
any  intelligence  activity. 

(d)  The  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  furnished  copies  of 
all  record  schedules,  which  the  entitles  of 
the  Intelligence  community  are  required  by 
law  to  furnish  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  including  any  modifications,  amend- 
ments or  supplements,  at  such  time  as  these 
schedules,  modifications,  amendments,  or 
supplements  are  submitted  to  the  Archivist 
for  approval. 

(e)  The  President  may  establish  such 
procedures  as  the  President  determines  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

CONGRESSIONAL     COMMnTEE    REPORTS;     DISCLO- 
SURE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  143.  (a)  The  House  Permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  shall 
report,  at  least  annually,  to  their  respective 
Houses  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States. 
Each  committee  shall  promptly  call  to  the 
attention  of  Its  respective  House,  or  to  any 
appropriate  committee  or  committees  of  its 
respective  House,  any  matter  relating  to  In- 


telligence activities  which  requires  or  should 
have  the  attention  of  such  House  or  such 
committee  or  committees.  In  making  such 
reports,  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  shall  do  so 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  protection 
of  the  national  security  Interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(b)  No  information  or  material  provided 
to  the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  or  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  relating  to  the  Intelligence 
activities  of  any  department  or  agency  that 
has  been  classified  under  established  security 
procedures  or  that  was  submitted  by  the 
Executive  Branch  with  the  request  that  such 
information  or  material  be  kept  confidential 
shall  be  made  public  by  the  House  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  or  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  or 
any  member  thereof,  except  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  658 
of  the  Ninety-Fifth  Congress  In  the  case  of 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  Its  members,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400  of  the  Ninety-Fourth  Congress  In 
the  case  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  Its  members. 

(c)  (1)  The  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  shall,  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  that  committee  shall  prescribe, 
make  any  Information  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  House 
Whenever  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  makes  such  Informa- 
tion available,  that  committee  shall  keep  a 
written  record  showing  which  committee  or 
which  Members  of  the  House  received  such 
information.  No  Member  of  the  House  who, 
and  no  committee  which,  receives  such  in- 
formation under  this  paragraph  shall  dis- 
close such  Information  except  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  658 
of  the  Ninety-Fifth  Congress. 

(2)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence may,  under  such  regulations  as 
that  committee  shall  prescribe  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  such  Information,  make 
any  information  described  In  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  available  to  any  other  committee  or 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  Whenever 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence makes  such  Information  available,  the 
committee  shall  keep  a  written  record  show- 
ing which  committee  or  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  received  such  information.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  who,  and  no  commit- 
tee which,  receives  any  information  under 
this  paragraph,  shall  disclose  such  Informa- 
tion except  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  Ninety- 
Fourth  Congress. 

(d)  No  employee  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  or  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  or  of 
any  committee  to  which  information  Is  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ,  or  any  per- 
son engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to  per- 
form services  for  or  at  the  request  of  such 
committee  shall  be  given  access  to  any  clas- 
sified information  by  such  committee  unless 
such  employee  or  person  has  (1)  agreed  in 
writing  and  under  oath  to  be  bound  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  of  such  committees  as  to  the 
security  of  such  Information  during  and  af- 
ter the  period  of  his  employment  or  con- 
tractual agreement  with  such  committees; 
and  (2)  received  an  approproprlate  security 
clearance  as  determined  by  such  committee 
In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence.  The  type  of  security 
clearance  to  be  required  In  the  case  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  shall,  within  the 
determination  of  such  committees  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  National  Intelli- 
gence be  commensurate  with  the  sensitivity 
of  the  classified  Information  to  which  such 
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employee  or  person  will  be  given  access  by 
such  committees. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  shall  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (as  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE.  AND  COUNTER- 
INTELLIGENCE, AND  COUNTEBTERRERISM  IN- 
TELLIGENCE   ACnVITIES 

Sec.  144.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  national  Intelligence  activity,  counter- 
intelligence activity,  or  counterterrorlsm  in- 
telligence activity  by  any  entity  of  the  in- 
telligence conununlty  unless  funds  for  such 
activity  have  been  previously  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  during  the  same  fiscal 
year  or  during  one  of  the  two  Immediately 
preceding  fiscal  years,  except  that  this  limi- 
tation shcJl  not  apply  to  funds  appropriated 
by  any  continuing  resolution  or  required  by 
pay  raises. 

AUDITS  AND  REVIEWS  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

Sec.  145.  (a)  All  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Office  of  the  Director,  all  funds  appropriated 
to  entities  of  the  Intelligence  community, 
and  all  intelligence  activities  conducted  by 
entitles  of  the  Intelligence  community,  and 
Information  and  materials  relating  thereto, 
shall  be  subject  to  financial  and  program 
management  audit  and  review  by  the  Conyj- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  request  of  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  or  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

(b)  Any  other  committee  of  the  Congress 
may  request  financial  and  program  mansige- 
ment  audits  and  reviews  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  of  any  intelli- 
gence activity  over  which  such  committee 
has  legislative  Jurisdiction,  but  only  through 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  House  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  or 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
The  results  of  any  such  audit  or  review  shall 
be  submitted  to  (1)  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  In  the  case 
of  any  audit  or  review  requested  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
shall  be  made  available  by  such  select  com- 
mittee, m  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  143  of  this  Act, 
to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  requested  such  audit  or 
review,  and  (2)  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  in  the  case  of  any  audit  or 
review  requested  by  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  be  made  available  by  such 
select  committee.  In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  143  of 
this  Act.  to  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  requested  such  audit  or  review. 

(c)  Any  audit  or  review  of  any  Intelli- 
gence activity  authorized  In  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  above  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  such  security  standards  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Director  may 
exempt  from  any  such  audit  and  review  any 
funds  expended  for  a  particular  intelligence 
activity,  and  the  activity  for  which  sucn 
funds  are  expended,  if  the  Director  (1)  de- 
termines such  exemption  to  be  essential  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and   (2)    notifies  the  House  Permanent  Se- 


lect Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  such 
exemption. 

TITLE  n — STANDARDS  FOR  INTELIJ- 

GENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Part  A — Pukposes  and  Definitions 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(a)  to  provide  statutory  authorization  for 
activities  of  entities  of  the  intelligence  ccmi- 
munlty  that  concern  United  States  persons 
and  that  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  relations  or  the  protection  of 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  to  establish  statutory  standards  for 
such  activities  and  effective  means  to  ensure 
that  such  activities  are  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  standards;  and 

(c)  to  delineate  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment officials  for  ensuring  that  such  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

definitions 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  definitions  In  title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  this  title.  References 
to  law  within  this  title  are  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  "Collecting  agency"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  Information,  the  department  or 
agency  that  collects  the  information. 

(2)  "Covert  technique"  means  any  ex- 
traordinary technique  and  any  other  cate- 
gory or  type  of  collection  activity  that  is 
designated  by  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  privacy  and  constitutional 
rights  from  significant  Intrusion. 

(3)  "Directed  collection"  means  obtaining 
Information  that  concerns  a  United  States 
person  by  requesting  or  directing  any  per- 
son to  acquire  such  Information  through 
exploiting  or  developing  a  relationship  with 
a  United  States  person  without  disclosing 
that  the  Information  will  be  conveyed  to 
an  intelligence  entity.  This  term  does  not 
Include  placing  of  employees  under  section 
214(b). 

(4)  "ESmployee"  means  a  person  employed 
by,  assigned  to,  or  acting  for  an  entity  of  the 
Intelligence  community. 

(5)  "Extraordinary  techniques"  means  for- 
eign electronic  surveillance  and  foreign 
physical  search  and  any  other  technique 
directed  against  a  United  States  person  for 
which  a  warrant  would  be  required  If  under- 
taken for  law  enforcement  purposes  In  the 
United  States,  but  does  not  Include  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  physical  search  under 
the  Foreign  Intelligence  Search  and  Surveil- 
lance Act,  92  Stat.  1783,  as  amended. 

(6)  "Foreign  electronic  surveillance" 
means  the  acquisition  by  an  electronic, 
mechanical,  or  other  surveillance  device  of 
the  contents  of  any  wire,  oral,  or  radio  com- 
munication of  a  particular,  known  United 
States  person  who  Is  outside  the  United 
States,  If  the  contents  are  acquired  by  in- 
tentionally targeting  that  United  States  per- 
son, or  the  use  of  an  electronic,  mechanical, 
or  other  surveillance  device  to  monitor  the 
activities  of  a  particular,  known  United 
States  person  who  is  outside  the  United 
States,  In  circumstances  In  which  a  court 
order  would  be  required  under  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Search  and  Surveillance  Act,  92 
Stat.  1783,  as  amended,  if  undertaken  within 
the  United  States,  but  does  not  Include  elec- 
tronic surveillance  as  defined  In  that  Act. 

(7)  "Foreign  physical  search"  means  any 
search  directed  against  a  United  States  per- 
son who  Is  outside  the  United  States  or  the 
property  of  a  United  States  person  that  is 
located  outside  the  United  States  and  any 
opening  of  mall  outside  the  United  States 
and  outside  United  States  postal  channels  of 
a  known  United  States  person  under  circum- 
stances In  which  a  court  order  under  the 
Foreign    Intelligence    Search    and   SurveU- 


lance  Act,  92  Stat.  1783,  as  amended,  wotild 
be  required  In  the  United  States. 

(8)  "Foreign  power"  means — 

(A)  a  foreign  government  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof,  whether  or  not  recognized 
by  the  United  States; 

(B)  a  faction  of  a  foreign  nation  or  na- 
tions not  substantiaUy  composed  at  United 
States  persons; 

(C)  an  entity  that  Is  known  to  be  directed 
and  controlled  by  a  foreign  government  or 
governments; 

(D)  a  group  engaged  In  international  ter- 
rorist activity  or  activities  In  preparation 
therefor; 

(E)  a  foreign-based  political  <»^anlzatlon. 
not  substantially  composed  of  United  States 
persons. 

(9)  "Mall  cover"  means  systematic  and 
deliberate  Inspection  and  recording  of  in- 
formation appearing  on  the  exterior  of  en- 
velopes in  the  malls. 

(10)  "Minimization  procedures",  with  re- 
spect to  extraordinary  techniques,  means 
specific  procedures  which  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  consultation 
with  the  head  of  an  entity  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community  and  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence — 

(A)  that  are  reasonably  designed  in  light 
of  the  purpose  of  a  particular  technique  to 
minimize  the  acquisition  and  retention  and 
to  prohibit  the  dissemination  of  nonpubllcly 
available  Information  concerning  uncon- 
sentlng  United  States  persons,  consistent 
with  the  need  of  the  United  States  to  obtain, 
produce  and  disseminate  intelligence;    and 

(B)  under  which  foreign  intelligence  that 
is  not  publicly  available  may  be  dissemi- 
nated In  a  manner  that  identifies  a  United 
States  person,  without  such  person's  ocmi- 
sent,  only  if  such  person's  identity  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  that  foreign  Intelligence 
or  to  assess  its  importance,  provided  that 
Information  that  is  evidence  of  a  crime  may 
be  disseminated  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. 

(11)  "Physical  surveillance"  means  an  un- 
consented, systematic  and  deliberate  obser- 
vation of  a  person  by  any  means  on  a  contin- 
uing basis,  or  unconsented  acquisition  of  a 
nonpublic  communication  by  a  person  not  a 
party  thereto  or  visibly  present  thereat, 
through  any  means  not  involving  electronic 
surveillance. 

Part  B — Authobitt  and  Standards  for  Acnv- 
rriES  That  Concern  Untted  States  Persons 

AUTHORITT    FOR    ACTIVITUS    THAT    CONCEXN 
UNITED    STATES    PERSONS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  An  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
community  may  engage  in  the  following  ac- 
tivities only  in  accordance  with  this  title 
and  only  to  ftUfill  a  lawful  function  of  that 
entity : 

(1)  collection,  retention,  or  dissemination 
of  intelligence  concerning  United  States 
persons; 

(2)  any  other  intelligence  activities  di- 
rected against  United  States  persons; 

(3)  collection,  retention,  or  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  United  States  per- 
sons who  are  targets  of  clandestine  intelli- 
gence gathering  activities  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment; 

(4)  collection,  retention,  or  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  United  States  per- 
sons to  determine  the  suitability  or  credibil- 
ity of  potential  sources  of  intelligence  or  op- 
erational assistance; 

(5)  collection,  retention,  or  dissemination 
of  Information  concerning  United  States  per- 
sons to  provide  personnel,  document,  com- 
munications or  physical  security  for  Intelli- 
gence activities. 

(b)  Information  concerning  any  United 
States  person  may  be  collected,  retained  and 
disseminated,  and  Intelligence  activities  may 
be  directed  against  any  United  States  person, 
by  an  entity  of  the  intelligence  community 
using  any  technique  with  the  consent  of  that 
person. 
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(c)  Publicly  available  Infonnatlon  con- 
cerning any  United  States  person  may  be 
collected  by  an  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
community  when  such  Information  Is  rele- 
vant to  a  lawful  function  of  that  entity,  and 
may  be  retained  and  disseminated  for  lawful 
governmental  purposes. 

(d)  Information  concerning  any  United 
States  person  may  be  retained  and  dissemi- 
nated by  an  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity If  the  Information  does  not  Identify 
that  person. 

(e)  Information  concerning  a  United 
States  person  collected  by  a  means  or  In  a 
manner  prohibited  by  this  Act  shall  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  feasible  after  recog- 
nition and  may  not  be  disseminated  unless 
the  head  of  the  collecting  agency  or  a  desig- 
nee determines  that  the  information — 

(1)  should  be  retained  for  purposes  of 
oversight,  accountability  or  redress; 

(2)  evidences  danger  to  the  physical  safety 
of  any  person,  provided  that  dissemination 
is  limited  to  that  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
tect against  such  danger  and  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  designee  Is  notified  in  a  timely 
manner:  or 

(3)  Is  required  by  law  to  be  retained  or 
disseminated  for  any  administrative,  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  of  which  the  collecting 
agency  has  prior  notice,  provided  that  dis- 
semination is  limited  to  that  necessary  for 
such  proceeding. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
use  by  an  entity  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity of  security  guards,  access  controls,  re- 
quirements for  identification  credentials,  or 
inspection  of  material  carried  by  persons 
entering  or  leaving  its  installations  as  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  security  of  its  personnel, 
installations,  activities,  equipment  or  classi- 
fied information. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  voluntary  provision  of  informa- 
tion to  an  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity by  any  person  not  employed  by  or 
assigned  to  that  entity. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  Part  shall  prohibit, 
limit,  or  otherwise  affect  activities  of  any 
department  or  agency  other  than  activities 
described  in  subsection  (a) . 

PBOCEDtmES 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by  sub- 
sections 211(b)  through  (d)  of  this  tlUe,  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  211(a)  may 
not  be  conducted  by  an  entity  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  unless  permitted  by  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  head  of  that 
entity  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.    Those   procedures   shall — 

(1)  protect  constitutional  rights  and 
privacy; 

(2)  designate  officials  authorized  to  Initiate 
or  approve  particular  activities,  provide  for 
periodic  review  of  activities  at  timely  Inter- 
vals by  designated  officials,  and  ensure  that 
records  are  maintained  of  all  approvals  re- 
quired by  such  procedures  and  this  title  for 
particular  activities; 

(3)  be  reasonably  designed  In  light  of  the 
purpose  of  a  particular  technique  to  mini- 
mize the  acquisition  and  retention  and  to 
prohibit  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  United  SUtes  persons,  consistent 
with  the  need  of  the  United  States  to  obtain, 
produce  and  disseminate  information  for 
lawful  governmental  purposes; 

(4)  prohibit  dissemination  of  foreign  In- 
telligence in  a  manner  that  identifies  a 
United  States  person  unless  such  person's 
identity  is  necessary  to  understand  that  in- 
telligence or  assess  its  importance,  provided 
that  information  that  is  evidence  of  a  crime 
may  be  disseminated  for  law  enforcement 
purposes; 

(6)  prescribe  reasonable  requirements  for 
the  scope,  intensity  and  duration  of  partic- 
ular types  of  activities  taking  into  account 
the  nature  and  quality  of  information  on 
which   the   activity   is   based   and   the   im- 


portance   of    the    intended    United    States 
objective; 

(6)  ensure  that  activities  to  collect  infor- 
mation that  are  directed  against  any  United 
States  person  are  conducted  with  minimal 
Intrusion  consistent  with  the  need  to  ac- 
quire information  of  the  nature,  reliability 
and  timeliness  that  is  required; 

(7)  implement  the  determinations  by  the 
President  regarding  covert  techniques  under 
section  202(b)(2):  and 

(8)  govern  the  conduct  of  employees 
under  cover  engaged  in  activities  wltbin  the 
United  States  or  directed  against  United 
States  persons  abroad. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  entity  shall  make 
such  procedures  and  any  changes  thereto 
available  to  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  a  reason- 
able time  prior  to  their  effective  date,  unless 
the  Attorney  General  determines  immediate 
action  is  required  and  notifies  the  commit- 
tees immediately  of  such  procedures  and  the 
reason  for  their  becoming  effective  imme- 
diately. 

COIXECTION   OF   FOREIGN    INTEIXICENCE 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Collection  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence by  means  of  covert  techniques  shall 
not  be  directed  against  United  States  per- 
sons, except  in  the  course  of  collection  of 
counterintelligence  or  counterterrorlsm  In- 
telligence, or  in  extraordinary  cases  when 
authorized  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c),  approval  for  any  collection  of  foreign 
intelligence  by  means  of  covert  techniques 
directed  against  a  United  States  person  shall 
be  based  on  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
extraordinary  circumstances  require  such 
collection  to  acquire  foreign  intelligence  that 
is  essential  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  that  cannot  reasonably 
be  acquired  by  other  means. 

(2)  Approval  for  any  such  collection  shall 
be  preceded  by  a  review  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  or  a  committee  thereof  des- 
ignated by  the  President  for  that  purpose.  No 
recommendation  to  the  President  relating  to 
any  such  collection  may  be  made  unless  the 
following  officers,  or  if  unavailable  their  rep- 
resentatives, were  present:  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence. 

(3)  Any  collection  under  this  subsection 
which  lasts  more  than  a  year  or  which  is  sub- 
stantially changed  In  purpose  must  be  reaf- 
firmed by  the  President  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
and  reviewed  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil or  a  committee  thereof  under  paragraph 
(2). 

(c)(1)  Approval  for  collection  of  foreign 
intelligence  involving  covert  techniques  di- 
rected against  a  United  States  person  may  be 
based  on  a  finding  by  an  official  designated 
by  the  President  that  the  target  is  a  senior 
official  of  a  foreign  power,  an  unincorporated 
association  substantially  composed  of  United 
States  citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  governers.  or  any  other  entity  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  a  foreign  power  and 
that  unusual  circumstances  require  such 
collection  to  acquire  foreign  intelligence  that 
Is  Important  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
acquired  by  other  means. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  advised 
of  any  collection  conducted  under  this  sub- 
section, and  the  National  Security  Council  or 
the  committee  thereof  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (b)  shall  review 
periodically  any  collection  conducted  under 
this  subsection. 

(d)  Foreign  intelligence  may  be  collected 
within  the  United  States  by  clandestine 
means  directed  against  unconsentlng  United 
States  persons  who  are  within  the  United 
States  only  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, with  notice  to  the  Attorney  General 


or  a  designee  by  components  of  the  military 
services  when  directed  against  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
10  U.S.C.  803,  Art.  2,  (1)  through  (10);  by  the 
National  Security  Agency  when  directed  at 
foreign  electromagnetic  communications,  as 
defined  in  section  602(b)(5);  or,  when  col- 
lection is  authorized  under  subsection  (c) 
and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  through  es- 
tablished sources  and  pretext  Interviews. 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE  AND  COUNTERTERROR- 
ISM  INTELLIGENCE   ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Counterintelligence  and 
counterterrorlsm  Intelligence  activities  may 
be  directed  against  United  States  persons 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
person  concerned  only  on  the  basis  of  facts 
or  circumstances  which  reasonably  Indicate 
that  the  person  is  or  may  be  engaged  in 
clandestine  intelligence  activities  on  behalf 
of  a  foreign  power  or  International  terrorist 
activity. 

(b)  Counterintelligence  and  counterter- 
rorlsm intelligence  may  be  collected  by  plac- 
ing employees  in  an  organization  In  the 
United  States  or  substantially  composed  of 
United  States  persons,  only  if — 

(1)  a  designated  senior  official  of  the  en- 
tity makes  a  written  finding  that  such 
participation  is  necessary  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant intelligence  objectives  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  procedures  established 
under  section  212;  and 

(2)  Independent  means  are  created  In  the 
procedures  established  under  section  212  for 
audit  and  Inspection  of  such  participation. 

(c)  Counterintelligence  and  counterter- 
rorlsm intelligence  may  be  collected  through 
the  use  against  a  United  States  person  of 
mall  covers,  physical  surveillance  for  pur- 
poses other  than  Identification,  recruitment 
of  persons  to  engage  in  directed  collection, 
or  access  to  the  records  of  a  financial  insti- 
tution, as  defined  in  section  1101  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  I»rlvacy  Act  of  1978,  only 
If  an  official  designated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  section  212  makes 
a  written  finding  that  the  use  of  such  tech- 
nique or  techniques  is  necessary  to  achieve 
authorised  intelligence  objectives  and  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  212. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  or  a  designee 
shall  be  notified  of  findings  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  with  respect  to  counterin- 
telligence or  counterterrorlsm  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities which  the  entity,  based  on  guidelines 
established  by  the  Attorney  General,  con- 
cludes may  Involve  significant  collection  of 
Information  concerning  political  or  religious 
activity. 

COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  TAR- 
GETS OF  CLANDESTINE  INTELLIGENCE  GATHER- 
ING ACTIVITY   OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  215.  Information  concerning  United 
States  persons  may  be  collected  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  person  con- 
cerned If  an  official  designated  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  established  under  section  212 
makes  a  written  finding  with  notice  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  a  designee  that  the  per- 
san  is  the  target  of  clandestine  Intelligence 
gathering  activity  of  a  foreign  government 
and  such  collection  Is  necessary  for  counter- 
intelligence purposes  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  procedures  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  212.  Covert  techniques  and 
mall  covers  may  not  be  directed  against  un- 
consentlng United  States  persons  for  collec- 
tion under  this  section. 

COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  PO- 
TENTIAL SOURCES  OF  INTELLIGENCE  OR  OPERA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  2}6.  Information  concerning  persons 
who  are  under  consideration  as  potential 
sources  of  intelligence  or  operational  assist- 
ance may  be  collected,  without  the  consent 
of  a  United  States  person  against  whom  such 
collection  is  directed,  only  In  accordance  with 
procedures    established    under   section    213 
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which  shall  limit  the  sccH>e,  intensity  and 
duration  of  such  collection  to  that  necessary 
to  determine  In  a  timely  manner  the  suita- 
bility or  credibility  of  the  potential  source. 
Such  collection  shall  be  limited  to  Inter- 
views, physical  surveillance  for  purposes  of 
Identification,  checks  or  Federal,  State  or  lo- 
cal government  records,  and  other  techniques 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  collecting  agency 
or  a  designee  with  notice  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  designee,  except  that  covert 
techniques  and  mall  covers  may  not  be  di- 
rected against  unconsentlng  United  States 
persons  for  such  collection. 

COLLECTION      OF     INFORMATION     FOR      SECURITY 
PURPOSES 

Sec  217.  (a)  Information  may  be  col- 
lected to  provide  personnel,  document,  com- 
munication, or  physical  security  for  intel- 
ligence activities,  without  the  consent  of  a 
United  States  person  against  whom  such  col- 
lection Is  directed,  only  In  accordance  with 
procedures  established  under  section  212 
which  shall  govern  the  categories  of  persons 
who  may  be  subjects  of  such  collection  by 
particular  agencies,  and  which  shall  limit  the 
scope,  intensity,  duration,  and  targets  of 
such  collection  to  that  required — 

(1)  to  determine  the  suitability  or  trust- 
worthiness of  employees,  contractors  and 
contractor  employees  who  will  perform  work 
In  connection  with  an  agency  contract,  ap- 
plicants for  contractor  status,  persons 
employed  by  proprietaries,  or  applicants  for 
em{)loyment  or  for  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation or  facilities,  consultants,  or  persons 
detailed  or  assigned  to  an  entity,  when  re- 
questing the  consent  of  the  person  against 
whom  the  collection  Is  directed  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  security  of  an  Intelligence  activity; 

(2)  to  protect  against  breaches  of  secu- 
rity regulations  or-  contractual  obligations 
applicable  to  persons  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  except  that  such  collection  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  that  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Department  of  Justice; 

(3)  to  protect  against  a  direct  or  Immi- 
nent threat  that  may  be  posed  by  the  activ- 
ities of  that  person  to  the  physical  safety  of 
personnel,  installations,  property,  documents 
or  other  materials  related  to  intelligence 
activities,  except  that  such  collection  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  limited  to  that 
necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  appro- 
priate law  enforcement  agency:  and 

(4)  to  determine  whether  proposed  Intel- 
ligence activity  sites  meet  appproprlate  phys- 
ical security  requirements. 

(b)  Covert  techniques  and  mall  covers 
may  not  be  directed  against  unconsentlng 
United  States  persons  for  collection  under 
this  section.  Information  may  be  collected 
under  this  section  by  clandestine  means  di- 
rected against  unconsentlng  United  States 
persons  only  If  an  official  designated  pur- 
suant to  the  procedures  established  under 
section  212  makes  a  written  finding  that  the 
use  of  such  means  Is  necessary  for  authorized 
security  purposes  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  procedures  established  pursuant 
to  section  212. 

review    of    ACTIVITIES 

Sec  218.  Activities  directed  against  par- 
ticular United  States  persons  that  are  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  sections  213  through 
217  of  this  part  for  longer  than  one  year  shall 
be  reviewed  at  least  annually  by  the  head  of 
the  entity  or  a  designee.  Except  for  collection 
of  Information  under  section  217  concerning 
employees  of  an  entity,  a  report  of  such  re- 
view shall  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  a  designee  or,  for  activities  by  compo- 
nents of  the  military  services  directed  against 
persons  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  10  U.S.C.  803,  Art.  2(1)  through 
(10),  to  the  appropriate  Service  Secretary  or 
a  designee. 


Part  C — Standards  for  Extraordinary 
Techniques 
use  of  extraordinary  techniques  OUTSroE 
the  united  states 
Sec  221.  (a)  Extraordinary  techniques  may 
not  be  directed  against  a  United  States  per- 
son outside  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collecting  Intelligence,  except  piu-- 
suant  to  court  order. 

(b)  Applications  for  an  order  from  the 
court  established  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Search  and  Surveillance  Act,  92 
Stat.  1783,  as  amended,  are  authorized  and, 
notwithstanding  any  other  law,  a  Judge  to 
whom  an  application  Is  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  grant  an  order  approving 
the  use  of  an  extraordinary  technique  di- 
rected against  a  United  States  person  out- 
side the  United  States  to  collect  Intelligence. 

(c)  An  order  approving  the  use  of  an  ex- 
traordinary technique  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  collect  foreign  intelligence  shall  be 
granted  if  the  court  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Attorney  General  has  certified  in 
writing  that  the  proposed  use  of  an  extraor- 
dinary technique  against  the  United  States 
person  has  been  approved  In  accordance  with 
section  213  of  this  title  to  collect  foreign 
Intelligence; 

(2)  the  Information  sought  is  foreign 
Intelligence; 

(3)  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  person  against  whom  the 
extraordinary  technique  is  to  be  directed  is 
In  possession  of,  or,  in  addition  with  respect 
to  foreign  electronic  surveillance.  Is  about  to 
receive,  the  information  sought; 

(4)  less  intrusive  means  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acquire  intelligence  of 
the  nature,  reliability  and  timeliness  that 
Is  required:  and 

(6)  the  proposed  minimization  procedures 
meet  the  definition  of  minimization  pro- 
cedures under  section  202(b)  (10)  of  this 
title. 

(d)  An  order  approving  the  use  of  an 
extraordinary  technique  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  collect  counterintelligence  or 
counterterrorlsm  Intelligence  shall  be 
granted  if  the  court  finds  that — 

(1)  significant  counterintelligence  or 
counterterrorlsm  intelligence  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  from  the  proposed  use  of  an  ex- 
traordinary technique  against  the  United 
States  person; 

(2)  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  person  against  whom 
the  extraordinary  technique  is  to  be  directed 
engages  or  is  about  to  engage  in  clandestine 
intelligence  activities  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign power.  International  terrorist  activity, 
or  activities  in  furtherance  thereof; 

(3)  less  Intrusive  means  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acquire  intelligence  of 
the  nature,  reliability  and  timeliness  that 
is  required;  and 

(4)  the  proposed  minimization  procedures 
meet  the  definition  of  such  procedures  under 
section  202(b)  (10)   of  this  title. 

(e)  The  order  of  the  court  approving  such 
use  of  an  extraordinary  technique  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall — 

(1)  specify  the  identity.  If  known,  or  a 
description  of  the  United  States  person 
against  whom  the  extraordinary  technique  Is 
to  be  directed; 

(2)  specify  the  nature  and  location  of  the 
property,  communications  or  activity  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  extraordinary 
technique  and  state  whether  physical  entry 
may  be  involved: 

(3)  specify  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  days,  during  which  the  use  of  an 
extraordinary  technique  Is  authorized,  pro- 
vided that  no  order  shall  authorize  more 
than  one  unconsented  entry  into  real  prop- 
erty except  for  entries  to  install,  repair,  or 
rem6ve    surveillance    devices;    and 

(4)  direct  that  minimization  procedures 
be  followed. 


(f)  Extensions  of  an  order  Issued  under 
this  section  may  be  granted  on  the  same 
basis  as  an  original  order  upon  an  applica- 
tion for  an  extension  and  new  findings  made 
In  the  same  manner  as  required  for  an 
initial  order. 

(g)  The  procedural,  administrative,  and 
security  provisions  established  under  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Search  and  Surveillance 
Act,  92  Stat.  1783,  as  amended,  shall  be  ob- 
served by  the  court  considering  applications 
for  use  of  extraordinary  techniques  under 
this  section.  The  provisions  of  that  Act  with 
respect  to  use  of  Information,  wartime  au- 
thority, and  congressional  oversight  shall 
apply  to  the  use  of  extraordinary  techniques 
under  this  section. 

(h)  The  court  of  review  established  ptir- 
suant  to  section  103(b)  of  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Search  and  Surveillance  Act,  93 
Stat.  1783,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  ap- 
peals from  decisions  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations for  use  of  extraordinary  techniques 
under  this  section.  Decisions  of  the  court  of 
review  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  as  provided 
In  that  Act. 

(I)  Use  of  extraordinary  techniques  by 
military  components  directed  against  United 
States  persons  outside  the  United  States  who 
are  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  10  U.S.C.  802,  Art.  2,  (1)  through 
(10) ,  may  be  authorized  pursuant  to  an  order 
Issued  In  conformance  with  subsections  (c) 
through  (f)  of  this  section  by  a  military 
Judge  appointed  under  the  Uniform  Code  ot 
Military  Justice  and  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
be  Informed  In  a  timely  manner  of  all  appli- 
cations and  orders  under  this  subsection. 
The  procedural,  administrative,  and  security 
provisions  established  under  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Search  and  Surveillance  Act,  92 
Stat.  1783,  as  amended,  shall  be  observed  by 
a  military  Judge  considering  applications  for 
use  of  extraordinary  techniques  under  this 
section,  except  that  security  measures  may 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
cooperative  arrangements 

Sec  222.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  no  agency,  federal  officer 
or  employee  may  be  required  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  section  221  to  dis- 
close to  a  court  information  concerning  any 
co<H>eratlve  or  liaison  relationship  that  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  may 
have  with  any  foreign  government  or  com- 
ponent thereof,  provided  that  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  has  determined  that 
such  disclosure  would  Jeopardize  such  rela- 
tionship. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  determination 
of  facts  related  to  a  finding  of  probable 
cause  under  section  221(c)(3)  or  (d)(2) 
would  require  disclosure  of  information  pro- 
tected by  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  submit  a  certification  of  facts  to  the 
court  based  on  a  determination  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  information  reliably 
supports  such  certification  of  facts  and  Is 
protected  from  disclosure  by  this  section. 
The  court  may  require  disclosure  of  any  In- 
formation relating  to  a  finding  of  probable 
cause  under  section  221(c)(3)  or  (d)(2) 
which  does  not  disclose  information  pro- 
tected by  this  section.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  submitted  such  a 
certification  of  facts,  the  court  shall  base  Its 
finding  of  probable  cause  under  section 
221(c)(3)  or  (d)(2)  on  such  certification  of 
facts  and  on  any  other  Information  relating 
to  the  finding  which  is  not  protected  by  this 
section.  The  court  shall  not  refuse  to  make 
a  finding  of  probable  cause  under  section 
221(c)(3)  or  (d)(2)  because  Information 
protected  by  this  section  has  been  withheld. 

EMERGENCY    PROCEDURES 

Sec  223.  Activities  that  require  approval 
under  section  213  or  a  court  order  under  sec- 
tion 221  of  this  title  may  be  conducted  with- 
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out  such  approval  or  court  order  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  72  hours,  provided  that — 

(a)  The  head  of  the  entity  of  the  intelli- 
gence community,  or  the  senior  agency  of- 
ficial, or  the  senior  military  officer  author- 
ized to  act  In  such  cases,  In  the  country  in 
which  the  activity  Is  to  be  conducted,  ap- 
proves the  activity  and  determines  that — 

(1)  an  emergency  situation  exists  such 
that  the  activity  is  required  before  such  ap- 
proval or  court  order  could  be  obtained  with 
due  diligence:  and 

(2)  the  factual  basis  for  such  approval  or 
court  order  exists. 

(b)  An  application  for  such  approval  or 
court  order  shall  be  made  within  72  hours 
of  the  Initiation  of  the  activity. 

(c)  The  activity  shall  be  terminated  when 
the  information  sought  is  obtained;  when 
the  application  for  such  approval  or  court 
order  is  denied;  or  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  72-hour  period  without  such  approval  or 
issuance  of  a  court  order,  whichever  occurs 
first;  and 

(d)  Information  concerning  a  United 
States  person  obtained  through  the  activity 
before  an  application  for  such  approval  or 
court  order  is  granted  or  denied  shall  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  minimization 
procedures  and  shall  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  211  (e)  of  this  title  if  the 
application  is  denied. 

Part  D — Remedies  and  Sanctions; 
Other  Provisions 

CRIMINAL    sanctions 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Any  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  Intentionally — 

(1)  engages  In  foreign  electronic  surveil- 
lance or  foreign  physical  search  under  color 
of  law  except  as  authorized  by  statute;   or 

(2)  discloses  or  uses  information  ob- 
tained under  color  of  law  by  foreign  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  foreign  physical  search 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  the  In- 
formation was  obtained  through  foreign 
electronic  surveillance  or  foreign  physical 
search  engaged  in  by  any  employee  of  the 
United  States  and  not  authorized  by  statute 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  under  this  Act! 

(b)  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
subsection  (a)  that  the  defendant  was  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  course  of  official  duties  and  the  foreign 
electronic  surveillance  or  foreign  physical 
search  was  authorized  by  and  conducted  pur- 
suant to  a  court  order  or  search  warrant  is- 
sued by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  It 
is  also  a  defense  to  prosecution  that,  at  the 
ame  of  the  activity,  the  defendant  was  a  law 
enforcement  officer  engaged  in  the  course 
of  official  duties  and  there  was  no  statute 
or  established  Judicial  procedure  govemlne 
authorizations  for  the  type  of  survelUancI 
or  search  Involved. 

(c)  An  offense  described  In  subsection  (a) 

/.^P^"^'^''*'"^  "y  *  ""«  o'  not  more  than 
•  10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(d)  There  is  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  an 
offense  under  this  section  if  the  person  com- 
mitting the  offense  was  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  offense 
was  committed 

CIVIL  LiABiLrrr  and  jurisdiction 
Sec.  232.  (a)  Any  aggrieved  person,  other 
than  a  foreign  power,  as  defined  In  section 
101(a)  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1978.  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power,  as  defined  In  section  101(b)  (1)  (A)  of 
J^^o'?''^'^"  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of 
1978  but  regardless  of  whether  the  agency 
occure  Within  or  outside  of  the  United  States 
who  has  been  subjected  to  a  foreign  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  whose  property  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  foreign  physical  search, 
or  about  whom  information  obtained  by  for- 
eign electronic  surveillance  of  such  Mrson 
or  foreign  physical  search  of  such  property 
has  been  disclosed  or  used,  in  violation  of 
section   231    Shall    have   a   cause   of   action 


against  any  person  who  committed  such  vio- 
lation and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover — 

(1)  actual  damages,  but  not  less  than 
liquidated  damages  of  $1,000  or  $100  per  day 
for  each  day  of  violation,  whichever  Is 
greater; 

(2)  punitive  damages;  and 

(3)  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other 
investigation  and  litigation  costs  reasonably 
Incurred. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  over 
all  civil  actions  for  money  damages  under 
this  section. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section, 
nothing  In  this  title,  or  In  any  guidelines 
or  procedures  established  pursuant  to  this 
title,  creates  a  civil  cause  of  action  for  equi- 
table relief  against  the  United  States  or  a 
civil  cause  of  action  against  any  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  or  former  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government  not 
otherwise  available  under  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section  and 
section  221(g),  nothing  In  this  Act  or  In 
any  guidelines  or  procedures  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  creates  any  substantive 
or  procedural  right  and  no  court  has  Juris- 
diction over  a  claim  in  any  proceeding.  In- 
cluding a  motion  to  quash  a  subpoena,  sup- 
press evidence,  or  dismiss  an  Indictment 
based  solely  on  an  alleged  failure  to  follow 
a  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  guidelines  or 
procedures  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

protection  of  PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  233.  No  otherwise  privileged  commu- 
nications or  information  shall  lose  its  privi- 
leged character  as  a  consequence  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RULEMAKING 

Sec.  234.  The  Director  of  National  Intelli- 
gence and  the  head  of  each  entity  of  the 
Intelligence  community  shall.  In  appropriate 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  pro- 
mulgate regulations  n^essary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  promulgation 
of  a  standard,  rule,  regulation  or  procedure 
to  Implement  this  title  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE   III— THE   INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY 

PtTRPOSEa 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(a)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Director  of  National  Intelligence,  to  delineate 
the  responsibilities  of  such  Director,  and  to 
confer  on  such  Director  the  authority  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  those  responsibilities; 

(b)  to  ensure  that  the  national  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  entitles  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  are  properly  and  effectively 
directed,  regulated,  coordinated,  and  ad- 
ministered, and 

(c)  to  ensure  that  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence  is  accountable  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  national  intelligence 
activities  of  the  entitles  of  the  intelligence 
community  are  conducted  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

PRESIDENTIAL     DESIGNATION     OF    NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  302.  The  President  shall  determine 
from  time  to  time  which  foreign  intelligence 
activities,  if  any,  in  addition  to  those  spe- 
cifically defined  as  national  intelligence  ac- 
tivities by  this  Act,  shall  constitute  national 
intelligence  activities  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

DIRECTOR    AND    DEPUTY     DIRECTOR    OP 
NATIONAL     INTELLIGENCE 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  in- 
dependent establishment  to  be  known  as  the 
"Office  of  the  Director  of  National  Intelli- 
gence" (hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Office  of  the  Director").  There  shall 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  of  the  Director 


a  Director  of  National  Intelligence  (herein- 
after in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Direc- 
tor"). There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  (hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  "Deputy  Director") 
to  assist  the  Director  In  carrying  out  the 
EHrectors  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall 
each  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
No  person  may  serve  as  Director  for  more 
than  ten  years  or  as  Deputy  Director  for 
more  than  ten  years. 

(c)  At  no  time  shall  the  two  offices  of 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  be  occupied 
simultaneously  by  commissioned  officers  of 
the  armed  forces  whether  in  an  active  or 
retired  status. 

(d)(1)  If  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
armed  forces  Is  appointed  as  Director  or 
Deputy  Director,  then— 

(A)  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  officer  shall  be  subject  to  no  super- 
vision, control,  restriction,  or  prohibition  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  military  de- 
partments, or  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  any  component  thereof;  and 

(B)  that  officer  shall  not  possess  or  ex- 
ercise any  supervision,  control,  powers  or 
functions  (other  than  those  authorized  to 
that  officer  as  Director  or  Deputy  Director) 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  muitary  departments,  or  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  any  component  there- 
of, or  with  respect  to  any  of  the  personnel 
(military  or  civilian)  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section  the 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  of  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  acceptance  of  and 
service  In  such  an  office  by  that  officer  shall 
In  no  way  affect  any  status,  office,  rank  or 
grade  that  officer  may  occupy  or  hold  in  the 
armed  forces,  or  any  emolument,  perquisite 
right,  privilege,  or  benefit  Incident  to  or 
arising  out  of  any  such  status,  office,  rank, 
or  grade.  A  commissioned  officer  shall  while 
serving  In  the  office  of  Director  or  Deputy 
Director,  continue  to  hold  rank  and  grade 
not  lower  than  that  in  which  that  officer 
was  serving  at  the  time  of  that  officer's  ap- 
pointment as  Director  or  Deputy  Director. 

(3)  The  grade  of  any  such  commissioned 
officer  shall,  during  any  period  such  officer 
occupies  the  office  of  Director  or  Deputy 
Director,  be  in  addition  to  the  numbers  and 
percentages  authorized  for  the  military  de- 
partment of  which  such  officer  is  a  member. 

(e)  The  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
whether  civilian  or  military  shall  be  compen- 
sated while  serving  as  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  only  from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Office  of  the  Director. 

(f)  If  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  armed 
forces  Is  serving  as  Director  or  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, that  officer  shall  be  entitled,  while  so 
serving,  to  the  difference,  if  any.  between  the 
regular  military  compensation  (as  defined  In 
section  101(25)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code)  to  which  that  officer  is  entitled  and 
the  compensation  provided  for  that  office  un- 
der subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  In  the 
place  of  the  Director  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Director  or  during  any  tem- 
porary vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Director. 
The  Director  shall  provide  by  regulation 
which  Assistant  Director  of  National  Intelli- 
gence shall,  whenever  there  Is  no  Deputy  Di- 
rector, act  In  the  place  of  the  Director  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director 
or  during  any  temporary  vacancy  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  Director  and  which  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence  shall  act  in 
the  place  of  the  Deputy  Director  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Deputy  Director 
or  during  any  temporary  vacancy  In  the  office 
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of  the  Deputy  Director,  or  while  the  Deputy 
Director  Is  acting  as  Director. 

DUTIES  AND  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Director  shall  serve,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  as  the  principal  foreign  intelligence 
officer  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for — 

(1)  the  coordination  of  national  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  entities  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community; 

(2)  the  coordination  of  counterintelligence 
activities  of  the  entitles  of  the  intelligence 
community  that  are  conducted  abroad:  and 

(3)  the  coordination  of  counterterrorism 
intelligence  activities  conducted  abroad  by 
the  entitles  of  the  intelligence  community 
and  the  coordination  of  those  activities  with 
similar  activities  abroad  by  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
evaluating  the  quality  of  the  national  In- 
telligence that  is  collected,  produced  and 
disseminated  by  entitles  of  the  intelligence 
community  and  shall,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
review  all  current  and  proposed  national  in- 
telligence activities  In  order  to  ensure  that 
those  activities  are  properly,  efficiently,  and 
effectively  directed,  regulated,  coordinated 
and    administered. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  coordinate  and  di- 
rect the  collection  of  national  Intelligence  by 
the  entities  of  the  Intelligence  community 
by— 

( 1 )  developing  such  specific  collection  ob- 
jectives and  targets  for  the  entitles  of  the  in- 
telligence community  as  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  Intelligence  requirements  and  prior- 
ities established  by  the  National  Security 
Council; 

(2)  establishing  procedures.  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies not  within  the  intelligence  community, 
to  increase,  insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  na- 
tional Intelligence  contribution  made  by 
those  departments  and  agencies  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  performance  of  their 
other  authorized  duties;  and 

(3)  coordinating  all  clandestine  collection 
of  Intelligence  outside  the  United  States  in- 
cluding all  clandestine  collection  of  intel- 
ligence outside  the  United  States  utilizing 
human  sources. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  production  of  national  intelligence,  in- 
cluding national  intelligence  estimates  and 
other  intelligence  community-coordinated 
analyses,  and  shall — 

(1)  ensure  that  In  the  production  of  na- 
tional Intelligence  estimates  or  other  intelli- 
gence community-coordinated  analysis  any 
diverse  points  of  view  are  presented  fully  and 
considered  carefully,  and  that  differences  of 
Judgment  within  the  Intelligence  community 
are  expressed  clearly  for  policymakers;  and 

(2)  have  authority  to  levy  analytic  tasks 
on  departmental  intelligence  production  or- 
ganizations, in  consultation  with  those 
organizations. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  dissemination,  under  appropriate  secu- 
rity procedures,  of  national  Intelligence,  and 
shall— 

( 1 )  ensure  that  departments  and  agencies 
and  appropriate  operational  commanders  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are 
furnished  such  national  intelligence  as  is 
relevant  to  their  respective  duties  and 
responsibilities; 

(2)  establish  dissemination  procedures  to 
Increase  the  usefulness  for  departments  and 
agencies  (including  departments  and  agen- 
cies not  within  the  intelligence  community) 
of  Information  collected,  processed,  and 
analyzed  through  national  intelligence  ac- 
tivities; and 

(3)  ensure  access  of  each  entity  of  the  In- 
telligence community  to  national  Intelli- 
gence relevant  to  that  entity's  authorized  ac- 
tivities which  has  been  collected  or  produced 
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by  any  other  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
community. 

(g)  The  Director  shall  ensure  the  appro- 
priate Implementation  of  special  activities 
and  sensitive  foreign  intelligence,  counterin- 
telligence, and  counterterrorism  intelligence 
activities  outside  the  United  States  desig- 
nated under  section  124  of  this  Act. 

(h)    The  Director  shall — 

(1)  formulate  policies  with  respect  to  in- 
telligence arrangements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
of  State;  and 

(2)  coordinate  Intelligence  relationships 
between  the  various  entitles  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community  and  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence or  internal  security  services  of  foreign 
governments. 

(1)  The  Director  shall  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  services  of  com- 
mon concern  by  designated  foreign  intelli- 
gence organizations  on  behalf  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community. 

(J)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  protection  from  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  Intelligence  sources  and  methods  and  shall 
establish  for  departments  and  agencies  mini- 
mum security  standards  for  the  management 
and  handling  of  Information  and  material 
relating  to  Intelligence  sources  and  methods. 

(k)  No  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed 
to  require  the  Director  or  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  disclose  the 
organization,  function,  name,  official  title, 
salary,  or  affiliation  with  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  of  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  Office,  or  the  numbers  of 
persons  employed  by  the  Office. 

(1)  The  Director  may  appoint  and  sepa- 
rate such  civilian  personnel  or  contract  for 
such  personal  services  as  the  Director  deems 
advisable  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  the  Director,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  provisions  which  place 
limitations  on  types  of  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  and  IV  of  chapter  S3  of  title 
V,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at 
such  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  authorized  under  other  provisions  of 
law. 

(m)  Notwithstanding  any  othw  provision 
of  law.  the  Director  may  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  the  Director  or,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned,  the  security  clearance  of  any 
contractor  of  any  entity  of  the  intelligence 
community  whenever  the  Director  considers 
such  termination  necessary  or  advisable  in 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

(n)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  the  Director  Including  those  separated 
under  subsection  (1)  or  whose  employment 
has  been  terminated  under  subsection  (m) 
may  seek  or  accept  employment  In  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government; 
If  declared  eligible  for  such  employment  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management:  and 
that  Office  shall  consider  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee for  positions  In  the  competitive  civil 
service  In  the  same  manner  as  if  transferring 
between  two  positions  in  the  competitive 
service,  but  only  if  such  officer  or  employee 
has  served  with  the  Office  of  the  Director  or 
any  other  entity  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity for  a  total  of  at  least  one  year  con- 
tinuously immediately  preceding  separation 
or  termination. 

(o)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Director's 
duties  under  this  title,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  program  and  perform- 
ance audits  and  evaluations  of  the  national 
intelligence  activities  of  the  entitles  of  the 
intelligence  community  and  to  obtain  from 
any  department  or  agency  such  information 
as  the  Director  deems  necessary  to  perform 
such  duties;  and  each  department  and  agen- 


cy shall  furnish,  upon  request  and  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law,  such  information 
to  the  Director. 

(p)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Director's 
duties  under  this  title,  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  review  all  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  which  support  the  Intelll-' 
gence  activities  of  the  Government  and 
may  review  all  the  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  Government. 

ASSISTANT     DIRECTOR;      GENERAL     COUNSEL; 
COMMriTEES    AND    BOARDS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  appoint  up  to  five  Assistant  Directors  of 
National  Intelligence  to  assist  the  Director 
In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  under  this  Act.  At  no  time  shall 
more  than  two  of  the  positions  of  Assistant 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  be  occu- 
pied by  commissioned  officers  of  the  armed 
forces,  whether  In  active  or  retired  status. 
If  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  armed  forces 
serves  as  an  Assistant  Director  of  National 
Intelligence,  the  provisions  of  section  303 
(d)-(f)  shall  apply  to  such  officer. 

(b)  The  Director,  with  respect  to  the  Office 
of  the  Director,  the  Attorney  General  with 
respect  to  the  Attorney  General's  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  and  the  head 
of  each  entity  of  the  Intelligence  community 
with  respect  to  that  entity.  Is  authorized  to 
establish  such  committees  or  boards,  com- 
posed of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ef- 
fectively the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  General  Counsel  who  shall  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  of  general  counsel 
under  this  Act  for  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  National  Intelligence  and  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

(d)(1)  The  Director,  with  respect  to  the 
Office  of  the  Director,  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  the  Attorney  General's  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  and 
the  head  of  each  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
community  with  respect  to  that  entity,  are 
authorized  to  establish  such  advisory  com- 
mittees as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  ex- 
pert advice  regarding  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (86  Stat.  770;  5  U5.C.  App. 
I,  1-15)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  ad- 
visory committee  established  under  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  except  that  the  Di- 
rector. Attorney  General,  or  the  head  of  any 
entity  of  the  intelligence  community,  as  the 
case  may  be,  may  waive  the  application  of 
any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  when 
such  official  deems  such  action  necessary 
to  the  successful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  Director,  the  Attorney  General,  or 
any  entity  of  the  Intelligence  community, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  activities  of  the  Intelligence 
community. 

DEPARTMENTAL    RESPONSIBILITT    FOR    REPORTING 
NATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE 

Sec.  306.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  to 
ensure  that  all  national  Intelligence  ob- 
tained by  such  departments  and  agencies 
is  promptly  furnished  to  the  Director  or 
to  the  entity  of  the  Intelligence  community 
designated  by  the  Director  to  receive  such 
intelligence. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    OIRECTOX 

Sec.  307.  The  Director  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  an  unclassified  annual  re- 
port on  the  national  Intelligence,  counter- 
intelligence, and  counterterrorism  activities 
conducted  by  entitles  of  the  Intelligence 
community.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  requiring  the  public  dis- 
closure, in  any  such  report  made  available 
to  the  public,  of  the  names  of  Individuals 
engaged  in  such  activities  for  the  United 
States  or  the  divulging  of  classified  Informa- 
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tlon   wbicb   requires   protection   from   dU- 
closurr  by  law. 

NATIONAL    rnnXUGENCE    PROCRAM    AND   BUDGET 

AtTTHORmr;  information 
Sbc.  308.  The  Director  sball,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  applicable  law,  have  full 
and  exclusive  authority  for  approval  of  the 
national  Intelligence  budget  submitted  to 
the  President.  Pursuant  to  this  authority — 

(a)  The  Director  shall  provide  guidance  for 
program  and  budget  development  to  pro- 
gram managers  and  heads  of  component  ac- 
tivities and  to  department  and  agency 
heads; 

(b)  The  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies Involved  in  the  national  intelligence 
budget  shall  ensure  timely  development  and 
submission  to  the  Director  of  proposed  na- 
tional programs  and  budgets,  in  the  format 
designated  by  the  Director,  by  the  program 
managers  and  heads  of  component  activities, 
and  shall  also  ensure  that  the  Director  Is 
provided,  in  a  timely  and  re^onslve  manner, 
all  information  necessary  to  perform  the 
Director's  program  and  budget  respon- 
sibilities; 

(c)  The  Director  shall  review  and  evaluate 
the  national  program  and  budget  submis- 
sions and.  with  the  advice  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned,  develop  the 
national  intelligence  budget  and  present  it 
to  the  President  through  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget: 

(d)  The  Director  shall  present  and  Justify 
the  national  Intelligence  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress; 

(e)  The  Director  shall  have  full  and  ex- 
c.usive  authority  for  reprogrammlng  national 
Intelligence  budget  funds,  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  established  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  affected.  The  implementation  of 
the  overall  budget  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  that  Include  entitles  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  shall  have  no  significant 
predictable  adverse  effect  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  national  intelligence  budget. 

FUNDS   appropriated   TO    THE    OFTICE   OF   THE 
DIKECrOR 

Sec.  309.  Whenever  the  Director  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  security,  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector for  authorized  activities  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Director  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount 
certified  therein,  but  funds  expended  for 
such  purposes  may  be  expended  only  for  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  law. 

TITLE  IV— CENTRAL  INTELLIOENCE 

AGENCY 

Part  A — Purposes 

statement  op  purposes 

Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  clarify  the  statutory  authorities 
functions,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency; 

(2)  to  authorize  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  perform  intelligence  activities  that 
are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  and  the  protection  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  to  ensure  that  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  are 
properly  and  effectively  directed,  regulated 
coordinated,  and  administered;  and 

(4)  to  ensure  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  accountable  to  the  President    the 

stTtr^*'  J""*  *^"'  P^^'P''  °^  '^'^  United 
States,  and  that  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  are  conducted  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
»nd  laws  of  the  United  States 


Part  B — Establishment  of  Agency;  Direc- 
tor; General  Counsel;  Inspector  Gen- 
eral;  Functions 

establishment  of  central  intelligence 

AGENCT 

Sec  411.  There  Is  established  in  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  an  independ- 
ent establishment  to  be  linown  as  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  •the  Agency"),  which 
shall  perform  Its  functions  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Security  Council  and 
subject  to  intelligence  plans,  objectives,  and 
requirements  established  by  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence. 

duties      or      DIRECTOR      AND      DEPUTY      DIRECTOR 

Sec  412.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head 
Of  the  Agency  a  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Director  of  the  Agency") 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall 
serve  as  Director  of  the  Agency.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  appoint  the  Deputy  Director 
of  National  Intelligence  or  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  or  to  transfer  any  of  the 
duties  and  authorities  of  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  to  such  Deputy  Director  or 
Assistant  Director,  provided  that  such  ap- 
pointment or  transfer  receives  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  person  may 
serve  as  the  Director  of  the  Agency  for  more 
than  10  years. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Central  InteUigence  Agency  (hereinafter 
In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Deputy  Di- 
rector") who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
and  who  shall  exercise  all  the  duties  of  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  in  the  absence  of  the 
Director  of  the  Agency. 

(c)  At  no  time  shall  the  offices  of  Director 
of  the  Agency  and  Deputy  Director  be  occu- 
pied simultaneously  by  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  whether  In  an  active 
or  retired  status. 

(d)(1)  If  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  appointed  as  Director  of  the 
Agency  or  Deputy  Director,  then — 

(A)  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
Director  of  the  Agency  or  Deputy  Director, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  offlcei:  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  supervision,  control,  restriction,  or 
prohibition  (military  or  otherwise)  other 
than  would  be  applicable  if  that  officer  were 
a  civilian  in  no  way  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  military  depart- 
ments, or  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  any  component  thereof;  and 

(B)  that  officer  shall  not  possess  or  exer- 
cise any  supervision,  control,  powers,  or  func- 
tions (other  than  those  authorized  to  that 
officer  as  Director  of  the  Agency  or  Deputy 
Director)  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  mUltary  departments,  or  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  any 
component  thereof,  or  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  personnel  (military  or  civilian)  of  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  the 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Agency  or  Deputy  Director  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  and  service  in  such  an  office  by 
that  officer,  shall  In  no  way  affect  any  status, 
office,  rank,  or  grade  that  officer  may  occupy 
or  hold  in  the  armed  forces,  or  any  emolu- 
ment, perquisite,  right,  privilege,  or  benefit 
Incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any  such  status, 
office,  rank,  or  grade.  A  commissioned  officer 
shall,  while  serving  in  the  office  of  Director 
of  the  Agency  or  Deputy  Director,  continue 
to  hold  rank  and  grade  not  lower  than  that 
in  which  that  officer  was  serving  at  the  time 
of  that  officers  appointment  as  Director  ol 
the  Agency  or  Deputy  Director. 


(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  to — 

( 1 )  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
are  properly  and  efficiently  directed,  regu- 
lated, coordinated,  and  administered: 

(3)  perform  as  Director  of  the  Agency  the 
duties  assigned  elsewhere  In  this  Act  to  the 
head  of  each  entity  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity; 

(4)  protect  intelligence  soiu-ces  and  meth- 
ods from  unauthorized  disclosure;  and 

(5)  specify  by  regulation  the  order  in 
which  senior  officials  of  the  Agency  may  ex- 
ercise all  the  duties  of  the  Deputy  Director 
during  any  temporary  absence,  disability,  or 
vacancy  In  that  office. 

GENERAL  COUNSEL  AND  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Sec.  413.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  General 
Counsel  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  discharge  the  responsibilities  of 
general  counsel  under  this  Act  for  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  and 
for  the  Agency.  In  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  General  Counsel,  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  the  General  Counsel. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Inspector  General 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Agency  who 
shall  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  inspec- 
tor general  under  this  Act  for  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  and  for 
the  Agency. 

functions 

Sec  414.  (a)  All  activities,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Agency  shall  be  per- 
formed In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Agency  shall— 

(1)  conduct  foreign  Intelligence  activities 
including  collection  by  clandestine  means; 

(2)  conduct  counterintelligence  and  ooun- 
terterrorlsm  Intelligence  activities  including 
activities  by  clandestine  means; 

(3)  conduct  special  activities; 

(4)  analyze  foreign  intelligence  collected 
by  any  entity  of  the  intelligence  community, 
and  process  such  Intelligence  as  necessary  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act; 

(6)  produce,  publish,  and  disseminate  in- 
telligence to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Security  Council,  the  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence,  and  other 
officials  and  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding national  Intelligence  estimates  and 
similar  analyses  coordinated  with  other  en- 
tities of  the  intelligence  community: 

(6)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  support 
for  technical,  reconnaissance,  and  other  pro- 
grams, including  the  conduct  of  signals  in- 
telligence activities  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section 641(d)  of  this  Act,  to  collect  Intelli- 
gence outside  the  United  States; 

(7)  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  In  the  coordination  of 
counterintelligence  activities,  counterterror- 
ism  intelligence  activities,  and  clandestine 
collection  of  foreign  Intelligence,  conducted 
outside  the  United  States  by  any  other  en- 
tity of  the  intelligence  community; 

(8)  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  conduct  liaison  with 
and  provide  assistance  to  foreign  governmen- 
tal agencies  and  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence  In  the  coordi- 
nation of  such  relationships  by  any  other 
entity  of  the  intelligence  community; 

(9)  conduct  as  services  of  common  con- 
cern for  the  Intelligence  community : 

(A)  monitoring  of  foreign  public  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  and  foreign  press 
services,  collection  of  Intelligence  from  co- 
operating sources  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
quisition and  translation  of  foreign  publica- 
tions, and  photographic  interpretation;  and 

(B)  such  other  services  of  common  con- 
cern as  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
may  prescribe; 
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(10)  coordinate  the  overt  collection  of  for- 
eign intelligence  by  entitles  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community  from  witting  and  volun- 
tary sources  within  the  United  States; 

(11)  conduct  or  contract  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  procurement  of  systems  and 
devices  relating  to  its  autliorized  functions: 

(12)  perform  inspection,  audit,  public  af- 
fairs, legal,  legislative,  and  other  adminis- 
trative functions  to  support  its  authorized 
activities,  and  provide  such  support  to  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  National  InteUigence 
as  directed  by  the  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence; and 

(13)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
are  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
performed  by  each  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
community. 

(c)  Within  the  United  States  the  Agency 
may  collect  foreign  Intelligence  by  clandes- 
tine means  only  in  coordination  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  and  procedures  agreed 
upon  by  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
and  the  Attorney  General,  and  may  direct 
such  collection  against  unconsentlng  United 
States  persons  only  as  permitted  by  section 
213(d)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Within  the  United  States  the  Agency 
may  conduct  counterintelligence  and  coun- 
terterrorism  Intelligence  activities  by  clan- 
destine means  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation or  a  designee,  made  or  confirmed  in 
writing,  and  shall  keep  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  any  such  activities.  In  accordance  with 
section  504(d)  of  this  Act. 

Part  C — Authorities  of  the  Agency; 

Authorization   for  Appropriations 

general  authorities  of  the  agency 

Sec.  421.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  functions 

under  this  Act,  the  Agency  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  exchange  funds,  and  transfer  to  and 
receive  from  other  departments  and  agencies 
such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  au- 
thorized functions,  and  sums  so  transferred 
to  or  from  the  Agency  may  be  expended  with- 
out regard  to  any  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions from  which  transierred; 

(2)  reimburse  or  be  reimbursed  by  other 
departments  and  agencies  in  connection  with 
the  detail  or  assignment  of  personnel  to  or 
from  the  Agency; 

(3)  rent  any  premises  within  or  outside 
the  United  States  as  appropriate  to  carry 
out  any  authorized  function  of  the  Agency: 
lease  property,  supplies,  services,  equipment, 
buildings  or  facilities;  acquire,  construct,  or 
alter  buildings  and  facilities,  or  contract  for 
such  purposes:  repair,  operate,  and  maintain 
buildings,  utilities,  facilities,  and  appur- 
tenances; and  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction, 
control,  and  custody  over  all  facilities  and 
properties  owned  or  utilized  by  the  Agency: 

(4)  maintain  and  operate  full-scale  print- 
ing facilities  for  the  production  of  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  materials  and 
lease  or  purchase  and  operate  computer  and 
communications  equipment  as  appropriate 
to  carry  out  authorized  functions; 

(5)  conduct  background  investigations  In 
accordance  with  section  217  of  this  Act  to 
determine  the  suitability  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  employees,  contractors  and  contrac- 
tor employees  who  will  perform  work  In 
connection  with  an  Agency  contract,  appli- 
cants for  contractor  status,  persons  em- 
ployed by  Agency  proprietaries,  or  applicants 
for  employment  or  for  access  to  facilities  or 
classified  Agency  information,  consultants, 
persons  detailed  or  assigned  to  the  Agency, 
and  persons  similarly  associated  with  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence; 

(6)  acquire,  establish,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate secure  communications  systems  in  sup- 
port of  Agency  operations  and  In  support 


of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence, and,  when  authorized  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency,  In  support  of  any  other 
department  or  agency; 

(7)  In  addition  to  the  authority  provided 
under  31  U.S.C.  686,  provide  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  such  services,  supplies,  or 
equipment  as  the  Agency  may  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  render,  supply,  or  obtain  by  con- 
tract, and  place  orders  with  departments  or 
agencies  that  may  be  In  a  position  to  render, 
supply,  or  obtain  services,  supplies,  or 
equipment  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

(8)  protect  Agency  personnel.  Installations, 
equipment  and  information  by  lawful  se- 
curity procedures.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  Inspections  of  persons  and  Items  entering 
or  leaving  facilities  and  grounds  owned  or 
utilized  by  the  Agency; 

(9)  provide  transportation.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  approved  by  the  Director  of 
the  Agency,  for  officers,  employees  and  con- 
tractors of  the  Agency  and  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence,  or  their 
dependents,  when  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  unsafe  or  inadequate; 

(10)  settle  and  pay  claims  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel,  as  prescribed  in  Agency 
regulations  consistent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  by  which  claims  are  settled  and 
paid  under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  240-243); 

(11)  pay.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
approved  by  the  Director,  expenses  of  travel 
In  connection  with,  and  expenses  Incident 
to  membership  in,  or  attendance  at  meetings 
of  professional,  technical,  scientific,  and 
other  similar  organizations  and  professional 
associations  when  such  attendance  or  mem- 
bership would  be  of  benefit  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Agency; 

(12)  provide  or  pay  expenses  of  training 
to  support  authorized  Agency  functions,  and, 
as  appropriate,  provide  training  for  person- 
nel of  other  departments  and  agencies: 

(13)  perform  inspection,  audit,  public  af- 
fairs, legal,  legislative,  and  other  administra- 
tive functions:  and 

(14)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
are  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
performed  by  each  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
community. 

(b)  Any  department  or  agency  may  trans- 
fer to  or  receive  from  the  Agency  any  sum 
of  money  In  accordance  with  sulisectlon 
(a)(l)-(2)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  department  or  agency  Is  author- 
ized to  assign  or  detail  to  the  Agency  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  to  assist  the  Agency  In  carrying  out 
any  authorized  function  and  the  Agency  may 
similarly  assign  or  detail  personnel  to  any 
other  department  or  agency. 

(d)  No  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  disclose  Information  concerning 
the  organization  or  functions  of  the  Agen- 
cy, Including  the  name,  official  title,  salary, 
or  affiliation  with  the  Agency  of  any  per- 
son employed  by,  or  otherwise  associated 
with  the  Agency,  or  the  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  Agency.  In  addition,  the 
Agency  shall  also  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  which  require  the  pub- 
lication or  disclosure,  or  the  search  or  re- 
view In  connection  therewith,  of  informa- 
tion in  files  specifically  designated  to  be 
concerned  with:  The  design,  function,  de- 
ployment, exploitation  or  utilization  of 
scientific  or  technical  systems  for  the  collec- 
tion of  Intelligence;  special  activities  and 
Intelligence  operations:  investigations  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  suitability  of  po- 
tential intelligence  sources;  intelligence  and 
security  liaison  arrangements  or  Information 
exchanges  with  foreign  governments  or  their 
Intelligence  or  security  services;  except  that 
requests  by  United  States  citizens  and  per- 
manent resident  aliens  for  information  con- 
cerning themselves,  made  pursuant  to  Sec- 


tions 552  and  5S2a  of  title  5,  shall  be  proc- 
essed   in    accordance    with    those    sections. 

(e)  The  Agency  is  authorized  to  establish, 
administer,  and  maintain  methods  to  con- 
ceal and  protect  the  relationship  between  the 
Agency  and  any  of  Its  officers,  employees, 
sources,  and  activities,  and  for  personnel  and 
activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence,  and  for  defectors  from 
foreign  countries. 

(f)  The  Agency  may  continue  to  use  and 
may  modify  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  seal  of  office  used  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  and  Judicial  notice  shall  l>e  taken 
of  such  seal. 

(g)  The  Director  of  the  Agency  may  em- 
ploy or  contract  for  security  officers  to  police 
and  protect  the  security  of  Agency  personnel. 
Installations  and  grounds  owned  or  utilized 
by  the  Agency  or  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  National  Intelligence,  and  such  security 
officers  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  sheriffs 
and  constables  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property,  to  prevent  breaches  of  the 
peace,  to  suppress  affrays  or  unlawful  as- 
semblies, and  to  enforce  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion the  Director  of  the  Agency  may  promul- 
gate for  the  protection  of  such  Installations 
and  grounds.  The  Jurisdiction  and  police 
powers  of  such  security  officers  shall  not, 
however,  extend  to  the  service  of  civil 
process. 

(h)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  shall  prescribe.  Agency  per- 
sonnel may  carry  and  use  firearms  while  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties:  Pro- 
vided. That  within  the  United  States,  such 
official  duties  shall  include  only  the  protec- 
tion of  ( 1 )  information  concerning  Intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods  and  classified 
documents  and  material:  (2)  facilities,  prop- 
erty, monies  and  other  valuable  assets  owned 
or  utilized  by  the  Agency  or  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence:  (3)  per- 
sonnel of  the  Agency  or  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Agency: 
and  (4)  defectors  and  foreign  persons  visit- 
ing the  United  States  under  Agency  auspices; 
And  provided  further,  that  such  duties  shall 
Include  the  transportation  and  utilization 
of  firearms  for  authorized  training. 

(i)(l)  The  Agency  may  employ,  manage 
and  separate  personnel  or  contract  for  such 
personal  services  as  it  deems  advisable,  and 
the  Agency  may  expend  such  sums  as  It 
deems  advisable  for  the  compensation  and 
management  of  persons  employed  by  or  oth- 
erwise associated  with  the  Agency; 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Agency  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Agency, 
terminate  the  employment  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
or  the  access  of  any  Individual,  Including 
contractors  of  the  Agency  or  any  employee 
of  any  such  contractor,  to  information  re- 
lating to  Intelligence  activities  whenever  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  considers  such  ter- 
mination necessary  or  advisable. 

(3)  Any  Agency  officer  or  employee,  includ- 
ing any  officer  or  employee  who  has  been 
separated  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  or  whose 
employment  has  been  terminated  under  par- 
agraph (2).  may  seek  or  accept  employment 
In  the  competitive  service  of  the  Government 
If  declared  eligible  for  such  employment  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management;  and 
that  Office  shall  consider  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee for  positions  In  the  competitive  civil 
service  In  the  same  manner  as  If  transfer- 
ring between  two  positions  in  the  competi- 
tive service,  but  only  If  such  Agency  officer  or 
employee  has  served  with  the  Agency  or  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
for  a  total  of  at  least  one  year  continuously 
Immediately  preceding  separation  or  termi- 
nation. 

(J)  The  Director  of  the  Agency  Is  author- 
ized to  accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize 
gifts  and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  for  artistic  or  general  employee  or 
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dependent  welfare,  educational,  recreational 
or  like  purpose,  whenever  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  determines  that  it  would  be  In 
the  interests  of  the  Agency  to  do  so.  Gifts 
and  bequests  of  money  and  the  proceeds 
from  sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts 
or  bequests  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury In  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  disbursed 
upon  order  of  the  Director  of  the  Agency. 
Property  accepted  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision, and  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be 
used  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest.  PV)r  pur- 
poses of  federal.  Income,  estate,  or  gift  taxes, 
gifts  or  property  accepted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  accepted  as  a  gift,  devise,  or 
bequest  to  the  United  States. 

(k)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  authorities  contained  in  subsections 
(a)  through  (e)  and  (1)  of  this  section  may 
be  exercised  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

(1)  The  Agency  shall  have  no  police,  sub- 
poena, or  law  enforcement  powers,  nor  per- 
form any  internal  security  or  criminal  in- 
vestigation functions,  except  to  the  extent 
expressly  authorized  by  this  Act. 

PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  422.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  the  Agency  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure, use.  and  disp>ose  of  such  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  supplies,  services,  equipment 
and  facilities  without  regard  to  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  out  authorized  functions. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  chapter  137,  relat- 
ing to  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services,  and  chapter  139,  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  research  and  development 
services,  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  the  procurement  of 
property  and  research  and  development 
services  by  the  Agency  under  this  title  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
such  chapters  apply  to  the  prociu-ement  of 
property,  services,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment services  by  the  agencies  named  In  sec- 
tion 2303(a)  of  chapter  137  of  title  10, 
except  that  the  Director  of  the  Agency  may 
specify  by  regulation  when  any  or  all  of  the 
provisions  of  chapters  137  and  139  of  title  10 
may  be  waived  for  the  effective  performance 
of  authorized  functions. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Director  of  the  Agency,  the 
Agency  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  amendments  of  contracts,  and  to  make 
advance  payments  on  contracts,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  provision  of  law,  whenever 
deemed  necessary  for  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  authorized  functions. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  the  Agency  is  authorized  to  dispose  of 
property  and  use  the  proceeds  therefrom 
to  purchase  new  property  without  regard  to 
any  other  provision  of  law,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Agency,  whenever  such  action  is 
found  necessary  for  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  authorized  functions  in  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency. 

PROPRIETARIES 
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Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  proprietaries  in  sup- 
port of  Agency  operations  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  National  Intelli- 
gence, in  support  of  other  entities  of  the 
intelligence  community.  In  addition  any 
such  proprietaries  may  be  operated  on  a 
commercial  basis  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
provide  effective  cover. 

(b)  Appropriated  funds  and  funds  gen- 
erated by  an  Agency  proprietary  or  other- 
wise received  may  be  deposited  in  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  and  expended 
as  necessary  to  accomplish  the  same  or 
ttf^  ,  related  operational  purposes  except 
that  funds  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary 


for  such  purposes  shall   be   deposited   into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Proceeds  from  the  liquidation,  sale,  or 
other  disposition  of  any  Agency  proprietary 
may  be  expended  lo  establish  and  operate 
other  proprietaries  in  furtherance  of  the 
same  or  closely  related  operational  purposes. 
Any  such  proceeds  not  so  expended  shall  be 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  except  for  amounts  deemed  neces- 
sary or  required  by  law  to  be  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  claims  or  obliga- 
tions. " 

(d)  Whenever  any  Agency  proprietary  or 
operationally  related  group  of  proprietaries 
whose  net  value  exceeds  $150,000  is  to  be 
liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  the 
Agency  shall,  as  much  in  advance  of'  the 
liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition  as 
practicable,  report  the  circumstances  of  the 
Intended  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion to  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

(e)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  be  available  to  the  Agency  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law. 

RELATIONSHIPS     WriH     OTHER     ENTTTIES 

Sec.  424.  In  addition  to  those  activities  of 
the  Agency  that  relate  to  other  departments 
^nd  agencies  and  that  are  authorized  in 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Agency  is 
further  authorized — 

(1)  to  request  other  entitles  of  the  intel- 
igence  community  to  undertake  authorized 

intelligence  activities; 

(2)  to  receive  assistance  from  federal, 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  conduct  of  authorized  functions; 

(3)  to  provide  and  receive  technical  guid- 
ance, training,  and  equipment,  and,  under 
regulations  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  the  services  of  expert  personnel  to 
or  from  any  other  federal  agency  or  foreign 
government,  and,  when  not  readily  available 
from  another  federal  agency,  to  or  from 
state  or  local  governments; 

(4)  to  provide  and  receive  technical  infor- 
mation or  assistance  to  or  from  the  Passport 
Office  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  authorized  functions;   and 

(5)  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is 
performing  an  audit  of  an  Agency  proprie- 
tary or  any  other  organization  or  Individual 
whose  relationship  with  the  Agency  is  con- 
cealed or  protected,  to  notify  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  such  relationship  in 
order  that  it  not  be  disclosed  publicly  in 
connection  with  the  audit. 
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ADMISSION  OP  ESSENTIAL  ALIENS 

Sec.  425.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Com- 
mUsioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion determine  that  the  entry  of  particular 
aliens  into  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  is  in  the  interest  of  national  sacu- 
rlty  or  essential  to  intelligence  activities 
such  aliens  and  their  immediate  families 
shall  be  given  entry  into  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  without  regard  to  their 
inadmissibility  under,  or  their  faUure  to 
comply  with,  any  immigration  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  law  or  regulation 
but  in  no  case  may  the  number  of  aliens 
and  members  of  their  Immediate  families 
who  enter  the  United  States  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  exceed  one  htmdred  in 
any  one  fiscal  year.  The  Agency  is  authorized 
to  process,  debrief,  and  provide  relocation  as- 
sistance to  such  Individuals,  as  necessary  and 
appropriate  under  regulations  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  Agency. 

(b)  When  extraordinary  circumstances  in- 
dicate that  a  foreign  person  associated  with 
the  Agency  should  enter  or  leave  the  United 
States  under  other  than  that  person's  true 
Identity,  the  Agency  Is  authorized  to  notify 


the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  these  circumstances  and  request  a  waiver 
of  otherwise  applicable  rules  and  procedures. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS   AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  426.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  sums  available  to  the 
Agency  by  appropriation  or  otherwise  re- 
ceived may  be  expended  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thorized functions  of  the  Agency.  No  funds 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1980.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  activity  of  the 
Agency  unless  funds  for  such  activity  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  legislation  en- 
acted during  the  same  fiscal  year  or  during 
one  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
years,  except  that  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  appropriated  by  any  con- 
tmulng  resolution  or  required  by  pay  raises 

(b)  Whenever  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  security  the 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  to  or 
otherwise  received  by  the  Agency  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  and  every  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  amount  certified  therein. 

(c)  There  is  established  and  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  Is  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Con- 
tingency Reserve  Fund  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  '•Reserve  Fund") 
and  to  credit  to  the  Reserve  Fund  monies 
specifically  appropriated  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  for  such  fund  and  unused 
balances  of  funds  previously  withdrawn  from 
the  Reserve  Fund. 

(d)  The  Director  of  the  Agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  expend  moiUes  from  the  Reserve 
Fund  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred 
m  connection  with  any  authorized  intelli- 
gence activity  If—  '"WUl 

(1)  the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  Re- 
serve Fund  has  been  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget; 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Commu- 
te on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  have  been  notified  of  the 
purpose  of  such  withdrawal  at  least  72  hours 
i^t^IT*'  °^  ^^"^  withdrawal;  except  that  In 
extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  may  authorize  the  withdrawal  of 
l'iM«  l?""  '***  Reserve  Fund  without  prior 
notification  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  if  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
notifies  such  committees  within  48  hours 
after  initiation  of  the  withdrawal,  describes 
the  activity  for  which  such  funds  have  been 
or  are  to  be  expended,  certifies  to  such  com- 
mittees that  prior  notification  would  have 
resulted  In  a  delay  which  would  have  been 
harmful  to  the  United  States,  and  discloses 
to  such  committees  the  reasons  why  the  de- 
lay would  have  been  harmful.  The  foregoing 
Shall  not  be  construed  as  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  any  committee  of  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  any  such  activity; 

(3)  the  monies  from  the  Reserve  Fund  are 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  needs 
that  were  not  anticipated  at  he  time  the 
President's  budget  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
withdrawal  is  authorized,  and  the  activities 
to  be  funded  require  protection  from  unau- 
thorized disclosure;  and 

(4)  any  activity  funded  from  the  Reserve 
Fund  that  continues  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  funded  by  monies 
from  the  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  funded  there- 
after through  the  regular  budgetary  process 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(e)  Monies  from  the  Reserve  Fund  may  be 
expended  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
withdrawal  was  approved  under  this  sub- 
section and  any  amount  approved  for  ex- 
penditure but  not  actually  expended  or  to  be 
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expended    for    the    purpose    for    which    ap- 
proved shall  be  returned  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 
Part  D — ^Travel  and  Other  Allowances  :  Re- 
lated Expenses;  Retirement  System;  and 
Death  Gratuities 

Sec  431.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section  "em- 
ployee" means  an  "employee"  as  defined  in 
5  U.S.C.  2105,  but  does  not  Include,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Director 
of  the  Agency,  any  person  working  for  the 
Agency  under  a  contract  or  any  person  who, 
when  initially  employed,  is  a  resident  in  or  a 
citizen  of  the  foreign  country  In  which 
such  person  is  to  be  assigned  to  duty. 

(b)  Under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  the  Agency  may  pay — 

(1)  travel,  transportation,  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  as  provided  for  In  chapters  57 
and  59  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  travel,  transportation,  medical,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  allowances  and  benefits 
in  a  manner  and  under  circumstances  com- 
parable to  those  provided  under  title  IX  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C. 
1131-1160); 

(3)  educational  travel  benefits  for  de- 
pendents in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  such  benefits  are 
provided  under  5  U.S.C.  5924(4)  (A)  and 
(B)  for  dependents  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and 

(4)  (A)  a  gratuity  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendents of  officers  or  employees  who  die 
as  a  result  of  injuries  (excluding  disease) 
sustained  outside  the  United  States,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one  year's  salary  at  the 
lime  of  death.  Such  payment  shall  be  made 
only  upon  determination  of  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  or  his  designee  that  the  death: 
(1)  resulted  from  hostile  or  terrorist  ac- 
tivity; or,  (2)  occurred  in  connection  with  an 
intelligence  activity  having  a  substantial 
element  of  risk.  Any  payment  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  held  to  have  been 
a  gift  and  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
benefit  payable  from  any  source. 

(B)  A  death  gratuity  payment  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  as  follows : 

"(1)  First,  to  the  widow  or  widower. 

"(2)  Second,  to  the  child,  or  children  In 
equal  shares,  IX  there  Is  no  widow  or 
widower. 

"(3)  Third,  to  the  dependent  parent,  or 
dependent  parents  In  equal  shares,  if  there 
Is  no  widow,  widower,  or  child.  If  there  Is  no 
survivor  entitled  to  payment  no  payment 
shall  be  made. 

"(C)  As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(1)  each  of  the  terms  "widow",  "widower", 
"child",  and  "parent"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  each  such  term  by  section 
8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

"•(2)  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'"(D)  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  on  or 
after  July  1,  1979."". 

(c)  Whenever  any  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing to  expenses,  allowances,  benefits  or  death 
gratuities  of  Foreign  Service  employees  or 
dependents  is  enstcted  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  In  a  form  other  than  as 
an  amendment  to  one  of  the  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  and  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  determines  that  It  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
effective  performance  of  authorized  func- 
tions, the  Director  of  the  Agency  may,  by 
regulation  authorize  payment,  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  Agency  employees  or  dependents 
of  such  expenses,  allowances,  benefits  and 
gratuities. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  and  under  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Agency, 
the  Agency  may  pay  expenses,  allowances, 
benefits,  and  gratuities  similar  to  those  spe- 
cifically authorized  in  those  subsections  In 
any  case  in  which  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
determines  that  such  expenses,  allowances, 


benefits  or  gratuities  are  necessary  for  the 
effective  performance  of  authorized  functions 
or  that,  for  reasons  of  operational  necessity 
or  security,  the  means  of  paying  expenses,  al- 
lowances, benefits,  and  gratuities  authorized 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c) ,  should  not  be  uti- 
lized, and  may  pay  special  expenses,  allow- 
ances, benefits,  and  gratuities  when  neces- 
sary to  sustain  particular  Agency  activities. 

RETIREMENT   SYSTEM 

Sec  432.  The  "'Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy"" in  section  111(1)  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act.  and  the  "Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence'"  In  section  112 
of  that  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
""Central  Intelligence  Agency'"  and  the  "Di- 
rector of  the  Agency"  as  established  under 
this  title.  With  the  exception  of  the  foregoing 
sentence,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
entitlement  of  Agency  employees  and  former 
Agency  employees  to  participate  in  the  re- 
tirement system  established  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  or  the 
retirement  system  established  by  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Part  E — Transfer  of  Personnel.  Property. 

and  Functions;  Statutes  Repealed;  Effect 

OF  Subsequent  Law 

TRANSFER    OF    PERSONNEL.    PROPERTY,    AND 
FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  441.  (a)  All  positions,  except  those  of 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  es- 
tablished in  and  personnel  employed  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  all 
obligations,  contracts,  properties,  and  records 
employed,  held,  or  used  by  the  Agency  are 
transferred  to  the  Agency. 

(b)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, entitlements,  and  privileges  which 
have  become  effective  In  the  exercise  of 
functions  transferred  under  this  title  and 
which  are  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  mod- 
ified, terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or 
repealed  by  the  Director  of  the  Agency  or 
other  properly  designated  Agency  official,  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  before  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  be- 
gun prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  title  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  department,  agency, 
office,  or  part  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  department,  agency,  or  office  In 
which  such  function  is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  title,  and  reference  In  any  other  Federal 
law  to  a  provision  of  law  replaced  by  similar 
provisions  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  provisions  in  this  title. 

STATUTES     repealed;      EFFECT     OF     SUBSEQUENT 
LAW 

Sec.  422.  (a)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  deny  to  the  Agency 
any  authority  which  may  be  exercised  by  the 
Agency  under  any  other  provision  of  applica- 
ble law  existing  on  the  dtte  of  the  enaw^t- 
ment  of  this  Act.  or  as  amended  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  held,  con- 
sidered or  construed  as  amending,  limiting, 
superseding  or  otherwise  modifying  sections 
421(a)(3),  421(d),  421(1),  422,  423,  425,  and 
426  of  this  title  unless  such  law  does  so  by 
specifically  and  explicitly  amending,  limiting, 
or   superseding  such  provision. 

(c)  Section  102  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.O.  403)  and  the  Central 


Intelligence  Agency  Act  of   1949    (50  UJ8.C. 
403a-403J)    are  repealed. 

Part  P — Criminal  Pemaltt 
Sec  443.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"£ec  716.  Misuse  of  the  Name,  Initials,  or 
Seal    of    the    Central    Intel- 
ligence Agency 

"Any  person  who  knowingly  and  without 
the  express  written  permission  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
uses  the  name  'Central  Intelligence  Agency', 
the  Initials  'CIA',  the  seal  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  or  any  colorable  Imitation 
of  such  name.  Initials,  or  seal  in  connection 
with  any  solicitation  or  Impersonation  for 
other  than  authorized  purposes  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  commercial  enterprise.  In- 
cluding any  merchandise,  advertisement, 
book,  circular,  pamphlet,  play,  motion  pic- 
ture, broadcast,  telecast,  or  other  publica- 
tion or  production  in  a  manner  Intended  to 
convey  the  Impression  that  such  use  is  ap- 
proved, endorsed,  or  authorized  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
t.ian  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  33  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  item  as 
follows : 

"716.  Misuse  of  the  name.  Initials,  or  seal  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency."" 
TITLE  V— FEDERAL  BUREAU  OP 
INVESTIGATION 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  to  authorize  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  perform 
certain  Intelligence  activities  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  and  the 
protection  of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  to  delineate  responsibilities  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  to  confer  upon  the  Director  the  authority 
necessary  to  fulfill  those  responsibilities; 

(3)  to  ensure  that  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
are  properly  and  effectively  directed,  regu- 
lated, coordinated,  and  administered;  and 

(4)  to  ensure  that  In  the  conduct  of  Its  In- 
telligence activities  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  accountable  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  that  those 
activities  are  conducted  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL 

Sec.  502.  (a)  All  authorities,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation (hereinafter  In  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Bureau")  for  the  conduct  of  intel- 
ligence activities.  Including  law  enforcement 
aspects  of  Intelligence  activities,  shall  be  ex- 
ercised In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  All  Intelligence  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau shall  be  performed  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Attorney  General. 
In  exercising  such  supervision  and  control, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  guided  by  pol- 
icies and  priorities  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  shall  be  respon- 
sive to  foreign  Intelligence  collection  objec- 
tives, requirements,  and  plans  promulgated 
by  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Direc- 
tor") shall  review  at  least  annually  the  Intel- 
ligence activities  conducted  or  coordinated 
by  the  Bureau  to  determine  whether  those 
activities  have  been  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 
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(d)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Direc- 
tor shall  publicly  designate  officials  who 
shall  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  gen- 
eral counsel  and  Inspector  general  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  under 
this  Act. 

DTJTIES    OF    THE    DIRECTOR    OF   THE    FESESAI. 
BUREAU   OP   INVESTIGATION 

Sec.  503.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Di- 
rector, under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to — 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  conduct  and  coordination  of 
counterintelligence  activities  and  counter- 
terrorism  intelligence  activities  within  the 
United  States; 

(2)  ensure  that  Intelligence  activities 
conducted  or  coordinated  by  the  Bureau  are 
carried  out  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  that  such 
activities  do  not  abridge  any  right  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  ensure  that  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  Bureau  are  properly  and  efficiently  di- 
rected, regulated,  coordinated,  and  admin- 
istered; 

(4)  keep  the  Attorney  General  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  all  intelligence  activi- 
ties conducted  or  coordinated  by  the  Bureau 
and  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  any 
information  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quest concerning  such  activities; 

(5)  advise  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
National  Security  Council  regarding  the  ob- 
jectives, priorities,  direction,  conduct,  and 
effectiveness  of  counterintelligence  and 
counterterrorism  intelligence  activities 
within  the  United  States: 

(6)  assist  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
National  Security  Council  in  the  assessment 
of  the  threat  to  United  States  interests  from 
intelligence  activities  within  the  United 
States  of  foreign  powers  and  from  Interna- 
tional terrorist  activities  within  the  United 
States;  and 

(7)  perform  with  respect  to  the  Bureau 
the  duties  assigned  elsewhere  in  this  Act  to 
the  head  of  each  entity  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
by  regulation  which  officials  of  the  Bu- 
reau shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Director 
under  this  Act  during  the  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  the  Director  or  during  any  tem- 
porary vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Director 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE   AND   COUNTERTERRORISM 
INTELLIGENCE    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Bureau  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General — 

(1)  collect,  produce,  analyze,  publish,  and 
disseminate  counterintelligence  and  counter- 
terrorism  intelligence; 

(2)  conduct  such  other  counterintelligence 
and  counterterrorism  Intelligence  activities 
as  are  necessary  for  lawful  purposes;  and 

(3)  conduct,  in  coordination  with  the  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence,  liaison  for 
counterintelligence  or  counterterrorism  in- 
telligence purposes  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

(b)  All  Bureau  counterintelligence  and 
counterterrorism  intelligence  activities  out- 
side the  United  States  shall  be  conducted  in 
coordination  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  with  the  approval  of  a  properly 
designated  official  of  such  agency.  All  re- 
quests for  such  approval  shall  be  made  or 
confined  in  writing.  Any  such  activities  that 
are  not  related  directly  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Bureau  for  the  conduct  of  counter- 
intelligence or  counterterrorism  intelligence 
activities  within  the  United  States  shall  be 
conducted  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  a  designee,  made  or  con- 
firmed in  writing. 

(c)(1)  The  Bureau  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  all  counterintelli- 
gence    and     counterterrorism     intelligence 
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activities  conducted  within  the  United  States 
by  any  other  entity  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

(2)  Such  activities  shall  be  conducted  by 
clandestine  means  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  or  a  designee,  made  or  con- 
firmed In  writing,  and  only  if  the  request  for 
such  approval — 

(A)  Is  made  or  confirmed  in  writing  by 
a  properly  designated  senior  official  of  the 
requesting    entity; 

(B)  describes  the  activity  to  be  con- 
ducted;  and 

(C)  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  the  request- 
ing entity  wishes  to  conduct  such  activity 
within   the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Bureau  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  designee  in  a  timely  manner 
with  copies  of  all  requests  made  to  the 
Bureau  under  this  subsection  and  shall 
notify  the  Attorney  General  or  a  designee 
In  a  timely  manner  of  any  action  taken  by 
the  Bureau  with  respect  thereto. 

(4)  Any  entity  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity conducting  any  counterintelligence 
or  counterterrorism  Intelligence  activity 
within  the  United  States  shall  keep  the 
Bureau  fully  and  currently  Informed  regard- 
ing that  activity. 

(5)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  counterintelligence  or  counterterrorism 
intelligence  activities  of  the  military  services 
directed  against  persons  subject  to  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  10  United 
States  Code  802.  Art.  2.  (1)  through  (10). 
except  for  activities  conducted  by  clandes- 
tine   means    outside    military    installations. 

FOREIGN     INTELLIGENCE    FUNCTIONS 

Sec  505.  (a)  The  Bureau  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General — 

(1)  collect  foreign  intelligence  within  the 
United  States  in  the  course  of  authorized 
collection  of  counterlptelligence  or  counter- 
terrorism  intelligence: 

(2)  condiict  activities  within  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  foreign  intelligence 
collection  programs  of  any  other  entity  of 
the  Intelligence  community;   and 

(3)  produce,  analyze,  and  disseminate 
foreign  Intelligence  in  coordination  with 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence. 

(b)  Any  Bureau  collection  of  foreign  in- 
telligence upon  the  request  of  another  entity 
of  the  intelligence  community,  or  any  Bureau 
activity  in  support  of  the  foreign  Intelligence 
collection  programs  of  another  entity  of  the 
Intelligence  community,  shall  be  conducted 
only  upon  the  request,  made  or  confirmed 
in  writing,  of  an  official  of  an  entity  of  the 
intelligence  community  who  has  been 
designated  by  the  President  to  make  such 
requests  The  Bureau  may  not  comply  with 
any  such  request  unless  such  request — 

(1)  describes  the  information  sought  or 
the  support  activity  requested; 

(2)  certifies  that  the  information  sought 
or  the  support  activity  requested  Is  relevant 
to  the  authorized  functions  and  duties  of  the 
requesting  entity;   and 

(3)  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Bureau 
Is  being  requested  to  collect  the  information 
or  conduct  the  supp>ort  activity. 
The  Bureau  shall  provide  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  a  designee  in  a  timely  manner  with 
copies  of  all  such  requests,  and  shall  conduct 
such  support  activity  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director. 

(c)  The  Bureau  shall  be  responsible,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  agreed  upon  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence,  for  the  coordination  of 
all  collection  of  foreign  intelligence  by 
clandestine  means  within  the  United  States 
by  any  other  entity  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

(d)  Within  the  United  States  foreign  intel- 
ligence may  be  collected  by  clandestine 
means  directed  against  unconsentlng  United 
States  persons  only  by  the  Bureau,  with  no- 


tice to  the  Attorney  General  or  a  designee 
except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  section  (d) 
of  this  Act.  ' 

COOPERATION     WITH     FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS 

Sec  506.  (a)  The  Bureau  may,  m  accord- 
ance with  procedures  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  collect  counterintelligence  and 
counterterrorism  intelligence  within  the 
United  States  upon  the  written  request  of 
any  law  enforcement,  intelligence,  or  security 
agency  of  a  foreign  government,  and  provide 
assistance  to  any  officer  of  such  agency  who 
is  collecting  Intelligence  within  the  United 
States.  The  Bureau  may  not  comply  with  any 
such  request  unless  such  request  specifies 
the  purposes  for  which  the  intelligence  or 
assistance  is  sought  and — 

( 1 )  the  Bureau  would  be  authorized  under 
this  Act  to  collect  the  intelligence  or  provide 
the  assistance  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
request:  or 

(2)  the  collection  of  the  Intelligence  or  the 
provision  of  assistance  pertains  to  foreign 
persons  and  Is  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  a  designee  after  a  written  finding  that, 
as  a  matter  of  comity,  such  collection  or 
assistance  is  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Bureau  shall  keep  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  designee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  all  intelligence  collection  within 
the  United  States  by  officers  or  agencies  of 
foreign  governments  in  which  information  or 
assistance  Is  furnished  by  the  Bureau. 

(c)  The  authority  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the  proce- 
dures, prohibitions,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  this  Act. 

GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  507.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
tmder  this  title,  the  Bureau  is  authorized 
to— 

( 1 )  procure  or  lease  such  property,  sup- 
plies, services,  equipment,  buildings,  and 
facilities,  and  construct  or  alter  such  build- 
ings and  facilities,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  authorized  intelligence  func- 
tions; 

(2)  establish,  furnish,  and  maintain  se- 
cure cover  for  Bureau  officers,  employees, 
and  sources  when  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
authorized  Intelligence  functions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General; 

(3)  establish  and  operate  proprietaries 
when  necessary  to  support  Bureau  intelli- 
gence activities,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures approved  by  the  Attorney  General; 

(4)  deposit  public  moneys  in  banks  or 
other  financial  Institutions  when  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  authorized  Intelligence  func- 
tions; 

(5)  conduct  or  contract  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  procurement  of  technical 
systems  and  devices  relating  to  Its  author- 
ized intelligence  functions; 

(6)  protect  from  unauthorized  disclosure, 
in  accordance  with  standards  established  by 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  under 
section  114,  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods; and 

(7)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
are  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
performed  by  each  entity  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

(b)(1)  Any  proprietary  established  and 
operated  by  the  Bureau  may  be  operated  on 
a  commercial  basis  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  provide  effective  cover.  Any  funds  gen- 
erated by  any  such  proprietary  in  excess  of 
the  amount  necessary  for  its  operational 
requirements  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Di- 
rector into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

(2)  Whenever  any  Bureau  proprietary 
whose  net  value  exceeds  $150,000  is  to  be 
liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
the  Bureau  shall,  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the 
proprietary  as  practicable  report  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  intended  liquidation,  sale, 
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or  other  disposition  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  the  House  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Any  proceeds 
from  any  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  any  Bureau  proprietary,  in  whatever 
amount,  after  all  obligations  of  the  proprie- 
tary have  been  met.  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  Director  Into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

(c)  The  Bureau  is  authorized.  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  procure  or  lease  property, 
goods,  or  services  for  its  own  use  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  role  of  the  Bureau  is  not 
apparent  or  publicly  acknowledged  when 
public  knowledge  could  Inhibit  or  interfere 
with  the  secure  conduct  of  an  authorized  in- 
telligence function  of  the  Bureau. 

(d)  The  authority  contained  in  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  be 
available  to  the  Bureau  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  and  shall  not  be 
modified,  limited,  suspended,  or  superseded 
by  any  provision  of  law  enacted  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  unless  such  pro- 
vision expressly  cites  the  specific  provision 
of  subsection  (a)  Intended  to  be  so  modified, 
limited,  suspended,  or  superseded. 

TITT-E  VI— NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 
Part  A — Purposes  and  Definitions 
Sec.  601.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  to  authorize,  and  provide  guidance 
for.  those  signals  Intelligence  and  communi- 
cations security  activities  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  and  the 
protection  of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States: 

(2)  to  ensure  that  signals  intelligence 
and  communications  security  activities  are 
properly  and  effectively  directed,  regulated, 
coordinated  and  administered,  and  are  orga- 
nized and  conducted  so  as  to  meet,  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  the  signals  intelli- 
gence and  communications  security  needs 
of  the  United  States: 

(3)  to  establish  by  law  the  National 
Security  Agency,  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  director  of  that  Agency,  to  deline- 
ate the  responsibilitiefi  of  such  director,  and 
to  confer  upon  such  director  the  authorities 
necessary  to  fulfill  those  responsibilities; 

(4)  to  ensure  that  the  National  Security 
Agency  is  accountable  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  signals  Intelligence 
activities  and  communications  security 
activities  of  the  United  States  are  conducted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

definitions 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  the  definitions  in  title  I 
shall  apply  to  this  title. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "communications  Intelli- 
gence" means  technical  and  intelligence 
information  derived  from  foreign  electro- 
magnetic communications  by  other  than  the 
Intended  recipients. 

(2)  The  term  "crj-ptographic  system"  In- 
cludes any  code,  cipher,  and  any  manual, 
mechanical  or  electrical  device  or  method 
used  for  the  purpose  of  disguising,  conceal- 
ing, or  authenticating  the  contests,  signifi- 
cance, or  meanings  of  communications. 

(3)  The  term  "cryptology"  encompasses 
both  signals  intelligence  and  communica- 
tions security. 

(4)  The  term  "electronics  intelligence" 
means  technical  and  intelligence  informa- 
tion derived  from  foreign  electromagnetic 
radiations  emanating  from  other  than  com- 
munications, nuclear  detonations,  or  radio- 
active sources. 

(5)  The  term  "foreign  electromagnetic 
communication"  means  a  communication 
that  has  at  least  one  communicant  outside 
of  the  United  States  or  that  is  entirely  among 
foreign  powers  or  between  a  foreign  power 


and  officials  of  a  foreign  power  (but  not  In- 
cluding communications  intercepted  by  elec- 
tronic surveillance  directed  at  premises  used 
exclusively  for  residential  purposes) . 

(6)  The  term  "foreign  instrumentation 
signals  intelligence"  means  technical  and  In- 
telligence Information  derived  from  the  col- 
lection and  processing  of  foreign  telemetry, 
beaconry.  and  associated  signals. 

(7)  The  term  "signals  intelligence"  In- 
cludes, either  individually  or  In  combination, 
communications  Intelligence,  electronics  in- 
telligence, foreign  Instrumentation  signals 
Intelligence,  and  information  derived  from 
the  collection  and  processing  of  non-imagery 
Infrared  and  coherent  light  signals,  but  does 
not  Include  electronic  surveillance  activities 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation on  its  own  behalf. 

(8)  The  term  "unauthorized  person" 
means  a  person  not  authorized  access  to 
signals  intelligence  or  communications  secu- 
rity information  by  the  President  or  by  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  that  has 
been  designated  expressly  by  the  President  to 
engage  In  cryptologlc  activities  for  the 
United  States. 

(9)  The  term  "United  States  signals  In- 
telligence system"  means  an  entity  that  Is 
comprised  of  (A)  the  National  Security 
Agency  (including  assigned  military  per- 
sonnel); (B)  those  elements  of  the  military 
departments  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  performing  signals  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities; (C)  those  elements  cf  any  other 
department  or  agency  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  authorized  by  the  National  Se- 
curity CouncU  to  perform  signals  intelli- 
gence activities  during  the  time  when  such 
elements  are  authorized  to  perform  such  ac- 
tivities. 

Part  B — Establishment  of  Agency;  Direc- 
tor; Deputy  Director;  General  Counsel; 
Inspector  General;  Duties 
establishment  of  national  security 
agency;  function 
Sec  611.   (a)    There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  an  agency  to  be 
known    as    the    National    Security    Agency 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency"). 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Agency 
to  conduct  signals  Intelligence  activities  and 
communications  security  activities  for 
the  United  States  Government  and  to  serve 
as  the  principal  agency  of  the  United  States 
signals  Intell'gence  system. 

(c)(1)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall 
be  carried  out  under  the  direct  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
shall  be  accomplished  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  exercising  supervision  and  control 
over  the  Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  comply  with  intelligence  policies,  needs, 
and  priorities  established  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  with  intelligence  objec- 
tives and  requirements  established  by  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence. 

(3)  In  exercising  supervision  and  control 
over  the  Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  comply  with  communications  security 
policy  established  by  the  National  Security 
Council  which  shall  Include  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  this  purpose. 

DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

Sec  612.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  (hereinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Director"). 
There  shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Deputy  Direc- 
tor") to  assist  the  Director  in  carrying  out 
the  Director's  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  and  Deputy  Director  shall  each 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Either 
the  Director  or  Deputy  Director  shall  be  a 


person  with  cryptologlc  experience.  No  per- 
son may  serve  as  Director  or  Deputy  Director 
for  a  period  of  more  than  six  years  unless 
such  person  is  reappointed  to  that  same 
office  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  person 
who  has  served  as  Director  or  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  a  period  of  less  than  six  years  and 
is  subsequently  appointed  or  reappointed  to 
that  same  office  may  serve  In  that  office  un- 
der such  appointment  or  reappointment  for 
a  term  of  more  than  six  years.  In  no  event 
may  smy  person  serve  in  either  or  both  offices 
for  more  than  a  total  of  12  years. 

(c)  At  no  time  shall  the  two  offices  of 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  be  occupied 
simultaneously  by  commissioned  officers  of 
the  armed  forces  whether  in  an  active  or 
retired  status. 

(d)(1)  If  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
armed  forces  is  appointed  as  Director  or 
Deputy  Director,  then — 

(A)  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as  the  case  may 
be.  the  officer  shall  be  subject  to  no  super- 
vision, control,  restriction,  or  prohibition  of 
the  military  departments,  or  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  any  component 
thereof;    and 

(B)  that  officer  shall  not  possess  or  exercise 
any  supervision,  control,  powers,  or  fuiKstions 
(Other  than  such  as  that  officer  possesses,  or 
is  authorized  or  directed  to  exercise,  as  Direc- 
tor, or  Deputy  Director)  with  respect  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  military  depart- 
ments, or  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  any  component  thereof,  or  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  personnel  (military  or 
civilian)   of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  appointment  to  the  office  of  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  of  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  acceptance  of  and 
service  in  such  an  office  by  that  officer,  shall 
in  no  way  affect  any  status,  office,  rank,  or 
grade  that  officer  may  occupy  or  hold  in  the 
armed  forces,  or  any  emolument,  perquisite, 
right,  privilege,  or  benefit  Incident  to  or 
arising  out  of  any  such  status,  office,  rank, 
or  grade.  A  commissioned  officer  shall,  while 
serving  in  the  office  of  Director  or  Deputy 
Director,  continue  to  hold  rank  and  grade 
not  lower  than  that  in  which  that  officer 
was  serving  at  the  time  of  that  officer's  ap- 
pointment as  Director  or  Deputy  Director. 

(3)  The  rank  or  grade  of  any  such  com- 
missioned officer  shall,  during  any  period 
such  officer  occupies  the  office  of  Director 
or  Deputy  Director,  be  in  addition  to  the 
numbers  and  percentages  authorized  for  the 
military  department  of  which  such  officer 
Is  a  member. 

(e)  The  Director  and  Deputy  Director, 
whether  civilian  or  military,  shall  be  com- 
pensated while  serving  as  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  only  from  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(f )  If  a  comir'"5sioned  officer  of  the  armed 
forces  is  serving  as  Director  or  Deputy  Di- 
rector, that  officer  shall  be  entitled,  while 
so  serving,  to  the  difference.  If  any.  between 
the  regular  military  compensation  (as  de- 
fined m  section  101(26)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code)  to  which  that  officer  Is  en- 
titled and  the  compensation  provided  for 
that  office  under  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(g)  The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  In  the 
place  of  the  Director  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Director  or  during  any 
temporary  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector. The  Director  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tion which  officials  of  the  Agency  shall, 
whenever  there  is  no  Deputy  Director,  act 
in  the  place  of  the  Director  during  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Director  or  during 
any  temporary  veu»ncy  in  the  office  of  the 
Director. 

(h)  In  computing  the  twelve-year  limita- 
tion prescribed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  any  service  by  a  person  as  Director 
or  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Security 
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DUTIES  OP  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  613.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Director  to— 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  signals  Intel- 
ligence officer  of  the  Government  and  the 
executive  head  of  the  National  Security 
Agency; 

(2)  ensure  that  the  signals  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government 
are  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  direct  and  manage  all  cryptologlc 
activities,  resources,  personnel,  and  programs 
of  the  Agency; 

(4)  organize,  maintain,  direct  and  manage 
the  United  States  signals  Intelligence  sys- 
tem; 

(5)  In  accordance  with  Intelligence  poli- 
cies, needs,  and  priorities  established  by 
the  National  Security  Council  and  with 
Intelligence  requirements  and  objectives  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence, supervise,  and  formulate  and  pro- 
mulgate operational  plans,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  conduct  and  control  of  all 
signals  Intelligence  collection,  processing'  re- 
porting, and  dissemination  activities  of' the 
United  States  Government; 

(6)  ensure  that  signals  intelligence  Is  dis- 
seminated promptly  and  under  appropriate 
security  safeguards  only  to  departments  and 
agencies  that  require  such  Intelligence  for 
their  lawful  functions  and  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  President  to  receive  such 
intelligence; 

(7)  serve,  under  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, as  the  principal  communications  se- 
curity officer  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  ensure  that  the  communications 
security  activities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States- 

(8)  fulfill  the  communications  security 
requirements      of     all      departments      and 

^IV.T,  Tc?  ""P""  P°"'=y  guidance  from 
the  National  Security  Council  operating  pur- 
suant to  section  142  of  this  Act- 

(9)  consolidate,  as  necessary,  the  signals 

cur!  l^^'^.^'''*  '""^  communications  se- 
curity functions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  achieving  over- 
all efficiency,  economy,  and  effectiveness 

( 10)  conduct  such  research  and  develop- 
ment m  support  of  signals  Intelligence  and 
communications  security  activities  as  ^y 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  authorized  to  receive 
Mgnals  InteUlgence  or  which  require  c^m! 
munlcatlons  security  assistance,  or  delee^e 
responsibility  for  such  research  and  deXp! 
ment  to  other  departments  or  agencies   and 

bv  anv'r"^*^  ""'*  developmenf  conducted 
by  any  department  or  agency  in  support  of 

Stv  ex*^i"f?"  ""^  communion 
security,  except  for  such   research  and  de- 

tlvme^'o/  l^  '"rP^r  °'  '^^  Clandestine  ac- 
/mlV  ^^''"*'■*'  Intelligence  Agency; 

(11)  determine  the  manpower  resources 
and  administrative  support  needed  by  th| 
Agency  to  conduct  effectively  its  signals  In! 
telllgence  activities  and.  m  accordance  wUh 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be 
NaUonJl'rTr  ""^"^  "^^  the1>,Sr  of 
^flT^  t^"'P"'''  *"**  ^^'^  Secretary  of 
Defense,  enter  Into  agreements  with  other 

slon«  T"*'.""**  *«"^"^'««  '°^  the  provu 
m^nutritf'*'  '"""power  resources  and  ad- 
ministratlve  support; 

.  Jh  ^^^  "T^*'''"'"*  the  manpower  resources 
A«n  ?'"*""*"'*  support  needed  by  the 
Won?  «i.°  "?r'*""'  effectively  its  communlca! 
tlons   security   activities,    and.    based    upon 

Si  1ntr/'°""  ''''  ^'"''"'y  °'  DefenseTn" 
ter  into  agreements  with  other  deoartment.; 
and  agencies  for  the  provision  of  such  man 
power  resources  and  administrative  support; 


(13)  review  all  proposed  budgets,  pro- 
grams, and  resource  allocations  for  the 
signals  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States,  prepare  a  proposed  consolidated 
United  States  signals  Intelligence  program 
and  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  based  upon 
program  and  budget  guidance  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  with  respect  to 
national  intelligence  activities  on  program 
and  budget  guidance  from  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence,  and  submit  each  such 
proposed  budget  to  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence   and   the   Secretary  of  Defense; 

(14)  review  all  proposed  programs,  budg- 
ets, and  resource  allocations  for  the  com- 
munications security  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government,  prepare  a  proposed  con- 
solidated Department  of  Defense  communi- 
cations security  program  and  budget  for 
each  fiscal  year,  and  submit  each  such 
proposed  program  and  budget  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(15)  establish  appropriate  controls  for 
funds  made  available  to  the  Agency  to  carry 
out  its  authorized  activities; 

(16)  ensure  that  cryptologlc  information  Is 
classified  in  accordance  with  applicable  law 
and  Executive  orders; 

(17)  conduct  liaison  on  cryptologlc  mat- 
ters with  foreign  governments  and  when 
such  matters  involve  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  under 
sec.  115(h),  conduct  such  liaison  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Director  of  National  Intelli- 
gence; 

(18)  provide  for  such  communications 
support  and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
(A)  conduct  signals  Intelligence  activities  In 
a  timely  and  secure  manner,  and  (B)  ensure 
the  expeditious  handling  of  critical  Informa- 
tion for  the  United  States  Government; 

(19)  prescribe  all  cryptographic  systems 
and  techniques,  other  than  secret  writing 
systems  and  covert  agent  communications 
systems  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
to  be  used  in  any  manner  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  pro- 
vide for  the  centralized  production  and  con- 
trol of  such  cryptographic  systems  and  mate- 
rials to  be  used  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

(20)  evaluate,  based,  as  appropriate,  upon 
guidance  from  the  Attorney  General  the 
vulnerability  of  United  States  communica- 
tions to  Interception  and  exploiutlon  by  un- 
intended recipients  and.  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  policy  guidance  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  operating  pursuant 
to  section  142  of  this  Act,  Institute  appro- 
priate measures  to  ensure  the  confidentiality 
of  such  communications; 

(21)  ensure  that  the  Agency  will  receive 
in  a  timely  fashion,  all  signals  Intelligence 
collected  by  any  entity  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

(22)  develop  plans  to  ensure  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  United  States  signals  Intelli- 
gence system  to  the  needs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  including  the  delegation  of  such 
taslclng  authority  as  may  be  appropriate- 

(23)  provide  the  Director  of  National  in- 
telligence with  such  information  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency  as  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  requires  to  fulfill  his 
statutory  responsibilities; 

(24)  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
other  entity  of  the  Intelligence  community 
engaged  In  lawful  Intelligence  activities 

(25)  Issue  such  rules,  regulations,  direc- 
tives, and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  Implement  this  title;  and 

(26)  perform  with  respect  to  the  Agency 
the  duties  assigned  elsewhere  in  this  Act  to 
the  head  of  each  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
Community. 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Direc- 
tor to  provide  signals  Intelligence  support 
for  the  conduct  of  military  operations  In 
accordance  with  tasking,  priorities  and 
standards  of  timeliness  assigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  If  provision  of  such  sup- 
port requires  use  of  systems  for  national  In- 


telligence collection,  these  systems  will  be 
tasked  within  existing  guidance  from  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence. 

(c)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Direc- 
tor to  prescribe  and  enforce  for  the  United 
States  signals  Intelligence  system  and  for  the 
communications  security  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  security  rules, 
regulations,  procedures,  standards,  and  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  personnel  se- 
curity clearances,  authorizations  for  access 
to  facilities  and  information,  physical  se- 
curity of  facilities,  equipment,  and  Informa- 
tion, and  the  transmission,  processing,  and 
reporting  of  information,  in  order  to  protect 
signals  Intelligence  and  communications  se- 
curity Information  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure. All  such  rules,  regulations,  proce- 
dures, standards  and  requirements  shall  be 
In  accord  with  applicable  »aw  and  with  pol- 
icy guidance  from  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence  with  respect  to  signals  intelli- 
gence activities  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  communications  secu- 
rity activities.  Enforcement  of  all  such  rules, 
regulations,  procedures,  standards,  and  re- 
quirements shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
head  of  each  concerned  department  or 
agency. 

(d)  To  assist  the  Director  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  heads  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  shall  furnish  the  Director,  upon  re- 
quest and  In  accordance  with  applicable 
law,  such  data  as  the  Director  may  require 
and  the  Director  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  any  In- 
formation which  is  so  provided. 

GENERAL  COUNSEL;  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Sec.  614.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Security  Agency  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  general 
counsel  under  this  Act  for  the  Agency. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Inspector  General 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  appointed 
by  the  Director,  who  shall  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Inspector  general  under  this 
Act  for  the  Agency. 

Part  C — General  and  Special  AuTHORrriEs 
OF  THE  Agency;  Authorization  fob 
Appropriations 

general  authorities  op  the  agency 
Sec.  621.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under   this   Act,   the   Agency   Is   authorized 
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( 1 )  transfer  to  and  receive  from  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  funds  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  carrying  out  functions  author- 
ized by  this  title,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget; 

(2)  exchange  funds  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3661  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  543); 

(3)  reimburse  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  personnel 
assigned  or  loaned  to  the  Agency  and  serv- 
ices furnished  to  the  Agency; 

(4)  rent  any  premises  within  or  outside 
the  United  States  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  function  of  the  Agency  authorized  un- 
der this  title,  and  make  such  alterations,  im- 
provemente,  and  repairs  to  the  premises  of, 
or  rented  by,  the  Agency  as  may  be  neces- 
sary without  regard  to  any  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  law  if  the  Director  makes  a  writ- 
ten finding  that  waiver  of  such  limitation 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  renting,  altera- 
tion, improvement,  or  repair,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Is  necessary  to  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  Agency's  functions  or  the  se- 
curity of  Its  activities; 

f5)  lease  buildings  to  the  Government 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  prescribed 
In  section  322  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30  June    1933,   and   for   other  pur- 
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poses,"  approved  30  June  1932  (40  U.S.C. 
278a)  or  the  provisions  of  section  2675  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  acquire,  construct,  or  alter  buildings 
and  facilities  (Including  family  and  bachelor 
housing  in  foreign  countries  only)  without 
regard  to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(40  U.S.C.  601-615)  or  section  2682  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  repair,  operate,  and  maintain  build- 
ings, utilities,  facilities,  and  appurtenances; 

(8)  conduct  health-service  programs  as  au- 
thorized by  section  7901  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(9)  in  accordance  with  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Director,  transport  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Agency  In  Government- 
owned  automotive  equipment  between  their 
domiciles  and  places  of  employment  where 
such  personnel  are  engaged  in  work  that 
makes  such  transportation  necessary,  and 
transport  in  such  equipment,  to  and  from 
school,  children  of  Agency  personnel  who 
have  quarters  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies at  isolated  stations  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  where  adequate  public 
or  private  transportation  is  not  available; 

(10)  settle  and  pay  claims  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel,  as  prescribed  in  Agency 
regulations  consistent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  by  which  claims  are  settled  and 
paid  under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  (31  U.S.C. 
240-243); 

(11)  pay,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
approved  by  the  Director,  expenses  of  travel 
in  connection  with,  and  expenses  incident  to 
attendance  at  meetings  of  professional,  tech- 
nical, scientific,  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions when  such  attendance  would  be  a  bene- 
fit to  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Agency; 

(12)  establish,  furnish,  and  maint.ain.  In 
coordination  with  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence,  secure  cover  for  Agency  officers, 
employees,  agents  and  activities; 

(13)  direct  the  transfer  or  disposal,  on  a 
non-reimbursable  basis  and  after  coordina- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  Involved,  and  in  cases  Involving  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence  under  Sec.  304(h),  the  Director 
of  National  Intelligence,  of  such  cryptologlc 
and  cryptologlc-related  equipment  and  sup- 
plies among  entities  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity and  between  entities  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  and  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  necessary  for  performance 
of  the  functions  authorized  by  this  title, 
and  the  loan,  transfer,  or  disposal  of  such 
equipment  and  supplies  to  foreign  countries 
for  cryptologlc  suppyort,  and  pay  expenses  of 
arrangements  with  foreign  countries  for  cryp- 
tologlc support; 

(14)  perform  Inspection,  audit,  public  af- 
fairs, legal,  and  legislative  services; 

(15)  protect,  in  accordance  with  standards 
established  by  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence under  section  304  of  this  Act  and 
with  any  other  applicable  statute  or  execu- 
tive order,  materials  and  Information  related 
to  Intelligence  sources  and  methods; 

(16)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
are  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
performed  by  each  entity  of  the  Intelligence 
Community; 

(17)  exercise  such  other  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  may  be 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Agency;  and 

(18)  maintain  and  operate  a  permanent 
full-scale  printing  plant  for  the  production 
of  cryptologlc  and  cryptologlc-related  mate- 
rials, and  lease  or  purchase  and  maintain 
and  operate  computer  and  communications 
equipment  to  carry  out  authorized  func- 
tions. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  clause  (12) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act,  be  available  to  the 
Agency  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  shall  not  be  modified,  limited. 


suspended,  or  superseded  by  any  provision 
of  law  enacted  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  unless  such  provision  expressly  cites 
clause  (12)  of  subsection  (a)  and  specifi- 
cally Indicates  how  such  authority  is  to  be 
so  modified,  limited,  suspended,  or  super- 
seded. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3678  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  628)  any  department  or  agency  may 
transfer  to  or  receive  from  the  Agency  any 
sum  of  money  approved  by  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  use  in 
support  ol  foreign  cryptologlc  liaison  and 
support  functions  authorized  by  this  title. 

(d)  The  Agency  may  use  as  its  seal  of  office 
the  insignia  used  by  the  Agency  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  and  Judicial  notice 
shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(e)  The  Director  may  employ,  contract,  or 
arrange  with  another  government  agency  for 
the  assignment  of  security  officers  to  police 
the  Installations  and  grounds  under  the  con- 
trol of  or  used  by  the  Agency,  and  to  perform 
courier  escort  duties  and  such  security  offi- 
cers shall  have  the  same  powers  as  sheriffs 
and  constables  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property,  to  prevent  breaches  of  the 
peace,  to  suppress  affrays  or  unlawful  assem- 
blies, and  to  enforce  any  rule  or  regulation 
the  Director  may  promulgate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  installations  and  grounds.  The 
Jurisdiction  and  police  powers  of  such  secu- 
rity officers  shall  not,  however,  extend  to  the 
civil  process. 

(f)  The  Director  may  authorize  Agency 
personnel  to  carry  firearms  within  the 
United  States  for  courier  protection  pur- 
poses, for  the  protection  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director,  and  in  exigent  circum- 
stances, such  officials  of  the  Agency  as  the 
Director  may  designate,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  any  foreign  person  visiting  the 
United  States  under  Agency  auspices. 

(g)  (1)  The  Agency  may  appoint,  promote, 
and  separate  such  personnel  or  contract  for 
such  personnel  services  as  it  deems  advis- 
able, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments to.  promotions  in.  and  separations 
from  the  civil  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  limitations  on  types  of  persons  to  be 
employed,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  1  and  subchapter  III  and  IV  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  that  title,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates  but  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  pay  authorized 
senior  executive  service  by  subchapter  vm 
of  Chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Executive  schedule  positions  within 
the  Agency  other  than  the  Director,  Deputy 
Ertrector,  General  Counsel,  and  Inspector 
General,  and  positions  In  the  grades  of 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  other  than  those 
transferred  to  the  Agency  under  this  Act 
uhall  be  as  authorized  by  law. 

(3)  Any  Agency  officer  or  employee  who 
has  been  separated  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
seek  or  accept  employment  In  the  Govern- 
ment If  declared  eligible  for  such  employ- 
ment by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management; 
and  that  office  may  place  such  officer  or 
employee  In  a  position  in  the  competitive 
civil  service  in  the  same  manner  as  an  em- 
ployee who  is  transferred  between  two  posi- 
tions In  the  competitive  service,  but  only  If 
such  Agency  officer  or  employee  has  served 
vrtth  the  Agency  for  at  least  one  year  con- 
tinuously Immediately  preceding  such  sepa- 
ration. 

PROCUREMENT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  622.  (a)  The  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
procure  such  property,  supplies,  services, 
equipment,  and  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
title. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  chapter  137,  relating 
to  the  procurement  of  property  and  services, 
and  chapter   139,   relating  to  the  procure- 


ment of  research  and  development  serrlces, 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall  i^jply  to 
the  procurement  of  property,  services,  and 
research  and  development  services  by  the 
Agency  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  such  chapters  apply  to  the  procure- 
ment of  property,  services,  and  research  and 
development  services  by  the  agencies  named 
in  section  2303(a)  of  such  title,  except  that 
the  Director  is  authorized,  with  the  ^proval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  in  the  case 
of  any  national  Intelligence  activity,  tbe 
Director  of  National  Intelligence,  to  waive 
the  application  of  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  chapters  137  and  139  of  such  title 
when  the  Director  deems  such  action  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  performance  of  any 
function  of  the  Agency  or  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  activities  of  the  Agency. 

(c)  The  Agency  Is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  pro- 
cure property,  goods,  or  services  In  the  name 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  when  public 
knowledge  of  the  Agency's  sponsorship  of 
such  procurement  would  Inhibit  or  interfere 
with  the  secure  conduct  of  an  authorized 
Agency  function.  Any  participation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  Agency  procure- 
ment may  also  be  concealed,  in  accordance 
with  section  139  of  this  Act  but  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  when 
the  Director  finds  such  concealment  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  secure  conduct  of  an 
authorized  Agency  function. 

education  and  training 

Sec.  623.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  Insure  compliance  with  stand- 
ards for  training  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
cryptologlc  missions  of  the  Government  and 
to  arrange  for,  fund,  or  provide  training  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  lawful 
functions  of  the  Agency.  The  provisions  of 
chapter  41  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  in  the  conduct  of  such 
training,  except  that  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  waive  the  application  of  any  or  all 
such  provisions  if  the  Director  deems  such 
action  necessary  because  of  the  unique  mis- 
sion and  function  of  the  Agency. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    POR    APPROPRIATIONS    AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  624.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  funds  made  available  to 
the  Agency  by  appropriation  or  otherwise 
may  be  expended  for  purposes  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  lawful  functions  of  the  Agency. 
No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  September  30,  1980  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  activity  of 
the  Agency  unless  funds  for  such  activity 
have  been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted 
during  the  same  or  one  of  the  two  Im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  years,  except  that 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  funds  ap- 
propriated by  any  continuing  resolution  or 
required  by  pay  raises. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
make  funds  available  to  the  Agency  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  confidential,  emergency, 
or  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Agency,  but 
any  funds  made  available  to  the  Agency  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  a  purpose 
may  be  made  available  only  from  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  meeting  confidential, 
emergency,  or  extraordinary  expenses. 

(2)  Any  funds  made  available  to  the 
Agency  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  meet- 
ing confidential,  emergency,  and  extraordi- 
nary expenses  may  be  used  only  to  meet 
the  expenses  specified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  expenditure  of  such  funds  shall 
be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Director  and  every  such  certificate  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
amount  certified  therein,  but  such  expendi- 
tures may  be  made  only  for  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  title  or  other  law. 
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Part  D — Tkavel  and  Other  Exfenszs;   Spe- 
cial Paoljties;  Retirement  System 

TRAVEL,    related    EXPENSES,    DEATH    CRATUTTIES 
rOR  CERTAIN  AGENCY  PERSONNEL 

Sbc.  631.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section  "em- 
ployee" does  not  include,  unless  otherwise 
specifically  indicated,  any  person  working  for 
the  Agency  under  a  contract  or  any  person 
who  when  initially  employed  is  a  resident  in 
or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  in  which 
the  station  at  which  such  person  is  to  be 
assigned  to  duty  Is  located. 

(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Director. 
In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence,  may  approve  the  Agency  may. 
with  respect  to  employees  assigned  to  duty 
stations  outside  the  United  States,  provide 
allowances  and  other  benefits  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
such  allowances  and  other  benefits  are  pro- 
vided employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  under 
title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(22  U.S.C.  1131-1160),  and  death  gratuities 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances such  gratuities  are  provided  em- 
ployees of  the  Foreign  Service  under  section 
14  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  August  1.  1926  (22  U  S  C 
2679a). 

(c)  Whenever  any  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing to  travel  and  related  expenses  or  death 
gratuities  of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice is  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  is  not  enacted  as  an  amendment  to 
one  of  the  provisions  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  Director  de- 
termines that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  conformity  be- 
tween provisions  of  law  relating  to  travel  and 
related  expenses  and  death  gratuities  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  provisions  of  law  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  travel  and  related 
expenses  and  death  gratuities  of  employees 
of  the  Agency,  the  President  may.  by  execu- 
tive order,  extend  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
employees  of  the  Agency  the  allowances  and 
benefits  applicable  to  employees  of  the  For- 
eign Service  by  such  provision  of  law  where 
such  allowances  and  benefits  have  been  ex- 
tended to  employees  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  by  the  Director  of  that  Aeencv 
pursuant  to  section  431(c)   of  this  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  and  under  such  regu- 
tK-  ™  ''/''^  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall 
approve,  the  Agency  may  pay  expenses,  bene- 
fits, and  allowances  equivalent  to  those  spe- 
cifically authorized  In  subsections   (b)    and 

r^L  .^^l  ''f^  ''^  ''*"'=^  ^^^  Director  deter- 
mines that,  for  reasons  of  operational  neces- 
sity or  security,  the  means  or  method  of  pay- 
IhL"^?^^'  ''^"eflts.  and  allowances  au- 
m°S        ^"''''  subsections  should  not  be 

COMMISSARY    AND    MESS    SERVICES    AND    RECREA- 
TION   FACILITIES 

P.tlh';/,?^  '!'  "^^  Director  Is  authorized  to 
!a^  mpi*"'*  maintain  emergency  commls- 

DnTfT^^T"'"^  '"  ^"""^  P'""**  0"tside  the 
United  States  and  in  Alaska  where,  in  the 
Directors  Judgment,  such  services  are  neces^ 
nt^„,  *"^"'?  '*"*  effective  and  efficient 
?!«  of  ttf''^^.  °^  ^^'  "*""**  *"1  responslblll- 
arf  nL  «!h^'"?''^'  ""'  ""'^  '^  «"<=h  services 
are  not  otherwise  available  from  other  de- 

An  ^«^,^/'"*  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 
An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  for 
any  such  services  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

thi''i=7^?,^''"**^*°''  "  authorized  to  assist  In 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion, by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Agency. 
«L^"'°°''*"""*"*  operated  commissary 
and  mess  services  and  recreation  facilities  at 
certain  posts  abroad,  including  the  furnish- 

or^i^JJ'tf'VK^ll""^'  *"**  properties  owned 
or  leased  by  the  United  States  for  use  by  the 
Agency.  Commissary  and  mess  services  and 


recreation  facilities  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  available,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  to  officers  and  employees 
of  other  Oovernment  agencies,  employees  of 
Government  contractors,  and  their  families 
who  are  stationed  outside  the  United  States 
or  in  Alaska.  Such  services  and  facilities  shall 
not  be  established  in  localities  where  an- 
other department  or  agency  operates  simi- 
lar services  or  facilities  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  such  additional  services  or 
facilities  are  necessary. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  charges  at  any  post  outside  the  United 
States  or  In  Alaska  by  a  commissary  or  mess 
service  or  recreation  facility  authorized  or 
assisted  under  this  section  shall  be  at  the 
same  rate  for  all  civilian  and  military  per- 
sormel  of  the  Government  serviced  thereby, 
and  all  charges  for  supplies  furnished  to  such 
a  facility  by  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  at  the  same  rate  as  that  charged  by  the 
furnishing  department  or  agency  to  its  ci- 
vilian or  military  commissary  or  mess  services 
or  recreation  facilities. 

RETIREMENT   SYSTEM 

Sec.  633.  Employees  of  the  Agency  shall 
participate  in  the  regular  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  provided  for  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  as  follows  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  certain  Agency  em- 
ployees In  such  system  under  special  con- 
ditions : 

(a)  Section  8834  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(1)  The  National  Security  Agency  will  an- 
nually reimburse  the  fund  for  additional 
expenditures  incurred  as  a  result  of  retire- 
ment of  employees  under  section  8336(1)  of 
this  title." 

(b)  Section  8336  of  title  8.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (h)  and  renumbering  present 
subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (I): 

"(h)  An  employee  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  who  has  completed  15  years  of  service 
outside  the  United  States,  or  In  training 
therefore,  in  duties  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor. National  Security  Agency  to  be  either 
hazardous  to  life  or  health  or  so  specialized 
because  of  security  requirements  as  to  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  normal  govern- 
ment employment  is  entitled  to  an  annuity 
after  becoming  50  years  of  age  and  complet- 
ing 20  years  of  service." 

(c)  Section  8339  of  title  5.  U.S.C.  is 
amended  to  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  : 

"(g)  the  annuity  of  an  employee  retiring 
under  section  8336(h)  of  this  title  is  to  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  section  221  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended." 

(d)  Section  8347(d)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  An  administrative  action  or  order  af- 
fecting the  rights  or  Interests  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  United  States  under  this 
subchapter  may  be  appealed  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  except  that  any  action  affect- 
ing an  employee  who  retires  under  section 
8336(1)  of  this  title  may  be  appealed  only  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  whose  decision  is 
final  and  conclusive  and  Is  not  subject  to 
review." 

Part  E— Special  Delegation  of  Authority; 
Preservation  of  Certain  AtrrHORiTY  and 
Responsibility 

special  delegation  AUTHORn-Y;  miscellane- 
ous preservation  of  AUTHORITY  AND  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  641.  (a)  In  exercising  control  over  all 
signals  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  shall  make  special  pro- 
vision for  the  delegation  of  operational  con- 
trol of  specified  signals  Intelligence  activi- 
ties required  to  provide  signals  Intelligence 


direct  support  to  military  commanders  or 
the  heads  of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  Such  special  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  such  period  and 
for  such  activities  as  the  Director  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  contravene 
the  responsibilities  of  any  department  or 
agency  for  the  final  evaluation  of  signals  in- 
telligence, the  synthesis  of  such  Intelligence 
with  intelligence  from  other  sources,  or  the 
dissemination  of  finished  intelligence  to 
users  in  accordance  with  prescribed  security 
procedures. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  contravene 
the  authorized  functions  of  any  department 
or  agency  to  organize  and  conduct  individual 
communications  security  activities  other 
than  the  development  of  crjrptographlc  sys- 
tems, devices,  equipment,  and  procedures. 
Each  department  and  agency  concerned  shall 
be  responsible  for  implementing  all  measures 
required  to  assure  communications  security 
in  accordance  with  security  rules,  regula- 
tions, procedures,  standards,  and  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Director  under  the 
authority  of  section   613(b)    of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  contra- 
vene the  authority  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  conduct,  as  approved  by  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  after  re- 
view by  the  Director,  clandestine  signals 
intelligence  operations  in  support  of 
clandestine  activities;  to  conduct,  in  coor- 
dination with  the  Director,  clandestine 
operations  designed  to  achieve  signals  intel- 
ligence objectives;  and  to  prescribe  unique 
communications  security  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, after  review  by  the  Director,  In  sup- 
port of  clandestine  activities. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion that  reveals  the  operational  details  of 
any  clandestine  activities  conducted  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  including  any 
Intelligence  sources  and  methods  Involved 
in  such  activities. 

(e)  All  elements  of  the  United  States  sig- 
nals intelligence  system  shall  conduct  signals 
intelligence  activities  In  response  to  opera- 
tional tasks  Eissigned  by  the  Director  in 
accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector. Except  as  authorized  in  subsection 
(a),  no  organization  outside  the  United 
States  signals  Intelligence  system  may  engage 
In  signals  intelligence  activities  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  do  so  by  the  National 
Security  Council. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  superseding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  administrative  authorities  for  the 
National  Security  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  May  29,  1959  (73  Stat.  60 
use.  402  note;  section  24(a)  of  the  Act  of 
October  31,  1951,  (65  Stat.  719;  18  U.S.C. 
798) ;  and  of  the  Act  entitled  "Personnel 
Security  Procedures  in  the  National  Security 
Agency,"  approved  September  23,  1960  (78 
Stat.  168,  50  use.  831-835) . 

(g)  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  disbursing  and  certifying 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
December  29,  1941  (56  Stat.  875;  31  U.S.C.  82), 
shall  apply  to  certification  for  payments  and 
to  payments  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  by  certifying  offi- 
cers and  employees  and  by  disbursing  officers 
and  employees  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
military  department,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
82e). 

Part  F — Transfer  of  Personnel,  Property, 

AND  Functions 

transfer  of  personnel,  property,  and 

functions 

Sec.  651.   (a)    All  positions  established  in 

and    personnel    employed    by    the    National 

Security   Agency,   as   in   effect   on   the   day 

before  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and 
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all  obligations,  contracts,  properties,  and 
records  employed,  held,  or  used  primarily  In 
connection  with  any  function  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Agency  under  this  title,  are 
transferred  to  the  Director. 

(b)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privileges  which  have  become 
effective  in  the  exercise  of  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  title  and  which  are  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  modi- 
fled,  terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or 
repealed  by  the  Director,  or  other  appro- 
priate Agency  officials,  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  before  the 
National  Security  Agency  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
begun  by  or  against  any  officer  in  that  offi- 
cer's official  capacity  in  the  National  Security 
Agency,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  title  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  department,  agency, 
office,  or  part  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  department,  agency,  or  office  in  which 
such  function  Is  vested  pursuant  to  this  title. 
TITLE  VII— PROTECTION  OF  IDENTITIES 

OF  CERTAIN  UNDERCOVER  INTELLI- 
GENCE OFFICERS.  AGENTS.  INFORM- 
ANTS.  AND   SOURCES 

criminal  penalty 
Sec  701.   (a)    Whoever,  having  or  having 
had  authorized  access  to  classified  Informa- 
tion that — 

(1)  identifies  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  an 
Intelligence  agency,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  in- 
telligence agency,  any  individual  (A)  who 
in  fact  is  such  an  officer,  employee,  or  mem- 
ber, (B)  whose  identity  as  such  an  officer, 
employee,  or  member  is  classified  informa- 
tion, and  (C)  who  Is  serving  outside  the 
United  States  or  has  within  the  last  five 
jears  served  outside  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  identifies  as  being  or  having  been  an 
agent  of,  or  Informant  or  source  of  opera- 
tional assistance  to,  an  intelligence  agency 
any  individual  (A)  who  in  fact  is  or  has 
been  such  an  agent,  informant,  or  source, 
and  (B)  whose  Identity  as  such  an  agent. 
Informant,  or  source  is  classified  informa- 
tion. 

Intentionally  discloses  to  any  individual  not 
authorized  to  receive  classified  Information 
any  information  that  identifies  an  individual 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  ( 2 )  as  such  an 
officer,  employee,  or  member  or  as  such  an 
agent.  Informant,  or  source,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  that  the  information 
disclosed  so  identifies  such  individual  and 
that  the  United  States  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  such  individual's  in- 
telligence relationship  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

(b)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  that  before  the 
commission  of  the  offense  with  which  the  de- 
fendant is  charged,  the  United  States  had 
publicly  acknowleiged  or  revealed  the  intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  States  of 
the  individual  the  disclosure  of  whose  intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  States  Is 
the  basis  for  the  prosecution. 

(c)  No  person  other  than  a  person  com- 
mitting an  offense  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution 
under  such  subsection  by  virtue  of  section 
2  or  4  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  shall 
be  subject  to  prosecution  for  conspiracy  to 
commit  an  offense  under  such  subsection. 

(d)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  transmit  in- 
formation   described     in    such    subsection 


directly  to  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  or  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

(e)  There  is  Jurisdiction  over  an  offense 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  com- 
mitted outside  the  United  States  if  the  in- 
dividual committing  the  offense  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authority  to  wlthold  information 
from  Congress  or  from  a  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  "Classified  information"  means  infor- 
mation or  material  designated  and  clearly 
marked  or  clearly  represented,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  a  statute  or  Executive  order 
(or  a  regulation  or  order  issued  pursuant  to 
a  statute  or  Executive  order) .  as  requiring  a 
specific  degree  of  protection  against  unau- 
thorized disclosure  for  reasons  of  national 
security. 

(2)  "Authorized,"  when  used  with  respect 
to  access  to  classified  information,  means 
having  authority,  right,  or  permission  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  a  statute,  Execu- 
tive order,  directive  of  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  engaged  in  foreign 
Intelligence  or  counterintelligence  activities, 
order  or  a  United  States  district  court,  or 
provisions  of  any  Rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  resolution  of  the  Senate 
which  assigns  responsibility  within  the  re- 
spective House  of  Congress  for  the  oversight 
of  intelligence  activities. 

(3)  "Disclose"  means  to  communicate, 
provide,  impart,  transmit,  transfer,  convey, 
publish,  or  otherwise  make  available. 

(4)  "Intelligence  agency"  means  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  intelligence 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(5)  "Informant"  means  any  individual 
who  furnishes  or  has  furnished  Information 
to  an  Intelligence  agency  in  the  course  of  a 
confidential  relationship  protecting  the 
identity  of  such  individual  from  public 
disclosure. 

(6)  "Agent."  informant."  and  "source  of 
operational  assistance"  do  not  Include  indi- 
viduals who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  within  the  United  States. 

(7)  "Officer"  and  "employee"  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  sections  2104 
and  2105.  respectively,  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(8)  "Armed  Forces"  means  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard. 

(9)  "United  States"  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphic sense,  means  all  areas  under  the 
territorial  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

presidential  responsibility 

Sec.  702.  The  President  shall  ensure  that 
each   person   who  has  authorized  access  to 
the  types  of  classified  information  described 
in   section   701    (a)(1)    and    (a)(2)    be   in- 
formed of  the  provisions  of  section  701. 
•nTLE    VIII— PHYSICAL    SEARCHES 
WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
amendments  to  the  foreign  intelligence 
surveillance  act 
Sec.  801.  The  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1978,  92  Stat.  1783,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  statement  of  purpose  is  amended 
by  inserting  "physical  searches  and"  after 
"authorize". 

(2)  The  title  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"SEARCH   AND"   before   "SURVEILLANCE". 

(3)  The  Table  of  Contents  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— PHYSICAL  SEARCH  AND  ELEC- 
TRONIC   SURVEILLANCE    WITHIN    THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  FOREIGN  INTEL- 
LIGENCE PURPOSES 
"Sec.  101.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  102.  Authorization  for  physical  search 
and  electronic  surveillance  for 
foreign  intelligence  purposes. 
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"Sec.  103.  Designation  of  Judges. 

"Sec.  104.  Application  for  an  order. 

"Sec.  105.  Issuance  of  an  order. 

"Sec.  106.  Use  of  information. 

"Sec.  107.  Report    of    physical    search    and 

electronic  surveillance. 
"Sec.  108.  Congressional  oversight. 
"Sec.  109.  Penalties. 
•Sec.  110.  Civil  liabUlty. 
"Sec.  111.  Authorization  during  time  of  war. 
"TITLE  n— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
"Sec.  201.  Amendments   to   chapter    119    of 

title  18,  United  States  Code. 
"TITLE  III — EFFECTIVE  DATE 
"'Sec.  301.  Effective  date." 

(4)  The  title  of  "Title  I  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting   "PHYSICAL   SEARCH    AND""    before 

■ELECTRONIC". 

(5)  Section  101(h)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ""with  respect  to  electronic  surveillance"". 

(6)  Section  101(b)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ""search  or""  after  ""particular"". 

(7)  Section  101(b)  (4)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(4)  notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3),  with  respect  to  any  physical  search 
or  electronic  surveillance  approved  pursuant 
to  section  102(a),  procedures  that  require 
that,  for  a  physical  search,  no  information 
that  concerns  a  United  States  person,  and 
for  a  surveillance,  no  contents  of  any  com- 
munication to  which  a  United  States  person 
is  a  party,  shall  be  disclosed,  disseminated, 
or  used  for  any  purpose  or  retained  for  long- 
er than  twenty-four  hours  unless  a  court 
order  under  section  105  is  obtained  or  un- 
less the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  information  indicates  a  threat  of  death 
or  serious  bodily  harm  to  any  person." 

(8)  Section  101  (k)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(k)  "Aggrieved  person'  means  a  person 
who  Is  the  target  of  physical  search  or  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  any  other  person  whose 
communications,  activities,  property,  or  mall 
were  subject  to  physical  search  or  electronic 
surveillance." 

(9)  Section  101  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  provision : 

"'(p)  'Physical  search'  means  any  search 
of  property  that  is  located  In  the  United 
States  and  any  opening  of  mall  in  the  United 
States  or  in  United  States  postal  channels, 
under  circumstances  in  which  a  person  has 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  privacy  and  a 
warrant  would  be  required  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes." 

(10)  "The  title  of  section  102  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ""AU"rHORIZATION  FOR 
PHYSICAL  SEARCH  AND  ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE  FOR  FOREIGN  INTELLI- 
GENCE PURPOSES". 

(11)  Section  102(a)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  President,  through  the  Attorney  General, 
may  authorize  physical  search  or  electronic 
surveillance  without  a  court  order  under  this 
title  to  acquire  foreign  intelligence  Infor- 
mation for  periods  of  up  to  one  year  If  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  in  writing  under 
oath  that — 

"(A)  the  physical  search  is  directed 
solely  at  property  or  premises  under  the 
open  and  exclusive  control  of  a  foreign 
power,  as  defined  in  section  101(a)(1),  (3), 
or  (3),  and  no  property  or  mail  of  a  known 
United  States  person  may  be  seized; 

""(B)  the  electronic  surveillance  Is  solely 
directed  at — 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  the  contents  of 
communications  transmitted  by  means  of 
communications  used  exclusively  between 
or  among  foreign  pKjwers,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(B)(1), (2), or  (3);  or 

"(11)  the  acquisition  of  technical  intelli- 
gence, other  than  the  spoken  communica- 
tions of  individuals,  from  property  or  prem- 
ises under  the  open  and  exclxislve  control  of 
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a    foreign    power,    as    defined    In    section 
101(a)(1).  (2), or  (3); 

"(C)  there  Is  no  substantial  likelihood 
that  the  search  will  Involve  the  property  or 
mall  of  a  United  States  person  or  the  surveil- 
lance will  acquire  the  contents  of  any  com- 
munication to  which  a  United  States  person 
is  a  party;  and 

"(D)  the  proposed  minimization  proce- 
dui.  i  with  lespect  to  such  search  or  surveil- 
lance meev  the  definition  of  minimization 
procedures  under  section  101(h);  and 
if  the  Attorney  General  reports  such  mini- 
mization procedures  and  any  changes  thereto 
to  the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  their  etrectlve  date,  unless  the  Attorney 
General  determines  immediate  action  is 
required  and  notifies  the  committees 
immediately  of  such  minimization  proce- 
dures and  the  reason  for  their  becoming 
effective  Immediately." 

(12)  Section  102(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  "An  electronic  surveillance"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "A  physical  search  or 
electronic  surveillance". 

(13)  Section  102(a)(3)(B)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "search  or"  before  "surveillance". 

(14)  Section  102(a)(4)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "physical  search  or"  after  "With  re- 
spect to". 

(15)  Section  102(a)(4)(A)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "physical  search  or"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(16)  Section  102(a)(4)(B)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "search  or"   before  "surveillance". 

(17)  Section  102(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

"(5)  The  Attorney  General  may  authorize 
physical  entry  of  property  or  premises  under 
the  open  and  exclusive  control  of  a  foreign 
power,  as  defined  in  section  101(a)(1),  (2). 
or  (3).  for  the  purpose  of  installing,  repair- 
ing, or  removing  any  electronic,  mechanical, 
or  other  surveillance  device  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  electronic  surveillance  author- 
ized by  this  subsection." 

(18)  Section  102(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Applications  for  a  court  order  under 
this  title  are  authorized  if  the  President  has, 
by  written  authorization,  empowered  the  At- 
torney General  to  approve  applications  to  the 
court  having  Jurisdiction  under  section  103, 
and  a  Judge  to  whom  an  application  is  made 
may.  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  grant 
an  order  in  conformity  with  section  105,  ap- 
proving physical  search  or  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of 
a  foreign  power  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
foreign  intelligence  information,  except  that 
the  court  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
any  order  approving  physical  search  or  elec- 
tronic surveillance  directed  solely  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  unless  such  physi- 
cal search  or  surveillance  may  involve  the 
property  or  acquisition  of  communications 
of  any  United  States  person." 

(19)  Section  103(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "physical  search  or"  before  all  appear- 
ances of  "electronic  surveillance". 

(20)  Section  104(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "physical  search  or"  after  "approving" 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(21)  Section  104(a)(3)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  the  property  or  mail  subject  to 
the  physical  search"  after  "surveillance" 

(22)  Section  104(a)(4)(A)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "physical  search  or"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(23)  Section  104(a)(4)(B)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  each  of  the  facilities,  places,  or  items 
of  property  or  mail  at  which  the  physical 
search  or  electronic  surveillance  Is  directed  is 
the  property  or  mall  of,  or  is  being  used  by 
or  is  about  to  be  used  by,  a  foreign  power  or 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  power;" 


(24)  Section  104(a)  (6)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  the  items  of  property  or  mall  to 
be  subjected  to  the  search"  after 
"surveillance". 

(25)  Section  104(a)(7)(B)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "search  or"  before  "surveillance". 

(26)  Section  104(a)  (8)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "search  or"  before  both  appearances 
of  "surveillance". 

(27)  Section  104(a)  (9)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "property,"  after  "persons,". 

(28)  Section  104(a)  (10)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(10)  a  statement  of  the  period  of  time 
which  the  physical  search  will  encompass  or 
for  which  the  electronic  surveillance  is  re- 
quired to  be  maintained,  and  If  the  nature 
of  the  Intelligence  gathering  is  such  that  the 
approval  of  the  use  of  physical  search  or  elec- 
tronic surveillance  under  this  title  should 
not  automatically  terminate  when  the  de- 
scribed type  of  information  has  first  been  ob- 
tained, a  description  of  facts  supporting  the 
belief  that  additional  information  of  the 
same  type  will  be  obtained  thereafter;  and". 

(29)  Section  104(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  target  of  the  physical 
search  or  electronic  surveillance  Is  a  foreign 
power,  as  defined  in  section  101(a)  (i),  (2), 
or  (3),  and  each  of  the  facilities,  places  or 
Items  of  property  at  which  the  search  or  sur- 
veillance Is  directed  is  owned,  leased,  exclu- 
sively used,  or  openly  and  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  that  foreign  power,  the  application 
need  not  contain  the  Information  required 
by  paragraphs  (6),  (7)(E),  (8),  and  (11)  of 
subsection  (a),  but  shall  state  whether  phy- 
sical entry  is  required  to  effect  the  search  or 
surveillance  and  shall  contain  such  informa- 
tion about  the  search  or  surveillance  tech- 
niques and  communications  or  other  in- 
formation concerning  United  States  persons 
likely  to  be  obtained  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assess  the  proposed  minimization 
procedures." 

(30)  Section  105(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "approving  the  electronic  surveillance" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "approving  the 
physical  search  or  electronic  surveillance". 

(31)  Section  105(a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "physical  search  or"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(32)  Section  105(a)(3)(A)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "physical  search  or"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(33)  Section  105(a)(3)(B)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(B)  each  of  the  facilities,  places,  or  Items 
of  property  or  maU  at  which  the  physical 
search  or  electronic  surveillance  is  directed 
is  the  property  or  mall  of,  U  being  used  by, 
or  Is  about  to  be  used  by,  a  foreign  power  or 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  power;". 

(34)  Section  105(b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "physical  search  or"  after  "approving" 

(35)  Section  105(b)(1)(A)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "physical  search  or"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(36)  Section  105(b)(1)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  "at  which  the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  items  of  property  or  mall  at 
which  the  physical  search  or". 

(37)  Section  105(b)(1)(C)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(C)  the  type  of  Information  sought  to  be 
acquired  and  the  type  of  communications, 
activities  or  property  to  be  subjected  to  the 
search  or  surveillance;". 

(38)  Section  105(b)(1)(D)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(D)  the  means  by  which  the  physical 
search  or  electronic  surveillance  will  be 
effected  and  whether  physical  entry  will  be 
used  to  effect  the  search  or  surveillance: 
Provided,  That  no  order  shall  authorize  more 
than  one  unconsented  physical  entry  Into 
real  property  except  for  entries  to  install, 
repair  or  remove  surveillance  devices;". 

(39)  Section  105(b)(1)(E)  is  amended  by 


Inserting  "physical  search  or"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(40)  Section  105(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

"(G)  whenever  more  than  one  search  of 
property  or  the  opening  of  more  than  one 
item  of  mail  is  to  be  conducted  under  the 
order,  the  authorized  scope  of  the  searches 
or  opening  of  mall;  and". 

(41)  Section  105(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "physical  search  or"  before  both 
appearances  of  "electronic  surveillance"  and 
by  inserting  "search  or"  before  "stirvelUance 
or  the  aid". 

(42)  Section  105(c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  target  of  the  physical 
search  or  electronic  surveillance  Is  a  foreign 
power,  as  defined  In  section  101(a)(1),  (2), 
or  (3)  and  each  of  the  facilities,  places  or 
items  of  property  at  which  the  search  or 
surveillance  is  directed  Is  owned,  leased,  ex- 
clusively used  or  openly  and  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  that  foreign  power,  the  order  need 
not  contain  the  information  required  by  sub- 
paragraphs (C).  (D).  and  (P)  of  subsection 
(b)(1),  but  shall  generally  describe  the  In- 
formation sought  and  the  communications, 
activities  or  property  to  be  subjected  to  the 
search  or  surveillance  and  for  surveillances 
the  type  of  electronic  surveillance  Involved. 
Including  whether  physical  entry  Is  required 
for  the  search  or  surveillance." 

(43)  Section  105(b)(1)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "physical  search  or"  before  the  first 
appearance  of  "electronic". 

(44)  Section  105(d)(3)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "pliysical  search  or"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(45)  Section  105(e)  (1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  an  emergency  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  physical  seafch  or  elec- 
tronic surveillance  to  obtain  foreign  intelli- 
gence information  before  an  order  authoriz- 
ing such  search  or  surveillance  can  with  due 
diligence  be  obtained:  and". 

(46)  Section  105(e)  (2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "search  or"  before  all  appearances  of 
■surveillance"  and  by  inserting  "physical 
search  or"  before  all  appearances  of  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(47)  Section  106(a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "physical  search  or"  before  both  appear- 
ances of  "electronic". 

(48)  Section  106(c)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ".  or  physical  search  or  the  property  or 
mail  of."  after  "electronic  surveillance  of". 

(49)  Section  106(d)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  or  physical  search  of  the  property  or 
mall  of."  after  "electronic  surveillance  of". 

(50)  Section  106(e)  through  (g)  are 
amended  by  inserting  "physical  search  or" 
before  all  appearances  of  "electronic  surveil- 
lance" and  by  inserting  "search  or"  before 
all   appearances  of   "surveillance". 

(51)  Section  106(h)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "a  physical  search  or  an"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance"  and  by  inserting 
"search   or"   before  "surveillance". 

(52)  Section  106(J)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "physical  search  or"  before  both  appear- 
ances of  "electronic  surveillance"  and  by 
inserting  "search  or"  before  "surveillance". 

(53)  Section  107  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"physical  search  or"  before  "electronic  sxir- 
veillance". 

(54)  Section  108(a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "physical  searches  and"  before  "elec- 
tronic surveillance". 

(55)  Section  109  is  amended  by  inserting 
"physical  search  or"  before  all  appearances 
of  "electronic  surveillance". 

(56)  Section  110  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  about  whom  information  obtained  by 
electronic  surveillance  of  such  person"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  whose  property 
or  mail  has  been  the  subject  of  a  physical 
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search  or  about  whom  information  obtained 
by  electronic  surveillance  of  such  person  or 
physical  search  of  such  property  or  mall". 
(57)  Section  111  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"physical  search  or"  before  "electronic  sur- 
veillance". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTEK  119  OF  TITLE  18, 
UNFTED    STATES    CODE 

SEC  802.  Chapter  119  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2511(2)  (a)  (11)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  to  engage  in  physical  search" 
after  "electronic  surveillance",  by  inserting 
"Search  and"  after  "Intelligence",  and  by 
inserting  "or  physical  search"  before  "or 
the  device  used". 

(2)  Section  2511(2)  (e)  and  (f)  are 
amended  by  inserting  "Search  and"  after 
all  appearances  of  "Intelligence". 

TITLE  EX— MISCELLANEOUS   AMEND- 
MENTS AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE 
AMENDMENTS  TO    TITLE   5,    UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(26)    Director  of  National  Intelligence." 

(b)  Section  5313  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"(15)  Director  of  Central  Intelligence." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"(15)  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency." 

(c)(1)  Section  5314  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"(35)  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"(35)  Deputy  EMrector  of  National  Intel- 
ligence." 

(2)  Section  5314  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(70)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency." 

"(71)  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency." 

(d)  Section  5315  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(128)  Assistant  Directors  of  National  In- 
telligence (5)." 

"(129)  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency." 

"(130)  General  Counsel  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency." 

"(131)  Inspector  General  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency." 

(e)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(152)  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Security  Agency." 

"(153)  Inspector  General  of  the  National 
Security  Agency." 

REPEAL    op   SECTION    2422.    TITLE    22,    UNITED 
STATES    CODE 

Sbc.  602.  Section  2422  of  Title  22,  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MrrXEE  ACT  TO  ELIMINATE  EXEMPTION  FOR 
THE  CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE   AGENCT 

Sec.  503.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  (86  Stat.  770)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  any  advisory  committee 
established  or  utilized  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.". 

BTPECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  504.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 

The  National  Intelligence  Act  or  1980 — 

Section-by-Section   Description 

title  i — authorization  for  intelligence 

activities 
Part  A— Findings;  purposes:  definitions 
Sec.  101.  Findings.  The  findings  stress  the 
necessity  for  InteUigence  activities,  the  need 


to  avoid  waste  and  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort,  and  the  importance  of  supervision 
to  ensure  supiKirt  for  U.S.  foreign  relations 
and  to  protect  constitutional  and  legal 
rights. 

Sec.  102.  Purposes.  The  principal  purposes 
are  to  authorize  necessary  Intelligence  activ- 
ities and  replace  the  intelligence  provisions 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  The 
purposes  also  stress  consistence  with  U.S.  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  interests,  proper  and 
effective  management,  the  need  for  high 
quality  intelligence,  accountability  and  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  103.  Definitions.  The  definitions  fall 
Into  three  categories:  first,  terms  describing 
the  Intelligence  community's  authority;  sec- 
ond, terms  used  for  national  intelligence  co- 
ordination purposes;  and  third,  terms  that 
clarify  particular  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  terms  describing  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity's authority  Include  foreign  intelli- 
gence, foreign  Intelligence  activity,  counter- 
intelligence, counterintelligence  activity, 
counterterrorlsm  intelligence,  counterterror- 
Ism  intelligence  activity.  International  ter- 
rorist activity,  special  activity.  Intelligence, 
intelligence  activity,  and  intelligence  com- 
munity. These  definitions  substantially  par- 
allel current  definitions  In  Executive  Order 
12036.  The  "special  activity"  definition  clari- 
fies legal  ambiguities  created  by  the  Hughes- 
Ryan  Amendment  of  1974,  which  treated  as 
covert  action  CIA  operations  to  counter  the 
clandestine  intelligence  activity  of  foreign 
governments  or  to  counter  international  ter- 
rorist activity.  "Special  activity"  in  this  Act 
excludes  counterintelligence  or  counterter- 
rorlsm intelligence  operations. 

The  terms  used  for  national  intelligence 
coordination  purposes  Include  national  In- 
telligence, national  intelligence  activity,  na- 
tional Intelligence  budget,  and  tactical  In- 
telligence. "National  intelligence"  means 
foreign  intelligence  which  Is  collected,  re- 
tained, processed,  or  disseminated  by  intelli- 
gence entities  for  use  in  the  formulation  and 
direction  of  national  policy.  "National  In- 
telligence activity"  means  any  foreign  Intel- 
ligence activity  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  to  collect  or  produce  national 
Intelligence,  any  other  foreign  intelligence 
activity  designated  by  the  President,  and 
any  special  activity.  The  "national  intelli- 
gence budget"  means  funds  for  the  CIA  and 
the  Office  of  the  DNI;  for  the  Consolidated 
Cryptologic  Program,  the  programs  of  the 
offices  within  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  collection  of  specialized  national  Intelli- 
gence through  reconnaissance  programs,  and 
the  General  Defense  Intelligence  Program 
(except  such  elements  of  these  programs  as 
the  DNI  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  agree 
should  be  excluded ) ;  and  any  other  program 
or  programs  of  any  department  or  agency 
designated  by  the  President  or  Jointly  by 
the  DNI  and  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency.  The  definition  of  "tactical  intelli- 
gence" serves  to  exclude  from  national  in- 
telligence the  collection  of  Information  re- 
quired by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  their  readiness  for  com- 
bat operations  and  to  support  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  combat  operations  by  the 
United  States.  However,  tactical  intelligence 
programs  may  be  included  in  the  national 
Intelligence  budget. 

The  terms  used  to  clarify  particular  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  Include  communications 
security,  cover,  departments  and  agencies, 
proprietary,  United  States,  and  United  States 
person.  "Communications  security"  Is  de- 
fined for  National  Security  Council  policy- 
making and  National  Security  Agency  char- 
ter purposes.  "Cover"  and  "proprietary"  arc 
defined  to  clarify  particular  CIA.  FBI.  and 
NSA  authorities.  "Departments  and  agen- 
cies" and  "United  States"  are  defined  for 
Jurisdictional  purposes  generally.  The  defi- 
nition of  "United  States  person"  differs  In 


three  respects  from  the  definition  adopted  in 
Executive  Order  12036  and  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Surveillance  Act  of  1978.  First,  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence may  be  presumed  to  have  lost  United 
States  person  status  under  this  Act  after 
one  year  of  continuous  residence  abroad  un- 
til Information  Is  obtained  which  indicates 
Intent  to  return  to  the  United  States  as  a 
permanent  resident  alien.  Second,  an  unin- 
corporated association  abroad  may  be  pre- 
sumed not  to  be  a  United  States  person  un- 
less information  Is  obtained  which  Indi- 
cates that  It  was  organized  In  the  United 
States  or  is  substantially  composed  of  citi- 
zens or  resident  aliens.  Third,  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  Incorporated  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  United  States  person  If  It  is  a 
corporation  or  corporate  subsidiary  incor- 
porated abroad  or  controlled  by  a  foreign 
power  abroad. 

Part  B — General  intelligence  authorities 

Sec.  111.  Authorization  for  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities. The  entitles  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity are  authorized  to  conduct  Intelli- 
gence SMJtivlties,  under  the  direction  and  re- 
view of  the  National  Security  Council,  but 
only  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Title  I  does  not  prohibit  any  dep<ut- 
ment  or  agency  from  collecting,  retaining, 
processing,  or  disseminating  Information  U 
such  department  or  agency  is  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  do  so.  Nor  does  Title  I  prohibit  or 
affect  any  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  that  are  not  intelligence  activities. 
Except  as  expressly  provided,  nothing  in  this 
Act  affects  or  alters  existing  responsibilities 
under  law,  including  responsibilities  to  the 
Ambassador  In  a  particular  country  xinder  22 
U.S.C.  2680a.  Nothing  In  this  Act  authorizes 
any  entity  of  the  Intelligence  community  to 
conduct  any  activity  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving any  person  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  Immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  112.  National  Security  Council.  Tlie 
NSC  Is  to  provide  the  highest  level  review  of, 
guidance  for.  and  direction  to  the  CMiduct  of 
Intelligence  activities.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  NSC  (or  such  committees  of  the  NSC 
as  may  he  established  by  the  President)  are 
to  establlsn  national  Intelligence  require- 
ments and  priorities,  to  review  the  respon- 
siveness of  program  and  budget  proposals  to 
intelligence  requirements  and  priorities,  and 
to  review  the  quality  of  national  Intelligence 
products  and  develop  appropriate  policy 
guidance.  The  NSC  or  its  committees  Is  also 
to  develop  policy,  standards,  and  doctrine 
for  the  conduct  of  counterintelligence  and 
counterterrorlsm  intelligence  activities:  and 
to  formulate  p<rflcy  for  communications 
security.  Additional  NSC  responsibilities  are 
assigned  under  Part  O  of  Title  I  and  sec.  213 
of  Title  n. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  establish 
such  NSC  committees  as  may  be  needed  to 
discharge  these  responsibilities;  and  the 
President  may  determine  the  membership 
of  such  committees,  designate  a  chairman, 
set  requirements  for  attendance  of  members, 
and  prescribe  other  standards,  procedures, 
and  specific  duties  for  the  NSC  and  Its  com- 
mittees to  discharge  their  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(NSC  membership  and  attendance  n- 
qulrements  are  prescribed  by  Part  C  of  Title 
I  and  sec.  213  of  Title  n  for  specific  pur- 
poses. This  Act  does  not  repeal  existing  law 
on  basic  NSC  membershin  and  other  NSC 
responslblltles,  under  sec.  101  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.) 

Part  C — Authorization  and  procedures  for 
special  activities  and  other  sensitive  in- 
telligence activities 

Sec.  121 .  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  Part 
Is  to  ensure  that  special  activities  are  under- 
taken only  in  support  of  Important  national 
security  interests  when  overt  or  less  sensitive 
alternatives  vsrould  not  be  likely  to  achieve 
the  Intended  objective;  when  such  activities 
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are  consistent  with  the  alms,  values,  and 
policies  of  the  United  States:  and  when  the 
anticipated  benefits  of  such  activities  Justify 
the  foreseeable  risks  and  likely  consequences. 
Sec.  122.  Ck)nduct  of  Special  Activities. 
Special  activities  may  be  conducted  only  by 
the  CIA,  by  the  Defense  Department  In  a 
period  of  war  or  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
hostilities  under  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 
or  by  any  agency  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Intended  objective  is  more 
likely  to  be  achieved.  Any  agency  may  pro- 
vide support  for  special  activities  Involving 
substantial  resources,  risks,  or  consequences 
If  the  President  determines  that  such  sup- 
port is  necessary.  Any  agency  may  provide 
support  for  other  special  activities  if  the 
NSC  or  a  committee  thereof  determines  that 
such  support  is  necessary. 

Sec.  123.  Authorization  for  Special  Activi- 
ties. Special  activities  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  President.  Authorization  for  any  special 
activity  that  involves  substantial  resources, 
rUks,  or  consequences  shall  require  a  Presi- 
dential finding  that  each  such  activity  is  Im- 
portant to  the  national  security  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Part  Au- 
thorization for  any  other  special  activities 
may  be  by  category  and  shall  require  a  Presi- 
dential finding  that  such  category  of  activi- 
ties Is  important  to  the  national  security  and 
consistent  with  this  Part.  The  NSC  or  a  com- 
mittee thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  each  activity  in  the  category 
and  shall  ensure  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  Presidential  finding. 

Presidential  authorization  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  review  by  the  NSC  or  a  committee 
thereof,  including  an  assessment  and  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  the  activity  or  cate- 
gory of  activities  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Part.  Such  recommendation 
shall  Include  any  dissenting  views  No  deci- 
sion or  recommendation  to  the  President  may 
be  made  unless  the  following  officers  or  If 
unavailable  their  represenutlves.  were  pres- 
ent: the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  DNI.  Any  special 
activity  Which  lasts  more  than  a  year  or 
subsuntlally  changes  in  form  or  purpose 
must  be  reauthorized  by  the  President  and 
^W^^  *^*  ^'SC  or  a  committee  thereof 
The  President  may  delegate  presidential 
responsibilities  under  this  section  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  special 
activities  conducted  by  the  military  in  time 
or  war  or  to  the  extent  necessary  for  hostil- 
ities under  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
n^ft.^^^°^^''  Sensitive  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities. The  President  shall  establish  pro- 
cediires  for  the  approval  of  sensitive  foreign 
intelligence,  counterintelligence,  or  counter- 
terrorism  intelligence  activities  which  may 
th^"«=^"'"*''  °''  fl°«»lnKS  by  the  President. 
^JL^^-  *  =°'"'nl"e«  thereof,  the  DNI,  the 
h!^  "M"  intelligence  entity,  or  any  other 
designated   official.  " 

..^f? ,  125.  Congressional  Notification.  Each 
special  actlvltiy  Involving  substantial  re- 
sources, rUks,  or  consequences,  and  each 
^tegory  of  other  special  activities,  shall  be 
considered  •significant  anticipated  actlvi- 
tlM  for  the  purpose  of  fully  and  currently 
informing  the  House  and  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committees  under  sec.  152  When 
essential  to  meet  extraordinary  clrcum- 
T^I^J'^'^!^^  7"*'  ""'***'  States  inter- 

fn^^m  f^  ..  °""  '°  **""  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  intelllKence 
committees,  the  Speaker  and  minority  Sr 
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Part  D— Limitation  on  intelligence 

authorities 

h/T'  'IV  ^^a«'na«on.  No  person  employed 

^vem^i^f  T  .'J''""'  °'  *»>*  United  States 
&)vernment  shall  engage  or  conspire  to  en- 
gage in  assassination. 
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Sec.  132.  Integrity  of  Private  Institutions 
of  the  U.S.  The  President  is  to  establish  pub- 
lic guidelines  for  intelligence  activities  de- 
signed to  protect  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  U.S.  private  institutions.  Intelli- 
gence entitles  may  not  use  the  following  for 
cover  to  engage  in  foreign  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities or  special  activities:  U.S.  religious 
organizations:  U.S.  media  organizations:  U.S. 
educational  Institutions;  the  Peace  Corps: 
or  U.S.  Government  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

These  restrictions  do  not  bar  voluntary 
contacts  or  voluntary  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion between  these  persons  and  intelligence 
entitles.  The  President  may  waive  these  re- 
strictions In  wartime  or  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary for  hostilities  under  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  if  the  House  and  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committees  are  notified. 

Sec.  133  Covert  Domestic  Publication.  In- 
telligence entities  may  not  pay  for  or  other- 
wise knowingly  cause  or  support  distribution 
of  any  book,  magazine,  article,  periodical, 
film,  or  video  or  audio  tape,  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  public  opinion  within  the 
United  States,  unless  the  Involvement  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  acknowledged. 

Sec.  134.  Contracting.  Intelligence  entity 
sponsorship  of  contracts  or  arrangements  for 
goods  or  services  with  U.S.  organizations  may 
be  concealed  for  routine  service  contracts, 
procurement  contracts,  or  transactions  under 
the  Economy  Act.  Unless  the  organization  is 
an  educational  institution,  entity  sponsor- 
ship may  also  be  concealed  pursuant  to  pro- 
cedures approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
if  concealment  is  necessary  for  authorized 
Intelligence  activities. 

Sec.  135.  Indirect  Activities.  Intelligence 
entitles  and  their  employees  may  not  request 
or  encourage  anyone,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
to  engage  in  any  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  which  that  entity  Is  pro- 
hibited by  this  Act  from  engaging.  This  re- 
striction does  not  bar  an  Intelligence  en- 
tity from  requesting  another  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agency  to  engage  in  an  activity  that  Is 
within  the  authorized  functions  of  that 
agency. 

Part  E — Oversight  and  accountability 
Sec.  141.  lOB.  Reports  on  Violations.  Disci- 
plinary Procedures.  An  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Board  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. As  prescribed  by  the  President,  the  lOB 
Is  to  report  to  the  President  on  questions 
of  legality  and  propriety,  have  access  to  in- 
formation in  the  custody  of  any  intelligence 
entity,  and  conduct  Inquiries  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  intelligence  entitles.  Each  entity 
Is  to  have  a  general  counsel  to  review  the 
legality  of  its  activities,  rules  and  regula- 
tions; and  an  Inspector  general  to  investigate 
its  activiites  to  determine  whether  they  may 
be  performed  more  effectively  and  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  and  circumstances  of  any  al- 
leged wrongdoing.  The  general  counsel  and 
Inspector  general  are  to  report  to  the  lOB 
any  intelligence  matters  as  specified  by  the 
President. 

The  Attorney  General  is  to  report  to  the 
lOB  any  intelligence  activity  that  involves 
a  question  as  to  whether  there  has  been  a 
significant  law  violation,  and  report  to  the 
President  any  Intelligence  activities  that  in- 
volve serious  questions  of  law.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  lOB.  and  the  appropriate  entity 
head  are  to  be  informed  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  -Jeclsions  or  actions  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  reports  on  Intelligence  activities. 
The  Attorney  General  Is  also  to  keep  the 
lOB  and  the  entity  general  counsels  informed 
of  Justice  Department  legal  opions  affecting 
intelligence  community  operations. 

Entity  heads  must  ensure  that  the  general 
counsel  and  Inspector  general  have  access  to 
necessary  Information:  provide  Information 
required  to  fulfill  the  Attorney  General's 
duties  under  this  Act;   report  to  the  Attor- 


ney General  evidence  of  possible  federal 
criminal  violations  by  entity  employees  or 
agents:  and  report  to  the  Attorney  General 
evidence  of  possible  violations  by  other  per- 
sons of  federal  criminal  laws  specified  In 
guidelines  adopted  by  the  Attorney  General 
All  entity  employees  are  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  lOB,  the  general  counsel  and  in- 
spector general,  and  the  Attorney  General- 
and  are  to  report  possible  law  violations  to 
the  entity  head  and  inspector  general  or  gen- 
eral counsel  or  to  the  lOB.  Entity  heads  are 
to  ensure  such  full  cooperation.  No  employee 
who  so  reports  in  good  faith  or  so  cooperates 
may  be  subject  to  adverse  personnel  action 
solely  on  that  account. 

Entity  heads  are  empowered  to  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  employees  who  vi- 
olate this  Act  or  the  procedures  or  regula- 
tions established  under  this  Act,  Including 
any  regulation,   procedure,  or  obligation  to 
provide  for  personnel,  document,  communi- 
cations, or  physical  security  to  protect  in- 
telligence sources  and  methods  from  unau- 
thorized  disclosure.   Sanctions   include  sus- 
pension without  pay  for  up  to  180  days,  re- 
duction  in  salary   or   grade,   and   dismissal 
Employees  have  a  right  to  present  evidence 
on  their  behalf.  Existing  legal  authority  of 
entity    heads    to   terminate   employment   or 
take  other  disciplinary  action  is  not  affected. 
Sec.  142.  Congressional  Oversight.  Consist- 
ent    with     ail    applicable    authorities    and 
duties,    including    those    conferred    by    the 
Constitution  upon  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  the  head  of  each  Intelligence 
entity  shall  keep  the  House  and  Senate  In- 
telligence  Committees   fully   and   currently 
Informed  of  all  intelligence  activities  which 
are  the  responsibilty  of,  are  engaged  in  by,  or 
are   carried   out   for   or  on   behalf  of,   that 
entity.  Including  any  significant  anticipated 
intelligence    activity:     but    Committee    ap- 
proval is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
Initiation  of  any  such  anticipated  activity. 
Similarly,  each  entity  head  shall  furnish  any 
information  or  material  concerning  Intelli- 
gence activities  in  the  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  the  entity  or  Its  employees  when- 
ever requested  by  the  House  or  Senate  In- 
telligence Commitee,  and  report  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  the  Intelligence  Committees  in- 
formation relating  to  intelligence  activities 
that  are  illegal  or  Improper  and  corrective 
actions  that  are  taken  or  planned. 

Entity  heads  shall  maintain  a  complete 
record  of  all  legal  authorities,  published 
regulations,  and  published  Instructions  per- 
taining to  the  Intelligence  activities  of  that 
entity,  and  shall  establish  procedures  to 
ensure  that  a  record  Is  maintained  of  each 
authorization  or  approval  required  by  law. 
regulation  or  procedures  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  sec.  204  with  re- 
spect to  any  Intelligence  activity.  The  In- 
telligence Committees  shall  be  furnished  all 
record  schedules  which  Intelligence  entities 
are  required  by  law  to  furnish  to  the  Arch- 
ivist of  the  United  States,  including  any 
modifications. 

The  President  may  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  the  President  determines  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  143.  Disclosure  Provisions.  The  House 
and  Senate  Intelligence  Committees  are  to 
report  annually  to  their  respective  Houses 
on  U.S.  intelligence  activities  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  each  House,  or  the  appropriate 
committee,  any  intelligence  matter  which 
should  have  Its  attention.  Such  reports  are 
to  be  made  In  a  manner  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  Interests  and  are  to  be  made 
public  to  the  extent  possible  under  H.Res 
658  or  S.Res.  400  disclosure  provisions.  No 
Information  provided  to  the  Intelligence 
Committees  that  has  been  classified  or  that 
the  Executive  Branch  has  requested  be  kept 
confidential  may  be  made  public,  except  un- 
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der  H.Res.  656  or  S.Res.  400  disclosure  pro- 
visions. These  provisions  may  be  changed  by 
each  House  In  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
rule  of  such  House.  Intelligence  Committee 
employees  must  agree  In  writing  and  under 
oath  to  be  bound  by  H.Res.  658  or  S.Res.  400 
disclosure  restrictions  and  must  receive  se- 
curity clearances  as  determined  by  each 
committee  In  consultation  with  the  DNI. 

Sec.  144.  Appropriations  Requirements.  No 
funds  may  be  appropriated  for  national  in- 
telligence, counterintelligence,  or  counter- 
terrorism  Intelligence  activities  of  Intelli- 
gence entitles  unless  authorized  by  prior 
legislation,  except  for  appropriations  by  con- 
tinuing resolution  or  required  for  pay  raises. 

Sec.  146.  Comptroller  General  Audits.  The 
Comptroller  General  may  audit  and  review 
Intelligence  activities  upon  the  request  of 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  or  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  Each  intelligence  Commit- 
tee must  approve  requests  for  such  audits 
by  other  conunlttees  of  each  House;  and  the 
results  may  be  made  available  to  the  re- 
questing committee  only  In  accordance  with 
H.Res.  658  of  the  95th  Congress  or  S.Res.  400 
of  the  04th  Congress.  Audits  are  to  be  con- 
ducted under  security  standards  prescribed 
by  the  DNI,  and  the  DNI  may  exempt  par- 
ticular activities  from  audits  if  the  DNI 
finds  such  exemption  is  essential  for  the  na- 
tion's security  and  notifies  the  Intelligence 
Committees. 

TITLE    n STANDABDS    FOR    INTELLIGENCE 

ACTIVITIES 

Part  A — Purposes  ayid  definitions 
Sec.  201.  Purposes.  This  title  provides 
statutory  authorization  for  activities  of  In- 
telligence entitles  that  concern  United  States 
persons,  establishes  standards  for  such  ac- 
tivities and  means  to  ensure  that  they  con- 
form to  those  standards,  and  delineates  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  officials  to  en- 
sure that  such  activities  are  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  (The  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Act  of  1978  already  au- 
thorizes and  regulates  electronic  surveillance 
in  the  United  States  for  Intelligence  pur- 
poses. Title  VIII  extends  that  Act  to  physical 
searches  In  the  United  States.) 

Sec.  202.  Definitions.  The  most  Intrusive 
techniques  are  defined  by  the  terms  foreign 
electronic  surveillance,  foreign  physical 
search,  extraordinary  technique,  and  covert 
technique.  "Foreign  electronic  surveillance" 
is  defined  to  mean  targeting  U.S.  persons 
abroad  by  wiretaps,  microphones,  and  other 
techniques  and  monitoring  devices  that 
would  require  a  court  order  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act.  "Foreign  physical  search" 
means  searches  abroad  of  U.S.  persons  and 
their  property,  and  opening  mail  abroad  of 
U.S.  persons.  "Extraordinary  technique"  in- 
cludes foreign  electronic  surveillance,  for- 
eign physical  search,  and  any  other  tech- 
nique directed  against  a  U.S.  person  abroad 
that  would  require  a  warrant  for  law  en- 
forcement in  the  United  States.  "Covert  tech- 
nique "  means  any  extraordinary  technique 
and  any  other  category  or  type  of  collection 
activity  designated  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  privacy  and  constitu- 
tional rights  from  significant  intrusion. 

Additional  Intrusive  techniques  defined 
for  this  title  are  directed  collection,  mall 
cover,  and  physical  surveillance.  "Directed 
collection"  means  obtaining  Information 
concerning  a  U.S.  person  by  requesting  or 
directing  any  person  to  acquire  the  infor- 
mation by  exploiting  or  developing  a  rela- 
t  onshlp  with  a  U.S.  person  without  dis- 
closing that  the  Information  will  go  to  an 
intelligence  entity.  (Placing  employees  In 
domestic  groups  Is  excluded  to  permit  sep- 

n^^!f.''/°fw*";"'*^  '"  ^'^  214(b)  for  that  tech- 
nique.)    Mall  cover"  means  systematic  and 


deliberate  inspection  and  recording  of  In- 
formation from  the  exterior  of  envelopes  in 
the  malls.  "Physical  surveillance"  means  un- 
consented systematic  and  deliberate  observa- 
tion of  a  person  on  a  continuing  basis,  or 
unconsented  acquisition  of  nonpublic  com- 
munications by  means  other  than  electronic 
surveillance. 

Other  defined  terms  are  collecting  agency, 
employee,  foreign  power,  and  minimization 
procedures.  "Collecting  agency"  and  "em- 
ployee" axe  defined  to  clarify  the  application 
of  procedural  requirements.  "Foreign  power" 
Is  defined  substantially  as  In  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  to  include  for- 
eign governments,  foreign  factions  not  sub- 
stantially composed  of  U.S.  persons,  entities 
known  to  be  directed  and  controlled  by  for- 
eign governments.  International  terrorist 
groups,  and  foreign-based  political  groups 
not  substantially  composed  of  U.S.  persons. 
"Minimization  procedures"  for  extraordinary 
techniques  abroad  is  also  defined  as  In  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act.  The 
procedures  must  minimize  acquisition  and 
retention  and  prohibit  dissemination  of  non- 
publlcly  available  information  about  uncon- 
sentlng  U.S.  persons,  consistent  with  the 
need  for  intelligence.  Foreign  intelligence 
Identifying  a  U.S.  person  may  be  dissemi- 
nated only  if  such  Identity  Is  necessary  to 
understand  that  intelligence  or  assess  Its 
Importance.  Evidence  of  a  crime  may  be  dis- 
seminated for  law  enforcement  purposes 
Part  B — Authority  for  activities  that  concern 
U.S.  persons 

Sec.  211.  General  Authorities.  Intelligence 
entitles  may  engage  in  the  following  activi- 
ties only  in  accordance  with  this  Part  and 
only  to  fulfill  their  lawful  functions:  (1) 
collection,  retention,  or  dissemination  of  In- 
telligence concerning  U.S.  persons;  (2)  any 
other  Intelligence  activities  directed  against 
U.S.  persons;  (3)  collection,  retention,  or  dis- 
semination of  information  concerning  U.S. 
persons  who  are  targets  of  clandestine  Intel- 
ligence gathering  activity  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment: (4)  collection,  retention,  or  dis- 
semination of  information  concerning  VS. 
persons  to  determine  the  suitability  or  credi- 
bility of  potential  sources  of  Intelligence  or 
operational  assistance;  and  (5)  collection, 
retention,  or  dissemination  of  Information, 
concerning  U.S.  persons  to  provide  person- 
nel, document,  communications,  or  physical 
security  for  intelligence  activities. 

Intelligence  entitles  may  conduct  activi- 
ties that  affect  U.S.  persons  with  their  con- 
sent, and  may  collect,  retain,  and  dissemi- 
nate publicly  available  Information  concern- 
ing U.S.  persons  for  lawful  purposes.  Infor- 
mation concerning  a  U.S.  person  may  be 
retained  and  disseminated  If  the  person  Is 
not  Identified.  Information  concerning  U.S. 
persons  collected  in  violation  of  this  Act 
must  be  destroyed,  unless  the  collecting 
agency  head  or  a  designee  determines  that 
It  (1)  should  be  retained  for  oversight,  ac- 
countability, or  redress;  (2)  evidences  physi- 
cal danger  to  any  person  and  is  used  only  as 
necessary  to  protect  against  that  danger  with 
notice  to  the  Attorney  General  or  a  designee: 
or  (3)  Is  required  by  law  to  be  used  for  legal 
proceedings  of  which  the  agency  has  prior 
notice. 

This  title  does  not  affect  the  use  of  secu- 
rity guards,  access  controls,  Identification 
credential  requirements,  or  Inspection  of 
materials  entering  or  leaving  intelligence 
entity  Installations  for  security  purposes. 
Nor  does  this  title  prohibit  voluntary  provi- 
sion of  Information  to  an  intelligence  entity 
by  anyone  not  employed  by  or  assigned  to  it. 
Nothing  in  this  Part  prohibits,  limits,  or 
otherwise  affects  activities  of  any  agency 
other  than  those  described  in  this  section. 

Sec.  212.  Procedures.  Procedures  establish- 
ed by  intelligence  entity  heads  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  are  required  for  In- 


telligence activities  that  concern  unconsent- 
Ing  U.S.  persons,  except  where  information 
is  publicly  available  or  where  a  VS.  per- 
son's identity  Is  not  retained  or  dissemi- 
nated. The  procedures  must  protect  consti- 
tutional rights  and  privacy.  Officials  must  be 
designated  to  Initiate  or  approve  particular 
activities  and  to  review  them  at  timely  In- 
tervals. Records  must  be  maintained  of  all 
approvals.  Minimization  procedures  geared 
to  particular  technloues  must  limit  acquisi- 
tion and  retention  and  prohibit  dissemina- 
tion consistent  with  the  need  for  Informa- 
tion to  serve  lawful  governmental  purposes. 
Foreign  Intelligence  may  not  be  dissemi- 
nated In  a  manner  that  identifies  a  VS. 
person  unless  the  Identity  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  intelligence  or  assess  its 
importance,  or  is  evidence  of  a  crime  dis- 
seminated for  law  enforcement  purposes. 

The  procedures  must  also  prescribe  rea- 
sonable requirements  for  the  scope.  Intens- 
ity, and  duration  of  particular  types  of  ac- 
tivities taking  Into  account  the  natiire  and 
quality  of  Information  on  which  the  activity 
is  based  and  the  importance  of  the  U.S. 
objective.  Collection  Is  to  be  conducted 
with  minimal  Intrusion  consistent  with 
the  need  for  Information  of  the  nature, 
reliability,  and  timeliness  required.  Certain 
categories  or  types  of  collection  activity 
will  be  designated  "covert  techniques" 
by  the  President,  triggering  specific  re- 
strictions In  sections  213  through  217.  and 
the  procedures  will  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's determinations.  Procedures  are  spe- 
cifically required  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
employees  under  cover  engaged  In  activities 
within  the  United  States  or  directed  against 
U.S.  persons  abroad.  The  procedures  and  any 
changes  are  to  be  submitted  In  advance  to 
the  Intelligence  Committees,  unless  the  At- 
torney General  determines  immediate  action 
Is  required  and  notifies  the  Committees  im- 
mediately. 

Sec.  213.  Collection  of  Foreign  Intelligence. 
A  presumption  is  established  against  collec- 
tion of  foreign  intelligence  by  targeting  U.S. 
persons  with  covert  techniques  (foreign  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  foreign  physical  search, 
other  techniques  that  require  a  warrant  for 
law  enforcement,  and  additional  categories  or 
types  of  collection  activity  designated  by  the 
President  to  protect  privacy  and  constitu- 
tional rights  from  significant  intrusion) ,  un- 
less the  person's  activities  meet  counterintel- 
ligence or  counterterrorlsm  Intelligence 
standards  under  sec.  214.  However,  exceptions 
are  made  for  extraordinary  cases. 

The  first  exception  Is  where  the  President 
finds  that  extraordinary  circumstances  re- 
quire such  collection  to  obtain  foreign  in- 
telligence that  Is  essential  to  the  national 
security  and  that  cannot  reasonably  be  ac- 
quired by  other  means.  The  NSC  or  a  com- 
mittee thereof  must  review  such  collection 
before  it  is  approved;  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  may  not  be  made  unless  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  DNI,  or  if  unavailable 
their  representatives,  are  present.  Any  such 
collection  Isistlng  more  than  a  year  or  sub- 
stantially changed  in  purpose  must  be  re- 
affirmed by  the  President  and  reviewed  by  the 
NSC  or  a  committee  thereof. 

The  second  exception  Is  where  a  Presiden- 
tial designee  finds  that  the  target  Is  a  senior 
official  of  a  foreign  power,  an  unincorporated 
association  substantially  composed  of  United 
States  citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  entity  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  power  and  that  unusual 
circumstances  require  such  collection  to  ob- 
tain foreign  intelligence  that  Is  important  to 
the  national  security  and  cannot  reasonably 
be  acquired  by  other  means.  The  Attorney 
General  must  be  notified,  and  an  NSC  com- 
mittee must  review  such  collection  periodi- 
cally. 

This  section  also  regulates  the  coUecUon  of 
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foreign  lnt«nigetic«  within  the  United  States 
by  any  clandestine  meems  directed  against 
unconsentlng  U.S.  persons  who  are  in  the 
United  States.  Such  collection  may  be  con- 
ducted only  (1)  by  the  FBI.  with  notice  to 
the  Attorney  General  or  a  designee:  (3)  by 
the  military  services  when  directed  against 
military  personnel;  (3)  by  NSA  when  di- 
rected at  foreign  electromagnetic  communi- 
cations, as  defined  In  Title  VI;  and  (4)  with 
Attorney  General  approval  by  CIA  through 
established  sources  and  pretext  Interviews 
when  the  U.S.  person  Is  a  senior  foreign  offi- 
cial or  an  entity  directed  and  controlled  by  a 
foreign  power  or  a  foreign  government  under 
the  second  exception.  All  the  procedural  re- 
quirements of  sec.  212  JH>ply  to  such  collec- 
tion. 

Sec.  214.  Counterintelligence  and  Counter- 
terrorism  Intelligence  Activities.  These  ac- 
tivities may  be  directed  against  unconsent- 
lng U.S.  persons  only  on  the  basis  of  facts 
and  circumstances  which  reasonably  Indicate 
that  the  person  is  or  may  be  engaged  in 
clandestine  Intelligence  activities  on  behalf 
of  a  foreign  power  or  International  terrorist 
activity.  Placing  employees  (Including  In- 
formants under  the  "employee"  dsflnltlon) 
In  domestic  organizations  requires  a  finding 
by  a  senior  official  that  such  participation  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  significant  Intelligence 
objectives  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
procedures  under  sec.  212.  Those  procedures 
must  establish  independent  means  for  audit 
and  Inspection  of  such  participation.  Use 
against  a  U.S.  person  of  mall  co.ers,  physical 
surveillance  for  purposes  other  than  Identi- 
fication, recruitment  of  persons  to  engage  in 
directed  collection  (such  as  Informants  and 
undercover  agents),  or  access  to  financial 
records  requires  a  finding  that  such  tech- 
niques are  necessary  to  achieve  authorized 
Intelligence  objectives  and  meet  the  proce- 
dural requirements.  The  Attorney  General  or 
a  dwlgnee  Is  to  be  notified  of  these  findings 
with  respect  to  activities  which  the  entl^ 
based  on  guidelines  established  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  concludes  may  involve  signifi- 
cant collection  of  Information  concemlne 
political  or  religious  activity. 

Sec.  215.  Targets  of  Clandestine  Intelli- 
gence Gathering  Activity.  Information  about 
unconsentlng  U.S.  persons  may  be  collected 
if  a  designated  official  makes  a  finding  with 
fn  i'^!».'°  *^*  Attorney  General  or  a  designee 
toat  the  person  is  the  target  of  clandestine 
intelligence  gathering  activity  of  a  foreign 
government  and  such  collection  Is  necessw-y 
for  counterintelligence  purposes  and  meet* 
the  procedural  requirements.  Covert  tech- 
niques and  mall  covers  are  prohibited. 
.K^/  ^'®  Potential  Sources.  Information 
about  persons  under  consideration  as  rw- 
al^ist'inT'"'^  of  intelligence  or  operatlo^i 
assistance    may    be    collected,    without    the 

collection    is   directed,    only    in    accordance 

tiJL.  .  '*"™"°'i  to  that  necessary  to  de- 
crlSfh^m^  VIZ"''''  ""*'""  t^«  suitability  or 
S»n  u  u  ^.^LP^t*""*!  source.  Such  col- 
n?pt,Ji  ,  l^^!^  ^  interviews  (Including 
^XLf^^V^"^^-  P*'5''"=»'  surveillance 
f^r  Identification  purposes,  checks  of  govern- 

^^l  "''°^,'^'  *"'*  °'^"  techniques  approved 
th.  Att'°"*"'S!  '^''"^^  *>«*'>  '^"h  notice  to 
tthn.n^-*''  ?*°"'"  °^  "  designee.  Covert 
techniques  and  mall  covers  are  prohibited 

rn^L^iJ-  ^'*"«c"on  for  Security  Purposes. 
i^nnT  i"""  "^y  "*  collected  to  provldf^r- 
sonnel.  document,  communications,  or  phys- 
o^t  ?k"'^*''  ^°''  ^telllgence  activities,  with- 
out the  consent  of  a  U.S.  person  against 
whom  such  collection  is  directed  o^ly  in 
accordance    with   procedures   whlck   govern 

itt..  ^'''*,f  °^  P"^""^  ^^°  'nay  bl  sub- 
jects  of   collection    by   particular   agencies 

T^.^''!''V'^'  ''''  "^^P*'  Intenslty^nS  du: 
^tlbimv"),";'""''"^  "»  todeteLlnethe 
sulUblUty  or  trustworthiness  of  employees. 
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contractors  or  applicants  for  contractor 
status,  employees  of  contractors  or  proprie- 
taries, applicants  for  employment  or  for  ac- 
cess to  Information  or  facilities,  consultants, 
or  persons  detailed  or  assigned  to  an  entity, 
when  requesting  the  person's  consent  would 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  an  Intelligence  ac- 
tivity; (2)  to  protect  against  breaches  of  se- 
curity regulations  or  contractual  obligations 
applicable  to  such  persons,  except  that  col- 
lection to  protect  against  breaches  of  con- 
tractual obligations  Is  limited  to  that  neces- 
sary to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment; (3)  to  protect  against  a  direct  or 
imminent  threat  that  may  be  posed  by  the 
person's  activities  to  the  physical  safety  of 
personnel,  installations,  property,  docu- 
menU  or  other  materials  related  to  Intelli- 
gence activity,  except  that  such  collection  In 
the  United  States  is  limited  to  that  neces- 
sary to  refer  the  matter  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency;  and  (4)  to  determine  whether 
proposed  Intelligence  activity  sites  meet  ap- 
propriate physical   secxirlty  requirements. 

Covert  techniques  and  mall  covers  are  pro- 
hibited. Collection  by  clandestine  means  re- 
quires a  finding  by  a  designated  official  that 
such  means  are  necessary  for  authorized  pur- 
poses and  meet  the  procedural  requirements. 

Sec.  218.  Review  of  Activities.  Activities  di- 
rected against  particular  U.S.  persons  that 
are  authorized  pursuant  to  sections  213 
through  217  for  longer  than  a  year  must  be 
reviewed  at  least  annually  by  the  entity  head 
or  a  designee.  Except  for  collection  under 
sec.  217  concerning  entity  employees,  a  re- 
port of  such  review  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  a  designee  or,  for  activi- 
ties of  the  military  services  directed  at  mili- 
tary personnel,  to  the  Service  Secretary  or  a 
designee. 

Part  C — Standards  for  extraordinary 
techniques 
Sec.  221.  Extraordinary  Techniques  Outside 
the  United  States.  Extraordinary  techniques 
(search  or  surveillance  that  would  require  a 
court  order  in  the  United  States)  may  not  be 
directed  against  a  U.S.  person  abroad  to  col- 
lect intelligence,  except  pursuant  to  a  court 
order  similar  to  that  required  by  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978.  Orders 
are  Issued  by  the  seven  federal  district  Judges 
designated  under  that  Act.  There  are  four 
significant  differences  between  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  and  the  require- 
ments for  search  or  surveillance  of  U.S.  per- 
sons abroad.  Two  are  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  others  are  In  sec.  222  on  co- 
operative arrangements  and  sec.  223  on  emer- 
gency procedures.  (Title  vni  deals  separately 
with  physical  searches  within  the  United 
States.) 

The  first  difference  is  that  the  standards  do 
not  require  evidence  of  criminal  law  viola- 
tion. In  exceptional  cases  when  the  use  of 
covert  techniques  has  been  approved  under 
sec.  213  to  collect  foreign  intelligence,  an 
order  may  be  Issued  If  the  court  finds  that 
the  Information  sought  Is  foreign  intelligence 
and  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  U.S.  person  possesses  the  Information 
sought.  A  court  order  may  also  be  is- 
sued If  the  court  finds  that  significant 
counterintelligence  or  counterterrorism  In- 
telligence Is  likely  to  be  obtained  and  there  Is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  U.S.  person 
engages  or  is  about  to  engage  In  clandestine 
Intelligence  actlvltes  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
power,  lnterna*^lonal  terrorist  activity,  or 
activities  In  furtherance  thereof.  In  all  cases 
the  court  must  find  that  less  intrusive  means 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  acquire  In- 
telligence of  the  nature,  reliability,  and  time- 
liness that  Is  required,  and  the  court  must 
approve  the  minimization  procedures. 

The  second  difference  Is  that  military 
Judges  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  Issue  orders  under  these  standards  for 
extraordinary  techniques  directed  against 
military  personnel  abroad.  The  Attorney  Gen- 


eral must  be  informed  of  all  such  applica- 
tions and  orders. 

The  requirements  to  identify  the  target 
to  state  whether  physical  entry  may  be  In- 
volved, to  specify  duration  (up  to  90  days) 
and  to  grant  extensions  are  substantially  the 
same  as  under  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act,  although  the  court  receives  less 
Information  about  the  technique  to  be  used 
No  order  may  authorize  more  than  one  un- 
consented entry  Into  real  property  except  for 
entries  to  Install,  repair,  or  remove  surveU- 
lance  devices.  The  court  Is  to  observe  the 
procedural,  administrative,  and  security  pro- 
visions established  under  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Act;  and  that  Act's  pro- 
visions on  use  of  information,  wartime  au- 
thority, and  congressional  oversight  apply  to 
extraordinary  techniques  under  this  section 
The  court  of  review  established  by  that  Act 
has  Jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals;  and  Its  deci- 
sions are  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Sec.  222.  Cooperative  Arrangements.  The 
third  difference  from  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act  Is  the  provision  that  dis- 
closure to  the  court  of  Information  concern- 
ing cooperative  or  liaison  relationships  be- 
tween U.S.  Government  agencies  and  foreign 
governments  Is  not  required,  if  the  DNI 
determines  such  disclosure  would  Jeopardize 
that  relationship.  If  a  determination  of  facu 
relating  to  a  probable  cause  finding  would 
require  disclosure  of  such  information,  the 
Attorney  General  may  substitute  a  certifica- 
tion of  facts  based  on  a  determination  that 
such  Information  reliably  supports  the  certi- 
fication of  facu.  The  court  Is  to  base  Its  prob- 
able cause  finding  on  the  Attorney  General's 
certification  and  any  other  available  Infor- 
mation, and  the  court  may  not  refuse  to  make 
a  finding  of  probable  cause  solely  because 
protected  liaison  Information  Is  withheld. 

Sec.  223.  Emergency  Procedures.  The  fourth 
difference  from  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act  is  the  three-day  emergency  pro- 
vision. Extraordinary  techniques  that  would 
meet  the  standard  for  a  court  order  may  be 
approved  In  emergency  situations  by  the 
senior  agency  official  in  the  country  where 
the  technique  Is  to  be  used.  This  same  pro- 
cedure applies  to  the  use  of  other  "covert 
techniques"  that  would  otherwise  require 
Presidential  approval  under  sec.  213.  (By  con- 
trast, the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act  limits  emergency  surveillance  In  the 
United  States  to  24  hours  and  requires  the 
Attorney  General's  approval.) 
Part  D — Remedies  and  sanctions;  other 

provisions 
Sec.  231.  Criminal  Sanctions.  The  criminal 
penalties  in  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act  are  applied  to  employees  of  the 
United  States  who  Intentionally  engage  In 
foreign  electronic  surveillance  or  foreign 
physical  search  directed  against  U.S.  persons, 
except  as  authorized  by  statute.  It  is  a  de- 
fense that  the  surveillance  or  search  was 
authorized  by  a  court  order  or  search  war- 
rant. It  Is  also  a  defense  that  the  defendant 
was  a  law  enforcement  officer  engaged  In  offi- 
cial duties  and  there  was  no  statute  or  estab- 
lished Judicial  procedure  conceruuig  author- 
izations for  the  type  of  surveillance  or  search 
Involved. 

Sec.  232.  ClvU  UablUty  and  Jurisdiction. 
The  civil  liability  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  are  applied 
when  sec.  231  Is  violated.  Except  for  this  pro- 
vision, nothing  In  this  title  or  In  any  guide- 
lines or  procedures  e$tabllshed  pursuant  to 
this  title  creates  a  civil  cause  of  actions  for 
equitable  relief  against  the  United  States  or 
a  civil  cause  of  action  against  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  or  former  officer,  agent  or 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Government,  not  other- 
wise available  under  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Except  as  provided  re- 
garding extraordinary  techniques,  nothing  In 
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this  Art  or  In  any  guidelines  or  procedures 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act,  creates  any 
substantive  or  procedural  rights  and  no 
court  has  Jurisdiction  over  a  claim  in  any 
proceeding,  Including  a  motion  to  quash  a 
subpoena,  suppress  evidence,  or  dismiss  an 
indictment  based  solely  on  an  alleged  fail- 
ure to  follow  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
guidelines  or  procedures  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

Sec.  233.  Privileged  Communications.  No 
otherwise  privileged  cooununlcatlon  shall 
lose  Its  privileged  character  as  a  consequence 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  234.  Administrative  Rulemaking.  The 
DNI  and  the  head  of  each  intelligence  en- 
tity shall,  In  appropriate  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  promulgate  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Any  promulgation  of  a  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  procedure  to  Implement 
this  title  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  5  UJ3.C.  SS3,  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act. 

TTTLE  tn — THE  INTEI.LIGENCE  COMMT7NITT 

Sec.  301.  Purposes.  The  purposes  are  to 
provide  for  appointment  of  a  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  (DNI),  and  to  ensure 
proper  dlr-ction  of  the  community.  In  addi- 
tion, the  DNI  Is  held  accountable  to  the 
President,  Congress  and  the  people. 

Sec.  302.  Presidential  Designation  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Activities.  The  President 
is  to  determine  from  time  to  time  which 
foreign  intelligence  activities,  if  any.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  specifically  defined  as  na- 
tional Intelligence  activities,  shall  constitute 
national  Intelligence  activities. 

Sec.  303.  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
National  Intelligence.  The  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence  is  established, 
to  be  headed  by  a  Director  and  a  Deputy  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  maxi- 
mum terms  for  the  DNI  and  Deputy  DNI, 
respectively,  are  ten  years.  The  provisions 
for  appointment  of  military  officers  parallel 
existing  law.  Provision  Is  caade  for  an  acting 
Director  or  Deputy  Director  during  their  ab- 
sence or  disability  or  during  any  temporary 
vacancy  in  their  offices. 

Sec.  304.  Duties  and  Authorities  of  the 
DNI.  The  duties  and  authorities  of  the  DNI 
generally  refiect  the  responsibilities  pres- 
ently assigned  to  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence under  Executive  Order  12036. 
other  Presidential  directives,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  The  CIA  charter 
Cntle  IV)  aUows  the  President  the  option 
either  to  keep  the  DNI  as  CIA  Director  or 
to  split  the  "two  hats"  by  appointing  the 
Deputy  DNI  or  an  Assistant  DNI  as  CIA  Di- 
rector. The  FBI  Charter  (Title  V)  gives  the 
PHI  Director  primary  responsibility  for 
counterintelligence  and  counterterrorism  In- 
telligence activities  conducted  within  the 
United  States.  The  NSA  charter  Cntle  VI) 
assigns  the  principal  responsibility  for  sig- 
nals Intelligence  to  the  NSA  Director. 

The  DNI  Is  to  serve,  under  NSC  direction, 
as  the  principal  foreign  Intelligence  officer 
of  the  United  States.  The  DNI  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  national  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  counterintelligence  and  counterter- 
rorism Intemgence  activities  abroad,  for 
evaluating  the  quality  of  national  Intelli- 
gence, and  for  reviewing  national  intelli- 
gence activities  to  ensure  that  they  are  prop- 
erly and  effectively  carried  out.  To  coordi- 
nate nauonal  intelligence  collection,  the  DNI 
Is  to  develop  objectives  and  targets  to  meet 
NSC  requirements,  establish  procedures  to 
Increase  the  national  intelligence  contribu- 
tions of  agencies  outside  the  Intelligence 
community,  and  coordinate  all  clandestine 
collection  abroad. 

The  DNI  Is  also  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  national   intelligence,  including  es- 
timates and  other  community-wide  analyses. 
This  duty  includes  ensuring  that  any  diverse 
CXZVI leo— Part  2 


points  of  view  are  presented  fully,  considered 
carefully,  and  expressed  clearly  for  policy- 
makers. The  DNI  may  levy  analytic  tasks 
on  departmental  Intelligence  production  or- 
ganizations (such  as  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research),  In  consultation 
with  those  organizations.  The  DNI's  respon- 
sibility for  the  dissemination,  under  appro- 
priate security  procedures,  of  national  Intel- 
ligence Includes  duties  to  ensure  that  all 
agencies  and  military  commanders  receive 
national  intelligence  relevant  to  their  duties, 
to  establish  procedures  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness to  all  agencies  of  Information  col- 
lected, processed,  and  analyzed  through  na- 
tional intelligence  activities,  and  to  ensure 
access  of  each  Intelligence  entity  to  national 
intelligence  relevant  to  that  entity's  au- 
thorized activities. 

Other  DNI  functions  include  ensuring  ap- 
propriate Implementation  of  special  activi- 
ties and  other  sensitive  intelligence  activi- 
ties abroad,  coordinating  Intelligence  rela- 
tionships with  foreign  governments  under 
policies  formulated  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  promoting  the  per- 
formance of  services  of  common  concern  by 
particular  agencies  for  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity. 

The  existing  responsibility  of  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  for  the  protection  of 
intelligence  sources  and  methods  from  un- 
authorized disclosure  Is  transferred  to  the 
DNI,  with  additional  authority  to  establish 
for  all  agencies  minimum  security  standards 
for  the  management  and  handling  of  infor- 
mation and  material  relating  to  Intelligence 
sources  and  methods.  Admonlstratlve  and 
personnel  authorities  of  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  under  current  law  are  car- 
ried over,  with  some  technical  revisions  to 
the  Office  of  the  DNI 

To  carry  out  the  DNI's  specific  duties,  the 
DNI  Is  authorized  to  audit  the  national  in- 
telligence activities  of  Intelligence  entitles,  to 
obtain  additional  information  from  any 
agency  in  accordance  with  applicable  law,  to 
review  all  research  and  development  that 
supports  Intelligence  activities,  and  to  review 
all  Intelligence  activities. 

Sec.  305.  Assistant  DNI's,  General  Counsel, 
Committees  and  Boards.  The  President  may 
appoint  up  to  five  Assistant  DNI's,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  may  be  military  officers. 
The  President  may  also  appoint  a  General 
Counsel  for  the  Office  of  the  DNI  and  the  CIA, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  DNI,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  heads  of  Intelligence  entitles  may  estab- 
lish committees  and  boards  to  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  their  duties  under  this  Act,  and 
may  establish  advisory  committees  and  waive 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Sec.  306.  Departmental  Responsibilities.  All 
agency  heads  are  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  national  Intelligence  obtained  by  their 
agencies  Is  promptly  furnished  to  the  DNI 
or  to  an  Intelligence  entity  designated  by  the 
DNI. 

Sec.  307.  Annual  Report  of  DNI.  The  DNI 
Is  to  make  an  annual  public  report  on  the 
national  Intelligence,  counterintelligence, 
and  counterterrorism  Intelligence  activities 
of  the  Intelligence  community.  Such  report 
need  not  disclose  classified  Information  or 
the  names  of  individuals  engaged  in  such 
activities. 

Sec.  308.  National  Intelligence  Budget.  The 
DNI.  consistent  with  applicable  law.  has  full 
and  exclusive  authority  to  approve  the  na- 
tional Intelligence  budget  submitted  to  the 
President.  The  DNI  provides  program  and 
budget  guidance  to  the  agencies,  and  agency 
heads  must  ensure  timely  submission  of  their 
budgets  and  other  necessary  information  to 
the  DNI.  With  the  advice  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, the  DNI  develops  the  budget,  pre- 
sents It  to  the  President  In  consultation  with 
OMB,  and  Justifies  it  to  Congress.  The  DNI 
has    comparable    reprogramming    authority. 


Implementation  of  overall  budgets  by  de- 
partments that  Include  Intelligence  entitles 
must  have  no  significant  predictable  adverse 
effect  on  implementation  of  the  national  in- 
telligence budget. 

Sec.  309.  Af^roprlatlons  Requirements.  The 
DNI  may  account  for  lawful  expenditures  of 
the  Office  of  the  DNI  by  certificate. 

TITLE    IV CENTKAI.    IMTEIXICEMCE    AGXMCT 

Part  A — Purposes 

Sec.  401.  Purposes.  The  purposes  are  to 
clarify  the  statutory  authorities,  funcuons, 
and  responsibilities  of  the  CIA;  to  authorize 
the  CIA  to  perform  necessary  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities; to  enstire  that  those  activities  are 
properly  and  effectively  managed;  and  to 
ensure  that  the  CIA  is  accountable  and  that 
Its  activities  are  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Part  B — Establishment  of  agency;  director: 

deputy  director:  general  counsel;  inspector 

general;  functions 

Sec.  411.  Ehttbllshment  of  CIA.  The  dA  is 
established  as  an  Independent  establishment 
In  the  executive  branch,  which  acts  under  the 
.direction  of  the  NSC  and  subject  to  intelli- 
gence plans,  objectives,  and  requirements  set 
by  the  DNI. 

Sec.  412.  Director  and  Deputy  Director.  The 
CIA  Director  Is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  DNI  is  to 
serve  as  CIA  Director  unless  a  Deputy  or 
Assistant  DNI  is  appointed  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  CIA  Director  is 
also  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  provisions  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  regarding  ap- 
pointment of  military  officers  are  retained. 
Both  offices  may  not  be  held  simultaneously 
by  active  or  retired  military  officers.  A  mUi- 
tary  officer  appointed  to  these  positions  is  not 
subject  to  military  control  and  may  not  ex- 
ercise military  functions. 

The  duties  of  the  CIA  Director  are  to  en- 
sure that  CIA  activities  are  conducted  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  U.S.;  to  ensure  that 
OIA  activities  are  properly  and  efficiently 
directed,  regulated,  coordinated,  and  admin- 
istrated; to  perform  duties  assigned  by  this 
Act  to  the  head  of  each  intelligence  agency; 
to  protect  intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure;  and  to  specify 
which  CIA  officials  may  act  In  the  absence  of 
the  Deputy  Director. 

Sec.  413.  General  Counsel  and  Inspector 
General.  The  CIA  General  Counsel  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  discharges  general  counsel  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  office  of  the  DNI  A 
Deputy  General  Counsel  may  act  In  the 
General  Counsel's  absence.  An  Inspector 
General  Is  appointed  by  the  CIA  Director 

Sec.  414.  Functions.  All  CIA  activities, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  must  be  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  CIA 
has  three  basic  types  of  functions. 

Its  intelligence  functions  are  to-  (i)  con- 
duct foreign  intelligence  activities  Including 
collection  by  clandestine  means.  (2)  conduct 
counterintelligence  and  counterterrorism  in- 
telligence acUvlUes  Including  activities  by 
clandestine  means.  (3)  conduct  special  ac- 
tlvlUes.  (4)  process  and  analyze  foreign  In- 
telligence collected  by  anv  intelligence 
agency.  (5)  produce,  publish!  and  dissemi- 
nate Intelligence  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
President,  the  NSC.  the  DNI.  and  other  agen- 
cies, including  national  intelligence  esti- 
mates and  similar  analyses  coordinated  with 
other  InteUlgence  agencies,  and  (6)  to  de- 
velop, conduct,  and  support  technical  and 
other  programs,  includljig  signals  intelli- 
gence and  reconnaissance,  to  ooUect  intelli- 
gence abroad. 

The  CIA  also  performs  functions  for  the 
Intelligence  community  at  large:  (1)  to  act 
as  the  DNI's  agent  in  the  coordination  of 
counterintelligence,  counterterrorism  Intelli- 
gence, and  clandestine  foreign  intelligence 
acUvltles  abroad  by  other  Intelligence  agen- 
cies. (2)   under  the  dlrecUon  of  the  DNI  to 
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conduct  liaison  with  and  provide  assistance 
to  foreign  governmental  agencies  and  act  as 
the  DNT's  agent  in  the  coordination  of  such 
relationships  by  other  intelligence  agencies, 
and  (3)  to  conduct  service  of  common  con- 
cern on  behalf  of  the  intelligence  community 
as  directed  by  the  DNI. 

Ancillary  CIA  functions  are:  (1)  to  con- 
duct or  contract  for  research,  development, 
and  procurement  of  systems  and  devices  re- 
lated to  its  other  functions,  (2)  to  perform 
inspection,  audit,  public  affairs,  legal,  legis- 
lative, and  other  administrative  functions 
to  support  its  activities,  and  provide  such 
support  to  the  DNI's  Office  as  directed  by  the 
DNI.  and  (3)  to  perform  functions  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  performed  by 
each  intelligence  agency. 

Within  the  U.S..  CIA  may  collect  fwelgn 
intelligence  by  clandestine  means  only  in  co- 
ordination with  the  FBI.  under  standards 
agreed  upon  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  DNI,  and  may  direct  such  collection 
against  unconsenting  U.S.  persons  only  as 
permitted  by  sec.  213(d).  Within  the  US., 
CIA  may  conduct  counterintelligence  and 
counterterrorlsm  Intelligence  activities  by 
clandestine  means  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  FBI  Director  or  a  designee,  and  must 
Iceep  the  FBI  fully  and  currently  Informed, 
in  accordance  with  sec.  504(d) . 
Part  C — Authorities  of  CIA:  Authorization 
for  appropriations 
Sec.  421.  General  Authorities.  To  carry  out 
its  functions,  the  CIA  has  three  types  of 
general  authorities:  security  functions,  per- 
sonnel functions  and  ancillary  functions. 

Under  the  heading  of  security  functions, 
the  CIA  is  authorized  to:  conduct  back- 
ground Investigations:  to  maintain  its  own 
printing  plant;  to  operate  secure  com- 
munications systems:  to  protect  Agency 
personnel.  Installations,  and  equipment;  to 
maintain  cover;  to  conceal  and  protect  the 
relationship  between  the  Agency  and  any  of 
its  ofBcers,  employees,  sources,  or  activities: 
to  hire  security  officers;  to  allow  employees 
to  carry  firearms  when  n,>cessary  to  protect 
Information,  persons  or  property  of  the  CIA; 
provide  transportation  when  normal  means 
of  transportation  are  unsafe;  to  carry  fire- 
arms in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties 
in  limited  circumstances.  In  addition,  no 
provision  of  law  is  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  to  disclose  the  name,  official  title, 
salary  or  affiliation  of  any  person  employed 
by  or  associated  with  the  Agency.  The 
Agency  Is  also  largely  exempted  from  any 
law  (e.g.,  POIA)  which  requires  disclosure 
of  its  operations  or  technical  systems,  except 
insofar  as  they  deal  with  finished  foreign  in- 
telligence analysis  or  with  information  re- 
quested by  Americans  on  themselves. 

In  dealing  with  personnel  matters,  the 
Agency  is  authorized  to  be  reimbursed  by 
other  agencies  in  connection  with  the  de- 
tailed personnel  tour  from  the  Agency;  set- 
tle pay  claims  for  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel; pay  for  expenses  in  connection  with 
membership  in  national  societies:  provide  or 
pay  expenses  of  training;  have  assigned  or 
detailed  to  the  Agency  employees  of  other 
departments;  have  a  person  who  has  been 
separated  receive  a  position  in  Civil  Service. 
Various  housekeeping  authorizations  are 
also  granted  to  the  CIA  including  authori- 
zation to  exchange  funds;  rent  premises: 
construct  buildings;  perform  inspections, 
audit,  public  affairs,  legal,  legislative,  and 
other  administrative  functions;  receive  sums 
of  money,  and  use  a  seal.  In  addition  the 
Agency  is  permitted  to  cairy  out  any  other 
duties  granted  to  all  entities  of  the  com- 
munity under  title  I. 

Sec.  422.  Procurement.  The  Agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  procure  property  and  services, 
enter  into  contracts,  and  dispose  of  property 
when  necessary  to  perform  its  authorized 
fimctions,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  other  laws. 


Sec.  423.  Proprietaries.  The  Agency  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  operate  proprie- 
taries in  furtherance  of  its  responsibilities. 
Excess  profits  and  funds  generated  by  the 
liquidation  of  a  proprietary  shall  be  returned 
to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Major  transactions  involving 
Agency  proprietaries  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Intelligence  Committees. 

Sec.  424.  Relationships  with  Other  Govern- 
ment Agencies.  The  Agency  is  authorized  to 
receive  assistance  from  state  and  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  conducting  back- 
ground investigation  on  prospective  em- 
ployees. It  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
and  receive  technical  assistance  from  the 
State  Department  Passport  Office,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
other  federal,  state,  or  local  agencies. 

Sec.  425.  Admission  of  Essential  Aliens.  The 
Agency  Is  authorized  to  instruct  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  service  to  grant 
up  to  one  hundred  essential  aliens  perma- 
nent resident  alien  status  in  the  United 
States  In  any  one  fiscal  year.  The  Agency  is 
to  provide  necessary  processing  and  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  these  persons  as  required. 
Sec.  426.  Authorizations  for  Appropriations 
and  Expenditures. 

In  fulfilling  it  lawful  responsibilities,  the 
Agency  may  expend  the  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  to  it.  It  may  only  expend 
such  funds  as  are  authorized  by  legislation 
enacted  in  the  same  or  the  two  preceding 
fiscal  years.  A  Contingency  Fund  is  estab- 
lished for  any  lawful  Intelligence  needs  not 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  Agency's  budget 
was  submitted.  The  withdrawal  of  funds 
from  the  Contingency  Fund  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
reported  to  the  Congressional  Intelligence 
Committee,  either  72  hours  before  the  trans- 
action or  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
within  48  hours  of  the  withdrawal. 
Part  D — Travel  and  other  allowances;  retire- 
ment systerh:  death  gratuities 
Sec.  431.  Travel,  Related  Expenses  and 
Death  Gratuities  for  Certain  Agency  Per- 
sonnel. In  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Agency  in  co- 
operation with  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence, employees  of  the  Agency  stationed 
overseas  are  to  receive  the  same  benefits, 
travel  allowances  and  death  gratuities  as 
Foreign  Service  officers  receive  under  exist- 
ing statutes. 

Sec.  432.  Retirement  System.  In  general, 
employees  of  the  Agency  fall  under  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  retirement  system.  However, 
certain  employees  of  the  Agency  who  either 
have  highly  specialized  skills  or  hazardous 
duties  In  support  of  Agency  activities  over- 
seas shall  be  eligible  for  special  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1964  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  for  Cer- 
tain Employees. 

Part  E — Transfer  of  personnel,  property 
and  functions:  statutes  repealed;  effect  of 
subsequent  law 

Sec.  441.  Transfer  of  Personnel.  Property 
and  Functions. 

All  jjersonnel.  contractual  obligations, 
rules,  regulations,  licenses,  pen^ln?  lawsuits, 
and  functions  of  the  Agency  effective  the  day 
before  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agency  as  described  under  this 
legislation. 

Sec.  442.  Statutes  Repealed;  Effect  of  Sub- 
sequent Law. 

Certain  sections  of  this  bill  are  not  to  be 
suoerseded  or  amended  unless  specifically 
mentioned.  In  addition,  superseded  sections 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  of  1949  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Part  F — Criminal  penalty 
Sec.  443.  Criminal  Penalty.  Under  Title  IV. 
anyone  using  the  Initials  CIA,  the  name  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  or  the  seal  of  the 


Agency  to  convey  the  false  Impression  that 
a  document  or  production  Is  endorsed  or 
authorized  by  the  Agency  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  SIO.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both. 

TTTLE    V — fTDERAL    BUREAU    OF    INVESTICATTON 

Sec.  501.  Purposes.  The  purposes  are  to 
authorize  the  FBI.  subject  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral supervision  and  control,  to  perform  cer- 
tain intelligence  activities:  to  delineate  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities  of  the  FBI 
Director:  and  to  ensure  that  FBI  intelligence 
activities  are  properly  and  effectively  man- 
aged, accountable,  and  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  502.  Supervision  and  Control.  All  FBI 
intelligence  authorities  are  to  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  under  the 
Attorney  General's  supervision  and  control. 
The  Attorney  General  is  to  be  guided  by  NSC 
policies  and  priorities  and  responsive  to  for- 
eign intelligence  requirements  set  by  the 
DNI.  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Director 
are  to  review  FBI  intelligence  activities  an- 
nually and  publicly  designate  officials  to  dis- 
charge general  counsel  and  Inspector  general 
functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  503.  Duties  of  the  Director.  The  FBI 
Director  is  the  principal  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  conduct  and  coordination  of 
counterintelligence  and  counterterrorlsm 
intelligence  activities  within  the  United 
States.  He  is  to  ensure  conformity  with  the 
law  and  efficient  management,  to  keep  the 
Attorney  General  informed,  and  advise  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  NSC  on  counter- 
intelligence and  counterterrorlsm  intelli- 
gence matters.  The  Attorney  General  is  to 
provide  by  regulation  for  an  Acting  Director. 
Sec.  504.  Counterintelligence  and  Coun- 
terterrorlsm Intelligence  Functions.  The  FBI 
is  to  collect  and  disseminate  counterintelli- 
gence and  counterterrorlsm  intelligence.  Any 
other  counterintelligence  or  counterterror- 
lsm intelligence  activities  must  be  necessary 
for  lawful  purposes.  FBI  liaison  with  foreign 
governments  is  to  be  in  coordination  with 
the  DNI.  FBI  activities  abroad  are  to  be  In 
coordination  with  the  CIA  and.  if  unrelated 
to  activities  within  the  United  States,  re- 
quire Attorney  General  or  a  designee's 
approval. 

The  FBI  coordinates  counterintelligence 
and  counterterrorlsm  activities  In  the 
United  States  by  other  intelligence  entitles. 
Except  for  activities  by  the  military  serv- 
ices against  military  personnel  on  military 
installations,  another  entity  may  conduct 
clandestine  activities  In  the  United  States 
only  with  written  FBI  approval  and  notice 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  a  designee. 

Sec.  505.  Foreign  Intelligence  functions. 
The  FBI  may  collect  foreign  Intelligence 
within  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  au- 
thorized collection  of  counterintelligence 
and  counterterrorlsm  intelligence.  The  FBI 
may  also  conduct  activities  in  the  United 
States  In  support  of  foreign  intelligence  col- 
lection programs  of  other  intelligence  en- 
tities, and  may  produce  foreign  intelligence 
in  coordination  with  the  DNI. 

FBI  foreign  intelligence  activities  for  other 
entities  must  be  l>ased  on  a  written  request 
by  an  official  designated  by  the  President, 
with  notice  to  the  Attorney  General  or  s 
designee.  The  Director  must  aporove  each 
support  activity.  Clandestine  activities  di- 
rected against  U.S.  persons  require  notice 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  a  designee,  as 
under  section  213(d). 

Sec.  506.  Cooperation  with  Foreign  Gov- 
ernments. The  FBI  may  collect  counterln- 
tellipence  or  counterterrorlsm  intelligence 
on  the  written  request  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  assist  foreign  government  of- 
ficials collecting  Intelligence  In  the  United 
States,  under  two  conditions.  First,  if  the 
FBI  would  be  authorized  under  this  Act  to 
do  so  In  the  absence  of  such  a  request. 


Second,  If  the  Attorney  General  or  a  designee 
determines  that,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  This 
authority  is  subject  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  Title  II.  The  FBI  must  keep  the 
Attorney  General  or  a  designee  Informed 
of  all  Intelligence  collection  in  the  United 
States  by  foreign  government  officials  that 
is  assisted  by  the  FBI. 

Sec.  507.  General  and  Special  Authorities. 
In  general  the  bureau  may  procure  neces- 
sary property  and  facilities,  establish  and 
maintain  necessary  cover,  establish  and  oper- 
ate proprietaries,  deposit  public  moneys  In 
banlis:  conduct  or  contract  for  research  and 
procurement  of  technical  devices;  and  pro- 
tect Intelligence  sources  from  unauthorized 
disclosure  in  accordance  with  DNI  stand- 
ards. 

Proprietary  profits  are  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury,  and  the  dlsposUlon  of  pro- 
prietaries valued  more  than  «150,000  is  to  be 
reported  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  In- 
telligence Committees.  FBI  procurement  of 
property  or  services  may  l>e  conducted  in  a 
manner  concealed  from  the  public  when  nec- 
essary for  security  purposes. 

TITLE  VI NATIONAL  SECnKITY  AGENCY 

Part  A — Purposes 

Sec,  601.  Statement  of  Purposes.  Title  VI 
establishes  the  National  Security  Agency  (the 
"Agency")  and  provides  authorization  for 
signals  Intelligence  ("SIGINT" — Information 
gathered  through  the  interception  of  electro- 
magnetic signals)  and  communications  se- 
curity ("COMSEC" — protective  telecommuni- 
cations measures  denying  access  to  national 
security  information  to  an  unauthorized  per- 
son) .  The  Agency  is  to  be  accountable  to  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  602.  Definitions.  This  section  defines 
the  terms  related  to  NSA's  mission  Including 
"communications  intelligence",  "crypto- 
graphic system",  "cryptology",  "electronic  in- 
telligence", "foreign  communication",  "for- 
eign instrumentation  signals  intelligence", 
"signals  Intelligence",  "unauthorized  person", 
and  "United  States  signals  Intelligence  sys- 
tem". 
Part  B — Establish ment  of  agency's  director; 

deputy  director;  general  counsel,  inspector 

general;  duties 

Sec.  611.  Establishment  of  NSA;  Fxmction. 
The  Agency,  an  entity  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD),  is  authorized  to  conduct 
SIGINT  and  COMSEC  activities  for  the  U,S. 
Government  and  to  serve  as  the  principal 
agency  of  the  U.S.  SIGINT  system.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  supervises  the  functions  of 
the  Agency  and  responds  to  COMSEC  policies 
and  intelligence  objectives  and  requirements 
established  by  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence (DNI). 

Sec.  612.  Director  and  Deputy  Director.  The 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency 
are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Either  the 
Director  or  the  Deputy  Director  must  have 
cryptologlc  (i.e.,  coding  and  ciphering)  ex- 
perience, and  only  one  of  the  two  may  he  a 
commissioned  officer.  Such  an  officer  will 
neither  possess  DOD  authority,  nor  be  un- 
der military  department  supervision;  rank 
and  grside  held  prior  to  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment will  be  maintained.  Neither  the 
Director  nor  the  Deputy  Director  may  serve 
for  more  than  six  years,  unless  reappointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  maximum  term  for  either 
office  is  12  years. 

Sec.  613.  Duties  of  the  Director.  As  the 
principal  SIGINT  officer  of  the  Government 
and  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Agency,  the 
duties  of  the  Director  will  include  the  man- 
agement, supervision  and  dissemination  of 
SIGINT  requirements  and  activities.  The  Di- 
rector is  to  prepare  the  U.S.  SIGINT  program 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year.  To  this  end,  the 


Director  will  receive  budget  guidance  from 
the  Secretary  ol  Defense  in  tactical  and  de- 
partmental intelligence  programs,  and  the 
DNI  will  provide  budget  guidance  Ln  the 
preparation  of  national  intelligence  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  614.  General  Counsel;  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. The  General  Counsel,  as  principal  legal 
advisor  to  the  Director,  will  review  activities, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Agency;  the  In- 
spector General  will  conduct  investigations 
to  promote  effectiveness  in  the  legal  func- 
tions of  the  Agency. 

Part  C — General  and  special  activities  of  the 
agency;  authorization  for  appropriationa 
Sec.  621.  General  Authorities  of  the  Agency. 
The  Agency  may  rent,  lease,  and  alter 
buildings  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Act.  A  waiver  of  limitations  on  the  Agency's 
authority  regarding  the  foregoing  is  to  be  in 
vn'itlng.  The  Agency  is  further  authorized 
to  establish  cover  for  Agency  employees  and 
direct  the  transfer  of  cryptologlc  equipment 
among  various  entitles  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

Sec.  622.  Procurement  Authority.  The 
Agency  may  procure  property,  goods  and 
services  with  wide  discretion  In  the  same 
of  the  DOD.  However,  If  procurement  Is  not 
under  the  auspices  of  DOD,  it  must  be  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  134  ("Restrictions  on  Contract- 
ing") . 

Sec.  623.  Education  and  Training.  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  cryptologlc  missions  of  the 
Government,  the  Act  provides  authorization 
to  arrange  for,  fund,  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary training  needed  to  accomplish  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  Agency. 

Sec.  624.  Authorizations  for  Appropriations 
and  Expenditures.  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
Agency  must  be  authorized  by  legislation 
"during  the  same  or  one  of  the  two  imme- 
diate preceding  fiscal  years."  Funds  expended 
under  sections  701-708  of  title  31  U.S.C.  (con- 
solidation of  unexpended  appropriated  funds 
into  a  common  funds)  are  not  subject  to  the 
above  limitation.  In  addition,  funds  initi- 
ally appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  be  provided  to  the  Agency  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  emer- 
gency expenses. 

Part  D — Travel  and  other  expenses:  special 
facilities;  retirement  system-related  ex- 
penses; and  death  gratuities  for  certain 
agency  personnel 

Sec.  631.  Travel.  In  consultation  with  the 
DNI,  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses 
may  be  paid  to  employees  assigned  to  sta- 
tions within  the  United  States.  Employees 
assigned  to  stations  in  foreign  countries  will 
receive  the  same  expenses  that  are  provided 
to  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  (per  title 
rx  of  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946). 

Sec.  632.  Commissary  and  Mess  Services 
and  Recreation  Facilities.  In  the  absence  of 
commissary  and  recreation  facilities  outside 
the  United  States,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
to  establish  such  services.  They  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  employees  of  government  con- 
tractors, as  well  as  to  employees  of  other 
government  agencies.  However,  the  Director 
may  not  authorize  further  establishment  of 
facilities  where  other  departments  operate 
such  services,  unless  they  are  deemed  nec- 
essary. 

Sec.  633.  Retirement  System.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Agency  employees  Involved  In 
hazardous  duty.  Agency  employees  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  regular  Federal  civil  service 
retirement  system.  Those  Involved  In  haz- 
ardous duty  may  receive  a  special  anntilty. 
Part  E — Special  delegation  authority:  pres- 
ervation of  certain  authority  and  respon- 
sibility 

Sec.  641.  Special  Delegation  Authority.  The 
Director  will  have  operational  control  over 
activities  required  for  SIGINT  direct  sup- 
port to  military  commanders.  The  authori- 
ties of  other  agencies  for  final  evaluation 


and  dissemination  of  SIGINT  Is  preserved, 
as  are  certain  specified  CIA  authorities  and 
departmental  communications  security  au- 
thorities. An  organization  operating  a  SIG- 
INT system  abroad  must  receive  NSC  author- 
ization for  such  activities. 
Part  F — Transfer  of  personnel,  property  and 
functions 
Sec.  651.  Personnel,  obligations,  and  con- 
tracts— employed  or  in  effect  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title — will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Director.  The  foregoing  will 
apply  also  to  rules,  regulations,  and  any  ac- 
tion in  effect  prior  to  the  above  date. 

TITLE  vn — ^PROTECTION  OF  IDENTITIKS  OF  CBk- 
TAIN  UNDKRCOVim  INTELLICENCZ  OFFICIKS, 
AGENTS,   INfX>aMANTS,  AND  SOUECKS 

Sec.  701.  Criminal  Penalty.  Criminal  pen- 
alty. Criminal  penalties  of  a  (60,000  fine  or 
not  more  than  ten  years  imprisonment  or 
both  are  imposed  on  persons  who  have  or 
have  bad  authorized  access  to  classified  In- 
formation that  identifies  an  undercover  in- 
telligence agent  and  violate  their  ooligatlon 
to  protect  its  secrecy.  Ihls  statute  goes  be- 
yond current  law  by:  (1)  punishing  disclo- 
sure of  this  category  of  classified  informa- 
tion by  present  or  former  government  em- 
ployees to  any  unauthorized  person,  not  Just 
to  foreign  agents;  (2)  eliminating  the 
Espionage  Act  requirement  of  proof  of  an 
intent  by  the  employee  or  former  employee 
to  harm  the  national  security;  and  (3)  estab- 
lishing the  extraterritorial  application  of 
the  statute  to  citizens  committing  the  of- 
fense abroad. 

It  is  a  defense  that  the  United  States  has 
publicly  acluiowledged  or  revealed  the  under- 
cover relationship  of  the  person  who  is 
identified.  Persons  who  have  not  had  au- 
thorized access  to  the  information  i-Annot  be 
prosecuted  as  conspirators.  It  is  not  an  of- 
fense to  transmit  information  directly  to  the 
Intelligence  Committees,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  construed  as  authority  to  withhold  Infor- 
mation from  the  Congress. 

Sec.  702.  Presidential  Responsibility.  The 
President  is  to  ensure  that  persons  having 
authorized  access  to  such  classified  Informa- 
tion be  informed  of  this  criminal  penalty. 

TITLE    Vm — PHYSICAL     SEARCHES     WrTHD*     TBE 
UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  801.  Amendments  to  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Surveillance  Act.  The  Foreign  In- 
telligence Surveillance  Act  of  1978  is  re- 
titled  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Search  and 
Surveillance  Act.  The  court  order  procedures 
of  the  Act  are  extended  to  "physical  search," 
defined  as  any  search  of  property  located  in 
the  United  States  and  any  opening  of  mall 
in  the  United  States  or  in  U.S.  postal  chan- 
nels, under  circumstances  in  which  a  per- 
son has  a  reasonable  expectation  of  privacy 
and  a  warrant  would  be  required  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes.  The  procedures  of  the 
Act  for  surveillance  without  a  court  order 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  are  ex- 
tended to  physical  search  directed  solely  at 
property  or  premises  under  the  open  and  ex- 
clusive control  of  an  "official"  foreign  power, 
but  no  property  or  mall  of  a  known  U.S.  per- 
son may  be  seized  and  there  must  be  no 
substantial  likelihood  that  the  search  will  In- 
volve the  property  or  mall  of  a  U.S.  person. 

The  Foreign  IntelUpence  Surveillance  Act 
of  1979  is  also  amended  to  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  authorize  physical  entry 
of  property  or  premises  under  the  open  and 
exclusive  control  of  an  "official"  foreign 
power  for  electronic  surveillance  purposes. 

The  standards  for  court  orders  are  basic- 
ally the  same  as  under  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Act  of  1978.  There  must 
be  probable  cause  of  criminal  activity  by 
any  U.S.  person  whose  property  or  mall  Is 
to  be  searched.  No  order  may  authorize  more 
than  one  unconsented  physical  entry  except 
for  entries  to  install,  repair,  or  remove  sur- 
veillance devices.  Whenever  more  than  one 
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seju-ch  of  property  or  the  opening  of  more 
than  one  Item  of  mall  is  to  be  conducted 
under  an  order,  the  court  must  specify  the 
authorized  scope  of  the  searches  or  opening 
of  mall.  All  other  provisions  of  the  Act 
concerning  electronic  surveillance,  including 
criminal  penalties  and  civil  liability,  are  ex- 
tended to  physical  search.  Numerous  tech- 
nical amendments  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

Sec.  802.  Amendments  to  Chapter  119  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code.  These  are  tech- 
nical conforming  amendments  to  changes 
made  by  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act. 

TITLK     IX — KISCELJ^NEODS     AMENDMENTS     AND 

Enxcnvr  date 

Sec.  901.  Amendments  to  Title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Title  5  is  amended  to  modify 
the  appropriate  official  designations. 

Sec.  902.  Repeal  of  Section  2422.  Title  22. 
United  States  Code.  The  Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment  is  repealed. 

Sec.  903.  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act.  The  CIA  exemption 
to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  is 
eliminated  in  view  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  305  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  904.  Effective  Date.  The  Act  becomes 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  calen- 
dar month  following  the  month  in  which 
it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ments by  Senator  Bayh  and  Senator 
Mathias  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statements  are  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senatob   Bath 

NATIONAL    INTELUGENCE    ACT    OF     1980 

I  Join  today  with  Senator  Huddleston  of 
Kentucky,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Subcom- 
mittee on  Charters  and  Gn'-^eiines,  and  with 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
who  serves  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, and  my  Vice  Chairman,  Senator 
Qoldwmter,  In  Introducing  the  National  In- 
telligence Act  of  1980.  This  bill  represents  3 
years  of  Joint  effort  with  the  Executive 
Branch  and  particularly  the  IntelUgence 
community  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive 
•Utute  to  govern  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States.  Senator  Huddleston 
and  Senator  Mathias  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  Senate  for  the  great  efforts  that  they  and 
other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  Sena- 
tors Blden,  Moynlhan,  Leahy,  Oam  and 
Lugar,  have  made  over  the  pre«ent  and  past 
Oongress  to  work  out  a  legislative  charter 
which  would  provide  the  authorities  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  best  Intelligence  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  but  to  do  so  in  a  way  that 
protects  and  enhances  the  cherished  liber- 
ties of  all  of  our  citizens.  ThU  has  not  been 
•a  ea«y  task.  Balancing  the  practical  needs 
of  an  InteUlgence  aervice  a«rainst  the  guar- 
antees provided  by  our  Constitution  and  laws 
In  a  world  of  constant  danger  of  shifting  in- 
tensities has  resulted  in  agreements  which 
required  considerable  give  and  take  and  ma- 
ture understanding  of  constitutional  re- 
quirements and  the  necessities  created  bv 
wwld  events. 

It  would  be  helDful  to  set  forth  some  basic 
premises  that  underiie  this  effo-t  to  enact  a 
comprehensive  legislative  charter  for  intel- 
ligence activities. 

The  first  premise  is  that  today's  intema- 
ttonal  situation  and  the  military,  political 
and  economic  threaU  that  we  now  face  and 
can  foresee,  require  the  permanent  existence 

iL"'"*"*^  "^'*  extensive  intelligence  system 

The  second  premise  is  that  the  difficult 
task  of  countering  the  efforts  of  potentially 
hostile  nations  can,  if  not  carefully  directed 
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adversely  affect  the  liberties  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  In  order  to  conduct  necessary  intel- 
ligence activities  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
citizens,  clear  authorities  must  be  given  to 
our  intelligence  agencies  and  their  activities 
have  to  be  supported  by  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches.  Strong  oversight  is 
the  necessary  companion  to  the  authority 
for  a  powerful,  effective,  far-reaching  Intel- 
ligence system. 

The   third   premise   is   that   a  reasonable 
balance   can   be   struck    between   providing 
necessary  flexibility  for  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies to  conduct  intelligence  activities  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  do  so  in  a  way 
that  protects  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
The  task  is  all  the  more  difficult  because 
the  basic  legal  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  did   not   contemplate   the   permanent 
existence  of  a  large,  primarily  secret,   na- 
tional   security    system.    In    an    Important 
sense  we  have  been  grappling  with  funda- 
mental issues  that  require  the  most  careful 
consideration.  The  National  Intelligence  Act 
of   1980   is   a   large   and   complex   proposal. 
There  are  provisions  which  I  do  not  agree 
with  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the   Senate  will   find   aspects   that   they 
would  prefer  be  resolved  in  some  other  way. 
But  in  my  view,  this  bill  represents  a  reason- 
able compromise  and  on  balance  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  for  governing  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States  in 
a  way  that  gives  the  United  States  the  ca- 
pabilities It  needs  and  protects  the  rights  of 
our   citizens.   The   proposed   bill   is  a   good 
starting  point  for  Committee  consideration 
and  a  focal  point  for  the  hearings.  The  hear- 
ings will,  of  course,   consider   at   the  same 
time  other  proposals  already  Introduced  that 
are  concerned  with  intelligence  authorities 
For   those   who   favor   my   concern   about 
strengthening  our  nation's  intelligence  ca- 
pability—an objective  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted my  energies  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Commlttee-r-I  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent length  and  deuil  of  this  bUl  are  not 
misleading.  The  grants  of  authority  to  the 
Intelligence    community    and    the    agencies 
require  detail,  and  the  agencies  themselves 
have  insisted   upon   their  need   for  specific 
statutory  authority.  The  overall  result  of  this 
proposed    legislation   is    to    lift   restrictions 
within  a  basic  framework  of  accountability 
and  oversight.  I  believe  that  the  legislation 
win  provide  an  effective  statutory  basU  for 
Intelligence  activities  which  has  been  lack- 
ing for  many  years. 

The  Committee  expects  to  begin  hearings 
after  returning  from  Its  brief  recess  by  call- 
ing upon  the  chief  policy  officials  of  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  principal  heads  of 
the  intelligence  agencies,  as  well  as  outside 
witnesses — experts  on  various  aspects  of  the 
governance  of  Intelligence  activities. 

The  Committee  has  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  five  occasions  over  the  past  three 
years  and  we  have  been  able  to  excharje  our 
views  directly  with  him  In  reasoned  and 
fruitful  sessions.  Vice  President  Mondale  was 
assigned  the  task  by  the  President  of  working 
with  the  Committee,  and  under  his  direction 
Secretary  Vance,  Secretary  Brown  and  Ad- 
miral Turner,  the  NSC,  and  of  course,  the 
Intelligence  community,  in  working  with  the 
Committee  to  develop  the  bill  which  we  have 
Introduced  today.  Senator  Huddleston  and 
Senator  Mathias  have  described  the  deuils 
of  the  mam  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  would 
only  add  that  the  hearing  process  will  ob- 
viously assist  in  strengthening  some  points. 
There  will  certainly  be  additions  and  dele- 
tions as  is  usual  in  the  process  of  Committee 
cc  .islderatlon  and  as  the  Senate  works  its 
will. 

I  would  like  to  comm?nt  on  one  major 
point  of  disagreement  between  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Executive  Branch.  I  fully  sup- 
port a  modification  of  the  Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment  reducing  the  access  to  notifica- 


tion of  covert  action  to  the  oversight  com- 
mittees In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House.  But 
In  so  doing,  the  necessity  for  the  remaining 
oversight  committee  to  be  fully  Informed, 
Includmg  prior  notice  of  any  anticipated 
significant  action.  Is  all  the  more  Important. 
Without  full,  complete  and  timely  informa- 
tion an  oversight  committee  cannot  do  its 
work. 

The    experience   of    the    Conunlttee    over 
tre  past  four  years  has  convinced  us  that 
chere  are  many  categories  of  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities that  the  Committee  requires  informa- 
tion about  prior  to  their  implementation  in 
order   to   decide    whether   funds   should   be 
provided  or  whether  they  are  consistent  with 
declared  policies  or  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Committee  would  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
nation.    The    Committee,    on    occasion,    has 
asked   for   and   received   the   most   detailed 
kinds  of  Information  from  the  most  sensitive 
kinds  of  sources.  The  Committee  generally 
does  not  ask  for  detail  unless  it  is  necessary, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  on  the  basis 
of  my  experience  as  chairman,  the  Commit- 
tee must  have   the  right  in   statute  to  be 
able  to  ask  for  any  information  concerned 
with  any  intelligence  activity  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  Committee  has  to  ex- 
ercise discretion  and  balance  about  what  It 
asks  for  to  meet  Its  needs,  and  I  think  we 
huve  done  so  over  the  past  four  years.  But 
we  also  have  to  recognize  that  abuse  situa- 
tions may  very  well  occur  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past  and  that  there  will  be 
a  requirement  to  pursue  Inquiries  into  some 
areas  of  Intelligence  activities  In  depth  in 
order  to  perform  our  Constitutional  duties. 
There  Is  some  concern  that  widening  the 
c.-ole  of  awareness  of  certain  activities  poses 
risks.  I  recognize  that,  but  our  Constitutional 
government  also  requires  shared  responsibil- 
ity   and    we    cannot    assume    responsibility 
without   knowledge.    Surely   the    leaders   of 
both    houses    and    the    Chairman    and   Vice 
Chairman  of   the   oversight   committee  can 
be  entrusted  with  any  sensitive  information. 
1  hey  are  no  less  trustworthy  than  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  advisors  and  have,  in  addition. 
Constitutional  responsibilities.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
Committees  language  which  would  give  it 
tl.c  authorities  It  needs  to  carry  out  its  over- 
sight duties.  The  language  of  the  bill  Is  as 
follows : 

CONGRESSIONAL    NOTIFICATION 

Sec.  125.  Each  special  activity  authorized 
under  section  123(a)  (1)  and  each  category  of 
special  activities  authorized  under  section 
123(a)(2)  shall  be  considered  significant 
anticipated  intelligence  activities  for  the 
purposes  of  the  requirement  of  section  142 
of  this  Act,  except  that  such  prior  notice  may 
be  limited  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  The  Speaker  and 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate  if  the  President  determines  It 
Is  essential  to  meet  extraordinary  circum- 
stances affecting  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Puch  committees  shall  be  fully  in- 
formed under  Section  142  of  this  Act  upon 
expiration  of  the  forty-eight  hour  period. 

CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  142.  (a)  ConsUtent  with  all  appli- 
cable authorities  and  duties.  Including  those 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches,  the  head  of 
each  entity  of  the  Intelligence  community 
shall — 

( 1 )  keep  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  fiUly  and 
currently  Informed  of  all  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities which  are  the  responsibility  of,  are 
engaged  In  by,  or  are  carried  out  for  on  be- 
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half  of,  that  entity  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. Including  any  significant  anticipated 
intelligence  activity;  but  the  foregoing  pro- 
vision shall  not  require  approval  of  such 
committees  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
Initiation  of  any  such  anticipated  Intelli- 
gence activity; 

(2)  furnish  any  Information  or  material 
concerning  Intelligence  activities  in  the  pos- 
session, custody,  or  control  of  the  head  of 
the  relevant  entity  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity or  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  any  person  paid  by  such  entity 
whenever  requested  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence;  and 

(3)  report  in  a  timely  fashion  to  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
information  relating  to  Intelligence  activi- 
ties that  are  Illegal  or  Improper  and  cor- 
rective actions  that  are  taken  or  planned. 

The  charter  provisions  affecting  the 
rights  of  Americans  have  also  been  matters 
of  deep  concern  to  me.  Our  nation  needs  a 
strong  intelligence  community  to  protect 
against  threats  from  abroad,  but  safeguards 
are  essential  to  ensure  that  these  powers  are 
not  used  to  violate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  own  citizens.  The  charter  language 
has  been  the  subject  of  long  and  careful  de- 
liberations virlth  each  intelligence  agency  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  1978  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  became  law,  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance within  the  United  States  for  In- 
telligence purposes  became  subject  to  a 
court  order  requirement.  During  consider- 
ation of  that  bUl,  I  urged  the  Administra- 
tion to  give  the  most  serious  study  to 
whether  the  court  order  procedure  could  be 
used  to  protect  the  rights  of  Americans  over- 
seas as  well  as  at  home. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  adopt  this  approach.  Substan- 
tial credit  Is  due  to  former  Attorney  General 
Grlffln  Bell,  who  played  a  key  role  In  that 
decision  last  year.  Attorney  General  Bell  and 
his  successor,  Attorney  General  Civiletti,  have 
worked  for  nearly  a  year  imder  the  court 
order  procedures  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act.  The  Justice  Department, 
the  FBI,  and  the  National  Security  Agency 
aave  advised  the  Intelligence  Committee 
that  those  procedures  have  posed  no  threat 
to  the  security  of  sensitive  surveillance  ac- 
tivities. 

Through  the  Intelligence  Committee's 
oversight  of  surveillance  imder  the  1978  Act, 
we  have  also  found  that  its  provisions  have 
resulted  In  careful  scrutiny  of  surveillance 
applications.  The  existence  of  the  court  or- 
der procedure  has  enhanced  the  Committee's 
ability  to  conduct  oversight,  because  of  the 
care  taken  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  agencies  In  preparing  their  applications 
to  the  court.  This  close  attention  to  detail 
and  full  Justification  for  the  court  makes  It 
easier  for  the  Committee  to  assess  surveil- 
lance activities  through  its  subsequent  semi- 
annual oversight  reviews. 

Therefore,  the  extension  of  the  court  order 
procedure  to  electronic  surveillance  and 
physical  search  directed  at  Americans  abroad 
allows  the  Judiciary  to  play  its  vital  role 
in  protecting  Fourth  Amendment  rights, 
without  Jeoptuxllzing  security  or  detracting 
from  congressional  oversight. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment, however,  to  apply  to  Americans  abroad 
the  criminal  standard  of  the  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Surveillance  Act.  Instead,  different 
standards  have  been  developed  to  accommo- 
date the  need  for  somewhat  wider  leeway 
In  counterintelligence  cases  and  In  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  where  the  President 
determines  personally  that  Fourth  Amend- 
ment techniques  must  be  used  against  an 
American  abroad  to  obtam  essential  foreign 
InteUlgence. 

This  departtire  frcm  a  criminal  standard, 
snd   even   from   the   noncriminal    "'foreign 


agent"  limitation  under  the  current  Execu- 
tive Order,  Ufts  a  restriction  that  now  exists 
on  the  collection  of  foreign  Int^Ugence.  Its 
potential  Impact  on  the  privacy  of  Ameri- 
cans who  travel  abroad  mtist  be  weighed 
carefully  as  this  bill  is  considered  In  the 
legislative  process. 

I  fully  understand  and  share  the  concern 
that  many  Americans  will  have  about  these 
issues.  But  perhaps  the  best  way  to  bring 
overseas  surveillance  and  search  powers 
under  the  rule  of  law  and  within  the  consti- 
tutional system  of  checks  and  balances  is 
through  this  Act.  We  must  carefully  con- 
sider these  issues  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

The  same  Is  true  for  the  provisions  that 
bring  physical  search  In  the  United  States 
within  the  framework  of  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Act  of  1978.  Current 
restrictions  on  physical  search  under  the 
Executive  order  procedures  are  very  strin- 
gent. Thus,  the  charter  could  result  in  the 
lifting  of  certain  limitations.  However, 
without  the  requirement  In  law  to  obtain  a 
court  order  under  a  criminal  standard  for 
searches  of  Americans  in  this  country,  a 
future  administration  could  abandon  the 
Executive  order  procedures  and  assert 
"Inherent  power"  to  search  the  homes  and 
offices  of  citizens  without  effective  checks. 

Apart  from  Fourth  Amendment  search 
and  surveillance  techniques,  the  charter 
establishes  basic  standards  for  investigations 
of  Americans  by  the  FBI  and  CIA.  The 
detailed  investigative  procedures  are  not  put 
into  the  law.  Instead  the  Attorney  General 
Is  required  to  approve  such  procedures  in 
the  light  of  certain  basic  principles  of 
accountability,  minimization,  and  review. 

These  standards  and  procedures  meet  the 
needs  of  the  FBI  and  CIA  for  foreign  intelli- 
gence and  counterintelligence  information. 
At  the  same  time  they  emphasize  respect  for 
individual  privacy  and  the  need  to  minimize 
intrusions  and  unnecessary  collection,  stor- 
age, or  dissemination  of  Information  about 
Americans  in  intelligence  files. 

In  some  respects  the  standards  permit 
vrlder  investigations  of  Americans  than  are 
allowed  under  the  Executive  order.  This 
would  be  especially  true  if  the  President  did 
not  designate  certain  investigative  measures 
as  "covert  techniques,"  subject  to  special 
limitations.  Nevertheless,  the  choice  may  be 
between  having  a  legal  framework  of  ac- 
countability and  oversight  and  having  no 
law  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  continue  the 
work  begun  by  Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Hud- 
dleston and  Senator  Mathias,  and  to  work 
with  the  Vice  Chairman,  Senator  Ooldwater, 
to  reach  this  stage  of  the  Senate's  effort  to 
bring  necessary  intelligence  activities  under 
Constitutional  governance. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Matrias 

the   national   intelligence  act   or    1980 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  Senator  Huddleston,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telUgence, Senator  Birch  Bayh,  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater,  In  Introducing  the  National  In- 
telligence Act  of  1980.  The  introduction  of 
this  bin  marks  the  beginning  of  the  last 
stage  of  the  legislative  effort  that  began  over 
five  years  ago. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  requirement 
to  meet  the  threats  from  hostile  powers,  the 
need  for  timely  and  accurate  Information 
as  well  as  the  strains  on  our  constitutional 
system  caused  by  these  necessities  have  made 
It  Imperative  to  construct  a  comprehensive 
statutory  charter  for  the  governance  of  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States. 

The  requirement  for  secret  government 
activities  poses  unusually  difficult  challenges 


to  the  efficacy  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system  which  in  all  other  respects 
Is  dedicated  to  open  democratic  processes. 

We  have  all  accepted  the  necessity  for 
maintaimng  a  large,  powerfiU,  and  perma- 
nent Intelligence  system.  The  present  state 
of  the  world  and  what  we  can  expect  la 
the  foresseable  future  requires  that  we  do 
no  less.  But  the  experience  we  have  had 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  last  decade,  indicates  clearly 
that  the  power  of  this  necessary  secret  In- 
telUgence system  must  be  governed  and 
directed  through  a  caref  uUy  constructed  con- 
stitutional process.  This  constitutional  proc- 
ess requires  a  balancing  between  the  needs 
of  the  Intelligence  agencies  to  perform  their 
necessary  missions  effectively,  and  the  re- 
quirement to  protect  and  enhance  our 
cherished  and  constitutlonaUy  granted  free- 
doms and  liberties. 

Much  of  this  legislative  charter  details  the 
authorities,  duties  and  missions  of  the  In- 
telligence agencies.  The  crucial  sections  of 
the  proposed  charter  concern  the  procedures 
by  which  the  power  granted  to  the  InteUl- 
gence agencies  can  be  monitored  and 
governed.  The  basic  premise  is  that  the  gov- 
ernance of  secret  Intelligence  activities  Is  a 
responslbUlty  that  the  Executive  must  share 
with  the  Legislative  branch.  The  two 
branches  must  be  responsible  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  agencies,  the 
success  or  faUure  of  their  activities,  and 
for  assuring  that  their  activities  are  directed 
in  such  a  way  that  our  liberties  are 
protected  and  enhanced  and  not  un- 
necessarily abridged.  We  must  be  cautious 
that  the  institutions  we  fashion  to  protect 
our  national  security  do  not  ritmini«h  the 
liberties  that  we  all  cherish. 

The  process  by  which  we  have  come  to 
the  bill  that  we  have  before  the  Senate 
today  has  been  a  Joint  effort.  Two  Presidents 
and  their  chief  advisors  have  worked  with 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
the  intelligence  community  to  fashion  this 
comprehensive  authority  for  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities. We  have  worked  jolnOy  to  frame 
the  Executive  Orders  that  now  govern  the 
activities  of  the  intelligence  agencies.  This 
proposed  bUl,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
provisions,  represents  the  shared  view  of  this 
Committee  and  the  Executive  of  how  our 
intelligence  agencies  should  be  governed. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hearing  process  and 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  mark-up  sessions  will  result  In  modifi- 
cations of  this  proposed  charter.  But  I  am 
confident  that  what  we  have  presented  here 
today  Is  a  fair  agenda  of  the  Issues  that 
must  be  considered,  and  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
vides a  conceptual  framework  for  the  issues 
of  governance  that  face  the  government  to- 
day and  wUl  face  the  United  States  In  the 
future.  In  this  difficult  time,  the  require- 
ment for  an  effective  intelligence  system  that 
functions  within  our  constitutional  system 
Is  all  the  more  necessary.  The  Imperative  to 
complete  our  work  this  year  is  clear  to  us 
all. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  by 
my  friends  and  colleagues.  Senators 
Huddleston  and  Mathias.  of  the  charter 
for  the  intelligence  community  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Charters  and 
Guidelines  of  the  select  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  prepared 
over  the  past  3  years;  and  which  we  now 
hope  to  bring  to  some  legislative  conclu- 
sion in  the  course  of  this  second  ses- 
sion of  the  96th  Congress. 

If  there  are  those  who  wonder  how  it 
has  come  about  that  this  document  has 
emerged  with  such  wide  support  in  our 
committee,  they  need  only  hear  in  pub- 
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Uc  the  counterpart  of  what  we  hear  in 
private,  which  is  the  persuasive,  bal- 
anced, moderate,  utterly  patriotic  and 
selfless  analysis  and  arg\unentation  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  is  mas- 
terful in  this,  and  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge such  masterfulness. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  generous 
words. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  compliment  Senators  Huddleston  and 
Mathias  on  the  great  achievement  which 
this  bill  represents.  They  have  devoted 
immense  amounts  of  time  and  effort  to 
the  task,  and  the  bill  is  testimony  to 
their  efforts. 

Two  weeks  ago,  six  colleagues  and  I 
joined  together  to  introduce  the  Intel- 
ligence Reform  Act  of  1980.  As  I  said 
at  that  time : 

Our  bUl  speaks  to  three  specific  prob- 
lems which  have  appeared  in  the  operations 
of  our  Intelligence  community.  These  are: 
First,  the  process  whereby  Congress  is  kept 
Informed  on  the  activities  of  the  Intelligence 
agencies:  second,  the  requirement  that  our 
intelligence  agencies  respond  to  requests 
from  the  general  public  and  make  avail- 
able Information  about  the  activities  of 
those  agencies:  and  third,  the  protection  of 
those  Individuals  who  undertake  Intelligence 
duties  on  our  behalf. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  noted 
that— 

What  will  be  discussed  here  today  should 
be  seen  as  but  the  first  blocks  In  the  re- 
construction of  our  Intelligence  commu- 
nity, not  the  final  edifice. 

What  I  would  like  to  make  clear  at 
this  time  is  that  the  Intelligence  Reform 
Act  of  1980  in  no  way  contradicts  or  ob- 
structs the  bill  which  has  just  been  intro- 
duced. In  fact,  in  most  cases,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act 
are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions in  the  charter,  wliile  in  others, 
the  differences  are  easily  reconsilable. 

Section  2  of  the  InteUigence  Reform 
Act  repeals  the  current  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  and  replaces  it  with  a  re- 
quirement that  the  President  report  all 
special  activities  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity to  the  Intelligence  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  The  same  provision  is  contained 
in  the  charter. 

Section  3  partially  exempts  the  CIA 
from  the  operation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  The  same  exemption 
is  included  in  the  charter. 

Finally,  section  4  provides  for  criminal 
penalties  for  the  disclosure  of  the  identi- 
ties of  intelligence  agents  who  are  imder 
cover.  While  all  are  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  this  protection  for  un- 
dercover intelligence  agents,  any  at- 
tempt to  write  effective  legislation  on 
the  subject  poses  first  amendment  difB- 
culties.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act  and  the 
charter  have  different  language  with  re- 
spect to  this  provision;  indeed,  the  vari- 
ous executive  branch  agencies  have 
taken  opposing  postions  on  this  matter. 
The  Intelligence  Reform  Act  provision  is 
taken  from  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  October 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  House 


Intelligence  Committee.  This  committee 
has  just  completed  a  set  of  hearings  on 
this  question.  The  results  of  their  de- 
liberations, along  with  the  administra- 
tion view  on  this  matter,  when  a  com- 
mon administration  position  has  been 
achieved,  will  help  guide  us  in  reconcil- 
ing the  differences  which  currently  exist 
between  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
the  charter  and  the  Intelligence  Reform 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  make  some  addi- 
tional observations  about  this  subject. 

One  provision  in  our  bill  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  misgiving,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
that  is  the  provision  having  to  do  with 
the  proposed  penalties  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  security  agents  with 
the  intent  of  harming  our  intelligence 
capabilities — intent  being  absolutely  the 
clear  prerequisite.  Even  so,  it  has  been 
suggested  this  might  have  a  chilling  ef- 
fect upon  the  publication  of  information 
that  the  journalists,  publishers,  and  edi- 
tors think  important  and  there  ought  not 
to  be  such  an  effect. 

I  have  called  upon  the  counsel  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Floyd  Abrams,  an  attorney 
of  New  York  of  the  greatest  experience 
and  reputation  in  these  matters.  I  find 
that  he,  too,  is  concerned;  and  he  ex- 
presses a  concern  perhaps  greater  than 
some  of  the  expressions  of  oflBcial  con- 
cern that  appeared  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives hearings,  where  the  House 
select  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
matter  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Abrams  has  offered  to  provide  me 
his  counsel  in  this  matter.  As  an  interim 
statement  I  would  like  to  record  that  it 
is  his  judgment  that  the  provisions  in 
the  full  charter  are  more  to  be  desired, 
and  certainly  less  not  to  be  desired,  than 
those  in  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act,  as 
we  have  termed  our  more  limited 
measure. 

I  would  like  here  to  record  that  those 
sensibilities  ought  to  be  ours  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  certainly  want  to  be  guided 
by  them.  If  in  the  end  it  does  not  prove 
possible  to  obtain  a  full  charter  in  this 
Congress,  and  we  move  to  a  more  limited 
measure,  such  as  the  one  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  have  introduced,  then  I  think 
we  will  want  to  make  some  modifications 
in  this  last  and,  in  terms  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  as  a  whole,  least  con- 
sequential provision. 

To  a  great  many  Americans,  it  is  clear 
that  the  need  and  propriety  of  a  national 
intelligence  system  is  not  self-evident.  It 
is  not  that  many  years  since  a  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  declined  to 
establish  any  cryptographic  capability  in 
his  department  on  grounds  that  gentle- 
men do  not  read  other  gentlemen's  mail. 
There  is  a  clear  concern  about  the  in- 
fractions associated  with  Government 
activities  that  take  place  in  secret.  So  the 
need  for  this  charter  has  arisen.  I  think 
that  if  it  is  seen  properly  by  the  intelli- 
gence community,  it  will  be  seen  at  least 
as  much  a  defense  of  their  interests  as 
it  is  a  control  upon  their  activities.  They 
need  to  know  what  it  is  that  is  expected 
of  them,  what  they  may  do,  and  what 
they  may  not  do. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  all  my 


colleagues  will  recognize  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  charter  of  this  kind 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  role  of  a  government  activity,  but 
with  a  hidden  agenda  of  preventing  it, 
of  obstructing  it,  of  so  inhibiting  it  as  to, 
in  effect,  abolish  it. 

It  is  a  very  fine  line  the  committee  has 
tried  to  draw. 

One  would  not  be  wrong,  I  think,  to 
believe  that  the  demand  for  this  kind  of 
document  arose  in  an  atmosphere  where, 
at  least  for  some  of  those  Involved,  the 
political  agenda  was  hostile  to  the  execu- 
tive and  to  its  foreign  policies,  and, 
generally,  to  the  notion  of  a  United 
States  that  was  active  and — I  was  go- 
ing to  say  interventionist,  but  that  would 
have  the  connotation  of  active  in  the 
minds  of  the  persons  whose  viewpoint  I 
describe — fully  engaged  in  international 
affairs,  that  had  not  withdrawn  its  essen- 
tial commitment  to  maintaining  the  free 
nations  in  the  face  of  the  power  of  the 
totalitarian  ones.  There  is  no  question 
that  as  part  of  the  agenda  of  the  initial 
Senate  inquiries  there  was  the  assump- 
tion that  if  you  could  limit  our  capacities 
to  be  an  active  agent  in  foreign  affairs, 
you  would,  to  that  degree,  limit  such  ac- 
tivity and  achieve  a  clear  political  pur- 
pose. 

I  would  wish  to  state  that  it  is  my 
clearest  understanding  from  3  years  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee  that  this  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  charter  at  all, 
although  it  may  be  its  effect,  and  that 
must  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  find  the  char- 
ter to  be  a  mournful  exercise  in  bureau- 
cratic draftsmanship,  page  after  page  of 
thou  Shalt  nots — and  the  only  positive 
and  repeated  exhortation  is  that  thou 
shall  coordinate. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  end  we  will 
have  achieved  something  more  precise, 
less  verbose,  more  compact.  It  is  a  dis- 
couraging phenomenon,  but  the  longer 
this  Republic  jjersists,  the  longer  its 
pronouncements  become,  the  more  com- 
plex its  guidance  becomes.  If  you  con- 
trast the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  the  charter  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies,  I  fear  it  does  not  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  either  of  our 
draftsmanship  or  our  political  science. 

Even  so,  under  our  distinguished 
chairman,  we  have  produced  a  docu- 
ment, which  I  very  much  commend  to 
the  Senate,  to  its  prayerful  considera- 
tion, because  issues  of  the  largest  con- 
sequence are  at  stake. 

We  do  not  consider  that  we  have  fin- 
ished our  work,  but  only  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  ought,  to  be 
presented  for  more  general  consideration 
even  as  the  committee  proceeds  to  a  spe- 
cific chapter-by-chapter  examination. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  express  to  him  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  participation  in  this  proc- 
ess during  the  period  of  time  he  has 
served  on  the  Intelligence  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  listened  to  his  remarks 
here  this  morning,  and  I  appreciate  the 
position  he  has  taken. 

He  has  ccxnmented  on  a  pwovision  In 
the  bill  he  introduced  earlier  and  com- 
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pared  it  with  the  provision  in  the  legis- 
lation that  we  have  introduced;  I  will 
simply  say  at  this  time  that  I  am  some- 
what gratified  that  his  exploration  of  the 
matter  relating  to  employees  and  former 
employees  of  the  CIA  who  disclose  secret 
and  classified  information  conforms  to 
that  which  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee itself  had  reached.  That  is,  there 
are  some  limitations  put  upon  us  by  the 
Constitution  that  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  us  to  reach  as  far  as  we  would  like  to 
reach  in  that  area.  Consequently,  we 
have  to  proceed  with  some  caution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  has 
chosen  to  read  the  President's  letter,  and 
it  perhaps  would  help  to  define  the  con- 
cern of  some  members  of  the  committee, 
although  I  can  speak  only  for  myself, 
about  a  certain  aspect  of  that  letter  and 
a  confusion  of  intellectual  purpose  and 
position. 

The  letter  is  written  in  the  code  words 
of  the  anti-CIA  movement  of  the  last  5 
years.  They  are  the  code  words  that 
brought  this  administration  to  power.  It 
says,  "We  are  going  to  safeguard  against 
abuses,"  that  kind  of  talk.  At  the  saone 
time,  under  the  heading  of  a  few  issues 
remaining  to  be  resolved,  the  President 
has  declined  to  give  us  the  one  central 
power  required  to  safeguard  against 
abuses,  which  is  prior  notice  of  these 
activities. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  find  myself 
more  interested  than  ever  in  the  kind  of 
congressional  oversight  that  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  is  very  frankly — I  wish 
to  put  this  on  the  record — not  so  much  to 
insure  against  abuses  in  a  positive  sense, 
to  use  that  code  word,  but  abuses  in  a 
negative  sense. 

I  consider  it  an  abuse  of  responsibili- 
ties of  the  President  and  the  powers  of 
the  President  that  the  President  says 
nothing  to  the  Soviet  Union  about  the 
KGB  agents  that  riddle  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  is.  as  we 
know,  a  clear  violation  of  article  100  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  They  are  there.  Noth- 
ing is  done.  I  consider  it  a  serious  lapse. 

Could  anyone  in  this  Chamber  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  Mr.  Boyce?  We  act 
as  if  the  counterintelligence  were  some- 
thing that  is  directed  against  a  fantasy 
and  yet  not  5  years  ago  Soviet  agents 
procured  from  two  employees  of  TRW, 
in  California,  the  specifications  of  one 
of  our  most  sensitive  and  important 
space  satellites  compromising  a  surveil- 
lance system  important  for  the  verifica- 
Uon  of  a  SALT  treaty. 

The  man  who  was  convicted  and  sent 
to  Lompoc  Prison  has  escaped.  How  he 
escaped  from  a  maximum  security  prison 
no  one  knows  and  no  one  seems  very 
interested  in  finding  him.  That  is  an 
abuse. 

And  under  this  code  word  of  prevent- 
ing abuses  there  is  dereliction  of  duty  as 
well  as  excess  of  it. 

I  find  myself  in  the  experience  of  the 
last  3  years  thinking  that  the  latter  can 
be  just  as  important,  and  I  note  that 
when  I  find  this  administration  not 
wanting  us  to  know  what  it  is  up  to  I 
sometimes  think  that  it  is,  in  part,  an 


effort  not  to  let  us  know  what  it  is  not 
up  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  A  point  well 
taken. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  just  want  to  leave 
the  Senator  with  those  thoughts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator,  my  chair- 
man, first  said  that  the  foundation  of  the 
charter  is  congressional  oversight.  Then 
he  said  that  the  President  had  sent  us  a 
letter  outlining  the  few  differences  that 
he  had. 

But  am  I  not  correct  in  saying  among 
these  few  differences  is  the  question  of 
prior  notification? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  So,  in  a  sense,  we 
are  still  at  odds  about  the  foundation  of 
the  charter. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  To  some  degree. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  dealt  with  several  al- 
ternatives in  our  efforts  to  try  to  recon- 
cile our  views.  It  is  my  own  judgment 
that  we  are  not  totally  and  hopelessly  at 
odds.  But  at  this  point,  we  have  not 
reached  agreement. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  Uke  to  make 
the  observation  that  perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration could  leam  something  from 
its  behavior  in  this  matter. 

It  staffed  itself,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  all  the  areas  of  foreign  policy,  with 
persons  of  sometimes  unbridled  revision- 
ist views  with  respect  to  the  inequity  of 
the  United  States,  the  opprobious  nature 
of  its  institutions,  and  the  tendency  to 
bring  about  all  maimer  of  misfortune 
and  misdoing. 

The  person  on  the  White  House  staff 
with  whom  we  have  been  negotiating  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  conunittee  staff, 
and  few  equaled  him,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, in  his  zeal  for  putting  a  chain  on 
the  rogue  elephant:  but  let  him  get  into 
the  White  House  and  suddenly  he  no 
longer  feels  it  appropriate  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  us. 

But  wishing  to  avoid  that  essential,  he 
asked,  "Are  we  infringing  the  civil  Uber- 
ties  of  somebody  else?" 

In  exactly  this  same  way,  this  admin- 
istration came  to  office  saying  that  we 
have  overcome  our  inordinate  fear  of 
communism,  we  no  longer  associate  our- 
selves with  any  dictator  who  simply 
claims  that  he,  too,  shares  our  distaste 
for  totalitarianism,  and  3  years  later 
what  do  we  find  but  the  colonel  of  the 
Brzezinski  rifles  in  the  Khyber  Pass 
pointing  a  submachine  gun  at  Kabul, 
urging  on  the  miUtant  Pushtuns. 

This  is  not  behavior  that  tends  to  be 
consistent. 

I  hope  the  President  knows — and  I 
wonder  whether  the  chairman  will  agree 
with  me — that  the  reason  we  have  been 
3  years  into  this  enterprise  is  that  the 
President — let  us  leave  his  aides  out  of 
it — will  not  agree  to  prior  notice  to  Con- 
gress and  to  two  committees  of  Congress 
which  have  been  impeccable  in  preserv- 
ing these  secrets.  This  involves,  i>aren- 
thetically.  some  considerable  restraint  on 
the  Members  of  Congress.  We  leam 
things  and  therefore  are  precluded  from 
commenting. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  experience  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  in  dealing 


with  the  executive  branch  on  covert 
activities  has  been  very  good.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  they  do  not  wai^  to  put  into 
law  what  they  are  in  fact  doing  in 
practice. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant point. 

I  believe  that  in  our  3  years,  with  one 
exception,  we  have  had  prior  notice,  and 
it  has  worked  flne.  To  our  knowledge, 
they  have  not  complained. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Our  problem,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  is  that  while  you  may 
have  a  very  excellent  working  relaticm- 
ship  with  a  particular  administration, 
administrations  do  change  and  atti- 
tudes within  an  administration  change. 
While  we  may  feel  confident  with  the 
process  as  it  is.  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  to  have  it  written  into  law;  if  you 
want  to  establish  permanent  oversight 
then,  whoever  happens  to  occupy  our 
seats  on  the  Intelligence  Committee  will 
have  the  mechanism  to  assure  that  we 
have  proper  oversight. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  interpret  the  present 
position  of  the  White  House?  Does  the 
Senator  feel  that  they  resist  a  statutory 
provision  for  prior  notification  because 
they  realize  that  some  day  an  adminis- 
tration might  come  along  so  perfect  in 
its  morality  that  it  can  be  expected  to  do 
the  right  thing  without  congressional 
oversight?  Is  that  it?  Are  they  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  someone  less 
imperfect  than  they  may  come  along? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  think  the  main 
concern  is  the  separation  of  powers  and 
the  rights  of  the  executive  not  to  have 
to  report  to  congressional  committees 
on  all  executive  matters.  They  also  are 
concerned  about  the  kinds  of  circum- 
stances that  might  occur  in  which,  if  you 
had  everything  cemented  in  law,  it  rnight 
be  virtually  imp>ossible  to  perform  a  very 
h'ghly  desirable  and  necessary  act 

They  would  like  to  have  the  flexibility 
to  deal  with  these  kinds  of  problems.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  agree  that  we  can  give  that  kind  of 
flexibility,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached 
agreement  on  the  actual  language. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  agree  that  we  are  seeing 
here  another  example  of  the  adage  that 
"Where  you  stand  depends  on  where  you 
sit"? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Which  side  of  the  desk 
you  are  on  makes  a  difference,  and  we 
have  seen  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  capacity  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  quiet  nego- 
tiation has  been  remarkable;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  we  would  have  had  this  char- 
ter to  Congress  a  year  ago  if  there  had 
been  just  a  little  more  cooperation  from 
the  White  House.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  forced  to  bring  it  forward 
without  the  support  of  the  President. 
The  Senator  is  not  able  to  say  that  this 
is  an  agreed-upon  document — and  that 
is  not  his  doing.  It  is  their  doing,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  that  recorded. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  certainly  are 
willing  to  agree  upon  our  document.  So 
any  disagreement  on  this  comes  from 
some  other  source. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
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Kentucky  displays  a  mastery  at  indirec- 
tion which  I  had  not  heretofore  noted. 
[Laughter.] 

1  congratulate  the  Senator  and  thank 
him. 

The  public  never  says  'Thanks"  verj- 
well,  especially  to  a  staff  such  as  ours, 
which  necessarily  operates  in  the  great- 
est privacy.  I  think  our  staff  director  de- 
serves to  be  acknowledged  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  his  many  associates  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  and  without  whom,  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree,  we  could 
not  have  achieved  what  we  have. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  a  well- 
taken  comment. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  the  wor^r 
of  our  staff  director,  Bill  Miller,  as  well 
as  Keith  Raffel.  John  Elliff,  Michael  Ei>- 
steln,  Elliot  Maxwell,  Stan  Taylor, 
Martha  Talley,  and  Patrick  Norton. 

This  has  been  a  tremendous  undertak- 
ing over  a  long  period  ol  time.  It  has  been 
an  area  that  has  not  been  explored  legis- 
latively to  much  depth  before. 

We  started,  of  course,  with  certain  de- 
sirable objectives  in  mind.  We  starteu, 
in  some  instances,  dealing  with  a  lot  of 
theory  about  what  we,  as  a  democratic 
society  and  a  democratic  country,  should 
provide  for  our  people.  During  this  long 
process,  we  have  had  to  take  those  de- 
sirable objectives  and  adapt  them  to  the 
reality  of  operating  intelligence  In  a 
world  as  it  is  today  and  not  as  we  would 
like  it  to  exist — considering  all  the  de- 
sirable objectives  we  had  in  mind,  con- 
sidering all  the  risks,  considering  the 
absolute  necessity  for  our  policymakers 
to  have  the  best  information  possible  on 
a  very  broad  range  of  difficult  problems 
emanating  from  anywhere  in  the  world 
So,  taking  all  these  things  into  ac- 
count, we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  these  desired  objectives 
down  to  operational  reality. 

In  the  legislation  we  are  presenting 
today,  we  think  we  have  reached  about 
as  good  a  balance  as  can  be  reached,  and 
we  commend  it  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  for  their  careful  consideration 
It  IS  a  rather  long  bill,  with  a  number  of 
tlUes.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
as  comphcated  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
blush.  So  I  urge  thst  we  do  not  throw  up 
our  hands  and  say.  "This  is  too  much; 
mis  is  too  big,"  without  giving  it  a 
thorough  looking  over.  I  believe  we  will 
find  that  the  controversial  parts  will  be 
fairly  few  in  number. 

I  believe  we  can  expect  that  there  are 
those  who  think  that  our  intelligence 
operations  should  be  totally  unrestrained 
and  unshackled,  who  wiU  think  that  this 
legislation  puts  too  much  control  over 
them,  because  of  the  machinery  and  the 
procedures  it  sets  up  for  them  to  follow 
before  entering  into  certain  types  of  in- 
telligence activities. 

There  will  be  others  who  will  take  the 
purists'  view— that  there  never  should  be 
any  kind  of  infringement  upon  the  pri- 
vacy of  individuals— who  will  say  that  we 
have  gone  too  far  and  have  allowed  these 
agencies  to  infringe  upon  some  rights  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  should  We 
have  taken  into  account  both  views. 

Prom  both  sides,  disappointments  wUl 
be  found  in  the  proposed  legislation.  But 


we  simply  ask  them  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  side  and  to  determine 
how  best  to  provide  an  effective  inteUi- 
gence  operation,  while  still  providing  the 
greatest  possible  protection  of  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  individual  citizens  of  this 
country. 

We  have  attempted  to  do  that.  I  think 
that,  in  large  measure,  we  have  been 
successful;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  vnll 
agree 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President,   I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  comments.  He  is  exactly  right. 

About  2  or  3  weeks  ago  I  learned  from 
inside  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion that  the  FBI  has  the  names  and 
generally  speaking  the  location  of  more 
than  1,500  KGB  or  other  subversive  So- 
viet agents  in  this  country.  They  know 
where  they  are.  They  know  who  they  are. 
And  yet  the  FBI  says  that  it  has  no  au- 
thority to  do  anything  about  it,  that  it 
is  a  political  decision,  as  the  FBI  puts  it, 
as  to  whether  these  agents  will  be  dealt 
with. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  Senators  may 
feel  about  it,  Mr.  President,  but  this 
Senator  feels  that  every  KGB  agent  in 
this  country  should  be  sent  back  home 
forthwith. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  comments  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  H'^LMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  This  biU  would 
provide  all  of  the  counter-espionage  au- 
thority that  the  FBI  could  need  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  situation. 

It  is  my  judgment  they  can  deal  with 
it  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mine,  also. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion that  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  alluding  to  in  that  maybe  the 
FBI  is  not  dealing  with  it  for  some  other 
reason,  maybe  a  diplomatic  reason,  or 
maybe  having  KGB   agents   identified, 
located,  and  observed  might  serve  our  in- 
terests  better.   But  they  may  be   pre- 
cluded from  action  by  a  policy  that  has 
been  set  by  someone. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  But  they  are  not 
precluded  from  action  by  law. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Not  by  this  charter. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  It  is  inconceivable  to  this  Sena- 
tor that  we  will  countenance  a  situation 
where  there  are  1,500  subversive  agents 
trotting  aroimd  this  country  seeing  what 
they  want  to  see  where  they  want  to 
see  it. 

That  is  in  addition,  I  say.  to  the  per- 
sonnel at  the  United  Nations  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  alluded.  But 
I  hope  that  the  attention  focused  on  this 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
equally  distingiiished,  will  bring  about 
some  resolution  of  it  because  it  is  a 
serious  proposition,  in  my  judgment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor  very  much. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WeU  done. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened,  wliUe  presiding,  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  statements  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  re- 
garding the  plan  that  is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  CIA  charter,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  as  to 
whether  this  plan  also  includes  the  De- 
fense  Intelligence  Agency.  DIA;  does  it 
include  the  National  Security  Agency 
activities.  NSA;  does  it  get  over  into  FBI 
actmUes  toat  might  be  domestic  in  sup- 
port of  CIA;  in  other  words,  how  broad 
is  this?  I  do  not  believe  this  was  ade- 
quately covered  in  the  discussion  the  two 
Senators  had  regarding  the  charter 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator  from  Ohio  bringing 
up  this  point  because  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative.  This  deals  with  the  en- 
tire inteUigence  community.  It  provides 
specific  authority  for  DIA.  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  the  portion  of  the  FBI  deal- 
ing with  intelligence,  the  CIA,  and  other 
departments  of  Government,  too.  So  it 
is  a  comprehensive  charter  dealing  with 
the  whole  scope  of  intelligence  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  think  that  is  good.  In 
other  words,  we  will  not  require  a  sepa- 
rate charter  for  each  separate  intelli- 
gence-gathering organization  or  deal- 
ing with  intelligence  information  within 
the  administration.  This  charter  is  de- 
signed to  cover  all  of  our  intelligence  ac- 
tivities? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  think  that  adequately 
clarifies  it.  and  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  want  to  rise 
also  in  congratulating  him  on  the  long 
and.  I  know,  difficult  work  he  has  put  in 
with  regard  to  this  matter. 

Some  2  years  ago  I  started  dealing 
more  closely  with  the  intelligence  situ- 
ation and  with  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee in  looking  into  some  of  the  means 
by  which  we  were  monitoring  and  were 
about  to  embark  on  verifying  the  SALT 
II  treaty  had  it  been  approved,  and  I 
worked  very  closely  with  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
Mr.  Bill  Miller,  who  has  done,  I  think, 
such  an  outstanding  job  in  running  those 
activities  there  for  the  committee. 

I  might  say  that  my  working  with  the 
Intelligence  Committee  staff  on  this,  and 
all  the  backgroimd  information  that  was 
necessary  to  determine  whether  we  could 
or  could  not  monitor  provisions  of  SALT 
II,  led  me  to  a  far,  far  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  some  of  the  things  that  we  could 
do  and  could  not  do  with  our  intelli- 
gence-gathering apparatus  in  this 
country. 

I  think  we  saw  that  some  of  the  prior 
investigations  nm  with  regard  to  CIA 
were— and  no  one  disputes  excesses  that, 
perhaps,  occurred  in  earlier  days  under 
some  of  our  Intelligence-gathering  ac- 
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tivities  but.  perhaps,  we  have  gone  too 
far  and,  perhaps,  the  CIA  and  some  of 
the  other  intelligence-gathering  agencies 
had  been  operating  too  much  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  that  did  hamper  them. 

We  are  now  seeing  under  the  new- 
world  situation  that  we  are  in  today,  and 
I  do  think  we  have  crossed  a  threshold, 
we  have  passed  a  watershed  position  in 
foreign  policy,  probably  both  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  here  that  sets  us  on  a  new 
course  that  we  will  follow  perhaps  for 
quite  some  time — and  in  this  new-world 
situation  we  now  see  how  much  greater 
our  intelligence  need  is  even  more  than 
it  was  in  prior  days,  and  what  our  need 
is  for  new  equipment,  what  our  need  is 
for  new  personnel  at  the  same  time  that 
we  embark  on  some  of  this  expanded  in- 
telligence-gathering capability  that  we 
must  have.  How  do  we  do  that?  What 
safeguards  do  we  put  on  that  to  protect 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  groups 
within  our  own  country? 

There  are  legitimate  concerns  about 
the  misuse  of  equipment  and  of  people, 
both.  So  I  think  it  is  particularly  apropos 
at  this  time  when  our  world -crisis  situa- 
tion has  occurred  that  it  was  very  lucky, 
I  guess,  that  this  charter  is  coming  out 
at  the  same  time  so  that  as  we  expand 
these  activities,  which  I  hope  we  do.  that 
we  will  have  rules  about  their  legitimate 
use.  about  what  personnel  of  the  CIA. 
NSA,  DIA,  and  any  other  information- 
gathering  organization,  what  rules  they 
are  going  to  operate  under. 

We  need  information.  We  must  have 
the  finest,  the  very  best,  intelligence- 
gathering  apparatus  we  possibly  can 
have.  I  do  not  like  to  compare  it  with 
others  in  the  world,  and  say  that  we  have 
to  be  better  than  somebody  else.  I  think 
we  are  better  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  now.  But  having  an  expanded 
intelligence  capability  of  the  very  best 
we  can  have  against,  measuring  it 
against,  ourselves,  is  what  we  need  be- 
cause this  kind  of  information  very  well 
may  turn  out  to  be  worth  several  divi- 
sions, it  may  turn  out  to  be  worth  several 
carriers,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  worth 
more  in  preventing  war  than  almost  any- 
thing else  we  can  do. 

We  are  talking  about  exi>anding  our 
military  capability.  That  comes  in  use 
after  the  fact.  That  comes  in  use  after 
we  might  have  been  able  to  prevent  a 
war  if  we  had  had  good  enough  intelli- 
gence information  to  make  the  right 
moves  along  the  way. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  in  what  he  has  done  on  this. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
this  and  I  think  it  comes  at  a  most  pro- 
pitious time.  We  need  to  expand  our 
intelligence-gathering  appso-atus  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
provide  not  just  something  that  is  better 
than  some  other  nation  in  the  world  but 
the  very  best  we  c£«i  have  on  our  own 
development.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINISS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  routine  morning  business  be 
extended  again  for  not  to  exceed  another 
hour  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ctmir  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COOPERATION.  COMMITMENT.  AND 
A  STRONG  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor articulates  a  very  important  argu- 
ment— an  argument  which  I  believe  de- 
serves the  serious  attention  of  each  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  essence  of  the  piece  is  simple.  As 
Congress  debates  the  wisdom  of  increas- 
ing America's  defense  budget  and  ex- 
panding our  defense  commitments,  we 
must  ask  our  allies  in  Western  Eiirope 
and  Japan  to  shoulder  a  larger  part  of 
the  burden  of  meeting  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. The  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  pour  more  and  more  of  its  re- 
sources into  strengthening  its  defense 
posture  without  a  comparable  commit- 
ment from  its  allies.  The  respect  and  co- 
operation the  United  States  already  re- 
ceives from  its  allies  has  always  been  an 
important  part  of  America's  strength. 
But.  as  global  tensions  increase,  this  co- 
operation must  be  matched  with  concrete 
commitments  adequate  to  the  task  of 
defending  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Defense:  America's  Allies  Sbottlo  Do  Treir 
Shake 

America  seems  In  a  belUgerant  mcxxi  these 
days  as  cries  are  heard  for  a  stronger  U.S. 
military  posture.  The  Carter  administration 
has  submitted  a  record  tl58  billion  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  1981.  and  some  voices  in 
Congress  think  even  this  Is  too  little.  The 
American  public,  for  Its  part,  also  appears 
willing  to  support  a  bigger  military  effort  In 
the  face  of  growing  Soviet  adventurism. 


The  mood  may  be  understandable  but  It 
raises  a  fundamental  and  serious  question: 
how  can  the  United  States  continue  year 
after  year  to  expand  Its  defense  capabilities, 
as  the  President  wants,  without  Incurring 
bigger  and  bigger  deflclta  and  fueling  infla- 
tion? Put  another  way,  what  good  will  a 
bolstered  military  posture  do  If  the  VS. 
economy,  the  foundation  of  America's 
strength.  Is  Increasingly  weakened?  By  1985, 
the  administration  estimates,  defense  out- 
lays are  supposed  to  reach  a  staggering  9225 
billion.  Is  the  American  public  willing  to  pay 
for  this  (as  It  did  not  pay  in  taxes  for  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war)  ? 

Whether  massive  Increases  In  military 
spending  are  actually  needed  Is  a  subject 
open  to  debate.  But,  in  any  case,  we  share  the 
view  of  those  who  beUeve  that  the  US  cannot 
bo  expected  to  go  It  alone  In  meeting  the  So- 
viet challenge.  In  sb(x%  It  is  time  for  the 
Western  and  Japanese  allies  to  play  a  bigger 
defense  role.  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
after  all,  are  even  more  dependent  on  Middle 
East  oil.  They  have  as  much  If  not  more  In- 
terest In  resisting  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
Gulf  region.  Their  own  economies,  moreover, 
are  by  and  large  strong — a  strength.  It  should 
be  added,  which  the  US  was  instrumental  In 
building  up.  Is  It  not  reasonable  to  expect.  In 
these  days  of  a  heightened  common  threat, 
that  the  Industrial  democracies  work  more 
closely  together?  And  that  America's  aUles 
carry  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  for  de- 
fense? Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
thinks  so  and  we  agree. 

The  fact  Is,  the  US  continues  to  spend  a 
greater  proportion  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  defense  than  do  its  NATO  allies.  The 
figure  Is  roughly  five  percent.  The  average 
for  NATO,  according  to  London's  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  Is  3.6 
percent.  Canada,  for  Instance,  spends  1.8 
percent  of  Its  ONP  on  defense:  Denmark  2.4 
percent;  Prance  3.3  percent:  West  Germany 
3.4  percent:  Norway  3.2  percent.  Britain 
makes  the  best  showing  at  4.7  percent.  The 
Europeans,  moreover,  maintain  compara- 
tively smaller  ground  forces  than  the  US. 

Japan,  for  Its  part,  spends  even  leas  on  de- 
fense— under  one  percent  of  GNP — even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  Is  expanding  Its 
presence  In  the  North  Pacific.  ConstltutlMial 
strictures  and  public  opinion  have  much  to 
do  with  the  restrained  Japanese  defense  pos- 
ture, of  course.  But  even  If  It  were  not  pos- 
sible to  increase  military  outlays  dramati- 
cally, Japan  could  make  a  worthwhile  contri- 
bution In  other  ways — by  providing  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan,  say.  A  nation  which  has 
benefitted  generously  from  American  largess 
and  which  Is  so  strong  econcnnlcally  ought  to 
be  ready  for  enhanced  responsibilities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  huge  measure  of 
defense  cooperation  among  the  Western  and 
Asian  allies  does  not  already  exist.  It  does. 
But  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Thought 
should  be  given,  for  example,  to  proposals 
emanating  from  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  for  formation  of  an  In- 
ter-allled  "common  market"  for  basic  de- 
fense Industries.  Says  the  CSIS  study:  "If 
America's  Atlantic  ^nd  Pacific  alUes  were 
equitably  and  collectively  sharing  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  defending  Europe,  defending 
the  Pacific,  and  defending  the  energy  lifelines 
In  between,  total  allied  military  expenditures 
would  be  47  percent  less  than  the  Warsaw 
Pact"  Instead  of  slightly  larger,  with  the  US 
carrying  the  main  burden.  Within  the  Penta- 
gon, too,  are  some  voices  calling  for  a  total 
pooling  of  allied  defense  resources  and  elimi- 
nation of  often  costly  competition  In  weap- 
ons manufacture.  Needless  to  say,  the  US 
would  have  to  be  more  open  than  it  has  toeea 
so  far  to  the  purchase  of  European-made 
equipment. 

In  any  case,  the  goal  of  the  US  should  be  to 
encourage  Its  allies  to  become  more  responsi- 
ble for  their  defense.  It  wUl  always  stand 
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ready  to  come  to  their  help  in  the  event  of 
aggression.  But  surely  collective  defense 
means  a  collective  sharing  of  the  cost.  It  Is 
time  the  West  Europeans  and  others,  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  begin  to  pull  their  own 
weight. 


February  8,  1980 


CONTROLLING  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  1981  budget  il- 
lustrates the  imperative  need  for  the 
spending  and  tax  limitation.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  spend  $616  bil- 
lion and  to  raise  $600  billion  in  taxes.  If 
this  budget  is  approved,  over  22  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
will  be  devoted  to  Federal  spending. 

Montanans  and  most  Americans  are 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's cost,  size,  and  lack  of  respon- 
siveness. I  have  joined  Senator  Bayh  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Spending  and  Tax 
Limitation  Act  (S.  2132),  which  offers  a 
responsible  and  efTective  means  of  ad- 
dressing these  concerns.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  a  workable  frame- 
work for  placing  Federal  taxes  and 
spending  under  closer  public  scrutiny 
and  more  effective  legislative  control. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because^- 

in  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  recent  years 

Federal  spending  stubbornly  resists  con- 
trol, the  tax  burden  increases,  and  infla- 
tion continues  to  grind  away  at  hving 
standards. 

THZ    GOAL   OP   BT7DCET    RESTRADrr 

Before  discussing  specific  proposals 
to  restrain  the  budget,  we  should  pre- 
cisely identify  our  goals. 

If  we  simply  want  to  attain  a  balanced 
budget,  the  most  effective  means  may  be 
a  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
that  Federal  outlays  do  not  exceed  tax 
revenues. 

If  the  goal  is  to  reduce  inflation,  a  bal- 
anced budget  wUl  be  only  partially  effec- 
tive. Reducing  inflation  also  requires  that 
the  absolute  level  of  both  spending  and 
taxes  be  reduced,  and  that  Federal  pol- 
icies be  designed  to  alleviate  the  effects 
of  extraneous  shocks  such  as  OPEC  oil 
price  increases. 

If  our  goal  is  to  divert  resources  from 
the  public  to  the  private  sector,  the  most 
appropriate  method  would  be  through 
reexamination  of  specific  spending  pro- 
grams. By  that  method,  we  could  identify 
activities  which  might  appropriately  be 
resumed  by  the  private  sector. 

I  think  that  a  primary  goal  of  budget 
restraint  should  be  to  limit  the  size  and 
cost  of  Government  to  a  level  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  support 
through  taxes.  And  I  believe  that  the 
Spending  and  Tax  Limitation  Act  offers 
the  best  prospects  of  achieving  this  and 
other  economic  goals. 

THE   SPENDWC    AND   TAX    UMTTATION   ACT 

The  Spending  and  Tax  Limitation  Act 
would  establish  a  formula  to  limit  both 
Federal  taxes  and  spending.  The  legisla- 
tion would  require  the  President  each 
year  to  submit  a  proposed  budget  in 
which  neither  spending  nor  taxation 
could  exceed  20  percent  of  the  GNP. 

Similarly,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Committees  would  be  required  to  sub- 


mit budget  resolutions  consistent  with 
the  20-percent  limitation  imposed  on  the 
President. 

These  requirements  would  sharply 
limit  the  percentage  of  the  GNP  which 
could  be  devoted  to  public  spending.  If 
the  act  were  in  effect  today,  Federal 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1981  would  be 
limited  to  $552  billion,  rather  than  the 
$616  billion  proposed  by  the  President. 

The  Spending  and  Tax  Limitation  Act 
recognizes  that  under  some  economic  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  impossible  to  meet 
the  act's  strict  requirements  without 
severe  economic  disruptions.  Therefore, 
the  legislation  would  give  the  President 
and  Budget  Committees  the  option  to 
propose  alternative  budgets  if  they  be- 
lieve that  economic  conditions  require 
exceptions  to  the  act's  limitations.  How- 
ever, a  budget  consistent  with  the  20- 
percent  limitation  on  taxes  and  spend- 
ing would  have  to  be  defeated  by  record- 
ed votes  in  the  House  and  Senate  Cham- 
bers before  any  alternative  budget  could 
be  considered. 

BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTrrUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  as- 
serted that  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget  is  the  ulti- 
mate and  only  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling Federal  spending. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  which  considers  proposed 
constitutional  amendments.  I  have  ex- 
amined this  issue  closely.  I  conclude  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  only  a 
partial  solution  to  our  budget  problems. 
A  simple  requirement  for  a  balanced 
budget  does  not  restrict  either  Federal 
taxes  or  spending.  Both  could  continue 
to  increase,  as  long  as  they  increased  at 
the  same  level. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  fear  that  balancing  the  budget  wili 
not  in  itself  substantially  reduce  Infla- 
tion. The  inflation  rate  is  affected  as 
much  or  more  by  extraneous  variables 
such  as  OPEC  oil  price  increases  and 
world  grain  prices  than  by  domestic  fis- 
cal policy. 

Testimony  by  noted  economists  in- 
cluding Milton  Friedman  suggest  that 
the  absolute  level  of  Government  spend- 
ing, rather  than  the  relationship  between 
taxes  and  outlays,  is  the  primary  in- 
fluence of  fiscal  policy  on  inflation.  In 
other  words,  the  best  way  to  reduce  in- 
flation through  fiscal  policy  is  to  cut 
both  taxes  and  spending. 

While  a  balanced  budget  requirement 
may  be  helpful,  at  best  it  would  pro- 
vide only  a  partial  solution  to  our  na- 
tional economy  problems. 

SUMMAST 

Present  administrative  and  congres- 
sional budget  processes  are  not  adequate 
to  prevent  deficit  spending  and  reason- 
able curbs  on  the  size  of  Government. 
There  is  simply  too  much  opportunity 
and  incentive  for  Federal  spending  and 
taxation  to  mushroom. 

Consequently,  it  is  Imperative  that 
Congress  strengthen  the  budget  process. 
There  are  questions  about  the  effective- 
ness of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget.  The  Spend- 
ing and  Tax  Limitation  Act  which  I  have 
cosponsored  offers  a  more  responsible 


and  effective  framework  for  curbing  both 
Federal  spending  and  taxes.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  study  and  ac- 
tively support  this  constructive  legis- 
lation. 


STATE  COAL  SEVERANCE  TAX  AND 
THE  WINDFALL  PROFIT  CONFER- 
ENCE: A  NOTE  OF  WARNING 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Senate-House  conferees  to  the  crude 
oU  windfaU  profit  tax  bill  (H.R.  3919) 
tentatively  agreed  to  limit  the  extent  of 
favorable  tax  treatment  that  States 
would  receive  in  administering  their  own 
oil  and  gas  severance  tax. 

I  wanted  to  express  today  my  concern 
about  the  possible  precedential  effect 
that  such  limitations  may  portend  for 
State  administered  coal  severance  taxes 
such  as  we  have  in  Montana. 

During  the  Senate  fioor  debate  on 
windfall  profit  tax,  I  strongly  opposed 
the  Danforth  amendment  that  would 
have  permitted  the  Federal  Government 
to  tax  the  royalties  States  receive  from 
oil  and  gas  produced  on  State  lands. 

Proponents  of  that  amendment  argued 
last  December  that  if  they  could  not  con- 
vince this  body  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  tax  State  royalty 
holdings,  it  at  least  had  the  right  to  limit 
State  severance  taxes  on  oil.  These  pro- 
posals are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
They  constitute  an  unconstitutional  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Government  into 
legitimate  State  enterprise,  and  the  Dan- 
forth amendment  was  defeated  65  to  28. 
It  concerns  me  that  this  vote  was  not 
a  strong  enough  signal  to  prevent  a  sec- 
ond consideration,  but  I  realize  a  lot  has 
happened  since  that  vote  was  taken,  Mr. 
President. 

Since  last  December,  our  sense  of 
threatened  disruption  of  foreign  oil  im- 
ports has  begun  to  dominate  our  energy 
policy  considerations.  Every  Senator 
here  is  aware  of  the  conspicuous  frailty 
of  our  present  conventional  liquid  fuels 
dependency;  everyone  here  senses  the 
panic  that  would  ensue  if  we  suddenly 
lost  a  major  increment  of  the  crude  oil 
we  needed  to  hold  this  Nation  together. 
We  all  hope  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  shift  our  oil  dependence  to  an  extent 
from  OPEC  suppliers  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers, or  that  we  will  be  able  to  diversi- 
fy our  energy  base  away  from  infiexible 
oil  dependence. 

This  transition  should  be  as  rational 
a  process  as  we  can  make  it.  We  should 
not  tolerate  regional  fracturing  pitting 
user  States  against  producing  States  in 
a  panicked  scramble  to  stabilize  re- 
gional energy  supplies  if  we  suddenly 
lose  a  major  increment  of  foreign  oil 
imports. 

I  fear  that  an  imwitting  rush  to  scale 
up  domestic  energy  production  in  the 
interest  of  meeting  unpredictable  na- 
tional energy  emergencies  may  have  the 
effect  of  suspending  certain  unalienable 
States'  rights.  In  this  event,  11  West- 
ern States  stand  to  suffer  the  scars  of 
an  improperly  managed  energy  transi- 
Uon  which  may  require  drastlcaUy 
scaled  up  energy  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  the 
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time  to  make  adequate  energy  supply 
contingency  plans  which  respect  States' 
rights  to  exercise  some  control  over  im- 
pacts. 

This  Nation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  when  coal  is  mined  or  oil  and 
gas  produced,  the  surrounding  areas  are 
affected. 

Drastically  scaled  up  energy  produc- 
tion will  severely  affect  State  and  re- 
gional environments.  Massive,  sudden 
energy  production  to  meet  new  national 
energy  contingencies  will  require  an 
equally  massive  buildup  of  required 
public  services,  often  in  counties  main- 
taining traditionally  low  populations  and 
minimal  tax  bases.  Roads  must  be  con- 
structed, land  cleared,  production  waste 
streams  contained,  schools  and  hospitals 
erected,  sewage  disposal  systems  en- 
gineered. 

The  Federal  Government  has  had  a 
woeful  history  of  mismanaged  impact 
funding  to  meet  the  external  costs  of 
sudden  scaleups  of  such  Federal  busi- 
ness as  new  military  installations.  States 
will  be  forced  to  deplete  scarce  State 
revenues  to  cope  with  brandnew  energy 
production  and  distribution  infrastruc- 
tures. 

Coal  severance  taxes  and  royalties 
from  State-owned  oil  and  gas  proper- 
ties help  to  pay  these  costs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

As  the  coimtry  increasingly  looks  to 
Western  States  to  provide  oil  and  gas, 
low  sulfur  coai,  shale  oil  and  other  al- 
ternatives to  imported  oil  in  an  uncer- 
tain Deriod  of  energy  transition,  we  must 
not  limit  the  ability  of  producer  States 
to  take  care  of  themselves:  we  must  not 
make  these  States  more  vulnerable  to 
energy  production  impacts  than  they 
already  are. 

As  a  Montanan.  I  know  my  State  can- 
not afford  to  loae  coiitrol  over  its  ability 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  coal  severance 
tax. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago  a  little  more 
than  1  miUion  tons  of  coal  were  mined 
in  Montana.  That  grew  to  over  26  mil- 
lion tons  in  1976.  State  energy  experts 
predict  that  more  than  96  million  tons  of 
coal  will  be  mined  in  1990. 

A  lot  of  families  are  going  to  move  to 
Montana  to  mine  that  coal.  A  lot  of 
towns  and  communities  in  our  State  are 
going  to  mushroom  into  large  towns  and 
small  cities. 

And,  Montana's  coal  severance  tax  and 
the  royalties  our  State  receives  from 
State-owned  oil  and  gas  properties  are 
going  to  pay  for  the  public  facilities 
needed  to  accommodate  those  new 
residents. 

Montana's  coal  severance  tax  is  crucial 
to  our  State's  future.  Senators  from 
other  States  no  doubt  can  point  to 
equally  critical  programs  in  their  States. 

Let  me  list  the  programs  for  which 
Montana  uses  these  coal  severance  tax 
revenues: 

Discretionary  funds  for  the  counties 
involved; 

Alternative  energy  research  and 
development; 

Local  impact  and  education  trust 
funds; 

Road  improvements  in  coal  areas; 

Aid  for  public  schools; 


Coimty  land  planning;  and 

Acquisition  and  management  of  parks 
and  cultural  projects. 

The  pressures  to  increase  producticm 
in  Montana  and  the  other  energy -pro- 
ducing States  are  only  going  to  increase 
in  the  next  few  years. 

But  let  us  not  handcuff  these  energy- 
producing  States  by  adopting  an  amend- 
ment that  prevents  them  from  providing 
the  essential  services  needed  to  comple- 
ment energy  production. 

The  future  of  energy  producing  States 
has  been  tied  inextricably  to  forces  be- 
yond our  control.  Oil  and  gas  production, 
coal  mining,  and  development  of  other 
energy  resources  is  going  to  happen,  and 
must  happen  if  the  United  States  is 
going  to  become  energy  independent. 

It  is  not  going  to  happen  in  New  Yoric 
or  Missouri  or  Florida.  It  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah.  Idaho,  and  other  States.  And,  that 
is  where  the  boomtowns  are  going  to  be 
created. 

Montana  uses  the  royalties  received 
from  oil  and  gas  produced  on  its  State- 
owned  lands  to  pay  for  public  education 
in  the  State.  Taxing  that  money  will 
prohibit  using  fimds  for  schools  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  coal  mining  families. 


POLITICS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  Steph- 
en Hess,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  in  a  recent  article 
stated  that  "Only  the  rare  academ- 
ic •  *  •  can  continue  as  a  functioning  in- 
tellectual after  being  exposed  to  public 
office."  He  cites  an  exception.  Talking 
about  my  friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Hess  writes,  "Perhaps 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  will 
yet  prove  that  politics  and  scholarship 
can  mix." 

Mr.  President,  in  this  week's  New 
Republic.  Senator  Moynihan  has  mixed 
politics  and  scholarship  in  the  form  of 
an  article  entitled  "A  New  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy."  It  is  an  absorbing 
piece  which  outlines  clearly  and  precise- 
ly the  direction  Senator  Moynihan  firm- 
ly believes  our  foreign  policy  must  take 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hess' 
piece  and  Senator  MOynihan's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sun,  Jan.  28,  1980] 

Ideas  And  Pourncs:  Unustjai.  Aixiance 
(By  Stephen  Hess) 

Washington. — There  Is  a  virus  that  at- 
tacks the  little  gray  cells  of  many  professors 
with  enter  politics.  The  evidence  Is  in  his- 
tory, not  medicine.  Only  the  rare  academic — 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  or  Paul  Douglas— can 
continue  as  a  functioning  Intellectual  after 
being  exposed  to  public  ofBce. 

Strange  things  happen  to  Intellectuals  In 
pursuit  of  political  power.  Not  at  all  what 
one  should  expect. 

Olven  the  nature  of  Intellectual  work,  it 
might  seem  logical  to  worry  that  the  pro- 
fessor In  government  will  prove  to  be  in- 
capable of  taking  prompt  action  because  of 
a  disinclination  to  base  decisions  on  Imper- 
fect Information  or  to  reduce  complexities 


to  terms  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  the 
political  process.  Commenting  on  an  ningiiat) 
historian-politician  of  the  last  century, 
Keith  Robblns  wrote,  "As  a  historian,  he 
knows  there  Is  so  much  to  be  said  for  both 
sides  that  as  a  politician  he  Is  paralyzed." 

But  this  hardly  has  been  the  problem  of 
McOeorge  Bundy,  Walt  Bostow,  Henry  Kis- 
singer, James  Schleslnger  and  many  of  the 
other  academics  who  have  flocked  to  offlclal 
Washington  In  recent  years. 

Rather,  there  often  can  be  observed  a  sort 
of  bend-over-backwards  effect  In  their  be- 
havior. The  professors  seem  compeUed  to 
prove  their  political  adroitness  to  themMlves 
and  their  colleagues:  they  end  up  trying  to 
out-polltlc  the  politicians.  Some  of  them  dis- 
play a  zeal  for  intrigue  that  would  be  worthy 
of  a  Tammany  stalwart. 

Of  course,  in  this  regard  they  may  merely 
be  bringing  to  the  public  arena  the  experi- 
ences gained  from  years  of  university  In- 
fighting. The  late  Wallace  S.  Sayre.  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity faculty,  is  credited  with  remarking, 
"The  politics  of  academe  are  so  intense 
because  the  stakes  are  so  low." 

Surely,  though,  there  must  be  basic  in- 
compatibilities between  the  worlds  of  schol- 
arship and  politics  or  else  there  would  be 
more  examples  of  individuals  who  have  suc- 
cessfully melded  the  two  pursuits.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  good  scholars  can  become 
good  politicians,  but  seld(Mn  wUl  they  con- 
tinue to  be  good  scholars. 

Yet  these  comments  on  Intellectuals  In 
politics  are  inspired  by  reading  two  brilliant 
essays  by  a  present  U.S.  senator  and  past 
Harvard  professor,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
"Reflections  The  SALT  Process,"  in  The  New 
Yorker  (November  19)  traces  the  history  of 
deterrence  as  a  defense  theory,  starting  with 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1899.  which  banned 
bombing  from  baUoons.  The  second  article — 
"What  Do  You  Do  When  The  Supreme  Court 
is  Wrong?" — appears  In  the  fall  Issue  of  The 
Public  Interest  and  is  replete  with  footnotes, 
case  citations  and  quotations  from  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  It  Is  largely  a  study  of  the 
so-called  Establishment  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution ("Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  .  .  ."). 

Senators  have  written  articles  before.  But 
never  like  these.  The  author  deliberately  does 
not  try  to  solve  the  complicated  conundrums 
he  poses.  His  aim  Is  simply  to  elucidate  com- 
plex Issues.  This  is  scholarship! 

Such  carefully  crafted  writing  Is  not  pro- 
duced casually  or  quickly.  (The  contribution 
to  The  New  Yorker  is  30,000  words.)  And  any- 
one familiar  with  the  Moynihan  style  will 
recognize  that  these  treatises  were  not  ghost- 
written, the  technique  used  by  other  politi- 
cians to  feign  intelligence. 

Ideas,  as  Adam  Yarmollnsky  points  out, 
rarely  come  from  within  government.  Tliey 
are  generally  Imported  from  a  variety  of  in- 
stitutions that  serve  this  purpose  in  society. 
One  practical  reason  why  this  happens  Is 
that  thinking  Is  time-consuming,  public  offi- 
cials have  other  things  to  do.  Clearly  Mr. 
Moynihan  has  made  a  serious  commitment 
to  devote  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time 
as  a  senator  to  ideas. 

It's  practically  unprecedented.  This  is  not 
what  we  expect  of  our  legislators.  The  news 
of  a  senator  sitting  at  his  typewriter  Is  not 
headline  stuff  still.  It's  a  most  audacious  and 
Interesting  experiment  In  American  political 
conduct.  Perhaps  the  junior  senator  from 
New  York  wlU  yet  prove  that  politics  and 
scholarship  can  mix. 

A  New  Amewcan  Fobxign  Pouct 

(By  Danixi.  Patkick   Motniram) 

Has  there  been  a  change  In  this  nation's 

foreign  p)ollcy?  I  believe  so,  and  I  hope  so,  and 

I  write  to  encourage  President  Carter  in  what 

he  appears  to  have  done.  But  the  president's 
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change  Is  surely  incomplete  as  yet,  even  un- 
certain. He  speaks  as  U  there  has  been  a 
change.  Will  he  act? 

At  the  very  least,  this  means  bringing  into 
bla  administration  people  who  share  the 
views  he  now  propounds.  For  a  decade  and 
more,  there  has  been  a  division  within  the 
Democratic  party  with  respect  to  foreign 
poUcy.  In  a  perverse  way,  this  division  only 
deepened  in  the  first  three  years  of  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  that  was  expected  to 
heal  It.  It  was,  and  Is,  an  argument  about  the 
Vietnam  war — not  about  the  wisdom  of  that 
enterprise,  which  few  any  longer  support,  but 
about  its  aftermath. 

Oversimplification  is  Inevitable,  but  I 
would  sketch  the  opposing  views  In  these 
terms.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  those  who 
ascribed  the  disaster  to  an  excess  of  Ameri- 
can power.  It  was  Judged  that  this  surfeit  of 
power  brought  the  tendency,  or  at  least  the 
temptation,  to  misapply  It  or  to  abuse  It. 
It  was  Judged  that  the  too-great  power  of  the 
United  States  had  become  a  danger  not  only 
to  others,  but  mostly  to  ourselves.  This  had 
to  be  the  suppressed  premise  of  a  political 
agenda  that,  following  a  failure  of  arms,  was 
dominated  by  an  often  fervid  advocacy  of  re- 
ductions In  arms,  a  further  shrinking  of 
American  military  forces  and  foreign  com- 
mitments. 

A  clue  to  all  this  lay  in  the  sometimes 
equally  fervid  denial  that  the  agenda  was 
pretty  well  in  place.  Through  the  1970s  arms 
expenditures  declined  to  4.5  percent  of  QNP, 
the  lowest  proportion  since  1948.  But  this 
waa  hardly  the  general  perception.  A  poll 
conmilssloned  last  winter  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger  found  that  more  than 
half  the  respondents  thought  that  arms  ex- 
penditures consumed  more  than  one-quarter 
of  GNP.  This  was  the  climate  of  opinion  In 
which  Jimmy  Carter  as  a  candidate  pledged 
to  reduce  defense  spending  by  five  billion 
to  seven  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Another  view  of  the  Vietnam  aftermath, 
a  minority  view  among  Democratic  party  ac- 
tivists, was  that  the  American  failure  in 
Vietnam  would  occasion  new  turmoil  and  in- 
stability m  the  world:  and  that,  as  a  result, 
the  foreign  policy  problems  and  strategic 
situation  of  the  United  States  would  become 
more,  not  less,  difficult.  I  generally  associ- 
ated myself  with  this  second  school  of 
thought.  I  hoped  that  the  resolution  of  this 
argument  could  lead  to  a  revitallzatlon  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Quite  a  sustained  and  vocal  debate  has 
been  going  on.  President  Carter's  role  in  it 
began  with  his  speech  at  the  Notre  Dame 
commencement  in  May  1977,  properly  de- 
scribed as  his  first  major  pronouncement  in 
foreign  affairs.  This  was  the  speech  in  which 
we  were  declared  "free  of  that  inordinate  fear 
of  communism  which  once  led  us  to  embrace 
any  dictator  who  Joined  us  in  that  fear."  We 
had  mistakenly  fought  fire  with  fire.  Carter 
said,  'never  thinking  that  fire  is  better 
quenched  with  water."  He  called  on  the 
SovleU  to  Join  us  in  the  great  adventure  of 
closing  the  economic  gulf  that  separates 
North  from  South,  putting  East  versus  West 
behind  us. 

The  tone,  the  formulations,  the  code  words 
of  the  speech  proclaimed  the  complete  as- 
cendency of  the  first  school  and  rejection  of 
the  other.  I  responded  to  the  oresldent  in  a 
commencement  address  at  Baruch  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  I  asked,  as  any  of  our 
view  would  have  asked,  what  was  the  evi- 
dence that  our  relation  with  our  great  totali- 
tarian adversary  had  changed,  that  the  ad- 
versary had  changed?  Where.  I  asked  in  par- 
ticular, was  there  any  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  actually  would  cooperate  with  us  In 
the  developing  world?  I  continued: 

"The  Preeident,  in  my  view,  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  the  fresh  emphasis  he  has  given  to 
what  we  call  North-South  relations.  But  I 
wish  to  suggest  that  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  divert  us  from  the  reality  of  the  mlUtary 
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and  ideological  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  continues  and.  If  anything,  es- 
calates. ...  If  we  genuinely  care  about' the 
developing  world,  then  we  must  look  to  the 
behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  with  respect 
to  the  non-Communist  regions  of  the  world, 
be  they  developed  or  underdeveloped,  there 
is  one  Soviet  policy:  the  worse  the  better. 
I  speak  from  what  is  no  longer  a  brief  ex- 
perience of  international  affairs.  In  nation 
after  nation,  at  conference  after  conference, 
what  the  Soviets  seek  is  failure,  breakdown, 
bitterness,  mistrust.  They  Judge  that  they 
thrive  on  this,  and  history  certainly  does  not 
disprove  them.  Our  task  Is  twofold.  First,  to 
see  this  ourselves.  It  is  not  necessarily  a 
confidence  building  exercise,  but  It  is  indis- 
pensable. Second,  to  bring  the  developing 
nations  to  see  it  as  well.  This  is  never  easy. 
It  Is  at  times  excruciatingly  palnfxil,  and 
ensures  a  good  deal  of  near  term  obloquy. 
But  it  is  the  true  measure  of  commitment." 
But  events  had  their  way,  and  they  led 
through  Zaire,  Ethiopia,  Yemen,  Cambodia, 
Afghanistan.  In  the  end.  President  Carter  In 
effect  withdrew  the  SALT  treaty  and  pro- 
nounced: "An  assault  will  be  repelled  by 
any  means  necessary.  .  .  .".  in  the  end  our 
view  of  events  seemed  confirmed.  But  what 
now? 

Now  Is  a  moment  of  maximum  peril.  For 
it  U  entirely  possible  that  those  who  have 
until  now  so  deplored  the  extent  of  Ameri- 
can power  will  now  be  tempted  to  wield  a 
fantasized    power    which    once   so    obsessed 
them.    American    power    is    enormous;    the 
American  wiU  to  use  it  is  unshaken.  But  it 
is  less  than  it  has  been,  and  less  than  it 
probably  will  be  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. It  will  be  both  the  irony  and  gravest 
reality  of  the  time  now  ahead  that  the  coun- 
sel of  restraint  in  foreign  affairs  must  come 
from  those  who  have  been  depicted  In  the 
recent  past  as  somehow  the  most  bellicose. 
At  the  risk  of  seeming  contradiction — and 
we  shall  face  worse  risks  than  this — let  me 
turn   to   the  opposite  of  the   temptation   I 
have  Just  described.  Last  month  the  secre- 
tary  of   defense    proposed    in    Peking    that 
China  and  the  United  States  Join  in  finding 
"complementary   actions"   to   counter   Rus- 
sian expansion.  The  proposal  evidently  took 
the  Chinese  leaders  by  surprise,  and  so  also, 
I  believe,  the  American  people.  Certainly  the 
terms  in  which  the  matter  was  raised  sur- 
prised   the    Journalists   reporting   the   visit. 
One  wrote  that  Dr.  Brown's  banquet  toast 
was  "so  vehement  he  almost  seemed  to  have 
taken    his    text    from    a    New    China    News 
Agency  denunciation  of  Moscow."  Can  it  be 
that  In  yet  other  circles  of  government  the 
perception  of  American  weakness  is  so  ad- 
vanced that  in  response  to  the  Soviet  con- 
quest of  Afghanistan  we  turn  for  help  to  the 
people  who  conquered  Tibet?  If  we  so  under- 
estimate our  power,  we  are  more  surely  un- 
done  than   if  we   overestimate   it.   For  the 
power  of  the  United  States  rests  upon  and 
derives  as  much  from  the  ideas  we  represent 
as  from  the  raw  power  we  can  deploy  in  sup- 
port of  those  ideas.  To  abandon  our  stand- 
ards while  we  build  our  defenses  Is  to  com- 
pound innocence  with  baseness. 

For  three  generations  now  our  standards, 
the  standards  of  the  democratic  West,  have 
been  under  more  or  less  unremitting  assault 
from  totalitarianism.  There  have  t)een  peaks 
and  valleys,  slow  times  and  crisis  times.  The 
assault  has  corne  sometimes  from  the  totali- 
tarian right;  but  in  the  first  instance,  and 
most  often,  and  now  exclusively,  it  has  come 
from  the  totalitarian  left.  It  may  be  we  have 
grown  used  to  this  and  no  longer  see  it  for 
the  changed  condition  it  represents.  The 
high  point  of  the  influence  of  democratic 
ideals  in  the  world  came  toward  the  end  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  presidency.  Never  before 
and  never  since  has  the  expectation  been  so 
widespread  that  liberal  democracy  would  be- 
come a  near  universal  form  of  government. 
For  totalitarianism  appeared  in  Russia  in  a 


second  revolution,  following  an  earlier,  dem- 
ocratic one,  all  in  1917.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other we  have  been  locked  in  Ideological 
struggle  ever  since;  and  we  will  continue  so. 
Recurrently  there  have  been  those  who 
have  hoped  to  see  an  end  to  this  struggle, 
who  have  questioned  whether  its  origin  does 
not  lie  in  the  behavior  (admittedly  often 
squalid)  of  the  aemocracies.  And— the  most 
dangerous  temptation  of  all— there  have  been 
those  who  would  distinguish  among  totali- 
tarian regimes,  preferring  some  to  others,  or 
positively  siding  with  some  against  others. 

Playing  the  China  card,  as  it  Is  termed,  as 
if  this  were  all  one  great  game  of  chance,  is 
the  central  instance  of  this  temptation  in 
our  time.  In  response  to  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  are  we  to  align  ourselves 
with  the  nation  that  invaded  Tibet?  In  the 
course  of  our  new  arrangements  with  the 
most  populous  totalitarian  state  on  earth, 
will  we  see  India,  the  most  populous  demo- 
cratic state  on  earth,  align  itself  with  the 
Soviets?  What  then  is  left  of  principle? 

We  are  rushing  arms  to  the  dictator  of 
Pakistan,  and  what  has  been  his  response? 
At  the  Islamic  summit,  in  an  address  pre- 
sumably occasioned  by  the  appearance  of 
Soviet  armor  In  the  Khyber  Pass,  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  declare  that  the  population  of 
Kashmir,  part  of  the  Indian  nation,  along 
with  the  Palestinians,  are  "yearning  for  a 
restoration  of  their  rights."  There  is  a  mind- 
set in  that  part  of  the  world  no  less  than 
in  ours.  It  would  not  seem  the  least  unrea- 
sonable for  a  certain  type  of  Pakistan  gen- 
eral to  take  our  weapons  and  turn  them  on 
Israel  and  India.  Nor  should  we  be  the  least 
surprised  that  when  they  do,  they  end  up 
thoroughly  whipped. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  changed 
the  objective  strategic  facts  of  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  Russians  have  reached  the 
North  Indian  plain  at  the  Khyber  (and  the 
Central  Iranian  plateau  of  Herat),  't  Is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  they  will  now  move 
to  destroy  China's  ally  Pakistan — to  play 
their  India  card,  if  you  will,  thus  offsetting 
the  American  d-marche  in  Pe'<lng.  In  this 
situation,  we  surely  have  gotten  much  the 
worse  of  the  ideological  bargain.  We  also  may 
have  gotten  much  the  worse  of  the  military 
bargain.  The  Indian  military  forces  are  su- 
perior in  many  ways  to  those  of  China,  not 
least  because  India  is  a  far  more  advanced 
scientific  and  technological  society.  But  this 
Is  the  sort  of  thing  we  expect  more  of  if  the 
administration  does  not  recover  from  the 
shock  of  Christmas  weekend. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  peace  corpsmen 
in  India  when  I  was  the  United  States  am- 
bassador there.  I  used  to  think  of  them  as 
the  Calvlnlsts  ard  the  Jesuits.  The  question 
turned,  as  so  many  do  in  that  region  of  the 
world,  on  drinking  water.  The  rule  of  course 
was  never  to  drink  the  water.  But  like  most 
rules  that  rigid,  sooner  or  later  the  fiesh  was 
weak  and  the  day  hot  and  temptation  trl- 
umohed. 

Thereupon  the  Calvlnlsts  would  quite  col- 
lapse. Having  found  themselves  capable  of 
sin,  they  Judged  themselves  doomed  and 
commenced  to  sin  with  abandon.  This  almost 
Invariably  brought  about  the  doom  they  con- 
sidered predestined.  The  Jesuits,  by  contrast, 
sinned  occasionally,  noted — with  satisfac- 
tion even — that  no  man  is  perfect,  but  did 
their  best  to  avoid  excessive  degradation. 
This  meant  that  most  of  them  escaped  harm, 
since  it  is  not  drinking  the  water  once  that 
brings  ruin  in  Travancore.  It  is  drinking  It 
all  the  time,  so  that  the  odds  against  you  are 
overwhelming. 

I  genuinely  fear  an  administration  that 
will  turn  out  looking  like  the  third  act  of 
"Rain,"  with  no  sense  of  principle  left  in- 
tact. The  essential  task  of  leadership  is  to  ex- 
pound American  policy  so  that  its  connection 
with  our  principles  is  made  clear,  and  its  ap- 
plication In  practical  circumstances  is  made 
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predictable.  President  Carter  still  has  to  do 
this. 

'ibe  State  of  the  Union  address  has  been 
Judged  most  noteworthy  lor  Its  explicit  state- 
ment that  the  United  states  will  use  military 
force  to  resist  a  Soviet  takeover  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  and  its  vast  petroluem  re- 
serves. This  has  about  it  the  atmosphere  of 
crisis,  the  smell  of  impending  conflict  at  best, 
war  at  worst.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  pres- 
ident's statement,  for  I  regard  it  as  sound 
and  necessary.  And  yet  the  proposition  should 
have  been  self-evident,  ihat  the  greatest  en- 
ergy source  in  the  world,  vital  to  us  and  to 
our  democratic  allies,  should  be  declared  a 
vlUl  interest  of  the  United  States,  worth 
defending  by  force  if  necessary,  in  1980  says 
something  about  the  past  three  years. 

Perhaps  the  "Carter  Doctrine"  is  a  response 
to  the  new  "Ponomarev  Doctrine" — enun- 
ciated January  10  by  Boris  Ponomarev 
(who  carried  out  for  Stalin  the  bloody  purges 
of  foreign  Communist  parties  in  the  1930s: 
the  staying  power  of  these  men  is  formid- 
able). Ponomarev  expanded  upon  the  "Brez- 
hnev Doctrine,"  once  used  to  Justify  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Whereas  a 
decade  ago  Brezhnev  asserted  that  the  So- 
viets would  use  armed  force  to  "protect" 
communist  regimes  already  In  power,  Pon- 
omarev's  pronouncement  is  a  measure  of 
the  growth  in  Soviet  military  power  since 
then.  The  boundaries  of  "socialism's"  con- 
cerns have  now  expanded  to  Include  the  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Pon- 
omarev stated: 

"Soviet  people,  of  course,  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  sociopolitical  orientation  by  the 
various  trends  in  the  developing  world.  The 
devotees  of  scientific  socialism  have  no  in- 
tention of  denying  their  spiritual  closeness 
to  the  progressive  forces  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  Sympathy  with  fighters  for 
true  freedom  is  natural  for  Marxist-Leninists 
and  Internationalists.  Where  such  forces 
exist  and  are  struggling,  they  have  the  right 
to  depend  on  our  solidarity  and  support." 

Ponomarev's  is  a  large  assertion,  and  the 
Soviets  now  devote  something  like  15  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  to  producing 
the  military  power  to  back  it  up.  One  can 
answer  a  doctrine  with  an  assertion  of  one's 
own.  But  that  achieves  a  merely  rhetorical 
parity.  The  question  of  a  material  parity 
remains. 

For  myself.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  president,  nor 
of  his  conunltment  to  the  course  he  has  out- 
lined. But  it  is  not  for  such  as  me  to  be 
convinced.  Others  must  be  convinced,  others 
whose  Judgment  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
American  stand  will  have  decisive  consequen- 
ces for  world  peace.  This  brings  us  back  to 
the  question  of  public  rhetoric  and  the 
response  to  it. 

On  March  17,  1978,  the  president  spoke  at 
Wake  Pcw*st  College  In  North  Carolina,  giving 
an  address  generally  noted  for  its  firmness. 
He  warned  that  with  or  without  a  SALT  n 
agreement,  the  United  States  would  match 
Soviet  military  power,  strategic  and  conven- 
tional. The  Soviet  respond  is  instructive.  In 
May,  Yuri  Orlov,  a  prominent  Soviet  human 
rights  activist,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years 
in  prison. 

In  June  1978  Preeident  Carter  addressed 
the  graduating  midshipmen  at  Annapolis. 
He  warned  the  Sovlete  that  thev  must  choose 
between  "cooperation  and  confrontation." 
Ten  days  later,  the  Soviet  government  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  stalling  on  SALT, 
escalating  the  arms  race,  and  forming  a 
military  alliance  with  China.  An  American 
busineaaman  was  arrested.  Tn  July  Anatoly 
^haransky  was  sentenced  to  18  years  in 
prison  and  an  American  diplomat  was  at- 
tacked by  a  Soviet  policeman  outside  the 
/unerlcan  embassy.  In  Aucust  the  adminis- 
tration decided  to  approve  the  sale  of  sophis- 
Sortto  ^*""**™  recovery  technology  to  the 


Christmas  Eve  1978  the  Vletnameee  army, 
secured  by  a  treaty  with  the  Soviets  and 
bristling  with  a  generous  supply  of  Soviet 
weapons,  moved  into  Cambodia.  That  des- 
titute country,  ruined  by  a  genocldal  regime 
of  its  own,  was  subject  to  more  misfortunes, 
including  a  policy  whereby  the  Soviets  and 
the  Vietnamese  consistently  refused  to  allow 
the  International  community  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  millions  of  starving  Cambodians.  The 
International  community  expressed  Its  hor- 
ror, but  did  nothing,  except  to  continue 
business  as  usual  with  the  Soviet  sponsors 
of  that  grotesque  massacre. 

The  following  Christmas  Eve,  the  Soviet 
army  entered  Afghanistan.  Earlier,  In  Feb- 
ruary, our  ambassador.  Adolph  Dubs,  was 
murdered  with  Soviet  "advlsen"  on  the 
scene. 

A  fair  conclusion  from  this  litany  is  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  been  overly  impressed 
by  American  prouncements  about  what  man- 
ner of  behavior  by  them  we  will  and  will  not 
find  "acceptable."  Given  the  response  of  the 
United  States,  there  Is  little  difference  for 
them  between  the  destruction  of  Cambodia 
and  the  Imprisonment  of  Scharansky  in  one 
year,  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  deportation  of  Sakharov  during  the  next. 

Therefore  there  Is  nothing  new  or  startling 
in  the  news  of  the  last  month,  nothing  to 
suggest  that  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
marks  some  new  departure  in  Soviet  be- 
havior. The  record  suggests  that  It  Is  only 
more  of  the  same.  Yet  If  President  Carter 
deems  the  most  recent  Soviet  outrages  as 
something  new  and  different,  it  is  not  evi- 
dent that  the  American  response  Is  yet  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  has  been  for  three  years. 

Soviet  expansionism  cannot  be  contained 
by  repeated  expressions  of  American  disap- 
proval. Our  response  must  be  concrete  and 
tangible.  It  must  somehow  strike  the  Soviets 
as  different  in  kind  and  quality  from  the 
kind  of  response  that  they  have  seen  from 
us  of  late.  They  must  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  our  actions  wUl  begin  to  catch 
up  to,  then  keep  pace  with,  our  words. 

For  example,  the  only  way  we  can  have 
any  reason  to  suppose  the  Soviets  will  not 
move  soon  toward  the  oil  fields  of  the  Persian 
Gulf — a  move  their  economy  may  make  des- 
perately desirable  in  a  handful  of  years- 
is  to  make  equally  clear  that  we  will  stop 
them.  The  only  way  we  can  make  this  clear 
is  to  deploy  the  arms  capable  of  doing  so. 

And  not  Just  in  the  Gulf.  The  Soviets  are 
now  engaged,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  five 
distinct  colonial  wars:  In  Angola,  in  Ethiopia, 
in  the  Western  Sahara,  in  Cambodia,  and 
now  in  Afghanistan.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  It  is  we  who  are  now  in  the  mountains; 
they  down  on  the  plain.  They  are  every- 
where being  fought  by  native  peoples;  there 
is  no  reason  they  shouldn't  bleed. 

There  is  a  cost  the  president  must  endure 
also  If  he  is  to  be  followed  and  to  be  be- 
lieved in  his  new  resolve.  New  policies  must 
to  some  extent  mean  new  people.  The  leaders 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  certainly  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  watching  closely 
now  to  see  whether  the  president's  new  pro- 
nouncements and  actions  are  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  administration  itself  to 
signal  that  the  new  positions  arise  not  In 
response  to  the  Immediate  necessity  to  do 
something,  anything.  In  the  face  of  over- 
whelmingly hostile  acts,  a  response  that 
could  soon  fade  as  other  events  come  to  the 
fore;  or  whether,  to  the  contrary,  people 
whose  past  Judgments  comport  with  the  ad- 
ministration's new  policies  will  appear  In 
the  ranks  of  the  administration,  with  the 
clear  implication  that  the  new  positions  are 
to  be  sustained. 

Forty  years  ago.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
democracies  to  measure  the  meaning  of  the 
emergence  of  powerfully  armed  totalitarian 
states.  Was  the  challenge  to  the  world  order 
that  emerged  after  World  War  I  partial  or 


total?  Could  these  states'  ambitions  be  ac- 
commodated within  that  existing  order,  or 
were  they  of  such  a  scale  as  to  make  any 
accommodation  impossible?  The  questions 
were  Incorrectly  answered,  and  the  result 
was  war.  Inevitably,  we  must  press  the  com- 
parison between  that  time  and  this,  with 
the  hope  that  our  response  will  be  wiser — 
and  more  timely. 


ME3SSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  Mr.  CHtmcH) ,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with- 
out amendment,  but  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  request  the  United  Nations 
to  establish  an  International  presence  In  the 
refugee  encampments  on  the  border  between 
Thailand  and  Kampuchea,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  Con.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  to  the  people  and  Government  of 
Canada  and  her  Embassy  and  Ambassador 
to  Iran. 

S.  Res.  343.  Resolution  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  Senate  for  the  efforts  of 
Col.  Ishmail  Kahn  and  Mr.  Bill  Hamldullah 
in  protecting  the  International  School  of 
Islamabad. 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Andrei  Sakharov  should  be  released  from 
Internal  exile,  urging  the  President  to  pro- 
test the  continued  suppression  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendmenU: 

S.  1878.  A  bUl  to  Improve  budget  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  control  by  revlslne 
certain  provisions  relating  to  the  ComptroUer 
General  and  the  Inspectors  General  of  the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  Health.  Kduca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  DurnoBes 
( Kept.  No.  9ft-«70) .  purposes 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent  and 
referred  as  indicated. 
By  Mr.  CHAFBB: 

S.  2283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  earned  income  of  cltiaens 
or  residents  of  the  United  States  earned 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
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By   liT.    HUDDLESTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.    Mathias,    Mr.    Batk,    and    Mr. 

OOLOWATEB)  : 

S.  2284.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Intelligence 
system  of  the  United  States  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  statutory  basis  for  the  national 
IntelUgence  activities  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 

S.  2286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19S4  to  make  additional  Inter- 
est from  savings  eligible  for  exclusion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 

S.  2286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  to  provide  a 
career  intern  program  to  encourage  school 
districts  and  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers,  and  other  community  baaed  or- 
ganizations of  demonstrated  effectiveness,  to 
carry  out  programs  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional employment  opportunity  for  youths; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  2287.  A  blU  to  release  certain  National 
Forest  lands  within  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
further  consideration  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 

S.  2288.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  additional  Inter- 
est from  savings  eligible  for  exclusion;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2283.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  earned  in- 
come of  citizens  or  residents  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  earned  abroad;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

THI  TAXATION  OF  AMEKICANS  WOSKINC  ABKOAO 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Export  Incentive  Tax 
Act  of  1980,  S.  2283.  This  bill  will  simplify 
the  tax  treatment  of  Americans  working 
overseas  and  put  them  on  a  more  equita- 
ble footing  with  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

My  proposal  is  to  repeal  section  913  of 
the  tax  code  which  contains  a  complex 
and  confusing  series  of  deductions  for 
expenses  incurred  while  living  abroad, 
and  to  restructure  section  911  with  the 
following  provisions: 

An  off-the-top  $50,000  earned  income 
exclusion  for  Americans  working  abroad 
who  are  bona  flde  residents  of  a  foreign 
country; 

An  increased  exclusion  of  $65,000  for 
Americans  working  abroad  more  than  2 
years;  and 

An  exclusion  from  taxation  for  hous- 
ing allowances  or  housing  costs  which 
exceed  20  percent  of  earned  income. 

In  addition,  separate  $50.000/$65.000 
exclusions  are  allowed  to  married  indi- 
viduals who  are  both  working  overseas, 
although,  one's  excess  exclusion  cannot 
be  used  against  income  earned  by  the 
other.  And,  as  under  current  law,  for- 
eign taxes  on  excluded  income  are  not 
creditable  or  deductible  for  U.S.  income 
tax  purposes. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  entering  our  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  trade  deficits  and  the 
rapidly  declining  competitive  position  of 
many  U.S.  industries  in  the  world  ex- 
port market  should  be  of  great  concern 
to  our  Nation. 

The  overwheming  U.S.  industrial  su- 
periority of  the  early  postwar  years  is 
gone.  Since  1950,  our  share  of  the  world's 
export  market  has  dropped  by  half,  while 
our  share  of  the  world's  imports  has 
risen  by  27  percent. 

Nowhere  is  this  trend  illustrated  more 
starkly  than  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
largest  export  market  on  Earth.  Since 
mid- 1978,  the  United  States  has  drop- 
ped from  first  place  in  the  intense  com- 
petition for  new  construction  contracts 
to  12th  place  in  this  rich  and  devel- 
oping region. 

A  recent  industry  study  shows  that 
U.S.  firms  claimed  only  1.6  percent  of 
the  $21.8  billion  in  new  construction  con- 
tracts let  during  the  13-month  period 
ending  June  1979.  This  compares  with 
a  10.3-percent  U.S.  share  from  May  1975 
to  April  1978  of  the  total  $86  billion 
market. 

We  are  losing  the  battle  to  bring  home 
those  $60  billion  a  year  we  are  paying 
out  for  foreign  oil.  Why  is  this  happen- 
ing? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one  simple 
answer  to  this  question.  But  there  is 
evidence  that  certain  U.S.  Government 
policies  are  making  it  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can firms  to  compete  on  even  ground 
with  their  increasingly  sophisticated  for- 
eign counterparts.  One  of  these  policies 
is  clearly  in  the  taxation  of  American 
citizens  who  work  overseas. 

Not  one  of  our  major  competitors  taxes 
the  earned  income  of  their  citizens  work- 
ing abroad.  Not  only  do  we  tax  our  ex- 
patriates, but  we  have  imposed  on  them 
a  system  of  taxation  that  is  so  complex 
it  is  impossible  for  any  American  over- 
seas to  fill  out  his  own  tax  form.  Only 
international  tax  specialists  in  a  few  ma- 
jor U.S.  accounting  firms  are  equipped 
to  handle  this  onerous  task. 

The  fact  that  a  U.S.  citizen  cannot  do 
his  own  tax  return  is  bad.  but  it  is  not 
the  worst  problem  caused  by  the  current 
law.  The  most  troublesome  result  is  that 
this  tax  premium  imposed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment is  making  it  too  expensive  to 
keep  American  employees  in  foreign 
countries.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example, 
Americans  employed  by  American  firms 
has  decreased  from  about  65  to  3.'^  per- 
cent in  the  last  2  years.  These  workers, 
mostly  mlddle-m£inagement  engineers, 
were  not  replaced  by  Saudis,  they  were 
replaced  by  third  country  nationals — 
Canadians,  British,  French. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  problem  goes 
far  deeper  than  the  relatively  few  thou- 
sand jobs  Americans  are  losing  overseas. 
It  goes  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs  Americans  are  losing  at  home  be- 
cause of  billions  of  dollars  of  lost  orders 
for  U.S.-made  materials  and  equipment. 
This  has  resulted  for  two  reasons:  One 
is  that  we  have  lost  construction  con- 
tracts overseas  because  U.S.  bids  are  at 
least  2  to  3  percent  higher  than  our  com- 
petitors simply  from  tax  costs  on  Ameri- 


can employees.  In  this  situation  there  is 
a  direct  loss  of  exports  in  materials  that 
would  have  been  used  on  the  job.  The 
other  reason  is  that  Americans  overseas 
tend  to  order  American-made  goods, 
while  Swiss  managers,  or  Germans,  or 
the  British,  tend  to  order  equipment 
they,  too,  are  familiar  with  from  their 
own  country.  And  as  I  have  said,  we  are 
seeing  fewer  Americans  in  these  key 
positions. 

A  GAO  report  suggests  that  the  United 
States  may  be  losing  $7  billion  worth  of 
exports  a  year  solely  as  a  result  of  our 
tax  policies  regarding  Americans  over- 
seas. And  what  does  the  Treasury  gain? 
A  maximum  $300  million  in  tax  revenue 
paid  by  Americans  working  abroad.  I 
think  my  colleagues  would  agree  that 
this  is  not  a  remotely  reasonable  trade- 
off. 

While  aiy  bill.  S.  2283.  does  not  exempt 
expatriates  from  all  U.S.  taxes.  I  believe 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  putting 
Americans  back  on  equal  footing  with 
their  foreign  competitors,  and  that  is  all 
we  need. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
matter  a  great  deal  of  thought  so  we 
might  correct  this  damaging  tax  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    2283 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Partial    Exclusion    for    Earned 

Income  From  Sources  Without 

THE  United  States 

(a)  In  General.— Section  911  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Income  earned  by  Individuals  In  certain 
camps)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  911.  Earned  Income  F^om  Sources 
WiTHOtrr  THE  United  States. 

"(a)  General  Rih-e. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  Is — 

"(1)  Bona  fide  resIident  of  foreign  coun- 
try.— A  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  has  been  a  bona  flde  resident  of 
a  foreign  country  or  countries  for  an  unin- 
terrupted period  which  Includes  an  entire 
taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  Presence  in  foreign  country  for  it 
MONTHS. — A  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  who,  during  any  period  of  18  con- 
secutive months.  Is  present  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  countries  during  at  least  SlO  full  days 
In  such  period, 

There  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income 
and  exempt  from  taxation  under  this  sub- 
title amounts  received  from  sources  within 
a  foreign  country  or  countries  (except 
amounts  paid  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof)  which  constitute  earned  In- 
come attributable  to  services  performed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  bona  flde  residents  or  dur- 
ing the  18-month  period,  whichever  Is  ap- 
propriate. 

"(b)  DETiNrriON  or  Earned  Income. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'earned 
Income"  means  wages,  salaries,  or  profes- 
sional fees,  and  other  amounts  received  as 
compensation  for  personal  services  actually 
rendered,  but  does  not  Include  that  part  of 
the  compensation  derived  by  the  taxpayer 
for  personal  services  rendered  by  him  to  a 
corporation  which  represents  a  distribution 
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of  earnings  or  profits  rather  than  a  reason- 
able allowance  as  compensation  for  the  per- 
sonal services  aciuaily  rendered.  In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business 
In  which  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are  material  Income-producing  factors,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
a  reasonable  allowance  as  compensation  for 
the  personal  services  rendered  by  the  tax- 
payer, not  In  excess  of  30  percent  of  his 
share  of  the  net  profits  of  such  trade  or 
business,  shall  be  considered  as  earned  In- 
come. 

"(c)  Special  Rules. — For  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  amount  excludlble  under 
subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  LXMJTATIONS  ON  AMOUNT  OF  EXCLU- 
SION.— The  amount  excluded  from  the  gross 
Income  of  an  Individual  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  computed  on  a  dally  basis  at  an 
annual  rate  of — 

"(A)  »60,000,  or 

"(B)  $65,000,  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
described  In  subsection  (a)(1),  but  only 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  such  taxable 
year  occurring  after  the  Individual  has  been 
a  bona  flde  resident  of  a  foreign  country  or 
countries  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
3  consecutive  years. 

"(2)  ATTRIBUTION  TO  TEAR  IN  WHICH  SERV- 
ICES ARE  PERFORMED. POT  pUTpOSeS  Of  apply- 
ing paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  amounts  received  shall 
be  considered  received  In  the  taxable  year 
In  which  the  services  to  which  the  amounts 
are  attributable  are  performed. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  community  income. — 
In  applying  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  from  services  performed 
by  a  husband  or  wife  which  are  community 
Income  under  community  property  laws 
applicable  to  such  Income,  the  aggregate 
amount  excludlble,  under  subsection  (a) 
from  the  gross  Income  of  such  husband  and 
wife  shall  equal  the  amount  which  would 
be  excludlble  If  such  amounts  did  not  con- 
stitute such  community  Income. 

"(4)  Requirement  as  to  time  of  receipt. — 
No  amount  received  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  following  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  services  to  which  the  amounts 
Are  attributable  are  performed  may  be  ex- 
cluded under  subsection  (a) . 

"(5)     CDITAIN    amounts    not    EXCLtroiBLE. — 

No  amount — 

"(A)  received  as  a  pension  or  annuity,  or 

"(B)  included  In  gross  Income  by  reason 
of  section  402(b)  (relating  to  taxability  of 
beneficiary  of  non-exempt  trust),  section 
408(c)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  a  nonqualified  annuity),  or  section 
403(d)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  certain  forfeitable  contracts  pur- 
chased by  exempt  organizations) , 
may  be  excluded  under  subsection  (a). 

"(6)  Test  of  bona  fide  residence. — A  state- 
ment by  an  Individual  who  has  earned  In- 
come from  sources  within  a  foreign  country 
to  the  authorities  of  that  country  that  he  Is 
not  a  resident  of  that  country.  If  he  Is  held 
not  subject  as  a  resident  of  that  country  to 
the  Income  tax  of  that  country  by  Its  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  such  earnings  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  with  respect  to  such 
earnings  that  he  Is  not  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  that  country  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(7)  Foreign  taxes  pato  on  excluded  in- 
come NOT  creditable  OR  DEDUCTIBLE. — An  in- 
dividual shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
or  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  any  credit  for  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreign  country  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
that  such  deduction  or  credit  Is  properly 
allocable  to  or  chargeable  against  amounts 
excluded  from  gross  Income  under  this  sub- 
section, other  than  the  deduction  allowed  by 
section  217   (relating  to  moving  expenses). 

"(d)  Housing  Allowance. — 


"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual described  In  subsection  (a) .  there 
shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income,  and 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtitle.  In 
addition  to  any  amounts  excluded  and  ex- 
empt under  suosectlon  (a)   the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which  such  individu- 
al's bousing  allowance  exceeds  20  percent  of 
his  earned  Income  for  the  taxable  year  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  such  allowance) , 
or 

"(B)  the  amount  by  which  such  Individu- 
al's housing  costs  exceed  20  percent  of  his 
earned  income  for  the  taxable  year  (as  so 
determined) . 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Housing  allowance. — ^The  term 
'housing  allowance'  means — 

"(1)  an  amount  paid  to  the  individual  by 
his  employer  which  Is  designated  by  the 
employer  as  paid  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  individual's  housing  costs  during 
the  period  during  which  such  individual  is 
outside  the  United  States,  or 

"(11)  compensation  from  sources  without 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  the  right 
to  use  property  or  facilities, 
but  does  not  Include  any  amount  paid  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  or 
any  amount  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
Is  lavish  or  exravagant  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"(B)  HousiNo  EXPENSES. — The  term  'hous- 
ing expenses'  means  the  reasonable  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  by 
or  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  for  housing 
for  the  individual  (and,  if  they  reside  with 
him,  for  his  spouse  and  dependents)  In  a 
foreign  country.  The  term — 

"(1)  Includes  expenses  attributable  to  the 
housing  (such  as  utilities  and  Insurance), 
but 

"(11)  does  not  include  interest  and  taxes  of 
the  kind  deductible  under  section  163  or  164 
or  any  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  2ie(a) . 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  second  foreign 
HOUSEHOLD. — If  Rh  Individual  described  in 
subsection  (a)  maintains  a  separate  house- 
hold outside  the  United  States  for  his  spouse 
and  dependents  and  they  do  not  reside  with 
him  because  of  living  conditions  which  are 
dangerous,  unhealthful,  or  otherwise  adverse, 
then  the  words  'if  they  reside  with  him'  In 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  shaU  be  disregarded. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 
of  part  rn  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  911  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  911.  Earned  income  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States.". 

(2)  Sections  43(c)(1)(B).  1302(b)(2)(A) 
(1).  1304(b)(1).  1402(a)(8).  6012(c).  and 
6091(b)  (1)(B)  (ill)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "relating  to  Income  earned  by 
employees  In  certain  camps"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "relating  to  earned  Income 
from  sources  without  the  United  States". 
Sec.  2.  Repeal   of   Deduction   for   Certain 

Expenses  of  Living  Abroad. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  913  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  certain  expenses  of  living  abroad) 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 
of  part  m  of  subchapter  N  of  chaptsr  1 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  913. 

(2)  Section  62  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definition    of    adjusted    gross    income)     is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (14). 
Sec  3.  Effective  Date. 

(a)  General  Rxtle. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection   (b).  the  amendments  made  by 


this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1979. 
(b)  Election  of  Prior  Law. — 

(1 )  A  taxpayer  may  elect  not  to  have  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  apply  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1977  and  before  January  1. 
1980. 

(2)  An  election  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  filed  with  the  taxpayer's  timely-filed  re- 
turn for  the  first  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1978.« 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Ba'th, 
and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 

S.  2284.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  intel- 
ligence system  of  the  United  States  by 
the  establishment  of  a  statutory  basis 
for  the  national  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Huddleston  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  appear  elsewhere 
in  today's  proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 

S.  2285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  additional 
Interest  from  savings  eligible  for  exclu- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Rnance. 
increased  savings  and  investment 
•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  widely  recognized  that  America 
must  increase  its  rates  of  savings  and 
investment  if  we  are  to  have  economic 
growth  in  the  decade  ahead.  The  formula 
for  improving  savings  and  investment  is 
relatively  simple;  we  must  reduce  the 
tax  rates  which  apply  to  interest  and 
dividend  income,  l^e  limited  interest 
tax  exemption  included  in  the  windfall 
profit  bill  will  partially  offset  part  of  the 
impact  of  inflation  and  artificially  estab- 
lished low  rates  of  return  on  savings 
accounts.  But  in  order  to  encourage 
significant  increases  in  savings  and  in- 
vestment, it  will  also  be  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  rates  of  return  for  those  tax- 
payers whose  interest  and  dividend  in- 
come exceed  the  exemption  ceiling. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  en- 
courage a  higher  rate  of  savings  and  in- 
vestment by  providing  a  scheduled  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  interest  and 
dividend  income  above  the  $200  to  $400 
ceiling  the  Senate  set  in  the  windfall 
profit  bill  that  would  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  primary  beneficiaries  will 
be  retirees  dependent  on  interest  and 
dividend  income  and  those  small  savers 
of  working  age  with  the  will  to  save  and 
invest. 

This  legislation  would  add  a  25-per- 
cent exclusion  from  tax  of  all  interest 
and  dividends  earned  above  the  exemp- 
tion ceiling  already  approved  by  the 
Senate.  That  is,  in  addition  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  100  percent  of  the  first  $200  to 
$400  of  interest  and  dividend  income  on 
single/joint  tax  returns,  there  would  be  a 
25-percent  exclusion  of  all  additional  in- 
terest and  dividends.  This  would  be 
phased  in  at  5  percent  a  year  over  a 
period  of  5  years  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  saving  to  the  taxpayer  would 
be  about  $1  billion  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
and  $5  to  $7  billion  when  fully  operative. 

The  25-percent  exclusion  of  additional 
interest  and  dividends  has  the  effect  of 
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reducing  the  tax  rates  on  additional  sav-  crease  it  represents  a  mere  1.8  percent.  (b)  effective  Date.— The  amendment 
ings  income  by  one-quarter.  For  example.  Clearly  this  excessively  modest  proposal  "^^'^'^  ^y  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
an  Individual  in  the  28-percent  tax  a  percentage  of  the  $1.5  trilLon  tax  in-  ""espect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
bracket  would  see  the  effective  marginal  creases  already  approved  by  this  Con-  '^^^^^^  ^^-  i980.» 

tax  rate  on  savings  income  fall  to  21  per-  gress,  not  to  speak  of  the  windfall  profit                                 

cent.  The  40-percent  bracket  would  ef-  tax.  By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself 

fecUvely  fall,   to  30   percent,   and   the  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues  ^^^  ^'"^  Randolph)  : 

70-percent  bracket  to  53  percent.  This  will  join  me  in  supporting  legislation  to  ^-  .^^*®  ^  ^^^  *'°  amend  the  Compre- 

would  result  in  substantial  increases  in  expand   the   potential    benefits   of   the  h^^^sive  Employment  and  Training  Act 

saving,  a  switch  ou-  of  tax  shelters,  re-  Bentsen-Dole  initiative  that  was  added  ^°  Provide  a  career  intern  program  to 

duced  interest  rates,  and  less  pressure  on  to  the  windfall  profits  bill.  Through  the  ^"courage  school   districts   and   oppor- 

the  Federal  Reserve  to  create  money.  It  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  *"P^<^*^s    industrialization    centers,   and 

is  a  progrowth,  anti-inflationary  step  of  Kansas,  Senator  Dole,  and  the  distin-  S         community  based  organizations  of 

great  effectiveness.  guished   Senator  from   Texas,   Senator  remonstrated  effectiveness,  to  carry  out 

A  larger  exemption  for  income  de-  Bentsen,  the  Senate  has  endorsed  the  P^^o^rams   to   improve   the   educational 

rived  from  interest  and  dividends  is  es-  principle  that  we  must  create  greater  in-  employment  opportunity  for  youths;  to 

sential  if  the  economy  of  the  1980's  is  centives  for  savings  and  investment    I  „  ®  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

to  be  one  strong,  real  growth.  Pull  em-  hope  the  Senate  will  now  take  vigorous  "^sources. 

ployement  and  low  inflation  can  only  be  action  to  put  this  principle  into  practice  touth  career  intern  program 
achieved  if  there  is  sufficient  capital  to  in  a  manner  that  will  produce  greater  re-  •  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President  I  am 
finance  the  investments  required  to  make  suits.  proud    to    introduce    today    legislation 
new  discoveries,  develop  new  technol-  The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  affect  which     would     encourage     community 
ogies.  and  build  new  plants.  A  wholistic  every  American  with  a  savings  account  based   orgtinizations   and   local   educa- 
view  of  the  economy  reveals  an  inter-  or  investments.  Over  44  million  Ameri-  tional  agencies  to  establish  career  intern 
dependency  of  all  its  components;  com-  cans  will  benefit  from  reduced  taxes  on  programs  in  areas  of  high  youth  unem- 
ponents  which  interact  synergistically.  interest  and  dividends.  Low  and  moder-  ployment  across  the  country.  Youth  un- 
it would  be  shortsighted  to  assume  that  cate  income  people  will  benefit  in  two  employment,  which  has  hovered  at  a 
one  part  of  this  system  could  be  altered  ways.  First,  from  lower  taxes;  and  sec-  nationwide  rate  of  over  16  percent  in  the 
without  impacting  on  the  system  as  a  ond,  from  the  job  production,  real  in-  last  year,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
whole.  come  growth  and  overall  increase  in  eco-  lems  we  as  a  nation  face  today.  If  we 
Accordmg  to  estimates  made  by  the  nomic  prosperity  that  will  result.  Older  cannot  promise  our  young  people  quahty 
Jomt  Committee  on  Taxation  and  the  Americans    on    fixed    incomes,    facing  educations  and  training  for  jobs  in  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  Federal  rev-  high  inflation,  will  benefit  through  an  future,  then  we  have  failed.  The  legisla- 
enues  will  increase  by  at  least  $1.5  tril-  improved  rate  of  return  on  their  savings,  ^ion  I  introduce  today  will  begin  to  meet 
lion  over  the  next  10  years  as  a  result  of  This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  the  needs  of  these  disadvantaged  young 
upcoming    social     security,     decontrol,  citizens   in   the   current   economic   cU-  People.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in 
wmdfall  profit  and  inflation  induced  tax  mate.  sponsoring  this  "Youth  Career  Intern 
mcreases_^Other    estimates    exceed    $2  It  is  what  dozens  of  our  competitors  Program  Act"  by  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
trillion.  These  will  be  the  greatest  tax  around  the  world  have  already  done  to  dolph.   Senator  Randolph  has   been  a 
mcreases  in   American  history.   Those  improve  their  rates  of  savings  and  in-  strong  supporter  of  legislation  to  help 
who  contend  that  the  economy  can  ab-  vestment.  disadvantaged  youth, 
sorb  these  increases  without   creating  It  is  what  we  should  do  today  if  the  The  conditions  in  many  of  our  high 
dislocaUons  are  advocating  a  dangerous  decade  ahead  is  to  be  one  of  the  growth  schools  today  are  appalling.  Learning  and 
course.  It  is  a  course  that  may  lead  the  and  prosperity  necessary  to  defeat  in-  training    are    almost    nonexistent    as 
United  States  down  the  road  of  slow  flation  and  save  our  economy  from  stag-  teachers     and     school     administrators 
growth— or  no  growth— in  the  decade  nation.  struggle  to  maintain  order  within  the 
^"^-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  school  walls.  Many  students  are  com- 
This  massive  transfer  of  resources  to  sent  for  the  text  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  P'etely  apathetic  and  turned  off— they 
the  Government  is  a  significant  matter,  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  have  little  hope  for  the  future  and  no 
particularly  during  a  period  when  we  are  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  confidence  in  their  ability  to  participate 
already  experiencing  declining  produc-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  successfully    in    almost    any    activity, 
tivity  and  sluggish  growth  of  the  econ-  follows:                                                 '  Many  of  these  young  adults  drop  out  of 
omy.  Recent  studies  have  shown  a  direct  s  2285  school  at  the  first  opportunity  For  ex- 
fnvpSml.n'J  ^r!J^^"  *^^  "^^  of  savings.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ample,  neariy  one  out  of  every  two  stu- 
investment  and  economic  growth.  It  is  Representatives    of    the    United   states    of  ^^^^^  dropped  out  of  New  York  City's 
therefore  no  coincidence  that  the  United  America  in  congress  assembled.  That    (a)  Public  high  schools  from  1974  to  1978 
States,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  savings  ffl^eraph  (i)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  These  young  people  enter  a  worid  in 
among  major  industrialized  nations,  is  ''«,  °f  *»>«  1'^'"°"'  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  they  are  ill-DreDar«5  ?n  «nr^vo 
also  afflicted  with  stagnating  econoiiiic  <'"«l«"n8 '°  P^tial  exclusions  of  interest  and  Havinir  nn  ctmc  Hv,     ^^^        survive 
growth.  The  U.S.  rate  of  savinEs^a  '''^""''"''     '««''«d     "y     individuals),     as  Hav"^g  no  skills,  they  drif^,  m  and  out 

??Sent  irS.'nriTi'''°'^'^°^  "<^'  MAXIMUM  AMocKT.-  adults  are  members  o?  minorify  groups' 

Pra^e    ?3  2  nS^Int  ?n  ^VJ?"""*  "J  ■','^'  i"  "'«•'*'-  "The  aggregate  amount  They  feel  totally  shut  out  of  the  cycle  of 

^(ifi^Jf^f  percent  m  Germany;  and  excluded  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax-  achievement  and  opportunity  which  has 

25.36  percent  m  Japan.  able  year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of—  bepn  nnp  nf  tho  r^ioVw  ]^f  L      ^"''^"  "^^ 

The  Finance  Committee  has   reco-  "<i)  »200  ($400ln  thecaseof  a  jo^^t  return  tion  Xir  J^/n^  ^°1  °"'' ff^^*  ^^ 

nized  the  seriousn-ss  of  this  situation  "n«»er  section  60i3),  plus             ■■  ton  The,r  ,dieness  which  results  m  the 

and  has  endorsed  an  amendment  to   he  h  "!'"   I'  "*''=•'"'  °'  '""^  '"^""*  ^««''*'»  er^^f  ?L^^^"  ^°**""^^  ^  °""  °^  *^" 

windfall   profit   biU   to   nrmrinT  o^  ^  '*"''"'«  ****  ****"'«'  y*"""  **>'<=h  is  not  taken  ^"^^^t   tragedies   we   must   acknowledge 

come  tex  ^elusion  from'^Te  first  »So  "^'^  """""^  ""'*"  subparagraph  (A).  and  face.  Their  frustration  spills  over 

of  combined  interest  and  di^dSds  re  ..nJ^.*  Traksit^onai.  RULE.-Por  purposes  of  i^to  violence,  illegal  activity,  and  abuse 

ceiveddurinirthPvPnr_Snnfv^;»^T  applying  subparagraph   (A)  (U)    for  taxable  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Lcivea  aunng  ine  year— $400  for  a  couple  years  beginning  before  January  l    1985    the          Mr   o^ei^  „*    *u 

filing  a  joint  return.  foiiowin|  percentages  shall  be  substituted        Mr  President,  there  are  organizations 

Unfortunately,  this  proposal  will  do  ^°^  '25  percent'  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  ^"'^h  are  turning  this  situation  around 

little  to  effect  the  more  than  $1.5  trillion  ''eginning  in  the  calendar  year  to  which  each  '"  *  number  of  cities,  particularly  in  the 

increase  in  Federal  taxes  over  the  next  ^"'^**  percentage  applies:  areas  of  highest  youth  unemployment. 

10  years;  it  will  reduce  Federal  taxes  by  Calendar  year:                                Percentage  The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 

about  $27  billion  during  the  decade  of  the        ^^^^   - ---         s  ters,  founded  and  operated  by  the  Rev. 

1980's.  This  is  a  significant  sum  but  as         qm  " " ^°  ^^°",   Sullivan,    are    the    primary    ex- 

a  percentage  of  the  $1.5  trillion  tax  in-        ina*  ^°  ^^'^^^  °^  community-based   organiza- 

1984  20  tions  which  idenUfled  the  problems  of 
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youth  unemployment  many  years  ago. 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  has  provided  the 
vision  and  leadership  for  tnis  great  work. 
Slowly  but  surely,  QIC's  all  over  the 
country  have  developed  working  models 
with  solutions  to  overcoming  the  lack  of 
training  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
unemployed  youth,  particularly  minority 
youth.  OIC  presence  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods has  literally  changed  the  course 
of  development  and  has  kept  these  areas 
alive.  OIC's  train  youths,  many  of  them 
high  school  dropouts,  for  real  jobs  in  a 
real  world  while  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving the  basic  academic  skills  of  the 
individual.  Most  important  is  the  posi- 
tive change  in  attitude,  self-confidence 
and  perspective  which  the  OIC  graduate 
develops  along  with  his  or  her  new  work 
skills. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  allow  for  replication  across  the 
country  of  the  career  intern  program,  one 
of  OIC's  most  successful  projects.  The 
great  success  of  CIP  has  been  described 
in  testimony  before  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  in  our 
hearings  on  education  and  youth  unem- 
ployment. Dr.  Michael  Timpane,  acting 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  said : 

One  such  program  that  we  believe  to  be 
highly  promising  is  the  Career  Internship 
Program  (CIP)  started  in  Philadelphia  by 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  and  his  colleagues  at  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center.  Inc. 
This  program  is  an  alternative  high  school  for 
16  to  21  year  olds  who  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school  or  are  in  serious  risks  of  dropping 
out  before  graduation.  The  program  enables 
students  to  complete  high  school,  acquire 
occupational  knowledge,  plan  for  a  career, 
and  Improve  basic  reading  and  mathematics 
skills — in  short,  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  high  school  to  work  or  to  further 
education. 

Initial  evaluation  findings  indicate  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  rates  of  high  school 
completion,  in  reading  and  math  scores,  and 
in  rates  of  employment  or  enrollment  in  col- 
lege and  technical  schools.  This  program  has 
proved  to  be  so  successful  in  Philadelphia 
that  the  Etepartment  of  Labor  has  now  trans- 
ferred funds  to  the  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation to  support  the  replication  of  this  pro- 
gram in  four  additional  cities  in  order  to  as- 
certain what  made  the  program  so  successful 
in  Philadelphia  and  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  with  similar  results. 

Dr.  Timpane  has  subsequently  dis- 
cussed with  me  NIE's  view  of  the  four- 
city  replication  of  CIP  and  again,  the  re- 
sults were  seen  as  being  extremely  en- 
couraging. 

OIC  is  not  the  only  community-based 
organization  which  has  had  great  suc- 
cess in  meeting  the  training  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  dropouts  or  potential 
dropouts.  It  is  clear  from  the  findings  of 
NIE  that  community-based  organizations 
are  perhaps  the  best  vehicle  for  reaching 
these  at-risk  students  or  dropouts.  Pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations  like  OIC 
are  the  best  link  between  the  schools  and 
the  business  community. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  describe  the  way  the  career  intern 
program  works.  The  community-based 
organization,  along  with  the  local  ed- 
ucational agency,  sets  up  an  alterna- 
tive high  school  for  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  are  in  serious 


risk  of  dropping  out.  The  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  these  students 
with  training  in  the  basic  skills  needed 
for  their  graduation,  to  help  them  plan 
and  then  train  for  jobs  which  they  can 
get  after  graduation.  In  the  first  CIP. 
502  yoxing  people  were  served  over  a 
3 -year  period.  These  were  mainly  mi- 
nority students  who  were  in  academic 
trouble  or  had  already  dropped  out  of 
school.  Most  were  about  4  years  be- 
hind other  students  in  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement.  Compared 
with  a  control  group,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained:  After  3  years,  67 
percent  of  the  CIP  students,  but  only  13 
percent  of  the  controls  had  graduated  or 
were  attending  school.  About  44  percent 
of  the  CIP  interns  had  received  high 
school  diplomas  aind  23  percent  were 
still  at  their  studies,  compared  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  control  group  with  diplomas 
with  an  additional  6  percent  still  In 
school. 

In  a  follow-up  study  of  these  students 
1  year  later,  71  percent  of  the  CIP 
students  were  employed  In  college  or  in 
technical  school  compared  to  39  percent 
of  the  controls.  The  average  cost  of 
training  a  student  in  a  CIP  program  for 
1  year  is  now  $2,300  as  compared  to  a 
$2,700  expense  for  the  students  in  a 
public  school  in  the  same  area. 

As  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  considers  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Youth  Employment  por- 
tion of  CETA,  I  intend  to  offer  my  career 
intern  bill  as  an  amendment  to  create 
a  new  distinct  section  to  encourage  this 
type  of  program.  I  xirge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  programs 
that  work  in  turning  around  the  terrible 
tide  of  youth  imemployment  and  high 
school  dropout  rates.* 


ByMr.  McCLURE: 

S.  2287.  A  bill  to  release  certain  na- 
tional forest  lands  within  the  State  of 
Idaho  from  further  consideration  for 
wilderness  designation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  statutory 
release  of  3.9  million  acres  of  roadless 
lands  in  Idaho's  National  Forest  System. 
These  lands  are  part  of  the  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  11)  con- 
ducted by  the  Forest  Sennce.  The  pur- 
pose of  RARE  n,  as  announced  by  the 
Forest  Service,  was  to  inventory  all  areas 
of  the  national  forest  that  contained 
5,000  acres  or  more  of  roadless  land, 
evaluate  these  lands  for  possible  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  as  additions  to 
the  Nation's  wilderness  system. 

In  January  1979  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sent  his  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress for  disposition  of  RARE  n  by 
selecting  some  acres  for  possible  wilder- 
ness designation;  some  acres  for  further 
wilderness  study;  and  the  remainder  to 
be  returned  to  the  inventory  of  Forest 
Service  lands  that  contribute  to  the  var- 
ious multiple  uses  (other  than  wilder- 
ness) that  are  planned  and  developed 
under  the  Resources  Planning  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  1976  Forest  Management 
Act,  as  well  as  other  statutes  governing 
Forest  Service  activities. 


In  addition  to  providing  statutory  re- 
lease from  further  wilderness  considera- 
tion, the  bill  provides  for  areas  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  for  Wilderness, 
or  further  wilderness  study,  to  be  acted 
on  by  Congress  by  January  1,  1982  for 
additions  to  the  wilderness  system.  After 
that  date,  remaining  areas  revert  to  the 
normal  planning  process  under  existing 
statutes. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  if  there 
is  future  interest  in  additions  to,  or  dele- 
tions from  the  wilderness  system,  be- 
cause of  changing  conditiMis  or  other 
reasons,  this  can  be  provided  for  imd^ 
section  2  which  says  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature  can  make  a  reccxnmendaticxi 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agricixlture  for  such 
changes.  Upon  receipt  of  such  request 
the  Secretary  has  a  maximum  of  2  years 
to  develop  a  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  merits  of  the  suggested 
changes  proposed  by  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature. 

Mr.  President,  about  half  of  Idaho's 
20.3  million  acres  national  forest  sys- 
tem is  presently  in  wilderness,  primitive 
area,  or  roadless  designation.  We  des- 
perately need  to  free  up  with  statutory 
assurance  the  3.9  million  acres  of  road- 
less areas  so  the  Forest  Service  can  get 
on  with  the  necessary  activities  to  meet 
the  Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA)  goals 
set  by  the  Congress  to  meet  our  many 
needs.  The  recent  California  court  opin- 
ion (State  of  California  v.  Bob  Bergland, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  et  al.  Civil  No. 
S-79-523)  which  says  the  programmatic 
environmental  impact  statement  (EIS) 
is  inadequate  with  respect  to  47  roadless 
areas  in  the  RARE  n  program,  gives 
added  urgency  to  the  need  for  statutory 
release  language. 

The  roadless  area  issue  has  been  with 
us  for  too  long.  In  1970  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice tried  to  resolve  the  constant  problons 
associated  with  appeals  and  lawsuits 
associated  with  proposed  develoiKnent  in 
roadless  areas.  This  was  known  as  RARE 
I  and  ended  in  a  California  lawsuit 
brought  by  the  Sierra  Club.  The  court 
niled  that  an  EIS  must  be  filed  before 
development  could  proceed  on  a  roadless 
area.  The  Forest  Service  attempted  to 
exp>edite  a  settlement  of  the  roadless 
question  by  RARE  n  with  the  adminis- 
tration recommendation  published  in 
1979.  This  bill  might  be  characterized  as 
the  Idaho  roadless  area  terminal  evalua- 
tion (IRATE),  which  fairly  states  the 
feelings  of  many  Idaho  citizens  concern- 
ing this  issue.* 


ByMr.  SCHMTTT: 
S.  2288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Tode  of   1954  to  make  addi- 
tional Interest  from  savings  eligible  for 
exclusion:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REDUCE  TAXES  ON  SAVIMCS  AND  INVXSTXKNT 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  windfall  profits  bill  that 
would  provide  an  exemption  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  for  the  first  $200  of  In- 
terest income  for  individual  taxpayers 
and  $400  for  joint  returns.  I  strongly 
supported  this  effort,  but  I  feel  equally 
as  strong  that  we  can  do  much  more  to 
encourage  savings  and  investment.  For 
this  reason  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
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that  would  expand  the  $200/$4C0  ex- 
emption to  $500  for  individuals  and 
$1,000  for  joint  returns  in  even  stages 
over  a  period  of  3  years  on  the  following 
schedule : 

[Fiscal  years] 
Individual: 

1981   —     WOO 

1982 300 

1983 400 

1984 500 

Joint: 

1981  _ 400 

1982   800 

1983  800 

1984   1.000 

The  United  States  has  the  lowest  rate 
of  saving  in  the  western  world,  resulting 
in  the  lowest  rate  of  productivity  growth. 
Investment,  and  real  wage  increases 
among  the  major  industrialized  nations. 
Personal  saving  is  falling  because  high 
inflation  and  high  tax  rates  reduce  the 
real  rate  of  return  on  savings.  As  people 
are  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets,  they 
get  to  keep  less  of  each  additional  dollar 
of  savings  income.  Since  income  from 
savings  is  added  to  earned  income,  tiie 
highest  tax  rate  each  taxpayer  pays  is 
imposed  on  his  or  her  savings  income. 
The  higher  the  tax  rate  individuals  face 
on  the  additional  income  from  savings, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  save.  Thus,  the 
present  high  tax  rates  discourage  new 
savings,  encourage  consumption,  and 
force  savings  away  from  nationally  pro- 
ductive investments  and  into  tax-ex- 
empt bonds  and  tax  shelters. 

IkCany  of  our  competitors  in  the  world 
economy  have  recognized  the  need  to 
stimulate  savings  through  exempting  in- 
terest on  time  and  saving  deposits  or  in- 
terest from  State  savings  institutions. 
Among  these  39  countries  are  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  and  FYance.  Nearly  every 
major  industrialized  nation  offers  great- 
er incentives  to  savings  and  investment 
than  does  the  United  States. 

The  total  amount  of  saving  in  the 
United  States — personal  savings,  re- 
tained earnings,  and  depreciation  set- 
asides — has  already  fallen  so  low  that  we 
are  barely  providing  enough  investment 
to  keep  pace  with  replacing  worn  out 
machinery  and  equipping  a  growing 
labor  force.  The  taxes  we  raise  in  the 
windfall  profits  bill  will  wipe  out  our 
margin  of  growth  several  times  over.  In- 
vestment in  excess  of  depreciation  and 
equipping  new  entrants  in  the  labor 
force  came  within  $4  billion  of  total  sav- 
ing in  1978.  Only  $4  billion  was  avail- 
able for  productivity  growth  and  mod- 
ernization of  a  $1.8  trillion  current  stock 
of  plant  and  equipment.  There  really  is 
no  room  for  a  $12  to  $16  billion  a  year 
windfall  tax  on  retained  earnings:  how- 
ever, if  we  take  steps  to  encourage  total 
savings  we  can  reduce  its  adverse  impact. 
A  study  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  indicates  that  total  U.S. 
fixed  investment  as  a  share  of  national 
output  between  1960  through  1973  was 
17.5  percent.  The  U.S.  figure  ranks  last 
among  a  group  of  major  industrial  na- 
tions. Our  investment  rate  was  7.2  per- 
centage points  below  the  average  com- 
mitment of  the  entire  group.  Even  be- 
low that  of  Great  Britain.  Greater  sav- 
ings and  investment  must  be  made  to 
help  boost  productivity  and  reduce 
inflation. 


These  figures  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
numerous  discentives  which  discouraged 
Americans  from  savings  and  Investment. 
Government  regulation,  for  example, 
has  frozen  interest  rates  on  savings  ac- 
counts at  5  ',4  percent  while  inflation  has 
surged  to  an  annual  rate  near  13  per- 
cent. Under  these  conditions  the  effec- 
tive return  on  savings  is  a  negative  7.75 
percent,  and  this  is  before  interest  in- 
come has  been  taxed.  After  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  the  rate  of  return  is  sig- 
nificantly worse. 

It  simply  does  not  make  economic 
sense  to  place  money  in  a  savings  ac- 
count in  this  environment.  Instead, 
Americans  increasingly  choose  to  spend 
now  and  pay  later,  knowing  that  prices 
will  only  be  higher  in  the  future.  This 
tends  to  be  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  as 
high  demand  bids  up  the  price  of  goods 
and  businesses  run  short  of  investment 
capital  leading  to  higher  production 
costs  from  outmoded  technology. 

Accord  ng  to  estimates  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  Federal  Reve- 
nues will  increase  by  at  least  $1.5  tril- 
lion over  the  next  10  years  as  a  result 
of  upcoming  social  security,  decontrol, 
windfall  profits  and  inflation  induced 
tax  increases.  Other  estimates  exceed 
$2  trillion.  These  will  be  the  greatest  tax 
increases  in  American  history.  Those 
who  contend  that  the  economy  can  ab- 
sorb these  increases  without  creating 
dislocations  are  advocating  a  dangerous 
course.  It  is  a  course  that  may  lead  the 
United  States  down  the  road  of  slow 
growth — or  no  growth — in  the  decade 
ahead. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  give  greater 
incentives  to  the  American  public  to  save 
and  Invest.  The  legislation  I  am  offering 
today  would  improve  the  real  rate  of 
return  received  on  savings  accoimts  and 
would  reduce,  to  some  extent,  the  nega- 
tive effect  of  the  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dends. The  result  will  be  more  fair  tax 
treatment  of  the  American  public  and  a 
greater  inflow  of  savings  and  investment 
into  the  economy,  which  will  bring  faster 
growth  and  increased  prosperity  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.2288 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
U6  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  partial  exclusions  of  Interest 
and  dividends  received  by  Individuals) ,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  aa 
fellows : 

"(1)   Maximum  amount. — 

"(A)  In  genzxal. — ^The  aggregate  amount 
excluded  under  subaectlon  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  (500  (91.000  m  the  case  of  a  joint  re- 
turn under  section  6013) ,  plus 

"(11)  25  percent  of  the  interest  received 
during  the  taxable  year  which  is  not  taken 
Into  account  under  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(B)  TRANsmoNAL  RULE. — For  purposes  of 
applying  subparagraph  (A)(U)  for  taxable 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1986.  the 
following  percentages  shall  be  substituted 
for  '25  percent'  In  the  case  of  taxable  yean 


beginning  In  the  calendar  year  to  which  each 
such  percentage  applies: 

"Calendar  year  Percentage 

1981 7 

1982 10 

1983 :::  ig 

1984 20". 

(b)  Effectivb  Date.— The  amendment 
mad©  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1980.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1723 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNOAS)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S  1725,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  energy  con- 
servation services  program  designed  to 
enable  low-income  and  near-poor  in- 
dividuals and  families  to  participate  in 
energy  assistance  programs. 

8.   2153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SrMPsoN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2153,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  to  concentrate  enforcement  ac- 
tivities on  hazardous  workplaces  and  en- 
courage self-initiative  in  improving  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    22S3 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebatjm,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2253,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  di- 
rected service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road and  to  provide  transaction  assist- 
ance to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of  said 
railroad. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLXTTION    136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tai- 
MADGE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  136,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  March, 
1980  as  Gospel  Music  Month. 

senate    CONCtJSHENT   RESOLUTION    60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  60,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Christians  by  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

senate    concurrent    RESOLUTION    61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  61.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Chris- 
tians by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  367— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
DEMNING THE  USE  OF  LETHAL 
CHEMICAL  AGENTS  AGAINST  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  INDOCHINA  AND 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Glenn)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  367 

Whereas  there  Is  substantial,  reliable  evi- 
dence that  lethal  chemical  agents  have  been 
used  against  the  Hmong  trlbespeople  In  Laos; 

Whereas  there  are  Indications  that  thou- 
sands have  died  in  these  attacks; 

Whereas  reports  now  Indicate  the  use  of 
chemical  agents  In  Kampuchea  (Cambodia) 
and  Afghanistan: 

Whereas  the  Convention  With  Respect  to 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land, 
signed  at  The  Hague  on  July  29.  1899,  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  poison  or  poisoned  arms  In 
warfare: 

Whereas  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous 
or  Other  Oases,  and  of  B8u:terlologlcal  Meth- 
ods of  Warfare,  done  at  Geneva  on  June  17. 
1925.  prohibits  "the  use  In  war  of  asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  all  anal- 
ogous liquids,  materials  or  devices": 

Whereas  each  Party  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Produc- 
tion, and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Bio- 
logical) and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  their 
Destruction,  done  on  April  10.  1972.  "affirms 
the  recognized  ob'ectlve  of  effective  prohibi- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  and.  to  this  end. 
undertakes  to  continue  negotiations";    and 

Whereas  the  delegations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  Disarmament  are  cur- 
rently negotiating  an  agreement  Intended  to 
form  the  basis  for  achieving  the  general, 
complete,  and  verifiable  prohibition  of  chem- 
ical weapons:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  con- 
demns as  violating  the  spirit  of  International 
law  and  morality  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
agents  against  i,he  Hmong  trlbespeople  In 
Laos  and  the  use  of  such  chemical  agents  In 
Kampuchea  (Cambodia)  aid  Afghanistan 
(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should — 

(1)  take  urgent  diplomatic  action  to 
achieve  an  Immediate  cessation  of  the  u^e  of 
lethal  chemical  agents  against  the  pec^le  of 
Indochina  and  Afghanistan; 

(2)  direct  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  (Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment to  express  strong  concern  over  the  use 
of  lethal  chemical  agents  against  the  people 
of  Indochina  and  Afghanistan: 

(3)  direct  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  C>>mmlttee  on  Disarm- 
ament to  Intensify  Its  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  deleeatlon  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  general,  complete,  and  verifiable  pro- 
hibition of  chemical  warfare;  and 

(4)  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  on  steps  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  hEis  taken  pursuant  to  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  address 
the  urgent  matter  of  the  spreading  use 
of  chemical  weapons  around  the  world. 
This  resolution  condemns  the  use  of 
lethal  chemical  agents  In  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Afghanistan  and  urges  the 
President  to  undertake  concerted  diplo- 
matic action  to  focus  international  at- 
tention on  these  documented  cases  and 


proceed  vigorously  toward  International 
control  of  these  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  very 
similar  to  House  Resolution  512,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  December  20,  1979.  Congressman 
Jnf  Leach  of  Iowa  has  shown  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  initiative  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee by  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  and  the  Congress. 
I  propose  today  that  the  Senate  join  in 
the  efforts  begim  in  the  House  to  put  our 
Government  on  record  against  these 
heinous  criminal  acts  against  humanity. 

During  the  first  World  War.  mankind 
had  its  first  encounter  with  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  when  lethal  chemical 
gas  was  added  to  the  technology  of  war- 
fare. Our  memories  of  those  horrible 
gas  attacks,  which  choked,  crippled,  and 
killed  tens  of  thousands,  have  faded 
somewhat  as  we  have  become  preoccu- 
pied with  the  threat  of  a  global  thermo- 
nuclear holocaust.  Hopefully,  our  efforts 
to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  from  ever 
being  used  again  will  be  successful.  But 
the  use  of  lethal  chemical  weapons, 
which  can  destroy  hundreds  of  people 
with  the  speed  of  a  summer  rain  shower, 
is  very  much  a  reality  in  the  world  today. 

The  horrors  of  chemical  mass  destruc- 
tion have  reappeared  in  the  tragic  de- 
struction of  Innocent  people  in  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Afghanistan  over  the  last 
3  years. 

In  December,  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  held 
hearings  into  reports  of  lethal  gas  at- 
tacks against  the  Hmong  tribespeople, 
who  live  in  remote  hill  country  of  Laos, 
by  the  Vietnamese.  After  receiving  the 
testimony  of  administration  and  public 
witnesses,  the  subcommittee  concluded 
that  substantial,  reliable  evidence  exists 
that  chemical  weapons  have  indeed  been 
used  against  civilian  populations  in  Indo- 
china. House  Resolution  512,  on  which 
this  resolution  is  based,  was  reported  by 
the  committee  and  passed  by  the  House 
378  to  1. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  House  reso- 
lution, the  world  has  been  shocked  by  the 
massive  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
The  world  has  condemned  the  invasion 
as  a  blatant  act  of  military  aggression. 
The  Western  World  is  now  in  the  process 
of  implementing  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  military  responses  to  the  Soviet 
threat. 

In  the  brief  period  since  the  invasion, 
reports  have  begim  to  appear  which  indi- 
cate that  Soviet  chemical  warfare 
equipment  is  presently  deployed  In 
Afghanistan  and  that  gas  attacks 
against  rebel  tribesmen  have  begun.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  articles  on  this  subject  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  38.  1980] 

The  Otrix  Oas  Crisis 

(By  William  Sattn) 

Washington,  January  27. — The  TMS-66  Is 
a  large,  new  Soviet  vehicle  that  Is  easy  to 
Identify.  It  Is  a  turbojet  aircraft  engine  on  a 
turntable,  mounted  on  a  truck;  towed  behind 
the  turntable  Is  a  large  tank  of  chemicals  to 
be  Injected  Into  the  hot  exhaust  from  the  jet 


engine.  You  cannot  mistake  the  TBfS-6fi  for 
any  other  military  device — It's  one  of  a  kind. 
The  purpose  of  the  TMS-65  Is  to  decon- 
taminate trucks  and  tanks  which  have  been 
exposed  to  poison  gas.  It  Is  a  huge  washing 
machine,  which  sprays  Its  decontamlnants 
at  a  row  of  vehicles  rolling  past. 

In  a  recent  film  of  the  fighting  In  Afghani- 
stan, the  TMS-65  made  Its  unmistakable 
appearance.  A  question  arises:  Why  do  the 
Soviets  need  their  newest  chemical  warfare 
equipment  In  the  hills  of  Afghanistan? 

The  answer:  Poison  gas  (mUltary  men  pre- 
fer the  euphemism  "chemical  warfare")  Is 
extraordinarily  effective  against  guerrillas. 
Mountain  redoubts  and  dlfficult-to-dlscover 
ravines  can  be  sprayed  and  gassed:  the  killing 
agent  lingers,  making  It  hard  for  guerrillas  to 
hide  or  to  use  caches  of  weapons. 

Not  surprisingly,  we  have  begun  to  hear 
reports  of  the  use  of  poison  gas  against  rebel 
positions  near  Falzabad  and  Jalalabad  In 
northeast  Afghanistan.  This  Is  denied  by  the 
Russians.  But  suspicion,  like  a  gas,  lingers: 
Why  Is  the  Soviet  Invasion  force  accompanied 
by  the  latest  equipment  In  the  arsenal  of  the 
Red  Army  chemical  troops? 

The  Soviet  chemwar  special  forces  In 
Afghanistan — a  small  part  of  the  80.000-man 
force  commanded  by  Lieut.  Gen.  V.  K.  Plko- 
lov,  sprinkled  throughout  the  Red  Army  to 
give  each  combat  division  a  strong  poison  gas 
capability — cannot  be  worried  about  defend- 
ing against  gas  attacks  by  guerrillas  who  ar« 
armed  only  with  rlfies.  Their  presence  cannot 
be  defensive. 

That  gives  portent  to  the  long-Ignored 
reports  of  "yellow  rain"  half  a  world  away  In 
Laos. 

In  February  1978  hundreds  of  Hmong,  or 
Meo,  tribesmen,  resisting  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao.  were  killed  by  a  mysterious 
"yellow  rain" — probably  mustard  gas.  These 
attacks  were  followed  by  others  using  lung- 
destroying  phosgene  or  paralyzing  nerve  gas. 
These  tests  of  poison  gas  against  defend- 
ing guenillas  have  been  clearly  documented. 
Leo  Cherne.  of  the  Citizens  Commission  on 
Indochlnese  Refugees,  reports  on  Interviews 
he  and  his  group  conducted  with  survivors 
In  Thailand:  "Not  one  of  the  refugees  Inter- 
viewed failed  to  know  at  firsthand  of  the 
yellow  and  green  powders  and  liquids  which 
had  been  dropped  .  .  .  not  In  one  Instance 
did  we  learn  of  the  dropping  of  these  chem- 
icals which  was  not  accompanied  by  tho 
most  severe  illness  during  the  hours  which 
followed,  and.  in  almost  all  cases,  the  conse- 
quences Involved  death.  ..." 

Independent  Intelligence  sources  confirmed 
that  following  these  Communist  poison-gas 
attacks  a  seven-man  team  from  General 
Plkolov's  chemwar  forces  Inspected  ware- 
houses containing  chemical  explosives  In 
the  Laotian  cities  of  Pakse  and  Seno.  The 
Soviets  reviewed  the  success  of  the  operation 
and  checked  on  the  stocks.  Not  long  after- 
ward, reports  began  coming  in  about  the 
use  of  poison  gas  by  the  Vietnamese  against 
guerrUla  resistance  in  Cambodia. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet  purpose  in 
using  Asian  antl-Oommunlsts  as  guinea  pigs 
has  become  clear:  poison  gas  Is  a  counter- 
insurgency  weapon  the  Soviet  Army  can  and 
wUl  use.  The  wei^Mn  that  was  too  loath- 
some to  use  in  World  War  n  is  now  an  active 
part  of  the  Red  Army  arsenal,  to  terrorize, 
demoralize  and  kUl  guerrlllM. 
What  can  we  do  about  It? 
Sof tuners  will  suggest  we  complain  loudly 
to  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarmament  In 
Geneva,  pleading  for  an  Investigation  that 
will  thereby  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
nonaligned  nations.  That  will  score  points 
with  the  self-righteous,  but  the  Russians 
will  not  be  embarrassed  Into  obeying  the 
rules  of  war. 

A  more  direct  deterrent  Is  required.  Dur- 
ing four  years  of  bUateral  chemical  warfare 
disarmament  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
the  U.S.  has  been  reducing  its  poison  gas 
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deterrent  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
building  up  Its  own.  The  Russians  have 
stone-walled  on  the  Issue  of  necessary  onslte 
inspection,  but  our  dovish  Anns  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency — always  with  an  eye 
to  SALT — has  continued  to  push  for  our 
xinllateral  disarmament  while  shrugging  off 
evidence  of  a  simultaneous  Soviet  buildup. 

The  trusting  way  has  failed.  Now  let  us 
try  another  way,  which  usually  works  better 
with  the  Soviets:  let  us  build  up  our  chem- 
war  deterrent.  A  report  by  Ckjl.  Charles  Bay. 
produced  with  gingerly  disclaimers  by  the 
Strategic  Studies  Institute  at  the  Army  War 
College,  offers  a  blueprint. 

Nobody  wants  to  vote  for  pwlson  gas.  But 
If  Mr.  Carter's  slapdash  doctrine  foolheart- 
edly  commits  U.S.  ground  troops  to  defend 
Pakistan's  border,  those  Americans  need 
more  than  ancient  gas  masks  to  face  equip- 
ment like  the  TMS-66  and  Soviet  rockets 
containing  poison  gas.  The  only  way  to  deter 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  Is  the  way  that  we 
prevented  the  Nazis  from  using  this  dread 
weapon  In  World  War  H:  by  showing  the 
aggressor  that  Its  use  of  poison  gas  would 
cause  effective  retaliation  m  kind. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  4.  1980] 
Yellow  Rain 
Government  officials  privately  confirm  that 
Soviet  forces  have  used  nerve  gas  known  as 
Soman  against  Afghan  tribesmen.  Soviet 
chemical  weapons  were  also  used  In  1978 
against  Meo  tribesmen  In  Laos  and  In  Yemen 
In  1964.  The  willingness  of  the  Soviets  to 
employ  such  loathsome  weapons,  not  as  a 
desperate  last  step,  but  as  an  opening  shot. 
Is  something  that  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  had 
better  start  thinking  realistically  about. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  Unlike  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  treaties,  the  Geneva  Protocol  Is 
binding  In  time  of  war  and  bans  the  first  use 
of  chemical  weapons.  Legally  the  Soviets 
have  loopholes  for  using  chemical  weapons 
In  Afghanistan.  They  signed  the  Protocol 
with  a  reservation  that  they  are  bound  only 
In  relation  to  other  parties.  Afghanistan  Is 
not  a  party  to  the  Protocol  and.  furthermore. 
the  Soviets  do  not  admit  that  they  are  at 
war  against  Afghanistan. 

Legalisms  aside,  large  scale  and  expensive 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  preparations  Indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  Intend  to 
be  bound  by  the  Protocol  in  conflict  against 
anyone,  party  to  the  Protocol  or  not.  Chem- 
ical warfare  capability  is  fully  integrated  In 
Soviet  forces.  Soviet  divisions  are  prepared 
to  attack  with  chemical  weapons  and  to  op- 
erate In  contaminated  environments.  Under 
the  Protocol  the  Soviets  could  only  make 
"second  use"  of  this  capablUty,  but  no  one 
else  has  "first  use"  capability. 

The  U.S.  has  renounced  the  first  use  of 
chemical  weapons  against  any  nation 
whether  or  not  a  party  to  the  Protocol.  There 
Is  a  small  amount  of  money  in  the  defense 
budget  for  chemical  warfare  research,  and 
the  U.S.  has  some  deteriorating  stocks  of 
chemical  weapons  which  are  largely  W-rid 
War  n  leftovers  that  served  as  Insurance 
against  first  use  by  the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese. But  U.S.  forces  at  the  present  time  do 
not  have  the  capability  to  employ  chemical 
weapons  and.  Indeed,  have  scant  defensive 
capability  against  chemical  weap>ons. 

Gassing  people  with  deadly  substances  as 
if  they  were  so  many  mosqultos  is  abhorrent 
to  the  moral  conscience  of  the  West.  Civil- 
ized people  have  a  hard  time  confronting 
the  Issue — which  may  be  the  reason  that 
Soviet  use  of  Inhuman  weapons  against  tech- 
nologically primitive  tribesmen  has  not  pro- 
duced a  barrage  of  moral  protests.  It  is  one 
of  those  unmentionables  that  diverts  our 
human  rights  concerns  to  Guatemalans 
swinging  nightsticks  against  left-wing  stu- 
dents. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  steel  our- 
selves for  there  may  be  worse  to  come.  In- 
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telllgence  sources  now  believe  that  the  So- 
viets have  used  biological  weapons  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Soviet  use  of  "microbe  bombs" 
would  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  1972  bio- 
logical treaty  that  bans  not  only  the  use  of 
such  weapons  but  also  their  development, 
production  and  possession.  The  arms  control 
conununlty  is  unsure  whether  the  Soviets  are 
complying  with  this  treaty.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, evidence  of  a  violation  can  be  brought 
before  the  UN  Security  Council,  forcing  the 
world  to  confront  an  issue  that  it  doesn't 
want  to  confront. 

The  repeated  use  of  chemical  warfare, 
meanwhile,  gives  a  good  indication  of  the 
general  regard  In  which  the  Soviets  hold 
treaties  and  conventions.  It  Is  a  powerful 
reason  not  to  ratify  a  Strategic  Arms  Treaty 
with  unveriflable  provisions  such  as  range 
limits  on  cruise  missiles.  And  also  a  reason 
not  to  proceed  with  negotiations  on  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  just  when 
the  government  is  wondering  Whether  there 
was  or  was  not  an  atomic  test  off  Antarctica 
last  year. 

Meanwhile,  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laos  have 
seen  the  effects  of  "yellow  rain,"  descending 
on  the  men.  women  and  children  of  primitive 
villages.  And  whether  as  a  systematic  antl- 
guerrllla  weapon  or  merely  to  indulge  Soviet 
curiosity,  in  the  vicinity  of  Feyzabad,  in 
areas  west  of  Kabul  and  around  Jalalabad, 
canisters  of  Soman  have  burst  open  in  the 
air.  spreading  vapors  that  penetrate  the  skin, 
paralyze  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
cause  violent  seizures  and  death. 


they  could  be  occupied  by  Soviet  or  Afghan 
government  troops  after  a  gas  attack. 

Gen.  David  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  Congress  about  a  year 
ago  that,  under  Soviet  military  doctrine, 
"the  basic  principle  Is  to  achieve  surprise 
by  using  massive  quantities  of  chemical 
agents  against  unprotected  troops  or  against 
equipment  or  on  terrain  to  deny  Its  use." 

U.S.  intelligence  sources  said  the  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  are  equipped  with 
PROG  battlefield  missiles,  which  they  said 
can  be  used  to  hurl  chemical  warheads  as 
well  as  either  high-explosive  or  nuclear 
weapons. 

Meanwhile.  Carter  administration  sources 
reported  yesterday  that  thousands  of  Soviet 
bureaucrats  have  moved  into  Afghanistan 
to  run  the  government,  and  East  German 
intelligence  agents  are  helping  to  operate 
the  security  system. 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  23,  1980] 

Use  of  Gas  bt  Soviets  in  Atchanistan 
Hinted 

U.S.  intelligence  sources  say  there  are  In- 
dications the  Soviets  may  have  used  deadly 
nerve  gas  against  anti-Marxist  rebels  In  five 
areas  of  Afghanistan. 

The  sources,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
said  the  evidence  is  hot  conclusive  enough 
to  permit  an  open  accusation  by  the  United 
States. 

But  they  said  U.S.  intelligence  specialists 
give  credence  to  descriptions  provided  by  a 
number  of  Afghan  refugees,  including  a  de- 
fecting army  officer. 

This  development  comes  less  than  a  week 
after  U.S.  Intelligence  sources  reported  that 
the  Soviet  army  had  brought  chemical  decon- 
taminating equipment  into  Afghanistan. 

According  to  the  new  reports,  the  gas  ap- 
parently was  contained  in  bombs  that  were 
dropped  from  airplanes  and  burst  In  the  air 
spewing  the  gas. 

This  vapor  caused  vomiting,  breathing  dif- 
ficulties, bowel  eruptions,  blindness,  paraly- 
sis and  then  death,  the  sources  said.  There 
was  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths. 

U.S.  specialists  said  the  effects,  as  described 
by  the  Afghan  refugees,  correspond  to  known 
results  from  a  Soviet  nerve  agent  called 
Soman.  They  believe  the  same  kind  of  nerve 
gas  was  used  against  Laotian  tribesmen 
resisting  Communist  forces  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

One  intelligence  report  suggests  the  lethal 
agent  was  used  against  Afghan  rebel  tribes- 
men as  early  as  last  August  or  September 
in  the  Panjshlr  Valley  northeast  of  Kabul. 
Russian  advisers  were  serving  with  the 
Afghan  army  at  that  time,  although  the  full- 
scale  Soviet  anay  movement  into  Afghani- 
stan did  not  come  until   late   last  month. 

Sources  said  the  other  four  Incidents  re- 
portedly occurred  last  week  near  Falzabad 
and  m  Takhar  Province,  both  In  northeast 
Afghanistan  where  rebel  resistance  has  been 
stiff;  in  Bamian  Province,  west  of  Kabul: 
and  near  Jalalabad,  which  lies  close  to  Paki- 
stan. 

In  telling  the  AP  about  sightings  of  Soviet 
chemical  decontamination  equipment  in 
Afghanistan,  U.S.  specialists  suggested  It 
might  be  used  to  clean  up  affected  areas  so 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  information  about  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  Afghanistan  is,  of 
necessity,  higlaly  classified.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  it  is  of  great  importance, 
however,  that  the  world  know  the  full 
truth  about  Soviet  chemical  weapons 
use  in  Afghanistan,  and  I  will  work  for 
public  hearings  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  where  this  issue 
can  be  fully  and  openly  explored.  For  this 
reason,  this  resolution  expands  upon  the 
House  resolution  to  include  reference  to 
the  use  of  lethal  chemical  weapons  in 
Afghanistan,  as  well  as  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  believe  we  have 
most  to  fear  is  that  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  will  become  an  "acceptable" 
form  of  international  behavior.  It  has 
been  said  that  chemical  weapons  could 
conceivably  become  the  poor  nation's 
nuclear  weapon  of  the  eighties  and  nine- 
ties. The  technical  and  financial  invest- 
ments required  to  produce  and  deliver 
lethal  chemical  agents  are  well  within 
the  means  of  much  of  the  Third  "World, 
should  they  decide  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection. "Without  question  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  around  the 
globe  would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
world  peace  and  order.  It  is  therefore  the 
grave  obligation  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  to  expose  and  denounce  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  wherever  it 
occurs  and  bring  the  full  weight  of  in- 
ternational condemnation  to  bear 
against  those  who  perpetrate  such  crimes 
against  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  the  awareness 
and  the  concern  of  the  Senate  for  docu- 
mented chemical  weapons  use  in  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Afghanistan,  to  condemn 
such  acts  as  a  violation  of  international 
law  and  morality  and  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  place  this  issue  squarely  before 
the  commimity  of  civilized  nations. 
Specifically  it  directs  the  President  to: 

First.  Undertake  urgent  diplomatic 
action  to  seek  immediate  cessation  of 
chemical  weapons  use  by  the  Soviets  and 
Vietnamese; 

Second.  Express  strong  concern  before 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament over  these  incidents; 

Third.  Accelerate  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  general  prohibi- 
tion on  the  production,  stockpiling  or 
use  of  chemical  weapons;  and 

Fourth.  Report  to  the  Congress  within 
6  months  on  what  actions  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  on  this  matter. 


JMI 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
matter  can  be  expeditiously  handled  by 
this  body  so  that  the  Congress  can  be 
unified  in  its  response  to  the  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  in  Indochina  and 
Afghanistan.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Glenn  join 
me  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  res- 
olution.* 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

appropriations  sxtbcommittee  on  the 
department  of  the  interior 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  I  wish  to 
announce  the  1980  hearing  schedule  on 
Presidential  budget  requests  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  examining 
spending  estimates  for  natural  resou'-ces 
and  energy  programs,  Indian  and  ter- 
ritorial affairs,  and  cultural  activities. 
These  hearings  span  4  months  in  all, 
and  it  is  important  that  public  notice  be 
given  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
unusually  early  schedule  for  some  non- 
goverrmiental  witnesses  this  year.  "We 
have  scheduled  February  27  and  28  for 
those  witnesses  who  wish  to  appear  in 
connection  with  Indian  program  fund- 
ing. This  will  coincide  with  similar  hear- 
ings in  the  House.  The  remaining  outside 
witnesses  are  scheduled  for  May  15  and 
16. 

The  subcommittee  is  adopting  a  new 
procedure  for  these  outside  witnesses 
this  year.  As  usual,  all  statements 
of  witnesses  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
hearing  record.  However,  because  of  the 
compressed  legislative  schedule  and  the 
intensified  demands  of  conflicting  com- 
mittee schedules,  staff  sessions  will  be 
scheduled  for  outside  witnesses  in  lieu  of 
the  normal  hearings.  Those  witnesses 
who  wish  to  make  an  oral  presentation 
to  the  subcommittee  will  be  given  time 
to  brief  the  staff.  A  complete  record  will 
be  maintained  of  the  staff  sessions,  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  will  pre- 
side and  participate  on  occasion,  but  only 
as  time  permits. 

This  procedure  has  been  adopted  to  in- 
sure that  all  witnesses  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  address  their  views  to  the 
subcommittee  although  direct  contact 
with  committee  members  will  not  be  pos- 
sible in  all  instances.  This  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  alternative  of  canceling 
hearings. 

The  hearing  regularly  scheduled  for 
congressional  witnesses  will  be  held  on 
May  14  this  year,  and  I  urge  all  Senators 
with    proposals    for    program    funding 
under  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  to 
schedule  an  appearance  at  this  hearing. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    the    subcommittee    hearing 
schedule  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
1980    Hearing    Schedule — Senate    Subcom- 
mittee  on  the   Department  of  Interior 
And  Related  Agencies.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 

(10:00  a.m.,  unless  otherwise  notified) 

FEBRUARY 

Room  1224:  Friday  16,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Room  1224:  Tuesday  19,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Room  1224:  Wednesday  20,  Navajo- Hopl 
Relocation  Commission;  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Historic  Preservation;  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars. 

Room  1224:  Thursday  21,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation;  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission;  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 

Room  1224:  Wednesday  27,  Staff  sessions 
for  nonogovermental  witnesses  on  Indian 
programs. 

Room  1224:  Thursday  28,  Staff  sessions  for 
nongovernmental  witnesses  on  Indian  pro- 
grams. 

MARCH 

Room  1223:  Tuesday  4,  Indian  Health 
Service. 

Room  1223:  Wednesday  5.  Office  of  Surface 
Mining. 

Room  1223:  Thursday  6.  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Room  1114:  Tuesday  11,  Secretary  of  Ener- 
gy 

Room  1223:  Wednesday  12,  Office  of  In- 
dian Education;  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices. 

Room  1223:  Thursday  13.  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary; Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

Room  1223:  Tuesday  18,  DOE:  Alternative 
fuels. 

Room  1224:  Wednesday  19,  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Room  1223:  Thursday  20,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Room  1223:  Tuesday  25,  DOE:  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve;  Production,  Demon.,  and 
Distribution. 

Room  1223:  Wednesday  26,  Office  of  Water 
Research  and  Technology. 

Room  1223:  Thursday  27.  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

APRIL 

Room  1224:  Tuesday  1.  Office  of  Territories. 

Room  1224:  Wednesday  2,  Office  of  Terri- 
tories. 

Room  1224:  Thursday  3,  DOE:  Fossil. 

Room  1223:  Tuesday  15,  Federal  Inspector 
for  Alaska  Pipeline;  DOE:  Energy  Informa- 
tion Admin. 

Room  1223:  Wednesday  16,  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art;  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

Room  1223:  Thursday  17.  Forest  Service. 

Room  1223:  Tuesday  22.  DOE:  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration. 

Room  1223:  Wednesday  23,  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

Room  1223:  Thursday  24,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Room  1224:  Tuesday  29,  Heritage  Con- 
servation and  Recreation  Service. 

Room  1224:  Wednesday  30,  DOE:  Con- 
servation. 

MAT 

Room  1224:  Thursday  1.  HCRS:  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. 

Room  1224:  Wednesday  7,  U.8.  Geological 
Survey. 

Room  1224:  Tuesday  13,  National  Park 
Service. 

Room  1223:  Wednesday  14,  Congressional 
witnesses. 

Room  1114:  Thursday  16,  Staff  sessions  for 
nongovernmental  witnesses. 

Room  1224:  Friday  16,  Staff  sessions  for 
nongovernmental  witnesses. 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
forestrt 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  S.  2249,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  minimum  level  of 
price  support  on  quota  peanuts  for  the 
1980  and  1981  crops.  The  committee  has 
invited  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 


ture and  representatives  of  the  peanut 
growers,  shellers,  and  manufacturer 
groups  to  testify  on  this  legislation. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
March  6  beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  in  room 
324  RusseU  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  William  Bates  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  staff  at  224- 
2035.* 

SUBCOMMrrrEE    on    parks,    recreation,    AMD 
RENEWABLE   RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Renewable  Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
25,  1980  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing. Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S. 
2233,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Forest  Service 
to  acquire  lands  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in 
California. 

For  furtner  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Thomas  Williams  or  Deborah  Merrick  at 
224-7146. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
record  should  write  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renew- 
able Resources,  room  3106.  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATUSAL  RESOUmCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
27.  1989,  begirming  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S. 
1784.  a  bill  to  improve  the  electric  gen- 
eration efficiency  of  joint  Federal-civil- 
ian pooling  practices  in  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Rus- 
sell R.  Brown,  Professional  Staff  on  ex- 
tension 42366.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should  write 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  room  3106,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY,  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERA- 
TION  AND  FEDERAL  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  would 
like  to  announce  a  hearing  that  will  be 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Federal  Serv- 
ices of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  On  Wednesday,  February  13, 
1980,  at  10  am.,  in  room  3302  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  the  sub- 
committee wUl  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  742, 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Recw- 
ganization  Act  of  1979. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Sandj-  Spec- 
tor  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
2627.* 
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SEI.ECT   COMMITTEE   ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Paperwork  Elimination  and  Management 
on  February  13,  1980.  at  10  a.m..  in  the 
City  Council  Chambers,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Witnesses  appearing  before  the  cwn- 
mittee  will  be:  Mr.  Hamilton  Pinkalla. 
American   Bio-Synthetics;    Mr.  Charles 
Tyng,  Grueber,  Buestrin,  Allan  Limited; 
Mr.  Daniel  Wanta.  Bar-Coat  Blacktop, 
Inc.;  Mr.  Charles  Nothstine.  vice-presi- 
dent, Straubel  Paper  Co.;  and  Mr.  War- 
ren Loveland,  Loveland  Real  Estate.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FRAUD   HOTLINE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  waste  in  the  Government  is 
costing  the  taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 
This  was  the  thrust  of  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  Comptroller  General,  El- 
mer Staats,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
legislative  branch  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  December  4, 1978. 

At  that  hearing,  I  suggested  that  a  na- 
tionwide toll  free  fraud  hotline  be  in- 
stalled at  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce. 
With  the  strong  support  of  the  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
and  the  full  cooperation  of  Comptrol- 
ler General  Staats,  the  fraud  hotline  was 
installed  at  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice and  became  operational  in  Janu- 
ary of  1979. 

The  nationwide  toll-free  fraud  hot- 
line is  800-424-5454.  In  the  Washing- 
ton D.C.  metropoUtan  area  the  niun- 
ber  is  633-6987. 

HOTLINE    CASE     EXAMPLES 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  nine  hotline 
case  examples.  These  examples  show  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Fraud  Task  Force  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  terms  of  re- 
storing integrity  to  the  operations  of 
Government. 

FALSIFICATION    OF    TIME    CARDS 

As  a  result  of  a  call  to  the  hotline,  and 
investigation  by  the  agency  involved,  ad- 
ministrative action  was  taken  for  falsi- 
fication of  time  cards. 

THEFT    OF     MATERIAL 

The  caJler  alleged  theft  of  material 
from  a  Government  warehouse  by  main- 
tenance employees.  The  allegation  was 
substantiated  and  administrative  action 
taken. 

AFDC    AND    FOOD    STAMPS 

The  caller  alleged  that  an  individual 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  (AFDC)  and  food  stamps 
was  working  and  receiving  alimony.  A 
large  bank  accoimt  was  also  alleged.  In- 
vestigation determined  the  individual 
had  received  $3,181  in  overpayments  and 
the  case  is  awaiting  prosecution. 

INELIGIBLE     PARTICIPANTS 

A  complaint  alleged  that  a  State 
agency  receiving  Federal  funds  for  train- 
ing was  allowing  ineligible  participants. 
This  allegation  was  basically  substanti- 


ated and  the  Federal  agency  is  currently 
questioning  over  $138,000  of  the  cost  in- 
curred. 

LONG    LUNCHES 

An  allegation  was  received  that  a  su- 
pervisor at  a  Federal  agency  was  allow- 
ing his  employees  to  take  long  lunches 
and  not  charging  leave.  The  complaint 
was  resolved  through  the  resignation  and 
reassignment  of  the  personnel  involved. 

NONWfORK    BT    A    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEE 

An  allegation  was  received  concerning 
nonwork  by  a  Federal  employee  during 
duty  hours.  This  employee  submitted  his 
resignation. 

CONTRACT   COMPLAINT 

A  complaint  alleged  a  contract  was 
awarded  for  street,  sidewalk,  and  gutter 
repair,  but  that  a  poor  job  was  done.  As 
a  result  of  this  complaint,  the  contractor 
agreed  to  correct  the  defects ;  that  is,  re- 
paving  streets,  et  cetera,  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government. 

FALSE    CLAIMS 

The  caller,  who  is  a  resident  in  a  sec- 
tion 8  housing  development,  claims  his 
landlord  is  trying  to  assess  damage 
charges  improperly  to  tenants.  Caller  be- 
lieves HUD  will  pay  these  charges  but 
should  not.  The  caller's  allegation  was 
substantiated  and  action  is  being  taken 
to  preclude  the  landlord  from  future 
participation  in  the  program. 

OVERBtLLINC    AND    CONTRACT    NONPERFORMANCE 

A  hotline  allegation  of  significant  over- 
billing  and  contract  nonperformance  for 
maintenance  services  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, has  been  verified  at  the  site  in 
question  and  may  be  taking  place  nation- 
wide. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  examples  I  have 
cited  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  hotline 
calls  that  have  been  followed  up  so  far. 
Many  more  are  being  investigated  and 
some  cases  have  already  been  referred  to 
the  Justice  Department  for  possible  pros- 
ecution. 

The  Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Elmer 
Staats,  the  head  of  the  Fraud  Task  Force, 
George  Egan,  and  the  staff  of  the  hot- 
line imit  under  Bob  Meyer  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  very  fine  efforts  to 
reinstill  a  sense  of  integrity  in  Federal 
Government  operations.* 


FIFTY    HOSTAGES— ONE    HUNDRED 
DAYS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Monday  we 
face  a  sober  anniversary:  50  hostages; 
100  days.  One  hundred  days  ago  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran,  sovereign 
American  soil,  was  invaded  by  a 
militant  group  of  terrorists  and  radical 
leftists — some  of  them  trained  by  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization — 
and  with  the  connivance  and  approval  of 
the  Iranian  Government.  These  extrem- 
ists kidnaped  our  diplomatic  personnel, 
holding  their  lives  and  our  national  hon- 
or hostage,  justifying  their  criminal  act 
in  a  hypocritical  bid  for  power.  Today 
there  are  still  50  Americans  they  are 
holding,  and  it  has  been  100  days  since 
their  crisis,  and  our  crisis,  began. 

For  a  long  time  most  of  us,  because  of 
the  tense,  very  critical  situation  in  Teh- 


ran, refrained  from  criticizing  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Iranian  policy.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  hostage  situation  is  the  most 
decisive,  when  prompt  action  can  make 
or  break  the  deadlock,  and  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  safety  and  danger.  We 
did  not  criticize  the  President  even 
though  many  of  us  believed — and  are 
every  day  more  certain  of  it — that  his 
weak  and  indecisive  foreign  policy  had 
contributed  to  the  making  of  our  crises 
in  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

THROWING  AWAY  OUR  BARGAINING  POSITION 

We  hesitated  yet  again  when  the 
President  threw  away  our  only  viable 
bargaining  tool,  military  power,  from  the 
very  start,  even  though  force  was  the 
only  thing  the  militants  had  to  fear  from 
us.  We  could  not  know  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  use  force,  not  without  the  infor- 
mation only  a  President  can  have,  so  we 
and  the  entire  Nation  had  to  trust  the 
President's  judgment.  We  wondered  all 
the  same  if  it  could  be  wise  to  withhold 
even  the  threat  of  force  as  a  bargaining 
weapon,  when  no  other  action  we  could 
take  would  harm  or  infiuence  the  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeini  or  the  militants  hold- 
ing our  people. 

It  took  4  weeks  before  President  Carter 
brought  one  of  our  aircraft  carriers  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  making  sure  until  then 
that  the  United  States,  once  the  most 
powerful  Nation  in  the  world,  had  no 
military  options  to  inspire  fear  or  respect 
in  the  Iranians.  It  has  been  over  100 
days,  nearly  four  times  those  4  weeks, 
and  with  no  credible  threat  against 
them,  the  kidnapers  still  hold  our  50 
Americans  hostage. 

Does  restraint  mask  indecision,  and 
rhetoric  parade  for  inaction?  We  are  all 
thankful  the  hostages  still  live,  and  wc 
pray  for  the  terrible  injury  they  have 
suffered  already.  But  we  find  our  Presi- 
dent only  beginning  to  sound  tough  when 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond to  a  crisis  saw  the  whole  fragile. 
South  Asian  region  start  to  fragment. 
The  Russians,  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II.  marched  with  impunity 
into  a  sovereign  nation  and  ruthlessly 
took  it  over.  They  installed  their  own 
puppet  regime  in  Afghanistan,  and  are 
now  poised  to  take  advantage  of  the  col- 
lapse of  either  Iran  or  Pakistan.  These 
nations  were  strong  and  safe  when  Mr. 
Carter  took  office,  but  now  their  future  is 
very  much  in  doubt. 

Now  that  the  crisis  is  infinitely  worse 
than  when  it  began,  100  days  ago,  we 
are  forced  to  reassess  our  alternatives. 
In  a  dramatic  turnabout  from  the  first 
thousand  and  more  days  of  his  admin- 
istration. Jimmy  Carter  has  suddenly 
decided  we  need  better  military  capabili- 
ties and  higher  defense  spending. 

A   LITaNY   OF  WEAKNESS 

In  global  affairs  over  the  last  3  years 
there  is  a  long  list  of  things  we  can  point 
to  and  say.  these  things  were  mistakes; 
they  should  not  have  happened:  and 
that  list  is  the  sum  total  of  Mr.  Carter's 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  Further- 
more, we  are  not  just  using  hindsight. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  many 
other  Republicans,  and  even  some  Demo- 
crats, cried  out  at  the  time  that  these 
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policies  were  wrong,  and  they  were  head- 
ing America  down  the  wrong  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  this  disastrous  non- 
policy  we  have  seen  during  the  past  3 
years  produced  the  mess  we  are  in  now. 
There  was  nothing  inevitable  about  it. 
In  fiscal  years  1976.  1977.  and  1978  in 
budget  authority  and  in  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978  in  outlays  (expenditures)  the 
Ford  administration  reversed  the  down- 
ward trend  in  defense  spending,  despite 
annual  reductions  by  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress.  But  what  did 
President  Carter  do? 

The  record  shows  the  President  re- 
duced proposed  defense  budgets  for  1979 
through  1983  (a  6-year  period)  by  $57 
billion,  an  average  cut  of  $9.5  billion  per 
year.  He  slashed  the  strategic  program 
$24  billion.  General  purpose  forces  by 
$25  billion,  and  our  vital  long-range  re- 
search and  development  program  by  $10 
billion.  Carter  cut  the  projected  Navy 
budget  through  1983  by  almost  $26  bil- 
lion (41  percent  of  the  total) . 

In  the  strategic  sector,  in  order  to  buy 
SALT  n.  the  Carter  administration  trag- 
ically delayed  or  canceled  vital  pro- 
grams. The  MX  missile,  designed  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  achieving  a  first-strike 
capability,  will  be  delayed  at  least  4  years 
until  1989  at  a  time  when  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  will  become  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  strategic  strength. 

In  1977,  President  Carter  canceled  the 
B-1  bomber  program  whxh  would  have 
brought  244  modern  aircraft  on  line  to 
replace  the  aging  B-52's.  now  25  years 
old  and  not  adequate  for  the  decade  of 
the  eighties. 

The  Trident  submarine  under  Carter 
was  cut  back  and  the  initial  operational 
deployment  was  delayed  by  2  years.  The 
neutron  bomb,  a  valuable  weapon  for 
securing  the  NATO  fiank.  was  canceled. 

In  1976,  President  Ford  and  I  chal- 
lenged the  Carter-Mondale  team  during 
the  debates  to  justify  their  irresponsible 
calls  for  cuts  in  defense  spending  pro- 
grams. Now  the  Soviet  Union  is  stronger 
militarily  and  has  perhaps  achieved  stra- 
tegic superiority. 

The  Russians  feel  free  to  be  more 
aggressive  worldwide,  while  all  our 
foreign  policy  signals  to  the  Russians 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been 
negative.  There  is  a  litanv  of  foreign 
policy  failures — from  the  time  Carter 
first  took  ofiflce  and  canceled  our  over- 
flights over  Cuba  to  the  present  crisis. 
President  Carter  consistently  retreated 
from  our  world  responsibilities :  In  Pan- 
ama, by  giving  away  the  canal:  In  Tai- 
wan, by  canceling  our  mutual  defense 
treaty:  In  South  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines, by  trying  to  reduce  our  troops 
stationed  there.  He  failed  to  challenge 
Russian-  and  Cuban-proxy  aggression 
in  Africa.  He  sought  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  our  most  persistent 
enemies.  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  He 
failed  to  support  the  Shah  of  Iran  and 
may  have  directly  contributed  to  the  fall 
of  his  government.  And  20  months  ago  he 
failed  to  make  any  protest  when  the 
Communists  first  seized  power  in  a  previ- 
ously neutral  Afghanistan. 

The  President  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  mess  our  foreign  policy  has 


become.  He  must  assume  the  blame  for 
our  massive  military  unprei>aredness,  for 
he  has  cut  the  defense  budget  by  $60 
billion.  The  President,  the  man  in 
charge,  was  amply  warned,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility is  his.  The  crisis  in  Iran  is 
the  result  of  his  ineptitude.  The  percep- 
tion by  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
America  will  no  longer  take  actions  to 
protect  its  interests,  ror  that  it  has  the 
capability  should  it  decide  to  do  so,  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  Carter  legacy  to  world 
affairs. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
have  the  answer  as  to  how  we  can  rescue 
the  hostages.  There  comes  a  time  in  a 
crisis  when  there  has  been  so  much  hesi- 
tation, so  many  failures  to  react,  that  all 
the  remaining  options  have  seemingly 
unacceptable  risks — a  kind  of  post-panic 
parah^sis  sets  in  and  ever^'one  stands 
and  waits,  hoping,  just  hoping  for  the 
best.  This  has  been  the  Jimmy  Carter 
approach.  It  has  been  100,  long,  endless 
days  for  the  prisoners  in  Tehran.  We 
are  still  hoping  with  them,  and  praying 
for  them,  and  waiting,  for  that  is  all  that 
remains.  And  wondering  where  the  next 
crisis  will  be,  where  the  next  American 
hostage  will  be  taken.  At  least  after  100 
days  there  are  still  only  50  hostages.* 


DEBATING  DICKEY-LINCOLN  ON  ITS 
MERITS 

•  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  the  water  resources  authoriza- 
tion. H.R.  4788.  It  is  a  controversial  bill, 
as  each  of  us  knows.  One  very  small 
portion  of  this  very  big  bill  deals  with 
an  important  potential  source  of  energy 
for  my  energy -poor  region:  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project. 

Dickey-Lincoln  was  authorized  in  1965, 
but  opposition  from  private  power  in- 
terests and  coal  companies  kept  the  proj- 
ect on  the  shelf  until  1974.  That  year. 
the  Congress  appropriated  $800,000  to 
renew  the  planning  process  and  begin  an 
environmental  impact  statement. 

Opponents  of  the  project  have  fought 
this  planning  process,  and  have  sought 
to  rescind  congressional  authorization. 
It  is  ironic  that  so-called  environmental 
organizations  have  opposed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. But  that  is  only  one  of  the  many 
in  the  debate  over  Dickey-Lincoln. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  year,  Dickey- 
Lincoln  will  be  debated  on  its  merits.  In 
the  weeks  ahead,  I  will  be  discussed  with 
my  colleagues  the  facts  established  about 
Dickey-Lincoln  during  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  pre-construction 
reviews  any  Federal  project  has  ever 
undergone.  I  will  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  some  of  the  odd  and  unxisual 
argiunents  against  Dickey  which  attempt 
to  shift  the  debate  from  fact  to  false- 
hood. And  I  will  focus  on  the  ironies  of 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  debate  when  it  is 
appropriate. 

Here  is  the  first  such  case: 

Preconvention  caucuses  will  be  held 
on  Sunday  by  the  Maine  Democratic 
Party.  Last  week  a  rumor  spread  like  a 
prairie  fire  through  the  State  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  was  supporting  construction 


of  Dickey-Lincoln  in  an  effort  to  gain 
my  endorsement.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

It  has  been  the  fact  that  President 
Carter's  responsiveness  to  Maine  has  not 
been  based  on  political  expediency,  but 
on  a  willingness  to  listen  and  the  com- 
mitment to  act  on  the  merits  that  I  find 
most  refreshing. 

It  is  true  President  Carter  has  sup- 
ported the  planning  process  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  His  budget  for  the  1981  fiscal 
year  includes  $795,000  to  complete  wild- 
life mitigation  studies.  But  he  has  not 
committed  himself  to  construction 
funds.  And  I  have  not  asked  him  to. 
Both  of  us  prefer  to  wait  until  the  en- 
vironmental studies  are  complete,  so  the 
impact  of  the  project  can  be  fairly  meas- 
ured against  the  low-cost,  non-polluting 
power  Dickey -Lincoln  would  provide  to 
Maine  and  New  England. 

I  intend  to  make  a  forceful  case  to 
the  President.  I  wUl  make  my  case  on 
the  basis  of  facts.  I  am  confident  that 
the  merits  of  the  project  will  convince 
the  President  to  support  Dickey-Lincoln. 
I  am  just  as  certain  that  opponents  will 
prefer  to  avoid  the  facts  in  favor  of  mis- 
statements, political  leverage  and 
threats.  Finally,  I  am  sure  President 
Carter  will  want  the  facts. 

President  Carter  has  been  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  people  in  Maine.  He  has  al- 
ways been  willing  to  let  us  make  our  own 
case.  When  we  sought  Federal  aid  for 
the  fishing  industry,  we  made  our  best 
case.  When  we  sought  reversal  of  a 
threatened  cutback  of  Loring  Air  Force 
Base,  we  made  our  best  case.  And  were 
helped  in  both  instances.  Now,  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  indig- 
enous source  of  energy  for  our  State 
and  our  region,  when  our  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil  is  causing  great  personal  and 
economic  hardship.  I  am  confident  Pres- 
ident Carter  will  want  to  hear  the  facts. 
Whether  his  conclusion  matches  mine  is 
a  question  only  time  will  answer. 

Yet  the  nmior  persists  that  some  sort 
of  deal  has  been  struck.  The  rumor  may 
have  been  started  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
credit President  Carter  with  Maine  vot- 
ers. Certainly,  the  suggestion  of  a  deal 
is  an  insult  to  both  the  President  and  to 
me. 

Or,  the  rumor  may  have  been  bom  in 
the  overheated  imagination  of  opponents 
who  spend  night  and  day  in  suspicious 
fear  that  some  scheme  is  afoot  to  force 
Dickey-Lincoln  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  of  Main 3.  There  is  no  such  scheme. 

There  are  only  the  facts.  They  can- 
not be  ignored.  In  my  judgment,  the  facts 
are  powerful  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Dickey-Lincoln.  Opponents  will  try  to 
avoid  those  facts,  manipulate  them,  and 
construct  half-truths,  suspicions  and  ir- 
relevancies  to  make  their  case.  That 
course  is  at  their  disposal.  But  I  warn 
them  that  the  Senate  will  accommodate 
honest  differences  of  opinion;  it  will  not 
accept  sleight-of-hand. 

President  Carter  has  established  a  fine 
record  of  environmental  concern.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  orga- 
nized environmental  groups  that  this  fine 
record  is  being  attacked  in  many  forums, 
and   his   intellectual   honesty   is   being 
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assailed  in  the  Dickey -Lincoln  case.  I 
know  how  he  must  feel.* 


FRENCH/WEST     GERMAN     SUMMIT 
DEMONSTRATES  NATO  SOLIDAR- 

mr 

•  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  35th 
semiannual  French/West  German  simi- 
mit  of  President  Valery  Oiscard 
d'Estalng  and  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  between  February  3  and  5  re- 
sulted in  the  issuance  of  a  most  impor- 
tant statement  by  the  two  national 
leaders.  The  joint  communique  stated 
that— 

The  Soviet  military  Intervention  In  Af- 
ghanistan Is  unacceptable  and  creates  grave 
dangers  for  the  stability  of  the  region  and 
for  peace. 

This  assessment  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  coincides  closely  with  the  views 
of  the  United  States  and  demonstrates 
that  the  common  threat  is  clearly  per- 
ceived by  two  of  our  most  important 
NATO  partners.  I  shall  include  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  official 
translation  of  this  ctHnmunique. 

This  common  perception  of  the  Soviet 
threat   lays   the  groundwork   for  Joint 
action  in  meeting  it.  We  and  our  NATO 
partners  need  now  to  initiate  talks  to 
determine  specific  actions  to  respond  to 
the  Soviet  aggression  in   Afghanistan. 
Possibilities  for  such  joint  action  include 
the  following:  A  reduction  of  the  finan- 
cial credits  that  the  West  offers  to  the 
Soviet  Union— a  step  reported  to  be  taken 
this  morning  by  Japan — a  division  of 
labor,    suggested    both    by    Chancellor 
Schmidt       and       President       Giscard 
d'Estaing,  between  the  European  mem- 
bers of  NATO  and  the  United  States  for 
shoring  up  our  defenses  m  Europe  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  possible  joint  naval 
force  deployments  on  the  oil  routes  in 
and  from  the  Middle  East,  which  are  our 
common  lifeline.  These  possibilities  are 
in  addition  to  the  actions  already  under- 
taken by  President  Carter,  such  as  the 
grain  and  technology  embargoes  and  the 
Olympic    and    cultural    exchange    boy- 
cotts, which  are  now  being  seriously  dis- 
cussed by  various  points  of  the  decision- 
making process  in  several  NATO  and 
non-NATO  coimtries. 

Mr.  President,  a  common,  shared 
Western  response  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  continued  protection  of  Western 
interests  both  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
and  the  world.  The  communique  of  the 
French/West  German  summit  demon- 
strates that  the  groundwork  has  been 
laid.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  next 
vital  steps. 

The  communique  follows: 
Joint  P«rNCH/FRG  Declasation  Isstjtd  Dxm- 

mo     GiSCAKD/SCHMlDT    BlLATZXAI,     CONSUL- 
TATIONS 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  undertook  an  In-depth  examina- 
tion of  the  International  situation  In  light  of 
events  In  Afghanistan.  They  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  which  outline  the  policy 
of  the  two  countries  In  the  present  circum- 
stance. 

(1)  They  Judge  the  Soviet  military  Inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan  unacceptable  and 
note  that  it  creates  grave  dangers  for  the 


stability  of  the  region  and  for  peace.  They 
Judge  It  Indispensable  that  it  (the  Interven- 
tion) be  ended  without  delay,  as  has  been  re- 
quested by  a  large  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  This  Is  the 
only  means  to  restore  a  situation  conforming 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  needs  of  International  peace. 

(2)  They  consider  that  the  present  crisis 
could  set  m  train  a  process  which,  to  a 
greater  and  greater  degree,  and  no  matter 
what  the  Intention,  could  have  the  most 
serious  consequences  for  the  world.  They 
wish  to  reaffirm,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  fedellty  of  their  own  countries  to  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  their  determination 
to  honor  the  commitments  related  thereto. 

(3)  They  take  note  of  the  fact,  that  be- 
cause of  the  events  m  Afghanistan,  detente 
has  become  more  difficult  and  more  uncer- 
tain and  that  as  a  consequence  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan  Is 
necessary.  They  declare  that  detente  coiUd 
not  resist  a  new  shock  of  the  same  type.  In 
this  event  France  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  would  take,  in  liaison  with  their 
allies,  the  measures  which  would  be  necessary 
In  this  circumstance  to  guarantee  their  se- 
curity and  defend  International  stability. 

(4)  They  understand  the  preoccupation 
voiced  by  the  countries  genuinely  attached 
to  nonallgnment  and  they  affirm  that  these 
countries  have  their  own  role  to  play  in  ad- 
vancing peace  and  world  stability.  They  are 
also  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  Insure  that 
an  East-West  confrontation  not  extend  to 
the  third  world. 

(5)  Prance  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  whose  populations  have  been  sub- 
jected, on  their  own  soil,  to  two  world  wars, 
have  worked  for  30  years  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  stable  and  more  peaceful 
world.  Their  mutual  reconciliation,  their 
common  participation  in  European  construc- 
tion, their  parallel  action  In  favor  of  detente 
are  steps  toward  this  objective.  They  believe 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  European 
powers  have  particular  responsibilities.  They 
underline  their  wUllngness  to  exercise  these 
to  assure,  in  concert  with  their  allies,  that 
the  fundamental  balance  which  determines 
the  security  of  their  countries  and  that  ot 
Europe  Is  preserved. 

(6)  Their  efforts  to  overcome  the  crisis 
would  serve  no  purpose  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  demonstrates  its  wUllngness  to  re- 
spond. They  have  noted  the  statements  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  stated  the  in- 
tention to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Afghani- 
stan. It  Is  necessary  that  these  statements 
be  translated  into  facts.  This  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  discussions  on  which  depend 
security  and  the  future  of  peace.« 
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The  sustained  effort  of  the  alliance  to 
integrate  Poles  and  PoUsh  tradition  into 
American  life  have  given  us  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Polish  culture  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  have  had.  Fortunately,  Polish 
culture  and  the  Polish  lifestyle  have  not 
been  obliterated  in  the  American  "melt- 
ing pot"  and  are  enjoying  a  renewed  vi- 
taUty  today. 

As  America  moves  into  the  1980's  it 
is  fitting  that  we  recognize  the  Polish  Na- 
tional AUiance  now  beginning  its  second 
century  for  its  achievements  in  enriching 
the  lives  not  only  of  Polish  Americans 
but  of  all  of  us.» 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  POLISH 
NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  15.  1880.  a  group  of  men  of  Pol- 
ish origin  met  in  Philadelphia  to  estab- 
lish the  Polish  National  Alliance.  Their 
aim  was  to  bring  together  the  many  ex- 
isting Polish  societies  into  a  unified  na- 
tional organization  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  Polish  Americans  and  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  Polish  cultural  heri- 
tage. 

America  in  the  past  100  years  has  bene- 
fited from  the  work  and  energy  of  this 
outstanding  Polish  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. Members  of  the  alliance  have  served 
American  causes  in  war  and  peace.  Their 
laljor  helped  build  the  cities  and  the  rail- 
roads that  span  our  Nation.  Their  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  has  been  inval- 
uable. 


OBSERVING  THE  32D  BIRTHDAY  OP 

ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
an'  20.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  turned  32 
This  is  generally  the  age  at  which  men  of 
his  stature  realize  the  full  potential  of 
their  inteUect  and  head  toward  growing 
maturity  among  family  and  friends.  For 
Shcharansky,  arrested  in  1977  and 
"tried"  in  1978,  the  past  2  years  have 
been  a  period  of  darkness,  marked  by 
tragedy:  The  death  of  his  father  whom 
he  was  not  allowed  to  see  one  last  time- 
separation  from  his  young  wife  Avitai 
now  living  in  Israel,  and  ill  health.  He 
has  been  suffering  from  severe  headaches 
and  problems  with  his  vision,  the  toU 
taken  by  the  regimen  of  labor  camp  con- 
ditions. 

For  the  past  2  years.  I  have  advocated 
that  we  restrict  scientific  exchanges  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  a  major  effort  to  let 
the  U.S.S.R.  understand  that  their  treat- 
ment of  "dissidents."  men  like  Shchar- 
ansky and  others,  could  not  be  tolerated 
and  was  a  violation  of  those  human  rights 
the  Soviet  Union  had  pledged  to  observe, 
by  becoming  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  in  1975.  FoUowing  the  "trials"  of 
Orlov  and  Shcharansky  in  1978.  I  felt 
then,  as  I  do  now.  that  the  United  States 
possessed  a  measure  of  leverage  we  could 
use  in  insisting  that  the  provisions  of 
Helsinki  be  respected  by  all  participants. 
Professor  Sakharov  expressed  similar 
feelings  in  a  collection  of  essays— "Alarm 
and  Hope" — in  which  he  urged  political, 
scientific,  and  cultural  leaders  of  the 
West  to  use  all  possible  leverage,  quiet 
and  public,  in  an  attempt  to  correct  hu- 
man violations  in  Eastern  Europe. 

I  am  gratified.  2  years  later,  to  note  the 
words  of  Dr.  Handler,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  quoted 
in  an  article  published  by  Daniel  E. 
Greenberg  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  29.  To  paraUel  Dr.  Handlers 
expression  of  dismay,  I  too  find  it  diffi- 
cult, and  always  have,  to  imagine  scien- 
tific exchanges  continuing  under  the 
present — or  past  circumstances. 

Our  lack  of  a  vigorous  response  to  the 
Soviets  continuing  and  increasing  viola- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  accords  has  resulted 
in  an  escalation  of  such  violations.  Scores 
of  prestigious  Soviet  writers,  musicians, 
and  artists,  have  come  to  enrich  the  cul- 
tural fabric  of  the  West,  after  being 
exiled  from  their  homeland,  or  choosing 
on  their  own  to  seek  asylum  elsewhere. 
The  exile  of  Professor  Sakharov.  followed 
by  threats  against  him  and  his  wife. 
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have  signed  the  climax  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  persecutions 
against  their  intellectual  elite. 

It  appears  that  the  Soviets  had  not 
anticipated  the  reaction  to  their  latest 
act  in  the  free  world,  and  more  partic- 
ularly among  the  International  Scientific 
Community.  An  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning.  February  7, 
calls  the  pressure  exercised  by  scientists 
in  Western  Europe  upon  their  govern- 
ments "unaccustomed"  and  so  it  is. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
scientific  forum  in  Hamburg  mandated 
by  Helsinki  to  "promote  the  expansion 
of  contacts  and  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion between  scientific  institutions  and 
among  scientists."  I  am  aware  of  the  im- 
portance that  scientific  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  eventually  bear  on 
any  arms  limitation  agreements  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  not  prepared 
to  sever  its  ties  with  the  American  Scien- 
tific Community.  Keeping  these  two  fac- 
tors in  mind.  I  suggest  that  the  names  of 
Shcharansky,  Orlov,  Petkus,  Sakharov, 
and  scores  of  others  who  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  dissidents,  and  pay  the  heavy 
price  extracted  from  such  brotherhood 
be  brought  up  in  Hamburg.  I  suggest  that 
their  fate  not  be  forgotten  or  discussed 
in  vague  terms.  We  cannot  afford  to  fail 
those  who  look  toward  us  for  the  glimmer 
of  hope  that  sustains  them  along  the 
path  of  freedom  lost. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  that  a  letter  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  received  from  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 
Letter  From  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
and  its  thirty  nine  member  organizations, 
representiutt  four  million  people,  commem- 
orate Soviet  Jewish  Prisoner  of  Conscience 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  32nd  birthday,  Jan- 
uary 20. 

Sentenced  to  thirteen  years  of  Incarcera- 
tion for  "crimes"  which  President  Carter 
publicly  said  he  did  not  commit,  Shcharan- 
sky became  a  target  of  Soviet  officials  because 
of  his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  his 
role  as  spokesman  for  human  rights  ac- 
tivists. 

Shcharansky's  birthday  was  not  a  happy 
one  for  him.  Not  only  is  he  sitting  in  the 
Soviet  Gulag,  away  from  his  beloved  wife 
Avital  in  Jerusalem,  but  his  father,  Boris 
passed  away  not  having  seen  his  son  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
applauds  the  efforts  of  all  men  of  goodwUl 
who  have  been  and  continue  to  be  active  on 
behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.# 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
BEFORE  CONSUMER  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Senator  Kennedy  spoke  to  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  shortly 
after  President  Carter.  The  President 
had  declined  the  federation's  invitation 
to  debate  Senator  Kennedy.  Senator 
Kennedy's  speech  makes  a  persuasive 
and  compeUing  case  for  free  and  open 
debate  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 


In  1972,  we  learned  the  dangers  of  a 
President  hiding  in  the  Rose  Garden. 
As  Senator  Kennedy  says: 

"The  example  of  1972  should  be  a  lesson 
for  1980." 

The  Senator  concludes  with  President 
Carter's  own  words  in  1976  demanding 
"a  vigorous,  principled  discussion  of  the 
issues."  The  American  people  should  not 
have  to  settle  for  a  debate  between 
Senator  Kennedy  in  person  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  a  tape  recorder. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

I  want  to  thank  your  President,  Ellen 
Haas,  for  that  kind  Introduction.  And  I  am 
also  glad  to  be  here  with  your  executive  di- 
rector, Kathleen  O'RelUy,  one  of  the  most 
effective  flphters  for  social  Justice  I  know. 
And  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you  for 
the  rating  the  Consumer  Federation  has  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  ten  most  effective  lobby- 
ing organizations  In  Washington.  There  are 
many  forces  In  this  city  standing  for  special 
Interest  and  private  privilege;  you  can  be 
proud,  and  the  nation  should  be  grateful, 
that  there  Is  so  effective  a  voice  speaking  for 
the  public  interest. 

Well,  It  appears  that  once  again  the  Presi- 
dent has  escaped.  By  now  he  is  safely  back 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Rose  Garden. 

President  Carter  left  Just  in  time  to  avoid 
a  discussion  of  the  Issues.  If  he  h:.d  stayed, 
I  would  have  renewed  the  request  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  to  hold  a  debate  here 
this  morning.  But  since  the  President  fled 
that  opportunity,  let  me  provide  a  sample 
of  the  debate  that  can  be  held  once  he  de- 
cides to  face  the  people  and  the  Issues. 

At  a  press  conference  In  Chicago  on  May  25, 
1978,  the  Pres'.dent  was  asked:  "When  you 
were  campaigning,  you  said  .  .  .  that  If  you 
were  elected,  we  could  depend  on  your  do- 
ing something  about  Inflation.  I  wonder, 
sir.  If  you  cannot  control  It,  what  the  poli- 
tical consequences  will  be  to  you?" 

That  was  the  question  President  Carter 
was  asked  In  1978;  It  Is  a  question  Ameri- 
cans are  still  tisklng.  And  even  though  he 
Is  not  here  to  give  his  answer,  I've  decided, 
with  the  help  of  a  tape  recorder,  to  hold 
a  little  debate  on  his  inflation  policy. 

You  heard  the  question. 

First,  here's  President  Carter's  answers 
from  that  Chicago  press  conference : 
".  .  .  My  goftl  has  been,  as  President,  to  bring 
down  both  unemployment  and  Inflation. 
Last  year  we  experienced  about  a  6-percent 
Inflation  rate — 6,  6^  percent.  Now  our  pro- 
jections for  this  year  are  that  It  might  be 
6Vi  or  7  percent,  think  the  9  percent  that 
you  referred  to  as  a  temporary  aberration 
brought  about  primarily  by  high  food  costa 
because  of  bad  weather. 

"We  are  doing  everything  we  can  now  to 
cut  down  the  rate  of  Inflation,  short  of  wage 
and  price  controls,  which  I  do  not  even  in- 
tend to  Impose,  barring  a  national  calamity. 
And  we've  gotten  good  support  bo  far  from 
some  of  the  major  business  leaders  and  the 
labor  leaders,  as  well.  General  Motors,  for 
Instance,  AT  &  T  have  already  publicly  an- 
nounced that  they  are  going  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  their  products  and  also  put 
tight  constraints  on  executive  salaries  and 
other  salaries  over  which  they  have  control." 

Now  for  a  comment  from  Senator  Ken- 
nedy: 

"The  fact  Is  that  President  Carter's  antl- 
Inflatlon  policy  has  been  a  calamity.  When 
he  took  office.  Inflation  was  leas  than  6  per- 


cent; In  1978,  when  he  predicted  6  percent, 
U  was  9  percent.  And  today  It  Is  13  percent. 

"We  all  know  what  this  means  In  human 
terms — to  families  who  can't  buy  a  home  or 
educate  their  chUdren,  to  the  elderly  who 
are  making  cruel  choices  between  heat  in 
their  apartments  and  food  on  their  tables. 

"And  what  has  the  Administration  done 
about  Inflation? 

"They  decontrolled  the  price  of  -jll  and 
gas — something  Jimmy  Carter  promlited  he 
would  never  do.  That  broken  promlae  will 
cost  the  average  family  a  thousand  dollars 
each  year  of  the  1980'8. 

"F>resldent  Carter  has  relied  on  voluntary 
price  and  v.-age  restraints.  And  the  big  cor- 
porations have  been  extremely  patriotic  In 
holding  down  their  worker's  wages.  We  al- 
ready have  controls,  but  only  »n  wages. 
They  have  been  held  to  7  percent,  while 
prices  rise  twice  as  fast. 

"President  Carter  now  says  we  won't  get 
inflation  down  to  3  percent  imtil  1988. 

"So  I  favor  price  and  wage  oontroLs.  Presi- 
dent Carter  opposes  them,  but  he  proposes 
nothing  except  four  more  years  of  f^conomlc 
failure.  I  believe  It's  time  to  stop  Inflation — 
to  stop  It  now — to  stop  It  In  Its  tracks." 

That  Is  only  one  of  the  answers  I  would 
give  to  President  Carter  If  he  would  agree  to 
a  real  debate. 

I  could  talk  here  today  about  all  the 
different  consumer  causes  where  you  and 
I  are  united  In  common  purpose.  And  I 
wlU  discuss  many  of  those  causes  d<itng  this 
speech.  But  first  of  all.  let  me  turn  to  an 
overriding  question.  The  most  Important 
consumer  Issue  before  the  country  in  1980 
is  the  need  for  a  full  and  fair  debate  on 
consumer  issues.  A  silent  campaign  Is  a  form 
of  consumer  fraud.  It  makes  of  our  democ- 
racy a  defective  product,  where  voters  can- 
not check  the  truth  behind  a  candidate's 
carefully  packaged  labels. 

I  believe  President  Carter  and  I  should 
debate  not  only  Inflation,  but  all  the  other 
Issues. 

We  should  debate  why  unemployment  Is 
rising  and  a  recession  Is  underway. 

We  should  debate  why  the  President  has 
made  nuclear  power  a  first  priority  instead 
of  a  last  resort,  as  he  promised  In  his  1976 
campaign. 

We  should  debate  why  taxes  have  not  been 
reformed,  why  monopolies  have  not  bean 
tamed,  and  why  the  consumer  protection 
agency  has  not  been  established. 

We  should  debate  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  whether  another  gen- 
eration of  the  young  should  be  sent  to  die 
for  the  failures  of  the  old  In  foreign  policy. 

We  should  debate  why  the  Administration 
favors  gas  rationing  by  price,  rather  than 
a  fair  system  of  rationing  by  supply  that 
guarantees  a  fair  share  to  all  Americans. 

In  that  debate.  I  would  restate  my  convic- 
tion that  the  people  are  ready  to  make  hard 
choices  to  secure  control  over  their  own 
energy  future.  I  would  tell  the  President, 
and  the  nation,  that  we  should  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  little  gasoline,  rather  than 
shedding  blood  to  protect  OPEC  pipelines 
in  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  told  thct  the  President  cannot 
debate,  much  as  he  might  like  to,  because 
of  difficulties  overseas.  But  It  Is  precisely  at 
this  time,  when  so  much  may  be  at  stake, 
including  the  possibility  of  humanity's  final 
war,  that  the  issues  must  be  addressed. 

This  is  still  a  democracy.  The  threat  of 
war  should  not  be  casually  raised.  It  should 
not  come  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun  gleefully 
pointed  across  the  Afghanistan  border  by  a 
White  House  adviser  who  knows  he  will  be 
safely  back  in  his  office  If  and  when  the 
shooting  starts. 

Other  Presidents,  In  other  times,  con- 
fronted the  issues  and  campaigned  even  as 
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war  clouds  gathered.  With  the  rest  ol  the 
world  already  In  conflict,  with  the  Liui- 
tanla  already  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  German  submarines,  with  the  United 
States  Itself  on  the  brink  of  battle,  Woodrow 
Wilson  did  not  evade  the  campaign  of  1916. 
And  In  1940,  with  Hitler's  panzers  poised  on 
the  English  Channel,  there  was  no  suspen- 
sion of  the  presidential  campaign  or  the  pub- 
lic debate. 

Two  recent  Presidents,  In  an  election  year. 
have  decided  to  spend  all  their  time  on 
events  abroad.  But  they  did  not  try  to  have 
It  both  ways.  They  did  not  tell  Americans  to 
rally  around  their  failures  In  foreign  policy 
as  a  reason  to  re-elect  them.  In  1952,  during 
the  Korean  War,  and  In  1968,  In  the  midst 
of  Vietnam,  they  gave  up  the  race  for  re- 
election. 

They  did  not  remain  candidates  while  re- 
fusing to  campaign.  And  If  President  Carter 
truly  feels  that  he  cannot  participate  In  the 
democratic  process  mandated  by  the  Consti- 
tution, then  he  should  take  the  course 
adopted  by  his  predecessors  and  withdraw 
bis  candidacy  In  1980. 

If  a  President  can  contrive  his  re-election 
without  debating  the  issues,  the  real  losers 
are  not  his  opponents,  but  the  people  them- 
selves. A  Presidential  election  Is  their  chance 
to  choose  a  vision  and  a  program;  it  is  their 
only  chance  to  speak  In  a  single  vote  about 
the  direction  of  their  destiny:  and  this,  the 
heart  of  our  democracy.  Por  an  Incumbent 
seeking  re-election,  running  for  President  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  We  do 
not  pick  a  President  for  eight  years,  but  for  a 
four  year  term.  The  referendum  on  our  fu- 
ture that  we  are  holding  in  1980  Is  not  a 
secondary  sideshow;  It  Is  a  primary  element 
of  our  freedom.  It  Is  not  something  for  an  In- 
cumbent to  do  when  he  can  spare  a  few 
moments.  Por  we  are  not  merely  determining 
the  policy  outlook  of  the  next  few  months  or 
the  political  outcome  of  the  next  few  cau- 
cuses and  primaries,  but  the  condition  of  our 
country  for  the  next  decade  and  perhaps  the 
next  generation. 

The  Presidency  does  not  belong  to  Jimmy 
Carter:  it  belongs  to  the  American  people. 

And  the  voters  have  the  right  to  see  the 
Issues  clearly,  rather  than  seeing  onlv  an 
Image  projected  from  within  the  White 
House  walls.  They  have  a  right  to  register  a 
mandate;  they  should  not  be  asked  to  ratify 
a  mystery,  to  re-elect  a  man  who  o'^ers  only 
four  more  years  of  imcertaln  policy  and 
certain  crises. 

This  President  pleads  that  he  cannot  give 
even  a  minute  or  an  hour  to  partisan  activi- 
ties. In  fact  this  Is  sheer  hypocrisy — and 
Jimmy  Carter  knows  that,  and  so  does  the 
national  press,  and  so  does  everyone  In  this 
room.  President  Carter  Is  running  furiously 
on  the  sidelines  of  this  campaign.  He  does 
not  have  an  hour  to  debate,  but  he  has  hours 
upon  hours  to  phone  voter  after  voter  In 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In  a  single  week- 
end he  makes  a  hundred  calls:  his  campaign 
manager  brags  that  he  gives  President  Carter 
a  list  of  15  political  phone  calls  every  day. 
And,  of  cotirse.  the  fact  that  the  votes  will 
soon  be  counted  In  the  places  he  is  calling  Is 
pure  coincidence — and.  of  coxirse.  Mr.  Carter's 
phone  caUs  are  non-partisan — and  of  course 
he  has  been  calling  Iowa  as  regularly  since 
the  caucus  as  he  did  before.  He  could  be 
here  today  at  eleven  o'clock  to  praise  and 
puff  his  record,  but  he  could  not  be  here  at 
twelve  o'clock  to  debate  It  and  defend  It. 
And.  of  course,  the  fact  that  consumers  are 
a  jKJwerful  part  of  the  electorate  Is  pure  co- 
incidence—and  of  course,  Mr.  Carter's  speech 
here  was  non-partisan. 

And,  last  month,  by  pure  coincidence,  a 
White  House  with  no  time  for  politics  printed 
at  public  expense  a  document  entitled  "Pres- 
ident Carter  Speaks  on  the  Record."  This  28 
page  pamphlet  outlines  the  Carter  positions 
from  A  to  W,  from  abortion  to  wage  and 
price  controls.  Now  If  President  Carter  can 


attack  controls  In  print,  then  he  can  afford 
the  people  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  Idea 
tested  In  open  debate.  If  he  can  debate  on 
paper,  at  substantial  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
then  be  can  debate  In  person,  within  sight  of 
every  citizen.  The  excuses  have  worn  thin; 
In  plain  truth,  the  President  Is  playing  poli- 
tics behind  a  non-partisan  mask.  In  effect, 
there  are  two  situation  rooms  in  the  White 
House;  in  one  there  may  be  maps  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Iran;  In  the  other,  there  are  majis 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Only  one  President  in  recent  memory  has 
succeeded  In  hiding  from  the  campaign.  The 
ir  .'umbent  in  1972  smugly  declined  to  debate 
the  issues.  We  were  urged  then  to  "Re-elect 
the  President" — Just  as  we  are  now  urged, 
on  campaign  posters,  to  "Support  the  Presi- 
dent." The  example  of  1972  should  be  a  les- 
son for  1980.  Eight  years  ago,  the  President 
who  was  re-elected  In  November  because 
"peace  was  at  hand  "  In  fact  bad  the  Christ- 
mas bombing  up  his  sleeve. 

The  Issue,  then  and  now,  Is  not  the  office  of 
the  Presidency,  but  the  person  In  that  office. 
We  are  not  supposed  to  be  passing  Judgment 
on  the  Presidency  Itself.  And  surely  we  are 
not  supposed  to  be  votlzig  for  or  against 
Brezhnev  or  Khomeini,  for  or  against  pa- 
triotism. To  twist  the  election  Into  so  mis- 
shapen a  form  Is  the  last  refuge  of  a  man 
afraid  to  run  on  his  own  record. 

President  Carter  has  not  only  run  from 
debating  his  record;  his  political  operatives 
have  been  running  their  campaign  by  mis- 
stating mine. 

They  now  have  a  radio  commercial  in  New 
England  saying  that  I  voted  against  a  tax 
credit  to  Insulate  homes.  The  ad  leaves  the 
Impression  that  I  oppose  federal  help  for 
Insulation;  in  fact,  I  favor  a  direct  subsidy 
Instead  of  a  tax  credit  as  a  fairer  and  more 
effective  way  to  assure  every  citizen,  the 
poor  and  the  middle  Income  as  well  as  the 
wealthy,  the  flnanclng  to  Insulate  and  to 
conserve  energy.  The  Carter  ad  concludes 
that  the  President  Is  "not  afraid  to  tell  you 
something  you  might  not  want  to  hear."  And 
his  advertising  agents  are  not  afraid  to  tell 
you  something  that  Is,  in  effect,  untrue. 

The  Instances  of  distortion  could  be  multi- 
plied. The  public  dialogue  Is  hardly  advanced 
by  a  commercial  that  Implies  I  currently 
favor  an  $885  million  cut  In  the  Trident  sub- 
marine program.  That  vote  was  taken  seven 
years  ago,  under  different  circumstances,  and 
not  so  long  before  Jlnuny  Carter  as  a  candi- 
date called  for  a  five  or  seven  or  ten  billion 
dollar  slash  in  military  spending;  he  used  all 
those  numbers  at  one  time  or  another. 

There  Is  a  different  kind  of  distortion  being 
practiced  In  this  campaign.  This  non-parti- 
san President  has  reshaped  the  priorities  of 
the  federal  budget  to  serve  narrow  political 
purposes.  Every  budget  Is  Inevitably  a  politi- 
cal document:  but  seldom  have  we  seen  fed- 
eral grants  so  carefully  placed  and  timed  for 
primary  and  caucus  states.  A  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  has  Just  been  announced  for  a 
new  high  speed  rail  line  In  Minnesota.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  have  been  sent  to  New  York 
City,  according  to  one  observer,  as  a  reward 
for  the  mayor's  support  of  the  President.  The 
Census  Bureau  has  become  a  reincarnation 
of  the  spoils  system.  In  Maine,  after  three 
years  of  delay,  the  Administration  finally 
consented  to  keep  the  Lorlng  Air  Force  base 
open.  In  January,  Maine  reaped  $76  million 
In  federal  grants— at  least  three  times  the 
amount  In  an  average  month.  And  of  course, 
that.  too.  was  pure  coincidence. 

Public  financing  of  campaigns  has  sud- 
denly taken  on  a  new  and  richer  meaning. 
And  while  there  are  plenty  of  funds  in  the 
federal  budget  to  assist  the  Carter  campaign, 
other  programs  of  social  Justice  and  public 
benefit  have  been  reduced  and  postponed. 
The  President  calls  for  depriving  two  million 
children  of  school  lunch  and  breakfast. 
When  the  same  proposal  was  made  by  Gerald 
Pord  in  1976,  Jimmy  Carter  denounced  it  as 


"uncaring"    toward    ""hard-working    Ameri- 
cans with  modest  Incomes.'" 

President  Carter  also  seeks  to  eliminate 
unemployment  benefits  for  600,000  workers 
at  the  very  time  when  the  unemployment 
lines  arc  lengthening.  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  has  rightly  denounced  the 
Carter  budget  as  "an  unmitigated  disaster 
for  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  and  minori- 
ties." 

The  budget  also  calls  for.  reductions  in 
consumer  education,  consumer  protection, 
and  the  hazards  program  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Conunlsslon.  President  Carter 
recently  cited  as  one  of  his  accomplishments 
that:  "Corporate  profits  have  gone  up  about 
50  percent"  One  of  his  most  glaring  failures 
Is  that  during  his  Administration  Important 
consumer  progress  has  gone  down  to  con- 
sistent defeat. 

He  lobbied  hard  to  pass  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  He  lobbied  hard  to  deregulate  the 
price  of  natural  gas  He  should  have  been 
willing  to  lobby  hard  for  the  consumer  pro- 
tection agency. 

The  consumer  agency  was  lost  In  1977  and 
then  again  In  1978.  Now  the  Federal  "Trade 
Commission  Is  in  Jeopardy.  The  only  prob- 
lem with  the  P.T.C.  is  that  the  commission 
has  done  Its  Job.  It  should  not  be  shackled 
by  a  legislative  veto.  It  should  not  be  pre- 
vented from  Investigating  the  Insurance 
companies,  or  used  car  dealers,  or  the  funeral 
Industry,  or  television  advertisers.  And  Presi- 
dent Carter  should  not  only  threaten  to  veto 
any  bill  that  decimates  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  this  non-partisan  President 
should  also  bring  his  White  House  staff  back 
from  the  New  England  primaries  to  fight  a 
non-partisan  battle  in  Congress  to  save  the 
PTC. 

At  every  point,  this  Administration  has 
retreated  or  been  defeated  by  special  Inter- 
ests. How  can  we  possibly  expect  that  In  a 
second  term  President  Carter  would  take 
strong  and  difficult  measures  which  our  pres- 
ent situation  demands? 

The  other  day,  Vice-President  Mondale 
urged  the  Democrats  of  Maine  to  support  a 
President  with  "backbone". 

In  fact.  If  they  do  support  Mr.  Carter,  what 
they  win  get  is  four  more  years  of  a  back  up, 
back  down,  back  off,  backlog  President. 

When  It  comes  to  challenging  the  big  oil 
companies,  Jimmy  Carter  Is  the  back  off 
President. 

When  It  comes  to  national  health  Insur- 
ance, Jimmy  Carter  Is  the  back  up  President. 
When  It  comes  to  drawing  the  line  with 
the  Russians  In  Cuba,  Jimmy  Carter  is  the 
back  down  President. 

When  It  comes  to  making  government 
work,  Jlnuny  Carter  Is  the  backlog  President. 
And  when  It  comes  to  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  200  million  consumers  of  America, 
Jimmy  Carter  truly  Is  the  back  up,  back 
down,  back  off,  backlog  President. 

We  cannot  accept  the  past  as  an  Inescap- 
able prologue.  We  cannot  re-elect  a  President 
on  the  basis  that  he  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing there  when  his  own  foreign  policy  col- 
lapsed. We  must  Insist  that  the  Issues  be 
stated  and  debated  for  the  people  to  decide. 
We  must  hold  Jimmy  Carter  to  the  stanc- 
ard  he  set  in  1976.  He  said  then;  "The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  and 
most  detailed  explanation  of  the  alternatives 
offered  by  each  side  ...  A  choice  of  this  mag- 
nitude should  not  be  made  without  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  candidates  and  their 
proposals  for  leading  our  country  ...  In  the 
Interest,  not  of  party,  but  of  an  Informed 
choice  for  the  American  voter,  I  believe  the 
candidates  have  an  obligation  to  meet  In  de- 
bate before  the  people  of  America. 

That  obligation  still  stands.  So  let  us  say 
to  Jimmy  Carter  as  he  himself  once  said: 
Mr.  President,  It  is  time  to  leave  the  Rose 
Garden  for  ""a  vigorous,  principled  discussion 
of  the  Issues."  • 
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FELIX    G.    ROHATYN:     "WHAT    WE 
SHOULD  DO" 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  awakened 
America  to  the  fragility  and  instability 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  With  nearly 
unprecedented  determination  and  speed, 
Americans  have  rallied  around  calls  for 
a  boycott  of  the  summer  Olympic  games 
in  Moscow,  have  backed  the  need  for  a 
revamping  and  improvement  of  our  de- 
fense budget. 

In  the  past  month,  Americans  have 
Joined  together  with  a  common  voice 
rarely  heard  in  this  country.  We  have 
our  ability  to  work  together  in  the  face 
of  a  common  threat.  We  have  responded 
nobly. 

But  our  actions  in  recent  weeks  are 
not  all  that  we  can,  and  indeed  must  do, 
if  we  are  really  to  stand  up  up  to  this 
challenge,  and  avoid  similar  challenges 
in  the  future.  Our  actions  now  will  mean 
little  if  America  is  not  fully  prepared  to 
take  stock  of  itself  as  we  enter  a  new 
decade.  We  have  to  realize  that  an  era 
has  ended:  one  of  cheap  energy,  un- 
limited domestic  growth,  and  staggering, 
wasteful  Federal  spending.  We  have  to 
realize  that,  while  solutions  to  these 
problems  will  be  extremely  diCBcult  to 
find  and  employ,  we  must  begin  to  come 
up  with  them  now.  We  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  President,  a  truly  insightful  ar- 
ticle addressing  this  subject  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  30.  Its 
author,  Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  is  the  chair- 
man of  New  York  City's  Municipal  As- 
sistance Corp.,  and  is  widely  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  respected 
investment  analysts.  His  exceptional 
article,  I  believe,  is  one  which  should  be 
read  by  all  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned with  really  confronting  the  issues 
America  fa^es  as  it  enters  the  1980's. 

I  ask  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Rohatyn's  commentary,  "What  We 
Should  Do,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

What  We  SHOtnj)  Do 
(By  Felix  Q.  Rohatyn) 

The  president's  St&te  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage was  less  noteworthy  for  what  it  said — 
!«.,  that  we  will  draw  the  line  at  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism In  the  Persian  Gulf — than  for 
what  It  neglected  to  say.  In  many  ways,  what 
was  not  covered  was  more  lmi>ortant.  For  In- 
stance: 

(1)  In  1980,  our  payments  to  OPEC  for  Im- 
ported crude  will  be  running  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $100  billion  per  annum.  This  compares 
to  about  $6  bUllon  before  the  1973  embargo. 
Over  the  next  five  years,  the  United  States 
will  pay  out  about  $600  billion  dollars  for  a 
product  it  bums  into  the  atmosphere  every 
day. 

The  value  of  all  companies  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Is  ^)proxlmately 
$900  billion.  The  idea  that  over  the  next  five 
years  we  would  mortgage  to  OPEC  half  the 
productive  capacity  of  this  country,  buUt  up 
over  200  years,  to  pay  for  oU  is  obviously 
absurd.  "This  situation  is  as  dangerous  to  our 
system,  and  as  unacceptable  to  our  security, 
as  would  be  a  Soviet  presence  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

(2)  Domestic  Infiatlon  and  our  economic 
posture  are  a  basic  factor  In  our  International 
security  posture.  Our  economy  Is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  security  Is  buUt.  This 
foundation  is  shaky.  The  United  States  can- 


not finance  a  rearmament  program  of  the 
tjrpe  envisaged  by  the  administration  by 
simply  increasing  its  budget  deficit.  The 
United  States  cannot  hope  to  convince 
OPEX;  to  hold  on  to  Its  dollars  if  we  continue 
to  give  In  to  runaway  inflation  that  has  two 
main  components:  energy  consun4>tion  and 
government  spending. 

The  United  States  Is  not  a  credible  partner, 
economically  or  mUltarily,  unless  It  takes 
concrete  action  to  reduce  drastically  its  cur- 
rency. Coming  off  the  high  end  of  a  business 
cycle  with  a  $40  blUlon  deficit  is  not  reas- 
suring. 

(3)  There  are  only  two  ways  to  reduce 
domestic  energy  conB\ui4>tlon  both  drasti- 
cally and  soon:  gasoline  rationing  or  In- 
creasing the  price  of  gas  with  a  substantial 
tax.  intimately,  both  may  be  needed.  With 
the  additional  financing  requirements  for 
defense,  a  gas  tax  seems  to  be  the  most  logical 
answer. 

Of  all  the  presidential  candidates,  only 
Rep.  John  Anderson  has  bad  the  courage  to 
advocate  what  many  see  as  only  ooounon 
sense.  A  50-cent-per-gallon  gas  tax  would 
raise  approximately  $55  billion  per  annmn, 
could  reduce  consumption  by  about  10  per- 
cent and  Is  an  eibsolute  minimum.  A  $l-per- 
gallon  tax.  phased  in  over  three  years,  would 
be  more  appropriate.  In  Europe,  gasoline 
taxes  amount  to  $1.60  to  $2  per  gallon,  with 
a  per-gallon  price  at  the  pump  of  $2.60  to 
$2.70.  Europe"8  per-caplta  consumption  Is 
40  percent  that  of  the  United  States',  not 
only  because  people  drive  less  but  because 
long  ago  they  switched  to  small,  fuel-efflclent 
automobUes. 

The  proceeds  of  the  gas  tax  should  be 
used  partly  to  fund  Increases  In  defense 
spending,  partly  to  lower  taxes  on  business 
In  order  to  Increase  capital  Investment  and 
productivity  and  partly  to  help  Icwer-lncome 
groups  by  financing  mass  transit  and  lower- 
ing Social  Security  taxes. 

(4)  A  significant  gas  tax  would  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  dollar  and  give  OPEC  long- 
term  confidence  In  our  currency  than  any 
other  single  economic  action  available  to  us. 
It  should  set  the  stage  for  a  dialogue  with 
OPEC  aimed  at  changing  our  payments  for  oil 
from  freely  convertible  dollars  to  long-term 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  government. 
The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  could  be  used 
only  to  purchase  American  commodities  or 
manufactured  goods  over  a  period  of  years 
as  the  bonds  mature. 

As  an  Inducement  to  such  an  arrangement, 
we  should  be  willing  to  commit  part  or  even 
all  of  our  current  gold  reserves.  At  current 
market  prices,  the  United  States  has  approxi- 
mately $250  billion  worth  of  gold;  sitting  on 
a  mountain  of  gold  will  do  us  no  good  if  our 
economy  collapses.  We  should  be  willing  to 
commit  the  only  commodity  we  have  that  has 
risen  In  value  as  much  as  oil  as  part-payment 
for  oil.  If  OPEC  wlU  accept  long-term  bonds, 
with  limited  convertibility,  for  the  balance. 

If  such  an  arrangement  were  negotiated 
with  one  or  two  members  of  OPEC,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  others  might  fol- 
low later.  The  producers  must  understand 
that  we  will  be  driven  to  much  harsher 
choices  If  the  bankruptcy  of  our  society  Is 
the  only  alternative. 

(5)  Our  commitment  to  protect  the  oil  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  East  benefits  Europe 
and  Japan  at  least  as  much  as  It  benefits  us. 
They  should,  therefore,  pay  their  fair  share. 
As  part  of  the  mutual  security  arrangements 
with  Egypt.  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan, 
any  American  troops  stationed  there  should 
be  evenly  matched  by  European  forces  finan- 
ced by  Europe  aind  Japan. 

The  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  must  stay  over 
Europe,  but  the  free  ride  on  the  ground  must 
stop. 


(6)  Conunlttlng  large  sums  for  training 
young  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Cblcanos  Is 
meaningful  only  If  Jobs  are  available  to  them 
once  they  are  trained.  This  Is  not  the  case. 
We  have  accepted  the  notion  that  we  are  a 
service  economy  Instead  of  a  manufacturing 
economy.  This  is  highly  questionable. 

We  need  a  balanced  economy,  both  services 
and  manufacturing — with  the  emphasis, 
however,  on  manufacturing.  This  is  the  best 
ways  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
to  the  minorities  and  the  underprivileged. 
Such  a  policy  may  require  certain  limitations 
on  free  trade,  which  can  be  a  price  worth 
paying.  Free  trade,  in  any  case.  Is  something 
we  practice  while  others  only  preach  It. 

(7)  The  economic  forces  being  generated 
In  the  United  States  wlU  increasingly  divide 
the  country  between  haves  and  have-nots. 
The  region  where  most  of  our  oil  and  gas  are 
produced  will  now  be  the  recipient  of  moat 
of  our  defense  contracts.  In  addition  to  the 
severance  taxes  charged  by  the  oU-produclng 
states  to  the  consuming  states,  there  will  be 
the  drain  of  tax  dollars  to  Georgia,  Texas 
and  California  for  defense.  Half  this  coun- 
try— the  half  where  the  sun  shines — will 
produce  otl  and  guns;  the  other  half — the 
urban  areas  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest — 
wUl  produce  unemployment  and  slums. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  oil-producing  states  themselves 
because  of  congressional  resistance.  At  a 
minimum,  a  certain  proportion  of  defense 
contracts  as  well  as  subcontracts  of  the  syn- 
fuel  programs  should  be  mandated  to  the 
urban.  Impacted  areas  of  the  Northeast  and 
tUdwest.  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  Union  of 
states,  then  there  has  to  be  a  balance  a*  to 
burdens  and  benefits. 

(8)  This  country  faces  major  challenges  in 
the  coming  decade  without  a  foundation  of 
consistent  domestic  or  foreign  policy  for  a 
base.  Double-digit  inflation  is  not  abating, 
nor  Is  a  meaningful  reduction  of  energy  con- 
sumption taking  place.  The  wage-price 
guidelines  are  as  irrelevant  to  wages  and 
prices  as  the  windfall  proflts  tax  is  irrelevant 
to  production  and  consumption  of  energy. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  not  a  long- 
term  solution,  but  a  6-tol2-month  wage- 
price  freeze  should  be  considered  to  provide 
a  relatively  stable  pause  during  which  the 
administration  and  Congress  can  debate  and 
arrive  at  a  sensible.  Interrelated  set  of  poU- 
cles  for  the  1980s. 

Policy  is  a  fabric,  a  tapestry  In  which  all 
strands  are  Interwoven,  linked  to  each  other, 
clearly  describing  a  basic  posture  and  direc- 
tion. We  have  no  such  tapestry.  "The  State  of 
the  Union  message  concentrated  on  what 
might  happen  but  is  not  likely  to — i.e.,  So- 
viet expansion  into  the  Middle  East  oil  fields. 
It  ignored  that  which  Is  inevitable  but 
which  we  have  no  answers  for — i.e.,  reducing 
energy  consumption  and  paying  for  what  we 
xise,  reducing  inflation  and  paying  for  de- 
fense, protecting  the  dollar  and  giving  a 
future  to  the  young  black,  keeping  this  Un- 
ion viable  and  united. 

Those  are  some  of  the  inevitables  we  face, 
and  those  are  only  a  few.  What  Is  certain  is 
that  we  are  living  at  the  end  of  an  era:  the 
era  of  Keyneslan  economics,  growth  with 
limited  inflation,  cheap  and  plentiful  energy, 
U5.  economic  domination  of  the  Western 
world.  If  we  are  to  be  In  contrcd  of  our 
destiny  as  a  viable  democracy  In  a  state  of 
transition,  it  cannot  be  done  with  business 
as  usual  at  home. 

The  American  voter  is  usually  far  ahead  of 
his  leaders.  He  is  entitled  every  four  years 
to  his  most  precious  right:  namely,  to  ask 
those  who  propose  to  lead  Just  what  It  is 
they  propose  to  do.  The  answers,  so  far,  both 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have  not 
been  inspirtng.9 
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MARYLAND  FORUM  ON  GENERAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  members  of  the  Maryland  con- 
gressional delegation  met  with  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  Hughes,  the  Governor  of 
Maryland,  and  other  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  discuss  the  effectiveness  and  the 
future  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program.  We  held  this  forum  because  we 
felt  it  was  important  to  hear  firsthand 
from  local  and  State  ofBcials  how  they 
have  fared  under  the  program  before 
considering  the  general  revenue  sharing 
reenactment  legislation  this  year. 

As  a  long  time  advocate  of  the  con- 
cept of  general  rvenue  sharing.  I  found 
it  an  enlightening  experience  which  serv- 
ed to  reinforce  my  opinion  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  reenacted  this  year  in 
some  form.  The  need  to  continue  this 
program  came  through  loud  and  clear. 
Most  importantly.  Maryland  officials 
established,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  GRS  funds  are  being  used  for  es- 
sential services.  They  are  being  used  for 
education,  public  safety,  public  trans- 
portation and  roads,  corrections  and  san- 
itation, according  to  the  Maryland  As- 
sociation of  Counties.  The  spinoff  effect. 
of  course,  is  that  GRS  funds  are  provid- 
ing benefits  to  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old. 

It  became  evident  to  me  during  the 
course  of  the  meeting  that  GRS  funds 
have  become  a  significant  portion  of  lo- 
cal and  State  government  revenues.  If 
the  program  is  discontinued,  vital  serv- 
ices will  have  to  be  eliminated  or  State 
and  local  taxes  will  have  to  be  increased 
to  take  up  the  slack. 

One  controversial  Issue  raised  during 
the  fonmi,  which  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering, is  whether  or  not  to  eliminate 
the  States  share  ol  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Fund.  There  was  a  clear  con- 
sensus among  the  local  as  well  as  State 
officials  that  Congress  should  not  move 
in  this  direction.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  State  of  Maryland  has  a  good  track 
record  in  using  GRS  funds  to  help  local 
governments.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
State  currenUy  funnels  40  percent  of  its 
$45.7  million  share  to  the  local  subdivi- 
sicms. 

Maryland  has  had  a  task  force  on 
State-local  fiscal  relationships  in  oper- 
ation for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the 
components  of  President  Carter's  GRS 
proposal  is  that  similar  boards  be  set  up 
nationwide.  Such  commissions  would  do 
what  Maryland  is  doing— examine  and 
recommend  changes  in  the  pattern  of 
local-State  fiscal  arrangements.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  what  Maryland  officials 
are  doing  in  this  regard,  and  whether  or 
not  this  provision  is  acted  upon  favor- 
ably, we  hope  other  States  will  follow 
I^n'land's  example  to  improve  their 
ORS  programs. 

Another  highly  important  issue  we  will 
be  facmg.  which  was  broached  during  the 
forum,  is  the  question  of  whether  the 

!^51f '■°*''*°^  *°"^^  ^  an  entitlement 
program  or  funded  through  the  appro- 
priations process.  A  clear  consensus  fav- 
ored entitlement  because  if  the  appropri- 
atlons  method  were  adopted,  it  would 


preclude    making    long-term    commit- 
ments. 

The  targeting  issue  was  another  topic 
of  discussion.  There  was  a  consensus 
reached  that  any  kind  of  targeting 
should  be  separate  from  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program. 

The  discussion  of  GRS  at  the  meeting 
provides  a  useful  basis  for  our  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  Maryland  officials  testi- 
mony be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  material  follows: 
Remabks  of  Govesnob  Harbt   Hughes 
ThanJc  you  for  Inviting  me  to  this  Confer- 
ence. I  sincerely  hope  that  after  my  remarks 
and  responses  to  any  questions  that  you  may 
have,  you  wUl  be  even  further  convinced  of 
the   need   to   reauthorize   General  Revenue 
Sharing.  But  before  I  continue.  I  Just  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  and  thank 
Senator  Mathlas  for  having  been  an  early, 
strong  and  consistent  advocate  for  General 
Revenue  Sharing. 

Now,  to  the  purpose  of  this  Conference.  I 
have  come  to  this  Conference  to  speak  for 
reauthorl  Atlon  of  General  Revenue  Sharing 
and  to  ask  the  Maryland  Congressional  Dele- 
gation to  support  that  effort. 

This  bipartisan  program  has  been  a  key  in 
Improving  the  capacity  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  Is  a  recognition  that  the  superior 
revenue  gathering  ability  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Justly  should  be  used  In  part  to 
address  needs  at  the  local  level  within  a 
context  of  local  discretion.  It  also  recognizes 
that  there  are  numerous  governmental  serv- 
ices and  facilities  that  require  local  manage- 
ment. I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  genius 
of  General  Revenue  Sharing — that  of  com- 
bining federally  gathered  resources  with  re- 
sponsive local  management  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  pay  the  federal,  sute,  and  local 
tax  bill. 

I  think  it  might  be  important  to  remind 
you  at  this  time  that  it  is  not  only  the  fed- 
eral government  that  revenue  shares  with 
the  local  governments,  but  also  state  govern- 
ment. The  1981  budget  that  I  have  Just  pre- 
sented to  the  Maryland  General  Assembly, 
proposes  to  return  $1.2  billion  or  41%  of 
general  fund  revenues  to  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  state. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  how  many  now  accept 
and  endorse  the  revenue  sharing  concept.  We 
know  that  the  cities  and  counties  are  for  It 
We  know  that  the  states  are  for  it.  You  will 
recall  that  Governor  Alexander  of  Tennessee 
and  I  are  cochalrlng  the  National  Governors' 
Association  effort  for  the  reauthorization  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing.  And  now,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Administration,  with  a  few 
modifications,  are  urging  that  revenue  shar- 
ing be  continued. 

But  acceptance  of  reauthorization  is  not 
universal;  otherwise  we  wouldn't  find  the 
need  to  meet  here  to  urge  assistance  In  this 
effort.  Questions  have  been  raised  with  re- 
gard to  the  program,  and  I  will  discuss  some 
of  them  now. 

To  the  question— Has  the  State  of  Mary- 
land wisely  used  its  Revenue  Sharing  funds? 
I  would  answer— unequivocally,  yes.  Last  year 
Maryland  used  the  entire  $45.6  million  state 
share  for  retlrenent  benefits,  split  equally 
between  the  Teachers  Retirement  System  and 
the  Employees  Retirement  Plan.  However 
that  did  not  comprise  the  total  funding 
necessary  for  the  Teachers  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. The  State  had  to  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $104.2  million  to  complete  the  1980 
funding.  The  State  pays  the  entire  employer 
share  of  retirement  expenses  and  the  entire 
share  of  Social  Security  taxes  for  the  local 
school  systems.  Although  General  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  are  completely  fungible,  that 
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Is  discretloKary.  the  bottom  line  Is  that  local 
taxpayers  do  have  to  meet  local  school  pen- 
sion or  Social  Security  costs  through  In- 
creased local  taxation  which  generally  would 
be  expected  to  be  raised  through  property 

For  1981 .  I  have  chosen  to  budget  General 
Revenue  Sharing  in  a  different  manner  The 
Federal  Fiscal  Year  for  1980  ends  in  October 
and  only  $11  million  Is  assured  for  Maryland's 
1981  budget  year.  The  remaining  expected 
$34.7  million  Is  part  of  the  reauthorization 
I  have,  however.  Included  the  $34.7  million 
in  the  Loan  Fund  of  the  State,  if  the  program 
Is  reauthorized,  those  monies  will  be  used  In 
lieu  of  Issuing  General  Obligation  bonds.  ThU 
pay-as-you-go  approach  will  result  In  Interest 
savings  of  more  than  $22  million  to  the  tax- 
payers over  a  15  year  period.  As  you  know 
the  Loan  Fund  Is  used  to  finance  such  Items' 
as  schooLs,  hospitals,  dormitories,  and  prisons 
Another  question  deals  with  Maryland's 
so-called  surplus.  This  Is  the  excess  of  tax 
receipts  beyond  budgeted  spending. 

We  should  first  understand  that  we  did  not 
plan  the  surplus.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  Maryland's  Constitution  provides  that 
total  appropriations  cannot  exceed  estimated 
revenues.  The  Increased  revenues  have  come 
about  >ecause  of  the  accelerating  Inflation 
which  artificially  boosts  Income  and  sales  tax 
receipts.  What  Is  not  reflected  fully  is  the 
continuing  rise  In  the  cost  of  providing  pub- 
lic services.  As  an  example.  I  recently  had  to 
allocate  an  additional  $8.5  mUllon  for  heat- 
ing luel  costs  for  State  maintained  buildings 
such  as  schools  and  offices.  All  the  exoerts  tell 
us  to  get  ready  for  a  major  recession.  I  was 
recently  given  some  Information  that  sug- 
gested that  the  only  reason  the  recession  has 
been  delayed  Is  that  Americans  are  depleting 
savings  accounts  to  maintain  their  standard 
of  living  In  the  race  of  rising  Inflation.  This 
can  only  exacerbate  the  Impact  of  the  reces- 
s  on  when  It  comes.  Indeed,  when  the  reces- 
s.on  comes.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  seeing 
a  state  surplus  and  we  mav  have  to  deal  with 
the  possibility  of  budget  deficits 

Basically,  then.  I  see  the  surplus  as  a  situa- 
tion which  win  not  continue.  The  budget  I 
presented  to  the  Legislature  marks  the  small- 
est percentage  growth  In  State  spending  in 
17  years.  In  a  period  when  we  are  exMri- 
enclng  a  13  percent  Inflation  growth,  it  to  a 
disciplined,  yet  responsive  approach 

You  should  also  be  made  aware  that  the 
budget  I  presented  does  not  yet  address  the 
mportant  question  of  transportation  fund- 
ing. We  are  facing  severe  difficulties  in  main- 
taining an  adequate  transportation  program 
Costs  of  repair,  of  service,  and  of  construc- 
t  on  are  rising  while  our  state  fuel  tax 
along  with  the  federal  tax.  provides  less  rev- 
enue as  consumption  falls  At  both  levels  of 
government,  the  shortfall  will  be  com- 
pounded as  more  gasohol  is  exempted  from 
taxation.  Ironically,  the  rate  of  Inflation  for 
transportation  related  expenses  is  greater 
than  for  other  expenses. 

Another  way  to  put  the  surplus  In  per- 
spective Is  to  realize  that  this  years  surplus 
equals  only  one  years  debt  service  for  the 
States  general  obligation  debt.  Or,  the  sur- 
plus represents  only  this  years  capital  re- 
quirements. 

The  case  for  revenue  sharing  has  never  In 
my  opinion  been  solely  based  on  flscal  need 
revenue  sharing  Is  not  only  an  aid  program 
but  also  a  commitment  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  principles  of  fed- 
eralism and  the  importance  of  decentraliza- 
tion. Contrress  has  been  able  to  limit  the 
growth  of  revenue  sharing  since  1972  to 
about  3  percent  a  year  while  Increasing  the 
growth  of  administratively  expensive  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  during  the  same 
period  at  about  14  percent  annually,  in  an 
era  of  limited  resources,  decentralization 
and  the  attendant  administrative  cost  sav- 
ings, become  even  more  Important. 
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Of  course,  I  could  spend  some  of  this  time 
saying  that  General  Revenue  Sharing  should 
be  Indexed  or  Increased  In  some  fashion  to 
allow  for  the  decreased  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  but  I  will  save  that  for  another 
time. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
with  you.  I  hope  Marylanders  can  count  on 
your  support. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Statement  of  Delegate  Lucn.i.E  Mauxeb 

On  behalf  of  the  Maryland  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation,  I  would  like 
to  thank  Senator  Mathlas  for  his  long- 
standing support  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  and  for  sponsoring  this 
revenue  sharing  forum. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  today  to  urge  the  members  of 
the  Maryland  congressional  delegation  to 
support  reauthorization  of  the  genersd  rev- 
enue sharing  program  for  both  the  State  and 
local  units  of  government  at  the  current 
funding  level. 

I  conctir  with  the  advisory  commission  on 
Intergovernmental  relations'  view  that  re- 
newal of  revenue  sharing  will  shape  the  char- 
acter and  form  of  the  Federal  aid  system  In 
the  1980's.  We  are  at  a  crossroads.  At  stake 
is  more  than  dollars,  and  that  is  the  nature 
of  federalism,  the  nature  of  the  system  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  partnership.  Rev- 
enue sharing  as  It  currently  exists  is  the 
centerpiece  of  federalism  which  strengthens 
the  Nation  by  strengthening  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  revenue  sharing  system  has  empha- 
sized the  decision  making  at  State  and  local 
governments  and  has  provided  the  flexibility 
for  these  governments  to  change  bow  the 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  will  be  used. 
All  of  this  Is  done  without  a  Federal  and 
State  bureaucracy  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

Someone  once  commented  that  a  program 
managed  without  a  bureaucracy,  not  bogged 
down  In  red  tape,  Is  the  program  which  may 
be  endangered  by  its  very  success.  We  must 
not  let  that  happen  to  revenue  sharing. 

One  of  the  protmnent  and  controversial 
Issues  has  been  the  question  of  the  State 
share  of  revenue  sharing.  The  States  are  and 
should  be  Important  and  equal  partners  In 
the  Federal  system.  You  know  that  Maryland 
has.  In  the  past,  used  revenue  sharing  for 
helping  fund  the  pensions  systems,  with 
more  than  40  percent  paying  for  teachers  In 
county  school  systems — a  form  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  funds  are  important:  they  are 
well  used. 

Equally  Important,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  role  of  the  States  and 
does  not  bypass  the  States.  One  of  the  more 
disturbing  developments  over  the  past  dec- 
ade or  more  Is  the  Increasing  frequency  and 
the  growing  scope  of  direct  Federal/local  fis- 
cal relationships.  While  help  for  local  gov- 
eriunents  Is  obviously  needed,  maintaining  a 
careful  balance  In  the  Federal  system  Is  a 
matter  of  utmost  Importance.  Either  elimi- 
nating or  altering  the  State  role  in  Federal 
revenue  sharing,  therefore,  carries  signifi- 
cance beyond  the  dollars  themselves  by  af- 
fecting In  a  very  visible  way.  the  Federal/ 
State/local  balance. 

With  respect  to  the  Impact  of  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  on  the  counties  and  munlcl- 
peaitles  in  Maryland,  the  attached  data  for 
fiscal  years  1976-1978  demonstrate  that: 

(I)  21  of  23  counties  and  the  city  of  Balti- 
more would  have  had  a  deficit  In  at  least  one 
of  the  three  fiscal  years  without  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing.  Either  services  would  have  had 
to  be  cut.  property  taxes  raised,  or  State  aid 
Increased. 


(2)  Municipalities  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  counties  and  city  of  Baltimore  with  re- 
spect to  the  Importance  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing  funds  In  meeting  budget  needs. 

(3)  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars 
received  has  been  significantly  eroded,  often 
despite  Increases  in  the  Federal  dollar 
amounts. 

In  sununary.  Federal  revenue  sharing  helps 
strengthen  Maryland  and  Its  subdivisions; 
encourages  decision  making  at  the  State 
and  local  level;  provides  needed  fiexlblllty  to 
respond  to  changing  conditions;  Is  simple 
and  low  In  cost  to  administer.  It  has  been 
working  satisfactorily.  It  Is  needed.  Let's  not 
tinker  with  a  successful  program.  Let's  keep 
It.  as  Is. 

Statement  by  James  F.  Dent 

The  Maryland  Association  of  Counties  sup- 
ports the  re-enactment  of  Revenue  Sharing 
at  both  the  local  and  state  levels. 

We  have  found  General  Revenue  Sharing 
to  be  the  most  flexible  of  Federal  revenue 
assistance  to  local  Jurisdictions.  It  btis 
proved  since  1972  to  be  a  source  of  assured 
funding  allowing  local  officials  to  plan  ahead. 
It  Is  administered  with  minimum  red  tape 
and  with  less  of  the  burdensome  regulation 
found  In  categorical  or  targeted  grant  pro- 
grams and  local  officials  have  the  discretion 
to  use  the  funds  to  meet  high  priority  local 
needs.  What  use  Is  made  of  these  funds  Is 
a  local  determination,  for  which  local  tax- 
payers may  hold  local  officials  accoimtable. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  Just  cited,  our  As- 
sociation and  the  local  governments  we  rep- 
resent, favor  General  Revenue  Sharing  over 
the  categorical  or  targeted  types  of  funds 
which  may  be  considered  as  replacements  for 
General  Revenue  Sharing.  We  have  found 
categorical  programs  both  difficult  to  ad- 
dress at  the  local  level  and  over-regulated  to 
the  point  of  being  burdensome.  Additionally, 
we  are  certain  that  General  Revenue  Sharing 
results  in  less  administrative  overhead  with 
budgeting  and  accounting  personnel  already 
In  place  at  the  local  level.  No  additional 
staff  Is  required  to  put  the  revenue  sharing 
funds  to  use  In  meeting  local  needs  which 
are  already  identified. 

We  have  provided  for  your  reference,  tables 
depicting  the  usage  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing  by  the  Maryland  Counties  for  flscal 
years  1974  through  1979.  This  information 
has  been  gathered  by  surveying  each  of  the 
Maryland  Counties  and  represents  the  best 
available  data  on  the  subject. 

The  tables  indicate  a  general  shift  In  use 
of  these  funds  from  the  capital  projects  to 
more  reliance  on  them  for  current  operating 
expenses.  They  are  being  used  for  such  In- 
dlsputedly  essential  areas  as  public  safety, 
education,  public  transnortatlon  and  roads, 
corrections,  and  sanitation.  These  are  not 
frivolous  services  that  can  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated.  Such  necessary  services  would 
have  to  be  funded  from  other  revenue  sources 
if  revenue  sharing  were  eliminated.  These 
revenue  sources  available  to  local  govern- 
ments are  limited.  Income  tax  yields  in  the 
nineteen  Maryland  subdivisions  currently 
taxing  at  50%  cannot  p>ossibly  increase  slg- 
nlflcantly  because  50^^  Is  the  maximum 
piggy-back  rate  permitted  under  current 
State  law.  The  only  Increase  would  come 
from  Increase  in  the  income  base  Itself. 

The  only  other  significant  source  of  reve- 
nue Is  the  real  property  tax.  Meeting  essen- 
tial needs  currently  funded  by  revenue  shar- 
ing, through  raising  the  property  tax.  would 
result  In  a  rangt;  of  Increases  of  between 
five  cents  and  eighty  cents  on  the  tax  rate. 
These    figures    are    based    on    1979    revenue 


sharing  usage  and  tax  rate  equivalents.  The 
average  Maryland  county  taxpayer  would 
pay  an  additional  29  cents  on  his  real  prop- 
erty tax  rate. 

Citizens  nationwide  and  in  Maryland 
have  Joined  together  In  an  effort  to  hold  to 
a  minimum  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid 
by  the  Individual  citizen. 

In  four  Maryland  subdivisions,  tax  limita- 
tions have  been  instituted.  Councilman 
Richmond  Hill  is  here  from  Talbot  County, 
where  both  property  tax  and  Income  tax 
limits  have  been  imjjosed.  He  will  specifically 
dls2U5s  with  ycu  the  even  more  severe  con- 
straints with  which  these  counties  are 
faced. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  elimination  of 
revenue  sharing  would  create  an  increased 
tax  burden  on  the  individual. 

We  don't  want  to  Increase  the  real  prop- 
erty tax  rates  In  Maryland  subdivisions.  In 
fact  we  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  minimize 
our  reliance  on  the  property  tax.  We  cannot 
Increase  the  income  tax  burdens  on  indi- 
viduals. Most  emphatically,  the  taxpayers 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  dcn't  want  tax 
increases.  The  mood  is  for  a  return  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  to  the  local  governments 
for  use  In  visible  services. 

We  have  found  General  Revenue  Sharing 
to  be  a  Federal  Program  that  helps  all  local 
governments  under  a  distribution  formula 
that  Is  widely  regarded  as  fair  to  all.  A  re- 
turn to  local  funding  for  programs  whl;h  are 
currently  funded  under  General  Revenue 
Sharing  would  trigger  a  return  to  the  gen- 
erally acknowledged  Inequities  of  the  re- 
grerslve    property    tax   system. 

The  Maryland  Association  of  Counties 
also  supports  re-enactment  of  Revenue  Shar- 
ing at  the  State  level. 

Elimination  of  the  state  share  of  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  would  create  a  double 
whammy  fcr  the  local  subdivisions  and  the 
local  taxpayer. 

Presently,  the  State  of  Maryland  passes 
through  about  40  percent  of  Its  $45  7  million 
share  of  revenue  sharing  funds  to  the  local 
subdivisions.  This  money  Is  designated  for 
local  education  costs  and  police  aid.  These 
two  categories  presently  make  up  the  larg- 
est expenditures  of  the  local  subdivisions 
iln  terms  of  all  local  revenues  as  well  as 
expenditures  of  direct  local  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  funds.  If  the  State  share,  as 
passed  through  to  the  coimtles,  were  to 
become  unavailable  this  would  double  the 
burden  shifted  to  the  counties  and  Balti- 
more City.  Infiatlon  has  already  sharply  re- 
duced the  subdivisions'  ability  to  finance 
services.  This  factor,  along  with  such  un- 
avoidable Increases  as  court  mandated  im- 
provements in  correction,  combine  to  place 
state  and  local  governments  in  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  financial  situation. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  has  been  re- 
garded by  local  governments  as  the  best 
Federal  program  now  is  existence.  Maryland's 
23  counties  and  Baltimore  City  have  received 
a  total  of  over  $617  million  since  the  in- 
ception of  revenue  sharing.  This  money  has 
been  used  with  flexibility  in  meeting  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  our  citizens.  In  the 
words  of  one  county  executive,  "Revenue 
Sharing  Is  proof  positive  that  the  Judgment 
of  other  levels  of  government  should  not  be 
substituted  for  the  good  Judgment  of  local 
governments  In  addressing  their  real  needs 
and  priorities." 

In  conclusion.  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Is  a  much  needed  program.  We  ask  that  you 
support  Its  re-enactment  in  its  present  form 
for  both  the  local  and  state  governments. 
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PuMic  safety 


Environmental  protection 


Transportation 


Health 


Recreation 


Ubraries 


Local  unit 

Capital 

Operating 

Capital      Operating 

Capital 

Operating 

Capital 

Operating 

Capital 

Operating 

Capital 

Operating 

Allegany 

J7, 103 

87,496 

J152, 158  . 

] 

141, 115 

JIO,  766 
658,864  . 

(241,647 

$24, 507 

$274,352 

$104, 178 

$3,276 

Anne  Arundel 

5, 918, 081 

$1,321  . 

Baltimore  City 

200,000 

30,941,869    }1, 972, 545 
16,385,206 

882,000  .... 

717,000 
800,000 

$687,688 

410,425 

Battimore 

."I.I." i,"363' 

...             3, 846 

Calvert 

261,739  ... 

36,771  .... 

66,298  . 

3,418 

54,586 
3,760 

28,587 
13,385 

58,951 

Caroline . 

54,361 
56,100 

77,051 

55,250 
95,000 

15,000  . 

23,692 

30,623 

32  330 

Carroll 

573,900 
43,090 

Cecil 

50,000 
269,795  ... 

62,543  .- 

93, 037 

11,500 
12, 275 
90,143 

25,000 

70,000 

Charles 

69,713 

6,178 

mill 1,687" 

II II II '"""2561666" 

12,865  .... 

2,500 

Dorchester 

197, 222 

"""45"III 

987,729 

49,296  .... 

153,825  . 
80,054  . 
139,441 

2,875 

20,610 

Frederick 

"'6li68' 
301,679 

"  '567,"593" 

54,558  . 

Garrett 

33,000 

Harford 

315,000 

Ho«»ard 

1,000,000 
71,399  ... 

100,000 

200,000 
59,488    .. 

259,000 

775,000 
5,512 

350  000 

Kent... 

196,739 

78,850 

44,838 

Mootgomery 

6.024,000  ... 

Prince  Georges.. 

12, 250, 341 

7,000 

1,285,369 

78,000 

1,056,174 

63,067 

4,000 

43,357 

146,938 

415  912 

Queen  Annes 

mill         2il947' 

13,883  ... 

68,848 
13, 410 

306,030 
46, 775 

6,794 

53, 052 

St  Marys.. 

56,352 
22,517  ... 

17,360 

27,090 

237, 142 

5,349 

500,000 

304,225 

67,000 

21, 749 

Somerset 

.mill           2l872" 
4,545. 

26,790 

Talbot 

232,700  ... 

68.769 

Washington 

154,850 
328,428 

102, 270 

Wicomico 

45,305  ... 

52,000 

43,643 
92,045 

17,000 

Worcester 

317, 101  ... 

99,771 

Social 

services, 

operating 

FinaiKial  administration 
Capital        Operating 

General 

-  government, 
capital 

Housing  and        Econoinic 

Education.             Social      community  development. 

capital    development   development            capital 

Other.  — 
capital 

Tota 

Capital 

Operating 

Allegany 

$.350,268 

$212,989 
358,865 

$359, 543 
1, 106, 546 
2,580,545 

$1,162.81? 

Anne  Arundel 

5. 918  08' 

Baltimore  City 

$.358,000 

$50,000 

33,  538,  982 

Baltimore 

17. 185, 206 

Calvert 

929 
2,230 

$83,309 
71, 049 

34, 237 
154.804 

561,654 

Caroline 

$19 

,150 

274  373 

Carroll '. 

725  000 

Cecil 

23,450 
50,000 
19,921 

126, 473 

66 

2,336 

23."452' 

137 

1 3i 

,701 

341.731 
119.  713 
323. 252 
180.639  .. 
145. 066 

301. 063 

Charles 

Dorchester 

........... 

$6d,'666  "" 

297.501 
310.311 

Frederick 

46,027 
3,938 

Garrett 

630.258 

Harford 

1. 604. 408 

Howard 

91,000 

359,000 

2.416.000 

Kent 

456. 826 

Montgomery 

6. 024. 000 

Prince  Georges 

442,877 

257,059 
309 

52,035 

1.612,122 
■"'i,  6261297 

1,940,122 

306,030 

1, 424,  U41 

15.714.732 

Queen  Annes 

10,583 

■    r244 

'issimr 

?16.536 

St.  Marys 

504 

17s',  636 

Somerset 

329.306 

Talbot 

55,890 

mm 26'427 

101,937 
5,'45i' 

2,872 

287, 115 

73.000 

317, 110 

611,583 

Washington 

180,300 
4,000 

654, 850 

Wicomico 

747, 479 

Worcester 

191,816 
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Public  safety 


Environmental  protection 


Transportation 


Health 


Recreation 


Libraries 


Local  unit 


Capital      Operating         Capital      Operating         Capital      Operating         Capital      Operating         Capital      Operating  Capital         Operating 


Alletany 

Anne  ArundH.. 
Baltimore  City. 

Baltimore 

Calvet 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery... 
Prince  Georges. 
Queen  Annes.. 

St.  Marys 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


(5,041 

58,307 

492,336 


1,669 
"i,"883' 


$187,883 (198,796 

5,565,218 

28, 900, 990        (200, 000      4, 100, 000 
12,500,000  


(110, 132 
362, 774 


$225,752 (546,664 


(44,066 


(65,000  6,773,755 


(81, 918 
165, 481 


(602,235 


145.398 


18,700 
18,413 
7,535 
20,800 
42,644 


32, 743 
"1641503" 


636,638 
43,092 


22,995 
"46i,'232' 


71,500 


26,284 
"26,"574 

"sImo 


464,742 

2,438 

1,227,596 

238,019 

25,'856" 

1,499,870 
1,000,000 
40, 155 
9,700,000 

12,619,492 105,454 

62,334 90,683    14,097 

40,711     38,070    54,681  

30,968  237,138 


3,819 


(15, 932 
89,599 
16, 187 


78,160 


45,521 


11,600 
78,"529' 


50,000 


100,000 


8,657  147,540 185,123 

283,922  

685,356 247,819 

15,000  36,000 

395,468 128,077 

100,000         287,551         100,000 

94,125  35,585 122,493  


78,254 
10,000 


34,722 
"56,666" 


425,000 
"34,"905 


90,940 


424, 130 


371,757 
17, 919 


17,599 


199,059 


38,421 


300,000  

278,485         131,000  12,000         154,924         174,593 

77,298  230,000 


33,000 
■362,"i62' 


28,586 
~36,'666 


131, 145 


116,789 


Social  services 


Capital      Operating 


Financial  administration       General 

government, 

Capital      Operating  capital 


Housing  and        Economic 

Education,  Social    community        develop- 

capital    development  development  ment,  capital 


Other 


Total 


Capital       Operating 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel  . 
Baltimore  City. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 


$5,124   $119,000 


$63.425 $249,301  

«$1,195,503 

$15,000  '400,000 


$514, 

1,782, 

757, 


941 

065 
336 


$2,725 


14,228 
62,208 


$2,800 
256,"666'       388,188  IimiIIIIIIIIIIIimiIIimmiIIir""e"223,666" 

149,721  420,809 

45 _ 


656, 
172, 
935, 
585, 

351. 


964 
053 
258 
312 
363 


$1, 322, 161 

5.565.218 

40. 791. 980 

12. 500, 000 

360. 302 

62, 208 

464. 742 

643.245 

1,246,298 
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Social 
services  - 
operating 


Financial  administration 
Capital       Operating 


General  Housing  and         Economic 

government       Education  Social      community   development  Other 

capital  capital   development  development  capital  upital 


Total 


capital 


Operating 


Dorchester (93  730 

Frederick (370,858 I J556,'746         .    '.      ."""."111111111111111         I""II  I" '"' 

G»rrett 52,000         }28,0«)  8,000  15,000  •(751,961 

<'2,000 

Harford 615,456 

Howard 52^600 

Kent 


$396, 

1,974, 

62, 

92, 
440, 


065         $316,548 
030 

800  841,811 


644 
151 


Montgomery 

Prince  Geo'ges .._ (749,936 

Queen  Annes _ 

SL  Marys 

Somerset... 

Talbot _ I...I.r." 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


238, 727 

35 

23,253 


172,271 


91.000 


14. 
784, 


097 
755 


21,322 


716,153 
225,000 


388, 

716. 

515. 

V, 


736 
153 
924 
298 


3. 063. 871 

1.200.000 

327.263 

9. 700. 000 

14. 176. 306 

217, 156 

118,645 

497,165 

"""  366,'666 
655,966 
346,789 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  USAGE 


Public  safety 


Environmental  protection 


Transportation 


Health 


Recreation 


Libraries 


Local  unit 


Capital      Operating 


Capital      Operating         Capital      Operating 


Capital      Operating 


Capital      Operating 


Capital         Operatiiig 


$795,185 


$7,677   $420.709 $152,690 


Allegany (9,412       (230,620 (361,096 

AnneArundel 12,477      6,614,743 ...        (457,586 

Baltimore  City 22,164,174                                                                                                                                                      4  156  666 

Baltimore 11,170,000  '      "  '        

Calvert 1,669         145,398 638,638  22,995  $i5,932  "        78.166 

Caroline 45,637 (95,500  43,000 22,413 

Carroll 166,638  


(320,542 


$499,  «73 


4S.S2I 


Cecil. 

Charles 1,151,837 

Dorchester 

Frederick 10,258 

Garrett 1,000 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 7.010  000 

Prince  Georges 13,909,892 


89,293 


8,862 
395,817 


289.624 


13,482 

598 

139,000 

"  "35,665" 
2,386 


336,206 

16,460 

309,100  

496,216  1,332,563 

569,933 


79,852 


16,774 


91,966 


9,237 


464,011  292, « 


36,900 


136, 451 


45,813 


100,000 


17,999 
450,000 
464,011 


37, 767 


Queen  Annes 
St.  Marys... 
Somerset'... 

Talbot 

Washington 326,125 

Wicomico 19,482 

Worcester 


69,667 
651, 185 
115,593 
198.873 

"364.I76". 


98,787 


134,139 
161, 144 


16,487 
2,425 


91,177 


99,180 
250,000 


74,442 


989,145 

63, 813 

7,500 

19,211 


30,433 
87,479 


100,000 
28,863 


21,222 


138,028 

"iolwr. 


340, 279 
247,862 


170,964 


875,760 
62,854 


150,000 


130,439 
200,495 


10,569 
22,608 


206,408 


Social 
services,  - 
operating 


Financial  administration 
Capital        Operating 


General  Social    Housing  and        Economic 

government.       Education,  development      community  development 

capital  capital  capital    development  capital 


Total 


Other        Capital 


Operating 


Alligany $609,450 $128.998 $1.678 

AnneArundel _ $425,222 

Baltimore  City $15,000 440,801 

Baltimore 

Calvert $2,725  14,228 '  ' I 

Caroline 22,415 

Carroll 200,000 

Cecil  28,000         205,735 

Charles 

Dorchester. 
Frederick... 

Garrett 

Harford. 


$16,358 
542,000 
145,462 


282,172 


839,093 
3,429 


25,857 


$757, 215 
1,215,827 


658,964 

202.323 

988.490 

440.490 

16.460 

309.100 

3, 019, 622 

4,429 


Hovrard $187,176 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Georges 722,076 

Queen  Annes 

St  Marys     9,000 

Somerset' 


1,035 


195,412 

25 

164,223 


157,360 


79,416 


95,903 
371,816 


Talbot. 

Washington 212,518 

Wicomico _ $105,706 

Worcester 19,041  _.._ 


6,845 
40,016 


865.049 
192.090 
30,028 


$1, 960, 300 

6.  614.  743 

27. 269. 948 

11,170.000 

306.302 

43.000 

"377,'688 

1.  434.  607 

251,846 

""632,"399 
847,  573 

1, 507, 284 
219, 164 

7, 010, 000 

16, 007. 702 

326.940 

1.179.711 
478.026 
198,873 

1,216.039 

1.097.461 
200,495 


'  Source:  General  Revenue  Sharing  Planned  Use  Report 


FISCAL  YEAR  1977  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  USAGE 


Public  safety 


Public  transportation  and 
roads 


Hospitals 


Parks  and  recreation 


Libraries 


Local  unit 


Capital 


Current 


Capital 


Current 


Current 


Capital 


Current 


Capital 


Current 


Capital 


Current 


Allegany $459,767         $155,114 

AnneArundel (5,666,711  

Baltimore  City 22,841,229    

Baltimore 3,968,781  

Calvert  1 257,198 

Caroline (340  134,694  

Carroll 642,000 

Cecil 33,200 

Charles 1,128,685 


(460,190  $24,946 $36.477 

""i66."666"Ii;iIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIimiIIIIIir'(3,"92i,'969" 


$20,043 


$500,000 


37,706 


7,000 


2,193 


10,577 


Table  continues  on  next  page. 
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,  1980 

Public  transportation  and 
PuUic  safely                            roads 

Health 

Hospitals 

Parks  and  recreation 

Libraries 

Local  unit 

Capitol 

Current 

Capitol 

Current 

Current 

Capitol 

Current 

Capitol          Current 

Capitol 

Current 

Dorchester 

[232,604 
923,275 
106,900 

{124,174 

• 

{31,264 

":::: »,'w6 " 

"?25,'3i6 
356  110 

{7,151 

Garrett 

i622, 141 

15,700 

Harford 

511,000 

Howard 

800  000 

100,000 

Kent< 

18,450 

125,287  .. 

Montgomery 

Prince  Geories> 

Queen  Annes ' 

8  000  000 

6  036.978 

1,238,690  .. 
95,846  .. 

77  843  "     " 

13,471 

34,206 

St  Mary's 

Somerset  > 

'..'...'. 52,6k'_. 

481,418 
55  170 

18,625 

62, 033 
241, 422 

19,756 

41,598  .- 

13,166 

Talbot 

217. 238 

Washinrton 

164,786 

323, 119 

597 

Wicomico 

{150,000  . 

Worcester 

312,924 

FISCAL  YEAR  1977  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  USAGE 

Financial  and  general 
Welfare                           administration 

General  public 
buildings 

CHiirafiAn 

Corrections 

Sewerage 

Local  unit 

CapiUI 

Current 

Capitol 

Current 

Capital 

Current 

capibi 

Capitol           Current 

Capital 

Current 

Allegany        

(90* 

{10,000 

$14, 893 

(241,069 

{10,693  .. 

{434,011 

{54, 951 

Baltimore  C  ty 

15,000 

Baltimore             .  .    ._ 

Calvert  1                                                                                                                                                                                                                              --                             

Caroline 

45,989 

{39,108 

{10, 761 

{54,564 

Carroll     

123,000 

Cecil      

115,053 

126,176  .  .. 

Charles  

Frederick 

785,103.. 

379,687  .. 

{13,319 

Garrett     

28,297 

39,930 

Harford    

Howard      



3,'883'ir' 

10,000  . 

Kent"    

Prince  Georfes  1 

407,248 

346,174 

Queen  Annesi 

20  583 

St  Marys 

Somerset' 

Talbot       

132,273 
.........         i«.«a 

Washington 

- 

33,620 
694 

Wicomico 

70,295  . 

Worcester 

Other  sanitation 

Housing  and 
urban  renewal.           Interest  on 
current        general  debt 

Utilities 

Natural 

resources, 

current 

ToUl 

Capitol 

Current 

Other,  current 

Capitol 

Current 

Allegany 

{334,043 

{1 

69, 987 

{26. 169 

{981,695 
20,043 

{1, 451, 523 

Anne  Arundel 

5.666,711 

Baltimore  City 

50,000 

290,863 

27,719,001 

Baltimore 

6,531,219 

10,  500, 000 

Calvert' 

257, 198 

Caroline 

127,327 

13,294 
765,000  .  ... 

456,965 

Carroll 

Cecil 

J?88,010 

{10,350 

414, 186 

158,603 

Charles 

1, 128, 685 

Dorchester 

ir.r.i 166,662' 

156.000 

232,604 
'215,746 

311,438 

Frederick 

» 7, 209            . 
1,550 

Garrett 

35,919 

184, 927 

700, 620 

Harford 

867,110 

Howard 

850,000 
145, 138 

100,000 

1, 760, 000 

Kent' 

192,  758 

Montgomery 

8,000,000 

Prince  Georges' 

8,  027, 090 

Queen  Annes' 

19,389 

20.583 
71, 166 

240, 755 

St  Marys 

52,541 

563, 207 

Somerset' 

351, 356 

Talbot 

22,532 

372,043 

Washington 

v.-'.'.'.' V.m 

2.022 

311,821 
258,475 

255, 827 

154,969 

2,022 

634, 940 

Wicomico 

328,  770 

Worcester 

312, 924 

'  Based  on  entitlement  period  7,  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1976,  only.  >  Capitol. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1978  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  USAGE 


Public  safety 

Public  transportotlon  and 
roads 

Health 
Capitol         Current 

Hospitals,  - 
current 

Parks  and  recreation 
Capitol         Current 

Libraries 

Welfare 

Local  unit 

Capitol 

Current 

Capitol 

Current 

Capitol         Current 

Capital           Current 

Allegany 

{7,584 

{314, 159 

3, 956, 730 

22,  561,  975 

4, 336,  329 

185,858 

208,323 

{90,134 
64,698  .. 

{323,718 

{13.877 

{558,466  . 

{308,229 

{115.302 

Anne  Arundel 

{163,820         

Baltimore  City 

100,000  . 

4  190  677 

{500,000  .. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

850,000 

Cecil 

253,351  . 

Charlei 

1,325,847 
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Public  safety 


Public  transportotlon  and 
roads 


Health 


Local  unit 


Capitol 


Current 


Capitol 


Current 


Capitol 


Current 


Hospltols, 
current 


Parks  and  recreation 


Libraries 


Welfare 


Capitol 


Current 


Capitol 


Current 


Capital  Current 


Dorchester {264,627 

Frederick 688,230 

Garrett {1,150         {18,690  478,318 

Harford 


{51, 173 


{13,  on 


{133,012 


{43,957 


J1.S05 


{32,868 


Howard 

100,000 

771,000 

{100,000 

300,000 

80  000 

Kent 

31,240 

{109,434 

{11,498 

Montgomery 

8,000,000 

Prince  Georges 

Queen  Annes. 
St  Marys... 
Somerset... 

Talbot 

Washington. 
Wicomico... 
Worcester.. 


21,433 
101, 326 


300,000 

634, 421 

55, 216 

104,596 


185, 110 
164,635 


200,000 


67,150 

194.950 174,975 

28,595 


68,999 


203,973 


544,848 


1,707 


270,749 


246,663 


Financial  administration 


Education 


Correction 


Other  sanitation 


Other 


Total 


Capital 


Current 


Capital 


Current 


Capitol 


Current      Sewerage 


Capitol 


Current 


Capital 


Current 


Capital 


Current 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel.. 
Baltimore  City.. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett.. 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery... 
Prince  Georges. 
Queen  Annes.. 

St  Marys 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


{314,346 


{2,108 


{111,595  {1, 

228,518  3, 

{50,000 27 

_ 4, 


33,787 


{62,571 _.. 

'{iM,"666"ii"iiiiii"iiii;"i""ii^;iiii"iiii^i::'i:i::"'{5<B,"5r 


10,350 


850,000 
659,357 


936,328 

956,730 
402,652 
336.329 
185, 858 
270,894 


{660, 141 


10,000 


156,000 25,969    264,627 

70,797  {346,848 107,479.... 1,939,350.... 

58,478 {124,929     3,700    662,875 

1,117,392 1 

350,000 100,000   1 

91,532 

8, 


297,488 
325,847 
391,806 


38,260 


.{13,300,000 13, 

.   200,000 200,000 

49,190    183,840 

.   362,198 _ 19,450 1,200 

130,125 46,020 

2,919 412,472    130,818 

19,167    306,092     7,505    247,247 

978 


49, 190       1, 

'2"ir433" 
440,743 
26,672 
978 


22,390 
117,391 
611,000 
243, 704 
000,000 
300,000 
967.150 
480.555 
631,294 
280,741 
957,320 
800,002 
270,792 


FISCAL  YEAR  1979  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  USAGE 


Public  safety 


Roads  or  Public 
Transportation 


Health 


Parks  and  receation 


Libraries 


Welfare 


Local  unit 

Capitol 

Current 

Capitol 

Current            Capitol 

Current 

Capitol           Current 

Capital 

Current 

Capitol 

Current 

Allegany 

{19,305 

$337,563 
9,089,690 
22,260,269 

{230, 014 
26,179  .. 

{245,263 

$590,020 

$5,885 

$127,62 

Anne  Arundel 

$366,713 

Baltimore  City 

96.496 

4,225,164  . 

$500,000 

Baltimore 

3,699,159  .... 

Calvert 

i27,"962"I" 

858,538 

Caroline 

Carroll 

16,767" 

i66,'666" 

NA 

2,015,666  .. 

'i,'366,"527"I];]"!"""!"... 

Cecil 

602,131  

Charles 

Dorchester 

57,"i2i".... 

269,619  . 
797,991  .. 
465,200  .. 

$7,340           142,363 

44,1S2 

Frederick 

.    ..  .               $77,820 

350,503 

Garrett 

3,000  .. 

Harford 

Howard 

935,000  .... 

415,000 

115,000  .  . 

350,000 

90,150 

Kent 

Montgomery 

NA 
9,000,000  .... 

NA 

NA                 NA 

NA 

NA                  NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

'NA 

Prince  Georges 

'^'--.,_. 

Queen  Annes.. 

i59,"368' 

92, 335 

100,000 
421,091 

St.  Marys 

418,433 
i45,"476";;i! 

4,330  . 

202,136  .  . 

115,160 

Somerset 

300,000 

Talbot 

Washington 

338, 311 

460,657 

6,400 

Wicomico... 

Worcester 



287,308 

Financial  and  (eneral 

administration                   Education 

Corrections 

Sewerage 

Ottier  sanitation 

Interest  on 

Capital      Current     general  debt 

Other 

Total 

Capitol 

Current       Capital 

Current       Capital      Current 

Capital 

Current 

Capital 

Currant 

Allegany 

$338,472 

$249, 319 
392,892 

$1,642,829 

Anne  Arundel 

9,089,690 

Baltimore  City 

(50,000 

27, 131,  929 

Baltimore 

$7,215,932  . 

10,915,091 

Calvert 

858,538 

Caroline 

64,005      ...      . 

$72,  in 

79,925 

343,943 

Carroll 

2,015,000 
236,000 

Cecil 

14,770    {111,000 

$125,000 

10,000 

626.901 

Chartes 

1. 300, 527 

Dorchester 

29,694 

276,989 

2,023,948 

666,300 

216,209 

Frtdarick 

.  {496,835  .. 
.    113,715 

196,821 

103, 978 

Garrett 

5,750       66,500 

$4,178 

8,750 

Harford 

$965,058 

995,000 

2,017,179 

Howard 

182— F 

10,000 

435,000 

100,000 

2,350,150 

CXXVI- 

art  2 

2562 
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Financial  and  lenaral 
administration 


Education 


Corrections 


Other  sanitation 


Intarest  on 


Otiiar 


Total 


CapiUI 

Currant 

Capital 

Current 

Capital 

Current 

Seweraie 

Capital 

Current     lenaral  debt 

Capital 

Current 

Capital 

Kant 

McMitjONiiry 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA                   NA 

HA 

NA 

NA 

9 

Current 


Prince  Gaortes $13,200,000 

QuMaAniNS - I«;M7 „ 90,006 

StNarys 117,403 60,765      111,692 6S.095       1 

SonarsM 412,198 11,550 

Talbot... ---    193,297 

Waihinfton 137,532      109,394       2«,800 49,935 339,532  720.346' 

mnmco 343,794    $500,000        904,206         500,000       1, 


NA 
000,000 
200,000 
430,482 
385,9b 
723, 748 
338. 767 
909,583 
248,000 
287,308 


Source:  Maryland  Association  of  Counties,  January  1980. 

Talbot  Cowntt,  Md., 

Boston,  Md. 

KEVXNTrE     OTTTLOOK    P/T     80 

As  a  result  of  a  referendum  vote  In  the  fall 
of  1978,  Talbot  County's  elected  County 
Council  is  restrained  from  levying  a  tax  rate 
higher  than  the  "Constant  Yield  Tax  Rate" 
as  determined  by  the  Department  of  Assess- 
ments and  Taxation  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

Thus,  what  has  been  historically  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  revenue  for  the  operation 
of  local  government  in  Talbot  County,  has 
had  restrictions  placed  upon  It.  as  a  result 
of  the  direct  Initiative  of  the  voters  of  the 
County. 

Based  upon  very  preliminary  figures,  Tal- 
bot County's  tax  rate  will  be  at  the  most 
$1.46  per  one  btindred  dollars  of  assessed 
valuation  for  P/Y  81.  Based  upon  that  rate, 
the  County's  growth  in  revenue  from  real 
estate  taxes  will  be  less  than  $125,000. 

Since  the  revenue  from  real  estate  taxes 
represents  over  43%  of  the  total  income  in 
the  current  years  budget,  the  tax  restraints 
place  a  burden  on  the  balance  of  the  Coim- 
ty's  revenue  sources. 

This  situation  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
the  P/Y  81  revenue  estimates  will  only  con- 
tain about  25%  of  a  full  years  Revenue  Shar- 
ing funds,  since  the  program  is  presently 
authorized  through  September  30,  1980  only. 
This  item  presently  represents  reduced  fund- 
ing of  $204,000. 

Further  reduction  in  revenues  for  F/Y  81 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Coimty's 
reserve  from  prior  years,  has  hsen  reduced 


by  over  $200,000  due  to  unusually  heavy 
maintenance  costs  for  County  roads  during 
P/Y  79  as  a  result  of  the  two  previously  harsh 
winters. 

The  high  rate  of  inflation  plus  high  inter- 
est costs  win  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
construction  and  real  estate  Interests,  among 
others.  This  in  turn  will  affect  the  County's 
revenue  from  the  Recordation  taxes. 

In  summary,  the  County  will  face  during 
the  coming  Budget  cycle  an  increase  of 
$125,000  from  the  portion  of  the  revenue 
budget  which  represents  43%  of  total  reve- 
nues, and  a  known  decrease,  on  July  1,  1980, 
in  excess  of  $400,000  from  the  balance  of  the 
County's  revenue  soiurces.  If  levied  at  exist- 
ing rates. 

Oiven  the  above  facts.  It  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  while,  the  extension  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  will  not  solve  Talbot  Coun- 
ty's revenue  problems  prior  to  July  1,  1980,  It 
must  certainly  be  given  credit  for  long  term 
value  thereafter,  hopefully  for  a  term  of 
several  years. 

Statement  By  Oeorge  a.  Piendak 
Senators   and   Members  of  the   House   of 
Representatives : 

I  am  Oeorge  A.  Plendak,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Management  Re- 
search. In  the  Baltimore  City  Department 
of  Finance. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  request  your 
assistance  and  support  for  the  second  re- 
enactment  of  the  Federal  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program.  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
you  support  the  continuation  of  the  Federal 
General  Revenue  Sharing  program. 


I  am  aware  also  that  during  formulation 
of  the  Fiscal  1980  Federal  Budget  Resolution 
the  Congress  debated  the  level  of  funding 
and  the  method  of  distribution  for  the  cur- 
rent entitlement.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore 
thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  retaining 
the  program.  The  program  has  the  unquali- 
fied support  of  all  local  elected  officials. 

Insofar  as  Baltimore  City  is  concerned,  the 
reenactment  of  Federal  General  Revenue 
Sharing  is  crucial.  Like  other  older  urban 
centers  In  this  country.  Baltimore  must 
operate  under  economic  and  fiscal  con- 
straints which  severely  restrict  the  ability  to 
provide  for  our  citizens'  needs.  We  survive 
and  succeed  because  we  have  been  able  to 
draw  an  abundance  of  strength  from  with- 
in our  conununlty.  We  rely  Increasingly  upon 
material  assistance  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
the  operating  costs  of  government.  Despite 
considerable  Federal  and  State  assistance, 
Baltimore  City  must  levy  by  far  the  highest 
local  tax  rates  of  any  subdivision  in  the  State. 

I  will  not  present  to  you — at  this  time — 
the  litany  of  woes  which  both  the  citizens 
and  government  of  Baltimore  City  face  each 
succeeding  year.  I  do  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  our  City  remains  solvent  because 
of  the  continuing  cooperation  and  consider- 
able efforts  of  all  of  us  In  this  room.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  cooperation  continues. 

Revenue  Sharing  Is  a  significant  portion  of 
Baltimore's  fiscal  resources.  Actual  receipts 
from  this  federal  revenue  source  when  stated 
as  an  equivalent  of  our  approximate  $6.00 
property  tax  rate  have  been  as  follows: . 


Fiscal  year 


Actual 
revenue 

sharing 
receipts 


Icent 

property 

tai  rate 

yield 


Revenue  sharing  as- 


City 
property 
ta«  rate 


Cents  on 
ta«  rate 


Percent  ol 

tax  rate 

levied 


}«3 129,751.526  $301,130  $5.86/8100  98.8«  16  9 

1974 133,556.287  301947  5.83  II  111  19  1 

1975 26,850491  299  977  6  09  89  5t  47 

1976 26,270.863  303  216  6.02  86  6?  44 


Actual 


Fiscal  year 


sharing 
receipts 


IcMrt 

property 

tax  rate 

yield 


Revenue  sharing  as- 


City 
property 
tax  rate 


Cents  on 
tax  rate 


Percent  of 

tax  rate 

levied 


1977 27,669.708 

1978 27,470,201 

1979 26,790.674 

1980  budgeted...  > 25, 433, 000 


335.920 
224, 026 
220,  583 
343,402 


5.88 

5.99 
5.97 
5.95 


82. 4« 
82. 2( 

81.  oe 

74. 1« 


14.0 
13.7 
13.6 
12.5 


■  The  fiscal  1974  receipt  includes  5  quarterly  payments. 

The  Initial  Fiscal  1973  distribution  of 
Revenue  Sharing  did  not  coincide  with  the 
City's  budget  year  In  the  above  table.  As  a 
consequence  the  fiscal  1973  and  fiscal  1974 
property  tax  rate  equivalents  are  somewhat 
distorted.  However,  the  pattern  for  the  fol- 
lowing six  years  (fiscal  1976-1980)  Is  well 
established.  These  figures  demonstrate  the 
position  In  which  Baltimore  finds  Itself  dur- 
ing the  Congressional  debate  over  reenact- 
ment. 

Revenue  Sharing  is.  after  eight  years,  a 
cornerstone  supporting  much  of  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  prohibitive  property  tax 
rate — it  permits  Baltimore  City  to  levy  a 
property  tax  rate  less  competitively  disad- 
vantageous than  it  would  otherwise  be  in 


'  Recent  information  received  from  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  Indicates  that  actual  receipts 
for  fiscal  1980  may  be  ($124,000)  below  the  amount  budgeted. 

comparison   with   the   rates  in  surrounding  (In  percent) 

Maryland  Counties.  Because  of  Federal  Gen-  pjre                                                                  75  g 

era!  Revenue  Sharing  our  property  tax  rate  Recreatfon'and  "Mrk^IIIH"                    13.1 

Is  significantly  less  onerous  to  our  taxpayers,  public  works           .                                          4  0 

Just  as  important,  Baltimore  City  must  sup-      Police 2  1 

port    reenactment   of   the   present   program  Library                          I"                               16 

even   though   the  annual   receipts  are  now     jaii II"""  10 

declining  at  an  increasing  rate!  I  will  ad-  '__ 

dress  this  phenomenon  shortly.  go  5 

The  City  of  Baltimore  has  used  its  General  ah    -ther                                                1  is 

Revenue  Sharing  funds  (which  will  total  ap-  «««er 1.0 

proximately    $226  8    million    after    this    the  

eighth  fiscal  year  of  the  program)  to  provide  Tot« loo.  0 

basic  services  to  its  citizens.  A  distribution  The  decline  In  revenue  sharing  has  com- 

of  the  largest  expenditures  by  department  pelled   us   to   concentrate   our   expenditures 

from  fiscal   1973  to  the  current  fiscal  1080  from  this  source  so  that  In  the  current  year 

sl»°  ws  ■  the  City  has  appropriated : 
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(In  percent) 

Plre    - 75.6 

Recreation  and  partts 17.9 

Public  works 3.6 

Ubrary    1.8 

68.8 
AU    other— 1.2 

Total   100.0 

The  above  pattern  of  expenditure  was 
chosen  in  response  to  (1)  the  program  re- 
strictions written  into  the  1972  law,  (2)  the 
City's  need  to  give  more  support  to  its  basic 
services  and  (3)  maintain  a  fairly  concen- 
trated expenditure  of  funds  to  simplify  our 
accounting  and  reporting  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  those  expenditures. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  City  has  not  earned  any  Interest  on  Its 
Revenue  Sharing  receipts  since  fiscal  1975. 
This  is  the  result  of  two  unrelated  occur- 
rences. First,  the  City  In  fiscal  1974  con- 
verted its  accounting  procedure  for  this 
fund  from  a  "cash"  to  an  "accrual"  basis. 
This  was  done,  in  part,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Council  on  Govern- 
mental Accounting.  Quite  simply,  the  ac- 
crual basis  means  that  quarterly  we  spend 
against  the  Revenue  Sharing  fund  in  ad- 
vance of  receiving  those  funds:  therefore, 
the  City  advances  the  Revenue  Sharing  f tind 
general  City  revenue  which  is  subsequently 
reimbursed  by  the  federal  government.  Sec- 
ond, the  decline  In  the  City's  receipts  under 
each  of  the  two  Revenue  Sharing  Laws  has 
not  permitted  us  to  build  up  reserves  with 
which  to  earn  any  interest. 

Members  of  the  Maryland  Delegation,  the 
City  of  Baltimore  spends  its  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  as  fast  as  it  receives  them  and  it  spends 
those  funds  on  basic  City  services.  We  cannot 
allow  this  program  to  lapse.  It  is  much  too 
Important  a  program. 

I  feel  that  it  is  also  important  to  under- 
stand why  Baltimore  receives  less  Revenue 
Sharing  with  each  entitlement.  Since  initial 
enactment  In  1972.  the  Revenue  Sharing  Law 
has  contained  a  provision  which  stipulates 
that  within  each  State  no  subdivision  can 
receive  a  per  capita  entitlement  greater  than 
145  percent  of  the  statewide  per  capita  al- 
location. This  is  the  145  percent  limitation. 
The  City  of  Baltimore  has  always  been  con- 
strained by  this  "cap"  which  makes  Revenue 
Sharing  for  us  a  per  capita  grant.  Between 
1970  and  1977  the  Census  Bureau  estimates 
that  the  City's  population  has  declined  by 
11.2  percent.  Thus  ovu-  grant  decreases  each 
year. 

Though  the  City  of  Baltimore  does  not 
agree  nrith  the  population  as  estimated  by  the 
Censtis  Bureau,  and  we  have  protested  the 
estimates  each  year,  the  fact  remains  we  are 
saddled  with  this — a  major  revenue  source — 
which  is  declining  while  our  expenditures 
continue  to  increase.  Just  since  the  1976  re- 
enactment  of  Revenue  Sharing  the  loss  in 
Revenue  Sharing  as  the  result  of  the  146 
percent  limitation  has  been  approximately 
124,461.000.  This  amount  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  allocation  for  one  entitlement  period.  By 
Entitlement  Period  this  loss  has  been : 

EPll    ($7.  047.  339) 

EPIO (7.013.644) 

EP9 (7.420,462) 

EP8 (2.979,487) 

I  wish  to  make  two  additional  points  with 
respect  to  the  renewal  of  this  program. 

We  hope  that  the  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram will  be  expeditiously  renewed.  To  prop- 
erly Include  General  Revenue  Sharing  funds 
in  our  fiscal  1981  budget,  we  must  be  reason- 
ably certoin  that  such  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming. If  renewal  of  the  Revenue  Sharing 
program  Is  delayed  beyond  June  10,  1980,  we 
will  In  all  probability  have  to  delete  all  Rev- 
enue Sharing  funds,  except  the  final  quar- 


terly payment  due  imder  existing  law,  frcon 
our  fiscal  1981  budget.  Such  a  deletion  can 
require  either  a  reduction  in  appropriations 
for  basic  services  of  more  than  $19  million, 
or  an  increase  in  our  already  high  property 
tax  rate  of  56c  to  a  rate  of  $6.51  for  fiscal 
1981. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  even 
though  the  City's  Revenue  Sharing  entitle- 
ments have  fallen.  Baltimore  City  still  needs 
the  program.  We  depend  on  Its  continuation. 
The  City  therefore  asks  that  you  support  re- 
enactment  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  program 
as  the  program  has  been  proposed  by  the 
President. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  President 
Carter's  budget  provides  for: 

The  renewal  of  Federal  General  Revenue 
Sharing  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  continued  inclusion  of  States  as  one- 
third  partners  in  the  program. 

The  requirement  that  states  create  a 
broadly  based  commission  to  examine  and  to 
recommend  changes  in  the  pattern  of  state 
local  fiscal  arrangements. 

The  abolition  of  the  145  percent  cap,  re- 
placing it  with  a  175  percent  Ud. 

A  continued  level  of  funding  for  the  total 
program  of  approximately  $6.9  billion. 

Baltimore  City  supports  Revenue  Sharing 
reenactment  as  proposed  by  the  President.  I 
ask  respectfully  that  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Delegation  also  support  renewal  of  Fed- 
eral General  Revenue  Sharing  as  it  has  been 
proposed. 

TTiank  you  very  much. 

Testimony  by  The  Honorable  Aitdrey  Scott 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Mary- 
land Congressional  Delegation,  I  am  Audrey 
Scott,  Mayor  of  Bowie  and  president  of  the 
Maryland  Municipal  League.  I  am  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  Maryland  Municipal  League 
and  its  135  member  municipalities.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent our  position  on  the  reenactment  of  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972, 
due  to  expire  this  year. 

The  Maryland  Municipal  League  and  its 
meml>er  municipalities  strongly  support  rev- 
enue sharing  reenactment.  In  fact,  the 
league,  along  with  other  public  interest 
groups,  has  been  urging  early  reenactment 
for  some  time.  This  is  critical  In  order  to  as- 
sist recipients  in  finalizing  their  budgets  for 
the  1981  fiscal  year.  Without  early  reenact- 
ment. recipients  will  be  unable  to  include 
any  revenue  sharing  estimates  In  their  fiscal 
year  1981  budgets  for  January  through  June. 
1981.  The  discontinuity  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  resulting  from  the  failure  of  early  re- 
enactment  will  serve  to  compound  the  fiscal 
Impact  problem  for  municipalities. 

General  revenue  sharing  was  enacted  in 
1972  as  a  method  of  providing  financially 
hard-pressed  State  and  local  governments 
with  a  relatively  unrestricted  source  of  new 
revenue.  As  the  keystone  to  the  new  feder- 
alism, revenue  sharing  was  designed  to  slow 
the  centralization  of  power  In  Washington 
by  putting  money  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Governments  closest  to  the  people.  This  phi- 
losophy is  Just  as  valid  today  as  it  was  then. 
In  Maryland,  the  governments  closest  to  the 
people  are  the  Incorporated  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State.  Revenue  sharing  has 
strengthened  many  municipal  governments 
by  providing  funds  for  services  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  performed.  The  $51 
million  which  Maryland  municipalities  will 
have  received  from  the  program  has  helped 
cities  of  all  sizes  maintain  vital  services 
and  has  assisted  In  bridging  the  revenue  gap 
which  threatens  many  local  governments. 
Municipalities  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
revenue  shortages  since  they  have  fewer 
sources  of  revenue  than  any  other  level  of 
government. 

In  order  to  evaluate  what  the  discontinu- 
ance of  revenue  sharing  wovild  mean  to  mu- 


nicipalities in  the  State,  the  Maryland  Uu- 
nlclpal  league  recently  conducted  a  surrey 
of  municipal  officials.  A  copy  of  the  survey 
is  attached  for  the  record.  All  of  the  respond- 
ents Indicated  that  the  termlcAtion  of  reve- 
nue sharing  would  mean  either  an  increaae 
in  local  taxes  or  a  cutback  in  municlpea  aerv- 
Ices.  In  order  to  maintain  current  servicM 
without  revenue  sharing  property  tax  in- 
creases of  up  to  10#  woxild  be  needed  In  40 
percent  of  the  municipalities,  ll-20<  In  27 
percent  of  the  municipalities,  21-30<  In  18 
percent  of  the  municipalities.  31-40<  In  11 
percent  and  up  to  51;  in  2  percent  of  the  mu- 
nlclpaUties.  There  was  only  i  city  that  re- 
ported that  It  would  not  have  to  increaae 
taxes.  If  municipalities  maintained  their  cur- 
rent tax  rates  while  revenue  «h»Hng  waa 
ended,  most  municipalities  would  need  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  a  combination  of  services, 
especially  public  works,  captal  improvements 
and  public  safety.  A  number  of  cities  alao 
would  be  forced  to  cut  more  specialized  serv- 
ices such  as  recreation,  community  library 
facilities,  and  health  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Many  municipalities  in  Maryland  will  find 
that  property  tax  increases  are  not  an  option 
and  that  reductions  In  service  will  be  the 
only  answer  to  a  loss  of  revenue  sharing 
funds.  Fifty-three  cities  and  towns  in  Mary- 
land have  tax  rate  limitations  included  in 
their  charters.  Of  those  municipalities  at 
least  23  have  property  tax  rates  at  the  legal 
limit  or  as  little  as  10<  below  the  limit.  This 
is  significant  since  40  percent  of  the  munici- 
palities surveyed  would  need  to  raise  their 
taxes  at  least  this  amount  if  revenue  sharing 
is  not  reenacted.  Seven  cities  are  ll-20< 
imder  their  legal  limit  and  seven  more  fall  In 
the  21-30<  range.  Again.  thU  is  significant 
since  the  svirvey  showed  that  27  percent 
would  need  to  raise  taxes  11-20;  and  18 
percent  would  need  to  raise  them  21-30<. 
This  information  Indicates  that  many  mu- 
nicipalities are  close  to  reaching  their  legal 
limits  of  taxation  and  that  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue sharing  would  require  them  to  amend 
their  charters.  Given  the  current  sentiment 
among  property  taxpayers  nationwide  to 
limit  taxes,  this  may  t>e  a  difficult  to  im- 
pose task  in  many  cases.  The  consequences 
will  be  a  reduction  In  basic  services  not  the 
frills  of  government. 

Some  groups  have  criticized  municipal  ex- 
penditures of  revenue  sharing  by  saying  that 
not  enough  of  the  money  has  been  used  for 
social  programs  or  to  benefit  the  poor  and 
the  aged.  This  observation  overlooks  the  fact 
that  municipalities  are  providers  of  what 
are  generally  basic  services — services  which 
are  necessary  for  an  individual  (young  or 
old.  rich  or  poor)  to  function  In  a  civilized 
environment.  The  Maryland  Municipal 
League's  survey  identified  the  following  serv- 
ices as  those  for  which  revenue  shairlng  Is 
most  often  used:  the  improvement  of  police 
and  fire  protection;  the  repair  of  streets:  the 
purchase  of  solid  waste  equipment;  and  the 
improvement  of  drinking  water  quality.  No 
urban  dweller  Is  benefitted  if  they  lack  access 
to  uncontaminated  water,  are  unable  to 
travel  due  to  streets  being  In  disrepair,  or 
are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night  because  of 
crime.  These  services  are  not  exotic  and  are 
often  taken  for  granted.  Nonetheless,  they 
are  services  which  municipalities  perform 
and  they  are  services  which  are  necessary 
whether  you  live  In  a  big  city  or  a  small 
town.  It  thus  needs  to  l>e  recognized  that 
municipal  services  are  social  services. 

In  your  consideration  of  revenue  sharing 
reenactment,  it  will  be  helpful  to  you  to 
know  an  additional  characteristic  of  revenue 
sharing  expenditure  in  Maryland.  Maryland 
municipalities  use  revenue  sharing  for  gen- 
eral fund  expenditures  rather  than  capital 
expenditures.  The  league's  survey  showed 
that  23  municipalities  used  100%  of  revenue 
sharing  for  general  fund  purpoees  when  only 
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18  used  100%  for  capital  expenditures.  Con- 
slatently  11  cities  used  more  than  50%  of 
their  revenue  sharing  for  the  general  fund 
whereas  6  used  It  for  capital  projects.  This 
reliance  on  revenue  sharing  for  general  fund 
piupoaes  will  yield  a  more  immediate  effect 
on  Maryland  municipalities  if  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  are  cut  or  altered  than  if  this 
money  were  spent  more  on  long  term  capital 
projects. 

It  is  clear  that  if  C!ongress  falls  to  reenact 
revenue  sharing,  many  cities  and  towns  will 
be  faced  with  the  grim  prospect  of  either  In- 
creasing property  taxes  if  possible  or  cut- 
ting back  on  services  which  are  vital  to  their 
community.  As  was  presented  to  you  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Maryland  munici- 
pal league  membership  on  June  26,  1979,  we 
continue  to  urge  that  Congress  move  now  to 
approve  a  reenactment  bill  which  will  not 
be  substantially  changed  from  the  existing 
legislation  and  one  that  will  adhere  to  the 
original  concept  of  sharing  generally  unre- 
stricted funds  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments so  that  governments  which  are  closest 
to  the  people  are  able  to  respond  to  local 
needs.  The  league  is  opposed  to  any  attempt 
to  target  funds  toward  certain  jurisdictions 
since  such  a  shift  in  the  formula  may  result 
In  major  shifts  In  fund  allocations.  This 
would  th\is  break  the  continuity  in  the  rev- 
enue forecasting  efforts  of  municipalities.  As 
Is  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  municipali- 
ties surveyed,  the  league  feels  that  any  coun- 
ter cyclical  aid  to  distressed  local  govern- 
ments should  be  funded  as  a  program  sepa- 
rate from  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing.  I  wish  to  reem- 
pbasize  the  critical  need  for  reenactment 
this  spring,  certainly  no  later  than  May  1. 
Over  the  past  seven  years,  revenue  sharing 
has  become  an  Integral  part  of  local  govern- 
ment budgets — providing  the  underpinning 
for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  es- 
sential municipal  services  we  urge  the  Mary- 
land congressional  delegation  to  lend  strong 
support  in  obtaining  the  early  reenactment 
and  continuation  of  general  revenue  sharing. 

OCNKKAL  BXVTSXJT  SHAXING  STTSVET  OP  MAST- 

UHTD    MrMICIFALJTIES.    NOVEMBER    1979 

SUMMAKT 

1.  How  many  cents  would  your  property 
tax  rate  need  to  be  Increased  to  equal  the 
amount  of  funds  you  currently  receive 
through  Revenue  Sharing? 


No.  of  cities 


Percent 
of  cities 


0   — .     1 

1-10   cents 26 

11-20  cents 17 

21-30  cents 11 

31-40   cents 7 

41-61   cents- 1 


2 

40 
27 
18 
11 
2 


a.  What  i»ereent  of  your  Revenue  Sharing 
la  currently  used  for  Oenerml  fund  expendi- 
ture* and  for  Capital  expenditures? 
OMieni  fund  expenditures: 
Mo.  of  cities:  Percentage 

2S   100 

5   —  76-99 

•  —  61-74 

Capital  fund  expenditure*: 

No.  of  due*:  Percentage 

IS - 100 

S   76-99 

3 61-74 

NOTX. — ^Municipalities  used  revenue  shar- 
ing on  a  60-60  basis. 

3.  Did  you  fund  a  construction  project 
with  Revenue  Sharing  which  was  subject  to 
the  Davis-Bacon  wage  requirements? 

Te*:  11  clUes. 


No :  49  cities. 

4.  Should  state  governments  continue  to 
receive  part  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  funds? 

Yes:  36  cities  or  59  percent. 
No:  25  cities  or  41  percent. 

5.  If  the  state  share  of  Revenue  Sharing  is 
continued  should  It: 


Mo.  of  cities 


Per- 
centage 


a.  Be  at  the  current  level  ( V4  of 
the   total    Revenue   Sharing 

funds)     9  16 

b.  Be  reduced 13  23 

c.  Be  required  that  the  state 
share  part  of  It  with  local 
governments   36  61 

6.  If  the  state  share  is  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated, which  of  the  following  choices  would 
be  the  best  use  for  the  f reed-up  funds: 


Mo.  of  dtles 


Per- 
centage 


49 


a.  Oive  it  directly  to  local 
governments   

b.  Shift  it  to  other  federal  pro- 
grams assisting  local  govern- 
ments        2 

c.  Reduce  the  federal  deficit..     7 


d.  Reduce  federal  taxes 4 


79 


3 

11 
7 


7.  Anti-recessionary  fiscal  assistance 
(countercyclical  aid  to  distressed  local  gov- 
ernments) should: 


Per- 
Mo.  of  cities    centage 


a.  Be  built  into  the  Revenue 

Sharing  program 18  31 

b.  Be  a  program  separate  from 

Revenue  Sharing 33  67 

c.  Be    established    Instead    of 

Revenue  Sharing —  — 

d.  Not  be  reestablished _.    7  12 


8.  If  Revenue  Sharing  is  discontinued  the 
effect  on  your  municipality  will  be: 


Per- 
Mo.  of  cities    centage 


a.  A  significant  problem 36  68 

b.  Troublesome,  but  manage- 
able     24  39 

c.  Insignificant a  3 


9.  If  Revenue  Sharing  is  discontinued  the 
most  likely  response  of  your  munfolpality 
would  be: 


No.  Oft  cltleB 


Per- 
centage 


a.  Increase  taxes 11  18 

b.  Increase  user  fees 3  6 

c.  Cut  services 4  6 

d.  Comblnatios^  of  a,  b  or  c  42  68 

e.  Other  (borrow  money — save 

money)   2  2 


10.  Currently,  some  municipalities'  shares 
of  Revenue  Sharing  are  reduced  by  certain 
per  capita  limitations.  Should  these  maxi- 
mum per  capita  allocations  be  raised? 

Yes :  32  cities  or  64  percent. 

No:  18  cities  or  36  percent. 

Auxiliary  information: 


Tax  rate  limitations  in  Maryland 
municipalities 
Amount  under  tax  rate  limit:  No.  of  citiei 

0-10   cents 23 

11-20   cents 7 

21-30   cents 7 

31-40   cents 2 

41-51   cents 1 

Over  61  cents a 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nized early  the  limited  sources  of  revenue 
under  which  the  subdivisions  of  the  Country 
operated  for  their  fiscal  management,  and 

Whereas,  in  contemplation  of  such  limita- 
tions and  in  recognition  of  the  vast  sources 
of  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  was  adopted  a  program  of  shar- 
ing these  revenues,  and 

Whereas,  the  various  subdivisions  have 
utilized  these  funds  to  implement  their  own 
revenues  and  thereby  preventing  any  serious 
rise  in  taxation  on  a  local  basis,  and 

Whereas,  the  municipalities,  being  the  area 
of  government  closest  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Country,  were  able  to  provide  services  and 
projects  which  were  more  compatible  to  the 
population  than  would  be  foreseeable  by  an 
administration  of  funds  at  a  distant  level, 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Cambridge  has  specif- 
ically utilized  these  funds  in  projects  which 
are  beneficial  to  the  populace  as  a  whole, 
some  of  these  projects  being: 

Franklin  Street  storm  drain:  1973  capital 
Improvements;  Capital  Improvements  of 
Glenbum  Avenue;  Police  vehicles;  Office 
computer;  Bailey  Road  storm  drain;  Wash- 
ington Street  capital  Improvements;  Breath- 
olizer;  Administrative  improvements  and 
renovations;  Belvedere  Avenue  sewer;  Bailey 
Road  sewer;  Roselyn  Avenue  Improvements; 
Somerset  Avenue  drainage;  Police  Head- 
quarters, in  part;   and  Public  Works  office. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Cambridge  that  the  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  be  continued  as 
an  implementation  to  the  limited  sources  of 
revenue  of  municipalities  in  order  that  bene- 
ficial municipal  programs  may  be  continued 
and  the  administration  of  fundi;  on  a  local 
level  not  be  curtailed. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Senators 
and  Conc^resslonal  Delegation  from  the  State 
of  Maryland.^ 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNQ-  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
remain  in  momlnp:  business  for  not  to 
exceed  another  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HH.  3757  ON  MONDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 18, 1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  who  will  be 
managing  the  bill,  H.R.  3757,  to  amend 
the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Act 
of  1978.  We  have  cleared  the  request  with 
him.  I  understand  it  is  cleared  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Monday,  February  18,  after 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  and  any  or- 
ders for  the  recognition  of  Senators, 
and  following  the  reading  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3757. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3757  (Order  No. 
519),  An  Act  to  amend  the  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Act  of  1978,  to  establish  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  (except  a  Church 
amendment  on  omitted  lands  along  the 
Snake  River,  on  which  there  shall  be  30 
minutes;  a  Hatfield  amendment  on  Yguenna 
Head,  on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour;  a  Hat- 
field amendment  on  Presidential  birth  place, 
on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour;  a  Hatfield 
amendment  on  the  Georgetown  waterfront, 
on  which  there  shall  be  1  hoiu-;  a  Boilings 
amendment  on  land  for  docking  facility 
for  Ft.  Sumter,  on  which  there  shall  be  1 
hour;  a  Cranston  amendment  on  whaling 
artifacts  collection  for  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area,  on  which  there  shall  be  30 
minutes;  and  a  Cranston  amendment  to  en- 
large the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Advisory 
Committee,  on  which  there  shall  be  30  min- 
utes) ,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  aud  the  manager  of  the 
bill;  and  debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order  which  Is  submitted  or 
on  which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Minority  Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further,  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  committee  substitute  shall  be 
received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question 
of  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpixlo)  : 
Provided,  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  control 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


ORDER  FOR  READING  OF  WASH- 
mc  TON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,   1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
this  year  occur  on  February  18.  instead 
of  February  22.  as  provided  in  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  24.  1901. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  business  transacted 
on  that  day.  as  there  has  been  cus- 
tomarily throughout  recent  years  in  the 
Senate,  certainly,  and  rollcall  votes  are 
expected  to  occur. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  STEW- 
ART TO  READ  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901,  as  modified  February 
8,  1980,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Stewart)  to  read  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 18. 1980. 


INTELLIGENCE  CHARTER  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
very  good  work  that  has  been  done  by 
several  Senators  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  writing 
and  introducing  the  Intelligence  charter 
biU. 

Senators  Bath  and  Huddleston, 
chairmen  of  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee on  charters,  respectively,  and 
Senators  Goldwater  and  Mathias,  vice- 
chairmen  of  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee, respectively,  have  labored  for 
over  3  years  to  make  possible  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill.  There  have  been  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  meetings  within  the 
committee,  and  between  the  committee 
and  the  administration.  These  Senators 
have  painstakingly  reviewed  all  of  the 
sensitive  issues  that  are  important  in  the 
management  of  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

•nie  subject  matter  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  critically  important.  Our  intelli- 
gence agencies  are  our  ears  and  eyes  to 
the  world.  In  this  information  age,  our 
national  security  is  greatly  dependent  on 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  world  about 
us.  The  proper  management  of  our  intel- 
ligence agencies  is  important  in  this  task. 

These  Senators  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation that  seeks  to  strike  the  critical 
balance  between  authority  and  account- 
ability In  the  (H>eration  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies.  These  Senators  have 
sought  to  give  these  agencies  the  flexibil- 
ity they  need  to  do  their  job.  And  these 
Senators  have  sought  to  be  sure  that  es- 
sential safeguards  are  observed  as  these 
agencies  carry  out  their  delicate  tasks. 

Senators  Moynihan,  NtmN,  Jackson, 
Chatee,  Wallop,  and  Danforth  have  in- 
troduced other  legislation  on  intelligence 
agency  management.  This  bill,  S.  2216, 
represents  another  bipartisan  contribu- 
tion to  this  very  important  matter. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
watching  the  hearings  on  these  bills  with 
great  Interest.  The  comprehensive 
character  bill  gives  the  Senate  the  op- 
portimlty  to  review  the  strength  and 
direction  of  our  intelligence  effort.  This 
will  be  important,  for  this  Senate  will  be 
setting  much  of  the  security  policy  for 
this  Nation  for  the  1980's. 

Our  special  appreciation  goes  to  Sen- 


ators Bath.  Huoolkstoh,  Goldwatbi, 
and  Mathias  and  all  of  the  Senators  for 
the  contribution  they  have  made. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  WOOD  STOVES 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago.  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  legislation  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
wood  stoves  eligible  for  residential  energy 
tax  credits.  However,  despite  my  repeated 
requests,  the  administration  has  not  ex- 
ercised that  authority.  Today,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  President  to  act  promptly  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
grant  residential  tax  credits  for  wood 
stoves,  in  conformity  with  the  promise 
he  made  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
when  he  last  campaigned  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  April  of  1979. 

Last  night,  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Act  rejected  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  I  have  long  fought  for  to  provide 
a  mandatory  tax  credit  for  wood  stoves 
and  wood  furnaces.  This  mandatory  tax 
credit  was  necessary  because  to  date  the 
administration  has  refused  to  use  Its 
discretionary  authority  under  current 
law  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  wood 
stoves.  However,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  consistently  opposed  tax 
credits  for  wood  stoves,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  Representative  D'Amovrs, 
Representative  Jeitords.  and  others. 
The  House  conferees  have  remained 
adamant  in  their  opposition.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  this  long  overdue  tax 
credit  will  once  again  be  excluded. 

Simply  stated,  this  makes  very  little 
sense.  The  Federal  Government  should 
be  doing  everything  possible  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  wood  stoves  and  wood 
heating  equipment  which  will  reduce 
our  country's  expensive  and  dangerous 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  Nothing 
makes  more  sense  than  instituting  tax 
credits  as  incentives  to  use  domestic, 
renewable  resources  such  as  wood. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  initiatives  which  I 
have  cosponsored  promoting  the  proper 
use  of  wood  energy.  Increased  use  of 
wood  for  energy  will  not  only  help  break 
our  costly  and  dangerous  dependence  on 
foreign  oil;  it  will  also  promote  new  jobe 
and  industry  as  well  as  improved  forest 
productivity  throughout  the  cotmtry. 

New  Hampshire  and  northern  New 
England  are  especially  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  forests,  and,  with  careful 
management,  this  renewable  resource 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
our  energy  needs.  Last  year,  in  my  State, 
nearly  60  million  gallons  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  were  saved  by  using  wood  for 
fuel.  As  the  price  of  home  heating  oil 
begins  to  exceed  a  dollar  a  gallon,  this 
constitutes  tremendous  savings  for  New 
Hampshire  homeowners. 

It  is  estimated  that  today  over  half 
the  homes  in  New  Hampshire  are  using 
wood  as  a  source  of  energy.  A  wood  stove 
tax  credit  would  provide  a  strong  Incen- 
tive for  many  more  families  to  convert 
to  wood  energy. 

TTie  potential  for  wood  energy  In  New 
Hampshire,  New  England,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  is  vast.  With  little  or  no 
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forest  management,  the  theoretical  max- 
imum energy  available  from  wood  is 
about  10  quads  per  year  or  approximately 
5  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Initial 
estimates  by  forestry  management  ex- 
perts set  19  quads  per  year  as  a  theo- 
retical goal  if  we  begin  intensive  forest 
management  practices  such  as  reforesta- 
tion, species  selection,  stand  improve- 
ment, commercial  thinning,  and  im- 
provement in  harvesting  methods.  This 
higher  estimate  also  allows  for  ample 
growth  in  the  conventional  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  and  it  Is  consistent  with 
environmentally  sound  land-water  use. 

Last  April,  the  President  visited  New 
Hampshire  and  promised  the  people  in 
Portsmouth  that  "there  will  be  tax  credit 
given  in  the  future  for  those  who  use 
wood-burning  stoves."  The  exclusion  of 
wood  stoves  from  this  credit  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration's  own  policy.  The 
country  as  a  whole  and  consumers  in- 
dividually can  no  longer  wait  for  future 
economic  and  energy  relief.  We  need  re- 
lief now. 

I  have  asked  the  President  today  to 
fulfill  his  promise  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  England  and  use 
the  existing  authority  under  law  to  grant 
the  wood  stove  tax  credit. 

For  too  long.  Federal  energy  policy 
has  unfairly  discriminated  against  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  high  cost  of  energy  is  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  our  runaway  inflation  in 
New  England.  Our  energy-fueled  infla- 
tion is  hitting  us  hardest  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  We  are  never  going  to  get 
inflation  under  control  until  we  get  our 
energy  costs  under  control.  That  means 
decreasing  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  and  increasing  our  use  of  wood,  solar 
power,  wind  power,  and  restoring  the 
himdreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  hydro- 
electric sites  to  generate  power  all  across 
New  England. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Congress  will  pass 
some  sort  of  windfall  profit  tax  to  re- 
coup some  of  the  $1  trillion  in  bloated 
profits  the  major  o'l  companies  wiU  reap 
unfairly  because  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion— and  solely  his  acticm,  at  the  stroke 
of  his  i>en — in  decontrolling  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil. 

In  light  of  the  probable  exclusion  of 
wood  stove  tax  credits  by  the  House-Sen- 
ate conferees,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
President  to  take  immediate  action  and 
to  fulfill  the  promise  he  solemnly  gave 
to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
England,  and  the  Northern  Tier  States 
In  April  of  1979,  in  a  speech  in  New 
Hampshire. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  today, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  I  rep- 
resent in  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  New  England  and  the  North- 
em  Tier  States,  as  strongly  urging  the 
President  to  live  up  to  his  promise  and 
to  use  his  discretionary  authority  im- 
mediately and  grant  the  residential  tax 
credits  for  wood  stoves. 

I  urge  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
I  urge  the  people  of  Maine,  I  urge  the 
people  of  Vermont,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  all  the  Northern  Tier  States,  to  start 
bombarding  the  White  House  with  post- 


cards asking  the  President  to  live  up  to 
the  promise  he  made  in  April  of  1979,  in 
a  speech  at  Portsmouth,  and  to  grant  a 
wood  stove  tax  credit  immediately. 


DRAFT     REGISTRATION:     INCLUDE 
WOMEN? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage of  January  23,  advised  Congress: 

I  am  convinced  that  our  volunteer  forces 
are  adequate  for  our  current  defense  needs. 
I  hope  that  It  will  not  become  necessary  to 
relmpcse  the  draft.  However,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  that  possibility.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  determined  that  the  Selective  Service 
system  must  now  be  revitalized.  I  will  send 
legislation  and  budget  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress next  month  so  that  we  can  begin  reg- 
istration and  then  meet  future  mobilization 
needs  rapidly  If  they  arise. 

Subsequently,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
week.  Defense  Secretary  Brown  elabo- 
rated on  the  need  for  registration  and 
provided  three  reasons: 

1.  To  send  a  signal  of  our  nation's  resolute 
determination  to  make  timely  preparations 
to  resist  illegal  Soviet  expansionism. 

a.  To  Induce  greater  enlistments.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  registration  often  provides 
an  Inducement  for  Individuals  to  volunteer, 
thereby  lessening  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
turn of  a  draft  system  of  Induction. 

3.  To  shorten  the  time  for  any  future  rapid 
mobilization. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  strongly  supported  all 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  Armed  Forces. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Personnel,  I  fully  under- 
stand the  current  precarious  posture  of 
military  manpower,  largely  generated  by 
shortfalls  in  recruiting  and  the  failure  to 
retain  in  sufficient  numbers  skilled  career 
enlisted  and  middle  grsule  officers.  There- 
fore, I  support  the  President's  efforts  for 
registration,  which  will  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  assistance  toward  improving  re- 
cruiting. However,  I  will  support  regis- 
tration only  if  it  is  restricted  to  men. 

There  now  exist  statutes  providing  the 
President  with  authority  to  register  men. 
President  Carter  need  only  issue  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  rescinding  President  Ford's 
order  of  suspension.  This  step,  coupled 
with  a  funding  request  to  Congress — 
either  In  the  form  of  a  reprogramlng 
action  or  a  supplemental  request — could 
initiate  a  registration  program  promptly. 
Legislative  requirements  modifying 
classification  could  follow.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  expeditious  course 
of  action,  and  it  would  meet  the  urgency 
expressed  by  Secretary  Brown. 

As  I  am  speaking  now,  the  President  is 
about  to  announce  his  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  registration  and,  while  I  do  not 
possess  the  details,  press  reports  indicate 
he  will  request  that  women  be  included. 

Any  legislative  request  at  this  time 
from  President  Carter  seeking  to  include 
women  in  a  program  of  registration  poses 
a  threat,  in  my  judgment,  of  indefinite 
delay  in  getting  underway  with  any  plan 
of  registration,  with  or  without  women. 

A  determination  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  America's  military  that  wom- 
en and  men  should  be  treated  equally  for 


the  purposes  of  registration  is  a  land- 
mark Presidential  decision  with  far- 
reaching  Implications.  Congress  right- 
fully has  an  obligation  to  proceed  with 
utmost  caution. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  of 
January  23  clearly  implied  that  the  pur- 
pose for  reviving  registration  now  is  to 
prepare  for  any  draft  that  may  become 
necessary.  Consequently,  it  would  be  a 
senseless  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
an  invasion  of  privacy  of  millions  of 
women  to  require  their  registration  un- 
less it  is  President  Carter's  further  in- 
tention that  women  are  to  be  treated 
equally  with  men  In  amy  future  draft. 

The  urgency  to  strengthen  our  present 
military  posture  in  the  face  of  growing 
threats  seems  to  me  a  consideration 
overriding  any  desirable  or  equitable  ad- 
vantage derived  from  a  Presidential  re- 
quest for  a  new  declaration  of  a  congres- 
sional policy  that  men  and  women 
henceforth  will  be  treated  equally  for 
purposes  of  registration  and  possible 
induction. 

The  least  problem  facing  the  military 
today  is  the  recruitment  of  women.  In 
fact,  it  often  is  no  problem,  for  women 
have  historically  volunteered — in  peace 
and  in  war — in  numbers  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  military  requirements.  I, 
like  every  American,  take  great  pride  in 
their  distinguished  contributions,  past 
and  present,  to  our  national  defense 
while  serving  In  the  uniforms  of  all 
services. 

TTie  issue,  therefore,  of  including  or 
excluding  women  from  a  registration 
program  should  not  be  directed  to  their 
ability  or  desire  to  serve  their  Nation  in 
uniform.  Rather,  the  issue  is:  What  are 
the  present  requirements  of  the  military 
services — both  in  numbers  and  in  range 
of  military  occupational  specialties— for 
women  now,  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  under  any  future  mobilization  plan? 

The  senior  managers  of  the  military 
departments  this  week  provided  a  wide 
range  of  opinions  on  this  issue. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  expressed  personal 
opinions  that,  for  the  present  and  fore- 
seeable future,  there  is  no  clear  military 
need  for  including  women  in  a  registra- 
tion program.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
pressed opposite  views.  In  fact,  the  De- 
puty Secretary  of  Defense  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  "no  position" 
on  the  issue  of  registration  of  women. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  immediate  need 
for  greater  numbers  of  women,  and  there 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  any 
future  mobilization  plan  would  require 
such  additional  numbers  that  would  jus- 
tify a  registration  plan. 

A  second  basis  for  opposition  is  predi- 
cated on  the  uncertainty  of  the  legal 
consequences  flowing  from  a  landmark 
congressional  policy  determination  of 
equality  between  sexes  in  the  military 
for  purposes  of  registration. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  the 
Federal  court  system,  relying  upon  the 
constitutional  authorities  found  in  ar- 
ticle II,  section  2,  designating  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  arti- 
cle I,  section  8,  giving  Congress  the  power 
to  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
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regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
has  accorded  the  President  and  subordi- 
nate military  commanders,  together  with 
the  Congress,  great  deference  in  making 
judgments  and  exercising  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  military  establishment.  It 
is  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  for  200  years  kept 
women  in  great  numbers  out  of  ccxnbat. 
There  have  been,  of  course,  isolated  in- 
stances in  our  history  of  wwnen  perform- 
ing with  great  distinction  in  situations 
of  combat  involving  personal  risk  and 
loss  of  life. 

There  is  a  high  risk  that  a  new  con- 
gressional policy  of  equality  in  registra- 
tion would  provide  the  Federal  courts 
with  a  basis  on  which  to  set  aside  a  long 
line  of  cases  giving  military  command- 
ers— civilian  and  uniformed  alike — the 
discretion  to  freely  organize  their  serv- 
ices in  the  most  efficient  way  to  discharge 
missions  of  national  defense,  in  particu- 
lar establishing  quotas  of  men  and 
women  matching  military  requirements, 
classifying  certain  occupational  special- 
ties open  oiUy  to  men,  and  excluding 
women  from  engaging  in  combat.  Iliere 
are  examples  of  sex  discrimination  which 
in  the  civilian  sector  are  lielng  struck 
down  by  the  courts  and  properly  so. 

However,  with  regard  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Parker  v. 
Levy.  417  U.S.  733  (1974),  observed  that, 
while  members  of  the  military  service 
are  entitled  to  the  protections  of  the 
Constitution,  "the  different  character  of 
the  military  community  and  the  military 
mission  requires  a  different  application 
of  those  protections." 

Congress  must  proceed  with  extraor- 
dinary care  not  to  set  a  precedent  which 
would  provide  a  basis  for  subsequent 
court  decisions  to  reverse  this  line  of 
cases. 

Beyond  question,  the  loss  of  this  au- 
thority to  exercise  such  discretion  would 
result  in  an  inefficient,  costly  and  less 
combat-effective  military  establishment. 

With  such  a  precedent,  subsequent 
court  decisions  on  military  practices 
would  be  hard  to  predict.  For  example, 
a  court  would  have  extreme  difficulty, 
in  my  judgment,  in  upholding  a  male- 
only  draft  law  in  the  face  of  a  prior 
congressional  determination  that  a  reg- 
istration law  covering  both  men  and 
women  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense. 

How  far  such  decisions  would  go  Is 
unpredictable.  The  risk  is  considerable. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  desire  of  the 
President  to  include  women  in  registra- 
tion is  of  such  overriding  Importance 
from  the  viewpoint  of  national  defense 
as  to  justify  now  a  new  congressional 
policy  of  equality  for  registration.  I  think 
not. 

In  view  of  the  growing  military  threats 
facing  America  today,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  advisability  and  timing  of  seek- 
ing authority  from  Congress  for  a  regis- 
tration law  treating  sexes  equally.  I  am 
very  doubtful  that  Congress  will  accept 
such  a  proposal. 

Congress  must  focus  with  great  de- 
liberation on  the  legal  consequences 
flowing  from  a  new  declaration  of  equal- 
ity for  purposes  of  registration  and  how 
these  consequences  would  affect  long- 


standing court  opinions  preserving  the 
wide  discretionary  authority  exercised 
by  military  commanders. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTTCER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  pjn  to- 
day. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:05  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  2  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Borxm)  . 


THIRTY-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:30  pjn;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Matsunaca)  . 


TIME  AGREEMENT  ON  S.  1725 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  Calendar  Order  No.  462,  8. 
1725,  the  energy  conservation  program 
for  low-income  individuals,  is  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  an  agreement  thereon  as  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  time : 

Two  hours,  equally  divided,  on  the 
bill,  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  Mr. 
Nelson  and  Mr.  Javits;  1  hour  on  any 
amendment;  30  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree;  2  hours, 
equally  divided,  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  jAvrrs  on  fuel  assistance ;  2  hours  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Javits  cki  sum- 
mer youth;  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  if  such 
is  submitted  by  the  Chair  of  the  Senate; 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

Ordered.  That  when  tbe  Senate  proceed* 
to  the  consideration  o<  S.  1736  (Order  No. 
462) ,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Kconomlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  19M  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive energy  conservation  services  pro- 
gram designed  to  enable  low-lnoome  and 
near-poor  Individuals  and  families  to  par- 
ticipate in  energy  assistance  programs,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  In  the  first  degree 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  (except  two 
amendments    by    the    Senator    from    New 


York  (Mr.  jAvirs).  on  fuel  assistance  and 
summer  youth,  respectively,  on  each  of 
which  there  shall  be  3  hours) ,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  debate 
on  any  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  acd  contrtriled  by  tb*  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  and 
debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  ^ipeal,  or 
point  of  order  which  is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill:  Prorided,  That  in 
the  event  that  the  manager  of  the  blU  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  oppoeltlon  thereto  shaU  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee : 
Providtd  further,  That  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  qtiestion  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shaU  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  :  Provided,  THat 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bUl,  aUot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  I4>peal,  or 
point  of  order. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 
OP  1979 

Iilr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  2313, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  authori- 
zation bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  (HJl.  2313)  is  as 
follows: 

HJl.  3313 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  1970". 

SECONSmESATION  OF  OBDEIS 

SBC.  3  Section  S(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46(b) )  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  ":  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commission  shaU  re- 
open any  order  Issued  by  it  under  this  sec- 
tion, to  consider  whether  such  order,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  affirmative  relief 
provisions,  should  be  altered,  modified,  or 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  If  the  said 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  files  a 
request  with  the  Commission  stating  with 
particularity  the  changed  conditions  of  law 
or  fact  that  require  such  order  to  be  altered, 
modified,  or  set  aside.  Such  request  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Commission  within  130 
days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such 
request.". 

DiscLosirsx  or  commercial  ok  fikancial 

XNTOKMATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  0(f)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  n.S.C.  4S(f))  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  To  make  pubUc  from  time  to  time 
such  portions  of  the  information  obtained  by 
it  hereunder  as  is  In  the  public  interest:  and 
to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  to  submit  therewith  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  publication  of  its  reports  and  de- 
cisions In  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  public  information  and  use: 
Provided,  hxnoever.  That  the  Commission 
shall  not  make  public  trade  secrets,  or  con- 
fidential commercial  or  financial  informa- 
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tlon,  except  ttaat  the  Commission  may  dis- 
cloee  such  Information  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  a  State  law  enforcement  agency 
upon  such  agency's  prior  certification  that 
such  Information  will  be  maintained  In  con- 
fidence and  will  only  be  used  for  official  law 
enforcement  purposes.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  On  or  before  October  31,  1981,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  reduce  the 
number  of  small  businesses  required  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Quarterly  Financial  Report 
Program  to  75  percent  of  the  small  businesses 
participating  in  the  program  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  In  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories;  manufacturing,  mining, 
retail  and  wholesale  operations.  The  Com- 
mission, in  consultation  with  small  busi- 
nesses required  to  respond  or  potentially  re- 
quired to  respond  shall  establish  a  signifi- 
cantly simplified  filing  form  \vhich  is  used 
In  such  program.". 

CONnDCNTIAIJTT  OP  LINE-OF-BCSINESS  REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  ( IS  Cr.S.C.  46)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f),  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"No  employee  of  the  Commission  or  any 
Commissioner  may  publish  or  disclose  in- 
formation to  the  public,  or  any  Government 
agency,  whereby  the  llne-of-business  data 
furnished  by  a  particular  establishment  or 
individual  can  be  identified.  No  one  other 
than  designated  sworn  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Commission  may  examine  the  line- 
of-buslness  reports  from  Individual  firms, 
and  information  provided  In  the  line-of- 
business  program  shall  be  used  only  for 
statistical  purposes.  Information  for  carry- 
ing out  specific  law  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Commission  shall  be  obtained 
under  existing  practices  and  procedures  or 
as  changed  by  law.". 

IKVKSTICATIONS  OF  INSTTRANCK 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  46)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  apply  to  the  business  of  In- 
surance.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  preclude  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  participating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in,  a  comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  comparative  effectiveness  of  various 
State  approaches  to  the  regulation  of  health 
insurance  policies  sold  to  Medicare-eligible 
persons. 

KNTOBCZMENT  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  6.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
UJS.C.  60)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  answer  any  law- 
ful Inquiry,  or  to  produce  any  documentary 
evidence,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so,  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  order  of  a  United  States  district 
court  directing  compliance  with  the  subpena 
or  lawful  requirement  of  the  Commission, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  by  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
leas  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $6,000.  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.". 

ADVERTISING  RT7I.EMAKIN0 

Sec.   7.    (a)    Section    18(a)(1)(B)    of  the 
Federal   Trade   Commission  Act    (16   U.S.C. 
67»(a)  (1)  (B) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(B)  rules  which  define  with  specificity — 
"(1)    false   or   deceptive    commercial    ad- 
vertising in  or  affecting  commerce  within 


the  meaning  of  section  6(a)(1)  of  this 
Act,  or 

"(li)  other  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  6(a)(1)  of  this  Act) . 
Rules  under  this  subparagraph  may  include 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  such  acts  or  practices.  The  Com- 
mission's rulemalclng  authority  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  commercial  adver- 
tising shall  include  authority  to  proscribe 
a  product  claim  for  which  the  advertiser 
did  not  possess  adequate  substantiating  in- 
formation relied  upon  as  a  reasonable  basis 
for  the  claim,  at  the  time  the  claim  was 
made.". 

(b)  Section  18(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  57a(b)(l))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
•particularity"  the  following:  "the  text  of 
the  rule,  including  alternatives,  which  the 
Commission  proposes  to  prescribe,   and". 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  any  rulemaking  currently  in 
progress  ( 1 )  which  is  not  in  compliance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  (2)  in 
which  all  hearings  have  not  been  completed 
shall  be  discontinued.  Any  rulemaking 
initiated  under  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(d)  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  use.  57b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  (1 )  If  any  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation  violates  any  rule  under  this 
Act  respecting  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  under  sections  5  and  18  of  this 
Act  or  false  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
with  respect  to  commercial  advertising  under 
section  18  of  this  Act  (other  than  an  inter- 
pretive rule,  or  a  rule  violation  of  which  the 
Commission  has  provided  Is  not  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)).  then  the  Commission  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  against  such  i>erBon. 
partnership,  or  corporation  for  relief  under 
subsection  (b)  in  a  United  States  district 
court  or  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State. 

"(2)  If  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration engages  in  any  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  under  sections  5  and  18  of 
this  Act  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(a)(1))  or  false  or  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  commercial  advertising 
under  section  18  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
which  the  Commission  has  Issued  a  final 
cease  and  desist  order  which  Is  applicable  to 
such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation, 
then  the  Commission  may  commence  a  civil 
action  against  such  person,  paitnership.  or 
corporation  in  a  United  States  district  court 
or  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of 
State.  If  the  Commission  satisfies  the  court 
that  the  act  or  practice  to  which  the  cease 
and  desist  order  relates  is  one  which  a  rea- 
sonable man  would  have  known  under  the 
circumstances  was  dishonest  or  fraudulent, 
the  court  may  grant  relief  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  The  court  In  an  action  under  sub- 
section (a)  shs.ll  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  coxirt  finds  necessary  to 
redress  in'ury  to  constimers  or  other  per- 
sons, partnerships,  and  corporations  result- 
ing from  the  rule  violation,  the  imfalr  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice,  or  false  or  decep- 
tive act  or  practice,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Such  relief  my  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to.  recission  or  reformation  of  con- 
tracts, the  refund  of  money  or  rettirn  of 
projjerty.  the  payment  of  damages,  and  pub- 
lic notification  respecting  the  rule  viola- 
tion, the  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice, 


or  false  or  deceptive  act  or  practice,  as  the 
case  may  be;  except  that  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section is  Intended  to  authorize  the  Imposi- 
tion of  any  exemplary  or  punitive  damages. 

"(c)(1)  If  (A)  a  cease  and  desist  order 
issued  under  section  5(b)  has  become  final 
under  section  6(g)  with  respect  to  any  per- 
son's, partnership's,  or  corporation's  rule  vio- 
lation, unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice, 
or  false  or  deceptive  act  or  practice,  and 
(B)  an  action  under  this  section  is  brought 
with  respect  to  such  person's,  partnership's, 
or  corporation's  rule  violation  or  act  or  prac- 
tice, then  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
as  to  the  material  facts  in  the  proceeding 
under  section  5(b)  with  respect  to  such  per- 
son's, partnership's,  or  corporation's  rule 
violation  or  act  or  practice,  shall  be  con- 
clusive unless  (1)  the  terms  of  such  cease 
and  desist  order  expressly  provide  that  the 
Commission's  findings  shall  not  be  conclu- 
sive, or  (11)  the  order  became  final  by  rea- 
son of  section  5(g)(1),  in  which  case  such 
finding  shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
evidence. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  cause  notice  of  an 
action  under  this  section  to  be  given  in  a 
manner  which  is  reasonably  calculated,  un- 
der all  of  the  circumstances,  to  apprise  the 
persons,  partnerships,  and  corporations  al- 
legedly injured  by  the  defendant's  rule  vio- 
lation or  act  or  practice  of  the  pendency  of 
such  action.  Such  notice  may.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  be  given  by  publication. 

"(d)  No  action  may  be  brought  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  more  than  3 
years  after  the  rule  violation  to  which  an 
action  under  subsection  (a)(1)  relates,  or 
the  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  or 
false  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  to  which 
an  action  under  subsection  (a)(2)  relates: 
except  that  if  a  cease  and  desist  order  with 
respect  to  any  person's,  partnership's,  or  cor- 
poration's rule  violation  or  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice  or  false  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  has  become  final  and  such 
order  was  Issued  in  a  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 5(b)  which  was  commenced  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  rule  violation  or  act 
or  practice  occurred,  a  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  under  this  section  against  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after 
such  order  becomes  final. 

"(e)  Remedies  provided  in  this  section  are 
in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of.  any  other 
remedy  or  right  of  action  provided  by  State 
cr  Federal  law.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  any  authority  of  the 
Commission  under  any  other  provision  of 
law.". 

STANDARDS  AND  CERTIFICATION  RULEMAKING 

Sec.  8.  Section  lS(a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  67a(a)(l) 
(B))  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided.  That  the  Commission 
shall  not  develop  or  promulgate  any  trade 
rule  or  regulation  with  regard  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  development  and  utilization  of 
'the  standards  and  certification  activities 
under  this  section  or  any  other  law.". 

PREVALENCE  OF  UNLAWFUL   ACTS  AND  PRACTICES 

Sec.  9.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  Issue  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  only  where  It  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  unfair  or  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  or  false  or  deceptive 
commercial  advertising  acts  or  practices 
which  are  the  sub'ect  of  the  proposed  rule- 
making are  prevalent. 

"(B)  A  determination  of  prevalence  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commission  only  If: 

"(1)  it  has  issued  cease  and  desist  orders 
regarding  such  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
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practices  or  false  or  deceptive  commercial 
advertising  acts  or  practices,  or 

"(II)  any  other  information  available  to 
the  Conmilsslon  Indicates  a  pattern  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  or  false  or 
deceptive  commercial  advertising  acts  or 
practices. 

"(C)  This  paragraph  applies  only  to  niles 
for  which  initial  notices  are  published  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph.". 

ADVANCE    NOTICE    OF    PROPOSED    FEDERAL    TRADE 
COMMISSION  RULES 

Sec  10.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  S7a(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Prior  to  the  publication  of  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  an  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  no- 
tice shall  contain  a  brief  description  of  the 
area  of  inquiry  under  consideration,  the  ob- 
jectives which  the  Commission  is  Interested 
In  achieving  and  possible  regulatory  ap- 
proaches under  consideration,  and  shall  in- 
vite the  response  of  interested  parties  with 
respect  thereto,  including  any  suggestions  or 
alternative  methods  for  achieving  the  stated 
objectives.  The  Commission  shall  submit 
such  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
addition,  the  Conunisslon  may  use  such 
mechanisms  as  it  finds  useful  to  obtain  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  content  of  the  area 
of  inquiry  prior  to  the  publication  of  general 
notice  of  propoeed  rulemaking  under  such 
paragraph.  The  Commission  shall,  30  days 
prior  to  the  publication  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  submit  such  notice  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Tnterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives.". 

PRESIDING   OFFICER 

Sec.  11.  Section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(5)  The  officer  who  presides  over  the  rule- 
making proceedings  shall  be  responsible  to 
a  chief  presiding  officer  who  shall  not  be 
responsible  to  any  other  staff  member.  The 
same  officer  who  presides  over  the  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  shell  make  a  recommended 
decision  based  upon  findings  and  conclu- 
sions as  to  all  relevant  and  material  evidence 
except  where  such  officer  becomes  una'-ail- 
able  to  the  Commission.  Except  as  required 
for  the  disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as 
authorized  by  law.  no  such  officer  shall  con- 
sult any  person  or  party  on  any  fact  in  Issue 
unless  upon  notice  and  opportunity  for  all 
parties  to  participate.". 

PUBLIC   PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h))  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4),  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)  The  amount  of  compensation  which 
may  be  paid  to  any  person  under  this  sub- 
section In  connection  with  the  oartlclDatlon 
by  such  person  in  any  particular  rulemaking 
proceeding  under  tMs  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000.  The  aggregate  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  under  this  subsection  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  person  for  all  rulemaking 
proceedlnes  in  which  such  person  partici- 
pates during  such  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
$60,000.". 

(b)  Section  18(h)(4).  as  redesignated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  Is  amended 
by  striking  "$1  000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$750,000". 

(c)  Section  ia(h)  (2)  of  the  FMezml  Trade 


Commission   Act    (15   UJS.C.   67a(h)(2))    is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "26"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "50"; 

(2)  by  Inaerting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"(2)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  Twenty-flve  percent  of  all  funds  ap- 
propriated in  each  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of 
providing  compensation  imder  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  set  aside  and  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  compensation  to  persons  who  (i) 
would  be  regulated  by  the  proposed  rule,  or 
(li)  represent  persons  who  would  be  so  reg- 
ulated and  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Any  portion  set  aside  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  not  expended  for  purposes  of  com- 
pensation to  such  persons  shall  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  and  may  not 
be  expended  for  any  other  purpose.". 

(d)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  &7a(h)(2))  U 
amended  by  addlnjg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(5)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
small  business  outreach  program  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  program  shall  solicit  public  com- 
ment from  small  businesses,  whose  views 
would  not  otherwise  be  adequately  repre- 
sented, in  order  to  insure  a  fair  determina- 
tion of  the  rulemaking  proceeding.  This  pro- 
gram shall  attempt  to  attract  more  small 
business  applicants  for  public  participation 
funding  through  the  dissemination  to  small 
businesses  of  Information  which  explains 
the  procedures  and  requirements  to  apply 
for  such  funding.". 

EX  PASTE   MKETINCS 

Sec.  13.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  67a)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(l)(l)  Within  60  days  €ifter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  promulgate  a  proposed  rule,  and 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  shall  promulgate  a  final 
rule,  which  shall  authorize  the  Commission 
or  any  Commissioner  to  meet  with  any  out- 
side party  concerning  any  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding. This  regulation  shall  provide  that 
notice  of  any  such  meeting  be  included  in 
the  weekly  calendar  of  the  Commission  and 
that  a  verbatim  record  or  summary  of  a  com- 
munication or  any  such  meeting  be  kept, 
made  available  to  the  public,  and  Included 
In  the  rulemaking  record. 

"(2)  As  used  In  the  subsection,  the  term 
'outside  party'  means  any  person  who  Is  not 
a  Commissioner,  not  an  employee,  not  under 
contract  to  do  work  for  the  Commission,  or 
not  a  consultant  to  the  Commission. 

"(J)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  a  proposed  rule,  and  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  promulgate  a  final  rule,  which, 
except  to  the  extent  required  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by  law, 
shall  prohibit  employees  or  agents  of  the 
Commission  with  Investigative  or  other  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rulemaking  proceeding 
within  the  operating  bureau,  from  commu- 
nicating or  causing  to  be  communicated  to 
any  member  of  the  Commission  or  to  the 
persocial  atoff  of  any  Commissioner  any  fact 
relevant  to  the  merits  of  that  proceeding  that 
Is  not  on  the  rulemaking  record  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, unless  the  communication  Is  made 
available  to  the  public,  and  Included  In  the 
rulemaking  record.". 

civil,    INVESTIOATIVX    DBMAin> 

Sec.  14.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  20  and  21  as  sections  28 
and  29.  respectively,  and  by  adding  Imme- 
diately after  section  19  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


"Skc.  30.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'Commission  investigation' 
means  any  inquiry  conducted  by  a  Commis- 
sion investigator  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  person  la  or  has  been 
engaged  In  any  unfair  or  deceptive  acta  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  under 
sections  6  and  18  cA  this  Act  or  false  ot  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  with  respect  to  com- 
merclal  advertising  in  or  affecting  commerce 
under  section  18  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'violation'  means  any  act 
or  omission  constituting  an  unfair  ot  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  in  or  affecting  commerce 
under  sections  5  and  18  of  this  Act  or  false 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  with  respect  to 
commercial  advertising  in  or  affecting  com- 
merce under  section  18  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'Commission  investigator' 
means  any  attorney  or  Investigator  employed 
by  the  Commission  who  Is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  into  effect  any 
provisions  relating  to  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
under  sections  5  and  18  of  this  Act  or  false 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  with  respect  to 
commercial  advertising  In  or  affecting  com- 
merce under  section  18  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  'person'  means  any  natural 
person,  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  legal  entity.  Including  any  person 
acting  under  color  or  authority  of  State  law. 

"(5)  The  term  'documentary  material'  In- 
cludes the  original  or  any  copy  of  any  book, 
record,  report,  memorandum,  paper,  commu- 
nication, tabulation,  chart,  or  other  docu- 
ment. 

"(6)  The  term  'custodian'  means  the  cus- 
todian or  any  deputy  custodian  designated 
under  section  21(a)  (1)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  investigations  per- 
formed pursuant  to  this  section  with  respect 
to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  or 
a'Tectlng  commerce  under  sections  5  and  18 
of  this  Act  or  false  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  commercial  advertising 
in  or  affecting  commerce  under  section  18  of 
this  Act.  all  actions  of  the  Commission  taken 
under  sections  6  and  9  of  this  Act  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  may  be  in 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material,  or  may  have  any  Informa- 
tion, relevant  to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  under  sec- 
tions 5  and  18  of  this  Act  or  false  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  vrtth  respect  to  commercial 
advertising  In  or  affecting  commerce  under 
section  18  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  may, 
prior  to  the  Institution  of  any  proceedings 
under  this  Act.  issue  In  writing,  and  cause  to 
be  served  upon  such  person,  a  clvU  investiga- 
tive demand  requiring  such  person  to  pro- 
duce such  documentary  material  for  Inspec- 
tion and  copying  or  reproduction,  to  file 
written  reports  or  answers  to  questions,  to 
give  oral  testlmory  concerning  documentary 
material  or  other  information,  or  to  furnish 
any  combination  of  such  material,  answers, 
or  testimony. 

"(2)  Each  such  demand  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  constituting  the  al- 
leged violation  which  is  under  investigation 
and  the  orovislon  of  law  apoUcable  thereto. 

"f3i  Each  such  demand  for  production  of 
documentary  material  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  to  be  produced  thereunder 
with  su?h  deflnlteness  and  certainty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  fairly  identified: 

"(B)  prescribe  a  return  date  or  dates 
which  will  provide  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  within  which  the  material  so  demanded 
may  be  assembled  and  made  available  for 
Inspection  and  copying  or  reproduction;  and 

"(C)  Identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
material  shall  be  made  available. 

"(4)  Each  such  demand  for  written  re- 
ports or  aniwers  to  queetlons  ahall — 
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"(A)  propound  with  deflnlteness  and 
certainty  tbe  reports  or  questions  to  be 
answered: 

'MB)  prescribe  a  date  or  dates  at  which 
tune  written  reports  or  answers  to  questions 
shall  be  submitted;  and 

"(C)  identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
answers  shall  be  submitted. 

"(5)  Each  such  demand  for  the  giving  of 
oral  testimony  shall — 

"(A)  prescribe  a  date,  time,  and  place  at 
which  oral  testimony  shall  be  commenced; 
and 

"(B)  Identify  a  Commission  Investigator 
who  shall  conduct  the  investigation  and  the 
custodian  to  whom  the  transcript  of  such 
investigation  shall  be  submitted. 

"(6)  Any  such  demand  may  be  served  by 
any  Commission  Investigator  at  any  place 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  tbe  United  States.  Any  such  demand 
or  any  enforcement  petition  filed  under  this 
section  may  be  served  upon  any  person  who 
is  not  found  within  tbe  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  In 
such  manner  as  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  prescribe  for  service  In  a  foreign 
country.  To  the  extent  that  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  can  assert  Jurisdiction 
over  such  person  consistent  with  due  process, 
tbe  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  have  tbe  same  Juris- 
diction to  take  any  aictlon  respecting  com- 
pliance with  this  Act  by  such  person  that 
such  court  would  have  If  such  person  were 
personally  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
court. 

"(7)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  any 
petition  filed  under  this  section  may  be 
made  upon  a  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  legal  entity  by — 

"(A)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy 
thereof  to  any  partner,  executive  officer, 
managing  agent,  or  general  agent  thereof, 
or  to  any  agent  thereof  authorized  by 
appointment  or  by  law  to  receive  service  of 
process  on  behalf  of  such  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  entity; 

"(B)  dellvermg  a  duly  executed  copy 
thereof  to  the  principal  offlce  or  place  of 
business  of  the  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  entity  to  be  served;  or 

"(C)  depositing  such  copy  in  tbe  United 
States  mails,  by  registered  or  certified  mall, 
return  receipt  requested,  duly  addressed  to 
such  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
entity  at  its-  principal  offlce  or  place  of  busl- 


"(8)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of  any 
petition  filed  under  this  section  may  be 
made  upon  any  natural  person  by — 

"(A)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy 
thereof  to  the  person  to  be  served;  or 

"(B)  depositing  such  copy  in  tbe  United 
States  mails  by  registered  or  certified  mall, 
return  receipt  requested,  duly  addressed  to 
such  person  at  his  residence  or  principal  of- 
fice or  place  of  business. 

"(9)  A  verified  return  by  the  individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  tbe  return  post 
offlce  receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 

"(10)  The  production  of  documentary  ma- 
terial in  response  to  a  demand  served  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  made  itnder  a 
sworn  certificate.  In  such  form  as  the  de- 
mand designates,  by  the  person,  if  a  natu- 
ral person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  directed 
or.  If  not  a  natural  person,  by  a  person  or 
persons  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relating  to  such  production, 
to  tbe  effect  that  all  of  the  documentary 
material  required  by  the  demand  and  In  tbe 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  demand  is  directed  has  been 
produced  and  made  available  to  the  cus- 
todian. 


"(11)  Each  reporting  requirement  or  ques- 
tion in  a  demand  served  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  answered  separately  and  fully 
In  writing  under  oath,  unless  It  Is  objected 
to,  in  which  event  tbe  reasons  for  tbe  ob- 
jection shall  be  stated  in  lieu  of  an  answer, 
and  it  shall  be  submitted  under  a  sworn  cer- 
tificate, in  such  form  as  the  demand  desig- 
nates, by  the  person,  if  a  natural  person,  to 
whom  tbe  demand  is  directed  or,  if  not  a 
natural  person,  by  a  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  answering  each  reporting  re- 
quirement or  question,  to  the  effect  that  all 
information  required  by  tbe  demand  and  in 
tbe  possession,  custody,  control,  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  to  whom  the  demand  is 
directed  has  been  submitted. 

"(13)  (A)  The  Commission  investigator  be- 
fore whom  oral  testimony  is  to  be  taken  shall 
put  the  witness  on  oath  or  affirmation  and 
shall  personally,  or  by  someone  acting  under 
his  direction  and  In  his  presence,  record  the 
testimony  of  the  witness.  Tbe  testimony  shall 
be  taken  stenograpbically  and  transcribed. 
When  the  testimony  is  fully  transcribed,  the 
Investigator  before  whom  tbe  testimony  is 
taken  shall  promptly  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  testimony  to  tbe  custodian. 

"(B)  Tbe  Commission  Investigator  or  in- 
vestigators conducting  the  examination  shall 
exclude  from  the  place  where  tbe  examina- 
tion is  held  all  other  persons  except  the 
I>erson  being  examined,  bis  counsel,  the  offi- 
cer before  whom  the  testimony  Is  to  be  taken, 
and  any  stenographer  taking  such  testimony. 

"(C)  Tbe  oral  testimony  of  any  person 
taken  pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  taken  in  tbe  Judicial 
district  of  tbe  United  States  In  which  such 
person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, or  In  such  other  place  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  tbe  InvestigattM'  conducting  the 
examination  and  such  person. 

"(D)  (1)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear 
under  a  demand  for  oral  testimony  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  accompanied,  repre- 
sented, and  advised  by  counsel.  Counsel  may 
advise  such  person,  in  confidence,  either 
upon  tbe  request  of  such  person  or  upon 
counsel's  own  initiative,  with  respect  to  any 
question  asked  of  such  person.  Such  person 
or  counsel  may  object  on  tbe  record  to  any 
question,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  shall 
briefiy  state  for  the  record  tbe  reason  for  the 
objection.  An  objection  may  properly  be 
made,  received  and  entered  upon  tbe  record 
when  It  is  claimed  that  such  person  Is  en- 
titled to  refuse  to  answer  the  question  on 
grounds  of  any  constitutional  or  other  legal 
right  or  privilege,  Including  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  Such  person  shall 
not  otherwise  object  to  or  refuse  to  answer 
any  question,  and  shall  not  himself  or 
through  counsel  otherwise  Interrupt  the  oral 
examination.  If  such  person  refuses  to  an- 
swer any  question,  the  Commission  may 
petition  tbe  district  court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  section  for  an  order 
compelling  such  person  to  answer  such  ques- 
tion. 

"(11)  If  such  person  refuses  to  answer  any 
question  on  grounds  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  tbe  testimony  of  such 
person  may  be  compelled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6004  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

"(E)  When  the  testimony  is  fully  tran- 
scribed, tbe  investigator  shall  afford  the 
witness  (who  may  be  accompanied  by  coun- 
sel) a  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine 
the  transcript;  and  the  transcript  shall  be 
read  to  or  by  the  witness,  unless  such  ex- 
amination and  reading  are  waived  by  the 
witness.  Any  changes  In  form  or  substance 
which  tbe  witness  desires  to  make  shall  be 
entered  and  Identified  upon  the  transcript 
by  the  Investigator  with  a  statement  of  tbe 
reasons  given  by  the  witness  for  making 
such  changes.  The  transcript  shall  then  be 
signed  by  the  witness,  unless  the  wltnev  in 


writing  waives  the  signing.  Is  ill,  cannot  be 
found,  or  refuses  to  sign.  H  the  transcript 
Is  not  signed  by  the  witness  within  30  days 
of  his  being  afforded  a  reasonable  oppw- 
tunlty  to  examine  it,  tbe  Conunisslon  in- 
vestigator shall  sign  it  and  state  on  the 
record  tbe  fact  of  tbe  waiver,  illness,  absence 
of  tbe  witness,  or  the  refusal  to  sign,  to- 
gether with  tbe  reason,  if  any,  given  therefor. 

"(F)  The  Commission  investigator  shall 
certify  on  the  transcript  that  tbe  witness 
was  duly  sworn  by  him  and  that  the  tran- 
script is  a  true  record  of  tbe  testimony  given 
by  the  witness,  and  the  Commission  inves- 
tigator shall  promptly  deliver  it  or  send  It 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
custodian. 

"(O)  Upon  payment  of  reasonable  charges 
therefor,  the  Commission  Investigator  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  tbe  transcript  to  the  wit- 
ness only,  except  that  the  Commission  may 
for  good  cause  llnxlt  such  witness  to  in- 
spection of  the  official  transcript  of  his 
testimony. 

"(H)  Any  person  appearing  for  oral  ex- 
amination pursuant  to  a  demand  served  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  which  are  paid  to 
witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  tbe  United 
States. 

"(d)  Materials  received  as  a  result  of  a 
civil  Investigative  demand  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  pro- 
cedures of  section  21  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  person  fails  to  comply 
with  any  civil  Investigative  demand  duly 
served  upon  him  under  this  section,  oc 
whenever  satisfactory  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion of  material  requested  pursuant  to  such 
demand  cannot  be  accomplished  and  such 
person  refuses  to  surrender  such  material, 
tbe  Commission,  through  such  officers  or 
attorneys  as  It  may  designate,  may  file,  in 
the  district  court  of  tbe  United  States  for 
any  Judicial  district  In  which  such  person 
resides.  Is  found,  or  transacts  business,  and 
serve  upon  such  person,  a  petition  for  an 
order  of  such  court  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  section.  All  process  of  any  court  to 
which  application  may  be  made  as  provided 
herein  may  be  served  In  any  Judicial  district. 

"(f)  Within  20  days  after  tbe  service  of 
any  civil  Investigative  demand  upon  any 
person  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
or  at  any  time  before  the  return  date  speci- 
fied in  such  demand,  whichever  period  Is 
shorter,  or  within  such  period  exceeding  20 
days  after  service  or  in  excess  of  such  return 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  In  writing,  subse- 
quent to  service,  by  any  Commission  Investi- 
gator named  in  the  demand,  such  person 
may  file  with  the  Commission  a  petition  for 
an  order  by  tbe  Commission  modifying  or 
setting  aside  such  demand.  Tbe  time  permit- 
ted for  compliance  with  such  demand  in 
whole  or  In  part  as  deemed  proper  and  or- 
dered by  the  Commission  shall  not  run  dur- 
ing tbe  pendency  of  such  petition  In  tbe 
Commission,  except  that  such  person  shall 
comply  with  any  {>ortlons  of  tbe  demand  not 
sought  to  be  modified  or  set  aside.  Such  pe- 
tition shall  specify  each  ground  upon  which 
tbe  petitioner  relies  In  seeking  such  relief, 
and  may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such 
demand  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other 
legal  right  or  privilege  of  such  person. 

"(g)  At  any  time  during  which  any  cus- 
todian is  in  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  or  reports  or  answers  to 
questions  or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony 
given  by  any  person  In  compliance  with  any 
civil  investigative  demand  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  such  person  may 
file,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  judicial  district  within  which  the 
offlce  of  such  custodian  is  situated,  and 
serve  upon  such  custodian,  a  petition  for  an 
order  of  such  court  requiring  the  perform- 
ance by  such  custodian  of  any  duty  imposed 
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upon  him  by  this  section  or  section  21  of  this 
Act. 

"(h)  Whenever  any  petition  is  filed  in  any 
district  court  of  tbe  United  States  under  this 
section,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
bear  and  determine  tbe  matter  so  presented, 
and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  povlslons  of 
this  Act.  Any  final  order  so  entered  shall  be 
subject  to  appeal  pursuant  to  section  1291 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Any  disobe- 
dience of  any  £nal  order  entered  under  this 
section  by  any  court  shall  be  punished  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law,  the  Conunisslon  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  issue  a  subpena  or  make  a  demand 
for  information,  under  authority  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act,  unless  such  subpena  or  de- 
mand for  information  is  signed  by  a  Com- 
missioner acting  pursuant  to  a  Commission 
resolution.  Tbe  Commission  shall  not  dele- 
gate tbe  power  conferred  by  this  section  to 
sign  subpenas  or  demands  for  information  to 
any  other  person  or  persons. 

"(J)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proceeding  under  section  5(b)    of  this  Act. 

"(k)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  or  af- 
fect tbe  jurisdiction,  duties,  or  powers  of  any 
agency  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment,  other 
than  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  notwith- 
standing that  such  jurisdiction,  duties,  or 
powers  are  derived  in  whole  or  In  pert,  by 
reference  to  this  Act.". 

CONrmENTIAUTT 

Sec.  16.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  section  20,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act,  tbe  following  new  section : 

Sec.  21.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  document 
or  transcript  of  oral  testimony  received  by 
process  in  an  investigation,  a  purpose  of 
which  is  to  determine  whether  any  person 
may  have  violated  any  provision  of  the  laws 
administered  by  tbe  Commission,  tbe  fol- 
lowing procedures  shall  apply : 

"(1)  Tbe  Commission  shall  designate  a 
duly  authorized  agent  to  serve  as  custodian 
of  documentary  material,  or  written  reports 
or  answers  to  questions,  and  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony,  and  such  additional  duly  au- 
thorized agents  ns  the  Conunisslon  shaai  de- 
termine from  time  to  time  to  be  necessary 
to  serve  as  deputies  to  the  custodian.  Any 
person,  upon  whom  any  demand  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  documentary  material  has  been 
duly  served,  shall  make  such  material  avail- 
able for  Inspection  and  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion to  the  custodian  designated  therein  at 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  such  per- 
son (or  at  such  other  place  as  such  cus- 
todian and  such  person  thereafter  may  agree 
and  prescribe  in  writing  or  as  tbe  court  may 
direct  pursuant  to  section  20(h)  of  this  Act) 
on  the  return  date  specified  in  such  demand 
(or  on  such  later  date  as  such  custodian  may 
prescribe  In  writing).  Such  person  may  upon 
written  agreement  between  such  person  and 
tbe  custodian  substitute  copies  for  originals 
of  all  or  any  part  of  such  material. 

"(2)  (A)  The  custodian  to  whom  any  docu- 
mentary material,  written  reports  or  answers 
to  questions,  and  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony are  delivered  shall  take  physical  pos- 
session thereof,  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  use  made  thereof  and  for  the  return  of 
material,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  The  custodian  may  prepare  copies  of 
the  documentary  material,  or  written  re- 
ports or  answers  to  questions,  and  trans- 
cripts of  oral  testimony  as  may  be  required 
for  offlclal  use  by  any  duly  authorized  offlcial 
or  employee  of  the  Commission  under  regu- 
lations which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commission.  Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  this  material  and 
transcripts  may  be  iwed  by  any  such  offlclal 
or  employee  In  connection  with  the  taking 
of  oral  testimony  under  this  section. 


"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  cus- 
todian, no  documentary  material  or  reports 
or  answers  to  questions  and  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony  shall  be  available  for  exam- 
ination by  an  individual  other  than  a  duly 
authorized  official  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission without  tbe  consent  of  tbe  person 
who  produced  tbe  nuiterlal  or  transcripts. 
Nothing  in  this  section  Is  intended  to  pre- 
vent disclosure  to  either  body  of  the  Con- 
gress or  to  any  authorized  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  Congress,  except  tbat  the 
Commission  shall  immediately  notify  the 
owner  or  provider  of  any  such  information 
of  a  request  for  information  designated  as 
confidential  by  the  owner  or  provider. 

"(D)  While  in  the  possession  of  tbe  cus- 
todian and  under  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe, 
(i)  documentary  material  or  written  reports 
shall  be  available  for  examination  by  the 
person  who  produced  tbe  material,  or  by  any 
duly  authorized  representative  of  that  per- 
son, and  (11)  answers  to  questions  in  writing 
and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  the  person  who 
produced  tbe  testimony,  or  his  counsel. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  insti- 
tuted a  proceeding  against  a  corporation  or 
other  person,  the  custodian  may  deliver  to 
any  official  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
documentary  material,  written  reports  or  an- 
swers to  questions,  and  transcripts  of  oral 
testimony  for  official  use  in  connection  with 
tbat  proceeding.  Upon  the  completion  of  tbe 
proceeding,  the  official  or  employee  shall 
return  to  the  custodian  any  such  material 
so  delivered  which  has  not  been  received 
Into  the  record  of  tbe  proceeding. 

"(4)  If  any  documentary  material,  or  writ- 
ten reports  or  answers  to  questions,  and 
transcripts  of  oral  testimony  has  been  pro- 
duced in  tbe  course  of  any  investigation  by 
any  person  pursuant  to  compulsory  process 
and — 

"(A)  any  proceeding  arising  out  of  the  In- 
vestigation has  been  completed;  or 

"(B)  no  proceeding  in  which  the  material 
may  be  used  has  been  commenced  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  completion  of  the  ex- 
amination and  analysis  of  all  such  material 
and  other  Information  assembled  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation; 
the  custodian  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
the  person  who  produced  the  material,  re- 
turn to  the  person  any  such  material  which 
has  not  been  received  into  the  record  of  any 
such  proceeding  (other  than  copies  thereof, 
made  by  the  Conunisslon  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(B)   of  this  subsection). 

"(5)  The  custodian  of  any  documentary 
material,  written  reports  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
deliver  to  tbe  Department  of  Justice,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  written  request,  copies  of  such 
material  for  use  in  connection  with  an  in- 
vestigation or  proceeding  under  tbe  Depart- 
ment's jurisdiction.  Such  documentary  ma- 
terial, written  reports  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
only  be  used  by  the  Department  in  such 
manner  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
apply  to  the  Commission  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  custodian  may  make  such  ma- 
terials available  to  any  State  law  enforce- 
ment agency  upon  such  agency's  prior  cer- 
tification tbat  such  information  will  be 
maintained  In  confidence  and  will  only  be 
used  for  official  law  enforcement  purposes. 

"(6)  In  tbe  event  of  tbe  death,  disability, 
or  separation  from  service  in  the  Commission 
of  the  custodian  of  any  documentary  ma- 
terial, written  reports  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  pro- 
duced under  any  demand  issued  under  this 
section,  or  tbe  official  relief  of  the  custodian 
from  responsibility  for  the  custody  and  con- 
trol of  such  material,  tbe  Commission  shall 
promptly  (A)  designate  another  duly  author- 


ized agent  to  serve  as  custodian  of  such  ma- 
terial, and  (B)  transmit  in  writing  to  the 
person  who  produced  the  material  or  testi- 
mony notice  as  to  the  identity  and  address 
of  the  successor  so  designated.  Any  successor 
cesignated  under  this  subsection  shall  have 
with  regard  to  such  material  all  duties  and 
responsibilities  imposed  by  this  section  upon 
bis  predecessor  in  offlce  with  regard  to  that 
material,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  held 
responsible  for  any  default  or  dereUetlon 
which  occurred  prior  to  his  designation. 

"(b)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Commission  which  Is 
not  subject  to  tbe  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  con- 
fidential when  so  marked  by  tbe  person  sup- 
plying the  information  and  shaU  not  be  dis- 
closed except  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing procedures : 

"(1)  If  the  Conunisslon  determines  that  a 
document  marked  confidential  by  the  per- 
son supplying  It  may  be  disclosed  because 
It  U  not  a  trade  secret  or  confidenUal  com- 
mercial or  financial  mformatlon  within  the 
meaning  of  section  6(f)  of  this  Act,  it  shaU 
notify  in  writing  that  person  that  it  intend* 
to  disclose  the  document  at  a  date  not  less 
than  10  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  no«- 
ficatlon. 

"(2)  Any  person  receiving  such  notlflca- 
tion  may,  if  he  believes  disclosure  of  the 
document  would  cause  disclosure  of  a  trad* 
secret  or  confidential  commercial  or  finan- 
cial information,  before  the  date  set  for  re- 
lease of  the  document,  bring  an  action  in  the 
district  court  for  the  district  within  which 
tbe  documents  are  located  or  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  restrain  disclosure  of  the  docu- 
ment. Any  person  receiving  such  notification 
may  file  with  the  appropriate  district  court 
or  court  of  appeals,  as  appropriate,  an  ap- 
plication for  a  stay  of  disclosure.  The  docu- 
ments shall  not  be  disclosed  until  the  court 
has  ruled  on  the  application  for  a  stay. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  prohibit — 

"  ( 1 )  the  disclosure  of  information  to  either 
body  of  Congress  or  to  any  authorized  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  Congress,  except 
that  the  Commission  shall  Inunediately 
notify  the  owner  or  provider  of  any  such 
information  of  a  request  for  information 
designated  as  confidential  by  the  owner  or 
provider; 

"(2)  the  disclosure  of  the  results  of  Inves- 
tigations or  studies  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission, except  that  no  information  shall  be 
identified  nor  shall  Information  be  disclosed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  disclose  a  trade  secret 
or  confidential  commercial  or  financial  in- 
formation of  any  person  supplying  the  con- 
fidential information; 

"(3)  the  disclosure  of  relevant  and  ma- 
terial information  in  Commission  adjudica- 
tive proceedings  or  in  judicial  proceedings  to 
which  the  Conunisslon  Is  a  party.  Such  dis- 
closures shall  be  governed  by  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  for  adjudicative  proceedings  or  by 
court  rules  or  orders,  respectively:  Provided, 
however.  That  tbe  Commission's  rules  shall 
not  be  amended  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section;  or 

"(4)  the  disclosure  to  a  Federal  agency  of 
disaggregated  information  obtained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Reports  Act  (44 
U.S.C.  3612) :  Provided,  however.  Tbat  tbe  re- 
cipient agency  shall  use  such  disaggregated 
Information  for  economic,  statistical,  or  pol- 
icymaking purposes  only,  and  shall  not  dis- 
close such  Information  in  an  individually 
Identifiable  form. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  super- 
sede a  statutory  provision  that  expressly  pro- 
hibits or  limits  particular  disclosures  by  the 
Commission,  or  tbat  authorizes  disclosures  to 
another  Federal  agency. 

"(e)  For  tbe  purposes  of  subsections  (e) 
(4)    and   (d),  the  term  'Federal   agency'  is 
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M  defined  In  section  551(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.". 

"(f)  Any  documentary  material,  written 
reports  or  answers  to  questions,  and  tran- 
scripts of  oral  testimony  provided  pursuant 
to  any  demand  issued  under  this  Act,  or 
otherwise  provided,  by  any  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation,  shall  be  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'material'  means  documentary  material, 
written  reports  or  answers  to  questions,  and 
transcripts  of  oral  testimony.". 

DDTNmONS 

Sec.  16.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  section  21  as  added  by 
section  15  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section : 

"^c.  33.  For  purposes  of  sections  23,  34, 
and  25  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term  'rule'  means  any  nUe  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  section  6 
or  section  18  of  this  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46,  S7a), 
except  that  such  term  does  not  Include  In- 
terpretive rules,  rules  Involving  Commission 
management  or  personnel,  general  state- 
ments of  policy,  or  rules  relating  to  Commis- 
sion organization,  procedure,  or  practice. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amendment 
to  a  rule  unless  the  Commission — 

"(A)  estimates  that  such  amendment  will 
have  an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
•1(M,(X)0,(XX>  or  more: 

"(B)  estimates  that  such  amendment  will 
caiise  a  substantial  change  In  the  cost  or 
price  of  goods  or  services  which  are  used 
extensively  by  particular  Indiistrtes,  which 
are  supplied  extensively  In  particular  geo- 
graphic regions,  or  which  are  acquired  In 
significant  quantities  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  or  by  State  or  local  governments;  or 

"(C)  otherwise  determines  that  such 
amendment  will  have  a  significant  Impact 
upon  persons  subject  to  regulations  under 
such  amendment  and  upon  consumers. 

"(3)  The  term  'rulemaking'  means  any 
Commission  process  for  formulating  or 
amending  a  rule.". 

REGULATOBT    AGKiniA 

Sxc.  17.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  32,  as  added 
by  section  16  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section: 

"Ssc.  23.  (1)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  publUh 
at  least  semiannually  a  regulatory  agenda. 
Each  regulatory  agenda  shall  contain  a  list 
of  rules  which  the  Commission  Intends  to 
propose  or  promulgate  durlnt;  the  13-month 
period  following  the  publication  of  the 
agenda.  On  the  first  Monday  In  October  of 
each  year,  the  Commission  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  showing  the 
dates  during  the  current  fiscal  year  on  which 
the  semiannual  regulatory  agenda  of  the 
Commission  will  be  published. 

"(2)  For  each  rule  listed  in  a  regulatory 
agenda,  the  Commission  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  rule; 

"(B)  state  the  objectives  of  and  the  legal 
basis  for  the  rule;  and 

"(C)  specify  any  dates  established  or  an- 
ticipated by  the  Commission  for  taking  ac- 
tion, including  dates  for  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  notices  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  and  final  action  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(3)  Each  regulatory  agenda  shall  state 
the  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
the  Commission  offlcial  responsible  for  re- 
qwndlng  to  any  inquiry  relating  to  each  rule 
listed. 

"(4)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro* 
pose  or  promulgate  a  rule  which  was  not 
listed  on  a  regulatory  aeenda  only  if  the 
Commission  publishes  with  the  rule  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  the  rule  was  omitted 
from  an  agenda.". 


REGULATOBT    ANALYSIS 

Sec.  18.  The  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  section  23.  as  added  by 
section  17  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  34.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Conunlsslon  publishes  notice  of  a  proposed 
rulemaking,  the  Commission  shall  issue  a 
prtiimlnary  regulatory  analysis  relating  to 
the  proposed  rule  Involved.  Each  preliminary 
regulatory  analysis  shall  contain — 

"(1)  a  concise  statement  of  the  need  for, 
and  the  objectives  of.  the  proposed  rule; 

"(3)  a  description  of  any  reasonable  alter- 
natives to  the  proposed  rule  which  may  ac- 
complish the  stated  objective  of  the  rule  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  applicable  laws; 
and 

"(3)  for  the  proposed  rule,  and  for  each 
of  the  alternatives  described  in  the  analysis, 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  projected  ben- 
efits and  adverse  economic  and  other  effects, 
and  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  rule 
and  each  alternative  in  meeting  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  proposed  rule. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission 
promulgates  a  final  rule,  the  Commission 
shall  issue  a  final  regulatory  analysis  relat- 
ing to  the  rule.  Each  final  regulatory  anal- 
ysis shall  contain — 

"(1)  a  concise  statement  of  the  need  for, 
and  the  objectives  of.  the  rule; 

"(2)  a  description  of  any  alternatives  to 
the  rule  which  were  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission; 

"(3)  an  analysis  of  the  projected  benefits 
and  the  adverse  economic  and  other  effects 
of  the  rule; 

"(4)  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  Conunlsslon  that  the 
rule  will  attain  its  objectives  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  applicable  law  and  the  rea- 
son the  particular  alternative  was  chosen; 
and 

"(5)  a  sununary  of  any  significant  Issues 
raised  by  the  comments  submitted  dxiring 
the  public  comment  period  in  the  response 
to  the  preliminary  regulatory  analysis,  and 
a  summary  of  the  assessment  by  the  Com- 
mission of  such  issues. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  or 
waste,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  consider  a  series  of  closely  related 
rules  as  one  rule  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

"(B)  whenever  appropriate,  incorporate 
any  data  or  analysis  contained  in  a  regula- 
tory analysis  Issued  under  this  section  in  the 
statement  of  basis  and  purpose  to  accom- 
pany any  rule  promulgated  under  section 
18(a)  (1)  (B)  of  this  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(a)  (1) 
(B)),  and  incorporate  by  reference  in  any 
preliminary  or  final  regulatory  analysis  in- 
formation contained  in  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  or  a  statement  of  basis  and  pur- 
pose. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  include,  in 
each  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  in 
each  publication  of  a  final  rule,  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  public  may  ob- 
tain copies  of  the  preliminary  and  final 
regulatory  analyses.  The  Commission  may 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  copying  and 
mailing  of  regulatory  analyses.  The  regu- 
latory analyses  shall  be  furnished  without 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  waiver  or  reduction 
of  the  fee  is  in  the  public  Interest  because 
furnishing  the  information  primarily  bene- 
fits the  general  public. 

"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  de- 
lay the  completion  of  any  of  the  require- 
ments established  in  this  section  by  publish- 
ing in  the  Federal  Register,  not  later  than 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  final  rule  in- 
volved, a  finding  that  the  rule  is  being 
promulgated  in  response  to  an  emergency 
which  makes  timely  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  impracticable.  Such 


publications  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  findings. 

"(e)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  alter  in  any  manner  the 
substantive  standards  applicable  to  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Commission,  or  the  procedural 
standards  otherwise  applicable  to  such  ac- 
Uon.". 

JUDICIAL  aZVIEW    ■ 

Sec.  19.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  section  34,  as 
added  by  section  18  of  this  Act.  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  25.  Any  regulatory  analysis  by  the 
Conunlsslon  under  this  Act.  including  any 
compliance,  procedure  or  determination  in- 
volved therein,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
separate  judicial  review  in  an  independent 
action  or  in  a  proceeding  to  review  the  rule. 
Such  regulatory  analysis  shall  be  available 
to  the  reviewing  court  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
record  in  connection  with  the  court's  review 
of  the  rule  to  determine  whether  the  rule 
shall  be  set  aside  on  any  ground  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  section  706 
(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (taking 
due  account  of  the  rule  of  prejudicial 
error).". 

CONCRXSSIONAI.       OVXKSICHT       OF      COMMISSION 
BULES 

Sec  20.  (a)  Section  23  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (as  added  by  section  17  ol 
this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  any  regulatory  agenda  published  un- 
der this  section  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives". 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  26.  ss 
added  by  section  19  of  this  Act,  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  any  proposed  or  final  rule  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  day 
on  which  such  proposed  or  final  rule  Is  for- 
warded to  the  Federal  Register  for  publica- 
tion. 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  rule  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission may  become  effective  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a  period  of  20  days  of  contin- 
uous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  rule  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  if.  between  the  date  on  which 
such  rule  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  the  expiration  of  such  20-day  period,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

"(A)  has  held  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  present  to  review  the  rule 
and  at  which  the  committee  ordered  reported 
a  Joint  resolution  disapproving  the  rule;  or 

"(B)    has    been   discharged   from   further 
consideration  of  such  a  Joint  resolution, 
the  rule  addressed  by  the  joint  resolution 
may  only  become  effective  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Any  rule  subject  to  this  paragraph 
may  not  become  effective  until  the  earlier 
of— 

"(A)  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
conunlttee  ordered  reported  or  was  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  such  rule; 

"(B)  any  time  after  either  House  of  Con- 
gress has  rejected  a  joint  resolution  disap- 
proving such  rule;  or 
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"(C)  any  time  after  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die  at  the  end  of  the  second  regular  session 
of  a  Congress,  if  at  least  30  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  have  expired  since 
the  date  on  which  the  rule  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(3)  No  rule  may  become  effective  under 
this  section  unless  such  rule  otherwise  com- 
plies with  the  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act  or  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  may  be  waived  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular rule  if — 

"(1)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
rule  is  being  promulgated  in  response  to 
an  emergency  or  in  response  to  other  excep- 
tional circumstances  requiring  immediate 
action  In  the  public  interest;  and 

"(2)  the  Commission  submits  a  written 
notice  of  its  determination  under  clause  (1) 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  Compliance  by  the  Commission  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  including  any 
determination  by  the  Commission  under 
this  section,  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  of  any  kind. 

"(e)  Congressional  inaction  on  or  rejec- 
tion of  any  joint  resolution  concerning  a 
rule  shall  not  be  deemed  an  expression  of 
approval  of  the  rule  involved. 

"(f)  If  a  rule  of  the  Commission  is  dis- 
approved in  accordance  with  this  section, 
the  Commission,  in  amending  or  modifying 
such  rule  due  to  such  disapproval,  is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  section  18  of  this  Act.  section  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  other  simi- 
lar requirement  of  law  only  with  respect  to 
such  amendments  or  modifications. 

"(g)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  con- 
tinuity of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  the  second  regular  session  of  a  Congress. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  (b)(2)(C),  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  and 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2)(A),  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  16 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In  such 
computation.". 

(c)  Section  18(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  "subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  26"  after  "prescribe". 

AWARD  OF  ATTORNEY  FEES  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES 

Sec.  21.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  section  26,  as  added  by 
section  20  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commission 
conducts  an  adjudication,  fees  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
proceeding  by  a  prevailing  party  other  than 
the  Commission  shall  be  awarded  to  such 
party,  unless  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
position  of  the  Commission  as  a  party  to 
the  proceedings  was  substantially  Justified  or 
that  special  circumstances  would  make  an 
award  unjust.  The  Commission  may  reduce 
the  amount  to  be  awarded,  or  deny  an  award, 
to  the  extent  that  the  prevailing  party  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  proceedings  engaged 
in  conduct  which  unduly  and  unreasonably 
protracted  the  final  resolution  of  the  matter 
In  controversy.  A  decision  of  the  Commission 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  and  shall  include  written  findings 
and  conclusions  and  the  reasons  or  basis 
therefor. 


"(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  'fees  and  other  expenses'  includes  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  expert  witnesses,  the 
reasonable  cost  of  any  study,  analysis, 
engineering  report,  test,  or  project  which  is 
found  by  the  court  to  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  party's  case,  and  reason- 
able attorney  fees.  Ihe  amoxint  of  fees 
awarded  unaer  this  subsection  shall  be  based 
upon  prevailing  market  rates  for  the  kind 
and  quality  oi  the  services  furnished,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  no  expert  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  experts  paid  by  the  United 
States,  and  (11)  attorney  fees  shall  not  oe 
awaraed  in  excess  of  175  per  hour  unless  the 
court  determines  that  an  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  or  a  special  factor,  such  as  the 
limited  avallabiUty  of  qualified  attorneys 
for  the  proceedings  involved.  Justifies  a  high- 
er fee;  and 

"(B)  'party'  means  any  individual  whose 
net  worth  Is  less  than  « 1,000,000  at  the  time 
the  adjudication  was  initiated  or  at  the  time 
that  the  civil  action  was  filed,  and  any  sole 
owner  of  an  unincorporated  business,  or  any 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
organization  whose  net  worth  was  less  than 
$3,000,000  at  the  time  the  adjudication  was 
initiated  or  at  the  time  that  the  civil  action 
was  filed. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule 
establish  procedures  for  submission  and  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  an  award  of 
fees  and  other  expenses.  If  a  court  reviews 
the  underlying  decision  of  the  adjudication 
of  the  Commission,  an  award  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  may  only  be  made  pursuant 
to   subsection    (f)    of   this   section. 

"(2)  A  party  dissatisfied  with  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  fees  and  other  expenses  may 
petition  for  leave  to  appeal  to  the  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  merits  of  the  underlying  decision 
of  the  adjudication  of  the  Commission.  If 
the  court  denies  the  petition  for  leave  to 
appeal,  no  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the 
denial.  If  the  court  grants  a  petition,  it  may 
modify  the  determination  of  the  Commission 
only  If  It  finds  that  the  failure  to  make  an 
anard,  or  a  calculation  of  the  award,  was  an 
abuse  of  discretion. 

"(d)  Fees  and  other  expenses  awarded  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  any  sums  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  except  that  no  sums  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  fees  or  expenses 
awarded  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  awarded  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  re- 
port shall  describe  the  number,  nature,  and 
amount  of  the  awards,  and  any  other  rele- 
vant Information  which  may  aid  the  Con- 
gress in  evaluating  the  scope  and  Impact  of 
such  awards. 

"(f)(1)  A  court  shall  award  fees  and  other 
expenses  to  any  party  other  than  the  Com- 
mission which  prevails  in  any  civil  action 
brought  by  or  against  the  Commission  in 
any  court  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  that 
action,  unless  the  court  finds  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Commission  was  substantially 
justified  or  that  special  circumstances  may 
make  an  «ward  unjust.  The  court,  in  its 
discretion,  may  reduce  an  amount  to  be 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or 
deny  an  award,  to  the  extent  that  the  pre- 
vailing party  during  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings engaged  in  conduct  which  unduly 
and  unresisonably  protracted  the  final  reso* 
lutlcn  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  A  party 
seeking  an  award  of  fees  and  other  expenses 
shall,  within  30  days  of  final  judgment  In 
the  action,  submit  to  the  court  an  applica- 
tion which  provides  evidence  of  such  F^arty's 
eligibility   for   the   award   and   the   amount 


sought,  including  an  itemized  statement 
from  attorneys  and  experts  stating  the  ac- 
tual time  expended  in  representing  such 
party  and  the  rate  at  which  fees  were 
computed. 

"(2)  In  awarding  fees  and  other  expenses 
under  this  subsection  to  a  prevailing  party 
in  any  action  for  judicial  review  of  an  agency 
adjudication,  the  court  shajl  include  In 
such  award  the  fees  and  other  expenses  for 
services  performed  during  the  administrative 
proceedings  unless  the  court  finds  that  dur- 
ing such  proceedings  the  position  of  the 
Commission  was  substantially  Justlfled,  or 
that  special  circumstances  make  an  award 
unjust. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  fees  and 
other  expenses  may  be  awarded  against  the 
Ccmmlssicn  without  regard  to  section  2413 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  modifies, 
repeals,  invalidates,  or  supersedes  any  other 
provision  of  State  or  Federal  law  which 
authorizes  an  award  of  such  fees  and  other 
expenses  to  any  party,  other  than  the  Com- 
mission, who  prevails  in  any  civil  action 
brought  by  or  against  the  Commission. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  adjudication  or  civil  action 
which  is  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  or  which  is  commenced  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  22.  Section  27  of  the  Federal  Ttade 
Commission  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section 
14  of  this  Act.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1976;";   and 

(2)  by  striking  "1977.  For  fiscal  years 
ending  after  1977,  there  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  cany  out  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1977;  not  to  exceed  $70,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980;  and  not  to  exceed  t75.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981.". 

OTERSIGRT 

Sec.  23.  The  Consumer  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  shall  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
least  once  during  the  first  6  calendar  months, 
and  at  least  once  during  the  last  6  calendar 
months,  of  each  year  for  the  period  of  the 
authorization  provided  In  section  23  of  this 
Act. 

used  cab   wabbantt  aitthobity 

Sec.  24.  Section  109(b)  of  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Warranty — Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvement  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2309(b))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  but  any  such  rule  may  not  require  a  man- 
datory warranty  or  inspection  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  a  used  motor  vehicle". 

PROHISrr  ENFORCEMENT  ACTION  AGAINST  PARTY 
WHO  BELIED  IN  GOOD  FAITH  ON  ADVISE  OP  A 
BtTLEMAKING   AUTHOBITY 

Sec.  25.  Title  15.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  appropriate  place, 
the  following  new  section : 

"FBOHIBIT  ENFOBCEMENT  ACTION  AGAINST  PABTY 
WHO  BELIED  IN  GOOD  FAITH  ON  ADVISE  OP  A 
RULEMAKING   AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  with  regard  to  any  civil  action, 

adjudicative  proceeding,  or  other  Judicial  or 
administrative  proceeding  involving  an  al- 
leged violation  of  law  under  which  an  agency 
or  department  other  than  the  Commission 
has  been  given  rulemaking  authority,  the 
Commission  shsJl  take  no  action,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission,  against  any  such 
party.  If  the  conduct  or  practice  at  issue  was 
undertaken  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with 
any  rule,  regulation,   interpretation  or  ap- 
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proval  Issued  by  the  rulemaking  apency  or 
department,  notwithstanding  that  after  such 
conduct  or  practice  occurred  such  rule,  regu- 
lation. Interpretation,  or  ap-roval  Is 
amended,  rescinded,  or  determined  by  Judi- 
cial or  other  authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any 
reason.  Whenever  an  agency  or  department 
having  rulemaking  authority  over  a  statute 
enforced  by  the  Commission,  receives  a  re- 
quest from  a  party,  subject  to  Commission 
Jurisdiction,  for  an  official  interpretation, 
ruling,  or  aporoval.  concerning  a  conduct  or 
practice  of  the  party,  the  agency  s^all  re- 
spond to  such  request  as  soon  as  practicable. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  26.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENROLL- 
MENT OP  SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 108 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Meicher  and 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate con.<!'deration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  c<Mi- 
current  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75) 
providing  for  certain  corrections  to  be  made 
in  the  enrollment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108  to  validate  the  effectivene«s  of  certain 
plans  for  the  U5e  or  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  awarded  to 
Indian  tribes  or  groups. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre-^ident, 
these  amendments  m^ke  technical 
changes  in  the  original  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  75)  was  considered  and  agreed  to 
as  follows : 

S.  Com.  Res.  75 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  enrollment  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  108  to  validate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  certain  plans  for  the  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or 
groups,  shall  make  the  following  correction: 

Strike  out  the  following  matter  contained 
In  the  flr«t  section  of  the  Joint  resolution; 
"Caddo.  ICC226. 
"Qoshute,  ICC326-B  and  J, 
"Nlsqually.  ICC197. 
"Potawatoml.  Prairie  Band,  ICC  16-K,  29-J 

217.  16-M.  29-K  and  146.". 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Caddo — IOC226.  Sept.  17,  1979. 
"OoBhute — ICC326-Band  J.  Oct.  19.  1979. 
"Nlsqually — ICC197,  Oct.  31.  1979. 
■Potawatoml.  Prairie  band — ^CC  15-K   29-J, 
217.  15-M.  29-K.  and  146,  Sept.  7.  1979.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to  and.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  3:30pm.  todav. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:33  p.m.,  recessed  until  3:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,     the    Senate    reassembled 


when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tsongas)  . 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  AND  PRO 
FORMA  SESSION  ON  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  11,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  February  11, 
and  that  that  session  be  a  pro  forma 
session  only,  with  no  roUcalls  and  no 
business  to  be  transacted  but  that  the 
majority  leader  on  that  date,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  his  designee,  may  be  author- 
ized to  make  any  announcement  that 
would  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  session 
other  thsui  a  pro  forma  session  on  Thurs- 
day if  the  necessity  should  arise.  I  do  not 
anticipate  such. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MONDAY 
UNTIL  THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  14. 
1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  pro  forma  session 
on  Monday,  February  11,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Thursday,  February  14;  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  Thursday,  February  14  ses- 
sion be  pro  forma,  with  no  roll  calls,  no 
business  to  be  transacted;  provided  fur- 
ther, however,  that  if  the  need  should 
arise,  the  majority  leader,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  leader  or  his  de- 
signee, be  authorized  to  proceed  with 
business  in  that  Thursday  session  after 
giving  24  hours  notice  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  act  on  any  matter  of  an  emer- 
gency nature,  which  I  do  not  at  the  mo- 
ment foresee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  THURS- 
DAY. FEBRUARY  14,  1980,  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  pro  forma  session 
on  Thursday,  February  14,  barring  an 
emergency,  in  which  event  the  order 
which  I  am  about  to  enter  could  be 
changed,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday, 
February  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  BILLS  AND  REPORTS  ON 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  14.  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  file  bills  and 
reports,  including  conference  reports,  on 
Thursday,  February  14,  from  9  a.m. 
through  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SIGNING  OF 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recesses  of  the  Senate  from  the  close  of 
business  today  and  the  renewal  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday.  February  18.  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  the 
acting  President  pro  tempore  may  be 
authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  MAJOR- 
ITY LEADER  TO  ACT  AS  THE  ACT- 
ING PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  major- 
ity leader  may  be  authorized  to  act  as  the 
acting  President  pro  tempore  during  that 
period  for  the  purpose  of  such  signings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACnON  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recesses  of  the  Senate  over  until  Mon- 
day, February  18.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages, and  that  they  may  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and /or  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  an  order  been  entered  for  the 
reading  of  the  Washington  Farewell 
Address  following  the  prayer  on  Mon- 
day. February  18? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
po'nt  it  would  be  after  the  leaders. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  TO  BE  READ 
AFTER  THE  PRAYER  AND  PRIOR 
TO  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
order  be  reversed,  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  occur  and  then  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transact*  on  of  routine 
mom'ng  business  be  extended  for  an- 
other 20  m'nutes  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 
OF  1979 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
made  a  statement  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  S.  1991,  the  FTC  bill,  which 
was  inadvertently  edited  from  the  Rec- 
ord on  page  2361.  The  following  is  the 
complete  text  of  my  remarlcs  concerning 
the  children's  advertising  rulemaking, 
including  the  portion  which  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  Record: 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  let 
the  opportunity  pass  without  making  an 
observation  or  two.  as  I  am  surrounded 
ty  my  distinguished  legal  counsel,  that  a 
statement  was  just  made  that  the  com- 
mittee was  100  percent  wrong. 

Then  I  hear  the  statement  about  low 
standards  of  judicial  protection.  I  did 
not  know  there  was  any  high  protection 
or  middle  ground  protection  or  low 
ground  protection.  I  thought  everyone 
was  entitled  to  100  percent  of  the  best 
protection  that  they  could  get. 

If  that  is  what  is  imposed  upon  adver- 
tising, a  low  standard  of  judicial  protec- 
tion, then  this  provision  that  the  com- 
mittee has  put  in  this  legislation  needs 
to  remain  because  we  cannot  allow  the 
PTC  to  make  industrywide  rules  and 
then  go  to  court  and  only  receive  a  low 
standard. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  sugar. 

How  much  is  too  much  sugar?  How  in 
the  world  can  we  say  that  a  certain 
cereal  is  going  to  give  our  children  too 
much  sugar? 

There  has  been  disagreement  for  2 
years  at  the  FTC  as  to  whether  cereal 
sticks  to  the  teeth  or  not.  I  wonder  how 
much  that  cost  the  taxpayers. 

I  watched  TV  the  other  day — I  never 
watch  TV  during  working  hours,  I  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so — but  since 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  was  on  an  hour's 
program,  I  thought  1  should  listen.  The 
parents  in  the  audience  of  that  program 
overwhelmingly  said,  "We  would  like  to 
take  care  of  our  children.  We  would  like 
to  make  some  parental  decis  ons  without 
Big  Brother  getting  into  our  business." 
The  applause  was  spontaneous. 

There  are  41,000  regulations  on  a  ham- 
burger— 41,000,  and  what  some  want  to 
do  is  to  give  the  regulators  more  author- 
ity, make  it  broad  and  let  them  do  any- 
thing they  can  get  away  with.  You  must 
cut  this  off  at  the  front  end  of  the  pipe. 
You  cannot  let  them  go  through  all  the 
procedures,  must  we  take  up  all  the  time, 
years,  volumes,  and  money  and  then  get 
a  case  that  is  taken  to  court  and  is 
thrown  out? 

Why  do  not  we  change  the  standard — 
make  it  false  or  deceptive,  and  let  us 
have  a  hearing,  let  the  Congress  do  the 
best  job  it  can  to  figure  out  what  unfair- 
ness is  and  then  structure  the  FTC  ac- 
cordingly? That  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Why  do  we  not  say  we  have  bewi  wrong 
for  once?  Why  do  we  not  change  the 
standard — make  it  false  or  deceptive,  and 
let  us  have  a  hearing,  let  the  Congress  do 
the  best  job  it  can  to  figure  out  what  un- 
fairness is.  and  then  structure  the  FTC 


accordingly?  That  is  what  we  ought  to 
do. 

I  am  beyond  the  stage  of  children. 
I  have  grandchildren  now.  I  love  them  to 
death.  They  are  healthy,  they  are  grow- 
ing. I  am  going  to  start  taking  them  fish- 
ing before  laag.  When  they  get  to  be  a 
little  older,  they  will  go  hunting  with  me. 

I  would  hate  to  get  up  In  the  morning 
and  say.  "No.  you  cannot  eat  that."  I  do 
not  want  to  get  in  a  duck  blind  with  my 
grandson  and  say  "You  cannot  have  a 
little  candy  bar  and  coffee  from  a 
Thermos  to  stay  warm  because  it  has 
sugar  in  it.  because  the  FTC  says  'No.  it 
is  wrong.'  " 

What  did  we  do  to  saccharin?  We 
heard  all  of  these  things  that  were  wrong 
with  it.  but  we  voted  to  keep  it  in.  That 
is  what  we  did.  we  voted  to  keep  it  in. 

Let  me  read  you  from  a  paper: 

The  FTC  can  help  its  case  by  doing  internal 
soul-searching.  Some  careful  legislation 
strings  also  are  needed  to  halt  the  regrettable 
erosion  of  credibility  and  trust  in  the  FTC 
On  its  part,  business  must  resist  the  under- 
standable Impulse  to  be  automatically  hostile 
toward  an  agency  whose  recent  excesses  have 
overshadowed  Its  valuable  contributions. 

That  is  a  paper  down  in  Kentucky. 
Does  the  Senator  (Mr.  Packwood)  want 
to  read  the  rest  of  it?  It  might  enlighten 
him.  It  does  not  have  any  legalistic  terms 
in  it.  but  it  sure  does  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 


mS  CHECKLIST  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
I  look  forward  to  the  chance  to  share 
with  the  elderly  taxpayers  in  my  home 
State  of  Kentucky  a  very  valuable  serv- 
ice— a  checklist  of  itemized  deductions 
available  to  taxpayers,  provided  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  might  add  that,  while  the  checklist 
is  designed  with  a  specific  age  group 
in  mind,  its  benefits  certainly  extend 
throughout  the  broad  spectrum  of  tax- 
payers of  every  age. 

Every  citizen  who  sc&ns  this  check- 
list will  no  doubt  find  something  he 
or  she  might  otherwise  have  omitted 
from  the  ta«  preparation  process. 

For  those  who  have  already  completed 
their  tax  returns,  it  may  mean  the 
chance  to  file  an  amended  return  that 
will  bring  them  a  refund. 

Another  valuable  service  provided  for 
the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  low-inome 
taxpayer  is  IRS  assistance  in  preparing 
returns,  and  there  is  no  charge.  A  toll- 
free  IRS  number  is  given  in  the  tele- 
phone directory  for  those  desiring  such 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  for  working 
with  the  IRS  to  prepare  this  useful 
checklist,  and  I  thank  them  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  service  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  my  State. 

(Mr.  FORD  assumed  the  chair.) 


ALASKA  LANDS  BILL 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  of  all  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  taking  my  place  in  the  chair. 


Mr.  President,  last  night,  while  the 
rest  of  you  went  to  the  congressional 
klckoff  dlimer.  Senators  Gravel.  Ste- 
vens. DuRxm.  the  majority  leader,  and 
mvseU  had  an  hour's  colloquy  on  a  time 
agreement  involving  the  Alaska  lands 
bill.  I  refer  in  the  Record  of  yesterday  to 
a  six-page — 2455  to  2461 — description 
of  that  colloquy. 

Part  of  the  agreement  was  that  the 
Alaska  lands  bill  would  not  come  up 
until  July  4.  In  the  discussion  with  the 
majority  leader,  it  was  indicated  that 
the  Alaska  lands  bill  would  be  the  first 
order  of  business  up  after  the  Republi- 
can Convention,  unless  there  was  some 
measure  of  an  emergency  nature,  which 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  come  up 
prior  to  that. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  good  faith,  and  so  forth.  It  was 
my  hope  or  anticipation  that  we  had 
arrived  at  a  time  agreement  that  would 
facilitate  the  bill  coming  out  and  being 
voted  upon  and  everyone  having  their 
time  at  bat. 

I  was  distressed  to  learn  today,  how- 
ever, of  the  comments  that  were  made 
in  the  Alaskan  press  by  the  Senators 
from  Alaska,  which  gave  the  impression 
that  the  reason  for  a  late  date  is  not 
because  of  a  tight  schedule,  but  it  raises 
the  potential  of  a  filibuster  and  the  ob- 
vious political  advantage  of  that  if  the 
Alaska  lands  bill  gets  put  off  until  the 
fall. 

I  was  also  distressed  by  a  conversaticm 
that  took  place  yesterday,  where  it  was 
predicted  that  the  issue  would  not  be 
brought  up  until  after  the  Democratic 
Convention  which  is  In  August. 

Given  what  happened  to  this  bill  2 
years  ago.  I  think  that  it  is  proper  that 
those  people  that  I  represent,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Alaska  coalition  and  the 
conservationists  community,  have  every 
right  to  be  concerned  that  what  we  have 
arrived  at  is  not  an  agreement  to  have 
this  issue  resolved  one  way  or  another, 
but  it  has  been  a  tactical  move  that  I 
have  acquiesced  in  that  will  allow  for  a 
filibuster  come  the  fall. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  I  trust 
my  colleagues  do  not  have  that  particu- 
lar tactic  in  mind.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
statements  that  were  made  to  the  press 
in  Alaska  yesterday  are  perhaps  the 
kinds  of  things  that  we  all.  as  politicians, 
engage  in.  and  perhaps  there  was  some- 
what of  a  misunderstanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  until  4:30  so  I  may 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  those 
statements,  so  at  least  the  Record  is 
clear  and  it  is  not  just  my  interpretation 
of  what  I  have  heard  so  the  actual  state- 
ments may  appear  In  the  Record. 

This  is  a  very  controversial  issue  and 
very  strong  feelings  on  both  sides.  We 
are  only  going  to  get  it  done  if  everyone 
operates  in  good  faith.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  that  will  be  the  case, 
and  I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that 
statements  like  those  yesterday  do  not 
help  the  cause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  desire  to  have  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  stay  open  until 
4:30? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes.  it  is. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i£  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
hope  that  those  statements,  which  are 
being  telecopied  down  from  Alaska,  will 
be  ready  in  the  next  10  or  15  minutes. 
But  in  order  that  the  record  would  reflect 
the  actual  statements  and  not  what  I 
have  heard  thirdhand,  I  think  it  would 
be  preferable. 

The  material  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Tsoncas 

The  discussion  which  occurred  last  evening 
regarding  a  time  agreement  for  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Act,  on  and  off  the 
floor,  and  the  colloquies  entered  Into  the 
Record,  will  clearly  Illustrate  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  and  I  were  as  respon- 
sive as  we  know  how  to  be.  to  the  concerns, 
not  only  of  the  leadership,  but  also  to  the 
concerns  of  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska.  I 
am  basically  pleased  with  the  procedural 
agreements  we  worked  out.  I  can  live  with 
those. 

However,  it  Is  certainly  unusual  In  the 
extreme,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the  Senate 
to  enter  Into  a  time  agreement  on  February 
7th  of  a  year,  for  a  matter  which  has  been 
pending  on  the  calendar  since  November  14, 
to  not  come  to  a  vote  In  this  body  until  July 
21st — at  the  very  least  a  full  six  months 
later.  Even  then,  the  time  agreement  does 
not  specify  a  date  certain  for  debate  and 
votes,  but  rather  a  time  certain  before  which 
those  votes  will  not  occur. 

It  concerns  me — I  may  say  It  deeply  con- 
cerns me — to  read  In  the  Anchorage  Dally 
News  of  this  morning,  which  has  Just 
reached  me.  that  both  of  our  colleagues  from 
Alaska  are  apparently  gloating  over  their 
success — their  unlocked  for  success — In 
holding  off  Senate  debate  and  votes  until 
late  July.  The  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Never  In  my  wildest  dreams  did  I  think 
we  could  hold  out  tintU  late  summer  or 
fall." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  la  quoted 
as  saying : 

"I  thought  the  longest  we  could  delay 
was  May." 

Indeed,  the  Junior  Senator  even  points  out 
with  pride  that  he  Is  not  foreclosed  from 
filibustering  the  conference  report  on  the 
bin — If  a  conference  report  ever  emerges.  He 
states  that  he  Is  optimistic  that  he  can  delay 
actual  Senate  floor  action  on  the  bill  until 
well  Into  September.  Sen.  Gravel  says: 

"If  everything  goes  to  hell  In  a  hand- 
basket,  we  could  probably  stop  a  bill  coming 
out  of  conference  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
but  we  would  not  be  able  to  stop  It  now." 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  good  faith  and  comity  which  I 
expressed  orally  on  this  floor  yesterday,  and 
which  I  believe  I  displayed  In  seeking  to 
o.ulckly  come  to  this  time  agreement  under 
unusual  circumstances  last  evening,  has 
oeen  matched  by  my  friends,  the  two  Sena- 
t'.rs  from  Alaska.  These  quotes,  given  for 
home  consumption  In  Alaska,  portray  the 
time  agreement — the  agreement  I  entered 
Into — as  some  kind  of  unlooked  for  great 
parliamentary  maneuver  pulled  off  by 
Alaska's  Senators  at  the  expense  of  free,  open 
and  timely  debate  In  the  Senate. 

This  concerns  me  greatly.  I  think  these  re- 
marks quoted  from  the  Anchorage  Dally 
News  suggest  that  I  and  those  with  whom  I 
am  cooperating  in  the  matter  have  been 
taken  advantage  of.  I  did  not  feel  that  last 
night,  but  these  remarks  deeply  concern  me. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  do  not  feel  good  about  v/bat  has  transpired 
here.  I  am  concerned,  and  my  feeling  Is  that 
I  may  not  have  received  the  same  measure 


of    consideration    and    response    as    I    have 
tried  to  give  to  my  colleagues  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  shortly  recess  over  until 
Monday  at  noon  for  a  pro  forma  session. 
There  will  be  no  business  transacted  and 
no  rollcall  votes.  Barring  an  unforeseen 
happening,  the  Senate  will  go  quickly 
from  the  pro  forma  session  into  recess 
and  over  until  Thursday,  Febnxary  14,  at 
which  time  there  will  be  another  pro 
forma  session  with  no  business  and  no 
rollcall  votes,  and  then  the  Senate  will 
recess  over  until  Monday,  February  18. 

Under  the  order  that  has  been  en- 
tered, in  the  event  the  necessity  should 
arise  for  a  session  other  than  pro  forma, 
the  majority  leader,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  or  the  acting 
minority  leader,  would  be  authorized  to 
act  accordingly  and  the  sessions  would 
be  other  than  pro  forma.  That  would  be 
in  the  case  of  some  urgent  or  emergency 
situation  need,  in  which  event  it  would 
be  my  duty,  and  the  minority  leader's 
duty  to  Inform  our  colleagues  on  the 
basis  of  a  24-hour  notice. 

On  the  18th,  after  the  opening  prayer, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stew- 
art) will  read  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.  Following  that,  the  majority 
and  the  minority  leaders  will  be  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order.  The  Sen- 
ate will  then  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3757,  the  Cliannel  Islands  Na- 
tional Park,  on  which  a  time  agreement 
has  been  entered.  Rollcall  votes  can  be 
anticipated  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record,  may  I 
say  that  had  the  administration  l>een  in 
a  position  to  send  up  its  legislation  deal- 
ing with  aid  for  Pakistan,  and  had  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  been 
able  to  process  such  request  in  time  for 
the  Senate  to  act  thereon  during  next 
week,  that  would  have  been  one  item 
which  would  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Senate  to  be  in  session  next  week.  But 
the  administration  is  not  in  a  position 
to  submit  its  request  yet. 

The  same  thing  can  be  stated  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  urgent  legislation  that 
might  have  been  necessary  in  the  light 
of  the  international  situation,  but  there 
is  no  such  legislation  within  reach. 

I  may  also  say  that  I  had  hoped  that 
the  conferences  on  the  energy  bills  might 
have  been  able  to  wind  up  their  work  so 
that  the  energy  conference  reports  could 
have  been  taken  up  next  week.  But  that 
goal  has  not  been  achieved,  a  hoped-for 
goal,  as  I  mentioned. 

The  Senate  conferees  continue  to  meet 


and  have  made  efforts  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  houses.  While 
they  have  made  progress,  they  have  not 
Anally  reached  agreement  on  the  bills. 
Some  of  that  work  will  continue  to  go 
forward  during  the  coming  week. 

It  had  been  anticipated  back  last  faU 
that  the  SALT  treaty  would  be  brought 
up  this  year  early  in  the  session.  Be- 
cause of  the  events  in  Iran,  and  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  Afghanistan,  that 
planned  debate  did  not  come  to  realiza- 
tion. 

There  are  other  bills  on  the  Calendar 
that  the  leadership  would  like  to  have 
brought  up  but  for  various  reasons  can- 
not bring  them  up  next  week.  There  are 
a  good  many  items  on  the  Calendar, 
some  of  which  will  not  come  up  at  all  and 
others  of  which  we  would  like  to  have 
brought  up  but  which,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  cannot  be  brought  up  next  week. 

The  leadership  has  been  successful  in 
working  out  time  agreements  on  certain 
measures,  one  of  which  is  the  Channel 
Islands  bill,  H.R.  3757,  and  that  will  be 
the  business  before  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, February  18. 

A  good  many  amendments  will  be 
called  up  on  that  bill.  There  will  be  roll- 
call votes  on  that  Monday,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  bill  will  be  before  the 
Senate  again  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  additional  time  agreements  on 
other  matters  on  the  calendar  and  as 
they  come  on  the  calendar.  I  also  hope 
that  the  committees  will  expedite  their 
work  on  authorization  bills  so  that  we 
can  get  good  momentum  going  and  com- 
plete action  on  authorization  bills  as 
early  as  possible. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  other  body 
would  process  the  appropriations  bills 
beginning  in  May,  if  possible,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  proceed  promptly  to  take  up 
the  appropriations  bills  once  they  arrive 
in  this  body  and  can  act  on  them. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 11,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  February 
11. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:56  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Mon- 
day, February  11,  1980,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  8,  1980 : 

Department  of  State 

Marvin  Welssman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 
Department  of  Jcstice 

Henry  S.  Dogln,  of  New  York,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Re- 
search, and  Statistics  (new  position) . 

Homer  P.  Broome.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (new  position). 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  through  whom  we  see 
what  we  should  be  and  what  we  can  be- 
come, send  Your  spirit  to  encourage  us  in 
our  daily  tasks.  Be  with  all  who  labor 
here  to  serve  this  Nation  and  its  people, 
and  assure  us,  that  whatever  our  respon- 
sibility, we  can  be  faithful  in  our  duties 
and  conscious  of  our  obligations.  Remind 
us  of  the  dignity  of  work  and  teach  us  to 
use  our  talents  and  abilities  in  ways  that 
are  honorable  and  just  and  are  of  bene- 
fit to  those  we  serve.  In  Your  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  CThair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1 ,  rale  I,  the  Journal 
stands  approved. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  210,  nays  7, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  214,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  42] 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Ashley 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Ba-uznan 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bo  wen 

Breaux 

Brown,  Cadlf . 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Carney 

Carter 

Chappell 


TEAS— 210 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  Mich. 

Deckard 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 


Fascell 
Fenwlck 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Fllppo 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Glalmo 
Oilman 
Olnn 
OUckman 
Gore 
Oradlson 
Grassley 
Gre«n 
Grlsham 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hightower 
Hlnson 
Hammer- 
Hamilton 
Schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 


Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasteiuneler 

Kelly 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Martin 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mineta 


DerwInskI 

Forsjrthe 

Harkln 


Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Porter 
Preyer 
Railsback 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Royer 
Rusao 
Sabo 
Santlnl 
Satterfield 
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Jacobs 
Lloyd 
Mitcbell,  Md. 


Sawyer 

Schroedw 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Stack 

Stark 

Steed 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Trailer 

Treen 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whlttaker 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


Quayle 
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Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
.Anthony 
Archer 
Asbbrook 
A^ln 
AuColn 
BaUey 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bethune 
BevUl 
BlaggI 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chlsholm 
Cleveland 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conyers 


Corman 

Cotter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Del. 

Fary 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fowler 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gramm 

G~ay 

Guarlnl 


Hall,  Tex. 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HUlls 

HoUand 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Leach.  La. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mathls 

Matsui 


Mattox 

Mavroulce 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlata 

Mitchell,  NY. 

MoffeU 

Moliohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nolan 

Dakar 

Patten 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 


Rhodes 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

Sfaelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slnum 

Skelton 

Slack 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spejlman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

StenhoUn 

Stewart 

Stokes 


Symnis 

Taylor 

Tbomaa 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zeterettl 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  tumoimced 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  8,  1980,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  Jl.  4320.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amended 
Bear  River  Compact  between  the  States  of 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENAIB 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  276.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  13  to  February  19,  1980. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  3756.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  Insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  biUs  and  joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1386.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1429.  An  act  to  extend  the  Museum 
Services  Act  for  2  years,  and  for  other  p\u- 
poses; 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  G  1^7  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ment  of  tbe  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes; 

S^.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  May  1, 
1980,  as  "NaUonal  Save  tbe  CbUdren  Day": 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  certain  corrections  to  be  made 
In  the  enrollment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108  to  validate  the  effectiveness  of  certain 
plans  for  the  use  or  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  awarded  to 
Indian  tribes  or  groups. 


D  1220 
CAMPAIGN     CONTRIBUTIONS     UTI- 
LIZATION   REFORM    ACT   OP    1980 
INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)        

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Campaign  Con- 
tributions Utilization  Reform  Act  of 
1980. 

Members  of  this  Congress  may  recall 
that  in  the  final  days  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  96th  Congress,  we  enacted  H.R. 
5010,  which  was  called  the  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1979."  The  bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Carter  on  January  8,  1980. 

Tbe  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  eliminate  a  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended  by  HM.  5010  (Public  Law  96- 
187)  that  permits  the  incumbent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  only  one  exception,  to  convert  stock- 
piled campaign  funds  into  pers(»ial  use 
upon  retirement  of  the  Member  from 
office.  Under  current  law,  such  Members 
may  make  this  conversion  upon  retire- 
ment by  simply  paying  income  taxes  on 
the  converted  amounts. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
retain  current  law  which  permits  Mem- 
bers to  transfer  stockpiled  funds  to 
chultles  or  to  national,  State,  or  local 
committees  of  any  political  party.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  is  not  intended 
to  prohibit  reimbursement  of  candidates 
for  their  individual  election  expendi- 
tures. 

In  addition,  this  proposed  legislation 
would  eliminate  the  use  of  unofficial  of- 
fice accounts  by  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  practice  already  prohibited  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  legislation  would  not  permit 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  convert  stock- 
piled campaign  funds,  or  any  other  con- 
tributed fimds,  for  official  duties. 

Such  practices  and  special  privileges  of 
incumbency  cannot  be  tolerated,  and 
certainly  should  be  expeditiously  ended 
in  a  time  when  public  respect  for  C^m- 
gressmen  and  Senators  appears  headed 
for  a  new  low.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  eliminate  those 
practices  and  the  special  privileges  of  in- 
cumbents. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  cc^eague 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter)  for  the 
excellent  piece  of  legislation  he  is  intro- 
ducing this  morning.  At  a  time  when  he 
is  attempting  to  bring  a  new  sense  of 
ethics  to  (jovemment,  I  think  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  review  recent  activities  of  Sec- 
retary Harris  of  HEW. 

Over  the  last  several  months  I  have 
from  time  to  time  taken  this  podium  in 
order  to  speak  about  Secretary  Harris' 
tactics  in  harassing  the  employees  over 
at  HEW  and  preventing  them  from 
speaking  with  Members  of  Congress.  As 
a  result  of  those  speeches.  I  have  from 
time  to  time  heard  from  Secretary 
Harris  through  letters  in  which  she  has 
assured  me  that  no  such  procedure  is 
underway  at  HEW,  and  there  is  no  effort 
to  try  to  stifle  the  voices  of  those  who 
work  there. 

Now,  I  find  in  Saturday's  Washington 
Post  that  Secretary  Harris  has  decided 
that  no  member  of  HEW's  staff  can 
speak  with  a  Member  of  Congress  unless 
a  member  of  the  HEW  liaison  office  is 
present.  I  do  not  think  that  the  HEW 
employees  need  "babysitters"  with  them 
when  they  speak  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

As  the  White  House  adopts  the  atti- 
tudes and  trappings  of  the  "imperial 
Presidency"  of  the  past,  the  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  have  apparently 
taken  note  and  decided  to  follow  suit. 


HEW  PEOPLE  FORBIDDEN  TO  SPEAK 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  CONORES6 

(Mr.  TAUKE   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


REPUBLICAN  SOLUTIONS  TO  THREE 
PARAMOUNT  ISSUES 

(Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
invite  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  with  me  this  afternoon  in 
a  special  order  addressing  the  three 
Issues  that  are  of  paramoimt  concern 
to  the  American  people:  First,  the 
decline  of  U.S.  prestige  abroad;  second, 
inflation;  and  third,  energy. 

The  Republican  national  organizations 
have  joined  in  a  $5  million  national  tele- 
vision media  campaign  addressing  these 
problems  and  proposed  Republican  solu- 
tions to  them. 

Somewhat  understandably,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  did  not  grant  me  the  permission 
to  bring  a  Betamax  onto  the  floor  so 
that  all  the  Members  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  them  clearly  for 
themselves.  However,  copies  of  the 
scripts  will  be  at  the  table.  Because  they 
are  hard  hitting  and  they  are  tough  and 
accurate,  we  would  like  to  invite  any- 
one to  ask  any  questions  that  they  might 
have  about  the  accuracy  of  the  ccsn- 
mercials,  because  we  know  we  can  back 
them  up.  I  would  also  like  to  invite  my 
colleagues  to  be  here,  because  these  com- 
mercials do  lay  the  responsibilities  for 
these  problems  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  which  has  con- 
trolled this  Congress  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 


ABC  AIRS  "AMERICA  HELD  HOSTAGE 
100  DAYS  '  TONIGHT 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  days 
ago  our  diplomatic  representatives  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  were  brutally 
taken  hostage  by  terrorists  calling 
themselves  students.  There  is  hardly 
a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  who  comes 
on  television  who  does  not  tell  us  that 
our  diplomats  will  certainly  suffer  some 
type  of  psychological  damage  due  to  this 
prolonged  confinement. 

On  one  of  America's  great  television 
networks  tonight,  at  11:30  eastern  and 
Pacific  time  and  10:30  central  and  moun- 
tain time,  there  will  flash  across  the 
screens  of  ABC-affiliated  stations  the 
title  of  a  superb  news  program,  "America 
Held  Hostage— 100  Days."  Faithfully  for 
3  months  and  1  we«»k  ABC  has  kept  a 
loyal  vigil  to  help  us  remember  our  53 
suffering  Foreign  Service  people  in  Iran. 

I  believe  ABC,  the  American  Broad- 
castir.g  Corp..  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  what  they  have  done  over  these  last 
trying  100  days  in  keeping  alive  before 
America  and  the  world  this  unprece- 
dented and  ghastly  issue  of  our  abused 
hostages.  I  think  that  since  most  of  us 
find  fault  with  the  networks  occasion- 
ally, and  our  moments  of  praise  for  them 
are  rare  that  this  Congress  should  take 
careful  note  of  ABC's  patriotic  dedica- 
tion in  their  intensive  and  steadfast  cov- 
erage of  our  hostage  crisis.  "America 
Held  Hostage"  is  an  accomplishment  of 
professional  television  broadcasting  that 
I  shall  never  forget.  Frank  Reynolds,  Ted 
Koppel,  Peter  Jennings,  and  their 
courageous  field  reporters  and  crews  and 
production  men  and  women  up  and  down 
the  line  are  as  worthy  of  a  gold  com- 
mendation medal  as  Is  our  outstanding 
friend  from  Canada,  Ambassador  Ken- 
neth Taylor,  whom  we  will  properly 
honor  today. 

Well  done,  ABC,  well  done. 
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THE      RETIREMENT      OF      MICKEY 
SENKO 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton has  many  institutions  and  land- 
marks, and  Capitol  Hill  has  had  its 
many  legends.  Mickey  Senko  has  re- 
corded most  of  them  in  recent  years  with 
his  ever-present  camera  and  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  legend  himself. 

Mickey  has  been  one  of  those  familiar 
faces  that  helps  to  keep  our  feeling  of 
community  and  continuity  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  things  here  on  the  Hill  that 
are  constantly  changing.  Whether  it  was 
a  gathering  with  a  President  or  just  a 
group  of  friends  or  staff  members  cele- 
brating major  or  minor  events,  you  could 
usually  count  on  Mickey  being  there  to 
preserve  the  occasion  on  film.  Over  the 
many  years  he  has  been  one  of  our  fore- 
most "Photographers  in  Residence,"  his 
candid  shots  have  helped  us  keep  in 
touch  with  the  "happenings"  and  the 


"nonhappenlngs"  that  make  up  our  dally 
lives  here  on  the  Hill.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  around  the  coxm- 
try  there  must  be  who  will  forever  treas- 
ure that  photograph  of  them  with  their 
group  or  their  Congressman  with  the 
Capitol  looming  in  the  background- 
taken  by  the  man  who  was  often  ex- 
pected to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  But 
somehow  he  would  manage  to  be  there, 
and  congressional  scrapbooks  and  con- 
stituent souvenir  packages  would  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

When  Mickey  Senko  leaves  his  Job 
here  on  the  Hill,  we  wiU  surely  miss  our 
association  with  him,  but  we  will  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  fine  work  he  did 
since  most  of  our  years  here  in  Congress 
have  been  recorded  and  preserved 
through  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
photos  he  has  taken. 

We  wish  you  well,  Mickey,  and  hope 
your  years  of  retirement  are  filled  with 
as  many  pleasures  as  you  have  brought 
us  over  the  past  couple  of  decades. 


fective  and  less  instrusive  in  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

Jnnrv  Carter. 
The  White  House.  February  11.  1980. 


of,  the  Chair  will  then  put  tbe  question 
on  each  motion  on  wUch  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will  be 
taken  on  Tuesday.  February  12.  1980. 


EVALUATION  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  4  OF  1978— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

"The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  f ollowinK  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor : 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  107  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4  of  1978,  I  am 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  Reorganization  Plan  has 
alleviated  the  problems  associated  with 
the  present  administrative  structure 
imder  the  Employee  Retirement  Inc<Mne 
Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA) .  The  eval- 
uation also  includes  recommendations 
fcr  a  long-term  administrative  structure 
under  ERISA. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan  hao  significantly  alleviated 
the  problems  in  ERISA  administration  to 
which  It  was  addressed:  the  processing 
of  applications  for  exemptions  from  pro- 
hibited transaction  provisions  and  the 
issuing  of  regulations.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  substantial  further  reductions 
It.  the  paperwork  burden  associated  with 
the  Act.  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  th<^.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
have  begim  cooperative  agreements  to 
improve  the  coordination  of  their  field 
enforcement  activities.  Continued  im- 
provement is  expected. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
Reorganization  Plan  in  simplifying  and 
improving  the  unnecessarily  complex  ad- 
ministrative requirements  of  ERISA.  I 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
teragency Employee  Benefit  Council,  as 
recommended  by  the  evaluation,  will  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  the  long-term  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  My  staff  is 
carefully  considering  the  steps  necessary 
to  establish  the  Council,  as  a  part  of  my 
Administration's  continuing  commit- 
ment to  making  government  more  ef- 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washimgton,  D.C, 

Felfruary  7, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNnix,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Mr.  Srakxr:  On  September  34,  1979, 
I  was  served  with  a  subpena  duces  tecimi  by 
a  representative  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Justice:  said  subpena  was  Issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  subpena  commands  me  or  my  author- 
ized representative  to  appear  before  a  Orand 
Jury  of  said  Court,  which  Is  deliberating  In 
secrecy  pursuant  to  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  requests 
the  production  of  certain  House  Records. 
Attached  to  the  subpena  Is  a  finding  by  the 
Court  that  the  records  are  material  and  rele- 
vant to  the  Orand  Jury  Investigation,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  10.  Ninety-Sixth 
Congress,  which  authorizes  any  officer  of  the 
House  to  produce  copies  of  House  records 
pursuant  to  a  subpena  of  a  court  upon  a 
finding  of  materiality  and  relevancy.  The 
subpena  Is  avaUable  In  my  office  for  Inspec- 
tion by  any  Member. 
Sincerely. 

KxNNXTB  R.  Harding, 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 
House  of  Representative*. 


D  1230 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  11. 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNkill,  Jr.. 
Speofcer,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  inform  you 
that  a  subpena  duces  tecum  has  been  served 
upon  the  Clerk  calling  for  the  production  of 
certain  records  In  his  possession  and  control 
and  relating  to  the  official  functions  of  his 
office  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Because  the  subpena  Involves  a  grand  jury 
proceeding,  subject  to  the  mandates  of  Rule 
6(e).  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
and  In  the  Interests  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  persons  under  Investigation,  a  copy  of 
the  subpena  wUl  be  maintained  in  the  Office 
of  the  Clerk  In  the  event  that  Members  desire 
to  Inspect  It. 

Sincerely. 

EoMtTND  L.  HXKSHAW.  Jr.. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmond  Collet, 
Deputy  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEIAKER.  P\irsuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn.  tlie 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecorded"  votes  have  been  disposed 


CONSCIENTIOUS      OBJECTION      TO 
JOINING    A     LABOR     ORQANIZA- 

-noN 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  move  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HH.  4774) 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  provide  that  any  employee  who  is 
a  member  of  a  religion  or  sect  iiistorically 
holding  conscientious  objection  to  join- 
ing or  financially  supporting  a  labor  or- 
ganization shall  not  be  required  to  do  so. 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  4T74 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
19  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be 
replaced  by  a  new  section  19  as  foUows: 

"Sic.  19.  Any  employee  who  Is  a  member  of 
and  adheres  to  established  and  traditional 
tenets  or  teachings  of  a  bona  fide  religion, 
body,  or  sect  which  has  historically  held  con- 
scientious objections  to  joining  or  financially 
supporting  labor  organizations  shall  not  be 
required  to  join  or  financlaUy  support  any 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment; except  that  such  employee  may  be 
required  m  a  contract  between  such  em- 
ployees' employer  and  a  labor  organization 
In  Ueu  of  periodic  dues  and  initiation  fees,  to 
pay  sums  equal  to  such  dues  and  Initiation 
fees  to  a  nonrellglous,  nonlabor  organi- 
zation charitable  fund  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  f!«ctlon  501(c)(3)  of  title  26 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  chosen  by  such 
employee  from  a  list  of  at  least  three  such 
funds,  designated  m  such  contract  or  If  the 
contract  falls  to  designate  such  funds,  then 
to  any  such  fund  chosen  by  the  employee.  If 
such  employee  who  holds  conscientious  ob- 
jections pursuant  to  this  section  requests  the 
labor  organization  to  use  the  grievance-arbi- 
tration procedure  on  the  employee's  behalf, 
the  labor  organization  Is  authorized  to  charge 
the  employer  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  using 
such  procedure.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  amendment  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  With  an  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  amendment  is  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
a  second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  lOs- 
sissippi  (Mr.  Hinson)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  are  considering  religious  con- 
scientious objector  bill  H.R.  4774.  In  1977, 
the  House  passed  a  prior  version  of  HJi. 
4774,  HJl.  3384,  by  a  400  to  7  margin,  but 
the  bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause it  was  attached  to  broader  and 
more  controversial  labor  law  reform  leg- 
islation. 

HM.  4774  reflects  an  accommodation 
between  basic  rights  created  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  certain 
religious  beliefs  which  prohibit  unlim 
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membership.  The  bill  extends  an  excep- 
tion that  was  made  for  employees  in  the 
health  care  industry  to  all  employees 
covered  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  majority  rule. 
The  union  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  by  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  the  appropriate  unit  is 
the  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  all 
employees  in  that  bargaining  unit.  By 
the  same  token  an  obligation  of  fair  rep- 
resentation accompanies  the  right  of  ex- 
clusive representation,  and  the  union  se- 
lected by  the  majority  must  represent  all 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  fairly 
and  without  discrimination — whether  or 
not  the  employee  is  a  imion  member  or 
whether  or  not  the  employee  pays  union 
dues. 

Section  8(a)(3)  of  the  act  permits,  but 
does  not  require,  the  employer  and  the 
union  to  agree  that  all  employees  must 
pay  fair  and  reasonable  union  dues  as  a 
condition  of  continued  employment. 

This  statutory  framework,  though 
generally  fair,  has  created  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  dues  paying  union  member  on 
the  one  hand,  and  employees  who  object 
to  the  payment  of  dues,  because  of  reli- 
gious beliefs.  H.R.  4774  seeks  to  accom- 
modate these  various  concerns  and  to 
make  compatible  their  simultaneous 
pursuit. 

HJl.  4774  extends  and  expands  section 
19  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
now  limited  to  the  health  care  industry. 
Its  provisions  would  apply  to  any  person 
who  can  produce  adequate  verification 
of  membership  in  a  bona  fide  religion 
that  has  historically  held  conscientious 
objections  to  joining  or  financially  sup- 
porting a  labor  organization.  It  would 
permit  such  a  person  to  refrain  from 
joining  or  financially  supporting  the 
labor  organization  on  the  condition  that 
instead,  that  person  would  be  required  to 
pay  to  a  nonreUgious  charitable  fund 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  normal  dues  and 
initiation  fees.  Proof  of  such  payments 
could  be  required  on  a  monthly  basis  as 
a  condition  of  continued  exemption.  In 
addition  the  bill  permits  a  union  to  re- 
cover expenses  when  such  exempted  em- 
ployees avail  themselves  of  services  pro- 
vided by  the  union. 

The  religious  organizations  that  this 
legislation  would  affect,  such  as  the  Sev- 
enih-Day  Adventists  and  others,  have 
continually  expressed  their  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  4774.  By  accommodating 
the  religious  beliefs  of  these  persons,  the 
bill  would  make  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  consistent  with  section  701 
(j)  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Act  which  requires  an  employer 
to  "reasonably  acconunodate  •  •  •  an 
employee's  religious  observance  or  prac- 
tice without  undue  hardship"  title  VII, 
section  701(j),  43  U.S.C.  2000e(j).  The 
option  of  allowing  a  qualifying  individ- 
ual the  right  to  pay  the  equivalent  of 
dues  to  a  nonreligious  charity  clearly 
constitutes  a  "reasonable  accommoda- 
tion" to  the  individual's  religioiis  beliefs. 

H.R.  4774,  as  previously  stated,  enjoys 
widespread  support,  with  virtually  no  op- 
position. The  labor  movement  has  recog- 
nized that  this  bill  represents  a  fair  and 


just  accommodation,  and  those  who  rep- 
resent the  potentially  affected  religious 
groups  are  strongly  supportive.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  H.R.  4774 
was  reported  out  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  by  unanimous  vote.  It 
is  clear  that  H.R.  4774  deserves  the  over- 
whelming support  of  this  body  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  HINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  (H.R.  4774)  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Subcommittee,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  today. 

It  is  also  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  to  this 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Clausen  was  an  early 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  has  pursued 
this  issue  diligently  for  quite  a  few  years. 
He  deserves  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for 
helping  bring  this  bill  along  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

H.R.  4774  amends  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  that  any  em- 
ployee who  is  a  member  of  a  religion  or 
sect  historically  holding  conscientious 
objection  to  joining  or  financially  sup- 
porting a  labor  organization  shall  not  be 
required  to  do  so.  In  doing  so,  this  legis- 
lation reflects  an  accommodation  among 
constitutional  principles;  the  basic  rights 
protected  in  title  VII  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act,  the  rights 
created  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act;  and  the  beliefs  of  certain  religions 
which  prohibit  membership  in  or  finan- 
cial support  of  a  labor  organization. 

There  are  certain  employees  whose  re- 
ligious beliefs  do  not  allow  them  in  good 
conscience  to  join  or  financially  support 
labor  organizations  even  if  such  a  belief 
results  in  the  loss  of  jobs.  This  amend- 
ment simply  means  these  employees  will 
no  longer  have  to  choose  between  their 
job  and  their  religion. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  most  of 
the  religions  holding  conscientious  ob- 
jections to  joining  or  financially  sup- 
porting labor  organizations  do  not  object 
to  unions  or  unionization  as  such,  but 
they  do  object  to  any  source  of  potential 
conflict  and  to  membership  in  any  orga- 
nization other  than  their  own  church. 
This  bill,  while  requiring  contributions  to 
nonreligious,  nonunion  charities,  does 
not  conflict  with  the  basic  beliefs  of  these 
small  religious  groups. 

Section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  contains  a  provision  for 
union  security — it  allows  but  does  not  re- 
quire, an  employer  and  a  union  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  employees  in  an 
appropriate  unit  to  agree  that  all  em- 


ployees must  pay  dues  and  fees  uniform- 
ly required  as  a  condition  of  continued 
employment.  Arising  out  of  the  union's 
exclusive  right  to  represent  the  employ- 
ees is  the  union's  obligation  of  "fair  rep- 
resentation," which  requires  the  union  to 
represent  all  employees,  whether  imion 
members  or  not,  in  a  fair  and  equal 
manner. 

Consequently,  employees  who  do  not 
join  the  union  or  do  not  pay  their  share 
of  dues  and  fees  receive  the  benefits  of 
union  representation  while  not  sharing 
in  its  costs.  The  act  allows  the  union 
which  has  negotiated  a  union  shop 
clause  or  an  agency  shop  clause  to  re- 
quest the  discharge  of  employees  who  do 
not  pay  their  dues  and  fees.  These  provi- 
sions of  the  NLRA  create  a  conflict  with 
members  of  religious  sects  which  object 
to  union  membership  or  payment  of 
union  dues  and  fees. 

H.R.  4774  will  resolve  that  conflict 
without  infringing  on  the  conscience  of 
employees  or  without  substantially  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  unions,  for  the 
bill  requires  the  employees  to  pay  an 
equivalent  amount  equal  to  dues  and 
fees  to  a  nonreligious,  nonimlon  charity 
and  does  not  substantially  detract  from 
the  unions  financial  coffers  since  so  few 
employees  are  involved. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  reccm- 
cile  the  flrst  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  provisions  of  the  NLRA. 
Specifically,  amendment  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution reads: 

(Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

But  the  NLRA  contains  the  provision 
for  union  security.  Probably,  in  enact- 
ment of  the  1947  union  security  provi- 
sion of  the  NLRA,  the  Congress  was 
unaware  of  the  conscience  beliefs  of  the 
few  relatively  small  religious  sects  op- 
posed to  joining  or  supporting  labor 
organizations.  It  was  only  after  mem- 
bers of  those  groups  began  to  object  on 
religious  grounds  to  supporting  orga- 
nizations other  than  their  churches  that 
the  conflict  between  constitutional 
principles  and  the  provisions  of  the 
NLRA  came  to  the  fore. 

However,  no  case  involving  the  con- 
flict of  the  religious  issue  was  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  title  VII  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  in  1964.  Since  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission established  the  guideline  of 
"reasonable  accommodation"  which  be- 
came law  in  1972,  the  religious  issue  has 
focused  on  title  VII  rather  than  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This 
legislation,  H.R.  4774.  is  needed  to  clar- 
ify the  confusion  raised  by  the  conflict 
between  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, title  VII  and  provisions  of  the 
NLRA  and  reconcile  our  legislative  di- 
rections to  our  original  constitutional 
intentions. 

H.R.  4774  does  not  establish  a  religion. 
It  does  not  favor  one  religion  over  an- 
other. It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
right  to  enter  into  union  security  con- 
tracts. It  simply  allows  the  "free  ex- 
ercise" of  religion  and  rationalizes  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
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religion  and  our  Federal  labor  law.  By 
supporting  this  legislation  we  will  be 
endorsing  an  accommodation  to  religious 
conscience  not  yet  found  in  our  court 
and  NLRB  decisions. 

I  join  those  in  the  past  who  have 
worked  hard  to  see  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion enacted.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port of  HH.  4774. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

First,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  for  his  excellent 
statement  with  which  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself,  and  thank  him  for  the 
fact  that  in  his  flrst  term  in  the  Congress 
he  is  proving  a  very  effective  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  join  the  gentle- 
man in  saying  we  deal  here  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens. 
Each  one  of  us  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term  in  the  Congress  takes  an  oath  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  very  heart  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  American  people.  Here  without 
doing  violation  I  think  to  anyone,  the 
committee  has  acted  to  defend  the  con- 
stitutional right  and  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  every  American  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  this  action.  I  especially 
want  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi in  thanking  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen)  for  his  long- 
term  leadership  toward  the  achievement 
of  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HINSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  4774,  the  conscience  clause  amend- 
ment and  to  rise  in  support  of  this  much 
needed  bill.  I  would  like  to  especially 
commend  the  committee  Chairman 
Frank  Thompson  and  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
who  shepherded  this  measure  through 
the  committee  and  brought  it  before  us 
in  a  timely  manner.  We  have  worked 
very  closely  with  these  gentlemen  and 
the  committee  to  advance  it  to  this 
point  in  the  legislative  process.  They 
are  truly  the  champions  of  reUgious 
freedom  in  America. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  those 
Members  who  have  lent  their  support  as 
cosponsors:  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Qthllen,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
LuNCREN,  and  Mr.  Shumway.  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  the  guidance  of  floor 
managers  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Hin- 
soN,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  we 
will  provide  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  the 
intent  of  Congress  on  this  matter,  as  I 
will  try  to  do  in  my  remarks  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4774  is  to  protect 
those  who  have  religious  objections  to 
belonging  to  or  flnancially  supporting  a 
labor  organization,  and  thereby  recon- 


cile the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
section  701(j)  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  as  construed  in  many 
Federal  and  State  court  decisions. 

Two  years  ago,  a  bill  almost  identical 
to  H.R.  4774  was  approved  by  this  body 
by  a  vote  of  400  to  7.  When  it  reached  the 
Senate  it  was  incorporated  into  the  labor 
reform  bill  which  did  not  survive  a  fili- 
buster. 

In  the  intervening  time,  people  have 
continued  to  lose  their  jobs  in  the  United 
States — not  because  they  were  unsatis- 
factory employees,  not  because  there  was 
a  lack  of  jobs  or  work  for  them,  not  be- 
cause they  were  unskilled,  not  be- 
cause they  were  undependable.  but  be- 
cause they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
violate  their  consciences  and  a  church 
teaching  relative  to  joining  and  or  sup- 
porting a  labor  organization. 

Also,  during  this  time,  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  has  been  spent  litigating 
the  issue,  time  and  money  that  could 
have  been  spent  much  more  profitably 
by  all  parties  involved. 

H.R.  4774  has  been  called  the  "con- 
science clause"  and  the  "reUgious  free- 
dom amendment."  It  is  not  a  new  or 
novel  approach  to  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  but  rather  a  modi- 
fication that  would  broaden  section  19,  a 
conscience  clause  for  employees  of 
health  care  institutions.  HJl.  4774  would 
grant  the  same  protection  to  all  em- 
ployees who  come  under  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  safeguard  a  union  against 
the  possibility  of  incurring  extra  ex- 
penses of  grievance-arbitration  request- 
ed by  a  person  who  does  not  pay  dues  to 
the  \mion. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  APL-CIO  has  analyzed 
H.R.  4774  as  being  compatable  with 
their  objectives  and  policies. 

A  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4774  and  the  con- 
scientious objectors  in  World  War  II 
which  placed  them  at  odds  with  the  sys- 
tem until  the  system  recognized  that 
their  objections  were  based  on  legitimate 
religious  and  conscientious  convictions. 
With  these  accommbdations  provided, 
many  of  these  conscientious  objectors 
subsequently  served  our  Nation  with  dis- 
tinction, some  being  decorated  for  brav- 
ery. Many  served  as  medics  directly  with 
combat  imits.  Desmond  Doss,  a  con- 
scientious objector,  was  awsu'ded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

We  are  again  faced  with  recognizing 
the  legitimacy  of  differences  resulting 
from  religious  pluralism  in  America.  We 
do  not  have  an  established  church.  Re- 
Ugious pluraUsm  and  diversity  is  our 
Nation's  strength.  Our  Constitution 
guarantees  a  free  exercise  of  religion,  yet 
areas  remain  where  this  freedom  is  de- 
nied. H.R.  4774  would  remove  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  dubious  role  of  placing 
a  penalty  on  the  person  whose  reUgious 
convictions  cause  an  individual  to  be- 
lieve and  act  differently  from  a  majority 
of  feUow  employees  who  have  voted  a 
certain  course  of  action  that  would 
cause  the  reUgious  objector  to  have  to 
choose  between  his  conscioice  and  eco- 
nomic survival. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 


the  Amish  school  case  (Wisconsin  v. 
Yoder.  406  U.S.  205  (1972))  recognized 
that  laws  neutral  on  their  face  may,  in 
their  appUcation,  offend  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  governmental  neu- 
traUty  if  free  exercise  of  religion  is  un- 
duly burdened. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  that  is 
before  us  today.  Our  labor  laws,  though 
neutral  on  their  face,  in  one  aspect  cast 
a  heavy  burden — the  loss  of  income, 
sometimes  even  of  homes — on  the  free 
exercise  of  reUgion  of  a  smaU  group  of 
our  citizens,  those  who  for  reUgious  rea- 
sons cannot  join  or  financiaUy  support 
a  labor  organization.  They  have  peti- 
tioned us  to  relieve  that  burden  by  allow- 
ing them  a  form  of  alternative  service, 
if  you  wiU.  the  payment  of  an  amount 
equivalent  to  union  dues  and  fees  to  a 
neutral  charity. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in  the 
Amlsh  case,  legislative  exemptions  can 
be  used  to  lighten  such  burdens  on  the 
free  exercise  of  reUgion.  We  have  made 
such  exemptions  many  times  before. 
Since  Civil  War  days  we  have  provided 
in  our  conscription  laws  alternative 
forms  of  service  for  those  who  cannot  kiU. 
We  have  exempted  certain  religious 
groups — primarily  conservative  Men- 
nonite  groups — irom  social  security 
taxes. 

We  should  note  also  that  this  biU 
helps  fulfiU  the  policy  of  the  APL-CIO. 
which  15  years  ago  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  by  executive  councU  action  es- 
tablished its  international  poUcy  that 
labor  organizations  should  make  accom- 
modations for  those  religious  dissenters 
who  cannot  join  or  flnanciaUy  support  a 
labor  organization. 

HJl.  4774  wiU  help  preserve  in  the  la- 
bor market  dedicated,  highly  skiUed,  tal- 
ented people  who  wish  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  Nation  in  general  while 
providing  the  necessities  of  life  for  their 
own  families.  They  can  serve  in  the 
work  force  with  distinction  just  as  the 
conscientious  objector  did  during  a  time 
of  war.  Our  country  needs  them,  and  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  recite  a  more  detailed  review  of  the 
legislative  and  court  history  of  this  mat- 
ter for  the  record. 

Looking  back  to  the  cases  cited  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  November  1, 
1977,  pages  36275  to  36276,  when  the  Con- 
gress considered  this  issue  before,  let  me 
briefly  review  the  cases  cited  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Erlenborn.  DarreU  Nottleson 
case:  pending  before  Federal  District 
Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin, decided  in  his  favor.  The  $1,600  in 
unemployment  compensation  that  he 
had  been  given  had  been  chaUenged  by 
the  employer.  This  month  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  ruled  m  his  favor,  grant- 
ing the  luiemployment  compensation. 

Bernadine  Bald  case:  Alaska  Supreme 
Court  found  in  her  favor. 

Doris  McDaniel  case:  Sixth  circuit 
overturned  the  motion  granted  by  the 
lower  court  to  dismiss  her  case  and  re- 
manded it  for  trial. 

Duane  Terrell  Bums  case:  The  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  also  overturned 
his  unfavorable  decision  in  the  district 
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court.  Cert  was  also  denied  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Clarita  Mechaud  case:  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Maine  found  in  her 
favor. 

Robert  A.  Wondzell  case :  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Alaska  overturned 
an  unfavorable  lower  court  ruling 
against  him.  The  appeal  by  the  imion  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  denied  last 
month. 

Howard  Cooper  et  al.  case:  The  case 
was  settled  in  favor  of  the  three  employ- 
ees after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
manded it  to  the  Federal  district  court 
for  a  determination  of  reasonable  ac- 
commodation. 

In  Emporium  Capwell  Co.  v.  Western 
Addition  Community  Organization,  420 
U.S.  50,  66  ( 1975) ,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  must  be  construed  'in  light  of  the 
broad  national  policy  of  which  it  is  a 
part."  The  Court  stated  that  national 
labor  policy  embodies  the  principles  of 
nondiscrimination  as  a  matter  of  highest 
priority. 

Section  703(a)  of  tile  VH  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  makes  it  an  unlawful 
practice  for  an  employer  to  discharge  an 
individual  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  in  respect  of  his 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment because  of  religion.  It  also  pro- 
hibits an  employer  from  otherwise  ad- 
versely affecting  his  status  as  an  em- 
ployee because  of  such  individual's 
religion.  Section  703(c)  makes  it  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  for  a  labor 
organization  to  discriminate  against  any 
individual  because  of  his  religion.  It  fur- 
ther specifically  prohibits  a  union  from 
causing  or  attempting  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  indi- 
vidual in  violation  of  this  section. 

Section  701  (j)  of  title  vn  states: 

The  term  "religion"  Includes  all  aspects  of 
religious  observance  and  practice,  as  well  as 
belief,  unless  an  employer  demonstrates 
that  he  Is  unable  to  reasonably  accommo- 
date to  an  employee's  or  prospective  em- 
ployee's, religious  observance  or  practice 
without  undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of 
the  employer's  business. 

Section  701(j)  of  the  act  has  been  held 
to  be  applicable  to  a  labor  organization 
as  well  as  to  the  employer.  Cooper  v. 
General  Dynamics,  533  P.  2d  163  (5th 
Cir.  1976)  cert,  denied  sub  nom.;  I  AM  v. 
Hopkins,  433  U.S.  908  (1977);  Yott  v. 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  501 
P.  2d  398  (9th  Cir.  1974) ;  and  602  P.  2d 
904  (9th  Cir.  1979) ;  McDaniel  v.  Essex 
International  Inc.,  571  P.  2d  338  (6th 
Cir.  1978) ;  Burns  v.  Southern  Pacific 
Transportation  Co.,  589  P.  2d  403  (9th 
Cir.  1978),  cert,  denied,  439  U.S.  1072 
(1979);  and  Anderson  v.  General  Dy- 
namics, 589  P.  2d  397  (9th  Cir.  1978), 
cert,  denied,  442  U.S.  —  (1979). 

The  courts  in  a  number  of  cases  have 
considered  the  question  of  whether  an 
employee  with  religious  convictions  pro- 
scribing the  payment  of  union  dues  can 
seek  the  protection  of  title  vn. 

Tn  Yott  V.  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.,  501  P.  2d  398  (9th  Cir.  1974),  the 
ninth  circuit  ruled  that  title  vn  applied 
to  cases  of  this  kind  and  held  that  there 
must  be  an  attempt  at  reasonable  ac- 
commodation before  an  employee  hold- 


ing religious  beliefs  against  the  payment 
of  union  dues  could  be  fired  for  nonpay- 
ment of  dues. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
jected the  argument  that  title  VII  pro- 
vided no  protection  to  those  who  objected 
to  the  payment  of  dues  to  a  union  for  re- 
ligious reasons.  In  Cooper  v.  General  Dy- 
namics, 533  P.  2d  163  (5th  Cir.  1976), 
cert,  denied  sub  nom.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers  v.  Hopkins,  433  UJS.  908  (1977). 

In  Nottelson  v.  A  .O.  Smith  Corp.,  397 
P.  Supp.  928  (D.C.  Wis.,  1975),  the  dis- 
trict court  held  that  the  plaintiff's  title 
vn  rights  cannot  be  eliminated  by  the 
agreement  between  the  union  and  his 
employer.  The  court  in  Nottelson  made 
specific  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Alexander  v.  Grardner-Den- 
ver  Co..  415  U.S.  36  (1974).  In  that  case 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  ruled 
that  title  VII  rights  of  an  employee  could 
not  be  foreclosed  by  binding  arbitration. 
To  reach  this  conclusion.  Justice  Powell 
stated  that  by  its  very  nature,  title  VII 
"stands  on  plainly  different  ground;  it 
concerns  not  majoritarian  process,  but 
an  individual's  right  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities."  According  to  the 
high  court.  "Title  VII's  strictures  are  ab- 
solute and  represent  a  congressional 
command  that  each  employee  be  free 
from  discriminatory  practices." 

The  sixth  circuit  decision  in  Mc- 
Daniel v.  Essex  International,  Inc.,  571 
P.  2d  338  (6th  Cir.  1978).  considered  the 
question  of  whether  the  lower  court  was 
correct  in  holding  that  no  accwnmoda- 
tion  was  required  beyond  that  affected 
by  Congress  in  defining  the  requirements 
of  union  security  agreements  as  set  forth 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
court  of  appeals  ruled  that  section  701 
(j)  of  title  VII  requires  that  a  reasonable 
accommodation  be  made  or  a  showing 
that  to  do  so  would  work  an  undue  hard- 
ship. 

The  sixth  circuit  in  considering  the 
accommodation  duty  indicated  its 
awareness  of  the  national  policy  of  pro- 
moting labor  peace,  but  stated  that  since 
July  1,  1965,  there  has  been  no  national 
policy  of  higher  priority  than  the  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  in  employment 
practices.  The  court  stated  that  the 
union  security  provisions  of  Taft-Hartley 
do  not  relieve  an  employer  or  a  imion  of 
the  duty  of  attempting  to  make  reason- 
able accommodation  to  the  individual 
needs  of  religious  employees. 

In  Anderson  v.  General  Dynamics,  589 
P.  2d  397  (9th  Cir.  1978),  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit stated  that  it,  as  well  as  other  courts, 
had  recognized  that  there  is  both  tension 
and  conflict  between  the  legitimate  in- 
terest of  the  union  in  preserving  the 
benefits  of  iinion  security  agreements 
which  are  valid  imder  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  accommodation 
requirements  of  title  VII.  The  court, 
however,  went  on  to  state  that  the  bal- 
ance has  been  struck,  however,  in  favor 
of  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
employment  practices  in  requiring  ac- 
commodation of  religious  practices  ab- 
sent proof  by  the  union,  the  employer,  or 
both,  that  reasonable  accommodation 
cannot  be  made  without  undue  hardship 
to  the  union  or  to  the  employer. 


The  court  of  appeals  in  the  Anderson 
decision  held  that  the  union  security 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  "do 
not  relieve  the  employer  or  a  union  of  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  make  reasonable 
accommodation  to  the  individual  reli- 
gious needs  of  employee." 

Every  court  of  appeals  which  has  con- 
sidered the  issue  has  ruled  that  title  VII 
i£  applicable  to  the  imion  security  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  when  that  provision  is  in 
conflict  with  religious  beliefs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  courts  from  their 
decisions  have  adopted  the  concept  that 
the  charity  substitution  provision,  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  placed  in  this  bill,  satis- 
fies the  requirement  of  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  that  employers,  as  well 
as  labor  unions,  have  an  obligation  to 
make  a  reasonable  accommodation  to 
religious  observances  and  practices  of 
employees  and  that  this  does  not  in  the 
cases  considered  by  the  courts  constitute 
an  undue  hardship. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organization.  The  charity  sub- 
stitution arrangement  for  accommoda- 
tion has  also  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous accommodation  agreements  entered 
into  between  labor  organizations  and  re- 
ligious objectors. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  indicates  that  the  bills  and  title 
vn  were  meant  to  be  complementary. 
The  purpose  of  the  previous  bills  and 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  resolve  any 
conflict  and  to  express  congressional  in- 
tent as  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  charity 
substitution  accommodation  which  all  of 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  ruling  on 
the  issue  have  found  to  be  an  accom- 
modation acceptable  luider  title  'Vn. 
n  1250 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stump). 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  his  leadership  In  bringing  this 
bUl,  H.R.  4774,  to  the  floor. 

No  land  in  the  history  of  this  world 
has  been  more  understanding  and  more 
sympathetic  to  religious  plurality  and 
freedom  of  conscience  than  the  United 
States.  When  the  Old  World  was  torn 
with  religious  strife,  with  state  churches 
operating  as  monopolies,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  denied  the  freedom  to 
believe  and  practice  their  conscientious 
convictions  without  economic  depriva- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  even  denied 
the  opportunity  to  live. 

In  His  providence,  God  opened  virgin 
territory  at  about  the  time  of  that  ter- 
rible ordeal  and  religious  minorities  fled 
to  find  freedom  for  the  future.  Even 
though  there  were  some  of  the  same 
rigid  demands  made  in  the  colonies  as 
in  Europe,  the  Revolution  brought  with 
it  not  only  civil  freedom,  but  religious 
and  economic  freedom  as  well. 

Social  forces  combining  with  economic 
developments  have  created  economic 
sanctions  against  religious  minorities 
that  need  immediate  resolution.  Prevail- 
ing   employment    practice   could    ultl- 
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mately  force  people  into  predominant 
patterns  of  religious  observance.  This  we 
must  not  allow  to  happen. 

For  decades.  Seventh-day  Adventists, 
among  others,  have  found  themselves 
not  only  being  discharged  over  reUgious 
discrimination,  but  they  are  finding 
available  opportunities  in  the  market- 
place being  limited  more  and  more. 

As  a  member  of  that  church,  I  can  say 
we  have  suffered  silently  and  with  dig- 
nity, but  with  respect  and  affection  for 
those  who  are  our  neighbors.  Collective 
bargaining  forces  us  to  make  our  own 
self-interests  above  that  of  our  neigh- 
bor. We  cannot  conscientiously  support 
collective  bargaining  without  trans- 
gressing the  law  of  God  which  demands 
that  we  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself ,  in- 
cluding our  employer,  for  every  man  is 
our  neighbor.  Congress  is  being  peti- 
tioned for  a  quick  resolution  in  the  area 
of  the  agency  shop  with  regard  to  mem- 
bership and  financial  support. 

In  recognition  of  labor's  understand- 
ing of  this  problem,  and  their  recent 
support  of  legislation  which  would  solve 
religious  discrimination  in  that  area,  we 
voluntarily  chose  to  initiate  a  substan- 
tive change  in  H.R.  4774,  and  only  one, 
when  compared  to  last  year's  similiar 
bill,  H.R.  3384.  We  suggested,  even 
though  labor  was  satisfied  with  last 
year's  language,  that  those  benefiting 
from  such  an  exemption  be  required  to 
pay  the  arbitration  costs  in  grievance 
situations  in  which  they  have  sought  as- 
sistance from  the  labor  union.  As  a  con- 
crete example  of  our  appreciation  for 
labor's  support,  we  feel  we  could  consci- 
entiously Uft  the  financial  burden  of 
labor  and  help  them  avoid  out-of-the- 
pocket  expense. 

Last  year  a  similar  measure  passed 
almost  unanimously,  only  to  be  attached 
to  a  controversial  Senate  bill  which  died. 
Tlds  situation  is  of  such  importance  that 
'  it  is  my  hope  it  will  be  permitted  to  stand 
on  its  own  merits  to  be  signed  into  law 
bringing  much  needed  relief  to  a  segment 
of  the  population  that  is  loyal,  industri- 
ous, and  dedicated.  They  are  not  only 
concerned  about  God's  law,  but  are 
keenly  interested  in  being  law  abiding 
citizens  of  our  Nation,  taking  recognition 
of  the  needs  and  burdens  carried  by 
other  elements  of  society. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  briefly  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  and  to  the  many  others  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  this  legis- 
lation over  a  period  of  time. 

The  legislation  itself  might  appear  rel- 
atively unimportant,  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  principle  involved  goes  far  beyond 
the  particular  act  to  which  this  directly 
relates. 

Our  former  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California,  the  then  Mrs. 
Pettis,  was  deeply  interested. 

My  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHBROOK)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  and 
many  others  have  cosponsored  and  en- 
couraged this  legislation  and,  indeed,  the 
representatives  of  the  church  groups  in- 
volved have  been  very  conscientiously 


and  constructively  working  toward  this 
end  for  a  long,  long  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  no  other  con- 
troversial labor  legislation  to  be  moved 
to  the  other  body,  that  they  will  isolate 
this  and  adopt  it  as  I  feel  they  should 
have  done  in  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Ml'.  Duncan). 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Clausen)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  many  others 
who  have  worked  for  so  long  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  if  I  could 
have  his  attention  for  a  second,  if  the 
gentleman  considers  this  legislation  to  be 
in  any  way  antilabor  legislation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  no  way  at  all  is 
this  antilabor  legislation.  The  conscien- 
tious objectors  can  work  in  a  union  shop, 
and  if  their  religious  beliefs  preclude  it, 
they  will  not  be  required  to  join  the 
union  or  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  union. 
It  is  anything  but  an  antilabor  measure. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  would  answer  another 
question,  is  it  not  true  that  if  such  con- 
scientious objectors  ask  the  union  to  per- 
form any  arbitration  services,  for  exam- 
ple, that  they  would  pay  for  those  serv- 
ices in  addition  to  the  dues? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  responding  to  those  ques- 
tions. To  me,  this  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  constitutional  right 
to  freedom  of  religion  and  the  statutory 
right,  which  has  been  written  into  our 
laws,  of  imion  security.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Today  we  continue  debate,  on  the  so- 
called  conscience  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  The  work 
was  begun  nearly  20  years  ago  by  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse  and  Congresswoman 
Edith  Green,  continued  by  Congressmen 
Thompson,  Erlenborn,  Clausen,  and 
many  more.  In  the  1974  amendments  to 
the  NLRA,  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals whose  religious  beliefs  forbade 
union  membership  were  exempted  from 
being  required  to  join  or  financially  sup- 
port a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  This  bill  simply  extends 
that  exemption  to  all  employees.  Those 
whose  religious  belief  preclude  them  from 
membership  in  or  financial  support  of 
organizations  other  than  their  church 
can  work  in  a  union  shop,  provided  they 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  dues  to  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  charitable  organization 
and  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  grievance- 
arbitration  procedure. 

A  similar  bill  was  voted  out  of  this 
chamber,  November  1,  1977,  by  a  mar- 
gin of  400  to  7.  It  was  not  enacted  into 
law,  however,  having  been  entangled  in 
the  massive  Senate  labor  law  reform  bill 
and  never  reported  out  of  committee. 

The  conscience  amendment  reconciles 
two  disparate  sections  of  the  law:  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act's 
reasonable  accommodation  section,  43 
use  A  2000e(j).  Equally   important,  it 


protects  both  labor's  statutory  right  to 
union  security  and  majority  rule  in  the 
workplace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
dividual's constitutional  right  to  freedom 
of  religion. 

Because  some  in  labor  organizations 
will  object  to  this  amendment,  it  is  im- 
portant to  carefully  delineate  why  this  is 
not,  ir  any  sense,  an  antilabor  vote. 
Religious  beliefs  prohibiting  membership 
in  any  organization  other  than  church 
antedate  the  labor  movement  of  the  late 
19th  century;  the  conscience  amendment 
is  in  no  way  a  reaction  to  organized 
labor.  It  is,  instead,  a  rectmciliatlon  of 
two  important  rights  that  Americans 
hold  dear;  the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor 
union  and  have  majority  rule  in  the 
workplace  and  the  right  to  adhere  to 
one's  religious  beliefs  without  prejudic- 
ing one's  job. 

HJl.  4774  has  built-in  protecticm 
against  abuses.  Anyone  claiming  this 
status  must  show  membership  in  a 
bona  fide  religion  which  has  historically 
prohibited  membership  in  any  other  or- 
ganization. There  will  be  no  "free  rid- 
ers." Anyone  claiming  this  status  will  pay 
to  a  charity  or  such  as  a  union  member 
pays  in  dues.  When  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector uses  the  union  grievance-arbi- 
tration mechanism,  the  union  is  au- 
thorized to  charge  the  reasonable  costs 
incurred. 

Labor  itself  has  been  using  just  such 
a  compromise  for  many  years.  In  1965, 
the  late  George  Meany  said  that — 

Unions  should  accommodate  themselves  to 
genuine  individual  religious  scruples. 

Since  that  time  several  labor  organiza- 
tions have  allowed  individual  employees 
to  make  equivalent  contributions  in  lieu 
of  union  dues  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  With 
this  Eimendment  we  follow  the  unions' 
own  solution  to  a  problem  that  once  ap- 
peared insoluble.  We  make  a  reasonable 
acconunodation  without  resorting  to  the 
courts  to  settle  this  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  4774.  the  conscience  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
principle  that  is  central  to  our  consti- 
tutional system,  our  principles  under 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  our 
religious  traditions,  is  being  considered 
today  on  the  biU  HJl.  4774,  the  "ReU- 
gious Freedom"  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA). 

As  in  the  past,  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  and  for  his  co- 
operation and  continuing  support  in  re- 
solving the  conflict  between  our  Nation's 
basic  labor  law  and  matters  of  con- 
science of  individuals  belonging  to  cer- 
tain religions  and  sects  who  hold  reli- 
gious beliefs  against  joining  or  financially 
supporting  labor  organizations  or  similar 
organizations. 

H.R.  4774  amends  section  19  of  the 
NLRA  by  providing  that  all  employees — 
not  just  employees  of  health  care  insti- 
tutions— who  are  members  of  and  adhere 
to  teachings  of  a  bona  fide  religion  which 
has  historically  held  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  joining  or  financing  supporting 
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unions  will  not  be  required  to  do  so,  but 
may  be  required  to  contribute  the  equiva- 
lent in  dues  and  fees  to  a  nonreligious, 
nonunion  charity.  Further,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  if  a  conscientious  objector 
wishes  to  use  the  union  in  grievance-ar- 
bitration procedure,  which  may  be  un- 
likely, the  individual  will  have  to  pay  the 
reasonable  costs  of  the  imion's  procedure. 

Tliis  bill  is  necessary  to  resolve  any 
ambiguity  between  constitutional  rights, 
title  vn  rights  and  imion  security  pro- 
visions in  our  labor  laws.  In  1947.  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  which  contained  in  section  8 
(a)  (3)  a  provision  for  imion  security. 
That  section  of  the  NLRA  allows  a  labor 
organization  and  an  employer  to  enter 
into  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
requiring  as  a  condition  of  continued 
employment,  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  after  30  days  of  employ- 
ment, although  membership  has  been 
since  defined  as  the  payment  of  dues  and 
fees  uniformly  required. 

As  a  result  of  that  action,  a  small  and 
relatively  unknown  minority  lost  certain 
rights  in  the  exercises  of  their  religious 
practices.  That  small  minority,  it  has 
been  discovered,  holds  religious  beliefs 
against  Joining  or  financially  supporting 
labor  organizations.  The  largest  such  re- 
ligion is  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church  which  has  about  500,000  mem- 
bers. TTiere  are  several  other  such  reli- 
gions and  they  all  support  the  legislation 
before  the  House  today. 

The  drive  to  enact  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion to  protect  these  minority  groups 
began  in  1965  when  then-Congress- 
woman  Edith  Green  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  to  repeal  14(b) .  Although 
her  efforts  then  were  ruled  nongermane, 
she  and  Floyd  Hicks  of  Washington  con- 
tinued to  press  for  this  legislation 
throughout  their  careers.  That  drive,  or 
crusade,  has  been  continued  by  others 
including  myself.  Chairman  Thompson, 
Mr.  Don  Clausen,  Mrs.  Shirley  Pettis, 
Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  Mrs.  Stump,  and 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

When  Congress  amended  the  NLRA  in 
1974  to  extend  collective  bargaining 
rights  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals. I  offered  an  amendment  to  permit 
employees  of  those  hospitals  to  refuse  to 
pay  union  dues  and  fees,  provided  they 
may  have  beon  required  to  contribute  to 
a  nonreligious  charity  if  the  contract 
had  so  provided.  That  amendment  be- 
came law  as  a  new  section  19  of  the 
NLRA. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
health  care  amendments  and  section  19, 
the  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  my 
bill,  HJl.  1520,  to  extend  the  provision 
of  section  19  to  all  employees.  With  those 
hearings  as  a  beginning  and  following 
additional  hearings  in  the  95th  Congress, 
another  bill  to  expand  section  19  to  all 
employees  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
November  1,  1977  by  a  vote  of  400  to  207. 
•Hiat  bill,  H.R.  3384.  was  incorporated 
into  the  Senate's  version  of  "labor  law 
reform"  which  was  the  subject  of  a  suc- 
cessful Senate  filibuster  and  so  did  not 
become  law. 

This  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  aga'n  held 
hearings    on    the    "religious    freedom" 


amendment.  Again,  no  objections  were 
voiced  and  on  September  2,  1979,  our 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  unani- 
mously reported  H.R.  4774.  This  bill  re- 
places section  19  of  the  NLRA  with  new 
language  applying  the  "religious  free- 
dom" amendment  to  any  employee  in- 
stead of  just  employees  in  the  health 
care  industry.  Hopefully,  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  allov/ed  to  stand  alone  and, 
once  the  House  passes  it,  the  other  body 
will  promptly  consider  and  pass  this 
House  version  without  amendment  and 
without  holding  it  hostage  to  other  labor 
legislation. 

Religious  liberty  has  always  been,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  Many  Federal  laws  have 
provided  special  treatment  because  of 
personal  reUgious  belief.  This  Congress 
can  continue  to  demonstrate  the  Govern- 
ment's concern  for  the  preservation  of 
full  religious  liberty  to  even  the  smallest 
groups  which  strictly  adhere  to  matters 
of  conscience  by  passing  this  legislation. 

In  the  last  Congress  (see  Congres- 
sional Record,  November  1,  1977,  pages 
36275  to  36276)  I  set  forth  my  views 
on  the  constitutional  aspects  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  strongly  adhere  to  those  views 
and  believe  that  the  first  amendment  is 
entitled  to  prominence  over  national  la- 
bor law.  I  also  listed  a  number  of  cases 
where  individuals  were  involved  in  liti- 
gation over  the  conflict  between  their 
jobs  and  religious  beliefs.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  those  cases  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  resolved  in  favor  of  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  In  continuing  to 
avoid  a  constitutional  confrontation,  the 
courts  have  relied  on  title  VII  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  to 
extend  to  those  Individuals  the  rights 
guaranteed  in  our  Constitution.  Whether 
those  rights  are  protected  and  enforced 
by  various  legal  theories  makes  little  dif- 
ference, as  along  as  those  rights  are  pro- 
tected. This  bill  before  us.  H.R.  4774.  will 
clarify  the  areas  of  tension  and,  hope- 
fully, reduce  the  financial  burden  on 
those  conscientious  objectors  who  must 
go  to  court  to  enforce  their  rights. 

H.R.  4774  does  not  "establish"  a  re- 
ligion, nor  does  it  favor  one  religion 
over  another.  H.R.  4774  does  not  inter- 
fere with  an  employer  or  a  union's  right 
to  enter  Into  union  security  agreements. 
Those  parties  are  still  free  to  contract. 
They  will  no  longer  be  free,  however,  to 
contract  away  an  individual's  constitu- 
tional right  to  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gious practice  or  belief.  H.R.  4774  is.  sim- 
ply, a  bill  to  rationalize  the  confiict  be- 
tween the  Constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  to  prac- 
tice religion  and  our  Federal  labor  laws. 

Despite  the  continuing  court  cases,  ac- 
commodation to  an  Individual's  religious 
conviction  will  eventually  be  made, 
whether  under  title  VII  or  under  constl- 
tional  principles.  Accommodation  can  be 
more  rapidly  achieved  through  congres- 
sional action  than  through  costly  and 
protracted  court  litigation.  This  bill  ac- 
cepts the  principles  of  religious  liberty  as 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and  im- 
plemented by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 
•  Mr.   ASHBROOK.  Mr.   Speaker,   the 


chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor-Management Relations  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) is  to  be  applauded  for  bringing  this 
bill  (H.R.  4774)  to  the  floor.  For  some 
time,  he  has  committed  himself  to  see- 
ing this  legislation  passed  and,  consist- 
ent with  that  commitment,  we  see  H.R 
4774  on  the  floor  today.  As  Well,  in  the 
last  Congress,  a  similar  bill  (H.R.  3384) 
was  brought  to  the  floor,  and  passed.  400 
to  7.  imder  the  leadership  of  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Along  with  Mr. 
Thompson  are  others  who  have  worked 
hard  to  see  this  bill  enacted,  including 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Don  Clausen,  Mr. 
Robert  Duncan,  and  former  Members  of 
Congress  Mrs.  Shirley  Pettis.  Mr.  Floyd 
Hicks  and  Mrs.  Edith  Green,  who  orig- 
inally proposed  such  an  amendment  to 
the  NLRA.  I  Join  them  in  their  efforts 
and  have  cosponsored  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today.  I  fully  support  the  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  as  well. 

In  1974,  the  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  "Health  Care  Insti- 
tution" bill.  Public  Law  93-360,  which 
provided  that  if  any  employee  of  a  health 
care  institution  belonged  to  a  religion  or 
sect  which  historically  held  conscien- 
tious objection  to  joining  or  financiaUy 
supporting  a  labor  organization,  the  em- 
ployee would  not  be  required  to  do  so.  In- 
stead, where  there  was  negotiated  a  un- 
ion security  clause  requiring  member- 
ship or  financial  support,  the  employer 
of  a  health  care  institution  could  con- 
tribute the  equivalent  of  dues  and  fees  to 
a  nonreligious  charity  set  out  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement,  or  if  none 
were  set  out.  could  contribute  to  a  non- 
reUgious  charity  of  his  choice. 

This  bill  expands  those  protections  of 
religious  freedom  to  all  employees,  not 
just  employees  of  health  care  institu- 
tions, but  all  employees.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously noted,  it  is  a  bill  supported  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

It  is  a  bill  that  comports  with  the 
policy  of  the  AFL-CIO.  set  out  in  1965. 
when  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  of- 
ficially declared:  "That  unions  should 
accommodate  themselves  to  genuine  in- 
dividual scruples." 

It  has  been  argued  that  such  a  bill  is 
imnecessary  since  the  courts  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  have  held 
that  actual  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization be  compelled  under  the  un- 
ion security  provisions  of  the  act.  In  the 
Union  Starch  and  Refining  Co.  v.  NLRB, 
186  F.  2d  1008  (1951)  case,  the  Board  and 
courts  held  that  the  union  security  pro- 
vision required  financial  support  and  not 
a  formal  membership  requirement.  How- 
ever, the  problem  with  even  that  ap- 
proach is  that  some  religions  or  sects 
oppose  financial  support  as  well  as  mem- 
bership. Accordingly,  this  bill  makes 
clear  that  employees  will  not  have  to 
either  join  a  labor  organization  or  finan- 
cially support  unions  if  the  religion  or 
sect  to  which  they  belong  prohibit  such. 

As  well,  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today  solves  the  problem  of  the 
alleged  "free  rider" — those  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  union  assistance,  but  do 
not  contribute  to  its  support.  Instead  of 
requiring  dues  and  fees  be  paid  the 
union,  the  bill  requires  the  equivalent  of 
dues  and  fees  be  contributed  to  a  non- 
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religious,  nonunion  charity.  Therefore, 
an  objecting  employee  does  not  get  off 
without  some  contribution,  but  allows  an 
employee  to  pay  a  fair  share  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  conscience.  The  union  is 
also  protected  in  its  duty  of  "fair  rep- 
resentation" for  if  an  employee  elects 
to  use  the  luiion  grievance-arbitration 
procedure,  the  employee  must  pay  his 
"fair  share"  for  the  union's  services. 

H.R.  4774,  therefore,  resolves  a  long- 
standing conflict  for  employees  who  are 
members  of  various  religions  or  sects 
which  historically  hold  conscientious  ob- 
jections to  Joining  or  financially  support- 
ing unions.  The  conflict  of  making  such 
employees  choose  between  their  religion 
or  their  Jobs  was  incompatible  with  our 
constitutional  rights  and  rights  under  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act. 
H.R.  4774  deserves  the  support  of  all.» 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  urge  unanimous  sup- 
port for  the  Labor  Act  Exemption  for 
Religious  Objectors,  H.R.  4774. 

This  bill  stands  in  recognition  of  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  rights  under 
our  Constitution,  the  right  of  religious 
freedom.  It  would  provide  that  persons 
with  rehgious  objection  to  supporting 
labor  organizations  may  refrain  from 
joining  or  contributing  to  a  labor  orga- 
nization and  instead,  pay  union  dues  EUid 
fees  to  a  nonreligious  charitable  fund. 

As  the  proposal  for  the  "conscience 
clause"  has  been  before  the  Congress  for 
many  years,  I  am  surprised  that  we  have 
not  acted  before  to  enact  this  law.  In  the 
last  Congress,  the  House  passed  H.R.  3384 
by  a  vote  of  400  to  7  to  provide  this  pro- 
tection to  religious  objectors,  but  the  bill 
was  ultimately  bogged  down  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  filibuster  of  the  Labor  Reform 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of 
H.R.  4774  foi  two  reasons.  Many  of  the 
constituents  in  my  district  are  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  a  faith 
that  beUeves  that  affiliation  with  a  union 
conflicts  with  their  religious  principles. 
I  speak  on  their  behalf  in  saying  that  it 
is  fundamentally  unfair  that  a  person  be 
forced  to  choose  between  dictates  of 
conscience  and  choice  of  employment. 

I  also  speak  on  my  own  behalf  as  a 
person  who  believes  that  dictates  of  con- 
science cannot  and  must  not  be  com- 
promised. Having  been  raised  in  a  reli- 
gious family,  I  was  taught  the  meaning 
and  signiflcance  of  matters  of  conscience. 
This  has  been  a  guide  throughout  my 
life  and  career. 

This  a  society  of  diverse  character, 
culture,  and  tradition.  The  framework  of 
our  society  has  been  to  accommodate 
this  diversity  as  expressed  In  our  bill 
of  rights.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  first 
and  most  fundamental  provision  in  the 
bill  of  rights  is  protection  of  religious 
freedom.  Consistent  with  this  principle, 
we  must  pass  this  legislation. 

Let  me  say  that  the  law  sdready  pro- 
vides a  conscience  clause  for  employees 
of  health  care  institutions.  Many  imions 
already  make  provisions  for  conscien- 
tious objectors.  Also,  the  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ports this  protection  for  all  forms  of  em- 
ployment. I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
its  overwhelming  support  to  H.R.  4774.» 

•  Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 


regretfully  oppose  the  passage  of  HJl. 
4774,  which  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  any 
employee  who  is  a  member  of  a  religion 
or  sect  historically  holding  conscientious 
objection  to  Joining  or  financially  sup- 
porting a  labor  organization  shall  not  be 
required  to  do  so.  After  mature  consider- 
ation I  have  determined  that  this  meas- 
ure is  not  only  unnecessary  but  will  in 
fact  restrict,  rather  than  expand,  exist- 
ing protections  for  religious  Uberty  re- 
garding union  security  agreements. 

The  bill's  ostensible  purpose  is  to  rec- 
oncile two  presumably  conflicting  statu- 
tory provisions  in  order  to  protect  the 
first  amendment  right  of  free  exercise  of 
religion  for  those  with  religious  objection 
to  joining  or  paying  dues  to  a  union. 
Section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  allows  employers  and 
unions  representing  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees to  make  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment a  requirement  that  all  employ- 
ees in  a  bargaining  unit  pay  union  dues 
whether  they  belong  to  the  union  or  not. 
This  union  shop  privilege  allowed  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  said  to 
be  in  apparent  confiict  with  title  vn.  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  section  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  pro- 
scribes as  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice discrimination  by  an  employer  or  la- 
bor union  on  the  basis  of  religion. 

Section  701(j)  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  of  19'72  specifically 
definess  "religion"  as  including  all  as- 
pects of  religious  observance  and  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  belief,  unless  an  employer 
demonstrates  that  he  is  unable  to  rea- 
sonably accommodate  an  employee's  or 
prospective  employee's  religious  observ- 
ance or  practice  without  undue  hardship 
on  the  conduct  of  the  employer's  busi- 
ness. As  Mr.  Clausen  so  ably  pointed  out, 
in  every  court  of  appeals  which  has  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  the  application  of 
title  vn  to  employees  with  religious  ob- 
jections to  paying  dues  to  a  union,  all 
have  placed  the  burden  on  employers  and 
unions  to  show  that  such  reUgious  objec- 
tions cannot  be  accommodated  in  some 
other  fashion  and  have  concluded  that 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress  is  that,  all 
things  being  equal,  the  mandate  for  elim- 
ination of  religious  discrimination  in 
employment  practices  has  a  much  higher 
national  priority  than  the  union  security 
privilege. 

I  believe  that  congressional  intent  is 
clear — employers  and  unions  must  rea- 
sonably accommodate  religious  beliefs 
without  undue  hardship  on  business,  and 
this  duty  has  priority  over  the  statutory 
allowance  of  imion  security  agreements. 
If  redimdancy  were  the  only  objection  to 
H.R.  4774, 1  probably  would  not  have  op- 
posed it  in  order  simply  to  restate  con- 
gressional policy.  Yet  H.R.  4774  is  more 
than  just  unnecessary;  it  will  in  fact  re- 
strict the  rights  alreswly  granted  by  the 
"reasonable  accommodation"  provision 
of  title  vn. 

As  the  fifth  circuit  In  Cooper  v.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  533  F2d  163,  168  (1976), 
cert,  denied  sub  nom..  makes  plain,  if  an 
employee's  conduct  is  religiously  moti- 


vated, his  nnployer  must  tolerate  it  un- 
less doing  so  would  cause  undue  hardship, 
and  all  forms  and  aspects  of  religion, 
however  eccentric,  are  protected. 

The  definition  of  "religion"  itself  in 
the  "reasonable  accommodation"  section 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
2000e(j),  is  stated  generally  to  include: 

AU  aspects  of  reUgious  observance  and 
practice,  as  well  as  belief. 

Thus,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  de- 
limitation of  the  scope  of  the  term  "re- 
ligion." The  clearest  delimitation  in  the 
context  of  the  statute  was  stated  by  the 
seventh  circuit  in  Redmond  v.  GAF 
Corp..  574  F2d  897,  901  (1978) : 

We  believe  that  the  clearest  test  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  determination  of  what  Is  "reli- 
gious" under  Sec.  2000e(J)  can  be  derived 
Irom  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  Welsh 
V.  United  States  398  U.S.  333  (1970),  and 
United  States  v.  Seeger  380  U.S.  163  (1969), 
i.e.,  (1)  is  the  "belief"  for  which  protection 
is  sought  "religious"  in  person's  own  scheme 
of  things,  and  (2)  Is  It  "sincerely  held." 

Seeger  and  Welsh  both  involved  con- 
scientious objection  to  the  military  oraft 
on  religious  grounds.  The  court  in  both 
cases  broadly  interpreted  the  exempticm 
for  "religious  training  and  belief"  d«Bned 
in  the  statute  as: 

An  Individual's  belief  In  a  relation  to  a  Su- 
preme Being  Involving  duties  superior  to 
those  arising  from  any  human  relation  but 
(not  including!  esssentiaUy  political,  socio- 
logical, or  pbUosophical  views  or  a  merely 
Iiersonal  moral  code. 

In  Seeger.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  stated 
the  test  as: 

A  sincere  and  meaningful  belief  which  oc- 
cupies In  the  life  of  Its  possessor  a  place  par- 
allel to  that  filled  by  the  Ood  of  those  ad- 
mittedly qualifying  for  the  exemption  comes 
within  the  statutory  definition.  380  U.S.  at 
176. 

Welsh  did  not  himself  characterize 
his  objections  as  being  "religious"  yet 
the  Court  found  that  his  views  were 
such  that  he  csune  within  the  religious 
exemption : 

If  an  individual  deeply  and  sincerely  holds 
beliefs  that  are  truly  ethical  or  moral  in 
source  and  content  but  that  nevertheless 
impose  upon  him  a  duty  of  conscience  to  re- 
frain from  participating  In  any  way  at  any 
time,  he  Is  entitled  to  a  religious  exemption 
because  his  beliefs  function  as  a  religion  In 
his  lUe.  [398  n.S.  340.) 

H.R.  4774  attempts  to  greatly  re- 
strict the  broad,  nontradi tonal  defini- 
tion of  reUgion  already  recognized  by 
the  courts.  This  bill  would  require 
that  a  conscientious  objector  be  both: 

A  member  of  and  adher[ent]  to  estab- 
lished and  traditional  tenents  or  teachings  of 
a  bona  fide  religion,  body,  or  sect  which  has 
Mstorlcally — 

Objected  to  joining  or  financially  sup- 
porting labor  organizations.  This  very 
restrictive  definition  allows  an  exemp- 
tion only  for  about  seven  denominations 
which  have  established  doctrine  against 
supporting  unions.  New  religions,  which 
could  not  "historically"  hold  such  objec- 
tions, are  apparently  left  out  as  are 
loosely  organized  sects  and  even  a  pro- 
found beUef  by  a  single  person.  Most 
"established  and  traditional"  religions 
began  with  the  vision  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual— Abraham,  Jesus,  Mohammed, 
Buddha,  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin, 
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Joseph  Smith,  Mary  Baker  Eddy  and 
countless  others  have  begun  as  heretics 
against  "established  and  traditional"  re- 
ligions with  "historical"  doctrines,  yet 
their  adherents  came  to  number  in  the 
millicxis.  By  codifying  this  restrictive  ex- 
emption from  union  security  agreements 
instead  of  leaving  the  definition  vague, 
I  believe  that  we  may  well  accomplish 
the  opposite  of  what  we  have  set  out  to 
do. 

Defining  the  religious  exemption  so 
strictly  so  as  to  include  some  religions 
and  exclude  others  may  also  result  in  a 
violation  of  the  establishment  of  reUgion 
clause  of  the  first  amendment.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  Lemon  v.  Kurtzman, 
403  U.S.  603,  612-13  (1971),  developed 
three  tests  to  determine  conflict  with  the 
establishment  clause: 

First,  the  statute  must  have  a  secular  leg- 
islative purpose;  second  its  principal  or  pri- 
mary effect  must  be  one  that  neither  ad- 
vances nor  Inhibits  religion;  finally,  that 
statute  must  not  foster  an  excessive  entan- 
glement with  religion   [403  U.S.  612,  613.) 

As  is  pointed  out  in  a  perceptive  article 
in  51  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  481,  February 
1976: 

Is  Title  VII's  Reasonable  Accommodation 
Requirement  a  Lav?  "Respecting  an  Estab- 
lishment of  Religion"? 

There  is  probably  no  problem  with  the 
"excessive  entanglement"  criterion  here, 
and  the  courts  have  rarely  used  the  secu- 
lar legislative  purpose  test  to  strike  down 
conflicting  statutes  except  in  extreme 
cases — Epperson  v.  Arkansas.  393  U.S. 
97  ( 1968)  — struck  a  ban  on  teaching  evo- 
lution; Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp,  374  U.S.  203  (1963)— struck 
down  required  prayer  in  school. 

By  having  as  its  primary  effect  the  ad- 
vancement of  certain  religions  beyond 
merely  clearing  up  any  restriction  on  the 
free  exercise  of  reUgion,  H.R.  4774  may 
go  too  far,  especially  if  we  are  to  be  so 
exclusive  regarding  which  religions  may 
qualify  for  special  treatment.  Such  a 
statute  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  neu- 
tral effect.  We  are  not  lifting  a  govern- 
ment sanction  restricting  free  exercise  of 
religion  here^-we  have  already  stated 
congressional  policy  that  employers  and 
imions  may  have  union  security  agree- 
ments but  must  reasonably  accommodate 
conflicts  with  the  religious  views  of  em- 
ployees. To  go  beyond  that  exception  for 
religion  generally  and  make  an  extra 
special  exception  for  aroimd  seven  de- 
nominations— with  no  room  in  the  scope 
of  the  exception  for  new  religions  or  a 
change  in  established  doctrine — is  not 
only  imnecessary  but  also  quite  possibly 
unconstitutional. 

Finally,  why  must  we  restrict  the 
"reasonable  accommodation"  in  these 
circumstances  to  the  paying  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  union  dues  and  initiation 
fees  to  one  of  three  designated  charities? 
Why  not  simply  leave  the  means  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
parties  involved  and  let  the  courts  de- 
termine the  reasonableness  of  the  ac- 
commodation if  any  conflict  arises.  Such 
matters  are  best  left  to  be  handled  flex- 
ibly on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Again,  while  the  basic  purpose  behind 
an.  4774  is  most  worthy  and  its  spon- 


sors and  supporters  have  only  the  high- 
est motivation  for  bringing  it  forward,  I 
believe  that  we  already  have  the  means 
at  hand  in  existing  law  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  accommodating  those  whose  re- 
ligious views  prevent  them  from  joining 
or  contributing  to  a  labor  imion  as  re- 
quired under  a  union  security  agreement. 
H.R.  4774  is,  in  fact,  a  step  backward,  and 
I  must  reluctantly  oppose  it  on  behalf  of 
those  whom  we  would  seek  to  protect  by 
its  passage. • 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  4774,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday. 


vice,  and  there  were — yeas  230,  nays  2, 
not  voting  201,  as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  43] 

YEAS— 230 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  CANADIAN 
AMBASSADOR 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6374)  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf 
of  the  congress  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  6374 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  (Con- 
gress, to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor,  a  gold 
medal  of  appropriate  design  In  recognition 
of  his  valiant  efforts  to  secure  the  safe  re- 
turn of  six  American  Embassy  officials  In 
Tehran.  For  such  purpose,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal  with  suit- 
able emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions,  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  920,0(X)  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 3561  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
368). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object, 
and  on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Annunzio  and 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers  re- 
ported that  there  were — yeas  45,  nays  0. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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D  1310 

Mr.  SWIFT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  a  second  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6374  authorizes  the 
presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to  Ambas- 
sador Kenneth  Taylor  of  Canada  in 
recognition  of  his  valiant  efforts  to  secure 
the  safe  return  of  six  American  Embassy 
officials  in  Tehran. 

This  medal  is  much  more  significant 
than  just  an  award  from  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  a  Canadian  Am- 
bassador. This  medal  represents  the 
gratitude  and  thanks  of  every  American, 
not  only  to  Ambassador  Taylor  but  to 
his  staff,  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and,  indeed,  every  Canadian. 

Today  is  the  100th  day  that  50  Ameri- 
cans have  been  held  hostage  in  Iran. 
Were  it  not  for  Ambassador  Taylor,  there 
might  be  six  more  Americans  held  hos- 
tage. For  over  11  weeks  Ambassador 
Taylor  and  other  members  of  the  Ca- 
nadian delegation  in  Tehran  hid  the  six 
Americans  who  had  escaped  capture 
when  militant  Iranians  seized  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy.  This  was  done  at  great 
personal  risk  to  the  Canadians.  Even  so, 


the  Canadians  never  hesitated  in  per- 
forming this  brave  act.  In  fact,  when 
the  Americans  first  contacted  the  Ca- 
nadians and  asked  for  help  the  reply 
was:  'Why  didn't  you  call  sooner,  come 
right  over." 

Never  once  did  the  Canadians  waiver 
from  their  friendship  to  the  Americans. 
Ambassador  Taylor  knew  the  press  was 
aware  of  the  secret  sanctuary  provided 
the  Americans.  He  remained  calm,  while 
knowing  that  disclosure  could  jeopardize 
himself  and  his  staff.  He  continued  to 
work  on  a  plan  that  could  successfully 
get  the  Americans  out  of  Iran.  Ambas- 
sador Taylor  did  not  panic  even  when  he 
received  a  mysterious  phone  call  from 
an  unidentified  caller,  who  said  he  knew 
the  Canadians  had  given  sanctuary  to 
the  Americans. 

With  consummate  timing  the  Ambas- 
sador planned  the  daring  escape  of  the 
Americans.  Boldly,  he  decided  that  the 
best  way  would  be  to  brazenly  fly  the 
Americans  out  of  the  country.  First,  he 
began  sending  some  of  his  own  staff  on 
unnecessary  flights  to  establish  a  travel 
pattern  and  to  study  the  security  proce- 
dures at  the  airport.  Then  he  told  the 
local  staff  that  the  Embassy  would  be 
temporarily  closed. 

Finally  he  used  the  excitement  and 
confusion  of  Iran's  presidential  election 
as  a  cover  for  the  getaway.  Posing  as 
visiting  Canadian  friends  of  the  Am- 
bassador, the  Americans  were  taken  to 
the  airport  where  they  boarded  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  flight  and  made  their 
getaway. 

Only  when  the  Americans  were  safe 
did  Ambassador  Taylor  and  the  last 
three  members  of  his  staff  leave  Iran. 
Had  the  escape  been  detected  before 
the  Ambassador  had  left.  I  hate  to  think 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  four 
Canadians. 

The  brave  and  heroic  action  taken  by 
Ambassador  Taylor  stands  as  one  of  the 
greatest  adventure  stories  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  presentation  of  this  gold  medal 
can  only  be  a  token  of  the  deep  grati- 
tude and  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  for  the  courageous,  un- 
selfish, and  friendly  deed  of  Ambassador 
Kenneth  Taylor. 

The  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
made  one  amendment  to  the  blU.  The 
amendment  authorizes  the  Mint  to  strike 
bronze  duplicates  of  the  gold  medal  and 
to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  comes  to  the 
House  directly  from  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  without  having  gone 
first  to  the  full  Banking  Committee.  I 
realize  that  this  is  a  very  unusual  pro- 
cedure and  I  do  not  mean  for  it  to  be- 
come a  routine  practice.  I  have  spoken 
with  Chairman  Reuss  and  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee.  Both  have  approved 
of  this  unusual  action.  All  of  us  feel  that 
it  is  important  for  us  to  promptly  show 
our  thanks  to  Ambassador  Taylor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  H.R.  6374. 

GENXRAL   LEAVX 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Akaka),  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
before  you  on  this,  the  100th  day,  that 
50  Americans  have  been  held  hostage  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran.  But  thanks  to 
the  unfaltering  courage  of  Canadian 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor,  six  Amer- 
ican Embassy  officials  are  back  with 
their  families.  I  ask  your  support  today 
for  a  bill  I  introduced  which  would 
award  a  Congressionsd  Gold  Medal  to 
this  courageous  diplomat.  Please  allow 
me  to  summarize  the  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador's valiant  efforts  to  secure  the  safe 
return  of  our  six  diplomats. 

When  the  militant  Islamic  students 
stormed  and  captured  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tehran  on  November  4,  six  Americans 
mEinaged  to  leave  the  compound  by  flee- 
ing through  the  consular  office  which  is 
set  apart  from  the  main  chancellery.  For 
the  next  couple  of  days,  the  American 
escapees  lived  with  friends  throughout 
Tehran. 

On  November  8,  Ambassador  Taylor 
received  his  first  call  from  one  of  the 
Americans.  The  caller  explained  that  he 
and  four  fellow  diplomats  had  taken 
refuge  on  November  6  in  an  iminhabited 
house;  however,  it  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  remain  out 
of  sight  and  they  were  wondering  if  the 
Canadian  Embassy  would  provide  them 
with  a  safe  haven  and  sanctuary  in 
which  to  hide  from  the  militant  Iranian 
students.  Ambassador  Taylor  recom- 
mended to  his  superiors  in  Ottawa  that 
the  Americans  be  given  shelter  in  the 
Canadian  Embassy.  The  external  affairs 
Department  immediately  concurred  with 
Ambassador   Taylor's   recommendatiwi. 

Ambassador  Taylor  received  a  second 
call  from  the  American  escapees  2  days 
later,  November  10.  They  were  fearful 
that  their  present  position  would  be 
discovered.  A  rendezvous  was  curanged 
for  that  afternoon. 

For  the  next  79  days,  the  Americans 
would  be  the  Ambassador's  house  guests. 
They  lived  in  his  residence  and  the 
home  of  another  Canadian  official.  At 
one  point,  two  of  the  Americans  had 
to  be  moved  when  the  Iranian  landlord 
decided  to  sell  the  house  and  wanted 
to  show  it  to  prospective  buyers. 

As  the  situation  in  Tehran  remained 
imcertain.  Ambassador  Taylor  proposed 
to  his  Government  several  contingency 
plans  for  the  departiu-e  of  the  American 
diplomats.  This  discussion  cxxurred  on 
November  22.  It  was  also  on  this  day 
that  Henry  Lee  Schatz,  an  Agricultural 
Attach^,  joined  the  others  at  the  Cana- 
dian Embassy. 

The  flrst  unsettling  moment  came  on 
December  10  when  Ambassador  Taylor 
was  informed  that  a  newspaper  disclo- 
sure of  the  Canadian  sanctuary  might  be 
written  by  Montreal's  La  Presse  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Fortunately,  the 
story  was  voluntarily  suppressed  by  the 
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reporter.  However,  the  threat  that  at 
any  time  this  sensitive  secret  could  sur- 
face publicly  encouraged  Ambassador 
Taylor  to  review  his  contingency  plans 
with  a  bit  more  expediency. 

On  January  4,  the  Canadian  Cabinet 
approved  a  rare  secret  directive  to  issue 
Canadian  passports  to  the  six  Ameri- 
cans under  the  names  of  fictitious  Cana- 
dian businessmen  or  technicians  who 
would  have  valid  reason  to  travel  to 
Tehran.  The  passports  were  ready  by 
mid-January. 

The  decision  to  dramatically  smuggle 
the  six  American  diplomats  out  of  Iran 
2  weeks  ago  was  prompted  by  a  myste- 
rious telephone  call  to  the  Ambassador's 
residence  on  January  19.  TTie  unidenti- 
fied caller  asked  to  speak  to  "Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Stafford,"  two  of  the  escapees.  He  said 
he  knew  the  Americans  had  been  pro- 
vided sanctuary  in  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy. By  this  time,  it  had  also  become 
apparent  that  several  news  publications 
had  learned  of  the  secret  hideaway. 

When  to  make  the  getaway  was  the 
most  ticklish  question.  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor approached  the  problem  cautiously. 
On  the  pretext  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  three  U.S.  diplomats  being  held  under 
house  arrest  at  the  Iranian  Foreign  Min- 
istry, Ambassador  Taylor  ingratiated 
himself  with  local  ofBcials  as  a  friendly 
and  neutral  diplomat.  In  reality,  he  used 
these  visits  to  study  Iranian  exit  visas 
and  passport  procediu'es. 

Pinal  plans  to  spirit  the  Americans  out 
of  Iran  were  made  only  after  Ambassa- 
dor Taylor,  along  with  oflBclals  in  Ottawa 
and  Washington,  concluded  that  the  dar- 
ing escape  would  have  no  negative  im- 
pact on  those  Americans  still  held  hos- 
tage in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran. 
Ambassador  Taylor  decided  to  use  the 
confusion  generated  by  Iran's  recent 
Presidential  election  as  a  cover  for  the 
getaway.  He  reasoned  that  the  six  Ameri- 
can diplomats  should  fly  out  of  Iran,  be- 
cause it  was  the  normal  way  to  leave  the 
country.  Ambassador  Taylor  then  began 
sending  some  of  his  own  staff  on  unneces- 
sary flights  both  to  establish  a  travel 
pattern  and  to  study  the  clearance  proce- 
dures at  the  airport.  The  Canadian  Am- 
bassador also  instructed  the  locally  en- 
gaged staff  at  the  Embassy  that  the  office 
would  be  temporarily  closed. 

Since  the  six  American  diplomats  had 
posed  as  Canadian  friends  visiting  Am- 
bassador Taylor,  it  was  only  natural  that 
they  be  driven  to  the  airport  in  Embassy 
cars.  Wearing  clothes  and  carrying  over- 
flowing luggage  provided  by  their  Cana- 
dian hosts,  the  six  Americans  boarded  a 
regularly  scheduled  flight  to  Frankfurt, 
West  Germany,  on  January  28.  Six 
American  citizens  enjoyed  their  freedom 
once  more. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Ambassador 
Taylor  and  three  members  of  his  staff 
were  the  last  Canadian  Embassy  officials 
to  leave  Iran.  By  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture from  Tehran,  the  Americans 
were  safe.  It  can  be  assumed  that  had 
this  plan  of  escape  been  discovered,  Am- 
bassador Taylor,  as  the  official  represent- 
ative of  the  Canadian  Government  and 
its  Foreign  Service  in  Iran,  would  have 
jeopardized  his  own  safety  and  well- 
being. 


The  U.S.  Congress  has  recognized  both 
the  Canadian  Government  and  its  Prime 
Minister;  how  can  we  ignore  the  great 
bravery  of  the  Canadian  Ambassador? 
This  man,  Kenneth  Taylor,  personally 
executed  the  dramatic  return  of  six 
American  diplomats.  By  his  careful  prep- 
arations, he  assured  the  safety  of  six  of 
our  citizens.  We,  as  Americans,  will  never 
be  able  to  sufficiently  express  our  grati- 
tude to  this  courageous  Canadian  diplo- 
mat— let  us  at  least  award  him  this  Con- 
gressional Gold  Medal  as  a  symbol  of  our 
overwhelming  gratitude. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones). 

D  1320 
Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  6374. 
Based  upon  the  reports  I  have  read  and 
heard  of  the  actions  of  Canada's  Ambas- 
sador to  Iran,  Kenneth  Taylor,  I  think 
that  the  approval  of  this  bill  will  serve  as 
a  small  token  of  the  appreciation  this 
country  feels  for  our  northern  neighbors. 

Ambassador  Taylor's  actions  during 
the  period  of  November  10,  1979  through 
January  28,  1980,  are  certainly  demon- 
strations of  bravery,  courage,  and  con- 
cern for  his  fellowman  in  the  face  of  a 
dangerous  situation.  Since  our  country 
has  no  official  decoration  for  service  to 
America  by  a  foreign  official,  the  striking 
of  a  special  medal  for  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor is  certainly  appropriate  as  a  sign  of 
our  undying  gratitude  for  liis  assistance 
to  the  six  Americans  who  were  able  to 
escape  our  Embassy  in  Iran  when  it  was 
taken  over  November.  4. 

Two  of  those  Americans  were  Tennes- 
seans.  Though  their  home  is  not  in  my 
congressional  district,  I  know  that  their 
return  home  marked  a  day  of  joy  and 
celebration  among  not  only  their  family, 
but  among  all  Tennesseans.  Tennesse- 
ans  are  traditionally  proud  of  our  nick- 
name of  "Volunteers."  Without  a  doubt, 
we  have  reason  to  be  especially  thankful 
for  the  volimteer  spirit  with  which  Am- 
bassador Taylor  provided  refuge  and 
hospitality  to  these  Americans. 

Ambassador  Taylor's  actions  were 
courageous,  and  they  were  heartwarm- 
ing. I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
offer  their  support  to  H.R.  6374,  so  that 
Congress,  as  an  American  governing  in- 
stitution, will  be  able  to  express  to  Mr. 
Taylor  our  sincerest  appreciation  for  his 
aid  and  assistance  in  safeguarding  our 
fellow  Americans. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  now 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  present  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Canadian  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Taylor  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  recognizing  his 
compassionate  and  courageous  effort  in 
aiding  six  American  diplomats  in  Iran. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  also 
be  authorized  to  have  bronzed  duplicates 
struck  for  sale  to  the  general  public. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  proposed 
gold  medal  would  best  symbolize  the 
spontaneous  and  sincere  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
unselfish  and  valiant  action  of  Canada 
in  coming  to  the  aid  of  individuals 
caught  in  a  dangerous  and  explosive  sit- 
uation in  Tehran.  It  is  in  particular  due 
to  Ambassador  Taylor's  personal  work 
that  the  six  diplomats  are  today  back 
home  with  their  families. 

Those  six  Americans  escaped  from  the 
compound  on  November  4  when  militant 
Islamic  students  stormed  and  captured 
our  embassy  in  Tehran,  then  remained 
with  the  Canadians  for  3  months,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  Ambassador  Taylor 
and  his  associates  and  their  government 
for  their  well-being.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Canadian  Diplomatic  Corps,  as  well  as 
to  those  journalists  who  knew  of  the  sit- 
uation, that  the  secret  was  so  well  kept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  there.  I  know 
what  danger  our  Canadian  friends  were 
operating  under.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
adequately  describe  their  courage  in 
this  situation. 

The  return  of  oiu-  six  diplomats  was 
a  great  boost  to  the  spirits  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  remaining  hostages,  and  to 
our  entire  Nation.  And  it  seems  that  the 
event  has  signaled  some  turning  point 
in  the  overall  picture,  perhaps  reminding 
the  Iranian  Government  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prevent  their  isolation 
from  the  civilized  world  if  radicals  are 
permitted  to  continue  holding  diplomats 
as  prisoners. 

For  many  long  years,  this  country  has 
enjoyed  cordial  and  close  relations  with 
Canada.  This  latest  feat  will  add  another 
enduring  strand  to  that  bond  of  friend- 
ship. We  should  not  forget  that,  in 
honoring  Ambassador  Taylor  with  this 
gold  medal,  we  are  also  conveying  our 
sincerest  appreciation  also  to  his  staff, 
to  his  diplomatic  colleagues  who  took 
part,  to  their  government,  and  to  all 
Canadians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rebuttal  to 
the  cynical  notion  that  there  are  no 
heroes  anymore,  it  is  an  honor  to  offer  my 
strong  support  and  urge  prompt  passage 
of  H.R.  6374,  authorizing  a  special  con- 
gressional gold  medal  for  Ambassador 
Kenneth  Taylor  of  Canada.  Special  com- 
mendation is  due  the  chief  sponsor,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii,  and  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Annunzio,  for 
their  prompt  action  in  this  regard. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  we  are  con- 
sidering this  measure  on  the  100th  day  of 
captivity  of  50  Americans  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran. 

All  of  us  have  followed  press  accounts 
about  the  situation  in  Iran  with  increas- 
ing fnistration;  angered  at  our  inability 
to  secure  the  hostages'  freedom.  We  are 
yet  in  hopes  that  the  new  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment will  grasp  that  its  own  nation's 
best  interests,  not  to  say  the  minimimi 
standards  of  civilized  international  con- 
duct will  be  met  by  the  speedy  release  of 
our  hostages. 
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Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor,  by  his 
personal  intervention,  delivered  six 
Americans  to  freedom  and  provided  the 
first  good  news  we  have  had  since  the 
Embassy  takeover  on  November  4. 

Friendship  is  a  precious  commodity, 
and  when  combined  with  daring  courage 
is  worthy  of  international  acclaim.  By 
their  personal  bravery.  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor, his  Embassy  staff,  and  Canadian  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  Secretary  Flora  McDonald, 
have  created  bonds  of  admiration  and 
respect  to  forge  an  ever  closer  alliance 
with  the  United  States. 

The  special  congressional  gold  medal 
for  Ambassador  Taylor  is  a  fitting  ex- 
pression of  our  gratitude.  Let  all  the 
world  know  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  share  common  interests  and  com- 
mon goals — and  that  we  will  work  to- 
gether in  renewed  partnership  in  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you.  Ambassador  Taylor,  for 
bringing  six  Americans  home  to  their 
families  and  loved  ones,  at  great  per- 
sonal risk  to  yourselves  and  your  Em- 
bassy staff.  Your  bravery  and  courage 
has  lifted  our  spirits  and  brightened  our 
hearts  in  these  dark  days. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  north  has  shown 
true  friendship  in  our  time  of  need. 
Thank  you.  Ambassador  Taylor.  Thank 
you.  Prime  Minister  Joe  Clark,  thank 
you,  Canada. 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation  providing  a  gold 
medal  for  the  Canadian  Ambassador, 
Kenneth  Taylor,  for  his  efforts  in  secur- 
ing the  safe  return  of  six  U.S.  Embassy 
officials  in  Tehran. 

Most  of  us  in  public  life  do  not  get  the 
opportunity  to  perform  an  act  of  heroic 
magnitude  as  the  one  which  confronted 
Ambassador  Taylor.  He  met  this  chal- 
lenge in  a  brave  and  courageous  manner 
when  he  arranged  to  have  six  officials 
of  the  United  States  moved  out  of  his 
Embassy  and  returned  to  our  safe  shores. 

His  act  symbolizes  the  long-standing 
friendly  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Our  mutual  bound- 
ary is  the  longest  we  have  with  any  Na- 
tion and  it  stands  without  guards  or 
other  barriers.  Ambassador  Taylor's 
brave  move  enhances  the  love  and  affec- 
tion that  exists  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  be  forever 
grateful  for  his  decision. 

We  all  stand  in  awe  of  his  strategic 
plans  to  move  our  officials  to  safety.  It 
was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  his  kindness 
will  be  honored  and  remembered  as  a 
part  of  American  history.* 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  a  bill  which  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  present  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  Canadian  Ambassa- 
dor Kenneth  Taylor  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  The 
bill  was  amended  in  subcommittee  to  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
have  bronze  duplicates  struck  for  ssile  to 
the  general  public. 

I  feel  that  the  gold  medal  that  has 
been  proposed  would  symbolize  best  the 
spontaneous  and  heartfelt  gratitude  that 
all  Americans  feel  today  because  of  Can- 
ada's valiant  and  imselfish  assistance  in 


securing  the  safe  return  of  six  American 
Embassy  officials  from  Tehran.  These  six 
diplomats  have  been  happily  reunited 
with  their  families  and  I  applaud  whole- 
heartedly Ambassador  Taylor's  compas- 
sionate and  courageous  efforts  in  coming 
to  their  aid  in  the  midst  of  such  a  turbu- 
lent situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  always  enjoyed 
the  closest  of  relations  with  Canada  and 
this  latest  feat  will  add  yet  another  en- 
during strand  in  that  bond  of  friendship. 
Because  of  that  Canadian  friendship,  the 
spirits  of  the  families  of  the  hostages  and 
of  our  whole  Nation  have  been  boosted. 

In  honoring  Ambassador  Taylor  today 
with  this  legislation  to  award  him  a  gold 
medal,  we  as  a  Nation  likewise  extend  our 
sincerest  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  the 
Canadian  Embassy,  to  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor's diplomatic  colleagues  who  assisted 
him,  and  to  all  Canadians. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  will  present  a  special  congres- 
sional gold  medal  to  the  Canadian  Am- 
bassador Kenneth  Taylor.  Such  a  gesture 
as  extraordinary  as  it  is  clearly  matches 
the  extraordinary  actions  imdertaken  by 
the  Ambassador  on  behalf  of  freeing  six 
Americans  from  the  hostile  and  danger- 
ous nation  of  Iran. 

Yesterday  this  Nation  solemnly  ob- 
served the  100th  day  that  50  of  our 
American  countrymen  have  been  held 
by  student  militants  at  our  Embassy  in 
Iran.  There  have  been  few  in  the  way  of 
bright  spots  during  this  period  of  na- 
tional ordeal.  One  obvious  exception  was 
the  actions  of  Ambassador  Taylor  in  se- 
curing the  safe  release  of  six  Americans 
who  managed  to  escape  from  the  Em- 
bassy siege  and  were  able  to  hide  out  in 
Iran  until  their  departure.  The  Ambas- 
sador's story  is  a  genuine  profile  in  cour- 
age— he  undertook  the  responsibility  for 
this  mission  with  full  understanding  of 
the  personal  risks  he  could  encoimter 
and  those  which  could  affect  his  fellow 
Canadian  diplomats.  Notwithstanding 
these  concerns,  he  executed  the  mission 
with  precision  and  the  net  result  was 
freedom  for  six  Americans  who  had  little 
reason  to  think  such  an  eventuality 
could  ever  happen. 

The  response  in  this  Nation  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Ambassador's  feat  was  spontane- 
ous. The  very  next  day — signs  all  around 
the  coimtry  appeared  saying  "Thanks 
Canada."  Radio  and  television  stations 
ran  similar  messages.  This  Congress 
passed  a  historic  resolution  praising  the 
Canadian  Government.  Today  we  add 
another  accolade  to  the  chorus  with  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

This  is  a  day  of  thanks  and  tribute 
to  a  great  man  who  accomplished  a  great 
deed  for  America.  One  can  only  hope  that 
an  even  happier  day  will  be  forthcoming 
when  we  welcome  our  hostages  home 
safe  and  sound.  That  day  cannot  come 
soon  enough.* 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  Uiat  the  House 


suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HM. 
6374. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tliat  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  aiuiouncement,  fiuther 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  February  7,  1980, 
lists  me  as  "not  voting"  on  rollcall  No. 
37,  the  vote  on  passage  of  HJl.  2551,  the 
Agricultural  Land  Protection  Act.  Ap- 
parently a  malfunction  of  the  electronic 
voting  system  has  occurred,  since  I  was 
in  the  House  Chamber  at  the  time  and 
voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  37. 1  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  distinctly 
recall  placing  my  voting  card  in  the  elec- 
tronic voting  station  and  the  machine 
registering  its  acceptance  of  my  vote.  A 
check  of  the  computer  records,  however, 
reveals  no  information  on  my  vote.  In- 
cidentally, rollcall  No.  37  began  at  12:46 
p.m.  and  was  immediately  preceded  by 
rollcall  No.  36,  which  occurred  between 
12 :25  and  12 :43  and  for  which  I  was  cor- 
rectly listed  as  voting  "nay." 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEGOTIATED  PRICING 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5913,  to  amend 
section  502(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6913 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  ani  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  sentence  cf  section  502(a)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1163 
(a) ),  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  ",  at 
any  time  prior  to  June  30,  1979,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
a  second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MtJRPHY)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DoRNAN)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  tmd 
urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  (H.R.  5913) 
to  amend  section  502(a)   of  the  Mer- 
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chant  Marine  Act,  1936.  This  legislation 
would  grant  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
a  permanent  authority  to  accept  nego- 
tiated bids  for  ships  to  be  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  construction  differential 
subsidy. 

Prior  to  1970,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  required  that  all  vessels  built 
with  the  aid  of  construction  differential 
subsidy  be  the  result  of  competitive  bid- 
ding. This  practice  led  to  higher  cost 
ships  and  greater  tendency  for  ship 
owners  to  build  in  yards  where  they 
could  get  customized  models.  Therefore, 
the  1970  Shipping  Act  provided  for  nego- 
tiated bidding  where  the  shipyards  could 
develop  their  own  ship  designs  to  meet 
shipowner  requirements  with  the  most 
cost  effective  proposals.  Under  negotiated 
bidding,  both  the  shipyard  and  the  ship- 
owner prepare  designs.  The  process  of 
melding  these  two  designs  into  a  final 
product  has  been  found  to  lead  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  ship  operation  and 
ship  construction  requirements  and 
fewer  misunderstandings  between  the 
owner  and  builder.  This  in  turn  mini- 
mizes cost  by  changes  during  the  con- 
struction cycle  and  subsequent  legal 
claims. 

Negotiated  bidding  maintains  com- 
petition since  the  shipowner  has  the 
plans  of  several  shipyards  to  choose 
from,  but  it  does  limit  the  situations 
where  a  shipyard  is  forced  by  circum- 
stance to  design  an  expensive  one  of  a 
kind  of  ship  that  is  subsequently  never 
built. 

The  bill  would  continue  negotiated 
bidding  on  a  permanent  basis.  As  with 
the  previous  provision,  the  negotiating 
authority  may  be  utilized  subject  to  the 
following  conditions:  First,  the  proposed 
ship  purchaser  and  the  shipyard  must 
submit  backup  cost  details  and  evidence 
that  the  price  is  fair  and  reasonable; 
second,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds 
that  the  price  is  fair  and  reasonable;  and 
third,  the  shipyard  agrees  that  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall,  imtil  3  years  after  pay- 
ment, have  the  right  to  examine  any 
pertinent  books,  documents,  or  records 
of  the  shipyard  or  its  subcontractors  re- 
lated to  the  negotiation  or  performance 
of  the  contract. 

Negotiated  pricing  is  the  procedure 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  world 
in  awarding  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships.  Negotiated  pricing  facil- 
itates efforts  by  shipbuilders  to  produce 
and  sell  standard  ships.  It  discourages 
the  building  of  custom  made  ships,  with 
its  cost  inefiBciencies,  which  is  promoted 
by  competitive  bidding. 

The  history  of  negotiated  pricing  since 
its  enactment  in  1970  has  demonstrated 
the  benefits  provided  by  this  provision 
of  law  for  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  83  vessels  awarded  CDS 
since  1970,  81  were  the  result  of  nego- 
tiated bidding. 

I  lu-ge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

n  1330 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Byron)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dornan)  . 


Mr.  DORNAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
5913  is  to  make  permanent  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept 
negotiated  contracts  for  subsidized  vessel 
construction. 

Prior  to  1970,  the  only  method  by 
which  construction  differential  subsidy 
work  could  be  performed  was  as  a  result 
of  competitive  bidding.  Since  a  shipyard 
is  basically  in  the  construction,  not  the 
design,  business  it  could  not  be  expected 
to  develop  a  design  at  its  own  expense 
if  it  could  not  be  assured  of  being 
awarded  the  related  construction  con- 
tract. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  Congress 
created  an  alternative  method  in  1970 
by  which  CDS  could  be  awarded.  This 
alternative  was  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  section  502(a)  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  at  any  time  prior 
to  June  30,  1973,  to  accept,  for  purposes 
of  computing  CDS,  a  price  for  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  that  had  been  negotiated 
between  a  shipbuilder  and  a  proposed 
ship  purchaser.  Congress  has  continued 
to  extend  the  Secretary's  authority  since 
it  first  expired  in  1973.  H.R.  5913  would 
make  the  authority  permanent. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California    (Mr.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  California  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  More  impor- 
tantly, I  would  like  to  commend  this 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Mtxrphy) 
for  again  addressing  in  a  timely  fashion 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  is  needed  in 
the  entire  merchant  marine  field.  We 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5913. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule 
XXVn,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this  vote 
will  be  postponed. 


WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1452)  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  title  xn  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  war 
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risk  insurance,  a  similar  bill  to  H.R. 
5784,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1452 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  .States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1214  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46 
U.S.C.  1294),  Is  amended  by  striking  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1979"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30, 1984". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DoRNAN)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend 
and  urge  passage  of  the  bill,  S.  1452, 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  with 
an  amendment  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  relating  to  war  risk  insur- 
ance for  a  period  of  5  years. 

At  a  time  of  growing  tensions  In  the 
world,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we 
provide  war  risk  insurance  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet  so  that  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities  there  will  not  be 
an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  U.S.  water- 
borne  commerce  and  essential  transpor- 
tation services  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Title  XII  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  provide  war  risk  insurance 
covering  ships,  cargoes,  the  lives,  and 
personal  effects  of  the  crew  and  other 
liabilities  resulting  from  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  vessels  when  commer- 
cial insurance  cannot  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

Merchant  shipping  which  supports  the 
military  and  economic  logistics  of  war 
would  be  a  primary  target  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Even  if  a  conflict 
between  the  great  powers  were  brief  and 
localized,  steamship  companies  which 
specialize  in  serving  the  geographic  area 
involved  would  suffer  enormous  losss. 

The  war  risk  insurance  program  cre- 
ates a  mutual  pool,  administered  by  the 
Government  which,  for  a  modest  fee, 
issues  binders  to  United  States  and  se- 
lected foreign-flag  operators  to  provide 
war  risk  insurance  effective  immediately 
upon  the  termination  of  commercial  in- 
surance, or  when  commercial  underwi  it- 
ers sharply  increase  war  risk  hull  insur- 
ance rates  because  conditions  existing  at 
certain  ports  are  considered  by  under- 
writers to  be  hazardous  to  the  safety  of 
the  vessels.  Without  the  title  XII  war  risk 
insurance  program  vessel  owners  most 
Ukely  would  refuse  to  trade  in  dangerous 
areas  because  commercial  war  risk  in- 
surance rates  would  be  either  too  high  or 
nonexistent. 
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Title  XII  of  the  act  was  first  enacted 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
in  1950.  Like  the  proposed  action,  it  was 
temporary  legislation  that  expired  5 
years  later.  Since  then,  it  has  been  ex- 
tended several  times,  for  5-year  periods. 
The  last  extension  was  for  3  years  and 
terminated  on  September  30,  1979. 

Government  war  risk  insurance  bind- 
ers become  effective  for  a  period  of  30 
days  immediately  upon  the  termination 
of  commercial  war  risk  insurance 
through  the  operation  of  the  automatic 
termination  clauses  of  the  commercial 
policies  which  provide  that  insurance  au- 
tomatically terminates  upon  the  hostile 
detonations  of  a  nuclear  weapon  of  war 
anywhere  in  the  world  whether  or  not 
insured  vessels  are  involved,  or  upon  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  any  of  the 
five  great  powers  including  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Premiums  for  the  war  risk  in- 
surance coverage  would  be  charged  on  a 
mutual  basis  for  the  30-day  binder  pe- 
riod. 

At  the  end  of  the  30-day  period,  a  full 
Insurance  program  would  provide  war 
risk  coverage  for  hull,  cargo,  seamen's 
protection,  indemnity  and  shipbuilders' 
risk  for  both  the  prelaunching  and  post- 
launching  periods. 

Title  XII  provides  insurance  not  only 
to  American  vessels,  but  also  to  foreign- 
flag  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion in  the  waterborne  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  such  other  services 
as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  the  national  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  for  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  may  be  watching 
from  their  offices  on  television  and  look- 
ing for  H.R.  5784,  they  should  take  note 
that  the  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
asked  for  consent  to  consider  S.  1452, 
which  has  already  passed  the  other  body 
and  which  accomplishes  the  same  thing. 

The  purpose  of  consenting  to  S.  1452 
is  to  extend  for  an  additional  5  years  the 
provisions  of  title  XU  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance.  This  title  expired  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979. 

Title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  war  risk  and  certain  ma- 
rine and  liability  insurance  for  protection 
of  vessels,  cargoes,  and  crew  life  and  per- 
sonal effects  when  commercial  insurance 
cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions.  The  purpose  of  title  XU 
is  to  maintain  the  flow  of  U.S.  water- 
borne  commerce,  including  the  mainte- 
nance of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

War  risk  insurance  was  provided  by 
the  Government  in  both  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  and  proved  effective  in  protecting 
the  civilian  and  military  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  with  total  premium 
receipts  in  excess  of  losses  paid.  Title  XU 


of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  was 
enacted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  in  1950.  It  was  temporary  legislation 
that  would  expire  in  5  years.  Congress 
has  continued  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
title  since  then.  S.  1452  extends  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  war  risk  insurance  for 
an  additional  5  years. 

D  1340 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1452. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5784)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  S«iate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNIFORM     STATUTE     OF     LIMITA- 
TIONS FOR  MARINE  TORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3748)  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  national  3-year  statute  of  limi- 
tations in  actions  to  recover  damages  for 
personal  injury  or  death,  arising  out  of 
a  maritime  tort,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  resid  as  follows: 
H.R.  3748 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  unless 
otherwise  specified  by  law,  a  suit  for  re- 
covery of  damages  for  personal  Injury  or 
death,  or  both,  arising  out  of  a  maritime 
tort,  shall  not  be  maintained  unless  com- 
menced within  three  years  from  the  date 
the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  30, 
1920  (41  Stat.  537;  46  U.S.C.  763)  is  repealed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dornan)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to  endorse  H.R. 
3748,  a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  statute 


of  limitations  for  lawsuits  seeking  dam- 
ages for  death  or  injury  arising  out  of  a 
maritime  tort. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  when  our  Con- 
stitution was  being  drafted,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  primary  jurisdiction  over 
matters  related  to  admiralty  and  mari- 
time matters. 

Long  before  governments  sought  to  as- 
sure safe  working  conditions  for  indus- 
trial workers,  the  need  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  world  commerce  gave  rise  to  the 
development  of  a  system  of  remedies  for 
injuries  suffered  by  those  employed  in 
maritime  pursuits.  As  commerce  became 
more  complex,  as  society  assumed  in- 
creased responsibility  for  work  related 
injuries,  and  as  the  tort  law  in  the  United 
States  developed,  we  have  experienced 
a  duplication  of  remedies  available  to 
persons  injured  in  maritime  pursuits. 

Over  time,  as  various  causes  of  action 
evolved  to  protect  the  rights  of  injured 
parties,  there  developed  different  pro- 
cedural rules  such  as  the  statute  of 
limitaticms. 

Presently,  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
actions  brought  imder  the  Death  on  the 
High  Seas  Act  is  2  years,  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  actions  under  the  Jones 
Act  is  3  years,  while  the  statute  for  ac- 
tions alleging  "unseaworthiness"  is  gov- 
erned by  the  indefinite  common  law  doc- 
trine of  laches. 

This  uncertainty  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  remedies  and  potential  liability 
does  not  contribute  to  a  free  fiow  of  com- 
merce or  to  investment  in  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration 
would  establish  a  uniform  statute  of 
limitation  for  actions  seeking  compensa- 
tion for  injury  or  death  resulting  from 
a  maritime  tort.  The  2-year  statute  of 
limitations  placed  on  actions  against  the 
Federal  Government  would  remain  un- 
changed by  this  statute. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  unifoim 
standard,  this  bill  will  reduce  congestion 
in  the  Federal  courts  by  eliminating  the 
present  vague  standard  of  unseaworth- 
iness. 

The  act  is  also  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  fonmi  shopping  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  stale  claims  which  can  result 
when  claimants  seek  to  bring  their  suit 
in  the  jurisdiction  having  most  advan- 
tageous procedural  rules. 

The  committee  in  considering  this  bill 
felt  that  3  years  was  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  discover  the  extent  of  injuries 
suffered  and  to  commence  legal  proceed- 
ings. Any  shorter  period  would  unreason- 
ably limit  the  rights  of  those  injured 
without  any  commensurate  benefit  to  the 
opposing  party.  We  must  assure  that  in- 
jured persons  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  commence  legal  action  and  that  the 
opposing  party  has  a  fair  opportunity  to 
defend.  This  bill  will  insure  an  equitable 
balancing  of  the  rights  of  all  parties. 

The  Congress  should  take  &ctl<m  to 
eliminate  the  inherent  unfairness  that 
exists  when  three  claimants  may  be  sub- 
ject to  three  different  sets  of  rules  merely 
because  they  have  utilized  different  legal 
tools.  By  this  legislation  Congress  will 
be  establishing  a  clear,  definite  standard 
for  the  Federal  courts  to  apply. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
3748  is  to  establish  a  uniform  statute  of 
limitations  for  maritime  torts.  Currently, 
the  statute  of  limitations  for  a  cause  of 
action  brought  under  the  Death  on  the 
High  Seas  Act  is  2  years  and  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  a  cause  of  action 
brought  imder  the  Jones  Act  is  3  years. 
Causes  of  action  brought  under  the  gen- 
eral admiralty  concept  of  "imseaworthi- 
ness"  are  not  governed  by  any  specific 
statute  of  limitations  but  instead  are 
governed  by  the  doctrine  of  laches  which 
permits  each  court  to  determine  for  it- 
self, whether  a  particular  suit  has  been 
filed  timely. 

Consequently,  the  courts  have  reached 
widely  divergent  interpretations  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  appropriate  time 
limit  for  bringing  an  "unseaworthiness" 
claim.  This  lack  of  consistency  often  al- 
lows litigants  bringing  suit  to  pick  the 
court  with  the  most  favorable  interpreta- 
tion of  timeliness. 

H.R.  3748  would  eliminate  this  incon- 
sistency by  establishing  a  3-year  statute 
of  limitations  that  would  apply  to  both 
claims  brought  under  the  "unseaworth- 
iness" doctrine  and  to  claims  brought 
under  the  Death  on  the  High  Seas  Act. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3748. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


OEOTHERMAL  STEAM  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6080)  to  amend  the  Oeothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  to  accelerate  the 
priority  development  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy in  the  United  States,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  6080 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Oeothermal  Resources  Act  Amendments  of 
1979". 


Sec.  2.  Whenever  an  amendment  or  repeal 
contained  in  this  Act  Is  expressed  In  terms 
of  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
provision  of  "the  Act",  such  reference  shall 
be  considered  a  reference  to  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  the  Oeothermal  Resources  Act  of  1970  (30 
U.S.C.  1001  and  following;  Public  Law 
91-581). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "steam  and  asso- 
ciated geothermal"  and  by  Inserting  after 
"brines"  In  the  first  place  It  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "geopressured  water,  magma,  and 
hot  rock  formations". 

(b)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "steam"  both  places  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
sources". 

(c)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam  and  byproduct"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "resources". 

(d)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam  Is"  both  places  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "resources 
are". 

(e)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam  Is"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "geothermal  resources  are". 

(f)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam  Is"  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "resources 
are",  and  by  striking  out  "steam  is"  the  sec- 
ond place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "geothermal  resources  are". 

(g)  Sections  6(d)  and  6(e)  of  the  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "steam"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
sources". 

(h)  Section  6(f)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal". 

(1)  Section  8  of  the  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "steam  Is"  both  places 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
sources are":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten"  both  places  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(j)  Section  9  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "resources". 

(k)  Section  19  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "resources". 

(1)  Section  23  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam  and  associated  geother- 
mal" both  places  It  appears. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  'known  geothermal  resources  area" 
means  lands  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  known  geothermal  resource  area  prior  to 
October  1,  1979,  or  lands  for  which  there  Is 
substantial  physical  evidence.  Including  the 
geology  of  such  lands  or  a  discovery  on  such 
lands  which  would  Indicate  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  prospects  for  extraction  of  geother- 
mal resources  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
generating  electricity  in  commercial  qauntl- 
tles  are  good  enough  to  warrant  substantial 
expenditures  for  that  purpose.". 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
after  "area"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof: 
"or  If  the  lands  are  within  a  known  geother- 
mal resources  area  and  have  been  offered  once 
for  competitive  bidding  at  a  sale  where  no 
bids  for  such  lands  were  received". 

(c)  If  any  lands  in  a  known  geothermal  re- 
sources area  have  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
competitive  bidding  procedure  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Oeothermal  Re- 
sources Act  Amendments  of  1979,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedure for  all  such  lands  within  such  area 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Oeothermal  Resources  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1979  (or  shall  report  to  Congress  as 
to  why  and  as  to  what  areas  a  competitive 
bidding  procedure  has  not  been  conducted). 
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If.  upon  completion  of  such  competitive  bid- 
ding procedure,  qualified  bids  were  not  re- 
ceived, the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
withdraw  the  designation  of  such  lands,  for 
which  bids  were  not  received,  as  a  known 
geothermal  resources  area,  and  shall  Imme- 
diately make  avaUable  such  lands,  for  which 
bids  were  not  received,  for  lease  to  the  first 
qualified  person  making  application,  and 
such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  with- 
out competitive  bidding. 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  section  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 4 : 

"Sec.  4A.  (a)  Any  qualified  person  first 
making  application  for  a  geothermal  lease 
of  lands  under  this  Act  which  are  not  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  a  known  geother- 
mal resources  area  on  the  date  of  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of  such 
lands  without  competitive  bidding  notwith- 
standing the  first  sentence  of  section  4  unless 
such  lands  are  so  designated  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  such  application. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence 
of  section  4.  any  qualified  person  first 
making  application  for  a  geothermal  lease 
of  lands  under  this  Act  which  are  not  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  a  known  geo- 
thermal resources  area  on  the  date  of  such 
application  but  which  are  so  designated  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  a  noncompetitive 
lease  of  such  lands  under  this  subsection 
at  a  rate  determined  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive bidding.  No  person  otherwise  entitled 
to  a  lease  of  such  lands  under  which  such 
competitive  bidding  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  competitive  bidding 
applicant)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  cov- 
ering such  lands  if  the  noncompetitive  ap- 
plicant referred  to  in  this  subsection  agrees 
to  enter  into  a  lease  of  such  lands  within 
such  reasonable  period  following  the  com- 
petitive bidding  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate and  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  on  a 
per  acre  basis,  to  the  rate  at  which  such 
lands  would  have  been  leased  to  the  com- 
petitive bidding  applicant. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  all  applications  filed 
with  the  Secretary  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section.  In  the  case 
of  applications  for  geothermal  leases  under 
this  Act  of  any  lands  which  were  not  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  a  known  geo- 
thermal resources  area  before  such  date  of 
actment,  if  such  applications  were  filed 
with  the  Secretary  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment but  were  not  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  Secretary  before  such  date,  the 
qualified  person  first  making  application 
for  such  a  lease  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease 
of  such  lands  without  competitive  bidding 
notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  section 
4  unless  such  lands  are  designated  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  If  such  lands  are  so  designated  within 
such  one-year  period,  such  applicant  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  noncompetitive  lease  of  such 
lands  under  this  subsection  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding. 
No  competitive  bidding  applicant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  lease  covering  such  lands  if  the 
noncompetitive  applicant  referred  to  in  this 
subsection  agrees  to  enter  into  a  lease  of  such 
lands  within  such  reasonable  period  follow- 
ing the  competitive  bidding  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  and  at  a  rate  which 
is  proportionate,  on  a  per  acre  basis,  to  the 
rate  at  which  such  lands  would  have  been 
leased  to  the  competitive  bidding  appli- 
cant.". 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  10  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  IDA.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  (42  use.  7101  et  seq),  the  Sec- 
retary, Immediately  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  Oeothermal   Resources  Act  Amend- 
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ments  of  1979,  shall  promulgate  regulations 
that  will  ensure  prompt  reoflering  of  all  re- 
imqulshed,  abandoned,  and  expired  geo- 
thermal leaseholds. 

"(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  a  geothermal  leasehold  or  any  part 
thereof  is  abandoned,  relinquished,  or  ex- 
pired, such  lands  as  are  described  in  the 
lease,  or  the  part  thereof  subject  to  such  a 
determination,  shall  become  lands  subject  to 
geothermal  leasing  as  described  in  section  3. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  in 
addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  10  and  24." 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "steam  and  associated 
geothermal";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  (3) "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(3)  In  any 
lands  withdrawn  or  acquired  in  aid  of  the 
functions  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  (4) ". 

(b)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "steam"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "resources". 

Sec.  8.  Section  18  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  all  diligent  development  requlremenU, 
including  but  not  limited  to  drUling,  shall 
cease  upon  a  demonstration  by  the  lessee 
comprising  a  unit  that  the  geothermal  re- 
sources of  the  unit  are  produced  and  utilized 
in  commercial  quantities  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 6(d)." 

Sec  9.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
oy  inserting  after  "delivery  to  or  utilization 
by"  the  following:  ",  or  in  the  case  of  utiliza- 
tion facilities  to  be  owned  by  the  lessee,  proof 
of  commitment  to  construct". 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "twenty  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred". 

(b)  Such  section  7  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  paragraph  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  lease  which  contains  a  well  shown  to  be 
capable  of  being  commercially  productive  as 
dete.-mined  by  thP  United  •'States  Oeological 
Survey  shall  be  exempted  from  the  acreage 
limitation  contained  In  the  preceding 
sentence.". 

Sec  11.  Section  15(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment for  whose  purposes  lands  have  been 
withdrawn  or  acquired  to  determine  appro- 
priate terms  or  conditions  prior  to  issuing 
leases  for  such  lands.  The  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  which  administers 
any  land  which  is  subject  to  a  geothermal 
lease  or  which  is  available  for  geothermal 
leasing,  shall,  in  making  land  use  decisions 
regarding  such  land  or  adjacent  lands,  take 
account  of  their  potential  for  geothermal  re- 
sources development.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  23  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  Where  the  Secretary  finds  it  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  issue  permits  for  the  use  of  geothermal  re- 
sources in  lands  administered  by  him  for  any 
noncommercial  application  without  requir- 
ing a  lease  or  compensation  therefor.  No  such 
free  use  permit  may  be  Issued  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  electricity  in  any  amount.  No 
such  free  use  permit  may  be  issued  on  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
without  his  concurrence. 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  may 
develop  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  such  agency 
any  geothermal  energy  resource  within  lands 
under  this  Jurisdiction.  The  head  of  such 
agency  shall  determine  in  writing  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 


rior and  the  Department  of  Energy  that  such 
utilization  is  in  the  public  Interest,  and  will 
not  deter  commercial  development  which 
might  otherwise  be  conducted  for  such  re- 
source if  it  were  offered  for  leasing  under 
this  Act.". 

Sec.  13.  The  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  followmg  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Sec.  28.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
following  leasing  and  operating  goals  which 
shall  be  adopted  promptly  following  enact- 
ment of  the  Geothermal  Resources  Act 
Amendments  of  1979: 

"(1)  Lease  application  information  shall 
indicate  clearly  and  concisely  all  require- 
ments for  information  and  action  by  the 
applicant  necessary  for  timely  processing  of 
the  application,  the  responsible  officials  with 
their  respective  responsibilities  and  contact 
information,  the  specific  steps  in  the  process, 
the  time  limits  for  such  steps,  and  any  op- 
tions or  appeals  available  to  the  applicant, 
among  any  other  relevant  information.  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  all  require- 
ments for  information  and  action  by  the 
applicant,  such  as  the  geothermal  resources 
exploration  bond  form  and  such  bonding, 
shall  be  uniform  among  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

"(2)  Any  lease  application  shall  be  re- 
viewed and  an  initial  report  prepared  within 
sixty  days  of  filing,  indicating  the  results  of 
the  initial  review,  what  disposition  is  pro- 
posed, and  the  projected  time  to  complete 
action  on  the  application. 

"(3)  All  action  on  a  lease  application  shall 
be  completed  within  one  year  of  the  filing  of 
the  application. 

"(4)  An  operating  permit  to  conduct  ex- 
ploration activities.  Including  the  drilling  of 
exploratory  wells  shall  be  decided  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  filing  such 
application.  Any  other  application  shall  be 
decided  within  one  year  of  application.". 

Sec  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  the 
preparation  of  any  environmental  assess- 
ment or  environmental  Impact  statement  re- 
quired by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  for  any  action  under  this  Act,  In  order 
to  expedite  leasing,  utilize  any  relevant  in- 
formation contained  in  an  applicable  and 
available  land  management  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land  Management 
and  Policy  Act  or  in  an  applicable  and  avail- 
able forest  management  plan  pursuant  to 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  section  and  consistent  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act. 
shall  establish  annual  goals  for  the  five  fu- 
ture fiscal  years  for  geothermal  leasing  pur- 
suant to  the  Oeothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970 
consistent  with  the  national  need  to  ex- 
plore, develop,  and  utilize,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  national  geothermal  re- 
sources. The  goals  shall  be  revised  annually 
to  cover  the  ensuing  five  years.  The  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  will  use 
the  full  authorities  and  resources  available 
to  the  respective  departments  to  achieve  the 
annual  goals  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  Each  set  of  goals  for  a  five-year 
period  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Sec  15.  Section  15(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission". 

Sec.  16.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "With  respect  to  lands  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  iden- 
tify within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  Amendments  of  1979,  and  publish  in 
the   Federal   Register,   a   list   of   significant 


thermal  features  located  on  such  lands,  and 
shall  update  such  list  periodically  as  neces- 
sary. The  Secretary  may  not  Issue  geother- 
mal leases  on  Federal  lands  in  proximity  to 
such  identified  features  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  determines,  based  on  the  best 
geological,  hydrological,  and  other  relevant 
information  obtainable,  that  activities  pur- 
suant to  a  geothermal  lease  on  such  Fed- 
eral lands  will  have  no  potential  for  causing 
adverse  effects  on  such  thermal  features. 
No  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license, 
or  otherwise  in  the  exploration  for  or  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  resources  In  prox- 
imity to  the  identified  features  listed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sentence,  that  sucta 
assistance  will  have  no  potential  for  causing 
adverse  effects  on  such  thermal  features.". 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations,  or  amendments  to 
existing  rules  and  regulations,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reflect  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Whit- 
taker)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Ilie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemsm 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini). 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Madam  ^;>eaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  6080,  to  amend 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970,  will 
accelerate  priority  development  of  geo- 
thermal energy  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

n  1350 

No  one  in  this  bcxiy  need  be  reminded 
of  the  urgency  of  energy-related  issues. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  action.  Many 
parts  of  our  country  have  abundant, 
clean,  relatively  inexhaustible  sources 
of  the  supply  of  geothermal  energy. 

By  1990  the  United  States  of  America 
could  be  producing  this  Nation's  geo- 
thermal resources  to  the  equivalent  of 
one-half  million  barrels  a  day.  By  the 
year  2000  that  figure  could  be  quadru- 
pled, and  geothermal  energy  could  be 
displacing  2  million  barrels  a  day. 

We  have  had  testimony  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining 
from  both  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  from  the  private  sector  supporting 
these  estimates.  Since  the  President  has 
set  a  maximum  goal  of  8  million  barrels 
a  day  as  our  alltime  maximum  oil  im- 
ports, we  are  talking  about  a  potential 
that  roughly  equates  to  25  percent  of  the 
present  nationwide  import  rate  by  the 
year  2000  from  this  exciting  new  energy 
resource.  Yet  geothermal  has  not  re- 
mained a  high-priority  item  in  past  ad- 
ministrations, or  in  examining  our  pub- 
lic lands.  The  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  has  held  numerous  hearings, 
touched  base  with  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
terest groups,  compiled  and  adjusted  the 
results  of  1,200  questionnaires,  and  in- 
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corporated  these  results  into  a  workable 
compromise  that  reflects  a  balanced  con- 
clusion from  all  interest  groups.  We  have 
not  had  expressed  opposition  from  any 
group.  We  have  had  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement from  the  geothermal  commu- 
nity anxious  to  move  this  resource  out 
of  the  ground  and  into  our  homes.  Con- 
sidering the  noncontroversial  nature  of 
this  bill  and  the  important  beneficial  im- 
pact it  can  have  on  our  energy  problems, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Madam  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority, I  rise  in  full  and  complete  support 
of  the  adoption  of  H.R.  6080,  the  geother- 
mal Resources  Act  Amendments  of  1979. 

During  1979,  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Subcommittee  on  which  I  am  proud  to 
serve  conducted  numerous  hearings  on 
this  vital  issue  of  geothermal  energy.  As 
a  result  of  the  interest  and  dedication  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
in  large  part  due  to  the  full  and  active 
participation  of  the  minority,  the  sub- 
committee developed  an  extensive  and 
complete  record  regarding  geothermal 
energy. 

On  June  7, 1979,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted an  oversight  hearing  regarding 
geothermal  resources  development.  Of 
concern  at  that  hearing  was  H.R.  740 
and  HJl.  2577,  legislation  increasing  the 
statewide  geothermal  acreage  limitation. 
Subcommittee  markup  and  reporting  of 
H.R.  740  took  place  on  June  30,  1979, 
with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  2, 1979. 
On  September  10,  1979,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  740. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  addition- 
al oversight  and  legislative  hearings  re- 
garding geothermal  resources  develop- 
ment in  general,  and  H.R.  4471  and  H.R. 
5187  in  particular  on  September  6,  1979, 
and  November  15,  1979.  On  December 
6,  1979,  the  subcommittee  completed 
markup  on  H.R.  5187  by  the  adoption  of 
a  revised  compromise  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
reported  the  bill  to  the  full  committee. 
On  December  12,  1979.  the  committee 
considered  H.R.  6080,  the  subcommittee 
reported  bill  as  reintroduced,  adopted 
one  amendment  by  voice  vote  and  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  full  House  by  voice 
vote. 

The  compromise  which  the  House  now 
has  before  it  is  the  result  of  weeks  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee  to 
draw  together  the  two  omnibus  bills  in- 
troduced last  year.  The  subcommittee 
has  worked  closely  with  the  administra- 
tion, with  industry  and  with  environ- 
mental representatives  to  achieve  this 
compromise.  It  is  a  compromise  but  a 
workable  one,  which  will  remove  many 
of  the  institutional  barriers  now  inhibit- 
ing the  development  of  this  resource. 

If  anjrthing  became  clear  during  the 
hearings  by  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee, it  was  the  need  to  place  re- 
newed emphasis  upon  geothermal  en- 
ergy, to  give  an  additional  impetus  to 
the  development  of  this,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  unique  and  underutilized  na- 
tural resources.  It  was  very  clear  from 


the  testimony  that  we  received  that  rapid 
development  of  geothermal  energy  had 
been  handicapped  by  government  regu- 
lation, delay,  and  disinterest.  It  is  time 
that  we  remove  the  burdensome  regula- 
tions, dispense  with  the  delays  and  im- 
press upon  the  administration  the  intent 
of  this  Congress  that  geothermal  energy 
be  developed  wherever  and  and  when- 
ever possible.  Geothermal  energy  is  not 
going  to  answer  "the  energy  problem." 
But  it  will  answer  part  of  the  problem 
and  right  now  we  must  begin  to  answer 
that  problem  if  only  in  part. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  6080. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen)  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Msulam  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  long  been  a 
proponent,  an  advocate,  and  supporter 
of  the  development  and  utilization  of 
America's  vast  and  as  yet  relatively  im- 
tapped  geothermal  energy  resource. 

"The  geysers,  one  of  the  first  geo- 
thermal resource  areas  to  be  developed, 
lie  within  my  congressional  district. 

I  have  long  believed  that  for  numer- 
ous regions  of  this  country  geothermal 
energy  can  and  will  provide  a  significant 
alternative  to  foreign  oil.  The  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  we  can  draw 
upon  foreign  sources  for  our  energy 
needs.  It  Is  a  luxury,  a  dependence  we 
as  a  nation  and  as  an  economy  can  no 
longer  afford.  It  is  time  that  we  made 
the  hard  choice,  that  we  made  the  tough 
decisions  and  developed  the  energy  that 
America  has  within  It. 

For  America  is  not  an  energy  poor 
country.  Despite  all  that  we  have  heard 
over  the  past  7  to  10  years,  America  is 
not  energy  bankrupt.  While  we  have 
pleaded  such  bankruptcy  in  the  past,  we 
have  been  sitting  on  energy  assets  which 
are  the  envy  of  the  world:  coal,  tar 
sands,  heavy  crude  oil  shade,  to  name  but 
a  few.  All  we  need  do  is  make  the  de- 
cision that  we  will  no  longer  be  depend- 
ent on  others  for  the  resources  which 
permit  our  Nation  to  breathe,  our 
economy  to  live. 

One  of  the  energy  resources — as  of 
today  yet  under-utDlzed,  that  could  free 
us,  at  least  in  part  from  that  depend- 
ence, is  the  subject  of  legislation  before 
us  today — geothermal.  Most  experts  be- 
lieve that  within  the  next  20  years — by 
the  year  2000 — there  Is  the  geological  op- 
portimlty  to  supply  20,000  megawatts  of 
generating  capacity.  That  Is  equal  to 
700,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  or  8.5  percent 
of  today's  crude  oil  production  In  the 
United  States. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  compromise  that 
now  appears  before  the  House.  It  is  in 
large  part  the  result  of  the  dedication 
and  effort  of  the  chairman  of  the  Mines 
and  Mining  Subcommittee.  The  compro- 
mise, between  the  two  Omnibus  Geother- 
mal Resource  Acts  is  a  workable  compro- 
mise, a  compromise  which  achieves  the 
basic  goal  of  removing  the  institutional 
barriers  from  the  development  of  geo- 
thermal energy. 

I  am  pleased  as  well  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  chairman  of  both  the  sub- 


committee (Mr.  Santini)  and  the  full 
Interior  Committee  (Mr.  Udald  ap- 
proached another  issue  relevant  to  this 
legislation.  I  had  raised  during  subcom- 
mittee consideration  of  this  legislation 
an  issue  of  importance  to  me  and  to  many 
of  my  constituents:  the  matter  of  the  re- 
lationship between  owners  of  surface  es- 
tates in  the  West  by  virtue  of  the  Stock- 
Raising  Homestead  Act  of  1916  and  the 
lessees  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
rights  to  exploration  and  development  of 
the  mineral  estate  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Stock-Raising 
Homestead  Act  of  1916  conveyed  to  cer- 
tain individuals  patent  to  Federal  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  and 
stockraising  purposes.  The  conveyance, 
however,  took  place  while  the  mineral 
estate  was  retained  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1970,  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law,  the  Geother- 
mal Steam  Act  permitting  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  lease  geothermal  steam  re- 
sources to  private  individuals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exploring  for  and  developing 
that  resource.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  it  was  unknown  whether  geo- 
thermal steam  resources  could  be  classi- 
fied as  water  or  as  a  mineral.  Last  year 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  denying  cer- 
tiorari, upheld  a  noling  which  declared 
that  geothermal  steam  resources  were 
indeed  a  mineral  and  thus  were  subject 
to  leasing  by  the  U.S.  Government  on 
lands  in  which  the  U.S.  Government 
owned  the  mineral  estate. 

These  factors  raised  the  possibility  of 
a  conflict  between  the  owner  of  the  sur- 
face estate  under  the  Stock-Raising 
Homestead  Act  and  the  lessee  of  the 
mineral-geothermal  estate.  While  the 
lessee  has  the  right  to  entry  upon  the 
land  and  the  use  of  so  much  of  the  land 
as  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  resource,  nevertheless,  the  surface 
owner  has  a  statutory  right  of  compen- 
sation for  damages  to  his  property.  While 
the  intent  of  the  Stock-Raising  Home- 
stead Act  with  regard  to  compensation 
appears  clear,  it  may  well  be  that  that 
provision  has  been  too  narrowly  inter- 
preted or  is,  in  fact,  inadequate  as 
written. 

The  committee,  when  presented  with 
these  issues  sought  to  ascertain  the  exact 
nature  smd  scope  of  this  potential  con- 
flict. As  a  result  of  my  request,  the  com- 
mittee has  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  a  study  on  this 
issue. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  results  of  this 
study  will  give  us  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  this  conflict  and  will 
thus  enable  us  to  resolve  it. 

In  addition  to  the  GAO  study,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  will 
also  be  traveling  to  California  this  week 
to  hear  firsthand  the  concerns  of  the 
landowners  affected  by  geothermal  de- 
velopment in  the  geysers  area.  We  will 
be  conducting  a  public  hearing  to  give 
people  in  the  area  an  opportunity  to 
state  forthrlghtly  the  extent  of  the  im- 
pact on  their  property  of  geothermal 
development  and  operations  and  to  fully 
discuss  the  Issues  they  believe  need  to 
be  addressed  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Congress  in  light  of  the  changing 
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circumstances  since  enactment  of  the 
1916  Stock-Raising  Homestead  Act  and 
the  1970  Geothermal  Steam  Act. 

Both  the  GAO  report  and  the  sub- 
committee field  hearing  will  assist  us  in 
gathering  the  facts  needed  to  address 
this  problem. 

I  appreciate  the  responsiveness  of  our 
subcommittee  chairman  (Mr.  Santini), 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  committee 
(Mr.  UoALL) .  and  our  ranking  member  on 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Young)  to  this 
issue  and  would  again  Uke  to  commend 
them  for  their  outstanding  effort  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Imtially  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  championing  a 
cause  that  I  think  is  indisputably  in  the 
Nation's,  and  certainly  in  the  gentle- 
man's State  and  congressional  district's 
interest.  At  the  present  time  geothermal 
energy  provides  over  40  percent  of  the 
electrical  energy  consumed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco County.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elnergy  testified  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  that 
geothermal  energy  represents  the  most 
probable  and  plausible  alternative  energy 
source  for  all  of  southern  California,  so 
we  are  looking  at  a  very  important  and 
significant  energy  source.  The  gentle- 
man is  to  be  commended  for  his  forth- 
right and  consistent  support  of  our 
legislative  efforts. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  will  be 
joining  him  in  his  district  this  weekend 
where  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
examine  on  an  ongoing  basis  the  geo- 
thermal energy  issues  facing  both  this 
Nation  and  certainly  the  Western  United 
States. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini)  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Whit- 
taker)  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  House  fioor  today  and  for  the  addi- 
tional comments  that  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  initiative  we  have 
taken  in  my  congressional  district.  I  look 
forward  to  welcoming  the  committee 
and  the  staff  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict this  week. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move  with 
haste  in  the  passage  of  H.R.  6080. 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6080,  the  (jeothermal 
Resources  Act  Amendments  of  1979.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  this  legislation  takes 
a  very  positive  and  very  necessary  step 
toward  the  expeditious  development  of 
America's  geothermal  energy. 

I  take  some  pride  in  advocating  an  in- 
creasing use  of  this  Nation's  geothermal 
potential  since  my  own  State  of  Idaho 
and  more  particularly  the  city  of  Boise 
has  been  using  geothermal  steam  for 
heat  since  1890.  Only  recently  Boise  has 
undertaken  a  truly  significant  expansion 
of  that  program. 

Clearly  we  have  only  begun  in  our  effort 
to  use  geothermal  energy.  Most  experts 
believe  that  there  is  the  geological  op- 
portunity in  this  country  to  produce 
enough  geothermal  energy  to  supply 
20,000  megawatts  of  generating  capacity 


in  the  next  two  decades.  That  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  700,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day,  or  8.5  percent  of  today's  crude  oil 
production  in  the  United  States.  One 
optimistic  forecast  projected  an  eventual 
contribution  of  geothermal  energy  of  15 
percent  of  total  electric  power  require- 
ments. 

Unfortunately  this  country  has  not 
moved  as  quickly  to  develop  these  re- 
sources as  we  should  have.  Industry  has 
been  frustrated  by  seemingly  endless  de- 
lay generated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's approach  to  geothermal  energy. 
It  is  not  just  my  conclusion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  delayed  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970,  but  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Geothermal  Streamlining  Task  Force 
of  the  Interagency  Geothermal  Coordi- 
nating Coimcil.  Allow  me  to  quote  from 
their  report: 

While  the  delay,  often  years,  Is  occurring, 
an  additional  1.3  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
or  alternate  fuel  Is  being  utilized  each  year 
for  each  110  megawatt  plant  not  constructed. 

As  a  result  of  this  delay,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rather  unconvincing  testi- 
mony the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommit- 
tee received  early  last  year  regarding  the 
desire  of  this  administration  to  imple- 
ment the  intent  of  Congress  to  get  geo- 
thermal steam  energy  underway,  I  was 
joined  by  my  colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Hansen)  in  introducing  H.R.  4471,  the 
Omnibus  Geothermal  Energy  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1979.  It  was  our  objective 
in  that  legislation  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Streamlining 
Task  Force  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministrative delays  that  have  thus  far 
frustrated  the  geothermal  industry.  As 
well,  we  sought  to  remedy  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  resulted  from  the 
various  definitions  contained  in  the  1970 
act. 

Through  the  1st  session  of  the  96th 
Congress,  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee conducted  numerous  hearings 
regarding  H.R.  4471  and  H.R.  5187,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  .  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Subcommittee  and  due  to  a  mutual  de- 
sire to  report  out  of  committee  and  pass 
through  the  House  a  meaningful  Omni- 
bus Geothermal  Resources  Act,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  and  differences  were  re- 
solved between  the  two  bills. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  gratified  with 
the  results.  The  legislation  which  comes 
before  the  House  today  comes  as  close  to 
the  intent  of  my  original  bill  as  any 
compromise  could  come.  It  will  clearly 
expedite  current  leasing  procedures.  It 
will  limit  the  application  of  the  con- 
cept of  KGRA  to  the  situations  where 
the  concept  applies.  As  H.R  740,  it  wUl 
raise  the  acreage  limits  so  as  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  realities  of  the 
geothermal  resource. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect 
of  this  legislation  is  that  it  sends  to  the 
administration  a  very  strong  signal  re- 
garding the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
the  development  of  America's  geother- 
mal resource  potential.  It  states  with 
clarity  that  the  Congress  wants  expe- 


dited development  of  this  energy  source. 
Let  us  now  hope  that  the  administration 
gets  the  message.* 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6080, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Chair  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  and  to 
his  staff  for  their  able  and  constructive 
work  in  this  matter. 

H.R.  6080  is  intended  to  expedite  the 
leasing  of  Federal  lands  for  geothermal 
energy  exploration  and  development.  My 
concern  has  been  that  any  such  program 
be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  is  not 
detrimental  to  our  national  park  system. 
The  legislation  in  its  current  form  should 
meet  our  need  to  protect  the  thermal  fea- 
tures within  our  national  park  system 
while  an  expanded  leasing  system  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  protect  significant  thermal  fea- 
tures within  units  of  the  national  park 
system.  We  are  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  on  such  features 
from  the  exploration  for  and  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  resources  in  prox- 
imity to  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. Although  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970  expressly  prohibits  leasing 
within  units  of  the  national  park  system, 
the  committee  is  concerned  that  this  pro- 
hibition may  not  be  sufficient  protection 
for  the  significant  thermal  features  with- 
in parks  where  the  underground  source 
of  such  features  can  be  tapped  from 
leases  issued  on  Federal  lands  outside 
park  boundaries.  The  result  could  be  the 
deterioration  or  loss  of  thermal  resources 
within  the  park  Itself. 

In  several  park  system  units,  thermal 
features  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  natural  ecosystem  of  such  imits.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  the  first  na- 
tional park  in  the  world,  Yellowstone, 
is  an  example  where  not  only  geysers  but 
thermal  pools  and  heated  waters  gen- 
erally contribute  to  human  enjoyment  of 
the  park  and  the  ability  of  wildlife  to 
sustain  themselves  in  a  natural,  unal- 
tered ecosystem.  At  Yellowstone,  the  heat 
source  for  the  thermal  features  within 
the  park  may  be  the  same  as  that  which 
is  of  commercial  interest  outside  the 
park  boundary.  As  has  been  demon- 
strated elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  coimtries,  development  of 
geothermal  resources  in  geyser  basins 
oftentimes  causes  significant  adverse  Im- 
pacts on  the  geysers  and  other  surtace 
thermal  features.  We  intend  that  no  such 
result  occur  with  respect  to  the  signifi- 
cant thermal  features  in  the  national 
parks,  monuments,  and  other  units  of  the 
park  system. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted 
language  (similar  to  that  adopted  in  sub- 
committee), in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1970  act,  which  prohibits  the 
Secretary  from  issuing  leases  for  the 
exploration  for  or  development  of  geo- 
thermal resources  in  proximity  to 
identified  significant  thermal  features 
located  within  a  park,  except  in  certain 
specific  circumstances.  The  prohibition 
applies  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  activities  con- 
ducted under  a  geothermal  lease  will 
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have  no  potential  for  adversely  affecting 
the  significant  thermal  features  of  a 
park  unit.  In  making  his  determination, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  use  the 
best  scientific  information  that  he  can 
obtain. 

"nie  committee  expects  the  Secretary 
to  use  the  scientific  expertise  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  others  to  conduct 
whatever  monitoring  and  testing  pro- 
grams as  may  be  necessary,  so  that 
before  issuing  a  geothermal  lease  in 
proximity  to  such  significant  thermal 
features  inside  a  park,  the  Secretary 
must  determine  that,  based  on  the  best 
information  obtainable,  no  harm  will 
come  to  the  park's  geothermal  resources 
as  manifested  by  the  surface  thermal 
-features.  The  Secretary  should  also  take 
steps  to  make  sure  that  the  drilling  and 
other  activities  which  may  be  required 
in  such  monitoring  and  testing  programs 
are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  not  cause  adverse  effects  on  sig- 
nificant thermal  features  in  the  park. 

In  the  case  of  the  highly  complex  and 
unique  system  of  thermal  features  at 
Yellowstone,  the  Secretary  must  certain- 
ly err  on  the  side  of  caution  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  no  chances  are  taken 
in  even  a  monitoring  or  testing  program 
which  could  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  magnificent  displays  of  thermal 
features. 

Additionally,  the  committee  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  to  identify  the 
significant  thermal  features  within  the 
national  park  system  and  maintain  a 
continually  up-to-date  listing  of  such 
resources.  As  new  areas  with  thermal 
features  are  added  to  the  park  system, 
the  Secretray  is  required  to  add  such  in- 
formation to  the  list. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
other  Federal  agencies  would  not  assist 
in  any  way  in  the  exploration  for  or  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  resources  in 
areas  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  restriction  on  the  leasing  authority 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  as  amended  by  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  6080. 

For  example,  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  geothermal  exploration 
and  development  on  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  lands  outside  but  in  proximity 
to  significant  thermal  features  within  a 
park,  have  no  potential  for  causing  ad- 
verse effects  on  such  featizres,  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  be  precluded  from 
assisting  in  such  exploration  and  devel- 
opment by  loans,  grants,  license,  or 
otherwise. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  geothermal  leas- 
ing program  can  proceed  in  most  in- 
stances without  fear  of  adverse  impacts 
on  thermal  features  of  units  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  The  Secretary  is  to 
identify  significant  thermal  features  in 
the  national  park  system  for  protection. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
such  features  can  be  construed  as  being 
geothermal  resources  which  manifest 
themselves  through  a  surface  expression 
and  which  are  natural  features  or  the 
result  of  processes  which  the  park  unit 
was  Intended  to  protect,  or  which  sup- 
port biological  communities  important 
to  the  park  unit.  Minor  isolated  surface 
geothermal  features  or  subsurface  geo- 


thermal resources  with  no  surface  ex- 
pression, by  contrast,  should  not  be  in- 
corporporated  in  the  listing.  The  Secre- 
tary is,  therefore,  given  reasonable  dis- 
cretion to  refrain  from  listing  such 
minor  manifestations  of  geothermal  ac- 
tivity. The  committee  expects  that  the 
Secretary,  in  compiling  the  list,  would 
be  guided  by  the  purposes  for  which  the 
national  parks  are  established  and  his 
trust  responsibility  to  carry  out  such 
purposes  and  to  protect  park  resources 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  effect  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment should,  therefore,  be  to  afford  the 
maximum  degree  of  protection  to  the 
important  surface  thermal  features 
within  our  national  park  system,  while 
not  imposing  a  blanket  prohibition  on 
all  geothermal  leasing  of  lands  near 
imits  of  the  national  park  system. 

While  there  are  other  consequences  of 
geothermal  development  which  we  have 
not  addressed  here,  such  as  effects  on 
air  and  water  quality,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
6080  in  it  amended  form  is  a  balanced 
legislative  effort  that  merits  our  support. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
committee.* 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  6080,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  PERMANENT  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLI- 
GENCE TO  SIT  TOMORROW  DUR- 
ING 5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  tomorrow,  February  12, 
while  the  House  is  proceeding  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1400 

REPUBLICAN  SOLUTIONS  TO 

AMERICA  S  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagi) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Thank  you. 
Madam  Speaker. 

I  take  this  special  order  to  focus  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the  three 
issues  that  are  of  the  most  overriding 
and  pressing  concern  to  the  American 
people  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  issue  is  the  decline  of  U.S. 
prestige  and  standing  abroad. 

The  second  isuse  is  that  the  pay  check 
just  will  not  reach  as  far  as  it  needs  to 
reach  because  of  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

The  third  issue  is  that  the  people  are 
longing  for  solutions  rather  than  excuses 
in  coping  with  our  energy  problems. 

The  National  Republican  Congres- 
rional  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee have  prepared  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision advertising  campaign  which  ad- 
dresses these  three  issues  and  presents 
Republican  solutions  to  these  problems 
which  the  people  feel  so  acutely. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this 
special  order  and  requested  of  the  Speak- 
er permission  to  bring  a  Betamax  onto 
the  floor  so  that  our  colleagues  would  be 
able  to  see  exactly  what  these  commer- 
cials are  saying.  The  Speaker  did  not  see 
fit  to  grant  that  request  but  scripts  of  the 
commercials  are  at  the  desk  so  that  the 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  contents  of  these  commercials. 

The  reason  I  do  this  and  the  reason  I 
want  all  of  my  colleagues  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  read  these  scripts  is 
that  while  commercials  are  very  tough, 
while  they  are  very  hard  hitting,  they 
also  are  very,  very  accurate.  We  welcome 
and  invite  any  of  our  colleagues  to  ask 
any  questions  about  the  contents  of  these 
commercials  because  we  know  that  each 
and  every  statement  can  be  backed  up 
and  substantiated  in  each  and  every 
case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  research  on 
which  these  commercials  are  based  go 
back  for  5  years,  5  long  years.  It  is  er- 
roneous to  conclude,  as  some  have  con- 
cluded, that  these  commercials  spring 
out  of  the  Conservative  Party  victory  in 
England  which  elected  Margaret 
Thatcher  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land. Of  course,  the  British  example  was 
a  great  inspiration  to  us.  It  demonstrated 
that  such  a  vast  educational  program 
could  work,  and  it  gave  us  some  lessons 
that  we  were  able  to  learn  from. 

Essentially,  the  greatest  factor  in  giv- 
ing the  final  shape  to  this  educational 
program  was  the  national  public  opinion 
poll  that  came  out  last  year  and  which 
has  been  so  widely  reported  in  the  press. 
This  poll  identified  those  three  issues: 
The  decline  of  U.S.  prestige,  inflation, 
and  energy.  It  also  pointed  out  that  the 
twin  issue  of  inflation  and  energy  reach 
an  intensity  and  a  frustration  and  a  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  our  people  that  have 
not  been  approached  since  the  depths  of 
the  Vietnam  divisions  within  this  coun- 
try. 

The  poll  also  revealed  to  us  our  target 
audience.  Of  course,  we  hope  and  we 
think  that  the  educational  program  will 
reach  all  spectrums  of  the  American 
public,  but  the  target  audience  are  those 
voters  40  years  of  age  and  under.  Forty- 
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nine  percent  of  the  electorate,  or  75  mil- 
lion are  40  years  of  age  and  under,  and 
two-thirds  have  never  voted.  They  do  not 
participate  in  the  election  process.  We 
also  learned  that  they  are  not  staying 
home  because  of  Vietnam  or  Watergate, 
they  are  staying  home  because  they  do 
not  think  it  makes  any  difference  who 
they  send  down  to  Washington  or  which 
party,  the  Republican  or  the  Democrat 
Party,  controls  the  Congress. 

Now,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we 
know  that  it  makes  a  very,  very  big  dif- 
ference. We  might  debate  about  which 
party  can  do  better  for  America  but  one 
thing  we  cannot  debate  about,  and  that 
is  indisputable,  is  that  it  makes  very  big 
difference  to  the  spending,  taxing,  defi- 
cit and  preparedness  levels  of  this  Na- 
tion, whether  the  Democrats  or  the  Re- 
publicans control  the  Congress.  This  ed- 
ucational program  is  designed  to  show 
just  exactly  that,  that  it  does  indeed 
make  a  very,  very  big  difference  in  the 
lives  of  those  young  people  who  are  stay- 
ing home,  and  in  the  economic  life  of 
our  country. 

We  happen  to  think  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  this  kind  of  educational  program 
because  that  Market  Opinion  Research 
poll  also  showed  us  the  astounding  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  in  recent  political 
history  a  majority  of  American  people 
know  that  it  is  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  That 
might  not  seem  like  a  very  astounding 
discovery  to  those  of  you  who  live  and 
breathe  politics,  but  as  recently  as  1978 
not  only  did  a  majority  of  people  not 
know  that  it  was  a  Democratic  Congress, 
they  did  not  believe  you  when  you  told 
them  that  it  was  and  had  been  for  a  long 
time. 

In  one  of  our  little  focus  groups  where 
we  showed  them  a  commercial  making 
that  statement  there  was  a  little  old  lady 
in  her  seventies,  and  she  joined  in  all  the 
anger  at  that  commercial  for  making 
that  statement  that  it  had  been  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  for  a  long  time.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  she  said,  "Hey,  wait  a  min- 
ute. Now  that  I  come  to  think  about  it, 
I  think  it  is  possible  that  the  last  time 
the  RepubUcans  controlled  Congress  was 
under  Eisenhower,  and  if  that  is  true  it 
would  put  it  back  in  the  1950's  some- 
where." 

The  whole  group  descended  on  the  lit- 
tle old  lady,  in  anger,  for  having  allowed 
herself  to  have  the  political  wool  pulled 
over  her  eyes  in  that  fashion.  That  is 
why  it  has  been  possible  for  many  Demo- 
cratic incumbent  congressmen  to  suc- 
cessfully run  for  reelection,  running 
against  their  own  records,  running 
against  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
Congress  of  which  they  were  a  part. 

You  know,  as  I  travel  around  the  coun- 
try campaigning  for  Republican  chal- 
lengers, one  of  the  things  that  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  is  when  I  go  in  the 
district  of  some  of  my  Democratic  in- 
cumbent congressmen  friends  and  would 
hear  them  campaigning  against  the 
spending,  taxing,  regulatory  controls, 
and  preparedness  levels  that  they  them- 
selves had  created  and  in  most  instances 
had  voted  for. 

The  best  kept  secret  in  America  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  Democratic  Con- 


gress and  that  is  why  so  many  were  so 
successful  in  being  reelected,  ruiming 
against  their  own  record. 

That  is  no  longer  true.  Now  that  poll 
tells  us  that  a  majority  of  Americans  do 
know  that  it  is  a  Democratic  Congress 
and,  more  significantly,  a  majority  of 
Americans  blame  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress for  these  problems  which  they  feel 
so  acutely  and  about  which  they  so  des- 
perately want  a  change  of  direction. 

So  the  thrust  of  these  commercials  and 
the  educational  program  is  really  a  very, 
very  simple  message  and  that  is  that 
even  more  important  than  which  man 
sits  in  the  White  House  is  which  party 
controls  the  Congress  in  setting  the  eco- 
nomic rudder  of  this  Nation.  For  no 
President  has  ever  spent  anything  that 
Congress  did  not  appropriate  and  no 
President  has  even  collected  a  tax  that 
Congress  did  not  levy.  No  President  ever 
hireJ  a  bureaucrat  or  promulgated  a  rule 
or  regulation  not  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

For  25  long  years  now  this  Congress 
has  been  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party.  If  people  want  a  change,  if  they 
want  a  new  direction  there  is  but  one 
way  on  the  face  of  this  Earth  to  get  that 
change  and  that  is  in  the  1980  elections 
to  change  the  Congress  from  Democratic 
to  Republican  control.  That  is  why  the 
theme  of  this  educational  program  is: 
Vote  Republican.  For  a  change. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

We  do  have  available  here  the  actual 
script  of  the  commercials  that  are  being 
run  by  the  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee.  As  the  gentleman  indicated, 
they  are  very  hard  hitting.  I  wanted  to 
share  one  in  particular.  I  wanted  to  point 
out  my  disappointment  with  the 
response  or  lack  of  it  on  the  part  of  a 
majority  party. 

One  of  the  commercials  shows  a  hand 
counting  out  bills  and  it  says — the 
announcer  in  the  commercial  says : 

Want  to  see  the  last  of  the  big  time  spend- 
ers? Meet  the  Democratic -controlled  Con- 
gress. They  are  spending  your  money  at  the 
rate  of  a  mlUlon  dollars  a  minute.  A  mil- 
lion dollars  a  minute  every  minute  of  every 
hour  of  every  day.  The  Democrats  are  spend- 
ing more  money  In  one  second  than  the 
average  family  takes  home  In  a  year.  For  25 
years  these  free-spending  Democrats  have 
been  In  control  of  Congress  and  what  do  we 
have  to  show  for  It?  Runaway  Inflation,  the 
decline  of  the  dollar,  a  kUling  national  debt 
and  a  total  tax  burden  that  Is  so  heavy  that 
the  Federal  Government  lone  takes  In  as 
much  money  as  all  the  working  people  In 
America  earn  In  nearly  3  months  out  of  the 
year  Just  to  fill  the  bottomless  appetite  of 
the  big  time  government  spenders. 

The  essence  of  that  message  hits  me 
in  particular  today,  and  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  offering  to  host 
this  special  order  and  sending  out  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  inviting  his  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  come.  I  would  have  thought,  surely, 
when  you  nm  a  commercial  saying  we 
are  spending  a  million  dollars  a  minute 
every  minute  of  every  day,  the  gentle- 


man from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  as 
head  of  the  Budget  Committee  would 
want  to  come  and  indicate  how  he  felt 
about  that  kind  of  allegation. 

When  you  talk  about  high  taxes,  I  felt 
certain  that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  commit- 
tee that  raises  taxes,  would  have  wanted 
to  come  to  explain  his  version  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  tax  codes. 
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When  you  talk  about  the  Democrats 
spending  more  money,  you  talk  tibout 
their  control  of  Congress,  certainly  I 
thought  that  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  would  have 
wanted  to  come  and  explain  his  side. 

I  feel  a  little  as  Senator  Kennedy  has 
been  talking  about  in  Maine,  that  it  Is 
a  Uttle  hard  to  have  a  campaign  when 
the  one  side  that  is  responsible  hides  and 
ducks  and  weaves  and  bobs  and  does  not 
want  to  stand  up  and  talk  about  those 
issues. 

Just  as  I  look  out,  I  wonder  where  my 
good  friends,  these  gentlemen  who  have 
run  this  coimtry  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, where  they  are  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  sttind  up  for  their  record 
and  explain  why.  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  these  ads,  they  would  object 
to  the  historical  record  as  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  so  ably  presented. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  do 
not  have  Democratic  Congressmen  here 
to  defend  the  last  25  years  of  their  record 
is  that  that  record  is  indefensible.  As  I 
had  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
we  invited,  we  welcome  any  Democrat 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments in  these  commercials.  Maybe  one 
reason  they  are  not  being  questioned 
is  that  they  are  completely   accurate. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  if  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further  for  just  a  moment, 
I  just  want  to  comment  that  there  are 
strong  defenses,  that  clearly  in  some 
ways  the  record  has  been  a  good  one  and 
while  it  is  true  they  built  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy and  it  is  true  we  have  a  mas- 
sive national  debt  and  it  is  true  we  have 
13-percent  inflation,  nonetheless  there 
are  ways  in  which  they  could  at  least  at- 
tempt to  explain  how  they  have  misused 
their  public  trust. 

I  simply  want  to  register  my  concern 
that  they  are  not  here  to  speak  for  them- 
selves and  to  express  their  positions. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I,  too,  would  have 
enjoyed  very,  very  much  the  attempt  to 
explain  the  13 -percent  infiation  rate  and 
the  deficits  and  the  taxes  which  in  the 
proposed  budget  for  next  year  jimip  an- 
other $76  billion.  I  would  have  enjoyed 
hearing  the  attempt  to  explain  that  very, 
very  much. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcun  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

Mr.  COURTER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  point  out  a 
couple  things  and  if  I  may  take  some  of 
the  gentleman's  time  to  read  what  I 
think  is  one  of  the  particularly  hard-hit- 
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ting  and  best  of  the  commercials  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  put  together. 

First  of  £ill,  of  course,  we  all  know  that 
we  as  Republicans  are  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  would 
like  to  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  per- 
haps the  last  of  the  founders  of  this 
great  counti-y  of  ours.  I  say  the  last  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  perhaps  dififerent 
than  a  lot  of  people,  because  Abraham 
Lincoln  took  a  country  that  was  tragi- 
cally flawed  in  its  beginning,  that  is,  we 
had  slavery  before  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
he  corrected  that.  I  think  the  Repub- 
licans have  an  obligation  today  to  turn 
the  country  around,  to  bring  it  back  to 
two-party  rule,  to  rid  the  country  of  a 
quarter  of  a  decade  in  the  strangle  hold 
of  one  party.  That  particular  obligation 
probably  is  as  significant  as  the  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln over  a  hundred  years  ago  in  pluck- 
ing out  the  flaw  that  was  ours  at  that 
particular  time. 

I  would  like  to  use  a  little  additional 
of  the  gentleman's  time  to  read  what  I 
think  is  a  dramatic  statement  of  this 
and  other  things,  that  is  truly  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

The  ad  that  I  think  many  people  will 
see  on  TV  has  a  very  significant,  a  deep 
and  excellent  voice  that  says  as  follows : 

America  the  Beautiful. 

A  land  of  promlfie. 

A  land  of  hope. 

A  land  of  seemingly  unlimited  resources. 

We  had  the  energy,  out  of  the  ground;  we 
took  energy  out  of  the  ground,  and  out  of 
the  people,  and  we  could  do  anything  with 
that  energy  when  they  were  combined. 

No  nation  could  manufacture  so  much. 

No  nation  could  match  our  inventiveness, 
our  courage. 

We  were  able  to  move  overnight  from  peace 
to  the  greatest  military  force  in  history,  and 
when  we  restored  the  peace,  we  made  a  new 
and  better  country,  a  country  where  every 
family  could  own  a  home,  where  workers 
had  the  time  and  the  money  to  enjoy  pleas- 
ures once  reserved  for  only  the  very  right 
throughout  the  world. 

We  turned  our  sunbitlons  to  the  sky,  In  a 
moment  all  mankind  will  never  forget. 

It  is  a  history  worth  celebrating  and  we 
celebrated  It  in  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of 
Joy  and  optimism:  optimism,  perhaps  our 
greatest  natural  resource. 

Then  suddenly  the  celebration  was  over, 

Says  the  ad: 

Something  viras  wrong,  something  had  been 
wrong  and  had  been  for  years.  Only  now  can 
we  see  it  clearly. 

We  see  it  In  the  faces  of  thousands  of 
workers  laid  off. 

America  can  no  longer  compete  as  It  once 
did  because  of  the  laws  that  restrict  our 
productivity. 

Your  Income,  America's  income  has  shrunk 
because  of  inflation  and  over -taxation  caused 
by  unnecessary  government  spending. 

Buying  a  home  is  becoming  almost  a  night- 
mare, no  longer  a  dream. 

Says  the  ad: 

The  failure  to  create  a  workable  energy 
program  has  even  robbed  us  of  much  of  our 
independence.  Our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  has  eroded  our  prestige  in  the  world,  but 
things  do  not  have  to  be  that  way. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  for  all 
Americans.  It  seems  to  me  that  during 
the  past  number  of  years  we  knew  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  this 
country  and  we  really  could  not  put  our 


fineer  on  it.  I  think  that  the  Republican 
message  today  is  not  the  only  problem 
with  America,  but  one  of  the  problems 
with  America  has  been  the  fact  that  one 
party  has  controlled  this  Congress  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  25  uninterrupted 
years,  and  many  Americans  do  not  know 
that.  If  we  Republicans  are  going  to  do 
one  thing  in  the  next  1  year,  one  thing  in 
the  next  6  months,  it  is  to  make  sure 
that  all  Americans  appreciate  that  fact. 
If  I  may  go  on  with  regard  to  the  ad : 
To  change  them  you  have  to  understand 
that   what   went  wrong,   went   wrong   here. 

What  the  ad  is  referring  to  is  here  in 
the  body  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  a  combi- 
nation of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

For  25  years,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
been  controlled  by  one  political  party.  That 
party,  obviously,  is  the  Democrat  Party. 

They  made  the  laws,  they  set  the  budgets, 
they  spent  the  money  and  they  buUt  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  put  us  where  we  are  today: 
but  tomorrow  can  be  different. 

I  think  that  is  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Republican  advertisement.  That  is  your 
message.  Tomorrow  does  not  have  to  be 
the  way  it  was  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  For  the  past  10  years  the  average 
American  worker  has  not  received  a  real 
wage  increase,  and  that  can  change  and 
that  is  the  message  here. 

Then  the  ad  goes  on: 

America  Is  still  strong. 

We  have  the  resources  to  restore  prosper- 
ity. A  Republican  Congress,  Republican  lead- 
ership can  do  it. 

Democrats  want  more  government. 

Republicans  want  less. 

Democrats  constantly  raise  taxes. 

Republicans  want  to  cut  taxes. 

And  I  might  add,  cut  taxes  for  all 
Americans. 

We  believe  this  is  the  way  to  end  Inflation, 
restore  our  hope  and  all  op>timlsm. 

Things  can  be  better,  a  lot  better.  Vote 
Republican,  for  a  change. 

I  think  that  commercial  was  an  excel- 
lent one.  I  hope  when  Americans  hear  it, 
when  they  see  it,  they  read  it  and  they 
contemplate  and  they  think  about  it. 

There  Is  one  other  thing,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield,  and  that  is 
that  very  often  Republicans,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  congratulated  by  other 
Republicans  for  going  to  union  halls  and 
some  Republicans  have  congratulated 
other  Republicans  by  saying,  "Isn't  that 
wonderful?  You  are  neutralizing  the 
unions,  and  If  you  go  there  and  you  talk 
to  them  and  you  use  their  vernacular, 
you  meet  with  their  leaders,  they  won't 
hurt  you  in  an  election.  They  won't  be 
with  you,  but  they  won't  hurt  you." 

Our  message  is  just  the  reverse.  When 
we  go  to  union  halls,  we  are  going  to 
win  them  over.  They  are  going  to  be  on 
our  side.  They  are  going  to  vote  Re- 
publican because  they  are  going  to  know 
that  the  average  employee  in  America 
has  not  received  a  real  wage  increase  in 
years.  That  is  not  because  of  our  party. 
That  is  because  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  is  not  in  my  mind  a  member  of 
the  labor  union  in  American  that  after 
he  examines  the  issue  would  be  able  to 
honestly  say,  "I  belong  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,"  a  party  that  is  devaluat- 
ing their  paychecks  by  13  and  14  percent 
a  year,  at  the  same  time  that  that  party 
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is  saying.  "You  should  be  satisfied  with 
a  7-percent  wage  increase."  That  is  not 
doing  a  favor  to  the  union.  That  is  not 
helping  the  American  worker.  That  is 
helping,  in  fact.  Government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  union  people,  at  the  expense  of 
employees;  so  the  Republican  Party  is 
not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  coalition 
of  a  few  people.  The  Republican  Party 
of  the  future  is  only  going  to  be  satis- 
fied when  all  Americans  agree  that  we 
will  all  do  much  better  with  increased 
growth,  more  jobs  for  everybody,  and  a 
higher  real  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  ex- 
cellent statement  and  I  thank  him  in 
particular  for  two  things: 

No.  1,  for  reading  that  commercial  so 
well.  When  I  hear  the  gentleman  reading 
the  commercial  it  makes  me  wonder  why 
we  did  not  choose  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  instead  of  the  man  that  the 
gentleman  described  as  reading  it  on  the 
air  with  the  rich  and  deep  voice;  but  I 
would  particularly  Uke  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  the  very  fine  point 
that  things  do  not  have  to  be  this  way, 
that  they  can  be  different. 

In  the  poll  that  I  referred  to  just  a 
little  while  ago,  there  was  a  rejection  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  of  the 
President's  statement  when  he  came 
down  from  his  many  days  on  the  summit 
and  gave  his  speech  on  malaise.  He  said 
in  essence  that  we  had  to  himker  down 
and  tighten  our  belts  and  get  along  as 
best  we  can  as  we  adapted  to  limitations 
and  no  growth. 
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The  American  people,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  believe  that  these 
problems  can  be  solved  and  that  things 
can  be  better  in  America.  And,  of  course, 
if  we  are  going  to  solve  them  and  if  we 
are  going  to  make  things  different,  we 
need  a  new  and  different  leadership,  a 
changed  leadership. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  contribution 
on  both  of  those  grounds. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
this  message  to  the  public  in  this  elec- 
tion year  of  1980.  It  is  a  message  of  deep 
importance. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  would  Uke  to  join  in  this  special 
order  and  discuss  several  Issues.  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  the  shrinking  dollar, 
about  big  spending,  and  about  our  Pres- 
ident. 

I  would  point  out  that  I  have  been 
rather  easy  on  our  President  for  3  years. 
There  have  been  two  reasons  for  that. 
No.  1,  I  felt  that,  as  a  "new  man  on  the 
block"  in  a  position  of  massive  responsi- 
bility, the  President  ought  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  perform,  and  I  realized,  sec- 
ond, that  there  was  no  mechanism  avail- 
able to  terminate  his  tenure  in  office. 
Now,  however,  this  is  the  year  of  decl- 
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sion.  His  contract  is  up  for  renewal,  and 
all  Americans  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  whether  or  not  that  contract  ought 
to  be  renewed  and,  along  with  it,  the 
contract  of  a  majority  of  this  House, 
which  has  not  governed  but  controlled 
us  so  heavily  for  some  40  to  50  years. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  a  little 
item  from  last  Thursday's  Washington 
Post  that  appeared  on  the  editorial 
pages.  This  is  what  it  says: 

"In  1976,"  candidate  Carter  said:  "The 
Republicans  have  become  6-percenters  on  In- 
flation. They  ask  us  to  accept  that  rate,  to 
think  of  6  percent  as  normal,  to  be  glad  it 
isn't  worse."  Actually,  Carter,  a  13-percenter, 
was  wrong:  the  Republican  rate  in  1976  was 
just  4.8  percent.  But  on  one  point  he  was 
more  right  than  he  knew:  we  certainly 
shouldn't  think  of  6  percent  as  normal. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  quotation  from 
the  newspaper. 

"But,"  the  President,  the  administra- 
tion, and  many  Members  of  the  majority 
say,  "that  is  because  of  OPEC."  They  are 
laying  it  all  off  on  OPEC. 

But  their  own  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics behes  that,  and  this  is  from  that 
Bureau.  I  quote  from  its  most  recent  re- 
lease on  the  cost  of  living.  It  points  out 
that,  indeed,  the  cost  of  living  rose  more 
dramatically  than  ever  since  1946,  and 
last  year  it  was  13.3  percent.  And  on  page 
2  they  break  it  down  and  tell  us  what 
caused  it.  This  points  out  that  when  we 
take  out  energy,  as  important  as  this  is 
and  as  ineffective  as  this  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  been,  with  no 
leadership,  and  no  program  even  so 
without  the  energy  factor  as  a  cause  for 
inflation  the  inflation  rose  11.1  percent 
last  year. 

So  it  is  not  energy.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  particular  excuse  falls  by  the 
boards. 

We  can  further  add  to  it  the  fact  that 
Japan,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
many  of  our  other  trading  partners  in 
the  free  world  import  all  of  their  en- 
ergy— they  import  all  of  it;  they  produce 
none  because  they  have  no  petroleum  in 
their  countries — and  yet  they  have  an 
inflation  rate  which  is  a  third  of  ours.  So 
that  cannot  be  the  reason. 

I  would  conclude  on  that  point  that, 
no  matter  how  we  define  it,  4.8  percent 
inflation  must  be  better  than  13.3  per- 
cent. 

My  constituents  are  not  interested  in 
deflators,  gross  national  product,  or 
bracket  creep,  whatever  that  is — besides, 
it  is  not  creeping;  it  is  on  the  dead  run. 
What  my  constituents  are  interested  in 
is  paying  their  bills,  buying  the  groceries, 
making  their  car  payments  and  their 
home  mortgages,  educating  their  kids, 
and  staying  out  of  trouble  and  being 
good  citizens.  And  I  think  the  majority 
of  our  people  are  good  citizens,  but  they 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  not 
paying  attention  to  what  their  elected 
Members  of  Congress  are  doing. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  qoute  again 
from  this  editorial  and  see  what  candi- 
date Carter  said  about  interest  rates.  He 
said — and  I  quote — "In  1976,  Carter 
charged  Republicans  with  'the  highest 
interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War,'  and 
was    especially    angry    about"    interest 


rates  and  home  mortgage  rates  being  9 
percent. 

Think  of  that.  Continuing  with  the 
editorial :  "Last  month,  the  average  new- 
home  rate  was  11.65  percent." 

In  my  area  it  was  14  percent.  The  edi- 
torial states  that  the  prime  interest  rate 
has  more  than  doubled  under  the  Car- 
ter administration  and  this  majority  in 
Congress. 

So  they  get  a  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  very  able  man,  who  is  in- 
dulging in  high  interest  rates  for  a  very 
good  reason,  but  this  Congress  cannot 
turn  to  the  Treasury  and  ask  it  to  solve 
our  flscal  problems  with  monetary  pol- 
icy. That  will  not  get  the  job  done.  Fiscal 
failure  must  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  Democrat-controlled  Congress. 

So  let  me  say  that  the  reason  we  have 
high  inflation — and  the  public  is  aware 
of  it,  and  I  think  these  ads  are  going  to 
help  make  them  more  aware  of  it — is 
that  the  Congress  is  fast  spending  this 
Nation  into  bankruptcy. 

If  World  War  in  is  going  to  be  cold 
or  warm  or  hot — heaven  forbid — it  can- 
not be  fought  with  credit  cards,  and  this 
"house  of  cards,"  known  as  our  economy 
under  this  administration,  is  about  to 
tumble.  So  in  response  to  our  problems, 
they  present  us  with  a  budget  for  fiscal 
1981. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Members, 
"This  is  the  new  budget,  folks,  and  let 
me  tell  you  what  it  has  in  it."  This  is 
not  a  political  opinion,  it  is  a  fact.  This 
new  budget  has  higher  taxes — $74  billion 
of  them.  It  has  higher  taxes  and  more 
spending.  The  public  does  not  want  that. 
"The  people  have  said  so  clearly.  The 
budget  also  has  more  imemployment  and 
lower  productivity. 

That  is  their  answer  to  our  problems. 
They  think  we  can  borrow  and  spend  our 
way  out  of  trouble.  It  has  never  hap- 
pened before,  and  it  is  not  about  to  hap- 
pen now. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  say,  "Vote  Republi- 
can for  a  change." 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  BURGENER)  for  a  very  excellent 
statement. 

When  the  gentleiAan  was  speaking 
and  reminiscing  back  to  candidate  Car- 
ter's talking  about  6  percent  being  ab- 
solutely unacceptable  as  an  inflation 
rate  and  saying  that  the  RepubUcans 
were  "6-percenters,"  I  was  gratifled  that 
the  gentleman  did  point  out  that  even 
at  that  time  candidate  Carter  was  a  little 
bit  inaccurate  in  the  facts.  Inflation  was 
not  6  percent.  When  President  Ford  left 
office,  the  inflation  rate  was  4.8  percent 
and  going  down.  Today  it  is  at  13  per- 
cent and  going  up. 

With  that  reminiscing  by  the  gentle- 
man, I  thought  back  to  the  so-called 
misery  index  that  candidate  Carter  was 
talking  about.  That  was  a  combination 
of  the  inflation  rate  of  4.8  percent  and 
also  an  unemployment  rate  of  7V2  per- 
cent, and  somehow  that  came  up  to 
about  11  points.  Candidate  Carter  was 
ranting  and  raving  and  was  aghast  that 
we  could  as  a  country  stand  an  11-per- 
cent misery  index. 

Right  now,  when  we  add  the  13-per- 
cent inflation  rate  to  the  unemployment 


rate.  President  Carter's  misery  index  is 
about  20.  That  ought  to  be  very,  very 
embarrassing  to  him  In  light  of  what 
he  said,  and  indeed  it  was.  When  he  was 
asked  by  a  reporter  about  his  misery 
index,  he,  amazingly  enough,  had  for- 
gotten what  the  misery  index  was  and 
indicated  that  really  he  had  never 
talked  about  it  as  a  candidate. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander 
Jact)  for  the  effort  that  he  is  making 
today  to  acquaint  the  American  public 
with  some  of  the  major  issues  which  will 
be  facing  the  country  during  the  next 
election  and  probably  during  the  next 
decade. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  one  of  the 
commercials  that  has  been  prepared  at 
the  direction  of  the  gentleman.  I  sup- 
pose that  was  because  I  identifled  with 
that  commercial.  It  is  the  one  that  Is 
appearing  on  television  now.  A  5-year- 
old  boy  is  pictured  in  the  commercial. 
The  commercial  says  that  when  this 
young  man  was  5  years  old,  the  Demo- 
crats got  control  of  Congress  and  of  our 
economy.  We  see  in  the  commercial  the 
boy  grows  older,  and  finally  it  reaches  the 
point  where  the  boy  is  now  30  years  old. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Democrats 
have  been  spending  more  money  all  this 
time,  and  they  continue  to  spend  and 
tax,  spend  and  tax,  and,  as  a  result,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  this  young  man  and 
his  family  now  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  was  ft  little  younger  than  that  man 
in  the  commercial  when  the  E>emocrats 
took  control  of  Congress,  and  I  find  that 
as  I  think  about  it,  I  have  lived  fully 
all  of  my  life  under  Democratic  Con- 
gresses and  Democratic  control  of  Gov- 
ernment. Most  people  in  this  country  do 
not  realize  that,  however.  They  really  do 
not  understand  that  it  has  been  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  25  years,  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  had  control  of  Con- 
gress. As  the  gentleman  so  ably  pointed 
out,  not  one  bill  passes,  not  one  Interest 
Is  promulgated  without  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  not  $1  Is  spent  without 
the  approval  of  Congress.  The  direction, 
the  tone,  and  the  thnist  of  our  Govern- 
ment today  is  being  determined  by  the 
Democrats  who  have  controlled  Congress 
for  25  years. 

When  I  ran  for  Congress  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  when  I  served  In  the  Iowa 
Legislature,  I  think  that  I  was  reacting 
as  many  political  leaders  have  acted 
across  the  coimtry  over  the  last  several 
years  when  I  said,  "I  am  proud  to  be  in- 
dependent." 

You  can  look  at  my  voting  record,  and 
occasionally  I  do  not  go  along  with  the 
Republican  Party  line;  I  join  my  friends 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  tried 
to  present  that  image  to  the  voters  as 
I  campaigned  for  Congress  and  as  I  had 
earlier  campaigned  as  a  memt>er  of  the 
Iowa  Legislature. 

I  always  pointed  out  that  I  was  a  good 
Republican,  that  I  held  strong  philo- 
sophical beliefs  that  are  akin  to  those  of 
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the  Republican  Party.  But  I  also  indi- 
cated that  maybe  somehow  you  were  a 
little  bit  tainted  if  you  identified  too 
closely  with  the  party.  That  was  because 
I  was  falling  into  the  trap  that  I  think 
so  many  Americans  have  fallen  into  of 
not  identifying  clearly  with  the  party.  I 
suspect  the  reason  that  they  do  that  is 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  ma- 
jor philosophical  differences  between  the 
two  parties. 

Well,  you  do  not  have  to  be  in  this 
body  very  long  before  you  begin  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  major  philosophi- 
cal differences  between  the  parties. 

I  do  not  think  either  party  has  a  cor- 
ner on  good  intentions.  Certainly  neither 
party  has  a  corner  on  the  desire  to  see 
our  country  grow  and  prosper.  But  the 
fundamental  problem  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Party  is  that  they 
do  not  believe  that  our  country  has  the 
ability  to  become  a  better  nation. 

As  I  look  at  the  philosophy  that  un- 
derlines the  policies  which  they  offer  us. 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  philosophy  they 
are  offering  is  one  that  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  our  Nation  has  already 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  economic 
success.  They  believe  that  the  economic 
pie  cannot  grow  any  bigger.  They  tell  us 
that  because  of  the  inherent  limits  of 
our  free  enterprise  system,  because  of 
limitations  imposed  because  of  our  en- 
ergy problems,  because  of  other  problems 
in  the  world,  we  as  a  nation  have  gotten 
just  about  as  far  as  we  can  along  the 
road  to  success. 

So,  therefore,  they  have  adopted  the 
idea  that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  take  those  limited 
resources  that  we  now  have  available  to 
us  and  apportion  them  fairly  among  the 
population. 

Now,  if  you  accept  the  idea  that  this 
country  has  come  as  far  as  it  can  go, 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  outline 
that  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 
But  when  you  do  outline  that  role  for 
the  Federal  Government,  you  have  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  because  you 
make  it  impossible  for  our  economy  to 
grow,  you  make  it  impossible  for  our  free 
enterprise  system  to  work,  you  take  away 
the  opportimity  from  people  to  improve 
themselves. 

We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  on  the 
other  hand,  recognize  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion have  not  yet  begim  to  achieve  the 
American  dream ;  that  we  have  the  nat- 
ural resources,  we  have  the  right  political 
system,  we  have  the  right  economic  sys- 
tem, if  we  just  give  it  a  chance  to  work. 

We  say  instead  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  a  dominant  player  in  the 
economy  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  the  referee  it  is  supposed  to  be, 
to  insure  adequate  competition  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  if  it  would  be  that 
referee  and  not  try  to  be  a  major  play- 
er in  the  economic  system,  then  we  would 
have  continued  growth  in  our  industries 
in  this  country,  we  would  have  people 
seeking  new  ideas  and  new  innovations 
because  they  would  want  opportunity  to 
grow  and  improve  themselves ;  and  we  as 
a  party,  as  a  result,  have  a  much  dif- 
ferent view  of  America,  a  much  different 
view  that  is  much  brighter. 

I  suspect  that  our  policies  make  it  pos- 


sible for  us  to  achieve  that  dream,  and 
that  is  the  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  policies  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  those  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty. We  still  have  a  dream.  They  do  not. 
We  have  poUcies  which  will  allow  us  to 
achieve  that  dream  and  to  achieve  better 
goals.  The  Democrats  do  not  even  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

I  think  we  must  get  that  message 
across  to  the  American  people — not  only 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  controlled 
Congress  for  25  years  and  has  brought 
us  to  the  point  where  we  are  now,  but 
also  that  they  do  not  have  any  hope  for 
the  future.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
bad  guys,  it  is  just  because  they  are  a 
little  misguided.  I  think  that  is  the  im- 
portant thing  for  us  as  Republicans  to 
say  to  the  people  of  America,  that  our 
party  is  the  party  of  hope,  that  our  party 
is  the  party  that  still  dreams;  that  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  party  that  is  in 
control  now,  has  tried  its  policies,  they 
have  not  worked  so  well,  they  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  new  ideas,  and  they  have 
abandoned  their  hopes  and  their  dreams. 
That  is  the  major  failure  of  the  majori- 
ty party  in  Congress. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Tauke)  for  a  very  eloquent  statement 
indeed.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  is 
right.  The  party  that  can  offer  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  dream  again  and  the 
hope  again  is  the  party  that  will  prevail 
in  November. 

While  the  gentleman  was  talking,  I 
wondered  again  why,  as  we  present  these 
commercials,  that  none  of  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  are  here  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  be- 
cause they  really  make  some  statements. 
I  thought  back  to  the  reading  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  commercial  that  the  Demo- 
crats stand  for  higher  taxes.  Republicans 
for  lower  taxes;  Democrats  want  more 
spending.  Republicans  want  less  spend- 
ing; and  Democrats  are  willing  to  accept 
the  double-digit  infiation. 

No  one  was  here  to  challenge  that 
statement,  and  maybe  one  of  the  reasons 
that  no  one  was  here  to  challenge  that 
statement  is  because  the  gentleman  from 
California  held  up  the  budget  for  1981, 
and  there  it  is,  more  taxes,  $74  billion 
more,  and  a  tremendous  acceleration  in 
spending. 

So  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that 
there  is  no  one  to  challenge  the  accuracy 
is  indeed  that  the  statement  is  accurate. 

As  the  gentleman  was  talking  about 
the  dream,  I  think  really  about  the  de- 
spair of  that  budget  that  the  Democra- 
tic Party  has  submitted  to  th's  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 1  think  of  the  despair 
it  is  offering  to  those  young  people.  It 
accepts  double-digit  infiation  and  It 
projects  more  unemployment. 

The  gentleman  I  think  would  agree 
with  me  that  what  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Congress  is  saying  is,  "Well,  infla- 
tion is  bad.  so  we  deliberately  have  to 
bring  about  a  little  recession  and  put 
people  out  of  work."  Their  answer  is  the 
old  answer  of  the  1930:s:  "Let's  spend 
our  way  out  of  a  recession  that  our.  budg- 
etary policies  deliberately  bring  about." 


The  Republican  answer  is,  of  course. 
"Let  us,  with  tax  reductions,  stimulate 
the  economy  so  that  we  avoid  the  reces- 
sion in  the  first  place." 

I  think  these  commercials  not  only  will 
point  out  how  huge  are  the  problems 
that  25  years  of  the  wrong  fiscal  policies 
have  created,  but  the  educational  pro- 
gram will  show  that  we  Republicans  do 
have  an  answer  to  those  problems.  We 
have  not  yet  stopped  to  dream  for  our- 
selves or  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  compliment 
him  for  taking  this  special  order  in  order 
that  we  may  demonstrate  just  what  this 
is  all  about. 

Madam  Speaker,  RepubUcan  adver- 
tisements are  appearing  on  television  ac- 
cross  the  Nation.  They  make  a  number  of 
Important  points  about  the  25  years  of 
misrule  our  Nation  has  experienced  from 
the  Democrat-dominated  Congress. 

Here  are  key  points : 

First.  For  25  years  the  Democrat-con- 
trcdled  Congress  has  increased  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Second.  As  a  result  of  these  increases 
in  spending.  Federal  taxes  have  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

Third.  The  national  debt  has  grown 
substantially. 

Fourth.  Inflation  has  increased  sub- 
stantially since  1955  when  the  Demo- 
crats took  control  of  Congress. 

Fifth.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century— 
the  last  25  years — the  Democrats  have 
spent  more  than  the  Nation  could  afford. 

These  statements  can  be  easily  veri- 
fied. The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Census  Bureau's 
Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
are  our  principal  sources. 

Let  us  review  that  evidence : 

First.  For  25  years  the  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  has  increased  Gov- 
ernment spending.  In  fiscal  year  1955  our 
Government  spent  $68.5  billion;  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  it  is  expected  to  be  $548  bil- 
lion. That  is  an  increase  of  nearly  700 
percent  in  Federal  spending. 

Second.  The  Democrats  have  increased 
taxes  substantially  over  the  last  quarter 
century.  The  evidence  shows:  The  Fed- 
eral (jovemment  took  in  $66  billion  in 
revenues  in  fiscal  year  1955;  but  in  1980 
it  is  expected  to  collect  $518  billion.  That 
is  an  overall  increase  of  690  percent.  It 
is  clear.  Madam  Speaker,  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  not  only  big-spenders,  but  they 
are  also  big-taxers  as  well. 

Third.  The  national  debt  has  grown 
substantially  over  the  past  25  years  un- 
der Democrat  economic  misrule.  The 
evidence  shows  the  following:  For  24  of 
the  last  25  years  the  Federal  debt  has  in- 
creased. The  overall  change  in  Federal 
debt  is  an  increase  of  223  percent. 

Fourth.  Inflation  has  worsened  with 
the  Democrats  in  charge.  The  evidence 
shows  some  interesting  points:  First,  in 
1954,  the  last  year  Republicans  con- 
trolled Congress,  consumer  prices  actu- 
ally declined.  They  have  increased  in 
each  of  the  last  25  years,  rising  over  13 
percent  in  1979. 
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It  is  clear.  Madam  Speaker,  that  the 
Democrats  do  not  know  how  to  control 
the  flres  of  inflation.  Instead,  they  pour 
gasoline  on  it — and  prices  rise  to  double- 
digit  levels. 

Fifth.  The  Democrats  have  spent  more 
than  the  Nation  can  afford.  This  point  is 
self-evident.  Rising  budget  deficits, 
double-digit  infiation.  and  rising  taxes 
are  abundant  evidence  of  economic  mis- 
management. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Democrats  are  unable  to  manage  our 
economy  soundly  and  protect  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  The  only  solution  for 
America  is  to  change  Congress — to  vote 
Republican  for  a  change. 

D  1440 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  very  much.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  sharing  with  us 
those  really  overwhelming  statistics, 
when  one  stops  to  think  of  what  has  gone 
wrong  in  25  years,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  is  getting  worse  each  year 
instead  of  better.  The  damage  is  acceler- 
ating almost  hke  a  snowball  going  down- 
hill. 

You  know,  in  terms  of  the  increase  in 
taxes,  when  President  Carter  took  office 
in  his  first  year,  he  collected  from  indi- 
vidual Federal  income-tax  payers  $131 
billion. 

This  year,  he  will  collect  $268  billion, 
more  than  double  the  tax  take  from  the 
hides  of  the  individual  income-tax  payers 
just  between  his  first  year  and  his  last 
year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  valuable 
contribution  to  the  special  order. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  to  lay  before  the  public, 
lay  before  the  American  people,  the  de- 
tails of  the  Republican  campaign  that 
will  be  telling  the  American  people  the 
details  and  the  effects  of  the  Democratic 
record  of  this  past  25  years. 

I  recall  earlier  in  his  special  order,  the 
gentleman  said  that  there  had  been  in 
the  past  some  doubt  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  to  who  controls  the  Con- 
gress. The  gentleman  also  indicated  that 
there  is  growing  awareness  now  as  to 
who  is  actually  in  the  majority  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body. 

I  know  one  thing  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about.  The  people  who  I  represent, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  also  can  agree  with  this,  they 
know  that  something  is  wrong. 

Every  time  that  they  see  their  Con- 
gressman on  the  street  or  at  meetings  or 
in  one's  official  office  hours,  they  are  ex- 
pressing that  concern  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  and  that  the  Congress 
is  not  taking  care  of  their  basic  needs. 

They  see  the  problems  of  inflation,  of 
high  interest  rates  and  the  specter  of 
unemployment. 

There  is  the  increasing  awareness  that 
these  problems  are  the  result  of  follow- 
ing these  unwise  poUcies.  economic  pol- 
icies, under  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congresses  in  the  past  25  years. 


As  a  result  of  following  these  policies, 
we  see,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago,  where 
the  American  dream  of  upward  mobility 
is  now  becoming  a  nightmare.  It  is  the 
nightmare,  the  possibility,  that  your  pay- 
check may  not  be  able  to  cover  your  ex- 
penses next  week,  or  the  nightmare  of 
not  being  able  to  afford  to  purchase  a 
new  home,  or  even  the  nightmare  of  your 
job  being  in  jeopardy,  or  perhaps  your 
child  who  is  just  now  finishing  school 
will  not  be  able  to  find  the  employment 
that  he  might  want  or  be  trained  for. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman again  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area.  I  comphment  him  for  the  fact  that 
he  is  laying  the  details  before  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  we  need  for  them 
to  know  that  the  RepubUcan  policies  and 
a  Republican  majority  in  the  Congress, 
utilizing  these  policies  could  change 
things.  That  is  why  it  is  important  that 
the  American  people  know  why  it  would 
be  to  their  benefit  to  vote  Republican, 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  statement. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
that  the  American  people  do  know  that 
something  is  wrong. 

They  do  not  like  what  Congress  has 
been  doing  to  them.  They  just  have  not 
known  who  it  is  that  is  doing  it  to  them 
until  fairly  recently. 

Now  according  to  the  poll  which  I  have 
discussed,  the  majority  of  Americans  at 
long  last  blame  the  Etemocrats  in  the 
Congress  for  the  problems  that  they  feel 
so  acutely,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
1980  might  be  the  year  they  vote  Re- 
publican. For  a  change. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
special  order  today  is  to  deliver  some 
truths  to  the  American  people.  Many  of 
our  people  do  not  realize  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  the  majority  in 
Congress  for  the  last  25  years.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Democrats  have 
had  the  power  to  deal  with  taxes,  infla- 
tion, defense,  energy,  and  spending. 

And  they  have  dealt  with  these  issues. 
Today  we  have  crushing  taxes,  skyrocket- 
ing infiation,  a  weakened  defense,  less 
energy,  and  huge  deficits.  This  series  of 
disasters  is  squarely  the  responsibility  of 
the  Democratic  majority.  It  is  a  respon- 
sibility the  Democratic  majority  seeks  to 
disown. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  Democratic 
Members  when  at  home  use  rhetoric  to 
make  people  believe  they  are  for  lower 
taxes,  less  Government,  less  Government 
regulation,  a  balanced  budget,  a  sound 
energy  policy,  and  a  Federal  policy  of 
economic  growth;  yet  when  these  same 
Democratic  Members  are  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  they  vote  and  work  for  pol- 
icy that  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  "That 
is  double  rhetoric. 

And  that  is  the  reason  the  Republican 
Party  has  launched  a  national  media 
program  designed  to  deliver  the  truth  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  lay  the 
responsibility  for  crushing  the  working 


Americans'  dreams  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress. 

True  to  form,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship wants  to  hush-up  our  effort.  And 
they  refused  our  request  today  to  show 
the  Republican  TV  commercials— with 
their  eye-opening  messages — on  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

But  our  message  will  be  heard. 

We  will  tell  the  voters  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  are  spending  their 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  a  milUon  dollars  a 
minute;  that  the  Democratic  majority 
will  raise  those  taxes  by  a  shocking  $77 
billion  this  year  alone,  and  still  not  have 
enough  money  to  balance  their  bloated 
budget. 

Let  me  review  the  advertisement  that 
Republicans  are  now  showing  to  TV 
audiences: 

The  ad  submitted  for  verification 
makes  three  assertions.  They  are: 

First.  That  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  is  spending  money  "at  a  rate  of 
a  million  dollars  a  minute." 

Second.  That  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  is  spending  more  money  "in 
1  second  than  the  average  family  takes 
home  in  a  year." 

Third.  That  the  tax  burden  created 
is  so  heavy  that  for  "nearly  3  months 
out  of  the  year  the  Government  takes  ev- 
ery penny  earned  by  all  the  working 
people  of  America." 

Verification  for  the  first  and  second 
assertions  was  done  by  calculating  the 
"rate"  of  spending,  first  in  terms  of  min- 
utes per  year,  then  in  terms  of  seconds 
per  year  based  upon  the  amount  sOlo- 
cated  for  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1979,  fiscal  year  1980,  and  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Once  spending  rates  were  established, 
the  rate  per  second  was  compared  to  the 
amoimt  that  "the  average  family  takes 
home  in  a  year." 

For  purposes  of  verification,  the  defi- 
nition of  "average  family"  was  obtained 
from  two  sources:  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(Current  Population  Report,  Series  P- 
20,  No.  345-1979)  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"The  term  'family'  refers  to  a  group  of 
two  or  more  persons  related  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  adoption  and  residing  to- 
gether in  a  household."  Additionally,  the 
Bureau  places  the  size  of  the  "average" 
family  at  3.31  persons. 

Working  from  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data,  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Taxation 
created  an  "average  family"  model  of 
four  persons.  Prom  this  model  the  com- 
mittee staff  was  able  to  make  statements 
regarding  incomes  and  tax  burdens. 
These  statements  are : 

INCOME  AND  FEDERAL  TAX  BURDEN  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  4 


Year 

Income 

Federal 

income 

tax 

Social 

security 

tax 

Total 

Federal 

Ux 

Effective 

Federal 

tax  rate 

(percent) 

1979 

1980'.... 
1981'.... 

.  tl8,9I8 
.    20,678 
.    22,456 

tl,838 
2, 1?3 

2,431 

ii.ieo 

1,268 
1,493 

»2,998 
3,391 
3,924 

15.8 
16.4 
17.  S 

'  Projected. 

Source:  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

Verification  for  the  third  assertion  was 
done  by  simply  determining  how  long 
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the  working  people  of  America  would 
have  to  work  to  "pay  off"  their  tax  debt 
to  the  Federal  Government.  This  was 
done  by  calculating  total  taxes  (personal 
and  business)  as  a  part  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP) .  This  yields  a  per- 
centage which  represents  how  much  of 
all  the  income  earned  during  a  specific 
year  is  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  percentage  also  represents 
that  portion  of  a  year  which  is  spent 
working  to  pay  the  Federal  tax  bill. 

Statistical  data  was  obtained  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1979,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Statistics  for  1980  are 
based  on  the  results  of  the  second  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980. 

The  actual  computations  of  both 
"rate"  and  "percent"  were  carried  out 
based  on  information  provided  by  Theo- 
dore R.  Anderson  and  Morris  Zelditch 
in  their  book,  "A  Basic  Course  in  Statis- 
tics." The  formulas  used  were  as  follows: 


For  rite  of  spendini:  R*l 


Ni 


For  percent:  Percent-^     (100) 
Ni 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

AMertlon  1 :  That  tbe  DeziK>crat  Congress  Is 
BpvuUxig  money  "at  a  rate  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  minute." 

Minutes  In  a  year  =  366  days  x  24  bours  x 
60  minutes. 

Minutes  in  a  year  =  635.600. 

DoUars  per  minute  =  amount/time 

Spending: 

F7  1970  =  $487.6  billion  or  »487,600 
million. 

FT  1080  =  $647.6  blUlon  or  $647,600 
million. 

DoUars/mlnute  FT  1970  =  $027,600.00/ 
minute. 

OoUars/mlnute  FY  1080  =  $1,041,800.00/ 
minute. 

Assertion  2:  That  tbe  Democrat  controlled 
Congress  Is  "spending  more  money  In  one 
second  than  tbe  average  (amUy  takes  borne 
In  a  year." 

Seconds  In  a  year  =  366  days  x  24  bours  X 
60  minutes  x  60  seconds- 
Seconds  In  a  year  =  31.636,000. 

Dollars  per  second  =  amount/time 
Spending: 

FT  10TO  =  $487.6  bUUon  or  $487,600 
million. 

FT  1080  =  $647.6  bUUon  or  $647,600 
million. 

Dollars/second  FT  1070  =  $16,460.00/ 
second. 

DoUara/second  FT  1080  =  $17,364.28/ 
second. 

Average  earnings  after  taxes  (take  home 
pay)  for  a  family  of  four: 

1070  =  $16,020. 

1080  =  $17,287. 

Assertion  3:  That  the  tax  burden  created 
Is  so  heavy  that  for  "nearly  three  months  out 
of  tbe  year,  the  government  takes  every 
penny  earned  by  all  the  working  people  of 
America." 

ONP  1070    (estimate)    =   $2,306.6   billion. 

Receipts  FY  1080  =  $8178  billion  (in- 
cludes both  personal  and  business  taxes) . 

Receipts  as  a  percent  of  ONP  =  21.6%. 

If  ONP  equals  total  earnings  for  a  one 
year  period,  and  if  21.6%  of  one  year's  earn- 
ings go  to  tbe  federal  government  in  tax 
dollars,  then  21.6%  of  one  year  (366  days) 


yields  tbe  number  of  days  Americans  must 
work  to  pay  that  tax  bill. 

21.6%  of  366  days  =  78.84  days  or  nearly 
three  months. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  Assertion  1  Is  verifiable:  the  federal 
government  spends  $1.04  million  per  minute. 

(2)  Assertion  2  Is  verifiable:  working  with 
data  for  FY  1980,  It  shows  that  whUe  the 
average  family  of  four  will  take  home  $17,287 
during  the  year,  the  federal  government  will 
^>end  $17,364.28  every  second  of  that  year. 

(3)  Assertion  3  Is  verifiable:  the  workers 
of  America  have  to  work  78.84  days  out  of 
the  year  to  pay  the  nation's  federal  tax  bill. 

We  are  going  to  tell  the  people  that 
the  Republican  party  has  positive  solu- 
tions to  our  economic  problems.  We  sup- 
port a  budget  of  hope,  a  budget  which 
would  cut  taxes  and  reduce  the  deficit, 
a  budget  which  would  leave  the  working 
man  with  more  dollars  in  his  pocket  and 
create  jobs  through  economic  prosperity. 

The  Democratic  leadership  has  con- 
sistently squelched  Republican  efforts  to 
balance  the  budget.  I.  myself,  have  pre- 
sented balance  budget  alternatives  to  the 
Congress  no  less  than  nine  times  in  re- 
cent years. 

Always  the  Democratic  leaders  oppose 
them.  They  prefer  to  continue  spending 
at  a  rate  of  a  $1  milUon  a  minute,  with- 
out regard  to  the  declining  living  stand- 
ard of  the  average  American  family. 

But  things  can  change.  Tomorrow  can 
be  different.  America  is  still  strong.  A 
Republican  Congress  with  Republican 
leadership  can  change  government  for 
the  better. 

We  will  slash  wasteful  spending,  cut 
taxes,  curb  inflation,  and  restore  hope 
and  optimism  to  the  American  people. 

Our  message  to   the  public   is   that 
things  can  be  better  with  a  Republican 
controUed  Congress.  A  lot  better. 
D  1450 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  The  gentleman  I 
think  is  very  perceptive  when  he  talks 
about  the  right  rhetoric,  the  right  rheto- 
ric at  home  combined  with  the  wrong 
votes  here  in  the  Congress.  As  I  alluded 
to  earUer,  I  am  utterly  fascinated  as  I 
travel  around  the  country  to  find  incum- 
bent Democratic  Congressmen  using  the 
right  rhetoric. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  Republican  rhetoric,  they 
use  our  rhetoric. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  They  use  the  Re- 
publican rhetoric  at  home,  but  then  vote 
the  Democratic  line. 

The  gentleman  used  the  phrase  dou- 
ble-rhetoric, and  it  is  really  double- 
rhetoric.  The  gentleman  will  recall  that 
we  recently  worked  on  a  bill  coming  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  1  ,st  bill  of  the  last  Congress  in  1978 
was  ohe  so-called  tax  cut,  and  it  was 
proclaimed  loud  and  clear  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  as  a  tax  cut.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  paid  more  taxes  in  1979  than  they 
did  in  1978.  That  is  not  a  tax  cut;  that  is 
a  tax  increase.  That  is  how  Federal  Indi- 
vidual income  taxes  have  doubled  be- 
tween Carter's  first  year  and  his  last 
year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons that  turned  out  to  be  more  taxes 


was  because  of  inflation,  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  talks  a  lot  about  in  this 
Congress  but  does  absolutely  nothing  to 
reduce.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  taking 
the  special  order. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  be  abso- 
lutely delighted  to  yield  to  a  Democratic 
friend,  at  long  last. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest 
if  it  is  costing  us  $1  million  a  minute, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
said 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  it  does  cost  $1  million  a 
minute. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  If  it  costs  as 
much  as  is  suggested,  would  the  gentle- 
man not  like  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  revising  and  extending  his  re- 
marks for  the  balance  of  the  special 
order  so  that  the  gentleman's  actions 
would  match  the  rhetoric? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  We  very  much 
would  want  to  give  consideration  to  that, 
except  we  think  we  can  save  the  Amer- 
ican people  billions  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  just  focusing  a  little 
attention  on  the  spending  record  of  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  those  billions 
of  dollars  are  made  up  of  lots  of  fairly 
small  amounts,  and  $1  miUion  a  minute 
to  this  Democrat  is  an  awful  lot  of 
money.  It  only  costs  $393  a  page  for 
the  Congressional  Record  that  you  fel- 
lows are  fllling  up,  and  so  I  would  just 
suggest  that  there  you  would  be  saving 
about  $999,600,  you  know. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  we  spare  a  penny, 
we  might  lose  a  dollar,  in  that  what  we 
are  concerned  about,  for  example,  is  the 
$76  billion  increase  in  taxes  that  will  take 
place  next  year  unless  we  utilize  this  op- 
portunity to  educate  the  American  peo- 
ple on  how  they  can  bring  about  a 
change. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ought  to  prolong  this  because  I 
am  not  one  of  those  whose  rhetoric  is 
dissimilar  from  his  votes,  as  the  gentle- 
man suggests.  But  there  are  undoubt- 
edly reasons  as  to  why  I  am  the  only 
one  that  has  been  drafted  to  sit  in  here. 
It  Is  not  that  there  are  no  answers  to 
these  statements  the  gentleman  has 
made.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  gentle- 
man and  his  party  have  been  making 
them  for  25  years  now  and  nobody  Is 
listening  except  those  of  us  who  have  to 
be  drafted  and  those  of  us  who  are  mak- 
ing the  statements.  My  colleagues  did 
not  want  to  destroy  this  illusion  that  the 
gentleman  has  created  for  25  years,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  here. 
We  do  not  have  to  auiswer  these  charges. 
The  American  people  have  been  answer- 
ing them  for  25  years  every  2  years  when 
they  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  Democratic. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  unless  the  charges 
are  answered  between  now  and  Novem- 
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ber,  the  gentleman  and  his  party  might 
be  in  for  a  rude  awakening.  For  a  long 
time  now  the  people  have  been  very  un- 
happy with  what  Congress  h£is  been 
doing  to  them.  They,  unfortunately,  have 
not  known  that  it  was  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. They  did  not  know  how  to  go 
about  changing  It. 

The  best  kept  secret  in  America  until 
just  the  last  few  months  was  that  it 
was  a  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 
If  I  had  been  a  Democrat,  I  would  have 
wanted  to  keep  it  a  secret,  too. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Vermont    (Mr.   Jeit- 

rORDS)  . 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  Speaker. 
First,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  taking  this  time  to  give 
the  American  people  a  httle  bit  more  cof- 
fee to  help  awaken  them  to  the  reality 
of  what  has  been  happening  to  them  over 
the  years.  I  specifically  wish  to  comment 
on  a  couple  of  clever  coverups  of  the 
Democrats. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  at  length 
about  one  of  the  more  Insidious  ones. 
However,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  Republican  that  preceded  me,  elo- 
quently discussed  the  tax  increase  that 
occurs  each  year  in  greater  sums  due 
to  the  inflation  which  is  galloping  along 
at  an  increasing  rate.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  the  Republicans,  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Gradison 
and  others  that  have  been  attempting  to 
change  the  tax  system  to  prevent  this 
automatic  tax  increase  by  indexing  tax 
rates. 

The  other  clever  coverup  involves  the 
exact  figure  of  unemployment.  Members 
will  note  that  the  minority,  by  my 
amendment  to  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill,  attempted  to  Insist  that  the  admin- 
istration accurately  report  the  unem- 
ployment situation.  This  amendment 
passed  the  House  but  disappeared  quick- 
ly in  conference.  The  Democrats,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  public  service 
jobs  over  the  first  years  of  the  admin- 
istration, were  able  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican public  into  believing  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  coming  down  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  actually  occurred. 
This  happens  when  people,  employed  in 
Government  make-work  jobs  because 
they  are  unemployed,  do  not  show  up 
unemployed  in  the  statistics.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  democratically  appointed 
National  Board  of  Unemplojrment  Sta- 
tistics has  refused  to  change  this  mis- 
representation of  our  actual  economic 
situation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tration's new  domestic  programs  will 
substantially  increase  the  authority  for 
more  public  service  employmwit  jobs. 
With  the  present  statistical  reporting 
system  they  will  again  attempt  to  deceive 
the  American  public. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  was 
the  efforts  led  by  the  minority,  sup- 
ported by  a  sufficient  number  of  enlight- 
ened members  of  the  majority  that  was 
able  to  substantially  change  the  CETA 
legislation  last  year  to  move  away  from 
these  nonproductive  make-work  jobs 
and  move  toward  training  people  and 
finding  them  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 


I  will  Just  end  by  reminding  the  Mem- 
bers tha.t  the  last  time  this  country  had 
essentially  no  unemployment  and  also 
no  inflation,  was  when  we  had  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. I  think  the  American  pid>Uc  is 
going  to  return  to  that  kind  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  "nie  gentleman 
is  commended  for  his  very  fine  contribu- 
tion, succinct  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      California       (Mr. 

LUNGRZN)  . 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Madam  Speaker,  I, 
too,  would  like  to  compllm^it  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  what  he  has  done 
here  today.  S(»ne  of  us  perhaps  won- 
dered why  we  would  have  to  have  a 
large-scale  TV  ad  program  to  explain 
our  position,  because  we  think  the  facts 
are  very,  very  clear.  But  I  think  that 
question  was  answered  within  the  last 
10  days  when  we  received  the  budget 
from  the  Carter  administration,  "niis 
was  the  budget  that  was  called  lean  and 
tight,  a  more  than  $600  billion  budget 
with  an  admitted  deficit  of  about  $16 
billion,  which  wiU  bring  us  to  a  national 
total  deficit  or  debt  of  about  $932  bil- 
lion. And  they  called  this  a  lean  and 
tight  budget. 

Those  are  the  same  pe<H>le  tiiat  would 
call  that  lean  and  tight  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  might  cast  Jackie  Gleason  in  the 
role  of  "The  Thin  Man."  ITiey  might 
even  be  the  same  people  who  would  mis- 
bake  Sophia  Loren  for  Audrey  Hepburn. 
I  mean  some  things  are  just  not  as  they 
are  presented. 

The  point  is  the  American  people  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is 
actually  happening  here. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
budget  that  we  are  now  being  told  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  such  a  great  thing  because  it 
has  reduced  the  deficit.  We  will  see  that 
to  the  extent  we  have  reduced  the  deficit 
we  have  done  it  by  raising  taxes.  Well, 
that  Is  not  anything  new  for  the  Demo- 
cratic majwity.  They  raise  the  taxes 
to  100  percent  and  make  sure  nobody 
works  in  this  country. 

The  point  is  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  allowed  It  to  happen  through  infla- 
tion, so  it  is  a  quiet,  nonvoted  tax  in- 
crease. They  resist  our  effort  even  to 
bring  a  question  of  a  tax  indexing  to 
the  floor  so  that  those  Members  who  sit 
here  and  tell  us  that  for  25  years  the 
Democrats  have  been  in  control,  so  ob- 
viously the  people  want  them,  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether  the 
people  want  to  be  taxed  again  and  again 
and  again. 

All  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  present 
a  simple  proposition.  That  is,  if  some- 
thing looks,  talks,  and  acts  like  a  duck, 
maybe  it  is  a  duck.  We  are  trying  to 
present  a  Congress  controlled  by  one 
side  for  25  years,  that  gives  us  some  more 
taxes,  more  Inflation,  more  Government 
spending,  and  says  "Just  wait  a  little  bit 
longer,  just  wait  a  little  bit,  and  things 
will  get  better."  We  Republicans  are  now 
trying  to  give  an  alternative  to  the  past 
performance. 


When  I  go  home  In  my  district  I 
startle  people  by  saying  that  I,  as  a  fresh- 
man Republican,  and  in  the  position  of 
the  last  person  in  committee,  on  many 
committee  assignments,  have  a  better 
chance  to  be  in  the  White  House  than  I 
do  to  be  sitting  in  Madam  Speaker's  posi- 
tion right  now  presiding  over  this  august 
body.  They  are  startled  by  that.  Tlien  I 
point  out  to  them  that  Jory  Ford  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  not 
once,  not  once  in  25  years  in  this  House 
was  he  given  the  opportunity  to  even 
chair  one  committee  meeting  or  one  sub- 
committee meeting.  And  if  he  were,  as 
an  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  elected  to  this  House  again,  he  still 
would  not  be  able  to  preside  over  one 
subcommittee  meeting,  no  matter  how 
small  that  subcommittee  meeting  would 
be.  By  such  examples  people  can  begin 
to  see  what  we  are  saying,  that  we  are 
controlled  entirely  by  the  majority  party. 
They  ask  why  we  do  not  have  tax  leg- 
islation here  that  would  give  us  some 
benefit,  why  we  do  not  have  a  tax  in- 
dexing, why  we  do  not  have  Kemp-Roth, 
and  why  we  do  not  have  adjustments  in 
the  tax  rates. 

n  1500 

The  simple  answer  is,  the  majority 
will  not  let  us  have  even  those  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  So,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  what  he  is  doing  here. 
I  think  what  we  are  trjrlng  to  do  in  our 
program  is  to  say,  "Give  us  the  re- 
sponsibility; give  us  the  chance,  and  we 
will  take  the  blame  or  we  will  take  the 
credit  if  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  decisions." 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlonan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

REPUBLICAN  SOLUTIONS  TO 
AMERICA'S  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Bladam 
Speaker  for  recognizing  me,  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  gentleman  who  has  to  sit 
through  this  long  effort  in  discussing  the 
role  of  his  party  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  increased  infla- 
tion rate  and  the  higher  taxes,  but  I  am 
sure  he  will  flnd  it  most  educational. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  pursue  the 
fundamental  theme  that  for  a  quarter 
century  the  American  people  have  sought 
relief  from  their  problems  from  the 
wrong  Institution  by  focusing  aa  the 
White  House.  It  seems  rather  clear.  In 
the  Constitution  and  the  reality  of  Gov- 
ernment, that  in  fact  the  real  decisions 
are  made  about  taxes,  about  laws,  about 
budgets,  in  the  Congress — ^in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  This  is  obscured  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  One  of  them  Is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
party  leadership  to  avoid  responsibility. 

You  know,  we  are  running  an  ad  that 
focuses  on  the  notion  that  the  Democrats 
are  out  of  gas,  and  it  has  a  limousine 
labeled  "Democratic  Congress"  running 
down  the  road.  The  passenger  keeps  try- 
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tag  to  convince  the  driver  that  the  gas 
tank  is  about  empty.  The  driver  keeps 
saying,  "Don't  worry  about  it."  Eventual- 
ly the  car  runs  out  of  gas  and  it  closes 
by  saymg,  "The  Democrats  are  out  of 
gas. 

It  tries  to  focus  on  the  notion  that  the 
energy  problem  is  controllable,  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  Government,  that  it  is  not 
mevltable,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  that 
it  is  not  unavoidable.  When  you  talk  to 
people,  you  find  that  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  Congress  has  fumbled  with 
the  energy  problem.  In  fact,  back  m  1975 
even  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  said — and  I 
quote: 

Too  often  the  Congress  has  been  simply 
unwilling  to  make  the  hard  decisions  and 
take  the  dlfficiilt  steps  to  achieve  energy 
sufficiently  for  the  United  States. 

His  point  in  general  is  correct,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  vague,  im- 
personal institution  called  the  Congress; 
that  m  fact  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
a  specific  leadership,  a  specific  party, 
and  those  who  run  the  institution  have 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  its  record. 
They  cannot  step  to  one  side  and  say, 
"Let  me  control  the  schedule;  let  me  con- 
trol the  calendar;  let  me  control  the 
committees;  let  me  decide  what  bills  will 
come  to  the  floor,  and  then  let  me  blame 
you  because  something  does  not  work." 

Rather,  they  must  accept  some  burden 
there.  This  is  an  important  day  in  that 
we  are  focusing  on  broad  questions.  This 
Congress,  unlike  the  Brlt'sh  Parliament, 
has  a  weakness  in  that  we  really  do  not 
have  a  chance  for  policy  debate.  We 
really  do  not  have  a  quest  on  hour  as  in 
the  Canadian  and  British  systems.  We 
really  do  not  have  a  central  focus  time 
where  we  stop  day-to-day  legislatmg 
and  debate  policy. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan's  special  order  and  my 
special  order  might  be  a  precedent.  I 
would  be  delighted,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  might  be  delight- 
ed, to  cochair  a  series  of  special  orders 
with  the  minority  leader  and  the  major- 
ity leader,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
have  both  parties  have  special  orders  for 
a  series  of  televised  dialogs;  have  each 
side  explain  what  its  role  m  Congress  is, 
what  its  vision  is  for  the  future.  It  is 
conceivable  that  through  that  kind  of 
special  order  we  could  begin  to  focus  on 
Congress  for  policy  and  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems we  have. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  expressing  that 
idea.  As  one,  perhaps,  whose  time  has 
come.  We  all  know  that  Senator  Kennedy 
is  trying  to  get  the  President  out  of  the 
White  House  to  debate  the  issues  as  the 
two  of  them  see  it,  and  maybe  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Democratic  leadership 
here  in  this  House  to  be  willing  to  debate 
much  more  openly  the  very  issues  which 
my  colleague  from  Georgia,  an  active 
Member  of  this  House,  has  brought  up. 

I  think  that  is  an  excellent  idea  and 


maybe  we  can  get  our  colleague  from 
Oregon,  who  has  just  spoken,  as  long  as 
he  has  been  consigTied  to  sit  here,  to  take 
that  message  back  to  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  they  will  be  willing  to 
have  chairmen  of  those  committees  come 
and  debate  those  issues  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  uf  Oregon.  The  word  is 
"condemned,"  not  "consigned." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sorry.  Either 
way,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  these  issues  be  debated, 
and  I  think  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
has  made  an  excellent  suggestion. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  remark  he  is  mak- 
ing and  for  the  suggestion  he  has  made, 
and  also  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
him  in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  because  I  think  it  has  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  say  some  very  im- 
portant things  that  need  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple about  where  the  problems  are  in  this 
Government. 

I  had  for  4  years  the  occasion  to  serve 
as  a  Democratic  stafiF  member,  and  today 
is  a  special  day  for  me  because  it  is  his 
birthday — he  is  90  years  old  today.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  I  now  sit  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  is  the 
arrogance  of  power  that  I  saw  in  the 
leadership  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
what  they  tried  to  do  to  my  predecessor, 
who  tried  to  be  a  dedicated  American. 
What  thanks  did  he  get?  They  tried  to 
strip  him  of  his  seniority,  which  they 
have  done  with  other  Members  of  their 
own  party  when  they  did  not  toe  the 
line. 

It  goes  way  beyond  the  committee 
themselves,  to  the  staffs.  We  talk  about 
the  bureaucracy  being  the  big  spender, 
yet  we  see  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  Congress,  that  we  have  per- 
petuated probably  the  worst  bureaucracy 
in  the  Government.  We  have  seen  com- 
mittee staffs  go  from  7tol8to28to51 
in  less  than  10  years,  with  budgets  now 
nmning  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

The  point  we  have  got  to  get  across  to 
the  people  is,  I  thtak,  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  even  in  my  State,  which  Is  a 
State  which  has  been  married  to  a  label 
for  a  hundred  years,  that  Presidents 
come  and  Presidents  go,  and  certainly 
the  one  we  have  now  is  subject  to  a  lot 
of  criticism,  but  what  are  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  problems  due  to?  To  me,  it 
is  the  Democratic -controlled  Congress. 
We  are  the  ones  that  dream  up  and  au- 
thorize some  of  these  ridiculous  pro- 
grams. How  many,  program  after  pro- 
gram, that  did  not  exist  in  1972.  before 
I  came  to  this  body,  that  now  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars? 

We  have  got  to  put  the  attention  where 
the  attention  belongs,  on  the  Congress. 


People  across  America  say,  "Congress 
is  bad,  but  my  guy  is  all  right." 

I  suggest  that  they  ch.ck  the  voting 
records  of  their  own  Members  and  see 
how  they  are  voting  on  the  issues  and 
what  leaders  have  set  up  the  schedule 
and  agenda  that  this  Congress  will  even 
consider.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

If  the  American  people  are  unhappy 
with  our  foreign  policy,  with  inflation, 
with  wasteful  spending,  with  higher 
taxes,  with  bureaucracy,  and  ail  the 
things  that  go  along  with  it,  it  is  time 
for  a  change.  The  only  way  to  make  that 
change  is  to  change  the  Congress  and 
its  leadership. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  This 
last  summer,  when  the  President  came 
down  from  Camp  David  after  what  I  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Camp  David  seances," 
he  commented  about  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  this  country.  The  lack  of  con- 
fidence, I  think,  was  the  statement  that 
pertained  not  to  the  people  and  what 
they  felt  about  themselves,  but  it  was  a 
good  diagnosis  of  what  is  wrong  in  the 
country;  that  is,  that  the  people  have 
lost  confidence  not  in  themselves,  but  ta 
their  leaders  and  in  their  Government. 

It  is  my  observation  that  this  lost  con- 
fidence can  be  found.  We  have  lost  con- 
fidence ta  this  country  before.  After  the 
Civil  War  and  after  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, confidence  was  never  at  a  lower 
level,  but  after  World  War  II  and  after 
we  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  American 
confidence  was  never  higher.  Further, 
lost  confidence  can  be  found. 

The  people  have,  I  think,  lost  confi- 
dence in  their  Congress.  They  want  to 
change  Congress,  but  I  maintain  that 
they  do  not  know  how. 

People  are  tired  of  tax  and  spend,  tax 
and  spend.  They  are  tired  of  nmaway 
inflation  and  big  government,  but  the 
fact  is  that  they  have  forgotten  what 
the  remedy  is  in  this  system.  I  was  19 
years  old  when  the  Republicans  last  con- 
trolled this  Congress — 25  long  years  ago. 
a  1510 

I  am  now  44  years  of  age.  Ic  Is  obvious, 
then,  that  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
I  personally  have  seen  what  changing 
the  power  in  Congress  can  do  for  the  in- 
stitution. It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are 
many  Americans  out  there  much  young- 
er than  myself  who  do  not  remember  it 
at  aU. 

So  I  matataln  that  changing  Congress 
is  a  forgotten  remedy,  and  we  need  to 
teach  that  lesson.  I  think  that  is  part  of 
our  responsibility  as  Members  of  this 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  do 
take  this  time.  Whatever  it  does  cost,  it 
is  an  insignificant  amount  compared  to 
the  importance  of  the  educational  les- 
son. I  know,  too,  that  if  you  leave  one 
party  in  power  for  a  long  time,  you  are 
gotag  to  have  corruption,  tastltutional 
corruption. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Republicans 
are  any  better  than  Democrats  or  would 
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be  any  better  than  Democrats;  it  is  sim- 
ply to  say  the  old  axiom  that  has  been 
known  to  politics  all  through  the  ages 
that  if  you  leave  one  party  or  one  fac- 
tion in  control  for  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  that  power  grows,  that 
faction  or  that  party  becomes  unrespon- 
sive to  the  people.  It  simply  does  not 
listen  because  it  does  not  have  to  listen. 

So  I  think  that  what  we  are  learning 
is,  and  what  the  people  have  forgotten 
is,  that  change  is  healthy.  Competition 
is  good  in  politics.  After  all,  if  competi- 
tion is  good  in  school  and  if  competition 
is  good  in  sports  and  in  business,  then 
it  is  awfully  good  for  politics,  too.  Tliat 
is  the  important  point. 

The  British  know  this.  Other  forms  of 
government  around  the  country  and 
around  the  world  know  that  change  is 
good.  It  is  a  tonic  for  the  system.  A  new 
broom  sweeps  clean. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  learned  when 
I  came  to  Congress — and  this  is  my  first 
time — was  that  the  first  vote  that  one 
casts  m  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
one's  choice  for  Speaker  of  the  House. 
After  that  event,  the  Speaker  then  des- 
ignates and  controls  virtually  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  of  the  committee  chair- 
men, and  the  committee  chairmen  in 
turn  control  much  of  the  hiring  that  is 
done  of  committee  staffers,  and  we  have 
seen  an  explosion  of  staffers  in  the  last 
10  or  20  years.  A  mind  set  begins  to  de- 
velop on  those  committees,  a  mind  set 
that  is  difficult  to  break,  so  long  as  you 
do  not  break  the  power  oligarchy  that 
controls  the  Congress. 

So  I  think  there  is  an  important  point 
to  be  learned,  and  we  have  forgotten  the 
remedy.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  our  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment. Our  forefathers  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  doing,  but  they  also  antici- 
pated that  people  in  this  country  would 
from  time  to  time  change  the  power 
from  one  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other 
so  that  the  new  program  could  sweep 
clean  and  so  that  the  committee  chair- 
men would  be  thrown  out  from  time  to 
time.  The  relationships  that  settle  in 
after  25  years  with  the  lobbyists  who 
prey  on  this  Hill  would  be  broken,  and  a 
healthy  thing  would  occur  from  that 
competition. 

So  it  is  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
remedy.  The  people  of  America  do  not 
want  more  of  the  same;  they  want  a 
change  in  Congress.  To  do  that  they  are 
simply  going  to  have  to  elect  more  Re- 
publicans than  Democrats.  The  people 
in  my  district  in  Arkansas,  as  always, 
are  about  2  years  ahead  of  the  Nation 
in  that  they  elected  me  in  1978  to  come 
here  as  a  part  of  this  process.  What  needs 
to  happen  now  across  the  country  is  that 
the  people  in  other  districts  need  to  send 
Republicans  here,  so  that  on  the  first  day 
in  Congress,  when  we  cast  that  first  vote 
here  on  the  fioor,  we  will  elect  a  Re- 
publican speaker  and  he  in  turn  will  ta- 
fluence  the  appointment  of  new  commit- 
tee chairmen  who  will  then  break  the 
mind  set  that  has  gripped  this  place  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Yes,  the  answer  to  the  remedy  that 
has  been  forgotten  is  to  vote  "Republi- 
can for  a  Change." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  want  to  commend 


the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bethttne)  for  his  conunents,  as  he  was 
renundlng  us  of  Lord  Acton's  famous 
phrase  that  power  tends  to  corrupt;  ab- 
solute power  corrupts  absolutely. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  if  you  are 
going  to  have  your  28th  birthday  to 
1980,  you  were  bom  m  the  year  the 
Speaker  came  to  Congress,  or  if  you  are 
going  to  have  your  26th  birthday,  your 
entire  lifetime  has  been  spent  under  a 
Democrat  Congress. 

I  thmk  that  brtags  home  to  the  mil- 
lions of  young  voters  that  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  talked  about 
earlier.  It  brings  home  to  them  that 
their  entire  time  has  been  spent  under 
the  sway  of  one  party;  that  from  the 
time  they  were  ta  Cub  Scouts  or  from 
the  time  they  were  in  the  Brownies,  the 
Girl  Scouts  or  Boy  Scouts,  when  they 
were  In  junior  high  or  m  high  school, 
when  they  were  in  vo-tech  school  or 
college,  when  they  got  their  got  their 
first  job —  for  this  entire  cycle  one  party 
has  nm  this  Institution. 

It  is  little  wonder  ta  that  sense  that 
that  party  has  grown  stale,  that  its 
ideas  have  decayed,  that  its  focus  has 
become  more  and  more  on  staymg  in 
power  at  any  cost,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence has  been  13  percent  Inflation 
and  ever  increasing  taxes,  and  in  this 
year  a  $76  billion  proposed  increase  in 
tax  revenue  in  the  new  budget. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  speak  to  the  potat  that  25 
years  of  a  Democratically  controlled 
House  does  not  leave  a  record  we  can 
be  proud  of.  Durmg  that  time,  this  Na- 
tion has  operated  on  a  balanced  budget 
only  four  times.  The  national  debt  has 
climbed  to  nearly  $890  billion,  with  to- 
terest  payments  that  amount  to  over 
$50  billion  a  year.  It  is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  and  something  will  have  to  be 
done  to  turn  things  around. 

The  tendency  of  the  majority  ta  Con- 
gress over  the  last  quarter  century  to 
"spend  now  and  pay  later"  Is  the  mata 
contributing  factor  to  our  Nation's  cur- 
rent economic  crisis.  We  currently  have 
an  annual  rate  of  inflation  at  about  13 
percent — a  rate  that  is  imprecedented 
in  peacetime,  except  ta  the  war  trsuisl- 
tlon  year  of  1946. 

Of  course  all  of  this  has  led  to  what 
has  been  popularly  termed  "the  tax- 
payers' revolt"  that  we  have  seen  de- 
veloptag  throughout  the  country — most 
visibly  ta  California's  Proposition  13. 
The  state  of  our  economy  is  caustag 
wage-earners  to  be  constantly  pushed 
into  higher  tax  brackets  by  inflation. 
Our  13.4  percent  taflation  rate  has 
caused  a  21.4  percent  increase  ta  ta- 
divldual  Federal  tacome  taxes. 

And,  to  complicate  the  scene,  the  mat- 
ter at  this  potat  is  not  only  a  domestic 
problem,  but  has  reached  the  potat  of 
an  tatemational  crisis.  As  one  of  my 
colleagues  said  on  the  House  floor, 
"When  we  consider  what's  happened  to 
the  dollar  ta  the  money  markets  around 
the  world,  when  we  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  does  not  have  the  same  re- 


spect that  it  had  just  a  few  years  ago. 
we  realize  that  our  reputation  as  a  Na- 
tion has  diminished  as  a  result  of  our 
profligate  economic  policies." 

Clearly  the  way  to  start  bringing  our 
Nation's  economy  under  control  will  be 
to  contata  the  rampant  spending  habits 
of  the  majority  in  Congress.  Federal 
spending,  as  a  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  has  tacreased  from  17.5 
percent  ta  1955  to  23  percent  ta  1980,  an 
example  of  imsound  fiscal  management 
ta  anyone's  book. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  not  only  dlscl- 
pltae,  but,  more  Importantly,  the  ability 
of  Americans  to  control  the  destiny  of 
their  country.  If  we  do  not  establish  a 
fiscal  framework  for  Congress  to  operate 
withta,  we  may  have  that  framework  im- 
posed on  us  by  outside  forces — a  fate  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  us  would  like  to 
see. 

The  flrst  critical  step  to  take  toward 
real  self-dlscipltae  is  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  mandattag  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  Some  30  States 
have  already  called  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  consider  such  an  amend- 
ment. TTiat  is  clearly  a  vote  of  no-confl- 
dence  in  Congress,  and  a  decision  by  the 
American  people  to  take  matters  toto 
their  own  hands,  having  seen  public  offi- 
cials fail  to  act  to  solve  the  problem. 

As  economist  Eugene  McAllister  said: 

Although  a  balanced  budget  does  not 
guarantee  an  Inflation-free  society,  the 
elimination  of  deficit  spending  would  re- 
move a  major  incentive  for  Inflationary  mon- 
etary policies. 

He  concluded  by  saytag: 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  argtmient  in 
favor  of  the  balanced  budget  is  the  alterna- 
tive: to  continue  our  present  policy. 

G   1520 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  today's  two 
special  orders  I  thtak  mark  a  historic 
tumtag  potat.  We  have  seen  many  refer- 
ences ta  the  Nation's  press  to  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  more  inflation  than  at 
any  time  stace  1946.  We  see  problems 
that  involve  questions  of  congressional 
probity  on  a  scale  that  the  mtaority 
leader  of  the  Senate  on  Sunday  said  re- 
sembled the  Tea  Pot  Dome  scandal.  We 
see  a  country  extremely  angry  about 
taxes,  concerned  about  foreign  policy. 

I  thtak  it  is  very  significant  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  very  hard  hitttag  political 
year  in  which  the  minority  party  is  abso- 
lutely determtaed  to  talk  about  the  is- 
sues, to  lay  out  the  facts,  to  hold  back 
no  punches  but  to  punch  fairly  and 
cleanly  and  in  a  well  researched  and 
well  documented  way,  that  there  is  no 
clamor  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no 
great  support  for  a  defense  of  the  Demo- 
cratic record.  There  is  no  great  effort  to 
jota  in  open  debate  to  allow  the  country 
to  judge  through  open  dialog  which 
side  ta  fact  should  really  nm  Congress. 
There  is  Instead  the  closed  arrogance 
of  power,  the  sense  of  shruggtag  shoul- 
ders and  saying,  "Well,  this  is  13  percent 
inflation  but  that  is  all  right,  we  always 
win,  we  will  wta  again.  The  country 
owes  us  the  control  of  Congress." 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
institutional    decay    of    this    Congress 
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under  this  leadership.  The  majority 
leader,  the  Speaker,  the  committee 
chairmen  did  not  feel  obliged  to  defend 
their  record,  that  they  felt  no  moral  ob- 
ligation to  speak  to  the  American  people, 
to  stand  up  in  open  debate,  not  in  press 
conferences,  not  dodging  from  ofBce  to 
ofSce  but  in  open  debate  on  the  floor  and 
say,  "Yes,  this  is  our  record,  we  may  dis- 
agree a  little  about  the  fact;  it  is  true, 
for  example,  that  we  say  that  prices  rose 
700  percent  and  taxes  rose  700  percent 
when  the  exact  figure  is  697  percent." 

They  might  have  wanted  to  quibble 
over  that  3  percent  difference. 

It  Is  true  that  some  Americans  do  not 
work  exactly  3  months.  They  might  work 
2  months  and  29  days.  There  are  minor 
points  they  might  question  or  they  might 
want  to  cast  a  different  light.  They  could 
have  argued,  for  example,  that  we  need 
a  $76  billion  tax  increase.  They  could 
have  said  the  American  people  owe 
$1,300  additional  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment since  it  has  been  so  good  to 
them.  They  could  have  said  our  bu- 
reaucracy has  been  so  well  crsifted  that 
we  feel  perfectly  free  to  go  back  home 
and  tell  people  they  ought  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional $1,300  from  their  budget  to  the 
Federal  budget.  But  we  see  none  of  those 
defense,  none  of  those  explanations. 

I  think  it  is  an  interesting  historical 
turning  point  that  for  the  first  time  In 
my  lifetime  it  is  the  Republican  Party 
which  has  the  idea,  the  initiative,  the  Is- 
sues, the  research  and  it  is  the  former 
majority  party  which  is  in  decay  and  is 
hiding  and  is  failing  to  defend  its 
position. 

I  thank  you.  Madam  Speaker. 
•  Mrs.  HOLT,  Madam  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee  are 
performing  a  great  public  service  with  a 
media  program  that  is  telling  the  people 
why  our  economy  is  staggering  and  why 
our  prestige  in  the  world  is  sinking. 

This  is  the  25  th  year  of  Democratic 
Party  control  of  Congress.  It  has  been  25 
years  of  lavish  promises  and  extravagant 
spending,  and  there  can  be  no  mystery 
about  why  we  are  enduring  high  infla- 
tion, soaring  taxation,  and  a  staggering 
economy. 

The  Republican  media  campaign  is 
telling  the  story,  and  I  believe  it  is  hit- 
ting receptive  ears.  The  American  people 
understand  what's  happening  to  their 
paychecks,  and  it's  time  for  them  to  be 
told  clearly  about  who  is  doing  it  to  them. 

Democratic  Party  control  of  Congress 
has  also  brought  us  to  a  time  when  there 
is  doubt  about  our  national  security,  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  vital 
interests  in  this  world.  We  have  watched 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  proceed  in 
spasms  and  lurches  without  any  coherent 
policy.  We  hear  our  allies  wondering 
whether  we  have  lost  oiu*  senses. 

The  Democratic  majority  of  Congress 
has  acqulesed  in  the  deplorable  record  of 
the  Carter  administration,  which  was 
best  described  by  Joseph  Sobran's  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  today : 

By  the  end  of  his  first  year  In  office,  he  was 
already  In  trouble;  by  the  end  of  his  second 
year,  the  country  was  In  trouble;  at  the  end 
of  his  third  year,  the  entire  world  Is  In  trou- 
ble.  By  projection,  his  fotirth  year  should 


end  with  the  stars  shooting  madly  from  their 
spheres. 

The  record  shows  where  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  Congress  have  stood  on 
the  critical  issues.  The  record  shows  our 
commitment  to  less  spending,  lower 
taxes,  strong  national  defense,  and  san- 
ity and  consistency  in  foreign  affairs. 

We  have  a  good  record  to  take  to  the 
people,  and  the  Republican  national 
media  campaign  is  getting  the  message 
across. 

We  are  outnumbered  by  a  2  to  1  margin 
in  this  Congress,  but  we  are  not  discour- 
aged by  our  minority  status.  In  every 
district  this  year,  we  will  be  telling  the 
people  why  we  need  a  new  congressional 
majority,  and  I  am  confident  they  are 
already  listening  attentively. 

We  will  be  telling  the  truth.  The  Re- 
publican national  media  program  is  tell- 
ing the  truth,  and  the  American  people 
are  ready  to  hear  it.* 


HEARING  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  COMPENSATION, 
PENSION,  INSURANCE,  AND  ME- 
MORIAL AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  announce  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  and  the  public,  the 
schedule  of  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation,  Pension,  Insur- 
ance, and  Memorial  Affairs,  which  I 
chair,  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

An  oversight  hearing  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  8:30  a^n.  on  March  18,  1980,  in 
the  committee  hearing  room,  334  Cannon 
House  OfiQce  Building,  to  review  the  vet- 
erans pension  program,  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  which  will 
include  the  comprehensive  study  of  per- 
sons receiving  veterans  pensions  living 
outs'de  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
mandated  by  Public  Law  95-588,  the 
Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Im- 
provement Act  of  1978,  scheduled  to  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  February 
1,  1980,  and  another  study  requested  by 
the  conferees  on  the  legislation  resulting 
in  Public  Law  95-588  regarding  coordi- 
nation between  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration on  providing  veterans  benefits. 

An  oversight  and  legislative  hearing  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  on  March 
24,  1980,  in  the  committee  hearing  room, 
334  Cannon  House  OfiQce  Building,  to 
review  the  operation  of  American  me- 
morials and  overseas  cemeteries  admin- 
istered by  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Legislative  pro- 
posals to  be  considered  are  H.R.  6355, 
which  propovjes  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum number  of  employees  for  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and 
H.R.  6356,  which  proposes  to  provide  that 
certain  funds  deposited  with  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission  for 
fiowers  to  be  placed  on  the  graves  of 
veterans  interred  in  American  overseas 
cemeteries  be  invested  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

An  oversight  and  legislative  hearing  is 


scheduled  to  begin  at  8:30  ajn.,  334  Can- 
non House  OfiQce  Building,  to  review  the 
adequacy  of  the  compensation  and  DIG 
programs  for  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors. Legislation  to  be  considered  are 
proposals  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  veterans'  disability  compensa- 
tion and  survivors  benefits  and  H.R.  6352, 
which  proposes  to  extend  eligibility  for 
automobile  adaptive  equipment  to  cer- 
tain other  seriously  disabled  veterans. 

An  oversight  hearing  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  8:30  a.m.  on  May  7,  1980,  in  the 
committee  room,  334  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building,  to  review  the  workloads  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits 
and  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

An  oversight  and  legislative  hearing 
is  scheduled  to  being  at  8:30  a.m.  on 
May  12,  1980,  in  the  committee  hearing 
room,  334  Cannon  House  OfiQce  Building, 
to  review  the  national  cemetery  program 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Legislation  to  be  considered  is 
H.R.  6146  which  proposes  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  headstones  and  markers  for  cer- 
tain close  relatives  of  veterans  if  such 
relatives  are  buried  in  State  veterans' 
cemeteries. 

An  oversight  hearing  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  8:30  a.m.  on  May  20, 1980,  In  the 
committee  hearing  room,  334  Cannon 
House  OfiQce  Building,  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  servicemen's  group 
life  Insurance  and  veterans'  group  life 
insurance  programs  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  a  review 
of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
a  study  of  the  Comptroller  General  on 
these  programs  requested  by  the  commit- 
tee for  submission  to  the  committee  by 
AprU  IS,  1980. 

An  oversight  and  legislative  hearing  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  on  June 
9,  1980,  in  the  committee  hearing  room, 
334  Cannon  House  OfiQce  Building,  to  re- 
view the  national  service  life  insurance 
program  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered are  H.R.  6353,  which  proposes  to 
permit  the  exchange  of  5-year  level  pre- 
mium term  policies  of  national  service 
life  insurance  to  special  endowment  at 
age  96  plans  and  H.R.  6351,  which  pro- 
poses to  permit  certain  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  to  increase 
their  national  service  life  insurance 
(NSLI)  coverage. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  had  scheduled  over- 
sight hearings  on  February  27  to  receive 
a  report  of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  The  report  is  required  by 
section  305  of  PubUc  Law  95-497.  That 
law  placed  responsibility  on  the  Admin- 
istrator to  conduct  a  study  of  former 
prisoners  of  war.  I  have,  today,  learned 
that  the  report  will  not  be  forthcoming 
on  the  date  required  by  law,  February  1. 
I  will  reschedule  these  hearings  at  an 
early  date. 

Witnesses  desiring  to  testify  at  these 
hearings  or  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record,  should  submit  their  request 
to  Mrs.  Barbara  Daniel,  clerk  of  the 
committee,  room  335,  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
Telephone  202/225-3527.» 
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AMERICAN  SOKOL  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
115th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
first  American  Sokol  unit  Is  celebrated 
on  February  15,  for  it  was  on  that  date  in 
1865  that  a  group  of  Czech  immigrants 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  initiated  this  fine  orga- 
nization in  the  United  States.  The  first 
Slovak  Sokol  Society — Sokol  U.S.A. — ^was 
started  in  1892  in  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  these  organizations,  along  with 
the  Catholic  Sokols,  all  have  the  goal  of 
physical  fitness  for  their  members  in  the 
beUef  that  to  maintain  a  free  naticm, 
its  people  must  be  physically  and  moral- 
ly strong. 

In  addition  to  physical  fitness,  Amer- 
icans of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent  who 
are  Sokol  members  emphasize  spiritual, 
moral,  and  cultural  enUghtenment.  Edu- 
cational activities  are  conducted  through 
lectures  and  films  at  the  organizations' 
workshops  and  competitions,  and  the 
values  of  hard  work,  determination,  and 
physical  stamina  are  taught  as  essen- 
tial to  personal  achievement  in  every- 
day life.  In  addition  to  athletic  meets 
and  gymnastic  clinics,  the  Sokol  orga- 
nizations maintain  camps  for  youngsters, 
libraries  and  statistics  on  gymnasts,  and 
provide  scholarships  to  members  on  the 
basis  of  their  attainment. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  Sokol 
organizations  is  the  continuing  concern, 
inspiration,  and  support  for  members 
beyond  childhood  and  youth.  Sokol  mem- 
bers range  from  preschool  age  to  re- 
tirement age,  making  it  possible  for  the 
older  members  to  pass  on  the  benefits 
of  their  wisdom  and  experience  to  the 
young  people  in  a  personal  way.  Social 
functions  such  as  golf,  bowling,  and  vol- 
leyball tournaments,  as  well  as  dances, 
parties,  picnics,  winter  carnivals,  and 
other  events  of  interest  are  held  through- 
out the  year  by  and  for  all  members. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  join  with  Sokol  members  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  across  the  country 
as  they  commemorate  the  founding  of 
their  organizations,  and  I  send  them  my 
warmest  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  their  standards  of 
excellence.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  DANIEL  J. 
FLOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  the  Honorable  Dan  Flood 
ends  an  era  and  will  leave  the  House  a 
much  more  humdrum,  less  entertaining 
place. 

Lawyer,  boxer,  freedom  fighter,  actor, 
legislator,  chairman,  and  defender  of  the 
little  people,  there  are  too  few  words  to 
sum  up  the  accomplishments  of  an  in- 


dividual who  served  in  public  life  for 
over  50  years. 

He  first  came  to  Congress  in  1944  and 
has  served  continuously  since  1948.  In 
that  period  of  time  he  has  performed  a 
variety  of  services  for  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  that  has  earned  him  the 
title  of  "The  King  of  Wilkes-Barre." 
"Hard  Coal  Dan,"  as  he  was  also  known, 
represented  a  depressed  coal  area  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  over  the  years 
his  efforts  have  helped  bring  nimierous 
industries  and  jobs  into  the  area. 

In  addition,  his  efforts  to  create  and 
extend  meaningful  black  limg  legisla- 
tion have  provided  aid  and  medical  treat- 
ment to  millions  of  afflicted  Americans, 
and  his  efforts  in  this  area  surely  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  major  pieces  of 
health  legislation  to  ever  come  out  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

For  these  tasks,  his  constituents  know 
and  love  him,  and  to  the  rest  of  America 
he  was  known  not  only  for  his  fiashy 
dress  and  oratorical  abilities,  but  for  his 
staunch  efforts  to  keep  this  country 
strong  militarily,  and  to  retain  and  pro- 
tect the  vital  Panama  Canal.  However,  it 
is  for  his  service  during  Hurricane  Agnes 
that  he  will  always  be  remembered.  "It's 
Flood  against  fiood,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
and  before  he  was  through  it  was  clear 
who  was  the  winner.  The  Wyoming  and 
Susquehanna  River  Valleys  were  deva- 
stated by  Agnes,  but  within  hours  of  the 
storm  he  had  begun  the  successful  work 
which  was  to  preserve  commimities  and 
economies  that  had  literally  vanished 
within  the  maelstrom  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

One  could  go  on  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  describing  Dan's  accom- 
plishments, and  he  certainly  deserves  the 
accolades  and  pageantry  so  due  a  wizard 
of  the  limeUght.  Certainly,  we  must  re- 
call his  extensive  service  as  a  member 
and  then  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was 
Dan  Flood  presiding  when  his  subcom- 
mittee brought  in  the  first  Federal  budget 
in  modern  times  with  a  social  service 
component  larger  than  the  defense  share 
of  the  Federal  dollar.  But  more  than 
anything  else  that  I  remember  about  Dan 
was  the  help  he  gave  me  in  obtaining  for 
my  district  a  Federal  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  test  the  feasibility  of  providing 
subsidized  lunches  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  Syracuse.  Millions  throughout  the 
country  have  now  been  helped  through 
this  program,  one  of  the  CJovemment's 
most  successful,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
think  but  for  Dan  Flood  this  marvelous 
opportunity  might  have  slipped  through 
our  fingers.  For  these  and  all  those  other 
unmentioned  efforts  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica, I  congratulate  you  and  wish  you 
all  the  best  through  the  days  ahead.* 


ORMAN  S.  FINE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  speak  with  warm 
regard  for  our  associate  Orman  Fink, 
minority  adviser  to  the  House  Banking 


Committee,  who  is  in  the  hospital.  Those 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  Orm  want 
him  to  know  that  we  wish  him  a  speedy 
recovery.  Orm  is  a  valuable  and  re- 
spected counselor  to  the  committee.  For 
more  than  30  years  he  has  contributed 
his  unique  insight  into  the  workings  of 
financial  markets  to  the  consideration  of 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  banking  legisla- 
tion. 

Orm  unfailingly  provides  reliable 
advice  not  only  to  the  Members  on  the 
minority  side,  by  whom  he  is  employed, 
but  also  whenever  he  is  asked  by  the 
majority  members  he  is  there  to  partici- 
pate fuUy  in  the  analysis,  development 
and  formation  of  legiislation.  Members 
of  Congress  of  both  parties  feel  free  to 
consult  him  about  the  intricacies  of  Gov- 
ernment finance,  and  Orm  has  fre- 
quently taken  the  initiative  to  point  out 
hidden  implications  of  legislation  when- 
ever his  "sixth  sense"  has  told  him  that 
a  Member  needed  to  know. 

More  than  doing  his  job  for  the  Con- 
gressmen, Orm  is  agreeably  available  to 
those  in  the  private  sector  who  draw 
upon  his  professional  understanding  of 
the  legislative  process  and  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  banking  and  money  man- 
agement. Orm  has  a  great  love  for  Con- 
gress as  an  institution,  and  he  serves 
Congress  with  a  dedication  which  in- 
spires all  who  voTk  with  him  to  follow 
his  example — well  do  I  remember  in  my 
freshman  years  when  Orm  would  pass 
along  a  word  to  guide  me  in  the  right 
direction.  Without  reserve,  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  us  all  to  express  this  deep  feel- 
ing of  admiration.  We  think  of  Orm  with 
affection  and  want  him  to  know  our 
prayers  are  with  him. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gudger)  . 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  today,  follow- 
ing other  special  ord«^  heretofore 
entered  into,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  5  minutes  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temple.  Is  there 
objecticn  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COUNTRY     REPORTS     ON     HUMAN 
RIGHTS,  THE  PRC,  AND  TAIWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordn*  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  S^blocki)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  prepares  and  sulmiits 
to  Congress  each  year  "Country  Reports 
on  Human  Rights"  in  accordance  with 
section  116(d)  and  502B(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
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A  1979  amendment  expanded  coverage 
of  these  reports  from  those  countries  re- 
ceiving U.S.  assistance  to  all  U.N.  mem- 
ber states.  In  addition,  the  State  De- 
partment in  this  year's  report  also  pro- 
vided information  on  Taiwan,  Rhodesia, 
and  North  Korea. 

The  "Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights"  have  been  pubUshed  and  dis- 
tributed. However,  certain  inadvertent 
errors  have  come  to  my  attention.  In 
the  Record  of  February  7,  1980,  I  in- 
serted the  full  text  of  the  "Country 
Report  on  Laos."  Today.  I  ask  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  make  note  of  another  cor- 
rection. At  the  end  of  the  "Country  Re- 
port on  the  People's  Republic  of  China" 
on  page  446  is  a  table  on  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  China.  The  State  Department  advises 
that  this  table  should  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  "Country  Report  on  Taiwan" 
following  page  536,  and  carry  the  title 
"Assistance  to  Taiwan."* 


SALUTE  TO  SABRINA  MAE 
SHATTLES 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  you  and  my  colleagues 
a  speech,  "My  Role  in  America's  Future," 
given  by  Sabrina  Mae  Shattles  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Kentucky  when  she 
participated  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  sponsored  for  high  school  stu- 
dents annually  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary.  Sabrina  is  the  winning 
contestant  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  and  will  represent  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  in  the  final 
judging  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  A 
senior  at  the  Paul  G.  Blazer  High  School 
in  Ashland,  Ky.,  Sabrina  has  received 
many  awards  and  honors:  Secretary  of 
National  Honor  Society,  Most  Outstand- 
ing Girl  Student.  Most  Likely  to  Succeed, 
Who's  Who  Among  American  High 
School  Students,  representative  to  Ken- 
tucky Girls  State,  devotional  chairman 
of  prayer  group,  secretary  of  prayer 
group;  coeditor  of  school  year  book,  and 
the  DAR  Good  Citizen  award.  I  salute 
Sabrina  Mae  Shattles. 

Voice  of  Democbact 
(By  Sabrina  Mae  Shattles) 

In  this  dark  world  full  of  greed  and  hate 
there  Is  a  lighthouse  which  stands  and  lights 
the  way  to  freedom.  This  lighthouse  Is  Amer- 
ica, land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave. 
If  you  look  closely  at  the  lighthouse,  you 
will  see  this  light  is  not  one  light,  but  the 
light  of  many  candles  upheld  In  respect  and 
In  pride.  Respect  In  God.  on  whom  our  coun- 
try was  founded,  respect  for  the  people  who 
have  sacrificed  to  make  America  what  she 
Is  today  and  pride  In  this  great  and  glorious 
nation.  My  role  in  America's  future  is  to 
hold  my  candle  high  and  keep  It  burn- 
ing brightly.  We  all  must  do  our  part  to  keep 
the  light  of  freedom  shining,  for  If  even  one 
of  us  allows  our  candle  to  go  cut — the  pre- 
cious light  Is  dimmed.  How  can  I  keep  my 
candle  burning?  By  striving  to  reach  my 
highest  potential  in  life  Is  one  way.  It  has 
been  said,  "What  we  are  Is  God's  gift  to  us, 
what  we  become  Is  our  gift  to  God." 

America  is  a  land  of  plenty,  of  hope,  of 


dreams.  God  has  given  us  the  ability  to 
change  those  dreams  Into  realities.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  as  a  country  to  strive  to  reach 
those  dreams.  Another  way  I  can  keep  my 
candle  burning  is  by  upholding  the  laws 
that  our  forefathers  established.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  created 
to  offer  every  man  the  promise  of  life.  Thomas 
Wolfe  said,  "to  every  man  his  chance — to 
every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shin- 
ing, golden  opportunity — to  every  man.  the 
right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to 
become  whatever  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is 
the  promise  of  America." 

The  foundation  of  our  country  is  justice 
and  freedom  for  all;  we  must  continue  to 
believe  and  act  upon  those  truths.  Without 
those  truths  there  is  no  Life.  Addison  once 
said,  "What  is  life:  It  Is  not  to  stalk  about, 
and  draw  fresh  air.  or  gaze  upon  the  sun; 
It  Is  to  be  free."  Here  in  America,  one  can 
find  life,  for  one  can  find  freedom.  A  third 
way  I  can  hold  up  my  light  is  in  service  to 
my  fellow  man.  Not  only  serving  those  in 
America  but  also  those  in  less  fortunate 
countries.  Caroline  Norton  stated,  "They 
«erve  God  well,  who  serve  his  creatures."  The 
United  States  of  America,  founded  on  faith 
in  God.  has  a  responsibility  to  let  her  light 
shine  by  serving  others. 

A  lighthouse  is  not  worth  much  if  its  light 
does  not  reach  others  and  keep  them  from 
destruction.  My  country  'tis  of  thee,  sweet 
land  of  liberty — America,  the  lighthouse, 
emitting  a  light  that  burns  in  the  hearts  of 
her  citizens.  A  light  of  freedom.  Justice  and 
equality  for  all  men.  What  is  my  role  in 
America's  future :  To  help  keep  this  precious 
light  burning — this  light  which  Is  the  coun- 
try 1  (dearly)  love. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  GUDGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Madam  Speaker,  due  to 
previous  longstanding  commitments,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  when  the  House 
considered  the  Agricultural  Land  Pro- 
tection Act  (H.R.  2551)  and  H.R.  2609, 
increasing  the  appropriations  ceiling  of 
the  Colorado  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
no"  on  enactment  of  HR.  2551,  "yea" 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  2551. 
"no"  on  the  amendment  to  H  R.  2609, 
and  "yea"  on  ilnal  passage  of  Hil.  2609. 


CATERPILLAR  KNOWS  HOW  TO 
GET  THINGS  DONE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker,  many 
American  businessmen  have  been  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  their  teeth  because 
they  think  Japanese  businesses  are  in- 
vincible. We  have  heard  and  read  so 
much  about  the  supposed  inevitability  of 
Japanese  business  expansion,  we  forget 
there  are  American  companies  that  have 
been  innovative  enough  to  prosper  in  the 
face  of  growing  Japanese  business  suc- 
cess. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  of 
Peoria,  m. — and,  I  might  say,  of  the 
world  at  large — was  singled  out  for  praise 
for  its  successful  business  practices. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  the 


Record,  "Managers  Journal:  Competing 
Against  Japan"  by  Thomas  M.  Hout, 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  February 
4,1980: 

Competing  Against  Japan 
(By  Thomas  M.  Hout) 

Frightened  and  puzzled  by  the  spectacular 
rise  of  Japanese  Industry,  Atnerlcan  busi- 
nessmen have  succumbed  to  a  mythology 
about  their  competition  from  across  the  Pa- 
cific. They  seem  to  think  that  their  Japanese 
rivals  enjoy  some  unique  advantages  that 
Americans  cannot  match. 

The  Japanese  are  certainly  fearsome  com- 
petitors. They  dominate  world  markets  in 
industries  from  steel  to  consumer  electronics, 
and  now  they  have  semiconductors  In  their 
sights. 

But  the  Japanese  don't  always  win  pro- 
tracted competitive  battles  with  U.S.  com- 
panies. Caterpillar  In  construction  equip- 
ment, Hewlett  Packard  and  Tektronlcs  In  test 
and  instrumentation,  and  Dow  in  commodity 
chemicals,  not  to  mention  IBM  in  com- 
puters, have  so  far  been  able  to  meet  vigorous 
Japanese  challenges  and  retain  global  lead- 
ership. It's  self-defeating  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  are  invincible. 

In  the  past,  Japanese  enterprises  were 
able  to  benefit  from  some  special  advantages 
unavailable  to  Americans.  Their  labor  costs 
were  astonishingly  low.  considering  the  edu- 
cation and  the  productivity  of  the  workforce. 
Their  home  markets  were  often  protected 
from  import  competition.  Most  Importantly, 
the  Japanese  home  market  was  growing  sev- 
eral times  faster  than  the  American  home 
market,  giving  Japanese  companies  greater 
opportunities  to  reduce  real  costs  through 
quantum  changes  in  technology  and  scale. 

But  times  have  changed.  Official  import 
barriers  are  falling.  The  difference  In  home 
market  growth  rates  Is  narrowing.  And  Jap- 
anese wage  rates  have  risen  rapidly.  In  fact, 
too  many  American  enterprises  have  failed 
to  perceive  that  Japanese  companies  no 
longer  compete  on  the  basis  of  a  labor  wage 
advantage. 

A  portion  of  the  U.S.  television  industry, 
for  example,  nas  yet  to  recognize  that  the 
Japanese  fundamentally  changed  the  eco- 
nomics of  that  business  in  the  early  1970s. 
As  wage  rates  were  rising  and  the  cast  of 
repair  was  l)ecomlng  prohibitive,  some  Japa- 
nese producers  redesigned  the  chassis  and 
developed  highly  automated  and  reliable  as- 
sembly techniques.  Japanese  television  pro- 
ducers now  have  lower  labor  costs,  lower 
component  costs,  lower  warranty  costs  and 
lower  marginal  costs  on  higher  volume,  but 
It's  due  to  their  superior  design  and  aggres- 
sive capital  Investments  rather  than  lower 
wage  levels.  There's  nothing  specially  Japa- 
nese about  this  approach  to  competition. 
Caterpillar  has  done  the  same  In  construc- 
tion equipment. 

Some  American  companies  misinterpret 
the  nature  of  competition  in  the  Japanese 
home  market.  It's  true  that  until  recently. 
Japanese  manufacturers  have  generally  been 
shielded  from  Imports.  And  In  Industries 
such  as  telecommunications  equipment 
where  government  is  a  large  buyer,  there's 
sometimes  been  a  domestic  war  chest  to  fi- 
nance unfairly  priced  exports. 

But  collusion  among  producers  to  keep 
domestic  prices  high  has  never  been  wide- 
spread, and  internal  price  competition  be- 
tween Japanese  companies  has  typically 
been  as  rough  as  in  the  U.S.  In  fact,  In  sev- 
eral Industries  Japanese  firms  have  to  de- 
pend on  exports  to  keep  Income  statements 
healthy.  Japanese  auto  producers  have  for 
years  earned  higher  profits  on  U.S.  sales  than 
on  domestic  volume. 

Despite  close  ties  between  enterprises, 
banks  and  government  ministries,  it's  no 
longer  proper  to  characterize  Japanese  firms 
as  highly  leveraged  and  thinly  profitable.  To- 
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day.  most  leading  Japanese  manufacturers 
resemble  their  U.S.  counterparts  in  capital- 
ization and  real  return  on  assets.  General 
Motors  and  Toyota  both  have  negligible  debt. 
The  number  twos — Ford  and  Nissan — have 
some.  The  number  threes — Clirysler  and  Toyo 
Kogyo — have  a  lot. 

Some  American  firms  are  now  making  long- 
term  Investments  that  may  well  put  them  in 
a  stronger  position  relative  to  the  Japanese. 
In  particular,  a  number  of  multinationals 
are  beginning  to  coordinate  their  world-wide 
operations  on  a  global  scale.  Traditionally 
the  foreign  production  and  sales  operations 
of  American  multinationals  have  been  fairly 
independent,  with  considerable  regional  de- 
centralization. Pew  American  multina- 
tionals— IBM  and  Caterpillar  are  notable  ex- 
ceptions— really  tried  to  exploit  the  econ- 
omies of  scale  made  possible  by  their  global 
scope. 

The  Japanese,  by  contrast,  have  been  able 
to  benefit  from  global  economics.  Partly  be- 
cause of  the  undervalued  yen  and  financial 
constraints,  partly  because  of  an  ethnocen- 
tric management  style,  Japanese  firms  have 
until  recently  made  few  major  manufactur- 
ing investments  overseas.  They  simply  ex- 
ported and  coordinated  global  operations  by 
keeping  everything  at  home  except  the  telex 
machines. 

Now  American  producers  are  beginning  to 
organize  their  research  and  development, 
product  design,  component  manufacture  and 
assembly  and  financing  on  a  systematic, 
worldwide  basis.  This  requires  considerable 
Investment  and  increases  some  risks,  but  as 
General  Motors  is  showing,  it  can  lower  costs. 

For  years,  OM's  domestic  and  European 
car  operations  were  mainly  independent; 
U.S.  cars  were  designed  and  made  at  home. 
And  since  GM's  U.S.  volume  in  four-cylinder 
subcompact  cars  was  only  about  one  quarter 
of  Toyota's  domestic  production,  OM's  costs 
were  higher  at  any  Toyota  wage  rate.  Now 
GM  Is  internationalizing,  and  its  combined 
European  and  American  four-cylinder  sub- 
compact  volume  is  close  to  Toyota's.  With 
common  design  and  component  supply,  GM 
should  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  com- 
pete in  small  cars. 

So  Amerlc<\ns  should  resist  thinking  about 
Japan  in  terms  of  old  cliches.  Most  of  the 
traditional  advantages  of  Japanese  companies 
are  either  weakening  or  are  open  to  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. The  Japanese  are  demanding  com- 
petitors. But  U.S.  firms  can  and  do  meet  their 
challenge. 

ARE  WE  TALKING  SO  FAST  WE 
CAN'T  HEAR  WHAT  THE  FACTS 
ARE  SAYING? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker.  If  there 
is  one  issue  on  which  there  is  universal 
agreement  in  American  politics,  it  is  that 
we  need  to  conserve  energy.  Liberals, 
conservatives,  Democrats,  Republicans — 
all  speak  the  rhetoric  of  conservation. 
Some  even  insist  that  what  we  need  is  a 
good  stiff  tax  on  gasoline  so  that  even 
more  will  be  conserved.  After  all,  we  are 
told,  Americans  are  energy  gluttons,  our 
use  of  energy  is  increasing  and  some- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
that  argument,  writes  Richard  Corrigan 
in  a  recent  issue  of  National  Journal :  It 
is  not  based  on  facts.  The  facts  are  these : 

Consumption  of  gasoline  is  running  as 
much  as  10  percent  below  last  year's 
pace; 

The  "national  energy/GNP  ratio"  has 


plimged  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  post- 
war era. 

In  short,  it  would  seem  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  already  conserving  en- 
ergy. If  this  is  true,  should  we  not  admit 
it  and  see  what  this  phenomenon  means 
for  the  future  of  our  energy  needs  in- 
stead of  spouting  exhortations  about  the 
allegedly  greedy  American  consumer? 
Maybe  we  should  direct  some  of  the 
rhetorical  energy  to  getting  some  oil  out 
of  the  ground — ^now. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "Conservation  Rhetoric."  from 
the  National  Journal.  February  2.  1980: 
Conservation  Rhetoric 

Two  drunks  stumbled  past  a  church  early 
one  Sunday  morning  as  the  church  bells 
chimed. 

"Ain't  them  bells  pretty?"  one  asked. 

"Huh?"  his  buddy  answered. 

"I  said  don't  them  bells  sound  nice?" 

"What  say?" 

"I  said.  Don't  you  like  them  bells?" 

"Can't  hear  you.  Them  damn  bells  are 
making  too  much  noise." 

So  far,  the  talk  about  energy  policy  by  the 
presidential  candidates  Is  about  as  enlight- 
ening as  this  exchange  between  the  two 
drunks. 

The  candidates  are  speaking  out  about  the 
necessity  of  conserving  energy — even  as,  all 
around  them,  people  are  doing  Just  that. 

President  Carter  first  threatens  to  slap 
quotas,  then  fees,  on  oil  Imports  If  the  flow 
Is  not  reduced.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
D-Mass.,  says  the  time  Is  at  hand  to  Impose 
gasoline  rationing.  Rep.  John  B.  Anderson, 
R-ni..  Is  praised  for  political  courage  for  ad- 
vocating a  50-cent8-a-gallon  tax  on  gasoline. 

Meanwhile,  consumption  of  gasoline  is 
running  as  much  as  10  percent  below  the 
year-ago  pace.  Storage  tanks  are  brimming 
with  crude  oil  because  of  slack  demand.  And 
the  Energy  Department  calculates  that  the 
national  energy/GNP  ratio — the  total 
amount  of  energy  consumption  measured 
against  the  gross  national  product — has 
plunged  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  postwar 
era.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1979,  this  Index 
fell  to  50.44  British  thermal  imlts  per  doUar 
of  GNP. 

What  such  numbers  show  Is  that  the  na- 
tion Is  getting  by  with  less  energy.  Including 
oil,  than  anyone  would  have  guessed  likely. 
Conservation  Is  being  practiced  on  a  wide 
scale,  because  both  sluggish  economic  condi- 
tions and  rising  prices  have  checked  demand. 

Exhortations  by  the  candidates  against 
wasting  energy  really  seem  gratuitous  under 
these  circumstances.  And  the  imposition  of 
import  fees,  rationing  coupons  or  higher 
taxes,  all  designed  to  push  demand  for  oU 
even  lower,  might  well  cause  more  trouble 
than  It  would  cure. 

If  Imports  were  rising  out  of  control,  such 
steps  might  be  warranted.  But  In  fact,  oil 
Imports  have  been  edging  down  over  the  past 
two  years  and  the  Indications  are  that  this 
trend  will  continue. 

When  the  candidates  talk  about  the 
perilous  dependence  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  on  the  oil  fields  around  the  Persian 
Gulf,  It  Is  also  worth  keeping  In  mind  that 
oil  production  from  other  sources  Is  picking 
up  quite  nicely.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC) ,  those  outeide  the  Persian  Gulf 
whose  output  has  spurted  upward  over  the 
past  year  Include  Nigeria  and  Venezuela. 

Non-OPEC  nations  meanwhile  are  register- 
ing Impressive  gains.  Output  from  those 
countries  has  risen  from  about  14  mlUlon 
barrels  a  day  In  1976  to  about  18  million  bar- 
rels today,  with  Britain,  Mexico,  Canada  and 
Norway  making  the  largest  new  contribu- 
tions. Non-OPEC  and  non-oommunlat  na- 
tions, Including  the  United  States,  currently 


are  producing  about  60  percent  as  much  oil 
as  the  OPEC  members. 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal  predicts  that  U.8.  de- 
mand for  oil  will  average  18  million  barrels 
a  day  this  year,  a  drop  of  2.7  percent  from 
the  1979  level.  The  drop  in  demand  will  reault 
In  a  cut  In  oU  Imports  because  domestic 
production  will  hold  even,  the  magazine  says. 

Predicting  a  further  drop  this  year  la  gaoo- 
Une  demand,  the  magazine  estimates  that 
gasoline  consumption  will  be  more  than  half 
a  million  barrels  a  day  below  the  1978  level, 
a  decline  of  7.5  percent  over  a  two-year  span. 

Imports  will  average  7.7  million  barrels  a 
day.  the  magazine  says,  meeting  Carter's 
celling  of  8.2  million  barrels  with  room  to 
spare. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  Is  not  of  vital  strategic  Interest  to  the 
United  States  and  other  oU-lmportlng  na- 
tions that  need  oil  from  that  comer  of  the 
world.  But  It  Is  noteworthy  that  efforts  to 
Increase  production  outside  of  that  region 
are  achieving  steady  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  candidates  speak 
of  the  notion  that  the  United  States  should 
seek  some  sort  of  energy  alliance  with  Mexico 
and  Canada,  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect 
those  neighbors  to  offer  energy  at  bargain 
prices.  Mexico  and  Canada  already  are  charg- 
ing higher  prices  than  OPEX^  members  on 
their  sales  of  oil  to  U.S.  customers. 

Even  the  U.S.  government,  for  that  matter, 
has  been  auctioning  oil  lately  In  the  MO-a- 
barrel  range,  well  above  the  OPEC  figure. 
These  sales  Involve  oil  from  government-held 
fields  that  goes  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Thus  when  the  Carter  Administration 
complains  about  the  latest  price  hikes  by 
the  OPEC  nations.  It  Is  getting  a  share  of 
the  gravy,  as  Is  everyone  else  with  oil  to 
peddle. 

There  Is  a  certain  Inconsistency  In  U.S.  en- 
ergy policy  on  display  here,  which  Is  also 
evident  In  the  President's  latest  economic 
report.  The  report  speaks  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide government  subsidies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuels  because  of  the  risks 
facing  private  Investors. 

The  deepest  threat,  the  report  explains.  Is 
that  companies  might  Invest  In  high-cost 
synthetic  fuel  plants,  only  to  lose  their  shirts 
because  OPEC  cuts  the  price  of  oil.  This  is 
a  concern  that  has  troubled  energy  policy 
makers  for  the  past  half-dozen  years  as  they 
have  tried  to  decide  whether  OPEC's  prices 
are  really  too  high  or  need  to  stay  high  to 
assure  more  competition,  and  It  Is  a  question 
that  the  candidates  ought  to  be  considering. 

When  the  presidential  candidates  express 
their  views  on  nuclear  power,  It  also  seems 
that,  all  around  them,  a  moratorium  Is  al- 
ready In  effect  of  what  they  might  say  about 
It. 

Orders  for  new  reactors  have  dwindled  to 
virtually  zero,  and  plants  that  have  been 
scheduled  to  come  on  line  are  constantly 
being  canceled  or  deferred.  In  this  field  too, 
it  seems  that  conditions  are  changing  faster 
than  the  energy  policies  that  Presidents,  or 
would-be  Presidents,  can  enunciate. 


DR.  MARTIN  ANDERSON'S  CALL  FOR 
A  STRONG  RESERVE  FORCE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker,  in  a 
time  of  crisis  we  get  more  than  our  share 
of  cries  of  alarm  and  emotional  re- 
sponses. But  rarely  do  we  get  clear  think- 
ing, forcefully  expressed  and  based  on 
factual  data. 

This  is  why  a  recent  article  by  I^. 
Martin  Anderson,  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  so  important.  Anderson,  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Instltuticm 
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at  Stanford  University,  was  a  member  of 
the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
which  created  the  All-Volimteer  Force 
concept.  He  is  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  military  manpower  and  offers  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  he  addresses. 
Wherever  you  may  stand  on  the  issue  of 
the  draft,  registration  and  the  Volunteer 
Army  Martin  Anderson's  article  is  well 
worth  reading. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Build  Up  the  Reserves,  Not 
Registration  Lists"  by  Martin  Anderson, 
the  Washington  Post,  February  3,  1980: 
BuiLB  Up  the  REsntvEs,  Not  Recistkation 
Lists 
(By  Martin  Anderson) 

President  Carter's  call  to  "begin  registra- 
tion" for  the  military  drsift  was  obviously  a 
part  of  his  effort  to  send  the  Soviets  a  mes- 
sage about  our  concern  for  their  naked  ag- 
greesiop  In  Afghanistan.  But  in  this  case  he 
Is  sending  Moscow  the  wrong  message. 

Carter  la  right  in  his  belated  recognition 
of  the  potential  military  threat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  poses  to  world  peace  and  to  our 
own  security.  But  taking  down  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  young  people  of  America 
under  the  threat  of  five  years  in  jail  or  a 
(10,000  fine  Is  a  weak  and  possibly  dangerous 
response. 

What  the  Soviets  would  understand  is  a 
clear,  effective  move  to  strengthen  the  com- 
bat capability  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Registration  does  not  do  this. 
Rather,  If  enacted.  It  could  easily  lull  us  Into 
a  truly  dangerous  state  of  complacency. 

If  there  ever  was  a  sudden  threat  to  our 
national  security,  any  form  of  a  military 
draft  would  be  virtually  worthless.  Even 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  young 
men  and  young  men  neatly  typed  on  com- 
puter printouts.  It  would  take  at  least  three 
to  four  months  to  contact  them.  Induct  them 
and  hastily  train  them — If  the  training  fa- 
cilities were  ready.  Without  advance  regis- 
tration. It  would  take  a  few  weeks  longer. 
The  end  result — with  or  without  registra- 
tion— would  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
teenage  soldiers,  some  serving  reluctantly, 
most  with  no  experience  and  little  training, 
flooding  Into  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces 
many  months  too  late. 

As  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
noted  in  Its  report  to  the  president  and  the 
Congress  on  April  19,  1976:  "The  changing 
nattire  of  war  and  its  technology  will  not 
allow  for  any  lengthy  period  of  time  for  na- 
tional mobilization  for  a  major  conflict.  Th\is, 
the  national  security  relies  on  the  ability 
to  mobUlze  our  reserve  forces  from  a  peace- 
time 'citizen  soldiers'  status  to  a  combat- 
ready  status  In  a  relatively  short  time." 

What  Is  vital  to  our  national  security  Is 
a  large,  well-trained  reserve  force,  one  that 
Is  really  ready,  one  that  can  be  called  into 
service  In  a  matter  of  days  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Registration  for  the  draft  would  not  do 
this,  but  It  will  do  something  else.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  seems  to  be  held  by 
many  in  the  upper  ranks  of  government,  the 
academic  world  and  the  media  is  that  our 
all-volunteer  force  has  problems,  especially 
In  the  reserves,  and  that  the  military  draft 
will  solve  them.  Half  of  that  wisdom  Is 
true.  We  have  severe  problems,  particularly 
In  the  reserves.  We  should  have  1  million 
men  and  women  in  the  active  reserves;  we 
have  about  800,000.  There  shoiild  be  700,000 
members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve:  we 
have  about  200,000.  But  the  draft,  or  Its  ad- 
vance proxy,  reglatratlon,  will  not  solve  these 
deficiencies  in  a  timely  or  sensible  fashion. 

As  Richard  Danzig,  the  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
reserve   affairs   and   logistics,   suted   a   few 


weeks  ago,  "although,  if  constantly  updated, 
peacetime  registration  would  give  tis  a  ready 
list  of  people  that  we  could  call  instantly  in 
an  emergency,  I  think  our  capacity  to  call 
them  would  exceed  our  ability  to  begin 
training  ...  we  would  not  be  able  to  ac- 
cept draftees  within  the  first  weeks  of  an 
emergency  mobilization." 

The  danger  is  that  so  many  people  sin- 
cerely believe  that  our  military  manpower 
problems  can  be  solved  by  the  draft.  If  re- 
gistration is  enacted,  they  will  view  this  as 
leading  directly  to  the  relnstltution  of  the 
draft,  sigh  contentedly  and  turn  their  ef- 
forts and  talents  to  solving  other  problems. 
The  passage  of  a  draft  registration  law  will 
only  give  a  false  sense  of  security  to  our 
people  and  to  many  of  our  political  leaders. 
It  will  be  used  as  a  reason  by  some,  and  as  an 
excuse  by  others,  for  not  taking  the  hard 
steps  that  will  strengthen  our  reserve  forces 
to  the  point  where  they  can  effectively  back 
up  our  active  forces. 

It  will  also  give  a  false  signal  to  the  So- 
viets. The  political-military  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  tmderstands  and  respects  mili- 
tary power.  They  are  fully  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  military  capability 
of  computer  lists  as  potential  additions  of 
yoimg.  Inexperienced  draftees  and  that  of  a 
significantly  strengthened  reserve  force. 
They  win  view  registration  more  as  a  stamp- 
ing of  QUI  feet  than  as  a  shouldering  of 
arms.  And  they  will  act  accordingly. 

What  we  should  do  Is : 

Immediately  bring  our  active  forces  up 
to  full  combat  capability.  While  our  active 
forces  are  very  close  to  their  targeted  man- 
power levels,  the  quality  of  their  weapons 
and  other  equipment — Including  tanks, 
planes  and  ships — often  falls  far  short  of  the 
military  needs  of  the  1980s. 

Announce  that  from  now  on  the  re- 
serves are  serious  business,  not  a  paid  rou- 
tine gambol.  Anyone  staying  in  the  reserves 
or  the  National  Guard  should  fully  realize 
that  in  the  event  of  a  military  threat  to  this 
country  they  will  be  called  first  to  supple- 
ment our  active  forces.  And  that  they  will 
be  called  regardless  of  whether  they  are  mar- 
ried, have  children  or  know  a  congressman. 

Arm  the  reserves  and  National  Guard  with 
modem  weaponry  and  other  equipment  that 
is  fully  comparable  to  what  the  active  forces 
will  have. 

Take  steps  to  encourage  more  people  to 
Join  the  reserves  and,  for  those  already  serv- 
ing, to  reenllst.  These  steps  should  Include 
Improved  recruiting  efforts,  competitive 
levels  of  pay,  reenlistment  bonuses  and  Im- 
proved management  of  our  current  reserve 
forces.  For  example,  current  planning  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  assumes  that  only 
70  percent  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserves 
would  show  up  If  we  mobilize.  This  percent- 
age could  be  Increased  significantly  If  as- 
signments were  made  in  advance  and  ad- 
dresses were  kept  current.  Some  of  these 
relatively  simple  measures  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  taken,  but  there  Is  still  vast 
room  for  Improvement. 

Institute  an  effective  program  of  lateral 
entry  into  the  armed  forces  so  that  more 
mature  men  and  women,  from  their  late  30s 
through  their  40s,  and.  in  special  cases,  up  to 
66,  can  enlist  for  a  period  of  time — both  In 
the  active  forces  and  the  reserve  forces.  This 
could  provide  the  armed  forces  with  a  po- 
tential pool  of  talented  people  that  could  be 
utilized  in  many  positions,  and  could  reduce 
their  almost  total  reliance  on  people  coming 
up  through  the  ranks.  Further,  it  is  the  one 
effective  way  to  ensure  that  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  military  do  not  become  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  our  society. 

And,  finally,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  address  the  nation  and  explain 
clearly  and  comprehensively  exactly  why  he 
feels  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
Is  such  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  the 


United  States.  The  history  of  this  country's 
response  to  a  call  to  arms  shows  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  turned  out  In  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  when  they  felt  their  coimtry 
was  threatened  and  they  believed  that  our 
cause  was  Just.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  this  wotild  not  also  be  the  case  to- 
day. If  the  only  way  we  can  Induce  our  citi- 
zens to  participate  In  the  defense  of  this 
country  Is  to  threaten  them  with  five  years  In 
Jail  or  a  stiff  fine,  then  our  leadership  has 
failed  to  convince  them  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  the  validity  of  the  course 
of  action  proposed  to  deal  with  It. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  registration  law 
woiild  diminish  our  national  security  by  In- 
creasing the  chances  that  our  reserve  forces 
will  be  left  In  limbo,  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  strengthen  them  the  most.  It  would  In 
time  lead  to  a  new  military  draft,  one  that 
would  almost  certainly  Include  women.  And 
it  would  call  into  question  the  commitment 
this  nation  made  almost  a  decade  ago  when 
we  decided  to  raise  an  armed  force  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  on  which  this  country  was  founded. 

If  we  really  wish  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
move  m  Afghanistan,  let  us  do  it  directly  by 
arming  and  training  a  combat-ready  active 
and  reserve  force  that  is  second  to  none.  Let's 
forget  about  making  lists. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  February  11  and  12.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Spellhan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Snyder  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  Monday,  February  11.  1980. 
on  account  of  Ulness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  February  11  through 
February  13.  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for 
February  11  through  13,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  WnriE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  February  11  through  13.  on 
account  of  a  necessary  absence. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright)  .  for  February  11 
through  13.  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santini)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hanley.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Deckard)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Tatjke. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santini)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Gudger. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Waxhan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.    Skelton. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuoGER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Braoemas. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1386.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor; 

S.  1429.  An  act  to  extend  the  Museum 
Services  Act  for  2  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor; 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation;  and 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  May 
1, 1980,  as  "National  Save  the  Children  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    GUDGER.    Madam    Speaker.    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn, 
■nie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 


(at  3  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. February  12,  1980,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3437.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  1979  annual  report 
on  the  Nati(Ai's  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  activities,  pursuant  to 
section  1410  of  PubUc  Law  96-113;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3438.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative  re- 
port on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  February  1,  1980,  pursuant 
to  section  1014(e)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344 
(H.  Doc.  No.  96-264);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3439.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces. 

3440.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  officers 
and  employees  of  Federal  contract  research 
centers  whose  compensation  paid  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds  during  calendar  year  1979  exceeded 
that  for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2369  (93  Stat.  818); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3441.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  a  report  covering  fiscal 
year  1979  on  design  and  construction  super- 
vision, inspection,  and  overhead  fees  charged 
by  the  construction  agents  for  military  con- 
struction projects  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Defense  agencies,  pursuant  to 
section  604  of  Public  Law  96-125;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3442.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  81-686;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3443.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his  In- 
tention to  Issue  an  Executive  order  extend- 
ing for  an  additional  year  the  waiver  of  the 
application  of  restrictions  governing  the  re- 
transfer  or  reprocessing  of  nuclear  fuel  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom), 
pursuant  to  section  126a.  (2)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (92  Stat. 
133):   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3444.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's  in- 
tention to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Denmark  for  permission  to  trans- 
fer certain  UJS.-orlgln  defense  articles  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3446.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  cn-ientatlon  and  language 
training  for  members  of  families  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel assigned  abroad,  pursuant  to  section 
406(b)  of  Public  Law  96-426:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3446.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Department  of  State  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Years  1980  and  1981  to  pro- 
vide additional  authorization  for  fiscal  year 


1980,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cmnmlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3447.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide addltonal  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1081,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3448.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Malaysia  (Transmittal  No.  80-43).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3449.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller- Adminis- 
tration), transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  piusuant  to  6  UB.C. 
662a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3460.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller- Adminis- 
tration), transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty during  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3461.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  the  Commission  will  be  unable  to 
render  a  final  decision  In  Docket  No.  37083 
(Sub-No.  6) ,  Increased  rates  on  coal,  L.  &  N. 
Railroad,  May  1979,  within  the  7-month  time 
limit,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10707(b)  (1):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3462.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Conunlsslon  will  be  unable 
to  render  a  final  decision  In  Docket  No. 
37246,  Increased  Rates  on  Coal,  Midwestern 
Railroads,  August  1979,  and  six  related  sub- 
proceedlngs  within  the  7-month  time  limit, 
pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10707(b)(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3453.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  positions  In  grades 
OS-16.  GS-17,  and  OS-E18.  in  his  Office  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  B  UB.C 
6114(a) :  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

3464.  A  letter  fnMn  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Chester  Creek 
Basin,  Pa.,  in  response  to  resolution  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  on  December  2,  1971  and  November 
2.  1971,  respectively;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3455.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  1978  annual  status  report  showing 
the  location,  space,  costs,  and  status  of  each 
public  building,  the  construction,  alteration, 
or  acquisition  of  which  Is  to  be  under  au- 
thority of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969, 
and  which  was  uncompleted  as  of  the  date  of 
the  last  report,  pursuant  to  section  11(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-249:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3456.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  dis- 
closure to  guarantee  agencies  of  address  in- 
formation of  students  who  have  defaulted  on 
guaranteed  student  loans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

3457.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Railway  Association,  transmitting  the  asso- 
ciation's proposed  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1981  administrative  expenses,  pursuant 
to  section  202(g)(2)  of  PubUc  Law  93-338; 
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jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3458.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Intelligence  and 
Intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
tirement and  disability  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Per- 
manent Select   Committee   on   Intelligence. 

3459.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  AV-8B  aircraft  pro- 
gram and  the  need  for  a  decision  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  whether  the  pro- 
gram should  continue  (PSAD-80-23,  Feb.  8. 
1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

3460.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  emphasize  ground  support  equip- 
ment standardization  and  suggestions  for 
reducing  unnecessary  equipment  prolifera- 
tion (LCD-80-30,  Feb.  7,  1980);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Armed  Services. 

3461.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  status,  potential,  and  alterna- 
tive Federal  strategies  for  development  of 
magnetohydrodynamlcs  for  generating  elec- 
tricity from  coal  (EMD-80-14,  Feb.  11,  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Science  and  Technology. 


February  11,  1980 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Report  on  Allocation  of  Budget  Totals  for 
Fiscal  Year  1980  (Rept.  No.  96-751).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ATKINSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bailet)  : 

H.R.  6472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  from  requiring  motor  vehicle 
Inspection  and  maintenance  until  such  time 
as  each  new  motor  vehicle  is  required  to  be 
separately  tested  for  compliance  with  emis- 
sion standards  before  Its  sale  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

H.R.  6473.  A  bill  to  eliminate  a  privilege 
that  permits  Incumbent  House  Members  to 
convert  stockpiled  campaign  funds  to  per- 
sonal use  upon  their  retirement  and  to 
eliminate  a  privilege  that  permits  Senators 
to  use  campaign  and  other  contributed  funds 
to  supplement  their  official  office  apcounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE : 

HJl.  6474.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations  to  review  services 


covered  und«:  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  6475.  A  bill  to  improve  the  cotton  re- 
search and  promotion  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AJgriculture. 
By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
HJt.  6476.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  January  28,   1980   (H.  Doc.  96- 
259)  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  6477.  A  bUl  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  January  28,  1980  (H.  Doc.  96- 
259)  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  McKAY: 
H.R.  6478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McKAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weight,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaslca,  Mr.  Ritdd,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Bur- 
GENER,  Mr.  KocovsEK,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Dttncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
Mr.  RoYER,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Gbamm,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
GOLDWATER,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  McCormack, 
and  Mr.  Kramer)  : 
H.R.  6479.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  special 
venue  provisions  in  cases  relating  to  the  en- 
vironment; to  the  Coriimlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS. 
H.R.  6480.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1203  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1978;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Udall) : 
H.R.  6481.  A  bill  to  revise  requirements 
under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  relating 
to  acreage  limitations,  equivalency,  and  resi- 
dency, to  provide  for  approval  of  repayments 
contracts  and  written  representations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Coelho,    Mr.    Ottinoer,    Mr.    For- 
SYTHE.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  EvANs  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKl,  Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Woli>e,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  KiLOEE,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Luken, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Blanchabd,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   277.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  established  In  Greece  a  per- 
manent site  for  the  summer  Olympic  games; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.   Res.   574.   Resolution  providing  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance  and   Improvement   of  ongoing   com- 
puter services  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  Investigation  of  additional  com- 
puter services  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  provide  computer  support  to 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 

H.  Res.  575.  Resolution  dismissing  the 
election  contest  against  Anthony  Claude 
Leach,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  576.  Resolution  dismissing  the 
election  contest  against  Thomas  Daschle; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

340.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
relative  to  supporting  the  call  for  a  V.S. 
boycott  of  the  1980  summer  Olympics  in 
Moscow;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

341.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  requesting  that 
Congress  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  wUl 
protect  the  life  of  all  human  beings.  In- 
cluding unborn  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

342.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  re- 
quirements that  persons  receiving  disability 
social  security  beneflu  wait  2  years  for  medi- 
cal assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

343.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  CaroUna,  relative  to 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  emer- 
gency Farm  Bureau  policy  for  1980,  relating 
to  actions  which  could  be  talcen  as  a  result 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan; Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.    GONZALEZ    presented    a    bill    (HR 

6482)    for  the  relief  of  James  A.  Ferguson, 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  956 :  Mr.  Fithian. 

H.R.  1785:  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Deck- 
ARD,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Harsha,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hin- 
soN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Wolff, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.R.  1836:  Mr.  FrraiAN. 

H.R.  2220:  Mr.  Dougherty. 

HR.  2542 :  Mr.  Fowler. 

HR.  3611:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  5099:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Stump,  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Hinson, 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Madioan,  Mr.  Corraoa. 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  5143:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
FUQUA,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Mica. 

H.R.  6351:  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Royer,  Mr. 
WnrrTAKER,  Mr.  Badham,  and  Mr.  Ertel 

H.R.  5477:  Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Bingham. 

H.R.  5704:  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edgar  Mr 
Edwards   of    Oklahoma,    Mr.    Gingrich,    Mr. 


Harris,    Mr.    Heftel,    Mr.    McCormack,    Mr. 
Patten,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

HJl.  5785 :  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  5796:  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Bocgs, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Stack,  Mr. 
Coodlinc,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  islands, 
and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  5995.  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  TouNC  of 
Alaska. 

H.R.  6077:  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

H.R.  6154:  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  6249 :  Mr.  Dodo. 

H.R.  6316:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Rudd. 

HJl.  6374:  Iilr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Caster,  Mr. 
Heftel,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Marks,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren, Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Bubgener,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  BLANCHARD,  Mrs.  Perraro,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  La- 
Palce, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Macuire,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  Mattox.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Raball,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Golowater,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
and  Mr.  Folxt. 

H.J.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  D'AMoims, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Fauntboy,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Oi-iinger,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Nedzi,  and  Mr.  Stockman. 

H.J.  Res.  469:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  477:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Lu- 


jan, Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Porsythe,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
McDonald. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxiii,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  4119 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
—Page  18,  strike  out  lines  5  through  11,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  title, 
the  Board  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, (I)  establish  or  use  committees  or  as- 
sociations of  producers  and  make  payments 
to  them  to  cover  the  administrative  and 
program  expenses,  as  determined  by  the 
Board,  of  cooperating  In  carrying  out  this 
title,  (2)  contract  with  private  Insurance 
companies  and  reimburse  such  companies 
for  the  administrative  and  program  expenses 
incurred  by  them,  under  terms  and  pro- 
visions consistent  with  those  generally  pre- 
vailing in  the  Industry  and  respecting  rates 
of  compensation,  and  (3)  encourage  the  sale 
of  Federal  crop  insurance  through  licensed 
private  Insurance  agents  and  brokers  and 
give  the  insured  the  right  to  renew  said  In- 
surance for  successive  terms  through  such 
agents  and  brokers.  In  which  case  the  agent 
or  broker  shall  be  reasonably  compensated 
for  said  sales  and  renewals  recognizing  hla 
function  to  provide  continuing  services  while 
the  Insurance  is  in  effect.  The  Board  shall 
provide  such  agents  and  brokers  with  In- 
demnification, including  costs  and  reason- 
able attorney  fees,  from  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  for  errors  or  omis- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  or  its 
contractors  for  which  the  agent  or  broker  la 
sued  or  held  liable,  except  to  the  extent  the 
agent  or  broker  has  caused  the  error  or 
omission.". 

Page  19,  on  line  8,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
beginning  on  line  10,  immediately  after 
"species"  strike  out  all  through  the  end  of 
line  2,  page  20,  and  insert  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Page  21,  Immediately  after  the  end  of  the 
sentence  on  line  13,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"The  producer  may  elect  to  have  deleted 
from  the  Corporation's  policy  of  Insurance 
the  coverage  against  losses  caused  by  both 
hall  and  fire  and  to  obtain  coverage  therefor 
from  a  private  insurer.  Upion  notice  of  such 
election  in  writing  to  the  Corporation  and 
submission  of  evidence  of  such  substitute 


coverage  on  the  commodities  insured  by  the 
Corporation  In  an  amount  not  less  than  that 
provided  by  the  Corporation's  policy,  the  pro- 
ducer's premium  as  calculated  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  reduced  by  25  per  centum, 
but  not  to  exceed  the  premium  for  the  sub- 
stitute coverage." 

Page  21,  on  line  16,  immedUtely  After 
"coverage"  Insert  "on  the  Corporation's 
policy  of  Insurance". 

Page  22,  on  line  17,  Immediately  after 
"such  companies,"  insert  "and  reinsurers  of 
such  companies,  or"  and  on  line  21,  Im- 
mediately after  "the  Corporation"  insert, 
"Including  a  test  program  made  available,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  not  later 
than  the  1982  crop  year". 

Page  22,  at  the  end  of  line  21,  insert  the 
following : 

"In  order  to  provide  equity  among  pro- 
ducers purchasing  crop  insurance,  when- 
ever the  Corporation  provides  reinsurance 
under  this  subsection  to  any  such  Insurers, 
the  Corporation  shall  pay  a  portion  of  each 
producer's  premium  for  such  insurance  so 
reinsured.  Each  such  payment  shall  cover 
the  same  per  centum  of  the  premium,  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  regard- 
ing payments  of  premiums  for  crop  insur- 
ance on  commodities,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  for  Federal  partial 
payments  of  Federal  crop  Insurance  pre- 
miums. The  Corporation  shall  also  pay  op- 
erating and  administrative  costs  to  Insurers 
of  policies  on  which  the  Corporation  pro- 
vides reinsurance  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  costs  are  covered  by  appropriated 
funds  on  the  Corporation's  policies  of  In- 
surance. Insurers  of  policies  on  which  re- 
insurance Is  provided  shall  make  use  of  li- 
censed private  Insurance  agents  and  brokers 
on  the  same  basis  as  provided  for  policies  of 
the  Corporation  under  section  607(c)(3). 
— Page  27:  Beginning  on  line  14  strike  out 
all  through  Page  28  line  13  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  low  yield  and  the  prevented 
planting  disaster  payment  provisions  for 
rice,  upland  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
contained  In  sections  101(h)(4),  103(f)(6), 
l05A(b)  (2),  and  107A(b)  (2),  respectively,  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  which  are 
presently  effective  only  for  the  1978  and 
1979  crops,  shall  be  effective  as  weU  with 
respect  to  the  1980  and  1981  crops  of  such 
commodities.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  producers  on  a  farm  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  low  yield  or  prevented 
planting  disaster  payments  on  any  such 
commodity  for  the  1981  crop  year  If  the 
producers  elect  to  cover  their  acreage  of 
such  commodity  with  crop  insurance,  part 
of  the  premiums  for  which  is  paid  by  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  508(b)  or  508(e) 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SENATE— ^onrfai/,  February  11, 1980 

{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3. 1980) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Carl  Levin,  a  Sen- 
ator f r(Hn  the  State  of  Michigan. 


February  11,  1980 


February  11,  1980 


APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Macnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  11,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Macnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ijEVIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  TO  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  14.  1980 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
Thursday.  February  14. 1980.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Thereupon,  at  12:01  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  of  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1980,  until  Thursday,  February 
14,  1980,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 
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'POWER  OP  THE  PURSE" 
IMPLICATIONS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KKNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  keenly  protective  of  the 
appropriations  powers  it  possesses 
under  article  I,  section  9,  clause  7  of 
the  Constitution:  "•  •  •  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
consequences  of  appropriations  made 
by  law  •  •  •" 

This  "power  of  the  purse"  is  now 
being  threatened  in  the  courts  of  this 
land. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  soon  review 
constitutionality  of  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, which  restricts  the  use  of  medic- 
aid funds  for  abortions.  This  question 
occurs  in  the  Quern  against  Zbaraz 
case. 

The  Hyde  amendment  has  been  at- 
tached for  the  past  several  years  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  It 
has  always  been  offered  as  a  floor 
amendment,  pursuant  to  House  rule 
XXI  which  allows  amendments  to  ap- 
propriations bills  where  the  intent  is 
to  reduce  expenditures. 

The  Hyde  amendment,  thus,  repre- 
sents an  expressed  intention  of  Con- 
gress not  to  appropriate  funds  for 
abortions  under  medicaid  except  in 
sharply  limited  circumstances. 

After  the  enactment  of  a  Hyde 
amendment,  the  Treasury  has  no  au- 
thority to  allow  money  to  be  expended 
for  medicaid  abortions,  except  as  per- 
mitted by  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  Quern  against  Zbaraz,  plaintiffs 
have  requested  that  the  court  order 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  pay  for  all  medically 
necessary  abortions  regardless  of  the 
expressed  congressional  enactment  to 
the  contrary. 

Any  Judicial  order  to  expend  funds 
for  a  purpose  expressly  barred  by  the 
Congress  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
separation  of  goverrmiental  powers 
under  the  Constitution. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  on  the 
appropriateness  of  restricting  medic- 
aid funding  of  abortions,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  we  can  agree  that  it  is  im- 
perative for  the  Congress  to  take  every 
step  to  protect  its  "power  of  the 
purse." 

The  following,  which  appeared  in 
the  January  26,  1980,  National  Jour- 
nal, gives  further  insight  into  poten- 
tial problems  stemming  from  the 
Quern  against  Zbaraz  case. 


TmiO  COMGRESS  Haxds 

At  the  very  time  when  Congress  is  looking 
for  new  ways  to  improve  its  monitoring  of 
government  programs,  a  major  federal  court 
opinion  suggesta  that  ita  options  may  some- 
times be  narrower  than  it  thinks. 

The  ruling  holds  unconstitutional  the  con- 
troversial Hyde  amendment,  which  severely 
restricts  medicaid  reimbursements  for  abor- 
tions. More  important,  the  decision.  If  al- 
lowed to  stand,  could  put  Congress  In  a  legal 
straitjacket  when  it  tries  to  tinker  with  pro- 
grams, such  as  medicaid,  that  grant  broad 
rights  to  large  groups  of  people. 

The  restraint  on  Congress  is  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  places  a  high  value  on  assuring 
all  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Pending  a  possible  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Jan.  15  opinion  by  Judge  Jotin  F. 
DooUng  Jr.  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  may  make 
it  nearly  Impossible  for  Congress  to  deny 
federal  medicaid  grants  to  the  states  to  pay 
for  abortions.  Congress  only  alternatives— 
both  longshots— appear  to  be  to  repeal  the 
entire  medicaid  program  or  propose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  barring  abortion. 

Dooling's  action  is  an  important  reminder 
that  the  constitutional  framers  gave  Con- 
gress—and the  President— only  limited 
power  to  enact  laws  controlling  the  lives  of 
American  citizens.  Both  sides  in  Congress 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  opinion's  im- 
plications for  government's  ability  to  re- 
strict the  coverage  of  existing  or  proposed 
programs. 

Abortion  has  been  one  of  the  most  intrac- 
table issues  facing  Congress  in  recent  years. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  are  closely  di- 
vided over  whether  medicaid  funds  should 
be  permitted  for  abortions;  neither  side  has 
shown  much  inclination  to  consider  the 
philosophical  views  of  the  other.  The  result 
has  been  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  emo- 
tional and  moralistic  debates  that  change 
few  votes  and  do  little  to  achieve  a  compro- 
mise. What  has  made  the  battle  even  more 
cantankerous  is  that  the  proposals;  usually 
have  been  attached  to  appropriations  bills, 
often  seriously  delaying  the  routine  financ- 
ing of  agency  operations. 

Though  many  Members  surely  have  made 
some  political  mileage  on  the  issue,  Judge 
Dooling  said  their  efforts  basically  have 
been  a  waste  of  time.  He  said  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Henry  J.  Hyde,  R-HI.— which  bars  federal 
reimbursement  for  abortions  unless  the  life 
of  the  mother  is  endangered  or  the  pregnan- 
cy was  the  result  of  rape  or  incest— violates 
the  Supreme  Court's  1973  Judgment  that 
govenunent's  concern  for  the  health  of  the 
pregnant  woman  requires  the  states  to 
permit  women  to  receive  abortions  in  cer- 
tain circimistances. 

"The  medicttid-ellgible  woman  who  is 
pregnant  has  a  statutory  entitlement  to 
medical  assistance."  Dooling  wrote,  "and.  if 
her  pregnancy  becomes  a  problem  pregnan- 
cy, her  entitlement  extends  to  receiving  the 
medical  treatment  appropriate  to  her  medi- 
cal problem,  the  treatment  which  is  recom- 
mended by  her  attending  physician's 
Judgment." 

His  329-page  opinion  extensively  reviewed 
data  on  abortions  and  concluded  that  the 
Hyde  amendment,  by  making  It  difficult  for 
a  poor  woman  to  pay  for  an  abortion,  in- 


creases the  physical  dangers  to  the  mother 
by  delaying  her  recourse  to  an  abortion 
during  the  earliest  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
when  the  risk  is  smallest.  As  a  mult,  he 
said,  the  amendment  Impermiasibly  restricts 
the  medicaid  program,  which  is  designed  to 
assure  eligible  persons  adequate  basic 
health  services,  including  hospitalization 
and  doctors'  visits.  Abortion  is  such  a  basic 
health  service.  Dooling  found,  and  is  denial 
to  medicaid  recipients  would  undermine  the 
entire  program. 

Critics  contend  that  Dooling's  reasoning 
lacks  logic,  and  that  be  Is  Iiarring  Congress 
from  enacting  a  law  limiting  the  application 
of  an  earlier  law.  "I  don't  think  the  courts 
tiave  the  authority  to  tell  Congress  bow  it 
can  spend  money."  said  Gerald  E.  Bodell.  a 
New  York  City  attorney  who  represents 
Hyde.  "Congress  pays  what  it  wants  to  pay 
for."  He  said  that  Dooling's  decision  is  the 
clearest  court  challenge  in  many  years  to 
Congress'  spending  power. 

In  applauding  Dooling's  constitutional  ar- 
guments, abortion  supporters  emphasized 
his  contention  that  Congress  cannot  dis- 
criminate against  a  class  of  citizens,  in  this 
case  poor,  pregnant,  teenage  w(mi«L 

Because  the  opinion  holds  a  federal  law  to 
be  tmconstitutional.  the  Supreme  Court  can 
review  it  directly.  Dooling  delayed  his  deci- 
sion's effective  date  until  Feb.  15.  and  both 
sides  hope  that  the  Court  will  hear  argu- 
ments before  the  end  of  its  term  this  June. 
The' case  could  be  consolidated  with  a  feder- 
al court  decision  in  Illinois  that  overturned 
a  state  statute  similar  to  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment on  equal  protection  grounds. 

Predicting  what  the  Supreme  Court  will 
do  is  a  TiEky  business.  While  the  Court  tradi- 
tionally tries  to  avoid  direct  clashes  with 
either  Congress  or  the  President,  it  prob- 
ably wiU  have  to  confront  the  ELyde  amend- 
ment, because  of  both  the  great  public  In- 
terest in  the  case  and  its  own  abortion 
ruling  In  1973. 

Dooling's  decision  comes  at  a  time  of 
growing  political  strength  for  the  anti-abor- 
tion forces.  Sen.  Bob  Packwood.  R-Ore..  a 
leading  advocate  of  federal  support  for 
abortions,  said  that  if  the  highly  active 
"anti-choice  movement"  defeats  a  few  key 
incumbents  Uiis  year,  "then  not  only  will  we 
see  a  constitutional  amendment  pass  Con- 
gress in  1981  prohibiting  all  abortions,  we 
will  also  surely  see  a  decade  of  decline  for 
women's  rights  in  all  areas." 

The  prospective  Judicial  and  political  bat- 
tles pose  the  prospect  that  Senate  and 
House  Members  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
keep  the  abortion  debate  within  the  politi- 
.  cally  more  comfortable  confines  of  the  med- 
icaid program  and  the  relatively  powerless 
pregnant  teenagers  who  are  affected  by  it 
Rather  than  engaging  in  legislation  affect- 
ing spedfic  classes,  they  may  be  directly 
confronted  with  the  kind  of  broad  social 
questions  that  Congress  usually  is  reluctant 
to  consider. 

That  would  not  only  be  a  break  with  con- 
gressional tradition  but  also  a  threat  to 
medicaid  and  other  broad  federal  programs 
that  offer  aid  to  the  needy  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  details  of  their  need.* 


This   "bullet"  symbol   identifies   statements   or   insertiom  which   are   not  spoken   by   the  Member  oo   the   floor. 
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DEMOCRATIC  CLUB  HONORS 
PRANK  DUVENECK 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcALirounA 

nr  THE  HOUSS  OF  KEPRESERTATTVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasiire  to  rise  today  to 
salute  one  of  the  finest  people  I  know, 
Mr.  Frank  Duveneck.  Frank  is  being 
honored  at  a  testimonial  luncheon  by 
the  Democratic  Club  of  Santa  Clara 
County  on  February  15.  1980.  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  the  creation 
of  a  better  life  for  all  people. 

I  have  known  Frank  since  I  was  a 
young  boy.  During  the  World  War  II 
evacuation  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  from  the  west  coast,  Frank 
and  his  wife,  Josephine,  helped  to  ease 
the  hardship  and  pain  caused  by  the 
internment  of  my  family  and  friends. 
The  Duvenecks  cared  for  our  homes 
and  possessions  whUe  we  were  in- 
terned. They  protested  the  actions  of 
our  Govenmient.  They  were  true  be- 
lievers in  the  statement  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  says.  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equaL"  They 
were  advocates  for  human  and  civil 
rights  at  a  time  when  others  were  too 
preoccupied  to  care. 

In  addition,  Prank  has  opened  his 
home  to  the  youth  of  our  community. 
On  his  ranch,  he  has  provided  a  place 
for  city-raised  youth  to  come  and 
learn  about  our  environment,  raising 
animals,  and  the  natural  beauty  not 
apparent  in  the  city.  Frank  has  also 
created  a  hostel  on  his  ranch  which  is 
open  year  round  to  any  group  or  indi- 
vidual. 

Prank  has  always  been  there  when 
we  needed  him.  His  warmth  and  caring 
have  touched  many  people,  and  all 
who  know  him  agree  that  he  Is  a 
source  of  inspiration.  His  presence  in 
our  community  has  made  it  a  better 
place  to  live,  both  now  and  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Join  me  in  thanking  Frank  Du- 
veneck. May  we  continue  to  be  in- 
spired by  his  humanity  toward 
people.^ 


DEFENSE:  AMERICA'S  ALLIES 
SHOULD  DO  THEIR  SHARE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CAUPORlflA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiTRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
6.  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  addressed  themselves  to  an 
issue  that  ought  to  be  at  the  heart  of 
thi«  Nation's  debate  about  military  ex- 
penditures: "Why  don't  our  allies  do 
more?" 
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Are  our  aUies  spending  too  little? 
Are  we  spending  too  much?  I  would 
answer  "yes"  to  both  questions. 

The  CSM  editorial  mentions  a 
center  for  strategic  and  international 
studies  proposal  that  is  very  intrigu- 
ing, one  calling  for  an  interallied 
common  market  for  basic  military  in- 
dustries. If  it  will  save  all  of  us  money, 
let  us  look  at  it  closely. 

At  any  rate,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
last  two  sentences  of  the  editorial: 

But  sur^  collective  defense  means  a  col- 
lective sh&rins  of  the  cost  It  is  time  the 
west  Ehiropeans  and  others,  who  can  afford 
to  do  so,  begin  to  pull  their  own  weight. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dkpense:  Amekica's  Aixies  Should  Do 
Theih  Share 

America  seems  in  a  belligerent  mood  these 
days  as  cries  are  heard  for  a  stronger  US 
military  posture.  The  Carter  administration 
has  submitted  a  record  $158  billion  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  1981,  and  some  voices  in 
Congress  think  even  this  is  too  little.  The 
American  public,  for  its  part,  also  appears 
willing  to  support  a  bigger  military  effort  in 
the  face  of  growing  Soviet  adventurism. 

The  mood  may  be  understandable  but  It 
raises  a  fundamental  and  serious  question: 
how  can  the  United  States  continue  year 
after  year  to  expand  its  defense  capabUities. 
as  the  President  wants,  without  Incurring 
bigger  and  bigger  deficits  and  fueling  infla- 
tion? Put  another  way.  what  good  will  a  bol- 
stered military  postune  do  If  the  US  econo- 
my, the  foundation  of  America's  strength,  is 
increasingly  weakened?  By  1985,  the  admin- 
istration estimates,  defense  outlays  are  sup- 
posed to  reach  a  staggering  $225  billion.  Is 
the  American  public  willing  to  pay  for  thib 
(as  It  did  not  pay  in  taxes  for  the  cost  of  th.- 
Vietnam  war)? 

Whether  massive  Increases  in  mUltary 
spending  are  actually  needed  is  a  subject 
open  to  debate.  But,  in  any  case,  we  share 
the  view  of  those  who  believe  that  the  US 
cannot  be  expected  to  go  it  alone  in  meeting 
the  Soviet  challenge.  In  short,  it  is  time  for 
the  Western  and  Japanese  allies  to  play  a 
bigger  defense  role.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  after  all,  are  even  more  dependent 
on  Middle  East  oiL  They  have  as  much  If 
not  more  interest  In  resisting  Soviet  pene- 
tration of  the  Gulf  region.  Their  own  econo- 
mies, moreover,  are  by  and  large  strong— a 
strength,  it  should  be  added,  which  the  US 
was  Instrumental  in  building  up.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect,  in  these  days  of  a 
heightened  common  threat,  that  the  indus- 
trial democracies  work  more  closely  togeth- 
er? And  that  America's  allies  carry  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  for  defense?  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  thinks  so  and  we 
agree. 

The  fact  Is.  the  US  continues  to  spend  a 
greater  proportion  of  its  gross  national 
product  on  defense  than  do  Its  NATO  allies. 
The  figure  is  roughly  five  percent.  The  aver- 
age for  NATO,  according  to  London's  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  Is 
3.5  percent.  Canada,  for  Instance,  spends  1.8 
percent  of  lu  ONP  on  defense:  Denmark  2.4 
percent;  Prance  3.3  percent;  West  Germany 
3.4  percent;  Norway  3.2  percent.  Britain 
makes  the  best  showing  at  4.7  percent.  The 
Europeans,  moreover,  maintain  compara- 
tively smaller  ground  forces  than  the  US. 

Japan,  for  its  part,  spends  even  less  on  de- 
fense—under one  percent  of  GNP— even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  is  expanding  its 
presence  in  the  North  Pacific.  Constitution- 
al strictures  and  public  opinion  have  much 
to  do  with  the  restrained  Japanese  defense 
posture,  of  course.  But  even  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  increase  military  outlays  dra- 
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matlcally,  Japan  could  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  in  other  ways— by  providing 
economic  aid  to  Pakistan,  say.  A  nation 
Which  has  benefitted  generously  from 
American  largess  and  which  is  so  strong  eco- 
nomically ought  to  be  ready  for  enhanced 
responsibilities. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  huge  measure  of 
defense  cooperation  among  the  Western  and 
Asian  allies  does  not  already  exist.  It  does. 
But  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Thought 
should  be  given,  for  example,  to  proposals 
emanating  from  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  for  formation  of 
an  interallied  "common  market"  for  basic 
defense  Industries.  Says  the  CSIS  study:  "If 
America's  Atlantic  and  Pacific  allies  were 
equitably  and  collectively  sharing  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  defending  Europe,  defending 
the  Pacific,  and  defending  the  energy  life- 
lines in  between,  total  allied  military  ex 
penditures  would  be  47  percent  less  than 
the  Warsaw  Pact"  instead  of  slightly  larger, 
with  the  US  carrying  the  main  burden. 
Within  the  Pentagon,  too,  are  some  voices 
calling  for  a  total  pooling  of  allied  defense 
resources  and  elimination  of  often  costly 
competition  In  weapons  manufacture.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  US  would  have  to  be  more 
open  than  it  has  been  so  far  to  the  purchase 
of  European-made  equipment. 

In  any  case,  the  goal  of  the  US  should  be 
to  encourage  lU  allies  to  become  more  re- 
sponsible for  their  defense.  It  will  always 
stand  ready  to  come  to  their  help  In  the 
event  of  aggression.  But  surely  collective  de- 
fense means  a  collective  sharing  of  the  cost. 
It  is  time  the  West  Europeans  and  others, 
who  can  afford  to  do  so,  begin  to  pull  their 
own  weight.* 


PAUL  KURISKY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


or  MARTLAND 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Saturday,  February  9  it  wa.s  my 
honor  to  present  a  congressional  com- 
mendation to  Mr.  Paul  Kurisky,  a 
member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  859,  who 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  at 
only  14  years  of  age. 

Paul,  son  of  Jo  Ann  and  George 
Kurisky.  resides  in  Phoenix,  Md..  and 
attends  Calvert  Hall  High  School  on 
an  academic  scholarship.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  swimming,  tennis,  and  cross- 
country running  at  Calvert  HaU. 

Paul  has  advanced  through  various 
leadership  positions  in  Scouting,  in- 
cluding assistant  patrol  leader,  patrol 
leader.  Scribe,  and  assistant  senior 
patrol  leader. 

Awards  were  also  given  to  other 
troop  members: 

Chris  Benish— First  Class  and  First 
Aid  Merit  Badge. 

Nick  Ooimaris— first  Class  Scout. 

DavTdT?dIT^=^conJT^ass  Scout. 

Steve  Wlsel-First  Class  Scout. 

As  a  former  Boy  Scout,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating 
these  young  men  for  their  achieve- 
ments.* 
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ANALYSIS  OP  THE  FEDERAL  REV- 
ENUE SHARING  AND  FISCAL  AS- 
SISTANCE BinXiETS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PEKNSYLVANM 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Co- 
alition has  compiled  the  following 
analysis  of  the  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing and  fiscal  assistance  budgets  for 
fiscal  year  1981: 
Budget  Brief.  General  Revenue  Sharing 
highlights 

The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  embodies  policies  of 
fiscal  restraint  by  continuing  the  program 
at  $6.9  billion,  the  fiscal  1980  funding  level. 
According  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  this  repre- 
sents a  40  percent  decrease  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  revenue  sharing  dollars  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1972. 

The  president's  budget  would  renew  reve- 
nue sharing  for  state  and  local  governments. 
Earlier,  the  president  said  he  was  Inclined  to 
trim  the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
by  one-third,  eliminating  funds  that  went 
directly  to'state  governments. 

Interstate  differences  in  state  operating 
surpluses  indicate  that  elimination  of  the 
state  share  of  general  revenue  sharing 
would  have  resulted  in  severe  budgetary  dis- 
ruptions for  state  governments  in  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region.  At  least  77  per- 
cent of  the  siirplus  is  in  the  South  and 
West,  with  most  concentrated  on  a  few 
states:  Alaska,  California,  and  Texas.  Only 
23  percent  is  in  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region. 

BUDGET  SUMMAKY 
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The  President's  fiscal  1981  budget  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  embodies  policies  of 
fiscal  restraint  by  continuing  the  program 
at  $6.9  billion,  the  fiscal  1980  funding  level. 
According  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  this  repre- 
sents a  40  percent  decrease  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  revenue  sharing  dollars  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1972. 

The  president's  budget  would  renew  reve- 
nue sharing  for  state  and  local  governments. 
The  president's  previously  stated  position 
was  to  eliminate  the  $2.3  billion  going  di- 
rectly to  state  governments.  He  has  consist- 
ently supported  the  $4.9  billion  that  goes 
to  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  other  local 
governments. 

Under  the  president's  revenue  sharing 
reauthorization  proposal,  continued  state 
payments  would  be  contingent  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  commissions  on  intergovern- 
mental relations  in  the  states.  Many  exist- 
ing disparities  In  the  fiscal  conditions  of 
both  state  and  local  governments  are  deter- 
mined by  decisions  at  the  state  leveL  State 
constitutions  and  statutes,  for  example,  al- 
locate taxing  powers  and  spending  responsi- 
bilities  between  state   and   local   govem- 
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ments.  The  oommisaions  would  assess  these 
intergovernmental  systems  and  recommend 
ways  In  which  states  could  improve  and 
strengthen  the  fiscal  capacity  of  their  local- 
ities. States  would  be  expected  to  actk  on 
these  recommendations. 

The  president's  proposal  would  not 
change  the  allocation  formula  to  state  gov- 
ernments, but  it  would  slightly  modify  the 
allocation  fonhula  to  local  governments,  in- 
creasing payments  to  fiscally  strained  com- 
munities. In  addition,  the  program  would  be 
reauthorized  for  five  years  rather  than  four, 
as  in  the  past. 

Regional  implicationt 

The  need  for  continued  general  revenue 
sharing  to  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region  cannot  be 
overstated.  In  fact,  in  September  1979.  fear- 
ful that  regional  rivalries  might  Jeopardize 
renewal  of  the  program,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coali- 
tion Joined  the  Coalition  of  Northeastern 
Governors  and  the  Southern  Growth  Poli- 
cies Board  In  sending  a  letter  to  Treasury 
Secretary  G.  W^illiam  Miller,  calling  for 
reauthorization  of  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  with  no  major  changes  In  the 
basic  formula. 

Any  proposal  by  the  president  to  reduce 
the  $6.9  billion  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram would  have  had  serious  economic  im- 
plications for  many  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 

State  and  local  governments  in  the  North- 
east-Midwest region  receive  $3.3  billion  an- 
nuaUy  under  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program.  And  the  Northeast-Midwest  re- 
gion's per  capital  revenue  sharing  allocation 
Is  slightly  greater  than  allocations  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Northeast-Mid- 
west region's  per  capita  allocation  Is  $32.32, 
while  the  national  average  is  $31.27. 

The  distribution  of  funds  under  the  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  program  tends  to  redress 
imbalances  in  the  Interstate  distribution  of 
total  federal  outlays.'  The  Northeast-Mid- 
west region  receives  15  percent  more  under 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program  than 
it  would  if  an  equivalent  amount  were  allo- 
cated according  to  the  distribution  of  total 
federal  outlays. 

Interstate  differences  in  state  operating 
surpluses  also  indicate  that  elimination  of 
the  state  share  of  revenue  sharing  may  have 
resulted  in  severe  budgetary  disruptions  for 
state  governments  in  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region.  Proposals  to  eliminate  pay- 
ments to  state  governments  have  been 
predicated  on  forecasts  of  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  state  governments,  which  indicate 
that  state  governments  are  In  a  strong  fiscal 
position  compared  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment Projections  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association,  for  example,  show  an  ag- 
gregate operating  surplus  of  $4.3  billion  for 
state  govemmenta. 

This  process  of  fiscal  recovery,  however, 
has  not  been  uniform.  At  least  77  percent  of 
the  surplus  is  found  in  the  South  and  West, 
with  most  concentrated  in  a  few  states: 
Alaska,  CaUfomia,  and  Texas.  Only  23  per- 
cent is  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 

Furthermore,  projections  by  both  Data 
Resources,  Inc.  and  Chase  Econometrics, 
Inc.  expect  the  aggregate  operating  account 
on  state  governments  to  show  a  deficit  in 
1980. 


■  Since  outlays  Include  til  federal  spending,  these 
flgurea  do  not  represent  the  distribution  of  federal 
cranta-ln-ald.  If  the  fundi  "saved"  through  elimina- 
tion of  either  tbe  local  or  the  state  share  of  the 
program  were  invested  in  one  or  more  cateiorlcsJ 
aid  programs,  the  region's  share  would  depend  en- 
Urel7  on  the  aUocmUon  formula  adopted.  While  It  is 
possible  that  these  funds  eouM  be  reinvested  In  cat- 
ecorlcal  aid  procrams,  this  is  unlikely  In  the  cur- 
rent political  environment. 
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stale  impHcatUmi 
The  following  chart  shows  total  and  per 
capita  payments  for  state  aiu)  local  general 
revenue  sharing  in  fiscal  1980: 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  ALLOCATIONS  TO  STaFc  AnO 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  M  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 
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BtTDGET  Brief  Couiiterctcijcal  and 

Targeted  Fiscal  Assistance 

highlights 

The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  recom- 
mends a  fourfold  Increase  in  outlays  for 
countercyclical  and  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance, from  $250  million  in  fiscal  1980  to  $1 
billion  in  fiscal  1981.  This  level  of  funding 
should  accommodate  both  the  administra- 
tion's and  the  Senate's  countercyclical  pro- 
posals, under  the  president's  economic  as- 
sumptitona. 

If  unemployment  figures  projected  by 
Chase  Econometrics.  Inc.  are  used,  however. 
the  administration's  proposal  would  require 
$2.15  billion  and  the  Senate  biU  $1.9  bUUon. 
In  addition,  spending  In  fiscal  1981  for  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  would  range 
from  a  low  of  $1.1  billion  to  a  high  of  $2.1 
billion,  based  on  projections  by  major  pri- 
vate forecasters. 

Nevertheless,  the  president's  fiscal  1981 
budget  for  countercyclical  fiscal  assistance 
ahpuld  benefit  the  region  because 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  states  are 
predicted  to  "bear  the  brunt"  of  the  reces- 
sion. 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 
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Backgrmtnd 

Reqwnding  to  the  projected  downturn  in 
the  economy  and  accompanying  decreases 
in  income  and  increaaes  in  unemployment, 
the  President's  fiscal  1981  budget  recom- 
mends a  fourfold  increase  for  countercycli- 
cal and  targeted  fiscal  assistance  outlays, 
from  $250  mlllkm  In  fiscal  1980  to  $1  billion 
in  fiscal  1981. 

Countercyclical  programs  provide  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  help 
them  overcome  the  effects  of  recession  and 
avoid  layoffs,  service  cutbacks,  and  tax  in- 
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creases.  At  least  three  different  proposals 
now  are  before  the  Congress. 

The  administration  has  Introduced  a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  triggered  when  the 
nation's  unemployment  rate  exceeds  6.5  per- 
cent; assistance  then  would  be  provided  to 
State  and  local  governments  with  unem- 
ployment above  5  percent  The  Senate  has 
pa^ed  a  bill  which  differs  from  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  by  limiting  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  with  unem- 
ployment greater  than  6  percent.  In  late 
January,  the  House  will  vote  on  a  counter- 
cyclical bill  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  triggered  by  two  consecutive 
quarters  in  which  the  real  gross  national 
product  and  real  wages  and  salaries  de- 
clined. 

The  President's  fiscal  1981  budget  for 
cotmtercyclical  fiscal  assistance  should  ac- 
commodate both  the  administration's  and 
the  Senate's  proposals,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions.  If  unemploy- 
ment projections  by  Chase  Ek»no|netrics 
are  used,  however,  the  administration's 
countercyclical  proposal  would  require  $2.15 
billion  and  the  Senate's  $1.9  billion. 

No  projected  spending  level  for  the  House 
committee  bill,  under  the  President's  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  Is  avaUable.  Based  on 
projections  by  major  private  forecasters, 
spending  in  Hscal  1981  for  this  program  will 
range  from  a  low  of  $1.1  billion  to  a  high  of 
$2.1  billion. 

Reffional  implications 

Even  though  the  President's  fiscal  1981 
budget  for  countercyclical  fiscal  assistance 
may  not  provide  enough  funds  to  fully  meet 
the  needs  to  those  communities  which 
suffer  most  in  a  recession,  it  will,  on  oal- 
ance,  benefit  State  and  local  governments  in. 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 

Aimed  at  providing  a  cushion  against  the 
.expected  effects  of  a  recession,  countercycli- 
cal aid  means  the  difference  between  fiscal 
security  and  crisis  for  many  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

As  Treasiuy  Secretary  O.  William  Miller 
recently  told  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, "the  New  England.  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
East  North  Central  regions  are  expected  to 
bear  the  brunt"  of  the  recession.  Many  com- 
munities expected  to  be  hardest  bit  by  the 
current  economic  downturn  have  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  1974-75  recession.  These 
governments  continue  to  face  the  difflciilt 
task  of  providing  needed  social  services  from 
the  diminished  tax  base  of  a  stagnant  or  de- 
clining econcmiy. 

Chase  Econometrics  also  has  predicted 
that  Northeastern  and  lAidwestem  states 
will  suffer  more  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  recession.  Chase  expects  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  to 
average  0.7  percent  higher  than  the  naUon- 
al  average. 

In  response  to  this  economic  downturn, 
the  House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations reported  the  Antirecession  and  Tar- 
geted Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (.HM.  5980). 
which  amends  the  general  revenue  sharing 
act  by  adding  two  titles. 

The  flrat  title  authorizes  a  program  of 
antirecession  fiscal  assistance  to  state  and 
local  governments  that  have  had  two  quar- 
terly declines  in  real  wages  and  salaries.  Be- 
cause there  are  no  projections  for  real 
wages  and  salaries  by  state,  projections  of 
real  personal  Income  may  be  used  to  exam- 
ine bow  this  Utle  might  affect  the  region. 

Although  Chase  Econometrics,  Inc.  pre- 
dicta  that  real  income  will  continue  to  grow 
slowly  for  the  entire  nation,  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  wiU  experience  actual  de- 
clines In  real  income  during  1980.  See  Page  3 
of  this  report's  "Economic  Outlook"  section 
for  subregional  figures. 
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The  second  title  provides  $150  million  for 
a  program  of  targeted  fiscal  assistance  to 
hard-pressed  local  governments  that  have 
not  fully  participated  In  the  nation's  gener- 
al recovery  from  the  1974-1975  recession. 
Local  governments  in  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region  will  receive  59  percent  of  these 
funds. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  strong.  A 
program  of  fiscal  assistance  which  auto- 
matically responds  to  changes  in  economic 
conditions  at  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels  would  be  on  the  books  before  the 
onset  of  the  recession.  This  feature  will 
allow  state  and  local  governments  to  plan 
for  economic  stabilization  before  an  eco- 
nomic downturn  and-  help  them  avoid  lay- 
offs, service  curtailments,  and  tax  Increases. 
House  action  on  this  legislation  Is  expected 
in  late  January. 

State  implicatiotu 

The  following  table  gives  a  state-by-state 
breakdown  of  targeted  fiscal  assistance 
funds  in  fiscal  1980: 
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TARGETED  FISCAi.  ASSISTANCE  ALLOCATIONS  BY  STATE. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980 
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HIGHUGHTS 

The  president  is  requesting  $3.95  billion  In 
budget  authority  for  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Orant  (CDBO)  program,  a 
net  increase  of  $50  million  over  fiscal  1980 
levels.  In  addition,  the  president's  budget 
recommends  maintaining  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Orant  (UDAO)  program  at  its  ciurrent 
budget  authority  of  $875  million. 

It  is  Important  to  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region  that  the  dual-formula  approach  to 
fimdlng  for  the  CDBO  and  UDAO  programs 
be  retained  during  congressional  delibera- 
tions over  reauthorization  of  these  pro- 
grams during  19S0. 
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The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  calls  for 
$3.95  billion  in  budget  authority  for  the 
Community  Development  Block  Orant 
(CDBO)  program,  an  increase  of  $150  mil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  1980  level.  Unlike  previ- 
ous years,  however,  the  administration  did 
not  request  additional  budget  authority  for 
the  financial  settlement  of  projects  initiated 
under  earlier  categorical  programs,  making 
the  net  dollar  increase  in  funding  for  the 
CDBO  program  only  $50  million.  The  fiscal 
1981  budget  request,  therefore,  represents  a 
real  decrease  of  8.7  percent  in  overall  pro- 
gram funding. 

In  addition,  the  president's  budget  main- 
tains funding  for  the  Urt>an  Development 
Action  Orant  (UDAO)  program  at  its  fiscal 
1980  level  of  $675  million. 

Both  the  CDBO  and  UDAO  programs  are 
Integral  components  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's attempt  to  alleviate  physical  and 
economic  distress  by  stimulating  private  in- 
vestment and  commiuiity  revitalization  In 
areas  with  population  outmigration  or  stag- 
nating or  declining  tax  bases.  The  UDAO 
program  may  be  the  federal  government's 
most  innovative  economic  development  tool 
In  fiscal  1981,  for  example,  the  $675  mUllon 
authorized  luider  the  program  is  expected 
to  leverage  $4.2  billion  in  private  Invest- - 
ment.  a  six-to-one  ratio  of  private  to  public 
spending. 

Under  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  categorical  programs 
such  as  Model  atles  and  Urban  Renewal 
were  consolidated  into  the  CDBO  program. 
Communities  with  populations  of  more  than 
50.000  then  were  entitled  to  a  yearly  formu- 
la grant  based  upon  objective  need  factors. 
This  original  formula  tended  to  target  funds 
to  communities  experiencing  rapid  growth 
at  the  expense  of  those  suffering  economic 
decline.  During  congressional  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  program  in  1977,  a  second  for- 
mula was  added  to  take  into  account  prob- 
lems of  age  and  decline.  This  dual-formula 
approach  permits  flexibility  in  targeting 
funds  to  these  two  distinct  types  of  commu- 
nity development  needs. 

The  CDBO  and  UDAO  programs  are  part 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act.  as  amended  in  1977,  and  are  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Reffional  imtaicationt 

The  CDBO  program  underwent  major 
change  and  expansion  in  1977  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  second  formula  option,  creating 
the  present  dual  approach.  The  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  fought  hard  for  the  second 
option,  which  favors  older  communities 
with  aging  housing  stock  and  lower  rates  of 
population  growth,  and  benefited  greatly 
from  Its  passage.  Preserving  or  improving 
thU  formula  will  be  difficult  in  the  face  of 
expected  Southern  and  Southwestern  pres- 
sures. 

Because  of  the  UDAO  program's  success 
In  promoting  economic  development  with  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  federal  spending 
and  the  extreme  need  for  such  activities  in 
the  region,  the  reauthorization  of  this  pro- 
gram must  be  considered  to  be  of  major  im- 
portance. 
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state  imjaicatUnu 

The  following  chart  shows  the  extent  to 
which  N<»theastem  and  Midwestern  states 
will  benefit  from  the  CDfiO  program's  dual 
formula  In  1980: 

ESTIMATED  PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANT  (CD6G)  FUNDS  RESULTING 

FROM  THE  DUAL  FORMULA,  1980 
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CALVIN  SHORE 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  mssocu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Calvin  Shore  of 
Holden.  Mo.,  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  was  merely  repaying  an  old 
debt  last  month  when  he  pulled  a  21- 
month-old  child  from  an  abandoned 
well  and  thereby  saved  his  life.  Ironi- 
cally, Calvm  was  Just  about  the  same 
age  when  he  was  saved  from  drowning 
in  a  well  by  his  father.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  that  this  incident  is 
far  more  significant  than  the  repay- 
ment of  a  debt,  especially  in  these 
seemingly  very  selfish  times. 

Mr.  Shore  is  a  repairman  tet  the 
United  Telephone  Co.  and  was  work- 
ing outside  a  customer's  home  when 
he  heard  screams  for  help.  Looking 
around,  he  saw  a  little  boy  running 
across  the  pasture  in  frantic  search  for 
assistance  for  his  younger  brother  who 
had  fallen  down  a  well.  Shore  ran 
toward  the  child,  hopping  two  fences 
along  the  way.  and  arrived  at  the  well. 
Peering  down  through  the  pump  hole, 
he  could  Just  barely  see  the  back  of 
the  head  of  the  small  child,  his  face 
submerged  in  the  water.  Disregarding 
his  own  safety.  Shore  found  an  open- 
ing into  the  well  and  dived  in.  He 
picked  up  the  youngster,  put  him  over 
his  shoulder  and  lifted  him  out  of  the 
frigid  water.  Mr.  Shore  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  boy  was  breathing  at  the 
time  that  he  picked  him  up.  however, 
when  he  struck  him  on  the  back  be- 
tween the  shoulder  blades,  the  young- 
ster immediately  started  coughing  and 
crying.  By  that  time,  the  boy's  mother 
had  reached  the  well  and  was  there  to 
hold  the  child  when  Mr.  Shore  handed 
him  up  to  her. 
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I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
because  of  Mr.  Shore's  quick  thinking 
and  responsible  action  the  child  has 
made  a  perfect  recovery.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
t^  commend  Mr.  Shore  for  his  brav- 
ery, and  his  obvious  concern  for  his 
fellow  man.  Mr.  Shore  put  aside  all 
selfish  concerns  and  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  that  of  another,  of  a  very 
small  child.  Surely,  we  can  all  learn 
from  Mr.  Shore's  example.* 


IDA  NUDEL-NOT  FORGOTTEN  BY 
BETH  EL  HEBREW  CONGREGA- 
TION 


HON.  HER3ERT  L  HARRIS  D 

orviSGiinA 

m  THE  HOt78E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Beth  El  Hebrew  Congregation,  which 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  written  a  very  touching  letter  to 
Ida  Nudel,  a  Soviet  Jew  and  one  ot  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky's  closest  friends.  In 
June  of  1978.  in  Moscow.  Ida  Nudel 
was  sentenced  to  4  years  of  internal 
exile  on  charges  of  "malicious  hooli- 
ganism." Her  arrest  and  trial  grew  out 
of  her  protests  of  Soviet  refusals  to  let 
her  emigrate. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
met  Ida  Nudel  during  trips  to  Uie 
Soviet  Union  and  they  have  been 
moved  by  her  courage.  To  many  in  the 
Soviet  Union  she  is  known  as  the 
"Guardian  Angel  of  Soviet  Prisoners 
of  Conscience." 

The  following  message  to  Ida  Nudel 
was  signed  by  the  entire  Beth  El 
Hebrew  Congregation.  If  she  is  able  to 
receive  the  letter,  she  will  know  that 
she  has  many  friends  who  are  think- 
ing about  her  in  northern  Virginia: 

DBAS  Ida:  This  message  comes  to  you  from 
the  entire  congregation  of  Temple  Beth  El 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  U.S.A.,  with  our 
love  and  our  prayers  for  your  good  health 
and  spirits  and  to  let  you  know  that  we  are 
thinking  of  yoa  We  would  also  like  to  send 
to  you,  as  our  way  of  sharing  our  Judaism, 
greetirigs  for  all  our  special  holidays  for  you 
to  hold  in  your  heart  and  to  think  of  when- 
ever you  need  to. 

On  Rosh  Hashana.  we  shaD  pray  that  you 
and  others  everywhere  who  are  persecuted 
for  their  religious  beliefs,  be  inscribed  In  the 
Book  of  Life  to  continue  to  be  a  beacon  for 
all  of  us.  On  Tom  Kippur,  we  shall  look  into 
our  own  hearts  and  see  reflected  there  your 
vision  of  a  world  free  of  suffering  and  injus- 
tice. We  know  that  your  struggle  Is  our 
smuggle  as  well.  Tour  sacrifices  are  not  In 
vain.  We  hear  your  call  and  we  sound  the 
shof ar  on  behalf  of  freedom. 

On  Chanukah  we  shall  light  the  candles 
hoping  to  shed  the  light  of  liberty  through 
the  dai^  skies,  knowing  full  well  that 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  kindle  the 
Chanukah  lights,  you  are  the  flame  whose 
bright  flDark  Is  seen  round  the  world;  whose 
glow  is  not  forgotten. 

On  Purim  we  shall  celebrate  our  people's 
victory  over  tyranny  long  ago  as  we  dream 
of  the  day  when  your  release  will  be  yet  an- 
other victory  over  tyraimy  for  all  htmian- 
klnd. 

On  Passover  we  shall  remember  our  peo- 
ple's exo<lus  from  bondage.  We  shall  taste 
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the  bitter  herb  and  drink  the  stft  tears  tn 
the  knowledge  that  as  kng  as  one  Jew  re- 
mains In  bondage,  «e  are  all  enstaved. 

On  Sbevouoth  we  shaH  recall  the  cov- 
enant made  at  Sinai  that  links  the  Jewish 
people  for  all  Ctmr,  thus  we  renew  our  oam- 
mltment  to  you  and  with  you  to  end  forever 
injusttoe  and  (vpreasion,  for  we  are  children 
of  the  covenant  together. 

So  until  the  tfane  of  rejoicing  In  freedom, 
of  celebrating  In  the  promised  land  is 
reached,  we  shall  give  you  our  boUdays  of 
the  heart  to  celebrate  and  we  shall  hope 
that  they  may  lift  yo«ir  virita  and  renew 
you  in  times  of  despair.  For  we  too,  believe, 
as  you  have  said,  that  someday  your  heart 
will  be  fuD  of  triumph.  We  here  are  working 
toward  Uiat  end.  and  we  pray  with  you  that 
the  day  be  soon. 

Brh  El  Hmsw  CoiKa«uTioa.« 


TEAR  OF  THE  COAST:  1980 


HON.  GERRY  L  SIVDDS 


or  MASSACBVSCnS 
m  THE  HOXTSE  OP  SEPBESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  February  11, 1980  ' 

•  Mr.  STUDDa  Mr.  ^leaker.  with 
the  designation  of  1980  as  "The  Tear 
of  the  Coast."  the  condition  of  our 
shorelines  is  quickly  beccnning  a  focal 
point  of  national  concern.  Perhaps 
today's  greatest  threat  to  our  coasts  is 
extensive  overdevelopment.  Recently, 
in  his  excellent  series  t<x  the  Boston 
Globe.  Jack  Thomas  examined  the 
problems  of  overdevelopment,  and 
found  that  they  exist  tn  nearly  all  the 
c6astal  regions  of  our  country. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  we 
on  the  Oceanography  Subcommittee 
Intend  to  examine  this  problem  in 
gr^  detail,  and  to  explore  various  so- 
lutions to  it.  By  relieving  our  coastal 
resources  of  the  growing  pressures 
caused  by  overdevelopment,  we  can 
take  the  first  step  toward  seeing  that 
they  are  managed  in  an  effective  and 
rationale  manner— something  that  has 
not  always  been  the  case. 

A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 
[From  the  BosUm  Olobe] 

The  Crowded  Coast— TmtBSRinirc 
Natuis's  Balahcs 
(By  Jack  Tbooaas) 

Walt  Terkes  pointed  to  a  nup  on  the  waO 
of  his  realty  office  on  Dauphin  Island  off 
the  eoaat  of  Alabama  a  few  we^s  ago,  and 
bristled  at  the  suggestion  by  envtroomental- 
Ists  that  the  Island  was  too  crowded,  that 
life  on  such  barrier  Islands  was  dangerous 
because  of  their  vuhmmbillty  to  hurricanes. 

"At  times  there  are  UOO  people  living 
here  and  there's  no  reason  why  the  Island 
cant  support  double  that.  Worried  about 
hurricanes?  Do  I  look  worried?" 

Now,  a  month  later,  after  Hurricane  Fre- 
deric slammed  acroa  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
last  week  with  190-mile-an-bour  winds,  most 
of  Duiphin  Island  Is  nilmd  The  draw- 
bridge that  connected  It  to  the  mainland  la 
destroyed,  shopping  malls  have  been  lev- 
eled, roads  are  coveted  with  several  feet  of 
sand,  and  most  of  the  IslaiMrs  homes,  some 
worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  didlars,  have 
been  blown  away  or  damaged  beyond  repair. 

Excessive  development  on  the  chain  of 
barrier  Islands  along  the  AUantle  and  Gulf 
coasts  from  MaanchusetU  to  Texas  Is  only 
one  of  the  problems  plagiing  the  nation's 
88,6S»-mile  coastline 
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By  design,  accident  and  Ignorance.  Ameri- 
cans have  done  more  damage  to  the  coast- 
line In  the  last  30  years  than  nature  in  all 
her  fury  through  violent  storms  and  winds 
and  waves  over  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years. 

As  Dr.  Rod  Emmer,  a  coastal  consultant 
from  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  put  It,  "Americans 
never  seem  to  know  the  value  of  a  resource 
unUl  they  lose  90  percent  of  It." 

At  the  advent  of  the  Space  Age,  there  is 
growing  concern  that  mankind  has  not  yet 
learned  to  live  harmoniously  wlth\he  sea. 

A  majority  of  Americans  now  live  within 
50  mUes  of  the  coast,  and  by  1990,  75  per- 
cent will  be  crowded  into  the  narrow  strip 
along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Oulf  coasts. 
The  result  has  been  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  delicate,  fragile,  complex  string  of  es- 
tuaries, lagoons,  beaches,  bays,  bayous,  har- 
bors, islands  and  marshes  that  are  habitats 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  varieties  of 
birds,  fish,  shellfish,  reptiles  and  mammals. 
The  coastline,  like  the  sea  itself,  was 
thought  to  be  immune  to  man's  destnictive- 
ness  and  Insensitivity,  to  have  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  renew  itself. 

As  recently  as  1961,  in  "The  Sea  Around 
Os."  Rachel  Carson  described  the  certain 
comfort  Americans  had  In  the  belief  that 
the  sea.  at  least,  was  inviolate,  and.  as  she 
put  it,  beyond  man's  ability  to  change  and 
despoil. 

That  was  naive,  of  course,  and  today,  sci- 
entists recognize  the  fragility  of  the  coastal 
zone  and  its  awesome  capacity  to  support 
life  forms  that  have  evolved  over  billions  of 
years. 

Shellfish,  birds,  plants,  fish  and  micro- 
scopic life  forms  interact  constantly  in  deli- 
cate, mutual  interdependence,  with  waves, 
tides  and  the  geological  variations  of  the 
continental  shelf  all  combining  with  weath- 
er and  changing  seasons  to  create  America's 
richest,  most  mysterious  and  least  under- 
stood natural  resource. 

As  presstire  to  build  along  the  coast  Inten- 
sifies, though,  Americans  are  learning  that 
the  same  stretch  of  sea  and  shore  cannot  at 
the  same  tfaie  accommodate  their  desires 
for  mors  beaches,  more  marinas,  more 
coDdos.  more  homes,  more  cottages,  more 
restaurants,  more  access  to  the  water,  more 
harbor  dredging,  more  recreational  parlss. 
more  oil  wells,  more  mining  for  minerals, 
more  parking  spaces,  more  liquid  natural 
gas  facilities,  more  fishing  and  more  sites 
for  more  nuclear  plants,  all  the  while  pre- 
serving the  pristine  beauty  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Americans  face  several  critical  coastal 
problems  related  to  deterioration— erosion 
of  beaches,  destructive  dredging,  loss  of  wet- 
lands, decaying  harbors  and  government  in- 
eptitude in  protecting  the  quality  of  life 
along  the  coast. 

ESOSIOH 

In  their  eagerness  to  be  near  the  water, 
Americans  have  built  too  many  homes  and 
businesses  on  unstable  ground  too  close  to 
the  water,  and,  as  a  result,  one  quarter  of 
the  nation's  shoreline  is  undergoing  signifi- 
cant erosion,  according  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

For  50  years,  mostly  under  the  direction 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Americans  have 
dredged  rivers  and  harbors  and  built  sea 
walls,  upriver  dams  and  yacht  harbors  to 
the  extent  that  today  the  dynamic  natural 
movements  of  sand  have  been  unraveled 
and.  as  a  result,  many  beaches  are  shrink- 
ing. 

In  Monmouth.  VJ..  where  much  of  the 
earliest  coastal  development  took  place, 
seawalls.  Jetties  and  other  structures  have 
proven  virtually  useless,  and  the  town  beach 
disappears  at  high  tide. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  Miami  Beach,  erosion  has  eaten  away 
as  much  as  300  feet  of  sandy  shore  along  a 
nine-mile  stretch,  and  the  Army  Corps  is 
now  engaged  in  a  $05  million  effort  to  re- 
store the  beach. 

In  Encinitas.  Calif.,  the  taxpayers  spent 
$120,000  to  build  an  elaborate  stairway  from 
the  highway  down  the  rocks  to  the  beach. 

"By  normal  standards,  it  looked  like  a  rea- 
sonable construction."  said  Gerry  Kuhn.  ge- 
ologist with  the  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  in  La  JoUa.  Calif. 

The  stairway  was  designed  in  1974.  con- 
structed in  1977,  and  because  of  erosion,  it 
collapsed  like  matchsticks  in  1979. 

The  stairs  remain  in  a  Jumble  behind  a 
chain  link  fence  because  the  town  cannot 
afford  the  $140,000  to  repair  the  stairs,  nor 
the  $70,000  to  remove  them. 

Controlling  erosion,  says  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineere.  would  cost  $2  billion  initially  and 
$73  million  a  year  in  maintenance. 

DESTRUCrrVK  DRZDGING 

Coastal  rivers,  bays  and  harbors  have 
been  dredged  to  accommodate  marine  traf- 
fic, frequently  without  regard  to  the  effects 
on  estuarine  waters,  and  in  many  cases 
marine  life  has  been  damaged  or  destroyed. 

For  example,  Georgia  and  Alabama  are 
now  arguing  with  Florida  about  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  Apalachicola  River,  largest  in 
Florida  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation. 

Because  of  the  delicate  mix  of  salt  and 
fresh  water,  St.  George's  Bay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Apalachicola  produces  90  percent  of 
the  state's  harvest  of  oyster  and  blue  crab. 

Having  already  lost  a  fertilizer  company 
in  Columbia,  Ga,,  because  of  the  shallow 
Apalachicola  River.  Georgia  is  now  appeal- 
ing along  with  Alabama  for  more  dredging 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Florida  argues  that  past  dredging  has  re- 
duced the  population  of  sturgeon  and  eel, 
and  that  additional  dredging  now  is  certain 
to  affect  the  oyster  crop. 

"People  down  here  In  Apalachicola  are 
fighting  it."  said  Hank  Reidelberger,  a  re- 
porter with  the  Apalachicola  Times.  "They 
may  not  know  much  about  reading  and  writ- 
ing, but  they  know  that  if  you  tamper  with 
that  river,  you're  tampering  with  their  live- 
lihood. Sixty  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
county  are  involved  one  way  or  the  other 
with  fishing,  crabs,  oysters  or  shrimp." 

Most  of  the  blame  for  destructive  dredg- 
ing is  laid  on  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Dr.  Robert  Livingston,  marine  scientist  at 
Florida  State  University,  says  the  Army 
Corps  has  billions  of  dollars  to  spend  dredg- 
ing and  building  canals. 

"But  it  has  not  done  one  decent  study  of 
the  effects  of  its  massive  alterations  to 
rivers.  They  don't  care  about  effects.  I'm  a 
scientist.  I'm  by  no  means  a  wild-eyed  envi- 
ronmentalist, but  the  corps  in  my  opinion 
has  a  one-track  mind. 

"It  wants  to  make  a  barge  canal  out  of  the 
Apalachicola  River.  This  is  not  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It's  a  small,  vulnerable  river  and 
bay  system,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  nation.  One  bad  spill  would  send  these 
people  into  poverty,  and  they're  fighting  for 
this  river  as  though  they  were  fighting  for 
their  lives." 

WKTIAIfSS  LOSS 

Historically,  wetlands  were  considered 
wasted  space. 

For  almost  200  years,  the  federal  govern- 
ment encouraged  projects  whereby  wetlands 
were  drained,  filled,  built  upon  and,  there- 
fore, destroyed. 

Only  in  recent  years,  after  half  the  na- 
tion's wetlands  were  eliminated,  did  scien- 
tists establish  that  wetlands  In  themselves 
were  remarkably  productive.  Invaluable  re- 
sources. 

Half  the  fish  caught  in  the  Pacific  and 
two-thirds  of  those  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
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and  Atlantic  depend  on  wetlands  and  adja- 
cent estuaries  for  spawning  and  nutrition. 

Of  the  nation's  10  most  valuable  commer- 
cial fish  and  shellfish,  seven  depend  on  estu- 
aries: shrimp,  salmon,  oysters,  menhaden, 
crabs,  flounder  and  clams. 

From  Connecticut's  marshy  Niantic  River 
the  annual  harvest  of  scallops  is  15,000 
bushels,  amounting  to  3000  pounds  per  acre 
per  year,  which  is  greater  than  the  yield  of 
beef  from  excellent  grazing  ground. 

And  yet  the  loss  of  wetlands  continues. 
Around  the  nation  last  year,  another 
300.000  acres  were  sacrificed,  in  most  cases, 
for  housing  developments  near  the  water. 

The  loss  of  wetlands  has  taken  a  drastic 
toll  on  the  flourishing  estuaries  of  Louisi- 
ana. Just  as  Egypt  was  a  gift  of  the  NUe 
River,  so  too  the  state  of  Louisiana  is  a  gift 
of  the  Mississippi-River. 

The  interaction  is  complex,  but  three- 
quarters  of  the  nation  drains  through  the 
Mississippi  River  and  for  several  thousand 
years  the  sediment  carried  south  by  the 
river  enlarged  the  delta  in  Louisiana. 

After  50  years  of  levee  construction 
though,  the  Mississippi  River  is  now  virtual- 
ly walled  in.  The  transport  of  sediment  has 
been  reduced,  and  the  balance  between  river 
and  marine  processes  Interrupted. 

As  a  result,  the  growth  of  the  delta  has 
been  reversed.  More  land  is  being  lost  to 
erosion  than  is  being  formed  by  sedimenta- 
tion. 

Last  year  Louisiana  lost  16.5  square  miles 
of  wetlands.  In  the  last  30  years,  the  loss  is 
estimated  at  495  square  miles. 

In  a  report  called  "Our  Nation's  Wet- 
lands" published  last  summer  by  the  Feder- 
al Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
government  acknowledged  the  damage  to 
wetlands. 

"We  have  polluted  our  waters  and  des- 
ecrated our  landscape."  said  the  study.  "We 
have  destroyed  nonreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources and  damaged  others  Irreversibly. 

"In  our  pursuit  of  food,  of  homes,  of 
sport,  of  feathers  for  our  caps,  we  have 
brought  a  long  list  of  animals  to  the  brink 
of  extinction  .  .  .  Our  sense  of  pride  in  the 
technology  that  enables  us  to  make  the 
desert  bloom,  and  bring  forth  yearround 
crops,  to  run  roads  over  mountalntops,  to 
alter  a  watercourse  or  to  build  vast  interna- 
tional airports  on  swamplands  has  been 
shaken/  ,  .  ." 

DECAYING  HARBORS 

Many  eastern  harbors  such  as  those  in 
Portland.  Pall  River.  Philadelphia  and  At- 
lanta are  in  deplorable  condition,  their 
waters  polluted,  their  piers  rotting,  their 
public  accommodations  shoddy  and  their 
commercial  facilities  hopelessly  outdated. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  because  of  bu- 
reaucratic one-upmanship,  containershlp 
facilities  have  not  been  expanded  for  five 
years  and  as  a  result  vessels  lie  at  anchor  in 
Boston  Harbor,  losing  money  while  they 
wait  for  open  berth. 

Legislation  in  1970  called  for  the  Islands 
of  Boston  Harbor  to  be  acquired  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  single  agency  to  take 
care  of  and  improve  the  islands. 

Seven  years  later,  three  islands  are  still 
owned  by  the  city  of  Boston,  three  by  a  re- 
gional agency,  one  by  a  private  group  and 
the  remainder  by  a  state  agency. 

FEDERAL  LMKn'ITUDB 

Government  programs  to  manage  the  na- 
tion's coast  have  been  plagued  by  bureau- 
cratic ineptitude,  competition  among  agen- 
cies, overUpping  responsiblliUes,  conflicting 
goals  and  a  lack  of  imagination,  ambition 
and  funding.' 
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Aware  of  the  deterioration  of  the  coast. 
Congress  passed  the  Coastal  Management 
Act  in  1972,  under  which  states  were  given 
money  to  design  plans  for  the  long-term 
management  of  their  coasts. 

However,  an  evaluation  of  a  dozen  state 
programs  last  summer  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  (NRDC)  found  a 
number  of  deficiencies. 

"It's  Just  not  working,"  said  Sara  Chasis 
of  New  York,  an  attorney  with  the  NRDC. 
"The  coastline  is  In  worse  shape  now  than  it 
was  when  Congress  passed  the  coastal  act  in 
197^." 

Frustrated  by  what  they  perceive  to  be 
the  failure  of  the  federal  government  to 
halt  deterioration  of  the  coast,  a  number  of 
environmental  groups  in  Washington 
buided  together  to  form  a  national  Coast 
Alliance.  With  President  Jimmy  Carter's  en- 
dorsement, they  have  designated  1980  as 
the  Tear  of  the  Coast. 

"The  Year  of  the  Coast  will  be  a  huge 
effort  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  value 
of  the  coast  and  the  dangers  of  further  deg- 
radation of  its  vitality,"  said  William  Paint- 
er, director  of  the  Coast  Alliance. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  federal  law  is 
that,  unlike  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  has 
been  moderately  effective,  the  coastal  act  is 
permissive.  "This  is  nothing  more  than  per- 
missive legislation,"  said  Chasis.  "How  can 
you  call  that  a  national  policy?" 

Nationally,  38  states,  (ncludlng  those  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  are  eligible  for  coastal 
funds,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  officials 
expect  programs  will  have  been  adopted  in 
20  states  covering  about  75  percent  of  the 
coastline. 

But  states  such  as  Virginia,  Illinois  and 
Minnesota  have  decided  not  to  participate, 
and  last  summer  Georgia  withdrew  because 
of  frustration  and  harassment  from  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  thereby  sacrificing  $1.2 
million  in  funds. 

Seven  years  after  the  coastal  act  was 
passed,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  doUars  and  the  completion  of  count- 
less studies,  not  much  has  changed  along 
the  coast. 

In  Boston,  for  example  John  Ames  of 
Boston  Harbor  Associates  sat  in  his  office, 
looked  across  Boston  Harbor,  and  pondered 
the  question:  Could  he  point  to  an  improve- 
ment in  Boston  Harbor  as  a  result  of  the 
coastal  act?  "No,"  he  said.  "Nothing's  really 
changed." 

He  had,  however,  overlooked  one  Boston 
Harbor  project  funded  under  the  Coastal 
Management  Act,  a  $14,000  study  now 
under  way  to  figure  out  what  should  be 
done  with  a  23-acre  sand  bar  of  Illegal  fill  in 
Dorchester  Bay,  the  remnants  of  former 
Judge  Jerome  Troy's  plan  to  build  a  marina 
12  years  ago. 

But  if  response  to  the  Coast  Alliance  is 
any  Indication,  Americans  do  care  about  the 
coast  and  during  1980  and  the  Year  of  the 
Coast,  the  Coast  Alliance  is  hoping  that  pri- 
vate citizens  might  spark  a  major  public  ini- 
tiative to  halt  deterioration  of  the  shoreline. 

A  museum  in  Florida  plans  a  slide  and  lec- 
ture series  on  coastal  problems.  The  Mendo- 
cino Environmental  Center  plans  a  radio 
series  on  coastal  problems  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  Sierra  Club  uill  conduct  a  series 
of  workshops  on  wetlands  and  a  woman  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  will  put  together  a  public 
exhibit  to  dramatize  waterfront  deteriora- 
tion in  central  New  Jersey. 

"Who  knows?"  says  Painter.  "We  may  suc- 
ceed where  the  government  has  failed."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  FLOOD 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  NICARAGUA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  rENRSTLVAKIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  31,  an 
elder  statesman,  bent  in  back  but  not  in 
spirit,  slowly  walked  out  of  his  office 
in  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
never  to  return.  That  man  was  Dan 
Flood  and  he  leaves  behind  over 
three  deovdes  of  service  to  not  only 
the  citizens  of  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  to 
the  old.  the  young,  the  sick,  the  poor, 
and  indeed  the  entire  population  of 
our  Nation. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  begin- 
ning his  fourth  term  as  President,  Dan 
Flood  entered  this  Chamber  for  the 
first  time.  He  leaves  the  House  as  si- 
lently as  he  walked  in.  His  accomplish- 
ments however,  remain  behind  and 
they  speak  loudly. 

Without  his  guidance  both  as  a 
member  and  then  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee many  of  the  current  health 
programs  from  which  we  benefit 
would  never  exist  and  those  who 
cannot  afford  today's  extraordinary 
health  care  costs  would  suffer  and  per- 
haps die  in  silence.  Knowing  firsthand 
the  killing  effect  of  occupational  dis- 
ease he  was  a  key  mover  behind  the 
passage  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  which  created  the  black 
lung  program. 

Although  his  career  as  a  Member  of 
the  Hotise  was' spent  largely  on  those 
programs  which  effect  the  Nation,  he 
is  best  known  for  his  untiring  service 
to  his  constituents;  service  wiiich  I 
have  witnessed  for  the  past  18  years. 

In  Jime  1972.  tropical  storm  Agnes 
converted  the  Susquehanna  River  into 
a  force  of  destruction  never  before 
seen  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
After  the  waters  subsided  one  flood 
was  replaced  by  a  Flood  of  equal 
force.  The  later  Flood  however  was  re- 
sponsible for  rebuilding  the  property 
and  people  of  the  11th  District. 

I  worked  with  our  former  colleague 
during  those  nighmarish  months  after 
Agnes  and  can  attest  to  his  imtiring 
devotion  to  the  people  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Few  who  watched  him 
take  command  of  the  disaster  relief 
operation  will  ever  forget  ^is  presence. 

I  could  list  his  accomplishments  in 
area&  such  as  national  defense  and 
economic  development  for  his  district, 
however.  Dan  Flood's  legislative  repu- 
tation needs  no  further  enumeration.  I 
thank  Dan  Flood  for  the  kindness  and 
affection  he  has  so  willingly  given  to 
us  and  those  people  he  represented  for 
the  past  31  years. 

I  wish  he  and  his  oeautiful  wife 
Catherine,  health  and  happiness  for 
the  vears  to  come.« 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OFUroiAIlA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
tween the  16th-  and  18th  of  November, 
I  and  four  other  colleagues,  Robert 
Lagokarsino,  Matthew  McHuch, 
David  Obey,  and  Gus  Yatron,  under 
the  able  chatf-manship  of  Dante  Fas- 
cell,  visited  the  capital  city  of  Mana- 
gua in  Nicaragtia.  our  deeply  troubled 
Central  American  neighbor  whose 
recent  history  of  natural  disaster  and 
civil  strife  is  well  known  to  you. 

THE  CONGHESSIOHAL  MISSION 

The  purposes  of  our  mission  were  es- 
sentially two.  To  begin,  we  were  to 
assess  firsthand  the  trying  economic, 
social,  and  political  conditions  in 
which  the  Nicaraguan  people  find 
themselves.  Second,  we  were  to  reach 
an  Informed  Judgment  as  to  what  pos- 
ture and  action  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  Nica- 
ragua. I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
members  of  the  mission  when  I  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Fascell  for  an  ex- 
ercise of  leadership  that  helped  us  to 
accomplish  our  piuposes. 

Our  schedule  of  discussions  in  Nica- 
ragua can  only  be  described  as  compre- 
hensive. We  were  able  to  meet  and 
talk  frankly  with  many  Nicaragiian 
political  leaders  and  a  broad  spectrum 
of  Nicaraguan  citizens.  In  the  course 
of  2  days  we  saw  members  of  the  colle- 
gial  executive  of  the  Government  of 
National  Reconstruction,  the  Minister 
of  Education,  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Minister  of  the  E^xterior,  the 
new  Government's  team  of  economic 
planners,  representatives  of  several  po- 
litical parties,  members  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
Archbishop  of  Managua,  the  owners 
and  editorial  staff  of  the  independent 
newspaper  La  Presna,  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Government-owned  media, 
and  numerous  businessmen  from  the 
private  sector. 

In  addition  to  making  these  con- 
tacts, colleagues  visited  AID  projects, 
attended  a  mass  celebrated  by  the 
archbishop,  and  benefited  from  a  re- 
ception hosted  by  our  Ambassador, 
Lawrence  PezzuUo.  The  latter  was  at- 
tended by  an  impressive  cross  section 
of  the  public  and  private  leadership  of 
the  country.  There  was.  of  course, 
ample  opportunity  for  continuous  ex- 
change with  both  the  Ambassador 
h^nself  and  members  of  the  Embassy 
staff.  A  final  press  conference  was 
held  Just  prior  to  odr  departure.  A 
schedule  of  such  range  and  depth 
cannot  but  contribute  to  the  success  of 
a  congressionallnlssion. 

My  personal  impression  is  that  we 
Members  of  Congress  were  treated 
with  respect  and  candor  by  all  the 
Nicaraguans  whom  we  met.  Questions 
asked  by  us  were  answered  fully  with 
few  exceptions,  and  information  not 
solicited  by  us  was  volunteered  freely. 
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Areas  of  disagreement  or  difference  In 
emphasis  were  not  glossed  over,  and 
areas  of  agreement,  or  similarity  in 
emphasis,  were  placed  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

The  Nlcaragiians  in  government, 
church,  and  private  sector  made  their 
hopes  and  misgivings  very  clear  to  us, 
as  we  did  ours  to  them.  There  was  a 
notable  and  pleasing  absence  of  rancor 
and  verbal  sparring.  I  think  it's  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  each  group  came 
away  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  other's  point  of  view. 

As  you  know.  President  Carter  has 
recently  submitted  to  Congress  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  assistance  to 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
New  authorizations  totaling  $80  mil- 
lion in  economic  support  funding.  $75 
million  of  which  are  intended  for  Nica- 
ragua, form  a  major  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  plan.  Of  the  $75  million. 
$70  million  would  comprise  a  loan  on 
concessional  terms  to  provide  foreign 
exchange  resources  needed  by  Nicara- 
gua for  the  maintenance  of  supplies  of 
imports  vital  to  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment. Sixty  percent  of  the  im- 
ports, agricultural,  industrial,  medical, 
and  transportation  items,  would  be  for 
the  private  sector.  The  remaining  $5 
million  would  comprise  grants  to  fi- 
nance technical  assistance  to  agricul- 
ture, activities  of  private  and  volun- 
tary agencies,  technical  assistance  in 
municipal  development,  a  technical  as- 
sistance fiuKl  for  American  experts,  as- 
sistance for  business  education,  and 
scholarships  for  poor  children. 

My  experience  in  Nicaragua  has  con- 
vinced me  that  additional  assistance  of 
the  kind  requested  by  the  President, 
assistance  designed  to  help  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  and  to  stimulate  the  Nica- 
raguan  private  sector,  would  well  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  to  lay  out  a  detailed  case  to 
demonstrate  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, support  for  the  President's  plan 
would  be  preferable  to  opposition  to  it. 

SOCIAL  AHD  SCOHOmC  PBOBLDIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nicaragua  has  siiffered 
during  the  decade  of  the  1970's  as  few 
other  nations  in  the  hemisphere.  In 
December  of  1972  a  devastating  earth- 
quake shattered  the  capital  city  of 
Managua,  claiming  5,000  lives  in  in- 
flicting physical  damage  to  the  econo- 
my estimated  at  $800  million.  Recon- 
struction was  nowhere  near  complete 
when  the  coujitry  was  ravaged  by  a 
civil  war  far  more  destructive  than 
blind  nature.  At  least  35.000  people 
died  as  result  of  hostilities  which 
ended  this  summer,  and  physical 
damage  to  the  economy  has  been 
placed  at  $580  million.  These  figures 
are  doubly  grim  when  one  considers 
Nicaragua's  size  and  general  economic 
condition:  it  is  a  nation  about  the  size 
of  Arkansas,  with  2.5  million  people 
whose  per  capita  annual  income  fell  to 
$650  this  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  full 
social  and  economic  costs  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  civU  war,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  those  costs  will  be  paid  by  virtual- 
ly every  Nicaraguan  in  every  walk  of 
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life.  The  social  costs  are  perhaps  the 
more  severe.  Beyond  the  staggering 
toll  in  war-related  deaths,  100,000 
people  were  wounded  and  40,000  chil- 
dren were  orphaned.  Just  last  month 
the  Nicaraguan  Embassy  reported 
that  10  percent  of  the  populace  was 
homeless  and  40  percent  was  malnour- 
ished. The  economic  costs  are  high  as 
welL  With  one  business  In  four  de- 
stroyed and  agriculture  In  a  depreEslon 
due  to  outright  damage  and  lost  plant- 
ings, the  gross  domestic  product  of 
Nicaragua  dropped  25  percent  during 
the  belligerency.  About  $515  million  in 
capital  fled  the  the  coimtry  in  the 
same  period.  Upon  assuming  office  in 
July,  the  Government  of  National  Re- 
consixoiction  faced  accimiulated  debts 
of  $1.5  billion,  debt  service  of  $660  mil- 
lion this  year  alone,  and  a  public  treas- 
ury stripped  of  all  but  $3.5  million  in 
assets.  Given  social  and  economic  dis- 
location or  this  magnitude,  that  Nica- 
ragua has  not  yet  simken  into  chaos  is 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  The  mir- 
acle, of  course,  stems  from  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  the  Nicara- 
guan people. 

If  the  recitation  of  these  figures  in 
briefings  did  not  impress  upon  us 
Members  of  Congress  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  what  we 
saw  of  the  country  and  heard  from  the 
people  was  more  than  enough  to  im- 
press. Blasted  buildings  and  piles  of 
wreckage,  some  from  the  earthquake 
and  some  from  the  fighting,  dotted 
the  landscape  in  Managua.  The  walls 
of  homes  in  the  neighborhoods  bore 
scars  of  intense  gunfire.  Power  out- 
ages were  frequent.  An  amputee  with 
crutches  was  a  commonplace  sight. 

Our  very  first  meeting  with  Nicara- 
guans  only  served  to  define  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  more  sharply. 
Junta  member  Alfonso  Robelo,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  mine  concern- 
ing the  problems  and  priorities  of  the 
Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion, cited  a  combined  55-percent  rate 
of  employment  and  underemployment, 
shortages  and  maldistribution  of  food, 
and  shortages  of  medicine  as  the  prin- 
cipal problems.  The  creation  of  Jobs, 
the  planting  of  crops,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  a  uniform  health  care  delivery 
system  were  the  top  priorities  of  the 
government  I  myself  found  it  signifi- 
cant that  the  exigencies  of  national  re- 
construction dominated  so  many  of 
our  conversations  with  Nicaraguans. 
whether  in  offices  of  government  or 
outside.  The  social  and  economic  un- 
derpinnings of  the  nation  are  undergo- 
ing extreme  strains,  and  relief  from 
those  strains  is  very  much  the  order  of 
the  day. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  re- 
sponded to  Nicaragua's  troubles  with 
dispatch  and  generosity.  We  provided 
Nicaragua  with  some  11.400  tons  of 
emergency  food  in  the  4  months  after 
the  earthquake.  Assistance  directly  re- 
lated to  reconstruction  totaled  $65.3 
million  in  loans  and  nearly  $4  million 
in  grants  through  1977.  Our  response 
to  the  depredations  of  civil  war  in 
Nicaragua  has  been  equally  siieedy 
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and  ample.  As  of  November  12.  we  had 
sent  some  36.300  tons  of  emergency 
food  valued  at  $13.3  million  and  had 
provided  loans  and  grants  of  $13.9  mil- 
lion to  government  and  private  organi- 
zations. Another  $29.4  million  makes 
up  the  current  loan  pipeline.  President 
Carter's  supplemental  request  of  $75 
million  for  Nicaragua,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  in  brief,  would  round 
out  the  package  and  begin  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  ongoing  effort  to  re- 
construct a  stricken  nation. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  Imow  of  our 
assistance  and  are  grateful  for  it.  The 
day  we  arrived  in  Nicaragua,  Novem- 
ber 16.  the  independent  newspaper,  La 
Presna,  carried  a  story  entitled  "U.S. 
Had  Helped  More  Than  During  The 
Earthquake."  The  story  gave  the 
proper  figures  on  our  assistance  and 
described  how  the  assistance  was  being 
used.  The  day  we  departed  from  Nica- 
ragua, November  18, 1  toured  AID  pro- 
jects in  the  neighborhoods  of  Mana- 
gua and  saw  a  sign  near  one  of  them 
which  read  in  part: 

This  Site  [Is]  Financed  With  Funds  Of 
The  United  States  Government  And  the 
Government  Of  Nicaragua  For  The  Benefit 
Of  The  Nicaraguan  People. 

The  Nicaraguans  are  a  forthcoming 
people,  and  my  honest  Impression,  is 
that  they  will  continue  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

There  are  solid  reasons  to  support 
the  additional  assistance  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  requested  for  Nicara- 
gua. Himianitarian  concern,  a  quality 
which  Americans  have  always  mani- 
fested, is  one,  and  another  is  the  op- 
portimlty  to  begin  a  relationship  with 
a  new  government  by  helping  it  solve 
its  gravest  problems.  Also,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  results  of  our 
actions  will  not  be  like  dust  in  the 
wind.  The  Nicaraguan  people  will 
know  and  remember  who  helped  them 
and  who  did  not. 

THE  GOVESIfMXIfT  OF  MATIORAL 
BECONSTRUCnOR 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able aspects  of  the  congressional  mis- 
sion to  Nicaragua  was  the  access  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction.  The  access  enabled  us 
not  only  to  contact  persons  and  groups 
who  could  speak  authoritatively  on 
Nicaraguan  affairs,  but  also  to  exam- 
ine relationships  among  centers  of 
power  and  influence  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  we  left  Nicara- 
gua with  a  good  sense  of  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  Nicaragua's  lead- 
ers. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  civil  war. 
Nicaragua  has  developed  a  highly  col- 
leglal  form  for  its  Govenmient  of  Na- 
tional Reconstruction.  There  are  three 
important  entities  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  first,  one  for  which  there  is 
no  analog  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  Directorate  of  the  Sandin- 
ista  National  Liberation  Front.  Gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  the  main 
focus  of  power  in  the  country  in  virtue 
of  its  control  of  the  armed  forces  and 
its  understandable  popular  appeal,  the 
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Directorate  consists  of  nine  men  from 
three  distinct  guerrilla  factions  who 
seem  to  conceive  of  their  role  as  one  of 
guaranteeing  or  safeguarding  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution.  The  left-lean- 
ing character  of  the  Directorate  is  un- 
mistakable, though  in  discussions  with 
us  no  doctrinaire  attitudes  were  appar- 
ent. In  any  case,  their  remarks  were 
directed  to  issues  of  development  and 
nationalism  rather  than  political  phi- 
losophy. 

The  second  important  entity  is  the 
legal  executive  or  Junta,  a  five-person 
committee  whose  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Directorate.  The  Junta 
rules  by  decree  at  present,  and  pre- 
sumably its  decrees  are  arrived  at 
through  internal  consensus  and  exter- 
nal consultation.  If  occupational  back- 
ground is  an  -Indicator,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Junta  represents  a  fair 
cross  section  of  Nicaraguan  political 
opinion.  The  Junta  is  supported  by  18 
ministries  whose  heads,  together  with 
other  public  officials,  comprise  the 
third  important  entity,  the  Cabinet. 
Ministries  range  from  more  familiar 
ones  such  as  Defense  or  Interior  to 
less  familiar  ones  such  as  Agrarian 
Reform  or  Culture  and  Sports,  and  my 
impression  was  that  individual  minis- 
ters vary  in  the  mix  of  policsmoaking 
and  administrative  duties  that  falls  to 
them.  Professionals  and  technocrats 
predominate  in  the  Cabinet,  which 
also  contains  two  priests. 

Collegial  government  is  rare  because 
it  tends  toward  instability.  The  diffi- 
culty of  consensus  building  has  been 
known  since  Roman  times,  as  has  the 
strong  temptation  for  some  leaders  to 
combine  to  exclude  others  from  power. 
My  guess  is  that  the  government  of 
national  reconstruction  feels  the  insta- 
bility inherent  in  its  own  structure, 
but  during  our  visit  it  presented  a  re- 
markably unified  face.  The  three  guer- 
rilla factions  of  the  Directorate  were 
invisible.  If  there  were  any  outstand- 
ing disagreements  between  the  Direc- 
torate and  the  other  bodies,  there 
were  nowhere  in  evidence.  Junta  mem- 
bers whose  politics  might  have 
prompted  them  to  clash  seemed  to  be 
spealdng  the  same  language.  Academ- 
ics, businessmen,  -and  priests  in  the 
Cabinet  displayed  a  deep  consistency 
of  opinion.  Was  this  unanimity  an  illu- 
sion conjiu^  up  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  of  Congress?  I  think  not. 
Collegial  government  appears  to  be 
working  for  the  present  because  politi- 
cal differences  have  been  temporarily 
set  aside  in  an  effort  to  meet  pressing 
social  and  economic  needs. 

Collegial  government  has  obvious 
drawbacks,  but  it  also  has  a  certain 
logic  in  the  context  of  present-day 
Nicaragua.  The  Nicaraguan  revolution 
was  brought  about  by  many  diverse 
groups  in  the  society,  and  each  has 
claim  to  a  say  in  how  the  revolution 
develops.  Collegial  government  can 
satisfy  those  claims  because  of  its  nat- 
ural inclusiveness.  Also,  the  Nicara- 
guan people  know  all  too  well  the 
effect  of  concentrating  too  much 
power  in  too  few  hands.  Collegial  gov- 
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emment  can  allay  their  fear  of  au- 
thoritarianism. Finally,  Nicaragua 
needs  all  the  resources  it  can  muster  if 
it  is  to  rebuild.  Collegial  government 
can  attract  the  human  resources  that 
make  reconstruction  possible.  Al- 
though no  one  can  know  the  future 
with  certainty,  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing observation  is  sound:  The 
forces  that  led  to  the  development  and 
initial  success  of  collegial  government 
in  Nicaragua  are  forces  that  push 
Nicaragua  toward  an  open  and  plural- 
istic political  figure.  Other  forces  are 
abroad  in  the  society,  to  be  svu%,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  irresistible  and  cannot  be  counter- 
balanced. 

Opinions  as  to  the  general  political 
outlook  of  the  government  of  national 
reconstruction  gave  us  further  reason 
for  optimism  alx>ut  the  political  future 
of  Nicaragua.  Although  it  clearly  took 
second  place  to  the  overwhelming 
commitment  to  heal  the  nation's  social 
and  economic  wounds,  there  was  a 
common  political  theme  in  the  govern- 
ment's statements.  Junta  member 
Sergio  Ramirez,  for  example,  de- 
scribed the  Nicaraguan  revolution  as  a 
movement  toward  democracy.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  parallel  tasks  of  economic 
and  democratic  reconstruction,  saying 
that  the  government  would  not  await 
the  achievement  of  economic  goals 
before  establishing  democracy.  Direc- 
torate meml>er  Jamie  Wheelock 
sounded  a  similar  but  more  tentative 
chord  in  his  introductory  remarks.  He 
explained  that  the  Sandinista  move- 
ment had  dealt  with  other  sectors  of 
society  because  it  wsmted  Nicaragua  to 
be  the  pluralistic  and  democratic, 
though  Nicaragua's  democracy  might 
not  mimic  that  of  other  nations.  In 
the  same  meeting.  Directorate 
member  Victor  Tirado  responded  to  a 
direct  question  about  Nicaragua's  po- 
litical future  by  saying  that  the  nation 
would  have  a  plural-party  system.  He 
suggested  that  it  might  be  more  ad- 
vanced than  our  two-party  system. 

The  structure,  success,  and  state- 
ments of  the  government  of  national 
reconstruction  are  not  grounds  for  un- 
trammeled  optimism  concerning  Nic- 
aragua's political  future.  They  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  hopeful 
signs.  Many  obstacles  stand  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  kind  of  open  soci- 
ety that  all  good  men  strive  to  achieve. 
If  we  become  impatient  with  Nicara- 
gua's political  progress  in  the  months 
ahead,  perhaps  our  impatience  will  be 
eased  by  the  realization  that  for  us. 
too.  the  idea  of  genuine  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  is  new. 

Tm  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  12,  less  than 
a  month  after  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. Directorate  member  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior  Tomas  Borge  held  a 
press  conference  at  which  he  discussed 
international  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution.  Part  of  that  day's 
text  is  important  for^what  it  reveals 
about  the  relationship  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba.  Mr.  Borge  said: 
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Our  Central  American  brothers  have 
helped  us,  and  those  who  have  helped  most 
have  been  our  Cuban  brothers.  They  have 
given  us  enormous  support  In  the  social 
sector,  all  without  much  fuss.  Our  Cut>an 
brothers  are  never  ostentatious  about  their 
support.  They  are  eenerous,  and  they  do  not 
flaunt  their  generosity. 

Scores  of  statements  like  this  one, 
coming  as  they  do  from  diverse 
spokesmen  in  the  Government  of  Na- 
tional Reconstruction,  were  cause  for 
deep  and  Justifiable  concern  among 
members  of  the  congressional  mission 
to  Nicaragua.  Time  and  again  in  meet- 
ing after  meeting  we  asked  our  Nicara- 
guan hosts  to  clarify  and  amplify  such 
remaiiLS.  We  carefully  questioned  our 
hosts  about  each  aspect  of  Cuban  in- 
volvement in  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion: moral  and  material  support 
during  the  insurgency,  ideological  af- 
finity, influence  in  the  media,  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  literacy  program  and 
the  health  care  delivery  ssrstem  were 
all 'treated  fully  and  frankly.  More- 
over, we  scrupulously  gaged  the  reac- 
tions of  our  hosts  each  time  the 
matter  of  Cuban  involvement  was 
broached.  Given  the  facts  we  collected 
and  the  impressions  we  formed  during 
the  mistion,  my  feeling  is  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  reach  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  about  the  meaning  of 
the  Cuban  presence  in  Nicaragua. 
That  presence  is  undeniably  strong, 
but  there  are  factors  we  must  attend 
to  if  we  are  to  place  it  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

The  Sandinista  movement  has  never 
attempted  to  conceal  its  relationship 
with  Cuba.  Along  with  Costa  Rica, 
Venezuela,  F*anama.  and  other  na- 
tions, Cuba  gave  the  movement  first 
moral  encouragement  and  later  mate- 
rial aid  and  counsel  as  the  civil  war  en- 
tered its  final  stages.  There  is,  of 
course,  far  more  than  this  to  Nicara- 
guan-Cuban  ties.  Some  Sandinista 
leaders  trained  in  Cuba,  so  they  and 
others  in  the  movement  may  feel 
drawn  to  the  ideology  that  Cuba  has 
always  been  quite  willing  Ur  purvey. 
Such  connections  must  make  us  wary, 
and  their  potential  consequences  must 
be  neither  underestimated  nor  ig- 
nored. It  is  at  our  own  peril  that  we 
take  the  Cuban  presence  in  Nicaragua 
lightly. 

Just  the  same.  Cuban  involvement  in 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution  does  not 
imply  that  Cuban-style  authoritarian- 
ism lies  in  Nicaragua's  future.  In  the 
provision  of  moral  encouragement  and 
material  aid  and  coiuisel  to  Nicaragua. 
Cuba  was  not  alone  before  and  it  is 
not  alone  now.  Nigaragua  is  actively 
seeking  all  kinds  of  help  in  every  quar- 
ter where  that  help  might  be  availa- 
ble, and  It  is  getting  a  positive  re- 
sponse from  a  broad  group  of  coun- 
tries and  organizations.  As  concerns 
the  training  of  Sandinista  leaders.  Am- 
bassador Lawrence  Pezzullo  has  tre- 
chantly  observed  that  one  cannot  go 
to  Boston  for  lessons  in  the  overthrow 
of  tyrants.  Although  one  can  go  to  Ha- 
vana for  such  lessons,  the  gratitude 
engendered  by  the  opportunity  should 
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not  be  confused  with  a  slavish  commit- 
ment to  political  programs  developed 
in  another  time  and  context.  Mr.  Pess- 
zullo  has  made  an  equally  telling  point 
about  ideological  affinity:  some  of  the 
fascination  that  Cuba  holds  for  the 
Sandinistas  may  arise  from  respect  for 
Cuba's  independence  of  the  American 
colossus,  not  necessarily  from  sympa- 
thy with  Cuba's  repressive  form  of 
government. 

Members  of  the  government  of  na- 
tional reconstruction  replied  openly 
and  vigorously  to  our  general  inquiry 
into  the  Cuban  presence  in  Nicaragua. 
Junta  member  Sergio  Ramirez  argued 
that  Nicaragua  had  no  intention  of  be- 
coming a  new  Cuba,  and  he  added  that 
there  was  some  irritation  in  the  nation 
at  such  a  suggestion.  Noting  the  seg- 
ments of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  which  already  saw  Nicaragua  in 
the  Soviet  orbit,  he  stated  that  no  one 
in  Nicaragua  had  given  the  Soviet 
Union  any  thought.  Of  the  admitted 
Marxists  in  the  Government,  he  of- 
fered the  view  that  they  represented 
one  tendency  among  many  and  were 
Nicaraguans  first  in  any  case.  He  said: 

This  revolution  U  based  on  the  reality  and 
history  of  Nicaragua,  because  we  cannot 
base  it  on  any  other  reality  or  history. 

Mr.  Ramirez'  remarks  appeared  the 
very  next  day  on  the  front  page  of  the 
independent  newspaper  La  Prensa.  Di- 
rectorate members  Bayardo  Arce  and 
Jaime  Wheelock  echoed  these  senti- 
ments in  our  later  conversation  with 
them.  Mr.  Arce  stated  flatly  that  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  would  not  be 
patterned  after  any  other  modeL  Mr. 
Wheelock  seconded  him.  saying  that 
Nicaragua  saw  no  model  for  itself  in 
the  east,  west,  south,  or  north. 

What  should  be  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  face  of  Cuban  in- 
volvement in  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion? We  can  determine  that  such  In- 
volvement is  too  much  for  us  to  cope 
with,  or  else  we  can  boldly  take  up  the 
challenge  it  presents  to  us.  The  first 
course  of  action  fortifies  the  Cubans 
without  their  lifting  a  finger,  while 
the  second  serves  them  notice  of  our 
intention  to  overmatch  them  In  the 
pursuit  of  our  interests  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  I  Inter- 
pret the  Cuban  presence  as  setting  a 
dilemma:  The  choice  is  one  between 
withdrawal  and  competition.  I  choose 
competition,  and  for  that  reason, 
among  others,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
President's  plan  of  supplemental  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua. 

AJm-AMKRICAM  BHETORIC 

Bi4r.  Speaker,  on  September  6,  direc- 
torate and  Junta  member  Daniel 
Ortega  spoke  to  delegates  to  the  sixth 
summit  conference  of  nonalined  na- 
tions at  the  Palace  of  Conventions  in 
Havana,  Cuba.  Because  he  was  repre- 
senting the  government  of  national  re- 
construction before  an  international 
body  that  Nlcaragiia  had  Just  Joined,  it 
was  with  considerable  disappointment 
that  Americans  received  his  strident 
anti-American  rhetoric. 
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For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Ortega's 
speech  was  a  hyperbolic,  bombastic 
condemnation  of  "Yankee  interven- 
tion" in  Nicaragua.  Events  dating  back 
more  than  120  years  were  described  in 
great  detail  to  illustrate  the  alleged 
bankruptcy  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Occurrences  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  were  offered  as  evi- 
dence of  contemporary  American  atti- 
tudes. The  one-sided  history  lecture 
was  interlarded  with  swipes  at  the  U.S. 
presence  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  return  to  Cuba  of  the  military 
base  at  Guantanamo,  solidarity  with 
imprisoned  "representatives"  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  and  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  South  Korea 
were  Jtist  a  few  of  the  things  Mr. 
Ortega  called  for. 

Moreover,  he  characterized  Israel  as 
an  "instrument  used  by  imperialism" 
in  Nicaragua,  excoriated  the  United 
States  for  proposing  an  "invasion"  of 
Nicaragua  in  June  of  1979,  and  ac- 
cused "reactionary  circles"  here  of 
plotting  to  deny  Nicaragua  much 
needed  aid.  To  aggravate  matters  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Ortega  made  many  of  the 
same  statements  3  weeks  later  in  a 
September  28  address  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  City. 

Members  of  the  congressional  mis- 
sion to  Nicaragua  were  aware  of  the 
tone  and  content  of  these  and  other 
instances  of  anti-American  rhetoric 
emanating  from  spokesmen  in  high 
positions  in  the  new  government.  As  in 
other  circimistances  where  franltness 
was  required,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
confront  our  Nicaragxian  hosts  with 
our  concerns.  In  the  context  of  sugges- 
tion that  continued  verbal  antagonism 
could  be  counterproductive  for  both 
parties.  Congressman  Matthew 
McHuGH  pressed  especially  hard  for 
an  explanation  in  various  meetings. 
Junta  member  Sergio  Ramirez  re- 
sponded by  emphasizing  Nicaragua's 
aspiration  for  stable  and  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

He  added  that  Nicaraguans  were 
trying  to  leave  the  past  behind,  but 
that  it  was  a  difficult  task.  Directorate 
member  Jaime  Wheelock.  also  in 
answer  to  Mr.  McHugh.  stressed  Nicar- 
agua's pleasure  at  our  desire  for 
friendship.  He  asserted  that  there  was 
no  prejudice  against  the  United 
States,  but  that  Nicaraguans  still 
thought  of  the  past.  On  other  occa- 
sions, Nicaraguan  leaders  parried  the 
request  for  an  explanation  by  advising 
tis  to  Judge  them  by  their  actions 
rather  than  their  words.  They  did  not 
say  why  their  words  were  not  also  Im- 
portant. 

I  have  found  the  anti-American 
rhetoric  of  the  new  government  very 
disturbing.  It  has  not  been  explained 
to  my  satisfaction.  Moreover,  if  it  is 
taken  seriously  then  It  must  be  seen  as 
Inconsistent  with  the  claim  that  Nica- 
ragua desires  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Condemnations, 
after  all,  are  not  cordial,  expecially 
when  the  the  condemned  party  has 
manifested  Its  hope  for  cordial  rela- 
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tlons  In  a  very  tangible  way.  These  ob- 
servations notwithstanding,  there  are 
factors  In  Nicaraguan-American  rela- 
tions that  should  not  be  overlooked  as 
we  try  to  understand  the  anti-Ameri- 
can rhetoric.  Each  of  these  factors  is 
deserving  of  at  least  brief  considera- 
tion. 

First,  some  Nicaraguan  leaders  are 
angry  with  the  United  States.  They 
regard  us  as  the  sponsor  of  an  oppres- 
sive regime  which  they  threw  off  only 
at  great  cost  in  lives  and  property.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
Nicaraguan  anger  has  been  held  well 
within  civilized  bounds.  Americans  in 
Nicaragua  were  not  harassed  during 
the  belligerency,  nor  has  any  provoca- 
tive action  been  taken  against  Ameri- 
cans since  that  time.  By  joining  with 
other  Latin  American  nations  in  seek- 
ing the  release  of  the  American  hos- 
tages In  Iran,  Nicaragua  has  displayed 
every  intention  of  abiding  by  the  rules 
and  principles  that  govern  affairs  In 
the  International  commimity. 

Second.  anti-American  rhetoric  is 
not  the  only  problem  to  be  addressed. 
Many  public  officials  In  the  United 
States  have  fired  a  barrage  of  criticism 
at  the  new  government  In  Managua. 
The  Nicaraguans  read  words  of  praise 
for  former  President  Somoza;  they  be- 
lieve that  what  they  regard  as  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  former  government  are 
glossed  over  by  some  Americans;  they 
see  their  motives  questioned:  they 
think  that  many  of  their  economic, 
social,  and  political  Initiatives  are  cast 
In  the  worst  possible  light.  I  submit 
that  Inflammatory  rhetoric  is  some- 
thing that  should  not  he  indulged  in 
on  either  side.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
both  sides  have  not  done  enough  to 
dampen  it. 

Finally,  members  of  the  congression- 
al mission  heard  little  If  any  anti- 
American  rhetoric  from  Nicaraguan 
leaders.  In  all  situations,  the  courtesy 
of  our  hosts  was  flawless,  their  adher- 
ence to  amenities  exact,  and  their  em- 
phasis on  friendship  consistent.  I  did 
not  regard  such  conduct  as  deceitful, 
but  rather  came  away  with  the  Impres- 
sion that  many  of  our  hosts  were 
simply  not  inclined  to  give  vent  to 
anti-American  feelings. 

An  argument  for  active  American 
participation  in  Nicaragua  suggests 
itself  immediately:  economic  assist- 
ance, largely  to  the  private  sector, 
might  strengthen  moderate  voices  in 
Nicaragua  to  the  detriment  of  those 
who  seek  to  mobilize  the  country 
through  anti-American  rhetoric.  If  we 
participate,  we  may  help  to  shape  new 
attitudes  and  build  new  relationships. 
If  we  do  not,  moderate  forces  will 
suffer  and  anti-American  forces  will 
gain  ground 

THX  RKVOLtmOR  AMD  imCBBORING  LAKDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  news  reports  with  Cen- 
tral American  datelines  have  given  us 
little  comfort  In  recent  months.  The 
Nicaraguan  revolution,  notable  for  its 
ferocity  if  not  Its  duration,  dominated 
the  wires  and  airwaves  through  early 
summer.  Late  summer  and  fall 
brought  further  stories  of  social  Insta- 
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billty  and  economic  hardship  as  the 
Nicaraguan  people  struggled  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  a  shattered  nation. 
The  news  from  Nicaragua  alone  over- 
shadowed, but  did  not  completely  ob- 
scure, ominous  reports  from  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  Nica- 
ragua's northern  neighbors  on  the  Cen- 
tral American  Isthmus. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
Central  America's  northern  tier  of  na- 
tions is  simmering  with  unrest.  Social 
fragmentation,  economic  distress,  im- 
derdevelopment.  and  slow  political 
change  are  Just  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  could  bring  unrest  in  the  region 
to  a  boll. 

The  situation  in  tiny  but  populous 
£1  Salvador  has  been  especially  criti- 
cal. Unchecked  violence  on  both  the 
left  and  right  caused  the  Salvadoran 
military  to  move  against  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Carlos  Humberto 
Romero  In  mid-October,  replacing  it 
with  a  five-member  Junta  of  civilians 
and  soldiers. 

The  Salvadoran  coup  d'etat  has  been 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  some,  but 
others  have  not  been  so  sanguine 
about  its  chances  for  success. 'No  one 
can  discount  the  view  that  the  coup, 
like  political  assassinations  In  Guate- 
mala or  shooting  incidents  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Honduras,  may  simply  be  an- 
other turn  In  a  rising  spiral  of  regional 
turmoil. 

Members  of  the  congressional  mis- 
sion to  Nicaragua  were  well  aware  of 
the  generally  volatile  conditions  in 
Central  America  today.  We  were  deter- 
mined to  convince  our  Nicaraguan 
hosts  that  their  attitudes  toward  re- 
gional tension  would  do  must  to  shape 
American  attitudes  toward  their  revo- 
lution. 

Of  special  concern  to  us  were  unsub- 
stantiated reports  that  Nicaragua 
might  be  exporting  Its  revolution  with 
the  aid  of  Cubans  who  were  In  the 
country  training  guerrillas.  Director- 
ate member  Tomas  Borge.  who  heads 
the  national  police  In  his  capacity  as 
interior  minister  and  serves  as  a 
deputy  commander  of  the  Sandinista 
armed  forces,  denied  as  absolutely 
false  the  allegation  about  the  presence 
of  Cubans  to  train  guerrillas,  and  he 
added  that  at  no  time  had  the  new 
government  considered  revolutionany 
involvement  in  any  other  nation.  He 
offered  the  oath  that  Nicaragua  would 
never  take  part  in  other  revolutions. 

Mr.  Borge  told  us  of  Sandinista  sol- 
diers who  had  been  detained  on  his 
orders  because  of  their  intention  to 
forment  revolution  abroad.  He  noted 
as  well  that  foreign  nationals  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Sandinistas 
had  already  been  asked  to  leave  the 
country.  Mr.  Borge's  opinion  of  Nica- 
ragua's military  requirements  ex- 
pressed a  clear  preference  for  a  small, 
highly  trained  force  armed  with  defen- 
sive weapons,  for  offensive  ones. 

Another  of  our  hosts,  directorate 
member  Bayardo  Arce,  denied  that 
Nicaragua  was  Interfering  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations,  and  he  suggest- 
ed that   we   take   Into   account   the 
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sources  of  such  rumors.  It  was  his  Idea 
that  the  rumors  were  launched  by 
Nicaragua's  enemies  to  lower  Nicara- 
gua's standing  with  Its  neighbors.  ■ 

Nicaragua's  attitudes  toward  tension 
In  the  national  life  of  Its  neighbors  are 
of  paramount  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  Its  commitment  to  and 
practice  of  the  principle  of  noninter- 
ference would  lay  the  groimdwork  for 
close  ties  between  our  two  countries. 

However,  any  attempt  by  Nicaragua 
to  serve  as  a  platform  for  agents  of 
violent  change  in  the  region  would 
constitute  a  challenge  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  have 
more  than  verbal  assurance  that  non- 
interference will  be  the  policy  of  Nica- 
raguan leaders.  We  must  see  the  policy 
of  noninterference  at  work  In  the 
thinldng  and  action  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  history  of  Nicaragua  tells  the 
new  government  that  It  has  a  vested 
Interest  In  seeing  that  the  principle  of 
noninterference  Is  followed.  Indeed,  If 
the  new  government  is  as  sensitive  to 
the  past  as  It  appears  to  be.  Its  desire 
to  promote  a  climate  of  noninterfer- 
ence may  very  well  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  government  In  the 
hemisphere. 

I  believe  Nicaraguan  leaders  know 
that  they  can  best  Insure  the  Inviola- 
bility of  Nicaragua  by  accepting  the 
Inviolability  of  other  nations.  The 
questions  they  asked  us  about  Ameri- 
can Intentions  toward  them  are  reason 
enough  to  think  so. 

Another  factor  looms  Just  as  large  In 
these  considerations.  All  Nicaraguan 
physical  and  mental  energies  are  cur- 
rently being  channeled  into  a  recon- 
struction effort  so  massive  that  it 
almost  seems  too  much  for  that  high- 
spirited  people.  Social  reconstruction 
is  to  begin  with  a  nationwide  literacy 
campaign  and  the  establishment  of  a 
tinlform  health  care  delivery  system. 
Economic  reconstruction  will  require 
new  programs  of  repair  and  recapital- 
ization in  agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, retailing,  and  other  com- 
mercial sectors. 

Political  reconstruction  awaits  a 
census,  the  formation  of  political  par- 
ties, and  various  rounds  of  elections. 
There  are,  in  addition,  serious  prob- 
lems with  common  crime  in  the  city 
and  gyerrllla  activity  in  the  country- 
side. To  anyone  who  has  seen  the  bat- 
tered face  of  Nicaragua,  the  argument 
that  the  nation  might  now  embark  on 
foreign  military  adventures  Is  less 
than  persuasive. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
prudence  and  necessity  are  combining 
to  influence  Nicaragua's  actions  with 
respect  to  its  neighbors.  On  Noveml>er 
22,  Just  4  days  after  the  departure  of 
the  congressional  mission  from  Nicara- 
gua, the  new  governments  of  Nicara- 
gua and  E3  Salvador  met  In  Managua 
and  Issued  a  Joint  communique  defin- 
ing their  relationship.  The  text 
touched  on  numerous  subjects  of 
mutual  concern,  but  most  prominent 
In  It  was  the  depth  of  commitment  to 
noninterference. 
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The  governments  expressed  their 
"rejection  of  foreign  Interference 
which  encroaches  on  our  sovereignty 
and  the  interests  of  our  peoples,"  rec- 
ognized "that  the  principle  of  nonin- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  other 
states  Is  essential."  and  proclaimed 
"that  neither  Salvadoran  nor  Nicara- 
guan territory  will  ever  serve  as  a  base 
for  an  attack  on  the  other."  Words  of 
this  iLlnd,  spoken  In  public,  are  not  a 
recipe  for  plots  or  consplracici  of  one 
country  against  another. 

It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution  in  no  way 
wIU  exacerbate  tensions  In  other  parts 
of  Central  America.  The  example  of 
the  revolution  itself  will  be  a  casual 
force  of  appreciable  proportions, 
heightening  both  the  fears  of  those  In 
power  and  the  hopes  of  those  who 
oppose  the  status  quo.  The  force  of  ex- 
ample, however,  is  altogether  distinct 
from  the  force  of  arms.  We  wUl  object 
to  the  latter  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
but  the  former  we  must  accept. 

HUMAIIUGBn 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  agree  that 
the  state  of  human  rights  In  a  nation 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  signs  of 
the  quality  of  life  in  that  nation. 
There  Is  also  widespread  agreement 
that  htuum  rights  say  much  about 
what  a  government  is,  what  It  will 
become,  and  what  It  sees  as  central  to 
Its  relations  with  other  governments. 
For.  at  least  two  reasons,  then,  one 
moral  and  one  practical.  Members  of 
Congress  are  properly  interested  In 
the  state  of  human  rights  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  want  to  Ipow  whether  the 
exercise  of  human  rights  there  Is 
openly  encouraged,  merely  tolerated, 
or  actively  suppressed.  They  hope  to 
discover  whether  tyranny  in  Nicara- 
gua will  be  retraced  by  genuine  free- 
dom in  all  areas  of  public  and  private 
life,  or  by  another  tyranny,  one  differ- 
ent only  because  its  Ideology  and  rhe- 
toric are  populist  in  nature.  The  con- 
gressional mission  to  Nlcsjttgiui  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  Its  time  In 
an  attempt  to  find  satisf{u:tory  an- 
swers to  the  questions  about  hiunan 
rights  it  knew  would  be  asked. 

Whether  our  Interest  is  the  general 
trend  or  the  particular  incident,  the 
notable  achievement  or  the  obvious 
setbadc.  we  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
Impressed  with  one  simple  fact  about 
the  NIcaragiian  revolution:  Its  leaders 
believe  that  a  public  commitment  to 
human  rights  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  process  which  they  see  them- 
selves guiding.  The  emphasis  on 
human  rights  can  be  perceived  in  the 
very  first  acts  of  the  Government  of 
National  Reconstruction.  The  basic 
statute  of  the  Republic  of  Nicahigua, 
annoimced  while  the  Junta  was  In 
Costa  Rican  exile  and  Intended  to 
serve  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  con- 
stitution and  system  of  laws,  gave 
human  rights  a  prominent  place.  For 
example,  a  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment was  to  guarantee  the  right  of  all 
Nicaraguans  to  political  participation 
and  universal  suffrage.  All  political  or- 
ganizations would  be  permitted  to  op- 
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erate,  except  that  none  could  advocate 
the,  return  of  the  xlictatorship.  The 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration 
of  Hunum  Rights  and  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Man  were  endorsed,  and  freedom  of 
expression,  reporting,  dissemination  of 
thought,  religious  practice,  and  trade 
unionism,  including  the  right  to  strike, 
were  to  be  specially  guaranteed.  Fur- 
thermore, repressive  laws  and  Institu- 
tions, those  threatening  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  individuals  and  result- 
ing in  assassinations,  disappearances, 
and  torture,  would  be  repealed  or  abol- 
ished. 

Other  similar  acts  followed  hard 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  basic 
statute.  While  still  in  exUe,  the  Junta 
contacted  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS)  with  a  pledge  to  re- 
spect international  covenants  on 
hviman  rights  and  an  invitation  to  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  visit  Nicaragua.  The 
Junta  asserted  to  the  OAS  that  func- 
tionaries of  the  Somoza  regime  who 
were  not  wanted  for  crimes  would  be 
guaranteed  safe  passage  out  of  the 
country.  Approximately  5  weeks  later, 
on  August  21,  a  government  newly  ar- 
rived in  its  capital  city  issued  a  bill  of 
rights  poviding  for  most  cf  the  liber- 
ties common  to  Western  democracies 
and  promising  some  social  benefits  not 
usually  regarded  as  rights.  Among  the 
former  were  a  prohibition  against  the 
death  penalty  and  a  guarantee  of  the 
right  of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  trial 
with  defense  counseL  Among  the 
latter  ^ere  items,  such  as  the  right  to 
protection  against  hunger,  which 
showed  the  new  government's  strong 
desire  to  better  the  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Everyone  knows  that  pnxnise  and 
practice  often  diverge  when  the  issue 
is  human  rights.  What  Nicaraguan 
leaders  promise  is  important,  but  what 
they  practice  will  decide  the  issue  for 
us.  My  impression  is  that  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  mixed 
but  generally  positive.  For  example, 
national  elections  will  probably  not  be 
held  for  sometime,  but  political  parties 
are  active  now  and  they  intend  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  electorate. 
An  independent  newspaper.  La  Prensa, 
publishes  open  criticism  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  circulates  more  widely  than 
does  the  government-owned  print 
mediimi.  The  broadcast  media  are 
dominated  by  the  new  government 
and  their  presentations  are  slanted, 
but  not  quite  as  slanted  as  one  might 
have  supposed.  We  learned  from  our 
conversation  with  the  archbishop  that 
freedom  of  religion  has  not  been  com- 
promised in  any  way.  There  have  been 
rumors  of  troubles  in  the  labor  unions. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
assessing  the  state  of  himian  rights  in 
Nicaragua  must  be  the  treatment  af- 
forded by  the  new  govemjaeht  to  its 
former  enemies,  and  here  the  record  is 
about  as  good  as  one  could  expect.  For 
example,  the  right  of  safe  passage  for 
functionaries  of  the  Somoza  regime 
was  recently  affirmed  when  24  persons 
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left  their  refuge  in  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy and  departed  for  Madrid.  What 
is  more  important,  some  7,000  parti- 
sans of  the  Somoza  regime,  having 
been  detained  in  prison  for  the  past 
months,  are  now  being  tried  by  special 
three-member  tribunals  operating  In 
the  country.  Reports  are  that  the  pris- 
oners are  represented  by  defense  at- 
torneys, have  the  right  to  appeal  con- 
victions, and  plead  to  charges  of  vio- 
lating specific  Nicaraguan  laws.  No 
sentence  may  exceed  30  years'  impris- 
onment in  severity,  and  the  proceed- 
ings are  open  to  the  press. 

On  the  negative  side,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  detention  of  the  prison- 
ers has  been  hard  since  conditions  in 
prison  are  poor.  Some  abuses  of  pris- 
oners have  been  reported,  and  there 
has  been  some  torture  and  killing.  The 
new  government  admits  that  such  acts 
have  occurred,  disavows  them,  and  has 
taken  steps  to  pimish  perpetrators.  It 
makes  the  plausible  claim  that  it  does 
not  yet  have  the  power  to  control  all 
aspects  of  detention  in  all  regions  of 
the  nation. 

We  meml5ers  of  the  congressional 
mission  to  Nicaragua  quizzed  our  hosts 
intently  on  human  rights.  More  than 
Information  about  unfortunate  Inci- 
dents that  might  have  occurred  in  this 
city  or  that,  we  wanted  to  take  the 
measure  of  our  hosts'  thinking.  Junta 
member  Sergio  Ramirez  called  to  our 
attention  the  fact  that  Nicaragua  al- 
ready had  a  free  press  and  free  politi- 
cal parties.  He  said  that  theirs  would 
be  a  society  In  which  "all  seeds"  would 
be  allowed  to  grow.  Mr.  Ramirez  spent 
some  time  on  the  subject  of  the  pris- 
oners. He  characterized  the  then  up- 
coming trials  as  a  "Nuremburg  with- 
out gallows."  Crimes  committed 
during  the  war  would  be  punished,  but 
not  by  death.  Directorate  member  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Tomas  Borge 
si>oke  at  some  length  on  human  rights, 
especially  the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  He 
acknowledged  the  harsh  conditions  of 
their  detention,  noted  that  independ- 
ent observers  had  been  permitted  to 
see  them,  explained  that  some  prison- 
ers had  been  abused,  and  vowed  that 
such  abuse  would  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Mr.  Borge  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  tribunals  would  re- 
lease most  of  the  prisoners  because  of 
the  incompleteness  of  the  evidence 
against  them.  In  one  of  the  most 
forceful  statements  we  heard  during 
the  mission,  he  swore  that  capital  pun- 
ishment would  never  again  exist  In 
Nicaragua. 

The  question  of  human  rights  In 
Nicaragua  is  highly  relevant  to  our 
supplying  Nicaragua  with  the  addi- 
tional aid  that  President  Carter  has 
recommended.  As  we  consider  the 
question,  however,  we  should  beware 
of  two  pitfalls,  one  on  each  extreme. 
First,  it  is  condescending  and  impu- 
dent to  suppose  that  human  rights 
need  not  be  fully  respected  in  Nicara- 
gua because  the  nation  is  not  devel- 
oped. Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  arm- 
chair observer,  not  the  man  who  faces 
incarceration  without  charge,  brutal 
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torture,  or  summary  execution.  The 
vigorous  pursuit  of  social  and  econom- 
ic goals  is  absolutely  essential  in  Nica- 
ragua, but  it  is  not  now  and  will  never 
be  incompatible  with  care  for  the 
human  rights  of  Nicaraguans.  Second, 
it  is  unrealistic  and  unfair  to  hold 
Nicaragua  accountable  to  a  standard 
of  respect  for  human  rights  that  few, 
if  any,  nations  could  meet.  Such,  too, 
is  the  attitude  of  the  arm-chair  observ- 
er, not  the  leader  who  faces  the  stag- 
gering social  and  economic  problems 
of  present-day  Managua.  A  quick  reac- 
tion to  violations  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  improve  are  what  we  should  insist 
on. 

EDUCAnOR  AKD  THE  UTKRACT  CAKPAIGR 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  con- 
gressional mission  to  Nicaragua  were 
able  to  witness  close  up  many  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  people  of 
that  war-torn  nation.  Hunger,  sick- 
ness, and  homelessness  are  the  com- 
panions of  many.  Families  grieve  for 
relatives  lost  In  the  fighting,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  left  without  parents. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  economy, 
unemployment  has  t>ecome  widespread 
and  the  provision  of  basic  necessities 
has  been  made  more  difficult.  Ante- 
dating these  problems,  however,  is  an 
Invisible  problem  that  has  festered  for 
years  in  both  city  and  countryside: 
Nicaragua  has  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  illiteracy  In  Latin  America.  If  illiter- 
acy is  a  form  of  silent  violence  visited 
on  a  population  by  either  a  govern- 
ment's neglect  or  its  simple  Incapacity 
to  educate  its  citizens,  then  Nicaragua 
has  indeed  been  a  violent  place  for 
some  time. 

Our  second  meeting  in  Managua— 
with  Minister  of  Education  Carlos 
Tunnermann.  the  former  rector  of  the 
National  Autonomous  University  of 
Nicaragua— allowed  us  to  delve  Into 
the  problem  of  illiteracy  among  Nica- 
raguans. When  asked  for  his  assess- 
ment of  the  current  situation,  Mr. 
Tunnermann  replied  that  the  extent 
of  Illiteracy  was  greater  than  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Somoza  regime. 
Up  to  55  percent  of  all  city  dwellers 
and  80  percent  of  all  rural  people 
might  be  illiterate.  The  official  esti- 
mate of  650,000  illiterates  made  by  the 
regime,  he  stated,  was  low  by  at  least  a 
quarter  million,  perhaps  more.  If  such 
an  assessment  is  correct,  approximate- 
ly 900.000  Nicaraguans  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  fig\ires  clearly  Jus- 
tify the  emphasis  on  education  In  the 
new  government 

Members  of  the  congressional  mis- 
sion were  very  concerned  about  two 
recent  developments  in  Nicaraguan 
education.  The  first  was  the  presence 
of  1,200  Cuban  teachers  In  the  nation's 
school  system.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion about  the  duties  of  these  teach- 
ers. Mr.  Tunnermann  cited  Nicara- 
gua's deficit  of  3.400  educators  and 
then  explained  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  Insure  that  the  Cubans  would 
not  engage  In  political  Indoctrination 
of  their  pupils.  They  would  be  working 
within  the  confines  of  a  temporary 
curriculum  prepared  for  them  by  the 
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new  government.  Before  receiving 
their  assignments,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  attend  semliiars  in  the  cur- 
riculum conducted  by  Nicaraguans. 

Mr.  Tuimermann  also  remarked  that 
most  of  the  Cubans  would  be  posted  to 
rural  regions  where  there  had  been 
severe  shortages  of  teachers  in  the 
past.  There  they  wouia  be  limited  to 
the  instruction  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  while  Nicaraguans  handled 
classes  in  civics,  history,  and  social  sci- 
ence. Mr.  Tuimermann  added  that 
teachers  from  other  countries  were 
being  welcomed,  though  all  foreigners 
were  to  work  in  the  school  system  not 
more  than  2  or  3  years  imtil  emergen- 
cy needs  were  met. 

Our  second  coiwem  was  not  founded 
on  anything  as  concrete  as  the  pres- 
ence of  1,200  Cubans,  but  it  was,  for 
some  at  least,  potentially  more  serious. 
Like  coimterparts  of  theirs  in  other 
developing  nations,  the  leaders  of  the 
Sandlnista  movement  have  conceived 
tuid  planned  a  literacy  campidgn  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  postrevolution- 
ary  program.  Called  the  "National 
Crusade  For  Literacy"  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  Jesuit  priest.  Father  Fer- 
nando Cardenal.  the  4-month  effort  is 
to  begin  in  March  of  this  yeKr.  Its  am- 
bitious goal  is  nothing  less  than  the 
eradication  of  illiteracy  in  Nicaragua. 
Tlie  basic  skills  it  will  supply  are  to 
supplement  whatever  instruction  may 
already  be  available  in  the  existing 
school  system.  Of  course,  the  literacy 
campaign  holds  great  promise  for 
many  poor  Nicaraguans.  It  may  be  the 
vehicle  to  lift  them  out  of  their  la- 
mentable backwardness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  campaign  could  be  used 
against  them.  It  might  become  the 
mechanism  through  which  the  poor 
would  be  browbeaten  into  acceptance 
o(  less  than  the  full  freedom  to  which 
their  struggle  has  entitled  them. 

How  can  the  philosophical  underpin- 
nings  of  the  literacy  campaign  be  un- 
derstood? Perhaps  the  best  way  to  un- 
derstand them  is  to  examine  the 
groups  and  Individuals  who  direct, 
support,  and  participate  in  the  effort. 
To  begin,  the  direction  is  broadly 
based.  Aside  from  several  government 
functionaries,  the  board  of  directors 
includes  representatives  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Episcopal  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Autonomous  University  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  Central  American  Universi- 
ty, the  National  Association  of  Nicara- 
guan Educators,  the  Nicaraguan  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Educators,  the 
Union  of  Journalists  of  Nicaragua,  and 
the  Nicaraguan  Institute  of  Develop- 
ment, among  other.  Support  for  the 
effort  is  Just  as  broadly  based.  Govern- 
ment and  private  sources  in  Nicaragua 
itself  are  prominent,  but  contributions 
have  also  come  from  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  foundations  and 
individuals  in  Germany,  and  religious 
organizations  and  individuals  in  Hon- 
duras, Mexico,  Panama.  Switzerland, 
and  Venezuela.  As  regards  participa- 
tion in  the  effort,  once  agidn  the  baae 
is  broad.  The  archbishop  of  Managua, 
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for  example,  has  stated  that  the  220 
priests,  500  religious,  and  many  lay 
workers  in  his  Jurisdiction  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  campaign.  These  pec^le 
wUl  complement  thousands  of  private 
volunteers  who  will  undoubtedly  lend 
a  hand. 

Our  Nicaraguan  hosts  made  it  clear 
to  us  that  they  view  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  coimtry  in  a  very  compre- 
hensive way.  There  are  ec(»iomic 
social,  political,  and  moral  aspects  to 
be  considered.  President  Carter,  of 
course,  is  asking  Congress  for  addition- 
al funds  to  help  speed  the  process  of 
rebuilding.  Because  the  school  system 
and  the  literacy  campaign  are  bound 
to  play  key  roles  in  virtually  all  as- 
pects of  reconstruction,  it  is  important 
that  neither  one  be  abused  to  tlie  det- 
riment of  the  people.  There  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  we  wlU  not  be 
disappointed  by  events  in  Nicaraguan 
education  in  the  time  ahead. 

THE  PUVATI  SICT(» 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  private  sector,  of 
Nicaragua  has  kept  a  high  profile 
during  the  past  months  of  civil  strife 
in  that  Central  American  nation.  Its 
role  has  been  one  of  active  involve- 
ment in  the  revolutionary  process. 
Businessmen  were  among  those  who 
denounced  the  Somoza  regime  in  the 
strongest  of  terms.  Countrywide 
strikes  called  for  and  coordinated  by 
the  private  sector  brought  the  regime 
to  the  brink  of  dissolution  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Under  the  aegis  of 
the  Broad  Opposition  Front,  a  coali- 
tion formed  in  September  of  1978  as  a 
locus  of  antl-Somoza  sentiment,  key 
businessmen  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  clergymen  and  other  civic  leaders 
in  an  attempt  to  negotiate  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  govenunent.  Both  repri- 
sals and  general  combat  caused  some 
of  the  private  sector  to  siistain  cata- 
strophic losses  during  the  war.  Such  a 
record  would  entitle  any  group  to  lay 
claim  to  a  central  place  in  postrevolu- 
tionary  Nicaragua. 

We  members  of  tne  congressional 
mission  to  Nicaragua  put  the  problems 
of  the  private  sector  high  on  our  list 
of  priorities.  We  returned  from  the 
mission  convinced  that  the  problems 
fall  into  two  main  categories.  First  and 
more  Immediate  is  the  war-related  de- 
struction of  the  economic  environ- 
ment. Offices,  plants,  and  equipment 
accounting  for  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  industrial  base  have,  been 
ruined.  Complete  repair  of  the  damage 
could  cost  between  $400  million  and 
$600  million,  at  least  by  rough  esti- 
mates. Countless  commercial  opportu- 
nities have  been  lost,  with  the  vital  ag- 
ricultural sector  hit  especially  hard. 
Cotton  and  coffee  exports,  which  to- 
gether bring  in  more  than  half  of  idl 
foreign  exchange,  have  declined  sharp- 
ly, and  production  of  beans,  com.  and 
poultry,  all  in  demand  for  domestic 
consumption,  is  off  from  one-quarter 
to  three-quarters.  Worse  still  may  be 
what  the  future  holds,  for  it  is  not  en: 
tirely  apparent  to  anyone  where  the 
capital  to  reconstruct  and  reactivate 
the  economy  will  be  r^'sed. 
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The  second  category  of  problem, 
while  less  palpable,  is  every  Ut  as  seri- 
ous as  the  war-related  destruction  just 
described.  Business  confidence  is  low 
because  the  private  sector  is  uncertain 
of  the  Ctovemment's  intentions 
toward  it.  Mr.  Alfonso  Robelo,  ad  en- 
treprmeur  who  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  ruling  Junta,  has  himself  charac- 
terized the  prevalllhg  attitude  ol  busi- 
nessmen as  one  of  tremendous  cau- 
tlgn.  Expropriation  of  the  holdings  of 
Mr.  Somogta  and  his  ■ttTrrlstfi  has 
fueled  misgivings,  as  have  the  Govern- 
ment's  takeover  of  natural  resources 
and  Its  strict  control  of  banks  and  In- 
surance oompianle*.  Businessmen 
wonder  whether  they  may  become  vic- 
tims of  abuse  In  the  policy  of  expropri- 
ation, or  whether  their  industries  may 
eventually  be  treated  as,  for  example, 
mining  has  been  treated.  Ag^mv^^ng 
matters  further  is  the  common  notion 
that  some  elements  of  the  Sandlnista 
movement  favor  immediate  and  total 
State  management  of  the  economy. 

The  physical  needs  of  the  private 
sector  are  well  known.  An  executive 
with  a  large  American  company  in 
Nicaragua  said  that  he  was  staggered 
by  the  "magnitude  of  the  Investment 
and  aid"  the  private  sector  would  re- 
quire. The  Association  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chambers  of  Commerce  In  Latin 
America,  noting  the  necessity  of 
American  imports  for  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  Nicaraguan  econo- 
my, testified  that  "there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  more  rapid  disbursements 
now  to  restore  and  support  credits  for 
the  privi^  sector."  It  added  that  In- 
sufficient credits  for  imports  "would 
cripple  the  Nicaraguan  agricultural 
and  Industrial  sector  most  of  all"  since 
the  Nicaraguan  public  sector  was  not 
so  dependent  on  imports. 

A  more  sobering  assessment  hss 
come  from  the  Government  Itself.  Mr. 
Robelo  has  stated  that  a  lack  of  help 
might  compel  the  Government  to 
change  Its  policy  toward  the  private 
sector,  imposing  restrictions  on  it  so 
that  the  nation  could  survive  on  do- 
mestic resources  alone.  Perhaps  the 
elementary  nature  of  the  private  sec- 
tor's needs  says  the  most.  Agriculture 
must  have  fertilizer,  seed,  chemicals, 
tractors,  pumps,  motors,  hand  tools, 
and  q>are  parts.  Industry  must  have 
oilseods,  tallow,  plastic  tags,  tlnplate. 
artificial  and  synthetic  fibers,  plastics, 
trucks,  trailers,  construction  materials, 
various  kinds  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  spare  parts. 

The  psycholo^cal  needs  of  a  busi- 
ness community  whose  confidence  is 
low  are  less  easily  defined.  It  Is  evident 
that  deeds  are  more  important  than 
words  to  such  a  community,  but  words 
should  never  be  discounted.  Junta 
member  Sergio  Ramirez  reminded  us 
that  the  Govenunent  had  never  said 
that  it  would  nationalise  business. 
Rather  than  taking  advantage  of  the 
pri^'ate  sector's  troubles,  he  asserted, 
the  Government  was  seeking  funds  for 
recapitalization.  He  remarked  that  the 
Government  approved  of  President 
Carter's  supplemental  request,  60  per- 
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cent  of  which  would  be  destined  for 
the  private  sector.  Mr.  Bayardo  Aroe 
expressed  similar  thoughts  at  our 
meetiiur  with  the  directorate  of  the 
Sandlnista  movement.  He  explained 
that  .he  and  his  colleagues  were  In 
touch  with  business  leaden  to  see  how 
best  to  bolster  the  private  sector  with 
extensions  of  credit  and  controls  on 
foreign  exchange.  When  asked  for  a 
concrete  example  of  the  Government's 
aiding  business,  he  cited  attempts  to 
hold  down  wage  increases  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  could  not  afford  to  pay. 

Tet  another  significant  statement  of 
moderate  intent  was  made  shortly 
after  the  congressional  mission  left 
Nicaragua.  In  an  address  to  an  inter- 
national conference  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Americas.  Mr. 
Daniel  Ortega  avowed  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  not  opposed  to  private  enter- 
prise, provided  that  the  latter  did  not 
shirli  its  responsiblility  to  help  rebuild 
the  nation.  Mr.  Ortega,  a  member  of 
both  the  niling  Junta  and  the  Sandl- 
nista directorate.  Is  known  for  his  fiery, 
leftist  rhetoric 

Nearly  everyone  in  Nicaragua, 
whether  in  government  or  out.  seems 
to  believe  that  the  private  sector  has  a 
major  role  to  play  in  reconstructing  a 
shattered  country.  The  society  can 
neither  duplicate  its  skills  nor  do  with- 
out the  results  of  its  activities.  The 
-private  sector  itself  insists  upon  secur- 
ing its  rightful  place  in  the  postrevolu- 
tionary  era.  The  businessmen  with 
whom  we  spoke  were  clear  on  that 
point,  and  they  asked  us  for  a  tangi- 
ble, forceful  sign  of  our  support.  We 
were  told  time  and  again  that  the 
President's  supplemental  request  was 
Just  such  a  sign. 

In  my  opinion,  the  existence  of  a 
strong  and  vibrant  business  communi- 
ty signifies  political  pluralism  and  in- 
dividual freedom  in  Nicaragua.  By 
passing  the  President's  bill  we  help 
the  private  sector  flourish.  If  we 
defeat  the  bill,  however,  we  abandon 
an  important,  pro-democratic  group  to 
an  unr'Artain  fate. 

TRXCUUKCb 

Mr.  Speaker.,  approximately  19  of 
every  20  Nicaraguans  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  so  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  church  is  a  promi- 
nent Institution  in  Nicaraguan  life. 
Quite  surprising,  however,  at  least  in 
light  of  historical  precedents,  is  the 
role  the  church  has  played  in  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution.  In  the  person 
of  the  archbishop  of  Managua,  Msgr. 
Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church  disassociated  itself  from 
the  government  of  Anastaclo  Somoza 
early  on.  The  disassodation  was  so 
complete  that  there  are  reports  of  Mr. 
Somoza's  having  conspired  against  the 
archbishop  to  blunt  his  outspoken 
criticism.  Tet.  Monsignor  Obando  was 
clearly  a  key  figure  in  the  opposition 
to  the  Somoea  regime.  He  roundly  con- 
demned its  injustices  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  out  against  its  excesses 
during  the  war,  especially  the  aerial 
bombardment  of  the  cities.  In  June  of 
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last  year  he  and  his  six  bishops  openly 
proclaimed  the  right  of  the  Nicara- 
guan people  to  engage  in  revolution- 
ary insurrection.  These  actions  and 
others,  when  added  to  the  archbish- 
op's well-known  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor,  have  earned  him  a 
special  place  in  postrevolutionary 
Nicaragua. 

We  members  of  the  congressional 
mission  were  keenly  interested  in  the 
archbishop  and  his  work,  and  we  ad- 
dressed many  questi<»)s  to  him  in  the 
course  of  our  meeting.  Asked  about  al- 
leged government  pressure  on  the 
church,  he  replied  that  the  church 
had  criticized  the  former  regime  and 
had  already  made  several  of  its  con- 
cerns known  to  the  new  leaders.  He 
added  that  a  few  priests  had  been  tem- 
porarily detained  in  areas  where  gov- 
ernment control  was  weak,  but  that 
the  bishops  themselves  had  felt  no 
pressiu-e.  If  attendance  at  mass  were 
low  in  a  certain  parish,  he  suggested 
that  the  problem  might  be  the  person- 
ality of  the  priest,  not 'harassment  by 
public  officials.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion about  the  propects  for  democracy 
in  Nicaragua.  Monsignor  Obando  set 
out  his  understanding  of  what  democ- 
racy should  be.  Pluralism,  freedom  of 
expression,  the  existence  of  political 
parties,  and  education  for  a  responsi- 
ble rather  than  a  tame  citizenry  were 
the  principal  items  he  mentioned. 

In  his  answers  and  extemporaneous 
remarks  the  archbishop  left  little 
doubt  that  he  envisioned  the  church 
as  an  active  force  in  postrevolutionary 
Nicaragua.  He  spoke  for  some  time  on 
the  matter  of  education,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  govenment-spon- 
sored  literacy  campaign.  The  literacy 
campaign  would  be  good,  he  thought, 
if  it  did  not  concentrate  solely  on 
simple  skills  and  sociopolitical  devel- 
opment but  rather  sought  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  of  the  whole  man  in 
dignity  {yid  freedom.  The  human  re- 
sources of  the  church— priests,  sisters, 
and  lay  workers— would  be  devoted  to 
the  effort  to  insure  that  integral  de- 
velopment was  the  goal.  Monsignor 
Obando  told  of  a  specific  plan  to  have 
sisters  and  lay  workers  accompany  the 
literacy  brigades  Into  the  countrvside. 
and  he  described  in  detail  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  Catholic  Radio,  a 
helpful  service  that  unfortunately  did 
not  reach  remote  parts  of  the  nation 
because  of  the  advanced  age  of  the 
broadcasting  equipment. 

The  archbiship  also  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  matter  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  soldiers  in  the  National  Guard. 
He  said  that  the  church  would  be  sen- 
sitive both  to  their  human  needs  and 
to  the  duty  of  the  government  to  treat 
them  humanely  and  try  them  fairly. 
Foremost  in  his  mind  was  a  concern 
that  the  prisoners  not  be  condemned 
to  "civil  death."  a  future  of  unemploy- 
ment and  ostracism.  The  seriousness 
with  which  he  regarded  the  issue  was 
brought  home  to  some  of  us  later  in 
the  day.  Members  who  attended  a 
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mass  celebrated  by  Monsignor  Obando 
heard  a  sermon  on  the  obligation  of 
Christians  to  forgive  and  rehabilitate 
the  prisoners. 

An  Important  event  took  place  the 
day  we  met  the  archbishop.  In  union 
with  his  fellow  bishops  Monsignor 
Obando  issued  a  major  pastoral  letter, 
"Christian  Commitment  for  a  New 
Nicaragua."  in  which  the  church  de- 
fined its  own  position  in  the  postrevo- 
lutionary era  and  expressed  its  views 
on  the  problems  and  promise  of  the 
revolution.  This  remarkable  document 
was  afforded  immediate  and  complete 
front-page  coverage  in  the  print 
media,  and  it  was  later  aired  indepth 
on  the  government-controlled  televi- 
sion system.  Given  what  the  bishops 
said,  such  interest  was  more  than  war- 
ranted. It  is  my  impression  that  the 
pronouncement  of  the  bishops  will 
stand  as  a  significant  affirmation  of 
man's  right  to  dignity,  freedom,  and 
the  benefits  of  a  Just  society. 

Although  the  pastoral  letter  was  pri- 
marily an  ecclesiastical  document  on 
the  opportunities  and  obligations  of 
the  church  to  evangelize  and  advance 
Christian  values,  the  bishops  did  not 
steer  clear  of  controversial  political 
issues.  They  began  by  underscoring 
their  support  for  the  basic  motivation 
of  the  revolution.  Noting  the  Joy  of 
the  people  in  their  liberation  from  op- 
pression, they  called  for  new  laws  to 
institutionriize  liberty.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression was  described  as  an  invalu- 
able instnunent  for  the  correction  and 
perfection  of  the  revolution  since,  in 
their  view,  nothing  in  the  revolution 
implied  that  the  people  should  bow 
down  before  a  new  idol. 

The  bishops  hastened  to  detail  their 
own  responsibilities  in  the  political 
sphere.  They  would  listen  to  the 
people,  hear  the  people's  concerns, 
and  report  those  concerns  to  authori- 
ties. For  their  part,  the  people  them- 
selves would  take  an  active  hand  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
Through  participation  in  direct  popu- 
lar democracy  all  Nicaraguans  would 
help  form  the  nation's  future.  The 
bishops  were  firm  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  a  false  socialism  that  would 
permit  dictatorship,  the  suppression  of 
religious  sentiments,  or  the  denial  of 
human  rights.  For  them,  socialism 
would  be  acceptable  only  if  it  carried 
with  it  a  dedication  to  human  welfare 
and  provisions  for  political  participa- 
tion by  all  Nicaraguans.  They  also 
stressed  their  desire  that  the  revolu- 
tion be  authentically  Nicaraguan. 
Models  adapted  from  other  nations, 
they  thought,  would  not  fit  unique 
Nicaraguan  circumstances. 

It  is  evident  that  the  church  has  oc- 
cupied and  will  continue  to  occupy  a 
critical  place  in  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion. Acknowledgement  of  this  fact 
has  come  from  many  sources,  includ- 
ing high  spokesmen  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Reconstruction. 
What  action  should  we  take  to  but- 
tress the  church  in  its  effort  to  insure, 
as  the  archbishop  put  it.  the  growth  of 
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thie  whole  man  in  Nicaragua?  When 
asked  that  very  question,  Monsignor 
Obando's  reply  was  simple  and 
straightforward.  The  people  must 
have  the  basic  necessities— food,  medi- 
cine, and  shelter— but  they  also  re- 
quire the  great  influence  of  the  United 
States  to  help  them  achieve  political 
pluralism  and  secure  respect  for 
human  dignity.  To  deny  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  supplemental  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua  would  greatly 
weaken  those  forces  in  the  country— 
among  them,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church— which  support  political  plu- 
ralism and  human  dignity.^ 
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MORE  DOLLARS  EQUALS 
BETTER  DEFENSE? 


STATEMENT  OF  RESPECT  AND 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  LITHUA- 
NIAN PEOPLE  IN  THEIR  STRUG- 
GLE FOR  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  62 
years  after  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  the  brave  Lith- 
uanian people  continue  their  struggle 
against  Russian  armed  presence  in 
their  homeland.  On  August  23,  1979, 
45  people  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  petitioned  the  free  world  for 
consideration  of  their  plight  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  petitioners  com- 
memorated as  a  day  of  shame  for  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  which  rel- 
egated Lithuania  to  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence  for  a  payment  of 
$7.5  million  to  the  German  Reich.  The 
signatories  renew  their  request  for 
freedom,  independence,  rights  of  self- 
determination,  and  the  removal  of  all 
external  military  personnel  from  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  principles  of  national  autonomy 
and  freedom  from  persecution  have 
long  been  recognized  in  international 
law.  In  Lithuania,  the  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Commission  continues  to  report 
hiunan  rights  violations  prohibited 
under  the  Helsinki  agreements  despite 
the  imprisonment  last  year  of  two  of 
their  seven  members,  Balas  Gajauskas 
and  Viktoras  Petkus.  Andrei  Sakharov 
made  public  his  support  of  the  August 
23  petition,  as  did  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Commission.  Tet 
since  then,  two  of  the  Lithuanians 
who  signed  the  petition,  Antamas  Ter- 
lekas  and  Vypautas  Skuordys,  have 
been  imprisoned  for  their  political  be- 
liefs. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  an  ad- 
mirable record  of  resistance  of  oppres- 
sion and  cultural  assimilation.  The 
courageous  individuals  who  risk  their 
lives  and  liberty  of  these  essential 
freedoms  deserve  our  respect  and 
support.* 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OPKmTUCKT 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAZ2SOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  H.R.  5980,  the  coimtercyclical 
aidbilL 

It  was  not  an  easy  vote.  Many  of  my 
political  allies  and  cohorts  in  the 
House  voted  the  other  way. 

They  prevailed.  But.  I  still  believe 
the  measure  will  not  be  cost  effective 
in  disbursing  taxpayer  funds. 

It  transfers  too  much  money,  to  too 
few  places  for  purposes  that  are  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  legislation. 

This  may  well  describe  the  fiscal 
year  1981  defense  requests  in  their 
present  form. 

We  need  a  strong  national  defense 
i^paratus  and  a  vigorous  intelligence 
network  to  defend  America's  vital  na- 
tional interests  around  the  world. 

But  as  the  following  article  reprint- 
ed from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  1,  1980,  suggests,  the  alloca- 
tion of  our  defense  dollars  maj(  not  be 
the  most  cost-effective  way  to  defend 
our  vital  national  interests. 

The  article  notes  that  the  Western 
Alliance  (NATO)  today  outspends  the 
Warsaw  Pact  on  defense. 

Also,  the  article  suggests  that  the 
deployment  and  design  of  our  forces 
would  indicate  the  United  States  is 
more  brepared  to  fight  brushf ire  wars 
in  Asia  and  Africa  than  a  conventional 
war  against  the  Soviets. 

P\uther,  the  article  notes  that  our 
allies  simply  are  not  contributing  their 
fair  share  to  the  alliance.  The  United 
States  today  provides  more  than  half 
the  outlays  for  NATO. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er the  following  when  reading  this  ar- 
ticle: First,  until  America  has  a  well 
thought  out  defense  policy;  second, 
until  the  United  States  can  deploy 
tested  weapons  systems:  and  third, 
until  our  allies  are  willing  to  contrib- 
ute their  "fair  share"  to  global  defense 
needs. 

America's  defense  and  foreign  policy 
goals  will  be  hard  to  attain. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  1, 
19801 

Raising  Qukstions  About  U.S.  Defense 

Spending 

(By  Barry  R.  Posen  and  Stephen  W.  Van 

Evera) 

Even  before  recent  events  in  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan, polls  showed  a  dramatic  upsurge 
in  public  support  for  more  defense  spend- 
ing. The  latest  opinion  survey,  released  last 
week,  showed  a  larger  plurality  favoring 
more  military  spending  than  any  national 
poll  since  1950. 

This  popular  view  became  official  policy 
in  December,  as  President  Carter  an- 
nounced a  decision  to  increase  defense 
spending  by  4.85  percent  per  year  in  real 
terms  over  the  next  five  years.  His  budget 
confirmed  the  decision  and  already  there  is 
talk  of  higher  spending  over  and  above  the 
budget  figure.  One  former  top  natioruJ  se- 
curity official,  John  Lehman,  recently  rec- 
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ommended  a  10  pereent^amtoal  defense 
budget  tncreaae,  after  tnflitinn  adjustment*. 
This  newspaper  suggested  M  percenL 

Three  basic  eonsideratiaiic  have  been 
widely  overlooked  in  tbls  national  rush  to 
judgment  on  the  defense  question.  First. 
few  people  seem  to  realize  that  the  NATO 
states  still  spend  more  money  on  defense 
than  do  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  accord- 
ing to  most  estimates.  The  foUoving  figures 
are  published  by  the  respected  London- 
based  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  and  agree  with  data  from  the  CIA: 
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The  Soviets  outspend  the  United  States, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  Western  alliance 
outspends  the  Eastern  t>k>c  Furthermore, 
about  one-quarter  of  the  Soviet  defense 
effort  is  directed  against  China,  rather  than 
NATO,  so  these  figures  understate  an  actual 
NATO  advantage  of  roughly  three  to  two. 

We  should  not  conclude  that  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  are  without  defense  problems.  In- 
stead, we  should  asic  if  more  defense  spend- 
ing is  the  answer. 

The  U.S./NATO  objective  is  defensive. 
Defense  is  usually  easier  than  conquest,  if 
the  defender  chooses  the  right  defense  doc- 
trine. If  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  our  military 
now  has  more  than  enough  resources,  as 
long  as  these  resources  are  used  wisely.  If 
we  are  weak  even  though  we  outspend  the 
Pact  states,  we  should  look  for  errors  in  our 
doctrine.  force  structure  and  choice  of 
weapons  t>ef  ore  we  spend  even  more. 

Second,  the  United  States  still  carries  an 
unfair  share  of  the  NATO  military  spending 
burden. 

Yhe  U.S.  now  sQcnds  5.0  percent  of  her 
CNF  on  defense,  compared  with  an  average 
3.5  percent  for  our  13  NATO  allies.  West 
Germany,  for  instance,  spends  only  3.4  per- 
cent of  her  GNP  on  defense:  France  spends 
only  3.3  percent:  Italy  spends  only  2.4  per- 
cent; Canada  spends  only  1.8  percent:  and 
Japan,  not  in  NATO  but  still  an  ally,  spends 
only  0.9  percent.  Only  Britain  (4.7  percent) 
spends  nearly  what  she  sbould. 

This  inequity  arose  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  II,  when  we  agreed  to  carry  the  main 
burden  of  European  defense  while  the  Euro- 
pean economies  recovered  from  the  war. 
Today,  however,  the  West  European  stand- 
ard of  living  approaches  our  own.  and  the 
total  West  Eluropean  industrial  capacity 
equals  ours.  Tet  we  still  subsidize  Western 
Europe's  defense. 

Why  should  we  now  increase  this  subsidy? 
Our  Euroi>ean  and  Japanese  aUles  depend 
on  Persian  Gulf  oil  far  more  than  we.  yet 
everyone  now  assumes  that  the  defense  of 
the  Gulf  is  an  exclusive  American  obliga- 
tion. 

Third,  the  current  debate  on  defense 
spending  is  premised  on  a  false  image  of  the 
main  direction  of  both  the  Soviet  and 
American  military  effort. 

Recent  press  accounts  picture  a  looming 
Soviet  military  capacity  to  intervene  in  the 
developing  world,  and  an  atrophied  Ameri- 
can intervention  capability.  Administration 
statements  indicate  that  most  of  the  pro- 
posed new  defense  spending  will  be  allo- 
cated to  forces  l)est  structured  for  Third- 
World  intervention,  to  counter  this  alleged 
Soviet  threat. 
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In  fact,  the  Soviets  direct  very  little  of 
their  military  effort  toward  Third-World 
contingencies,  and  their  current  Intcfven- 
tion  capability  is  far  Inferior  to  our  own, 
which  remains  quite  robust. 

The  Soviet  naval  infantry  (marine  cori>s) 
numbers  only  12.000  men«  compared  with 
184.000  VS.  BCarines.  The  Soviet  amphibi- 
ous fleet  has  only  one-third  the  American 
carrying  capacity.  The  Soviet  airlift  force 
can  lift  only  half  what  U.S.  aircraft  can 
move,  in  millions  of  ton-miles  per  day.  The 
VS.  Navy  has  14  aircraft  carriers  operating 
or  under  construction,  against  only  five 
much  smaller  and  less  capable  Soviet  carri- 
ers. The  Soviets  lead  the  VS.  only  in  air- 
borne and  airmobile  troops.  56.000  to  39,000. 

Overall,  the  U.S.  now  spends  25  percent  to 
35  percent  of  its  military  budget  on  forces 
appropriate  for  third-world  intervention- 
more  than  we  spend  on  our  entire  strategic 
nuclear  force— while  the  Soviets  devote  less 
than  10  percent  of  their  defense  effort  to 
the  same  mission.  They  direct  their  military 
effort  almost  entirely  against  their  chief 
great-power  rivals— the  D.S..  the  other 
NATO  sUtes  and  China. 

We  should  imitate  this  Soviet  example. 
Soviet  military  power  is  the  principle 
danger  we  face,  and  we  should  buy  forces 
which  confront  it  more  directly.  Interven- 
tion forces  fail  to  do  this,  so  our  current  in- 
vestment in  intervention  capability  is  argu- 
ably too  large,  rather  than  too  smalL 

In  short,  no  defease  budget  increase  is  jus- 
tified today,  least  of  all  the  increase  in  in- 
tervention forces  recommended  by  the 
President.  •  •  »• 
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HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


MRS.  JUNE  SUNDMACHER 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CAuroRinA 

nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Burbank  municipal  court 
will  be  losing  a  devoted  and  capable 
public  servant  on  March  30,  1980. 

What  makes  the  retirement  of  Mrs. 
June  Sundmacher  special  is  that  she 
began  work  for  the  Burbank  police 
court  as  a  clerk  typist  in  1943. 

Since  that  time,  she  has  shown  ex- 
emplary dedication  to  duty,  a  willing- 
ness to  work,  a  capacity  for  growth, 
and  a  friendly  affability  which  has  en- 
deared her  to  her  coworkers,  made  her 
successful  and  as  close  to  being  inde- 
spensable  as  any  of  us  ever  gets. 

She  has  held  every  position  in  the 
court  except  that  of  Judge,  and  with 
her  experience  and  expertise,  she 
probably  would  have  done  a  first-rate 
Job  in  that  esteemed  position.  Mrs. 
Sundmacher  has  also  been  active  in 
the  community  tmd  the  coilrtfi  legal 
associations. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  contributions  Mrs.  Jime 
Sundmacher  has  made  to  her  profes- 
sion, to  her  city,  to  her  State,  and  to 
society  as  a  whole  during  more  than  36 
years  of  dedicated  service.* 
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nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rxpresemtatives 

Monday.  February  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  January  31 
Wall  Street  Journal  discusses  the  need 
to  provide  the  CIA  with  more  flexibil- 
ity by  repealing  the  burdensome 
Hughes-Ryan  amendment:  a  measure 
which  passed  in  1974  during  the 
period  when  our  intelligence  were 
being  closely  scrutinized  for  alleged 
abuses.  The  article  points  out  that  if 
the  CIA  is  to  do  the  Job  for  which  it 
was  originally  chartered,  the  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  limit  the  reporting 
requirements  of  the  Agency  to  two 
House  and  Senate  conunittees  as  op- 
posed to  the  present  eight  in  order  to 
prevent  security  leaks.  Increasing  the 
CIA's  budget  is  also  discussed  so  that 
the  Agency  would  be  able  to  improve 
its  intelligence-gathering  capabilities. 

I  have  introduced  the  IiilcUigence 
Reform  Act  of  1980,  H.R.  6314,  in  the 
House  which  Senator  MormBAif  is 
sponsoring  on  the  Senate  side.  This 
bill  would  accomplish  the  needed 
changes  which  are  discussed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  and  would 
provide  the  American  President  with 
much  better  intelligence  information 
than  he  is  now  receiving  due  to  cur- 
rent restraints  on  the  agencies.  With 
more  forewarning,  perhaps  we  could 
have  avoided  some  of  the  crises  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan,  or  at  least  have  pre- 
pared a  better  response. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  and  to  pledge  their  sup- 
port for  this  legislation: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  31. 
1980} 

RESmLDHf O  THE  CIA 

With  Congress  back  in  town,  all  of  a 
sudden  everyone  on  Capitol  Hill  is  asking 
where  was  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
as  events  unfolded  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 
If  U.S.  Intelligence  operations  had  been 
more  effective,  the  nation  s  affairs  in  that 
region  most  lilcely  would  not  be  in  such  ter- 
rible shape.  These  questions  are  giving  rise 
to  calls  for  rebuilding  the  CIA. 

If  Congress  is  serious  about  revitalizing 
the  agency,  there  are  certain  questions  it 
must  ask  itself  first.  Has  It  had  enough  of 
the  witch-hunt  syndrome  of  the  1970s, 
when  some  Congressmen  prided  themselves 
on  "exposing"  alleged  CIA  abuses?  Does  it 
now  accept,  after  detailed  investigation, 
that  most  of  these  charges  were  much  ado 
over  not  very  much?  That  while  CIA  funds 
went  to  the  opposition  of  Chilean  President 
Allende.  for  example,  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  CIA  involvement  in  the  coup  that 
overthrew  him.  Is  Congress  ready  to  recog- 
nize that  its  own  attacks  on  the  agency  sert- 
onsly  impaired  the  nation's  ability  to  main- 
tain an  effective  influence  abroad? 

Does  Congress  beUeve  that  the  VS.  needs 
the  capacity  to  conduct  covert  operations 
overseas?  That  is.  should  the  VS.  actively 
try  to  prevent  an  unfriendly  power,  most 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  from  desUbi- 
llzing  and  then  taking  control  of  a  country 
or  region  vital  to  our  national  security? 
Does  the  Congress  recognize  that  successful 
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.covert  operations  may  ward  off  a  possible 
situation  that  might  give  way  to  direct  mili- 
tary conflict,  most  notably  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region? 

If  the  Congress  cannot  agree  to  halt  the 
witch-hunts,  to  maintain  strict  securitj 
about  CIA  activities,  to  accept  covert  oper- 
ations abroad,  then  there  is  no  point  In  dis- 
cussing the  reconstruction  of  the  CIA.  If 
Congress  does  not  trust  the  President  with 
the  power  to  conduct  such  operations, 
under  the  type  of  congressional  oversight 
that  existed  before  the  CIA  was  gutted,  it 
may  as  well  vote  to  abolish  the  agency  alto- 
gether. On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  is 
ready  to  rebuild  the  CIA.  then  it  should  get 
on  with  the  job  immediately.  A  numt>er  of 
"fixes"  are  easily  available. 

The  most  essential  of  these  is  repeal  of 
the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment,  passed  with 
minimal  debate  in  1974  during  the  heyday 
of  the  CIA  "exposures."  Unwilling  to  face 
squarely  the  prospect  of  outlawing  covert 
operations  abroad.  CIA  opponents  moved  to 
make  them  administratively  Impossible,  by 
requiring  that  they  be  reported  to  no  fewer 
than  61  Senators  and  134  Representatives 
on  eight  committees,  plus  their  associated 
staff.  Obviously,  nothing  covert  is  possible 
under  such  restrictions. 

The  risks  of  a  breach  of  security  are  so 
numerous  that,  according  to  CIA  director 
Stansfield  Turner,  on  at  least  one  occasion 
an  allied  Intelligence  service  "withdrew  a 
proposal  for  Joint  action."  Former  director 
William  Colby  said  that  "every"  new  project 
subjected  to  the  Hughes-Ryan  procedure  In 
1975  was  leaked.  Senator  Moynihan  has  now 
introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the  amend- 
ment; we  only  hope  that  this  essential  item 
of  business  will  not  l>e  delayed  by  the  inevi- 
table debate  on  the  First  Amendment  issues 
raised  by  other  items  in  the  Moynihan  pack- 
age. 

Similarly,  we  would  hope  that  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  CIA  does  not  have  to  await  a 
"charter"  spelling  out  what  is  and  is  not 
proper  in  every  conceivable  contingency. 
The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  has 
been  working  on  such  a  charter,  and  would 
be  wiser  to  scrap  the  whole  project.  The  As- 
sociation of  Former  Intelligence  Officers 
branded  the  draft  proposal,  another  artifact 
of  the  "exposure"  heyday,  as  "long  on  re- 
strictions, short  on  flexibility  to  adjust  to 
changing  situations  and  lacking  Incentives 
for  greater  excellence  in  intelligence."  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  1978  issued  an  Executive 
Order  to  govern  the  agency;  even  those 
rules  may  be  too  harsh,  but  at  least  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  can  be  corrected  overnight 
whereas  modifying  a  legislated  charter 
could  take  months  or  even  years. 

The  CIA  also  needs  an  increased  budget  to 
facilitate  the  improvement  of  its  informa- 
tion-gathering and  analysis  operations  and 
its  clandestine  activities.  Though  President 
Carter  has  promised  a  "significant"  budget 
Increase  next  year,  the  CIA's  funds  are  now 
at  a  "rock-bottom"  $5  billion,  according  to 
informed  estimates,  and  the  boost  in  spend- 
ing needs  to  be  hefty. 

Even  if  Congress  and  the  President  agree 
to  rebuild  the  agency,  we  are  not,  however, 
optimistic  that  substantial  improvements 
can  be  made  anytime  soon.  The  nation's  in- 
telligence network  will  likely  take  years  to 
rebuild  and.  in  the  meantime,  the  VS.  will 
be  exposed  to  unforeseen  turns  of  events  in 
vital  areas  around  the  globe.  It  is  more  than 
unfortunate  that  these  improvements  will 
have  to  be  made  from  hindsight  rather  than 
foresight.* 
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A  30TH  BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  FOR 
MR.  MAGOG 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcALirounA 

m  the  HOUSE  OF  representatives 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  either 
time  is  flying  or  we  are  getting  older 
or  both,  by  George,  but  this  year 
marks  the  30th  birthday  of  Mr. 
Magoo,  the  nearsighted,  irascible,  and 
lovable  animated  character  of  film  and 
television.  Good  grief. 

The  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New 
York  and  the  American  Film  Institute 
at  the  Keimedy  Center  will  present 
retrospectives  of  Mr.  Magoo's  career. 
From  a  bit  part  in  an  early  cartoon 
called  "Ragtime  Bear"  to  his  classic 
portrayal  of  Ebeneezer  Scrooge  in  "A 
Christmas  Carol."  Mr.  Magoo  has 
brought  entertainment  to  millions  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  also  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  the  American 
Heart  Association.  U.S.  Treasury 
bonds,  and  the  Navy.  Great  balls  of 
fire. 

Mr.  Magoo  has  been  an  outstanding 
performer  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
try. To  his  creators  and  producers,  as 
well  as  to  the  old  Magoo  himself— 
whose  first  name,  by  the  way.  is 
Quincy.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join 
in  expressing  congratulations  on  his 
30th  year  in  show  business.* 


ANNUAL  NINTH  DISTRICT  OF 
MICHIGAN  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OPMICHIGAM 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Monday,  February  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  last  fall  I  sent  to  each  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Michigan's  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  our  annual  congression- 
al questionnaire,  soliciting  their  views 
on  a  few  of  the  important  issues  which 
our  Nation  and  the  Congress  faces. 

Several  thousand  of  my  west  Michi- 
gan constituents  responded  to  this 
questionnaire,  many  of  whom  took  the 
time  to  include  additional  comments 
on  issues  which  were  of  particular  in- 
terest to  them.  I  was  very  impressed 
with  the  response  from  ninth  district 
residents  to  the  questionnaire,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all 
who  participated. 

I  always  appreciate  learning  the 
views  of  west  Michigan  residents,  and 
having  the  responses  of  so  many  con- 
stituents to  the  questions  in  this 
survey  is  particularly  helpful  to  me  as 
the  Congress  considers  these  and  re- 
lated Issues. 

Although  I  regret  that  problems 
with  the  independent  data  processing 
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company  which  tabtilated  the  re- 
turned questiomudres  delayed  the  re- 
lease of  the  results,  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  coUeagues  the  response 
of  Michigan's  Ninth  District  to  my 
annual  congressional  questionnaire: 

CqifCRissitMi  Got  Vaitoee  Jagt's  Amma. 
NuiTH  District  QuxsxioifNAiRZ 

do  too  pavos 

1.  A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  prohib- 
it the  Federal  Government  from  spending 
more  than  it  receives  in  revenues?  Tes,  83.1 
percent;  no,  13.9  percent:  and  no  response, 

3.0  percent. 

2.  Allowing  either  House  of  th€  Congress 
to  veto  any  rule  or  regulation  of  a  Federal 
agency  which  it  feels  is  inconsistent  with 
the  original  Intent  of  the  law?  Yes,  81.7  per- 
cent; no,  12.7  percent;  and  no  response,  5.7 
percent. 

3.  Extension  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram which  provides  Federal  funds  directly 
to  state  and  local  governments?  Yes,  53.2 
percent;  no,  38.7  percent;  and  no  response, 

8.1  percent 

4.  The  Administration's  proposal  for  an 
expanded  Federal  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  meet  catastrophic  medical  expendi- 
tures and  provide  other  services  at  a  cost  of 
about  $18  billion  in  the  first  year?  Yes,  24.2 
percent;  no,  68.7  percent;  and  no  resiwnse, 
7.1  percent. 

5.  Bringing  the  Nation's  welfare  system 
more  imder  Federal  control  with  national 
Tninitniitn  welfare  benefits?  Yes,  37.1  per- 
cent; no,  56.0  percent;  and  no  response,  6.9 
percent. 

6.  The  Hyde  Amendment  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  Federal  fimds  for  abortions  under 
the  Medicaid  program?  Yes,  58.9  percent; 
no,  33.2  percent;  and  no  response,  7.9  per- 
cent. 

7.  The  proposed  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty  (SALT  H)?  Yes,  28.7  percent; 
no,  58.4  percent;  and  no  response,  12.8' per- 
'cent. 

8.  The  reestabllsbment  of  the  selective 
service  draft  system  to  meet  the  personnel 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces?  Yes,  58.2  per- 
cent, no,  35.0  percent;  and  no  response,  6.8 
percent. 

9.  Spending  a  larger  portion  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  on  national  defense  needs?  Yes, 
65.4  percent;  no,  37.1  percent;  and  no  re- 
sponse, 7.5  percent. 

10.  The  creation  of  a  multi-billlon  dollar 
Government  corporation  to  finance  energy 
projects?  Yes,  22.9  percent;  no,  68.3  percent; 
and  no  response,  8.8  percent 

11.  The  Administration's  energy  program? 
Yes,  19.0  percent  no,  62.3  percent  and  no 
response,  18.7  percent 

12.  The  continued  development  of  nuclear 
generated  power  to  meet  our  energy  needs? 
Yes,  65.0  percent  no,  28.5  percent;  and  no 
response,  6.5  percent 

13.  Do  you  feel  that  the  U.S.  now  faces  a 
genuine  energy  shortage?  Yes,  55.1  percent; 
no,  38.0  percent  and  no  response,  7.0  per- 
cent. 

14.  What  do  you  consider  is  our  Nation's 
most  serious  problem?  Inflation,  46.8  per- 
cent taxes,  22.6  percent  national  defense, 
16.2  percent  energy,  22.4  percent;  unem- 
ployment 13.4  percent  government  leader- 
ship, 31.7  percent;  other,  19.6  percent 

(Total  percentages  of  question  No.  14 
exceed  100  percent  because  many  respond- 
ents selected  more  than  one  problem.)* 
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THE  62D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
REFUBUC  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

ornroiAMA 

TK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSBSKHTATTVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congrattilate  the  Lithuanian 
people  on  the  62d  aimlversary  of  the 
independent  Republic  of  Uthuania. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  is  a  noble 
development  of  strong  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  undying  faith  to  its  rich  and 
unique  (nilture.  Lithuania  is  a  land  of 
beautiful  and  fertile  resources  and  the 
people  of  this  country  take  great  pride 
in  their  language,  art,  and  religious 
devotion. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  known 
adversity  in  their  long  heritage,  but 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  In- 
dependence with  unrelenting  defiance. 
They  refuted  attempts  by  the  czarist 
government  in  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  century  to  eradicate  their  lan- 
guage and  oilture.  Their  proud  strug- 
gle against  foreign  influence  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918. 
Centuries  of  oppression  were  overcome 
and  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
tmlted  in  a  bond  of  freedom. 

Despite  the  constant  specter  of  for- 
eign aggression,  the  Lithuanians  draft- 
ed a  (institution  and  initiated  domes- 
tic reforms  that  represented  their 
commitment  to  the  future. 

Then,  in  1940.  the  footsteps  of 
300.000  Soviet  soldiers  echoed  in  the 
streets  of  this  proud  Republic  and  on 
August  3,  the  UJSJ3JI.  claimed  Lithua- 
nia as  a  constituent  republic.  Political 
bondage  enveloped  the  nation. 

The  oppressive  turmoQ  of  Nasi  occu- 
pation and  the  subsequent  reentry  of 
the  Soviets  brought  great  suffering  to 
this  land,  a  breach  of  peaceful  inde- 
pendence that  the  Lithuanians  have 
suffered  to  this  day. 

The  Soviet  martyrdom  has  made  its 
presen(x  known  through  bloody  and 
oppressive  poli(des.  Himdreds  of  thou- 
sands have  been  deported  and  families 
torn  asunder.  Religious  and  political 
leaders  have  been  assassinated  or  ar- 
reste<L  People  have  been  tortured  and 
property  confiscated.  The  newspaper 
presses  have  been  stilled  and  tongues 
silence(L 

A  weak  will  would  have  succumbed, 
but  the  Lithuanian  people  have  en- 
dured and  their  spirited  struggle  con- 
tinues. The  people  of  Lithuania 
remain  strong,  but  we  cannot  delude 
ourselves  into  believing  there  is  pea(% 
in  a  land  where  Soviet  power  «tifles 
choice  and  opinion  through  murder 
and  intimidation. 

The  United  States  has  never  legiti- 
matized the  Soviet  rule  of  Lithuania. 
The  Lithuanian  diplomatic  missions 
that  have  been  in  our  country  since 
before  1940  continue  to  enjoy  full  rec- 
ognition as  representatives  of  a  free 
and  independent  Lithuania. 

We  must  continue  to  make  our 
voices  heard,  as  in  our  overwhelming 
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support  for  Hoiise  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 200,  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
this  Congress  that  self-determination 
and  freedom  will  once  again  be 
brought  to  Lithuania  and  all  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  termination  of  the  violation  of 
human  rights  in  Lithuania  must 
remain  a  legislative  priority  and  I  call 
upon  the  President  to  continue  to 
defend  civil  freedoms  and  In  particu- 
lar, defend  the  rights  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people. 

Our  actions  today  as  leaders  in  a 
free  world  will  do  much  toward  nour- 
ishing the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  whose  chUdren  attend  schools 
where  science  Is  taught  In  a  manner 
that  contradicts  the  existence  of  God 
and  church  leaders  are  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  for  defending  their  faith. 

We  must  be  more  than  aware  of  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  we 
must  also  be  conscious  of  the  tangible 
soiuxes  we  have  at  our  hands  to  solicit 
firm  attention  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  their  policies  in  Lithuania  and 
throughout  the  world  will  not  go  un- 
noticed. 

Our  actions  today  will  pay  tribute 
not  only  to  the  courageous  Lithua- 
nians imder  Soviet  rule,  but  t<;  their 
American  relatives  and  friends  whose 
contributions  to  northwest  Indiana 
and  the  entire  country  have  been  a 
large  part  of  the  determined  growth  of 
American  freedom  and  compassion. 

May  all  the  Lithuanian  people  be 
honored  today.  May  they  continue  to 
grow  in  the  strength  and  spirit  and  be 
granted  the  knowledge  that  their  ef- 
forts will  someday  result  in  a  Lithua- 
nian national  identity,  free  from  the 
weight  of  dictatorial  shackles,  free  to 
cherish  their  struggle  for  lasting 
peace.* 
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knew  better.  One.  a  young  lawyer,  has 
best  described  the  real  friend  we  both 
lost  In  the  following  words: 

Dream  chaser. 

The  elfin  old  man  la  dead. 

A  diamond  among  stones;  he  masked  his 
gentle  brilliance  with  profane  and  scornful 
crudeness  but  not  too  well,  for  the  twinkle 
rarely  left  his  eye. 

Shallow  people  wearied  him.  the  arrogant- 
ly powerful  chaUenged  him.  the  honest 
humbled  him  but  the  benevolent  and  strong 
made  him  happy. 

Dream  chaser. 

His  huge  spirit  has  ascended  to  commune 
with  the  great  souls  he  has  known,  but  I 
know  It  wiU  come  back,  like  a  thought,  and 
touch  those  he  revealed  himself  to.  We  will 
hear  his  gravelly  voice  when  we  are  talking 
to  somebody  we  do  not  like  .  .  .  and  we  will 
tell  them  the  truth. 

Jim  Oray  is  dead.« 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


OF  IDAHO 


A  FRIEND  TAKEN  PROM  US 

HON.  LAMAR  GUDGER 

or  nORTH  CASOUMA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  2  years  ago,  a  friend  came  to 
Washington  to  assist  my  efforts  here. 
Joining  my  staff  as  a  special  assistant. 
He  came  to  help  me  and  stayed  on  to 
seek  a  post  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  aid  the  efforts  in  locating 
and  prosecuting  Nazi  war  criminals  Q- 
legaUy  in  the  United  SUtes. 

This  friend  was  James  Martin  Gray, 
an  eastern  North  Carolina  native  who 
later  moved  to  my  beloved  mountain 
country  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  And.  suddenly,  he  is  gone, 
struck  down  by  a  heart  attack  last 
Wednesday. 

Jim  had  his  critics,  both  here  and 
back  In  North  Carolina.  We  all  do.  But 
he  had  a  special  talent,  a  special 
energy,  a  special  sense  of  humor 
which  he  often  cloaked  with  brashness 
and  pushiness.  This  profane  pose  too 
often  was  accepted  for  more  than  an 
image.  Those  of  us  who  loved  him 
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Monday.  February  11.  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  a  speech  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  which  was  written  by  a 
Caldwell  High  School  student  by  the 
name  of  Marta  AverlU  Marcus  as  part 
of  the  "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Marta  for  delivering  the 
winning  speech  from  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  wish  her  luck  in  the  upcom- 
ing competition  here  in  Washington 
with  the  other  State  winners. 

I  think  Marta  does  an  excellent  job 
in  discussing  the  theme  "My  Role  in 
America's  Future."  and  she  raises 
some  interesting  points  for  all  of  us  to 
consider.  I  want  to  commend  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  for  sponsoring 
this  contest  and  for  encouraging  our 
young  adults  to  consider  what  their 
role  should  be  in  the  shaping  of  this 
country's  future,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  Idaho  will  be  so  well  represented 
in  this  competition. 

Miss  Marcus'  speech  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

EssAT  BT  Marta  Averiu.  Marcus 
What  is  my  role  In  America's  future?  Al- 
though this  is  a  question  I  had  not  seriously 
considered  before.  I  believe  I  now  know  the 
answer.  It  is  to  prepare  for  the  future  today 
by  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  capabilities 
which  will  ensure  that  I  do  have  a  role  In 
America's  future.  Charles  Kettering  has 
said  "We  should  aU  be  Interested  in  the 
future,  because  that  is  where  we  are  going 
to  8t>end  the  rest  of  our  lives."  Tomorrow  is 
the  future,  but  will  soon  become  the  past. 

I  wonder  If  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  ever 
stopped  to  think  when  they  were  young, 
that  they  would  be  creating  the  future  of 
our  country?  Perhaps  It  took  more  than  the 
great  men  and  women  of  the  past  genera- 
tions to  create  this  future.  It  took  all  the 
people.  Every  person  today  also  has  a  role 
to  play  in  creating  our  future.  I  may  never 
be  listed  in  history  books  In  years  to  come, 
but  I  am  nevertheless  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  country. 
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The  actlona  taken  by  guiding  tonta  of  the 
past  are  responsible  for  our  present,  like- 
wise, the  actions  we  take  now  are  going  to 
effect  the  future  generations. 

I  may  not  be  as  active  In  politics  or  gov- 
ernment as  were  some  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  past,  but  I  can  still  play  an  active  role 
in  our  future  by  being  aware  of  what  U  hap- 
pening In  my  country,  and  helping  to  make 
decisions,  when  I  may.  by  voting.  I  need  to 
obey  the  laws  that  are  good,  and  strive  to 
change  those  that  need  change.  I  need  to  be 
continually  aware  that  the  actions  of  today 
effect  tomorrow. 

I  know  that  my  rights  as  a  citizen  are 
privileges,  and  they  must'be  protected,  and 
not  abused. 

I  must  guard  against  the  erosion  of  free- 
dom for  all  our  citizens,  as  this  loss  would 
gravely  effect  the  future  of  America,  which 
was  founded  on  freedom. 

I  need  to  recognize  that  there  are  prob- 
lems ahead,  but  if  the  country  will  take  a 
positive  attitude,  and  face  them  with  Intelli- 
gence and  energy,  they  can  be  resolved.  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  a  negative  thinker  who  sees 
the  future  of  America  as  uncertain  and 
bleak.  If  I  can  Influence  others  to  look 
ahead  with  confidence,  I  believe  it  will  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  future. 

It  is  important  that  we  believe  in  the 
future,  believe  In  great  things  to  come.  If  we 
dweU  In  only  the  present,  or  in  the  past, 
nothing  will  ever  be  accomplished.  If  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past  never  thought 
ahead  to  the  future,  no  planning  would 
have  been  done,  no  dreams  would  have  been 
achieved,  no  inventions  imagined,  no 
churehes  built,  no  governments  formed,  or 
continents  discovered.  The  future  is  what 
we  make  it. 

My  role  In  America's  future  Is  to  believe. 
The  dlcUonary  defines  "beUef '  as  having  a 
firm  conviction  of  something,  to  accept  as 
true. 

It  has  been  said  that  "The  future  belongs 
to  those  who  prepare  for  it." 

I  would  say  that  the  future  of  America  be- 
longs not  only  to  those  who  prepare  for  it, 
but  those  who  believe  In  it.* 


NETHERLANDS  PARLIAMENT 

URGES  REPEAL  OP  IMMIGRA- 
TION LAWS  DIRECTED  AGAINST 
HOMOSEXUALS 


HON:  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OrCAUPORlOA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11.  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
Members  of  the  Netherlands  Parlia- 
ment presented  to  me  on  February  5  a 
petition,  signed  by  133  of  the  legisla- 
ture's 150  Members,  urging  the  United 
States  not  to  discriminate  against  for- 
eign visitors  on  the  basis  of  their 
sexual  orientation.  I  applaud  this  over- 
whelming expression  of  concern  by 
our  colleagues  at  The  Hague,  and  wish 
to  bring  their  petition  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  recently  decided  to  contin- 
ue to  enforce  its  antiquated  policy  of 
prohibiting  suspected  homosexuals 
from  entering  the  country— despite 
the  Judgment  of  the  Surgeon  General 
that  this  restrictive  policy  should  be 
ended.  It  is  today  generally  accepted 
medical  practice  that  homosexuality  is 
not  an  illness  or  psychological  disor- 
der, and  that  the  law  should  reflect 
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this  consensus.  But  under  our  imini* 
gratlon  statutes,  QTS  continues  to 
deport  uid  refuse  to  issue  visas  to  sus- 
pected homosexuals.  To  end  this  dis- 
criminatory policy,  I  have  Joined  with 
Representatives  Beilensoii  and  Dixon 
in  introducing  H.R.  6303  to  repeal  this 
law. 

In  their  letter  to  Congress,  our 
friends  from  the  Netherlands  contend 
that  these  legal  impediments  conflict 
with  our  obligations  imder  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  to  guarantee  the  free  move- 
ment of  people.  Their  letter  states: 

We  won't  hide  our  feelings  that  to  us  a 
country  which  claims  to  value  so  dearly  a 
respect  for  human  rights  all  over  the  world, 
by  acting  in  this  way,  is  acting  contradictory 
to  that  same  necessary  respect  for  human 
rights. 

Their  voice  reinforces  my  longstand- 
ing concern  that  the  issue  of  discrimi- 
nation against  homosexuals  is  a 
matter  of  basic  himian  and  civil  rights, 
and  must  be  Judged  accordingly. 

The  full  letter  from  the  Netherlands 
Parliament  follows: 
I^TTZR  From  trk  Dxttch  PAauAMZNT  to  the 
Amkricar  Comgrbss 

Thi  Hague, 
Binnenhof,  la,  January  1980. 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 
Hon.  Thomas  O'Nbll,  Jr., 
Capitol  HUl, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We,  the  undersigned, 
all  of  us  members  of  the  Netherlands  Parlia- 
ment want  to  address  ourselves  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Information  has  reached  us  that  your 
country's  State  Department  has  ordered 
visas  should  not  be  issued  to  non-Americans, 
who  consider  themselves  to  be  homosexual. 
This  would  be  a  consequence  of  the  law  of 
1917,  whereas  changes  In  the  law  by  the 
American  Congress  In  1992  en  1962  did  not 
alter  this  situation. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  find  this 
deeply  disturbing.  We  had  thought  up  till 
now  that  such  regulations  could  not  arise  In 
our  times.  Moreover  we  find  it  an  unaccep- 
table concept  that  Dutch  and  other  non- 
American  citizens  would  have  to  go  through 
a  humiliating  procedure  to  determine  their 
sexual  orientation,  even  If  such  a  thing  were 
possible. 

We  won't  hide  our  feelings  that  to  us  a 
country  which  claims  to  value  so  dearly  a 
respect  for  human  rights  all  over  the  world, 
by  acting  In  this  way,  is  acting  contradictory 
to  that  same  necessary  respect  for  human 
rights. 

We  consider  the  right  of  each  Individual 
to  experience  his  or  her  sexuality  In  his  or 
her  own  way,  as  a  matter  which  belongs  to  a 
person's  private  domain,  and  as  such  an  un- 
deniable right  of  every  person.  It  follows 
from  that,  that  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  let  the  question  of  a  foreign  visitor's  ellgl- 
bility  for  a  visa,  depend  among  other  things, 
on  his  or  her  sexual  orientation.  Apart  from 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Immigration  Law 
also  clashes  with  the  free  traffic  of  persons. 
This  is  an  International  principle,  which 
gained  fresh  momentum  from  the  Helsinki 
Agreement 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  champions 
of  this  agreement  the  United  States  ought 
to  follow  this  principle  also  in  this  matter. 

That  is  why  we  address  un  urgent  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  this  fonn  of  discrimination, 
for  example  by  asking  your  country's  Oov- 
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emment  to  repeal  the  measure*  recently 
issued. 

In  your  capacity  as  the  law-making  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  we  urge  yoa 
most  earnestly  to  enact  legislation,  which 
ensures  a  ban  on  this  kind  of  grave 
discrimination. 

WhUe  a  few  members  of  the  Netherlands 
Parliament  will  visit  the  United  States  in 
the  first  week  of  February,  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  assistance  in  arranging  a  meeting 
on  the  matter  with  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sincerely  yours. 
H  J.  van  den  Bergh.  K.  van  den  Anker. 

B.  Bakker.  M.  Bakker,  R.  Beckers-de 

Bruljn.  R.  Ter  Beck,  LM.  de  Beer,  JJX 

Blaauw,  J J>.  de  Boer,  F.  Bolkesteln.  R. 

de  Bools.  F.  Borgman.  LJ.  Brlnkhorst. 

V.AM.  van  der  Burg,  F.  Buurmeijer. 

F.  Castricum.  O.C.  van  Dam.  MJPJL 

van  Dam. 
D.J.D.  Dees,  J.C.Th.  van  der  Doef,  D. 

Duinker,  VLB.  Eingwirda.  M.  EpCTia- 

Bnigman.    A.AM£.    van    Erp,    AJ. 

Evenhuls,  S.  Faber,  A.  Oeurtsen.  VJ. 

Olnjaar-Maaa,    A.    de    Oraaf,    LSli. 

Oualtherie  van  Weezel.  H.  de  Hamer, 

H.    HartmeUer,    A.    van    der    Hek. 

M.L.H.A.  Hermans.  B.J JiC  Hermsen.  J. 

van  Houwellngen. 
E.H.T.M.  NUpels,  W.  Jabaay.  HJH.  Ja- 

cobse,  J.LA.  Jansen,  Th.H  Joekes,  A. 

Kappeyne    van    de    Coppello,    O.W. 

Keja.  J.  van  Kemenade,  H.  Keunlng, 

O.  Klein.  H.  Knol.  K.  Kolthoff,  H. 

Kombrink,    M.J.    Konlngs,    R.W.    de 

Korte,  A.  Kosto.  W.  de  Kwaadsteniet. 

J  J.  Lambers-Hacquebard. 
8.  LangedUk-de  Jong,  Th.M.  Lauxter- 

mann.  HJFM.  Lubbers.  W.  Meijer,  C. 

Mertens,  F.  Moor,  I.  Muller-van  Ast. 

RJIJi'.M.  NUhof,  E.  Nypels.  D.A.Tb. 

van  OoUen.  S,  Patljn.  A.  Ploeg,  & 

Poppe,    F.    Portheine,    J.    Pronk,    L. 

Rempt-Halmmans  de  Jongh,  J.O.  Riet- 

kerk.  P.A.  Roels. 
H.  Roethof,  N.  Salomons,  O.  Schaap- 

man,  J.P.  Scherpenhuyzen,  J.N.  Schol- 

ten,  A.O.  van  der  Spek.  B.  Spieker.  B. 

Stemerdink,  M.  van  der  Stoel,  P.R. 

Stoffelen,  J.C.  Terlouw,  E.  van  ThlJn, 

R.  Toussaint,  M.  Tripels,  J.M.  den  Uyl. 

M.    Andela-Baur.    M.    Beinema,    R. 

Braams. 
H.v.d.  Broek,  J.  Bulkema,  PAM.  Come- 

lissen,  H.  Eversdijk,  T.  fVInking,  J.  van 

lersel,   V.N.   Korte-van   Hemel,   AG. 

Lanslnk,  M.  van  Rooijen.  P.J.  van  der 

Sanden,  S.  WelJers.  H.  Wlssellnk.  W  J. 

Deetman,  B.  Hennekam,  H.  Aarts.  O. 

van  Muiden,  B.  de  Vries. 
J.M.  van  de  Ven,  E.O.  VeAerk-Terpstra. 

J.D.  de  Voogd.  A.J.  yoortman.  AJ.  de 

Vries,   J.H.   VrlJIand-KrIJnen,   H.P.H. 

Waalkens,     H.J.O.    Waltmans.    E.K. 

Wessel-Tulnstra,   J.P.   Wolff,   hULVL 

Woltgens,  J.M.  WorreU,  M.  WQthrich- 

Van  der  Vllst,   K.  Zijlstra,  HJL  de 

Boer,  S.J.M.  IMJkman.  CM.  Evenhuls- 

van  Essen,  O.  Qerritse,  1.  Haas-Berger. 

PJI.H.M.  van  der  Linden.  J.J.  Voogd, 

P.  Dankert,  J.  Mommersteeg,  OJO>. 

Comellssen  W.Q.  Bremen.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  INTENTION  RE- 
GARDING THE  WATER  PROJ- 
ECTS BILL 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  RHIISTLVAinA 
IN  THE  house  of  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  the  President  gave  a  speech 
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before  the  Consumer  Pederatkm  of 
America  in  which  he  addressed  a 
number  of  complex  issues  and  con- 
flicts facing  Americans.  Of  particular 
toterest  to  me  were  his  remarks  on  the 
water  projects  bill  which  the  House  re- 
cently passed.  President  Carter  dis- 
cussed the  water  projects  plan  that  he 
has  submitted  to  Congress  and  stated 
that: 

The  House  bill  is  part  of  no  rational  plan. 
Some  $2.6  billion,  more  than  half  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  this  biU.  would  be 
almost  pure  waste. 

The  President  concluded: 

I  do  not  Intent  to  allow  that  biH  to  become 
law. 

The  entire  speech  follows: 
Remarks  or  thi  PREsn>Kirr  to  tsi  AmruAL 

CoRrKRKHCK  OF  THX  COKSXTMBl  FlDERATKni 

or  America 

Tax  Prxsisent:  Someone  told  me  earlier 
that  you  were  going  to  have  rosea,  so  I  feel 
at  home.  (Laughter.)  Distinguished  consum- 
er leaders  of  our  greater  country,  once 
again.  I  am  pleased  to  meet  with  you.  This 
federation  has  a  proud  history— as  a  voice 
for  consumers  and  also  as  an  Incubator  of 
great  ideas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  concept 
for  a  co-op  bank  originated  right  here  with 
you,  and  now  as  you  know,  the  co-op  bank  is 
about  ready  to  open  for  business.  That  is 
Just  the  most  recent  of  many  examples  of 
what  you  have  achieved  in  practical  terms. 
From  the  very  beginning,  you  have  fought 
for  the  common  good  of  the  American 
people.  And  within  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  is  also  the  reqx>nsibillty  of  the 
President,  who  alone  has  as  his  constituency 
all  the  people  of  our  country  and  also,  who 
alone  must  assess  the  complex  Issues  and 
the  conflicts  that  exist  In  the  resolution  of 
differences,  both  on  the  national  scene  and 
in  the  international  world. 

I  take  that  responsibility  very  seriously, 
and  especially  now.  Mutual  trust  among 
Americans  based  on  fairness  and  equity  Is 
never  more  needed  than  in  a  time  of  crisis 
when  national  solidarity  is  so  Imiwrtant.  As 
you  know,  we  are  faced  now  with  extremely 
difficult  and  complex  problems  both  here 
and  around  the  world.  Our  domestic  and  our 
foreign  concerns  are  more  closely  Interrelat- 
ed now,  ptfhapa  than  ever  before  In  history. 
And  the  hard  truth  is  that  there  are  no  easy 
or  simple  answers  to  any  of  these  problems, 
or  any  of  these  questions,  but  as  you  well 
know,  there  are  answers. 

The  Soviet  military  aggression  in  Afghani- 
stan is  a  serious  threat  to  peace,  and  has 
drawn  the  condemnation  of  the  entire 
world.  We  must  be  sure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  understands  the  depth  of  universal 
concern  and  universal  outrage. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  speech.  I  de- 
scribed the  consequences  of  a  threat  to  our 
own  vital  Interests  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
region.  As  long  as  Soviet  Invading  forces  are 
in  Afghanistan,  we  will  continue  our  own 
forceful  actions.  Nonnal  commerce  has  beoi 
interrupted,  there  will  be  no  hlgh-techncd- 
ogy  equipment  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
will  not  issue  permits  to  Soviet  fisherman  in 
UB.  waters,  and  neitho'  the  American 
people,  nor  I,  will  support  the  sending  ol 
our  athletes  to  the  Olympic  games  in 
Moscow  as  long  as  the  invading  forces  stay 
in  Afghanistan. 

Americans  want  peace.  And  when  we  act 
calmly,  firmly,  and  with  atrength.  and  when 
we  describe  clearly  the  advantages  of  peace 
and  the  aliaenoe  of  aggrealon,  then  we 
Eeduoe  the  risk  of  war. 

The  holding  of  our  hostages  has  shocked 
and  outraged  every  American,  and  now  we 
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are  doloc  everything  tbrou^  private  dlplo- 
macy.  through  every  avenue,  to  protect 
America's  Interest,  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  our  nation  and  to  secure  the  safety  and 
the  release  of  our  people  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  them  home  where  they  are 
loved  and  where  they  are  not  forKotten. 

In  Iran.  In  Asia  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  wortd.  the  United  States  is  meeting  iU 
International  challenges  with  restraint  and 
with  resolve,  and  Americans  have  exhibited 
a  remarkable  degree  of  national  unity  and 
common  purpose. 

As  President.  I  need  your  help,  and  I  need 
your  understanding,  and  I  need  your  sup- 
port. We  must  defend  our  Interests  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  Above  all,  that  means  cut- 
ting out  our  excessive  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  which  makes  our  nation  so  vulner- 
able now  and  In  the  future.  There  are  only 
two  things  that  we  can  do.  One  Is  to  con- 
serve energy,  and  the  other  one  is  to  pro- 
duce more  American  energy.  These  two  are 
also  closely  interrelated,  one  with  another. 

We  must  face  facts.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  make  a  painful  adjustment  to  rapidly 
Increasing  worldwide  energy  prices.  We 
cannot  afford  to  mislead  ourselves.  Subsidiz- 
ing oil  prices  to  keep  them  artificially  low 
can  only  barm  both  the  effort.s  that  I  Just 
described,  conservation,  because  people  are 
Inclined  to  use  too  much  oil  when  the  price 
Is  held  below  what  It  ought  to  be  and  it  ob- 
structs the  production  of  American  energy 
if  artificially  cheap  oil  is  available  In  prefer- 
ence to  solar  energy  or  other  competitive 
energies  which  give  us  opportunities  for  the 
future. 

After  three  years  of  some  of  the  toughest 
legislative  battles  ever  seen  on  Capitol  Hill. 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  enacting  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  for  our  country  that 
will  improve  the  way  we  conserve  energy 
and  preserve  and  Improve  the  way  that  we 
produce  energy. 

Congressional  leaders  have  acted  responsi- 
bly under  very  difficult  circumstances  in 
getting  this  program  through  the  House 
and  through  the  Senate.  But  the  conference 
committees,  particularly  those  on  the 
Energy  Security  Corporation  and  Energy 
Mobilization  B<Mutl.  are  another  story.  We 
expected  them  to  act  last  year.  Now  it  is 
February,  and  the  conferees  are  still  bogged 
down  in  bickering  and  delay.  Apparently 
they  do  not  share  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
is  felt  by  the  American  i>eople  on  this  cru- 
cial question  of  an  energy  policy.  Our  na- 
tional security,  the  quality  of  our  lives,  na- 
tional unity,  common  understanding,  fair- 
ness and  equity  depend  upon  the  rapid  com- 
pletion of  this  energy  policy  without  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  Congress.  And  then  we  will 
have  an  energy  program  that  will  help  us  to 
cut  down  waste,  produce  American  coal, 
crude  oil,  natural  gas.  synthetics,  will  help 
us  to  shift  to  solar  and  other  replenishable 
forms  of  energy  and  wUl  also  help  us  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  quality  of  our  envi- 
ronment. 

We  must  never  forget  that  conservation  is 
the  cheapest  and  the  cleanest  source  of 
energy.  Whep  we  insulate  a  home,  when  we 
ride  in  an  efficient  vehicle,  when  we  share  a 
ride  with  a  fellow  worker,  we  not  only  spend 
lea  for  fuel,  we  also  breathe  cleaner  air.  and 
we  do  something  concrete  for  the  future  of 
our  country.  It  does  require  some  sacrifice. 
but  tt  is  actually  a  better  way  to  live. 

Throughoat  the  world  these  days,  there 
are  and  must  be  In  the  future,  saerlflcea. 
But  in  our  country,  you  and  I.  must  see  that 
ncrlflcea  are  ahared  again  with  equity,  and 
with  fatRMH.  That  Is  why  we  have  fought 
to  gH  more  than  $10  bOllon  set  aside  In  the 
next  five  yean  to  help  low-Income  oonsum- 
en  pay  the  Inevitably  tncreastng  prloea  of 
energy,  then  to  weatherlae  their  homes  and 
now  have  a  chance  to  benefit  from  the  Im- 
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prove<J.  ways  of  addressing  the  energy  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  I  will  be  fighting  for  the 
passage  of  a  standby  gasoline  rationing  plan 
to  be  imposed  in  our  country  if  we  should 
have  a  severe  energy  shortage.  And  that  Is 
why  I  fought  so  hard  for  a  strong  windfall 
profits  tax.  so  that  oil  companies  can  share 
their  portion  of  these  burdens.  Yesterday, 
the  windfall  profits  tax  conference  commit- 
tee made  good  progress,  after  a  long  delay 
and  I  am  convinced  that  very  soon  now  the 
Congress  will  act  favorably  upon  this  major 
proposal. 

You  also  know  that  the  skjrrocketing 
prices  of  energy,  everywhere  on  earth.  Is  the 
biggest  cause  of  inflation.  And  inflation  con- 
tinues to  be  the  number  one  threat  to 
consmners. 

As  President,  I  must  tell  the  truth  about 
inflation.  The  inflation  we  face  now  took  15 
years  to  build  up.  It  Is  a  worldwide  problem. 
In  the  nations,  some  of  whom  are  our  close 
allies,  the  inflation  rate  is  now  above  100 
percent,  per  year.  The  battle  to  reduce  infla- 
tion will  be  long  and  hard  and  there  will  be 
no  easy  victories. 

Inflation  cannot  be  vanquished  without 
effort  and  sacrifice.  It  cannot  be  abolished 
by  decree  or  by  law  or  by  creating  a  gigantic 
new  federal  bureaucracy.  There  are  no 
simple  solutions,  no  magic  wands  that  we 
can  wave  and  expect  inflation  to  go  away. 

In  the  short  term,  our  most  urgent  task  is 
to  prevent  the  OPEC  price  increases  from 
being  embedded  permanently  in  the  wage- 
price  structure  of  our  nation's  economy.  We 
also  share  a  deep  moral  obligation  and  com- 
mitment to  see  that  the  burdens  of  inflation 
do  not  fall  disproportionately  on  the  poor 
and  the  weak  and  the  inarticulate.  Beyond 
that,  we  must  face  the  fundamental  causes 
of  inflation.  This  means  more  savings,  more 
Investments,  more  basic  research,  more  com- 
petition, more  technological  innovation  to 
give  us  a  more  productive  America.  It  also 
means  budget  restraint,  always  with  a  sensi- 
tivity to  human  needs.  It  means  that  we 
cannot  do  everything  we  would  like  to  do.  It 
means  iiard  choices,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
leaders  must  be  ready  and  able  and  have  the 
courage  to  make  those  hard  choices. 

If  we  are  to  control  inflation,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  a  wanton  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  The  water  projects  bill  which 
Just  passed  the  House  Is  shot  through  with 
textbook  examples  of  that  wanton  waste  of 
American  taxpayers'  money. 

I'd  like  to  quote  for  you  from  what  a  great 
American  once  said: 

"The  days  of  'pork-barrel'  legislation  are 
over.  Every  dollar  of  our  expenditures  for 
port  facilities,  for  inland  waterways,  for 
flood  control,  for  the  reclamation  of  swamp 
and  arid  lands,  for  highways,  for  public 
buildings,  shall  be  expended  only  by  trained 
men  in  accordance  with  a  continuing  plan." 

The  author  of  that  statement  was  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  It  was  made  in  1920, 
when  he  made  an  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 
tion as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice 
President.  I  am  sure  he  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed when  he  got  to  the  White  House 
and  began  to  deal  with  the  American  Con- 
gress, because  here  we  are  60  years  later, 
and  the  pork-barrel  express  is  still  rolling 
along.  Unless  we  deraU  it.  it  wUl  roU  right 
over  our  budget  and  It  will  flatten  our  anti- 
inflation  efforts. 

I  have  been  fighting  this  batUe  with  the 
help  of  many  of  you  for  three  yean.  I  have 
vetoed  a  similar  bOl  already.  I  believe  in  a 
sound  water  projects  program,  and  I  have 
submitted  such  a  [»Y>gram  to  Congress.  It 
would  spend  precious  tax  doUan,  in  FDR's 
words,  "in  accordance  with  a  continuing 
plan",  but  the  House  bill  to  part  of  no  ratio- 
nal plan.  Some  ia.S  billion,  more  than  half 
the  total  amount  authorized  by  thto  bill, 
would  be  almoat  pure  waste— projects  that 
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are  still  being  studied,  projects  that  have 
never  been  studied,  projects  that  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  found  to  be  un- 
sound. In  addition,  this  bill  would  commit 
us  to  new  federal  spending  programs  that 
would  amount  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  years  ahead.  Waste  creates  inflation. 

The  water  resources  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  is  a  bad  bill.  It's  a  wasteful  bill.  It's 
an  inflationary  bill.  And  with  your  help  and 
support.  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  that  bill  to 
become  law.  (Applause.) 

You  and  I  share  the  responsibility  also  of 
making  the  government  work,  competently 
and  compassionately,  for  consumers,  for 
workers,  for  competitive  free  enterprise 
system,  for  the  environment,  even  in  a  time 
of  economic  and  political  adversity,  which 
we  face  right  now.  Part  of  our  success  has 
been  a  direct  result  of  the  people  that  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  into  government. 

You  in  the  consumer  movement  have  lent 
me  some  of  your  best  advocates  to  serve 
American  consumers  in  the  top  positions  in 
goverment.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
people  like  Joan  Claybrook,  Susan  King, 
and  Mike  Pertschuk.  and  Father  Geno 
Baroni,  and  Sam  Brown,  Graclela  Olivarez, 
and  of  course,  your  own  former  executive 
secretary,  Carol  Foreman.  (Applause.) 

There  are  many  others,  but  I  want  to  say 
a  special  word  about  one  of  them,  Esther 
Peterson,  my  Special  Assistant.  (Applause.) 
She  is  my  special  assistant  for  consumer  af- 
fairs. I  love  her.  I  guess  we  all  do.  But  she  is 
more  than  lovable.  She  is  also  very  effec- 
tive. She  has  more  courage  and  understand- 
ing and  experience  in  fighting  for  consum- 
ers than  anyone  I  know,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  her  friend  and  her  co-worker. 
Sometimes  I  don't  know  who  gives  the 
orders,  but  I  know  I  always  carry  out  what 
she  decides.  (Applause.) 

As  she  points  out  to  me,  a  key  to  making 
government  work  Is  direct  citizen  participa- 
tion. (Applause.)  I  recently  signed  a  consum- 
ers' protection  executive  order,  drafted  by 
Esther  Peterson,  to  ensure  that  consumer 
voices  will  be  heard  in  a  loud  and  clear  form 
in  every  major  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment Government  agencies  will  seek  new 
ways  to  involve  citizens  in  their  decision.  My 
regulatory  reform  bill  will  extend  public 
participation  funding  throughout  the  entire 
federal  government.  (Applause.)  Together, 
sometimes  over  tremendous  difficulty,  we 
are  opening  the  doors  and  it  Is  up  to  you  to 
enter  and  to  bring  other  Americans  through 
those  doors. 

I  promised  to  reform  government  regula- 
tion everywhere  I  could.  My  goals  for  regu- 
latory reform  are  very  clear.  Where  regula- 
tion to  unnecessary,  where  it  stifles  competi- 
tion, regulation  should  be  eliminated. 

Often  traditional  regulation  of  industries 
such  as  airlines  and  trucking  Just  protects 
cartels,  little  OPEC*,  that  keep  prices  high 
by  keeping  competition  out.  Airline  deregu- 
lation revolutionized  air  transportation  and 
produced  $3.5  billion  In  savings  for  consum- 
ers. Trucking  deregulation  will  save  billions 
of  dollars  more.  Thto  to  a  goal  that  was  pur- 
sued by  a  hero  of  youn  and  mine.  Senator 
Phil  Hart  (Applause.)  And  our  commitment 
to  these  kinds  of  goato  and  Ideato  are  a  tri- 
bute to  him  and  to  hto  Ideals.  And  I  would 
like  to  pay  particular  tribute,  again,  to  an- 
other senator.  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  who 
will  be  speaking  later  on  today  to  you,  a 
good  consumer  advocate,  for  his  work  as  a 
partner  with  me.  in  the  evolution  and  now 
the  passage  of  the  trucking  deregulation 
legislation.  (Applause.) 

Where  regulation  U  necessary,  we  should 
make  sure  It  works  effldentiy.  When  OSHA 
eliminates  1,000  nttpldting  regulations 
which  turns  the  public  against  the  agency, 
and  turns  Ita  attention  to  serious  health 
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problems  In  the  workplace,  every  American 
to  a  gainer. 

Theae  are  common  sense  goals,  and  we 
will  achieve  them.  But  I  will  vigorously 
oppose  these  special  interests  which  now 
seek  under  the  guise  of  regulatory  reform, 
to  turn  aside  protection  for  the  consumer, 
to  turn  aside  protection  in  the  workplace,  to 
turn  aside  protection  for  the  environment. 
Those  forces  are  massive.  We  will  reform 
regulation,  but  we  will  not  wreck  legislation 
which  protects  the  kind  of  regulation  that 
will  care  for  all  of  us  and  thoee  for  whom  we 
care.  (Applause.) 

I  salute  you  for  the  measure  that  you 
have  taken  to  help  America  be  a  more 
decent  place,  and  to  give  our  people  a  more 
decent  society.  Every  child  saved  by  bum 
safety  rules,  every  person  alive  today  be- 
cause automobiles  and  highways  are  safer, 
every  person  who  drinks  pure  water  and 
who  breathes  clean  air,  every  worker  who  is 
saved  from  a  [>alnf ul  death  because  of  a  Job- 
derived  disease,  every  such  human  being 
owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  must  work 
together  to  protect  these  gains. 

As  you  know,  there  are  an  extraordinary 
array  of  special  interests  who  have  now  put 
the  antitrust  and  consumer  protection  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
the  top  of  their  hit  Ust 

Obviously,  no  agency  should  be  Immune 
from  scrutiny  and  assessment  and  correc- 
tion and  clarifiatlon.  But  a  fine-tuning  oper- 
ation must  not  be  turned  into  a  wrecking 
crew. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  fundamental  safe- 
guards we  have  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
American  marketplace.  It  has  been  there 
since  an  early  consumer  advocate  in  the 
White  House,  Woodrow  Wilson,  signed  thto 
Act  into  law  in  1914.  It  to  so  basic  to  the 
fabric  of  trust  and  fairness  in  the  American 
free  economy  that  we  tend'  to  take  it  for 
granted.  We  can  no  longer  do  that.  We  have 
to  fight  for  it  And  together  we  will  fight  for 
It  and  we  will  protect  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  (Applause.) 

Just  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  the  FTC.  It  to  not  wrong  to  tell 
a  bereaved  and  a  vulnerable  consumer  how 
much  a  funeral  will  cost.  It  to  not  bad  to 
allow  professionals— doctora,  lawyers  and 
others— to  give  information  to  their  clients 
who  are  consumers.  It  does  no  harm  to  re- 
store competition  to  overprotected  Indus- 
tries and  to  save  consumen  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  year.  Yet  provisions 
exactly  like  these  are  now  being  considered 
by  Congress  which  would  stop  activities,  like 
these,  dead  in  their  tracks. 

One  especially  harmful  Idea  would  aDow 
legislative  veto  of  FTC  regulations.  Thto  to 
unconstitutional,  thto  to  bad  government  It 
would  create  a  whole  new  form  of  red  tape. 
It  would  turn  regulatory  enforcement  Into 
an  endless  process  of  capricious  negotiation 
with  special  Interests.  (Applause.)  I  am  glad 
that  yesterday,  with  your  help,  the  Senate 
rejected  a  one  House  veto  amendment.  And 
I  hope  that  the  Congress.  In  Its  wisdom,  will 
reject  all  such  congressional  veto  amend- 
ments in  the  future. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  <«>e  of 
the  greatest  weapons  the  American  public 
has  to  guarantee  truth  and  Integrity  and 
competition  in  the  marketplace.  I  will  not 
let  It  be  picked  to  pieces.  (Applause.)  And  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  to  Mike  and  to  you 
and  to  the  Congress  by  pledging  to  you  now 
that  If  the  Congren  sends  me  a  bill  that 
cripples,  the  abUIty  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  protect  the  consumen  of 
America  then  I.  as  President  wQl  veto  that 
bill.  (Applause.)  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take for  us  to  underestimate  the  seriousness 
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of  thto  issue.  Not  Jtist  because  of  what  the 
FTC  does— It  to  not  only  imprntant  In  its 
own  right  greatly  Important  but  tt  to  also 
symbolic  of  what  can  happen  in  tbe  future. 
If  we  should  lose  thto  batUe— and  I  am  re- 
solved that  we  will  not— then  we  would  have 
a  much  more  difficult  task  of  winning  simi- 
lar batties  to  protect  consumen  In  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future. 

I  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  defend  consumen  against  those 
self  Isb  special  interests.  But  I  canixit  do  tt 
alone,  no  President  could.  President  Hairy 
Truman  expressed  tbe  problem  well  when 
he  said:  "You  know,  they  have  lobbies  down 
there— the  power  trust,  and  they  have  the 
real  estate  lobby  and  they  have  the  oil  lob- 
bies and  they  have  lobbies  for  thto  and  that 
and  the  other  thing.  And  the  only  lobby 
that  the  people  have  to  the  man  who  sits  in 
the  White  House.  He  represents  150  million 
Americans  who  cannot  afford  a  lobby." 

Of  course,  now  I  have  you  as  allies,  but 
the  President  still  represents  the  people 
who  cannot  afford  .a  lobby.  President 
Truman  could  never  have  predicted  the 
changes  that  now  make  it  so  hard  for  a 
President  alone,  or  even  with  the  consumer 
federation,  to  balance  the  scales.  Oun  to  a 
time  when  a  lobbytot  pushing  one  button  on 
a  computer  can  Immediately  send  10,000  let- 
ten  on  any  subject  to  the  Congressmen  on 
the  HllL  But  consumen  have  some  things 
that  special  interests  do  not  have.  We  have 
the  power  of  numbers.  And  we  have  right 
and  Justice  on  our  side.  (Applause.) 

But  I  have  to  remind  you  that  thto  power 
must  be  effectively  marshalled  and  effec- 
tively used.  Citizen  groups  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  si>ecial  or  single  issue  orienta- 
tion. Citizen  groups  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  divisions  among  ourselves.  Citizen 
groups  caimot  afford  to  attack  one  another, 
simply  because  we  differ  on  the  nuances  of 
protection  of  consumers.  We  must  Join 
forces  when  any  one  of  the  goato  that  we 
support  to  threatened.  We  need  the  help  of 
each  other.  And  now  especially  I  need  your 
help  on  a  good  consumer  agenda^-a  strong 
windfall  profits  tax,  a  national  health  idan. 
hospital  cost  containment  the  enhance- 
ment of  personal  privacy,  trucking  deregula- 
tion, helping  small  saven  get  a  better 
return  on  their  money,  protecting  the  FTC, 
and  sound  class  action  legislation;  many 
other  items,  the  agenda  to  broad,  the  issues 
are  sharply  drawn,  the  threat  Is  great,  unity 
to  mandatory. 

Congress  will  not  respond  to  consumen  if 
It  does  not  hear  from  consumers.  And  that 
to  quite  often  the  difference  between  victory 
or  defeat  While  we  sit  complacently  by  or 
ooncentntlng  on  one  issue  on  the  agenda, 
the  lobbtots  are  working  day  and  night  with 
a  highly  focused,  highly  competent  effort  to 
change  one  vote  and  then  another  and  then 
another,  in  some  obscure  paragraph  In  legis- 
lation that  might  cause  catastrophe  in  the 
life  of  many  Americans.  We  must  spread  the 
message  together,  for  when  special  interests 
fight  against  consumers,  it  to  an  assault  on 
the  pocketbooks  and  the  health  and  the 
safety  of  the  American  people.  That  to  the 
message  that  needs  to  be  promulgated. 

I  am  speaking  out  as  President.  You  need 
to  spread  the  message  yourselves  in  your 
neighborhoods,  in  your  churches,  in  your 
union  halls,  in  your  co-ops.  In  the  news 
media,  and  on  Capitol  HllL 

If  together  we  can  let  the  truth  be  known, 
then  together  we  will  prevalL 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.)* 
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MR.  QUINCY  MAOOO 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

opcAurouna 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPBESEHTATTVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1980 

m  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  uniqtie  aspects  of 
tlie  23d  Congressional  District  is  that 
it  contains  a  large  segment  of  the 
fabled  "Hollywood"  entertainment  in- 
dustry. 

Needless  to  say.  many  Joys  come  out 
of  this  wonderfully  imaginative  world 
as  it  creates  one  witty  and  whimsical 
character  after  another. 

As  the  Congressman  for  this  district. 
I.  no  doubt,  represent  some  of  the 
most  intriguing,  colorful,  and  distinc- 
tive constituents  in  the  world.  In  thie 
role,  I  am  often  called  upon  by  them 
to  provide  a  constituent  service.  Re- 
sponding to  this  call,  as  always,  it  is 
with  great,  great  pleasure,  and  Just  a 
pinch  of  cheek,  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  one  and  all  a  most  momen- 
tous occasion. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  30th  birthday 
of  a  loveable  curmudgeon.  Mr.  Quincy 
Magoo,  a  myopic  mimchkin  of  wide 
renown. 

It  is  dear  to  all  of  us  who  have  clear- 
er vision  than  Mr.  BCagoo.  that  he 
hasn't  changed  a  line  or  a  laugh  in 
three  decades.  And  we  can  say  this  to 
his  face  with  unimpeachable  integrity 
because  he  was  penned  into  life  in 
1950  both  old  and  imdersightedL 

In  the  short  lifetime  of  this  old  man. 
he  has  always  handled  his  physical  de- 
ficiencies with  bumbling  delight,  con- 
fused wisdom,  constant  good  cheer, 
and  an  abundance  of  chortles  and 
chuckles. 

Mr.  Magoo  has  had  a  very  successful 
career,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
ddllful  guidance  of  UFA  Productions 
of  America.  He  has  starred  in  39  car- 
toon movies,  many  shorts,  and  numer- 
ous TV  specials.  In  the  commercial 
and  entertainment  world,  he  has  shed 
more  light  on  more  things  than  most 
people. 

He  has  been  nominated  for  six  Acad- 
emy Awards,  has  won  two  Oscars— a 
grand  achievement  even  for  a  charac- 
ter  as  versatile  and  talented  as  the 
venerable  Mr.  Magoo. 

As  part  of  his  30th  birthday  celebra- 
tion, some  of  the  movies  of  Mr.  Magoo 
wiU  be  screened  at  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  In  New  York  City  and  at 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Included 
will  be  the  movie  cartoon.  "Uncle  Sam 
Magoo,  a  Man  who  Loves  His  Coim- 
try." 

In  these  times  of  uncertainty,  it  is 
reassurbig  that  Mr.  Magoo's  message 
is  persuasive  and  contagious  and  being 
shared  by  more  and  more  Americans 
each  day. 

So,  By  George,  here's  happy  birth- 
day to  the  oldest  30-year-old  in  the 
movies,  an  involved  constituent  and  a 
resident  of  everywhere.* 


VOL 
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AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
UNION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrOBMIA 
Uf  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  undercover  operations 
of  the  FBI  have  been  useful  In  appre- 
hending criminals,  care  must  be  taken 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
FBI  to  Insure  that  proper  procedures 
are  followed  so  that  the  legal  rights  of 
individuals  are  protected  as  well  the 
Government's  criminal  cases. 

John  H.  F.  Shattuck.  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union's 
Washington,  D.C.  office,  has  written 
to  both  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
our  colleague  Charles  E.  Bennett. 
chairman  of  the  House  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, explaining  the  ACLU's  con- 
cerns on  this  subject.  The  two  letters 
follow: 

Amxbicam  Civil  Libertiks  UinoN. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  February  6. 1980. 
Hon.  Bkn JAMm  R.  Civiletti, 
V.S.  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oehkkal  Civiletti:  We  applaud 
your  prompt  decision  to  conduct  an  internal 
investigation  to  determine  whetlier  depart- 
mental employees.  Including  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  well  as 
Justice  Department  lawyers,  deliberately 
disclosed  information  concerning  the  under- 
cover investigation  of  congressmen  and 
other  public  officials.  But  we  are  distressed 
at  the  reported  comment  of  a  senior  Justice 
Department  lawyer  that  such  investigations 
are  fruitless  and  will  have  "a  cliilllng  effect 
on  the  First  Amendment." 

The  First  Amendment  is  not  at  issue.  No 
one  has  suggested  that  Journalists  should  be 
prohibited  from  printing  or  broadcasting 
such  information  once  they  tiave  obtained 
it.  Any  such  prohibition  would  of  course  vio- 
late the  First  Amendment.  What  is  at  issue 
is  the  disclosure  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials of  prejudicial  allegations,  in  advance  of 
any  indictment  and  even  in  advance  of  con- 
sideration by  a  grand  Jury. 

Grand  Jury  proceedings  are  kept  secret  by 
law  until  sufficient  evidence  has  been  accu- 
mulated to  Justify  an  indictment  in  order  to 
protect  Innocent  people  who  would  be  stig- 
matized if  it  became  known  ttiat  they  were 
being  investigated.  Disclosiu-e  of  grand  Jury 
proceedings  is  of  course  a  federal  crime.  In 
tills  instance,  precisely  the  sort  of  Informa- 
tion it  is  illegal  to  disclose  prior  to  indict- 
ment during  a  grand  Jury  Investigation  has 
been  extensively  disclosed  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  before  such  Information  has 
even  been  presented,  let  alone  Judged,  by  a 
grand  Jury. 

In  more  ttian  a  dozen  years  of  experience, 
we  can  recall  no  more  outrageous  example 
of  misconduct  through  the  use  of  prejudi- 
cial publicity  by  law  enforcement  officials  at 
this  stage  of  a  criminal  investigation.  Tliat 
such  misconduct  has  been  directed  against 
elected  public  officials  at  the  beginning  of 
an  electoral  year  compounds  the  difficulty. 
Regardless  of  any  Judgment  eventually 
made— many  monttis  and  pertiaps  years 
later— by  the  Judicial  systeto,  that  may  in 
whole  or  in  part  exonerate  any  of  the  ac- 
cused, a  political  adjudication  tias  already 
been  mjule  and  the  punishment  has  begim. 

Those  who  may  be  innocent  may  never  \>e 
able  to  erase  the  stigma.  Justice  by  press  re- 
lease and  summary  political  punishment  are 
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methods  we  should  have  learned  by  now  to 
avoid.  Government  misconduct  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  is  not  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  government  misconduct  by  elected 
officials. 

We  hope,  therefore,  despite  the  reported 
comment  by  one  of  your  senior  staff,  that 
this  Investigation  will  be  taken  very  serious- 
ly, and  tliat  you  will  consider  whether 
changes  in  the  applicable  Federal  regula- 
tions may  t>e  required  to  assure  that  such 
disclosures  are  not  made  in  the  future.  We 
approve  your  decisions  not  to  interview  or 
request  the  notes  of  reporters  and  not  to 
use  lie  detector  tests  on  departmental  mem- 
bers who  may  tiave  been  involved.  But  we 
hope  you  will  make  every  legitimate  effort 
to  Identify  those  departmental  members 
who  may  have  been  Involved  and  to  apply 
what  sanctions  are  available  and  appropri- 
ate. 

Finally,  we  hope  you  will  reconsider  the 
wisdom  of  permitting  the  kind  of  investiga- 
tive techniques  apparently  used  in  this  in- 
stance. We  are  concerned  principally  about 
two  elements  of  the  techniques  used: 

I.  Authorization.  We  believe  that  the  use 
of  undercover  agents  should  be  governed  by 
Fourth  Amendment  standards.  That  means 
that  an  appropriate  evidentiary  threshold 
should  have  been  reached  before  such  an 
extensive,  longstanding,  and  Intrusive  un- 
dercover operation  was  authorized.  The 
news  stories  do  not  indicate  what  evidence 
of  criminal  activity  against  targeted  public 
officials  existed  prior  to  the  undercover  op- 
eration, whether  such  evidence.  If  it  existed, 
was  sufficient  to  Justify  the  undercover  op- 
erations, or  whether  similar  evidence  exist- 
ed with  respect  to  other  officials  who  were 
not  targeted. 

Furthermore,  the  Judgment  of  whether 
prior  evidence  of  criminal  activity  was  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  the  undercover  operation 
should  be  made  impartially,  and  certainly 
should  not  be  made  by  those  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  operation.  That  would  be 
akin  to  allowing  a  police  officer  to  issue  his 
own  search  warrant. 

The  capacity  for  political  mischief  when 
such  extensive  and  intrusive  undercover  op- 
erations are  directed  at  elected  officials  is 
Immense.  We  therefore  are  very  concerned 
about  the  degree  of  discretion  that  exists 
with  respect  to  the  power  to  authorize  such 
operations.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  inform  us  about  the  evidentiary 
standards  and  proceduj-es  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  assure  impartial  au- 
thorization- when  such  undercover  oper- 
ations are  initiated. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  whether  those 
standards  and  procedures  were  followed  in 
tills  instance. 

3.  Entrapment.  The  doctrine  of  entrap- 
ment is  entirely  Judicially  created.  It  was 
first  discussed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Casey  v.  VniUd  States.  276,  U.S.  413  (1978). 
by  Justice  Brandeis.  dissenting,  who  de- 
clared that  government  "may  not  provoke 
or  create  a  crime  and  then  punish  the  crimi- 
nal, its  creature."  276  VS.  at  423.  Later 
cases,  notably  Sorrells  v.  United  States,  287. 
U.S.  435  (1932),  attempted  to  define  the  doc- 
trine and  introd"ced  the  notion  of  "predis- 
position". According  to  that  notion,  ex- 
pressed first  in  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  in  Sorrells,  it  is  improper  for  the 
government  to  create  a  crime  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  taken  place  In  order  to 
entrap  "otherwise  Innocent  persons."  There 
is  no  entrapment,  said  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the  gov- 
ernment's actions  in  creating  the  crime,  if 
the  defendent  had  a  "predisposition"  to 
commit  the  crime. 

But  it  is  beyond  scientific  capacity  and 
certainly  beyond  Jurisprudential  traditions 
to  distinguish  the  criminal  from  the  non- 
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criminal  by  measuring  predisposition  or  pro- 
pensity to  commit  crimes.  In  our  view  it  is 
therefore  improper  to  give  determinative 
significance  to  a  vaguely  defined  "predispo- 
sition". wtUch  is  antecedent  to  and  separate 
from  the  criminal  act  Itself.  Tliree  Jus- 
tices—Justices Roberts.  Brandeis,  and 
Stone— concurring  In  Sorrells,  adopted  this 
view  and  opposed  the  "predisposition"  ra- 
tionale adopted  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 
They  believed,  "whatever  may  be  the  de- 
merits of  the  defendant,  or  his  previous  in- 
fractions of  law,  these  will  not  Justify  the 
investigation  and  creation  [by  the  govern- 
ment] of  a  new  crime,  as  a  means  to  reach 
him  and  punish  him  for  tiis  past  misde- 
meanors  .  .  ."  287  U.S.  at  456-9. 

The  ACLU  believes  tills  latter  view,  wtiich 
focuses  on  the  objective  standards  of  the 
government's  conduct  rather  than  on  the 
subjective  standard  of  the  defendant's  "pre- 
disposition", is  wiser  and  more  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  individual  rights  and 
the  limitation  of  overbroad  discretion  by 
law  enforcement  officials.  Indeed,  until 
VniUd  StaUs  v.  Russell,  411  U.S.  423  (1973), 
this  view  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
lower  federal  courts.  According  to  this  view, 
wiilch  the  ACLU  still  vigorously  urges,  en- 
trapment ought  to  be  a  doctrine  that  aims 
to  prohibit  reprehensible  government  con- 
duct regardless  of  the  "predisposition", 
wtiatever  that  is,  of  the  individual  en- 
trapped. As  Justice  Harlan  wrote  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  Lopez  v.  United  States,  373 
VJ8.  427  (1963),  "the  conduct  with  which 
the  defense  of  entrapment  is  concerned  is 
the  manufacturing  the  crime  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  their  agents."  373 
U.S.  at  434  (emphasis  in  original.) 

This  is  the  test  the  ACXU  urged  on  the 
D.S.  Supreme  Court  in  RusselL  Regrettably, 
ttiat  view  was  rejected,  and  the  "predisposi- 
tion" test  now  governs. 

Even  though  the  entrapment  test  we  urge 
is  not  now  required  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  hope  you  wiU  give  serious  consideration 
to  adopting  that  test  voluntarily  as  a  stand- 
ard to  govern  FBI  activities  in  the  future. 
The  spectacle  of  elal>orate  "sting"  oper- 
ations In  which  law  enforcement  officials 
create  and  participate  in  crime  that  other- 
wise would  not  occur  in  order  to  snare  indi- 
viduals against  whom  there  is  insufficient  or 
no  evidence  of  other  criminal  activity  is  not 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  individual 
rights.  The  discretion  such  operations  allow 
is  Immense,  and  the  potential  for  selective 
prosecution  and  political  mischief  is  enor- 
mous. 

We  urge  you  to  adopt  Justice  Harlan's 
view  in  Lopez  as  the  basis  for  creating 
standards  to  govern  undercover  operations 
in  the  future. 

We  would  l>e  pleased  to  discuss  these 
issues  with  you  further. 
Sincerely. 

Ika  Olasser. 
Executive  Director. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
NeiD  York,  N.Y.,  February  6. 1980. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Chairman,  Ethics  Committee. 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresskan  Bennett:  We  under- 
stand you  tiave  decided  to  Initiate  a  "full 
and  expeditious"  investigation  of  allegations 
that  some  members  of  Congress  may  have 
committed  various  crimes  or  may  have  vio- 
lated various  Congressional  rules  of  con- 
duct. News  reports  indicate  tliat  you  are 
meeting  to  develop  procedures  for  your 
planned  Investigation  tliat  would  protect 
lx>th  the  federal  government's  cases  against 
accused  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the 
legal  rights  of  those  who  may  be  brought  to 
trial. 
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In  the  past,  legislative  procedures,  in  our 
view,  have  often  fallen  short  of  the  stand- 
ards we  t>elleve  are  required  to  assure  fair- 
ness. In  1973.  for  example,  the  Watergate 
Committee  adopted  rules  that  denied  wit- 
nesses the  right  to  legal  counsel,  the  right 
to  cross-examine  other  witnesses,  the  right 
to  confront  accusers,  and  the  right  to 
compel  the  presentation  of  other  witnesses 
and  evidence.  At  that  time,  the  AC^LU  ob- 
jected to  the  denial  of  those  important 
rights,  and  we  urge  you  now  not  to  repeat 
that  denial. 

We  also  urge  you  to  adopt  rules  that 
assure  adequate  notice,  which  includes,  as 
precisely  as  possible,  a  statement  of  specifio 
matters  al>out  which  the  witness  will  be 
questioned.  Notice  should  l>e  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  rules  that  will  govern  the 
hearings. 

Finally  the  concurrence  of  any  congres- 
sional investigation  with  a  pending  criminal 
investigation  produces  particularly  difficult 
problems.  Targets  of  criminal  Investigations 
who  may  wish  to  inVoke  their  Fifth  Amend- 
ment right  against  self-incrimination  may 
not,  in  our  view,  be  compelled  to  testify  at  a 
congressional  hearing.  Legislative  investiga- 
tions should  not  be  used  to  whlt>saw  public 
officials  who  may  at  the  same  time  face 
either  investigation  by  a  grand  Jury  or  a 
criminal  trial.  If  publicity  resulting  from 
your  investigation  precludes  or  sul>stantiaUy 
diminishes  the  possibility  of  a  fair  criminal 
trial  by  prejudicing  potential  julfors,  then 
pending  criminal  prosecutions  may  have  to 
be  terminated,  or  convictions  th^t  are  ol>- 
tained  may  have  to  be  set  aside. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  any  legislative  in- 
vestigations be  postponed  until  after  com- 
pletion of  related  criminal  proceedings. 

If  you  nevertheless  decide  to  conduct  an 
investigation  prior  to  completion  of  the 
criminal  proceedings,  you  should  consider 
the  limited  use  of  executive  session.  Where 
testimony  to  be  given  to  Congress  relates  to 
-iriminal  charges  in  a  pending  or  imminent 
prosecution,  the  targets  of  such  prosecu- 
tions should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
request  that  any  adverse  testimony  be  given 
only  in  executive  session,  and  such  requests 
should  be  granted  at  least  in  order  to  decide 
whether  dosing  such  testimony  to  the 
public  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  de- 
fendants' rights.  Furthermore,  any  witness 
who  has  invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment  in 
executive  session  should  not  be  recalled  for 
a  public  hearing  to  be  asked  the  same  niies- 
tions  publicly. 

If  adverse  testimony  by  others,  given 
originally  in  executive  session,  is  subse- 
quently deemed  appropriate  to  be  repeated 
in  public  session,  any  persons  about  whom 
such  adverse  testimony  is  given  should  be 
afforded  the  right  to  testify  or  offer  sworn 
statements  in  rebuttal,  to  subject  the  wit- 
ness to  cross-examination,  and  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  that  may  be  necessary  to 
rebut  or  qualify  such  testimony. 

Past  experience  proves  that  the  political 
climate  created  by  the  kinds  of  allegations 
now  being  made  is  not  conducive  to  fairness, 
or  to  the  protection  of  individual  rights.  Ex- 
traordinary care  should  be  taken  to  assure 
that  in  fulfilling  your  obligation  to  the 
public  fair  procedures  are  adopted.  We  l>e- 
lieve  the  procedures  suggested  herein 
diould  be  adopted  and  we  urge  you  to  do  so. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  available  for  fur- 
ther discussion,  should  you  find  that  useful. 
Sincerely. 

IilA  Olasser.* 
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HOUSE  INVESTIGATION  OP 
AB8CAM  INAPPROPRIATE  AT 
THIS  TIME 
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HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
Ul  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  utmost  of  respect  to  those  who 
hold  a  different  view.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  for  committees  of 
this  House  to  conduct  Investigations 
now  of  the  meth(x]s  employed  by  the 
FBI  In  conducting  its  Abscam 
operation. 

Such  Investigations— with  all  the 
attendant  publicity  and  fanfare— could 
unintentionally,  but  surely.  Impede 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  its  abili- 
ty to  present  fully  and  fairly  its  oases 
against  those  of  our  colleagues  who 
stand  accused  of  wrongdoing. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
hearings  could  convey  to  the  public 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Con- 
gress is  "circling  the  wagons"  to  pro- 
tect its  errant  Members. 

None  of  us  condones  the  illegal  be- 
havior of  any  colleague.  But.  if  the 
Congress  takes  the  FBI  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  task  l>efore  their 
cases  have  been  developed  in  a  court- 
room setting.  I  have  no  doubt  Con- 
gress will  be  seen  as  intentionally  ob- 
structing Justice. 

If  the  FBI  has  erred  in  Abscam. 
there  will  be  sufficient  time  and  op- 
portunity later— after  the  cases 
against  our  colleagues  have  been  made 
or  lost— to  conduct  our  inquiries. 

Later  is  when  the  House  and  Senate 
should  act,  not  now.« 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 
ANNUAL  REPORT 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  faced  with  some 
extremely  diffictilt  choices  affecting 
our  future,  it  is  gratifying  indeed  to 
know  that  there  exists  a  strong  organi- 
zation which  aims  to  mold  our  yoimg 
men  into  outstanding  leaders  for  the 
years  to  come.  Of  course.  I  speak  of  an 
organization  which  had  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  many  of  our  lives— the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  As  an  individual 
who  is  keenly  interested  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  its  various 
programs.  I  would  like  to  commend 
this  group  for  Its  contributions  to  our 
society  in  1979  and  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  Boy  Scouts  of  America's 
1979  Report  to  the  Nation,  as  present- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives: 


The  program  of  the  Boy  Sooota  of  Amer- 
ica for  citizenship  training,  chaneter  build- 
ing, and  physical  and  mental  fttnea  last 
year  reached  more  than  1  milUm  boys  and 
young  adults.  Touth  members  from  8  to  18 
were  active  in  130.000  Cub  Sooot  packs.  Boy 
Scout  troops  and  Explorer  posts.  Over  a  mfl- 
lion  volimteers  gave  leadership  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  afffHatCT  of  national  organi- 
zations and  community  groups  that  use 
Scouting  to  further  their  altruistic  aims. 

Cub  Scouting,  centered  on  the  home  and 
neighborhood,  offered  valuable  experiences 
for  1,743,000  Iwys  8.  9,  and  10  years  old  who 
were  active  in  53.000  paclcs.  The  Cub  Scouts 
Promise  and  Law  of  the  Pack  provided 
meaningful  ideals  while  the  advancement 
plan  instilled  early  habits  of  self-motivation 
and  success.  Other  helpful  ventures  includ- 
ed the  annual  Cub  Scout  Physical  Fitness 
Championships,  and  the  leam-to-swim  and 
bicycle-safety  programs. 

Boy  Scout  activities,  directed  toward  the 
out-of-doors,  helped  1.063.000  boys  from  11 
throtigh  17  in  64,000  troops  gain  important 
lessons  in  self-reliance,  the  ability  to  work 
with  others,  and  personal  fitness.  The  out- 
door skills  of  hiking,  r^mpiny  cooking,  con- 
servation, and  Bwimming  were  augmented 
with  activities  related  to  citizenship,  first 
aid,  family  and  community  living,  communi- 
cations, and  physical  fitness.  Experiences  in 
118  merit  Iwdge  subjects  gave  Boy  Scouts 
opportunities  to  learn  about  bobbies,  ca- 
reers, and  advanced  Scoutcraft.  Last  year 
Scouts  earned  more  than  3  million  merit 
badges. 

Exploring,  the  young-adult  division  of  the 
Boy  SoouU  of  America,  served  412.000 
young  men  and  women.  14  through  30.  in 
nearly  33,000  Explorer  posts.  During  1970, 
the  ETxplorer  program's  six  experience 
areas— career  programs,  dtizenship  projects, 
fitness  and  sports  events,  social  activities, 
service  projects,  and  outdoor  experiences- 
were  all  aimed  at  strengthening  the  next 
generation  of  American  citizens. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  variety  of  pack, 
troop,  and  post  activities.  Scouting  members 
last  year  were  treated  to  many  opportuni 
ties  for  broader  experiences  In  their  coun- 
cils, nationally,  and  intematlonaQy.  For  ex- 
ample, 275,000  Cub  Scouts  attended  summer 
day  camp  conducted  by  396  ooundls;  428.000 
Boy  Scouts  enjoyed  a  we^  or  more  at  long 
term  camps;  15.000  Scouts  and  Explorers 
were  drawn  to  one  of  the  six  national  high- 
adventure  bases  for  nigged  outdoor  aiftivi- 
ties. 

The  Oder  of  the  Arrow,  a  brotherhood  of 
honor  campers,  grew  to  151.000  members 
last  year.  In  August.  4.400  "Arrowmen"  took 
part  in  the  5-day  natioua  Order  of  the 
Arrow  Conference  at  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Some  3.100  Explorers  and  leadns  attend- 
ed the  1970  National  Explorer  Presidents' 
Congress.  April  1-ft.  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Approximately  1.000  law  enforcement  Ex- 
plorers. Advisors,  and  staff  took  part  in  the 
first  National  Law  Enforcement  Explorer 
Conference,  July  24-28,  at  Michigan  SUte 
University.  Topical  seminars  ranged  from 
white  collar  crime  to  intematiODal  terror- 
ism Nearly  500  Explorers  and  leaders  at- 
tended the  first  National  Aviation  Explorer 
Fly-in  at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Acade- 
my May  Sl-June  3.  Activities  Included  a 
flying  competition.  orlentatlOD  flights. 
NORAD  tours,  and  seminars  on  UPO's. 
flight  safety,  and  aerospace  medicine, 

Additional  national  events  conducted  in 
1979  to  enrich  and  add  interest  to  Exploring 
were  the  National  Invitational  White  River 
Canoe  Race.  UtUe  Rock.  Ark.;  National  Sea 
Exploring  Sailing  Cbamplondiips,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  sanctioned  by  the  United  States 
Tseht  Racing  Union:  National  Exploring 
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Air  Rifle  Championships,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  sponaored  by  the  Cros- 
'man  Anna  Company;  National  InviuUonal 
Surfinc  Conference,  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Na- 
tional Explorer  Winter  Oames,  Duluth, 
Minn.;  and  the  Reader's  IMgest-Boy  Scouts 
of  America  National  Public  Speaker 
Contest. 

Outstandins  Explorers  were  recognized 
through  a  variety  of  awards  programs.  In- 
cluding a  James  S.  Kemper  Foimdation 
Scholarship,  the  VS.  Secret  Service  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Award,  six  National 
Exploration  Awards,  Young  American 
Awards,  and  six  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Founda- 
tion Scholarships,  Daniel  &  Voll.  18-year- 
old  Explorer  from  Rockford.  HL,  won  a 
$10,000  scholarship  over  SSO.OOO  of  his  peers 
in  Cmtury  m -competition  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  PrindpaJs. 
One  thousand  BSA  Scouts  and  leaders 
participated  in  DALAJAMB  in  Sweden  from 
July  15-31.  This  event  was  one  of  several  In- 
ternational encampments  which  replaced 
the  15th  World  Jamboree  scheduled  for 
Iran  which  was  cancelled  because  of  unsta- 
ble conditions  in  that  country.  Also  as  a 
result  of  this  cancellation,  several  countries 
sent  their  Jamboree  contingents  to  the 
United  States.  More  than  700  British.  120 
South  African,  and  80  Japanese  Scouts 
hiked  the  trails  of  the  Philmount  Scout 
Ranch  in  New  Mexico  and  canoed  the  riven 
of  the  high-adventure  bases  in  Maine. 

More  than  500  Boy  Scouts  and  leaden 
represented  the  Boy  ScouU  of  America  in 
official  contingents  to  Jamborees  and  activi- 
ties in  Switzerland.  Australia,  and  Canada. 
Countless  others  took  part  in  patrol  and 
troop  exchanges  with  brother  Scouts  across 
the  border  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  In- 
tematimial  Camp  Staff  Program  reached  a 
new  high  in  participation.  More  than  160 
overseas  leaders  from  27  countries  served 
this  past  summer  on  camp  staffs  in  114 
councils  throughout  the  United  States. 
Each  counselor  was  privileged  to  take  part 
in  a  10-day  sightseeing  tour.  The  Direct  Ser- 
vice Council  ended  the  year  with  94  Scout- 
ing unita  serving  2.661  youth  members  in  45 
countries. 

The  President's  Environmental  Youth 
Awards  procram.  involving  young  people  in 
energy  conservation  and  educational  proj- 
ects, was  launchert  in  early  summer.  The 
first  Cub  Scout.  Boy  Scout,  and  Explorer  to 
complete  the  respective  requlrementa  re- 
ceived certificates  from  President  Carter  in 
Washington.  D.C.  last  November.  The  Na- 
tional Oonaervstion  Committee  named 
Mdie  Albert  as  national  chairman  for  the 
lMl-83  natiraial  oonservatimi  emphasis. 

Last  summer  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
moved  its  national  office  from  North  Bruns- 
wig N.J..  to  a  man  centrally  located  site  in 
Irving.  Tex.  near  the  Dallas/PDrt  Worth 
Aliport.  Ttu  new  office  is  a  functional  four- 
story  buOdlnc  with  150.000  sq.  ft.  for  550  na- 
tional emplDyees.  During  this  period,  the 
Professional  Training  Center  transferred  Ito 
ofwratlon  from  the  Schilf  Scout  Reserva- 
tion in  Mwidham.  VJ.  to  fadlltlea  in  Arling- 
ton. Tex.  These  moves  were  affected  with- 
out dlaoootinulng  any  major  pi»"T  or 
programs. 

As  our  nation  moves  into  an  imcertaln 
period,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  wm  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  produce  young  citizens 
ready  and  wHUng  to  face  the  hard  realiUes 
of  a  new  decade. 

OowHmo  B.  Jkrks, 

President 

J.L.TMB. 

<Mef  Scout  ExeeuHve.m 
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HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPiONS 

or  KENTUCKY 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRZSENTATTVXS 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  for  aU  of  the 
voting  which  took  place  on  January  31 
because  I  hosted  a  field  hearing  for 
the  Tobacco  Subcommittee  in  my 
hometown  of  Lexington.  Ky.  Five  of 
my  colleagues  were  able  to  Join  me  for 
the  hearing,  including  Mr.  Walter 
Jones,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Wamfler,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr. 
GuDGER  and  Mr.  Hagedorn. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  Snowe  amendment,  for 
the  Walker  amendment,  for  the  Kind- 
ness motion  to  recommit,  and  against 
final  passage  of  HJl.  5980.« 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PKNITSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June,  the  Ck)uncil  for  Northeast  Eco- 
nomic Action  sponsored  a  seminsu-  on 
revenue  sharing.  Based  largely  on  that 
seminar,  James  M.  HoweU,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  economist,  and 
George  D.  Brown,  professor  of  law  at 
Boston  College  Law  School,  wrote  the 
following  article.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  timely  article: 
The  RzvnnTX  Sharim c  OAXTMnxr:  Fiscal 

FKOKSAUSM  AT  THX  CKOSSROADS 

(By  James  M.  Howell  and  George  D. 
Brown*) 

Two  years  ago.  a  major  study  of  American 
intergovernmental  relations  concluded  that, 
"With  the  1976  reenactment  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing,  its  future  as  a  permanent  fea- 
txire  of  American  federalism  seems  as- 
sured."' Few  would  offer  such  a  rosy  assess- 
ment of  revenue  sharing's  future  today. 
This  major  federal  program—due  to  expire 
in  September  1980— currently  distributes 
$6.85  billion  to  39.000  units  of  state  and 
local  government  Dopite  iU  guaranteed 
base  of  support,  the  signs  are  increasingly 
dear  that  revenue  sharing's  gauntlet  win  be 
more  difficult  than  ever,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  debate  fiscal  federalism  in  the 
United  States  may  be  dramatically  altered. 
This  article  *TMwin«»«  the  l>ackground  and 
principal  themes  of  the  emerging  debate. 

At  the  outset.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
197»-1M0  revenue  sharing  debate  will 
almost  certainly  not  have  the  intense  ideo- 
logical flavor  <tf  1972  and  1975.  Revenue 
sharing  was  the  flagship  of  Richard  mxon's 
"new  federalism."  the  cornerstone  of  his  at- 
tempt to  undo  the  Oreat  Society  procrams 


*  James  M.  HoweU  li  wnlor  vice  president  uid 
chief  eoonoinlct,  the  Ftnt  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Oeorte  D.  Brown  la  ptotama  of  law,  Boston  Col- 
lece  Law  BcbooL  The  autbon  were  ooordlnaton  of 
a  seminar  on  "The  Future  of  Revenue  Sbaiteg," 
held  In  Washincton.  D.C.  on  June  i.  Thta  article 
draws  on  the  pwiintattoii  made  at  the  ameOim 
and  all  quotatiens  are  taken  tram  them  unleai  oth- 
erviae  noted.  The  fun  praoaedlnss  are  to  be  pub- 
Uahed  by  the  Academy  for  Contemporaty  Prob- 
lems, 1801  Neil  Avenue,  Columbtu,  Ohio  44118. 

'Dam.  The  AmerietM  rucal  QmBtihMon.  44 
U.  ChL  L.  RKV.  271, 114  (I0TT>. 
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by  wresting  power  in  domestic  policy  awa- 
from  the  Washington  bureaucracy  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Revenue  sharing  was  opposed,  vigor- 
ously and.  at  times,  eff  eethrely  by  congres- 
sional liberals.  They  strongly  favored  the 
categorical  grant  programs  which  dominat- 
ed the  federal  grant-in-aid  system  untU  the 
1070s.  and  which,  particularly  since  the  New 
Deal,  bad  served  to  enhance  the  power  of 
the  central  government  vis-a-vis  the  states. 

This  time  the  lines  are  blurred  at  best. 
The  rhetoric  of  the  New  Federalism  is  gone. 
The  current  President  is  a  Democrat  whose 
enthusiasm  for  revenue  sharing  is  limited. 
Some  liberals  may  now  actually  support  the 
program,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vides some  aid  to  the  needy  central  cities 
and  because  of  the  strong  civil  rights 
"strings"  which  were  added  in  1976.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  conservatives  who  might 
in  previous  years  have  favored  the  program 
on  ideological  grounds  (especi&Uy  Republi- 
cans) may  now  be  willing  to  discard  it  in 
favor  of  the  higher  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

The  entire  budgetary  issue  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly complex.  The  national  economy 
is  now  in  a  recession.  Nevertheless,  Congress 
may  have  to  act  on  revenue  sharing  before 
the  length  and  depth  of  the  economic  fall- 
off  are  In  sharper  focus.  The  effects  of  a 
negative  prognosis  on  revenue  sharing  are 
difficult  to  gauge.  On  the  one  hand,  if  state 
and  local  governments  are  viewed  as  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  economic  downturn, 
there  may  be  greater  Justification  for  broad 
federal  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  federal 
tax  cut  is  seen  as  a  necessary  stimulative 
measure,  the  pressure  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
revenue  sharing  may  t>ecome  intense  be- 
cause there  is  "no  revenue  to  share." 

Indeed,  one  of  revenue  sharing's  greatest 
obstacles  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  fat 
that  it  is  forced  to  nui  the  gauntlet  precise- 
ly at  a  time  when  Washington  is  preoccu- 
pied by  what  some  have  referred  to  as  "the 
new  realities,"  a  concept  of  scarce  federal 
dollars  and  the  desirability  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Senator  Bill  Bradley  (D-NJ).  chair- 
man of  tlie  Senate  subcommittee  with  Juris- 
diction over  revenue  sharing,  has  described 
the  context  in  which  grant  programs  are  re- 
examined as  "an  era  of  limited  resources 
where  the  margin  for  error  is  snuUler."  Ob- 
viously, a  program  which  distributes  almost 
$7  billion  to  59,000  units  of  sUte  and  local 
government— «ome  of  which  appear  to  have 
little  "need"  for  the  funds— is  going  to  come 
under  exceedingly  strict  scrutiny. 

Another  problem  which  revenue  sharing 
will  enooimter  in  the  Congress  is  the  in- 
creasing awareness  of  "trade-offs."  In  the 
past,  grant  programs  up  for  reauthorization 
were  considered  ostensibly  on  their  own 
merits:  Was  a  particular  program  achieving 
to  a  reasonable  degree  the  congressional  ob-* 
Jectlves?  Now,  however,  there  are  attempts 
to  contrast  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
one  program  to  the  potential  benef  iU  which 
the  same  sum  of  federal  dollan  might 
achieve  in  another  i 


The  senior  intergovemmmtal  specialist 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Dr.  Delphls  Goldberg  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  attributes  much  of  this  phenom- 
enon to  the  new  budget  i»t>ces8.  In  his 
words,  "The  Budget  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act  has  Introduced  a  new  discipline  in 
the  Congress.  Some  would  think  It  not  terri- 
bly dlsdirilned  at  this  iwint.  but  it  is  a  dif- 
fnent  way  of  doing  business."  Certainly, 
looking  at  the  totality  of  federal  grant  pro- 
grama  forces  Congress  to  ask  whether  gen- 
eral purpoM  fiscal  assistance  to  states  and 
localities  ought  to  rank  as  hi|^  as  say.  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  welfare  reform, 
repair  of  the  interstate  highway  system,  and 
the   extensive  needs  of  local   water  and 
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sewage  systems.  Apart  from  the  general  cU- 
mate,  however.  Congressmen  are  likely  to 
ask  two  analytically  distinct  sets  of  ques- 
tions about  revenue  sharing  itself:  first,  is 
there  a  need  for  the  program;  second,  how 
well  Is  the  existing  program  operating?  At 
the  moment,  the  first  set  of  questions  has 
been  dominant  In  the  early  phases  of  the  re- 
newal debate.  The  need  issue  came  to  the 
forefront  during  deliberation  over  the  first 
budget  resolution,  in  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  states'  share  (one 
third  of  all  revenue  sharing  ftmds)  In  the 
current  program.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
some  congressmen  may  have  been  reacting 
to  resolutions  passed  by  state  legislatures 
calling  for  a  balanced  federal  budget.  The 
Issue  of  state  "need"  is.  however,  legitimate. 
Several  states  have  accumulated  substantial 
surpluses.  Others  have  cut  taxes. 

While  the  conventional  wisdom  has  main- 
tained that  the  federal  government  has  "lit- 
erally cornered"  the  market  on  income 
taxes,  observers  today  point  out  that  more 
than  40  states  have  personal  income  taxes. 
If,  then,  the  states  have  access  to  the  same 
elastic  revenue  base  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  traditional  "fiscal  federalism"  ar- 
guments on  behalf  of  state  participation  in 
general  revenue  sharing  are  seriously 
undercut 

Still,  there  are  substantial  arguments  in 
favor  of  continued  state  participation.  The 
surpluses  are  concentrated  in  only  a  few 
states,  and  may  be  temporary.  Moreover, 
eliminating  the  states  from  general  revenue 
sharing  would  almost  certainly  have  a  ripple 
effect  on  the  amount  of  state  aid  going  to 
local  governments.  If  the  real  vlcUms  of 
such  a  change  were,  in  fact  the  local  gov- 
ernments, then  Congress  may  wish  to  think 
twice  before  it  takes  such  a  drastic  step. 

What  about  the  question  of  local  need? 
Obvioiuly.  the  fiscal  condition  of  30,000  Ju- 
risdictions is  a  subject  about  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  sp(«k  in  general  terms.  In  the  case 
of  large  urban  Jurisdictions,  recent  research 
has  suggested  that  they  may  not  be  under 
the  degree  of  fiscal  stress  which  prevailing 
opinion  has  aasmned  existed.  Nonetheless, 
even  if  this  is  so,  the  relatively  good  fiscal 
condition  of  these  cities  must  be  due,  in 
part,  to  the  effects  of  the  federal  grant-in- 
aid  system.  Eliminating  revenue  sharing 
would  have  serious  effects  on  the  operating 
budgets  of  large  cities,  since  these  Jurisdio- 
tlona  particularly  those  which  show  some 
signs  of  fiscal  stress,  tend  to  use  the  funds 
in  a  highly  substitutive  manner.  In  conclu- 
sion, while  the  degree  of  need  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  measure,  it  does  seem  to  be  the  case 
that  local  governments  in  the  United  States 
are  not  out  of  the  woods  financially,  that 
the  states  probably  cannot  do  the  entire  Job 
of  providing  Intergovernmental  aid  to  local- 
ities, and  that  revenue  sharing  plays  an 
Important  part  in  maintaining  local  fiscal 
viabiUty. 

The  second  set  of  questions  will  focus  on 
the  manner  in  which  revenue  sharing  is  cur- 
rently working.  In  this  context  It  is  helpful 
to  reflect  on  the  1975-1970  renewal  debate. 
The  initial  act  had  been  the  subject  of  an 
intensive  monitoring  effort  conducted 
largely  by  pniblic  interest  groups,  much  of  it 
with  substantial  foundation  funding.  The 
result  of  this  effort  was  a  concerted  attempt 
to  make  major  changes  in  four  separate 
areas  of  the  program:  dvll  rights,  dtlzen 
partidpatlon,  the  distribution  formula  and 
governmental  "modernisation."  The  first 
two  efforts  succeeded;  the  latter  two  did 
not  Just  how  extensive  the  1976  changes 
were  has  been  the  subj^  of  some  scholarly 
debate.  We  adhere  to  the  view  that  they 
amounted  to  much  more  than  a  "mid-oourse 
correction"  in  the  operation  of  revenue 
sharing.  At  least  on  paper.  Congress  made 
^hree  Important  chuigea:  the  dvU  rights 
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ana  citizen  complaint  provisions,  the  citizen 
participation  provisions,  and  the  audit  re- 
quirement. 

In  the  forthcoming  renewal  debate,  civil 
rights  is  likely  to  be  the  most  closely  exam- 
ined of  these  three  areas.  The  compliance 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(ORS)  reach  deeply  into  the  heart  of  local 
government's  activities,  affecting  both  public 
employment  practices  and  the  provision  of 
services  to  constituents.  The  current  admin- 
istration at  the  ORS  appears  to  take  a  sub- 
stantially more  aggressive  stance  in  these 
areas  than  its  predecessor.  For  example,  the 
civil  rights  division  now  has  45  employees  as 
opposed  to  four  or  five  employees  three  years 
ago.  Even  so,  the  tight  deadlines  which  the 
statute  imposes  on  agency  action  lead  to 
strong  pressure  to  settle  cases.  Still,  one  for- 
mer critic,  William  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Center  for  National  Policy  Review,  feels  that 
the  current  compliance  agreements  are  far 
more  specific  than  the  "pious  pledges"  which 
ORS  was  willing  to  accept  prior  to  1976. 

The  expiration  of  revenue  sharing  pre- 
sents the  dvll  rights  community  with  a  real 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  the  program, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  obviously  has 
the  potential  to  alter  diacriininatory  prac- 
tices of  state  and  local  governments.  On  the 
other  hand,  advocates  of  minority  interests 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  tradeH>ff  problem 
anuded  to  above;  if  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween revenue  sharing  and  categorical  social, 
services  programs  which  benefit  their  con- 
stituencies, they  would  almost  certainly 
choose  the  latter. 

As  for  dtlxen  participation,  the  earty  re- 
turns appear  to  be  that  the  two  hearings 
mandated  by  the  1076  amendments  are  not 
having  a  great  deal  of  impact.  In  the  words 
of  Herman  Schwartz,  general  counsel  of  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  "We  have 
gotten  very  discouraging  reports  back  about 
hearings  that  were  scheduled  at  which 
three  newspaper  people,  a  candidate  for 
some  local  office,  and  a  diog  showed  up,  and 
not  much  else."  Research  by  Richard  Cole 
of  George  Washington  University  suggests 
that  the  Jurisdictions  which  are  Inclined  to 
take  public  hearings  seriously  were  already 
conducting  such  hearings  and  reacting  to 
the  opinions  voiced  prior  to  the  1976  amend- 
ments. Although  Professor  Cole  stresses  the 
tentative  nature  of  his  findings,  they  tend 
strongly  to  suggest  that  the  1976  amend- 
ments have  not  had  a  substantial  impact  on 
citizen  iMUtidpation.  This  phenomenon  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program  itself  Is  somehow  "at  fault" 
but  may,  instead,  shed  some  light  on  the  ef- 
ficacy of  federally  mandated  public  hear- 
ings as  a  means  of  ensuring  genuine  citizen 
participation. 

The  real  "sleeper"  in  the  1970  amend- 
ments appears  to  be  a  requirement  of  a  peri- 
odic audit  for  all  Jurisdictions  receiving 
more  than  $25,000  annually.  This  affects  ap- 
proximately 11,000  governments.  According 
to  Herman  Schwartz,  the  bookkeeping  prac- 
tices of  some  of  these  Jurisdkitlons  were 
"primitive."  The  extent  to  which  the  audit 
requirement  will,  in  fact  change  local  fiscal 
practices  Is  not  yet  xlear.  fenjt  if  the  1976 
amendments  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  It 
may  turn  out  to  be  an  unexpected  argument 
in  favor  of  the  proponents.  (An  additional 
bonus  effect  of  the  audit  requirement  may 
be  the  production  of  more  accurate  and  unl- 
form  data  on  municipal  fiscal  pertonnanoe. 
Such  data  would  be  extremely  helpful,  for 
example,  to  reaearchen  attempUng  to 
define  and  monitw  miinirli)*!  fiscal  stress.) 

Beyond  examining  the  performance  of  the 
current  program,  pressures  inevitably  win 
rise  to  make  additional  changes  in  revenue 
sharing  if  it  Is  renewed  at  aU.  Given  the  In- 
tense Interest  among  federal  policy  makers 
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In  "targettng"  grant  funds,  a  major  issue  Is 
whether  ttie  distribution  formula  can.  or 
should,  be  altered.  The  p<«tleal  difficulties 
of  tinkering  with  a  formula  which  doles  out 
funds  to  39,000  recipients  are  obvious.  As 
John  Duncan,  minority  staff  director  of  the 
House  Suboommlttee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  puts  it  "The  revenue  sharing 
procram  is  a  contentious  systenL  Some  win 
and  someone  else  must  lose  unless  pew 
funds  are  pumi>ed  into  the  program." 

Mr.  Duncan's  observatloa  sums  up  the 
problem  very  mSL  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
prokram  wHl  be  enlarged.  Of  course,  takinc 
away  the  one-third  share  of  the  states 
would  permit  some  experimentation  with 
the  formula,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  that  money  would  simply  be  used  to 
reduce  the  federal  budget  defldt  rather 
than  to  alter  revoiue  sharing.  At  this  point 
the  most  likely  scenario  is  that  if  the  pro- 
gram is  renewed  the  formula  wQl  remain  as 
to.  and  efforts  at  better  targeting  wQl  be 
concentrated  cm  programs  such  as  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  revive  antlreces- 
■lonary  fiscal  assistance  (ARFA).  (Although 
considered  dead  at  the  aid  of  1978,  this  con- 
cept has  recently  shown  surprising  vitality 
to  the  UJ3.  Senate.) 

Another  frequently  discussed  change  .Is 
the  use  of  revenue  sharing  as  a  means  of 
"leveraging  state  governments"  to  engage  to 
"modernization"  or  "equitable"  treatment 
of  local  governments.  However,  apart  from 
possible  constitutional  1imltat.inns.  there  are 
considerable  practical  distafles  to  the  way 
of  such  efforts,  first  of  aU.  it  is  hard  to 
reach  agreement  on  what  changes  ouglit  to 
be  made,  given  the  extreme  diversity  amoog 
the  50  states.  Second,  any  such  "strings" 
would  present  serious  compliance  difficul- 
ties. Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er revenue  sharing  funds  are  a  suffidenUy 
large  carrot  to  support  such  a  radical  feder- 
al stick. 

A  major  unanswered  question  is  whether  a 
slgnlflcant  elonent  in  the  debate  will  be  the 
old  issue  of  how  redpients  are  "using  the 
money."  PoUtical  sdenUsU  sUll  differ 
sharply  on  how  to  answer  this  question,  or 
even  whether  it  is  the  right  way  of  phrastng 
the  inquiry  toto  the  fiscal  effects  of  genoal 
revenue  shartag. 

Moat  Congressmen  may  weD  feel  that  this 
is  not  the  major  issue.  A  general  purpose 
fiscal  assistance  Is  exactly  that  money 
which  localities  can  use  exactly  as  they 
would  use  thdr  own  source  revenues.  Thus, 
tt  is  not  surprising  that  a  hard-pressed  cen- 
tral dty  may  use  revenue  sharing  to  a  large- 
ly substitutive  manner,  to  maintain  basic 
services,  whfle  a  well-off  suburban  commu- 
nity uses  it  to  finance  desirable  capital  im- 
provements. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  the  federal  gov- 
ernment lAiould  be  to  the  bustoess  of  gener^ 
al  purpose  fiscal  aswiBtanrf  at  alL  Powerful 
arguments  can  be  made  that  funds  raised  by 
the  "ft««wB'  government  should  be  limited 
to  their  expenditure  to  priorities  identified 
by  the  national  government  and  met  by  pro- 
grams which  it  either  administers  directly 
or  which  it  supervises  closely,  such  as  cate- 
gorical and.  perhaps,  block  grants.  With  this 
view,  there  is  no  room  for  reveirae  shartog. 
Furtiiereiore,  dependence  on  federal  grants 
may  not  be  to  the  best  Interest  of  State  and 
local  governments  either.  Rlchaid  Muagrave 
warns  that  "creating  a  welfare  mentality 
among  Jurisdictions  may  be  no  less  of  a 
problem  than  doing  ao  among  people."  ■ 

On  the  other  side  are  the  traditional  fiscal 
federalism  arguments  which  stress  the  supe- 
rior revenue  raising  capability  of  the  nation- 
al government  and  the  heavy  service  respon- 
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■ibilltiei  of  the  sulmational  levels.  Partlcu- 
laiiy  tnaofmr  aa  local  govemmenta  are  con- 
cerned, theae  arcuments  still  tnaintAin  ■ 
substantial  thrust 

Moreover,  federal  PQllcy  makers  should 
not  overiook  the  Interventionist  potential 
which  the  1976  amendments  held  out  for 
the  federal  government.  If  in  fact  revenue 
sharing  is  a  powerful  engine  for  change  in 
the  employment  and  service  discrimination 
areas,  it  will  achieve  what  no  other  federal 
iwogram  has  been  able  to  do  or  seems  likely 
to  do.  The  same  potential  for  influence 
exists  in  other  areas  such  as  fiscal  practices. 

If  the  interventionist  rationale  is  accept- 
ed, the  real  question  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  not  whether  to  reenact  general 
revenue  sharing  but  where  to  stop  In  ex- 
ploiting its  potential.  In  1976,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Qovem- 
ment  Operations  warned  against  using  reve- 
nlie  sharing  as  a  means  to  convert  "our 
States  into  provinces  and  our  local  govern- 
ments into  administrative  precincts."*  Any 
such  attempt  by  Congress  would  probably 
wreak  greater  havoc  with  the  system  of 
fiscal  federalism  which  has  grown  up  over 
the  past  40  years  than  would  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  general  revenue  sharing.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  neither  of  these  alternatives  win 
be  the  ultimate  result.* 


WELL  DONE,  ABC.  WELL  DONE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUTORinA 
IH  THK  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  James 
Fennlmore  Cooper,  one  of  America's 
literary  geniuses,  once  remarked: 

The  press  is  equally  capable  of  being  made 
the  instrument  of  elevating  man  to  the 
highest  point  of  which  his  faculties  admit, 
or  of  depressing  him  to  the  lowest. 

I  do  not  think  any  member' of  the 
press,  here  In  ^ihe  House  galleries, 
would  be  instated  if  I  said  the  fourth 
estate  rarely  raises  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  men  to  their 
highest  point.  Neither  would  the  most 
ardent  critics  of  the  press,  no  matter 
how  deep  their  antipathy,  charge  that 
the  media  regularly  lowers  human  in- 
telligence or  virtue. 

In  the  past  few  months,  however, 
one  major  national  network,  ABC,  has 
elevated  Itself  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  commercialism  and  that  fickle 
course  of  television  ratings  in  a  service 
to  the  public  that  has  made  television 
history.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
ABC's  continuing  dally  late-night  cov- 
erage of  the  crisis  In  Iran  and  the  fate 
of  our  50  fellow  Americans  held  hos- 
tage in  our  own  besieged  embassy. 

I  do  not  know  the  thoughts  or  the 
circumstances  that  inspired  ABC's 
leadership  to  take  on  the  regular 
broadcast:  "America  Held  Hostage. 
Day  — ."  on  November  4.  1979,  it  was 
obviously  a  sensational  story.  3ut  cer- 
tainly few  of  us  would  have  guessed,  at 
the  time  when  the  Iranians  first  seized 
our  Embassy  in  Teheran,  that  over  4 
months  later  our  fellow  Americans 
would  still  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob. 

I.  for  one.  feared  that  the  tragedy  of 
our  hostages  would  recede, from  na- 
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tlonal  consciousness,  pushed  off  the 
front  pages  on  the  Nation's  newspa- 
pers, and  off  the  main  airways  of  our 
television  and  radio  networks  by  the 
rush  of  street  crime  and  political  scan- 
dals. I  felt,  at  the  time,  that  my  fear 
was  perfectly  Justified:  After  all.  over 
1.300  American  military  personnel, 
listed  as  missing  in  action,  are  now 
light-years  from  public  consciousness, 
in  spite  of  reports  of  live  sitings  and  a 
North  Vietnamese  warehouse  full  of 
400  boxes  of  bones  of  dead  Americans. 
A  disgrace. 

To  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  ABC, 
I  can  only  say  congratulations  on  a  Job 
well  done.  You  have  elevated  your  pro- 
fession to  celestial  heights,  and  you 
are  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us  to  ele- 
vate our  own  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties, in  the  words  of  author  Cooper,  to 
the  highest  point.  Congress,  these 
days,  can  use  the  inspiration.* 


PRIVATE  FINANCIAL  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS  TO  UJ3.  OLYMPICS  COM- 
MITTEE STILL  NEEDED 


•  H.R.  Report  No.  $4-ll$S.  Part  t.  Mfh  Concreas, 
Ind  Seaiaa  106. 107, 1970  (sddlUonal  viewi  of  Rep. 
LevHasK 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  mw  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  of  this 
Congress  have  expressed  wholeheart- 
ed supp>ort  for  the  efforts  of  I»resident 
Carter  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee (USOC)  to  have  the  summer 
Oljmipics  moved  from  Moscow  or  post- 
poned. Should  these  efforts  fail,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  UJS.  team  will  not 
participate  in  the  summer  games. 

The  emphasis  on  the  possible  boy- 
cott by  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  or  of 
cancellation  of  the  summer  games  has. 
apparently,  led  to  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public  and  re- 
sulted in  a  virtual  discontinuance  of 
essential  private  finanical  contribu- 
tions to  USOC. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  of  the 
current  USOC  budget  of  $43  million, 
only  $3.5  million  is  earmarked  for  ex- 
penses In  conjunction  with  the  1980 
summer  games  in  Moscow.  Some  $30 
million  has  already  been  Incurred  for 
preparation  and  training  of  athletes, 
as  well  as  for  the  many  other  ongoing 
USOC  programs  and  responsibilities. 
Thus  USOC  faces  the  threat  of  signifi- 
cant financial  problems  if  private  con- 
tributions are  allowed  to  dry  up. 

Recently,  David  P.  Mler,  project  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Olympic 
Committee,  contacted  me  to  describe 
the  financial  plight  of  USOC.  as  well 
as  the  many  critical  activities  that 
may  have  to  be  curtailed  unless  pri- 
vate contributions  begin  to  flow  again. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested In  reviewing  this  Information 
and  that  they  will  Join  me  in  urging  all 
Americans  to  renew  their  pledges  of 
support  and  financial  assistance  for 
oiu"  athletes— regardless  of  what  ultl- 
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mately  happens  to  the  1980  summer 
Olympics. 

The  letter  and  other  material  fol- 
lows: 

Nkw  York  Stats 
Olympic  Coiofrmz, 

January  31, 1980. 
Hon.  Frcdick  Richmond, 
U.S.  House  of  Representative,  1707  Long- 
worth  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Richmond:  The  New  York  State 
Olympic  Committee  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  fund  raising  in  this  state  on 
behalf  of  our  American  athletes  training 
and/or  competing  In  international  events! 

In  this  capacity,  we  h&ve  prepared  the  en- 
closed position  paper  with  the  full  luiowl- 
edge  and  support  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee.  I  ask  you  to  review  It 
carefully. 

We  waiit  it  clearly  understood  by  all  that 
the  NYSOC  fully  supports  the  decisions 
reached  by  President  Carter  and  the  USOC. 

There  are,  however,  vital  points  of  Infor- 
mation that  need  to  be  brought  before  the 
American  people.  For  example,  of  the  cur- 
rent $43  million  USOC  budget,  only  about 
$3.5  million  is  earmarked  for  expenses  in 
conjunction  with  the  1980  Summer  Games 
in  Moscow. 

At  this  moment,  contributions  have  virtu- 
ally ceased  and  we  face  traumatic  nnanclal 
damage  to  the  whole  program. 

After  you  have  reviewed  the  enclosed  doc- 
ument, I  ask  you  to  make  a  public  statement 
of  support  on  this  matter  and,  if  possible, 
move  for  a  resolution  demonstrating  appre- 
ciation of  the  plight  currently  facing  our 
athletes. 

Mr.  Richmond,  any  measures  you  can  take 
to  encourage  vocal  and  financial  support 
will  help,  if  only  in  part,  to  counteract  the 
rapidly  decaying  morale  of  our  American 
athletes  caught  In  this  dilemma. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  further 
information,  please  call. 
Sincerely, 

David  P.  Mist. 
Project  Director 

Statement  op  Financial  Concerns 

It  is  vitally  Important  to  point  out  to  the 
American  people  that  an  American  boycott 
of  the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Games  in 
Moscow  is  designed  to  be  a  punitive  measure 
towards  the  Soviet  Union  if  they  fall  to 
remove  their  forces  from  Afghanistan. 

We  should  not  let  this  action  become  a  pu- 
nitive measure  against  our  own  attiletes, 
who  will  be  asked  to  pay  the  price  by  not 
going  to  Moscow. 

Unfortunately,  public  attitude  seems,  at 
the  moment,  to  assume  it  is  Inevitable  that 
the  American  team  will  not  be  participating 
in  the  Summer  Games.  Thus.  In  the  public's 
mind  there  is  no  further  need  to  continue 
private  financial  support  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  athletes  or  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  United  SUtes  Olympic  Committee 
has  already  incurred  upwards  of  $30,000,000 
in  expenses  for  preparation  and  training  of 
our  Olympic  teams  and  other  responsibil- 
ities. At  the  same  time,  contributions  have 
slowed  appreciably  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  situation.  This  leaves  the 
United  States  Committee  with  the  distinct 
possibUity  that  it  could  be  faced  with  seri- 
ous financial  consequences.  Contingency 
plans  are  already  being  drawn  up  to  curtail 
all  activity  at  training  centers  because  of 
the  lack  of  money.  The  USOC  Just  cannot 
survive  a  totally  unjustified  and  aggravated 
shortfall  in  revenues. 

It  is  most  urgent  that  the  overall  responsi- 
biliUes  of  the  USOC  be  brought  to  light: 
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1.  Preparation  of  our  teams  for  the  Pan 
American  Games. 

2.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Sports  FestivaL 

3.  Financial  subsidies  for  the  numerous 
athletic  federations  in  the  United  States 
fielding  teams  for  various  international 
competitions. 

4.  Establishment,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  permanent  training  facilities. 

5.  The  administration  of  a  sports  medicine 
research  program. 

6.  Assembly  of  the  teams  to  compete  in 
the  Winter  and  Summer  Games. 

Of  the  current  $43  million  USOC  Budget, 
only  about  $3.5  million  is  earmarked  for  ex- 
penses in  conjunction  with  the  1980 
Summer  Games. 

Unjted  States  Olympic  Committee  activi- 
ties are  and  most  definitely  should  continue 
to  be  funded  by  private  sector  contributions. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  our  Government's 
posture  toward  the  Soviet  Union  will  prove 
to  be  successful.  It  Is  obvious,  that  if  we  are 
successful  we  must  be  prepared  to  send  a 
strong  team  to  Moscow. 

If  training  and  preparation  ceases  in  the 
near  future  for  lack  of  money,  we  automati- 
cally handicap  our  athletes  severely  in  both 
the  short  and  long  term. 

In  the  event  the  world  situation  forces  a 
United  States  refusal  to  send  a  team  to  the 
Summer  Games  in  Moscow,  International 
athletic  competition— if  only  on  a  limited 
"free-world"  basis— will  surely  go  on. 

We  are  asking  for  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  our  athletes  in  these  troubled  times— 
both  emotionally  and  financially. 

TradltlonaUy,  great  pride  is  taken  in  the 
fact  that  America  doesn't  send  our  athletes 
to  the  Olympics,  Americans  do. 

We  suggest  that  if  these  same  athletes  are 
asked  to  forgo  the  culmination  of  years  of 
effort,  «xpense  and  dedication,  the  Ameri- 
can public  demonstrate  their  admiration 
and  appreciation  for  their  personal  sacrifice 
by  contributing  financially  in  a  greater 
measure. 

An  American  boycott  does  not  mean  there 
will  be  no  fuither  international  athletic 
competition.  Let  not  our  own  request  for 
sacrifice  become  a  permanent  penalty  on 
our  own  American  athletes.* 


PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY  IN 
KENTUCKY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tooth 
decay  affects  nearly  every  person  in 
the  United  States,  and  dental  treat- 
ment is  a  tremendous  financial  burden 
to  the  public  and  to  Sta,te  and  Federal 
governments.  In  fiscal'  1976,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Nation's 
dental  health  bill  was  nearly  $9  billion 
and  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  medicaid  and  other  programs, 
spent  about  $500  million  on  dental 
services.  Yet  a  great  deal  of  this  dental 
disease  can  l>e  prevented  and  signifi- 
cant savings  achieved  through  effec- 
tive dental  prevention  programs.  In 
particular,  the  use  of  fluoridation  has 
been  found  to  be  a  cost-effective 
method  of  preventing  and  reducing 
dental  caries.  According  to  a  OAO 
report  issued  in  April  1979.  the  Public 
Health  Service  estimated  that  for 
every  $1  spent  on  fluoridation,  $36  for 
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tooth  decay  treatment  could  be  saved. 
Moreover,  it  has  also  been  determined 
that  fluoridated  water  can  prevent  up 
to  65  percent  of  all  children's  tooth 
decay  with  benefits  continuing  into 
adult  life. 

Today  I  would  Iflte  to  commend  two 
organizations  in  my  own  State  of  Ken- 
tucky for  putting  this  proven  preven- 
tive technique,  as  well  as  other  preven- 
tive dental  health  measures,  into 
action  on  a  statewide  basis.  As  a  result, 
the  Kentucky  Dental  Association  and 
E>ental  Branch  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  Human  Resources,  recently 
received  the  American  Dental  Associ- 
ation's top  Community  Preventive 
Dentistry  Award  for  1979. 1  am  proud 
of  the  Commonwealth's  leadership  on 
this  Initiative,  and  I  hope  these  efforts 
will  provide  a  practical  and  effective 
model  for  other  States  to  follow  in 
this  important  public  health  area.  I 
am  including  the  announcement  of 
this  award  which  appeared  in  the 
State  agency's  newsletter  for  the 
Record: 

(From  the  Kentucky  Dental  Brancu 
Update,  January  1980] 

KDA  AND  DHR's  Dental  Branch  Wn  Tor 
ADA  Award 

Congratulations  to  the  Kentucky  Dental 
Association  and  the  Dental  Branch,  Depart- 
ment for  Human  Resources  (DHR).  for  win- 
ning the  top  American  Dental  Association 
Community  Preventive  Dentistry  Award  for 
1979! 

.  On  Oct.  21,  a  check  for  $2.000  was  present- 
ed to  Wayne  Sprouse,  DMD.  MPH.  Branch 
director,  during  the  ADA  annual  convention 
in  Dallas. 

The  award,  fimded  by  the  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Co.,  recognizes  those  who  have  cre- 
ated and  implemented  significant  communi- 
ty preventive  dental  projects.  In  presenting 
the  award,  the  ADA  commended  DHR  and 
the  KDA  for  their  "excellent  program  to 
provide  preventive  dental  services,  fluorida- 
tion and  dental  health  education  for  the 
people  of  KentudEy." 

The  Dental  Branch  and  the  KDA  were 
nominated  by  Frederick  M.  Parkins,  Dean. 
University  of  Louisville  School  of  Dentistry, 
and  Raynor  Mullins,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Dentistry,  University 
of  Kentucky. 

The  award  entry  was  entitled  "A  Preven- 
tive Dental  Environment  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky"  and  described  the 
state's  five  preventive  programs:  community 
and  rural  school  fluoridation,  school  flu- 
oride mouthrinse,  dental  sealants  and  pre- 
school fluoride  supplements.  Each  program 
has  a  dental  health  education  component. 

According  to  E>r.  Sprouse,  the  partnership 
of  the  private  and  public  dental  sectors  in 
Kentucky  is  unique  in  the  nation  and  is  a 
key  factor  in  the  success  of  the  state's  pre- 
ventive programs. 

"The  strong  support  of  the  KDA  has  been 
invaluable  in  helping  the  Branch  obtain 
state  funding  for  public  dental  health  pro- 
grams," Dr.  Sprouse  sakL  "I  am  happy  that 
our  Joint  efforts  have  now  received  this  na- 
tional recognition." 

The  Dental  Branch  will  use  ita  $1,000 
share  of  the  award  money  to  provide  more 
fluoride  supplement  supplies  for  pre-school 
children,  from  birth  to  six  yean  of  age,  who 
do  not  have  fluoridated  drinking  water  at 
home.* 
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AN  HONEBT  VIEW  OF  THE 
WORLD  IN  CLEVELAND 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  house  or  REPBESSMTATIVSS 

Monday,  February  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Blr.  Speaker,  it  often 
has  been  said  that  young  people  view 
the  world  with  a  raw  excitement,  awe, 
and  honesty.  Few  of  us  ever  get  a 
chance  to  recapture  the  .beauty  and 
flawless  view  of  the  world  through  a 
yoting  person's  eyes. 

The  publication,  "Around  the  World 
in  Cleveland."  provides  us  with  that 
opportunity.  Cleverly  using  the  alpha- 
bet, the  book  meshes  together  verses 
and  illustrations  by  seven  young  art- 
ists in  Cleveland  about  the  world  in 
Cleveland.  As  you  may  know.  Cleve- 
land is  blessed  with  having  its  own 
mating  pot  of  folk  traditions,  cultural 
monuments,  and  different  nationali- 
ties. The  book  provides  a  tiny  sam- 
pling of  the  hidden  riches  of  the 
people  and  their  cultures  in  Cleveland 
minus  the  prejudices  that  many 
people  formulate  in  later  years. 

The  book  gives  an  accurate  view  of 
the  achievements,  the  struggles,  the 
characteristics,  the  happy  times,  and 
the  low  periods  of  the  various  culture 
groups  in  Cleveland.  Ms.  Mary  Dale, 
founder  of  the  Peoples  and  Cultures 
organization  in  Cleveland,  should  be 
commended  for  coordinating  the  prep- 
aration of  this  book.  Additionally,  W. 
EUd  Workman  and  Katherine  Szomoru 
should  be  cited  for  their  assistance  to 
the  young  artists. 

Finally,  the  young  artists,  who  rep- 
resent many  of  the  different  cultures 
in  Cleveland  should  be  noted.  They 
are:  Vicki  Fiala.  Kevin  Hempstead, 
James  Hooper.  Dan  Postotnilt.  Chris- 
topher Slabickl.  CecU  B.  Stultz,  Linda 
Vekas,  and  Harry  BelL 

Therefore,  at  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  share  several  of  the  verses  from  the 
book  with  my  colleagues  for  a  most 
memorable  view  of  the  world  in  Cleve- 
land: 

Around  the  World  nr  Cixvelans 

A  is  for  Cleveland's  American  Indian 
Center,  located  on  the  Near  West  Side  of 
the  city,  where  many  Native  Americans  live. 

Did  you  know  that  more  than  four  thou- 
sand Native  Americans  Uve  in  the  Cleveland 
area?  Or  that  they  belong  to  more  than 
sixty  tribes?  Sioux  and  Navajo,  Cherokee. 
Choctaw  and  Chippewa,  in  1957  they  began 
to  come  to  Cleveland  from  reservations  in 
the  West,  some  tribes  returning  after  more 
than  one  himdred  and  fifty  years. 

But  Jobs  in  Cleveland  were  scarce  and  the 
strange  new  ways  of  the  city  difficult. 

It  Is  to  fight  these  problems  that  the 
American  Indian  Center  exists. 

The  Native  American  Indian  was  the  first 
of  all  of  us  to  inhabit  the  shores  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  The  OtUwa,  Delaware,  Seneca 
and  Chippewa  Indians  were  only  a  few  of 
the  many  tribes  who  lived  in  northern  Ohio. 

After  the  white  man  came,  warfare  and 
broken  treaties  drove  the  Native  Americans 
away.  A  survey  taken  in  Cleveland  in  1900 
indicated  a  population  of  two  American  In- 
dians. 
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In  1957  the  federal  Kovemment  named 
Cleveland  and  seven  other  U.S.  cities  "Relo- 
cation Centers".  This  program  was  responsi- 
ble for  relocating  thousands  of  Native 
Americana  (Tom  their  reservations  to  the 
cities. 

C  is  for  the  Cultural  Gardens,  Just  north 
of  University  Circle.  Oevelanders  from 
nineteen  countries  or  cultures  have  dedi- 
cated gardens  here. 

E>elicately-traced  wrought  iron  gates. 
stem-faced  statues  and  tree-shaded  terraces, 
all  pay  tribute  to  national  heroes  or  ideals. 
O  is  for  Gospel  Songs  .  .  .  songs  that  ring 
to  the  rafters  of  many  of  the  churches  of 
Cleveland.  They  say  that  gospel  music  took 
over  where  yesterday's  Negro  spirituals  left 
off.  Gospel  is  still  about  the  struggles  and 
sorrows  of  black  people,  but  there's  a 
stronger  beat  to  it  now.  The  piano,  guitar  or 
tambourine— even  the  flute— are  used  to  ac- 
company the  choir.  The  singers  may  clap 
and  sway  as  the  Spirit  moves  them,  and 
"Gospel"  gives  you  a  feeling  of  being  free. 
Who  wouldn't  feel  better  at  the  sound  of 
"Precious  Lord.  Take  My  Hand",  or  "O 
Happy  Day"? 

Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
America  to  have  a  gospel  chorus.  A  chorus 
was  organized  here  in  1933  by  gospel  singer 
Sallie  Martin  and  the  famous  writer  of 
gospel  music.  Thomas  A.  Dorsey. 

O  is  for  Onion  Top  Domes  and  Other  Sur- 
prises in  Cleveland. 

Sometimes  when  you're  in  Cleveland  you 
think  you're  in  another  part  of  the  world— 
in  Russia  or  Hungary  or  Poland— in  Italy  or 
China  or  maybe  in  the  United  SUtes.  way 
out  In  the  country. 

A  Russian  cathedral  with  thirteen  domes 
perches  over  the  valley  where  the  steel  mills 
roar.  Another  Russian  church  nestles  in  a 
neighborhood  near  St.  Clair  Avenue.  Sur- 
rounded by  pine  trees,  it  looks  as  if  a  magic 
carpet  might  have  picked  it  up  from  deep  in 
a  Russian  forest,  and  dropped  it  gently 
down  in  ClevelandL 

There  are  balconies  in  Cleveland.  Under- 
neath them  real  Hungarian  gypsies  sang  not 
so  long  ago.  There's  a  pagoda,  and  grape 
arbors,  and  a  "Slavic  ViUage".  And  a  gra- 
cious old  house  which  backs  onto  a  giant 
neighborhood  vegetable  garden.  Any 
summer  day  you'll  see  neighbors  from  eight 
to  eighty  carrying  home  bags  of  com  and  to- 
matoes and  green  beans. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
St.  Theodosius'  thirteen  onion  domes  sym- 
bolize Jesus  and  His  twelve  apostles.  Just  as 
they  do  in  Russia.  The  second  Russian 
church  is  St.  Serglus. 

In  the  Fleet  Avenue-Broadway  area  neigh- 
bors are  getting  together  to  refurbish  their 
houses  and  shops  to  make  the  buildings 
look  like  fondly  remembered  buildings  in 
Poland. 

Eliza  Bryant  Center  is  a  residence  for  the 
elderly:  the  garden  behind  it  has  long  been 
part  of  a  special  Board  of  Education  pro- 
gram. 

Z  is  for  the  Zither  and  other  musical  In- 
struments played  by  the  many  peoples  of 
Cleveland. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  we  could  all 
play  something  together  some  day  In  one 
giant  orchestra?* 


A  GOOD  DECISION  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
m  THK  HODSI  or  RXraKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 
•  Mr,  STNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the 
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House  of  Representatives  for  making  a 
very  good  decision  last  week.  By  voting 
down  the  Agricultural  Lands  Protec- 
tion Act  we  demonstrated  our  ability 
to  draw  the  line  between  problems 
needing  Federal  attention  and  prob- 
lems best  dealt  with  on  the  local  level, 
and  more  importantly,  we  stood 
behind  oiu"  commitment  to  reduce  un- 
necessary Pederal  spending. 

Clearly,  this  country  faces  a  poten- 
tial problem  resulting  from  the  steady 
conversion  of  agricultural  lands  to 
other  uses.  But  equally  clear,  this 
problem  is  best  handled  on  the  local 
level.  Local  people  do  not  need  the  in- 
centive of  Pederal  dollars  to  fsu»  ques- 
tions over  the  future  use  of  their 
lands;  these  questions  are  faced  daily 
as  local  governments  consider  zoning 
rulings,  development  issues,  tax  ques- 
tions, and  other  matters.  Moreover, 
decisions  are  being  made  daily  by  the 
people  involved. 

This  bill  wrongly  assumes  that  local 
governments  need  more  Pederal  assist- 
ance and  guidance.  I  disagree. 
Through  numerous  Federal  agencies, 
primarily  the  DSDA.  this  Government 
provides  valuable  assistance  to  local 
communities  faced  with  Important 
land  use  decisions,  including  an  on- 
going study  of  agricultural  land  pro- 
tection. The  Pederal  Government 
needs  to  assist  localities— but  not  do 
the  same  work  or  pay  for  work  which 
will  be  done  anyway. 

Most  Importantly,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' rejection  of  this  bill  dem- 
onstrates a  clear  commitment  to  re- 
duced Pederal  spending.  On  our  list  of 
priorities,  inflation  must  rank  at  the 
top  and  must  be  at  the  forefront  of 
every  single  decision  involving  new 
Pederal  spending.  During  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  we  were  able  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  this  new  program  against 
its  inflationary  impact,  and  we  rightly 
decided  it  was  not  worth  it. 

Again.  I  believe  we  made  a  good  deci- 
sion last  week.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  problem  of  land  con- 
version did  not  go  away  when  we  voted 
down  this  legislation,  but  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  also  that  our  great 
traditions  of  respect  for  the  land  and 
local  people  solving  local  problems  did 
not  go  away  either.  I  am  confident  the 
challenges  of  this  problem  will  be  met 
on  the  local  leveLa 


ZIOMONT  GEORGE  OASKA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or  niDiAMA 

W  THB  HOtTSE  OF  RZPRESEIfTATTVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Zlgmont  George 
Oaska.  who  recently  resigned  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Elkhart.  Ind.,  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  he  founded  and  di- 
rected for  30  years. 

Mr.  Gaska  has  long  been  an  institu- 
tion in  northern  Indiana,  for,  in  addl- 
Uon  to  his  work  with  the  Elkhart 
Symphony,    he    founded    the    Little 
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Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mlshawaka 
and  the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka 
Junior  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Gaska's  musical  ef- 
forts limited  to  those  of  symphonic 
scale,  Mr.  Speaker.  His  Gaska  string 
quartet  Is  still  going  strong  after  50 
years;  he  has  taught  music  at  Saint 
Mary's  College,  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  Concordia  College; 
and  he  has  been  a  frequent  host  of 
radio  and  television  must  appreciation 
programs  throughout  northern  Indi- 
ana. 

His  love  of  music,  and  his  eagerness 
to  share  that  love  with  those  around 
him,  have  made  him  a  major  force  in 
.  our  area.  Although  he  has  given  up  his 
conductor's  baton,  all  of  us  who  enjoy 
music  expect  to  hear  even  more  from 
George  Gaska  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  Josephine  M. 
Curtis,  herself  a  leader  In  encouraging 
music  in  Indiana,  which  appeared  In 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  of  December 
16,  1979,  entitled  "This  Area's  Living 
Arthur  Fiedler  Merits  Special 
Thanks." 

This  Arxa's  Lrviifc  Arthttr  Fiedleh  Merits 

Special  Thanks 

(By  Josephine  M.  Curtis) 

Gray  skies— blowing  snow— deserted 
streets— a  perfect  setting  for  nostalgia!  I  am 
reminiscing  about  South  Bend's  musical  his- 
tory. In  this  area,  we  have  had  a  few  musi- 
cal giants— people  who  have  left  their  foot- 
prints in  the  sands  of  music.  How  fitting 
that  we  should  give  thanks  to  and  for  these 
people  whUe  they  are  still  with  us.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  Arthur  Fiedler  would 
have  felt  if  he  could  have  heard  and  read  all 
the  good  things  which  were  said  about  him 
after  he  left  this  plane  of  existence;  I 
wonder  if  he  knew  that  his  concerts  with 
"The  Boston  Pops"  would  be  played  over 
and  over  on  television  programs  now. 

Did  you  know  that  this  area  has  a  living 
Arthur  Fiedler- a  conductor  who  dared  to 
start  "pop  concerts";  who  dared  to  make 
symphony  concerts  informal,  warm,  dramat- 
ic affairs  where  reluctant  husbands  who 
had  often  come  to  sleep  through  a  mourn- 
ful, lengthy  symphonic  evening  began  to 
sUy  awake  and  enjoy  the  informal  atmos- 
phere of  a  "pops"  concert?  A  man  who 
dared  to  aUow  students  of  instruments  to 
play  in  the  regular  symphonic  orchestras.  A 
man  who  dared  to  p)erform  operas  in  concert 
form.  A  man  who  dared  to  start  concerts  in 
the  parks  where  many  people  feared  the 
damp  air  might  ruin  the  Instruments.  A  con- 
ductor who  dared  to  visit  schools  with  an  or- 
chestra ensemble  which  allowed  pupils  to 
handle  and  ask  questions  about  instruments 
played— Informal,  warm  contact  with  the 
miisic  they  loved. 

These  encounters  were  called  "Music. 
Mine  and  Mirth."  Then  he  dared  to  experi- 
ment with  the  placement  of  saxophones  in 
each  string  section  of  the  orchestra.  What 
about  an  art  show  In  connection  with  a  sym- 
phony concert?  He  did  this. 

Have  you  guessed  yet  who  this  man  Is? 
Yes,  it  is  George  Zigmont  Oaska  who  re- 
cently resigned  ka  conductor  of  the  Elkhart 
Symphony  Orchestra  which  he  founded  and 
directed  for  30  years.  He  also  formed  the 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mlshawaka 
and  the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka  Junior 
Symphony  Orchestra  which  toured  and 
gave  regular  concerts  for  11  years. 

George  Zlgmont  Oaska  began  to  study  the 
violin  at  the  age  of  eight  His  teachers  were 
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Richard  Czerwonky,  Frederick  Ingersoll. 
Richard  Seldel.  Naum  Blinder  and  Pierre 
Monteux.  He  taught  music  at  Saint  Mary's 
College,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and 
Concordia  College  and  managed  to  have 
time  for  private  students  in  his  home. 

He  was  concert  master  with  the  South 
Bend  Symphony  for  13  years  and  for  the 
Fort  Wayne  Symphony  for  five  years.  His 
first  performance  as  a  concert  violinist  was 
with  our  local  orchestra  in  the  Tsehai- 
kowsky  Violin  Concerto.  He  produced  Bee- 
thoven's "Missa  Solemnis"  in  19*70  whUe 
teaching  at  Goshen  College.  His  record  of 
achievement  has  also  Included  two  world 
premiere  performances.  One  was  "Park 
Avenue  Kids,"  and  American  folk  opera  by 
Don  Gillis,  noted  American  composer  and 
former  radio  program  director  for  Arturo 
Toscaninl  and  the  NBC  Orchestra.  The 
other  premiere  was  "Ouanga."  a  Haitian 
opera  written  by  CTarence  Cameron  White, 
staged  by  James  Lewis  Casaday  and  i>er- 
formed  by  the  H.  T.  Burleigh  Music  Associ- 
ation with  the  ambassador  from  Haiti  pres- 
ent. •  Gaska  was  also  the  first  to  perform 
Beethoven's  9th  Symphony  in  this  area, 
giving  two  performances  in  Elkhart  and  at 
Bethel  College. 

In  spite  of  this  musicians'  life,  he  has 
found  time  for  community  imput.  He  gave  a 
TV  show  over  WSJV  entitled  "Relax  and 
Listen"  which  included  classical  music  with 
a  different  approach.  Then  there  was  "Gold 
and  Silver"  over  WTRC  radio  which  includ- 
ed "Music  You  Enjoy."  He  formed  the 
Gaska  String  Quartette  50  years  ago;  the 
first  to  give  concerts  in  this  area.  Later,  the 
Moreau  Quartette  was  started  which  per- 
formed for  five  years  in  the  newly-built 
Moreau  Hall  at  Saint  Mary's. 

In  1945  he  and  Rocco  Germano  met  with 
Joseph  Fischoff  and  the  Chamber  Music  So- 
ciety was  bom  and  remained  active  until 
1979.  The  Oaska  Quartette  is  still  very 
active  to  date.  He  remains  the  only  original 
member,  still  playing  first  violin. 

Gaska  was  never  too  busy  to  help  a  stu- 
dent. He  took  one  pupil  to  play  for  Fritz 
Kreisler.  This  pupil.  Jon  David  Toth,  is  now 
a  concert  artist.  He  has  never  been  too  busy 
to  play  for  senior  citizens  group  meetings  or 
to  give  free  concerts  around  the  pool  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Library;  or  to 
play  for  Century  Center  Luncheon  Hour  or 
to  brighten  up  nursing  homes  with  music. 

Honors?  Yes,  he  has  received  them. 
Batons,  plaques,  key  to  the  City  of  Elkhart, 
the  George  Award  from  the  Mlshawaka  En- 
terprise. Notre  Dame  Awards  and  many 
others  which  he  displays  in  his  studio. 

With  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  and 
originality  this  artist  has  made  a  violin  out 
of  a  cigar  box.  and  he  can  play  it. 

Thank  you,  George  Zigmont  Gaska.  for  all 
you  have  done  for  the  musical  climate  in 
this  region  and  for  the  students  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  studied  with 
you.# 
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party  campaign  activities.  One  of  the 
most  exemplary  members  of  the  Re- 
publican grassroots  organization  in  my 
13th  Coneressional  District  of  Illinois 
is  my  long-time  friend,  Adam  Skrzenta 
of  Pox  Lake,  Grant  Township,  111. 
Adam  Skrzenta  has  been  part  of  the 
Republican  political  organization  in 
our  State  for  52  years.  Indeed,  Adam's 
political  activity  antedates  his  resi- 
dence in  Grant  Township. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  Repubhcans 
or  Democrats,-  we  know  that  the  ardor, 
perception,  and  loyalty  of  those  who 
participate  in  activities  in  our  system 
are  qualities  which  make  for  effective 
and  Influential  service.  Adam  Skrzenta 
possesses  those  qualities.  In  addition, 
he  possesses  an  amiable  personality 
which  endears  him  as  a  friend  to  those 
with  whom  he  works  in  Grant  Town- 
ship, as  well  as  to  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  public  office,  as  a  result  of  his 
industry  and  his  confidence  in  us. 

Recently,  Adam  Skrzenta  and  his 
wife  Tillie  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary— and  I  was  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  that  ceremony 
with  them.  Now,  at  the  Annual  Grant 
Township  Lincoln  Day  Dinner,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  keynoting,  a 
special  tribute  will  be  paid  to  Adam 
Skrzenta  upon  his  retirement  as  Re- 
publican precinct  committeeman  and 
in  recognition  of  his  52  years  of  politi- 
cal party  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  draw  this  event  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House— particularly  my  Republican 
colleagues— who  are  striving  with  me 
for  successful  elections  in  1980.  1  con- 
gratulate Adam  Skrzenta  and  extend 
to  Adam  and  his  wife  Tillie  my  good 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  for 
many  years  to  come.« 
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M^ETnf OS  Scheduled 
FEBRUARY  13 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ADAM  SKRZENTA 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
ni  THE  HOt}SE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11, 1980 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vi- 
tality of  our  America  system  of  gov- 
ernment consists  of  strong  political 
parties.  Party  organizations  them- 
selves are  only  as  strong  and  effective 
as  those  who  participate  in  political 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  BOXTINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedtile  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  pretiare  this 
Information  for  printing  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  12,  1980,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


lOKM)  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  742.  to  estab- 
lish Federal  programs  with  respect  to 
the    safe    disposing    of    radioactive 
wastes. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
VS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuQding 
1:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Blines. 

1224  Dirksen  BuQding 

FEBRUARY  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
S-146.  Capitol 
5:00  p.n:L 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
(PubUc  Affairs):  Carl  W.  Fischer,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Education  (Budget  and  Plan- 
ning); and  John  B.  Gabusi,  of  Arizona, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa^ 
tion  (Management). 

4232  Diikaen  Buflding 

FEBRUARYS 
8:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental   Pollution   and   Resource 
Protection  Subcammlttees 
To  resume  maikup  of  8. 1480,  to  provide 
for  the  adequate  and  safe  treatment  of 
hazardous  substances  released  into  the 
environment 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
8:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
poUtical,  military.  ecoiKxnic.  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

8-401<Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations  and  legislative  business. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
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grams  administered  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  and  Impact  Aid  programs. 
S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure  Act 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  262,  to  re- 
quire that  all  Federal  agencies  conduct 
a  regulatory  analysis  before  issuing 
regulations  and  to  require  the  use  of 
less  time-consuming  procedures  to 
decide  cases. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  resolutions  request- 
ing additional  funds  for  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor'HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Emer- 
gency School  Aid.  and  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Technology  Assessment  Board 
Business    meeting    on    pending    Board 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  20 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  SJ.  Res.  139,  S. 
2246.  and  2253.  bills  to  provide  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  rail  service  by 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
Railroads. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
and   S.    2240.   authorizing   fimds   for 
fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research  and 
development  programs  of  the.  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  oq  S.  739  and  1472. 
bills  to  require  that  certain  cases  with 
the  Federal  Government  are  brought 
In  the  court  of  the  district  where  the 
impact  or  injury  occurred. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission.  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  and  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Student  Assistance, 
programs,   and  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  International  Commu- 
nications Agency,  and  the  Japan-U.S. 
Friendship  Conunission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 

the  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 

pending  calendar  businesss. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2164  and  2165, 
bills  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
certain  export  information  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  statisti- 
cal purposes. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Lalxir  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652,  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  bearings  on  resolutions  re- 
questing additional  funds  for  Senate 
committees. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
2:0C  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped,  Rehabilita- 
tion  Services   and   Handicapped   Re- 
search, and  Special  Institutions. 

S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  21 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  mUitary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foraitry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 


February  11,  1980 

9:15  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent's  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  opportunities. 

318  RusseU  Building 
9:30  ajn. 

'Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  S.  2238,  author- 
izing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  0[>erations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  (Sec. 
115,  Public  Law  95-481). 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education,  Education- 
al Activities  Overseas,  Higher  Educa- 
tion  FaciUties   Loan   and   Insurance, 
and  CoUege  Bousing  Loans. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2245,  proposed 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2164  and 
2165,  bUls  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  certain  export  Information  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  statistical  purposes. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding- 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  special 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  InteUIgenoe 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

6-407,  Capttol 


February  11,  1980 


FEBRUARY  22 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  establish  standards  for  devel- 
oping a  cost  ratio  trigger  for  burden  of 
proof  in  rate  cases,  to  S.  1946,  to  pro- 
vide railroads  with  more  pricing  rate 
flexibUity  and  contract  provisions. 

235  RusseU  BuikBng 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,   Recreation,    and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  wU- 
demess   and   rangeland  management 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdhig 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  of  S.  1938,  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  January. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold  hearings  on  the  application 
which  Sea-Land  Service  has  formaUy 
fUed  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  trade  in  eight  SL-7  class  con- 
talnerships  for  aUowances  of  credit  lor 
new  ship  construction. 

235  RusseU  BuUOing 

FEBRUARY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  the  commit- 
tee's work  plan  for  the  2d  session  of 
the  96th  Congress. 

154  RusseU  BviUding 

lO'XO  aJXL 
A^ciUture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  liearlngs  on  S.  2199,  2258,  and 
2264,  bills  to  aUeviate  the  economic 
effect  of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo  on 
American  farmers. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1280,  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act. 
31 10  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  «nd  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652.  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling   and   Information 
Amendments  of  19T0  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations     . 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Human 
Development  Services. 

S-12ft.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  SOboommittee 
To  bold  hesjlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-146,  Cv>ito] 

FEBRUARY  26 
9-iMajn. 

•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  postal  operations 
and  to  provide  a  sound  tlnanclal  base 
for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Exi>ort-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUcUng 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fot  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health   Care   Financing   Administra- 
tion. 

8-128.  Capttol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national   organizations    and    confer- 
ences within  the  Department  of  State. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Bankhig,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  monetary  poUcy. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuOdlng 

Energy  and  Natund  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1280.  pro- 
posed Energy  Management  Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  DIrkseh  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  matters  and  programs 
which  faU  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  Its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2066.  to  convey 
certain  land  In  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
2.'00pjn. 
Appropriations 

SUte.  JusUce,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Represmtative. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Budget  

To  continue  closed  bearings  in  prepar»r 
tlon  for  reporting  the  flrst  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  flacal  year  1981  con- 
gressional budget. 

6202  Dirtaen  BuikUnc 


FEBRUARY  27 


9:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2238.  autbortz- 
tog  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  8.  2240,  authorizing  fimds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

6226  Dii^sen  BuUding 


10:00  L 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128.  CvAua 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pnqMsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
'the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1934.  i>roposed 
Municipal  SoUd  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  oo  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  authority  at  the 
President  and  Congress  In  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  flnandal 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  8.  1839. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  programs  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act 

4232  DiAsen  BuOdlns 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  of 
ClvU  Rights.  PoUcy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management 

8-12S.  Capitol 
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FEBRUARY  38 
9:00  ajn. 
*Veteran8'  Af  fain 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1188,  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabUlUtion  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

9:30  ajn. 
Gorenunental  Affairs 
•Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Federal 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  In  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


10:001 
Appropriations 
lAbor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Community   Services   Administration. 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

S-148.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  crime 
and  riot-reinsurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. 

S302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EInergy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1934.  pro- 
I>06ed     Municipal    Solid     Waste     to 
Energy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion  of   S.    1839.   authorizing    funds 
through  fiscal  year  19dS  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  <m  Indian  Affairs 
To  bold  bearings  on  8.  2223.  to  allow 
members  of  Indian  tribes  to  transfer 
restricted  Indian  lands  to  heirs  who 
are  not  members  of  the  reservation 
where  the  land  is  located. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1081  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services,  Corporation  for 
Public     Broadcasting.     CXxupational 
Safety  and  Healtb  Review  Commis- 
sion. Mine  Safety  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
S-128.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  resume  hearings  on  a  2238,  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

23S  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Sut>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
lAbor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic  programs   of   ACTION.    National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  crime  and   riot-reinsurance   pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2156.  proposed 
Northeast  Corridor  Completion  Act. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 


FEBRUARY  29 


9:30 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 


MARCH  3 
0:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  ChUdren  Act  (PJL  94- 
142). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S-128.  Capitol 

MARCH 4 

8:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities. 

412  RusseU  BuUdOng 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


February  11,  1980 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Public 
Service  Jobs,  Special  Youth  Programs, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  Jobs  for  the  El- 
derly. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Gener- 
al Manpower  Training  programs.  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives.  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies.* 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH S 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1129.  2021.  and 
2218.  bills  to  provide  career  enjploy- 
ment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth:  and  S.   1312,  proposed  Work 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1081  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration.   Pension    Benefit    Guaranty 
Corporation,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2248.  authorizinc 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  U.& 
Travel  Service. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 


February  11,  1980 

Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Employment    Standards    Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
President's    Committee    on    Employ- 
ment of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH 6 

9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1312.  pro- 
posed Work  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business    meeting,    to    consider    those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1081  which  faU  wlthtai  Its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wiU  jnake 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds    through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  oa  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507.  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  faculties, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  Hround 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  to  be  held  in  trust  for,  and  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  certain  boards 
of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Ast. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair,  Financial  Information  Practices 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  11 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sobcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

1114  DiriLsen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928.  pro- 
posed   Fair,    Financial    Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Ftmd^Transfers 
Act 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699.  proposed 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  1076.  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  multiem< 
ployer  pension  insurance  plans,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  bene- 
fits. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capital 

BCARCH12 

9:C0&jn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1129.  2021. 
and  2218,  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
autbortadng  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
235  RusseU  BuUdhig 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 


2647 

To  resume  bearings  oo  8. 2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the. 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUdinc 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdictimi  with  a 
view  to  submitting  Its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  18. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1699.  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act 
3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Inidget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 


MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
.To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
Employment  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1129.  2021. 
and  2218,  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Developm«it  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  Intemstlonal  Develop- 
ment 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriatl<ms 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  the  SoUdtor. 

123S  Dirksen  BuUding 


2648 

MARCH  14 

9:00  ajn. 
*Veterans'  Affaire 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals   to  staff  the   Veterans' 
Administration's  bealth-care  facilities. 
412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

*BanUng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  S.  864.  1499, 
16A3, 1744.  bills  to  facilltete  the  forma- 
tion of  UJS.  export  trading  companies 
to  expand  export  participation  by 
anaUo' U.&  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  BuHdlng 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affain 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097.  proposed 
Joint  Export  Marketing  Assistance 
Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
proposed  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Bunding 

MARCH  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Porei83i  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  alter- 
native fuels  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eteergy. 

1223  Dirksen  Biiilding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2097,  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040,  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104.  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 
10:«0  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  20 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affain 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' AdmlnlstratloQ. 

412  RusseU  BuOdlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreifl^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 


MARCH  24 
10:00  am. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affain 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  UJS.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional E>evelopmeht;  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State:  and  ^f or  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Department  of  Commerce. 

S-148,  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 

Housing  and  Urban  Affaire  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  housing,  community  development 

programs  and  the  Urban  Development 

Action  Orant  of  the  Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration.  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
Housing  and  Urban  Affaire  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

,.„  „  „  5302  Dirksen  Building 

z.uu  pjn. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  juid  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,   Paralyzed   Veterans, 
Blinded   Veterans.    W.W.I.    Veterans, 
and    MUitary    Order   of   the    Purple 
Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  science  and 
technical  research.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
Consvuner  Affaire  Subcommittee. 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices. 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfera  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
Consumer  Affaire  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Fair     Fiiumclal     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfere 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capito' 

APRIL  1 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
Housing  and  Uroan  Affaire  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel> 
opment  Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent's  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


10:00 1 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affain 
Housing  and  Urban  Affaire  Subconunittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  IS 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Interruitional  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  y^  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affain  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  U.S. 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  faculties.  S.  759.  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal nurelng  home  of  outpatient  medi- 
caX  care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disabUlties  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  H.R.  4015,  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affalm  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  chUdren  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facUltating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MATl 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  issues  Congress 
might  consider  which  would  affect 
youth  In  the  coming  decades. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  22 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Himian  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  Infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living  Increase 
for  service-connected  disabiUty  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affaire 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

CAWCELLA'nONS 
FEBRUART  IS 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   resume   hearings   to   review  those 
Items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  lU 
legislative   Jurisdiction    and   consider 
recommendations  which  it  wiU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
hear  officials  from  the  Department  of 
the  Iitferior. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUART  14 

lOKWajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
(PubUc  Affaire);  Carl  W.  Fischer,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Education  (Budget  and  Plan- 
ning 1;  and  John  B.  Gabusl,  of  Arizona, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Educa- 
tion (Management). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford. 
DU.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Know  this,  my  beloved  brethren.  Let 
every  man  be  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  anger,  for  the  anger  of  man  does 
not  work  the  righteousness  of  God. — 
James  1:  19,  20. 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  we  may  do  Your 
good  work  among  those  we  serve.  May 
not  pride  or  position  or  undue  thought  of 
ourselves  interfere  with  the  application 
of  our  faith  to  the  neediest  among  us. 
Enable  us  to  hear  the  voices  that  cry  for 
help  and  to  minister  to  those  who  suffer 
and  are  alone.  Let  us  not  be  overcome  by 
all  the  clamor  for  time  and  attention  in 
our  lives  that  we  miss  Your  invitation  to 
serve  with  righteousness  and  dignity.  In 
Your  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Journal 
stands  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
mimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


JIMMY   IN   THE   BUDGET   LAND:    A 
FISCAL  FANTASY 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  4  months  into  the  fiscal  year  and 
the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  is  still  under- 
going revision.  In  the  name  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity, President  Carter  proposed  his  1980 
budget  in  January  of  1979.  This  original 
proposal  called  for  outlays  of  $532  bil- 
lion and  a  deficit  of  $29  billion.  Last  No- 
vember the  Congress  passed  the  suppos- 
edly binding  second  budget  resolution, 
which  allowed  spending  to  increase  to 
$548  billion  and  the  deficit  to  expand  to 
$30  billion.  And  the  story  continues. 

Apparently  the  definition  of  binding 
has  changed  with  this  administration.  It 
appears  that  the  Congress  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  third  budget  resolution— 
(hopefully  before  we  begin  consideration 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  1981 — 
that  will  call  for  outlays  to  climb  to  $564 
billion  and  for  the  deficit  to  balloon  to 
$40  billion.  That  is  a  total  budget  in- 
crease of  $32  billion  in  spending  and  $11 
billion  in  the  deficit  over  the  President's 
original  budget  figures. 

So  much  for  fiscal  austerity.  What  we 
have  here  is  fiscal  fantasy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  IS  COP- 
PING A  PLEA  OF  ITS  OWN 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake 
of  the  ABSCAM  scandal,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  copping  a  plea  of  its 
own.  After  leaking  comprehensive  de- 
tails of  its  congressional  bribery  inquiry, 
the  Department  now  refuses  to  expedite 
Its  own  investigation  or  to  share  its  In- 
formation with  the  Ethics  Committees 
of  Congress. 

This  is  colossal  arrogance.  It  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  people.  It  further 
defames  Congress.  And  it  delays  justice 
for  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  alike. 

The  Department  of  Justice  must  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  with  the  investigation 
and  it  should  turn  over  all  relevant  in- 
formation to  the  House  and  Senate 
Ethics  Committees  without  delay. 

To  say,  as  the  Justice  Department 
does,  that  It  will  take  90  to  120  days  to 
present  its  cases  to  grand  juries  is  both 
preposterous  and  unconscionable.  Justice 
terminated  its  investigation,  with  ap- 
propriate notice  to  the  media,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  Nothing  that  remains  to  be  done 
requires  3  to  4  months. 

Still  more  reprehensible  than  the  De- 
partment's prosecutorial  foot  dragging  is 
its  unwillingness  to  release  vital  in- 
formation to  Congress.  This  matter 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our  democra- 
cy. Allegations  against  individual  Mem- 
bers taint  the  collective  activity  of  Con- 
gress. Unless  we  in  the  Congress  deter- 
mine immediately  whether  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  violated  their  public 
trust,  then  nothing  we  do  warrants  pub- 
lic confidence. 

This  scandal  has  outraged  our  people, 
not  because  several  citizens  have  been 
accused  of  wrong  doing,  but  because 
Members  of  Congress  are  said  to  be  in- 
volved. As  such,  there  must  be  an  imme- 
diate determination  of  whether  those  ac- 
cused should  continue  to  serve  in  high 
office.  Nothing  else  will  restore  the  integ- 
rity of  this  precious  institution. 


DOES  THE  PRESIDENT  REALLY 
UNDERSTAND  COMMUNISM? 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  after  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan the  President  of  the  United  States 
revealed  to  the  world  that  for  the  first 
time  he  understood  the  true  nature  of 
communism  and  the  threat  it  presents 
to  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Carter  is  only  55  years  old 
and  communism  has  been  around  for 
more  than  63  years.  I  believe  he  might 
have  noticed  it  before  this. 


In  response  to  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan by  the  Soviets,  the  President  called 
for  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics, 
the  cutoff  of  our  American  farmers' 
grain  sales,  draft  registration  and  a  mili- 
tary buildup;  so  obviously  it  is  well  that 
we  now  put  the  question  to  the  President. 
is  detente  dead?  Apparently  not.  The 
President  last  night  In  our  briefing  called 
for  a  ratification  of  SALT  n,  a  treaty 
that  would  permanently  place  us  behind 
the  Soviets. 

This  morning's  paper  reveals  the 
President's  counsel,  Mr.  Cutler,  is  back- 
ing down  on  the  Moscow  Olympic  boycott 
and  my  analysis  of  the  President's  1981 
defense  budget  shows  very  little  increase 
In  real  spending  despite  all  the  prop- 
aganda to  the  contrary. 

Does  the  President  mean  what  he  says 
about  the  threat  of  commimism?  I  think 
the  President  should  read  carefully  line 
by  line  the  essay  on  communism  by 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  in  this  week's 
Time  magazine.  Maybe  then  the  Presi- 
dent will  finally  understand  communism 
and  its  intentions. 


n  1210 
LINCOLN'S  WORDS  AND  DEEDS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has 
been  quoted  so  often  as  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

There  is  good  reason  for  that.  Lincoln 
knew  language  is  a  major  tool  of  lead- 
ership. Used  properly,  words  can  inspire, 
redirect  energies,  cajole,  support,  and 
comfort. 

When  we  look  at  Lincoln's  great  words 
they  fit  perfectly  into  the  actions  he 
took. 

The  man  who  spoke  the  words  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  did  not  simply 
mouth  those  words — he  believed  them 
and  he  practiced  them. 

His  memorable  words  about  the  evil 
of  slavery  were  backed  up  by  his  action 
to  end  slavery. 

The  man  who  uttered  those  memor- 
able words  about  saving  the  Union  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
translating  those  words  into  deeds. 

Lincoln's  words  and  his  actions  were 
In  harmony,  not  in  discord. 

But  when  a  President's  words  tell  us 
one  thing  and  his  acts  tell  us  another, 
the  result  is  confusion  at  best  and  na- 
tional tragedy  at  worst. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today,  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  reminds  President  Carter  of 
the  necessary  connection  between  words 
and  deeds. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  first 
Republican  President,  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate  today,  made  an  important 
observation  in  his  Second  Message  to 
Congress. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
rhe  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  .  .  .  We  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  clear  that  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Democrat  Party,  which  has 
controlled  Congress  for  the  past  25  years, 
are  out  of  date.  The  Democrats  have 
brought  our  Nation  a  quarter  century 
of  economic  mismanagement. 

In  that  period  Federal  spending  has 
increased  700  percent,  taxes  have  climbed 
690  percent,  and  infiation  has  risen  300 
percent. 

But,  things  do  not  have  to  be  as  bad 
as  they  are  today.  We  can  change  Con- 
gress. We  need  a  Republican  Congress 
for  a  change. 


VOTE  REPUBLICAN,  FOR  A  CHANGE 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1976, 
Candidate  Carter  promised  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  he  would  reduce  the  rate 
of  inflation  to  4  percent.  He  promised 
the  American  people  that  his  economic 
policies  would  induce  stable  interest 
rates.  He  promised  the  American  people 
that  he  would  never  increase  taxes  for 
the  working  people.  He  promised  the 
American  people  that  he  would  have  a 
balanced  budget  by  the  end  of  his  first 
term. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  now  the  end 
of  not  only  his  nrst  term,  but  also  his 
last  term,  and  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  a  country  racked  by  an  in- 
flation rate  of  over  13  percent.  We  find 
interest  rates  that  have  soared  as  high 
as  15%  percent.  We  find  a  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  that  will  raise 
the  proportion  of  Federal  revenue  to 
GNP  to  21.7  percent,  the  highest,  most 
confiscatory  peace-time  burden  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  And  we  find  that 
the  President's  budget  projects  a  deficit 
of  $15.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981,  a  fig- 
ure that  many  economic  forecasters  con- 
sider unrealistically  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have 
the  right  to  know  that  th-s  high-spend- 
ing, high-deficit,  high-tax  Government 
the  result  of  this  Democrat  administra- 
tion's policies  enacted  with  the  support 
of  this  democratically  controlled  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  fellow  citi- 
zens in  1980:  "Vote  Republican,  for  a 
change." 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


GOVERNOR  BROWN'S  "SUCCESSFUL 
FORMULA" 

(Mr.  THOMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "crazy 
season"  Is  upon  us. 

In  an  article  today  by  Mr.  David 
Broder  in  the  Washington  Post,  he  says — 
and  I  quote — 

California  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Jerry)  Brown, 
Jr.,  who  finished  a  surprisingly  strong  third 
in  Maine,  will  be  in  New  Hampshire  Thurs- 
day night  to  try  to  repeat  his  successful 
formula  here. 

As  I  recall,  Grovernor  Brown  finished 
third  in  a  three-man  race,  and  his  sur- 
prisingly "successful  formula"  netted 
him  less  than  the  15  percent  which, 
imder  the  Maine  Democratic  caucus 
rules,  is  required  to  receive  any  delegates. 
So  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
"success  formula"  of  the  Governor  of  my 
State.  Governor  "less  is  more"  Brown, 
nets  him  zero  delegates. 

If  this  is  February  it  must  be  New 
Hampshire. 


TALKING  CHEAP— ACTING 
EXPENSIVE 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple In  charge  of  Congress  have  been  talk- 
ing cheap  and  acting  expensive. 

For  Instance,  just  a  week  ago,  in  the 
Washington  Post  the  Democratic  major- 
ity leader  boasted  that  during  the  last 
4  years  the  Democrats  in  Congress  have 
cut  Income  taxes  twice. 

Yet  during  that  time — the  amount 
collected  from  income  taxes  has  more 
than  doubled— from  $131  to  $268  billion. 

Woriclng  American  families  know 
taxes  are  not  going  down — they  are  go- 
ing up.  Every  time  the  people  in  charge 
of  Congress  talk  about  cutting  taxes, 
American  families  should  reach  for  their 
wallets. 

At  the  same  time  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship Is  creating  another  burst  of  infla- 
tion. Some  people  in  charge  of  Congress 
actually  claim  that  they  are  limiting 
spending.  Yet  they  decided  to  spend 
$1,060,800,  think  of  that.  $1,060,800  just 
in  this  very  minute  that  I  speak. 

And  they  will  spend  that  much  every 
minute  this  year.  Imagine  how  we  could 
help  working  American  families  If  the 
majority  in  Congress  stopped  spending 
money  for  just  1  hour — 60  minutes. 

If  Republictins  were  in  charge  of  Con- 
gress, we  could  cut  inflation  and  create 
jobs  for  people.  We  would  cut  spending 
that  helps  bureaucrats,  and  hurts  work- 
ing famihes.  We  would  pass  a  tax  cut 
which  would  mean  lower  taxes — ^not 
higher  taxes.  For  a  change  in  policies, 
we  need  a  change  in  leadership. 


IS  IT  TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE  ? 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
has  been  talking  about  the  need  for  a 
change  in  the  Congress  after  25  years  of 
Democratic  majority. 

We  not  only  cannot  afford  25  more 
years  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  We  can- 
not afford  4  more  years  of  the  Charter  ad- 
ministration. 

Without  the  leavening  effect  of  a  re- 
sponsible Executive  willing  to  veto  irre- 
sponsible congressional  spending,  our 
economy  is  in  a  shambles.  Indeed,  this 
debilitating  Democratic  duo  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  economic  disaster. 

This  is  their  legacy  in  the  past  2 
years  alone : 

In  January  1977,  when  President 
Carter  took  ofQce.  the  inflation  rate  was 
4.8  percent.  Today  it  is  13  percent. 

In  January  1977.  the  prime  interest 
rate  was  6.8  percent.  Today  it  is  15^  per- 
cent. 

In  January  1977.  regular  gasoline  cost 
60  cents  a  gallon.  Today  it  is  about  $1.17. 

In  January  1977,  gold  cost  $125  an 
ounce.  Since  then,  it  has  topped  $840  an 
ounce. 

And  in  January  1977,  when  Mr.  Carter 
took  office,  the  average  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  American  people  ranked 
fourth  in  the  world.  Today  it  ranks 
seventh.  Mr.  Spencer,  here  is  the  Dem- 
ocratic legacy:   the  Democratic  dollar. 

Is  there  any  question  that  it  Is  time  for 
a  change?  We  need  another  team  run- 
ning the  White  House  and  the  Congress. 


BUREAUCRACY     GROWS,     DESPITE 
PRESIDENT'S   PROMISES 

(Mrs.  SNOWE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  in  1976, 
President  Carter  majde  Government  re- 
organization a  major  campaign  theme. 
Billing  himself  as  a  Washington  outsider, 
he  promised  to  rid  the  bureaucracy  of 
waste  and  InefBciency.  He  said  he  would 
duplicate  his  reorganization  effort  in 
Georgia.  He  said  we  would  cut  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Federal  agencies  from  1,900  to  200. 
What  he  said,  and  what  he  has  actually 
done  are  two  different  things. 

The  Federal  civilian  work  force  has 
actually  Increased  by  40,000  since  he  took 
office. 

He  has  not  decreased  the  number  of 
Federal  agencies  significantly.  In  fact,  he 
has  created  two  of  the  biggest  bureau- 
':ratic  nightmares  ever  imposed  on  an 
overregulated  public — the  Department 
of  Energy,  and  the  Department  of 
Education. 

He  has  hidden  much  of  the  growth  in 
bureaucracy  by  "contracting  out"  the 
work.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  much 
as  $10  billion  is  wasted  each  year  by 
agencies  farming  out  work  they  should 
do  themselves. 

Unfortunately.  President  Carter's  re- 
organization plan  needs  reorganizing.  He 
has  not  kept  the  promises  he  made;  he 
has  just  put  another  crimp  in  the  Gor- 
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dian     knot     known     as     the     Federal 
bureaucracy. 


A    TIME     FOR    OUR    FRIENDS    TO 
STAND  UP  AND  BE  COUNTED 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
idea  of  America's  boycotting  the  Olympic 
games  as  a  means  of  expressing  our  hor- 
ror at  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
was  proposed,  my  first,  tentative  reaction 
was  negative.  The  games  always  seemed 
to  me  to  represent — if  not  practically,  at 
least  as  an  objective — the  ideal  of  human 
and  national  relationships.  But  the  bru- 
tal trampling  of  human  lives  and  human 
freedoms  by  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan 
convinced  me  we  cannot  appear  in  any 
sense  to  condone  this  barbarianism.  We 
cannot  play  games  with  the  Soviets  in 
Moscow  while  the  Russians  are  killing 
Afghans  in  Kabul.  And  so,  with  a  cer- 
tain reluctance,  I  supported  the  resolu- 
tion to  boycott  the  Moscow  games  and  to 
call  upon  our  allies  to  support  us  in  this 
approach. 

We  are  committed  not  to  go  to  Moscow 
in  July.  Now  it  is  time  for  our  friends 
to  be  heard.  We  have  done  much  over  the 
years  to  aid  not  only  those  we  perceived 
as  our  allies,  but  those  we  hoped  would 
become  our  friends.  We  have  acted,  to 
be  sure,  in  oiu-  own  perceived  national 
interests.  But,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  nation  in  history,  we  have  also 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  good  will,  generosity, 
and  caring.  We  have  asked  little  in  re- 
turn. We  have  called  publicly  for  support 
on  very  few  occasions.  But  this  is  one 
of  those  occasions.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
counted  on  our  side,  those  who  wish  to 
be  perceived  as  caring  about  personal 
freedom  and  self-determination,  must 
act  with  us. 

For  my  part,  and  I  hope  on  the  part  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  the  time 
has  come  to  make  it  clear  to  other  na- 
tions that  those  who  stand  with  us 
against  tyranny  and  aggression  deserve 
our  continued  good  will  and  support — 
while  those  who  stand  aside  while  the 
subjugation  of  freedom  continues  must 
be  counted  among  those  who  forfeit  any 
hope  of  continued  American  monetary 
aid.  America  has  fimneled  billions  into 
the  economies  of  other  nations  in  an  un- 
paralleled act  of  selfless  diplomacy.  Is  it 
asking  too  much  now  of  these  nations 
to  follow  our  lead  in  penalizing  Moscow 
on  the  Olympics?  I  think  not. 


n  1220 
FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTRADICTION 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  respects,  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  resembles  an  oscillating  fan. 
It  generates  a  lot  of  breeze  as  it  con- 
tinues to  swing  back  and  forth,  but  it  is 


incapable  of  maintaining  temperatures 
at  a  constant,  acceptable  level. 

In  its  latest  foreign  policy  contradic- 
tion, the  administration  directed  the 
Justice  Department  to  intervene  in  liti- 
gation involving  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  and  an  athlete  from  the 
Republic  of  China  (Taiwan).  The  htiga- 
tion  centers  on  a  decision  by  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  which  pro- 
hibits the  Olympic  delegation  from  Tai- 
wan from  using  the  flag,  anthem,  and 
uniforms  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Justice  Department  intervention  in 
the  resulting  court  case  really  amounts 
to  implementation  of  another  misdi- 
rected foreign  policy  move  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  political  decision  to 
placate  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  administration  has  no  business  in- 
volving itself  in  a  dispute  between  the 
IOC  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

Furthermore,  this  latest  foreign  policy 
stance  seems  to  weaken  our  position  to 
postpone,  cancel  or  boycott  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games  because  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan — a  posi- 
tion which  I  support  because  it  is  sound 
and  logical. 

Puerto  Rico  participates  as  a  separate 
team.  ITiat  should  have  set  a  precedent 
concerning  the  case  of  the  two  Chinas. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  it  would  be  "em- 
barrassing" to  the  United  States  for  the 
court  to  disrupt  the  IOC  rules.  The  only 
thing  embarrassing  about  this  case  is 
the  intervention  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. 


"HAPPY  BIRTHDAY, " 
BESS  TRUMAN 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are 
familiar  with  the  expression,  "Behind 
every  great  man,  there  is  a  great  woman." 
This  was  certainly  true  of  our  33d  Presi- 
dent, Harry  S.  Truman.  We  do  not  hear 
a  great  deal  about  Elizabeth  Virginia 
Truman  as  she  has  never  cared  much  for 
publicity,  however,  she  Is  truly  a  lovely, 
lovely  lady. 

Tomorrow,  Mrs.  Tnmian  will  be  cele- 
brating her  95th  birthday,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  afford  my  colleagues  the  op- 
portunity to  join  me  in  extending  my 
very  best  wishes  to  the  "lady  from  Inde- 
pendence" on  this  very  special  occasion. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Er- 
TEL) .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3.  TvUe  XXVn,  the  Chair  wUl  now  put 
the  question  on  each  motion  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed  on 
February  11  In  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  HJl.  4774,  H.R.  6374,  and  H.R. 
5913. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  electronic  votes  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


CONSCIEIiTIOUS      OBJECTION      TO 
JOINING  A  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  Is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  4774,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4774,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  349,  nays  15, 
not  voting  69,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashley 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

BadhBtn 

Bafallj 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 
Blaggl 

Bingham 

Boggs 
Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coleman 

Collins,  lU. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Qarza 


(Roll  No.  44] 
YEAS — 349 

Deckard 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drluan 

Dui'can,  Oreg. 

Dun;an.  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

E'mery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Oradtson 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grisham 

Ouarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Hlllls 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 


Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
.  Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 

Lehman 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundlne 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Martin 
Mathls 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
MazzoU 
Mica 
Michel 
Mlkulslcl 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlneta 
Mlnlsh 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
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Uurtha 

Rod  mo 

Myers,  Ind. 

Roe 

Natcher 

Rose 

Neal 

Rosenthal 

Nedzi 

Rostenkowskl 

Nelson 

Roth 

Nichols 

Rousselot 

Nowak 

Roybal 

O'Brien 

Royer 

Oakar 

Runnels 

Oberstar 

Russo 

Obey 

Santlnl 

Ottlnger 

Satterfteld 

Panetta 

Sawyer 

Pashayan 

Scheuer 

Patten 

Schroeder 

Patterson 

Schulze 

Paul 

Sebellus 

Pease 

Sensenbrenner 

Pepper 

Sharp 

Perkins 

Shelby 

Peyser 

Shumway 

Porter 

Shuster 

Preyer 

Skelton 

Price 

Slack 

Pursell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Quayle 

Smith,  Nebr. 

QulUen 

Snowe 

Raball 

Snyder 

Rallsback 

Solarz 

Rangel 

Solomon 

Ratchford 

St  Germain 

Regula 

Stack 

Reuss 

Staggers 

Richmond 

Stangeland 

Rlnaldo 

Stark 

Robinson 

Steed 

NAYS— 16 

Burton,  John      Florlo 
Burton,  Phillip  Ford,  Mich. 
Dlggs  Leland 

Dlngell  Sabo 

Eckhardt  Selberllng 


Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Zablockl 


Shannon 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Weiss 
Young,  Mo. 


NOT  VOTING — 69 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Asbbrook 
Aspin 
Blanchard 
Brooks 
Byron 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Ooelho 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dornan 
Edwards,  Okla 
Erlenborn 
Fazio 
Flndley 
Garcia 
Olalmo 


Gibbons 

Hansen 

Hefner 

Horton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kostmayer 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nolan 

Petri 

Pickle 

Prltchard 


Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rudd 

Simon 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton 

Symms 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Walker 

Wampler 

Waxman 

White 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young,  Alaska 

Zeferettl 


Mrs.  Byron  with  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  Cavanaugh  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  CaroUna  with  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Oarcla  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 
Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Treen. 
Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Bitter. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Kostnuiyer  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  VENTO  and  Mr.  VOLKMER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MARKEY  and  Mr.  OTTINGER 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MINISH  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  (two -thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annonuced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

D  1240 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  (b)  (3)  of 
rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
of  the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed 
further  proceedings. 


n  1230 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  3udd. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr,  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Lujan. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  CANADIAN 
AMBASSADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  im- 
finished  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 
H  R    6374 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANNTiNziot 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU,  H.R.  6374,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  362,  nays  1, 
not  voting  70,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashley 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard,  B.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 
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Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 


Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 


Cotter 

Hopkins 

Peyser 

Coughlln 

Howard 

Porter 

Courter 

Hubbard 

Preyer 

Crane,  Daniel 

Huckaby 

Pumell 

Crane,  Philip 

Hughes 

Quayle 

D'Amours 

Hi^tto 

QtUUen 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hyde 

RahaU 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Ichord 

RalUback 

Danlelson 

Ireland 

Bangel 

Dannemeyer 

Jacobs 

Ratchford 

Daschle 

Jeffords 

Regula 

Davis,  Mich. 

Jeffries 

Reuss 

de  la  Garza 

Jenkins 

Richmond 

Deckard 

Jenrette 

Rlnaldo 

DeUums 

Johnson.  CaUf 

Robinson 

Derrick 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rodlno 

Derwlnskl 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roe 

Devlne 

Kastenmeler 

Rose 

Dickinson 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

Dicks 

Kelly 

Rostenkowskl 

Diggs 

Kemp 

Both 

Dlngell 

Klldee 

Rousselot 

Dixon 

Kindness 

Roybal 

Dodd 

Kogovsek 

aoyer 

Donnelly 

Kramer 

Runnels 

Dougherty 

LaFalce 

RUBSO 

Downey 

Lagomarslno 

Sabo 

Drlnan 

Leach.  Iowa 

Santlnl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lee 

S&wyer 

Early 

Lehman 

Scheuer 

Eckhardt 

Leland 

Schroeder 

Edgar 

Levltas 

Schulze 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lewis 

Sebellus 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Livingston 

Selberllng 

Emery 

Lloyd 

Sensenbrenner 

English 

Loeffler 

Shannon 

Erdahl 

Long,  Md. 

Sharp 

Ertel 

Lott 

Shelby 

Evans,  Del. 

Lowry 

Shumway 

Evans,  Oa. 

Luken 

Shuster 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lundlne 

Skelton 

Pary 

Lun?ren 

Slack 

Fascell 

McClory 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ferraro 

McCormack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Fish 

McDade 

Snowe 

Fisher 

McDonald 

Snyder 

Flthlan 

McHugh 

Solarz 

Fllppo 

McKay 

Solomon 

Florlo 

McKlnney 

St  Germain 

Foley 

Madlgan 

Stack 

Ford.  Mich. 

Magulre 

Staggers 

Ford.  Tenn 

Markey 

Stangeland 

Porsythe 

Marks 

Stark 

Fountain 

Martin 

Steed 

Fowler 

Mathls 

Stenholm 

Frenzel 

Matsul 

Stewart 

Frost 

Mattox 

Stockman 

Fuqua 

Mavroules 

Stokes 

Gaydos 

Mn7.7,Oll 

Stratton 

Gephardt 

Mica 

Studds 

Oilman 

Michel 

Stump 

Gingrich 

Mikulski 

Swift 

Ginn 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Synar 

GUckman 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Tauke 

Goldwater 

Mlneta 

Taylor 

Gonzalez 

Mlnlsh 

Thomas 

Goodllng 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Thompson 

Gore 

Mbakley 

Traxler 

Gradison 

Mollohan 

Trlble 

Gramm 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Grassley 

Mbore 

Vento 

Gray 

Moorhead, 

Volkmer 

Green 

Calif. 

Walgren 

Grisham 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Wampler 

Ouarlnl 

Mottl 

Watklns 

Gudger 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Weaver 

Guyer 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Weiss 

Hagedorn 

Murtha 

Whitehurst 

Hall,  Ohio 

Myers.  Ind. 

Whitley 

Hall,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Whlttaker 

Hamilton 

Neal 

Whitten 

Hammer- 

Nedzi 

Williams,  Mont 

schmldt 

Nelson 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Hance 

Nichols 

WUson.  Bob 

Hanley 

Nowak 

WUson,  Tex. 

Harkln 

O'Brien 

Winn 

Harris 

Oakar 

Wlrth 

Harsha 

Oberstar 

Wolff 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Wolpe 

Heckler 

Ottlnger 

Wydler 

Heftel 

Panetta 

Wylle 

Hlghtower 

Pashayan 

Yates 

Hlllls 

Patten 

Yatron 

Hlnson 

Patterson 

Young,  Fla. 

Holland 

Paul 

Young,  Mo. 

Hollenbeck 

Pease 

iteblocU 

Holt 

Pepper 

HoltEinan 

Perkins 

NAYS— 1 
Fenwlck 
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Alexander 

Gibbons 

Price 

Anderson, 

Hansen 

Prltchard 

Calif. 

Hefner 

Rhodes 

Anderson,  HI. 

Horton 

Rltter 

Andrews, 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roberts 

N.  Dak. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rudd 

Astabrook 

Kostmayer 

Simon 

Asp  in 

Latta 

Spellman 

Blanchard 

Leacb.  La. 

Spence 

Brooks 

Lederer 

Stanton 

Byron 

Lent 

Symms 

Cavanaugh 

Long,  La. 

Treen 

Chappell 

Lujan 

Udall 

Coelho 

UcCIoskey 

Ullman 

Conyers 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlln 

Gorman 

Marlenee 

Vanlk 

Davis.  S.C. 

Marriott 

Walker 

Doman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Waxman 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Moffett 

White 

Erlenborn 

Murphy,  ni. 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Fazio 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wright 

Plndley 

Nolan 

Wyatt 

Garcia 

Petri 

Young,  Alaska 

Olalmo 

Pickle 

Zeferettl 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  324,  nays  36, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  72, 
as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Mr.  L^ach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Oarcla  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Doman. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Budd. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  tniman  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Alescander  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Byron  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
White. 

Mr.  Koetmayer  with  Mr.  Petri. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ni250 
NEGOTIATED  PRICING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  5913. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  5913,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 
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YEAS— 324 

Abdnor 

Erdahl 

McDade 

Addabbo 

Brtel 

McDonald 

Akaka 

Evans,  Del. 

McHugh 

Albosta 

Evans,  Ga. 

McKay 

Ambro 

Pary 

McKlnney 

Andrews,  N.C 

Fascell 

Madlgan 

Annunzlo 

Perraro 

Magutre 

Anthony 

Fish 

Markey 

Applegate 

Fisher 

Marks 

Ashley 

Fithian 

Mathls 

Atkinson 

Flippo 

Matsui 

AuOoln 

Florlo 

Mattox 

Bad  ham 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Bafalls 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mazzoll 

BaUey 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mica 

Baldus 

Porsythe 

Mlkulskl 

Barnard 

Fountain 

Miller,  Calif. 

Barnes 

Fowler 

Mineta 

Bauman 

Frenzel 

Mlnlsh 

Beard.  R.I. 

Frost 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Moakley 

Bedell 

Gaydos 

Mtollohan 

Bellenson 

Gephardt 

Montgomery 

Benjamin 

Oilman 

Mbore 

Bereuter 

Gingrich 

Mioorhead, 

Bethune 

Glnn 

Calif. 

BevlU 

Glickman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Biaggl 

Ooldwater 

Mottl 

Bingham 

Goodllng 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Oradison 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Boiling 

Gray 

Murtha 

Boner 

Green 

Myers,  Ind. 

Bonlor 

Ouarlnl 

Natcher 

Bonker 

Gudger 

Neal 

Bouquard 

Guyer 

Nedzl 

Bowen 

Hagedorn 

Nelson 

Brademas 

Hall,  Ohio 

Nichols 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

Nowak 

Brlnkley 

Hammer- 

O'Brien 

Brodhead 

schmldt 

Oakar 

Broomfleld 

Hanley 

Oberstar 

Brown.  Calif. 

Harkln 

Obey 

Broyhlll 

Harris 

Ottinger 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Panetta 

Burgener 

Hawkins 

Pashayan 

Burllson 

Heckler 

Patten 

Burton.  John 

Heftel 

Patterson 

Burton,  Phillip  Hlghtower 

Pease 

Butler 

Hlnson 

Pepper 

Campbell 

HoUand 

Perkins 

Carney 

Hollenbeck 

Peyser 

Carr 

Holt 

Preyer 

Chlsholm 

Holtzman 

Price 

Clausen 

Hopkins 

Pursell 

Clay 

Howard 

Quayle 

Cleveland 

Hubbard 

QuUlen 

dinger 

Huckaby 

RahaU 

Coleman 

Hughes 

Rallsback 

Collins,  111. 

Hutto 

Rangel 

Conte 

Hyde 

Ratchford 

Corcoran 

Ichord 

Reuss 

Cotter 

Ireland 

Richmond 

Coughlln 

Jeffords 

Rinaldo 

Courter 

Jeffries 

Robinson 

Crane,  Daniel 

Jenkins 

Rodino 

D'Amours 

Jenrette 

Roe 

Daniel,  Dan 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rose 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rosenthal 

Danlelson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rostenkowskl 

Dannemeyer 

Kastenmeler 

Rousselot 

Daschle 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Davis.  Mich. 

Kelly 

Royer 

de  la  Garza 

Kemp 

Runnels 

Dellums 

Kildee 

Russo 

Derrick 

Kindness 

Sabo 

Derwlnski 

Kogovsek 

Santinl 

DlcUnson 

LaFalce 

Satterfleld 

Dicks 

Lagomarslno 

Sawyer 

Dlggs 

Lee 

Scheuer 

Dlngell 

Lehman 

Schroeder 

Dixon 

Lei  and 

Schulze 

Dodd 

Le  vitas 

Sebellus 

Donnelly 

Lewis 

Selberllng 

Dougherty 

Livingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Downey 

Lloyd 

Shannon 

Drlnan 

Loefller 

Shelby 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Long,  Md. 

Shumway 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Skelton 

Early 

Lowry 

Slack 

Eckhardt 

Luken 

Smith,  Iowa 

Edgar 

Lundlne 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lungren 

Snowe 

Emery 

McClory 

Snyder 

English 

McCormack 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Thomas 

Whltten 

Spellman 

Thompson 

Williams,  Mont 

St  Germain 

Traxler 

Williams,  Ohio 

Stack 

Trlble 

Wilson,  Bob 

Staggers 

Vander  Jagt 

WUson,  Tex. 

Stangeland 

Vento 

Winn 

Stark 

Volkmer 

Wlrth 

Steed 

Walgren 

Wolff 

Stewart 

Wampler 

Wolpe 

Stokes 

Watklns 

Yates 

Stratton 

Weaver 

Yatron 

Studds 

Weiss 

Young,  Fla. 

Swift 

Whltehurst 

Young,  Mo. 

Synar 

Whitley 

Zablockl 

Taylor 

Whlttaker 
NAYS— 38 

Archer 

Gore 

Miller,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Gramm 

Paul 

Brown,  Ohio 

Grassley 

Porter 

Carter 

Hall,  Tex 

Regula 

Cheney 

Hance 

Sharp 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hlllls 

Shuster 

Conable 

Jacobs 

Stenholm 

Crane,  Philip 

Kramer 

Stockman 

Deckard 

Leach,  Iowa 

Stump 

Devlne 

Leath,  Tex. 

Tauke 

Evans,  Ind. 

Martin 

Wydler 

Fen  wick 

Michel 

Wylle 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Gonzalez 
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Alexander 

Olalmo 

Pickle 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Prltchard 

Calif. 

Orlsham 

Rhodes 

Anderson.  III. 

Hansen 

Rltter 

Andrews, 

Hefner 

Roberts 

N.  Dak. 

Horton 

Roth 

Ashbrook 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rudd 

Aspin 

Jones,  N.C. 

Simon 

Blanchard 

Kostmayer 

Spence 

Boggs 

Latta 

Stanton 

Brooks 

Leach,  La. 

Symms 

Byron 

Lederer 

Treen 

Cavanaugh 

Lent 

Udall 

Chappell 

Long,  La. 

Ullman 

Coelho 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Vanlk 

Corman 

McEwen 

Walker 

Davis,  S.C. 

Marlenee 

Waxman 

Dornan 

Marriott 

White 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Moffett 

Wright 

Erlenborn 

Murphy,  111. 

Wyatt 

Fazio 

Myers.  Pa. 

Young,  Alaska 

Flndley 

Nolan 

Zeferettl 

Garcia 

Petri 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Orlsham. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Aspin. 

Mr.  Kostmayer  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Jjent. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
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tlr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOISE  CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS, FISCAL  YEARS  1980  AND 
1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  560  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bes.  460 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
nlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3995)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  for  the  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  thirty  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except   one   motion   to  recommit. 

□  1300 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen).  Pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  560  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  3995,  the  Noise  Control 
Act  authorization.  It  is  a  simple  open 
rule,  allowing  any  and  all  germane 
amendments.  It  also  specifies  the  time 
for  general  debate,  which  will  be  1  hour, 
divided  equally  between  the  two  com- 
mittees that  considered  the  bill:  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Public 
Works.  The  control  of  general  debate 
time  for  each  committee  is  also  equally 
divided  between  its  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member.  The  rule  provides 
for  one  motion  to  recommit  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  no  waivers  of  points 
of  order. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  authorization, 
H.R.  3995,  is  not  a  complicated  bill,  Mr. 


Speaker,  but  it  is  important  to  insure 
continuity  in  the  noise  control  programs 
administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  serious  adverse  effects  that 
noise  in  our  environment — from  trucks, 
trains,  air  compressors,  jackhammers, 
lawnmowers,  and  the  like — can  have  on 
people  and  on  communities.  EPA  has  al- 
ready done  considerable  work  toward 
setting  standards  to  control  excessive 
noise,  and  this  biU  will  enable  them  to 
continue  that  function. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  committees  that  considered  this  bill 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  evident 
oversight  that  has  been  a  part  of  their 
consideration  of  this  bill.  Among  other 
things,  for  instance,  the  legislation  calls 
upon  EPA  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  5-year  plan  for  precisely  how  the 
Agency  hopes  to  regulate  noise,  and  what 
specific  objectives  they  want  to  achieve 
in  each  instance.  Such  a  program  will 
help  to  insure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  EPA 
does  a  very  careful  analysis  of  its  regu- 
latory agenda. 

Excessive  noise  affects  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  makes  this  bill  partic- 
ularly important  to  all  of  us.  I  support  it 
strongly  and  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
H.R.  3995. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Moakley)  has  described 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution,  and  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule  itself. 
We  all  know  that  this  is  an  authorization 
for  noise  control.  We  all  know  that  EPA 
over  the  years  has  become  more  bureau- 
cratic and  more  demanding  with  rules 
and  regulations,  and  we  should  be  ever 
alert.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
debate  the  measure.  I  have  no  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Cwnmit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3995)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 
for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3995.  with 
Mr.  Fisher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  will  be  rec- 


ognized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3995  authorizes 
$15  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  This  act 
authorizes  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  coordinate  Federal  noise 
research  activities  and  to  establish  Fed- 
eral noise  emission  standards  for  certain 
products  and  to  disseminate  information 
to  the  public  about  the  noise  emission 
characteristics  of  such  products. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  passed  the  Quiet 
Communities  Act  amendments.  TTiese 
amendments  refocused  the  program  to- 
ward community  assistance  and  local 
enforcement  of  noise  control  standards. 
The  committee  recognizes  the  need  to 
provide  flexibility  in  controlling  local 
noise  sources. 

For  the  most  part  this  legislative  ini- 
tiative which  provides  for  local  involve- 
ment, is  being  successfully  implemented 
in  order  to  further  strengthen  this  ef- 
fort and  to  achieve  more  adequate  con- 
gressional oversight,  the  committee  has 
directed  the  EPA  program  office  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  5-year  plan  to 
Congress. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  plan  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  March  1,  1980,  and 
requires  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  relative  priorities  of  each 
program  activity  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  act.  It  now  appears  that  this  plan 
will  be  submitted  on  time. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  study 
regarding  various  aspects  of  implement- 
ing the  EPA  recommended  railroad  noise 
abatement  regulations.  This  study  is  to 
be  submitted  no  later  than  6  months 
after  these  regulations  are  promulgated. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  recog- 
nizes that  unreasonably  high  levels  of 
noise  present  a  serious  public  health 
danger  and  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
communities. 

The  committee  intends  to  carefully 
monitor  the  activities  of  the  noise  office 
and  believes  that  continuation  of  this 
program  will  aid  in  diminishing  noise 
that  adversely  impacts  over  cities  and 
towns. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  in  supporting  H.R. 
3995  which  I  believe  provides  adequate 
resources  to  carry  out  the  noise  control 
program. 

During  the  Rules  Committee  delibera- 
tion of  this  bill,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  who  represents  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  area,  raised  questions  that 
bother  many  of  us  in  Congress.  The  gen- 
tlewoman pointed  out  that  unemploy- 
ment in  her  district  was  37  percent  and 
she  expressed  concern  that  many  con- 
struction projects  and  new  business  ven- 
tures were  being  discouraged,  delayed  or 
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prevented  by  unreasonable  or  unrealistic 
Government  regulation.  I  share  that  con- 
cern, and  I  believe  that  in  this  bill  we 
have  taken  steps  that  will  help  us  prevent 
unreasonable  and  unnecessary  regula- 
tion. 

For  example.  I  was  and  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  impact  that 
railroad  noise  emission  standards  would 
have  on  the  railroad  indxistry  EPA  and 
the  rail  industry  have  both  expressed 
reservations  about  this  program.  As  it 
stands  today,  EPA  estimates  that  it  will 
cost  the  railroad  industry  $1  billion  to 
comply  with  proposed  noise  standards. 

Because  of  our  concerns,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  a  study  and  delay  of  the  rail- 
road regulations  in  order  to  fully  evalu- 
ate the  economic  impact  on  railroad 
operations. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for  EPA 
to  submit  a  5-year  plan  to  Congress  out- 
lining the  objectives,  activities  and  pri- 
orities for  the  noise  control  program. 
This  will  enable  the  Congress  to  use  its 
oversight  authority  to  make  sure  that 
EPA  considers  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
this  program. 

I  believe  that  State  and  local  partici- 
pation in  this  program  is  essential.  EPA 
has  made  good  use  of  State  and  local 
programs.  This  legislation  will  help  con- 
tinue the  strengthening  of  local  capa- 
bility to  control  noise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  authorization 
of  $15  million  for  1980  and  1981.  This  is 
the  same  authorization  level  the  Con- 
gress authorized  for  1979. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

n  1310 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering.  H.R.  3995,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  because  our  committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  civil  aviation,  in- 
cluding aviation  noise  as  regulated  un- 
der the  Noise  Control  Act. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  reported 
the  bill  with  amendments  reducing  the 
authorization  and  imposing  a  legislative 
veto  on  EPA's  regulations  under  the  noise 
Control  Act.  We  made  these  amend- 
ments because  we  had  serious  questions 
about  whether  EPA  was  doing  an  ade- 
quate job  in  the  area  of  aviation  noise 
control.  Our  committee  also  had  serious 
questions  about  whether  EPA  should 
continue  to  have  all  of  the  aviation  noise 
responsibilities  assigned  it  imder  the 
Noise  Control  Act. 

Since  our  committee  filed  its  report, 
there  have  been  several  developments 
which  have  led  to  a  reassessment  of  our 
position.  The  recently  enacted  aviation 
noise  bill.  H.R.  2440.  gives  EPA  new  re- 
sponsibilities for  aviation  noise.  Also 
Congress  has  also  enacted  appropriations 
legislation  giving  EPA  funding  which 
exceeds  the  authorization  level  in  our 
bill. 

In  view  of  these  changed  circum- 
stances, the  Public  Works  Committee  will 
not  oppose  the  bill  originally  reported  by 


the  Conunerce  Cwnmittee,  and  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  we  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  our  amendments. 
Of  course,  this  action  has  no  effect  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  over 
the  Noise  Control  Act  authorization.  If 
the  problems  raised  at  our  hearing  con- 
tinue in  the  future,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  exercise  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  had 
occasion  to  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion on  this  so-called  noise  control  bill. 
Although  I  question  whether  or  not  this 
is  not  an  area  where  we  could  completely 
abolish  a  Federal  program,  I  do  think 
that  the  amendments  that  your  commit- 
tee overwhelmingly  adopted  dealing  virith 
a  1-year  authorization  with  the  lower 
funding  level  and  permitting  Congress  to 
have  legislative  veto  of  the  regiilations 
issued  in  this  area  were  excellent  amend- 
ments. Why  would  the  gentleman  want 
to  withdraw  them  now? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  As  the 
gentleman  knows  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations appropriated  more  money 
than  was  provided  for  in  the  bill  that  we 
reported. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Twelve  point  nine 
million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 

They  have  made  additional  funds 
available.  There  was  really  no  need  for 
our  amendment  as  we  see  it.  In  H.R.  2440 
which  passed  the  House,  our  committee 
jurisdiction  was  thoroughly  protected. 
Therefore  we  have  no  opposition  to  the 
bill  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  reported  dealing 
with  noise  that  comes  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  money  has  already  been 
appropriated. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  there  a  legislative 
veto  in  place  now  in  any  legislation  that 
is  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  allow  as 
to  review  the  regulations  of  EPA  on  noise 
control? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes;  we 
always  have  that  power. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  mean  a  formal  system 
as  provided  in  the  bill  before  us  now,  the 
so-called  Levitas  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  so  many  times. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  was  In 
the  bill  we  reported,  H.R.  3995. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  this  biU  has  not  be- 
come law  and  the  gentleman's  request 
would  remove  the  legislative  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Not  as 
yet. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Comnriittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  reported 
authorization  legislation  for  the  Noise 
Control  Act  substantially  different  than 
that  reported  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Our  committee  had  serious  questions 
about  EPA's  noise  control  program  as  it 
relates  to  aviation  noise.  There  appears 
to  be  a  low  priority  given  to  aircraft  noise 


abatement  at  EPA  since  only  2  percent 
of  their  noise  staff  spends  time  on  air- 
craft noise.  Further  research  on  the 
subject  was  far  below  the  efforts  of  PAA 
and  NASA. 

This  dearth  of  noise  abatement  ac- 
tivity also  holds  true  in  thp  grant  pro- 
gram for  noise  abatement  planning. 
Finally  we  were  unpersuaded  that  EPA 
had  made  any  meaningful  effort  to  co- 
ordinate its  activities  with  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation, we  concluded  that  EPA's  avia- 
tion noise  abatement  activities  repre- 
sented unnecessary  duplication  of  the 
efforts  of  the  FAA. 

The  public  works  bill  accordingly  re- 
duced the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  eliminated  the  fiscal  year  1981 
authorization  pending  further  commit- 
tee oversights  to  thoroughly  review 
EPA's  noise  control  program. 

Recently  the  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  on  the 
Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abatement 
Act  which  treated  the  subject  of  air- 
craft noise.  In  the  noise  planning  area 
the  committee  gives  EPA  additional  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  noise  abate- 
ment planning.  We  expect  to  closely 
monitor  EPA  to  determine  if  they  are 
effectively  carrying  our  their  duties 
under  that  new  act  and  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  as  well. 

Due  to  passage  of  the  Aviation  Safety 
and  Noise  Abatement  Act  I  understand 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  intends  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
committee  amendments  to  the  Noise 
Control  Act  authorization.  The  minority 
concurs  with  this  intent. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  with- 
drawal of  these  amendments  does  not 
represent  a  relinquishment  of  Public 
Works'  jurisdiction  over  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act. 

In  view  of  EPA's  activity  or  rather  lack 
of  activity  I  question  whether  a  2-year 
authorization  is  warranted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation  which  spe- 
cifically provides  $15  million  to  the  EPA 
to  carry  out  the  Noise  Control  Act.  This 
bill  was  sequentially  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. We  made  substantial  changes 
which  I  now  understand  are  no  longer 
supported  by  the  other  side.  We  only  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  for  1  year,  we 
had  a  1-year  authorization.  We  reduced 
the  amount  to  $11  million  suid  third, 
we  put  In  a  provision  for  a  one-House 
veto.  These  amendments  were  passed 
quite  substantially  in  our  committee.  The 
first  amendment  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  and  the  1-year  au- 
thorization passed  by  a  vote  of  21  to  8. 
The  Levitas  amendment  was  passed  by  a 
voice  vote  without  any  evident  opposi- 
tion at  all. 
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During  hearings  on  this  authori- 
zation legislation,  we  learned  that  EPA's 
role  in  abating  aircraft  noise  is  ques- 
tionable. Only  about  two  people  on  EPA's 
noise  staff  work  full  time  on  aviation 
noise  abatement  versus  the  equivalent  of 
100  people  at  the  PAA. 

EPA  has  also  played  a  limited  role  in 
its  consultative  capacity  with  the  FAA. 
EPA's  most  recent  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment proposal  was  submitted  to  PAA  2 
years  ago. 

We  found  a  similar  situation  concern- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  EPA  in  coordi- 
nating Federal  research  in  aviation  noise. 
NASA  and  the  FAA  devote  considerable 
research  time  to  noise  compared  to  the 
EPA. 

EPA  has  been  given  authority  to  make 
grants  for  noise  abatement  planning.  Al- 
though budget  authority  has  been  made 
available,  no  grants  were  made  in  fiscal 
year  1979  and  only  $65,000  is  budgeted 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  FAA,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  numerous  grants  total- 
ing about  $4  million. 

What  these  points  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  tell  us,  given  the  level  of  noise 
abatement  activity  at  the  FAA,  is  that 
there  is  an  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort  at  the  EPA.  The  minimal  activities 
of  the  EPA  in  abating  aircraft  noise  only 
further  compounds  the  extent  of  Gov- 
ernment waste. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1980  was 
about  $2  million  less  than  what  the  leg- 
islation before  us  would  authorize.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  fiscally  responsible. 
•  Mr.  STAGK3ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3995.  which  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $15  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
carry  out  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 
as  amended  by  the  Quiet  Communities 
Act  of  1978. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  was  enacted  in 
recognition  of  the  growing  danger  to  the 
public  health  of  inadequately  controlled 
noise.  Intolerably  high  noise  levels  pro- 
duce both  auditory  and  nonauditory 
adverse  effects  on  human  health. 

The  Quiet  Communities  Act  of  1978 
provided  clear  guidance  to  EPA  that  ef- 
fective noise  control  is  primarily  a  local 
matter  requiring  local  attention  and 
local  solutions.  The  Federal  role  should 
not  be  concentrated  on  Federal  regula- 
tion of  noise  sources  although  this  is 
necessary  in  some  instances,  but  should 
focus  principally  on  assisting  States  and 
communities  in  their  noise  abatement 
efforts  through  provision  of  research, 
technical  assistance  and  discretionary 
grants.  The  reauthorization  of  the  noise 
control  program  in  this  bill  reaffirms  that 
intent.  Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  community-based  approach  has  al- 
ready appeared.  Under  the  ECHO  (each 
community  helps  others)  program  com- 
munities can  get  technical  assistance 
from  other  communities  with  successful 
programs,  with  EPA  paying  travel  ex- 
penses of  experts. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  concerned  about 


the  direction  of  EPA's  noise  emission 
standard  setting  for  commercial  prod- 
ucts. BIPA  should  focus  its  efforts  on 
major  noise  sources  posing  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  public  health  and  welfare 
and  not  proceed  to  regtilate  a  host  of 
noisy  products  that  may  be  used  for  a 
limited  diu-ation  with  minimal  Impact. 
Accordingly,  the  reported  bill  contains  a 
provision  requiring  EPA  to  submit  a  5- 
year  plan  to  the  Congress  by  March  1, 
1980.  specifying  noise  control  priorities 
by  major  category  together  with  time- 
tables and  schedules  for  specific  actions 
proposed  to  be  imdertaken  by  EPA. 

The  reported  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision placing  a  4-year  moratorium  on 
certain  railroad  noise  control  regulations 
and  requiring  a  study  of  railroad  noise 
control  technology  and  costs.  This  pro- 
vision responds  to  committee  concerns 
regarding  the  cost  impact  of  proposed 
railroad  noise  control  regulations  issued 
by  EPA.  The  provision  also  clarifies  the 
course  EPA  Is  to  follow  in  promulgating 
such  regulations  following  a  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  EPA  had  misinter- 
preted its  statutory  authority  with  re- 
spect to  regulation  of  interstate  rail 
facilities. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  blll.« 
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Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   3995 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
19  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ";  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980; 
and  » 16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September    30,    1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1,  1980.  a  five-year  plan  for  carrying 
out  his  authorities  under  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972. 

(b)  (1)  The  plan  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  "the  five-year  plan") 
shall  set  forth  In  detail  the  objectives  of 
each  program  and  other  activity  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Administrator  under 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  during  the 
five-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  plan. 

(2)  The  five-year  plan  shall  specify  the 
relative  priorities  among  the  various  pro- 
grams and  other  categories  of  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  annual  levels  of  funding 
which  the  Administrator  proposes  to  allo- 
cate to  each  such  program  or  other  category. 

(3)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
schedule  or  timetable  of  specific  actions  pro- 
posed to  be  imdertaken  by  the  Administrator 


during  the  five-year  period  In  order  to  attain 
the  objectives  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
Such  schedule  or  timetable  shall  Include 
deadlines  for  the  Interim  goals  necessary  to 
attain  such  objectives. 

(c)(1)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
separate  portion  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  Administrator's  research  objectives 
respecting  the  health  aspects  of  noise  for 
such  five-year  period, 

(B)  the  relative  priorities  among  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  research  activities  profKJsed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator  for 
purposes  of  the  noise  control  programs  (to- 
gether with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  an- 
nual levels  of  funding  which  the  Adminis- 
trator proposes  to  allocate  to  each  such 
category),  and 

(C)  a  schedule  or  timetable  of  research  ac- 
tivity proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator during  such  five-year  period  In 
order  to  attain  such  research  objectives. 
The  schedule  or  timetable  required  under 
subparagraph  (C)  shall  Include  deadlines 
for  the  Interim  goals  necessary  to  attain  the 
research  objectives. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  five-year  plan  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  research  elements  of 
the  plan  referred  to  In  such  paragraph  and 
the  other  elements  of  the  plan  described  In 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  A  revision  of  the  five-year  plan  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Administrator  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1981.  and  each  two  years  thereafter. 
Each  such  revision  shall  set  forth  the  In- 
formation described  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  for  the  five-year  period  following  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  revision. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  any  activity  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  or  under  any  other 
authority  of  law. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  study  and  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  final 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b),  on  the  availability,  effec- 
tiveness, and  economic  impact  of  noise  abate- 
ment technology  and  measures,  and  noise 
abatement  standards  Identified  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  being  nec- 
essary to  attenuate  noise  emitted  by  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  surface  carriers  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce  by  railroad. 
Such  study  and  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  availability,  cost,  and  effectiveness 
of  such  measures  and  of  acquiring.  InstaU- 
ing.  and  maintaining  such  technology; 

(2)  the  effect  on  railroad  operations  of 
meeting  the  prescribed  noise  abatement 
standards;  and 

(3)  the  financial  ImpKt  on  the  railroad 
Industry  generally  and  Individual  railroads 
specifically  of  acquiring.  Installing,  and 
maintaining  such  technology.  Implementing 
such  measures,  and  meeting  such  standards. 

(b)  No  rules  or  regulations  which  have 
been  proposed  or  promulgated  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  pursuant  to 
section  17  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1872 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1979,  shall  become 
effective  before  the  date  forty-eight  months 
after  the  date  of  final  promulgation  thereof. 

Mr.  PLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairnmn,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  asic  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendments  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson)  ? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  procedure.  If  this  is  what  the  chair- 
man wants  to  do,  I  feel  like  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  it  ill 
behooves  us  on  the  minority  not  to  op- 
pose the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  both  the  majority 
and  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  chairman,  has 
the  gentleman  lost  confidence  in  his 
committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No,  I 
have  not  lost  confidence  in  the  commit- 
tee. This  procedure  was  agreed  to  previ- 
ously in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  we  talked  this  over  again  this 
morning  and  everyone  agreed  then.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levtias)  ,  whose  amendment  is  in  the  bill 
agreed.  I  understood  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  this  procedure. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Is  the  chairman  sug- 
gesting that  the  entire  committee  was 
poUed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No,  I  am 
not. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Is  it  customary  for  the 
chairman  to  do  this  after  the  full  com- 
mittee has  acted,  without  the  full  com- 
mittee acting  to  instruct  the  chairman 
or  to  authorize  this  kind  of  action? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Surely. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  re- 
peat— a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  laying  this  out.  Everyone  in 
the  committee,  including  the  gentle- 
man's staff  knew  this. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am  aware  of  the  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  pre- 
sumed that  every  Member  had  it.  I  re- 
spect the  gentleman's  knowledge  and  his 
right  to  object.  In  this  particular  re- 
quest, we  asked  for  unanimous  consent 
to  do  this.  I  thought  It  was  thoroughly 
agreed  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha)  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  I  understood 
was  in  agreement  on  this. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure for  the  committee  to  adopt  one 
amendment  21  to  8  and  another  by  a 
voice  vote  with  no  apparent  opposition 
and  then  without  the  committee  further 
acting  to  even  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  these  amendments  and  to  ca- 
pitulate on  the  committee's  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  before  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

First,  let  me  say  In  view  of  the  activi- 
ty or  the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  already  appropriating  almost 
$13  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  very  well  insist  on 
our  amendment  of  $11  million;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  dear  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  that  the  gentleman  and  I  dis- 
cussed this  proposition  on  the  floor  here 
while  we  were  debating  another  bill  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall. 

The  chairman  did  discuss  it  with  me. 
His  staff  discussed  it  with  the  minority 
staff.  I  had  no  problems  with  it,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  as  I  stated  during  the 
debate  that  I  would  have  found  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  bucking  the 
minority  and  the  majority  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  political  realities  of  the  situation 
of  this  House  being  what  they  are,  I  did 
not  think  it  was  advisable  to  try  the  im- 
possible in  this  particular  instance. 

Now,  maybe  I  was  somewhat  neglectful 
in  my  responsibilities  by  not  polling  each 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee 
on  this,  but  I  did  not.  There  are  some 
Members  that  were  not  aware  of  this,  but 
I  did  discuss  it  with  the  gentleman  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation.  He  under- 
stood what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  under  the 
rules  the  only  way  you  can  withdraw  this 
amendment,  having  been  reported  out  by 
the  committee,  is  to  do  it  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  for  the  record,  the  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct.  The  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  oppose  the  proposed  action 
under  the  circumstances  is  evident.  The 
gentleman  did,  of  course,  discuss  it  with 
me.  If  the  gentleman  recalls,  I  indicated 
that  I  did  not  like  it,  but  I  was  not  going 
to  try  to  be  a  one-man  blockade  in  the 
way  of  it;  but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  an 
unusual  procedure.  I  do  not  agree  with 
it.  but  on  the  other  hand  I  will  not  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion was  written  to  the  Rules  Committee 
chairman  on  February  5  spelling  this  out. 
In  polling  the  committee,  as  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  the  early  colloquy,  I 
never  try  to  poll  the  minority  on  the 
committee.  I  presumed  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  had  cleared  this,  be- 
cause his  staff  had  participated  in  drsift- 
Ing  the  letter  that  went  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  observe  this.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 


any  false  impression,  because  that  letter 
was  delivered  to  my  office  and  I  am  here 
to  admit  that.  When  shown  to  me  by  the 
staff,  I  said,  "OK.  Here  it  is.  I  don't 
agree  with  it,  but  what  can  I  do  about 
It?" 

And  they  said.  "Probably  nothing." 

And  I  said.  "I  think  you're  right." 

I  just  think  it  is  bad  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  object,  but 
let  me  say  that  the  chairman  did  per- 
sonally call  this  to  my  attention.  Ihe 
majority  staff  talked  to  the  minority 
staff.  The  minority  staff  talked  to  me. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  no  responsibility  whatsoever,  in  my 
judgment,  to  poll  the  minority.  That  Is 
my  responsibility. 

Now.  I  did  not  completely  poll  the  mi- 
nority. The  only  person  on  the  minority 
side  I  talked  with  other  than  staff  was 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Maybe  I 
was  remiss  in  some  of  my  responsibilities 
by  not  polling  each  individual  member  of 
the  minority;  but  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  no  obli- 
gation to  do  that.  That  is  my  function 
and  he  is  not  at  fault  for  not  doing  that. 
He  cooperated  with  us  very  well  on  this 
matter.  He  caUed  it  to  my  attention,  and 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  just  thought 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  agree  to  the  gentle- 
man's unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson)? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

PARUAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  propose  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  that  if  this  is  objected  to.  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  amendments 
to  the  bill  remain  part  of  the  bill  and 
would  have  to  be  changed  by  amendment 
from  the  floor  if  anyone  so  desired? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  amendments  in  that  event 
would  have  to  be  presented  and  voted  on 
They  are  not  yet  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
leserving  the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand fully  as  a  result  of  the  discussion 
that  has  just  gone  on  the  situation  in 
which  the  two  committees,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  find 
themselves;  but  the  House  is  not  a  party 
to  that  agreement.  The  reason  we  bring 
legislation  before  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  is  to  work  the  will 
of  the  full  body.  The  gentleman's  com- 
mittee by  a  majority  vote  has  over- 
whelmingly approved  these  amendments. 
D  1330 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  who  does  read  legislation,  no- 
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ticed  that  these  amendments  contained 
significant  improvements,  including  a  1- 
year  authorization  and  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  review  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  EPA.  That  second  provision 
is  one  we  have  adopted  overwhelmingly 
and  repeatedly  on  rollcall  votes.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  pass  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  It  was  reported. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

CX>MMnTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  5, 
after  the  word,  "of:",  strike  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  through  line  7,  and  Insert: 
".  and  $11,000,000  for  the  flecal  year  ending 
September  30.  1980". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BAUMAN  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauman  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  2,  after  line  5,  strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "of"  and  Insert  "and  $12,953,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1980.". 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  conforms  the  bill  to 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  already  pro- 
vided for  this  program,  $12.9  million,  and 
it  limits  it  to  the  current  fiscal  year  so 
that  the  appropriate  authorizing  com- 
mittees can  consider  the  matter  and  act 
on  it  for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, except  that  it  does  Increase 
the  amount  to  meet  the  appropriation 
fl,?ure. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

Did  the  gentleman  indicate  that  this 
is  for  fiscal  year  1981,  or  for  fiscal  year 
1980? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply conformed  the  amendment  to  the 
language  that  is  on  pages  7  and  8,  and 
I  would  increase  the  amount  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1980. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  by  way  of  back- 
ground concerning  the  difficulty  which 
arose  between  the  two  committees  as  a 
result  of  the  jurisdictional  question,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  One  of  the 
generators  of  noise  is  aviation.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation has  jurisdiction  over  aviation. 
One  of  the  aspects  of  noise  control  is  air- 
port noise. 

As  a  result  of  that  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute, there  was  some  difficulty  in  resolv- 


ing what  the  appropriate  scope  of  au- 
thority is.  The  confusion  that  has  arisen 
now  comes  over  the  authorization  for  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 

The  proposal  that  has  been  offered  is 
for  2  years,  and  it  is  a  modest  amount. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  increase  from  the 
1979  authorization,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  in  fact  provide  no  au- 
thorization for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
Therefore,  it  serves  really  no  purpose. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  has 
seen  fit  to  withdraw  the  amendments 
that  it  offered,  and  I  would  ask  for  the 
support  of  this  body  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal so  that  we  can  go  forward  with 
adequate  planning  in  EPA. 

The  gentleman's  concern  and  the  con- 
cern of  others  is  that  EPA  has  not  fully 
thought  through  its  priorities  in  the  past. 
Our  committee  was  aware  of  that  criti- 
cism and  accordingly  provided  a  2-year 
authorization,  as  well  as  directions  to 
EPA  to  come  up  with  a  proposal  for  a 
5-year  plan  ordering  its  priorities  so  that 
we  can  exercise  appropriate  oversight 
over  EPA. 

As  was  indicated  in  my  preliminary 
comments,  we  are  starting  to  exercise 
that  oversight  in  a  number  of  specific 
areas,  including  regulations  in  regard  to 
airport  noise.  Those  things  are  being 
done,  and  in  effect  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  do  wiU  be  to  preclude 
our  committee  from  effecting  that  ap- 
propriate oversight. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment  so  we  can  go 
forward  with  our  appropriate  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
understand  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  my  amendment  would  preclude  ef- 
fective oversight.  The  gentleman  can  call 
a  hearing  any  time  he  wants  and  bring  In 
the  EPA  witnesses  and  exercise  oversight. 
All  I  do  by  my  amendment  is  to  limit  the 
authority  to  the  1  year  for  which  funds 
have  already  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
are  doing  is  providing  adequate  funds  for 
a  2-year  program.  Directing  our  atten- 
tion to  the  other  portions  of  the  bill,  we 
are  asking  EPA  to  provide  certain  plan- 
ning statements  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  Congress  and  to  provide  reports  on 
their  priorities.  This  1-year  authoriza- 
tion will  In  fact  preclude  and  inhibit  EPA 
from  going  forward  with  the  other  re- 
sponsibilities with  which  we  are  charging 
them. 

If  in  fact  we  are  directing  the  listing  of 
priorities  by  EPA.  we  have  to  provide 
them  with  the  resources  to  do  that  so 
that  we  can  monitor  and  oversee  what  it 
is  they  are  reporting  back  to  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  has  looked 
at  this  matter  since  the  passage  of  H.R. 


2440.  We  decided  to  reconsider  our  action 
and  as  I  stated  earlier,  there  was  an 
agreement  within  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  that 
we  draft  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  stating  our  new  position. 

That  letter  was  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  February  5.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  this  position  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  or  when  the  rule  was 
considered  here  earlier. 

We  are  well  into  fiscal  year  1980  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
necessary  planning  time  to  the  EPA  peo- 
ple. I  do  beUeve  that  we  should  stay  with 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981.  The  $12.9  million  has  been 
made  available  for  1980.  and  as  I  stated, 
fiscal  year  1980  is  almost  hfilfway 
through.  This  would  leave  us  a  very  short 
time  to  accomplish  the  objective  to  take 
care  of  1980  and  1981. 

Personally,  speaking  for  myself  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  I  am  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  would  ask 
for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  .  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  Include  for  the 
Record  the  letter  of  February  5  pre- 
viously referred  to  frewn  myself  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee: 

Pbbruart  6,  1980. 
Hon.  Richard  Bollinc, 
Chairman.  Committee  em  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
Rules  Committee  will  meet  today  to  consider 
H.R.  3996,  a  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  to  carry  out  Its  responsibUitles  under 
the  Noise  Control  Act  tor  flacal  yean  1980 
and  1981. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  legislative  jurlsdlctton 
over  the  subject  of  civil  aviation  in  general 
and  aircraft  noise  In  particular.  ConaUtent 
with  this  Jurisdiction.  H.R.  3996,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  EPA  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  (which  Includes  aviation  noise)  for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  was  sequentially 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  after  that  legislation 
had  been  favorably  reported  by  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  3996  au- 
thorizes appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$16  million  for  FT  80  and  81  for  the  EPA  to 
carry  out  Its  Noise  Control  Act  authority, 
requires  EPA  to  submit  a  five-year  plan  for 
carrying  out  this  authority,  and  also  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prepare 
a  study  on  the  Impact  of  implementing  rail- 
road noise  abatement  regulations.  Because 
of  serious  questions  about  the  viability  of 
EPA's  noise  control  program  as  It  relates  to 
aviation,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  reduced  the  agency's 
authorization  for  this  program  to  $11  mil- 
lion and  limited  It  to  FT  80  only.  In  addi- 
tion, it  also  provided  for  a  legislative  veto 
of  EPA's  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act. 

Despite  these  legitimate  concerns,  I  believe 
that  recent  events  require  a  reassessment  of 
the  Committee's  position.  As  you  know,  the 
House  recently  passed  the  conference  report 
for  H.R.  3942,  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act.  In  this  legislation,  EPA  was 
given  additional  responsibilities  with  respect 
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to  avlAtlon  nolae.  Additionally,  Congress  has 
recently  enacted  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  EPA's  noise  control  program  for 
fiscal  1980,  PL  96-103,  and  the  appropria- 
tion level  exceeds  the  authorization  level  In 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee bill.  In  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  the  Public  Worlcs  Committee  would  no 
longer  oppose  authorization  of  a  two-year 
orofpram  at  a  level  of  916  million  a  year. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee does  not  plan  to  testify  at  today's 
Rules  Committee  deliberations.  In  addition, 
when  this  bill  comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the 
House  floor,  I  Intend  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  amendments  be 
withdrawn. 

Naturally,  this  action  In  no  way  affects 
the  Jtirlsdlction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  over  the  EPA's 
authority  under  the  Noise  Control  Act. 
Hearings  held  by  our  Committee  caused  our 
members  to  question  whether  some  of  the 
EPA's  transportation  noise  activities  repre- 
sent an  unnecessary  duplication  of  respon- 
sibilities of  other  agencies;  whether  some  of 
EPA's  transportation  noise  control  respon- 
sibilities could  be  more  effectively  carried 
out  by  other  agencies;  and  whether  EPA  has 
participated  vigorously  in  PAA's  regulatory 
assignments.  If  these  problems  persist  in  the 
future,  the  Committee  will  not  hesitate  to 
exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Habolo  T.  (Bizz)   Johnson, 

Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauhan)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  wsis  refused. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division    (demanded    by    Mr.    Bauman) 
there  were — ayes  13;  noes  26. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  Fifty-eight  Members  are  present, 
an  InsufBcient  number.  A  quorum  is  not 
present.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXin,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within  which 
a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  47 J 

Abdnor 

Badham 

Bennett 

Addaibbo 

Bafails 

Bereuter 

Akaka 

BaUer 

Bethtme 

Alborta 

Baldus 

Bevlll 

Ambro 

Barnard 

Blaggi 

Annunzlo 

Bamea 

Blngbam 

Anthony 

BaunuMi 

Boega 

ApplegBte 

Beard,  R.I. 

Boland 

Archer 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Boiling 

Ashley 

Bedell 

Boner 

Atkinson 

Bellenson 

Bonlor 

AuCoin 

Benjamin 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Hagedorn 

Ottlnger 

Bowen 

Hall,  Ohio 

Panetta 

Brademas 

Hall,  Tex. 

Pashayon 

Breaux 

HBmUtnn 

Patten 

BrlnkJey 

Hammer- 

Patterson 

Biodhead 

scbmldt 

Paul 

Broomfleld 

Hance 

Pease 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Harkln 

Pepper 

Brown,  Ohio 

HarrU 

Perkins 

BroyhUl 

Harataa 

Peyaer 

Buchanan 

Hawkins 

Porter 

BurgeiieT 

Heckler 

Preyer 

Burlison 

Heftel 

Price 

Burton,  John 

Hlgbtower 

PurseU 

Burton,  Phillip  Hillts 

Quayle 

Butler 

Hlnsnn 

QuiUen 

Byron 

HoUand 

RAhall 

Campbell 

Hollenbeck 

Rallsback 

Oamey 

Holt 

Bangel 

Can- 

Holtzman 

Ratchford 

Carter 

Hopkins 

Reg\ila 

Cheney 

Howard 

Reuss 

Clausen 

Hubbard 

Richmond 

Clay 

Huckaby 

Rlnaldo 

Cleveland 

Hughes 

Robinson 

Cllnger 

Hutto 

Rodlno 

Coelbo 

Hyde 

Roe 

Coleman 

Ireland 

Rose 

Collins,  ni. 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowikl 

Conable 

Jeffries 

Roth 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Rouaaelot 

Conyers 

Johnson.  Oallf 

Roybal 

Cotter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Royer 

CoughJln 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Runnels 

Courter 

Kastenmeter 

Sabo 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kazen 

Santlnl 

Crane,  PhUlp 

Kelly 

Sawyer 

Daniel,  Den 

Kemp 

Schroeder 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

KUdee 

Schulze 

Daniel  son 

Kindness 

Sebellus 

Donnemeyer 

Kogovsek 

Selberiing 

Daachle 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Davis.  Mich. 

lAFaloe 

SbBinnon 

de  la  Oerza 

Lagomordno 

Sharp 

Deckord 

Leach.  Iowa 

Shelby 

Dell  urns 

Leath,  Tex. 

Shuinway 

Derrick 

Lee 

Shuster 

Derwlnskl 

Lehman 

Slack 

Devlne 

Leland 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dickinson 

Levi  tea 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Dicks 

Lewis 

Snowe 

Dixon 

Livingston 

Snyder 

Dodd 

Uojrd 

Solarz 

Donnelly 

Loefller 

Solomon 

Dougherty 

Long.  Md. 

Spellman 

Downey 

Lott 

St  Oermaln 

Drlnan 

Lowry 

Stack 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Luken 

Staggers 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lundlne 

Stangeland 

itariy 

Lungren 

Stanton 

Eckhardt 

McClory 

Stark 

Edgar 

McCormack 

Steed 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McOade 

Stenliolm 

Emery 

McDonald 

Stewart 

English 

McHugh 

Stockman 

Erdahl 

McKay 

Stokes 

Ertel 

Maguire 

Stratton 

Evans,  Del. 

Mark«y 

Studds 

Ev&ns,  Oa. 

Marks 

Stump 

Evans,  Ind. 

Martin 

Swift 

Pary 

Mati\U 

Synar 

Pasoell 

Mattojc 

Tauk« 

Penwlck 

Mavroulea 

Taylor 

Ferrsro 

Bdazzoll 

Thomas 

Fisher 

Mica 

Thompson 

Fithian 

Michel 

Traxler 

Fllppo 

Mikulskl 

Trible 

Plorlo 

MUler,  Caaif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Foley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Vento 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mlnlsh 

Volkmer 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Walgren 

Porsythe 

Moakley 

Wampler 

Fountain 

Moffett 

Waitklns 

Fowler 

Molloban 

Weaver 

Frost 

Montgomery 

Weiss 

Puqua 

Moore 

Whltehurst 

Oardo* 

Moorhead, 

WhiUey 

Gephardt 

Calif. 

Whlttaker 

Oilman 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Whltten 

Olngrlch 

Mottl 

Williams.  Mont 

Qinn 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Oil  ck  man 

Murtha 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ooodllng 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Oore 

Natcher 

Wtan 

Oradlaon 

Neal 

Wlrth 

Oramm 

Nedzl 

Wolff 

Oraaatoy 

Nelson 

Woipe 

Oray 

Nichols 

Wylie 

Oreen 

Nowak 

Tates 

Oriabam 

O'Brien 

Yatron 

auarinl 

Oakar 

Young,  Fla. 

Gudger 

Oberstar 

Young,  Mo. 

Ouyer 

Obey 

Zablocki 

D  1350 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred  and 

forty-six    Members    have    answered   to 

their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 

the  Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED    TOTE 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  for  a  recorded  vote.  Five  min- 
utes will  be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  150.  noes  205. 
not  voting  78,  as  follows : 
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[Roll  No.  48] 

AYES— 160 

Abdnor 

Fuqua 

Nelaon 

Applegate 

Ga«yd06 

Nichols 

Archer 

Gingrich 

O'Brien 

Atkinson 

Goodling 

PasbayBin 

Badham 

Gradlson 

Paul 

Bojlalis 

Gramm. 

Preyer 

Barnard 

Grass!  ey 

PurseU 

Bauman 

Green 

Quayle 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Orisbam 

QuUlen 

Benjamin 

Gudger 

R&Usback 

Bennett 

Guyea- 

Regula 

Bereuter 

Hagedorn 

Robinson 

Bethune 

Hall,  Tex. 

Roth 

BevUl 

Hammer- 

Rousselot 

Bouquard 

schmldt 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Hlghtower 

Santlnl 

Broomfleld 

HUlls 

Sawyer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hlnaon 

Schulze 

BroyhUl 

Holt 

Sebellus 

Buchanan 

Ichord 

Sensenbrennei 

Butler 

Ireland 

Sharp 

Byron 

Jacobs 

Shelby 

Campbell 

Jeffries 

Shi«nway 

Cheney 

JenlUna 

Slack 

Cllnger 

Jones,  Okie. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

OolenuLn 

Kazen 

Sivowe 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kelly 

Snyder 

Conable 

Kindness 

Solomon 

Coughlln 

Kramer 

Stangeland 

Courter 

Lagomatsino 

Stanton 

Crane,  Daniel 

Leach,  Iowa 

Steed 

Crane.  Philip 

Leath,  Tex. 

Stenholm 

Daniel,  Dan 

Livingston 

Stockman 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Loeffler 

Stratton 

Dannemeyer 

Long,  Md. 

Stump 

Davis.  Mich. 

Lott 

Tauke 

de  la  Garza 

Luken 

Taylor 

Derwlnskl 

Lungren 

Thocnaa 

Devlne 

McClory 

Trible 

Dickinson 

McDonald 

Wampler 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

MarUn 

WatkJns 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mathia 

Whltehurst 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

WhiUey 

ESnery 

Montgomery 

Whlttaker 

English 

Moore 

Whltten 

Evans.  Dei. 

Moorhead, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evans,  Ind. 

Calif. 

Winn 

Penwlck 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Wylla 

Fllppo 

MurtJm 

Yatron 

Porsythe 

Myers,  Ind. 

Young,  Fia. 

Fountain 

Neal 
NOES— 206 

Addabbo 

Burlison 

Drlnasi 

AkakA 

Burton,  John 

Early 

Albosta 

Burton,  PhUlip  Eckhardt 

Ambro 

Carney 

Edgar 

Annunzlo 

Carr 

Erdahl 

Anthony 

Carter 

Ertel 

Ashley 

Cblsholm 

Evans,  Ga. 

AuOoin 

Clausen 

Fary 

BaUey 

Clay 

Fascell 

Baldua 

Cleveland 

Ferraro 

Barnes 

Coelho 

PUher 

Beard,  R.I. 

Collins,  ni. 

Flthton 

BedeU 

Conte 

Plorlo 

Bellenson 

Conyers 

Foley 

Blaggi 

Cotter 

Ford,  Mich. 

D' Amours 

Ford,  Temn. 

Boggs 

Deiulelson 

Fowler 

Boland 

Daschle 

Frost 

Boiling 

Deckard 

Gephardt 

Boner 

Dell  urns 

Oilman 

Bonlor 

Derrick 

Glnn 

Bonker 

Dicks 

Glickman 

Bowon 

Dlngell 

Gonzales 

Brademas 

Dixon 

Gor* 

Breaux 

Dodd 

Gray 

Brodhead 

Donnelly 

Guarint 

Brown,  Oalif. 

Dougherty 

Hall,  Ohio 

Burgener 

Downey 

HamUton 

Hance 

Marks 

Rosenthal 

Harkln 

Mauui 

Rostenkowskl 

Harris 

Mattox 

Roybal 

Harsha 

MavToules 

Royer 

Hawkins 

Mazzoli 

Sabo 

Heckler 

Mica 

Schroeder 

Heftel 

Mikulskl 

Sedberilng 

Holland 

Miller.  Calif. 

Shannon 

Hollenbeck 

Miller,  Ohio 

Shuster 

Holtzman 

Mlnlsh 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hopkins 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Soierz 

Howard 

Moakley 

Spellman 

Hubbard 

Moffett 

St  Germain 

Huckaby 

Moiiohan 

StACk 

Hughes 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Staggers 

Hutto 

Mottl 

Stark 

Hyde 

Natcher 

Stewart 

Jeffords 

Nedzl 

Stokes 

Jenrette 

Nowak 

Studds 

Johnson,  Oallf 

Oakar 

Swift 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Oberstar 

Synar 

Kaistenmeler 

Obey 

Thompson 

Kemp 

Ottlnger 

TiBoder 

KUdee 

Panetta 

Vander  Jagt 

Kogovsek 

Patten 

Vento 

LaPalce 

Patterson 

Volluner 

Lee 

Pease 

Walgren 

Lehman 

Pepper 

Weaver 

Leland 

Perkins 

Wedaa 

Levltas 

Peyser 

Williams,  Mont 

Lewis 

Porter 

WUliams,  Ohio 

Uoyd 

Price 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Lowry 

Raball 

Wlrth 

Lundlne 

Rangel 

Wolff 

McCoimack 

Ratchford 

Woipe 

McDade 

Reuss 

Wydler 

McHugh 

Richmond 

Yates 

McKay 

Rinaldo 

Young,  Mo. 

McKlnney 

Rodlno 

Zablocki 

Maguire 

Roe 

Markey 

Rose 

NOT  VOTINQ— 78 

Alexander 

Gibbons 

Pickle 

Anderson, 

GoldwBter 

Prltchard 

Oallf. 

Hanley 

Rhodes 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hansen 

Ritter 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hefner 

Roberts 

Andrews, 

Horton 

Rudd 

N.  Dak. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Russo 

Asbbrook 

Jones,  N.C. 

Satterfle'id 

Aspln 

Koetmayer 

Scheuer 

Blanchard 

Latta 

Simon 

Brooks 

Leach,  lA. 

Skelton 

Cavanaugh 

Lederer 

Spenoe 

Chappell 

Lent 

Symma 

Corcoran 

Long,  La. 

Treen 

Gorman 

Lujan 

Udall 

D.ivls.  S.C. 

McC:o3ke>- 

Ullman 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Van  Doerlln 

Doman 

Madlgan 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  Calif 

Marten  ee 

Walker 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Marriott 

Waxman 

Elrlenbom 

Mlneta 

White 

Pazlo 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

WUaon.  C.  H. 

Pindley 

Murphy.  111. 

Wright 

FUh 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Prenzel 

Myers,  Pa. 

Young,  Alaska 

Garcia 

Nolan 

Zeferettl 

Qialmo 

Petri 

ni4oo 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Mineta  against. 

Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  Fazio  against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for,  with  Mr.  Zeferettl  against. 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  for,  with  Mr.  Lent  against. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
DAVIS  of  Michigan  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

coMMrrrEE  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  simultaneously  with  promul- 
gation or  repromulgation  of  any  rule  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  under  au- 
thority of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
rule  shall  not  become  effective,  If — 

(A)  within  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt 
a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That 
Congress  disapproves  the  rule  promulgated 
by  the  Enviromnental  Protection  Agency 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  ,  which 
rule  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on 

.",  the  blank  spaces  therein  being  ap- 
propriately filled;  or 

(B)  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  one  House  of  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  resolution  to  the  other  House,  and  such 
resolution  is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
House  within  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such  trans- 
mittal. 

(b)  If ,  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  a  rule,  no  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  has  reported  or 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the 
rule  and  neither  House  has  adopted  such  a 
resolution,  the  rule  may  go  Into  effect  Im- 
mediately. If,  within  such  sixty  calendar 
days,  such  a  committee  has  reported  or  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution,  or  either  House  has  adopted 
such  a  resolution,  the  rule  may  go  into  effect 
not  sooner  than  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such  rule  Is 
prescribed  unless  disapproved  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  thirty,  sixty, 
and  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

(d)  Congressional  Inaction  on,  or  rejection 
of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"rule"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  any 
rule,  promulgation,  principle,  standard,  or 
procedure,  or  any  part  thereof. 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  light  of  the  fact  we  have  better  at- 
tendance than  we  had  earlier  on,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  that  this  amend- 
ment was  an  amendment  that  was 
initially  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  smd  Transportation  and 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  has 
asked  to  have  the  amendemnt  withdrawn 


by  unanimous  consent.  There  was  objec- 
tion, and  we  are  now  in  the  unusual 
situation  of  having  an  amendment 
that  was  put  forth  by  a  committee  and 
that  committee  no  longer  is  seeking  to 
have  that  amendment  considered  by  the 
House;  yet.  the  amendment  is  before  us 
anjrway. 

In  effect,  what  the  amendment  does  Is 
provide  for  a  legislative  veto  of  all  reg- 
ulations issued  by  EPA  in  its  capacity  as 
the  administering  agency  dealing  with 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  This 
amendment  is  not  needed  because  our 
committee  has  done  everything  possible 
to  attempt  to  exercise  the  appropriate 
control  over  EPA  with  regard  to  the 
Noise  Control  Act  and.  in  fact,  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  we  have  charged  EPA 
with  the  responsibility  of  reporting  to 
the  Congress  its  5-year  plan  for  priori- 
ties as  to  where  Its  resources  will  go  and 
where  its  efforts  will  be  directed. 
D  1410 

That  plan  is  to  be  reported  back 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  We  have 
charged  DOT  and  EPA  with  reporting  to 
us  on  the  cost  effectiveness  of  proposed 
regulations  dealing  with  railroad  noise. 

In  essence.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  is  that  our  committee 
has  done  everything  possible  and  coti- 
tinues  to  do  everything  possible  to  make 
EPA  accountable  to  this  Congress. 
Therefore  we  are  avoiding  the  constitu- 
tional questions  that  are  associated  with 
a  legislative  veto,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  getting  the  beneficial  result  of 
having  full  accountability.  We  have  a 
well-thought-out  proposal  that  does  pro- 
vide the  maximum  accountability  <mi  the 
part  of  EPA  to  this  Congress,  and  ac- 
cordingly regard  this  amendment  as  of 
no  consequence  and  would  ask  for  Its 
defeat. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  we  are  about  to  vote  on  was 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation to  give  the  Congress  the  right 
to  review  and,  if  necessary,  to  veto  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  under  its  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation.  If  the  amend- 
ment had  failed  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  committee,  it  would  have  been  my 
purpose  to  have  offered  it  as  a  separate 
amendment  on  the  floor  so  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  regulations  and 
rules  which  become  law,  in  effect,  should 
be  written  ultimately  by  unelected  bu- 
reaucrats or  by  the  elected  Congress  ac- 
countable to  the  public. 

Now,  If  the  committee  amendment  is 
not  accepted  at  this  point,  then  It  will 
not  be  in  order  for  this  amendment  to  be 
offered  again  because  it  will  be  identical 
in  form  to  that  which  has  been  ad(4>ted 
on  numerous  occasions  by  this  body. 
Consequently,  I  would  urge  that  the 
Members  of  this  Commitee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  approve, 
vote  for  the  committee  amendment  so 
that  the  consistent  position  of  this  body, 
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the  body  that  represents  the  people  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  country, 
will  remain  accountable  to  them  for 
those  laws — called  regiilations — which 
determine   their   lives   and   livelihood. 

It  is  just  a  simple  question  of  who  is 
going  to  make  the  laws  in  this  Nation. 
the  unelected  bureaucrats  or  the  elected 
Congress  accountable  to  the  people. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  almost  the 
father  of  the  legislative  veto  because  of 
his  interest  in  this  area  in  recent  years. 
Is  this  not  a  similar  or  almost  identical 
provision  to  that  we  have  adopted  by 
overwhelming  rollcall  votes  on  many, 
many  occasions,  and  to  many,  many 
programs  already  in  existence? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  This  is  identical  to  the 
same  provision  this  body  has  adopted  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  it  would  be  mischievous 
for  this  House  not  to  again  overwhelm- 
ingly endorse  this  position,  because  we 
are  soon  going  to  be  in  conference  with 
the  other  body  on  a  very  important 
amendment  identical  to  this  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  If  we  do  not 
stand  firm  now,  I  assure  you,  they  will 
use  this  as  a  means  to  try  to  strip  this 
veto  provision  off  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  bill.  Therefore,  I  urge  and  I 
plead  with  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
stand  fast,  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
the  people;  that  we,  as  elected  oflBcials, 
and  not  imelected  bureaucrats,  have  the 
final  say-so  in  the  laws  that  affect  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
take  the  floor  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment because  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  supported  him  in  commit- 
tee and  a  number  of  times  on  the  floor  on 
it,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
clarify  my  position  on  this  procedure  at 
this  time. 

This  legislation  was  sequentially  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  There  was  great 
concern  in  our  committee  about  juris- 
diction and  overlapping  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  two  conimittees,  and  whether 
or  not  that  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
would  lose  some  of  its  jurisdiction  in  the 
area  of  noise  pollution  control,  partic- 
ularly as  that  subject  applies  to  the  air- 
ways and  transportation. 

Having  passed  the  aviation  noise 
abatement  conference  report  last  week 
in  the  House,  that  having  gotten  out 
of  the  way,  and  our  committee  having 
been  assured  that  there  was  no  attempt 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  infringe  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  I  felt  it  was 
proper  now  to  withdraw  any  amend- 
ments we  had  made  to  this  particular 


bill.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  withdraw  our  amendments  and  let 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  proceed  with  their  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee. 

The  real  issue  here  started  as  a  juris- 
dictional dispute.  It  develops  that  now 
there  is  none.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  now  seeking  to  drop  our  amend- 
ments, and  I  wanted  the  House  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  before  working 
its  will. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
reinforce  the  point,  there  is  not  any 
question  about  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  Commerce  Committee  jurisdictions 
squabble  just  involved  aviation.  How- 
ever, the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  has 
jurisdiction  over  other  generators  of 
noise  such  as  railroads,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
makes  no  claim  with  respect  to  those 
other  areas. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
makes  no  claim  as  to  jurisdiction  over 
railroad  noise. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  ,  who 
is  the  father  of  all  of  the  provisions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  what  is  called  the  legis- 
lative veto,  has  said  that  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  would  in  some  way  af- 
fect the  bill  concerning  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  now  before  a  con- 
ference committee. 

The  issue  involved  here  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent issue  than  that  concerning  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  author- 
ity given  to  the  agency  with  respect  to 
noise  abatement  is  a  narrowly  specified 
authority,  an  authority  which  is  being 
watched  and  controlled  by  the  commit- 
tee which  is  dealing  with  that  particular 
subject  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authority  is 
an  extremely  general  authority. 

Now,  I  think  as  Members  here  know, 
I  have  generally  opposed  the  legislative 
veto,  but  if  there  is  an  argument  for  the 
legislative  veto,  it  would  be  with  respect 
to  an  authority  that  Is  as  broad  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  authority. 
That  authority  arises  under  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and 
permits  rulemaking  in  any  areas  which 
will  promote  preventing  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive practices.  It  is  practically  as  wide 
as  the  jurisdictional  mandate  of  Con- 
gress in  that  area. 

The  authority  here  granted  is  a  nar- 
row authority  which  is  defined  and  lim- 
ited to  only  the  question  of  abatement  of 
noise  under  circumstances  delineated  in 
the  statute. 

□  1420 

Now,  it  may  be  said  ad  nauseum  that 
faceless  bureaucrats  make  law.  In  some 


instances  they  may,  if  we  are  so  careless 
in  our  legislation  in  Congress  as  to  grant 
a  wide  and  unlimited  delegation  of  au- 
thority, but  that  has  not  been  done  in 
the  act  here  before  us.  It  would  be  inap- 
propriate, even  if  one  believes  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be 
stemmed  in  its  broad  authority,  to  apply 
the  same  rule  to  this  bill.  Certainly  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  deal 
with  this  subject  matter  are  not  im- 
elected bureaucrats;  they  are  persons 
concerned  with  whether  or  not  the  defi- 
nition narrowly  drawn  for  a  specific 
matter  is  being  carried  out.  That  is  the 
function  of  oversight  in  this  Congress. 
We  WiU  not  correct  Congress  indiffer- 
ence to  its  oversight  fimction — and  I 
think  Congress  is  subject  to  some  criti- 
cism on  this  score — if  we  simply  attach 
a  yo-yo  string  to  broadly  delegated  au- 
thority so  we  can  pretend  that  we  are 
able  to  pull  it  back.  We  are  not  very 
likely  to  pull  it  back  in  the  first  place, 
but  the  way  to  guard  our  prerogative  is 
precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  is  op- 
erating in  exercising  the  closest  of  sur- 
veillance, scrutiny,  and  oversight  of  the 
subject  matter  under  his  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
event  that  the  committee  amendment  is 
not  agreed  to,  would  it  then  be  in  order 
for  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  or  any 
other  Member  to  offer  the  same  amend- 
ment at  some  other  point  in  these 
proceedings? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  identical 
amendment  could  not  again  be  offered. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  only  opportunity 
we  would  then  have  to  vote,  if  this  legis- 
lative veto  amendment  is  in  the  bill,  is 
at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  the  Public  Works 
Committee  amendment,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Levitas)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  44. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  253,  noes  103, 
not  voting  77,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  40] 

AYES— 263 

Abdnor 

Bailey 

Boner 

Addabbo 

Barnard 

Bonker 

AkAka 

Bauman 

Bouquard 

Albosta 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bo  wen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Beard,  Tenu. 

Breaux 

Anthony 

Benjamin 

BrlnUey 

Applegate 

Bennett 

Broomfleld 

Archer 

Bereuter 

Brown,  Ohio 

Atkinson 

Bethune 

Broyhin 

AuColn 

BevlU 

Buchanan 

Bad ham 

Boggs 

Burgener 

Bafalls 

Boland 

Butler 
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Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
dinger 
Coleman 
CoUlns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del . 
Evans.  Oa. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fen  wick 
Fisher 
Pithian 
Flippo 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gllman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Olickman 
Goldwater 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Orlsham 
Guarini 
Qudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 


Ambro 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chlsholm 

aay 

Coelho 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Oonyers 

Danielson 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Downey 

Drinan 


Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hiliis 

Hinson 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKay 

McKinney 

Marks 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
M^ers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 

NOES— 103 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Pary 

Fascell 

Perraro 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Lloyd 

Lowry 

Lundine 

McCormack 

McHugh 

Maguire 

Markey 

MaUul 


O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Porter 

Preyer 

Pursell 

Quayle 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Roth 

Rouaselot 

Royer 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slack 

anlth,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenbolm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Stark 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 


Thompson 

Vento 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weiss 


WUliams,  Mont. 

Wlrth 

Yates 


Mavroules 

Mikulski 

MUler,  Calif. 

Minlsb 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Nowak 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 


NOT  VOTma — 77 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Blanchard 
Brooks 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Davis,  S.C. 
Diggs 
Dornan 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Fazio 
Plndley 
FUh 
Garcia 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 


Goodling 

Hansen 

Hefner 

Horton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kelly 

Kostmayer 

Latta 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mlneta 

MitcheU,  NY. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nolan 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pritchard 


Rhodes 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Satterfleld 

Simon 

Skelton 

Speace 

Sytnms 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Waxman 

White 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young,  Alaska 

Zeferettl 


ni44o 

Mrs.  HECKLER  changed  her  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  addi- 
tional amendments?  If  not,  imder  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Chairman  of  the  Ccwnmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3995)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  for  the 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  560,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  CcMnmittee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that,  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  288,  nays,  70, 
not  voting  75,  as  follows : 


[RoU  No. 

60] 

YEAS— 288 

Addabbo 

Bedell 

Bonker 

Albosta 

Bellenson 

Bouquard 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Benjamin 

Bo  wen 

Annunzio 

Bennett 

Brademas 

Ashley 

Bereuter 

Breaux 

Atkinson 

Bevlll 

Brinkley 

AuColn 

Blaggi 

Brodhead 

Bafalis 

Bingham 

Broomfield 

Bailey 

Boggs 

Brown,  Calif 

Baldus 

Boland 

Brown,  Ohio 

Barnes 

Boiling 

BroyhUl 

Beard.  R.I. 

Boner 

Buchanan 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bonior 

Burgener 

Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
ChUholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich. 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Dicks 
DlngeU 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Ferraro 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Flippo 
Florlo 
Foley 

Pord.  Mich. 
Pord.  Tenn. 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Olickman 
Goldwater 
Oonzalez 
Gore 
Oradlson 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Orlsham 
Guarlnl 
Oudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hanley 


Abdnor 
Akaka 

Ambro 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Bethune 

Campbell 

Cheney 

OolUna,  Tex. 

Coulter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 


Harkln 

Harris 

Haraba 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HUlls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Mathls 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

kCollohan 

Mbore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  NY. 
Murtha 
Myers,  ind. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Patten 

NATS— 70 

Devlne 
Dickinson 
Evans,  Ind. 
Penwlck 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Olngrlch 
Oramm 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hance 
Hlnaon 
Holt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenrette 
Jones.  Okla. 


Patterwm 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyaer 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

PurieU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

B«g\da 

Reus* 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

SUrk 

Ste«d 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trtble 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Wearer 

Welas 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WiUlams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Kindness 

Kramer 

Leath,  Tex. 

Loener 

Lott 

Lungren 

McDonald 

Martin 

Bfichel 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Neal 

O'Brien 

Pashayan 

Paul 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rose 

Rouaselot 


.rf  /n        -1  rk  a/\ 
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Runnels 

Snyder 

Stump 

Shvunway 

Solomon 

Taylor 

Shuster 

Stangeland 

Thomas 

Slack 

Stenbolm 

Watklns 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Stockman 

NOT  VOTINO— 76 

Alexander 

Goodllng 

Prltchard 

Anderson, 

Hansen 

Quayle 

Calif. 

Hefner 

Rhodes 

Anderson,  ni. 

Horton 

Rltter 

Andrews, 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Roberts 

N.  Dak. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Rudd 

Asbbrook 

Kelly 

Russo 

Aspln 

Kostmayer 

Satterfleld 

Blanchard 

Latta 

Simon 

Brooks 

Leach,  La. 

Skelton 

Cavanaugh 

Lederer 

Spence 

Cbappell 

Lent 

Symms 

Corcoran 

Long,  La. 

Treen 

Corman 

Lujan 

Udall 

Davis,  B.C. 

McCloskey 

Ullman 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlln 

Dornan 

Madlgan 

Vanlk 

Etiwards.  Calif 

Marie  nee 

Walker 

Edwards,  Okla. 

tfaniott 

Waxman 

Erlenbom 

tflneta 

White 

Fazio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

WUaon,  C.  H. 

Flndley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wright 

Pish 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wyatt 

Garcia 

Nolan 

Toung,  Alaska 

Glalmo 

Petri 

Zeferettl 

Gibbons 

Pickle 

ANNOUNCEMENT   BT    THE   SPEAKCS 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  announces 
that  following  this  rollcall,  the  House 
Will  take  up  only  the  rule  on  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  so  that  the  House 
consider  the  bill  tomorrow  and  go  to 
completion  of  the  bill  or  3  o'clock;  upon 
conclusion  of  the  debate  and  the  vote 
on  the  rule,  the  business  of  the  day  will 
have  been  completed. 

D  1450 

l^e  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lederer  for,  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh 
against. 

Mr.  Mlneta  for,  with  Mr.  Chappell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Blr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  wltb  Mr.  Anderson  of 
nilnols. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Latta. 

1^.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr. 
Marlenee. 

BCr.  Dlggs  wltb  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  MltcheU  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

tSr.  Wblt«  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Bir.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Bulr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

1ST.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Kostmayer  with  Mr.  Hansen. 


Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER,  Mr.  DAN^fEMEYER, 
and  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

D  1500 

CENEBAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
NTTNzio).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  frcHn  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1144) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Quiet 
Communities  Act  for  the  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1144 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  be  amended 
to  read,  "This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Quiet 
Communities  Act' ". 

Sec.  2.  All  references  In  other  laws  to  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1072  be  deemed  to  be 
references  to  the  Quiet  Oommimltles  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  19  of  the  Quiet  Com- 
munities Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 
";  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980;  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental protection  Agency  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1,  1980,  a  five-year  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  authorities  under  the  Quiet  Com- 
munities Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  plan  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  "the  five-year  plan") 
shall  set  forth  In  detail  the  objectives  of  each 
program  and  other  activity  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Administrator  under  the 
Quiet  Communities  Act  during  the  five-year 
period  beginning  October  1,  1980. 

(2)  The  five-year  plan  shall  specify  the 
relative  priorities  among  the  various  pro- 
grams and  other  categories  of  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  unr^ertaken  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the  Quiet 
Communities  Act,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  annual  levels  of  funding 
which  the  Administrator  proposes  to  allocate 
to  each  such  program  or  other  category. 

(3)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
schedule  or  timetable  of  specific  actions  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator 
during  the  five-year  period  In  order  to  attain 
the  objectives  referred  to  In  paragraph  (I). 
Such  schedule  or  timetable  shall  Include 
deadlines  for  the  Interim  goals  necessary  to 
attain  such  objectives. 


(4)  The  five-year  plan  shall  be  developed  In 
consultation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  shall  identify  (A)  specific  actions 
and  programs  which  may  be  undertaken  by 
such  governments  to  control  noise  under  the 
Quiet  Communities  Act  or  possible  modifi- 
cation thereof  and  (B)  levels  of  funding  nec- 
essary to  Implement  such  actions  or 
programs. 

(0)  (1)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
separate  portion  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  Administrator's  research  objec- 
tives respecting  the  health  aspects  of  noise 
for  such  five-year  period, 

(B)  the  relative  priorities  among  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  research  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator 
or  other  Federal  agencies  for  purposes  of  the 
noise  control  programs  (together  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  annual  levels  of 
funding  which  the  Administrator  proposes  to 
allocate  to  each  such  category),  and 

(C)  a  schedule  or  timetable  of  research 
activity  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Administrator  or  other  Federal  agencies  dur- 
ing such  five-year  period  In  order  to  attain 
such  research  objectives. 

The  schedule  or  timetable  required  under 
subparagraph  (C)  shall  Include  deadlines  for 
the  Interim  goals  necessary  to  attain  the  re- 
search objectives. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  five-year  plan  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  research  elements  of 
the  plan  referred  to  In  such  paragraph  and 
the  other  elements  of  the  plan  described  In 
subsection  (a) . 

(d)  The  five-year  plan  shall  also  contain 
a  separate  portion  on  aircraft  and  airport 
noise  conducted  and  reported  In  accordance 
with  section  7(a)  of  the  Quiet  Communities 
Act. 

(e)  A  revision  of  the  five-year  plan  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  Administrator  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31  of  1981  and  each  two  years  thereafter. 
Each  such  revision  shall  set  forth  the  Infor- 
mation described  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
for  the  five-year  period  following  the  date 
of  submission  of  the  revision. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  carry  out  any  activity  under 
the  Quiet  Communities  Act  or  under  any 
other  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  5.  Section  17  of  the  Quiet  Communi- 
ties Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  sub- 
section  (e)    at  the  end  thereof,  as  follows: 

"(e)  At  any  time  after  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  under  this  section,  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  petition 
the  Administrator  to  revise  such  standard  on 
the  grounds  that  a  more  stringent  standard 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare.  The  Administrator  shall  publish  a 
notice  of  receipt  of  such  petition  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  shall  within  ninety  days 
of  receipt  of  such  petition,  respond  by  (1) 
publication  of  proposed  revised  regulations, 
or  (2)  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  decision  not  to  publish  such  revised  reg- 
ulations, together  with  a  detailed  explana- 
tion for  such  decisions.". 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MB.    FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  FLORIO  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1144, 
and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl,  HJl.  3995,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
as  follows: 

That  section  19  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ", 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980;  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1981". 
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SBC.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Oongress  not  later  than 
March  1,  1980,  a  five-year  plan  for  carrying 
out  his  authorities  under  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972. 

(b)  (1)  The  plan  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  "the  five-year  plan") 
shall  set  forth  In  detail  the  objectives  of 
each  program  and  other  activity  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Administrator  under 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  during  the 
five-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  plan. 

(2)  The  five-year  plan  shall  specify  the 
relative  priorities  among  the  various  pro- 
grams and  other  categories  of  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  together  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  annual  levels  of 
ftmdlng  which  the  Administrator  proposes 
to  allocate  to  each  such  program  or  other 
category. 

(3)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
schedule  or  timetable  of  specific  actions  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator 
during  the  five-year  period  In  order  to  at- 
tain the  objectives  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1) .  Such  schedule  or  timetable  shall  include 
deadlines  for  the  interim  goals  necessary  to 
attain  such  objectives. 

(c)(1)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
separate  portion  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  Administrator's  research  objec- 
tives respecting  the  health  aspects  of  noise 
for  such  five-year  period, 

(B)  the  relative  priorities  among  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  research  activities  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator  for 
purposes  of  the  noise  control  programs  (to- 
gether with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  an- 
nual levels  of  funding  which  the  Adminis- 
trator proposes  to  allocate  to  each  such  cate- 
gory), and 

(C)  a  schedule  or  timetable  of  research 
activity  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Administrator  during  such  five-year  period 
In  order  to  attain  such  research  objectives. 
The  schedule  or  timetable  required  under 
subparagraph  (C)  shall  Include  deadlines 
for  the  Interim  goals  necessary  to  attain 
the  research  objectives. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  five-year  plan  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  research  elements  of 
the  plan  referred  to  In  such  paragraph  and 
the  other  elements  of  the  plan  described  In 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  A  revision  of  the  five-year  plan  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Administrator  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31,  1981,  and  each  two  years  thereafter. 
Each  such  revision  shall  set  forth  the  Infor- 
mation described  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  for  the  five-year  period  following  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  revision. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  any  activity  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  or  under  any  other 
authority  of  law. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  final 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b),  on  the  availability,  effec- 
tiveness, and  economic  Impact  of  noise 
abatement  technology  and  measures,  and 
noise  abatement  standards  Identified  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  being 
necessary  to  attenuate  noise  emitted  by 
equipment  and  facilities  of  surface  carriers 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  by  railroad. 
Such  study  and  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  availability,  cost,  and  effectiveness 


of  such  measures  and  of  acquiring.  Installing, 
and  maintaining  such  technology: 

(2)  the  effect  on  railroad  operations  of 
meeting  the  prescribed  noise  abatement 
standards;  and 

(3)  the  financial  Impact  on  the  railroad 
industry  generally  and  Individual  railroads 
specifically  of  acquiring.  Installing,  and 
maintaining  such  technology,  implementing 
such  measures,  and  meeting  such  standards. 

(b)  No  rules  or  regulations  which  have 
been  proposed  or  promulgated  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  pursuant  to 
section  17  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1979,  shall  become 
effective  before  the  date  forty-eight  months 
after  the  date  of  final  promulgation  there- 
of. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  simultaneously  with  promul- 
gation or  repromulgatlon  of  any  rule  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  under  au- 
thority of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Except  as 
provided  !n  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  rule  shall  not  become  effective.  If — 

(A)  within  ninety  calendar  days  of  contin- 
uous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt 
a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows :  "That 
Congress  disapproves  the  rule  promulgated 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  ,  which 
rule  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on 

the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled;  or 

(B)  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  contin- 
uous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  one  House  of  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
suoh  resolution  to  the  other  House,  and  such 
resolution  Is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
House  within  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such  trans- 
mittal. 

(b)  If,  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  a  nile,  no  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Congress  has  re- 
ported or  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  rule  and  neither  House  has 
adopted  such  a  resolution,  the  rule  may  go 
into  effect  Immediately.  If,  within  such  sixty 
calendar  days,  such  a  committee  has  reported 
or  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  such  a  resolution,  or  either  House  has 
adopted  such  a  resolution,  the  rule  may  go 
Into  effect  not  sooner  than  ninety  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
such  rule  Is  prescribed  unless  disapproved  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  sul)sectlons  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;    and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  thirty,  sixty,  and 
ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress. 

(d)  Congressional  inaction  on,  or  rejection 
of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  tihe  term 
"rule"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  any 
rule,  regulation,  principle,  standard,  or  pro- 
cedure, or  any  part  thereof. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was  amend- 


ed so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972  for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981." 

A  motion  to  reccmsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  (H.R.  3995)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING  LEIBOWTTZ 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  include  my  remarks  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $884.25. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  loving  mem- 
ory of  Irving  Lelbowitz  the  Ohio- Wash- 
ington News  Service  and  the  Lorain 
Journal  have  contributed  $195  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  cover  the  printing  of 
the  additional  one-half  page. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4119,  FEDERAL  CROP  IN- 
SURANCE ACT  OP  1979 

Mr,  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  562  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  562 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tions 401(a)  and  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  4119)  to 
Improve  and  expand  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance program,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  blU  shaU  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  now  printed  In  the 
bin  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5,  rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Der- 
rick) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
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ternary  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lott),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  562 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4119,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  The 
rule  grants  an  hour  of  general  debate  to 
b3  equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  an  open 
nile,  allowing  consideration  of  any 
germane  amendment  imder  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  resolution  also  makes  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  in  order  as  original  text  for 
amendment  purposes. 

House  Resolution  562  waives  two  sec- 
tions of  the  congressional  budget  act 
against  consideration  of  the  original  bill. 
These  are  section  401(a) — prohibiting 
contract  or  borrowing  authority  not 
made  subject  in  the  bill  in  advance  to 
appropriations  action,  and  section  402 
(a) — requiring  authorizations  to  be  re- 
ported by  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they  per- 
tain. 

These  waivers  are  necessary  because, 
as  introduced,  section  10  of  the  bill  al- 
lowed the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury in  case  of  insufficiency,  without 
stipulating  that  such  borrowing  authori- 
ty was  contingent  upon  futiu-e  appropri- 
ations. Although  this  violates  section  401 
of  the  budget  act,  the  violation  is  purely 
technical,  since  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee later  adopted  a  substitute  containing 
such  a  stipulation. 

A  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  needed 
because,  while  H.R.  4119  authorizes 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1980,  it  was  not  re- 
ported by  May  15,  1979.  However,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1980  will  be  small,  and  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  consistent  with  the  levels 
contained  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  1980,  the  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  waiver  in  this  case. 

Finally,  the  resolution  waives  clause  5, 
rule  XXI — prohibiting  appropriations  in 
a  legislative  bill — against  consideration 
of  the  substitute.  The  waiver  is  needed 
because  several  sections  of  the  bill  in- 
cluding section  3(a),  section  4,  and  sec- 
tion 1,  may  result  in  an  unauthorized  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  currently  two 
Federal  programs  indemnifying  farmers 
against  crop  loss  or  damage,  each  of 
which  has  certain  limitations.  Federal 
all-risk  crop  Insurance  is  available  in 
about  half  of  the  Nation's  counties  for, 
usually,  one  or  two  crops  per  county.  A 
very  high  premium  is  required  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  In  addition, 
over  the  last  5  years  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  operated  set-aside  farm  pro- 
grams for  various  crops,  one  benefit  of 
which  Is  prevented-planting  disaster 
payments  for  participating  farmers. 
Kach  of  these  programs  is  circumscribed 
in  terms  of  both  crop  coverage  and 
geographic  availability. 

H.R.  4119  is  intended  to  provide  com- 
prehensive all-risk  insurance  to  every 


American  farmer.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  150-percent  increase  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  for  cooperation  with 
private  insurers,  and  for  a  2-year  phase- 
out  of  the  disaster  payments  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  large  my  colleagues  to  begin  its 
prompt  consideration  by  adopting  House 
Resolution  562. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  1-hour,  open 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4119,  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  of  1979.  Section  401(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act,  which  requires  that  new 
borrowing  authority  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  as  is  pro- 
vided in  advance  appropriation  acts,  is 
waived.  Additionally  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act,  the  May  15  deadline,  also 
is  waived.  The  rule  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
purposes  of  amendment.  Clause  5,  rule 
XXI  is  waived  against  consideration  of 
the  substitute,  since  it  contains  a  reap- 
propriation  of  existing  appropriated 
funds.  Finally,  there  is  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  efforts 
by  the  committee  during  the  past  3  years 
to  correct  weaknesses  and  inequities  in 
the  current  disaster  assistance  programs. 
The  biU  provides  for  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram to  make  it  available  on  all  com- 
modities in  all  counties.  It  assiu-es  that 
the  program  is  affordable  by  requiring 
the  Federal  Crop  Disurance  Corporation 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  premium  cost.  It 
includes  reinsurance  provisions  which 
enable  the  private  insurance  industry  to 
offer  a  comprehensive  aJl-risk  insurance 
policy  to  the  fanner.  It  extends  the  dis- 
aster payment  program  for  the  1980  crop 
and  provides  for  its  phaseout  in  1981  as 
crop  insurance  is  made  generally  avail- 
able to  producers. 

The  estimated  authorization  level  for 
fiscal  year  1980  is  $53  million.  However, 
CBO  estimates  that  the  broader  crop  in- 
surance program  authorized  in  the  bill 
will  likely  result  in  savings  in  the  disaster 
loan  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  this 
bill  is  not  perfect.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  a  number  of  very 
worthwhile  amendments  that  will  be 
offered.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  this 
open  rule  will  allow  our  consideration  of 
these  germane  amendments  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  certainly  concur  in  the 
importance  of  this  legislation,  particu- 
larly to  constituents  in  my  own  district, 
but  would  not  the  gentleman  say  that  if 
this  debate  were  held  today,  once  the  rule 
is  adopted,  it  might  take  an  hour,  which 
I  believe  is  the  time  allotted  in  this  rule? 


Mr.  LOTT.  An  hoxu-  of  general  debate, 
and  from  what  I  understood,  probably  a 
good  deal  of  time  will  be  taken  on  the 
amendments  that  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Let  us  say  2  or  3  hours? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  that  is  very  reason- 
able. The  objections  I  have  heard,  of 
which  there  are  several,  would  certainly 
have  to  be  debated  at  length. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  And  that  would  mean 
that  the  House  might  have  to  stay  here 
until  6  o'clock.  Would  it  not? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  suppose  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  would  be  a  terrible 
thing,  to  keep  the  House  here  until  6 
o'clock  to  conclude  our  business  today. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  force  all  of 
the  Members  to  come  in  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow and  then  debate  the  bill  and 
string  out  the  amendments,  and  then 
perhaps  if  we  do  not  finish  at  the  guar- 
anteed hour  of  3  o'clock,  we  would  recess 
for  5  or  6  days  and  not  finish  it  until  next 
week.  Would  not  that  be  the  more  sensi- 
ble way? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  that  could  be  han- 
dled in  the  usual  manner,  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  and  the  Speaker 
will  work  that  out. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  think  I  wiU  yield  on 
that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  342,  nays  9 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  80,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  51) 

YEAS — 342 

B«tU1 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bo  wen 

Brad  em  as 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brodbead 

Broom  fl  eld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.c 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Ashley 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bfthune 


Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

D 'Am  ours 

Daniel,  Dan 


Burton,  Phillip  Daniel,  R.  W 
Butler  Danlelson 

Byron  Dannemeyer 

Campbell  Daschle 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  811  of  P.L.  96-107, 
I  am  hereby  transmitting  Presidential 
Recommendations  for  Selective  Service 
Reform  and  proposed  legislation. 

Jimmy  Cabtxr. 
The  White  House,  February  12. 1980. 


D  1520 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.   Rvisso   with   Mr.   Marlenee. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania  vrlth  Mr. 
Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Oialmo  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Treen. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  unman  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CaUfornla  with 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kostmayer  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Aspin  w^th  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Cavanaiigh  with  Mr.  Oarcia. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRESIDENTIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  RE- 
FORM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-265) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


COMPREHENSIVE  RADIOACTIVE 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-266) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenpore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Techn(dogy 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  am  establishing  this  Nation's 
first  comprehensive  radioactive  waste 
management  program.  My  paramount 
objective  in  managing  nuclear  wastes 
is  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  all 
Americans,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
I  share  this  responsibility  with  elected 
officials  at  all  levels  of  our  government. 
Our  citizens  have  a  deep  concern  that  the 
beneficial  uses  of  nuclear  technology,  in- 
cluding the  generation  of  electricity,  not 
be  allowed  to  imperil  public  health  or 
safety  now  or  in  the  future. 

For  more  than  30  years,  radioactive 
wastes  have  been  generated  by  programs 
for  national  defense,  by  the  commercial 
nuclear  power  progrjim,  and  by  a  variety 
of  medical,  industrial  and  research  ac- 
tivities. Yet  past  governmental  efforts  to 
manage  radioactive  wastes  have  not  been 
technically  adequate.  Moreover,  they 
have  failed  to  involve  successfully  the 
States,  local  governments,  and  the  public 
in  policy  or  program  decisions.  My  ac- 
tions today  lay  the  foundation  for  both  a 
technically  superior  program  and  a  full 
cooperative  Federal-State  partnership  to 
ensure  public  confidence  in  a  waste  man- 
agement program. 

My  program  is  consistent  with  the 
broad  consensus  that  has  evolved  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Interagency  Review 
Group  on  Radiocative  Waste  Manage- 
ment (IRG)  which  I  estabUshed.  The 
IRG  findings  and  analysis  were  compre- 
hensive, thorough  and  widely  reviewed  by 
public,  industry  and  citizen  groups.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  members  of 
the  Congress.  Evaluations  of  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  analyses  were  obtained 
through  a  broad  and  rigorous  peer  review 
by  the  scientific  community.  The  final 
recommendations  benefited  from  and  re- 
flect this  input. 

My  objective  is  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  management  of 
all  types  of  radioactive  wastes.  My  poh- 
cies  and  programs  establish  mechanisms 
to  ensure  that  elected  officials  and  the 
public  fully  participate  in  waste  deci- 
.sions,  and  direct  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  implement  a  waste  mcin- 
agement  strategy  which  is  safe,  technl- 
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cally  sound,  conservative,  and  open  to 
continuous  public  review.  This  approach 
will  help  ensure  that  we  will  reach  our 
objective — the  safe  storage  and  disposal 
of  all  forms  of  nuclear  waste. 

Our  primary  objective  is  to  isolate  ex- 
isting and  future  radioactive  waste  from 
military  and  civilian  activities  from  the 
biosphere  and  pose  no  significant  threat 
to  public  health  and  safety.  The  respon- 
sibility for  resolving  military  and  civilian 
waste  management  problems  shall  not  be 
deferred  to  future  generations.  The  tech- 
nical program  must  meet  all  relevant 
radiological  protection  criteria  as  well  as 
all  other  applicable  regulatory  require- 
ments. This  effort  must  proceed  regard- 
less of  future  developments  within  the 
nuclear  industry — its  future  size,  and 
resolution  of  specific  fuel  cycle  and  reac- 
tor design  issues.  The  specific  steps  out- 
lined below  are  each  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing this  overall  objective. 

First,  my  Administration  is  committed 
to  providing  an  effective  role  for  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  our  nuclear 
waste  management  program.  I  am  there- 
fore taking  the  following  actions: 
— By  Executive  Order,  I  am  establish- 
ing a  State  Planning  Council  which 
will  strengthen  our  intergovernmen- 
tal relationships  and  help  fulfill  our 
joint  responsibility  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  in  radioactive 
waste  matters.  I  have  aslced  Gover- 
nor Riley  of  South  Carolina  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
Council  will  have  a  total  of  19  mem- 
bers: 15  who  are  Governors  or  other 
elected  officials,  and  4  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies. 
It  will  advise  the  Executive  Branch 
and  work  with  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress radioactive  waste  management 
issues,  such  as  planning  and  siting, 
construction,  and  operation  of  facil- 
ities. I  will  submit  legislation  during 
this  session  to  make  the  Council 
permanent. 
— In  the  past.  States  have  not  played 
an  adequate  part  in  the  waste  man- 
agement planning  process — for  ex- 
ample, in  the  evaluation  and  loca- 
tion of  potential  waste  disposal  sites. 
The  States  need  better  access  to  in- 
formation and  expanded  opportu- 
nity to  guide  waste  management 
planning.  Our  relationship  with  the 
States  will  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  consultation  and  concurrence  in 
the  siting  of  high  level  waste  reposi- 
tories. Under  the  framework  of  con- 
sultation and  concurrence,  a  host 
State  wiU  have  a  continuing  role  in 
Federal  decisionmaking  on  the  sit- 
ing, design  and  construction  of  a 
high  level  waste  repository.  State 
consultation  and  concurrence,  how- 
ever, will  lead  to  an  acceptable  so- 
lution to  our  waste  disposal  problem 
only  If  all  the  States  participate  as 
partners  In  the  program  I  am  put- 
ting forth.  The  safe  disposal  of  ra- 
dioactive waste,  defense  and  com- 
mercial. Is  a  national,  not  just  a 
Federal,  responsibility. 
— I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  and  other 


jurisdictions  to  facilitate  the  full 
participation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  review  and  licensing  pro- 
ceedings. 
Second,  for  disposal  of  high  level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  I  am  adopting  an  in- 
terim planning  strategy  focused  on  the 
use  of  mined  geologic  repositories  capable 
of  accepting  both  waste  from  reprocess- 
ing and  unreprocessed  commercial  spent 
fuel.  An  interim  strategy  is  needed  since 
final  decisions  on  many  steps  which  need 
to  be  taken  should  be  preceded  by  a  full 
environmental  review  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  In  its 
search  for  suitable  sites  for  high  level 
waste  repositories,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  mounted  an  expanded  and 
diversified  program  of  geologic  investi- 
gations that  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  Interaction  among  geologic  set- 
ting, repository  host  rock,  waste  form 
and  other  engineered  barriers  on  a  site- 
specific  basis.  Immediate  attention  will 
focus  on  research  and  development,  and 
on  locating  and  characterizing  a  number 
of  potential  repository  sites  in  a  variety 
of  different  geologic  environments  with 
diverse  rock  types.  When  four  to  five 
sites  have  been  evaluated  and  found  po- 
tentially suitable,  one  or  more  will  be 
selected  for  further  development  as  a  li- 
censed full-scale  repository. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  following 
two  points :  First,  because  the  suitability 
of  a  geologic  disposal  site  can  be  veri- 
fied only  through  detailed  and  time- 
consiunlng  site  specific  evaluations,  ac- 
tual sites  and  their  geologic  environ- 
ments must  be  carefully  examined.  Sec- 
ond, the  development  of  a  repository  will 
proceed  in  a  careful  step-by-step  man- 
ner. Experience  and  information  gained 
at  each  phase  will  be  reviewed  and  eval- 
uated to  determine  if  there  is  sufficient 
knowledge  to  proceed  with  the  next  stage 
of  development.  We  should  be  ready  to 
select  the  site  for  the  first  full-scale  re- 
pository by  about  1985  and  have  it  oper- 
ational by  the  mld-1990's.  For  reasons  of 
economy,  the  first  and  subsequent  repos- 
itories should  accept  both  defense  and 
commercial  wastes. 

Consistent  with  my  decision  to  expand 
and  diversify  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's program  of  geologic  investigation 
before  selecting  a  specific  site  for  re- 
pository development,  I  have  decided 
that  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
project  should  be  cancelled.  This  project 
is  currently  authorized  for  the  unli- 
censed disposal  of  transuranlc  waste 
from  our  National  defense  program,  and 
for  research  and  development  using  high 
level  defense  waste.  This  project  is  in- 
consistent with  my  policy  liiat  all  repos- 
itories for  highly  radioactive  waste  be 
licensed,  and  that  they  accept  both  de- 
fense and  commercial  wastes. 

The  site  near  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico, 
which  was  being  considered  for  this 
project,  will  continue  to  be  evaluated 
along  with  other  sites  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  If  qualified,  it  will  be  re- 
served as  one  of  several  candidate  sites 
for  possible  use  as  a  licensed  repository 
for  defense  and  commercial  high  level 
wastes.  My  fiscal  year  1981  budget  con- 
tains funds  in  the  commercial  nuclear 
waste  program  for  protection  and  con- 
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tinued  investigation  of  the  Carlsbad  site. 
Finally,  it  is  important  that  we  take  the 
time  to  compare  the  New  Mexico  site 
with  other  sites  now  under  evaluation 
for  the  first  waste  repository. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  will  carry  out  an  aggres- 
sive program  of  scientific  and  technical 
investigations  to  support  waste  solidifica- 
tion, packaging  and  repository  design 
and  construction  Including  several  ex- 
perimental, retrievable  emplacements  in 
test  facilities.  This  supporting  research 
and  development  program  will  call  upon 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Na- 
tion's very  best  people  in  science,  engi- 
neering and  other  fields  of  learning  and 
will  include  participation  of  universities, 
Industry,  and  the  government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  national  labora- 
tories. 

Third,  during  the  interim  period  Ijefore 
a  disposal  facility  is  available,  waste 
must  and  will  continue  to  be  cared  for 
safely.  Management  of  defense  waste  is 
a  Federal  responsibility;  the  Department 
of  Energy  will  ensure  close  and  meticu- 
lous control  over  defense  waste  facilities 
which  are  vital  to  our  national  security. 
I  am  committed  to  maintaining  safe  in- 
terim storage  of  these  wastes  as  long  as 
necessary  and  to  making  adequate  fund- 
ing available  for  that  purpose.  We  will 
also  proceed  with  research  and  develoi>- 
ment  at  the  various  defense  sites  that 
will  lead  the  processing,  packaging,  and 
ultimate  transfer  to  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory of  the  high  level  and  transuranlc 
wastes  from  defense  programs. 

In  contrast,  storage  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  Is  primarily  a  responsibility  of 
the  utilities.  I  want  to  stress  that  interim 
spent  fuel  storage  capacity  is  not  an  al- 
ternative to  permanent  disposal.  How- 
ever, adequate  storage  is  necessary  until 
repositories  are  available.  I  urge  the  util- 
ity industry  to  continue  to  take  all  ac- 
tions necessary  to  store  spent  fuel  In  a 
manner  that  will  protect  the  public  and 
ensure  efficient  and  safe  operation  of 
power  reactors.  However,  a  limited 
amount  of  government  storage  capacity 
would  provide  flexibility  to  our  national 
waste  disposal  program  and  an  alterna- 
tive for  those  utilities  which  are  unable 
to  expand  their  storage  capabilities. 

I  reiterate  the  need  for  early  enact- 
ment of  my  proposed  spent  nuclear  fuel 
legislation.  This  proposal  would  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Energy  to:  (1) 
design,  acquire  or  construct,  and  oper- 
ate one  or  more  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age facilities,  and  (2)  accept  for  storage, 
until  permanent  disposal  facilities  are 
available,  domestic  spent  fuel,  and  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  foreign  spent  fuel  In  cases 
when  such  action  would  further  oiu"  non- 
proliferation  policy  objectives.  All  costs 
of  storage.  Including  the  cost  of  locating, 
constructing  and  operating  permsutient 
geologic  repositories,  will  be  recovered 
through  fees  paid  by  utilities  and  other 
users  of  the  services  and  will  ultimately 
be  borne  by  those  who  benefit  from  the 
activities  generating  the  wastes. 

Fourth,  I  have  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  work  jointly  with 
states,  other  government  agencies,  in- 
dustry and  other  organizations,  and  the 
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public,  in  developing  national  plans  to 
establish  regional  disposal  sites  for  com- 
mercial low  level  waste.  We  must  work 
together  to  resolve  the  serious  near- 
term  problem  of  low  level  waste  disposal. 
While  this  task  Is  not  inherently  difficult 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  it  requires 
better  planning  and  coordination.  I  en- 
dorse the  actions  being  taken  by  the  Na- 
tion's governors  to  tackle  this  problem 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
work  with  them  in  support  of  their  effort. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  programs  for  regu- 
lating radioactive  waste  storage,  trans- 
portation and  disposal  are  a  crucial  com- 
ponent of  our  efforts  to  ensure  the  health 
and  safety  of  Americans.  Although  the 
existing  authorities  and  structures  are 
basically  sound.  Improvements  must  be 
made  In  several  areas.  The  current  au- 
thority of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  license  the  disposal  of  high 
level  waste  and  low  level  waste  in  com- 
mercial facilities  should  be  extended  to 
include  spent  fuel  storage,  and  disposal 
of  transuranic  waste  and  non-defense 
low  level  waste  in  any  new  government 
facilities.  I  am  directing  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  consult 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  resolve  issues  of  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tion and  phasing  of  regulatory  actions. 
They  should  also  seek  ways  to  speed  up 
the  promulgation  of  their  safety  regula- 
tions. I  am  also  directing  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  improve  both 
the  efficiency  of  their  regulatory  activi- 
ties and  their  relationships  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Sixth,  it  is  essential  that  all  aspects  of 
the  waste  management  program  be  con- 
ducted with  the  fullest  possible  disclosure 
to  and  participation  by  the  public  and 
the  technical  community.  I  am  directing 
the  departments  and  agencies  to  develop 
and  improve  mechanisms  to  ensure  such 
participation  and  public  involvement 
consistent  with  the  need  to  protect  na- 
tional security  information.  The  waste 
management  program  will  be  carried  out 
in  full  compliance  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Seventh,  because  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement is  a  problem  shared  by  many 
other  countries  and  decisions  on  waste 
management  alternatives  have  nuclear 
proliferation  implications,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  and  support  bilateral 
and  multilateral  efforts  which  advance 
both  our  technical  capabilities  and  our 
understanding  of  spent  fuel  and  waste 
management  options,  which  are  consist- 
ent with  our  non-proliferation  policy. 

In  its  role  as  lead  agency  for  the  man- 
agement and  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes  and  with  cooperation  of  the  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  preparing  a  detailed 
National  Plan  for  Nuclear  Waste  Man- 
agement to  implement  these  policy 
guidelines  and  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  IRG.  This  Plan  will  provide 
a  clear  road  map  for  all  parties  and  will 
give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  entirety  of  our  program.  It  will  In- 
clude specific  program  goals  and  mile- 
stones for  all  aspects  of  nuclear  waste 
management.  A  draft  of  the  comprehen- 


sive National  Plan  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretarj"  of  Energy  later  this  year 
for  public  and  Congressional  review.  The 
State  Planning  Council  will  be  directly 
involved  in  the  development  of  this 
plan. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
now  has  underway  an  Important  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  the  Nation  with  its 
judgment  on  whether  or  not  it  has  con- 
fidence that  radioactive  wastes  produced 
by  nuclear  power  reactors  can  and  will 
be  disposed  of  safely.  I  urge  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  do  so  In 
a  thorough  and  timely  manner  and  that 
it  provide  a  full  opportunity  for  public, 
technical  and  government  agency  partic- 
ipation. 

Over  the  past  two  years  as  I  have  re- 
viewed various  aspects  of  the  radioac- 
tive waste  problem,  the  complexities  and 
difficulties  of  the  issues  have  become  evi- 
dent— ^both  from  a  technical  and,  more 
importantly,  from  an  institutional  and 
political  perspective.  However,  based  on 
the  technical  conclusions  reached  by  the 
IRG,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  capability 
now  exists  to  characterize  and  evaluate 
a  number  of  geologic  environments  for 
use  as  repositories  built  with  conven- 
tional mining  technology.  We  have  al- 
ready made  substantial  progress  and 
changes  in  our  programs.  With  this  com- 
prehensive policy  and  its  implementation 
through  the  FY  1981  budget  and  other 
actions,  we  will  complete  the  task  of  re- 
orienting our  efforts  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Many  citizens  know  and  all  must 
understand  that  this  problem  will  be 
with  us  for  many  years.  We  must  pro- 
ceed steadily  and  with  determination  to 
resolve  the  remaining  technical  issues 
while  ensuring  full  public  participation 
and  maintaining  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  levels  of  government.  We  will  act 
surely  and  without  delay,  but  we  will  not 
compromise  our  technical  or  scientific 
standards  out  of  haste.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Congress  and  the  states 
to  implement  this  policy  and  build  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  what  Is  required  in  this 
area  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  citizens. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  12,  1980. 


FAMILY     BUSINESS,     RANCH,     AND 
FARM  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1980 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 7  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  estate  tax  laws.  This  bill  will 
greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  families 
to  pass  on  small  businesses,  ranches,  and 
farms  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

My  bill,  a  companion  bill  to  one  which 
was  introduced  in  the  other  body,  allows 
one-half  of  the  value  of  a  family  owned 
business,  ranch,  and  farm,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500,000  to  be  exempt  from  the 
estate  tax. 

Current  law  allows  the  eouivalent  of 
$175,000  exemption  from  Federal  estate 
taxes.  This  measure,  the  Family  Business, 
Ranch  and  Farm  Protection  Act  of  1980, 


would  increase  this  exemption  by  $325,000 
for  heirs  of  a  family  owned  business. 

TTie  additional  exemption  would  be 
claimed  by  an  heir  upon  inheriting  the 
family  business,  ranch  or  farm.  Since 
the  Intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  enable 
families  to  pass  on  their  businesses, 
ranches  and  farms  to  their  children,  the 
bill  provides  a  formula  for  prorating  the 
payment  of  the  estate  tax  exempted 
by  this  legislation  if  the  heir  sells  the 
business  within  10  years  of  Inheriting 
it. 

Simply  stated,  the  formula  provides 
that  if  the  heir  does  not  work  in  the 
business  for  at  least  5  years,  he  must 
I>ay  the  estate  tax  on  the  total  amount 
of  his  business  which  was  exempted  from 
estate  taxes  under  this  provision.  If  the 
heir  sells  after  working  in  the  business 
5  years,  he  would  be  required  to  pay  half 
of  the  tax.  TTiereafter,  the  tax  liability 
will  be  reduced  each  year  by  10  percent 
of  the  amount  for  which  he  would  have 
otherwise  been  originally  liable  If  he  sold 
the  business  without  working  in  the  busi- 
ness for  5  years. 

Small  business  is  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  Family  owned  busi- 
nesses, ranches,  and  farms  are  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  small  Independent  free 
enterprise  system.  But  the  sad  fact  Is 
we  recognize  the  vital  role  small  busi- 
nesses play  In  our  economy.  We  fully 
support  the  preservation  of  small  family 
owned  businesses,  ranches,  and  farms. 
Yet,  we  tolerate  the  perpetuation  of  laws 
that  are  making  small  business  an  en- 
dangered species  In  our  economy. 

Double-digit  Inflation  has  pushed 
family  businesses,  ranches,  and  farms 
that  were  too  small  to  pay  estate  taxes 
Into  extremely  high  tax  brackets.  The 
result  has  been  that  heirs  of  these  enter- 
prises have  been  forced  out  of  business  in 
order  to  pay  stiff  Federal  estate  taxes. 

We  know  the  contribution  that  small 
Independent  businesses  make  to  our  na- 
tional economy.  These  Independent 
businesses  provide  52  percent  of  all  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States.  They 
make  up  48  percent  of  the  GNP.  They 
represent  97  percent  of  all  American 
businesses.  The  contribution  small  and 
Independent  business  makes  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  Is  even  more  startling 
when  we  consider  where  most  of  our 
Nation's  job  creation  takes  place.  Prom 
1969  to  1976,  99  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  employment  occurred  in  firms 
other  than  those  in  the  Fortune  1000.  A 
recent  MIT  study  found  that  77  percent 
of  the  employment  growth  In  the  econ- 
omy from  1969  to  1976  came  from  Arms 
with  fewer  than  50  employees. 

In  a  landmark  study  of  innovation 
some  12  years  ago,  a  blue-ribbon  panel 
from  Government,  academla  and  busi- 
ness backgroimds  found  that  over  half 
of  all  U.S.  inventions  were  accoimted  for 
by  small  business  and  Individual  in- 
ventors. The  significance  of  this  major 
contribution  to  technology  and  Innova- 
tion Is  even  more  compelling  when  we 
view  the  results  of  a  recent  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  study.  According  to  the 
study,  small  businesses  are  24  times  more 
innovative  per  dollar  Invested  than 
larger  companies. 

This  measure  would  provide  tax  relief 
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to  more  than  90  percent  of  our  Nation's 
family-owned  businesses,  allowing  them 
to  continue  their  many  contributions  to 
the  American  economy  creating  more 
jobs,  advancing  technology  and  innova- 
tion, and  increasing  our  productivity. 

Family  owned  businesses,  ranches,  and 
farms  are  an  integral  and  vital  compo- 
nent of  our  economy  and  society.  As  a 
source  of  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  for 
their  many  contributions  in  the  fields  of 
technology,  innovation  and  social  ad- 
vancement, family  owned  small  busi- 
nesses, ranches,  and  farms  must  be  pre- 
served and  protected.  The  family  busi- 
ness, ranch,  or  farm  is  a  source  of  pride 
which  gives  the  family  a  personal  sense 
of  freedom  and  accomplishment.  The 
perpetuation  of  the  family  business, 
ranch,  or  farm  in  America  is  of  signifi- 
cant importance  to  the  survival  of  free 
enterprise  that  has  built  the  foundation 
of  our  country  and  economy,  i.  think 
most  of  us  share  this  view.  Now  let  us 
pass  laws  that  make  the  preservation  of 
small  family  buinesses,  ranches,  and 
farms  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 


YOUR  HAMBURGER:    41.000 
REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  strength  of  our  society  and  economy 
is  steadily  being  sapped  by  a  pernicious 
parasite.  Businesses  are  losing  their  mo- 
bility and  ability  to  make  economic  de- 
cisions. Our  individual  citizens  consist- 
ently are  being  oppressed  by  a  rela- 
tively invisible  giant  which  slowly  but 
surely  assimies  greater  control  over  their 
dally  lives. 

This  beast  moves  in  silent  ways,  but 
always  its  interference  is  felt  after  it 
has  taken  its  treacherous  steps.  This 
monster,  of  course,  is  the  very  Govern- 
ment which  Congress  has  over  the  many 
years  created  without  regard  for  the 
cimiulative  effects  of  its  behavior.  With 
its  many  facets,  hundreds  of  regulatory 
actions,  and  thousands  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, Government  now  is  a  part  of 
everyone's  life. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  this 
week's  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port demonstrates  but  one  example  of 
the  pervasiveness  of  Government  in  our 
society.  The  article  includes  a  diagram 
of  one  of  America's  prominent  interna- 
tional trademarks:  the  hamburger.  Un- 
fortimately,  this  hamburger  is  beset  with 
41,000  Federal  and  State  regulations  by 
the  time  It  reaches  our  plates. 

I  ask  for  imanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 
this  article  with  my  comments. 

I  hope  that  this  and  similar  articles 
bring  to  our  attention  the  effect  of  the 
regulations  and  restrictions  on  our  so- 
ciety that  are  being  promulgated  daily 
from  the  Government  over  which  we  in 
Congress  have  ultimate  responsibility. 

Yotm  Hambukceh:  41,000  Regulations 

The  hamburger,  staple  of  the  quick,  In- 
expensive meal,  Is  the  subject  of  41,000  fed- 
eral and  state  regulations,  many  of  those 


stemming  from  200  laws  and  111,000  prece- 
dent-setting court  cases. 

These  rules,  cited  in  a  three-volume  study 
by  Colorado  State  University,  touch  on  every- 
thing Involved  In  meat  production — grazing 
practices  of  cattle,  conditions  In  slaughter- 
houses and  methods  used  to  process  meat 
for  sale  to  supermarkets,  restaurants  and 
fast-food  outlets.  Together,  they  add  an  es- 
timated 8  to  11  cents  per  pound  to  the  cost 
of  hamburger. 

The  chart  on  this  page  gives  Just  a  sam- 
pling of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  burger  you  buy  at  the  corner  sandwich 
stand. 

Bun — Enriched  bun  must  contain,  at  least 
1.8  milligrams  of  thiamine,  1.1  milligrams  of 
riboflavin  and  at  least  8  but  not  more  than 
12.5  milligrams  of  Iron. 

Pesticides — No  more  than  5  parts  of  the 
pesticide  DDT  per  million  parts  of  fat  In  the 
meat. 

Pat — No  more  than  30  percent  fat  content. 

Lettuce — Must  be  fresh,  not  soft,  over- 
grown, burst  or  "rlbby." 

Ketchup — To  be  considered  Grade  A  fancy. 
It  must  flow  no  more  than  9  centimeters  in 
30  seconds  at  69  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Mayonnaise — May  be  seasoned  or  flavored 
as  long  as  the  substances  do  not  color  It  to 
look  like  egg  yolk. 

Inspections — As  many  as  six  Inspections 
under  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  can  oc- 
cur as  meat  Is  checked  before  and  after 
slaughter  and  at  boning,  grinding,  fabrica- 
tion and  packaging  stages. 

Cheese — Must  contain  at  least  50  percent 
milk  fat  and,  If  made  with  milk  that  Is  not 
pasteurized,  must  be  cured  for  60  or  more 
days  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  35  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Tomato — Miist  be  mature  but  not  overripe 
or  soft. 

Pickle — Slices  must  be  between  V4  and  % 
Inches  thick. 

Growth  promoters-^Us©  of  growth-stimu- 
lating drugs  must  end  two  weeks  before 
slaughter. 

Content — It  must  be  fresh  or  frozen 
chopped  beef  and  not  contain  added  water, 
binders  or  extenders. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  BUDGET: 
DEFENSE 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of 
days  ago  I  discussed  the  nondefense 
items  in  the  President's  budget.  Today 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  defense  items 
in  the  budget,  so  I  am  going  to  make  a 
detailed  statement  dealing  with  the 
President's  items  that  are  not  in  the 
budget  from  a  defense  standpoint.  I 
think  that  I  speak  for  mjiny  Members  in 
this  House  who  have  been  advocating  a 
strong  national  defense  for  a  long  time 
when  I  say  that  it  is  "catchup"  that  we 
must  play  from  now  on,  and  we  must 
do  it  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  the  President  informed  us  of 
his  newly  found  commitment  to  a 
stronger  national  defense,  having  wit- 
nessed his  cutbacks  in  our  military  pro- 
grams over  the  past  3  years,  we  must  ex- 
amine this  newly  found  commitment  In 
some  detail  before  agreeing  that  he  is  do- 
ing what  must  now  be  done  to  ward  off 
further  Communist  takeovers  in  the 
world.  Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  items  I  do  not  find  in  the  1981  de- 
fense budget. 

I  do  not  find  an  increase  in  Army  and 


Marine  Corps  manpower  levels  which  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  develop  a  rapid  de- 
ployment force  capable  of  fighting  in 
places  other  than  Europe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  request  for  €in  increase 
in  the  size  of  our  active  duty  military 
forces  beyond  the  present  ceiling  of 
2.050,000. 

I  do  not  find  an  increase  in  the  airlift 
and  sealift  capabilities  over  the  short 
term ;  for  the  long  term,  we  see  increased 
funding  for  only  two  ships  which  can 
carry  prepositioned  military  supplies 
providing  there  is  no  ongoing  conflict 
which  would  threaten  these  unarmed 
ships,  and  there  are  limited  research 
funds  for  a  new  cargo  plane; 

I  do  not  see  an  increase  in  the  procure- 
ment of  naval  ships  and  aircraft  which 
would  seem  to  be  required  if  we  were 
actually  to  prepare  for  hostilities  in  re- 
mote areas. 

As  we  analyze  the  President's  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981,  it  appears 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  budget  pre- 
pared before  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  which  emphasis  was 
placed  mainly  on  increasing  the  readi- 
ness of,  and  supplies  for,  our  force  pos- 
ture in  Europe.  After  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  the  rhetoric  transmitting 
the  budget  has  been  changed  to  make  it 
sound  tougher  but  the  defense  program 
has  remained  about  what  it  would  have 
been  without  the  rhetoric. 

For  example,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  the  administration  had 
planned  upon  establishing — on  a  rather 
long-term  basis — a  rapid  deployment 
force.  The  long-term  nature  of  the  com- 
mitment is  demonstrated  by  the  facts 
that  there  are  no  additional  manpower 
levels  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget;  also,  there  are  requests  for  buy- 
ing only  two  support  ships  and  for  begin- 
ning the  research  on  a  new  cargo  air- 
craft. There  was  no  request  for  addi- 
tional hardware  to  be  made  part  of  the 
rapid  deployment  force. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  how- 
ever, the  President  committed  this  coun- 
try to  a  defense  of  the  oil  lanes  which 
originate  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  unable  to  outline 
for  us  the  comprehensive  picture  of  this 
rapid  deployment  force  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  personnel,  planes,  ships,  and 
kinds  of  equipment  which  will  be  needed. 
Nor  can  it  say  when  the  force  will  be 
ready  for  deployment.  It  has  even  been 
unable  to  state  whether  the  personnel 
and  weaponry  represent  new  defense 
capabilities  or  whether  they  will  simply 
be  diverted  from  current  capabilities.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  mention  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  rapid  deployment  force. 

I  think  world  events  demand  more 
than  a  rhetorical  about-face.  Only  5 
months  ago  the  President  opposed  a  Sen- 
ate proposal  to  require  a  5-percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  President  opposed  the  spending 
increase  because  he  said  that  it  was  not 
needed  at  that  time.  Now  President  Car- 
ter says  that  we  need  5.6  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  in  1981.  How- 
ever, the  reason  given  for  the  sudden  in- 
crease has  been  apparent  for  15  years— 
the  adventurism  and  excessive  military 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Had  the 
President  been  listening  to  the  congres- 
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sional  debate  on  his  proposal  to  cancel 
the  B-1  program,  he  might  have  found 
out  sooner  what  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  doing.  The  Soviet  Union's  aims 
and  military  buildup  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  many  of  u.s  who  have  been  call- 
ing this  danger  to  the  attention  of  the 
people,  the  administration,  and  to  the 
Congress  for  years. 

Now,  let  us  review  our  defense  pos- 
ture since  1977. 

In  1977:  President  Carter — 

Ceased  production  of  Mlnuteman  III 
missiles. 

Permitted  serious  disruption  of  our  in- 
telligence agencies — with  congressional 
encouragement  and  approval — by  con- 
tinuous reorganizations,  the  firing  of  820 
operatives,  and  did  nothing  while  the 
dedicated  individuals  employed  in  this 
critical  area  were  being  brought  into 
general  disrepute  by  certain  segments  of 
our  society.  Even  now,  in  February  1980, 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  CIA  is  un- 
able to  perform  effective  covert  opera- 
tions because  it  must  clear  such  actions 
with  eight  congressional  committees  and 
200  Members  of  Congress,  President  Car- 
ter failed  to  say  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  that  we  are  in  dire  need  of  a 
really  effective  CIA  and  that  he  wanted 
this  shortcoming  corrected.  He  merely 
stated  that  he  wanted  a  new  charter. 

Decided  against  producing  the  B-1 
bomber  on  the  grounds  that  the  cruise 
missile  could  serve  as  a  cost-effective  al- 
ternative, despite  the  fact  that  these 
systems — namely  the  bomber  which 
serves  as  the  launch  platform  and  the 
cruise  missile  which  serves  as  the  weapon 
system — are  complementary  rather  than 
competitive  systems. 

Delayed  development  and  deployment 
of  the  MX  missile  system. 

In  1978,  President  Carter — 

Decided  against  producing  the  en- 
hanced radiation — neutron  warhead — 
system  designed  for  the  protection  of 
Europe;  and 

Vetoed  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier. 

In  1979,  President  Carter- 
Delayed  the  cruise  missile  program; 

Postponed  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram: 

Postponed  the  Trident  II  missile  sys- 
tem; and 

Postponed  the  SSN-688  attack  subma- 
rine program. 

With  the  submission  of  his  fiscal  year 
1981  defense  budget.  President  Carter 
now  proposes  to  cut  back  on  the  procure- 
ment of  naval  combat  aircraft.  In  1976, 
President  Ford  proposed  that  by  1981  the 
United  States  should  buy  114  naval  com- 
bat aircraft.  In  January  1979,  President 
Carter  proposed  to  buy  96  planes  in  1981. 
Now  in  January  1980,  President  Carter 
proposes  to  buy  only  72  naval  combat 
aircraft  in  1981.  Also,  in  January  1979 
President  Carter  said  that  the  United 
States  should  buy  60  F-15's  for  the  Air 
Force  in  fiscal  year  1981.  In  Janufur 
1981,  he  now  tells  us  that  we  should  cut 
back  our  procurement  to  30  F-15's. 

The  President's  budget  would  cut  back 
on  the  procurement  of  ships.  In  1976, 
President  Ford  proposed  a  5-year  ship- 
building program  of  157  ships.  Carter 
now  proposes  to  complete  his  program 
for  that  equivalent  timeframe  with  the 


procurement  of  only  79  ships.  In  fact, 
funding  for  shipbuilding  declines  from 
$6.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  $6.1  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1981.  After  infiation, 
that  cutback  would  result  in  a  decline  of 
more  than  15  percent  in  funding  for  ship- 
building. These  facts  simply  do  not  sup- 
port the  administration's  rhetoric  re- 
garding a  newly  found  commitment  to 
this  country's  defense  needs. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  President's  latest  defense 
proposals.  For  example,  he  proposes  to 
buy  fewer  naval  aircraft  than  are  nor- 
mally lost  due  to  training  accidents  each 
year.  Thus,  besides  cutting  back  his  pro- 
curement plan  from  96  to  72  combat  air- 
craft, we  will  be  imable  to  replace  all  of 
the  120  naval  aircraft  that  we  normally 
lose  each  year. 

More  specifically,  the  administration's 
request  for  combat  aircraft  in  fiscal  year 
1981  shows  important  decreases  from 
fiscal  year  1980.  For  example,  the  pro- 
curement of  A-lO's  will  decrease  from 
144  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  60  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  procurement  of  F-15's  will  de- 
crease from  60  in  1980  to  30  in  1981.  The 
procurement  of  F-14's  will  decrease  from 
30  in  1980  to  24  in  1981;  the  A-6E  will 
decrease  from  6  to  0 ;  the  EA-6B  will  de- 
crease from  6  to  3. 

In  fact,  we  have  already  lost  3  EA-6B 
aircraft  due  to  accidents  in  the  last  3 
months.  Overall,  the  total  aircraft  inven- 
tory of  the  Navy  will  have  decreased  by 
110  planes  from  5,555  aircraft  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1980  to  5,445  aircraft  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

While  the  President  claims  that  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  is  working,  he  ne- 
glects to  mention  our  shortcomings.  To 
be  more  specific : 

In  1979  all  military  services  failed  to 
fulfill  recruitment  goals  for  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  the  draft.  The  shortfalls 
were: 

Army:  16,000  short  of  the  158,700 
goal; 

Navy:  5,200  short  of  the  84,830  goal; 

Marines:  1,200  short  of  the  41,800 
goal; 

Air  Force:  1,400  short  of  the  68,000 
goal; 

Selective  Reserves:  100,000  short;  and 

Individual  Ready  Reserves:  we  are 
500,000  short  of  our  requirement. 

Just  how  questionable  our  mobiliza- 
tion capabilities  have  become  over  the 
past  few  years  was  shown  by  the  fail- 
ure of  a  major  test  of  those  capabilities 
last  year.  That  test  was  called  "Nifty 
Nugget."  In  this  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
address  that  he  would  seek  draft  regis- 
tration. But  his  budget  request,  which 
was  established  well  before  his  state  of 
the  Union  address,  provided  for  only  a 
small  increase  in  funding  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  which  would  have 
been  increased  from  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1980  to  $11  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Yet  that  increase  would  have  clearly 
been  inadequate  to  move  the  Selective 
Service  System  from  a  dormant  to  an 
active  status.  While  the  President  has 
subsequently  told  us  how  much  addi- 
tional funding  is  needed,  he  has  yet  to 
show  how  the  decision  to  register  young 


people  for  the  Selective  Service  System 
will  help  cure  the  many  deficiencies  in 
our  military  arsenal  as  well  as  the  short- 
fall found  in  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Forces. 

The  President  has  been  quick  to  point 
to  his  commitment  to  protect  our  oil 
sources  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  However,  he 
has  neglected  to  point  out  that  the  addi- 
tion of  two  aircraft  carriers  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  necessarily  meant  one  less 
carrier  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea — leav- 
ing only  one  there  for  the  first  time  in 
25  years — and  resulted  in  our  having 
none  in  the  Western  Pacific — for  the 
first  time  since  the  Korean  war. 

Yet  in  both  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Western  Pacific,  Soviet  capabili- 
ties have  increased  dramatically  in  re- 
cent years.  Nations  in  these  areas  look 
closely  at  how  thinly  stretched  we  are 
militarily  when  they  evaluate  how  much 
they  can  rely  on  America's  help  in  a 
military  crisis. 

Finally,  as  we  contemplate  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Carter  defense  program  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  we  must  note  that  the 
President  failed  to  mention  in  any  of  his 
latest  budget  documents  that  the  Penta- 
gon will  require  additional  funding  for 
the  purchase  of  fuel  oil  if  it  is  to  keep 
our  military  forces  operating  In  the 
Middle  East.  To  be  more  specific,  it  re- 
quires an  additional  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1980  and  $4.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  because  it  must  now  plan  on  buying 
oil  at  $42  per  barrel  rather  than  the  $24 
per  barrel  that  it  had  estimated  only  a 
few  months  ago.  This  fuel  adjustment 
will  of  course  raise  the  Federal  deficit 
by  a  combined  total  of  $8  bllUon  over 
those  2  fiscal  years — yet  the  subject  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  President's 
budget  request. 

On  June  16,  1976,  candidate  Carter 
said: 

without  endangering  the  defense  of  our 
nation  or  our  commitments  to  our  allies,  we 
can  reduce  present  defense  expenditures  by 
about  95  to  97  billion  annually. 

In  fact,  the  President  has  done  far 
worse  than  that  as  he  cut  $57  billion — 
in  constant  1980  dollars — from  the  de- 
fense program  proposed  by  President 
Ford  for  the  years  1979  to  1983.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  cut  $24  billion  from 
strategic  programs;  $25  billion  from  gen- 
eral purpose  programs;  and  $10  billion 
from  research  and  development.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  the  country  that,  having 
cut  back  our  military  capabilities  from 
what  President  Ford  proposed  in  1976, 
President  Carter  now  proposes  a  set  of 
deficient  remedies.  It  is  not  helpful  for 
the  President  to  point  the  finger  at  his 
predecessors  and  try  to  maintain  that 
defense  spending  under  them  declined  in 
real  terms.  Rather,  he  should  take  note 
of  the  facts  that,  during  the  period  1970- 
76: 

The  Vietnam  war  was  winding  down 
and  this  resulted  in  a  decreased  need  to 
support  that  wco*; 

The  major  investment  in  strategic 
programs  had  been  made  in  the  1960's 
with  the  Mlnuteman  missile,  the  Polaris 
submarine  and  the  B-52.  It  would  not  be 
until  1976  that  a  replacement  decision 
would  be  needed  on  these  systems — and 
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would  involve  the  B-1.  MX  missile,  and 
Trident  submarine. 

Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  requested 
approximately  $55  billion  for  defense 
spending — in  1980  dollars — that  the 
Congress  rejected. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
there  is  no  time  to  waste.  Let  us  admit 
our  shortcomings  and  go  forward  to 
correct  them  before  it  is  too  late. 


A      TRIBUTE      TO      CONGRESSMAN 
RICHARD  NOLAN  OF  MINNESOTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here 
today  with  mixed  emotions  about  Con- 
gressman Rick  Nolan's  announcement 
that  he  will  not  seek  reelection  to  Con- 
gress next  year.  I  am  sorry  that  his 
unique  talents  and  extensive  experience 
will  be  missing  from  the  next  Congress. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  find  inspiration 
in  the  fact  that  Rick  will  be  undertaking 
new  challenges  and  renewing  the  warm 
spirit  that  has  characterized  all  his  years 
of  public  service. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
Rick  Nolan  in  the  Minnesota  legislature 
and  in  the  U.S.  Congress  over  these  past 
10  years.  He  has  been  a  loyal  friend,  a 
trusted  counselor,  and  a  good  public 
servant.  The  people  of  central  Minnesota 
and  the  Nation  have  been  very  well 
served. 

Rick  is  best  known — and  justifiably 
so — as  the  champion  of  the  small  family 
farmer.  He  has  used  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  Farms,  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Special  Studies  to  carefully 
craft  Federal  policies  and  provide  a 
strong,  resonant  voice  for  rural  America. 

But  Rick  Nolan  has  also  maintained 
an  open  mind  and  his  deep  personal  con- 
cerns have  extended  to  all  people, 
whether  Minnesotans,  citizens  of  a  for- 
eign country,  urban  workers  or  rural 
farmers.  Congressman  Nolan  has  been  a 
national  leader  for  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
abled in  our  society.  His  focus  on  inter- 
national initiatives  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  World 
Himger.  During  a  trade  visit  to  Cuba,  he 
successfully  intervened  with  Castro  on 
behalf  of  a  yoimg  Cuban  citizen  who 
wished  to  join  his  family  in  Minnesota. 
His  actions  and  his  leadership  have  con- 
tinuously demonstrated  his  commitment 
to  such  hiunanitarian  ideals  and  goals. 

Rick  is  well  liked  in  Congress  and  at 
home  in  Minnesota.  He  is  always  enthu- 
siastic, full  of  energy  and  ideas.  Nolan's 
friendly  manner  and  sincere  charm 
should  not  belie  his  tenacity  and  sense 
of  commitment.  His  purpose  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  to  help  people.  Through 
the  years,  he  has  channeled  his  talents, 
intellectual  prowess,  and  down-home 
wisdom  to  score  victories  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  and  the  powerless  in  society. 

To  Rick  Nolan,  public  service  always 
had  a  special  meaning — it  meant  caring 
a  great  deal. 

Rick's  actions  have  demonstrated  that 
his  concerns  with  issues  last  beyond  the 


immediate  crisis.  He  has  always  dis- 
played a  continuity  of  commitment,  of 
caring,  of  needing  to  achieve  a  goal,  and 
resolve  an  issue. 

The  key  to  understanding  Rick  Nolan 
is  to  understand  his  background.  He 
represents  the  tradition  of  Minnesota 
and  the  DFL  Party.  It  is  the  legacy  of 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  "Fritz"  Mondale, 
of  Eugene  McCarthy  and  Wendell  An- 
derson, of  Carl  Rolvaag  and  Orville  Free- 
man, and  most  important,  of  the  people. 

Rick  Nolan  has  brought  to  public 
service  high  ideals  and  expectations.  His 
vision  of  how  things  ought  to  be  is  a 
vision  we  all  share — a  vision  of  human 
rights  for  rural  and  urban  workers,  of 
social  justice  and  education  in  even  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world,  of  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  world  citizens. 

His  optimism  is  gleaned  from  the  great 
Hubert  Humphrey  school  find  it  has  been 
a  wellspring  of  ideas,  actions,  and  posi- 
tive leadership.  The  emphasis  has  al- 
ways been  to  properly  focus  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  while 
the  job  is  not  finished,  we  can  recognize 
the  contributions  of  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Minnesota's  Sixth  District. 
Mary  and  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
wish  you  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  Rick 
Nolan  my  friend  and  I  thank  him  for 
the  help  he  has  previously  provided  me 
and  all  the  people  of  our  State  and 
Nation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
want  to  pay  my  respects  and  high  regard 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan).  I  have  known 
him  well  during  the  time  that  he  has 
served  in  this  body,  and  he  has  served 
with  great  distinction.  He  is  a  hardwork- 
ing, diligent,  incredibly  committed  pub- 
lic servant.  His  leaving  this  body  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  this  institution  and  to  the 
Nation,  and  I  am  sure  to  the  pe<H>le  of 
Minnesota. 

I  was  the  chairman  of  a  group  that 
visited  Southeast  Asia  last  August,  and 
it  was  a  group  of  Members  of  this  body 
who  were  concerned  about  the  boat  peo- 
ple and  the  conditions  of  persons  in 
countries  in  that  area  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Nolan  was  a  member  of  that  committee. 
He  proved  during  that  service  his  deep 
concern  for  human  beings  around  the 
world,  his  total,  dedicated  commitment 
to  the  high  principles  our  society  has 
adhered  to  for  200  or  more  years.  He 
was  thoroughly  enjoyable  intellectually. 
It  was  an  exciting  experience  to  have 
him  a  member  of  that  mission.  He  will 
be  very  sorely  missed  in  this  body,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  only  professionally  but  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  a 
tremendous  loss  when  my  dear  and  good 
friend.  Rick  Nolan,  annoimced  he  would 
retire  from  Congress.  Rick  came  in  the 
year  I  did,  we  sat  next  to  each  other  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  for  these  5 
years.  I  am  witness  not  only  to  his  cour- 
age and  compassion  on  national  issues, 
but  to  his  deep  and  abiding  friendship 


for  those  of  us  who  served  with  him.  For 
me,  at  least,  no  one  can  replace  him. 

This  country  and  this  State,  he  served 
well  and  boldly.  His  decency  was  con- 
stantly reflected  in  his  political  acts  and 
goals.  The  Congress  and  the  country  will 
miss  him.  His  colleagues  will  miss  him 
and  I  will  sorely  mi.ss  him. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stanceland). 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding.  I  was  serving  in  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives  when  our  col- 
league. Rick  Nolan,  first  came  to  that 
body.  I  served  with  him  4  years.  He  pre- 
ceded me  here,  and  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  him  3  years  here, 
and  4  years  when  he  leaves  this  body. 

I  have  to  say  this:  In  my  time  with 
Mr.  Nolan  in  the  Minnesota  House  and 
my  time  in  the  Congress,  while  I  have 
disagreed  with  him  quite  vehemently  in 
philosophy  and  politics,  I  have  to  say 
that  Rick  Nolan  has  always  commanded 
my  respect.  He  has  been  a  man  of  un- 
questioned integrity  and  honesty. 

He  also  has  been  a  hard  worker  for 
the  things  he  beUeves  in. 

I  know  that  while  his  friends  are  go- 
ing to  miss  him  here,  I  am  sure  that  his 
young  family  is  going  to  be  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  having  him  with  them. 
I  wish  him  well  in  whatever  endeavor 
he  might  undertake. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  too  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Rick  Nolan,  for  his  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  this  Chamber. 

I  have  come  to  know  Rick  best  through 
our  joint  service  during  the  past  2  years 
on  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger.  He  has  proven  himself 
an  energetic  champion  of  those  im- 
poverished around  the  world  and  in  this 
country  whose  future  well  being  demands 
our  special  consideration.  Rick  has  not 
been  afraid  to  challenge  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  and  speak  out  unequivo- 
cally on  those  issues  which  he  believes 
must  be  addressed. 

His  diligent  efforts  and  involvement 
in  a  number  of  areas  has  greatly  bene- 
fited this  Chamber  and  raised  its  level 
of  debate.  It  is  my  privilege  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  Rick's  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  and  to 
wish  him  success  smd  happiness  in  all 
of  his  future  endeavors. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Rick  Nolan 
and  recognize  that  it  is  very,  very  dif- 
ficult for  those  of  us  who  have  been  able 
to  establish  a  kind  of  admiration  and 
friendship  for  someone  who  is  as  com- 
mitted as  Rick  has  been,  and  in  any 
case  going  through  all  kinds  of  sacri- 
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flees  and  struggles  from  time  to  time 
in  this  House,  to  be  surrounded  by  Rick. 
who  had  a  fantastic  sense  of  humor.  I 
know  that  although  he  has  only  been 
here  a  short  time.  I  desire  to  wish  him 
a  great  deal  of  luck  and  success  in  what- 
ever endeavors  he  is  going  to  undertake 
in  the  future. 

Rick  Nolan  certainly  has  a  zest  for 
life,  and  I  think  he  learned  all  too 
quickly,  perhaps,  that  sometimes  our 
ideals  have  to  give  way  to  realism  in  the 
political  arena,  and  sometimes  prag- 
matic politics  have  to  give  way  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  expediency,  but  beneath  it 
all  he  has  always  had  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  smile. 

D  1540 
I  know  he  is  one  of  the  few  Members 
in  the  Chamber  I  have  had  a  very  deep 
friendship  with,  and  I  shall  certainly 
miss  him  and  miss  him  very,  very  much. 
Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  for  her 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  always  a  tempta- 
tion when  we  do  this  to  eulogize  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  is  retiring  as  though 
he  has  died.  I  am  going  to  resist  that 
temptation  because  the  clear  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Rick  Nolan  will  go  on  liv- 
ing and  contributing  to  our  society  in 
many  other  very  important  ways.  He  has 
a  certain  zest  for  life  and  affection  for 
people  that  is  truly  unique,  and  when  he 
starts  his  model  farm  in  Minnesota,  it 
will  be,  I  am  sure,  an  inspiration  to 
farmers  throughout  this  country  and  to 
all  of  us  that  someone  can  leave  these 
hallowed  Halls  and  make  a  far  greater 
contribution  than  one  has  made  here. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  has  also  been 
important  for  us  to  learn  a  lesson  in  his 
leaving  that  is  important  for  all  of  us. 
Rick  Nolan  is  not  only  an  intelligent  and 
dedicated  civil  servant,  a  servant  of  the 
people,  but  he  is  a  frustrated  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

I  think  that  if  he  were  here,  he  would 
impart  that  to  the  Members.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  direction,  the  militaris- 
tic direction,  that  this  country  is  taking, 
as  am  I  and  as  are  others.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  havoc  that  congres- 
sional life  wreaks  on  personal  life  and 
on  one's  family,  and  those  concerns  in  no 
small  measure  have  contributed  to  his 
leaving.  We  should  take  cognizance  of 
losing  someone  so  great  for  a  multitude 
of  reasons,  but  we  should  also  concern 
ourselves  with  some  of  the  less  attractive 
and  more  problematic  reasons  why  he  is 
leaving  us.  He  will  be  missed,  but  he  will 
contribute  greatly  in  his  next  life,  what- 
ever that  is. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Sabo). 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  respect  for  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 


Richard   Nolan,   who  is   retiring   from 
Congress  this  year. 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress.  Rick 
established  himself  as  an  individual  un- 
afraid to  voice  the  concerns  of  our  Na- 
tion's minorities,  to  question  the  stand- 
ard beliefs,  and  challenge  the  status  quo. 
Rick  and  I  served  in  the  Minnesota  State 
House  together  as  well  as  here  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  have  seen  him  remain 
true  to  his  convictions  throughout  his 
career  in  public  service.  In  my  20  years 
in  public  office,  I  have  witnessed  few 
other  pubhc  officials  serve  with  more 
courage  and  perseverance. 

His  determination  to  provide  people 
everywhere  with  decent  food,  adequate 
housing,  equal  education,  necessary 
health  care,  and  meaningful  job  oppor- 
tunities gives  us  hope  and  strength. 

His  commitment  to  liberal  concepts 
and  programs  has  paved  the  way  for  fur- 
ther progress  and  development  within 
the  framework  of  our  common  ideals. 

However,  Rick's  greatest  contributions 
to  Congress.  Minnesota's  Sixth  District, 
and  the  Nation  has  been  his  continuing 
battle  to  keep  the  small  family  farms 
and  small  businesses  alive  and  prosper- 
ous in  a  nation  where  "small"  has  never 
been  considered  fashionable. 

Although  many  press  and  political 
friends  and  foes  alike  have  labeled  Rick 
a  maverick,  often  these  same  individuals 
have  later  joined  the  liberal  battles  he 
championed. 

Rick's  philosophy  may  be  best  cap- 
tured in  the  lines  of  a  playwright  he 
often  quotes: 

When  life  Itself  seems  lunatic, 
Who  knows  where  madness  lies? 
Perhaps  to  be  too  practical  Is  madness. 
To  surrender  dreams — this  may  be  madness. 
To  seek,  treasure  where  there  Is  only  trash. 
Too  much  sanity  may  be  madness. 
And  maddest  of  all,  to  see  life  as  It  Is  and 
not  as  It  should  be. 

Rick,  we  thank  you  for  everything  you 
have  done,  every  accomplishment  you 
have  achieved  to  improve  and  enrich  the 
daily  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Nation.  Although  it  is  disquiet- 
ing to  consider  the  future  without  your 
good  counsel  and  support,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  your  achievements  and 
spirit  of  involvement  wiU  remain  as  a 
positive  direction  for  us  to  maintain. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Dodd). 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would,  first 
of  all,  Uke  to  echo  the  remarks  that  were 
made  by  others  here  about  Rick.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  going  to  lose  a  valued  col- 
league in  this  institution,  but  for  this 
Member,  particularly  more  important 
than  his  contribution  to  the  legislative 
process,  which  has  been  great,  more  im- 
portant than  his  contribution  to  the  con- 
stituency that  he  has  served  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota,  as 
great  as  that  has  been  for  this  partic- 
ular Member,  there  is  the  prospect  of 
not  being  with  one  of  the  finest  individ- 
uals I  have  ever  known  in  my  life  and 
one  of  the  closest  friends  I  have  ever 
made  in  my  life.  We  have  shared  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  hours  together,  not  just  alone 
here  in  the  Congress  but  the  times  when 
the  session  has  closed  down  and  we  get 


to  know  people,  as  we  both  are  away  from 
family  in  a  city  like  this.  The  loss,  the 
personal  loss  of  not  being  with  him  in  the 
coming  year,  is  something  that  I  will  ex- 
perience dearly.  I  wish  him  the  very  best 
of  success  in  his  future  endeavors,  and 
I  know  that  he  will  continue  to  make  a 
contribution  to  this  country  in  whatever 
he  desires  to  do,  be  it  in  a  private  or  a 
pubUc  capacity. 
Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gaitleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  for  the  privilege,  really  of 
the  honor,  just  to  say  a  couple  of  words 
about  a  very  fine  Congressman,  Rick 
Nolan.  I  remember  well  coming  back  to 
meet  with  the  class  of  the  94th  Congress 
in  the  annex  over  there  and  hearing 
many  of  my  colleagues  speak.  We  all 
shared  the  common  denominator  of  be- 
ing freshmen  Congressmen.  We  were  all 
not  of  the  same  age  group,  as  the  press 
would  have  liked  to  have  portrayed  us. 
Rick  brought  a  very  fresh  and  a  very  real 
view  to  our  meetings  and  to  our  investi- 
gation of  the  pohcies  that  we  were  about 
to  pursue. 

I  have  to  hand  it  to  Rick.  He  was  the 
one  person  who  after  speaking  made  one 
just  feel  there  was  no  reason  to  say  any- 
thing, and  that  is  quite  a  step  for  many 
of  us  to  take.  Rick  was  able  to  put  it  into 
focus  in  real  terms  and  in  plain  terms 
that  made  our  meetings  shorter  instead 
of  longer.  I  happen  to  think  that  the  class 
of  the  94th  Congress  brought  a  very  spe- 
cial element  to  this  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  happen  to  think  that  they 
still  as  a  body  are  an  exceptional  group 
of  men  and  women  who  have  a  very  spe- 
cial viewpoint  as  to  what  representative 
government  is  all  about.  I  happen  to 
think  that  that  group,  with  the  absence 
of  Rick  Nolan,  is  not  as  great  nor  as  good 
as  it  could  be.  We  wiU  miss  him.  We  will 
hope  that  we  can  depend  upon  his  advice 
and  his  insights  in  the  future,  but  we  will, 
nevertheless,  miss  him.  I  would  submit 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
miss  him  and  the  country  will  miss  him 
because  he  brings  a  very  special  element 
to  representative  government. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Erdahl)  . 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First,  I  want  to  salute  our  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento)  for  bring- 
ing this  special  order  to  us  saluting  one 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  who  now 
prepares  to  leave  the  Congress  at  an  age 
when  many  of  us  have  thought  about 
running  for  it.  I  first  met  Rick  Nolan  in 
1967-68  when  I  served  as  an  intern  in 
this  body  for  our  former  Member,  Gerald 
Ford.  I  remember  hearing  at  that  time 
about  a  reception  that  was  going  on  here 
at  the  Capitol  for  a  young,  beardless 
youth  from  Minnesota  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  back  and  run  for  the  State  leg- 
islature. I  was  a  member  of  that  body  at 
that  time,  and  I  got  to  know  and  serve 
with  Rick  Nolan  in  the  1969  session  of 
the  legislature  and  later  when  I  became 
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secretary  of  state  in  Minnesota  we  con- 
tinued in  service  in  State  government 
together. 

I  think  when  one  knows  Rick,  we  see  in 
this  intense  young  man  an  easygoing 
manner  that  sometimes  masks  the  inten- 
sity of  his  concern  for  other  people,  of 
his  concerns  for  justice  and  for  equality. 

The  Members  have  already  heard 
about  the  family  farm.  As  identified  na- 
tionwide, he  is  a  champion  for  the  small 
person,  for  the  small  family  farmer.  We 
wish  Rick  well  as  he  leaves  this  body 
to  pursue  other  pursuits,  to  intensify  the 
relationship  with  his  family.  We  wish 
him  well.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me 
to  serve  with  Rick  Nolan,  and  I  think 
as  we  look  back  on  these  months  together 
now  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  the 
period  before  in  State  government,  we 
found  out  that  although  we  might  come 
from  different  political  philosophies  and 
different  political  parties,  that  Rick  No- 
lan has,  first  of  all,  been  a  gentleman 
and  a  very  decent  human  being.  There 
is  not  much  greater  identity  that  we  can 
identify  our  colleagues  with  than  that 
type  of  identification. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  f Mr.  Maguire)  . 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  his  taking 
this  special  order. 

It  certainly  was  a  shock  and  a  loss  to 
me  personally  and  to  many  Members  of 
this  House  that  Rick  should  have  made 
the  decision  not  to  come  back  for  an  ad- 
ditional term.  He  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary public  servant  in  the  great  tradition 
of  the  Minnesota  Democratic  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  in  the  tradition  of  the  Hum- 
phreys and  the  Mondales,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
courageous  Members  of  this  House. 
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He  also  knew  the  frustrations  of  the 
House.  His  departure  will  prompt  us,  I 
think,  to  examine  some  of  the  ways  that 
we  individually  and  the  House  collec- 
tively can  be  more  effective  and  more 
faithful  to  the  great  traditions  of  our 
Nation  than  frankly  we  sometimes  are. 

Rick  has  always  been  skeptical  of  con- 
ventional wisdom  and  resistant  to  the 
powerful  special  interests  that  so  often 
hold  sway  and  he  stood  for  the  ordinary 
people  of  our  land,  whether  they  are  on 
the  farms,  in  the  rural  areas  or  in  the 
cities  and  suburbs  of  our  country.  He  has 
a  combination  of  qualities  which  I  think 
is  perhaps  unique  but  something  for 
which  we  should  all  strive:  the  ability, 
with  his  keen  intelligence,  to  define  what 
are  the  real  issues;  a  persistence  and  a 
willingness  to  organize  in  order  to  ac- 
complish goals  that  are  connected  to 
those  keenly  perceived  principles  and 
ideas  for  our  country  and  our  future  and 
finally  the  integrity  not  to  be  defiected 
by  anybody  in  trying  to  pursue  those 
goals. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  Rick 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  a  lifelong 
friend.  I  join  in  giving  tribute  to  him  to- 
day for  all  that  he  has  meant  to  all  of  us 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillip  Burton). 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  truly  with  a  profound  sense  of  loss 
and  sorrow  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  special  order  today. 

Rick  Nolan  stands  for  all  the  beauti- 
ful qualities  in  the  finest  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  progressive  tradition  and 
his  presence  and  his  voice  are  going  to 
be  sorely  missed. 

Ricks  commitment  to  social,  racial, 
and  economic  justice  is  undiluted.  It  was 
undiluted  as  he  arrived  in  the  Chambers 
of  the  House  and  has  remained  un- 
changed throughout  his  most  distin- 
guished career.  His  passion  to  redress  the 
economic  injustice  visited  upon  the  poor 
of  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dispossessed 
in  other  lands  was  remarkable.  His  com- 
mitment to  the  strengthening  of  the  ag- 
ricultural sector  of  our  economy  was 
unsurpassed,  as  was  his  understanding 
that  if  our  country  were  to  make  real  our 
ideals  that  a  partnership  between  rural 
America  and  the  urban  and  suburban 
centers  of  our  land  was  imperative. 

Therefore,  on  many  issues  that  we 
from  the  cities  found  Rick  Nolan  vot- 
ing with  us  on  on  matters  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  and  our  people,  as  one  might 
expect,  he  had  enormous  infiuence  on 
those  of  us  who  did  not  understand  the 
meaning,  import,  and  sweep  of  some  of 
the  proposed  programs  for  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  he  had  great  impact  on  our  judg- 
ment because  we  trusted  him  so  much. 
Rick's  concern  in  terms  of  the  racial 
minorities  was  remarkable.  His  own  con- 
stituency has  few  of  those  that  we  find 
so  many  of  in  the  urban  centers,  and  yet 
his  determination  to  erase  the  scourge 
of  racial  and  religious  discrimination  in 
our  land  ranked  with  the  foremost  of 
the  freedom  fighters  who  have  served  in 
this  House. 

What  can  one  say  about  such  an  in- 
dividual who  demonstrated  such  an  un- 
swerving commitment  to  the  decent 
values  of  society  and  who  worked  so 
strenuously  to  see  that  those  values  were 
reinforced  by  legislative  action? 

Rick.  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
wife  and  myself  and  all  of  our  mutual 
friends.  We  shall  miss  you  sorely  and  we 
hope  that  your  absence  from  the  elective 
political  arena  is  a  temporary  one 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  calling  this  special  order 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  our  col- 
league. Rick  Nolan.  I  have  never  par- 
ticipated in  one  of  these  before,  although 
there  have  been  certainly  substantial 
numbers  of  retirements  from  the  House 
in  the  6  years  that  I  have  been  here,  but 
I  dare  say  for  a  lot  of  those  people  I 
would  be  delighted  to  hold  the  door.  In 
this  case.  I  wish  I  could  stand  and  bar 
the  door  so  that  Rick  would  not  leave. 


so  that  he  would  stay  here  to  continue 
his  passionate  and  intense  fight  for  jus- 
tice in  this  country,  be  it  economic  or 
any  other  type,  but  I  am  also  delighted 
that  he  has  made  a  decision  to  leave  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  very  clear,  just  from 
what  has  been  said  here  in  this  short 
time,  he  has  left  his  mark  on  this  insti- 
tution. The  things  he  has  spoken  about, 
the  things  he  has  tried  to  legislate  have 
left  their  mark,  and  now  he  will  go  on 
to  leave  his  mark,  whether  it  is  on  a 
model  farm,  a  family  farm,  or  whatever 
endeavor,  and  those  people  he  will  meet 
along  the  line  will  hopefully  be  as  en- 
riched as  we  all  have  been  by  coming  in 
contact  with  him  in  these  short  6  years. 
I  say  that  as  one  who  has  shared  va- 
cations with  him,  who  has  shared  a  great 
deal  of  time  outside  of  these  Chambers 
I  cannot  think  of  anybody  I  have  en- 
joyed knowing  more  than  Rick  Nolan 
but  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  sought 
other  horizons,  has  sought  other  tasks 
to  complete,  and  not  to  sit  here,  only  to 
have  the  fire  go  out  in  the  oven  and 
think  about  the  things  that  maybe  could 
be  done.  Instead,  he  has  sought  to  go  out 
to  do  new  tasks. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  done  that 
and  I  wish  him  well.  I  say  that  as  one 
who  maybe  perhaps  shared  the  most 
intense  experience  of  my  life  with  Rick 
in  our  trip  to  Thailand  and  to  the  refu- 
gee camps  where  I  watched  this  indi- 
vidual interact  with  children,  with  these 
poor  refugees,  and  try  to  somehow  make 
them  understand  that  somebody  was  in- 
terested in  them,  that  somebody  cared 
and  that  somebody  was  hoping  to  pre- 
vent their  demise  from  our  world  com- 
munity. He  went  far  beyond  those  who 
were  concerned,  of  the  land  people  and 
the  boat  people.  He  was  concerned  about 
raft  people,  he  did  interviews  with  these 
people  and  showed  great  heart  and  great 
understanding  for  the  plight  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  I  dare  say  we  could  use 
more  and  I  hope  that  the  new  Congress 
brings  us  more  Rick  Nolans  who  can 
leave  a  mark  as  broad  and  as  bright  as 
he  has  left  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  sponsor- 
ing the  colloquy  we  are  having  this  after- 
noon. 


As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
South  Dakota,  I  have  been  an  avid  on- 
looker, I  guess,  at  the  history  of  Min- 
nesota and  I  cannot  think  of  a  State  in 
the  whole  country  that  has  had  a  finer 
heritage  and  a  finer  record  of  producing 
public  leaders  and  a  better  congressional 
delegation  all  in  all  than  Minnesota. 

I  think  Rick  Nolan  exemplifies  the 
kind  of  record,  the  kind  of  heritage,  the 
kind  of  delegation,  really,  that  Minne- 
sota has  produced  and  continues  to  pro- 
duce for  our  States  and  for  our  country. 

He  has  been  a  strong  voice  in  agricul- 
ture and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
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fine,  more  articulate,  more  dynamic 
spokesman  for  the  young  and  for  the 
poor  farmers  that  we  have  in  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota  than  Rick  Nolan. 

As  chairman  of  the  Family  Farm  Task 
Force  and  as  chairman  of  the  Family 
Farm  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  in  both  capacities 
Rick  Nolan  has  spoken  out  very  force- 
fully and  with  an  articulate  capability 
that  is  incomparable  when  it  comes  to 
agricultural  Issues  in  this  country  today. 

I  think  the  mark  of  a  public  leader 
is  not  only  his  record  but  the  kind  of 
tradition  that  he  brings  on  by  bringing 
people  into  politics,  by  bringing  people 
into  public  life  and  I  can  assure  Rick 
Nolan  that  there  are  those  of  us  who, 
when  he  leaves  the  floor  of  the  House, 
will  follow  on  in  the  same  kind  of  fights, 
the  same  kinds  of  battles  that  he  has 
started  here  in  the  Congress  today. 

I  frankly  believe,  like  so  many  of  the 
other  Members  who  have  indicated  to- 
day, he  is  not  going  to  be  gone  from 
public  service.  I  think  Rick  Nolan  is  go- 
ing to  be  with  us  for  many  years,  fighting 
those  same  battles  in  other  forums,  In 
Minnesota,  in  Washington  and  around 
the  coimtry  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Rick  Nolan  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Qieoo 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Carr)  . 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  say,  Rick  Nolan  is  a  good  guy.  He  is 
a  friend  and  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  succinct  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento)  in 
honoring  the  great  public  service  of  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Rick  Nolan  of 
Minnesota,  the  Sixth  District,  who  has 
announced  he  will  not  seek  reelection 
next  fall. 

I  was  serving  in  the  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature along  with  the  other  gentlemen 
from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Stance- 
land,  and  Mr.  Erdahl,  when  Rick  Nolan 
was  elected  to  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
to  represent  the  coimty  of  Morrison  and 
maybe  some  of  Crow  Wing.  I  remember 
that  his  service  in  the  Minnesota  House 
was  characterized  by  the  same  intensity 
and  the  same  passion  that  we  have  ob- 
served in  this  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington. 

I  had  the  distinct  humiliation  to  work 
in  three  straight  campaigns  for  his  op- 
ponent, only  to  be  overrun  by  his  own  fine 
campaigns. 

In  this  body  Rick  has  served  on  a 
number  of  ccwnmittees,  but  all  of  us  here 
recognize  that  his  primary  interest  has 
been  agriculture,  because  that  is  the  in- 
terest of  Minnesota's  Sixth  District.  He 
has  done  his  very  best  to  represent  those 
interests  as  faithfully  and  as  vigorously 
as  he  could.  In  our  Minnesota  group  he 
has  been  a  cooperative  member,  anxious 
to  help  in  any  matter  that  is  of  general 
interest  to  the  State. 

Now,  Rick  seldom  voted  as  I  did.  Most 


often  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  my 
good  advice,  but  then  I  did  not  accept 
his  good  advice,  either;  so  I  suppose  we 
are  even  in  this  respect. 

He  leaves  us  to  pursue  other  good  pur- 
poses, probably  thereby  proving  his 
sanity. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  person 
who  knows  when  his  or  her  time  has 
come  in  this  House  is  a  cut  above  the 
rest  of  us.  Rick  has  the  good  sense  to 
make  a  choice  when  maybe  some  of  the 
others  of  us  simply  follow  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  continue  to  file  for 
oflace.  He  has  exhibited  the  same  kind 
of  serious  thought  as  he  gives  to  legis- 
lative work,  and  then  decided  to  do  some- 
th  ng  different.  I  really  like  people  who 
are  able  to  make  this  kind  of  a  choice. 

Now,  I  do  not  worry  about  the  loss  of 
a  person  like  Rick  when  he  leaves.  Yes; 
we  will  miss  his  brightening  of  our  lives. 
We  will  miss  his  enrichment  of  tliis  body, 
which  thrives  on  diversity.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  he  will  be  doing 
that  which  he  wants  to  do,  and  we  will 
be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  will 
be  doing  it  well  and  making  a  great  con- 
tribution in  whatever  field  is  the  one  of 
his  choice. 

So  today  I  do  not  want  to  grieve  over 
his  passing.  I  want  to  celebrate  it  with 
him  and  honor  his  choice,  and  to  tell 
him,  yes,  we  will  miss  him,  but  in  addi- 
tion, we  will  he  proud  of  what  he  does 
when  he  leaves  here,  just  as  we  were 
proud  of  what  he  did  when  he  served 
here. 

Ruth  joins  me  in  giving  our  best 
wishes  to  Rick  and  his  family.  We  wish 
them  the  greatest  possible  success  in  fu- 
ture years. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  and  thoughtful 
statement. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento)  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  my 
friend.  Rick  Nolan.    ■ 

I  look  upon  Rick  Nolan  as  a  young, 
handsome,  personable,  trustworthy  man 
and  as  a  person  with  burning  commit- 
ments to  friendship,  service  to  his  con- 
stituents, to  principles  related  to  social, 
economic,  and  racial  problems,  to  the 
hungry  of  our  country  and  the  world  and 
to  the  betterment  of  this  Nation. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1977, 
Rick  Nolan  was  one  of  the  first  people 
to  "take  me  under  his  wing"  and  try  to 
teach  an  unskilled  freshman  Member 
some  of  the  ropes.  I  benefited  greatly 
from  his  teaching,  and  continue  to  call 
on  him  for  advice.  Since  that  time,  our 
friendship  has  grown,  and  I  shall  miss 
him  a  great  deal. 

I  think  that  a  good  indication  of  the 
type  of  man  that  Rick  Nolan  is  can  be 
drawn  from  an  experience  that  we  had 
while  in  Hawaii  in  1978.  Rick  and  I  had 
gone  over  to  conduct  a  series  of  three 
hearings  on  Hawaii's  agricultural  situa- 
tion. During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  around 
my  State  and  meet  with  many  fammers 
personally.  On  one  occsision.  we  met  with 
a  small  farmer  from  Kona  who  told  us 


that  the  best  thing  that  Congress  could 
do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  fruit  fly.  We  had 
been  back  to  Washington  only  several 
days  when  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  considering  budget  targets 
for  fiscal  year  1979.  Rick,  in  his  positicm 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Family  Farms.  Rural  Development  and 
Special  Studies,  made  certain  that  allo- 
cations were  made  for  a  study  of  the  fruit 
fly  problem  in  Hawaii. 

My  friends,  this  small  example  Indi- 
cates a  central  point  of  the  man's  char- 
acter. He  heard  the  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  always  did  all  in  his 
power  to  help  them  out.  This  commit- 
ment to  people  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times,  and  his  voice  will  be  missed. 

My  best  wishes  and  that  of  my  wife, 
Millie,  go  to  his  wife  Marjorle  and  his 
family,  for  their  gadn  is  this  Congress' 
loss. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  his  thought- 
ful remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  to  a  fellow  colleague  with 
Congressman  Nolan  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  I  am  doing  something  that  I  do  not 
really  want  to  do.  and  that  is  I  am  eating 
into  the  reception  time  that  Rick  has 
over  at  the  Agriculture  Committee,  so  I 
am  going  to  be  a  little  bit  more  brief  than 
I  might  otherwise,  because  I  know  he  has 
a  large  number  of  friends  that  I  am  sure 
are  going  to  be  over  there  to  also  say 
goodbye ;  but  I  could  not  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  a  little  bit  of  my  experi- 
ences with  Rick.  We  arrived  here  at  the 
same  time  in  1974  during  those  tumultous 
years  when  the  traditions  in  Congress 
were  under  attack.  I  know  he  was  out- 
spoken in  his  desire  to  help  bring  this 
body  into  order  and  to  try  to  devise  a  bet- 
ter system  of  working  things.  I  think  he 
raised  his  voice  successfully  in  those 
areas. 

I  have  also  done  some  touring  around 
the  country  with  him  in  areas  of  trying 
to  enlighten  young  people  into  the  great 
hope  that  they  should  have  in  our  demo- 
cratic process  and  to  excite  high  school 
young  people  and  college  young  people 
into  becoming  involved  in  the  system  and 
to  run  in  politics. 

We  have  also  had  some  great  victories 
together.  I  am  not  going  to  recount  those, 
because  I  think  more  poignant  are  the 
defeats  that  we  have  suffered  together. 
I  think  that  points  up  more  of  some  of 
the  great  attributes  that  Rick  had, 
rather  than  the  victories  which  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  join  in  than  some  of 
those  successes;  but  to  me  what  Rick  has 
shown  to  all  of  us  is  that  we  must  look 
forward  and  we  must  be  aware  of  what 
is  happening  to  this  country  and  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  small  family  farm,  which 
is  the  essence  of  rural  America  and  that 
if  we  do  not  do  some  things  perhaps  to 
some  people  radical  and  different,  that 
that  part  of  America  which  we  are  also 
proud  of  and  which  has  been  the  real  es- 
sence of  the  character  of  this  country  is 
going  to  disappear. 
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We  have  had  defeat  last  year  on  the 
bill  on  which  the  gentleman  and  I  had 
worked  together  for  3  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  lost  on  principles  and  for 
reasons  which  were  irrelevant  to  the  bill. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  try  and  preserve 
the  agricultural  backbone  of  this  Nation, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  go  out  and 
charge  forward  on  those  kinds  of  issues. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  miss  Rick 
because  of  that.  There  are  not  too  many 
who  have  that  kind  of  courage,  who  are 
willing  to  go  out  and  take  on  problems 
that  are  not  a  crisis  today  but  will  be  a 
crisis  tomorrow.  That  kind  of  leadership 
shown  by  Rick  Nolan  is,  unfortunately 
leaving  us,  but  it  will  go  with  him  when 
he  goes  back  to  Minnesota. 

I  know  Rick  well  enough  to  know  that 
he  is  going  to  be  out  there  fighting  the 
battles  that  are  important  to  his  State 
and  important  to  his  family. 

I  am  going  to  miss  you.  Rick,  and  I 
know  that  all  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  sharing  your  character  and  your 
vision  will  miss  you. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords)  . 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  our  coUeague, 
the  gentleman  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Oberstar)  . 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
He  gave  the  people  of  his  best; 
His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 

Those  eloquent  words  of  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson  describe  Rick  Nolan's  con- 
gressional career. 

The  dedication  and  compassion  of  a 
Rick  Nolan  is  evident  in  the  words  ex- 
pressed here  this  afternoon.  The  deci- 
sion of  such  a  dedicated,  compassionate, 
sensitive  person  to  leave  the  House  is  so 
obviously  a  sad  one  for  all  of  us  who  have 
known  and  worked  with  him.  That  de- 
cision not  to  seek  reelection  is  for  me  an 
especially  great  personal  loss  because  I 
sense  in  myself  some  of  the  same  rea- 
sons that  have  impelled  him  to  that  deci- 
sion. 

We  came  to  Congress  together  in  1975. 
I  had  hoped  that  our  service  in  this 
body  would  continue  as  a  partnership  for 
many  years  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
throughout  these  years. 

Hie  people  of  Minnesota,  especially 
the  people  in  the  Sixth  District  whom 
Rick  represents,  have  been  fortunate  to 
be  represented  by  a  person  of  such  com- 
passion and  sensitivity  and,  above  all,  vi- 
sion. He  has  had  the  vision  to  encour- 
age, to  reach  out  and  touch,  and  to  work 
for  what  is  right,  not  only  for  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district  but  for  the  people  of 
country  as  well. 

Minnesota's  most  beloved  political 
leader,  the  late  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, who  was  a  constituent  of  Rick  No- 
lan's, once  said,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
public  servants:  The  mechanics  and  the 
artists.  Senator  Humphrey  was  speak- 
ing about  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  a 
man  whom  Hubert  considered  to  be  an 
artist. 


I  think  the  same  description  could  be 
made  of  Rick  Nolan.  He  brought  to  pub- 
lic service  the  broad  tableau  of  the  ar- 
tist, the  broad  vision  of  serving  the  in- 
dividual citizen— the  httle  guy,  the  per- 
son in  the  street.  That  was  the  way  he 
served  the  people,  and  that  was  the  way 
he  campaigned. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  observe  that  In 
the  district  he  served,  not  just  in  cam- 
paigning but  also  in  matters  of  serving 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  District,  the 
"little"  people  who  most  need  the  pro- 
tection of  their  Government. 

In  these  three  terms  Rick  Nolan  has 
established  an  evident  and  solid  record 
of  legislative  achievement.  He  has  made 
his  mark  of  a  fierce  commitment  to 
principle  and  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
constituents  in  the  Sixth  District.  It  is 
a  record  that  has  earned  Rick  the  re- 
spect of  not  only  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  but  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
who  are  very  harsh  critics  and  harsh 
judges  of  their  peers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  record  of  service, 
without  question,  would  have  assured 
Rick  of  his  reelection  to  Congress  for 
a  fourth  term  this  fall,  yet  he  has  chosen 
not  to  run. 

My  wife  Jo  and  I  wish  Rick  and 
Margie  and  their  four  children,  who  are 
about  the  same  age  as  our  own  four, 
much  happiness  as  they  plan  their  re- 
turn to  private  life:  Togetherness  as  a 
family,  time  to  recapture  the  closeness 
that  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  de- 
mands of  public  service. 

I  know  that  Rick  will  bring  to  farming 
the  same  creativity,  the  same  determi- 
nation, and  the  same  fierce  pursuit  of 
what  is  right  that  he  brought  to  his 
work  in  the  Congress. 

His  decision  to  leave  this  House  and 
to  leave  public  service  is  characteristic 
of  Rick's  independence  of  spirit.  It  would 
also  be  characteristic — and  I  know  that 
no  Member  of  this  body  would  be  sur- 
prised at  this — if  Rick  would  return  to 
public  life  at  some  future  time.  I  hope 
so.  We  really  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
person  who  will  fight  as  he  did  for  a  gov- 
ernment that  responds  to  the  needs  of 
all  citizens  and  not  just  to  those  of  well- 
financed  special  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  contributions  of  a  Rick  Nolan,  who 
is  willing  to  take  an  unpopular  position 
and  to  stand  up  for  what  he  believes  is 
right  and  just.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
star) for  his  comments. 
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Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  be  with  Congressman 
Richard  Nolan  when  he  and  I  and  many 
others  were  sworn  in  as  freshmen  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  January  1975.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  U.S.  Congress  since  that 
time,  January  1975,  through  this  year. 

I  join  the  other  Members  who  regret 
very  much  his  decision  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion to  a  fourth  term  and  other  terms  in 
the  future  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  I  wish  for  him  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Marjorie,  and  their  four  children, 
Michael,  Leah.  John,  and  Katherine,  the 
very  best  of  everything  in  the  future.  The 


House  of  Representatives  is  a  better  place 
for  having  had  Richard  M.  Nolan  of 
Minnesota  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
three  terms. 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Richard 
Nolan  upon  his  retirement.  In  the  three 
terms  he  has  served  in  Congress,  Rick 
proved  himself  to  be  a  fine  young  Mem- 
ber, distinguished  himself  through  loyal 
service  to  his  constituents  and  his  Na- 
tion. 

When  Rick's  class  first  came  here  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  the  House  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  size  alone  indicated  it 
would  take  a  long  time  for  any  of  its 
Members  to  make  a  mark.  That  was  not 
so  in  Rick's  case.  We  quickly  recognized 
him  as  one  of  the  brightest  new  Mem- 
bers. 

Rick's  service  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee was  often  praised  by  his  coUeagues 
on  those  committees,  and  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  ably  represent  the  agricul- 
tural community  on  many  issues  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  their  and 
the  country's  future. 

We  will  miss  Rick  Nolan  in  the  House 
and  wish  him  weU  as  he  returns  to  his 
home  and  family  in  Minnesota.* 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
for  the  past  three  terms  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  the  dynamic 
young  Member  from  Miimesota  Mr 
Nolan. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  he  has  represented  his  con- 
stituency with  conviction  and  courage 
He  has  never  sacrificed  his  beliefs  to  po- 
litical expendiency.  Instead,  he  has  ag- 
gressively pursued  what  he  perceived  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  At 
times,  I  have  found  myself  at  odds  with 
hun  over  particulars,  and.  believe  me  he 
is  a  formidable  adversary.  I  like  it  much 
better  when  we  are  on  the  same  side  of 
an  issue  as  we  usually  are. 

This  body  will  miss  Rick  Nolan's  sharp 
perception,   his   good-natured   sense  of 
humor,  his  knowledge  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  his  dogged  determination. 
We  wish  him  well  as  he  returns  to  his 
Minnesota  farm  at  the  end  of  this  term, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have 
not  heard  the  last  of  Richard  Nolan.» 
•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  when  I  learned  that  Rick  No- 
lan had  decided  to  leave  the  Congress 
I  suppose  this  statement  seems  odd  since 
I,  too,  have  made  the  decision  to  retire 
from  public  service.  However,  I  was  com- 
fortable with  my  decision  since  I  knew 
that  people  like  Rick  Nolan  would  re- 
main in  the  Congress  and  that  he  would 
continue  to  exhibit  his  depth  of  con- 
science and  concern  for  the  condition  of 
mankind  which  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  and  to  all  those  who  have  known 
Rick.  I  have  admired  him  greatly  for  the 
goals  and  ideals  he  possesses. 

He  has  been  the  champion  of  the  fam- 
ily farmer,  the  small  business  people  and 
rural  communities.  His  effort  in  these  en- 
deavors have  been  unique  and  there  is 
no  one  who  has  fought  harder  against 
the  takeover  of  family  farms  by  big  cor- 
porations to  protect  and  continue  this 
important  part  of  the  American  heritage. 
His  deep  concern  and  efforts  on  behalf 
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of  the  hungry  in  this  world  have  served 
as  a  benchmark.  No  Member  of  this  body 
has  put  forth  more  effort  to  see  that  the 
bountiful  resources  of  the  farms  of  this 
great  Nation  were  shared  with  the  hun- 
gry. 

Rick  was  described  to  me  by  a  former 
member  of  his  staff  who  now  works  for 
me  as  the  "best  human  being"  she  has 
ever  known.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  him.  His  hopes  and  desires 
for  this  great  country  never  faltered  im- 
der  the  pressure  put  forth  by  narrow 
special  interest  groups.  He  never  shyed 
away  from  what  he  truly  believed  be- 
cause it  was  politically  popular  to  do  so. 

Rick  has  provided  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Minnesota  with  one  sort 
of  representation  the  citizens  were  so 
eager  for  in  the  wake  of  Watergate.  He 
brought  to  the  Congress  honesty,  com- 
mitment, conviction,  and  dedication. 

A  finer  Congressman,  humanitarian, 
and  man  never  walked  these  Halls  of 
Congress.  Those  who  will  be  charged  with 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Congress 
should  not  forget  what  Rick  has  fought 
for.  He  is  right,  he  is  just  and  he  will  be 
missed.* 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more 
decent  nor  able  person  than  Richard 
Nolan  has  ever  served  in  the  Congress. 
This  institution  will  be  diminished  by 
his  retirement.* 

•  Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rick  Nolan 
and  I  came  to  Congress  together.  We 
were  the  Watergate  babies,  the  reformers, 
the  94th  caucus,  and  we  were  fired  up.  A 
lot  of  fires  were  dampened  in  the  inter- 
venirg  years,  but  not  Rick  Nolan's.  His 
energy  never  flagged,  his  goals  never 
dimmed  and  the  compassion  he  felt  for 
the  underdog  never  weakened. 

Now  those  of  us  who  are  left  behind 
will  not  find  out  if  Rick  Nolan's  hopes 
spring  eternal,  but  I  do  know  one  thing: 
No  matter  where  Rick  goes,  he  takes 
with  him  the  best  credentials  a  man  can 
have — the  affection  of  his  coworkers  and 
a  reputation  for  integrity.* 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  to  the  comments  already  received  on 
the  decision  of  our  colleague.  Rick  Nolan, 
not  to  seek  another  term  in  Congress,  and 
to  return  home  to  Minnesota. 

Rick  brought  to  this  House  not  only 
Idealism  and  a  belief  that  the  system 
could  be  made  to  work  the  way  it  should, 
but  also  an  effectiveness  in  attaining  his 
ideals.  In  addition,  he  brought  kindness, 
integrity,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  his  district,  the 
people  of  Minnesota,  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  He  came  to  try  to  make  Con- 
gress and  America  and  the  world  a  better 
place,  and  he  did. 

We  will  be  diminished  by  his  departure, 
but  his  achievements  and  his  spirit  and 
the  friendships  he  has  made  will  remain 
for  the  betterment  of  us  all.* 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  qualities  our  col- 
league Rick  Nolan  has  brought  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  sorry, 
indeed,  that  this  tribute  should  be 
prompted  by  his  decision  not  to  run  for 
reelection  from  Minnesota's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District. 

Rick  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  in 
the  same  year  and  have  served  on  the 


same  committee — the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  We  have  faced  the  same  is- 
sues together — both  in  general  consider- 
ation on  the  House  floor  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  subtle  and  complex  give- 
and-take  of  committee  consideration.  I 
feel  I  have  had  an  outstanding  chance 
to  appreciate  the  quality  of  Rick  Nolan's 
work  and  to  value  the  character  of  the 
man,  both  as  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend. 

Rick  Nolan  has  made  his  mark  on  the 
House  and  on  the  policy  we  have  pro- 
duced. His  influence  has  been  construc- 
tive, caring,- responsible.  In  particular,  I 
have  valued  his  efforts  and  his  extraor- 
dinary concern  for  the  quality  of  life 
in  rural  America.  I  believe  we  will  miss 
his  voice  in  this  area — one  which  has 
more  importance  for  American  society 
generally  than  we  sometimes  realize.  I 
hope  that  we  will  find  another  voice  like 
Rick  Nolan's  to  speak  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  rural  America  and  its  needs.  I 
hope  the  Sixth  District  of  Minnesota  will 
find  another  Congressman  prepared  to 
show  the  dedication  Rick  has  shown.  I 
hope  the  House  will  find  another  Mem- 
ber who  brings  the  resources  and  com- 
mitment to  Congress  that  Rick  Nolan 
has  brought  us. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  my  hopes  are 
most  likely  to  be  realized  if  we  can  con- 
vince Rick  Nolan  to  change  his  mind 
and  retain  his  seat — and  simultaneously 
retain  for  us  the  benefits  of  his  service.* 

*  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  miss 
our  coUeague,  Richard  Nolan,  who  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  seek  reelec- 
tion. 

I  have  admired  Dick  Nolan  for  many, 
many  reasons.  He  was  an  intrepid  Mem- 
ber, along  with  myself,  of  a  group  of 
Members  of  Congress  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  tour  the  refugee  camps  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Dick  Nolan  has  distinguished  himself 
for  his  leadership  in  the  areas  of  agri- 
culture, human  rights,  and  other  very 
important  issues  confronting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country. 

I  have  the  hope  that  this  talented 
young  man  will  be  able  to  return  to  the 
Congress  where  his  labors  have  been  ad- 
mired and  his  swihievements  will  be 
lasting.* 

*  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  saddened  to  learn  about  the 
plans  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Rich- 
ard Nolan,  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
term.  During  his  service  in  the  House, 
Rick  Nolan  has  consistently  championed 
the  cause  of  the  forgotten  and  underrep- 
resented  people,  both  those  in  this  coun- 
try and  around  the  world.  His  steadfast 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  eliminating 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  exemplified  by 
his  service  on  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  World  Hunger,  shines  as  the 
work  of  a  man  with  deep  belief  in  his 
work. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Rick  on  the  Agriculture  Cwnmittee  and 
have  seen  there  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  America's  family  farmer.  While 
others  offered  only  rhetorical  help.  Rick, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Pamily  Farms,  Rural  Development,  and 
Special  Studies,  sought  solutions  to  the 


structural  and  economic  conditions  that 
are  robbing  rural  America  of  its  vitality. 
While  others  saw  only  an  inconvenience 
to  their  commuting  from  the  farmer's 
strikes,  Rick  saw  a  serious  expression  of 
frustration  from  America's  farmers  and 
sought  their  advice.  With  Rick's  retire- 
ment not  only  are  we  losing  a  valuable 
colleague,  America's  farmers  are  losing 
one  of  their  strongest  advocates  in  Con- 
gress. 

But  if  I  know  Rick,  the  loss  will  be  to 
us  in  Congress  and  not  to  the  American 
farmer  or  the  pec^Jle  whose  causes  he 
champions.  I  do  not  know  what  avenue 
of  expression  his  concern  will  lead  him  to 
but  I  know  that  we  will  continue  to  hear 
from  and  about  Rick  Nolan.  So  while  I 
feel  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  colleague, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  not  be  losing 
his  sage  counsel.* 

*  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  surprise  and  disappointment  that  I 
learned  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Richard  Nolan,  has  decided 
to  leave  this  body  at  the  end  of  this  term. 

His  three  terms  as  a  Member  of  this 
bcxly  have  been  productive.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Agriculture,  and  Small 
Business  Committees,  Rick  has  bec(Hne 
leader  in  people  issues. 

I  served  with  Dick  for  2  years  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  His  knowledge  of 
farm  issues  gave  me  a  great  insight  into 
the  various  issues  we  considered.  Al- 
though we  disagreed  on  many  of  the 
issues  we  have  common  ground  when  it 
comes  to  populist  or  people  issues.  His 
leadership  on  these  issues  will  be  missed. 

The  22  counties  of  the  Sixth  District, 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  this  body 
will  be  the  losers  when  Dick  leaves  us  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  him  and  his  family 
the  best  of  luck  in  his  return  to  farming 
and  all  other  future  endeavors.* 

*  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  a  fellow 
Member  of  this  body,  Representative 
Richard  Nolan. 

Rick  Nolan  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  House  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  His  decision  to  leave  office  at  the 
end  of  only  three  terms  is  disappointing 
to  those  of  us  who  have  worked  closely 
with  him,  for  he  brought  to  this  body  a 
very  human  quality — an  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  rural  America  and  espe- 
cially the  needs  of  the  family  farmer. 

I  had  the  fortune,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
serve  with  Rick  Nolan  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pamily  Farms. 
Rural  Development,  and  Special  Studies. 
Rick  led  the  effort  to  save  the  family 
farm.  It  was  because  of  this  concern  and 
leadership  that  the  administration 
moved  forward  in  trying  to  better  under- 
stand the  structure  of  American  agricul- 
ture. He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the 
need  for  a  national  poUcy  mi  rural 
America.  His  concern  for  the  loss  of  this 
Nation's  most  basic  natural  resources — 
prime  farmland — helped  to  bring  the 
issue  before  the  American  public.  He  is  a 
leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  he  forced  us  to 
think  beyond  the  limits  of  today  and  into 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
thanking  Rick  for  his  courage  in  bring- 
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Ing  new  ideas  to  this  body.  My  best 
wishes  go  with  him  and  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
time  has  been  set  aside  today  to  honor 
our  colleague.  Rick  Nolan,  for  his  dedi- 
cation, his  hard  work,  his  many  achieve- 
ments in  Congress  on  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents and  all  Americans  and,  most  of 
all,  for  his  never-failing  warmth  and 
friendship. 

Rick  and  Margie  Nolan  and  their  four 
outstanding  children  and  I  have  been 
friends  since  Rick  and  I  arrived  in  Con- 
gress together  in  1975.  I  consider  Rick 
one  of  my  very  closest  friends,  both  per- 
sonal and  political,  and  I  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  has  been  for  him  to  decide  not  to 
seek  reelection. 

I  know  Rick  Nolan  well  enough  to 
know  that  he  will  humbly  deny  the  acco- 
lades we  heap  upon  him  today.  However, 
for  the  record — and  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction from  any  of  his  coUeagues — I 
can  say  that  Rick  Nolan  has  proven  him- 
self a  great  liberal,  an  innovative  and 
courageous  legislator  who  really  cares 
about  people. 

Rick  Nolan's  caring  about  people  ex- 
tends to  both  the  rural  constituency  he 
so  ably  represents  and  to  the  urban  con- 
stituency to  which  he  is  open  and  sensi- 
tive. Rick  has  been  my  closest  associate 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  building  the  infor- 
mal lu-ban  rural  coalition  that  has  func- 
tioned so  well  in  enhancing  communica- 
tion and  understanding  between  farmers 
and  consumers,  as  well  as  assisting  in  the 
continuing  efiforts  to  stabilize  farm  in- 
come and  food  prices. 

I  will  miss  Rick  Nolan  when  he  re- 
turns to  Minnesota  to,  in  his  words,  "get 
reacquainted  with"  his  family.  We  will 
all  miss  his  help  and  his  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  critical  problems 
confronting  Congress  and  our  Nation.  We 
all  wish  Rick  Nolan  the  very  best  in  all 
his  future  endeavors  and  commend  him 
for  a  job  well  done.* 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  6  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Rich- 
ard Nolan  took  on  portfolios  as  im- 
portant and  difficult  as  any  in  Congress, 
and  discharged  his  duty  with  his  imlque 
mixture  of  distinction  and  grace. 

Upon  his  retirement,  his  House  col- 
leagues will  lose  a  legislator  who  com- 
bined assiduous  representation  of  his 
district  with  advocacy  of  the  broad  na- 
tional interest  without  slighting  either. 

The  fanning  community  will  lose  a 
champion  fighter  for  the  family  farm, 
and  a  maverick  in  the  search  for  further 
research  and  development  in  the  world 
of  agriculture. 

And  his  friends  in  Congress,  of  whom 
I  am  proud  to  count  myself  one,  will  lose 
a  man  of  intellect,  wit,  and  charm. 

Congress  will  lose  a  strong  and  power- 
ful figure,  yet  it  has  grown  from  the 
ideas  Richard  Nolan  espoused,  the  pub- 
lic service  he  rendered,  and  the  rectitude 
from  which  he  never  strayed.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  salute  our  retiring  colleague  from 
Minnesota's  Sixth  District,  Rick  Nolan. 
Rick  Nolan  is  a  friend  and  a  true  son 
of  Minnesota's  democratic  tradition,  and 
it  is  with  special  sadness  that  I  received 
news  of  his  retirement. 
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Since  his  election  to  this  House  in 
1974,  Rick  Nolan  has  been  the  family 
fanner's  champion.  He  has  been  a  friend 
of  the  working  American,  the  poor,  the 
average  consumer,  the  elderly,  and  the 
children  of  this  Nation.  He  has  been  con- 
sistent and  outspoken  in  his  support  for 
those  people  who  are  the  foundation  of 
this  country  and  its  Democratic  Party. 
Rick  Nolans  legislative  work  will  be 
missed  by  the  people  of  Minnesota,  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  his  colleagues  who 
have  known  and  worked  with  him  dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  Congress. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  will 
miss  Rick  Nolan.  He  has  been  a  close 
friend.  In  a  life  where  the  pressure  is 
constant  to  be  in  public,  to  answer  every 
demand,  to  be  always  politic,  polite,  and 
pleasant — Rick  always  had  time  to  be 
supportive  and  sympathetic  to  our  per- 
sonal side.  He  was  concerned  for  his  col- 
leagues, a  generous,  humorous,  and  gen- 
tle friend.  He  will  leave  a  void  in  the 
House  and  in  my  life  here.* 
*  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  participate  today  in  this  special  order 
to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  Richard 
Nolan.  Much  to  the  disappointment  of 
all  of  us.  Congressman  Nolan  has  de- 
cided to  leave  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  year  and  return  to  Minnesota  and 
his  family.  Because  he  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  active  Members  of  this 
body,  I  think  that  it  is  only  fitting  that 
we  take  time  to  honor  him  this  after- 
noon. 

The  presence,  of  a  man  with  such  a 
dedication  and  commitment  to  the  public 
interest  as  Richard  Nolan  possesses,  is, 
indeed,  a  favorable  reflection  on  the 
sometimes  tarnished  image  of  the  Con- 
gress. Throughout  the  past  6  years,  he 
has  continued  to  be  at  the  forefront  of 
those  issues  which  most  significantly 
affected  the  average  American — whether 
he  be  a  farmer,  factory  worker,  or  busi- 
nessman. The  citizens  of  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  those  across  the  entire  country, 
have  benefited  from  his  efforts.  In  this 
man.  the  people  truly  found  a  committed 
and  tireless  champion. 

With  his  decision  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion. Congressman  Nolan  does  not  aban- 
don his  commitment  to  a  deeply  felt 
philosophy,  nor  to  the  public  he  has 
served.  But  he  moves  to  address  these 
issues  in  a  new  sphere.  With  him  he 
takes  a  perspective,  largely  developed 
from  the  experiences  he  has  enjoyed,  and 
sometimes  endured,  in  this  body.  And  I 
am  confident  that  these  experiences  will 
show  themselves  to  have  made  that  com- 
mitment even  stronger. 

For  certain,  this  House  will  not  quickly 
forget  Richard  Nolan  and  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  made.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  when  I  say  that  he  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 

*  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  Rick  Nolan  since  he  came  to 
Congress  back  in  1975.  As  long  as  I  have 
known  him.  he  has  always  fought  to 
keep  the  small  farmer  in  business.  We 
were  not  always  on  the  same  side  of  the 
issue,  but  I  know  he  has  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  farmer  in  his  thoughts. 


Working  with  Rick  is  always  stimulat- 
ing. His  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  For 
me.  working  with  Rick  Nolan  has  been 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure.* 
*  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  was  sorry  to 
learn  that  Rick  Nolan  would  not  be 
seeking  reelection  in  1980.  We  were  both 
Members  of  the  huge  class  of  1974.  and 
I  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  worked 
with  Rick  for  the  reforms  that  have  been 
instituted  since  that  time. 

Rick  Nolan  has  served  his  country 
and  his  constituents  with  distinction  and 
integrity.  He  has  also  been  a  valuable 
personal  friend  and  ally,  and  an  asset 
to  the  Congress.  Just  as  his  presence  has 
been  highly  prized,  his  absence  will  be 
deeply  felt. 

I  know  that  Rick  wUl  be  successful  In 
his  future  endeavors.  He  wUl  continue 
to  demonstrate  the  type  of  principle  and 
commitment  that  have  characterized  his 
work  in  Congress.  I  join  with  Rick's 
many  friends  to  wish  him  prosperity  and 
good  fortune,  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  years  of  service.* 
*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
once  in  a  while  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a 
rare  person,  someone  who  is  not  weighted 
down  with  rigid  notions  of  tradition  or 
protocol,  but  has  the  wit  and  the  courage 
to  follow  his  own  convictions  and  tastes. 
Such  a  person  is  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan). 

What  puzzles  me  about  his  leaving  us 
is  that  he  never  seemed  to  feel  the  con- 
straints of  this  job  that  we  have,  but 
apparently  he  did.  We  are  sorry  to  lose 
him  and  his  delightful  wife  Marge. 

A  year  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lead- 
ing a  delegation  to  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Guan- 
tanamo  with  Rick  and  Marge,  and  they 
contributed  in  many  ways  to  the  value 
and  the  success  of  our  trip. 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  wish  Rick  and 
Marge  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
future.  We  were,  indeed,  fortunate  to 
have  this  "blithe  spirit"  with  us  for  a 
while.* 

*  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  taken  some  time  today  to 
honor  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Richard  Nolan  of  Minnesota.  Congress- 
man Nolan  has  a  distinguished  record  of 
public  service  and  it  saddens  me  to  see 
such  a  talented  Congressman  stepping 
down  after  serving  6  years  in  this  body. 
Rick  Nolan  has  provided  Minnesota's 
Sixth  Congressional  District  with  serv- 
ice that  should  make  his  constituents 
proud.  His  district  is  the  start  of  the 
great  wheat  fields  which  cover  south- 
western Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Montana.  Rick  and  I  work  closely  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  he  has 
consistently  impressed  me  with  his  hard 
work  and  devotion  to  the  agriculture 
interests  of  America — especially  the 
smaller,  family  farms.  Congressman 
Nolan,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Family  Farms,  will  be  greatly  missed 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  Rick,  and  to  have  served 
with  him.  He  is  a  statesman,  a  good 
friend,  and  a  great  American.* 
*  Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Richard  Nolan,  who  has  served  his 
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Minnesota  constituents  and  the  Nation 
with  dedication  since  he  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1975,  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  seek  reelec- 
tion in  November.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

Congressman  Nolan  is  a  product  of  the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor  Party  of 
Minnesota,  which  has  produced  some  of 
America's  most  outstanding  leaders,  in- 
cluding the  late  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey and  Vice  President  Walter  Mon- 
DALE.  Like  them,  he  has  had  a  passionate 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  common 
man  in  our  country,  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  cities.  This  concern  has  been  trans- 
lated into  legislative  action  during  his 
career  in  public  life,  which  included 
service  in  the  Minnesota  State  Legisla- 
ture before  his  election  to  the  House. 

Rick  Nolan,  like  others  in  the  Minne- 
sota Democratic-Farmer-Labor  tradi- 
tion, was  something  of  a  boy  wonder.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture at  the  age  of  24.  He  was  only  30 
when  first  elected  to  the  House.  In  this 
body,  he  has  served  ably  on  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Small  Business, 
two  committees  which  provided  him  with 
an  appropriate  forum  for  his  champion- 
ing of  the  small  family  farmer  in  our 
Nation  and  the  development  and  revital- 
ization  of  rural  America. 

His  colleagues  probably  will  best  re- 
member him  for  his  efforts  on  behcdf  of 
those  who  make  their  livings  in  rural 
areas.  But  Rick  Nolan  has  never  been 
parochial  in  his  legislative  activities.  He 
has  also  worked  with  great  dedication 
on  behalf  of  urban  Americans  and  the 
improvement  of  our  cities. 

Congressman  Nolan  also  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  battle 
against  world  hunger.  It  was  his  House 
resolution  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition,  on  which  Mr.  Nolan 
now  serves.  He  has  been  a  delegate  repre- 
senting the  United  States  to  a  nimiber 
of  international  conferences  with  world 
hunger  as  their  chief  focus,  including  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Mexico  City 
in  1978  and  the  Emergency  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Refugees  in  Geneva  last  sum- 
mer. 

At  the  young  age  of  36,  Mr.  Nolan  is 
retiring  from  the  House  to  operate  a  40- 
acre  farm  in  Minnesota,  where  he  will 
grow  specialty  crops  and  use  new  tech- 
nologies in  food  production.  In  so  doing, 
he  may  develop  agricultural  techniques 
which  will  be  as  important  in  the  war 
against  hunger  as  his  public  service  has 
been. 

I  will  personally  miss  Congressman 
Nolan  as  a  man  and  as  a  colleague,  and 
I  wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeavors.* 
*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
Mr.  Vento,  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  and  affording  all  of  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  pay  respect  to  our  colleague.  Rick 
Nolan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan)  has  served  ad- 
mirably in  this  body  and  I,  for  one,  shall 
miss  him  upon  his  retirement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  men  come  and  go  in  this 
Congress.  Each  in  his  own  way  leaves  his 
mark  or  imprint  upon  this  body.  Rick 
Nolan  leaves  an  indelible  imprint  upon 


the  U.S.  Congress.  He  is  a  dedicated,  un- 
tiring, able,  and  competent  legislator  who 
adheres  to  high  principles.  Rick  Nolan 
really  cares.  Those  of  us  who  classify 
ourselves  as  liberals  in  this  body  will 
really  miss  him.  because,  on  all  of  the 
liberal  issues  he  could  be  counted  upon 
to  stand  tall,  never  wavering.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  other  pur- 
suit Rick  Nolan  will  undertake  in  life, 
but,  my  own  life  has  been  enriched 
through  his  friendship,  and  he  carries 
with  him  my  sincerest  prayer  for  con- 
tinued success  in  his  new  endeavors.* 

*  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  tmly 
disappointed  to  learn  that  Rick  Nolan 
has  decided  not  to  seek  reelection  this 
year. 

I  have  known  Rick  not  only  as  a  friend 
but  as  an  outstanding  and  contributing 
legislator. 

He  will  be  truly  missed  in  the  next 
Congress.* 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
regret  that  I  learned  that  Rick  Nolan 
has  decided  not  to  seek  another  term  in 
the  Congress.  I  will  miss  him. 

Rick  has  been  a  csuidid,  frank,  and 
outspoken  Member,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
a  man  of  his  forthrightness  is  moving 
on.  We  could  use  a  few  more  like  him. 

Rick  Nolan  has  served  his  district  and 
his  State  well.  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
what  he  wants  for  the  future.* 

*  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  farewell  to  a  fellow 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  Richard 
Nolan. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  had 
a  strong  and  effective  ally  in  the  House 
in  the  person  of  Richard  Nolan,  exempli- 
fied by  his  work  on  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  As  a  fellow  Member  of 
the  94th  Congress,  I  would  like  to  wish 
Rick  the  best  of  luck,  while  at  the  same 
time  noting  my  regret  upon  learning  of 
his  departure  from  the  House. 

I  do  appreciate  Rick's  desire  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  family,  in  addition  to 
turning  his  attention  to  the  running  of 
his  farm  in  his  home  State  of  Minnesota. 
As  a  friend  and  colleague  in  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  offer  Richard  Nolan  my 
best  wishes  and  good  luck  in  the  future.* 

*  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
most  fitting  that  we  salute  Richard 
Nolan  today  for  the  dedicated  efforts  he 
has  made  for  the  past  5  years  as  the 
Representative  of  Minnesota's  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

Since  Rick  Nolan  and  I  share  similar 
backgrounds,  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
his  political  career  from  a  front  row  seat. 
We  are  the  same  age,  were  both  bom  in 
small  communities  in  Minnesota,  and 
were  raised  and  educated  in  our  home 
State.  We  both  served  in  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  before  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1974  as  Representatives  of 
largely  rural  districts  and  we  are  both 
members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

While  we  do  not  share  the  same  polit- 
ical afiQliation  or  the  same  philosophy 
toward  government,  we  both  share  a 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  our  Nation  and 
the  people  we  represent.  Over  the  years 
I  have  come  to  admire  and  respect  Rick 


Nolan  for  his  outspoken  style,  active 
participation  in  the  legislative  process 
and  his  willingness,  no  matter  what  the 
personal  risk,  to  take  controversial  stands 
on  issues  he  feels  are  significant  for  rural 
America  and  the  national  interest. 

His  announced  departure  from  Con- 
gress will  leave  a  void  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  legislative  body  will 
lose  a  coloriul  lawmaker  and  an  individ- 
ual of  integrity  and  firm  principles.  I  am 
sure  that  Rick  Nolan's  retiremoit  is  not 
a  withdrawal  from  public  service  and  I 
know  that  he  will  continue  his  active 
interest  in  agriculture  and  national  and 
State  issues.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  Congressman  Richard  Nolan's  de- 
cision to  leave  us  was  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion to  reach.  However,  I  am  equally  sure 
that  this  decision  is  based  on  what  is 
best  for  him  and  his  family. 

Congressman  Nolan  contributed  much 
during  his  short  time  with  us  in  the 
Congress.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  join  with  all  of  his  friends  and  family 
in  wishing  him  much  success,  health,  and 
happiness  in  his  future.* 

*  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  Representative  Rick 
Nolan  today  because  I  know  the  good 
job  he  has  done  here  in  Congress.  But 
first  I  want  to  flgiire  out  how  a  Minne- 
sota fellow  talking  family-owned  farms, 
and  a  Chicago  guy  talking  18th  ward 
and  suburban  growth  came  to  be  such 
good  friends? 

I  suppose  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
gress that  such  incongruous  friendships 
blossom.  But  I  can  not  help  but  feel — 
admitting  to  a  possible  bias — that  in 
addition  the  94th  Congress  freshmen 
class  included  some  very  special  people, 
people  like  Rick  Nolan  whose  capacity 
for  friendship  was  exceeded  only  by  their 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  dedication. 

I  count  myself  as  fortunate  to  have 
entered  the  Congress  with  such  a  group. 
I  must  count  it  an  especially  painful  loss 
to  say  goodbye  to  any  of  them,  and  to 
Rick  Nolan  in  particular,  one  of  my 
closest  friends.  He  may  be  a  misguided 
missile  on  the  basketball  court  but  he  is 
always  right  on  target  as  a  friend. 

Rick  announcing  he  will  not  seek  re- 
election is  a  personal  loss  to  many  of  us 
who  work  with  him.  But  most  assuredly 
it  Is  the  Nation's  loss  as  well.  A  man  ex- 
perienced at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level.  Rick  worked  in  committees  and  on 
the  floor  with  skill.  In  his  years  here  he 
has  remained  conscientious  and  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  country  as  well  as  his 
home  district.  In  a  strong,  articulate 
voice.  Rick  spoke  for  those  too  often  un- 
able to  speak  forcefully  for  themselves — 
the  underprivileged,  the  elderly,  the 
poor. 

I  commend  him  for  his  work  here.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  session,  the  House  will  lose 
one  of  its  flnest  Members  and  gentle- 
men, Richard  Nolan  of  Minnesota. 

It  seems  every  year  about  this  time  we 
are  saddened  upon  being  notlfled  that 
some  of  our  friends  of  this  body  have 
decided  not  to  seek  relection.  This  year 
is  no  different,  with  a  score  of  colleagues 
deciding    to   end   their  careers  in  the 
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Hotise.  When  Richard  Nolan  announced 
he  will  not  return  it  saddened  me  be- 
cause it  meant  that  I,  and  the  rest  of 
us  here  will  be  losing  a  friend  and  co- 
worker. One  of  the  most  enjoyable  facets 
of  working  in  this  Chamber  is  that  you 
very  quickly  develop  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship known  nowhere  else.  Such  it  is  with 
Rick  Nolan,  a  man  whom  I  have  known 
only  for  a  short  while,  yet  one  whom  I 
have  grown  to  admire  and  respect. 

Having  served  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
seen  many  colleagues  try  to  wrestle  with 
the  plethora  of  problems  that  it  faces. 
It  takes  a  special  individual  to  be  able 
to  master  the  intricacies  and  demands 
of  the  small  businessman  of  this  Nation, 
and  Richard  Nolan  has  taken  the  time 
and  effort  to  do  so.  As  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  have  been  told 
he  has  carved  out  a  niche  for  himself 
as  one  who  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  farmer.  If  ever  a  degree 
of  compassion  and  level  headed  thinking 
was  needed  for  a  committee,  it  certainly 
has  been  required  on  one  that  deals  with 
a  small  group  of  people  such  as  the 
farmer,  mtdigned  by  those  who  have 
never  taken  the  time  to  grasp  or  under- 
stand their  problems. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Richard  Nolan.  I  know  I  am  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  him  for  a  job  well 
done  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  with 
us,  and  I  wish  him  and  his  family  all  pos- 
sible future  success  and  happiness.* 

•  Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  and 
everyone  of  us  was  shocked  and  surprised 
by  Richard  Nolan's  announcement  last 
week  that  he  would  not  seek  reelection 
to  another  term  in  ofiQce.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  a  diflBcult  decision  for  each 
Member  to  make,  and  each  time  a  Mem- 
ber makes  the  announcement  it  is  also 
reassuring  to  know  that  there  is  life  after 
a  Member  leaves  Congress.  We  admire 
you.  Rick,  for  your  dedication  to  your 
family  and  your  longstanding  and  high 
regard  to  principles. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Agriculture  Committees,  we 
have  shared  many  hours  together.  Rick 
has  established  himself  as  a  champion  of 
the  small  family  farm  and  small  busi- 
ness, based  in  large  part  in  the  midwest- 
em  progressive  philosophy.  He  continu- 
ally sought  to  shape  farm  policy  that 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  small 
farmer  in  the  larger  agricultural  picture. 
He  displayed  a  corresponding  interest 
for  the  small  businessperson. 

The  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Minnesota  have  been  well  represented  by 
Rick's  active  participation  In  all  aspects 
of  legislation.  I  am  confident  that  Rick 
will  find  a  way  to  continue  to  serve  the 
public. 

So  while  we  pause  to  reflect  on  Rick's 
record  and  accomplishments,  I  want  to 
extend  my  personal  wishes  to  him  and 
hope  that  the  future  is  filled  with  health, 
happinss,  and  success. • 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sadness  and  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  decision  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
Rick  Nolan,  not  to  seek  reelection  to  the 


House  this  year.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  he  chairs 
in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
have  shared  with  him  both  the  frustra- 
tions and  the  successes  of  the  legislative 
process. 

While  we  do  not  always  agree  on  the 
specifics  of  programs  or  policies,  we  have 
the  same  basic  Interests  In  a  healthy  U.S. 
agriculture,  a  strong  family  farm  system, 
and  viable  rural  America.  In  his  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Family  Farms,  Rural 
Development  and  Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  has  exercised 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  inspires  con- 
fidence and  trust,  and  encourages  Mem- 
bers to  try  to  work  out  their  differences 
on  legislation.  And  on  those  occasions 
when  there  is  fundamental  disagreement 
that  cannot  be  resolved,  the  gentleman  is 
conscientious  in  his  efforts  to  provide  a 
forum  in  which  such  disagreement  can 
be  fully  and  openly  expressed.  To  me  this 
Is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  legislative 
process.  It  Is  the  only  way  our  democratic 
system  of  government  can  work  effec- 
tively. 

I  believe  the  highest  tribute  any  legis- 
lator can  receive  Is  that  he  sincerely  and 
arduously  works  to  maintain  a  legislative 
system  that  operates  in  this  way.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  my  colleague 
and  chairman  is  such  a  man. 

My  remarks  today  are  brief,  but  my 
regard  for  Rick  Nolan  Is  deep.  He  Is  a 
man  of  principle,  steadfast  In  his  convic- 
tions and  true  to  his  standards  of  fair- 
ness, equity  and  justice.  We  have  worked 
together  on  many  Issues.  On  some  we 
have  not  seen  eye  to  eye,  and  have  agreed 
to  disagree.  I  am  proud  to  know  him  and 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  House  and  on 
our  committee  and  subcommittee.  I 
know  his  contributions  will  not  end  with 
his  service  in  this  body.* 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  trib- 
ute to  our  distinguished  friend.  Rick 
Nolan. 

Rick's  decision,  at  the  age  of  36,  and 
after  just  6  years  In  the  House,  not  to 
se^  reelection  at  the  end  of  this  term, 
saddens  me.  All  who  know  Rick  have 
come  to  value  his  friendship  and  admire 
his  integrity  and  dedication,  and  we  shall 
miss  him  in  the  House. 

In  particular.  Rick  Nolan  has  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  leadership  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  has  made 
a  major  contribution  through  his  efforts 
to  muster  International  cooperation  to 
seek  solutions  to  the  problem  of  world 
hunger. 

In  addition  to  spending  more  time  with 
his  family  after  he  leaves  the  House,  Rick 
plans  to  continue  to  pursue  solutions  to 
world  food  shortages  through  model  and 
experimental  farming  back  home  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  when  he  returns  to  Minnesota,  Rick 
Nolan  will  demonstrate  there  the  same 
dedicated  leadership  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  he  has  shown  during  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House,  and  I  wish  him  well. 
House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  8,  1980. 

Deak  Colleagues:  Our  distinguished  and 
dear  colleague,  Richard  Nolan,  has  announced 
that  he  will  not  seek  re-election  to  another 
term  in  Congress.  His  decision  to  leave  office 


after  this  term  Is  very  disappointing  to  all 
of  us  who  have  worked  closely  with  him  and 
who  share  his  philosophy  and  goals. 

X  have  asked  the  Speaker  to  designate  a 
Special  Order  at  the  end  of  the  business  day 
on  Tuesday,  February  12.  to  honor  Congress- 
man Nolan  for  his  work,  his  help  and  his 
friendship. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  pasrlng  tribute 
to  Rick.  If  you  cannot  make  a  statement  on 
the  Floor  February  12,  you  can  submit  a 
signed  statement  to  me  In  230  Cannon  or 
to  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
Cloakroom. 

Please  contact  Shirley  Oeer  at  X6631  If 
you  have  any  questions. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  P.  Vento, 
Member  of  CoTigress.% 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Vento)  for  calling  this  special  order 
and  thank  my  colleagues  for  having  come 
here  this  afternoon  to  say.  "all  these  very 
kind  words." 

While  one  should  never  engage  in  pub- 
lic service  for  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion. I  must  confess  that  it  is  nice  and 
comforting  to  know  that  one's  colleagues 
recognize,  appreciate  and  respect  your 
efforts.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  these 
expressions  of  your  feelings. 

I  must  confess  to  all  of  you  that  It  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  arrived  at 
my  decision  not  to  seek  reelection  to 
the  House.  It  has  been  a  great  honor  and 
a  great  privilege  to  serve  in  this  body.  It 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  honor  and  the 
greatest  privilege  I  will  ever  enjoy  in  my 
life.  I  feel  greatly  enriched  by  the  experi- 
ences that  I  have  had  here  In  this  House 
and  the  experiences  that  I  have  had  with 
Members  on  both  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  hope 
that  in  the  process  I  have  been  able  to 
contribute  something  not  only  to  this 
Chamber  but  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country  and  this  world. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  that  I 
came  to  this  Chamber  as  an  optimist. 
While  I  have  at  times,  as  we  all  have, 
been  disheartened  by  our  sometimes 
seeming  inability  to  come  to  grips  with 
and  solve  the  problems  we  have  in  our 
Nation  and  our  economy,  and  in  our 
ability  to  get  a  handle  on  the  arms  race, 
particularly  the  nuclear  arms  race,  I 
stUl  find  that  I  leave  this  Chamber  as  an 
optimist.  I  am  still  an  optimist  because 
of  the  people  I  have  come  to  know  while 
serving  here.  The  Members  who  serve  In 
this  Chamber  are  among  the  most  Intelli- 
gent, the  most  dedicated,  the  most  de- 
voted, and  the  most  caring  people  I  have 
ever  come  to  know  in  my  life. 

The  nonelected  people  who  I  have  come 
to  know  in  my  term  of  public  service 
have  likewise  been  among  the  most  crea- 
tive, inventive,  determined  and  thought- 
ful people  who  are  so  more  so  devoted 
than  I  ever  dreamed.  Because  of  the  peo- 
ple inside  this  chamber  and  others  who 
hold  public  office  and  the  people  in  pri- 
vate life  who  do  not  hold  public  office  I 
remain  greatly  optimistic  about  the 
future.  But  It  is  also  important  for  us  to 
remind  ourselves  that  there  are  many 
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ways  that  people  can  contribute  to  the 
well  being  of  their  community,  their 
State  and  their  Nation,  and  that  elective 
office  is  only  one  of  the  ways  that  the 
people  find  to  make  important  and  sig- 
nificant contributions. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  are  well  aware 
of  the  significant  and  important  contri- 
butions that  people  make  in  their  private 
lives  and  in  their  personal  lives  as  well. 

With  a  great  deal  of  mixed  emotions 
I  have  made  the  decision  that  the  time 
has  come  for  me  to  devote  more  time  to 
my  private  life  and  personal  interests. 
But  I  want  to  assure  all  my  friends  and 
colleagues  that  in  no  way  do  I  intend  to 
turn  my  back  on  politics.  Once  having 
recognized  the  powerful  force  and  impact 
that  Government  can  have,  whether  pos- 
itive or  negative,  on  our  lives,  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  turn 
their  back  on  politics  and  community 
life.  So  I  intend  to  continue  to  be  actively 
involved  in  the  politics  of  my  commu- 
nity, my  State,  our  Nation  and  in  our 
world,  and  hopefully  shed  some  enlight- 
enment and  bring  some  comfort  along 
the  way  and  continue  to  try  to  contribute 
to  the  best  of  my  abihty  to  making  the 
world  a  better  place  to  Uve  in. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 
D  1620 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

I  think  the  statements  and  the  warm 
response  to  this  special  order  is  much 
appreciated.  I  want  to  thank  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  special  order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
10  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  in  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  Nolan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  THE  POLISH 
NA-nONAL  ALLIANCE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quested this  time  to  share  with  you  and 
our  colleagues  the  centennial  of  the  PNA. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  on  February  10, 
1880,  the  first  notices  appeared  in  the 
English  and  German  language  newspa- 
pers in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Polish 
weekly  Ogniwo  of  New  York,  announcing 
a  meeting  of  Polish  immigrants  to  be 
held  at  the  offices  of  Andrzejkowicz- 
Dunn  paint  factory,  347  Third  Street  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  notices  explained  that  the  meet- 
ing was  being  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
appraising  the  feasibility  of  starting  a 
nationwide  organization  of  Polish  immi- 
grants for  their  betterment  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  notices  were  signed  by  Juliusz 


Andrzejkowicz,  Julian  Szajnert,  Julian 
Lipinski,  and  Jan  N.  Popielinskl. 

Within  a  matter  of  mwiths.  sufficient 
interest  was  shown  by  the  membership  of 
existing  Polish  societies  to  warrant  the 
convening  of  a  convention  in  Chicago, 
HI.,  in  September  1880,  at  which  the 
"Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America"  was  founded. 
At  that  time  its  membership  numbered 
fewer  than  300  persons.  Today,  it  has  a 
membership  of  300,000  and  is  the  largest 
ethnic  fraternal  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Milwaukee  Society,  lodge  2159  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance,  I  am  proud 
of  the  contributions  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional AUiance  and  its  members  to  the 
pluralistic  society  which  helps  make  our 
Nation  strong  and  free.  Frran  its  very 
inception,  the  PNA,  as  it  is  familiarly 
known,  accepted  the  responsibility  of  fa- 
cilitating the  entry  of  Polish  immigrants 
and  their  American-bom  children  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  At  the 
same  time,  through  fraternal  bonds,  it 
enriched  the  lives  of  its  members  and  in- 
deed the  community  as  a  whole  by  pre- 
serving and  fostering  respect  for  the  en- 
during values  of  Polish  culture,  language, 
history,  and  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  Polish 
National  AUiance  is  noteworthy,  not  only 
for  the  ideals  the  organization  has  es- 
poused from  the  beginning  but  more  es- 
pecially for  its  actual  accomplishments 
and  the  lasting  value  of  its  institutions, 
which  helped  make  them  possible.  Pore- 
most  among  these  are  its  organizational 
elements  which  throughout  its  history 
gave  special  emphasis  to  education,  in- 
formation, and  youth  programs. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  estab- 
lished an  educational  department  in  1895 
to  provide  scholarships  and  interest-free 
loans  to  deserving  young  people.  This 
strong  interest  in  and  recognition  of  the 
vital  role  of  education  was  followed  by 
the  founding  in  1912  of  Alliance  College, 
which  today  is  a  4-year,  fully  accredited 
liberal  arts  coeducational  institution  ap- 
pealing to  students  from  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1881  the  PNA  has 
published  its  official  organ,  ttie  bimon  Lilly 
Zgoda,  with  a  circulation  of  97.000,  which 
makes  it  the  largest  Polish  publication 
outside  Poland.  To  serve  native-born 
generations  of  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent more  effectively,  Zgoda  now  in- 
cludes a  predominantly  English  language 
section.  Since  1908  the  PNA  has  also  pub- 
lished the  Polish  Daily  Zgoda,  which  en- 
joys extensive  circulation  among  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  origin,  particularly  In  the 
Midwest. 

During  the  years  when  the  influx  of 
Polish  immigrants  was  heaviest,  the  PNA 
conducted  citlzenslup  classes,  urging  the 
foreign  bom  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
and  to  involve  themselves  in  the  civic 
and  political  affairs  of  their  respective 
communities. 

In  1944.  the  PNA  became  a  leading 
force  in  the  formation  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  a  representative  or- 
ganization of  12  million  Americans  of 


Polish  origin,  to  demand  justice  for  Po- 
land as  the  keystone  of  European  stabil- 
ity and  to  fight  Communist  encroach- 
ment here  and  abroad.  Today,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 
Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  who  in  1971  served 
as  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  25th  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  also  serves  as  the 
president  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  17,  1980.  His 
Eminence  John  Cardinal  Krol  will  cele- 
brate the  Centennial  Mass  commemorat- 
ing the  founding  of  the  Polish  National 
AUiance  at  St.  Ladlslaus  Church  in  PhU- 
adelphia. 

This  solemn  reUgious  observance  wiU 
culminate  3  days  of  activities  marking 
the  beginnings  of  the  organization  in 
PhUadelphia  100  years  ago. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  coUeagues  and  other  officials  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization    and     its     leadership,     which 
throughout  its  history  has  served  the 
economic,  cultural,  poUtical,  and  other 
needs  of  generations  of  American  of  Po- 
lish descent  with  honor  and  distinction.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my    coUeagues    in    congratulating    the 
members  of  the  Polish  National  AlUance 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
on  the  100th  birthday  of  that  distin- 
guished  organization.    Since    1880,   the 
aUiance  has  been  a  significant  part  of 
the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  men, 
women,  and  chUdren  of  Polish.  lithua- 
nian,  or  Slovak  descent.  The  educational 
and  fraternal  programs  fostered  by  the 
aUiance  have  been  a  meaningful  way  of 
insuring  that  the  Polish  heritage  and 
traditions  are  preserved  and  promoted.  I 
know  that  the  Ufe  insurance  program 
sponsored  and  operated  by  the  aUiance 
has  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  fami- 
lies of  many  Polish  Americans  for  the 
last  century. 

The  growth  of  the  alliance  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  quality  of  the  service  that 
it  renders.  Prom  approximately  121,000 
members  in  1921,  the  aUlance  has  grown 
to  a  present  membership  of  306,000. 
These  members  are  served  by  1,271  local 
groups  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures 
that  the  work  of  the  aUiance  is  meeting 
with  a  favorable  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  aUiance  ful- 
fills an  increasingly  important  need  in 
our  society.  Community  service  and  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  one's  neighbors 
are  values  that  sometimes  do  not  receive 
proper  emphasis  in  contemporary  life. 
They  are.  however,  values  which  have 
always  characterized  PoUsh  Americans. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  or- 
ganizations like  the  Polish  National  Al- 
Uance have  been  so  successful.  I  hope 
that  the  next  100  years  of  the  aUiance's 
history  is  as  distinguished  as  its  first 
century.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iVianlmous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  vr&s  no  objection. 


TRIBLE  CALLS  FOR  REACTIVATION 
OF  BATTLESHIPS  AND  CARRIER 
"ORISKANY" 


February  12,  1980 


TBdE  TO   RIGHT   A   BATP   ABUSE: 
THE  CASE  OP  DAVE  MOORHEAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  remedy  a 
wrong  which  the  U.S.  Government  com- 
mitted in  1975. 

In  one  of  the  more  distasteful  episodes 
that  I  have  come  across,  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  con- 
ducted a  raid  on  a  disabled  veteran  in  my 
district.  Using  tactics  which  one  would 
normally  expect  to  be  used  only  in  the 
case  of  someone  dangerous  who  is  ex- 
pected to  resist  arrest,  a  group  of  out-of- 
State  agents  visited  the  shop  of  David 
Moorhead  and  hauled  him  off  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  machinegim. 

It  Is  striking  that  the  agents  conduct- 
ing the  arrest  came  from  out  of  State 
while  the  in-State  BATF  agents  were 
on  vacation:  apparently  they  expected 
that  the  in-State  agents  would  not  go 
along  with  this  particular  arrest. 

The  fact  is  that  following  indictment 
there  was  a  jiuy  trial  on  this  arrest,  and 
the  U.S.  district  court  judge  for  New 
Hampshire  did  something  he  had  never 
before  done  in  his  career  as  State  or  Fed- 
eral judge,  and  directed  a  verdict  against 
the  Government  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Government's  case.  Following  his  dis- 
missal he  made  the  following  comments 
in  court: 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
that  on  b^alf  of  the  government.  I  apolo- 
gize. I  don't  think  this  case  should  have  been 
brought.  At  most,  we  have  here  a  technical 
violation.  And  now  this  man  has  lost  his  li- 
cense as  a  result  of  the  Indictment.  And,  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  I  am  informing  you  that  I  want 
you  to  try  Immediately  to  get  his  license 
back. 

I  am  upset  by  the  case.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  It  has  happened.  And  I  think  that. 
on  behalf  of  the  law  enforcement  officials  In 
this  case,  they  should  have  used  some  com- 
mon sense  and  a  little  compassion  and  taken 
all  the  facts  Into  consideration. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that 
Dave  Moorhead  not  only  lost  his  license, 
but  as  a  result  of  this  disgraceful  raid  he 
lost  his  business  as  well. 

Just  recently  the  new  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms went  so  far  as  to  state,  in  testimony 
before  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
that  he  thought  this  was  the  kind  of  case 
that  should  result  in  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment apology. 

The  private  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
would  make  a  one-time  lump-sump  pay- 
ment to  Dave  Moorhead  in  an  amount 
suflScient  to  allow  him  to  go  back  into  the 
business  just  as  he  was  in  before  this 
raid.  On  grounds  of  simple  decency  and 
justice,  this  is  the  least  the  Government 
can  do.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  recognize  a  mistake  when  it  has 
been  made,  and  remedy  it.« 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Thible)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  in 
Southwest  Asia  have  dramatically  under- 
scored the  need  for  America  to  possess 
a  naval  capability  second  to  none.  Only 
our  naval  forces  permit  us  to  project 
power  and  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  and  in  the  periphery  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Recognizing  our  increased  naval 
requirements.  President  Carter  has 
stated  that  America  must  attain  and 
maintain  a  550-ship  Navy. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  rhetoric 
is  not  backed  up  by  his  1981  shipbuild- 
ing request  or  his  5 -year  shipbuilding 
plan.  President  Carter  has  asked  for  less 
money  for  naval  shipbuilding  in  fiscal 
year  1981  than  the  Congress  authorized 
in  fiscal  year  1980  ($6.1  billion  as  opposed 
to  $6.6  billion),  recommends  the  con- 
struction of  fewer  fighting  ships  than  the 
Congress  authorized  last  year  (8  com- 
batants as  opposed  to  11) ,  and  continues 
to  emphasize  smaller  and  less  capable 
combatants  and  support  ships. 

In  order  to  attain  and  maintain  a  550- 
ship  Navy,  we  must  build  18  to  24  ships 
per  year  and  must  spend  approximately 
$8  biUion  per  year  in  constant  fiscal  year 
1981  dollars  over  the  next  5  years.  This 
would  represent  a  $2  billion  increase  over 
President  Carter's  request  for  1981.  Vice 
Adm.  M.  S.  Holcomb,  Director  of  Navy 
Program  Planning,  testified  last  week  be- 
fore the  Seapower  Subcommittee  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  spend  $10 
to  $15  bilUon  more  than  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  for  the 
5-year  period  fiscal  year  1981-85  in  order 
to  achieve  a  550-ship  fleet. 

Next  week  I  will  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  alternative  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram for  1981  which  wiU  permit  us  to 
meet  our  international  commitments  and 
attain  the  550-ship  goal  which  President 
Carter  has  endorsed.  Today,  however,  I 
want  to  make  two  recommendations  that 
can  significantly  strengthen  our  Navy  in 
the  short  term. 

First,  we  should  immediately  reacti- 
vate our  four  lowa-dass  battleships  (New 
Jersey,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin) 
on  an  urgent  basis.  I  would  recommend 
that  these  ships  be  overhauled  in  series 
beginning  with  the  New  Jersey  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  reactivation  of  these  formidable 
fighting  ships  would  immediately  signal 
to  the  world  our  intention  to  meet  the 
increased  Soviet  threat.  These  58.000- 
ton  ships  would  create  an  imposing  pres- 
ence in  the  world.  Even  to  the  most  un- 
trained eye,  battleships  look  Uke  they 
mean  business.  Their  16-inch  gims  can 
propel  2,500-pound  projectiles  about  25 
miles  and  can  provide  important  fire- 
power in  many  contingencies. 

The  capabUity  of  these  battleships 
could  be  dramatically  increased  by  in- 
stalling vertically  launched  Tomahawk- 
class  missiles,  close-in  weapons  systems, 
updating  their  existing  radars,  and  oper- 
ating helicopters  and/or  VSTOL  aircraft 


off  their  stem.  It  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $500  million  to  overhaul  and  up- 
date each  ship,  and  we  could  reasonably 
expect  a  service  Ufe  of  more  than  two 
decades. 

Next.  I  would  recommend  that  we  im- 
mediately reactivate  the  carrier  Oris- 
kany.  This  ship  is  in  the  best  condition 
of  our  five  Essex-class  carriers.  For  $186 
to  $200  million  this  ship  could  be  over- 
hauled and  would  have  a  service  life  of 
at  least  15  years. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  vessel  be 
used  as  an  attack  carrier  in  contingency 
operaUons,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
in  concert  with  our  big-deck  carriers. 
This  ship  could  act  as  a  weapons  mover 
to  add  firepower  wherever  necessary.  The 
Oriskany  could  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 50  airplanes,  including  F-^  fight- 
ers, A-4  bombers,  and  AV-8  aircraft. 

The  immediate  activation  of  our  bat- 
tleship fleet  and  the  carrier  Oriskany 
would— in  the  short  term— signiflcanUy 
improve  the  quality  and  flexibility  of  our 
naval  forces  and  would  signal  to  the 
world  our  continued  commitment  to 
naval  supremacy. 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JACK  KEMP 
ON  1980  SUMMER  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like    to    call    special    attention    to   the 
unique  role  played  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,   Mr.   Kemp,   in   the  congres- 
sional   moves    to   boycott   the   Moscow 
Olympics.  Mr.  Kemp  was  the  first  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  warn  the  Nation,  al- 
ready 3  years  ago,  of  the  grave  implica- 
tions of  potential  American  participa- 
tion in  these  games.  He  was  the  first  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  these  Olym- 
pics and  the  Nazi  Olympics  of  1936.  Even 
before  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan,   he    discerned   evidence   damning 
enough  to  disqualify  the  U.S.S.R.  from 
the  privilege  of  hosting  these  games.  The 
following  testimony  by  Mr.  Kemp  bril- 
liantly summarizes  his  case,  and  I  would 
encourage  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  human  rights  and  the  Olympic  ideal 
to  pay  it  their  close  attention. 
Statement  or  Hon.  Jack  Kemp 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  government  of  the  So- 
viet Union  forfeited  Its  rights  to  host  the 
1980  Summer  Olympic  Games  years  ago.  long 
before   It   commenced    Its   unprovoked   and 
brutal  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Before  the  Soviet  Union  exiled  Nobel  lau- 
reate Andrei  Sakharov  and  before  casting  Its 
veto  vote  In  the  United  Nations'  Security 
Council  against  the  Imposition  of  sanctions 
against  Iran,  the  United  States,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Free  and  Third  Worlds  had 
Justifiable  cause  to  either  move  the  site  of 
the  Summer  Games  or  boycott  the  participa- 
tion of  their  athletes  In  Moscow,  the  capital 
and  center  of  the  most  repressive  regime 
since  the  era  of  Adolph  Hitler. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Olympic  Sports,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Ski  Team  and  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, I  was  totally  opposed  to  having  the 
Games  In  Moscow  In  the  first  place.  Such 
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participation,  I  believe,  legitimatizes  the  con- 
sistent Soviet  policy  of  repression  of  human 
rights.  In  direct  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  sig- 
natory. 

On  April  21,  1977, 1  expressed  my  deep  con- 
cern that  the  Soviets  appeared  to  be  plan- 
ning the  1980  Summer  Olympics  on  the  1936 
Berlin  model.  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  I  said  that  If  the  1980 
Games  were  turned  into  a  Communist  prop- 
aganda spectacle,  it  would  probably  mean 
the  end  of  the  Olympic  Games,  i  o  liils  con- 
cern, I  added  the  presageful  warnings  of  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  Jeffrey  Hart 
and  Los  Angeles  sports  writer  Jim  Murray. 

Then,  Mr.  Hart  wrote,  U.S.  networks  al- 
ready had  shown  signs  of  being  willing  to 
allow  the  Soviet  government  to  dictate  the 
content  of  Olympic  telecasts  to  the  U.S.  I>ur- 
Ing  ABC's  coverage  of  the  1976  Summer 
Olympic  Games  In  Montreal,  Mr.  Hart 
pointed  out,  American  TV  watchers  were 
subjected  to  canned  footage  showing  life  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany  and  Ruma- 
nia with  "smiling  athletes,  wonderful  facili- 
ties, hapoy  Siberian  villagers  and  grinning 
school  children." 

"Not  a  shadow  fell  from  the  Gulag,  the 
Lubianka,  the  'Insane  asyliuns,'  or  the  co- 
lossal (Soviet)  military  buildup,"  Mr.  Hart 
warned  us. 

"While  ABC  was  treating  us  to  these  prop- 
aganda clips,  several  Communist  athletes 
took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Games 
to  defect  to  the  West."  he  pointed  out. 

Even  then.  Jeffrey  Hart  warned  us  not  to 
expect  NBC.  "with  Its  $80  million  Invest- 
ment Involved,  to  give  us  any  embarrassing 
shots  of  shabby-looking  Russians  lined  up 
to  buy  a  turnip  or  a  bag  of  cement"  or  to 
expect  Interviews  "with  oussldents,  jews  who 
want  to  get  out  or  Baptists  who  want  to 
practice  their  religion." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  the  Soviets 
preparing  to  remove  from  Moscow  all  politi- 
cal and  religious  dissidents  and  teenage 
youths  until  the  Summer  Games  are  com- 
pleted. 

Jim  Murray  wrote  that  "without  U.S.  tele- 
vision and  know-how.  the  Soviet  Olympics 
would  be  an  embarrassing  flop.  Internatlon- 
aUy." 

"You  would  never  believe  an  American 
television  network  would  become  a  partner 
of  the  Soviet  Union,"  Mr.  Murray  observed. 

Seven  days  after  I  expressed  my  Initial 
concern.  I  met  with  an  NBC  executive  who 
assured  me  that  the  network  would  have 
total  control  of  Olympics  program  content. 
But  he  did  admit  that  NBC  was  fully  aware 
that  the  Soviets  would  probably  clear  dissi- 
dents from  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Tallinn.  Kiev 
and  Minsk,  those  cities  where  parts  of  games 
are  to  be  held. 

Neither  then  nor  now  do  I  fault  NBC  for 
this  circumstance.  But  I  still  believe  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  made  a  mis- 
take by  choosing  the  repressive,  Soviet  state 
as  host  country  for  the  Summer  Games. 

On  Aug.  2.  1977.  after  meeting  with  Mr 
Joachim  Maltre.  a  former  member  of  the 
Communist  East  German  Nordic  ski  team. 
I  warned  the  Congress  of  pressure  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Third  World  nations  to 
exclude  Israeli  athletes  from  various  Inter- 
national sports  federations  representing  or- 
ganized Olympic  events. 

To  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
Olympics.  Israel  or  any  other  nation  must 
belong  to  five  or  more  federations.  At  the 
time,  Mr.  Maltre  Informed  me.  attempts  were 
being  made  to  exclude  Israel  from  some  ol 
the  federations  on  ridiculous  technicalities. 

At  that  time,  Israel  already  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  European  soccer  federation 
on  the  grounds  that  It  is  not  a  European 
nation  although  Turkey,  which  is  as  near 
Asian  as  Israel,  remained  In  the  federation. 

At  their  1976  Congress  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 


Malaysia,  members  of  the  Asian  Games  Fed- 
eration voted  not  to  Invite  Israel  on  the 
phony  grounds  of  security.  It  was  claimed 
that  Israel's  participation  In  International 
sports  constituted  a  security  risk  for  all,  and 
an  Indian  delegate  supposedly  calculated  the 
cost  of  protecting  the  Israeli  athletes  and 
found  them  "exorbitant." 

In  November  1976  the  world  chess  cham- 
pionships were  scheduled  for  Haifa,  Israel. 
The  Soviets  cranked  up  a  campaign  to  the 
effect  that  the  Israelis  could  not  guarantee 
the  security  of  the  participants.  When  the 
International  chess  federation,  FIDE,  re- 
jected the  claim,  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary, 
and  Yugoslavia  walked  out.  These  were  the 
1,  2.  and  3  chess  nations  In  the  world.  They 
competed  Instead  In  the  chess  "International 
Olympics"  held  In  Libya. 

This  happened  In  basketball  too.  In  No- 
vember 1976,  the  International  basketball 
federation's  European  Cup  Ckimmlsslon  was 
Informed  that  the  teams  of  Spartak  Brno  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Red  Army  Moscow 
would  not  travel  to  Israel  to  play  Maccabl 
Tel  Aviv  In  the  European  Basketball  Cham- 
pions Cup.  According  to  the  rules,  this 
merited  Instant  disqualification.  However, 
the  rules  were  bent.  The  games  were  moved 
to  Brussels,  where  the  Israelis  beat  the  So- 
viet Team  91-79  and  went  on  to  win  the  cup. 

In  the  same  month  of  August,  1977,  Israel 
was  excluded  from  the  World  University 
Games  in  Sophia,  Bulgaria.  Earlier  In  1977, 
at  Birmingham,  England,  another  Incident 
In  this  pattern  took  place.  Red  China's  fifth 
ranked  table  tennis  player,  Wang  Chun, 
failed  to  turn  up  for  his  first  round  match 
against  unknown  Shlomo  Mendelson  of 
Israel.  The  reason  given  was  Red  China's 
non-recognltlon  of  Israel. 

In  September,  1977, 1  and  House  colleagues 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Kane,  President 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee,  ex- 
pressing our  concern  about  the  attempts  to 
keep  Israel  out  of  the  Olympic  Games 
through  exclusion  of  teams  In  the  sports 
federations. 

In  his  reply  to  me,  Mr.  Kane  repeated  past 
assurances,  from  Lord  Klllanln,  Soviet  Chair- 
man Leonid  Brezhnev  and  the  Moscow  Orga- 
nizing Committee,  that  Moscow's  door  will 
be  open  In  1980. 

Perhaps,  because  of  this  pressure,  Israel 
remains  eligible  to  compete  in  the  Summer 
Games. 

In  the  summer  of  1978,  we  got  the  news 
that  members  of  the  Soviet  secret  police  had 
accompanied  Soviet  athletes  to  the  1976 
Olympics  In  Montreal.  The  KGB  accompa- 
nied their  charges  on  shopping  trips,  sight- 
seeing tours  and  dinner  engagements  ouUlde 
the  Olympic  Village.  When  Soviet  athletes 
met  socially  with  comi>etltor8  from  other  na- 
tions, the  KGB  mingled  at  the  affairs. 

As  a  result  of  this  Soviet  surveillance,  only 
the  17  year  old  diver,  Sergei  Nemtsanov  de- 
fected. 

At  those  same  Games,  we  witnessed  the 
Soviet  version  of  "fair  play"  when  Boris 
Onlschenko,  a  Soviet  fencing  master,  used  an 
electronic  device  to  cheat  in  his  epee  match. 
When  he  triggered  a  button  In  his  sword's 
grip,  it  scored  a  hit  for  him. 

In  August.  1978,  the  trials  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  Alexander  Glnsburg  be- 
gan. In  the  same  month  when  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Anatoly  Dobrynln  was  asked  In  a 
Washington  news  conference  if  Radio  Free 
Europe  or  Radio  Liberty  would  be  allowed 
to  cover  the  Summer  Games  in  Moscow,  the 
ambassador  replied:  "This  Isn't  under  dis- 
cussion yet." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty  are  still  awaiting  Soviet  accredi- 
tation and  Shcharansky  Is  In  the  Chlstopol 
prison. 

This  Is  not  surprising  in  view  of  a  1978 
story  in  the  Etelly  World,  the  official  organ 


of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  n.S.,  to  the 
effect  that  "The  Soviet  Olyn^ic  Committee 
has  asked  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  bar  hostile  reporters  of  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  that  are  estab- 
lished to  destroy  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  people  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Olympic  movement." 

In  the  summer  of  1978,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
late  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  dedicated 
American,  George  Meany,  declined  an  Invi- 
tation to  serve  again  as  the  U.S.  Olympics 
Committee's  honorary  chairman. 

In  bis  letter  to  E.  H.  Moeler,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  USOC,  Mr.  Meany  wrote  that  even  as 
he  was  preparing  to  respond  to  the  invita- 
tion, be  had  received  news  that  Alexander 
Glnsburg  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky  had 
been  sentenced  to  barbaric  prison  terms  for 
the  alleged  crime  of  seeking  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment's compliance  with  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement. 

"My  conscience,"  Mr.  Meany  wrote,  "will 
not  allow  me  to  help  raise  money  to  send 
American  athletes  to  Moscow  at  a  time  when 
the  KGB  Is  trying  to  'cleanse'  that  city  of  dis- 
sidents prior  to  the  Olympic  Games.  I  wlU 
not  be  morally  compUclt  In  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
attempt  to  destroy  the  lives  of  courageous  m- 
dlvlduals  who  seek  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  rights." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Imprisonment  of 
Messrs.  Glnsburg  and  Shcharansky,  then 
Senator  WendeU  Anderson  who  had  been  an 
Olympics  hockey  team  member  In  1966  and 
I  cosponsored  a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
upon  the  (Congress  to  express  Its  view  that 
the  1980  Olympic  Games  should  be  moved 
from  Moscow  to  another  site  outside  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Then  as  now,  we  warned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Intended  to  use  the  Games  for  its  own 
nationalistic  purposes  and  that  there  were 
nimierous  signs  that  Olympic  Games  in 
Moscow  would  be  a  mirror  Image  of  the  1936 
games  In  Hitler's  Germany. 

In  August,  1979,  40  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  I  Introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Congress  to  assure  full 
and  equal  participation  In  the  1980  Summer 
Games  by  all  athletes,  spectators  and 
Journalists. 

We  asked  the  Senate  and  House  to  concur 
that  the  Soviets  should  allow  equal  participa- 
tion regardless  of  former  citizenship,  nation- 
ality, and  religious  or  political  affiliation, 
ethnic  background  or  relationship  to  any 
Soviet  citizen.  And  our  resolution  stated  that 
the  Soviets  should  not  detain  any  of  its 
citizens  to  prevent  them  from  communicating 
with  oartlclnants  In  the  O'mes  and  th<i*  the 
Soviet  government  should  not  threaten, 
harass  or  punish  any  of  its  citizens  for  com- 
municating with  participants. 

In  part,  our  resolution  was  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  failure  to  invite  Israel  to  partici- 
pate In  the  1979  Spartaklade.  a  Soviet  in- 
vitational meet  which  determined  the  com- 
position of  the  Soviet  Oljrmplc  team. 

The  failure  was  glaringly  obvious  In  view 
of  the  Soviet  Invitation  of  participants  from 
more  than  100  other  nations.  Including  the 
United  States.  Also  In  our  minds  was  the 
Soviet  denial  of  a  visa  to  Alex  Olladl,  a 
senior  Israeli  television  official.  The  denial 
was  contradictory  to  Soviet  assurances  given 
Yltzhok  Caspl.  secretary  of  the  Israeli  Olym- 
pic team  and  Yltzhok  Ofek,  president  of  the 
Israeli  Olympic  Committee,  that  Israel  would 
be  accorded  equal  participation  In  the 
Olympics.  And  finally,  my  colleagues  and  I 
had  been  shocked  by  Soviet  passage  of  a  new 
repressive  edict,  subjecting  all  former  Soviet 
citizens,  regardless  of  current  citizenship, 
to  Soviet  law. 

Mr.  Chalrmsin,  that  law  Is  pointed  like  a 
gun  at  Soviet  emigres  as  they  wonder 
whether  to  chance  going  to  the  Summer 
Games  as  participants,  spectators  or  In  any 
other  capacity. 
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In  addition  to  this  development  the  Soviets 
then  announced  Americans  would  have  to 
endure  exorbitant  deposits  on  tickets,  more 
than  a  year  In  advance,  along  with  com- 
pulsory tours  In  order  to  attend  one  out  of 
five  Olympic  events. 

In  retrospect,  my  colleagues  and  I  would 
have  done  well  to  Include  a  provision  In  our 
resolution  to  forbid  the  Soviet  Union  from 
Invading  the  sovereign  territory  of  another 
nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  early  in  December,  1979, 
caved  In  to  Red  China's  demand  that  the 
Republic  of  China  should  change  the  name 
of  Its  Olympic  Team,  adopt  a  new  flag  and 
change  Its  national  anthem  as  conditions 
for  parUclpatlon  In  both  the  Winter  and 
Summer  Games.  How  the  IOC  can  consider 
that  decision  proper  and  not  purely  political 
Is  something  I  cannot  comprehend. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  the  IOC,  by  Its 
Taiwan  decision,  has  added  Its  own  brand  of 
polltlcl2atlon  to  that  so  blatantly  and  con- 
sistently exercised  by  the  Soviets. 

On  January  12,  this  year,  on  the  NBC 
Prime  Time  Saturday  Show  hosted  by  Tom 
Snyder,  Red  SnUth,  the  New  York  Times 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  sports  columnist 
asked  Don  MUler,  the  executive  director  of 
the  USOC,  the  following  question: 

"Don,  would  you  subscribe  to  Avery's 
(Brundage)  statement  of  1936,  that  except 
for  the  ancient  Greeks,  no  nation  has  caught 
the  Olympic  spirit  so  well  as  Germany?" 

Mr.  Miller  replied,  according  to  my  tran- 
script of  the  show:  "I  would  agree  with  the 
statement  that  at  that  time,  in  their  attempt 
to  build  a  super  race  and  a  number  of  Indi- 
viduals that  they  had  participating  in  ama- 
teur sports,  (the  Germans)  were  what  the 
Greeks  had  pointed  their  Interest  towards." 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  for  Mr.  Miller's 
contributions  to  the  Olympics,  I  have  to  say 
I  find  his  statement  Incredible. 

The  USOC  was  wrong  to  participate  In  the 
1836  Berlin  Games  and  It  would  be  wrong  for 
the  USOC  to  allow  U.S.  Olympic  teams  to 
participate  In  the  Moscow  Summer  Games  be- 
cause the  Soviets  are  clearly  attempting  to 
glorify  a  regime  that  is  as  dangerous  to  free- 
dom as  Hitler's  Germany. 

As  I  said  ectfUer  In  my  statement,  we  must 
move  the  Olympics  from  Moscow. 

And  I  want  to  praise  Bed  Smith  for  his 
unequivocal  statement,  also  made  on  the 
same  show. 

Then,  he  said :  "I  feel  that  we  should  puU 
out  now  to  deliver  the  message  to  the  Soviets 
that  even  If  their  aggression  In  Afghanistan 
ended,  they  have  committed  an  offense 
against  International  law  which  we  will  not 
quickly  forget." 

In  today's  Washington  Post  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  says  '"ITie  IOC  under  Lord 
Killanin  has  been  up  to  Its  biceps  In  politics." 
Mr.  Anderson  says  that  In  1977,  Lord  Kil- 
lanin "coached  the  Red  Chinese  sports  com- 
missars In  plotting  strategy  to  drive  Taiwan 
out  of  the  Olympics  by  Imposing  humiliat- 
ing conditions  on  Taiwanese  athletes." 

Mr.  Anderson  says  a  transcript  of  the  ses- 
sion reveals  "Klllanln  U  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  communists  replacing  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  In  the  1980  Olympics." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviets  themselves 
openly  admit  they  are  using  the  Olympics  for 
their  own  ideological  goals. 

A  small  60  cent  handbook  on  CommimJst 
party  Ideology  sketches  the  history  of  the 
Olympic  movement  which  It  says  was  Influ- 
enced by  the  alignment  of  "political  and 
class  forces." 

This  same  "Handbook  of  Party  Activists" 
points  to  an  "Incessant  struggle"  over  the 
years  between  progressive  and  reactionary 
forces." 

The  booklet  further  says:  "The  decision  to 
give  the  honor  of  holding  the  Olympic  Games 
In  the  capital  of  the  world's  first  socialist 
state  was  convincing  testimony  to  the  gen- 


eral recognition  of  the  historic  Importance 
and  correctness  of  the  foreign  policy  course 
of  our  country  of  the  enormous  services  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  striiggie  for  peace." 
How  much  evidence,  I  am  compelled  to 
ask,  must  we  have  of  true  Soviet  Intentions? 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  have  great 
sympathy  for  the  American  athletes  who 
have  worked  so  hard  and  sacrificed  so  much 
In  preparation  for  their  participation  In  the 
1980  Sununer  Games. 

As  one  who  participated  In  both  amateur 
sports  and  played  professional  football  for 
13  years.  I  think  I  have  some  understanding 
of  the  rigors  of  such  training  and  commit- 
ment. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  that  given  all  the 
facts  of  Soviet  manipulation  and  politiciza- 
tlon  of  the  Olympic  Games,  our  young  men 
and  women  athletes  would  choose  to  put  any 
personal  gains  above  the  ideals  of  human 
rights,  their  Coimtry  and  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Olympics  as  conceived  by  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

Now  as  even  before  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  the  casting  of  the  Soviet  veto 
of  sanctions  against  Iran  and  the  banishing 
of  Sakharov,  the  holding  of  the  Summer 
Games  in  Moscow  would  be  the  moral  equiv- 
alent of  holding  the  Olympics  In  Berlin  In 
1936. 

Parallels  between  the  1936  and  1980  Sum- 
mer Olympic  Games  are  frlghtenlngly  simi- 
lar. Then,  as  now.  the  games  were  fashioned 
into  a  showcase  in  which  to  glorify  a  totali- 
tarian regime.  Then,  as  with  the  Soviets,  the 
Nazi  regime  had  begun  Its  practice  of  official 
religious  discrimination  and  engaged  in  mili- 
tary aggression,  genocide,  and  blatant  disre- 
gard of  the  condemnation  expressed  by  the 
world  community  of  Its  domestic  and  foreign 
policies. 

In  1936,  a  boycott  was  seriously  discussed, 
since  It  was  felt  that  the  games  were  being 
used  for  political  purposes.  Groups  such  as 
"The  American  Good-Will  Athletic  Union  to 
Preserve  the  Olympic  Ideal,  Inc."  were 
formed  with  the  approval  of  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court,  to  seek  the  removal  of  the 
games  from  the  manipulation  of  Hitler. 

Sadly,  those  who  took  a  stand  In  behalf  of 
human  rights  did  not  prevail,  as  In  the  case 
of  Ernest  Jahncke,  an  American  sportsman 
and  former  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  dropped  from  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  after  a  nine  year  tenure. 
The  reason  for  his  removal:  He  dared  to 
suggest  we  could  not  be  sure  that  American 
athletes  would  not  be  discriminated  against 
for  their  racial  background  or  religious  be- 
liefs. 

Incredibly,  the  decision  not  to  boycott  the 
1936  games  was  made  within  two  months 
after  the  Nazis  published  the  antl-Jewlsh 
Nuremberg  Laws. 

And  In  1936.  Hitler  Invaded  the  demili- 
tarized Rhineland  in  disregard  of  the  treaty 
signed  by  Germany. 

The  United  States  Government,  its  people 
and  the  USOC  need  to  stand  up  for  what 
they  believe,  not  give  in  to  Inevitability.  That 
attitude  led  to  the  slaughter  of  six  million 
Jews.  We  have  many  times  vowed  "never 
again." 

Removing  the  Olympic  games  from  Mos- 
cow, along  with  all  the  related  glory  and 
celebration  of  the  totalitarian  and  repressive 
Soviet  state,  would  be  a  giant  step  in  keep- 
ing that  commltment.A 


AGRICULTURE  EMERGENCY  ACT 
OP  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  South  Dakota 
are    struggling.    They    are    struggling 
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against  a  current  of  agricultural  policy 
that  is  insensitive  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

It  is  my  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  unless 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  begins  to 
reflect  in  their  farm  policy  what  they 
surely  know  internally.  South  Dakota 
will  match  in  1980  the  1.2  percent  of  the 
farmers  that  left  South  Dakota  farms 
in  1979. 

We  all  recognize  the  divergent  inter- 
ests in  the  Congress,  with  representa- 
tion from  the  inner  cities  to  rural 
America.  We  recognize  that  often  times 
we  cannot  always  respond  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possibly  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. Furthermore,  we  recognize  that 
fault,  and  attempt  to  correct  it  by  giv- 
ing the  administration  broad  authorities 
to  use  in  times  of  national  emergency. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  attempted  to  utilize  this  discretion- 
ary authority  through  the  measures  they 
announced  after  the  embargo.  No  matter 
how  any  of  us  in  this  body  feel  about 
the  measures  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  done  more  than  either  Presi- 
dents Ford  or  Nixon  during  embargoes 
annoimced  during  their  administrations. 
However.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
administration's  efforts  thus  far  and 
neither  are  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Department 
has  the  authority  to  raise  the  loan  rates 
to  their  preembargo  levels  with  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  farm  prices  devas- 
tated by  the  embargo  announcement. 
They  chose  not  to  do  so. 

The  Department  has  the  authority  to 
establish  a  regional  basis  of  determin- 
ing market  prices  for  the  release  and  call 
levels  of  the  farmer-owned  reserve  pro- 
gram. They  have  not  done  so. 

The  Department  has  the  authority  to 
immediately  announce  a  paid  diversion 
program  to  help  control  the  production 
estimated  at  300  million  metric  tons  for 
the  1980  crop  year,  a  production  level 
that  is  sure  to  depress  the  market  prices 
further  when  added  to  the  carryover 
stocks  of  87  million  metric  tons.  Secre- 
tary Bergland  has  said  no  to  a  wheat  di- 
version bill,  and  still  has  not  made  a  de- 
cision on  a  feed  grain  voluntary  diversion 
program. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  long-range  ef- 
fect of  this  embargo  has  yet  to  be  realized 
by  the  Department.  As  we  look  into  the 
1980's,  the  Congress  must  look  past  the 
short  term  solutions  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  recognize  the  cold  facts 
of  life  surrounding  the  future  of  the  fam- 
ily farmers  as  we  know  them  today. 

Today's  family  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  confronted  with  an  unprecedented 
cost  of  production  squeeze,  with  1979- 
80  fertilizer  increases  up  by  35  percent, 
fuel  prices  up  by  83  percent,  and  Interest 
costs  up  by  more  than  42  percent.  Unless 
our  governmental  policies  be^n  to  take 
this  factor  into  account  when  establish- 
ing farm  programs,  we  will  continue  to 
see  that  115,000  family  farmers  leaving 
the  agricultural  sector  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  I  believe  will  turn  this 
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tide  of  frustration  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  having  with  their  Govern- 
ment and  its  farm  policy,  a  frustration 
which  believes  that  what  has  been  offered 
by  the  administration  in  response  to  the 
embargo  annoimcement  has  been  "too 
little,  too  late." 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Emergency  Agriculture  Act  of  1980,  is 
intended  to  restore  that  feeling  of  con- 
fidence that  farmers  have  in  their  gov- 
ernment by  address:  i«g  the  problems  of 
inadequate  loan  rates,  mandating  a  paid 
voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grain  diversion 
program,  and  restricting  the  ability  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  grain  to 
be  released  in  a  market-depressing  situa- 
tion. 

The  Agriculture  Emergency  Act  of  1980 
contains  the  following  basic  provisions : 

INCREASE    IN    LOAN    RATES    TO    THE    PREEMBARGO 
PRICE    LEVELS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  to- 
day introducing  would  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  immediately 
raise  the  loan  rates  for  1979  to  1981 
wheat  to  $3.90  a  bushel,  com  to  $2.50  a 
bushel,  cotton  to  60  cents  a  pound,  and 
soybeans  to  $6.25  a  bushel. 

If  one  wanted  to  truly  reflect  the  cost- 
of-production  squeeze  confronting  the 
Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers,  this  bill 
should  contain  figures  much  higher.  The 
$3.90  for  wheat  is  only  60  percent  of 
parity,  and  $2.50  for  com  is  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  parity.  However, 
administration  opposition  to  higher  lev- 
els underscores  the  importance  of  these 
levels  as  a  compromise. 

RESTRICTIONS   ON    THE    RELEASE    OF   COMMODITT 
CREDTT    CORPORATION     GRAIN 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  decision  to  take  this  grain  off  the 
market  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  However,  there  Is  a  fear  among 
producers  that  this  grain  will  be  released 
on  the  marketplace  with  the  effect  of 
driving  grain  prices  down. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  put  restrictions  on  the  release 
of  CCC  grain  with  the  intention  of  creat- 
ing a  market -depressing  effect  on  grain 
prices,  by  prohibiting  its  release  from 
CCC  stocks  at  less  than  10  percent  above 
the  repayment  of  the  loans  or  20  per- 
cent above  the  current  level  of  price  sup- 
ports at  whichever  level  is  higher. 

LOAN  LEVELS  DURING  FUTURE  EMBARGO 
DECLARATIONS 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
directed  the  President  to  establish  loan 
levels  of  commodities  embargoed  during 
periods  of  shortages  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  It  was  this  technicality  that 
allowed  the  administration  to  Increase 
the  loan  levels  by  10  cents  on  corn  and 
15  cents  on  wheat. 

This  legislation  would  seek  to  close 
that  loophole,  which  allowed  the  admin- 
istration to  implement  inadequate  loan 
levels  and  mandate  a  90  percent  of  par- 
ity loan  level  at  anytime  an  embargo  is 
announced  for  a  particular  crop. 

VOLUNTARY  PAID  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

This  legislation  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  6428,  legislation  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  month  directing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the 
authority  it  already  holds  and  announce 


a  voluntary  paid  diversion  program  for 
both  wheat  and  com.  This  legislation 
calls  for  a  10-  and  15-percent  voluntary 
diversion  of  wheat  and  com  at  $1.50  a 
bushel  times  the  yield  on  the  diverted 
acres. 

It  is  simply  ludicrous  that  with  carry- 
over stocks  and  estimated  production 
levels  of  grain  for  1980  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  the 
upper  hand  over  USDA,  the  Department 
responsible  for  protecting  the  farmers' 
interests  in  agricultural  policy. 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  need 
for  additional  foreign  assistance  food 
programs  and  increases  the  limits  for 
the  existing  food  for  peace  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  list  of  provisions 
contained  in  the  Agriculture  Emergency 
Act  of  1980  is  only  a  tip  of  the  iceberg 
for  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  intend  to 
introduce  and  push  for  passage  of  addi- 
tional legislation  aimed  at  insuring  that 
the  burden  is  shared  by  more  than  the  4 
percent  of  the  American  public  who  just 
happen  to  be  farmers.  A  regional  basis 
to  determine  call  and  release  prices  and 
better  Fanners  Home  Administration 
emergency  loan  program  aimed  at  assist- 
ing farmers  caught  in  this  high-cost-of- 
production  and  low-farm-prices  squeeze 
are  a  must,  and  I  intend  to  push  for 
their  passage  in  the  House. 

I  also  intend  to  push  for  early  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  6376  legislation  I  have 
introduced  forcing  the  Dei>artment  to 
implement  a  sunflower  lotm  program  at 
10  cents  a  pound. 

The  1980's  will  be  a  turning  point  for 
many  of  our  Nation's  farmers  and 
ranchers.  We  have  heard  administra- 
tion officials  indicate  that  the  family 
farmer  and  rancher  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  can  stop  that  exodus  from 
the  farm.  But  it  will  take  a  Congress  that 
is  willing  to  stand  up  to  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  adequate  farm  pro- 
grams. I  invite  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  to  insure  that  the  President's 
promise  that  all  Americans  will  share 
equally  the  burden  of  his  decision  is 
kept. 

D  1630 

CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 

POLISH  NAnONAL  ALLIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoiis  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  and  to  their  distinguished 
president,  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
their  organization's  founding. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance,  the 
headquarters  of  which  is  located  in 
Chicago  in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict I  am  honored  to  represent,  is  the 
largest  fraternal  order  of  Americans  of 
Polish  heritage,  and  ranks  as  the  larg- 
est ethnic  fratemal  group  in  the  coun- 
try. This  dynamic,  outstanding  orga- 
nization was  founded  in  Philadelphia 
on  February  15,  1980.  by  industrialist 
Julius  Andrzejkowicz  and  10  associates 


to  unify  the  Nation's  self-help,  societal, 
and  cultural  groups  of  Polish  immi- 
grants, and  since  that  time,  its  members 
have  compiled  a  splendid  record  of  suc- 
cess and  achievement  through  their  ge- 
nius, energy,  and  hard  work. 

Founded  to  Eissist  Polish  immigrants 
to  America  in  adjusting  to  a  new  and 
more  successful  life  in  their  adopted 
country,  the  Polish  National  Alliance  be- 
gan to  publish  the  bimonthly  Zgoda  in 
1881.  its  official  organ  which  now  has  a 
circulation  of  some  97.000  making  it  the 
largest  Polish  publication  outside  of 
Poland  itself.  The  alliance's  second  pub- 
lication, the  Polish  DaUy  Zgoda  (Dzien- 
nik  Swaizkowy),  was  founded  in  1908 
and  continues  to  publish  in  Chicago. 

America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants  and 
the  members  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance, throughout  its  100-year  history  of 
resourceful  vitality  and  creativity,  have 
enriched  our  cultural  mosaic  in  Amer- 
ica Immeasurably  by  keeping  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Polish  immigrants  and 
all  Americans  aware  of  the  precious 
heritage  of  Polish  culture,  history,  and 
tradition,  and  how  this  heritage  has  en- 
hanced American  life  and  ideals  of  free- 
dom. 

In  spite  of  the  adversity  which  char- 
acterizes much  of  Polish  history,  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Polish  people  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  be{u:on  light 
of  inspiration  to  those  who  treasure  the 
ideal  that  all  persons  should  have  the 
right  to  make  and  pursue  their  own  des- 
tiny without  interference  with  tyrants. 

By  1912.  the  PNA  had  grown  and  pros- 
pered to  the  point  where  it  was  able  to 
establish  Alliance  College  in  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.,  and  President  William 
Howard  Taft  was  in  attendance  at  that 
dedication.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
more  than  $20  million  was  expended  by 
the  Alliance  in  subsidies  to  the  school, 
and  in  scholarships  to  its  students.  Dur- 
ing the  crisis  year  of  1917.  the  PNA  made 
training  facilities  available  at  the  college 
for  officers  training  school,  as  well  as 
recruiting  officers  for  the  Polish  Army  in 
America.  Additionally,  the  PNA  received 
citations  from  the  U.S.  Government  for 
meritorious  services  and  contributions  in 
both  World  War  I  and  n. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance can  be  divided  into  four  phases, 
and  an  outline  of  those  periods  in  the 
organization's  history  follows,  taken  from 
the  PNA  publication  entitled,  "In  the 
Mainstreams  of  American  Life": 

In  general  outline,  the  PNA  history  to 
divided  into  four  phases — 

(1)  from  the  day  of  Its  founding  In  1880  in 
Philadelphia  to  the  dedlcaUon  of  Alliance 
College  in   1912   In  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Between  these  two  dates,  the  year  of  IBIO 
is  of  special  significance.  It  was  the  year  of 
the  Convocation  of  the  First  World  Congress 
of  Poles  In  Washington  and  the  year  of  un- 
veiling of  the  Koscluszko  and  Pulaski  monu- 
ments In  our  capital  city.  In  both  undertak- 
ings the  PNA  had  been  the  InlUatlng  and 
leading  force. 

(2)  During  the  second  phase,  prior  tad 
during  WOTld  War  One,  the  PNA  mtenslfled 
Its  activities  on  behalf  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Poland  Inspired  and  8p>earheaded  by 
the  great  Polish  artist  and  statesman.  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewskl. 

In  a  parallel  development  the  PNA  began 
to  place  Increasingly  growing  emphasis  on  the 
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Integration  of  Polish  Immlgnuits  and  their 
children  Into  the  American  system  of  educa- 
tion, political  activities,  business  enterprises, 
etc. 

(3)  The  third  phase  spans  the  Inter- war 
years.  I.e.  between  World  Wars  One  and  Two. 
It  has  been  marked  by  wldespretul  educa- 
tional and  civic  activities  helping  the  Polish 
Immigrants  to  get  accultured  and  channel 
their  energies  Into  the  mainstreams  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

During  this  phase,  even  the  collective  name 
of  Polish  Americans  as  "Polish  Emigration" 
or  "Wychodztwo  Polskle ",  evolved  Into  the 
current  term,  American  Polonla — "Polonla 
Amerykanska". 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  third  phase, 
was  the  initiation,  growth  and  development 
of  nation-wide  youth  activities  known  as 
"Harcerstwo".  It  was  patterned  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Polish  Boy  Scouts  In  Poland 
(Scout  In  Polish  means  Harcerz — Scoutlng- 
Harcerstwo) . 

"Harcerstwo"  was  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  although 
following  similar  pattern  of  activities. 

Diirlng  the  Interwar  period,  the  PNA  Har- 
cerstwo niunbered  50,000  teenage  boys  and 
girls  organized  in  druzyny  or  squads  under 
the  supervision  of  especially  schooled  and 
qualified  youth  leaders. 

Harcerstwo  had  a  wide  program  of  social, 
cultural  and  sports  activities,  numerous 
marching  bands,  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
various  sports  units  and  educational  classes, 
offering  Uistructlons  In  Polish  history,  tra- 
dition and  culture. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two,  the 
PNA  administration,  for  more  or  less  valid 
reasons,  let  Harcerstwo  phase  out  Its  activ- 
ities, to  the  regret  of  the  present  PNA  mem- 
bership and  leadership. 

(4)  The  development  of  the  Fourth  Phase 
was  heralded  by  PNA  President  Aloyslus  A. 
Mazewskl,  who.  In  a  major  address  delivered 
to  the  Buffalo  Business  and  Professional  Men 
of  Polish  origin  declared  on  November  29, 
1967.  that — 

"Polonla  Is  entering  an  era  of  renascence 
as  a  part  of  America's  pluralist  society, 
steeped  In  great  achievements  of  Polish  cul- 
ture, and  heir  to  noble  legacy  of  tolerance 
and  democracy  that  were  the  hallmark  In  the 
history  of  our  ancestral  home. 

"Polonla  of  today  projects  Itself  Into  a  fu- 
txire  bright  with  promise." 

This  fourth,  current  phase,  coupled  with 
the  activities  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress represents  a  reorientation  of  Polonla  In 
the  pursuit  of  Its  basic  purposes. 

Increasingly  concerned  attention  Is  being 
paid  to  the  problems  and  challenges  that  or- 
ganized Polonla.  and  particularly  Its  frater- 
nal organizations  are  facing  In  the  changing 
life  styles  of  the  1970s. 

The  prestige  of  Polonla  and  its  concomi- 
tant, the  status  of  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
In  the  pluralist  society  In  all  sectors  of  our 
national  life,  have  been  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  priority  list  by  leaders  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  National  AUlance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  has  truly  become  a 
tradition  of  excellence,  and  many  emi- 
nent Americans  were  members  and  lead- 
ers in  the  PNA.  A  partial  listing  f oUows : 

civil  War  General  Wlodzlmlerz  (Vladimir) 
Krzyzanowskl  (1824-1887),  who  distin- 
guished himself  In  the  battles  of  II  BiUl  Run. 
Cross  Keys,  Chancellorsvllle  and  Gettysburg; 

Millionaire  philanthropist  Erazm  Jerzma- 
nowskl  (1844-1909),  Inventor  of  gas  burning 
processes,  founder  and  director  of  Equitable 
Oas  Company  in  New  York  and  Its  affiliates 
in  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Albany,  Troy  and  In- 
dianapolis; he  left  his  multl-mlUlon-dollar 
fortune  to  the  Jaglellonlan  University  in 
Krakow,  Poland. 

Dr.    Henryk    Corwln    Kaluaaowski    (1806- 


1894),  medical  scientist  and  scholar  who 
served  as  the  Director  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Archives  and  in  1867,  translated 
from  English  Into  Russian  and  from  Russian 
into  English  documents  of  the  purchases  of 
Alaska  by  the  United  States  from  Russia.  Dr. 
Kalussowskl  donated  to  the  PNA  his  exten- 
sive library  and  collection  of  documents. 

Frank  Gryglaszewskl  (1852-1918),  the 
third  PNA  Censor  who  served  in  the  Taft 
administration  as  Inspector  of  all  federal 
buildings. 

John  F.  Smulskl  (1867-1928),  prominent 
attorney  and  banker,  alderman  of  Chicago 
and  State  Treasurer  of  Illinois. 

Stanislaw  Kociemskl  (1827-1904),  indus- 
trialist, owner  of  a  frame  factory  In  Chica- 
go. 

Anthony  Schrelber  (1864-1939),  graduate 
of  Berlin  University  (degree  in  chemistry), 
founder  and  president  of  Schrelber  Brewing 
Co. 

Michael  Francis  Blenski  (1862-1932)  was 
elected  in  1892  in  Milwaukee  to  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature.  President  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed him  in  1893  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  While  serving  in 
Washington,  Blenski  completed  law  studies 
at  George  Washington  University.  He  re- 
turned to  Milwaukee  and  in  1909  was  elected 
City  Judge  and  served  In  that  office  until 
1932. 

Zbignlew  Edward  Brodowskl  (1862-1901), 
elected  Editor  of  Zgoda  in  1884  and  PNA 
President  for  the  term  of  1895-97  was  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Consul  to  Salingen,  Germany  in 
1896.  •' 

The  Alliance's  current  president.  Alo- 
ysius  Mazewski,  has  himself  served  as  a 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  25th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
1974.  President  Ford  appointed  him  to 
serve  with  a  select  group  of  civilian  ob- 
servers at  NATO  headquarters  in  Europe 
and  at  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
European  Common  !Market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  have  long 
formed  a  strong  and  courageous  bulwark 
in  opposition  to  Soviet  Communist  colo- 
nialism and  repression,  and  they  had  a 
historic  part  in  Poland's  freedom  as  an 
Independent  state  between  the  world 
wars.  As  President  Mazewskl  points  out, 
"the  PNA  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  moving  force  In  the  Polish  American 
Congress — a  representative  organization 
of  American  Polonla — which  continues 
the  struggle  for  restoration  of  full  free- 
dom and  independence  of  Poland,  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  U.S.  enlightened 
self-interest,  security,  and  world  leader- 
ship." 

We  find  ourselves  in  continuing  con- 
frontation with  the  communists  for  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  the 
spiritual  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism  can  never  cease.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  allies 
must  never  weaken  in  their  determina- 
tion or  will  to  resist,  because  this  contest 
will  eventually  decide  the  fate  of  the 
world.  If  we  lose  this  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  everywhere, 
our  weaponry  will  not  prevail. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
membership  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance on  completion  of  100  years  of 
significant  contributions  to  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  I  send  them  my  warmest 
best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice and  success  In  dedication  to  the  Ideals 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity.* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO  HOLD 
HEARING  ON  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
PRETRIAL  SERVICES  AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  13,  1980,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  2226,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  opera- 
tions of  pretrial  services  agencies. 

The  witnesses  at  the  hearing  will  in- 
clude the  Honorable  Gerald  B.  Tjoflat, 
Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Jacksonville.  Fla.;  Guy  Willets,  chief, 
pretrial  services  branch.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts;  Robert  M. 
Latta,  chief  pretrial  services  officer,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Roger  C.  Carroll,  chief 
pretrial  services  officer.  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Louis  D.  Frazier,  chief  pretrial  services 
officer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  Morris  P. 
Street,  chief  pretrial  services  officer,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Those  wishing  further  information  or 
wishing  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  of  the  hearing  can  contact  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  at 
207E,  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515— (202)  225- 
1695.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENCOURAGE 
SCHOOLS  TO  PROVIDE  NUTRI- 
TIONALLY SUPERIOR  LUNCHES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
encourage  schools  to  provide  nutrition- 
ally superior  lunches  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program. 

Too  often  schoolchildren  know  little 
about  the  relationship  between  good  eat- 
ing habits  and  healthful  living.  The  poor 
eating  habits  acquired  in  youth  usually 
last  for  a  lifetime,  bringing  in  their  wake 
preventable  sicknesses  and  ill  health. 
Even  if,  as  they  mature,  children  learn 
about  nutrition  and  health,  they  may 
have  already  been  adversely  affected 
during  their  formative  years. 

Two  decades  ago.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decided  to  try  to  do  something 
about  this  growing  and  needless  tragedy 
by  establishing  a  national  school  lunch 
program.  Those  schools  which  partici- 
pated in  this  Federal  prograim  had  only 
to  guarantee  that  the  subsidized  lunch 
was  at  least  nutritionally  adequate.  Over 
the  years,  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  a  great  success  story.  It 
has  done  much  to  improve  both  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  schoolchildren.  It  has  provided 
nutritionally  adequate  lunches  for  mil- 
lions of  our  youth. 

However,  certain  educators  and  nutri- 
tionists have  pointed  out  two  major 
areas  in  which  the  program  could  and 
should  be  greatly  Improved. 

The  first  involves  so-called  competi- 
tive foods;  that  is.  those  snacks  sold  In 
competition  with  the  federally  subsidized 
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and  nutritious  limch.  For  example,  de- 
spite certain  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  have  been  in  effect  at  vary- 
ing times,  school  cafeterias  have  been 
permitted  to  sell  a  wide  variety  of  foods 
which  are  of  questionable  nutritional 
value  but  which  often  appeal  to  children 
more  than  the  Federal  lunches.  Also, 
schools  have  continued  to  permit  vend- 
ing machines  filled  with  candies,  sodas, 
ice  creams,  and  gums. 

Second,  although  "nutritionally  ade- 
quate." the  Federal  lunches  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  nutritionally  superior.  Nor 
are  they  designed  to  comport  with  re- 
cent findings  with  respect  to  the  effects 
of  a  high-salt,  high-sugar,  and  high-fat 
diet.  Although  these  findings  may  not  be 
proven  to  an  absolute  scientific  certain- 
ty, there  is  strong  evidence  that  too 
much  salt,  sugar,  and  fat  can  have  dele- 
terious effects  on  health.  There  is  also 
some  evidence  that  certain  food  addi- 
tives not  only  may  be  carcinogenic 
but  also  may  cause  hyperactivity  in  some 
children. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral school  districts  aroimd  the  coimtry 
have  recently  decided  to  upgrade  their 
school  lunch  programs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  their  children,  not  with  nutri- 
tionally adequate  lunches,  but  with  nu- 
tritionally superior  lunches.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Pulton  County,  Ga..  School  Dis- 
trict, under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Sloan,  has  gone  to  a  low-salt,  su- 
gar and  fat  program;  they  use  only  or- 
ganically grown  vegetables  and  fruits; 
they  tolerate  no  chemical  additivles  in 
foods;  they  do  not  permit  the  sale  of 
candies  and  soda  on  school  grounds.  And 
what  is  more,  the  children  apparently 
love  it. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  so 
that  schools  and  school  districts  will  be 
given  a  choice  between  the  current  nu- 
tritionally adequate  program  and  a  new 
nutritionally  superior  program.  They 
can  continue  under  the  current  program 
or,  if  they  wish,  they  may  try  the  new 
program. 

To  qualify  for  the  new  progrsim, 
schools  would  have  to  Include  low  fat  as 
well  as  whole  milk.  All  breads  would  have 
to  be  whole  grain.  Desserts  would  consist 
of  fresh  fruit  only.  Meals  would  have  to 
be  low  salt,  low  sugar,  and  low  fat.  "Com- 
petitive foods"  would  be  strictly  limited — 
especially  soda  and  candy.  Courses  in  nu- 
trition would  be  encouraged,  and  each 
school  could  have  a  nutrition  council, 
including  representatives  of  the  athletic 
department  and  the  student  body,  as  well 
as  the  school  health  adviser. 

Schools  and  school  districts  would  be 
encouraged  to  choose  the  superior  pro- 
gram by  increasing  the  Federal  subsidy 
by  10  cents  per  day  per  nutritionally 
superior  meal. 

I  am  hopeful  that  over  a  period  of 
years,  more  and  more  chUdren  will  have 
access  to  the  new  program.  Through 
good  nutrition,  they  will  be  able  to  build 
stronger  bodies  and  stronger  minds. 
They  will  learn  to  drink  milk  instead  of 
soda.  They  will  leam  to  enjoy  fruit  as  a 


dessert  instead  of  candy.  In  brief,  they 
will  develop  early  the  good  eating  habits 
which  should  stand  them  in  good  stead 
for  all  of  their  lives. 

The  very  worthy  idea  for  an  alterna- 
tive and  superior  school  lunch  px'ogram 
has  been  vigorously  promoted  by  the 
National  Nutritional  Foods  Association 
and,  in  particular,  by  their  president,  Mr. 
Dave  Ajay.  As  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation progresses,  we  are  very  hc^ieful 
of  receiving  the  strongest  support  of 
many  other  national  groups  concerned 
with  the  health  and  nutritional  well- 
being  of  America's  youth.* 


HM.  6460 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PAPERWORK 
REDUCTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  cosponsor  a  measure  I  have  intro- 
duced, H.R.  6460,  the  Small  Business 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

H.R.  6460  is  the  culmination  of  many 
long  hours  of  conversation  with  busi- 
nessmen in  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  area  as 
well  as  a  survey  that  I  conducted 
throughout  my  congressional  district  to 
ascertain  problems  of  major  Import  to 
small  businessmen  and  women  in  par- 
ticular. Almost  to  a  number,  the  greatest 
concern  most  of  these  businesses  faced 
was  that  of  the  completion  of  mounds  of 
Federal  reports  they  are  required  to  file 
each  year.  Many  of  these  reports  unfor- 
tunately, contain  materials  duplicative 
in  nature. 

In  an  effort  to  cut  costs  to  both  small 
businesses  across  the  coimtry  and  to  the 
Federal  Government.  H.R.  6460  would: 

Provide  that  all  present  paperwork  re- 
view and  coordination  activities  would  be 
done  by  one  office  within  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  would 
consolidate  all  present  reviewing  offices 
into  one  coordhiated  office.  Paperwork 
requests  from  all  agencies,  departments, 
and  independent  commissions  would  be 
reviewed,  coordinated,  and  approved  by 
this  single  office. 

Provide  an  information  locator  system 
which  would  be  designed  and  imple- 
mented to  manage  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment information  requests.  For  the  first 
time,  any  Federal  office  would  have  the 
ability  to  check  to  see  if  information  hsis 
previously  been  collected  before  an  in- 
formation request  is  made  on  a  business. 

Provide  that  through  the  above  office 
and  through  the  use  of  the  above  locator 
system,  imiversal  forms  would  be  de- 
signed, whenever  possible,  for  informa- 
tion collection.  Wherever  possible,  one 
form  will  be  used  to  collect  information 
for  many  different  offices  and  depart- 
ments. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  sponsoring  H.R.  6460. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  re- 
print in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time. 


A  bill  to  establish  within  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  the  Administration 
Information  Management   Office,   to  con- 
solidate certain  paperwork  reduction  func- 
tions of  the  Government,  to  reduce  the 
Federal  paperwork  burden  on  smaU  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  others,  and  to  amend 
the    Small    Business   Act    to    establish    a 
means  for   assessing   the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  paperwork  reduction  efforts  with 
respect  to  small  business  enterprises 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small   Business 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
unnecessary  paperwork,  generated  in  compli- 
ance with  duplicative  or  overlapping  Fed- 
eral reporting  requirements — 

( 1 )  causes  inefficiencies  In  and  lessens  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  results  In  Increased  costs  and  burdens 
to  business  enterprises,  especially  smaU  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  other  persons  required 
to  comply  with  such  requirements:  and 

(3)  contributes  to  decreases  In  productiv- 
ity and  Increases  In  inflation. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  eliminate  the  un- 
necessary paperwork  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  developing  Federal  Information 
collection  procedures  which — 

(1)  Integrate  new  methods  and  technolo- 
gies with  existing  Information  collection  and 
dissemination  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and 

(2)  consolidate  and  coordinate  Federal  In- 
tra-agency  and  Interagency  paperwork  re- 
duction efforts. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  3502  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  defining  Federal  agency.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "lndep<'-:ident  estab- 
lishment" the  following:  "(including  an  In- 
dependent Federal  regulatory  agency) ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  Independent  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  nor"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or". 

(b)  The  last  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  3502  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Interest."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "Interest; "; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "'burden'  means  the  costs  incurred 
in  time,  effort,  and  financial  resources  by  a 
person  In  order  for  such  person  to  meet 
Information  requests  and  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government; 

"  'Federal  information  locator  system' 
means  a  comprehensive  system  of  catalog- 
ing Federal  agency  reports  and  reporting  re- 
quirements, organized  according  to  the  type 
of  information  requested,  which  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  Identify  avaUable  or 
anticipated  Federal  Government  information 
reporting  requirements;  and 

"  'one-form  universal  reporting  system' 
means  the  combination  of  related  Federal 
Government  Information  requests  Into  a 
single  form  to  eliminate  dupUcatlve  informa- 
tion requests.". 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  35  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  3503 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"3503.  Establishment  of  the  Administrative 

Information     Management    Office: 

Administrator 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Office  of 

Management    and    Budget    an    office   to    be 

known   as  the  Administrative  Information 

Management  Office. 
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"(b)  (1)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Administrative  Information  Management  Of- 
fice an  Administrator,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  receive  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  payable  for  Level  in  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  6314  of 
title  5. 

3503a.  Authority  and  functions  of  Adminis- 
trator 
(a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
policies  and  coordinate  procedures  governing 
the  planning,  budgeting,  management,  and 
control  of  Information  collection  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  and  for  measuring  the 
burdens  Imposed  by  such  activities  on  busi- 
ness enterprises,  especially  small  business  en- 
terprises, and  other  persons  required  to  com- 
ply with  Federal  information  reporting  re- 
qulrments.  Each  Federal  agency  shall  have 
responsibility  for  minimizing.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules,  regulations,  and  policies,  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  the  burden 
imposed  upon  such  business  enterprises  and 
other  persons  by  the  Information  reporting 
requirments  of  such  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
a  report  describing  the  compliance  burdens 
Imposed  in  that  year  by  Federal  agencies 
under  information  reporting  requirements 
of  such  agencies.  Such  report  shall  present 
the  burdens  of  such  requirements  on  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  other  persons  required 
to  comply  with  such  reporting  requirements 
as  well  as  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  collecting  such  information.  Such 
costs  to  the  Government  shall  be  analyzed 
on  an  agency-by-agency  basis  and  upon 
such  other  bases  as  the  Administrator  may 
consider  appropriate. 

"(2)  As  part  of  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator  shall  In- 
clude a  review  of  those  Federal  statutes 
policies,  rules,  regulations,  procedures,  and 
practices  which  are  relevant  to  this  chapter 
accompanied  by  proposals  for  such  repeal 
amendment,  or  other  modification  of  any  of 
such  statutes,  policies,  rules,  regulations 
procedures,  or  practices  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  optimal  paperwork  efBclencles. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  review, 
at  least  once  every  three  years,  by  means  of 
selective  Inspections  and  such  reports  as  the 
Administrator  may  require,  the  information 
management,  information  collection,  and 
paperwork  reduction  activities  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  to  ascertain  the  adequacy  of 
such  activities.  Following  such  review,  the 
Administrator  shall  set  target  goals  for  each 
such  agency  In  order  to  further  reduce  the 
burdens  Imposed  on  business  enterprises, 
especially  small  business  enterprises,  and 
other  persons  required  to  comply  with  in- 
formation reporting  requh-ements  of  such 
agency. 

"(2)  In  conducting  the  review  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  particular  attention  to  whether— 

"(A)  a  Federal  agency  official  has  been 
designated  to  coordinate  those  activities  of 
such  agency  which  are  subject  to  review  un- 
der such  paragraph:  and 

"(B)  such  agency  has  systematically  In- 
ventoried, periodically  reviewed,  and  other- 
wise managed  the  Information  resources  of 
such  agency  so  as  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplication  of  information  collection  efforts. 

"(3)  In  setting  goals  for  further  reduc- 
tions pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
financial  and  other  costs  that  such  reduc- 
tions would  cause  with  respect  to  Federal 
agencies.  The  Administrator  shall  not  set  any 


goal  which  such  Administrator  determines 
would  unreasonably  Increase  such  costs. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  Federal  agency,  provide  such 
agency  with  technical  assistance  and  guid- 
ance in  order  to  develop  more  efficient  Fed- 
eral Information  collection,  storage,  and  use 
policies  and  procedures. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
research  program  to  develop  Improved  in- 
formation and  paperwork  cost  accounting 
and  paperwork  reduction  techniques. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  make  every 
effort  to  develop  and  implement  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  In  no  event  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act — 

"  ( 1 )  a  Federal  Information  locator  system, 
and 

"(2)  a  one-form  universal  reporting  sys- 
tem. 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
no  duties,  functions,  or  responsibilities,  other 
than  those  expressly  assigned  by  this  chap- 
ter, shall  be  assigned,  delegated,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator". 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  35  of  .Itle  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Director"  and  "Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  each  place 
where  that  word  or  those  words  appear  and 
by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Administrator";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  3512. 

Sec.  6.  The  analysis  of  sections  for  chapter 
35  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  3503  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"3503.  Establishment  of  the  Administrative 
Information  Management  Office: 
Administrator. 

"3503a.  Authority  and  functions  of  Admin- 
istrator."; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  3512. 

Sec.  7.  Except  as  the  Administrator  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  considered — 

(1)  to  affect  any  order,  determination, 
rule,  or  regulation  Issued  or  made  under 
chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  be- 
fore this  Act  takes  effect, 

(2)  to  require  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  plan  or  form,  the  use 
of  which  is  permissible  under  section  3509 
or  section  3512  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code— 

(A)  Immediately  before  this  Act  takes  ef- 
fect, or 

(B)  after  the  completion  of  any  proceed- 
ing referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) ,  or 

(3)  to  affect  any  proceeding  conducted 
under  any  provision  of  chapter  35  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  If  such  proceeding  is 
pending  when  this  Act  takes  effect. 

Sec  8.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Administrative  Information  Man- 
agement Office  such  records  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  considers  necessary  and  prop- 
er In  order  for  such  Office  to  perform  the 
functions  delegated  to  such  Office  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Insofar  as 
such  functions  relate  to  Information  gather- 
ing by  Independent  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

Sec.  9.  Section  10  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  use.  639)  is  Eunended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Administration  shall,  not  later 
than  September  30th  of  each  fiscal  year 
which  begins  srfter  the  effective  date  of  the 
Small  Business  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 
make  a  report  to  the  Administrative  Infor- 
mation Management  Office  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Such  report  shall 
Include — 


"  ( 1 )  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  with 
which  paperwork  reduction  efforts  by  the 
Administrative  Information  Management  Of- 
fice In  fact  reduced  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  among  small-business  concerns  In 
such  year;  and 

"(2)  such  recommendations  as  the  Ad- 
ministration considers  necessary  In  order  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  such  efforts  with 
respect  to  such  concerns.". 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  be  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


PEARL  WEISS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  fu- 
neral services  for  my  mother  held  in 
Oakland  on  December  14,  1979,  a  state- 
ment of  love  and  remembrance  was  read 
as  her  eulogy.  Written  in  the  desolate 
night  hours  after  her  death,  by  her 
daughter  Claire,  the  statement  captures 
the  great  strength  and  love  which  she 
projected  and  which  characterized  Pearl 
Weiss  for  her  entire  life.  In  order  to  share 
her  memory  with  friends,  family,  col- 
leagues, and  associates  the  statement  is 
printed  here  in  its  entirety. 
Pearl  Weiss 

My  mother  came  to  this  country  in  1938 
from  Hungary  with  her  son,  10  year  old  Tibby 
and  5  year  old  Claire  to  become  the  second 
wife  of  Samuel  Weiss  and  mother  to  his 
three  daughters,  Kay,  Helen  and  Florence  and 
his  three  sons.  Max  (deceased),  Dan  and 
Fred.  She  never  ran  short  of  love  for  any  of 
them  and  they  loved  her  very  much  to  the 
day  she  died. 

She  has  18  grandchildren  and  6  great 
grandchildren,  2  nieces,  one  nephew  and  one 
sister.  Much  of  her  family  was  killed  In  the 
Holocaust.  Her  son-in-law,  Jay  Goldstein, 
worshipped  the  ground  she  walked  on  for  36 
years. 

She  had  tremendous  strength,  ambition 
and  fortitude.  Widowed  at  the  age  of  46  years, 
she  saw  her  youngest  son  through  Law  School 
and  her  youngest  daughter  through  Teach- 
ers' College.  She  was  always  ready  to  help 
any  of  her  family  at  any  time  and  had  the 
ability  to  Instill  confidence  in  those  aroimd 
her. 

Her  family,  religion,  and  education  were 
first  to  her  always.  My  friends,  even  when  I 
was  a  child,  would  come  to  visit  my  mother 
as  much  as  to  visit  me.  I  know  many  of  my 
friends  would  pretend  my  mother  was  their 
mother. 

My  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  strength, 
gentility,  and  devotion.  No  work  was  beneath 
her.  She  was  a  devoted  helpmate  to  her  hus- 
band. 

She  suffered  terribly  the  last  eight  years. 
She  became  blind  in  1975  after  losing  her 
sight  five  times,  each  time  thinking  it  was 
permanent.  She  had  degenerative  arthritis 
which  caused  her  to  be  in  excruciating  pain 
all  day  and  all  night. 

She  lived  with  her  youngest  daughter  and 
was  an  inspiration  to  the  three  grandchildren 
in  that  house.  She  constantly  told  them 
stories  of  why  education  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  things  In  life. 

During  the  last  8  years  of  suffering  she 
wouldn't  give  up  and  during  football  season 
this  Hungarian  lady  could  be  heard  asking 
her  grandsons  what  the  football  scores  were 
because  In  her  blindness  she  found  common 
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Interests  to  share  with  those  around  her  from 
football   to   politics   to   current   events. 

Everyone  who  ever  knew  her  loved  her.  She 
had  a  special  quality  of  dignity  and  strength 
which  was  not  common. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  her  for  the  last 
eight  years,  but  we  all  were  allowed  by  God  to 
enjoy  her  presence.  Now  it  Is  our  turn  to  go 
through  a  difficult  time  of  missing  her  so 
very  much  while  she  has  the  Joy  of  peace  free 
from     pain    and     suffering. — Claire     Weiss 

GOL08TEIN.9 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SOUTH  BEND  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  14,  1980,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  will  be  cele- 
brating its  60th  anniversary.  This  past 
weekend,  I  had  the  honor  of  taking  part 
in  "League  of  Women  Voters  Week"  cere- 
monies in  my  congressional  district  rec- 
ognizing the  League's  60  years  of  achieve- 
ment and  marking  a&  well  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  area 
League  of  Women  Voters,  of  which  Ms. 
Dorn  Chipman  of  South  Bend  is  inter- 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 

the  Record  two  proclamations  honoring 

the  League  of  Women  Voters,  one  issued 

by  Mayor  Roger  Parent  of  South  Bend 

and  Mayor  Robert  Kovach  of  Misha- 

waka. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States  is  celebrating  its  Sixtieth 
Anniversary  on  February  14,  1980:  and 

Whereas,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  South  Bend  Area  will  be  celebrating  Its 
Tenth  Anniversary  during  1980;  and 

Whereas  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  SOates  lor  the  past  sixty  years  has 
devoted  all  of  its  energies  to  the  informed 
participation  of  the  electorate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  through  Its  non-partisan  ad- 
vocacy of  study  and  action  upon  issues  in- 
cluding equal  rights  for  women  and  other 
minorities,  welfare,  human  resources,  envi- 
ronmental quality  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  local  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  served  the  citizens  of  this  area  through 
voter  registration,  candidates  meetings,  the 
publication  of  a  guide  to  representative  gov- 
ernment and  a  candidates  questionnaire  be- 
fore each  primary  and  general  election; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Roger  O.  Parent,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  South  Bend,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  February  11-17  as  League 
of  Women  Voters  Week  and  call  on  the  citi- 
zens of  our  community  to  Join  In  tribute  to 
this  national  organization  which  has  110,000 
members  In  all  fifty  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
working  for  the  continuance  of  an  informed 
electorate  and  the  furtherance  of  government 
by  the  people. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States  Is  celebrating  Its  sixtieth 
anniversary  on  February  14,  1980,  and 

Whereas,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  sixty  years  has 
devoted  all  of  its  energies  to  the  Informed 
participation  of  the  electorate  In  the  demo- 
cratic process  through  Its  nonpartisan  advo- 
cacy of  study  and  action  upon  Issues  includ- 
ing equal  rights  for  women  and  other  mi- 
norities, welfare,  human  resources,  environ- 


mental quality  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas,  the  local  League  of  Women  Voters 
hsis  served  the  citizens  of  this  area  through 
voter  registration,  candidates  meetings,  the 
publication  of  a  guide  to  representative  gov- 
ernment and  a  candidates  questionnaire  be- 
fore each  primary  and  general  election. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  Kovach,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Mlshawaka.  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  February  11-17  as  League  of 
Women  Voters  Week  and  call  on  the  citizens 
of  our  community  to  Join  In  tribute  to  this 
national  organization  which  has  110,000 
members  In  all  fifty  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
working  for  the  continuance  of  an  informed 
electorate  and  the  furtherance  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people. # 


ARCHIVES  DECENTRALIZATION  OP 
RECORDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  recently 
concerning  the  announced  plan  to  move 
certain  records  currently  held  by  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
in  Washington  to  regional  records  cen- 
ters across  the  country. 

The  proposal  was  discussed  last  No- 
vember 8  at  a  hearing  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  Rights,  which  I  chair. 
The  subcommittee  has  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  National 
Archives,  and  has  been  examining  the 
management  of  the  Archives  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  subcommittee  was  told 
by  the  Acting  Archivist  in  November  that 
the  planned  transfer  of  records  to  the 
regions  involved  small  amounts  of  mate- 
rials; that  the  National  Archives  Ad- 
visory Council  and  independent  scholars 
supported  the  transfer;  and  that  the 
plan,  which  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  had  ordered  be  accelerated, 
was  originally  developed  by  Archives 
oflQcials  in  the  late  sixties. 

A  number  of  respected  historians  and 
archivists  have  questioned  the  an- 
nounced move,  however,  and  are  con- 
cerned that  this  would  involve  a  mass 
dispersal  of  materials  currently  available 
in  Washington.  Since  many  researchers 
have  to  use  the  manuscript  collections 
and  materials  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  trip  to  Washington  becomes  inevita- 
ble in  much  scholarly  research.  The  con- 
cern is  that  additional  trips  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  may  be  necessitated 
by  movement  of  documents,  breaking  up 
current  subject  matter  holdings. 

The  crux  Is  the  criteria  used  to  segre- 
gate the  materials,  what  user  interest 
there  is  In  the  records,  and  whether 
movement  will  facilitate  or  hinder  re- 
search. Splitting  up  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration records,  for  example,  based 
on  the  part  of  the  country  a  WPA  project 
took  place,  might  make  an  overall  history 
of  WPA  politics  and  administration  diffi- 
cult, but  be  of  some  interest  to  local  or 
regional  historians. 

A  decentralization  of  historical  hold- 
ings would  be  a  dramatic  shift  in  Ar- 
chives policy.  It  is  a  change  which  would 
require  considerable  consultation  with 


Congress  and  the  affected  scholarly  com- 
munities and  an  adequate  cost-benefit 
study. 

To  clarify  the  scope  of  the  proposal 
and  to  reassure  interested  parties,  I 
asked  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  place  a  temporary  hold  on 
any  further  movement  of  documents 
pending  further  study  of  the  issue. 
Happily,  he  has  agreed  to  this  freeze. 

My  letter  to  the  Administrator  and  his 
reply  follow.  Also  included  below  is  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Administrat<x' 
on  January  24,  1980,  outlining  his  gen- 
eral views  of  the  Archives  and  this  issue. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  have  re- 
ceived inquiries  concerning  the  move- 
ment of  archival  holdings  will  find  useful 
the  following  materials : 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commtttek 

ON  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1980. 
Hon.  Rowland  G.  Freeman  m, 
AdministTatOT,  General  Services  Adminittra- 
tion,  Washinf/ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  I  am  writing  to 
request  that  you  place  a  "hold"  on  the  fur- 
ther transfer  of  archival  documents  from  the 
Washintgon,  D.C.  metropolitan  area  to  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service  (NARS) 
regional  facilities  untu  such  time  as  the  Im- 
pact of  such  transfers  has  been  fully  consid- 
ered by  this  subcommittee. 

At  the  subcommittee's  November  8  hearing 
you  announced  that  the  holdings  of  the 
eleven  regional  NARS  centers  would  be  sig- 
nificantly Increased  by  transferring  to  these 
centers,  records  of  interest  to  the  particular 
regions.  You  emphasized  that  none  of  the 
records  constituting  the  core  of  the  National 
Archives'  holdings  would  be  Involved  In  this 
action.  The  program  was  described  by  both 
you  and  the  Acting  Archivist  as  involving  a 
simple  acceleration  of  plans  NARS  bad  devel- 
oped in  the  late  I960's.  Dr.  O'NeUl  stated  that 
the  proposed  dispersal  of  records  had  been 
discussed  with  members  of  the  National 
Archives  Advisory  Council  and  with  inde- 
pendent scholars,  most  of  whom  were  sup- 
portive of  the  plan. 

Recently,  however,  considerable  confusion 
appears  to  have  developed  concerning  the 
scope  and  Impact  of  the  program  to  transfer 
materials  to  regional  centers.  Concern  has 
been  expressed  by  a  number  of  mid-level  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Archives  and  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  about  both 
the  possible  short-term  dislocation  resulting 
from  the  plan  and  its  long-term  effect  on  the 
Archives. 

I  agree  that  we  should  seek  ways  to  in- 
crease the  availability  to  citizens  throughout 
the  country  of  our  rich  documentary  history. 
But  I  am  unclear  as  to  the  dimension  of  the 
transfer  of  documents  contemplated  and  the 
criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting  these 
documents. 

Given  these  concerns,  I  believe  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  decentralization 
proposal  is  warranted.  A  slight  delay  should 
enable  you  to  dispel  any  unwarranted  fears 
and  provide  an  opportunity  to  clarify  re- 
searcher use  and  Interest  in  the  records 
slated  to  be  moved.  This  review  of  a  possible 
Increase  In  the  archival  holdings  of  the  re- 
gions may  further  be  In  order  with  the  plan 
to  Join  Into  a  single  regional  commissioner's 
position,  NARS  and  ADTS  (automated 
data  and  telecommunications  systems) 
responsibilities. 
Cordially, 

Richardson  Preter, 

Chairman. 
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Qknebai.    Services   Aomhostsation, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  22.  1980. 
Congressman  Ricrakoson  Pbeyxh, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Preteb  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  21  January  1980.  I  regret  that  what 
appeared  to  be  a  rather  simple  request  for 
dispersal  of  some  records  In  Washington. 
D.C,  to  the  regions  has  both  been  misinter- 
preted, badly  managed  and  has  created  con- 
fusion. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  we  failed  to  discuss 
with  the  users  of  these  records  anticipated 
moves.  In  my  concurrence  with  the  material 
that  was  to  be  moved,  I  made  the  erroneous 
assumption  the  proper  staff  work  had  been 
completed.  I  have  requested  the  Acting  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  to  hold  further 
transfer  until  such  time  as  we  have  selected 
an  Archivist  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  plan  with  him/her  as  well  as 
discussing  potential  candidates  for  transfer 
to  the  regions  with  the  user  communities. 

I  win  keep  you  Informed  of  our  progress 
in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

B.  Q.  Freeman  III, 

Administrator. 

JAKT7ARY  24.   1880. 

Administrator  op  General  Services 
(By  Rowland  G.  Freeman  III) 
Scholars,  historians,  genealogists  and 
other  researchers  need  not  be  fearful  that 
the  destruction  of  the  National  Archives  Is 
near,  as  some  have  reported  and  others  have 
proclaimed. 

There  is  no  proposal  under  consideration 
at  the  General  Services  Administration,  nor 
has  there  been  nor  is  it  anticipated  that 
there  will  be.  for  a  "decentralization  of  the 
National  Archives"  that  would  disperse  the 
core  holdings  of  the  institution  in  a  destruc- 
tive way. 

A  program  of  transferring  selected  region- 
ally oriented  records  to  archival  centers 
around  the  country — begun  more  than  10 
years  ago — will  continue  In  a  sensible,  or- 
derly manner  that  has  already  proven  so 
successful.  No  changes  will  be  made  that 
would  have  a  detrimental  Impact  on  this 
program.  In  addition  to  making  the  docu- 
ments of  our  rich  heritage  available  to  more 
people,  it  hopefully  will  relieve  to  some  de- 
gree the  critical  problem  we  have  of  archival 
storage  space  In  the  national  capital  area. 

A  storm  of  controversy  and  concern  has 
developed  around  this  program  In  recent 
weeks,  mainly  because  my  interest  in  the 
program  has  been  poorly  communicated, 
perhaps  deliberately,  part  of  that  controversy 
was  a  meeting  during  the  past  few  days  of 
some  200  midlevel  managers  and  employees 
of  OSA's  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  (NARS),  a  group  calling  themselves 
the  National  Archives  Concerned  Profession- 
als. The  organization  approved  a  resolution 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  called  for  a  delay  in  the 
reglonallzation  program,  and  that  a  commis- 
sion be  formed  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
re-establishing  an  independent  National 
Archives. 

The  proponents  of  this  resolution  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  no  basic  dis- 
agreement with  them.  I  had  already  directed 
a  temporary  halt  to  the  transfer  of  records 
to  regional  centers  until  I  perceive  my  views 
on  the  matter  are  properly  understood  and 
until  we  can  confer  at  some  length  with  the 
user  community  to  ensure  agreement  as 
to  how  the  records  may  be  kept.  When  I 
asked  several  months  ago  for  a  plan  to  make 
parts  of  this  rich  heritage  available  In  re- 
gional centers.  I  was  delighted  that  such  a 
program  to  regionalize  archival  holdings  had 
been  underway  since  1969  under  what  I 
consider  to  be  sensible  guidelines.   The   II 


archives  branches  now  hold  original  records, 
principally  of  regional  research  interest — 
such  as  field  activities  of  Federal  agencies — 
as  well  as  microfilm  copies  of  some  of  the 
most  important  or  frequently  used  holdings 
in  the  National  Archives.  Well  used  by  re- 
searchers, these  branch  holdings  have  been 
augmented  from  time  to  time  by  similar  rec- 
ords of  regional  Interest  and  are  now  fix- 
tures In  the  federal  archival  system. 

This  program  will  continue.  But  users  may 
be  assured  that  there  will  be  no  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  records  that  constitute  the  core 
of  the  National  Archives.  Recommendations 
of  records  to  be  transferred  to  regional  cen- 
ters would  come  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  after  consultation  with  the 
user  conununlty. 

Further  means  to  be  used  to  preserve  and 
increase  accessibility  to  the  documents  that 
trace  our  nations  history  surely  include  du- 
plication of  records  In  microfilm  or  micro- 
fiche. Plans  are  being  explored  to  develop  a 
National  Archives  and  Manuscript  Informa- 
tion System  in  cooperation  with  other  major 
archival  and  Ubrary  institutions.  Such  a 
computerized  indexing  system  would  be  valu- 
able to  researchers,  and  the  public  as  well, 
in  determining  the  full  extent  of  the  hold- 
ings of  these  institutions  and  facilities  access 
through  inter-library  loans. 

I  have  set  no  goals  or  deadlines  for  this 
program  in  the  way  of  dates,  or  volumes  of 
records,  nor  have  I  personally  decided  that 
any  particular  records  are  to  be  dispersed.  I 
reiterate  that  these  decisions  will  be  made 
by  archivists.  Any  examples  I  have  used  were 
based  on  recommendations  made  by  archi- 
vists. 

The  shortage  of  space  In  the  Washington 
area  is  of  concern  to  me  and  the  expense  of 
further  construction  is  a  problem  in  a  time 
of  budget  constraints  and  taxpayer  concern. 
As  to  the  question  of  separating  the  Na- 
tional Archives  from  OSA;  I  have  no  pre- 
conceived view  of  the  disposition  of  this 
issue.  This  question  has  not  been  seriously 
considered  since  1967,  and  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  do  so  now. 

A  final  matter  of  utmost  Importance  Is  the 
selection  of  a  person  of  considerable  stature 
for  the  position  of  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  (vacated  in  August  by  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads).  My  position  all 
along  has  been  that  we  will  select  a  person 
experienced  as  an  archivist,  historian  or 
scholar.  I  have  added  another  criteria,  that 
the  person  be  a  capable  manager,  competent 
to  administer  the  $80  million  budget  of 
NARS,  its  4,200  employees  here  and  in  the  1 1 
regional  centers  and  six  presidential  li- 
braries. There  is  no  incompatibility  in  these 
requirements.  Recent  studies  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  GSA's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral indicate  disarray  in  the  management  of 
NARS,  a  problem  I  am  committed  to  solve.0 
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Lee  Carter,  SUvlo  Conte,  Baltasar  Corrada 
Dan  Daniel,  E  (KIka)  de  la  Gar^a,  BuUer 
Derrick,  Thomas  Downey,  Robert  Drlnan 
Robert  Edgar,  Don  Edwards. 

Billy  Lee  Evans,  Paul  Flndley,  James  Plorlo 
Martin  Frost,  Dick  Gephardt,  Frank  Guarlnl 
James  Hanley,  William  Harsha,  Prank  Horton 
William  Hughes.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr..  James 
Jeffords.  Harold  T.  (Blzz)  Johnson,  Jim 
Johnson.  Glllis  Long. 

Manuel  Lujan.  Gunn  McKay.  Robert 
Michel.  Norman  Mlneta,  Robert  Mollohan, 
WlUlam  Moorhead,  Austin  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Morgan  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Lucien 
Nedzl,  Carl  Perkins,  Thomas  Petri,  James 
Qtilllen,  Henry  Reuss,  John  Rhodes,  Fred 
Richmond. 

Martin  Sabo,  Paul  Simon,  Ike  Skelton,  Neal 
Smith,  Arlan  Stangeland,  William  Stanton, 
Tom  Steed,  Mike  Synar,  Bruce  Vento,  Harold 
Volkmer,  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
William  Whitehurst,  Robert  Whlttaker,  An- 
tonio Won  Pat,  John  Wydler,  Clement 
Zablockl. 


A  LIST  OP  MEMBERS  COSPONSOR- 
ING  H.R.  6380 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  6380,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  More  Effective  Government,  on 
January  31,  1980.  At  the  urging  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  I  invited  other  Members 
of  the  House  to  join  with  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  proposal.  I  am  pleased  today 
to  list  the  following  61  Members  as  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  6380,  representing  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  House: 
List  op  Cosponsors 
Adam  Benjamin,  Jim  Blanchard,  David 
Bonlor,  Clarence  Brown,  BUI  Burllson,  Tim 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  set 
of  proposed  regulations  implementing  an 
assessment,  improvement,  and  monitor- 
ing system  (AIMS) .  The  Department  de- 
veloped this  system  in  response  to  pro- 
gram audits  conducted  by  the  OflBce  of 
Inspector  General  that  unveiled  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  fiscal  accountability 
and  meal  quality  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Although  the  objective  of  the  AIMS 
system  is  to  improve  program  integrity, 
State  and  local  administrators  are  quick 
to  identify  major  flows  in  the  system,  for 
example;  First,  the  Federal  sanctions  are 
overly  punitive;  second,  the  system  dupli- 
cates existing  regulations:  third,  the  im- 
plementation costs  will  exceed  the  pro- 
jected $4  million  forcing  States  to  absorb 
the  additional  expense;  fourth,  the  re- 
quired paperwork  will  be  excessive  and 
will  seriously  dilute  the  States'  technical 
assistance  and  outreach  efforts;  and 
fifth,  the  system  is  inflexible  and  will 
break  down  any  existing  Ftederal-State- 
local  administrative  cooperation. 

These  serious  objections  prompted  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secon- 
dary, and  Vocational  Education  to  con- 
duct an  oversight  hearing  on  the  AIMS 
proposal  on  December  12.  Testimony 
from  the  hearing  clearly  indicated  that 
the  AIMS  proposal  needs  careful  exam- 
ination before  any  final  regulations  can 
be  considered. 

On  December  13,  a  letter  signed  by  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee- 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — was 
sent  to  Secretary  Bergland  urging  that 
the  Department  extend  the  public  com- 
ment period  from  January  2  to  February 
2.  Congressman  Goodlinc,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  State  and 
large  city  school  limch  directors  encour- 
aging them  to  send  into  the  Department 
their  comments  on  AIMS  so  that  they  are 
considered  in  the  final  evaluation. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
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partment  has  now  received  over  400  com- 
ments on  the  AIMS  proposal.  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  would  care- 
fully weigh  the  concerns  and  recom- 
mendations of  ail  the  commentors  before 
any  policy  decisions  are  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  AIMS  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  few  of  the  many  comments  that  I  have 
received  on  AIMS.  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing letters  accurately  reflect  the  wide- 
spread concerns  of  the  State  and  local 
administrators  who  have  expressed  their 
serious  reservations  to  the  AIMS  pro- 
posal: 
Department  op  Public  Instruction. 

Raleigh.  N.C..  January  25, 1980. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
and  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
the  opposition  of  the  State  Agency  in  North 
Carolina  to  the  proposed  Assessment,  Im- 
provement and  Monitoring  System  for  the 
National  School  Lvmch  and  School  Breakfast 
Programs. 

While  the  performance  standards  In  these 
proposed  regulations  are  reasonable,  they  can 
be  and,  in  fact,  are  being  implemented  under 
current  regulations. 

North  Carolina  has  an  effective  manage- 
ment system  in  place  to  Identify  all  areas  of 
non-compliance  with  regulations,  not  Just 
these  six  performance  standards,  and  Insure 
that  corrective  action  has  been  taken  with  a 
staff  of  fifty  (50)  people.  AIMS  would  require 
an  additional  seven  (7)  staff  members  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000.  North  Carolina  would  re- 
ceive less  than  one-half  this  amount 
($85,866)   to  administer  the  AIM  system. 

This  system  clearly  establishes  an  adver- 
sary relationship  between  the  State  Agency 
and  both  the  Department  and  the  local 
School  Pood  Authorities. 

The  State  Agency  will  no  longer  request 
the  assistance  of  the  Regional  Office  or  the 
Department  In  correcting  problem  areas.  We 
have  seen  that  this  results  In  data  being 
gathered  to  justify  the  need  for  a  burden- 
some nationwide  management  system  which 
could  not  be  Justified  by  a  statistically  valid 
sample  nationwide.  Data  gathered  from  au- 
dits and  reviews  conducted  by  OA  or  the 
Regional  Office  in  North  Carolina  In  the  past 
five  years  will  show  an  unrealistically  high 
percentage  of  problems  because  the  State 
Agency  requested  that  these  groups  review 
programs  where  problems  were  known  to 
exist.  They  were  most  helpful  In  assisting  the 
State  Agency  to  insure  that  corrective  action 
was  taken. 

For  the  same  reasons,  local  School  Authori- 
ties will  no  longer  request  the  assistance  of 
the  SUte  Agency  In  their  efforts  to  identify 
problems  and  take  corrective  action. 

Most  School  Pood  Authorities  operate  on 
a  very  limited  budget.  If  overclaims  must  be 
assessed  every  time  a  problem  is  identified, 
allowing  no  opportunity  for  corrective  ac- 
tion, they  will  be  unable  to  operate  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  This  will  make  the 
risk  of  operating  these  two  programs  too 
great  for  many  school  administrators  negat- 
ing all  outreach  efforts  by  the  State  Agency. 

There  are  no  tolerance  levels  In  any  of  the 
performance  standards  to  allow  for  the  fact 
that  the  regulations  are  proposed  at  a  time 
when  the  Department  is  implementing  a  new 
meal  pattern  and  the  State  Agency  has  im- 
plemented a  new  financial  management  sys- 
tem. To  require  perfection  in  a  program  this 
complex  in  a  period  of  change  is  totally  un- 
realistic. 

Costs  Involved  in  Implementation  of  this 
program  begin  with  $200,000  required  for  ad- 
ditional staff,  but  could  extend  to  an  addi- 


tional 4>/2-5  cents  per  plate  for  a  30  day 
period  In  interest  due  to  possible  delay  of 
submission  of  claims  by  School  Food  Author- 
ities to  the  State  Agency  while  claims  are 
certified  by  an  Independent  auditor  or  due 
to  the  delay  caused  by  changing  from  a  letter 
of  Credit  to  the  Treasury  Check  method  of 
providing  funds  to  States. 

We  are  totaUy  opposed  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  regulations  In  concept  feeling 
that  they  will  result  In  deterioration  of  pro- 
gram quality  and  a  reduction  in  program 
participation. 

A  more  realistic  approach  would  be  for  the 
Department  to  establish  standards  which  the 
State  Agencies  must  meet  in  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  management  system  developed 
by  the  State  Agency.  When  the  State  Agen- 
cy falls  to  meet  these  standards  the  Depart- 
ment would  Impose  a  system  such  as  AIMS 
upon  that  State  Agency,  not  the  entire 
nation. 

If  these  regulations  must  be  Implemented, 
there  are  several  basic  problem  areas  which 
should  be  addressed.  These  have  been  ad- 
dressed in  our  comments  to  the  Department. 
A  copy  of  these  comments  are  enclosed  for 
your  information. 
Sincerely, 

Ralpm  W.  Eaton, 
Director,  School  Food  Service  Division. 

Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  7, 1980. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  We  are  concerned, 
about  the  proposed  regulations  of  the  AIMS 
program. 

We  feel  that  these  proposed  regulations 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
lunch  program  and  the  competencies  of  the 
lower  level  personnel  who  have  been  the 
backbone  of  the  program  for  the  last  33  years. 
Over  the  years  supervisors  and  managers 
prided  themselves  on  the  quality  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  meals  served  because  this  was 
their  primary  concern.  Now,  however,  AIMS 
intends  to  relegate  this  concern  to  sixth  or 
last  place  in  performance  standards. 

We  feel  that  AIMS  proposes  to  hold  the 
school  food  service  authority  for  errors  made 
by  principals  in  the  administration  of  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  when  school  food 
service  has  absolutely  no  authority  over 
these  people. 

We  feel  that  because  of  the  inefficiencies  of 
a  few  large  systems  all  systems  are  considered 
suspect,  therefore,  all  must  be  penalized. 
Why  not  concentrate  on  the  systems  that 
have  shown  signs  of  weakness.  Most  large 
systems  try  to  operate  efficiently. 

AIMS  leaves  no  room  for  human  error — 
this  is  the  height  of  Injustice  to  the  systems 
that  are  striving  for  and  take  personal  pride 
in  carrying  out  the  sometimes  impossible 
regulations  mandated  by  USDA. 

The  December  issue  of  the  ASFSA  Journal 
on  accountability  does  a  great  Job  of  sum- 
ming up  our  situation — School  Lunch  started 
with  a  staff  of  good  cooks  who  became  good 
production  managers  after  10  years  or  so  of 
adding  more  and  more  forms  and  regulations 
(not  new  ones  to  replace  old  ones  but  new 
added  to  old  regulations) . 

Auditors  are  faulting  these  sincere  and 
loyal  people  because  as  time  went  on  and 
reimbursements  were  Increased  they  did  not 
magically  turn  into  accountants  and  law- 
yers. Administrators  feel  a  loyalty  to  those 
people  and  cannot  get  rid  of  them  after  they 
have  tried  so  diligently  to  keep  up  with 
USDA  Impositions.  Many  went  back  to  school 
to  get  their  GED  and  attended  1  to  3  week 
training  classes  annually  In  Louisiana.  Many 
of  our  managers  were  grandfathered  Into 
that  position  with  only  4th  grade  education. 

We  also  feel  that  determining  If  meals 
contain  required  quantities  of  food  by  any 


method   other   than   production   records   is 
unfair. 

Different  systems  have  different  methods  of 
reporting  children  absent,  e.g.  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans  the  rule  Is: 

1.  If  a  child  arrives  at  school  after  the  first 
bell  he  or  she  is  considered  tardy. 

2.  If  a  child  arrives  after  ten.  but  before 
twelve  he  or  she  is  considered  >4  day  abseuit. 

3.  If  a  child  arrives  after  12  be  or  she  Is 
considered  a  full  day  absent. 

These  rules  might  be  fine  for  the  principal 
but  not  for  the  cafeteria  manager  because 
the  dally  attendance  is  given  to  the  man- 
ager In  the  morning.  The  late  child  receives 
his  or  her  lunch  regardless  of  arrival  time, 
therefore,  the  ADA  and  the  ADP  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  In  agreement.  As  far  as  the  auditors 
are  concerned  the  manager  and  the  system 
are  penalized.  This  Is  Just  another  example 
of  the  unfairness  of  the  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  G.  Schlobcel, 

Director. 

Oftice  op  Public  Instruction, 
Helena,  Mont.,  January  11. 1980. 
Mr.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  This  letter  Is  In  regard 
to  the  proposed  USDA  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment the  Assessment  Improvement  and 
Monitoring  System  (AIMS). 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  concept 
that  Improvement  In  school  feeding  programs 
will  derive  from  a  system  of  econcanlc  sanc- 
tions. On  the  contrary  I  feel  that  imposition 
of  the  AIMS  concept  of  sanctions  will  create 
an  adversary  relationship  between  Local  Edu- 
cational Agencies.  State  Agencies,  Regional 
Offices  and  the  Washington  D.C.  office  of 
USDA.  Such  an  adversary  relationship  will 
tend  to  create  an  atmo^here  of  self  protec- 
tion, rather  than  cooperativeness,  which  will 
be  counter  productive  In  bringing  about 
Improvement. 

The  establishing  of  a  rigid  review  system 
removes  options  from  the  State  Agency  that 
are  necessary  to  effectively  administer  and 
supervise  these  programs.  Neither  the  Wash- 
ington D.C.  office  nor  the  Regional  Offices 
know  a  state  as  well  as  the  State  Agency. 
The  options  available  to  the  State  Agency  In 
administering  programs  must  not  be  further 
eroded  by  federal  intervention. 

I  feel  strongly  the  basic  rationale  for  AIMS 
is  based  on  Incomplete  and  inaccurate  audit 
findings.  In  our  onslte  reviews  of  free  and 
reduced  price  applications  we  find  one  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  applications  have  been 
mlsasslgned.  In  regard  to  whether  applica- 
tions contain  generally  truthful  Information 
we  recognize  a  very  small  percentage  may  not 
contain  all  Income  Information.  Schools 
should  not  and  cannot,  however,  be  placed 
In  the  position  ot  being  a  policing  agency  In 
regard  to  applications.  Unless  there  is  overt 
and  blatant  falsification  the  program  must 
work  on  the  basic  principle  of  faith.  In  Mon- 
tana we  feel  it  works  quite  weU  on  that 
principle. 

Other  factors  to  consider  Insofar  as  Mon- 
tana and  many  other  states  is  the  potential 
travel  requirements.  It  is  entirely  feftsible 
personnel  from  this  office  would  be  required 
to  make  two  or  three  trips  of  460  miles  or 
more,  one  way.  to  the  same  location  during 
the  same  year.  I  do  not  view  this  to  be  cost 
or  energy  effective. 

In  summary  we  acknowledge  we  have  prob- 
lems many  of  which  emanate  from  a  seem- 
ingly endless  stream  of  proposed,  interim, 
final,  revised,  adlnflnite  regulations.  We  feel 
our  programs  are  delivering  a  vital  service  to 
children  In  the  way  that  Congress  Intended, 
efficiently,  effectively  and  at  a  low  cost.  We 
do  not  feel  AIMS  will  enhance  this  In  any 
way. 
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It  you  luive  any  questions,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

H.  Brisbin  SKn.Es, 

MaTiager, 
Division  of  School  Food  Services. 

Sacbamento  Cmr  Unified 

School  District, 
Sacramento.  Calif..  January  4, 1980. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  I  am  against 
the  USDA  proposed.  "Assessment.  Improve- 
ment and  Management"  (AIMS)  pertaining 
to  the  School  Lunch  Program  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  It  changes  the  individual  State's  role 
In  the  lunch  program  to  that  of  an  adversary 
rather  than  a  helpmate  In  solving  local  dis- 
trict's problems  In  their  food  programs. 

2.  Rather  than  the  State's  working  with 
their  regional  USDA  offices,  an  adversative 
position  win  be  created  and  maintained  by 
both  agencies. 

3.  Being  a  major  city  director,  I  will  be 
open  to  more  frequent  reviews  and  audits 
In  accordance  with  AIMS.  This  Is  patently 
unfair,  unrealistic  and  biased.  I  constantly 
receive  telephone  calls  from  smaller  districts 
asking  for  assistance  and  guidance  In  their 
feeding  problems.  Smaller  districts  look  to 
us  for  help,  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  sophis- 
ticated In  our  operations.  Why  should  we  as 
large  districts  be  singled  out  for  imwar- 
ranted  reviews? 

4.  The  audit  sampling  percentages  are 
wholly  unfair,  ambiguous  and  unrealistic.  I 
have  Hfty-elght  elementary  schools,  twelve 
Junior  high  and  Ave  high  schools  In  my  dis- 
trict. If  two  elementary  schools  sampled  had 
three  unsigned  lunch  applications,  statisti- 
cally AIMS  would  penalize  all  elementary 
schools  based  on  their  sampling  techniques. 
This  Is  unmitigated  nonsense. 

5.  We  now  have  twenty-four  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  In  the  National  Breakfast 
Program.  Each  year  we  add  three  or  four  new 
programs  by  Indoctrinating  the  local  school 
administrators  and  using  a  little  friendly 
persuasion.  The  soft  sell  outreach  program 
that  my  food  service  people  utilize  to  Im- 
prove and  enlarge  our  programs  will  be  lost 
because  of  AIMS.  The  threatened  loss  of  In- 
come and  pimltlve  action  by  AIMS  will  turn 
many  would-be  program  participants  the 
other  way.  There  Is  bound  to  be  a  loss  In 
participation  when  veiled  threats  are  a  dally 
hazard  to  our  operations. 

We  have  always  had  a  marvelous  working 
relationship  with  our  State  Office  of  Child 
Nutrition  Services  and  our  San  Francisco 
USDA  Regional  Pood  and  Nutrition  Services 
Office.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  see  this  ami- 
cable avenue  of  assistance  terminated  by 
AIMS. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am 
In  favor  of  strict  accountability  and  a  moni- 
toring system  such  as  is  in  existence  now. 
We  try  our  utmost  to  comply  with  all  USDA 
and  State  regulations  and  go  out  of  our  way 
to  assist  smaller  districts  meet  compliances 
in  their  feeding  programs.  I  do  feel  that  the 
punitive  philosophy  as  promulgated  by  AIMS 
Is  a  tremendous  step  backward  In  our  na- 
tional feeding  programs  and  will  lead  to 
many  districts  withdrawing  from  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program. 

Thank  you  for  your  many,  many  years  of 
help  and  guidance  in  our  nation's  program 
to  feed  hungry  children. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence  J.  Dopp, 
Director,  Food  Services.^ 


RETIREMENT  OF  JAMES  P.  SHU- 
MATE, JR.,  COUNSEL,  HOUSE 
ARMED  SERVICES 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  Mr.  James  F.  Shumate 
retired  at  the  end  of  January  after  serv- 
ing 1 1  years  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Jim  Shumate  for  many  years  handled 
all  military  construction  legislation  sin- 
gle-handedly. During  recent  years,  he 
has  handled  aircraft  and  missile  pro- 
curement programs.  He  performed  all  of 
his  many  duties  with  enthusiasm  and 
with  a  high  degree  of  competence. 

Many  of  us  knew  Jim  Shumate  before 
he  came  to  the  committee  staff,  in  his 
capacity  as  the  Deputy  Director  of  Leg- 
islative Liaison  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  7  years. 

As  a  young  man,  Jim  served  as  a  pilot 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War 
II.  I  am  told  that  the  term  "hazardous 
duty"  was  invented  by  those  who  flew 
overloaded  C-47's  over  the  "hump"  from 
India  to  China  in  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. That  was  one  of  Jim's  assign- 
ments. 

Jim  Shumate  was  also  at  one  time  a 
successful  politician;  from  1956  to  1960 
JiM  served  as  the  elected  district  attor- 
ney for  the  10th  Judicial  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi— his  home  State. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
sincerely  appreciates  Jim  Shumate's 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
committee,  to  its  members,  and  to  other 
Members  of  the  House.  We  regret  his 
decision  to  leave  the  staff.  While  we  will 
miss  his  wise  counsel  and  keen  wit,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  life  in 
retirement.  I  know  that  his  many  friends 
among  the  Members  and  staffs  of  the 
House  will  want  to  join  me  in  wishing 
Jim  well  in  his  future  endeavors. 


MAYOR  COLEMAN  YOUNG'S  STATE 
OP  THE  CITY  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
two  decades  have  been  harsh  ones  for 
the  big  cities.  They  lost  substantial  num- 
bers of  citizens,  industries,  and  jobs — 
first  to  the  suburbs  and  later  to  other 
regions  like  the  Sun  belt.  Their  restric- 
tive property  tax  base  lagged  far  behind 
the  costs  of  maintaining  aging  physical 
plants  and  expanding  public  services. 
Cities  have  been  victimized  more  by  in- 
flation and  unemployment  than  other 
units  of  government  and  the  result,  un- 
surprisingly, has  been  fiscal  crisis. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  city  and 
citizens  of  Detroit  have  struggled  dra- 
matically to  reverse  these  national 
trends.  The  determination  of  Detroiters 
to  create  a  renaissance  has  been  matched 
by  the  leadership  of  Detroit's  mayor. 


Coleman  Young,  who  has  won  national 
recognition  as  one  of  our  most  effective, 
imaginative,  and  influential  urban 
leaders. 

Mayor  Young's  state  of  the  city  mes- 
sage, delivered  on  January  29,  is,  there- 
fore, of  more  than  local  interest.  It  is  a 
balanced  message,  highlighting  Detroit's 
achievements  without  disguising  or 
minimizing  its  problems.  It  Illuminates 
the  diflScuIties  common  to  all  urban  cen- 
ters. Mayor  Young's  accomplishments  in 
housing  redevelopment,  commercial  re- 
vitalization,  assistance  to  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise,  and  his  energy  initiatives 
are  worth  examining.  Yet  he  has  few  il- 
lusions about  the  adverse  Impact  on 
cities  of  continuing  national  economic 
trends. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  Mayor 
Young's  message,  which  should  remind 
us  that  the  Nation's  domestic  agenda  is 
still  unfinished: 

State  of  the  City  Message  Presented  by 
Mayor  Coleman  A.  Young,  January  29. 
1980 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  my  first 
State  of  the  City  message  of  the  new  decade 
should  be  delivered  here  before  the  Women's 
Economic  Club. 

One  of  the  Important  characteristics  of  the 
years  ahead.  In  my  opinion,  will  be  the  great 
progress  toward  equal  opportunity  which 
women  and  other  disadvantaged  groups  will 
make  In  our  society. 

Like  any  other  goal,  this  one  will  only  be 
achieved  through  mutual  struggle,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  achieve 
equity  and  equality. 

For  years,  you  and  all  Detroiters  have 
dreamed  great  dreams  and  laid  great  plans. 
But  I  cannot  recall  any  one  year  when  we 
saw  as  many  of  our  plans  and  dreams  ful- 
filled as  we  did  In  1979. 

The  people  of  Detroit,  our  City  Council 
and  this  Administration  wrote  history  here 
last  year.  We  proved — first  with  the  vitality 
of  our  spirit  and  the  unity  of  our  people,  and 
then  with  bricks  and  steel — that  Detroit 
truly  is  America's  first  renaissance  city. 

To  be  sure,  we  experienced  our  share  of 
difficulties,  but  as  I  look  back  over  the  past 
twelve  months.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
1979  was  a  good  year  for  Detroit. 

Our  new  Joe  Louis  Arena  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  Since  the  early  sixties, 
Detroiters  have  dreamed  about  having  a  new 
arena  downtown  on  the  riverfront. 

But  for  nearly  twenty  years,  all  we  did  was 
dream  because  we  were  told  it  couldn't  be 
done — that  nobody  would  use  It,  that  it 
would  be  a  financial  albatross  around  the 
necks  of  our  grandchildren  for  decswles  to 
come. 

Well,  as  all  the  world  knows,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1979  we  opened  the  doors  to  the 
largest  Indoor  arena  In  the  United  States. 

The  people  who  said  we  couldn't  build  it 
were  wrong.  We  finished  it  right  on  schedule. 
The  critics  who  say  it  Is  unsafe  are  Just  as 
wrong. 

And  the  pec^le  who  said  nobody  would  use 
it  were  wrong,  too.  In  the  six  short  weeks 
that  have  passed  since  It  opened,  250.000  peo- 
ple have  already  bought  tickets  and  attended 
events  In  the  arena. 

It  was  also  twenty  years  ago  that  the  plan- 
ners started  dreaming  about  a  Civic  Center 
plaza  downtown  on  the  riverfront.  Well,  we 
finished  that,  too,  last  year,  and  opened  It  in 
time  to  host  eighteen  ethnic  festivals  which 
brought  more  than  6.5  million  people  down- 
town to  share  Detroit's  rich  and  varied  heri- 
tage. 

We  finished  something  else  last  year  that 
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people  have  been  dreaming  about  for  76 
years.  Since  1903.  we've  been  trying  to  build 
a  rapid  transit  system  in  Detroit.  And  1979 
will  go  down  in  the  history  books  as  the  year 
when  we  reached  agreement  with  our  sub- 
urban neighbors  to  Join  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  form  one  coordinated  network. 

This  agreement  guarantees  that  Detroiters 
win  have  not  only  high  quality  bus  trans- 
portation, but  also  that  Detroit  and  its 
suburbs  will  have  a  modern,  rapid  transit 
system  stretching  out  Woodward,  from 
downtown  to  Ten  Mile  Road. 

I  congratulate  the  SEMTA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  their  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
reaching  this  accord,  and  also  for  their  rec- 
ognition that  the  system  should  eventually 
be  expanded  further  into  the  suburbs — to 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west. 

What  mass  transit  will  mean  to  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  Is  almost  too  grand  to 
envision.  For  example,  it  will  mean  $1.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  new  construction  Jobs  for 
Detroit's  economy  during  the  next  ten  years. 
It  will  attract  another  $1.5  bUUon  In  private 
investment  to  finance  residential,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development  along  its 
path.  And  it  will  create  27.000  new  and  per- 
manent Jobs  for  our  economy. 

Detroiters  have  also  been  told  for  years 
that  we  could  never  sustain  our  affirmative 
action  program  In  the  Police  Department. 
But  once  again,  1979  wiU  go  down— both  In 
the  history  books  and  in  the  law  books — 
as  the  year  when  we  won  two  landmark 
affirmative  action  decisions. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  handed  down  an 
opinion  sustaining  our  right  to  pursue  a 
60/50  affirmative  action  plan  for  promoting 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Police  De- 
partment. And  a  Sixth  Circuit  U.S.  Appeals 
Court  panel  upheld  the  city's  affirmative 
action  program  for  promoting  police  officers 
to  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  courts  have 
restrained  us  from  making  any  promotions 
to  Sergeant  or  Lieutenant.  But  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  on  February  First  we  will  gradu- 
ate a  class  of  thirty  Lieutenants  and  104 
Sergeants— and  It  will  be  a  50/50  class:  black 
and  white.  And  it  will  be  male  and  female, 
too. 

These  two  historic  victories  convince  me, 
more  than  ever,  of  the  basic  equity  and 
Justice  of  our  efforts  to  change  the  promo- 
tional system  In  the  Fire  department.  I  do 
not  believe,  and  I  know  that  most  Detroiters 
agree  with  me.  that  merely  attaining  a  cer- 
tain level  of  seniority  should  be  the  sole 
basis  for  promotions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  system  is  right,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  lawful. 

Therefore,  I  serve  notice  now  that  in  1980 
I  will  work  closely  with  the  City  Council  to 
pursue,  as  aggressively  as  necessary,  the 
establishment  of  a  fair  and  meaningful  pro- 
motion system  In  the  Fire  department. 

We  will  also  continue  our  program  to  assist 
small  and  minority  business  in  Detroit.  In 
1979  we  obtained  several  important  federal 
grants  which  gave  real  Impetus  to  our  ef- 
forts. One  was  a  UDAQ  grant  of  $93,000  to 
help  establish  a  new  minority-owned  auto 
dealership. 

Another  was  a  $18  million  grant  from 
EDA  which  has  generated  a  $4.5  mlUlon  in- 
vestment of  private  capital  to  build  the 
Trappers"  Alley  commercial  complex  In 
Oreektown. 

And  Detroit  was  selected  as  one  of  the  few 
cities  in  the  country  to  receive  a  $400,000 
Labor  Demand  Area  grant  to  help  small  and 
minority  businesses  tap  Into  lucrative  federal 
procurement  contracts. 

I  am  also  able  to  rejxjrt  that  since  this 
administration  took  office,  the  city  has 
awarded  contracts  totaling  $73.9  million  to 
the  minority  business  community.  This  rep- 


resents an  average,  over  the  past  six  years, 
of  $12.3  million  a  year. 

Compared  with  the  $400,000  worth  of  con- 
tracts that  were  Issued  in  1973,  the  year 
before  I  took  office,  this  represents  a  3,000 
percent  Increase. 

I  also  plan  later  this  year  to  recommend 
to  the  City  Council  the  adoption  of  a  new 
Model  Procurement  Code  for  the  City  of  De- 
troit. One  of  Its  key  thrusts  will  be  to  formal- 
ize a  set-aside  program  for  minority  con- 
tractors. 

Detroiters  have  a  right  to  take  real  pride 
in  all  of  our  accomplishments  during  the 
past  year,  but  to  my  mind  nothing  outranks 
the  importance  of  what  we  achieved  in  our 
neighborhoods. 

In  1979,  we  built  more  new  housing  and 
rehabilitated  more  existing  housing  than  we 
have  In  any  other  single  year  in  the  past 
two  decades. 

We  built  nearly  1 ,500  uniu  of  new  housing 
last  year,  we  rehabilitated  nearly  700  more, 
and  we  repaired  4.000  homes  owned  by  senior 
citizens  and  low-income  families. 

Our  Urban  Homestead  program  is  designed 
to  be  the  most  successful  In  the  country.  We 
have  already  received  more  than  6,000  appli- 
cations from  Detroiters  all  over  the  city  who 
want  to  buy  HUD  homes  and  rebuild  them 
up  to  code. 

In  1979,  we  again  channeled  more  than 
seventy  percent  of  all  of  our  federal  and 
local  capital  construction  funds  Into  oiu- 
neighborhoods  to  Improve  our  housing  stock, 
remove  blight  and  upgrade  our  neighborhood 
commercial  strips. 

In  the  past  year,  we  literally  changed  the 
faces  of  some  of  Detroit's  most  important 
neighborhoods. 

In  Jefferson-Chalmers,  for  example,  180 
new  housing  units  are  under  construction 
and  we  have  firm  financial  commitments  to 
build  200  new  senior  citizen  units  and  a 
shopping  center  there  in  1980. 

In  Elmwood.  111.,  as  you  know,  we  are 
building  an  entirely  new,  500-acre  commu- 
nity. When  we  are  totally  finished,  more  than 
10,000  people  will  live  there  In  2.500  new 
homes  and  apartments. 

But  a  new  Elmwood  for  Detroit  is  not  Just 
an  idle  dream.  We  have  already  completed 
more  than  800  of  those  housing  units,  and 
our  new  $5  million  Elmwood  Community 
Center  will  open  this  Spring. 

In  1979  we  broke  ground  on  200  new  units 
at  Gratiot  and  Van  Dyke  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Sears  store. 

In  Forest  Park  we  completed  600  new  hous- 
ing units  In  1979,  and  during  1980  we  will 
start  construction  of  the  road  system  and 
Infra-structure  so  that  within  two  years  we 
can  add  an  additional  1,500  housing  units 
and  a  new  shopping  center. 

In  Medical  Center  we  broke  ground  on  200 
new  units  last  year  and  on  new  Warren/ 
Brush  Shopping  Center,  as  well. 

North  of  there.  GM's  commitment  to  re- 
build the  New  Center  area  is  already  taking 
tangible  shape.  By  the  end  of  1980.  they  will 
have  completed  rehabing  125  stately  single 
homes  and  175  apartment  units. 

They  will  also  break  ground  on  260  new 
apartment  units  for  senior  citizens  and  low 
or  moderate  Income  families.  And.  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  new  shopping  center  and 
community  center  will  be  nearly  finished. 

Looking  west  along  Grand  Boulevard  from 
Woodward,  we  see  a  broad,  uninterrupted 
panorama  of  rebirth,  all  the  way  west  to  Lln- 
wood.  Starting  with  the  New  Center  project, 
It  includes  the  Virginia  Park -Ford  Hospital 
Joint  venture  and  the  Virginia  Park  neigh- 
borhood, with  its  new  community  center 
SLlready  under  construction. 

We  completed  89  new  housing  units  in  Vir- 
ginia Park  in  1979,  and  we  are  due  to  start 
construction  on  360  more  on  March  1. 


Before  1980  ends,  we  will  also  have  broken 
ground  on  a  new  fire  station  and  a  new  shop- 
ping center.  And,  because  of  the  success 
which  the  new,  one-family  homes  enjoyed  in 
Elmwood  III,  we  will  also  build  100  free- 
standing, detached,  single-family  bouses  in 
Virginia  Park.  This  will  be  the  largest  number 
of  such  homes  offered  for  sale  in  one  neigh - 
l>orhood  in  25  years. 

In  1979,  I  rededicated  a  totally  renovated 
Johnson  Recreation  Center  and,  using  local 
bond  money,  we  are  renovating  the  Evans  and 
Butzel  Adams  Centers,  as  well. 

Last  year,  we  also  received  a  $1.8  mllUon 
federal  grant  to  renovate  five  other  centers, 
including  Brewster,  Clark,  Kronk,  Patton. 
and  Brewer. 

1979  was  also  the  year  when  we  completed 
construction  on  two  new  police  stations :  the 
Fourteenth  Precinct  at  Grand  River  and 
Schaefer,  and  the  Fifteenth  Precinct  at  Gra- 
tiot and  Gunston.  We  also  received  a  $10  mil- 
lion HUD  grant  to  renovate  and  modernize 
Herman  Gardens. 

To  further  support  our  neighborhood  ef- 
forts, we  also  concentrated  heavily  on  revital- 
izing our  neighborhood  shopping  areas  and 
commercial  strips. 

Our  investment  of  public  works  grant 
funds  in  the  Grand  River/Greenfield  shop- 
ping area  was  so  successful  that  we  gener- 
ated more  than  $1  milUon  of  matching  pri- 
vate investment.  At  Grand  River/Oakman 
our  investment  of  a  $660,000  HUD  grant  gen- 
erated private  sector  Investments  of  more 
than  $3.5  mUlion. 

We  also  combined  block  grant  fvmds  with 
capital  from  two  local  banks  to  create  a  re- 
volving, low-Interest  loan  fund  which  en- 
abled business  persons  In  the  Vemor/Sprlng- 
wells  area  to  complete  the  renovation  of  their 
commercial  strip. 

That  program  was  so  successful  that  we 
will  expand  It  in  1980  to  additional  areas.  In- 
cluding Gratlot/Seven  Mile,  Warren/Connor, 
Llvemols/Seven  Mile,  Rlver/Oakman,  and 
Grand  River  Greenfield  and  Eastern  Market. 

Despite  what  we  are  told  to  the  contrary, 
the  fact  is  that  thousands  of  Detroiters  are 
now  living  In  new  or  re-bom  housing  that 
simply  did  not  exist  a  year  ago.  But  the  myth 
still  persists  that  we  have  abandoned  our 
neighborhoods  and  neglected  our  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  a  dangerous  myth  because  once  you 
get  used  to  this  kind  of  pessimism,  you  are 
left  with  little  room  for  optimism.  And  pes- 
simism about  the  value  of  our  homes  and 
neighborhoods  is  devastating  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  Detroit  homeowners  and  taxpayers. 

The  truth  is  that  In  1978  property  values 
turned  around,  and  the  value  of  homes  in 
Detroit  Increased  by  more  than  seven  per- 
cent. In  1979  that  trend  has  continued  and 
overall  residential  property  values  have  risen 
by  an  additional  6.3  percent. 

That,  of  course,  is  an  average.  Some  of  our 
neighborhoods  have  Increased  in  value  by 
thirty  percent  or  more. 

We  are  truly  America's  first  renaissance 
city — both  downtown  and  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods— and  we  can  prove  It. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  during  the 
year  ahead,  we  will  hold  neighborhood  lead- 
ership seminars  which  will  bring  together 
city  officials  and  the  leadership  of  our  block 
clubs  and  other  community  organizations 
so  that  we  can  see  for  ourselves  how  far  our 
city  has  come. 

We  will  do  more  In  these  seminars  than 
Just  look  at  maps  and  dravrlngs  and  listen 
to  lectures.  These  will  be  mobile  seminars, 
and  we  will  visit  neighborhoods  all  over 
Detroit.  We  will  look  at  the  good,  and  we 
will  look  at  the  bad.  We  wUl  look  at  the 
old,  and  we  vrill  look  at  the  new. 

We  will  also  talk  to  each  other,  and  listen 
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to  e«cb  otber,  so  that  we  can  move  forward 
together. 

When  we  are  done,  our  neighborhood  lead- 
ership will  be  able  to  report,  firsthand,  back 
to  their  constituents  on  what  the  state  of 
our  city  truly  Is. 

But  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  our 
neighborhoods,  let  me  talk  for  a  few  moments 
about  our  newest  neighborhood:  Downtown 
Detroit. 

We  live  In  the  largest  city  In  the  country 
without  a  substantial  downtown  residential 
community.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  all  of 
our  efforts  to  establish  a  downtown  regional 
shopping  center,  and  to  revitalize  the  com- 
mercial base  of  our  downtown  area,  will  be 
In  vain  unless,  at  the  same  time,  we  build 
a  whole  new  residential  neighborhood  In  our 
central  business  district. 

Once  again,  1979  was  a  year  of  solid 
achievement  in  this  regard.  We  are  already 
rehablng  427  apartment  units  in  former  of- 
fice buildings  on  Washington  Boulevard.  We 
have  also  obtained  a  firm  financial  commit- 
ment for  a  new  360-unlt  high-rise  apart- 
ment on  Washington  Boulevard  and  we  plan 
to  break  ground  there  this  Spring.  We  can 
also  count  on  another  610  rehabilitated  units 
in  the  same  area,  Including  400  apartments 
In  the  old  Hilton  Hotel  and  210  units  for 
seniors  and  low  or  moderate  income  families 
in  adapted  office  buildings. 

When  the  new  Riverfront  West  Apartments 
are  completed,  they  will  contain  2,600  new 
units.  But  before  1980  Is  over,  we  have  been 
assured  that  construction  will  have  begun  on 
the  first  960. 

All  in  all.  we  can  be  sure  of  5,000  new 
housing  units  in  downtown  Detroit  by  1983, 
and  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  will  have  doubled  that  number  to 
10.000. 

Our  plans  for  the  new  Cadillac  Shopping 
Center  are  also  proceeding  on  target.  As  you 
know,  when  It  Is  completed  this  regional 
complex  will  Include  several  new  department 
stores,  both  large  and  small,  plus  a  myriad 
of  specialty  shops. 

Our  plans  are  also  on  schedule  to  construct 
a  new  »100  million  hotel  on  the  riverfront 
next  to  the  Joe  Louis  Arena  and  to  build  the 
$110  mUllon  Mlllender  Center,  which  wUl 
contain  another  new  hotel,  office  space,  apart- 
ments and  parking  facilities. 

We  also  plan  to  break  ground  In  1980  on 
OUT  $110  million  downtown  people  mover  and 
to  complete  work  on  the  $16  million  Joe 
Louis  Arena  parking  garage. 

We  have  already  outgrown  the  tour  orig- 
inal office  towers  In  Renaissance  Center.  Ten 
thoiiaand  people  now  work  there  every  day — 
more  people  than  live  In  many  cities  and 
towns  across  the  country.  So,  In  1979,  we 
broke  ground  on  Phase  II— the  $80  million 
twin  office  towers  Just  east  of  Renaissance 
Center. 

We  enjoyed  other  successes,  too,  in  1979. 
For  example,  we  continued  our  program  of 
successful  crime  fighting,  and  reduced  our 
murder  rate  to  Its  lowest  level  in  a  decade. 
In  addition.  Part  I  offenses  showed  no  In- 
crease during  the  first  nine  months  of  1979, 
compared  with  a  national  Increase  In  the 
FBI's  Crime  Index  of  nine  percent  during 
the  same  period. 

1979  will  also  go  down  as  the  year  when 
we  won  the  bid  to  host  both  the  1980  Repub- 
lican Convention  and  the  NHL  All-Star 
Hockey  game,  along  with  signing  up  Super- 
bowl  16  for  1982. 

The  Art  Institute's  reputation  spread 
world-wide  with  superlative  exhibits  like  the 
John  Singer  Sargent  Show  and  the  Nigerian 
Treasures.  And  I  believe  that  we  will  reach 
our  goal  of  becoming  one  of  the  three  pre- 
eminent art  Institutes  In  the  country  before 
we  celebrate  our  centennial  In  1985. 

The  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  caught 
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the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  its  con- 
ductor in  1979  and  translated  them  into  best- 
selling  records,  critically-acclaimed  perform- 
ances, and  a  Eiiropean  tour  that  had  Berlin 
applauding  our  renditions  of  Beethoven. 
Maestro  Doratl  promised  us  a  world  class 
orchestra,  and  he  has  delivered  on  that 
promise. 

And  this  coming  Summer,  when  we  open 
the  all-new  Belle  Isle  Zoo — with  its  elevated 
walkway  through  the  trees — Detrolters  will 
have  an  animal-viewing  experience  un- 
matched anywhere  In  the  country. 

Jazz  in  Detroit  is  also  finding  new  show- 
cases and  we  will  be  in  the  national  spotlight 
over  Labor  Day  when  Detroit  hosts  the  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  Montreaux  Jazz  Festi- 
val. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  successes,  I  believe 
that  music  and  the  arts  have  become  both 
a  tourist  attraction  and  an  Industry  in  the 
full  business  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  such 
they  have  also  become  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
economic  renaissance  of  this  city. 

We  also  worked  hard  in  1979  to  retain  our 
Industrial  job  base  In  Detroit.  Our  close 
working  relationship  with  President  Carter 
and  Congressional  leaders  was  highly  publi- 
cized, and  was  of  significant  assistance  in 
bringing  home  the  $1.5  billion  aid  package 
for  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  workng  closely 
with  Chrysler  to  strengthen  their  $110  mil- 
lion investment  in  the  Jefferson  Avenue 
plant  by  building  them  a  modern  $28.5  mil- 
lion paint  facility.  This  will  insiu-e  that  the 
Jefferson  plant  will  produce  the  new  "K" 
car,  thereby  guaranteeing  employment  for 
5,400  Detrolters  who  would  otherwise  be  un- 
employed. 

We  have  also  created  a  revolving  loan 
fund,  with  the  help  of  a  $1  million  EDA 
grant,  to  assist  22  small  industries  In  the 
Riverside  industrial  area  to  renovate  and 
expand  their  plants.  This  program  will  en- 
able us  to  retain  1,100  Jobs  and  create  500 
new  ones. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  establish  a  150-acre  industrial 
park  in  southwest  Detroit,  and  to  set  aside 
an  additional  thirty  acres  to  provide  new 
housing  for  the  families  who  live  in  that 
community. 

And,  in  spite  of  persistent  criticism,  we 
have  continued  the  prudent  use  of  a  variety 
of  tax  abatement  techniques  to  help  retain 
jobs  for  Detrolters. 

One  strategy  we  have  used  repeatedly  to 
strengthen  Detroit's  industrial  Job  base  has 
been  the  Public  Act  198  tax  abatement  pro- 
gram. To  date,  125  companes  have  benefited 
from  this  program,  and  Detroit  has  bene- 
fited. In  return,  from  the  $360  million  of 
private  capital  which  they  have  Invested  In 
our  city. 

These  investments  have  created  nearly 
3,000  new  Jobs  and  have  enabled  us  to  re- 
tain more  than  46,000  Jobs  which  we  would 
otherwise  have  lost. 

I  am  certain  that  we  will  continue  to  be 
criticized  for  using  these  devices.  And  I  am 
certain  that  we  will  continue  to  be  accused 
of  helping  the  rich  get  richer.  But  we  are 
living  in  a  Jungle  out  there  and  when  it 
comes  to  stealing  our  jobs,  it's  not  just  the 
sun-belt  states  we  have  to  watch  out  for. 
It's  our  good  neighbors,  like  Ohio  and 
Illinois  and  Ontario.  And  It's  Pennsylvania 
and  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  too. 

It  may  not  be  what  we  would  prefer,  but 
those  are  our  jobs,  and  until  somebody  shows 
me  a  better  way  to  survive,  I'm  going  to  keep 
right  on  recommending  the  judicloiis  use  of 
tax  abatements  and  any  other  tools  we  have 
available. 

All  in  all,  1979  was  a  vintage  year  for  De- 
troit, but  we  had  some  bitter  moments  as 
well. 
We  ended  the  year  with  9,500  Detrolters 


on  layoff  from  Chrysler,  and  began  1980  by 
learning  that  our  Unlroyal  Plant  was  closing 
Only  one  month  went  by  In  1979  when  un- 
employment in  Detroit  dropped  even  slightly 
below  nine  percent,  and  we  ended  the  year 
with  an  estimated  rate  of  close  to  eleven 
percent,  almost  twice  the  national  rate. 

Declining  revenues  and  splrallng  Inflation 
forced  us  to  lay  off  359  city  employees  last 
January  as  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce a  deficit  that  was  growing  dally. 

Our  second  step  was  to  impose  an  absolute 
hiring  freeze  on  every  single  city  department 
except  In  the  very  most  critical  areas.  But 
none  of  this  was  enough,  and  we  ended 
our  fiscal  year  last  June  with  a  deficit  of 
almost  $20  million. 

Under  Detroit's  Charter,  that  was  the  first 
item  that  had  to  be  financed  in  this  year's 
budget.  To  do  that,  and  to  cover  the  cost  of 
raises  awarded  to  police  and  fire  personnel 
by  an  arbitration  panel,  we  were  forced  last 
Pall  to  lay  off  an  additional  907  city  workers 
Including  400  police  officers. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  terrible 
ironies  of  the  police  and  fire  arbitration 
awards  that  the  money  to  pay  for  them  can 
only  be  found  by  laying  off  many  of  the  very 
men  and  women  who  were  to  receive  them. 
Last  year's  lay  offs,  combined  with  our  hir- 
ing freeze,  have  now  reduced  the  number  of 
general  city  employees  to  the  lowest  level  as 
far  back  as  we  can  find  accurate  figures  In 
the  city's  files,  and  that  takes  us  back  to  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 

We  also  slashed  the  city's  motor  vehicle 
fleet  by  twenty  percent  and  Imposed  a  va- 
riety of  other  cost  reduction  and  efficiency 
measures.  But  in  spite  of  all  of  our  attempts 
to  hold  down  expenses  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  we  will  close  our  books  on  June  30.  1980 
with  a  $60  million  deficit. 

How  did  city  government  get  into  this  situ- 
ation at  a  time  when  everything  seems  to  be 
going  so  well?  How  can  we  be  so  cash  poor 
when  we  are  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  new  construction? 

We  could  have  ended  last  fiscal  year  with 
a  surplus.  And  we  could  reduce  this  year's 
projected  deficit  to  a  manageable  level  had 
it  not  been  for  the  $50  million  of  inequitable 
and,  in  my  opinion,  illegal  pay  raises  which 
the  312  arbitration  panel  awarded  to  our 
police  officers  and  firefighters. 

A  year  ago.  I  promised  In  my  State  of  the 
City  message  that  we  would  go  all  the  way 
to  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  If  necessary 
to  overturn  that  panel's  decision,  and  we 
have  done  Just  that. 

The  case  is  currently  pending  before  the 
one  woman  and  the  six  men  who  sit  on  the 
highest  court  in  this  state.  And  the  question 
before  them  is  whether  an  arbitration  panel 
which  is  accountable  to  no  one  can  force  the 
taxpayers  of  this  city  to  give  massive  pay 
raises  to  men  and  women  who  are  already 
the  highest  paid  in  this  State  and  in  this 
nation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Supreme  Court 
will  decide.  But  I  do  know  that  even  if  we 
win.  we  will  still  have  to  deal  with  an  addi- 
tional $40-$60  million  revenue  shortfall  dur- 
ing our  next  fiscal  year  which  begins  this 
July  First. 

This  means  that  within  the  next  eighteen 
months,  city  government  faces  a  pebble 
revenue  gap  of  between  $120-$140  million. 
That  would  exceed  the  budget  crisis  we  ex- 
perienced In  1975  and  1976.  and  would  be  the 
most  serious  financial  situation  Detroit  has 
encountered  since  the  Oreat  Depression. 

And  even  if  the  Supreme  Court  overturns 
the  arbitration  awards,  we  could  still  be 
short  by  $40-$60  million. 

There  are  some  potential  sources  for  clos- 
ing this  gap,  however.  For  example,  if  the 
State's  Census  Hold  Harmless  bill  passes,  De- 
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trolt  could  receive  as  much  as  $13  million 
during  the  next  eighteen  months. 

The  Governor  has  proposed  a  new  State 
aid  package  which  could  provide  as  much 
as  $30  million  over  current  levels  for  Detroit 
over  the  same  period.  And  the  President's 
proposed  Counter-Cyclical  bill  could  bring 
us  an  additional  $20  mUllon. 

But  these  items  are  only  speculations,  and 
we  have  learned  from  our  own  past  bitter 
experience  that  speculations  do  not  always 
materialize. 

I  hope  the  national  economy  turns  around 
this  Fall  as  so  many  economists  are  now 
predicting.  Generally,  though,  our  income 
tax  revenues  lag  six  to  twelve  months  be- 
hind any  national  economic  upswings.  There 
may  be  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  for  us 
before  1980  ends,  but  It  may  also  be  well  into 
1981  before  any  new  national  prosperity  be- 
gins to  affect  our  budget. 

All  of  this,  combined  with  the  uncertainty 
which  still  surrounds  the  police  and  fire  ar- 
bitration awards,  make  it  very  difficult  for 
us  to  establish  a  firm  position  as  we  enter 
our  1980  contract  talks  with  city  employees. 

I  believe  that  many  of  them  understand 
the  financial  problems  we  face.  Our  civilian 
unions  certainly  recognized  this  three  years 
ago  during  our  la:,t  contract  talks,  and  I 
congratulate  them  once  again  because  they 
understood  that  their  best  self-Interests  were 
linked  directly  to  the  city's. 

We  are  looking  at  a  wide  variety  of  possi- 
bilities for  the  1980  negotiations,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  wage  freezes  to  the  possibility 
of  offering  modest  increases. 

We  are  closely  examining  the  recent  Chrys- 
ler contract,  because  it  contains  a  principle 
which  I  believe  we  may  be  forced  to  adopt. 
Auto  workers  employed  by  Chrysler  will  re- 
ceive less  under  their  new  contract  than  will 
their  brothers  and  sisters  who  work  for  Ford 
or  General  Motors. 

The  UAW  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
Chrysler  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher  wages, 
and  it  could  well  be  that  our  city  unions 
and  associations  will  have  to  reach  a  similar 
conclusion. 

If  worst  comes  to  worst,  there  is  also  the 
possibility  that  we  will  be  forced  to  ask  city 
workers  to  give  up  some  of  the  benefits  they 
already  enjoy.  In  New  York  City,  for  exam- 
ple, municipal  workers  just  two  years  ago  sat 
down  at  the  table  to  discuss  what  they  would 
give  back  to  help  New  York  meet  Its  fiscal 
crisis. 

It  is  not  possible  today  to  say  what  the 
final  outcome  of  our  1980  labor  negotiations 
will  be.  I  certainly  hope,  and  will  make  every 
effort  to  guarantee,  that  City  of  Detroit  em- 
ployees will  remain  In  the  front  ranks  of  em- 
ployees across  the  nation.  One  thing  Is  cer- 
tain, however.  We  cannot  sign  a  contract 
that  will  call  for  spending  money  which  we 
cannot  see. 

We  are  convinced  that  diu-ing  the  1977  ne- 
gotiations the  city's  lack  of  ability  to  pay 
large  wage  increases  was  clearly  stated.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  on  that  basis  that  our  con- 
tracts with  the  civilian  unions  were  settled. 

But  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  room  for 
dispute  as  to  the  city's  true  financial  con- 
dition. I  will  call  on  the  City  Council  to  ap- 
prove a  contract  for  an  outside,  independent 
auditing  firm  to  examine  our  accounts  and 
make  a  public  report. 

I  am  also  prepared  to  open  the  city's  books 
for  scrutiny  by  a  broadly  representative 
group  of  Detrolters  whom  I  will  appoint,  as 
I  did  the  Pelham-Fraser  Conmiisslon  in  1976. 

I  did  not  run  for  the  office  of  Mayor  In  the 
expectation  of  facing  one  fiscal  crisis  after 
another.  I  had  hoped  to  devote  full  time 
building  a  city  where  life  could  have  real 
meaning.  But  It  is  apparent  to  me  now  that 
we  must  do  both  at  the  same  time. 

We  must  all  face  the  fact  that  1979  marked 
more   than   the   end  of   a   decade.    It   also 


marked  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  America's 
history,  and  the  City  of  Detroit  must  begin 
to  adjust. 

America  is  rich — the  richest  nation  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  we  are  quickly 
learning  that  even  our  vast  wealth  has  Its 
limitations,  and  never  have  we  seen  them 
more  sharply  drawn  than  we  did  last  year. 

President  Carter  has  challenged  every 
American  to  make  1980  a  year  of  energy  con- 
servation, and  in  Detroit  we  will  do  just  that. 

Last  year.  I  established  an  energy  conserva- 
tion and  management  program  in  city  gov- 
ernment. We  have  already  conducted  energy 
audits  on  thirty  of  our  largest  buildings  and 
reduced  our  energy  consumption  by  fifteen 
percent. 

We  are  also  preparing  guidelines  for  the 
use  of  city-owned  vehicles  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  energy  efficient  products. 

The  city's  heating  code  has  been  changed 
to  provide  for  the  installation  of  conserva- 
tion devices  in  existing  heating  systems  and 
to  require  conservation  in  new  construction. 

Our  Neighborhood  Services  Department 
has  already  provided  winterization  services 
to  5.000  homes  owned  by  senior  citizens  and 
low  Income  families  at  no  cost  to  them.  Over 
the  next  eighteen  month  period,  we  will  ex- 
tend these  services  to  an  additional  6,500 
eligible  homes. 

We  are  also  developing  a  resource  recovery 
facility  to  extract  energy  from  solid  waste 
and  to  enable  us  to  put  to  work  much  of  the 
waste  steam  now  generated  by  Detroit  Edison 
power  plants. 

But  this  Is  only  a  modest  beginning,  and 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Therefore,  I 
Intend  to  appoint  a  city-wlde  energy  ad- 
visory committee.  Its  mandate  will  be  to  help 
establish  a  comprehensive  energy  policy  for 
Detroit  and  to  help  set  goals  for  us  to  meet 
In  the  decade  ahead. 

It  will  consist  of  representatives  from  all 
segments  of  our  city — business,  labor.  Indus- 
try, the  universities  and  the  community,  as 
well.  It  will  bring  together  lay  persons  and 
technical  experts,  and  It  will  enable  us  to 
anticipate  the  forthcoming  federal  require- 
ment that  such  committees  be  established  to 
qualify  for  future  energy  conservation 
grants. 

We  must  conserve  our  resources,  and  we 
will.  But  conservation  without  growth  will 
damn  Detroit  to  a  decade  of  decline. 

We  know  we  must  maintain  our  current 
Job  base,  but  the  great  challenge  of  the 
eighties  win  be  to  find  dramatic  new  ways 
to  strengthen  it. 

1979  was  a  banner  year  for  the  completion 
of  physical  construction  projects,  and  with 
the  commitments  and  proposals  we  have  in 
hand  right  now,  1980,  '81  and  '82  promise  to 
exceed  anything  we  saw  last  year. 

In  my  opinion  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
decade  of  massive  construction  activity  in 
Detroit,  and  that  Is  crucial  because  it  will 
give  us  a  solid  foundation  from  which  to 
expand  our  economic  base. 

For  decades  now.  we  have  been  the  home 
of  the  auto  Industry,  but  the  demand  for 
consumer  durables  In  the  United  States  will 
not  continue  to  grow  in  the  period  ahead 
as  It  has  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years.  In  addition,  business  cycles  In  the 
U.S.  are  now  linked  to  global  business  cycles 
and  the  consumer  durables  industry  is  es- 
pecially susceptible  to  their  swings. 

Because  world  politics  and  International 
trade  have  become  major  influences  on  the 
American  economy,  we  must  become  an  In- 
ternationally competitive  city — one  which 
can  attract  foreign  trade  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  world's  emerging  markets. 

To  maximize  our  competitive  edge,  we 
have  already  begun  to  expand  and  modernize 
the  port  of  Detroit  and  to  establish  a  free 
trade  zone  in  our  city.  I  believe  that  we  must 
also  support  efforts  to  create  a  common  mar- 


ket in  North  America,  and  build  Detroit  into 
an  international  banking  center. 

We  must  also  find  ways  to  help  our  auto 
companies  in  their  efforts  to  manufacture 
more  of  the  components  they  need  here  at 
home,  rather  than  buying  them  abroad.  This 
will  increase  their  ability  to  market  more 
competitive  cars,  and  Improve  America's  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

We  are  fortunate  that  President  Carter  is 
fully  committed  to  channeling  more  and 
more  federal  procurement  contracts  to  cities 
like  Detroit,  and  I  believe  that  we  must  posi- 
tion ourselves  now  to  take  full  advantage  of 
his  urban  initiatives  and  to  Increase  the  fiow 
of  high  technology,  research,  communica- 
tions and  manufacturing  contracts  to  De- 
troit. Plastics  and  electronics  are  also  in- 
dustries of  the  future,  and  ones  which  De- 
troit is  uniquely  capable  of  entering. 

To  ensure  Etetroit's  economic  pre-emi- 
nence, we  will  place  top  priority  in  the  year 
ahead  on  charting  the  course  for  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  this  century. 

We  win  focus  all  of  our  best  minds  and 
all  of  our  resources  on  preparing  to  meet 
the  challenges  and  exploit  the  c^jportunitles 
that  lie  ahead. 

We  were  able  to  survive  the  pain  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  seventies  because  we  are  a 
tough  town.  And  I  believe  that  we  enter  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  stronger  and  wiser  be- 
cause of  what  we  have  learned  and  endured. 

Working  together  with  unity  of  purpose 
In  the  decade  ahead,  I  believe  that  we  will 
not  only  guarantee  Detroit's  survival,  but 
that  we  will  ensure  our  prosperity,  as  well. 

And  I  have  every  confidence  that  ten  years 
from  now  when  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
nineties,  we  will  do  so  from  a  foundation 
of  economic  strength  unmatched  In  our  his- 
tory. 

Thank  you.# 
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Mr.  DECKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order  yes- 
terday by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Latta  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  after  12:30  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial Budget  Committee  business. 

Mr.  McEwEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  Monday,  Piebruary  11 
through  Monday,  February  25,  1980,  cm 
account  of  attending  the  winter  Olym- 
pics. 

Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  in  District. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  cm 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 
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Mr.  MiNKTA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  aiid  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  o£Bcial  business. 

Mr.  Russo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  Wednes- 
day, February  13.  1980. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

CITie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Deckaro)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Trible,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CouRTER,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTERs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richmond,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Preyer.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  24. 

Mr.  Ottdiger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dingell.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  and  to 
include  a  letter  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  dated  February  5. 
1980,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  first  Bau- 
man  amendment  to  HJl.  3995  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,375.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Deckard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pdidley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  HiNSON. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Taitki. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Bxhettter. 

Mr.  Jeffords  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 


The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Daschle)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter ; ) 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Mica  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  Luken  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gudger  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Stttdds. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Ertel  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fary. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insiirance. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday.  February  13, 
1980.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3462.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  amendments  to  the  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981  (H.  Doc.  No. 
96-267) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3463.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  reviewing  various 
aspects  of  the  U.S.  role  In  maintaining  the 
seciirlty  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pursuant 
to  section  668  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affair!. 

3464.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  quarterly 
report  on  programing  and  obligation  of  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  funds  as  of 
December  31,  1979.  pursuant  to  section  481 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3466.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational   Development,    Department    of 


State,  transmitting  a  report  on  progress  In 
establishing  within  the  Agency  a  minority 
resource  center,  and  on  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilization,  pursuant  to  section  133(c)(6) 
of  the  International  Development  and  Food 
AssUUnce  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (93  Stat. 
366) :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3466.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  during 
fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  404(d) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  his  withdrawal 
of  certain  lands  In.  Alaska,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(c)  of  Public  Law  94-579;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3468.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice  of 
meetings  relating  to  the  International  energy 
program  to  be  held  on  February  12  and  13  In 
Dusseldorf ,  Germany,  and  on  March  4,  5.  and 
6,  In  Paris,  France;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3469.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3470.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Agency's  annual  6-year  plan  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration,  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  Public  Law  94-476;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  6483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  and  give  the  President  power 
to  control  excessive  profits  on  defense  con- 
tracts during  time  of  vrar,  under  conditions 
set  forth  herein,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  6484.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  repeal 
of  the  earnings  limitation  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  Individuals  age 
70  and  over,  which  Is  presently  scheduled  to 
take  effect  In  1982,  shall  Instead  become  ef- 
fective Immediately;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.    6485.    A    bill    entitled:    "Agriculture 
Emergency  Act  of  1980";  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FITHIAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6487.  A  bill  to  establish  Board  of  Ag- 
ricultural Producers,  to  provide  for  annual 
referenda    of    agricultural    producers    with 
respect  to  set-aside  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  6488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1964   to  provide   for  the 
designation  of  Income  tax  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Development  Fund;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GRAOISON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see,   Mr.    Heftel,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr. 
ScHXTLZE,    Mr.    Shannon,    and    Mr. 
Vander  J  act)  : 
H.R.  6489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  contributions  to  product  liabil- 
ity loss  reserve  accounts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Gxjd. 
GER,  Mr.  Railsback,  and  Mr.  Laco- 

MARSINO)  : 

H.R.  6490.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  reduce  the  filing  fees 
for  any  civil  action  commenced  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
HJl.  6491.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  reimbursement  of  the  city 
of  Bainbrldge,  Oa.,  pursuant  to  section  206 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  6492.  A  bill  to  Impose  quotas  on  the 
lmi>ortatlon  of  automobiles  and  trucks  for  a 
5-year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WnrrEHtiRST)    (by  request)  : 
B.H.  6493.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  for  fiscal 
year   1981,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  6494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1954  to  exempt  low-Income 
housing  and  certain  other  rental  housing 
from  the  requirement  to  amortize  construc- 
tion period  Interest  and  taxes,  to  reduce  from 
10  to  3  years  the  amortization  period  for 
other  residential  rental  bousing,  to  allow 
straight  line  depreciation  over  10  years  for 
certain  new  residential  rental  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wusok)  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6495.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  njlssUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons 
and  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
H.R.  6496.  A  bill  to  provide  nutritionally 
superior  school  lunches;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,  Mr.  GRASSLinr,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wn^oN  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  6498.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come, for  purposes  of  Federal  Income  tax, 
interest  paid  to  sellers  of  agricultural  land 
purchased  with  loans  made  by  such  sellers 
to  certain  farmers  and  ranchers  and  insured 
under  the  Consolidated  Farms  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana: 
H.R.  6499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 


and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  the 
administration  of  Federal  firearm  laws,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  YATRON : 

H.R.  6500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  provide 
that  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  processing  or  disposal  of  waste 
materials  recovered  from  certain  dredging  op- 
erations; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  establish 
programs  and  enact  legislation  that  will  as- 
sure that  not  later  than  January  1,  1990,  the 
total  quantity  of  gasoline  sold  in  commerce 
in  the  United  States  by  any  refiner  for  use  as 
motor  fuel  shall  contain,  on  the  average,  not 
less  than  10  percent  alcohol  fuel  by  volume; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.  Res.  577.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
a  special  calendar  to  which  all  reported  bills 
Involving  violations  of  the  Ckingresslonal 
Budget  Act  must  be  referred  for  a  specified 
period  prior  to  their  consideration  by  the 
House,  and  to  Impose  additional  reporting  re- 
quirements on  committees  to  expedite  refer- 
rals to  such  calendar  and  facilitate  its  use;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED  WITH 
TIME  LIMITATION 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.R.  4660,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  an  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  (Public  Law  94-305,  90 
Stat.  669 )  to  provide  regulatory  flexibility  for 
small  businesses  and  small  organizations  to 
minimize  unnecessary  burdens  in  complying 
with  Federal  rules  and  reporting  require- 
ments, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  ending  not 
later  than  May  16,  1980. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  6501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Al- 
len Moorhead;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  6502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  for  Luz  Delia 
DeLaune;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  1639:  Mr.  Ratchford  and  Mr.  Findlet. 

H.R.  1985:  Mr.  PHn.ip  M  Crane. 

H.R.  2285 :  Mr.  RrrrER. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Vander  Jact  and  Mr.  Brot- 
Hnx. 

H.R.  3536:  Mrs.  SMrrn  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
McCormack,  and  Mr.  Quatle. 

H.R.  4046:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Llotd,  and  Mr. 
Shumway. 

H.R.  4178:  Mr.  Rinaloo. 

H.R.  4646 :  Mr.  Dodd. 

H.R.  4782 :  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4842:   Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  6022:  Mrs.  Spellman  and  Mr. 
D'AMotnts. 

H.R.  5409:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  BROYHn.L,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Martin.   Mr.  Dougherty.   Mr.  CotntTES.  Mr. 


Vento,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
GuocER,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mrs.  Bogcs,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Sattertielo, 
Mr.  McHucH,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  LuNCREN,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  MooBHEAO  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Baoham. 
Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Paiil.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Mn.i^ni  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  MoL- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  LuNDiME,  and  Mr.  Bafalis. 

BM.  5449:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Livingston. 

H.R.  6836:  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Ebdahl,  Jlr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Panitta,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
CORRAOA,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Or- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Fazio,  Bir.  Roe,  Mr. 
Pn»PER,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  nilnols,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr. 
Eckhardt,  Mr.  Scheuex,  tir.  Moftett,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Gresuam,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Le- 
LAND,  Mr.  Stratton,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Coleman. 

HM.  6862:  Mr.  Shubter.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  6056 :  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  6086:  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  LowRY,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  6089:  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  McKin- 

NEY. 

H.R.  6148:  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Butler,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  CoELHo,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr.  Fobsythe,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Gud- 
ger, Mr.  Hammerscrmidt,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  MTT■l«^^  of 
California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Prey- 
er, Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mrs.  Smtth  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  6152:  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  6177:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Wiluams  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  6380:  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  BuRUsoN,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CORRADA,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Ckilorado,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McKay, 
Mr.  Michel",  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  MTnu>RY 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Neozi,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
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Sabo,  Mr.  SnfON,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  SurrH  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Stangeuind.  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
9TZED,  Mr.  Stnar,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wiuson  of  CalUomla,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Whtttakek,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Wtdler.  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

HJl.  6428:  Mr.  Ouckman,  Mr.  Abdnor,  and 
Mr.  Sktth  of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Danne- 
BiZTCR,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Pashatan,  Mr.  Rotzr, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Mtxrs  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Deckakd,  Mr.  Jef- 
nuxs,  Mr.  Sebelxus,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Cottrter,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Wtdler,  Mr.  MtrspHT  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Dow- 
net,  Blr.  Broyrill,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Kellt,  Mr.  AsHBROOK,  Mr.  Maguike,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Skelton,  tSi. 
Tauke,  \tr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Part,  Mr. 
IcHORo,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  ISi. 
Fascsll,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Olxckman,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Doughertt,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Stack,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mrs. 
Bouquaro,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Bfr.  BliLLES  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stnar,  Mr. 
Bailet,  Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Qthllen, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.J.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Mters  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Bch^no,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
SEBELitrs,  Mr.  E^vANS  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Guteb, 
Mr.  Glaimo,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  and  Mr.  SmoN. 

UJ.  Res.  321 :  Idr.  Frenzkl  and  Mr.  Flippo. 


H.J.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  MuR- 
PHT  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166:  Mr.  Mottl  and  Mr. 
Stmms. 

H.  Oon.  Res.  2S6 :  Mr.  Abonor,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Abonor,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Bouqdard,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Broomfielo,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Bubgener,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Carnet.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell, Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.  CONABLE,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Mr.  Dannemeter,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  E^vans  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Plippo,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Pdqua,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
GiTDGER,  Mr.  Outer,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hance, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hightower, 
Mr.  HiLLis,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr. 
Htde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Kelly,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomert,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Moorheao  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MOTTL,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Myers 
of  'Indiana,  Mr.  Nichols,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
O'Brien,    Mr.    PxnisxLL,    Mr.    Quillen,    Mr. 


Regula,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr. 
Satterfield,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Shdmway. 
Mr.  Shuster,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spbnce,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  S'nuTTON,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Tatlor.  Mr.  Treen, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  WHrrE,  Mr. 
WHrrEHURST.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Wyatt.  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Zeferetti. 

H.  Res.  650:  Mr.  WHrrrAKER,  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  and  Mr.  Lowrt. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  4119 
By  Mr.  STENHOLM: 
— Strike   out  all   after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

Section  1.  Section  1101  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1309)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  low  yield  and  the  prevented 
planting  disaster  pajrment  provisions  for  rice, 
upland  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  con- 
tained in  sections  101(h)(4),  103(f)(5),  105 
A(b)(2),  and  107A(b)(2),  respectively,  as 
added  effective  for  the  1978  through  1981 
crops,  which  are  presently  effective  only  for 
the  1978  and  1979  crops,  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1980  and  1981  crops  of 
such  commodities." 
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mviNO  lEiBowrrz 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  INDIANA 
tn  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
there  lived  a  real  live  Lou  Grant.  I 
have  never  regretted  so  much  as  now 
the  prohibition  against  pictures  in  the 
CoNGRfssioN^L  RECORD.  One  look  at 
the  hard-boiled  softhearted  Irving 
Leibowitz  (1922-79)  would  convince 
almost  anyone  that  when  Leibo  died 
last  April,  the  world  of  journalistic 
words  well  said  was  severely  impover- 
ished. 

Irving  Leibowitz  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times 
during  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  then 
edited  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  for 
13  years  until  cancer  robbed  us  of  him. 

Not  unworthy  of  the  example  set  by 
William  Allen  White,  Irving  Leibowitz 
and  his  work  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered in  our  Nation's  Congressional 
Record. 

I  insert  the  following  articles  at  this 
point: 

[FYom  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  April  30. 

1979] 

Journal  Mourns  thk  Death  op  Kditor 

Irving  LEiBowm 

The  phones  rang  and  the  presses  rolled  at 
The  Journal  today,  but  our  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm to  tell  the  news  came  to  a  crasliing 
stop. 

Irving  Leibowitz,  who  pushed  and  prodded 
and  nagged  and  loved  us  as  editor  of  The 
Journal  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  died  of 
cancer  late  Saturday  night.  He  was  56. 

In  a  profession  conditioned  by  endless  sto- 
ries of  tragedy,  his  death  cuts  through  the 
protective  walls  and  shocks  his  colleagues 
who  knew  him  as  an  example  of  journal- 
ism's finest  spirit— aggressive  but  compas- 
.<;lonate.  in  tireless  pursuit  of  fairness,  excel- 
lence and  truth. 

"Leibo"  was  devoted  to  the  newspaper 
business,  and  those  who  shared  it  with  him 
have  lost  their  most  tenacious  advocate  <uid 
dearest  friend. 

"The  most  precious  part  of  Irv  Leibowitz's 
legacy  is  in  The  Journal  newsroom  and  in 
other  newspapers  throughout  the  country," 
said  James  Lonergan,  genecal  manager  of 
The  Journal.  "He  leaves  people  so  Imbued 
with  his  philosophy  ...  so  influenced  by 
his  fairness  and  talent  that  they  are  a  re- 
flection of  him.  They  are  now  or  will 
become  outstanding  Journalists.  What  an 
outstanding,  living  legacy!" 

"Irving  Leibowitz's  untimely  death  was  a 
tragedy  to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved 
him,"  said  Harry  Horvltz.  the  publisher  of 
The  Journal.  "He  was  a  rare  and  privileged 
person  who.  In  his  short  life,  had  a  positive 
impact  on  his  family,  associates,  profession 
and  community.  His  legacy  will  be  the  integ- 
rity and  dedication  to  excellence  which  he 
not  only  lived  by  but  Inspired  others  to 
adopt." 

Leibowitz  died  at  University  Hospital  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  had  been  undergoing 
treatment  for  bone  cancer  discovered  only 


recently.  His  death  ends  a  career  spanning 
34  years  of  outstanding  achievement  as  re- 
porter, editor,  coltmuiist,  author,  public 
speaker,  school  lecturer  and  community 
leader. 

Private  services  will  be  Tuesday  morning 
at  the  Walter  Prey  Funeral  Home,  Lorain, 
and  the  burial  will  follow  in  the  Salem 
Cemetery,  Lorain.  Public  services  will  be  at 
3  p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Agudath  B'nai  Israel 
Temple,  Lorain. 

Leibowitz  was  named  editor  of  The  Jour- 
nal in  1966,  following  18  years  with  The  In- 
dianapolis Times.  At  the  Times,  he  rose 
through  the  ranks  from  reporter  and  re- 
write desk,  to  statehouse  correspondent,  po- 
litical editor,  city  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor  and  managing  editor. 

Prior  to  that  he  was  state  editor  of  the 
Mansfield  News  Journal,  a  sifter  newspaper 
to  The  Journal  in  the  Horvitz  group.  He 
began  his  career  with  two  Virginia  newspa- 
pers, the  Portsmouth  Star  and  Suffolk 
News-Herald. 

Leibowitz.  who  was  bom  August  5, 1922  in 
New  York  City  and  grew  up  there,  became 
an  enthusiastic  part  of  the  life  of  every  city 
In  which  he  worked.  His  career  in  Indian- 
apolis, home  of  his  wife.  Plum,  led  to  his 
book  "My  Indiana."  a  warm  and  sentimental 
tribute  to  his  adopted  state. 

"I  came  from  the  sidewalks  of  New  York 
City,"  he  wrote  In  the  book's  introduction. 
"Where  do  I  come  off  writing  a  book  about 
Indiana?  I  have  chutzpah.  It  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  translate  chutzpah  from  Yiddish 
to  English.  It  means  more  than  gall,  more 
than  bra^.  For  example,  if  a  boy  murdered 
his  mothe'r  and  father  and  then  threw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  court  because  he 
was  an  orphan,  it  could  be  said  he  had 
chutzpah." 

When  he  left  Indiana,  where  he  took  an 
irreverent  delight  in  tumbling  sacred  cows 
in  his  daily  column.  Gov.  Roger  D.  Branigin 
Jokingly  proclaimed  Leibowitz  "Sagamore  of 
the  Wabash."  At  a  farewell  party  in  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion,  Branigin  cited  "his  human- 
ity In  living,  his  loyalty  In  friendship,  his 
wisdom  In  the  council."  the  latter  referring 
to  his  insightful— and  sometimes  stinging 
commentary  on  political  events. 

When  he  took  over  at  The  Journal. 
Leibowitz  said:  "I  believe  a  good  newspaper 
has  a  heart  and  a  souL  It  fights  for  the  un- 
derdog and  the  downtrodden.  It  tells  the 
truth.  It  takes  a  stand  fearlessly  against  in* 
Justice.  And  it  gives  both  sides  in  every  dis- 
pute. 

He  never  veered  from  that  principle. 

As  The  Journal's  editor,  he  was  not 
merely  committed  to  covering  the  news 
better  than  anyone  else.  In  his  daily  memos 
to  the  staff,  he  continually  stressed  that  If  a 
newspaper  Is  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to 
its  readers,  it  must  do  more  ttian  inform  and 
entertain  them— ft  must  uplift  them  and  im- 
prove their  lives  as  weU.  .  .  . 

While  he  was  deeply  involved  in  the  com- 
munity, Leibowitz  turned  down  the  many 
requests  he  had  to  serve  on  political,  bank 
or  hospital  boards  that  might  cause  a  con- 
flict with  tUs  primary  function  as  a  newspa- 
perman. "I  do  not  participate  «aen  I  may 
be  required  to  hold  things  back."  he  said  in 
response  to  one  such  request  a  few  years 
ago. 

His  dedication  to  the  newspaper  business 
was  second  only  to  his  love  for  his  family. 
After  a  recent  stay  in  the  hospital,  he  quiet- 


ly told  a  co-worker  "I  did  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  ahat's  important  in  life.  My  wife— 
that  she's  happy— that's  the  most  important 
thing." 

To  his  associates  and  in  his  weekly  "Edi- 
tor's Notebook."  he  spoke  often  and  with 
tender  pride  of  his  wife  Plum  and  their 
three  children— Dennis,  36,  a  stock  analyst 
on  Wall  Street:  Alan,  33,  a  Jazz  expert  and 
writer  in  Cambridge,  Man.,  and  Marilyn.  25. 
a  teacher  at  Bay  Village  High  SchooL 

Also  surviTing  are  a  sister.  Mrs.  Kay 
Verschleiser  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  and  one 
grandchild. 

His  column— carried  in  The  Sunday  Jour* 
nal  he  started  eleven  years  ago — was  a 
weekly  gift  of  bis  insight,  full  of  his  wit  and 
charm.  In  this  grim  moment,  some  of  his 
many  reflections  on  the  meaning  of  life  and 
success  bear  repeating: 

"Whatever  comes  up  in  life,  you  have  only 
to  ask  yourself  this  question:  Is  it  worthy  of 
me?" 

"Anyone  in  any  walk  of  life,  rich  or  poor, 
who  luu  the  desire,  can  be  a  worthy  guy  and 
set  an  elegant  example.  The  word  is  'class.' " 

"The  secret  of  the  best  years  of  our  lives 
is  to  plaa  for  tomorrow,  but  live  for  today. 
Treasure  every  moment,  every  book,  every 
encounter,  every  friendship,  every  lesson, 
every  meal,  every  scrap  of  living,  every 
second,  even  at  work.  It  is  possible  even  to 
savor  the  sadness  of  life." 

And  in  a  column  mailing  his  tenth  anni- 
versary as  The  Journal's  editor,  he  wrote: 
"We  were  unafraid  to  crusade  for  the  people 
and  against  the  powers.  We  won  some  and 
lost  some.  But  we  were  always  in  there 
swinging." 

[From  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal.  April  30. 
1979] 

Ibvxng  Leibowitz:  Deughttul  Blend  Op 
Two  Inpluences 

Leibo  first  noticed  how  It  affected  his 
tennis  game;  he  Just  didn't  have  the  stamina 
he  used  to  have  and  despite  trying  the  usual 
corrective  remedies— getting  more  sleep, 
giving  up  his  cigars— he  simply  couldn't  get 
it  back. 

"It's  called  old  age,  Leibo,"  a  friend  chided 
him.  Both  chuckled,  but  as  the  condition 
persisted,  the  banter  began  to  disguise  an 
oneasiness  in  each  person. 

That  was  last  summer.  Between  then  and 
Saturday  night.  Journal  Editor  Irving 
Leibowitz  quietly  fought  a  frustrating  battle 
to,  first,  learn  what  was  ailing  him  and. 
second,  keep  working  when  he  was  having 
trouble  Just  climbing  two  flights  of  stairs 
without  stopping  to  rest.  Finally,  the  cause 
of  his  weakness  was  diagnosed  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  now  cancer  has  won  the  battle. 

Books  could  be  written— maybe  they  will 
be— about  Irving  Leibowitz  the  newspaper- 
man and  Leibo  the  irrepressible  lover  of  hu- 
manity. They  were  the  same  person  and 
they  melded  so  t>eautlfuUy  it  was  something 
to  behold. 

He  was  the  gutsy  reporter  whose  first  love 
was  getting  a  story— getting  both  tidet  of  a 
story,  that  is.  He  was  the  hard-driving,  dead- 
line-beating, cigar-chomping  editor  who 
wasn't  the  least  bit  afraid  of  exposing  cor- 
ruption or  individual  failure— but  who  abso- 
lutely deplored  the  cheap  shot. 

He  was  the  realist  who  was  drenched  in 
Idealism:  to  a  world  full  of  pain— and  gory 
news  pictures  to  match— Irving  Leibowitz  in- 
troduced a  front-page  make-up  that  on  most 
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days  features  an  unremarkable  color  picture 
of  local  human  beings  at  work  or  play.  It 
was  a  concession  to  hla  non-Journalistic  side 
to  allot  such  valuable  news  space  to  palpa- 
bly unnewsworthy  subjects.  But  the  pic- 
tures are  uplifting  "good  news"  and  L^lbo 
knew  readers  wanted— and  needed— some  of 
that  each  day,  regardless  of  what  else  was 
happening  in  the  world. 

Being  fair  to  people  in  a  news  story  and  to 
the  public  was  an  obsession.  He  expressed  it 
in  daily  memo  after  dally  memo  and  in  staff 
meetings.  "Is  it  worthy  of  us?"  he  would 
ask.  "Ask  yotirseU,  'Is  it  worthy  of  us?'" 

His  enemies— those  criteria  by  which  we 
can  Judge  the  worth  of  a  person— were  prej- 
udice, Insensitivlty  to  human  frallity,  and 
immorality  in  its  broadest  sense.  He  was 
worthy  of  their  enmity. 

When  Leibo  accepted  The  Journal  editor- 
ship, it  wasnt  for  lack  of  other  offers.  After 
the  demise  of  the  Indianapolis  newspaper 
wher^  he  bad  ascended  from  reporter  to 
managing  editor,  he  had  offers  to  fill  top 
positions  in  newspapers  in  Detroit,  in  his 
native  New  York  City  and  out  in  New 
Mexico  and  to  become  a  bureau  chief  in 
Washington.  D.C.  to  name  a  few. 

Instead  he  came  to  Lorain  l>ecause  he 
wanted  to  be  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  He 
knew  what  be  wanted  and  the  allure  of  the 
bigger  newspapers  oouldnt  sway  him. 

"With  one  fragile  life,  and  reUtively  little 
time  on  the  planet  earth,  it  is  nuts  not  to 
put  some  sunshine  into  your  life."  iie  said  in 
one  of  bis  Editor'$  Notebooks  last  year.  "It 
simply  means  that  you  shouldn't  lock  your- 
self into  something  you  detest  for  money, 
power,  prestige  or  glory." 

Even  though  he  turned  bis  back  on  the 
big  cities,  the  accolades  and  prizes  and  op- 
portunities to  influence  on  a  national  level 
didnt  escape  him.  The  talents  of  Irving 
Leibowitz  still  were  recognized— ranging 
from  local  and  state  awards  for  his  column 
to  pulltzer  prize  nominations  for  the  paper 
he  molded  so  lovingly.  To  what  extent  he 
would  have  garnered  more  "money,  power, 
prestige  or  glory"  on  a  big-city  newspaper 
can  only  be  guessed.  .  .  . 

One  Saturday,  as  the  seriousness  of  his 
still-undefined  illness  began  to  sink  in  and 
be  prepared  to  enter  the  hospital  for  some 
tests,  Leibo  leaned  back  against  the  wall  in  a 
chair  in  a  Journal  office,  propped  his  feet 
on  a  desktop  and  confided  in  an  associate. 
His  life  was  in  order,  he  said.  If  something 
should  happen  to  him,  he  felt  confident 
that  his  wife.  Plum,  would  be  provided  for. 
Generally,  he  said,  he  felt  good  about 
things. 

"I'm  ready  for  whatever  happens,"  he  con- 
cluded quietly. 

The  world  will  continue  to  revolve,  of 
course,  news  will  continue  to  be  made  and 
The  Journal  will  continue  to  publish  it.  But 
this  newspaper— as  well  as  some  individuals 
and  civic  organizations— has  a  new  standard 
of  excellence.  Simply  stated,  it  is.  .  .  "It  it 
voTihy  of  Leibo?" 

[From  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal.  Apr.  30. 
1979] 

NanoHs's  LsAons  Piaiss  "LkIbo"  as 

HomsT,  Cakihq 

(By  Richard  O.  Thomas) 

WASRniGToif.— The  death  Saturday  night 
of  Journal  Editor  Irving  Leibowitz  spread 
grief  among  the  many  Washbigton  residents 
who  bad  come  to  know  bis  special  qualities 
as  a  newspaperman  and  as  a  human  being. 

Big  political  names  In  the  capital,  as  well 
as  working  reporten.  were  genuinely 
stunned  and  broken  up  by  the  quick-spread- 
inc  news  that  "Leibo"  bad  been  taken  in  the 
prime  of  a  Jounialistic  career  that  spanned 
well  beyond  Ohio  borders. 
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"I'm  in  a  state  of  shock."  said  Rep.  Andy 
Jacobs.  Jr.  (D-Indiana)  when  he  first  heard 
that  the  longtime  family  friend  he  looked 
upon  "as  a  parental  figiire"  had  t>ecome  se- 
riously IIL  Jacobs  wanted  time  to  himself 
before  saying  anything  for  publication. 

A  reporter  calling  around  Washington 
foimd  that  reaction  was  typicaL  People 
needed  private  time  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  that  a  person  so  vital  and  seem- 
ingly indestructible— "a  tough  customer," 
said  former  13th  District  Rep.  Charles  A. 
Mosher- had  died. 

When  the  praise  came,  it  came  profusely. 

"He  was  a  truly  unique  human  being," 
said  Sen.  John  H.  Olenn  (D-Ohio).  "You 
never  bad  the  slightest  doubt  where  you 
stood  with  Irv.  His  affection  for  the 
common  people  and  his  dedication  to  Lorain 
are  famous  throughout  political  and  Jour- 
nalistic circles.  He  was  a  true  Journalistic 
populist." 

"Leibo  was  a  warm,  generous,  human  man. 
a  passionately  honest  and  dedicated  news- 
man—one of  the  nation's  very  best  editors," 
said  John  J.  Qilllgan,  former  Ohio  governor 
and  director  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Xntema- 
tional  Development  (AID). 

"There  aren't  enough  Irv  Lelbowltzes." 
said  Richard  Celeste,  Peace  Corps  director 
and  former  Ohio  Lieutenant  Governor.  "His 
voice  was  always  clear  on  the  matters  that 
be  cared  about.  He  never  let  those  of  us  in 
the  public  arena  forget  that  be  cared 
deeply." 

Glenn.  Mosher,  Gilligan.  and  Celeste  are 
among  the  scores  of  officials  over  the  years 
who  have  seen  their  performance  candidly 
evaluated,  both  pro  and  con.  in  Leibowitz's 
well-read  Sunday  colimin.  "Editor's  Note- 
book." 

Even  when  be  wrote  unflatterlngly.  be 
was  able  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  kept  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  the  public  officiaL  As 
Mosher  noted:  "Leibo  was  one  of  my  most 
discerning  critics,  but  also  a  most  valued, 
stimulating  advisor.  I  had  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  a  man  who  was,  above  all,  a  real 
pro,  a  brilliant,  totigh.  innovative  editor." 

Rep.  Don  J.  Pease  (D-Oberlin)  praised 
Leibowitz  as  "someone  who  held  and  ex- 
pressed strong  opinions,  someone  who  was 
refreshing.  In  an  era  when  many  people 
come  across  as  very  boring,  you  could  never 
accuse  Leibo  of  that,  be  was  so  stimulating." 

Pease,  a  newspaperman  for  most  of  Ills 
professional  life,  said  be  saw  in  Leibowitz 
and  editor  "who  took  a  good  newspaper  in 
The  Journal  and  make  it  into  an  outstand- 
ing paper,  one  that  is  reognized  widely  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  nation  for  its  size." 

Pease  added:  "Many  newspapers  pay  lip 
service  to  community  service,  but  in  Leibo's 
case  there  was  a  deep  personal  conunltment 
to  make  Lorain  a  better  town.  The  secret  of 
bis  success  as  an  editor  was  his  personal  in- 
volvement As  long  as  I  knew  him.  he  es- 
chewed the  public  relations  role  of  editor  so 
that  he  could  devote  fulltime  every  day  to 
the  Job  in  the  newsroom." 

Lorain  native  William  E.  Wlckens.  Jr.,  a 
former  aide  to  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  and  now 
in  private  law  practice  in  Washington,  said 
Leibowitz  "brought  the  60'8  and  TO's  alive  in 
Lorain  County  and  made  us  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  Lorain.  If  he  had  chosen  to 
make  his  career  In  one  of  our  larger  cities, 
be  would  have  been  nationi^  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  greatest  editors." 

Although  a  congressman,  Andy  Jacobs 
knew  Leibowitz  as  a  family  friend.  He  said 
that  as  a  columnist  and  managing  editor  of 
The  Indianapolis  Times  Leibowitz  "bad  a 
towering  stature  as  far  as  reputation  is  con- 
cerned. He  bad  a  magnificent  column.  He 
was  a  true  Lou  Grant,  bardheaded  and 
softhearted." 

David  Rothman.  a  Washington  freelance 
writer,  was  a  Journal  reporter  in  the  early 
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1970's.  Leibowitz's  relationship  to  him  was 
not  unlike  Lou  Grant's  is  to  his  reporters  in 
prime  time  television.  Rothman  praised 
Leilx}witz  as  "a  skilled  teacher"  even  when 
his  voice  was  raised.  "And  I'll  always  re- 
memt>er  the  lUndneas  he  showed  his  staff- 
ers." added  Rothman. 

Only  IS  days  ago,  in  one  of  his  last 
Sunday  columns,  Leibowitz  wrote  movingly 
of  former  Scrlpps-Howard  Washington  re- 
porter Ruth  Finney,  who  had  Just  died  at 
81.  He  ended  his  tribute  to  the  woman  who 
had  first  befriended  him  at  the  1952  GOP 
convention  by  writing:  "Ruth  Finney  was  a 
class  lady." 

Ruth  Finney's  husband,  Washington  col- 
umnist Robert  S.  Allen,  saw  that  column  at 
about  the  time  he  learned  of  Lebowitz's  Ill- 
ness. He  wrote  a  note  to  the  bedridden 
editor,  saying:  "And  you,  long  and  much  es- 
teemed friend  and  colleague,  are  one  class 
guy.' 

"Of  the  many  tributes  to  Ruth  yours  Is 
outstandingly  the  most  distinctive,  the  most 
understanding,  the  most  vividly  descriptive, 
and  the  most  tender  and  heartwarming.  No 
one  vls\iallzed  and  portrayed  Ruth  as  truly 
and  beautifully  as  you  in  your  movingly 
brilliant  account." 

Yesterday,  while  others  were  making  elo- 
quent tributes  to  Leibowitz.  Allen  had  a  few 
more  things  to  say  about  The  Journal 
editor.  "There  was  no  phony  side  of  Leibo." 
said  Allen.  "The  man  had  a  heart  as  big  as 
himself.  There  are  damn  few  like  him  now." 


(From  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal.  Apr.  1. 
1979] 

Hzre's  What  Makes  DKinfis  KuciNicn  a 

WnnfKR 

(By  Irving  Leibowitz) 

"At  long  as  you  keep  people  at  each  other's 
thrxHitt  on  issues  which  are  very  emotional, 
they  are  not  ffoing  to  form  the  alliancei 
which  they  need  to  form  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. "—Dennis  Kucinich,  quoted  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  young  mayor  of  Cleveland.  Dennis 
Kucinich,  is  a  hero  to  a  niunt>er  of  men  and 
women.  They  like  his  attaclcs  on  big  busi- 
ness. 

As  one  Cleveland  man  said  recently:  "I 
enjoy  that  brash  young  man  always  telling 
off  the  bankers,  utilities  and  big  business." 

Mayor  Kucinich  perhaps  gave  himself 
away  in  his  comment  to  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  quoted  above.  He  meant  the  business 
community  was  trying  to  keep  people  at 
each  other's  throats. 

In  truth,  that  Is  at  the  heart  of  his  own 
strategy— keeping  people  at  each  other's 
throats  on  Issues  which  are  very  emotional 

I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  what  makes 
Dennis  run.  other  than  to  report  what  ev- 
eryone already  knows:  He  is  a  politically 
ambitious  guy.  But  I  think  I  can  tell  you 
what  makes  him  win. 

Kucinich,  at  31.  is  a  master  manipulator 
of  the  media— newspapers,  radio  and  TV. 
Some  seasoned  newsmen  (and  editors)  who 
think  they  are  pretty  sharp  have  ended  up 
as  Ills  victims. 

Like  Spiro  Agnew  before  him.  Dennis  Ku- 
cinlcb  knows  that  the  one  sure  way  for  a 
public  figure  to  get  exposures  is  to  attack 
the  media— preferably  by  name.  Today  the 
newsmen  are  so  defensive  and  Intent  on 
demonstrating  their  fairness,  they  go  over- 
board in  giving  the  other  side.  It  amounts  to 
self-flagellation  (whipping  yourself).  News- 
men in  Cleveland  are  trapped  by  their 
desire  to  give  Kucinich  more  than  a  square 
deal. 

It  was  Kudnicb's  outlandish  and  unfair 
charges  against  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Cleveland  Press  and  some  radio  and 
TV  stations  that  put  them  on  tbe  defensive. 
So  much  so  that  they  slanted  stories  and 
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headlines  Kudnicb's  way  on  tbe  Muny 
Light  Issue— Just  to  prove  they  weren't  in 
the  hip  pocket  of  the  bankers  and  big  busi- 
ness. 

It's  an  old  tactic.  But  it  worked.  Kucinich 
has  cultivated  bis  ability  to  manipulate  tbe 
media  to  an  amazing  degree.  For  example. 
during  the  Muny  Light  election  f^mpaign, 
Kucinlch's  people  produced  a  nasty,  violent 
and  Inflammatory  TV  ad  that  lawyers 
thought  was  libelous.  The  suspicion  is  that 
Kucinich  never  expected  tbe  commercial  to 
be  broadcast 

But  be  got  $500,000  in  tree  publicity  by 
blasting  the  TV  stations  for  censorship.  The 
TV  stations  and  newspapers,  in  their  zeal  to 
be  fair  and  square,  reported  Kudnicb's  at- 
tacks on  them  without  fighting  back  or  even 
putting  it  in  perspertive. 

Attack,  attack,  attack.  Boom.  boom.  boom. 
That's  Kudnicb's  style,  no  matter  who  gets 
hurt  especially  tbe  Uiitb. 

Tbe  people  love  it  They  eat  it  up  on  TV 
or  in  their  newspapers. 

Like  the  men  and  women  in  the  shadows 
around  him.  Kucinich  preaches  class  war- 
fare. He  appeals  to  their  prejudices,  not 
their  intelligence.  It  is  effective. 

Fighting  businessmen  makes  Kucinich 
popular  with  tbe  masses.  It  is  almost  as  if 
these  working  people  dont  realize  their  jobs 
depend  on  businesses  staying  in  Cleveland. 
It  is  no  secret  that  some  businesses  are 
moving  out 

Kucinich  is  effective  and  successful  in  at- 
tacking big  business  because  (1)  Cleveland 
businessmen  are  not  anxious  to  get  into  a 
political  brawl  with  a  politician,  especially 
one  who  will  say  anything  and  (2)  Kudnich 
likes  posturing  himself  for  the  little  guy— 
and  it  pays  off. 

Whether  he  realizes  it  or  not  Kudnicb  is 
using  the  very  same  technique  that  made 
the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  so  notorious 
in  his  crusade  against  tbe  so-called  commu- 
nist menace  in  America. 

Every  day.  Sen.  McCarthy  had  a  different 
diarge.  and  different  figures,  about  Reds  in 
the  State  Department,  in  the  Army.  In  the 
government  "I  have  a  list  of  98  Communists 
and  homosexuals  in  tbe  State  Department" 
he  would  t»s.  Tbe  next  night  in  a  different 
town,  he'd  have  a  different  figure,  possibly 
12S.  %e  never  gave  out  any  names.  "The 
State  Department  was  afraid  of  him.  Tbe 
Army  was  afraid  of  bim.  Hell,  even  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  afraid  of  him. 

Newspapers,  radio  and  TV  carried  tbe 
charges,  without  proof,  as  if  they  had  oome 
down  from  Mount  SinaL  Sen.  McCarthy  got 
away  with  false  and  ridiculous  charges  be- 
cause no  one  asked  to  see  proof. 

And  no  one  is  asUng  Ktidnleh  for  proof., 
Tbe  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  quote  him 
saying  tbe  most  outrageous  and  HifiMnma. 
tory  remarks  without  verifying  whether  tbe 
statements  are  true.  Nothlns  is  put  into  per- 
spective. The  newspapen,  who  think  they 
are  on  to  his  tri(±s,  nevertheleas  forcefully 
headline  on  the  front  page  his  charges  and 
comments  about  crooks.  The  TV  stations 
lead  off  their  news  programs  with  these 
same  sensational  (though  unproven) 
charges  and,  as  a  sop,  try  for  an  offsetting 
comment  from  Council  President  George 
Fort>es.  But  Forbes  is  no  match  for  Kudn- 
ich In  demogoguery. 

That's  why  Kucinich  is  so  successful.  He 
has  rolled  up  the  philosophy  of  Huey  Long, 
SpIro  Agnew  and  Joe  McCarthy  Into  bis 
own  formidable  formula. 

You've  heard  of  sore  losers  and  good  win- 
ners. Kucinich  is  different  He  is  a  sore 
winner.  He'd  rather  have  an  issue  to  keep 
him  in  the  limelight  than  accomplish  an  im- 
portant task.  He  wants  targets,  not  progress. 
He'd  rather  confront  than  cooperate.  He 
knows  bow  to  fight  He  doesn't  know  how  to 
Ket  along. 
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The  idea  is  to  advance  Kudnich.  not 
Cleveland.  It  works. 

Kucinich  is  a  politician  on  the  make.  And. 
as  for  us  folks,  we're  fair  game  for  a  hustler 
who  knows  how  to  play  the  game— but  not 
bow  to  get  anything  done.* 
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•  Mr.  OUDOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
i(»  has  seen  a  rebirth  of  patriotism 
over  the  past  100  days.  I  feel  that  no 
one  group  has  contributed  more  to 
this  than  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  (VPW). 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the 
VrW  sponsors  the  annual  "Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  Program"  for 
young  adults.  I  am  extremely  delight- 
ed to  report  that  one  of  my  young  ctm- 
stltuents,  Kathleen  Talley  Kitts  of 
Hendersonvllle,  has  been  selected  as 
the  winner  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to .  Kathleen  for  her  outstanding 
achievement.  Her  essay  has  a  great 
message  for  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  our  Nation.  I  feel  that  these 
thoughts  merit  our  consideration  and 
have,  therefore.  Included  them  as 
follows: 

My  grandfather  recently  declared  that 
America  does  not  have  the  patriotic  q>ark  it 
had  in  bis  youth.  After  reflecting  upcm  this 
statement  I  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  he 
was  right  In  my  lifetime,  Americans  have 
been  torn  apart  on  issues  such  as  the  Viet- 
nam War,  assassination  of  our  leaders,  de- 
aegregaticm,  inflation,  and  the  energy  crisia. 
There  is  little  that  Americans  have  agreed 
upon.  Whatever  happened  to  the  positive 
thoughts  about  our  country?  Even  our 
forms  of  entertainment  such  as  television, 
movies,  and  bookb  dwell  on  the  negative  as- 
pects of  America.  The^  puldic  thrives  on 
tales  of  crime,  poverty,  sex.  and  violence. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  problem  in  our 
coimtry  is  that  the  family,  tbe  most  impor- 
tant institution  of  society,  is  losinc  its  unity 
in  this  fast-moving  age  of  pressures.  Tbe 
family  is  where  one  develops  a  sense  of 
values  and  integrity.  Tbe  most  important 
contribution  I  can  make  to  America  is  to 
raise  my  children  with  a  high  standard  of 
morals.  A  chUd  learns  qualities  of  honesty, 
loyalty,  faith,  love,  self-esteem,  and  pride  in 
workmanship  through  tbe  family.  Strong 
families  make  up  a  strong  society.  My  role 
as  a  mother  is  the  best  way  I  can  help 
America. 

Apathy  amount  our  dtizens  is  not  the 
problem.  I  believe  that  they  do  care  as  to 
what  will  h^pen  In  the  future.  However, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  hopelessness  that  hangs 
over  America.  People  complain  and  worry 
about  tbe  many  problems  that  face  this 
country,  but  they  can  find  no  hope.  I  some- 
times find  myself  thinking  that  anything  I 
could  possibly  do  would  be  insignificant  in 
solving  the  mass  of  confusion.  Unfortunate- 
ly, many  people  feel  that  way.  A  change 
must  occur  within  each  individuaL  I  firmly 
believe  that  one  person  can  Jnfluwme  the 
thinking  of  many  people  througb  various 
relationships.  An  inspiring  leader  can  pro- 
foundly influence  the  actions  of  thousands 
of  people;  but  even  the  common  man  can 
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affect  the  views  of  his  friends.  AoconUmdy. 
my  friendships  will  also  be  an  area  where  I 
can  set  a  good  example  as  a  dtizen. 

A  major  event  can  change  the  viewpoints 
of  sodety.  such  as  the  Iranian  crisis.  This 
tragic  situation  has,  of  course,  shocked 
Americans,  and  seems  to  have  brought  them 
closer  together.  However.  It  will  take  more 
than  that  to  significantly  alter  tbe  attitudes 
of  the  American  people. 

In  my  profession  I  will  also  attempt  to  ful- 
fill my  highest  potential.  Pe(H>le  who  always 
work  to  the  best  of  their  ability  are  respect- 
ed throughout  tbe  community  because  of 
their  inner  integrity  and  willingness  to  help 
tbe  well-being  of  sodety.  One  receives  a  per- 
sonal satisfaction  as  well  as  honor  and 
esteem  by  people.  It  greatly  hdps  eommimi- 
ties  to  have  hardworking,  honest  dtizens. 
because  they  set  an  example  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  future  generations.  People  strive 
to  copy  those  who  are  genuinely  sincere  and 
upright  in  character.  Simply  through  daily 
interaction.  <me  person  can  touch  tbe  lives 
of  many  tndivlduala.  Therefore,  if  I  strive  to 
carry  out  my  profession  in  the  beat  possible 
maimer,  in  my  small  way  I  would  benefit 
the  community. 

As  the  .eternal  flame  over  President  Ken- 
nedy's grave  represents  his  undying  patriot- 
ic favor  for  bis  country,  it  could  also  sym- 
bolize the  eternal  American  q>irit  I  also 
love  this  country,  and  I  will  share  the  re- 
oxmslbillty  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  to 
keep  this  flame  alive.* 


IMPACT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET  ON  OUR  CITIES 


HON.  JOHN  a  FARY 

OPILLniOIS 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speakec.  in  these 
times  of  double-digit  inflatinn.  and  the 
need  to  respond  to  Soviet  aggression 
abroad,  putting  together  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  had  to  be  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  task.  In  the  effort  to  re- 
strain, some  needs  cannot  be  fully  met 
and  some  programs  cannot  be  fully 
ftmded. 

Despite  these  realities,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  maintained  a 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  cities. 
This  commitment  can  be  found  in  the 
proposaia  by  the  administration:  $1 
billion  for  countercyclical  aid;  $6.9  ba- 
llon for  general  revenue  stuirlng;  a 
youth  education  and  employment  ini- 
tiative; a  substantial  increase  in  the 
summer  Jobs  program  for  youth;  an  in- 
crease to  300.000  units  of  assisted 
housing  under  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  re- 
newal of  the  community  development 
block  grant  and  urban  development 
action  grant  programs;  and  expanded 
funding  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  aspects  of 
the  President's  budget  which  are  dis- 
appointments for  our  Nation's  cities 
and  (X>uld  cause  severe  hardships  for 
our  constituents.  For  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  oppose  the 
standby  public  worics  program.  There 
is  insignificant  spending  for  local  gov- 
ernment energy  conservation  efforts, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  help  for  the 
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shortage  of  unsubeidized  rental  hous- 
ing. These  are  some  of  the  issues  that 
should  be  addressed  during  the  con- 
gressional budget  process. 

The  VJ8.  Conference  of  Mayors  who 
represent  the  government  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  have  recently  done  a 
review  of  the  President's  budget  in 
light  of  urban  needs  and  national  pri- 
orities. I  wovLld  like  to  submit  the  over- 
view of  that  study.  It  summarizes  the 
impact  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  will  have  on  our  dtles  by 
making  a  critical  examination  of  its 
strengths  and  deficiencies. 

The  material  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Ovnvizw 

The  flacal  year  IMl  budget,  described  by 
Admtnistntlon  officials  as  "uaaten  and  re- 
■tratoed."  oontlnues  tbe  trend  of  decUning 
trowth  In  f ednal  spending.  While  total  fed- 
eral outlays  are  $3J  bfllton  above  current 
services  levels,  the  amount  of  spending 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  the  in- 
crease is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  escala- 
tion in  military  spending. 

Compared  to  fiscal  year  1980  spending, 
tbe  fiscal  year  IWl  budget  proposes  an  in- 
ereaae  of  $53  bOUon.  However,  thto  Increase 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  def rose  spending 
<|18  bmion)  and  Increases  In  uncontrollable 
spending-fiodal  Security.  Medicaid.  Medi- 
care. Interest  on  the  public  debt,  etc  ($34 
billion). 

Otber  domestic  spending  wUl  be  held  to 
the  same  dollar  level  as  In  fiscal  year  1980. 
with  few  Increments  to  compensate  for  in- 
flation. What  tbls  means  Is  that  Increased 
spending  In  some  areas,  as  for  the  new 
youth  Initiative.  Is  offset  by  corresponding 
reductlms  In  other  areas.  Given  the  13  per- 
cent Inflation  rate,  domestic  programs  and 
service  levels  In  tbe  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
would  be  cut  significantly  in  real  terms. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  local  and  state 
governments  (excluding  payments  to  indi- 
viduals) also  remain  at  roughly  the  same 
dollar  levels,  rising  from  $54.7  billion  to 
$58.5  bmion.  In  fiscal  year  1979.  these 
grante  totaled  $54.1  billion,  so  the  growth  In 
this  area  has  been  less  than  Impressive. 
Moreover,  due  to  inflation,  these  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments  will  lose  over 
$10  billion  In  purchasing  power  during  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981. 

Whfle  local  governments  faU  behind  In 
the  race  against  inflation,  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  realize  an  Increase  of  14  per- 
cent In  budget  authority  and  12  percent  In 
outlays,  on  top  of  a  substantial  taicrease  in 
flscal  year  1980. 

In  contrast  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget, 
however,  there  Is  mucb  that  Is  positive 
about  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  We  are 
especially  pleased  that  the  Administration 
has  Included  funds  for  revenue  sharing  arid 
countercyclical  assistance  in  tbe  fiscal  year 
1981  budget,  and  announced  a  major  new 
youth  Initiative. 

General  revenue  sharing  would  be  contin- 
ued at  the  current  $0.9  billion  level.  Includ- 
ing the  one-third  state  share.  However,  this 
program  has  been. held  at  the  same  dollar 
level  since  1976.  resulting  In  a  significant 
loas  (over  50  percent)  in  the  value  of  these 
funds  after  Inflation. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  budget  Includes  $1 
bUllon  In  funds  for  a  countercyclical  fiscal 
■sslitance  program,  which  would  be  trig- 
gered in  a  recession. 

Altogether,  there  is  $1.3  bmion  tai  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  1981  budget  authority  for 
youth  employment  and  education  programs. 
We  are  noc  certain  as  to  what  amount  of 
this  wm  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  IMl.  but  we 


are  heartened  by  the  President's  attention 
to  the  employment  needs  of  young  people. 

The  budget  Includes  a  sizeable  increase 
for  subsidized  housing  programs,  which  are 
scheduled  to  increase  from  $36.7  bOllon  to 
$31.9  bllUon.  sufficient  to  finance  an  esti- 
mated 300.000  units  of  assisted  bousing  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  President  will  seek  renewal  of  the 
$3.8  billion  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  program,  with  a  smaU  $150  million 
increment  In  funding. 

The  President  proposes  renewal  of  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  program 
at  its  current  $675  million  leveL 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Administration  Is 
planning  to  qjend  more  than  $1  billion  in 
new  funds  in  both  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal 
year  1981  from  the  wlndfaU  tax  for  public 
transportation  programs.  However,  we  are 
extremely  concerned  that  tbe  budhret  does 
not  Include  a  supplemental  request  for 
fiscal  year  1980  or  a  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  Summer  Youth  Jobs  program  will  be 
Increased  substantially,  to  an  estimated 
level  of  nearly  one  million  jobs. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  President's  $566.8 
million  fiscal  year  1980  supplemental 
budget  request  to  fund  tbe  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration's  expanded  pro- 
grams, and  the  high  $1.17  billion  level  re- 
quested for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  U A  Conference  of  Mayors  Is  support- 
ive of  the  President's  efforts  to  fight  infla- 
tion. However,  we  believe  the  balance  be- 
tween fighting  faiflatlon  and  fighting  unem- 
ployment should  be  redefined.  While  unem- 
ployment would  rise  under  the  Administra- 
tion's program  of  budget  restraint,  inflation 
would  be  affected  only  marginally.  Many 
economists  hold  that  Inflation  is  effectively 
countered  through  targeted  efforts  to 
reduce  price  increases  In  food,  energy, 
health  and  bousing  costs  rather  than 
through  cuts  In  spending.  In  this  regard,  we 
are  pleased  that  the  Administration  Is  con- 
tinuing its  efforts  on  behalf  of  hospital  cost 
containment. 

We  are  also  pleased  with  the  President's 
efforts  to  target  federal  functo  more  effi- 
ciently. If  propoaaU  to  target  education, 
health  and  public  transportation  funds  are 
approved,  and  if  programs  of  countercycli- 
cal and  targeted  fiscal  assistance  are  adopt- 
ed, proposed  real  reductions  In  federal 
granti-ln-ald  will  be  partially  offset  for 
many  dtles.  The  UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  long  believed  that  the  targeting  of  fed- 
eral funds  is  a  more  efficient  use  of  scarce 
budget  resources  and  is  of  potentially  sig- 
nificant benefit  to  central  cities. 

As  a  result  of  tbe  tight  budget  and  restric- 
tive economic  poUdes  being  pursued  by  the 
Administration,  the  Adminlstratkm  projects 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  rise  to  7.5 
percrat  by  tbe  end  of  1^  and  wUl  remain 
at  high  levels  throughout  1981.  Unemploy- 
ment of  this  magnitude  will  impose  substan- 
tial economic  and  social  burdens  on  many 
cities  around  the  country  which  have  still 
not  recovered  from  tbe  last  recession.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  additional  stimulus  pro- 
posals outlined  In  the  budget  to  deal  with 
this  rising  unemployment. 

Moreover,  the  rise  In  imemployment  rep- 
resojts  a  significant  retreat  from  the  prlnd- 
pica  of  tbe  F\ill  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  (Humphrey-Hawkins)  which 
was  supported  by  the  Carter  Administration 
and  DA  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  set  the 
goal  of  four  percent  unemployment  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  federal  government  in  1981. 

Fortunately,  the  President  in  his  Budget 
Message  promises  to  monitor  ecooomic  con- 
dltlona  carefully  and  to  propose  tax  cuts 
and  targeted  spending  measures,  if  they 
prove  necessary. 
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Despite  the  Administration's  tight  budget 
and  the  rise  In  imemployment,  the  Adminis- 
tration predlcU  UtUe  moderation  of  Infla- 
tion. The  current  13.3  percent  inflation  rate 
is  expected  to  decline  to  10.4  percent  in 
1980,  stOl  in  the  double-digit  range.  This 
continuing  high  Inflation  threatens  to 
impose  Blgnifksnt  burdens  on  local  govem- 
moits.  Tet,  despite  persistently  high  taifla- 
tlon,  federal  grants-in-aid  to  k)cal  and  state 
governments  will  continue  to  decline  as  a 
proporticm  of  the  budget.  The  fiscal  year 
1980  and  fiscal  year  1981  budgets,  by  fafling 
to  keep  federal  grants-in-aid  even  with  Infla- 
tion, will  result  In  lower  service  levels  for 
many  urban  programs  and  Jeopardize  the 
ability  of  many  cities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  citizens. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  proposes  some 
new  program  consolidations— for  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  and 
health  programs.  Tet.  while  tbe  budget  de- 
tails federal  efforts  to  simplify  and  stream- 
line federal  grants,  those  local  programs 
which  are  most  flexible  and  allow  local  gov- 
ernments the  greatest  discretion— Including 
general  revenue  sharing.  C^ommimity  Devel- 
opment Block  Grants,  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  program  and  Economic 
Development  Administration  assistance- 
are  dedlning  as  a  proportion  of  total  federal 
grants. 

Other  administrative  "Improvemenf 
threaten  to  Impose  financial  burdens  on 
local  government  (as  they  have  already.  In 
some  cases).  Including  the  speedup  of  an 
types  of  payments  made  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment State  and  local  deposits  of  social 
security  taxes  have  already  been  acceler- 
ated. At  the  san>e  time,  the  flow  of  federal 
funds  to  local  governments  shows  no  signs 
of  being  hastened. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
proposed  direct  controls  over  nearly  all  fed- 
eral credit  programs.  In  most  cases,  this 
would  be  aooompllshed  through  limits  to  be 
written  into  appropriations  bills  on  federal 
loans  and  loan  guarantees.  While  we  sup 
port  the  President's  efforts  to  list  these 
credit  programs  in  the  budget  and  analyze 
their  impact,  we  are  concerned  that  the  new 
controls  not  be  so  tight  as  to  restrict  In 
future  years  Important  housing  programs 
and  other  credit  activities  central  to  urban 
develot»nent  efforts. 

We  are  disappointed  that  many  Important 
urban  programs  will  receive  no  funds  or  in- 
adequate funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget 

The  budget  continues  the  Administra- 
tion's steadfast  opposition  to  a  standby 
public  works  program  to  be  triggered  In  the 
event  of  recession.  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayon  policy  calls  for  a  labor-intensive 
public  works  program. 

Tbe  budget  proposes  an  insignificant  ex- 
penditure for  local  energy  conservation  ef- 
forts. The  proposed  Energy  lilanagement 
Partnership  Act  which  Is  state-oriented, 
would  taKlude  only  $50  million  in  order  for 
local  govemmenta  to  effectively  implement 
energy  conservation  programs  within  the 
their  dtles. 

On  the  receipts  side,  the  Administration 
proposes  to  eliminate  the  tax  exemption  for 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  for  stogle-famOy 
bousing— a  significant  loss  tat  local  govern- 
ments which  have  been  using  these  bonds. 

We  are  otmcemed  that  tbe  Administration 
has  failed  to  include  a  fiscal  year  1980  .sup- 
plemental and  flscal  year  1981  budget  re- 
quest tot  public  tnmspbrtation  from  the 
windfall  tax.  thereby  Jeopardizing  timely 
action  on  the  President's  transportation 
energy  initiative. 

The  Administration  has  made  no  propos- 
als to  help  dties  cope  with  the  severe  short- 
age in  unsubsldized  rental  housing. 
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The  budget  proposes  no  funding  for  the 
Livable  Cities  Program.. which  was  part  of 
the  urtMui  policy. 

The  UJ3.  Conference  of  Mayors  recognizes 
the  seriousness  of  the  nation's  inflation 
problem.  We  bore  a  heavy  burden  last  year 
because  of  tatflatioiL  At  the  same  time  dty 
budgets  were  escalating  because  of  InflatitHi. 
we  were  asked  to  absorb  heavy  cuts  in  feder- 
al programs.  While  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  represenU  an  Improvement  over 
fiscal  year  1980.  we  are  concerned  that  we 
not  be  asked  to  assume  more  than  our  equal 
share  of  the  federal  government's  economic 
policies  and  problems. 

In  this  regard,  the  VS.  Conference  of 
Mayors  is  troubled  by  the  projected  Increase 
In  the  unemployment  rate  to  7.5  percent  a 
rate  expected  to  persist  for  over  a  year.  This 
will  translate  Into  one  and  a  half  million 
more  unemployed  persons  In  urban  areas. 
The  Admlnlstrktion  does  not  include  in  Ita 
budget  any  major  new  stimulus  Initiatives 
to  combat  this  projected  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  standby  coun- 
tercyclical assistance.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  Administration  will  move  quickly  to  for- 
mulate a  stimulus  package  which  can  be  en- 
acted should  the  economic  situation  worsen. 
We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  work  with  the 
Administration  to  design  appropriate  pro- 
grams to  generate  increased  investment  and 
productivity,  which  would  provide  needed 
jobs  and  services.* 


REGINALD  FLORES— A  HEART 
OP  GOLD 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  laCRIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Inspirational  story  appeared  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  of  February  6, 1980.  It 
concerns  Reginald  Flores,  one  of  my 
constituents  and  a  pioneer  in  pro- 
grams to  aid  retarded  youngsters.  His 
story  is  heartwarming  and  I  offer  it  to 
my  colleagues  as  an  example  of  the 
great  accomplLshments  possible  for 
the  parents  of  retarded  children: 
Reoim ALD  Flores— A  Heart  or  Gou> 
(By  Rick  Ratllff ) 

Reginald  Flores  has  a  mentally  retarded 
daughter.  Knovtring  that,  you  might  assume 
you  understand  why  he  has  spent  more 
than  28  yean  volunteering  to  help  tbe  re- 
tarded. 

You  may  think  you  fathom  what  drove 
this  68-year-old  Redford  Township  man  to 
help  organize  a  spedal  school  for  the  re- 
tarded, lobby  for  state  laws  to  help  the  re- 
tarded and  work  in  a  social  dub  and  in  a 
suburban  home  for  them. 

You  would  be  only  partly  right 

Flores  is.  in  some  ways,  a  plain  man. 
whose  formal  education  stopped  In  mldhlgh 
school.  His  hands  have  earned  his  income. 
His  words  fUtered  through  a  thick.  Maltese 
accent  are  simple  ones.  His  emotions  run 
strong,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  his 
daughter.  Rose  Mary  Flores.  as  "my  Rosie." 
a  35-year-old  woman  who  cannot  read  or 
write. 

"God  gave  me  a  retarded  child."  he  says. 
"I  love  her.  I  fight  for  her  .  .  .  Retarded 
people  need  help.  They  never  did  harm  to 
anybody." 

Yet  Flores'  work  reflect^  a  sense  of  com- 
passion that  transcends  familiar  concerns. 
He  was  helping  disadvantaged  people  yean 
before  his  daughter  was  bom. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  tbe  range,  depth  and  length  of  his 
commitment  to  volunteer  work,  nores  re- 
ceived a  "Heart  of  Gold"  award  Tuesday 
from  the  United  Foundation  at  its  ISth 
annual  awards  luncheon  in  Cobo  HalL 
Flores  was  one  of  13  persons  honored  before 
an  audience  of  3.000. 

"It  makes  you  realize  you've  been  recog- 
nized for  the  work  you  did  for  others." 
Flores  said  before  the  ceremony.  "Some- 
body knows  rm  here  bestdes  my  kids." 

His  volunteerism  began  in  1934.  when 
Flores.  Maltese  by  Urth.  worked  in  a  tool 
and  die  shop  and  lived  in  Detroit  across  the 
street  from  a  paralyzed  boy  tai  a  wheelchair. 
He  helped  drive  the  boy  to  school 

"I  started  to  feel  good."  he  said  The 
reward  was  a  warm  sense  of  ■irnisf  nrr 
something  be  couldnt  get  In  his  work. 

In  1941,  Flores  was  an  army  machinist  in 
Prance  with  Gen.  George  Patton's  tank 
squads.  Fellow  soldien  called  Rores  "Fren- 
chle"  because  he  could  speak  French  and 
Italian.  He  would  ask  soldien  for  spare  K- 
rations  to  give  to  French  orpbans  who  lived 
with  a  nun. 

"I  was  no  angel."  he  said.  "I  was  not  pure. 
But  when  I  gave  those  things.  It  made  me 
feel  like  I  was  accomplishing  something,  like 
I  was  something  other  than  a  machinist  In 
tbe  army." 

In  1945  Flores  returned  to  Detroit  where 
he  soon  found  work  with  General  Motors— 
again  as  a  machinist  That  was  also  the  year 
his  daughter.  Rose  Mary  Flores.  was  bom. 
As  a  child,  she  had  a  skin  disease  that  made 
her  sldn  scaly. 

"Nobody  played  with  her  because  of  her 
skin  disorder."  Flores  said.  'Therefore,  she 
lacked  a  connection  with  people.  And  be- 
sides, she  was  slow  to  begin  with."  (Flores 
also  has  a  son.  John  Flores.) 

After  Rose  Mary  entered  first  grade,  her 
teacher  confirmed  what  nores  had  suspect- 
ed all  along:  She  was  mentaJly  retarded 

Reginald  Flores  said  he  was  expected  to 
either  keep  the  cbfld  at  home  or  send  her  to 
an  Institution;  either  option  was  distasteful, 
he  said.  At  home,  she  would  leam  lltUe.  In 
an  institution.  Flores  and  his  wife  would 
never  see  the  child. 

Where,  he  wondered,  was  the  third  alter- 
native—a program  that  would  allow  him  to 
keep  the  girl  at  home  at  night  but  send  her 
to  a  special  school  by  day?  At  that  time,  no 
state  law  made  education  for  the  retarded 
mandatory. 

To  provide  that  third  option.  Reginald 
Flores  began  doing  something  he  would 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  doing— fighting  for 
his  daughter. 

In  1950,  he  joined  a  group  of  parenta  of  34 
retarded  children  to  form  a  school  for  those 
students,  aged  seven  to  34.  in  a  former 
schoolhouse  in  Redford  Township. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now 
the  Northwest  Communities  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens,  a  Torch  Drive  organiza- 
tion serving  more  than  500  retarded  persons 
with  professional  special  education  cbuBies 
in  seven  schools. 

Through  his  Involvement  In  state  legisla- 
tive lobbying  efforta  ever  the  years,  Flores 
also  has  helped  bring  changes  to  improve 
life  for  the  retarded,  winning  them  righte  to 
education,  employment  and  Independent 
living. 

He  has  also  won  their  affection.  Children 
In  the  programs  he  is  involved  In  sometimes 
hug  him  and  call  him  "Grandpa,"  Flores 
said.  But  the  retarded  often  face  new  prol>- 
lems  as  they  grow  to  adulthood. 

"After  age  26,  we  have  no  place  to  send 
them,"  he  says.  State  laws  requiring  educa- 
tion of  the  retarded  don't  apply  to  those 
older  than  25. 

That's  why  Flores  became  active  in  the 
Just  Pun  Club,  a  social  group  for  the  retard- 
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ed,  which  brings  them  together  for  actlvttles 
such  as  dancing,  bowling  and  exerditav. 

nores  has  also  fought  hard  against  the 
bigotry  he  has  faced  in  efforts  to  place  re- 
tarded persons  in  suburban  homes. 

"Tou  got  two  groups.^  MentaOy  retarded 
and  mentally  disturbed."  People  confuse  the 
docOe  former  group  with  the  uni^edictable 
latter. 

"The  retarded  are  not  rambunctknia,"  he 
said. 

In  1972.  several  yean  before  the  company 
requirement  Flores  retired  from  General 
Motors. 

"I  retired  because  of  my  Roaie."  he  sakL 
"She  couldn't  live  at  home  all  alone." 

"My  wife  died  16  yean  ago."  be  said. 
"Leukemia."  He  shrugged.  "It  was  her 
time." 

Flores  and  his  daughter  lived  together 
unto  three  yean  ago  when  he  had  to  have  a 
hemia  operation.  His  daughter  went  tempo- 
rarily to  the  Plymouth  Community  Oppor- 
tunity Center,  a  residential  home  for  16  re- 
tarded adults  which  Flores  helped  create. 

When  Flores  came  home,  he  said,  his 
daughter  told  him.  "Dad  they  need  me  at 
the  center.  I  should  go  back." 

Flores  couldn't  have  been  more  pleased  at 
her  decision.  She  was  learning  to  become  in- 
dependent 

"Isn't  that  a  blessing?"  he  asked.  "Fve 
always  told  her.  'Someday  you're  going  to 
be  here  and  I>addy's  not.  Daddy  Is  here  for 
some  time,  but  not  all  the  time.'"* 


IWO  JIMA  CXDIiCMEMORA'nON 
DAT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pmRSTLVsinA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  cosponsored 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  Febru- 
ary 19.  1980.  ax  "Iwo  Jima  Commemo- 
ration Day." 

I  was  on  the  destroyer  TVitusip— DD 
746— at  the  time  of  the  shore  bom- 
banjment  preparatory  to  and  during 
the  landing  on  Iwo  Jima  by  Marine 
combat  tr(x>ps  and  Army  support 
troops.  At  that  time  we  were  constant- 
ly being  informed  about  the  terrible 
casualties  that  our  brave  men  on  shore 
were  suffering  on  Iwo  Jima. 

As  a  Navy  man  who  participated  in 
that  Ijattle,  I  salute  them.* 


CHAIRMAN  BOLLING  ADDRESSES 
OVERSIGHT  ROLE  OF  CON 
GRESS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

ornoanM 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve, 
the  Honorable  Richard  Bollimo  of 
Missouri,  was  recently  interviewed  by 
Ann  Reilly,  associate  editor  of  Dun's 
Review.  In  the  course  of  that  inter- 
view. Chairman  Bollinq  discussed  in 
the  context  of  the  oversight  role  of 
Congress  two  issues  of  vital  impor- 
tance which  are  under  consideration 
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by  subcommittees  of  our  committee: 
The  legislative  veto  and  sunset  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  submit  to  ttie 
Rboord  this  thoughtful  interchange 
with  one  of  the  ablest  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  OonflTcss.  the  Honor- 
able RicHAU)  BoLLiHG.  which  aiH>eared 
in  the  February.  1980,  issue  of  Dun's 
Review,  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Rmmra  !■  Tta  Rstolatois 
(Nob.— Over  the  past  year,  busineaa  Hm 
beoi  buoyed  by  a  whole  lerie*  of  Cimgres- 
aional  eff orta  to  rein  In  the  federal  regular 
tory  acendea.  whlcb  Industry  and  many  leg- 
UaUm  believe  have  been  usurping  power 
far  beyond  the  Intent  of  Oongreaa.  The  ftd- 
eral  Trade  Cnnmlsslon.  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  and  the 
Enviionmental  Protection  Agency  have 
been  particular  targets  of  Congressional 
wrath. 

(Is  the  rising  Congressional  belief  that  the 
regulators  have  gone  too  far  a  passhig  phe- 
nomenon? b  It  practical  for  Congress  to  sit 
In  Judgment  over  the  actions  of  the  regular 
tors?  What  does  this  all  tanply  for  the  con- 
stitutional separatitm  of  powers  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches? 

(To  put  the  Issue  In  penpeetlve.  Associate 
Editor  Ann  Reilly  talked  with  Missouri's 
Democratic  Congressman  Richard  BoIItng. 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules  Committee, 
Author  of  two  books  on  the  House  of  Rc^^re- 
sentaUves.  Power  In  the  House  and  House 
Out  of  Order,  the  63-^ear-old  BoUing  Is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  in  Congress.  During  his  31  years  in 
the  House.  Boiling  has  been  known  as  a 
down-the-line  liberal  on  most  domestic 
issues  but  is  generally  a  hawk  oo  ftvetgn 
policy  and  national  security  questions.  Here 
are  Ills  far-ranging  views  on  the  practieaUty 
of  increased  Congressional  oversight  of  the 
regulatory  agencies.) 

Do  yon  think  that  the  Conffressionai  drive 
over  the  past  pear  or  two  to  take  power  bads 
from  the  aaencie*  i$  a  temporart 
phenomenon? 

I  dont  think  that  Congress  Is  trying  to 
puil  back  authority  as  much  as  It's  attempt- 
ing to  convince  the  voters  ttiat  it's  accepting 
Its  responslbBltles.  In  the  process.  Congress 
may  experiment  with  pulling  some  authori- 
ty back  from  the  agencies.  But  I  dont  think 
it's  going  to  work. 
Why  not? 

Because  I  don't  think  C^ongress  is 
equipped  to  be  an  administrator.  Anyway, 
by  taking  power  back  from  the  agencies. 
Congress  will  become  confused  as  to  what 
its  role  should  be.  Of  course,  this  doesn't 
mean  that  the  legislative  branch  should  not 
be  engaged  in  the  oversight  of  laws  It  has  al- 
ready written.  But  oversight  Is  a  far  cry 
from  actually  pulling  back  power  from  the 
agencies  and  getting  involved  in  administra- 
tive decisions. 

In  Conffresa'  current  attempts  to  rein  in 
the  offenciesr  there  have  been  many  propos- 
als for  a  legislative  veto,  by  either  House,  of 
the  actions  oj  the  regulators.  Most  of  the 
recent  fire  has  been  directed  against  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  but  it  could  certain- 
ly spread  to  other  agencies.  How  do  you 
view  the  entire  concept  of  a  legislative  veto? 
It  doesn't  make  sense  to  me.  To  my  mind, 
it  Is  a  way  to  overburden  an  already  over- 
burdened Congress.  Besides,  it's  probably 
unoonstltutlonaL  We're  studying  the  ques- 
tion In  one  of  our  subcommittees  and  hope 
to  come  up  with  some  answers. 

Why  do  you  think  the  legUlative  veto  U 
unconstitutional? 

Because  it  confuses  the  separation  of 
powers  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  I  tliink  it's  fundamentally 
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wrong  In  approach  because  It  makes  Con- 
gress an  administrator,  which  is  a  function 
that  it  is  not  set  up  to  perform. 

TftiU  may  6«  hue.  Buttheide^a^alegiOar 
Hve  veto  is  certainly  popular.  Hnee  there  are 
about  ZOO  versions  of  it  kicking  arxtund  Cap- 
itol Hitt. 
ThsX  sUn  doesnt  make  it  a  good  Idea. 
But  isnt  there  sta  a  problem  of  regular 
tory  agencies  going  wild  and  exercising 
power  Oiat  Congress  never  intended  them  to 
have? 

Of  coarse  there's  a  problem.  But  the  solu- 
tion is  for  Congress  to  do  a  better  Job  legto- 
lating.  Statutes  stiould  te  drawn  more  pre- 
cisely, so  there  win  be  less  quMtlm  about 
what  our  Intent  was.  Therefore,  there  will 
l>e  leas  room  for  the  bureaucrats  to  exp«nd 
their  authority.  To  me.  that  makes  far  more 
sense  than  a  legislative  veta 

Some  people  have  sold  that  if  Congreas  U 
forced  to  be  more  specific,  it  will  be  that 
much  more  difficuUto  get  anything  passed. 
The  vaguer  the  language  in  a  b*U,  the  easier 
it  U  to  get  a  majority  bOiind  it 

I  don't  think  that's  necessarily  valid.  Sure, 
tt's  easier  to  pass  legislation  that  isnt  too 
spedfle.  but  If  we're  going  to  coraplatai 
about  the  results,  we  ought  to  l>e  wllltaig  to 
face  up  to  the  need  to  be  more  ptvclse. 
Anyway,  if  we  passed  fewer  bills  and  did  a 
better  Job  on  each  one,  that  would  be  good. 
One  mppnaOi  that  U  getHng  a  good  deed 
Qfpubltctty  latOy  U  (he  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas  that  wouU 
force  the  regulatory  agencies,  when  Oial- 
lenged  by  a  company,  to  prove  in  court  that 
the  action  they  are  bHnging  U  in  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  Congreu  toften  it  passed 
the  law.  Right  now,  the  company  must  con- 
vince the  court  that  the  agency  is  acting 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  tiling  turned 
around  to  that  extent  It  is  tough  enough 
for  government  agencies  to  accomplish  their 
missions,  and  such  a  law  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  We  are  already  an  overly 
litigious  society  and  the  Bumpers  approach 
would  make  us  even  more  so. 

An  Interesting  a9>ect  of  this  is  tliat  for 
years  the  big  corporations  have  used  their 
legal  staffs  to  delay  actions  against  them. 
Only  recently  have  their  opponoits— the  en- 
vironmentalists and  the  consumer  groups— 
Iwgun  to  play  the  same  game  of  delaying 
thhigs  that  they  dont  like.  Now.  we've  got 
so  much  litigation  that  it's  not  clear  that 
anything  will  ever  be  flnaUy  setUed. 

What  kind  of  oversight  do  you  believe 
Congreu  should  be  doing? 

We  ought  to  be  monitoring  current  pro- 
grams to  see  how  effective  they  are.  both  as 
to  cost  and  In  terms  of  achieving  their  ob- 
jectives. But  this  is  liard  work  and  doesnt 
have  very  much  political  sex  appeal.  Con- 
gressmen much  prefer  to  do  oversight  hear- 
ings when  they  involve  some  kind  of  a  scan- 
daL 

Anyway.  Congressmen  know  they  get  a 
good  deal  of  publicity  when  they  pass  a  law 
to  solve  a  problem,  but  they  get  little  credit 
back  home  when  they  are  examining  how 
the  program  is  actually  operating.  That's 
pretty  duU  stuff.  So  unless  there's  an  issue 
that  will  draw  widespread  public  attention, 
it's  the  natural  instinct  of  politicians  not  to 
get  involved  in  it. 

Suppose  a  dedicated  Congressman  does 
decide  to  perform  an  oversight  function.  Do 
you  think  he  has  the  tools  to  do  the  job? 

Certainly.  Both  the  committees  and  indi- 
vidual Congressmen  have,  more  staff  today 
than  ever  before.  So  I  really  don't  see  why 
an  effective  Job  can't  be  done. 

U  individual  Congressmen  do  not  take  the 
initiative  in  doing  the  oversight  job.  is  there 
anything  that  Congress  can  do  institution- 
aUy  to  get  the  Job  done? 
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That's  what  we're  trytaig  to  do  with  the 
Sunset  Review  bm,  hitroduced  by  my  oc4- 
league  Oillis  Long  of  Louisiana,  of  which  I 
am  a  oo^wnscH'. 
How  would  it  work? 

The  Long  approach  Is  a  eotnpromise  vi- 
sion of  aU  tlie  sunset  bills  that  have  been 
kkddng  around  liere  for  the  last  few  yean. 
Most  of  the  sunset  measures  are  too  drastic 
because  they  call  for  automatic  termination 
of  each  program  unless  It  Is  specifically  re- 
newed by  Congress. 

Why  do  you  feel  that  such  an  approadi  is 
too  drastic? 

Because  there  are  simply  too  many  laws 
and  too  many  programs  and  Congress 
doesnt  have  the  time  to  handle  that  kind  of 
a  workload. 
How  would  the  Long  approaOi  work? 
It  would  require  each  legislative  commit- 
tee to  come  up  with  a  list  of  ovendgbt  activi- 
ties for  the  coming  year.  All  the  committee 
requests  would  then  be  combined  into  an 
oversigfat  resohition  that  would  be  erutcted 
by  the  full  House,  much  the  way  It  now 
votes  on  the  iMidget  resolution.  The  over- 
sight resolution  could  be  amended  on  the 
House  floor  to  give  individual  members  a 
voice  in  the  direction  In  whfch  oversight  is 
heading.  After  the  amendments,  the  over- 
slglit  resolution  would  be  binding  In  the 
same  manno'  as  the  budget  resolution. 

You  said  earner  that  there  isnt  much  po- 
litical sex  appeal  in  the  oversight  process.  So 
why  would  individual  members  be  interest- 
ed in  participating  in  it  if  the  Long  biU 
became  law? 

If  we  create  a  procedural  superstructure, 
similar  to  the  budget  process,  we  make  over- 
sight more  visible  to  the  public.  This  gives 
meml>era  a  greater  incentive  to  take  an 
active  role  In  it.  At  the  very  least,  a  vote  on 
the  floor  gives  them  something  to  show  the 
folks  badt  home.  At  any  rate,  the  Lorg  bill 
would  at  least  create  an  oversight  proce- 
dure. Then  we  can  build  on  it  with  some 
other  Ideas. 
SuOi  as  .  .  .t 

We  could  have  spending  authorization 
bills  that  last  more  than  one  year,  which 
would  give  us  more  time  to  really  assess  how 
a  program  la  working.  Besides,  we  could  do  a 
better  oversight  Job.  because  we  wouldnt 
have  to  look  at  every  program  each  year.  I 
could  see  a  ten-year  oversight  schedule, 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Congressional 
leadership.  That  way.  either  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  or  the  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  majority  party  could  tell  a  leg- 
islative committee  that  it  has  not  been 
meeting  Its  responsibility  and  doing  an  ade- 
quate oversight  Job  on  the  bills  it  has 
passed. 

These  are  Just  thoughts  and  there  are  an 
infinite  niunber  of  variations  that  could  be 
enacted.  Including  a  two-year  cycle  for  all 
legislation  In  which  the  first  year  would  in- 
volve oversight  and  the  second  a  renewal  of 
the  program. 

How  about  the  problem  of  overlapping 
committee  Jurisdictioru?  Does  this  make  the 
oversight  role  of  Congress  even  more  diffi- 
cult? 

I'm  all  for  rationalizing  the  Jurisdictions 
of  the  committees,  and.  as  you  probably 
know.  I  headed  a  select  committee  on  the 
problem  in  1973-74.  But.  not  surprisingly. 
nobody  wants  to  give  up  power,  no  matter 
how  much  sense  It  might  make.  So  the 
House  adopted  some  of  our  recommenda- 
tlmis,  but  a  good  many  of  the  more  contro- 
versial ones  went  by  the  twards. 

Does  that  mean  that  committee  teorgani- 
eation  is  dead? 

Not  necessarily.  There's  another  select 
committee,  chaired  by  Jerry  Patterson  of 
California,  that's  ciurently  working  on  the 
problem  again.  To  a  considerable  extent 
they're  concentrating  on  the  question  of 
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consoUdating  Judadictton  over  Uie  energy 
problem  into  fewer  committees. 

Besides  consolidating  the  committee  func- 
tions, is  there  anything  else  you'd  Wee  to  see 
that  would  make  Congreu  operate  more  ef- 
fectively? 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  tilings  that  need 
to  be  done  so  tliat  we  make  better  use  of  our 
time.  We  probably  need  special  days  to  leg- 
islate on  the  floor,  special  days  for  eooaoilt- 
tee  meetings  <M>d  days  when  a  member  eould 
concentrate  on  the  problems  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

Where  do  you  see  the  relationship  between 
Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  going?  WiU  any  of  them 
gain  power  or  lose  it? 

That's  what  I  don't  know.  AD  I  Imow  Is 
we've  got  to  dean  up  this  mess  of  siho  does 
what.  Eitber  we  have  greater  simidifteatioo 
and  OK»re  defined  Jurisdictloas  or  our  «(hole 
system  of  representauve  government  is  in 
Jeopardy.  Unless  the  people  of  this  country 
are  better  content  with  government  at  all 
levels,  they  aren't  going  to  put  up  with  it 

What  about  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  states? 

We  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  look  at  gov- 
erameot  at  aH  levds  and  see  if  we  cant 
figure  out  a  more  sensible  (UvistoD  than  the 
one  that  has  evolved  over  200  years.  If  you 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing, you  can  probably  see  300  or  400  Juris- 
dictions of  government.  Now,  we  have  got  to 
sit  doim  very  soon  and  look  at  all  these 
levels  of  government  and  decide  who  does 
what.  Things  were  confused  enough  when 
Congress  dedded  a  few  years  ago  to  pass 
revenue  sharing.  That  only  made  the  whole 
Jurisdictional  problem  even  worse. 

Why  do  you  oppose  revenue  sharing? 

Because  the  whole  process  of  representa- 
tive government  breaks  down  when  one 
level  of  government  raises  money  and  then 
gives  it  to  another  to  do  what  It  wants  with 
it  If  the  Individual  citizen  doesnt  like 
what's  being  done  with  the  money,  be  fliuk 
it  difficult  to  comidain  to  the  two  levels  of 
Bovemraent  that  are  involved. 

If  redefining  dearly  the  responsil>Ulties  of 
all  levels  of  government  is  a  desirable  goal— 
and  1  think  that  it  is— revenue  sharing  was 
precisely  the  wrong  way  to  go.  Governmen- 
tal responsibilities  have  become  too  mixed 
up,  so  we  have  to  stt  down  again  and  rede- 
fine our  Pederal  system.a 


AMENDMENT  BY  MR.  DAVIS  OP 
MICHIGAN  TO  H.R.  4788 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

oruicBaQHM 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATrVBS 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  when  we  were  considering 
the  legislation,  H.R.  4788,  the 
Water  Resources  Develoi»nent  Act.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  was  subsequently  adopted.  Be- 
cause of  time  constraints.  I  did  not  at 
that  time  explain  the  rationale  l>ehind 
the  amendment  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  now  to  explain  it 

The  amendment  affected  a  provision 
of  the  biU  hi  section  124  which  deals 
with  the  extoicted  shipping  season 
program  on  the  CJreat  Lakes.  Its  effect 
was  to  insure  that  two  islands  in  the 
St.  Mary;s  River  were  included  in  a 
study  of  island  tran^Tortation  needs  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Elnglneers.  The  two  islands  were  in- 
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touted  to  be  included  but  were  not 
specified  due  to  an  oversight  during 
the  drafting  of  this  section  which  my 
office  toolc  part  in.  These  islands  are 
specifically  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  l>iU. 

While  the  amendment  may  appear 
to  be  minor,  the  problems  which  it  ad- 
dress are  majw  to  the  people  of  the 
St.  Mary%  area.  My  amendment  in- 
sures that  there  be  no  confusion  over 
this  matter  during  any  conference 
committee  coosideration  of  this 
matter  and  that  these  problems  not  be 
overlooked.9 


WHY  NOT  RENT-A-CARRIER? 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

ornxnou 

m  THE  HO0SK  or  SBPRESKirTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  PINDL£T.  Afr.  Speaker,  the 
Carter  administration  has  finally  ac- 
Imowledged  that  our  Pacific  defense 
system  is  inadequate  to  deal  effective- 
ly with  the  more  recent  expansion  of 
Soviet  naval  power  in  th^  region- 
something  I  myself  contended  long 
ago.  As  part  of  a  oononled  action 
among  U.S.  allies  in  response  to  Soviet 
aggression.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown,  on  his  recent  tour  of  Asia, 
strongly  urged  Japan  to  reassess  and 
increase  its  defense  spending,  that  is 
to  say,  expand  Its  antisubmarine 
forces  and  air  defense  systems.  This  Is 
not  a  novel  idea;  there  have  long  been 
critics  here  in  the  United  States  who 
argued  that  Japan  enjoyed  a  free  ride 
on  defense  matters  t>ecause  it  carries  a 
disproportionately  low  part  of  the  de- 
fense burden.  Just  last  fall,  several 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  recommended,  in  a 
special  rep<xt,  that  if  Japan  were 
gradually  to  assume  a  greater  respon- 
sit>iUty  for  areas  near  Its  home  islands, 
this  would  free  U.S.  forces  to  shift 
more  of  their  attention  to  the  sealanes 
critical  not  only  to  the  dispatch  of 
UA  forces,  but  to  the  very  survival  of 
Japan. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
this  recommendation  by  the  United 
States  will  be  well  reciiJived  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  Peace  Constitution  is 
now  so  widely  accepted  by  the  public 
as  setting  the  legitimate  and  appropri- 
ate framework  for  conducting  national 
af f ain.  that  it  woul^  be  frightfully  dif- 
ficult t<x  the  Japanese  Government  to 
rally  support  for  a  greatly  increased 
defense  ci4>al>Uity.  In  a  1(^8  poll  taken 
by  the  Asahi  Shinbun  newspaper,  57 
percent  of  the  respondents  supported 
maintaining  defense  forces  at  their 
present  level,  while  only  10  percent 
thought  they  should  be  strengthened. 
Thus,  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency 
stresses  the  seriousness  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  the  declining  power  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  reality  remains 
committed  to  a  policy  that  emphasizes 
qualitative  improvements  of  logistics, 
conununications.  and  existing 
weapons. 
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Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  Japan, 
more  so  than  many  of  oar  other  allies, 
has  nwAi  a  high  degree  of  technologi- 
cal expertise  and  economic  strength 
that  its  persistent  refusal  to  augment 
to  a  greater  degree  its  self-defense 
forces  continues  to  frustrate  the 
United  States.  M  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  trytag  to  aoUdif  y  the 
Western  alliance,  we  certainly  do  not 
need  this  additional  note  of  discord  in- 
terjected into  our  bilateral  relations 
with  this  Important  Pacific  ally. 

Former  Undersecretary  of  State 
George  W.  Ball,  in  a  recent  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial,  offered  an  ingen- 
ious solution  to  this  problem.  He  pro- 
posed that  Japan  couM  construct  two 
large  aircraft  carriers,  which  would 
then  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  on  a  lend-lease  basis  of  the  kind 
used  duriiw  Worid  War  IL  Both  carri- 
ers would  remain  under  UJS.  control 
and  command  and  eould  be  returned 
to  Japan  if,  and  only  if,  the  Japanese 
agreed  to  take,  over  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  region.  Thus,  shotild  the 
Peace  Constitution  remain  unrevis^ 
this  would,  of  cotuse.  mean  that  the 
carriers  would  remain  und^  U.S.  com- 
mand indefinitely.  In  Uiis  way'  the 
Japanese  would  be  contributing  more 
of  their  tecredible  flnandal  and  ship- 
building strength,  without  violating 
their  constitutional  prohibitions 
against  offensive  rearmament  and  dis- 
patch of  troops.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Ball 
points  out,  the  Japanese  would  then 
be  assured  that  one  carrier  would  be 
constantly  on  station  for  the  defense 
of  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  surrounding 
area. 

This  extremely  innovative  approach 
to  the  problem  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me  )>ecause  it  could  l>e  incorporated 
so  well  into  my  proposed  sealane  secu- 
rity system.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 234.  Under  my  resoluticHi,  the  na- 
tions of  Australia.  Canada,  Indonesia, 
Japan.  Malaysia.  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines.  Singapore.  South  Korea. 
Thailand,  and  the  United  States  would 
contribute  naval  and  other  resources 
to  this  multinational  system,  closely 
cocH'dinated  by  the  United  States,  "for 
the  purpose  of  providing  lif  esaving  as- 
sistance on  the  high  seas  and  insuring 
safe,  free,  and  secure  passage  for  all 
nations  through  the  sealanes  adjacent 
to  East  and  Southeast  Asia."  Mr.  Ball 
has  advanced  a  very  persuasive  argu- 
ment which  suggests  that  it  is  indeed 
feasible  for  all  of  our  Pacific  allies  to 
pfljticipate  in  some  capacity  in  this 
multinational  sealane  security  system. 
I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Ball's  editorial  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  The  text  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post] 

RERT-A-CAaaiB 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

Alarmed  by  the  Soviet  move  into  Afghani- 
stan, we  are  now  frantlcaUy  rushing  to  fill 
the  power  vacuum  In  Uie  Persian  Oulf  area 
that  we  failed  to  fill  when  the  British  with- 
drew In  UTL  At  that  time  we  recklessly 
turned  over  the  defense  of  the  area  to  the 
shah  with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
stay  out  That  decision  was  made  In  the 
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name  of  tbe  "Nixon  Doctrine."  which  events 
have  now  ahown  to  be  a  danigeroua  fatuity; 
for,  if  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
drama  of  the  year  Just  past,  it  is  that  we 
cannot  secure  the  protecUon  of  a  strategic 
regioo  by  entrusting  Its  defense  to  a  local 
ruler  whom  we  then  overload  with  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  We  do  not  strengthen  that 
ruler's  military  clout  by  indulging  his  pas- 
sion for  elegant  hardware;  we  are  more 
likely  to  Inflate  his  imperial  pretensions  and 
hasten  tbe  demise  of  his  regime. 

Thus  the  clear  lesson  of  our  searing  expe- 
rience in  Iran  is  that  we  ourselves  must  pro- 
vide tbe  defense  of  those  strategic  outposts 
that  are  unquestionably  vital  to  our  inter- 
ests. To  do  that,  we  must  build  up  our 
combat  and  logistic  resources. 

Our  present  stringency  is  dramatically  il- 
lustrated in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  Sev- 
enth Fleet's  two  carriers  have  been  rede- 
ployed to  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  for  the  first 
time  In  many  years  there  has  been  no  carri- 
er patrolling  the  waters  around  Japan  and 
Korea— even  at  a  time  when  the  current  po- 
litical uncertainty  in  Seoul  might  inspire 
the  North  Korean  leader.  Kim  n  Simg.  to 
another  invasion. 

We  are  caught  In  an  awkward  strategic 
conjunction.  If  the  Soviets  continue  their 
aggressive  adventures,  we  must  have  a  capa- 
bility for  quick  remonse  that  requires  some 
pre-po6itlonlng  of  force  in  critical  areas. 
Since  small  countries  are  now  wary  of  grant- 
ing forward  bases,  the  emphasis  is  on  float- 
ing air  flelds  In  the  form  of  carriers.  But 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  for  the  past 
decade  been  expanding  its  naval  reach,  the 
United  States  has  dangerously  curtailed  the 
number  of  ships  and  personnel  at  its  com- 
mand. 

Since  we  now  know  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  local  powers  for  effective  regional  de- 
fense, we  should  try  to  share  more  of  the 
burden  with  our  Industrialized  allies— and 
particularly  with  Japan,  where  the  disparity 
in  relative  defense  efforts  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly exasperating  as  Japanese  indus- 
tries steadily  enUrge  their  share  of  the 
American  market.  Someone  should  tell 
Japan  that  lU  present  happy  situation 
cannot  continue— that,  increasingly,  public 
awareness  of  our  mounting  defense  burden 
will  Inflame  the  already  formidable  agita- 
tion for  protection  against  Japanese  prod- 
ucts. 

Today  the  United  SUtes  spends  8  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  defense: 
Japan  spends  only  1.1  percent  Sensitive  to 
the  tender  memories  of  other  Asian  nations, 
our  government  never  encouraged  Japan  to 
build  a  large  defense  esUblishment.  But 
even  without  expanding  its  own  armed 
forces.  Japan  could  contribute  more  to  the 
common  defense. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Japanese  con- 
struct two  large  carriers.  They  now  have 
excess  merchantshlp  building  capacity, 
wnich  presumably  could  be  expanded  and' 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  carriers,  and 
they  would  benefit  by  obtaining  our  carrier 
technology.  Japan  would,  on  completing  the 
earrtera,  turn  them  over  to  the  United 
States  under  a  lend-lease  agreement  of  the 
kind  uaed  effectively  during  World  War  n, 
when  we  and  our  allies  pooled  our  efforts  to 
resist  a  common  enemy:  Britain  contributed 
Its  soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  the  Nazis: 
the  United  SUtes  provided  the  suppUes  and 
equipment  used  In  the  common  struggle. 
One  victory  was  achieved,  the  lend-lease 
eqtiipment  still  extant  was  either  returned 
to  America  or  acquired  by  Britain  through 
financial  setUement 

Though  tbe  exact  terms  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  Japan  would  have  to  be  negotiat- 
ed. Its  broad  lines  are  easy  to  envisage.  By 
providing  two  carriers.  Japan  could  be  as- 
sured that  one  would  be  constantly  on  sta- 
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tlon  for  the  defense  of  Japan,  Korea  and 
the  neighboring  Pacific  area;  only  with  Jap- 
anese approval  would  It  be  deployed  else- 
where—perhaps to  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
guard  the  tanker  lanes  that  are  Japan's  life- 
line. 

Though  both  carriers  would  remain  under 
United  States  command  and  control,  they 
would  be  returned  to  Japan  whenever  the 
Japanese  declared  the  intention  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  common  defense 
of  the  area  or  both  parties  agreed  that  the 
carriers  were  no  longer  needed. 

I  mention  carriers  only  to  show  how  the 
lend-lease  concept  could  be  utilized  to 
narrow  the  disparity  In  the  defense  burden 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
total  cost  of  two  carriers— roughly  (4  bil- 
lion-would, when  spread  over  three  years, 
increase  the  defense  share  of  Japan's  GNP 
by  merely  0.3  percent.  Though  that,  of 
course,  would  only  modestly  reduce  the  dis- 
parity with  America,  there  could  obviously 
be  other  applications— including,  for  exam- 
ple, support  ships  for  the  carriers— once  the 
principle  of  pooling  resources  was  estab- 
lished. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  use  the  present 
moment  of  shared  anxiety  to  inject  that 
principle  Into  o\ir  relations  with  Japan— and 
we  should  do  it  promptly.  If  the  Japanese 
continue  to  enjoy  their  current  unfair  ad- 
vantage, Americans  will  grow  increasingly 
resentful  as  our  own  defense  burden  in- 
creases and  our  economy  slows  down.  That 
will  not  be  good  for  either  country. 

It  is  time  for  the  Japanese  government  to 
awake  and  respond;  it  has  had  a  free  ride 
too  long.* 


ENERGY  AWARENESS  DAY 

HON.  JON  HINSON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  ROX7SX  OF  REPSSSENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  HINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  National  Jaycees  and 
Mr.  Frank  Hollileld.  manager  of 
WQBC  radio  In  Vlcksbiirg,  Miss.,  and 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Jaycees. 
for  their  national.  State  and  local 
drive  to  make  our  Nation  more  energy 
conscious  and  energy  conservative 
through  "energy  awareness  day"  on 
Sunday.  February  10.  1980.  In  this 
time  of  increased  energy  uncertainty, 
we,  as  a  nation,  need  to  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  conserving  our  energy  In 
order  to  achieve  energy  Independence 
from  foreign  energy  sources. 

The  Jaycees  developed  a  national 
program  to  Increase  the  awareness  of 
Americans  that  each  of  us  has  the 
ability  to  make  a  contribution  to  con- 
servation through  methods  that  are 
within  our  budget  without  changing 
our  life  styles.  Each  of  us  has  the  op- 
portunity to  take  action  by  simple,  ef- 
fective steps  In  a  personal  energy  con- 
servation program. 

The  Jaycees  remind  us  about  conser- 
vation methods  that  are  practical  and 
easy,  and  that  may  save  literally  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  a  year  without  a  great 
deal  of  sacrifice  or  hardship: 

For  Instance,  riding  to  work  In  a  car- 
pool  can  save  from  $70  to  $110  a  year. 

Lower  thermostats  to  65*  at  night 
and  when  no  one  is  at  home,  this  can 
save  at  least  $100  or  more  per  year. 
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Regular  tuneups  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  car  and  can  produce  sav- 
ings of  $25  to  $50. 

Reduce  local  trips  or  learn  to  make 
one  trip  to  do  the  work  of  two  or 
three— by  combining  shopping  trips 
and  visiting;  a  little  planning  can 
mean  another  $10  to  $15  for  the  sav- 
ings accoimt. 

Proper  wheel  allnement  and  tire 
pressure  can  save  money  by  reducing 
tire  friction;  how  much?  About  $25  or 
so. 

Riding  a  bike  for  some  of  those 
short  trips  could  mean  a  savings  of 
$175  to  $200  a  year. 

Don't  let  the  motor  idle  unnecessar- 
ily; turn  It  off.  The  old-fashioned  idea 
of  letting  a  car  warm  up  before  driving 
only  wastes  gas,  time,  and  money. 

While  a  personal  conservation  effort 
may  seem  small,  those  who  save 
money  through  Increased  energy 
awareness  are  the  ones  who  will  help 
pave  the  way  to  win  the  energy  crisis. 
I  join  with  other  members  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi congressional  delegation  In 
thanking  the  National  Jaycees  for 
speaking  up  for  a  powerful  America.* 


LEAKS  IN  THE  FBI-STING  CASE 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  HKW  TORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  called  for  a  congressional  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  Department  of  Justice 
leaks  In  the  FBI-stlng  case.  As  I  said 
then,  political  corruption  deserves  the 
most  vigorous  prosecution.  Constitu- 
tional rights  deserve  equally  vigorous 
protection. 

The  New  York  Times  of  February  7, 
1980.  carries  two  columns,  one  by 
Burke  Marshall.  Yale  law  professor 
and  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  for 
civil  rights  from  1961-65.  and  the 
second  by  New  York  Times  Columnist 
Anthony  Lewis.  Both  articles  high- 
light the  urgent  need  for  an  immedi- 
ate Investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  I  would  thus  like  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Two  Scandals,  Not  Ors 
<By  Burke  MarshaU) 
New  Havzr.— It  should  be  clear  to  every- 
one that  the  so-called  Abscam— for  Arab 
scam— investigation  into  the  alleged  suscep- 
tibility to  bribery  qt  some  prominent  public 
officials  Involves  not  one  but  two  shocking 
scandals. 

One  concerns  officials'  honor;  the  other, 
containing  elements  of  great  Institutional 
dangers  that  must  be  checked,  concerns  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  law-enforcement  es- 
tablishment For  the  causes  of  justice,  fair 
play  and  respect  for  the  process  of  law  have 
not  been  served— Indeed,  have  been  greatly 
damaged— by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation's use  of  the  press  in  the  last  few 
days. 

The  process  of  Federal  criminal  justice  is 
controlled  by  standards  of  constitutional 
law  and  professional  responsibility.  I  had 
supposed— I  had  thought  that  any  lawyer 
charged  with  any  power  over  the  public 
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reputation  of  any  person  protected  by 
United  States  law  would  suppose— that 
charges  of  violatlonB  of  the  Federal  criminal 
code  would  be  made  through  the  eontrolled 
process  of  law.  That  means  that  accusations 
of  criminal  wrongdoing  would  be  made  by  a 
graixi  Jury,  that  they  would  be  made  public 
only  after  the  accused  patties  had  been  for- 
mally charged  and  notified,  and  that  any 
characterizations  of  the  charges  by  prosecu- 
tors would  be  limited  to  summaries  of  the 
formal  documents. 

I  am  shocked  that  these  elementary  rules 
of  fairness  have  been  so  flagrantly  violated 
in  the  Abscam  investigations.  No  one, 
except  one  low-ranking  civil  servant,  has 
been  charged.  No  evidence  has  been  present- 
ed in  any  court  of  law.  Yet  numnoua  public 
officials,  some  with  years  of  public  service 
and  with  records  of  enormous  public  value, 
have  suffered  permanent  damage  to  their 
reputations. 

No  one  who  values  due  process  should  be 
unconcerned  with  these  events.  I  am  equally 
shocked  by  the  indifference  of  the  press. 
the  radio  and  television  networks  to  their 
use  by  the  F.B.I,  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
own  reputation.  There  Is  no  other  explana- 
tion for  the  deliberate,  pervasive  and  uncon- 
trollable spread  of  selective  Information 
about  what  now  dominates  the  news  as  a  na- 
tional scandal  than  that  the  F.B.I,  has  used 
its  access  to  the  press  to  make  its  case 
pubUc. 

If  that  charge  is  unfair  to  the  Bureau,  it 
can  only  be  because  the  premature  leak  of 
these  widespread  accounts  of  alleged  crimes 
by  officials— in  some  cases,  even  before  they 
were  known  to  the  persons  accused — comes 
from  attorneys  charged  with  the  responsl- 
bUity  of  prosecution,  a  violation  of  every 
standard  of  professional  conduct. 

There  Is  a  smell  of  very  dirty  business 
emanating  from  the  whole  investigatioo 
anyway.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  If  our 
representatives  in  Congress,  our  state  or 
local  officials,  our  civil  servants,  willingly 
accept  bribes  for  even  ambiguous  favors, 
they  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and 
impartiality,  but  it  is  grossly  unfair— it  is 
outrageously  unlawful,  unprofessional  and 
unconscionable— for  the  prosecutions  to  be 
commenced  by  leaks  to  the  press,  for  which 
no  legal  response  in  the  form  of  libel  suits  is 
even  constitutionally  possible.  I  wish,  al- 
though I  do  not  really  expect,  that  the  news 
media  would  worry  about  their  role  In  this 
enterprise. 

Attorney  General  Benjamin  R.  Clviletti's 
office  has  now— belatedly— announced  that 
he  has  ordered  an  Investigation  of  the  leaks. 
The  limitationa  placed  on  the  investigation, 
includhig  that  of  granting  in  advance  a  pro- 
tected sanctuary  to  the  Jounalists  to  whom 
the  leaks  were  made,  are  troublesome.  It  is 
especially  disturbing  that  the  announce- 
ment is  not  accompanied  by  an  expression 
of  concern  by  the  F.B.I.  Director.  William 
U.  Webster,  whose  agents  would  seem  to  be 
by  far  the  most  likely  targets  of  a  true 
effort  to  locate  responslbUity  for  the  leaks. 
Long  experience  suggests  that  attempts 
from  the  outside  to  get  any  kind  of  informa- 
tion from  the  F3.I.  on  this  kind  of  matter 
are  apt  to  be  unavailing. 

Accordingly,  the  public,  and  especially  the 
legal  profession,  should  watch  with  great 
care  and  attention  the  Justice  Department's 
efforts  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  and  to 
punish  them. 

Damoers  op  thx  SmiG 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  Feb.  6.— It  is  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sational corruption  stories  we  have  ever 
had— and  one  of  the  most  dangerous.  That 
much  Is  already  clear  about  the  great  F3.I. 
sting  operation.  It  puts  at  risk  not  just  the 
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reputation  of  Coogreaa.  or  of  the  eight 
members  listed  aa  suspects,  but  public  confi- 
dence in  tbe  fairness  and  effacttvenesa  of 
our  system  of  criminal  Justice. 

How  were  the  targets  of  the  investigation 
chosen,  and  what  methods  were  used  to  test 
their  booesty?  Who  leaked  details  of  the  In- 
vestigatioii,  and  wbyf  If  indhrldnalB  named 
in  the  prea  are  Indkited.  can  they  get  a  fair 
trial?  WIU  tbe  Department  of  Justkie.  which 
depends  In  so  many  ways  on  relatlonwhipa 
with  Congress,  carry  this  matter  throu^ 
with  the  neceasaiy  detachment  and.deteimi- 
nation? 

8u^  qneations  are  in  the  air  now,  and 
there  will  be  more.  It  Is  an  exceptional  chal- 
lenge for  Federal  law  enforcement,  and  I 
think  it  will  require  at  least  one  exceptional 
measure  on  the  part  of  Attorney  General 
Clrilettl  lliat  Is  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
spected outside  figure  as  supervising  coun- 
seL 

The  reasons  begin  with  the  explosion  of 
newspaper  and  televiai<m  reports  on  the 
sting  operatkm  last  weekend.  The  American 
CivU  Uberties  Union  c(»ideinned  "Justice  by 
press  release,"  and  many  other  obaervers 
were  concerned  about  the  massive  publicity 
before  any  charges  were  brought.  The  At- 
torney General,  saying  he  was  distressed, 
ordwed  an  investigation  of  who  in  the  F.BJ. 
or  Justlee  Department  had  leaked. 

The  concern  about  the  impact  of  press 
stories  on  the  future  jury  can  be  overdone. 
Even  after  the  publicity  over  Watergate,  a 
Federal  court  in  Washington  was  able  to 
find  jurors  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  affair.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  affirming 
the  convictions  in  the  cover-up  case,  ob- 
served wryly  that  matters  of  fascination 'to 
lawyers  "may  be  leas  fascinating  to  the 
public  generally." 

Far  more  serious  is  the  effect  on  individ- 
uals—politicians or  ordinary  citizens— of 
publicly  listing  them  as  suspects.  That 
brings  to  mind  Joe  McCarthy  saying,  "I 
have  in  my  hand  a  list  .  .  ."  People  may  be 
ruined  although  they  are  never  prosecut- 
ed—although  there  is  no  serious  evidence 
against  them. 

If  F3J.  or  Justice  Department  officials 
orchestrated  leaks  bato  the  chorus  of  week- 
end stories,  that  was  outrageous  conduct. 
But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  that  happened. 
The  investigation  had  been  going  on  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  some  reporters  had 
learned  about  it  months  ago.  It  may  be  that 
the  pressures  grew  with  time,  that  the  Story 
looked  to  be  breaking  and  that  investigators 
and  news  organizations  both  then  hurried 
to  do  their  JotM. 

The  press  was  not  unaware  of  the  ethical 
problems.  Some  editors  worried  atwut  the 
fairness  of  publishing  the  names.  But  so 
many  people  knew  by  then  that  the  story 
could  not  be  withheld. 

The  more  interesting  question  is  why 
some  insiders  decided  to  talk  to  reporters. 
Motives  no  doubt  -varied.  But  one  almost 
certainly  was  a  lack  of  confidence  that  in 
the  end  the  Justice  Department  would  con- 
front large-sdDe  corruption  in  Congress  and 
press  criminal  cases. 

There  is  a  certain  cynicism  In  Wasi}ington 
about  wrongdoing  on  Capitol  HllL  Congress- 
men have  such  personal  power.  Members  of 
the  Judiciary  committees  can  and  do  tele- 
phone Justice  Department  officials:  others 
control  budgets.  So  people  have  their 
doubts  that  Congressional  corruption  will 
really  be  attacked.  And  despite  the  scandals 
of  recent  years,  the  House  and  Senate, 
through  their  ethics  committees,  hardly  do 
an  effective  Job  of  policing  themselves. 

Members  of  Congress— the  large  majority 
of  honnvble  ones— are  aware  of  public  cyni- 
cism about  their  institution  and  want  action 
against  corruption.  But  some  of  them  also 
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resent  the  way  the  Justice  Department  has 
handled  this  affair. 

It  is  not  Juat  the  leaks  that  trouble  some 
Senators  and  Representatlvea.  They  get  the 
impression  from  tbe  stories  that  the  Juatioe 
Department  picked  targets  at  random  from 
among  their  ooUeacnea.  and  then  tempted 
them  into  wroDgdoing.  It  nay  wdl  turn  out 
that  there  were  stBonger  reaaona  for  the 
original  susplrioni  But  feelings  are  certain- 
ly raw  In  Congress  now. 

In  short.  aU  kinds  of  political  uad  legal 
sensitivitiea  are  engaged  In  this  affair.  That 
to  why  I  think  the  wlude  Investigation.  In  aU 
its  diverse  aspeeta,  sbovld  be  managed  by  an 
outside  lawyer  who  would  have  tbe  unques- 
tioned respect  of  Congressional  leaders,  of 
investigators  and  prosecutoia.  of  the  pu'olic. 

Thto  to  not  tbe  occasiun  for  a  special  pros- 
ecutor in  the  usual  sense— where  the  impar- 
tiality or  honor  of  the  Executive  to  in  doubt. 
That  device  should  be  used  rarely.  But  the 
office  of  the  Watergate  Special  Proaecutor 
did  illustrate  how.  tn  a  prickly  situation, 
eminent  counsel  oould  command  confidence 
In  both  hto  toughness  and  hto  falmesa.  At- 
torney General  Civiletti  ahould  keep  thto  tn- 
vestlgatton  within  hto  department,  but  with 
an  outside  figure  as  supervising  counsel.* 


A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  OLYMPIC 
FUNDING 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

ormasoTTu 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OW  BKFBSSCirTATlVCS 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1980 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  the  U.S.  Olympic  de- 
velopment fund  checkoff  of  1980, 
which  wlU  provide  a  new  method  of 
funding  our  Olympic  team. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  will  iHX>vlde  a 
chedtoff  on  the  Federal  income  tax 
forms  similar  to  the  one  that  current- 
ly exists  for  fimdlng  the  Presidential 
election  campaign  fund.  The  $1  check- 
off Will  provide  funding  to  the  UJS. 
Olympte  Committee  to  then  be  distrib- 
uted to  programs  to  aid  our  athletes. 
This  would  not  Jeopardize  the  amateur 
standing  of  the  athletes. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  belonging  to  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  that  does 
not  subsidize  any  part  of  the  amateur 
athletic  programs.  In  light  of  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
249  In  January  which  supports  a  boy- 
cott of  the  stimmer  Olyinplc  games  In 
Moscow,  we  must  show  our  athletes 
that  their  long  years  of  struggle  are  not 
In  vain,  but  In  fact  the  whole  country 
supports  them. 

Although  there  are  many  other  de- 
serving charities  In  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  the  case  of  the  Olympic 
team  is  different  They  are  ambassa- 
dors of  goodwill  and  represent  the  best 
athletes  that  the  United  States  has  to 
offer.  As  this  Is  a  completely  optional 
checkoff,  the  support  for  the  team  will 
not  be  of  the  UJ3.  Government,  whkdi 
is  behind  them  wholeheartedly,  but  of 
the  American  people. 

Additionally,  if  the  United  States 
follows  through  with  a  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  games.  I  fear  that  the  fund- 
raising  efforts  which  normally  peak 
during  this  period  will  be  curtailed. 
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Based  on  the  figures  supplied  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  with  regards 
to  the  Presidential  election  fund 
checkoff,  the  Olympic  committee  can 
expect  to  receive  $28  million  per  year 
If  30  percent  of  those  filing  income 
taxes  see  fit  to  use  the  checkoff.  These 
extra  f\mds  may  be  used  to  develop 
permanent  training  centers  so  that  we 
may  begin  to  develop  our  athletes  at 
an  earlier  age.« 


ATATOLLAH  NADER:  WRONG 
AGAIN? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ornxmois 

IH  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRXSKHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHELl  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Ralph  Nader  launched  an  attack 
aealnst  the  scholastic  aptitude  test 
(SAT).  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews  of 
the  editorial  page  staff  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post— a  newspaper  not  noted 
for  attacks  on  Nader— examined  Aya- 
tollah  Nader's  attadk  on  SAT  and 
found  that  he  has  failed  the  test  of 
credibility  and  cannot  gain  admission 
to  the  company  of  reasonable  men  and 
wcHnen  cm  this  issue. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  SAT 
tests  are  controversiaL  But  the  analy- 
sis of  Nader's  attack  on  SAT  shows 
that  if  a  convincing  case  is  to  be  made 
against  SAT  it  will  have  to  be  made 
with  more  attention  to  facts  and  less 
ideological  seal  dlsgiiised  as  public  in- 
terest advocacy. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
RacoKO.  "A  Measure  of  SAT's"  by  Jes- 
sica Tuchman  Mathews,  the  WashinR- 
ton  Post,  February  7,  1980: 
A  Uxuma  aw  SAT's 
Hie  siinmertaig  ctmtroversy  over  standard- 
ized testtns-^nost  especially  the  ScholasUe 
Aptitude  Test  taken  by  nearly  1.S  million 
college  aspirants  every  year— came  to  a  bofl 
a  few  weeks  ago  with  the  publication  of  a 
lonc-awalted  study  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
Allan  Natm.  The  controveny  could  affect 
not  only  the  futxire  of  8AT  tests,  but  that  of 
all  itandardized  testing,  beginning  In  ele- 
mentary achooL 

Do  the  8AT  tests-one  for  verbal  and  one 
for  mathematical  aptitude— tai  fact  help  col- 
lege admlsitdns  boards  make  intelligent  de- 
daions  about  which  students  are  best  suited 
to  their  college?  Or  do  ttiey  merely  measure 
a  eollectlon  of  more  of  leas  irrelevant  Avnm 
and  ao^^f  acton,  perpetuate  elaaa  biases 
and  prevent  large  numbers  of  ci«>able  stu- 
dents from  getting  a  higher  education,  all  as 
Nader  claims? 

First  it  must  be  said  that  much  of  the  con- 
troveny over  8AT  stems  from  confusion 
over  the  meaning  of  what  it  is  measuring— 
apUtude.  The  SAT  fact  aheet  now  states 
dearly  that  It  is  "a  test  of  developed  ability, 
not  of  Innate  Intelligaioe.''  But  in  the  past 
thia  has  not  beat  made  clear,  and  too  many 
students  have  been  allowed  to  believe  Uiat 
the  aptitude  that  is  being  measured  is  a  nat- 
ural and  immutable,  rather  than  acquired, 
talent 

The  Nader/Nairn  report  calls  SAT  "a 
three-hour  gamble  which  can  determine  a 
life's  pathway."  tanplylng  that  the  resulU 
are  largdy  up  to  Lady  Luck.  The  EducaUon- 
al  Testing  Service,  whkh  creates  and  scores 
the  tests,  datms.  on  tbe  otber  band,  that 
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the  tests  are  a  valid  tool  for  predicting  how 
weU  a  student  will  perform  In  college,  as 
measured  by  the  treahman'year  gride-iwint 
average.  Nader  calls  this  claim  "false  and 
unsubstantiated."  Who  is  right. 

The  answer  Is  that  SAT  scores  do  help 
predict  college  performance.  The  extent  to 
which  they  do  is  documented  by  the  very 
evidence  presented  in  the  Nader-Nairn 
report,  but  concealed  tai  the  text.  What  the 
text  says  la  that  "taduslon  of  SAT  scores  in 
the  prediction  process  improves  the  predic- 
tion of  college  grades  by  an  average  of  only 
S  percent  or  less."  The  truth— of  whkdi  the 
report's  authon  are  well  aware— is  that  SAT 
scores  raise  the  accuracy  of  predictl<n  by 
five  percentage  points,  but  haptowt  the  ac- 
curacy of  prediction  by  20  percent.  Specifi- 
cally, high  school  grades  alone  provide  an 
accuracy  of  prediction  of  38  percent;  grades 
and  scores  together  raise  the  accuracy  to  30 
percent— «  30  percent  Improvement.  This 
type  of  use  of  complicated  sUtistlcs  is  ram- 
pant throughout  the  report 

Having  attempted  to  twintmtw.  the  valid 
contribution  SAT  scores  can  make  to  admis- 
sions dedstons.  tbe  Nader-Nartn  study  exag- 
gerates the  role  they  do  play.  It  argues  that 
because  of  SAT  scores  alone,  promising  stu- 
dents, esprrially  minority  students,  are  fre- 
quently barred  from  getting  a  higher  educa- 
tion. A  great  deal  Is  also  made  of  the  use  ol 
minlmimi  cutoff  scores,  of  how  "a  single 
potait  can  be  the  difference  between  accept- 
ance and  rejection."  However,  a  1970  nation- 
wide survey  of  1.000  colleges  and  unlverd- 
Ues  reveals  that  fewer  than  3  percent  of  col- 
leges and  universities  consider  the  SAT 
score  to  be  "the  most  important  factor"  In 
an  admissions  decision.  Oni.v  4  percent  of 
open-door  eolleges  use  a  mtnimnm  cutoff 
score  at  aU  and.  when  they  do.  the  cutoffs 
are  set  extranely  low  and  often  waived  for 
older  students,  veterans,  minorities  and 
othen  deserving  of  special  consideration. 

Potentially,  the  moist  unsettling  ri»»m  of 
the  Nader-Naiin  report  Is,  "Although  test 
scores  do  not  correlate  weU  with  future  per- 
formance, they  are  systematically  related  to 
the  family  income  of  the  test-taker."  Tlils 
dalm  also  misrepresents  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  study  that  actually  shows  that 
test  scores  correlate  with  both  future  per- 
fOTmance  (freshman  grades)  and  family 
lnc(»ne  and  to  about  the  same  degree.  A 
table  showing  the  relationship  between  stu- 
dents' average  scores  and  their  parents' 
mean  income  in  1973-74  is  prominently  fea- 
tured in  the  report  On  first  glance  It  is 
frightening,  for  it  seems  to  show  that  all 
one  would  have  to  do  to  determine  an  indi- 
vidual student's  potential  for  college  work 
would  be  to  discover  his  parents'  taicome. 

However,  if  the  careful  reader  makes  his 
way  to  page  303,  he  wOl  find  discreetly 
buried  in  the  text  that  the  connection  Is  far 
from  what  the  table  implies,  and  that  the 
sUUsUcal  correlation  between  score  and 
income  Is  lust  about  the  same  as  the  cor- 
relation between  score  and  college  grade- 
point  average  (.4  as  compared  with  .37). 
Nevertheless,  the  report  condudea  that  if 
the  tests  are  valid,  "then  merit  in  the 
United  States  is  distributed  according  to  pa- 
rental Income."  (No  one.  of  course,  has  ever 
claimed  that  SAT  scores  measure  "merit") 

What  is  the  potait  of  these  attacks  on 
standardized  tests?  Abandoning  them  could 
only  force  eoDeges  to  place  heavier  reliance 
on  measures  that  are  more  subject  to  social 
and  racial  bias,  such  as  the  use  of  "feeder 
schools" -that  the  admissions  boards  knows 
well  (generally  private  schooU  or  public 
schools  in  wealthy  communities),  the  per- 
sonal Interview  or  the  old  boy/old  girl 
alumni  network.  Nader's  personal  bias  is  evi- 
dent he  would  like  to  see  more  reliance  on 
"extracurricular  adUvies  and  community 
organizing." 
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The  real  target  seems  to  be  not  so  much 
the  tests  themselves  as  the  system  of  which 
they  are  a  minor  part:  "Social  class  Is 
viewed  as  a  sad  fact  of  life,  but  not  as  an 
issue,"  says  Nairn.  "The  controversy  over 
testing  makes  class  an  issue."  Where  has  he 
been?  IMd  he  miss  the  War  on  Poverty  alto- 
gether? Somehow,  it  has  come  as  a  surprise 
to  Nader  and  Nairn  that  being  poor  means 
being  disadvantaged  in  more  ways  than 
having  a  low  income. 

The  aptitude  that  can  be  measured  after 
13  or  13  yean  of  schooling  is  not  the  n&Uve 
Intelligence  a  student  inherits  In  his  genes. 
It  Is  the  product  of  17  yean  of  continual  in- 
teraction between  those  capadties  and  the 
student's  environment— including  every- 
thing from  prenatal  nutrition,  to  conditions 
tai  the  home,  to  the  quality  of  the  school  he 
attenda.  If  the  SATS  are  sending  bad  news, 
it  is  ss  much  about  the  system  that  deter- 
mines that  total  environment  as  it  is  about 
the  individual  student  The  news  is  bad— it 
does  not  show  the  progress  that  was  hoped 
for.  But  that  is  all  the  more  reason  to  keep 
hearing  it.« 


UNIT  n  OP  THREE  MILE  ISLAND 

HON.  ALLEN  L  ERTEL 

OP  ramisYLVAifu 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  yet  another  mishap  oc- 
ciured  at  unit  II  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  nuclear  powerplant  yesterday. 
It  appears  that  a  pump  leaked  in  the 
makeup  system  for  nearly  2  hours 
spilling  about  1.000  gallons  of  radioac- 
tive water  in  the  auxiliary  building. 
While  this  water  was  contained  in  the 
building,  it  appears  that  some  radioac- 
tive gas.  probably  Krypton-85.  was  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere. 

While  reports  hidicate  that  this  re- 
lease of  gas  does  not  represent  any 
health  hazard,  that  the  water  is  sealed 
in  the  auxiliary  building,  and  that  the 
leaking  valve  has  been  bypassed,  the 
continuing  problems  at  the  plant 
persist 

I  am  thankful  that  there  were  no 
immediate  injuries  resulting  from  this 
Incident;  however,  we  must  not  forget 
the  psychological  impact  of  the  acci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island  last  March, 
and  the  subsequent  problems,  nor  the 
tact  that  serious  questions  remain  {X)n- 
cemlng  the  possible  long-term  health 
hazards  of  exposure  to  low  levels  of  ra- 
dioactive materials. 

The  damage  to  the  reactor,  the 
cleanup  problems,  and  the  continuing 
incidents— not  to  mention  the  psycho- 
logical impact— are  aU  clear  signs  that 
unit  n  continues  to  have  serious  prob- 
lems and  we  should  seriously  consider 
closing  it  forever.* 


VAT— NOT  THE  SOLUTION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GSORGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.     McDonald.     Mr.    Speaker, 
much  is  being  said  these  days  about  a 
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new  found  solution  to  the  complicated 
and  oppressive  income  tax.  the  value 
added  tax.  It  would  appear  upon  ex- 
amination, however,  that  the  enthusi- 
asm is  inappropriate. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  value-added 
tax  proposal  will  shift  the  emphasis  in 
tax  coUection  and  make  a  burdenscone 
situation  more  equitable.  This  Ignores 
the  overall  fact  that  too  much  tax  is 
simply  too  much  tax.  no  matter  where 
the  tax  is  assessed,  be  It  income  or  pro- 
duction. The  end  result  remains  the 
same— repression.  It  is  ihy  hope  my 
colleagues  will  not  fall  for  yet  another 
complicated  shell  game  and  wUl  get 
down  to  the  only  solution  which 
exists,  balancing  our  Federal  budget  at 
a  much  reduced  total  figure. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 22-23.  1979.  explaining  the 
woes  Europe  has  felt  under  the  VAT.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Pox  OH  VAT 
(By  Alex  O.  Madsen) 

We  have  learned  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  taxwriting  committees 
have  proposed  that  Congress  enact  a  value 
added  t&x  for  the  United  States  (IHT,  Sept 
13). 

Pew  people  in  the  United  States  know 
how  the  VAT  works  but  have  been  told  that 
it  Is  widely  used  in  Europe.  That  is  odtrect 
and  most  Europeans  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
it.  The  administration  costs  are  astnmoml- 
cal  as  the  VAT  hss  to  be  compQed.  collected 
and  verified  like  any  other  tax.  That  takes 
additional  peraonnd  and  equipment  all  of 
which  cost  money.  More  money) 

The  VAT  Is  added  to  the  already  high 
prices  of  products,  services  and  repaln  and 
what-nots.  Take  the  price  of  a  small  meal  in 
Scandinavia  for  Instance.  Tbe  bill  Is  $10.  To 
that  is  added  a  17  percent  VAT  tax  (depend- 
ing on  the  country)  and  a  15  percent  service 
charge.  That  brings  tbe  cost  of  the  meal  up 
to  $13.20  if  my  calculations  are  correct 

Tou  bring  your  automobile  In  for  repaln 
in  Belgium  and  they  slap  a  35  percent  VAT 
on  to  your  bilL  One  quarter  of  the  cost  How 
about  the  small  shopkeeper  or  business- 
man? He  or  she  spends  an  hour  or  more 
each  day  trying  to  figure  out  hoW  much  he 
or  she  pays  the  government  and  bow  much 
goes  Into  their  own  peseta.  If  be  or  she  is 
bad  with  figures,  a  tax  expert  Is  called  in 
and  that  too  costs  money.  (I  have  heard  of 
people  saying  to  hell  with  this  noise  and 
selling  out). 

The  value  added  tax  is  an  Illusion  origi- 
nating in  France  or  so  I  have  been  told.  How 
are  things  in  France  these  days? 

I  have  been  living  tai  Europe  for  30  yean 
and  have  been  paying  VAT  since  this  bird- 
brained  tax  was  introduced.  As  I  see  it  it 
tias  not  cured  any  economic  Illness  any- 
where. On  the  contrary,  it  helps  Increasing 
the  cost  of  products  and  services  to  tbe  con- 
sumer who  In  turn  will  ask  for  a  higher 
salary  to  pay  for  this  tax.  What  happens 
then  we  all  know,  prices  will  go  up  and 
people  will  ask  for  yet  another  salary  in- 
crease. Talk  about  Inflationl 

As  for  the  added  tax  shifting  the  burden 
of  the  federal  tax  system  away  from  income 
and  placing  it  on  consumption,  try  telling 
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this  to  our  friends  over  here  and  they  will 
laugh  themselves  silly.* 


HANDGUN  CRIME  CONTROL 


HON.  GERRY  E.STUDDS 

or  lUSSACBOSRXS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OT  BXPSESEHTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Fdtruary  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  8TUDD8.  BCr.  Bpetker,  the 
United  States  has  the  weakest  nation- 
al handgun  control  law  in  the  worl(L 
Not  surprising,  we  also  have  the 
hliibest  rate  of  handgim  crime  and  vio- 
lence. In  1978  alone,  there  were  nearly 
10,000  handgun  murden  and  over 
250,000  other  shootingi,  aasanlts,  rob- 
beries, and  rapes.  One  in  every  four  of 
our  fellow  Americana  can  expect  to  be 
victimised  In  his  or  her  lifetime. 

Figures  such  as  these  help  to  Olua- 
trate  the  urgent  need  to  ocmtnd  those 
chei^  easily  concealed.  lumaporting 
weapons  most  frequently  used  in  the 
commissi(»i  of  violent  crimes— the  so- 
called  Saturday  night  qyedala.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  oospoosor  of  a  measure 
drafted  specifically  to  ban  the  traffic 
in  these  guns.  Insure  swift  and  sure 
punishment  for  those  who  misuse 
handguns,  and  oioourage  States  to 
pass  "llcense-to-canry"  laws. 

It  Is  this  last  provlBion  of  the  bDl  to 
which  I  would  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  today.  My  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  enacted 
such  a  law,  one  requiring  posons  car- 
rying handguns  outside  their  home  or 
place  of  business  to  have  a  license  to 
do  sa  Carrying  a  handgun  without  a 
license  is  punished  by  a  mandatory  Jail 
sentence. 

The  article  which  follows,  taken 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
December  4. 1979,  discusses  the  impact 
which  the  license-to-carry— or  BaiHey- 
FOx— law  has  had  in  the  State  thus 
far. 

As  you  read  this  article,  I  might  also 
caU  your  attention  to  data  ^mpiled 
by  Handgun  Control.  Inc.  of  media-re- 
ported handgun  murders  ecroes  the 
Natldn.  Of  the  7.706  such  murders  na- 
tionwide in  1979.  only  44  were  commit- 
ted in  Mwwsarhusetta.  States  of  similar 
peculation  suffered  135  to  281  hand- 
gun murders  last  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  m  acting 
promptly  and  responsibly  to  outlaw 
these  weapons  of  violent  crime. 

Thk  State  Guh  Law  Kxnmnr  Ukcis  All  To 

Corr 

(By  Donald  C  McKay,  Jr.) 

Senator  Kennedy  has  proposed  federal 
legislation  encouraging  all  other  states  to 
adopt  gim  laws  modeled  on  the  one  in  bis 
home  state  of  Maandiusetts.  What  Is  this 
law  and  how  effective  hss  It  been? 

Known  as  the  Bartley-Foxlaw.  the  Massa- 
chusetts statute  mandates  a  one-year  prison 
term  for  anyone  ooovleted  of  carrying  a  gun 
without  a  license  outside  bis  hooM  or  place 
of  busbMss.  Because  tbe  private  possession 
of  guns  Is  not  restricted,  tbe  law  enjoys  the 
support  of  tbe  gun  lobby  and  aportonen's 
organisatloos.  Tbe  gun  lobby  bas  successful- 
ly thwarted  leglslatioo  to  restrict  or  prohib- 
it such  possession  at  both  tbe  state  and  fed- 
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eral  levd.  despite  poOs  showing  overwhelm- 
ing public  support  for  strong  gun-control 
measures.  In  Iffawarhusetts  itself  a  ban  on 
the  sale  or  orivate  possession  of  h»~*giiw 
was  defeated  by  a  3-1  margin  in  a  1976 
referendum. 

Nonetheless,  since  the  BarUey-Fox  law 
took  effect  in  April.  1975,  gun-related  crimes 
nave  dedlnea  suostantiauy  more  In  Ifawa 
chusetts  than  In  tbe  nation  as  a  wbole.  Toe 
exami^  between  1974  and  197*.  gun  bonl- 
ddes  tai  Boston  dropped  4$  pcfeent  eom- 
pared  to  11.1  pereent  for  other  etties  of  simi- 
lar size,  according  to  a  federally  funded 
Nmtheastem  Univenny  study.  Anned  (gam 
robberies  In  Boston  dedtaied  by  U  J  pereent 
as  igfltr**  no  ^f^**^  at  aU  in  atmUar^iaed 
dtles  tai  the  North  central  States, 

MiMS<  liiiBi  III  gnn-rdated  aimed  robber- 
ies dedtaied  SS.1  pereent 
ly.  gUD-rdated  aimed 
IL7  percent;  tai  tbe  other  five  New  bgtend 
states  they  actually  tawreased  U  pereent 
Tbe  overall  Mswarhnsens  rate  for  gnn  as- 
saults dedtaied  19  percent  from  1974  to  1976. 
w  against  a  i  percent  decline  for  the  nation 
asawtude. 

It  was  such  statistks  that  led  Senator 
Kennedy  to  taidude  ki  bis  Handgun  Oontral 
Bill  of  1979  a  provWon  enoouiagtaig  all 
states  to  adopt  laws  atanllar  to  Baitley-Fox. 

Retired  Judge  J.  Jotan  Fox.  who  eo«iith- 
ored  the  Uw  with  fCmer  Speaker  David 
Baitley  of  tbe  Msssai  liiisntti  House  of  Rep- 
iMeutatlTts.  eontends  tbat  tbe  secret  of  the 
law's  success  In  preventing  gun-rdated 
crimes  can  be  laid  to  three  factors: 

Widespread  Imowledge  of  tbe  law. 

^leedy  trials  required  by  tbe  law. 

The  oertaincy  of  punishment  under  the 
laWs  mandatory  sentence  if  one  Is  caught 
carrying  a  gun  Illegally. 

TIdeUty  to  the  law  Is  not  a  matter  of  al- 
tonative  cbotcea."  Judge  Fox 
adding  that  without  the  mandatory 
tenoe  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  poniah- 
mmt 

OppcHients  of  mandatory  sentences  eon- 
tend  tbat  Judges  should  be  allowed  some 
discretion  In  «™p««*"g  a  sentence  and  tbat 
Judges  and  Juries  may  be  rductant  to  eon- 
vict  under  Maniey-Pox  when  they  Icnow 
that  the  defendant  will  have  to  serve  a  year 
in  prison. 

One  district  attorney  claimed  to  enow  of 
at  least  10  people  airested  for  tbe  Illegal 
possession  of  handguns  who  liad  not  been 
found  guilty,  because  obvious  criminal 
taitent  was  lacking.  Middlesex  district  attor- 
ney Jolm  Droney  commented  that  If  a 
person  does  not  have  a  criminal  record  and 
bas  any  sort  of  excuse  for  canying  a  gun.  be 
probably  win  be  exempted  by  tbe  courts.  He 
added  that  he  knew  of  some  criminals  who 
do  not  carry  guns  because  of  the  law  and 
concluded:  "I  think  everyone  who  has  gone 
to  JaQ  has  gone  because  there  was  no  ques- 
tion they  bad  a  gun  and  knew  tbe  Uw." 

Some  900  milllan  guns.  incJuding  00  mfl- 
lion  to  80  mlllian  bandguns.  are  euirently  tai 
circulation  In  this  country,  according  to  FBI 
figures.  This  works  out  to  Just  under  a  gun 
for  every  one  of  America's  roughly 
990.000,000  people.  VIHth  crime  agafai  on  tbe 
upswing,  effective  laws  to  deter  the  use  of 
guns  are  more  badly  needed  than  ever. 

Nearly  half  the  90.000  murders  In  America 
tai  1978  were  committed  with  pistols.  Untfl 
tbe  powerful  oppodtion  of  tbe  gun  lobby  to 
stnmg  federal  gun-control  measures  Is  ovo^ 
ridden,  state  laws  like  BarUey-Pox  may  be 
the  best  weapons  available  against  gun-re- 
lated crime.9 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
"REPUSENIKS" 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CAUTOwmiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATnTS 

Tuesday.  February  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  constituents  and  I  are  vi- 
tally concerned  about  Soviet  Immigra- 
tion policy,  particularly  as  it  affects 
Soviet  Jews.  The  persecution  these 
people  are  subjected  to  is  a  constant 
news  topic  in  the  world  press. 

The  United  Synagogue  Youth  from 
Temple  Beth  Emet  in  Anaheim.  Calif., 
have  written  to  me  about  the  constant 
human  rights  violations  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  like  to  share  their  re- 
marks with  you  and  my  colleagues. 

We  are  a  Jewish  Youth  Group.  U^.Y. 
(United  SyiugoKue  Youth)  from  Temple 
Beth  Emet.  in  Anaheim,  and  we  are  very 
concerned  about  our  fellow  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  l7nlon. 

We  recocnize  the  righta  of  aU  people  to 
worship  and  practice  their  religion. 

We  would  like  to  malie  you  aware  of  the 
problems  in  the  Soviet  Union:  Many  Rus- 
sian Jews  apply  for  exit  visas  to  either 
America.  Israel,  or  other  countries  where 
they  can  be  free  to  practice  their  religion 
without  fear  of  persecution.  But  most  of 
these  Jews  are  refused  permiBion  from  the 
government  to  leave.  Often,  the  government 
gives  unjustified  reasons. 

Just  as  President  Carter  has  committed 
himself  to  Human  Rights,  we  would  like  a 
similiar  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

We  ask  your  support  for  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Russia,  who  become  "refuseniks" 
when  not  allowed  to  emmigrate  freely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  Congress  keeps  the  human  rights 
violations  of  the  Soviets  in  mind  when 
voting  on  legislation  that  affects  the 
Soviet  Union.* 


REGISTER  ALL  THOSE  AGED  18 
TO  26 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP  RKW  TOHK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Tuesday.  February  12.  1980 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  supported  the  President 
when  he  called  for  the  resumption  of 
registration  for  draft  age  Americans,  I 
cannot  support  the  manner  in  which 
the  President  has  proposed  to  imple- 
ment this  registration. 

Specifically.  I  object  to  the  provision 
that  only  19-  and  20-year-old  men  and 
women  would  be  required  to  register.  I 
find  this  categorization  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory, and  I  have  notified  the 
President  of  my  opposition.  Moreover, 
I  Intend  to  pursue  every  legislative 
avenue  available  to  me  to  see  that  all 
those  within  the  customary  and  tradi- 
tional draft  ages,  those  18  to  26.  are 
subject  to  the  draft  on  equal  groun<k. 
When  legislation  seeking  reinstate- 
ment of  registration  Is  proposed.  I 
shall  object  unless  the  pool  of  draft 
ellgibles  is  enlarged  as  I  have  stated. 
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Accordingly.  I  was  pleased  to  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  10 
an  editorial  raising  questions  about 
the  President's  plan.  Surely.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  we  are  to  require  registra- 
tion of  our  young.  It  ought  to  l)e  on 
the  basis  of  reasonable  equality  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

I  submit  the  following  New  Yortc 
Times  editorial  at  this  point: 

Who  Should  Rcgistek.  aro  What 
At  the  moment,  we  see  only  one  powerful 
-  reason  to  ask  young  Americans  to  register 
for  an  eventual  miUt&ry  draft:  to  demon- 
strate that  the  public,  and  especially  the 
generation  that  grew,  up  with  Vietnam,  is 
once  more  ready  to  contemplate  conscrip- 
tion for  military  action  abroad. 

If  that  is  President  Carter's  puri>ose.  the 
idea  deserves  support  If  the  public  Is  to  be 
broadly  involved  in  foreign  policy  and  any 
eventual  draft  is  to  be  advertised  as  fair,  it 
was  essential  to  Insist,  as  he  has.  on  the  reg- 
istration of  women  as  well  as  men. 

But  if  a  show  of  public  awakening  is 
wanted.  Mr.  Carter  should  not  be  trimming 
by  confining  the  registration  to  20-.  19-  and. 
eventually,  18-year-olds.  Nor  should  he  be 
willing,  as  some  say  he  Is.  to  start  with  men 
and  let  the  issue  of  women  linger  in  debate. 
Too  many  legislators  want  a  tough  foreign 
policy  without  inconvenience  to  voters.  Too 
many.  also,  want  to  exploit  pubUc  anxiety 
about  events  abroad  without  addressing  the 
disgraceful  ineguitles  that  plagued  the  mili- 
tary draft  tat  30  years. 

The  Pentagon's  manpower  problems, 
though  real,  do  not  alone  justify  a  registra- 
tion program.  The  Army  Is  losing  too  many 
valuable  soldiers  in  mid-career,  but  the  pro- 
posed registration  system  will  not  correct 
that  Thfe  Reserves  «re  dangerously  under- 
staffed, but  registration  will  not  stimulate 
new  enlistments.  The  Selective  Service 
System  is  In  mothballs,  but  there  are  other, 
maybe  even  better  ways  to  draw  up  lists  of 
draft-age  youngsters.  A  sudden  big  war 
would  catch  the  country  unprepared  to  call 
up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians,  but 
registration  would  hasten  such  mobilization 
by  only  a  few  days;  the  real  obstacle  is  the 
time  the  Army  would  need  to  train  them. 

The  fact  is  that  for  the  time  being.  Uncle 
Sam  does  not  need  YOU!  Even  in  an  emer- 
gency, he  would't  know  what  to  do  with 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  youths 
between  18  and  28.  But  the  country  should 
want  registration  postcards— and  from  virtu- 
ally every  family— to  signify  support  for  the 
idea  of  service  and  sacrifice  in  defense  of 
national  interests.  Severely  limiting  the  age 
bracket  enfeebles  the  gesture.  Omitting 
women  would  further  diminish  It,  and  leave 
It  vulnerable  to  constitutional  challeng^. 

Even  the  broadest  registration  would 
mark  only  the  start  of  preparation  for  a  fair 
draft  The  reconciliation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans with  the  idea  of  national  service  will 
not  be  complete  until  their  elders,  too. 
devote  themselves  to  patriotic  purposes. 
And  it  will  require  evidence  that  all  young 
people  would  be  required  to  serve  the  coun- 
try in  some  way.  without  the  massive  eva- 
sions otfidally  sanctioned  in  the  SO'a  and 
60's. 

The  pool  of  youth  has  long  been  too  large 
for  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces.  Pour  mil- 
lion men  and  women  turn  18  every  year 
now,  the  services  eqiploy  only  two  million  of 
aU  ages,  including  150.000  women.  Any  draft 
of  just  a  handful  to  fm  gaps  in  the  ranks 
would  soon  prove  corrupting:  it  would  revive 
inequity  and  cynicism,  again  spurring  many 
of  the  youmg  to  deny  any  obligation  to 
serve. 

Prealdent  Carter  is  right  to  fear  that 
Americans  are  perceived  abroad  as  flabby. 
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unwilling  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  poli- 
cies. The  registration  of  draf  table  youth  can 
help  to  challenge  that  impression.  But  it 
will  only  define  the  deeper  problems:  who 
should  serve,  and  when  and  how?  Those  dif- 
ficult questions  should  not  be  evaded  by 
eliminating  moat  young  Americans  from  ttie 
very  first  talk  of  duty.* 


CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY  ACT 
GAINS  NEW  ENDORSEMENT 

HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  Congressman  Barber 
CoNABLE  and  I  Introduced  H.R.  4646 
last  summer,  numerous  organizations 
representing  small  business  and  major 
corporations,  rural  and  agricultural  In- 
terests, and' virtually  every  segment  of 
American  Industry  have  written  ex- 
pressing theh-  support  for  this  Impor- 
tant legislation. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  advise  the  276 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  4646  and  my  other 
colleagues  In  the  House  that  another 
major  trade  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Meat  Institute,  has  added  Its  own 
endorsement  to  those  of  other  groups 
supporting  passage  of  the  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act. 

The  American  Meat  Institute,  repre- 
senting 300  members  of  the  meat 
packfaig  industry  doing  business  in 
each  of  our  50  States,  recognize  the 
Importance  our  legislation  will  have  In 
improving  capital  formation  and  In- 
creasing our  Nation's  sagging  rate  of 
business  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
at  this  pohit  in  my  remarks  the  letter 
of  endorsement  of  H.R.  4646  that  I 
have  received  from  the  American  Meat 
Institute: 

AicERicAif  Meat  Instititte, 

January  30, 1989. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WashinfftoTi,  D.C. 

Deak  CoifGREssMAM  JoNEs:  I  am  pleased  U) 
inform  you  that  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute's Board  of  Directors  recently  endoiaed 
enactment  of  ILR.  4848,  the  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act  of  1979.  As  the  national  trtde 
association  for  the  meat  packing  Industry, 
we  represent  approximately  300  members 
doing  business  in  all  fifty  states.  We  com- 
mend the  leadership  you've  provided  in  de- 
veloping and  sponsoring  this  landmark  legis- 
lation. 

The  meat  industry  has  traditionally  oper< 
ated  on  an  extremely  narrow  profit  margin 
(less  than  It  on  the  sales  dollar).  Increasfaig' 
ly.  it  is  beooming  a  more  capital  intensive  in- 
dustry.  Without  further  incentives  to  mod- 
ernize through  acquisition  of  more  efficieni 
and  productive  machinery,  it  will  be  Increa* 
ingly  difficult  for  packers  and  processors  tc 
operate  profitably. 

Accordingly,  we  are  delighted  with  youi 
sponsorship  of  H.R.  4646  and  believe  ll 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  our  industry 
Not  only  would  its  enactment  encourage  re 
placement  of  outdated  facilities  and  equip 
ment  but  It  would  greatly  simplify  admlnis 
tration  of  the  depreciation  tax  laws  for  ai 
Industry  already  overburdened  with  govern 
ment  paperwork.  We  pledge  our  support  foi 
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your  efforts  to  enact  this  legislation  and  will 
work  with  you  and  your  colleaguea  In  what- 
ever way  you  think  would  be  most  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Mahlt  Molpos, 

Presidenf 


ACTION  NEEDED  TO  PROTECT 
FARM  INCOlifES 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OPMISSOXTU 
IN  THE  HOOSI  or  REPRESENtATITSS 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  January  4.  President  Carter 
announced  certain  political  and  eco- 
nomic action  to  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  response  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan.  As  we  all 
know,  part  of  that  response  was  to 
limit  UJ3.  exiwrts  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  8  million  metric  tons 
as  provided  in  the  Joint  agreemmt  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  effect 
was  to  reduce  UJS.  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  17  million  metric  tons 
in  1980. 

Following  the  January  4  announce- 
ment, the  administration  announced  a 
series  of  actions  dedgned  to  insure 
that  farmers  would  not  bear  the  full 
burden  of  the  suspension  of  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
these  measures  were  not  enough  to 
prevent  a  decline  in  grain  prices  when 
the  markets  reopened  on  January  9, 
they  did  help  mitigate  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  suspension.  As  a  result, 
prices  have  recovered  more  quickly 
than  some  expected  and  have  general- 
ly returned  to  January  4  levels. 

While  we  are  all  pleased  with  the 
short-term  recovery  of  the  grain  mar- 
kets. Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget 
that  further  action  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  farmers  will  be  fully  pro- 
tected from  any  adverse  consequences 
of  the  grain  embargo.  We  must  be  ctm- 
cemed  about  the  effect  of  the  emlMu*- 
go  in  the  longer  term,  particularly 
after  the  1980  harvest  and  in  coining 
years.  Farmers  are  already  facing 
tight  credit,  and  record  high  interest 
rates  and  costs  of  production  in  1980. 
Congress,  therefore,  must  take  action 
to  strengthen  the  farm  economy  in 
coming  months  and  to  vaake  sure  the 
embargo  does  not  alter  the  fundamen- 
tal, market-oriented  character  of 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  further 
action  in  some  key  areas  in  order  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  the  grain  em- 
bargo on  America's  farmers.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  these  areas  and 
some  of  the  measures  which  should  be 
considered: 

First.  Exports.— Agricultural  exports 
have  been  the  strongest  sector  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  recent  years,  and  it 
must  be  kept  strong  despite  t^e  grain 
embargo.  Since  we  cannot  rely  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  future,  we  must 
move  aggressively  to  develop  new  mar- 
kets to  replace  this  lost  donand.  One 
area  where  we  can  make  vast  improve- 
ment is  export  credit. 
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For  too  long,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  has  failed  to  real- 
ize its  promise  as  an  export  financing 
mechanism  because  of  administrative 
practices  which  impose  an  annual  line 
of  credit  tor  all  countries  without 
regard  to  mariLet  condition,  export 
demand  or  oVbat  economic  factors. 
This  rigidity  has  caused  us  to  lose 
sales  and  miss  new  maitet  opportuni- 
ties for  our  farm  products.  FM-  this 
reason.  I  introduced  H.R.  6370.  a  bill 
which  would  place  the  CCC  export  fi- 
nancing mechanism  c«  a  revoMnc 
f imd  basis.  It  would  allow  financing 
needs  to  be  aooommodated  on  flexflde, 
case-by-case  basis,  and  would,  in  a 
period  of  Just  over  2  years,  be  totally 
self-finandng. 

In  addition  to  improving  our  credit 
mechanisms,  we  need  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Act  of  1978  (PubUc  Law 
95-501).  One  method  to  do  this  is  to 
establish  more  of  the  ovnseas  trade 
offices  authorized  by  that  act  I  en- 
couraged Secretary  Ben^and  to  take 
such  action  at  a  recent  Agriculture 
Committee  bearing. 

Farm  exports  are  vital  to  our  farm- 
ers, and  to  the  whole  economy.  Im- 
proving ftnawHwg  mcchanisms  for 
farm  expwts  and  establishing  more 
overseas  trade  offloes  can  develop  new 
maricets  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  can  strengthen 
our  domestic  eccmcxny  by  providing 
new  jobs  and  by  reducing  inflation  and 
our  trade  deficit. 

Second.  Embargo  protection.— The 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  con- 
tained a  provision  designed  to  give 
farmers  income  protection  in  the 
event  of  an  embargo  by  establishing 
the  loan  rate  at  90  percent  of  parity  in 
such  event.  However,  this  provision 
was  weakened  during  the  bill's  png' 
ress  through  Congress  and  is  not  effec- 
tive in  protecting  fanner's  incomes.  It 
is  only  applicable  if  the  embargo  is 
tfUled  for  reasons  of  short  supply.  For 
this  reason.  I  introduced  HJL  6467.  a 
biU  which  would  extend  the  protection 
afforded  by  this  provision  to  all  types 
of  embargoes.  In  addition.  HJl.  6467 
changes  the  fomula  for  setting  the 
loan  rate  to  the  highest  national 
weighted  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  the  particular 
commodity  in  any  oi  the  I  months  im- 
mediately prec^Ung  the  month  in 
which  the  suspetudmi  Is  j^tiated.  This 
is  a  maitet-oriented  formula  which  is 
a  fair  and  reasonable  means  of  assur- 
ing farmers  that  they  wHl  have  Income 
protection  in  the  event  of  future  em- 
bargoes. 

Third.  OasohoL— Alcohol  fuels  made 
from  f^mnestically  produced,  renew- 
able resources  offer  a  near-term  alter- 
native to  lessm  our  dangerous  depen- 
dency on  imported  oil.  and  can  provide 
an  additional  market  for  surplus  grain 
and  agricultural  wastes.  Legislation 
providing  financial  assistance  to  sUm- 
ulate  the  production  of  alcohol  fuels  Is 
pending  In  Congress  and  has  my  com- 
plete support.  To  facilitate  the  pas-. 
"Age  of  this  legislation.  Congress  needs 
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to  establish  a  single  subcommittee 
with  complete  Jurisdiction  over  alco- 
hol fuels.  Moreover,  I  have  introduced 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  all  gasoline  sold  In  the 
United  States  by  January  1. 1990,  stiall 
contain  not  less  than  10  percent  alco- 
hol fuel  by  volume.  The  tAaptOon  of 
this  resolution  would  be  a  positive  ex- 
pressl(m  of  American  determination 
and  resolve  to  remedy  its  enngy  pnlb- 
lems  and  would  serve  notice  to  those 
who  are  dragging  their  feet  cm  aloolud 
fuels,  particularly  the  major  oQ  com- 
panies, that  Congress  Is  Committed  to 
this  important  alternative  fueL 

Fourth.  Increase  onfarm  storage 
faculties.- As  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
grain  nnbargo,  the  carryovo^  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  is  now  projected  to  be 
at  rectxd  levels.  With  even  an  average 
crop  this  year  a  tremendous  stress  wUl 
be  placed  on  our  st<»ace  system. 
Therefore,  there  Is  an  argent  need  to 
expand  onfarm  storage.  Legislation 
which  I  am  cogwnsoring  to  reduce  the 
Interest  rate  on  ASCS  storage  facility 
loans  from  the  cunent  10.5  percent  to 
8  percent  and  Increasing  the  Individual 
loan  limit  tTom  $50,000  to  $100,000  wiU 
assist  In  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
This  bill  also  extoids  the  FteHA  eco- 
nomic onergency  loan  program  for  2 
yean,  and  Increases  its  authorization 
leveL 

Fifth.  Government,  purchased  grain 
in'^reserve.— The  purchase  of  some  of 
the  grain  originally  bound  for  the 
Soviet  UplMi  was  a  measure  taken  by 
the  adminlstratl<m  to  help  offset  the 
embargo.  However,  unless  this  grain  is 
placed  In  a  reserve  where  it  cannot  be 
sold  unto  needed,  it  will  still  hang  over 
the  market  and  tend  to  depress  prices. 
HA.  6279,  which  I  am  ooqxmsorlng, 
provides  that  grain  purchased  to  par- 
tially offset  the  effects  of  the  embargo 
cannot  be  sold  untfl  the  price  reaches 
150  percoit  of  the  loan  leveL 

Sixth.  Set-aside.— Without  a  volun- 
tary set-aside  program  for  1980,  our 
Nation's  grain  producers  will  almost 
certainly  be  faced  with  an  oversupply 
sltuatkm  after  the  next  harvest,  at  the 
same  time  th^  lyoduction  costs  are 
skyrocketing.  ITSDA  must  make  a 
timely  aimouncement  of  an  appropri- 
ate set-aside,  and  it  must  be  made  at- 
tractive eiM>ugfa  to  be  effective. 

Seventh.  Increase  feed  grain  loan 
rate.— I  have  ooalgned  a  letter,  togeth- 
er with  15  of  my  colleagues,  urging  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  his  ex- 
isting authority  to  raise  the  loan  rate 
for  com  to  $2.35  per  bushel,  with  a 
ecmiparable  Increase  for  other  feed 
grains..  This  move  would  strengthen 
farm  prices,  increase  farm  inccmies, 
and  reduce  the  likelihood  taxpayers 
win  be  asked  to  make  deficiency  pay- 
ments because  of  low  market  ibices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  actions  will  not 
c<unpletely  solve  the  i»t>blems  which 
the  embargo  has  caused  our  agrtcul> 
tural  economy.  However,  I  believe 
they  are  all  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
posals, and  I  commend  them  to  my 
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colleagues  in  the  House  for  their  sup- 
port.* 


AARON  WEISS  HONORED  FOR 
SERVICE  TO  HIS  COMMUNITT 


HON.  BENJAIdlN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

ormwTORK 
ni  THK  HOUSE  or  KEPRCSSfTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  Februarw  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  14.  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  New  York  City  wfU  hcmor  Mr. 
Aaron  Weiss,  one  of  my  constitutents, 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Weiss  is  one  of  tne  founders  of 
the  Greater  Flushing  Tenants  Council 
and  is  currently  the  president  of  that 
organization.  Over  the  years,  he  has 
devoted  countless  hours  of  his  j^enoo- 
al  time  organizing  new  tenants  associ- 
ations and  advocating  the  rights  of 
tenants  at  all  levels  of  govemraeat.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Weiss  works  closely  with 
Community  Board  7.  the  Flushing 
neighborhood  stabilization  program 
and  the  Downtown  Flushing  Develop- 
ment Corp..  in  'their  efforts  toward 
making  our  community  a  better  place 
to  live  and  work. 

Mr.  Weiss,  through  his  compassion 
and  understanding,  has  served  as  an 
excellent  example  for  other  citizens  to 
follow.  I  wish  to  take  this  opi>ortunlty 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Weiss,  upon  his  selection  by  the  citi- 
zens committee  and  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  years  of  fine 
service  he  has  provided  to  Flushing 
residents.* 


HEROISM    OF    GEN.    THADDEU8 
KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxtNou 

Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRXSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 19S0 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 12  is  the  234th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the 
great  Revolutionary  War  hero  who 
fought  for  freedom  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Tadeusz  AndrzeJ  Bonawentura  Kos- 
ciuszko was  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing of  the  Polish  patriots  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  American  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, for  he  gave  the  revolution- 
ary cause  a  much-needed  scientific 
Imowledge  of  military  engineering  and 
an  unwavering  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideals  of  freedom. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  First  Parti- 
tion in  1772,  Poland  was  divided  up 
among  its  greedy  neighbor-states,  with 
the  connivance  and  cooperation  of  cer- 
tain Polish  nobles,  and  at  the  expense 
of  most  of  the  Polish  people.  The 
same  spirit  prevailed  in  England, 
where  the  government  was  bent  upon 
a  policy  of  bleeding  dry  Its  American 
colonies,  in  the  interest  of  British  no- 
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bility.  St  the  expense  of  the  American 
people. 

Against  the  tyranny  of  the  Polish 
partition,  a  large  number  of  Polish 
aristocrats  and  gentry  openly  resisted, 
and  for  doing  so  were  driven  from 
their  homeland.  Siding  with  the  patri- 
ots, Kosciuszko  became  an  exile  in 
search  of  Justice  far  from  home. 

Abandoning  his  commission  in  the 
royal  Polish  forces,  he  left  his  home- 
land temporarily  to  serve  under  Wash- 
ington in  the  American  response  to 
British  opprearion.  As  a  military  engi- 
neer of  some  consequenoe,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  by  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  He  was  first  employed  in 
designing  the  defenses  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  the  success  of  which 
gained  for  him  a  colonel's  oommlssion 
and  appointment  to  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Gates  at  Ticonderoga.  He  was  the 
major  adviser  in  the  fortification  of 
Mount  Defiance  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
the  failure  to  follow  his  advloe  in  de- 
fense of  the  post  was  responsible  for 
tts  capture  by  the  British. 

The  American  defeat  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  which  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  entrance  of  France  into  the 
war  on  the  American  side,  was  in  part 
the  result  of  Kosciusiko's  oousel.  and 
the  construction  of  American  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point  was  in  acconfamce 
with  his  design.  Transfered  to  North 
Carolina,  Kosciuszko  served  as  chief  of 
engineers  and  transportation  officer 
under  Gen^ttl  Greene,  who  praised 
him  for  his  part  in  the  rout  of  British 
forces  in  the  area. 

The  fortification  of  the  Heighte  of 
West  Point  was  Kosciuszko's  most  im- 
portant undertaking  In  America.  To 
maintain  West  Point  meant  to  com- 
mand the  Hudson,  and  in  the  words  of 
General  Washington: 

The  Hudaon  River  was  indlspenaably  es- 
sential to  preserve  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Eastern.  Middle,  and  Southern 
States. 

In  the  midst  of  difficulties  similar  to 
those  of  Valley  Forge,  Kosciuszko  la- 
bored for  over  2  years,  and  within  that 
time  made  West  Point  inpregnable. 
General  Armstrong  wrote: 

Kosciussko's  merit  lies  tn  this,  that  be 
save  the- fortifications  such  strensth  they 
frightened  the  enemy  from  aU  temptation 
of  even  trying  to  take  Highlands. 

Hailed  as  a  hero  by  Americans  in 
general,  and  honored  on  every  side  for 
his  contributlMis  to  American  inde- 
pendence, Kosciuszko  returned  to 
Poland  in  1784,  and  was  soon  involved 
in  the  courageous  struggle  for  Polish 
Independence.  He  was  among  the  brav- 
est and  the  abteat  of  his  kind,  earning 
the  respect  and-admiration  of  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  his  countrymen. 

Kosciuszko  spent  6  years  in  the 
American  Army.  His  long,  faithftU. 
and  meritmlous  service  was  recognized 
in  1783  when  the  Congress  made  him  a 
bridadler  general. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  with 
the  American  Polonla  in  this  com- 
meDK>ration  and  I  extend  my  greetings 
to  the  Polish-American  residents  of 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of  1111- 
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nols  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
Nation  as  they  pay  tribute  to  Oenertal 
Kosciuszko  and  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISCRIMI- 
NATES AGAINST  TERMINAIJjY 
ILL  VICTIMS 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OP  WASRIIfGTOlf 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  passed  away  last 
week.  What  Howard  Dalton  died 
from— lung  cancer— is  not  so  imusuaL 
But  how  he  spent  his  final  months  is 
something  very  special.  It  says  some- 
thing about  the  human  spirit,  about  a 
man  with  a  fierce  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  about  a  government  and 
how  it  treats  those  who  are  dying. 

A  year  ago,  Howard  Dalton  con- 
tacted my  Everett  office.  He  was  out- 
raged. Dalton  had  been  forced  to  quit 
work  after  he  had  entered  painful 
therapy  to  battle  the  terminal  cancer. 
He  applied  for  social  security  disabil- 
ity braefits  but  was  told  he  would 
have  to  wait  5  months. 

Dalttm  was  fortimate  enough  to  be 
able  to  survive  financially  without  the 
benefits,  but  he  encountered  many 
who  were  not  so  ludcy.  They  were 
people  forced  to  quit  work  and  go 
through  extensive  treatments,  some 
requiring  exotic  diet  supplements  cost- 
ing $90  a  week. 

The  waiting  period  was  wrong, 
Daltoo  said.  He  asked  for  help  from 
my  office  and  our  two  Senators.  In 
Mardi,  he  came  to  Washington,  D.C 
to  testify  before  a  committee  consider- 
ing reforms  in  social  security  disability 
benefits.  Dalton  asked  for  elimination 
of  the  5-month  waiting  period.  The 
chairman  told  him  he  imderstood  his 
concern  but  said  it  would  be  difficult 
to  Include  the  change  at  this  time. 

Dalton  would  not  accept  that  as  the 
finsJ  chapter,  and  we  prepared  a  bill 
eliminating  the  waiting  period.  In  the 
Senate,  Birch  Bath  of  Indituui,  whose 
own  wife  died  from  cancer,  had  Intro- 
duced the  bilL 

MeanwhUe,  the  House  passed  the 
disability  legislation  without  the 
Dalton  amendment.  Dalton  testified 
again  as  the  disability  bUl  moved  to 
the  Senate. 

Finally,  earlier  this  month,  the  origi- 
nal disability  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
Floor.  Senators  Magnuson  and  Jack- 
son of  our  State  swung  into  action 
with  Senator  Bath  and  successfully 
overturned  a  procedural  rule  blocking 
the  Dalton  -amendment.  After  a 
lengthy  and  emotional  debate,  the 
Dalton  amendment  was  accepted. 

Dalton  was  clearly  bouyed.  and 
hoped  to  return  to  Washington.  D.C. 
once  more  to  watch  the  bill  signed  Into 
law. 

But  that  was  not  to  be.  Dalton  died 
barely  a  week  after  the  Senate  vote— 
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the  bffl,  as  I  write  this.  stiU  awaiting 
action  by  conferees.  - 

Yet  final  approval  seems  far  from 
certain.  The  bill's  opponents  Insist 
that  it  costs  too  much,  although  the 
figures  they  rely  on  are  Inflated.  They 
say  we  need  to  cut  sp>ending,  and  we 
do.  And  they  say  we  must  balance  the 
budget,  and  we  must.  But  I  think  they 
are  saying  something  else.  They  are 
saying: 

"We're  going  to  help  balance  the 
budget  by  using  the  disability  money 
of  dying  people  that  they  have  already 
paid  into  the  program." 

And  as  Howard  Dalton  said  so  clear- 
ly, that  is  wrong.* 


EDWARD  A.  GEERS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

*  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cincin- 
nati mourns  the  passing  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  Ed  Geers.  Ed  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  a  good  friend 
of  the  entire  community.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer says  it  all  with  reference  to  the 
debt  Cincinnati  owes  to  Ed  Geers  and 
the  loss  we  have  suffered: 

Former  Member  or  School  Boars  Widely 
Respected 

The  death  last  week  of  Edward  A.  Oeers 
was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Queen  City— even 
though  ill  health  had  curtailed  his  partici- 
pation in  some  of  the  civic  enterprises  in 
wliich  he  invested  his  time  and  talents. 

Prime  among  these  of  course,  was  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1975. 
Mr.  Oeers  laid  claim  tu  no  distinction  as  an 
educator  or  an  educational  theorist.  His 
strong  suit,  instead,  was  common  sense,  plus 
active  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  grew  up— an  involvement 
that  made  him  aware  of  what  a  significant 
part  of  Cinclimati  expected  from  its  schools. 

Mr.  Oeers  shared  that  Insight  with  clarity 
and  courage,  and  he  earned  for  himself  the 
admiration  of  everyone  acquainted  with  his 
service. 

Cincinnati  has  too  few  citizens  of  his 
caliber.* 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1980 

*  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  (PNA)  of  the 
United  States,  the  largest  ethnic  fra- 
ternal organization  in  the  land,  will  be 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  on 
February  15,  1980. 

Begim  in  Philadelphia  under  the 
leadership  of  industrialist  Julius  Andr- 
zejkowicz,  the  alliance  proposed  to 
unify  the  many  self-help,  societal,  and 
cultural  organizations  of  Polish  immi- 
grants In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  as  set  forth  at  its  first 
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constitutional  convention  in  Chicago 
in  September  1880,  declared  that  its 
top  priority  objectives  were: 

To  provide  protection  for  Polish  immigra- 
tion; 

To  provide  political  enlightenment  to  the 
Polish  immigrants  as  citizens  of  the  United 
Sutes  •  ♦  ♦. 

Among  the  landmark  achievements 
of  the  PNA  were: 

Formation  of  an  educational  depart- 
ment in  1819  to  help  the  youth  of 
Polish  origin  with  scholarships  and  in- 
terest-free loans,  to  promote  and  per- 
petuate the  awareness  of  ethnic  values 
and  heritage; 

Donating  to  the  Nation  the  Thadde- 
us Kosciuszko  Moniunent  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  in  1910; 

Founding  in  1912  of  the  Alliance 
College  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.; 

Leading  the  movement  in  1929  for 
congressional  enactment  of  October  11 
of  each  year  as  Pulasld  Day  in  the 
United  States,  by  special  Presidential 
proclamation; 

Acting  as  a  leading  force  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, a  representative  organization  of 
12  million  Americans  of  Polish  origin, 
to  demand  Justice  for  Poland  as  the 
keystone  of  European  stability  and  to 
fight  Communist  encroachment  here 
and  abroad. 

Currently,  in  business  and  member- 
ship terms,  the  PNA  is  licensed  in  36 
States  to  transact  insurance  business 
and  conduct  fraternal  activities;  has  fi- 
nancial assets  in  excess  of  $160  mil- 
lion; and  numbers  10th  in  inforce  in- 
surance among  the  more  than  200  fra- 
ternal organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  8th  in  total  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  commending 
PNA  today  on  its  centennial  obser- 
vance and  for  its  many  achievements 
and  its  service  to  the  United  States 
and  Polonla.* 


OBSTETRIC  DRUGS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  HEW  YORK 
tn  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  an  obstetric  care 
bill  which  would  Insure  that  women 
would  be  able  to  make  more  informed 
decisions  about  the  use  of  obstetric 
drugs  during  pregnancy  and  delivery 
in  order  to  help  prevent  injury  to  their 
fetuses.  Two  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  require  the  dissemination  of 
Information  on  the  effects  and  risics  of 
drugs  and  devices  on  the  health  of 
women  who  are  pregnant  or  in  labor 
and  on  prospective  and  developing 
children,  and  provide  for  a  study  on 
the  delayed  long-term  effect  on  child 
development  of  obstetrical  drugs  and 
procedures  administered  to  or  used  by 
women  who  are  pregnant  or  In  labor. 
As  I  said  in  my  statement  when  I  in- 
troduced this  bill,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is   that   health   professionals 
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have  all  too  little  information  on  the 
hazards  or  potential  hazards  of  the 
use  of  obstetric  drugs  and  procedures. 

The  Idnds  of  problems  which  this 
bill  seelts  to  address  are  clearly  illus- 
trated by  an  article  which  appeared  on 
February  11.  1980.  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Drug  for  'Morning  Sick- 
ness' is  Suspected  in  Birth  Defects."  It 
is  a  story  at>out  the'  controversy  sur- 
rounding t>endectln.  a  drug  widely 
taken  for  "morning  siclmess."  The 
parents  of  a  4-year-old  child  and  the 
child  hlBuelf  have  sued  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  drug  because  the  mother 
took  bendectin  early  in  her  pregnancy, 
and  the  child  was  bom  with  multiple 
deformities.  As  the  article  points  out, 
"One  charge  is  the  Merrell— the  manu- 
facturer—did no  premarketing  animal 
or  clinical  test  of  safety  for  the 
unborn^  even  though  women  in  the 
sensitive  first  trimesto*  of  pregnancy 
were  the  sole  sales  target." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  time 

to  read  this  article,  which  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11, 1980] 

Dace  POR  MoRimto  Sickhxss  Is  Sospected 

n  Birth  Detects 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Orlaitdo,  Fla.— Since  1956,  an  estimated 
30  million  pregnant  women  have  taken— or 
have  had  at  hand— a  drug  mixture  for 
"morning  sickness"  named  Bendectin. 

Some  gave  birth  to  malformed  children. 
But  so  did  some  who  didn't  take  Bendectin 
to  relieve  the  nausea  or  vomiting  of  early 
pregnancy. 

Now,  a  Jury  in  VS.  District  Court  is  con- 
sidering whether  Bendectin— sold  abroad  as 
Debendox— can  Injure  the  human  embryo. 

The  question  is  sharply  dividing  a  parade 
of  internationally  renowned  expert  wit- 
nesses, including  some  who  are  personal 
friends  and  admirers  of  each  other's  profes- 
sional skiUs. 

But  even  scientists  who  exonerate  Bendec- 
tin say  a  woman  usually  can  get  through 
early  pregnancy— the  period  of,  simulta- 
neous great  peril  to  the  fetus  and  of 
nausea— without  the  drug.  Drugs  of  any 
kind  "certainly"  shouldn't  be  prescribed 
during  pregnancy  unless  essential,  says  Dr. 
Godfrey  P.  Oakley.  Jr..  chief  of  the  birth 
defects  branch  of  the  federal  Center  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC)  in  Atlanta. 

Alternatives  to  Bendectin— listed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation in  December— Include  eating  dry 
crackers  and,  particularly  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, drinking  only  liquids  that  are  either 
very  hot  or  very  cold. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  Uie  trial,  the 
evidence  may  put  a  cloud  over  the  manufac- 
turer, Merrell-National  Laboratories  of  Cin- 
cinnati, because  of  several  charges  of  im- 
proper practices  made  and  documented  by 
scientists. 

One  charge  is  that  Merrell  did  no  premar- 
keting animal  or  cUncial  test  of  safety  for 
the  unbocn.  even  though  women  in  the  sen- 
sitive first  trimester  of  pregnancy  wei^e  the 
sole  sales  target.  "It  is  true  that  no  studies 
were  done."  Merrell's  former  medical  re- 
search director,  Raymond  C.  Pogge,  said. 
Pogge.  who  invented  Bendectin.  made  a  dep- 
ositioo  in  Casa  Orande,  Aria. 

The  scientists  also  accuse  the  company  of 
withholding  troubling  animal  test  data  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  of 
concealing  reports  on  human  birth  deformi- 
ties from  inquiring  physidana. 

The  trial  record  also  documents  that  the 
FDA  has  never  required  Merrell  to  disclose 
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to  physiciAzis  tbMt  adeqriate  safety  testing 
WBsnt  done^Only  recently  did  the  FDA-ap- 
proved prescribing  Instructions  tell  physi- 
cians, tor  the  first  time,  that  Bendectin 
should  be  used  In  the  first  trimester  "only 
when  clearly  needed." 

The  n>A  approved  Bendectin  only  for  the 
nausea  "and"  vomiting  of  pregnancy. 
Nausea  doesn't  imperil  an  embroyo.  whUe 
vomiting  may,  the  Jury  was  told  by  Or. 
Roger  P.  Palmer  of  the  University  of  MlamL 
Yet  Merrell  documents  show  that  the  com- 
pany promoted  Bendectin  heavily  Just  for 
nausea— a  much  bigger  market  than  com- 
bined nausea  and  vomiting. 

In  1978.  V&  doctors  wrote  3.4  million  new 
and  refill  Bendectin  prescriptions— nearly 
one  for  each  pregnancy.  The  retail  value 
was  about  $14.4  million.  How  many  pills 
were  taken  is  uncertain.  In  some  countries. 
Including  Canada.  Bendectin  is  sold  over  the 
counter. 

In  the  trial,  two  of  the  opposed  experts 
were  heroes  of  the  1900s  calamity  of  thali- 
domide, the  sedative-tranquilizer  that 
caused  about  8.000  children  in  50  countries 
to  be  bom  without  arms,  legs,  or  any  limbs 
at  all.  and  often  with  other  severe  congeni- 
tal malformations. 

One  Is  Dr.  William  O.  McBride.  an  obste- 
trician-gynecologist and  specialist  In  teratol- 
ogy—the study  of  birth  defects— In  Sydney. 
Australia.  In  1961.  he  established  that  thali- 
domide is  an  extremely  potent  teratogen  ca- 
pable of  causing  deformities  In  perhaps  one 
of  five  children  whose  mothers  took  it  in 
the  first  SO  days  of  pregnancy. 

Bendectin  is  a  "very  low  grade"  teratogen, 
meaning  that  it  causes  birth  deformities 
rarely,  McBride  testified  last  Wednesday. 
Most  of  the  deformities,  he  said,  are  so- 
iaUled  limb  reductions  in  which  part  of  an 
arm  or  leg  is  missing. 

Because  victims  of  Bendectin-caused  limb 
deformities,  if  any,  would  be  very  few  in 
number,  large-scale,  precise  testing  would  be 
needed  to  Isolate  them  from  the  perhaps  3 
percent  of  all  children  who  are  bom  with 
significant  malformations  that  have  no  ap- 
parent cause. 

McBride  appeared  for  David  Mekdeci,  4. 
He  was  bom  with  a  shortened  right  fore- 
arm. Two  fingers  are  missing  from  his  right 
hand.  The  thumb  Lb  webbed  to  the  forefin- 
ger. He  has  trouble  using  the  whole  arm,  be- 
cause the  major  pectoral  muscle  is  missing. 
In  addition,  his  breastbone  (stemum)  is  de- 
pressed. 

David's  mother  had  taken  Bendectin  in 
the  sensitive  period  when  embryonic  limbs 
develop— approximately  24  to  40  days  aft«r 
conception,  McBride  calculated.  In  his  opin- 
ion, he  testified,  the  limb  reduction  was 
caused  by  the  drug. 

David  and  his  parents,  Michael  and  Eliza- 
beth Mekdeci,  are  seeking  $10  million  in 
damages  from  MerreU.  a  division  of  Rich- 
ardson-MerreU  Inc.,  of  WUton.  Conn. 

Later  In  the  trial,  which  began  Jan.  24  and 
win  continue  for  a  few  weeks,  MerreU  will 
call  its  top  expert  witness.  Dr.  Widukind 
I*nz,  of  Hamburg,  West  Germany,  a  pedia- 
trician, geneticist,  and  friend  of  McBride. 

Lenz,  too,  has  thalidomide  credentials. 
Learning  that  an  epidemic  of  birth  deformi- 
ties was  occurring  for  the  first  time,  he  did 
the  medical  detective  work  that  made  the 
connection  to  the  drug.  Then  he  led  the 
flght  to  halt  Its  sale  in  West  Germany, 
where  It  was  invented  and  most  widely  used. 
It  was  never  sold  here,  although  the  Ameri- 
can licensee.  Richardson-Merrell.  distribut- 
ed 2.5  million  "experimental"  pills. 

Just  what  Lenz  will  say  isn't  known.  In 
the  defense  opening  statement,  however, 
Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  a  director  of  Richard- 
son-Merrell and  a  former  federal  Judge  and 
UA  deputy  attomey  general,  hinted  that 
I^nz  will  suppori  Merrells  contention  that 
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David  has  Poland's  Syndrome,  an  affliction 
first  described  in  1841.  It  has  no  known 
cause. 

Walsh  also  said  that  David's  limb  reduc- 
tion could  have  been  caused  by  constriction 
of  an  artery.  Terming  Bendectin  "safe,"  he 
pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Mekdeci  had  taken 
other  drugs  In  pregnancy.  Walsh  said  the 
medicines  "had  an  effect  on  the  fetus."  but 
McBride  disagreed. 

Individual  experts  aside.  Bendectin  has 
had  on  its  side  the  sister  federal  agencies, 
the  CDC  and  the  FDA.  But  the  validity  of 
their  support  has  been  nit  by  heavy  fire 
from  the  pl^tlffs'  lawyers,  mainly  Arthur 
N.  Cohen  and  George  A.  Kokus.  both  of 
Miami,  and  Allen  T.  Eaton  of  Washington. 

The  CDC,  as  part  of  a  broad  birth-defects 
survey  In  Atlanta,  gathered  some  data  on 
Bendectin,  among  other  drugs.  A  special 
computer  run  on  Bendectin  yielded  data 
that  seemed  to  clear  it,  although  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  find  out  if  mothers  of 
children  with  limb  reductions  who  had 
taken  Bendectin  had  done  so  in  the  critical 
period  for  limb  development. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation (JAMA),  learning  of  the  Bendectin 
data  in  a  phone  call  to  Dr.  Jose  Cordero  of 
the  CDC's  birth-defects  branch,  published 
the  results  last  Dec.  7.  there  was  "no  indica- 
tion that  use  of  (Bendectin)  leads  to  limb 
abnormalities."  JAMA  concluded. 

The  article  was  Intended  partly  to  over- 
come fears  generated  by  the  National  En- 
quirer, which  Is  seen  by  millions.  On  Oct.  9, 
it  carried  a  Bendectin  story  under  this  head- 
ing: "Experts  Reveal  .  .  .  Common  Drug 
Causing  Deformed  Babies. "  One  of  the  fears 
was  that  large  numbers  of  women  would  seek 
needless  abortions. 

But  plaintiffs'  lawyers  obtained  a  Dec.  20 
letter  In  which  Cordero,  upset  by  the  JAMA 
article,  told  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics that  the  Bendectin  daU  were  "very 
preliminary  and  should  not  be  considered 
definite  result."  At  this  time,  he  wrote,  "a 
statement  that  our  study  exonen(tes  Ben- 
dectin as  a  cause  of  birth  defects  Is  not  a 
completely  accurate  statement." 

The  FDA's  associate  director  for  new  drug 
evaluation.  Dr.  Marion  J.  Flnkel,  prepared  a 
statement  on  Bendectin  in  1977  and  af- 
firmed it  last  week.  "There  Is  no  evidence  of 
any  risk  due  to  Bendectin,"  the  sUtement 
says. 

Her  sweeping  exoneration  was  based  in 
part  on  monitoring  of  birth  defect  reports. 
Only  190.  Including  B8  limb  reductions,  were 
known  to  the  PDA.  The  numbers  are  so 
small.  In  view  of  the  enormous  use  of  Ben- 
dectin. as  to  be  virtually  meaningless.  The 
company— and  many  scientists— believe.  In 
addition,  that  limb  deformities  are  the  most 
likely  ones  to  be  reported. 

But  the  plaintiffs'  lawyers  say  that  the 
FDA  and  the  company  know  of  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  true  number  of  deformities, 
partly  because  both  have  virtually  excluded 
the  possibility  of  a  cause-effect  Unit,  partly 
because  of  vast  underreporting  of  adverse 
drug  reactions  generally,  and  partly  because 
Merrell  had  misled  physicians  who  did 
report  defects  In  children  of  Bendectin 
mothers.  They  also  said  that  the  National 
Enquirer  article,  which  mentioned  Dr. 
Palmer,  brought  him  30  additional  rei>orta 
of  limb  deformities  In  children  of  mothers 
who  say  they  took  the  drug. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  lawyers 
say.  an  FDA  computer  printout  on  drug-as- 
sociated birth  defects  shows  a  proportion  of 
limb  reductions  for  Bendectin  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  for  any  other  drug.  The  FDA 
sells  the.printout  for  $50,  but  Merrell  didn't 
buy  one,  the  lawyers  say. 

The  FDA's  Frinkel  also  relied  on  the 
medical  literature,  the  CDC  and  studies  of 
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animals  and  of  groups  of  women  who  had 
taken  Bendectin. 

Take  the  Merrell  studies— triggered  by  the 
thalidomide  disaster— in  rats  and  In  rabbits, 
which  are  closer  to  man. 

The  rat  tests  gave  no  Indication  that  Ben- 
dectin Is  a  teratogen.  As  for  the  rabbits, 
they,  for  lack  of  accommodations,  were  left 
outside  in  the  cold,  and  all  but  two  died. 
The  litters  of  the  survivors  were  free  of 
drug-related  deformities. 

Did  a  test  In  two  rabbits  "have  any  value 
In  establishing  whether  .  .  .  Bendectin  was 
teratogenic?"  MerreU  science  executive 
Dorsey  E.  Holtkamp  was  asked  last  June 
"No,"  he  admitted.  But  a  MerreU  vice  presi- 
dent, Robert  H.  Woodward,  cited  the  happy 
result  to  the  "entire  MerreU  sales  force  "  in 
a  Jan.  10,  1963.  sUtus  report  on  teratologic 
testing. 

Dr.  Holtkamp,  aware  that  a  new  try  had 
to  be  made,  assigned  the  task  to  Dr.  Robert 
E.  D.  Staples,  a  ceratologist.  The  results 
raised  a  strong  enough  posslbUity  that  Ben- 
dectin caused  birth  deformities— in  rabbits— 
that  Staples  rec<Nnmended  further  tests 
with  higher  doses. 

MerreU  should  have  told  the  FDA  about 
Staples'  data,  according  to  plaintiffs'  scien- 
tific experts  who  analyzed  his  report  and 
the  workbooks  on  which  It  was  based.  And 
retired  FDA  pharmacologist  Frances  Da 
Costa,  who  cleared  Bendectin  in  1968,  testi- 
fied that  had  she  known  of  the  report  she 
would  have  urged  Bendectln's  removal  from 
the  market  or  addition  of  a  strong  warning 
to  the  official  label. 

The  University  of  Miami's  Palmer  testi- 
fied that  the  Staples  report  obligated  Mer- 
reU to  alert  physicians  and  thepubUc  and  to 
seek  to  curb  Bendectin  usage. 

Wayne  SUte  University's  Dr.  Alan  K. 
Done  testified  that  the  report  and  other  evi- 
dence persuaded  him  that  Bendectin  is  a 
teratogen  in  humans.  Agreeing,  Dr.  Beverly 
Palgen  of  RosweU  Park  Memoritf  Institute 
calculated  that  "the  drug  is  a  suspected  ter- 
atogen" that,  taken  In  the  first  40  to  SO  days 
of  pregnancy,  could  cause  "approximately 
five  malformations  per  thousand  women." 

in  markea  contrast  to  aU  of  this  was  Mer- 
reU's  actual  conduct.  Staples'  boss,  Holt- 
kamp, in  an  internal  memo,  minimized— In- 
accurately, Palmer  says— the  study  findings. 
Holtkamp,  who  unlike  SUples,  Isn't  a  tera- 
tologist.  said  In  a  sworn  deposition  that  he 
doesn't  beUeve  to  this  day  that  thaUdomide 
caused  birth  defects. 

No  report  was  made  to  the  FDA,  no  alert 
was  given  to  doctors  or  the  public.  And  vice 
president  Woodward,  who  had  told  MerreU 
salesmen  of  the  test  in  two  rabbits,  did  not 
teU  them  of  Staples'  test  in  82  hibblts. 

Three  or  possibly  five  years  Uter— It  Isn't 
clear  which— Holtkamp  and  others  in  the 
company  sent  to  the  FDA  what  plaintiffs' 
lawyer  Kokus  described  to  the  Jury  as  a 
"cleaned  up"  version  of  the  Staples  study. 
lU  conclusion  was  the  Bendectin  doesn't 
cause  birth  defects  In  rabbits. 

That  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Sta- 
ples data,  Drs.  Palmer  and  E>one  told  the 
Jury. 

As  to  the  clinical  studies  reUed  upon  by 
the  FDA  and  the  company,  the  plaintiffs' 
witnesses  found  serious  flaws  in  aU  of  them. 
One  common  criticism  was  that  they  includ- 
ed disproportionate  numt>ers  of  women  who 
has  taken  Bendectin  after  the  sensitive 
period  for  limb  development  had  passed. 
Another  criticism  was  poor  records. 

But  the  company  will  bring  out  contrary 
views  when  it  puts  on  the  witness  stand 
some  of  the  eminent  sclentlsU  who  did  the 
studies.  Including  Finland's  O.  P.  Helnonen 
and  Britain's  Richard  Smithells.* 


JMI 
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GUATEMALA'S  NEXT  ON  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  "HIT  LIST" 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OPKARTUUn) 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESElfTATlVES 

Tuesday.  February  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  times  must  we  see  a  Latin 
American  ally  sold  down  the  river 
before  we  realize  the  damage  being 
done  by  our  own  State  Department? 
How  many  times  must  we  look  into 
the  incredulous  eyes  of  the  Cubans 
and  Nlcaragxians  now  refugees  in  our 
country  and  try  to  explain  to  them 
why  our  Government  deliberately  de- 
stroys an  ally?  When  will  we  under- 
stand that  this  administration  is  con- 
demning helpless  human  beings  to  vir- 
tual salvery  under  the  guise  of  "mod- 
eration?" 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it:  Our 
Foggy  Bottom  boys  are  at  it  .again. 
Guatemala  is  next  on  their  "hit  list" 
and  they  have  already  put  out  the 
word  that  this  populous,  prosperous, 
friendly  (x>untry  is  an  unhealthy  place 
for  investments,  and  that  it  is  "inevita- 
ble" that  there  will  be  a  dramatic 
change  in  govenmient,  as  in  Nicara- 
gua. Now  the  State  Department  is  sit- 
ting on  various  aid  requests  from  Gua- 
temala, and  if  the  pattern  holds  true 
we  will  soon  see  armed  revolt  in  the 
country,  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  ex- 
isting government,  encouragement  to 
the  rebels,  and  the  triumph  of  a  leftist 
revolution. 

Here  is  an  article  from  the  February 
16,  1980  Human  Events  detailing  the 
latest  State  Department  activity  on 
Guatemala.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  It.  You  may  need  it  to  help  pre- 
pare excuses  to  give  the  upcoming 
crop  of  Guatemalan  refugees,  if  Con- 
gress is  unwilling  to  stop  this  latest  be- 
trayal of  an  ally. 

State  Dxpartbient  Acts  To  Destabilizx 

GCATE3IALA 

Just  wnen  you're  beginning  to  think  the 
Carter  Administration  is  toughening  its 
stand  against  the  Left  In  foreign  affairs,  it 
conunits  some  fresh  outrage.  The  latest  af- 
front: a  major  effort  to  undermine  the  cur- 
rent pro-Western  government  in  Guatema- 
la, even  though  the  Administration  ac- 
knowledges that  a  Sandlnista-type  govern- 
ment may  emerge  in  its  place. 

At  the  Executive,  Diplomat  Seminar  held 
at  the  State  Department  on  January  IS  and 
16.  businessmen  from  around  the  country 
were  briefed  in  of f-the-record  conver»itions 
by  U.8.  officials.  According  to  one  weD-re- 
spected  participant,  who  circulated  a  memo 
to  the  firm  he  works  for.  John  Bushnell.  the 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  virtually  kissed  off  the 
Guatemalan  government. 

According  to  the  memo,  circulating  widely 
around  Capitol  Hill  last  week.  BushneU  In- 
formed the  businessmen  that  the  U.S.  had 
decided  to  "cool"  its  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

BushneU  contended  that  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration feels  that  a  change  in  the  Gua- 
temalan government,  similar  to  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  both  Nlcaragtia 
and  El  Salvador,  ts  InevlUble  in  the  1980s, 
regardless  of  what  the  U.S.  might  try  to  da 
Any  U.8.  effort  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
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could,  at  best,  only  "buy  time"  (reportedly 
BushneU 's  precise  words.)  Moreover,  sup- 
port could  make  the  final  outcome  even 
worse  for  the  United  States. 

The  memo  continued:  "Accordingly,  the 
U.8.  has  already  begun  to  'cool'  Its  relation- 
ship with  the  Guatemalan  government  and 
has  established  contact  with  moderate  op- 
position leaders." 

This  "same  approach,"  the  memo  goes  on. 
"was  taken  by  the  U.S.  in  Nicaragua.  In  the 
State  Department  view,  the  result  has  been 
a  much  more  moderate  regime  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  U.8.  tried  to  bol- 
ster Somoza.  Despite  the  fervent  courtship 
by  both  Cuba  and  Russia,  the  Nicaragua 
jimta  has  foUowed  a  deUberately  lndei>end- 
ent  coiu-se.  On  the  U.S.  vote  for  Soviet  con- 
demnation (for  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan], for  example,  Nicaragua  chose  to  ab- 
stain even  though  the  Cubans  offered  every 
economic  and  poUtical  incentive  to  give  a 
pro-Soviet  vote." 

(Bushnell,  apparently,  didn't  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  teU  the  businessmen  that  the  Nica- 
raguan  abstention— It  refused  to  condemn 
the  Soviets,  as  did  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  U.N.  members— may  have  been  due 
less  to  ideological  preferences  than  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  was  considering  a  $7S-mU- 
lion  aid  program  to  that  country.) 

The  memo  also  explained:  "BushneU  said 
the  junta  has  learned  very  quickly  to 
become  'pragmatic'  and  that  even  the  one 
member  who  was  trained  in  Cuba  has  op- 
posed the  acceptance  of  direct  financial  aid 
from  Cuba.  The  Junta  has  accepted  1,500 
Cutian  teachers  and  'technicians'  but  has  so 
far  refused  to  accept  financial  aid. 

"BushneU  said  that  if  the  U.S.  takes  the 
same  stance  of  non-intervention  in  Guate- 
mala that  It  did  in  Nicaragua,  trade  rela- 
tions should  not  suffer  in  the  end  even  If  a 
more  centrist  or  more  leftist  regime 
emerges." 

Though  BushneU  refused  to  respond  to 
several  of  our  calls  intending  to  get  his  ver- 
sion of  what  was  said,  his  office  finally  re- 
ferred us  for  a  reply  to  the  Guatemalan 
desk  at  the  State  Department,  where  we 
were  told  the  memo  contained  "wrong  infor- 
mation" and  that  the  words  had  been 
"twisted"  out  of  context. 

But  there  was  no  tape,  and  no  one  took 
notes.  The  woman  who  helps  arrange  these 
businessmen  briefings,  Mrs.  Marie  Bland, 
with  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Affairs.  Informed 
us  on  February  5  that  we  could  get  from  her 
the  next  day  the  list  of  aU  those  who  at- 
tended the  BushneU  sessions  (since  we 
wanted  to  get  the  reaction  of  many  of  the 
businessmen  who  were  there,  not  Just  the 
memo-writer). 

But  Mrs.  Bland  told  us  on  the  6th— Just 
prior  to  our  going  to  her  office  to  pick  up 
the  names— that  a  Bartmra  Ennis,  who.  Iron- 
ically, used  to  handle  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion items  for  the  department  in  1979  (and 
stlU  has  her  finger  In  that  ple>— bad  Intrud- 
ed to  block  our  request. 

Ms.  Ennis,  according  to  Mrs.  Bland,  said 
that  we  would  first  have  to  get  permission 
to  obtain  the  lumies  from  Frank  Marhak. 
who  is  In  charge  of  coordinating  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  at  State.  And 
Machak  Informed  us  that  we  would  have  to 
make  a  written.  fomuU  request  for  the  list, 
with  no  assurance  it  would  be  forthcoming. 
In  short,  we  were  thwarted  at  every  turn  by 
State  in  finding  out  who  attended  the  Bush- 
neU briefing. 

Thus  department  "denials"  hardly  strike 
us  as  credible.  Indeed,  U.S.  sources  extreme- 
ly knowledgeable  about  the  Guatemalan 
government  inform  us  that  Viron  P.  Vaky. 
the  former  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  vlrtuaUy  told  the 
Guatemalan  government  last  year  that  the 
U.S.  was  withdrawing  its  backing. 
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What  particularly  distnases  many  about 
the  BushneU  briefing  ts  that,  as  cme  U.8. 
Latin  American  expert  informed  us.  be  was 
"pulling  the  plug  on  the  current  govern- 
ment.'* Nothing,  be  added,  could  have  been 
more  deadly  for  the  Ouatemalaas.  for  what 
BushneU  was  doing,  in  effect,  was  scaring 
away  American  investment,  deUberately 
torninc  off  American  capital  a  vital  part  of 
the  growinf  Guatemalan  economy.  More- 
over, he  added,  the  BushneU  briefing  came 
more  than  two  weeks  before  the  Guatema- 
lan assault  on  the  Spanish  Eknbassy,  and 
thus  that  explosive  incident  cannot  be  used 
as  the  excuse  f<»'  our  "get  tough"  policy. 

With  the  UJS.  acting  to  cut  off  investment 
by  sending  out  dampening  »<gwi«  to  the 
business  community,  it  Is  remarked,  tbe 
State  Department's  assertion  that  the  cur- 
rent Guatemalan  government  can't  last  be- 
comes nothing  less  than  a  self-fulfilling 
prtwhecy. 

While  BushneU's  remarks  are  bdng 
denied,  less  than  three  weeks  f oUowing  his 
Controversial  briefing,  the  department's 
George  F.  Jones,  director.  Office  of  Region- 
al PoUtical  Programs,  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  sent  a  letter  to  Scott 
Faulkner,  a  top  aide  to  Rep.  John  Ashbrook 
(R.-Ofaio)  revealing  that  his  department  has 
been  sitting  on  16  requests  for  "miUtary" 
items  made  by  the  Guatemalan  government, 
many  of  them  made  early  last  year. 

Most  of  the  requests  are  for  spare  parts  to 
keep  their  aircraft  in  working  order,  but 
there  are  other,  less  "onerous"  desires  of 
the  government  as  weU.  On  September  24  of 
last  year,  for  instance,  the  Guatemalans 
asked  for  permission  Just  to  participate  in 
an  aircraft  engine  improvement  program  to 
prevent  crashes  and  grounding,  but  that 
hasnt  beoi  acted  on  either. 

On  October  2,  the  Guatemalan  amhsmta- 
dor  to  Panama,  also  a  Ueutenant  colonel  In 
the  Guatemalan  Air  Force,  asked  for  per- 
mission to  take  the  U.S.  Air  War  CoUege 
correspondence  course,  which  Is  routinely 
made  available  to  officers  of  friendly  coun- 
tries. But  the  department,  as  Jones  in- 
formed Faulluier,  is  stiU  "considering"  these 
requests. 

Department  officials  wiU  not  admit  there 
is  a  cami>aign  against  Guatemala,  but  they 
do  acknowledge  that  mUitary  sales  to  Gua- 
temala are  drastically  down.  The  Fiscal 
Year  1981  budget,  moreover,  excludes  fimds 
for  IMET.  the  IntemaUoiua  BCIUtary  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Program  used  to  provide 
professional  level  officer  training  and  some 
helicopter  pUot  training. 

In  persuading  the  State  Departmrat  to 
apt»x>ve  IMET  funds  for  Guatemala  last 
year— which  the  Congress  turned  down 
(providing  the  department  an  excuse  why  it 
isn't  approving  IMET  funds  for  Fiscal 
1981)— ttie  Pentagon  told  the  department: 
"The  U.S.  security  assistance  program  for 
Guatemala,  the  most  populous  and  eco- 
nomically important  Central  American 
nation,  is  an  important  element  in  our  bi- 
lateral relations.  Tbe  Ouatemalan  miUtary. 
the  dominant  p(ditical  force  in  the  coontry. 
has  traditionaUy  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  equipment,  training  and  doctrine. 
Our  security  assistance  program  helps 
foster  cooperation  with  that  country." 

But  the  State  Department,  in  Its  efforts  to 
'"cool"  our  relationship  with  Guatemala,  is 
withdrawing  support  for  IMET  this  year. 

Why  is  Guatemala  taking  a  beating?  A 
State  Department  official  intimately  famil- 
iar with  policy  tells  Hxmaif  Evmrs  that 
"human  rights"  is  a  major  factor  In  deter- 
mining whether  to  approve  military  sales, 
and  that  Guatemala  suffer*  from  "a  human 
rights  problem." 

Iitmically,  we  were  told  this  at  almost  the 
precise  moment  the  department  had  re- 
leased its  human  rights  report  for  1979  on 
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all  United  Nations  members.  Guatemala,  for 
aU  lU  auppmed  faults,  seems  to  rate  hi«h 
with  the  department's  scorekeepers.  For  in- 
stance, the  report  on  Ouatemala  says  that 
"Guatemalan  politics  have  been  dominated 
by  the  military  within  a  constitutional 
framewoi^  providinc  for  regular  elections 
and  dTilian  control  below  the  top  leveL  Op- 
position parties  contest  elections,  hold  ral- 
lies, have  access  to  the  media  and  hold  seats 
in  the  national  and  municipal  assemblies. 

Newspapers  and  the  electronic  media  "fre- 
quently crlticiee  government  officials  and 
policies  without  censorship  or  retaliation," 
and  "There  are  no  poliUcal  prisoners." 
Courts  are  "independent  of  executive  or 
military  control,"  and  the  "economy  is 
healthy  in  macro-economic  terms.  ..." 

What  the  Administration  is  doing  to  Gua- 
temala, we  fear.  Is  precisely  what  happened 
in  Nicaragua,  where,  despite  Admlnifitration 
efforts  to  put  a  pleasant  face  on  the  situa- 
tion, the  Sandinistas  are  vigorously  pursu- 
ing a  Marxist  course.  When  we  withdrew 
support  form  Somoca.  be  collapsed,  and  the 
virulently  left-wing  SandlnisU  movement, 
which  was  hatched  In  Havana  bacic  in  1962, 
took  over. 

Guatemala  is  faced  with  a  leftist  guerrilla 
movement  aft  well.  As  we  reported  last  (July 
14  Issue,  page  1),  the  Cubans  have  been  ac- 
tively trying  to  get  the  three  major  guerrilla 
groups  in  Guatemala  to  cooperate  closely  to 
bring  down  the  government.  And  now. 
through  the  State  Department's  destabiliza- 
tion  efforts,  they  might  well  accomplish 
their  aim. 

If  so,  the  key  nations  in  Central  Amer- 
ce*—Nicaragua,  Guatemala  «md  Panama- 
will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  pro-Cuban  Left. 
Things  have  come  quite  far  from  1954  when 
John  Foster  DuUes  furnished  aid  to  anti- 
Communist  Guatemalans  who  successfully 
staged  a  coup  against  that  nation's  leftist 
leader,  Jacobo  Artv^n-. « 
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has  shown  Just  what  true  friendship 
and  loyalty  really  mean.  If  there  is 
any  good  that  has  cdhie  out  of  this 
tragic  situation  involving  the  hostages, 
it  is  that  the  United  SUtes  is  finding 
out  Just  who  are  our  real  friends. 
Canada  obviously  has  shown  itself  to 
be  a  true  friend  of  ours  with  their  cou- 
rageous action. 

By  hiding  the  six  Americans  and 
then  spiriting  them  away  under  the 
noses  of  the  Iranians,  Ambassador 
Taylor  placed  himself  and  his  own 
Embassy  personnel  in  dire  peril,  which 
is  the  true  test  of  friendship.  The 
American  people  owe  a  great  debt  of 
thanks  to  Ambassador  Taylor,  other 
Embassy  personnel,  the  Government 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  people 
for  this  act.  This  medal  Is  a  small  but 
significant  representation  of  that  debt 
which  hopefully  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  any  of  us.« 


February  12,  1980 


GOLD  ISEDAL  FOR  CANADIAN 
AMBASSADOR 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DILAWAKZ 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadtiy.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Strongly  support  H.R.  6374,  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  presentation  of 
a  gold  medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Taylor  of  Canada  in  recognition  of  his 
valiant  efforts  on  behalf  of  six  Ameri- 
can Embassy  officials  in  Tehran.  Hear- 
ings on  this  measure  were  held  in  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  full  Banking  Committee  last 
Friday,  and  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  can 
tell  this  House  that  it  has  received 
unanimous  support  from  our  mem- 
bers. 

The  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Canadian  Ambassador  Taylor  repre- 
sents more  than  Just  an  honoring  of 
one  IndlvlduaL  This  medal  is  a  symbol 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  to  the  Canadian  people  for 
their  support  during  this  trying  period 
in  our  Nation's  history.  Over  the  past 
101  days  since  our  hostages  were  taken 
by  Iranian  hoodlums,  i  have  repeated- 
ly  expressed  my  concern  that  our 
allies  in  the  world  are  not  doing 
enough  to  help  us  seciire  the  release 
of  50  of  our  citizens.  Canada,  however. 


HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT  TOTAL 
FOR  1979:  7,706  DEAD 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
rw  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  December  1979,  611 
Americans  were  killed  by  handguns, 
bringing  the  total  for  last  year  to 
7.706.  This  handguin  body  count  is  a 
list  of  media-reported  handgun  deaths 
from  rities  and  towns  across  the 
Nation  compued  by  Handgun  Control, 
Inc. 

The  FBI's  yearly  report.  Crime  in 
the  United  States,  showed  that  total 
handgun  homicides  in  1978  numbered 
9,170  which  represents  49  percent  of 
the  country's  18,714  murders.  These 
figures  Indicate  a  1 -percent  increase 
over  1977  levels.  Handgun  use  in 
crimes  is  clearly  widespread,  demand- 
ing that  effective  legislation  to  remedy 
the  situation  be  passed  Into  law. 

Senator  Edwarp  Kennedy  and  Con- 
gressman Peter  Rodino  have  intro- 
duced the  Handgun  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1979  to  confront  this  dangerous  na- 
tional problem.  Throughout  the  past 
year  I  have  inserted  the  roll  of  hand- 
gun deaa  lo  illustrate  the  proportions 
of  the  dangers  we  face.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  new  legislative 
effort,  and  contribute  to  putting  an 
end  to  the  misuse  of  handguns. 

The  handgun  body  coimt  compiled 
by  Handgim  Control.  Inc.  followrs: 
Roll  op  HAHocim  Duo 

ALABAMA 

Diane  Bagman,  Talladega;  Wally  Dalrym- 
ple,  Albertvllle;  Thomas  Fritz,  Prlchard; 
Willie  Harris.  Prichard:  Kenneth  Hender- 
son, Dora;  James  Lemley,  Calera;  Jacob 
Long  m,  Huntsvllle;  Barry  Martin,  Center 
Point;  Terry  McBrlde.  Tuscaloosa;  Julius 
McCanty.  Talladega;  Joe  Morris,  Sr.,  Pri- 
chard; Randy  Parks.  Saraland;  Earnest  Rob- 
inson. Calera;  Jim  Rodgers,  MobUe;  Gerald 
Taylor,  Birmingham;  Lowell  Thomas,  Besse- 
mer; and  Charles  Walker,  Saraland. 

ALASKA 

Charles  Rubey,  Anchorage. 


AUZORA 

Anthony  Delahanty,  Vamorl;  Randall 
Falk,  Prescott;  Alecla  Taylor.  Phoenix;  Alex 
Thomas,  Phoenix;  and  Alejandro  TorreslUo, 
Phoenix. 

ARKAJtoAS 

Bobby  Barrow.  Marvell;  C.  J.  House, 
Center  Point;  Ix>retta  Russell,  Devalls  Bluff- 
Wanda  Tumbow,  Jonesboro;  Gary  Wilson! 
Cabot:  and  CecU  Worrlng,  Stuttgart. 

CALirORNIA 

Joseph  AUen.  Loma  Linda;  Ala  Alroomi, 
Monterey;  Jesus  Alvarez,  Los  Angeles;  EHke 
Anderson.  San  Gabriel  Valley;  Shert  Aver- 
hart.  Orlnda;  Vernon  Avery,  Los  Angeles- 
OlendeU  Banks.  Los  Angeles;  Ernest  Blair! 
San  Jose;  Shirley  Bowman,  OJal;  Irene 
Braccl,  Bel-Air,  Thurman  Brooms,  Bel-Air 
Lawrence  Campbell,  Baldwin  Park;  Charles 
Caraway.  Inglewood;  Donald  Chavez,  Red- 
lands;  George  Corbett,  Oakland;  Armendo 
Crespo,  Inglewood;  Carlos  Delgado,  San  Ber- 
nardino; Kenneth  Frederick.  Los  Ange- 
les; Cesar  Garcia,  Pacolma;  and  ciandra 
BJevre,  San  Jose. 

Michael  Goemey,  San  Francisco;  Albert 
Gonzales,  Riverside;  Pedro  Gonzalez,  Glen- 
dale;  Joh  Hall.  North  Hollywood;  Ella  Ham- 
ilton, San  Pedro;  Oren  Hankins,  Jr..  Orlnda; 
Michael  Hatchedourian.  Beverly  HlUs; 
Robert  Henkens.  Compton;  John  Hlerro, 
Pacolma;  Richard  Holley,  Pomona;  Maurice 
Ibarra,  Santa  Ana;  Rudy  Jimenez,  Visalia; 
Roosevelt  Jordan.  East  Palo  Alto;  Paul 
Joses,  Nevada  City;  Fred  Karsch,  Los  Ange- 
les; Gregory  Kyker.  Cathedral  City;  Michael 
Lane,  WhitUer;  Barbara  Lasauko,  Orlnda; 
Shelby  Lewis,  I^ke  Elainore;  and  Roosevelt 
Lewis,  Los  Angeles. 

Alfred  Lopez,  El  Centro;  William  Lub.  Ma- 
galla;  Debra  Manning,  Ooleta;  William 
Massa.  Padflca;  Richard  Mazzonl.  Ontario; 
Gregory  McAndrew,  Sacramento;  Julius 
Mcl^more,  Long  Beach;  David  Medina,  El 
Monte;  Patrick  MiUigan,  Sacramento:  Lewis 
Mitchell,  Inglewood;  Ignacio  Mojarro, 
Fresno;  Marclal  Macal,  San  Francisco; 
Robert  Murray,  Pomona;  Robert  Offerman, 
Goleta  Valley;  Oscar  Penn.  Inglewood;  Lucien 
Peters,  Auburn;  Herman  Pierce,  Seal  Beach; 
Mary  Ann  Pierce,  Seal  Beach;  Arlene  Poz- 
manskl.  Thousand  Oaks;  and  Hayward  Rich- 
ardson. Los  Angeles. 

Pablo  Roman.  La  Belvedera;  Denida  Roug- 
ley.  Rubidoiuc;  Juan  Salgado,  Redwood  City; 
Miguel  Sanchez,  Carson:  Curtis  Beaton, 
Olivehurst;  Richard  Shepard.  Oroville;  Gil- 
bert Shprrill,  Chico;  Margarite  Smith.  San 
Francisco;  Lanny  Stevenson.  FVesno;  Lonnle 
Stevenson.  Oakland;  James  Swilling. 
Auburn;  Russell  Thompson.  El  Monte. 
Harry  Turner,  Compton;  Danny  Valdez, 
Paramount;  Jesus  Valdez,  ParUer.  Dennis 
Washington,  Lennox:  Katherlne  Zaruba, 
San  Gabriel  VaUer  Alice  WhaUey,  Tracy; 
Unidentified  male,  Hawthorne;  Unidentified 
female,  Inglewood;  Unidentified  male.  San 
Francisco:  Unidentified  male.  18,  Los  Ange- 
les; Unidentified  male,  20,  Los  Aiigeles;  Un- 
identified female,  26,  Los  Angeles:  and 
Gloria  Acronico,  Loa  Oatos. 

COLORADO 

EUot  Albeke,  Uttleton;  Richard  Alver. 
Greeley;  Edward  Benavldez,  Milllken;  Paula 
Boes,  Denver  Helmer  Brown.  Denver.  Mi- 
chael Cunningham,  Denver:  Alcario  Her- 
rera,  Denver,  Robert  Jackson,  Jr.,  Littleton: 
Ernest  Lopez,  Englewood;  Clarence  Lovejoy, 
Englewood;  Irlicfaae]  Mulhem,  btes  Park; 
Scott  Pettys,  Boulder;  Edward  Steinbach. 
Littleton:  Dennis  Wagner.  Orchard;  Walter 
Wolford.  Monte  Vista:  Unidentified  Male, 
Denver  Unidentified  Female,  Jefferson  Co.; 
and  Unidentified  Male,  Jefferson  Co. 

CONKBCTlCtrr 

James  Lennon,  Darien;  Basil  Rochester, 
Hartford;  Delaa  Smith,  New  Haven;  and  Un- 
identified Male,  Hartford. 
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DELAWARS 

Susan  Layton,  Seaford. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Gerald  Adler.  Daniel  Holmes:  Jerry  Hood; 
and  Boo  Park. 

PLORIS* 

James  Branham,  Daytona  Beach:  Marlene 
Combe.  Jacksonville:  Ben  Fetch,  Deerfleld 
Beach;  Bonnhome  Orisson.  Satellite  Beach; 
Robert  Grisson.  Satellite  Beach;  Rudolbo 
Lopez.  Mlaod;  Joe  Milstead.  Pensacola: 
Teddy  Sarchet,  Tampa:  Claude  Smith. 
Miami;  Walter  Thomas.  Jr..  West  Palm 
Beach;  Cheryl  WilUama.  Miami;  Johnny 
Williams.  Fort  Lauderdale;  George  Wright. 
Orlando;  Unidentified  Male.  Customer,  Zell- 
wood;  Unidentified  Male.  Bartender,  Zell- 
wood;  Unidentified  Male,  Tampa;  and  Un- 
identified Male.  Miami. 

GEORGIA 

Bennie  Amlck.  Savannah;  June  Bell,  Sa- 
vannah: John  Brooks,  Danielsville;  Irvin 
Cook.  Atlanta;  Ralph  Cooper,  Ochlochnee; 
Lillie  Gassett,  Lyons;  King  Grimmett.  At- 
lanta; Jessie  Hagler.  Dublin;  Willie  Johnson, 
Brunswick;  K.  C.  Joiner,  Atlanta:  William 
Lane.  Atlanta;  Mercedes  Masters,  Uthonla; 
Raymond  Middlebrook.  Atlanta:  Joel 
Parker.  Dekalb  Countr.  Louise  Parker, 
Dekalb  County:  Sylvester  Ricks,  Blakely; 
Jimmy  Salter.  Norman  Part  and  Unidenti- 
fied Female,  Atlanta. 

BAWAn 

William.  Kema,  Honolulu:  Pua  Rogers, 
Honolulu:  and  Dai  Tuen.  Honolulu. 

IDAHO 

James  Haymes,  Coeur  D'Alene;  Waleed 
Mahmoud.  Hurler,  and  Yousef  Manassera, 
Burley. 

nxntois 

Nezhal  Arlfoakl.  Chicago;  AniU  Caradine. 
St.  Louis;  Ellvone  Deslr.  Chicago:  Reyes 
Fernandez,  Aurora;  Frank  Oesnik.  Chicago: 
Wayne  Harris.  SUte  Park  Place:  Jesse 
Hollen,  SUte  Park  Place;  Samuel  King,  East 
St  Louis;  Joseph  Lukey,  Olenwood:  Bflnoka 
Lukey,  Olenwood;  Dwaine  Miller.  Chicago: 
Rueben  Bdltchell,  Chicago;  Michael  Moore, 
CahoUa;  Alfredo  Peres,  Aurora:  Betty 
Quinn.  Chicago:  Viaente  Ramirez.  Calumet 
Citr.  Harland  Handle.  Chicago;  Lyim  Shan- 
non. Chkago;  Lee  Straoc.  Chicago;  Howard 
Tracy,  Cahokla;  Tvette  Twillle.  Chicago: 
and  Jimmy  WUUams.  Chicago. 
nmAMA 

Robert  Atkins.  Michigan  aty;  John  Bird- 
sell,  South  Bend:  Tommy  Branham. 
Indianapolis;  Dennis  Hurt  Kokomo;  Karen 
Johnson.  Indiani^wlls;  John  McEntaffer. 
WolcottviUe;  Sandra  Meredlty,  Rockport 
John  Owens,  Klngsford  Heights;  Sylvester 
Pathe,  Jr.,  La  Porte:  WUllam  Rodgera,  Ev- 
ansvlUe;  Doris  Scott  Indianapolis:  James 
StutevUle,  Rockport:  and  Robert  Wlnrott 
Mlshawaka. 

IOWA 

Stephen  Pullam.  Davenport  Floyd 
Hansen.  Sioux  Citr.  James  Herschberger. 
LynnvUle:  Robert  H«r«chberger,  Lynnville; 
Danid  Kriegel,  Orlnnell;  Dawn  Kriegel. 
Marengo;  and  Ralph  Zaug,  Davenport 

KANSAS 

James  Cumutt,  Overbrook:  Wesley 
Parker,  Wichita:  Warren  Smith.  Topeka; 
and  Sam  Zolllcker.  Lawrence. 

KZHTUCKT 

Henry  Chambers.  Jr.,  Pembroke:  Claude 
Cooper,  Lexington:  Charles  Hedrick,  I^x- 
Ington;  Ford  Jackson.  CaldweU  aty:  Chris- 
tine Kent.  Bowling  Green;  Geneva  Redden. 
CaJdweU  City:  James  Tregonlng,  Shrews- 
burr.  Finley  Trusty,  Eexlngton;  and  Tyrone 
Turner.  Lexington. 
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LOTnSIANA 

Diana  Baehr.  New  Orleans;  Terilyn 
Blutcher.  Baton  Rouge;  Vonda  Bradford. 
Shreveport  William  Brown.  Tanglpahao 
Parish:  Alfred  Carter.  New  Orleans;  Louis 
Coleman.  New  Orleans;  Camllle  CouvtelUer. 
Jr..  New  Iberia:  Clarence  Crawford.  SUdell: 
Vincent  Crawford.  New  Orleans;  Roy  Dom- 

Sck.  New  Orleans;  Wiaeley  Ford.  Shreve- 
rt;  Joseph  Gary.  New  Orleans;  Lonnle 
Grant  Shreveport;  Jeasie  Hall.  Jr.,  Baton 
Rouge;  Willie  HamOton.  Bunkle;  Michael 
Hardaway,  Delhi:  Rtchard  Henee,  New  Or- 
leans; Jamco  Hewlett  Jr.,  New  Orleans; 
Edward  Hiurllc.  Shreveport;  and  Earline 
Kldner.  Gretna. 

Wilson  Kllbum.  New  Orleans;  Edmond 
Leblanc  Westwego:  Clarence  Lee.  Jr..  New 
Orleans:  Harry  Lucas.  New  Orleans;  Keith 
McAlister,  Livingston:  Robert  PhilUpa, 
Baton  Rouge;  H.  R  Prince,  Homer,  Rose 
Mary  Randolph.  New  Orleans;  Gary  Rivera, 
Westwego;  Wilton  Roy,  Carencro;  Lela 
Scott  Wisner  Walter  Scott  Wisner.  Vernon 
Sellers.  Shreveport  Raymond  Singleton. 
Cut  OfC  Willie  Taylor.  Denham  Springs; 
Lurinze  Terrell.  Shreveport;  Dale  Thomp- 
son. Jonesville:  WendeU  Tlllett.  New  Or- 
leans; John  Turner.  Scotlandville;  Roberta 
Tynes,  Amite;  Jerry  Watland.  Hammond; 
and  Thomas  Williams,  Westwego. 

MARTLAHO 

Elsie  Brown.  Suitland;  Rodney  Byrd.  Bal- 
timore: Lawrence  Cherry,  Baltimore;  Deniae 
Dersey,  BalUmorr,  Charles  Ellis,  Baltimore; 
Laura  Garland.  Baltimore;  Edwin  Glass, 
Baltimore;  Larry  Johnson.  Woodlawn; 
James  Mann.  Baltimore;  Avalon  Trevor, 
Baltimore;  Din  Wang.  Bethesda;  Unidenti- 
fied Male.  Baltimore. 

hassachcsrts 

Phillip  Bowden.  Dorchester  Earl  Brittle, 
Boston;  William  Peachey,  Boston;  Richard 
Roberts.  Milford;  Thomas  Stoner,  Salisbury. 

MICHIGAN 

Dante  Cardella.  Detroit  William  Uoyd. 
Detriot  Donald  Meadows,  Detroit  Richard 
Wilson.  Detroit  Billy  Springroan.  Kalama- 
zoo. 

MnnrasoiA 

Steven  Anderson.  St  Paul;  Alvin  Colum- 
bus. St  Paul:  Paul  Javln.  Rochester.  Deloris 
Rlcke.  Faribault  Virga  Rlcke.  Faribault 
James  8tiu>ek.  MbmeapoUs;  Edward  Vi- 
zenor,  Minneapolis;  Frank  WUkey.  Roches- 
ter, and  Kathleen  Wflkey,  Rochester. 
Mississim 

James  Stogner,  Tylertown. 

MISSOURI 

John  Baker,  Alton;  Leroy  Bolton.  St. 
Louis;  Harold  Boyles.  Jr.,  St  Louis;  Samuel 
Branson.  Jefferson  Citr.  Jackie  Briscoe, 
Karaas  City;  Charles  Carson,  Kansas  Citr. 
Douglas  Downs,  St  Louis;  Charles  Dyson, 
St  Louis;  Ju<Hth  Elaea.  St  Louis;  William 
Graham.  8t  Louis;  Danld  Hall.  Lonedell; 
Johnnie  Harris.  St  Louis;  Booker  Holmes. 
Jr..  St  Louis;  lArry  Hurd.  Springfield;  Louis 
Hutcherson.  St  Louis;  Gregory  Kribs.  ^ 
Louis:  Andrew  Morgan.  St  Louis;  Brian 
Nuckols.  Kansas  City:  William  Perkins, 
Kansas  City;  Lance  Reeae,  St  Louis;  Derrick 
Rlchardacm.  Berkeley;  Don  RuUedge.  Jeffer- 
son Citr.  George  Severson.  8t  Clair.  Bennie 
Simmona.  St  Louis;  Emery  Spruell.  Hllla- 
bofo:  Charles  Stiers.  Pulton;  Bonnie  Thlel, 
St.  Charles:  Andre  Townsend,  St  Louis;  and 
Betty  Ward.  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA 

Jeannlne  Dell.  Billings. 

NEBRASKA 

John  Howard.  Alda. 

NEVADA 

Danny  Bahr,  Las  Vegas;  Kathleen  Davis, 
Las  Vegas;  Steven  DUsworth,  Elke  Coimtr. 
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Dori  Grorea,  Las  Vegas;  John  Lewis  Harrti. 
IMS  Vegas;  Norman  Haynes.  Reno;  William 
Mooday.  Las  Vegas;  Darr^  Sbumpert, 
Elko;  and  Michael  Whitten.  Rena 


Harry  mume.  Newark;  Therwood  Bryant 
Newark;  Vincent  Paleooe,  Margate;  Jose  Iri- 
zarry,  Trenton;  Matilda  Irisarry.  Trenton; 
Brian  Ison.  Newark;  WQbert  Jones.  Asbury 
Park;  Anthnny  Lordi.  Newark;  Alfreds 
Medina.  Newark;  HumQlana  Paladoa. 
Linden;  Anthony  Peoca,  Undenwold;  Nancy 
Sherman,  IUckeiwarlr:  Raymond  Stoepker. 
Pasalc:  Wanen  Btuckey.  Newark;  Detea 
Turner,  Newark;  Lance  Vanderveen.  Nep- 
tune Township;  and  Anthony  Waring,  Jersey 
City. 

NZWMBXICO 

Fidel  Archuleta.  Albuquerqur,  larry  Ble- 
vlna,  Bloomfield;  Gary  Brymen.  Grants; 
Katie  Fowler,  Farmlngton;  Andrew  Good- 
ridge,  Albuquerque;  Abel  Gonzales,  Carls- 
bad; Glen  Merson,  Hobbs;  David  Morgan. 
Farmlngton;  and  James  Stuckey.  Albuquer- 
que. 

NKWTORK 

Paul  Colette.  Brooklyn;  William  Comas. 
New  York  Citr.  Willie  Floyd.  Brooklyn; 
Robert  Fuller,  New  York  Otr.  Robert  Hal- 
stead.  Brooklyn;  Sam  Hollingsworth,  Himt 
Point  James  Johnson.  New  York;  Carol 
Lombardl,  East  SeUuket  Donald  Lombard!, 
East  Setauket:  Solomon  Mendoza.  New 
York  Citr.  Carol  Mersing.  New  York  Citr. 
Freddie  Monserrate,  Bronx;  Claude  Mull- 
ings.  New  Rochelle:  Jeffrey  Parker,  Queens; 
Eartha  Ray,  New  York  Citr.  Larry  Ray. 
New  York  Citr.  Pedro  Reyes.  Bronx;  Jon 
Salvia,  Queens;  John  Samuels.  Brooklyn; 
Ian  Shaw.  New  RocheUe;  Glno  Todaro, 
Brooklyn;  Michael  Walker,  Brooklyn;  David 
Williams,  Syracuse;  unidentified  male, 
Bronx;  unidentified  male.  East  Harlem; 
unidentified  male,  Manhattan;  and  unidenti- 
fied male,  Manhattan. 

north  carolin* 

John  Cashion.  Avery  Countr.  Winnie  Car 
raeron,  Tlmberland;  Robert  Coffey,  Cald- 
well Coimtr.  John  Coley,  Ramseur,  Robert 
Lanier,  Candor;  Harry  McAlister,  Wtnston- 
Salem;  Calvin  Moore,  Durham;  WDllam 
Moreland.  Charlotte;  Emmitt  Morris,  Have- 
lock;  Richard  Phillips,  Gastonla;  Harold 
Richardson,  Lexington:  Amie  Roberts, 
Stonevllle:  David  SUubaugh.  Charlotte; 
Eugene  Thornton.  Durham;  James  Ussery. 
Candor,  Charles  Whltted,  Warsaw;  and  un- 
identified male,  Goldsboro. 

north  DAKOTA 

Paul  Sheeler,  EMckinson. 

OHIO 

Noiman  Banks,  Cleveland;  Mark  Gillman. 
Cincinnati;  William  Hadley,  ColimilNis; 
Howard  Hoesler,  Cleveland;  Michael  Jacob. 
Mentor;  Clayton  Johnson.  Columbus; 
Vernon  Little.  Columbus;  S.  L.  McCaD. 
Cleveland;  Josephine  BIcCune.  Randolph 
Township;  Lavelle  lUddletoa  Toledo; 
Nancy  Mitchell.  Springfield;  Andre  Oxner, 
Springfield;  Wendy  Petway.  Cleveland: 
Robert  Smith  Jr..  WestervOle;  John 
Stretcher.  Springfield;  Willie  White,  Cleve- 
land; Michael  Whlttenburg.  Madison  Twp. 

OKLAHOMA 

Junle  Anderson,  Sapulpa;  Curtis  Arm- 
strong, Oklahoma  Citr.  Jimmy  Averitt 
Lawton:  Douglas  Clark.  Lexington;  Willie 
Dempeey,  Tulsa;  Shannon  Eastwood,  Boa- 
well;  Edith  Fowler,  Tulsa;  Veda  Frona- 
barger,  Okmulgee:  Jimmy  Fry,  Lawtoo; 
Robert  Hatfield,  Enid;  Joseph  Bawklna, 
Tulsa;  Esther  Holt  Henryetta;  Theresa 
McDaniels,  Tulsa;  Bobby  Miller,  Altua; 
Charles  Miller.  Sr..  Idabel;  Marde  Mont- 
gomery, Tulsa;  Glen  Noah.  Battleat  Marvin 
Peck.     Oklahoma     Citr.     Janiee    Prober, 
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Nonnan:  Jackie  Sams,  Tulaa;  Cleo  Smith. 
Heonretta;  Annetta  Turaer,  Colbert;  WU- 
Uam  embanks.  Oklahoma  Cltr.  and  Calvin 
Vicken.  Oklahoma  aty. 

OREOOIf 

John  Akera.  Clataop  Countr.  James  Clay- 
burn.  Grants  Pass;  unidentified  male,  Port- 
land; and  Richard  Lobek.  Eugene. 

ramtSTLTANU 

Mac  Clark.  Philadelphia;  Herschel  Cross- 
well.  Philadelphia;  Michael  Fells.  Harris- 
bUTt.  Dwanc  Harrison.  Camdao;  Joseph 
Hoyman.  Chester;  Ronald  Hayman.  Mon- 
roevUle;  Peter  Levato.  Westmoreland 
County;  Franklin  Rlneer.  Jr..  Lancaster. 
William  Ross.  Philadelphia;  Marie  Sasser, 
Phoenlxville;  Roy  Simmons.  Philadelphia' 
unidentified  male.  Philadelphia;  and  Der- 
rick Rhodes.  Beltzhoover. 

KHODKISLARS 

Oina  Dllorenzo,  Johnston. 
SOUTH  caroliha 

John  Adams,  Anderson:  Joe  Feaster 
Greenville;  Mary  HaU.  Batesburg;  Jack 
Hollis.  Beaufort;  Mabel  Hollls.  Beaufort; 
David  Irick.  Columbia;  Elizabeth  King,  N. 
Charleston;  Jane  Tuescher,  North  Charles- 
ton. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mark  Prank.  Huron  and  Maurice  John- 
ston. Sisseton. 

TEHNXSSBK 

Gary  Anderson.  Knoxville;  Calvin  Bo- 
hanon,  Memphis:  Jessie  Bratton,  Denver; 
Bessie  Brown,  Bums;  Carol  Cardwell,  Sfr 
vlervUle;  Louise  Cook,  Knoxville;  Lester 
Cross.  Memphis;  Victor  Drake,  Memphis; 
Laura  Dunlap,  Knoxville;  Sadie  Kurd,  Nash- 
ville; Joe  KeUey,  Memphis;  Janet  Lane, 
Jonesboro;  Donald  Manning.  Jr.,  Memphis; 
Annie  McCray,  Memphis;  Andrew  Moates, 
Chattanooga;  Alvln  Novem.  Denver;  Gerald 
Overby.  Sevlervllle;  Roger  Schmidt,  Mem- 
phis; Martha  SheU.  Knoxville;  Shirley 
Sledge,  Memphis;  Paul  Steifer,  Marion; 
Prank  Thames.  Lonsdale;  Milton  Thomp- 
son, Union  City;  James  Utley.  Nashville- 
Neal  Weary,  Jr.,  Memphis;  Edna  Williams,' 
Memphis;  Jerry  Williams,  Memphis;  and 
Willie  Toung.  Memphis. 

TXZAa 

James  Allsup,  Houston;  William  Allsup 
Houston;  Virginia  AUen.  Houston;  Neil  An- 
derson. Commerce;  Carl  Baker,  Austin: 
Robert  BatUe.  Blossom;  HoweU  Benthall, 
McAllen  King  Bradford,  Dallas;  E:arl  Brown. 
Corslcana;  Rawland  Brown.  El  Paso;  Ran- 
dall Burdette,  Houston;  Francisco  Bustos 
San  Antonio;  Elizabeth  Butler,  Texarkana; 
Tommy  Byrd.  Houston;  David  Calamaco 
San  Antonio;  Wenceslao  Carillo.  Lubbock' 
Oirt  Clanton.  Big  Spring;  William  Clay! 
Fort  Worth;  Emillo  Cuevas,  Dallas;  and 
Francisco  Doimeadios,  Houston. 

Virginia  Doimeadios.  Houston;  Frank 
Dove,  Fort  Worth;  Carl  Durwin  Ensey, 
Naasau  Bay;  Cirilo  Garay,  Fort  Worth;  Val- 
ratlne  Qaiza.  Dallas;  Rogelio  Gomes.  El 
Paao:  WUUt,  Hafford.  Fort  Worth;  Donaver 
Hanna.  Arlington:  Thomas  Herring,  Mes- 
Qulte:  Patricia  HoUenbeck.  Piano;  Terry 
Johnson.  Denton;  Aaron  Jones.  Dallas;  Na- 
poleon Jones.  Grand  Prairie;  Ben  Kennedy 
Jr..  Kllleen  Archie  Ladell.  Paris;  Slrildo 
Lerma,  Crystal  aty;  Marcelino  Mendoza. 
San  Antonio;  DoUy  Mckinney,  Lavaca 
County;  Edna  Nelson.  McKlnney;  and 
Robert  Olson.  Seabrxwk. 

WUbum  Owens.  Clarksville;  Luclo  Que- 
vedo.  San  Antonio:  Elbert  Reed,  Houston; 
James  Reger,  Mercedes;  Ranessa  Rodden. 
Taico;  Juan  Rodriguez.  San  Antonio;  Benja- 
min Salaaar.  San  Antonio;  Cerillo  Sanchez. 
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San  Antonio;  Arthur  Sander,  Jr.,  Texar- 
kana; Odie  Sapp,  Cameron;  John  Scott, 
Beaumont;  Tommie  Scott.  Marlin;  James 
Self,  San  Antonio;  Alfredo  Sendejo,  San 
Antonio:  Bobby  Shafer,  Kennedale,  Horace 
Stewart..  Bryan.  Wynne  Stewart,  Crowley, 
William  Turner,  Mlneola,  Henry  Vlllagran. 
San  Antonio;  Jeff  Wayne,  Dallas;  James 
Wellman,  Kemah;  MameU  Wells.  Neder- 
land;  Thomas  Wells.  Nederland;  BQly 
White.  LasaUe;  Charlie  Williams.  PPrt 
Worth:  unidentified  male,  Houston,  imiden- 
tified  male,  Houston;  and  unidentified 
female,  Dallas. 

VntGIKIA 

Jerry  Graham.  Fairfax  County  and 
George  Thomas,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTOlt 

Steven  Allen.  Tacoma;  Harold  Carangan. 
Seattle:  Robert  Casses,  Tacoma;  Larry 
Duerksen.  SeatUe;  Vernon  Enos.  Moses 
Lake:  Wayne  Murray,  Walla  Walla;  Abdul 
Rasheed,  Seattle;  Earl  Rasmussen.  Pendle- 
ton; Donald  Williams,  Tacoma;  and  Uniden- 
tified male,  Illahee. 

WISCOIfSIlf 

Pattl  Bemal,  Portage;  John  Braun,  Scho- 
fleld;  Curtis  Proemming,  West  Allis;  Charles 
Harmon,  Jr.,  Milwaukee;  John  Janke.  Mil- 
waukee; Charles  Jewett.  JanesvlUe;  Lucretia 
Tate,  MUwaukee;  and  Glenda  Turner,  Mil- 
waukee. 

WTOMINO 

Nicholas  Auckland.  Morton;  David  Hitch- 
cock, Laramie;  and  Clyde  KImberley.  Green 
River.» 


RENTAL  CONSTRUCTION 
INCENTIVE  TAX  ACT  OP  1980 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CAUPORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  the  Rental 
Construction  Incentive  Tax  Act  of 
1980  (RCITA  1980)  In  an  effort  to 
revive  our  Nation's  rental  housing  con- 
struction standstill. 

According  to  the  Department  o£ 
Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment,  the 
country  is  critically  undersupplied 
with  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  rental 
housing  at  affordable  prices.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  shortage  most  severely  af- 
fects those  Americans  who  are  least 
able  to  find  or  afford  any  housing  al- 
ternative other  than  renting.  Elderly 
persons  on  limited  incomes  and  fami- 
lies of  modest  means  with  young  chil- 
dren have  been  the  major  victims. 

A  recent  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  U.  S. 
General  Accounting  Office,  entitled: 
"Rental  Housing:  A  National  Problem 
That  Needs  Immediate  Attention" 
(November  8. 1979),  cautions  that: 

(t)he  rental  housing  problem  is  so  severe 
that  it  requires  the  immediate  attention  of 
an  action  by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  report  Identifies,  "low  levels  of 
moderately  priced  new  private  con- 
struction" as  a  primary  factors  respon- 
sible for  this  crisis.  Condominium  con- 
versions and  abandonments  also  con- 
tribute to  the  large  shortfall  of  rental 
units. 
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Despite  a  rental  assistance  need  of 
over  10  million  households,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  E>e- 
velopment  estimates  that  only  250,000 
households,  less  than  2.5  percent  of 
the  total  need,  would  be  assisted  in 
1979.  Our  national  vacancy  rate  Is  pro- 
jected to  dip  dangerously  below  the  5 
percent  level  and  In  many  areas 
around  the  country  vacancy  factor 
have  dropped  down  near  zero  already. 

The  effects  of  this  slump  have  gen- 
erated serious  problems  for  the  hous- 
ing and  urban  environment.  These 
range  from  overcrowding  and  structur- 
al decay  to  Involuntary  dislocation  and 
rent  gouging.  The  press  and  media 
abound  with  horror  stories  of  families 
forced  to  live  In  cars,  camping  out  on 
local  park  grounds,  and.  In  some  cases, 
even  giving  up  their  chUdren.  One 
wonders  whether  our  national  housing 
(joal  has  all  but  faded  from  view. 

RCITA  1980  takes  aim  at  the  cause 
of  this  crisis.  It  invites  the  private 
sector  to  come  to  the  rescue.  RCITA 
provides  tempting  rewards  in  the  way 
of  tax  savings  to  thos^  Investors  who 
funnel  their  capital  toward  residential 
rental  construction.  But  these  incen- 
tives will  be  appropriately  restricted  to 
periods  and  areas  of  low-vacancy  rates. 
More  specifically,  RCITA  will  per- 
manently extend  the  current  deduct- 
ibility of  construction  period  Interest. 
fees  and  real  estate  taxes  allowed  by 
section  189  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  Government-assisted 
low-income  housing  aitd  reduce  the  re- 
quired  amortization  period  from   10 
years  to  3  years  for  units' developed  in 
a    standard    metropolitan    statistical 
area  (SMSA)  or  county  where  rental 
vacancy  factors  have  fallen  below  5 
percent,  provided  that  no  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  units  in  any  such  proj- 
ect are  reserved  for  households  of  low 
and  moderate  income  and  no  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  units  are  also  held 
open  to  families  with  children. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  act 
would  amend  section  167  of  the  code 
to  sharply  reduce  the  allowable  capital 
cost  recovery  period  to  10  years  for  all 
new  rental  housing  placed  into  ser\'ice 
within  a  year  after  any  year  in  which 
the  area  rental  vacancy  rate  wa«  found 
to  be  under  5  percent.  In  addition,  it 
would  broaden  the  category  of  lower 
Income  rental  unit*  eUglble  for  the 
preferential  recapture  of  depreciation 
treatment  now  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 1250. 

RCITA  1980  responsibly  balances 
the  need  for  new  rental  housing  with 
the  revenue  interests  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Deductions  are  carefully 
limited  to  those  who  have  invested  In 
places  and  periods  of  critical  need. 

This  Is  a  unique  and  Innovative  ap- 
proach in  our  tax  laws.  But  It  is  one 
which  respects  the  true  condition  and 
regional  variations  in  the  housing 
market.  And  moreover.  It  Is  a  trigger 
on  rental  supply  which  is  activated, 
suspended,  and  reactivated  automati- 
cally by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
public  need. 
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I  would  therefore  urge  that  RCITA 
1980  be  seriously  included  as  a  key  ele- 
ment in  any  congressional  plaiv  to 
rescue  thousands  of  Americans  from 
this  crisis  in  rental  housing.* 


THE  TESTING  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  pnmsTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  some  additional  in- 
formation with  my  colleagues  on  the 
so-called  truth-in-testIng  Issue  which 
has  been  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion recently.  Three  major  develop- 
ments have  occurred  within  the  past 
few  weeks  which  reinforce  the  wise  de- 
cision this  past  October  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  Federal  test- 
ing legislation  which  was  made  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

The  first  major  development  was  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  New 
York  State's  so-called  truth-ln-testing 
law— the  model  for  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral testing  bill.  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  Neal  McCum  ruled  that  the  law 
would  cause  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges  "irreparable 
harm"  and  should  not  be  enforced 
until  legal  challenges  to  it  were  aired 
in  court.  The  medical  association  has 
charged  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  high  quality  questions  that 
can  be  asked  and  that  the  testing  law 
violated  Its  rif^ts  protected  under 
Federal  copyright  laws.  The  New  York 
law  would  havelrequlred  the  disclosure 
of  information  about  how  the  stand- 
ardized tests  are  formulated  and  of 
the  actual  test  questions  and  correct 
answers.  The  injunction  applies  to  the 
medical  college  admissions  test  and 
apparently  the  law  still  stands  with  re- 
spect tb  all  other  admissions  tests  in- 
cluding the  scholastic  aptitude  test  ad- 
ministered each  year  to  1.4  million  col- 
Ifege-bound  incDviduals. 

In  another  more  positive  develop- 
.ment,  the  five  major  publishers  of 
standardized  tests  for  admission  to  col- 
lege and  professional  schools  have  an- 
poimced  a  plan  of  self-regxilatlon 
which  would  include  publishing  at 
least  one  actual  test  annually  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sample  tests  that  are  rou- 
tinely mailed  out.  This  action  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  and  is.  I  feel, 
an  important  step  toward  meeting  the 
concerns  expressed  by  recent  calls  for 
truth-in-testing  legislation  in  several 
States. 

Finally,  a  few  weeks  agp,  the  long- 
anticipated  report  on  standardized 
testing  by  Ralph  Nader  and  Allan 
Narin  became  available.  The  major 
focus  of  the  Nader-Narin  study  was  al- 
leged abuses  of  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  the  creator  of  the  scholas- 
tic aptitude  test.  The  political  nature 
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and  obvious  bias  of  that  study  was  lu- 
cidly analyzed  by  Jessica  Tuchman 

Mathews  in  an  essay  which  appeared 

in  the  Washington  Post  on  February 

7, 1980. 1  recommend  this  article  to  mj 

colleagues.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7, 19801 

A  Mkasthb  or  SAT's 

(By  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews) 

The  simmerlBC  controversy  over  standard- 
ized testing— most  especially  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude, Test  taken  by  nearly  1.5  million 
college  aspirants  every  year— came  to  a  boQ 
a  few  weeks  ago  with  the  publication  of  a 
long-awaited  study  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
Allan  Nairn.  The  controversy  could  affect 
not  only  the  future  of  SAT  testa,  but  that  o< 
all  standardized  testing,  beginning  in  ele 
mentary  scbooL 

Do  the  SAT  testa-one  for  verbal  and  one 
for  mathematical  aptitude— in  fact  help  cpl- 
lege  admissions  boards  make  intelligent  de- 
cisions about  which  students  are  best  suited 
to  their  college?  Or  do  they  merely  measure 
a  collection  of  more  or  less  irrelevant  skills 
and  social  factors,  perpetuate  class  biases 
and  prevent  large  numbers  of  capable  stu- 
dents from  getting  a  higher  education,  all  as 
Nader  claims? 

First  it  must  be  said  that  much  of  the  con- 
troversy over  SAT  stems  from  confusion 
over  the  meaning  of  what  it  is  measuring- 
aptitude.  The  SAT  fact  sheet  now  states 
clearly  that  it  Is  "a  test  of  developed  ability, 
not  of  Innate  intelllgenee."  But  In  the  past 
this  has  not  been  made  clear,  and  too  many 
students  have  been  allowed  to  believe  tha( 
the  aptitude  that  is  lieing  measured  is  a  nat- 
ural and  immutable,  rather  than  acquired, 
talent 

The  Nader/Nalm  report  calls  SAT  "a 
three-hour  gamble  which  can  determine  a 
Ufe's  pathway,"  Implying  that  the  results 
are  largely  up  to  Lady  Luck.  The  Education- 
al Testing  Service,  which  creates  and  scores 
the  tests,  claims,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  tests  are  a  valid  tool  for  predicting  how 
well  a  student  wiU  perform  in  college,  as 
measured  by  the  freahman-year  grade-point 
average.  Nader  calls  this  claim  "false  and 
unsubstantiated."  Who  is  right? 

The  answer  is  that  SAT  scores  do  help 
predict  college  performance.  The  extent  to 
which  they  do  Is  documented  by  the  very 
evidence  presented  in  the  Nader-Naim 
report,  but  concealed  in  the  text.  What  the 
text  says  is  ihat  "inclusion  of  SAT  scores  in 
the  prediction  process  improves  the  predic- 
tion of  college  grades  by  an  average  of  only 
6  percent  or  less."  The  truth— of  which  the 
report's  authors  are  well  aware— Is  that  SAT 
scores  raise  the  aecoracy  of  prediction  by 
five  percentage  pointa,  but  improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  prediction  by  20  percent.  Specifi- 
cally, high  school  grades  alone  provide  an 
accuracy  of  prediction  of  35  percent;  grades 
and  scores  together  raise  the  accuracy  to  30 
percent— a  20  percent  improvement.  This 
type  of  use  of  complicated  statistics  is  ram- 
pant throu^out  the  report. 

Having  attempted  to  t«tTiimi»  the  valid 
contribution  SAT  scores  can  make  to  admis- 
sions dedatons,  the  Nader-Naim  study  exag- 
gerates the  role  they  do  play.  It  argues  that 
because  of  SAT  scores  alone,  promising  stu- 
dents. espectaDy  minority  students,  are  fre- 
quently barred  from  getting  a  higher  educa- 
tloa.  A  great  deal  is  also  made  of  the  use  of 
minimum  cutcrff  acores.  Of  how  "a  single 
point  can  be  the  difference  between  accept- 
ance and  rejection."  However,  a  1979  nation- 
wide survey  of  1.600  colleges  and  universi- 
ties reveals  that  fewer  than  2  percent  of  col- 
leges and  universities  consider  the  SAT 
score  to  be  "the  most  Important  factor"  in 
an  admissions  declsloiL  Only  4  percent  of 
open-door  colleges  use  a  minimum  cutoff 
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■oore  at  aU  and.  when  they  do.  the  cutoffs 
are  set  extreinely  low  and  often  waived  for 
older  studenta,  veteraos.  minorities  and 
others  deaenring  of  special  consideration. 

PotentlaUy.  the  moat  unaettUng  claim  of 
the  Nader-Naim  report  la,  "Although  teat 
scores  do  not  correlate  w^  with  future  per- 
formance, they  arc  aystemaUcally  related  to 
the  family  iiicome  of  the  test-taker."  Thia 
claim  also  mlsrepreaenta  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  study  that  actually  ahows  that 
test  scores  oonelate  with  both  future  per- 
formance (freshman  grades)  and  family 
income  and  to  about  the  same  degree.  A 
table  showinc  the  rdationahlp  between  stu- 
dents' average  aoores  and  their  parents' 
mean  tncoae  in  19TS-74  Is  promlnenCly  fea- 
tured In  the  report.  On  first  slanee  it  is 
trightenlnc.  for  It  seems  to  show  that  all 
one  would  have  to  do  to  determine  an  Indi- 
vidual student's  potential  for  coDege  work 
would  be  to  discover  his  parents'  income. 

However,  if  the  careful  reader  makea  his 
way  to  page  303,  he  wlU  find,  discreetly 
buried  in  the  text,  that  the  connecUm  Is  (W 
from  what  the  table  implies,  and  that  the 
statistical  correlation  between  score  and 
income  is  Just  about  the  same  as  the  oorre- 
lation  between  score  and  college  grade-point 
average  (.4  as  compared  with  .37).  Neverthe- 
less, the  report  concludes  that  If  the  tests 
are  valid,  "then  merit  In  the  United  States 
is  distributed  according  to  parental  tnoome." 
(No  one.  of  course,  has  ever  claimed  that 
SAT  scores  measure  "merit.") 


What  is  the  point  of  then 
standaittlzed  tesU?  Abandoning  them  oovid 
only  force  colleges  to  place  heavier  rellanoe 
on  measures  that  are  more  subiect  to  aoeial 
and  racial  bias,  such  as  the  use  of  "feeder 
schools"  that  the  admissions  board  knows 
well  (generally  private  schools  or  pubUe 
schools  in  wealthy  communities),  the  per- 
sonal interview  or  the  old  boy/old  giil 
alumni  network.  Nader's  peratmal  bias  Is  evi- 
dent: he  would  like  to  see  more  reliance  on 
"extracurrictilar  activities  and  community 
organizing." 

The  real  target  seems  to  be  not  so  much 
the  tesU  themselves  as  the  system  of  whldi 
they  are  a  minor  part:  "Social  class  Is 
viewed  as  a  sad  fact  of  life,  but  not  aa  an 
issue,"  says  Nalm.  "The  contooversy  over 
testing  makes  dass  an  issue."  Where  has  be 
been?  Did  he  miss  the  War  on  Poverty  alto- 
gether? Somehow,  it  has  come  as  a  surprise 
to  Nader  and  Nairn  that  being  poor  means 
being  disadvantaged  in  more  ways  than 
having  a  low  inccane. 

The  aptitude  that  can  be  measured  after 
12  or  13  years  of  schooling  is  not  the  native 
intelligence  a  student  Inherits  In  his  genea. 
It  is  the  product  of  17  years  of  continual  in- 
teracUon.  between  those  capacities  and  the 
student's  environment— Including  every- 
thing from  prenatal  nutrition,  to  condltiona 
in  the  home,  to  the  quality  of  the  achotd  he 
attends.  If  the  SATs  are  sending  bad  news. 
It  is  as  much  about  the'  system  that  deter- 
mines that  total  environment  as  It  Is  about 
the  individual  student.  The  news  is  bad— it 
does  not  show  the  progress  that  was  hoped 
for.  But  that  Is  all  the  more  reascm  to  keep 
hearing  it* 


MARYLAND'S  PATRIOTIC  GORE 
STILL  SURVIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OrMAKTUUID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSKIfTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  days  a  small  controversy  has  oc- 
curred in  the  General  Assembly  of 
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Maryland  which  has  now.  thankfully, 
been  put  to  rest.  It  all  began  when  my 
good  friend.  SUte  Senator  Howard 
Dennis  of  Montgomery  County,  pro- 
posed a  bill  to  change  the  words  of  our 
venerable  State  song  which  has  served 
the  Free  State  so  well  for  so  long.  For- 
tunately, a  committee  of  the  Maryland 
legislattire  has  rejected  this  tampering 
with  history  and  the  song  will  go  on. 

The  noted  coliminist  George  Will 
has  recently  commented  in  print  on 
this  weighty  matter  and  I  would  like 
to  share  his  thoughts  with  the  House. 
Mr.  Will  is  familiar  with  many  Mary- 
land traditions,  including  such  Eastern 
Shore  delicacies  as  oysters,  crabs, 
clams  and  Maryland  beaten  biscuits— 
the  latter  he  has  said  reminds  him  of 
the  Maryland  Republican  Party- 
small  and  intense. 

With  all  respect  to  our  great  Repub- 
lican President.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  today.  I 
include  B«r.  Will's  column  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkoro. 

Patriotic  Oore 
(By  Oeorge  P.  Will) 
Washington.— Eternal    vigilance    is    the 
price  of  preserving  just  about  everything, 
and  a  vigilant  committee  of  the  Maryland 
legislature  has  nipped  in  the  bud  a  particu- 
larly wicked  •reform."  It  has  killed  the  bill 
that  would  have  stripped  "Maryland!  My 
Maryland!"  of  its  status  as  the  state's  song. 
According  to  one  legislator,  if  the  bill  had 
gone  before  the  whole  legislature,   there 
would  have  been  a  "bloodbath."  Good.  Let 
theie  be  no  lukewammess  when  traditions 
are  In  Jeopardy. 

The  song  is  based  on  a  poem  written  by  an 
exdUble  secessionist  after  the  riot  that  oc- 
curred when  Union  troops  passed  through 
Baltimore  In  AprlL  1861. 

iwelve  rioters  and  four  soldiers  were 
killed.  The  poem,  a  hynsn  to  the  Confeder- 
ate cause,  begins  briskly: 

7^  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Marylandl 

His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland} 

Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 

That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore 

As  a  loyal  son  of  the  Ofeat  State  (Dlinois). 
I  must  admit  that  the  song  carries  free 
speech  too  far  The  "despot"  referred  to  is 
B«r.  Lincoln.  The  patrioUc  gore  was.  truth 
be  told,  seditious  gore:  If  the  rioters  had  not 
been  bent  on  secession,  Baltimore's  streets 
would  not  have  been  necked  with  It. 

The  poem  canters  along  through  nine 
stanzas,  each  bristling  with  stuff  like: 

for  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  vaeaL 

Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal. 

And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  sUeL 

Marylandl  My  Marylandl 

The  poem  rises  toward  truculence  (Thy 
beaming  sieord  shall  never  rust),  dips  brief- 
ly Into  bathos  (Dear  Mother!  burst  the  ty- 
rant's chain.  Marylandl  Virginia  should  not 
call  in  vain.  Marylandf).  then  hiU  an  oner- 
atlc  high  note: 

But  lot  There  surges  forth  a  shriek 

from  hiU  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek 

Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

After  some  thoughts  about  the  "crucifix- 
Ion"  of  the  Maryland  soul,  the  poem  roars 
to  a  worthy  conclusion: 

She  is  rtot  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb 

Huaahl  she  spurns  the  northern  scum! 

She  breathes!  she  bums!  she'll  come!  she'll 
come! 
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Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

My  goodness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are 
Northern  scum.  Come  to  think  about  It,  I 
am  Northern  scum.  The  poem  and  the  song 
are,  of  course,  nonsense.  But  splendid  non- 
sense. 

Leaving  aside  tasty  crabs  and  tangy  poll- 
tics.  Maryland  is  perhaps  most  famous  for 
inspiring  splendid  noiisense.  such  as  John 
Oreenleaf  Whittier's  poem  about  Barbara 
Prietchle  of  Frederick.  According  to  Whlt- 
tler,  when  Stonewall  Jackson's  troops  fired 
at  her  Union  flag,  Ms.  Prietchle,  age  90 
spoke: 

SJioot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head. 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,  she  said. 
A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came. 
The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word. 
Who  touches  a  hatr  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog!  March  on!  he  said. 
Dam  right  he  did.  Oh,  come  spoilsports 
say  Whittler  embroidered  the  truth,  but  a 
bit    of    such    embroidery    hurts    neither 
StonewaU  nor  Ms.  Prietchle,  nor  thee  nor 
me.  Indeed,  it  Is  good  for  us  when  we  en- 
counter It  a  century  later. 

It  preserves,  like  a  butterfly  In  amber,  the 
eolorfulness  of  our  shared  past..It  is  an  echo 
of  honest  passion  In  an  age  singularly  short 
of  such.  Furthermore,  we  should  find  It  fun 
and  Improving  to  reflect  that  we  are  de- 
scended from  people  for  whom  the  exuber- 
ant language  of  "Barbara  Prietchle "  and 
"Maryland.  My  Maryland!"  was  as  natural 
as  the  flattened  language  of  news  broad- 
casts and  bureaucracies  is  to  us. 

Maryland's  song  has  lost  its  power  to  In- 
flame, but  It  remains  Instructive.  And  at- 
tempts to  sanitize  what  the  past  has  passed 
on  to  us  are  disloyalties  disguised  as  fastidi- 
ousness, disloyalties  to  our  parent,  the 
past.* 
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•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly our  coUeague.  the  Honorable 
Joseph  M.  Gatdos,  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety,  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  a  luncheon  which 
was  part  of  the  National  Limestone  In- 
stitute's 35th  annual  convention. 

A     few     months     ago.     Chairman 
Gavdos  demonstrated  his  interest  In 
the  problems  of  limestone  producers 
when  he  and  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee  Journeyed   as   my   guests,   to 
southwest  Missouri  to  view  first  hand 
the  efforts  our  producers  are  expend- 
ing to  insure  the  safety  of  their  em- 
ployees as  they  continue  to  produce 
the  aggregate  so  Important  to  the  Na- 
tion's roads  and  highway  program,  as 
weU  as  to  the  millions  of  farmers  who 
spread  the  limestone  upon  their  fields. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
the  chairman's  remarks  as  well  as  his 
introduction  by  John  F.  Schmidt,  who 
presided  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Limestone  Institute's  safety  commit- 
tee. 

The  speech  follows: 
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"Health  ahd  Satett  Lkislation" 
introduction  bt  john  f.  schmidt 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  an  honor  to 
have  as  our  Luncheon  Speaker  today  a  man 
who  has  served  Pennsylvania's  20th  District 
m  the  VS.  House  of  RepresenUUves  since 
1968.  He  Is  a  native  of  Braddock.  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  our  speaker  graduated  from  Du- 
quesne  University  and  went  on  to  obtain  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  previously  served  the  citizens  of 
P»'nn.svlviinl»  as  a  SUte  Senator  and  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  as  well  as  being  a 
former  General  Counsel  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  He  presently  chairs 
the  Congressional  Steel  Caucus  and  Is  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety,  which  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  Its  ad- 
ministration. As  Chairman  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee, he  Instituted  Oversight  Hearings  on 
MSHA  this  past  year  at  which  NLI  was  the 
lead-off  public  witness  on  June  18th. 

Last  September,  our  speaker,  along  with 
other  Members  of  his  Subcommittee,  par- 
ticipated In  NLI's  field  trip  to  Missouri  and 
observed  the  operation  of  both  surface  and 
underground  quarries.  Today,  he  wlU  ad- 
dress us  on  health  and  safety.  It  to  my  sin- 
cere  pleasure  to  welcome  and  to  Introduce 
to  you  Congressman  Joe  Oaydos  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

chaibmam  jok  oatdos 

Thank  vou.  When  you  pet  that,  kind  of  a 
welcome,  somebody  wants  something.  1 
don't  know  If  I  can  deUver  It  John,  you  give 
such  a  very  nice  introduction,  and  I'm  very 
happy  to  be  here  with  aU  the  Directors. 
your  represenutlves.  Officers  of  the  Nation' 
al  Limestone  Institute,  and  your  good  Presi- 
dent, Bob  Koch.  And.  of  course,  I've  got  my 
good  friend  over  here,  Asstotant  Secretary 
Bob  Lagather,  and  all  of  the  ladles  that  are 
here  today. 

I'm  going  to  try  to  make  my  remarks  off- 
the-cuff.  I  do  have  a  prepared  speech  here.  I 
may  refer  to  it  In  a  little  while,  but  I  asked 
President  Koch  how  long  he  wanted  me  to 
speak.  He  said,  "You  make  your  own  mind 
up."  So,  let  me— if  I  can— hopefully  give  you 
some  insight  into  what  is  going  on  here  in 
Washington  to  make  your  Convention  a  little 
more  interesting  and  try  to  be  as  practical  as 
I  can.  Before  I  forget,  I  do  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Institute.  I  want  you  to  know 
I  was  Just  giving  a  so-called  pep  talk  here 
recently  to  another  group,  and  in  this  pep 
talk  was  an  in-depth  explanation  of  how 
things  work  in  Washington  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  Institute  or  an  association  gather- 
ing such  as  this  and  why  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  you  participate.  Im  not  talk- 
ing about  politics  or  whether  you  are  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat— I  don't  care  if  you're  a  big 
or  little  operation.  But,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial today,  in  the  society  we  live  in,  that  you 
participate.  And  an  association  is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  effectively  participate 
down  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Participation  today  to  of  a  high  caliber. 
Your  people  have  to  be  well-informed;  they 
have  to  have  on  their  staff  experts  that  ac- 
cumulate the  evidence.  They're  dealing  in  a 
highly  technical  field.. I  didnt  make  the 
rules— I'm  Just  telling  you  about  the  situa- 
tion In  Washington— particularly  in  the  last 
20  years— how  It  has  developed.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  thto  country,  you  have  a 
right  to  petition  your  government,  but  the 
best  way  you  can  exercise  that  ConsUtutlon- 
al  right  to  through  an  organization  as  you 
have  here.  Again.  I  didnt  make  the  rule*. 
Someone  asked  me  at  one  time,  "If  our  de- 
mocracy to  working.  If  you  have  people 
down  there  in  Congress  that  supposedly  re- 
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tpond  to  the  people's  wishea.  why  do  iNt 
need  to  have  an  organisation  like  this?  Why 
do  we  have  to  contribute  and  raise  funds 
and  send  lobbytoU  down  there— that  highly 
expensive  place.  Wa.shington.  D.C?  Why 
aren't  you.  as  an  elected  Oongreasman,  why 
can't  you  and  why  arent  you  capable  of  dls- 
pendng  what  we  say  to  Just  under  the  Con- 
stitution—of doing  what's  right?  Why  do  we 
have  to  go  down  there  and  give  you  techni- 
cal information  and  background  material 
and  send  all  these  lobbytsU  down  there?" 
It's  because  of  what  has  happened  here  In 
Washington,  because  things  have  become  so 
complex  and  we  are  in  so  many  different 
areas  all  at  one  time.  Things  are  so  compli- 
cated. There  to  such  a  great  need  for  Infor- 
mation upon  Information,  regardless  of  the 
computers  that  we  have  now  engaged  to 
help  us.  We  have  to  have  Individual  groups 
analyzing  their  problem,  doing  the  indepth 
research  and  presenting  It  to  us  and  our 
staffs.  And  we  have  excellent  staffs  to  help 
us  In  order  to,  hopefully,  dtopense  what  we 
call  Justice  through  the  vehicle  of  reason- 
able legislation. 

J^d  that  to  the  background  creating  the 
situation  I  believe  that  you're  facing  during 
these  two  or  three  days  of  Convention.  I 
Just  wanted  to  make  that  little  observation 
for  your  benefit.  I've  lived  in  both  areas— 
here  and  the  home  atmosphere  up  In  Har- 
risburg— and  I  can  tell  you  its  true,  it's  get- 
ting more  comijllcated.  And  what  I'm  telling 
you  to  becoming  more  and  more  pertinent. 
That's  how  It  to.  Those  groups  and  those 
people  who  can't  acclimate  to  that  require- 
ment are  not  going  to  t>e  heard,  not  going  to 
be  the  recipient  of  what  can  be  good  legisla- 
tion here  In  Washington.  And,  ultimately, 
because  of  their  own  Inaction,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  suffer  the  consequences, 
and  the  consequences  can  be  bad  legislation. 
oppressive  legtolation,  things  you  can't  live 
with.  Which  brings  me  to  my  talk. 

Some  may  say  that  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  to  bad.  I  don't  think 
It  to.  We  dont  want  It  to  be  that  way,  and 
that's  why  I  iiave  tried  to  develop— and  I 
think  I've  been  partially  successful— a  close 
working  relationship  with  Bob  Lagather.  He 
has  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  admintoter  thto 
Act.  I  think  he's  fortunate  In  one  respect 
that.  In  admlntotering  thto  Act,  he  has  a  lot 
of  well-trained  people  from  the  old  MESA. 
People  who  have  been  around— I'm  not 
saying  they're  all  perfect,  but  they  are 
people  that  are  knowledgeable  and  have  an 
understanding  of  your  Industry.  You  have 
some  of  those  people  that  you  can  work 
with— inspectors,  admintotratlve  people  and 
what  have  you.  There  to  nothing  that  to 
more  devastating  to  interpretation  and  the 
enforcement  of  an  act,  than  when  you  get 
what  we  call  a  "greenie"  in  there  who 
doesn't  know  anything  about  the  situation, 
and  then  have  him  thrust  into  a  position  of 
responsibility  in  the  enforcement  area  or 
the  admintotratlve  area  or  what  have  you. 
Yet  those  things  happen. 

But  with  Bob  Lagather,  with  hto  back- 
ground with  the  Labor  Department,  and 
with  the  people  he  has  now  with  him,  I  feel 
confident— and  I  think  you  should  share 
that  confidence— that  we  have  In  MSHA  a 
good  organization,  a  group  of  people  that  at 
least  basically  and  fundamentally  know  the 
history  of  your  Institute  and  what  you 
stand  for  and  the  practical  workings  out  in 
the  field. 

Now,  at  thto  time  I  do  want  to  take  tune 
publicly  to  thank,  and  to  thank  most  sin- 
cerely, your  representatives  who  were  so 
good  to  us  on  the  September  field  trip  to 
Springfield  and  Joplin.  Missouri— we  had 
Chris  Hankln  and  Randy  Rawson.  I  want  to 
publicly  thank  these  Indlviduato  for  their 
cooperation  in  providiiig  a  lot  of  Informa- 
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to  eor'SMeMaitttee.  in  assisting  us  In 
getting  that  trip  togethw,  and  then  ulti- 
mately going  with  us  to  MisKMirL  And  there 
was  the  hospitality  that  was  so  graciously 
given  to  our  Committee— and  the  patience 
In  taking  time  to  explain  things  to  people 
that  had  never  been  in  a  limestone  mine 
before.  I  remember  John  Oriesemer  was 
there,  Elliott  Potter  and  Bud  McDonald. 
They  went  out  of  their  way  on  behalf  of  the 
group  as  a  whole,  and  in  their  Individual  ac- 
tivities, they  really  showed  us  what  a  lime- 
stone mining  operation  to.  And  they  were 
very  careful  to  make  .sure  we  saw  every- 
thing. The  one-  or  two-man  operation— very 
impressive.  I  want  you  to  know  that,  as  a 
government  representative,  I  did  appreciate, 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  who  went  on  the 
trip,  the  attention  that  was  given  to  us. 

As  a  Floor  leader  during  the  House  debate 
when  we  passed  thto  Act,  It  was  my  sincere 
intention  to  pass  an  act  which  we  felt  at  the 
time  was  necessary,  and  an  act  which  we 
felt  was  fair.  Now.  you  and  I  may  differ,  ex- 
perts may  differ  practically  you  may  differ. 
But,  I  want  you  to  know  that  in  my  bumble 
opinion,  and  I  think  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  in  the  Committee  and  in  dicles 
that  I  beUeve  are  knowledgeable,  that  thto 
Act  can't  be  dtobanded  nor  should  it  be  torn 
apart  or  lessened  or  made  non-operative  as 
far  as  certain  segments  of  our  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  thto  country.  It  can't,  and  ni  tell 
you  why.  The  JSubcommittee  I  chair  had  Ju- 
risdiction over  FBCA  the  Federal  Employ- 
Compensation  Act,  and  the  Longsnore- 


men's  and  Harbor'Woiken'  Compensation 
Act.  and  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  held  Over- 
sight Hearings  on  them.  We  considered  all 
its  ramifications,  and  we  considered  and 
took  testimony  relating  to  a  potential  or  a 
possible  national  workman's  compensation 
act.  And  you  know  all  the  experts.  aU  the 
witnesses  were  in  unison,  all  eonduding  that 
we  must  improve  the  safety  and  the  health 
of  the  workplace.  Thto  Includes  the  new  car- 
cinogens that  come  out  on  the  market  every 
year  or  so,  along  with  the  othw  thousanos 
that  they  have  listed— the  health  aspect, 
along  with  the  safety.  If  we  dont  solve 
safety  and  health  through  06HA  and 
IdSHA.  we're  going  to  be  In  very  serious 
trouble  because  workman's  compensation 
rates  are  accelerating  at  an  unpreoedoited 
rate.  And  all  your  Insuranoe  companies— not 
one.  but  all  of  them— have  tndteated  that  in- 
creased safety  and  health  to  where  the  solu- 
tion to.  Nobody  but  nobody,  since  fhoae 
Hearings  and  up  untQ  now.  nobody  has 
come  up  with  any  other  kind  of  suggestkm 
to  solve  that  problem. 

One  thing  to  certain— you  are  not  going  to 
do  away  with  workman's  comp.  You  cant; 
it's  impomible.  You'd  Mve  a  revoluti<m  in 
thto  country.  So,  with  that  type  of  coverage 
that's  there— you  can  argue  it  back  and 
forth,  whether  It's  sufficient,  whether  It's 
overly  generous,  argue  any  way  you  want, 
but  the  concept  to  there— you're  going  to 
have  to  face  that  problem.  And  it's  getting 
bigger  and  bigger  every  year. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  had  excel- 
lent cooperation  as  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  with  your  representatives.  They 
have  been  extremely  helpfuL  They  have 
never  under  any  drcumstances  hesitated  by 
design  or  otherwise  to  make  available  any- 
thing that  I  asked  for  directly  or  indirectly. 
Because  of  that  close  eooperatkm.  I  think 
we  have  put  together,  after  a  fashion,  a 
good  woridng  team.  I  cant  speak  for  every 
Member  on  that  SuboHnmlttee— each  comes 
from  a  different  part  of  the  country  or  dif- 
ferent sUte  and  possibly  has  different 
thinking  on  thto  subject.  However.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  influence  schedules;  I  am  In  a 
position  to  make  determinations  on  whether 
we  liave  Hearings;  I  am  in  a  position  be- 
cause of  my  past  service  to  my  fellow  Com- 
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mittee  Members  to  let  ttieB  know  bow  I  fed 
and.  to  date.  I  can  say  this  moat  humbly,  yet 
very  proudly,  they  base  tespooded  to  me.  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  featcmally.  With 
the  dose  relationship  that  we've  devdoped 
with  your  officers  and  your  representaOvea. 
and  also  with  Bob  Lagather  and  bto  staff 
and  how  close  tbey>e  been  and  bow  they>e 
manifested  their  desire  to  make  thto  Act 
work,  those  are  tbe  things  that  are  tapor- 
tant  to  me.  I  can  tdl  you  unlnhiMtedly  and 
without  any  quallficatloa  that  I  think  that 
team  wortdng  together  to  going  to  make 
BCSHA  a  modd  agency.  And  If  we're  going 
to  have  to  change  MSHA  Pm  not  going  to 
to  have  any  hesitations.  I  deal  with  labor 
and  unions  every  day,  and  I'm  considered 
one  of  their  greatest  supporters.  But  I  know 
and  they  know  and  everybody  knows  that.  If 
we  don't  solve  the  problem  which  I  roughly 
outlined,   talking   about   workman's   comp. 
health  and  safety  genoally.  we're  not  ^ing 
to  have  any  kind  of  an  Inttlt^***  and  you're 
not  going  to  have  a  bostneas.  We  wont  have 
an  Industry  unless  MSHA  to  working  fairly 
and  properly.  I  think  we're  going  to  aooom- 
plish  Utat— I  know  we're  totog  to  acocm- 
pUsta  tt  because  of  the  dose  cooperation  we 
have  today. 

I  believe  that  the  1977  Act.  in  all  honesty, 
to  a  fair  Act  as  we  wrote  It.  But  I  know  that, 
with  theory  and  praetk«.  gaps  and 
Inconsistencies  develop.  And  baaed  upon 
that  Observatlcm  on  our  part,  I  think  we  do 
have,  and  I  have  to  admit  it.  specifically 
there -appears  to  be  aome  problematic  areas 
In  the  linplementatkm  of  the  Act  There  are 
a  number  of  bIDs  that  want  to  go  In  there 
indlscrlmtnately  and  start  making  some  ex- 
emptlofM  or  ezenitiona  aa  far  aa  the  Jurla- 
dictlon  of  MSHA  I  think  wc>e  been  out 
and  out  open;  I've  held  Hearings  and  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  tuM  Hearlnca  In  fact, 
we've  bad  14  full  days  of  Hearings  on  08HA 
tKi«  laat  year,  and  well  continue  them  thto 
year.  We've  had  14  fuU  days  on  MSHA  and 
wele  going  to  go  and  delve  right  back  Into 
the  rcsulU  of  all  those  Heartatga  and  eonttn- 
ue  again.  We've  had  the  Administration  In 
formally  and  Informally;  Pve  been  very 
dose  with  Mr.  Lagather,  and  we're  going  to 
continue  asking  for  Inf  onaatlon  hopefully 
to  make  our  Act  woffk.  to  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  miners  and  operators.  Again.  I  have  to 
go  back  and  teU  you  it's  because  of  the 
danger  lurking  tn  the  background,  almost 
aatronomical  ooata  reaultlng  from  your 
vorkmaB's  oomp,  even  posafbly  a  new  na^ 
ttaud  workman'B  comp  act  and  changea 
.along  thoae  lines. 

Now.  during  the  Hearings.  I  want  to  Just 
mention  very  hurriedly  that  we  did  hear 
from  smne  of  your  representaUvea  here, 
who  did  an  excellent  Job.  Incidentally,  very 
profeaaional— and  I  emphaaJae  that  very 
profeaslonaL  In  fact,  tai  all  tbe  time  Pve 
been  hat  Pve  never  beard  more  ivof earion- 
al  U'stlmony— complete  teettanony— than  the 
people  who  have  represented  thto  Institute. 
In  comparison,  aome  other  groupa  made 
eontentlons  during  thoae  Hearings  that  a 
driver  of  a  aoft  drink  delivery  truck  woukl 
have  to  be  provfcled  24  hours  of  miner  train- 
ing by  the  mine  operator.  That'a  Just  not 
true.  I  can  tmderatand  where  that  concept 
could  materialize,  under  what  clrcum- 
atanoea-but  It's  not  true.  But.  maybe  the 
people  here  know  better,  maybe  the  Indlvtd- 
uato  involved  under  tbe  miaoanoeptlon  know 
better  and  our  admlniatraUon  knows  and 
your  Naders  kmw.  but  generally  throng 
out  the  country  It'a  that  kind  of  oontention 
that,  onoe  it  geto  feet.  It  travela-Uke  light- 
ning-all over  the  country,  and  people  wiU 
atate  tt  aa  tact  time  ani  time  agahL 

My  collaaguea  on  the  Floor  of  the  Houae 
wOl  dte.lt  thinking  tt  to  be  fact  Incidental- 
ly, whUe  rm  talking  about  my  oolleaguea. 
and  again,  you  have  to  understand  the 
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irnlque  operation  here  in  Wuhlofton.  D.C. 
We  have  the  Subcommittee  dealing  with 
thii  specific  area,  and  with  problems  which 
were  researched  by  your  expert  personnel. 
This  Subcommittee  knows  this  subject 
matter.  But  remember,  when  we  fan  out  to 
the  other  439— as  there  are  9  Members  on 
the  Subcommittee— that  they  aren't  as  fa- 
miliar with  IL  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  they're 
tied  down  and  bocged  down  with  so  much 
woA  tai  their  particular  field  that,  when 
they  hear  a  contention  like  this,  they  accept 
it  as  gospel  and  truth.  And  they'll  take  that 
fact  and  say  ITs  true  and  it's  bad  and  be 
against  the  Act  So.  It's  very  difficult  to  be  a 
liaison  between  a  Sutwommlttee  dealing 
with  complicated  legislation  and  the  rest  of 
Coogreas.  as  you  must  make  information 
available  In  capsule  form— short,  concise— 
for  all  the  other  Members  so  that  they  un- 
derstand despite  they're  being  off  on  their 
own  tangent,  as  I  mentioned.  It's  a  very  dif- 
ficult concept  So.  when  we  do  try  to  influ- 
ence our  colleagues,  we  have  to  be  able  to  be 
very  concise,  and  we  also  have  to  be  very  ac- 
curate, and  that's  where  your  Institute  ha.<; 
helped  us  in  many  places  many  times. 

We  cant  even  afford  to  m-Jte  an  acciden- 
tal mistake— for  want  of  a  better  descriptive 
term— because.  If  we  make  a  mistake,  none 
of  those  collesgues  affected  by  it  will  ever 
believe  us  again.  The  same  is  true  when 
your  people  make  available  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee statistics  and  information  and  con- 
elusions— they  have  to  and  ought  to  and 
should  be  and  they  better  be  accurate.  Be- 
cause If  they  aren't  then  your  people's 
credibility  falls  along  the  wayside,  and 
nobody  listens  to  them  when  they  come 
bade  again  on  a  like  subject  matter  or  en- 
largement thereof,  or  an  altogether  differ- 
ent area.  So.  in  checking  with  that  accusa- 
tion about  training  for  a  soft  drink  delivery 
man.  when  Bob  Lagather  made  his  testimo- 
ny. I  brought  it  to  his  attention  as  one  of 
the  complaints,  and  he  answered  it  And  he 
explained  that  the  training  for  those  type 
of  people  would  merely  be  a  check-list  of 
hazards  that  he  may  be  exposed  to— which 
eould  vary  with  the  operation.  Some  people 
say  such  hasards  are  infinlteslmally  small 
and  Insignificant;  however,  some  facts  delay 
that  type  of  conclusion  because  some  such 
personnel  have  suffered  substantial  Injury, 
and  it  looks  like  that  at  least  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  there  are  some  hazards  that 
need  to  be  brought  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
truck  driver  coming  onto  the  premises  is 
necessary. 

Some  Individuals  that  appeared  before  our 
Committee  Indicated  a  misconception  that 
they  thought  the  1977  Act  applied  mine 
safety  law  to  sand  and  gravel  and  stone 
mining  operations  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  prior  thereto,  that  they  were  subject  to 
the  06HA  Act  or  no  act  That's  not  true.  Of 
eourae.  we've  had  the  Metal  and  Nonmetal- 
Uc  Act  In  existence  since  1968.  The  oper- 
ations have  always  been  imder  the  jurisdie- 
tlon  of  some  type  of  a  federal  administra- 
tion. And  I  say  again  that  the  old  MESA 
bad  its  good  points.  I  think  that  we  can 
jMra  a  lot  from  it;  we  are  learning  a  lot 
from  MESA  and  from  its  operation  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  new  Act  I  think  we'll  be  in 
pretty  good  shape. 

During  the  Subcommittee  Hewings.  rep- 
resentatives of  the  mining  operators  testi- 
fied regarding  certain  aspects  of  the  Act  and 
its  administration.  In  other  words,  they  put 
Bob  liagather  rt^t  on  the  frying  pan.  They 
said,  and  I  think  they  were  most  sincere, 
that  we  have  to  take  a  second  look  at  bow 
this  Is  working.  And  Bob  Lagather  had 
these  Items  brought  to  his  attenUon.  some 
he  acquiesced  to  and  actanitted  outright 
■ajdng.  "Yes.  that's  a  mistake.  Tes.  It's  not 
working;  we  have  to  do  something  about  it 
We  have  a  study  going  and  we're  trying  to 
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change  it"  Others  where  the  accusations 
were  made  very  hurriedly,  he  said.  "IThat's 
not  the  fact  that's  not  the  truth.  Here  is 
where  the  truth  lies."  Bob  Lagather  is  about 
as  practical  a  guy  as  I've  met.  and  he  sits 
down  and  he  talks  with  the  people,  to  us 
and  to  those  who  complain.  For  instance,  a 
lot  of  the  operators  said  that  we  need  a 
review  of  the  current  procedures  for  citing 
violations  and  establishing  penalties,  to  be 
more  fair  about  it 

When  you  get  something,  don't  hide  that 
Inspector's  statement  if  your  inspector  has 
a  complaint  let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  Why 
should  it  be  secret?  Now.  you  get  an  inspec- 
tor in  there,  he  writes  up  a  complaint— why 
should  that  complaint  not  be  subjected  to 
the  perusal  or  examination  of  anybody  that 
wants  to  take  a  look  at  it.  No  one  is  going  to 
forge  it  erase  it  or  scratch  It.  Why 
shouldn't  the  contents  l>e  made  available  to 
read  as  soon  as  possible  to  management  or 
their  represenUtlves?  I>oesn't  good  fairness 
and  common  sense  dictate  that  that's  how 
you  should  approach  enforcement  remem- 
bering aU  the  time  that  money  taken  from  a 
business  doesn't  go  into  enlarging  that  busi- 
ness? A  business  has  to  have  that  money  to 
enlarge  their  business  to  make  more  Jobs. 
Like  I  tell  my  imion  friends.  "You  don't 
have  a  union  if  you  don't  have  a  business 
first.  What  are  you  going  to  do— unionize 
yoursein  You  see.  I  think  Ito  those  basic 
fundamental  things  that  Bod  Lagather  un- 
derstands, and  I  know  we're  going  to  have 
real  good  cooperation. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  walking  around 
with  John  Oriesemer  and  the  fellows,  he 
showed  me  an  area  off  to  the  side.  He  said. 
"There  on  this  particular  piece  of  machin- 
ery out  in  the  field  is  a  guard.  See  that 
guard  over  there?  There  is  some  question  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  guard  on  that  piece 
of  machinery.  But  you  can't  get  to  it"  Now, 
if  you  can't  get  to  it  and  if  the  guard  is 
there  and  even  though  the  guard  doesn't 
meet  the  specifications,  I  think  common 
sense  dictates  subjectively  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable exception  from  the  general  rule 
which  says  you  have  to  have  sufficient 
guarding  on- the  machine.  I  think  Bob  La- 
gather. in  addressing  that  particular  isolat- 
ed example,  is  going  to  use  common  sense 
and  will  work  out  some  kind  of  an  approach. 
The  law  is  pretty  t>ad  if  somebody  has  to  be 
fined  and  pay  a  fine  for  not  having  a  guard 
in  an  area  because  the  guard  doesnt  adhere 
to  the  minimum  requirements  under  an  in- 
terpretation of  a  standard  when  nobody  can 
get  to  itt  I  think  we  could  reasonably  con- 
clude thaf  there  is  some  approach  to  that 
kind  of  problem  that  wouldnt  be  a  waste  of 
money. 


Witnesses  raised  other  areas  of  concern. 
The  point  was  raised  that  relnterpretation 
should  be  made  of  demonstrated  good  faith 
so  as  to  reward  the  operator  for  his  willing- 
ness to  come  into  compliance.  Another 
thing  was  on-site  consultation,  which  has 
been  addressed  by  Bob  Lagather.  There  Is 
no  great  problem  with  It  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee's perspective  for  I  think  again  we  en- 
courage such  changes.  Some  changes  have 
already  been  put  into  effect  and  I  think 
other  changes  will  be  easy  to  come  by.  And 
the  operators  also  requested  that  more  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  operators'  overall 
general  safety  record,  and  I'm  sure  that's 
being  adifressed. 

I  want  to  pu'bUcly  again  acknowledge  Bob 
Lagather's  cooperation  with  me.  And,  again, 
tluu  human  element  that  he  has  so  much 
of,  and  that  Is  humility  and  availability. 
You  don't  have  to  be  on  guard  when  you're 
talking,  there's  no  worry  that  you  might 
commit  yourself  or  say  something  that's  Im- 
proper. That's  the  kind  of  guy  Lagather  Is, 
and  I  think  more  and  more  you're  going  to 
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find  that's  the  man  he  is.  He's  going  to  be 
one  of  the  men  that  will  make  this  work. 

Mr.  Lagather  has  stated  on  numerous  oe- 
casions  officially  In  the  record  and  unoffi- 
cially that  he  has  undertaken  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  assessments  system,  and  a 
study  U  about  to  be  released.  And  he  has 
said  to  me  personally  In  many  instances 
that  he  does  have  deep  concern  about  some 
of  the  points,  the  negligence  points  and  the 
good  faith  points  and  how  it  works,  and 
something  is  going  to  be  worked  out. 

I  think  I've  talked  too  long  already.  I  want 
to  conclude  by  giving  you  an  Inviution,  and 
particularly  through  your  association,  to  let 
our  Committee  know  of  your  problems.  We 
have  here  the  top  officials  of  the  Industry, 
people  that  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
discharge  their  obligations  to  a  company 
whether  in  an  ownership  capacity  or  in  a 
very  highly  technical  or  managerial  capac- 
ity. You  know,  you  don't  shun  responsibili- 
ty. But  I'm  giving  an  Invitation  to  you. 
from  the  Subcommittee  which  I  have  a 
right  to  represent  and  I  know  I  speak  on 
behalf  of,  to  write  to  the  Subcommittee.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  answer  you  and  say  that 
what  you  say  is  100%  right  or  that  your 
complaint  is  proven  to  be  justified.  But  I 
want  to  hear  from  you.  And  when  you're  In 
personally,  stop  in  and  see  us.  It  goes 
beyond  saying  about  your  staff  and  Offi- 
cers, they  have  been  close  with  us.  And  I 
know  they'll  continue  to  be  close.  We  have 
an  open-door  policy. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  as  long  as  I  am 
there  in  that  Subcommittee  Chairmanship, 
that  the  Subcommittee  Is  going  to  function 
for  the  good  of  all  people  Involved.  i;m  talk- 
ing about  management  I'm  talking  about 
labor  and  I'm  talking  about  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  any  act  that  we  have  jurisdiction 
over. 

You  might  not  agree  with  my  phQosophy 
and  what  I  conclude  after  looking  at  the 
facts  presented  to  the  Committee,  or  with 
what  I  support  or  what  I  dont  support.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  that.  If  we  disagree,  my 
position  is  taken  in  good  conscience,  based 
upon  facts.  We  make  sure  we  try  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  existing  facts,  at  least  apply- 
ing reason  and  common  sense  to  the  facts 
we  have  accumulated  through  the  Subcom- 
mittee so  that  oiu-  conclusion  Is  a  reasonable 
one.  I  want  you  to  know  that  even  though 
we  may  differ.  The  Committee  Is  there  for 
the  good  of  this  country  and  for  the  good  of 
you  Individually  and  for  the  good  of  your 
Institute,  which  has  done  so  much.  And,  of 
course,  for  the  good  of  close  cooperation  to 
make  the  Act  work  in  its  administration. 

So,  thank  you  so  much.  We're  going  to 
probably  take  a  couple  more  field  trips.  I've 
been  tailing  to  Paul  Dwyer,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  more  mines,  more  asi>ects  of 
the  various  operations.  We're  probably  en- 
larging our  breadth  of  vlsita-I'd  like  to  visit 
the  Sunshine  Mine.  If  you  have  any  sugges- 
tions where  we  should  go.  please  write  to 
the  Committee.  Well  take  your  suggestions 
under  advisement  If  It's  not  too  expensive 
to  go  there  and  we  can  work  the  schedules 
out  well  go.  And  if  you  have  any  particular, 
specific  trouble  spots,  again  I  want  to  em- 
phasize as  concisely  as  I  can  for  you  to  let 
us  know  about  them.  If  you  see  something 
that's  not  working  or  you're  not  getting  a 
fair  shake,  let  us  know— preferably  through 
your  staff  because  they  have  access  to  us 
much  more  readily  than  you.  If  you  don't 
want  to  go  through  your  staff.  I'm  sure  they 
would  acquiesce  and  suggest  to  you  that 
you're  not  hurting  them  if  you  want  to  go 
direct  But  I  strongly  suggest  that  through 
an  organization  there  Is  strength,  and  that's 
where  you  should  go. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me,  and  I  think 
I've  expressed  my  staffs  wishes  and  that  of 
all  the  other  Members  on  that  Committee. 
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and  that  Is  that  we  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  this  group  and  other 
groups   providing   accurate    and   valuable 
Input. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


MISGUIDED  FOREIGN  POUCT 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  HXW  TORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESEHTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  February  If,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Liang 
Ren-Guey.  the  young  Taiwanese  ath- 
lete who  earned  the  right  to  represent 
his  country  In  the  winter  Olympics 
and  who  has  been  denied  that  right  by 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
(IOC)  now  that  he  has  reached  Lake 
Placid  recently  initiated  a  lawsuit  in 
the  hopes  the  courts  would  assure  his 
accreditation.  Liang  has  been  denied 
by  the  IOC,  along  with  16  other 
Taiwanese  athletes,  because  he  re- 
fused to  abandon  his  nation's  name, 
flag,  and  national  anthem— a  require- 
ment the  committee  felt  surprisingly 
within  its  rights  to  establish. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  IOC  has 
bent  to  pressures  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  which  dropped  out 
of  the  IOC  in  1958  and  has  been  seek- 
ing readmisslon  since  1975.  And  the  In- 
credible imderlylng  aspect  of  this 
policy  reversal  is  the  role  the  United 
Stiites  played  In  the  decision.  Discard' 
Ing  our  longtime  alliance  with  free 
China  and  the  nonpolltlcal  Olympian 
concept  of  fair  play,  the  State  Depart- 
ment took  an  active  part  in  this  deci- 
sion, despite  the  fact  that  IOC  matters 
clearly  do  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  U.S.  State  Department  or  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Regrettably,  although  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Norman 
Harvey  ruled  Liang  should  be  ad- 
mitted the  appelate  court  reversed 
this  decision  after  reviewing  a  brief 
submitted  by  the  State  Department 
strongly  opposing  the  admission  of  the 
Taiwanese  athlete. 

The  political  expedience  of  the 
Carter  administration's  actions  are  ob- 
vious, if  not  farsighted.  Therefore,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  interested  individuals  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  I  have  this  day  sent  to 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  outlin- 
ing my  grave  concerns  stemming  from 
State  Department  actions: 

Okak  Mr.  Sbcrctart:  Sending  a  State  De- 
partment Statement  of  Intent  to  the  New 
York  Appelate  Court  demanding  the  ouster 
of  Free  China's  athletes  from  the  Winter 
Olympics  was  tantamount  to  announcing  to 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  become^  a  self-serving  and  un- 
trustworthy ally  unwilling  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  friendship. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  at  a  time  when  America  Is 
awakening  to  the  need  for  a  strong  defense 
and  foreign  policy,  this  act  will  appear  a 
symbolic  indication  the  X3B.  Is  vulnerable  to 
pressure  and  capable  of  being  manipulated. 
America,  an  Impotent  giant  due  to  severe 
defense  limitations  resulting  from  your  de- 
bilitating foreign  policy  chooses  to  flex  its 
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muscles  on  friendly  Taiwan— a  long  time 
ally  which  poses  no  threat— instead  of  the 
Soviet  aggressor  which  threatens  to  spread 
communism  over  the  entire  Middle  East 

Reshm>Ing  UJB.-Chlna  policy  is  an  ac- 
knowledged goal  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. Nevertheless.  I  question  the  need  to 
further  politicize  the  Olympics  by  denying 
17  young  Taiwanese  who  have  been  training 
diligently  the  oinx>rtunlty  to  compete.  The 
United  States  has  played  a  critical  role  in 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  deci- 
sion, first  with  the  letter  to  Julian  Roose- 
velt clearly  outlining  that  Taiwan's  partici- 
pation would  create  an  "embarrassment"  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  now  with  this  brief  to 
New  York  courts. 

It  is  sobering  that  America,  a  nation  that 
has  always  prided  Itself  as  the  champion  of 
freedom  and  equality  would  play  stich  a  key 
role  in  the  denial  of  rights  to  a  friencQy 
nation  developing  in  democratic  principles 
and  free-enterprise.  T^e  American  people 
should  consider  this  a  cowardly  act  and  an 
affront  to  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
long-range  Implications  of  your  actions  and 
demand  that  you  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  an  impartial  host  and  as  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  Solomon. 
Member  of  Congress.m 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  P.  ANEY 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

op  new  TORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7\iesday.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  outstanding  member  of  my  con- 
stituency, Mr.  George  P.  Aney.  On 
February  23,  Mr.  Aney  will  be  awarded 
the  13th  Annual  Good  Citizenship 
Award  of  the  Michael  S.  Pliseck  Post 
4915  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
In  Herkimer.  N.Y.  I  can  think  of  no  in- 
dividual who  is  more  deserving  of  that 
honor.  Aristotle  said  that  it  is  not 
always  the  same  thing  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  a  good  man.  George  Aney 
Is  both. 

Mr.  Aney  Is  an  active  and  respected 
member  of  the  bar.  His  record  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  community  Is  both 
long  and  varied.  His  active  participa- 
tion in  numerous  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations has  been  more  than  a  mere 
taking  part.  His  role,  more  often  than 
not,  has  been  that  of  leader.  He  has 
generously  given  of  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Heart  Society,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Humane  Society,  and  many  others. 

It  has  been  said  that  patriotism  Is 
more  than  a  short  and  spontaneous 
outburst  of  emotion,  but  the  persis- 
tent dedication  of  a  lifetime.  George 
Aney's  persistence  in  the  purstiit  of  a 
better  way  of  life  for  aU  his  f eUow  citi- 
zens is  an  exemplary  indication  that 
iie  is  a  good  citizen  In  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.* 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OPTBOfOirt 
Df  THE  H017SE  OP  REFRESERTATrVES 

Tuesday.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  more  than  250.000  secondary 
school  students  parUdpated  In  the 
voice  of  democracy  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxU- 
lary.  Jill  Laurie  Peck,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  "Ptdk.  of  Lyndonville. 
Vt..  was  the  winner  from  the  State  of 
Vermont  Although  the  final  judging 
for  the  five  national  scholarships  has 
not  yet  taken  place,  I  wanted  to  share 
with  you  the  excellent  speech  Jill  sub- 
mitted which  is  entitled  "My  Role  In 
America's  Future."  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  this  dissertation  as  much  as  I 
have. 
The  speech  follows: 

&eacB  OP  Jnx  Lauru  Pbck 

My  role  in  America  Is  to  be  an  active  and 
caring  citizen.  It  Is  most  Important  in  our 
society  to  participate  fully  in  ail  aspects  of 
community  life.  We  cannot  exi>ect  opportu- 
nities to  come  to  us.  we  have  to  make  them. 
As  Anne  Sarcka,  the  Director  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Commission  of  the  Status  of  Women 
said.  "She  who  waits  for  Prince  Charming, 
will  probably  end  up  cleaning  up  after  his 
horse."  This  pertains  to  everyone,  not  lust 
women.  If  one  dreams  all  the  time  and  does 
nothing  to  fulfill  these  dreams  they  will 
never  come  true.  Not  all  of  us  can  be  the 
President  or  the  Governor  of  a  state  but  we 
can  all  do  our  part  in  the  government  One 
Important  way  is  by  attending  all  elections 
and  town  meetings.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
express  our  views  on  a  subject  because 
others  might  feel  the  same  way  but  are  not 
confident  enough  to  voice  them. 

Before  we  vote  for  a  candidate,  vre  should 
research  him  completely  and  make  sure  we 
know  his  views  on  each  subject  MThen  we 
make  our  dedson.  it  should  be  based  on 
leadership  and  experience  rather  than  pop- 
ularity 

On  the  local  level,  we  should  participate 
fully  in  as  many  activities  as  possible  with- 
out spreading  ourselves  too  thin.  This  in- 
cludes church,  school,  and  group  affairs. 

As  a  student  It  is  most  Important  for  me 
to  participate  in  my  school  activities.  School 
prepares  you  for  the  life  you  will  lead  after 
you  graduate.  As  a  member  of  various  activi- 
ties. I  have  learned  that  when  you  start 
something  you  liave  to  finish  It  Too  many 
people,  during  their  lifetime,  do  not  have 
sufficient  responsibility  to  complete  what 
they  have  started. 

Another  way  I  can  help  my  country  is  by 
constantly  learning  something  new.  It  is 
only  the  person  who  Is  always  striving  who 
succeeds.  The  person  who  thinks  he  knows 
everything  hah  much  to  learn. 

Education  plays  a  most  Important  role  In 
America.  My  desire  to  be  a  teacher  will  fill 
this  role.  I  plan  to  make  my  career  in  Ele- 
mentary and  fttedal  Education.  This  way,  I 
will  be  able  to  help  and  teach  the  future 
generation  of  American  citizens. 

It  Is  also  Important  for  me  to  conserve  and 
protect  the  resources  of  America.  By  con- 
serving energy  and  not  wasting  resburces.  I 
am  providing  for  future  generations. 

My  most  important  role  in  America  is  to 
be  a  caring  and  respoaslble  person  who  re- 
spects other  people,  their  possessions,  and  Is 
loyal  to  this  wonderful  country  we  live  in.* 
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PRET  FOR  PROPHETS 

HON.  STEWART  B.  BIcKINNEY 

or  OUHHBLTICUT 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  KKPSaSKirTATIVB 

Tue$dav.  FeXnuarn  12, 1980 

m  Mr/  McKlNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  submitting  for  the  Raooao 
a  statement  sent  to  me  by  a  member 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Connecticut.  The  text  is  an  account 
ot  one  family^  efforts  to  contact  a 
daughter  who  left  home  to  Join  a  so- 
called  colt  or  new  religious  movement. 
I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  will  read 
this  statement  in  order  to  better  un- 
derstand the  feelings  of  anguish  which 
families  experience  in  such  a  situation. 
Further,  if  any  of  my  coUeagues  wish 
to  Join  me  in  submitting  future  ac^ 
counts  of  this  type.  I  urge  tbem  to 
contact  me. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  feel  I 
must  respond  to  the  concerns  of  those 
I  represent.  That  is  why  I  am  submit- 
ting this  statement  today.  I  should 
make  it  dear,  however,  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Government  should  inter- 
fere directly  with  the  reli^ous  activi- 
ties of  new  religions.  While  a  colt 
group  may  be  different  from  an  orga- 
nized religion,  the  dividing  line  is  thin.' 
Thus,  it  is  a  short  step  fromi Govern- 
ment control  of  cults  to  OovemmenI 
control  of  organized  religion.  Either 
action  would  not  (mly  destroy  the  sei>- 
aratlon  of  church  and  State,  but 
would  represent  a  major  infringement 
on  other  first  amendment  freedoms.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  agree. 
8TATnaiiT 

Our  daOKhter.  KieUnda  Evtas,  a  third 
year  nursiiis  student  and  former  X-ray 
technlrtan.  waa  enticed  into  a  bizarre,  no- 
madic destructive  commune  at  the  Univet' 
■Ity  of  Connecticut.  Stem,  Ct.  May  11. 
1978.  She  was  recruited  by  a  married  couple 
who  had  hitchhiked  into  town  and  set  up  a 
tent  behind  a  rtore  three  days  earlier.  The 
day  she  left  she  closed  her  bank  account 
($500)  and  the  three  of  them  drove  off  in 
her  car.  It  was  exam  week;  she  took  no 
exams.  Three  weeks  later  a  letter  came 
saying  God  had  shown  her  that  she  was  to 
forsake  everythins  to  follow  Christ  in  order 
to  attain  eternal  life. 

Because  we  listed  Mlndy  as  a  missing 
person  we  know  she  tried  to  enter  Canada 
8/9/ /8;  she  was  stopped  In  Arizona  for 
hitchhiking  1/11/79  (her  father  and  a 
brother  flew  there,  but  could  not  find  her)t 
and  on  4/13/79  she  was  stopped  a«ain  for 
hitchhiking— In  WyominK— and  was  held 
uhtQ  we  could  get  there.  Both  parents,  a 
working  sister,  a  brother  at  the  U.  of  Conn., 
and  a  brother  in  grad  school  in  Texas  flew 
west  where  we  found  a  totally  changed 
person.  Head  hanging  down.  long  hair  ill 
front  of  her  face,  she  recoiled  when  wt 
moved  toward  her,  qxAe  almost  not  at  al^ 
and  then  In  a  whisper.  As  her  sister  said 
later,  "She  was  the  walking  dead— a 
Bombie."  For  six  weeks  her  family,  severaf 
cousins,  former  cult  membera,  friends  and 
professional  deprogrammen  struggled  to 
get  Ifellnda's  mind  working  again.  Sh* 
snuhially  responded  to  Uvlng  again  in  a 
home,  shared  household  responsibilities, 
seemed  to  enjoy  listening  to  family  conver- 
sation, but  we  were  never  able  to  penetrate 
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the  commime's  Inv^octrlnation  that  a  woman 
should  be  shame-faced,  is  not  worthy  of  dis- 
cussing Ood's  word,  should  not  speak  or 
think  independently,  and  should  not  share 
family  love.  We  had  found  her,  but  she  was 

"lost"  mentally  and  emotionally.  May  27. 
near  midnight,  she  slipped  out  of  oar  son's 
home  In  Texas.  We  searched  an  night,  but 
fbund  no  trace; 

Mellnda.  a  loving  gentle  person,  naa 
always  been  hyper-conaclentious  in  every- 
thing she  undertook:  ranked  first  in  high 
school  class  of  600;  in  college  had  been 
active  In  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ;  and 
consistently  studied  God's  word  In  the 
Bible.  She  had  always  been  close  to  her 
family  and  freely  discussed  her  plans  witb 
us.  untfl  May  11.  1978.  She  is  now  a  "non. 
person"  whose  welfare  is  hi  the  hands  of  • 
fanatic  leader,  former  VS.  Marine  Jim  Rob* 
erts— Brother  Evangelist.  Lengthy  conversa^ 
tlons  with  five  former  followers  of  Bro. 
E^rangellst  reveal  practices  violating  human 
rights,  endangering  physical  and  mental 
health: 

1.  Their  food  Is  gathered  from  garbage 
bins  behind  stores  and  restaurants.  (Very 
little  meat,  fish,  or  othet  proteins,  thus 
thinking  capability  impaired,) 

a.  All  medical  aid  rejected:  eye  glasses  de- 
stroyed; broken  bones  not  set:  pain  and  in- 
fection indicate  one's  sinfulness;  women  giv* 
birth  In  tents  at  assorted  campgrounds  in 
unsanitary  conditions. 

3.  Wonien  and  children  may  speak  only 
with  permission,  in  hushed  voices.  They  ar» 
beaten  for  disobeying.  Infants  physically 
abused  for  crying,  for  wetting  bedroIL 

4.  Women  "married"  or  assigned  to  rela- 
tionship with  male  at  dlteretlon  of  leader. 

5.  Humor  is  sinful:  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion enhance  one's  status  with  God. 

6.  Pear  of  the  devil  is  constantly  taught 
and  the  belief  that  the  devil  controls  one's 
family  and  everyone  outside  the  group  is 
ftamly  Instilled. 

Our  uncertainty  as  to  where  Mellnda  Is. 
our  concern  for  her  health  and  safety,  our 
distress  over  her  loss  of  rights  as  an  Individ- 
ual, and  our  desire  to  set  her  free  effectuate 
constant  anguish.  It  is  Important  to  under- 
stand that  victims  of  destructive  communes 
have  been  intensively  programmed  Into  cult 
doctrine  and  accompanying  fears  and  guilt. 
This  is  not  a  phase  or  passing  fad.  These  de- 
structive groups  recruit  for  keeps.  Jim  Rob- 
erts' prey  become  imprisoned  by  his  misuse 
of  the  Bible  to  exert  total  mind  control  over 
them.  Turned  against  family,  former 
friends,  education  and  careers,  they  become- 
unthinking,  non-productive  robots,  unable 
to  escape  without  the  help  and  support  of 
those  who  want  them  Free. 

Recently  published  on  this  group— includ- 
ing heartbreaking  accounts  of  clilld  abuse. 

Escape:  Rachel  Martin  as  told  to  Bonnie 
Palmer  Young;  Accent  Bks..  £>enver  1979 
Chicago  Tribune— four  part  series  of  articles 
by  Michael  Sneed.  June  10,  11.  12.  13,  1979. 

This-  statement  comes  from:  Hope  and 
Warren  Evans.  101  Indian  HUl  Road,  dtam- 
ford.  CT  069e2.« 


ARTHUR  A.  SCHREIBER. 
COMMUTER  COBdPUTER  li»74-80 

HON.  GLENim  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroRifiA 

m  THi  Housi  or  rkpresentatives 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity 
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of  energy,  and  the  continuing  rise  in 
fuel  prices,  the  chaUenges  we  face 
today  in  trying  to  maintain  America's 
mobility  are  tremendous.  They  would, 
however,  be  even  more  difficult  had  It 
not  been  for  the  foresight  and  leader- 
ship of  individuals  who  years  ago 
urged  an  early  response  to  this  devel- 
oping situation. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  such  person,  Arthur  Schreiber, 
a  pioneer  in  promoting  the  regional 
use  of  carpoollng  as  an  alternative 
form  of  transportation.  In  a  1973  edi- 
torial broadcast,  he  first  proposed  the 
concept  of  regional  ridesharing  for  the 
southern  California  area.  Just  2 
months  later  this  concept  was  t  put  to 
use  in  forming  Commuter  Computw,  a 
new  ridesharing  organization  serving  a 
multicounty  southern  California 
region. 

Art  Schreiber's  commitment  to  the 
idea  of  ridesharing  continued.  Since 
the  inception  of  Commuter  Computer 
his  involvement  has  been  direct  and 
has  grown.  He  was  the  first  secretary 
for  the  organization's  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  served  in  this  position  until 
his  appointment  as  president  in 
August  1977. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  Mr. 
Schreiber  will  leave  Commuter  Com- 
puter to  return  to  broadcasting.  He 
will  become  general  manager  of  radio 
station  KSTP  in  Minneapolls-St.  PauL 

Many  will  miss  the  absence  of  this 
man.  His  never-ending  enthusiasm  for 
the  carpoollng  concept  was  instnimen-' 
tal  in  carrying  Commuter  Con4)uter 
through  the  hard  times  when  the  ride- 
sharing idea  had  little  widespread  sup- 
port. Over  the  years,  however,  the  suc^ 
cess  of  his  work  has  gained  nationwide 
attention  and  is  in  part  responsible  for 
the  Federal  Interest  that  is  now  being 
exhibited  in  the  promotion  ol^  ride- 
sharing. 

No  doubt,  even  greater  achievements 
are  in  store  for  the  future  of  Art 
Schreiber.  He  has  already  proven  him- 
self as  a  talented  individual  in  the 
broadcasting  field.  He  served  in  radio 
and  television  news  for  25  years,  in- 
cluding 8  years  as  general  manager  for 
radio  station  KFWB,  an  all-news  Los 
Angeles  station,  and  as  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Wes- 
tinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  news  sta- 
tion. 

As  he  now  moves  on  to  further  his 
career  in  broadcasting,  I  send  my  con- 
gratulations to  Arthur  Schreiber  for 
the  fine  Job  he  has  done  In  transporta- 
tion. His  leadership  in  this  difficult 
area  generated  progress  that  will  only 
grow  in  Importance  in  the  coming 
years. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  wishing 
Art  a  future  of  even  greater  success. 
We  also  extend  to  his  daughter.  Amy, 
and  his  son,  Mark,  our  best  wishes  for 
a  bright  and  happy  future.* 
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FLORmA  STATE  WINNER  OF 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST IS  MISS  LORETTA  JEANNE 
REGISTER 


HON.  C  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

oprLoanM 

in  THE  HOUSK  Or  REPRBSERTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  Stetes  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conducts  a  "Voice  of 
Democracy"  speech  contest  among 
secondary  school  students  across  the 
country.  This  year  more  than  250.000 
students  entered  the  contest,  compet- 
ing for  five  national  scholarships. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
announce  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  statewide 
winner  for  Florida  is  Miss  Loretta 
Jeanne  Register  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Miss  Register,  a  senior  at  St.  Peters- 
burg Catholic  High  School,  has  an  im- 
pressive list  of  awards  and  honors  to 
her  credit.  She  has  been  the  State  al- 
ternate in  the  1979  Century  III  Lead- 
ers Competition,  was  elected  State 
comptroller  at  the  1979  Florida  Giri's 
State,  was  the  Florida  winner  and  rep- 
resentative at  the  International  Lead- 
ership Seminar  conducted  by  Colum- 
bia University,  and  was  State  finalist 
for  the  1978  Optimist  International 
oratorical  contest. 

In  addition.  Miss  Register  won  Opti- 
mist Youth  Appreciation  Awards  in 
1978  and  1979,  won  three  awards  at 
the  Florida  French  Congress,  and  was 
named  1978  "Youth  Volunteer  of  the 
Year"  at  the  Bay  Pines  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrations Medical  Center.  In  con- 
nection with  this  last  award.  Miss  Reg- 
ister worked  800  hours  at  the  Medical 
Center's  library,  medical- research  de- 
psirtment,  pharmacy  and  clinical  labo- 
ratory. She  plans  a  cffi-eer  in  medicine. 

This  year's  "Voice  of  Democracy" 
topic  was  "My  Role  in  America's 
Future."  Miss  Register's  winning 
speech  follows: 

Spkech  Bt  Lokxtta  Jeannk  Rkgistzx 

When  I  was  initially  presented  with  the 
topic.  "My  role  in  America's  future."  my 
first  thoughts  went  to  my  old  history  book 
on  the  shelf.  As  I  glanced  through  the  cred- 
its of  Presidents,  Senators,  and  Generals,  it 
was  obvious  that  these  men  and  women  had 
had  extremely  Impressive  roles  to  be  so  well 
remeiikbered.  However,  these  names  were 
not  the  only  ones  I  saw.  I  encountered  some 
names  which  were  quite  unfamiliar,  yet  the 
book  did  not  distinguish  between  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  contributions  and  those  of 
the  Presidents,  Senators,  and  Generals.  On 
the  contrary,  the  attributes  of  both  histori- 
cal dignitaries  and  little-known  figures  were 
printed  side  by  side,  equal.  I  paused  for  a 
moment  as  I  realteed  what  this  topic  is 
really  all  about.  Although  my  pame  will 
probably  never  be  immortalized  in  any  text- 
book. My  role  in  America's  future  may  nev- 
ertheless be  as  important  as  any  President's 
or  ambassador's  Why?  Because  the  key 
word  is  contribution,  and  as  long  as  my  con- 
tribution to  my  country  is  genuine,  total, 
and  patriotic,  it  is  in  no  way  subordinate  to 
anyone  else's. 
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Today,  in  my  youth,  I  have  only  briefly 
experienced  the  opportunities  found  in 
America,  yet  those  experiences  known  to  me 
are  very  precious.  I  may  speak,  congregate, 
and  worship  as  I  please.  I  am  given  a  path 
of  recourse  when  my  constitutional  rights 
are  compttHnised.  Tet  societies  everywhere 
recognize  that  great  re^onsiblllty  always 
accompanies  great  freedom;  therefore,  my 
rights  are  only  my  own  until  they  deprive 
you  of  yours.  Part  of  my  contribution  then, 
is  to  volimtarOy  limit  my  own  rights  In  a 
positive  way  so  as  to  broaden  the  choices 
and  freedoms  of  my  countrymen. 

Yet  can  my  ccmtrlbutlon  restrict  itself  to 
being  only  passive?  No.  for  if  taken  alone, 
such  unobtrusive  silence  would  not  be  a 
total  gift  to  this  great  nation.  Giving  is 
more  of  an  active  process,  and  so  must  I  give 
generously.  First,  I  must  give  my  support. 
Support  is  leading  and  following  at  the 
same  time;  experiencing  defeat,  and  yet  not 
allowing  defeat  to  entirely  conquer.  More- 
over, support  is  the  faithful  survival  of  en- 
thusiasm through  every  disappointment  and 
triumph. 

Second,  I  must  give  my  leadership.  Lead- 
ership Is  guiding  my  colleagues  and  myself 
to  our  desired  goals;  speaking  and  thinking 
always  in  terms  of  "we"  and  "us";  accepting 
the  challenge  to  bear  criticism  with  humil- 
ity even  when  standing  alone  in  my  opin- 
ions., Leadership  demands  nothing  less  than 
the  best. 

Finally,  and  most  essentially,  I  must  give 
my  respect,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  but 
meaningful  contribution  of  alL  Respect  is 
acknowledging  \3\<t  existence  of  persons, 
countries,  and  a  deity  greater  than  my  own 
self.  I  respect  America  because  she  and  I 
have  complementary  natures,  so  that  as 
long  as  1  accord  her  support,  active  and  pas- 
sive leadership,  and  patriotic  pride  in  my 
role  as  a  United  States  citizen,  she  will  in 
turn  bestow  on  all  her  constltutents  and  on 
the  future  generations  reciprocal  support, 
leadership,  and  the  qualities  deserving  of 
my  patriotism. 

I  closed  the  history  text  and  returned  It  to 
its  place  on  the  bookshelf,  and  I  considered 
what  I  had  Just  learned.  It  Is  this:  My  role 
In  America's  future  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
membered two  himdred  years  from  now,  but 
my  contribution.  If  genuine,  total,  and  patri- 
otic shall  be  no  less  significant,  no  leas 
noteworthy  than  the  contributions  of  my 
feUow  Americans  of  even  the  greatest  fame 
of  the  past,  of  the  present,  and  even  of  the 
future.* 


DR.  REGINALD  J.  STAMBAUOH- 
AN  OUTSTANDING  MAN 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

or  FLoantA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  UJ3.  Congress  the  out- 
Standing  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Regi- 
nald J.  Stambaugh.  of  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla.  His  impressive  credentials 
and  record  of  achievement  truly  serves 
as  an  inspiration  and  professional 
benchmark  for  aU  persons  in  the  field 
of  ophthalmology.  Therefore,  at  this 
time,  I  want  to  share  with  the  House 
Dr.  Stambaugh's  honors  and  credits. 
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Dr.  Stambaugh  presently  serves  as 
president  of  the  Foimdation  for  Medi- 
cal Care  (PSRO).  chairman  of  ^e 
board  of  trustees  of  Palm  Beach 
Coimty  Medical  Society,  board 
member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Ophthalmology,  and  secretary  and 
board  member  of  the  Florida  Medical 
Political  Action  Committee. 

His  committee  assignments  include 
membership  on  the  national  leglslar 
tion  of  Rorida  Medical  Association.^ 
the  medical  advisory  of  the  Cripple 
Children's  Society  of  Palm  Beach,  and 
the  recertificatlon  advisory  to  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmology. 

And.  Dr.  ^tambaugh  is  president- 
elect of  the  Florida  Society  of  Oph- 
thalmology, listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
the  South  and  Southwest  and  serves 
on  the  editorial  board  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy Times. 

He  is  also  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
and  the  American  Board  of  Ophthal- 
mology. 

Additionally,  Dr.  Stambaugh  serves 
as  a  board  member  of  the  Health  Plan- 
ning Council,  Inc.,  the  Fonun  Club  of 
the  Palm  Beaches,  and  the  Palm 
Beach  County  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

Previously,  he  was  on  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Florida  Society 
of  P»'evention  of  Blindness  (1972-79); 
past  president  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Coimty  Medical  Society  (1977);  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Sailfish 
Club  of  Florida  (1976-78)  and  foimd- 
Ing  chairman  of  the  "Eye  and  Ear 
Alert"  screening  program  of  the 
Junior  League  of  the  Palm  Beaches 
(1968-73). 

Other  accomplishments  include: 
membership  in  the  Four  Arts  Society 
of  Palm  Beach,  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Ophthahnology,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Ophthalmology,  the 
Southern  Medical  Association,  Florida 
Medical  Association,  Florida  Society  of 
Ophthalmology,  and  the  Palm  Beach 
County  Medical  Society. 

And,  not  to  be  excluded  is  Dr.  Stam- 
baugh's association  with  the  Palm 
Beach  Branch  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  (1965-68).  the  first  place 
American  Medical  Association's  Physi- 
cian Spes^ers  Television  Award  in 
1978,  or  the  special  recognition  award 
he  received  from  the  University  of 
Miami's  School  of  Medicine  and 
Alumni  for  "Exceptional  Accomplish- 
ment"* 


A  PLAN  TO  OFFSET  THE  ADVERSE 
EFFECTS  FOR  THE  CARTER 
GRAIN  EMBARGO 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  RXBBASKA 
rn  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPSESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  farmers  have  always  been 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  support 
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our  national  security  Interests.  .How- 
ever, they  expect  to  be  treated  fairly 
and  deserve  to  know  that  other  seg- 
ments of  society  are  sharing  the 
burden  of  any  saerifTces  that  must  be 
made  bi  the  national  Interest. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  President 
Carter's  decision  to  embargo  grain 
places  an  undue  burden  on  the  farmer. 
Unfortunately,  the  President  has  not 
taken  adequate  steps  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  the  effects  of  the  em- 
bargo. Shortly  after  the  President  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  impose  the 
embargo.  I  announced  a.  five-point 
plan  that  the  administration  could  im- 
plement to  achieve  the  goal  of  assur- 
ing that  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  share  equitably  in  the  sacrifices 
now  being  asked  of  the  farmer.  Com- 
ponents of  the  plan  include: 

First,  increase  wheat  and  feed  grain 
loan  rates  to  market  price  levels  in 
effect  before  the  embargo  and  rumors 
of  an  impending  enU)argo  were  felt. 

Second^  adopt  a  nUnimnm  20  percent 
set-aside  nationwide  for  1980  for  both 
feed  grains  and  wheat.  The  winter 
wheat  set-aside  payments  must  recog- 
nize and  compensate  for  the  fact  that 
farmers  already  have  made  the  invest- 
ment in  plantfaig  their  winter  wheat 
crops. 

Third,  reduce  interest  rates  in  the 
CoBunodity  Credit  Ccnporation  (CCO 
grain  storage  and  handling  facilltiea 
construction  program  to  relieve  farm- 
ers asked  to  store  more  grain. 

Fouith.  prufide  temporary  emer> 
gency  credit  for  producers  faced  with 
loan  payments  due  in  the  near  future. 
Without  emergency  credit,  these  pro- 
ducers would  be  forced  to  sell  their 
grain  at  severely  depressed  prices. 
What  I  propose  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loan  guarantee  program  or 
through  a  special  short-term  CCC  loan 
program  for  those  fanners  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  1970  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Fifth,  increase  funding  for  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  foreign 
market  development  program.  If  legis- 
lative action  is  necessary  to  increase 
funding,  then  Congress  should  move 
quickly. 

Perhi^M  the  most  pressing  problem 
is  that  faced  by  farmers  who  have 
bank  loans  and  land  payments  due  in 
the  near  futiue  and  wiQ  be  forced  to 
sell  at  cut-rate  prices  or  seek  loan  ex- 
tensions. 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  prob- 
lems, we  must  recognize  that  our  basic 
agricultural  policy  has  been  reversed 
by  the  embargo.  Our  agricultural 
policy  traditionally  has  been  to  pro- 
duce all  the  grain  we  could  and  to  in- 
crease our  grain  export  sales  as  fast  as 
we  could  to  finance  our  mounting  im- 
ports of  oil. 

The  Outer  grain  embargo  may  raise 
additional  questions  in  the  minds  of 
our  foreign  customers  about  our  reli- 
ability as  suppliers  of  grain.  In  the 
past,  we  have  indicated  that  we  would 
not  use  food  as  a  weapon.  Now  that  we 
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have,  we  must  reconsider  our  overall 
food  strategy. 

The  embargo  also  affects  our  overall 
transportation  policy  by  disrupting 
the  steady  movement  of  grain  and  cre- 
ating uncertainty  in  the  indiistry 
which  may  retard  future  investment 
in  tr^nsiwrtation  facilities  and  equiP' 
ment 

Unfortimately,  the  administration 
has  remained  consistent  in  Maintain- 
ing a  cheap  grain  policy. 

We  now  have  a  tremendous  supply 
of  grain  in  storage.  Unless  this  grain  i» 
used  during  the  coming  months,  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  grain  storage 
facilities  will  be  needed  before  the 
next  harvest. 

It  is  time  to  take  further  actions  to 
protect  our  Nation's  farmers.  The  five- 
point  plan  I  have  described  offers  a 
positive  program,  and  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  move  quickly  to  imple- 
ment it.9 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESEMTATrVCS 

Tuesday,  February  12;  1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  is  a  day  that  is  commemorated  by 
millions  of  Lithuanians  everywhere  as 
the  62d  anniversacj  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Uthuanim  independence.  On 
that  day,  in  1918,  a  20  member  nation- 
al coimdl  proclaimed  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state  of  Lithuania.  This  step 
marked  the  continuation  of  a  long  tra- 
dition of  sovereignty  that  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  11th  century  A.D. 
Twenty-<me  short  years  later,  this 
mall  nation  made  the  mistake  of  al- 
lowing Soviet  troops  to  establish  a  gar- 
rison in  their  country  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  counter  the  Nazi  presence 
in  Poland.  What  then  happened  is  an 
all  too  familiar  story.  The  garrisoning 
of  Soviet  troops  in  Lithuania  marked 
the  beginning  of  Russian  domination 
of  this  Baltic  nation.  In  1940  the  coun- 
try was  forceably  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  14th  republic. 
The  United  States  to  this  day  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  this  brutal  con- 
quest. Lithuania  is  properly  recognized 
as  one  of  the  captive  nations. 

The  spirit  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence and  a  hope  for  the  eventual  liber- 
ation of  their  homeland  is  shared  by 
thousands  of  Lithuanian-Americans. 
There  are  more  than  14.000  of  these 
hard-working  people  in  my  own  city  of 
Cleveland.  Through  organizations  like 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council,  of 
which  we  have  a  very  active  chapter  in 
Cleveland,  these  citizens  are  not  only 
preserving  their  heritage,  but  also  con- 
tributing to  the  betterment  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

In  light  of  the  Soviet  Union's  brutal 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  all  of  us 
should  become  more  aware  of  the 
plight  of  Lithuania  and  aU  of  the 
other  captive  nations.  The  realities  of 
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Soviet  domination  have  always  been 
starkly  clear,  but  we  have  been  too 
quick  to  forget  them.  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  wiH  join  with  the  Lithua 
nlan  people  in  celebrating  their  inde- 
pendence day  and  in  working  toward 
that  day  when  they  can  again  be  a  sov- 
ereign and  free  nation.* 


A  TIMELY  EDITORIAL 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

or  FLORIDA, 
nr  THS  HOUSK  OP  HZPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  the  fc^owing  editorial  from 
the  Januury  26  issue  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post,  a  daily  newspaper  in  my 
district.  This  article  well  exemplifies 
the  intense  mood  of  this  Nation  now 
and  it  appears  to  follow  the  same  vein 
that  I  expressed  on  the  House  floor 
last  week.  As  I  said  then,  and  continue 
to  believe  today,  this  issue  will  be  de- 
bated universally  and  the  principles  of 
freedom  will  be  weighed  carefully.  I 
hope  the  House  membership  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  editorial 
A  Ohaft,  ok  Elsk 

President  Carter's  call  for  a  resumption  of 
draft  registration  has  spawned  a  barrage  of 
criticiama  ranging  from  the  selfish  to  the 
misguided  to  the  thouglitful.  It  would  be 
nice. to  live  In  a  world  where  registration 
was  not  necessary,  but  tliis  is  not  tliat 
world. 

Pertiaps  the  easiest  complaint  to  answer  is 
that  expressed  by  some  students  Inter- 
viewed on  television.  The  gist  was.  "Why 
me?  Why  should  I  have  to  lose  a  couple  of 
years  out  of  my  life?" 

That's  an  understandable  reaction  in  the 
"Me  Generation."  It  la  aUn  to  that  of  the 
athlete  who  doesn't  want  to  miss  the 
Moscow  Olympics  or  the  grain  farmer— ap- 
parently in  a  minority.  Judging  from  the 
Iowa  caucus  results— who  opposes  an  embar- 
go. 

In  each  case  the  answer  is  the  samec  The 
maintenance  of  liberty  often  requires  sacri- 
fices. There  are  today  thousands  in  our 
midst  who  t>ecame  permanently  disabled 
fighting  to  stop  Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial 
Japan.  They  lost  far  more  than  money,  or  a 
chance  to  participate  in  a  game  or  two.  or 
freedom  from  a  registration  that  may  go  no 
further. 

Much  of  the  unfairness  of  past  draft  sys- 
tems would  be  eliminated  if.  Instead  of 
merely  reinstltuting  military  conscription, 
this  nation  went  to  a  system  of  universal 
public  service— military  and  civilian,  for 
both  men  and  women.  While  we  are  plan- 
ning such  a  system,  however,  we  must  none- 
theless be  setting  up  the  mechanism  to  meet 
short-term  military  threats. 

Perhaps  more  disturbing  t>ecause  the 
source  should  know  better,  is  the  attitude 
expressed  In  a  statement  by  Ira  Olasser,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union.  He  said  the  president  has  adopt- 
ed "a  drastic  plan  which  will  sharply  curtail 
the  liberties  of  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans." 

So  would  Soviet  conquests  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  fields.  And,  at  the  moment,  we 
would  have  no  effective  response  to  a  ttirust 
in  that  direction  short  of  all-out  nuclear 
war.  We  have  tried  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
military  force  without' conscription,  and 
have  failed. 
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The  moot  cogent  objection  is  tint  voiced 
by  the  Florida  International  University  stur 
dent  who  said.  "The  world  situation  is  such 
timt  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  reinstate 
the  draft,  but  the  Vietnam  experience 
makes  me  a  bit  leery." 

Who  can  blame  him?  If  the  mechanism  to 
mobilize  a  lot  of  manpower  Is  availalrie. 
what  is  to  stop  a  future  president  from  re- 
peating the  sins  of  the  past,  utilizing  decep- 
tion and  outright  lies  to  wage  an  unconstitu- 
tional war  in  tax  unfavorable  milieu  to  no 
discernible  advantage. 

The  answer  may  seem  simplistic,  but  it  m 
central  to  the  concept  of  representative  gov- 
ernment: We  must  exercise  our  franchise  so 
as  to  keep  the  persons  who  would  start  such 
wars  out  of  office,  and  Keep  the  pressure  on 
those  who  are  in  office  not  to  adopt  such 
policies.* 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  MSHA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THZ  HOVSX  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Michael 
Wright  of  Alpha  Industries.  He  is  re- 
sponding to  statements  that  have  been 
made  earlier  concerning  the  problems 
of  surface  mines  in  Iowa.  Earlier  this 
month  I  included  a  copy  of  an  article 
on  this  same  matter.  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  will  fhid  that  Mr.  Wright's 
letter  clearly  explains  the  problems 
that  small  siuiace  mines  are  facing.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: 

Alpha  Industriks. 

Marion,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Ton  Taotcb, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re  Deeeml>er  12,  1979  Congressional  Record 

"MSHA  Response  to  concerns  over  its 

inspection  activitiea." 
Deab  CoKGHKSsiiAii  Tattkx:  Once  again  I 
feel  comp^ed  to  respond  to  wtiat  appears 
to  l>e  a  misunderstanding  between  wliat  is 
transpiring  between  MSHA  and  Industry  in 
Iowa,  and  wtiat  the  Honorable  Joseph  M. 
Caydos  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Lagather. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  La'jor  for  Mine 
Safety  and  Healtti.  l>elleve  the  situation  to 
be.  I  truly  appreciate  hath  Mr.  Gaydos  and 
Mi.  Lagather's  attention  to  the  problem  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  basic  questions  or  basic 
problem  areas  were  addressed. 

•  •  *  these  gentlemen  Into  the  conjecture 
that  Alpha  was  l>eing  singled  out  and  har- 
assed. The  fact  ttiat  over  sixty-five  (65)  em- 
ployees received  43  inspections  in  seven 
months  probably  invited  this  supposition. 
Alptia  is  not  being  singled  out;  rather,  tlie 
whole  Limestone  Industry  in  Iowa  la  t>elng 
harassed  by  MSHA  inspections  and  inspec- 
tors. I  tiave  enclosed  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Sunday.  Decemlier  16.  1679.  Please  note 
from  the  article  tiiat  another  Safety  Direc- 
tor, with  another  firm  in  Iowa,  has  experi- 
enced six  (6)  inspections  of  one  (1)  crushing 
plant  since  July  of  1979.  This  company 
which  is  comparable  in  size  to  Alpha,  tias 
had  thirty-nine  inspections  since  February 
of  1979.  "Another  area  quarry  operator  said 
one  of  his  company's  portable  cruslilng 
plantik  involving  10  employees,  lias  -  l>eea 
checked  10  times  this  year.  There  have  been 
QO  accidents  at  the  plant,  and  inspectors 
found  Just  two  minor  violations." 
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Let's  come  back  to  a  basic  question— Why 
does  Iowa  have  over  twenty  Duly  Author- 
ized Representatives  (MSHA  Inspectors) 
which  require  two  field  offices?  (Cedai 
Rapids  and  Fort  Dodge.)  ■ 

Because  -of  the  geological  formation  ol 
Iowa's  landscape,  two-thirds  of  ttie  state  is 
litessed  with  a  stone  quarry  at  intervals  less 
than  every  ten  miles.  Each  of  these  1109 
mine  sites  are  assigned  a  Federal  Mine  Ideiv 
tification  number.  MSHA's  method  for  de- 
termining the  number  of  inspectors  in  Iowa 
Is  apparently  based  on  the  numt>er  of  identi- 
fication nimibers  in  Iowa.  I  must  emptiasize 
that  many  of  these  1100  quarries  are  not 
worked  every  year  and  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  the  quarries  are  worked  less  than 
one  month  during  the  year. 

People  get  hurt  and  people  tiave  accidents 
and  I  l>elieve  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
through  The  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  to  protect  people.  It  would  seem 
logical  to  attempt  tc  correlate  the  number 
of  Inspectors  in  an  area  to  the  numl>er  of 
people  l>eing  protected. 

The  following  illustration  compares  tlic 
total  number  of  man  hours  worked  in  Iowa 
with  the  total  number  of  man  hours  worked 
in  six  other  states  toward  metal  and  non- 
metal  mining  and  milling. 

For  Uiustration  purposes: 

Total  man  hours  worked  in  various  states 
during  January  ttirough  Septeml>er  1979. 
Metal  and  non-metal:  ■ 

taM 5.5W.551 

24,993.Zn 

12JI9.8» 

21.749,«» 

19.044,494 

22,444,09S 

13.014.5(0 


%Qona.„ 


Teas.. 


Number  of  Inspectors  in  Iowa = 20 -i- 

Numl>er  of  inspectors  the  foDowing  states 
should  iuive  if  they  are  to  receive  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  (l>ased  on  Iowa's  20 
inspectors): 

Arizona  (4.4786)  Pactor'x20=89.5  inspec- 
tors. 

MMSouri  (2.2076)  Factor  x  20 =44.1  inspec- 
tors. 

Texas  (-3.8975)  Factory  20 =T7.9  inspectors. 

New  Mexico  (3.4127)  Factor x 20 =68.2  in- 
spectors. 

MinnesoU  (4.0218)  Factorx20=80.4  in- 
spectors. 

Pennsylvania  (2.3321)  Factor  x  20 =46.6  in- 
ffpetrtors. 

Ttiese  man  hours  reflect  only  metal  and 
non-metal  hours  worked  (Coal  man  hours 
are  not  included.) 

To  carry  a  point  one  step  further— In  Mr. 
Gaydos'  home  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
70.600.000  man  hours  were  worked  in  the 
same  period  (as  illustrated  on  the  previous 
example)  toward  the  mining  and  milling  of 
coal. 

The  number  of  coal  inspectors  Pennsylva- 
nia should  have  to  receive  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  would  Ik  253  inspectors. 

Pennsylvania  (12.6511)  Factor  x  20 =253  in- 
spectors. 

Note:  These  253  coal  inspectors  a/e  in  ad- 
dition to  the  46.6  metal  and  non-metal  in- 
spectors. 

I  realize  I  have  spent  much  of  yoiur  time 
trying  to  convey  the  message  that  the 
mining  industry  in  Iowa  is  over  inspected. 


■  In  wldition  to  thete  Inspectors,  some  Iowa  Qaar- 
ries  are  Inspected  out  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  field  office. 

'  Jfine  Intury  and  Worktime  QuaTterit  January  to 
September  of  I»7»  Printed  by  VA  Dept.  of  lAbor. 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admlnlitnitlan.  Director- 
ate of  Technical  Support.  Division  of  Mining  infor- 
mation systems. 

•Factor  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of 
man  boui*  in  the  given  state  by  the  number  of  man 
hour*  worked  In  Iowa. 
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We  Just  don't  seem  to  t>e  getting  the  needed 
relief.  We  keep  asking  the  same  questions 
and    the    same    answer    always    surfaces. 

'MSHA  is  camring  out  its  congressional 
mandate." 

In  a  statement  by  The  HonoraMe  Charles 
E.  Grassley.  Representative  tnm  tte  State 
of  Iowa,  before  the  Sulicmxmilttee  on 
Health  and  Safety.  House  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  March  20.  1979.  BCr. 
Grassley  stated,  "Iowa  has  a  I<zr^  number 
of  $maa  mines  with  a  small  number  of  work- 
ers, but  it  tias  been  assigned  a  dispropor- 
tionately tiigh  numt>er  of  inspectors. "  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  statement.  Congress- 
man Grassley  reempbasized  his  eonoem 
over  the  large  numt)er  of  inspectors  in  Iowa 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Gaydos  referred  the  com- 
ment to  Mr.  Paul  Dwyer,  Counsel  for  the 
Sub-committee.  I  would  t>e  very  interested 
in  MSHA's  response  to  tills  question. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  communication  liar- 
rter  can  t>e  opened  and  the  concept  of  a 
"mine"  in  Iowa  can  be  distinguished  from  a 

"mine"  in  Pennsylvania. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  J.  WkicHT. 

Safety  Director.m 


FATHER  FRANCIS  ENGLISH- 
JERSEY  CITY  PRIEST  IS  RE- 
MEMBERED 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JXBBET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTA'TTVXS 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,. I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today  a  grotmdbreaklng  cere- 
mony taking  place  at  11  ajn.  tomor- 
row morning  In  Paterson.  N.J. 

While  the  community  is  out  of  my 
district,  the  man  whose  memory  Is 
being  honored  was  bom  in  Jersey  City. 
I  feel  duty-bound  and  proud  to  ask  all 
to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  the  late  Rev. 
Francis  Aldan  English,  a  member  of 
the  Passlonlst  Order. 

The  housing  development  being 
named  Francis  English  Village  will 
contain  142  units  of  housing  for  fami- 
lies in  downtown  Paterson  at  the  In- 
tersection of  Jackson.  Slater,  Green 
and  Main  Streets.  Its  physical  design 
will  be  one  nine-story  structure  and  a 
series  of  low-rise  buildings. 

The  area  has  been  designated  by  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  for'  an 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
(UDAG)  funding  as  part  of  Paterson's 
revitalization  program.  HUD  is  provid- 
ing rent  subsidies  for  eligible  families. 

Msgr.  Joseph  Brestel,  Vicar  General, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Jackson-Slater,  Inc.  will  deliver  the  in- 
vocation. 

At  the  ceremonies  speakers  will  be 
Paterson  Mayor  lAwrence  F.  Kramer, 
Passaic  Covmty  Senator  Frank  X. 
Graves  (D/35  N.  J.),  James  A.  Shiclair, 
deputy  commissioner  for  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
New  Jersey  Senate  Speaker  Joseph  P. 
Merllno^  and  Bishop  Frank  J.  Rodimer 
of  the  Di(x:ese  of  Paterson.  according  to 
Rev.  Norman  J.  O'Connor,  C.SJ>.  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies. 
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The  development  Is  named  In 
memory  of  Father  Francis  English 
who  was  bom  March  31, 1895  In  Jersey 
City,  ft  J.  He  was  the  son  of  Michael 
English  and  Mary  Dimn.  who  were 
members  of  St.  Patrick's  R.C.  Church. 

After  attending  public  schools  in 
Jersey  City  he  began  studies  for  the 
Passionist  Order,  graduated  from  its 
prep  school  at  St.  Joseph's  Monastery 
in  Baltfinore.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
St.  Ann's  Monastery.  Scranton.  Pa., 
and  theology  at  St.  Gabriel's  Monas- 
tery. Boston.  Mass..  and  St.  Michael's 
Monastery.  Union  City.  N.J.  He  re- 
ceived the  B.S.  degree  from  St.  Ann's 
Monastery  in  1925.  and  a  master  of 
arts  degree  from  Columbia  University 
in  1946. 

He  was  ordained  a  priest  for  the  Pas- 
sionist Congregation  at  NewarlE  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Thomas  J.  Walsh  on 
May  25,  1929.  In  the  Passionist  Com- 
munity he  served  on  the  Mission 
Band.  1929-31;  assistant  pastor,  St.  Mi- 
chael's. Union  City.  N.J..  1931-34; 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  Dunkirk,  N.Y.. 
1934-41.  In  1941  he  was  accepted  for 
service  in  the  Diocese  of  Paterson  and 
was  formally  assigned  to  the  diocese  in 
1944.  In  the  Paterson  Diocese  he 
served  as  assistant  pastor.  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Passaic,  1941-44;  assistant  pastor. 
St.  Nicholas,  Passaic,  1944-46;  assist- 
ant pastor.  Sacred  Heart,  Dover,  1946- 
47;  chaplain,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Pa- 
terson, 1947-51;  pastor,  St.  Boniface, 
Paterson.  1951-70;  pastor  Emeritus,  St. 
Boniface.  Paterson,  1970-74;  adminis- 
trator, St.  Boniface,  Paterson,  1973-74. 

He  also  served  as  director  of  extra- 
curricular activities  for  Pope  Pius  XII 
Diocesan  High  School,  Passaic,  1941- 
46,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Diocesan 
Commission  for  Sacred  Music. 

Father  English  was  deeply  interest- 
ed in  a  wide  range  of  cultural  activi- 
ties. He  was  the  founder  and  producer 
of  the  Passion  Play,  "His  Mother's 
Promise"  which  was  presented  in  Pas- 
saic and  Paterson.  He  was  also  the 
chaplain  to  the  American  team  for  the 
1948  and  1960  Olympics. 

Father  English  was  murdered  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1974  at  St.  Boniface  Rectory. 
He  was  buried  on  November  2,  1974  at 
Holy  Sepulchre  Cemetery,  Paterson. 

The  plans  call  for  the  Father  Eiig- 
lish  Multipurpose  Community  Center 
to  deliver  social  service  programs  to 
the  anticipated  500  residents  of  this 
development. 

This  center  has  been  in  operation 
since  1974  bringing  social,  recreation- 
al, educational,  nutritional,  health, 
cultural  enrichment  and  community 
responsibility  programs  to  the  area 
residents. 

More  than  300.000  use  the  facilities 
each  year  according  to  Mrs.  Qail  Man- 
ning, director.  Some  of  the  programs 
involved  are  a  day  care  center  for  chil- 
dren of  worldng  parents,  called  El 
Mundo  liel  Nino,  supervised  by  Miss 
Carol  Konzelman.  which  operates 
from  the  renovated  St.  Boniface 
Church. 

Part  of  this  social  service  guardran- 
gle  Includes  a  scho<^  structure  which 
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now  houses  an  after-school  program 
for  250  children,  which  is  for  ages  6 
through  13,  under  the  direction  of 
Herman  Irving. 

The-  Father  English  Community 
Center  also  prepares  more  than  1,200 
hot  meals  per  day  for  the  elderly,  in- 
cluding over  300  for  meals  on  wheels 
participants.  Robert  Vesota  directs  the 
purchasing  for  this  facility,  where  the 
kitchen  is  supervised  by  Carl  Sermond. 

Mrs.  Angela  Naelon  handles  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  this  facility 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Maria  Rosado  and 
William  Hlnkes.  Jr. 

Food  stamps  are  distributed  at  the 
Father  English  Community  Center  to 
more  than  10,000  individuals  each  year 
under  the  direction  of  Sister  Gertrude 
Cerbie,  S.C. 

Part  of  the  operation  Includes 
Youth  Haven,  a  runaway  youth  house 
which  handles  300  youngsters  each 
year  in  a  program  directed  by  Miss 
Wendy  Smith. 

A  Right  to  Read  Street  Academy  has 
been  conducted  for  the  past  3  years 
bringing  basic  school  education  to 
hundreds  of  newcomers  as  directed  by 
Sister  VeoletU  of  the  Flllpini  Order. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  report  this  Infor- 
mation as  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
city.  State,  and  Federal  governments 
working  with  a  nonprofit  agency. 

The  Father  English  Commimi'y 
Center  also  operates  programs  at  its 
siunmer  camp  in  West  Milford  for 
inner-city  residents  Including  250  chil- 
dren dally  and  up  to  200  older  Ameri- 
cans in  a  Sunday  Funday  program, 
bringing  recreation  and  nutritional 
needs  to  the  groups. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  Father  Eng- 
lish Community  Center  has  also  spon- 
sored summer  food  programs  and 
more  than  1  million  portions  of  food 
have  been  prepared  at  this  facility  and 
delivered  to  parks  and  playgrounds  for 
low-Income  children  to  enjoy.  They 
have  worked  closely  with  unemployed 
youth  and  through  a  Paterson  City 
YCCP  CETA  program  have  Just  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  a  new  gym- 
nasium floor  for  the  commimity  to 
use 

This  information  is  being  provided 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Diocese  of  Pater- 
son under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
Frank  J.  Rodlmer. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  has  been 
earned  by  Father  Norman  J.  O'Con- 
nor, C.SJ»..  who  directs  SHARE,  its 
social  service  umbrella  agency. 

Father  O'Connor  is  chairman  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Youth  and 
Families  and  has  been  designated  by 
Governor  Byrne  as  coordinator  of  the 
New  Jersey  Contribution  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Families  to  be 
held  in  the  near  future.  His  social 
thrust  is  monumental. 

I  am  Indeed  proud  that  Paterson  is 
remembering  this  outstanding  product 
of  the  Catholic  church.  It  has  been 
said  that  "To  live  In  the  hearts  of 
those  you  love  is  not  to  die."  So  be  it 
with  this  remembrance  program. 

The  Francis  English  Village  Indeed 
wlU  provide  needed  mortar  for  future 
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generations  to  enjoy.  His  spirit  will 
live  forever.  He  has  earned  immortal- 
ity through  his  religious  leadership, 
his  dreams,  his  community  woiii.  and 
his  service  as  an  American  chaplain  in 
the  Olympics.  Edgar  liee  Masters  said: 

Immortallty  la  not  a  gift. 

Immortality  Is  an  achievement: 

And  only  those  who  strive  mightily 

Shall  i>os8es8  it. 

Well  done  Francis  Aldan  English. 
You  have  made  Jersey  City  proud  of 
you.« 


A  QUESTION  OF  CHOICE— AND 
THE  PASSIVE  RESTRAINT 
STANDARD 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

or  CALiroiunA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  common  presumption  that  the 
less  the  Government  regulates  the 
marketplace,  the  more  choice  the  con- 
sumer will  have  through  the  free 
market  system  of  supply  and  demand. 
Being  realistic,  however,  we  imder- 
stand  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
In  fact,  there  are  times  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's insuring  a  supply  becomes 
the  only  way  to  meet  the  consumer 
demand. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  ex- 
cellent explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon as  it  impacts  the  vital  matter  of 
automobile  safety  and  the  supply  of 
seatbelts.  lap  and  seatbelts.  automatic 
shoulder  harnesses,  and  airoags.  The 
following  letter  to  the  editor  was  writ- 
ten by  Ben  Kelley,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety,  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional and  research  organization,  and 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
Monday.  February  4.  1980.  Mr.  Kelley 
is  well-respected  thro^ughout  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  for  his  experience 
and  expertise  in  automobile  safety 
matters. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Kelley  explains 
how  the  Stockman  amendment  to  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration reauthorization  bill, 
under  the  guise  of  allowing  a  consum- 
er to  buy  a  manual  lap-shoulder  belt, 
would  prevent  his  having  a  choice  of 
automatic  belts  or  airbags.  Instead, 
either  the  manufacturer  or  the 
dealer— whom  the  amendment  defines 
as  a  purchaser— would  be  making  that 
choice. 

The  letter  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  4. 1980) 
Trk  Bio  Ant  Bao  Debatx 

James  J.  Kllpatrlck,  In  his  column  of  Jan. 
19.  "A  question  of  compulsion."  has  serious- 
ly misunderstood  the  intent  of  the  so-called 
"Stockman  amendment"— a  legislative  pro- 
posal on  whose  outcome  may  hang  the  lives 
of  many,  many  Americans. 

The  amendment.  Introduced  by  Michi- 
gan's Rep.  David  Stockman  and  recently 
passed  by  the  House,  would  affect  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Administration's  so- 
called  "passive  restraint"  standard.  The 
standard  as  now  written  requires  the  phas- 
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tng  in.  starting  witb  1982  model  new  cars,  of 
automatic  protection  to  reduce  the  llkeU- 
hood  of  motortsts  being  killed  or  seriously 
injured  In  frontal  crashes— crashes  that  now 
account  for  the  majority  of  occupant  death* 
in  highway  collisions. 

The  NHTSA  standard  leaves  it  completely 
up  to  the  car  companies  to  choose  the 
means  Ibr  providing  the  protection,  so  long 
as  its  is  automatic  (existing  lap-shoulder 
belts  aren't  automatic,  and  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  Americans  wear  them).  As  at  now, 
air  bags  and  automatic  safety  belts  are  the 
ways  that  the  companies  have  chosen  to 
meet  the  1982  model  year  requirement. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  doesn't  like  the  rule  be- 
cause it  is  "compulsion."  He  Kkes  the  Stock- 
man amendment,  however,  because  he 
thinks  it  would  guarantee  "freedom  of 
choice  in  safety  devices.  ...  In  bripf.  the 
Stockman  amendment  would  let  the  buyer 
have  his  option— seat  belts,  lap  and  seat 
lelts.  automatic  shoulder  harness  or  the  air 
jag.  you  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
choice." 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  wrong.  That's  not  what 
the  Stockman  amendment  would  do.  and 
saying  so  wont  make  it  so. 

The  amendment  would  simply  require 
that  when  the  passive  restraint  standard 
takes  effect  in  the  1982  model  year,  a  car 
"purchaser"  who  does  want  an  automatic 
restraint  system  must  be  allowed  to  buy  a 
manual  lap-shoulder  belt  instead.  Other- 
wise, the  purchaser  gets  wliatev«  automatic 
system  the  manufacturer  decides  to  put  in 
the  car.  The  purchaser  has  no  say  over 
whether  it's  to  be  air  bags  or  automatic 
belU. 

And  there's  another  twist,  unmentloned 
by  Mr.  KUpatrick:  The  Stockman  amend- 
ment defines  "purchaser"  to  Include  new- 
Cjsr  dealers.  Since  dealers  have  oever  been 
keen  on  promoting  crash  protection  im- 
provements such  as  air  bags,  and  since  the 
majority  of  new  cars  sold  are  originally 
•■purchased"  not  by  consumers  but  l>y  deal- 
ers for  their  lots,  the  llkfellhood  Is  that,  for 
most  cars,  most  dealers  will  choose  the 
manual  belt  system- the  kind  virtually 
nobody  uses. 

Thus  It  woTild  be  dealers  rather  than  car 
buyers  who  decide  how  much  6r  how  little 
crash  protection  Americans  are  to  have  in 
their  new  cars. 

Building  on  his  erroneous  belief  that  the 
Stoclunan  amendment  would  allow  new-car 
buyers  to  choose  air  bags.  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
adds:  "ProponenU  of  the  air  bag  cited  a 
survey  showing  an  overwhelming  consenos 
on  the  part  of  the  public  that  even  if  the 
passive  restrainU  cost  >360  vs.  the  $100  cost 
of  seat  belts,  they  would  gladly  pay  the 
extra  money.  ...  If  there  is  indeed,  such  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  these  devices,  a 
free  market  will  supply  that  demand— and 
make  a  profit  on  the  deal." 
Wrong  again,  on  two  counts: 

(1)  The  survey  was  done  not  by  '"propo- 
nents of  air  Ijags"  but  by  General  Motors 
Corp.,  which  opposes  the  NHTSA  staiKiard. 
Over  the  past  decade,  numerous  CM  studies 
have  found  marketplace  demand  for  air 
bags.  But  OM  withheld  the  studies  from  the 
public  untU  late  last  year,  when  it  was 
forced  to  disclose  them  in  response  to  a 
Congressional  ouery. 

(2)  The  marketplace  demand  for  air  bags 
thus  is  well  documented,  and  has  been  for 
years.  Yet  is  a  free  market  supplying  that 
demand?  The  bottom-line  answer  is  this:  not 
one  car  manufacturer  is  offering  air  bags, 
whether  as  an  option  or  standard  equip- 
ment, on  any  new  cars  being  sold  today. 
■Nor,  apparently,  do  they  plan  to  do  so  until 
the  NHTSA  standard  takes  effect,  consumer 
"demand"  or  not. 
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It  is  understandable  that  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
would  wish  that  tbt  market  had  responded 
to  the  need  and  demand  of  Americans  for 
air  bags,  which  after  all  have  been  techno- 
logically Kvallable  for  more  than  a  decade. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  car  companies 
Intend  to  sell  nobody  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion without  government  compulsion, 
whether  Mr.  Kilpatridc  likes  it  or  not. 

Neither  the  marketplace  nor  the  Stock- 
man amendment  can  offer  Americans  the 
chance  to  choose  life  over  death  in  thou- 
sands  of  car  crashes  a  year.  But  the  NHTSA 
passive  restraint  standard  will  guarantee 
that  chance— if  it  is  left  alone.* 
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UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  BiIEMBERS 
CONCERNED  ABOUT  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  TAIWAN 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 
AND  SLAVERY  TODAY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP  mW  YORK 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  171st  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birth.  As  we  all  know,  President 
Lincoln  was  known  as  the  "Great 
Emancipator."  for  as  our  16th  Chief 
Executive,  it  was  his  order  that  freed 
America's  slaves. 

Therefore,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  I  think  It  Is  very  appropriate  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on 
those  who  today  are  not  free— who 
still,  directly,  or  Indirectly,  live  imder 
the  yoke  of  slavery. 

For  example,  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
numerous  minority  groups  are  perse- 
cuted and  discriminated  against.  I 
coimt  in  this  category  Jews  who  wish 
to  practice  their  faith  and  other  reli- 
gious groups  who  are  also  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  activities  pursuant  to 
their  beliefs.  Also  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  the  oppressed  citizens  in  the 
captive  nations  of  Estonia,  Lithuania, 
and  Latvia,  and  of  other  Soviet  states 
such  as  tlkranla.  all  of  whose  feelings 
of  nationalism  have  been  deemed  ver- 
boten  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

The  Afghans  also  are  feeling  the 
burden  of  Soviet  oppression  as  they 
are  now  gallantly  fighting  to  preserve 
their  freedom  and  their  national  iden- 
tity. 

Throughout  the  world,  other  groups, 
often  minorities  for  reason  of  race  or 
religion,  are  fiwied  with  discrimination 
as  an  official  policy  of  the  nation  in 
which  they  live. 

And  in  a  different  sense— but  per- 
haps to  even  a  greater  degree— our 
American  hostages  in  Tehran  are 
slaves  to  a  political  sjrstem  that  is  dis- 
regarding international  law  and  dis 
nipting  the  Intematlonal  commiuilty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these,  and 
other,  men  and  women  who  are  now 
denied  the  fimdamentals  of  freedom,  I 
suggest  that  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday  we  pause  for  a  moment  of  re 
flection  and  thought.* 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcAurouiu 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESEHTATITES 

Tuetday,  February  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
a  htmian  rights  rally  in  Taiwan  on  De- 
cember 10  where  violence  erupted  be- 
tween police,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, and  the  rallylsts.  large  ntimbers 
of  political  opponents  of  the  authori- 
tarian Taiwan  Government  were  ar- 
rested. This  incident  was  not  widely 
reported  by  the  Western  press  and  for 
10  days  there  was  vii^ud  silence  on 
the  matter.  Even  now.  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  has  not  made  an 
official  statement.  Two  different 
sources  claim  that  the  riot  was  insti- 
gated by  the  government  and  this  is 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Taiwanese  oppo- 
sitionists. 

Approximately  130  people  are  being 
detained— there  are  both  higher  and 
lower  estimates— including  well-known 
hiuaan  rights  activists.  Investigations 
being  conducted  by  military  authori- 
ties will  determine  whether  the  prison- 
ers face  court-martial  charges  of  sedi- 
tion or  will  be  tried  by  a  civil  court  on 
criminal  charges.  Sedition  carries  a 
penalty  ranging  from  7  years  impris- 
onment to  death.  Those  who  face 
these  harsh  charges  include  Shih 
Mlng-teh.  manager  of  the  "Formosa 
Magazine"  the  organization  that  initi- 
ated the  rally,  Wei  Ting,  Chlao  Chei 
Chu,  Chi  Wan-sheng,  Chang  Fu- 
chung.  and  Hsu  Chiu-chel. 

Many  of  the  people  arrested  have 
been  held  incommunicado.  We  must 
urge  the  political  leadership  of 
Taiwan— the  Kuomlngtang— KMT— to 
provide  fair  and  open  trials  for  those 
charged.  There  must  l>e  access  to  the 
defendants  to  assure  both  their 
humane  treatment  and  for  them  to  re- 
ceive the  legal  advice  they  require. 
The  KMT  must  respect  the  rights  of 
these  citizens  of  Taiwan  and  our  Gov- 
ernment must  help  insure  this  out- 
come. 

Many  people  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  are  deeply  concerned  about 
these  events.  Printed  t>elow  Is  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  to  President  Chiang 
Ching-kuo  of  Taiwan  by  members  of 
the  law  faculties  of  Stanford  Universi- 
ty and  the  University  of  California 
and  colleagues.  Interested  In  East 
Asian  law  and  U.S. -Asian  legal  rela- 
tions, from  other  schools.  They  share 
my  concern  about  the  fate  of  those 
now  confined. 

jAlfUAKT  31, 1980. 

His  EXCELLKIfCT, 

President  Chiahg  Chimc-kuo, 
Taipei,  Taiwan.  Republic  of  China. 

Dkar  Mr.  Prksidctt:  The  undersigned  are 
faculty  members  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford  Schools  of  Law,  and 
colleagues  from  other  schools  particularly 
interested  in  East  Asian  law  and  US-Aalan 
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leg»l  relations.  We  write  to  express  our  con 
cem  over  certain  aspects  of  the  recent  masi> 
arrest  of  poUtical  opposition  leaders  in 
Taiwan.  According  to  reliable  United  SUtes 
reports.  •  over  one  hundred  persons  have 
been  arrested  and  held  Incommunicado 
since  December  13.  1979.  Among  those  de- 
tained are  noted  dvll  rights  lawyers  like 
Yao  Chia-wen  and  Lin  Yi-hsiung,  knowr 
here  through  their  participation  in  the  Unl 
versity  of  California's  summer  legal  aid 
workshops,  as  well  as  other  graduates  of 
American  law  schools. 

We  are.  as  you  will  appreciate,  especially 
concerned  lest  this  event  signal  the  repres- 
sion of  legitimate  human  rights  activity  in 
Taiwan.  We  are  strengthened  in  this  con- 
cern by  the  fact  that  the  preservation  anc 
enhancement  of  the  himum  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  Taiwan,  including  their  right  to 
legitinutte  political  activity,  have  been  reaf- 
firmed as  United  SUtes  policy,  by  section 
Kc)  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (PubUt 
Ijaw96-8). 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  urge  that 
at  the  least  the  Govenunent  initiate  as 
early  a  trial  as  possible.  Otherwise  lengthy 
detention,  particularly  under  the  harsh  con- 
diUons  already  reported  including  the  seri- 
ous harassment  of  some  detainees'  families, 
may  itself  become  repressive  of  the  exercise 
of  their  civU  and  political  righte  not  only  by 
these  but  by  other  persons.  Nor,  in  our  view 
should  the  nominal  continuation  of  martiai 
law  over  thirty  years  in  a  country  as  sUble 
as  Taiwan  become  an  excuse  for  depriving 
those  accused  of  their  right  to  trial  before 
the  regular  civil  courts. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  any  eventual  trial 
of  these  political  opposition  leaders,  if  it  is 
thought  JustUied  at  all,  will  not  be  in  a  form 
that  would  tarnish  your  country's  reputa- 
tion as  to  its  treatment  of  the  civU  and  po- 
litical human  rights  of  all  of  its  citizens. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Anthony    O.    Amsterdam.    Barbara    A. 
Babcock.  Paul  Brest,  Richard  M.  Bux- 
baum.  Pu-mei  C.  Chen,  Jesse  Choper. 
Jerome  A.  Cohen  (Harvard),  John  E 
Coons.  James  Crawford.  David  Daube, 
R.      Randle     Edwards     (Columbia), 
Melvin  A.  Elsenberg.  David  E,  Feller. 
Marc  Franklin. 
Lawrence  Friedman.  Stuart  K.  Gardi- 
ner.  Eleanor   Glass,   Paul   Goldstein. 
William  Gould,  Thopias  Grey,  Gerald 
Gunther,   George   Hauck.   James   W. 
Hills,  Paul  R.  Hoeber,  J.  M.  Jocob- 
stein.    Phillip    E.    Johnson.    Thomas. 
Jorde,  John  Kaplan. 
Sanford  H.  Kadish  (Dean.  UC  Berkeley 
Law  School).  Herma  H.  Kay,  Mark 
Delman.  William  T.  Deogh,  James  E. 
Krier,  Stephen  G.  Kuttner,  Victor  H. 
LI.      Charles     Marston.     John     K. 
McNulty.  Miguel  Mendez,  John  Henry 
Merryman.  Charles  J.  Meyers  (Dean. 
Stanford    Law    School).    Robert    H. 
Mnoonkin.  Vaclav  Mostecky. 
Kenneth  Phillips.  Henry  Ramsey,  Jr., 
Thomas    Reynolds,    Deborah    Rhode, 
David  Rosenhan.  Leonard  Ross,  Ken- 
neth Scott.  Byron  D.  Sher,  Marjorie  E. 
Shultz,    Michael   E.   Smith.    Richard 
Steward.  Lawrence  A.  Sullivan.  Justin 
Sweet.  Jan  Vetter,  Gerald  S.  Wltber- 
spoon.« 


H.R.  4119,  THE  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  BILL 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GRASSLEY 

OP  IOWA 
HI  THB  HOUSX  or  RXPRESERTATITKS 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R 
4119,  the  Federal  crop  insuran(»  le*- 
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1  .lation.  has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial bills  that  we  have  handled 
In  the  Agriculture  Committee  In  this 
Congress.  The  administration  forward- 
ed to  the  Congress  another  version  of 
a  crop  insurance  bill  called  the  Farm 
Production  Protection  Act  In  early 
1979,  which  It  had  forwarded  in  1978 
and  which  got  nowhere  In  the  Con- 
gress. Congressman  Maoigan  had  in- 
troduced hla  bill,  H.R.  5011,  In  the 
95th  Congress,  and  that  blU  was  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  by  a  niunber 
of  people  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

In  this  Congress,  there  were  a 
number  of  bills  Introduced  covering 
crop  Insurance.  The  administration's 
proposal  for  farm  production  and  pro- 
tection was  not  one  of  them.  In  my 
opinion.  It  was  sufficiently  discredited 
so  that  no  one  was  willing  to  support 
that  measure,  particularly  no  one  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  It  virtual- 
ly federalized  all  crop  Insurance  In  this 
coimtry  and  froze  out  the  private  sec- 
tor's Involvement.  Much  praise  was 
heaped  upon  the  Canadian  program— 
which  was  basically  a  socialized  pro- 
gram by  administration  officials. 

What  has  come  out  of  committee  In 
this  bill.  H.R.  4119,  which  when  It 
came  up  for  consideration  in  the  full 
committee  was  amended  In  some  re- 
spects by  myself  and  others.  However, 
on  the  first  tally  of  votes,  the  blU 
would  have  been  defeated  by  a  22-to-19 
vote,  except  that  two  Members  at  the 
last  minute  switched  their  vptes.  and 
the  bill  was  reported  by  a  21-to-20 
margin.  Subsequently.  Mr.  Hockaby  of 
Louisiana  was  granted  imanlmous-con- 
sent  permission  to  cast  his  vote,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  was  out  of 
town,  and  thus  the  bill  was  reported 
with  a  margin  of  22  to  20. 

This  near  defeat  of  the  bill  In  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  appar- 
ently brought  home  to  the  administra- 
tion that  the  crop  Insurance  bill— If 
not  subbcantlally  amended  by  the  time 
it  got  to  the  floor— would  be  defeated. 
In  the  full  committee.  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  provided 
the  farmer-producer  with  an  option  to 
purchase  his  own  hail  and  fire  cover- 
age from  whomever  he  pleased— the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
or  private  Industrjr  agent  and  insurer. 
The  farmer-producer  would  have  re- 
ceived roughly  the  same  subsidy  If  he 
bought  his  Insurance  from  a  private 
agent  and  Insurer  as  the  individual 
who  purchased  his  all-risk  coverage- 
including  hall  and  fire  coverage— from 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  administration  fought  that 
amendment  of  mine  desnerately  in  the 
full  committee  and  Indicated  that  It 
was  totally  unacceptable  to  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  amendment  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  substantia]  margin. 

Now  we  find  that  the  Jones  amend- 
ment, which  apparently  will  be  offered 
to  H.R.  4119  when  It  comes  up  on  the 
floor.  Includes  a  much  more  liberal 
provision  than  even  that  which  I  pro- 
posed, and  this  amendment  presum- 
ably will  cost  the  Oovemment  and  the 
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taxpayer  more  to  Implement— and  yet 
the  administration  has  endorsed  It. 

Now  you  must  ask  yourself  what 
caused  this  tremendous  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  administration.  Is  it 
election  year  politics?  Is  the  adminis- 
tration willing  to  concede  the  point 
this  year  and  then  if  they  win  at  the 
polls  in  the  faU  come  back  and  change 
this  program  substantially?  I  think 
these  are  questions  Members  must  ask 
themselves. 

I  also  point  out  that  I  had  an 
amendment  in  the  full  committee  that 
provided  for  reinsurance  through  the 
private  sector  under  the  program  that 
would  be  administered  by  the  FHTIC 
under  this  bill.  Only  by  providing  In 
my  amendment  that  the  administra- 
tion need  only  to  do  it  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  was  1  able  to  get 
my  amendment  considered  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  full  committee,  and  even 
that  was  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  think  It  Is  passing  strange  when 
the  administration,  which  has  fought 
the  kind  of  bill  that  gives  private 
sector  participation  on  the  crop  insur- 
ance programs,  is  suddenly  willing  to 
have  a  sudden  deathbed  conversion  to 
the  concepts  of  private  enterprise 
when  they  have  fought  them  for  the 
past  3  years.  Is  It  because  they  are 
truly  converted  now  to  the  Idea  that 
the  private  sector  must  have  a  major 
voice  In  what  kind  of  crop  insurance  Is 
offered  by  the  Government  or  have 
they  given  up  in  this  particular  in- 
stance because  they  see  tliis  as  a  battle 
which  they  are  willing  to  concede  as 
long  as  they  win  the  war  ultimately— a 
totally  federalized  program. 

I  understand  many  Insurance  compa- 
nies will  support  the  bill  If  the  Jones 
amendment  is  adopted.  Well,  appar- 
ently some  of  the  insunuu^  companies 
have  been  satisfied,  but  not  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  which  stiU  opposes 
this  bill  and  not  some  insurance  com- 
panies in  Iowa.  I  fear  that  this  bill 
may  result  in  a  costly  undertaking 
that  will  place  the  farmer  in  a  position 
where  he  Is  viewed  a«  being  a  big  sub- 
sidy recipient  and  may  place  the  bisur- 
ance  companies  in  a  position  where 
they  are  viewed  as  a  biu^en  on  the 
taxpayer.  That  is  not  In  the  interest  of 
either  of  these  groups. 

Certainly  these  are  questions  which  I 
trust  the  farmers,  insurance  agents, 
and  insurance  companies  have  asked 
themselves  and  will  be  asking  them- 
selves as  we  consider  the  bill  on  the 
floor.  These  are  questions  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  should  be  asking 
and  have  answered  to  their  satisfac- 
tion.* 


MAJORITY  LEADER  WRIGHT  ON 
THE  RECORD  OF  CONGRESS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1980 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
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House.  Mr.  WuoHT  of  Texas,  recently 
contributed  an  article  to  the  oi»-ed 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
subject  of  Congress  record  since  Janu- 
ary 6,  1977. 

The  majority  leader  eloquently  de- 
tails the  record  of  Congress  during  the 
last  3  years,  and  quite  effectively 
rebuts  those  who,  for  their  own  politi- 
cal reasons,  find  Congress  a  conven- 
ient whipping  boy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wright's  article  is 
well  worth  reading  for  anyone  inter- 
ested In  facts,  I  repeat  facts,  as  a  basis 
for  malting  Judgments.  I  include  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcorb  in 
order  that  all  Members  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Wbioht's  analysis. 
What  Miss? 
(By  Jim  Wright) 

The  Post  has  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words 
In  defense  of  the  'Democratic  Congren.  As 
majority  leader  and  sometimes  spokesman 
for  that  heterogeneous  and  delightfully  di- 
verse collection  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives, I  leap  Joyously  to  the  task. 

The  Congress  is  not  perfect.  It  Is  not  an 
assortment  of  Olympian  seen  or  ss  yet  an 
assembly  of  saints.  If  it  were,  it  would  not 
be  representative,  and  that  is  its  function  as 
well  as  its  deflcrtpUoa  Oongreai  is  not  easy 
to  lead  or  to  apeak  for.  Ltl^e  the  nation  from 
which  it  springs,  it  Is  pluralistic  and  diverse, 
a  distillate  of  the  stroigths  and  weaknesses, 
the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  electorate  it 
serves. 

Because  it  so  seldom  speaks  with  a  single 
voice,  the  vA  Congress  makes  a  convenient 
target  for  the  whole  gamut  of  critics,  oomict 
and  cynics  who  want  someone  or  something 
to  blame,  who  find  scapegoats  easier  than 
solutions.  Even  members  of  Congress  know 
they  can  always  get  a  good  press  by  roundly 
attacking  this  amorphous  institution  of 
which  each  of  us  is  a  part. 

And  so  I  swim  against  the  tide  when  I 
report  to  you  that  tills  Congress,  under  ib« 
leadership  of  House  Speaker  Tip  OVelU 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
has  performed  diligently,  hmorably  for  the 
moat  part,  responslvely  to  the  public  will 
and  quite  generally  in  the  public  interest 

Since  January  1977,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress working  both  singly  and  with  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  has— 

Lifted  the  country  out  of  a  serious  reces- 
sion, cut  the  unemployment  rate  apprecia 
bly  and  set  in  motion  an  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  the  private  economic  sector,  with 
the  result  that  nine  mOlion  more  Americans 
are  gainfully  employed  today. 

Supported  a  responsible  international 
policy,  including  the  strengthening  of 
NATO  and  real  increases  in  our  military 
strength. 

Voted  two  income-tax  reductions,  benefit- 
ing both  business  and  Individual  taxpayers, 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  some  tas  billion. 

Reduced  the  annual  budget  deficit  from  a 
whopping  $M  bUllon  In  1976,  President 
Ford's  last  year,  to  129  billion  in  our  last 
budget  resolution  and  s  projected  $15  bil- 
lion, which  President  Carter  foresees  for 
fiscal  1981. 

Made  a  genuine.  If  belated.  t>egtnnlng  on 
the  long,  hard  road  to  energy  independence. 

It  is  easy  to  find  deficiencies.  Congren  has 
not  admittedly  eradicated  all  of  the  nation's 
problems.  Critics  who  seelt  to  fasten  upon 
Congress  opprobrium  for  all  current  ills  are 
suggesting  that  we  should  double  the  na- 
tion'- military  expenditures,  reduce  every- 
one's taxes  dramatically  and  bring  the 
budget  into  absolute  balance  at  the  same 
time. 
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Those  who  share  the  wgwrnibflity  of 
leadership  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  prom- 
ising i^ly  or  teasing  the  public  with  unre- 
sllstic  expectations.  To  do  so  would  be  a 
severe  injustice. 

It  is  an  injustice,  for  exsmple,  to  blsme 
high  prices  on  that  old  whipping  boy,  "big 
spending."  and  to  suggest  that  inflation 
would  magically  end  if  Coogreas  itmply  bal- 
anced the  budget  As  pointed  out  Congreai 
has  been  steadily  lowering  the  annual  defi- 
cit not  raisins  it  In  one  sense,  a  natiOD  Is 
like  a  family.  How  much  It  can  afford  to 
borrow  Is  dlredly  related  to  bow  much  it 
makes.  In  this  perspective,  our  position  has 
improved. 

The  deficit  for  1976  was  9  percmt  of  our 
gross  national  prodtict  This  year's  deficit  Is 
only  about  1  percent  of  current  GNP. 

Since  Russia's  Invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
some  of  the  very  same  people  who've  been 
excoriating  Congress  for  big  spending  are 
now  damning  the  legislative  branch  for 
having  spent  too  little  on  defense.  They'd 
have  us  believe  that  military  expenditures 
hsve  dwindled  dangerously. 

Well,  the  fact  Is  that  we  spent  $90  bQlion 
on  defense  in  1976,  $130  billion  this  year. 
Well, budget  about  $158  billion  for  next 
year.  Were  it  not  for  this  increase— which 
we  consider  prudent— the  budget  would  In 
fact  be  balanced. 

America  does  have  problems.  The  most 
serious  are  the  energy  shortage  and  persis- 
tent Inflation. 

The  two  are  inseparably  intertwined;  they 
are.  In  fact  the  same  problem.  The  price  of 
oU  Imports— up  80  percent  In  Just  the  past 
year— Is  the  prlndiwl  cause  of  Inflation.  To 
cbii>k  we  can  halt  Inflation  without  reduc- 
ing oil  Imports  would  be  to  engage  In  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  self-deception. 

The  dollar  drain  for  foreign  oQ  has  sky- 
rocketed from  $8  billion  In  1974  to  $60  bil- 
lion last  year.  Were  it  not  for  our  economy's 
dependence  on  ever  more  costly  foreign  oU, 
most  economists  sgree,  the  inflation  rate  for 
1979  would  have  been  Just  about  the  same 
as  for  1978. 

To  reverse  the  inflation  rate,  we  have  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  Imported  oQ  sub- 
stantially. That  problem  has  t)een  decades 
In  developing.  It  wont  be  cured  overnight 
We  promise  no  panacea. 

But  we  have  made  some  heartening  prog- 
ress. The  nation  used  8  percent  leas  petro- 
leum in  November  and  December  1979  than 
it  did  in  the  last  two  months  of  1978.  Ap- 
proximately la  percent  of  America's  fami- 
lies have  fuUy  Insulated  their  homes.  Our 
new  can  are  getting  better  mileage— 21 
miles  to  the  gallon  for  the  average  1960 
model  compared  with  13  in  1974.  Industry  Is 
u^ng  16  percent  less  energy  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction than  in  1974. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  Con- 
gress and  the  nation  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

Before  this  year  is  out  Congress  will  hsve 
approved  1)  a  dramatic  synthetic  fuels  ini- 
tiative; 3)  a  fast-track  Energy  Moblllxation 
Board  to  cut  red  tape,  S)  a  comprehensive 
package  of  conservation  incentives,  4)  a 
solar  eneigy  bank.  5)  a  gasobol  program,  6) 
new  stimuli  to  exploration  and  recovery  of 
more  American  oil.  7)  utility  plant  conver- 
sions from  scarce  oQ  to  abundant  coal  and 
8)  an  Energy  Sethirity  Fund  of  some  $227 
billion,  from  excess  profits  taxes,  to  help 
make  America  energy-Independent  by  1990. 

Some  criticism  of  Congress  may  well  be 
Justified,  but  not  for  want  of  effort  We 
make  no  dUm  to  perfection.  We  Just  hope  It 
can  be  said  of  us.  in  the  words  of  Harry  Tru- 
man's favorite  tombstone: 

"Here  lies  Jack  Williams:  He  done  his 
damndest"* 
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SBA  SOLAR  LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
m  THX  HOUSS  OP  BITBBSKIITATIVXS 

Tuesday,  February  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  provide  a 
needed  increase  in  the  authortaaticm 
funding  of  the  SBA  solar  loan  pro- 
gram—a program  that  needs  addition- 
al funding  especially  during  the  oQ 
shortage  era. 

The  SBA  solar  loan  program  was  es- 
tablished by  the  95th  Congress  (Public 
Law  95-315)  to  provide  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  to  small  businesses 
in  the  solar  field.  These  loans  can  be 
used  in  financing  plant  startups  or  ex- 
pansion; purchasing  of  materials  or 
machinery,  and  designing  or  mai^et- 
ing  specified  solar  energy  measures. 

For  small  business  to  be  competitive 
in  this  emerging  field,  the  small  busi- 
nessman needs  formation  and  operat- 
ing o^DltaL  However,  this  capital  is  vir- 
tually unavailable  from  private 
sources  which  are  not  willing  to  take 
financial  risks  in  an  untested  area. 
The  regulations  for  the  conventional 
SBA  loan  programs  were  too  stringent 
for  these  solar  small  businesses. 

To  address  these  needs.  Congress  es- 
tablished a  separate  SBA  loan  pro- 
gram for  solar  companies.  Qualifica- 
tions for  the  loan  are  less  rigid  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  regular  SBA  loan 
program;  the  financial  risks  involved 
in.  the  solar  field  are  taken  into  ac- 
count Although  these  higher  than 
normal  risks  exist.  Congress  felt  that 
these  types  of  loans  should  be  made  to 
enable  solar  small  business  to  become 
economically  viable  and  competitive 
against  solar  companies  that  are  subsi- 
dized by  parent  corporations. 

Initial  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram was  $30  million  in  direct  loans 
and  $45  million  in  guaranteed  loans. 
However,  in  fiscal  year  1979  only  $5 
million  in  direct  loans  and  $1  million 
in  guaranteed  loans  were  appropri- 
ated. This  small  amount  was  used  very 
quickly.  SBA  had  to  transfer  funds 
from  other  loan  programs  to  meet 
solar  ooligated  loans. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  $15  million  in 
direct  loans  and  $30  million  guaran- 
teed loans  were  appropriated.  Again, 
this  Is  not  enough  funding  to  meet  the 
current  demand  and  will  be  especially 
deficient  to  meet  the  needs  created  by 
the  solar  tax  break  provisions  of  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
ulcrease  authorization  levels  of  the 
SBA  solar  loan  program  to  the  follow- 
ing: $50  million  in  direct  loans  and 
$100  million  in  guaranteed  loans. 

Clearly,  the  demand  for  the  loans 
exists.  To  insure  small  business  in- 
volvement, and  thus  competition  with 
big  business  in  the  solar  field. 'in- 
creased funding  must  be  authorised 
and  appropriated  for  this  program.  I 
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urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  In  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 
The  legislation  follows: 

HJl.- 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 

Increaae  the  solar  energy  and  conservation 

loan  program  authorization. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  ossenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 30(eM10)  of  the  SmaD  Business  Act  (IS 
V&C.  631  note)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "130.000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "150.000.000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$45,000,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000.000".« 
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THE  GAME  OP  BLACK 
PRESmEafnAL  APPOINTMENTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

oriassooKi 

Df  THS  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr,  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Carter  brags  that  he  has  appointed  12 
black  Ambassadors.  Those  unknowl- 
edgeable  about  black  i^pointments  in 
the  past  might  be  impressed  with  such 
an  Illustrious  list  But.  those  who  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Washington 
scene  understand  the  public  relations 
gimmick  involved  in  such  an  an- 
nouncement More  than  16  years  ago. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  appointed 
seven  blacks  as  Ambassadors  when 
such  appointments  were  almost  un- 
heard. It  was  Johnson  who  broke  the 
ice  and  set  the  precedent  He  named  as 
Ambassadors  Elliot  Skinner.  Mercer 
Cook.  Patricia  Harris.  Clinton  Knox, 
James  Naprit  Hugh  Smythe.  and 
Franklin  Williams.  Even  Richard 
Nixon  named  six  blacks  as  Ambassa- 
dors. His  appointees  included  such 
outstanding  blacks  as  Jerome  Holland, 
Samuel  Westerfleld.  Clinton  Knox. 
Clyde  Ferguson,  Terence  Todman.  and 
William  T.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  4  years  during 
the  Presidential  elections  there  is  ex- 
cessive debate  about  the  what  the  in- 
cumbent President  has  or  has  not 
done  for  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
Charges  and  countercharges  are  lev- 
eled by  supporters  and  challengers  of 
the  incumbert.  I  do  not  know  how 
President  Carter  fares  in  terms  of  ap- 
pointing Chicanos.  Puerto  Rlcans,  and 
Indians  because  my  area  of  expertise 
for  the  last  20  years  has  been  in  meas- 
uring the  impact  of  Government  atti- 
tudes and  policies  on  the  black  con- 
stituency. But  I  can  state  that  I  am 
very  skeptical,  even  disappointed  *  by 
the  Carter  administration's  efforts  to 
project  the  President's  appointment  of 
black  citizens  as  oiajor  breakthroughs 
for  members  of  our  race. 

Recently,  the  White  House  issued  a 
l^l^lh  F^  boolclet  entitled  "Factsheet 
108  from  the  office  of  Louis  Martin 
If  there  were  not  something  inherent 
ly  unequal  In  the  appointment  proc- 
ess, why  the  need  to  single  out  blad 
appointees?   As   expected,    this   pam- 
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phlet  boasts  of  progress  blacks  have 
made  under  the  Carter  administration. 
It  even  brags  that  blac^  have  ad- 
vanced more  under  this  President  than 
under  any  other  in  history.  Now  what 
does  that  really  mean.  Ford,  Nixon,  and 
Johnson  said  precisely  the  same.  In  all 
probability,  the  only  one  approaching 
the  truth  in  this  matter  was  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  There  were  real  break- 
througlis  for  minorities  during  his  ad- 
ministration. Blacks  were  placed  in 
positions  of  power  and  influence  for 
the  first  time  during  his  administra- 
tion. Blacks  did  make  important  deci- 
sions affecting  the  Nation  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Johnson  appointments  duirlng 
the  mld-1960's  did  constitute  a  =uijof 
step  forward  in  terms  of  the  advance- 
ment of  blacks  in  the  political  process. 
Since  that  time  however,  progress  for 
blacks  In  subsequent  admlnistrationa 
has  become  a  charade.  It  has  been  a 
game  of  musical  chairs,  all  show  and 
no  substance.  Nixon  replaced  blacks 
named  by  Johnson  wlth^hls  own  falth- 
fuL  Ford  named  his  black  acquaint- 
ances to  replace  Nixon's  and  President 
Carter  replaced  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
black  appointees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  our  community  It 
goes  without  saying  that  black  people 
should  not  be  Impressed  or  obligated 
because  Jimmy  Carter  appointed  one 
black  to  the  Cabinet.  So  did  LBJ  15 
years  ago,  and  the  one  black  Cabinet 
appointee  of  Carter  replaced  the  one. 
William  T.  Cdleman,  appointed  by 
Ford. 

Blac^  people  like  other  minorities 
are  entitled  to  serve  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  made  decisions  whether 
they  support  the  victorious  Presiden- 
tial candidate  or  not.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, blacks  gave  over  90  percent  of 
their  votes  to  the  incumbent.  So  if 
there  is  any  meaning  to  the  axiom,  "to 
the  victor  goes  the  spoils"  then  we  as  a 
group  should  expect  more  than  we 
would  from  a  Richard  Nixon,  who  re- 
ceived only  20  percent  of  our  vote.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

The  following  list  of  major  appoint- 
ments of  blacks  in  this  administration 
is  taken  from  Carter's  "Pact  Sheet 
108."  For  the  purpose  of  enlighten- 
ment, I  have  listed  the  black  appoin- 
tees of  President  Nixon  in  the  opposite 
column. 
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Pnsidnt  Ninon's  appointees 


I  Qiffori)  Alexander.   Secretary  of 
tile  A/my 
1  »lary  Berry.  AssisianI  Secretary 

3  Enwt  Green.  Assstwt  Seaetary 
ofljtior 

4  e«niamm  Malcolm.  US  Parole 
Commission 

5  Alexis  Herman.  Director.  Womens 
Bureau.  lj|»i  Department 

6  Eleanor  H  Norton.  Ctiairperson. 
EEOC 

'  Bemamin  Hooks,  memlw  FCC 

8  I  day  Smitli.  memlier  EEOC 

9  Louis  Martin.  Special  Assistant  lo 
the  President 

10  Daniel  Henson.  Director.  Minority 
Business  Enterprise.  Commerce  De- 
partment 


1  James  E  iolinson.  Assistant  Sec 
relary  ol  trie  Army 

2  James  Farmer.  Assislani  Secretary 
of  HEW 

3  ArtlMr  Fletcher.  Assistant  Secre 
tary  ol  labor 

4  Curtis  Crawford.  U  S  Parole  Com 
mission 

5  EhzalKth  Koonl2.  Director. 
Women  s  Bureau.  Lalnr  Department 

6  Wilham  H  Brown  III.  Chairperson 
EEM 

1  Tyrone  Brown,  memlier  FCC 

8  Colston  Lewis,  memper  EEOC 

9  Rotiert  Brown.  Special  Assistant 
to  Ihe  President 

10  Abraham  Venerable.  Director.  Mi 
nority  Business  Enterprise.  Com 
merce  Department 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Just  a  partial  list 
of  those  appointees  which  could  be 
matehed  person  for  person  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  And.  If  we 
would  take  thne  to  enumerate  the 
Ford  and  Johnson  black  appointees. 
Carter's  effoits  would  be  even  more 
dwarfed. 

Black  people  are  not  elated  because 
President  Carter  vappointed  a  black  to 
his  Cabinet,  so  did  Johnson  and  Ford. 
However,  the  black  commimlty  is  ap- 
preciative of  the  number  of  black 
judges  appointed  by  President  Carter. 
His  appointment  of  35  blacks  to  tlie 
Federal  district  courts  is  worthy  of 
praise.  Even  though  the  Congress  au- 
thorized 152  new  Federal  court  posi- 
tions under  the  Carter  administration. 
It  Is  doubtful  If  any  other  President 
would  have  made  such  significant  ap- 
pointments. 

But,  those  boast  of  other  significant 
minority   appointments   can   now    be 
measured.  Since  1978  there  has  existed 
a  measuring  rod  for  assessing  what  a 
President  has  done  in  terms  of  sharing 
powerful  positions  with  blacks  and  oth- 
er minorities.  That  is  now  possible  be- 
cause Congress  enacted  the  1978  Ethics 
in  Government  Act.  That  piece  of  legis- 
lation lists  the  112  most  sensitive  jobs 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
and  provides  for  establishing  a  special 
prosecutor  to  investigate  any  serious 
accusations    of    wrongdoing.    If    Mr. 
Carter  were  subjected  to  the  litmus  test 
based  on  those  112  positions,  he  would 
fail  miserably.  According  to  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, only  4  of  the  112  jobs  are  held  by 
blacks.  That  is  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  total.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  94 
percent  of  the  black  voters  supported 
his  campaign  for  election,  does  he  pass 
or  fail  the  test? 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  things  are  better 
left  unsaid.  For  the  President  to 
enrich  the  status  of  several  dozen  indi- 
vidual blacks  while  initiating  policies 
and  programs  which  ignore  the  gener- 
al welfare  of  25  million  blacks  is  noth- 
ing to  boast  about.9 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  Eugenius  Gerulis,  minister  of  the 
Lithuanian  Evangelical  Reformed 
Church  in  exile,  Chicago,  111.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father!  In  these  days  of 
international  tension  we  humbly  pray 
through  Your  beloved  Son  for  help  and 
guidance:  Grant  our  leaders  Thy  wisdom 
that  according  to  Your  will  we  all  could 
live  in  righteousness  and  peace. 

As  You  led  Your  children  through  the 
Red  Sea,  save  us  now  from  the  red  flood ; 
as  You  heard  the  cries  from  the  Nile 
River,  hear  now  the  prayers  from  the 
Baltic  shores. 

Also  in  a  dungeon  when  the  enchained 
apostle  prayed.  You  shook  the  Earth,  all 
the  locked  doors  were  opened,  all  the 
chains  fell  down,  even  the  guardsman 
himself  became  a  believer!  (Acts  16:  22- 
34.)  O  God,  now,  when  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  pray,  shake  this  red 
dungeon  with  Your  Spirit,  that  its 
guardsmen  would  become  believers,  that 
Lithuania  with  all  other  nations  can  en- 
joy freedom  and  happily  praise  God  for- 
ever! (2  Chr.  7:  14  and  Rom.  8:  28.) 
Amen. 


nation  achieved  its  independence,  and 
while  studying  medicine  there  and  in 
Germany,  became  a  track  and  field  star, 
and  also  served  as  a  captain  of  the  all- 
star  basketball  team  of  the  Baltic  Uni- 
versity. 

Reverend  Gerulis  came  to  America  in 
1949,  and  has  been  active  as  a  general 
secretary  of  the  Lithuanian  Presbyterian 
Church  in  exile  and  also  as  chairman  of 
the  synod.  He  established  the  religious 
magazine  called  Our  Wings,  and  for 
many  years  was  its  editor-in-chief. 

He  has  studied  at  many  American  edu- 
cational institutions,  including  Loyola 
University  and  Chicago's  Loop  College,  is 
active  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
among  Lithuanian  Christians,  and  in 
1978,  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of 
the  Lithuanian  Evangelical  Reformed 
Church.  Reverend  Gerulis  is  now  study- 
ing for  his  doctor  of  theology  degree, 
and  is  also  currently  serving  the  Lithu- 
anian Calvinist  and  Lutheran  Churches 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

I  want  to  thank  Reverend  CSerulis  for 
being  with  us  today  and  to  wish  him  con- 
tinuing success  in  his  dedicated  work 
with  the  Lithuanian  Church. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


REV.  EUGENE  GERULIS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  Rev.  Eugene  Gerulis,  who 
offered  the  opening  prayer  today.  It  is 
fitting  that  he  joins  us  here  today,  for 
this  Saturday,  February  16,  marks  the 
62d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

He  was  born  in  Lithuania  after  that 


ment,  as  it  is  the  second  largest  supplier 
of  imported  oil  to  our  Nation. 

Certainly  as  we  look  at  their  experi- 
ment, moving  toward  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  as  we  have  in  this  Nation, 
away  from  the  Westminster  system.  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  pride  that  we  in  Ameri- 
ca can  wish  them  the  best  as  they  begin 
this  pilgrimage  that  we  began  so  long  ago 
toward  a  form  of  government  which  has 
proven  to  be  the  best  for  the  uplifting 
of  democratic  values,  human  rights,  free- 
dom, and  great  opportunity. 


WELCOME  TO  NIGERIAN  VISITORS 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  acknowledge  that  visiting  our  great 
country  and  our  capitol  are  representa- 
tives of  the  House  of  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Ezeoke. 

Certainly  we  are  aware  of  the  strong 
relationships  that  exist  between  our 
Government  and  theirs.  In  fact,  they  are 
beginning  a  new  experiment,  an  experi- 
ment that  we  began  over  200  years  ago 
of  the  democratic  form  of  goverment 
that  we  now  have  in  this  country.  "Riey 
have  been  a  firm  and  strong  ally  in  the 
march  for  justice,  freedom,  and  peace 
in  the  world. 

Certainly  we  are  aware  also  of  the 
strong  economic  importance  of  that 
country  to  our  own  growth  and  develop- 


DEMOCRACY  IN  NIGERIA 

(Mr.  SOLARZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  to  take 
place  in  the  history  of  Africa  took  place 
a  few  months  ago  when  Nigeria,  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  military  rule,  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  ranks  of  democrat- 
ic and  civilian  rule.  Nigeria  is  the  most 
populous  and  powerful  nation  in  black 
Africa,  a  country  of  75  million  people. 

While  we  may  from  time  to  time  have 
our  differences  with  Nigeria,  the  fact 
that  they  are  now  a  democracy  indicates 
that  we  have  a  cMnmonality  of  values 
and  shared  principles.  I  think  this  is  a 
development  in  which  we  can  take  great 
pride  and  satisfaction.  I  am  sure  that 
over  the  course  of  the  years  ahead  that 
both  the  United  States  and  Nigeria,  as 
two  democracies,  sharing  the  same 
values  and  committed  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples, of  freedom  and  of  liberty,  will  be 
working  even  more  closely  together  in  an 
effort  to  spread  democracy  elsewhere 
throughout  Africa  and  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  REMAIN  FIRM 
IN  DECISION  REGARDING  SUM- 
MER OLYMPICS  IN  MOSCOW 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  distressed  over  recent  reports 
that  the  President  is  backing  away  from 
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his  previously  announced  position  in 
regard  to  the  participation  of  our  ath- 
letes in  the  Moscow  summer  Olympics. 

I  believe  that  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  President  remain  Arm  in  his 
initial  decision  regarding  the  summer 
Olympics.  He  should  do  this  for  several 
reasons,  among  them  being  that  his  very 
own  spokesmen — at  the  highest  levels — 
have  been  supportive  of  our  concurrent 
resolution  concerning  the  Olympic 
games.  On  January  23,  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  himself  testified  before 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  the 
administration  is  "firmly  opposed  to 
participation  by  U.S.  athletes  in  the 
Moscow  Olympics  if  Soviet  troops  are  not 
withdrawn  from  Afghanistan  within  the 
next  month."  Moreover,  he  urged  that 
"these  extraordinary  circumstances  <in 
Afghanistan)  required  a  strong  re- 
sponse," and  that  the  administration 
was  extremely  grateful  for  our  commit- 
tee's prompt  attention  in  addressing  this 
important  issue. 

Despite  the  President's  personal  dec- 
laration that  the  Moscow  Olympics  be 
moved  or  postponed  or  even  canceled  if 
the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Afghanistan  by  February 
20,  the  White  House  now  appears  to  have 
endorsed  not  only  a  stall  for  time,  but 
also  an  unspecified  deadhne  for  the  So- 
viet withdrawal.  With  this  kind  ot  change 
in  Olympic  poUcy,  the  administration 
once  again  revealed  itself  unpredictable 
and  inconsistent — a  dangerous  charac- 
teristic indeed  when  the  administration 
is  attempting  to  send  meaningful  signals 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  our  allies 
and  friends.  All  too  often  in  recent  years 
our  foreign  policy  and  our  country  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  credibility  because  a 
policy  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  and 
then  gradually  modified  and  diluted  un- 
til it  becomes  but  a  shadow  of  its  original 
intent. 

The  President  should  stand  firmly  by 
his  original  position  in  relation  to  the 
Moscow  summer  Olympics. 


WHO  IS  TRYING  TO  DENY  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  INFORMATION? 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Mem- 
ber was  distressed  to  learn  that  last  week 
a  secret  effort  was  made  to  quash  a  sub- 
pena  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  House  records.  This  request  that  the 
subpena  be  blocked  was  made  without 
any  public  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  indeed,  ironic  while 
our  Ethics  Committee  labors  in  the  sun- 
shine trying  to  secure  from  the  Justice 
Department  information  on  alleged 
criminal  activity  of  Members  we  discover 
that  someone  is  working  in  the  shadows 
attempting  to  deny  House  information 
to  that  same  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  and  why?  This 
Member  wants  to  know. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chairman  will 
answer  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Thomas).  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  incorrect. 

The  Chair  has  given  to  the  Clerk's 
office  the  prerogative  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  this  House  and  the  rights  of 
this  House,  and  he  does  not  question 
them  when  they  are  court  actions.  The 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that.  The  Chair 
believes  there  is  a  newspaper  article  to 
that  extent. 

Also  the  Chair  answered  that  question 
in  his  press  conference  of  yesterday.  The 
gentleman  might  be  aware  of  that.  The 
statement  the  gentleman  made  is  not 
correct. 
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INQUIRY  CONCERNING  POWERS  OP 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
1  minute  to  propound  an  inquiry  to  the 
Chair.  Without  disputing  either  the 
Speakers  statement  or  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  because 
I  do  not  think  they  are  necessarily  in- 
consistent, it  is  my  understanding  that 
the 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  believes 
they  are  inconsistent,  and  the  Chair  be- 
lieves that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia should  have  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter before  he  criticized  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  not  criticizing  the  Chair. 
He  is  only  trying  to  elicit  information 
for  the  House.  The  information  he  would 
like  to  elicit,  if  the  Chair  would  respond, 
is  whether  or  not  the  Clerk  has  the 
power,  before  submitting  a  subpena  to 
the  House,  to  join  in  a  motion  to  qu£ish 
that  subpena.  I  thought  the  practice  was 
that  the  Clerk  would  come  to  the  House 
and  present  the  fact  that  the  subpena 
had  been  served  on  him,  and  the  House 
at  that  point  would  decide  whether  it 
would  be  honored  or  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  under  House  Resolution  10 
adopted  by  the  House,  the  Chair  feels 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  had  acted 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  he  so  notified 
the  press  yesterday  when  he  was  asked 
that  question. 


DESIGNATING  FEBRUARY  19,  1980, 
AS  "IWO  JIMA  COMMEMORATION 
DAY" 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  469) 
designating  February  19,  1980,  as  "Iwo 
Jima  Commemoration  E>ay,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  that 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  quick  attention 
that  he  has  given  to  this  matter.  Pend- 
ing is  a  meeting  here  in  Washington 
commemorating  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  It  is  an  un- 
happy day  in  American  history  because 
of  the  many  American  lives  that  were 
lost  in  that  very  sharply  fought  battle, 
but  it  was  also  a  tremendously  signifi- 
cant day  because  it  was  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  invasion  of  Japan  or  to 
the  final  stages  of  the  Pacific  War  in 
World  War  II.  As  an  intermediate  air 
base  midway  between  Guam  and  Tokyo, 
Iwo  ultimately  saved  more  lives  than 
were  lost  in  its  taking. 

Those  of  us  who  served  at  Iwo  Jima 
are  grateful  for  the  speed  with  which 
the  gentleman  has  brought  this  measure 
to  the  floor  for  consideration,  feeling 
that  it  is  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
concerns  of  all  patriotic  Americans  for 
review  of  that  tremendous  effort  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  dedication  characteristic 
of  that  period.  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  also 
grateful  for  the  special  attention  this 
resolution  gives. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  simply  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  his  very  kind  comments. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima  produced 
the  most  famous  and  lasting  symbol  of  the 
courage  and  resolute  determination  that 
brought  victory  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II;   and 

Whereas  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima  was  a 
military  victory  critical  to  the  assault  on 
Japan,  providing  a  base  for  American  fighter 
escorts  and  a  way  station  for  bombers  raid- 
ing Japan;  and 

Whereas  the  Invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  cost 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one 
American  lives  and  seventeen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  casualties;  and 

Whereas  the  19th  of  February  1980  marks 
the  thlrty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  Invasion 
of  Iwo  Jima:    Now,  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  19, 
1980,  is  designated  as  "Iwo  Jima  Commemo- 
ration Day"  and  the  President  Is  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
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the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  323,  nays  0, 
not  voting  110  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bad ham 

Bafalls 

Bailey 

Bald  us 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BLaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins.  Tex, 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 


[Boll  No.  62] 

YEAS— 323 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  G«jrza 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertcl 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Granun 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarini 

Gudger 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftei 
Hlghtower 
Hill  is 
Hinson 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hucliaby 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loefller 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCormack 
McHugh 
McKlnney 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Martin 
Mathls 
Matsul 
Mavroules 
Mica 


Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Minlsh 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Dakar 
Oberstar 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
Quayle 
QuiUen 
Rahall 
Railsback 


Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regiila 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Kostenkowski 

Etoth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scbeuer 

Bchroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shiunway 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 


Btenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Tbotnas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watnpler 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont. 

WUliams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— no 


,  ni. 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson, 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak, 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bedell 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Byron 
Chisholm 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Ill, 
Corman 
Dannemeyer 
Davis.  S.C, 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Diggs 
Dixon 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Erienbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Ford.  Mich, 
Garcia 
Giaimo 


Gibbons 

Guyer 

Hansen 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Hughes 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Colo, 

Jones.  N,C. 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Mlneta 

Mitchell.  Md, 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers.  Pa, 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Obey 


Peaae 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Prltchard 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santini 

Selberling 

Simon 

Skelton 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stark 

S.vmms 

Treen 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Van  Ik 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young.  Alaska 

Zeferetti 


nio3o 

Mr.  FORSYTHE  and  Mr.  CONYERS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  AND  REQUESTING 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  ISSUE  PROC- 
LAMATION HONORING  MEM- 
ORY OP  WALT  DISNEY 

Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  477)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  Walt  Disney  on  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  his  contribution  to  the  American 
dream,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cavanaugh).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  477 

Whereas  the  name  of  Walt  Disney  Is 
synonymous  wltL  love  of  children,  the  Joy 
and  freedom  of  youth,  and  the  strength  of 
the  family  bond;  and 

Whereas  twenty-five  years  ago,  Walt  Dis- 
ney made  tangible  these  most  basic  and 
cherished  values  In  a  magic  land  where  age 
relives  fond  memories  of  the  past  and  youth 
may  savor  the  chaUenge  and  promises  of 
the  future;   and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  dream  embodies 
the  Ideals,  the  bc^>es,  and  the  hard  work 
that  have  created  America:  and 

Whereas  this  embodiment  contributes  to 
the  International  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  purpose;  and 

Whereas  ofBclal  recognition  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney and  his  dream-come-true  wlU  enhance 
the  United  States,  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally, as  a  land  where  wholesome  family 
pastimes  are  both  encouraged  and  enjoyed; 
and 

Whereas  the  silver  anniversary  of  Walt 
Disney's  creation  makes  appropriate  a 
salute  to  its  creator:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  honoring  the  memory  of  Walt 
Disney  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  contribution  to  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
22,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
477,  asking  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation honoring  the  memory  of  Walt 
Disney.  As  I  told  my  colleagues  then, 
the  occasion  for  this  commemorative  is 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Disneyland,  that 
magic  kingdom  which  has  hosted  almost 
190  million  visitors  from  every  nation  in 
the  world.  In  the  15  working  days  since 
I  introduced  the  bill,  223  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  on  the  resolu- 
tion, indicating  the  sentiment  in  this 
Congress  for  Walt  Disney  and  his  con- 
tribution to  wholesome  family  enter- 
tainment. 

According  to  his  biographers,  Walt 
Eiisney  used  to  take  his  little  daughters 
to  the  local  park  every  Saturday  so  that 
he  could  have  some  time  with  them.  In- 
stead, he  would  sit  on  a  bench,  alone, 
while  the  girls  rode  their  wooden  horses. 
It  was  then  that  he  envisioned  a  park 
where  families  could  have  fun  together, 
where  parents  and  children  could  enjoy 
together  the  color  and  music  of  a  fan- 
tasyland.  From  the  simple  parte  Walt 
Disney  first  designed,  with  larger-than- 
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Me  figures  of  Mickey  Mouse  and  his 
friends,  came  Disneyland,  that  magical 
land  where,  as  Walt  promised,  age  re- 
lives fond  memories  of  the  past  and 
youth  may  taste  the  challenge  and 
promise  of  the  future.  Disneyland's  a 
place  not  only  to  enjoy  but  also  to  be 
proud  of — visitors  from  every  country 
in  the  world  see  this  park  as  an  Ameri- 
can fantasyland,  yes,  but  also  as  a  very 
reitl  example  of  our  love  of  children  and 
of  the  importance  we  place  on  the  fam- 
ily, our  first  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  people  think  we 
are  a  cynical,  cold  bunch  up  here  on  this 
hill,  but  I  heard  the  same  story  over  and 
over  again  when  my  colleagues  and 
their  staffs  called  to  cosponsor — they 
had  watched  the  Mickey  Mouse  Club 
faithfully,  learned  all  the  songs,  identi- 
fied with  the  Mouseketeers,  and,  on 
birthdays,  went  to  only  one  place — a 
Walt  Disney  movie.  Not  a  bad  tradition. 
And  this  is  only  part  of  Walt  Disney's 
legacy.  Disneyland  is  more — it  is  a  won- 
derland for  children.  For  the  parents, 
grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles  and 
cousins,  it  is  a  place  to  delight  in  the  joy 
of  children,  feel  the  freedom  of  youth, 
and  confirm  the  family  tie  of  shared 
experience. 

The  Mickey  Mouse  Club  is  part  of  nos- 
talgia now,  but  Disneyland  continues  the 
tradition  of  good  fun  and  laughter  which 
that  little  mouse  started  so  long  ago. 
Walt  Disney's  dream  brought  our  dream 
alive,  and  for  that  reascm,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  the  consent  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  my  resolution. 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
477,  to  honor  the  memory  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  Disneyland. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  one  man  has 
brought  joy  and  laughter  to  the  hearts 
of  both  young  and  old,  then  Walt  Dis- 
ney is  that  man.  Beginning  as  a  com- 
mercial artist  in  1919,  he  then  laimched 
his  career  as  a  cartoonist  in  1920.  Among 
his  creations  of  animated  cartoon  char- 
acters, Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck 
became  world-renowned  figures  that 
have  captured  the  heart  of  every  child. 
His  career  moved  rapidly  from  cartoons 
to  animated  films  and  finally  to  the  con- 
struction of  Disneyland  25  years  ago. 

Since  its  opening  in  1955,  almost  190 
million  youngsters  of  all  nations  have 
visited  Disneyland  and  experienced  the 
fun,  pageantry,  and  technical  artistry  of 
Walt  Disney's  dream-come-true.  Dis- 
ney expressed  his  enthusiasm  about 
American  life  and  history  in  a  Frontier- 
land  and  the  hopes  and  technological 
achievements  of  America  in  a  Tomorrow- 
land.  Disneyland  has  become  host  to 
people  from  around  the  globe  and  a  place 
where  they  may  join  together  in  the  cele- 
bration of  wholesome  family  fun.  Kings 
and  queens,  presidents,  and  numerous 
heads  of  state  have  walked  its  streets. 

Walt  Disney  did  not  need  to  be  elected 
to  public  ofBce.  He  has  won  by  unani- 
mous consent  a  permanent  place  in  the 
hearts  of  people  around  the  world.  This 


year  we  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  "capitol  of  imagination,"  better 
known  as  Disneyland.  We  all  gladly  serve 
under  the  speaker  of  the  kingdom  that 
Walt  created,  that  diminutive  personality 
who  is  always  influenced  by  the  special 
interests  of  people  and  who  seeks  the  do- 
nation of  good  will.  This  resolution  is 
testimony  to  Wait  Disney,  his  special 
capitol  and  its  imiversal  membership. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration 
of  this  resolution.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CERTAIN  CORREC- 
TIONS TO  BE  MADE  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OP  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 108 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75)  provid- 
ing for  certain  corrections  to  be  made  in 
the  enrollment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 108  to  validate  the  effectiveness  of 
certain  plans  for  the  use  or  distribution 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments 
awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or  groups,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  object.  I  simply 
want  to  indicate  that  this  technical  prob- 
lem in  printing  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  and  we  support  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillip  Burton)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  In  the  enrollment  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  108  to  validate  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  plans  for  the  use  or 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or 
groups,  shall  make  the  following  correction: 

Strike  out  the  following  nuitter  contained 
In  the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution: 

Caddo ICC  226 

■'Goihute ICC  326-BafldJ 

"Nisqually    ICC  197 

■Polawatomi  ICC  1&-K,  29-J,  217, 

Prairie  Band  IS-M,  29-K  and  146.". 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Caddo ICC  226.  September  17.  1979. 

■  Goshufe ICC  326-B  and  J . . . .  October  19,  1979. 

Nisqually.  ...  ICC  197  October  31.  1979. 

■Potawatomi,      ICC  15-K,  29-J,  217,     September  7,  1979". 
Prairie  Band      IS-M,  2»-K,and  146. 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  approved  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 108  dealing  with  the  distribution 
of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments 
awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or  groups.  Un- 
fortunately, through  a  clerical  error,  the 
official  papers  did  not  include  the  Sen- 
ate amendments.  This  concurrent  reso- 
lution win  correct  that  error  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
make  the  necessary  corrections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is,  I  hope,  the  last 
act  in  a  legislative  snafu. 

On  September  17,  1979,  the  House 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  383,  an 
administrative  proposal  to  validate  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  congressionally 
approved  plans  for  the  distribution  of 
Indian  judgment  funds.  The  validity  of 
these  plans  was  technically  cast  in  doubt 
because  of  a  Federal  district  court  de- 
cision. 

The  legislation  was  entirely  noncon- 
troversial  and  completely  without  cost  to 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  legisla- 
tion passed,  in  part,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  damage  suits  against  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  took  up  consideration  of  a 
similar  bill  and  reported  it  with  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. However,  instead  of  passing 
the  House  bill  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, the  Senate  passed  the  Senate  bill 
as  amended. 

To  make  matters  worse,  we  now  are 
advised  that  GPO  misprinted  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate  passed  bill 
which  the  House  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  on  February  5. 

This  concurrent  resolution  simply  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
correct  the  GPO  error  before  sending  the 
bill  to  the  President. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  477)  pre- 
viously i>assed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  5235,  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  HEALTH  PROFESSION- 
ALS SPECIAL  PAY  ACT  OP  1979 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  have 
until  midnight  tonight,  February  13. 
1980,  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5235)  pay  of  uniformed  serv- 
ices health  professionals 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  FEBRUARY  15,  1980,  TO 
PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3789,  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  AND  DOMESTIC 
ALLOTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight, 
February  15,  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  3789,  to  amend  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4119)  to  improve  and  expand 
the  Federal  crop  insurancce  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley ) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DJ    THE    COMMnTEE    OF   THE    WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU.  H.R.  4119,  with  Mr. 
Derrick  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4119  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  pro- 
vides for  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  present  all-risk  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram which  is  now  administered  by  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  bill  would  authorize  the  avail- 
ability of  the  program  on  all  commodi- 
ties in  all  counties  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  program  does  not  at  the 
moment  extend  to  all  commodities  nor 
does  it  reach  into  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  This  bill  also  assures  that 
the  program  would  be  afforaable  by  all 
farmers  through  a  Federal  subsidy  for 
part  of  the  premium  cost.  It  contains  a 
variety  of  provisions  which  assure  that 
the  private  insurance  sector  is  used,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  in  deliver- 
ing the  services  of  this  much-needed  pro- 
gram. 


Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  extends  the 
present  disaster  payments  through  the 
crop  year  1980,  and  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee) 
would  extend  that  disaster  coverage 
through  1981  as  well. 

nl040 
H.R.  4119  is  known  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  members  as  the  Jones- 
Madigan  bill,  in  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Jones)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  ,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommittee. 
Both  of  these  distinguished  Members 
have  worked  extraordinarily  hard  and 
cooperatively  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
House  in  a  form  which  I  think  can  re- 
ceive the  confident  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  of  these 
gentlemen  for  their  ability,  determina- 
tion, and  close  cooperation  in  this  effort. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones),  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us  today  is  H.R.  4119, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  amendments. 
The  bill  is  the  product  of  several  years' 
work  and  represents  the  committee's  ef- 
fort to  design  a  compromise  bill  which 
serves  the  needs  of  farmers,  encourages 
participation  of  the  private  insurance 
industry,  and  assures  taxpayers  that 
their  dollars  are  stretched  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

H.R.  4119  provides  for  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  present  Federal  all- 
risk  crop  insurance  program  by  author- 
izing its  availability  on  all  commodities 
in  all  counties  of  the  United  States  It 
assures  that  the  program  is  affordable  to 
all  farmers  by  requiring  FCIC  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  premium  cost.  It  Includes 
reinsurance  provisions  which  enable  the 
private  insurance  industry  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  all-risk  insurance  policy 
to  the  fanner  and  otherwise  provides  for 
use  of  the  private  sector  in  carrying  out 
the  program.  Finally,  it  extends  the  dis- 
aster payment  program  for  the  1980  crop 
and  provides  for  its  phaseout  in  1981  as 
crop  insurance  is  made  generally  avail- 
able to  producers  in  the  country.  Rather, 
I  plan  to  offer  amendments  strengthen- 
ing further  the  private  sector's  role  and 
extending  the  disaster  payments  program 
through  the  1981  crop  year. 

For  several  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Congress  have 
studied  the  weaknesses  and  inequities  in 
the  current  disaster  assistance  programs 
and  have  considered  possible  solutions. 
The  administration  beginning  in  1976  has 
proposed  various  solutions,  and  this  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  revision  of  the 
crop  insurance  program  during  the  95th 
Congress  in  1977  and  1978  and  again  for 
6  days  this  Congress.  H.R.  4119  contains 
many  of  the  changes  recommended  by 
witnesses  in  these  extensive  hearings. 
Agricultural  producers  are  involved  in 


a  high-risk  pursuit  both  in  terms  of  de- 
bilitating economic  swings  and  the  va- 
garies of  natural  phenomenon.  Not  so 
many  decades  ago  farmers  operated  year 
to  year  cm  money  and  resources  saved 
from  the  previous  year's  operation.  This 
type  of  "hip  pocket"  financing  has  largely 
been  replaced  with  farming  operaticms 
which  are  highly  capitalized  and  which 
operate  on  borrowed  fimds.  The  total 
outstanding  agricultural  debt  has  in- 
creased from  $90.5  billion  in  1976,  to 
$137.5  billion  in  1979.  The  agricultural 
sector  is  now  experiencing  its  worst  debt 
to  assets  ratio  <16.8  percent)  since  1941. 
Relying  to  such  a  large  extent  on  bor- 
rowed funds  accentuates  the  financial 
damage  which  occurs  when  drought, 
fiood.  insects,  disease  or  other  natural 
disaster  strikes  a  farmer's  crop.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  days  or  even  hours  a  natural  dis- 
aster can  wreak  financial  ruin  mi  an  in- 
dividual farmer  or  perhaps  an  entire 
rural  commimity.  A  farmer  with  a  large 
annual  operating  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  seed,  fertilizer,  chemicals,  fuel  and  la- 
bor can  lose  not  only  his  crop  but  equity 
in  his  land  and  the  ability  to  operate  next 
year  if  disaster  strikes.  The  seriousness 
of  the  need  of  providing  financial  pro- 
tection to  farmers  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

The  Federal  crop  insurance  program 
remains  essentially  a  pilot  program  even 
though  it  was  first  established  over  40 
years  ago.  Several  factors  which  have 
prohibited  program  growth  are  ad- 
dressed in  H.R.  4119.  Current  law  limits 
expansion  of  the  program  each  year  to 
a  maximum  of  150  counties  and  3 
additional  commodities.  Funds  author- 
ized or  made  available  to  the  corporation 
have  been  too  limited  to  provide  for 
even  the  150-county,  3-crop  level  of 
expansion.  Currently,  over  400  counties 
have  requested  coverage  from  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  E>ue  to 
significant  losses  during  the  early  years 
of  the  program,  the  limits  on  expansion 
represented  prudent  and  cautious  pub- 
lic policy.  However,  now  with  over  40 
years'  experience  and  compilation  of  ac- 
tuarial data,  a  more  expansive  approach 
is  in  order. 

H.R.  4119  will,  effective  with  the  1981 
crop  year,  lift  the  restrictions  on  expan- 
sion of  the  program  so  that  FCIC  can 
move  quickly  to  expand  the  program  to 
all  agricultural  counties  and  to  all  crops 
that  are  important  to  the  agricultural 
income  of  an  area. 

In  administering  the  new  Federal  crop 
insurance  progrem  provided  in  H.R. 
4119,  the  administration  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  first  make  the  program  avail- 
able nationwide  on  18  major  commodi- 
ties including  those  commodities  now 
supported  by  farm  programs  and  pro- 
tected by  the  disaster  payments  pro- 
gram. The  committee  concurs  that  these 
major  crops  should  receive  Initial  at- 
tention and  be  brought  under  the  new 
insurance  program  with  the  1981  crop 
year  if  at  all  possible.  However,  FCIC 
now  covers  a  total  of  26  commodities 
and  a  strong  effort  must  be  made  to  avail 
the  new  program  to  all  producers  of  each 
of  these  commodities.  Additionally,  the 
producers  of  a  number  of  other  com- 
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modities  have  expressed  interest  in  the 
insurance  protection,  and  the  committee 
supports  their  initiative  in  cases  where  it 
is  economically  and  actuarially  feasible. 

Participation  of  those  farmers  who 
need  insurance  protection  is  essential 
if  the  program  is  to  succeed.  Inadequate 
farmer  acceptance  and  participation  in 
disaster-prone  years  could  easily  lead  to 
Congress  responding  to  the  political  and 
economic  pressures  by  reestablishing  a 
patchwork  maze  of  assistance  programs. 
To  avoid  such  a  situation.  H.R.  4119  con- 
tains several  provisions  primarily  aimed 
at  gaining  a  high  rate  of  enrollment  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4119.  a 
farmer  would  be  allowed  to  select  from 
three  levels  of  coverage:  50  percent.  65 
percent  and  75  percent  of  his  recorded 
or  appraised  average  yield.  As  a  rule  of 
thimib.  50  to  75  percent  of  the  average 
yield  roughly  represents  suflQcient  pro- 
duction to  cover  the  variable  cost  of  pro- 
ducing most  crops.  The  bill  provides  a 
30-percent  premium  subsidy  designed  to 
bring  insurance  protection  within  the 
financial  means  of  all  farmers  and  to 
guarantee  sufficient  participation  in  the 
program  to  make  it  successful. 

To  provide  insurance  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  2 '72  million  farmers, 
whose  annual  production  was  valued  at 
around  $126  billion  in  1978.  is  a  massive 
undertaking.  The  task  becomes  even 
more  formidable  when  there  is  added 
the  burden  of  "selling"  protection  rather 
than  providing  free  assistance.  H.R.  4119 
contemplates  fully  utilizing  the  talents, 
experience  and  enthusiasm  of  private 
insurance  agents  and  companies. 

Private  insurance  companies  have  not 
been  able  to  successfully  write  all-risk 
crop  insurance  such  as  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Several  companies 
have  attempted  writing  all-risk  insur- 
ance but  have  failed,  finding  the  uncer- 
tainties and  risks  and  losses  too  great. 
The  private  insurance  Industry,  both 
mutual  and  stock  companies,  does  an 
outstanding  job  of  providing  protection 
against  the  specific  risks  of  hail,  fire  and 
lightning.  The  Federal  policy  is  designed 
to  complement  the  private  policies,  not 
to  compete  with  them. 

H.R.  4119  envisions  at  least  three  ways 
the  private  sector  can  assist  in  and  bene- 
fit from  the  expanded  program.  First 
would  be  the  use  of  commissioned  agents 
to  sell  and  service  the  policies.  Recogniz- 
ing the  desire  of  the  committee  to  avoid 
building  another  huge  Federal  agency, 
commissioned  agents  must  be  used  to 
carry  a  large  burden  of  program  delivery. 

A  second  method  of  private-sector 
participation  would  be  contractual  ar- 
rangements between  PCIC  and  private 
companies  for  the  delivery  and  servicing 
of  the  program.  The  bill  aUows  PCIC 
broad  authority  to  enter  into  appropri- 
ate agreements  with  interested  compa- 
nies for  performing  various  functions  in 
administering  and  delivering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  if 
private  industry  is  to  offer  all -risk  crop 
insurance.  Federal  reinsurance  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  risk  of  catastrophic 
losses  such  as  those  that  arise  from  large- 
scale  droughts,  floods  or  freezes.  H.R. 


4119  removes  a  constraint  in  current 
law  which  limits  reinsurance  proposals 
to  a  20-county  area  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  private  insurance  companies  en- 
tering into  reinsurance  agreements  with 
FCIC.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  requir- 
ing a  pilot  reinsurance  program  by  1982. 

In  implementing  the  new  crop  insur- 
ance program,  H.R.  4119  provides  that 
reinsurance  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies willing  to  offer  the  all-risk  insur- 
ance program  shall  be  used  to  the  "maxi- 
mum extent  practicable."  This  language 
reflects  the  committee's  desire  to  see 
maximum  cooperation  between  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  and  to  insure  that 
the  PCIC  understands  that  it  is  to  make 
a  good  faith  effort  to  negotiate  reinsur- 
ance arrangements.  The  Corporation 
should  seek  out  private  companies  in  all 
areas  of  the  country  which  have  the 
capability  and  desire  to  enter  into  a 
successful  reinsurance  arrangement.  Be- 
cause H.R.  4119  provides  for  expansion 
of  the  program  to  all  crops  and  all  coun- 
ties, it  is  crucial  that  the  existing  prob- 
lems with  program  funding  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  financial  resources  of 
PCIC  strengthened. 

The  bill  will  increase  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  FCIC  from  $200  million 
to  $500  million.  It  will  also  cancel  all 
outstanding  capital  stock,  leaving  PCIC 
with  authority  to  issue  all  $500  million  as 
needed  upon  the  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  subscribing  funds. 

This  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  FCIC  to 
operate  the  expanded  all-county  and  all- 
crop  insurance  program,  when  consid- 
ered together  with  the  changes  that 
would  be  made  in  the  act  to  eliminate 
the  drain  on  capital  stock  and  the  insur- 
ance reserves  caused  by  expenditures  for 
administrative  and  operating  expenses. 

H.R.  4119  revises  the  appropriations 
provisions  of  the  act  to  permit  FCIC  to 
expand  its  operations  without  further 
impairment  of  reserves  and  capital  stock: 

First,  it  deletes  the  $12  million  limit  on 
annual  appropriations  to  cover  PCIC's 
operating  and  administrative  costs;  and 

Second,  it  authorizes  annual  appropri- 
ations to  PCIC  to  cover  agents'  commis- 
sions, premium  payments  by  FCIC,  and 
interest  on  Treasury  notes  and  other 
obligations. 

One  deterrent  to  expansion  of  the  in- 
surance program  in  the  past  has  been  the 
inability  of  FCIC  to  borrow  funds  when 
existing  funds  were  insufficient  to  in- 
demnify policyholders  for  losses.  H.R. 
4119  grants  authority  to  PCIC  to  borrow 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  subject  to  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Such  authority  will 
insure  continued,  uninterrupted  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  even  in  the  worst 
catastrophic  loss  years. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
reauthorized  the  disaster  pwiyments  pro- 
gram, for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
rice,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  ending  with 
the  1979  crop  year.  The  program  was  lim- 
ited to  a  2-year  extension  because  con- 
gressional attention  was  already  being 
focused  on  the  possibility  of  revising  the 
disaster  assistance  programs  operated  by 
the  department.  H  R.  4119  represents  the 
result  of  that  effort.  It  provides  a  com- 


prehensive, all-crop,  all-risk  crop  insur- 
ance program.  However,  the  new  crop  in- 
surance program  would  first  be  available 
to  farmers  in  1981. 

The  disaster  payments  program  has 
helped  thousands  of  farmers  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy. It  has  also  softened  the  economic 
effect  of  severe  crop  losses  on  many  small 
rural  communities.  To  provide  interim 
assistance  to  farmers.  H.R.  4119  extends 
the  disaster  program  for  the  1980  and 
1981  crops.  In  1981.  disaster  payments 
would  not  be  available  on  an  eligible  com- 
modity in  a  county,  if  the  new  insurance 
program  is  available  for  that  commodity. 
As  a  safeguard,  the  Secretary  would  have 
the  authority  to  make  disaster  payments 
available  in  1981  in  any  coimty  or  nation- 
wide if  he  determines  that  protection  is 
inadequate  or  if  disaster  payments  eligi- 
bility is  needed  as  an  incentive  to  encour- 
age farmers  to  participate  in  a  set-aside 
program.  However,  as  stated  earlier,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  for  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  disaster  payments  through 
1981. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  cost 
estimate  for  H.R.  4119  reflects  both  the 
cost  of  the  expanded  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  disaster  payments  program 
as  provided  in  the  bill.  The  cost  figures 
are  as  follows: 
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(By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars) 

ISM    1981    1982    1983 

1984 

1985 

Total: 
Estimated  authoriia- 
tion  level..                           Ill      255      850 

425 
300 

350 

Estimated  outlays....      30     653      310      270 

330 

The  program  provided  under  H.R.  4119 
provides  protection  for  farmers  who  in- 
cur financial  loss  due  to  damage  when 
drought,  flood,  insects,  diseases,  or  other 
natural  disasters  strike  a  farmer's  crop. 
H.R.  4119  is  a  major  step  toward  stream- 
lining current  disaster  loss  assistance 
and  rationalizes  the  protection  provided 
to  the  benefit  of  the  broader  section  of 
the  Nation's  farmers  and  taxpayers  as 
well.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  support  its 
passage. 

n  1050 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  come  to  the  point 
promptly  on  the  discussion  of  this  bUl 
for  which  a  rule  was  adopted  yesterday 
by  a  large  margin. 

I  supported  the  rule  on  this  bill,  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
bill. 

I  opposed  this  bill  as  it  was  narrowly 
reported  by  the  committee  in  what  was 
basicaUy  a  21-to-20  margin. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  gave 
what  I  view  as  a  rather  concise  but  thor- 
ough explanation  of  the  reasons  for  our 
opposition  to  the  bill  as  noted  in  the  dis- 
senting views  printed  in  the  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  those  dissenting  views 
touched  upon  every  objection  that  those 
signing  the  views  may  have  had  to  the 
bill,  but  certainly  those  dissenting  views 
summarized  my  own  principal  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  published  In 


the  Congressional  Record  on  Novemlier 
28.  1979.  and  again  on  February  11.  1980, 
an  amendment  which  he  intends  to  offer 
today  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madican>  the  ranking  member  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit,  strongly  supports  and  which  I 
support. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  remains  in 
the  bill  on  the  third  reading,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  final  passage  of  the  bill,  for  I 
believe  that  the  amendments  to  sections 
5.  6.  7,  and  14  of  the  bill,  as  printed  in 
the  Record,  meet  the  objections  I  had  to 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Assuming  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments,  in  my  opinion  the  bill  as 
amended  makes  an  acceptable  piece  of 
legislation.  I  am  not  suggesting — nor  do 
I  wish  to  have  you  conclude — that  this 
bill  is  the  panacea  to  the  problems  of  all 
the  farmers  and  producers  as  they  re- 
late to  crop  insurance  and  crop  disaster 
payments.  But  this  bill  as  amended 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  addresses  some  of  the  concerns  ad- 
dressed in  H.R.  5011  which  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Mr.  Madigan  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  elements 
of  the  insurance  industry  are  satisfied  by 
this  bill  nor  are  all  segments  of  farm 
groups  totally  satisfied  with  this  bill. 
However,  as  amended.  I  will  support  the 
bill  as  having  met  my  principal  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  discuss  for  a 
moment  certain  of  my  objections  to  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

First,  the  administration  opposed  and 
a  majority  of  the  full  committee  rejected 
an  attempt  to  give  to  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers the  option  to  purchase  their  hail, 
fire,  and  lightning  insurance  from  pri- 
vate sector  insurance  agents  and  insur- 
ance companies.  There  is  a  healthy  vi- 
able hail-fire  insurance  industry  in  this 
country,  serviced  by  a  viable  healthy  in- 
surance agent  sector  in  the  economy, 
which  is  currently  writing  over  $300  mil- 
lion each  year  in  insurance  premiums 
for  hail -fire  coverage. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (PCIC)  offers  a  broader  risk  cover- 
age m  its  policy  which  it  has  been  selling 
for  over  40  years,  but  its  insurance  pre- 
miums only  average  about  $100  a  year 
in  premium  income. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  a  bunch  of  Fed- 
eral insurance  agents  on  the  Federal 
payrolls  with  Federal  employee  identi- 
fication cards  in  their  wallets  selling  in- 
surance when  we  have  an  able  private 
sector  doing  the  job  to  a  large  extent 
now. 

I  want  to  read  for  you  the  excellent 
quote  from  Abraham  Lincoln  which  I  be- 

Sflnn^^'  ^l^^^  **^'  *^e  Government 
should  do  for  its  people  in  providing 
services: 

aJIVTl^'^"^  °^^'"'^  ""^  government  Is  to 

need  to  h«rr"'"*Z  ^'  P*°P'«  ''*>«  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all   or 

cannot  so  well  do,  for  themselves.  Uithe°r 

separate  and  Individual  capacities.  In  all  that 

the  people  can  Individually  do  as  well  ror 


themselves,  government  ought  not  to  Inter- 
fere. 

The  private  sector  now  cannot  cover 
all-risk  crop  insurance,  but  it  can  and 
does  offer  insurance  coverage  over  speci- 
fied risks  such  as  hail  and  fire,  and  we 
should  not  kill  that  private  sector  busi- 
ness. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  Mr.  Jones  will  offer  will  correct 
one  of  the  major  flaws  the  bill  had  as 
reported  by  the  committee.  The  Jones 
amendment  will  give  the  farmer-pro- 
ducer the  option  to  purchase  hail-fire 
coverage  from  private  insurance  compa- 
nies through  private  insurance  agents 
with  the  cost  of  that  insurance  offset  in 
the  cost  of  the  premiums  to  the  farmers 
for  the  Federal  policy  purchased  from 
FCIC. 

I  am  confident  that  by  giving  this  op- 
tion to  the  farmer-producer  that  private 
insurance  companies  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  a  healthy  viable  hail- 
fire  insurance  segment  in  the  private  sec- 
tor where  they  have  payrolls,  pay  Federal 
taxes  and  give  services  that  may  be  better 
than  anything  the  Federal  Government 
may  provide. 

Second,  I  objected  to  the  administra- 
tion's unwillingness  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram whereby  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government  preempting  the  private  sec- 
tor from  participating  in  the  all-risk  or 
extremely  high-risk  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram, instead  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  for  a  reinsurance 
program  whereby  there  would  be — to  the 
maximum  extent  possible — ^private  sector 
involvement. 

The  private  sector  insurance  companies 
and  agents  are  in  place  throughout  the 
entire  country.  They  are  proven  entities. 
They  can  sell  insurance;  they  can  service 
insurance  policies;  they  can  handle 
claims  and  the  adjustment  of  claims; 
and  they  generaUy  can  deliver  the  prod- 
uct— Federal  all-risk  crop  insurance — in 
a  better  and  less  expensive  way  than  I 
expect  the  Federal  Government  could 
ever  do  it.  Then  why  not  do  it? 

I  suspect  the  administration's  position 
on  this  subject  earlier  may  have  been 
swayed  by  those  who  believe  that  "big 
brother  Government  knows  best  and  does 
best."  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  30  years  or  more  has 
discredited  that  philosophy. 

One  of  the  Jones  amendments,  if 
adopted,  would  correct  this  situation  and 
provide  for  a  reinsurance  program,  which 
I  understand  is  largely  acceptable  to  the 
private  insurance  sector.  I  believe  a  re- 
insurance program  permitting  private 
sector  involvement  in  the  all-risk  ins'ir- 
ance  offered  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  the  public  interest,  and  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Third,  I  objected  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  because  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  adequately  provided  for  stand- 
ard business  arrangements  for  private 
insurance  agents  that  such  agents  nor- 
mally have  with  private  insurance  com- 
panies. It  is  an  arrangement  which  gives 
agents  some  independence,  some  sense 
and  fact  of  building  and  owning  their 
own  business  that  I  believe  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  private  enterprise. 

By  failing  to  give  agents  some  assur- 
ance of  renewal  rights  and  other  stand- 


ard insurance  compensation  contractual 
terms,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  PCIC  were  intent 
on  preempting  the  Federal  all-risk  crop 
insurance  for  the  Federal  employees  and 
on  giving  preeminence  to  the  federally 
marketed  policy. 

My  observation  has  been  that  you  can- 
not shortchange  the  person  at  the  clos- 
est point  of  contact  (here  the  insurance 
agent)  in  the  delivery  of  a  service — in 
this  case  insurance — between  the  seller 
and  a  buyer.  If  you  do.  I  believe  you  are 
inviting  failure. 

Mr.  Jones  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  that  corrects  this  situ- 
ation by  encouraging  the  sales  of  Federal 
crop  insurance  through  licensed  private 
agents,  gives  renewal  rights  authority 
and  generally  addresses  this  issue — as  I 
understand  it^to  the  satisfaction,  at 
least,  of  the  national  association  of  such 
agents.  I  will  support  this  Jones  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  stated  in  my  dissenting  views  In 
the  report  accompariying  this  bill,  I  want 
to  limit  Federal  involvement  in  Federal 
crop  insurance  to  that  extent  tliat  the 
"people  cannot  do  it  for  themselvee"  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  so  eloquently  put  it. 

Thus,  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a 
note  of  commendation  and  caution. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  administration 
for  'seeing  the  light"  and  agreeing  to 
give  support  to  the  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  to  correct  the 
principal  flaws  which  I  and  others  saw 
in  this  bill. 

Meanwhile,  the  extension  of  the  crop 
disaster  payments  program  as  contained 
in  the  bill  makes  sense  to  me  since  the 
crop  insurance  program  cannot  be  in 
place — I  believe — for  some  time. 

However,  I  also  wish  to  add  a  word  of 
caution  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  to  those  in  the  administration  who 
have  dealt  with  us  on  this  bill.  In  sup- 
porting this  bill  as  I  expect  it  to  be 
amended,  I  am  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  administration — 
through  their  informal  discussions  and 
agreements  with  insurance  representa- 
tives from  the  private  sector  and  com- 
mittee staff  personnel — is  not  giving 
token  support  to  these  Jones  amend- 
ments in  order  to  get  a  bill  and  then  will 
abandon  its  efforts  to  provide  expanded 
private  sector  involvement  and  partici- 
pation in  the  Federal  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram once  the  bill  goes  to  conference 
or  is  enacted  into  law. 

If  there  is  a  hint  of  such  "soft  com- 
mitment" on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, my  support  will  be  absolutely 
withdrawn  and  I,  as  well  as  many  of  you. 
can  rightfully  consider  ourselves  be- 
trayed in  this  matter.  We  all  know  that 
how  an  act  is  implemented  and  how  a 
program  is  administered  is  the  real  test 
of  the  commitment  to  the  principles  we 
include  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
my  support  for  this  bill,  as  amended, 
rests  on  the  assumption  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  that  it  will 
implement  a  program  that  will  maximize 
the  private  sector  involvement  in  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  program  as  au- 
thorized in  this  biU. 

I  also  might  add  that  if  the  Jones 
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amendments  are  defeated,  I  will  con- 
tinue then  to  oppose  the  bill.  Also,  if  this 
bill  is  changed  materially  in  conference 
I  may  come  back  to  you  and  urge  your 
defeat  of  the  conference  report  if  the 
bill  is  substantially  altered  in  conference 
to  the  detriment  of  the  private  sector 
and  especially  the  farmer-producer. 
D  1100 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point  the  gentle- 
man made  about  the  administration's 
sudden  approval  of  the  Jones  amend- 
ment, I  recall  that  in  the  committee, 
when  I  offered  an  amendment  allowing 
the  option  for  any  farmer  who  bought 
private  hail  insurance  to  have  that  cost 
reflected  in  the  Federal  all-risk  (less  hail 
coverage*  be  purchased  and  the  admin- 
istration said  it  just  would  not  work  and 
they  did  not  want  it  and  they  were  very 
unsupportive  of  it.  That  amendment  lost. 

I  just  wonder  if  we  can  be  assured 
that  this  will  be  considered  in  the  con- 
ference committee  and  question  whether 
the  administration  is  lending  whole- 
hearted support  to  it  now  or  if  it  is  just 
an  effort  to  get  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
I  can  only  give  the  gentleman  the  assur- 
ance that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
see  that  that  intent  of  the  House  as 
stated  here  on  the  floor  is  carried  out 
in  the  conference  if  in  fact  we  go  to  con- 
ference and  that  it  becomes  law. 

I  want  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion, as  I  tried  to  indicate  in  my  earlier 
remarks,  on  what  is  an  apparent  change 
of  mind  on  the  Jones-Madigan  amend- 
ments. I  am  delighted  to  say  we  are  wit- 
nessing this  on  a  number  of  principal 
issues.  I  commend  the  administration  for 
recognizing  these  very  serious  flaws  in 
the  legislation  as  they  were  reported  out 
of  committee. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  would  have  been  nice  if 
they  would  have  raised  this  point  of  view 
in  the  calm  and  collected  debate  within 
the  committee  as  opposed  to  so  many 
questions  being  raised  about  it  on  the 
floor  here  where  it  is  more  difficult  to 
write  legislation.  The  committee  struc- 
ture would  be  the  point  at  which  to  raise 
these  compromises,  in  my  estimation. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  agree  with  the  genlemen,  and  I  can 
only  tell  the  gentleman  that  today  I  as- 
sume we  have  the  assurance  that  they 
are  supporting  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Bill 
Wampler)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  that  also  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  in  the  conference  to 
support  the  Jones-Madigan  amendment. 


I  have  no  intention  of  departing  in  con- 
ference or  anywhere  else  in  lieu  of 
something  else  for  this  amendment  we 
offered.  I  have  worked  hard  to  do  this, 
and  I  feel  my  word  is  worth  a  little  some- 
thing around  here.  I  have  been  here  for 

I I  years.  And  I  assure  the  Members  that 
I  will  be  here  working  diligently  in  try- 
ing to  protect  our  interest,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  my  Interest  also,  in  this 
Jones-Madigan  amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  gentleman's 
word  is  his  bond,  and  I  have  the  utmost 
confldence  in  his  integrity  and  his  will- 
ingness and  his  desire  to  see  meaningful 
legislation  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan),  for 
their  many,  many  hours  of  work  in  help- 
ing to  fashion  the  bill  and  bringing  it  to 
us  today.  I  commend  them  for  their 
efforts. 

I  include  a  copy  of  two  Congressional 
Budget  OflBce  cost  estimates  for  this  bill 
the  one  dated  February  1,  1980,  covers 
the  main  bill  and  the  November  16,  1979, 
memorandum  relates  to  the  cost  of  the 
Jones  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Congressional  Bddcet  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  February  11,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Agriculture,    U.S. 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.   Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 

403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  prepared 

the  attached  cost  estimate  for  H.R.  4119.  the 

Federal   Crop  Insurance  Act  of   1979. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  Cost  Estimate 
Bill   status:    As   ordered   reported   by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  July  20, 
1979. 

Bill  purpose :  This  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  to  expand  the  federal 
crop  Insurance  program  effective  with  the 
1981  crops.  It  authorizes  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  (FCIC)  to  use  30  per- 
cent premium  subsidies  and  to  offer  insur- 
ance coverage  on  up  to  65  percent  of  aver- 
age yields;  removes  the  annual  limitation  on 
the  appropriation  for  operating  and  admin- 
istrative expenses,  and  on  the  number  of  new 
counties  and  crops  that  can  be  covered  by 
FCIC:  and  extends  the  authorization  for 
disaster  and  payments  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  to  cover  the  1980 
crops  In  all  counties  and  1981  crops  where 
federal  crop  insurance  is  not  available.  The 
bill  creates  borrowing  authority  and  author- 
izes an  Increased  appropriation  for  subscrip- 
tion to  capital  stock,  from  $200  million  to 
$500  million,  to  operate  the  crop  insurance 
fund. 

Cost  estimate:  The  following  table  shows 
the  estimated  Increases  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  resulting  from  the  Implementa- 


tion  of   H.R.   4119,   relative   to   the   current 
FCIC  program. 

I  By  rocal  yean,  in  million]  of  dollarsi 


1980  1981  1982  1983  1984  1985 


Federal  crop  insurance: 
Estimated        authorization 

level Ill    225    290    320    350 

Estimated  outlays 93    205    270    300    330 

Jones  amendment 245    310    340    370 

Disaster    payments    (direct 

spending): 
Estimated      authorization 

level 30    560    105  .... 

Estimated  outlays 30    560    105  

If  disaster  pay  to  continued 560    600    600    600 

Total: 
Estimated      authorization 

level - Ill    255    850    425    350 

Estimated  outlays 30    653    310    270    300    330 


Note:  The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget  function  350. 

The  broader  crop  Insurance  authorized  In 
this  bill  would  nicely  result  in  savings  in  the 
disaster  loan  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. These  savings  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  this  time  and  are  not  Included  in 
the  budget  Impact  of  this  bill. 

Basis  of  estimate:  Fiscal  Year  1981  Imple- 
mentation Costs. — Based  on  the  President's 
1981  budget.  It  was  estimated  that  start-up 
costs  and  1981  crop  year  administration  and 
operating  costs  of  about  $93  million  would 
be  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Participation  and  Liability. — The  main 
determinants  of  cost  are  the  Insured  liability 
and  the  rate  of  participation  which  are  un- 
certain, in  view  of  the  substantive  changes  In 
the  program  made  by  this  bill.  H.R.  4119  re- 
quires FCIC  to  offer  subsidized  insurance  In 
the  1981  crop  year,  and  It  was  assumed  that 
the  program  would  be  expanded  in  to  most 
counties  for  major  crops  by  crop  year  1984. 
Participation  was  estimated  to  be  about  45 
percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  major  crops 
In  crop  year  1985.  resulting  in  a  UabUlty  of 
approximately  $13.5  billion.  The  estimated 
liability  was  derived  from  value  of  produc- 
tion data  for  major  crops.  Higher  participa- 
tion rates  and  liabilities  would  increase  esti- 
mated outlays,  while  lower  levels  would  de- 
crease outlays. 

Loss  Rates. — H.R.  4119  requires  that  pre- 
mium rates  be  set  so  as  to  cover  indemnities 
and  to  provide  a  reserve.  The  loss  ratio  (ratio 
of  Indemnities  to  premiums)  was  assumed  to 
be  0.90.  the  historical  target  of  FCIC.  For  the 
purpose  of  projecting  total  premiums,  pre- 
mium subsidies,  and  Indemnities,  a  weighted 
average  premium  rate  per  $100  insured  lia- 
bility was  estimated.  This  premium  rate  was 
based  on  the  crop  year  1980  average  FCIC 
premium  for  all  crops,  adjusted  to  reflect 
higher  risks  In  new  areas.  In  crop  year  1985, 
premiums  paid  to  FCIC  were  estimated  to  be 
$660  million  and  indemnities  paid  by  FCIC 
were  estimated  to  be  about  $850  million. 

Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses. — 
Administrative  and  operating  expenses,  in- 
cluding loss  adjustment  costs,  were  esti- 
mated as  a  percentage  of  total  premiums.  It 
was  assumed  that  these  expenses  as  a  pro- 
portion of  total  premiums  will  decline  from 
28  percent  In  crop  year  1981  to  20  percent 
In  crop  year  1985,  reflecting  Increases  in  total 
premiums  that  reduce  unit  costs  and  a  de- 
cline in  promotion  expenses. 

FCIC  Outlays  and  Authorization  Level. — 
Outlays  are  the  difference  between  premiums 
paid  to  FCIC  and  indemnities  paid  by  FCIC 
to  farmers,  plus  administrative  and  operating 
expenses.  The  difference  between  premiums 
received  and  Indemnities  paid  Is  estimated  at 
20  percent  of  the  total  premiums  (70  percent 
of  the  premium  is  received  by  FCIC.  and  90 
percent  of  the  premium  Is  paid  out  as  indem- 
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nltles) .  In  any  year  the  loss  rate  exceeds  0.90, 
the  difference  between  premiums  received 
and  indemnities  paid  would  be  greater  than 
20  percent  of  the  premium. 

H.R.  4119  authorizes  an  appropriation  to 
cover  all  operating  and  administrative  costs 
plus  other  costs.  The  authorization  level 
shown  above  is  the  estimated  appropriation 
necessary  to  cover  administrative  and  op- 
erating costs  plus  the  difference  between  pre- 
miums received  and  indemnities  paid.  It  was 
assumed  that  reserves  are  adequate  to  meet 
Indemnities,  and  therefore  the  borrowing 
authority  and  the  subscription  of  additional 
capital  stock  would  not  be  used. 

Disaster  Payments. — Disaster  payments 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  1979  crop  year  as  re- 
quired by  the  1977  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act,  and  under  current  law,  no  outlays  would 
occur  after  fiscal  year  1980.  H.R.  4119  con- 
tinues disaster  payments  In  all  counties  for 
the  1980  crops  and  in  those  counties  where 
federal  crop  Insurance  Is  not  avaUable  for 
the  1981  crops. 

With  all  else  constant,  set-aside  require- 
ments may  reduce  disaster  payments  If  not 
all  larmers  participate.  CBO  assumes  no  set- 
aside  for  the  1981  crops,  as  has  been  an- 
nounced for  the  1980  crops.  Disaster  pay- 
ments averaged  $460  million  for  the  1974 
through  1977  crop  years  when  set-aside  was 
not  In  effect.  Target  prices  for  the  1980 
and  1981  crops  are  projected  to  avertige  about 
20  percent  higher  than  average  target  prices 
for  the  1974-77  crops.  Based  on  these  factors, 
CBO  estimates  disaster  payments  of  $560 
million.  Based  on  this  estimate  and  an  esti- 
mate that  about  20  percent  of  disaster  pay- 
ments are  made  In  counties  where  federal 
crop  insurance  Is  not  available.  H.R.  4119 
would  add  about  $560  million  to  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1981  and  $105  million  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  $30  mil- 
lion would  be  added  to  fiscal  year  1980  out- 
lays for  prevented  planting  payments  on  1980 
crops. 

Estimate  Ck}mparlson:  None. 

Previous  CBO  estimate:  On  July  27,  1979. 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  prepared  a 
cost  estimate  of  H.R.  4119.  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. This  estimate  reflects  changes  In  esti- 
mated start-up  costs  and  administration  and 
operating  expenses  In  fiscal  year  1981.  Esti- 
mated participation  rates  were  Increased,  as 
were  disaster  payment  estimates,  and  the 
method  of  budget  authority  estimation  was 
also  changed  to  Include  any  difference  be- 
tween premiums  received  and  Indemnities 
paid,  not  Just  premium  subsidies.  These  esti- 
mating differences  result  In  a  change  In  to- 
tal outlays  of  about  $130  million  over  the 
five-year  period. 

On  July  18.  1979.  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  prepared  a  cost  estimate  for  S.  1125. 
a  similar  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1979.  That  bin  provides  a  premi- 
um subsidy  of  20  to  40  percent  and  higher 
coverage  limit.  It  also  restricts  premium  sub- 
sidles  for  1981  crops  to  farmers  who  do  not 
elect  disaster  program  eligibility.  TotEU  out- 
lays under  the  Senate  bill,  when  estimated 
with  similar  revisions,  are  projected  to  be 
$2.0  billion  over  the  five-year  period,  com- 
pared to  $1.6  billion  under  this  estimate  of 
H.R.  4119. 

Congressional  Bttdget  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  16, 1979. 
memorandum 
To:  Jim  Culver 

From:  Jim  Vertrees  and  Joe  Arata 
Subject:  Cost  Estimates  for  Amendments  to 
H.R.  4119 
We  have  looked  at  the  three  proposed 
amendments  to  H.R.  4119.  The  amendment 
to  subsection  (c)  of  Section  507  appears  to 
have  no  additional  budget  impact.  The 
amendment  to  subsection  (g)  of  Section  608 
deals  with  reinsurance  and  requires  a   10- 


state  test  program  by  crop  years  1982.  A  test 
reinsurance  program  would  entail  outlays 
but  there  Is  Insufficient  Information  to  de- 
termine the  amount,  if  any,  of  additional 
outlays.  The  amendment  to  subsection  (b)  of 
Section  508  pertaining  to  the  deletion  of  hall 
and  fire  Insurance  could  Increase  budget  out- 
lays. The  budget  effect  Is  discussed  below. 
Deletion  of  hail  and  fire  coverage 

H.R.  4119  gives  a  producer  the  option  of 
deleting  hall  and  fire  coverage  from  his  FCIC 
policy.  And,  FCIC  must  reduce  the  total  pre- 
mium cost  by  that  portion  of  the  total  cost 
attributable  to  hall  and  fire  coverage. 

Under  this  amendment  a  producer  can 
buy  hall  and  fire  Insurance  from  a  private 
Insurer  and  have  these  two  risks  deleted 
from  his  FCIC  policy.  The  PCIC  premium 
would  be  reduced  by  25  percent  with  the  30 
percent  premium  subsidy  applied  to  the  re- 
duced premium.  If.  for  example,  the  PCIC 
premium  Is  $7.00  (per  $100  of  liability),  a 
producer  electing  this  option  would  pay  $3.68 
($7.00  X  0.75  X  0.7)  for  his  PCIC  policy  com- 
pared to  $4.90  ($7.00  X  0.7)  If  haU  and  fire 
coverage  was  not  deleted.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
ducer would  have  his  PCIC  premium  reduced 
by  25  percent.  However,  It  Is  Incorrect  to  view 
this  total  reduction  as  an  additional  sub- 
sidy since  FCIC '8  losses  would  be  reduced 
with  hall  and  fire  hazards  deleted.  Heill  ac- 
counted for  10.8  percent  of  all  PCIC  indem- 
nities during  1939-1977  and  fire  losses  were 
minor.  This  suggests  that  the  deletion  of  hall 
and  fire  risks  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  reduce  PCIC  premium  costs  by  at  least 
1 1  percent.  If  so,  then  the  subsidy  associated 
with  the  25  percent  reduction  In  the  pre- 
mium vrauld  be  about  14  percent  of  the  pre- 
mium. This  subsidy  Is  used  by  the  producer 
to  effectively  reduce  the  price  of  hall  and  fire 
insurance  purchased  from  private  Insurers. 
For  a  farmer  wanting  the  higher  level  of 
coverage  against  hall  losses  offered  by  private 
hail  Insurers  as  vrell  as  protection  against 
other  hazards  which  is  available  only  from 
FCIC.  this  amendment  would  reduce  his  to- 
tal Insurance  costs. 

Budget  Impacts. — The  CBO  cost  estimate 
for  H.R.  4119  dated  July  27,  1979  assumed 
participation  of  40  percent  of  the  acreage 
of  major  crops  in  crop  year  1984.  This 
amendment  might  increase  participation 
since  It  effectively  subsidizes  the  purchase  of 
FCIC  and  private  Insurance. 

Compared  to  the  cost  estimate  for  H.R. 
4119,  If  all  the  40  percent  of  acreage  in  1984 
was  Insured  under  this  amendment,  fiscal 
year  1984  outlays  would  Increase  by  about 
$60  million.  However,  it  is  more  likely  that 
one-half  would  be  Insured  resulting  In  an 
outlay  Increase  of  $30  million.  Adjusting 
these  estimates  for  50  percent  participation, 
the  range  In  estimated  increases  in  outlays 
would  be  atK>ut  $40  to  $75  million.  These  in- 
creases In  outlays  are  the  public  costs  of  in- 
directly subsidizing  the  purchase  of  insur- 
ance from  private  Insurers. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4119,  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  We  have  before  us  today 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  put  an  end 
to  a  program  of  disaster  assistance  which 
is  itself  a  disaster.  We  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  expand  upon  a  proven  crop 
insurance  program  and  thereby  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  reduction 
of  uncertainty  and  income  instability  on 
the  farms  across  this  Nation. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  have  labored  long  and  hard 
on  the  proposal  that  is  before  the  House 
today.  We  have  taken  this  issue  to  the 


field  and  have  talked  to  farmers  across 
the  Nation.  It  is  an  equitable  and  finan- 
cially responsible  approach  to  a  very  real 
problem  facing  farmers. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  profes- 
sion, farming  involves  risks  and  uncer- 
tainties completely  beyond  the  control  of 
the  farmer.  An  entire  season's  work  and 
investment  can  be  washed  away  in  a  mat- 
ter of  days.  An  entire  life's  work  in  some 
cases  can  be  withered  by  drought  or  de- 
stroyed by  disease  while  the  farmer 
stands  helplessly  by.  It  is  the  nature  of 
this  risk  which  works  itself  in  particu- 
larly swift  and  severe  ways  that  per- 
suaded this  body  to  create  a  disaster 
assistance  program.  Our  experience  with 
that  program  since  its  enactment  in  1973 
has  taught  us,  however,  that  flat-out 
Government  payments  to  farmers  every 
time  they  lose  a  crop  is  not  a  responsible 
use  of  taxpayers'  fimds. 

The  cost  of  the  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram has  risen  to  about  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year.  It  covers  the  six  basic 
commodities  and  admittedly  works  as  an 
incentive  to  farmers  to  comply  with  Gov- 
ernment set-aside  requirements.  But  the 
program  has  proven  to  be  very  costly  and 
to  lack  effective  control  or  flscal  account- 
ability. In  addition,  it  simply  does  noth- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  of  crops 
other  than  the  basic  commodities. 

Our  objective  is  clear — to  help  farmers 
reduce  the  uncertainty  and  risk  involved 
in  farming  and  to  level  out  the  peaks  and 
valleys  in  farm  income  that  result  from 
the  uncertainties  of  nature.  The  most 
rational  and  effective  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  worthy  goal  is  to  provide  a 
crop  insurance  program  in  which  a 
farmer  may  elect  to  purchase  coverage. 
This  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
fiercely  independent  nature  of  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  do  not  want 
any  government  handout  but  wily  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  affordable  pro- 
tection against  disaster. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  seeing  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  It  holds  tremendous  potential 
for  future  savings.  The  legislation  will 
provide  an  all  risk  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram to  agricultural  producers  at  a 
lower  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  the  present  commodity  disaster 
program  and  the  crop  insurance  program 
which  it  will  replace.  It  will  at  the  same 
time  provide  more  widespread  protection 
from  disaster  and  thus  more  stability  In 
the  agricultural  sector  than  the  present 
programs. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  has 
estimated  that  by  the  year  1984,  premium 
paid  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (PCIC)  will  be  about  $600  mil- 
lion and  indemnities  paid  by  FCIC  will  be 
about  $700  million.  These  figures  cle>u-ly 
show  that  this  bill  will  create  a  self-help 
program  in  which  farmers  contribute  di- 
rectly to  their  own  support  through  pre- 
mium payments.  The  legislation  provides 
for  a  30-percent  subsidy  to  farmers  to 
pay  their  premiums.  This  is  necessary  to 
encourage  maximum  participation  in  the 
program  which  must  be  broadly  ac- 
cepted if  it  is  going  to  be  effective.  The 
net  effect  of  expanded  participation  and 
coverage  under  crop  Insurance  Is  a  cost 
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savings  to  the  Government  when  com- 
pared with  continuation  of  the  disaster 
assistance  program  which  is  presently 
costing  about  one-half  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

The  disaster  assistance  program  is  it- 
self a  disaster.  It  is  an  unfortunate  real- 
ity that  there  are  farmers  in  this  country 
who  farm  disaster  programs  by  planting 
crops  on  marginal  land  that  has  a  his- 
tory of  disaster.  There  is  no  incentive 
not  to  do  this  because  if  the  crop  is 
wiped  out  the  Government  wlU  pay  for 
it.  It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  kind 
of  abuse  by  creating  a  crop  Insurance 
program  that  ties  premiums  to  risk. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion has  a  proven  track  record.  It  has 
refined  and  improved  its  operations  over 
the  years  until  today  it  is  ready  to  take 
on  the  challenge  or  providing  an  all-risk- 
all-crop  insurance  policy.  Over  the  past 
30  years  the  PCIC  has  extended  $21.5 
billion  worth  of  insurance  coverage.  It 
has  collected  $1.15  billion  in  premiums 
and  paid  $1.13  billion  in  indemnity  for  a 
payout  of  98  cents  on  each  dollar  of  pre- 
mium received.  It  makes  good  sense  to 
expand  upon  this  program  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disaster  assistance  program. 
That  is  exactly  what  H.R.  4119  does 

A  significant  area  of  concern  during 
markup  of  H.R.  4119  was  Its  effect  on  pri- 
vate insurance.  The  principal  area  of  pri- 
vate coverage  is  hail,  fire,  and  lightning. 
I  understand  that  the  Jones-Madigan 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  insurance  Industry.  The 
amendment,  I  am  told,  will  allow  farm- 
ers the  option  of  obtaining  private  cov- 
erage for  these  areas  and  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  the  premium  on  the  rest  of 
their  PCIC  policy. 

The  kev  provisions  of  H.R.  4119  are 
simple  and  straightforward.  It  expands 
a  good  program  and  phases  out  a  bad 
one.  This  legislation  represents  a  health 
shift  in  policy  that  will  benefit  our  econ- 
omy and  our  farmers  as  well.  It  turns 
away  from  the  idea  of  indiscriminate  ab- 
sorption of  farmers  loss  and  moves  to- 
ward self-help  where  farmers  them- 
selves share  the  cost  of  the  program.  The 
idea  is  a  responsible  one.  It  is  closely 
tied  to  traditional  notions  of  govern- 
ment as  partner  rather  than  provider.  I 
urge  your  support  for  H.R.  4119. 

niiio 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  . 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
no  secret  that  H.R.  4119  is  a  very  con- 
troversial piece  of  legislation.  It  was 
hotly  contested  during  committee  con- 
sideration and  was  narrowly  reported  to 
the  floor  by  a  vote  of  22  to  20.  Although 
I  had  many  reservations  with  the  bill,  I 
supported  it  at  that  time  so  it  would 
come  to  the  floor  in  the  hope  that  the 
necessary  improvements  could  be  made 
here. 

At  present,  the  bill  allows  eligible 
farmers  in  all  areas  to  choose  between 
the  current  disaster  program  or  the  new 
crop  insurance  program  authorized  in 
the  bill  for  1980.  For  the  foUowing  year, 
however,  only  farmers  in  a  few,  selected 
areas  would  have  this  choice.  Presently, 


disaster  coverage  is  provided  without 
charge  to  participants  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram who  experience  a  loss  due  to  a  nat- 
ural disaster.  In  many  ways,  the  disas- 
ter program  filled  the  gaps  created  by 
the  inadequacies  and  limited  scope  of  the 
current  crop  insurance  program.  Are 
any  counties  or  conunodities  excluded? 
The  new  program  proposed  in  this  bill 
provides  for  an  all-risk  insurance  cover- 
ing more  counties  and  more  commodities 
than  is  currently  the  case.  However,  to 
insure  a  smooth  transition  between  the 
existing  program  and  the  new  one,  it  is 
essential  that  the  farmer's  option  to 
choose  between  the  disaster  program 
and  the  enhanced  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram be  extended  through  1981  for  all 
areas  of  thp  country. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  disaster  option  na- 
tionwide through  1981  will  be  offered. 
Without  it,  many  Members  including  my- 
self would  have  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting the  bill  because  farmers  would 
not  be  adequately  covered  during  the 
critical  transition  period  between  the 
existing  program  and  the  new  one. 

Extending  the  disaster  option  for  1 
more  year  will  also  have  the  favorable 
affect  of  encouraging  increased  partici- 
pation in  the  farm  program.  Eligibility 
for  disaster  payments  is  confined  to 
those  producers  who  participate  in  the 
set-aside  program.  With  the  market  dis- 
ruption resulting  from  the  grain 
embargo,  the  incentive  created  by  an 
additional  year  of  the  disaster  option 
should  increase  set-aside  participation 
and  help  stabilize  the  price  situation. 

My  colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLu.  will  introduce  an  amendment 
which,  on  the  surface,  appears  to  be  quite 
similar  to  Mr.  Jones'.  Mr.  Stenholm's 
amendment,  while  extending  disaster 
through  1981  would  keep  the  existing 
crop  insurance  program  in  place.  I  had 
originally  intended  to  support  the  Sten- 
holm  approach  because  it  was  the  only 
option  put  forward.  However,  after  fur- 
ther thought,  I  have  decided  to  support 
the  Jones  approach  which  would 
smoothly  integrate  the  disaster  phase- 
out  with  the  startup  of  the  new  program. 
To  continue  the  current  program  is  ill- 
advised.  Its  ineffectuality  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  only  11  percent 
of  eligible  producers  participate  in  it. 

And,  not  surprisingly,  the  low  partici- 
pation can  be  attributed  to  the  program's 
restriction  on  the  number  of  counties 
covered  and  on  the  number  of  commodi- 
ties included.  To  totally  abandon  a  new 
program  that  admittedly  is  not  perfect 
in  favor  of  the  existing  program  that  is 
a  dismal  failure  would  be  to  turn  our 
backs  on  producers  who  need  a  viable 
crop  insurance  program. 

Another  concern  about  the  bill  centers 
on  the  30  percent  Government  payment 
to  help  defray  participating  farmers' 
premium  costs  up  to  a  coverage  level  of 
65  percent  of  normal  yield.  This  subsidy 
has  caused  considerable  consternation 
among  private  crop  insurance  carriers, 
particularly  those  in  the  hail  business. 
They  feel,  with  some  justification,  that 
the  subsidy  will  put  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  insurance  market. 

The  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 


man, Mr.  Jones,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Madigan,  both  of 
whom  sheparded  this  legislation  through 
committee  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
which  addresses  those  industry  fears. 
The  amendment  does  several  things. 
First,  farmers  would  deduct  25  percent 
from  the  premium  cost  of  the  federal 
program  and  use  that  amount  toward 
their  purchase  of  private  hail  insurance. 
This  approach  benefits  both  farmers  and 
insurance  agents.  It  gives  farmers  the 
freedom  to  choose  the  type  of  hail  cov- 
erage that  best  serves  their  needs  and  al- 
lows agents  a  fair  shot  at  the  hail  in- 
surance market. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  as- 
surances that  private  firms  and  agents 
will  be  utilized  in  making  the  program 
available  to  farmers  nationwide  and  that 
contracts  between  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  and  the  industry  are 
consistent  with  prevailing  industry 
standards  for  comparable  services. 

Outside  the  bounds  of  the  Jones-Madl- 
gan  amendment,  the  bill.  Itself,  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  to  contract  with  private  in- 
surance companies  and  independent  in- 
surance agents  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  together  with  the 
provisions  already  in  the  bill  were  de- 
signed to  respond  to  industry  concerns. 

Neither  the  amendments  I  mentioned 
nor  the  bill  itself  closes  the  door  to  future 
scrutiny  of  the  program.  In  fact,  during 
committee  consideration  of  the  bill,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment — which  was  adopt- 
ed— to  sunset  the  legislation  after  1983. 
To  insure  that  adequate  time  is  permitted 
for  the  start-up  of  the  program,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  to 
push  the  sunset  back  to  1984.  That  will 
give  us  time  to  review  the  program  after 
it  has  been  fully  in  operation  and  to 
make  any  necessary  revisions. 

If  the  disaster  amendment  and  hall 
amendment  are  approved,  I  will,  with 
some  reluctance,  support  this  bill.  Some 
say  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Others  feel 
it  goes  so  far  that  it  encroaches  upon  pri- 
vate industry.  What  it  represents,  in  my 
mind,  is  a  balance  fashioned  between 
those  two  positions  which  should  provide 
farmers  the  protection  they  need  with- 
out disrupting  the  private  insurance 
market. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  <Mr.  SEBEtros). 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
want  to  compliment  the  two  Eds,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ed 
Jones,  and  the  gentleman  from  HUnois, 
Mr.  Edward  Madican,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, for  their  fine  and  hard  work.  I  did 
play  a  role,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman),  in  keep- 
ing this  bill  cooking.  The  Members  will 
notice  when  it  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  had  some  controversy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years,  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  has  played 
a  legitimate  role  in  providing  insurance 
coverage  to  farmers.  True,  there  have 
been  problems,  but  I  think  PCIC  has 
functioned  reasonably  well,  on  the  whole. 

Now,  we  are  asked  to  expand  the  role 


of  the  PCIC,  to  the  detriment  of  private 
insurance  companies  who  also  have 
served  the  fanner  quite  well  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
this  because  it  puts  the  government  fur- 
ther into  an  area  in  which  a  good  num- 
ber of  Americans  now  work  to  make  their 
livings. 

I  am  also  concerned  because,  as  a  farm 
State  representative,  I  feel  I  am  being 
pressured  to  support  a  questionable  pro- 
gram. We're  using  this  bill  to  justify 
phasing  out  the  disaster  program  we 
have  had  in  place  since  1973.  Personally, 
I  do  not  think  the  PCIC  should  be  the 
vehicle  for  getting  rid  of  the  disaster 
program  that  has  served  many  of  my 
farmer-constituents  so  well. 

For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the  bill  as  it 
is  written. 

However,  there  are  several  amend- 
ments pending  which  I  think  would  im- 
prove this  bill  to  a  point  where  I  think  I 
could  support  it.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Madigan,  will 
offer  amendments  which  will  help  make 
this  bill  more  workable. 

A  very  important  amendment  would 
provide  producers  the  ojjtion  of  substi- 
tuting private  hail  and  Are  protection  for 
the  hail  and  fire  protection  contained  in 
the  all-risk  PCIC  program  we're  propos- 
ing. This  would  change  the  nature  of  the 
bill  before  us  from  that  of  expanding 
Federal  involvement  to  the  detriment  of 
private  industry,  to  that  of  building  a 
partnership  between  government  and  in- 
dustry which  would  work  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  For  me,  this  amend- 
ment is  critical  if  I  am  to  support  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

A  second  amendment  would  set  up  a 
test  reinsurance  program  under  whdch 
private  insurance  companies  would  par- 
ticipate as  partners  with  PCIC  to  offer 
all-risk  crop  protection.  This  amend- 
ment would,  I  think,  further  strengthen 
this  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  not  happy  with  this 
bill.  I  am  concerned  about  the  thrust  of 
this  bill.  These  amendments  will  im- 
prove it  considerably,  but  I  would  pre- 
fer a  simple  extension  of  the  disaster 
program.  Unfortunately,  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  have  to  recognize  that  we 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  extend  this 
program,  so  I  have  to  work  for  a  program 
that  provides  some  help,  rather  than 
no  help.  However,  if  this  bill  is  net 
amended  to  allow  greater  participation 
by  private  insurance  companies,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill — as  it  now 
reads  and  as  it  may  be  amended  if  the 
Jones  amendment (s)  are  adopted. 

Do  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
noncontroversy  about  this  bill  that  may 
have  been  conveyed  to  you  by  a  group  of 
crop  insurance  lobbyists  that  are  scurry- 
ing about  the  Hill  these  days. 

The  vote  yesterday  on  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  562)  does  not  begin  to  provide  any 
measure  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill. 


Federal  crop  insurance  legislation  has 
been  highly  controversial  since  the  con- 
cept of  an  expanded  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance program  began  to  be  discussed  in 
early  1977.  The  crop  disaster  program 
embodied  in  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  was  curtailed  to  2  years 
from  the  4  years  originally  placed  in  the 
bill  because,  presiunably,  there  was  going 
to  be  new  crop  insurance  legislation. 

H.R.  4119  is  the  so-called  reform  and 
expansion  of  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
program.  It  is  a  very  controversial  bill. 
It  is  so  controversial  that  it  was  de- 
feated in  full  committee  by  a  19-to-22 
vote  until  2  members  relented  and 
changed  their  votes  so  as  to  permit  the 
bill  to  go  to  the  floor.  There  were  2 
sets  of  dissenting  views  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  signed  by  14  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones  will  have  a  series  of  amend- 
ments that  I  understand  he  will  offer 
presumably  to  prevent  the  sure  defeat  of 
this  biU. 

I  also  understand  that  Mr.  Stenholh 
will  offer  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
bill  that  would  delete  the  language 
amending  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  and  would  merely  extend  the  Federal 
crop  disaster  payments  program  for  2 
years  through  1981.  Mr.  Stenholm's 
amendment  is  offered  so  that  we  might 
address  the  Federal  crop  insurance  issue 
at  the  same  time  the  Congress  takes  up 
its  farm  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  major  and  largest 
farm  membership  group  in  the  United 
States,  the  Farm  Bureau,  opposes  this 
bill.  The  National  Wheat  Growers  sup- 
port the  bill  only  if  (as  I  understand  it) 
the  disaster  payments  extension  for  2 
years  is  added  to  this  bill.  There  is  hardly 
overwhelming  farmer-producer  support 
for  this  bill  next  year. 

The  Farm  Bureau  takes  basically  the 
same  position  on  this  bill  as  does  the 
Stenholm  substitute  because  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  opposes 
H.R.  4119  and  urges  Congress  to  merely 
renew  the  crop  disaster  program  for  the 
major  farm  crops  for  2  years. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  several  insur- 
ance groups  favoring  this  bill,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Jones  amendments 
will  improve  the  bill — if  they  are 
adopted — for  certain  insurance  com- 
panies and  insurance  agents.  However,  I 
also  am  interested  in  the  farmers  and 
producers,  and  I  don't  see  any  stampede 
of  support  from  the  farm  groups. 

I  admit  that  the  Jones  amendments 
will  address  some  of  my  concerns  with 
this  bill  as  it  was  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  does  not  correct  all  of  them. 
I  have  many  insurance  groups  in  my  own 
State  that  oppose  this  bill  and  view  it  as 
bad,  unneeded  legislation.  They  believe 
-the  hail-fire  crop  insurance  industry  is 
doing  a  good  job  and  can  expand  into  the 
all-risk  crop  insurance  area  such  that 
this  bill  is  unnecessary. 

Now  you  can  say  that  this  segment  of 
the  industry  is  wrong  because  it  is  a 
group  of  mutual  companies.  But  I  should 
inform  you  that  the  mutual  insurance 
companies  throughout  the  United  States 
oppose  this  bill.  So  do  not  be  deceived 
by  any  talk  you  may  hear  that  this  bill 
is  not  controversisd. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  administra- 


tion's suddoi  capitulation  to  endorse  the 
Jones  amendments.  The  administration 
fought  just  such  amendments  ever  since 
the  crc>p  insurance  bills  were  considered 
in  our  committee.  Now  they  are  over- 
night converts.  Should  not  Members  be 
asking  themselves  why? 

Surely  the  near  defeat  in  committee 
impressed  the  administration  that  this 
bill  would  be  defeated  on  the  floor  if  not 
substantially  amended.  But  is  the  admin- 
istration offering  "token"  support  for  the 
Jones  amendment  only  to  get  a  bill  that 
it  will  try  to  alter  to  their  liking  in  con- 
ference or  implement  as  they  wish  raice 
it  is  enacted  into  law? 

This  bill,  even  as  amended  by  the  Jones 
amendment,  leaves  much  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  and  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  as  to  how 
this  new  and  expanded  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  will  be  implemented 
and  executed.  I  fear  that  the  administra- 
tion which  has  historically  opposed  prop- 
ositions to  maximize  private  sector 
participation  in  crop  insurance  is  not 
■permanently  ccxnmitted  to  the  concepts 
embodied  in  the  Jones  amendments.  I 
believe  it  to  be  expedioit  for  their  pur- 
poses at  this  time,  but  their  commitment 
to  federalization  of  crop  insurance  is 
with  Uncle  Sam  in  charge  and  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  all  aspects  of  its  own 
crop  insurance  program.  I  suspect  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  similar  fears. 

What  of  the  cost? 

I  suspect  what  ;re  may  be  about  to 
endorse  is  two  programs.  A  costly  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  program  costing  over 
$300  miUion  a  year  by  1983  and  a  con- 
tinued costly  disaster  payments  program 
costing  over  $600  milliOTi  a  year  by  1983. 
What  I  fear — and  you  should  too — ^is  a 
commitment  in  this  bill  to  a  two-track 
double  program  that  may  cost  over  $1 
billion  in  a  few  years. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  producers 
who  are  interested  in  disaster  payments 
because  it  gives  prevented  planted  cover- 
age— be  aware  that  if  Federal  crop  in- 
surance replaces  disaster  payments  that 
crop  insurance  will  undoubtedly  not  offer 
prevented  planting  covertige  because  it 
is  too  costly. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  some  of  you  like 
me  live  in  an  area  where  hail  damage 
is  the  basic  risk — keep  in  mind  that  if 
an  all-risk  Federal  program  is  adopted 
and  your  farmers  participate  then  your 
farmers  may  be  subsidizing  farmers  in 
areas  hit  hard  and  often  by  disasters 
such  as  floods,  droughts,  pests,  et  cetera. 
In  other  words,  if  farmers  in  Iowa  can 
get  a  hail  insurance  policy  for  $3.50  an 
acre  to  cover  their  basic  risk  such  as 
hail — why  should  they  purchase  an  $8 
an  acre  all -risk  policy  from  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and  in  ef- 
fect subsidize  areas  high  by  a  high  num- 
ber and  variety  of  risks. 

My  colleagues,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
measure.  Let  us  extend  the  disaster  pro- 
gram for  2  years  and  take  up  crop  in- 
surance legislation  in  the  next  Congress. 
D  1120 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck&bt). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
along  with  my  colleagues  who  have  risen 
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previously,  would  like  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  for  the  ex- 
ceUent  work  and  the  many  hours  he  has 
put  into  this  bill  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Paketta)  pointed  out  that  this  bill  goes 
a  long  way  in  the  right  direction.  It  offers 
significant  potential  savings  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  in  the  years  to  come  as 
we  phase  out  the  present  emergency 
disaster  program  and  as  the  insurance 
crop  program  is  incorporated  nationwide. 

I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  further  increase  the  Government 
subsidy  to  farmers'  premiums  so  that  we 
can  get  a  broader  participation  in  this 
program.  There  are  many  farmers  to- 
day, especially  young  farmers,  who  will 
be  forced  to  elect  the  65 -percent  level 
of  coverage,  and  if  they  have  a  crop  fail- 
ure that  is  worse  than  that  they  will  find 
themselves  out  of  business. 

I  think  it  behooves  this  committee  to 
take  into  account  as  we  ph£ise  out  from 
the  disaster  program  into  the  insurance 
program  to  make  sure  that  we  provide  a 
workable  program  as  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned,  especially  as  far  as  our 
young  farmers  are  concerned.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  fanner  today  in  America 
is  increasing  every  year,  and  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  not  only  insure  survival 
of  the  family  farm,  but  to  make  sure  that 
young  people  continue  to  get  into  and  are 
able  to  stay  in  the  business  of  farming. 

Overall,  this  is  a  good  bill.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  going  to 
ease  the  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer and  I  think,  with  some  amend- 
ments, it  can  be  a  very  good  bill.  In  fact, 
it  would  actually  be  a  better  bill  for  the 
farmers  of  America  today  than  the  exist- 
ing disaster  program  we  are  operating 
under. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  . 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  this  is  not  a  bill  to  help 
the  farmers — it  uses  the  agriculture 
budeet  to  create  additional  bureaucracy 
which  will  do  nothing  to  help  the 
farmers. 

It  has  taken  over  2  years  for  this 
measure  to  pass  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  it  passed  only  because  mem- 
bers were  told  the  President  would  veto 
the  extension  of  d'saster  program  and 
after  the  adm'n'stration  agreed  to  cut 
the  insurance  industry  in  for  a  piece  of 
the  action. 

But  do  not  get  the  idea  I  am  cr  t'ciz*ng 
the  lucrative  involvement  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  because  only  through  their 
involvement  will  we  be  assured  a  good 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  situat'on. 

Federal  crop  was  established  over  40 
years  ago  as  an  experimental  program. 
It  has  been  an  experiment  that  has 
fa'led  to  gain  acceptance  by  a  majority 
of  the  farmers.  In  fact,  last  year  only  13 
percent  of  the  farmland  was  covered  by 
Federal  crop.  In  my  own  district  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  farmland  is  cov- 
ered by  this  program. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, there  must  be  50-percent  par- 


ticipation in  this  program  in  order  for 
th  s  plan  to  succeed.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  says  the  best  we  can  expect 
out  of  this  plan  is  38-percent  partici- 
pation. 

Then  why.  you  may  ask,  is  th's  pro- 
gram before  the  House  today.  Part  of 
the  reason  is  because  it  is  the  pet  theory 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  partly 
because  members  of  the  committee  felt 
they  had  no  choice  due  to  threats  to  do 
away  with  the  disaster  program,  partly 
because  opponents  of  the  measure  have 
been  "compromised"  by  the  wholesale 
inclusion  of  various  sections. 

Keep  in  mind — even  after  all  the  pres- 
sure and  compromising — that  this  bill 
passed  comm  ttee  by  only  two  votes. 
Votes  that  had  to  be  switched  before  the 
end  of  finsLl  passage. 

And  keep  in  m  nd  th's  's  not  a  measure 
to  aid  in  providing  food  and  fiber  for 
the  Nation  at  a  reasonable  price  but  in- 
stead will  jeopardize  this  aim. 

And  finally  I  hope  you  will  join  with 
me  in  defeating  this  measure. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Abdnor). 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  our  very  able  chair- 
man for  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today 
as  well  as  the  ranking  Republican,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan). 

I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  and  faith 
in  the  judgment  and  ability  of  our  chair- 
man, and  I  know  that  he  is  working  for 
the  best  possible  piece  of  legislation  that 
can  be  put  through  this  Congress,  and 
that  it  will  be  good  for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  appeared  nearly 
a  year  ago  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Oedit  to  present  my 
views  on  the  legislation  which  is  before 
the  full  House  today.  I  stated  my  hope  as 
well  as  my  belief  that  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program  could  be  expanded 
and  improved  in  a  fashion  which  serves 
the  best  interests  of  farmers,  while  en- 
hancing the  interests  and  building  on 
the  strengths  of  the  existing  private  crop 
hail  and  flre  insurance  industry. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  H  R.  4119,  with 
the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  Chair- 
mr.n  Jones  and  Mr.  Madigan.  will  gen- 
erally meet  that  goal.  That  judgment 
is  not  rendered  without  reservations, 
however,  and  I  shall  be  following  closely 
the  debate  and  actions  we  take  here  on 
the  floor  to  further  improve  the  bill. 

nil30 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman,  if  I  can.  a  couple  of 
questions  that  are  extremely  important 
to  me  and  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  will  be  offering  an 
amendment.  In  that  amendment,  is  it 
true  that  the  25-percent  limit  will  be 
large  enough  to  cover  the  full  cost  of 
private  hail  and  fire  Insurance  coverage 
even  in  a  very  high  risk  insurance  area 
such  as  my  district;  that  is.  will  the  25 
percent  in  all  cases  be  large  enough  to 
offset  the  cost  of  the  private  policy? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  by  saying,  yes,  25  percent 
IS  the  upper  limit. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  gentleman  thinks 
it  would  be  enough  in  the  higher  risk 
areas? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  would  assume  that  in 
areas  of  high  hail  risk  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance of  other  risks  is  going  to  be  higher 
too.  so  the  25 -percent  limit  would  pro- 
vide for  a  higher  credit  in  those  areas 
than  in  areas  of  low  risk. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  offering  amendments  myself  to  insure 
equitable  treatment  of  the  interests  of 
my  State,  which  like  other  Western 
States  bases  a  great  deal  of  its  agricul- 
tural economy  on  rangeland  as  well  as 
cropland.  I  shall  also  be  supporting  an 
amendment  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
disaster  payment  program  administered 
by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  The  improved  in- 
surance program  simply  cannot  be  fully 
implemented  in  any  less  time;  and,  if 
an  extensioii  of  the  disaster  payment 
program  is  not  attached  to  the  bill.  I 
shall  be  forced  to  support  the  Stenholm 
substitute. 

Finally,  I  share  the  ccncem  of  those 
in  the  private  insurance  industry  who 
fear  this  leg'.slation  may  be  the  foot  in 
the  door  to  drive  them  out  of  business. 
It  must  be  made  absolutely  and  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  legislative  history 
made  in  this  debate  that  is  not  the  in- 
tent nor  will  it  be  the  effect.  I  have  eriver 
serious  consideration  to  offering  an 
amendment  in  this  regard  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
from  offering  insurance  for  hall  and  fire 
losses  in  counties  where  insurance 
against  these  perils  is  offered  by  the 
private  industry.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  such  a  prohibition  would  be  proper. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  any 
private  agent  or  company  willing  to  ag- 
gressively market  their  product  will  not 
only  be  protected  but  surely  will  prosper 
under  the  terms  of  the  Jones-Madigan 
amendment.  In  essence  they  will  be  able 
to  offer  their  clients  free  coverage  of 
hail  and  fire  losses,  based  upon  the  credit 
applied  against  the  premium  on  the 
Federal  policy.  The  cost, of  hail  and  fire 
coverage  in  high  risk  areas  may  be  a  de- 
terrent to  participation  in  private  in- 
surance programs:  but.  again,  if  I  am 
led  to  understand  correctly,  the  credit 
by  which  the  Federal  premium  will  be 
reduced  for  those  who  agree  to  purchase 
private  hail  and  fire  coverage  will  offset 
the  full  cost  of  the  private  insurance 
premium.  Thus,  there  is  no  economic 
disincentive  under  the  Jones-Madigan 
amendment  to  discourage  participation 
In  private  hail  and  flre  insurance  pro- 
grams— quite  the  contrary. 

No  doubt  this  legislation,  even  with 
the  Jones-Madigan,  my  own.  and  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  today,  will 
not  be  perfect.  An  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  program  of  the  mag- 
nitude contemplated  is  bound  to  en- 
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counter  problems,  and  further  legisla- 
tive action  could  very  well  be  required 
to  fine  tune  the  program  as  it  grows.  But 
the  bottom  line  is  that  our  current  dis- 
aster assistance  programs  are  just  not 
satisfactory;  and  with  farm  production 
expenses  climbing  rapidly,  the  need  for 
a  truly  adequate  insurance  program  is 
evident — particularly  as  far  as  our  young 
farmers  are  concerned.  On  their  sur- 
vival and  prosperity  depends  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  America  and,  indeed, 
the  future  of  America. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  legislation 
before  us  today  might  prove  to  be  an 
invaluable  tool  with  which  to  work  to- 
ward a  more  stable  economic  future  for 
agriculture. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle),  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  the 
committee,  in  particular,  about  the  role 
that  private  enterprise  plays  vis-a-vis 
the  governmental  agencies.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  role  that 
is  to  be  played  by  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservice.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  we  do  not  want  to  set  up  an 
additional  bureaucracy,  and  there  is  lan- 
guage in  the  legislation  to  prevent  that 
from  occurring,  but  I  think  we  also  want 
to  use  those  governmental  offices  within 
the  counties  that  exist  today  to  insure 
that  we  provide  our  fanners  with  the 
very  best  service. 

The  ASCS  has  the  capacity  to  do  that. 
They  have  the  location  and  facilities  in 
each  county.  They  have  the  information 
and  records  available  on  each  and  every 
producer.  They  have  the  organized 
capabihty  within  each  county.  They 
also  have  the  equipment,  and  certainly 
very  highly  qualified  personnel. 

I  would  urge  that  we  look  to  the 
implementation  of  the  ASCS,  taking 
into  account  that  we  have  to  include  the 
private  insurance  industry,  but  also  that 
we  include  the  great  resources  of  ASCS. 
In  that  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  to  estab- 
lish legislative  history. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  chair- 
man foresees  the  local  ASCS  offices  as 
the  contact  point  for  the  local  sign -up 
for  producers? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  Mr.  Daschle  and  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  of  the  House 
that  I  predict  that  ASCS  will  be  very 
busy  with  the  programs  even  though  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  insurance 
program  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
crop  insurance  corporation,  but  the  com- 
mittee report  stresses  that  farmers 
should  have  one-stop  shopping  for  farm 
programs  and  should  be  able  to  purchase 
crop  insurance  protection  at  the  local 
ASCS  offices.  ASCS  will  do  that,  will  be 
assisting  in  developing  individual  yield 
data. 

County  committees  would  be  needed  to 
keep  the  figures  up  to  date.  I  would  say 
that  ASCS  will  be  a  very  focal  point,  and 
it  will  have  important  responsibilities. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  time  of   the 


gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  additional  question.  That 
is.  whether  or  not  the  chairman  foresees 
any  prohibition  \xpon  ASCS  from  actiiig 
as  that  contact  point  for  the  contracting 
of  private  insurance  within  each  county. 
Is  there  any  prohibition  currently  in  the 
legislation  that  would  prevent  producers 
from  using  ASCS  as  a  contact  point? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  would  say 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  prohibition 
against  it. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
County  ASCS  Office  Employees. 

The  letter  follows: 

NASCOE. 

Halifax,  N.C..  February  8,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Daschle, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Daschle:  Recently  Mr. 
Gene  VoguUd  of  Sioux  Palls.  SD  visited  with 
yoii  concerning  ASCS  programs  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  ASCS  (3ounty  and  Community 
Committees  and  their  employees  to  admin- 
ister Federal  Farm  Programs  at  the  county 
level.  You  requested  Mr.  Vognild  to  furnish 
you  some  Information  regarding  the  admin- 
istration of  a  comprehensive  Crop  Insurance 
Program  through  the  ASC  County  level 
offices.  Mr.  Vognild  asked  that  I  respond  to 
your  request,  which  I  am  happy  to  do. 

Here  Is  some  information  and  suggestions 
that  I  think  Is  appropriate. 

Location  of  Facilities.  There  Is  currently 
an  active  ASCS  county  level  office  to  serve 
each  agricultural  county  in  the  nation. 

Information  and  Records.  ASCS  county 
level  offices  maintain  information  and  records 
that  include  the  current  names  and  addresses 
of  all  farm  operators  and  farm  owners;  the 
total  acreage,  cropland  acreage  and  farm 
boundaries  of  each  farm;  soil  survey  informa- 
tion indicating  the  different  types  of  soil  on 
each  farm,  the  degree  of  erosion  and  the 
capabilities  of  ettch  type  of  soil  to  produce 
specific  crops;  for  each  farm.  We  maintain 
actual  production  Information  and  actual 
yields  on  Uplands  Cotton.  Peanuts  and  To- 
bacco. For  many  farms  we  have  proven  yield 
data  for  Feed  Grain  and  Wheat  and  in  all 
other  cases  we  maintain  an  up-to-date  estab- 
lished payment  yield  which  reflects  the  farm 
potential  normal  year  yields  of  these  crops. 
We  maintain  accurate  to  scale  aerial  photo- 
graphs with  farm  Identifications,  located  and 
measured  field  acreages:  access  to  a  com- 
puter data  bank  containing  the  name,  ad- 
dress and  identification  number  of  each  fEinn 
operator  and  farm  owner  In  the  nation. 

Organization.  In  each  agricultural  county 
there  are  farmer  elected  County  and  Com- 
munity Committees  that  are  familiar  with 
the  farms  and  normal  farming  practices  in 
each  local  conununlty.  These  elected  com- 
mittees determine  local  policy  and  In  general 
supervise  the  operation  of  the  ASCS  county 
level  office.  A  full-time  County  Executive 
Director,  selected  by  the  County  ASC  Com- 
mittee, hires  the  coimty  level  ASCS  office 
staff  sjid  directs  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  county  level  ASCS  office. 

The  farmer  elected  ASCS  County  and 
Community  Committees  and  the  county  level 
ASCS  office  staff  receive  guidance  and  super- 
vision through  the  State,  Area  and  National 
ASCS  offices. 

Equipment.  County  level  ASCS  offices  have 
duplicating,    folding    and    Inserting    equip- 


ment to  rapidly  prepare  Information  for 
mailing:  mall  addressing  equipment  capable 
of  rapidly  addressing  mail  to  all  farm  oper- 
ators and/or  farm  owners  or  to  selected 
groups  by  commodity  or  special  Interest: 
typewriters  equipped  to  prepare  documents 
for  entry  into  an  automatic  data  process- 
ing system  by  optical  scanning:  program- 
mable calculators  capable  of  accumulating 
data  and  making  computations  in  the  county 
level  ASCS  offices;  access  to  a  large  central 
data  processing  system  capable  of  accumu- 
lating data  and  rapidly  making  complicated 
computations.  ASCS  county  level  offices  are 
equipped  to  measure  crop  acreages  and  ap- 
praise potential  yields  quickly  and  efficiently. 

Personnel.  Through  their  experience  in  the 
administration  of  farm  programs.  ASCS 
county  level  employees  are  familiar  with 
the  farm  operators,  the  farms  and  the  farm- 
ing practices  in  each  county.  ASCS  employ- 
ees are  trained  and  skilled  in  providing  in- 
formation to  farm  o|>erators  and  in  explain- 
ing detailed  and  complicated  programs. 
Farmers  know  and  have  confidence  in  the 
ASCS  (Committees  and  their  employees. 

The  information,  records,  equipment  and 
personal  capabilities  needed  to  administer 
the  Federal  programs  currently  assigned  to 
the  farmer  elected  ASCS  County  and  Com- 
munity Committees  and  their  county  level 
employees  are  in  most  cases  Identical  and  in 
all  respects  very  similar  to  those  needed  to 
effectively  administer  an  expanded  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Program.  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  expanded  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Program  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  local  ASCS  county  level  offices 
with  very  Uttle  additional  personnel  or 
equipment. 

ASCS  county  level  offices  have  the  orga- 
nization, records,  equipment  and  ability 
needed  to  Inform  eligible  producers  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program,  sell  Federal 
Crop  Insurance,  virrlte  contracts,  collect  pre- 
miums, receive  acreage  reports,  adjust  claims 
and  make  indemnity  payments. 

I  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
to  utilizing  this  existing,  capable  and  effi- 
cient organization  for  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program. 

If  we  can  provide  additional  information 
or  if  you  wish  to  discuss  this  subject  in  more 
detail  with  me  or  Mr.  Vog.iild.  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  either  of  us. 
Sincerely. 

Neai.  Philups, 
President.  NASCOE. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm J  . 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4119.  My  rea- 
sons for  opposing  H.R.  4119  are  these: 
First,  is  the  budgetary  impact  which 
HJl.  4119  will  have.  The  biU  does  not 
save  the  taxpayer  anything.  When  the 
Agriculture  Committee  passed  H.R.  4119 
(by  a  22-20  vote  margin),  it  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  only  $260  million  in  its 
fifth  vear  of  existence.  Now  those  costs 
are  estimated  by  USDA  to  be  between 
$492  and  $572  million  in  the  fifth  year. 
Others  estimate  the  cost  will  be  at  least 
$750  million  and  maybe  as  much  as  $1 
billion.  H.R.  4119  is  designed  to  replace  a 
program  whose  costs  over  the  last  5  years 
have  averaged  $440  miUion  per  year. 
Second,  the  bill  will  create  an  expanded 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
which  will  place  the  Federal  Government 
in  direct  competition  with  existing  pri- 
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vate  insurance  carriers.  How  much  Fed- 
eral Insurance  do  we  want?  Third,  it  will 
create  an  expanded  program  when  the 
general  farm  community  has  not  ac- 
cepted the  current  Federal  pilot  pro- 
gram. Fourth,  without  the  extension  of 
the  current  disaster  program  for  the 
2  remaining  years  of  the  existing  farm 
act  and  with  an  unacceptable  insurance 
program,  there  will  be  little  incentive 
for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  to  partici- 
pate in  or  comply  with  farm  programs 
for  the  remainder  of  the  existing  farm 
act.  I  want  to  amplify  on  this  last  objec- 
tion. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  and  the  USDA 
contend  that  the  disaster  program  as  it 
now  operates  is  a  free  program.  I  would 
contend  that  this  is  the  furtherest  from 
the  truth.  It  is  not  free.  A  farmer  must 
give  up  his  right  to  farm  his  land  as  he 
might  otherwise  choose  in  return  for 
the  protection  of  the  disaster  program. 
Farmers  have  paid  dearly  for  this  insur- 
ance which  thev  need.  Now  they  are 
being  asked  to  pay  more  with  the  same 
basic  farm  income. 

That  brings  me  to  my  final  major  ob- 
jection to  this  bill.  If  we  accept  the  pres- 
ent co«t  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  cost  5  years 
from  now  (which  I  personally  do  not) 
of  $572  million  (includes  Jones-Madi- 
gan)  and  agree  that  this  will  provide 
coverage  of  $15.2  billion  as  the  Depart- 
ment contends,  compared  to  $6.1  billion 
currently  provided  by  the  disaster  pro- 
gram, this  has  to  be  a  bargain. 

But  wait  a  minute.  There  "ain't  no  free 
lunch."  Somebody  is  going  to  pay.  Who  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  $9.1  billion  additional 
protection?  The  farmer  is  going  to  pay 
$1.3  billion  in  premiums  for  its  $9.1  bil- 
lion coverage. 

$617  million  1979  cost  =  $6.1  billion  protec- 
tion. 

$572  million  Estimated  cost  H.R.  4119= 
$15.2  billion  protection. 

$1.3  billion  Farmers  Cost=$9.1  billion  pro- 
tection. 

Information  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs,  USDA, 
states  the  following: 

I  In  millions) 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation $.31 

ASCS  low-yield  disaster  payments 486 

Total  estimated  cost  for  most  re- 
cent year 617 

Plve-year   average 440 

H.R.  4119 
|InmUUons| 


Expanded  FCIC  program 


1st       5th 
year     year 


Premium  subsidy  (SC!!.  subsidy 
for  50  and  659e  levels  of  pro- 
duction  protection) $124     $310 

Operating   costs 142       182 

Total   266      492 

Jones-Madigan 80 

Total     672 


What  is  wrong  with  the  farmers  paying 
for  this  protection.  Nothing,  if  they  had 
the  income.  Return  on  equity  to  farmers 


in  1977  was  3.5  percent;  1978  it  rose  all 
the  way  to  4.6  percent  and  stayed  at  4.6 
percent  in  1979.  Compare  these  figures  to 
those  quoted  in  this  morning's  DSG 
report. 

1977  to  1979 

FTC  manufacturing  corporations,  14  to  17 
percent  return. 

Business  Week  Corp..  14  to  17  percent  re- 
turn. 

on  Companies,  13  to  23  percent  return  on 
equity. 

Farmers.  3.5  to  4.6  percent. 

Farmers  have  paid  dearly  for  their 
"free  insurance."  I  urge  you  to  oppose 
this  legislation. 

We  will  add  $1.3  billion  in  costs  to 
farmers  by  passing  this  legislation. 

Let  us  settle  this  issue  in  the  formation 
of  the  Ag  Act  of  1981. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  bill  H.R.  4119, 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1979. 
My  opposition  results  from  years  of  close 
personal  consideration  of  the  crop  in- 
surance issue,  as  well  as  many  days  of 
debate  on  the  measure  before  us  in  both 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit,  on  both  of  which  I  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
despite  the  fact  that  I  am  clearly  aware 
that  our  present  farm  disaster  protec- 
tion program  is  in  need  of  substantial 
reform.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  even 
though  I  understand  that  our  present 
disaster  program  does  not  offer  adequate 
protection  to  some  producers,  and  that 
many  other  farmers  have  no  protection 
at  all  available  to  them. 

I  am  opposing  the  bill  because  I  think 
its  approval  would  set  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent by  authorizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  subsidized  insurance 
to  one  segment  of  our  society  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  private  insurance  industry 
and  our  Nation's  taxpayers  as  a  whole. 
I  think  that  we  in  the  Congress  must 
ask  ourselves  where  our  society  is  head- 
ing if  we  approve  this  measure  today.  Do 
we  really  want  the  Government  sup- 
planting private  industry  in  another  sec- 
tor of  our  economy? 

I  strongly  disagree  with  those  here 
today  that  would  contend  that  we  really 
do  not  have  any  choice  but  to  approve 
this  legislation  in  its  present  form.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  send  this  bill  to  begin 
the  legislative  process  anew,  and  in  so 
doing  for  an  expanded  crop  insurance 
program  in  those  areas  where  private 
insurance  is  not  available,  and  remove 
the  premium  subsidy  now  called  for  so 
that  the  private  insurance  industry  will 
not  be  endangered.  Additionally,  through 
diligent  efforts,  we  can  reform  the  pres- 
ent disaster  protection  program  so  as  to 
eliminate  its  many  abuses  and  unwar- 
ranted expense. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  projections  presented  before  us  here 
today  on  the  likely  cost  of  the  expanded 
Federal  crop  insurance  program  are 
highly  speculative  at  best  and  mislead- 
ing and  erroneous  at  worst.  I  note  that 
these  figures  do  not  reflect  any  increase 
for  inflation  over  the  years.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  approval  of  the 
amendment  providing  for  a  credit  to 
those  producers  who  obtain  hail  or  fire 
insurance  from   private   industry,   and 


they  account  for  just  two- thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  premium  subsidy.  Finally, 
these  estimates  assume  participation  in 
the  expanded  program  at  a  rate  less  than 
that  projected  by  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  itself  or  even  pri- 
vate industry.  I  believe  that  more  re- 
sponsible cost  projections  would  elevate 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  well  over  an 
extra  $100  million  per  year  over  the  first 
5  years  of  the  program.  Also,  the  disaster 
program  will  be  continued  over  the 
course  of  the  next  2  years,  at  least.  And. 
if  a  widespread  disaster  strikes  in  1985, 
for  example,  when  we  expect  50-percent 
participation  in  the  expanded  program, 
will  we  sit  idly  by  while  the  remaining 
50  percent  of  the  producers  suffer  the 
consequences  of  a  disaster  without  some 
form  of  protection? 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  this  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it  here  today 
and  pledge  to  work  for  a  more  responsi- 
ble piece  of  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  That  com- 
mittee itself  reported  the  bill  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  22  to  20. 

The  major  problem  in  the  bill  is  that 
it  places  the  Federal  Government  in 
competition  with  the  private  crop  in- 
surance industry  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  is  necessary. 

The  dissenting  views  in  the  committee 
report  contain  a  quotation  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  which  I  think  summarizes 
the  case  very  well : 

The  legitimate  object  of  government  1b 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  what  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or 
cannot  so  well  do,  for  themselves.  In  their 
separate  and  Individual  capacities.  In  all 
that  the  people  can  Individually  do  as  well 
for  themselves,  government  ought  not  to 
Interfere. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  the 
dissenting  views  point  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  only  provide  crop  in- 
surance coverage  which  the  private  sec- 
tor cannot  offer  to  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers, that  is,  insurance  against  nat- 
ural disasters  such  as  droughts  and 
floods,  which  are  largely  uninsurable  by 
the  private  sector  because  of  the  great 
risk. 

Hail,  llphtnlng,  and  fire  insurance 
coverage  for  crops,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  provided  successfully  by  the 
private  sector  for  over  65  years.  The 
Government  should  not  interfere  in  this 
area  uimecessarlly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  should  be 
defeated.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  4119.  other- 
wise known  as  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act.  I  also  support  the  amendment 
to  be  proposed  by  Congressmen  Jones 
and  Madigan.  which  is  designed,  among 
other  things,  to  alleviate  the  concerns  of 
the  private  insurance  Industry  about  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  will  expand  the  present  Fed- 
eral all-risk  crop  insurance  program,  so 
as  to  authorize  its  availability  on  all 
commodities  in  all  counties  in  the  United 
States  and  its  territories. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  will 
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help  farmers  and  producers  to  minimize 
their  losses  in  case  of  a  natural  disaster. 
Last  year.  Puerto  Rico  faced  two  major 
natural  disasters  in  the  form  of  hurri- 
canes David  and  Frederic.  Damages  to 
the  agricultural  sector  alone  were  esti- 
mated at  $53,532,285;  crop  damages, 
principally  in  coffee,  plantains,  bananas, 
and  vegetables  were  estimated  at  $49,- 
043,408.  These  figures  clearly  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  an  effective  crop  insiu'- 
ance  progrsun. 

As  of  yesterday,  about  80  percent  of 
the  private  insurance  industry — inde- 
pendent agents,  exclusive  agents,  and 
mutual  companies — are  openly  support- 
ing this  bill. 

The  American  Insurance  Association, 
which  represents  152  of  the  largest 
property-casualty  insurance  companies 
is  also  urging  the  approval  of  this  bill 
along  with  the  amendment  of  Congress- 
men Jones  and  Madigan. 

So,  I  urge  you  to  vote  in  support  of  this 
legislation  which  will  benefit  one  of  the 
most  needed  sectors  in  our  country:  our 
farmers,  and  food  producers.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  now  printed 
in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

H.R.  4119 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  of  1979". 

CAPrrAI,   STOCK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1980,  section 
504(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000". 

(b)  Section  504  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insxirance  Act  of  1979,  shall 
cancel,  without  consideration,  receipts  for 
payments  for  or  on  account  of  the  stock  of 
the  Federal  Oop  Insurance  Corporation  out- 
standing on  such  date  of  enactment  and  such 
receipts  shall  cease  to  be  liabilities  of  the 
Corporation.". 

BOARD     OF    directors:      MEMBERSHIP    AND 
COMPENSATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  the  s^ond  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
manager  of  the  Corporation,  two  other  per- 
sons employed  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, two  persons  experienced  in  the  crop 
Insurance  business  who  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
two  active  farmers  who  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "The  Secretary,  in  appoint- 
ing the  two  active  farmers  who  are  not 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  shall 
ensure  that  such  members  are  policyholders 
and  are  from  different  geographic  areas  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  that  diverse  agri- 
cultural interests  in  the  United  States  are 
at  all  times  represented  on  the  Board.". 

(b)  Section  505(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three"  wherever  that  word 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"four". 


(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  505 (c) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  paid  such  compensation  for  their  services 
as  directors  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  determine,  but  such  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
currently  effective  for  grade  GS-18  pursuant 
to  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  per  day  when  actually  employed  and 
actual  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses,  or  a  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  expenses,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently,  when  on  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business.". 

CENERAL    POWERS    FOR    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  506  of  the  Ftederal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  striking  out  "make 
contracts  and": 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
":  Provided,  further.  That  the  Corporation 
may  intervene  in  any  court  in  any  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  In  which  It  has  an 
Interest"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (f),  striking  out  "free"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (h),  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  Inserting  the  following:  ",  and 
may  conduct  research  surveys,  pilot  programs 
and  Investigations  relating  to  agriculture- 
related  risks  and  losses  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  insiu-ance  on  livestock  poisoning 
and  disease,  destruction  of  bees  due  to  the 
use  of  pesticides,  and  other  unique  problems 
of  special  risk  related  to.  but  not  limited  to, 
fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  aquacultural  species 
forest  Industry  needs  including  appreciation, 
and  other  agriculture  products  as  determined 
by  the  Board:  Provided,  That  no  such  pro- 
grams may  be  undertaken  if  Insurance  pro- 
tection against  such  risks  Is  generally  avail- 
able from  private  companies.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  report  annually  to  Congress  the 
results  of  its  operations  on  each  pilot  pro- 
gram undertaken  and  shall  not  expand  be- 
yond the  pilot  program  without  the  approval 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry; ";  and 

(5)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (j),  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
506  a  new  subsection  (k)  as  follows: 

"(k)  may  enter  Into  and  carry  out  con- 
tracts or  agreements  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  as  determined  by  the 
Board.  State  and  local  laws  or  rules  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  or  agreements  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  the  parties  thereto  to  the  extent 
that  such  contracts  or  agreements  provide 
that  such  laws  or  rules  shall  not  apply,  or  to 
the  extent  that  such  laws  or  rules  are  In- 
consistent with  such  contracts  or 
agreements.". 

USE    or    PRIVATE    INST7RANCE    COMPANIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  507  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  Board  may  establish  or  use  com- 
mittees or  associations  of  producers,  or  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies,  or  other  private 
companies  In  the  administration  of  this  title 
and  make  payments  to  such  committees,  as- 
sociations, or  companies  to  cover  the  admin- 
istrative and  program  expenses  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Boar  i  in  cooperating  in  carry- 
ing out  this  title."; 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  The  Board  should  utilize,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  the  resources,  data, 
boards,  and  the  committees  of  (1)  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.   In  assisting  In  land 


classification  of  risk,  production  capability 
and  In  developing  acceptable  conservation 
practices;  (2)  the  Forest  Service.  In  assisting 
the  Board  In  the  development  of  a  timber  In- 
surance plan;  (3)  the  Agricultural  SUblU- 
zatlon  and  Conservation  Service.  In  assisting 
in  the  determination  of  Individual  producer 
yields  and  in  serving  as  a  local  contact  point 
for  farmers  where  the  Board  deems  neces- 
sary; and  (4)  other  Federal  agencies  in  any 
way  the  Board  deems  necessary  In  carrying 
out  this  Act." 

PEDERAI.  CROP   INSURANCE,  EXPANSION,  AND 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  6.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  section  508(a)  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"Commencing  with  crops  planted  for  harvest 
in  1948.  for"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"For"; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence.  (A)  inserting 
immediately  after  "tobacco,"  the  phrase  "and 
aquacultural  species,"  and  (B)  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of ":  Provided  further.  That  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board.  Insurance  against  losses 
due  to  hall,  lightning,  or  fire  offered  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities  shall  be  offered  only  at  the  op- 
tion of  such  producer  and  if  the  producer 
does  not  desire  such  coverage  in  the  all-peril 
policy  offered  by  the  Corporation  a  deduction 
shall  be  made  from  the  total  premium  cost 
of  that  portion  of  the  total  cost  attributable 
to  the  hall,  lightning,  or  fire  coverage;  how- 
ever, the  premium  subsidy  on  such  limited- 
peril  policy  offered  by  the  Corporation  and 
provided  for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  the  all-peril  policy  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  such  op- 
tion by  the  producer  if  the  producer  obtains 
a  hail,  lightning,  or  fire  policy  from  a  private 
insurer"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  third  sentence  begin- 
ning with  the  words  "In  1948  insurance",  the 
fourth  sentence  lieglnning  with  the  words 
"Beginning  with  crops",  the  sixth  sentence 
beginning  with  the  words  "Reinsurance  for 
private",  and  the  ninth  sentence  beginning 
with  the  words  "Counties  selected  by"; 

(4)  In  the  seventh  sentence  by  striking 
out  "Provided,"  and  all  that  foUows  down 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Provided, 
That  a  minimum  of  three  levels  of  coverage 
shall  be  offered :  ( 1 )  50  per  centum  of  the  re- 
corded or  appraised  average  yield,  (2)  65  per 
centum  of  the  recorded  or  appraised  average 
yield,  and  (3)  75  per  centum  or  the  recorded 
or  appraised  average  yield":  and 

(5)  inserting  immediately  after  the  sev- 
enth sentence  the  following:  "The  Corpora- 
tion shall  offer  other  levels  of  yield  coverage 
to  be  selected  at  the  option  of  each  producer 
and,  as  expeditiously  as  (tosslble,  offer  Insur- 
ance coverages  to  individual  farmers  based 
on  the  actual  production  history  for  the  farm 
when  yield  data  available  is  acceptable  to 
the  Corporation.  One  of  the  price  elections 
offered  shall  approximate  (but  be  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of)  the  projected  market 
price  for  the  commodity  involved,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board.". 

PREMIUM   SUBSIDY.   REINSURANCE,   AND   SPECIFIC 
RISK  PROTECTION 

Sec.  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  section  508  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act  is  further  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  To  fix  adequate  premiums  for  In- 
surance at  such  rates  as  the  Board  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  claims  for  losses  on  such 
Insurance  and  to  establish  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  a  reasonable  reserve  against  un- 
foreseen losses.  For  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  broad?st  possible  participation  In 
the   Insurance   program,   30   per   centum  of 
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each  producer's  premium,  as  calculated  by 
the  Corporation  on  any  coverage  up  to  a 
maximum  of  65  jjer  centum  of  the  recorded 
or  appraised  average  yield,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Corporation.  The  producer's  share  of 
such  premiums  shail  be  collected  at  such 
time  or  times,  or  shall  be  secured  In  such 
manner,  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
Board  may  enter  Into  agreements  with  any 
State  or  agency  of  a  State  pursuant  to 
which  such  State  or  agency  may  pay  to  the 
Corporation  additional  premium  subsidy  to 
further  reduce  the  portion  of  the  premium 
paid  by  farmers  In  such  State.  The  Board 
may  also  require  that  the  Corporation  pay 
additional  and/or  graduated  premium  sub- 
sidy to  further  reduce  the  portion  of  the 
premium  paid  by  operators  of  small  farms: 
Provided.  That  eligibility  for  classification 
as  a  small  farm  shall  be  based  on  the  maxi- 
mum potential  exposure  of  the  Corporation 
on  all  commodities  eligible  for  Insurance  at  a 
limit  determined  by  the  Board."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  which  begins,  "The  Corpora- 
tion shall  provide.":  and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and  adding 
new  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  And  directed,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  to  reinsure  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  section  508  (a) 
and  (b)  and  sound  reinsurance  principles. 
Insurers  Including  private  insurance  com- 
panies or  pools  of  such  companies,  any  State 
or  local  governmental  entity,  including  any 
territory  or  possession  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  which  Insure  producers  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  under  a  plan  or  plans 
acceptable  to  the  Corporation. 

"(g)  To  provide  Insurance  or  reinsurance 
for  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  under  this  section  for 
producers  In  the  several  States. 

"(h)  To  offer  separate  protection  against 
specific  risks  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
prevented  planting,  wildlife  depredation,  tree 
damage  and  disease,  and  Insect  Infestation, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine  providing  adequate 
coverage  Is  not  available  from  private  com- 
panies.". 

DELETION  OP  AUTHORITT  FOR  AOVISORT 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  8.  Section  515  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    OPERATING    AND    APMINIS- 
TRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  9.  Section  516(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  operating  and  administra- 
tive coats  of  the  Corporation.  Including 
agents'  commissions.  Interest  on  Treasury 
notes  and  other  obligations.  Federal  premium 
payments,  and  the  direct  cost  of  loss  adjus- 
ters for  crop  Inspections  and  loss  adjust- 
ments, which  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Cor- 
poration In  such  amounts  and  at  such  time 
or  times  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
determine.  Expenses  In  connection  with  the 
purchase,  transportation,  handling  or  sale 
of  the  agricultural  commodity,  agents'  com- 
missions. Interest  on  Treasury  notes  and 
other  obligations.  Federal  premium  pay- 
ments, and  the  direct  cost  of  loss  adjusters 
for  crop  inspections  and  loss  adjustments 
may  be  paid  from  premium  Income  and  other 
Corporation  funds,  and  any  such  expenses 
may  be  restored  by  appropriations  in  subse- 
quent years.  No  more  than  two  hundred  ad- 
ditional permanent  full-time  employees.  In 


excess  of  the  number  of  full -time  employees 
employed  by  the  Corporation  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 
1979,  may  be  employed  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  except  In  the  case  of, 
and  only  during,  emergencies". 

emergenct  funding  IN  case  of  insxtfficiznct 

Sec  10.  Effective  October  1,  1980,  section 
516  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows: 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
to  the  Corporation  are  Insufficient  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  discharge  Its  responsibil- 
ity of  indemnifying  producers  for  losses  un- 
der this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  Issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  In  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Redemption  of  such  notes  or  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Corporation  from 
moneys  available  from  premiums  or  the  Is- 
suance of  capital  stock  under  section  504 
of  this  title.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  taking 
Into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any  notes  or 
other  obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for 
that  purpose  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  or  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  The  borrowing  authority  provided  for 
in  this  section  may  be  exercised  by  the  Cor- 
poration only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts.". 

REAUTHORIZATIONS    REQUDtEO,    EFFECTIVE 
OCTOBER    1,    1982 

Sec.  11.  Section  516  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  effective  October  1,  1982,  appropria- 
tions and  borrowing  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  law  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1979. ". 

AGRICTTLTTTKAI.    COMMOOTTT 

Sec.  12.  Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  518.  'Agricultural  commodity",  as  used 
In  this  title,  means  wheat,  cotton,  flax.  corn, 
dry  beans,  oats,  barley,  rye,  tobacco,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, soybeans,  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  to- 
matoes, grain  sorghum,  sunflowers,  raisins, 
oranges,  sweet  com.  dry  peas,  freezing  and 
canning  peas,  forage,  apples,  grapes,  potatoes, 
timber  and  forests,  citrus,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  nuts,  tame  hay,  aquacultural 
species  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  any 
species  of  flnfish,  mollusk,  crustacean,  or  oth- 
er aquatic  Invertebrate,  amphibian,  reptile,  or 
aquatic  plant,  propagated  or  reared  In  a  con- 
trolled or  selected  environment) .  or  any  other 
agricultural  commodity,  excluding  livestock 
and  stored  grain,  determined  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  subsection  £08 (a)  of  this  Act,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  such  commodities,  as  the 
context  may  indicate.". 


EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sbc.  13.  Except  eis  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  shall 
become  effective  October  1,  1979,  or  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  the 
later. 

EXTENSION     OF     DISASTER     PAYMENT     PROGRAMS! 
APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  14.  Section  1001  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (7  use.  1309)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  low  yield  and  the  prevented  plant- 
ing disaster  payment  provisions  for  rice,  up- 
land cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  con- 
tained In  sections  101(h)  (4),  103(f)(5),  105A 
(b)(2),  and  107A(b)(2),  respectively,  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  added  effective 
for  the  1978  through  1981  crops,  which  are 
presently  effective  only  for  the  1978  and  1979 
crops,  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  the 

1980  and  1981  crops  of  such  conunodlties. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  low  yield 
or  prevented  planting  disaster  payments  on 
any  such  commodity  for  the  1981  crop  year 
In  any  coxmty  In  which  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance Is  generally  offered  for  that  agricultural 
commodity  prior  to  planting  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
of  1979:  Provided.  That  the  foregoing  require- 
ment of  this  Sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  commodity  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  on  a  national  basis  the  protection  pro- 
vided under  such  Act  for  that  commodity 
Is  Inadequate  or  continuation  of  the  disaster 
program  for  that  commodity  is  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  set-aside  and  diver- 
sion programs  that  may  be  announced  for  the 

1981  crop  of  that  commodity,  nor  shall  it 
apply  to  any  such  commodity  in  any  county 
for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
protection  provided  by  that  Act  is  Inade- 
quate.". 

Mr.  JCNES  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.     JONES    OP 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  oblection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee: Page  18.  strike  out  lines  5  through 
11,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  title 
the  Board  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, (1)  esUblish  or  use  committees  or  as- 
sociations of  producers  and  make  payments 
to  them  to  cover  the  administrative  and 
program  expenses,  as  determined  by  the 
r.?,""',,?'  cooperating  In  carrying  out  this 
title,  (2)  contract  with  private  insurance 
companies  and  reimburse  such  companies 
for  the  administrative  and  program  expenses 
Incurred  by  them,  under  terms  and  pro- 
visions consistent  with  those  generally  pre- 
vailing in  the  Industry  and  respecting  rates 
of  compensation,  and  (3)  encourage  the  sale 
of  Federal  crop  insurance  through  licensed 
private   Insurance   agents  and   brokers  and 
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give  the  Insured  the  right  to  renew  said  In- 
surance for  successive  terms  through  such 
agents  and  brokers.  In  which  case  the  agent 
or  broker  shall  be  reasonably  compensated 
for  said  sales  and  renewals  recognizing  his 
function  to  provide  continuing  services  while 
the  Insurance  Is  In  effect.  The  Board  shall 
provide  such  agents  and  brokers  with  In- 
demnification. Including  costs  and  reason- 
able attorney  fees,  from  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  for  errors  or  omis- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  or  its 
contractors  for  which  the  agent  or  broker  is 
sued  or  held  liable,  except  to  the  extent  the 
agent  or  broker  has  caused  the  error  or 
omission.". 

Page  19,  on  line  8,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
beginning  on  line  10,  Immediately  after 
"species"  strike  out  all  through  the  end  of 
line  2,  page  20,  and  Insert  a  semicolon  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Page  21,  Immediately  after  the  end  of  the 
sentence  on  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

"The  producer  may  elect  to  have  deleted 
from  the  Corporation's  policy  of  insurance 
the  coverage  against  losses  caused  by  both 
hall  and  fire  and  to  obtain  coverage  therefor 
from  a  private  insurer.  Upon  notice  of  such 
election  in  writing  to  the  Corporation  and 
submission  of  evidence  of  such  substitute 
coverage  on  the  commodities  insured  by  the 
Corporation  in  an  amount  not  less  than  that 
provided  by  the  Corporation's  policy,  the  pro- 
ducer's premium  as  calculated  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  reduced  by  25  per  centum, 
but  not  to  exceed  the  premium  for  the  sub- 
stitute coverage." 

Page  21,  on  line  16,  immediately  after 
"coverage"  Insert  "on  the  Corporation's 
policy  of  Insurance". 

Page  22,  on  line  17,  Immediately  after 
"such  companies,"  Insert  "and  reinsurers  of 
such  companies,  or"  and  on  line  21,  imme- 
diately after  "the  Corporation"  Insert,  "In- 
cluding a  test  program  made  available,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  not  later  than 
the  1982  crop  year". 

Page  22,  at  the  end  of  line  21,  insert  the 
following: 

"In  order  to  provide  equity  among  pro- 
ducers purchasing  crop  Insurance,  when- 
ever the  Corporation  provides  reinsurance 
under  this  subsection  to  any  such  Insurers, 
the  Corporation  shall  pay  a  portion  of  each 
producer's  premium  for  such  Insurance  so 
reinsured.  Each  such  payment  shall  cover 
the  same  per  centum  of  the  premium,  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  regard- 
ing payments  of  premiums  for  crop  insur- 
ance on  commodities,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  for  Federal  partial 
payments  of  Federal  crop  insurance  pre- 
miums. The  Corporation  shall  also  pay  op- 
erating and  administrative  costs  to  Insurers 
of  policies  on  which  the  Corporation  pro- 
vides reinsurance  tK>  the  same  extent  that 
such  costs  are  covered  by  appropriated  funds 
on  the  Corporation's  policies  of  Insurance. 
Insurers  of  policies  on  which  reinsurance  is 
provided  shall  make  use  of  licensed  private 
insurance  agents  and  brokers  on  the  same 
basis  as  provided  for  policies  of  the  Corpo- 
ration under  section  607(c)(3). 
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Mr,  JONES  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  designed  to  al- 
leviate the  concerns  of  the  private  in- 
surance  industry   which   feels   its  hail 


policies  cannot  compete  with  the  sub- 
sidized Federal  all-risk  policy. 

This  amendment  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Crop  Insurance  As- 
sociation— the  primary  private  crop  in- 
surance industry  trade  organization 
composed  of  106  companies.  Additionally, 
NCIA  has  expressed  its  support  of  H.R. 
4119  if  this  amendment  is  included. 

The  amendment  has  three  basic  pro- 
visions : 

First,  to  assure  that  private  insurance 
agents  and  companies  are  utilized  in 
making  the  program  available  to  all 
farmers  nationwide  and  that  the  con- 
tracts between  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  industry 
provide  terms  and  conditions  consistent 
with  prevailing  industry  standards  for 
comparable  services; 

Second,  to  provide  that  the  FCIC  enter 
into  a  test  reinsurance  contract  with 
one  or  more  private  companies  by  the 
1982  crop  year  and  to  assure  all  the 
benefits  extended  to  holders  of  the  Fed- 
eral policy  be  also  extended  to  the  policy- 
holders of  private  companies  reinsured 
by  FCIC;  and 

Third,  to  provide  producers  an  option 
to  substitute  private  hail  and  fire  in- 
surance coverage  for  such  risk  cover- 
age in  the  FCIC  all-risk  policy  with  a 
credit  of  25  percent  deducted  from  the 
all-risk  premium  upon  presentation  of 
proof  of  puchase  of  private  hail  and  fire 
coverage. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  first  and 
second  items  are  merely  clarifications  of 
the  intentions  of  the  sponsors  of  H.R. 
4119  but  the  third  item  is  a  substantial 
change  which  should  end  the  debate  on 
whether  or  not  H.R.  4119  will  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  private  sector 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  farmers 
better  coverage  for  their  premium  dol- 
lars. 

A  number  of  pos'tive  impacts  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  It  will  reduce  the  apprehen- 
s  ons  of  the  industry  that  the  expanded 
Federal  crop  insurance  program  could 
supplant  the  private  hail  insurance  busi- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  encourage  an 
enthusiastic  effort  within  the  private  sec- 
tor to  assist  in  marketing  and  servicing 
the  policies.  This,  in  turn,  will  increase 
farmer  participation  thereby  making  the 
program  more  successful. 

Under  the  bill,  with  this  amendment, 
the  private  sector  could  be  involved  In 
four  different  ways: 

First.  Independent  agents  could  sell 
and  service  the  Federal  all-risk  policy 
with  compensation  and  proprietary 
rights  negotiated; 

Second.  Private  companies  could  con- 
tract with  FCIC  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  a  given  geographical  area,  with- 
out any  risk  assumption; 

Th'rd.  Reinsurance  or  risk-sharing 
arrangements  could  be  entered  into  be- 
tween FCIC  and  private  companies ;  and 

Fourth.  FCIC  could  provide  catastroph- 
ic coverage  or  reinsurance  to  a  private 
sector  relnsuror  which  is  covering  the 
company  actually  delivering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  4119  with  these  changes  v.'Ul  ac- 


complish our  goal  of  provld  Jig  American 
farmers  the  opportimity  to  suClciently 
protect  themselves,  with  significant  Fed- 
eral participation,  from  crippling  natural 
disasters.  They  would  no  longer  have  to 
wait  hat  in  hand  for  Congress  to  come 
to  their  aid  after  a  disaster  strikes.  Ad- 
ditionally, these  new  crop  insurance  pro- 
grams would  gradually  reduce  the  need 
for  the  disaster  loan  and  payment  pro- 
grams of  USDA  which  have  been  fre- 
quently abused. 

I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  yielding 
and  congratulate  him  for  offering  an  im- 
portant amendment.  I  strongly  support 
it.  I  also  appreciate  the  support  and  ini- 
tiative of  our  ranking  minority  subcom- 
mittee member,  Mr.  Madigan. 

Passage  of  H.R.  4119  with  this  amend- 
ment is  an  important  step  toward  the 
consolidation  of  cost-free  disaster  pay- 
ment programs  and  the  crop  insurance 
program.  Other  legislative  attempts  to 
accomplish  this  objective  have  generally 
delegated  too  much  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram and  were  unacceptable  to  the 
Chamber  and  the  private  crop  insurance 
industry. 

The  Jones-Madigan  amendment  In- 
cludes three  important  features.  First,  It 
provides  producers  the  option  of  buying 
their  hail  insurance  from  private  firms 
rather  than  from  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  (FCIC) .  The  option 
gives  producers  a  flat  credit  of  25  percent 
of  the  FCIC  multiperil  policy  premium 
to  finance  the  purchase. 

Second,  it  would  enable  private  insur- 
ance firms  to  write  multiperil  insurance 
by  way  of  FCIC  reinsurance  benefits  for 
all-risk  policies.  It  would  also  require 
test  programs  to  insure  implementation 
of  this  authorization  in  a  minimum  of 
10  States  by  crop  year  1982. 

Third,  It  amends  H.R.  4119  to  insure 
that  complementarity  between  Federal 
and  private  contracts  is  preserved  by  re- 
quiring that  PCIC  contracts  with  private 
insurors  provide  terms  and  conditions 
compatible  with  existing  industry  stand- 
ards for  similar  services. 

With  these  three  provisions  of  the 
Jones-Madigan  amendment,  HJl.  4119 
would  expand  the  scope  of  service  by  the 
private  insurance  industry.  It  would 
serve  to  enhance  and  protect  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  private  agents  and  im- 
prove the  terms  of  their  commissions. 
And  it  would  continue  to  give  the  pro- 
ducers a  choice — an  alternative  to  the 
all-risk  Government-supported  crop  In- 
surance program. 

Again,  I  support  the  amendment  and 
If  adopted  I  plan  to  support  the  bill- 
Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tho  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  could  explain  how 
his  amendment  will  impact  upon  a  tree 
farmer.  If  he  elected  to  take  hail  and  fire 
Insurance  from  the  private  sector  rather 
than  through  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  would  he  receive  that 
same  25-percent  subsidy? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huckaby,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  explain  that  it  would  provide  no  dif- 
ferent treatment  for  tree  farming  than 
on  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  would  he  receive  the 
same  subsidy  if  he  elected  to  participate 
from  the  private  sector  as  well  as  from 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  he 
would. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  speak  on  a  bill  of  this  type,  but 
I  do  have  a  problem  with  this  bill. 
This  is  the  program  that  gives  Fed- 
eral protections  for  problems  of  local 
distress.  In  1979  under  the  ASCS 
disaster  program,  individuals  in  the  State 
of  Texas  received  $136,388,000  or  45.6 
percent  of  the  Federal  distribution  for 
this  program.  New  York  State  received 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
moneys  available  for  this  program.  I 
wonder  if  anybody  would  want  to  explain 
the  discrepancy  or  the  disparity. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  explain.  The  difference  would  be  that 
in  the  Texas  area  you  have  major  thun- 
derstorms that  come  out  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  areas,  and  we  are  subject  to 
having  major  hail  and  thunderstorms 
that  just  completely  wipe  out  crops 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  In  other  words, 
they  are  natural  disasters? 

Mr.  HANCE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Peculiar  to  Texas? 

Mr.  HANCE.  In  that  area,  and  I  think 
we  will  also  see  a  higher  proportionate 
share  in  the  Great  Plains  States,  going 
from  Texas  aU  the  way  to  North  Dakota 
because  they  are  subject  to  having  more 
severe  thunderstorms  than,  say  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  trying  very 
hard  to  understand  that.  The  problem 
that  occurs  is  that  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  targeted  fiscal  assistance  bill 
which  was  aimed  at  local  distress  simUar 
to  this,  unemployment  being  a  local  phe- 
nomenon that  occurred  in  some  parts  of 


the  country  and  did  not  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Snowe)  offered  an 
amendment  to  put  a  12.5-percent  cap. 
In  other  words,  regardless  of  the  amoimt 
of  unemployment  had  in  New  York  or  in 
California,  no  matter  how  many  people 
are  unemployed,  there  was  a  limit  to  the 
resources  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  which  could  be  used  to  alleviate  that 
problem,  and  my  distingxiished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  voted  for 
that  amendment  in  effect  saying  that 
regardless  of  whatever  the  situation  was 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  any  State  can 
recover.  I  have  been  thinking  of  an 
amendment  to  say  that  no  State  can  re- 
ceive more  than  12.5  percent  of  these 
funds. 

Does  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  see  some  justification  for 
the  situation? 

Mr.  HANCE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  can  certainly  see  the  justification 
and  see  the  gentleman's  point.  I  think 
also  when  we  look  back  to  the  problems 
New  York  City  has  had,  we  can  see  some 
of  the  support  they  hav^  had  from  some 
of  the  Members  from  Texas.  I  do  under- 
stand there  are  many  regional  problems 
that  come  up  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  My  problem  is  that 
a  majority  of  the  Texas  delegation  voted 
for  the  Snowe  amendment — not  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  but  a  majority 
of  the  Texas  delegation  did  not  seem  to 
empathize  with  or  possibly  comprehend 
that  disasters  can  be  not  only  natural 
in  terms  of  wind  and  storm  and  sleet  and 
rain  and  snow,  but  there  are  the  same 
kinds  of  inherent  disasters  that  occur 
in  unemployment.  Why  anybody  would 
want  to  vote  to  put  a  cap  on  Federal 
resources  if  the  problem  is  there,  that  is 
what  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  still 
wondering  whether  I  ought  to  offer  this 
amendment  putting  a  12.5-percent  cap 
on  this  thing.  Why  should  Texas  get  45 
percent  of  these  funds? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  my  friend  has  made 
an  excellent  point  that  relates  to  the 
program,  that,  hopefully,  we  are  trying 
to  reform  with  this  biU  that  is  before 
the  House,  the  crop  insurance  program. 
Under  the  disaster  assistance  program 
as  It  stands  today,  there  is  no  question 
that  disaster  assistance  was  targeted  at 
some  areas  of  the  country.  Weather 
being  one  of  the  problems,  but  also  the 
fact  that  farmers  were  growing  crops  on 
marginal  land  and  have  continued  to  do 
that.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is 
to  make  sure  that  farmers  who  want 
this  coverage  have  to  pay  a  premium 
for  that  kind  of  assistance  regardless 
of  crop  or  area.  It  will  Include  farmers 
In  New  York  as  well  as  in  Texas,  on  a 
very  equal  basis.  I  understand  the  point 
made  by  the  gentleman.  Hopefully  this 
legislation  will  correct  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee; the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
done  a  fine  job.  and  I  think  the  House 


ought  to  look  seriously  upon  this  legis- 
lation. But  I  do  have  this  fundamental 
problem  of  how  can  anyone  who  thinks 
about  these  things  in  national  terms  ask 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  what  may  well  be  a  local 
situation,  and  obviously  this  is  a  very 
localized  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  half  of  this 
money  is  going  to  Texas,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  State  of  Texas  ought  to  be 
dealing  with  this  situation,  because  if 
they  are  getting  half  of  the  money  in- 
volved, it  really  is  not  a  national  pro- 
gram. 

D  1150 
Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  entirely  right. 
I  opposed  the  Snowe  amendment.  I 
thought  it  was  an  irresponsible  amend- 
ment. There  were  many  members  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  did 
not  support  that  amendment.  I  think 
that  point  needs  to  be  made  clear. 

Second,  the  point  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  the  one  most  telling 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  We 
are  converting  this  program  in  some  de- 
gree to  a  truly  national  program  where 
the  insurance  will  be  offered  for  all  sorts 
of  crops  that  it  is  not  being  offered  for 
now. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  prudent  and  wise  for  someone 
like  me,  who  was  offended  by  the  Snowe 
amendment,  to  offer  an  amendment 
saying  that  no  State  can  receive  more 
than  12.5  percent? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  may  do  what  he  wants  to  do. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man's advice.  Does  he  think  that  is  a 
good  idea? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  good  idea,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Why  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  think  it  is  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  GLKTKMAN.  Because  I  think  you 
target  where  the  problem  is  and  that  is 
why  I  opposed  the  Snowe  amendment, 
because  I  thought  that  was  an  inappro- 
priate amendment  in  that  case  and  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
be  inappropriate  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Hance)  between  now  and  the  time  the 
conference  committee  report  comes 
back?  Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  be 
sufiQciently  persuasive. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  one  of  the  finest  Members  of 
this  House;  we  talk  all  the  time,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  talk  with  him  about  this 
issue. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
have  this  problem  where  the  majority  of 
the  Texas  delegation  voted  for  putting 
the  cap  on  a  program  that  would  aid  a 
local  problem,  a  serious,  critical,  local 
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problem  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It 
seems  like  a  totally  illogical  position  not 
to  support  an  amendment  in  this  bill 
which  I  may  or  may  not  offer,  depending 
on  how  the  debate  flows. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  but  a  small 
amount  of  time.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  really  made  a  good  point.  I  support 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  says.  We  are 
trying  to  clean  up  the  problem  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring  to.  If  we  get  this  all- 
crop  Federal  insurance  program,  every- 
one in  every  State  of  the  Union  will  be 
treated  alike. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Snowe  amendment  which 
carries  a  considerable  amount  of  weight 
because  it  shows  the  gentleman  was  per- 
ceptive as  to  the  national  responsibility 
and.  in  view  of  this  fact.  I  think  I,  myself, 
will  refrain  from  offering  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  hope  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  think  of  the  broad  brush 
national  responsibility  in  the  future 
when  we  consider  bills  such  as  targeted 
fiscal  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  before  us  today,  the 
Jones-Madigan  amendments  to  H.R. 
4119.  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 
1979. 

I  first  of  all  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Credit. 
Mr.  Jones,  and  the  ranking  member  Mr. 
Madigan.  for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  in  bringing  this  bill  before  this 
body  today.  Both  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Madigan  have  been  in  the  forefront  dur- 
ing consideration  of  legislation  affecting 
our  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers,  for 
which  they  are  to  be  commended. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Jones-Madigan  amendments  would  seek 
to  strengthen  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1979  and  provide  the  best 
possible  all  risk  nationwide  crop  insur- 
ance program  possible  for  both  producers 
and  the  insurance  industry  alike. 

These  amendments  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  (FCIO  that  the  Congress 
is  serious  about  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry's participation  in  the  Federal 
crop  insurance  program.  If  this  is  to 
succeed  in  cooneration  with  private  in- 
dustry, the  ability  of  reinsurance  by  the 
FCIC  with  private  industry  must  be  ac- 
tively pursued. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  Amend- 
ments seek  to  guarantee  that  the  pri- 
vate insurance  industry  is  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  to  deliverng 
and  servicing  this  nationwide  policy.  The 
legislation's  limit  of  200  new  employees 
makes  this  cooperation  essential.  With- 


out It,  the  program  is  certain  to  be 
doomed  to  disaster. 

Finally,  the  Jones-Madigan  amend- 
ments provide  for  25  percent  credit  on 
FCIC  policies  for  those  producers,  who 
take  the  option  of  purchasing  private 
hail  and  fire  coverages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  report  this  bill  to  the 
full  House.  I  did  so  with  some  reluctance, 
a  reluctance  that  I  know  is  shared  by 
many  in  this  body  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  representing  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

There  are  many  who  have  questions 
regarding  the  ability  of  a  nationwide 
all  risk  Federally  administered  insur- 
ance program  to  meet  the  coverage 
needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers.  The 
feeling  is  that  the  disaster  payment  pro- 
gram has  met  these  needs,  and  an  ex- 
tension i>ast  the  1980  expiration  date 
would  be  suflBcient. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inevitable 
must  be  recognized.  The  support  for  an 
extension  of  the  disaster  payment  pro- 
gram is  not  there.  Unless  we  plan  on 
letting  the  Nations  fanners  and  ranch- 
ers without  any  crop  protection  against 
weather  perils,  we  mast  act  to  adopt  the 
most  practical  and  complete  Federal  all- 
risk  insurance  policy. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  the  disaster 
payment  extension  into  the  1981  crop 
year,  and  the  provisions  provided  in  the 
Jones-Madigan  amendment  we  have  the 
best  package  possible.  We  will  have  a 
chance  to  see  this  program  in  operation, 
and  examine  the  ability  of  the  FCIC  to 
administer  this  program,  and  make  our 
decisions  in  the  future  on  the  fine-tuning 
which  may  be  necessary  to  make  this 
program  a  viable  program  to  protect 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  uge  the 
adoption  of  the  Jones-Madigan  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee).  The 
gentleman  has  offered  this  amen(iment 
in  order  to  clarify  some  of  the  provisions 
regarding  the  utilization  of  the  private 
sector  and  to  insure  that  the  Federal  all- 
risk  insurance  policy  would  not  unfairly 
compete  with  the  private  hail  and  fire 
companies. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  National  Crop  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  consisting  of  106 
insurance  companies  nationwide.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  American  Insurance 
Association,  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, the  Professional  Insurance 
Agents  of  America,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  the  National  Grange,  to  name 
only  a  few  of  the  organizations  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Jones)  has  explained,  the  amendment 
would  alleviate  the  concerns  of  the  pri- 
vate insurance  industry  which  feels  that 
its  hail  and  fire  insurance  policies  cannot 
compete  with  the  subsidized  Federal  all- 


risk  policy  and  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram will  drive  them  out  of  business. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  will  assure  the  success  of 
the  expanded  Federal  program  by  en- 
couraging private  insurance  companies  to 
assist  in  marketing  and  servicing  the 
Federal  policies.  This  will  Insure  farmer 
participation  and  acccMnplish  the  overall 
objective  of  protecting  American  farmers 
from  crip^ding  natural  disasters  without 
having  to  wait  hat  in  hand  for  Congress 
to  aid  them  after  a  disaster  strikes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  will  speak  in  support  of  the  Jones- 
Madigan  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
Jones-Madigan  amendment  because  I 
think  it  provides  the  flexibility  which 
many  of  us  were  concerned  with  under 
this  proposed  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  subcommittee  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  totally  exclude 
hail  and  fire  insurance  from  the  pro- 
gram. That  was  defeated.  TTie  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  offered  a 
similar  amendment  in  committee  which 
was  also  defeated.  We  now  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  finally  have  some  of  our 
colleagues  join  with  us  and  agree  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  earlier  thinking  to  allow 
participation  by  the  private  insurance 
companies  who  are  writing  over  $300 
million  in  premiums  a  year  in  the  hail 
and  fire  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
subcommittee  chairman  (Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee*  a  question. 

When  I  offered  the  amendment  to  ex- 
clude hail  and  fire  insurance  frcxn  the 
program  originally,  in  subcommittee,  as  I 
recall  the  manager  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  was  present.  He 
said  there  would  be  a  serious  administra- 
tive problem  dealing  with  an  exclusion  of 
fire  and  hail  because  loss  adjustments 
are  usually  made  after  harvest  based 
upon  different  hazards  and  they  are  diflB- 
cult  to  apportion. 

I  wonder  how  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  any  different  from  mine 
to  that  extent  and  is  that  difQculty  still 
present  in  apportioning  the  amount  of 
loss  under  the  terms  of  the  g^itleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, imder  this  provision — I  believe  I 
am  right,  now.  in  that  they  would  be 
required  in  this  instance  to  buy  the  hail 
insurance  from  private  companies. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  would  imagine  the  same  ob- 
jection that  was  made  with  mv  amend- 
ment would  lie  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  that  they  could  not  appor- 
tion the  loss  between  the  two.  I  assume 
the  private  insurance  company  would 
have  to  pay  the  loss  for  fire  and  hail  and 
the  Government  program  would  pay  for 
droughts,  flood,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
How  would  the  gentleman  apportion 
that? 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
we  held  additional  hearings  out  in  the 
field,  we  concluded  that  we  were  going 
ahead  with  this  provision  anyway.  I  have 
not  told  the  gentleman,  and  I  have  not 
said  that  the  administration  does  sup- 
port our  provision  here.  We  are  fighting 
for  what  we  think  is  right.  We  just  gave 
up  on  some  other  provisions  that  we  held 
in  subcommittee  and  went  ahead  and 
wrote  the  amendment. 

Mr.  <X>LEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
subcommittee  chairman  saying  we  are 
kind  of  flexing  our  independence  here 
today? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this. 
I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  Congress  do  exercise  its  inde- 
pendence, that  we  can  get  advice  from 
the  executive  branch,  the  administra- 
tive arm,  but  it  is  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, the  elected  oflBcials,  who  should  be 
setting  the  policy.  I  congratulate  my 
chairman  for  seeing  the  wisdom  of  that 
and  I  hope  that  the  administration  is 
also  listening  and  when  they  administer 
this  program  that  they  will  not  admin- 
ister what  we  think  Is  the  proper  philos- 
ophy out  of  existence. 
D  1200 

I  might  also  ask  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  for  the  gentleman's 
information,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Jones)  was  earlier  asked 
whether  or  not  he  would  fight  for  this 
provision  in  conference,  the  gentleman's 
own  amendment,  the  Jones-Madigan 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  if  the  gentleman, 
too,  would  fight  very  strongly  for  keeping 
the  Jones-Madigan  amendment  Before  us 
now  if  it  is  adopted  in  conference. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that 
If  this  provision  for  any  reason  were  not 
in  the  conference  report,  that  I  would 
not  sign  the  conference  report  and  I 
would  actively  work  against  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  here  in  the 
House  Chamber. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Well,  that  is  very  good 
news  to  hear. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  the  gentleman  said  that  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  fight  for  it  in  con- 
ference. I  think  I  volunteered  that  infor- 
mation and  said  that  I  would  fight  for  it 
in  conference,  with  no  changes  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  hope  that  is  true. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  when  I  can  be  with  the 
administration.  I  support  the  adminis- 
tration, but  I  expect  them  also  to  be  able 
to  give,  too.  My  record.  I  believe,  will 
show  that. 


Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
express  both  my  admiration  and  support 
for  the  way  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
have  worked  on  this  legislation.  There 
are  some  disagreements.  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  some  of  the  things  that  are 
in  the  bill  and  the  reason  this  bill  has 
been  written  as  it  is ;  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  understand 
what  we  are  doing  with  this  amendment 
and  what  we  are  doing  with  the  legisla- 
tion. At  this  time.  Federal  crop  insurance 
is  subsidized  to  the  extent  that  the  tax- 
payers pay  for  the  administrative  selling 
and  settlement  costs  of  the  program. 
That  runs  something  like  20  percent  of 
the  premium  costs.  It  is  supposed  to 
break  even  in  terms  of  the  payments  that 
are  made,  in  terms  of  the  premiums,  and 
the  payments  that  are  made  out  in  terms 
of  losses. 

This  bill  as  it  was  originally  written 
would  have  subsidized  that  premium  for 
another  30  percent,  and  would  have  said 
there  wouJd  be  a  50-percent  subsidy. 

What  this  amendment  in  effect  says  is 
that  50-percent  subsidy  will  also  be  of- 
fered to  private  insurance  companies 
who  wish  to  offer  all-risk  crop  insurance. 
I  have  great  concern  over  moving  in  that 
direction.  Indeed,  if  we  are  going  to  sub- 
sidize Federal  crop  insurance  sold  by 
private  insurance  companies  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost,  my  concern  is, 
where  are  we  headed  in  terms  of  other 
insurance  needs  in  our  society? 

I  would  at  least  hope  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  would  look  at  this  problem 
as  they  look  at  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  for  his  kind 
remarks  about  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  understand  the  concern  that  the  gen- 
tleman has.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  alternatives  here  and  that  is  to 
continue  the  program  that  we  presently 
have  or  to  do  something  about  it  in  what- 
ever way  can  be  found  that  is  politically 
feasible.  That  is  the  ambition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  to  find  a  politically 
feasible  solution  to  the  dilemma  that  we 
have  with  the  Federal  disaster  program. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  tells 
us  as  recently  as  yesterday  that  the  cost 
of  the  Jones-Madigan  bill  will  be  $106 
million  less  than  the  cost  of  the  present 
disaster  program  and  the  cost  of  the 
present  crop  insurance  program  put  to- 
gether ;  so  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  is 
to  save  $106  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  something  that  I  would  hope  no 
one  would  object  to,  and  then  in  addition 
to  that  respond  to  the  concerns  voiced 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  earlier, 
where  the  gentleman  made  it  very  clear 
to  all  of  us  that  the  gentleman  under- 
stood this  is  a  program  for  a  relatively 


few  handful  of  farmers  and  a  relatively 
few  number  of  States.  We  are  trying  to 
take  these  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
being  spent  of  the  taxpayers'  funds  and 
make  the  program  available  to  all  of  the 
agricultural  producers  in  the  United 
States  and  not  just  a  few  in  a  few  selected 
States. 

I  think  those  are  the  alternatives  that 
are  available  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  this  morning.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  recognizing 
that  either  he  has  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing programs  or  adopt  these  changes  will 
opt  to  adopt  the  changes. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  some  of  my  time,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statements.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  feelings.  I  think 
there  is  legitimacy  to  the  people  who 
feel  that  way. 

You  see,  first  of  all,  in  regard  to  the 
figures,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
these  are  very  debatable.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  that  the  cost 
will  be  $572  million.  The  figiires  that 
are  given  by  the  Budget  Office  include 
nothing  for  inflation.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  questions  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

I  think  for  us  to  argue  whether  it 
would  be  less  expensive  or  more  expen- 
sive is  probably  not  too  productive,  be- 
cause at  least  ;t  is  debatable;  however, 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  if  indeed  the  disaster  pay- 
ment is  a  problem,  and  I  agree  that  it  is, 
then  I  may  be  more  optimistic  than  some 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
as  to  our  ability  to  correct  those  prob- 
lems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  that  is  the  case,  then 
the  proper  legislative  thing  to  be  done 
for  those  of  us  who  really  have  confi- 
dence in  our  legislative  process  would  be 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  extend  that 
program  and  try  to  do  what  we  can  to 
correct  that  program,  rather  than  to  say 
the  only  pohtical  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
add  this  sizable  additional  expense  to 
the  Federal  budget  in  another  area,  be- 
lieving that  that  part  can  then  replace 
the  disaster  program. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  efforts. 
I  know  the  gentleman  is  extremely  sin- 
cere. I  think  it  is  only  proper,  however, 
for  those  of  us  who  feel  differently,  to 
express  those  views  here  on  the  fiocr  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

It  is  very  necessary.  I  understand,  pos- 
sibly for  the  passage  of  the  bill:  but  most 
importantly,  it  certainly  improves  the 
bill  and  makes  it  acceptable  to  a  great 
many  of  us. 

I  do  have  some  concern,  however, 
about  exactly  what  is  in  the  bill.  I  find 
I  am  not  really  clear  about  what  the 
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intent  is  of  the  legislation  as  far  as 
covering  some  areas  of  agriculture  which 
do  not  now  qualify  for  Federal  crop  in- 
surance or  private  insurance  carriers. 

I  represent  several  hundred  farmers 
who  farm  thousands  of  acres  that  are 
so  frequently  flooded  that  they  are  not 
eligible  even  for  Federal  crop  insurance 
and  really,  it  is  a  bad  risk.  They  are 
flooded  out  almost  every  year.  They  are 
unable  to  get  any  relief  from  Congress  in 
getting  flood  control,  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port: but  is  there  anything  in  this  now 
through  the  reinsurance  program  and  so 
forth  that  would  provide  that  these 
farmers  could  qualify  for  this  insurance? 

It  is  all  risk  insurance,  but  is  it  all 
farmer  insurance? 

I  yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  for  yielding. 

I  Would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that 
is  what  this  is  all  about.  There  are  only 
under  the  present  PCIC  laws  approxi- 
mately 20  crops  that  are  insurable  in 
about  1.500  counties  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  one-half  of  our  counties. 
n  1210 

This  provision  will  allow  an  all-insur- 
ance, all-crop  program  no  matter  where 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  insure  all  major 
crops  or  at  least  to  offer  insurance  for 
all  major  crops,  no  matter  what  county 
or  what  location  they  are  in,  in  the 
country.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  three 
steps  of  insurability  that  we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  so  they  can  insure  in 
the  65-percent  area,  which  is  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  production,  or  they  can 
go  even  higher. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  point  out  that  I  have  a  great 
many  fairaers  that  would  have  qualified 
10  years  ago  for  this  Federal  all-crop 
insurance,  but  in  recent  years  the  flood- 
ing has  become  much  more  prevalent. 
If  in  about  3  years  they  are  flooded  out. 
would  these  farmers  qualify  for  cover- 
age? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Yes;  they 
would. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  let  me  ask.  is  it  not  correct 
that  whether  or  not  it  is  extended  to 
cover  additional  farmers,  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
because  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration has  that  freedom  even  today  if 
it  would  see  fit  to  do  so? 

I  understand  what  this  legislation  does 
is  simply  to  add  to  the  subsidies  that 
they  would  have  so  farmers  would  be 
able  to  buy  insurance  at  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Federal  Crop  Insurance  did  for- 
merly cover  these  farmers,  but  because 
of  frequent  losses  they  have  excluded 
certain  sections  or  counties  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  from  coverage. 

I  am  asking  now,  will  they  be  required 
to  come  back  and  provide  coverage  for 


farmers  in  these  areas  of  extensive 
losses?  The  subcommittee  chairman  said 
yes.  they  will  be. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask, 
does  the  subcommittee  chairman  say 
that  they  will  be  required  to  cover  those 
areas  of  extensive  losses? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennnessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will 
yield  further,  the  subcomitttee  chairman 
did  not  say  they  would  be  required.  He 
said  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  PCIC  that 
they  shall  be  offered  insurance  and  that 
they  shall  be  covered. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  has  re- 
sponded equally  well  to  the  problem.  This 
is  an  insurance  program  that  will  be 
available  to  farmers  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Originally  various  crops  and  various 
areas  are  going  to  be  determined  sepa- 
rately, depending  on  the  conditions,  de- 
pending on  weather  conditions,  and  the 
records  that  are  involved  with  each  of 
these  crops.  So  to  be  very  frank  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  it  is  likely  that  if 
these  farmers  have  been  flooded  out  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  premiums  are  go- 
ing to  be  high  with  regard  to  the  insur- 
ance that  could  be  made  available.  But 
indeed  if  the  farmers  in  those  areas  are 
willing  to  pay  those  premiums,  they  could 
have  coverage  under  this  legislation  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  couple  of  points  that  need  to  be 
made  concerning  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  will 
allow  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  have  a  broader  insurance 
base  than  that  which  they  presently 
have,  they  will  be  able,  as  a  result  of  writ- 
ing more  kinds  of  insurance  in  more 
counties  all  across  the  United  States,  to 
take  a  look  at  those  kinds  of  risks  they 
have  been  turning  their  back  on.  They 
will  have  more  income  being  produced 
and  more  people  being  insured,  and  they 
may  very  well  be  able  to  go  back  to  an 
area  like  that  which  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  mentioned  in  Indi- 
ana and  parts  of  Illinois  and  say,  "Well, 
we  will  cover  some  of  these  things  that 
we  have  not  covered  before." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mters)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Madigan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  MADIGAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
will  be  able  to  do  that  because  they  wiU 
have  a  broader  basis  upon  which  they 
can  operate,  a  broader  actuarisd  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  point  the  gentleman 
from   California    (Mr.   Panetta)    made 


needs  to  be  stressed  here.  If  they  do  go 
back  by  virtue  of  the  broader  base  that 
they  will  have  through  this  bill  and  write 
insurance  in  the  area  with  which  the 
gentleman  is  concerned,  he  should  not  be 
given  the  impression  that  this  is  going 
to  be  cheap  insurance.  It  is  going  to  be 
insurance  based  upon  some  actuarial  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  going  on  there, 
and  it  would  be  more  expensive  than  in- 
surance for  an  adjacent  dryland  farmer 
who  has  not  been  flooded  out.  There 
would  be  a  difference  in  the  premiums, 
and  that  difference  would  be  based  upon 
what  actually  has  been  going  on. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  think  most  farmers  are  business 
people  and  they  realize  that  they  get 
what  they  pay  for.  They  are  not  really 
objecting  to  paying  a  fair  premium,  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  are  not  insurable 
now.  I  have  in  my  district  many  areas  of 
flat  land  and  bottom  land  where  there 
has  been  flooding.  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance and  private  companies  will  take 
part  of  the  risk  and  leave  part  of  it  out. 
It  is  like  insuring  a  house  and  insuring 
all  of  it  except  the  furnace  room. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

In  the  township  where  I  live  in  Logan 
County,  111.,  there  are  farmers  who  are 
farming  in  more  than  one  section  and 
who  can  buy  crop  msurance  in  one  place 
but  cannot  buy  crop  insurance  across  the 
road. 

I  have  complained  to  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  about  that,  and 
they  say  that  the  income  they  have  is 
just  so  small  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  kind  of  things 
to  which  they  could  be  exposed  if  they 
had  more  income  and  were  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  take  on  more  risk. 

So  I  would  hope  that  through  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  some  of  the  farmers  in 
my  home  county  who  are  not  now  able  to 
buy  crop  insurance  will  be  able  to  do  that 
and  that  some  of  the  gentleman's  farm- 
ers will  be  able  to  buy  flood  insurance. 
But  they  are  going  to  pay  for  it.  and  they 
are  going  to  pay  a  premium  that  has  a 
relationship  to  what  historically  has  been 
going  on^ 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  still  concerned  about  the  re- 
sponse I  have  had  to  my  questions.  They 
are  permitted  to  do  that  now.  and  they 
have  been  permitted  to  do  it  in  the  past. 
How  will  that  be  changed  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MADIGAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  perhaps  I  am  not 
making  my  point  well. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion cannot  afford  to  expose  itself  to 
major  losses  because  they  are  not  writ- 
ing insurance  on  any  but  a  few  crops, 
and  they  are  writing  insurance  only  In 
1.500  agricultural  counties  in  the  coun- 
try. So  they  do  not  have  the  kind  of  base 
of  income  upon  which  they  can  make 
judgments  to  expose  themselves  to  heavy 
risk.  If  they  did  that,  they  would  be  out 
of  business. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  go  into  all  the 
counties  of  the  coimtry,  as  we  propose 
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to  let  them  do,  and  write  insurance  on 
all  the  crops  that  are  being  produced 
in  the  country,  then  they  will  have  a 
broad  base  of  premium  income  and  they 
can  look  at  some  of  the  more  difficult 
risks  they  have  had  to  turn  away  from. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comment. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  I  would  say  that  I  think 
the  idea  of  having  private  insurance 
companies  imderwrite  insurance  con- 
tractually, if  possible,  was  an  under- 
standing that  both  of  the  offerors  of  this 
amendment  had,  and  certainly  that  was 
the  understanding  that  I  had  of  the  bill 
without  the  amendment. 

I  understood,  as  well,  the  fact  that 
private  insurance  salesmen  would  be  al- 
lowed participation  in  selling  crop  in- 
surance. That  was  the  understanding  I 
had,  and  I  believe  that  was  the  intention 
of  the  authors  of  the  amendment. 

Legitimately,  the  question  of  hail  and 
crop  insurance  was  a  problem,  and  I  can 
understand  how  that  problem  came 
about.  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  have 
found  a  good  solution  to  that  problem. 
It  is  an  equitable  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones) 
and  the  gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Madican)  for  their  work.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  absolutely  crucial  to  the 
bill,  and  that  as  the  bill  becomes  law  and 
as  we  get  experience  with  it,  it  will  prove 
to  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  I'ke  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  in  regard  to  how 
much  interest  there  m'ght  be  in  my 
State,  where  people  have  a  year  like  the 
one  they  had  2  years  ago  when  there 
was  a  large  section  of  the  State  that  was 
hurt  by  drought.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  interest  there  might  be  in  an 
all-risk  program  in  my  State. 

I  imderstand  that  the  premium,  for 
instance,  will  be  about  $8  to  $9  an  acre 
for  a  Federal  all-risk  policy  for  coverage 
recovery,  and  yet  ha'l  insurance  probably 
in  my  State  for  100-percent  coverage 
would  be  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
that. 

Why  would  the  farmers  in  my  State 
want  to  pay  $8  to  $9  an  acre  for  the 
Federal  all-r'sk  coverage,  even  assuming 
that  they  might  get  the  25  percent  or 
$2  reduction  in  that  premium,  for  the 
purchase  of  private  ha'l  insurance  when 
the  principal  risk  for  the  farmers  in  my 
State  is  in  fact  hail? 

And  then  the  bottom  I'ne  of  my  ques- 
tion is  this:  What  is  it  going  to  do  for 
the  farmers  in  my  State  when  they  can 
get  most  of  their  coverage,  all-risk  cov- 
erage, by  buying  100-percent  hail  cov- 
erage? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Blr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet)  that  in  his  case 
the  farmers  would  not  need  the  insur- 
ance to  the  extent  that  they  would  pay 
this  premium  rate  that  it  would  cost 
them  to  buy  the  insurance. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  fact,  if  they  did  want  to  purchase  the 
Federal  policy  as  well,  they  would  be 
paying  about  $6  an  acre  for  the  all -risk 
insurance,  if  they  get  their  premium 
reduction  for  that  private  hail  insurance 
that  they  would  buy? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  that  case  they  would  probably 
not  participate. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  one  other  point. 

When  this  matter  was  up  in  the  com- 
mittee, there  was  a  similar  discussion 
on  the  amendment  to  the  one  I  had  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man). When  we  talked  about  excluding 
hail  insurance  or  giving  the  option  to 
the  farmer  for  the  alternative  to  piu"- 
chase  hail  insurance  privately,  the  FCIC 
argued  at  that  point  that  the  reduction 
in  cost  for  the  Federal  policy,  if  it  could 
be  determined,  was  just  a  few  cents.  We 
have  now  come  out  with  a  provision  in 
the  Jones  amendment  that  provides  up 
to  a  25-percent  reduction  in  the  Federal 
premium  as  a  result  of  purchasing  his 
hail  insurance  coverage  from  a  private 
insurer. 
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How  was  the  administration  or  PCIC 
officials  able  to  determine — as  I  under- 
stand they  did — that  a  25-percent  re- 
duction in  the  Federal  insurance  pre- 
mium could  be  given  if  a  farmer  ob- 
tained hail  coverage  from  a  private  in- 
surer? Why  was  it  they  could  only  find 
a  few  cents  difference  at  the  time  I  of- 
fered my  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet)  that  I  believe  that 
it  says  up  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Up  to  25  percent? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Then  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  that  it  is  possible  for 
this  subsidy  to  be  just  a  few  cents  for 
each  farmer? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  advised 
by  counsel  that  It  says  up  to  25  percent 
but  not  to  exceed  the  cost. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Up  to  25  percent  but 
not  to  exceed  the  cost? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  So  that  it  could  be. 
in  the  final  analysis,  then,  that  this  op- 
tion is  going  to  be  just  a  few  cents  for 
each  farmer? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Correct.  I 
am  advised  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Secondly,  they  said 
one  of  the  problems  that  we  could  not 
go  this  route  was  because  of  claims  ad- 
justment problems  that  they  had;  for 
instance,  we  will  say  that  a  person  would 
initially  have  gotten  hurt  by  hail,  and 
then  there  would  be  an  adjustment  for 
that.  Then  a  subsequent  disaster  would 


come  along  and  they  would  be  collecting 
from  the  Federal  portion  of  the  all-risk 
insurance.  Then  PCIC  argued  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  make  those  ad- 
justments. 

I  assume  now,  since  the  administra- 
tion is  supporting  this  bill,  that  they 
have  those  problems  worked  out  now 
since  last  summer  when  they  raised 
these  objections  in  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  not 
really  asked  the  administration  If  they 
are  supporting  the  bill  or  not,  at  least 
all  aspects  of  It,  and  neither  have  I  been 
advised  that  they  are.  As  I  explained 
earlier,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madican)  and  I  went  out  into  the  area 
of  the  coimtry  and  held  some  hearings. 
We  came  back  with  this  decision  our- 
selves to  the  subcommittee  to  try  to 
write  the  bill  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
there  is  a  misunderstanding. 

The  gentleman  thought  that  in  the 
subsidy  for  hail  insurance  it  might  be 
just  a  few  pennies. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  This  is  what  they 
told  us  last  July. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Grassley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
FCIC  did  say,  in  discussion  on  a  similar 
amendment  last  July,  that,  first  of  all,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
what  credit  they  could  give  for  hall 
coverage  purchased  privately  and  it 
probably  would  not  be  much  to  be  con- 
cerned about  because  it  might  be  just 
a  few  cents.  And  then,  I  see,  in  the  mean- 
time they  worked  it  out  that  evidently 
they  can  determine  what  this  credit  can 
be,  and  the  legislation  allows  up  to  25 
percent.  Now  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee tells  me  that  that  is  a  maximum 
or  it  could  be  just  a  few  cents'  subsidy. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  disagree  with  that.  May- 
be the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  would 
like  to  correct  it. 

My  understanding  is  that  it  is  either 
the  cost  of  the  private  insurance  or  25 
percent,  whichever  is  the  lesser;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  mean  to  say — and 
I  think  I  did — it  is  not  to  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  private  insurance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  has 
again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Grassley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  only  way  it  would  be 
n  few  cents  is  if  the  cost  of  private  hall 
insurance  was  just  a  few  cents.  I  think 
the  gentleman  realizes  the  cost  of  private 
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hail  insurance  is  not  going  to  be  just 
a  few  cents.  The  cost  will  either  be  the 
cost  of  the  private  hail  insurance  or  the 
25  percent,  whichever  is  the  lesser  of 
those  two  figures. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  clearing  that 
up.  If  that  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  did  tell  me  formerly.  I 
apologize  for   my   misunderstanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF 

TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee: Page  27:  Beginning  on  line  14  strike 
out  all  through  page  28,  line  13,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  low  yield  and  the  prevented  plant- 
ing disaster  payment  provisions  for  rice,  up- 
land cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  contained 
In  sections  101(b)(4).  103(f)(5),  105A(b) 
(2),  and  107A(b)(2),  respectively,  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  which  are  presently 
effective  only  for  the  1978  and  1979  crops, 
shall  be  effective  as  well  with  respect  to  the 
1980  and  1981  crops  of  such  commodities. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  low  yield  or  prevented  planting  dis- 
aster payments  on  any  such  commodity  for 
the  1981  crop  year  if  the  producers  elect  to 
cover  their  acreage  of  such  commodity  with 
crop  insurance,  part  of  the  premiums  for 
which  Is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
508(b)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  would  change  the 
bill  to  guarantee  the  availability  of  dis- 
aster pavments  to  producers  of  wheat, 
cotton,  com.  and  feed  grains  for  the  1981 
crop  year.  The  disaster  payments  pro- 
gram was  extended  in  the  1977  farm  bill 
for  2  years.  It  was  anticipated  that  by 
then  we  would  have  this  new  crop  insur- 
ance program  in  place.  But  things  always 
move  more  slowly  than  we  expect,  so  now 
everyone  would  feel  more  comfortable 
knowing  that  disaster  payments  will  be 
available  through  1981. 

H.R.  4119,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, provides  for  disaster  payments  in 
1980  but  would  limit  avaUability  in  1981 
to  counties  where  crop  insurance  is  not 
available.  The  amendment  would  make 
the  disaster  payments  program  general- 
ly available  in  1981  and  prohibits  double 
dipping  in  both  programs.  It  is  strongly 
supported  by  wheat  and  cotton  producers 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit.  My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Ed 
Jones,  is  to  be  commended  for  his  wise 
and  patient  handling  of  this  important 
legislation.  With  strMigthening  amend- 
ments such  as  this  one.  H.R.  4119  should 
prove  acceptable  to  all  concerned — in- 
cluding both  the  American  farmer  and 
our  domestic  insurance  policy 

I  know  that  producers  in  my  area  of 
the  country  and  elsewhere  support  this 
amendment,  which  conforms  to  langiiage 
already  approved  by  the  Senate.  Its 
adoption  here  would  simply  mean  that, 
in  addition  to  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent disaster  program  for  this  year,  grow- 
ers of  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and  feed  grains 
could  choose  in  crop  year  1981  between 
the  benefits  of  the  old  disaster  protection 
and  expanded  coverage  under  the  new 
Federal  crop  insurance  plan. 

In  view  of  USDA  estimates  and  also 
the  Canadian  experience,  which  point  up 
the  need  for  a  broader-based  participa- 
tion than  is  now  likely.  I  believe  that 
some  additional  time  is  required  before 
the  new  program  can  be  fully  developed 
and  implemented.  What  this  amendment 
insures  is  that  in  the  interim  period 
neither  farmers  nor  the  local  commu- 
nities dependent  on  farm  income  will  be 
left  without  adequate  protection  against 
serious  economic  losses  due  to  prevented 
plantings,  flood,  droughts,  and  other 
disasters.  Providing  this  minimum  level 
of  protection  over  the  next  2  years  is 
not  unreasonable  when  you  consider 
that,  according  to  a  recent  Department 
of  Agriculture  study,  farm  income  is  six 
times  more  variable  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  econcMny  and  just  a  10-per- 
cent drop  in  gross  income  leads  to  a  50- 
percent  drop  in  net  farm  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons, 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Jones  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  and  again  I  applaud 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  in  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  wh'ch  is  not  something  that 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  done  earlier, 
but  I  realize  we  have  gone  on  so  long 
in  the  deliberation  of  this  bill,  I  think 
we  have  been  talking  about  this  all-risk 
crop  insurance  program  now  since  1975, 
and  we  have  had  it  in  our  subcommittee 
under  the  present  chairman  now  for 
over  2  years  and,  recognizing  that  we 
have  gone  on  so  long,  and  recognizing 
that  there  will  be  a  startup  time  problem 
for  the  all-risk  crop  insurance,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  responsible  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  extend  the  disaster  pro- 


gram, as  the  gentleman  has  suggested, 
and  I  want  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  remarks 
and  for  all  of  his  help  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is  an 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  goitle- 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jonxs). 

Ilie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Auanuare  ormzD  bt  mk.  panxtta 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panrta:  On 
page  26.  line  20,  Insert  after  "tinU>er  and 
forests,"  the  words  "nursery  crops". 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
really  in  the  form  of  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  areas  that  was  left  out  in 
listing  the  various  commodity  crops  that 
would  be  covered  by  the  crop  insurance 
program  was  that  of  "nursery  crops."  The 
intent  behind  this  bill  is  obviously  to 
cover  all  areas,  all  possible  crops,  and 
commodities  in  the  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, "nursery  crops"  were  overlooked 
in  the  process.  Nursery  crops  do  involve 
some  5.000  major  producing  farms  in  this 
country.  They  cover  about  137,000  acres 
that  are  involved,  and  they  involve  a 
total  value  of  almost  $1.2  billion. 

Obviously,  these  crops  are  highly  sen- 
sitive not  only  to  the  weather,  but  to 
various  diseases  and  insects  as  well. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  important  to  have 
these  included  under  the  coverage  of  this 
legislation.  That  is  essentially  what  this 
amendment  does  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   ENGLISH 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  English:  Page 
20,  on  line  19,  strike  the  sentence  beginning, 
"The  Corporation"  and  insert  the  following: 
"The  Corporation  shall  offer  other  levels  of 
yield  coverage  to  be  selected  at  the  option 
of  each  producer  and  offer  Insurance  cover- 
ages to  individual  farmers  based  on  actual  5 
years  production  history  for  the  farm  If 
available,  and  If  not,  offer  Insurance  cover- 
age based  on  the  average  county  yield  In  the 
county  where  the  farm  Is  located.". 
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Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  offer  this  amendment  is  that  one 
of  the  problems  I  see  with  the  bill  as  it 
stands  now.  is  that  there  is  nothing  iji 
which  to  tie  the  rate  of  production  in 
which  the  department  may  have  as- 
signed a  particular  farmer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  use 
some  type  of  recognized  manner  of  as- 
signing a  yield  to  a  particular  farmer, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  premium  that  will  be  charged 
each  farmer  will  vary.  Certainly  it  will 
vary  from  county  to  county  and  State 
to  State  with  that  in  mind,  considering 
the  fact  that  most  farmers  do  have  some 
type  of  proof  as  far  as  what  their  par- 
ticular yields  are  each  year  they  could 
use  their  yields  for  the  last  5  years. 

Now,  this  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
normal  ASCS  proven  yield,  which  is  only 
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for  a  3-year  period.  I  feel  that  5  years 
would  certainly  do  much  more  as  far  as 
providing  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
period  of  time. 

In  those  cases  in  which  farmers  do  not 
have  proven  yields,  we  would  request  and 
urge  through  this  amendment  then  that 
the  Department  be  required  to  recognize 
the  county  average,  and  that  the  basis 
that  would  be  assigned  to  that  farmer 
then  would  be  based  upon  that  county 
average. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  sounds  good,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  yield  data  must 
be  established  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis.  The  5-year  average  in  the  English 
amendment  is  an  arbitrary  figure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  it  would  not  be  actu- 
arially sound.  In  areas  with  very  change- 
able weather,  production  patterns  of  the 
past  5  years,  the  average  yield  may  not 
present  a  fair  and  true  picture.  I  wish  it 
were  not  this  way.  but  it  is  the  truth, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  worked  through  the  subcom- 
mittee on  oversight  in  this  program  to 
insure  that  the  yields  used  can  be  very 
justified. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  people  at  ASCS  and  have 
asked  them  to  do  their  dead-level  best  to 
help  us  in  this  regard,  but  at  this  point 
I  feel  that  the  English  amendment 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  tell  me  what  source  would 
the  individual  farmer  use  to  substantiate 
his  yield  for  this  5-year  period. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Obviously  many  farm- 
ers have  the  regular  ASCS  proven  yield 
for  this  period.  Other  farmers  may  have 
receipts  and  other  methods  to  prove 
their  yield. 

As  the  bill  stands  now,  there  is  no  cri- 
teria whatsoever  to  be  used.  For  instance, 
a  farmer  could  have  a  30-bushel  yield, 
but  due  to  budgetary  requirements,  then 
the  Department  may  only  assign  that 
farmer  a  15-bushel  yield.  That  is  going 
to  have  a  tremendous  impact  of  course 
upon  the  particular  farmer.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  should  be  some  tie.  some 
reference,  to  what  he  can  prove  over  a 
period  of  time. 

I  think  5  years  would  certa'nly  be  a 
good  period  of  time,  or  he  could  tie  it  tc 
the  county  yields.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  some  basis  that  the  farmer 
could  use  to  prove  what  his  individual 
yield  is.  and  the  Department  would  be 
then  required  to  recognize  that,  but 
without  it.  the  Department  can  simply 
assign  any  yield  that  they  wish. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Does  not  the  language 
in  the  bill  today  require  the  Department 
to  use  ASCS  averages  on  individual 
farms? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  No,  it  does  not ;  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  does  it 
require  such  a  thing. 


It  says: 

Accordingly,  the  Corporation  sbaU  offer 
other  levels  of  yield  coverage  to  be  selected 
at  the  option  of  each  producer  and  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  offer  insurance  cov- 
erages to  Individual  farmers  based  on  actual 
production  history  for  the  farmer  when  yield 
data  Is  available  and  Is  acceptable  to  the 
Corporation. 

Well,  if  it  is  acceptable  to  the  corpo- 
ration; it  has  no  reference  then  to  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  proven  yield. 
There  is  no  indication  or  requirement 
then  that  they  use  county  yields  or  make 
any  reference  to  it. 

So  obviously  if  it  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  corporation,  they  can  assign  them 
anything  they  want.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  tighten  up. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  bring  essen- 
tially all  those  farmers  who  are  below - 
average  producers  up  arbitrarily  to  the 
average  production  of  the  county ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  It  requires  the  refer- 
ence be  made  to  that  county  yield,  that 
is  correct.  But  as  it  stands  right  now.  as 
I  pointed  out.  the  Department,  for  what- 
ever reason  they  may  wish,  can  simply 
assign  farmers  arbitrary  yields.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  prohibit  that,  and  cer- 
tainly since  it  contains  in  the  bill  the 
requirement  that  any  proposal  they  have 
be  actuarially  sound,  they  simply  may 
say,  "Well,  OMB  will  not  go  along  with 
enough  money,  so  we  will  cut  everybody's 
yield  in  half."  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent that  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  that 
even  though  the  ASCS  figures  are  not 
always  used,  and  they  do  use  some  other 
figures  sometimes,  but  the  majority  of 
them  do  use  them  first. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  any 
farmer  in  the  United  States  has  appeal 
rights  to  go  before  the  committee  as  far 
as  his  yields  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  recognize  that.  I  sim- 
ply point  out  the  farmers  would  feel  more 
competent  if  this  thing  were  tied  down 
and  we  did  not  have  such  arbitrary  lan- 
guage as  saying  whatever  is  acceptable 
to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  It  would  seem  to  me 
the  Federal  Government  would  want  to 
make  whatever  yield  has  been  consis- 
tently st:>ndard  in  the  counties.  I  am 
fearful  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  try 
to  bring  some  of  the  marginal  farmers. 


the  poor  producers,  up  to  the  average 
level.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  turn  this 
bill  into  just  a  welfare  bill  and  see  how 
many  people  we  can  put  on  the  gravy 
train.  If  they  are  not  good,  efficient  pro- 
ducers today,  we  do  not  want  them  eating 
out  of  the  Government  trough  and  keep- 
ing them  in  a  survival  situation  based  on 
that.  I  am  fearful  that  is  what  this 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
put  his  finger  on  one  problem,  but  I  think 
there  may  be  a  number  of  other  problems 
also  with  this  amendment. 

You  have  to  remember  that  we  are 
creating  an  insurance  corporation  which 
may  in  turn  contract  with  private  com- 
panies, and  so  we  have  rules,  and  which 
rules  that  would  apply  would  probably 
have  to  be  followed  in  the  contract.  I 
think  when  we  put  those  kinds  of  restric- 
tions on  them  and  also  require  them  to 
be  actuarially  sound  and  meet  other  con- 
ditions, that  we  might  end  up  applying 
impossible  situations  where  they  could 
not  meet  all  of  the  tests  of  the  law.  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  believe  we  have  misunderstood  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

As  I  understand  the  amendment, 
basically,  what  he  is  providing  for  is  to 
allow  that  a  farmer  can  have  the  option 
of  bringing  in  a  proven  yield.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  mis- 
interpreted the  welfare  provision  of  this. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  provide  for 
welfare  payments  to  a  farmer  who  has 
made  30  bushels  per  acre  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  5  years;  and  to  come  in 
and  to  bring  his  proven  record  into  the 
ASCS  office  and  say.  "This  is  the  yield 
that  should  be  used  in  figuring  my  in- 
surance and  the  premiums  thereon."  this 
is  normal  in  the  operation  of  the  ASCS 
office.  Producers  have  this  option  to  do  it 
now. 

I  think  this  does  nothing  more  than 
clarify  the  language  in  the  bill  that  says 
we  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  insurance 
program  just  like  we  are  doing  it  in  the 
ASCS  program. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Under  the  current  program,  farmers 
can  now  take  in  their  proven  yield  over 
a  period  of  years  and  have  their  farm 
yield  increased  based  on  proven  records. 
So  most  good,  prudent  farmers  have  al- 
ready established  that  record  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  current  law.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  going  to  be  hurt,  but  in  fact 
those  people  who  are  below  the  county 
average  would  be  helped  with  this  type 
of  measure.  It  says  they  would  be  covered 
at  the  average  county  yield.  The  insur- 
ance must,  if  not  offered,  the  insurance 
coverage  must  be  based  on  the  average 
county  yield.  That  is  the  alternative. 
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Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  That  is  exactly  the 
point,  it  does  not  say  "cover."  It  says 
"based."  shall  be  "based"  on  that.  The 
point  the  gentleman  was  making,  the 
protection  he  was  saying  his  farmers  now 
have;  namely,  the  proven  yield  that  the 
gentleman  is  discussing,  that  is  exactly 
the  point.  This  bill  says  they  do  not  have 
to  use  those  proven  yields.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  they  have  to  use  those 
proven  yields.  It  says  that  whatever  yield 
data  is  acceptable  to  the  corporation, 
whenever  it  is  acceptable  to  them  they 
can  use  it.  and  if  they  do  not  want  to  use 
it  they  do  not  have  to.  Now.  what  pro- 
tection is  the  gentleman  going  to  guar- 
antee his  farmers  under  this  bill  if  we 
do  not  support  this  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  feel  that  the  English  amendment  would 
be  a  detriment  to  this  bill  and  I  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Minnesota  that  this 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  nobodv  stronger 
than  I  who  would  like  to  see  the  actual 
yields  be  used  in  capitulating  anything, 
whether  it  be  the  insurance  program  or 
the  payment  or  some  other  sort  of  thing 
when  we  make  payment.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  if  a  farmer  is  not  pleased 
with  the  yield  that  the  corporation  might 
use.  he  always  has  the  appeal  rights  to 
the  county  ASC  committee,  and  then  to 
the  State  ASC  committee  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them.  I  think  this  would  be 
making  a  mistake  and  I  hope  the  day 
comes    when    ASCS    can    update    their 
equipment  to  the  point  that  they  can 
get  more  frequent  yield.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  see  it  done  at  this  time  when 
they  tell  us  that  they  cannot  do  it  faster 
than  they  are  doing  it  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  Since  there  is  some 
misunderstanding   of   the   intention   of 
this,  I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  my 
support  of  the  English  amendment  is 
hinged  on  my  understanding  that  it  does 
nothing  more  than  establish  what  ASCS 
is  already  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  English)  there 
were — ayes  11,  noes  7. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    CUCKMAN 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman: 
Page  26,  line  7,  strike  out  "October  1.  1982" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1985". 

Mr.  GlICICMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  bill  is  a  sunset  provision 
which  we  put  in  in  committee,  which 
sunsets  basically  the  operation  of  the 
PCIC  on  October  1,  1982.  But,  again,  this 
was  done  on  the  basis  the  bill  would  be 


authorized  as  it  came  out  of  the  cwnmit- 
tee  and  it  has  taken  a  much  longer  period 
of  time.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  ex- 
tended the  disaster  crop  through  the  1981 
crop  year.  So  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  extend  the  sunset  for  2  years, 
through  September  30.  1984.  which  ac- 
tually would  be  October  1.  1985.  which 
should  be  the  same  period  of  time  as  the 
sunset  under  the  next  4-year  farm  bill 
that  we  passed  and  this  sunset  would  be 
a  meaningful  sunset,  but  it  would  at  least 
give  farmers  the  knowledge  that  this  is 
going  to  be  in  effect  for  at  least  4  more 
years.  I  think  a  4-year  sunset  is  a  real- 
istic sunset  because  under  this  2-year 
sunset  we  would  just  about  get  the  thing 
going  and  there  would  be  only  about  1 
year  left. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
I  have  spoken  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  my  subcommittee  chair- 
man. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan). 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  the  date  of  the  sunset  is  in 
the  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  It  is  October  1,  1982. 
This  extends  it  2  years. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  When  the  gentleman 
was  explaining  his  amendment  he  made 
reference  to  1984  and  1985. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  stand 
corrected.  It  is  October  1,  1985. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  So  the  gentleman  is 
extending  the  sunset  provision  for  3 
years? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Then  I  would  have  to 
take  issue  with  that  and  opnose  the 
amendment  because  I  think  that  is  too 
long  an  extension.  I  think  one  of  the 
safeguards  in  this  legislation  that  we 
have  put  in,  in  order  to  get  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  private  insurance  industry,  is 
if  this  thing  is  not  working  out  it  is  going 
to  sunset  and  we  are  going  to  be  required 
to  take  another  look  at  it. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  now  is 
we  are  not  going  to  take  a  look  until  the 
fall  of  1985,  and  I  think  that  is  too  long 
a  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man object  to  a  1984  sunset? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentleman  would 
be  pleased  with  a  1983  sunset. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  will  stand  with  my 
amendment  as  stated.  October  1,  1985. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  division  on  the  last  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  he  was  not  on 
his  feet  when  the  last  vote  was  taken. 
Therefore,  the  request  is  denied. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DJQUIBT 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


OFFERED     BT     KB.     GLICKMAN 


Chairman.   I 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  defeat  of  that  amendment,  would  it 
be  parliamentary  in  order  to  change  the 
date  on  the  previous  amendment  that  I 
have  just  offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
offer  a  different  amendment. 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.    GLICKMAN.    Mr. 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oi.ickmaw: 
Page  26,  line  7,  strike  out  "October  1.  1982" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1983". 

Mr.    GLICKMAN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 

think  the  amendment  is  self-explana- 
tory. In  an  attempt  to  try  and  accom- 
modate the  Members  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  to  make  the  sunset  realistic.  I 
have  extended  it  1  year  past  the  date 
it  appears  in  the  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee bill.  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas    (Mr.  Glickman)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT     MR.    ABDNOR 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Abdnor:  Page 
16.  line  22.  following  "on".  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:   "losses    Involving    reduced    forage    on 
rangeland  caused  by  drought  and  by  Insect 
Infestation,". 

Page  26,  line  21,  Insert  "native  grass,"  after 
"tame  hay,". 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  very  simple  amendments  to  ex- 
pressly authorize  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  and  implement  insurance 
coverage  for  rangeland  affected  by 
drought  and  insect  infestations.  If  possi- 
ble, I  would  propose  to  offer  them  en 
bloc. 

The  first  amendment  would  insert 
language  to  make  clear  that  PCIC  may 
study  and  conduct  a  pilot  program  of 
insurance  on  rangeland. 

The  second  amendment  would  just  in- 
sert the  words  "native  grass"  in  the  list- 
ing of  agricultural  commodities  con- 
tained in  the  act.  This  would  preclude 
any  misimderstanding  as  to  whether  na- 
tive grass  will  be  eligible  for  coverage 
if  PCIC  finds  through  its  investigations 
that  such  coverage  is  feasible. 

Neither  amendment  would  mandate 
coverage  of  losses  on  rangeland,  and  in 
all  likelihood  PCIC  could  insure  range- 
land  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  even 
without  these  amendments. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  need 
for  an  intensive  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  insurance  coverage  on 
rangeland  is  of  sufficent  magnitude  to 
warrant  explicit  mention  in  the  bill.  Al- 
though ranchers  have  traditionally  and 
by  their  own  choice  often  been  ignored 
by  agricultural  programs,  their  economic 
security  is  in  many  respects  just  as  much 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
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insect  infestations  as  that  of  dirt  farm- 
ers. At  the  very  least,  FCIC  should  give  a 
good  hard  look  at  whether  insurance 
coverage  for  rangeland  might  be  work- 
able. 

■niere  are  several  USDA  programs 
which  do  apply  to  natural  disasters  as 
they  affect  ranching  operations.  One  is 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's  dis- 
aster loan  program.  Another  is  the  emer- 
gency feed  aid  program  administered  by 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  and  a  third  is  the  co- 
operative grasshopper  control  program 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. 

In  fiscal  year  1979  ASCS  approved  $63.6 
million  in  assistance  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers to  buy  3.3  billion  pounds  of  feed 
to  replace  that  which  was  lost  due  to 
natural  disaster.  Thus  far  in  fiscal  year 
1980  such  assistance  has  gone  to  28 
States,  geographically  ranging  from 
Florida  to  Massachusets  to  Washington 
to  California. 

While  my  own  State  was  not  among 
the  28  which  have  received  emergency 
feed  aid  recently,  the  program  had  its  in- 
ception during  the  drought  which 
ravaged  us  a  few  years  ago.  In  addition, 
we  have  very  recent  and  bitter  exper- 
ience with  the  devastating  impact  of  a 
massive  grasshopper  infestation.  Nearly 
a  million  acres  were  sprayed  in  South 
Dakota  under  APHIS's  cooperative  pro- 
gram, along  with  approximately  6  mil- 
lion more  acres  in  16  other  Western 
States.  My  colleagues  undoubtedly  saw 
reports  of  the  epidemic  on  national  tele- 
vision news,  and  you  could  very  well  see 
such  reports  again  this  year  unless 
Mother  Nature  intervenes  with  unusual 
weather  conditions. 

In  any  event  the  point  is  that  natural 
disasters  are  not  confined  to  croplands. 
They  affect  rangelands.  too  and  an  insur- 
ance program  just  might  possibly  prove 
to  be  a  helpful  tool  in  dealing  with  them. 
My  colleagues  should  also  note  with  re- 
spect to  grasshopper  infestations  that 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  prohibit 
ranchers  from  using  some  of  the  most 
effective  chemicals  for  controlling  in- 
sects. It  only  seems  fair  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  deny  ranch- 
ers the  most  effective  chemical  means  to 
protect  their  interests,  the  Government 
has  some  responsibility  to  assist  ranchers 
in  developing  an  economic  means  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  such  as  through  an  in- 
surance program. 

Finally.  I  would  expect  that  environ- 
mentalists would  support  this  amend- 
ment because  it  could  reduce  the  pressure 
for  use  of  chemicals  which  might  be  toxtc 
to  nontarget  species.  FCIC  is  already 
testing  an  integrated  pest  management 
incentive  program  in  Arkansas  which 
could  reduce  the  dependence  upon 
chemical  controls,  and  mv  amendment 
could  lead  to  a  logical  extension  of  that 
program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the 
committee  will  accept  it  as  well. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

We  have  no  problems  with  the  amend- 
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ments  on  this  side  and  we  accept  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
D1250 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     HUCKABY 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huckaby:  On 
page  21.  Section  7,  line  17.  strike  the  number 
"65"  and  Insert  In  place  of  the  number  "76". 


Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
as  it  is  written  today  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum of  three  levels  of  crop  insurance. 
It  is  50  percent,  65  percent,  and  75  per- 
cent. It  allows  the  individual  farmer  to 
elect  which  level  of  coverage  he  wants. 
Of  course,  the  higher  level  that  he  elects, 
the  more  his  premium  will  be,  but  the 
greater  his  benefits.  We  point  out  that 
if  he  elects  the  50  percent  level  of  cover- 
age, then  this  farmer  must  suffer  a  loss 
of  greater  than  50  percent  of  his  average 
yield,  which  is  pretty  well  a  total  wipe- 
out  if  he  has  less  than  half  of  his  crop 
before  he  can  collect  the  first  penny  of 
insurance,  and  then  he  will  only  start  to 
collect  money  up  to  the  50  percent  level. 
For  instance,  if  he  has  a  40-percent  yield 
and  he  has  the  50  percent  coverage,  then 
he  will  only  receive  benefits  from  the  dif- 
ference between  40  percent  and  50  per- 
cent, a  very  small,  minute  amoimt  of 
coverage. 

The  bill  as  is  written  provides  for  a 
Federal  subsidy  up  to  the  65  percent 
level,  but  not  up  to  the  75  percent  level. 
Hence,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
farmers  are  going  to  elect  the  65  per- 
cent level  of  coverage  because  they  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  additional  10 
percent  coverage  up  to  75  percent.  This 
means  that  that  farmer  has  to  have  a 
loss  of  more  than  one-third  of  his  crop, 
almost  any  farmer  jjarticipating  in  the 
program,  before  he  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive— before  he  will  receive — any  ben- 
efit from  the  crop  insurance. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  is 
literally,  to  take  this  additional  payment, 
this  30  percent,  from  65  percent  to  75 
percent  to  enable  our  farmers,  who  are 
going  to  so  desperately  need  sound 
coverage,  to  participate  in  this  program 
at  a  level  that  will  be  beneficial  to  them, 
because  even  under  my  amendment  a 
farmer  must  receive  a  loss  of  more  than 
one-fourth  of  his  average  yield  before  he 
would  be  eligible  for  any  benefits  what- 
soever in  this  program.  To  make  this 
program  work,  Mr.  Chairman — and  we 
are  going  to  sunset  it  after  it  has  just 
been  in  effect  for  2  years  now — it  is  go- 
ing to  be  necessary  to  get  farmers  to 
participate;  and  for  farmers  to  partici- 
pate they  are  going  to  have  to  know  that 
they  can  obtain  insurance  at  a  level  that 
they  can  afford,  and  at  a  level  of  cover- 
age that  will  be  meaningful  to  them.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  situation  where,  if  a 
person  had  a  home  and  the  most  that  he 
could  insure  his  home  for  was  65  per- 
cent of  its  value,  and  if  he  had  a  wipe- 
out,  a  fire,  a  total  disaster,  he  would  only 
be  able  to  collect  on  65  percent  of  the 
value  of  his  home. 
What  this  amendment  is  attempting 


to  do  is  to  raise  that  to  75  percent  by 
making  the  premium  affordable  to  farm- 
ers, to  get  that  level  of  coverage,  75  per- 
cent of  their  average  yield. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  a  farmer  cannot  insure 
75  percent  of  his  crop  acreage  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill.  A  farmer  can  in- 
sure 75  percent.  The  subsidy  portion  of 
the  premium  would  apply  to  only  the 
first  65  percent.  For  the  other  10  percent 
the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  the  entire 
unsubsidized  premium.  That  does  not 
seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  me,  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  subsidize  65  percent. 
What  the  gentleman  would  do  with  his 
amendment,  in  all  probabiblity.  is  sub- 
stantially increase  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
'^ram  to  the  taxpayers.  When  the  origi- 
nal Congressional  Budget  Office  estimate 
was  done  on  the  cost  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  provides  up  to  75  percent  subsi- 
dized coverage,  their  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  that  bill  on  an  annual  bsisis  was  just 
under  $1  billion.  Their  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  bUl  that  we  have  before  us  is 
less  than  $500  million. 

So,  with  this  simple  little  amendment 
the  gentleman  would  propose  to  substan- 
tially increase  the  cost  of  this  program 
to  the  taxpayers,  and  to  offer  75  percent 
coverage  with  a  subsidized  premium. 

I  think  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  the  House  ought  to  do  that, 
also.  I  would  suggest  to  the  House  as  a 
whole  that  we  could  undoubtedly  tear 
apart  the  very  fragile  coalition  we  have 
put  together  if  we  go  ahead  and  adopt 
this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Lousiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
recall,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
testified  that  their  estimates  of  the  cost 
at  a  75-percent  subsidy  would  roughly 
equate  projected  further  costs  for  the 
existing  emergency  farm  program,  so  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
pre  not  adding  costs  as  such,  but  we  are 
making  insurance  available  to  the  farm- 
ers for  whom  this  is  designed,  so  that 
they  can  participate  at  this  level. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  There  will  be  no  par- 
ticipation at  the  75-percent  level. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  insurance  is 
available  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  and 
they  can  buy  it  at  75 -percent  coverage 
But,  when  they  go  past  65  percent:  on 
the  balance  of  10  percent  they  are  going 
to  pay  a  premium  just  like  anybody  else 
would  if  they  want  that  amount  of  cov- 
erage. 

We  can  talk  about  whose  estimates  or 
what  estimates;  we  can  talk  about  fig- 
ures that  have  been  pulled  out  and  tossed 
around  all  over  the  country  in  newspaper 
advertisements  on  this  bill  and  various 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  just  want  to  be 
consistent.  I  am  going  to  use  the  same 
estimate  all  the  time.  I  am  going  to  use 
the  same  estimate  all  the  time.  I  am 
going  to  use  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfHce  estimates  when  I  am  talking  about 
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the  House  bill.  I  am  going  to  use  the 
Congressional  Budget  OflSce  estimates 
when  I  am  talking  about  the  Senate  bill. 
I  am  going  to  use  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  when  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  inflationary  impact  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Huckaby)  there 
were — ayes  3 ;  noes  10. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    IN   THE    NATURE   OF    A    StTSSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    STENHOLH 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stenholm:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert,  In  lieu. 
thereof,  the  following: 

Section  1.  Section  1101  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1309)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection   (c)   as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  low  yield  and  the  prevented 
planting  disaster  payment  provisions  for 
rice,  upland  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
contained  In  sections  101(h)(4),  103(f)(5). 
105A(b)(2).  and  107A(b)(2),  respectively, 
as  added  effective  for  the  1978  through  1981 
crops,  which  are  presently  effective  only  for 
the  1978  and  1979  crops,  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1980  and  1981  crops  of 
such  commodities." 

n   1300 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  my  substitute  amendment  at  this 
time  to  keep  us  from  making  a  legislative 
mistake  that  will  adversely  affect  farm 
income.  I  do  this,  I  must  say,  reluctantly 
at  this  time  because  much  of  the  orig- 
inal objections  to  HJl.  4119  have  been 
met.  but  theie  are  still  some,  and  I 
must  object  to  the  bill  and  offer  the 
substitute.  First,  the  budgetary  impact, 
when  the  Agriculture  Committee  passed 
H.R.  4119  (by  a  22-20  vote  margin) .  was 
estimated  to  cost  only  $260  million  in 
its  fifth  year  of  existence.  Now  those 
costs  are  estimated  by  USDA  to  be  $572 
million  as  amended  by  Jones-Nedd  in 
the  fifth  year.  Others  estimate  the  cost 
will  be  at  least  $750  million  and  maybe 
as  much  as  $1  billion.  H.R.  4119  is 
designed  to  replace  a  program  whose 
costs  over  the  last  5  years  have  aver- 
aged $440  million.  Second,  the  bill  will 
create  an  expanded  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  How  much  Federal 
insurance  do  we  wEint?  Third,  it  will 
create  an  expanded  program  when  the 
general  farm  community  has  not 
accepted  the  current  Federal  pilot  pro- 
gram. Fourth,  without  the  extension  of 
the  current  disaster  program  for  the 
2  remaining  years  of  the  existing  farm 
act  and  with  an  unacceptable  Insurance 
program,  there  will  be  little  incentive 
for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  comply  witti  farm  pro- 
grams for  the  remainder  of  the  existing 
farm  act. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  and  the  USDA 
contend  that  the  disaster  program  as  it 
now  operates  is  a  free  program !  I  would 
contend  that  this  is  the  furtherest  from 


the  truth.  It  is  not  free.  A  farmer  must 
give  up  his  right  to  farm  his  land  as  he 
might  otherwise  choose  in  return  for  the 
protection  of  the  disaster  program. 
Farmers  have  paid  dearly  for  this  insur- 
ance which  they  need.  Now  they  are  be- 
ing asked  to  pay  more  with  the  same 
basic  farm  income. 

That  brings  me  to  my  final  major  ob- 
jection to  this  bill.  If  we  accept  the  pres- 
ent cost  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  to  the  cost  of  5  years  from 
now  (which  I  personally  do  not)  of  $572 
million  (includes  Jones-Madigan )  and 
agree  that  this  will  provide  coverage  of 
$15.2  billion  as  the  E>epartment  contends, 
compared  to  $6.1  billion  currently  pro- 
vided by  the  disaster  program,  this  has 
to  be  a  bargain. 

But  wait  a  minute.  There  "ain't  no 
free  lunch."  Somebody  is  going  to  pay. 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  $9.1  billion 
additional  protection.  The  farmer  is 
going  to  pay  $1.3  biUion  in  premiums  for 
its  $9.1  billion  coverage. 

$617  million  1979  cost  equals  $6.1  billion 
protection. 

$572  million  estimated  cost  H.R.  4119 
equals  $15.2  billion  protection. 

$1.3  billion  Farmers  Cost  equals  $9.1  bil- 
lion protection. 

Information   provided   by   the   Office 
of    Governmental    and    Public   Affairs, 
USDA.  states  the  following: 
[In  millions] 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation $31 

ASCS  low-yield  disaster  payments 486 

Total    Estimated   Cost   for   most 

recent    year 617 

Five-year  average 440 

H.R.  4119 
[In  millions) 


Expanded  FCIC  program 


1st     5tli 
Year   Year 


Premium  subsidy  (30%  subsidy 
for  50  and  65%  levels  of  pro- 
duction  protection)-- $124  $310 

Operating  costs 142  182 

Total   266  492 

Jones-Madlgan   80 

Total   ' 672 


What  is  wrong  with  the  farmers  pay- 
ing for  this  protection.  Nothing,  if  they 
had  the  income.  The  $1.3  billion  has  got 
to  come  from  current  income.  Return  on 
equity  to  farmers  in  1977  was  3.5  per- 
cent; 1978  it  rose  all  the  way  to  4.6  per- 
cent and  stayed  at  4.6  percent  in  1979. 
Compare  these  figures  to  those  quoted  in 
this  morning's  DSG  report. 
1977  to  1979 

PTC  manufacturing  corporations.  14  to 
17%  return. 

Business  Week  Corp.,  14  to  17%  return. 

Oil  companies,  13  to  23%  return  on  equity. 

Farmers,  3.5  to  4.6%. 

Farmers  have  paid  dearly  for  their 
"free  insurance,"  and  consumers  have 
benefited.  Let  us  take  up  crop  insurance 
when  we  debate  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1981.  If  we  are  going  to  ask  farmers  to 
assume  an  additional  cost  of  $1.3  billion, 
we  must  first  make  improvements  in 
farm  income.  To  my  colleague  from  New 


York  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  people 
o:  New  York  and  the  United  States  are 
eating  for  17  percent  of  their  income. 
This  so-called  agriculture  subsidy  is  sub- 
sidizing the  consumer,  not  the  farmer. 
Give  farmers  a  17-percent  return  on 
equity  in  1981  and  eliminate  all  subsidy 
for  farmers  and  New  York.  I  urge  you  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  sut)stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  2V2  years,  as  I  said 
earlier  today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Credit  has  worked  on  a 
Federal  crop  insurance  bill  with  the  help 
of  a  lot  of  people.  We  have  heard  many 
persons  who  really  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about  when  we  put  this  bill  to- 
gether. We  held  hearings  all  over  the 
United  States  and  several  days  of  hear- 
ings here  in  Washington.  D.C. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  Stenholm 
substitute,  we  would  be  doing  nothing  in 
the  world  except  dropping  the  Federal 
crop  insurance  program  that  we  worked 
on  for  2 '72  years  altogether  and  provid- 
ing a  giveaway  program  for  disaster 
payments  that  we  have  had  for  several 
years  now,  and  that  the  administration, 
plus  everybody  else,  the  public  included, 
have  said  that  we  must  dispense  with. 

I  am  in  agreement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  should  do  away  with  the  disaster 
payments.  We  should  let  ourselves  stand 
on  our  own  feet.  We  can  do  this  with 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  biU  that  we 
have  before  us.  It  needs  nothing  else 
added  to  it.  I  am  not  going  to  engage  in 
any  argument  about  the  cost  figures, 
but  I.  like  others,  try  to  stick  to  the  same 
figures  we  use  all  the  time,  and  I  have 
used  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
figures  which  are  the  very  latest  that  I 
have,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  USDA  figures  in  the  last  few 
days,  too.  But  my  figures  compare  much 
less  as  far  as  cost  goes  than  do  the  USDA 
figures  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Stenholm)  has  quoted.  I  ask  the 
Members  to  vote  against  the  Stenholm 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm) .  His  amendment  would  continue 
the  present  disaster  program  for  2  years 
without  any  assurance  that  the  cost  of 
the  disaster  program  will  ever  be  ended 
or  ever  be  replaced  with  an  expanded 
crop  insurance  program  or  any  other 
program  of  any  kind.  The  present  dis- 
aster program  has  promoted  misman- 
agement by  encouraging  farmers  to  plant 
on  marginal  lands.  Almost  one-third  of 
all  the  disaster  payments  made  since  1974 
have  gone  to  farmers  who  have  repeat- 
edly planted  on  lands  susceptible  to  nat- 
ural disasters.  The  disaster  program  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm) wants  to  continue  without  any 
other  provision  is  unfair  because  it  covers 
only  6  crops  out  of  nearly  200  grown  in 
the  United  States.  The  Jones-Madigan 
bill,  by  expanding  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  can  cover  all  crops  and 
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all  commodities,  and  by  correcting  de- 
ficiencies which  have  hindered  the  pro- 
gram growth  and  acceptance  by  farmers, 
it  is  much  fairer  to  American  agriculture 
than  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm)  . 

The  Jones-Madigan  bill  would  provide 
$15.2  billion  in  crop  protection  by  1985. 
The  Federal  crop  insurance  program  and 
the  disaster  program  combined  offer  only 
$6  billion  worth  of  crop  protection  na- 
tionwide. Furthermore,  the  cost  of  doing 
one  of  those  things  or  the  other  would  be 
the  same  or  less  imder  the  Jones-Madi- 
gan bill  than  under  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  think  we 
should  agree  that  the  disaster  program  is 
a  problem.  The  question  is  how  are  we 
gomg  to  address  that  problem?  ITiis  bill 
says  that  we  will  address  it  by  providing 
a  50-percent  subsidy  for  Federal  crop 
insurance  which  is  exjaected  to  cover 
some  40  to  50  percent  of  our  farmers.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  present  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  program  is  a  good 
program.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded. There  is  no  reason  we  cannot 
expand  the  program  without  having  to 
add  this  subsidy.  In  my  area  where  farm- 
ers carry  this  program,  the  program  has 
sold  well,  and  it  is  well  accepted. 
D  1310 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  as  a 
body  whether,  in  the  event  there  is  a 
major  drought  in  an  area  where  half  of 
our  farmers  or  40  percent  of  our  farmers 
have  taken  insurance  and  covered  them- 
selves and  the  other  50  to  60  percent  find 
themselves  in  serious  financial  difiBculty, 
this  House  will  stand  by  and  say  we  are 
not  going  to  help  those  farmers  who 
have  no  insurance  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about 
the  tremendous  cost  of  the  disaster  pro- 
gram. Yet,  the  cost  has  been  very  high 
only  in  years  when  we  had  no  set-aside. 
However,  I  hope  we  will  also  realize  that 
whenever  there  is  a  set-aside  program 
one  of  the  incentives  to  get  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  program  is  the  fact  that 
they  can  qualify  for  the  disaster  pro- 
gram. If  we  take  away  that  incentive — 
and,  indeed,  there  is  not  such  a  require- 
ment imder  the  proposed  Federal  crop 
insurance  program — then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  furnish  some  other  costly  in- 
centive in  order  to  get  people  to  partici- 
pate in  future  set-aside  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we 
would  realize  the  precedent  we  are  set- 
ting. Further,  how  are  we  going  to  say  to 
the  small  business  people  in  our  com- 
munity that  we  will  subsidize  the  insur- 
ance for  farmers  in  that  area  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  premium  cost  but  all  other 
people  will  not  receive  any  insurance  pre- 
miiun  subsidy?  I  think  we  need  to  help 
our  farmers.  I  certainly  support  those 
programs  that  will  help  them.  However, 
I  think  it  is  questionable  that  this  ex- 
panded program  will  help  them.  Second, 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  move  to  au- 


thorize the  Government  to  further  sup- 
plant private  industry  in  another  sector 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones) 
that  they  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  preparation  for  the  crop  insurance 
program  being  presented  today. 

I  have  a  question  for  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Chairman.  With 
regard  to  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
extend  the  disaster  pr  /gram  through 
1981,  it  certainly  improves  the  bill. 
What  are  the  chances  of  being  able  to 
keep  the  extension  through  1981  in  the 
bill  in  conference  committee  and  what 
is  the  position  of  the  gentleman  on  that 
issue? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  do  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  would  say 
I  think  the  chances  are  very  good  be- 
cause this  is  identical  with  the  language 
in  the  Senate  bill.  I  am  in  total  support 
of  the  two  amendments  that  I  offer 
today. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
they  greatly  improve  the  bill  but  I  still 
support  the  Stenholm  amendment  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  you  look  at 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  6  weeks  to 
our  foreign  policy.  It  is  very  important 
to  our  overall  American  foreign  policy 
that  we  have  strong  agricultural  policy. 
To  have  a  strong  agricultural  policy 
there  needs  to  be  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram with  full  participation. 

At  the  same  time  if  we  look  at  the  crop 
insurance  program  we  are  passing  today, 
I  think  we  are  going  to  have  very  little 
participation.  Hopefully,  if  it  does  pass, 
in  the  next  2  years  there  will  be  some 
improvements  made  which  will  help  the 
farmers  and  encourage  them  to  partici- 
pate. However,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  adopt  the  Stenholm  amendment  and 
write  a  Federal  crop  in.surance  program 
with  the  new  farm  program  that  wUl  be 
be  adopted  next  year. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stenholm)  .  I  believe  he  feels  he  is  doing 
the  right  thing.  However,  I  think  he  has 
to  be  very  wishful  to  assume  that  if  this 
bill  does  not  pass,  which  has  an  exten- 
sion of  the  present  disaster  program  in 
it,  that  his  amended  bill  would  then  go 
to  the  Senate  and  be  accepted.  I  think 
that  would  be  somewhat  doubtful.  Then, 
I  think  to  understand  why  this  bill  is 
here  in  the  first  place,  I  think  most  of 
us  understand  that  the  crop  disaster  pro- 
grams have  become  somewhat  disastrous. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  diflQcult  to 
justify  in  a  neighborhood  where  one  per- 
son gets  benefits  and  another  neighbor 
does  I'ot;  why  one  person  can  get  a  loan 
where  a  loan  does  no  good  and  another 
one  who  needs  the  loan  cannot  get  one. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  these 
disaster  benefits,  somewhere  they  are 
going  to  run  out. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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assumes  the  Federal  crop  insurance  sys- 
tem will  not  treat  his  State  and  his 
Texas  farmers  as  well  as  the  current 
system.  I  think  that  assumption  is  wrong. 
I  think  when  the  expanded  crop  insur- 
ance system  is  put  into  place  we  will  find 
something  which  has  occurred  in  Canada. 
Canada  has  had  a  national  crop  insur- 
ance program  for  something  like  30  years. 
Texas  grows  wheat.  Canada  grows  wheat. 
Texas  has  a  great  number  of  disasters. 
So  does  Canada.  Their  system  up  there 
is  one  that  is  almost  universally  sup- 
ported and  has  been  maintained  all  these 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  the  right 
time  to  make  the  switch.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  here  should  have  the  illusion  that 
if  the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm)  should  pass  that 
it  would  just  be  a  simple  amendment. 
It  guts  the  bill.  It  not  only  would  include 
the  crop  insurance  program  in  this  House 
but  it  would  very  likely  also  include  the 
disaster  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from. 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  81,  noes  265, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  86,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  53] 
AYES— 81 


Albosta 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Bailey 

Barnard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Buchanan 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coleman 

Conable 

Deckard 

Dougherty 

Edgar 

English 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fenwlck 

Fish 

Porsythe 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Abdnor 

Akaka 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Aahl«]r 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Blaggl 


Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

GrasBley 

Hagedorn 

Hance 

Hlghtower 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Idiord 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Leland 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lowry 

McDade 

McHugh 

Magulre 

Marks 

NOES— 265 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brad  em  as 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 

Butler 


MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moore 

Nelson 

Paul 

Regula 

Roth 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Stauster 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stangeland 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Volkmer 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wolpe 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 
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D'Amoun 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

DasdbLe 

Davis,  Mich. 

dc  la  Oarza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Bnery 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Gllckman 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Orlsham 

Ouarlnl 

Gudger 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HUlts 
Hlnson 


Hollenbeck 

Holtztnan 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

KUdee 

LaPalce 

LagcHnarstno 

Lee 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Mlcbri 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlsb 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pasha3ran 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pepper 


Perter 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Puraell 

Quayle 

Rahall 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Sctaroeder 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Oermaln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Weiss 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


QuUlen 
NOT  VOTING— «6 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Boggs 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Corman 
Dannemeyer 
Davis.  S.C. 
Dtggs 

Eldwards,  Okla. 
Brlenborn 
Evans.  Del. 
Fary 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Guyer 


Hansen 

Heckler 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mlneu 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Pease 

Perklna 

Petri 


Pickle 

Prltchard 

Roberts 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Simon 

Skelton 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stark 

Synuns 

Thompson 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

VanUc 

Walker 

Waxman 

White 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wlnn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young.  Alaska 

Zeferetti 


D  1330 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Skelton  for,  with  Mr.  AddAbbo  against. 

Mr.  McKINNEY  and  Mr.  CHAPPELL 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  ARCHER  and  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Mis- 
souri changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Moakley) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  4119) 
to  improve  and  expand  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  562, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adop- 
ted by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there  were — yeas   202,   nays 
140,  not  voting  91,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  54] 
TEAS— 203 


Abdnor 

Albosta 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Betlhune 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademaa 

Breaux 


Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlloon 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
ChappeU 
Chlaholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Coelho 
Collins,  ni. 
Corcoran 
Cotter 


Daniel.  Don 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erdahl 

Evans,  Oa. 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fisher 

Fllppo 


Florlo 

Lerltaa 

Rltter 

Foley 

Uoyd 

Robinson 

Ford,  Mich. 

Lott 

Roe 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Lundlne 

Boae 

Fountain 

MoClory 

Rosenthal 

Puqua 

MoOormack 

Rostenkowskl 

Garcia 

Madigan 

Royer 

(3aydoa 

Martin 

Sabo 

Oilman 

Mathls 

Satterfleld 

Gingrich 

Matsul 

Sawyer 

Glnn 

Mavroules 

Scheuer 

Gllckman 

Mica 

Sebellus 

Gore 

MUcnlski 

Selberllng 

Gray 

MUler,  CalU. 

Shannon 

Green 

Mitchell.  Ud. 

Shelby 

Ouarini 

Moakley 

Slack 

Gudger 

MoUohan 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Hagedom 

Montgomery 

Solarz 

Hall,  Ohio 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Spence 

Hall,  Tex. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Stack 

HamUton 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Staggers 

Hammer- 

Murtha 

Stangeland 

schmldt 

Myers,  tnd. 

Steed 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Stewart 

Harkln 

Neal 

Stokes 

Harris 

Nedzi 

Studda 

Hsraha 

Nelson 

Swift 

Hawkins 

Nolan 

XlKXZUkS 

Hefner 

O-Brlen 

Trailer 

Hlghtower 

Onkar 

Trlble 

HiUis 

Oberstar 

Vander  Jagt 

Hlnson 

Obey 

Vento 

Hubbard 

Ottlnger 

Walgren 

Huckaby 

Panetta 

Wampler 

Hutto 

Pashayan 

Weiss 

Hyde 

Patten 

Whltehurst 

Ireland 

Patterson 

Whitley 

Jenrette 

Pesrser 

Whlttaker 

Johnson,  Calif 

Porter 

Whitten 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Preyer 

WlUlams.  Mont 

Kastenmeler 

Price 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Kelly 

Pursell 

WUaan.  Tex. 

KUdee 

Rahall 

Wlrth 

Lngomarsino 

Rangel 

Wolpe 

Lehman 

Rhodes 

Zablockl 

Leland 

Richmond 
NAYS— 140 

Ambro 

Forsythe 

MUler.  Ohio 

Applegate 

Fowler 

Mlnlsh 

Archer 

Frenzel 

Moffett 

Atkinson 

Frost 

Moore 

Badham 

Gephardt 

Moorhead. 

BaUey 

Goldwater 

oalif. 

Barnes 

Gonzalez 

Mottl 

Bauman 

Ooodllng 

Nowak 

Beard.  R.I. 

Oradison 

Paul 

Bedell 

Oramm 

Quayle 

Bellenson 

Oraoaley 

RaUsback 

Bereuter 

Orlsham 

Ratchford 

Boland 

Hanoe 

Regula 

Broomfleld 

Heftel 

Reuss 

Carney 

Hollenbeck 

Rlnaldo 

Cheney 

Holtzman 

Rodlno 

dinger 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Coleman 

Howard 

Rousaelot 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Hughes 

Runnels 

Conable 

Icbord 

Santlnl 

Conte 

JarribB 

Schroeder 

Coughlln 

Jeffries 

Schulze 

Oourter 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jones.  Okla. 

Sharp 

Crane.  Philip 

Karen 

Shumway 

D' Amours 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Deckard 

Kindness 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dellums 

Kogovsek 

Spellman 

Derwlnskl 

LaPalce 

St  Oermaln 

Devlne 

Leach.  Iowa 

Stanton 

Dodd 

Leath.  Tex. 

Stenholm 

Donnelly 

Lee 

Stockman 

Dornan 

Lewis 

Stratton 

Dougherty 

Livingston 

Stiunp 

Downey 

Loefller 

Synar 

Drlnan 

Long.  Md. 

Ta\ike 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.  Lowry 

Taylor 

Edgar 

Lungren 

Volkmer 

Bnery 

McDade 

Watklns 

English 

McDonald 

Weaver 

Ertel 

Moaugh 

Wolff 

Evans.  Ind. 

MrKay 

Wydler 

Fenwlck 

McKlnney 

Wylle 

Ferraro 

Magulre 

Yates 

Flndley 

Markey 

Yatron 

Pish 

Marks 

Young,  Fla. 

Flthlan 

Michel 

Young,  Mo. 

NOT  VOTINO— 01 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Ohio 

Akaka 

Aspln 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Alexander 

Bafalls 

aeveland 

Anderson. 

Boggs 

Conyers 

Calif. 

Bolltn« 

Gorman 

Anderson,  ni. 

Boner 

Dannemeyer 

Andrews, 

Bonlor 

Davis.  S.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Brooks 

Dlggs 
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Edwards.  Okla. 

Luken 

Simon 

Krlenborn 

McCloskey 

Skeltoa 

Evana,  Del. 

McEwen 

Snowe 

Pary 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

Glalmo 

Marriott 

So.omon 

Gibbons 

Mattox 

Stark 

Guyer 

Mazzoll 

Symms 

Hansen 

Mineta 

Thompson 

Heckler 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Treer 

Holland 

Murphy.  111. 

Udall 

Holt 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ullman 

Horton 

Nichols 

Van  DeerllD 

JeSorda 

Peaae 

Vanlk 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Walker 

Jones.  N.C. 

Perkins 

Waxman 

Kostmayer 

Petri 

White 

Kramer 

Pickle 

WUson,  Bob 

LattA 

Prttchard 

WllRon.  C.  H. 

Leach,  La. 

QuUlen 

Winn 

Lederer 

Roberts 

Wright 

Lent 

Roybal 

Wyatt 

Long.  La. 

Rudd 

Young,  Alaska 

Lujan 

Russo 
□  1350 

Zeferettl 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  thi»  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr. 

Shelton  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Akaka  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Prltcbard. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  tlr. 
Horton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Boberts  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Bfr.  Stark  with  Mr.  lilarrloU. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  BIr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  L\iken. 

Bfr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Bfr.  Zeferettl  with  BIr.  Dannemeyer. 

Bfr.  Udall  with  Bfr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Bfr.  numan  with  Bfr.  Erlenborn. 

Bfrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Bfr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Bfitchell  of  New  York. 

Bfr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Bfr.  Cortnan  with  Bfr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Bfr.  Roybal  with  Bfr.  Jeffords. 

Bfr.  Vanik  with  Bfr.  LatU. 

Bfr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Bfr.  White  with  Bfr.  McCloskey. 

Bfr.  Perkins  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Bfr.  Lederer  with  Bfr.  Rudd. 

Bfr.  Koatmayer  with  Bfr.  Snyder. 

Bfr.  Aspin  with  Bfr.  Symms. 

Bfr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Bfr.  PhilUp  Bvirton  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Bfr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Bfr.  Conyers  with  Bfr.  Pary. 

Bfr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Bfr. 
Oibbons. 

Bfr.  Holland  with  Bfr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Bfr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Bfr.  Bfattoz. 

Bfr.  Pease  with  Bfr.  Simon. 

Bfr.  Wyatt  with  Bfr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Bfr.  Bafalls. 

Messrs.  CARNEY,  KEMP,  RUNNELS. 
COURTER,  and  DORNAN  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1125),  to  improve  and  expand  the  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1126 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
of  1979". 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

CAPrTAI.  STOCK 

Sec.  101  (a)  Effective  October  1,  1980,  sec- 
tion 504(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$200,000.- 
000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,- 
000". 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cancel,  with- 
out consideration,  receipts  for  payments  for 
or  on  account  of  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  outstanding  on 
the  effective  date  of  that  subsection. 

BOAXO    OF    OntECTORS:     MEMBEHSHIP    AND 
COMPENSATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  eonendlng  the  second  sentence  to  read 
as  foUows:  "The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
manager  of  the  Corporation,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary or  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
responsible  for  the  Federal  crop  Insurance 
program,  the  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  responsible  for  the 
farm  credit  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  one  person  experienced  In  the 
crop  insurance  business  who  It  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
three  farmers  who  are  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government.":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "The  Secretary,  in  appoint- 
ing the  three  farmers  who  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  shall 
ensure  that  such  members  are  from  different 
geographic  areas  of  the  United  States.  In  or- 
der that  diverse  agricultural  Interests  In  the 
United  States  are  at  all  times  represented 
on  the  Board.". 

(b)  Section  605(b)  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  wherever  that  word  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  606(c) 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "The  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  who  are  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  paid  such  com- 
pensation for  their  services  as  Directors  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deter- 
mine, but  such  compensation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  grade  GS-18  under  section  6332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  when 
actually  employed,  and  actual  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  or  a  per 
diem  allowance  In  lieu  of  subsistence  ex- 
penses, as  authortbzed  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently, when  on  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place 
of  buslneea.". 


AMENDMXMTS    TO    THE    PROVISIONS    XSTABLI8R- 
ING   GENIXAI.    POVrCRS    r0>   THE   COKPORATION 

Sec.  103.  Section  606  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  u 
follows: 

"(d)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
508(c),  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate 
name,  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  gar- 
nishment, or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or 
final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Corporation 
or  its  property.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  district  courts 
of  the  District  of  Coltimbia  and  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession,  shall  have  exclusive 
original  Jurisdiction,  wlthou.1  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  of  all  suits  brought 
by  or  against  the  Corporation.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  intervene  in  any  court  in  any  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  In  which  it  has  an  in- 
terest. Any  suit  against  the  Corporation  shall 
be  brought  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
In  the  district  wherein  the  plaintiff  resides 
or  is  engaged  In  business;";   and 

(2)  in  subsection  (f).  striking  out  "free". 

USE  OF  FBIVATE  INSXTRANCK  COMPANIXS  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  PROGRAM;  CON- 
FORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  104.  Section  507  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Board  may  establish  or  use  com- 
mittees or  associations  of  producers,  and 
contract  with  private  Insurance  companies. 
In  the  administration  of  this  title  and  make 
payments  to  such  committees,  associations, 
or  companies  to  cover  the  administrative 
and  program  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
cooperating  In  carrying  out  this  title,  as 
determined  by  the  Board.";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d).  Inserting  "or  61 6A" 
Immediately  after  "section  516". 

REMOVAL  OF  LIMITS  ON  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  AND  REINSUR- 
ANCE   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  105.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1980 
and  subsequent  crops,  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 508  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  all  that  follc-.'s  the  sub- 
section designation  down  through  the  end 
of  the  fifth  complete  sentence,  which  be- 
gins. "Reinsurance  for  private  Insurance 
companies  .  .  .",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following :  "If  sufSclent  actuarial  data 
are  available,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
to  Insure  producers  of  crops  grown  com- 
mercially In  the  United  States  under  any 
plan  or  plans  of  Insurance  determined  by 
the  Board  to  be  adapted  to  the  agricultural 
commodity  Involved.  Such  Insurance  shall 
be  against  loss  of  the  Insured  com- 
modity due  to  unavoidable  causes,  including 
drought,  flood,  hall,  wind,  frost,  winterkill, 
lightning,  fire,  excessive  rain,  snow,  wildlife, 
hurricane,  tornado.  Insect  Infestation,  plant 
disease,  and  such  other  unavoidable  causes 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board.  Except 
In  the  case  of  tobacco,  Insurance  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  period  the  insured  com- 
modity is  in  the  field.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  eighth  complete  sen- 
tence, which  begins  "Counties  selected  by 
the  Board  .  .  .". 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE:    EXTENT  OF  COVERAOB 

Sec.  106.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 508  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  sixth  complete  sen- 
tence, which  begins,  "Any  Insurance  crffered 
against  loss  In  yield  .  .  .",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any  Insurance 
offered  against  loss  In  yield  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  protection  against  loss  in 
yield  that  covers  75  per  centum  of  the  re- 
corded  or   appraised   average    yield   of   the 
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commodity  on  the  Insured  farm  for  a  repre- 
sentative period  (subject  to  such  adjust- 
ments as  the  Board  may  prescribe  to  the 
end  that  the  average  yields  fixed  for  farms 
In  the  same  area,  which  are  subject  to  the 
same  conditions,  may  be  fair  and  just).  In 
addition,  the  Corporation  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  lesser  levels  of  yield  cov- 
erage. Any  insurance  offered  under  this  sub- 
section shall  make  available  to  producers 
coverage  (per  unit  of  production  Insured) 
equal  to  the  highest  of  ( 1 )  the  established 
price  for  the  commodity  and  crop  year  in- 
volved, If  any.  (2)  the  loan  rate  for  the  com- 
modity and  crop  year  Involved  under  a  Fed- 
eral price  support  program.  If  any,  or  (3) 
the  projected  market  price  for  the  com- 
modity and  crop  year  Involved,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board.  In  addition,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  make  available  to  producers 
lesser  price  selections  per  unit  of  prcductlon 
Insured.";    and 

(2)  in  the  seventh  complete  sentence, 
which  begins.  "Insurance  provided  under 
this  subsection  .  .  .",  inserting  "or  an  ap- 
proved substitute  crop"  Immediately  after 
"the  same  crop". 

PREMIUM   SITBSIDT:    TECHNICAL  AND  CLARIFYING 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  107.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  section  508  of  the 
Federal  Crop  insurance  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  To  fix  adequate  premiums  for  Insur- 
ance at  such  rates  as  the  Board  deems  ac- 
tuarially sufficient  to  cover  claims  for  losses 
on  such  insurance  and  to  establish  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  a  reasonable  reserve 
against  unforeseen  losses.  For  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  broadest  possible  participa- 
tion In  the  crop  Insurance  program,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  pay  a  portion,  not  less  than 
20  per  centum  nor  more  than  40  per  centum, 
as  determined  by  the  Board,  of  each  pro- 
ducer's premium:  Provided,  That,  with  re- 
spyect  to  any  crop  Insurance  covering  the  1981 
crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
or  rice,  a  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a 
partial  payment  of  the  premium  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  subsection  for  such  com- 
modity If  the  producer  elects  to  make  the 
acreage  of  the  commodity  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  the  disaster  payment  provisions 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as 
amended  effective  for  the  1981  crops)  :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  a  producer  who  is  not 
eligible  for  a  partial  payment  of  premium 
by  the  Corporation  under  this  subsection  be- 
cause of  the  producer's  election  to  make  the 
acreage  of  the  commodity  involved  eligible 
for  disaster  payments  in  1981  shall  remain 
eligible  to  purchase  Federal  crop  insurance 
on  the  1981  acreage  of  ,the  commodity  at  the 
full  cost  of  the  premium.  Federal  premium 
payments  for  a  commodity  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  among  producers.  The  remaining 
portion  of  each  premium  to  be  paid  by  the 
producer  shall  be  collected  at  such  time  or 
times,  and  shall  be  secured  In  such  manner, 
as  the  Board  may  determine."; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  To  adjust  and  pay  claims  for  losses 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board.  In  the 
event  that  any  claim  for  Indemnity  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  Is  denied  by  the 
Corporation,  an  action  on  such  claim  may  be 
brought  against  the  Corporation  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  insured  farm  is  located:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  suit  on  such  claim  may  be 
allowed  under  this  section  imless  It  shall 
have  been  brought  within  one  year  after  the 
date  when  notice  of  denial  of  the  claim  Is 
mailed  to  and  received  by  the  claimant.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (d).  and  re- 
designating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d). 
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reinsurance  OP  PRIVATE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES; EXTENSION  OP  THE  PROGRAM  TO 
COMMONWEALTHS  AND  TERRITORIES  OP  THE 
UNITED  states;  SPECIFIC  RISK  PROTECTION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  section  508  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (f)  and  Inserting 
Immediately  after  subsection  (d).  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  107(3)  of  this  Act.  new 
subsections  (e).  (f).  (g).  and  (h)  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  provide,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  sound  reinsurance  principles,  rein- 
surance to  private  Insurance  companies, 
groups  or  pools  of  such  companies,  and  gov- 
ernment entnies  that  Insure  producers  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  under  contracts 
acceptable  to  the  Corporation.  In  order  to 
provide  equity  among  producers  purchasing 
crop  Insurance,  whenever  the  Corporation 
provides  reinsurance  to  private  Insurance 
companies,  groups  or  pools  of  companies,  or 
government  entities  insuring  producers  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Corporation  shall 
pay  a  portion  of  each  producer's  premiiun 
for  such  insurance  so  reinsured.  Each  such 
payment  shall  cover  the  same  per  centum 
of  the  premium,  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  regarding  payments  of  premiums 
for  crop  insurance  on  1981  crops,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  Federal 
partial  payments  of  Federal  crop  Insurance 
premiums. 

"(f)  To  provide  Insurance  or  reinsurance 
for  production  of  agriultural  conunodltles  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  of  the  United  States,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  the  ssime 
manner  as  provided  In  this  section  for  pro- 
vision of  Insurance  or  reinsurance  for  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
United  States. 

"(g)  To  offer  specific  risk  protection  pro- 
grams Including,  but  not  limited  to.  pre- 
vented planting,  wildlife  depredation,  tree 
damage  and  disease,  and  insect  infestation 
programs  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  determine:  Provided,  That 
no  program  may  be  undertaken  If  Insurance 
for  the  specific  risk  Involved  Is  generally 
available  from  private  companies. 

"(h)  TO  include  appreciation  (Including 
Interest  charges)  as  an  insurable  cost  of 
production  In  calculating  premiums  and  In- 
demnities In  connection  with  insurance  on 
yields  of  timber  and  forests.". 

DELETION    OF    AUTHORITY    FOR    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  109.  Section  515  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Is  repealed. 

PROGRAM   FUNDING 

Sbc.  110.  Effective  October  1,  1980,  section 
516(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  for  each  fiscal 
year  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  op- 
erating and  administrative  costs  of  the  Cor- 
poration, agents'  commissions,  partial  pre- 
mium payments  by  the  Corix>ratlon,  and  di- 
rect costs  of  loss  adjusters  for  crop  Inspec- 
tions and  loss  adjustments,  which  shall  be 
allotted  to  the  Corporation  In  such  amounts 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  determine.  Expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  agents'  commissions  and  the  direct 
cost  of  loss  adjVisters  for  crop  inspections 
and  loss  adjustments  may  be  paid  from  in- 
surance premium  funds,  and  any  such  pay- 
ments from  premium  funds  may  be  restored 
by  appropriations  In  subsequent  years.". 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  FUNDING 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  af- 
ter section  516  a  new  section  516A  as  follows: 

"COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  FUNDING 

"Sec.  516A.  The  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  Is 
authorized  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  meet  obliga- 
tions to  Indemnify  producers  for  losses  under 
this  title,  and  otherwise  In  discharging  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  under  this  title 
whenever  funds  otherwise  avaUable  to  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  are  in- 
sufficient to  enable  that  Corporation  to  cover 
ether  program  expenses.". 

(b)  The  authority  to  make  commitments 
under  section  516A  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  In  excess  of  funds  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  and  the  Act  of  October  U.  1978 
(92  Stat.  1073).  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  provided  by  ap- 
propriation acts.  Appropriations  under  the 
preceding  sentence  are  authorized  beginning 
October  1.  1980. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RISK  UNDER- 
WRTTINC  OF  FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  shall  conduct  a  pilot  program  in 
not  less  than  twenty-five  counties,  beginning 
In  the  1981  crop  year  and  ending  after  the 
1985  crop  year,  of  Individual  risk  underwrit- 
ing of  crop  insurance.  Under  this  pUot  pro- 
gram, to  the  extent  that  appropriate  yield 
data  are  available,  the  Corporation  shall  make 
available  to  producers  in  such  ccunties  crop 
insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  based  on  personalized  rates  and  with 
guarantees  determined  from  the  producer's 
actual  yield  history. 

(b)  After  the  completion  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram of  Individual  risk  undenvrltlng.  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
evaluate  the  pilot  program  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  report  of  the  opn^tlons  of  the  pilot 
program.  Including  Its  evaluation  of  the  pilot 
program  and  Its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  Implementing  a  program  of  Indi- 
vidual risk  underwriting  on  a  national  basis. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  113.  E^xcept  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shaU  be- 
come effective  October  1.  1979. 

•nTLE    II— DTSASTER    PAYBfENTS 
PREVENTED    PLANTINC    DISASTER    AND    FARM  DIS- 
ASTER    PAYMENTS     FOR     THE     1980     AND     1981 
CROP    YEARS 

Sec  201.  (a)(1)  Section  101(h)(4)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  added  effective 
for  the  1978  through  1981  cr(^>s  of  rice.  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B) .  striking  out  "E^f- 
fectlve  only  with  respect  to  the  1978  and 
1979  crops  of  rice."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1978  through  1981  crops 
of  rice."; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C),  striking  out  "Ef- 
fective only  with  respect  to  the  1978  and 
1979  crops  of  rice,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1978  through  1981  crops 
of  rice.":  and 

(C)  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (F)  and  Inserting  Immediately 
after  subparagraph  (C)  a  new  subparagraph 
(D)  as  follows: 

"(D)    With   respect   to  the    1981   crop   of 
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rice,  cooperators  on  a  (arm  shall  not  be 
eligible  tor  disaster  payments  under  this  par- 
agraph U  the  cooperators  elect  to  cover  the 
rice  acreage  with  crop  Insurance,  part  of  the 
premium  for  which  Is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  508(b)  or  508(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act.". 

(2)  Section  103(f)(5)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  added  effective  for  the  1978 
through  1981  crops  of  upland  cotton.  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A),  striking  out  "Ef- 
fective only  with  respect  to  the  1978  and 
1979  crops  of  upland  cotton."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  the  1978  through  1981 
crops  of  upland  cotton,"; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B).  striking  out  "Ef- 
fective only  with  respect  to  the  1978  and  1979 
crops  of  upland  cotton."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  ei- 
fectlve  with  respect  to  the  1978  through  1981 
crops  of  upland  cotton.";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (C)  as  follows: 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1981  crop  of  up- 
land cotton,  producers  on  a  farm  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  disaster  payments  under  this 
paragraph  if  the  producers  elect  to  cover  the 
upland  cotton  acreage  with  crop  Insurance, 
part  of  the  premium  for  which  Is  paid  by 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  S08(b)  or  508(e) 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.". 

(3)  Section  105A(b)  (2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  added  effective  for  the 
1977  through  1981  crops  of  feed  grains.  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  m  subparagraph  (A),  striking  out 
"Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1978  and 
1979  crops  of  feed  grzilns."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paj'agraph,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  1978  through  1981 
crops  of  feed  grains,"; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B) .  striking  out  "Ef- 
fective only  with  respect  to  the  1978  and 
1979  crops  of  feed  grains."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  the  1978  through  1981 
crops  of  feed  grains.":  and 

(C)  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  inunedlately 
after  subparagraph  (B)  a  new  subparagraph 
(C)  as  follows: 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1981  crop  of  feed 
grains,  producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  disaster  payments  under  this 
paragraph  If  the  producers  elect  to  cover  the 
feed  grain  acreage  with  crop  Insurance,  part 
of  the  premium  for  which  Is  paid  by  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  508(b)  or  508(e)  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.". 

(4)  Section  107A(b)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  added  effective  for  the  1977 
through  1981  crops  of  wheat,  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A),  striking  out 
"Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1978  and 
1979  crops  of  wheat,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  m 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  1978  through  1981 
crops  of  wheat,": 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B),  striking  out 
•Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1978  and 
1979  crops  of  Wheat."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  1978  through  1981 
crops  of  wheat,";  and 

(C)  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  Inrunedlately 
after  subparagraph  (B)  a  new  subparagraph 
(C),  as  follows: 

"(C)    With   respect  to  tbe   1981   crop   of 


wheat,  producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  disaster  payments  under  this 
paragraph  if  the  producers  elect  to  cover 
tbe  wheat  acreage  with  crop  Insurance,  part 
of  the  premium  for  which  Is  paid  by  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  508(b)  or  508(e)  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
shall,  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1981  crop  years  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  notify  pro. 
ducers  of  those  commodities  of  their  right  to 
elect,  with  respect  to  the  1981  crop,  between 

(1)  declaring  the  farm  acreage  of  the  respec- 
tive commodity  eligible  for  disaster  pay- 
ments under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or 

(2)  covering  such  farm  acreage  with  crop 
Insurance,  part  of  the  premium  for  which 
is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration under  the  provisions  of  section  508 
(b)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act.  Such  notice  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  percent  of  crop  insurance  premium 
that  win  be  paid  by  the  Corporation. 

SPECIAL  DISASTER  PAYMENTS  FOR  THE   1979  CHOP 
TEAR 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  101(h)(4)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  added  effective 
for  the  1978  through  1981  crops  of  rice,  Is 
further  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)"  In  subparagraph  (F).  as  redesignated 
by  section  201(a)  (1)  (C)  of  this  Act.  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B). 
(C),  and  (E)";  and 

(B)  inserting  after  new  paragraph  (D),  as 
added  by  section  201(a)(1)(C)  of  this  Act, 
a  new  subparagraph  (E)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1979  crop  of  rice,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers  (including  in- 
adequate fuel),  persons  Involved  in  produc- 
ing rice  on  a  farm  (1)  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ments of  producers  on  the  farm  or  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  to  rice  and  (II)  plant  a 
nonconservlng  crop  In  lieu  of  rice,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  special  disaster  payment  to 
cooperators  on  the  farm  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  (I)  the  number  of 
acres  so  affected,  by  (II)  75  per  centum  of 
the  yield  established  for  the  farm,  by  (III) 
15  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
rice,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  no 
payment  under  this  sentence  on  a  farm  from 
which  acres  were  transferred  under  section 
352(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
transferred  acreage.". 

(2)  Section  103(f)(5)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  added  effective  for  the  1978 
through  1981  crops  of  upland  cotton.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subparagraph  (D)  as  follows: 

"(D)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1979  crop  of  upland  cotton.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that,  as  a  result  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers  (Includ- 
ing Inadequate  fuel),  producers  on  a  farm 
(l)  are  prevented  from  planting  any  portion 
of  the  acreage  Intended  for  cotton  to  cotton 
and  (11)  plant  a  nonconservlng  crop  In  lieu 
of  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  special 
disaster  payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
number  of  acres  so  affected,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  for  har- 
vest (Including  any  acreage  that  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to  cot- 
ton or  other  nonconservlng  crop  In  lieu  of 
cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 


for  cotton  established  by  the  Secretary  times 
a  payment  rate  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the 
established  price  for  the  crop.". 

(3)  Section  105A(b)  (2)  of  tbe  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  added  effective  for  the  1977 
through  1981  crops  of  feed  grains,  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  inunedlately  after  new 
subparagraph  (C),  as  sulded  by  section  201 
(a)(3)(C)  of  this  Act,  a  new  subparagraph 
(D)  as  follows: 

"(D)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1979  crop  of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that,  as  the  result  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers 
(Including  Inadequate  fuel),  producers  on  a 
farm  (1)  are  prevented  from  planting  any 
portion  of  the  acreage  Intended  for  feed 
grains  to  feed  grains  and  (11)  plant  a  non- 
conservlng crop  In  lieu  of  feed  grains,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  special  disaster  pay- 
ment to  the  producers  on  the  number  of 
acres  so  affected,  but  not  to  exceed  the  acre- 
age planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  (in- 
cluding any  acreage  that  the  producers  were 
prevented  from  planting  to  feed  grains  or 
other  nonconservlng  crop  In  lieu  of  feed 
grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  In  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  feed  grains  established  by  the  Secretary 
times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  15  per  centum 
of  the  established  price  for  the  crop.". 

(4)  Section  107A(b)(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  added  effective  for  the  1977 
through  1981  crops  of  wheat,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  new 
subparagraph  (C),  as  added  by  section  201 
(a)  (4)  (C)  of  this  Act,  a  new  subparagraph 
(D)  as  follows: 

"(D)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1979 
crop  of  wheat,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers  (Including  In- 
adequate fuel ) ,  producers  on  a  farm  ( I )  are 
prevented  from  planting  any  portion  of  the 
acreage  Intended  for  wheat  to  wheat  and  (11) 
plant  a  nonconservlng  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  special  disaster 
payment  to  the  producers  on  the  number  of 
acres  so  affected,  but  not  to  exceed  the  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  (including 
any  acreage  that  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  for  wheat  established 
by  the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate  equal 
to  15  i>er  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop.". 

(b)  This  section  shall  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1979.  and  the  provisions  hereof  shall 
be  retroactive  to  cover  special  disaster  pay- 
ments to  producers  for  the  1979  crops  of  rice, 
upland  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat. 

MOTION    OPPERED   BY    MR.    JONES    OF   TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ofifer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  1125,  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill  U.R.  4119, 
as  passed  by  the  House  as  follows: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1979". 

CAPITAL    STOCK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1980.  sec- 
tion 504(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$200  000.000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000". 

(b)   Section  504  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
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adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1979, 
shall  cancel,  without  consideration,  receipts 
for  payments  for  or  on  account  of  the  stock 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
outstanding  on  such  date  of  enactment  and 
such  receipts  shall  cease  to  be  liabilities  of 
the  Corporation.". 

BOARD    OF    directors:     MEMBERSHIP    AND 
COMPENSATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  amending  the  second  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
manager  of  the  Corporation,  two  other  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, two  persons  experienced  in  the  crop 
Insurance  business  who  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
two  active  farmers  who  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows :  "The  Secretary.  In  appoint- 
ing the  two  active  farmers  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  shall  en- 
sure that  such  members  are  policyholders 
and  are  from  different  geographic  areas  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  that  diverse  agri- 
cultural Interests  In  the  United  States  are  at 
all  times  represented  on  the  Board.". 

(b)  Section  505(b)  of  such  Act  1-.  amended 
by  striking  out  "three"  wherever  that  word 
appears  therein  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"four". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  605(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
paid  such  compensation  for  their  services  as 
directors  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine,  but  such  compensation  shall  not 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  cur- 
rently effective  for  grade  GS-18  pursuant  to 
section  5332  of  title  of  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  per  day  when  actually  employed  and 
actual  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses,  or  a  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  expenses,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently,  when  on  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business.". 

general  powers  for  the  corporation 
Sec  4.  Section  506  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  striking  out  "make 
contracts  and"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d),  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of ":  Provided,  further.  That  the  Corpora- 
tion may  Intervene  in  any  court  in  any  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  in  which  it  has  an 
interest"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (f).  striking  out  "free"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (h).  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  the  following:  ",  and 
may  conduct  research  surveys,  pilot  pro- 
grams and  investigations  relating  to  agricul- 
ture-related risks  and  losses  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  insurance  on  losses  involving 
reduced  forage  on  rangeland  caused  by 
drought  and  by  Insect  infestation,  livestock 
poisoning  and  disease,  destruction  of  bees 
due  to  the  use  of  pesticides,  and  other  unique 
problems  of  special  risk  related  to.  but  not 
limited  to.  frul's.  nuts,  veeetables.  aquacul- 
tural  species,  forest  Industry  needs  includ- 
ing appreciation,  and  other  agriculture  prod- 
ucts as  determined  by  the  Board:  Provided 
That  no  such  programs  may  be  undertaken 
if  insurance  protection  against  such  risks 
is  generally  available  from  private  compa- 
nies. The  Corporation  shall  report  annually  to 
Congress  the  results  of  its  operations  on  each 
pilot    program    undertaken    and    shall    not 


expand  beyond  the  pilot  program  without 
the  approval  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry;";   and 

(5)  at  tbe  end  of  subsection  (J),  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"  and  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
506  a  new  subsection  (k)  as  follows: 

"(k)  may  enter  into  and  carry  out  con- 
tracts or  agreements  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business,  as  determined  by  the 
Board.  State  and  local  laws  or  rules  shall 
not  apply  to  contracts  or  agreements  of  the 
Corporation  or  the  parties  thereto  to  the 
extent  that  such  contracts  or  agreements  pro- 
vide that  such  laws  or  rules  shall  not  apply, 
or  to  the  extent  that  such  laws  or  rules  are 
Inconsistent  with  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments.". 

USE  OF  PRIVATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  507  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  title, 
the  Board  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. ( 1 )  establish  or  use  ccKnmlttees  or  as- 
sociations of  producers  and  make  payments 
to  them  to  cover  the  administrative  and 
program  expenses,  as  determined  by  the 
Board,  of  cooperating  In  carrying  out  this 
title.  (2)  contract  with  private  insurance 
companies  and  reimburse  such  companies 
for  the  administrative  and  program  expenses 
incurred  by  them,  under  terms  and  pro- 
visions consistent  with  those  generally  pre- 
vailing in  the  Industry  and  respecting  rates 
of  compensation,  and  (3)  encourage  the  sale 
of  Federal  crop  insurance  through  licensed 
private  insurance  agents  and  brokers  and 
give  the  Insured  the  right  to  renew  said  in- 
surance for  successive  terms  through  such 
agents  and  brokers,  in  which  case  the  agent 
or  broker  shall  be  reasonably  compensated 
for  said  sales  and  renewals  recognizing  bis 
function  to  provide  continuing  services  whUe 
the  Insurance  is  in  effect.  The  Board  shall 
provide  such  agents  and  brokers  with  in- 
demnification, including  costs  and  reason- 
able attorney  fees,  from  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  for  errors  or  omis- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  or  its 
contractors  for  which  the  agent  or  broker  is 
sued  or  held  liable,  except  to  the  extent  the 
agent  or  broker  has  caused  the  error  or 
omission."; 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  The  Board  should  utilize,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  the  resources,  data, 
boards,  and  the  committees  of  (1)  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  in  assisting  in  land 
classification  of  risk,  production  capability 
and  in  developing  acceptable  conservation 
practices;  (2)  the  Forest  Service,  in  assisting 
the  Board  in  the  development  of  a  timber 
Insurance  plan;  (3)  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  in  (issistlng 
in  the  determination  of  individual  producer 
yields  and  in  serving  as  a  locaU  contact  ]K)lnt 
for  farmers  where  the  Board  deems  neces- 
sary; and  (4)  other  Federal  agencies  in  any 
way  the  Board  deems  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  Act." 

FEDERAL     CROP     INSURANCE,     EXPANSION,     AND 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  6.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  section  508(a)  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"Commencing  with  crops  planted  for  harvest 
in  1948,  for"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"For"; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "tobacco,"  the  phrase  "and 
aquacultural  species,"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  third  sentence  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "In  1948  insurance", 
the  fourth  sentence  beginning  with  the 
words    "Beginning    with    crops",    the    sixth 


sentence  beginning  with  the  words  "Rein- 
surance for  private",  and  tbe  ninth  sentence 
beginning  with  the  words  "Counties  selected 
by"; 

(4)  in  the  seventh  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Provided,"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Provided,  That 
a  minimum  of  three  levels  of  coverage  shall 
be  offered:  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the  re- 
corded or  appraised  average  yield,  (2)  66  per 
centum  of  the  recorded  or  appraised  average 
yield,  and  (3)  75  per  centum  of  the  recorded 
or  appraised  average  yield.";  and 

(5)  inserting  Immediately  after  tbe  sev- 
enth sentence  the  following:  "The  Corpora- 
tion shall  offer  other  levels  of  yield  coverage 
to  be  selected  at  the  option  of  each  producer 
and  offer  Insurance  coverages  to  individual 
farmers  based  on  actual  5  year  production 
history  for  the  farm  if  available,  and  if  not, 
offer  Insvirance  coverage  based  on  the  aver- 
age county  yield  in  the  county  where  the 
farm  Is  located.  One  of  the  price  elections 
offered  shall  approximate  (but  be  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of)  tbe  projected  market 
price  for  the  commodity  Involved,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board.". 

PREMIUM   SUBSIDY,   REINSURANCE,   AND   SPECIFIC 
RISK    PROTECTION 

Sec.  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  section  508  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act  is  further  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  To  fix  adequate  premiums  for  insur- 
ance at  such  rates  as  the  Board  deems  suffi- 
cient to  cover  claims  for  losses  on  such  in- 
surance and  to  establish  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  a  reasonable  reserve  against  unfore- 
seen losses.  The  producer  may  elect  to  have 
deleted  from  the  Corporation's  policy  of  in- 
surance the  coverage  against  losses  caused  by 
both  hall  and  fire  and  to  obtain  coverage 
therefor  from  a  private  Insurer.  Upon  notice 
of  such  election  in  writing  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  submission  on  evidence  of  such 
substitute  coverage  on  the  commodities  in- 
sured by  the  Corporation  In  an  amount  not 
less  than  that  provided  by  the  Corporation's 
policy,  the  producer's  premium  as  calculated 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  reduced  by  25 
per  centum,  but  not  to  exceed  the  premium 
for  the  substitute  coverage.  For  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  broadest  possible  partici- 
pation in  the  insurance  program,  30  per 
centum  of  each  producer's  premium,  as  cal- 
culated by  the  Corporation  on  any  coverage 
on  the  Corporation's  policy  of  Insurance  up 
to  a  maximum  of  65  per  centum  of  the  re- 
corded or  appraised  average  yield,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Corporation.  The  producer's  share 
of  such  premiums  shall  be  collected  at  such 
time  or  times,  or  shall  be  secured  in  such 
manner,  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
Board  may  enter  into  agreements  with  any 
State  or  agency  of  a  State  pursuant  to  which 
such  State  or  agency  may  pay  to  the  Corpo- 
ration additional  premium  subsidy  to  further 
reduce  the  portion  of  the  premium  paid  by 
farmers  in  such  State.  The  Board  may  also 
require  that  the  Corporation  pay  additional 
and/or  graduated  premium  subsidy  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  portion  of  the  premium  paid 
by  operators  of  small  farms:  Provided.  That 
eligibility  for  classification  as  a  small  farm 
shall  be  based  on  the  maximum  potential  ex- 
posure of  the  Corporation  on  all  commodities 
eligible  for  insurance  at  a  limit  determined 
by  the  Board."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) ,  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  which  begins,  "The  Corpora- 
tion shall  provide,";  and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and  add- 
ing new  subsections  (f) ,  (g),  and  (h)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  And  directed,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  to  reinsure  to  the 
maximum    extent    practicable,    upon    such 
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terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  section  508(a) 
and  (b)  and  sound  reinsurance  principles, 
insurers  Including  private  insurance  compa- 
nies or  pools  of  such  companies,  and  rein- 
surers of  such  companies,  or  any  State  or 
local  governmental  entity,  including  any 
territory  or  possession  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  which  Insure  producers  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  under  a  plan  or 
plans  acceptable  to  the  Corporation,  includ- 
ing a  test  program  made  available,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  not  later  than  the 
1982  crop  year.  In  order  to  provide  equity 
among  producers  purchasing  crop  insurance, 
whenever  the  Corporation  provides  reinsur- 
ance under  this  subsection  to  any  such  In- 
surers, the  Corporation  shall  pay  a  portion  of 
each  producer's  premium  for  such  insurance 
so  reinsured.  Each  such  payment  shall  cover 
the  same  per  centum  of  the  premium,  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  regarding 
payments  of  premiums  for  crop  insurance  on 
commodities,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  for  Federal  partial  payments 
of  Federal  crop  Insurance  premiums.  The 
Corporation  shall  also  pay  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  insurers  of  policies  on 
which  the  Corporation  provides  reinsurance 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  costs  are  cov- 
ered by  appropriated  funds  on  the  Corpora- 
tion's policies  of  Insurance.  Insurers  of  poli- 
cies on  which  reinsurance  is  provided  shall 
make  use  of  licensed  private  insurance 
agents  and  brokers  on  the  same  basis  as  pro- 
vided for  policies  of  the  Corporation  under 
section  507(c)  (3). 

"(g)  To  provide  insurance  or  reinsurance 
for  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  under  this  section  for 
producers  in  the  several  States. 

"(h)  To  offer  separate  protection  against 
specific  risks  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
prevented  planting,  wildlife  depredation,  tree 
damage  and  disease,  and  Insect  Infestation, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine  providing  ade- 
quate coverage  is  not  available  from  private 
companies.". 

DELETION  OP  AUTHORITT  FOR  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEKS 

Sec.  8.  Section  615  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OPERATING  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

Sec.  9.  Section  516(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  Corporation,  in- 
cluding agents'  commissions.  Interest  on 
Treasury  notes  and  other  obligations.  Fed- 
eral premium  payments,  and  the  direct  cost 
of  loss  adjusters  for  crop  inspections  and 
loss  adjustments,  which  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  Corporation  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  determine.  Expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase,  transportation, 
handling  or  sale  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modity, agents'  commissions,  interest  on 
Treasury  notes  and  other  obligations.  Federal 
premium  payments,  and  the  direct  cost  of 
loss  adjusters  for  crop  inspections  and  loss 
adjustments  may  be  paid  from  premium  in- 
come and  other  Corporation  funds,  and  any 
such  expenses  may  be  restored  by  appropri- 
ations in  subsequent  years.  No  more  than  two 
hundred  additional  permanent  full-time  em- 
ployees, in  excess  of  the  number  of  full-time 
employees  employed  by  the  Corporation  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  of  1979,  may  be  employed  to 


implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except 
in  the  case  of,  and  only  during,  emergencies.". 

E:MERGENCY  funding  IN  CASE  OF  INSUFFICIENCY 

Sec.  10.  Effective  October  1,  1980.  section 
516  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c) 
as  follows: 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
to  the  Corporation  are  insuflicient  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  discharge  Its  responsi- 
bility of  Indemnifying  producers  for  losses 
under  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  in  such  forms  and  denomi- 
nations, bearing  such  maturities,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Redemption  of  such  notes  or  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Corporation  from 
moneys  available  from  premiums  or  the  is- 
suance of  capital  stock  under  section  504  of 
this  title.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  taking 
Into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  purchsise  any  notes  or 
other  obligations  issued  hereunder  and  for 
that  purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  or  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  The  borrowing  authority  provided  for 
In  this  section  may  be  exercised  by  the  Cor- 
poration only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  appropriation 
Acts.". 

REAUTHORIZATION  REQUIRED.  EFFECTIVE 
OCTOBER  1.  1982 

Sec.  11.  Section  510  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  effective  October  1.  1983.  appropria- 
tions and  borrowing  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1979.". 

AGRICULTURAL   COMMODITY 

Sec.  12.  Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  518.  "Agricultural  commodity',  as 
used  In  this  title,  means  wheat,  cotton,  flax, 
corn,  dry  beans,  oats,  barley,  rye.  tobacco, 
rice,  peanuts,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  sugar 
cane,  tomatoes,  grain  sorghum,  sunflowers, 
raisins,  oranges,  sweet  corn,  dry  peas,  freez- 
ing and  canning  peas,  forage,  apples,  grapes, 
potatoes,  timber  and  forests,  nursery  crops, 
citrus,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  nuts, 
tame  hay.  native  grass,  acquacultural  species 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  species  of 
flnfish,  mollusk,  crustacean,  or  other  aquatic 
Invertebrate,  amphibian,  reptile,  or  aquatic 
plant,  propagated  or  reared  In  a  controlled  or 
selected  environment),  or  any  other  agricul- 
tural commodity,  excluding  livestock  and 
stored  grain,  determined  by  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  subsection  508 (a)  of  this  Act,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  such  commodities,  as  the 
context  may  indicate.". 


effective  date 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  amending 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  shall  become 
cTectlve  October  1,  1979,  or  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  whichever  is  the  later. 
extension  of  disaster  payment  programs; 
applicability 

Sec.  14.  Section  1001  of  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1309)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  low  yield  and  the  prevented 
planting  disaster  payment  provisions  for  rice, 
upland  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  con- 
tained in  sections  101(b)  (4).  103(f)  (5),  106A 
(b)(2).  and  l07A(b)(2).  respectively,  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  which  are  presently 
effective  only  for  the  1978  and  1979  crops, 
shall  be  effective  as  well  with    respect  to  the 

1980  and  1981  crops  of  such  commodities. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  low  yield  or  prevented  planting  disas- 
ter payments  on  any  such  commodity  for  the 

1981  crop  year  if  the  producers  elect  to  cover 
their  acreage  of  such  commodity  with  crop 
Insurance,  part  of  the  premiums  for  which 
Is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration under  the  provisions  of  section  508 
(b)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4119)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to 
address  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  pnd  next  week. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  business  today,  the  House  will 
stand  in  recess  for  the  Lincoln-Wash- 
ington district  work  period  until  Tues- 
day. February  19. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  February  18 
is  as  follows : 

On  Monday,  the  House  will  not  be  in 
session. 

On  Tuesday.  February  19,  the  House 
meets  at  noon  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

There  is  only  one  suspension,   H.R. 
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6285,  the  Egg  Research  and  Consumer 
Information  Act  amendments  bill. 

The  House  will  then  take  up  H.R. 
2492,  tariff  treatment  of  crude  feathers 
and  downs  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  February  20,  the 
House  meets  at  3  p.m.  to  consider:  H.R. 
3994,  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  Amendments  of  1979,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate,  the 
rule  having  already  been  adopted. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  21 
and  22,  the  House  will  meet  at  11  a.m. 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3789,  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Act,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

We  will  also  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  5235,  the  Uniform  Serv- 
ices Health  Professionals  Special  Pay 
Act. 

The  House  will  adjourn  at  5 :  30  p.m.  on 
all  days  except  Wednesday.  Conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response. 

Might  I  inquire,  since  there  was  so 
much  commotion  here  in  the  House, 
whether  that  bill  on  Tuesday  is  more 
properly  called  an  egg  research  and  pro- 
motion bill,  rather  than  agricultural  re- 
search. I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's 
characterization  of  it. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  bUl,  I  be- 
lieve, is  called  H.R.  6285,  agricultural 
research  legislation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman's  characterization  of  the 
bill  be  changed  to  the  egg  research  and 
promotion  bill,  but  his  bill  number  is 
correct. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DULY  PASSED,  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  Tuesday,  February  19,  1980,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized'  to  receive  messages 
from  the  Senate  and  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  duly  pa.ssed  by  the 
two  Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  Wednesday.  February  20,  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS.  AND  TO 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES,  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the  House, 
until  Tuesday,  February  19.  1980,  the" 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept  resig- 
nations, and  to  appoint  commission, 
boards,  and  committees  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   HONORA- 
BLE MIKE  MONRONEY 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oklahoma 
lost  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons  in 
the  death  Tuesday  night,  February  12, 
of  the  former  U.S.  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roney.  He  served  12  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  being  elected 
to  what  proved  to  be  an  18-year  career 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  service  was  made  during  a  time 
when  Oklahoma,  having  survived  the 
destructive  years  known  as  the  "dust 
storm  years,"  began  the  long  struggle  to 
gain  growth  and  prosperity.  He  played  a 
major  roll  in  programs  that  developed 
the  State's  land,  water  and  trsinsporta- 
tion  resources.  These  developments  are 
key  today  in  Oklahoma's  continued  ad- 
vancement. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  most  notable 
achievements  during  his  tenure  as  a  law- 
maker was  the  leading  role  he  played  as 
a  member  of  the  Monroney-LaFollette 
Committee  which  reorganized  Congress. 
This  streamlined  the  work  of  Congress 
that  made  great  contributions  to  its  work 
during  the  stirring  and  troublesome 
years  during  and  following  World  War 

n. 

But  the  field  in  which  he  made  his 
greatest  contributions,  and  the  one 
which  he  enjoyed  the  most,  was  in  the 
field  of  aviation.  Oklahomans  played  a 
major  role  in  the  early  days  of  aviation 
and  exposed  young  Monroney,  first  as  an 
Oklahoma  City  newspaperman  and  then 
as  a  lawmaker,  to  the  pioneers  in  this 
new  industry.  Year  after  year,  he  re- 
peatedly took  the  lead  in  many  activi- 
ties that  promoted  and  advanced  avia- 
tion. His  work  helped  create  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  became,  and  still  is, 
the  world's  aviation  leader.  He  won  fame 
as  "Mr.  Aviation." 

The  Mike  Monroney  Aeronautical 
Training  Center  at  Oklahoma  City, 
named  in  his  honor  last  year,  was  an 
idea  he  helped  develop.  Today  it  is  the 
singlemost  important  facility  in  air 
travel,  training  among  other  things,  all 
the  air  traffic  controllers  for  the  United 
States  and  many  other  countries. 

He  possessed  a  rich  Irish  sense  of 
humor  and  will  be  long  remembered  for 
his  coining  of  catch  phrases  about  the 
affairs  of  the  day. 


My  first  association  with  Senator  liaa- 
roney  began  in  the  1920's  when  we  both 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Later,  we  became  associated  again  when 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  while  I  still 
served  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  congressional 
secretary.  He  w&s  completing  his  sixth 
term,  prior  to  becoming  a  Senator,  when 
I  arrived  to  begin  my  career  as  a  House 
Member.  As  he  had  so  well  done  in  my 
cub  reporter  days,  he  again  became  my 
tutor  as  a  lawmaker.  Some  of  my  fondest 
memories  with  him  include  our  days  on 
the  campaign  trail. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Ellen, 
and  a  son,  Mike,  Jr.  These  old  and 
cherished  friends  have  the  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  both  myself  and  my  wife. 
We  are  privileged  to  share  many  won- 
derful events  together  and  we  give  them 
our  prayers  in  sharing  this  loss. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  public  service  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Mike  Monroney. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STARTUP  OP  FPTP 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  armounce  that  on  Saturday, 
February  9,  1980,  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  fast 
flux  test  facility  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  Hanford  facility  in  Washington 
State  achieved  a  self-sustaining  chain 
reaction  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  for  the  United 
States  and  its  nuclear  development  pro- 
gram. 

During  startup  of  the  PPTF  all  systems 
performed  in  accordance  with  design 
parameters.  The  results  of  the  self-sus- 
taining chain  reaction  were  consistent 
with  physics  predictions.  I  congratulate 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  its  Nu- 
clear Programs  Director,  Mr.  Robert  Fer- 
guson, and  the  members  of  the  nuclear 
energy  team  at  Hanford  who  have  la- 
bored long  and  diligently  to  bring  this 
project  to  this  successful  landmark.  I 
also  congratulate  the  operating  contrac- 
tor, Westinghouse's  Hanford  Engineer- 
ing Development  Laboratory,  for  its 
strong  commitment  and  dedication  to 
the  program. 

The  heart  of  the  fast  flux  test  facility 
is  a  400-thermal  megawatt,  sodium- 
cooled,  fast  neutron  reactor,  designed 
specifically  for  irradiation  testing  of  nu- 
clear fuels  and  materials.  It  is  an  exper- 
imental machine  designed  to  operate  in 
support  of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
program.  The  fast  flux  test  facility  was 
not  designed  to  produce  electricity.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  follow-on  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  projects  and  technology  in  the 
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plane  systems,  component  fabrication, 
and  prototype  testing. 

Now  that  the  FFTF  has  achieved  crit- 
icality,  acceptance  testing  wiU  continue 
throughout  the  balance  of  1980.  Full 
scale  operation  will  come  early  in  1981. 

The  fast  flux  test  facility  was  started 
on  the  schedule  that  was  established  for 
this  project  in  1975,  and  within  the  cost 
estimate  that  was  established  at  that 
time. 

a  1400 
INSTRUCTING        COMMITTEE        ON 
RULES  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  TRUTH 
OR  FALSITY  OF  A  CERTAIN  NEWS- 
PAPER ACCOUNT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
578)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  678 

Reaoltjed,  Whereas  It  was  reported  In  the 
public  press  on  February  9.  1980.  t^at.  "The 
House  of  Representatives  this  week  lost  a 
secret  effort  In  court  to  obtain  a  ruling  that 
congressmen  do  not  have  to  respond  to  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  subpoenas  for  House  records; " 
Etnd 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
never  authorized  such  action  on  Its  behalf  in 
the  case  mentioned  in  the  press  account; 
and 

Whereas  such  alleged  House  action  involves 
the  conduct  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
House,  newspaper  charges  affecting  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  House,  and  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
House  when  directly  questioned  in  the  coxirts, 
and  thus  Involves  a  question  of  privilege  of 
the  House: 

There/ore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  be  Instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  newspaper  account  and 
promptly  report  back  to  the  House  its  find- 
ings and  any  recommendations  thereon. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  resolution  and  finds  that  under 
rule  IX  and  the  precedents  of  the  House, 
the  resolution  presents  the  question  of 
the  privilege  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  Clerk  read  the  res- 
olution, but  I  believe  the  Clerk  misread 
It.  He  left  out  a  clause  in  the  resolution 
that  had  been  drafted  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  referring  to 
House  Resolution  10.  Could  we  be  sure 
that  the  Clerk  read  the  correct  resolu- 
tion, since  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
wrote  it? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
be  heard  on  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  which  was  submitted 
as  an  earlier  draft  by  the  gentlemtin  from 
Arizona.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  earlier  or  later? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  This  is  the  earlier  one 
he  drafted,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  this  is 
the  one  that  I  offered,  because  I  had  not 
been  given  the  later  draft. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
inquiry? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
be  in  order  for  me  to  offer  a  substitute 
for  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  1  hour's  time,  and  would 
have  to  j^eld  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  no  intention  of  yielding  for 
that  substitute.  He  took  the  earlier  draft 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  and  that 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
in  this  operation. 

PARLIAMENTART   INQXTIRY 

Mr.  RHODES.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  if  the  gentleman  will  vield. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Would  it  be  in  order  for 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate at  some  time  during  his  hour? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  intends  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  minority  leader,  for 
a  limited  time  later  on.  But  it  will  be 
relatively  limited  because  the  gentleman 
does  not  intend  to  take  much  time  him- 
self, and  he  hopes  that  the  minority 
leader  will  follow  his  approach. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Since  the  minority 
leader  feels  more  strongly  about  this 
matter.  I  am  sure,  than  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  does,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
him  to  restrain  himself,  but  he  will  try. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  would  like  to  reply  to  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  not 
felt  more  strongly  about  a  matter  in  a 
very  long  time  than  he  does  about  this. 
And  that  is  the  reason  that  he  took  the 
unusual  approach  that  he  has  taken  of 
accepting  at  least  a  draft,  presumably 
developed  by  the  minority  leader.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  obviously  has 
no  diflQculty  with  the  content  of  the  reso- 
lution and  feels  that  he  could  in  honor 
offer  it.  The  gentleman  frcmi  Missouri 
has  a  very,  very  strong  feeling  about  the 
timing  of  the  offering  of  this  proposal  by 
the  minority,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  carefully  differentiated  be- 
tween what  he  has  said  earlier  about  the 
minority  leader  and  what  he  is  now  say- 
ing about  the  minority. 

I  fear  me.  and  I  do  not  suspect  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  of  having  this 
view.  I  fear  me  that  there  is  some  moti- 
vation other  than  fully  objective  concern 
for  the  House  in  the  timing  of  the  reso- 
lution, not  in  the  content.  And  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri took  the  unusual  course  of  offering 
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the  minority's  proposition.  He  feels  that 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  House,  through 
the  Rules  Committee  initially,  to  look 
into  this  matter.  But  he  thinks  it  might 
be  done  with  greater  dignity,  and  one 
might  say  with  greater  honor,  if  it  were 
not  done  at  this  particular  time  of 
confusion. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  happy  to  yield  5  minutes  for  de- 
bate to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
that  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  be  taken  down.  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  reason  therefor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  what  words  he  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  record  is  read 
back  by  the  Clerk,  I  believe  the  Chair 
will  find  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri referred  to  the  motivation  behind 
the  offering  of  this  resolution  at  this  time 
and  referred  to  the  minority  leader  and 
the  Members  of  the  minority  party.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri referred  to  that  motivation  being 
dishonorable.  I  think  this  falls  within 
the  rules  of  the  House  that  clearly  say 
that  a  Member  of  the  House  cannot  ques- 
tion the  motivation  of  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  their  actions.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  did  refer  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  minority  and  their  motivation. 
D  1410 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  words. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  would  like 
to  reply  to  that.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  not  felt  more  strongly  about  a 
matter  in  a  very  long  time  bhan  he  doe.s  about 
this,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  he  took 
the  unus'ial  approach  that  he  has  taken 
of  accepting  at  least  a  draft  presumably 
developed  by  the  minority  leader.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  obviously  has  no  dif- 
ficulty with  the  content  of  the  resolution 
and  feels  that  he  could  in  honor  offer  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  a  very, 
very  strong  feeling  about  the  timing  of  the 
offering  of  the  proposal  by  the  minority,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  carefully 
differentiated  between  what  he  has  said  ear- 
lier about  the  minority  leader  and  what  he 
has  said  about  the  minority.  I  fear  me,  and 
I  do  not  suspect  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
of  having  this  view.  I  fear  me  that  there  Is 
some  motivation  other  than  fully  objective 
concern  for  the  House  in  the  timing  of  the 
resolution,  not  in  the  content,  and  that  Is 
the  reason  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
took  the  unusual  course  of  offering  the  mi- 
nority's proposition.  He  feels  that  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  House,  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, initially  to  look  into  this  matter,  but 
he  bhinks  it  might  be  done  with  greater  dig- 
nity and,  one  might  say,  with  greater  honor, 
if  it  were  not  done  at  this  particular  time  of 
confusion.  Therefore,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  happy  to  yield  6  minutes  for  de- 
bate to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  referred  in  his  remarks 
that  he  feels  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  House,  through  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, initially  to  look  into  this  matter, 
and  he  thinks  it  might  be  done  with 
greater  dignity  and,  one  might  say,  with 
greater  honor  if  done  by  the  committee 
or  considered  at  another  time. 
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The  Chair,  in  Its  opinion,  feels  that 
he  has  not  transgressed  on  the  honor  or 
the  dignity  of  the  minority  party  or  the 
minority  leader,  and  the  point  of  order 
is  not  well  taken. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Chair  address  himself  to  the  issue  of 
motivation  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
raised,  as  to  whether  that  is  a  correct 
use  of  parliamentary  language. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  the  gentleman  did  not  talk  about 
or  refer  to  the  dishonor  of  any  Member 
of  the  House,  nor  did  he  characterize 
the  motives  of  any  specific  Member  in 
an  unparliamentary  way. 

The  Chair  repeats,  the  point  of  order 
is  not  well  taken. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Arizona  5  minutes  for  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  ouorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  is  not  in  order  at  this  time.  He  is 
well  aware  of  the  rules. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 
n  1420 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  out  making  Lincoln  Day  speeches. 
I  would  like  to  have  made  them  while 
the  House  was  not  in  session,  but  be- 
cause the  leadership  of  the  majority 
decided  that  there  must  be  great  matters 
to  be  considered  in  these  2  days,  the 
House  was  in  session,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  could  not  be  here. 

When  I  arrived.  I  found  that  various 
matters  involved  with  the  institutional 
well-being  oi  this  body  had  occurred, 
and  it  became  important  to  me  at  least 
that  this  House  not  recess  now  for  the 
purposes  of  going  out  and  making 
speeches,  or  going  to  our  districts,  or 
whatever,  without  some  action  being 
taken  on  the  allegations  which  have 
been  made  in  the  newsprint  concerning 
the  operations  of  this  House.  My  only 
motivation — and  I  do  not  like  the  word, 
but  I  will  address  myself  to  it — comes 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  out  in 
this  country  and  I  have  heard  the  people 
expressing  the  opinion  they  have  about 
this  body.  They  think  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  some  kind  of  a  massive  coverup. 
They  think  that  this  body  will  do  any- 
thing to  protect  its  Members,  no  matter 
what  its  Members  may  have  done  in  the 
past.  I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  have 
this  body  adjourn  without  at  least  tak- 
ing some  step  to  indicate  that  that  is 
not  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  our 
Members. 

To  address  myself  specifically  to  the 
matter  of  the  subpena  duces  tecum  di- 
rected to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Speaker  having  to  do  with  the  records 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  on  February  9  of 
this  particular  year  there  w£is  a  front- 
page article  in  the  Washington  Post 
which  carried  the  headline.  "House 
Loses  Secret  Bid  for  Immunity. "  The 


[leople  around  the  country  feel  that  when 
the  newspaper  says  there  has  been  some- 
thing secret,  there  has  been  something 
secret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  sOTnething  se- 
cret. There  was  a  subpena  addressed  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  September  for 
certain  records  involving  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) .  The  usual  manner  for  such  a  mat- 
ter to  be  handled  is  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  House  and  under  the  niles  of 
the  House,  the  House  itself  decides 
whether  or  not  the  subpena  will  be  hon- 
ored. This  was  not  done.  Instead  of  that, 
attorneys  who  are  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  went  to  the  appro- 
priate district  court  and  asked,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  and  his  attorneys,  that  the 
subpena  be  quashed  and  also  asked  that 
the  proceedings  be  secret.  The  proceed- 
ings were  secret.  The  judge  decided  not 
to  quash.  Then  there  was  an  appeal  made 
to  the  court  of  appeals  with  a  like  result, 
and  on  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  mat- 
ter went  clear  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Who  knew  about  it?  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  that  the  minority  leader  did  not 
know  about  it.  I  know  that  the  Parlia- 
mentarian did  not  know  about  it.  And  I 
am  told  that  the  Speaker  says  he  did  not 
know  about  it.  To  me  this  indicates  that 
something  is  very  wrong  with  this  insti- 
tution. Who  is  a  lawyer  hired  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  matter  like  this  will 
be  kept  secret?  Who  is  a  lawyer  hired  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  decide  whether 
or  not  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  a 
district  court  will  be  appealed  to  the 
court  of  appeals  and  then  on  to  the  Su- 
preme Court?  Look  at  the  implication 
that  this  carries  with  it  to  that  opera- 
tion known  as  ABSCAM  where  there  are 
seven  Members  of  this  body  and  one  of 
the  other  body  who  are  accused  of  vari- 
ous machinations  and  various  actions 
which  add  up  to  a  Federal  crime  if.  in- 
deed, they  are  proven. 

Actual^,  under  this  sort  of  a  rule,  if 
this  is  really  the  way  the  House  is  to 
operate,  then  any  subpena  duces  tecum 
of  the  records  of  its  Members  who  are 
involved  would  have  to  be  appealed  and 
appealed  and  appealed  ad  infinitum, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
have  to  be  a  party  to  that  appeal.  I  just 
do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
House  Resoluti(Mi  10  was  put  together 
and  became  a  part  of  the  rules  of  this 
House  that  a  majority  of  the  Members 
meant  to  operate  that  way.  I  also  do  not 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  expected  decisions  like  that 
to  be  made  by  employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
expected,  as  I  certainly  did,  that  deci- 
sions imder  House  Resolution  10  would 
be  made  by  the  leadership  of  the  House 
elected  for  that  purpose.  Of  course,  I  am 
talking  about  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  minority  leader.  Always 
before  whenever  there  has  been  a  sub- 


pena, the  minority  leader  has  been  con- 
sulted. Tlie  decision  either  to  lay  it  down 
and  move  favorably  to  comply  or  the 
decision  not  to  coolly  has  been  made  by 
the  leadership  of  both  parties.  T^iat  was 
not  true  in  this  situation.  As  I  say  the 
Speaker  says  that  he  did  not  know  about 
it,  so  I  am  persuaded  that  no  elected 
Member  of  this  body  made  those  deci- 
sions, which  I  think  are  very  vital  to  the 
perception  that  this  body  has  insofar  as 
tne  people  of  the  country  are  concerned. 
This  is  a  great  institution.  This  insti- 
tution was  created  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  as  an  institution  of  the  House 
of  the  people.  We  are  under  attack.  We 
are  under  attack  because  of  the  fact 
that  certain  Members  of  the  body  are 
accused  of  crimes,  heinous  crimes  if 
they  are  proven.  Tlie  thing  which  we 
must  do  in  order  to  protect  the  institu- 
tion as  distinguished  from  protecting 
Members  is  to  make  sure  that  whatever 
we  do,  whatever  we  do  in  this  matter, 
we  operate  in  the  open,  we  operate  hon- 
orably, and  we  do  everything  which  is 
necessary  so  that  the  truth  may  be  found 
and  that  the  truth  will  be  applied  to 
the  acts  of  the  Members  of  th  s  House  if, 
indeed,  they  are  called  into  question. 
That  has  not  been  the  situation,  and 
that  is  why  I  think  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  have  this  investigation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Bolling)  is  going  to  go 
ahead  with  it.  I  expect  he  will  proceed 
with  his  investigation  with  more  enthu- 
siasm than  I  detect  for  the  resolution 
which  he  has  offered,  but.  nevertheless. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  will  take  some  action  in  this 
matter.  I  trust  that  there  will  be  some 
findings  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
House  Resolution  10  itself.  I  read  it  a 
long  time  ago.  I  guess  I  did  not  read  it 
as  carefully  as  I  should  have.  It  is  so  full 
of  holes,  it  looks  like  a  sieve.  If  anyttiing 
is  needed  more  urgently  right  now  than 
clarification  of  these  procedures  involv- 
ing subpenas.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  be- 
cause we  can  expect.  I  am  sure,  a  spate 
of  them  as  a  result  of  ABSCAM. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  think  it  is  a  good  day  on 
this  floor  that  we  have  heard  reference 
to  the  honor  of  this  House,  reminding  us 
of  those  who  pledged  their  lives  and, 
therefore,  their  sacred  honor  to  estab- 
lishing this  country.  I  cannot  think  that 
the  honor  of  this  House  would  not  be 
damaged  at  any  time  when  we  refuse 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  pursuit 
of  justice  any  subpenas  it  chooses  to 
give,  not  those  that  are  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution  and  acts  and 
words  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  but 
other  records  that  we  may  have.  Surely 
we  cannot  sustain  the  honor  of  an  in- 
stitution if  we  are  not  prepared  to  join  in 
a  search  for  justice. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  has  referred  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 10.  That  seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
matter  Earlier  today  I  talked  with  the 
General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  his  assistant,  and  while  I  do 
not  presume  to  quote  them,  they  did 
provide  me  with  a  letter  that  they  sent 
to  the  Speaker  on  February  11  referring 
to  the  matter  now  before  the  House. 
Apparently  ofBcials  or  employees  of  the 
House  arrogated  lonto  themselves  the 
right  of  the  entire  House  to  act  in  this 
matter.  I  read  to  the  Members  from 
House  Resolution  10 : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reserve  to  ItseU  the  power  to  revoke  or 
modify  the  authority  contained  herein  In  all 
or  specific  Instances. 

In  this  instance  we  were  not  even 
given  the  chance  to  pass  on  the  subpena, 
nor  were  we  told  that  a  secret  proceed- 
ing was  going  on  and  that  in  our  name, 
in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  were  being  represented  as  op- 
posing giving  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

D  1430 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Marylcjid  is  absolutely  correct.  I  do  not 
mind — well,  I  do  mind  saying,  but  I  will 
say  anyway  that  I  think  if  the  Speaker 
was  not  told — and  he  said  he  was  not — 
about  this  matter,  then  he  should  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  ask  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  persons  responsible  in  the 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  way  that  they  could 
fulfill  the  duty  which  they  have  and  not 
make  the  Speaker  privy  to  this  very  im- 
portant decision. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  In  the  gentleman  from 
California's  1-minute  speech  this  morn- 
ing he  asked  why  an  attempt  to  quash 
the  subpena  was  made  without  public 
notice  and  by  whom.  In  a  discussion  with 
the  Speaker  following  the  gentleman 
from  California's  1-minute  speech,  the 
Speaker  indicated  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  subpena  procedure  at  the  time 
that  it  was  carried  out.  He  further  indi- 
cated he  did  not  want  to  know  about  it, 
and  thought  he  should  not  know  about 
it.  The  Speaker,  and  counsel  from  the 
Clerk's  Office  with  the  Speaker,  indicated 
that  House  Resolution  10  was  the  basis 
for  the  Clerk's  action. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
debate  the  matter.  Tnere  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side  if  one  wished,  if 
there  Is  another  side.  I  think  that  the 
discussion  so  far  has  supported  in  effect 
my  concern  about  the  timing  of  this  mat- 
ter and  although  I  know  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  regret  this,  I  do  not 
propose  to  try  to  debate  a  matter  about 
which,  quite  clearly,  nobody  presently 
knows  most  of  the  facts. 


The  discussion  started  with  that  point 
being  made  that  really  we  did  not  know 
what  had  happened  and  who  knew  about 
it  and  we  did  not  remember  about  the 
governing  resolution  that  was  passed  by 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  am  upset 
about  the  timing  is  that  inevitably  that 
was  the  kind  of  debate  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  if  we  allowed  it  to  go  its 
course.  It  was  going  to  be  a  debate  in 
which  nobody  really  knew  the  facts  or 
could  present  them  to  the  Members.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  honor  of  the  House 
or  of  either  party  is  served  when  we  op- 
erate in  that  kind  of  a  vacuum  in  which 
we  accept  the  superficial  and  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out  the  facts.  That  is 
the  reason  I  took  the  unusual  course 
that  I  did  of  accepting  as  mine  a  reso- 
lution drafted  by  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
difficult  or  arbitrary  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  debate  something  that  I  do  not  think 
anybody  knows  very  much  about.  I  do 
not  intend  to  debate  it  now.  I  do  not 
intend  to  yield  for  debate.  I  intend  to 
force  the  matter  to  a  vote  rather 
promptly.  If  anybody  has  great  desire 
to  think  about  motivations  or  concerns, 
I  make  it  very  clear  that  I  have  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  minority 
leader  and  always  have.  He  and  I  have 
been  friends  and  have  worked  together 
for  a  very  long  time.  I  do  not  propose 
to  let  an  incident  like  this  impair 
our  relationship  and  I  do  not  desire 
to  debate  with  anybody  else  on  the 
matter  and  I  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  the  hour  rule  and  the  person 
who  manages  the  resolution  to  urge  its 
unanimous  adoption  and  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  as  charged  will 
look  into  the  matter  and  will  report  back 
promptly,  hopefully  with  a  bipartisan 
report  on  the  facts  and  any  disagree- 
ment on  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
should  be  handled  in  a  conclusion — that 
perhaps  might  be  separate  and  perhaps 
might  not  be — but  in  any  event  that  we 
will  know  the  facts  and  agree  on  the 
facts  before  we  start  to  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  the  way 
in  which  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  which  is  my  primary  concern, 
and  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  which  are  my  secondary  concern. 
The  reason  I  am  primarily  concerned 
about  the  institution  is  that  I  am  pri- 
marily concerned  about  the  effect  we 
have  on  the  coimtry  when  we  go  off — 
well,  I  do  not  want  to  use  a  slang  ex- 
pression but  it  comes  so  easily  to  the 
tongue — half-cocked.  I  assure  you  when 
we  report  from  the  Rules  Committee  we 
will  have  the  information  and  if  it  is 
conceivably  possible,  it  will  be  factual 
and  it  will  be  stipulated  to  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
we  will  argue  the  disposition  of  the  facts, 
which  will  be  a  separate  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 


sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Baxtman)  there 
were — yeas  68;  nays  49. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arnas  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  194,  nays  118, 
not  voting  121,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  5S| 
YEAS — 194 


Albosta 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Atkinson 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Honker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Byron 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins,  ni. 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danlelson 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Early 

Edwards,  Calif. 

English 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pasodl 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fisher 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fowler 


Frost 

Natcher 

Fuqua 

Neal 

Garcia 

Nedzl 

Oaydos 

Nelson 

Gephardt 

Nolan 

Olnn 

Nowak 

Glickman 

Dakar 

Gony,alez 

Oberstar 

Gore 

Obey 

Gramm 

Ottlnger 

Gray 

Panetta 

Guarlnl 

Patterson 

Gudger 

Pepper 

Hall,  Ohio 

Peyser 

Hamilton 

Preyer 

Hance 

Price 

Hanley 

Rahall 

Harkln 

Rangel 

HarrU 

Ratchford 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Hefner 

Richmond 

Heftel 

Rodlno 

Holtzman 

Roe 

Howard 

Rose 

Hubbard 

Rosenthal 

Huckaby 

Runnels 

Hutto 

Sftbo 

Ichord 

Santinl 

Jenrette 

Satterfleld 

Johnson.  Calif 

Scheuer 

Jones.  Okla. 

Seiberllng 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shannon 

Kastenmeier 

Sharp 

Kazen 

Shelby 

Klldee 

Slack 

Kogovsek 

Smith.  Iowa 

LaFalce 

Solarz 

Leeth.  Tex. 

Spellman 

Lehman 

St  Germain 

Leland 

Stack 

Levltas 

Staggers 

Lloyd 

Steed 

Long,  Md. 

Stenholm 

Lowry 

Stewart 

Lundlne 

Stokes 

McCormack 

Slratton 

McHugh 

Studds 

McKay 

Stump 

Maguire 

Swift 

Markey 

Synar 

Matsul 

Vento 

Mavroules 

Volkmer 

Mica 

Walgren 

Mlkulski 

Watkins 

Miller,  Calif. 

Weiss 

Minish 

Whitley 

Mitchell.  Md. 

W  bitten 

Moakley 

Williams.  Mont 

MofTett 

Wirth 

MoIIohan 

Wolff 

Montgomery 

Wolpe 

Moorhoad.  Pa 

Yafee 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young,  Mo. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Zablocki 

Murtha 
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Abdnor 

Archer 

Bad  ham 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgiener 

But'er 

Campbell 

Carney 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 


NAYS— U8 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Davis.  Mich. 

Deckard 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 


E^ery 
Erdahl 
Evans.  Ga. 
F^nwick 
Pindley 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Gold  water 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmldt 


HUUs 

Hlnson 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Lagomarslno 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lee 

Lewis 

Llvlngstoin 

Loefller 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mcdory 

McDade 

McDon&ld 

McKinney 


Madlgan 

Marks 

Martin 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
O'Brien 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Porter 
Purartl 
Quayle 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 


Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shujnway 

Shuster 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stockman 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

WUliams,  Ohio 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 121 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Bafalts 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Carter 
Chlsbolm 
Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coiman 
Cotter 

Crane,  Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Das«tile 
Davis,  S.C. 
Diggs 

Duncan,  Ore? 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Del. 
Pary 
Fish 


Fithlan 

Fountain 

Gialmo 

Giblsons 

Goodllng 

Guyer 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jone.s.  N.C. 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Math  Is 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 


Patten 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Prltchard 

QuUlen 

Ralisback 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Schulze 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stark 

Symms 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

VanUc 

Walker 

Waxman 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Zeferettl 


D  1450 

Mr.  BREAUX  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER '  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  314,  nays  0, 
not  voting  119,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  56) 
YEAS-^14 


Abdnor 

Albost* 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashley 

Atkinson 

Badham 

BaUey 


Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


Bethune 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademaa 


Breaux 

Brodhead 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllaon 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Oarr 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlabolm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwtuds,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

FasoeU 

Fazio 

Fen  wick 

Perraro 

Pindley 

Fisher 

PUppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olnn 

OUckman 

Qoldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Gramm 

Graasley 

Gray 

Green 

OrLsham 

Ouartnl 

Gudger 


Hagedorn 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanoe 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HUUs 
Hlnson 
HoUenbeck 
Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Leach,  Iowa 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lundlne 
Lungren 
Modory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madlgan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Martin 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mica 
Michel 
Mlkulski 
MlUer,  Calif. 
MUIer,  Ohio 
Minish 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Puraell 

Quayle 

RaJiaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Riuinels 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wajnpler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUliams,  Mont. 

WUIlams,  Ohio 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

ZablocU 


NOT  VOTING— 119 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.l 


Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Bafalis 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 


Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cleveland 
Cllnger 


Conable 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  S.C. 

Dlggs 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Del. 

Fary 

Fish 

Fltblan 

Ford,  Mich. 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Goodllng 

Guyer 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Heckler 

Hightower 

HoUand 

Holt 

Horton 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 


Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

LuJan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Patten 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pritchaxd 

Quiilen 

Ralisback 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 


Rudd 

Russo 

Schulze 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

St  Geiznaln 

Stark 

Symms 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Treen 

UdaU 

numan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Walker 

Waxman 

White 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yatron 

Young,  Alask* 

Zefei«ttl 


QISIG 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anntinzio)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  privilege  to  reserve  this  special  order 
in  commemoratiOTi  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  and  T  want  to  thank  all 
of  the  Members  who  are  joining  me  to- 
day to  help  focus  attention  on  the  hero- 
ism and  courage  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple who  continue  to  struggle,  to  pray,  and 
to  work  for  the  day  when  Lithuania  can 
once  again  enjoy  liberty. 

February  16  mailcs  a  special  day  in 
man's  historic  struggle  for  freedom  and 
self-determination,  for  it  was  on  that 
day  62  years  ago  in  1918  that  the  Lithu- 
anian people  established  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  proclaimed  their  indepaid- 
ence. 

The  Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago 
commemorated  this  62d  anniversary 
with  a  program  at  the  Maria  High  School 
auditorium  on  Simday,  February  10.  The 
officers  of  this  fine  organization  include 
Julius  Kuzas,  president;  Paul  V.  Dargls, 
executive  secretary;  Rimas  Sarka,  Teo- 
dara  Kuzas,  Mykolas  Pranevicious,  and 
Vincent  Samaska,  vice  presidents;  Irena 
Sankus,  treasurer;  An  tanas  Svitra,  fi- 
nancial secretary;  Stasys  Mankus,  re- 
cording secretary. 

Trustees  include  Euphrosine  Mikuzis. 
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Casimir  G.  Oksas,  Petras  Jokubka,  and 
Oskaras  Kremeris. 

The  members  of  the  Lithuanian  Coun- 
cil of  Chicago  are  as  follows:  Kristina 
Austin.  Ignas  Andrasiimas,  Petras  Bucas, 
Edvardas  Boreisa,  Pranas  Beinoras,  Julie 
Oiksas,  Salomeja  Daulys,  Adele  Gabalis, 
Stefanija  Janutiene,  Jura  Jasiunas, 
Veronilta  Lenkevicius.  Kazys  Karazija, 
Hilde  Kuzas,  Sabina  Klatt,  Algirdas  Puz- 
auskas.  Donatas  Stukas.  Vladas  Soliunas. 
Justinas  Sidlauskas,  Jonas  Valaitis,  and 
Vincas  Zemaitis. 

Lithuania  enjoyed  her  independence 
for  only  22  years  when,  in  1940.  the  Red 
Army  invaded  and  occupied  the  country, 
suppressed  the  hard-won  freedoms  of  the 
people,  and  forcibly  made  it  a  colonial 
territory  of  Russia.  A  report  by  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Community  states: 
The  Prohibited  State  Emblem  of 

LlTHt7ANIA 

The  Constitution  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR. 
Chapter  IX.  Article  167,  proclaims  that  the 
state  emblem  of  the  Lithuanian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  is  the  "hammer  and 
sickle"  •  •  •  1 

It  Is  painful  for  every  Lithuanian  that  the 
hammer  and  sickle  has  been  substituted  for 
the  old  Lithuanian  emblem,  the  Vytia.-  A 
great  injury  has  been  Inflicted  upon  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  and  on  the  history  of  Lithu- 
ania by  this  substitution. 

For  a  millennium,  the  Lithuanian  national 
emblem  has  been  the  Vytit.  This  Is  a  war- 
rior, who,  with  raised  sword,  is  prepared  for 
battle  against  the  wrongdoers  of  the  nation 
and  humanity.  It  is  a  symbol  that  is  fused 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  every  Lithuanian. 
What  does  the  Vi/tis  have  in  common  with 
the  bourgeoisie  or  with  the  seekers  of  the 
easy  life?  Such  a  question  can  be  raised  only 
by  foreigners  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Lith- 
uania or  those  who  consciously  wish  to  de- 
stroy all  that  still  remains  Lithuanian. 

Lithuanians  cannot  consent  to  this  substi- 
tution that  reflects  someone  else's  will,  a  will 
that  is  totally  foreign  to  the  Lithuanian  way 
of  thinking  and  feeling  that  developed  over 
the  course  of  a  millennium's  history.  For  a 
Lithuanian,  the  hammer  and  sickle  is  not  a 
state  emblem,  but  a  symbol  reminding  him 
of  the  coercion  of  foreigners. 

In  1941.  the  Lithuanian  nation  was 
invaded  by  Hitler's  armies,  and  the  Nazi 
occupation  lasted  over  3  years,  bringing 
with  it  the  deaths  of  many  more  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians.  According  to  the 
Supreme  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  Lithuania: 

After  the  Soviet  re-lnvaslon  in  1944-45,  a 
well  organized  and  very  effective  armed  re- 
sistance throughout  the  country  lasted  until 
1953.  At  least  30,000  freedom  fighters  per- 
ished in  battles,  inflicting  heavy  casualties 
on  the  Soviet  armed  and  police  forces.  The 
armed  resistance  was  finally  broken  by  the 
most  brutally  executed  forced  collectiviza- 
tion of  farms  accompaned  by  mass  deporta- 
tions of  farmers.  Many  freedom  fighters  were 
lured  by  a  proclaimed  amnesty  to  surrender, 
yet  they  were  either  executed  without  trials 
or  exiled  to  Arctic  camps.  Executions  of  the 
former  freedom  fighters  continue  sporadi- 
cally. For  instance,  Jonas  M.  Plunge  was  exe- 
cuted for  "war  crimes"  in  1979. 

Lithuania  had  lost  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  its  population  since  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion—in a  country  of  a  little  over  3,000,000 
population.  Moscow  imperialists  wanted  to 
have  Lithuania  without  a  Lithuanian  ethnic 
population. 

TIGHT  FOR   HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  resistance  against  the  oppression  and 
Ruasiflcatlon  continues  presently  In  forms 
of  passive  resistance  and  the  fight  for  human 


rights.  The  Lithuanian  resistance  is  attested 
by  the  large  number  of  Lithuanians  in  the 
Soviet  concentration  camps,  prisons  and  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  for  their  activities  on  be- 
half of  religious  and  national  freedom.  The 
best  known  human  rights  activists  are:  Nl- 
Jole  Sadunalte,  sentenced  for  her  religious 
activity:  Petras  Paulaltls,  Ph.D.,  whose  total 
incarceration  amounts  to  35  years;  Balys  Ga- 
Jauskas,  a  former  freedom  fighter,  who  had 
already  served  a  25  years  sentence  and  was 
again.  In  1978.  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  of 
prison  and  exile:  Viktoras  Petkus,  member 
of  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Accords  Monitor 
Group,  sentenced  In  1978  for  fifteen  years. 
And  hundreds  of  others  known  and  un- 
known. Activities  of  the  Lithuanian  Hel- 
sinki Accords  Monitoring  Group,  established 
on  Nov.  25.  1976.  and  recently  formed  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Believers  (Revs.  Alfonsas  Svarinskas,  S.  Tam- 
kevlclus  and  others)  exemplify  the  resist- 
ance against  the  Soviet  oppression. 

COLONIZATION   AND  RUSSIFICATION 

The  colonization  of  Lithuania  by  Russians 
Is  disguised  by  expansion  of  the  heavy  Indus- 
try, requiring  labor  manpower  imported 
from  Russia.  Agricultural  products  of  Lith- 
uania are  exported  to  the  "great  homeland", 
leaving  only  bare  minimum  to  laborious  pro- 
ducers in  Lithuania. 

Extensive  Russlficatlon  is  implemented  by 
privileged  place  accorded  to  the  Russian  lan- 
guage in  schools,  starting  with  kindergarten. 
The  Russlficatlon  is  Intensified  after  the 
Tashkent  conference  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional and  party  officials  in  1978.  The  goal 
Is  to  submerge  all  the  ethnic  groups  of  the 
large  colonial  empire  Into  the  Russian  melt- 
ing pot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Lithuanian  people  has  never 
wavered  to  resist  the  Russian  coloniza- 
tion of  their  country,  and  the  savage 
suppression  of  their  language,  their  cus- 
toms, their  national  traditions,  and  their 
religion.  I  was  glad  to  appeal  again  to 
Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  on  behalf  of  Balys 
Gajauskas  recently  to  urge  his  release 
from  the  concentration  camp  where  he 
was  sent  for  "giving  another  person  the 
book  'Bolshevism'  to  read  in  Polish; 
translating  a  chapter  of  'The  Gulag 
Archipelago'  into  Lithuanian,  and  com- 
piling a  list  of  Lithuanian  political  pris- 
oners and  accimiulating  documents  from 
the  partisan  movement." 

A  copy  of  that  letter  follows  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
200,  which  passed  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  a  bill  I  cosponsored  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  Baltic  States  and  with  respect  to  So- 
viet claims  of  citizenship  over  certain 
U.S.  citizens : 

January  28.  1980. 
His  Excellency  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
General   Secretary   o/   the   Central   Commti- 
tee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet    Union,     The     Kremlin,     Moscow. 
U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Mr.  General  Secretary  :  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Lithuanian  Balys  Ga- 
jauskas has  been  Imprisoned  again  for  antl- 
Sovlet  activities,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
already  spent  25  years  in  prison.  In  April, 
1979,  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  additional 
years  In  a  special  regimen  camp  and  also  to 
five  years  of  internal  exile,  and  because  of 
poor  health  he  is  not  likely  to  survive  this 
most  recent  sentence.  He  is  serving  his  sen- 
tence in  Mordovia  ASTR,  Potmos  St.,  Sos- 
novka,  ZCH  385/1-6. 

Please  be  advised  that  Mr.  Gajauskas'  fam- 
ily in  the  United  States  has  petitioned  Soviet 
authorities  for  the  permanent  residence  in 
this  country  of  Mr.  Gajauskas  and  his  wife 


Irena,  and  I  appeal  to  you  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  allow  this  cou- 
ple to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Annonzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

H.  Con.  Res.  200 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Baltic 
States  and  with  respect  to  Soviet  claims  of 
citizenship  over  certain  United  States  citi- 
zens 

Whereas  the  United  States  since  its  incep- 
tion has  been  committed  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  has  pledged  to  uphold 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  to  pro- 
mote universal  respect  for,  and  observance 
of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  have 
consistently  upheld  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  people  of  those  countries  In  Asia 
and  Africa  that  are,  or  have  been,  under 
foreign  political  rule; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  signatory 
to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  endorsed 
Principle  VIH  concerning  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples;  and 

Whereas  in  1940  the  Soviet  Union  unilat- 
erally and  forcibly  annexed  the  Baltic  States 
(Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia) ,  which  were 
sovereign  members  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
and 

Whereas  in  1954  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Com- 
munist Aggression  concluded  that  the  Baltic 
States  "were  forcibly  occupied  and  Illegally 
annexed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  "  and  that  "the  continued  military 
and  political  occupations  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  Is  a  cause  of  the  dangerous 
world  tensions  wiilch  now  beset  mankind  and 
therefore  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the 
peace":  and 

Whereas  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  national  Independence  re- 
mains strong  despite  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  destroy  the  Baltic  peoples  as  dis- 
tinct cultural,  geographical,  ethnic,  and  po- 
litical entitles  through  dispersions  and  de- 
portations to  Siberia,  replacing  them  with 
ethnic  Russians:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  States,  and  continues 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Independent  Republics  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  In  past  years  this  policy  has  re- 
ceived strong  support  In  the  Congress:  and 
Whereas,  in  addition,  the  United  States 
since  its  inception  has  been  committed  to 
the  protection  of  Its  citizens,  whether  natu- 
ralized or  native  bom;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  recently  promul- 
gated a  law  designating  as  a  Soviet  citizen 
any  person  who  was  bom  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, was  naturalized  as  a  Soviet  citizen,  or 
Is  the  child  of  parents  who  were  Soviet  citi- 
zens at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  child  was  born  on 
Soviet  territory;  and 

Whereas  this  law  which  went  Into  effect 
on  July  1,  1979,  states  that  a  person  who  is 
a  Soviet  citizen  is  not  recognized  as  having 
the  citizenship  of  a  foreign  state,  and  thus 
specifically  does  not  recognize  United  States 
citizenship  in  such  cases;  and 

Whereas  this  law  applies  to  millions  of 
Americans,  including  those  who,  under 
United  States  law,  are  native-born  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  and 
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Whereas  this  Soviet  law  Intimidates  many 
United  States  citizens  who  might  otherwise 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  come  under 
Soviet  authority  or  control:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  in 
order  to  assure  true  and  genuine  peace  In  the 
Baltic  region  and  In  Europe  in  general,  should 
instruct  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
1980  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  to  seek 
full  Implementation  of  Principle  VIII  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  concerning  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples,  so  that 
the  right  of  self-determination  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 
through  free  elections  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  following  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  military  forces  and 
political,  administrative,  and  police  per- 
sonnel from  the  Baltic  States. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  until  the  Baltic  States  become  inde- 
pendent, the  President  should,  through  such 
channels  as  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  and  other  information  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government,  do  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  the  attention  of  all  nations  by 
means  of  special  radio  programs  and  pub- 
lications. 

(e)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  use  his  good  offices 
to  make  every  effort  to  gain  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  other  nations  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  views  with  deep 
concern  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  making  citizenship  claims  on  millions 
of  Americans  who  were  born  in  the  United 
States  or  duly  naturalized. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  warn  the  Soviet  Union 
against  taking  any  action  under  this  new 
Soviet  citizenship  law  which  would  be  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  Individual  citizens,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  inform  United 
States  citizens  planning  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Implications  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1917,  when  the  Com- 
munists seized  power  in  Russia,  they  have 
worked  unceasingly  to  expand  Russia's 
colonial  empire,  and  even  worse  than  the 
Czars,  they  kill,  torture,  or  imprison  all 
those.  Russian  and  non-Russian  alike, 
who  believe  in  the  value  and  strength  of 
religion.  Lithuania  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  these  brazen  attempts  to  impose  the 
Russian  language  and  Russian  Govern- 
ment on  non-Russian  peoples,  just  as  in 
1980  Afghanistan  has  become  the  most 
recent  victim  in  the  Communist  program 
of  mass  murder  and  slavery  of  subject 
peoples.  I  am  honored  to  join  with  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  heritage  in  my  own 
11th  district,  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  all 
over  this  country  as  they  share  with 
Lithuanians  everywhere  the  prayers,  the 
hopes  and  the  determinatioin  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  will  have  a  free  nation 
once  again,  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  remain  alert  to  the  ferocious 
nature  of  the  Communist  tyrant. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
February  16,  1918,  when  the  Lithuanian 
people  first  gained  their  independent  and 
democratic  form  of  government,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  watched  their 


admirable  progress  in  self-government 
with  deep  and  sympathetic  interest. 

Then,  on  June  15-17,  1940.  after  22 
years  of  growth  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation,  Lithuania  fell  prey  to  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  invasion,  along  with  two  other 
Baltic  countries,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  never  ac- 
cepted Soviet  domination  as  legitimate 
or  permanent.  These  brave  people  who 
love  liberty  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  regain  national  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  an  insurrection  against 
the  Soviets  in  1941,  and  again  in  a  pro- 
tracted guerrilla  war  from  1944  to  1952. 
More  than  50,000  freedom  fighters  fell 
in  the  field  of  battle  during  that  war  and 
this  brave  struggle  against  Soviet  domi- 
nation had  to  be  abandoned.  However,  a 
clandestine,  underground  resistance 
movement  continues  to  grow  in  Lithu- 
ania. Young  people  born  under  the  Soviet 
occupation  carry  the  main  burden  of  the 
Lithuanian  struggle  for  freedom  today. 

Since  the  forcible  incorporation  of  the 
independent  Republic  of  Lithuania,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  this  unlawful  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  to  this  day  continues  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

The  Legation  of  Lithuania  in  the 
United  States  is  facing  extinction  be- 
cause the  small  nation's  monetary  assets 
frozen  in  the  United  States  at  the  Soviet 
takeover  are  almost  gone.  In  response  to 
their  acute  need  for  modest  funding,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  5407  which  would 
authorize  $250,000  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  enable  the  Legation  of 
Lithuania  to  survive.  I  am  actively  seek- 
ing support  and  cosponsorship  for  H.R. 
5407  which,  in  providing  assistance  for 
the  Legation  of  Lithuania,  will  serve  as  a 
sign  of  hope  to  the  more  than  1  million 
people  of  Lithuanian  descent  living  in 
the  United  States  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Lithuania  is  important  to 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  by  Soviet  forces  is  a  tragic 
reminder  of  the  long,  brutal  history  of 
Soviet  domination  of  small,  independent 
nations  like  Lithuania.  To  pay  tribute  to 
the  Lithuanian  struggle  for  independence 
and  to  help  to  maintain  Lithuania's  dip- 
lomatic representation  in  the  United 
States  will  be  a  small  but  significant  sig- 
nal to  the  world  that  America's  actions 
and  pohcies  still  correspond  to  her  values. 
The  United  States  must  always  side  with 
those  who  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
freedom,  self-determination  and  national 
independence.  We  can  do  no  less. 

62D  OBSERVANCE  OF  LITHfANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  my  many 
friends  in  the  Lithuanian-American 
community  in  commemorating  the  62d 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
The  dedication  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  human  freedom  and  dignity 
provides  an  inspiring  example  to  all 
peoples  struggling  to  retain  their  unique 
identity  and  aspirations  for  freedom.  It 
was  just  62  years  ago  that  the  country  of 
Lithuania  declared  its  independence  from 
the  historical  domination  of  Russia  and 
Germany.  That  action  marked  the  begin- 


ning of  a  long  fight  for  self-determina- 
tion. 

This  struggle  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
the  sustained  power  of  the  human  spirit 
over  adversity — at  a  time  when  we  are 
witnessing  examples  of  renewed  Soviet 
aggression  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  40  years  after  the 
lights  went  out  in  Lithuania,  following 
the  Stalinist  takeover  of  that  land,  the 
commitment  to  individual  freedom  and 
national  sovereignty  remains  alive  and 
strong  among  Lithuanians  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanians,  like 
other  suppressed  nationalities,  are  not 
asking  for  anything  special  or  unusual. 
Instead,  they  are  seeking  the  right  to  ex- 
press their  opinions,  to  practice  their 
own  religions,  to  enjoy  their  own  culture 
and  Uterature,  and  to  determine  their 
own  future. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend such  spirit  and  also  to  recognize 
the  important  contribution  made  by 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  to  our 
own  society  and  culture — a  contribution 
which  is  remarkable  when  the  number  of 
Lithuanians  residing  in  the  United  States 
is  considered.* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  for  it 
represents  to  all  Lithuanian -Americans 
and  for  those  brave  patriots  fighting  for 
freedom  in  Lithuania  the  hope  that  one 
day  popular  sovereignty  will  return  to 
their  homeland. 

The  struggle  for  independence  has 
continued  despite  many  years  of  Russian 
military  occupation.  Last  August,  45 
brave  citizens  of  the  Baltic  republics, 
among  them,  37  Lithuanians,  signed  an 
appeal  to  annul  the  secret  protocol 
signed  in  1939.  by  then  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  and  Hitler's  Foreign 
Minister  Ribbentrop,  which  led  to  the 
illegal  annexation  of  the  three  Baltic 
nations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  this  signing,  harassment  against 
the  signers  of  the  appeal  has  started  and 
a  number  of  them  were  arrested.  Among 
those  arrested  was  Antanas  Terleckas, 
who  has  been  subjected  to  KGB  persecu- 
tion for  over  30  years. 

Terleckas  and  other  signatories  repre- 
sent a  long-time  resistance  to  oppression 
and  russiflcation.  To  see  the  scope  of  re- 
sistance, one  only  needs  to  examine  the 
Soviet  concentration  camps,  priscms  and 
psychiatric  hospitals  which  contain  a 
large  number  of  Lithuanians  for  their 
activities  on  betialf  of  religious  and  na- 
tional freedom.  Some  of  the  best  known 
human  rights  activists  are:  Nigole  Sad- 
unalte, sentenced  for  her  religious 
activity;  Petras  Paulaitis,  PhD,  whose 
total  incarceration  amounts  to  35  years; 
Balys  Gajauskas.  a  former  freedom 
fighter,  who  had  already  served  a  25-year 
sentence  and  was  again,  in  1978,  sen- 
tenced to  15  years  of  prison  and  exile; 
Viktoras  Petkus,  member  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Helsinki  Accords  Monitor  Group, 
sentenced  in  1978  for  15  years. 

Support  and  admiration  of  these  brave 
people  nins  deep,  not  only  among 
Lithuanian-Americans,  but  within  the 
American  Government.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
Union's   annexation   of  Lithuania  and 
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has  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with 
her  representatives  to  this  day. 

Lithuania's  legation  in  Washington 
serves  many  purposes.  It  represents  the 
interests  of  Lithuanians  and  their  Amer- 
ican descendants,  helps  to  preserve 
Lithuanian  culture  and  tradition  and 
serves  as  a  daily  reminder  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people's  yearning  for  independ- 
ence. 

Unfortunately,  the  Lithuanian  lega- 
tion is  in  serious  financial  danger  be- 
cause assets,  frozen  in  America  at  the 
time  of  Soviet  occupation  have  been  ex- 
hausted. To  meet  the  legation's  financial 
needs,  I  support  legislation  (H.R.  5407 » 
offered  by  Representative  Dougherty 
which  seeks  to  authorize  funding  of 
$250,000  for  next  year.  The  legation  has 
been  a  voice  of  freedom  for  40  years,  and 
I  believe,  we  must  support  its  continuing 
existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  better  show  of  sup- 
port can  this  body  make  than  passage  of 
this  much-needed  assistance  to  Lithu- 
ania? By  doing  so,  we  can  signal  that 
Lithuania  Independence  Day  lives  on 
and  America  stands  behind  the  people 
of  Lithuania  in  their  fight  for  justice 
and  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  we  mark  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Estonian  independence.  Estonia  achieved 
its  modem  status  as  an  independent 
nation  on  February  23, 1918,  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  I  and  the  Russian 
Revolution.  It  retained  its  freedom  for 
over  20  years  until  Soviet  troops  annexed 
it  forcibly  together  with  the  other  Baltic 
republics  in  1940. 

The  Soviet  invasion  in  1940  was  justi- 
fied under  the  pretext  of  a  friendshio 
treaty  between  Estonia  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  under  the  pretext  of  a  sim- 
ilar friendship  treaty  that  the  most  re- 
cent nation,  Afghanistan,  was  added  to 
the  list  of  those  who  have  lost  their  na- 
tional freedom  through  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  nations  must 
be  added  to  the  list  of  captive  nations 
before  we  realize  that  the  Soviets  mean 
what  they  say?  They  intend  to  destroy 
us  and  our  way  of  life.  They  intend  to 
bring  the  whole  world  under  communist 
domination  and,  more  specifically,  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  proud  and  ancient  people  of  Esto- 
nia have  much  to  tell  us  about  what  it 
means  to  live  under  Soviet  rule.  It  means 
the  deprivation  of  all  natural  freedoms 
and  the  imposition  of  a  harsh  totalitar- 
ian regime  which  is  afraid  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech  and  all  other 
forms  of  freedom. 

It  means  also  the  existence  of  a  regime 
which  is  a  standing  threat  to  its  neigh- 
bors, and  must — in  the  nature  of 
things — be  a  standing  threat  to  its 
neighbors  because  to  remain  at  peace  is 
to  display  Its  economic  and  moral  fail- 
ures to  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Estonian  people  are 
free  In  spirit  even  though  they  remain 
subjugated  by  Soviet  troops.  We  owe 
them  a  debt  of  fidehty  for  their  endur- 
ance. We  must  remember  their  trials  and 
resolve  not  only  to  resist  future  Soviet 
aggression,  but  also  to  hasten  the  day 


when  all  the  nations  now  under  the  So- 
viet yoke  will  be  free. 

That  is  not  an  impossible  dream  be- 
cause our  system  and  our  values  are  su- 
perior to  the  Soviets'  system  and  values. 
If  we  doubt  this,  we  need  only  ask  the 
people  of  Estonia.* 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Frank  Annunzio, 
In  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  The  purpose  of  our  ob- 
servance today  is  to  express  support  for 
this  small  nation  held  in  subjection  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  observing  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  we  are  sharing  with  that 
country  our  aspirations  for  Its  eventual 
freedom  and  independence.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  do  this,  since  as  Ameri- 
cans we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  so  many 
freedoms  that  are  explicitly  set  forth 
as  rights  under  our  Constitution.  There- 
fore our  hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  who  are  denied  yet  fervently 
yearn  for  these  same  freedoms. 

Herbert  Spencer  once  said:  "No  one 
can  be  perfectly  free  till  all  are  free." 
In  that  spirit,  we  in  the  Congress,  along 
with  all  Americans,  lend  our  support  to 
the  Lithuanian  people,  in  the  hope  that 
they  too  can  one  day  live  in  freedom 
and  independence.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  16,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  will  take  time  out  to  re- 
flect on  their  mother  country — to  a  time 
when,  62  years  ago,  the  flag  of  Lithuania 
was  raised  over  that  proud  nation. 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  will  be 
noted  with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness 
and  of  anger  this  year,  as  the  Soviets 
have  demonstrated  their  continued  de- 
sire for  domination  of  the  European  and 
Asian  continents — by  running  over  the 
nation  of  Afghanistan,  and  by  exiling 
Nobel  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov.  Al- 
though these  events  are  news,  the  con- 
tinued domination  of  Lithuania  is  an 
old.  sad  story. 

In  the  over  700  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  first  king  of  Lithuania  was 
crowned,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  a  strong  and 
close-knit  group.  Those  who  have  come 
to  our  country  have  continued  to  cherish 
their  language,  religion,  and  culture  and 
have  educated  their  children  in  the  ways 
of  their  forefathers.  This  sense  of  pride 
and  identity  accompanied  each  wave  of 
Lithuanian  immigrants  to  the  United 
States — the  first  group  coming  for  wider 
opportunity;  the  second,  to  escape  Nazi 
domination ;  and  the  third,  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  rule  of  the  Soviets. 

I  have  a  number  of  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans in  my  district,  and  every  year  at 
this  time  they  issue  me  reminders  of  the 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  I  salute  them  and  their 
counterparts  throughout  the  country  for 
paying  tribute  to  Lithuania  on  the  16th, 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  land  of 
their  ancestors  will  be  free  from  Soviet 
domination.* 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1980,  marks  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Lithuania  is  a  great  nation 
whose  people  yearn  for  the  day  when 


self-determination  and  freedom  is  re- 
stored to  their  great  land;  22  years  after 
the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  after  22  years  of  enjoy- 
ing national  sovereignty,  Lithuania  was 
invaded  by  Russia,  as  part  of  a  Soviet- 
German  plot  to  divide  Eastern  Europe. 
After  the  war,  Germany  was  forced  into 
surrendering  its  captured  territories. 
Russia  was  not.  Hence,  Lithuania,  for 
the  past  40  years,  has  suffered  the  tor- 
ment of  totalitarian  rule. 

Despite  the  Soviet  repression,  many 
Lithuanian  citizens  carry  on  a  heroic 
struggle  against  their  oppressors.  Ac- 
cording to  Amnesty  International,  many 
Lithuanian  citizens  are  imprisoned  for 
the  "crime'  of  expressing  national  senti- 
ment in  underground  books  and  leaflets. 
This  is  a  flagrant  disregard  and  trans- 
gression of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
1975. 

With  the  upcoming  Madrid  Meeting, 
where  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords will  be  reviewed,  the  Soviet 
Union's  violations  of  Human  Rights 
must  be  vehemently  condemned.  I  join 
with  my  Lithuanian  friends  and  defend- 
ers of  freedom  in  issuing  my  strongest 
protest  to  the  Soviet  Government  for  its 
oppression  and  denial  of  Human 
Rights.* 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
on  my  desk  a  copy  of  a  book  called  "The 
Violations  of  Human  Rights  in  Soviet 
Occupied  Lithuania."  This  book  is  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Community  and  offers  an  out- 
line of  the  years'  events  in  Lithuania  and 
the  Soviet  Union's  efforts  to  denational- 
ize that  country.  Within  the  pages  of  this 
publication  lies  a  bleaic  description  of  the 
tragedy  in  Lithuania  today.  However, 
the  limitations  of  a  200-page  book  make 
it  im-:osslble  to  fully  express  the  anguish 
which  the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
known  for  40  years. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Lithuania,  stripping  the  country 
of  its  independence  and  cultural  and 
political  identity.  One  year  later,  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanian  citizens  were  ban- 
ished to  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia. 
These  events  occurred  only  years  after 
Lithuania  had  established  her  inde- 
pendence, in  1918. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  continue  to 
commemorate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  February  16.  Their  recognition  of 
this  anniversary  is  testimony  to  their 
great  strength  and  hopeful  spirit.  They 
have  set  aside  this  time  to  remember  the 
continuing  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  their  homeland. 

As  Americans,  we  can  understand  these 
values;  for  200  years  of  independence 
has  not  dulled  our  appreciation  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights.  Preservation  of 
these  values  is  a  cause  which  has.  In  the 
past,  brought  us  to  the  assistance  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  preserve  these  rights. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  commemoration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
unfailing  determination  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people.  Finally,  with  the  present 
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situation  m  Afghanistan  displaying  an- 
other threat  to  independence  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  hope  that  these  remarks 
will  express  further  our  disapproval  of 
Russia's  actions.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  on  behalf  of  all  Lithuanians 
the  729th  anniversary  of  the  Liuthuanian 
State,  and  the  62d  armiversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  modem  Republic  of 
Lithuania  on  February  16.  1918. 

It  has  been  40  years  since  the  illegal 
Incorporation  of  the  free  and  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Lithuania  by  the  Com- 
munists into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  all  time. 

Soviet  domination  of  Lithuania  has 
neither  extinguished  the  desire  for  free- 
dom nor  has  it  been  successful  in  erasing 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  spirit.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  rebirth  of  Lithuanian 
determination  to  assert  ethnic  identity. 
Petitions,  riots,  and  self-immolation  by 
young  Lithuanians  have  challenged  the 
regime,  which  insists  on  forced  Russlflca- 
tion  and  p^similation.  Furthermore,  de- 
spite offif.ial  harassment  by  the  Com- 
munist r  !gime.  traditional  religious  be- 
liefs persist. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  forceful  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  stead- 
fastly maintain  this  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nition  as  a  sign  to  the  people  of  Lithuania 
that  we  are  behind  them.  In  the  20th 
centiu-y,  such  enslavement  should  be  a 
sickness  of  the  past;  yet  it  thrives  today 
in  the  most  abominable  form  in  Lith- 
uania. 

We  must  preserve  the  legal  rights  of 
these  proud  and  brave  peo  ~le  by  publiciz- 
ing their  suffering  to  other  nations  of  the 
world.  I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  protest  and  the 
fires  of  Lithuanian  natriotism  which  will 
never  be  extinguished.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  justice,  religious  freedom,  and 
human  dignity  will  be  a  reality  for  Lith- 
uania and  her  people.* 
*  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  offer  some  remarks  to  commemorate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  We  find 
ourselves  mourning  independence  lost  to 
Soviet  aggression,  but  we  are  also  cele- 
brating the  independence  we  know  will 
surely  return  to  Lithuania  in  the  future. 
No  empire  endures  forever,  and  the 
Soviet  empire  will  fall  as  surely  as  all 
other  empires  in  history  have  fallen. 
The  more  an  empire  expands  and  at- 
tempts to  maintain  control  of  subject 
peoples,  the  greater  the  costs  and  strains 
imposed  on  its  own  and  subject  peoples. 
Eventually  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic stresses  cause  collapse  of  the 
empire. 

The  spirit  of  independence  lives  on  in 
Lithuania,  as  it  endures  in  the  captive 
nations  of  the  Soviet  empire.  The  day  of 
their  liberation  lies  somewhere  in  the  fu- 
ture, awaiting  only  the  moment  of  history 
that  provides  the  opportunity. 

Today  the  world  watches  with  horror 
as  the  Soviet  armies  attempt  to  swallow 
a  new  colony.  Afghanistan,  and  we  ad- 
mire the  spirited  resistance  by  the 
Afghan  people. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  history  that 


tells  us  the  Afghan  people  can  really  be 
conquered  by  the  Soviet  empire.  The 
spirit  of  independence  will  live  in  them 
after  Soviet  conquest  seems  complete, 
and  the  Afghan  people  will  win  their 
independence  again  someday. 

We  must  maintain  strong  defense 
forces  to  protect  our  freedom.  That  is  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  advances 
of  Soviet  imperialism.* 
*Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
four  decades  the  world  has  had  to  stand 
by  and  watch  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinued its  own  brand  of  imperialism 
with  the  occupation  and  suojugation  of 
the  sovereign  Baltic  nation  of  Lithuania. 

This  month  Congress  once  again  is 
joining  with  Lithuanian  Americans 
across  the  country  and  with  the  people 
of  Lithuania  in  commemorating  the  62d 
anniversary  of  that  nation's  declaration 
of  indenendence. 

On  February  16.  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  declared  themselves  to  be  sov- 
ereign and  independent.  For  22  years 
Lithuanians  enjoyed  the  freedom  and 
dignity  that  accompanies  self-determi- 
nation. 

Under  this  independence  the  people, 
the  nation,  and  the  culture  flourished. 
Land  reforms  were  instituted.  Industries 
were  re-established,  transportation  fa- 
cilities were  expanded,  social  legislation 
was  enacted,  and  educational  institu- 
tions were  enlarged. 

All  this  came  to  a  tragic  end  in  June, 
1940.  with  the  sweep  of  Soviet  forces  into 
Lithuania  and  its  Baltic  neighbors,  Lat- 
via and  Estonia. 

Through  mock  elections  and  deporta- 
tion and  extermination  of  dissenters, 
the  Soviet  Government  established  its 
tyrannical  hold  upon  Lithuania.  It  has 
tried  to  destroy  the  Lithuanian  culture 
through  its  program  of  Russification, 
and  it  has  tried  to  destroy  the  spirit  of 
the  people  through  its  outrageous  pol- 
icy of  persecution  and  humiliating  har- 
rassment. 

Even  with  this  heavy-handed  oppres- 
sion, the  dream  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence continues  to  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  We  have  at  times  wit- 
nessed the  manifestation  of  this  dream 
through  the  unsuccessful  escape  attempt 
of  the  Lithuanian  sailor.  Simas  Kudlrka, 
and  the  courage  of  the  dissident,  Vik- 
toras  Petkus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  always 
stood  for  the  right  of  people  to  deter- 
mine their  own  course.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  steadfast  in  our  support  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  their  dream  of 
once  again  being  free. 

We  can  show  this  support  by  continu- 
ing to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union's  out- 
rageous subjugation  of  this  nation  and 
by  continuing  in  our  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Soviet  claim  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Lithuanian  people  on  the  62d  An- 
niversary of  their  independence,  and  to 
express  my  sincerest  hope  that  they  may 
once  again  join  the  community  of  na- 
tions as  a  free  and  independent  people.* 
*  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  the  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania.  Today, 
just  3  days  before  the  62d  anniversary,  is 


a  particularly  appropriate  time  for 
America  and  the  world  to  consider  the 
relevance  that  the  history  of  the  Baltic 
struggle  has  f  ot  the  present. 

As  we  face  the  latest  in  a  series  of  So- 
viet aggressions,  the  recent  events  in  Af- 
ghanistan, ought  we  not  look  back  to 
1940.  back  to  where  it  all  l>egan,  as  they 
say:  Lithuania.  Estonia.  Latvia.  June 
1940. 

The  Soviets,  after  deciding  that  it  was 
not  in  their  interest  to  enter  into  the 
early  stages  of  World  War  n.  signed  the 
sometimes  forgotten  Mtrfotov-Rlbben- 
trop  Pact  of  1939,  dividing  up  Eastern 
Europe  between  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  agreeing  to  mutual  nonag- 
gression.  The  Realpolltik  of  aggression 
was  to  be  realized  as  the  U.S.S.R.  made 
the  first  of  many  moves  in  the  continu- 
ing game  of  Soviet  world  aggressim,  rol- 
ling into  Uthuainia  and  annexing  the 
Baltic  States. 

When  the  game  plan  was  changed  by 
Hitler's  advance  into  Russian  territory. 
the  Russians  made  a  rapid  about-face  in 
their  foreign  policy,  joining  with  their 
ideological  enemies,  the  free  world,  to 
help  with  the  inevitable  defeat  of  Nazi 
Germany.  The  Allies  set  aside  the  atroci- 
ties that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  committed  just 
a  short  time  before  to  accept  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  fight  against  the  common 
foe. 

When  the  time  came  to  change  the  po- 
litical course  of  history  and  divide  East- 
em  Europe  into  areas  of  Eastern  and 
Western  influence,  we  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
but  were  unable  to  aid  their  independ- 
ence from  Soviet  domination.  The  Baltic 
States  lay  inside  the  Russian  sphere  of 
influence,  and.  as  such,  outside  the  West- 
ern sphere  of  action. 

Can  the  so-called  revolution  in  Af- 
ghanistan be  likened  to  the  Soviet  seiz- 
ure of  the  Baltic  States  in  1940?  The 
Soviets  would  say  so.  The  U.S.S.R.  main- 
tains to  this  day  that  the  Baltic  States 
voluntarily  joined  their  totalitarian 
union,  despite  many  testimonies  and 
much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Just  as 
they  maintain  that  the  Afghanistan 
people  called  for  Soviet  help  in  protect- 
ing their  fledgling  government  from  a 
counterrevolutionary  uprising,  an  upris- 
ing that  calls  to  mind  the  valiancy  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  their  attempts  to 
stand  up  to  their  Soviet  captors. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  with  little  tan- 
gible help  from  other  nations,  have  been 
able  to  preserve  and  protect  their  own 
culture  and  religion,  and  maintain  their 
national  identity  at  a  great  cost  in  the 
face  of  massive  Soviet  attempts  at  "Rus- 
sification." Can  we  not  draw  insniration 
from  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  while  considering  the  present 
crisis? 

Let  us  learn  from  history.  Let  us  not 
need  recurring  reminders  that  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  committed  to  exptmsion- 
ism  and  will  exploit  opoortunities  when 
the  West  is  confused  and  divided.  Let  us 
realize  that  to  prote  t  other  nations  from 
this  expansionism  it  is  clear  that  our 
country  must  be  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port its  beliefs  and  policies  and  be  willing 
to  aid  those  who  desire  freedom,  inde- 
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pendence,  and  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation.* 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  celebrate  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent  State 
of  Lithuania.  We  thereby  celebrate  the 
culmination  of  centuries  of  Lithuanian 
struggles  to  overthrow  Czarist  domina- 
tion and  establish  a  free  and  sovereign 
Lithuania. 

Upon  achieving  independence,  the 
Lithuanian  people  entered  upon  a  period 
of  imparalleled  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical progress.  The  independent  nation 
of  Lithuania  adhered  to  a  republican 
form  of  government,  which  preserved  the 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  £ind  reli- 
gion. For  the  next  20  years  as  a  free 
country,  Lithuania  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  self -govern ;  its  leaders  brought 
about  long-needed  land  reform,  created 
and  expanded  industry,  established  an 
improved  transportation  system,  and  en- 
acted social  legislation  providing  for 
labor  control  laws  and  educational 
policies. 

Following  these  few  years  of  freedom 
and  economic  prosperity,  Lithuania  fell 
victim  to  Soviet  aggression.  Her  inde- 
pendence succumbed  to  Soviet  occupa- 
tion during  World  War  n,  the  end  result 
of  which  was  annexation  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  For  7  years 
the  Lithuanian  people  struggled  to  free 
themselves  from  Russian  domination. 
During  this  struggle  30,000  Lithuanians 
died,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
deported  to  Siberia,  where  they  died  in 
labor  camps. 

The  struggle  continues  today,  but 
Lithuanian  determination  to  regain  in- 
dependence has  not  diminished.  Lith- 
uanians worldwide  are  united  in  hopes 
and  efforts  of  achieving  their  goal. 

At  this  time,  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  freedom-seeking  Lithuanian 
people,  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  all  men.  And  we 
echo  the  statement  contained  in  a  res- 
olution of  the  Lithuanian  World  Con- 
gress that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  "reaffirm  on  every 
suitable  occasion  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  national  in- 
dependence and  individual  freedom."  • 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1980.  all  Lithuanians  and  Lith- 
uanian-Americans will  celebrate  the  62d 
anniversary  of  their  independence  from 
foreign  domination.  For  over  a  century 
from  1795  to  1915,  the  Lithuanian  people 
suffered  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  op- 
pression. This  was  succeeded  by  the  dev- 
astation of  German  occupation  during 
World  War  I. 

In  1918,  however,  the  Lithuanian  fer- 
vor for  freedom  was  affirmed.  The  brave 
people  of  this  struggling  nation  declared 
their  homeland  to  be  a  sovereign  state. 
The  Republic  of  Lithuania  received  its 
formal  international  recognition  when 
nations  around  the  world,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
1920. 

Each  year,  the  American  people  Joy- 
fully recall  our  own  independence  with 
fireworks  and  festivities;  for  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania,  there  will  be  no  cele- 
brations. For.  in  1979,  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence remains  little  more  than  a 


dream  for  some  and  a  vivid  memory  for 
others. 

In  1940.  after  22  years  of  freedom,  the 
promise  of  Lithuanian  autonomy  was 
broken  by  the  Soviets.  During  World  War 
II.  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  in- 
vaded by  Soviet  forces,  occupied,  and 
forcibly  incorporated  into  Soviet  boun- 
daries. Russian  oppression  caused  an 
abrupt  halt  to  the  strides  which  the  tiny 
Republic  had  made  both  economically 
and  culturally  in  this  short  period  of 
time. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  still  refuse  to 
relinquish  their  national  spirit.  Despite 
attempts  at  Russification,  the  steadfast 
Lithuanians  still  continue  to  use  their 
own  language,  and  have  retained  their 
religious  preferences  and  their  unique 
cultural  heritage.  In  support  of  the  con- 
tinuing Lithuanian  struggle  for  auton- 
omy, the  US.  Government  still  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  permanent  incor- 
poration of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  While  the  Russians 
continue  to  control  Lithuanian  territory, 
the  people  of  this  courageous  nation  still 
keep  their  national  identity. 

Let  us  once  again  affirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  inalienable  basic  human 
rights  of  all  mankind,  by  urging  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  all  of  the  signatory 
nations,  to  comply  with  the  Helsinki 
accords,  setting  forth  the  principles  of 
individual  liberty  and  basic  human 
rights. 

The  strength  of  the  Lithuanian  dis- 
sidents truly  serves  as  a  lieacon  to 
oppressed  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
I  salute  the  courage  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  and  share  their  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  be  granted  the  right  of 
self-determination  and  again  be  free.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  observing  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Lithuania, 
an  occasion  on  which  we  are  once  again 
reminded  of  the  Soviet  Union's  repres- 
sion of  individual  and  religious  rights  of 
freedom-loving  peoples. 

When  centuries  of  Russian  imperi- 
alism and  attempts  at  domination  came 
to  an  end  after  World  War  I  with  the 
declaration  of  independence  on  February 
16,  1918.  Lithuanian  culture,  language, 
and  religious  faith  enjoyed  a  freedom 
and  creativity  unsurpassed  in  its  history. 
Unfortunately,  that  blossoming  of  Lithu- 
anian contributions  to  the  free  world 
ceased  just  22  years  later. 

Lithuania's  brief  independence  was 
brutually  curtailed  by  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation in  1941.  Thousands  of  Lithuanians 
and  citizens  of  the  neighboring  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  were 
shipped  to  Siberia.  When  the  Nazis 
invaded  Russia,  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  continued.  These  guiltless 
people,  who  had  so  recently  enjoyed  free- 
dom, were  sent  to  labor  in  slave  camps, 
mines  and  forests,  to  die  far  from  their 
native  land.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  population  of  Lithuania 
was  murdered  or  deported  by  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Nazis. 

The  United  States  has  never  and  will 
never  recognize  the  forcible  Soviet  an- 
nexation of  this  great  nation.  We  must 
continue  to  protest  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  the  oppressive  measures  of 


the  Soviet  Union  against  the  Lithuanian 
nation  and  the  gross  violation  of  hirnian 
rights  perpetrated  upon  these  proud 
people. 

The  Lithuanian  struggle  is  an  example 
for  all  people  who  are  denied  basic  liber- 
ties. Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  political  rights  as  well 
as  religious  freedom,  and  has  restricted 
economic  and  cultural  development,  Lith- 
uanians have  continued  to  preserve  their 
national  unity  and  strong  sense  of  na- 
tional consciousness.  Here  in  the  United 
States  Lithuanians  retain  an  ethnic  iden- 
tity as  evidenced  by  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  a  native  Lithuanian  legation. 
These  people  have  contributed  greatly  to 
our  country  and  their  indomitable  spirit 
will  enable  both  they  and  those  still  liv- 
ing in  Lithuania  to  make  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  their  na- 
tion and  the  freedom  of  all  people  who 
suffer  under  Soviet  repression. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  commitment  to 
aiding  the  Lithuanian  people  to  one  day 
regain  that  which  is  rightfully  theirs,  a 
free  and  independent  nation.  We  must 
continue  our  concerted  effort  and  remain 
firm  in  our  recognition  of  Lithuania,  its 
people  and  their  culture.* 
o  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored today  t^  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  independence  of 
Lithuania  On  February  16,  1918,  Lith- 
uania was  proclaimed  an  independent  re- 
public. This  marks  not  only  its  62d  an- 
niversary as  a  republic  but  Its  729th 
anniversary  as  a  nation. 

In  seven  centuries  cf  existence  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  developed  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  a  national  pride 
matched  by  few  other  nations  in  Europe. 

But  since  1940  this  vibrant  heritage 
has  suffered  unconscionable  oppression. 
On  August  3  of  that  year  the  Soviet 
Union  illegally  annexed  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  Our  country  has  never  rec- 
ognized this  illegal  act.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  recognize  the  diplomatic  corp 
of  independent  Lithuania  along  with 
those  of  the  other  Baltic  States. 

Our  commemorating  February  16  as 
Lithuania  Independence  Day  takes  on 
greater  significance  when  we  look  at  the 
most  recent  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
its  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  We  must 
make  clear  and  loud  our  outrage  over 
unlawful  Soviet  occupation  of  any  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Although  Lithuania  has  suffered  de- 
portation and  genocide,  its  people  have 
continued  to  fight  for  its  independence  in 
any  way  they  can.  Part  of  this  is  evi- 
denced by  the  publication.  "The  Chron- 
icle of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania."  This  publication,  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, is  printed  underground  in  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  at  tremendous 
risk  and  distributed  widely  in  this  coun- 
try. It  details  the  religious  persecution 
and  other  forms  of  repression  that  the 
Soviets  now  practice  in  Lithuania. 

To  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  their 
descendants  in  our  country  and  all  other 
free  nations,  know  that  you  have  friends 
who  will  continue  to  work  toward  the 
day  when  we  can  truly  celebrate  an  in- 
dependent Lithuania.* 
*  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
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over  1  million  Lithuanian  Americans  ob- 
serve the  62d  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  heroic  people  of  that 
nation. 

The  Lithuanian  Republic,  founded  with 
such  great  hope  in  1918.  was  tragically 
destined  to  enjoy  only  a  brief  span  of  in- 
dependence. In  1940.  the  Soviet  Union 
brutally  extinguished  the  light  of  free- 
dom in  Lithuania.  The  history  of  this 
small  nation — bludgeoned  by  its  larger 
neighbors,  a  third  of  its  population  forci- 
bly deported  or  killed  by  the  end  of  World 
War  II — offers  one  of  the  century's  best 
arguments  for  promoting  international 
acceptance  of  basic  human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania and  its  sister  Baltic  States  was  an 
international  outrage.  To  this  day,  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  recognize 
its  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  state. 
The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
last  independent  Government  of  Lith- 
uania are  still  recognized  and  accredited 
in  this  country.  They  continue  to  uphold 
the  ideal  of  a  free  Lithuania. 

Soviet  oppression  of  Lithuanian  human 
rights  continues  to  be  an  international 
outrage.  A  people  whose  history  dates 
back  to  the  second  century  and  whose 
language  is  among  the  oldest  known  to 
man  are  victims  not  only  of  political  and 
economic,  but  of  social  and  cultural  op- 
pression aimed  at  their  eradication  as  a 
distinct  ethnic  group.  The  Lithuanian 
people's  courageous  persistence  in  main- 
taining its  identity,  in  struggling  against 
impossible  odds  to  regain  its  freedom 
has  been  an  inspiring  example  of  the 
strength  of  the  human  spirit. 

As  our  Nation  today  faces  the  specter 
of  renewed  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghan- 
istan, we  would  do  well  to  remember 
Lithuania.  I  especially  join  with  my 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Lithuanian - 
American  community  m  northwest  Indi- 
ana to  commemorate  this  historic  anni- 
versary which  honors  a  brave  and  cre- 
ative people.  Let  us  remember  Lithuania, 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  building  a 
world  where  small  nations  are  safe  from 
aggression  and  their  citizens  can  enjoy 
fundamental  freedoms  without  fear,* 
*  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  Lithu- 
ania. Despite  a  bnital  occupation  since 
1939,  hope  for  a  return  to  the  democratic 
government  established  in  1918  has  not 
diminished  in  the  Lithuanian-American 
community. 

The  day  becomes  particularly  signifi- 
cant to  all  Americans  this  year  when  the 
record  of  Soviet  deceit  and  oppression 
against  Lithuania  is  examined.  In  1920, 
the  Soviets  signed  a  treaty  recognizing 
"the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  state  of  Lithuania  with  all  juridical 
consequences  resulting  from  such  recog- 
nition." The  Soviet  Union  "voluntarily 
and  forever"  renounced  all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  territory. 

This  treaty  was  reaffirmed  in  1926.  In 
1934  it  was  extended  to  1945.  However, 
in  1939.  the  Soviets  positioned  troops  in 
Lithuanian  territory  under  the  guise  of 
providing    military    protection    against 


Germany.  The  troops  never  left.  Despite 
three  treaties,  three  solemn  promises  to 
observe  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lithuanian 
Government,  Russia  extended  its  savage 
rule  over  this  Baltic  nation.  As  we  ob- 
serve and  honor  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  let  us  not  forget  this  additional 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Soviet 
government.* 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  celebrating  the  brave  and 
independent  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Prom  1918  to  1940  Lithuania  ex- 
isted as  an  independent  state.  The  So- 
viet invasion  of  1940,  imder  the  guise  of 
the  Mutual  Assistance  Treaty  of  1939 
put  a  temporary  end  to  the  Lithuanian 
Government  and  other  great  Western 
Powers  have  steadfastly  maintained  a 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania.  In  the  light  of 
the  recent  invasion  of  Afghanistan  it  is 
even  more  imperative  this  year  to  en- 
courage the  heroic  Lithuanian  people  in 
the  continuing  struggle  for  freedom  and 
to  speak  out  against  the  Soviet  policies 
of  Russification. 

The  Soviet  attempt  to  absorb  the 
Baltic  States  and  destroy  them  as  peo- 
ples has  taken  the  form  of  trying  to 
eradicate  all  elements  of  their  separate 
national  identity.  The  Soviets  have  sup- 
pressed the  Lithuanian  language  in  the 
school  system  and  the  number  of  Rus- 
sians in  Luthuania  has  greatly  increased 
since  1940.  In  1940  over  80.000  Letts  fled 
the  country  and  in  1944  another  60.000 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  Even  more  re- 
vealing is  the  Soviet  suppression  of  re- 
ligion. In  1940  Lithuania  had  over  708 
churches,  314  chapels.  73  monasteries, 
and  85  convents.  Since  then  parish  lands 
have  been  confiscated  and  religious 
books  destroyed.  But  this  physical  and 
psychological  terrorism  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. In  1972  the  "Chronicle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania"  began  to 
reach  the  free  world  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. 

In  Lithuania  today,  there  is  no  inde- 
pendence, except  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  who  seek  to  be  free. 
There  is  no  independence  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Moscow  which  seeks  to  eradi- 
cate the  cultural  heritage  of  a  proud 
people.  Nor  is  there  independence  from  a 
government  in  Moscow  which  has  used 
its  might  to  stifle  religious  expression. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
direct  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  1980 
Madrid  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  to  dis- 
cuss these  and  many  other  forms  of  con- 
tinuing human  rights  violations  in  Lith- 
uania today. 

The  Lithuanian  peonle  have  remained 
ffiithful  to  their  language,  their  religious 
beliefs,  and  their  national  identity. 
Though  world  attention  is  presently 
focused  on  other  troubled  areas,  the 
Lithuanian  flame  of  nationality  still 
bums.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  prayer  that 
one  day  we  can  truly  celeljrate  a  Lith- 
uanian independence  day  on  which  the 
people  of  Lithuania  will  be  free  not  only 
in  mind  and  in  spirit,  but  in  fact.* 


*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  the 
most  recent  example  of  the  historical 
nature  of  Soviet  repression  against  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  nations.  While 
we  are  all  deeply  troubled  by  the  events 
in  Afghanistan,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  remind  our  fellow  Americans  of 
the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people  who 
have  been  overcome  by  this  same  ruth- 
less tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
February  16.  1980.  Americans  of  lithu- 
anian  origin  and  descent  throughout  our 
Nation  will  commemorate  the  62d  aimi- 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  now 
unfortunately  Afghanistan  exemplify 
the  true  meaning  of  human  rights.  So- 
viet repression  has  been  consistent  and 
harsh.  Human  rights  have  been  violated 
in  numerous  ways  and  these  violations 
are  continuing.  This  ongoing  repression 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  uphold 
our  heritage  of  a  free  and  open  society 
and  we  must  champion  the  cause  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  the  aspirations  for  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  national  self-determi- 
nation of  all  peoples.  We  cannot  accept 
foreign  domination  by  any  nation  over 
another  nation.  To  this  end  we  remain 
committed  and  we  must  not  waiver  from 
our  responsibility. 

The  Lithuanian-American  Commu- 
nity of  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment relating  the  tragic  events  which 
overcame  Lithuania  in  1940  and  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I 
am  honored  to  submit  this  thought- 
provoking  statement  by  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Community  for  our  colleagues 
consideration. 

The  statement  follows: 

Ltthcania  Then.  Atchaktstan  Now — A 
Pattebn  op  Soviet  Expansionism 

Soviet  expansionism  has  had  Its  seasons — 
the  1940  illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  the 
1956  brutal  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution, the  1968  Ironic  destruction  of  the 
Czekoslovaklan  attempt  at  freedom,  and  now 
in  Afghanistan,  Russian  tank.s  roll  once  more 
across  the  borders  of  a  sovereign  nation. 
There  is  a  chilling  pattern  to  all  this  and  It 
had  Its  start  with  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  is  an  age-old  nation  with  over 
seven  centuries  of  nationhood.  Its  language 
is  one  of  the  oldest  living  languages  today. 
From  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Lithuania,  It  rose  to  become  a  major  power 
of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  1 5th  century.  E  en 
though  It  endured  over  a  century  of  severe 
Czarist  Russia's  oppression  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  it  reemerged  once  more  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation  in  1918.  Until 
June  of  1940  Lithuania  enjoyed  soaring  re- 
surgence in  every  aspect  of  its  national  life, 
educationally,  culturally,  economically  and 
polltlcaUy. 

And  then.  Soviet  Russia,  after  signing  the 
now  Infamous  treaty  of  non- aggression  with 
Nazi  Oermany/Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  ot 
1939/,  In  which  the  two  super  powers  agreed 
to  divide  themselves  the  countries  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  Finland  and  Poland,  the 
Soviets  invade!  Lithuania  despite  existing 
treaties  and  assurances  to  the  Lithuanian 
government  to  the  contrary.  One  month 
later,  in  July,  1940  after  mock  elections,  So- 
viet Russia  claimed — and  still  claims — that 
Lithuania  voluntarily  voted  and  asked  to  be 
incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
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By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Lithuania  had 
lost  about  one  third  of  Its  population 
through  forcible  deportations,  assassinations 
and  national  genocide  of  its  people.  Even 
though  Lithuanian  partisans,  alone  and  un- 
supported by  any  of  the  promised  help  from 
the  West,  fought  against  Russian  oppressor 
for  a  whole  decade  more,  the  conflict  of 
armed  resistance  had  to  come  to  an  end. 
However,  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  be  free  never  ran  dry  and  resistance  to 
political  repression,  religious  persecution, 
cultural  genocide  and  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  continues  In  Lithuania  against 
their  communist  occupiers  to  this  very  day. 

And  so.  in  1980.  once  again  we  see  the  same 
pattern  of  Soviet  Russia's  expansionism  in 
Afghanistan. 

In  the  past  we  have  condemned  Soviet 
Russia's  transgressions,  calling  them  morally, 
ethically  and  politically  wrong,  but  in  no  in- 
stance have  we  ever  taken  firmer  measures 
to  right  those  wrongs.  In  every  instance  So- 
viet Russia,  after  a  temporary  fall-out  of 
censure,  was  permitted  to  keep  the  spoils  of 
its  wrongdoing.  There  is  a  tremendous  back- 
log of  Soviet  Russia's  wrongdoing  to  be 
righted,  and  an  immense  range  of  decisive 
actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Free  World  to 
prevent  further  Soviet  Russian  expansionism. 

Hopefully  this  time,  at  last,  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  Soviet  Russian  world  domina- 
tion no  longer  sounds  like  an  extremist  no- 
tion even  to  the  the  most  liberal  among  us. 
Let's  hope  that  we  have  the  moral  fiber  to 
talk  when  we  can  and  to  act  when  we  must, 
while  we  are  still  in  a  position  to  do  so.# 

•  Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  While  this  day 
was  officially  proclaimed  on  February  16, 
1918,  an  independent  Lithuanian  state 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  11th  century 
A.D. 

Lithuanian  language,  culture,  and  re- 
ligion withstood  the  oppression  of  czarlst 
Russia  where  the  prohibition  of  the 
Lithuanian  press  prevailed  for  40  years. 

When  the  first  Lithuanian  immigrants 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1861.  they 
took  little  time  to  establish  societies, 
clubs,  parishes,  and  newspapers  in  order 
to  maintain  their  cultural  life  and  lan- 
jniage  in  their  new  home.  One  of  the  first 
Lithuanian  language  newspapers  was 
Lietuviszkasis  Balsas,  the  Lithuanian 
Voice,  publisned  in  1874. 

And  again  today  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
despite  widespread  antireligious  propa- 
ganda and  attacks  on  the  clergy,  Lith- 
uanians still  practice  their  religion  at 
great  risk  and  sacrifice. 

On  this  day,  we  celebrate  the  pride 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
which  has  prevailed  despite  the  turmoil 
and  oppression  which  has  marked  its 
history.* 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  celebrating  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  This  commemoration  is  espe- 
cially significant  in  light  of  the  recent 
Soviet  moves  against  Afghanistan.  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  is  a  way  to  re- 
mind us  all  that  despite  tyranny  and 
aggression,  the  yearning  for  freedom  is 
still  in  the  hearts  of  people  around  the 
world. 

I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  my  mater- 
nal family  heritage— the  Marwil  fam- 
ily— comes  from  Lithuania.  The  original 
family  name  was  Marwilsky,  and   the 


family  was  centered  in  Vistinecs,  a  small 
town  in  Lithuania  near  the  Baltic  Sea 
that  was  completely  destroyed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Masarium  Lakes  during  World 
War  I,  in  which  the  German  General 
Hindenburg  trapped  and  defeated  the 
Russian  army. 

Elias  Marwil  moved  to  the  United 
States  from  Lithuania  in  the  late  1850's, 
and  a  branch  of  the  family  settled  in 
Texas  in  the  1880s.  My  maternal  grand- 
father, M.  H.  Marwil,  was  born  in  Hen- 
derson, Tex.,  in  1886.  Since  that  time,  the 
family  has  grown  and  prospered,  proud 
of  its  Lithuanian  heritage. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  endured 
the  horrors  of  war  and  the  domination  of 
a  totalitarian  state  dedicated  to  eradicat- 
ing all  semblance  of  freedom.  But  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  in  their  courageous 
struggles  to  be  free,  exemplify  the  words 
of  Winston  Churchill,  who  defined  cour- 
age as  "the  first  of  all  human  qualities 
because  it  is  the  quality  which  guarantees 
all  others. '  I  join  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  saluting  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania on  this  special  day.» 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  observance  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  an  an- 
niversary which  reminds  us  that  we  are 
in  a  world  where  aggression  and  suppres- 
sion are  being  used  to  subjugate  free 
peoples. 

This  observance  recalls  a  sad  event, 
the  loss  of  autonomy  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  It  also  is  a  recognition  that 
hope  does  not  die,  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence lives  on,  and  that  those  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  this  Nation  still 
nourish  the  fiame  of  freedom. 

Today  we  find  world  communism 
again  on  the  march,  again  using  force 
and  terror  to  conquer  free  nations.  In 
Africa  and  in  the  Balkans  we  find  imease 
as  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  communism  has  switched  its  em- 
phasis from  the  war  to  win  men's  minds, 
to  open  conflict  and  invasion. 

As  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  a  once-free  people,  we  must  also  look 
toward  our  own  future,  and  resolve  to 
pursue  a  course  that  will  preserve  our 
freedoms  here  at  home,  and  help  other 
nations  that  seek  to  govern  themselves  • 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  62  years 
ago  today,  the  strong-willed  and  fiercely 
independent  people  of  Lithuania  estab- 
lished the  Lithuanian  Republic. 

Unfortumtely,  this  is  not  a  day  to 
celebrate.  Soviet  Russia  continues  to 
forceably  occupy  Lithuania  as  it  has 
since  June  of  1940,  when  its  tanks  rolled 
across  this  peace-loving  nation.  Every 
aspect  of  Lithuanian  national  life — cul- 
tural, educational,  political,  and  reli- 
gious— is  still  repressed  by  the  Russian 
occupiers. 

But  the  Lithuanian  people  have  never 
lost  their  passion  for  freedom.  Resistance 
to  Russian  oppression  and  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  is  mounting. 

Even  in  my  own  district,  the  23d  of 
Pennsylvania,  Lithuanian  Americans  are 
expanding  support  for  their  homeland.  I 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
a  Lithuanian  flag  to  Benedict  Radzavich. 
president  of  the  Knights  of  Lithuania 
Council  No.  66,  which  is  spreading  cul- 
tural awareness  to  Lithuanians  in  the 
DuBois  area. 


After  meeting  with  Mr.  Radzavich,  I 
came  to  better  understand  the  brutality 
of  Russian  domination  in  a  state  which 
has  been  independent  for  over  700  years. 
I  will  never  recognize  permanence  of  the 
Russian  occupation. 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is 
neither  a  day  for  celebration  nor  mourn- 
ing. Rather,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  day  to  renew  our  commitment  to  win- 
ning back  freedom  for  the  Lithuanian 
people.* 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  16,  1980,  commemo- 
rates the  62d  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
It  also  commemorates  the  729th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lith- 
uanian State.  This  anniversary  cannot 
be  a  particularly  happy  event  because 
Lithuania  is  in  chains. 

The  essence  of  nationhood  is  the  free- 
dom of  a  nation's  people  to  decide,  direct 
and  promte  their  national  interest.  With- 
out this  freedom,  a  nation  and  its  people 
are  denied  their  right  to  their  own 
destiny.  The  Nazis  in  their  time  and  the 
Soviets  then  and  now  have  denied  this 
right  to  Lithuania  and  Lithuanians. 
Again,  it  cannot  be  a  particularly  happy 
time. 

Yet,  this  day  commemorates  more 
than  sadness.  It  also  commemorates 
pride  in  national  heritage  and  the 
strength  that  the  belief  in  national  free- 
dom possesses.  We  living  in  America  find 
it  all  too  easy  to  take  our  freedoms  for 
granted.  Lithuanians  do  not. 

February  16  then  is  not  just  a  day 
for  Lithuanians  to  celebrate  and  com- 
memorate independence.  It  is  a  day  for 
all  of  us  to  recognize.  It  is  a  day  from 
which  we  all  can  learn.  Let  us  always 
recall  the  joy  liberty  has  for  those  with 
it.  Let  us  never  forget  that  there  are 
those  without  liberty,  whose  rights  have 
been  trampled  and  national  destiny 
denied. 

Let  us  remember  Lithuania.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  and  honored  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  to  commemorate  February  16  as 
the  62d  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  as  important  as  ever  that  we  show 
our  moral  support  for  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  fight  for  freedom,  in  an 
attempt  to  help  them  break  away  from 
the  Soviet's  outright  subjugation.  As  we 
are  all  aware,  the  Soviet  Union  has  cur- 
rently advanced  into  another  country 
which  borders  its  own.  This,  like  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Lithuania  during 
World  War  II,  is  a  blatant  violation  of  a 
country's  natural  right  to  be  independ- 
ent. It  violates  international  law.  caus- 
ing instability  in  and  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  Already,  many  Afghans  have  sac- 
rificed their  lives,  like  the  Lithuanians, 
to  prevent  the  Soviet's  encroachment  on 
their  private  and  religious  lives. 

Lithuania's  struggle  has  been  long  and 
difficult,  seeming  almost  futile,  but  the 
people  of  this  country  remain  determined 
to  continue  their  fight  for  justice  and  hu- 
man rights,  both  of  which,  since  the  So- 
viet invasion,  have  been  nonexistent. 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  adopted  an  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy,  Lithuania  has 
been  a  target.  Lithuania's  background  is 
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totally  different  from  the  Soviets'.  The 
majority  are  Roman  Catholics  speaking 
a  different  language  from  the  natural 
and  true  Russian  Orthodox.  The  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  impose  its  customs 
and  language  without  giving  any  consid- 
eration to  the  Lithuanian's  natural  right 
to  develop  and  live  out  their  thousand- 
year-old  traditions. 

It  is  sad  and  unfortunate  that  the 
Lithuanians  have  lost  their  individual 
rights  but  they  should  be  commended 
and  supported  for  their  continued  pro- 
test and  courage  against  the  Soviet's  in- 
sensitive and  immoral  policies.  Their 
dedication  to  never  losing  their  identity 
and  heritage  is  something  we  should  all 
admire  and  applaud. 

The  Lithuanians'  plight  should  serve 
as  a  model  for  all  countries  who  feel 
threatened  by  forces  which  are  foreign 
to  their  own. 

I  hope  that  the  people  in  Afghanistan 
will  take  notice  of  the  Lithuanians'  per- 
sistence and  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  to  discontinue  their  puppet-like 
existence. 

All  we  can  do  is  support  the  Lithu- 
anians' devotion  to  their  cause.  On  Lith- 
uania's independence  day  all  nations 
should  try  to  imderstand  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  a  nation  and  a  people  with 
a  rope  tied  around  their  neck,  never  to  be 
loosened  or  cut. 

This  nation  had  struggled  for  their 
independence  and  lost  it.  The  Soviets' 
domination  increases,  and  as  Lithuania's 
master  the  rope  tightens  whenever  there 
is  a  display  of  national  pride  or  views 
which  are  contrary  to  their  own. 

I  am  morally  obligated  and  happy  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
everything  Lithuania's  independence 
represents.* 

*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the  Lith- 
uanian American  community  in  com- 
memorating the  62d  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  which  will  fall 
on  February  16. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  one  day 
Lithuania  will  again  be  a  free  and  au- 
tonomous nation,  and  that  her  heritage 
of  heroism,  bravery,  and  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  will  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  inspiration  for  all  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world. 

Sixty-two  years  ago,  after  World  War 
I,  the  proud  people  of  Lithuania  val- 
iantly proclaimed  their  right  to  stand 
among  the  free  people  of  the  world. 
Lithuania  had  emerged  from  the  ruins 
to  begin  rebuilding  her  land,  establish- 
ing her  own  government,  and  in  essence, 
determining  her  own  destiny.  This  pro- 
gression was  halted  by  the  Stalinist  So- 
viets who  ruthlessly  seized  Lithuania  in 
1940. 

While  under  Soviet  domination  for  the 
past  40  years,  Lithuania  has  not  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  govern  itself. 
This  has  not  subdued  the  spirit  of  its 
people,  however,  who  have  continually 
resisted  Soviet  attemots  to  destroy  their 
unity  and  identity.  An  ardent  desire  for 
autonomy  survives  in  Lithuania  today 
which  is  refiected  in  the  way  the  people 
steadfastly  adhere  to  a  cultural  heritage 
which  embraces  the  value  of  freedom. 
The    lesson    of    Lithuania    must    be 


heeded  by  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world.  Lithuania  reminds  us  of  how  es- 
sential and  how  precious  freedom  truly 
is,  and  what  its  loss  can  signify.  Let  us 
pray  that  one  day  soon  the  Lithuanian 
people  will  achieve  the  independence 
that  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men,  and 
that  by  their  example  the  world  will 
realize  a  universal  understanding  of  the 
need  for  all  people  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise their  inherent  right  of  self-deter- 
mination.* 

*  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Lithuanian  people  everywhere 
will  celebrate  redeclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day.  This  is  not  only  an  im- 
portant day  for  the  people  of  Illinois,  as 
the  home  of  the  largest  community  of 
Lithuanians  in  the  world,  but  for  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation  as  well.  On  that 
day  in  1918,  Lithuania  established  her- 
self as  a  free  and  independent  Republic, 
ending  125  years  of  czarist  Russian 
domination. 

Presently,  the  Government  of  Lithu- 
ania is  in  exile,  as  it  has  been  since  June 
of  1940,  when  Russia  began  its  occupa- 
tion by  force.  However,  the  spirit  of  Lith- 
uanian freedom  lives  on.  This  is  the 
same  undying  spirit  that  this  country 
was  founded  on,  the  same  spirit  that  we 
see  continually  threatened  all  over  the 
globe,  the  same  spirit  we  must  harbor, 
support,  and  cherish  forever. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  rise  to  celebrate  and  commemorate  a 
people's  quest  for  liberty.* 

*  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  recent  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  Soviet  troops,  it  is  right 
and  fitting  that  we  draw  our  attention 
to  the  62d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

On  February  16,  1978,  Lithuania  de- 
clared itself  an  independent  republic 
after  years  of  oppression  bv  Czarist  Rus- 
sia. As  a  free  nation,  Lithuania  made 
great  strides  in  reviving  and  moderniz- 
ing their  national  culture,  education  and 
political  systems,  and  economy.  Their 
ree(5om  was  short  lived,  however,  end- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  in 
1939,  followed  by  several  years  of  Nazi 
occupation.  Lithuania  was  reoccupied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1944,  and  has  been 
considered  a  component  republic  by  the 
Soviets  ever  since.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania,  nor  any  of  the  other  Baltic 
States. 

The  Stalin  years  brought  dramatic 
changes  in  the  composition  of  Lithua- 
nia's population.  Approximately  80,000 
Lithuanians  fled  to  West  Germanv  after 
Soviet  occupation  in  1944.  An  additional 
60.000  were  deported  from  East  Ger- 
many during  1945  and  1946.  After 
Stalin's  death  about  one-third  of  these 
displaced  people  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homeland.  Yet,  this  cannot  erase 
past  cruelties  committed  by  the  U  S  S.R., 
nor  the  continuing  effort  to  destroy  Lith- 
uanian national  spirit. 

Lithuania  is  a  travesty  of  internation- 
al justice.  The  U  S.S  R.  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki statement,  vet  Lithuania  has  not 
been  accorded  any  of  the  human  rights 
outlined  in  that  agreement.  The  Lithua- 
nians suffer  from  severe  religions  per- 
secution, despite  guarantees  of  religious 


freedom  by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
prohibited  from  speaking  their  native 
tongue  in  public.  Reading  materials  are 
controlled  and  censored  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  citizens  of  Lithuania  are  sub- 
ject to  unexplained  and  unwarranted 
searches.  In  late  1977,  reports  leaked  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  telling  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  rampaging  the  streets  in 
Vilnius,  shouting  anti-Soviet  and  na- 
tionalistic slogans.  Police  cars  were  set 
on  fire,  windows  were  smashed,  and  So- 
viet propaganda  banners  were  torn  down. 

Despite  the  40  years  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion, the  Lithuanians  have  never  lost 
their  desire  for  independence.  Although 
armed  struggle  has  been  abandoned  as 
unsuccessful,  a  strong  underground  re- 
sistance continues  to  survive  and  ex- 
pand. I  applaud  these  people  who  refuse 
to  concede  to  Russian  domination. 

Lithuania  is  only  one  example  of  So- 
viet Russia's  expansionist  policy.  We 
cannot  continue  to  turn  our  backs  to  the 
illegal  seizure  of  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  either  past  or  present.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  the  plight  of  Lith- 
uania and  in  expressing  our  hope  that 
Lithuanians  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
rights  and  freedom  they  so  ardently 
desire.* 

*  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16, 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  is  a  spe- 
cial day  for  those  of  Lithuanian  descent 
and  to  all  supporters  of  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  self-determination.  On 
this  date  62  years  ago,  the  independent 
state  of  Lithuania  was  reestablished. 

Lithuania  was  first  recognized  as  a 
nation  in  the  year  1009.  Despite  Lithu- 
ania's historically  independent  spirit,  it 
has  been  dominated  by  conquests  and 
seizure  of  control  by  foreign  powers.  Rus- 
sian domination  began  in  1795  and  con- 
tinued until  1915.  Diulng  this  occupa- 
tion, the  Lithuanian  people  remained 
committed  to  their  deep  faith  and  to 
their  nation.  They  refused  to  accept  as- 
similation into  the  Russia  structure  and 
culture. 

Following  World  War  I,  Lithuania  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  with  the  German 
state  for  the  establishment  of  the  sov- 
ereign, wholly  independent  state  of 
Lithuania.  Its  centrally  formed  govern- 
ment was  based  on  strong  democratic 
principles;  a  free  and  independent  Lith- 
UEuiia  prospered.  It  was  a  time  of  free- 
dom and  honor  for  a  nation  so  long  op- 
pressed by  foreign  aggression. 

Unfortunately,  this  era  of  independ- 
ence and  economic  and  pohtical  democ- 
racy was  short  lived.  With  the  onslaught 
of  World  War  U,  Lithuania  was  again 
engulfed  by  invading  armies.  In  1940,  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow  declared 
Lithuania  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Lithuanian  people  fiercely 
protested.  The  Soviet  Union  retaliated 
with  brutal  methods;  thousands  were  de- 
ported to  Siberia  or  executed. 

Once  again,  Lithuania  and  its  citizens 
are  denied  political  freedom  and  the 
right  to  self-government.  Once  again, 
attempts  are  made  to  deny  them  their 
cultural  and  spiritual  freedom,  yet  the 
pride  and  tradition  of  an  independent 
spirit  lives  on.  The  cultural  and  religious 
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traditions  remain  strong  despite  the  lack 
of  freedom  and  self-determination. 

In  memory  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  today  I  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  that  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  Lith- 
uanian p)eople.  Along  with  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world  and  to  all  lovers  of 
freedom  and  self-government,  I  hold  out 
eternal  hope  that  someday  these  people 
will  secure  the  independence  they  for  so 
long  and  for  so  many  times  have  been 
denied.9 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  commemorates  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  the  729th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State  in 
1251.  As  in  the  past,  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues on  this  day,  to  remember  the 
plight  of  the  oppressed  people  of  Lith- 
uania. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  in  1940,  that  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  was  forcibly  oc- 
cupied and  illegally  annexed  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Since  that  time,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  have  been  continually 
denied  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  other  fundamental  human  rights. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  deprived 
these  individuals  of  their  language,  tra- 
ditions, and  cultural  identity. 

The  subjection  to  alien  domination 
and  exploitation  has  not  suppressed  the 
Lithuanian  people's  aspiration  for  free- 
dom. They  are  a  strong  and  courageous 
people  committed  to  national  independ- 
ence and  the  excercise  of  their  human 
rights. 

We  must  stand  firm  in  our  position  of 
nonrecognition  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
and  annexation  of  Lithuania.  We  must 
also  continue  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Government's  treatment  of  the  Lithua- 
nians, calling  these  transgressions  moral- 
ly, ethically,  and  politically  wrong.  I  am 
confident  that  the  fierce  independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  together  with  our 
government's  commitment  to  human 
rights  the  world  over  will  some  day  make 
Lithuanian  independence  a  reality.* 

•  Mr.  BLANCH ARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  this  year  marks  62  years  since 
the  declaration  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. One  might  expect  this  to  be  a 
joyous  occasion.  However,  the  central 
fact  for  our  commemoration  of  this  an- 
niversary is  a  tragic  one:  That  for  40  of 
those  62  years  the  Lithuanian  nation 
has  not  been  independent,  but  has  suf- 
fered under  Soviet  domination. 

Although  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  focused  fresh  attention  on 
the  pattern  of  Soviet  domination,  we 
should  realize  that  this  is  not  a  new 
pattern.  Rather  it  is  well  developed  and 
calculated— and  it  is  in  that  light  that 
we  must  respond  to  Soviet  actions.  Our 
response  must  clearly  show  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  Soviet  pattern  and  that  we 
firmly  oppose  it. 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  for  us  to  re- 
member the  history  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  and  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that 
it  teaches  us.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Lithua- 
nian-American Community  of  U.S.A. 
Inc.: 


Ltthttania      Then.      Afghanistan      Now — A 
Pattebn  of  Soviet  Expansionism 

Soviet  ezpanlonlsm  has  had  its  seasons — 
the  1940  Illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  the 
1956  brutal  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution. Ohe  1968  Ironic  destruction  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Ian  attempt  at  freedom,  and 
now  In  Afghanistan.  Russian  tanlcs  roll  once 
more  across  the  borders  of  a  sovereign  nation. 
There  Is  a  chilling  pattern  to  all  this  and  It 
had  its  start  with  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  Is  an  age-old  nation  with  over 
seven  centuries  of  nationhood.  Its  language 
is  one  of  the  oldest  living  languages  today. 
Prom  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Lithuania.  It  rose  to  become  a  major  power 
of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  15th  century.  Even 
though  it  endured  over  a  century  of  severe 
Czarlst  Russia's  oppression  in  the  17tih  and 
18th  centuries.  It  reemerged  once  more  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation  In  1918.  tTntll 
June  of  1940  Lithuania  enjoyed  soaring  re- 
surgence in  every  aspect  of  its  national  life, 
educationally,  culturally,  economically  and 
politically. 

And  then,  Soviet  Russia,  after  signing  the 
now  infamous  treaty  of  non-aggression  with 
Nazi  Germany/Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  of 
1939.  in  which  the  two  super  powers  agreed 
to  divide  between  themselves  the  countries 
of  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Finland  and 
Poland,  the  Soviets  invaded  Lithuania  despite 
existing  treaties  and  assurances  to  the  Lith- 
uanian government  to  the  contrary.  One 
month  later,  in  July.  1940  after  mock  elec- 
tions. Soviet  Russia  claimed — and  still 
claims — that  Lithuania  voluntarily  voted  and 
asked  to  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Lithuania  had 
lost  about  one  third  of  its  population  through 
forcible  deportations,  assassinations  and  na- 
tional genocide  of  Its  people.  Even  though 
Lithuanian  partisans,  alone  and  unsupported 
by  any  of  the  promised  help  from  the  West, 
fought  against  Russian  oppressor  for  a  whole 
decade  more,  the  conflict  of  armed  resist- 
ance had  to  come  to  an  end.  However,  the  will 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  be  free  never 
ran  dry  and  resistance  to  political  repres- 
sion, religious  persecution,  cultural  genocide 
and  the  denial  of  basic  human  rights  con- 
tinues in  Lithuanian  against  their  commu- 
nist occupiers  to  this  very  day. 

And  so.  In  1980.  once  again  we  see  the 
same  pattern  of  Soviet  Russia's  expansion- 
ism in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  past  we  have  condemned  Soviet 
Russia's  transgressions,  calling  them  morally, 
ethically  and  politically  wrong,  but  In  no  In- 
stance have  we  ever  taken  firmer  measures  to 
right  those  wrongs.  In  every  Instance  Soviet 
Russia,  after  a  temporary  fall-out  of  cen- 
sure, was  permitted  to  keep  the  spoils  of  its 
wrongdoing.  There  Is  a  tremendous  backlog 
of  Soviet  Russia's  wrongdoing  to  be  righted, 
and  an  Immense  range  of  decisive  actions  to 
be  taken  by  the  Free  World  to  prevent  fur- 
ther Soviet  Russian  expansionism. 

Hopefully  this  time,  at  last,  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  Soviet  Russian  world  domina- 
tion no  longer  sounds  like  an  extremist  no- 
tion even  to  the  most  liberal  among  us.  Let's 
hope  that  we  have  the  moral  fiber  to  talk 
when  we  can  and  to  act  when  we  must,  while 
we  are  still  In  a  position  to  do  so.« 

•  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  Lithuanian  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  occurred  on 
February  16,  1918.  TTiis  Saturday, 
Lithuanians  throughout  our  country  and 
the  world  will  commemorate  their  62d 
anniversarv  of  the  reestablishment  of  an 
independent  Lithuania  and  the  729th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Lith- 
uanian State. 

I  wish  to  honor  those  who  have  fought 
and  died  for  their  national  freedom.  I 


wish  to  reafiBrm  our  support  to  the  Lith- 
uanians who  continue  to  fight  the  op- 
pression of  the  Soviet  Union  for  freedom 
and  self-government.  They  have  con- 
tinued their  plight  to  resist  political,  re- 
ligious, and  cultural  repression.  I  salute 
their  courage  and  enduring  conviction  to 
struggle  for  freedom — a  freedom  which 
all  Americans  enjoy.  I  do  hope  that  they 
will  once  again  enjoy  this  divine  right.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  commemorate  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  The  largest  of  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Lithuanians  have  a  long  and 
glorious  history.  They  have  withstood 
previous  centuries  of  Russian  domina- 
tion, and  I  predict  that  with  their  forti- 
tude, they  will  overcome  Communist 
suppression  and  again  realize  the  ideals 
of  personal  liberty,  independence,  and 
human  dignity. 

Although  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
not  allowed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  their  independence  which  was  de- 
clared on  February  16,  1918.  it  Is  signifi- 
cant that  a  country  whose  people  have 
not  been  allowed  to  govern  themselves 
for  40  years  still  have  strong  national 
spirit.  They  enjoyed  their  independence 
from  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  for  only 
22  years.  In  June  1940.  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  and  occupied  the  Baltic  States, 
and  Lithuania  was  forcefully  annexed 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socalist  Repub- 
lics. Earlier  in  its  history,  Lithuania  had 
long  suffered  under  Czarist  Russian  rule. 

As  we  look  upon  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  we  rememljer  the  Soviet 
Russian  expansionism  into  the  Baltic 
States,  and  we  continue  to  condemn  such 
transgressions  as  morally,  ethically,  and 
politically  wrong.  Therefore,  we  as  a  na- 
tion, must  consider  the  plight  of  various 
peoples  around  the  world  who  face  a  dep- 
rivation of  basic  human  rights,  and  we 
must  consistently  voice  our  objections  to 
all  Soviet  violations  of  the  rights  of  those 
held  captive  under  Soviet  domination. 

As  we  are  painfully  aware,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  denied  religious  freedom  as 
well  as  ethnic  and  cultural  development 
in  Lithuania.  The  Kremlin  continues  to 
persecute  and  suppress  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  has  played  a  major 
role  in  Lithuanian  history  and  is  sym- 
bolic of  Lithuanian  nationhood.  The  cul- 
tural genocide  and  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  continues  in  Lithuania 
against  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  are  consistently  subjected  to  the 
deliberate  "Russification"  of  their  cul- 
ture and  efforts  to  eradicate  their  his- 
toric nationalism. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  these 
peoples  have  not  diminished  as  evi- 
denced by  their  continuing  defiance  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  preserve  their  unity  and  strong 
sense  of  national  consciousness.  It  is 
appropriate  on  this  occasion  of  the  62d 
anniversary  of  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence that  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
devotion  by  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
their  indomitable  spirit.  These  brave 
people  have  struggled  to  preserve  their 
heritage,  national  language,  and  historic 
religious  faith  against  Soviet  totalitari- 
anism. 

As  we  pause  to  mark  this  anniversary, 
we  must  also  recognize  the  many  con- 
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tributions  made  to  our  country  by 
Lithuanian-Americans.  Here  in  the 
Umted  States,  the  Lithuanians  are  a 
well-organized  and  a  hard-working  eth- 
nic group  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
maintaining  their  cultural  backgroimd. 
When  the  time  comes  for  tlie  restoration 
of  freedom  for  their  homeland,  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  that  nation. 
That  is  why  it  is  especially  important 
for  us  to  preserve  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation in  the  United  States  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  The  Lithuanian  lega- 
tion located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  faces 
extinction  because  the  small  nation's 
monetary  assets  frozen  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Soviet  takeover  are  almost 
gone.  As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5407.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  vital  impor- 
tance for  us  to  authorize  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  continuation  of  the 
legation  in  Washington.  This  will  be  a 
symbolic  as  well  as  visible  sign  to  the 
more  than  one  million  people  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  living  in  the  United  States 
that  their  hope  still  lives.  In  addition, 
tliis  will  guarantee  that  the  legality  and 
legitimacy  of  the  Lithuanian  legation  is 
maintained. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  the  aspirations  for  freedom, 
independence,  and  national  self-deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
states  and  others  held  captive.  As  stated 
in  my  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 200,  passed  imanimously,  we 
must  pledge  to  uphold  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  with  regard 
to  promoting  the  "universal  respect  for 
and  observance  of,  himian  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  *  *  '."I 
would  hope  that  one  day  soon  we  may 
-  not  have  to  speak  in  Congress  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  loss  of  liberty  by  the 
Lithuanian  people;  but  instead  we  will 
speak  of  Lithuania's  and  all  those  op- 
pressed under  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism, realization  of  the  ideals  of  personal 
liberty,  independence,  and  human  dig- 
nity. Until  that  day,  we  salute  the  Lith- 
uanian people  for  reminding  us  through 
their  struggle  of  how  precious  and  valu- 
able freedom  is,  and  how  costly  its  loss.* 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  62d  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day. 

This  day  serves  as  a  reminder  to  us 
all  of  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States  who  are  striving  for  independence 
and  self-determination  from  Soviet 
domination.  Furthermore,  we  salute  the 
indominatable  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  who  have  struggled  to  preserve 
their  cultural  heritage  and  their  religious 
freedom  in  spite  of  Soviet  campaigns  of 
repression  and  persecution. 

Forty  years  ago  today  Lithuania  de- 
clared its  independence  and  established 
itself  as  a  democratic  state  committed 
to  upholding  individual  freedoms.  That 
freedom  was  short-lived,  for  in  1940  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
clared a  constituent  republic  of  U.S.3.R. 
Despite  the  Soviets'  repressive  regime, 
the  quest  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
reestablish  their  nation  as  a  free  and 
sovereign  state  has  remained  alive.  The 


commitment  of  Lithuanians  to  individ- 
ual rights  and  fundamental  freedom  re- 
flects the  remarkable  spirit  of  these 
determined  people. 

We  have  never  recognized  this  nation 
or  any  of  the  other  Baltic  States  as  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  never  will. 
On  this  occasion  we  must  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  valiant  Lithuanian 
people  and  express  our  sincere  hope  that 
on  this  occasion  next  year  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  realize  their  national  sov- 
ereignty and  their  inalienable  human 
rights.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
February  16,  will  mark  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  symbolic  event  for  all  those 
of  Lithuanian  descent.  The  significance 
of  such  an  occasion  cannot  be  overstated 
because  the  struggle  for  freedom  con- 
tinues. 

Americans  hold  a  special  place  for 
Lithuanians  because  we  see  in  them  the 
same  drive  and  determination  with 
which  we  fought  for  our  own  independ- 
ence. We  appreciate  the  important  role 
Lithuania  has  played  in  the  development 
of  Western  culture.  Lithuania  has  a  long 
history  of  encouraging  education  and 
tolerance  of  differing  ideas — two  tradi- 
tions that  represent  the  very  basis  of 
American  growth  and  success. 

As  the  leading  example  of  the  virtues 
of  independence,  Americans — especially 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent — will 
help  commemorate  the  brave  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  who  have  died  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  use  this  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  especially  the  right  for  all 
the  world's  citizens  to  individual  liberty 
and  national  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  Lithuan- 
ian Independence  Day,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  thp  day  when  all  Lithuanians 
will  be  free.* 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  com- 
memorating the  armiversary  of  Lithuan- 
ian Independence  Day.  The  fate  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation,  which  proudly  pro- 
claimed independence  62  years  ago,  is  a 
poignant  reminder  of  the  challenge  con- 
fronting the  free  world. 

Soviet  aggression  has  again  openly 
surfaced  and  we  would  do  well  to  take 
heed  of  this  ominous  threat.  Decades 
have  passed  since  the  Soviet  Union  forc- 
ibly occupied  the  independent  Lithuan- 
ian State,  subjecting  its  people  to  untold 
suffering  and  persecution  which  endure 
to  this  day.  Those  basic  human  rights, 
which  we  so  often  take  for  granted,  are 
banished  under  the  ruthless  Communist 
political  state. 

As  the  bells  ring  across  our  land  for 
American  hostages,  they  sound  the  cry 
for  the  freedom  of  all  captive  peoples. 
Let  their  peal  be  a  clear  signal  that  we 
as  a  nation  will  not  condone  aggression 
and  that  we  reaffirm  our  support  and 
commitment  to  those  struggling  for  free- 
dom and  liberty.* 

*  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania,  a  time 


to  pay  tribute  to  the  endeavors  of  a 
courageous  people. 

In  1918  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
created,  an  independent  nation  free  of 
Soviet  domination.  However,  freedom 
was  short  lived  for  this  Baltic  nation.  In 
1940  Soviet  troops  overran  Lithuania  and 
forcibly  absorbed  this  country  into  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Thousands  of  proud 
Lithuanians  were  forced  to  fiee  their 
beloved  homeland  to  seek  refuge  in  for- 
eign havens,  while  others  were  incar- 
cerated in  Siberian  prison  camps.  Despite 
these  hardships  the  culture,  heritage  and 
national  identity  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  survives. 

The  recent  invasions  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrate  how 
proud  nationalities  are  forcefully  incor- 
porated into  the  Russian  Empire.  This 
abomination  is  but  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  actions  to  which  the  Lithuanians  have 
already  fallen  victim.  This  Soviet  threat 
makes  it  increasingly  important  for  us  to 
demonstrate  our  role  as  the  champion 
of  all  free  people  of  the  world,  and  of  all 
those  who  desire  to  be  free. 

In  a  show  of  support  for  the  struggles 
of  the  Lithuanians  the  United  States  has 
maintained  a  policy  of  nonrecognition 
of  the  forcible  seizure  of  Lithuania  and 
her  neighbors.  We  must  continue  to 
support  the  people  of  the  world  who 
sustain  their  fight  for  freedom.  We  must 
pledge  ourselves  to  bestow  upon  the 
people  of  Lithuania  a  degree  of  hope, 
that  they  shall,  against  all  odds,  have 
what  is  rightfully  theirs. 

The  determination  of  Lithuanians  to 
remain  free  from  political  repression, 
religious  persecution,  and  the  denial  of 
human  rights  continues  in  Lithuania  to 
this  very  day.  It  is  only  fitting  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  courage  and  strength  of 
the  Lithuanians  remaining  in  their 
homeland,  and  to  those  partisans  of 
freedom  and  Lithuaman  rights  every- 
where who  continue  their  struggles. 

Let  the  story  of  Lithuania's  declara- 
tion of  independence  be  a  reminder  to  us 
that  liberty  is  not  found  easily  and  once 
achieved  is  maintained  only  by  continued 
effort.  Their  fight  is  both  a  lesson  and  a 
call  to  the  American  people* 
*  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
celebrating  62  years  of  nationhood,  and 
729  years  of  rich  history  as  a  nation 
and  a  people. 

The  world  has  witnessed  Russian  ex- 
pansionism for  centuries,  but  this  century 
has  witnessed  the  wholesale  takeover  of 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  at- 
tempts to  expand  Soviet  influence  all 
over  the  globe.  Since  1968,  when  Soviet 
troops  brutally  crushed  the  liberal  move- 
ment in  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  tended  to  use  surrogates  to  fight  their 
wars  of  "national  liberation."  The  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  has  witnessed  a  re- 
turn to  direct  Soviet  interference  in  any 
nation  which  it  views  as  in  its  orbit.  The 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine"  has  been  reaffirmed 
in  South  Asia. 

Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  States  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  such  Soviet  invasions  do  not  re- 
sult in  passing  intematicmal  "crises,"  but 
in  most  cases  indicate  an  expansion 
which  is,  in  the  Soviet  view,  permanent. 
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Lithuania  became  an  independent 
modem  nation  in  1918,  although  its 
national  history  dates  back  to  the  13th 
century.  This  independence  was  shat- 
tered when  Soviet  troops  invaded  in  1940. 
We  celebrate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  then,  not  because  Lithuania  is  an 
independent  state.  Rather,  we  commem- 
orate this  day  so  that  we  will  not  forget 
the  brutal  aggression  which  stripped  this 
nation  of  its  independence.  We  com- 
memorate this  day  to  let  the  Soviet 
Union  know  that  we  will  remember  what 
has  happened  to  this  nation,  its  culture 
and  its  people.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the  entire 
Lithuanian-American  community  today 
in  commemoration  of  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  I  also  wish  to  express  the  fervent 
hope  that  one  day  Lithuania  may  con- 
sider itself  a  free  and  autonomous  na- 
tion, and  that  her  heritage  of  heroism, 
bravery,  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  all  the  oppressed  people 
of  the  world. 

The  Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that 
Russian  imperialism  died  with  the  Czar. 
However,  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  nations, 
or  for  that  matter  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  most  recently,  Afghanistan — 
show  this  to  be  nothing  more  than  tragic 
fiction.  The  Communist  government  did 
not  come  to  power  in  the  Baltic  States 
by  legal  or  democratic  process.  The  So- 
viets invaded  and  occupied  the  Baltic 
States  in  June  of  1940.  Since  that  time 
the  Baltic  people  have  been  living  under 
the  yoke  of  forced  Soviet  culture,  gov- 
ernment, and  any  number  of  other  forms 
of  slavery  they  brought  with  them. 

The  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
must  remind  us  of  the  growth  and  de- 
vices of  totalitarian  power  in  this  cen- 
tury. Lithuania  is  not  just  a  captive  na- 
tion because  I  feel  that  "captive"  is  an 
inadequate  description  of  the  deceptive 
machinations  of  unprincipled  power. 
Totalitarianism  is  a  phenomenon  which 
found  its  underpinnings  in  the  Hitler 
and  Stalin  era  of  the  1930's,  became  a 
sophisticated  tool  in  the  1940's,  and  left 
us  in  the  1950's.  1960's,  and  1970*s,  with 
tidy  regimes  which  now  accumulate  their 
respectability  and  our  acquiescence.  This 
ruthless  doctrine  of  expansionism  incor- 
porated in  every  facet  of  Soviet  pDlltical 
thought,  would  be  incomplete  without 
its  recent  marriage  to  terrorist  warfare. 
Both  enemies  and  puppets  of  the  Soviet 
regime  alike  are  systematically  elimi- 
nated in  the  final  phase  of  annexing 
countries  to  Mother  Russia.  Lithuania 
should  be  a  daily  reminder  that  we  are 
living  in  an  epoch  in  which  one  evil  leads 
inexplorably  to  another. 

The  Soviets  would  like  to  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  Lithuanians  are  delighted 
with  their  satellite  status:  that  Soviet 
methods  of  farming  £ind  industrial  tech- 
niques have  brought  about  undreamed 
of  economic  growth  and  that  their  phy- 
sical welfare  is  only  surpassed  by  en- 
lightening and  joyous  educational  re- 
forms. Citizens  of  the  free  world  know 
that  this  is  deceptive.  We  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  defiant  people  of  this  proud 
land  are  hurting  and  struggling  in  bond- 


age, yearning  to  regain  their  stolen  free- 
dom. Indeed,  the  spirit  of  Lithuanian 
independence  is  not  dead,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  even  dormant.  It  bums  brightly  as 
an  unsmotherable  flame  in  the  hearts 
of  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  especially  during  a  time 
as  trying  and  demanding  as  today  in 
wake  of  fresh  Soviet  expansionism,  the 
lessons  of  Lithuania  must  be  heeded  and 
remind  us  of  how  precious  our  freedom 
really  is.  Let  us  hope  and  work  toward 
the  day  when  Lithuania  will  be  allowed 
to  exercise  its  inherent  right  of  self- 
determination.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16  over  1  million  Lithuanian  Americans 
will  celebrate  the  transient  freedom  of 
their  homeland:  62  years  have  passed 
since  Lithuania  declared  Its  independ- 
ence which  lasted  only  two  decades.  In 
August  of  1940,  Lithuania  became  a  con- 
stituent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
when  Soviet  Armies  seized  the  Baltic 
States. 

Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  has  re- 
sulted in  a  suppression  of  the  cultural, 
religious,  and  political  heritage  of  a  once- 
free  nation.  Despite  the  annexation  of 
their  country,  the  Lithuanian  people  re- 
main defiant  and  determined  to  reassert 
the  democratic  freedoms  that  are  being 
denied  to  them  by  the  Soviets. 

America  has  retained  its  independence 
for  200  years.  The  Lithuanians  had  only 
20  years  of  self-determination,  but  their 
nationalism,  their  patriotism,  and  their 
love  of  country  Is  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  than  ours.  The  Lithuanian  oc- 
cupation and  the  current  warfare  in  Af- 
ghanistan are  reminders  of  just  how 
precious  our  free  Nation  is  to  aU  of  us 
and  how  easily  we  take  our  autonomy  for 
granted. 

Lithuania  has  lost  its  independence  but 
not  its  national  identity.  Soviet  domina- 
tion has  not  diminished  Lithuania's  de- 
termination to  be  free  again.  By  cele- 
brating Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
we.  in  America,  pay  tribute  to  the  coura- 
geous spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
that  keeps  alive  a  hope  for  independence 
for  all  oppressed  nations  and  say  that  we 
will  never  forget  their  struggle.* 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16.  1980.  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence:  it  also  wit- 
nesses the  40th  year  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  land.  Year  after 
year  in  this  Chamber  we  have  marked 
the  barren  anniversaries  of  Lithuania 
and  her  sister  nations  who  have  lost  their 
rightful  independence  to  Soviet  armies. 
This  year  we  understand  more  than  ever 
the  implications  of  this  Russian  brutal- 
ity, when  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan dramatizes  it  so  vividly  to  us. 

In  the  crisis  of  the  moment,  let  us  not 
forget  that  what  is  now  imposed  on  the 
Afghans  has  been  the  burden  of  the  Lith- 
uanians for  40  long  years.  For  40  years, 
the  Lithuanians  have  been  deprived  of 
their  religious  and  civil  rights.  For  40 
years,  their  culture  has  been  suppressed. 
Yet  these  40  years  have  perhaps  dulled 
our  appreciation  here  in  America  of  the 
oppression  which  the  Lithuanians  have 
so  heroically  endured.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  let  us  remember  the 
Afghans,  but  let  us  also  appreciate  now 


more  profoundly  the  long  sufferings  of 
the  Lithuanians. 

As  if  to  dramatize  the  connections  of 
recent  events  regarding  the  Moscow 
Olympics  and  Afghanistan  with  the  Lith- 
uanian cause.  Soviet  authorities  have  ar- 
rested Antanas  Terleckas  and  Julius 
Sasnauskas.  who  join  so  many  of  their 
fellow  Lithuanian  patriots  in  jail  as  part 
of  the  Communist  campaign  to  silence 
dissenters  before  the  Olympic  games  be- 
gin. If  we  must  boycott  the  Moscow 
Olympics,  let  us  do  so  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  protest  Soviet  repression 
not  only  in  Afghanistan,  but  also  in  Lith- 
uania and  in  all  countries  similarly 
enslaved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  for  the 
early  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Afghanistan;  but  until  the  Lithuanians 
and  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Bal- 
tic region  have  also  regained  their  right- 
ful self-determination,  let  us  never  rest 
content.* 

*  Mr.  ANDE:rSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  16  will  mark  the  62d 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
It  will  commemorate  that  grand  moment 
in  1918  when  Lithuanians  declared  their 
sovereignty,  freeing  themselves  from  the 
repression  of  Soviet  and  German  oc- 
cupation. 

This  proud  nation  enjoyed  22  years  of 
freedom  until  the  Soviet  Union  once 
again  invaded  and  thrust  foreign  dom- 
ination on  the  Lithuanian  people.  By 
this  action,  Lithuanians  were  robbed  of 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  religious 
choice  which  we  as  Americans  enjoy  each 
day.  This,  however,  did  not  kill  the 
Lithuanians'  desire  for  an  eventual  re- 
turn to  independent  rule. 

In  1941.  and  again  after  World  War  n. 
Lithuanian  patriots  rose  attempting  to 
reestablish  the  long-sought  independent 
rule.  But  their  efforts  went  for  naught  as 
first  the  Germans  then  the  Soviets 
crushed  the  independence  fighters  with 
the  might  of  their  armies. 

Today  the  struggle  continues.  Lithua- 
nians still  retain  their  strong  sense  of 
identity  with  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. They  still  yearn  for  the  return  of 
the  transitory  freedoms  which  once  were 
theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  our  Nation  has 
for  many  years  spoken  out  against  the 
injustices  of  foreign  domination  such  as 
that  which  continues  in  Lithuanian.  I 
urge  that  we  hold  strong  to  this  position 
and  that  we  do  not  relent  until  the  day 
comes  when  Lithuania  is  free  once 
again.* 

*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  fellow  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
brave  Lithuanian  people  on  the  occasion 
of  the  62d  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The  recent  Soviet  aggression  into 
Afghanistan,  where  the  rights  of  free 
people  are  being  thwarted  on  a  daily 
basis,  evokes  the  similar  sad  history  of 
the  Lithuanian  people.  For  hundreds  of 
years.  Russia  made  repeated  attempts  to 
overrun  and  annex  Lithuanian.  The  Rus- 
sians tried  to  replace  Lithuanian  langu- 
age and  culture  with  their  own.  But  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  strong  in  their  faith- 
fulness to  their  religion,  language  and 
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traditions,   resisted  and,   for   the  most 
part,  prevailed. 

On  a  glorious  February  16,  1918, 
Lithuania  proclaimed  its  independence. 
The  Russians  even  went  so  far  as  to  sign 
a  "peace  treaty"  with  the  small,  new 
nation,  recognizing  its  independence. 
The  young  nation  flourished  in  agricul- 
tural achievements,  industrialization 
took  force  and  education  and  the  arts 
flourished. 

But  the  new  nations  freedom  was 
short  lived.  Its  unfortunate  geograph- 
ical position  of  existing  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  made  it  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  World  War  II.  The  So- 
viets finally  forced  Lithuania  to  allow 
Russian  troops  to  use  its  land  as  a  base 
for  attacks  against  the  Germans.  Fin- 
ally, in  1940,  the  Russians  occupied 
Lithuania  and  set  up  a  rigged  election 
that  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  nation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  that  terrible  period,  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  died,  while  others  were 
arrested  or  deported. 

Since  its  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Un'on.  news  has  been  very  sparse  from 
Lithuania  as  it  has  from  its  neighbors 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  who  suffered  similar 
fates. 

The  United  States  rightfully  recog- 
nized the  independent  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment when  it  was  first  established 
and  never  has  recognized  that  nation's 
incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  sure  that  my  fellow  House  Mem- 
bers will  join  me  in  reaffirming  the  res- 
olution approved  by  the  Lithuanian 
World  Congress  in  1958  that  Lithuanians 
"have  not  accepted  and  never  will  ac- 
cept Sov  et  slavery."  * 
*  Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor- 
ing the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, I  am  reminded  that  I  am 
exercising  a  right  I  practice,  not  neces- 
sarily as  a  public  official,  but  as  an 
American  citizen,  to  speak  openly  and 
freely.  I  am  also  reminded  that  this 
liberty  is  only  one  of  the  freedoms  which 
was  stolen  from  the  Lithuanian  people 
40  years  ago. 

This  proud  and  ancient  people  began 
a  new  page  in  their  history  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  when  they  declared  their 
independence.  The  chronicle  of  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  was  only  22  years 
short.  Caught  between  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Lithuania  was 
seized  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1940  and  in- 
corporated into  its  giant  neighbor  the 
next  year.  After  annexation  came  the 
subjugation  of  these  people.  Lithuanians 
were  forceably  removed  from  their 
homeland,  and  today  it  is  estimated  that 
only  one-half  the  population  of  this 
formerly  free  nation  are  Lithuanians. 

Soviet  actions  toward  Lithuania — 
from  reneging  on  their  early  statement 
to  recognize  "without  any  reservation 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
State  of  Lithuania."  to  their  current- 
day  denial  to  fulfill  the  rights  they  guar- 
anteed under  the  Helsinki  accord — have 
mocked  the  freedom  of  Lithuanians,  but 
they  served  to  encourage  the  commit- 
ment of  patriotic  Lithuanians  to  regain 
it. 

The  United  States  has  steadfastly 
maintained  a  policy  of  nonrecognition 


of  the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania. 
I  commemorate  Lithuania's  anniversary 
of  independence,  as  it  has  been  com- 
memorated here  in  the  past  40  years — 
with  a  heavy  heart.  I  hope  to  see  ful- 
filled the  dreams  of  Lithuanians  across 
the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  can  op- 
press a  people,  but  it  cannot  suppress 
their  dreams.* 

*  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  16, 1980.  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can and  people  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
throughout  the  world  will  observe  the 
62d  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
their  independence  from  Soviet  domina- 
tion. Since  the  invasion  of  the  Red  Army 
in  June  of  1940,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  endured  severe  repression,  but  re- 
main proud-hearted.  Hopefully,  our 
words  today,  and  the  new  signs  of  firm 
American  resolve  to  support  the  liberty 
and  sovereignty  of  other  nations,  will  of- 
fer encouragement  to  the  peoples  in  cap- 
tive nations. 

Those  who  fear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  swallowed  up  the  fiercely  independ- 
ent Afghanis  should  be  reminded  of  the 
endurance  and  unity  which  the  Lithua- 
nians have  preserved  in  their  national 
identity  and  the  perpetuation  of  their 
rich  cultural  heritage.  The  Soviet  ap- 
petite for  neighboring  lands  may  yet 
prove  to  be  thier  undoing.* 

*  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  I  have  addressed  this  Cham- 
ber commemorating  the  anniversaries  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  outrage  felt  world- 
wide concerning  Soviet  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  that  country.  We  all  hoped 
that  the  1975  signing  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords  would  finally  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  bestow  upon  its  citizenry  the 
basic  and  fundamental  rights  enumer- 
ated in  its  constitution.  Sadly,  this  has 
not  been  the  case. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  to  restate  our 
commitment  to  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence in  lieu  of  the  recent  Soviet  action 
in  Afghanistan,  where  once  again  we  see 
the  same  frightful  pattern  of  Russia's 
exransionism.  Perhaps  recent  events  in 
Afghanistan  have  made  many  Americans 
realize  the  fragile  state  of  the  world  and 
sensitized  them  to  the  plight  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  who  continue  to 
struggle,  to  pray,  and  to  work  for  the  day 
when  their  country  can  once  again  en- 
joy liberty. 

In  publicly  commemorating  these 
events.  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
reaffirm  their  commitment  to  the  exer- 
cise of  basic  human  rights  which  have 
so  often  been  forcibly  suppressed  during 
Lithuania's  tortured  history.  We  too  of- 
ten forget  that  in  other  countries  of  the 
world  the  rights  which  we  enjoy  are  de- 
nied. We  are  free  to  celebrate  our  Inde- 
pendence Day  with  patriotic  speeches, 
fireworks,  parades,  and  picnics,  but  to  the 
Lithuanians,  their  freedom  is  only  a 
memory  and  a  dream  of  the  future. 

Lithuania  today  is  a  colony  in  a  vast 
Russian  Empire.  She  saw  a  period  of 
freedom,  as  well  as  economic  and  indus- 
trial expansion  between  this  century's 
world  wars.  During  that  time,  she  was 
given  the  Russians'  "sacred  word  of 
honor. "  in  a  peace  treaty  and  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  that  they  would  respect  her 


neutrality  and  independence.  In  Jime 
1910.  however.  Soviet  soldiers  marched 
in.  forced  a  coalition  government  to  re- 
sign and  installed  a  regime  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Since  then,  Lithuanians  have  been  de- 
nied even  the  most  elemental  of  human 
and  civil  rights,  and  have  suffered  severe 
assaults  on  their  national  identity  and 
cultural  heritage.  The  Lithuanian  people 
have  bravely  refused  to  accept  this  op- 
pression and  have  kept  alive  their  deter- 
mination to  reclaim  control  over  their 
own  lives. 

While  there  are  many  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  those  who  have  stood  up  to 
this  oppressive  Soviet  rule,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  single  out 
four  Lithuanians  for  their  exceptional 
bravery : 

Balys  Gayauskas,  known  as  the  Father 
of  the  Nationalist  Movement,  has  spent 
35  years  in  prison  for  his  activities  in 
support  of  a  free  Lithuania.  While  in 
prison,  Mr.  Gayauskas  has  given  further 
evidence  of  his  tremendous  courage  by 
joining  the  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group 
for  Human  Rights  Violations. 

Viktoras  Petkus,  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  struggle  for  Lithuanian  self- 
determination,  and  has  been  sent  to  jail 
as  a  part  of  the  committee  attempting  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
s  nki  agreements.  Mr.  Petkus  now  lan- 
guishes in  the  same  jail  as  fellow  political 
prisoner  Anatoly  Shchransky. 

Antanas  Terleckas  is  a  Nationalist 
Roman  Catholic  activist  who  was  ar- 
rested on  October  30,  1979,  for  anti- 
Soviet  activities.  He  was  responsible  for 
organizing  a  petition  which  was  signed 
by  47  Latvians  in  August  of  1979  to  pub- 
licly renounce  Russia  and  to  support  Lat- 
vian independence.  Four  of  the  signers  of 
this  petition  have  since  been  arrested. 

Vytautas  Skodzius  was  a  lecturer  in 
geology  at  Kapsukas  University  in  Vil- 
nius when  he  signed  Mr.  Terleckas'  peti- 
tion. He  was  arrested  on  January  14, 
1980 — no  further  information  is  available 
on  h's  imprisonment. 

If  the  Helsinki  accord  is  to  have  any 
meaning  in  the  Soviet  Union,  American 
recognition  of  the  plight  of  these  brave 
freedom  f  ghters  is  imperative.  The  spirit 
and  determination  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  survived  Soviet  domination 
and  by  commemorating  their  former  in- 
dependence as  a  nation,  hopefully  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  indicate  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people  that  they  are  being  seen 
and  heard  by  a  nation  which  remembers 
and  cares. 

Today,  only  old  maps  of  Europe  show 
Lithuania  as  a  distinct  entity,  but  the 
newer  ones  display  her  territory  as  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union — does  the  same  fate 
awa*t  Afghanistan?  * 
*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  62d  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania. 

I  find  it  particularly  appropriate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  address  this  subject  at 
the  height  of  national  concern  over  the 
brutal  act  of  aggression  committed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  invading  and  sub- 
jugating   Afghanistan.    For    Lithuania 
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was  one  of  the  first  in  a  long  list  of  free 
and  independent  nations  crushed  out  of 
existence  by  the  ruthless  forces  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  created  an  ap- 
paUing  record  of  violence  against  the 
freedom  loving  people  of  the  world.  The 
Soviet  record  of  deceit,  aggression,  and 
persecution  is  unequaled  in  recent  his- 
tory. 

It  is  well  we  keep  in  mind  that  infa- 
mous record  as  we  join  today  in  com- 
memorating the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Lithuania's  proud  traditions  of  inde- 
pendence and  cultural  achievements 
have  been  developed  and  nurtured  by 
the  courageous  people  of  Lithuania  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nation  in  1251, 
more  than  seven  centuries  ago. 

In  those  seven  centuries,  Lithuanians 
have  suffered  greatly  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  giant  neighbor,  Russia.  For 
many  decades  Czarist  Russia  attempted 
to  eliminate  all  traces  of  the  Lithuanian 
culture,  language,  and  religion,  but  the 
Lithuanians  refused  to  bow  to  the  ag- 
gressor. They  preserved  their  unique 
language — one  of  the  oldest  of  living 
languages — and  their  culture  and  their 
religious  heritage  despite  fierce  and  un- 
remitting persecution. 

Thus  nurtured,  the  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture burst  forth  like  a  blossoming  flower 
on  that  day  of  triumph  and  hope  for  the 
future,  February  16, 1918,  when  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness of  subjugation  and  became  an  in- 
dependent Republic. 

Sadly,  those  days  of  national  pride 
and  accomplishment  were  brief.  Just  22 
years  later,  the  Lithuanian  people  again 
were  subjected  to  the  brutal  aggression 
of  Russia.  With  crushing  force,  Soviet 
forces  invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania 
and  its  independent  Baltic  neighbors. 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  For  four  decades, 
now,  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  have  done 
their  best  to  erase  the  national  and 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  Lithuanians. 

But  in  defiance  of  this  new  conquest, 
the  imquenchable  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  continues  to  resist  the  polit- 
ical repression,  religious  persecution, 
and  cultural  genocide  being  practiced 
against  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  other  once-free 
nations  are  making  the  same  fight  for 
basic  hiunan  rights.  Estonians.  Latvians, 
Poles,  Romanians,  Bulgarians,  Hun- 
garians, Czechs,  East  Germans,  and  now 
Afghans  are  battling  the  terrible  op- 
pression of  Soviet  domination.  Indeed, 
many  Russian  citizens  are  themselves 
stniggling  for  the  himian  rights  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  the 
declaration  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
let  this  ceremony  serve  to  strengthen  our 
resolve  to  preserve  and  protect  the  pre- 
cious freedom  we  enjoy,  and  to  help  us 
to  imderstand  that  aggression  against  a 
free  people  cannot  be  tolerated,  and 
must  be  resisted  by  more  than  indignant 
phrases.  Let  us  resolve  to  act  when  we 
must  to  aid  in  sustaining  and  restoring 
freedom  for  those  who  desire  its  benefits, 
and  who,  through  their  heroic  struggle 
against  oppression,  have  earned  those 
benefits.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  E.  LEWIS, 
PRESIDENT.  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  John  E.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Association. 
He  was  struck  by  a  car  while  crossing  a 
street  to  catch  a  bus  near  Fredericks- 
burg last  week  and  died  of  injuries  a  few 
days  later. 

I  have  known  John  Lewis  since  he 
came  to  Washington  in  1965  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee I  have  worked  with  him  on  many 
issues  over  the  years.  He  was  a  tireless 
worker  and  strong  believer  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  small  busine-sses  in  our  Nation. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
known  as  the  "Magna  Carta  of  Smell 
Business."  John  was  in  the  forefront  of 
those  defending  this  law  against  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Ford  administration  to 
emasculate  it  and  essentially  take  away 
the  protections  small  businesses  now 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Lewis  was  a  true 
friend  of  small  business  and  will  be 
missed  sorely  by  me  and  many  in  Con- 
gress who  depended  on  him  to  help  de- 
fend their  interests.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  sincerest  sympathies 
to  his  wife,  Delores,  and  his  family. 

John  E.  Lewis.  60.  President  of  Small 
Business  Association 

John  E.  Lewis.  60.  president  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Association,  died  Wednesday 
in  a  hospital  in  Richmond  of  Injuries  suffered 
in  a  traffic  accident  two  days  earlier. 

Virginia  State  Police  said  Mr.  Lewis  was 
struck  by  a  car  while  he  was  crossing  a  street 
to  catch  a  bus  near  Fredericksburg.  Police 
said  no  charges  were  brought  against  the 
driver  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Lewis  came  to  Washington  In  1965  to 
Join  the  National  Small  Business  Association 
staff.  He  became  the  association's  executive 
vice  president  four  years  later  and  president 
in  1977.  He  also  was  executive  director  of 
the  Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 

He  participated  in  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  held  last  month. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  National  Patent  Council  and 
belonged  to  the  National  Association  Execu- 
tives Club.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
American  and  Washington  societies  of  asso- 
ciation executives. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  native  of  ClarksviUe.  Tenn., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  earned  a  law  degree  at  Vanderbllt 
University,  He  worked  for  the  Anderson  Com- 
pany In  Oary.  Ind.,  before  coming  to  this 
area.  He  had  lived  In  Annandale  until  mov- 
ing to  Fredericksburg  last  July. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Delores,  and  a 
daughter.  Karln.  both  of  Fredericksburg;  a 
son.  Brian,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  one 
grandchild. 


THE  POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  February  15,  marks  the  centen- 
nial year  of  the  founding  of  the  largest 
ethnic  and  Polish  Fraternal  Organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance.  For  100  years,  this  splen- 
did organization  has  helped  Americans 
of  Polsh  and  of  non-Pol'sh  origin  to 
appreciate  and  love  the  heritage  and  cul- 
ture of  the  people  of  Poland.  Since  its 
incept  on,  the  Polsh  National  All  ance. 
whose  membership  is  essentially  com- 
posed of  Americans  of  Polish  heritage, 
has  continually  fought  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  its  mother  country, 
Poland. 

The  alliance  began  on  February  15, 
1880,  in  Philadelphia  with  10  men  under 
the  leadership  of  industrialist  Jul'us  An- 
drzejkowica.  The  organ'zation's  purpose 
was  to  jo'n  the  societal  and  cultural 
communities  of  Pol  sh  imm'grants  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to 
form  a  unified  group  with  national 
scope.  The  growth  of  the  alliance  began 
with  12  societies  from  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  Bay  City  (Michi- 
gan) ,  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  (W  scon- 
sin),  with  a  total  of  498  members.  They 
were  represented  by  13  delegates  at  their 
first  Const  tutional  Convention  iii  Sep- 
tember 1880,  in  Chicago.  By  the  20th 
Convention  In  1913,  the  membership  had 
risen  to  over  100.000. 

The  achievements  of  the  PNA  are  nu- 
merous, but  among  the  most  outstandinp 
was  the  formation  of  the  Educat'onal 
Department  in  1895  to  help  the  youth  of 
Polsh  ciig'n  with  scholarships  and  in- 
terest-free loans  so  as  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  the  awareness  of  the  ethnic 
values  of  their  her  tage.  thus  enhancing 
the  quality  of  America's  cultural  plural- 
ism. 

In  addition,  the  PNA  was  responsible 
for  the  founding  in  1912  and  the  contin- 
ued support  since,  of  Alliance  College  in 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  In  subsidies  to 
the  school  and  in  scholarships  to  its 
students,  the  PNA  has  expended  more 
than  $20  milhon  to  this  date. 

Among  the  many  famous  Polish  pa- 
triots who  made  a  mark  on  our  history 
were  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  General 
Casimir  Pulaski.  In  memory  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  which  they  made 
to  our  country,  the  PNA  donated  to  the 
Nation  the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  monu- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1910,  and 
was  instrumental  In  1929  in  calling  for  a 
congressional  enactment  of  October  1 1  of 
each  year  as  Pulaski  Day,  and  honored 
by  a  Presidential  proclamation. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  provided 
for  the  recruiting  of  officers  for  the  Polish 
Volunteer  Army  of  America  in  1917,  and 
offered  training  facilities  for  officers 
training  school  at  Alliance  College.  In 
honor  of  their  meritorious  services  and 
contributions  during  World  Wars  I  and 
IT.  the  PNA  received  government  cita- 
tions. 

It  was  the  leading  force  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Polish  American  Congress,  a 
representative  organization  of  12  million 
Americans  of  Polish  origin,  which  con- 
tinues to  work  for  the  restoration  of 
justice  for  Poland  and  to  fight  Commu- 
nist encroachment  here  and  abroad. 

Among  the  early  PNA  members,  we 
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find  many  outstanding  public  servants 
and  prominent  persons  in  other  sectors 
of  life.  Civil  War  General  Wladimir  Krzy- 
zanowski,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Bull  Run  II,  Cross  Keys.  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  Gettysburg,  was  an  active  PNA 
member  in  New  York.  One  of  its  past 
presidents,  Frank  Gryglaszewski,  served 
in  the  Taft  administration  as  the  Gen- 
eral Inspector  of  all  Federal  buildings,  a 
position  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  day  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr.  Henry  Corwln  Kalussowskl,  schol- 
ar, historian,  and  medical  scientist, 
served  as  the  Treasury  Department's 
Chief  Archivist.  He  was  responsible  for 
translating  into  Eftiglish  all  dociunents 
pertaining  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and 
he  served  as  an  advisor  on  Russian  af- 
fairs in  the  Andrew  Johnson  administra- 
tion. As  a  member,  he  donated  to  the 
PNA  a  vast  collection  of  documents  and 
his  extensive  library. 

One  member  who  contributed  much  to 
the  economic  development  of  our  Nation, 
was  Erazm  Jerzmanowski,  the  inventor 
of  the  gas  burner,  and  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable  Gas  Co.  He  was  the 
first  American  millionaire  of  Polish 
origin. 

As  past  president  and  editor  of  its  offi- 
cial publication,  Zgoda,  Zbigniew  Edward 
Brodowski,  served  as  U.S.  Consul  in  Sal- 
inger, Germany,  in  1896.  Another  PNA 
leader  of  the  past,  Michael  Blenski  was 
appointed  in  1893,  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  in 
Washington  by  President  Cleveland,  and 
later  became  a  city  judge  in  Milwaukee. 

The  PNA  is  headquartered  in  Chicago, 
and  its  new  home  office  now  stands  at 
6100  North  Cicero  Avenue.  TTils  new 
headquarters  represents  the  entry  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  into  a  new  era 
of  growth,  expansion,  and  renewal.  The 
organization  is  widely  known  throughout 
the  United  States  by  all  Americans  of 
Polish  descent.  It  is  licensed  in  39  States, 
and  has  206  councils  and  16  districts, 
with  a  total  of  1,200  lodges. 

In  line  with  its  multifaced  services  to 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  and  heritage, 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  pub- 
lishes two  newspapers.  The  bimonthly 
Zgoda,  is  the  official  organ  with  a  cir- 
culation of  97,000,  which  makes  it  the 
largest  Polish  {Publication  outside  of 
Poland.  To  serve  native-born  generations 
of  Americans  of  Polish  origin  more  ef- 
fectively, Zgoda  now  has  a  predominant 
English  section.  It  has  been  continually 
published  since  September  1881. 

The  second  publication  is  Dziennik 
Zwiazkowy  or  Polish  Daily  Zgoda, 
founded  in  1908,  which  enjoys  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  among  Americans  of 
Polish  origin. 

As  noted,  the  current  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  is  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewskl.  Under  his  strong  leadership, 
the  PNA  has  grown  to  the  outstanding 
organization  that  it  is  today.  Mr.  Maz- 
ewskl served  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  25th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
In  1971,  and  in  1974  was  a  member  of  a 
select  group  of  civilian  observers  ap- 
pointed by  President  Ford  to  inspect  the 
NATO  Headquarters  in  Europe  and  the 
Common  Market  administrative  offices. 


At  this  time.  I  wish  to  insert  the  cur- 
rent list  of  officers  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance: 

Current  PNA  administration  for  the  term 
1975-79.  Includes: 

Executive  Officers:  Aloysius  A.  Mazewskl. 
President:  Helen  Szymanowlcz  and  Joseph 
Oajda.  Vice  Presidents;  Lottie  Kublak.  Sec- 
retary; Edward  J.  Moskal.  Treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors:  Joseph  A.  Dance- 
wlcz.  Thaddeus  Radosz,  Emll  J.  Kolasa.  Henry 
J.  Burke.  John  H.  Radzymlnskl.  Mitchell  Od- 
roblna.  Estelle  M.  Nieder.  Helen  Orawlec,  Jean 
Kozmor  and  Florence  Wlatrowskl. 

The  Supervisory  Coimcll:  Hilary  S  Czap- 
llckl,  Censor;  Leopold  Claston.  Vice  Censor 
and  Commissioners  (Roman  numeral  Indi- 
cate districts  which  they  represent)  : — I. 
Stanley  Jendzejec  and  Alice  Nahormek;  n. 
Joseph  A.  Zdunczyk  and  Victoria  Mocarskl; 
HI.  Leopold  Bablreckl  and  Helen  B.  Plotrow- 
skl;  IV.  Anthony  T.  Akus  and  Joan  Kowalskl; 

V.  Stanley  Lesniewskl  and  Clara  Puchalskl; 

VI.  August  Gorskl  and  Angela  Turochy;  VII. 
Thaddeus  Swlgonskl  and  Sophie  Wojclk;  VIII 
Walter  Mlscak  and  Lottie  Opatklewlcz;  IX. 
Alexander  A.  Kopczynskl  and  Mary  Qrabow- 
skl;  X.  Joseph  H.  Krawulskl  and  Stella  Le- 
manek;  XI.  Dr.  Stanley  Sulkowskl  and  Pau- 
line Oorskl;  XII.  Roman  Kolpackl  and  Gene- 
vieve Wesolowskl;  xni.  Caslmlr  Musielak 
and  Victoria  Kolman;  XTV.  Karol  E.  Matras 
and  Virginia  Posanski;  XV.  Thaddeus  Wachel 
and  Felice  Ausenbaugh;  XVI.  Frank  Zlelony 
and  Stephanie  Oafkowskl. 

My  membership  with  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  dates  back  to  1948,  and 
as  an  American  of  Polish  ancestry,  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try by  our  Polish  community.  The  Polish 
National  Alliance  has  been  a  sound  ve- 
hicle for  those  Polish  immigrants  and 
their  American-bom  children  in  preserv- 
i  -  g  the  Polish  culture,  language,  and 
traditions. 

Today  the  Polish  population  in  America 
enjoys  a  position  of  well-earned  promi- 
nence and  importance  in  large  part  due 
to  the  great  efforts  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance.  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
rise  today  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
my  fellow  Polish  Americans  and  their 
courageous  ancestors.  For  history  has 
shown  us  the  vital  role  which  they  have 
played  in  the  development  of  our  great 
Nation.* 


THE  SCHEDULING  OF  HOUSE 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  I  observed  here  that  the 
scheduling  of  House  business  has  l)een. 
in  my  judgment,  very  poorly  handled.  I 
noted  that  the  expected  President's  Day 
recess  was  not  scheduled.  Even  though 
we  were  given  4  weeks  notice  of  the 
schedule,  many  of  us  schedule  at  least 
a  Quarter  In  advance,  and  had  to  rear- 
range our  schedules  when  we  were  noti- 
fied. 

I  do  not  object  to  rescheduling,  or  to 
meeting  when  it  Is  necessary,  or  when 
there  is  an  urgent  need.  I  do  not  even 
object  to  meeting  at  the  Speaker's  whim. 
Our  job  is  to  be  here  when  the  House 
meets  and  most  of  us  are  here  most 
of  those  times. 


What  I  did  object  to  last  week  was  the 
attempt  to  have  the  House  meet  here 
to  minimize  the  number  of  reworded 
notes.  One  of  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority whip  organization  suggested  I 
should  reschedule  my  rescheduled  week 
because  he  would  see  that  there  were 
no  votes  on  Monday  and  a  minimum  on 
other  days.  I  told  the  House  then  that 
if  the  Speaker  felt  the  House  needed  to 
be  In  session.  I  would  see  that  there  were 
a  few  notes  to  call  attention  to  our 
diligence. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  duties 
at  home,  too.  We  need  some  time  with 
our  constituencies  and  we  need  the  abil- 
ity to  plan  that  time  in  advance.  Every- 
thing the  House  does  has  some  impor- 
tance, but  last  week's  schedule  had  no 
urgency  and  no  great  importance.  This 
week's  schedule  has  even  less  urgency, 
and  I  imderstand  that  next  week's  pro- 
gram is  pretty  thin.  too. 

The  Speaker  has  a  great  sense  of 
humor,  and  I  think  he  was  showing  it 
when  he  said  he  was  scheduling  the 
House  this  week  so  Republicans  could  not 
raise  money  at  Lincoln  Day  dinners.  But 
I'm  afraid  the  truth  may  be  worse.  I 
believe  the  House  has  a  schedule  this 
week  only  because  the  Speaker  wanted 
the  body  to  appear  as  though  it  is  work- 
ing. 

The  Senate  has  no  regular  meetings 
this  week.  Its  committees  are  not  even 
meeting.  It  will  have  no  substantive  votes 
on  Fridays  until  June.  The  Senate,  which 
is  not  as  far  along  on  its  work  as  the 
House,  seems  to  be  able  to  set  its  schedule 
so  the  Members  can  make  plans.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  House  Is  unable  to  do 
so. 

The  idea  of  commanding  Members'  at- 
tendance here  this  week  just  to  show  the 
House  is  working  is  offensive.  The  sched- 
ule is  proof  that  we  are  not  domg  very 
much.  My  little  minlprotest  was  mtended 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  Members  the  unbusinesslike 
scheduling  of  House  business,  and  to  ap- 
peal for  some  sense  and  reason  in  future 
scheduling.  But  I  must  say,  more  in  sor- 
row than  In  outrage,  that  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic about  chances  for  success. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  has  informed  me  that  I  was 
quoted  on  radio  as  saying  the  House  com- 
mittees were  not  working.  That  is  of 
course  not  true,  and  I  apologize  to  him 
and  the  body  for  the  misstatement.  What 
I  intended  to  say  was  that  committee 
work  carried  no  more  urgency  than  the 
House  schedule,  and  that  I  expect  com- 
mittees will  meet  whenever  they  feel  it 
is  necessary,  whether  or  not  the  House 
is  in  session. 

In  any  case,  I  am  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  setting  me 
straight.  I  do  not  ever  want  to  run  down 
this  House  or  its  Members.  I  don't  want 
to  be  an  irritant  here,  either.  But  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  be  a  little  concerned 
with  the  way  we  run  our  business.  As 
matter  of  common  courtesy,  our  Mem- 
bers ought  to  be  able  to  make  plans  for 
time  at  home,  and  a  matter  of  effective 
use  of  the  time  and  resources  of  the 
House,  we  ought  to  schedule  sensibly.  I 
do  think  It  never  hurts  the  House  to  sug- 
gest ways  In  which  it  can  be  improved. 
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The  Speakers  job  is  not  an  easy  one. 
There  are  many  confiicting  pressures  on 
him.  Often  he  is  obliged  to  do  things  as 
leader  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  do 
as  an  individual.  Nevertheless  I  believe 
the  scheduling  of  business  in  the  House 
can  be  greatly  improved,  and  that  the 
House  and  its  Members  would  be  well 
served  by  such  Improvements.* 


to  pass  a  bill  to  deal  with  this  pressing 
problem.* 


AMERICA'S  FARMLAND  MUST 
BE  PROTECTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret th:it  the  Congress  failed  to  pass 
H.R.  2551,  the  Agriculture  Land  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  bill,  while  not  perfect,  pro- 
vides a  much-needed  first  step  in  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  disappearing  farm- 
lands. Approximately  2  to  3  million  acres 
of  prime  agricultural  land  are  being  lost 
annually  to  housing  projects,  shopping 
centers,  public  works  projects,  and  other 
nonagriculture  uses. 

Although  the  amount  of  land  in  culti- 
vation has  remained  stable  during  the 
last  10  years,  our  reserve  of  cropland  not 
in  cultivation  has  diminished  by  60  per- 
cent over  the  same  period.  The  cost  of 
bringing  in  more  convertible  soil  to  re- 
place the  lost  cropland  is  considerable, 
because  the  natural  productivity  of  this 
newly  cultivated  land  is  less  than  that  of 
the  areas  being  developed. 

We  can  no  longer  count  on  the  "green 
revolution"  to  accelerate  production  on 
our  remaining  supply  of  arable  land. 
Yields  per  acre  are  leveling  off  due  to 
changes  in  climate,  pollution,  erosion, 
genetic  vulnerability  of  crops,  and  the  in- 
creasing costs  and  decreasing  availability 
of  water,  fertilizer,  and  energy.  Farmers 
fear  that  their  land  will  be  developed 
within  10  or  15  years,  and  so  are  reluct- 
ant to  make  long-term  capital  invest- 
ments in  their  agricultural  holdings.  As 
a  result  of  all  these  conditions,  we  can 
expect  not  only  sharply  decreased  agri- 
cultural productivity,  but  accelerated 
consumer  costs  for  food  and  related  prod- 
ucts in  the  near  future. 

A  few  farsighted  local  governments 
have  recognized  that  protecting  farm- 
land from  development  is  sound  public 
policy.  One  of  these  is  that  of  Suffolk 
County,  in  my  own  State,  which  has  in- 
stituted a  successful  program,  imitated 
around  the  country,  to  purchase  develop- 
ment rights  to  farmland.  Unfortunately, 
the  majority  of  State  and  local  protection 
measures  are  ineffective,  due  to  lack  of 
innovation  or  adequate  funding.  This  bill, 
by  providing  a  minimal  $60  million  in 
demonstration  funds  to  States  and  local- 
ities for  planning  and  experimentation, 
would  be  a  measure  of  support  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  existing  local  development 
programs.  Furthermore,  it  would  serve  to 
raise  the  consciousness  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, many  of  which,  through  previous 
actions,  are  partially  responsible  for  this 
serious  problem  in  agricultural  lands.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  may  be  able 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
SECURITY  ACT  AND  THE  EM- 
PLOYEE BENEFIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Representative 
John  Erlenborn,  legislation  which  will 
enable  us  to  move  another  step  closer 
to  developing  rational  and  effective  re- 
tirement income  policy  and  insure  the 
economic  security  of  our  elderly  citizens. 
Our  bill,  which  encompasses  the  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1980  in  title  I.  and  the  Employee 
Benefit  Administration  Act  of  1980  in 
title  II.  will  improve  administration  and 
operation  of  pension  plans  covering  pub- 
lic employees,  establish  certain  rights 
and  protections  for  participants  in  such 
plans,  and  introduce  some  sanity  into 
the  Federal  regulatory  process  govern- 
ing employee  benefit  plans. 

Title  I  establishes  Federal  disclosure 
requirements  and  fiduciary  standards 
governing  the  conduct  and  operation  of 
State  and  local  government  retirement 
plans.  Title  II  creates  a  single  Federal 
agency,  the  Employee  Benefit  Adminis- 
tration, in  which  is  consolidated  the 
existing  functions  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury  and  Labor  with  respect  to 
private  employee  benefit  plans,  as  well 
as  the  new  Federal  responsibilities 
created  under  title  I. 

The  substantial  Federal  interest  in 
fostering  the  sound  management  of 
public  plans  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. A  recent  report  to  Congress 
from  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral estimates  that  about  $1  billion  in 
plan  contributions  is  being  reimbursed 
annually  to  State  and  local  governments 
under  Federal  grant  programs.  The  re- 
port warns  that  many  State  and  local 
government  pension  plans  are  not  fund- 
ed on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  because 
they  are  not  sotting  aside  sufficient  funds 
to  provide  for  estimated  future  benefits 
It  .states  that  billions  of  dollars  in  un- 
funded liabilities  have  accumulated,  and 
unless  remedial  steps  are  taken,  these 
liabilities  will  increase.  The  report  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  closely  monitor 
the  actions  taken  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  improve  plan  funding. 

Neither  we  nor  the  public,  nor  retirees 
or  active  workers  in  many  states  and 
localities  across  the  country  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  obtain  adequate  and  accurate 
information  about  plan  funding  or  op- 
erations or  plan  participants'  benefits 
and  rights.  The  information  is  not  avail- 
able in  some  cases.  In  others  it  is  known, 
but  not  disclosed.  This  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  a  massive  study  of  public 
plans  undertaken  by  the  pension  task 
force  under  the  able  direction  of  its 
former  chairman.  Representative  John 
Dent,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
Representative  Erlenbork. 


Our  bill  establishes  Federal  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements  for  public 
employee  pension  plans.  However,  be- 
cause we  recognize  the  importance  of 
preserving  and  encouraging  State  regu- 
lation of  such  plans,  we  have  provided 
an  exemption  from  Federal  regulation  in 
the  area  of  reporting  and  disclosure 
where  State  law  sets  substantially 
equivalent  requirements. 

The  pension  task  force  report  also 
demonstrated  the  second-class  citizen- 
ship of  public  employees  in  States  which 
have  no  or  inadequate  standards  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  people  who  run 
their  plans  and  invest  plan  assets.  Our 
bill  establishes  fiduciary  standards  gov- 
erning the  administration  and  operation 
of  such  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  Slate  and  local  governments  to 
set  their  own  houses  in  order  in  this 
area.  However,  as  we  know  only  too  well, 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  Government 
is  that  we  often  act  only  in  a  crisis  and 
then  with  too  little  information.  I  fear 
that  State  and  local  inaction  could  lead 
to  a  national  crisis  precipitating  con- 
gressional action.  Political  action  at  the 
State  or  local  level  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem is  not  likely  to  happen  unless  there 
is  complete  and  regular  disclosure  of  the 
financial  status  of  public  plans  to  par- 
ticipants, taxpayers,  and  governmental 
decisionmakers  alike.  Disclosure  must  be 
on  the  basis  of  realistic  standards  so  that 
one  State  or  locality  does  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  another  because  the 
actuarial  assumptions  used  in  funding 
one  plan  are  adequate  while  in  the  other 
they  assume  pie  in  the  sky. 

The  task  force  report  also  establishea 
the  need  to  protect  plan  participants 
from  wasting  of  assets  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  plan.  Our  legislation  is  aimed 
at  producing  responsible  behavior  at  the 
State  and  local  level  which  will  obviate 
the  need  for  further  action.  As  Justice 
Brandeis  long  ago  recognized,  one  of  the 
chief  virtues  of  our  Federal  system  lies 
in  the  opportunity  for  local  experiment 
to  respond  to  local  needs. 

Title  II  of  our  bill  effects  the  con- 
solidation in  a  single  agency  of  the  exist- 
ing regulatory  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  the  Treasury  over 
employee  benefit  plans,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  tax  related  functions 
which  are  left  with  Treasury.  The  divi- 
sion of  regulatory  responsibility  among 
these  two  Etepartments  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  has  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coherent  national  policy  and 
resulted  in  inefficiencies  and  waste  both 
in  the  Government  and  in  the  private 
sector  which  the  agencies  regulate.  We 
firmly  believe  that  such  consolidation  is 
essential  to  the  orderly  development  of 
national  retirement  income  policy  and  to 
assure  the  retirement  income  security  of 
the  working  men  and  women  of  our 
country.  Our  bill  creates  a  new  agency 
administered  by  a  board  of  directors 
which  is  headed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  a  Presidential  appointee. 

Demographics  and  economics  compel 
the  conclusion  that  our  present  means 
of  delivering  retirement  income  are  in- 
adequate. It  is  apparent  that  bold,  inno- 
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vatlve.  and  comprehensive  solutions  are 
required,  which  will  not  and  cannot  be 
forthcoming  under  the  present  regula- 
tory structure.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  the  explosion  of  the  slowly  ticking 
time  bomb  that  is  the  graying  of  America 
to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  retire- 
ment income  problems  created  by  the 
economic  and  demographic  forces  which 
operate  today.  There  must  be  regulatory 
and  policymaking  authority  in  a  single 
agency  to  accomplish  our  goals. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  and  I  invite  and  urge 
our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  join  us  on  these  measures  which  will 
foster  efiScient  government  and  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  our  citizens. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Summary  of  thk  Major  Provisions  of  the 
Pttbuc  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1980  And  The  Employee 
Benefit  Administration  Act  of  1980 

purposes 
The   proposed   legislation   has  two  titles: 
Title  I  is  the  Public  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1980;  Title  II  Is  the 
Employee  Benefit  Administration  Act. 

The  purposes  of  Title  I.  the  Public  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1980  (PERTSA),  are  to  protect  the  interests 
of  participants  and  beneficiaries  in  public 
employee  pension  benefit  plans  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  government  and  the 
general  public  in  the  operation  of  such  plans 
and  to  minimize  the  possible  adverse  Impact 
of  the  operation  of  such  plans  on  Federal 
revenues  and  expenditures  and  the  national 
securities  markets: 

( 1 )  by  reqiiiring  the  disclosure  and  report- 
ing to  participants  and  their  beneficiaries, 
employers,  employee  organizations,  and  the 
general  public,  of  financial  and  other  in- 
formation about  such  plans; 

(2)  by  establishing  standards  of  conduct 
and  responsibility  for  fiduciaries  of  public 
employee   pension   benefit   plans; 

(3)  by  providing  for  appropriate  remedies, 
sanctions,  and  access  to  the  Federal  courts; 
and 

(4)  by  clarifying  the  application  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  public  pension 
plans  and  extending  the  tax  benefits  of 
qualified  plan  status  to  such  plans. 

The  purposes  of  Title  II.  the  Employee 
Benefit  Administration  Act  of  1980.  are  to 
foster  the  orderly  growth  and  maintalnance 
of  employee  benefit  plans  and  enhance  the 
free  fiow  of  commerce,  to  protect  more  ef- 
fectively the  interests  of  participants  and 
their  beneficiaries  In  such  plans,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  effective  mecha- 
nisms for  providiiig  adequate  retirement  in- 
come to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
through  the  development  of  a  national 
policy: 

(1)  by  establishing  a  single  Independent 
agency,  the  Employee  Benefit  Administration 
(EBA).  to  effectuate  a  rational  and  coordi- 
nated policy  making  and  regulatory  system 
for  private  as  well  as  public  pensions  plans; 
and 

(2)  by  consolidating  in  this  agency  the 
administration  of  laws  relating  to  employee 
benefit  plans,  including  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  the 
Public  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1980.  and  certain  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  relating  to 
employee  benefit  plans. 

title  I PUBUC  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  INCOME 

security    act    of    1980 
COVERAGE 

All  public  employee  pension  benefit  plans 
are  covered  by  this  Act  except  those  plans 
which  are : 


(1)  covered  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  not  exempt  under  section  4(b)(:) 
of  that  Act; 

(2)  unfunded  plans  maintained  by  the 
employer  prlmarUy  to  provide  deferred  com- 
pensation for  select  management  or  highly 
compensated  employees; 

(3)  severance  pay  plans; 

(4)  coverage  agreements  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  218  of  the  Social  Security 
Act; 

(5)  individual  retirement  accounts  or  an- 
nuities within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Code  or  retirement  bonds  within  the 
meaning  of  section  409  of  the  Code; 

(6)  plans  described  in  section  401(d)  of 
the  (3ode; 

(7)  403(b)  annuity  plans; 

(8)  eligible  State  deferred  compensation 
plans  within  the  meaning  of  section  457(b) 
of  the  Code. 

exemption  for  plans  meeting  minimum 

state  standards 
The  bill  provides  an  exemption  from  the 
reporting,  disclosure,  bonding  and  certain 
related  criminal  and  civil  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  if  a  state  has  established 
or  establishes  substantially  equivalent  re- 
quirements for  public  employee  pension 
plans  within  its  jurtsdlctlon.  The  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  state  requirements  meet 
such  test  is  made  by  the  Employee  Benefit 
Administration. 

reporting  and  DiscLOsxntE  requirements 

The  reporting  and  disclosure  which  must 
be  made  by  a  public  employee  pension  plan 
include  the  following: 

The  plan  administrator  must  provide  an 
accurate  description  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  their  rights  and  obligations  un- 
der the  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries. 
The  summary  must  be  written  so  that  the 
average  plan  participant  will  understand  it. 

The  initial  summary  plan  description  must 
be  updated  at  least  once  every  10  years  by 
integrating  the  changes  made  within  that 
period. 

Upon  written  request  (but  not  more  than 
once  a  year)  a  statement  must  be  furnished 
within  60  days  providing  a  participant  or 
beneficiary  with  information  as  to  total  ac- 
cumulated contributions,  pension  benefits, 
and  vesting  status. 

Information  as  to  a  participant's  pension 
benefits  and  rights  is  to  be  furnished  a 
participant  who  terminates,  makes  a  benefit 
election,  or  receives  a  benefit  or  return  of 
contribution  payments. 

Disclosure  must  be  made  to  the  public  and 
other  Interested  parties  In  the  following 
ways: 

Copies  of  the  summary  plan  description, 
annual  report,  bargaining  agreement,  and 
other  plan  documents  are  to  be  available  for 
examination  in  the  principal  office  of  the  ad- 
ministrator and  in  other  locations:  copies  of 
such  documents,  for  which  a  reasonable 
charge  may  be  made,  must  be  provided  to 
any  participant,  beneficiary,  employee  organ- 
ization which  represents  covered  employees, 
or  resident  of  any  state  which  establishes,  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  which  establishes 
the  plan,  within  60  days  after  a  written  re- 
quest. Copies  of  the  summary  plan  descrip- 
tion and  annual  report  must  be  filed  with 
the  Employee  Benefit  Administration. 

The  plan  administrator  m\ist  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  each  plan  year,  which  Is 
to  be  filed  vrlth  the  Employee  Benefit  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  annual  report  must  Include  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

A  financial  statement  and  schedule,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
revenues  and  expenses,  and  party-in-lnterest 
transactions:  and  actuarial  statement  and 
information  on  terminated  vested  partici- 
pants; 


A  plan  must  engage  an  enrolled  acttiary 
to  perform  an  actuarial  valuation  at  least 
once  every  three  years.  The  enrolled  actuary 
must  utilize  assumptions  and  techniques 
which  represent  his  or  her  best  estimate  of 
anticipated  experience  under  the  plan;  the 
Employee  Benefit  Administration  Is  given  the 
sole  authority  to  determine  the  scope,  form, 
and  content  of  the  disclosure  of  plan 
UablUtles, 

A  plan  must  engage  an  independent  quali- 
fied public  accountant  to  audit  the  plan  and 
render  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  financial 
statements  are  presented  fairly  and  In  ac- 
cordance vrtth  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles. 

The  EBA  is  to  provide  for  simplified  an- 
nual reports  for  plans  with  less  than  100  par- 
ticipants. 

Pilings  may  be  rejected  by  the  Adminis- 
tration If  they  are  incomplete  or  there  is  a 
material  qualification  in  the  accountant's 
opinion  or  actuary's  statement  required  as 
part  of  the  annual  report.  The  plan  adminis- 
trator may  have  45  days  to  cure  a  filing 
which  has  been  rejected.  After  that  time,  the 
Administration  may  order  a  plan  audit,  bring 
a  civil  action,  or  talte  any  other  action  au- 
thorized under  the  Act. 

FIDU'IARY   standards 

The  Act  establishes  standards  of  conduct  in 
the  operation  and  administration  of  a  plan 
for  persons  who  have  discretionary  control 
over  a  plan  or  Its  assets. 

Every  plan  must  be  established  and  main- 
tained pursuant  to  a  written  Instrument. 
Plan  assets  must  be  held  In  trust  and  used 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries. 

A  fiduciary  is  defined  as  any  person  who 
exercises  any  discretionary  authority  or  con- 
trol with  respect  to  the  management  of  a 
plan  or  the  disposition  of  its  assets,  who 
renders  investment  advice  for  a  fee  or  other 
compensation,  direct  or  indirect,  with  re- 
spect to  any  moneys  or  other  property  of  a 
plan,  or  who  has  anv  discretionary  authority 
or  responsibility  In  the  administration  of  a 
plan.  However,  a  person  acting  In  his  or  her 
rovernmental  ca^acity  is  not  a  fiduciary  with 
respect  to  actions  taken  In  that  capacity  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  plan  benefit 
levels,  funding  and  eligibility  standards.  A 
legislator  acting  In  his  or  her  legislative  ca- 
pacity is  not  a  fiduciary  with  respect  to  leg- 
islative actions  taken  In  connection  with  a 
public  plan. 

Fiduciaries  must  discharge  their  duties 
with  the  skill,  care,  prttdence.  and  diligence 
that  a  prudent  person  acting  in  a  like  ca- 
pr.city  and  familiar  with  such  matters  would 
use  in  a  similar  situation  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing.  Ortain  types  of 
transactions  between  the  plan  and  a  party- 
In-lnterest  are  speci"cally  prohibited. 

Plan  trustees  and  other  fiduciaries  may 
delegate  their  responsibilities.  However,  a 
fiduciary  remains  liable  for  the  Illegal  acts 
of  a  co-fiduciary  If  the  fiduciary  knowingly 
participates  in  or  conceals  such  illegal  acts. 
A  fiduciary  is  personally  liable  to  the  plan 
for  any  breach  of  a  fiduciary  or  co-fiduciary 
duty  or  cbligatlon. 

The  Act  protects  plans  aeainst  loss  by  rea- 
son of  fraud  or  dishonesty  bv  requiring  fidu- 
ciaries who  handle  funds  to  be  bonded. 
internal  revtntte  code  qualification 

The  Act  removes  the  ambiguity  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  provisions  as  they  pres- 
ently relate  to  public  pension  plans.  A  plan 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Employee  Benefit 
Administration  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  Is  a  qualified  plan  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

enforcement 

Criminal  sanctions  are  provided  for  per- 
sons who  willfully  violate  the  reporting  and 
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disclosure  provisions  of  the  bonding  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

Civil  actions  may  be  brought  by  specified 
persons  to  enjoin  or  redress  violations,  or 
otherwise  enforce  provisions  of  the  Act.  Fail- 
ure to  comply  with  a  request  for  information 
which  is  required  by  the  Act  to  be  furnished 
upon  request  may  result  in  personal  liability 
for  the  plan  administrator.  Failure  to  file  a 
required  form  with  the  Administration  upon 
notification  and  demand  may  result  in  a  (10 
per  day  penalty,  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

Exclusive  Federal  court  Jurisdiction  is  pro- 
vided for  violations  of  the  fiduciary  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  for  suits  against  the  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Administration.  Concurrent 
.state  and  Federal  Jurisdiction  is  retained  for 
other  types  of  actions.  Including  actions 
brought  under  any  provision  of  state  law 
which  has  been  deemed  by  the  Employee 
Benelt  Administration  to  be  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  Federal  standards. 

If  the  plaintttT  in  a  civil  action  prevails  or 
substantially  prevails,  the  court  must  award 
attorney's  fees,  unless  an  affirmative  find- 
ing of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant is  made  and  the  court  determines  that 
such  an  award  would  not  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  If  the  defendant  prevails  or 
substantially  prevails,  the  court  may  award 
attorney's  fees. 

ADVISORY    COUNCn. 

An  eleven  member  Advisory  Council  on 
Governmental  Plans  Is  established  to  advise 
the  Employee  Benefit  Administration.  The 
Council  is  required  to  establish  voluntary 
guidelines  for  public  employee  pension  bene- 
fit plans  with  respect  to  funding  and  vest- 
ing. The  Council  must  work  with  employers, 
employee  organizations,  employees,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  interested  persons  to 
establish  these  guidelines. 

PREEMPTION 

The  fiduciary  provisions  preempt  all  state 
laws  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  subject 
matter  of  such  provisions.  All  other  state 
laws  would  remain  unaffected  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  the  sub'ect  mat- 
ter of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
applied  to  public  plans. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Generally  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  to 
take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
calendar  year  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Employee  Benefit  Administration. 

TrrLE    II EMPLOYEE   BENEFIT    ADMINISTRATION 

ACT   OF    1980 

Employee  benefit  administration 

Title  11  of  the  Act  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  the  Employee  Benefit 
Administration  in  which  are  consolidated 
existing  functions  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury  and  Labor  with  respect  to 
employee  benefit  plans. 

The  Employee  Benefit  Administration  is 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  a  special  liaison  officer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  a  special  liaison  officer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  three  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Administration,  a  presi- 
dential appointee,  serves  as  the  Board's 
Chairperson. 

Policy  making  as  well  as  other  specific 
functions  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
the  Treasury  under  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA) 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are 
transferred  to  the  Administration.  The  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  retains  its 
corporate  identity  urdcr  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Employee  Benefit  Administration. 

The  Employee  Benefit  Administration  has 
the  authority  to  determine  the  qualified 
status  of  a  plan.  The  enforcement  functions 
under  both  Title  I  and  Title  II  of  ERISA  are 


transferred  to  the  Administration.  Exercise 
of  the  enforcement  remedies  under  Title  II 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  civil  remedies 
under  Title  I  of  E3ISA. 

All  regulations  and  rulings  previously 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  remain  in  effect, 
although  the  Employee  Benefit  Admlnlstra- 
tratlon  has  the  authority  to  repeal,  waive,  or 
modify  them  prospectively  and  to  issue  its 
own  regulations.  Any  other  Federal  agency 
or  department  Issuing  regulations  affecting 
employee  benefit  plans  Is  required  to  consult 
with  the  Employee  Benefit  Administration 
prior  to  issuing  those  regulations. 

The  President  is  directed  to  transfer  to 
the  Employee  Benefit  Administration  such 
officers  and  employees  in  the  naticnaJ  and 
field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  (including 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  continuity  and  efficient 
and  expert  administration  of  the  functions 
transferred  to  it. 

Although  most  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury's  employee  benefit  plan  responsi- 
bilities are  transferred  to  the  EBA,  the 
Department  will  still  retain  certain  other 
functions.  Because  of  this,  special  proce- 
dures to  insure  coordination  of  activities 
between  the  EBA  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  are  established.  The  purposes  of 
these  procedures  are  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  Information,  while  maintaining  confiden- 
tiality, and  to  provide  for  more  effective 
administration  of  retirement  income  laws.9 


this  courageous  nation,  as  well  as  all 
others  under  the  force  of  Soviet  martyr- 
dom, in  hope  for  a  future  of  peace  and 
independence.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  this  proud  nation 
for  their  imrelenting  defiance  against 
Soviet  aggression. 

Throughout  their  729-year-old  his- 
tory, the  Republic-  of  Lithuania  has 
managed  to  retain  its  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence in  spite  of  fierce  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. In  1918,  the  people  of  this  Baltic 
State  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  both 
free  and  independent — thus  renouncing 
all  Russian  domination  with  the  found- 
ing of  their  own  nation  state. 

The  same  dictatorial  forces  which 
plagued  Lithuania  are  now  condemning 
still  another  nation,  Afghanistan,  to 
their  ugly  persecution.  The  recent  events 
in  Afghanistan  are  a  modem  day  ex- 
ample of  the  Soviet  Union's  infringe- 
ment upon  a  people  of  strong-willed  in- 
dependence. I  honor  the  Lithuanian 
people  today,  as  well  as  others  being  held 
captive  under  Soviet  rule  and  give  them 
full  support  in  their  struggle  to  free 
themselves  from  the  confines  of  Russian 
oppression. 

Although  we  commemorate  the  people 
of  Lithuania  on  their  day  of  independ- 
ence, we  must  not  still  our  condemna- 
tions against  further  expansion  of  Soviet 
domination.  I  join  with  both  my  col- 
leaues  and  constituents  on  this  day  in 
celebration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  give  our  full  support  to 


THE  HARLEY  O.  STAGGERS 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  the  rare  opportu- 
nity, high  privilege,  and  distinct  personal 
pleasure  of  introducing  legislation  to 
name  the  Federal  building  at  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va..  the  "Harley  O.  Staggers 
Federal  Building."  No  person  who  has 
ever  served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  could  be  more  deserving  of  such 
a  distinction  than  Harley  Staggers.  A 
most  distinguished  Representative  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  a  most 
outstanding  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  richness  of  his  legislative  achieve- 
ments reflects  the  breadth  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  and  the  depth  of 
his  humanity  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  I  would  like  to 
recall,  for  the  edification  and  emulation 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman's  back- 
ground and  record  of  achievements. 

Harley  Orrin  Staggers  was  bom  in  a 
two-room  log  cabin  near  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
on  August  3.  1907.  The  son  of  Jacob  and 
Frances  ( Cumberledge )  Staggers,  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Mineral 
County,  W.  Va.,  and  received  his  bach- 
elors degree  from  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Emory,  Va.,  in  1931.  Later,  that  col- 
lege and  several  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  awarded  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  addi- 
tion. Representative  Staggers  did  gradu- 
ate work  at  Duke  University. 

Before  entering  public  service.  Chair- 
man Staggers  had  a  rich  variety  of  work- 
ing experiences.  As  a  schoolboy,  he 
worked  at  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  in  a  silk  mill 
and  as  a  "caller"  or  train  crew  dispatcher 
at  night  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. He  later  worked  as  a  brakeman  for 
that  railroad's  "Mountain  Division,"  as 
well  as  a  rubber  worker  in  an  Akron, 
Ohio,  tire  factory.  During  his  summer  va- 
cations from  college,  he  worked  in  the 
American  wheat  fields — from  the  Okla- 
homa border,  north  through  Kansas  to 
the  Nebraska  border.  After  college,  he 
taught  science  and  mathematics  at  the 
Norton,  Va.,  High  School  and  was  later 
head  coEich  at  Potomac  State  College  in 
Keyser.  His  interest  in  athletics  contin- 
ues, both  as  an  avid  spectator  at  sport- 
ing events  and  through  his  legislative 
responsibilities. 

Harley  Staggers  began  his  public  life 
upon  election  to  office  as  the  sheriff  of 
Mineral  County.  W.  Va.,  in  1937.  He 
served  in  that  office  until  1941  and  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Corps  serving 
as  a  gunnery  navigator  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  theaters  of  operations.  The 
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gentleman  from  West  Virginia  also 
served  as  a  right-of-way  agent  for  the 
West  Virginia  State  Road  Commission, 
West  Virginia  State  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Government  Reports  and  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information  and  Director  of 
rent  control  for  Mineral  County. 

Active  in  community  and  church 
affairs,  Harley  Staggers,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church,  taught 
men's  Bible  classes  in  Keyser  for  many 
years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  AMVETS, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Lions,  Elks, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Keyser-Mineral 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Moose  Association  and  is  a  former  dis- 
trict governor  of  the  West  Virginia  Lions 
Clubs. 

Harley  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
V.  Casey,  raised  four  daughters  and  two 
sons  in  a  West  Virginia  farm  home 
where  he  resides  today. 

First  elected  to  the  House  for  the  81st 
Congress  on  November  2,  1948,  he  has 
been  reelected  to  every  Congress  since. 
Originally,  the  Representative  of  West 
Virginia's  Second  Congressional  District 
served  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conunittee.  On  April  6,  1951  he  joined 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  becoming  its  chairman  on 
January  13.  1966. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Harley's  contribution  to 
the  national  legislative  process  has  been 
awesome. 

His  background  of  hard  work,  both  on 
the  farm  and  in  industry,  his  education, 
religious  devotion,  and  strong  family 
life — all  of  which  he  brought  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee— has  yielded  this  country  an  unpar- 
alleled record  of  legislative  achievement, 
a  record  which  the  entire  membership  of 
this  body  can  benefit  from  reviewing. 

Just  as  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
served  as  the  fountainhead  for  so  many 
of  the  great  legislative  programs  enacted 
over  the  long  history  of  this  House,  so 
too  has  Chairman  Staggers  been  a  well- 
spring  of  ingenuity,  foresight,  wisdom, 
and  integrity,  in  leading  that  great  com- 
mittee to  new  levels  of  accomplishment 
on  behalf  of  the  House. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Harley  Staggers  has  spon- 
sored and  managed  so  many  necessary 
and  important  legislative  measures 
directly  affecting  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  Commerce  of  the  Nation,  our 
transportation  and  communications  sys- 
tems, national  energy  policy,  environ- 
mental quality,  consumer  protection  and 
hazardous  substances.  It  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  scope  of  his  legislative 
achievements.  In  December  1975  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  published  a  history  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  as  an  excel- 
lent record  of  the  accomplishments  of 
that  committee.  In  reading  through  it. 


one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  important  legislation  which 
has  become  law  during  the  tenure  of 
Chairman  Staggers. 

All  of  us  should  look  to  his  record  for 
the  insights  necessary  to  conduct  our 
own  legislative  responsibilities  in  a  suc- 
cessful fashion.  His  forebearance,  his 
sense  of  commitment  and  his  ever-pres- 
ent fairness,  as  well  as  his  practical 
workaday  approach  to  national  problems, 
offer  all  of  us  an  outstanding  model  for 
success.  Indeed,  many  of  us  who  are 
actively  concerned  with  programs  devel- 
oped under  the  tenure  of  Chairman 
Staggers  are  particularly  well  served  in 
relying  upon  his  record  as  a  guide. 

When  you  realize  how  legislation 
which  he  has  shepherded  through  the 
Congress  has  so  profoimdly  benefited  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  you  begin  to  un- 
derstand how  strong  is  his  devotion  to 
"this  great  and  mighty  Nation"  which  he 
has  served  so  well  for  so  long.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  it  is  our  hope  that  this 
country  will  continue  to  benefit  for  many 
years  from  the  contribution  of  Harley 
Staggers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  permitting  me  to  introduce  this 
bill  naming  the  "Harley  O.  Staggers  Fed- 
eral Building"  in  his  own  beloved  West 
Virginia.  It  is  a  small,  but  sincere  token 
of  my  gratitude,  and  that  of  this  House 
and  Nation,  for  such  a  preeminent  record 
of  service  to  this  country .• 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HERITAGE 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
BtJRTON)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  the  administra- 
tion's National  Heritage  Policy  Act,  a 
bill  to  implement  the  national  heritage 
program  called  for  in  President  Carter's 
1977  environmental  message.  The  bill  is 
the  result  of  a  study  initiated  in  June 
1977  by  a  National  Heritage  Task  Force 
composed  of  numerous  representatives 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  private 
organizations,  and  individuals.  The  bill's 
purpose  is  "to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  to  implement  a  program  to  assist  in 
the  identification  and  protection  of  areas 
and  places  of  significance  to  our  herit- 
age." Our  national  heritage  is  defined  as 
"that  collection  of  resources  important  to 
Americans  because  they  are  significant 
aspects  of  our  history  and  culture  and 
significant  elements  of  our  natural 
environment." 

The  central  theme  of  the  proposal  is 
to  develop  a  nationwide  network  of  State 
heritage  programs — 26  States  currently 
administer  such  programs  which  will 
systematically  and  comprehensively 
identify  State  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources using  consistent  and  compatible 
inventory  methods.  The  information 
would  be  made  available  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  for  use  in  planning  activities 
which  could  affect  such  significant  re- 
sources. The  programs  specifically  aim  to 
improve  the  planning  process  of  Federal 


agencies  and  to  aid  environmental  re- 
view by  making  information  on  the  loca- 
tion, status,  and  condition  of  signLicant 
heritage  resources  available  at  early 
phases  in  planning.  The  program  pro- 
poses to  bring  logic  and  order  to  deci- 
sions affecting  resource  allocations  by 
providing  timely  and  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  value  of  these  resources  as 
well  as  their  condition  and  current  pro- 
tective status. 

The  key  provisions  of  the  proposed 
National  Heritage  Policy  Act  would: 

Create  a  strong  State-centered  pro- 
gram by  recognizing  existing  State  herit- 
age programs  and  encouraging  the  vol- 
untary establishment  of  programs  in 
those  States  that  have  not  yet  adopted 
such  programs.  Matching  funds  for  these 
State  and  local  projects  will  come  from 
the  existing  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  and  the  historic  preservation  fund. 

Recognize  the  value  of  existing  Federal 
inventory  efforts  and  encourage  Federal 
agencies  to  share  their  resource  infor- 
mation with  the  State  information  base. 

Establish  a  National  Register  of  Nat- 
ural Areas  (building  on  the  current  Na- 
tional Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks) 
to  recognize  ecological  and  geological  re- 
sources of  significance  at  the  national. 
State  or  local  levels.  This  would  parallel 
and  complement  the  existing  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Provide  protection  for  registered  re- 
sources from  inadvertent  harm  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  by  requiring  the  considera- 
tion of  those  resources  early  in  the  plan- 
ning process. 

The  administration  emphasizes  that 
this  program  is  not  a  new  Federal  land 
acquisition  program,  nor  will  it  supplant 
any  existing  Federal  program  which 
identifies  or  protects  natural  areas  or 
historic  places,  but  will  assist  those  pro- 
grams by  assuring  that  information  on 
such  resources  is  available  in  a  timely 
manner  and  in  a  useful  form.  The  herit- 
age program  is  specifically  designed  to 
reduce  duplicative  inventory  efforts  and 
to  enhance  efficiency  by  coordinating  on- 
going heritage  resource  identification 
efforts. 

I  also  intend  to  introduce  an  alter- 
nate bill  prepared  by  the  conservation 
community  which  will  address  these 
same  issues.  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  5496,  authored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  which  ad- 
dresses the  historic  preservation  issues 
contained  in  the  heritage  bill.  I  antici- 
pate that  we  will  hold  hearings  on  all  of 
these  related  bills  later  in  this  session.* 


HAITI 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permissitMi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  can 
think  about  the  Caribbean  country  of 
Haiti  without  an  inward  shudder  at  the 
decades  of  barbarism  and  terror  the 
regimes  of  Francois  "Papa  Doc"  Duvalier 
and  his  successor-son  Jean-Claude 
"Baby  Doc "  Duvalier  have  visited  upon 
this  sad  nation.  It  has  long  been  thought 
that  the  grinding  poverty,  corruption, 
and  torture  could  not  possibly  worsen. 
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but  in  recent  months  a  new  flood  of  ref- 
ugees from  this  stricken  nation  have 
made  it  clear  that  a  new  systematic  and 
horrible  abiise  of  basic  human  rigrhts  in 
Haiti  is  underway. 

Many  have  spoken  against  the  out- 
rages committed  in  Haiti  and  I  would 
like  to  acauaint  you  with  one  of  the  more 
active  and  vociferous  opponents  of  this 
regime  of  terror.  I  refer  to  Clemard 
Joseph  Charles,  a  Haitian  banker,  busi- 
ness leader,  and  patriot  who  was  im- 
prisoned for  10  years  by  the  EXuvaliers 
and  the  assets  of  his  banks  seized  by  the 
Bank  of  Haiti.  Mr.  Charles  hopes  not 
only  to  end  the  Duvalier  regime  but  is 
also  a  staunch  anti-Communist  working 
closely  with  various  nationalistic  groups 
opposed  to  Soviet  expansionism.  Refpnt- 
ly  he  addressed  a  congressional  gather- 
ing here  in  Washington  and  I  feel  this 
body  should  be  made  aware  of  his  re- 
marks which  are  printed  below: 

Remahks  op  Clemard  Joseph  Charles 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress.  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  when  on  the  17th  of 
August  of  last  year  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  Members  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Houston,  Texas,  then  Representative:  of 
various  Religious  Denominations,  of  Science. 
Technology,  Finance  and  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  I  was  far  from  thinking  that 
a  much  higher  distinction  was  to  be  mine — 
that  of  appearing  before  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  personalities  of  undlsputable  Impor- 
tance. Considering  the  depth  of  my  origins 
against  the  glorious  times  I  am  living.  It  is 
legitimate  that  despite  the  modesty  Inherent 
to  my  character.  I  feel  a  high  degree  of  pride, 
the  more  that  no  other  Individual  In  my 
country  can  boast  of  having  ever  reached 
such  heights  without  holding  any  official 
title,  thus  with  no  qualifications. 

Therefore,  you  will  kindly  allow,  honor- 
able members  of  the  tJnlted  Congress,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  that  my  first  thought  goes 
to  the  friends  who  helped  me  reach  this  high 
level,  motivated  by  the  strong  desire  to  sup- 
port my  efforts  towards  curbing  the  ex-^an- 
slonlst  madness  whose  sudden  aggressive- 
ness Is  astounding. 

I  entertain  no  Illusion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  being  branded  a  pretentious  fellow  be- 
cause I  dare  to  raise  my  voice  in  a  series  of 
situations  the  extent  of  which  Is  far  beyond 
the  size  of  my  country,  much  more  of  my- 
self. I  refer  to  the  writing  of  the  noted 
French  Author.  Voltaire  who  said  "Be  bold, 
show  boldness  ever  and  always",  and  I  speak 
high  and  loud  Inviting  the  citl7ens  of  the 
Free  World  to  do  as  much  as  I  myself  do, 
more  than  I  do  in  the  face  of  the  danger 
facing  UB  all.  It  would  be  a  crime  If  anyone 
of  us  were  to  remain  silent  while  all  the 
values  we  have  accumulated  In  every  field 
are  likely  to  be  annihilated.  Tn  the  history 
of  the  world  are  periods  of  time  when  the 
energies  of  all  men  of  goodwill  must  be  put 
together  in  order  to  stand  against  Irrational 
actions  whose  consequences  can  be  fatal  to 
the  entire  world. 

I  have  reason  to  deplore  that  In  the  midst 
of  the  serious  situation  confronting  the 
Western  World,  certain  sectors  keep  pointing 
at  present  leaders  they  hold  responsible  for 
the  actual  events  while  a  minimum  effort 
and  good  faith  would  Inevitably  lead  them 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  shortsightedness  of 
which  Yalta  had  been  the  theater  originat- 
ing the  heavy  burden  on  us  all.  Would  to 
God  Churchill  should  have  been  heeded! 
However,  again  I  say  this:  the  seriousness 
of  the  oresent  situation  reaulres  much  more 
than  singling  out  responsibilities  while  the 
true  ones  are  enloylng  their  last  sleep  deep 
down  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

There  shall  ever  remain  the  fact  all  polit- 


ical systems  have  weaknesses.  To  wish  that 
this  were  otherwise.  Is  pure  illusion  since 
such  a  desire,  if  It  were  to  materialize  would 
Imply  the  establishment  of  Ideal  in  our  phys- 
ical world.  We  can  but  strive  to  alter,  to 
Improve  up  to  the  point  of  coming  the  closer 
to  possible  to  Perfection.  The  truth  suggests 
that  I  express  the  hope  to  see  the  American 
System  adopt,  among  others,  the  French 
saying  that  promises  made  by  a  candidate  are 
not  binding  upon  the  elected  one,  an  adage 
that  can  be  said  to  be  wise  under  every 
respect  In  this  that  one  must  be  at  the  helm, 
fully  Informed  of  all  secrets  of  the  State  in 
order  to  be  able  to  draw  the  line  between 
that  which  Is  possible  and  what  Is  not  fea- 
sible. 

I  also  hope  to  see  the  System  reject  the 
4  year  presidential  term  and  adopt  a  7  year 
period  mandate  with  no  possibility  of  Im- 
mediate re-election  so  as  to  relieve  the  in- 
cumbent president  from  the  obligation  of 
caring  alK)ut  his  re-election  during  his  first 
4  years'  term,  obliging  him  to  back  down 
when  It  comes  to  adopt  certain  measures  dic- 
tated by  the  States'  classified  secrets,  but 
are  likely  to  be  unwelcomes  by  the  electorate. 

Soon  after  my  speech  In  Texas,  the  Coun- 
sellor for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Legion,  Retired  Captain,  Prank  A.  Manson, 
sent  me  a  letter  from  which  I  quote:  "As 
individuals,  we  were  Impressed  by  your  grab 
of  history  as  It  Is  being  written".  (End  of 
quotation). 

Either  past  or  contemporary,  history  al- 
ways stands  full  of  teachings  that  can  Inspire 
those  In  charge  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  world  so  that  they  may  avoid  groplngs 
susceptible  of  leading  to  errors,  being  thus 
in  an  Ideal  position  to  shape  the  present  so 
that  the  future  can  be  rid  of  such  occur- 
rences as  those  happening  In  the  world  today. 
To  foresee  Justly  is  one  of  those  foremost 
faculties  modern  statesmen  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  without  endangering  the  future  of 
their  countries.  One  cannot  foresee  Justly 
without  referring  to  the  dcean  of  the  past, 
to  come  up  with  models  deemed  most  appro- 
priate In  suggesting  the  adequate  solutions 
called  for  by  present  events.  For.  It  Is  well 
known  that  History  repeats  itself  continu- 
ously. "Beyond  a  white  plain,  another  white 
plain",  wrote  Victor  Hugo,  to  evoke  the  huge 
expanse  of  the  snow-?overed  Russian  steppes 
where  Napoleon  I  has  led  his  army  to  be 
badly  defeated.  Those  steppes  were  as  wide, 
as  snow- covered  when  iiitler  made  the  same 
mistake. 

In  the  field  of  Foreign  Affairs  around  which 
evolve  the  present  events  are  pithy  rules  that 
shall  remain  eternally  true,  such  as  the  one 
I  have  noted  In  the  November  19,  1979  Issue 
of  the  News  Wee'<  Magazine,  and  I  quote — 
"The  Art  of  foreign  policy  Is  to  prevent  situ- 
ations from  occurring  In  which  we  have  to 
choose  between  Intervention  and  surrender". 
End  of  quotation. 

This  rule  is  explicit  under  every  respect. 
However,  to  which  extent  the  brilliant  pro- 
fessor who  enunciated  It  had  observed  Its 
Imperative  at  the  time  he  was  in  power?  One 
questions  this  with  bewilderment  when  wit- 
nessing the  overt  hatred  entertained  by  the 
Third  World  countries  for  the  United  States 
that  Is  now  driven  to  situations  In  which  It 
has  to  choose  between  Intervention  and 
surrender. 

The  fact  Is  that  choosing  a  pattern  in  His- 
tory should  not  imply  one's  transformation 
Into  a  true  copy  of  the  model  without  taking 
into  account  the  progress  achieved  by  times 
from  the  fpoch  of  this  model  to  the  present 
period.  The  egalltarism  preached  in  France 
m  1789  had  been  a  threat  for  the  Kings  of 
Europe.  Then  emerged  Bonaparte.  He  had 
himself  crowned  Emperor,  however,  he  could 
not  dare  to  disregard  the  social  gains  of  the 
Revolution  without  endangering  the  bases  of 
his  throne.  So  for  the  Sovereign  of  Europe, 
trie  danger  nerslsted.  To  merge  was  a  neces- 
sity Imposed  on  them  for  the  preservation  of 


their  so-called  divine  rights.  Prince  Klemens 
Metternlch-Wlnneburg  worked  earnestly 
toward  this. 

Thus  was  formed  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing tl^c  emancipation  of  the  peoples.  Is  It 
not  true  that  the  Professor-Statesman  had 
chosen  to  follow  Metternlch  even  In  this 
anachronism?  During  the  course  of  his  polit- 
ical career,  not  a  steo.  not  a  gesture,  not  even 
a  single  word  from  him  to  express  any  con- 
cern about  the  immense  Third  World  that 
was  claiming  the  right  to  be  much  more  than 
simple  suppliers  of  raw  materials,  as  ex- 
premier.  Pierre  Trudeau  puts  It  some  years 
ago,  speaking  about  Canada.  Wrath  had  to  ex- 
plore for  the  professor -Statesman  realize  that 
the  Third  World  countries  could  also  merge 
to  become  a  force.  In  spite  of  the  weakness  of 
each  one  of  them  individually. 

At  the  Sessions  of  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization In  which  these  small  countries  are 
in  ma'orlty.  their  repeated  stand  asainst  the 
United  States  was  to  cause  this  Statesman 
to  make  the  blunder  of  threatening  to  have 
the  Oo'.-emment  of  his  adopted  country  c<it 
Its  financial  contribution,  meaning  to  drive 
the  Organization  to  Its  dissolution. 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  one  has  to  have  been  poor  for 
him  to  understand  the  extreme  sensibility 
of  the  poor,  the  frustrations  generated  in  him 
by  this  situation  as  an  lU-fated  Individual, 
the  revolt  pervading  his  system,  driving  him 
Anally  to  violence  as  the  sole  means  enabling 
him  to  affirm  his  personality,  any  other 
means  being  usefulness  In  his  mind  when  It 
comes  to  claim  his  rights.  This  Is  a  psy- 
chological fact  that  explains  the  behavior  ol 
many  Chiefs  of  States  of  t^e  small  countries, 
who  could  have  done  much  for  their  peoples, 
but  whose  alienations  drive  them  to  Inco- 
herence, as  though  they  were  haunted  by  the 
specter  of  the  dark  miseries  that  had  been 
their  day-to-day  companions,  from  which 
they  find  relief  In  crimes  and  assassinations. 
As  a  highly  cultured  personality,  the  Former 
Secretary  of  State  should  have  known  this 
He  would  then  have  spared  his  country  the 
ocean  of  unbridled  violence  It  Is  now  facing. 

v.ilta  bad  been  but  a  b-ginnlng.  Its  pos- 
sible consequences  could  have  been  contain- 
ed had  It  not  been  professed  that  the  small 
countries  are  mere  Insignificances  that  do  not 
deserve  consideration.  Just  as  this  had  been 
said  about  Micronesia.  It  had  been  under- 
estimated that  the  public  flagrant  and 
haughty  Insults  thev  have  been  subjected 
to  could  serve  as  solid  links  binding  them  in 
the  Unity  that  has  become  the  Force  of  which 
they  are  causing  America  to  experience  the 
weight. 

History  contains  a  whole  gallery  of  men 
of  modest  origins,  who  rose  uo  to  the  point 
of  marking  strongly  their  times.  Without 
going  further  down,  I  can  name  Disraeli, 
Napoleon  Bonparte,  Toussaint  Louverture. 
Jean  Jacques  Dessalines.  Hitler,  Nasser,  etc. 
The  Impression  Is  that  those  men  had  been 
marked  by  Fate  for  achieving  events  tbat 
were  to  upset  their  times  and  change  the 
course  of  history.  It  Is  now  the  Third  World 
Bloc  that  Is  driving  the  world  along  new 
currents  whose  stake  lies  In  two  poles  op- 
posed one  to  the  other;  the  aggressive  Left 
professing  the  negation  of  the  human  being 
and  his  traditional  values,  the  moderate 
Right  whose  humanitarian  principles  pro- 
pMDses  to  the  Universe  Ideal  areas  for  the  de- 
velopment of  man  In  Liberty,  In  the  respect 
of  human  rights  and  traditions,  tn  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Peace  that  assures  to  us 
all  the  possibility  to  progress  in  the  har- 
monious entente  our  human  nature  calls  for. 
The  upsetting  of  the  world  balance  creates 
to  all  those  who  respect  the  Christian  Hu- 
manitarian principles  the  unfaltering  obliga- 
tion of  wording  towards  Tilting  the  balance 
along  the  line  of  our  traditional  values.  It  Is 
for  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  this 
goal   that  1  have  decided  to  throw  myself. 
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body  and  soul,  in  the  fierce  battle  that  Is  be- 
ing fought,  with  the  determination  not  to 
take  the  shortest  rest  until  the  victory  of 
our  Western  World  is  assured  on  the  adverse 
forces. 

The  exactions  exerted  against  me  by  the 
authorities  of  my  country  are  widely  known. 
It  Is  useless  that  I  recall  them  in  every  de- 
tail. I  win  simply  point  out  to  the  law- 
makers in  this  room  that  according  to  the 
Noted  French  Jurist,  Professor  Vedel,  the 
notion  of  an  hereditary  state  dismissal  auto- 
matically the  Republican  reality.  So  that 
the  Title  of  "president  for  life"  taken  by  the 
late  Francois  Duvalier,  with  power  to  ap- 
point his  successor  was  a  breach  to  Juris- 
prudence. Therefore  the  nomination  of  his 
son,  for  life  like  himself,  was  an  unlawful 
action  that  cannot  be  legalized  by  the  rati- 
fication accorded  to  that  action  by  civilized 
countries  that  profess  to  a  high  degree  the 
respect  of  law.  It  Is  Indisputable  that  law- 
fulness is  the  main  factor  that  conditions 
the  stability  of  a  country,  that  outside  of 
this  lawfulness,  there  can  be  but  adven- 
tures, anarchy  and  fratricldsa  struggles,  as 
was  put  by  a  French  Marshall. 

I  therefore  state,  and  I  emphasize  this 
declaration  that  Chiefs  of  State  of  civilized 
countries  had,  may  be  unknowingly,  asso- 
ciated with  a  wrong  doing,  the  consequences 
of  which  have  caused  a  small  country  to  be 
at  the  discretion  of  a  gang  of  thugs  so  aware 
of  the  Illegality  of  their  position  that  they 
know  Its  foundation  is  threatened.  Which 
e.xplalns  their  recourse  to  anarchy,  to  vio- 
lence, to  complete  disregard  for  the  lawful 
rights  of  citizens  to  liberty  and  to  their 
possessions  of  which  the  seizure  has  become 
day-to-day  occurrencles. 

1  stand  by  the  universality  of  the  law  to 
publicly  declare  that  the  force  utilized  by  an 
anarchic  government  to  seize  my  properties 
cannot  have  any  legal  coverage  whatsoever. 
It  Is  with  this  conviction  that.  In  order  to 
support  the  historic  move  of  His  Majesty 
Hassan  I  Duranl  towards  forming  a  provi- 
sional Government  In  exile  of  the  Republic 
of  Afghanistan  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
Afghan  Forces  Fighting  the  Invasion  of  their 
country  that  has  been  condemned  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  United  States  with  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  vast  malorlty  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa,  I  have  drawn  In  favor  of  this 
movement  a  Sight  Draft  for  One  Million 
American  Dollars  against  my  possessions  In 
Haiti,  as  my  conditional  contribution  to  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Afghan  people. 

Along  this  same  line  I  have  also  drawn 
two  other  Sight  Drafts,  each  one  for  a  like 
amount,  in  favor  of  respectively  the  Move- 
ment of  Albanian  Liberation  and  that  of 
Croatian  Liberation,  also,  two  additional 
Sight  Drafts  for  $500,000  each,  as  outright 
grants  to  the  Nations  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America  to  help  them  mobilize  their 
peoples  In  the  world  struggle  against  Com- 
munism. 

It  Is  obvious  that  any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Haitian  Authorities  to  honor  the 
above  drafts  shall  show  to  the  world  the 
orientation  of  the  policy  of  the  country  that 
shall  be  found  to  be  clearly  in  opposition  to 
the  courts  adopted  by  the  Free  World. 

I  am  personally  Informed  about  the  dan- 
ger facing  my  country  not  only  by  the  10,000 
Haitians  being  Intensively  trained  militarily 
In  Cuba  as  reported  In  the  November  24  is- 
sue of  the  Dlarlo  de  las  Americas,  but  also, 
by  high  leveled  Internal  settings  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  prepare  Ideal  conditions  for  a  turn- 
coat rejected  In  advance  by  the  people  of  my 
country,  but  against  which  they  can  do  noth- 
ing since  they  lack  the  means  to  oppose  It 
by  force.  To  prevent  such  an  adventure  is 
an  obligation  on  all  those  who  love  true  De- 
mocracy, the  one  professed  by  the  Western 
World  and  which  is  the  only  one  that  is  In 
attunement  with  our  eternal  vocation. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  first  stone  I  have 
thrown  In  the  frog's  pond  shall  not  be  an 


Isolated  move,  but  shall  serve  as  an  example. 
In  this  perspective  my  hope  Is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  there  shall  be  many  who  shall 
not  hesitate  one  single  minute  to  do  the 
same,  even  much  more  toward  organizing  a 
true  crusade  to  defend,  to  maintain  and  to 
preserve  the  values  that  are  the  force  of  the 
Free  World.  Our  Western  World  has  reached 
the  hour  of  supreme  decisions,  has  come  to 
the  extreme  limit  where  any  hesitation  to 
launch  positive  actions  would  mean  a  suicide. 
I  think  that  I  have  laid  before  you.  Messrs. 
Congressmen,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  po- 
sition dictated  to  me  by  my  veneration  for 
our  Western  Democracy  and  Its  values.  I  am 
happy  that  my  action  Is  approved  by  the 
great  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  also  b> 
foreigners  who  befriended  my  country  and 
who  sincerely  hope  to  see  this  small  Nation 
neighboring  yours  come  out  of  the  abyss  It 
has  been  in  for  so  long,  and  engage  aiong 
a  course  that  shall  make  of  It  a  rampart 
against  any  slide  that  Is  not  In  line  with 
the  American  Democracy.  I  reiterate  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  hour  calls  for  yoiu-  special 
attention.  Allow  me  to  rest  assnied  that  this 
attention  shall  be  given  to  this  situation, 
knowing,  as  I  myself  know  it,  that  this  ex- 
pansion is  disastrous,  and  that  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  It  be  contained,  its  aggressiveness 
overwhelmed  for  the  benefit  of  our  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  Free  World.  Thanks.^ 


BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  COUNCIL  TO  DECIDE  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  FACTS 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress have  been  beseeched  by  their  con- 
stituents to  halt  Federal  regulators  from 
proposing  the  banning  of  substances 
from  our  food  or  use  in  the  workplace, 
such  as  saccharin  and  nitrites  to  name 
a  few. 

The  regulators  in  defense  have  stated 
that  these  items  were  suspected  of  caus- 
ing cancer  or  of  posing  a  significant 
health  hazard  in  man,  because  of  a  test 
in  animals  that  showed  or  was  alleged  to 
have  shown  that  animals  contracted 
cancer  when  fed  enormous  amounts  of 
such  substance. 

In  a  number  of  these  instances,  the 
Congress  has  requested,  and  in  other 
cases  groups  of  Members  have  requested, 
the  Federal  regulators  to  allow  eminent 
scientists  outside  of  government  to  con- 
duct peer  review  analysis  and  evaluations 
of  this  test  data  or  to  have  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  review  and  evaluate 
these  tests.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
these  peer  reviews  and  evaluations  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  have 
announced  contrary  views  to  those  held 
by  the  regulators.  In  a  multivolume 
study  conducted  several  years  ago  by  the 
Academy  for  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  distinguished  scientific 
body  stated  that  in  the  press  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  busi- 
ness, the  agency  "bent  science"  in  its 
regulatory  decisionmaking  processes. 

Despite  recent  administrative  efforts 
within  the  executive  branch  to  establish 
a  consistent  approach  to  identify  and 
regulate  such  substances,  such  regula- 
tory agencies  have  failed  to  adopt  uni- 


form standards  for  testing,  identifying 
and  classifying  chemical  substances 
which  may  be  carcinogenic  or  may  cre- 
ate other  risks  to  human  health;  evalu- 
ating and  characterizing  the  extent  of 
risks  to  the  health  of  particular  popu- 
lations created  by  specific  chemicals:  and 
determining  the  levels  of  such  risks 
which  are  acceptable  to  the  general  pub- 
lic; members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, and  representatives  of  agricultiu'e 
and  industry. 

The  faUure  of  Federal  agencies  to 
adopt  such  a  consistent  awroach  to 
identifying  and  regulating  these  sub- 
stances has  imposed  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  stringent  and  desperate  restric- 
tions on  the  uses  of  chemicals,  without 
a  soimd  scientific  bass  for  many  of  these 
actions,  thereby  limiting  the  quantity, 
quality  and  variety  of  food,  fiber  and  for- 
est products  available  to  consumers.  The 
failure  on  the  part  of  tiie  regulators  in 
Government  to  follow  good  scientific 
procedures  have  evoked  such  severe  criti- 
cism by  consumers  and  by  scientists  in 
Government,  academic  institutions,  and 
industry,  that  the  Congress  has  become 
increasingly  involved  in  implementing 
regulatory  policy  with  respect  to  these 
substances. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislat  on  wh'ch  would  divide  the 
regulatory  decisionmaking  process  into 
two  stages.  The  first  stage  would  define 
and  evaluate  the  risk,  a  scientific  task— 
the  second,  to  assess  the  significance  of 
the  risk — the  benefits,  if  any,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  substance ;  and  the  appro- 
priate means,  if  any,  for  limiting  its  use. 

To  accomplish  stage  I  would  require 
the  creation  of  an  independent  science 
body  of  the  highest  qualifications  to 
make  the  scientific  risk  evaluations  to 
assure  the  best  objective  science  as  a 
bas's  for  regulatory  decisions. 

I  attach  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  to 
create  such  a  scientific  body.  The  short 
title  of  my  bill  is  the  National  Science 
Council  Act  of  1980. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis  op  the  Na- 
tional Science  Council  Act  op  1980 

Preamble:  To  establish  the  National  Sci- 
ence Council  to  decide  questions  of  scientific 
fact  which  arise  In  agency  adjudications  in- 
volving restricting  the  u^e  of  certain  sub- 
stances, primarily  utilized  to  increase,  en- 
hance, or  Improve  food  production,  proces- 
sing or  marketing  which  may  be  harmful  to 
human  health,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Short  tlUe — this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  National  Science  Council  Act  of 
1980. 

Section  2.  Findings — the  findings  set 
forth — the  enormous,  numbers  of  chemicals 
In  the  system,  the  approximate  numbers 
that  have  been  identified  as  carcinogenic  to 
animals  and  the  few  that  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  carcinogenic  to  man;  the  In- 
ability of  the  Federal  government  to  adopt  a 
consistent  policy  for  determining  which  of 
these  chemicals  present  a  hazard  acceptable 
to  the  general  society,  to  producers  of  goods, 
and  to  science  in  particular:  the  uncertainty 
that  has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  an  ac- 
ceptable policy,  that  because  of  this  uncer- 
talnty.  the  public  and  the  Industry  have  been 
clamoring  to  Congress  to  seek  a  less  dis- 
ruptive solution;  and  finally  the  recognition 
that  the  determination  of  whether  a  par- 
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ticular  chemical  is  carcinogenic  or  presents 
other  significant  health  risks  is  a  scientific 
question  which  must  be  addressed  by  scien- 
tists and  separated  from  the  purely  regula- 
tory process  of  determining  the  benefits  and 
the  degree  of  limiting  Its  use. 

Section  3.  Purposes — to  firmly  divide  the 
decision-malting  process  Into  a  two-stage 
process:  the  first,  to  have  an  independent 
science  body  evaluate  and  determine  the 
scientific  facts  as  to  the  hazard  of  the  chem- 
ical Involved;  second,  take  these  evaluations 
and  measure  them  against  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  subject  substance  and  the 
appropriate  means,  If  necessary  for  limiting 
its  use  under  the  particular  applicable 
statute;  and  thus  reduce  the  confusion  that 
currently  exists  with  respect  to  these  sub- 
stances. 

Section  4.  Elstabllshment  of  the  National 
Science  Council — the  Council  Is  established 
In  the  olBce  of  the  Director  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

Section  5.  Function  of  the  Council — the 
Council  shall  decide,  after  a  hearing  of  the 
record,  any  questions  of  scientific  fact  arising 
in  any  regulatory  agency  adjudication  on 
the  record  which  involves  the  harm  any  sub- 
stances may  cause  to  human  health. 

Section  6.  Notice  of  Hearings — the  Council 
shall  give  notice  to  the  parties  in  the  Federal 
Register  not  less  than  15  days  after  a  ques- 
tion(3)  of  scientific  fact  Is  referred  to  it,  as 
to  the  date  and  the  place  of  the  hearing. 

Section  7.  Advisory  Panels  of  the  Council — 
this  section  authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  to  authorize  hearing  panels,  of  not 
fewer  than  five  voting  members,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  record  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cific questions  of  scientific  fact  or  facts  that 
may  be  referred  to  it.  Three  members  of  the 
panel  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  hold  a 
hearing.  The  agency  and  the  party  or  parties 
are  authorized  to  present  oral  or  written  in- 
formation relevant  to  such  question  and  any 
additional  Information  requested  by  the 
panel. 

The  Advisory  Panel  shall  submit  to  the 
Council  the  record  of  the  hearing  and  a 
written  report  containing  the  advisory  deci- 
sion of  such  panel,  the  reasons  in  support  of 
such  decision  and  any  stipulations  made 
under  section  9.  If  such  question  specifically 
Involves  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  of  barm  to 
human  health,  such  panel  report  shall  in- 
clude: a  simimary  of  the  effects  observed  In 
any  scientific  test  and  an  evaluation  by  the 
panel  of  the  validity  of  such  test;  an  anal- 
)sl8  by  such  panel  of  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  scientific  information.  Including 
test  results,  presented  to  such  panels  regard- 
ing such  risks  or  any  risk  of  harm  to  the 
health  of  animals;  the  value  of  such  informa- 
tion for  predicting  harm  to  human  health; 
the  common  characteristics  of  groups  of  In- 
dividuals who  may  be  subject  to  the  greatest 
level  of  risk  to  health;  and  an  advisory 
opinion  of  such  panel  characterizing  the 
level  of  risk  to  human  health. 

Section  8.  Proceedings  of  Council — should 
any  question  of  scientiflc  fact  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  stipulation,  described  in  section 
9,  before  the  advisory  panel  and  thus  referred 
to  the  full  Council,  the  Council  shall  decide 
such  question  based  on  the  record  and  the 
report  of  the  hearing  panel,  unless  the 
Council  finds  that  such  record  is  inadequate 
to  decide  such  question,  whereupon  the 
Council  shall  extend  the  hearing  to  obtain 
relevant  information  from  the  parties  to  the 
hearing  before  the  panel. 

The  full  Council  shall  also  be  empowered 
to  act  as  a  hearing  nanel  without  referral  to 
an  advisory  hearing  panel. 

Section  9.  Neeotiated  Stipulations — at 
every  step  before  the  Advisory  Hearing  Panel 
and  before  the  Council  Itself  every  effort  shall 
be  qiade  to  narrow,  clarify,  and  resolve  such 
question  by  stloulations  reesrdlnR  any  facts 
underlying  such  Question.  After  all  hearings 
are  concluded,   the  Council  and   the  Panel 


shall  assist  the  parties  to  negotiation  and 
such  stipulations. 

Finally,  not  later  than  10  days  after  a  ques- 
tion of  scientiflc  fact  referred  to  an  advisory 
hearing  panel  is  decided,  the  parties  who 
participated  In  the  hearing  may  stipulate  to 
adopt  the  advisory  decision  of  such  panel  as 
the  final  decision  of  the  Council. 

Section  10.  Decisions  of  the  Council — not 
later  than  90  days  after  a  question  of  scien- 
tific fact  is  referred  to  the  Council  in  an 
agency  stdjudlcation,  the  Council  shall  In- 
form that  agency  of  the  tentative  or  final 
decision  of  the  Council.  This  information 
shall  be  transmitted  to  such  agency  as  a 
written  statement  ccntalning  such  decision, 
the  specific  findings  of  the  Council  in  sup- 
port of  such  decision,  and  a  copy  of  the  rec- 
ord held  by  the  Council  and  the  advisory 
hearing  panel. 

The  Council  is  empowered  to  make  a  ten- 
tative decision  if  it  finds  the  information 
presented  to  the  panel  to  be  Inadequate. 

Immediately  after  informing  the  agency  of 
such  tentative  decision,  the  Council  shall  at- 
tempt to  obtain  any  additional  information 
relevant  to  making  a  final  decision. 

Such  tentative  decision  made  by  the 
Council  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
final  decision  made  by  the  Council  with  re- 
spect to  such  question  until  such  tentative 
decision  is  superseded  by  such  final  decision. 

A  concurring  vote  of  two  thirds  (%)  of 
the  Council  is  required  to  issue  a  final 
decision. 

Section  1 1 .  Binding  Effects  of  Council  Deci- 
sions— if  a  question  of  scientific  fact  Is  de- 
cided by  the  Council  and  such  question  is 
subsequently  referred  to  the  Council  in 
another  agency  adjudication,  the  existing 
ruling  is  binding,  unless  the  information 
presented  by  the  new  parties  differs  sub- 
stantially from  the  Information  initially 
presented. 

Section  12.  Open  Hearings;  Confidential 
Information — All  hearings  shall  be  open  to 
public  observation,  unless  at  the  request  of 
such  panel.  Council  or  either  of  the  parties, 
hearings  be  closed  to  preserve  the  confiden- 
tiality of  any  trade  secret  or  any  privileged  or 
confidential  commercial  Information  ob- 
tained by  or  presented  to  such  panel. 

Section  13.  Availability  of  Decisions — the 
Council  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
notice  of  any  decision  made  by  the  Council 
with  respect  to  a  question  of  scientiflc  fact 
referred  to  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  provide  a  copy  of  such 
decisions  and  specific  findings  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  parties. 

The  Council  shall  maintain  a  full  record 
of  the  Council  and  Panel.  Each  of  the  parties 
may  obtain  a  full  copy  of  the  record  at 
cost. 

Section  14.  Availability  of  Information 
from  Agencies — notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  l.iw,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Council  any  Federal  agency  shall  provide  the 
Council  with  any  information  which  is  held 
or  controlled  by  such  agency  and  which  Is 
relevant  to  a  question  of  scientiflc  fact  re- 
ferreH  to  su?h  Council. 

Section  15.  Membership  of  Council — the 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  voting 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  individuals  who  are  nominated  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  in  accord- 
ance with  section  16.  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  who 
shall  serve  ex  officio  except  to  break  a  tie 
vote  of  the  Council. 

A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment and  a  member  shall  not  succeed  him- 
self 

Members  shall  be  appointed  as  full  time 
employees  to  two-year  terms  in  a  staggered 
manner. 

Ten  voting  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 


Technology  Policy  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council. 

A  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  voting  members  of  the  Council 
for  1  year  and  shall  perform  the  functions 
of  the  Chairman  In  his  absence. 

The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  ten  members  of 
the  Council. 

Section  16.  Manner  of  Appointment  to  the 
Council — each  individual  appointed  to  the 
Council  shall  be  qualified  and  distinguished 
by  training  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
biostatistlcs,  epidemology,  metaboUsm/phar- 
macoklnetlcs,  medicine,  pathology,  toxicol- 
ogy, biochemistry,  or  pharmacology. 

For  each  vacancy  on  the  Council,  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence shall  submit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  fewer  than  three  nomina- 
tions selected  by  the  Academy  from  among 
those  individuals  who  meet  the  above  re- 
quirements and  who  are  recommended  to 
the  Academy  by  organizations  of  profes- 
sional scientists,  faculties  of  colleges  and 
universities,  heads  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
scientific  community.  Notifications  of  va- 
cancies shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  by  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science. 

Section  17.  Executive  Director  and  Staff  of 
Council — -the  Council  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  grade  GS-17  to  supervise  the 
Council  staff,  to  exercise  the  administrative 
functions,  the  distribution  of  work  of  the 
Council  to  the  staff,  and  the  use  and  expen- 
diture of  funds  available  to  the  Council;  and 
the  Council  staff  shall  be  composed  of  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  seven  persons,  grade  level 
GS-15.  and  an  Administrative  staff  of  eight 
persons,  grade  level  GS-11. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  shall  provide  facilities, 
technical  assistance  and  additional  adminis- 
trative staff  as  necessary  to  the  Council. 

Section  18.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws — 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics 
Act. 

The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlcide  Act. 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  Poultry  Products  ''nspection  Act. 

The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

Each  of  the«e  acts  are  amended  so  that  on 
the  request  of  a  party  Involved  In  adjudica- 
tion before  any  of  the  agencies  above,  such 
agency  shall  refer  to  the  National  Science 
Covncll  for  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Science  Coimcil  Act.  anv  question 
of  scientific  fact  which  Involves  the  harm  any 
chemical  in  or  on  any  consumer  product, 
food,  drug,  device,  pesticide  chemical,  food 
additive  or  color  additive.  m>>at  or  poultry 
product  adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  or  to 
human  health  and  which  is  relevant  to  deter- 
mining the  particular  action  being  adjudi- 
cated. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  with  re«pect 
to  the  ouestlon  of  scientiflc  fact  referred  to 
the  Council  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  final 
decision  of  the  Administrator  or  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  ca^e  may  be.  and  the  Secretary 
shall  incorporate  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing involved  the  written  statement  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  conclude 
such  hearing  until  the  Council  transmits  to 
the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Council  with  respect  to  such 
question. 

The  Administrator,  or  the  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be.  may  take  any  action  author- 
ized in  the  respective  acts  above  based  on  a 
tentative  decision  by  the  Council  with  re- 
spect to  the  scientl'c  ouestlon,  but  any  ac- 
tion taken  shall  be  mndlfled  or  confirmed  by 
the  flnal  council  decision. 

Section  21.  Deflnltions. 

Section  22.  Effective  Dates — the  Act  takes 
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effect  upon  enactment,  except  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Council  shall  not  take  effect 
until  180  days  after  enactment.9 


REFORM  OP  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  PLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  a  prelim- 
inary draft  of  legislation  to  reform  the 
regulatory  structure  governing  the  rail- 
road industry.  It  was  put  together  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Madigan,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

This  preliminary  draft  is  intended  to 
address  the  difficult  problems  of  the  rail 
industry  and  improve  and  streamline  the 
regulatory  process.  Last  session,  in  ex- 
tensive hearings,  the  subcommittee  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  rail  industry.  1 
believe  this  legislation  represents  a  posi- 
tive step  in  reforming  the  regulatory  role 
to  allow  the  forces  of  the  marketplace  to 
regulate  the  industry  to  the  extent  they 
can,  and  to  provide  for  ICC  regulation 
when  the  marketplace  does  not  offer 
sufficient  protection. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  railroad 
industry  is  in  financial  trouble.  As  ship- 
pers in  the  Northeast,  and  on  the  Mil- 
waukee &  Rock  Island  have  learned,  raU 
carriers  have  severe  financial  problems. 
The  railroads'  reliance  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  rather  than  their 
own  business  and  marketing  sense  has 
hurt  the  industry's  willingness  to  com- 
pete for  traffic  and  revenue. 

A  greater  reliance  on  the  competitive 
forces  of  the  marketplace  will  force  rail- 
roads to  begin  operating  in  a  sensible, 
aggressive  fashion.  Only  when  the  mar- 
ketplace does  not  adequately  protect 
shippers  sliouid  the  ICC  intervene,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  pro- 
vide here. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
raU  shippers  or  the  public  to  eliminate 
Federal  regulatory  control  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  fashion.  But  I  do  believe 
that  where  negative  effects  of  Federal 
regulation  are  demonstrated,  we  should 
reform  that  regulatory  structure.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  want  to  abandon  regu- 
latory control  where  monopoly  power 
would  allow  unfettered  discretion,  but,  in 
the  interest  of  protecting  against  mo- 
nopoly abuse,  we  do  not  want  to  per- 
petuate unnecessary  and  harmful  regu- 
lation. 

I  believe  a  change  in  the  regulatory 
structure  is  necessary  to  provide  ship- 
pers with  continued  and  expanding  rail 
service,  to  provide  consumers  the  benefit 
of  economic  and  efficient  rail  transporta- 
tion service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
and  to  insure  a  soimd  national  transpor- 
tation system  for  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  draft,  and  describe  briefly 
why  I  think  they  are  important. 

Maximum  rate  regulation  has  been  the 
focus  of  much  attention  in  the  debate 
over  regulation  in  the  rail  industry.  I 
think  everyone  will  agree  on  the  premise 
of  the  approach  to  maximum  rate  regu- 
lation in  this  draft.  There  is  certain 


traffic  which,  because  of  tonnage  or  bulk 
or  other  peculiar  characteristics,  is 
uniquely  suited  to  rail  transportation.  It 
is  this  traffic  which  should  and  does  pay 
the  largest  part  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  rail  system.  Once  the  rail  system 
is  carrying  this  rail  oriented  traffic,  it  is 
then  in  the  interest  of  both  the  railroads 
and  the  rail  shippers  of  these  products 
for  the  railroads  to  attract  whatever 
other  traffic  is  available  which  can  cover 
its  variable  costs.  Any  contribution  above 
variable  cost  by  this  other  traffic  reduces 
the  fixed  costs  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  rail-oriented  traffic. 

With  this  premise  in  mind,  we  have 
designed  a  maximum  rate  provision 
which  acknowledges  that  some  shippers 
will  be  paying  a  higher  proportion  of 
fixed  costs  than  others.  The  Commission 
would  have  jurisdiction  only  over  rates 
where  there  is  the  potential  for  abuse — 
that  is  above  the  level  where  the  industry 
is  recovering  the  fixed  and  variable  costs 
of  its  operation.  The  Commission  would 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  below  the  rev- 
enue to  variable  cost  percentage  which 
would  allow  the  industry  to  recover  its 
fixed  and  variable  costs.  The  Commission 
would  set  an  annual  revenue  to  variable 
cost  percentage  which,  assuming  that 
commodities  paid  what  they  did  the 
previous  year  and  that  no  commodity 
was  paying  above  that  percentage, 
would  allow  carriers  to  cover  their  costs. 
Above  that  point,  assuming  there  is  no 
competitive  sdtemative,  the  Commission 
would  have  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
reasonableness  of  any  rate  increase. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  given  a 
clear  direction — that  an  adequate  rate  of 
return  is  something  that  every  efficient 
carrier  is  entitled  to. 

I  believe  this  provision  will  provide  the 
carriers  sufficient  maximum  rate  free- 
dom to  respond  to  the  marketplace, 
while  protecting  those  shippers  who  have 
no  competitive  alternative. 

Since  this  approach  will  allow  the  car- 
riers sufficient  maximum  rate  freedom, 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  general 
rate  increases.  General  rate  increases^ 
applicable  to  single  line  rates  would  be' 
prohibited  immediately  and  general  rate 
increases  applicable  to  joint  line  rates 
would  be  eliminated  by  January  1,  1983. 

Although  the  bill  would  continue  rate 
bureaus,  the  carriers'  ability  to  discuss 
rates  with  immunity  in  rate  bureau  pro- 
ceedings would  be  restricted.  Carriers 
would  be  free  to  discuss  a  joint  line  rate 
only  with  their  actual  physical  connec- 
tion. If  there  is  more  than  one  connec- 
tion between  two  points,  the  discussions 
would  have  to  take  place  separately  with 
each  connecting  carrier. 

The  ability  of  carriers  to  keep  rates 
absolutely  equal  between  two  end  points 
no  matter  what  the  route  or  the  eco- 
nomic efficiencies  of  the  different  routes 
would  end.  Not  only  would  service  con- 
tinue to  be  a  factor  in  determining  rout- 
ing, but  price  would  become  a  factor  as 
well. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  bill  is  the  establishment  of  a  Rail- 
road Accounting  Standards  Board.  The 
Board,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  will  have  four  additional 


members,  one  each  from  the  accounting 
profession,  the  railroad  industry,  a  ma- 
jor shipper,  and  the  ICC.  Within  2 
years,  it  shall  promulgate  cost  account- 
ing standards  that  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  entire  railroad  industry.  "The  stand- 
ards shall  insure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  railroads  accumlate  costs 
which  identify  the  cost  of  individual 
commodity  movements  on  specific  seg- 
ments of  railroad  property.  The  railroads 
would  have  to  have  their  accounting  sys- 
tems certified  by  the  ICC  as  in  compli- 
ance with  these  standards,  although 
each  railroad  would  have  discretion 
within  the  standards  to  utilize  its  own 
accounting  system. 

Although  no  two  railroad  costing  sys- 
tems would  be  identical,  shippers  and 
other  complaintants  would,  for  the  first 
time,  have  confidence  that  the  informa- 
tion that  they  had  access  to  would  pro- 
vide something  more  than  average  costs 
which  might  or  might  not  reveal  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  the  movement  they  were 
concerned  about. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  aspect 
in  the  entire  effort  to  reform  the  regu- 
latory structure  of  the  rail  industry  is 
the  joint  rates  area — how  carriers  divide 
revenues  amongst  themselves.  Both  the 
rail  industry,  shippers,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  have  argued  both  sides  of 
the  joint  rates  area  vigorously. 

I  believe  there  is  no  justification  for 
requiring  a  carrier  to  transport  traffic  at 
below  the  variable  cost  of  doing  so.  Al- 
thought  many  might  disagree  about  the 
method  of  accomplishing  it,  I  think  all 
agree  on  the  principle.  This  bill  would 
al'ow  carriers  to  bring  their  share  of  any 
joint  rate  to  the  point  that  variable  costs 
aro  covered. 

A  similar  problem  occurs  where  one 
carrier  is  earning  a  significant  amount 
from  its  share  of  a  movwnent,  while  an- 
other carrier  is  only  covering  its  variable 
cost.  Even  assuming  that  one  carrier  may 
be  more  efficient  than  another,  divisions 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  carriers 
to  earn  revenues  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  moving  the  traffic.  We  have  in- 
cluded in  this  draft  a  provision  similar 
to  one  agreed  on  by  several  railroads, 
which  would  allow  an  additional  charge 
of  10  percent  per  year  which  would  go 
only  to  the  carrier  proposing  the  sur- 
charge. 

Although  the  joint  rates  issue  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  disagreement,  there 
has  been  too  little  constructive  thought 
about  alternatives.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  may  be  a  better  solution  to  the 
joint  rates  problem  than  the  one  I  have 
described.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  several 
weeks,  with  the  aid  of  shippers,  railroads, 
and  other  interested  parties,  we  can  im- 
prove on  the  proposal  in  this  bill,  and 
reach  general  agreement. 

I  believe  this  draft  provides  a  regula- 
tory structure  which  will  allow  our  rail- 
road system  to  grow,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, to  begin  operating  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  Uneconomic  decisions 
which  waste  shippers'  dollars  and  con- 
sumers' dollars  can  and  will  be  avoided. 
I  readily  acknowledge  that,  in  the  short 
nm,  some  shippers  may  end  up  paying 
marginally  higher  rates.  But  in  the  long 
nm,  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any 
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question  that  greater  competition  and 
the  establishment  of  an  atmosphere 
where  the  market  forces  will  require  ra- 
tional economic  decisions  will  result  in 
the  lowest  possible  rail  rates. 

We  have  developed  this  draft  to  serve 
as  a  focus  for  discussion.  Mr.  Madigan 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  direction  we  must 
follow.  We  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ments of  all  who  are  concerned  about 
the  health  of  our  transportation  system 
to  help  us  improve  this  draft  and  enact 
a    sound    regulatory    reform    bill    this 


session. 


H.R.  — 


A  bill  to  reform  the  economic  regulation 
of  railroads,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Act  of  1980". 
TITLE  I— RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

RAn,   TBANSPORTATION    POUCY 

Sec.    101.    (a)    Chapter    101    of    title    49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing  after  section    10101    the  following   new 
section : 
"§  10101a.  Rail  transportation  policy 

"In  regulating  the  railroad  industry,  it 
shaU  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government — 

"(1)  to  allow,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  competition  and  the  demand  for 
services  to  establish  reasonable  rates  for 
transportation  by  rail: 

"(2)  to  minimize  the  need  for  Federal 
regulatory  control  over  the  rail  transporta- 
tion system  and  to  reqiilre  fair  and  expedi- 
tious regulatory  decisions  when  regulation 
is  required; 

"(3)  to  promote  a  safe  and  efficient  rail 
transportation  system  by  allowing  rail  car- 
riers to  earn  a  satisfactory  rate  of  return; 

"(4)  to  ensure  the  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  a  sound  rail  transp>ortation 
system  with  effective  competition  among 
rail  carriers  and  with  effective  competition 
with  other  modes; 

"(6)  to  provide  maximum  rate  regulation 
where  rail  rates  provide  revenues  which  ex- 
ceed the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the 
rail  system  and  to  attract  capital; 

"(6)  to  encourage  fair  wages  and  safe  and 
suitable  working  conditions  in  the  railroad 
Industry; 

"(7)  to  prohibit  predatory  pricing  and 
practices  and  to  avoid  undue  concentrations 
of  market  power;  and 

"(8)   to  cooperate  with  the  States  ". 

(b)  Section  10101(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "To 
ensure"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept where  policy  may  have  an  impact  on 
rail  carriers,  in  which  case  the  principles  of 
section  lOlOla  of  this  title  shall  govern,  to 
ensure". 

(c)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  101  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
10101  the  following  new  item: 

"lOlQla.  Rail  transportation  policy.". 
TITLE    n— RAILROAD    RATES,    PROFITS, 
AND  REINVESTMENT 

REGULATION    OF    RAILROAD    RATES    IN    THE 
ABSENCE    OP   COMPmnON 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  107 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  10701  the  following 
new  section : 

■}  10701a.  Standards  for  rates  for  rail  carriers 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  rail  carrier  providing  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  106  of  this  title  may 
establish  any  rate  for  transportation  or  other 


service  provided  by  the  carrier,  unless  such 
rate  is  prohibited  by  a  provision  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
under  section  10709  of  this  title,  that  there 
is  no  effective  competition  with  respect  to  a 
particular  transportation  provided  by  a  rail 
carrier,  the  rate  established  by  such  carrier 
for  such  transportation  must  be  reasonable. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  in  any  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
a  rate  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  shipper  challenging  such  rate 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  that  such 
rate  is  not  reasonable. 

"(B)  The  rail  carrier  establishing  a  chal- 
lenged rate  shall  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  such  rate  is  reasonable  if — 

"(1)  such  rail  carrier  does  not  have  a  cost 
accounting  system  that  has  received  final 
certification  by  the  Commlsolon  under  sec- 
tion 11163(c)  of  this  title;  or 

"(11)  the  Commission  finds  that  such  rail 
carrier  has  a  rate  of  return  greater  than  the 
rate  of  return  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  10704(a)  (2)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  a  rate  estab- 
lished by  a  rail  carrier  Is  reasonable  for  ptir- 
poees  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
recognize  the  policy  of  this  title  that  effi- 
cient rail  carriers  shall  earn  an  adequate  rate 
of  return.". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10701 
(a)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(other  than  a  rail  rate)" 
immediately  after  "a  rate". 

(2)  The  section  tmalysis  of  chapter  107  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  below  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  10701  the  following  new  item: 
"10701a.  Standards  for  rates  for  rail  car- 
riers.". 

DETERMINATION   OF  THE  ABSENCE  OF  EFFECTIVE 
COMPETiriON 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  10709  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§10709.  Determination  of  the  absence  of 
effective  competition  In  rail  car- 
rier rate  proceedings 

"In  this  section — 

"(1)  'full  cost  percentage'  means  the  low- 
est revenue-variable  cost  percentage  which, 
If  deemed  applicable  both  to  all  traffic  ac- 
tually transported  by  rail  carrier  at  such 
percentage  and  to  all  traffic  transported  at 
a  higher  revenue-variable  cost  percentage, 
would  produce  revenues  which,  when  com- 
bined with  total  revenues  produced  by  all 
other  traffic  transported  by  rail  carrier, 
would  be  equal  to  the  total  fixed  cost  and 
variable  cost  of  the  transportation  of  all  traf- 
fic by  rail  carrier. 

"(2)  'revenue-variable  cost  percentage' 
means  the  quotient,  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age figure,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
revenues  produced  by  the  transportation  of 
all  traffic  transported  by  rail  cajTler  by  the 
total  variable  cost  of  such  transportation. 

"(b)  When  a  rate  for  transportation  by 
a  rail  carrier  providing  transportation  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  105  of  this  title  Is  challenged  as 
being  unreasonably  high,  the  Commission 
shall,  within  90  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  proceeding  under  section  10707  of 
this  title,  determine  imder  this  section 
whether  there  is  no  effective  competition 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  to  which 
the  rate  applies. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  shipper  complaining  of  a  rate 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  that  there 
is  no  effective  competition  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  to  which  such  rate  ap- 
plies. In  order  to  satisfy  such  burden  of 
proof,  the  complaining  shipper  must  demon- 
strate that — 

"(A)  there  Is  no  actual  or  present  DOten- 


tlal  transportation  alternative  (Including 
transportation  by  other  modes,  contract  car- 
riage, private,  exempt,  and  unregulated  car- 
riage, and  all  other  alternatives)  for  the 
particular  transportation  to  which  the  rate 
applies;  and 

"(B)  the  rate  charged  results  in  a  revenue- 
variable  cost  percentage  for  such  transporta- 
tion that  Is  greater  than  the  full  cost 
percentage. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  an  actual  or  present  potential 
transportation  alternative  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  an  actual  or  present  potential  trans- 
portation alternative  shall  be  presumed  to 
exist  If  comparable  traffic  has  been  shipped 
by  the  complainant  (or  another  similarly 
situated  shipper)  by  another  mode  of  trans- 
portation, or  If  geographic  competition 
among  suppliers  Is  demonstrated  to  exist  at 
a  cost  which  is  not  substantially  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  rail  transjwrted  commodity; 
and 

"(B)  a  showing  that  other  available  trans- 
portation Is  more  costly  than  rail  transpor- 
tation shall  not  constitute  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining that  no  alternative  transportation 
exists,  unless  the  cost  of  such  other  transpor- 
tation is  substantially  greater  than  the  cost 
of  rail  transportation. 

"(d)  (1 )  If  the  Commission  finds  that  there 
Is  no  effective  competition  with  respect  to 
the  transoortatlon  to  which  the  challenged 
rate  applies,  the  Commission  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  10701a  of  this  title,  de- 
termine whether  such  rate  is  reasonable. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  falls  to  make  the 
finding  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall  dismiss  the 
complaint. 

"(e)  TTie  Commission  shall,  on  an  annual 
basis,  determine  the  full  cost  percentage  of 
the  transportation  of  all  traffic  transported 
by  rail  carrier". 

(b)  TTie  Item  relating  to  section  10709  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  107  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"10709.  Determination  of  the  absence  of  ef- 
fective competition  in  rail  carrier 
rate  proceedings.". 

INVESTIGATION    AND    SUSPENSION    OF    RATES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  10707(a)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "on  Its  own  initiative  or  on  complaint  of 
an  Interested  party"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "on  complaint  of  an  interested 
party". 

(b)  Section  10707(b)  ( 1 )  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (11  The  Commission  must  comolete 
a  proceeding  under  this  section  and  make  Its 
final  decision  bv  the  end  of  the  4th  month 
after  the  rate,  classification,  rule,  or  practice 
was  to  become  effective,  or  within  6  months 
after  a  complaint  is  filed,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier". 

(c)  Section  10707(c)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cMl)  The  Commission  may  not  suspend 
a  proposed  rate,  classification,  rule,  or  prac- 
tice during  the  course  of  a  Commission  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  unless  it  appears 
from  the  specific  facts  shown  by  the  verified 
complaint  of  a  person  that — 

"(A)  It  Is  substantially  likely  that  the 
complainant  will  prevail  on  the  merits; 

"(B)  without  suspension,  the  proposed 
rate  change  will  cause  substantial  Injury  to 
the  complainant;   and 

"(C)  because  of  the  peculiar  economic 
circumstances  of  the  complainant,  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  do 
not  protect  the  complainant. 

"(2)  The  burden  shall  be  on  the  complain- 
ant to  prove  the  matters  described  In  para- 
graph (1)(A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(d)  Section  10707(d)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
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"(d)(1)  If  the  Commission  does  not  sus- 
pend a  proposed  rate  Increase  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  require  the  rail  carrier  to  account  for 
all  amounts  received  under  the  Increase 
until  the  Commission  completes  Its  proceed- 
ings under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
The  accounting  shall  specify  by  whom  and 
for  whom  the  amounts  are  paid.  When  the 
Commission  takes  final  action,  It  shall  re- 
quire the  carrier  to  refund  to  the  person 
for  whom  the  amounts  were  paid  that  part 
of  the  Increased  rate  found  to  be  unreason- 
able, plus  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  yield  (on  the  date  the  complaint 
is  filed)  of  marketable  securities  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  having  a  dura- 
tion of  120  days. 

"(2)  If  a  rate  Is  suspended  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  and  later  found  to 
be  reasonable  under  this  title,  the  carrier 
shall  collect  from  each  person  using  the 
transportation  to  which  the  rate  applies  the 
difference  between  the  original  rate  and  the 
suspended  rate  for  any  services  performed 
during  the  period  of  suspension,  plus  inter- 
est at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  yield 
(on  the  date  the  complaint  is  filed)  of 
marketable  securities  of  the  United  States 
Government  having  a  duration  of  120  days. 

"(3)  If  any  portion  of  a  proposed  rate 
decrease  is  suspended  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  and  later  found  to  be  reason- 
able under  this  title,  the  rail  carrier  may 
refund  any  part  of  the  portion  of  the  de- 
crease found  to  comply  with  this  title  if  the 
carrier  makes  the  refund  available  to  each 
shipper  who  participated  In  the  rate.  In 
accordance  with  the  relative  amount  of  such 
shipper's  traffic  transported  at  such  rate.". 

(e)  Section  10707(e)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

CONTRACTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)   Subchapter  I  of  chapter  107 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"§  10712.  Contracts 

"(a)  One  or  more  rail  carriers  provid- 
ing transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of 
this  title  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  one 
or  more  purchasers  of  rail  services  to  provide 
specified  services  under  specified  rates  and 
conditions. 

"(b)  Each  contract  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tract containing  such  nonconfidential  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  prescribes.  The 
Commission  shall  immediately  make  a  sum- 
mary of  each  such  contract  available  to  In- 
terested persons.  ^ 

"(C)  A  contract  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  unless 
the  Commission  determines.  In  a  proceeding 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  that 
such  contract  reduces  the  present  ability  of 
the  contracting  carrier  or  carriers  to  meet 
their  normal  obligations  under  section  11 101 
of  this  title. 

"(d)(1)  No  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  filing  of  a  contriict  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  begin  a  proceeding  to 
review  such  contract  on  its  own  Initiative 
or  on  complaint. 

"(2)  A  complaint  may  be  filed  by  a  ship- 
per or  other  complainant  only  on  the  basis 
of  allegations  that  such  complainant  In- 
dividually will  be  harmed  because  the  pro- 
posed contract  will  reduce  the  present  ability 
of  the  contracting  carrier  or  carriers  to  meet 
their  normal  obligation  under  section  11101 
of  this  title. 

"(3)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  a  pro- 
ceeding is  commenced  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  or  within  such  shorter 
time  period  after  such  date  as  the  Commis- 
sion  may   establish,   the   Commission   shall 


determine  whether  the  contract  that  is  the 
subject  of  such  proceeding  is  in  violation  of 
this  section.  If  the  Commission  dees  not  act 
within  such  30-day  period  or  within  the 
shorter  established  period,  the  contract  shall 
be  approved. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  not  require  a 
rail  carrier  to  violate  the  terms  of  a  contract 
that  has  been  approved  under  this  section, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply 
with  section  11128  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  for  chapter  105 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  10711  the  following  new 
item: 
"10712.  Contracts.". 

DEMAND    SENSITIVE   RATES 

Sec  205.  Section  10727  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  10727.  Demand-sensitive  rates 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  this  sub- 
title, permit  the  establishment  of  tariffs 
under  which  rates  may  be  raised  or  lowered, 
between  established  maximum  and  mini- 
mum levels,  in  response  to  expected  or  actual 
fiuctuatlons  In  demand  for  rail  service.". 

PHASE    OUT   OF   CAPITAL   INCENTIVE    RATES 

Sec  206.  (a)  Section  10729  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to 
such  section  in  the  section  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 107  of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  rate  established  by  a  rail  carrier 
under  section  10729  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  remain  In  effect  in  accordance  with 
its  terms,  but  for  no  longer  than  5  years  after 
the  date  It  became  effective,  unless  the 
parties  otherwise  agree.  During  such  period, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may, 
nowever,  oraer  tne  rate  revised  to  a  level 
equal  to  the  incremental  cost  of  providing 
the  transportation  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  level  then  in  effect  reduces  the 
going  concern  value  of  the  rail  carrier. 

PERMISSIVE    LIMITED   LIABILITY    RATES 

Sec  207.  Section  10730  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"The"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  a  rail  car- 
rier," Immediately  after  "carrier"  the  first 
place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  A  rail  carrier  providing  transportation 
or  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  may  establish  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  property  under  which  the  lia- 
bility of  the  carrier  for  such  property  Is  lim- 
ited to  a  value  established  by  written  dec- 
laration of  the  shipper  or  by  a  written  agree- 
ment between  the  shipper  and  the  carrier, 
and  may  provide  In  such  written  declaration 
or  agreement  for  specified  amounts  to  be  de- 
ducted from  any  claim  against  the  cairrler 
for  loss  or  damage  to  the  property  or  for  de- 
lay in  the  transportation  of  such  property.". 

RATE   DISCRIMINATION 

Sec  208.  Section  10741(a)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
origination  and  destination  charges  under 
section  10705(h)  of  this  title,  surcharges  un- 
der section  10705(1)  of  this  title,  rates  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  contracts  approved 
under  section  10712  of  this  title,  separate 
rates  for  distinct  rail  services  under  section 
10728  of  this  title,  or  rail  rates  applicable  to 
different  routes  between  the  same  end 
points.". 


EXEMPTION 


Sec  209.  Section  10505  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  10505.  Authority  to  exempt  rail  carrier 
transportation 

"(a)  In  a  matter  related  to  a  rail  carrier 
providing  transportation  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  this  subchapter,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  exempt  a  person,  class  of  persons, 
or  a  transaction  or  service  when  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  application  of  a  pro- 
vision of  this  subtitle — 

"(1)  Is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
transportation  policy  of  section  lOlOla  of  this 
title;  and 

"(2)  either  the  transportation  or  service 
Is  of  limited  scope,  or  the  application  of  a 
provision  of  this  subtitle  is  not  needed  to 
protect  shippers  from  the  abuse  of  market 
power. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may,  where  appro- 
priate, begin  a  proceeding  under  this  section 
on  its  own  initiative  or  on  application  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  an  inter- 
ested party. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  specify  the 
period  of  time  during  which  an  exemption 
granted  under  this  section  is  effective. 

■■(d)  The  Commission  may  revoke  an  ex- 
emption, to  the  extent  It  specifies,  when  it 
finds  that  application  of  a  provision  of  this 
subtitle  to  the  person,  class,  or  transporta- 
tion is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  transporta- 
tion policy  of  section  lOlOla  of  this  title.". 

INTRASTA'TE  RATES 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  11501(a)(1)  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing •■(Other  than  a  rail  rate)"  immediately 
after  "the  rate". 

(b)  Section  11501(b)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(b)  The  Commission  has  exclusive  au- 
thority to  prescribe  an  Intrastate  rate  for 
transportation  provided  by  a  rail  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  this 
title.". 

SAFE     RAILROAD     REINVESTMENT     REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  211.  (a)  Until  a  rail  carrier  providing 
transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  certified  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  review  the  financial  arrangements  of 
such  carrier  (Including  the  payment  of 
dividends,  transfer  of  assets,  issuance  of  se- 
curities, pledging  of  securities,  assumption  of 
obligations  or  liability  related  to  the  securi- 
ties of  another,  or  other  financial  arrange- 
ments) which  may  result  In  the  transfer  of 
funds  or  assets  from  the  company  providing 
service  as  a  carrier  and  which  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  financial  condition  of  the  carrier; 
and 

(2)  prohibit  any  financial  transactions 
which  would  unreasonably  impair  the  ability 
of  such  carrier  to  (A)  meet  the  safety  re- 
quirements of  applicable  Federal  statutes, 
(B)  operate  In  a  manner  which  protects  the 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  railroad  employees,  or  (C)  limit  de- 
ferred maintenance  In  order  not  to  Impair 
the  ability  of  the  csirrier  to  provide  safe  and 
reliable  service. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
annually  survey  the  track,  physical  faculties, 
and  operations  of  each  rail  carrier  subject 
to  the  Jurlsdctlon  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  title  49.  United  States  Code.  On  the 
basis  of  such  survey,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  finding  with  respect  to  whether  the 
carrier  ( 1 )  meets  the  safety  requirements  of 
applicable  Federal  statutes,  (2)  is  main- 
tained and  operated  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
tects the  public  health  and  safety  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  railroad  employees,  and 
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(3)  has  limited  deferred  maintenance  in 
order  not  to  Impair  the  ability  of  the  carrier 
to  provide  safe  and  reliable  service. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
makes  an  affirmative  finding  with  respect  to 
a  rail  carrier  under  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  certify  such  carrier  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

TITLE     in— RA'LROAD      INTER-CABRIEB 
PRACTICES 

BLANKrr  JOINT  RATES 

&c.  301.  Section  1070S  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Effective  January  1,  1981,  any  Joint 
rate  which  applies  a  uniform  rate  to  a  des- 
tination area  covering  a  geographical  region 
with  a  radius  of  more  than  50  miles  shall 
be  void,  unless  such  joint  rate  Is  agreed  upon 
by  the  participating  carriers  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Rail  Act  of  1980.". 

ORIGINATION  AND  DESTINATION  CHARGES 

Sec.  302.  Section  10705  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)(1)  In  this  subsection,  'solely  related 
costs'  means  the  direct  costs,  such  as  fuel, 
labor,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  additional 
plant,  which  are  attributable  to  a  particular 
transportation  movement  in  a  specific  geo- 
graphical area. 

"(2)  Any  carrier  participating  In  a  Joint 
rate  and  through  route  under  this  section 
may  charge  an  additional  amount  for  the 
origination  and  destination  costs  of  the 
transportation  to  which  the  Joint  rate  ap- 
plies. The  additional  amount  charged  for 
origination  or  destination  costs  In  a  partic- 
ular geographical  area  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  solely  related  costs  at- 
tributable to  such  origination  or  termination 
exceed  the  lowest  solely  related  costs  attrib- 
utable to  any  origination  or  termination  in 
such  area.  Any  additional  amount  charged 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  payable  and 
accrue  solely  to  the  carrier  incurring  the 
origination  and  destination  costs.". 

COMPENSATORY     JOINT    RATE    RELIZT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  10705  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)(1)(A)  Any  rail  carrier  may  publish 
and  apply  a  surcharge  in  order  to  bring  its 
earnings  over  any  route  to  a  level  that  will 
cover  its  variable  costs  of  handling  the  given 
traffic  transported  over  such  route  under  any 
Joint  rate,  without  the  concurrence  of  its 
connecting  carriers.  Such  a  surcharge  shall 
be  applied  in  equal  dollar  amounts  to  all  of 
such  carrier's  routes  under  the  rate  and  to 
all  of  its  competing  single  line  routes,  and 
shall  accrue  solely  to  such  carrier. 

"(B)  Before  applying  a  surcharge  under 
this  paragraph,  the  carrier  proposing  such 
surcharge  shall  give  other  carriers  party  to 
the  rate  45  days  notice.  If  a  connecting  car- 
rier wishes  to  respond  to  a  surcharge  on  the 
effective  date  of  another  carrier's  surcharge. 
It  may  initiate  its  own  surcharge  no  less 
than  25  days  before  that  effective  date.  At 
this  time  only,  a  carrier  responding  to  a  sur- 
charge which  results  in  different  charges  ap- 
plicable to  different  routes  under  the  same 
Joint  rate  may  make  unequal  surcharges 
applicable  to  Its  routes  under  the  rate  and 
any  comjieting  single  line  route  In  order  to 
re-establish  route  parity. 

"(C)  As  proof  of  its  costs,  the  carrier  pro- 
posing the  surcharge  shall  file  a  cost  analysis 
developed  In  accordance  with  a  cost  account- 
ing system  certified  by  the  Commission  un- 
der section  11163  of  this  title. 

"(D)  Tn  an  investigation,  the  carrier  pro- 
posing the  surcharge  shall  have  the  burden 
of  proving  that  the  surcharge  is  required  to 


cover  its  variable  costs.  The  Commission  may 
suspend  such  a  surcharge  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  the  surcharge  exceeds  a 
showing  of  variable  costs  that  is  accepted  by 
the  Commission.  Any  such  suspension  shall 
apply  to  the  application  of  the  surcharge  via 
all  routes.  The  Commission  shall  complete 
Its  Investigation  of  the  matter  within  4 
months,  and  if  the  investigation  is  not  com- 
pleted within  such  period,  it  shall  be  ter- 
minated and  the  surcharge  shall  become 
effective. 

"(E)  The  Commission  may  not  Investigate 
the  lawfulness  of  the  overall  Joint  rate  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  a  surcharge. 

"(P)  Any  further  Increases  in  the  Joint 
rate  to  which  a  variable  cost  surcharge  under 
this  paragraph  applies  shall  Increase  the  sur- 
charge in  the  same  proportion  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Increase  to  the  Joint  rate. 

"(G)  A  carrier  may  not  adopt  a  surcharge 
unless,  for  one  year  prior  to  the  surcharge.  It 
has  participated  in  all  Increases  In  rates  of 
general  applicability  agreed  to  by  all  other 
parties  to  the  rates  in  question. 

"(2)  A  carrier  may  otherwise  publish  and 
apply  to  a  Joint  rate,  in  the  form  of  a  sur- 
charge, an  Increase  or  decrease  not  exceeding 
10  percent  annually  of  the  Joint  rate,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

"(A)  The  surcharge  shall  be  applied  In 
equal  dollar  amounts  to  all  of  such  carrier's 
routes  under  such  rate.  Rate  decreases  may 
and  rate  Increases  shall  also  be  applied  in 
equal  dollar  amounts  to  all  of  such  carrier's 
competing  single  line  routes. 

"(B)  The  surcharge  shall  be  divided  with 
such  carrier's  Intra-terrltorlal  connections 
on  the  basts  of  Intra-terrltorial  divisions.  An 
Intra-terrltorlal  connecting  carrier  may  re- 
fuse to  accept  all  or  any  portion  of  its  divi- 
sion of  the  surcharge,  in  which  case,  the 
surcharge  applied  to  that  route  will  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  amount  of  the  prop)onent 
carrier's  division,  plus  any  amount  accepted 
by  its  intra-terrltorlal  connections.  The  car- 
rier proposing  the  surcharge  may.  with- 
in 10  days  after  receiving  notice  of  any  such 
refusal,  decrease  its  surcharge  over  any  com- 
peting route  or  routes  to  reestablish  route 
parity. 

"(C)  Surcharges  reflecting  either  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
other  carriers,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph   (B)    of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  Connecting  carriers  shall  be  given 
45  days  notice  of  a  variable  cost  surcharge 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(E)  if  a  connecting  carrier  wishes  to  re- 
spond to  a  surcharge  on  the  effective  date 
of  another  carrier's  surcharge.  It  may  Initiate 
its  own  surcharge  no  less  than  25  days  be- 
fore that  eflectlve  date.  At  this  time  only,  a 
carrier  responding  to  a  surcharge  which 
results  in  different  charges  applicable  to  dif- 
ferent routes  under  the  same  Joint  rate  may 
make  unequal  surcharges  applicable  to  its 
routes  under  the  rate  and  any  competing 
single  line  routes  in  order  to  reestablish 
route  parity. 

"(P)  A  carrier  may  not  adopt  a  surcharge 
unless,  for  one  year  prior  to  the  surcharge.  It 
has  participated  In  all  Increases  In  rates  of 
general  applicability  agreed  to  by  all  other 
parties  to  the  rates  In  question. 

"(O)  For  purposes  of  maximum  rate  regu- 
lation under  this  title,  only  the  carrier  pro- 
posing a  surcharge  and  any  rail  carrier 
claiming  a  division  of  such  surcharge  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  required  to  defend  the  surcharge, 
and  the  lawfulness  of  the  surcharge  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  the  amounts 
received  and  the  services  performed  by  other 
carriers  (other  than  carriers  claiming  a  divi- 
sion of  that  surcharge  pursuant  to  such 
subparagraph  (B) )  party  to  the  Joint  tariff 
to  which  the  surcharge  Is  applied.  In  any 
subsequent  proceeding  to  Investigate  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Joint  rate  to  which  a  sur- 
charge applies,  that  surcharge  shall  not  be 


taken  into  consideration  unless  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  each  carrier  par- 
ticipating in  the  surcharge  is  earning 
adequate  revenues  within  the  meaning  of 
section  10704(a)  (2)  of  thU  title.". 

RATE   BUREAUS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  10706(a)(1)  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(C)  "practicably  participates  In  that 
movement"  means — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  a  revision  of  an  exist- 
ing joint-line  rate,  that  a  carrier  has.  during 
the  12  months  preceding  the  discussion, 
agreement,  or  vote,  actually  carried  traffic 
under  the  joint-line  rate  at  issue;  or 

"(11)  with  respect  to  a  Jolnt-Une  rate  pro- 
posed for  a  movement  never  before  con- 
ducted, or  for  which  no  Joint  rate  was  pre- 
viously in  effect,  that  a  carrier  has  agreed  to 
carry  any  traffic  tendered  to  it  under  the 
joint-line  rate  at  issue  during  the  12  months 
following  the  date  on  which  the  Jolnt-Une 
rate  becomes  effective.". 

(b)  Section  10706(a)  (2)  of  Utle  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "publication,"  after  "ini- 
tiation," in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  10101"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  lOlOla". 

(c)(1)  Section  10706(a)(3)(A)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(3)  (A)  An  organization  established  or 
continued  under  an  agreement  approved  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  make  a  final  dis- 
position of  a  rule  or  rate  docketed  with  it 
by  the  120th  day  after  the  proposal  is 
docketed.  Such  an  organization  may  not — 

"(1)  permit  a  rail  carrier  to  discuss,  to 
participate  in  agreements  related  to.  or  to 
vote  on  single  line  rates  proposed  by  another 
rail  carrier; 

"(11)  permit  a  rail  carrier  to  discuss,  to 
participate  In  agreements  related  to,  or  to 
vote  on  rates  related  to  a  particular  Inter- 
line movement  unless  that  rail  carrier  prac- 
ticably participates  in  that  movement;  or 

"(ill)  If  there  are  interline  movements  over 
two  or  more  routes  between  the  same  end 
points,  permit  a  carrier  to  discuss,  to  par- 
ticipate in  agreements  related  to,  or  to  vote 
on  rates  except  with  its  connecting  carrier 
on  a  particular  single  route.". 

(2)  Section  10706(a)(3)(B)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Until  January  1,  1982,  subparagraph 
(A)  (11)  and  (Hi)  of  this  paragraph  does  not 
apply  to  general  rate  Increases  or  decreases 
for  Joint  rates  if  the  agreement  gives  ship- 
pers, under  specified  procedures,  at  least  IS 
days  notice  of  the  proposal  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  comments  on  it  before  a 
tariff  containing  the  increases  or  decreases 
is  filed  with  the  Commission.". 

(3)  Section  10706(a)  (3)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  An  organization  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  pro- 
vide that  transcripts  or  sound  recordings  be 
made  of  all  meetings,  that  records  of  votes 
be  made,  and  that  such  transcript"!  or  record- 
ings and  voting  records  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission  and  made  available  to 
other  Pederal  agencies  in  connection  with 
their  statutory  responsibilities  over  rate 
bureaus,  except  that  such  material  shall  be 
kept  confidential  and  ••hall  not  be  subject 
to  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5.". 

(d)  Section  10706(a)  o'  title  49.  Unl'^ed 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  one  or  more  rail  carriers 
may  enter  into  an  agreement,  without  ob- 
taining prior  Commission  approval,  that  pro- 
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vldes  solely  for  compilation,  publication,  and 
other  distribution  of  rates  in  effect  or  to 
become  effective.  The  Sherman  Act  ( 15 
use.  1  et  seq),  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq.),  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  use.  41  et  seq),  sections  73  and  74 
of  the  WUson  Tariff  Act  (15  U.S.C.  8  and  9) . 
and  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  13,  13a.  13b.  21a)  shall  not  apply  to 
parties  and  other  persons  with  respect  to 
making  or  carrying  out  such  agreement. 
However,  the  Commission  may,  upon  applica- 
tion or  on  Its  own  initiative,  investigate 
whether  the  parties  to  such  an  agreement 
have  exceeded  its  scope,  and  upon  a  finding 
that  they  have,  the  Commission  may  issue 
such  orders  as  are  necessary,  including  an 
order  dissolving  the  agreement,  to  ensure 
that  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment are  limited  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph". 

(e)  Section  10706(h)(1)(B)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  10101"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  10101a". 

LONG    AND    SHORT    HAUL    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  305.  (a)  Section  10726(a)(1)  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "I  or". 

(b)  Section  10726(c)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

RAILROAD    ENTRY 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  10901  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  10901.  Authorizing  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  railroad  lines 

"(a)  In  this  section,  "entity"  includes  a 
State  or  local  government,  a  shipper,  or  a 
shipper  association,  but  does  not  Include  a 
carrier  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  (other  than  a  rail  carrier),  n, 
III,  or  IV  of  this  chapter  or  a  person  affili- 
ated with  such  a  carrier. 

"'(b)  Any  rail  carrier  or  other  entity  may — 

"  ( 1 )  construct  and  operate  a  new  railroad 
line  or  an  extension  of  an  existing  railroad 
line; 

""(2)  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  line 
that  crosses  another  railroad  line.  If — 

"(A)  the  construe tlou  and  operation  does 
not  unreasonably  Interfere  wltJi  operation  of 
the  line  crossed;  and 

"(B)  the  owner  of  the  crossing  line  pays 
the  owner  of  the  crossed  line  for  the  ease- 
ment provided  or  pays  such  owner  a  fair 
market  rental. 

"(c)  If  the  carriers  are  unable  to  agree  on 
the  amount  of  payment  or  the  terms  of 
operation  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  this  section,  either  party  may  submit  the 
matters  In  dispute  to  the  Commission  for 
determination.  , 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
11342  and  11343  of  this  title,  any  rail  carrier 
or  other  entity  may  acquire  an  existing  rail 
carrier  or  portion  thereof  and  operate  its 
railroad  line,". 

SERVICE      DURING      PERIODS      OF      PEAK      DEMAND 

Sec.  307.  Section  11101(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "A 
rail  carrier  shall  not  be  found  to  have  vio- 
lated this  section  If,  during  periods  of  peak 
demand,  it  fulfills  Its  commitments  under 
section  10712  of  this  title  before  responding 
to  reasonable  requests  for  service.". 
RECIPROCAL    swrrcHiNO 

Sec.  308.  Section  11103  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Commlslon  may  require  rail  car- 
riers to  enter  reciprocal  switching  agree- 
ments w'^ere  it  finds  such  agreements  to  be 
practicable  and  in  the  public  Interest.  The 
carriers  entering  Into  such  an  agreement  shall 
establish  the  conditions  and  compensation 


applicable  to  such  agreement,  but.  if  the  car- 
riers cannot  agree  upon  such  conditions  and 
compensation  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  the  Commission  shall  establish  such 
conditions  and  compensation.". 

REPEAL     OF     INCENTIVE     INCREASES 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  11122(b)(2)  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  11122(b)  (1)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(1)"  immediately  before  "The  rate". 

CAR      SERVICE      ORDERS      FOR      EXIGENT      CIRCUM- 
STANCES 

Sec.  310.  Section  11123(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  When  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  finds  that  a  shortge  of  equip- 
ment, congestion  of  traffic,  or  other  failure 
In  traffic  movement  exists  which  creates  an 
emergency  situation  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
have  substantial  adverse  effects  on  rail  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  or  a  substantial  re- 
gion of  the  United  States,  the  Commission 
may.  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days — 
"(A)  suspend  any  car  service  rule  or 
practice; 

""(B)  take  action  during  the  emergency  to 
promote  service  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  of  commerce  regardless  of  the  ownership 
(as  between  carriers)  of  a  locomotive,  car. 
or  other  vehicle  on  terms  of  compensation 
the  carriers  establish  between  themselves, 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section; 
"'(C)  require  joint  or  common  use  of  facili- 
ties, on  terms  of  compensation  the  carriers 
establish  between  themselves,  subject  to  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section,  when  that 
action  will  best  meet  the  emergency  and 
serve  the  public  Interest;  and 

"(D)  give  directions  for  preference  or  pri- 
ority in  transportation,  embargoes,  or  move- 
ment of  traffic  under  permits. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  extend  any 
action  taken  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  beyond  the  thirty-day  period 
provided  in  such  paragraph  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  certifies  that  a 
transportation  emergency  exists."". 

MERGERS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Chapter  113  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  11344  the  following  new 
section : 

"§  11344a.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  acqui- 
sition of  control :  general  proce- 
dure and  conditions  of  approval 
in   rail   carrier  transactions 

'"(a)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion may  begin  a  proceeding  to  approve  and 
authorize  a  transaction  referred  to  In  section 
11343  of  this  title  involving  a  rail  carrier  on 
application  of  the  person  seeking  that  au- 
thority. When  an  application  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  notify 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  in 
which  property  of  the  carriers  Involved  in 
the  proposed  transaction  Is  located  and  shall 
notify  those  carriers.  The  Commission  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  with  respect  to  such 
transaction  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  a  public  hearing  Is  not  necessary 
In  the  public  Interest. 

"'(b)  (I)  The  Commission  may  not  approve 
or  authorize  any  transaction  referred  to  In 
this  section  if  the  Commission  finds  that  as 
a  result  of  the  transaction,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  substantial  lessening  of  competition, 
creation  of  a  monopoly,  or  a  restraint  of 
trade  in  freight  surface  transportation  In  any 
region  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  Com- 
mission finds  that — 

""(A)  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the 
transskctlon  are  outweighed  In  the  public 
Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action In  meeting  significant  transportation 
needs;  and 

"(B)  such  significant  transportation  needs 
could  not  be  satisfied  by  a  reasonably  avail- 


able alternative  having  materially  leas  anti- 
competitive effect. 

"(2)  in  any  proceeding  to  approve  and  au- 
thorize a  transaction  under  this  section,  the 
opponent  of  such  transaction  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  the  party  defending  the  trans- 
action shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  the 
matters  described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  such  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  When  a  rail  carrier,  or  a  person  con- 
trolled by  or  affiliated  with  a  rail  carrier,  is  an 
applicant  in  a  transaction  referred  to  In  this 
section  and  the  transaction  involves  a  motor 
carrier,  the  Commission  may  approve  and 
authorize  the  transaction  only  if  It  finds  that 
the  transaction  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest,  will  enable  the  rail  carrier  to  use 
motor  carrier  transportation  to  public  ad- 
vantage in  its  operations,  and  will  not  un- 
reasonably restrain  competition.". 

(b)(1)  The  section  heading  for  section 
11344  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ""In  nonrall  transac- 
tions"  Immediately   after    "approval". 

(2)  Section  11344(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a  transac- 
tion Involving  a  rail  carrier)"  Immediately 
after  '"of  this  title"  in  the  first  sentence; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence. 

(3)  Section  11344(c)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sentences. 

(c)  Section  11346  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  such 
section  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter 
113  of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

(d)  The  section  analysis  of  cht^ter  113  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  item  relating  to  section  11344, 
by  inserting  "In  nonrall  transactions"  Im- 
mediately after  "approval";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  11344  the  following 
new  item: 

"11344a.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  control :  general  procedure 
and  conditions  of  approval  In  rail 
carrier  transactions". 

TITLE  IV — RAILROAD  COST 

DETERMINATIONS 

RAILROAD   COST   ACCOUNTING 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  111  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
""Subchapter  rv — Railroad  Cost  Accounting 
■"J  11161.  Railroad  Accounting  Standards 
Board 

""(a)(1)  There  Is  established  a  Railroad 
Accounting  Standards  Board  which  shall  be 
within  and  responsible  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"'(2)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman,  and  four  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  Of  the  members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General — 

"■(A)  one  shall  be  from  the  accounting 
profession; 

""(B)  one  shall  be  from  the  railroad  In- 
dustry; 

"■(C)  one  shall  be  from  a  major  rail  ship- 
per; and 

"(D)  one  shall  be  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

"■(3)  "The  term  of  office  of  each  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  three  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  serve  for  t^e 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed. 

"'(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to 
1/260  of  the  rate  prescrll)ed  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule,  under  section  6315 
of   title   6.    for   each   day    (Including   travel 
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time)  In  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Board. 

"(c)  <1)  The  Board  may  utilize  personnel 
from  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
department  or  agency,  or  appoint  Individuals 
from  private  life,  to  serve  on  advisory  com- 
mittees and  task  forces  to  assist  the  Board 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Individuals  appointed  by  the  Board 
under  this  subsection  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

"(d)  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
ai«  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Board 
and  to  furnish  information,  appropriate  per- 
sonnel (with  or  without  reimbursement), 
and  such  financial  and  other  assistance  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  and  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  involved. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Rail 
Act  of  1980. 

"5  11162.  Cost  accounting  standards 

"(a)  The  Railroad  Accounting  Standards 
Board  shall  promulgate  cost  accounting 
standards  designed  to  achieve  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  the  cost  accounting  prin- 
ciples followed  by  the  railroad  industry.  The 
Board  shall  promulgate  Interim  standards  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Rail  Act  of  1980.  and  shall 
promulgate  final  standards  within  two  years 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(b)  The  cost  accounting  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Board  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  rail  carriers,  and  complainants 
in  estimating,  accumulating,  and  reporting 
costs  In  connection  with  maximum  rate 
cases.  Joint  rate  and  divisions  cases,  merger 
and  abandonment  proceedings,  and  other 
proceedings   before   the   Commission. 

"(c)  In  promulgating  standards  under  this 
section,  the  Board  shall  Identify  and  define 
the  following  Items  as  they  relate  to  rail 
operations: 

"(1)  Segment  specific  costs  on  a  commod- 
ity by  commodity  basis. 

"(2)  Variable  costs  associated  with  par- 
ticular movements,  with  as  much  specificity 
as  possible  and  with  a  minimum  use  of  aver- 
ages. 

"(3)  Fixed  costs  associated  with  different 
segments  of  rail  operations. 

"(4)  Fixed  costs  associated  with  railroad 
systems. 

"(d)  The  cost  accounting  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Board  under  this  section 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  cost  ef- 
fective and  nondupllcative  and  shall  allow 
each  rail  carrier  to  use  its  own  accounting 
system  without  being  required  to  develop  a 
separate  system  for  regulatory  purposes.  In 
promulgating  such  standards,  the  Board  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  appropriate  eco- 
nomic principles. 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission, rail  carriers  shall  make  cost  data 
available  to  shippers.  States,  and  communi- 
ties that  have  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Commission.  To  the  extent  provided  under 
the  carrier's  accounting  system,  such  coat 
data  shall  be  segment  specific  and  shall  be 
available  on  a  commodity  by  commodity  basis 
for  all  commodities  that  are  transported  over 
such  segment. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  attempt,  to  the  ex- 
tent poeslble.  to  ensure  that  cost  data  is  col- 
lected, compiled,  and  available  to  shippers 
m  a  fM-mat  consistent  with  the  regulatory 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  an 
annual  audit  of  each  rail  carrier  providing 
transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 


the  Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 105  of  this  title,  and  In  conducting  such 
audit,  the  Commission  shall  use  the  cost  ac- 
counting standards  promulgated  by  the 
Board  under  this  section. 

"S  11163.  Certification  of  rail  carrier  cost  ac- 
counting systems 

•'(a)  Within  60  days  after  «he  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Rail  Act  of  1980.  each  rail 
carrier  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  shall  file  with  the  ConrnUs- 
slon  a  request  for  preliminary  certification  of 
its  cost  accounting  system.  The  Commission 
shall  grant  such  preliminary  certification  If 
It  determines  that  the  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem of  such  rail  carrier  is  in  compliance  with 
the  accounting  standards  of  the  Commission 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Rail 
Act  of  1980. 

"(b)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
promulgation  of  Interim  cost  accounting 
standar(?s  by  the  Board  under  section  11162 
of  this  title,  each  rail  carrier  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  request  for  Interim  certi- 
fication of  Its  cost  accounting  system.  The 
Commission  shall  grant  such  Interim  certi- 
fication if  It  determines  that  the  cost  ac- 
counting system  of  such  rail  carrier  Is  In 
compliance  with  the  interim  cost  accounting 
standards. 

"(2)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  Ohe  interim  cost  accounting 
standards,  each  rail  carrier  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  have  a  cost 
accounting  system  that  has  been  certified 
under  this  subsection. 

"(c)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
promulgation  of  final  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards by  the  Board  under  section  11162  of  this 
title,  each  rail  carrier  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  filo  with  the 
Commission  a  request  for  final  certification 
of  Its  cost  accounting  system.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  grant  such  final  certification  If  It 
determines  that  the  cost  accounting  system 
of  such  rail  carrier  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
final  cost  accounting  standards. 

"(2)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation cf  the  final  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards, each  rail  carrier  described  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  have  a  cost  account- 
ing system  that  has  been  certified  under  this 
subsection. 

"(d)(1)  Certification  under  this  section 
that  the  cost  accounting  system  of  a  rail  car- 
rier is  in  compliance  with  the  cost  accounting 
standards  promulgated  under  section  11162 
of  this  title  shall  be  valid  until  the  promul- 
gation of  new  cost  accounting  standards  by 
the  Board. 

"(2)  After  the  cost  accounting  system  of  a 
rail  carrier  is  certified  under  this  section, 
such  rail  carrier  may  not  make  any  signif- 
icant modifications  In  such  svstem  unless 
such  modifications  are  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(e)  Fcr  purposes  of  determining  whether 
the  cost  accounting  system  of  a  rail  carrier 
is  In  compliance  with  the  cost  accounting 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Board,  the 
Commission  or  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
and  maVe  copies  of  any  documents,  papers, 
or  records  of  such  rail  carrier  relating  to 
compliance  with  such  standards, 
•j  11164.  Reports 

"(a)  The  Railroad  Accounting  Standards 
Board  shall,  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Rail  Act  of  1980. 
submit  the  following  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

"( 1 )  A  report  comparing  the  probable  costs 
of  the  Implementation  of  cost  accounting 
standards  prcmulgated  under  section  11162 
of  this  title,  including  any  infiationary  ef- 
fects, to  the  possible  benefits  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  standards,  including  the 


availability  of  more  precise  data  for  use  by 
rail  carriers  and  shippers  in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

"(2)  A  report  setting  forth  any  reccm- 
mendatlons  of  the  Board  for  appropriate 
legislative  or  administrative  action  in  order 
to  Integrate  the  cost  accounting  standards 
and  the  cost  accounting  system  certification 
process  under  this  subchapter  Into  existing 
rail  carrier  rate  regulaticn  under  this  title. 
Including  determinations  of  the  absence  of 
effective  competition  under  section  10709  of 
this  title.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  111  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•Subchapter  IV — Railroad  Ccst  Accounting 
"11161.  Railroad       Accounting       Standards 

Board. 
"11162.  Cost  accounting  standards. 
■11163.  Certification  of  rail  carrier  cost  ac- 
counting systems. 
"11164.  Reports.". 

(c)  Section  11142  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  111  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

CWIL    PENALTIES    FOR    VIOLATIONS   OF  ACCOUNT- 
INS  STANDARDS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  402.  (a)(1)  Chapter  119  of  title  49. 
United  States  Coue.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  11913  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■•§  I19!3a.  Ac'-iuntlng  standards  violations 

"Any  rail  carrier  providing  transportation 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  105  of  this  title  that  falls  to  ob- 
tain final  certification  of  its  cost  accounting 
system  under  section  11163(c)  of  this  title 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50,000.". 

(2)  The  section  analysio  nf  chapter  119  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  11913  the  following  new  item: 
"§  11913a.    Accounting   standards    violations 

(b)  Section  11910  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sub.section: 

"(d)    A  shipper  that   knowingly  discloses 
confidential    data    made    available    to    such 
shipper  under  section  11162  of  this  title  by 
a  rail  carrier  providing  transportation  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000.". 
TITLE     V— RAILROAD     MODERNIZATION 
AND  RESTRUCTURING  ASSISTANCE 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  501.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

(1)  "class  I  rail  carrier"  means  a  rail  car- 
rier determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  a 
class  I  rail  carrier,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 11145(a)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code: 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(3)  "rail  carrier"  means  a  person  providing 
railroad  transportation  for  compensation: 
and 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  fl»le  as  well  as 
other  programs  providing  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  rail  carriers,  shall  be  guided  by 
the  goal  of  achieving  a  safe  and  efficient 
transportation  system  by  providing  transi- 
tional financial  assistance  which  facilitates — 

(1)  restructuring  of  railroad  facilities  and 
related  projects  that  emphasize  higher  den- 
sity operations  and  the  elimination  of  un- 
economical plant: 

(2)  Improved  asset  and  man[>ower  utiliza- 
tion; and 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  a  strong  system 
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of  self-supporting  shipper-operated  or  State- 
operated   rail    lines. 

(b)  Within  90  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  listing  the  specific 
Federal  assistance  provided  the  railroad  in- 
dustry during  such  fiscal  year.  Each  such 
report  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  each 
Federal  loan  or  grant  and  explain  the  way  In 
which  such  loan  or  grant  contributed  to  the 
overall  goal  or  providing  a  safe  and  efficient 
transportation  system. 

VOLUNTARY     CONVEYANCE     OF    BAIL    LINES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Within  24  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  class  I 
rail  carrier  may  convey  to  the  United  States 
any  rail  line  which  carried  less  than  5  million 
gross  tons  of  traffic  during  calendar  year 
1978.  Such  conveyance  shall  Include  all  right- 
of-way.  track,  aud  other  fixed  facilities  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  of  such  line. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  ownership  of  any  eli- 
gible line  conveyed  by  a  rail  carrier  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  assume  full  ownership  responsibilities 
for  the  conveyed  line  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  pending  disposal  of  such  line  under 
section  504  of  this  title. 

DISPOSAL    OF    CONVEYED     RAIL    LINES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Within  12  months  after  the 
acquisition  of  a  rail  line  conveyed  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  title  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  an  "acquired  rail  line") ,  the  Secretary  shall 
dispose  of  such  acquired  rail  line  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  first  offer  each 
acquired  rail  line  to  the  State  or  States  In 
which  such  line  Is  located.  The  Secretary  shall 
convey  any  such  acquired  rail  line  to  such 
State  or  States  If  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  Intends  to  use  such  line  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  State  rail  plan: 

(2)  acquisition  of  such  line  by  the  State 
furthers  the  goal  of  achieving  a  safe  and  effi- 
cient rail  transportation  system:   and 

(3)  the  acquiring  State  agrees  to  use  such 
line  for  railroad  purposes  or  a  pr.blic  purpose. 

(c)  If  a  State  is  not  interested  in  acquir- 
ing an  acquired  rail  line  under  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  convey 
such  line  to  any  group  of  shippers  approved 
by  the  State  or  States  In  which  such  line  is 
located. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 

(c)  of  this  section,  whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  goal  of  achieving  a  safe  and 
efficient  transportation  system  would  best  be 
served  by  conveying  an  acquired  rail  line  to  a 
class  I  rail  carrier,  the  Secretary  mar  convey 
such  line  to  such  a  carrier  If  the  carrier 
agrees  to  pay  for  the  full  cost  of  any  reha- 
bilitation of  such  line. 

(e)  Any  acquired  rail  line  which  is  not  dis- 
posed of  within  36  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  by 
the  Secretary  Into  a  rail  bank  program. 

(f )  Any  State  or  group  of  shippers  acquir- 
ing an  acquired  rail  line  under  this  section 
shall  be  entitled  to  through  routes  with  con- 
necting rail  carriers  using  existing  inter- 
changes between  the  short  line  carrier  and 
the  connecting  carrier,  but  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  Joint  rates. 

(g)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  grouping 
of  acquired  rail  lines  conveyed  under  this 
section  into  shipper  maintained  and  oper- 
ated systems  having  access  to  one  or  more 
class  I  rail  carriers. 

MORATORIUM   ON   ABANDONMENTS 

Sec.  505.  (a)  During  the  36-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply.  In  lieu  of  section  10903  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  to  the  abandonment  of 
railroad  lines  and  the  discontinuance  of  rail 
transportation  by  a  rail  carrier  providing 
transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 


the  Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 105  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  (1)  A  rail  carrier  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  abandon  any 
part  of  Its  railroad  lines  located  in  two  or 
more  States  or  discontinue  the  operation  of 
ail  rail  transportation  over  any  part  of  Its 
railroad  lines  located  In  two  or  more  States 
only  If  the  Commission,  after  specifically 
considering  and  making  written  findings 
with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  social  and  economic  Importance  of 
providing  efficient  and  economical  rail  serv- 
ice as  part  of  a  national  transportation 
system; 

( B )  the  Increased  energy  and  envlromnen- 
tal  costs  of  diverting  traffic  to  other  less 
energy  efficient  modes: 

(C|  the  Increased  rate  freedom  which  al- 
lows carriers  to  cover  the  costs  of  providing 
rail  service;  and 

(D)  the  importance  of  avoiding  any  seri- 
ous adverse  impact  on  rural,  urban,  or  com- 
munity development. 

finds  that  the  present  or  future  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require  or  permit  the 
abandonment  or  discontinuance. 

(2)  In  making  findings  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  consider,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  factors  listed  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  whether  the  benefits  of 
allowing  an  abandonment  outweigh  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  such  abandonment  on  the 
transportation  system  and  on  the  region  and 
shippers  involved. 

(c)(1)  A  proceeding  to  grant  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  begins 
on  application  filed  with  the  Commission 
Subject  to  sections  19094-19096  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  If  the  Commission — 

(A)  finds  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, it  shall— 

(1)  approve  the  application  as  filed;  or 
(11)  approve  the  application  with  modifi- 
cations and  require  compliance  with  con- 
ditions that  the  Commission  finds  are  re- 
quired by  public  convenience  and  necessity; 
or 

(B)  falls  to  find  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  it  shall  deny  the  application. 

(2)  On  approval,  the  Commission  shall 
Issue  to  the  rail  carrier  a  certificate  describ- 
ing the  abandonment  or  discontinuance  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  Each  certificate 
shall  also  contain  provisions  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  employees.  The  provisions  shall 
be  at  least  as  beneficial  to  those  interests  as 
the  provisions  established  under  section 
11347  of  this  title  and  section  565(b)  of  title 
45,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  10905 
and  10906  of  title  49,  United  States  Code — 

(1)  If  a  certificate  Is  Issued  without  an 
investigation  under  section  10904(C)  of  such 
title,  the  abandonment  or  discontinuance 
may  take  effect  under  the  certificate  on  the 
30th  day  after  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate; 
or 

(2)  If  a  certificate  Is  Issued  after  an  In- 
vestigation under  section  10904(c)  of  such 
title,  the  abandonment  or  discontinuance 
may  take  effect  under  the  certificate  on  the 
120th  day  after  the  Issuance  of  the  certifi- 
cate. 

(e)  (1)  A  rail  carrier  may — 

(A)  abandon  any  part  of  Its  railroad  lines 
located  In  a  single  State:  or 

(B)  discontinue  the  operation  of  all  rail 
transportation  over  any  part  of  Its  railroad 
lines  located  in  a  single  State. 

only  If  the  appropriate  State  authority  finds, 
upon  application  by  such  carrier,  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  or  permit  the  abandonment 
or  discontinuance. 

(2)  If  the  State  authority  denies  an  ap. 
plication  for  abandonment  or  discontinu- 
ance described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, or  does  not  act  finally  on  such  ap- 
plication by  the  120th  day  after  It  is  filed, 
the  rail  carrier  may  file  an  application  with 


the  Commission  under  this  section,  and  such 
application  shall  be  treated  as  if  such  aban- 
dorunent  or  discontinuance  Involved  rail 
lines  located  In  two  or  more  States. 

RESTBUCTURDJC  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltaUzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  US.C.  821  et.  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"BESTRDCTTTRINC  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  518.  (a)  General. — The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance, 
through  repayable  credits  constituting  a  debt 
or  equity  financing,  to  any  class  I  railroad 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  11145(a)  of  title  48. 
United  States  Code)  or  to  any  subsidiary  of 
such  a  class  I  railroad,  to  pay  any  share  of 
the  cost  of  restructuring  Its  facilities.  In- 
cluding related  labor  protection  costs,  and 
acquiring  securities  pursuant  to  a  restruc- 
turing. The  Secretary  shall  make  debt  or 
equity  financial  assistance  available  under 
this  section  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that — 

"(1)  the  assistance  will  result  In  signifi- 
cant railroad  restructtirlng  and  such  restruc- 
turing would  not  be  likely  to  be  achieved 
unless  such  assistance  Is  provided:  and 

"(2)  (A)  the  railroad  has  agreed  to  re- 
structuring under  a  plan  submitted  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(B)  the  assistance  will  be  used  to  fund 
a  project  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  5(a) -(d)  of  the  Department  at 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  l654(a)-(d) ), 
and  the  railroad  shows  that  such  project  will 
result  In  significant  restructuring. 

"(b)  Financial  Assistance. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  financial  assistance  under 
this  section  by  purchasing  a  fixed  debt  ob- 
ligation Issued  by  a  railroad,  except  that  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  equity  fi- 
nancing is  essential  to  a  restructuring,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  by  purchasing  senior  pre. 
f erred  stock.  The  Secretary  may  purchase  a 
fixed  debt  obligation  issued  as  a  trustee  cer- 
tificate by  the  trustee  of  a  railroad  in  reor- 
ganization under  chapter  11  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  but  only  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  restructuring  Is 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
sustaining  railroad. 

"(c)  Chakactekistics  of  Fixed  Debt  Obli- 
gations.— (1)  A  fixed  debt  obligation  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  provide  that — 

"(A)  on  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  date 
of  original  Issuance,  interest  (at  three- 
fourths  of  the  rate  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  most  prac- 
ticable date  immediately  preceding  execu- 
tion of  a  financing  agreement,  taking  into 
account  the  current  average  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  securities  of  the  United 
States  having  comparable  maturities)  shall 
begin  to  accrue:  and 

"(B)  beginning  on  the  6th  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  original  issuance,  accrued  inter- 
est and  principal  shall  be  payable  annually 
In  equal  aggre^rate  installments  such  that 
on  a  date  not  later  than  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  original  issuance,  the 
principal  and  all  accrued  Interest  shall  have 
been  repaid. 

"(2)  consistent  with  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  require  a  rail- 
road or  a  subsidiary  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  section  to  convey  to  the  Secretary 
a  security  position  which  accords  the  Secre- 
tary a  Hen  and  priority  of  payment  which 
are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  railroad's  or 
subsidiary's  present  and  prospective  secured 
creditors  (and  any  claims  having  a  priority 
of  payment  senior  to  secured  creditors)  but 
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are  first  In  time  and  right  to  those  of  all 
preaent  and  prospective  unsecured  creditors. 

"(d)  Exchanges.— Where  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may,  In  pur- 
cbaalng  trustee  certificates  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  agree  with  the  trustee  of  a  rail- 
road In  reorganization  under  chapter  11  of 
UUe  11  of  the  United  States  Code  or  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  ex- 
change trustee  certificates  for  senior  pre- 
ferred stock  Issued  In  connection  with  a  plan 
of  reorganization  approved  by  the  reorgani- 
zation court. 

"(e)  Characteristics  of  Senior  Preferred 
Stock. — Senior  preferred  stock  purchased  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  an 
equity  security  Issued  by  a  railroad  or  its 
subsidiary.  Each  share  of  senior  preferred 
stock  shall — 

"(1)  In  accordance  with  laws  of  the  Issu- 
er's State  of  Incorporation  governing  divi- 
dends on  and  redemption  of  preferred 
stock— 

"(A)  be  subject  to  redemption  at  par 
commencing  no  later  than  the  6th  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  original  Issuance  and  end- 
ing not  later  than  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  original  Issuance  In  amounts 
which  will  aggregate  the  initial  par  value  of 
the  share  and  return  the  aggregate  of  divi- 
dends cumulated  and  due; 

"(B)  have  dividends  payable  annually  (at 
one-half  the  rate  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  most  practi- 
cable date  Immediately  preceding  execution 
of  a  financing  agreement,  taking  Into  account 
the  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  securities  of  the  United  States 
having  comnarable  maturities)  beginning 
on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  orig- 
inal Issuance  and  computed  on  the  average 
outstanding  par  amount  of  the  share  for  the 
twelve  months  preceding  each  payment;  and 

"(C)  have  dividend  and  redemption  dec- 
larations and  payments  which  are  cumula- 
tive and  not  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Issuer's  board  of  directors  or  shareholders: 

"(2)  be  optionally  redeemable  by  the  Is- 
suer, and  upon  any  optional  redemption, 
shall  return  the  outstanding  par  value  plus 
the  aggregate  of  dividends  cumulated  and 
due  (pro  rata  for  any  part  of  a  year  after 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  original 
Issuance)  as  of  the  date  of  an  optional 
redemption; 

"(3)  be  nonvoting  and  have  an  initial  par 
value  of  VIO.OOO; 

"(4)  be  senior  in  right  with  respect  to 
dividend  and  redemption  payments  and  In 
case  of  any  liquidation  or  dissolution  of  the 
issuer  only  to  all  of  the  issuing  corporation's 
equity  securities  whenever  issued;  and 

"(6)  be  Issued  by  the  corporation  (A)  that 
owns  all  of  the  facilities  to  be  rehabilitated 
or  Improved,  or  (B)  that  will,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  an  acquisition,  own  all  of  the 
facilities  acquired  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  and 
that  has  a  capitalization  at  the  time  of  Issu- 
ance which  consists  solely  of  equity. 

"(f)  Terms  and  CoNnmoNs. — Before  pro- 
viding any  financial  assistance  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shali  require  the  rail- 
road or  the  subsidiary  receiving  assistance  to 
agree  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
sufflclent.  In  the  Secretary's  Judgment,  to  as- 
sure that — 

"(1)  significant  restructuring  will  occur; 

"(2)  all  financial  assistance  provided  un- 
der this  section  will  be  used  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  such  financial  assistance  will  be  repaid. 

"(g)  Default. — Whenever  a  railroad  or  a 
subsidiary  receiving  assistance  under  this 
section  defaults  on  any  provision  of  a  fi- 
nancing agreement  or  a  security  purchased 


pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
(but  is  not  required  to)  appoint  from  time 
to  time  two  members  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  railroad  or  the  subsidiary  (or 
both),  at  the  Secretary's  option,  who  shall 
serve  until  the  financial  assistance  has  been 
repaid  in  full  or  for  a  lesser  period  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
also  exercise  all  remedies  in  law  or  equity 
and  may  request  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  to  commence  a  civil  action  for 
damages,  specific  performance,  or  any  other 
available  remedy  in  any  appropriate  court. 

"(h)  Restructuring  Plans. — (1)  Each  rail- 
road or  subsidiary  which  applies  for  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  of  this 
section  shall  submit  a  restructuring  plan 
that— 

"(A)  has  been  approved  by  the  railroad's 
board  of  directors; 

"(B)  demonstrates  the  railroad's  or  the 
subsidiary's  ability  to  repay  the  financial  as- 
sistance; and 

"(C)  Identifies  specific  coordinations,  con- 
solidations, or  other  restructuring  action 
which  the  railroad  or  the  subsidiary  proposes 
to  undertake. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  regu- 
lations governing  the  scope,  content,  and 
format  of  the  restructuring  plan." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  title  V  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.   518.   Restructuring   assistance.". 

EMPLOYMENT  EFFECTIVENESS   IMPROVEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  507.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitalizatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  use.  821  et  seq).  as  amended  by 
section  506  of  this  title,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"EMPLOYEE  EFFECTIVENESS  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  619.  (a)  Oeneral. — The  Secretary  is 
authorized,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  to  provide  fi- 
nancial asistance  to  any  class  I  railroad  to 
cover  up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  railroad's 
payments  to  any  eligible  employee  or  former 
employee  to  whom  the  railroad  Is  obligated 
to  make  pa3maent  under  a  labor  management 
agreement  which  results  in  a  slgniflcani: 
change  In  railroad  operating  practices  or 
work  rules  and  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  significantly  improve  manpower 
effectiveness.  In  making  such  determination, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  relation- 
ship of  the  railroad's  labor  costs  to  its  reve- 
nues and  any  evidence  of  efficiency  gains  that 
the  railroad  and  labor  organizations  may 
demonstrate. 

"(b)  Financial  Assistance. — The  Secretary 
shall  make  financial  assistance  available 
under  this  section  by  purchasing  a  fixed  debt 
obligation.  Including  a  trustee  certificate, 
which  shall  be  unsecured  but  otherwise  have 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  fixed  debt  obliga- 
tions under  section  518(c)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Terms  and  Conditions. — Before  pro- 
viding any  financial  assistance  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  require  the  rail- 
road receiving  assistance  to  agree  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  sufflclent  in  the 
Secretary's  Judgment  to  assure  that  such 
railroad  has.  through  a  long  term  change  In 
operating  practices  or  work  rules.  Improved 
its  manpower  effectiveness. 

"(d)  Default. — Whenever  a  railroad  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  section  defaults 
on  any  provision  of  a  financing  agreement 
or  security  purchased  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  exercise  all  remedies 
in  law  or  equity  and  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
mence a  clTll   action   for  damages,   specific 


performance,  or  any  other  available  remedy 
in  any  appropriate  court.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  title  V  of 
the  Railroad  Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  as  amended  by  section 
505  cf  this  title,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.   519.   Employee  effectiveness   improve- 
ment assistance.". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  ABiENDMENTS 

Sec  508.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (46  use.  821)  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6).  by  inserting  "trustee 
certificate."  after  "note."  and  by  inserting 
",  or  to  facilitate  a  restructuring"  after  "Im- 
provement"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7).  by  striking  cut  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8),  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  'subsidiary'  means  any  corporation 
Ui  an  unbroken  chain  of  corporations  begin- 
ning with  a  class  I  railroad,  if  each  corpora- 
tion other  than  the  last  corporation  In  the 
chain  owns  voting  securities  possessing  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined  vot- 
ing power  dn  one  of  the  other  corporations 
In  the  chain.". 

(b)  Section  510  of  such  Act  (45  n.S.C. 
830)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  obligations,  or  senior 
prelerred  stock"  after  "shares";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment" after  "railroads". 

■nTLE  VI— RAILROAD  COOPERATION 

WITH  AMTRAK 

I  To  be  supplied) 

■nTLE  VII — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAIL.- 

ROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT  OF   1974 

I  To  be  supplied] 

TITLE  VIII — CONRAIL  TTTLE  V 

LABOR  PROTECnON 

[To  be  supplied) 

TITLE  rX— CONRAIL  RESTRUCTURING 

]To  be  supplied )• 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5235 

Mr.  NICHOLS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5235)  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  certain  health 
professionals  in  the  uniformed  services. 
Conference   Report    (H.   Rept.  No.   96-764) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5235)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  pro- 
visions tor  certain  health  professionals  In 
the  uniformed  services,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Professionals  Special 
Pay  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  and  incentive 
pays  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  302.  302a. 
and  302b  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 
"5  302.  Special  pay:   medical  officers 

"(a)  (1)  An  officer  who  Is  an  officer  of  the 
Medical   Corps   of   the   Army   or   the   Navy, 


an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  designated  as  a 
medical  officer,  or  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  who  is  on  active 
duty  under  a  call  or  order  to  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  Is  entitled 
to  ^>eclal  pay  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  An  officer  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
who  Is  serving  in  a  pay  grade  below  pay 
grade  0-7  Is  entitled  to  variable  special  pay 
at  the  following  rates: 

"(A)  (1.200  per  year,  if  the  officer  Is  under- 
going medical  internship  training,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  302c (a)  of  this  title. 

"(B)  $5,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  less 
than  six  years  of  creditable  service  under 
subsection  (d)  and  Is  not  undergoing  medi- 
cal Internship  training,  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  302c (a) 
of  this  title. 

"(C)  $10,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  six  but  less  theoi  eight  years  of  credit- 
able service  under  subsection  (d). 

"(D)  $9,500  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  eight  but  less  than  ten  years  of  credit- 
able service  under  subsection  (d). 

"(E)  $9,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  ten  but  less  than  twelve  years  of  credit- 
able service  under  subsection  (d) . 

"(F)  $8,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  twelve  but  less  than  fourteen  years  of 
creditable  service  under  subsection  (d). 

"(G)  $7,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  fourteen  but  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  creditable  service  under  subsection  (d). 

"(H)  $6,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  eighteen  but  less  than  twenty-two  years 
of  creditable  service  under  subsection  (d). 

"(I)  $6,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has 
twenty-two  or  more  years  of  creditable  serv- 
ice under  subsection   (d). 

"(3)  An  officer  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
who  Is  serving  in  a  pay  grade  above  pay 
grade  0-6  Is  entitled  to  variable  special  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  year. 

"(4)  (A)  An  officer  entitled  to  variable  spe- 
cial pay  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  with  less 
than  ten  years  of  creditable  service  under 
subsection  (d)  Is  entitled  to  additional 
special  pay  of  $9,000  for  any  twelve-month 
period  during  which  the  officer  is  not  under- 
going medical  internship  or  Initial  residency 
training,  as  determined  under  regulations 
prescriberi  under  section  302c(a)  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  An  officer  entitled  to  variable  special 
pay  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  with  ten  or 
more  years  of  creditable  service  under  sub- 
section (d)  Is  entitled  to  additional  special 
pay  of  $10,000  for  any  twelve-month  period 
during  which  the  officer  Is  not  undergoing 
medical  Internship  or  initial  residency  train- 
ing,  as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  302c(a)  of  this  title. 

"(5)  An  officer  who, Is  entitled  to  variable 
special  pay  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  who 
Is  board  certified,  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  section  302c (a)  of 
this  title,  is  entitled  to  additional  special  pay 
at  the  following  rates: 

"(A)  $2,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  less 
than  ten  years  of  creditable  service  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(E)  $2,500  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  ten  but  less  than  twelve  years  of  credit- 
able service  under  subsection  (d). 

"(C)  $3,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  twelve  but  less  than  fourteen  years  of 
creditable  service  under  subsection  (d) . 

"(D)  $4,000  per  ye&r,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  fourteen  but  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  creditable  service  under  subsection  (d). 

"(E)  $6,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has 
eighteen  or  more  years  of  creditable  service 
under  subsection   (d). 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and 
under  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
302c(a)  of  this  title,  an  officer  who  is  en- 
titled to  variable  special  pay  under  subsec- 
tion  (a)  (2)    may  be  paid  incentive  special 


pay  In  an  amooint  not  to  exceed  $8,000  for 
any  twelve-month  period  during  which  the 
officer  is  not  undergoing  medical  internship 
or  initial  residency  training,  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
302c(a)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  An  officer  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
incentive  special  pay  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  Secretary  concerned  has  deter- 
mined that  such  officer  le  qualified  In  the 
medical  profession. 

"(3)  The  amount  that  may  be  paid  for  In- 
centive ^>eclal  pay  under  this  subsection  In 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  6  percent  of  the  total  amount  paid 
In  such  year  for  special  pay  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  An  officer  may  not  be  paid  additional 
special  pay  under  subsection  (a)  (4)  or  in- 
centive special  pay  under  subsection  (b)  for 
any  twelve-month  period  unless  the  ofllcei 
first  executes  a  written  agreement  undei 
which  the  officer  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
beginning  on  the  date  the  c^cer  accepts 
the  award  of  such  special  pay. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  credit- 
able service  of  an  officer  of  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  an  officer  ol 
the  Air  Force  designated  as  a  medical  officer, 
or  a  medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  computed  by  adding — 

"(1)  all  periods  which  the  officer  spent  In 
medical  Internship  or  residency  training 
during  which  the  officer  was  not  on  active 
duty;  and 

"(2)  all  periods  of  active  service  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Air  Force  designated  as  a  med- 
ical officer,  or  as  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 
"§  302a.  Special  pay:    dental  officers 

"(a)  (1)  An  officer  who  Is  an  otlicer  of  the 
Dental  Coips  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  an 
officer  of  the  Air  Force  designated  as  a  oen- 
tal  officer,  or  a  dental  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  who  Is  on  active  duty 
unaer  a  call  or  order  to  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year  is  entitled 
to  special  pay  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  An  officer  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
who  Is  serving  In  a  pay  grade  below  pay 
grade  0-7  is  entitled  to  variable  special  pay 
at  the  following  rates: 

"(A)  $1,200  per  year.  If  the  officer  Is  under- 
going dental  Internship  training,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  302c(a)  of  this  title. 

"(B)  $2,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has 
less  than  six  years  of  creditable  service  under 
subsection  (c)  and  Is  not  undergoing  dental 
internship  training,  as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  section  302c(a)  of 
this  title. 

(C)  $5,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  six  but  less  than  eight  years  of  credit- 
able service  under  subsection  (c) . 

"(D)  $7,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  eight  but  less  than  ten  years  of  credit- 
able service  under  subsection   (c). 

"(E)  $9,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  ten  but  less  than  twelve  years  of  credit- 
able service  under  subsection    (c). 

"(F)  $8,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  twelve  but  less  than  fourteen  years  of 
creditable  service  under  subsection  (c) . 

"(G)  $7,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  fourteen  but  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  creditable  service  under  subsection  (c). 

"(H)  $6,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has 
eighteen  or  more  years  of  creditable  service 
under  subsection  (c) . 

"(3)  An  officer  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
who  Is  serving  in  a  pay  grade  above  pay 
grade  0-6  is  entitled  to  variable  special  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  year. 

"(4)  An  officer  entitled  to  variable  special 
pay  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  Is  entitled 
to   additional  special   pay  for  any   twelve- 


month period  during  which  the  officer  Is  not 
undergoing  dental  Internship  or  residency 
training,  as  determined  unaer  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  302c(a)  of  this  title, 
to  be  paid  at  the  following  rates: 

"(A)  $6,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  three  but  less  than  twelve  years  of 
creditable  service  under  subsection  (c). 

"(B)  $8,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  twelve  but  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
creditable  service  under  subsection  (c). 

"(C)  $10,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  h&s 
eighteen  or  more  years  of  creditable  service 
unaer  subsection  (c). 

"(6)  An  officer  who  Is  entitled  to  variable 
special  pay  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  who 
Is  board  qualified,  as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  section  302c  (a) 
of  this  title.  Is  entitled  to  additional  special 
pay  at  the  following  rates: 

"(A)  $2,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has 
less  than  twelve  years  of  creditable  service 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(B)  $3,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  twelve  but  less  than  fourteen  years  of 
creditable  service  under  subsection  (c). 

"(C)  $4,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has 
fourteen  or  more  years  of  creditable  service 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  An  officer  may  not  be  paid  special 
pay  imder  subsection  (a)  (4)  for  any  twelve- 
month period  unless  the  officer  first  executes 
a  written  agreement  under  which  the  officer 
agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  beginning  on  the 
date  the  officer  accepts  the  award  of  such 
special  pay. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  credit- 
able service  of  an  officer  of  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  designated  as  a  dental  officer,  or  a 
dental  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  computed  by  adding — 

••(1)  all  periods  which  the  officer  spent 
in  dental  internship  or  residency  training 
during  which  the  officer  was  not  on  active 
duty:  and 

"(2)  all  periods  of  active  service  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Air  Force  designated  as  a  dental 
officer,  or  as  a  dental  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 
"§  302b.   Special   pay:    optometry   officers 

"(a)(1)  An  officer  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  designated  as  an 
optometry  officer  or  who  Is  an  optometry  of- 
ficer of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  who 
is  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year  Is  entitled  to. variable  special  pay  at  the 
following  rates: 

"(A)  $3,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  less 
than  six  years  of  creditable  service  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(B)  $2,500  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  six  but  less  than  twelve  years  of  credit- 
able service  under  subsection  (c) . 

"(C)  $2,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  twelve  but  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
creditable  service  under  subsection   (c). 

"(D)  $1,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  six- 
teen or  more  years  of  creditable  service  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(2)  An  officer  with  at  least  three  years 
of  creditable  service  under  subsection  (c)  who 
is  entitled  to  variable  special  pay  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  is  entitled  to  additional  special  pay 
of  $1,000  for  any  twelve-month  period  dur- 
ing which  the  officer  is  not  undergoing  optom- 
etry residency  training,  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  302c (a) 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  officer  may  not  be  paid  special 
pay  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  for  any  twelve- 
month period  unless  the  officer  first  executes 
a  written  agreement  under  which  the  officer 
agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  beginning  on  the 
date  the  officer  accepts  the  award  of  such 
special  pay. 
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"(c)   For  purposes  of  this  section,  credit- 
able service  of  an  officer  of  the  Army.  Navy. 


duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
Is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  the  rate  of  $100 


(b)    Each   such   representative  shall   have 
on   file   with   the  Deoartment   of  State   the 
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or  Air  Force  designated  as  an  optometry  offi- 
cer or  of  an  optometry  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  computed  by  adding — 

"(1)  all  periods  which  the  officer  spent  In 
optometry  residency  training  during  which 
the  officer  was  not  on  active  duty;  and 

"(2)  all  periods  of  active  service  as  an  op- 
tometry officer. 

"i  302c.   Special   pay:    health   professionals; 
general  provisions 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  respect 
to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
with  respect  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  sections  302,  302a,  302b,  and  303a 
of  this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  Include 
standards  for  determining — 

"(1)     whether    an    officer    Is    undergoing 
medical  internship  or  residency  training  for 
purposes   of   sections   302(a)(2)(A).   302(a) 
(2)(B),    302(a)(4),    and   302(b)(1)    of   this 
title: 

"(2)  whether  an  officer  is  board  certified 
for  purposes  of  section  302(a)(6)  of  this 
title; 

"(3)  whether  an  officer  is  undergoing  den- 
tal internship  or  residency  training  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  302(a)(2)(A).  302(a)(2) 
(B) ,  and  302a (a)  (4)  of  this  title; 

"(4)  whether  an  officer  is  board  qualified 
in  a  dental  specialty  for  purposes  of  section 
302a(a)  (5)   of  this  title;   and 

"(5)  whether  an  officer  is  undergoing  op- 
tometry residency  training  for  purposes  of 
section  302b(a)  (2)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Special  pay  authorized  under  sections 
302,  302a.  302b.  and  303a  of  this  title  Is  in 
addition  to  any  other  pay  or  allowance  to 
which  an  officer  Is  entitled.  The  amount  of 
special  pay  to  which  an  officer  Is  entitled 
under  any  of  such  sections  m&y  not  be  In- 
cluded In  computing  the  amount  of  any  In- 
crease in  pay  authorized  by  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title  or  in  computing  retired 
pay.  severance  pay.  or  readjustment  pay. 

'■(c)  Special  pay  payable  to  an  officer  imder 
paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (5)  of  section  302 
(a),  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (5)  of  section 
302a(a),  or  paragraph  (1)  of  section  302b(a) 
of  this  title  shall  be  paid  monthly.  Special 
pay  payable  to  an  officer  under  section  302 
(a)  (4).  302(b)  (1).  302a(a)  (4) ,  or  302b(a)  (2) 
of  this  title  shall  be  paid  annually  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelve-month  period  for 
which  the  officer  is  entitled  to  such  payment. 

"(d)  An  officer  who  voluntarily  terminates 
service  on  active  duty  before  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  a  payment  was  made  to 
such  officer  under  section  302(a)  (4),  302(b) 
(1).  302(a)(4).  or  302b(a)(2)  of  this  title 
shall  refund  to  the  United  States  au  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
paid  to  such  officer  as  the  unserved  part  of 
such  period  bears  to  the  total  period  for 
which  the  payment  was  made. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con- 
duct a  review  every  two  years  of  the  special 
pay  for  health  professionals  authorized  by 
sections  302.  302a,  302b,  303,  and  303a  of  this 
title.  A  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  September  30,  1982,  of 
the  results  of  the  first  such  review,  and  a 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  September  30  of  each  second  year 
thereafter  on  the  results  of  the  review  for  the 
preceding  two-year  period.". 

(b)  Section  303  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  Chapter  5  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  303  the 
following  new  section; 

"i  303a.  Special  pay:  podiatry  officers 

"(a)  An  officer  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  designated  as  a 
podiatry  officer  or  who  Is  a  podiatry  officer 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  who  Is  on 
active  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to  active 


per  month,  If  the  officer  has  three  or  more 
years  of  creditable  service  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  credit- 
able service  of  an  officer  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force  designated  as  a  podiatry  officer 
or  of  a  podiatry  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  computed  by  adding — 

"  ( 1 )  all  periods  which  the  officer  spent  In 
podiatry  residency  training  during  which  the 
officer  was  not  on  active  duty;  and 

"(2)  all  periods  of  active  service  as  a  po- 
diatry officer.". 

(d)  Sections  311  and  313  of  such  title  are 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  306(e)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  exclusions  from  special  pay  for  officers 
holding  positions  of  unusual  responsibility, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "302  or  303"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "302,  302a,  302b,  303, 
or  303a". 

(f )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  5  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to 
sections  302,  302a,  and  302b  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"302.     Special  pay :  medlcaa  officers. 
"302a.  Special  pay :  dental  officers. 
"302b.  Special  pay:  optometry  officers. 
"302c.  Special     pay:     health    professionals; 
general  provisions."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  303  the  following: 

"303a.  Special  pay:  podiatry  officers."; 

and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  311  and  313. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  In 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
with  respect  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  any 
officer  who  at  any  time  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
was  entitled  to  s->eclal  Day  under  any  of  sec- 
tions 302.  302a.  302b.  303.  311,  or  313  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  and  any  officer  who 
after  such  effective  date  would  have  become 
entitled  to  special  pay  under  any  of  such 
sections  (as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  such 
effective  date)  had  such  sections  continued 
in  effect,  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  and  special 
pay  under  sections  302.  302a.  302b.  and  303 
of  such  title  (as  In  effect  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act)  In  a  total  amount  not  less  than  the 
total  amount  of  the  basic  pay  (as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  such  date)  and  special  pay 
applicable  (or  which  would  have  been  appli- 
cable) to  such  officer  under  such  sections 
302.  302a,  302b.  303.  311.  and  313  (as  In  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  such  date  and  com- 
puted on  the  rates  of  basic  pay  as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  such  date) . 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  shall  apply  to  special  pay  payable  for  pe- 
riods beginning  after  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Sections  202.  203.  205.  207.  and 
206  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
apply  to  a  representative  from  the  private 
sector  on  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
to  any  International  telecommunications 
conference  or  meeting  who  is  specifically 
designated  to  speak  on  behalf  of.  or  other- 
wise represent,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  at  such  conference  or  meeting,  with 
respect  to  a  particular  matter  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  the  head  of  delegation  to 
such  conference  or  meeting  or  other  desig- 
nee of  the  Secretary  of  State,  certifies  that — 

( 1 )  no  Government  employee  on  the  dele- 
gation is  as  well  qualified  to  represent  the 
interests  at  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  such  designation  serves  the  national 
Interests. 


financial     disclosure     report     required     for 
special   Oovernment   employees. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Inter- 
national telecommunications  conferences 
and  meetings  Involving  International  tele- 
communications matters  shall  include  con- 
ferences and  meetings  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  (ITU)  and  the 
International  Consultative  Committees  for 
Radio  and  for  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
(CCIR  and  CCITT). 

(d)  This  section  shall  expire  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bin  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Melvin  Price. 

Bill  Nichols. 

Robert  H.  Mollohan, 

Claude  "Buddy"  Leach, 

Vic  Fazio, 

Bob  Wilson, 

Donald  MrrcHELL. 

David  F.  Emert. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Sam  Nunn. 

John  Cdtlver. 

Robert  Morgan, 

J.  James  Exon, 

Roger  W.  Jepsen. 

John  W.  Warner, 

William  S.  Cohen. 
Afanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  523'>)  to 
amend  chapter  6  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  provisions  for 
certain  health  professionals  in  the  uniformed 
services,  submit  the  following  lolnt  .state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
were  identical  in  substance  with  respect  to 
special  pay  for  dental,  optometry,  veterinary 
and  podiatry  officers.  There  were  several  dif- 
ferences, however,  with  regard  to  medical 
officers. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  by  the 
conferees  on  the  urgent  requirement  for  an 
Improved  system  of  special  pay  for  physi- 
cians. That  urgency  results  principally  from 
the  need  for  action  to  Increase  the  number 
of  physicians  to  support  the  requlrementb  for 
medical  emergencies  for  which  we  plan.  In 
addition,  there  Is  a  need  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  In -house  medical  csu-e  for  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents  that  has 
seriously  eroded  In  recent  years. 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
adopted  the  same  structural  approach  to  re- 
vising the  special  pays  for  physicians.  There 
were  three  common  types  of  special  pay  pro- 
posed; the  differences  were  in  the  amounts 
and  conditions  for  payment.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  fourth  type 
of  spteclal   pay — incentive   special   pay — not 


instead,  contained  a  provision  authorizing 
a  $3  million  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1981 
for  use  In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
cremental pay  to  officers  In  special  categories. 
The  three  common  types  of  special  pay  are 
(1)  a  payment  while  not  In  Internship  or 
residency  training;  (2)  a  variable  special 
pay;  and  (3)  a  payment  for  Board  Certifica- 
tion in  a  specialized  branch  of  medicine. 

OBLIGATED   PHYSICIANS 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment  dif- 
fered with  regard  to  the  conditions  for  pay- 
ment of  special  pay  for  physicians.  The 
House  bill  provided  the  same  payments  to 
physicians  with  the  same  service  and  quali- 
fications regardless  of  their  obligated  status. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  lesser 
amounts  to  medical  officers  with  service  obli- 
gations arising  from  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  or  from  participation  in  the  Health 
Professions  Program  (HPSP)  or  similar 
programs. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the  same 
payments  regardless  of  the  physician's  obli- 
gated status.  The  Senate  recedes. 

PAYMENT  WHILE   NOT  IN   INTERNSHIP  OB 
RESIDENCY     TRAINING 

The  House  bill  provided  a  $10,000  annual 
payment  to  all  physicians  who  are  not  In 
Internship  or  initial  residency  training  and 
who  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  provided  a  $9,000  payment  under  those 
conditions. 

The  conferees  examined  In  some  detail  the 
lm.pact  of  these  two  different  proposals.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  the  $9,000  pay- 
ment to  physicians  with  less  than  10  years 
of  creditable  service  and  to  provide  the  $10.- 
000  payment  to  physicians  with  10  or  more 
years  of  creditable  service. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment. 

INCENTIVE   SPECIAL   PAY 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  $3  million 
appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  a  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  providing  an  addi- 
tional increment  of  special  pay  for  alleviat- 
ing the  existing  and  prospective  shortages 
and  maldistribution  of  certain  medical  and 
dental  specialties.  The  Senate  amendment, 
on  the  other  hand,  addressed  that  problem 
by  authorizing  an  Incentive  special  pay  for 
physicians  of  up  to  $8,000  annually.  The 
maximum  total  annual  outlays  authorized 
for  incentive  special  pay  was  fixed  at  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  special  pay 
expended  for  physicians. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
objectives  of  the  House  test  provision  could 
be  achieved  within  the  scope  of  the  Senate 
Incentive  special  pay  'provision. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  Issue, 
the  House  conferees  receded  and  accepted 
the  Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  amount  that  could  be  expended  for 
this  provision  to  6  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  special  pay  expended  for  physi- 
cians. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  tl^e  conferees  that  the 
military  departments  use  this  special  pay  not 
only  to  correct  the  shortages  of  critical  spe- 
cialties but  also  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
addltloruU  increments  of  pay  in  alleviating 
particular  problems  such  as  shortages  by 
years  of  service;  shortages  In  certain  posi- 
tions, such  as  chiefs  of  residency  programs: 
and  shortages  In  geographic  locations. 

MEDICAL    CARE    FOR    CERTAIN    VETERANS    WITH 
SERVICE-CONNECTED    DISABILITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion to  Insure  that  retired  veterans  with 
service-connected  dlFablUtles  who  are  other- 
wise eligible  for  care  under  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  for  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPUS)  are  not  denied 
care  or  treatment  under  CHAMPUS  for  that 


they  are  eligible  for  such  care  in  a  Veterans 
Administration  medical  facility. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senate  passage  of  H.R. 
5235  with  this  provision,  the  Senate  also 
passed  H.R.  5025  which  was  Identical  to  this 
provision  In  H.R.  5235.  Since  H.R.  5025  was 
signed  Into  law  December  29,  1979  (Public 
Law  96-173),  there  Is  no  need  to  reenact 
this  provision. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to  delete 
this  provision. 

U.S.     REPRESENTATION    AT    INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS    CONFERENCES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion adopted  during  floor  debate  providing 
that  sections  202,  203,  205,  207,  and  208  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  a  representative  of  the  private  sector  on 
the  United  States  delegation  to  international 
telecommunications  conferences  or  meetings 
who  is  designated  to  represent  or  speak  for 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  at  such 
conference  or  meeting.  That  provision  con- 
tained certain  other  administrative  restric- 
tions regarding  such  representation.  The 
Senate  provision  provided  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  ".  .  .  international  tele- 
communications conferences  and  meetings 
Involving  International  telecommunications 
matters  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
conferences  and  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  (ITU),  the 
International  Consultative  Committees  for 
Radio  and  Telegraph  and  Telephone  (CCIR 
and  CCITT) ,  the  Organization  of  European 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil (UNESCO),  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organization  (INTEL 
SAT) ,  and  the  International  Maritime  Satel- 
lite Organization  (INMARSAT)."  This  pro- 
vision win  expire  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ports that,  although  the  provision  In  ques- 
tion falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee,  the  temporary  exemption  pro- 
vided is  needed  for  certain  conferences 
scheduled  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Accordingly,  that  committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  provision  in  question  subject  to 
deletion  of  the  language  underlined  In  the 
excerpt  from  the  Senate  provision. 

Thus,  the  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment deleting  the  language  In  question. 

BfELviN  Price, 

Bill  Nichols, 

Robert  H.  Mollohan, 

Claude  "Buddy"  Leach, 

Vic  Fazio, 

Bob  Wilson, 

Donald  Mitchell, 

David  P.  Emery, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Sam  Nunn. 

John  Culver, 

RoBBiT  Morgan, 

J.  James  Exon, 

Roger  W.  Jepsen. 

John  W.  Warner. 

William  S.  Cohen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Snyder  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michael)  ,  for  Wednesday,  February  13. 
1980,  on  account  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Solomon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  Wednesday,  February  13, 
business. 

Mr.  CoRUAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  »at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dougherty)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Bethtine,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RiNALDO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Florio.  and  to  include  extraneous 
mater  is  1  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$3,930. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dougherty)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paul  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  DORNAN. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Weiss. 
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Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mrs.  Spellhan. 
Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Blanchard. 


3474.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  determination  that  It  would  fur- 
ther the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  economic  support  funds  to 


exemptions,  in  the  estate  and  gift  tax  rates 
and  t,he  amount  of  the  unified  credit  against 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  In  the  amount  of 
certain  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


February  13,  1980 
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of  certain  insurance  records,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STACKJERS   (for  himself.   Mr. 


By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  the  Department  of  Justice  to  ex- 
pedite its  criminal  investigation  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  .Tiidirlarv. 


NAKD,  Mr.  BtJKLL.  Mr.  BXILKNSON.  Mr.  Bsviu., 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
BouQUARO.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Dam 
Daniel,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
nruMCK.  Mr.  nKKWiN.SKT    Mr   r>TTwrAW  rtf  Tpn- 
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Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mrs.  Spellman. 
Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  7,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  2440.  To  provide  assistance  to  airport 
operators  to  prepare  and  carry  out  noise  com- 
patibility programs,  to  provide  assistance  to 
assure  continued  safety  In  aviation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  5176.  To  establish  an  Independent  per- 
sonnel system  for  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title ; 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  validate 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  plans  for  the  use 
or  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or 
groups. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  19.  1980 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  276  of  the  96th  Congress,  the 
House  stands  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Tuesday,  February  19,  1980. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  19  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  276,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  February  19.  1980.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3471.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  tJ.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
equipment  to  Prance  (Transmittal  No.  80- 
27),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3472.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Taiwan  during 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  12(d)  of  Public 
Law  96-8:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3473.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's  In- 
tention to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium  for  permission  to  trans- 
fer certain  U.S.  origin  defense  articles  to  the 
Government  of  Indonesia,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


3474.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  determination  that  It  would  fur- 
ther the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  economic  support  funds  to 
Zambia,  pursuant  to  section  533(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
(92  Stat.  735);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3475.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  and  services  to 
Prance  (Transmittal  No.  80-27),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3476.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  October  1, 
1980  and  Octolser  1.  1981  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Egg  Research 
and  Consumer  Information  Act;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-752).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DBINAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4257.  A  bill  to  help  States  assist  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  crime:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-753).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PRICE :  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  5235  (Rept.  No.  96- 
754).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XX,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (lor  himself,  Mr. 
Bethttne,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and 
Mr.  Anthony)  : 
H.R.  6503.  A  bill  to  equalize  competition  be- 
tween   State   and   national   banks,   and   for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,    Finance    and    Urban    Affairs    and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  SCBELius,  Mr.  Seiberlinc. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.   Bincram.   and  Mr. 

KOST MATER)  : 

H.R.   6504.   A  bill   entitled   "The  National 
Heritage  Policy  Act  of  1979":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

H.R.  6505.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  re- 
quirement of  Incremental  pricing  under  the 
Natural  Gas  POUcy  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

H.R.  6506.  A  bill  to  restore  and  promote 
competition  in  the  marketing  of  motor  fuel 
by  prohibiting  the  control,  operation  or  ac- 
quisition of  marketing  outlets  by  petroleum 
refiners,  producers,  and  distributors,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 

H.R.  6607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  In  the  Individual  and 
corporate  Income  tax  rates.  In  the  amount  of 
the  zero  bracket  amount  and  the  personal 


exemptions.  In  the  estate  and  gift  tax  rates 
and  the  amount  of  the  unified  credit  against 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  in  the  amount  of 
certain  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  6508.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  sup- 
plemental employment  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R.  6509.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  an  Energy  Coiuervatlon  Bank 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  loans  made 
with  respect  to  solar  energy  systems  and 
energy  conservation  Improvements  in  certain 
residential  and  small  business  buildings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fowler)  : 

H.R.  6510.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State  to 
modify  Its  coverage  agreement  so  as  to  ex- 
clude services  performed  in  any  year  by  an 
election  official  or  election  worker  If  the  re- 
muneration paid  for  such  services  is  less 
than  $300  ( Instead  of  only  if  such  remunera- 
tion is  less  than  $100  as  at  present) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Mollohan. 
and  Mr.  Rahall)  : 

H.R.  6511.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Federal  Building  In  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  as  the  "Harley  O.  Staggers  Fed- 
eral Building":  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LEWIS: 

H.R.  6512.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
social  security  benefits  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  exempt  from  all  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 

H.R.  6513.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conmilsslon 
to  study  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
single  intergovernmental  authority  to  man- 
age and  finance  the  provision  of  mass  trans- 
portation, air  quality  control,  water,  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  sewer  seirlces  In  the 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  metro- 
politan region;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

Bv  Mr.  MimPHY  of  Pennsylvania : 

HR.  6514  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas  by  certain 
existing  Dowerolants.  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Wa"s  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  McClos- 
key.  and  Mr.  Bauman)  : 

H.R.  6515.  A  bill  to  authorize  appronrla- 
tlons  for  the  fiscal  vear  bCTlnnln^  October  1. 
1980.  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey)    (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6516.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  October  1, 
1980  and  October  1.  1981  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  pumoses:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.R.  6517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  the  amount  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  In  the  Individual  tax 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PREYER: 

H.R.  6518.  A  bill  to  imorove  Information 
practices  In  the  Insurance  Industry,  to  amend 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  to  transfer  coverage 
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of  certain  insurance  records,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.   English,  Mr.  Glick- 
man,     Mr.     Hichtower.     and     Mr. 
Steed) : 
HR.  6519   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
purchase   of   the   Rock   Island   Railroad,   to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  employees 
of   the  Rock   Island   Railroad   who   are   ad- 
versely affected  by  such  purchase,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

UOALL)  : 

HR.  6520.  A  bill  to  revise  requirements 
under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  relating 
10  acreage  limitations,  equivalency,  and 
residency,  to  provide  for  approval  of  repay- 
ments contracts  and  written  representations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grassley)  : 
H.R.  6521.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Science  Council  to  decide  questions  of  scien- 
tific fact  which  arise  In  agency  adjudications 
Involving  restricting  the  use  of  certain  sub- 
stances which  are  primarily  used  In  food  pro- 
duction, processing,  or  marketing  and  which 
may  be  harmful  to  human  health,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Science  and  Technology. 

By   Mr.    WAXMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Carter,   Mr.   Walcren.  Mr.  Gramm, 
and  Mr.  Leland)  : 
H.R.    6522.    A    bill    to    amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  na- 
tional   research    Institutes,    and    for    other 
purposes:    to   the   Conunlttee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEDEXL : 
H  R  6523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  increase 
the  level  of  certain  secured  storage  facility 
loans  to  growers  of  certain  commodities,  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1949  to  in- 
crease the  levels  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
tne  1979.  1980.  and  1981  crops  of  feed  grains, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlctilture. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  6524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  the  solar  energy  and 
conservation  loan  program  authorization;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Erlenborn)  : 
H.R.  6525.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pension  re- 
form for  State  and  local  public  employee  re- 
tirement systems,  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
promote  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  man- 
agement of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  employee  benefit  plans 
and  more  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  E^'ANS  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Fowler,    Mr.    Gingrich.   Mr.   Ginn. 
Mr.     Jenkins,     Mr.     Levitas,     Mr. 
Mathis.  and  Mr.  McDonald)  : 
H.J.  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  historic 
occasion  of  the  christening  of  the  U£.S.  Carl 
Vinson.  March  15.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  "Our  American  Government",  as  a  House 
document;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  the  Department  of  Justice  to  ex- 
pedite its  criminal  investigation  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

HR.  6526.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Son  I. 
Adrlanzen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  6527.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marvle 
Joy  Willis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JixU- 
clary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  154:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  2400:  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr. 
Moorheao  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  2401 :  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

HH.  3245:  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and 
Mr.  Lumdine. 

H Jl.  3627 :  Mr.  Clausen. 

H.R.  4489 :  Mr.  Berextter. 

H.R.  4574 :  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  4582:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  4638:  Mr.  Burgener  and  Mr.  Clattsem. 

HSL.  4646 :  Mr.  Harkin. 

HJl.  6070:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  6094:  ISi.  Satterfxelo,  Mr.  Cartrr,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Stockman.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ledkrir, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Clxnger. 
Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Wbitehurst,  Mr.  Madican, 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Moorheao  of 
California,  Mr.  Lagomarsxno,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr. 
LEI.AND,  Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  Eroahl,  Mr.  Sntdes, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  Mr. 

LOEFFLER. 

H.R.  6291 :  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  6300:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  For- 
bytke,  Mr.  DiTNCAN  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  WHrrEHimsT.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  HiNSON,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dzr- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Hance.  and  Mr.  Bafalis. 

H.R.  6316:  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Benja- 
min. Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Cavanauoh,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Ichc«d.  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Ma- 
guire.  Ms.  MiKin.sKi,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Rooimo,  Mrs. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Oinn,  Mr. 
McKinney.  Mr.  Quatlb,  Mr.  Corrasa,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
Steed.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  Mincta,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Foley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  HoR- 
ton.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  262:  Mr.  Antkont,  Mr.  Bar- 


nard. Mr.  Bedcll.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Bxvili„ 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Bouquard.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  D'Amoxtrs,  Mr.  Dam 
Daniel.  Mr.  Daschlx.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Derwinskl  Mr.  Oxtncan  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Eckharot.  Mr.  Edgar,  Ut.  Englisr. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Olickman,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Gudcer.  Mr.  Ouybi. 
Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
HucKABY,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Ichoro.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  LuNDiME,  Mr.  Madigam,  Mr.  Marlbnke,  Mr. 
Mathis.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  McCormack.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rous- 
selot,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Stancklanb,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stenbolm,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  TRible.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  VoLKMZR,  Mr.  WinTLrr.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Devine,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr.  Mitchzll 
of  New  York. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HR.  3994 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
— Page  4.  line  10,  strike  out  "paragraph"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

Page  4.  line  17.  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion  marks   and  the  period  following. 
Page  4.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  each 
waste  listed  below  shall,  except  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  be 
subject  only  to  regulation  under  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  Federal  or  State  law 
In  lieu  of  this  subtitle  until  at  least  sis 
months  after  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
applicable  study  required  to  be  conducted 
under  subsection  (f).  (o),  (p).or  (q)  of  sec- 
tion 8002  of  this  Act  and  after  promulgation 
of  regulations  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph: 

"(1)  Fly  ash  waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag 
waste,  and  fiue  gas  emission  control  waste 
generated  primarily  from  the  combustion  of 
coal  or  other  fossil  fuels. 

"(11)  Solid  waste  from  the  extraction,  ben- 
eficlatlon.  and  processing  of  ores  and  min- 
erals. Including  phosphate  rock  and  uranium 
ore. 

"(Hi)  Cement  kiln  dust  waste. 

"(B)(1)  Owners  and  operators  of  disposal 
sites  for  wastes  listed  in  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  required  by  the  Administrator, 
through  regulations  prescribed  under  au- 
thority of  section  2002  of  this  Act — 

"(I)  as  to  disposal  sites  for  such  wastes 
wbdch  are  to  be  closed,  to  Identify  the  loca- 
tions of  such  sites  through  surveying,  plat- 
ting, or  other  measures,  together  with  re- 
cordation of  such  information  on  the  public 
record,  to  assure  that  the  locations  whe'c 
such  wastes  are  disposed  of  are  known  and 
can  be  located  in  the  future,  and 

"(11)  to  provide  chemical  and  physical 
analysis  and  composition  of  such  wastes, 
based  on  available  information,  to  be  placed 
on  the  public  record. 

"(U)(I)  In  conducting  any  study  under 
subsection  (f).  (o),  (p),  or  (q)  of  section 
8002  of  this  Act,  any  officer,  employee,  or 
authorized  representative  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  is  authorized,  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  as  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  such  study,  to  enter  any 
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establishment  where  any  waste  subject  to 
such  study  is  generated,  stored,  treated,  dis- 
posed of,  or  transported  from;  to  Inspect, 
take  samples,  and  conduct  monitoring  and 
testing;  and  to  have  access  to  and  copy 
records  relating  to  such  waste.  Each  such  In- 
spection shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
with  reasonable  promptness.  If  the  officer, 
employee,  or  authorized  representative  ob- 
tains any  samples  prior  to  leaving  the  prem- 
ises, he  shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator, 
or  agent  In  charge  a  receipt  describing  the 
sample  obtained  and  If  requested  a  portion 
of  each  such  sample  equal  In  volume  or 
weight  to  the  portion  retained.  If  any  anal- 
ysis Is  made  of  such  samples,  or  monitoring 
and  testing  performed,  a  copy  of  the  results 
shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge. 

"(II)  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  from  any  person  under  subclause 
(I)  shall  be  available  to  the  public,  except 
that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  any  person  that  records,  re- 
ports, or  Information,  or  particular  part 
thereof,  to  which  the  Administrator  has  ac- 
cess under  this  subparagraph  if  made  pub- 
lic, would  divulge  Information  entitled  to 
protection  under  section  1905  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  information  or  particular 
portion  thereof  confidential  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  that  section,  except 
that  such  record,  report,  document,  or  in- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers, 
employees,  or  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act.  Any  person  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully divulges  or  discloses  any  information 
entitled  to  protection  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  to  Imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

"(ill)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
regulations,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
to  prevent  radiation  exposure  which  presents 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  human  health  from 
the  use  In  construction  or  land  reclamation 
(with  or  without  revegetatlon)  of  solid  waste 
from  the  extraction,  beneflclatlon,  and  proc- 
essing of  phosphate  rock  or  the  extraction 
of  uranium  ore. 

"(Iv)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  infor- 
mation the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  person  Is  in  violation  of  any  require- 
ment of  this  subparagraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  give  notice  to  the  violator  of 
his  failure  to  comply  with  such  requirement. 
If  such  violation  extends  beyond  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  the  Administrator's  notifica- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  within  a  specified  time 
period  or  the  Administrator  may  commence 
a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  district 
court  In  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
occurred  for  appropriate  relief.  Including  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  applicable  study 
required  to  be  conducted  under  subsection 
(f),  (o),  (p),  or  (q)  of  section  8002  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall,  after  public 
hearings  and  opportunity  for  comment, 
either  determine  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  this  subtitle  for  each  waste  listed  in 
subparagraph  ( A  i  of  this  paragraph  or  deter- 
mine that  such  regulations  are  unwarranted. 
The  Administrator  shall  publish  his  deter- 
mination, which  shall  be  based  on  infor- 
mation developed  or  accumulated  pursuant 
to  auch  study,  public  hearings,  and  comment, 


in  the  Federal  Register  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  and  justification  of  the  reasons 
for  it.". 

I^ge  19,  line  12,  after  "Act"  strike  out  all 
that  follows  through   the  colon  on   line   13 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (f)  of  such  section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not  later 
than  thlrty-slx  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1979,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study  and  shall  Include  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations  for  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  actions  concerning  such  effects. 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foi-eign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof : 

Page  21,  line  3.  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  period  following. 

Page  21,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 

"(o)  Materials  Genesated  From  the  Com- 
bustion OF  Coal  and  Othee  Fossn,  Fuels. — 
I'he  Administrator  shall  conduct  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  study  on  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health  and  the  environment, 
if  any,  of  the  disposal  and  utilization  of 
fly  ash  waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag  waste, 
fiue  gas  emission  control  waste,  and  other 
byproduct  materials  generated  primarily 
from  the  combustion  of  coal  or  other  fossil 
fuels.  Such  study  shall  Include  an  analysis 
of— 

"1)  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  ma- 
terials generated  per  year; 

"(2)  present  disposal  and  utilization  prac- 
tices; 

"(3)  potential  danger,  if  any.  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal and  reuse  of  such  materials; 

"(4)  documented  cas^s  in  which  danger  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  from  sur- 
face runoff  or  leachate  has  been  proved; 

"(5)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

"(6)  the  costs  of  such  alternatives: 

"(7)  the  impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  coal  and  other  natural  resources; 
and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste  or 
materials  and  invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties,  including  industry  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  include  appropriate  find- 
ings, not  later  than  thrlty-six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
ser-ation  and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1979.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(p)  Cement  Kn,N  Dust  Waste. — The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  adverse  effects  on 
human  health  and  the  environment,  if  any, 
of  the  disposal  of  cement  kiln  dust  waste. 
Such  study  shall  include  an  analysis  of — 

"ID  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  ma- 
terials generated  per  year; 


"(2)   present  disposal  practices; 

"(3)  potential  danger.  If  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal of  such  materials; 

"(4)  documented  cases  in  which  danger  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  has  been 
proved; 

"(5)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

"(6)   the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 

"(7)  the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  natural  resources;  and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  as  he  deems  aopropriate,  re- 
view studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  concerning  such 
waste  or  materials  and  invite  participation 
by  other  concerned  parties.  Including  indus- 
try and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  duoUcation  of 
effort.  The  Administrator  shall  publish  a  re- 
port of  such  study,  which  shall  include  ap- 
propriate findings,  not  later  than  thlrty-slx 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1979.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(q)  Materials  Generated  From  the  Ex- 
traction, Beneficiation,  and  Processing  op 
ORbs  AND  Minerals.  Including  Phosphate 
Ro<:k  and  Uranium  Mining  Ore. — The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive study  on  the  adverse  effects  on 
human  health  and  the  environment,  if  any. 
of  the  disposal  and  utilization  of  solid  waste 
from  the  extraction,  beneficiation,  and  proc- 
essing of  ores  and  minerals.  Including  phos- 
phate rock  and  uranium  ore.  Such  study  shall 
be  conducted  in  conlunction  with  the  study 
of  mining  wastes  required  by  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section  and  shall  Include  an  analysis 
of— 

"(1)  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  ma- 
terials generated  per  year; 

"(2)  present  disposal  and  utilization 
practices; 

"(3)  potential  danger,  if  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal and  reuse  of  such  materials; 

"(4)  documented  cases  in  which  danger  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  has  been 
proved; 

"(5)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

"(6)   the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 

"(7)  the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  phosphate  rock  and  uranium  ore. 
and  other  natural  resources;  and 

■'(8t  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste  or 
materials  and  invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties.  Including  industry  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
toward  avoldlnf;  duollcatl'-n  of  effort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  Include  appropriate  find- 
ings. In  conjunction  with  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  study  of  mining  wastes  re- 
quired to  be  conducted  under  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section.  Such  report  and  findings  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives.". 


February  13,  1980 
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MY  CHURCH  IN  WASHINGTON: 
LOBBYIST  AND  POLITICAL  AC- 
TIVIST 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  AUIBAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently wrote  a  news  column  on  wliat  I 
feel  to  be  the  misdirected  activities 
and  lobbying  efforts  of  some  of  the  na- 
tional boards  and  agencies  of  my 
church— the  United  Methodist 
Church— from  its  headquarters  on 
Capitol  HiU  in  Washington. 

My  concerns  and  the  points  I  want 
to  make  on  this  matter  are  contained 
in  my  column,  below.  I  have  also  in- 
cluded a  news  story  on  the  matter  that 
was  carried  in  Washington  Weekly  on 
January  22,  1980.  I  am  publishing  this 
material  in  the  Record  because  there 
are  some  70  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  United  Methodists  who  might  be 
interested  in  my  experience. 

My  collegues  might  be  interested  In 
knowing  that  the  column  has  been 
printed  by  a  number  of  publications 
around  the  Nation  and  that  I  have  re- 
ceived phone  calls  and  a  great  deal  of 
mail  from  United  Methodist— both  lay- 
persons and  clergy— supporting  and 
thanking  me  for  taking  this  stand.  I 
have  received  support  from  several 
Methodist  ministers  from  my  district, 
including  my  own  pastor  who  is  a 
clergy  delegate  to  the  general  confer- 
ence in  April. 

The  QueF.tioil  of  what  are  the  appro- 
priate purposes,  roles,  and  functions  of 
our  denomination's  national  boards 
and  agencies  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance at  this  time  because  the  general 
conference  meeting  Jn  April  will  be  in 
a  position  to  examine  the  current 
practices  and  redirect  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  articles  follows: 

My  Chttrch  in  Washington:  .Lobbyist  and 

PoLincAi.  Activist 

(By  William  L.  Dickinson) 

Washington.  D.C— Being  lobbied  by  var- 
ious organizations  and  Interest  groups  sta- 
tioned in  Washington  is  a  fact  of  life  for 
members  of  Congress.  1  suppose  the  work  of 
lobbyists  is  a  part  of  our  legislative  process. 
Groups  and  Individuals  have  a  constitution- 
al right  to  petition  government.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  hear  anyone's  point  of 
view  on  issues  coming  before  the  Congress. 

Occasionally,  however,  I  am  surprised  by 
some  groups  which  lobby— aiyl  by  the 
points  of  view  they  take  and  by  the  authori- 
ty which  they  claim  to  possess.  Most  recent- 
ly I  received  a  letter  of  criticism  from  the 
Board  of  Church  and  Society  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  This  body  is  stationed 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  Methodist  Building, 
which  is  located  across  the  street  from  the 
East  Front  of  the  Capitol,  between  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Buildint. 


The  Board  of  Church  and  Society  stated 
that  they  were  "disappointed"  about  one  of 
my  recent  votes  to  "limit"  Medicaid  funded 
abortions.  The  letter  further  stated,  "on 
behalf  of  aU  United  Methodists,  many  of 
whom  are  voters  in  your  Dirtrict,  I  urge 
you,  a  United  Methodist  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  evaluate  your  denomination'^ 
thoughtful  position  on  this  sensitive  issue. 

After  examining  the  traditions  and  doc- 
trines of  my  Church,  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  I  have  determined  that  no  individu- 
al Methodist  or  Methodist  organization 
have  the  authority  to  claim  to  represent  all 
Methodists. 

I  occasionally  receive  lobbying  visits  and/ 
or  correspondence  from  one  or  more  of  the 
national  boards  or  agenlces  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church— usually  the  Board  of 
Church  and  Society— on  social  and  domestic 
political  issues,  and  the  Board  of  Global 
Ministries  on  matters  of  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy.  They  usually  take  posi- 
tions which  can  fairly  be  described  as  liber- 
al-activist in  the  social  areas  and  usually 
against  defense  spending  and  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

A  member  of  my  staff,  who  is  an  active 
United  Methodist  -layman,  recently  visited 
the  Methodist  Building  and  simply  wrote 
down  the  titles  of  offices  listed  on  the  build- 
ing directory.  Some  are  organizations  of  the 
Boards  and  others  are  coalitions  and  activi- 
ties with  which  Methodist  Boards  and  agen- 
lces are  affiliated.  On  December  6,  1979  the 
list  included  such  offices  as:  World  Peace; 
Human  Relations:  Center  For  Philippine  In- 
formation; Engage/Social  Action;  Popula- 
tion Institute;  Race  and  Religion;  Religious 
Coalition  For  Abortion  Rights;  Council  For 
A  Livable  World;  Unitarian  Unlversalist 
Office  For  Social  Concern;  Washington 
Office  On  Africa;  and  Impact  (a  communica- 
tion network  used  to  generate  constituent 
pressure  on  Congress  and  the  other  ele- 
ments of  government). 

The  list  continues  with:  The  Interreligious 
Task  Force  on  U.S.  Food  Policy;  Metropoli- 
tan Community  Church  (Homosexual) 
Women's  Division  of  the  Board  of  Global 
Ministries;  UNICEF  Information  Center, 
Handgun  Control;  Division  of  General  Wel- 
fare; Emerging  Social  Issues:  Bread  For  the 
World;  Department  of  Economic  Life;  De- 
partment of  Church-Government  Relations; 
and  others. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Gay  Rights  Nation- 
al Lobby,  which  last  year  was  colocated  with 
the  Metropolitan  Community  Church 
(Homosexual),  had  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion. 

The  Reverend  Robert  D.  Wood  is  an  or- 
dained United  Methodist  Minister  affiliated 
with  "Good  News,"  an  organization  which 
describes  itself  as  "a  forum  for  scriptural 
Christianity  within  the  United  Methodist 
Church."  In  an  article  for  the  July /August 
1978  issue  of  Good  News  magazine.  Wil- 
more,  Kentucky,  Wood  described  the  Meth- 
odist Building  as  "the  nerve  center  of  a  vast 
and  complex  lobbying  effort  carried  out  by 
employees  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
often  working  through  a  maze  of  political 
coalitions." 

Reverend  Wood  lamented  that  the  Wash- 
ington facilities  could  provide  "a  unique  op- 
portunity to  minister  to  spiritual  needs  of 
highly  placed  men  and  women."  but  was  dis- 


appointed to  find  a  "secular-political"  mtr 
chine  operating  in  its  stead. 

I  dislike  criticizing  these  organs  of  my 
church,  but  they  have  departed  the  spiritu- 
al and  have  assumed  the  role  of  secular  po- 
litical organizations  working  for  sptdtic 
issues  which.  I  suspect,  contrary  to  the  sug- 
gestion in  their  recent  letter  to  me,  do  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  ALL  United  Meth- 
odists. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  many  constitu- 
ents, Methodists  and  otherwise,  who  are  op- 
posed to  abortion  and  gun  control;  who  are 
for  a  strong  national  defense;  free  enter- 
prise; a  balanced  federal  budget:  and  a  limit 
on  federal  taxes.  I  have  Methodist  constitu- 
ents and  others  who  are  opposed  to  giving 
Methodist  money  to  narrow  radical  political 
coalitions  and  to  foreign  terrorist  organiza- 
tions who  kill  innocent  people.  I  have  Meth- 
odist constituents  who  object  to  their 
money  being  used  to  promote  the  homosex- 
ual life  style  and  questionable  methods  of 
sex  education  for  our  young  such  as  explicit 
pornographic  films  produced  by  the  Board 
of  Discipleship  which  are  described  by  an 
outstanding  Alabama  psychiatrist  and 
Methodist  layman.  Dr.  A  B.  Stephens  of 
Columbiana,  as  "obscene"  and  "projecting 
actions  and  relationships  that  reject  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  and  contradict  spe- 
cific Biblical  principles." 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  Methodist  constitn- 
ents  would  be  quite  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed at  what  goes  on  in  our  Washington 
headquarters,  and  I,  along  with  many  other 
United  Methodists,  yearn  for  the  day  when 
that  facility  will  again  provide  the  spiritual 
ministry  so  sorely  needed  in  our  nation. 

[From  the  Washington  Weekly,  Jan.  22, 
1980] 

'On  Bkhalt  op  All-United  Mxtrodists" 
(By  Lester  Kinsolving) 

Washington.— On  October  20,  1979,  Ala- 
bama Republican  Congressman  Bill  Dickin- 
son voted  in  favor  of  a  motion  by  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wright,  D-Tex.,  allowing 
Federal  funding  of  abortion  in  cases  "where 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endan- 
gered" and  for  "victims  of  rape  or  incest  re- 
ported promptly"  or  "an  ectopic  pregnan- 
cy." 

Two  weeks  later,  Dickinson,  who  is  an 
active  Methodist  layman,  received  a  letter 
from  his  denomination's  Washington  office, 
next  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"I  was  deeply  disappointed  to  learn  ot 
your  recent  vote  to  exclude  from  eligibility 
for  medicaid  funded  abortions  those  women 
who  are  victims  of  rape  and  incest  and  long- 
lasting  physical  health  damage."  wrote 
Charlotte  A.  Hendee,  Program  Assistant, 
Department  of  Population. 

By  way  of  compounding  this  error, 
Hendee  proceeded— in  this  form  letter  sent 
to  some  two  dozen  of  the  70  Methodists  in 
Congress— to  inform  Congressman  Dickin- 
son Just  where  the  Methodist  Church 
stands  on  the  Issue,  with  quotes  from  a  Gen- 
eral Conference  resolution  and  social  princi- 
ples. 

As  icing  on  this  cake,  Hendee  added: 

"On  behalf  of  all  United  Methodists, 
many  of  whom  are  voters  in  your  district,  I 
urge  you,  a  United  Methodist  Member  of 
Congress,  to  evaluate  your  denomination's 
thoughtful  position  on  this  sensitive  issue." 


This  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  qmkeo  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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It  is  not  diffinUt  to  imagine  the  national 
uproar  if  Monslgnor  George  Hlgglns  of  the 
VS.  Catholic  Conference  were  ever  foolish 
enough  to  send  this  Iclnd  of  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy— reminding  him  how 
Pope  John  Paul  II  stands  on  contraception 
and  abortion— and  requesting  him  to  vote 
accordingly,  because: 

"On  behalf  of  all  Roman  Catholics,  many 
of  whom  are  voters  in  yo«ir  district.  I  urge 
you,  a  Catholic  member  of  Congress,  to 
evaluate  your  Holy  Father's  thoughtful  po- 
sition on  this  sensitive  issue." 

The  Methodist  bureaucracy  is.  apparently, 
able  to  do  many  things  which  Catholic  lead- 
ers would  never  undertake.  These  Include 
leading  the  enactment  of  Prohibition:  the 
current  production  of  sex  movies  (by  the 
Rev.  Ted  Mcllvenna  of  San  Francisco);  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  Rev.  Jim 
Jones  (by  Berkeley.  Calif.  District  Superin- 
tendent John  Moore,  now  of  Reno)  and  the 
defrauding  of  hundreds  of  elderly  residents 
of  West  Coast  Methodist  retirement  homes, 
for  which  the  denomination  is  faced  with 
lawsuits  exceeding  $500  million. 

Charlotte  Hendee  has  a  master's  degree  in 
political  science,  as  well  as  four  years  of 
Congressional  experience  as  a  staffer  of 
New  Jerseys  former  Senator  Clifford  Case. 
When  asked  why  she  claimed  in  writing  to 
speak  "on  behalf  of  all  United  Methodiste. " 
she  smiled  and  replied: 

"I  think  now  that  that  could  have  been 
better  written  in  a  different  way." 

Was  this  apology  sincere  enough  for  her 
to  have  written  a  letter  of  apology  to  all  of 
the  Methodist  Congressmen  to  whom  she 
had  maUed  her  written  rebuke  for  their  Un- 
Methodlst  vote? 

"I  may  write  such  a  letter  if  there  is  a  con- 
census. I've  only  heard  from  Dickinson's 
office,"  she  replied. 

Lobbyist  Hendee  (who  does  not  have  to 
register— like  so  many  other  lobbyists)  may 
be  hearing  from  a  number  of  Methodists  be- 
sides those  Methodist  Congressmen  whom 
she  rebuked  for  voting  wrong. 

In  Alabama.  Rep.  Dickinson's  own  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Lane  Butts  of  The  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Montgomery,  wrote: 

"1  am  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence this  year  (in  Indianapolis.  April  15-25). 
One  of  the  big  battles  that  will  take  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  General  Corjference  will 
have  to  do  with  boards  and  agencies  who 
take  authority  that  does  not  belong  to  them 
.  .  .  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  tall  Is  wag- 
ging the  dog  in  some  of  these  boards  and 
agencies." 

In  Texas.  Methodist  pastor  Johnny  Rob- 
ertson of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Rotan,  wrote  Dickinson  that  his  treatment 
by  the  Washington  Methodist  office  is  one 
more  illustration  of  'Methodist  money 
being  misused."  to  lobby  for  "the  private  in- 
r«r8t  of  certain  members  of  our  boards  and 
agencies  who  want  to  use  the  power  of  their 
office  to  push  personal  interests. " 

Rep.  Dickinson  is  like  numerous  members 
of  Congress  in  being  bombarded  by  l)oth 
sides  in  the  abortion  issue— one  of  the  great 
"no-wln"  controversies  in  Congressional 
history. 

He  has  more  than  once  voted  against  fed- 
eral funding  of  abortion  (as  he  did  on  Octo- 
ber 9— which  vote  evoked  Hendee's  Nov. 
15th  indignation).  For  Dickinson  is,  on  prin- 
ciple, opposed  to  such  federal  funding.  But 
he  and  other  members  of  the  House  are  con- 
fronted by  Rlght-To-Llfe  Congressmen  who 
hang  anti-abortion  amendments  upon  all 
manner  of  unrelated  bills. 

When  Dickinson  voted  for  Majority 
Leader  Wright's  rather  conservative  motion 
to  allow  funding  of  abortion  In  cases  of 
threat  to  life,  rape,  or  incest,  this  was  ig- 
nored by  Methodist  lobbyist  Hendee. 
Durinc  a  tape-recorded   Interview   in   her 
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office,  Hendee  disclosed  that  she  was  not 
aware  of  Dickinson's  vot«  on  October  20th— 
thus  indicating  how  carefully  the  Methodist 
lobby  watches  legislation.  Instead,  she 
revealed: 

"We  depend  a  lot  on  the  Religious  Coali- 
tion For  Abortion  Rights." 

There  are  in  Washington's  Methodist 
Building  all  kinds  of  coalitions.  In  a  letter  to 
his  constituents.  Rep.  Dickinson  disclosed; 

A  member  of  my  staff,  whq  is  an  active 
Methodist  layman,  recently  visited  the 
Methodist  Building  and  simply  wrote  down 
the  titles  of  offices  listed  on  the  building  di- 
rectory. Some  are  organizations  of  the 
Boards,  and  others  are  coalitions  and  activi- 
ties with  which  Methodist  Boards  and  agen- 
cies are  affiliated.  On  December  6.  1979  the 
list  included  such  offices  as:  World  Peace; 
Human  Relations:  Center  For  Philippine  In- 
formation: Engage/Social  Action;  Popula- 
tion Institute;  Race  and  Religions;  Religious 
Coalition  For  Abortion  Rights;  Council  For 
A  Liveable  World;  Unitarian  Unlversalist 
Office  For  Social  Concern;  Washington 
Office  On  Africa;  and  Impact  (a  communica- 
tion network  used  to  generate  constituent 
pressure  on  Congress  and  the  other  ele- 
ments of  government). 

The  list  continues  with:  The  Interreligious 
Task  Force  on  U.S.  Food  Pohcy;  Metropoli- 
tan Community  Church  (Homosexual): 
Women's  Division  of  the  Board  of  Global 
Ministries;  UNICEF  Information  Center; 
Handgun  Control:  Division  of  General  Wel- 
fare; Emerging  Social  Issues;  Bread  For  the 
World;  Department  of  Economic  Life;  De- 
partment of  Church-Government  Relations; 
and  others. 

In  an  article  for  the  July/August  1978 
issue  of  Good  News  magazine,  Wilmore, 
Kentucky,  The  Rev.  Robert  Wood  described 
the  Methodist  Building  as  "the  nerve  center 
of  a  vast  and  complex  lobbying  effort  car- 
ried out  by  employees  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  often  working  through  a  maze 
of  political  coalitions. " 

Reverend  Wood  lamented  that  the  Wash- 
ington facilities  which  could  provide  "a 
unique  opportunity  to  minister  to  spiritual 
needs  of  highly  placed  men  and  women," 
but  was  disappointed  to  find  a  'secular-po- 
litical" machine  operating  In  its  stead. 

I  dislike  criticizing  these  organs  of  my 
church,  but  they  have  departed  the  spiritu- 
al and  have  assumed  the  role  of  secular  po- 
litical organizations  working  for  specific 
Issues,  which  I  suspect,  contrary  to  the  sug- 
gestion in  their  recent  letter  to  me.  do  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  ALL  United  Meth- 
odists. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  many  constitu- 
ents, Methodists  and  otherwise,  who  are  op- 
posed to  atwrtion  and  gun  control;  who  axe 
for  a  strong  national  defense;  free  enter- 
prise; a  balanced  federal  budget;  smd  a  limit 
on  federal  taxes.  I  have  Methodist  constitu- 
ents and  others  who  are  opposed  to  giving 
Methodist  money  to  narrow  radical  political 
coalitions  and  to  foreign  terrorist  organiza- 
tions who  kill  innocent  people.  I  have  Meth- 
odist constituents  who  object  to  their 
money  being  used  to  promote  the  homosex- 
ual life  style  and  questionable  methods  of 
sex  education  for  our  young  such  as  explicit 
pornographic  films  produced  by  the  Board 
of  Disclpleshlp,  which  are  described  by  an 
outstanding  Alabama  osvchiatrist  and 
Methodist  layman.  Dr.  A.  B.  Stephens  of 
Columbiana,  as  "obscene"  and  "projecting 
actions  and  relationships  that  reject  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  and  contradict  spe- 
cific Biblical  principles." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  In  an  article  entitled 
"Our  Washington  Connection,"  also  reveals 
that  this  Methodist  lobby  has  a  budget  of 
$739,000  a  year,  plus  income  from  Invest- 
menU  of  $995,000  and  $1,860,000;  plus  some 
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$200,000  a  year  raised  from  foundations  and 
Individuals. 

All  of  this  Income  is  tax-exempt,  of 
course,  because  the  United  Methodist 
Church  is  an  organization  of  which  no  sub- 
stantial part  is  the  attempt  to  influence  leg- 
islation. Compared  to  nearly  10  million 
members  in  some  25.000  churches,  the 
Washington  Methodist  lobby  is  not  "sub- 
stantial." 

It  is  very  substantial,  however,  compared* 
to  a  number  of  lobbies  (such  as  Time.  Incor- 
porated)   which    are   one-man-operations— 
but  which  do  not  have  the  umbrella  of  reli- 
gion. 

(From  the  Washington  Weekly,  Jan.  22. 
1980] 
CoNressiONS  OF  An  Unregistered  Amd  Tax- 
Exomr  Lobbyist 
Washington    Wkkkly.    "How    can    you 
speak  on  behalf  of  aU  United  Methodists"? 
Methodist  H.Q.  That  was  probably  not 
the  best  choice  of  words  to  use  .  .  .  I'm  cer- 
tainly willing  to  say  that  I  do  not  speak  for 
aU  United  Methodists.  I  definitely  do  not 
speak  for  all  United  Methodists.  I  was  speak- 
ing from  the  official  position  of  the  church, 
as  issued  by  the  General  Conference,  which 
is  a  body  which  c«ii  speak  for  United  Meth- 
odism as  Is  stated  in  the  discipline.  (The 
Methodist  Church's  Book  of  Discipline,  or 
church  law.) 

Washingjon  Weekly.  But  even  then, 
there  are  Methodists,  of  course,  who  may 
disagree,  aren't  thtre? 

Methodist  H.Q.  Oh  definitely.  No  one  dis- 
agrees with  that  point  at  all. 

Washington  Weekly.  R.ghl.  Now  have 
you  sent  out  a  letter  clanfyi.ng  this  posi- 
tion? That  you  definitely  do  not  speak  for 
all  Methodists? 

Methodist  H.Q.  Well,  when  I  spoke  I 
really  didn't  think  that  was  necessary,  be- 
cause I  made  that  clear  to  Mr.  Hardy  (Bob 
Hardy,  assistant  to  Rep.  Dickenson)  when  I 
spoke  with  him  over  the  phone. 

Washington  Weekly.  Yeah,  but  tht-  only 
thing  Is  that  you've  sent  out  a  '.etter-how 
many  Congressmen  did  you  send  this  letter 
to? 

MrrHODisT  H.Q.  It  went  to  the  United 
Methodist  members  of  Congress. 

Washington  Weekly.  Well,  that's  about 
70,  isn't  it? 

Methodist  H.Q.  No,  It  went  to  those  who 
voted  on  this  particular  position.  Probably 
about  20,  or  22.  or  25. 

Washington  Weekly.  Well.  Dickinson  felt 
so  strongly  about  this  that  he  sent  It  to 
newspapers  all  over  Alabama— I  mean  al! 
over  his  district. 

Methodist  H.Q.  What  was  it  tliat  he  sent? 
I  haven't  seen  it.  (/  provided  Ms.  Hendee  a 
copv  of  Rep.  Dickinson 's  column  for  Decem- 
ber 10.  She  examined  it  and  recalled  discuss- 
ing much  of  the  subject  matter  with  Dickin- 
son 's  office. ) 

Washington  Weekly.  Since  you.  readily 
admit  that  you  don't  speak  for  all  Method- 
ists, wouldn't  it  be  appropriate  If  you  sent 
out  a  letter  retracting  this? 
Methodist  H.Q.  We  could  do  that,  yes. 
Washington  Weekly.  Well,  the  (juestlon 
Is,  will  you? 

Methodist  H.Q.  Yes,  I  will— if  there  seems 
to  be  a  consensus  that  that's  something  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

In  response  to  Rep.  Dickinson's  quote  of 
the  unofficial  Methodist  magazine  "Oood 
News"  and  its  description  of  the  Methodist 
Washington  office  as  a  "secular  political 
machine,"  Ms.  Hendee  replied:  "This  board 
has  a  mandate  through  the  discipline  to 
carry  out  what  General  Conference  has  leg- 
islated." (.She  then  explained  the  signifi- 
cance of  Oeneral  Conference,  whose  direc- 
tive, she  said,  must  be  carried  out ) 
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Washington  Weekly.  This  is  lobbying. 
Isn't  It? 

Methodist  H.Q.  I'm  not  sure  what  the 
definition  of  lobbying  is. 

Washington  Weekly.  You've  worked  in 
Washington.  You're  a  professional.  You 
know  what  a  lobby  is.  When  somebody  says. 
"There's  a  lobby  working,"  you  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  what  the  word  lobby 
means,  don't  you? 

Methodist  H.Q.  Well,  I  know  that  the 
churches  are  exempt  from  the  lobbying  act. 

Washington  Weekly.  They're  exempt- 
but  they're  still  lobbying,  aren't  they? 

Methodist  H.Q.  They're  having  dialogue 
and  conversations  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Washington  Weekly.  United  States  Steel 
does  that,  don't  they? 

Methodist  H.Q.  I  imagine. 

Washington  Weekly.  And  they're  lobby- 
ists. They  not  only  have  to  pay  taxes,  but 
they  also  have  to  register  as  lobbyists  and 
turn  in  a  report  of  all  their  actlvliles  and  ex- 
penditures and  who  they  have  seen.  Isn't 
that  right? 

Methodist  H.Q.  I  guess  it  is,  yes. 

Washington  Weekly.  Do  you  feel,  as  a 
Methodist  concerned  with  governmental  af- 
fairs, that  this  Is  fain  that  they  who  are 
doing  the  same  thing  you  are  doing— they 
have  to  (a)  pay  taxes,  and  (b)  they  have  to 
register?  When  you're  doing  the  same  thing 
they're  doing,  but  you  don't  have  to  do 
either  of  those  two  things? 

Methodist  H.Q.  I'm  not  familiar  enough 
with  what  the  full  lobbying  laws  are  to  be 
able  to  comment  on  that.  I  Just  know  that 
the  vast  majority  of  my  time  is  not  spent  In 
lobbying. 

(After  further  discussion  of  just  what  the 
word  "lobbying"  means,  we  returned  to  Rep. 
Dickinson. ) 

Washington  Weekly.  As  1  understand  it, 
on  October  30,  Congressman  Dickinson 
voted  for  a  bill  which  would  provide  Medic- 
aid for  aboriions  in  cases  of  rape,  incest  or 
threatening  the  life  of  the  mother. 

Methodist  H.Q.  He  had  voted  a  different 
way  at  a  different  time.  yes. 

Washington  Weekly.  Then  on  November 
I5th  he  gets  this  strong  letter.  How  come? 

Mcthodist  H.Q.  This  was  based  on  a  vote 
on  October  9th  on  the  Dix  Amendment,  on 
a  continuing  resolution  that  was  going  on  at 
that  time. 

Washington  Weekly,  But  he  changed, 
didn't  he? 

Methodist  H.Q.  I'm  not  sure.  To  be  per- 
fectly honest,  I  don't  have  all  of  the  votes  in 
front  of  me. 

Washington  Weekly.  Were  you  sure 
when  you  sent  the  letter? 

Methodist  H.Q.  Yes.  .  .  I  did  not  base  the 
letter  on  the  October  30th  vote. 

Washington  Weekly.  Was  there  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  what  he  voted 
against  on  October  9  and  what  he  voted  for 
on  October  30?  Do  you  know? 

Methodist  H.Q.  Right  off  the  top  of  my 
head,  I  can't.  There  have  been  so  many 
votes  on  that  ...  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
right  now. 

Washington  Weekly.  This  Is  a  controver- 
sial position,  as  you  know.  He'll  have  the 
right-to-llfe  people  on  him  for  this.  When  a 
Congressman  votes  on  October  30th— 
changes  his  mind  apparently,  or  finds  this  a 
different  or  better  bill— and  is  supporting 
the  position  that  the  Oeneral  Conference, 
at  least,  has  passed— isn't  it  a  little  strange 
that  two  weeks  later  he  should  get  a  letter 
blaming  him  for  the  position  which  he 
abandoned  on  October  30th7  .  .  .  Did  you 
send  Dickinson  any  letter  of  support  for  his 
voting  on  October  30th  for  this  bill  to  allow 
Medicaid  for  rape,  incest,  or  threatening  the 
life  of  the  mother? 


Methodist  H.Q.  No,  I  didn't  And  I  think 
the  reason  I  didn't  was  because  I  was  not 
aware  of  his  voting  on  that.  This  Is  Just  one 
of  the  issues  I  work  on.  We  depend  on  the 
Religious  Coalition  For  Abortion  Rights. 

Washington  Weekly.  Did  they  tell  you 
that  Dickinson  had  supported  this  bill? 

Methodist  H.Q.  On  October  30th? 

Washington  Weekly.  Yes. 

Methodist  H.Q.  I  wasn't  aware  of  it. 

Washington  Weekly.  Well,  if  you  depend 
on  these  people  for  your  information— 

Methodist  H.Q.  Well,  not  totally. 

Washington  Weekly.  Well,  don't  you 
think  in  a  sense  that  this  kind  of  hurts  the 
effort.  If,  when  the  man  has  apparently 
changed  his  position— and  you  don't  ac- 
knowledge it?  Instead,  you  go  back  to  a  posi- 
tion on  October  9? 

Methodist  H.Q.  If  he's  changed  his  posi- 
tion, I'd  be  more  than  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge that. 

Washdictor  Weekly.  Well,  apparently  he 
did.  Because  he  voted  to  Include  Medicaid 
for  cases  of  rape,  incest  or  threatening  the 
life  of  the  mother  .  .  .  but  you  were  not 
yourself  watching  this  issue  but  were  de- 
pending Instead  on  the  Religious  Coalition 
For  Abortion  Rights.  And  so  you  missed  his 
vote  on  this,  which  was  something  signifi- 
cant—and apparently  they  missed  it.  or  they 
didn't  notify  you.  so  you  could  write  him  a 
letter  of  support? 

Methodist  H.Q.  There  could  be  any 
numt>er  of  reasons.  This  is  a  real  busy  place 
and  we  don't  always  get  to  do  all  the  things 
we  should  do.  And  I  regret  it,  If  the  man  has 
changed  his  position,  that  we  didn't  give 
him  support  for  that. 

Washington  Weekly.  This  would  kind  of 
make  him  unreceptive  to  future  letters, 
wouldn't  it? 

Methodist  H.Q.  That's  a  possibility;  true. 

Washington  Weekly.  Would  you  imagine 
that  Dr.  Thomas  Lane  Butts  is  mad  enough 
to  take  this  up  on  the  floor  of  General  Con- 
ference? 

Methodist  H.Q.  I'm  sure  it  will  be 
brought  up  by  someone.* 


in  the  future,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  22d  Districtt  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mrs.  Redding  and  all  the 
churches  and  their  members  for  their 
inspiring  Christian  service.* 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATIES- 
100  DAYS  LATER 


ALVIN  MEAI^S  ON  WHEELS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alvin 
Meals  on  Wheels.  Inc.,  of  Alvin.  Tex., 
has  Just  recently  celebrated  its  first 
birthday,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  this  magnificent 
effort. 

Led  by  Mr.  Nema  Redding,  the  pro- 
gram provided  7,000  hot  meals  to 
senior  citizens,  who  contribute  only 
what  they  can  afford  to  the  effort. 

Sponsored  financially  by  the 
churches  of  Alvin,  and  run  by  volun- 
teers who  belong  to  the  churches,  this 
heartwarming^  enterprise  is  an  exam- 
ple of  "people  caring  about  each 
other,"  as  Mrs.  Redding  told  the  Alvin 
Sun. 

Participating  churches  include: 
Alvin  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Apostolic 
Faith,  First  Baptist,  First  Christian, 
First  Presbyterian,  First  United  Meth- 
odist, Grace  Episcopal,  Greater  New 
Hope  Baptist.  Heights  Baptist,  Living 
Stones.  South  Park  Baptist,  St.  John's 
Catholic,  and  Gleaner  Church. 

Alvin  Meals  on  Wheels  will  be  deliv- 
ering other  services  to  senior  citizens 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  geokgia 
nf  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  we  all  received  in  our  office 
a  "Foreign  Affairs  Memorandum" 
dated  January  1980  from  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  State  assuring  tis  that  all  is 
going  swimmingly  well  in  Panama 
with  the  new  treaties.  Of  course,  the 
Department  of  State  is  not  advertising 
any  of  the  difficulties  that  are  being 
encoimtered.  One  of  the  little  difficul- 
ties, recently,  was  getting  the  mail  to 
our  soldiers  in  Panama. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  response  I  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  relative  to  this 
incident.  Actually,  there  are  other 
little  incidents,  and.  hopefully,  they 
will  remain  little,  but  it  behooves 
those  of  us  who  directly  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  see  that 
Americans  are  not  mistreated  in 
Panama  at  the  expense  of  issuing  neat 
little  "Foreign  Affairs  Memorandums" 
telling  us  that  all  Is  well.  The  letter 
follows: 

DEPARmxirr  or  the  Abmy. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jantiary  2S,  1980. 
Hon.  Larry  D.  McDonald, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McDonald:  On  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  I  am  responding  to 
your  request  of  December  5,  1979  for  a 
report  on  the  delivery  of  military  mail  in 
Panama. 

Effective  OcV>ber  1,  1979,  the  responsibili- 
ty for  delivery  of  mail  to  both  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
was  assumed  by  the  Air  Force  Post  Office 
(APO)  at  Howard  Air  Force  Base.  This  func- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

On  October  30,  Panamanian  authorities  at 
Tocumen  Airport.  Panama  City,  directed 
that  Branlff  Airlines,  a  contract  courier  for 
mail  destined  to  the  APO  at  Howard  AFB, 
transfer  a  cargo  of  mail  to  OOP  postal  au- 
thorities. Branlff  complied,  and  the  mail 
was  delivered  several  hours  later  to  military 
authorities  at  Howard.  The  mail  sacks  had 
not  been  open.  Both  Branlff  and  Pan  Am 
were  subsequently  directed  to  deliver  APO 
mail  only  to  U.S.  military  postal  authorities. 

On  Octol)er  31,  a  Branlff  cargo  of  APO 
mall  was  denied  entry  through  Tocumen. 
and  outgoing  APO  mall  was  denied  exit  on 
Branlff,  unless  the  mall  was  transferred 
through  GOP  channels.  The  mail  was  re- 
turned to  Miami 

The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  October  31,  1979  but  with- 
out resolution.  The  Commander-in-Chief, 
SOUTHOOM.  requested  U.S.  Embassy  offi- 
cials to  protest  these  actions  directly  to  the 
GOP.  The  Embassy  did  so  orally  on  October 
31, 1979  and  in  writing  on  November  1. 1979. 
The  Air  Force  Commander  In  Panama  also 
dispatched  a  C-130  military  aircraft  from 
Howard  AFB  carrying  outgoing  APO  mall  to 
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Homestead  AFB.  Florida.  The  mail  destined 
for  Panama,  held  in  Miami,  was  delivered 
via  the  return  flight  of  the  C-130  to  Howard 
AFB. 

This  method  of  delivery  continued  until 
November  5.  at  which  time  military  postal 
officials  were  again  permitted  direct  contact 
with  contract  carriers.  Mail  is  currently 
moving  unimpeded  through  Tocimien. 

The  incident  apparently  stems  from  a  mis- 
interpretation by  the  GOP  of  the  Treaty  ar- 
ticle pertaining  to  U.S.  rights  of  AFO  mail 
delivery  between  D.S.  Defense  Sites  and 
U.S.  Post  Offices  outside  of  Panama.  The 
GOP  view  is  that  APO  MaU  should  be  trans- 
ferred through  the  GOP  system  to  and 
from  locations  outside  Panama,  using  Pana- 
manian stamps,  with  attendant  transfer  fees 
paid  to  Panama.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  on  this  issue  and 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  on  solid 
legal  ground  in  its  contention  that  the  GOP 
has  no  grounds  to  support  its  claim  to  ter- 
minal dues  and  the  use  of  Panamanian 
stamps  on  Military  Postal  System  man 
originating  In  Panama.  A  detaOed  presenta- 
tion of  the  International  Postal  Principles 
and  the  specific  SOFA  provisions  Involved 
in  this  issue  was  made  to  GOP  officials  on 
November  9,  1979  by  U.S.  Postal  and  APO 
representatives. 

Joint  committee  representatives  and  Em- 
bassy Officials  have  arrived  at  an  informal 
agreement  for  resolution  of  this  issue.  Basic- 
ally, the  arrangement  will  provide  for  haiK 
dling  of  all  mail  in  the  military  postal 
system  exclusively  by  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States.  Only  U.S.  postage  will  be 
used  on  mail  originating  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  processed  by  the  military  postal 
system.  We  have  agreed  to  provide  suffi- 
cient notice  of  scheduled  conmiercial  carri- 
ers to  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  order  that 
a  Panamanian  postal  official  may  observe 
the  act  of  delivery.  No  postal  fees  will  be 
paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Exchange  of  formal  diplomatic  Dotes  is 
expected  within  the  near  future. 

I  regret  the  tardiness  of  this  reply,  but 
wanted  to  insure  that  you  had  an  accurate 
account  of  the  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  BLtTMKKFELD. 
AttUtant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
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CLEARING  UP  THE  CONFUSION 
ABOUT  NICARAGUA 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  remain  unde- 
cided whether  to  approve  the  adminis- 
tration's $80  million  aid  package  for 
Nicaragtia  and  Central  America.  Rec- 
ognizing that  perceptions  of  the  new 
Nicaraguan  Government  are  still 
clouded  by  confusion  and  doubt.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law  has  prepared  a  question  and 
answer  brief  on  the  situation  in  that 
country.  This  brief  addresses  the  prin- 
cipal Questions  raised  in  Congress  and 
in  the  press  about  Nicaragua;  its  ap- 
proach to  these  questions  is  candid,  its 
responses'  to  them  cogent.  I  believe 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  profit  by 
reading  this  material: 

QtTBsnoits  un>  Airswots  on  Nicaracda 
1.  Who  runs  Nicaragua  today? 


Many  of  the  levers  of  power  in  Nicaragua 
are  in  the  hands  of  Marxists,  but  these  are 
Marxists  of  various  shades:  some  partial  to 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  others  to  Euro- 
pean forms  of  social  democracy.  For  exam- 
ple, the  nine  man  directorate  of  the  Prente 
Sandinista.  which  led  the  rebellion  against 
Somoza  and  appointed  the  members  of  the 
new  government,  comprises  three  members 
from  each  of  the  three  Sandinista  factions. 
Two  of  these  factions  are  dominated  by 
Marxists  who  opposed  alliances  with  other 
groups  during  the  fight  against  Somoza,  ar- 
guing Instead  for  guerilla  tactics  by  peas- 
ants and  workers;  the  third  favors  broad- 
based  coalitions  and  gradual  approaches  to 
social  change.  Ideological  differences  among 
the  three  factions  have  been  subordinated 
to  the  tasks  of  reconstruction.  The  ruling 
junta  and  cabinet  named  by  the  Sandinistas 
also  contain  Marxists,  but  in  these  bodies 
they  are  not  dominant.  The  five-member 
Junta  comprises  two  leftists,  one  social 
democrat,  and  two  moderate  conservatives; 
the  cabinet  includes,  among  others,  an  in- 
surance executive,  a  former  economist  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
a  lawyer  who  worked  for  thirty  years  in  the 
Banco  de  America.  Nicaragua's  principal  fi- 
nancial organization. 

Nicaragua's  leaders  desire  a  vigorous  pri- 
vate sector  for  their  country;  at  the  same 
time,  they  want  to  turn  their  economy 
toward  some  form  of  socialism.  The  exam- 
ple of  Yugoslavia  will  suffice  to  show  that 
these  two  desires  are  not  contradictory. 
Moreover,  we  need  not  be  offended  if  Nicar- 
agua's economy  turns  out  to  be  socialistic. 
U.S.  economic  interests  in  the  country  are 
few;  the  true  threat  to  our  national  interest 
lies  not  In  a  socialistic  economy,  but  in  an 
increase  in  Cuban  and  Soviet  political  influ- 
ence. Nicaraguans  seem  both  willing  and 
able  to  have  the  first  without  the  second. 

2.  How  have  human,  rights  fared  under 
the  Sandinistas? 

In  encouraging  contrast  to  the  usual  situa- 
tion uiuler  newly-installed  revolutionary  re- 
gimes, the  government's  respect  for  human 
rights  has  been  thorough  and  consistent- 
more  so.  in  fact,  than  that  of  its  people.  The 
few  violations  that  have  occurred  have  been 
the  work  of  Isolated  individuals  or  groups, 
whose  actions  the  government  has  openly 
deplored. 

The  government  has  closed  down  a  Trot- 
skyist  newspaper.  £1  Pueblo  but  La  Prensa, 
the  courageous  opposition  newspaper  under 
Somoza.  has  remained  a  forceful  critical 
voice  during  the  first  months  of  the  new 
government.  All  the  Independent  radio  sta- 
tions which  functioned  under  Somoza  con- 
tinue to  do  so  today,  although  Nicaragua's 
two  TV  stations  are  now  controlled  by  the 
government. 

Trials  for  7000  of  Somoza's  National 
Guardsmen  began  in  December.  The  trials 
are  open  to  the  press,  but  closed  to  the 
pubUc.  which,  according  to  the  government, 
is  still  so  outraged  at  the  defendants  that 
public  trials  could  Incite  violence.  All  de- 
fendants have  been  guaranteed  counsel,  and 
Amnesty  International  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Human  Rights  Commission  have  been 
invited  to  send  olwervers.  More  than  150  of 
the  Guard  have  already  l)een  released, 
owing  to  lack  of  evidence  against  them,  and 
the  government  estimates  that  as  many  as 
half  of  those  imprisoned  may  eventually  be 
set  free. 

3.  How  much  influence  does  Cuba  have  in 
Nicaragua? 

A  few  Cuban  military  advisors  were  with 
the  Sandinistas  during  the  final  weeks  of 
the  civil  war,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
evidence  of  Cutwn  military  units  In  Nicara- 
gua. Since  the  Sandinista  victory,  members 
of  the  new  government  and  some  other 
Nicaraguans   have   visited   Cuba,   and   the 


Cubans  have  sent  doctors,  agricultural  ad- 
visers, and  more  than  1200  teachers,  who 
will  assist  In  Nicaragua's  nationwide  literacy 
campaign.  Very  likely  the  Cubans  will  not 
arrive  with  wholly  altruistic  motives,  but 
the  Nicaraguan  government  insists  that  it 
alone  will  decide  where,  whi^t.  and  how  long 
the  Cubans  will  teach.  Costa  Rica  »-ill  also 
provide  teachers  for  this  effort,  and  we 
could  balance  Cuba's  influence  on  the  cam- 
paign by  offering  teachers  of  our  own. 

4.  Why.  did  Nicaragua. abstain  from  the 
UN  vote  condemning  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan? 

Compromise,  rather  than  consensus,  moti- 
vated Nicaragua's  decision  to  abstain.  Some 
members  of  the  government  have  privately 
condemned  the  Soviet  action:  these  include 
Junta  member  Alfonso  Robelo,  Foreign  Min- 
ister Miguel  O'Escoto,  and,  surprisingly. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Sandinista  Di- 
rectorate member  Tomas  Borge,  who  is 
often  portrayed  as  a  pro-Cuban,  hard-line 
Marxist.  From  outside  the  government, 
both  La  Prensa  and  the  Conservative  Party 
have  condemned  the  abstention.  Though 
the  abstention  disappointed  most  Ameri- 
cans, it  confirmed  that  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment is  indeed  a  coalition  of  diverse  ideo- 
logical bedfellows,  undomlnated  by  any 
single  faction. 

5.  Will  we  offend  our  friends  in  Central 
America  by  aiding  Nicaragua? 

Those  who  argue  that,  rather  than  offer 
aid  to  Nicaragua,  we  should  support  our 
friends  In  Central  America,  overlook  the 
fact  that  those  friends— El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama- 
have  already  offered  substantial  aid  to  the 
new  government.  Including  more  than  $100 
million  for  export  credits. 

6.  What  properties  has  the  new  govern- 
ment nationalized? 

Even  before  their  overthrow  of  Somoza. 
the  Sandinistas  announced  they  would  na- 
tionalize the  holdings  of  Somoza  and  his  as- 
sociates, the  banking  and  Insurance  sectors, 
and  the  mining  industries.  Upon  assuming 
power,  they  carried  out  these  nationaliza- 
tions. No  others  are  planned  for  the  future. 
In  December,  the  government,  conceding 
that  there  had  been  abuses,  suspended  the 
decree  authorizing  confiscation  of  Somo- 
data  property. 

7.  Are  Sandinista  labor  unions  and  nelgh- 
twrhood  defense  committees  a  threat  to 
freedom  of  expression  and  organization? 

The  Sandinistas  have  indeed  begun  to 
form  their  own  labor  unions,  at  times  In  op- 
position to  those  which  had  survived  the 
Somoza  regime.  Sandinista  unions  now 
make  up  about  two-thirds  of  all  organized 
labor  In  Nicaragua. 

The  neighborhood  defense  committees, 
though  bearing  some  resemblance  to  similar 
groups  In  Cuba,  are  more  heterogeneous 
than  their  Cuban  analogues.  All  the  com- 
mittees have  been  working  to  allocate  essen- 
tial goods  and  coordinate  reconstruction  ef- 
forts; In  addition  to  these  activities,  some 
committees  have  devoted  themselves  with 
what  seems  excessive  zeal  to  ferreting  out 
old  Somoza  supporters  and  other  "counter- 
revolutionaries," while  others  concern 
themselves  less  with  politics  and  more  with 
community  activities  such  as  traditional  re- 
ligious celebrations. 

8.  Are  the  Sandinistas  encouraging  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  other  Central  American 
countries? 

On  the  contrary.  The  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment was  Instrumental  In  negotiating  the 
October  cease-fire  between  a  new  Junta  and 
extremist  groups  in  El  Salvador.  Feairs  that 
Nicaragua  is  attempting  to  subvert  neigh- 
boring governments  are  simply  not  support- 
ed by  facta. 

».  What  about  anti-American  rhetoric? 


Denunciations  of  American  'imperialism" 
do  lard  the  orations  of  some  Nicaraguans.  In 
general,  however,  Sandinistas  and  junta  and 
cabinet  members  desire  cooperation  rather 
than  conflict  with  the  United  States.  The 
occasional  anti-American  remarks  by  certain 
members  of  the  government  are  no  more  an 
accurate  expression  of  Nicaraguan  feelings 
toward  the  U.S.  than  the  hostile  judgments 
passed  upon  the  new  government  by  some 
members  of  Congress  are  of  UJ5.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua. 

10.  Should  all  our  aid  money  be  tagged  for 
private  enterprise,  or  disbursed  through  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  or  U.S.  agencies? 

Supporters  of  such  a  proposal  claim  that 
it  would  enable  the  U.S.  to  verify  that  aid 
money  Is  used  for  proper  ends.  But  the 
Nicaraguan  government  has  already  agreed 
that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  funds  from 
the  $70  million  loan  wUl  go  to  private  enter- 
prise. Some  members  of  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment claim  that  as  much  as  80  percent 
of  the  country's  rebuilt  economy  will  be  in 
private  hands.  The  Nicaraguan  business 
community,  which  has  already  endorsed  its 
government's  economic  plan  for  1080, 
strongly  supports  the  present  bill  and  has 
requested  no  additional  provisions.* 


THE  CHURCH  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  consider  a  bill  author- 
izing $75  million  in  economic  aid  to 
Nicaragua.  Some  Members  remain  re- 
luctant to  vote  for  aid  to  Nicaragua 
fearing  that  the  Government  there 
may  be  planning  to  eliminate  all  oppo- 
sition and  to  establish  a  Cuban-style 
totalitarian  regime. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article, 
however,  points  out  that.  In  contrast 
to  the  usual  Marxist  model,  the  Nica- 
raguan revolution  has  produced  only 
increasingly  friendly  relations  between 
church  and  state.  Within  the  Govern- 
ment, priests  serve  as  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Minister  of  Culture,  and  Minister 
of  Planning;  another  priest  Is  directing 
the  country's  literacy  campaign.  Out- 
side the  Government,  church  services 
and  religious  festivals  attract  growing 
audiences,  while  those  Cuban  teachers 
who  defy  the  instructions  of  their 
hosts  by  belittling  Nicaraguan  reli- 
gious observances  attract  only  scorn. 
These  developments  cannot  but  en- 
courage all  of  us  who  hope  for  a 
humane  and  pluralistic  society  In 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Members  who  may  not  have  seen  this 
important  article,  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  8. 19801 

New  Nicaragua  Rkgimk  Recognizes 
Church's  Potent  Rolx 
(By  Alan  Riding) 
Managua.  Nicaragua.— For  the  annual  re- 
ligious procession  on  New  Year's  Day,  Arch- 
bishop Miguel  Obando  Bravo  was  joined  on 
the  podium  by  two  top  Sandinlst  command- 
ers In  a  gesture  aimed  at  displaying  the 
good  relations  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Nicaragua's  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment. 
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But  the  Joint  appearance  was  also  symbol- 
ic: while  the  church  has  given  its  support  to 
the  revolution  and  several  priests  hold  Gov- 
ernment poets,  the  Sandlnist  leadership  has 
also  recognized  the  church  as  an  independ- 
ent and  powerful  force  in  Nicaraguan  soci- 
ety. 

After  the  New  Year's  Day  procession,  at- 
tended by  100,000  people.  Interior  Bdinlster 
Tom&s  Borge  Martinez,  himself  a  Marxist, 
even  began  peppering  his  speeches  with 
quotations  from  Jesus.  Archbishop  Obando, 
on  the  other  hand,  frequently  refers  in  his 
homilies  to  Gen.  Augiisto  Ctear  Sandino, 
the  nationalist  fighter  of  the  1930's  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  Sandinlst  movement. 

CHURCH  HAS  ACCEPTED  THE  LEmSTS 

In  the  view  of  foreign  theologians,  this  Is 
the  first  social  revolution  in  Latin  America 
in  which  the  church  has  not  been  identified 
with  the  ousted  dlctatorslUp  and  has  been 
accepted  by  the  leftist  victors.  After  the 
Mexican  revolution  of  1910-17,  Catholics 
suffered  two  decades  of  persecution.  Wor- 
ship was  also  discouraged  in  Cuba  after  the 
1959  revolution. 

But  the  recommendations  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  (1962-65)  and  the  Latin 
American  Bishops'  Conference  in  1968,  em- 
phasizing the  church's  mission  among  the 
poor,  led  a  significant  sector  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  become  active  promoters  of  social 
reform  and  even  revolution. 

In  Nicaragua,  this  change  was  first  appar- 
ent among  priests,  often  Jesuits,  teaching  in 
private  Catholic  schools:  by  the  mid-1970's, 
many  of  their  former  students,  children  of 
wealthy  families,  had  Joined  the  guerrillas. 
And  as  the  fight  against  President  Anasta- 
sio  Somoza  Debayle  intensified,  several 
priests  Joined  the  Sandinlsts.  while  others 
helped  organize  slum  neighborhoods  In 
preparation  for  last  year's  successful  Insiir- 
rection. 

SEVERAL  BISHOPS  ARE  CONSERVATIVES 

The  church  hierarchy,  which  still  includes 
several  conservative  bishops,  was  more  cau- 
tious in  Its  pronouncements.  But  Archbish- 
op Obando  would  nevertheless  do  his 
utmost  to  avoid  appearing  in  public  with 
General  Somoza.  and.  In  January  1977,  the 
bishops  issued  a  denunciation  of  human 
rights  violations.  By  June  1979,  when  the 
Sandinlsts  had  begun  their  final  offensive, 
the  bishops  were  ready  to  state  that  "no  one 
can  deny  the  moral  and  legal  legitimacy"  of 
the  insurrection. 

During  and  Immediately  after  the  war.  re- 
lations between  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
the  Sandinlst  leadership  were  difficult.  On 
several  occasions  during  the  conflict.  Arch- 
bishop Obando  made  statements  that  the 
guerrillas  Interpreted  as  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing their  outright  victory.  And  on  July  31. 
two  weeks  after  the  collapse  of  the  Somoza 
dynasty,  the  bishop  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  leftist  authoritar- 
ianism. 

But  at  the  level  of  priests,  the  church  was 
participating  fully  in  the  revolution.  The 
Rev.  Miguel  d'Escoto  was  named  Foreign 
Minister,  the  Rev.  Ernesto  Cardenal  became 
Minister  of  Culture,  the  Rev.  Fernando  Car- 
denal was  placed  In  charge  of  a  literacy  cru- 
sade and  the  Rev.  Xavier  Gorostiaga  was 
given  a  key  role  In  the  Ministry  of  Planning. 
Many  parish  priests,  who  had  collaborated 
with  the  rebels,  began  organizing  their  com- 
munities for  the  reconstruction  effort. 

In  November,  pressed  by  the  activist 
priests,  the  seven  bishops  adopted  a  more 
positive  stance  toward  the  revolution,  with  a 
pastoral  letter  that  endorsed  "socialism" 
and  the  "class  struggle." 

"We  are  confident  that  the  revolutionary 
process  will  be  original,  creative,  profoundly 
nationalist  and  in  no  way  imitative."  they 
said,  "because  the  majority  of  Nicaraguans 


seek  a  process  that  marches  toward  a  soci- 
ety that  Is  authentically  Nicaraguan  and 
not  capitalist,  dependent  or  totalitarian." 

Sofne  Protestant  sects,  which  have  long 
been  regarded  as  conservative,  also  began 
adjusting  to  the  revolution. 

"We  believe  that  Christians  can  honestly 
use  Marxist  analysis  without  ceasing  to  be 
Christians  and  can  thus  understand  the 
mechanism  of  exploitation  and  domina- 
tion." five  Protestant  pastors  said  in  a  state- 
ment last  fall.  "Just  as  Marxists  can  experi- 
ence faith  In  Jesus  Christ  without  ceasing  to 
be  revolutionaries." 

Significantly,  the  Vatican  withdrew  its 
papal  nuncio.  Msgr.  Gabriel  Montalva.  who 
had  long  l>een  identified  with  the  Somoza 
regime,  and  replaced  him  with  a  young 
charge  d'affaires,  the  Rev.  Pletro  Sambl. 
who  had  spent  three  years  In  Cuba  and  l)e- 
lleves  that  the  church  should  plan  an  active 
role  in  the  revolution.  Father  Sambl  fre- 
quently celebrates  mass  among  slum-dwell- 
ers and  peasants. 

REUGIOR  practiced  with  PBtVOR 

The  Nicaraguan  people  as  a  whole, 
though  devoutly  Catholic,  appear  to  have 
practiced  their  religion  with  renewed  fervor 
since  the  revolution.  The  preparations  for 
the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on 
Dec.  8  turned  Into  nine  days  of  celebrations, 
while  Christmas  and  the  New  Year's  Day 
procession  were  both  strong  popular  expres- 
sions of  faith. 

"Certainly  there  has  been  a  surge  of  reli- 
giosity since  the  revolution, "  Archbishop 
Obando  said.  "Perhaps  people  thought  the 
revolution  would  threaten  their  religion,  so 
they  have  rallied  around." 

Significantly,  the  presence  of  1,200  Cuban 
teachers  has  raised  church  attendance.  The 
teachers  were  reportedly  Instructed  not  to 
interfere  In  Nicaragua's  customs,  but  some 
have  angered  citizens  by  scoffing  at  their 
Christian  beliefs.  While  these  incldenU  may 
be  Isolated,  the  widely  held  view  that  the 
Cubans  are  trying  to  convert  people  to  athe- 
ism has  prompted  a  wave  of  anti-Cuban 
jokes. 

"Well,  there  is  the  story  of  the  Cuban 
teacher  living  with  a  peasant  family  that 
always  said  grace  before  dinner,"  Archbish- 
op Obando  recounted.  "And  the  Cuban  said: 
'You  thank  God  and  look  at  the  food  you 
eat.  We  thank  Fidel  and  we  eat  much  t>etter 
food.'  Well,  the  following  night,  the  teacher 
returned  home  and  the  peasant  family  had 
already  eaten.  'Where's  my  dinner,"  he  said. 
'Ask  Fidel  to  bring  It.'  he  was  told  sharply." 

But  the  Sandinlsts,  long  accustomed  to 
the  presence  of  Christian  revolutionaries  In 
their  ranks,  have  Instead  sought  to  empha- 
size the  affinity  between  revolutionary  and 
Christian  beliefs. 

christian  mes&age  is  adopted 

"Two  thousand  years  ago,  a  woman  gave 
birth  to  a  child,"  Interior  Minister  Borge 
told  a  Christmas  party  given  for  poor  chil- 
dren by  the  National  Police,  "and  that 
child's  messaffe  was,  'Let  us  love  one  an- 
other.' That  message  Is  a  revolutionary  mes- 
sage. That  is  the  message  of  the  Sandinlst 
revolution." 

Similarly,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  celebrated  in  all  Govern- 
ment offices  while  Christmas  parties  were 
organised  by  most  Sandinlst  Defense  Com- 
mittees, which  are  block  and  neighborhood 
associations  to  which  everyone  is  expected 
to  t>elong. 

The  Government  has  nevertheless  recog- 
nized the  independent  power  of  the  church. 
"The  church  has  been  critical,  but  It  has 
criticized  from  within  the  revolutionary 
process,"  said  Comdr.  Daniel  Ortega  Saave- 
dra,  a  member  of  the  junta.  "Its  criticism 
has  been  construcUve." 
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"Tou  ii»Te  to  remember  that  the  paxtici- 
pfttion  of  tbe  «Atu^i  tn  otir  revolution  was 
exceptional.'*  he  went  on.  "Thte,  gives  the 
revolutionary  church  deep  roots  tan  our  soci- 
ety. The  revolutionary  c^nirch  will  survive 
because  it  is  compatible.  What  cannot  sur- 
vive la  a  church  that  does  not  understand 
the  revolution."* 


TRANSFER  OP  U.S.  TECHNOLOGY 
BENEFITS  SOVIETS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TKZAS 
m  THE  HOUSS  OF  KEPRKSDITATIVCS 

Wednesday.  February  IX  19X0 

m  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 8  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  transfer 
of  technology  to  the  Soviets  and  other 
Communists.  I  urge  that  each  Member 
study  the  editorial  aiid  rethinl^  our 
whole  policy  of  subsidizing  the  trans- 
fer of  technology.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill.  HJt.  3408.  that  would  eliminate 
an  the  subsidies  such  as  those  made  by 
the  EIxi>ort-Import  Bank  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kama  River  truck 
plant.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken  on 
my  bill;  instead  this  House  has  voted 
to  make  Red  China  eligible  for  Exim 
loans  and  guarantees.  Will  we  ever 
learn?  The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Wall  Stveet  Journal,  Feb.  8. 

1980] 

Tbavstbr  or  Tichhology 

When  Soviet  invasion  forces  rolled  into 
Afghanistan  in  trucks  built  at  the  bis  new 
Kama  river  plant  with  the  aid  of  U.S.  tech- 
noiogy  and  finandnc  they  raised  dust  in 
Washington  as  well  as  on  ttie  road  to  KabuL 

Everyone  has  always  assumed  it  to  be  U.S. 
policy  not  to  sell  the  Russians  things  that 
might  help  militarily.  Quite  obviously,  that 
policy  has  K>me  serious  holes  in  iL  Some  are 
even  bigger  than  the  one  that  allowed  so- 
phisticated D.&  equipment  to  go  into  the 
production  of  diesel  engines  at  Kama  River 
and  allotted  $153,950,000  in  Export-Import 
Banli  financing  to  enable  the  Russians  to 
buy  all  that  high-priced  liardware.  Answers 
are  needed  and  no  one  is  rushing  forward  to 
supply  them.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  which  is  in  charge  of  li- 
censing such  exports,  seems  to  be  intent  on 
keeping  the  process  surrounded  by  secrecy. 

n.S.  licensing  practices  came  under  fire 
months  before  the  latest  Soviet  aggression 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  issue.  In 
May  of  1979,  Lawrence  J.  Brady,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Office  of  Export  Administration,  testified 
before  a  House  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee  that  the  department  was  not  enforcing 
its  own  regulations  which  protiibit  the  mili- 
tary diversion  of  VJS.  licensed  technology. 
The  Kama  River  plant  was  cited. 

As  it  happens,  the  morning  of  ttie  day  Mr. 
Brady  testified,  the  subcommittee  had  re- 
ceived CIA  confirmation  tliat  U.S.  technol- 
ogy was  being  diverted  to  military  use  at  the 
Kanu  River  plant.  It  also  received  word 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was  press- 
ing the  Commerce  Department  to  apply  the 
required  sanctions. 

Mr.  Brady's  testimony  hardly  madf  him  a 
hero  with  his  superiors.  In  addition  to  pre- 
paring briefs  in  their  own  defense— which 
had  the  interesting  by-product  of  also  de- 
fending the  Soviets— they  set  about  to  de- 
stroy his  credibility  and  demote  him,  or  so  a 
later  investigation  indicates.  That  investiga- 


tion, conducted  by  the  onice  of  Special 
Counsel,  held  that  the  pressures  applied  to 
Mr.  Brady  violated  his  rights  as  a  civil  ser- 
vant. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  in- 
structed to  "restore  to  Mr.  Brady  his  full 
duties  and  responsibilities"  and  ordered  to 
see  to  it  that  "no  reassignment,  transfer  or 
detafl  of  Mr.  Brady  be  effected  without  con- 
sultation with  and  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Brady  and  this  office." 

Mr.  Brady  enjoyed  further  vindication 
when  President  Carter  responded  to  the  Af- 
ghanistan invasion  by  ordering  an  embargo 
on  further  transfers  of  V£.  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  he  resigned 
last  month,  charging  that  Commerce  offi- 
cials were  "trying  to  find  loopholes  in  the 
.  .  .  embargo  .  .  .  the  President  has  or- 
dered." He  said  he  could  not  continue  to 
serve  officials  "who  would  knowingly  im- 
prove the  military  strength  of  an  enemy  of 
this  country  and  would  make  every  attempt 
possible  to  cover  up  these  actions." 

These  are  harsh  words,  quite  likely  too 
harsh  with  fellow  bureaucrats  given  the 
twists  and  turns  American  Presidents  have 
taken  on  this  issue  and  the  attempts  they 
have  made  to  use  technology  transfer  and 
trade  for  political  leverage  Mrith  tbe  Rus- 
sians. No  less  a  tactician  than  Henry  Kissin- 
ger played  a  direct  role  in  granting  the 
Kama  River  licenses. 

But  it  clearly  is  time  to  re-examine  this 
issue  and  a  good  way  to  start  would  be  to 
cut  away  the  secrecy  that  has  surrounded 
technology  transfer.  Commerce  has  been 
doing  Just  the  opposite  by  fighting  off  Free- 
dom of  Information  suits  and  other  efforts 
by  journalists  to  find  out  what  companies 
sold  what  items  to  the  Russians. 

It  is  most  likely  tbe  files  would  show  even 
more  serious  lapses  than  the  one  involving 
Kama  River.  Intelligence  sources  believe 
that  the  Soviets  could  not  have  installed 
multiple  warheads  on  their  intercontinental 
missiles  as  quickly  as  they  have  if  a  U.S. 
firm  had  not  been  permitted  to  sell  them  a 
unique  machine  that  produces  high  quality 
miniature  ball  bearings.  Congressional 
sources,  backed  by  independent  intelligence 
estimates,  claim  that  UJS.  technology 
helped  the  Russians  develop  guidance  sys- 
tems and  gyroscopes  for  ICBMs  and  anti- 
submarine devices  that  make  V£.  Trident 
submarines  more  vulnerable. 

This  all  requires  more  explanation.  It  sug- 
gests that  a  new  debate  Is  needed  on  the  old 
question  of  "linkage, "  or  giving  tlie  Rus- 
sians certain  favors  in  return  for  conces- 
sions elsewhere.  It  is  a  matter  far  too  seri- 
ous to  be  surrounded  by  secrecy  and  cover- 
ups.  While  Mr.  Carter  is  trying  to  decide 
where  we  go  from  here  on  technology  trans- 
fer, it  is  only  fair  for  the  Congress  and  the 
public  to  know  where  we've  been. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  6, 19801 

Techholooy  or  U.S.  Benefits  Soviets 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Any  suggestion  that  American  officials 
and  businessmen  help>ed  the  Soviet  Union 
invade  Afghanistan  would  raise  cries  of  out- 
rage from  the  White  House  and  Wall  Street 
alike. 

Unfortunately,  it  happens  to  be  true. 

Both  the  military  trucks  and  the  trans- 
port Jets  that  disgorged  Red  Army  troops 
and  supplies  in  Afghanistan  during  Christ- 
mas week  were  built  with  the  indispensable 
technological  know-how  provided  by  profit- 
hungry  VS.  firms  and  approved  by  high- 
level  U.S.  officials. 

In  an  incredible  replay  of  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  days,  when  American  businessmen 
sold  the  Japanese  war  machine  scrap  metal 
that  later  rained  down  on  U.S.  and  allied 
troops  in  the  Pacific  we  have  been  selling 
the    technically    backward    Russians    U.S. 


computers  and  other  sophisticated  equip- 
ment that  have  enabled  the  Kremlin  to 
threaten  our  ectmomic  lifeline  in  the  Middle 
East. 

For  yean,  I  have  warned  against  the 
openhanded  giveaway  of  American  technol- 
ogy—the one  field  In  which  the  United 
States  was  clearly  miles  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  was  one  momentary  success:  A 
May  24.  1977.  colunrn  stopped  the  shipment 
to  Russia  of  a  Control  Data  computer, 
which  was  more  than  a  decade  ahead  of  the 
Soviets'  own  technology. 

I  also  published  warnings  against  the  sale 
of  other  sophisticated  equipment  to  the 
Russians,  Including  IBM  computers.  But  the 
warnings  were  drowned  out  by  eager  corpo- 
rate  salesmen  and  an  administration  eager 
to  believe  the  Russians.  The  CIA  has  now 
learned  that  the  IBM  computers  were  used 
to  build  military  trucks,  which  hauled 
Soviet  troops  into  Afghanistan. 

Over  the  objections  of  Soi.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D-Wash.)  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  President  Carter 
personally  approved  the  sale  of  $144  million 
worth  of  sophisticated  equipment,  ostensi- 
bly to  be  used  by  tbe  Soviets  for  deep-well 
oil  drilling.  Experts  cautioned  that  the 
American  machinery  could  easily  be  con- 
verted to  the  manufacture  of  antitank  am- 
munition. 

To  quiet  critics  of  the  deal.  Carter  ap- 
pointed a  special  task  force  of  technological 
experts,  headed  by  Fred  Bucy,  chairman  of 
Texas  Instruments,  to  study  the  sale.  But  it 
went  through  anyway. 

According  to  Dr.  Miles  Costick  of  tbe  In- 
stitute on  Strategic  Trade,  the  Russians  also 
acquired  their  know-how  to  buQd  wide- 
bodied  Jet  transports  frtHn  American  firms. 
The  Soviets'  tectuiique  was  simple:  "They 
kept  after  the  three  U.S.  aircraft  firms  bid- 
ding on  a  contract  to  submit  more  and  more 
detailed  information— until  the  Russians 
had  enough  data  to  build  their  own  planes." 

Costick  also  said  the  Soviets  went  so  far  as 
to  send  their  technologists  to  U.S.  plants 
wearing  special  shoes  that  picked  up  traces 
of  the  special  alloy  metals  used  In  construc- 
tion of  American  products. 

Armored  cars  and  amphibious  vehicles 
produced  at  the  Oorki  automobile  plant 
were  built  with  technical  assistance  from 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Truck  chassis  used  for 
antiaircraft  and  antitank  guns  were  made  at 
a  factory  outfitted  by  U.S.  firms. 

Submarine  detection  devices  that  make 
our  Trident  submarine  vulnerable  were  de- 
veloped with  the  help  of  equipment  the 
Russians  bought  from  Geospace  Corp.  and 
Litton  Industries. 

President  Carter  personally  approved  the 
sale  of  a  Sperry  Rand  Unlvac  1100/ IOC  com- 
puter the  Kremlin  had  been  thirsting  after 
for  two  years.  According  to  intelligence 
sources  who  talked  to  my  reporters  Vickl 
Warren  and  Mark  Zusman,  the  computer  is 
being  used  to  upgrade  the  Soviets'  Backfire 
bomber. 

The  Russians  originally  wanted  a  super- 
Unlvac.  supposedly  to  help  Tass  In  its  cover- 
age of  the  Olympic  Games.  Administration 
advisers  warned  against  the  sale.  After  Ini- 
tially vetoing  the  Soviets'  purchase.  Carter 
okayed  the  sale  of  a  scaled-down  version  of 
the  computer. 

So  to  give  U.S.  businessmen  a  few  lucra- 
tive contracts,  and  to  promote  the  now- 
shredded  hope  of  detente,  the  United  States 
has  given  the  communists  the  one  thing 
they  lacked  in  their  arsenal  of  aggression- 
American  know-how. 

Scuttlebucks— The  White  House  is  mull- 
ing over  a  proposal  by  Rep.  John  Murphy 
(D-N.Y.)  to  close  aU  U.S.  ports  to  Soviet 
merchant  ships— an  economic  sanction  that 
would  hit  the  Russians  hard  in  the  pocket- 
book.  A  CIA  analysis  estimates  that  in  1977 
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the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  earned  nearly  $1 
billion  in  hard  currency  for  the  Kremlin- 
second  only  to  the  income  from  oil,  gold  and 
timber  sales.^ 


GASOLINE  SHORTAGES  AND 
TOURISM 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  f980 

•  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  -Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I  include  the 
follovHng  statement  by  John  J. 
Gaines,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Narragansett,  R.I.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  concerning  the  effect  of  gaso- 
line rationing  and  high  gasoline  prices 
on  the  business  of  tourism  at  this 
point: 

Statement  by  John  J.  Gaines 

We  wish  to  thank  thotte  responsible  for 
calling  these  meetings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Such  meetings  really  give  us  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tourism  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
decision  makers  the  effect  that  gasoline  ra- 
tioning and  high  gasoline  prices  have  on  the 
business  of  tourism. 

When  we  endured  the  long  gasoline  lines 
and  stations  closings  during  the  latter  part 
of  July  1979,  the  Narragansett  tourist  busi- 
ness suffered  a  loss  of  20-30  percent.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  of  this  happened  when  tourism 
should  have  been  at  its  highest. 

We  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
business  in  Narragansett  Is  marginal  at  best 
for  those  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in 
the  business  of  serving  tourists. 

The  resort  business  in  our  town  depends 
on  123  tourist  days— May  I5th-September 
15th.  Business  survival  during  the  remain- 
ing 242  days  is  a  most  challenging  problem. 

Last  October  the  Narragansett  Chamber 
of  Commerce  publicized  the  fact  that  Narra- 
gansett businesses  pay  17  percent  of  all  Nar- 
ragansett property  taxes.  The  fassessed 
value  of  our  businesses  was  $22,791,225  in 
1978.  This  resulted  In  businesses  paying 
taxes  in  the  amount  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 

There  are  only  two  businesses  in  the  town 
of  Narragansett — tourism  and  commercial 
fishing— both  depending  on  the  use  of  gaso- 
line. Obviously,  decisions  made  regarding 
gasoline  rationing  and  gasoline  prices  not 
only  affect  their  'businesses,  but  has  an 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  town.  It  also 
affects  Rhode  Island  sales  tax  revenues. 

We  noted  in  the  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  entitled  "Department 
of  Energy  sets  national  gas  targets  for  1980" 
that  Rhode  Island  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1980  would  be  23.2%  against  the  same  quar- 
ter in  1979  of  25.2%,  a  reduction  of  2%.  At 
this  time  we  Just  dont  know  what  this  2% 
reduction  means  in  terms  of  gasoline 
supply.  Of  course,  we  are  greatly  concerned 
with  what  the  second  and  third  quarters 
will  be.  This  uncertainty  cannot  be  viewed 
with  optimism  and  it  does  have  a  stultifying 
effect  on  business  planning  and  inve.sting  to 
service  tourists  during  the  1980  vacation 
season.  We  suggest  that  the  allocations  be 
higher  during  the  vacation  season  as  adjust- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  annual  alloca- 
tion. 

In  studying  the  targets  for  1980,  we  urge 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  consider  the 
damage  that  has  already  been  Inflicted  on 
our  businesses  as  gas  prices  continue  to  rise 
at  the  present  level  of  $1.14  per  gallon. 
Where    these    prices    will    be    during    the 


summer  months  of  1980  and  later  only  the 
oil  companies  and  the  OPEC  nations  know. 
It  appears  that  the  high  price  of  gasoline 
represents  forced  Conservation.  This  may  be 
the  only  answer.  We  need  to  conserve  gaso- 
line. It  is  noted  that  during  November,  the 
number  of  gallons  of  gasoline  pumped  to 
stations  was  down  8.^%.  This  represents  ra- 
tioning in  iU  truest  sense. 

Reading  highlighU  of  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1979.  we  note  that  conserva- 
tion targets  are  being  developed  lor  the 
average  motorist  to  conserve. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Narragan- 
sett will  cooperate  in  the  national  interest 
to  conserve  energy. 

We  endorse  the  following  recommenda- 
tions as  outlined  in  your  paper— 

I.  Measures  to  reduce  gasoline  lines. 

A.  Minimum  sales  requirement; 

B.  Regulations  on  purcha.se  of  gasoline  for 
auxiliary  storage; 

C.  Staggering  and  posting  of  station  open- 
ings; 

D.  Flags  for  gasoline  availability; 

E.  Public  information  campaigns;  and 

F.  Transportation  control  measures. 

Supplementing  paratransit  and  mass  tran- 
sit, we  approve,  but,  of  course,  more  directly 
concerns  metropolitan  areas.  In  regard  to 
the  recommendation  on  the  odd/even  day 
plans,  although  we  found  this  idea  helpful 
during  the  gas  crunch  last  summer,  we 
would  hope  that  this  could  be  avoided  as  it 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  travelers  who 
would  come  some  distances  from  their 
homes.  The  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
could  buy  gasoline  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day is  not  the  most  desirable  situation. 

II.  Emergency  conservation  efforts. 

Only  under  the  DX>st  difficult  circum- 
stances would  we  agree  with  the  curtail- 
ment of  State  and  local  government  gaso- 
line consumption  plans.  Carless  days  would 
also  come  under  the  category  of  an  emer- 
gency  situation. 

We  wholeheartedly  approve  the  mass 
transit  and  carpool  efforts,  especially  the 
carpooling  efforts  which  we  believe  should 
have  been  a  part  of  the  American  scene  for 
many  years. 

The  strict  enforcement  of  55  mph  speed 
limits  should  be  encouraged.  Further  study 
must  be  made  before  we  could  approve  the 
45  mph  limit  as  suggested  in  the  paper. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  businesses  not 
only  in  Narragansett  or  Rhode  Island,  but 
all  over  the  country,  had  a  more  specific 
idea  of  where  we  are  going  now  and  in  the 
future.  We  do  need  definitive  decisions. 

We  believe  that  the  following  ques- 
tions should  be  answered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  as  they  deeply  concern  our 
businesses. 

1.  What  is  the  possibility  that  long  gaso- 
line lines  will  once  again  appear? 

2.  What  plans  does  the  government  have 
to  put  a  lid  on  gasoline  prices? 

3.  When  will  the  Department  of  Energy 
have  definitive  plans  to  improve  the  supply 
of  gasoline? 

In  conclusion,  we  assert  that  inflation, 
that  includes  the  high  cost  of  gasoline  and 
oil.  aiui  the  possibility  of  rationing  these 
items,  all  make  it  nearly  impossible  for  busi- 
nesses to  plan  expansion  either  for  capital 
or  operating  costs.  We  hope  that  this  panel 
will  communicate  the  desperate  need  to  con- 
tinue our  tourist  business.  It  is  a  fearful 
thought,  when  we  realize  that  America  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  prospered  because 
of  cheap  energy.  Does  this  fact  mean  that 
the  present  high  and  ever  increasing  energy 
costs  will  end  this  prosperity  causing  the 
loss  of  businesses  and  Jobs?  Thank  you.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GRASS- 
ROOTS POLITICAL  VOLUN- 
TEERS 


HON.  L  A.  (SUP)  BAFAUS 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  BAPALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  this 
critical  election  year  politicians  of  all 
persuasions  are  encouraging  an  in- 
creased level  of  citizen  participation  in 
the  political  process.  One  group  of  citi- 
zens across  this  land  that  has  become 
involved  at  the  grassroots  level  and 
which  gives  thousands  of  hours  of  vol- 
unteer time  with  little  recognition  and 
no  compensation  consists  of  the  pre- 
cinct committeemen  and  committee- 
women  of  the  two  major  parties.  Liter- 
ally thousands  of  these  concerned  citi- 
zens give  of  themselves  to  Insure  that 
our  political  system  fimctions  as  best 
it  can. 

Recently  the  Port  Lauderdale  Sun 
Sentinel  ran  an  editorial  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  efforts  of  these  committee- 
men and  commltteewomen  and  en- 
couraging others  to  offer  themselves 
for  these  responsibilities.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  these 
people  do,  I  felt  it  worthwhile  that 
this  bipartisan  message  be  shared  with 
my  colleagues  and  all  those  who  read 
the  Congressional  Reccmu). 
ComuTTEE  Men  and  Woken  Help  Make 

Political  Piiocns  Work 
With    Palm   Beach   County's    unemploy- 
ment rate  at  5.9  percent,  you'd  think  that 
any   Job   openings   would  be   snapped   up 
quickly. 

But  two  major  local  organizations  are 
having  trouble  filling  210  vacancies. 

These  Jobs  carry  a  four-year  contract  and 
require  a  fair  amount  of  hard  work  to  do 
properly.  If  done  well,  they  serve  a  vital 
function.  But  if  you're  incompetent,  want  Co  *- 
goof  off  or  not  even  show  up  for  work,  the 
chances  are  you'll  still  keep  the  Job. 
There's  only  one  drawback:  no  salary. 
The  Job  title  is  Palm  Beach  County  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  precinct  committee- 
man and  committeewoman. 

If  you  want  to  become  an  elected  official, 
get  in  on  the  "grassroots"  level  of  politics, 
and  help  your  party  and  its  candidates  to 
victory,  this  is  the  place  for  you. 

Unfortunately,  political  apathy  scored  a 
victory  the  other  day  when  qualifying  time 
closed  for  these  positions.  Of  the  80  Demo- 
cratic positions  available,  nobody  qualified 
to  run  for  19.  A  total  of  33  people  are  unop- 
posed and  will  take  office  without  an  elec- 
tion. There  are  28  contested  seats,  and  can- 
didates will  be  on  the  ballot  March  11  for 
selection  by  Democratic  voters. 

The  turnout  was  also  bad  on  the  Republi- 
can side,  where  candidates  filed  for  only  93 
of  the  130  seats.  A  total  of  84  candidates  are 
unopposed,  and  only  nine  seats  will  be  con- 
tested on  the  ballot  March  11. 

The  parties  often  can't  find  enough 
people  willing  to  fill  these  Jobs,  and  the  rea- 
sons are  easy  to  find: 

First,  to  do  the  Job  right  requires  a  lot  of 
work  with  no  pay.  With  a  poor  economy, 
people  are  often  unwflltng  and  unable  to 
take  on  outside  activities. 

Committee  members  are  supposed  to  pass 
out  political  literature,  help  raise  money, 
encourage  voter  registration,  get  out  the 
vote  on  election  day  and  meet  collectively  to 
conduct  party  business.  Some  members  take 
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wiinuui  iiie  responsiDUiiy. 

Second,  committee  members  wield  virtual- 
ly no  political  clout,  as  they  do  In  bther 
sUtes.  The  governor  has  eliminated  patron- 
age from  state  appointments,  and  local 
party  committee  members  no  longer  have 
any  say  about  which  officials  the  governor 
will  appoint. 

But  the  most  unfortunate  reason  for  low 
participation  is  that  many  voters  feel  they 
can't  trust  either  political  parties  or  politi- 
cians, and  want  no  part  of  them.  So  they 
Just  drop  our  of  politics  and  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

They  are  making  a  serious  mistake.  No 
matter  bow  sick  you  are  of  politics,  you  are 
in  it .  .  .  because  everything  that  goes  on  in 
this  world,  almost  every  aspect  of  your  life, 
is  regulated  or  guided  or  affected  in  some 
way  by  political  decisions. 

The  failure  of  large  numbers  of  people  to 
take  part  In  politics  means  that  a  handful  of 
people  can  keep  control,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  representative  of  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  voters. 

Although  it's  too  late  to  run,  anyone  wish- 
ing to  serve  in  a  vacant  committeeman  or 
committeewoman  spot  should  contact  local 
GOP  or  democratic  officials  for  possible 
appointment.* 


BELATED  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PEHKSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  MCX)RH£AD  of  Penn^lvanla. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues would  Join  me  in  a  belated 
happy  birthday  to  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  the  Eagles  who  celebrated 
their  8id  anniversary  on  February  6  of 
this  year. 

The  Eagles  are  an  organization  en- 
gaged in  social  services,  following  their 
credo  "To  make  himian  life  more  de- 
sirable by  lessening  its  ills  and  promot- 
ing peace,  prosperity,  gladness  and 
hope."  Among  their  members  are  both 
President  Carter  and  Vice  President 
Mondale. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Eagle's 
82d  anniversary.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  word  portrait  of 
the  Eagles,  prepared  by  Dan  Splain  of 
Pittsburgh. 

In  doing  so.  let  me  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  all  Eagles  and  express  my 
continued  support  for  their  good 
works. 

The  article  follows: 
A  WoRO  Portrait  or  the  Fratermal  Order 
or  Eagles 
(By  Dan  Splain) 

Nine  days  before  the  explosion  of  the  bat- 
tleship Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  touched 
off  the  Spanish-American  War,  six  lonely 
vaudeville  troupers  strolled  to  Moran's 
Shipyard  on  the  tideflats  of  Seattle  to  form 
the  Order  of  Good  Things  on  February  6, 
1898.  The  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  its 
first  President,  John  Cort  later  related  was 
"to  make  human  life  more  desirable  by  less- 
ening its  Uls  and  promote  peace,  prosperity, 
gladness,  and  hope." 

In  February,  1980,  In  a  new  wonder  age  of 
atoms,  missiles  and  moon  walks,  the  far- 
flung  Organizations  that  sprouted  from  the 
Seattle  seedling— The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eaglea-^xlebrates  today  the  82nd  Anniver- 


ine  same  ideals  proclaimed  by  its  founders. 
Today,  the  Order  embraces  over  1800  Aeries 
in  the  Continental  United  SUtes,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  Eng- 
land. 

Possibly  not  in  their  fondest  predictions 
did  the  pioneers  of  the  Fraternity  envision 
such  tremendous  growth.  But  the  universal 
hunger  for  friendship  and  brotherhood 
struck  a  responsive  chord  as  the  theatrical 
men  played  in  other  cities  throughout  the 
nation.  New  Aeries  were  formed  rapidly  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Cort  was  elected  first 
Grand  Worthy  President  of  the  Order. 

The  Order  was,  and  remains  to  this  day. 
the  Fraternity  of  the  Common  Man.  From 
mill,  mine,  and  factory  mainly,  from  the 
professions,  and  from  public  life,  from 
America's  melting  pot,  the  Eagles  derived 
their  strength,  a  typical  cross-section  of  the 
Nation.  Several  years  ago.  Collier's  Maga- 
zine, in  preparing  an  article  about  the 
Eagles,  sent  their  writer  to  the  local  Aerie  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  asked  a  spokesman 
to  define  the  Eagles.  He  struck  this  re- 
sponse: "You  want  to  know  who  the  Eagles 
are— I'll  tell  you.  We're  the  crowd  everybody 
gets  lost  in." 

However,  not  all  Eagles  are  "lost  in  the 
crowd."  Six  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  Eagles:  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Warren  G.  Harding,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, Harry  Truman,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
the  incumbent  President  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Vice  President  Walter  Mondale.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Earl 
Warren  was  a  brother  Eagle.  Monsignor 
Flanagan  of  Boys  Town  was  a  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Omaha  Aerie  of  the  Eagles.  So 
was  Father  Elwood  Cassedy,  founder  of 
Home  on  the  Range  for  Boys;  as  his  succes- 
sor. Fatner  William  Pahnlander.  Former 
Governor  Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania  helped 
found  the  Pennsylvania  State  Aerie  In  1912. 
along  with  Congressman  John  Mortn,  who 
himself  served  the  Order  as  Grand  Worthy 
President.  World  War  n  and  Korean  air  ace. 
Francis  Gabreskl  (Col.  Ret.  USAF)  is  a  life 
member  of  Oil  City  Aerie  No.  283.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  late  FBI  Chief,  was  a  brother, 
too.  The  list  In  Infinite.  Eagles  are  people, 
famous  and  obscure,  mighty  and  humble, 
great  and  smalL 

Among  those  who  have  stood  out  from  the 
crowd  are  the  career  Eagles  themselves. 
There  was  Con  Mann,  the  hearty  Dutchman 
from  Milwaukee,  who  piloted  the  Fraternity 
to  a  position  of  national  prominence  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  Then  there  was 
Frank  Hering,  silver  haired  orator  from 
Notre  Dame  University,  who  made  the  first 
known  plea  for  the  observance  of  Mother's 
Day  and  later  served  the  Eagle  Magazine  as 
Its  editor  for  many  years.  Among  contempo- 
rary leaders  are  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Robert  W.  Hansen,  who  served  the 
Order  twice  as  its  International  President; 
Leo  Lentsch,  present  International  Presi- 
dent, who  travels  the  crossroads  of  the  Na- 
tion garnering  support  for  Eagle  Pro- 
grams, and  Maurice  Splain,  Jr.,  Grand  Aerie 
Membership  Department  leader  who  cares 
for  the  membership  growth  of  the  Fighting 
Fraternity. 

In  the  three  decades  from  1910  to  1940, 
the  burgeoning  Order  acquired  a  new  title, 
"the  Fighting  Fraternity."  In  those  years, 
the  Eagles  were  in  the  vanguard  of  social 
legislative  progress,  moving  courageously, 
fighting  for  changes  to  Insure  a  more  secure 
life  for  the  people  of  America.  In  1911,  in 
Missouri,  led  by  an  Eagle  Jurist,  Edward  Ev- 
erett Porterfield,  the  Order  sponsored  the 
first  Mother's  Pension  Act.  A  year  later.  In 
Wisconsin,  Eagles  rallied  'round  a  young 
Eagle  and  labor  lawyer.  Daniel  Webster 
Hoan.  later  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  to  enact 


years  later,  the  Eagles  began  to  demand 
elimination  of  a  national  scourge— the  poor- 
house.  The  Rubicon  was  crossed  in  1923, 
when  the  Montana  legislature  passed  the 
first  Old  Age  Pension  Law  of  the  nation, 
sponsored  by  prominent  Eagle  legislator, 
Lestor  Loble,  who  later  became  the  Order's 
Grand  Worthy  President. 

The  Order  successfully  campaigned  for 
similar  laws  In  the  majority  of  the  states. 
On  the  national  front,  the  Eagles  launched 
a  historic  campaign  for  a  national  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  spent  more  than  a  million 
dollars  for  printed  materials  to  publicize 
and  popularize  the  measure.  In  signing  the 
Act,  President  Roosevelt  Invited  an  Eagle 
delegation  to  the  White  House  and  present- 
ed them  with  one  of  three  pens  used  to  sign 
the  Act  into  law.  In  so  doing,  Roosevelt 
sUted.  "The  pen  I  am  presenting  to  the 
Order,  one  used  to  sign  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  a  symbol  of  my  approval  of  the  Fra- 
ternity's vision  and  courage." 

High  in  the  achievements  of  the  Order  is 
the  national  Mother's  Day  observance.  Back 
in  1904.  In  February.  Prank  Hering.  a  Notre 
Dame  professor  and  football  coach,  gave  the 
first  public  plea  for  a  Mothers  Day  observ- 
ance at  an  Indianapolis  Aerie  meeting.  In- 
spired by  Rerlngs  address.  Eagle  Aeries 
began  sponsoring  Mother's  Day  .programs 
annually  long  before  Congress  set  aside  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  as  a  day  reserved  for 
the  yearly  tribute. 

The  Eagle  story  reserves  a  prominent 
chapter  for  the  youth  of  America.  With 
youth  programs.  Junior  sports,  teen-age 
dances,  youth  centers  sponsored  by  hun- 
dreds of  Aeries,  the  building  of  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow  is  an  ever  paramount  project  of 
the  Order.  The  crowning  effort  in  this  field 
came  In  April,  1941,  when  the  Fraternity 
dedicated  the  Eagle  Dormitory  at  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys  Town  in  Nebraska. 

When  World  War  II  arrived,  the  Eagles 
conceived  their  famed  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, a  trust  fund  created  by  donations  of 
Aeries  and  their  Auxiliaries,  to  provide 
physical  welfare  services  and  college  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  Eagle  war  dead. 
This  foundation  was  later  expanded  to  in- 
clude survivors  of  Korean  and  Vietnam  War 
dead,  and  Eagle  police  and  firemen  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

While  significant  national  campaigns  have 
always  characterized  Eagle  activity,  the 
"grass  roots"  strength  Ues  in  the  local 
Aeries  and  Auxiliaries.  Their  civil  and  be- 
nevolent contributions  have  been  generous 
and  frequent.  Blood  banks  to  save  lives,  an 
iron  lung  pim:hased  for  a  young  polio 
victim.  Aerie  quarters  provide  for  a  teen-age 
center,  a  Christmas  Party  for  the  under- 
privileged kids  In  the  community,  funds  for 
a  city  youth  playground,  donations,  to  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Community  Chest,  and  other 
community  services  and  programs  Is  but  a 
part  of  the  magnlflcant  benevolence  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  No  accurate  ac- 
counting of  the  total  spent  by  local  Aeries 
and  Auxiliaries  for  charitable  purposes  has 
ever  been  kept,  but  no  doubt,  over  the  years. 
It  would  run  into  staggering  millions,  and  in 
terms  of  human  happiness  and  betterment, 
the  amount  is  above  the  monetary  realm 
and  measured  only  in  terms  of  the  human 
heart. 

In  the»  1950's  the  Eagles  set  their  sights  on 
new  goals  to  "make  human  life  more  desir- 
able." During  that  decade,  the  Eagles  raised 
over  one  million  dollars  for  the  Damon 
Runyon  Cancer  Fund,  prompting  the  fund's 
founder,  Walter  Wlnchell,  to  write  In  his  na- 
tionally syndicated  column  that  the  Eagles 
are  "the  Santa  Claus  of  the  Damon  Runyon 
Cancer  Fund."  The  Eagles  donation  of 
$25,000  for  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Four  Chaplains  at  Philadelphia,  memo- 


who  gave  their  lives  in  World  War  II  aboard 
the  U.SJS.  Dorchester,  bespeaks  the  Orders 
zeal  for  brotherhood  and  inter-faith  unity. 
Distribution  of  thousands  of  scrolls  of  Ten 
Commandments  to  schools  and  courts,  and 
presentation  of  the  Ten  Commandment 
granite  monoliths  to  many  American  cities, 
stresses  the  Eagles'  concern  for  moral  and 
spiritual  values. 

Late  in  1959,  the  Organization  t>egan  con- 
struction of  a  retirement  home  for  senior 
citizens  who  are  Eagle  members.  The  home, 
in  Bradenton,  Florida,  today  boasts  75  units, 
a  library,  a  lake  well  stocked  for  fishing  and 
a  large  recreational  hall.  The  Eagle  Village, 
as  the  retirement  facility  is  called  is  self- 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Coimcil  elected  by 
the  Residents. 

In  cooperation  with  CARE,  the  interna- 
tional relief  organization,  the  Eagles  have 
constructed  over  30  Eagle-Care  Houses 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  decade  Just  past,  the  Eagles  found- 
ed the  Max  Baer  Heart  Fund,  named  after 
the  late  Eagle  Heavyweight  Champ,  which 
has  donated  over  $4,000,000  for  heart  re- 
search In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence.  The 
Eagles  have  now  founded  the  Eagles  Cancer 
Fund  which  has  raised  over  $4,000,000  sup- 
plementing the  amount  contributed  to  the 
Damon  Runyon  Cancer  F\md.  Just  over  ten 
years  ago,  the  Eagles  founded  the  Jimmy 
Durante  CThlldren's  Fund  to  contribute 
funds  for  research  into  the  catastrophic  dis- 
eases of  childhood.  Durante,  for  whom  the 
fund  is  named,  was  an  active  supporter  of 
Eagle  programs  until  his  death  in  January. 

Six  years  ago.  the  Organization  initiated 
the  "Golden  Eagle  Program",  a  three 
pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of  our 
aging  citizens.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
add  years  to  live  and  life  to  the  years  of  the 
world's  senior  citizens  in  three  ways:  1)  by 
sponsoring  and  supporting  legislation  that 
will  permit  our  aged  to  live  in  dignity  and 
self-respect;  2)  by  establishing  within  3200 
local  Eagle  units.  Retired  Eagles  Activities 
Clubs  (REAC)  to  permit  older  Eagles  and 
their  families  to  participate  in  programs  of 
their  choosing  and  to  offer  their  aid  and 
counsel  to  younger  Eagle  leaders  in  the 
management  of  their  club  facilities:  and  3) 
the  establishment  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
Fund,  to  raise  and  distribute  funds  for  ger- 
ontological research. 

The  Eagles  are  also  responsible  for  legisla- 
tion protecting  the  over  40  worker  from  Job 
discrimination  because  of  age. 

The  latest  E^le  programs  are  "Home- 
town, U.S.A."— a  campaign  to  make  our 
hometowns  of  America  Just  a  little  better 
for  you  and  me,  and  the  "Home  and  Family 
Program"  designed  to  strengthen  the  home 
and  family  as  the  basic  unit  In  our  society. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  with  viril- 
ity and  vision,  is  Just  beginning  to  flex  its 
muscles  with  over  3200  Aeries  and  Auxil- 
iaries continuing  the  work  started  by  six 
men  on  a  Seattle  waterfront  82  years  ago.* 


OF  AFGHANISTAN  AND 
TEENAGERS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Feagler,  colimmist  for  the  Cleve- 
land Press,  wrote  a  most  eloquent 
essay  on  Afghanistan  and  his  teenage 
sons.  As  we  consider  reinstituting  reg- 
istration for  the  draft.  I  would  like  to 
call  this  essay  to  my  colleagues  atten- 


who— rightly— feel     as     Mr.     Peaeler 
does. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press.  Jan.  26.  1980] 

Or  Time  and  the  Rivers,  ard  Two  Teen-Age 

Sons 

What  you  do.  if  you've  got  two  teen-age 
boys,  what  you  do  is  you  go  to  the  old  hutch 
in  the  family  room  where  the  set  of  encyclo- 
pedias is  kept. 

It  Isn't  much  of  a  set  of  encyclot>edias.  My 
wife  got  them  at  a  supermarket  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Each  week  she  got  a  different  volume. 
She  missed  the  "Z's"  though.  The  offer  ran 
out  before  we  got  to  the  "Z's." 

Things,  I'm  sure,  are  bet^r  in  the  Penta- 
gon. I  imagine  that  in  the  Pentsigon,  if  they 
want  to  look  something  up  they  have  rooms 
full  of  people  responsible  for  each  letter  in 
the  alphabet.  They  have  filing  cabinets  and 
computers  and  linguists  who  can  tell  them 
how  you  say  "incursion"  In  76  different  lan- 
guages. 

All  I  have  Is  a  small  set  of  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  with  a  piece  missing.  Fortunately,  I 
don't  need  the  "Z's."  The  very  first  volume 
is  what  I  am  after.  Volume  One.  A  to 
AMERI. 

Afghanistan  Is  on  page  206.  On  the  facing 
page  is  a  color  picture  of  a  bus.  "Afghani- 
stan. Plate  1.  Traditional  artwork  enhances 
20th  Century  machinery  as  strikingly 
shown  In  this  bus  used  for  long-distance 
travel.  Such  elaborately  decorated  buses  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  Afghan  countryside." 

That  is  very  Interesting,  but  not  what  I 
am  after.  I  don't  know  really  what  I  am 
after.  I  am  responding  to  a  vague  sense  of 
responsibility  that  comes  these  day's  if 
you've  got  two  teen-age  boys. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the 
rivers  in  Afghanistan.  I  see  one  is  called  the 
AmuDar'ya.  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Oxus.  Then  there  is  the  Kabul,  the  Indus, 
the  Helmand.  I  h!>ve  never  heard  of  any  of 
them  before.  The  question  is,  wiU  I  be  read- 
ing about  them  in  the  papers  next  month? 
Next  yefii7 

On  page  313,  there  is  a  familiar  sight. 

"A  gigantic  representation  of  Buddha, 
carved  Into  a  cliff  of  the  Hindu  Kush  range 
is  a  reminder  of  the  religious  past  of  Af- 
ghanistan." a  photo  caption  says.  "The 
figure  is  part  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Bud- 
dhist monastery  recently  uncovered  during 
excavations  at  Bamian." 

Ah,  yes,  Buddhists  I  have  seen  before. 
Vietnam  had  Buddhists.  Had  Buddhists  and 
rivers  that  got  mentioned  in  the  newspaper. 
Even  had  20th  Century  machinery  en- 
hanced by  traditional  artwork— slogans 
painted  In  white  on  the  sides  of  tanks  and 
on  the  noses  of  helicopters. 

The  principal  export  of  Afghanistan  is 
Karakul  skins,  sent  chiefly  to  the  United 
States.  I  wonder  what  the  hell  we  do  with 
them.  My  curiosity  at  the  moment,  however, 
lies  chiefly  with  the  principal  import.  I 
mean  besides  Russians.  I  want  to  know  If 
the  principal  Import  of  Afghanistan  could 
some  day  be  my  boys.  But  I  can't  look  that 
up  in  my  Punk  &  Wagnalls. 

Time  magazine  troubles  me.  Time  maga- 
zine is  sounding  rather  warlike  these  days. 
So  Is  Jimmy  Carter  but  that,  maybe,  I  can 
chalk  up  to  the  election  year.  It  is  Time 
magazine  that  bothers  me  more.  It  tells  me 
that  things  are  getting  pretty  grim  about 
Afghanistan. 

My  God!  Afghanistan!  Who  the  hell  even 
knew  Where  it  was  a  couple  of  months  ago? 
It  is  time.  I  gather,  for  a  father  to  Interest 
himself  In  such  matters  as  Karakul  skins 
and  cities  like  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  I  have 
never  received  a  letter  from  Kandahar. 
Would  It  be  un-American  for  me  to  suggest 
that  I  don't  want  any  son  of  mine  writing 
me  from  Kandahar? 


as  un-American.  I  think  of  myself  as  very 
American.  I  have  come  to  believe  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  Investment  and  return. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  instarice.  in  risking 
my  life  or  the  lives  of  my  sons.  Vietnam 
taught  me  better.  You  do  not  risk  youi'  life 
because  it  is  all  the  capital  you  have.  This  Is 
not  sound  business. 

You  might,  I  believe.  Invest  your  life.  You 
might  Invest  It  if  there  was  a  promise  of 
good  return.  The  last  war  we  fought  was  a 
lousy  Investment.  It  left  better  than  50.000 
of  us  totally  bankrupt,  which  is  to  say,  dead. 

What  was  the  return?  Well,  we  got  a 
stamp  out  of  it.  In  the  post  office  a  month 
ago  I  saw  a  sign  advertising  Vietnam  com- 
memorative stamps.  I  bought  10  of  them.  I 
put  them  on  letters  that  went  to  the  car  in- 
surance company.  American  Express.  The 
last  one  I  used  to  mail  my  dues  payment  to 
the  Thirteenth  Street  Racquet  Club.  That 
took  care  of  $1.50  worth  of  commemoration. 

Time  magazine  tells  me  that  we  are  a 
united  people  now,  ready  to  take  up  arms  in 
a  good  cause.  I  have  taken  up  a  volume  of 
my  supermarket  encyclopedia  at  midnight 
with  my  boys  asleep  upstairs.  I  have  learned 
the  names  of  rivers,  cities  and  mountains. 

I  am  calm  and  I  am  not  a  pacifist.  I  feel 
that  I  can  kill  the  man  who  lays  a  hand  on 
my  son  in  exchange  for  a  book  of  stamps. 
Time  magazine  should  note  this.  Anybody 
interested  should  note  this.* 


THE  JANESVILLE  MANIFESTO- 
REGULATIONS  ERODE  AMERI- 
CAN IDEAL 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  an  editorial 
which  ran  In  the  February  II.  1980. 
Washington  Star.  This  editorial  is 
based  on  a  survey  by  the  White  House 
Regulatory  Council  on  the  perception 
of  Government  regulations  of  the 
people  in  Janesvllle.  Wis. 

The  findings  of  the  report  are  very 
revealing,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  people  of 
Janesvllle  resent  the  increasing  role 
that  regulations  play  in  their  lives, 
and  they  view  this  as  a  deviation  from 
our  fundamental  principal  of  govern- 
ment by  law.  The  report  seems  to  con- 
firm what  I  have  said  all  along— that 
there  is  a  difference  between  govern- 
ment by  law  and  government  by  regu- 
lation, and  the  peoftle  know  it. 

The  significance  of  Janesvllle  is  that 
its  people  are  about  as  close  to  being 
average  Americans  as  you  can  get. 
This  is  not  a  group  that  would  have 
any  unique  reason  for  complaining 
about  regulations.  They  are  not  repre- 
sentatives of  the  special  interest 
groups  that  are  supposed  to  be  ass(Ki- 
ated  with  the  fight  against  overregula- 
tion.  Janesvllle  was  selected  for  the 
survey  because  the  Regulatory  Coun- 
cil expected  their  views  to  be  typical  of 
those  held  by  people  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Janesvllle  clearly  understands  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  laws  are  now 
written  by  unelected,  unreachable  bu- 
reaucrats, and  that  the  people  have  no 
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representation  in  this  portion  of  the    tion  has  saddled  smaller  communities  with 


February  IS,  1980 

Since  the  mldsixties.  the  U.S.  econo- 
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sutewide  study  showed  that,  of  200    a  short  time  we  can  restore  American    ample,  it  is  estimated  that  this  over-. 


lawmaking  process.  The  people  oi 
Janesville  understand  this  for  what  it 
Ls:  A  form  of  disfranchisement  that 
makes  their  votes  worthless  in  influ- 
encing an  ever-increasing  portion  of 
the  law  that  regxilates  their  lives. 
They  know  that  the  real  danger  of  in- 
creased reliance  on  rules  and  regula- 
tions is  that  this  reduces  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  control  the  government. 

As  the  Star  warns  us  in  its  editorial, 
if  the  people  come  to  feel  that  they 
have  no  voice  in  decisions  regarding 
regulations,  they  may  turn  away  from 
representative  democracy  altogether. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  will  not  have 
a  continuing  voice  in  the  regulatory 
process  until  Congress  decides  to  make 
these  regulations  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  and  veto.  We  are  the 
people's  voice  in  these  matters,  and  we 
have  shirked  our  responsibility.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  correct  that  situ- 
ation. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  can  correct 
It  by  passing  legislation  to  give  Con- 
gress authority  to  review  regulations 
and  veto  them  if  necessary.  My  bill  to 
give  Congress  this  authority,  H.R. 
1776,  has  over  230  cosponsors.  It  is 
pending  before  the  Committees  on 
Rules  and  the  Judiciary.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  this  Congress  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  H.R.  1776.  The 
Janesville  report  indicates  that  the 
people  feel  it  Ls  past  time. 

I  am  including  the  text  of  the  Star's 
editorial.  I  hope  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues  and   the   administration   will 
consider  its  message  carefully: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  11,  1980) 
Janesville— Loud  and  Clear 

Pastoral  though  the  name  sounds,  "Janes- 
ville" would  make  a  chilling  and  effective 
battlecry  for  a  presidential  candidate. 

Janesville  \s  a  small  city  in  southern  Wis- 
consin. It  is  the  focus  of  a  report  for  the 
White  House  Regulatory  Council  on  how 
federal  smd  State  regulations  are  viewed  by 
those  upon  whom  they  land.  Unkindly,  in  a 
word,  according  to  a  draft  of  the  report  now 
being  circulated  within  the  administration 
for  comment. 

"With  a  median  family  income  of  almost 
$20,000  a  year,  a  population  [55.0001  shift  of 
only  1  percent  per  year,  and  more  than  65 
different  manufacturing  concerns,  the  reac- 
tion against  regulation  seems  surprisingly 
strong."  writes  Paul  Danaceau.  tne  consult- 
ant who  did  the  report,  "especially  since 
regulation  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  any 
overwhelming  hardships  on  the  city  as  a 
whole  or  on  any  individual  business." 

What  regulation  has  done,  the  report  de- 
duces, is  to  corrode  a  cherished  national 
notion:  ".  .  .  The  image  of  America  as  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  may  be  giving  way  to  an 
image  of  America  as  a  government  of  regu- 
lations." Edicts,  mandates,  compliance  re- 
quirements, rules  tuid  orders  and  directives 
flutter  and  drift  over  the  landscape,  often  as 
not  obscuring  reality  and  perspective,  a 
good  many  JanesvlUians  seems  to  think. 

The  result,  according  to  the  study:  First, 
people  in  business,  labor  and  city  govern- 
ment often  see  little  connection  between  the 
activites  regulation  has  imposed  on  them 
and  the  goals  regulation  is  supposed  to 
achieve.  Second,  lawyers,  accountants  and 
regulators  are  Judged  to  be  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  government  regulation. 
Third,  there  is  a  growing  sense  that  regula- 
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are  occurring  elsewhere.  Fourth,  criticism  of 
regulation  frequently  is  directed  at  State 
government  and  not  just  at  the  federal  gov 
emment.  Fifth,  regulatory  agency  employ- 
ees are  accused  of  transforming  the  regula- 
tory process  into  an  adversary  proceeding. 

The  report  cites  disconcerting  chapter  and 
exasperating  verse  of  inflexible  and  even  a 
nonsensical  application  of  federal  and  State 
decrees.  The  author  has  come  away  from 
his  study  of  Janesville  with  something  less 
than  a  song  in  his  heart. 

"For  a  growing  number  of  people,  regula- 
tion has  become  either  their  first  or  most 
frequent  direct  contact  with  government.  If 
thpy  feel  the  regulatory  process  ignores 
them;  if  they  believe  they  have  no  voice  or 
influence  in  decisions  regarding  regulations; 
and  if  they  are  convinced  that  those  empow- 
ered to  correct  this  situation  have  chosen 
not  to  do  so,  the  result  may  be  far  more  seri- 
ous than  turning  people  way  from  regula- 
tion. It  could  also  turn  them  away  from  rep- 
resentative democracy." 

A  far-fetched  conclusion,  the  zealous  stat- 
ists no  doubt  will  respond— the  cranky  reac- 
tion of  those  too  short-.sighted  or  perverse 
to  understand  that  the  sociological  policies 
of  much  of  modem  government  are  good  for 
what  ails  them.  These  advocates  of  govern- 
ment by  bureaucracy  are  not  singing  loudly 
in  today's  climate,  but  by  their  works  they 
are  known.  The  pervasiveness  of  regulation 
and  the  skepticism  about  it  may  be,  as  the 
Janesville  study  suggests,  leading  to  a  dan- 
gerous cynicism  that  is  not  far  from  becom- 
ing a  clear  and  present  danger.  Increasingly, 
regulatory  enforcement  is  regarded  more  as 
authoritarian  than  authoritative. 

The  final  Janesville  report  is  exijected  to 
be  released  in  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  if  the  apprehensive  conclusions 
are  softened  during  the  draft's  passage 
through  the  executive  branch.  It  will  be 
more  interesting  to  see  if  one  or  more  of  the 
bustling  presidential  candidates  embraces  it 
as  a  theme.  If  that  happens,  as  we  hope,  the 
report  could  be  a  significant  document.* 


THE  10-5-3  STATEMENT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
4646,  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act. 
sponsored  by  Representatives  Jones 
and  CoNABLE.  This  bill,  by  simplifying 
and  accelerating  depreciation  sched- 
ules for  commercial  structures,  equip- 
ment and  vehicles,  will  provide  a 
much-needed  incentive  for  enterprises 
to  modernize  their  equipment,  thus  in- 
creasing their  efficiency  and  overall 
capacity. 

While  this  bill  will  be  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  much  of  our  heavy  industry, 
It  will  also  provide  a  needed  Infusion 
of  capital  into  the  small  business 
sector,  which  is  presently  in  the  fore- 
front of  both  Innovation  and  job  cre- 
ation. From  1969  to  1976,  9  million 
new  jobs  were  created  by  small  busi- 
ness. The  innovation  taking  place  in 
the  high-technology  "venture  capital- 
ist" sector  is  having  a  favorable  Impact 
on  our  world  trade  balance;  over  half 
of  their  sophisticated  products  are  ex- 
ported 


my  nas  lacea  an  miiaiionary  spirai 
that  is  seriously  undermining  the  con 
fidence  of  consumers  and  businesses 
alike.  Starting  during  the  Vietnam 
buildup,  this  inflation  continued  even 
as  the  war  wound  down,  and  was  exac- 
erbated by  worldwide  increases  in  the 
price  of  raw  materials,  particularly  oil. 
Except  for  a  brief  respite  caused  by 
the  worst  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression  itself,  this  inflation  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  exceeding  13  per- 
cent. 

For  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  used  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to 
stimulate  aggregate  demand  during 
business  cycle  downturns.  Typically, 
these  tools  have  been  biased  in  favor 
of  consumption.  Welfare  programs, 
unemployment  compensation,  and 
social  security  benefits  are  al\  exam- 
ples of  programs  that  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  providing  a  cushion  for 
mauiy  against  imemployment  and  des- 
titution and  maintaining  demand  with 
the  expectation  that  this  demand 
would  alleviate  somewhat  the  idling  of 
productive  resotirces  and  labor  that 
occurs  during  a  downturn.  However, 
while  we  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  maintaining  aggregate  consum- 
er demand,  we  have  neglected  for  too 
long  the  other  side  of  the  equation— 
that  of  investment  and  supply. 

America's  msuiufacturing  capacity, 
although  still  the  envy  of  the  world,  is 
steadily  losing  ground  to  foreign  com- 
petitors, especially  in  such  ba.sic  indus- 
tries as  steel  and  automobiles.  In  1978, 
14  of  the  world's  22  largest  blast  fur- 
naces were  in  Japan,  while  none  were 
in  the  United  States.  But,  rather  than 
modernize,  United  States  Steel  an- 
nounced in  December  of  1979  that 
they  were  closing  14  marginal  plants 
and  laying  off  about  15.000  workers. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  modernize 
our  steel  production  process  and  In- 
crease efficiency,  we  may  be  importing 
up  to  35  percent  of  our  steel  by  the 
mid-1980's. 

Similarly,  while  the  Japanese  ex- 
ported 2  million  cars  to  the  United 
States  in  1977  and  have  further  in- 
creased their  market  share  since  that 
time,  Chrysler  Corp.  has  suffered  tre- 
mendous losses,  and  had  to  ask  for 
Federal  loan  guarantees  in  excess  of 
$1.2  billion  In  order  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy. 

This  decline  in  our  relative  manufac- 
turing capacity  worldwide  is  especially 
apparent  in  New  England,  where 
growth  in  investment  and  employment 
lags  far  t>ehind  the  national  average. 
Investors  and  employers  are  steadily 
leaving  the  Northeast  in  search  of 
greater  opportunities  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  invest- 
ment In  new  capital  equipment  be- 
tween 1970  and  1976  Increased  37.5 
percent  as  opposed  to  82.5  percent  na- 
tionwide. Investment  In  structtires  In- 
creased, during  that  period,  19.7  per- 
cent in  Connecticut,  but  69.5  percent 
nationwide.    In    1972.   a   Connecticut 


miiuon  square  leei  oi  manuiactunng 
floorspace,  over  half  was  greater  than 
25  years  old.  Thirty  percent  was  over 
50  years  old. 

The  total  gain  In  jobs  for  Coimecti- 
cut  for  1970  to  1977  was  7.1  percent,  as 
opposed  to  15.8  percent  nationwide.  In 
maiiufacturing.  Connecticut  actually 
suffered  a  8.7-percent  loss  in  jobs— 
39,000,  as  opposed  to  a  1.1-percent  gain 
nationwide  during  that  same  period  of 
time. 

However,  Connecticut  remains  heav- 
ily dependent  on  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries, which  provided  fully  38.4  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  In  the  State  In  1977. 
Unless  we  provide  greater  incentives 
for  industry  to  modernize  and  Increase 
their  productivity,  thus  Improving 
their  competitive  position,  the  Job  se- 
curity of  these  workers  will  be  severely 
threatened. 

If  the  Northeast,  and  New  England 
in  particular,  is  to  remain  an  economi- 
cally viable  region,  for  starters  we 
must  revamp  our  tax  policies  so  that 
business  and  industry  can  begin  to 
modernize  its  plant  and  equipment. 
Fiscal  policy  must  be  geared  toward 
encouraging  investment  In  real  pro- 
ductive assets  as  well  as  maintaining 
market  growth. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  passage  of  this 
bill,  by  itself,  will  solve  all  of  our  pro- 
ductivity problems  overnight,  or  even 
over  the  next  few  years.  We  still  need 
to  forge  a  spirit  of  active  cooperation 
between  government,  business  and 
labor  In  order  to  increase  Innovation 
and  productivity.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  numbers  "10-5-3"  are  the  only 
numbers  that  could  be  used  In  this 
type  of  legislation.  Different  sectors  of 
the  economy  will  need  different  forms 
and  levels  of  incentives.  Also,  because 
the  writeoff  under  this  bill  may  be  so 
large  that  many  young  enterprises 
with  initially  low  profits  may  not  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  It,  we 
need  to  consider  other  measures  as 
well  that  will  insure  maximum  avail- 
ability of  financial  capital  to  these 
new  entrepreneurs,  thus  maximizing 
competition. 

However,  this  bill  will  provide  a  nec- 
essary start  by  stimulating  the 
demand  for  physical  capital  and  the 
supply  of  financial  capital,  and  thus 
increase  efficiency  and  total  capacity 
through  construction  of  new  plant  and 
modernization  of  existing  plant.  We 
must  also  insure  that  competition  in 
the  marketplace  is  maintained,  so  that 
the  primary  soiuxe  of  technological  In- 
novation and  Job  creation,  the  rising 
entrepeneur,  has  a  full  opporttmity  to 
introduce  his  or  her  ideas  into  the 
market  without  fear  that  the  capital 
needed  to  market  that  iimovation  is 
lacking. 

If  we  follow  this  route,  by  strlldng 
an  appropriate  balance  between  build- 
ing up  our  primary  Industries  upon 
which  our  strength  has  long  been 
based  and  developing  to  the,  fullest 
extent  those  sectors  which  have 
moved  America  to  the  forefront  of 
technological  innovation  worldwide,  in 


productivity  and  once  again  take  the 
lead  in  the  world  economic  commiml- 
ty.« 


THE  NEED  TO  INDEX  FEDERAL 
INCOME  TAXES 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
index  personal  income  taxes.  This  leg- 
islation draws  substantial  support 
from  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  clearly  one  policy  tool 
that  can  be  used  to  control  inflation, 
reduce  escalating  personal  income 
taxes,  and  restrain  Government  spend- 
ing. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would: 

P*irst,  authorize  automatic  adjust- 
ments In  tax  rate  tables  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  Such 
adjustments  will  help  keep  individuals 
in  lower  tax  brackets.  Frequently 
today,  individuals  are  catapulted  into 
higher  tax  brackets  because  of  wage  or 
salary  adjustments  which  he\t>  them 
keep  pace,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  /m  a  result,  these 
individuals  find  themselves  paying 
higher  income  taxes  and  taking  home 
fewer  dollars. 

Second,  allow  automatic  adjust- 
ments in  the  personal  exemption  de- 
pending upon  changes  in  the  inflation 
rate.  As  an  example,  let  us  consider  a 
cost-of-living  increase  of  6  percent. 
The  current  exemption  rate  of  $1,000 
would  then  be  adjusted  to  $1,060. 

Both  of  these  indexing  provisions 
are  important.  The  second  one  in  nec- 
essary to  assist  senior  citizens  and  the 
working  poor,  whose  incomes  are  not 
likely  to  rise  substantially  and,  there- 
fore, deserve  protection  from  further 
erosions  of  piu-chaslng  power. 

The  need  for  indexing  personal 
income  taxes  has  never  been  greater. 
Periodic  tax  reductions  have  only  tem- 
porarily numbed  the  pain  of  individual 
tax  burdens.  What  we  need  to  focus  on 
is  a  national  policy  which  encourages 
people  to  work.  Improves  productivity 
levels  and  creates  work  Incentives.  In- 
dexing personal  Income  tax  rates  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
policy  will  also  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  widely  espoused  goal  ot  this  body 
to  promote  legislation  to  stimulate 
savings.  Last  year,  the  average  take- 
home  pay  of  $10,000  had  suffered  an 
erosion  of  buying  power  of  5.3  percent. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
an  individual  earning  that  amount 
could  little  afford  to  save  anything. 
Moreover,  under  the  present  tax 
system,  that  Individual  was  probably 
overtaxed  because  a  tax  has  been  im- 
posed upon  Illusory.  Inflation-Induced 
increases  as  opposed  to  real  income. 

Our  nonlndexed  tax  system  has  re- 
sulted over  the  years  In  the  overtaxa- 
tion of  the  work  force.  In  1970,  for  ex- 


taxation  reached  $14  billion;  $19  bU- 
Uon  in  1971;  $25  bUlion  in  1972;  $28  bil- 
lion in  1973:  $37  billion  in  1974;  and 
$42  biUlon  in  1975. 

I  submit  that  If  there  is  to  be  a  seri- 
ous effort  toward  controlling  the  level 
of  Government  spending  that  personal 
Income  taxes  must  be  Indexed  to  In- 
creases in  the  CPI.  If  we  can  control 
the  amount  of  revenues  flowing  into 
the  Federal  Treasiu-y,  spending  prac- 
tices will  be  altered  and  spending  pri- 
orities will  be  even  more  closely  scruti- 
nized. As  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  pointed  out  in  a  study  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  titled. 
"The  Effect  of  Inflation  on  Federal 
Expenditures,"  a  10-percent  increase 
in  the  price  level  will  Increase  Federal 
tax  receipts  by  12.3  percent.  Thus, 
under  the  existing  tax  system  during  a 
period  of  rising  inflation,  the  income 
tax  burden  Increases;  thus,  returning 
more  dollars  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Congress.* 


POSTAL  SERVICE  FAILS  AGAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BDl)  CLAY 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modernization,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  has  long  been  urging  the 
Postal  Service  to  implement  a  mean- 
ingful research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  order  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  1980's.  Regretfully  they  have 
failed  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  Postal 
Service  recently  slashed  its  research 
and  development  budget  by  $4  million. 
This  figure  represents  0.2  percent  of 
its  overall  budget  in  contrast  to  3  to  5 
percent  invested  in  R.  dc  D.  by  compar- 
able industries. 

Recently  in  the  Washington  Post,  on 
February  12.  1980,  the  distinguished 
columnist  Daniel  Greenberg,  wrote  a 
timely  article  on  the  subject  of  R.  Sc 
D.  in  the  Postal  Service.  The  article  is 
timely,  cogent,  and  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues: 

WiTHOTTT  THE  STAMP  OP  RESEARCH 

(By  Daniel  S.  Greenberg) 

Hearing  an  exchange  recently  of  all-too- 
routine  horror  stories  about  mall  delivery,  I 
became  curious  about  what  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  doing  to  research  Its  way  to  swift- 
er delivery  of  our  letters  and  ttarcels. 

The  post  office,  after  all,  faces  what  the 
science  and  technology  trade  calls  a  "re- 
searchable  problem"— getting  100  billion  ob- 
jects a  year  from  here  to  there,  a  Job  that 
annually  costs  over  $14  billion  and  employs 
some  650,000  people.  Surely  modem  re- 
search techniques  could  do  their  bit  to 
speed  up  the  traffic  and  restrain  the  costa. 
What,  then,  is  the  postal  service  doing 
about  research? 

The  answer  is  that  it's  now  doing  relative- 
ly little.  And  next  year,  it's  planning  to  do 
even  less,  though  Its  present  research  and 
development  expenditures— a  mere  t31  mil- 
lion a  year— are  by  any  measure  among  the 
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lowest  of  major  industries,  as  well  as  the 
smallest  of  any  major  federal  organization. 
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developed.  An  engineer  dropped  a  coin  in  a 
slot  to   demonstrate  the  new  device.   On 
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"All  the  money  in  the  worlds"'  the  girl  re- 
plies. iDCOol  confidence. 
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to  her.  Few  of  those  parents  can  afford  the 
$80-a-month  tuition  Collins  charges,  but 
they  pay  It  anyway  whenever  they  can— a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

flation  alone— forces  a  hidden  tax  in- 
crease on  them. 
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tax   codes   for  other   tax   provisions 
which  should  be  indexed. 
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cOfty  that  the  postal  service  does  maintain— 
located  in  a  complex  of  buildings  in  Itock- 
ville— not  only  is  minuscule  for  a  multl-bll- 
Uon-doUar  enterpcise.  but  also  tends  to  be 
inteUeetuaUy  iaolated  f^om  the  mainstream 
of  modem  science  and  technology. 

There's  no  sure  yardstick  for  how  much 
research  is  enough  for  getting  a  Job  done, 
but  the  postal  service— which  claims  to  be  in 
the  eommanlcations  business— Is  in  the  sub- 
sulk  baaKiiient  of  research  spending.  In  just 
plate  donate  the  razor  blade  Industry  out- 
spendS'  A  on  reaearch.  In  the  carveup  of  the 
$30  MUiaa  a  year  that  federal  organizations 
now  spend  on  RAO,  the  figure  for  the 
txwtal  service  comes  in  as  a  miacellaneous 
entry.  In  terms  of  the  commonly  used  indus- 
trial measure  of  Rd^D  spending  as  a  per- 
centage at  sides,  the  postal  service  gets  the 
national  boo^  prize,  with  a  rock-bottom 
two-tenths  of  one  percent.  There's  no 
reason  to  expect  it  to  be  up  there  with  the 
aircraft  and  missiles  industry's  13  percent, 
or  even,  the  auto  aad  truck  industry's  3  per- 
cent of  sales  going  into  research.  But  that 
two-tenths  of  one  percent  that  our  $14-bil- 
Ilon  mail  service  spends  on  R&D  ranks  far 
behind  a  number  of  Industries  that  are  not 
renowned  for  interest  in  research,  such  as 
textOes,  wood  products  and  primary  metals. 

While  all  of  these,  sniffing  the  profit 
that's  to  be  had  from  research,  have  been 
boosting  their  R&D  spending,  the  postal 
service  is  planning  a  $4  million  cut  in  re- 
search next  year.  The  inadequacy  of  postal 
spending  on  new  ways  to  deliver  the  mails 
was  pointed  out  in  1977  by  the  Commission 
on  the  Postal  Service,  which  noted  that  the 
slice  of  revenues  devoted  to  R&O  "is  far  less 
than  fbr  private  companies  in  the  communi- 
cations field."  Nonetheless,  the  postal  serv- 
ice is  reducing  its  research  activities,  while 
clamoring  for  an  opportunity  to  take  on  the 
immensely  complex  task  of  Initiating  a  na- 
tional electronic  mail  system. 

As  for  what  the  postal  service  gets  out  of 
the  limited  funds  that  ft  does  spend  on  re- 
search; it  appears  that  it's  receiving  good 
value  from  a  dMicated  staff  that  worlu  on  a 
variety  of  problems,  ranging  from  maUbox 
designs  to  testing  of  high-speed  sorting  ma- 
chines developed  by  outside  contractors. 
But  a  visit  to  the  postal  service's  research 
and  development  department  also  imparts 
the  impression  of  a  self-contained  backwa- 
ter in  an  era  when  elsewhere  science  and 
technology  are  rumbling  with  energy  and 
innovation. 

Unlike  the  big  laboratories  run  by  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  the  R&D  department 
doesn't  go  recruiting  for  the  bright  young 
graduates  who  are  coveted  by  research  orga- 
nizations that  are  held  to  high  standards  of 
output.  At  the  post  office,  employment  Is 
stable  and  promotions  are  usually  from 
within.  The  postal  service  doesn't  Join  in  the 
widely  used  practice  of  calling  in  outside 
specialists  to  examine  its  internal  research 
program.  That's  commonplace  in  govern- 
ment, the  universities  and  industry.  Both 
General  Motors  and  Ford,  for  example, 
have  blue-ribbon  councils  of  distinguished 
scientists  and  engineers  to  advise  oi»  their 
in-house  research  programs. 

Moreover,  the  postal  service  seems  to  take 
an  extremely  modest  view  of  the  role  of  re- 
search In  a  vast  industrial  organization. 
Given  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  labor-inten- 
sive businesses  in  the  country.  It's  appalling 
to  hear  from  the  chief  of  R&D  that  his 
staff  Includes  Just  one  indiatrial  psycholo- 
gist. 

My  visit  to  the  postal  service's  R&D  labi 
included  a  symbolically  telltale  episode: 
aprea*  out  ob  a  table  were  the  electronic  in- 
nards of  a  new  vending  machine  that's  being 
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PRIVATE  EDUCATION  IN 
GHETTO  CHICAGO 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "my  chil- 
dren do  not  fail.  I  do  not  let  them 
fail,"  says  Marva  Collins— owner, 
teacher,  and  principal  of  a  3I-student 
private  school  in  Chicago.  Westsfde 
I*rrp.  located  in  a  tough  blaclc  ghetto, 
refuses  to  take  any  Government 
money.  And  the  school  is  thriving, 
unlike  the  Chicago  public  school 
system,  which  is  failing  financially  as 
well  as  educationally. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues 
attention  some  excerpts  from  a  won- 
derful article  by  Magda  Krance  about 
Marva  Collins  that  appeared  in  the 
February  Washington  Monthly. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  needs 
to  take  notice  about  what  Marva  Col- 
lins has  accomplished,  and  draw  the 
appropriate  conclusions  about  the 
bloated  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Government  monopoly  on  school- 
ing it  wlU  promote. 

The  article  follows: 

Those  Who  Cah  Teach.  Do 

The  students  at  Westslde  are  rejects  from 
Chicago's  public  school  system,  pigeonholed 
and  stigmatized  as  "slow  learners."  Collins 

drills  them  with  a  back-to-basics  philosophy 

•  •  • 

"There  are  no  free  rides  here,"  she  tells 
her  kids,  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles  of 
a  tiny  classroom  that  has  no  teacher's  desk 
at  the  front.  She  stares  at  each  of  them  in- 
tently, almost  ferociously.  "Tou  get  it  to- 
gether or  you  go  back  to  that  fly-by-night 
achooL  Tou  have  the  right  to  fail— if  that's 
what  you  want  to  do  •  •  •." 

Marva  Collins  is  out  of  bed  before  dawn 
each  morning  and  In  her  classroom  all  day, 
every  day.  five  days  a  week,  drilling  and  in- 
spiring her  kids. 

Westside  Prep,  teaching  kids  from  ages 
four  to  13  in  the  environment  of  an  old-time 
country  schooUiouse.  embodies  educational 
reform  on  a  profoundly  simple  level.  Collins 
shuns  all  the  modem  teaching  gimmicks  (es- 
pecially audio-visuals)  that  serve  m&inly  to 
protect  teachers  from  having  to  teach,  and 
uses  no  class  "subjects"  or  "periods."  She 
Just  teachea,  without  specializing  or  com- 
partmentalizing. When  she's  teaching  arith- 
metic, for  example,  she  also  teaches  ancient 
history  and  langimge  root*— by  discussing 
the  life  and  times  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  ex- 
ploring the  root  Greek  and  Latin  words  for 
mathematical  concepts. 

What?  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  ghetto? 
Collins  sees  no  reason  why  not.  She  is 
f  iercefy  opposed  to  the  fdea  that  black  chil- 
dren don't  need  to  know  about  the  foionda- 
tions  of  the  King's  English,  and  she  finds  a 
moral  In  cveiything  she  teaches,  whether  it 
is  the  Little  Red  Hen  or  Paradise  Ltat  Her 
kids  are  frequently  reminded:  "You  don't 
get  something  for  nothing.  No  education,  no 
work.  No  work,  no  money.  No  money,  you 
starve.' .  .  ." 

"How  much  money  do  you  thihk  you're 
worth?"  she  suddenly  diemands  of  one  littte 
girL 


room  wlin  mimon-dollar  biDs"  Collins  is  in- 
terrupted by  murmurs  and  giggles.  "Wait  a 
minute!  The  good  Lord  gave~you  two  ears 
and  one  mouth  because  He  wants  you  to 
hear  more  than  to  taik.  Now^how  many  of 
you  would  sell  your  kaonletfce  tor  that 
money?" 

"No,  no,  net"  A  cacophony  from  the  con- 
gregration.  That  response  can  be  pro- 
grammed, but  there  is  more; 

"If  this  room  were  filled  with  money, 
you're  gonna  spend  it.  and  it  will  be  gone," 
says  a  little  boy  quietly.  "But  if  you  keep 
what's  in  your  head,  genna  have  that  for- 
ever." 

When  disaffected  students  ardvc:  at  West- 
side  Prep  and  discover  they  are  exi)ected  to 
cope  with  Tolstoy  and  Thoreau,  they  go 
toto  shock  at  first.  Collins  force-feeds  them. 
She  moves  constantly  among  the  desks, 
looking  over  shoulders,  scrutinizing  prog- 
ress, asking-  questions,  listening  to  the  an- 
swers, commenting,  moving  on.  The  dia- 
logue between  teacher  and  students  is  cease- 
less. Soon,  because  at  her  combination  of 
aggressiveness,  and  patience,  the  force-feed- 
ing becomes  unnecessary,  and  students  dis- 
cover that  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  are 
pretty  fair  "Impact  educators  •  •  •."  More- 
over, Collins  refuses  to  get  by  on  a  quick 
gloss;  she  says  she  won't  teach  a  book  unless 
she  has  recently  read  it  herself.  "They  un- 
derstand if  I  onderstand,"  she  says  simply. 
"They  don't  if  I  don't." 

Collins  quit  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
six  years  ago.  frustrated  and  Infuriated  by 
meaningless  rules,  trivial  conflicts,  princi- 
pals without  principles,  and  teachers  with- 
out vertegrae.  Westside  Prep,  which  she 
started  In  1975.  is  the  upper  floor  of  her 
home;  what  with  her  classes  and  her  read- 
ing, she  often  does  not  step  outsidie  for  days 
In  a  row.  Two  assistants  teach  four-  and 
five-year-olds  to  read  in  the  front  room— a 
room  papered  with  compositions  marked 
"cum  lauidel"  and  "tres  bienJ"  and  "excel- 
lent!" Collins  works  with  older  kids  in  the 
cramped  classroom.  There,  stacks  of  dog- 
eared books  are  piled  on  the  floor  between 
the  desks  and  to  the  aisles.  Collins  must 
twist  and  turn  as  she  makes  her  way 
through  the  room.  The  lunch  break,  for 
teacher  and  students  alike.  Is  onl^  20  mto- 
utes,  and  it  is  not  really  a  break  at  all;  be- 
tween bites  of  a  Big  Mac,  Collins  goes  right 
on  teaching,  explaining  a  grade,  or  listening 
to  a  child  read  aloud. 

She  drives  the  children  as  hard  as  she 
drives  herself.  Those  with  working  parents 
are  dropped  off  at  her  house  at  8:00  a.m. 
and  begto  school  immediately.  The  others 
arrive  at  9:00.  School  goes  straight  through 
untU  2:30.  There  is  no  recess.  There  is  no 
recreation,  no  gym.  She  waves  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  streets,  the  empty  lots,  the  bat- 
tered playgrounds:  Those  are  the  gyms  for 
her  kfds,  and  there  Is  plenty  of  time  to  play 
in  them  after  school. 

Her  students  make  swch  remarkable  prog- 
ress that  outsi*T8  usually  conclude  they 
must  be  gifted,  or  at  least  from  InteUectual 
homes.  This  infuriates  Collins,  who  accepts 
only  children  that  the  pubUe  school  system 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  accommodate.  "I  can 
make  ahnost  any  child  gifted,"  she  says 
flatly.  She  provides  the  key  togredients 
abandoned  by  so  many  schools:  hard  work, 
patience,  and  concern  for  each  todlvidual 
child,  "My  phOosophy  is  that  my  children 
dont  fail,"  she  says;  "1  don't  let  them  (ail. 
I'm  right  there  at  their  shoulders  all  the 
Ume.  I  haven't  sat  down  stoce  I  started 
teaching." 

Her  students  da  enjoy  one  important  ad- 
vantage over  most  ghetto  kids.  Their  par- 
ents care  enough  about  them  to  send  them 


direct  financial  commitment  to  their  chil- 
dren that  the  public  schools  of  America  no 
longer  require. 

These  days  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ftod  re- 
porters and  television  cameramen  wedged  to 
among  the  children  to  Collins's  classroom. 
Marva  Collins  has  been  discovered,  first  by 
the  Chicago  press  and  more  recently  by  the 
likes  of  60  Minute*  and  People  magaztoe. 
She  doesn't  particularly  object  to  the  pub- 
licity—although it  disturbs  her  to  think 
that  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  ftod  anyone 
else  doing  what  she  does— btit  so  far  she 
hasn't  been  swayed  by  it.  Newspaper  editori- 
als have  proposed  that  she  take  over  Chica- 
go's crippled  school  system;  to  January  the 
Los  Angeles  County  school  board  offered 
her  $52,000  a  year  to  become  its  superin- 
tendent. Collins  has  no  toterest  to  adminis- 
tering—she wants  to  teocTi— and  the  money 
doesn't  toterest  her,  because  she  under- 
stands the  difference  between  money  and 
satisfaction.  "No  one  can  buy  what  I  do 
here,  so  they  can  stop  offering  me  Joba." 

The  school  itself  could  certainly  use  more 
money,  but  Collins  is  not  about  to  ask  for  it, 
and  when  the  federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  offered  an 
unsolicited  grant  of  $16,000,  she  turned  it 
down.  She  didn't  want  government  "ex- 
perts"—deskbound  doctors  of  education  who 
couldn't  teach  a  Slinky  to  go  down  stairs— 
coming  to  and  harassing  her  with  advice, 
regulations,  evaluations. 

This  fall.  Collins  hopes  to  move  her  school 
to  an  old  bank  building  a  few  blocks  away, 
where  there  will  be  room  for  150  students. 
The  waiting  list  already  has  800  names.  She 
plans  to  add  five  teachers,  and  to  pay  them 
strictly  from  whatever  tultfon  is  actually 
collected 

It  is  hard  to  come  away  from  talking  to 
Marva  Collins  without  a  nagging  pull  of 
anxiety.  She  may  someday  cave  to  or  bum 
out,  given  the  pressures  from  a  press  deter- 
mtoed  to  sanctify  her  and  an  educational  es- 
tablishment toterested  to  co-opting  her.  Few 
human  beings  can  remain  forever  todiffer- 
ent  to  dally  bouquets  and  offers  of  large 
sums^of^  money— available  if  only  she  will 
stop  doing  what  she  does  so  well.  But  for 
now,  at  least,  she  devotes  herself  exclusively 
to  salvaging  the  Jcids  others  like  to  talk 
alx>ut.  And  between  talking  and  teachtog,  it 
seems  safe  to  say,  her  kids  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference—gonna have  it  to  their  heads, 
gonna  have  it  there  forever.* 


aaawas  v  i^ai.a«»A^ 
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"TRUTH  IN  TAXES"— THE  NEED 
FOR  INDEXING 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  the  Truth  In  Taxes 
Act.  Simply  stated,  this  bill  is  designed 
to  protect  the  American  taxpayer 
from  the  hidden  tax  increases  pro- 
duced by  inflation.  It  also  seeks  to  con- 
trol inflation  by  curbing  government 
spending,  and  to  help  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in 
their  governmental  process. 

Inflation  affects  every  American 
every  day.  But  one  of  the  most  insid- 
ious effects  of  inflation  occurs  at  tax 
time,  when  Individuals  and  businesses 
file  their  income  taxes.  Unbeknownst 
to  most  taxpayers,  inflation— and  in- 


living  raises,  when  their  salaries  are 
adjusted  to  help  them  keep  pace  with 
inflation,  those  raises  often  boost 
them  into  the  next  higher  tax  bracket. 
They  are  paid  more  dollars,  to  be  sure. 
But  they  have  to  pay  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  wages  In  taxes,  even 
though  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
salary  has  not  changed. 

This  hidden  tax  increase  strikes 
most  often  and  most  harshly  at  the 
middle  income  taxpayer.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  tax  scale,  the  tax  brackets 
are  relatively  wide.  But  at  the  middle 
income  levels,  the  brackets  are  narrow- 
er, and  it  takes  only  modest  Income  In- 
crements to  push  taxpayers  Into 
higher  tax  brackets. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried Individual  with  two  children  who 
earned  $15,000  and  paid  Federal 
income  taxes  of  $1,238  last  year.  If 
that  person  received  a  13-percent  raise 
equal  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  his  Income  would  go  up  to 
$16,950  and  his  taxes  would  go  up  to 
$1,619.  In  other  words,  although  he  re- 
ceived only  13-percent  cost-of-living 
raise,  his  taxes  actually  went  up  by 
over  30%  because  his  raise  pushed  him 
into  a  higher  tax  bracket 

My  bill  would  stop  that  from  hap- 
pening. It  would  require  the  Federal 
government  to  index  the  tax  rates  by 
building  into  them  an  automatic  infla- 
tion adjustment  factor.  If  an  individ- 
ual's purchasing  power  does  not  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  a  raise,  neither 
should  his  tax  rate. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  I'm  not 
referring  here  to  individuals  who  get 
real  raises.  When  someone's  real 
income  increases,  they  should  pay 
more  taxes  at  a  higher  rate.  When 
someone  gets  a  cost-of-living  raise, 
they  should  also  pay  more  taxes,  but 
not  at  a  higher  rate. 

If  indexing  is  a  good  idea  for  indlvid- 
nal  income  taxe«,  it  is  also  a  good  idea 
for  corporate  income  taxes,  estate 
taxes,  and  gift  taxes.  My  bill  covers 
these  as  well,  building  intb  our  tax 
laws  an  aatomatic  inflation  adjust- 
ment factor  for  corix)rate  income  tax 
rates  and  for  the  estate  and  gift  tax 
rates.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
smaller  businesses  and  estates  would 
be  helped  the  most  by  the  Indexing 
plan. 

If  it  is  unfair  that  individuals  pay 
higher  taxes  on  income  solely  because 
of  inflation,  it  Is  equally  imjust  that 
they  pay  lower  taxes— solely  because 
of  inflation— on  items  such  as  ciga- 
rettes for  which  the  tax  is  set  by  law 
in  dollar  amounts  rather  than  in  per- 
centage terms.  For  that  reason,  my  bill 
calls  for  increasing  a  number  of  excise 
taxes  which  are  expressed  as  dollar 
amounts  rather  than  in  percentage 
terms  by  a  factor  equal  to  the  preced- 
ing year's  rate  of  inflation.  The  bill  as 
introduced  is  not  comprehensive  in 
this  regard.  When  the  bill  is  referred 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  hope  they  will  examine  the 


that  indexing  institutionalizes  infla- 
tion and  reduces  Government  flexibil- 
ity in  shaping  fiscal  policy.  Not  so. 
Rather  than  promote  inflation,  index- 
ing fights  Inflation  by  acting  as  a 
brake  on  the  automatic,  unvoted  in- 
creases in  Government  revenue  that 
ouir  present  tax  system  produces.  An 
Inflation  adjustment  boost  that  shoves 
taxpayers  into  the  next  tax  bracket  is 
a  real  tax  increase— one  that  affects 
millions  of  Americans  and  brings  in 
millions  of  additional  dollars  In  Feder- 
al revenues.  Indexing  would  force  the 
Government  to  live  within  its  means 
by  stopping  this  insidious  cycle  of  in- 
flation-caused bonus  revenues  being 
spent  by  Congress  only  to  create  addi- 
tional inflation. 

Nor  does  indexing  automatically 
lead  to  a  loss  of  flexibility  in  fiscal 
policy.  The  only  thing  that  Is  lost  by 
indexing  is  passive,  imvoted  tax  in- 
creases. In  fact,  without  indexing, 
there  is  a  great  potential  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  let  revenues  rise  faster 
than  expenditures  as  a  means  of 
dampening  consumer  demand.  If  this 
is  good  policy.  Congress  should  be  will- 
ing to  vote  revenue  increases  and  ex- 
plain to  the  taxpayers— and  voters— 
that  the  tax  increases  are  necessary  to 
fight  inflaUon.  Similarly,  if  addiUonal 
revenues  are  needed  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, or  for  the  military.  Congress 
should  be  willing  to  be  explicit  in  en-. 
acting  general  tax  increases  or  closing 
some  tax  loopholes  to  pay  for  these 
programs. 

Under  our  present  system.  Congress 
lets  an  inflation  fueled  economy  raise 
taxes  while  it  enacts  a  tax  cut  every 
election  year,  knowing  full  well  the 
tax  cut  does  not  even  compensate  for 
the  hidden  increases  caused  by  infla- 
tion. This  is  not  fiscal  flexibility,  it  is 
fiscal  deception. 

The  Truth  in  Taxes  Act  would  force 
Congress  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  be  honest  with  the  American 
people.  If  tax  increases  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  voted  openly,  If  tax 
cuts  are  advisable,  those  too  should  be 
voted  openly.  Only  with  such  a  system 
can  the  American  public  truly  have 
faith  in  their  Government  and  their 
leaders.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

opiainrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
I  received  a  touching  letter  from  my 
constituent.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kaiser, 
who.  at  the  age  of  71  praised  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Highland  Park 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  by 
composing  a  wonderful  poem.  Mrs. 
Kaiser^requested  that  the  poem  be  en- 
tered into  the  Concressional  Rbcoho 
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as  a  legacy  to  her  son  Dennis  and 
daughter  Virginia.  I  am  hawy  to 
lutmiH  Mrs.  Kaiser's  poem  in  trihute 


k—  Ak.i_  «i_.   .^« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  Bffr.  and  Mrs.  WiUia  immigrat- 
ed to  the  United  States  in  1970  and 
1971.    respectively,    they    sought    to 

Krino  tVialr  Amttaiitar  viUK  thorn     Th«>v 
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school  together.  At  the  same  time  we  give 
them  no  stogie  standasd  to  which  they  ail 
can  ding,  bx  which,  they  can  guide  their 
lives,  hy  which  they  can.  relate  ta  one  an- 
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There  is  a  creat  deal  to  the  Bible  that  is 
difficult  to  ■"'^"°*''"'<  The  aoost  ieamed 
people  can  argue  Its  meaning— and  so  can 
the  teast  learned— hut  for  every  san  there 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FRSEDOM  AND  DRAFT 
RBGfSTRATiair 
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alairrlr    OtwU   attentloa    from   Uae   («al 
source  of  our  mllltaiy  awakarffi 

That  source  Is  the  welfan  state.  In  197D, 
spendhv  on  defense  vas  HB  per  cedt  of  the 
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«s  •  lecAcy  to  her  son  Dennis  and 
daughter  Virginia.  I  am  hawy  to 
submit  Mrs.  Kaiser's  poem  In  trUmte 
to  tU»  fine  organization.. 

TonlcHt  you  heard  a  story 

That  should  raacli  aD  yoor  hewts. 
WlUi>  btti  tit  love  and  Blory 

Dfridfed  fiaCo  nanypartK 
We've  had'  muckr  fun  aad  pleaaor*;. 

At  times  wosked  v«Ey  lurd. 
To  make  tbecIub-wetreaauR 

Alwa^rltfitandoOiOux  guanL 
To  do  the  very  best  we  caa. 

In  thought  and  word  and  deed 
Por  every  frfend  of  woman. 

And  so  funfimng  evenr  need 
Of  each  and  every-  one  of  us. 

Let  our  friendships  he  duty 
Bound  fast  to  each  other 

As  our  past  memben.  in  beauty 
WeldM  them,  togetber. 

In  the  pacer  flUed  with  MstonF 
With  the  spirit  of  the  Goddess- Vtetary 

Namely  (the  womanJ  ouc  Nike 
Thru  her  image  tooled  by  the  Mariners,  of 
oRL 

She  has  taught  us  so  likely 
Our  faith  to  uphold. 

In  objectives  of  the  future 
Por  this  great  federation 

Of  each  woman  creature. 
To  elevate  her  edlsation 

In  Uaeaof  acUvlty 
And  nuitual  persuadon. 

In  science,  industry  and  {»tiductivits 
And  meet  head  on  every  occasion 

Of  this  National  Federatioa 
With  standards  of  cooperation.^ 

So  let  us  an  pull  together 
And  work  ss  a  group 

And  tug  fast  at  the  tether 
Of  tMs  powerfid  group.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  immigrat- 
ed to  the  United  States  in  1970  and 
1971.  re«>ectively;  they  sought  to 
bring  their  daughter  with  them.  They 
were  inferme<^  however,  by  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  that  they  had  to  adopt 
Marvie  first.  FoUowing  this  sugges- 
tion^ in  1971— when  Marvie  waa  t2 
yeara  oid— the  WilUses  attempted  to 
adopt,  the  child  by  fiUng  an  adoption 
petition  in  the  Resident  Magistrate's 
Court  in  Black  River.  Jamaiofc. 

The  Resideot  Magistrarte's  Cmtrt 
toolL.  6  years  to  grant  the  adoption  of 
Marvie  to  the  WUllses.  By  the  time 
the  court  proceedings  were  completed. 
Marvie  wbs  16  years  old,  andr  l^  UJ3. 
immigration  law.  iaeligible  to  be  coi»- 
sidered  the  child  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WUlis.  Ttie  sad  stocy  continues  to 
haunt  the  Willisea  as  they  have  con- 
tinued to  support  Marvie  through  the 
years.  To  date.,  however.  Marvie  is  stiU 
staying  with  the  WiUlses.'  friends  in 
Jamaiea. 

As  I  exert  my  best  efforts  to  reimitc 
the  Willis  family,  I  am  urging  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  considcK  my  inir 
Uative  in  an  expeditious,  manner,  and 
lead  the  way  for  subsequent  passage  <d 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marvie  Joy 
Willisw*. 
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MITCHELL  PRIVATE  BILL  POR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  MARVIE  JOY 
WILLIS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  AOTCHELL 

or  MAaTLAHD 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  represehtatives 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Iffr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  have  introduced  a 
private  bill  to  aid  one  of  my  constitu- 
ent* in  bringing  her  adopted  daughter 
to  this  coimtry.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Refugees, 
and  International  Law  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  measure  to  remove  the 
barriers  which  prevent  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  particular  f  amUy  unit. 

The  case  in  Question  is  clear  cut,  and 
essentially  one  which  deserves  the 
compassion  and  insight  which  the 
Congress  can  provide  in  such  in- 
stances. Mrs.  Rita  Willis  was  bom  in 
Jamaica  and  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1970.  She  is  a  permanent 
resident  and  has  resided  in  Baltimore 
with  her  husband,  Laurie  Charles 
Willis,  since  that  tirad. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  WUlLs  took  responsibility  for  the 
upbringing  of  her  cousin.  Marvie  Joy 
Bent,  due  to  the  death  of  the  child's 
mother.  At  that  time,  Marvie  was  only 
4  years,  old.  For  11  years  following  the 
death  of  her  mother,  the  Willises 
raised  Marvie  aa  their  own. 


A  PLUMB  LINE  FOR  AMERICA? 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

orrtoaraA 
IN  THBHOVSa  or  REFSXSENTATrVES 

Wednesday  Febrvary  13,  tSSff 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, former  Governor  of  Florida 
Farris  Bryant  made  an  outstanding 
speech  before  the  Jacksonville  Rotary 
Club  that  I  feel  should  be  read  by 
every  American.  We  should  affirmar 
tively  answer  the  questions  he  asiss; 
for.  without  better  standards  to  guide 
us,  we  may  be  off  course  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  insert  the  speech  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  hope  it  will  be 
widely  read. 

I  want  everyone  here  to  understand  why  I 
am  your  speaker  today.  President  Bryant 
said  he  wanted  me  to  make  "one  of  your 
iLind  of  speeches"  whatever  that  is!  One 
thing  is  certain  .  .  .  when  you  give  me  that 
kind  of  carte  blanche,  you  deserve  whatever" 
you  get! 

I  intended  to  write  a  speech  about  "too 
much  democracy"— about  the  deterioration 
in  the  democratic  process— about  the  falla>- 
cies  of  "one  man.  one  vote"— about  the  In- 
ability of  most  citizens  to  handle  the  wide 
range  of  problems  inherent  In  modem  soci- 
ety—about the  loss  of  the  opportunity  for 
reasoned  compromise  in  an  increasingly  po- 
larized democracy. 

But.  as  I  thought  more  and  more  about 
the  subject  it  became  apparent  to  me  that 
the  real  problem  was  the  lack  of  a  com- 
monly accepted  value  system,  without 
which  all  the  improvements  we  make  in  the 
democratic  process  cannot  bring  cohesion, 
or  unity  of  purpose,  or  acceptable  compro- 
mise. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  melting  pot, 
by  which  we  mean  that  we  mix  together  all 
races,  creeds  and  colors,  and  come  out  with 
a  potable  mix.  We  pass  laws  requiring 
people  to  live  together,  eat  together,  go  to 


school  together.  At  the  same  time  we  give 
them  no  single  standaid  to  which  they  all 
can  ding,  by  wlilch.  tbey  can  guide  their 
lives,  by  wbich  they  can  relate  ta  one  an- 
other. It  Is  as  tiioush  we  iJi  set  out  to  sea. 
each  in  our  own  ship,  seeking  the  common 
goal  of  a  society  la  which  every  man>  ean 
enioy  U£e,  liberty,  and  the  parsait  ol  happi- 
ness, but  each  of  ua  sets  hla  owb.  compass 
with  whatever  deviatioB  he  personally  likes. 
No  manipulation  with  the  democratie  proc- 
ess can  put  that  fleet  oa  a  conuaoa  couia*. 
Thi»  nation  used  U>  have  a  standasd 
almoBt.  UBiversally  aecepted.  It  waa  ttie 
Bible.^  We  oftea  ignored  It.  violated  its  pae- 
ceptSk  but  we  never  denied  it.  It  was  our 
compass 

I  cai^t  point  to  &  cay>  an  the  calender 
wh»  we  put  it  aside.  Madelyn  O'Hare.  the 
spokBsnaao  for  atheism,  has  been  vocali  on 
the  subject  for  decade«  But  suu-ely  tin 
moment  we  took  the  Bible  out  of  ow 
schools  we  fonnaUjv  renouBCcd>  the  Bible  as 
a  coBimoa  standard.  You  may  have  ap- 
proved of  tha>— many  people.  Christians 
and  Jewai  did»-but  I  think  it  was  a  mile- 
stone in  the  lonr  proceav  by  wMeh  the  bash: 
consensus  essential  to  a  denocratie  society 
is  betng  destroyed. 

This  nation  musi  have  a  standard  to  live 
by.  I  must  have  a  standard  to  live  by.  a  spbr- 
itual  ceFtainty  to  wMch  I  can  cUng,  and  I 
cry  out  against  the  law  which  says  the  chQ- 
dren  of  this,  land  shall  be  raised  in  a  moral 
and  spiritual  vaeinmii 

We  contemplate  the  mobs  of  demonstra- 
tors in  our  streets— we  see  a  nation  thai 
seems  to  have  neither  effective  lieaders  not 
followers— we  see  the  schools,  the  (lurches 
and  the  synasogues  being  supplanted  In 
their  role  of  moral  leadership^  by  secular 
forces— and  we  act  as  if  we  don't  know  why. 
Our  newsmedia  shout  our  probrems.  The 
catalog  of  our  crimes  is  too  horrible  too  con- 
tenH>late.  Our  prisons  are  so  full  we  can  im- 
prison no  more.  Oiv  mental  hospitals  are 
over-fh>wing  with  people  who  cannot  face 
life  as  they  see  it.  ISnni  decadence  seems  to 
spread  like  gangrene  over  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  order— and  we  act  as  if  we 
don't  know  why. 

The  old  testament  puts  It  verr  bluntly. 
"Amos  said:  He  showed  me:  Behold,  the 
Lord  was  standing  beside  a  wall  built  with  a 
plumb  line,  vith  a  plumb  line  In  his^  hand. 
And  the  Lord  said  to  me.  'Amos,  what  do 
you  see?"  and  I  said,  'A  plumb  line.'  Then 
the  Lord  said,  'Behold,  I  am  setting  a  plumb 
line  in  the  midst  of  my  people  .  .  .  ' " 

In  so  many  areas  of  our  lives— in  so  many 
hours  of  our  lives— In  so  many  activities  of 
our  lives,  God's  plumb  line  is  Ignored.  If  our 
young  people — or  our  old  ones— want  to  live 
together  in  defiance  of  Cod's  laws,  that's 
not  sin— that's  Just  a  new  life  style.  In  this 
age  of  great  wealth  we  reason  that  if  we  had 
more,  the  cause  of  sin  would  be  banished 
from  this  earth.  There  is  no  crime  so  revolt- 
ing that  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  an  eco- 
nomic shortfall. 

Amos  saw  God  holding  a  plumb  line.  He 
still  holds  It!  And  this  crooked  world  we  are 
building,  using  as  a  level  whatever  clever 
social  or  political  device  is  popular  at  the 
moment,  will  ftOl  unless  we  rebuild  it  ac- 
cording to  a  plumb  line  all  of  us  can  see- 
the Bible. 

Nations  come  and  go!  Ideas  sweep  across 
the  Intellectual  community  and  seep  down 
to  people  at  all  levels,  and  then  are  gone- 
hut  there  are  certain  things  that  never 
change: 

77ie  Ten  Ctmimandmenta 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

The  Lont'a  Prayer 

It  ia  tttU  wrong  to  Steal 

it  ia  atm  wrong  to  Lie 

It  ia  atm  wrong  to  Commit  Adultery 
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There  te  a  cieat  deal  ia  the  Bible  tiat.  is 
difficult  to  uaderstand.  TlM  aoost  Jeamed 
jieople  can  argue  Its  meaning— and  so  can 
the  leaA  learned— but  for  evei7  aaan  there 
ve  enough  abnpfle  traHs  to  provMe  lAumb 
lines  (or  «B  aU.  T«t  by  some  «ti«nee  tvitet  «f 
UiinkiDg  we  kawe  coBtriveJ  Aat  a  eovetm- 

origin  of  tte  rigfcti  «f  aoea  lias  aam^  it  il- 
legal to  teach  our  childrao  from  whence 
these  rights  spring. 

America  at  fts  WrMi  took  ita  Aand  as  a 
naftion  geveirted  «iot  ^y  men— nen  wtM  for 
the  III— cat  wMU  9mnx   »iH  by  lawr,  Uws 

Justice.  They  protect  the  weak  from^  the 
strong,  not  because  the  weak  command,  but 
because  it  k  fSgM-anl  laat— to  do  sa. 

9A  mh^  ta  Jwaiioe  aad  iJgliiwi—M  If 
m,  k  not  the  naked  aaaertlaa  at  vawer. 
Other  there  h  aome  lamubMe,  undHmg- 
inc  aUndud  to««u4  wkAik  we  cn>pe-«ome 
■tandard  ■vttildk  ezMts  aot  hecasBC  of  ws  bug 
jB  apte  cf  m  timmr  nAe  Mndkic  wcA  }ual, 
apoB  tte  HelplBM  bdt  vpwi  c*err  indMdual. 
aai  apos  Qte  naglOTi  ftEdf-^ar  then  is  xm 
jmOoe. 

KIUmt  Uwre  is  a  dtaagard  «feo*e  wa,  after 
which  we  try  te  VBttem  flor  Inn.  or  there  ii 
«nlr  mm  puwu.  ia  the  anay.  to  a  gucndla 
band  in  a  SMib— ta  mAe  whatever  laws. 
wtetever  i<anitHnlB  seme  the  laaiataea  d 

THIS  is  na  hypvtteiical.  or  pmzHj  phUa- 

^ido-  Otolln:  to  Ohina  totoy,  and  under 
Mmc  these  m  laws,  and  those  laws  aie 
whtoever  ihe  aen  to  nawer  trom  time  to 
Ubk  av  that  ther  are.  Ikeic  is  no  standard 
by  which  to  measure  thoae  laws  CKiept  cod- 
venienoe,  ezi>edlenoe.  Justioe  under  law  is 
iut  tor  IheoB  a  gaal— it's  a  teaL 

niat'a  what  the  iffagia  Carta  was  ahouL 
The  Bfitoles  awre  ao  laager  aOBiu;  to  accept 
as  law  tar  iheBuelvflB  -whateveT  the  king 
tram  day  to  day  aright  decree  it  to  be. 

That's  wiiat  the  Dedanttoa  of  Independ- 
ence was  about: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  aelf-c«toent— 
ttiat  all  mfiB  are  created  equal:  tixal  they 
aj>e  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  eertaia 
joalieBsisaei-iglUs " 

Almo^  OuX  coidd  have  Taeen  ptodked  Iroia 
DeuXeranomy.  It  is  iaeaalngleai  vitfaoul 
Cod.  Yet  by  some  Jtrange  mental  pervecaicxi 
we  have  concluded  that,  although  tieedata 
under  law  Is  our  national  goaL  aur  childrea 
may  not  'be  exposed  for  the  greater  portion 
of  their  waking  hours  to  the  source  and 
foundation  of  thattdeaL 
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FSXEDOM  AND  DRAFT 

RBGfsnukTiair 


Hie  keystane  in  the  great  acob  9t  «ur  tt>- 
eitJes  which  has  dlstingniBhwl  ihis  nation 
fraaa  ail  othcBS  ia  tJae  eoaoevt  «/  Justice 
under  Cod. 

Have  jwa  read  Oulaa  Afchipnlagn?  Did 
you  fiad  thete  any  Justiee?  What  ysu  did 
find  syas  tlie  aiory  «f  an  InerediHy  ooura- 
geous  aann  wba  Isved  bit  ooEuatry.  arho  be- 
lieved in  its  ayateai,  but  whs  sln«gied  io 
vain  ta  find  any  standaMl  by  which  as  a 
Soviet  citisen  tte  cauld  guide  bis  Mie  other 
than  ttie  rrrrrhanginf  priorities  ot  the 
perann  Jn  power  to  wlmaa  fraai  tJtme  to  time 
iie  was  subject. 

The  laws  that  «ovem  our  lives.  IndividHBi- 
ly  and  as  Aaifiiicaos.  ate  either  expresdotu 
of  power,  or  eicptessions  of  prinriple  U  titef 
are  expressions  of  principle,  as  we  daiia 
that  they  are,  tb^  auist  be  either  the  prod- 
uct ol  CQBtesaporary  thought,  changing 
«^b  each  new  Idea,  or  the  product  of  eter- 
nal and  unchangtag  truths.  God  told  Amos 
ihal  he  held  a  plumb  line  by  which  people 
could  bund  their  lives,  and  Amos  Deported 
that  the  peocAe  must  live  bF  that  plumb  line 
or  peridi. 

One  nation,  under  Cod,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  aU.g 


HOW-HONPAVL 


m  TBC  HOQsa  ov  smtxsEM  ranv  eb 
Wedmniati,  Febnuuw  23L  19§9 
•  Mr.  PA!OL.  Iftr.  apeaker.  Dr.  mton 
Frtednaou  one  of  oar  mail  doguoit 
champianB  of  freedom,  bas  a  mTiiain 
in  Uie  Febmary  U  Xewsaeek  Uiat  I 
wonU  very  auKdi  like  ta  call  to  aojr  eol- 
leaeues' fltteoMoM. 

Aa  tfcte  iioibel  liSHcate  potnta  out. 
"OlraPt  wgirtJiiMap  Is  utiUter  neces- 
sai7  nor  dertjaWte."  T^cjclug  our  econo- 
my from  covemuieifl  restraint,  infla- 
tion, atul  high  taxes  would  be  the 
stronger  ijefense  action  we  could  take. 
Dn2tiiig  our  .young  people  viototes  the 
very  prinr^pktr  mm  Qt^  ta  deteiKL  It  ia 
■■^■^''y  —l»^««**»ga'*»  and  It  to  totiprae- 
tictf  as  toelL  I  taoiie  we  ean  all  learn 
from  wtuA  Dr.  Frtednan  has  to  say. 

DBATT  BaBISTBATIOa 

<By  MtltoB  Fitedmn) 

daft  lechtratioB  is  aetther  neceosarr  ncr 
'  '■  "*»»  tt  is  IxJug  proposed  to  reaosure 
the  public  at  home,  not  to  frighten  the  Rus- 
siaoB.  it  is  not  aeoeamy.  hecaaoe  ott  oAi- 
to(T  iffoinf  dkiiwa  neitter fnaa  a ahortr 
age  <g  iinn^o«  I  nor  an  InabOity  to  ia- 
creaoe  Che  auuBber  atpesnle«dg  anas  by 

eeled  bf  Aeskicnt  Ghitor.  niiiiiiioiiit  dlf- 
f IcultieB  ««h  the  aM  iidiBiaf  rr  tone  reflect 
the  crosioa  of  (he  inflagltonad- 
alton  at  thxttonn  caAateea, 
tel^toe  bath  to  their  etcOiaa  oDunteqMrts 
and  loager-sersice  iwiniiMai  MThen  the 
diaft  was  aeplaoed  Ma  aa  all  wluateer  foiee 
in  lAUL  the  par  acalea  woe  odjuated  oppro- 
prioirbr.  Sloee  then.  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
■didstntkm  tene  not  seen  fit  to  ■ainfala 
the  par  acale  ior  flrst  <cni  1 5.  If  It  is  de 
sired  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces,  either  in  genend  or  for  specialized 
pemiDfeL  Iteat  can  and  riHxdd  be  done 
without  a  draft. 

aaoaanKBEcac 

It  Is  said  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 
That  is  nonsense.  Proponents  of  a  draft 
point  eat  that  total  pensomcl  eooli  of  the 
armed  forces  are  moce  tlmn  £0  per  oent  of 
total  nrHitary  spendb«.  However,  only 
about  U  per  cent  of -that  goes  far  tke  pay  (tf 
f  lrst4emM»-ia  1979.  total  petsaaoel  xxete 
were  gS8.«  tiUlioa  but  only  g&3  biOian  of 
that  went  Io  pay  pecujle  serving  feao'^thaB 
fonr  years.  Even  a  major  increase  io  the  pay 
offered  new  recTOta  would  iiiwulve  only  a 
muigr  tocreaae  to  the  totol  ^ctenst  hadget. 
Tbe  icflt  sf  the  total  pecaoBnel  oosto  is  for 
the  pay  ml  tonvr-tom.  peraocaiel,  oCBDeiK 
civilians,  aod  retbeoieat  benetits.  Aad  anly 
first-termers  would  be  recruited  ky  a  draft 

A^istration  would  have  a  minor  effect  on 
the  time  involved  ta  getting  manpower  and 
womanpoa'er  if  a  draft  were  remstStuted. 
ITie  ttoiL-oonsumgig  steps  are  not  regtetra- 
tjon  iMt  sdedtoa  and  trailing.  That  was 
deaamtratod  In  eazUer  drafts.  And  even  a 
full-acale  drafft  would  aot  provide  penoonel 
rapidly  cnoach  £or  a  inadMa  war.  Thai 
nust  t>e  fought  largely  by  farces  ir  being. 

Draft  ret^tratioa  is  not  desirable  because 
a  draft  is  not  desirable.  It  is  a  divisive  meas- 
ure completely  in  conflict  with  the  basic 
values  of  a  free  society.  Bvery  emergency 
bas  d»a'n  Vhat  to  time  of  real  need  there  is 
BO  fihortace  of  patriotic  citiaens  eacer  to 
defend    the    oouitQr.    Dra/t    registratiOB 
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aimptr    difwls   attentioa    irooa   the   real 
source  of  our  »""'*"?  wwkwfiti 

That  source  Is  tbe  welfare  state.  In  1B7D, 
spendhig  on  defense  was  M  per  cert  of  the 
Vtedend  budget,  aad  V  per  eeat  ef  OSP— one 
and  a  taV  thnes  the  batgA  «r  HEW.  In 

Itte  bndPdt  and  %  per  co*  of  ONP.  The 
tmaait  ml  mnr  aaa  one  as 
the   rbinaar   kadpet.  Tteoi 
base  oocuned  under  Sepublicaa  aad  Demo- 
ocalic    trtmiaJsTntlfiM   aBke.   Carter    has 
jdmply  cuutluued  on  a  wcfl-wom  path. 
THK  aaaL  cuuaiT 

Transfer  expenditures  have  absorbed  tax- 
able caparity  that  had  aopported  defense— 
and  much  dmr  as  wcB.  We  cannot  under- 
take a  maior  rehiilMing  of  the  aaibtary 
without  cnttiiw  ^sna  the  doto  that  the 
not  of  the  badpet  ioapooBS  an  the  taxpay- 
er-wbether  Jlroetly  thiaitgb , 
ar  laditrrtly  thraiMh  toflati 
tog.  XlMK  ii.  atter  aM.  a  liislt  to  the  total 
taxatato  capacity  mt  the  eeoaoaiur.  laok  at 
Britato's  dooline  as  a  wacM  power.  odUcb.  as 
C  Korthcote  Paxkiasaa  aamewlwre  pointB 
out,  owes  much  more  to  the  growth  of  tbe 
welfare  atate  thaa  to  any  other  dngle 
factor. 

No  suies  st  aynboUc  act^  ao  eapraosions 
of  befOioofle  iateat  wifl  chat«e  that  brute 
fact  If  we  try  to  ioUow  a  poDcy  a<  gans  phis 
welf are-siate  transfer^  I  Xear  we  Aafl  end 
UP  witb  neither. 

Present  Carter  has  acknowledged  the 
drastic  raoent  cbaoge  in  iM  iguniont  about 
Russia— a  courageous  admission  at  afenoat 
unbelievatile  pitor  naivete. 

Is  il  outside  the  bmu^s  of  posslhiaty  that 
he  could  ■rknnwlfidfr  that  past  Bscal  and 
military  mistakes  bave  made  It  lagussibie 
for  us  to  respond  eZZectiMely  to  Russian  ag- 
greasioQ  now  or  In  ihe  Imtanrtiatf  future, 
but  that  ve  are  goiag  to  change  eearse  ia 
Gght  of  the  preaeot  danper? 

It  is  time  that  we  desisted  from  purely 
ayaabolic  acts  desigaad  to  reassure  the 
American  pohHc  and  gamer  votes  in  Vaveaa- 
ber  rather  than  to  Irigbtea  the  RoaKtans 
We  must  do  the  unOaiOkable— cut  'he 
burden  on  the  economy  that  comes  from 
picking  aa  of  ow  right  pockets  to  no  all  of 
our  left  pockets  and  instead  emlMuk  on  a 
crash  program  to  stwngthm  aur  defenseaa 


MfE  IflXD  JERRT  FORD 


HON.  WM.  Sw  BROQMFEU) 

OP  WicmdAK 

Wedntadati.  februanil3. 19S9 

•  Mx.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Skwaker, 
as  tills  Nation's  domestic  and  interna- 
tional j^rOblems  contbiue  to  mount — 
seemingly  out  of  ooDtrol— more  and 
aaore  Aaaeneatis  are  Inoking  iMck  with 
a  new  sense  ot  aopreciatian  to  tiie  ad- 
miaistratian  of  fomter  ncbident 
Gerald  Ford. 

In  joBt  8  years  skioe  President  Ford 
left  otfffce,  inflation  has  soared  from  6 
to  13  percent,  interest  rates  bave  risen 
to  more  than  V5  pereent.  taxes  have 
climbed  to  record  high  levels  and  the 
budget  is  stiU  oiit  of  baianoe. 

Reiatiotts  with  the  Soviet  Union 
hare  deterioratedl  SALT  is  an  the 
^idf.  and  our  position  as  a  world 
power  is  being  questioned. 

Americans  are  longing  Tor  strong, 
steady  leadership  in  the  White  House 
and  t)tey  are  ^^'""^^^g  to  tlae  realisation 
that  that  is  witot  they  had  duiing  tite 
Presidency  of  Gerald  Favd. 
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Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  for 
many  years  in  Congress  and  worked 
with  him  as  President,  have  never  lost 
sight  of  Jerry  Ford's  great  qualities  of 
solid  leadership.  I  am  pleased,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  see  this  reawakening  of  in- 
terest throughout  the  country  in  a 
Ford  candidacy  in  1980.  The  respected 
coluninist  James  Reston  noted  this 
growing  Interest  in  the  February  1 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  which 
followsT 

tProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1, 1980] 

The  Pohd  ih  Ouk  FnruRE? 

(By  James  Reston) 

WAsmwGTOH,  January  31.— You're  not 
going  to  believe  this,  but  the  longer  this 
Presidential  electioneering  goes  on.  the 
more  talk  you  hear  among  Republicans  in 
these  parts  about  getting  Jerry  Ford  off  the 
golf  courses  of  America  and  drafting  him 
into  the  Presidential  election  campaign. 

The  more  the  Republicans  look  at  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  younger  and  more  attractive 
Jerry  Ford  appears.  The  more  they  think 
about  George  Bush  as  their  candidate 
against  Jimmy  Carter,  the  more  they 
wonder  whether  this  nice  bush-league  man 
can  really  make  it  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Ford,  however,  has  some  things  in  his 
favor.  Even  Jimmy  Carter  t>egan  his  inaugu- 
ral address  on  Jan.  20,  1977,  by  saying:  "For 
myself  and  for  the  nation,  I  want  to  thank 
my  predecessor  for  all  he  has  done  u>  heal 
our  land." 

Gerald  Ford  Is  now  66.  He  was  bom  on 
Bastille  Day,  July  14,  1913,  in  Omaha.  Neb., 
and  still  looks  and  acts  like  your  high  school 
football  coach.  He  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  25  years.  Vice  President 
during  1973-74,  and  President,  by  accident, 
from  1974  until  Mr.  Carter  defeated  him 
narrowly  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1976. 

Not  surprisingly.  Mr.  Ford  kept  hearing 
"Hail  to  the  Chief  in  the  night.  He  was 
building  a  new  house  in  California  and 
working  on  his  slice,  which  was  a  menace  to 
nearby  real  estate,  but  he  kept  thinking 
vaguely  that  maybe  being  President  was 
easier. 

So  for  the  last  few  months,  against  the 
wishes  of  his  sensible  wife,  Mr.  Ford  has 
been  running  around  the  country  talking  to 
students,  and  addressing  chicken-dinner  Re- 
publican audiences  about  the  sins  of  Jimmy 
Carter  and  the  glories  of  the  Republican 
Party.  So  who  knows?  In  the  confusion,  a 
lot  of  Republicans  are  beginning  to  say  that 
maybe  Old  Jerry  is  the  best  Presidential 
candidate  they  have. 

When  he  left  the  White  House,  Mr.  Ford 
could  claim— and  he  has  been  claiming  it  all 
over  the  country  ever  since— that  he  had  in- 
flation under  control,  that  he  had  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Dnion  to  control  the 
arms  race,  and  even  an  arrangement  on 
"human  rights"  to  get  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews  out  of  Moscow. 

Now,  Mr.  Ford  is  arguing  that  inflation 
under  the  Carter  Administration  is  out  of 
control,  that  the  arms  race  Is  more  menac- 
ing than  ever  before,  and  that  Carter's 
"human  rights"  policy  has  been  a  disaster. 

The  Republicans  don't  quite  know  what  to 
do  with  thla  problem  within  their  own 
party.  For  a  while,  they  thought  that  the 
mood  of  the  nation  was  conservative  and 
that  they  could  probably  win  with  any  can- 
didate they  put  forward. 

They  bet  on  Ronald  Reagan,  but  he  lost 
in  Iowa.  They  thought  that  John  Connally 
might  succeed  with  his  conservative  and 
pugnacious  themes,  but  that  didn't  work. 
That  left  them  with  George  Bush  of  Texas 
and  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee,  but  nei- 
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ther  has  shown  signs  of  being  able  to  defeat 
the  President.  Accordingly,  they're  now 
thinking  that  maybe  Mr.  Ford  might  come 
to  the  rescue  at  the  nominating  convention 
in  Detroit. 

All  this  has  been  sort  of  a  surprise  to 
Jerry  Ford.  He  went  around  the  country 
making  speeches  to  Republican  allies,  be- 
cause that's  what  he  had  always  done,  but 
not  seriously  thinking  It  would  lead  to  any- 
thing else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his -family 
wondered  why  he  was  still  working  the  old 
political  chicken-circuit,  and  asked  why  he 
just  didn't  stay  home  and  look  after  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  months,  howev- 
er, have  changed  all  this.  The  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  and  the  seizure  of 
American  hostages  in  Iran  have  forced  the 
Republican  Party,  as  they  have  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration,  to  reappraise  \heir 
policies. 

On  the  Republican  side,  it  has  been  real- 
ized that  a  major  argument  can  be  made 
against  both  Carter's  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  record,  but  that  this  argument  is  not 
being  made  by  Reagan,  Bush,  Baker  or  any 
of  the  other  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates. Accordingly,  many  of  the  O.O.P.  lead- 
ers are  now  going  back  to  Ford,  and  to 
Henry  Kissinger  and  the  other  members  of 
the  former  Ford  Cabinet  in  lixe  hope  of 
mounting  a  major  attack  on  Carter  during 
the  coming  months  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

For  a  while,  the  Republicans  thought  that 
Senator  Kennedy  would  divide  the  Demo- 
crats and  open  the  way  to  a  Republican  vic- 
tory by  any  G.O.P.  candidate,  but  they  are 
inclined  to  believe  now  that  Ted  Kennedy  is 
finished,  and  that  their  main  hope  lies  in  a 
Republican  candidate  who  can  expose  what 
they  regard  as  Carter's  record  of  failure. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Republicans 
thought  Ronald  Reagan  might  be  the  leader 
of  such  a  Republican  victory,  and  some  of 
them  still  believe  that  George  Bush  might 
do  so  but,  increasingly,  they  are  talking 
atwut  Gerald  Ford,  and  hoping  that  he  may 
come  forward  as  a  compromise  candidate 
who  can  unite  the  Republicans  and  carry 
the  battle  to  the  Democrats  in  November.* 


MASSACRE  IN  AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

op  mCHIGAll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

was  pleased  to  read  today  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  reaffirmed  its  request 
for  a  U.S.  boycott  of  the  1980  summer 
Olympics,  if  Soviet  troops  remain  in 
Afghanistan  after  February  20.  Recent 
newspaper  reports  gave  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  administration  in- 
tended to  extend  the  deadline  for 
Soviet  withdrawal  to  May  24. 

It  is  Important  to  know  when  It  is 
appropriate  to  bargain,  and  when  we 
must  stand  firm.  I  believe  that  it 
would  seriously  weaken  our  position  to 
suggest  that  the  brutal  Soviet  occupa- 
tion could  be  extended  to  5  months— 
and  still  permit  us  to  celebrate  in 
Moscow  the  principles  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  exemplified  by  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

As  the  occupation  enters  its  second 
month,  perhaps  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  of  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 
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The  Soviets  appear  willing  to  slaugh- 
ter the  civilian  population  of  that 
coimtry.  If  it  is  needed  to  keep  in 
power  the  puppet  government  they 
have  installed.  We  must  take  great 
care  to  avoid  signalling  that  the 
United.  States  could  accept  another  3 
months  of  this  atrocious  policy. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  text  of  a 
recent  article  in  Newsweek  that  de- 
scribes a  Soviet  massacre  of  the  men 
of  an  Afghan  village: 

Massacre  in  ArcRAirisTAN 

It  was  Friday,  April  20,  1979.  the  Muslim 
sabbath.  But  at  Kerala.  115  miles  northeast 
of  Kabul,  the  men  of  the  village— bearded 
Pushtu  elders,  fresh-faced  teen-agers- 
squatted  in  a  ragged  line  in  the  center  of  a 
plowed  field.  Tanks,  Afghan  soldiers  and 
police  and  Soviet  advisers  ringed  the  field, 
while  women  and  children  looked  on  from  a 
mosque  a  hundred  paces  away.  The  soldiers 
ordered  the  men  to  yell  "Hurrah"  for  Af- 
ghanistan's Marxist  regime.  Instead,  the 
shouted:  "Allahu  akbar"— God  is  great. 

The  Afghan  commander  consulted  briefly 
with  the  senior  Soviet  adviser,  a  stocky, 
green-eyed  man  with  dirty  blond  hair.  The 
Russian,  in  turn,  spoke  by  radio  to  a  Soviet 
helicopter  that  was  hovering  overhead.  Sud- 
denly, the  chopper  flew  off,  and  the  Rus- 
sian barked  "Fire"  in  Pi^htu.  Afghan  and 
Soviet  troops  shot  point  blank  at  the  villag- 
ers with  their  AK-47  automatic  rifles. 
Within  minutes,  more  than  1,000  unarmed 
Pushtu  men  lay  dead. 

Kerala  itself  cannot  be  reached  from 
Pakistan— although  some  fellow  journalists 
and  I  tried  very  hard  to  do  so  last  week.  The 
survivors  of  Kerala  now  inhabit  a  string  of 
refugee  camps  In  Pakistan's  Bajaur  tribal 
region,  and  their  story  cannot  be  confirmed 
independently.  But  the  descriptions  I  ob- 
tained from  many  refugees  tally  on  every 
significant  point. 

At  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  20th— the 
day  after  local  mujahedln  (Muslim  rebels) 
had  fired  on  govenunent  soldiers— 30 
Soviet-made  tanks  encircled  Kerala,  a  town 
of  5.000.  With  the  tanks  came  a  convoy  of 
armored  personnel  carriers  that  disgorged 
100  Khalqls  (government  troops),  100 
Afghan  police  and  twenty  Soviet  Army  ad- 
visers. 

HOLDING  A  JIRGA 

The  Pushtus  knew  there  would  be  trouble. 
"The  village  had  been  given  arms  to  fight 
the  mujahedln,  but  we  had  given  them  sup- 
port instead;  every  house  had  one  or  two 
mujahedln,"  recalled  Abdul  Hadi,  a  25-year- 
old  college  teacher.  Once  the  village  was 
surroimded.  the  Afghan  commander  or- 
dered Pushtu  leaders  to  assemble  the  men 
in  the  field  near  town.  "The  soldiers  came 
to  my  house  and  said  to  my  father  that  the 
government  has  come  a^id  will  have  a  jlrga 
(powwow)  with  the  people,"  said  Nabi 
Madez  Khan,  18,  the  son  of  a  minor  official. 
"The  people  went  to  the  Jlrga  unarmed  to 
talk."  added  Abdul  Latif.  37,  Kerala's 
former  deputy  superintendent  of  police. 
"One  does  not  take  arms  to  a  jirga.  It  would 
be  an  insult." 

Afghan  soldiers  forced  the  Pusiitu  men  to 
line  up,  then  their  commander  berated  the 
villagers  for  betraying  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Nur  Muhammed  Tarakl  and  Prime 
Minister  HafizuUah  Amln  (who  later  over- 
threw Taraki  and  was  overthrown  himself  a 
few  weeks  ago).  When  the  villagers  refused 
to  shout  their  loyalty,  they  were  ordered  to 
press  tightly  together,  and  an  officer  took 
their  photos,  fitting  as  many  men  into  each 
picture  as  his  viewfinder  would  allow. 
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A  lULB  or  OOU>SEE 

The  IHiditiis  were  tald  to  sqoat  on  their 
faeels  mod  pot  tbe#-  bands  in  tbe  air.  "The 
Russians  cave  tjhe  onin-  ta  shoot;  I  heard 
ttieta,"  said  Natai  li^adez  Khan.  Otkx  again, 
the  army  pbotographer  came  forward,  this 
time  to  take  pictures  of  the  corpses  before  a 
bulldozer  plowed  them  und^^  In  response 
to  a  weeping  vOlaee  woman  who  had  run  up 
to  him,  the  green-eyed  Soviet  officer  de- 
clared contemptuously:  "You  can  t>e  sure 
that  next  yeaf^  potato  crop  will  be  a  good 
■one.* 

In  an.  about  100  ol  Kerala's  men  escaped 
execution.  Some  survtred  because  they  were 
away  from  the  village  at  the  time.  Others 
were  spared  becaose  they  heW  oTncaJ  posi- 
tions and  were  given  the  henefit  (rf  the 
doubt  wlien  Vhvj  pti«fe«sed  meir  toyaSty  to 
the  govetsimeiit.  Said  25-yea.r-oW  Khalid 
Rf*elia.  an  «coo«ntant:  "3  was  ludry.  I  was 
fealf  a  mUe  away.  The  moraent  I  bean)  tiie 
tikooUng.  I  ran."  MaM  M»dez  Kte.n  report- 
ed: "I  wore  the  <Jres6  of  womern  airf  hid 
myself  in  the  mosqne.  Some  other  men  wene 
hiding  In  the  mosque  wearing  the  stress  of 
women.  Afghan  soWtters  came  and  lifted  the 
veils  of  those  they  suspected;  they  caught 
some  ad  the  men  and  brought  then  t«  the 
field  and  shot  .them." 

That  saxre  night.  Kerala's  women  and 
children  left  the  village.  After  several  days 
on  fool,  they  crossed  the  Raghal  and 
Ghakhy  passes  into  Pakistan's  Bajaur 
region.  Maj.  Zahld  Pervez.  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  Bajaur  Scouts,  described 
their  arthral  to  me.  "ChlMren  were  weep- 
ing," he  saM.  ""Women  were  weeping.  There 
were  no  nules  with  them." 

The  surviving  men  arrived  later,  and  now 
they  try  the*r  best  to  hrtp  the  wMowb  and 
orphans.  But  Ihey  hare  all  they  «an  *j  to 
*reei>  ttwW  own  fandlies  from  starving. 
Memories  of  the  tnassacre  have  not  dSmned. 
Saull  cbaldkvB  frcm  Keraia  stait  ts  cry 
whoi  they  see  a  camera  poiafted  at  then. 
"They  think  it  te  a  weapon."  one  mother 
said  apolagetieallir.  "They  think  svm  are 
going  to  kiU  theiL"* 


TRIBUTE  TO  OFb'lViM  JKPPERY 
HACKETT 


HON.  LESrai L)W)IIT 

OP  IKW  YORK 

Ur  THE  HOUSE  OT  scpacsEirTaxiVBS 

Wednesdajf,  Febraarp  13, 1981> 

•  Mr.  WOLPT.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  1 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  «  most  coura- 
geous iadivkiaaL  JeHery  Baidkiett.  a 
police  officer  asrigned  to  the  ttdrd  pre- 
cinct of  the  Naasau  Cotmty  PoUee  De- 
partment within  my  consresslonal  dis- 
trict, risked  his  life  tn  a  magnlflcent 
display  of  coui;age  and  Talon  lie  saved 
the  life  of  a  fellow  human  being. 

On  the  night  of  December  31. 1979.  a 
raging  fire  tore  through  a  building,  to- 
tally enguifiog  ttit  Btrueture.  Patrol- 
man Haokett.  on  the  aoene  befot«  the 
arrival  ot  fire  appantns,  refused  to 
wait  any  longer,  lot  the  loss  of  time 
mrald  have  meant  the  loss  of  lives. 
With  a  total  disregard  for  personal 
safety  and  In  the  highest  trMfitions  of 
the  Nassau  County  R>Hce  Depart- 
ment, phinged  Into  the  Inferno,  raced 
npsta^  amid  the  smoke  and  flames 
and  discovered  a  dlsoiimted  occupant 
who  ref^ised  to  leave  the  flaming 
building.  Not  to  be  discouraged.  Pa- 
trolman Hackett  forcibly  rescued  the 
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person  Just  miiuites  befere  the  entB-e 
ceiling  eoUapsed  to  the  floor  below. 

The  firefighters  wi»  arriivd  on  the 
scene  after  Patrolman  Hackett  have 
stated  that  had  R  not  been  for  the 
outstan*ng  coarage  shown,  the  occu- 
pant would  ha\T  perished. 

It  Is  all  too  seldom  that  due  recogni- 
tion is  given  to  our  "bravest  and 
finest' ':  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
heroic  actions  of  Patroteian  Hackett, 
who  represents  tlie  tmiy  admirable 
caUber  of  people  who  now  serve  on  the 
Nassau  Comity  poBee  force.« 


DKF«NCT^— AMERICA'S  AUIES 
SHOULD  IX)  THEIR  SHARE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 


or 

III  THE  HODBB  OT  REPRESOTTATITES 

Wednesday,  Febmarp  IX  ISSS 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  well-thought-out  and  well- 
written  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
February  6  issue  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  If  we  speot  our  defense 
budget  on  the  defense  of  America,  we 
waaU  be  sble  Ijo  eut  it,  not  increase  it 
in  1981. 
"nre  artiele  ftiBwrs: 

OEFBI SX— AmUCA'S  AuAXS  fiHOCLO  Co 

ThbhSbau 
America  'seetai  in  a  taOigerent  mood  tbeae 
days  as  cries  tare  bend  ior  a  j^iMwgw  us 

military  posture.  The  Cfeiter  srliBiiirtiiillm 
has  ;submltted  a  roconl  «t9C  bUJUon  defease 
budget  ior  fiscal  IMI.  and  some  vaioeB  in 
Congress  think  even  this  is  too  little.  The 
Americaa  publk:.  for  ita  paK.  ain  appean 
willing  te  support «  big^r  orilitary  cCtart  in 
the  face  of  grewi^  Soviet  adceaturisB. 

The  mood  may  be  uaderstaadnble  bot  it 
raises  a  fundamental  and  metkmm  queatioa: 
how  can  the  United  States  eantiiMie  year 
a/ter  year  to  expand  Its  defeiwe  caiMtWUtles. 
as  the  President  wante.  without  tocoiriiw 
bigger  and  bigger  <lefieto  and  fueling  infla- 
tion? Put  another  way.  wtet  sood  wlli  a  boi- 
sAened  military  posture  do  it  the  U.S.  eoono- 
my.  the  foundatkn  <tf  Ameifca^  strength,  to 
increafiiogty  weakened*  By  l«8Su  the  atdmin- 
IstratiaB  eatimates.  defense  outiars  are  sui>- 
posed  to  reach  e  sta»eiteg  $29  tailUan.  Is 
the  American  pubUc  wUi^  to  pay  for  thto 
(as  it  did  not  pay  in  taxes  for  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war)? 

Whether  massive  increases  la  mllit&ry 
spending  are  actually  needed  Is  a  subject 
open  to  debatCL  But.  in  any  case,  we  share 
tiie  view  of  those  who  believe  that  the  US 
cannot  he  eis>ected  to  go  It  aione  in  ueetiiv 
the  Soviet  "*»""''"g»  In  ^lort,  it  is  time  for 
the  Western  and  Japanese  allies  to  play  a 
bigger  defense  role.  Western  Surape  and 
Japan,  after  all.  are  even  aaore  dependent 
on  Middle  EmA  nO.  T2tey  bawe  as  muob  it 
not  more  interest  in  reaisting  'Soviet  pene- 
tration of  the  Gulf  region.  Tbeir  own  econo- 
mies, moreover,  are  by  and  lar^  Mtnmg—^ 
strength,  it  fihoold  be  added,  whkh  ttie  CS 
was  instrumental  in  t^ttuong  upi  Is  tt  not 
reasonable  to  expect,  in  tbrnr  dajs  nt  a 
heightened  comman  thnat.  that  the  k^us- 
trial  democracies  work  more  closely  togeth- 
er? And  that  America's  sUlescany  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  for  defense?  Secretary 
of  Dfitensf  Barold  Broszn  tbiaks  so  and  we 
agree. 

The  fact  U.  the  VS.  ooatiaues  to  spend  a 
greater  proportion  of  its  gross  national 
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product  on  defense  than  do  iU  NATO  allies. 
The  figure  Is  roughly  five  percent.  The  aier- 
nge  lor  NATO,  according  to  London's  Inter- 
national InstSnte  for  StrategSc  Studies,  is 
3.5  percent,  raiarta.  Tor  tnstaiEe.  q>ends  1.8 
perrxxA  &I  Its  GNP  on  defense:  Denmark  2.4 
percerrt;  Prance  3.3  percent:  West  Germany 
3.4  percent;  Norway  3.2  percent.  Britain 
makes  the  best  showing  At  4.7  peivent.  The 
Europeans,  moreover,  maintain  compara- 
tively smaller  ground  forces  than  the  US. 

Japan,  for  its  part,  spends  even  less  on  de- 
fense—under one  percent  of  GNP— even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  is  expanding  Its 
presence  in  the  North  Pacific.  Constitution- 
al strictures  and  public  opinion  have  much 
to  do  with  the  restrained  Japanese  defense 
posture,  of  com^se.  But  even  if  It  were  not 
possMe  to  Increase  oMitaiy  oaOays  dna- 
maMcaity.  Japan  ooald  ouike  m  warUawhOe 
OKitributioB  in  other  ways— br  prsvidlv 
econonic  iM  tm  PaUstan,  say.  A  naUon 
whiefti  has  benefitted  generously  from 
American  largess  and  which  Is  so  strong  eco- 
nomicany  ought  to  be  ready  for  enhanced 
responsiblBCies. 

This  not  So  say  ttiat  a  huge  amaaHre  of  de- 
fense aoapenatinn  among  the  Western  and 
Asian  aMies  4oes  not  rireadF  exist  It  does. 
But  mnch  more  needs  to  te  4one.  Tliought 
should  be  given,  for  exampie.  to  imjposals 
emanating  from  the  Center  for  Stiateglc 
and  International  Studies  for  formation  of 
an  inter-allied  'common  market"  for  basic 
defense  fndnstries.  Says  tbe  CSBS  study:  "If 
Anaertea^  Atlantic  and  FteiBc  aWes  were 
equitably  md  eoIlecUvety  sliaring  Ox  ftimn- 
dal  burdens  of  defending  Btrope,  defending 
tbe  Padfic  and  defending  tbe  eoevy  life- 
lines in  between,  total  alUed  natttary  ex- 
penditures would  be  47  percent  less  than 
the  Waiasw  Pact"  inst^nd  cf  aiigktly  larger, 
with  the  U.&  caffytag  the  aaio  bnxlea. 
Within  the  Betrtaaon.  too.  an  same  vokes 
calling  tor  a  total  poottng  «f  allted  defense 
resouroes  and  eliniaaUaQ  tt  often  costly 
competition  in  weapons  Miiiafniiiii  Need- 
less to  say.  the  U.8.  would  lune  to  te  more 
open  than  it  has  been  so  far  to  ttv  purchase 
of  European-made  equipmeot. 

In  any  «aae.  «lK  soal  of  the  CLa  should  te 
encsuace  its  sdUes  te  teeome  wmn  respon- 
sible Cor  «taeh-  defense,  it  sbIU  sdvays  stand 
ready  to  eome  to  their  help  to  (tie  event  o( 
aggxeadon.  But  sarety  ooflBCtive  defense 
means  a  ccdlectiMe  lariat  at  ftbe  eost.  It  to 
Ume  the  West  Surapeans  Mid  others,  who 
can  afford  to  do  so.  begin  to  poll  ttaeir  own 
weightjo 


TAXPAYER'S  PLRA. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nijRois 
IS  THB  HOVSX  or  RBPRBSarBSXIVES 

Wednesday.  February  12.  l^iO 

•  ISr.  DBRWDI6KL  liti.  Speaker,  one 

of  mg  comtttDentB.  Mr.  NonMui  J. 
Minas  of  lOdlotliian.  m..  has  written  a 
Tery  Umety  song  on  the  plight  of  the 
taxpayer.  The  song  appropriaiely. 
t^led.  "Taxpayer's  nea"  represents 
what  I  brieve  are  the  tnie  sentiments 
of  the  Amedcaa  people  Aod  vividly 
captures  the  f  matiutions  «e  afl  share 
as  Aprfl  U  approMhea. 

At  tlA  time,  I  would  Hke  tio  Insert 
the  lyrics  of  Mr.  Mlnas'  fine  composi- 
tion, and  add  my  support  of  this  im- 
portant message: 

Tike  ioitesdni  taiAsttoa  «b  tte  pledge  to 
oar  tiam  lii  sitopnilii  lii  sHir  il«'**~*^  <5r  all 
of  Anerlea's  tongwJUeitoB.  tajoMcrtac  popu- 
lace. 


^' 
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TAXPAYER'S  PLEA 

I  beg  deliverance  from  the  plague  of  the 
Indebted  state  of  America  and  for  this  Re- 
public whose  deficit  stands  in  the  billions. 
Insolvent  and  irrevocably  in  hock,  with  un- 
limited taxation  on  all.— Norman  J.  Minas.* 


ADMINISTRATIONS  OVER- 
REACTION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  illuminates  the  administra- 
tion's overreaction  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  George  P.  Ken- 
nan's  piece  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  1,  makes  a  compelling 
case  for  proceeding  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  deliberation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  carefully  as  the  administration 
embarks  on  increased  U.S.  military  ac- 
tivity and  increased  defense  spending. 

The  article  follows: 
George  F.  KsifNAi*,  on  Washington's  Reac- 
tion TO  THE  Apghan  Crisis:  "Was  This 
Really  Mature  Statesbianship?" 
Princeton.  N.J.— On  Christmas  I>ay  1979, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  periodic  in- 
volvement with  the  internal  affairs  of  its 
turbulent  neighbor,  and  after  many  months 
of  futile  effort  to  find  a  pro-Soviet  Afghan 
figure  capable  of  running  the  country,  the 
Soviet  Government  suddenly  expanded 
what  was  already  a  sizeable  military  involve- 
ment in  Afghanistan  into  a  full -fledged  oc- 
cupation, promising  that  the  troops  would 
leave  when  their  limited  mission  had  been 
accomplished. 

This  move  was  not  only  abrupt^no  effort 
had  been  made  to  prepare  world  opinion  for 
it— but  it  was  executed  with  incredible  polit- 
ical clumsiness.  The  pretext  offered  was  an 
insult  to  ^e  intelligence  of  even  the  most 
credulous  of  Moscow's  followers.  The  world 
community  was  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  condemn  the  oper*tion  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  It  has  done  so. 

So  bizarre  was  the  Soviet  action  that  one 
is  moved  to  wonder  whence  exactly,  in  the 
closely  shielded  recesses  of  Soviet  policy 
maUng.  came  the  inspiration  for  it  and  the 
political  influence  fo  achieve  its  approval.  It 
was  a  move  decidedly  not  in  character  for 
either  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin  or  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev.  (The  one  was,  of  course,  ill  and 
removed  from  active  work.  The  limitations 
on  the  other's  health  and  powers  of  atten- 
tion are  well-known.)  Andrei  A.  Oromyko. 
too,  is  unlikely  to  have  approved  it.  These 
reflections  suggest  the  recent  breakthrough, 
to  positions  of  dominant  influence,  of  hard- 
line elements  much  less  concerned  for  world 
opinion,  but  also  much  less  experienced, 
than  these  older  figures. 

Such  a  change  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
more  attentive  Kremllnologists,  particularly 
In  the  light  of  the  recent  deterioration  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  but  it  was  as- 
sumed that  it  would  take  place  only  in  con- 
nection with,  and  coincidental  with,  the  re- 
tirement of  ISi.  Brezhnev  and  other  older 
Politburo  members.  That  it  could  occur 
with  the  preservation  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  as  a 
figurehead  was  not  foreseen. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  ill-considered  move 
was  bound  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  world 
community,  and  the  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  Join  In  the  condemnation 
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of  it  in  the  United  Nations.  But  beyond  that 
point,  the  American  official  reaction  has  re- 
vealed a  disquieting  lack  of  balance,  both  in 
the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  then,  not 
surprisingly,  in  the  reponse  to  it. 

In  the  official  American  Interpretation  of 
what  occurred  in  Afghanistan,  no  serious  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  taken  of  surh 
specific  factors  as  geographic  proximity, 
ethnic  affinity  of  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and  political  instability  in  what 
is,  after  all,  a  border  country  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now.  specific  factors  of  this  nature, 
all  suggesting  defensive  rather  than  offen- 
sive impulses,  may  not  have  been  all  there 
was  to  Soviet  motivation,  nor  would  they 
have  sufficed  to  Justify  the  action;  but  they 
were  relevant  to  it  and  should  have  been 
given  their  due  in  any  realistic  appraisal  of 
it. 

Instead  of  this,  the  American  view  of  the 
Soviet  action  appears  to  have  run  over- 
whelmingly to  the  assumption  that  it  was  a 
prelude  to  aggressive  military  moves  against 
various  countries  and  regions  farther  afield. 
No  one  can  guarantee,  of  course,  that  one  or 
another  such  move  wUl  net  take  place.  A 
war  atmosphere  has  been  created.  Discus- 
sion in  Washington  has  been  dominated  by 
talk  of  American  military  responses— of  the 
acquisition  of  bases  and  facilities,  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  rapid-deployment  force,  of  the 
cultivation  of  military  ties  with  other  coun- 
tries all  along  Russia's  sensitive  southern 
border.  In  these  circumstances,  anything 
can  happen.  But  the  fact  is,  this  extrava- 
gant view  of  Soviet  motivation  rests,  to  date, 
exclusively  on  our  own  assumptions.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  substantiation  of  it  in  any- 
thing the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  have 
said  or  done.  One  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev has  specifically,  publically  and  vigorous- 
ly denied  any  such  intensions. 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions  we  have 
been  prodigal  with  strident  public  warnings 
to  the  Russians,  some  of  them  Issued  even 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  not 
to  attack  this  place  or  that,  assuring  them 
that  If  they  did  so,  we  would  respond  by 
mUitary  means.  Can  this  reaUy  be  sound 
procedure?  Warnings  of  this  nature  are  im- 
plicit accusations  as  well  as  commitments. 
We  are  speaking  here  of  a  neighboring  area 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
we  could  really  back  up  these  pronounce- 
ments if  our  hand  were  to  be  called,  is  it 
really  wise— is  it  not  in  fact  a  practice  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  for  resentment  and 
for  misreading  of  signals— to  go  warning 
people  publicly  not  to  do  things  they  have 
never  evinced  any  intention  of  doing? 

This  distortion  in  our  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  motivation  has  affected,  not  unnatu- 
rally, our  view  of  other  factors  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  situation.  What  else  but  a 
serious  lack  of  balance  could  explain  our 
readiness  to  forget,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
the  Insecurity  of  the  present  Government, 
its  recent  callous  Jeopardizing  of  the  lives  of 
our  embassy  personnel,  its  lack  of  candor 
about  its  nuclear  programs— and  then  to 
Invite  humiliation  by  pressing  upon  it  offers 
of  military  aid  that  elicited  only  insult  and 
contempt?  What  else  could  explain,  in  the 
case  of  Iran,  our  sudden  readiness— if  only 
the  hostages  were  released— to  forget  not 
only  their  sufferings  but  all  the  flag-burn- 
ings, the  threatening  fists,  the  hate-ridden 
faces  and  the  cries  of  "death  to  Carter,"  and 
to  offer  to  take  these  very  people  to  our 
bosoms  in  a  common  resistance  to  Soviet  ag- 
gressiveness? What  else  could  explain  our 
naive  hope  that  the  Arab  states  could  be  in- 
duced. Just  by  the  shock  of  Afghanistan,  to 
forget  their  differences  with  Israel  and  to 
Join  us  in  an  effort  to  contain  the  supposed- 
ly power-mad  Russians? 
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This  last  merits  a  special  word.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  war  atmosphere  in 
Washington.  Never  since  World  War  II  has 
there  been  so  far-reaching  a  militarization 
of  thought  and  discourse  in  the  capital.  An 
unsuspecting  stranger,  plunged  into  its 
midst,  could  only  conclude  that  the  last 
hope  of  peaceful,  nonmllitary  solutions  had 
been  exhausted— that  from  now  on  only 
weapons,  however  used,  could  count. 

These  words  are  not  meant  to  express  op- 
position to  a  prompt  and  effecive  strenthen- 
ing  of  our  military  capabilities  relevant  to 
the  Middle  East.  If  what  was  involved  here 
was  the  carrying  of  a  big  stick  while  speak- 
ing softly  rather  than  the  carrying  of  a  rela 
tively  small  stick  while  thundering  all  over 
the  palce,  who  could  object?  But  do  we  not, 
by  this  preoccupation  with  a  Soviet  military 
threat  the  reality  of  which  remains  to  be 
proved  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  that  the 
greatest  real  threats  to  our  security  in  that 
region  remain  what  they  have  been  all 
along:  our  self-created  dependence  on  Arab 
oil  and  our  involvement  in  a  wholly  unstable 
Israeli-Arab  relationship,  neither  of  which 
is  susceptible  of  correction  by  purely  mili- 
tary means,  and  in  neither  of  which  is  the 
Soviet  Union  the  major  factor? 

If  the  Persian  Gulf  is  really  vital  to  our 
security,  it  is  surely  we  who,  by  our  unre- 
strained greed  for  oil,  have  made  it  so. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  set  about  to  elimi- 
nate, by  a  really  serious  and  determined 
effort,  a  dependence  that  ought  never  have 
been  allowed  to  arise,  than  to  try  to  shore 
up  by  military  means,  in  a  highly  unfavor- 
able region,  the  unsound  position  into  which 
the  dependnece  has  led  us?  Military  force 
might  conceivably  become  necessary  as  a 
supplement  to  such  an  effort;  It  could  never 
be  an  adequate  sut>stitute  for  It. 

The  oddest  expression  of  this  lack  of  bal- 
ance is  perhaps  in  the  bilateral  measures 
with  which  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have 
punished  the  Russian  action.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  open  question  whom 
we  punished  most  by  these  measures- 
Russia  or  ourselves— we  •  have  portrayed 
them  as  illustrations  of  what  could  happen 
to  Moscow  if  It  proceeded  to  one  or  another 
of  the  further  aggiessive  acts  we  credit  it 
with  plotting.  But  that  is  precisely  what 
these  measures  are  not;  for  they  represent 
cards  that  have  already  been  played  and 
cannot  be  played  twice.  There  was  never 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, its  prestige  once  engaged,  could  be 
brought  by  open  pressure  of  this  nature  to 
withdraw  Its  troops  from  Afghanistan.  But 
this  means,  then,  that  we  have  expended— 
for  what  was  really  a  hopeless  purpose— all 
the  important  nonmilltary  cards  we  con- 
ceived ourselves  as  holding  in  our  hand. 
Barring  a  resort  to  war,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  already  absorbed  the  worst  of 
what  we  have  to  offer,  and  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  fear  from  us.  Was  this  really  mature 
statemanship  on  our  part? 

We  are  now  in  the  danger  zone.  I  can 
think  of  no  instance  in  modem  history 
where  such  a  breakdown  of  political  commu- 
nication and  such  a  triumph  of  unrestrained 
military  suspicions  as  now  marks  Soviet- 
American  relations  has  not  led,  in  the  end. 
to  armed  conflict.  The  danger  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know,  at  this 
time,  with  whom  we  really  have  to  deal  at 
the  Soviet  end.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  for 
realism,  prudence  and  restraint  in  American 
statesmanship,  it  is  this  one.  Nothing  in  the 
passions  of  electoral  politics  could  serve  as 
the  slightest  excuse  for  ignoring  this  neces- 
sity.* 
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SALUTE  TO  CHIEF  HARRISON 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  33  years,  Paul  T.  Harrison  has 
served  the  citizens  of  Stanton  as  a 
member  of  their  fire  department. 
During  his  first  5  years  on  the  depart- 
ment, he  moved  quickly  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Stanton  Fire  Department 
to  the  position  of  fire  chief,  a  position 
he  has  held  for  the  past  27  years. 

Paul  Harrison  has  proven  his  ability 
as  a  skilled  administrator.  Over  the 
past  25  years  he  has  provided  a  con- 
sistency within  the  department  during 
its  evolution  into  a  strong  and  compre- 
hensive fire  control  and  prevention 
program. 

His  strong  dedication  and  concern 
for  life  is  well  documented.  He  has  re- 
peatedly put  the  welfare  of  others 
before  his  own  welfare,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  a  commitment  which 
has  provided  a  strong  example  for  the 
other  members  of  the  Stanton  Fire 
Department. 

His  contributions  to  the  city  of  Stan- 
ton and  its  fire  prevention  program 
are  substantial.  His  commitment  and 
service  have  earned  the  appreciation 
of  the  entire  community.  It  Is  for 
these  reasons,  and  many  more,  that 
the  citizens  of  Stanton  are  honoring 
Fire  Chief  Paul  T,  Harrison  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement. 

I.  too,  extend  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  Chief  Harrison 
for  his  years  of  service  and  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  a 
fine  citizen  and  a  dedicated  fire  chief.* 


WHAT  ABOUT  CUBA,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

op  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  all  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  the  hostages  in  Iran,  what 
about  Cuba,  Mr.  President?  The  Soviet 
brigade  continues  to  be  statiofied  in 
Cuba.  The  number  of  Americans  held 
in  prison  there  in  now  57  not  46  ns  I 
previously  stated  (see  page  548  Janu- 
ary 23,  1980,  Congressional  Record.) 
Cuba  continues  its  subversion  In  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America.  It 
continues  to  act  as  surrogate  enforcer 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.  How  long  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  is  all  well  and  good  to  draw 
the  line  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  how 
are  we  credible  there  if  we  cannot  or 
do  not  do  anjrthlng  about  Cuba  90 
miles  from  our  shores?  The  article  on 
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our  prisoners  in  Cuba  as  it  appeared  tn 
the  Washington  Star  of  February  12. 
1980  foUows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  12. 1980] 

Americans  in  Citban  Prison  Find  Lipe 

Cramped,  Boring 

(By  Gavin  Scott) 

Havana.— Almost  every  weekend,  relatives 
fly  in  for  a  three-hour  visit  with  the  57 
American  men  in  the  Comblnado  del  Este,  a 
medium-security  prison  13  miles  from  here. 

The  visits  are  the  high  point  of  the  pris- 
oners' dreary  existence. 

Those  who  have  been  here  for  a  long  time 
say  conditions  have  Improved  since  the 
early  1970s.  But  overcrowding  remains  a 
problem.  Between  15  and  18  men  are  kept  in 
cells  that  are  13  feet  by  18  feet. 

Water  is  available  only  three  or  four 
hours  a  day.  The  prisoners'  toilet  Is  in  their 
cell.  Cleansing  materials  are  scarce. 

Cuban  prisoners  in  the  prison  are  permit- 
ted to  work  and  attend  revolutionary  re- 
education classes.  They  also  have  an  orga- 
nized sports  program.  But  the  Americans 
are  offered  no  opportunity  to  work  and  they 
exercise  only  three  times  a  week. 

The  prison  diet  is  bland,  deficient  in  vita- 
mins, and  features  the  Soviet-made  equiva- 
lent of  Spam  as  weU  as  rice,  fish,  bread  and 
an  occasional  piece  of  cheese. 

Susan  Lamanna.  a  vice-consul  stationed 
with  the  19-of fleer  U.S.  Interests  Section 
here.  Is  permitted  to  deliver  extra  groceries 
every  30  days  to  some  prisoners,  every  60  or 
00  days  to  others.  Families  of  the  men  have 
established  trust  funds  with  the  State  De- 
partment to  finance  the  supplemental  food,' 
which  is  limited  to  25  pounds  a  parceL  The 
most  popular  items  are  coffee,  tea,  sugar 
and  spices. 

Once  a  month,  on  the  weekly  visit,  wives 
and  fiances  are  permitted  conjuigal  visits. 
These  take  place  at  the  prison's  "conjugal 
pavilion,"  a  building  within  the  fenced-in 
compound  that  consists  of  a  series  of  little 
rooms.  The  men  are  permitted  such  visits 
once  a  month  if  their  behavior  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  good. 

The  prisoners  are  serving  sentences  rang- 
ing from  two  to  24  years.  Many  of  them 
have  been  convicted  of  straying  into  Cuban 
territorial  waters  or  air  space  while  running 
marijuana  or  cocaine  from  the  Caribbean 
and  South  America  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  two  months,  19  Americans 
have  wound  up  In  custody  of  the  Cubans. 
One  of  them  Is  a  man  who  last  month  hi- 
jacked a  Delta  Airlines  flight,  which  was 
scheduled  from  Atlanta  to  New  York,  and 
demanded  to  go  to  Tehran. 

Six  of  the  prisoners  held  In  Cuba  are  air- 
line hijackers. 

The  penalty  for  hijacking  a  commerical 
aircraft  to  Cuba  generally  runs  between  IS 
and  20  years.  There  are  no  parole  arrange- 
ments. 

Drug-runners  get  sentences  of  up  to  15 
years.  The  length  of  sentences  generally  Is 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  drugs  found 
on  a  boat  or  aircraft.  Another  factor  is  the 
circumstance  of  the  arrest.  If  the  Cuban  au- 
thorities have  to  work  hard  to  catch  some- 
one, the  sentence  is  likely  to  t>e  longer. 

Cuban  authorities  tend  to  pick  iu>  more  of 
the  drug-runners  on  boats  than  in  planes. 
When  they  are  spotted  by  Cuba's  Coast 
Guard,  some  pi  them  try  to  dump  the  evi- 
dence overboard.  Recently,  one  arrested 
boat  crew  protested  Innocence.  Unfortu- 
nately, 24  bales  of  marijuana  subsequently 
washed  ashore  nearby. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  offenses  for 
which  Americans  have  landed  In  prison  here 
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is  distribution  of  antl-MarxIst  Christian  lit- 
erature. Last  Bfay,  two  eccentric  evangelists 
dropped  leaflets  over  Cuba  from  a  small 
plane.  They  were  forced  down  by  the  Cuban 
Air  Force  and  charged  with  an  act  "against 
the  stability  of  the  state."  Each  was  sen- 
tenced to  24  years  in  prison. 

Trials  of  suspects  sometimes  last  only  an 
hour.  More  complicated  cases  get  a  hearing 
of  two  to  three  hours.  The  only  witnesses 
called  are  Cuban  police. 

Most  of  the  drug  traffickers  sound  like 
amateurs.  They  mainly  come  from  white, 
suburban  middle-class  backgrounds  In  Flor- 
ida. Some  are  in  their  early  20s.  The  impres- 
sion  is  that  they  lost  the  big  gamble,  going 
after  a  haul  worth  as  much  as  $50,000. 
Cuban  authorites  say  most  of  the  U.S.- 
bound  drugs  come  from  Santa  Marta  In  Co- 
lombia. 

In  no  foreign  country  is  conflnement 
pleasant.  But  confinement  In  a  Communist 
country  is  even  worse. 

They  do  not,  however,  exhibit  any  evi- 
dence of  the  so-called  "Stockholm  syn- 
drome," a  psychological  phenomenon  where 
prisoners  begin  to  admire  their  captors.  Like 
most  other  prisoners  abroad,  they  believe 
that  the  State  Department  should  be  more 
active  in  getting  th^pi  out. 

But  the  U.S.  government  can  do  very  little 
other  than  helping  arrange  the  family  visits 
and  food  packages,  which  most  prisoners,  in 
their  more  realistic  moments,  understand. 

The  prisoners  expressed  something  of 
that  understanding  In  a  little  poem  they 
presented  to  Lamanna  with  a  Christmas 
card  last  year. 

"Incarceration  and  prison  ^re  freedom's 
denial,"  they  wrote.  "So  we  thank  and  love 
you  for  allowing  us  to  touch  freedom  in 
your  smile.  Though  only  for  an  instant, 
though  Just  a  fleeting  moment,  your  smile  Is 
a  paradise  that  alleviates  the  torment"  • 


PLAUDITS  TO  BLAIR  LEE  HI  OP 
MARYLAND 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OPMASTIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mrs.     SPELLMAN.     Mr.     Speaker, 
Walter  Lippmann  wrote  that: 

The  genius  of  a  good  leader  is  to  leave 
behind  him  a  situation  which  common 
sense,  without  the  grace  of  genius,  can  deal 
with  syccessf  ully. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  one  such 
"good  leader"  whose  ovm  "genius"  for 
many  years  has  set  a  shining  example 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

His  name  is  Blair  Lee  HI  and,  in  a 
sense,  he  was  bom  into  leadership  In 
the  Free  State.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
Maryland  families,  Blair  continued  a 
tradition  of  leadership  and  public  serv- 
ice that  has  been  intertwined  with  the 
Lee  family  heritage  for  many  genera- 
tions. His  father,  E.  Brooke  Lee,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  political  figures  of 
his  day  and  both  his  grandfathers 
served  in  the  State  senate.  Blair  Lee 
III,  In  almost  three  decades  in  public 
life,  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  del- 
egates, a  State  senator,  secretary  of 
state.     Lieutenant     Governor     and. 
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during  a  particularly  sensitive  period 
when  the  State's  political  system  was 
under  unusual  strain;  Acting  Governor 
of  Maryland. 

In  each  of  these  posts,  Blair  Lee 
served  with  rare  distinction.  His  Integ- 
rity was  always  beyond  question,  his 
dedication  and  competence  supreme. 
His  many  outstanding  achievements 
are  simply  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  this  brief  time  allotted  to  me. 

Blair  was  the  State's  first  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  and  he  especially  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  post,  establish- 
ing It  from  the  outset  as  a  key  position 
in  Maryland's  governmental  hierar- 
chy. He  was  always  deeply  involved  in 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  State 
government,  plaj^ng  a  particularly  key 
role  in  putting  together  the  State 
budget  each  year.  He  was.  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  an  active,  involved 
and  knowledgeable  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  who  were  bom 
into  a  family  of  affluence  and  stature 
might  well  have  become  aloof  and 
tended  to  set  themselves  apart  from 
the  people.  But  this  was  never  the  case 
with  Blair  Lee  m.  Despite  his  privi- 
leged upbringing,  he  has  always  been 
very  much  a  man  of  the  people.  He  is 
one  of  those  about  whom  we  can  say, 
"Those  who  matter  the  most  are  most 
aware  that  everyone  else  does,  too." 
Regardless  of  whether  he  was  in  the 
house  of  delegates  or  the  Governor's 
office,  Blair  Lee  always  had  time  to  re- 
member a  friend  and  to  listen  to  and 
assist  those  in  need.  No  problem  was 
ever  too  small  for  Blair  Lee  and  no 
task  was  ever  too  big. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  these  reasons— 
his  tradition  of  leadership,  his  splen- 
did abilities  and  his  caring  attitude— I 
will  be  most  honored  to  Join  in  a  few 
days  when  many  of  Blair  Lee's  friends 
and  associates  gather  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  most  venerable  State  figure. 
Through  three  decades  of  public  life. 
Blair  Lee  has  cast  such  an  imposing 
shadow  across  Maryland's  political 
landsci4)e  as  to  have  forever  changed 
its  horizon.  That  he  meets  Walter 
Lippmann's  definition  of  a  "good 
leader"  is  without  question.  All  who 
follow  him  in  public  office  in  Mary- 
land will  find  their  way  a  little  easier 
because  Blair  Lee  has  gone  before.  Be- 
cause we  have  had  the  benefit  of  Blair 
Lee's  "genius."  we  will  all  be  able  to 
rely  a  little  more  on  our  own  "common- 
sense." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating this  fine.  able,  generous 
man  for  his  long  years  of  service  to 
the  State  and  the  people  of  Bfaryland. 
I  know,  too,  they  will  want  to  wish 
Blair  and  his  wonderful  wife.  Miml,  all 
the  best  in  their  future  undertakings. 
And  most  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  Join  me  In 
offering  heartfelt  thanks  to  Blair  Lee 
m  for  his  dedication  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Free  State.* 
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THE  LEGACY  OP  KENNETH 
KOESSLER.  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK  CIVIC  LEADER  AND  EN- 
TREPRENEUR IN  THE  FINEST 
SENSE  OP  THE  WORD 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  nw  YORK 

IM  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  western  New  York  and  I  are  deeply 
saddened  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
Kenneth  L.  Koessler,  an  outstanding 
civic  leader  of  our  community  and  a 
vital,  positive  force  in  the  business  af- 
fairs of  New  York  State,  other  regions 
of  our  coimtry  and  Canada. 

Ken,  who  I  was  privUeged  to  know  as 
a  personal  friend,  was  a  giant  in  the 
publications  field  who  built  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  Inc.  from  a  small  firm  to 
an  international  organization,  perhaps 
best  known  for  printing  the  comics  of 
some  400  newspapers.  Members  of  his 
family  are  dear  friends  of  mine  and  I 
share  their  admiration,  respect,  and 
sense  of  loss.  They  all  are  in  my 
thoughts  and  prayers  at  this  difficult 
moment. 

Ken  was  also  a  giant  in  community 
service,  generous  with  his  time  and 
talent  and  yet  found  time  for  every- 
one. 

Ken  Koessler  was  a  devoted  family 
man,  beloved  by  them,  his  many  em- 
ployees and  all  whom  he  touched.  He 
truly  was  an  entrepreneur  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word  and  his  loss  is 
a  loss  to  our  Nation  as  well  as  our  com- 
munity. 

We  shall  miss  him  but  we  are  grate- 
ful for  his  years  with  us  and  the 
legacy  he  leaves  behind,  which  makes 
us  all  better  for  having  known  him. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  noted  Ken's  passing.  Monday 
night,  with  an  article  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

PHimniG  ExjcuTivt  Koxsslxk  Dns 
(By  John  Fleming) 

A  fimeral  Man  will  be  celebrated  Thurs- 
day for  Kenneth  L.  Koessln'.  72,  Greater 
Bt^falo  Press  Inc..  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  who  died  Monday 
(Feb.  11. 1980). 

Mr.  Koessler,  who  was  active  in  the  firm 
for  the  last  54  years  was  stricken  and  died 
Monday  evening  in  his  Amherst  borne. 

Mr.  Koessler  had  attended  a  meeting  at 
Canisius  College  late  Monday  afternoon.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  coOege's  Board  of 
TruBteea  and  of  its  Faculty  and  Welfare 
Ccnnmlttee. 

The  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  of- 
fered at  11  Thursday  morning  In  St.  Bene- 
dict's Church,  3990  Main  Street,  Amherst, 
after  prayers  at  10:30  In  the  Sauer-Lynett 
Funeral  Home.  1933  Kemlngton  Avenue. 
Burial  will  be  In  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery, 
Town  of  Tcmawanda. 

BOITOBD  BT  CAHISIUS 

Mr.  Koessler  was  presented  thk  Canisius 
CoUege  LaSalle  Medal  in  1976  in  recognition 
of  the  largest  single  donation  In  the  college, 
$1  million,  which  helped  buOd  the  Canistus 
College  Athletic  Center. 

The  college  demonstrated  Its  appredatkin 
for  the  huge  gift  from  Oreater  Buffalo 
Press  In  1971  by  naming  Its  physical  educa- 


tion building  at  Main  Street  and  East  Dela- 

van  Avenue  the  Koessler  Athletic  Center. 
•  While  a  student  at  Canisius  College,  Mr. 
Koessler  Joined   his   brother,   the   late  J. 
Walter  Koessler,  in  founding  Oreater  Buffa- 
lo Press  in  1925. 

MATIOITAL  OIAR 

They  built  the  once-fledgllng  firm  that 
printed  community  newspapers  into  a  na- 
tional giant  In  the  publications  field. 

Today  Oreater  Buffalo  Press,  with  its  cor- 
porate headquarters  at  302  Orote  St..  Buffa- 
lo, prints  color  comics  for  about  400  newq>a- 
pers  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  firm  has  plants  in  Buffalo.  Dunkirk. 
WUkes-Barre.  Pa..  Sylacauga.  Ala..  Lufkln. 
Texas,  and  Stevensville.  Ont. 

In  1977  Kenneth  Koessler  was  named 
Courier-Express  Goodfellow  of  the  Tear  for 
his  long  record  of  civic  achievements,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  education. 

Later  in  1977,  Mr.  Koessler  was  honored 
as  Canisius  College  Businessman  of  the 
Tear  for  being  "a  vital  force  In  the  business 
community  over  the  years" 

In  his  acceptance  speech  Mr.  Koessler 
gave  credit  to  his  (amilly  and  pointed  out: 
"It  was  a  family  operation  with  humble  be- 
ginnings which  became  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing operations  in  the  country." 

A  1929  graduate  of  Canisius  CoUege  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  English,  he  was 
presented  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
human  letters  by  the  college  in  1079. 

Earlier,  in  1973,  Mr.  Koessler  was  honored 
by  being  Installed  as  a  member  of  the  Cani- 
sius CoUege  Dl  Oamma  Society. 

During  Mr.  Koessler's  long  carreer  with 
Oreater  Buffalo  Press  he  served  as  secre- 
tary and  rose  to  vice  president,  president  in 
1969  and  to  board  chairman  In  1975. 

He  also  was  a  trustee  of  Canisius  High 
School,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate;  a  trust- 
ee and  former  board  of  trustee  chairman  of 
D'YouvlUe  CoUege.  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Kenmore  Mercy  Hospital  and  Advisory 
Board.  Brothers  of  Mercy,  in  Clarence. 

Mr.  Koessler,  a  Buffalo  native,  was  named 
"Boss  of  the  Year"  in  1970  by  the  Buffalo 
Chapter.  National  Secretaries  Association; 
and  "Man  of  the  Tear"  by  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy  in  1972. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  40  years,  the 
former  Katherine  Oormley;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Stephen  O.  Johns  and  Mrs.  WUliam  P. 
Brosnahan;  a  son,  Kenneth  L.  Jr;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Earl  W.  Pearce,  aU  of  Amherst,  and 
nine  grandchUdren.* 


HO&O:  HEATING  FUEL  CRISIS-A 
FOLLOWUP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  mw  TORK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  lAr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
issue  that  temporarily  died  down  but 
in  view  of  a  few  recent  events,  is 
worthy  of  closer  attention.  I  speak  in 
reference  to  the  price  of  home  heating 
fuel  and  the  Inability  of  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agency,  namely,  the  DOE. 
to  regulate  the  questionable  price 
hikes. 

This  week,  on  February  12, 1980.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  testified  in 
front  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronment, Ekiergy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  House  Committee  on 
Qovenunent  Operations,  on  the  De- 
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partment  of  Energy's  inattention  to 
the  problem  of  overcharging  the  con- 
sumer for  the  purchase  of  home  heat- 
ing fuel.  GAO  claims  that: 

DOE  has  not  reviewed  the  issue  of  the 
equitableness  of  heating  oil  prices  since  the 
end  of  the  1977-78  heating  season.  We  met 
with  senior  level  officials  in  ERA  and  the 
Office  of  Policy  and  Evaluation  to  inquire 
into  actions  DOE  had  taken  or  should  take 
to  investigate  escalating  oU  prices.  We 
found  Uttle  had  been  done  and  that  DOE 
was  not  on  top  of  the  situation.  This  in 
itself  was  not  good  news,  but  the  official's 
opposing  views  regarding  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  dealing  with  the  price  Increases  were 
even  more  disconcerting  to  us.  Each  office 
pointed  to  others  as  having  the  principal  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

I  feel  that  the  point  that  GAO  has 
taken  Is  a  good  one,  however,  I  think  it 
should  be  taken  even  one  step  further. 
Ironically,  the  rising  cost  of  home 
heating  fuel  is  also  having  an  anticom- 
petitive effect  on  the  retail  business  as 
higher  wholesale  prices  are  slowly 
pushing  many  small  dealers  out  of  the 
business.  It  seems  that  the  top  10  com- 
panies are  controlling  the  market  as 
well  as  the  profits.  Testifying  with 
GAO  was  the  Citizen/Labor  Energy 
Coalition,  and  they  felt  that  although: 

The  industry  may  dispute  the  evidence. 
DOE  may  dispute  its  own  findings  or  find 
excuses  for  high  middle  distillate 
prices  .  .  .  one  point  Is  Indisputable.  The 
agency  has  not  acted  on  its  statutory  man- 
date to  administer  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum AUocatlon  Act.  to  foster  and  preserve 
competition  and  to  protect  consumers  from 
unjustified  price  increases. 

Facts  bear  out  these  contentions  as 
the  price  of  home  heating  fuel  within 
my  26th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  State, 
has  risen  substantially  during  this 
past  month  alone.  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  REcoair'at  this  point  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
Herald  Record  on  February  10. 1980. 

Home  On.  Prices  Jdmp  4.6  Certs  ts  6- Week 
Period 

Albany.— Home  heatlng-oU  prices  in- 
creased an  average  of  4.4  cents  statewide  be- 
tween Dec.  1  and  Jan.  15,  with  the  highest 
prices  being  paid  on  Long  Island,  Attorney 
General  Robert  Abrams  reported  Saturday. 

A  statewide  survey  by  Abrams'  office 
found  four  oU  dealers  charging  prices  "sig- 
nificantly higher"  than  the  average. 

The  attorney  general  said  those  dealers 
would  be  questioned  by  his  staff  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  had  violated  a  state 
prlce-gouglng  law  enacted  in  December. 

The  average  price  of  heating  oU  in  New 
York  in  mid-January  was  89.2  cents  a 
gaUon,  the  telephone  survey  showed. 

The  average  price  paid  on  Long  Island 
during  the  six-week  period  was  92.1  cents  a 
gaUon.  The  lowest  prices  were  found  in  the 
Mohawk  VaUey  around  Utica,  with  an  86.7- 
cent  average. 

Prices  in  the  Albany  region  encompassing 
13  counties  averaged  88  cents. 

That  Is  about  what  residents  In  the  mid- 
Hudson  region  are  being  charged,  according 
to  the  two  cities  in  the  area  surveyed. 

The  survey,  asking  the  price  charged  for 
No.  2  heating  oU  by  303  retail  dealers  on 
Dec.  1  and  in  mid-January,  also  Indicated 
where  heatlng-oU  prices  had  remained  fairly 
stable  and  where  they  fuul  changed  signifi- 
cantly. 
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Jefferson.  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  coun- 
ties in  northern  New  York  experienced  only 
a  2.2-cent  increase  during  the  six  weeks. 
whUe  prices  in  Oneida  and  Herldmer  coun- 
ties rose  by  an  average  S.7-cents  a  gaUon. 

Abrams  promised  the  survey  would  be  re- 
peated monthly  in  fulfUUng  his  office's  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  the  anti-gouging 
law. 

The  statute  makes  it  lUegal  for  a  dealer  to 
increase  his  price  exorbitantly  or  charge  sig- 
nificantly more  than  his  competitors  unless 
he  can  prove  a  corresponding  Increased 
wholesale  cost. 

Abrams  said  his  office  stiU  needed  to  rely 
on  consumer  vigilance  to  uncover  cases  of 
overcharging. 

"If  any  consumers  are  paying  a  price 
higher  than  95  cents,  I  would  certainly  urge 
them  to  contact  the  nearest  attorney  gener- 
al's office,"  he  said  In  a  statement 

Average  prices  for  regions  around  the 
state  in  mid-January,  and  the  average  In- 
ci-ease  since  Dec.  1  are  as  foUows: 

MontlceUo,  89.4,  up  4.3  cents;  Poughkeep- 
sle.  88.9,  up  5.6  cents:  Albany,  88  cents,  up 
4.2  cents:  Auburn.  88  cents,  up  5.5  cents; 
Binghampton,  89  cents,  up  3.7  cents; 

Buffalo,  89.4  cents,  up  3.4  cents;  Long 
Island.  92.1  cents,  up  4.8  cents;  New  Torfc 
City,  91.1  cents,  up  4.2  cents. 

Plattsburg,  91.1  cents,  up  4.2  cents:  Roch- 
ester, 88.1  cents,  up  4.6  cents;  Syracuse,  87.7 
cents,  up  5.3  cents;  Utica,  86.7  cents,  up  5.8 
cents;  Watertown,  90.3  cents,  up  2.3  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  have  become 
obvious  by  now  that  all  Is  not  well  in 
the  field  of  pricing  and  mariietlng  of 
home  heating  fueL  The  Congress 
should  make  it  a  priority  of  mandating 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  inequities  of  current 
heating  oil  prices  and  to  prepare  a 
study  assessing  the  competitiveness  of 
the  refinery  and  retail  sectors.  A  fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  only  be  met  with  fur- 
ther hardship  being  placed  on  the  con- 
stmier.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  this  crucial 
matter  and  to  take  the  required  posi- 
tive action.* 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATITES 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing submission  of  the  President's  1981 
budget  2  weeks  ago.  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  beeh  holding  hearings 
on  the  economy.  What  we  have  been 
hearing  has  not  been  good;  the  econo- 
my is  In  trouble,  and  most  people- 
even  the  administration— believe  it 
will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

The  administration  is  actually  pre- 
dicting a  recession,  to  my  knowledge 
the  first  time  economic  conditions 
were  so  bad  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  have  strained  credibility  even 
beyond  present  levels.  Lawrence  Chi- 
merine.  who  heads  Chase  Economet- 
rics, told  the  Budget  Committee  that 
he:  "Expects  an  intensification  of  the 
recession  in  the  months  ahead  *  *  *." 
Otto  Eckstein,  who  heads  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  also  anticipates  a  bona 
fide  recession;  he  was  rather  explicit: 
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"The  economy  Is  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion." Albert  Cox,  head  of  Merrill 
Lynch  Economics,  believes:  "The  econ- 
omy this  year  will  no  doubt  be  the 
weakest  since  1975."  Lawrence  Klehi 
of  Wharton  also  predicted  a  recession 
with  the  gross  national  product  declin- 
ing more  than  1  percent. 

Each  of  these  witnesses  voiced  con- 
siderable skepticism  about  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  budget  submission.  Cox, 
of  Merrill  Ljmch,'  put  the  blame 
squarely  where  it  belongs: 

It  Is  no  coincidence,  in  our  view,  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  government  spending  and 
taxation  has  been  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
deterioration  in  the  nation's  overaU  econom- 
ic performance.  That  is  why  we  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  Administration's  new 
budget  plans,  which  would  expand  the  ratio 
of  federal  spending  to  ONP  even  further. 
Such  a  path,  in  our  judgment,  would  do  fur- 
ther, substantial  damage  to  an  economy 
which  is  already  performing  very  poorly.  If 
the  new  thrust  toward  accelerated  defense 
spending  is  not  offset  by  cutbacks  in  the 
growth  of  other  categories  of  federal  spend- 
ing, the  American  economy,  as  we  see  It.  is 
headed  for  tremendous  trouble  In  this 
decade.  In  our  view,  any  further  expansion 
of  the  government's  role,  for  whatever 
reason,  would  almost  ensure  shocking  new 
heights  for  litflatlon  and  widespread,  fur- 
ther reductions  in  Uvlng  standards  through- 
out the  country. 

Dr.  Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources 
was  no  less  direct: 

The  1981  Federal  budget  is  a  "guns  and 
butter"  plan,  in  which  most  Federal  activi- 
ties continue  to  expand  at  fuU  current  serv- 
ice levels  and  defense  Is  stepped  up  by  an 
extra  $5.4  bllUon.  Taxes  are  up  very  sharply 
as  a  necessity,  raising  Individual  tax  burdens 
dramatically.  AU  In  all,  the  budget  is  not  on 
a  sustainable  path,  and  tougher  decisions 
wiU  have  to  be  reached  in  future  yeara 

In  view  of  these  and  related  com- 
ments, let's  look  In  more  detaO  at  the 
President's  latest  budget.  In  doing  so, 
I  think  you  wiU  readily  see  why  the 
budget  is  not  on  a  sustainable  path:  in 
fact,  the  budget  Is  wholly  unrealistic, 
for  both  the  current  fiscal  year— 
1980— and  for  1981. 

When  the  President's  1981  budget 
came  to  the  Hill  last  week,  two  things 
were  soon  apparent.  First  was  the  fact 
that  the  1980  budget  had  Jumped  dra- 
matically. Spending  increased  $70  bil- 
lion and  tax  revenues  $58  billion  over 
the  President's  earlier  submission. 
Spending  is  now  estimated  to  increase 
14  percent  over  1979  levels:  budget  au- 
thority—which is  what  drives  future 
spending— would  increase  more  than 
17  percent  over  1979.  The  deficit  goes 
from  429  billion  to  $40  bUUon.  Even 
more  disturbing  Is  that  fiscal  1980  still 
has  7V^  months  to  run,  and  that  the 
numbers  will  likely  get  bigger  because 
of  an  economic  downturn  and  new 
budget  supplementals— for  example. 
DOD  Is  requesting  a  $3.5  billion  in- 
crease, not  included  in  the  budget,  to 
cover  1980  fuel  costs.  Senator  Muskie, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, was  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
likely  1980  deficit  is  understated  by  at 
least  $10  billion:  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement from  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 
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The  second  point  is  that  the  1981 
budget  numbers  are  unrealistic.  De^ 
spite  the  disconcerting  changes  in  the 
1980  budget,  most  of  the  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  1981  budgeL  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  knowledgeable  non- 
administration  person  who  believes 
that  a  $40  or  a  $50  billion  1980  deficit 
will  drop  to  the  President's  figure  of 
$16  billion  in  1981.  In  testimony  before 
the  Budget  Committee  last  week,  out- 
side economists  Otto  Eckstein  of  Data 
Resources.  Lawrence  Chimerlne  of 
Chase  Econometrics,  and  Lawrence 
Klein  of  Wharton  all  estimated  a  1981 
deficit  of  $30  to  $40  billion,  excluding 
a  tax  cut— which  they  both  said  was 
quite  possible  if  not  desirable. 

With  spending  anthorlty  increasing 
17  percent  from  1979  to  1980,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  increase  from 

1980  to  1981  will  be  6  percent.  One 
must  go  back  to  the  shears  when  the 
Vietnam  war  was  winding  down  to  find 
a  year  In  which  new  spending  authori- 
ty increased  by  only  6  percent.  At 
times  of  double-digit  inflation,  many 
Federal  programs  are  automatically 
increased  by  like  amounts,  so  that 
holding  spending  authority  Increases 
to  6  percent  Is  dreaming.  There  are 
numerous  other  reasons  to  question 

1981  numbers,  for  example: 

In  addition  to  the  1980  fuel-related 
defense  supplemental  mentioned 
above,  there  Is  a  similar  request  for 
$4.5  billion  for  1981: 

Several  billion  dollars  have  been 
saved,  on  paper  at  least,  by  delaying 
the  sale  of  loan  and  other  financial 
assets— a  good  example  of  "playing 
with  mirrors"; 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  current  law 
$5.6  billion  is  assumed  to  be  saved; 
however.  Congress  record  on  such  leg- 
islative savings  is  dismal; 

The  cost  of  the  Russian  grain  em- 
bargo is  imderestimated- $2  billion  in 
1980,  $800  million  in  1981; 

Off-budget  spending— excluded  from 
the  budget  by  law— sets  a  record  in 
1980,  $17  billion,  and  again  m  1981, 
$18  billion,  larger,  for  the  first  time, 
than  the  official  unified  budget  deficit 
of  $16  biUion. 

The  relationship  between  the  budget 
and  the  economy  is  two-way;  the 
budget  affects  the  economy,  and  the 
economy  affects  the  budget.  A  deterio- 
rating economy  reduces  revenues— be- 
cause of  lower  output  and  the  result- 
ing reduction  in  tlie  tax  base— and  in- 
creases outlays,  for  example,  for  un- 
employment insurance  payments,  food 
stamps,  et  cetera.  The  deficit  Increases 
markedly  and  automatically  during 
economic  downturn.  To  the  extent 
that  the  economy's  future  has  been 
overstated  by  the  administration,  the 
budget  will  respond  automatically  and 
also  discretlonally— Lf ,  for  example,  we 
choose  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  a  tax  cut  or  increased  spend- 
ing, or  both.  But  the  reverse  is  not 
always  true;  if  the  economy  performs 
better  than  the  forecast,  the  net  effect 
this  year  is  likely  to  be  more  stimulus. 
Why?  Because  this  is  an  election  year, 
the  Carter  budget  lays  the  foundation 
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for  stimulus  on  the  spending  side  by 
deceptively  modest  initiatives  for 
1981— but  which,  if  left  alone,  would 
quadruple  in  sise  by  1983— that  could 
easily  be  expanded  as  part  of  a  fiscal 
stimulus  padtage.  And.  the  budget 
also  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
stimulus  on  the  revenue  side  because, 
in  the  absence  of  a  tax  cut.  revenues 
as  a  perc«it  of  gross  national  product 
would  rise  to  a  peat^tlme  record  tax 
burden  of  21.7  percent. 

By  submitting  a  budget  widely  per- 
ceived as  more  political  than  fiscal. 
President  Carter  has  put  the  Demo- 
crats in  a  difficult  position.  Congress 
cannot  produce  a  political  budget  as 
easily  as  the  President,  since  iu> 
money  can  be  spent  without  congres- 
sional approval,  and  since  congression- 
al spending  actions  are  now  openly 
scored  by  its  own  agency— the  CBO. 
Not  that  Congress  has  not  tried;  this 
year  wiU  be  the  third  year  in  5  that  its 
second,  so-called  binding  budget  reso- 
lution will  have  to  be  busted,  and  a 
third  resolution  inserted  in  its  place— 
so  much  for  Congress  binding  itself. 
The  President's  economic  assumptions 
are  not  at  great  variance  with  those  of 
others,  but  this  prescription  is  simply 
not  to  be  believed. 

While  there  may  be  political  advan- 
tage in  ridiculing  the  President's  unre- 
alistic budget,  doing  so  misses  the  real 
question  of  what  the  best  fiscal  policy 
ought  to  be.  Accordingly,  we  should 
direct  our  efforts  to  determining  ap- 
propriate fiscal  policy.  The  appropri- 
ate fiscal  policy  is  the  flip  side  of  the 
Carter  economic  game  plan. 

With  the  exception  of  the  defense 
budget  for  1981,  spending  increases 
have  come  largely  in  the  indexed  pro- 
grams. Generally,  these  are  programs 
for  nonworldng  persons  which  are  in- 
creased automatically  by  law  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  economic  indica- 
tors, such  as  the  CPl.  The  problem  is 
that  the  combined  effect  of  upward 
biased  indicators— the  CPI  being  the 
most  apparent— and  built-in  Indexing 
formulas  themselves  has  been  to  in- 
crease benefits  beyond  true  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  According  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Budget  Conunlttee, 
the  inflationary  bias  is  1.8  times  actual 
inflation.  When  this  is  compared  with 
the  declining  real  incomes  of  those 
who  work,  we  have  the  situation  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Eckstein  in  which:  "We 
are  currently  treating  nonworking  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  better  than  the 
average  American  worker." 

Yet,  Congress  has  shown  remarkable 
resiliency  to  making  changes  in  these 
exploding  entitlement  programs,  and 
so  has  President  Carter;  in  his  budget 
he  hypocritically  condemns  the  prolif- 
eration of  so-caUed  uncontrollables— 
which  constitute  a  growing  proportion 
of  the  Federal  budget,  now  about  75 
percent— while  simultaneously  propos- 
ing major  new  entitlement  uncontrol- 
lable programs— for  example,  national 
health  Insurance  would  cost  $24  bil- 
lion in  its  first  year  of  operation.  As 
noted  above,  proposed  changes  in  ex- 
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istlng  law  to  realize  spending  savings 
amount  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
President's  budget. 

I  think  the  public  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  economic  trends 
cannot  be  reversed  overnight.  Yet.  we 
are  presently  locked  into  what  is  basi- 
cally a  1-year  budget  process.  The  so- 
lution to  our  present  dilemma,  espe- 
ciaDy  our  inflation  problem,  caimot  be 
found  in  any  1  year's  budget.  Further- 
more, any  plan  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  current  mess  must  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  importance  of  monetary 
policy.  Overall,  what  I.  have  proposed 
as  the  appropriate  macroeconomlc 
policy  dovetails  well  with  what  many 
of  our  expert  outside  witnesses  told  us 
last  week.  For  example,  to  quote  from 
Dr.  Edcstein's  testimony: 

.  .  .  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  adopt 
a  more  cautious  m&nagement  of  the  budget 
and  of  our  money  supply.  Unless  we  get 
demand  below  the  level  of  potential  aggre- 
gate activity,  everything  else  is  doomed  to 
faQure  .  .  .  Now.  If  you  have  done  that, 
then  through  tax  incentives  and  other 
supply-related  tax  policies,  you  can  raise  our 
ability  to  grow,  and  that  would  then,  over  a 
period  of  five  or  ten  years,  work  you  out  of 
the  double-digit  inflation  down  to  some- 
thing more  tolerable,  toward  a  more  normal 
growth  rate. 

I  may  disagree  with  the  length  Of 
time  required,  but  I  certainly  agree 
that  the  economy  carmot  l>e  put  on  a 
stable  footing  overnight,  certainly  not 
with  one  budget.  Neverthefess,  we  must 
start  somewhere,  and  the  only  options 
at  our  disposal  presently  are  in  the  1980 
and  1981  budgets. 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  real 
difficulties  inherent  in  restraining  the 
growth  of  any  existing  program.  Nev- 
eriheless,  it  is  clear  that  this  Congress 
and  this  President  cannot  muster  the 
courage.  The  name  of  the  game  is  dis- 
cipline. As  presently  constituted. 
Congress  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
institutioiuil  structure— with  its  frag- 
mented autonomous  committee  sys- 
tems and  a  weak  budget  process— to 
come  to  grips  with  runaway  spending 
growth. 

We  also  need  leadel^hip:  As  the 
President  said  in  his  budget  message: 

Proposing  a  responsible  Federal  budget  is 
a  fundamental  task  of  public  leadership. 

So  much  for  Presidential  leadership. 

Again,  the  best  fiscal  policy  is  180 
degrees  from  the  President's.  We  need 
a  balanced  economic  plan  that  has  the 
added  restraint  of  slowed  spending  in- 
creases countered  by  tax  reductions  to 
improve  the  supply  side  of  our  econo- 
my and  to  provide  for  tiasic  equity  to  all 
taxpayers.* 


LAFAYETTE  ALLEN.  SR.  AND 
EDYTHE  ALLEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  mCHIGAH 
IN  THZ  HOUSB  OP  REPRXSXMTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  significant  event  which  will 
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take  place  Simday  at  the  Fairlane 
Manor  in  Michigan.  Friends  of  the 
AUen  family  will  honor  the  memory  of 
Lafayette  Allen,  Sr.,  and  will  honor 
Edythe  Allen,  his  widow,  and  the  rest 
of  this  most  exemplary  family,  who 
are  my  constituents  in  the  city  ol  Ink- 
ster. 

The  late  Lafayette  Allen.  Sr.. 
worked  hard  all  of  his  life.  In  the 
depths  of  the  Depression.  Mr.  Allen 
started  a  small  grocery  business, 
worked  at  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  helped 
raise  his  children.  All  of  this  time,  his 
*ife  Edythe.  worked  just  as  hard,  put- 
'ing  in  long  hours.  E\'entually,  the 
Allen  family's  grocery  business  became 
d  supermarket.  The  Aliens'  hard  work, 
dedication,  and  sacrifice  since  the  days 
of  the  Depression  created  one  of  the 
largest  independently  owned  black 
businesses  in  the  United  States. 

The  city  fathers  of  the  city  of  Ink- 
ster  have  honored  the  Allen  family  by 
naming  the  boys'  club,  a  Jimior  high 
school,  and  a  city  avenue  for  La- 
fayette, Sr.  The  citizens  of  Inkster  are 
proud  of  the  Allen  family.  Every 
American  should  share  this  pride  and 
take  notice  of  the  excellent  record, 
hard  work,  love,  and  patriotism  dis- 
played by  the  Aliens. 

The  pages  of  history  do  not  take  suf- 
ficient notice  of  families  such  as  the 
Aliens.  Sons  Jesse  and  Lafayette,  Jr. 
served  the  United  States  proudly 
during  World  War  II  and  returned  to 
join  in  the  business  with  their  mother 
and  father. 

On  Simday  in  Michigan  when  the 
friends  of  the  Allen  family  meet  for 
the  boys'  club  awards,  I  hope  that  we 
will  also  take  a  moment  and  give 
thanks  that  there  are  Americans  who 
know  the  meaiung  of  hard  work  and 
community  involvement,  and  live  by 
the  adage  that  "We  should  leave  the 
glass  a  little  more  full  than  we  first 
found  it."  The  Allen  family  has  done 
exactly  that.* 


POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE'S 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OF  inOIAHA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  Na 
tional  Alliance  in  recognition  of  their 
lOOth  armiversary. 

On  February  15,  1880,  industrialist 
Julius  Andrzejkowicz  and  10  of  his  am- 
bitious followers  established  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  and  began  or- 
ganizing Polish  cultural  societies 
across  the  coimtry.  Through  the 
years,  Polish  communities  from  all 
areas  of  the  United  States  joined  with 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  in  repre- 
senting the  accomplishments  of  the 
Polish  citizenry. 

From  its  auspicious  beginnings,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  has  grown  to 
its  present  admirable  status  as  the 
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largest  ethnic  fraternal  organization 
in  the  land,  with  16  districts,  206  coun- 
cils, and  1,200  lodges  all  across  the 
United  States. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  is  a  proud  one,  steeped  with 
accomplishment.  Among  its  landmark 
achievements  is  the  formation  of  the 
educational  department  in  1895,  with 
its  emphasis  on  maintaining  the 
unique  ethnic  identity  of  the  Polish 
conununity  and  to  provide  scholar- 
ships to  assist  aspiring  Polish  stu- 
dents. They  also  are  the  founders  of 
Alliance  College  in  Cambridge  Springs. 
Pa.  The  beautiful  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  Monument  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  donated  by  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  and  they  led  the  move- 
ment in  1929  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
gressional enactment  of  October  11  as 
Pulaski  Day  in  the  United  States,  by 
special  Presidential  proclamation. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  has 
also  been  aggressive  in  integrating 
Polish  immigrants  into  the  American 
mainstream  and  assisting  the  immi- 
grant in  assimilating  to  American  edu- 
cational, political,  and  business  sys- 
tems. 

Under  the  present  competent  leader- 
ship of  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski.  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  continues  to 
be  a  steadfast  and  efficient  representa- 
tive of  the  Polish  people  in  the  United 
States  and  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  motherland.  The  Polish  Nation- 
al Alliance  continues  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  its  constituency  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom,  independence, 
and  economic  betterment. 

From  the  first  arrival  of  Polish  im- 
migrants in  Jamestown  in  1608,  the 
Polish  people  in  the  United  States 
have  contributed  heavily  to  the  indus- 
trial, educational,  and  technological 
advancements  of  our  country.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  bravery  and 
shed  their  blood  in  many  wars  fought 
by  our  Nation  when  our  unity  and 
freedom  was  challenged. 

May  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  all  the  Polish  people  be  honored 
today.  May  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance continue  to  be  a  comfort  and 
benefactor  to  the  Polish  citizens  here 
and  in  Poland  as  representatives  of  an 
enduring  heritage  of  compassion, 
genius,  and  accomplishment.* 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES: 
THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  February  13, 
1980,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Thk  Presidentiai.  Messages:  The  Federal 
Budget 

President  Carter's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  boosts  defense  spending  sharplv.  holds 
the  line  on  most  domestic  programs,  and  re- 
duces the  deficit  by  allowing  taxes  to  rise. 
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His  budget  calla  for  total  outlays  of  $616  bU- 
llon  (a  figure  so  large  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  grasp)  and  a  deficit  of  (16  billion 
(one-half  this  year's  deficit).  The  very  few 
initiatives  in  the  budget  wUl  be  phased  in 
slowly  over  the  next  several  years.  In  a  po- 
litical sense,  the  budget  is  "down  the 
middle."  It  tilts  toward  the  conservatives 
with  a  lower  deficit  and  highef  military 
spending,  but  it  spares  the  liberals  any 
major  cutbacks  in  social  programs.  For  the 
first  time  ever  In  a  budget,  the  President 
forecasts  a  mild  economic  recession. 

Total  spending  is  up  9.3  percent  from  the 
current  year's  outlays,  about  the  same  as 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Thus,  in  "real"  terms, 
the  budget  is  not  growing.  Of  the  $52.2  bil- 
lion rise  in  spending,  $15.3  billion,  or  30  per- 
cent, goes  to  defense,  and  most  of  the  rest  is 
for  increases  mandated  by  law,  such  as 
those  in  social  security  t>eneflts.  Overall 
non-defense  spending  rises  a  percentage 
point  less  than  inflation,  so  it  declines  in 
"real"  terms  from  1980  to  1981.  A  few  pro- 
grams are  augmented  modestly  (housing,  re- 
search and  development,  and  educati(»i) 
while  others  are  cut  (school  limch  and 
higher  education).  The  President  does  not 
propose  the  usual  election-year  tax  cut  (the 
most  controversial  item  in  his  budget), 
though  he  says  he  will  consider  it  "if  the 
economy  deteriorates  significantly." 

Several  features  of  the  budget  concern 
me. 

First,  the  deficit  projected  for  1981  is  the 
lowest  since  1974.  but  I  have  reservations 
atwut  it  nonetheless.  Estimates  of  deficits 
are  always  hazardous  21  months  ahead  of 
the  fiscal  year  (September  30,  1981  in  this 
instance),  and  experience  teaches  us  that 
deficits  have  a  way  of  creeping  up.  lAst  year 
the  initial  budget  contained  a  deficit  of  $29 
biUion,  bvt  that  figure  has  now  been  raised 
to  more  than  $40  biUlon.  Also,  the  reduction 
in  the  1981  deficit  is  achieved  by  increases 
in  taxes,  not  by  tight  restraints  on  spending. 
Social  security  taxes  are  rising,  the  tax  on 
the  windfall  profits  of  oil  companies  will 
add  revenues,  and  inflation  pushes  every 
taxpayer  into  higher  tax  brackets,  thereby 
increasing  tax  collections.  In  addition,  the 
deficit  is  liept  low  by  counting  so-called 
■  savings"  that  Congress  will  have  to  ap- 
prove when  it  looks  at  various  programs.  In 
several  cases,  such  as  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment, impact  aid  to  schools,  and  the  school 
lunch  program.  Congress  is  unlikely  to 
agree  with  the  President.  Further  problems 
are  the  optimism  of  the  President's  econom- 
ic projections  and  the  probability  that  a  tax 
cut  will  be  enacted  between  now  and  Sep- 
temt>er  of  1981.  Both  factors  would  tend  to 
swell  the  deficit.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  next  year  will  show  higher 
spending  and  a  higher  deficit  than  the 
President  estimates.  Instead,  we  should  t>e 
moving  toward  a  l>alanced  budget. 

Second,  spending  proposed  for  1981 
amounts  to  22.3  i)ercent  of  the  gross  nation- 
al product  (ONP).  significantly  above  the 
corresponding  figure  of  20.8  percent  for 
1979.  The  budget  does  not  continue  to 
shrink  the  size  of  the  govenunent  in  rela- 
tion to  the  economy.  The  President  has  ap- 
parently abandoned  his  pledge  to  hold 
spending  below  21  percent  of  the  GNP.  He 
expects  spending  to  stay  above  that  level 
until  1984  at  the  earliest. 

Third,  too  much  of  the  budget  has  become 
"uncontrollable".  The  reason  for  the  loss  of 
control  is  that  about  75  percent  of  the 
budget  corvsists  of  spending  commitments 
that  are  already  locked  into  place,  in  both 
programs  whose  participants  are  "entitled" 
by  law  to  benefits  (for  example,  in  pensions) 
and  "backdoor"  spending  to  pay  for  obliga- 
tions that  have  been  incurred  (for  example, 
in  contract  and  borrowing  authority).  C^- 
ing  this  spending  "uncontrollable"  is  some- 
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what  misleading.  It  signifies  more  an  unwill- 
ingness, not  an  inability,  to  control  spend- 
ing. Of  the  $52.2  billion  in  spending  in- 
creases in  the  budget,  about  68  percent  «ill 
go  to  "uncontrollables".  Unless  it  maizes  A 
major  change  in  this  kind  of  expenditure, 
Congress  will  see  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  federal  spending  slipping  beyond  its 
grasp.  Congress  will  also  become  more  hesi- 
tant to  talie  new  initiatives.  Change  in  "un- 
controllable" spending,  if  it  occurs,  will 
come  only  slowly. 

Fourth.  I  am  uneasy  about  the  budget  be- 
cause it  represents  "more  of  the  same"  at  a 
time  when  federal  policies  and  budgets 
ought  to  be  directed  to  solving  the  long- 
term  problems  of  diminished  productivity, 
loss  of  competitiveness,  excessive  demand 
for  limited  resources,  a  reduced  position  in 
the  world  economy,  and  inflation.  The 
perils  described  by  the  President '  in  his 
budget  and  economic  messages  are  larger 
than  the  remedies  he  proposes.  One  has  the 
impression  that  if  his  somber,  even  gloomy, 
diagnosis  of  the  nation's  economic  ills  is  cor- 
rect, then  his  'prescriptions  are  not  suffi- 
ciently potent.  Urgent  economic  problems 
are  described,  but  passive  solutions  are  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  them.  The  President 
wants  to  slow  inflation  down,  but  the 
budget  is  headed  for  a  deficit  of  $40  billion 
in  1980  and  the  wage  price  guidelines  are 
weak  weapons  against  powerful  inflationary 
forces.  He  wants  to  reduce  oil  imports,  but 
his  measures  will  take  a  decade  to  become 
fully  effective. 

Finally.  I  am  concerned  that  much  of  the 
fiscal  stringency  in  the  1981  budget  is  the 
result  of  accelerated  spending  in  the  1980 
budget.  "Budget  padding"  of  this  sort  is  nei- 
ther sustainable  nor  desirable.* 


RICK  NOLAN 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in 
this  body  when  I  say  how  saddened 
and  disappointed  I  was  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  our  most  distinguished 
colleague.  Richard  Nolan  of  Minneso- 
ta, not  to  seek  another  term  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  montlis  ahead,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  time  for  all  of  us  to  ex- 
press our  tribute  to  his  achievements 
here  in  the  Congress,  but  at  this  point 
I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  6  years  of  service  in  the 
House,  a  record  of  speaking  out  for 
those  without  powerful  voices  and 
concern  for  the  American  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  gentleman's  statement  an- 
noucing  that  he  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection.  That  statement 
speaks  to  the  highest  level  of  a  man's 
commitment— time  to  fully  love  those 
who  love  him.  It  is  a  perceptive  com- 
ment on  the  congressional  system.  A 
system  which  allows  us  to  visit  with 
our  loved  ones  once  a  week;  on  week- 
ends, a  system  which  often  compro- 
mises the  truth  and  goodwill  of  the 
public,  a  system  which  feeds  on  our 
energies,  sweat  and  tears— always  de- 
manding more  than  we  have  to  give. 
Richard  spoke  of  a  system,  which  at 
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times  is  good,  bad,  and  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  the  needs  of  our  constituency. 
He  also  described  a  system  which  at- 
tempts daily  to  live  up  to  the  hopes 
and  ideals  of  oiu-  Nation. 

Richard  Nolan  spoke  of  a  way  of 
living  which  he  is  now  prepared  to  give 
up  in  .favor  of  spending  time  with  the 
people  he  loves. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statemott  by  Congressman  Richard  Nolan 

I  am  today  announcing  I  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  re-election  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

To  have  served  in  the  Congress  is  a  privi- 
lege and  a  great  honor  for  which  I  will 
always  be  grateful.  But  after  having  served 
14  out  of  my  36  years  in  government  and 
politics,  I  have  decided  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
road— to  leave  one  life  which  I  have  loved 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  for  other  things 
which  are  also  important  to  me. 

1  want  to  spend  more  time  with  the  people 
I  love,  who  have  been  so  patient  while  my 
time  has  been  taken  up  with  fundraising. 
committee  hearings,  votes,  long  trips,  and 
all  the  other  demands  and  pressures  of  poli- 
tics. After  five  and  one  half  years  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  want  to 
return  home  to  Minnesota  and  start  a  small 
model  farm,  using  the  new  alternative  tech- 
nologies appropriate  for  the  80s  and  90's.  I 
want  to  read,  write,  become  a  good  guitar 
player,  and  enjoy  some  leisure  time.  In 
short,  Im  looking  forward  to  leading  a 
normal  life  again,  doing  normal  things. 

I  have  always  been  an  optimist,  and  I 
leave  Congress  wiser  and  somewhat  dis- 
heartened, but  still  as  optimistic  as  when  I 
entered. 

Im  wiser  and  yet  disheartened  in  the 
sense  of  realizing  that  in  Congress,  victories 
aren't  won  solely  because  the  cause  is  Just; 
public  policy  is  not  always  made  on  the 
basis  of  public  need:  and  the  truth  is  not 
always  believed  solely  because  it  is  true.  Be- 
cause justice,  public  need,  and  truth  are  too 
often  ignored,  compromised,  and  trampled 
on  through  the  excessive  smd  abusive  influ- 
ence over  public  policy  by  big  money  and 
multi-national  corporations— the  same  inter- 
ests pushing  the  world  into  $400  Billion 
annual  expenditures  for  armaments  and 
weapons  of  destruction  while  billions  of 
people  go  hungry  and  without  hope. 

I'm  still  optimistic  because  there  is  a  huge 
reservoir  of  good  will  and  creative  energy  in 
the  American  people— an  undiminished 
desire  for  our  country  to  live  up  to  the  best 
hopes  and  the  highest  ideals. 

That's  why  our  state  and  our  nation  must 
continue  to  seek  new  leaders  with  the 
strength  to  sail  against  the  wind  when  such 
a  course  is  necessary: 

Leaders  who  will  fight  for  the  small 
farms,  small  business,  and  small  conununi- 
ties  which  are  being  driven  out  of  existence 
by  huge  corporations  and  powerful  special 
interests; 

Leaders  who  will  fight  inflation  by  foreing 
the  rich  and  powerful  to  restrain  their  lust 
for  profit  and  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
bills  in  America  and  around  the  world; 

Leaders  who  aren't  afraid  to  try,  to  fail, 
and  try  again  because  they  understand,  as 
Robert  Kennedy  said,  that  only  those  who 
dare  to  fall  greatly  can  ever  achieve  greatly; 

Leaders  who  understand  that  the  first  and 
only  legitimate  purpose  of  good  government 
is  the  enhancement  of  human  life  and  hap- 
piness—not their  destruction  through  wars 
and  proliferation  of  unbelievably  terrible 
weapons  which  encourage  wars. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  DFL  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Democratic  Party  have  pro- 
duced such  leaders,  and  we  must  continue. 
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We  cannot  allow  the  party  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  to  take  on  the  character  of 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Herbert  Hoover,  and 
Jimmy  Carter.  We  are  the  party  of  possibil- 
ity and  hope  for  America.  If  we  forget  that, 
we  will  lose  not  only  elections,  but  our  souls 
as  well.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  is  the  last 
best  hope  for  our  party  and  our  country, 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  him  for  Presi- 
dent with  all  my  heart.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
liberal  and  will  never  apologize  for  It. 

During  the  three  years  I  served  with 
Hubert  Humphrey  in  Washington,  I  came  to 
understand  the  truth  of  his  ijelief  that  poli- 
tics Is  an  honorable  profession  ...  a  calling 
in  which  honorable  men  and  women  can 
still  make  a  difference  to  benefit  human- 
kind. 

I'm  going  to  leave  Congress  with  a  sense 
of  personal  accomplishment  and  pride.  The 
most  significant  and  satisfying  act  of  my 
public  life  was  sponsoring  the  resolution 
ending  America's  Involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

But  I've  devoted  most  of  my  work  In  Con- 
gress to  agriculture,  and  to  redirecting 
America's  farm  policy  toward  enhancing 
small  and  medium-sized  farms  and  rural 
communities.  We've  succeeded  in  substan- 
tive ways,  and  succeeded  by  way  of  helping 
farmers  and  their  friends  realize  they  will 
have  to  organize  and  fight  politically  to  pre- 
serve our  rural  >"ay  of  life. 

Moreover,  I  have  devoted  my  energy  to 
speaking  for  those  whose  voices  aren't  pow- 
erful, and  to  telling  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
truth  from  the  public  forum  which  Con- 
gress provides. 

In  doing  so,  I  believe  my  staff  and  I  have 
served  the  people  of  the  6th  District,  and  of 
this  nation,  well.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
have  set  an  example  for  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  public  service.  I  hope  we  have  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  the  poet  Robert 
PYost's  statement  that  the  utmost  reward  of 
daring  is  to  be  willing  once  again  to  dare. 

A  retiring  Cohgressman  once  observed 
that  he  couldn't  decide  whether  being  a 
Congressman -was  the  best  Job  in  the  world 
or  the  worst  Job  in  the  world.  So  In  explain- 
ing his  retirement,  he  said: 

"If  being  a  Congressman  is  the  best  Job  in 
the  world,  it  ought  to  be  shared. 

"It  being  a  Congressman  is  the  worst  job  in 
the  world,  it  ought  to  be  divided  ' 

I  have  decided  to  share  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  best  Job  in  the  world  •  •  •  the  best 
job  for  awhile,  at  least.  To  those  friends  and 
supporters  who  have  worked  so  hard  on  my 
behalf,  my  thanks  can  never  be  enough.  I 
hope  I've  been  worthy  of  your  trust  and 
your  friendship.* 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  POLISH  NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  salute  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  of  the  United  States,  the  larg- 
est ethnic  fraternal  organization  in 
our  Nation,  on  its  100th  birthday. 

As  an  American  of  Polish  descent  I 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
the  organization,  its  people,  and  its 
goals  all  my  life. 

The  PNA  is  genuinely  a  national  or- 
ganization. It  has  1.200  lodges  in  39 
States. 
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This  spread  dramatizes  and  under- 
lines one  of  the  essential  facts  of  the 
Polish  experience:  the  Diaspora, 
which  not  only  has  scattered  Poles  all 
over  the  globe  but  among  all  the 
States  of  our  Union. 

Any  organization  that  has  stayed 
intact  for  100  years  has  got  to  have 
many  good  things  going  for  it. "This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  PNA.  with 
its  warmth  of  fraternity,  its  promotion 
of  ethnic  awareness,  its  imderstanding 
and  pride  in  America,  and  its  vigorous 
insurance  program  for  members  and 
their  families. 

An  anniversary  celebration,  by  its 
very  nature.  Is  both  a  sad  and  a  cheer- 
ful occasion— sad  because  of  the 
memory  of  those  farseeing  pioneers 
and  friends  who  are  no  longer  with  us, 
cheerful  because  we  are  reminded  of 
our  common  heritage,  common  pur- 
poses, 8und  friendships  once  again. 

Most  of  us,  I  believe,  would  agree 
with  English  philosopher  Edmund 
Burke,  who,  in  describing  his  philos- 
ophy of  life,  said  he  regarded  himself 
as  "having  an  ability  to  reform  with  a 
disposition  to  preserve." 

The  Polish  community  in  America 
has  indeed  displayed  a  disposition  to 
preserve  its  rich  heritage.  And  it  has 
proven  its  resilience  and  ability  to 
reform  and  adapt  to  the  style  and  to 
the  opportunity  of  American  life.  "The 
Polish  National  Allisuice  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  this  sometimes  diffi- 
cult but  very  necessary  effort. 

I  salute  their  leadership  and  their 
membership. 

Sto  lat.« 


A  LOPSIDED  WILDERNESS 
COMPROMISE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
will  consider  S.  2009.  the  central 
Idaho  wilderness  .bill,  as  amended.  Al- 
though the  bill  has  been  touted  as  a 
compromise  struck  between  wilderness 
and  nonwildemess  interests,  the  bill 
exceeds  the  acreage  recommended  by 
the  environmentalist  legislation,  S.  95. 
Its  enactment  will  result  in  job  loss  in 
Idaho's  logging  communities,  and  will 
restrict  mining  and  exploration  of  the 
State's  critical  mineral  deposits. 

The  people  of  Idaho  want  a  reason- 
ably sized  wilderness,  but  they  also 
feel  that  nonwildemess  decisions  must 
naturally  accompany  wilderness  deci- 
sions. Consequently,  the  majority  of 
Idahoans  oppose  this  bill,  and  the 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  body  of  govern- 
ment that  is  closest  to  the  people,  is 
expected  to  pass  a  joint  memorial  to 
Congress  expressing  that  opposition. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
inserted  letters  and  articles  showing 
that  concern  and  opposition. 

Today,  I  enclose  for  the  immediate 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  letter 
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from  Gordon  Tate,  master  of  the 
Idaho  State  Grange  entitled  "Wilder- 
ness Bill  Not  a  Compromise"  and  a 
telegram  of  opposition  from  Bob 
Kinghom.  president  of  the  Idaho 
State  APL-<no.  The  letters  read  as 
follows: 

BOISE,  lOAHO. 

December  4. 1980. 
Hon.  John  Sicibkhltnc, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

DC- 
Please  express  to  your  committee  our 
deep  concern  that  the  Idaho  Wilderness  bill 
as  presently  written  will  have  severe  adverse 
effects  on  our  already  depressed  lumber  In- 
dustry in  Idaho.  We  have  had  2  large  mills 
close  in  the  past  3  years  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  a  short  timber  supply.  If  the  final 
bill  does  not  contain  provisions  for  the  re- 
lease of  planning  units  adjacent  to  the  wil- 
derness area,  we  stand  to  loose  at  least  I 
more  large  mill  and  probably  2.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  wilderness  area  is 
too  large  and  believe  1.8  million  acres  is  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  included  without 
further  damage  to  the  lumber  industry.  We 
request  that  your  committee  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  more  unem- 
ployed lumber  and  sawmill  workers  is  not  in 
the  t>est  Interest  of  Idaho  or  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Kinghorn, 
President,  Idaho  StaU  AFL-CIO. 

Wilderness  Bill  Not  A  Cokpromise 
(By  Gordon  Tate) 

The  Central  Idaho  Wilderness  Bill  (S. 
2009)  passed  by  the  Senate,  presents  a  very 
lop-sided  compromise,  If  indeed,  it  can  be 
called  one  at  alL  Of  the  various  proposals  by 
the  interested  parties,  it  includes  almost  all 
of  the  acreage  asked  by  the  environmental 
groups. 

The  people  most  affected  by  it,  the 
timber,  mining  and  ranching  industries,  had 
asked  for  1.3  million  acres;  the  Western  En- 
vironmental Trade  Association  1.4  million 
acres;  President  Carter  1.8  and  Governor 
Evans  1.9  million  acres.  It  is  readily  appar- 
ent that  the  2.2  million  acres  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  compromise  of  these 
positions. 

Public  sentiment  in  Idaho  has  been  op- 
posed to  more  wUdemess,  as  shown  by  the 
Rare  II  responses  to  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
posals. At  the  hearings  on  the  Central 
Idaho  Wilderness  bills  at  Boise,  7  out  of  9 
state  legislators  who  testified  favored  the 
smaller  acreage.  The  last  survey  of  Idaho 
Tomorrow,  a  concerned  citizen  group  orga- 
nized by  former  Governor  Andrus,  also  fa- 
vored no  more  wilderness  for  Idaho.  The 
Idaho  Stjte  Grange  as  well  as  other  state- 
wide farm  organizations  have  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed limiting  the  wilderness  acreage  to 
what  we  already  have;  including  the  primi- 
tive area  with  a  few  smaU  additions  to  com- 
plete the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness  area  at 
about  1.4  million  acres. 

In  addition  to  this  Central  Idaho  or  River 
of  No  Return  Wilderness,  Idaho  already  has 
about  1.5  million  acres  and  is  faced  with  ad- 
ditional state-wide  wilderness  from  the  Rare 
n  study  of  up  to  6.2  million  acres,  with  an- 
other 1  million  for  further  planning.  Idaho 
could  thus  end  up  to  be  H  wilderness,  if  aU 
the  "compromises"  go  like  this  one.  To  be 
honest  and  realistic  any  proposal  should  put 
a  cap  on  the  total  wlldemess  for  the  state, 
such  as  the  bill  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Symms,  or  at  least  the  release  language 
tn  the  McClure  amendments,  and  used  in 
some  of  the  legislation  for  other  states. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  land  in  the 
Rare  II  studies  that  will  be  "released"  for 
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multiple  use.  The  truth  is  that  this  tamd  < 
always  available  for  multiple  use  imtil  it  \ 
recently  tied  up  by  the  Rare  n  stmMfs.  and 
It  is  actually  no  new  land  available  at  an.  It 
Is  also  true  that  while  this  land  was  to  mul- 
tiple use.  it  was  not  ruined,  and  was  in  fact 
so  well  taken  care  of  that  it  was  good 
enough  to  be  classed  as  potential  wUdemeas. 
I  was  indeed  surprised  to  find  an  area  that 
we  hunt#d  to  for  years,  and  drove  through 
with  a  car  or  two-wheel  drive  pickup,  classed 
as  "roadless"  and  potential  wQdemess. 

At  this  point  we  should  note  that  many  of 
the  plans,  such  as  those  of  Governor  Evans, 
Congressman  S.vmm8,  the  Western  Environ- 
mental Trade  Association  and  the  Grange 
position  included  land  that  could  be  man- 
aged administratively  as  wUdemess  under 
the  1964  amendments  to  the  1960  Multiple 
Use  Act.  The  cases  we  have  Just  cited  are 
proof  that  this  is  a  workable  soluUon.  By 
limited  roading,  it  could  provide  access  in 
time  of  fire,  disease  control,  and  even  the 
salvaging  of  some  timber  where  desirable,  or 
possibly  the  extraction  of  strategic  minerals 
in  an  emergency  situation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, access  such  as  the  McGruder  corridor 
must  be  maintained  in  any  wlldemess  plan. 

Few  people  realize  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion for  a  wilderness  are&  The  loss  of  11 
lives  in  a  Forest  Service  plane  crash  and  tn 
fighting  fire  in  the  Idaho  wilderness  the 
past  year  points  up  this  high  cost,  especially 
when  we  realize  that  wilderness  re^eation 
is  only  5%  of  the  total  forest  use.  Some  wil- 
derness hikers  testified  at  the  Lewiston 
hearing  they  spent  only  $2.  per  day— Indeed 
a  meager  return  compared  to  recreation  in  a 
multiple  use  area,  or  the  returns  from  other 
uses. 

This  "compromise"  reminds  us  of  the  one 
before— the  Hospel  Hump,  near  Grangeville. 
In  a  compromise  bill  also  sponsored  by 
Idaho's  senior  Senator  about  a  year  ago, 
206.000  acres  of  a  total  of  340.000  (or  60%) 
went  into  Instant  wilderness.  92,000  acres 
for  further  study,  and  only  45.000  acres  (or 
13%)  opened  to  timber  harvest. 

Where  will  our  next  compromise  lead  us?« 


RAIL  ACT  OP  1980 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

opnxiiiois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr,  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Mr.  Florio.  and  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Re(K)rd  today  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  Rail  Act  of 
1980. 

The  preliminary  draft  contains  the 
first  five  titles  of  a  bill  designed  to  put 
this  Nation's  railroad  system  back  on 
its  feet.  The  proposed  bill  would:  First, 
provide  significant  deregulation  of 
railroad  pricing:  second,  simplify  and 
speed  up  the  entire  regulatory  process; 
third,  simplify  and  modernize  cost  ac- 
counting*, fourth,  encourage  shipper- 
operated  railroads  over  light  denidty 
track;  and  fifth,  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  meaningful  restructuring 
of  the  industry. 

The  draft  placed  in  the  Rbooko 
today  is  a  preliminary  working  draft, 
Mr.  Fiorio  and  I  are  anxious  to  receive 
suggestions  from  skippers,  railroads, 
government  agencies,  and  all  others  as 
to  ways  to  improve  this  preliminary 
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draft  After  months  of  hearincs  con- 
cemlng  problems  affecting  the  ndl- 
road  industry.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  draft  represents  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  few  minutes  to 
highlight  some  of  the  key  provisions 
contained  in  the  draft.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  I^^eaker.  untU  the  1976  act.  every 
railroad  rate  was  subject  to  regulation 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  to  its  reasonableness.  Since 
the  Railroad  Revltalization  and  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1976.  not  quite 
as  many  rates  have  been  subject  to 
Commission  regulation,  but  rate- 
making  continues  to  be  done  in  a  regu- 
lated environment,  thereby  resulting 
In  very  little  flexibility.  One  of  the  ef- 
fects of  rate  regulation  has  been  to 
reduce  the  opportunity  for  competi- 
tive traffic  to  contribute  to  the  fixed 
cost  of  the  railroad  system,  thereby  as- 
suring the  lowest  possible  cost  for  non- 
competitive traffic.  The  draft  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  free 
most  rates  from  Commission  regula- 
tion, thereby  encouraging  greater  pric- 
ing flexibility  by  the  railroad  Industry. 

To  further  encourage  greater  pricing 
flexibility  by  the  industry,  the  Com- 
mission's power  to  suspend  rates 
would  be  limited  to  those  cases  where 
a  shipper  could  demonstrate  serious 
consequences  if  the  rate  were  not  sus- 
pended. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  facing 
shippers  and  railroads  themselves  has 
been  the  lack  of  meaningful  data 
showing  railroad  costs.  In  the  4-R  Act 
a  provision  was  written  to  require  uni- 
form cost  accounting  throughout  the 
industry.  It  has  now  become  apparent 
that  while  that  system  will  generate 
lots  of  figures  and  great  paperworlL,  It 
will  not  provide  the  meaningful  data 
necessary  for  shippers  to  Imow  rail- 
road costs,  and  for  railroads  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  aggressively 
market  their  service.  Therefore,  the 
preliminary  draft  contains  title  TV 
which  establishes  a  Railroad  Accoimt- 
ing  Standards  Board  in  order  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  data  for  shippers  and 
railroads  themselves. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  I  personally  feel  are  long 
overdue.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
some  railroads  have  appeared  to  be 
going  through  a  slow-motion  abandon- 
ment process  by  letting  service  dete- 
riorate to  the  point  where  shippers  in 
effect  have  no  service  at  alL  Over  the 
years,  many  railroads  have  argued 
'that  the  Government  has  forced  them 
to  operate  lines  which  they  would  not 
operate  if  they  were  an  imregulated 
industry.  Under  title  V  of  the  bill,  rail- 
roads will  be  free  to  give  any  light-den- 
sity lines  carrying  less  than  5  million 
gross  tons  of  traffic  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  in  turn  will  redis- 
tribute those  lines  to  interested  States 
or  shipper  groups  for  the  formation  of 
feeder  lines  which  will  operate  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  class  I  railroads.  I 
am  convince(|  that  feeder  lines  will 
provide  hundreds  of  shippers  with 
better  service  than  they  have  today.  It 
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is  my  Judgment  that  any  tax  dollars 
needed  for  railroad  improvement 
should  be  provided  directly  to  shippers 
who  need  service  rather  than  exclu- 
sively to  railroads  who  do  not  want  to 
provide  the  service. 

As  you  will  notice  in  the  proposed 
draft,  other  provisions  relating  to  the 
total  railroad  problem  are  still  to  be 
developed.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  within  the  next  few  months,  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  consider  the 
Rail  Act  of  1980,  with  confidence  that 
it  will  face  up  to  many  of  the  problems 
facing  railroads  which  have  caused 
them  to  be  a  continual  problem  for 
the  Federal  Government,  the  shippers, 
and  the  general  public.^ 

POLISH  ALLIANCE 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP  ILUlfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.,  February  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, February  15  will  mark  the  100th 
birthday  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  This  organization  has  spent 
over  90  years  of  its  rich  history  with 
the  center  of  its  activity  in  my  own 
neighborhood  in  Chicago. 

Because  of  the  special  significance 
the  PNA  has  for  me,  I  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  brief  history  of 
tlie  important  contributions  this  orga- 
nization has  made  in  its  centennial 
year  of  existence. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  ethnic  fra- 
ternal organization  in  the  Nation  and 
the  largest  and  most  successful  ven- 
ture of  Americans  of  Polish  heritage. 

On  February  15,  1880,  in  Philadel- 
phia, 10  men,  under  the  leadership  of 
industrialist  Julius  Andrzejkowicz  ini- 
tiated PNA  by  proposing  that  the 
Polish  immigrants  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  form  a  unified  organiza- 
tion, national  in  scope. 

As  a  result,  12  societies  from  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  Milwaukee,  and  La  Crosse, 
Wi.s..  responded  by  joining  the  oro- 
posed  Polish  National  Alliance  with  a 
total  of  498  members.  They  were  rep- 
resented by  13  delegates  at  the  first 
constitutional  convention  on  Septem- 
ber 15-18.  1880.  in  Chicago. 

For  100  years,  this  organization  has 
been  proclaiming  to  Americans  of 
Polish  origin  the  awareness  of  their 
ethnic  heritage  and  its  value  to  the  so- 
ciety and  culture  of  the  United  States. 
The  hist(»7  of  PNA  is  a  story  of  en- 
riching American  life  with  enduring 
values  of  Polish  culture,  history,  and 
tradition.  But  most  important,  it  is  a 
story  of  expediting  the  entry  of  Polish 
ImmigrantB  and  their  American-bom 
children  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  It  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  organization's  mission  and 
accomolislunents. 

This  purpose  has  been  clearly  stated 
In  the  basic  principles  of  the  PNA  as 
set  forth  by  the  first  constitutional 
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convention  of  September  1880,  In  Chi- 
cago. It  declared  that  the  main  objec- 
tives of  the  organization  were: 

To  provide  protection  for  Polish  immlgrm- 
tloiu 

To  provide  political  enlightenment  to  the 
Polish  Immigrants  as  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  •  •  • 

These  objectives  were  successfully 
piuvued  by  the  official  PNA  organ. 
Zgoda,  since  1881,  by  its  sister  publica- 
tion, the  Polish  Daily  Zgoda  (Dziennik 
Zwiazkowy)  since  1908,  by  various 
pamphlets,  lectures,  and  traveling  li- 
braries, and  also  through  Alliance  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1912. 

The  PNA  liistory  is  divided  into  four 
phases.  The  first  pha^  is  from  the 
day  of  its  fotmdlng  in  1880  in  Philadel- 
phia to  the  dedication  of  Alliance  Col- 
lege in  1912  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 
The  year  of  1910  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance as  it  was  the  year  of  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  First  World  Congress  of 
Poles  in  Washington  and  the  year  of 
unveiling  of  the  Kosciuszko  and  Pu- 
laski Monuments  in  Washington,  D.C. 
PNA  was  the  leading  force  and  instiga- 
tor in  both  these  endeavors. 

The  second  phase,  prior  to  and 
during  World  War  I,  PNA  began  to 
place  emphasis  on  the  Integration  of 
Polish  immigrants  and  their  children 
into  the  American  system  of  educa- 
tion, political  activities,  business  enter- 
prises, and  so  forth. 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the 
third  phase  was  marked  by  widespread 
educational  and  civic  activities  helping 
the  Polish  immigrants  to  get  accultur- 
ated  and  channel  their  energies  into 
the  mainstreams  of  American  life. 
Diulng  this  time,  development  of  na- 
tionwide youth  activities  Icnown  as 
Harcerstwo  was  initiated.  It  was  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  but  paralleled  its  New 
World  counterpart  in  acti\'ities. 

The  development  of  the  fourth 
phase  was  heralded  by  PNA  President 
Aloysius  A.  Mazewsld,  who,  in  a  major 
address  delivered  to  the  Buffalo  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  polish 
origin  declared  on  November  29.  1967 
that: 

Polonla  is  entering  an  era  of  renascence  as 
part  of  America's  pluralist  society,  steeped 
In  great  achievements  of  PoUsh  culture,  and 
heir  to  noble  legacy  of  tolerance  and  democ- 
racy that  were  the  hallmark  in  the  history 
of  our  ancestral  home. 

This  fourth,  current  phase,  coupled 
with  the  activities  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  represents  a  reorienta- 
tion of  Polonla  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
basic  purposes. 

Present  membership  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  include  U.S.  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  members  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  Judiciaries. 
State  legislatures,  and  other  promi- 
nent persons  in  other  sectors  of  our 
national  life. 

Thus,  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
acknowledging  its  past  with  pride  and 
thanksgiving,  begins  preparations  for 
its  centennial  beginning  February  15, 
1980. 

These  precentennlal  activities  find 
the  source  of  inspiration  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  Revolution  Bicentennial,  and  the 
contribution  Polonla  made  to  the 
fabric  of  our  natloni^  history. 

Toward  this  end,  the  37th  conven- 
tion allocated  $50,000  for  observances 
of  the  PNA  centennial  through  sym- 
posia, publications,  seminars,  and 
other  appropriate  programs. 

As  they  develop  at  their  organiza- 
tional levels,  their  details  will  appear 
in  PNA's  two  publications,  ^Sgoda  and 
Dziennik  Zwiazkowy. 

Today,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
is  a  great  fraternal  and  civic  organiza- 
tion of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry- 
great  by  any  American  standards, 
modem,  progressive,  and  advancing  to 
an  even  greater  future  in  the  service 
of  the  country  and  American  Po- 
lonia.«  _^^^^^__ 

SHOULD  THE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE  BE 
PARAMOUNT  AMONG  RIGHTS? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HXW  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13. 1980 
•  Mi.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month.  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
case  of  Esrle  Spring,  a  78-year-old 
nursing  home  patient  in  Massachu- 
setts who  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
rather  celebrated  series  of  court  cases 
revolving  around  his  right  to  live. 

Recently  the  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  Ellen  Goodman  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  case  appropriately  entitled 
"Who  Lives?  Who  Dies?  Who  Decides?" 
No  one  for  a  minute  would  question 
that  there  are  complex  legal  issues  ih 
this  case.  However  we  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  complex  and 
intense  moral  is.«mes  here  as  well.  The 
fact  is  the  issues  clearly  overlap. 

Let  me  briefly  touch  on  one  critical 
issue  in  this  case— that  is  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Judicial  ruling  of  incom- 
petence. The  ruling  has  always  served 
to  deprive  the  individual  of  certain 
rights  but  untn  the  higher  court  inter- 
vened, Massachusetts  courts  were 
claiming  that  being  declared  incompe- 
tent deprived  a  person  of  their  most 
fimdamental  right— the  right  to  live. 
This  is  an  ominous  Judicial  precedent. 

The  final  outcome  of  this  case  re- 
mains in  question.  We  know  that  Earle 
Spring  is  again  receiving  his  vitally  im- 
portant dialysis  treatments.  Yet  the 
issues  in  this  case  will  be  grappled 
with  for  years  to  come.  The  Nation 
should  be  prepared  to  give  the  issue 
full  debate  and  careful  consideration.  I 
submit  the  Ellen  Goodman  article  for 
consideration. 

Who  Lrvis?  Who  Dncs?  Who  Decides? 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston.— Some  have  called  it  a  Right  to 
Die  case.  Others  have  labeled  it  a  Right  to 
Live  case.  One  group  of  advocates  hu  called 
for  "death  with  dignity."  Others  have  re- 
sponded accusingly,  "euthansfla." ' 

At  the  center  of  the  latest  controversy 
about  life  and  death,  medicine  and  law.  Is  a 
78-year-old  Massachusetts  man  whose  exist- 
ence hangs  on  a  court  order. 

On  one  point,  everyone  agrees;  Earle 
Spring  is  not  the  man  he  used  to  be.  Once  a 
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■trapping  outdoorsman,  be  is  now  stnvped 
to  a  wheelchair.  Once  a  man  with  a  keen 
mind,  be  is  now  called  senile  by  many,  and 
mental  incompetent  by  the  courts.  He  is. 
at  wont,  a  member  of  the  living  dead:  at 
best,  a  shriveled  version  of  his  former  self. 

For  more  than  two  years,  since  his  physi- 
cal and  then  mental  health  began  to  dete- 
riorate. Earle  Spring  has  been  lupt  alive  by 
q>eiuUng  five  boiirs  on  a  kidney  dialysis  ma- 
chine three  times  a  week.  Since  JUmary 
1979,  bis  family  has  pleaded  to  have  him  re- 
moved from  the  life-support  system. 

They  l)elieve  deeply  that  the  Earle  Spring 
who  was  would  not  want  to  live  as  the  Earle 
Spring  who  is.Tbey  believe  they  are  advo- 
cates for  the  right  to  die  in  peace. 

In  the  bectnnlnc.  the  courts  agreed.  Possi- 
bly for  the  first  time,  they  ruled  last  month 
in  favor  of  withdrawing  medical  care  from 
an  elderly  patient  whose  mind  had  deterio- 
rated. The  dlsJysIs  was  stopped. 

But  then,  in  a  sudden  intnvention.  an 
outside  nurse  and  doctor  visited  Earle 
Spring  and  testified  that  he  was  alert 
enough  to  "make  a  weak  expression  of  his 
desire  to  live."  And  so  the  treatments  were 
resumed. 

Now.  while  the  courts  are  waiting  for  new 
and  more  thorough  evidence  about  Spring's 
mental  state, 'the  controversy  rages  about 
legal  procedures:  no  Judge  ever  visited 
Spring,  no  psychiatrist  ever  testified.  And 
even  more  important,  we  are  again  forced  to 
determine  one  person's  right  to  die  or  to 
Uve. 

This  case  makes  the  Karen  Ann  Qulnlan 
story  seem  simple  in  comparison.  Qulnlan 
today  hangs  onto  her  "life"  long  after  her 
"plug  was  pulled."  But  when  the  New 
Jersey  court  heard  that  case,  Qulnlan  had 
no  wOL  She  has  suffered  bnOn  death  by  any 
definition. 

The  Spring  story  is  different.  He  Is  nei- 
ther competent  nor  comatose.  He  lives  In  a 
gray  area  of  consciousness.  So  the  questions 
also  range  over  the  gray  area  of  our  con- 
sciences. 

What  should  the  relationship  be  between 
mental  health  and  physical  treatment? 
Should  we  treat  the  incompetent  as  aggres- 
sively as  the  competent?  Should  we  order 
heart  surgery  for  one  senile  citizen?  Should 
we  take  another  off  a  kidney  machine? 
What  is  the  mental  line  between  a  life 
worth  saving  and  the  living  dead?  Who  is  to 
decide? 

Dntfl  recently,  we  didn't  have  the  technol- 
ogy to  keep  an  Earle  Spring  alive.  Until  re- 
cently, the  life-and-death  decisions  alraut 
the  senile  elderly  or  the  retarded  or  the  in- 
stitutionalized were  made  privately  between 
families  and  medical  people.  Now.  increas- 
ingly, in  sUtes  like  Massachusetts,  they  are 
made  publicly  and  legally. 

Clearly  there  are  no  absolutes  in  this  case. 
No  right  to  die.  No  right  to  live.  We  have  to 
take  into  account  many  social  as  well  as 
medical  factors.  How  much  of  the  resources 
of  a  society  or  a  family  should  be  allotted  to 
a  member  who  no  longer  recognises  it?  How 
many  sacrifices  should  the  healthy  and  vital 
make  for  the  terminally  or  permanently  ill 
and  disabled? 

In  England,  where  kidney  dialysis  ma- 
chines are  scarce.  Earle  Spring  would  never 
have  remained  on  one.  In  America,  one 
Earle  Spring  can  decimate  the  energy  and 
Income  of  an  mtire  family. 

But  the  Spring  case  Is  a  cnidal,  scary  one 
that  could  affect  all  those  living  under  the 
dubious  sentence  "booompetent"  or  that 
shaky  ftlf^gTWMtit  "senile."  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  Is  one  moment  a  week  when 
the  fog  lifts  and  when  this  man  wants  to 
Uve,  if  there  is  any  mental  activity  at  all, 
then  disconnecting  him  from  life  would  be  a 
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dangerous  precedent,  far  more  dangerous 
than  letting  him  continue. 

The  court  ruled  orlglnaUy  In  favor  of 
taking  Spring  off  the  machine.  It  ruled  that 
this  is  what  Earle  Spring  would  have 
wanted.  I  have  no  doubt  tbat  bis  family  be- 
lieves it  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  affection 
or  their  pain. 

But  I  rememlier,  too,  wliat  my  grandfa- 
ther used  to  say:  no  one  wants  to  live  to  be 
100  until  you  ask  the  man  who  Is  99.  Well, 
no  one.  Including  Eaite  Qprtng,  wants  to  live 
to  be  senfle.  But  once  senile,  be  may  well 
want  to  live.  We  simply  have  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Any  doubt* 


A  LITTLE  CARING  IS  ALL  IT 
TAKES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

orcAurouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  exam- 
ple of  a  project  in  one  of  the  cities  in 
my  congressional  district  that  did  not 
need  any  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  succeed.  All  it 
took  was  a  lltUe  human  kindness  and  a 
superhuman  effort  by  several  remark- 
able people. 

The  city  of  Lsmwood,  Calif.,  had  a 
problem  that  is  not  uncommon  to 
many  cities  in  large  urban  areas,  but 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  there 
were  several  who  saw  a  way  not  only 
to  remove  the  problem  but  help  those 
involved  to  better  themselves. 

It  truly  is  an  example  of  what  "a 
little  caring"  can  do  and  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Loe 
Angeles  Times  that  describes  wliat 
happened  in  Ljniwood! 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  4,  1980] 
A  LiTTLX  Casixg  Is  Au.  It  Takes 

The  buildings  along  Long  Beach  Boule- 
vard look  pretty  much  the  same  as  you 
drive  from  Lynwood  into  Compton— sand- 
wich shops,  abandoned  salesrooms,  used-car 
lots.  But  there's  a  noticeable  difference. 
Graffiti  cover  the  walls  In  Compton,  not  in 
Lynwood.  What  sprayed-on  scrawling  there 
is,  three  men  know  why  it's  there,  how  IcHig 
it's  t>een  there  and  probably  who  wrote  It 
They  work  with  the  gangs  who'll  clean  it 
up. 

Lynwood  wasn't  always  clean.  Like  many 
other  neighborhoods  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  Lynwood  faced  a  graffiti  problem  of 
mammoth  proportious.  It  had  dosens  of 
young  people  who  Just  had  to  put  their 
names  on  a  wall— every  wall— to  prove  that 
they  were  somebody  or  to  let  people  know 
that  they  were  back  in  town  from  a  spell  in 
jail.  Then  Barney  Mull  came  across  Alame- 
da from  Watts,  where  he'd  been  worldng. 
along  with  Tony  Kerr  and  Blackie  Saucedo. 
to  help  ffftBhitgh  an  organization  called 
Young  People  of  Lynwood. 

Barney  is  fond  of  saying  that  there's  not 
enough  paint  in  the  world  to  cover  over  the 
graffiti.  You've  got  to  fincTa  substitute  ac- 
tivity for  these  kids.  Working  out  of  a  store- 
front building  on  Imperial  Highway  and  out 
on  the  streeU  themselves.  Barney,  Tony  and 
Blackie  have  found  that  these  kids  need  a 
little  money  In  their  pockets— money  to  buy 
gas  to  go  looking  for  a  Job,  money  to  buy 
lunch. 

So  they  have  the  kids  organized  to  tend 
the   lawns   and   parking   lots   and   shrubs 
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around  Lynwood  businesses,  and  to  clean  up 
quickly  the  occasional  graffiti  that  still 
appear.  The  jobs,  which  pay  $3  an  hour,  are 
not  much,  but  the  work  does  put  money  in 
the  pocket.  At  night  and  on  weekends,  there 
are  also  classes  at  the  storefront  office  of 
Young  People  of  Lynwood.  Nothing  fancy, 
mainly  basic  information  on  the  importance 
of  getting  to  work  on  time,  of  coming  back 
from  a  break,  of  tucking  your  shirt  in  so  that 
you  look  respectable. 

Barney  says  that  some  of  the  kids  are 
ready  to  work  inside.  Two  or  three  work  at 
the  department  store  across  the  street,  two 
at  a  tank  factory.  One  washed  out:  he  didnt 
like  full-time  work. 

Chino  is  one  of  "Barney's  t>oys."  He  wears 
tbe  local  uniform— Pendleton  shirt  but- 
toned to  the  neck,  loose-fitting  gray  slacks, 
black  suede  shoes.  He  was  a  "writer." 
Barney  has  photographs  of  walls  with 
"Chino"  written  everywhere.  Chino  says 
he's  stopped  wrltlnr.  he  wants  to  find  a  Job. 

Toung  F«opie  of  Lynwood  isn't  a  bigv 
budget  outfit.  It  runs  on  about  $48,000  a 
year,  much  of  It  donated  by  the  Earle  M. 
Jorgensen  Steel  Co.,  with  other  contribu- 
tions from  Western  0«*r.  Manchester  Tank, 
Home  Bank.  At-Lyn  Office  Supplies  and  a 
Lockheed  employees'  group.  Other  business- 
es help  by  paying  for  landscaping  services. 
If  more  businesses  in  Lynwood  became  in- 
volved, through  contributions  or  especially 
work  contract^  more  young  people  could  be 
helped. 

Lynwood  Is  clfeaner.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  sheriff's  office  in  Lynwood  also  says 
that  gang  activity  has  fallen  off  as  a  result 
of  this  program  and  several  others. 

There's  do  secret  about  what  Barney  and 
Tony  and  BUckie  do.  They  talk  to  the  Idds. 
They  ride  around,  and  they  see  them  on  the 
streets.  They  work  to  try  to  get  that  last 
problem' wall  cleaned  up  at  Lincoln  School 
They  try  to  help  the  kids  earn  some  money. 
They  care,  and  some  businessmen  hi  Lyn- 
wood care.  That's  what  it  takes.* 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  raw  YORK 

in  tHB  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  Thursday. 
PelHxiary  7.  1980.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  as  follows; 

Roll  No.  36— no. 
Roll  No.  37— no. 
Roll  No.  39— yes. 
Roll  No.  40— no. 
RoU  No.  41-yes.« 

NEW  ENERGY  COMMITTEE 
VERSUS  IMPROVED  PROCE- 
DURES   

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OPlfKWTORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  extreme  interest  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees on  its  propo^d  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Committee  on  Energy  for  the 
House.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
nimiber  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  fOed  additional,  dissenting, 
or  minority  views  together  with  the 
report.  In  those  views,  numerous  opin- 
ions are  expressed  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  tne  resolution,  as  approved,  ac- 
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tually  accomplishes  what  those  mem- 
bers wish.  Some  feel  that  an  Energy 
Committee  should  encompass  essen- 
tially all  energy  Jurisdiction-=-except  of 
coiu^e  for  crucial  tax  matters.  Others 
feel  that  the  resolution  is  acceptable 
as  is.  and  should  not  be  amended  to 
add  other  Jurisdiction. 

One  member  felt  that  the  resolution 
is  acceptable,  but  that  if  the  House 
wishes  to  expand  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  it  should  add  energy 
research  and  development,  but  not  nu- 
clear energy  regulation.  Other  mem- 
bers apparently  feel  that  nuclear  regu- 
lation should  be  added,  but  not  re- 
search and  development  Still  others 
think  it  critical  that  the  committee  be 
given  Jurisdiction  over  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  matters.  The  appearance 
of  all  of  this  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
even  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee are  far  from  unified  on  what  art 
Energy  Committee— if  one  is  created— 
and  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
need  for  one— really  ought  to  look  like. 

There  are  two  dissenting  views 
which  discuss  an  important  area  for 
potential  reform  of  the  House  rules, 
and  that  issue  is  the  way  in  which 
joint  or  sequential  referral  is  handled. 
Indeed,  I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  the 
key  problem  facing  us,  and  that  if  we 
could  successfully  correct  our  deficien- 
cies in  this  area,  we  likely  would  find 
we  do  not  really  need  an  Energy  Com- 
mittee. 

In  their  dissenting  and  minority 
views,  both  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  KosTMAYER)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL)  discuss  the  matter  of  reforming 
the  referral  process.  As  the  Speaker 
knows,  I  have  requested  that  a  resolu- 
tion be  considered  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  next  week  which  would 
urge  that  the  Energy  Committee  reso- 
lution not  be  given  a  rule  until  after 
the  select  committee  has  completed 
action  on  this  related  and  equally  im- 
portant matter,  the  issue  of  referrals 
of  legislation.  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  dis- 
senting views  of  Representatives 
KosTMAYER  and  FRxnzsL  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

DissKNTiNG  Views  op  Hon.  Peteh  B 

KoSTMAYER 

The  proposal  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  to  establish  a  new  standing 
Committee  on  Energy  represents  an  earnest 
attempt  to  create  a  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive framework  for  the  House  to  consider 
critical  energy  legislation.  Chairman  Patter- 
son and  a  majority  on  the  Select  Committee 
have  tried  to  consolidate  and  rationalize  the 
present  proliferation  of  energy  jurisdictions 
in  a  way  that  would  at  the  same  time  at- 
tract broad-based  support  In  the  full  House, 
a  difficult  and  frustrating  task.  But  despite 
our  efforts  to  develop  a  proposal  which  met 
these  minimum  requirements.  I  believe  that 
the  final  version  of  the  measure  is  seriously 
flawed.  In  addition  to  falling  short  of  the 
substantive  committee  reforms  it  originally 
intended,  the  proposal  may  in  fact  result  in 
the  creation  of  additional  and  unanticipated 
"oarrlers  to  the  timely  and  balanced  consid- 
eration of  energy  legislation.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  voted  against  the  resolution  and 
remain  opposed  to  it. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  that  under 
the  resolution,  the  promised  consolidation 
and  coordination  of  energy-related  jurisdic- 
tions does  not  occur.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  only  minor  transfers  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  ^he  new  energy  committee  are  con- 
templated. For  example,  jurisidiction  over 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would 
remain  with  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  rural  elec- 
trification programs  would  remain  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, even  though  both  are  clearly  mat- 
ters of  major  importance  to  national  energy 
policy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  resolution  gives  the 
new  energy  committee  Jurisdiction  over  "na- 
tional energy  policy  generally."  This  grant 
of  new  and  general  jurisdiction  implies  the 
creation  of  yet  another  committee  layer 
through  which  energy  legislation  not  under 
the  primary  jurisdiction  of  the  new  energy 
committee  must  pass.  Any  coordination  that 
the  new  energy  committee  might  have  over 
bills  referred  to  It  by  sequential  referral 
would  he  strictly  limited  by  time  certain  re- 
quirements and  the  legitimate  jurisdictional 
:lalm  of  the  primary  committee. 

The  practical  limitations  of  the  proposal 
are  further  evidenced  by  the  prospect  of 
continuing  Jurisdictional  battles  over  the 
annual  Department  of  Energy  authorizing 
legislation.  Since  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment, three  House  committees  have 
claimed  primary  and/or  secondary  Jurisdic- 
tion over  key  titles  of  the  DOE  bill,  result- 
ing in  protracted  delays  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures of  committee  time  and  resources. 
DOE  policie.s  and  program  activities,  lack- 
ing clear  direction  from  the  authorizing 
committees,  have  been  impaired.  Yet  the 
creation  of  the  new  energy  committee  envi- 
sioned in  this  proposal  would  do  nothing  to 
correct  this  situation.  It  might  well  worsen 
it. 

The  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  new  energy 
committee  was  in  part  dicUted  by  political 
consideration,  and  in  part  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  legitimate  and  competing  perspec- 
tives which  a  number  of  committees  with 
energy-related  jurisdictions  should  bring  to 
bear  on  complex  energy  Issues.  But  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  the  perceived  limi- 
tations of  the  new  committee  will  lead  to 
misconceived  and  potentially  dangerous 
amendments  on  the  House  Floor. 

During  the  Select  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution,  an  amendment  was 
offered  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  the  regu- 
lation of  the  domestic  nuclear  industry  from 
the  Interior  Committee  to  the  new  energy 
committee  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  Regulatory  activities, 
which  focus  on  nuclear  safety,  public 
health,  and  general  environmental  impacts 
are  properly  distinguished  from  commercial 
and  developmental  programs.  This  adver- 
sary relationship  is  central  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  regulatory  process.  The 
combination  of  these  functions  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Illustrated 
the  dangers  of  reducing  this  natural  and  de- 
sirable tension.  Ironically,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee originally  acquired  its  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction when  the  Joint  Committee  was 
at>olished. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  but  later  re- 
versed after  a  concerted  effort  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House.  Given  the  likely  parlia- 
mentary situation  and  the  history  of  House 
votes  on  nuclear  issues  in  the  first  session,  a 
similar  amendment  on  the  floor  seems 
likely. 

Finally,  I  opposed  the  resolution  on  the 
grounds  that  a  new  energy  committee,  how- 
ever, limited,  could  override  the  critical  en- 
vironmental and  public  health  Issues  which 
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must  be  addressed  in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional energy  policy'.  I  attempted,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  balance  this  new  production  and 
commercialization  mandate  with  a  new  ju- 
risdiction for  energy-related  environmental 
issues  in  the  Interior  Committee.  Individual 
subcommittees  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
nation's  basic  environmental  laws  have  dem- 
onstrated their  expertise  and  responsibility 
on  a  whole  range  of  energy-related  environ- 
mental issues.  Nevertheless,  I  remain  con- 
cerned that  a  new  energy  committee  could 
effectively  circumvent  the  activities  of  indi- 
vidual subcommittees  whose  Jurisdictions 
are  limited  to  specific  environmental  stat- 
utes. 

Furthermore,  no  current  Jurisdiction 
exists  for  the  examination  of  energy-related 
environmental  Impacts  in  a  comprehensive 
or  multi-resource  way.  This  Idnd  of  analysis 
at  the  committee  level  could  resolve  at  the 
policy  and  planning  stage,  problems  which 
become  critical  only  after  substantial  physi- 
cal and  economic  resources  are  committed. 
An  energy  program  which  addresses  these 
conflicts  and  tradeoffs  at  its  Inception  will 
be  more  effective  and  viable  in  the  long-run. 

If  we  are  serious  about  reforming  Con- 
gress to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
energy  crisis,  we  must  look  at  alternative 
approaches.  One  of  these  might  be  the 
Select  Committee's  proposal  to  reform 
House  multiple  referral  procedures.  The 
growing  use  of  multiple  referrals  since  1975 
is,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  as  important  as 
overlapping  committee  jurisdiction  in  exam- 
ining the  ability  of  the  committee  system  to 
deal  responsibly  with  vital  legislative  issues. 
Piter  H.  Kostmater. 

MiNORiTT  Views  of  Representative  Bill 
P'renzel 

The  creation  of  an  energy  committee, 
with  crisp  and  accountable  Jurisdictional 
lines,  is  an  essential  aspect  of  any  meaning- 
ful organizational  reform  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  is  a  position  which  I 
have  long  advocated,  and  one  I  supported 
both  In  testimony  before  the  Boiling-Martin 
Committee  on  Committed!  In  1973  and 
during  floor  debate  on  that  Committee's 
resolution  1974. 

Despite  the  rejection  of  the  Boiling- 
Martin  Jurisdictional  recommendations,  the 
uncoordinated— often  careless— manner  in 
which  the  House  has  since  considered 
energy  legislation  only  confirms  my  belief 
in  the  need  for  such  a  committee.  The  cur- 
rent fragmentation  of  energy  policy-making 
within  the  House  is  self-evident.  According 
to  our  Select  Committee's  own  tabulations, 
responsibility  for  energy ,  legislation  Is  aim- 
lessly scattered  among  83  committees  and 
subcommittees.  The  lack  of  any  legislative 
point  of  convergence  for  the  formulation  of 
energy  policy  weakens  the  House  as  an  Insti- 
tution. The  structural  disarray  leads  to  con- 
fusion, conflict,  and  inaction. 

The  Select  Committee's  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  standing  committee  on  energy  rep- 
resents a  well-intentioned,  but  ultimately 
misguided,  attempt  to  rationalize  energy  ju- 
risdictions within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Unfortunately,  the  Select  Committee 
did  not  offer  a  coherent  and  logical  frame- 
work for  the  consideration'  of  energy-related 
issues,  but  Instead  voted  out  a  cosmetic 
effort,  which  falls  to  achieve  comprehensive 
jurisdictional  reform. 

Despite  claims  of  meaningful  change,  the 
prop<^  simply  elevates  an  existing  sub- 
committee (Energy  and  Power)  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  full  committee  status.  Aside  from  the 
energy  responsibilities  now  exercised  by  the 
Commerce  C^ommlttee,  and  some  clarifica- 
tion regarding  new  energy  sources,  only  two 
minor  Jurisdictional  slivers— coal  on  private 
lands,  and  tranamiasion  and  marketing  of 
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electrical  energy  not  generated  by  federally 
chartered,  regional  power  authorities— are 
transferred,  from  Interior  and  Public  Works 
respectively,  to  the  new  committee. 

By  preserving  the  energy  prerogatives  of 
other  standing  committees— and  perhaps  ex- 
panding the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  resolu- 
tion denies  the  new  energy  committee  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  over  key  ehergy  issues. 
Regulation  of  the  domestic  nuclear  energy 
industry  is  not  transferred  to  the  new  com- 
mittee; instead  It  remains  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Energy  resources  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  remain  haphazardly  splintered  among 
three  committees— Judiciary,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  vast  energy  wealth  on  the 
public  lands  remains  with  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  The  development  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves 
remain  with  Armed  Services.  In  large  part, 
water  power  remains  with  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Nor  will  the  new  committee 
exercise  primary  jurisdiction  over  energy  as- 
pects of  deepwatfer  ports,  deep  seabed 
mining,  or  energy  transportation  (including 
pipelines  ahd  transmission  lines)  across  the 
public  lands. 

In  sum,  the  resolution  is  not  reorganiza- 
tion at  all.  No  committee  is  abolished.  One 
subcommittee  Is  designated  the  twenty- 
third  standing  committee.  (Undoubtedly, 
this  newly-activated  unit  will  spawn  five  or 
six  additional  subcommittee  offspring  of  its 
own.)  Pew  subcommittees  or  committees 
would  lose  any  substantial  Influence  over 
energy  policy.  As  no  significant  realignment 
is  contemplated,  the  present  Jurisdictional 
muddle  continues — energy  Jurisdictions  will 
remain  as  Jumbled  as  loose  fishhooks  in  a 
taclUetwx. 

Admittedly,  the  resolution's  grant  of  juris- 
diction over  "national  energy  policy  general- 
ly" anticipates  a  broader,  though  ill-defined, 
role  for  the  new  committee.  But,  this  lan- 
guage has  been  interpreted  to  allow  the  new 
committee  a  sequential  referral  over  all 
energy  measures  reported  by  other  commit- 
tees. Sequential  referral  is  a  bandaid  which 
can  not  cure  the  gaping  Jurisdictional 
wound.  To  rely  on  the  vagaries  of  sequential 
referrals  to  ensure  the  committee's  evalua- 
tion of  legislation- legislation  which  should 
logically  originate  from  within  the  new 
unit— seems  Inappropriate  at  best. 

The  institutionalization  of  the  currently 
Ineffective  sequential  referral  process  will 
not  rationalize  energy  deliberation.  Rather 
than  simplifying  the  consideration  of 
energy  legislation,  this  superimposes  but  an- 
other unneeded  layer  on  the  legislative 
process  and  ensures  costly  and  prolonged 
deadlocks  at  key  decision-making  points.  By 
sequentially  pingponglng  bills  to  the  new 
energy  committee,  hasty  and  conflicting  at- 
tention to  prominent  issues  will  result. 
Indeed,  reliance  on  sequentials  may  spur  ju- 
risdictional competition,  further  antagoniz- 
ing committee  disputes  on  energy  matters. 

Actually,  the  sequential  referral  process 
Itself  needs  reorganization  to  be  effective. 
The  Select  Committee  was  warned  that  revi- 
sion of  multiple  referrals  should  precede 
structural  reform,  but  it  ignored  the  need  to 
establish  law  and  order  In  that  process  until 
after  making  cosmetic  Jurisdictional 
changes.  Fortunately,  the  Select  Committee 
is  expected  to  follow  this  report  with  a  rec- 
ommendation on  altering  referral  proce- 
dures. 

Analysis  of  the  energy  resolution  predicts 
little  Improvement.  Energy  bills  will  still  be 
subject  to  the  endless  gauntlet  of  multiple 
referrals.  Administration  officials  will  keep 
scurrying  from  one  committee  hearing  to 
another,  to  testify  on  a  multitude  of  energy 
proposals.  lines  of  program  authority  will 
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continue  to  be  hopelessly  entangled  in  com- 
mittee overlaps.  Overslcht,  as  weU  exempli- 
fied by  the  Three  MOe  Island  episode.  wiU 
still  be  uncoordinated  and  duplicative. 
Energy  policy  will  remain  fragmented,  cha- 
otic, and  unresponsive  to  contemporary 
needs. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  few  Jurisdictional 
shifu  recommended  by  the  resolution-that 
involving  coal  on  private  lands— violates  a 
cardinal  principle  of  tnstituUonal  reorganl-' 
zation.  Supposedly  the  Select  Committee  is 
endeavoring  to  redefine  tbe  Juriadictkmal 
setting  in  order  to  *n««tT»«^^  points  of  inter- 
commlttee  conflict  By  endorsinc  a  separa- 
tion of  Jurisdlctlanal  authority  over  coal 
(coal  on  public  lands  Is  retained  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln, 
while  coal  on  private  lands  is  rf  mrtgnfd  to 
the  new  committee),  the  Select  Oonunlttee 
is  compUcating  congresaional  coiKkleratian 
of  legisUUon  reUttng  to  this  vital  energy  re- 
source. Rather  than  allowlnc  unified  delib- 
eration within  one  framework,  two  compet- 
ing committees  will  now  exercise  control 

At  the  outset,  the  Select  Committee  em- 
barked on  redefining  energy  JurtadkUona  in 
order  to  strengthen  tbe  House  as  an  institu- 
tion. A  firm  consensus  developed  that  the 
committee  system  was  manifestly  unable  to 
handle  the  complexities  of  the  enercy  issue. 
Tet,  at  some  point,  the  Select  Committee 
lost  sight  of  this  tnstituUonal  goaL  Attri- 
tion focussed— not  on  creating  a  viable 
energy  unit— but  on  accommodatii^  and 
protecting  specific  policy  preferences  and 
historical  Jurisdictional  authoritlea  As  the 
Committee  gingerly  avoided  disrupting  ex- 
isting arrangements,  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed energy  committee  narrowed.  The 
Select  Committee's  resolution  became  baaed 
on  an  adherence  to  the  demands  of  personal 
and  policy  factions.  The  opportunity  for  a 
bold.  Innovative  plan  was  lost;  economic  tin- 
kering was  the  result. 

The  Select  Committee  may  have  been  ap- 
prehensive that  a  broadly-defined  energy 
committee  might  also  be  susceptible  to  tbe 
blandishments  of  special  interest.  On  care- 
ful review,  such  anxieties  appear  to  be 
groundless.  True,  committees  often  display 
distinct  policy  preferences— but  such  incli- 
nations wax  and  wane  as  members  and 
issues  change  from  one  (ingress  to  another. 
A  committee  martced  by  an  environmental- 
ist bent  one  year,  may  be, favorably  predis- 
posed to  production  interests  tbe  next 
Moreover,  an  energy  committee  with  signifi- 
cant authority  would  more  readily  attract  a 
membership  reflective  of  a  range  of  con- 
trasting viewpoints  than  a  committee  of  per- 
ceptibly weaker  stature.  By  generally  treat- 
ing current  Jurisdictions  as  sacrosanct  the 
Select  Committee's  resolution  benefits  spe- 
cial Interests  who  are  skilled  at  manip 
ulating  the  Intricacies  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  public  unfamiliar  with  tbe 
mystifying  Jurisdictloo  overlaps,  which  is  dis- 
advantaged. 

A  simple  guidepost  to  any  refram  effort  is 
whether  the  proposal  will  strengthen  tbe 
House  and  enable  It  to  do  a  better  Job. 
Simply  designating  a  subcommittee  as  an 
"energy  conunittee"  does  not  promise  any 
change  in  existing  policy  conflicts,  nor  will 
it  inspire  a  more  diligent  congressional  re- 
sponse on  an  issue  which  is  polarized  by  di- 
vergent political,  sectional  and  philosophi- 
cal perspectives.  Yet,  structure  does  influ- 
ence content  and  outputr— the  future  of  tbe 
House  demandsT  a  discarding  of  outmoded 
Jurisdictions  and  a  revamping  of  the  com- 
mittee system  to  provide  one  unit  which.  In 
an  integrated  fashion,  can  weigh,  contrast 
and  coordinate  energy-related  concerns.  De- 
spite its  symbolic  and  public  relations 
appeal,  the  .Select  Conunlttee's  proposal 
offers  only  Inconsequential  changes.  This 
resolution  guarantees  that  the  House  will 
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continue  to  hopscotch  from  one  committee 
to  another  in  pursiilt  of  dispersed  jurisdic- 
tional riaimg  A  cleaner,  more  accountable, 
i«irisdlctional  redefinition  than  the  one  pre- 
sented by  the  Select  Committee  is  both 
compelling  and.  I  believe,  attainable. 

Indeed,  the  Select  Committee  may  have 
succumbed  to  the  view  that  the  House  has  a 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  any  extensive  juris- 
dictional realignment.  This  premise,  howev- 
er, is  belied  by  data  collected  in  the  Select 
Committee's  own  surveys.  Of  the  193  Mem- 
bers responding  to  our  first  questionnaire, 
70  percent  believed  that  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  committee  system  should  be 
given  high  priority.  To  date,  almost  60  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's second  questionnaire  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  creation  of  an 
energy  committee.  Obyiously.  such  statistics 
do  not  directly  translate  into  votes  for  sig- 
nificant reform,  but  the  data  underscores 
that  there  is  a  constituency  to  be  tapped  for 
real  Jurisdictional  change. 

D^pite  the  deficiencies  apparent  in  the 
Select  Committee's  proposal,  several  of  the 
more  prominent  flaws  can  be  corrected. 
Amendments  to  unify  the  regulation  of  the 
dmnestic  nuclear  energy  industry  within  the 
new  committee,  and  to  transfer  jurisdiction 
over  energy  resources  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  (discussed  in  accompanying 
Additional  Views  in  which  I  join)  would  be 
crucial  augments  to  the  committee's  juris- 
dictional scope.  Further,  granting  the  new 
committee  wider  authority  over  energy  re- 
sources on  the  public  lands  would  be  a  sensi- 
ble improvement. 

Either  the  creation  of  a  primary  energy 
committee— or  a  clarification  of  existing  ju- 
risdictions and  an  improvement  of  the  refer- 
ral process.  Is  essential  if  the  House  is  to 
reassert  a  vigorous  leadership  role  in  this 
policy  sector.  Unfortunately,  the  Select 
Committee  has  missed  a  splendid  opportuni- 
ty to  rationalize  and  consolidate  energy  ju- 
risdictions, opting  instead  for  the  mere  illu- 
sion of  reform.  The  Select  Committee's  ini- 
tiative ensures  that  the  response  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  energy  pri- 
ority needs  of  the  new  decade  will  be  dis- 
jointed bewildered,  and  slow.  If  judiciously 
amended,  the  resolution  could  be  refash- 
ioned to  achieve  meaningful  institutional 
refcHixL  Without  improvements,  however, 
the  resolution  offers  onlv  ourposeless 
change.  Bnx  Frjenzel.* 

HOSPITAL  FISCAL  CRISIS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  TOHK 
IS  THS  HOT7SX  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacrues  the  fact  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  begin  its  hear- 
ings on  the  fiscal  problems  which 
threaten  the  continued  stability  and 
operation  of  a  large  number  of  public 
and  private  nonprofit  hospitals.  I  ask 
that  the  press  release  announcing  the 
hearings  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Pkzss  Rxlkase  op  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  CoiatTrrKE  on  Ways  ans  Means 
The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Rangel.  Chaii- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means' 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  today  announced 
plans  for  a  series  of  public  hearings  begin- 
ning Friday.  February  29,  1980,  on  the  fiscal 
problems  which  threaten  the  continued  sta- 
bility and  operation  of  a  large  number  of 
public    and    private    nonprofit    hospitals. 
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These  hearings  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  several  of  the  cities  experiencing 
these  problems  most  acutely.  The  first  day 
of  the  hearings— February  29,  1980— will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  beginning  at  10 
aJDi.  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Main  Hearing  Room,  1100  LongwOrth  House 
Office  Building.  The  dates  and  locations  of 
subsequent  hearings  will  be  relea-sed  later. 

In  announcing  the  Subcommittee's  plans, 
Chairman  Rangel  stated  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee's Intent  is  to  examine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  financial  problems  that  now 
threaten  the  abUlty  of  many  public  and  pri- 
vate general  hospitals  to  serve  their  commu- 
nities, and  particularly  the  large  numbers  of 
poor,  near-poor  and  undocumented  persons 
who  rely  on  these  institutions  for  medical 
services.  While  all  hospitals  are  currently 
exposed  to  severe  financing  problems,  the 
pubUc  urt)an  hospitals  serving  the  poor 
under  a  mandate  to  provide  care  to  all  resi- 
dents regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  fiscal  problems. 

In  the  Chairman's  view,  it  is  imperative  to 
examine  the  possibilities  for  resolving  these 
problems  on  a  long-range  basis,  as  well  as 
the  potential  for  providing  some  fiscal  relief 
to  those  institutions  now  in  the  throes  of  a 
crisis.  While  It  must  be  recognized  that  re- 
sources are  scarce  and  their  reallocation 
may  be  painful,  the  Chairman  emphasized 
that  the  problem  cannot  be  ignored  or  the 
search  for  solutions  delayed.  The  predict- 
able consequences  of  such  delay,  said  the 
Chairman,  will  be  the  continuing  deteriora- 
tion of  those  hospitals  that  serve  the  poor 
and  a  widespread  failure  to  meet  the  com- 
mitment to  provide  needed  services  to  all 
our  citizens. 

DETAILS  rOR  REQUESTS  TO  BE  BEARD 

All  requests  to  be  heard  during  the  Febru- 
ary 29  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C,  must  be 
In  writing  and  must  be  received  no  later 
that  the  close  of  business  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 19.  1980.  Requests  should  be  addressed 
to  John  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chief  Counsel,  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  U.S  House  of 
Representatives,  1102  Longworth  House 
Office  Bunding.  Washington.  D.C.  20515.  If 
a  witness  finds  he  cannot  appear  on  that 
day,  he  may  wish  to  either  substitute  an- 
other spokesman  in  his  place  or  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  for  the  record  instead  of  ap- 
pearing in  person.  In  any  event.  If  a  change 
in  witness  or  a  cancellation  becomes  neces- 
sary, please  advise  the  Committee  office  im- 
mediately. 

ALLOCATION  OP  TIME  TO  WITNESSES 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  for  this 
hearing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allocate  the 
amount  of  time  avaflable  to  each  witness  for 
the  presentation  of  his  oral  testimony.  It 
will  be  mandatory  on  all  witnesses  not  to 
exceed  the  time  allocated  for  this  purjwse. 
Elach  witness  must  present  his -oral  state- 
ment in  simim:u7  form;  a  more  detailed 
statement  will  be  accepted  for  inclusion  in 
the  printed  record  of  the  hearing.  If  neces- 
sary, witnesses  may  be  grouped  into  panels 
to  further  expedite  the  hearing  proc- 
ess •  *  •  ^^^^^^ 

WHAT  DID  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
STAND  FOR? 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 


OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  Dr.  Ralph  McGinnis,  adviser  for 
Lincoln  studies.  Department  of  Speech 
Communication.  Eastern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  leading  Lincoln  scholar, 
addressed  the  Illinois  State  Legisla- 
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ture  on  "What  Did  Abraham  Lincoln 
Stand  For?" 

I  commend  Mr.  McGinnis  for  his  ex- 
cellent address  and  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 

What  Did  Abraham  Lincoln  Stand  For? 

Representative  Campbell,  Honorable 
Spealcer  Redmond,  Honorable  Members  of 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  If  we  should  asli  the  question, 
"What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  stand  for?"  we 
might  receive  a  wide  variety  of  answers.  And 
some  Americans  today  might  be  hard 
pressed  to  give  any  answer,  simply  because 
they  are  too  caught  up  in  today's  problems 
to  Kive  any  aiiention  to  yesterday's  problems 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  Sometimes 
we  fail  to  realize  that  the  very  qualities  of 
character  that  enabled  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
solve  the  problems  of  his  day  are  the  same 
qualities  of  character  than  can  help  us  to 
solve  our  problems  today. 

What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  stand  for?  To 
answer  this  question  we  might  adopt-  the 
classical  Aristotelian  approach  of  analyzing 
Lincoln's  personal  character,  his  intellectual 
capacities,  and  his  emotional  nature. 

What  did  At>raham  Lincoln  stand  for? 
Representing  his  personal  character,  know- 
ing the  truth  and  living  the  truth  was  the 
first  quality  that  characterized  his  early 
manhood.  The  simple  stories  of  how  he 
earned  the  nickname  of  "Honest  Abe" 
around  New  Salem  have  become  legendary. 
Later  in  life,  during  his  debates  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  when  he  was  criticized  for 
paying  more  attention  to  logic  and  issues 
than  to  trying  to  win  a  campaign,  he  stated: 

"I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  boimd  to 
be  true.  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am 
bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have.  I  must 
stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right,  stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right  and  part  with 
him  when  he  goes  wrong." 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  began,  Lincoln 
supported  the  cause  and  the  objectives  of 
the  United  States  in  that  war.  But  during 
his  one  term  as  a  United  States  Congress- 
man, Lincoln  opposed  continuing  the  Mexi- 
can War  beyond  our  original  objectives.  By 
opposing  the  United  States  campaign  to 
capture  Mexico  City,  he  even  disgraced  him- 
self as  "a  friend  of  the  enemy."  And  when 
the  Ashmim  Amendment  was  Introduced 
condemning  President  Pnlk  for  unnecessar- 
ily continuing  the  war,  Lincoln  voted  for  it. 
Back  home,  here  In  Springfield,  Lincoln's 
law  partner,  William  Hemdon,  wrote  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  committing  political  sui- 
cide. In  his  letter  of  February  1.  1848,  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied: 

"Would  you  have  voted  what  you  felt  and 
knew  to  be  a  lie?  I  know  you  would  not 
Would  you  have  gone  out  of  the  house- 
skulked  the  vote?  I  expect  not.  If  you  would 
have  skulked  one  vote,  you  would  have  to 
skulk  many  before  the  end  of  the  session." 

On  July  4,  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  President, 
refused  to  sign  the  Wade-Davis  BUI  allowing 
for  retribution  against  a  crumbling  Confed- 
eracy. When  he  was  informed  of  threats  of 
assassination  If  he  refused  to  sign  the  b!U, 
he  spoke  as  follows  to  the  assembled  sena- 
tors who  were  pressuring  him  to  sign: 

"If  they  choose  to  make  a  point  upon  this, 
I  do  not  doubt  they  can  do  harm.  At  all 
events,  I  must  keep  some  consciousness  of 
being  somewhere  near  right.  I  must  keep 
some  standard  or  principle  fixed  within 
myself." 

As  in  all  corifrontations  with  his  oppo- 
nents, Abraham  Lincoln  acted  as  he  be- 
lieved was  honest  sind  true,  even  In  the  face 
of  threatened  assassination. 

Closely  akin  to  Lincoln's  quality  of  honor- 
ing truth  was  his  high  regard  for  ethical 
conduct.  As  Lincoln  explained,  just  being 
fchnlcally  right  and  legally  right  is  not 
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enough.  A  person  needs  to  be  morally  and 
ethically  right  as  well. 

Of  irritation  to  some  of  Lincoln's  lawyer 
friends  wa.s  his  desire  to  settle  cases  out  of 
court  even  though,  by  doing  so.  he  worked 
himself  out  of  potential  fees.  It  was  part  of 
Lincoln's  sense  of  ethics.  In  the  notes  that 
he  prepared  in  1850  for  a  lecture  on  law,  he 
wrote: 

"Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your 
neighbors  to  compromise  whenever  you  caiL 
Point  out  to  them  how  the  nominal  winner 
is  often  the  real  loser— in  fees,  expenses, 
and  waste  of  time.  As  a  peace-maker,  the 
lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity  of  being  a 
good  man.  There  will  still  be  business 
enough." 

What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  stand  for?  A 
third  quality  of  his  personal  character  was 
his  Initiative.  We  should  remember  that 
Lincoln  became  a  self-taught  licensed  land 
surveyor,  as  well  as  a  self-taught  licensed 
lawyer.  In  preparing  his  notes  of  his  law  lec- 
ture in  1850,  Lincoln  wrote: 

"The  leading  role  of  the  lawyer,  as  for  the 
man  of  every  other  calling,  is  diligence. 
Leave  nothing  for  tomorrow  which  can  be 
done  today." 

When  Isham  Reavis,  a  young  law  student 
in  1855,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  asking  permis- 
sion to  study  law  under  his  direction.  Lin- 
coln's answer  included  this  statement: 

"I  am  from  home  too  much  of  my  time  for 
a  young  man  to  read  law  with  me  advanta- 
geously. If  you  are  resolutely  determined  to 
make  a  lawyer  of  yourself,  the  thing  is  more 
than  half  done  already." 

Without  Lincoln's  quality  of  initiative,  all 
of  his  other  attributes  of  integrity,  intelli- 
gence and  idealism  would  have  faded  into 
the  darkness. 

A  fourth  quality  of  Lincoln's  personal 
character  was  the  quality  of  responsibility. 
As  a  self-made  man  of  the  Illinois  prairie, 
Lincoln  always  assiuned  that  every  person 
had  the  personal  responsibility,  indeed  a 
personal  obligation,  to  improve  himself  and 
to  respect  the  government  of  his  country 
which  granted  him  opportunity  to  improve 
himself. 

On  January  27,  1838,  Lincoln  as  a  young 
lawyer  addressed  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum 
of  Springfield  on  the  subject,  "The  Perpet- 
uation of  Our  Political  Institutions,"  In 
which  He  declared: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liber- 
ty, swear  by  the  blood  of  the  (American) 
Revolution,  never  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
country:  and  never  to  tolerate  their  viola- 
tion by  others." 

From  that  same  public  speech  came  this 
strong  epigrammatical  statement: 

"Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father." 

In  New  York  City,  Lincoln's  Copper  Union 
Address  paved  the  way  for  him  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  President.  That  speech  also  pro- 
duced several  slogans  which  later  rang  like 
bells  during  ensuing  campaigns.  An  often 
quoted  excerpt,  emphasizing  responsibility, 
was  his  final  statement: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end, 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

Out  of  all  of  Lincoln's  appeals  to  a  sense 
of  national  responsibility,  perhaps  his  most 
ardent  and  most  beautifully  stated  appeal 
was  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  Second  In- 
augural Address,  delivered  on  March  4, 
1865: 

"With  malice  toward  none:  with  charity 
for  all: 

"With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right; 

"Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  worii  we  are 
in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds:  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphans;  to  do  all 
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which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  unjust  and 
a  lasting  peace. 

"Among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

Truth,  ethics,  initiative,  and  responsibility 
were  the  four  major  qualities  of  personal 
character  that  Lincoln  possessed.  But  as  we 
continue  our  analysis,  what  elsp  did  Lincoln 
stand  for? 

The  Mind  of  Lincoln  represented  three 
qualities,  namely:  Intelligence.  Constitution- 
al Government,  and  Economic  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

Lincoln's  very  high  intelligence  surprised 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  AS  his  law 
partner,  William  Hemdon,  stated: 

"Lincoln's  perceptions  were  slow,  cold, 
clear,  and  exact.  Everything  came  to  him  in 
its  precise  shape  and  color.  No  lurking  illu- 
sion or  other  error  ever  passed  undetected 
over  the  threshold  of  his  mind." 

Throughout  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates  of  1858.  Lincoln  frequently  amazed 
his  audience  by  revealing  the  falsity  of  his 
opponent's  evidence,  and  by  exposing  the 
fallacy  of  his  logic.  For  example,  in  the 
Galesburg  Debate,  Lincoln  even  resorted  to 
taking  one  of  his  opponents'  arguments  and 
dissecting  it  into  its  major  elements,  Lin- 
coln, asked: 

"What  follows  as  a  short  and  even  syllo- 
gistic argument  from  it?  " 

Then  proceeding  as  carefully  as  a  class- 
room professor  of  logic.  Lincoln  put  the  ar- 
gument into  formal  syllogistic  form,  identi- 
fied its  integral  parts  as  a  major  premise, 
minor  premise,  and  a  conclusion,  and  finally 
exposed  the  fallacy.  People  in  the  audience 
agreed,  laughed,  scratched  their  heads  and 
wondered  how  "Old  Abe"  ever  learned 
about  that  syllogism  business. 

One  of  the  distinctive  aspects  of  Lincoln's 
mental  ability  was  his  use  of  illustrations 
and  stories  to  prove  a  point.  Many  of  his 
stories  were  humorous,  many  were  pro- 
foimdly  Intellectual,  and  many  were  pa- 
thetically heart-warming.  For  example,  on 
one  occasion  following  a  stressful  Cabinet 
meeting,  President  Lincoln  said  to  his  Attor- 
ney General: 

Mr.  Speed,  die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said 
of  me  by  those  who  know  me  best,  that  I 
have  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a 
flower  whenever  I  thought  a  flower  would 
grow." 

Once  again,  what  did  Abraham  Lincoln 
stand  for?  In  the  clear  application  of  his  in- 
telligence to  political  science,  Lincoln  stood 
for  Constitutional  Democracy.  In  speaking 
to  the  Yound  Men's  Lyceum  in  Springfield 
in  1838,  Lincoln  said: 

"We  find  ourselves  under  the  government 
of  a  system  of  political  Institutions,  conduc- 
ing more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  than  any  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  former  times  tell  us." 

But  Lincoln  expressed  concern  over  riots 
and  public  disorders  connected  with  both 
the  spreading  of  slavery  and  with  the  Aboli- 
tion movement.  He  said: 

"There  is.  even  now.  something  of  Ill- 
omen  amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  dis- 
regard for  law  which  pervades  the  country; 
the  growing  disposition  to  substitute  the 
wild  and  furious  passions.  In  lieu  of  the 
sober  judgments  of  the  courts." 

In  that  same  speech  he  stated  his  belief 
that  although  the  United  States  could  never 
be  conquered  by  armies  from  overseas,  the 
danger  remained  of  self-destruction.  As  be 
declared: 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation 
of  free  men,  we  must  live  through  all  time, 
or  die  by  suicide." 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
Lincoln's  opponents  accused  him  of  acting 
like  a  dictator  exercising  unconstitutional 
authority.  The  accusations  centered  around 
Lincoln's  temporary  suspension  of  the  Writ 
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Of  Habeas  Corpus  lor  rioting  draft  reslsters 
who  were  then  tried  In  military  courts 
where  trials  were  held  Immediately,  instead 
of  tn  civilian  courts  where  trials  were  de- 
laved  indefinitely.  Incidentally,  Lincoln's  ac- 
tions quicicly  stoDoea  me  riots  and  probably 
saved  the  Unloo  from  ooUapse.  in  a  letter  to 
Albert  Hodges  on  AprO  4.  18«4.  tbe  Presi- 
dent defended  hima^if  bj  writtng: 

"My  oath  to  prewrre  the  OoastltuUon  to 
the  best  of  my  sMllty,  Imposed  upon  me  the 
duty  of  preservlnc,  by  every  Indlspenssble 
means,  that  government  and  that  natloD— 
of  which  tbe  constitution  was  tbe  organic 
law. 

"Was  it  possible  to  lose  tbe  nation,  and 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution? 

"I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise  unconsti- 
tutional, might  become  lawful  by  becocnlag 
indisoensable  to  the  preservattOD  of  the 
Constitution,  througn  ttie  preser\'aiion  ol 
the  nation.  I  could  not  feel  that  I  had  even 
tried  to  preserve  tbe  Constitution  If  I 
should  permit  the  wreck  of  government  and 
country  altogether." 

The  epitome  of  Lincoln's  theory  and  ptao- 
tloe  of  government  vUl  always  be  remem- 
bered from  his  Address  at  Gettysburg.  No- 
vember 1»,  1863: that  the  government 

of  the  people,  by  the  people  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

To  tbe  questioo.  "What  did  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stand  for?",  another  answer  oould  be: 
He  stood  for  economic  free  enterprise.  For 
example,  tn  his  New  Haven.  Connecticut, 
speech  in  February,  I860,  He  said: 

"When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  do  in  the 
race  in  life,  free  society  la  such  that  he 
knows  he  can  better  his  condition:  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  fixed  condition  for  labor  for 
his  whole  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ocmfess 
that  twenty  five  years  ago  I  was  a  hired  la- 
borer, mauling  rails,  and  at  work  on  a  flat- 
boat— Just  what  might  happen  to  any  poor 
man's  son. 

"I  want  every  man  to  have  a  chance— in 
which  he  can  better  his  condition— when  be 
can  look  forward  to  be  hired  laborer  this 
year,  woric  for  himself  afterward,  and  Anal- 
ly to  hire  men  to  work  for  him,  That  Is  the 
true  system." 

Concerning  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
ment should  interfere  in  the  natural  eco- 
nomic processes  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, Lincoln  wrote  on  July  1, 1854: 

"In  all  that  the  people  can  individually  do 
as  well  for  themselves,  the  government 
ought  not  to  Interfere." 

Although  Lincoln  defended  the  ri^t  of 
labor  to  strike,  as  he  declared  on  March  6. 
1860  at  New  Haven,  nevertheless  he  ab- 
hored  and  denied  tbe  right  of  striking  labor- 
ers to  destroy  tbe  property  of  the  employer 
against  whom  they  were  striking.  As  he  ex- 
plained in  his  message  of  March  21.  1864  to 
the  New  York  Worklngmen's  Association: 

"Let  not  htm  who  is  houseless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  dili- 
gently and  buOd  one  for  himself,  thus  by  ex- 
ample assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
from  violence  when  buUt" 

Intelligence,  constitutional,  government, 
and  economic  free  enterprise!  Those  were 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  thinUng  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  now,  what  qualities 
composed  the  heart  and  soul  of  Unooln? 

Belief  in  freedom  for  all  men  is  the  best 
known  quality  of  Lincoln's  emotional  char- 
acter. In  his  pencilled  notes  for  the  Linctrfn- 
Douglas  Debates  of  1858  he  wrote: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  Whatsoever  differs  from  this, 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no  democ- 
racy." 

In  a  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to  Henry 
L.  Pierce  on  April  6, 1850,  the  foUowlng  quo- 
tation la  worthy  of  special  mention: 

"This  Is  a  world  of  compensation:  and  be 
who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to  have 
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no  slave.  Tboae  who  deny  freedom  to  otben 
deserve  tt  not  for  theniMlves.  and  under  a 
Just  Ood.  cannot  k»c  retain  it." 

Hundreds  of  quotatioos  from  Lincoln's  let- 
ters and  speechei  can  be  offered  to  support 
the  intensity  of  his  emotional  feeling  of 
freedom  for  aU  men.  But  as  we  ask  the  ques- 
tion onoe  again.  "What  did  Abraham  Lln- 
ooln  stand  for?",  another  of  tiis  strong  emo- 
tional feelings  commands  our  attention— 
namely,  his  belief  in  Ood. 

In  1846  when  Unooln  was  compaignlng  as 
the  Whig  candidate  for  Ckmgreas  some  of 
his  critics  accused  him  of  not  being  an 
active  member  of  any  church.  Lincoln  an- 
swered his  critics  by  releasing  a  printed 
handbill  stating  that  although  he  did  not 
endorse  the  ritual  and  dogma  of  any  partic- 
ular church,  nevertheless  he  had  never 
denied  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had 
never  qwken  with  disrespect  for  religion  In 
geneiaL 

Lincoln's  speeches  are  filled  with  many 
references  to  his  strong  belief  in  Ood.  In  his 
FsreweQ  Address  at  Springfield,  Lincoln 
made  special  reference  to  the  Divine  Being 
when  he  said: 

"I  now  leave,  with  a  task  before  me  great- 
er than  that  which  rested  upon  Washing- 
ton. Without  the  assistance  of  the  Devlne 
Being,  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed, with  that  assistance  I  cannot  faH" 

On  March  4.  1S61,  In  his  First  Inaugural 
Address.  President  Lincoln,  naming  four 
bases  for  settling  the  lm(>endlng  Civil  War. 
implored: 

"Intelligence,  patriotism.  Christianity, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never 
forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  compe- 
tent to  adjust  all  our  present  difficulty." 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  an 
incident  occurred  that  gave  insight  into  Lin- 
coln's belief  that  God  Is  omnipotent.  A 
prominent  minister,  hoping  to  cheer  up  the 
weary  president,  assured  Lincoln  that  the 
Lord  was  on  Lincoln's  side.  To  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  responded: 

"I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about  that,  for 
I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side 
of  the  right.  But  it  is  my  constant  anxiety 
and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation  should  be 
on  the  Lord's  side." 

Perhaps  we  should  reflect  why  more  than 
two/thirds  of  Lincoln's  famous  Second  In- 
aufural  Address  was  devoted  to  references 
to  Ood.  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  Al- 
mighty. And  perhaps  we  should  even  more 
fully  appreciate  that  Lincoln's  powerful 
supplication  In  the  ending  of  that  speech 
began  with  the  words: 

"With  malice  towards  none;  with  charity 
for  all:  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on—" 

What  did  Lincoln  stand  for?  With  his 
emotional  feelings  firmly  anchored  to  a 
belief  In  freedom,  and  to  a  belief  In  Ood, 
Abraham  Lincoln  also  portrayed  and  prac- 
ticed the  highest  moral  quality  of  mortal 
man,  namely— Forgiveness.  Whether  we  call 
it  brotherly  love,  compassion,  or  forgiveness, 
his  belief  in  that  quality  of  character 
became  a  veritable  obsession  in  him  during 
the  last  year  of  his  presidency. 

As  the  Civil  War  ground  down  to  its  end, 
Lincoln  pondered:  How  should  the  victori- 
ous North  treat  the  vanquished  South?  De- 
siring to  end  the  bloodshed  and  to  rebuild 
the  nation  as  soon  as  possible.  Lincoln  an- 
nounced at  the  end  of  1883  his  policy  of 
"Reconstruction  with  Amnesty."  But  so 
many  families  had  lost  fathers,  sons  and 
brothers  in  the  war  that  most  congre.ssman 
and  senators  were  pressured  by  their  con- 
stituents to  make  the  rebels  pay  for  the 
death  and  destruction  that  they  brought 
upon  the  nation. 

On  July  7, 1864.  Lincoln  vetoed  the  Wade- 
Davia  bUl  which  was  the  Congressional  Plan 
for  ccnnpUcated  approvals  and  conditions 
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for  admitting  a  rebellious  state  back  into 
the  Union.  Lincoln  vetoed  the  bill  because  It 
wrongly  assumed  that  a  state  could  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  and  l)ecause  it  al- 
lowed Congress  to  stipulate  unknown  condi- 
tions, including  possible  punistunents.  for 
re-entry  to  statehood.  In  Lincoln's  mind,  the 
southern  states  liad  never  t>een  legally  out 
of  the  Union.  Furthermore,  with  their 
armies  defeated  and  their  pride  humiliated 
into  the  dust,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
pimlsh.  The  only  feelings  that  pncoln  could 
hold  toward  the  South  were  feelings  of  com- 
passion and  forgiveness.  As  he  stated  in  his 
Second  Inaugural  Address.  "With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all—" 

Visiting  the  batUefront  in  Virginia  Ute  in 
March,  1865,  Lincoln  held  a  summit  meeting 
with  Oenerail  0|ant,  General  Sherman,  and 
Admiral  Porter,  outlining  his  policy  of  no 
harsh  treatment  toward  surrendering  Con- 
federates. Lincoln's  policy  was  to  disarm 
them  and  send  them  home  to  do  the  spring 
planting. 

On  April  3, 1865,  Richmond,  capltol  of  the 
Confederacy,  fell  to  Union  forces.  The  very 
next  day,  with  the  city  still  in  flames.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  with  a  guard  of  only  ten  Ma- 
rines, entered  the  city  and  made  his  way  to 
the  headquarters  of  General  Godfrey  Welt- 
zel  who  had  the  ugly  Job  of  policing  the  con- 
quered people.  And  to  the  surprised  Gener- 
al. President  Lincoln  merely  said: 

"If  I  were  in  your  place.  General.  I'd  let 
them  up  easy;  let  them  up  easy." 

On  Sunday,  April  9,  1865,  General  Lee 
surrendered  his  remaining  25,000  Confeder- 
ate troops  to  General  Grant.  Reports 
reached  Washington  that  Grant's  surrender 
terms  were  unbelievably  lenient.  Instead  of 
Grant  taldng  25.000  prisoners,  all  of  Lee's 
men  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
taking  their  horses  and  mules  for  spring 
planting.  Indeed,  Lincoln's  plan  of  Recon- 
struction with  Amnesty  had  begim  to  work. 

On  Tuesday,  April  11,  Lincoln's  "Last 
Public  Address"  was  delivered  from  the 
front  of  the  White  House  where  an  im- 
mense crowd  had  gathered  hoping  to  hear  a 
triumphant  "victory  speech."  But  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  Inclination  to  indulge  In  chest- 
thumping  braggadocio.  Instead,  he  began  by 
saying: 

"We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but 
in  gladness  of  heart.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
however.  He,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  A  call  for  a  national 
Thanksgiving  Is  being  prepared,  and  will  be 
duly  promulgated." 

Then  the  President  proceeded  to  explain 
the  practicability  of  Reconstruction  with 
Amnesty,  and  how  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
were  already  returning  to  the  Union.  But 
the  speech  was  not  what  the  people  wanted 
to  hear,  and  It  ended  as  an  apparent  failure. 

When  someone  in  the  crowd  yelled, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  rebel 
leaders?"  the  crowd  set  up  a  chant:  "Hang 
them!  Hang  them!  Hang  them!  Bang  them!" 
Rebuked  by  the  crowd,  the  president  stood 
there  forlorn,  defeated.  But  then  Lincoln's 
young  son.  Tad,  aged  eleven,  tugged  on  his 
father's  sleeve  and  cried:  "No,  Papal  Don't 
hang  them.  Hang  onto  them."  Quicldy  rais- 
ing his  hands  to  quiet  the  crowd,  the  presi- 
dent declared  emphatically: 

"There!  Tad's  got  it!  Don't  hang  thenit 
Hang  onto  them!" 

And  the  crowd,  many  of  which  had  hoped 
to  hear  vengeance  declared,  slowly  drifted 
away. 

Good  Friday,  April  14,  1865  was  a  beauti- 
ful day  in  Washington,  D.C.  Dogwood  trees 
and  lilacs  were  in  bloom.  Everywhere  the 
spirit  of  new  life  was  felt.  The  war  was  over. 
Jubilation  was  everywhere. 

For  Abraham  Lincoln  the  day  was  too 
heavily  scheduled  with  work  for  any  rejoic- 
ing. At  the  eleven  o'clock  Cabinet  meeting. 
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Lincoln  introduced  General  Grant  who  re- 
ported on  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomatox. 
And  when  Grant  reported  that  he  had 
broken  out  Union  Army  rations  to  feed 
Lee's  25,000  starving  troops  before  he  sent 
them  home.  Sec.  of  War  Stanton  reportedly 
pounded  the  table  and  delared: 

My  God,  General  Grant!  Lee  didn't  sur- 
render to  you.  You  surrendered  to  General 
Lee." 

And  tMtck  in  a  comer  President  Lincoln  sat 
peacefully  in  a  rocking  chair  grinning  like  a 
hound  dog  eating  hush  puppies. 

During  the  second  half  of  that  Cabinet 
Meeting,  President  Lincoln  delineated  the 
many  ramifications  of  his  policy  of  Recon- 
struction with  Amnesty.  Reconstruction 
with  Amnesty!  Nothing  more  than  simple 
forgiveness.  Compassion,  Brotherly  Love. 
And  when  he  was  asked  what  he  would  do 
with  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Confederate 
Cabinet,  Lincoln  replied: 

"Frighten  them  out  of  the  country.  Scare 
them  off.  Enough  lives  have  been  sacrificed. 
We  must  extinguish  our  resentment  if  we 
expect  harmony  and  union." 

And  those  were  the  last  words  that  Lin- 
coln ever  spoke  to  his  cabinet. 

"We  must  extinguish  our  resentment  if  we 
expect  harmony  and  union." 

For  the  evening  of  that  fateful  day.  the 
President  had  promised  to  take  his  wife  to 
Ford's  Theater  to  see  Laura  Kreen's  per- 
formance of  "Our  American  Cousin."  But 
the  president  was  late  for  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  he  ^-as  further  delayed  by  communi- 
cations with  the  War  Department. 

Finally,  the  day's  work  was  done.  The 
President  was  extremely  tired,  but  he  was 
happy.  And  so  it  was  on  that  noteable  day 
at  8:30  P.M..  April  14.  1865.  Good  Friday 
before  Easter,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  departed  from  the  White 
House  in  the  presidential  carriage  to  go  to 
the  theater.  What  did  Abraham  Lincoln 
stand  for?  He  stood  for  truth,  ethics.  Initia- 
tive, and  responsibility.  He  stood  for  intelli- 
gence, for  constitutional  government,  and 
for  economic  free  enterprise.  And  most  im- 
portantly, Abraham  Lincoln  stood  for  a 
belief  in  freedom,  for  a  belief  in  God,  and 
for  a  belief  in  human  fonriveness. 

Those  were  the  qualities  of  characto-  that 
made  Abraham  Lincoln  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  statesmen  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Also,  those  were  the  same  quali- 
ties of  nationhood  that  made  our  country 
the  truly  great  nation  that  we  became. 

And  finally,  those  ARE  the  very  qualities 
of  manhood  and  of  nationhood  that  can 
keep  our  coimtry  great  in  the  future— IF  we 
want  to  l>e  great.* 


DR.  LUDWIG  VON  MISES 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13,  1980 
•  Mr.  PAXJL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959,  Dr, 
Ludwig  Von  Mises— probably  the 
greatest  economist  of  our  time— deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectures  in  Argentina. 
These  lectures  have  only  recently  been 
published,  and  I  would  like  particular- 
ly to  call  one  of  them  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

No  one  is  more  eloquent  in  defense 
of  the  free  market  than  Mises,  and  in 
this  essay  he  discussed  intervention- 
ism,  the  correct  role  of  government, 
and  price  controls.  As  Mises  notes, 
there  is  only  one  remedy  against  om- 
nipotent government,  and  that  Is  the 
power  of  the  citizen.  There  are  some 
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happy  signs  that  the  American  People 
are  willing  to  act. 

iMTERVEirnoinsif 

A  famous,  very  often  quoted  phrase  says: 
■"ITiat  government  is  best,  which  governs 
least."  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  correct 
description  of  the  functions  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment. Government  ought  to  do  all  the 
things  for  which  it  is  needed  and  for  which 
It  was  established.  Government  ought  to 
protect  the  Individuals  within  the  country 
against  the  violent  and  fraudulent  attaclcs 
of  gangsters,  and  it  should  defend  the  coun- 
try against  foreign  enemies.  These  are  the 
functions  of  govenunent  within  a  free 
system,  within  the  system  of  the  market 
economy. 

Under  socialism,  of  course,  the  govern- 
ment is  totalitarian,  and  there  is  nothing 
outside  its  sphrre  and  its  Jurisdiction.  But  in 
the  market  c  onomy  the  main  task  of  the 
government  1:;  to  protect  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  market  economy  against 
fraud  or  violence  from  within  and  from  out- 
side the  country. 

People  who  do  not  agree  with  this  defini- 
tion of  the  functions  of  government  may 
say:  "This  man  hates  the  government." 
Nothing  couJd  be  farther  from  the  truth.  If 
I  should  say  that  gasoline  is  a  very  useful 
liquid,  useful  for  many  purposes,  but  that  I 
would  nevertheless  not  drink  gasoline  l>e- 
caose  I  think  that  would  not  be  the  right 
use  for  it,  I  am  not  an  enemy  of  gasoline, 
and  I  do  not  hate  gasoline.  I  only  say  that 
gasoline  is  very  useful  for  certain  purposes, 
^ut  not  fit  for  other  purposes.  If  I  say  it  is 
£he  government's  duty  to  arrest  murderers 
and  other  criminals,  but  not  its  duty  to  run 
the  railroads  or  to  spend  money  for  useless 
things,  then  I  do  not  hate  the  government 
by  declaring  that  it  is  fit  to  do  certain 
things  but  not  fit  to  do  other  things. 

It  has  tieen  said  that  under  present-day 
conditions  we  no  longer  have  a  free  market 
economy.  Under  present-day  conditions  we 
have  something  called  the  "mixed  econo- 
my." And  for  evidence  of  our  "mixed  econo- 
my." people  point  to  the  many  enterprises 
which  are  operated  and  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  economy  is  mixed,  people  say, 
because  there  are,  in  many  countries,  cer- 
tain institutions— like  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  railroads— which  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government. 

That  some  of  these  institutions  and  enter- 
prises are  operated  by  the  government  is 
certainly  true.  But  this  fact  alone  does  not 
change  the  character  of  our  economic 
system.  It  does  not  even  mean  there  is  a 
"little  socialism"  within  the  otherwise  non- 
socialist,  free  market  e<l»nomy.  For  the  gov- 
ernment, in  operating  these  enterprises,  is 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  market, 
which  means  tt  Is  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  consumers.  The  govenunent— if  it  op- 
erates, let  US  say,  i>ost  offices  or  railroads- 
has  to  hire  people,  who  have  to  work  in 
these  enterprises.  It  also  has  to  buy  the  raw 
materials  and  other  things  that  are  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  these  enterprises.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  It  "sells"  these  services  or 
commodities  to  the  public.  Yet,  even  though 
it  operates  these  institutions  using  the 
methods  of  the  free  economic  system,  the 
result,  as  a  rule.  Is  a  deficit.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  is  in  a  position  to  finance 
such  a  deficit— at  least  the  members  of  the 
government  and  of  the  ruling  party  believe 
so. 

It  is  certainly  different  for  an  individual. 
The  individual's  power  to  operate  some- 
thing with  a  deficit  is  very  limited.  If  the 
deficit  is  not  very  soon  eliminated,  and  if 
the  enterprise  does  not  become  profitable 
(or  at  least  show  that  no  further  deficit  and 
losses  are  being  Incurred)  the  individual 
goes  bankrupt  and  the  enterprise  must 
come  to  an  end. 
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But  for  the  government,  conditions  are 
different.  The  government  can  run  at  a  defi- 
cit, because  it  tias  the  power  to  tax  people. 
And  If  the  taxpayers  are  prepared  to  pay 
higher  taxes  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  government  to  operate  an  enterprise  at 
a  loss— that  is,  in  a  less  efficient  way  than  it 
would  be  done  by  a  private  Institution— and 
if  the  public  will  accept  this  loss,  then  of 
course  the  enterprise  will  continue. 

nrTERVENTIOR  BREEDS  DfFLATION 

In  recent  years,  governments  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  nationalized  institu- 
tions and  enterprises  in  most  countries  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  deficits  have  grown 
far  beyond  the  amount  that  could  be  col- 
lected in  taxes  from  the  citizens.  What  hap- 
pens then  is  not  the  subject  of  today's  lec- 
ture. It  is  inflation,  and  I  shall  deal  with 
that  tomorrow.  I  mentioned  this  only  be- 
cause the  mixed  economy  must  not  t>e  con- 
fused with  the  problem  of  interventionism, 
about  which  I  want  to  talk  tonight. 

What  is  Interventionism?  Interventionism 
means  that  the  government  does  not  re- 
strict its  activity  to  the  preservation  of 
order,  or— as  people  used  to  say  a  hundred 
years  ago— to  "the  production  of  security." 
Interventionism  means  that  the  government 
wants  to  do  more.  It  wants  to  Interfere  with 
market  phenomena. 

If  one  objects  and  says  the  government 
should  not  interfere  with  business,  people 
very  often  answer  "^ut  the  government 
necessarily  always  interferes.  If  there  are 
policemen  on  the  street,  the  government  in- 
terferes. It  interferes  with  a  robber  looting 
a  shop  or  it  prevents  a  man  from  stealing  a 
car."  But  when  dealing  with  intervention- 
ism. and  defining  what  is  meant  by  inter- 
ventionism, we  are  speaking  about  govern- 
ment Interference  with  the  market.  (That 
the  government  and  the  police  are  expected 
to  protect  the  citizens,  which  Includes  busi- 
nessmen, and  of  course  their  employees, 
against  attacks  on  the  part  df  domestic  or 
foreign  gangsters,  is  in  fact  a  normal,  neces- 
sary expectation  of  any  govermnent.  Such 
protection  is  not  an  intervention,  for  the 
government's  only  legitimate  function  Is, 
precisely,  to  produce  security. 

What  we  have  in  mind  when  we  talk  about 
interventionism  is  the  government's  desfre 
to  do  Tnore  than  prevent  assaults  and  fraud. 
Interventionism  means  that  the  government 
not  only  fails  to  protect  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  market  economy,  but  that  it 
interferes  with  the  various  market  phenom- 
ena; it  interferes  with  prices,  with  wage 
rates,  interest  rates,  and  profits. 

The  govermnent  wants  to  interiere  in 
order  to  force  businessmen  to  conduct  their 
affairs  in  a  different  way  than  they  would 
have  chosen  If  they  had  obeyed  only  the 
consumers.  Thus,  all  the  measures  of  Inter- 
ventionism by  the  government  are  directed 
toward  restricting  the  supremacy  of  con- 
sumers. The  government  wants  to  arrogate 
to  Itself  the  power,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the 
power,  which,  in  the  free  market  economy, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers. 

Let  us  consider  one  example  of  Interven- 
tionism, very  popular  in  many  countries  and 
tried  again  and  again  by  many  governments, 
esf)eclally  In  times  of  Inflation.  I  refer  to 
price  control. 

Governments  usually  resort  to  price  con- 
trol when  they  have  inflated  the  money 
supply  and  people  have  begun  to  complain 
about  the  resulting  rise  in  prices.  There  are 
many  famous  historical  examples  of  price 
control  methods  that  failed,  but  I  shall 
refer  to  only  two  of  them  because,  in  Iwth 
these  cases,  the  governments  were  really 
very  energetic  in  enforcing  or  trying  to  en- 
force their  price  controls. 
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PRICK  coKTROu  ix  MiciBirr  ROMK  um  mTRmo 

THE  ntXnCH  RXVOLUnOM 

The  first  famous  example  is  the  case  of 
Roman  Emperor  Diocletian,  very  well-know 
as  the  last  of  those  Roman  emperors  who 
persecuted  the  Christians.  The  Roman  em- 
peror in  the  second  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury tutd  only  one  financial  method,  aiuf 
that  was  currency  debasement.  In  those 
primitive  ages,  before  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press,  even  inflation  was,  let  us  say, 
primitive.  It  Involved  debasement  of  the 
coinage,  especially  the  silver.  The  govern- 
ment mixed  more  and  more  copper  Into  the 
silver  until  the  color  of  the  silver  coins  was 
changed  and  the  weight  was  reduced  consid- 
erably. The  result  of  this  coinage  debase- 
ment and  the  associated  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  was  an  increase  in  prices, 
followed  by  an  edict  to  control  prices.  And 
Roman  emperors  were  not  very  mild  when 
they  enforced  a  law,  they  did  not  consider 
death  too  mild  a  punishment  for  a  man  who 
had  asked  for  a  higher  price.  They  enforced 
price  control,  but  they  failed  to  twtnt^iw 
the  society.  The  result  was  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  system 
of  the  division  of  labor. 

Then.  1500  years  later,  the  same  currency 
debasement  took  place  diuing  the  French 
Revolution.  But  this  time  a  different 
method  was  used.  The  technology  for  pro- 
ducing money  was  considerably  improved.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  French  to 
resort  to  debasement  of  the  coinage:  they 
had  the  printing  press.  And  the  printing 
press  was  very  efficient.  Again,  the  result 
was  an  unprecedented  rise  in  prices.  But  in 
the  French  Revolution  maximum  prices 
were  not  enforced  by  the  same  method  of 
capital  punishment  which  the  Empeixtr  Dio- 
cletian had  used.  There  has  also  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  technique  of  killing  citi- 
zens. You  all  rememt>er  the  famous  Doctor 
J.  I.  GulUotin  (1738-1814),  who  invented  the 
guillotine.  Despite  the  guillotine  the  French 
also  failed  with  their  laws  of  maximum 
price.  When  Rol>espierre  himself  was  carted 
off  to  the  guillotine  the  people  shouted, 
"There  goes  the  dirty  Maximiun." 

I  wanted  to  mention  this,  l)ecause  people 
often  say:  "What  is  needed  in  order  to  make 
price  control  effective  and  efficient  Is 
merely  more  brutality  and  more  energy." 
Now  certainly,  Diocletian  was  very  brutal, 
and  so  was  the  French  Revolution.  Never- 
theless, price  control  measures  in  both  ages 
failed  entirely. 

Now  let  us  analyze  the  reasons  for  this 
failure.  The  government  hears  people  com- 
plain that  the  price  of  milk  has  gone  up. 
And  milk  Is  certainly  very  Important,  espe- 
cially for  the  rising  generation,  for  children. 
Consequently,  the  government  declares  a 
maximum  price  for  milk,  a  maximum  price 
that  is  lower  than  the  potential  market 
price  would  be.  Now  the  government  sayc 
"Certainly  we  have  done  everything  needed 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  poor  parents 
to  buy  as  much  milk  as  they  need  to  feed 
their  children  " 

But  what  happens?  On  the  one  hand,  the 
lower  price  of  milk  increases  the  demand  for 
milk:  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
milk  at  a  higher  price  are  now  able  to  buy  It 
at  the  lower  price  which  the  government 
has  decreed.  And  on  the  other  hand  some  of 
the  producers,  those  producers  of  milk  who 
are  producing  at  the  highest  cost— that  is, 
the  marginal  producers— are  now  suffering 
losses,  because  the  price  which  the  govern- 
ment has  decreed  is  lower  than  their  costs. 
This  is  the  important  point  in  the  market 
economy. 

MILK  PRCWnCnOIf  CURBES 

The  private  entrepreneur,  the  private  pro- 
ducer, cannot  take  losses  in  the  long  run. 
And  as  he  caimot  take  losses  in  milk,  he  re- 
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stricts  the  production  of  milk,  for  the 
market.  He  may  sell  some  of  his  cows  for 
the  slaughter  house,  or  Instead  of  milk  he 
may  sell  some  products  made  out  of  milk, 
for  Instance  sour  cream,  butter  or  cheese. 

Thus  the  government's  interference  with 
the  price  of  milk  will  result  in  less  milk  than 
there  was  before,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand.  Some  people 
who  are  prepared  to  pay  the  government-de- 
creed price  cannot  buy  It.  Another  result 
will  be  that  anxious  people  will  hurry  to  be 
first  at  the  shops.  They  have  to  wait  out- 
side. The  long  lines  of  people  waiting  at 
shops  always  ap(>ears  as  a  familiar  phenom- 
enon in  a  city  in  which  the  government  has 
decreed  maximum  prices  for  commodities 
that  the  government  considers  as  impor- 
tant. This  has  happened  everywhere  when 
the  price  of  milk  was  controlled.  This  was 
always  prognosticated  by  economists.  Of 
course,  only  by  sound  economists,  and  their 
number  Is  not  very  great. 

But  what  is  the  result  of  the  government's 
price  control?  The  government  is  disap- 
pointed. It  wanted  to  increase  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  milk  drinkers.  But  actually  it  has 
dissatisfied  them.  Before  the  government 
interfered,  milk  was  expensive,  but  people 
could  buy  it.  Now  there  is  only  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  milk  available.  Therefore, 
the  total  consumption  of  milk  drops.  The 
children  are  getting  less  milk,  not  more.  The 
next  measure  to  which  the  government  now 
resorts,  is  rationing.  But  rationing  only 
means  that  certain  people  are  privileged 
and  are  getting  milk  while  other  people  are 
not  getting  any  at  all.  Who  gets  milk  and 
who  does  not,  of  course,  is  always  very  arbi- 
trarily determined.  One  order  may  deter- 
mine, for  example,  that  children  under  four 
years  old  should  get  milk,  and  that  children 
over  four  yean,  or  between  the  age  of  four 
and  six  should  get  only  half  the  ration 
which  children  under  four  years  receive. 

fXED  raiOCS  CORTKOLLXD 

Whatever  the  government  does,  the  fact 
remains,  there  is  only  a  smaller  amount  of 
milk  available.  Thus  people  are  still  more 
dissatisfied  than  they  were  before.  Now  the 
government  asks  the  mUk  producers  (be- 
cause the  government  does  not  have  enough 
imagination  to  find  out  for  itself):  "Why  do 
you  not  produce  the  same  amount  of  milk 
you  produced  before?"  The  government  gets 
the  answer  "We  cannot  do  it.  since  the 
costs  of  production  are  higher  than  the 
maximum  price  which  the  government  has 
established."  Now  the  government  studies 
the  costs  of  the  various  items  of  production, 
and  it  discovers  one  of  the  items  is  fodder. 

"Oh."  says  the  government,  "the  same 
control  we  applied  to  milk  we  will  now  apply 
to  fodder.  We  wUl  determine  a  maximum 
price  for  fodder,  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  feed  your  cows  at  a  lower  price,  at  a  lower 
expenditure.  Then  everything  will  be  all 
right;  you  will  be  able  to  produce  more  milk 
and  you  will  sell  taiore  milk." 

But  what  happens  now?  The  same  story 
repeats  itself  with  fodder,  and  as  you  can 
understand,  for  the  same  reasons.  The  pro- 
duction of  fodder  drops  and  the  government 
is  again  faced  with  a  dilemma.  So  the  gov- 
ernment arranges  new  hearings,  to  find  out 
what  is  wrong  with  fodder  production.  And 
it  gets  an  explanation  from  the  producers  of 
fodder  precisely  like  the  one  it  got  from  the 
milk  producers.  So  the  government  must  gi 
a  step  farther,  since  it  does  not  want  to 
abandon  the  principle  of  price  control.  It  de- 
termines maximum  prices  for  producers' 
goods  which  are  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fodder.  And  the  same  story  happens 
again. 

OTHXS  PRODUCTS  /UmCTXO 

The  government  at  the  same  time  starts 
controlling  not  only  milk,  but  also  eggs, 
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meat,  and  other  necessities.  Any  every  time 
the  government  gets  the  same  result,  every- 
where the  consequence  is  the  same.  Once 
the  government  fixes  a  maximum  price  for 
consumer  goods,  it  has  to  go  farther  back  to 
producers'  goods,  and  Umit  the  prices  of  the 
producers'  goods  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  price-controlled  consumer  goods. 
And  so  the  government,  having  started  with 
only  a  few  price  controls,  goes  farther  and 
farther  back  in  the  process  of  production, 
fixing  maximum  prices  for  all  kinds  of  pro- 
ducers' goods.  Including  of  course  the  price 
of  labor,  because  without  wage  control,  the 
government's  "cost  control"  would  be  mean- 
ingless. 

Moreover,  the  government  cannot  limit  its 
interference  into  the  market  to  only  those 
things  which  it  views  as  vital  necessities, 
like  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  meat.  It  must 
necessarily  include  luxury  goods,  because  if 
it  did  not  limit  their  prices,  capital  and  labor 
would  abandon  the  production  of  vitsU  ne- 
cessities and  would,  turn  to  producing  those 
things  which  the  government  considers  un- 
necessary luxury  goods.  Thus,  the  Isolated 
interference  with  one  or  a  few  prices  of  con- 
stmier  goods  always  brings  at>out  effects— 
and  this  is  important  to  realize— which  are 
even  less  satisfactory  than  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  before:  before  the  govern- 
ment interfered,  milk  and  eggs  were  expen- 
sive; after  the  government  interference  they 
began  to  disappear  from  the  market. 

The  government  considered  those  items  to 
be  so  important  that  It  interfered;  It  wanted 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the 
supply.  The  result  was  the  opposite:  the  iso- 
lated interference  brought  about  a  condi- 
tion which— from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
government— is  even  mone  undesirable  than 
the  previous  state  of  affairs  which  the  gov- 
ernment wanted  to  alter.  And  as  the  govern- 
ment goes  farther  and  falrther,  it  will  finally 
arrive  at  a  point  where  all  prices,  all  wage 
rates,  all  interest  rates,  in  short,  everything 
in  the  whole  economic  system,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  government.  And  this,  clearly, 
is  tocialiam. 

COKTBOLS  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  I 

What  I  have  told  you  here,  this  schematic 
and  theoretical  explanation,  is  precisely 
what  happened  in  those  countries  which 
tried  to  enforce  a  maximum  price  control, 
where  governments  were  stubborn  enough 
to  go  step  by  step  until  they  came  to  the 
end.  This  happened  in  the  First  World  War, 
in  Germany  and  England. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation  In  both  coun- 
tries. Both  countries  experienced  inflation. 
Prices  went  up,  and  the  two  governments 
imposed  price  controls.  Starting  with  a  few 
prices,  starting  with  only  milk  and  eggs, 
they  had  to  go  farther  and  farther.  The 
longer  the  war  went  on,  the  more  inflation 
was  generated.  And  after  three  years  of  war, 
the  Germans — systematically  as  always- 
elaborated  a  great  plan.  They  called  it  the 
Hindenburg  Plan:  everything  in  Germany 
considered  to  be  good  by  the  government  at 
that  time  was  named  after  Hindenburg. 

The  Hindenburg  Plan  meant  that  the 
whole  German  economic  system  Should  be 
controlled  by  the  government:  prices,  wages, 
profits  .  . .  everything.  And  the  bureaucracy 
immediately  began  to  put  this  into  effect. 
But  before  they  had  finished,  the  debacle 
came:  the  German  empire  broke  down,  the 
entire  bureaucratic  apparatus  disappeared, 
the  revolution  brought  its  bloody  results- 
things  came  to  an  end. 

In  England  they  started  in  the  same  way, 
but  after  a  time,  in  the  spring  of  1917.  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  and  supplied 
the  British  with  sufficient  quantities  of 
everything.  Therefore  the  road  to  socialism, 
the  road  to  serfdom,  was  interrupted. 
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BrrLKR'S  GERMANY 

Before  Hitler  came  to  power.  Chancellor 
Brtlning  again  Introduced  price  control  in 
Germany  for  the  usual  reasons.  Hitler  en- 
forced it.  even  before  the  war  started.  For, 
in  Hitler's  Germany,  there  was  no  private 
enterprise  or  private  initiative.  In  Hitler's 
Germany  there  was  a  system  of  socialism 
which  differed  from  the  Russian  system 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  terminoloQy  and 
labels  of  the  free  economic  system  were  still 
retained.  There  still  existed  "private  enter- 
prises," as  they  were  called.  But  the  owner 
was  no  longer  an  entrepreneur,  the  owner 
was  called  a  "shop  manager"  (Betrlebs- 
fohrer). 

The  whole  of  Germany  was  organized  in  a 
hierarchy  of  fuhrers;  there  was  the  Highest 
PUhrer,  Hitler  of  course,  and  then  there 
were  fohrers  down  to  the  many  hierarchies 
of  smaller  fuhrers.  And  the  head  of  an  en- 
terprise was  the  Betriebifuhrer.  And  the 
workers  of  the  enterprise  were  named  by  a 
word  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  signified 
the  retinue  of  a  feudal  lord:  the  Gefolgs- 
cha/t  And  aU  of  these  people  had  to  obey 
the  orders  issued  by  an  institution  which 
had  a  terribly  long  name:  Reichs- 
fUhrerwirtschaftsministeriuTn,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  well-known  fat  man, 
named  Goering,  Momed  with  Jewelry  and 
medals. 

And  from  this  body  of  ministers  with  the 
long  name  car  ic  all  the  orders  to  every  en- 
terprise: what  o  produce,  in  what  quantity, 
where  to  get  raw  materials  and  what  to  pay 
for  them.  :o  whom  to  sell  the  products  and 
at  what  prices  to  sell  them.  The  workers  got 
the  order  to  work  In  a  definite  factory,  and 
they  received  wages  which  the  government 
decreed.  The  whole  economic  system  was 
now  regulated  in  every  detail  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Betriebsffdirer  dii  not  have  the  right 
to  take  the  profits  for  himself;  h»Teceived 
what  amounted  to  a  .salary,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  get  more  he  would,  for  example, 
say:  "I  am  very  sick.  I  need  an  operation  im- 
mediately, and  the  operation  will  cost  500 
Marks,"  then  he  had  to  ask  the  fohrer  of 
the  district  (the  GavJXihrer  or  Gauleiter) 
whether  he  had  the  right  to  take  out  more 
than  the  salary  which  was  given  to  him. 
The  prices  were  no  longer  prices,  the  wages 
were  no  longer  wages,  they  were  all  quanti- 
tative terms  in  a  system  of  socialism. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  that  system 
broke  down.  One  day,  after  years  of  fight- 
ing, the  foreign  armies  arrived  in  Germany. 
They  tried  to  preserve  this  government-di- 
rected economic  system,  but  the  brutality  of 
Hitler  would  have  been  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it  and.  without  this,  it  did  not  work. 

BRITAIN  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

And  while  this  was  going  on  in  Germany. 
Great  Britain— during  the  Second  World 
War— did  precisely  what  Germany  did. 
starting  with  the  price  control  of  some  com- 
modities only,  the  British  government 
began  step  by  step  (in  the  same  way  Hitler 
had  done  in  peacetime,  even  before  the  start 
of  the  war)  to  control  more  and  more  of  the 
economy  until,  by  the  time  the  war  ended, 
they  had  reached  something  that  was 
almost  pure  socialism. 

Great  Britain  was  not  brought  to  social- 
ism by  the  Labour  government  which  was 
established  in  1945.  Great  Britain  became 
socialist  during  the  war.  through  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
was  the  prime  minister.  The  Labour  govern- 
ment simply  retained  the  system  of  social- 
Ism  which  the  government  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  had  already  Introduced.  And  this 
In  spite  of  great  resistance  by  the  people. 

The  nationalizations  in  Great  Britain  did 
not  mean  very  much;  the  nationalization  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  merely  nominal. 
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because  the  Bank  of  England  was  already 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  it  was  the  same  with  the  nation- 
alization of  the  railroads  and  the  steel  in- 
dustry. The  "war  socialism,"  as  it  was 
called— meaning  the  system  of  intervention- 
ism  proceeding  step  by  step— had  already 
virtually  nationalized  the  system. 

The  difference  between  the  German  and 
British  systems  was  not  Important  since  the 
people  who  operated  them  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  and  in  both 
cases  they  had  to  obey  the  government's 
orders  in  every  respect.  As  I  said  before,  the 
system  of  the  German  >fazis  retained  the 
labels  and  terms  of  the  capitalistic  free 
market  economy.  But  they  meant  some- 
thing very  different:  there  were  now  only 
governmental  decrees. 

This  was  also  true  for  the  British  system. 
When  the  Conservative  party  in  Britain  was 
returned  to  power,  some  of  those  controls 
were  removed.  In  Great  Britain  we  now 
have  attempts  from  one  side  to  retain  con- 
trols and  from  the  other  side  to  abolish 
them.  (But  one  must  not  forget  that,  in 
England,  conditions  are  very  different  from 
conditions  in  Russia.)  The  same  is  true  for 
other  countries  which  depend  on  the  impor- 
tation of  (ood  and  raw  materals  and  there- 
fore have  to  export  manufactured  goods. 
For  countries  depending  heavily  on  export 
trade,  a  system  of  government  control 
simply  does  not  worlc 

Thus,  as  far  as  there  is  economic  freedom 
left  (and  there  is  still  substantial  freedom  in 
some  countries,  such  as  Norway,  England, 
Sweden),  it  exists  because  of  the  necessity 
to  retain  export  trade.  Earlier,  I  chose  the 
example  of  milk,  not  because  I  have  a  spe- 
cial preference  for  milk,  but  because  practi- 
cally all  governments— or  most  of  them— in 
recent  decades,  have  regulated  milk,  egg  or 
butter  prices. 

RENT  CONTROL 

I  want  to  refer,  in  a  few  words,  to  another 
example,  and  that  is  rent  control.  If  the 
government  controls  rents,  one  results  is 
that  people  who  would  otherwise  have 
moved  from  bigger  apaitments  to  smaller 
ones  when  their  family  conditions  changed, 
will  no  longer  do  so.  For  example,  consider 
parents  whose  children  left  home  when 
they  came  into  their  twenties,  married  or 
went  into  other  cities  to  work.  Such  parents 
used  to  change  their  apartments  and  take 
smaller  and  cheaper  ones.  This  necessity 
disappeared  when  rent  controls  were  im- 
posed. 

In  Vienna,  Austria,  in  the  early  twenties, 
where  rent  control  was  well-established,  the 
amount  of  money  that 'the  landlord  received 
for  an  average  apartment  under  rent  con- 
trol was  not  more  than  twice  the  price  of  a 
ticket  for  a  ride  on  the  city-owned  street 
cars.  You  can  imagine  that  people  did  not 
have  any  incentive  to  change  their  apart- 
ments. And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  construction  of  new  houses.  Similar  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  the  United  States  after 
the  Second  World  War  and  are  continuing 
in  many  cities  to  this  day. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  many  cities 
in  the  United  States  are  in  such  great  finan- 
cial difficulty  is  that  they  have  rent  control 
and  a  resulting  shortage  of  housing.  So  the 
goverrunent  has  spent  billions  for  the  build- 
ing of  new  houses.  But  why  was  there  such 
a  housing  shortage?  The  housing  shortage 
developed  for  the  same  reasons  that 
brought  milk  shortages  when  there  was 
milk  price  control.  That  means:  when  the 
government  interferes  toith  the  market,  it  is 
more  and  more  driven  towards  socialism. 

And  this  is  the  answer  to  those  people 
who  say:  "We  are  not  socialists,  we  do  not 
want  the  government  to  control  everything. 
We  realize  this  is  bad.  But  why  should  not 
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the  government  Interfere  a  little  bit  with 
the  market?  Why  shouldn't  the  government 
do  away  with  some  things  which  we  do  not 
Uke?" 

These  people  talk  of  a  "middle-of-the- 
road"  poUcy.  What  they  do  not  see  is  that 
the  isolated  interference,  which  means  the 
interference  with  only  one  small  part  of  the 
economic  sjrstem.  brings  about  a  situation 
which  the  government  itself— and  the 
people  who  are  asking  for  government  inter- 
ference—find worhe  than  the  conditions 
they  wanted  to  abolish:  the  people  who  are 
^klng  for  rent  control  are  very  angry  when 
they  discover  there  is  a  shortage  of  apart- 
ments and  a  shortage  of  housing. 

But  this  shortage  of  housing  was  created 
precisely  by  government  interference,  by 
the  establishment  of  rents  below  the  level 
people  would  have  had  to  pay  In  a  free 
market. 

THERE  IS  NO  THIRD  SYSTEM 

The  idea  that  there  is  a  third  system— be- 
tween socialism  and  capitalism,  as  its  sup- 
porters say— a  system  as  far  away  from  so- 
cialism as  it  is  from  capitalism  but  retains 
the  advantages  and  avoids  the  disadvan- 
tages of  each— is  pure  nonsense.  People  who 
believe  there  is  such  a  mythical  system  can 
become  really  poetic  when  they  praise  the 
glories  of  interventionism.  One  can  only  say 
they  are  mistaken.  The  government  inter- 
ference which  they  praise  brings  about  con- 
ditions which  they  themselves  do  not  like. 

One  of  the  problems  I  will  deal  with  later 
Is  protectionism.  The  government  tries  to 
isolate  the  domestic  market  from  the  world 
market  It  introduces  tariffs  which  raise  the 
domestic  price  of  a  commodity  above  the 
world  market  price,  making  it  possible  for 
domestic  producers  to  form  cartels.  The  gov- 
ernment then  attacks  the  cartels,  declaring: 
"Under  these  conditions,  anti-cartel  legisla- 
tion is  necessary." 

This  is  precisely  the  situation  with  most 
of  the  European  governments.  In  the 
United  States,  there  are  yet  other  reasons 
for  antitrust  legislation  and  the  govern- 
ment's campaign  against  the  specter  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

It  is  absurd  to  see  the  government— which 
creates  by  its  own  intervention  the  condi- 
tions maldng  possible  the  emergence  of  do- 
mestic cartels— point  its  finger  at  business, 
saying:  "There  are  cartels,  therefore  govern- 
ment interference  with  business  is  neces- 
sary." It  would  be  much  simpler  to  avoid 
cartels  by  ending  the  government's  interfer- 
ence with  the  market— an  interference 
which  makes  these  cartels  possible. 

The  idea  of  government  interference  as  a 
"solution"  to  economic  problems  leads,  in 
every  country,  to  conditions  which,  at  the 
least,  %re  very  unsatisfactory  and  often 
quite  chaotic.  If  the  government  does  not 
stop  in  time,  it  will  bring  on  socialism. 

Nevertheless,  government  interference 
with  business  is  still  very  popular.  As  soon 
as  someone  does  not  Uke  something  that 
happens  in  the  world,  he  says:  "The  govern- 
ment ought  to  do  something  about  it.  What 
do  we  have  a  government  for?  The  govern- 
ment should  do  it."  And  this  is  a  character- 
istic remnant  of  thought  from  past  ages,  of 
ages  preceding  modem  freedom,  modern 
constitutional  government,  before  repre- 
sentative government  or  modem  republican- 
ism. 

OMNIPOTENT  GOVERNMENT 

For  centuries  there  was  the  doctrine- 
maintained  and  accepted  by  everyone— that 
a  king,  an  anointed  Idng.  was  the  messenger 
of  God;  he  had  more  wisdom  than  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  had  supernatural  powers.  As 
recently  as  the  begiimlng  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  people  suffering  from  certain  dis- 
eases expected  to  be  cured  by  the  royal 
touch,  by  the  hand  of  the  king.  Doctors 
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were  uauaUy  better,  nevertbelen,  they  had 
their  patients  try  the  Ung. 

This  doctrine  of  the  ■uperiorlty  of  a  pater- 
nal goverament,  of  the  supernatural  and  aa- 
perhuman  powers  of  the  hereditary  kings 
gradually  disappeared— or  at  least  we 
thought  so.  But  it  came  back  again.  There 
was  a  Oetman  professor  named  Werner 
Sombart  (I  knew  him  very  well),  who  was 
known  the  world  over,  who  was  an  honorary 
doctor  of  many  universities  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation. That  professor  wrote  a  booi^ 
whldi  is  available  in  an  Kngliah  translation, 
published  by  the  Princeton  Univentty 
Press.  It  is  available  also  in  a  Fropch  trans- 
lation, and  probably  also  in  Spanish— at 
least  I  hope  it  is  available,  because  then  you 
can  check  what  I  am  saying.  In  this  book 
published  in  our  century,  not  tn  the  Dark 
Ages,  "Sir"  Werner  Sombart.  a  profeasor  of 
economics,  simply  says:  "The  FOhrer.  our 
PUhrer"— he  means,  of  course.  Hitler— "gets 
his  orders  directly  from  Ood.  the  FOhrer  of 
the  Universe." 

I  spoke  of  this  hierarchy  of  the  fohrers 
earlier,  and  in  this  hierarchy.  J  mentioned 
Hitler  as  the  "Supreme  FOhrer"  .  .  .  But 
there  is,  according  to  Wemer  Sombart.  a 
still  higher  Ftlhrer,  God.  the  FOhrer  of  the 
universe.  And  God,  he  wrote,  gives  His 
orders  directly  to  Hitler.  Of  course.  Profes- 
sor Sombart  said  very  modestly:  "We  do  not 
know  how  Ood  communicates  with  the 
FOhrer.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  denied." 

Now,  if  you  hear  that  such  a  book  can  t>e 
published  in  the  German  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  a  nation  which  was  once  bailed  as 
"the  nation  of  philosophers  aiMl  poets,"  and 
if  you  see  It  translated  into  Kngllsh  and 
French,  then  you  will  not  be  astonished  at 
the  fact  that  even  a  little  bureaucrat  consid- 
ers himself  wiser  and  better  than  the  citi- 
zens and  wants  to  interfere  with  everythtng. 
even  though  he  is  only  a  poor  little  bureau- 
crat, and  not  the  famous  Professor  Wemer 
Sombart,  honorary  member  of  everything. 

A  REMEDY? 

Is  there  a  remedy  against  such  happen- 
ings? I  would  say,  yes,  there  is  a  remedy. 
And  this  remedy  Is  the  power  of  the  citi- 
zens; they  have  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  autocratic  regime  that  ar- 
rogates to  Itself  a  higher  wisdom  than  that 
of  the  average  citizen.  This  Is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  freedom  and 
serfdom. 

The  socialist  nations  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  term  democracy.  The  Rus- 
sians call  their  own  system  a  People's  De- 
mocracy; they  probably  maintain  that  the 
people  are  represented  in  the  person  of  the 
dictator.  I  think  that  one  dicUtor,  here  in 
Argentina,  was  given  a  good  answer.  Lrt  us 
hope  that  all  other  dictators,  in  other  na- 
tions, will  be  accorded  a  similar  response.* 


PERSONAL  TRAGEDY  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

ornxiHOis 

m  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRBSE3VTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

9  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1977,  Egypt's  President 
Anwar  Sadat  made  his  historic  trip  to 
Jerusalem  to  meet  with  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  and  address 
the  Knesset.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  an  ever  broadening  peace  Initiative 
between  Egypt  and  Israel,  one  which 
has  resulted  In  the  signing  of  a  long- 
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tenn  peace  treaty  renouncing  force 
and  establishing  formal  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  these  two  countries 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history.  In 
addition,  Israel  has  now  returned  to 
Egypt  much  of  the  territory  captured 
In  the  1967  war.  including  the  religious 
shrine  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses 
received  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Also,  important  oil  fields  have  been  re- 
linquished, and  well  over  half  of  the 
Sinai  peninsula  is  once  again  under 
the  Egyptian  flag. 

Relations  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
are  at  a  historic  high  point,  and  still 
rising,  to  the  deep  chagrin  of  most 
other  Arab  States  in  the  Middle  East. 

Yet  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  situation  remains  grim.  Far  from 
stopping  the  bloodshed  and  hatred  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Israelis,  the  peace 
initiative  on  Israel's  southern  border 
was  followed  by  intensified  violence  on 
its  other  borders. 

While  no  Egyptian  blood  has  been 
spilled  in  Sinai  since  Sadat's  trip  to 
Jersusalem.  the  fighting  In  Lebanon 
has  erupted  sporatically  with  an  inten- 
sity that  threatens  to  destroy  the 
Camp  David  formula.  In  1978,  Pales- 
tinians shelled  Israeli  positions  and 
carried  out  attacks  which  left  many  in- 
nocent civilians  maimed  and  dead.  For 
their  part.  Israeli  pUots  flying  sophis- 
ticated aircraft  supplied  by  the  United 
States  carried  out  devastating  bomb- 
ing raids  on  Lebanese  towns,  villages, 
and  Palestinian  refugee  camps,  also 
leaving  innocent  civilians  maimed  and 
dead.  Now,  after  a  period  of  restraint 
on  all  sides,  fighting  has  again  re- 
sumed in  Lebanon— this  time  between 
Palestinians  and  Christian  Lebanese 
forces  that  have  appealed  to  Israel  for 
military  support.  Whether  Israel  will 
intervene,  whether  the  fighting  will 
spread,  how  many  additional  lives  will 
be  lost— and  how  many  times  this  end- 
less repetition  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion will  be  played  over  and  over — only 
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time  will  tell.  One  thing  is  certain, 
since  Sadat's  peace  initiative  to  Israel, 
the  loss  of  life  on  both  sides— Arab 
and  Israeli— has  been  extensive. 

And  amid  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges that  emanate  from  both  sides, 
too  many  people  tend  to  forget  the 
human  tragedy  that  each  death 
brings. 

To  the  grieving  mother  or  father, 
husband,  wife  or  child,  it  matters  less 
that  the  attack  that  takes  the  life  of  a 
loved  one  was  designed  to  prevent 
others  from  launching  a  commando 
raid  or  in  reprisal  for  some  heinous  act 
of  violence.  Whether  Israeli.  Palestin- 
ian, or  Lebanese,  the  anguish  of  that 
moment  will  last  a  lifetime,  ever  deep- 
ening In  bitterness  and  instilling 
hatred  that  will  be  passed  on  from 
g^ieration  to  generation. 

Today  I  want  to  explore  the  human 
dimension  of  the  ongoing  tragedy  and 
war  in  the  Middlie  East.  And  I  can 
think  of  no  better— certainly  no  more 
graphic— way  to  show  the  dimension 
of  that  tragedy  than  to  list  in  the  Con- 
GRSssiONAL  RECORD  the  namcs  of  those 
who  have  been  killed  in  hostile  action 
since  the  peace  initiative  got  under 
way.  The  list  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  today  gives  the  name,  nation- 
ality, and  place  of  death  of  each  of  the 
344  Arabs  who  have  died.  Included  are 
40  children  and  26  women.  Of  the 
total,  less  than  half— 157— are  Pales- 
tinians. The  list  shows  clearly  that  the 
war  of  attrition  does  not  affect  only 
Palestinian  guerrillas.  Most  of  those 
who  died  are  not  guerrillas,  but  in- 
stead are  Lebanese  civilians.  Including 
women  and  children. 

I  had  intended  to  place  in  today's 
Record  a  list  of  the  approximately  100 
Israelis  who  have  died  during  the 
same  period  as  a  result  of  commando 
attacks  and  combat  with  Palestinians. 
Several  months  ago  I  met  with  the  Is- 
raeli Ambassador  in  my  office  and  at 
that  time  he  agreed  to  provide  me 
with    such    a    list.    Subsequently.    I 
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learned  from  a  member  of  the  Embas- 
sy staff  that  the  list  of  names  had 
been  received,  that  it  totaled  about 
100  names,  and  I  was  told  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  translated  and  typed  up  It 
would  be  sent  to  me.  Since  then.  I 
have  repeatedly  called  the  Israeli  Em- 
bassy to  see  when  the  list  might  be 
ready,  but  to  my  deep  regret  I  have 
now  been  told  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  is  will  be  furnished  to  me.  The 
reason  now  given  for  declining  to  pro- 
vide the  names  is  that  the  lists  of 
Arabs  and  Israelis  might  in  some  way 
be  asymmetrical. 

The  Israelis  object  to  the  fact  that 
the  Arab  list  does  not  have  identifica- 
tion numbers  or  other  information 
which  proves  the  authenticity  of  the 
deaths.  Because  of  this,  the  Israelis 
say  that  there  is  no  way  to  be  certain 
that  the  listed  person  has  actually  died, 
and  if  so.  that  the  person  was  killed  as 
a  result  of  Israeli  military  action.  Fi- 
nally. I  am  told  that  the  Israeli  Em- 
bassy fears  that  listing  the  names  in 
the  Congressional  Record  might 
somehow  baclcfire  and  cause  domestic 
political  repercusions  in  Israel.  I  re- 
count these  reasons  as  precisely  as  I 
can  because  I  want  everyone  to  under- 
stand that  I  have  tried  very  hard  and 
on  several  occasions  to  persuade  the 
Israeli  Embassy  to  allow  me  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  Israelis  who  died  and 
In  that  way  recognize  them  for  their 
great  sacrifice. 

I  regret  the  Israeli  decision  very 
much,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  yet  be 
possible  for  some  Member  of  Congress 
to  suitably  memorialize  Israeli  war 
dead  by  listing  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Their  loss  is  no  less 
than  that  of  the  Palestinians  and  the 
Lebanese  and  an  important  part  of  the 
seemingly  endless  tragedy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

May  all  parties  see  the  himian  di- 
mension of  violence  and  bring  peace 
and  Justice  to  this  unhappy  land. 

List  of  war  dead  follows: 
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Date  martyred 


3S.  ferifMi  PL  [WiOid». 
37.  MmxI  M.  HiSMi...» 
31.  Mmdll 
39  M  «.  ._. 
40.  AhMdH. 
41  Mmd  r. ! 
42.MaMlKl 


43.  KhaHi  lzzittii„ 

44.  Bka<  A  FaiM 


45.  BmI  M.  Hum.. 

4«.  BaanHI 

47 

40 

49 

50. 

51 

52. 

S3 

54 


Bassaii  DAma.. 

BulMr  Taiail.... 
Taw  «  Ma.„ 
Tiyaii  EMMri.... 
Turtwa  now.... 


.Jii)dMNl!jyi...„ 
.  JanI  6l-laivniL.... 
.  ianil  M.  ShibaL.. 

55.  laMi  H.  A2an.„ 

56.  iMm  B.  Jte... 

57.  Jsnl  AtoMyjIi. 

51  Ma  Ai  Sift..„ 

59.  iaial  H.  tn/i 

to  Jim'  L  intrn... 
61  Hum  I  KMiib.. 


62.  HiBHi  M  Kana.. 

63.  Hasai  M.  llaiiL_ 

64  Haeii  Sirtiai „ 

65  Hasai  Bezy 

66.  Hsai  B4tai 

67  HuieinMMSiti 

66  Hisaai  A  Siaran.. 

69.  Hum  Maoour 

70.  Hasai  Mam 

71.  Husan  Hanali. 

72.  Hum  SmI ™ 

73.  Hisai  SMnw 

74.  Halaisli  HafoBli.. 

75.  HusOT  Hanudi 

76HBMZidai 

77.  Halyir  Ubaa 

71  Huseia  Dm.. 


79.  Hasai  Skiai 

10.  Hasai  A  Data „ 

11.  Hum  WAssa „. 

12.  Hyifef  HimnBli 

13  Hasai  M  Oaani 

M  HasaH»na(ta „ 

85  HaWBrrty 

86  Hasai  Khasliisk 

87  HumY  Asad 

81  Hanieed  Oma 

•9  Husan  Kajai 

90  Hikmat  Mama 

91  Hasai  M  Jatcr „. 

92  KKakf  AyouO 

93  KMId  Itift 

94  KhaM  Hamdai. 

95  HbM  F™ 

96  RiattNaia 

9'  WiaMAyo* 

98  NiaM  Hafnnk 

99.  NiaW  Mnisa 

100.  KhaM  Katani 

101.  Now  Tarnini 

102.  Dal  tm 

103  ONia  Datitaiai 

104  Zakyati  Hmouil 

105  2anuafli  ODiin „, 

106  ZiHira  Nassa 


107  Zead  Jatxr.. 
101.  Zanun  I 

109  IMa  Huh 

110  Raslmd  Maifou.. 
in  Rastaed  And.. 

112  IMa  Hasai 

i\i  RoHa  HaritMStL.... 

114  RifqiHatMsli.... 

115  Ra^ijnsHartousli.. 
lie  IMaDhiab.. 


Rawf  SMIy 

ii8  Ribhf  Barglwnii.... 

i:9  Sy:^ial:  DaUiallali.. 

!2C  Sutmai  Tijyisli.. 

17\  Sutniai  Al)uazzan.. 

Ui  Sidunati  Itusliniai... 

::3  Sany^Jannal 

m  SadPaliisM 

m  SaidHaffldan 

;26  SoM  frHwl 

rj  Satan  Abd3lftady...„ 

u8  Sawih  BaslMr...... 

m  Said  Abi  Siiah 

:1C  SalaiJdm  Yasn.. 

■.3;  SMlHairi 

!32  Sluliai  OiAlny.... 

133  SMadl  S«yal... 

'^t  Shaani  Hasan.... 

13^  Sliatet  Raslai... 

136  SililQaDM.. 

:3;  Safi  El-Haieri. 

138  Saied  Kaiiii...... 

139  SUM  Said „ 

140  SaMI 


SaAAmt.... 
SMNanaiL 
SaMFa|Mi.„ 
SiWi  YoaK.. 


.  Ma.  16, 1978 

.  Ma.  15, 1971 

.  )m  21, 1978 

.  May  10,  1971 

.  tat  1,  1971. 

!  ta  A  m 

.  iriim. 

.  Ma.  16.  1978 
Ma.  15,  1971 
Hb.  22.  1978. 
Ma.  li,  1971 
tai.  4,  1978.. 
tor.  17,  1971 

...-.d«..„ 

Jai  19, 1978 
My  20,  1978 
Od  26.  1978 
My  1,  1978.. 
Air.  25,  1978 
Ibr.  15,  1971.. 
Ma  20,  1978_. 
Ma.  24. 1978 
Ma.  19, 1978 
May  11, 1971 
Ma.  16,  1978 
_..d». 


Apr.  25,  1979. 
Iby  6, 1979 
Ma.  15,  1978 

—M 

_*. 


_..* 

M«  9.  1978.. 
Ma.  28,  1978 
M978.. 
,1971 


sack  M  SaMi .:..„„  Savl.  1 1978.„ Daw 

YasTOi  K»lrt.„ Mai  19,  19/8 _  Akasyak.. 

147  Taq  Musaak Mar.  29,  1378 „ Qaa 

148  raat  Daka. Fct.  21.  1979 Natatyrt 
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.  _...dB 

.  A^r  11.  1978 
.  No*  S.  1978. 
.  Sept  20,  1978 

.  Oic  18.  1978 

.  Nov  6,  1978 
.  Apr  S,  1978 
.  iv  15,  1971 
.  May  15,  1971 
.  Ml  1,  1971.. 

.  May  27,  1978 

.  kir»  6.  1978. ..„ 

.  Ma.  15,  1978 Soar. 

.  kdy  15,  1978 

.  fek.  12,  1978 

.  Ma.  19,  1978 

,  tar.  5,  1978 

,  Hack  1978... 
.  Apr  11  1978 
,  Nov.  30,  1978  _, 
,  kmt  9.  1978 
.  ^...do. 


Apr.  2. 1979.. 
Ibr.  15,  1978 
May  2, 1978 
SqU  1  1978 
May  22,  1978 
Dtc  9,  1977 

Ma.  19, 1978 

_.A. 

......do. 

.....A. 

m.  23, 1979 
Fib.  4.  1979- 
Ma.  19.  1978 
Apr.  25,  1979. 

.do 

Ml  19,  1979. 
Ma.  15,  1978. 

.-Jo. 

.-A 

Ha.  20, 1978 

May  4.  1978 

May  12,  1978 
Ha  19.  1971 

Ml  19,  1978 Anxwi 

Mk  25,  1979 

Apr  25. 1979... Saii..., 

„do.        Jit  _ 

....  do „ M ._._ 

Ma  15,  197! T*l2idir 

Ma.  16.  J978 AtawalL. 

f*.  21,  1978 __ifcl. 

Mar.  17, 1978 ..„ do 

Ml  1 1978 Dtir  EUabk 

May  17.  1979. 

F*.  25, 1979 Nakatyak 

Dot  2  1978 _  Aka  "  " 

Ma  23,  1978 

Jai  10,  1979 „.  Borj 

Ma  19,  1978 _  Qaa 

Ha.  20,  1978 

Ml  19, 1979 _. Anna 

...do SailHl.. 

May  17,  1979 _. Dama. 

Ml.  1?.  1979 SnML. 

Hay  26,  1978 

F«k  27.  1971.. Saida 

Au(.  5.  1978. EfeKS 

Ml  16.  1979 
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IM  tan  T.  Smt- 
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1S3  <MK 
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IS7  M  1i 
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l» 
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in  M*Mi 
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111.  MMMBiiM. 
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Its.  bz  Ma  Naqnt. 
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IKMiMMMOM- 
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Itt  Ml  HiriiMk 

18S.  W  ft  I 


190.  Mm  H.  Srfa 

191  MUftOMi 
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191  im  ft  Mi'i — 

m  tmil\L  Gdmi 

I9S  MMMi  N  ta- 

I9(.  «  M*  bm 

197.  M  H  Mukn 

191.  Ml  Mi  M- 
199.  MftC 
no.  Mall 
201  M  ft  «  Ta 
n!  Ml 
»3  Ml 
204  0mm  ft  Mab- 
ns  Obm  f. 
»(  Qnl 
207  Fa(«  S.  Mriv.- 
201F«a<IMMh. — 
209  FaiaMiii— . 

210.  Fond  Hmm 

211  MriLUW*-.. 

212.  f«ni  ft  hm 

213.  Fi«  ft  Hata*- 

214.  hut  ft  lHakak 

215.  Ml  ft  Ti 

216  (MB  S.  Aad. 

217  FatM  L  Nw 
2»l«iBift 

219  fm 

220  FwiftlM 

221  FMf 

222  FM« 

223  Qbm  M  Aim* 

274  CanGkaM 

22S.  ana  L  •■« 

22(  Qbm  ft  Mi  FaiM 
227  QMS  ft 
221  tamiM 
221 
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Oite  Mrtjjpitf 


wiionf 


CMdrrii 


LetaNsi 


V'»        Ejyrtiai 


OMr 


Jw20.  19'9  — 

Mr.  20,  1978 

Ibr.  20,  1971 — 
Ifar.  20. 1971..... 

__*. 


QmimI.. 


?5??: 


■  Mr. 
Mi 


11.  1979_ 
«.1979._ 
Mr.  24.  1979- 
Sir  17.  1979.. 

im.  \i~\in.. 

Itt  2.  1973- 
""  5,T979"." 


Sour 

SMkM.. 


Ja.  10,  1978 

lia  20i  1978._ 

hh.  23.  1977 

Ml  22.  1978 

Dk.  12,1977 

H».  21,  1978 

■a.  15,  1978 

Ibr.  21. 1978 

_J|.._ 

M».  16.  1978 

_jl)  

to.  a  1978 

■a.  16.  1978 _ 

Ibr.  a,  1978 

J«C  9, 1978... - 

—A - 

ta(.  21.  1978 

Ml.  9. 1378 

My  18.  1978 

Ma.  3, 1979 

Mr.  It  1979 

Mr  9,  1978 

Ifar.  15,  1978...._ 

Ibr  5,  1978 

tut  29,  1978.. 

Mg.  27  1978 

Sen  18.  1978  „ 
Ma.  19.  1978... 


Air.  19,  1979 

■far.  15,  1978 _ 

.  20.  1978.. 


Aflwai. 
.  Ma  B«ail.. 


Ml2Ji.. 

SmL... 
_Jd. 


Ta|M. 
MJa 


-do. 
6a|  Ban-Jcneii... 
IMi^ElFiUlf.. 


SMr*L. 


Moa.- 


NuyM. 


Ma.  16, 1978 II 

Jm.  23,  1977 

Ha.  18.  1978 Oan 


.  17.  1978 

Ma.  7,  1378.. _ 

JM.  30,  1S79 

Ma.  16,  1978 

Ha.  IS.  1978 

HqrS.  1978 

Nw.  25,  1978.. 


T*i  2riw. 

Sbnil- 

Sga 


Jpm.. 


MM  Mi.. 


15,  1978 

Ma.  17,  1978 

Ok.  27,  1377 

H«l,  1978 

km.  9,  1977 

,  Ma.  15,  1378 

...b... 


BeaiMi- 
Atesmk... 

RkajM— . 


zurai. 

lit*. 

Ana. 


Jjih  12, 1978... 


.  23. 1378.. 
Jhk  18  1978  . 
Se»t6.  1978.. 
Ma  16.  1978.. 
Ha  6.  1378.: 


M 


Ml.  5.  1978 

lib  2a  1978... .. 

Ha  19. 1978 

.,...• 

M»  IS,  1971 

"Ilw  9,  1977 

An.  24,  1979...._ 

Ibc.  19.  1978. 

.  ..*. _ 

Ha.  IS.  1978 

S*.  7.  197'...-. 

A^.  5,  1978 _ 

ta  16,  1978  ..... 

*•.  24.  197i 

Ma.  19,  1978 


A. 

„.* 

tmlml.. 


Itmti 

..;...*-.!.._ _ 

MB-IMaMli. 
...* 


X 


_.b. 

Ha.  19. 1978. 

b 

A*  2S.  1979.. 


b. BajB-Stobl.. 

Ml  IJ.  1979... 
Afr  25.  ;97»... 
Ml  19.  1979.. 

.....b. ._*- 

...,_b 

Mm  20.  1977. . 
Ma  15,  1978... 

Ha  21,  1978 Sw... 

Ma  16.  1978 TM ! 

15.  1978 biMrt 

6,  1978 MHb&f**.. 

15.1978.. 


Ma. 
Ma. 
Ma. 


11,  1978... 
Ha.  2^.  1978.. 
Ha  29,  1978.. 
Ha.  17. 1978.. 
Ma  9. 1971... 

b. 

Sm  7.  1978.. 
ftl  29, 1971.. 


BajEi4ni«B.. 


X  .. 

X  .- 
X  „. 


X 

X . 

X 

X  .„ 

X 

X 
X 


X... 
X_- 
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Minatynd 


CriW 


CNUni 


UHMH         ajrai         c0pbi  fel^ 


2t>2 
263 
2S4 

?M 
2o5 
267 
?68 
.'69 
'70 

in 
m 
m 

774 
2,'S 
27f. 
7/7. 
2'! 
279 
,-80 
281 
?82 
283 
'?4 

y, 

,86 

287 
288 

23P 
293 
?91 
292 
293 
294 
255 
2% 
297 
293 
709 

30.1 


503 
304 
30.1 

30/ 

3M 

m. 

310 
311 
312 
313 
311 
31S 
316 
31? 
3!8 
219 
320. 
321 
32? 
323 

,:* 

325 
326 
327. 
328 
329. 
330 
331 
332 
333. 
334. 
335 
336. 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342. 
343. 


MutofflJiMl  aazMl.. 
MadiStMi.. 


MaSuKiMdAUmnk. 
Molurwd  Abnd....». 


HUH)  T  Fvtiin. 

Mohanmal  Sdma: 

MiihiiraiwIAIwSAni. 

Mstimoud  Yjsdn 

Mustifi  F  Unm _. 

Malimnd  Sad  Alba. 
Hoomiwd  AlK  Biar. 

MiBta>i  AlltjwB 

Mkoi  M  Hiaa  . 


S^-Jl  7,  W78 
Ma  15.  I9'8 
Ml  IS.  1979 

....A 

Mr.  15. 1978 
My  8. 1978.. 
Mv  17.  1978 
Ml  19,  1978 
M«30  1971 
My  24.  1978 
Ma.  2.  1978 . 
OH  IC.  1971 
Ml  «.  1979. 


MuMnamd  GmlM 

IjBthllfaiial 

Mohaitfiad  M.  HtMi— 

KUmoud  Adtan 

Motuimmd  Raiiidai 

WahnMudAhiSilmi.. 
Mohanflad  ft  Katf  ... 
MohaMMd  FfydJi...M.H. 

Mustfa  A  Shjiiai 

K-.-v  H  Avouh.. 


Woinrwd  S«i»b». 

Mtistfi  Dtii* 

Molwaad  Oneb 

Klu^a  M  Al-Buri.. 

Malunoud  RitMiMJ 

Wahimid  SMtaM ,. 

«oi>aiwTed  Hiaal 

»tosa!iined  Saidar 

UshmirfAiAb. 

Wcsta'a  K.ttiKj 

Moha-miw)  AMalull 

Mctianifned  AJ-AfOiz.. . 

Ui'^ari  Visw 

*MSild 

Mdwi  Rantabn 

Mohairiwd  kjrslirt....„«™««„™, 

Mohs"- !«'  I)»  Uni 

Matln'M)  Vlddlilll „ _., 

MoMn'med  Ma.isai. 

Xazcili  Mod 

NaVaali  Wia. 

NjiaaNaseriM 

Naswyah  Quaig 

HajaliiiaMl 

Najiliaialid 

Kadwn  AM  Dsab 

lUMB-SaB 

NanlY  Mott ..„...»..»,. 

Hat!  Hnoud 

Naw  Sitihali 

Ni.^ad  DougMK 

NaBf  OiMidi 

Njjef  EHUj 

Nayef  Ah*" - 

H*  n  AMM) 

riiam  F.  M 

Hbl  HMMrt 

HisfliMTnd 

H3y<a  Kaial 

Hisliain  Zttan -i,i,„„i,,,,i 

HiythMD  Shthror .»».».»„.». 

Witaftbmil... 

Wifeiq  Silti 

WaMBafeiki 

YisflMn  KiUsti .. 
Vousef  Mtamtt.... 

Youa(  Sail 

YouMf  Jwm' 

Yoorf  Hajeiri .. 
Yoail  Shall. 
YdiyaSao)!. 


An.  17,  1979. 
£r.  19. 1978 

di. 

F*  28,  1978. 
Mr.  3, 19/8  . 
«&.  17.  1978 
Ma  16,  1978 
Ma.  15. 1978 

.._b 

b. 

Ma  II,  19^8 
Ma.  20.  1378 
Ml  14.  1978 
A^  26.  197S 
Mie  6.  1978.. 
Mv  IS,  1978 
M»  6,  1978. 
Apr  11.  1978 
Mr  24.  1978 
Die.  20.  19r7 
Mar.  19.  :978 
Ha.  1,  1978 . 
Ha.  19.  1978 
Ha.  15. 197| 
Ma  17.  1978 
H«.  15.  1978 
,,.b 

Ma.  9,  1978. 
fa.  18.  1978. 
■ir.  19. 1978 

..  * 

.M...  . 
Ha.  19. 1971 

.-.b 

Mril  II,  1979 
I&.  19,  1978 
Ml  5.  1978 .. 
Mar.  19.  19/8 
Jwe  9.  1978 
!»Bf  19.  !979 
Ha.  20.  1978 
Apr.  14.  1379. 
«5»  2,  1978 
Ma.  I!.  19/8 
Ha.  15,  1978 

...do 

...b 

Ma.  19, 1378 

b 

Ha.  15. 1971 

Ma.  19>8 

r  19, 1978 

.  Ma  9, 1978. 

Ml  22.  1979. 

Ma.  19,  1978 

b. 


YHiya  Salami... 
VoiMl  Yousd... 
Youms  Yown .... 
Yousd  Kjnnu... 
Yousil  Hanab.. 
Ywstl  Fouz.. 
YgusKEI^. 


ToWs.. 


"T-" 


19.  1979. 

...Jo 

.b 
Fib.  13.  1977. 
Ma.  11. 1978 
Feb.  22, 197?. 
Dae.  3,  1977.. 
Oct  8,  1978 .. 
Ma.  IS,  1978. 
Ma.  16,  1978. 
SM-  12.  137S 
Nov.  23.  1978 


344.. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Febniary 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conunittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 


As  an  interim  procedure  untfl  the 
computerization  of  this  Informatior 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rbcoro  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wiU  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
February  14.  1980,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rccoro. 


Mkrincb  ScHXDni.n> 

FEBRUARY  15 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
UJS.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service. 

1224  Dirksen-BuUdinc 
1:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mi"*« 

1224  Dirkaen  Building 
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FEBRUARY  18 


2:00  pjn. 
ApiMt>priations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

S-128.  Capitol 
ApproprUtions 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Asencles  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Ctxnmimications  Commission. 
S-146.  Capitol 
SrOOajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
(Public  Affairs);  Carl  W.  Fischer,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Education  (Budget  and  Plan- 
ning); and  John  B.  Gabusl.  of  Arizona, 
to  be.  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion (Management). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  19 
8:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  markup  of  S.  1480,  to  provide 
for  the  adequate  and  safe  treatment  of 
hazardous  substances  released  into  the 
environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
8:30  ajn. 
Energ}'  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resimie  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

&-407.  Capitol 
0:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations  and  legislative  business. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  aon. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1961  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  and  Impact  Aid  programs. 
S-128.  Capitol 
^propriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proix>sed  fiscal  year 
1S81  authorization  for  DOD. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  phos- 
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phate  embargo  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  262,  to  re- 
quire that  all  Federal  agencies  conduct 
a  regulatory  analysis  before  Issuing 
regulations  and  to  require  the  use  of 
less  time-consuming  procedures  to 
decide  cases. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  resolutions  request- 
ing additional  funds  for  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Emer- 
gency School  Aid.  and  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Technology  Assessment  Board 
Business    meeting    on    pending    Board 
business 

EF-100,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  643,  to  reform  the  U.S.  refugee 
and  assistance  program  by  repealing 
current    discriminatory    laws,    raising 
the  annual  limitation  on  refugee  ad- 
missions, providing  procedures  to  meet 
emergency    situations    and    providing 
for  Federal  support  of  the  refugee  re- 
settlemoit  process. 

H-236,  Capitol 
FEBRUARY  20 
8:00  a.m. 
Ehivironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased Into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
■Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  139,  S. 
2246.  and  2253.  bills  to  provide  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  rail  service  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
Railroads. 

318  Russell  Building 
9:30  tija. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
and   S.   2240.   authorizing   funds   for 
fiscal  year  1081.  both  for  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Judiciary 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Machmery  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  739  and  1472, 
bills  to  require  that  certain  cases  with 
the  Federal  Government  are  brought 
in  the  court  of  the  district  where  the 
Impact  or  Injury  occurred. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  iHY>posed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Relocation 
Commission.  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  and  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Student  Assistance, 
programs,   and  Student  Loan   Insur- 
ance Fund. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  International  Commu- 
nications Agency,  and  the  Japan-UJS. 
Friendship  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1981    authorizations    for 
DOD 

212  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 

the  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 

pending  calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2164  and  2165. 
bills  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
cerialn  export  Information  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  statisti- 
cal purposes. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652.  proposed 
Nutrition   LabeUng   and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  AdmliUstratlon 
To  continue  hearings  on  resolutions  re- 
questing additional  funds  for  Senate 
committees. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2177 
and  2178.  to  promote  homeownershlp 
opportunities    for    moderate    Income 
famUies.  and  to  provide  an  Increase  in 
the  statutory  limits  on  interest  rates 
for  mortgages  under  the  program. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped,  RehabUlta- 
tlon   Services   and   Handicapped   Re- 
search, and  Special  Institutions. 

S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  21 
8:00  turn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  and  Resources 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and   safe 
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treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  BuOdlns 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuxes 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
poUtical,  miUtary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and    consumption    over    the    next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  CSeneral  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  opportunities. 

318  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2238,  au- 
thorizing additional  funds  for  fiscal 
year   1980,  and  S.   2240,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  re- 
search and  development  programs  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flsc&l  year  1981  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  (Sec. 
115,  Public  Law  95-481). 

1114  Dirk.sen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  Fr&nkUn 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  6n  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education,  Education- 
al Activities  Overseas.  Higher  Educa- 
tion  Faculties   Loan   and   Insurance, 
and  CoUege  Housing  Loaps. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

6303  Dirksen  BuUdlngs 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2245,  proposed 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  bearings  on  S.  2164  and 
2165,  bUls  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  certain  export  information  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
statistical  purposes. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn.  ' 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  special 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  InteUigence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  establish  standards  for  devel- 
oping a  cost  ratio  trigger  for  burden  of 
proof  in  rate  cases,  to  S.  1946,  to  pro- 
vide railroads  with  more  pricing  rate 
flexibility  and  contract  provisions. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,    Recreation,    and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  wU- 
demess   and   rangeland   management 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
wiU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Eiiergy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  of  S.  1938,  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  January. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the   appUcatlon 
which  Sea-Land  Service  has  formaUy 
fUed  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  trade  in  eight  SL-7  class  con- 
talnershlps  for  aUowances  of  credit  for 
new  ship  construction. 

235  RusseU  Building 


FEBRUARY  25 


9:30 


Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Resources  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  begin  mark  up  of  S. 
2181,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1982  to  assist  States  In  developing 
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fish    and   wQdllfe   conservation    pro- 
grams. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
BustnesB  meeting,  to  discuss  the  commit- 
tee's work  plan  for  the  2d  session  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

154  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2199,  2258.  and 
2264.  bills  to  aUeviate  the  economic 
effect  of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo  on 
American  farmers. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

5303  Dirtsen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1280,  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act 
SllO  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1653,  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling  and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Human 
Development  Services. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1081  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

8-146.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  M 
9:00  ajn. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  Increase  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  postal  operations 
and  to  provide  a  sound  finanrlal  base 
for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serrloe. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2245,  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 

235  RusaeU  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Resotirce  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  8.  2181,  authorizinc  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1982  to  assist  States  in  de- 
veloping fish  and  wUdlife  conservation 
programs.  4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Export- Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health   Care   Financing  Adminlstrv 

tlon-  8-138.  Capitol 
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Appropri&Uoiia 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judlcl&ry 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national   organizations    and    confer- 
ences within  the  Department  of  State. 
S-14e.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirluen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1280.  pro- 
posed Energy   Management  Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2066,  to  convey 
certain  land  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Office  of  the 
VS.  Trade  Representative. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  closed  hearings  In  prepara- 
tion for  reporting  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
gressional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  It 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
CcHnmeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238.  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tratloD. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subconunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Ehiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1934,  proposed 
Municipal  SoUd  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  posUl  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1839, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  programs  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act.    4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Office  of 
ClvU  Rights,  PoUcy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1188,  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabUitatlon  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

412  RusseU  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  In  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Community   Services   Administration, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  crime 
and  riot-reinsurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1934.  pro- 
posed    Municipal     SoUd     Waste     to 
Energy  Act. 

3110  DU-ksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion   of   S.    1839,    authorizing    funds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2223,  to  aUow 
members  of  Indian  tribes  to  transfer 
restricted  Indian  lands  to  heirs  who 
are  not  members  of  the  reservation 
where  the  land  is  located. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services.  Cort>oration  for 
Public     Broadcasting,      Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. Mine  Safety  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom 
mlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authoriz- 
ing additional   funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 235  Ru.ssell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic   programs   of   ACTION,    National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Federal  Media- 
tion and  ConcUiatlon  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  crime   and  riot-reinsurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2156,  proposed 
Northeast  Corridor  Completion  Act 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
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within  it*  legislaUve  Jurladlctlon  and 
consider  recommendatlona  which  tt 
wiU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receivlns  tesUmmy  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Water  Resources  CouncU  and  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  AU 
Handicapped  CliUdren  Act  (P.L.  94- 
142). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resumie  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

8-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  4 
8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Diiksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  ou  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  PubUc 
Service  Jobs.  Special  Youth  Programs, 
the    Job    Corps,    and   Jobs    for    the 
Elderly. 

'  1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  DlAsen  BuUding 
11:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Gener- 
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al  Manpower  Training  programs.  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives.  State  Eiiu>loy- 
ment  Security  Agmdes. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdinc 

ICARCHS 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
lAbor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  8.  1139,  2021.  and 
2218.  bUls  to  provide  career  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth;  and  8.  1312,  proposed  Work 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  2181.  au- 
thorizing funds  through  fiscal  year 
1982  to  assist  States  in  developing  fish 
and  wUdlif  e  conservation  programs;  S. 
1882.  to  provide  for  the  control  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  fish 
and  wUdlife,  and  to  explore  the  preser- 
vation of  wUdlife  on  an  international 
level:  and  to  consider  those  matters 
and  programs  which  faU  within  the 
Committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a  view 
to  submitting  its  views  and  budgetary 
recommendations  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement. 

1229  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
lAbor-Management  Services  Adminls- 
tratloit    Pension    Benefit    Guaranty 
Corporation.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Miolne  and  Tourian  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  3248.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  autbori^tiona  for 
flscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
ApproprtaUcms 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Employment    Standards    Admlnistra 
ti<Mi.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistica,  and 
President's    Committee    on    Employ 
ment  of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 


MARCH6 


8:30 


Agriculttue.  Nutrition,  and  TOnstry 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  3349.  to  increase 


2849 

the  minlmimi  level  of  price  support  on 
quota  peanuts  for  the  1980  and  IMl 

834  Russell  Building 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1813.  pro- 
posed Work  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Act 

4333  Dirksen  BuOdinc 
9:30  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  coosldera- 
tion  of  those  matters  and  procrams 
which  faU  wltbln  tbe  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  Ito 
views  and  budgetary  rwommenrtatinns 
to  the  Committee  cm  tbe  Budget  by 
March  IS. 

4300  Diiksoi  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  faU  within  lU 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wiU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

413  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appn^riatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  tbe  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Himianitlea. 
1223  Dirksen  Buihllng 
Banking.  Housing,  and  UrtMUi  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5303  DlTksoi  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  copstdera- 
tion  of  proposed  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  oth»  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1507,  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  fadUties, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  to  t>e  held  in  trust  for,  and  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  certain  boards 
of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  10 
9:30  ajn. 
ljUx>r  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  a  3144,  proposed 
Health  Professions  svtiM^*i««ii  Assist- 
anoe  and  Nurse  Training  Act 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking.  Housinc,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 1938,  proposed 
Fair,  Financial  Infonnatlim  Practices 
Act  snd  a  1939,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Eaectronic  Fund  Transfer  Act 

6303  Dlitsen  BuUding 


2850 

ZKMpjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es^ 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations  . 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1081  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed   Fair,     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act.  and'S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699,  proposed 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1076,  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  multiem- 
ployer pension  insurance  plans,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  bene- 
fits. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capital 
MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty,     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   1129.  3021, 
and  2218,  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

SllO  Dirksen  Building 
9;30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
235  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
*Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nur^  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Musetmi  Services. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  16. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699.  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Conunissioas  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerlsm. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Emploympnt,     Poverty,     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021. 
and  2218,  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  14 
9:00  a.ra. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals   to   staff   the   Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  facilities. 
412  Ru&sell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  S.  864,    1499, 
1663, 1744,  bills  to  faciliUte  the  forma- 
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tion  of  n.S.  export  trading  companies 
to  expand  export  participation  by 
smaUer  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Buflding 

BlARCHl? 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097,  proposed 
Joint    Export    Marketing    Assistance 
Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
proposed  SmaU  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion  Act   and   S.   2104,   proposed 
SmaU  Business  Export  E>evelopment 
Act 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Intenia- 
tional  Development. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  alter- 
native fuels  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2097,  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040,  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tbnates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  20 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operation.s  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prc^xwed  budget  es- 
i.lmates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH M 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Sutxx>mmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  25 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development:  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  housing,  community  development 

programs  and  the  Urban  Develcnnnent 

Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,    Recreation,    and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Sut>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2233.  to  permit 
the  Forest  Service  to  acquire  lands 
outside    the    boundaries    of    the   Los 
Padres  National  Forest  in  California. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  26 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  I>evelopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977.  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
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lence  Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Touth  Service 
and  Volunteerlsm. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  CcHnmerce.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hoM  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration.  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommtttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  bousing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

5302  Dirksen  Btilldlng 
3:00  p.m. 
^propriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
liiARCHST 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from   AMVETS,   Paralyzed  Veterans. 
Blinded    Veterans.    W.W.I.    Veterans, 
and    MUitary    Order   of    the    Purple 
Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  science  and 
technical  research.  Departmoit  of 
Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subconunittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784.  to  improve 

the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 

Joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practices 

in  Alaska. 

mo  Dirksen  BuUding 
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2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatioms 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Maritime  Administration.  D^»rt- 
ment  of  Commerce 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affatn 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  192S.  pro- 
posed Fair  Financial  Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929.  prtiposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  31 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  tiold  hearings  on  proposea  Dudget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De 
partment  of  Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 

APRILl 
10.00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla 
tion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1&81  for  housing,  community  develop 
ment  programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
ment 

5302  Dtalcsen  Building 

APRILS 

9  30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10.00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  15 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Uri>an  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorlza 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter 
national  affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treastiry:  and  on  pro- 
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posed  legislation  to  increase  the  US. 
quota  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

AFRO.  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Bxisiness  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facilities.  S.  759,  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospital 
nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medical 
care  furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  health  Insurance  or 
similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523  and  HJl. 
4015.  oroposed  Veterans  Senior  Citizen 
Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

thorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

S302  Dirksen  Biiilding 

APRIL  17 

9:30  ajn. 
■Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Himian  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

itATl 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   issues  Congress 
might   consider   which   would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decades. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


February  18,  1980 


MAT  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


February  lU,  1980 
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SENATE— riiMrsrfaiA,  February  14, 1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3, 19S0) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Macnuson)  . 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  14, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnttson, 

President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  FORD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

RECESS  TO  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18, 
1980 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
Monday,  February  18,  1980,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Thereupon  at  12:01  pjn.,  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  of  Friday, 
February  8,  1980,  until  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1980,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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SENATE— ^0/idoi^,  February  18,  1980 


February  18,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  David  Pryor,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 


PRAYER 


ITie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  we 
thank  Thee  this  day  for  the  Ufe  and 
work  of  the  first  President  of  the  Re- 
public. We  thank  Thee  for  his  piety  and 
his  patriotism,  for  his  chivalry  and  his 
idealism,  for  the  quality  of  his  man- 
hood, and  for  his  life  of  sacrificial  serv- 
ice. May  the  mantle  of  his  idealism  and 
his  vision  fall  upon  us  in  our  age  that  we 
may  be  strong  as  he  was  strong,  wise  as 
he  was  wise.  Keep  us  ever  vigilant  to 
dangers  without  and  infidehties  within. 
Guided  by  the  qualities  which  made  him 
great  and  good  and  strong  show  us  the 
way  into  a  future  of  peace  and  justice 
and  brotherhood  for  all  people  and  all 
nations. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnusonj. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  18,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  David  H.  Pryor,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Macnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PRYOR  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  PARE- 
WELL  ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901,  as  modified  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1980,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Stewart>,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President,  will  now  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  want, 
prior  to  beginning  the  delivery  of  the 
address,  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  for  assisting  in  asking  me 
to  make  this  address.  It  is  a  unique  honor 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  that  and  want 
to  thank  him. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  in  these 
times  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  this 


country  of  ours,  we  look  back  on  the  lives 
of  those  men  who  founded  this  country 
and  who  served  it  in  its  early  years  and 
reflect  on  their  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  Is 
with  pleasure  that  I  do  that. 

Mr.  Stewart,  at  the  rostrum,  read 
the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designat- 
ing the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with 
that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a 
more  distinct  expression  of  the  public 
voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of 
the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do 
me  the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this 
resolution  has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  ap- 
pertaining to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and 
that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  serv- 
ice which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign 
nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of 
persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of 
duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded, 
whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for 
my  services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 


administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
difiBdence  of  myiself ;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any 
circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  beheve  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledge- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me; 
still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and  for 
the  opportunities  I  have  thence  en- 
joyed of  manifesting  my  inviolable  at- 
tachment, by  services  faithful  and  per- 
severing, though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to 
our  country  from  these  services,  let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  your  praise, 
and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our 
annals,  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  di- 
rection, were  liable  to  mislead  amidst 
appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  often  discouraging — in 
situations  in  which  not  unfrequently, 
want  of  success  has  countenanced  the 
spirit  of  criticism. — the  constancy  of 
your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of 
the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the 
plans,  by  which  they  were  effected.  Pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  this  idea.  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a 
strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows 
that  heaven  may  continue  to  you  the 
choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence — that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection  piay 
be  perpetual — that  the  free  constitution, 
which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may 
be  sacredly  maintained — that  its  admin- 
istration in  every  department  may 
be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — 
that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  states,  under  the  puspices 
of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete  by  so 
careful  a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a 
use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to 
them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to 
the  applause,  the  affection  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  can- 
not end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  con- 
templation, and  to  recommend  to  your 


Fehncarij  18,  1980 
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'  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


frequent  review,  some  sentiments  which 
are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no 
inconsiderable  observation,  and  which 
appear  to  me  all  important  to  the  per- 
manency of  your  felicity  as  a  people. 
These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in 
them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a 
parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have 
no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel. 
Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement 
to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my 
sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissim- 
ilar occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessarj'  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear 
to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence ;  the  support  of  your  tranquility 
at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
hberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  dif- 
ferent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
movement,  that  you  should  properly  es- 
timate the  immense  value  of  your  na- 
tional union  to  your  collective  and  in- 
dividual happiness;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immov- 
able attachment  to  it :  accustoming  your- 
selves to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the 
palladium  of  your  pohtical  safety  and 
prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion 
that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned; 
and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or 
to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of 
sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth, 
or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of 
patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations.  With 
s'ght  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  po- 
litical principles.  You  have,  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  fought  and  triumphed  to- 
gether; the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 


equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  ben- 
efiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — 
and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  con- 
sequence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  out- 
lets for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength ;  or  from 
an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection 
with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrin- 
sically precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of 
means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resource  proportionably  greater 
security  from  external  danger,  a  less  fre- 
quent interruption  of  their  peace  by  for- 
eign nations ;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable 
value,  they  must  derive  from  union,  an 
exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars 
between  themselves,  which  so  frequently 
afflict  neighboring  countries  not  tied 
together  by  the  same  government;  which 
their  own  rivalship  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  in- 
trigues, would  stimulate  and  embit- 
ter.— Hence  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  those  overgrown  miUtary 
establishments,  which  under  any  form 
of  government  are  inauspicious  to  lib- 
erty, and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
Tn  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of 
patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to 
hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 


ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  imprac- 
ticability, there  will  always  be  reason  to 
distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in 
any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its 
hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  charac- 
terizing parties  by  geographical  discrim- 
inations,— northern  and  southern — At- 
lantic and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  beUef  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  inter- 
ests and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  particu- 
lar districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You 
cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burnings 
which  spring  from  these  misrepresenta- 
tions: they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each 
other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  to- 
gether by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the 
executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  rati- 
fication by  the  senate  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction 
at  the  event  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded 
were  the  suspicions  propagated  among 
them  of  a  policy  in  the  general  govern- 
ment and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  un- 
friendly to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they  are, 
who  would  sever  them  from  their  breth- 
ren and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
Union,  a  government  for  the  whole  Is 
indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  of  government,  better  cal- 
culated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  mtmage- 
ment  of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  imawed, 
adopted  uoon  full  investigation  and 
mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in 
its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its 
powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty,  l^e  basis  of  our 
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political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitu- 
tions of  government. — But  the  constitu- 
tion which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power, 
and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
government,  presupposes  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regiilar  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  faction,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome 
plans  digested  by  common  councils,  and 
modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  pop\ilar  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reigns  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  over-thrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit  are 
at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  a  country — that  facility  in 
changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpet- 
ual change  from  the  endless  variety  of 
hypothesis  and  opinion;  and  remember, 
especially,  that  for  the  eCQcient  manage- 
ment of  your  common  interests  in  a 
country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  govern- 
ment of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent 
with  the  perfect  security  of  libertv  is  in- 
dispensable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in 
such  a  government,  with  powers  properly 
distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest 
guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a 
name,  where  the  govenunent  is  too  feeble 
to  withstand  the  enterprises  of  fraction, 
to  confine  each  member  of  the  society 


within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  mcuntain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  hor- 
rid enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  des- 
potism.— But  this  leads  at  length  to  a 
more  formal  and  permanent  despotism. 
The  disorders  and  miseries  which  re- 
sult, gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men 
to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  abso- 
lute power  of  an  individual;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  fac- 
tion, more  able  or  more  fortimate  than 
his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to 
the  purpose  of  his  own  elevation  on  the 
ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight) 
the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of 
the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make 
it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people 
to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community  with 
ill  founded  jealousies  and  false  alarm; 
kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional 
riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption, 
which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the 
government  itself  through  the  channels 
of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and 
the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to 
the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
chial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  in- 
dulgence, if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is 
certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 


administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thrjs  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.  A  just  estinate 
of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it  which  predominate  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  by  dividing  and  distrib- 
uting it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the  oth- 
ers, has  been  evinced  by  experiments  an- 
cient and  modern:  some  of  them  in  our 
country  and  under  our  own  eyes. — To 
preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to 
institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  distribution  or  modification 
of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any 
particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the 
constitution  designates. — But  let  there  be 
no  change  by  usurpation;  for  through 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at 
any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  and  public  fe- 
licity. Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  rehgious  obligation 
desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice? and  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion.  Whatever  may 
be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who  that  is 
a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  in- 
difference upon  attempts  to  shake  ths 
foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enUght- 
ened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
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ments,  to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  ex- 
ertions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  tmavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  pub- 
lic opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facil- 
itate to  them  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  prac- 
tically bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the 
payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue ; 
that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment inseparable  from  the  selection  of 
the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a 
choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  de- 
cisive motive  for  a  candid  construction 
of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in 
making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  measures  for  obtain- 
ing revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
"vith  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
Jiis  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and, 
at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to 
give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevo- 
lence. Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a 
plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a 
steady  adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that 
Providence  has  not  connected  the  per- 
manent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  rec- 
ommended by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is  it  ren- 
dered impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachment for  otherS;  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place,  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be 
cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifiing  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject ;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 


subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  in- 
stigated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other 
sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  lib- 
erty of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favor- 
ite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an 
imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the 
latter,  without  adequate  inducements  or 
justifications.  It  leads  also  to  conces- 
sions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privileges 
denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to 
injiu-e  the  nation  making  the  conces- 
sions, by  unnecessarily  parting  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and  by 
exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and 
it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or 
deluded  citizens  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  without  odimn,  sometimes  even 
with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  appear- 
ances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a 
commendable  deference  for  public  opin- 
ion, or  a  laudable  zeal  for  publi:  good, 
the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambi- 
tion, corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportimities  do  they  afford 
to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to 
practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be 
impartial,  else  it  becomes  the  instrument 
of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided, 
instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and 
excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 
one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  sec- 
ond the  arts  of  infiuente  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the 
intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to 
become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  forei^  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos- 
sible. So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith: — Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
v%^hich  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 


cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
v.-ise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  tlie  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions 
upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giv- 
ing us  provocation,  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by 
justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  situati(Mi?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  there- 
fore, leu  thos:  engagements  be  (^served 
in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to 
extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  Uberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recomme^ided  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  or  either  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  pres- 
ent circimistances  and  mutual  opinion 
will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to 
be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or 
varied  as  experience  and  circumstances 
shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another;  that 
it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence for  whatever  it  may  accept 
under  that  character;  that  by  such  ac- 
ceptance, it  may  place  itself  in  the  con- 
dition of  having  given  equivalents  for 
nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  for  not  giving 
more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real  favors 
from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion 
which  experience  must  cure,  which  a 
just  pride  ought  to  discard. 
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In  offering  to  you,  my  coiuitrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I 
could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the 
usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter  my- 
self that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impos- 
tures of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope 
will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare  by  which  they 
have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of 
my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to 
the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of 
my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at 
least,  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in 
Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d  of 
April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was 
well  satisfied  that  our  country,  imder  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a 
right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in  duty  and 
interest,  to  take  a  neutral  position.  Hav- 
ing taken  it.  I  determined,  as  far  as 
should  depend  upon  me.  to  maintain  it 
with  moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only 
observe  that,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  belliger- 
ent powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted 
byaU. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 


tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  In 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  In 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  with- 
out alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  par- 
taking, in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, the  benign  Influence  of  good  laws 
under  a  free  government — the  ever  fa- 
vorite object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy 
reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares, 
labors  and  dangers. 

Geo.  Washinctow. 
United  States, 

17th.  September.  1796. 


RECOGNITION    OP    THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  now  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  today,  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  30 
minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  for  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JACK  GERMOND 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  wrote 
an  article  about  Jack  Germond,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  for  the  Washington 
Star,  referring  to  him  as  a  leading  and 
influential  journalist. 

I  agree  with  this  characterization  of 
Mr.  Germond's  status  in  the  realm  of 
joiunalism.  His  legendary  work-pace 
and  perceptive  articles  have  earned  him 
the  most  important  of  all  accolades — the 
admiration  of  his  peers.  This  is  evidenced 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  by 
Robert  W.  Merry. 

On  occasion,  I  have  been  interviewed 
by  Mr.  Germond,  and  his  colleague  Jules 
Witcover.  I  have  found  their  reporting 
to  be  accurate  and  to  the  point,  repre- 
senting a  unique  insight  into  future  po- 
litical probabilities. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  their  column 
appears  in  about  120  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  about  Mr.  Germond 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


How   Germond   Covers,   and   Maybe   Influ- 
ences, THE  Presidential  Race 
(By  Robert  W.  Merry) 

Concord.  N.H. — The  ladles  and  gentlemen 
of  the  press  who  cover  the  quadrennial  cir- 
cus that  Is  our  method  of  choosing  Presi- 
dents know  Ifs  no  Job  for  people  with  low 
tolerance  for  rhetorical  hot  air  or  long  eve- 
nings In  saloons.  And  you  needn't  apply  If 
you  don't  like  all  kinds  of  people,  a  sprin- 
kling of  cynicism  on  all  things,  airplane 
rides,  or  long  and  frantic  working  days  end- 
lessly strung  together. 

It  also  helps  If  you  can  operate  at  peak 
performance  on  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  Washington  Star's 
Jack  W.  Germond,  a  round  figure  of  a  man 
who  quite  possibly  is  the  country's  most 
zestful  pursuer  of  presidential  candidates 
and  noteworthy  restaurant  meals.  He  also  is 
known  to  be  partial  to  people  (eepecially  po- 
litical people  and  the  journalists  who  hover 
around  them),  hard  work,  late-night  liba- 
tions on  the  altar  of  friendship  and  all  the 
other  aspects  of  life  on  the  campaign  trail. 

He  isn't  known  to  be  partial  to  sleep. 

What  the  51 -year-old  Mr.  Germond  (pro- 
nounced Jer-MOND)  gets  out  of  all  those 
frenetic  days  chasing  the  country's  most  am- 
bitious politicians  is  more  fun  than  he  can 
imagine  finding  in  any  other  calling.  "There's 
only  one  reason  to  get  into  this  business^ 
because  it's  fun,"  says  Mr.  Germond,  whose 
column — written  with  Jules  Witcover,  an- 
other scribe  of  legendary  work  habits — ap- 
pears in  about  120  U.S.  newspapers. 

But.  as  the  warm-ups  begin  for  the  1980 
presidential  run,  it's  clear  that  Mr.  Ger- 
mond's pursuits  also  produce  an  Important 
byproduct — influence.  Not  long  ago.  he  was 
called  over  to  the  White  House  for  afternoon 
cocktails  with  the  President,  and  he  has  been 
known  to  enjoy  an  intimate  dinner  there. 
The  key  to  all  this  is  that  Mr.  Germond  Is  a 
leading  member — some  say  the  leading  mem- 
ber— of  a  small  circle  of  political  writers 
whose  work,  more  and  more  observers  be- 
lieve, may  go  beyond  merely  reflecting  polit- 
ical events  to  actually  Influencing  them. 

This  perceived  Influence  stems  from  a 
series  of  developments  that  have  bestowed 
on  the  news  media  an  Increasingly  significant 
role  In  presidential  politics,  especially  In  the 
preconventlon  wrangling.  These  develop- 
ments Include  opening  to  public  scrutiny  of 
the  delegate-selection  process,  once  the  do- 
main at  political  pros  sitting  in  back  rooms, 
and  the  advent  of  more  and  more  presiden- 
tial primaries. 

STACKING    VP   TO   SENATORS? 

"The  reporting  of  40  or  60  senior  political 
correspondents  can  determine  the  outcome 
of  an  American  presidential  election,"  says 
Theodore  H.  White,  longtime  political  ob- 
server and  author  of  the  book  called  "The 
Making  of  the  President."  "They've  become 
as  Important  as  the  100  Senators  of  the  U.S. 
Senate." 

If  so,  Mr.  Germond  may  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  Senate  majority  leader.  His  fellow 
columnist.  Mr.  Witcover,  undoubtedly  swings 
a  lot  of  weight,  too.  But  by  dint  of  his  vast 
experience,  encyclopedic  list  of  sources  and 
force  of  personality,  many  observers  say  Mr. 
Germond  has  an  almost  unique  Influence 
on  many  of  his  colleagues. 

"His  influence  among  reporters  seems  con- 
siderable," says  Mark  Shields,  a  former  Wash- 
ington political  consultsmt  who  has  recently 
entered  Journalism  himself.  "You  often  hear 
people  saying.  'Well.  Jack  Germond  says.  .  .  '  " 

Adds  the  Baltimore  Sun's  Fred  Barnes,  who 
worked  for  Mr.  Germond  at  the  Washing- 
ton Star  for  several  years:  "We  used  to  call 
him  the  guru.  At  dinner  and  In  the  bars,  he 
was  always  the  center  of  attention."  Mr. 
Barnes  says  his  own  reporting  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  Mr.  Germond's  style,  and  he 
probably  will  "emulate  Jack's  way  of  report- 
ing In  the  coming  campaign. 
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PREDICTIVE  JOTTRNALISM 

Mr.  Germond's  way  of  reporting  concen- 
trates largely  on  who's  ahead  and  who's  go- 
ing to  win.  And  some  observers — including 
many  here  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
premier  1980  primary  takes  place  in  Febru- 
ary—suspect that  the  political  process  Isn't 
always  well  served  by  such  reporting.  They 
think  that  predictive  Journalism  often 
creates  political  yardsticks  against  which 
candidates'  performances  are  later  judged 
and  that  those  subsequent  Judgments  affect 
the  candidates'  later  political  fortunes. 

"The  press  has  too  much  power,"  declares 
New  Hampshire's  former  Republican  Gov. 
Hugh  Gregg,  a  George  Bush  partisan  In  the 
GOP  primary  battle  here.  "If  a  consensus 
develops  In  the  national  press  about  what 
percentage  of  the  vote  this  or  that  candidate 
must  get.  It  makes  no  difference  what  all  the 
political  pros  think.  And  a  consensus  will 
develop,  you  wait  and  see.  The  process  is 
going  on  right  now." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Germond  has  been  here  sizing 
up  the  unfolding  dynamics  of  the  1980  New 
Hampshire  primary  approximately  eight 
times  (it's  hard  to  keep  an  exact  count,  he 
says),  amassing  volumes  of  political  min- 
utiae that  may  not  be  very  exciting  right 
now  to  Kansas  City  housewives  or  other  nor- 
mal Americans  but  are  the  coin  of  the  realm 
for  political  addicts. 

There  are  plenty  of  that  breed  In  this 
state,  and  Mr.  Germond's  effort  to  check  in 
with  all  of  them  leads  to  some  marathon 
work  schedules.  The  other  day  he  was  up  In 
time  to  catch  the  early-morning  news  shows, 
after  which  he  dashed  off  a  column  on  the 
latest  Carter-Kennedy  sparring  match  and 
strung  together  a  long  series  of  telephone 
and  face-to-face  interviews,  culminating 
with  a  cocktail-hour  session  with  two  guber- 
natorial aides.  At  8:15  p.m.  the  day's  Inter- 
views were  over. 

But  not  the  day.  Now  it's  over  to  Osgood's. 
the  "in"  place  for  statehouse  politicians,  for 
a  meal  of  veal  Oscar  and  a  typically 
rambling  conversation  on  politics,  journal- 
ists, wine  and  the  good  old  days  of  political 
reporting.  Then  down  to  the  bar  for  the 
requisite  brandy  and  back  to  the  Ramada 
at  2  a.m.  to  catch  a  little  sleep  before  an 
8  a.m.  breakfast  interview  and  the  start  of 
a  new — and  almost  identical — day. 

Mr.  Germond's  ability  to  maintain  such  a 
pace,  even  to  accelerate  It,  Is  legendary 
among  his  friends.  Most  of  them  have  had 
at  least  one  experience  similar  to  the  time 
Mark  Shields  was  out  "raising  hell"  with 
Mr.  Germond  at  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.  "I  stag- 
gered down  the  next  morning  on  four  hours 
of  sleep  gasping  for  a  cup  of  coffee  to  bring 
me  back  from  the  walking  wounded."  Mr. 
Shields  recalls,  "and  there  was  Germond 
walking  briskly  through  the  lobby.  The  guy 
was  coming  back  from  playing  tennis,  and 
he  looked  fresh,  alert  and  alive." 

That  famous  Germond  pace  has  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  his  reputation  as  a  leading 
expert  on  who's  who  and  what's  what  in  the 
politics  of  Just  about  every  state.  But  other 
attributes  contribute  as  well.  William  Rlnglo 
of  Gannett  newspapers,  who  worked  with 
Mr.  Germond  for  many  years  before  his 
move  to  the  Star  in  1974,  cites  Mr.  Ger- 
mond's "sense  of  country.  He's  not  shackled 
by  any  regional  outlook  or  parochialism." 
Others  note  his  freedom  from  dogma  and 
Ideology,  his  genuine  feeling  for  the  craft  of 
politics  and  Its  practitioners,  his  ability  to 
be  skeptical  without  descending  too  deeply 
Into  cynicism. 

"Jack  really  takes  political  writing  seri- 
ously; in  fact,  newspaper  writing  generally 
is  a  real  calling  for  him,"  says  Mr.  Ger- 
mond's partner,  Jules  Witcover,  who  worked 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Washington 
Post,  and  wrote  five  books  before  teaming 
up  with  Mr.  Germond  in  early  1977. 
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MOSTLY   TACTICAL 

Nevertheless,  some  Germond  readers 
wonder  what  his  ceaseless  collecting  of  po- 
litical data  really  adds  up  to.  Although  Mr. 
Germond's  rejjortlng  normally  is  accompa- 
nied by  political  analysis,  the  analysis  sel- 
dom gets  beyond  campaign  tactics  to  pene- 
trate broad  questions  about  what's  really 
happening  in  the  country. 

One  prominent  Washington  journalist  lik- 
ens the  column  to  "a  Washington  political 
newsletter,"  and  a  top  political  organizer 
adds:  "On  covering  campaign  tactics,  he's 
the  best;  but  it  often  is  essentially  'Insider' 
reporting,  and  a  reporter  who's  looking  only 
at  tactics  can  easily  miss  other  important 
things." 

A  related,  and  perhaps  more  serious, 
criticism  concerns  Mr.  Germond's  addic- 
tion, frequently  shared  by  Mr.  Witcover.  to 
political  handicapping — the  effort,  often 
called  "horse-race  reporting."  to  divine 
who's  up,  who's  down  and  who's  going  to 
win.  The  criticism  takes  on  added  Impor- 
tance In  light  of  those  new  perceptions  about 
the  news  media's  growing  role  In  the  politi- 
cal process. 

SELF-FtJLFILLINC    PROPHECIES 

"Since  In  the  early  stages  of  the  game 
there  are  no  real  measures  of  a  candidate's 
true  strength  besides  wildly  erratic  polls," 
-says  James  Fallows,  former  presidential 
speechwriter  and  now  Atlantic  Monthly's 
Washington  editor,  "the  predictions  of  peo- 
ple like  Germond  can  be  a  powerful  political 
factor."  Such  predictions,  he  adds,  "can  have 
a  self-fulfllllng  effect." 

The  specter  of  the  self-fulfllllng  prophecy 
hovers  over  Mr.  Germond  more  than  over 
other  reporters  because  he  not  only  writes 
more  predictive  pieces  but  also  is  more  fre- 
quently correct. 

But  not  always — it's  a  risky  game.  In 
early  September,  he  wrote  a  column  saying 
John  Connally  was  "showing  enough 
strength"  In  Florida's  Republican  caucuses 
to  represent  "at  least  a  mild  threat"  to  for- 
mer California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Within 
two  weeks,  Mr.  Germond  was  backtracking 
with  a  report  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  run 
"roughshod"  over  Mr.  Connally  In  the  cru- 
cial Broward  County  caucuses  and  was 
"within  range"  of  a  Florida  victory.  (He 
was  right  the  second  time;  Mr.  Reagan  did 
win  the  straw  vote  by  a  10  percent  margin.) 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Germond's  Florida  dis- 
patches used  the  word  "also-ran"  to  describe 
George  Bush,  whose  surprising  third-place 
finish  has  given  his  campaign  a  significant 
boost.  In  fact,  on  the  day  Mr.  Bush  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  earlier  this  year,  Mr. 
Germond  predicted  that  his  campaign  had 
"peaked."  The  prediction  was  roundly  criti- 
cized at  the  time,  and  events  since  have  bat- 
tered It  considerably. 

Mr.  Germond's  reporting  on  Mr.  Bush  re- 
minded some  political  observers  of  his  writ- 
ings four  years  ago.  when  he  all  but  dis- 
missed Gerald  Ford's  chances  of  winning  the 
Republican  primary  In  New  Hampshire  and 
practically  conceded  that  primary,  and  the 
nomination,  to  challenger  Ronald  Reagan. 
Then,  after  Mr.  Pord  squeezed  out  a  narrow 
win.  Mr.  Germond  concluded  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  49  percent  showing — against  a 
sitting  President — was  a  serious  defeat,  a 
psychological  blow  because  he  had  failed  to 
live  up  to  his  advance  billing. 

That  prediction  and  the  later  interpreta- 
tion of  the  result  (echoed  In  other  journalis- 
tic reports) ,  still  rankle  from  New  Hampshire 
Gov.  Gregg,  who  ran  Mr.  Reagan's  New  Hamp- 
shire effort  In  1976.  "Ifs  a  great  example  of 
how  the  national  media  make  or  break  a  can- 
didate," he  says. 

Thus,  as  many  see  It,  Mr.  Germond  plajrs 
a  prominent  role  in  the  political  process.  And 
the  role  of  the  press  is  likely  to  grow  along 
with  the  rise  of  "media  events,"  such  as  the 


state  conventions  last  month  In  Florida  that 
haven't  any  bearing  on  selecting  delegates  to 
next  year's  national  party  conventions,  or  the 
spate  of  recent  "cattle  shows'  at  which  can- 
didates parade  before  the  party  faithful. 

And  so  the  new  politics  raises  questions 
that  are  troubling  many  in  and  out  of  Jour- 
nalism :  Do  the  voters  really  care  about  these 
early-bird  maneuverlngs."  If  they  don't  Is  It 
possible  to  assess  accurately  any  candidate's 
chances,  beyond  reporting  what  the  "political 
community"  (to  use  a  favorite  Germond 
phrase)  thinks  the  voters  wiU  think  once 
they  start  caring?  And  Is  it  possible  that  by 
then  this  "political  community,"  which  In- 
evitably includes  the  press,  will  have  already 
established  the  criteria  for  voter  judgments? 

For  his  part.  Mr.  Germond  is  simply  too 
busy  collecting  political  data  to  dwell  on  such 
questions.  'I  don't  apologize  for  the  horse- 
race school  of  Journalism;  I'm  an  advocate 
of  it."  he  says.  "It's  what  we  have  to  do  be- 
cause it's  what  people  want  to  know  first." 

He  concedes  that  there  are  ""a  lot  of  blue 
smoke  and  mirrors"  in  the  process,  that  "It's 
not  always  logical  or  fair,"  and  that  "the 
whole  Job  is  people  trjrlng  to  con  you."  But. 
he  Insists,  there  Is  "a  reality"  that's  dis- 
cernible. "Somehow,  sitting  around  the  sa- 
loons late  at  night,  there  will  be  some  kind 
of  rough  way  of  arriving  at  the  politicians' 
expectations." 

And.  he  adds,  that's  exactly  what  he  and 
other  reporters  did  in  New  Hampshire  four 
years  ago:  They  accurately  assessed  the  pol- 
iticians' expectations  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
chances  for  victory,  which  happened  to  be 
wrong.  As  for  the  George  Bush  prediction 
(which  he  frequently  repeated,  adding  that 
"when  you  hold  him  up  to  the  light,  he 
doesn't  cast  a  shadow") .  Mr.  Germond  makes 
clear  he  has  no  regrets — because  he  knows 
his  prediction  was  based  on  "solid  reporting." 

Adds  Mr.  Witcover:  "To  say  we  make  or 
break  Presidents  is  preposterous  .  .  .  It's  our 
Job  to  report  what  candidates  and  people  say, 
and  In  1976  they  were  saying  that  Reagan's 
49  percent  was  a  defeat,  which  It  was." 

Does  Mr.  Germond  ever  feel  uncomforta- 
able  with  his  role  In  the  political  process? 
The  question  gives  Mr.  Germond  pause — for 
a  millisecond.  Then  he  laughs  sheepishly  and 
shrugs:  "No,  that's  what  the  job  Is.  The  only 
time  I  feel  guUty  Is  when  I  haven't  dcme  the 
job  that  day,  when  I  skipped  that  last  phone 
call  or  didn't  get  that  last  Interview  " 


REALITY  AND  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  recently  reprinted,  in  the  form 
of  an  advertisement  paid  for  by  the  So- 
viet Novosti  Press  Agency,  a  lengthy  ed- 
itorial commentary  from  the  January 
29  issue  of  Pravda. 

TTiere  is  much  in  the  Pravda  article 
with  which  I  would  disagree,  and  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  distortions.  Normally, 
I  would  not  even  respond  to  such  a  com- 
mentary. However,  in  this  case,  the 
Pravda  article  makes  specific  reference 
to  the  Senate  and  the  SALT  II  treaty. 

False  and  distorted  statements  often 
gain  credence  if  they  are  repeated  and 
not  refuted.  In  this  case  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant to  set  the  record  straight.  Other- 
wise, a  Soviet  propstganda  campaign 
might  succeed  in  rewriting  history.  ITiis 
could  have  a  significant  impact  in  West- 
em  Europe,  where  there  is  an  effort  to 
divide  our  European  allies  from  us. 

A  section  of  the  Pravda  article  stated : 

West  Europeans  were  being  persuaded  that 
the  stationing  of  U.S.  Pershlng-2  and  cruise 
missiles  in  their  territories  allegedly  carried 
no  serious  danger  with  it,  since  the  SALT  II 
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Treaty  bad  been  signed  and  was  to  be  put  in 
operation.  However,  as  soon  as  NATO  decided 
on  medium-range  weapons.  It  was  decided 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  of  this  treaty  Is 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  an  Indefinite  period  of 
time.  The  deception  Is  evident  even  to  those 
West  European  leaders  who  believed  in  the 
compatibility  of  the  negotiations  on  medium- 
range  missiles  with  the  new  round  of  the 
arms  race  In  Western  Europe,  whose  major 
Ingredient  was  the  adoption  of  the  decision 
to  station  new  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  there. 

First,  as  anyone  who  has  closely  fol- 
lowed events  would  know,  the  decision  to 
postpone  debate  on  the  SALT  II  treaty 
in  the  Senate  did  not  immediately  follow 
the  NATO  decision  to  proceed  with  thea- 
ter nuclear  force  (TNF)  modernization. 
That  decision  was  taken  at  the  Brussels 
meeting  of  NATO  foreign  and  defense 
ministers  on  December  12. 

At  that  time,  it  was  my  intention  to 
begin  Senate  debate  on  the  SALT  II 
treaty  as  the  first  major  order  of  business 
when  the  Senate  reconvened  in  January. 
That  did  not  change  until  after  the 
Soviet  move  into  Afghanistan  in  late 
December. 

On  December  31, 1  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  President  Carter  and  some  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  would  be  unwise  to  call  up 
the  treaty  at  that  particular  time  in  the 
atmosphere  and  climate  that  had  been 
created  by  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviets.  There  was  agreement  that 
the  SALT  n  should  be  deferred.  The  So- 
viet action  in  Afghanistan  would  have 
made  a  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
treaty  itself  virtually  impossible. 

On  January  3,  President  Carter  sent 
me  a  letter  asking  me  to  delay  consid- 
eration of  the  treaty.  The  letter  noted 
that,  in  the  President's  view,  the  treaty 
was  still  in  the  national  interest,  but 
that  in  light  of  the  present  crisis  it  was 
inappropriate  to  debate  the  treaty. 

In  agreeing  with  the  President's  re- 
quest, I  stated  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  SALT  process  to  attempt 
to  bring  the  treaty  up  as  scheduled.  But, 
I  noted,  the  treaty  could  be  brought  up 
at  a  future  date,  depending  on  events. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  SALT  II  treaty  should  be  rati- 
fied because  it  is  in  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States,  in  my  judgment. 
We  would  not  be  ratifying  SALT  n  as  a 
favor  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  case.  We 
would  not  be  ratifying  SALT  n  out  of 
trust  in  the  Soviet  Union;  we  would  de- 
pend on  our  own  means  of  verification 
to  determine  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
treaty. 

So  clearly,  the  treaty  debate  was  not 
postponed  in  conjunction  with  the  NATO 
decision  on  TNF  modernization.  Instead 
it  was  postponed  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  and 
other  events  which  served  to  cloud  the 
atmosphere  for  deliberation. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  to  set  the 
record  straight  in  regard  to  the  NATO 
decision  on  TNF  modernization.  Some 
recent  comments  in  the  press,  in  addition 
to  the  Pravda  article,  have  implied  that 
the  NATO  action  was  taken  in  a  vacuum. 
It  is  important  to  recall— and  this  point 
should  be  emphasized — that  the  NATO 
decision  was  a  response  to  actions 
already  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the 


NATO  decision  somehow  contributed  to  a 
worsening  of  international  relations  and 
might  have  been  a  factor  which  precipi- 
tated the  Afghanistan  intervention.  Also, 
some  have  attempted  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  somehow 
coerced  our  allies  into  the  TNF  decision. 

The  fact  is  that  the  TNF  moderniza- 
tion approval  by  NATO  had  been  antic- 
ipated for  months,  and  this  was  well 
known  to  the  Soviets.  It  had  been  under 
consideration  for  more  than  2  years.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  strong  support  among 
European  leaders  for  the  modernization 
program.  In  discussions  and  communica- 
tions with  European  ofBcials  in  the 
months  preceding  the  decision,  I  found 
widespread  backing  for  TNF  modern- 
ization. 

As  NATO  Secretary  General  Joseph 
Liuis  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  deci- 
sion, it  was  made  only  after  careful  as- 
sessment of  the  growing  theater  nuclear 
weapons  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  quote  Secretary  General  Luns : 

In  particular,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
th  SS-20  missile,  which  offers  significant  Im- 
provements over  previous  systems  In  provid- 
ing greater  accuracy,  more  mobility,  and 
greater  range,  as  well  as  having  multiple  war- 
heads: and  the  Backfire  bomber  which  has  a 
much  better  performance  than  other  Soviet 
aircraft  deployed  hitherto  In  a  theater  role. 

These  trends  have  prompted  serious  con- 
cern within  the  alliance,  because  if  they  were 
to  continue.  Soviet  superiority  in  theater 
nuclear  systems  could  undermine  the  stabil- 
ity achieved  in  Intercontinental  systems  and 
cast  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  alliance's 
deterrent  strategy  by  highlighting  the  gap  in 
the  spectrum  of  NATO's  available  nuclear  re- 
sponse to  aggression. 

The  NATO  action  was  not,  I  would 
stress,  an  isolated  or  unexpected  move. 
It  was  a  studied  response,  meant  to 
counterbalance  the  buildup  of  Soviet 
theater  nuclear  capability.  In  recent 
years  120  Soviet  SS-20  mobile  missiles, 
with  a  range  of  2.500 — 3,500  miles,  have 
oeen  deployed — plus  scores  of  new  So- 
viet Backfire  bombers. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  TNF  de- 
cision, it  was  agreed  that  1,000  U.S.  nu- 
clear warheads  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Europe  as  soon  as  possible,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  overall  nuclear  stockpile  in  Eu- 
rope. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  NATO 
deci.sion  on  TNF  modernization  was  ac- 
companied by  a  call  for  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  medium-range  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  follow-on  to  SALT. 

I  continue  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  the 
importance  of  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments. I  am  convinced  that  the  SALT 
II  treaty  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  indeed, 
all  of  the  world's  peoples.  The  SALT 
process  should  be  preserved.  But  the 
prospects  for  reviving  SALT  and  moving 
toward  the  possibility  of  meaningful  nu- 
clear arms  limitations  are  undercut  by 
misleading  claims  and  distortions  about 
what  has  occurred  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  just  over  2 ''a 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmire). 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   I   thank  my   good 
friend  very  much. 


IN  SEARCH  OP  AN  ANTI-INFLATION- 
ARY POLICY  WE  CAN  BUY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Jan- 
uary's shocking  producer  price  rise 
should  jolt  all  of  us  into  action  in  fight- 
ing inflation.  That  was  a  phenomenal 
increase,  because  food  prices  actually 
dropped  and  food,  as  we  know,  is  an  er- 
ratic, unpredictable  element  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

If  you  leave  food  aside,  the  figure  for 
the  increase  in  the  Producer  Price  In- 
dex was  at  an  annual  rate  of  30  percent. 
Thirty  percent. 

Wage-price  controls  are  an  option  that 
has  increasing  support  among  econo- 
mists. Reliable  polls  indicate  that  most 
Americans  think  we  should  adopt  them 
right  now.  There  is  increasing  support 
for  them  in  Congress. 

The  present  policy  of  steady,  if  re- 
duced. Federal  deficits  and  a  mildly  re- 
straining monetary  policy  is  not  work- 
ing. Wage-price  guidelines  of  7.5  to  9.5 
percent  are,  as  Dr.  Okun  has  said,  worse 
than  nothing.  Presidential  jawboning 
against  wage  and  price  increases — 
especially  price  increases — has  vanished, 
in  spite  of.  as  I  say,  a  30  percent  increase 
in  the  Producer  Price  Index  in  January. 

Now,  it  used  to  be  that  Presidents  in 
in  the  past  called  attention  to  shocking 
increases.  There  was  not  one  word  ut- 
tered by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  any  increase  last  month.  And 
that  was  a  month  of  30  percent  annual 
rate  inflation. 

Some  are  predicting  wage  and  price 
controls  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Those 
of  us  who  view  wage  and  price  controls 
as  an  unmitigated  disaster  have  little 
time  to  act,  and  very  perverse  circum- 
stances— an  election  year — for  action. 

But  act  we  must  or  the  nightmare  of 
controls  will  be  upon  us. 

What  do  we  do?  We  don't  just  talk 
about  cutting  Federal  spending,  we 
actually  cut  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  proposal  here 
to  reduce  the  Carter  recommended 
budget  by  $19.5  billion  in  specific  terms. 
And  that  is  only  a  gauge,  because  there 
are  other  areas  which  I  am  sure  we  could 
cut  by  about  another  $16  billion  and 
come  up  with  a  $35  billion  reduction.  A 
reduction  of  that  magnitude  would  bring 
or  permit  two  things:  No.  1,  a  balanced 
budget;  No.  2,  a  moderate  but  limited 
reduction  in  taxes  that  would  encourage 
productivity  and  investment  and  savings. 

The  spending  reductions  I  propose 
include : 

Revenue  sharing  of  $6.7  billion; 

The  military  budget  by  $6  billion, 
including  a  specific  list  of  where  exactly 
I  would  cut; 

Foreign  aid  by  $2  billion; 

HUD  by  $1  billion; 

The  Space  Shuttle  by  $1.8  billion; 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration by  $670  million;  and 

Interest  on  the  debt,  $1.6  billion.  This 
is  the  savings  which  would  result  if  the 
government  did  not  have  to  float  an 
extra  $16  billion  in  bonds  to  finance  the 
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deficit.  The  specific  cuts  I  would  make 
in  the  military  include  cutting  the  civil- 
ian workforce  at  the  Pentagon  by  100,000 
people  which  would  save  $1.5  billion;  a 
$500  million  cut  in  I.R.  &  D.;  $1.5  by 
stopping  the  MX;  $200  million  by  delet- 
ing new  attack  helicopters ;  another  $500 
million  through  cutting  Patriot  SAM  D; 
a  $1.6  billion  savings  in  the  F-18  pro- 
gram; and  $200  million  by  cutting  the 
C-5A  rewinging  program. 

That  is  only  part  of  what  I  propose. 
The  other  part  is  in  monetary  policy. 
Here  we  have  a  whole  series  of  Govern- 
ment guarantees  and  borrowing  that  has 
exactly  the  same  effect  on  the  economy, 
as  far  as  inflation  is  concerned,  as  spend- 
ing does. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  expected 
to  borrow  several  billion  dollars  more: 
the  SBA,  $4.7  billion.  Under  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  proposal,  borrowing  may  be  in- 
creased by  as  much  as  $10  billion.  Addi- 
tional proposals  include  $2  billion  for  en- 
ergy security  guarantees;  rural  housing, 
$3.7  billion  more  and  $275  million  in 
direct  loans. 

In  the  Commerce  Department,  an 
added  $1.6  billion  in  guarantees  is  pro- 
posed for  the  economic  development  ad- 
ministration; other  Commerce  loans 
come  to  $1.5  billion. 

In  the  PHA,  altogether  there  are  about 
$2  billion  in  guarantees  and  loans:  and 
about  $3  billion  in  student  loans. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  kill  all  those 
programs  by  any  means,  but  I  am  saying 
that  we  should  be  aware  when  we  au- 
thorize those  programs,  even  if  they  are 
guarantees,  that  they  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  prices  as  if  we  spent  the  money. 
That  money  is  being  spent  to  bid  up 
prices,  and  when  it  is  borrowed  it  crowds 
out  of  the  private  market,  the  capital 
that  the  private  market  urgently  needs. 


WE  CANNOr  CONTINUE  TO  IGNORE 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  31  years  various  objections  have 
stymied  Senate  approval  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  These  short-sighted 
constitutional  and  legal  arguments  bear 
no  substantive  merit. 

Yet,  they  continue  to  divert  attention 
from  the  crux  of  the  issue.  Advocacy  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  demands  only 
that  the  United  States  recognizes  geno- 
cide as  an  intolerable  and  punishable  of- 
fense against  mankind.  The  convention 
proposes  merely  that  we  curb  the  risk  of 
any  premeditated,  destructive  assault 
upon  any  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious group.  In  short,  it  summons  this 
Nation,  this  Senate,  to  outlaw  genocide. 
Toward  that  end,  83  nations  have  al- 
ready declared  their  abhorrence  by  ap- 
proving the  treaty.  These  nations  realize 
that  treaties  are  the  proper  means  for 
entering  into  mutual  commitments  for  a 
common  purpose. 

If,  as  we  must  all  agree,  the  safeguard- 
ing of  lives  is  an  appropriate  concern  of 
the  international  community,  then  we 
too  are  obliged  to  endorse  the  conven- 
tion as  the  legitimate  and  necessary  ve- 
hicle toward  that  end.  Some  maintain 
that  the  genocide  issue  is  not  the  proper 
concern  of  a  treaty.  Such  an  assertion  is 
ludicrous.  It  not  only  overlooks  the  his- 


tory of  treatymaking,  but  it  also  misun- 
derstands the  crucial  implications  of 
genocide.  Any  mass  action  against  a  seg- 
ment of  humanity  is  of  international 
concern. 

The  language  of  the  convention  ac- 
knowledges this  and  effectively  focuses 
upon  the  potential  sources  of  danger. 
Neither  nations  nor  individuals  would 
escape  accountability  for  the  commis- 
sion of  or  complicity  in  genocide.  Indi- 
vidual nations  are  charged  with  the 
affirmative  obligation  of  preventing  acts 
of  genocide  within  their  state,  whether 
or  not  they  occur  with  official  state  sanc- 
tion. Under  the  treaty,  a  state's  acqui- 
escence by  inaction  would  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

Nor  should  the  years  of  indecisive  ac- 
tion by  this  Senate  be  tolerated  any  long- 
er. The  aim  of  the  convention  is  clear; 
to  deter  the  risk  of  genocide.  We  must 
avoid  the  complacency  of  regarding  acts 
of  genocide  as  relics  of  the  past  and  im- 
mediately ratify  this  convention. 


GRAPPLING  WITH  A  RECURRING 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Star  printed  an  editorial  on 
February  11,  1980,  entitled  " 'Janes- 
ville' — Loud  and  Clear."  This  editorial 
concerns  the  results  of  a  recent  Govern- 
ment study  conducted  in  Janesville.  a 
city  of  55,000  in  southern  Wisconsin.  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  this  study 
and  the  Washington  Star  editorial  be- 
cause they  both  carry  a  message  that 
Congress  and  other  public  officials  must 
continue  to  grapple  with  a  serious,  re- 
curring problem — an  excess  of  Govern- 
ment regulation. 

The  White  House  Regulatory  Council 
sponsored  the  Janesville  study  to  deter- 
mine how  citizens  view  the  effects  of 
Federal  and  State  regulations.  The  draft 
report  is  now  circulating  within  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  final  report  may 
be  released  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  kind  of  study  definitely  warrants 
congressional  attention  since  it  supple- 
ments elections,  referenda,  and  other 
channels  by  which  voters  express  their 
views  and  public  officials  can  identify 
problems.  Above  all,  the  Janesville  study 
is  important  for  letting  public  officials 
see  that  criticisms  of  Federal  and  State 
regulation  are  both  widespread  and 
deep  rooted.  By  showing  examples  of 
rigid,  nonsensical  applications  of  rules 
and  regulations,  this  study  also  can  guide 
public  officials  in  making  improvements 
and  reforms. 

Congress,  not  just  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  State  governments,  must  share 
much  of  the  blame  and  fashion  many  of 
the  remedies  for  the  problems  identified 
in  the  Janesville  study.  Trimming  budg- 
ets, eliminating  waste,  scrapping  un- 
necessary rules,  simplifying  regulations, 
and  addressing  other  voter  concerns — 
these  are  among  the  ways  that  I  believe 
Congress  should  respond  to  the  message 
of  Janesville  and  other  American  com- 
munities. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Washington  Star  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.   11,  1980 1 
"Janesville" — ^Loud  akd  Cixah 

Pastoral  though  the  name  sounds.  "Janes- 
ville" would  make  a  chilling  and  effecttve 
battlecry  for  a  presidential  candidate. 

JanesvUle  is  a  small  city  in  southern  Wis- 
consin. It  Is  the  focus  of  a  report  for  the 
White  House  Regulatory  Council  on  how  fed- 
eral and  state  regulations  are  viewed  by 
those  upon  whom  they  land.  Unkindly,  in  a 
word,  according  to  a  draft  of  the  report  now 
being  circulated  within  the  administration 
for  comment. 

"Wltb  a  median  family  Income  of  almost 
(20,000  a  year,  a  population  |55.000|  shift  of 
only  1  percent  per  year,  and  more  than  65 
different  manufacturing  concerns,  the  reac- 
tion against  regulation  seems  surprisingly 
strong."  writes  Paul  Danaceau,  the  consult- 
ant who  did  the  report,  "especially  since 
regulation  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  any 
overwhelming  hardships  on  the  city  as  a 
whole  or  on  any  individual  business." 

What  regulation  has  done,  the  report  de- 
duces, is  to  corrode  a  cherished  national 
notion:  ".  .  .  The  image  of  America  as  a 
government  of  laws  may  be  giving  way  to  an 
image  of  America  as  a  government  of  regula- 
tions." Edicts,  mandates,  compliance  re- 
quirements, rules  and  orders  and  directives 
flutter  and  drift  over  the  landscape,  often 
as  not  obscuring  reality  and  perspective,  a 
good  many  Janesvilllans  seem  to  think. 

The  result,  according  to  the  study:  First, 
people  In  business,  labor  and  city  govern- 
ment often  see  little  connection  between  the 
activities  regiilatlon  has  Imposed  on  them 
and  the  goals  regulation  is  supposed  to 
achieve.  Second,  lawyers,  accountants  and 
regulators  are  Judged  to  be  the  prlmarj' 
beneficiaries  of  government  regulation. 
Third,  there  Is  a  growing  sense  that  regula- 
tion has  saddled  smaller  communities  with 
the  burden  of  responding  to  problems  that 
are  occurring  elsewhere.  Fourth,  criticism  of 
regulation  frequently  is  directed  at  state 
government  and  not  Just  at  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Fifth,  regulatory  agency  employees 
are  accused  of  transforming  the  regulatory 
process  Into  an  adversary  proceeding. 

The  report  cites  disconcerting  chapter  and 
exasperating  verse  of  Inflexible  and  even  non- 
sensical application  of  federal  and  state  de- 
crees. The  author  has  come  away  from  his 
study  of  Janesville  with  something  less  than 
a  song  In  his  heart. 

"For  a  growing  number  of  people,  regula- 
tion has  become  either  their  first  or  most 
frequent  direct  contact  with  government.  If 
they  feel  the  regulatory  process  Ignores 
them;  if  they  Ijelleve  they  have  no  voice  or 
Influence  In  decisions  regarding  regulations; 
and  If  they  are  convinced  that  those  em- 
powered to  correct  this  situation  have  chosen 
not  to  do  so.  the  result  may  be  far  more 
serious  than  turning  people  away  from  reg- 
ulation. It  could  also  turn  them  away  from 
representative  democracy." 

A  far-fetched  conclusion,  the  zealous 
statists  no  doubt  will  respond — the  cranky 
reaction  of  those  too  short-sighted  or  per- 
verse to  understand  that  the  sociological 
p>ollcles  of  much  of  modern  government  are 
good  for  what  alls  them.  These  advocates  of 
government  by  bureaucracy  are  not  singing 
loudly  In  today's  climate,  but  by  their  works 
they  are  known.  The  pervasiveness  of  regula- 
tion and  the  skepticism  about  It  may  be.  as 
the  Janesville  study  suggests,  leading  to  a 
dangerous  cynicism  that  Is  not  far  from  be- 
coming a  clear  and  present  danger.  Increas- 
ingly, regulatory  enforcement  Is  regarded 
more  as  authoritarian  than  authoritative. 

The  final  Janesville  report  is  expected  to 
be  released  In  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  see  If  the  apprehensive  conclusions 
are  softened  during  the  draft's  passage 
through  the  executive  branch.  It  will  be  more 
interesting  to  see  If  one  or  more  of  the 
bustling  presidential  candidates  embraces  It 
as  a  theme.  If  that  happens,  as  we  hope,  the 
report  could  be  a  significant  document. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized. 


PTC  OtrLY-TALK  SHOW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  iii  this  body  about  the 
need  to  curb  excess  regulation  but,  to 
date,  it  has  been  little  more  than  talk. 
Unfortimately.  when  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity in  considering  the  FTC  authoriza- 
tions to  curb  the  most  excessive  regula- 
tors of  all,  the  nonelected  bureaucrats 
at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
majority  in  this  body  emasculated  the 
efforts  to  bring  the  FTC  under  control 
by  rejecting  the  legislative  veto  and  pass- 
ing a  cosmetic  fixup. 

The  PTC  authorizations  now  go  to  a 
House-Senate  conference.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  conferees  will  stand  firm 
In  their  determination  to  restore  to  the 
people's  elected  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress the  control  of  the  regulators  by  in- 
cluding in  the  conference  report  the  one- 
House  legislative  veto. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  Is  succinctly 
dealt  with  In  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  February  14  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  PTC  Only-Talk  Show 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
need  to  curb  excesses  of  government  regu- 
lation, and  widespread  agreement  that  the 
most  excessive  regulator  of  all  has  been  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  U.S.  Senate 
has  Just  finished  emasculating  the  efforts 
to  bring  the  BTC  under  control. 

Complaints  grew  as  the  PTC  attacked 
trademarks,  children's  TV  advertising  and 
funeral  parlors.  States  were  upset  that  the 
PTC  was  getting  Into  their  regulatory  acts, 
leaping  In  even  where  HEW  and  the  Justice 
Department  feared  to  tread.  Business  worried 
about  the  need  to  tighten  standards  gov- 
erning the  disclosure  of  confidential  infor- 
mation the  FTC  required  them  to  supply. 
The  PTCs  new  habit  of  Issuing  blanket  sub- 
poenas demanding  reams  of  documents  prior 
to  Issuing  a  complaint  was  likened  to  a 
policeman  coming  to  your  door  determined 
to  arrest  you  and  demanding  your  life  story 
In  hopes  of  discovering  an  offense. 

Soon  the  Congress,  pummeled  by  the  kind 
of  broad,  small  town  constituencies  who  get 
attention,  was  roaring,  and  the  PTC  was  on 
the  carpet.  The  House  was  tough,  voting  a 
one-house  veto  of  FTC  regulations  and  over- 
riding the  PTCs  challenge  to  trademarks 
and  Investigations  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives and  funeral  parlors.  But  then  Senator 
Wendell  Ford  (D..  Ky.)  took  charge  and  the 
Senate  edited  the  bill  down  to  a  cosmetic 
fixup. 

The  legislative  veto  Is  retained  In  name, 
for  example  but  In  practice  it  requires  both 
houses  and  signature  by  the  President.  In 
other  words.  Congress  can  police  the  PTC 
by  passing  a  bill. 

The  Senate  went  through  the  motions  of 
tightening  disclosure  without  dealing  with 
the  objection  that  the  FTC  is  giving  state 
enforcement  agencies  evidence  they  cannot 
legally  obtain  on  their  own.  The  effort  to 
prevent  the  PTC  from  taking  over  state-reg- 
ulated professions  also  failed.  And  the  FTC 
can  resume  its  fishing  expeditions  if  It  first 
Issues  a  complaint. 

The  FTC  wUl  have  to  award  legal  fees  to 


successful  defendants  against  its  actions, 
except  in  cases  wliere  the  PTC  Itself  rules  it 
was  justified  In  bringing  the  action.  The 
FTC  must  prepare  a  regulatory  analysis  be- 
fore promulgating  a  major  regulation,  but 
the  merits  of  It  are  not  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts. 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  aspect  of 
the  FTC's  activities  In  recent  years  has  been 
Its  habit  of  paying  Washington  lobbyists  to 
stir  up  opportunities  for  FTC  Investigations 
and  regulations.  A  spate  of  private  bureauc- 
racies like  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Sierra  Club,  and  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for 
Automobile  Safety  now  earn  a  living  by  rep- 
resenting "the  public  Interest"  in  FTC  pro- 
ceedings. Senator  Alan  Simpson  (R.,  Wyo.) 
tried  to  do  something  about  the  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  fund  private  Interest 
groups,  but  succeeded  only  In  limiting  them 
to  $50,000  each  per  rulemaking. 

The  Ford  bill  now  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House,  and  perhaps  something  can  be 
salvaged.  But  If  anything  like  the  phony 
Senate  bill  emerges,  the  PTC  will  have  dem- 
onstrated that  all  the  noise  about  reducing 
government  regulation  is  only  talk. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Boschwitz). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 


DRIVING    UNDER    THE    INFLUENCE 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  weekend,  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
Betty  Thomson,  and  her  family  were  in- 
volved in  a  trafilc  accident  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  Involved  in  that  accident, 
driving  another  vehicle  was  someone 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  It  made  me 
collect  my  thoughts  on  that  whole  sub- 
ject and  say  to  myself  that  I  wanted  to 
look  into  It  to  see  whether  or  not  adequate 
penalties  are  now  imposed  for  driving 
under  the  influence  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  something  we  can  do  in  the  Sen- 
ate, or  I  as  a  Senator  can  do,  to  bring 
this  really  terrible  reflection  on  our  Na- 
tion under  control. 

So  many  people  are  killed  during  the 
course  of  a  year  because  of  others  who 
drive  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  There 
have  been  four  incidents  in  my  recent 
years  when  people  close  to  me  have  been 
injured  or  killed  by  someone  driving  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor. 

The  first,  Mr.  President,  was  a  young 
woman  with  a  great  future,  with  a  bright 
instinct  into  what  life  was  about.  A 
young  woman  by  the  name  of  Gloria 
Schell,  who  was  my  son  Dan's  violin 
teacher.  She  interested  my  son  in  the 
violin  as  she  did  many  other  students  in 
the  school  my  son  attended.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights,  Mr.  President,  was 
to  behold  the  very  young  children  fid- 
dling away  on  small  Suzuki  violins  under 
the  direction  of  Gloria  Schell.  One  day 
she  was  no  more.  She  was  hit  by  a 
drunken  driver  as  she  proceeded  to  her 
work. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  not  too  many 
months  after  that,  an  employee  of  my 
company,  John  Loker,  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
were  returning  from  an  evening  out  to- 
gether, from  dinner  together.  They  were 
struck  from  behind  by  a  driver  who  was 
so  inebriated  that  there  was  a  total  lack 
of  control  over  the  vehicle.  The  result 
was  that  they,  too,  were  killed.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children  rang- 
ing in  age  from  6  months  to  17  years. 


Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  lawyers  and  have  been  in- 
volved in  these  kinds  of  cases,  perhaps 
defending  or  perhaps  pursuing  a  de- 
fendant In  a  matter  of  drunk  driving. 
But,  nothing  could  be  more  touching 
than  to  watch  the  eight  children  of  John 
and  Ruth  Loker  go  through  the  church 
behind  the  caskets  of  their  parents  as 
they  were  dispatched  to  the  great  beyond. 

Sent  there  by  somebody  who  had  been 
inebriated  leaving  this  family  without 
parents. 

Then  not  too  long  after  that,  tragedy 
again  struck  one  of  my  employees,  Den- 
nis Schroeder.  He  had  been  with  my 
company  for  some  time,  and  his  mother 
worked  for  my  company  as  well.  He  and 
his  wife,  parents  of  nine  children,  were 
on  their  way  home  together  with  some 
of  their  children.  Both  lost  their  lives  to 
another  driver  who  was  driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Now,  over  the  past  weekend,  as  I  re- 
lated, Mr.  President,  my  friend,  Betty 
Thomson,  was  badly  injured  in  an  acci- 
dent. She  will  hopefully  and  probably  be 
restored  to  fiUl  health.  Once  again  with 
a  driver  driving  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  solution  is,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  siu-e  whether  or  not 
we  in  the  Senate  have  any  jurisdiction.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  or  not  we  in  the 
Senate  should  take  any  jurisdiction;  or 
whether  this  is  a  matter  that  is  best 
held  for  the  States  to  solve.  But  I  am 
very  much  aware,  Mr.  President,  that 
50,000  people  a  year  are  killed  on  our 
highways.  Not  all  of  them  are  injiu-ed 
by  drivers  who  are  driving  under  the 
Influence  of  liquor,  but  many  of  them  are 
the  victims  of  liquor,  and  of  people  who 
are  driving  while  drunk.  I  would  like  to 
look  into  it. 

I  am  very  much  aware,  Mr.  President, 
that  from  State  to  State  the  punishment 
lor  driving  under  the  influence  varies.  I 
am  also  very  aware  that  some  other 
countries,  for  instance  Sweden,  have 
very  harsh  penalties,  and.  as  a  result,  the 
number  of  deaths  has  been  very  much 
lowered. 

I  am  also  aware  from  a  young  man 
who  lived  with  me,  who  came  from  Zam- 
bia, in  Africa,  that  in  Zambia  they  take 
away  not  only  the  license  but  the  car  of 
the  person  caught  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

Something  has  to  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  just  want  to  announce  that  I  am 
going  to  take  a  very  active  interest  in  this 
subject,  that  I  am  going  to  take  a  look 
at  others  who  have  examined  it.  Perhaps 
it  has  already  been  exhaustively  ex- 
amined, and  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
further  to  do.  But  I  feel  that  we  in  the 
Senate  should  take  note  of  this,  that 
something  should  be  done.  I  will  look  Into 
it  and  report  back  to  the  Senate.  Per- 
haps I  will  Introduce  legislation.  Perhaps 
I  will  talk  to  the  Governor  of  my  State 
and  ask  for  stronger  penalties.  The  kill- 
ings on  the  roads,  Mr.  President,  simply 
cannot  go  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  time  of 
the  acting  minority  leader  has  expired. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
peri()d  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  minutes,  with  statements  limited  to  5 
minutes. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  LEAGUE  OF 
WOMEN   VOTERS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
half  a  century,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  served  as  a  powerful  reminder 
of  the  essential  role  that  volimteer  orga- 
nizations play  in  keeping  our  democracy 
alive  and  working.  On  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  while  the  Senate  was  out  of  ses- 
sion, the  league  celebrated  its  60th  an- 
niversary, and  it  is  a  pleasure  now  to 
honor  its  members  for  tlieir  many  years 
of  fine  service.  Through  community 
forums  and  other  programs  to  clarify 
public  issues,  and  by  its  vigorous,  non- 
partisan efforts  to  increase  voter  regis- 
tration, the  league  has  consistently  led 
the  way  in  educating  citizens  to  be  re- 
sponsible decisionmakers  in  the  public 
arena.  As  one  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
James  Madison,  observed  in  1822: 

A  popular  government,  without  public  In- 
formation, or  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  per- 
haps both.  Knowledge  will  forever  govern 
Ignorance;  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be 
their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves 
with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  an 
effective  instrument  for  expanding  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

In  honor  of  the  anniversary,  an  ex- 
hibit entitled  "League  of  Women  Voters: 
Born  in  Suffrage"  opened  Thursday  at 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  House  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  will  run  through  June  14. 
The  exhibit  spotlights  the  league  at  its 
birth  as  it  evolved  from  the  women's 
suffrage  movement,  and  then  depicts, 
through  photographs  and  pamphlets, 
some  of  its  early  activities  In  the  1920's. 
The  exhibit  follows  the  league  into  the 
war  years,  and  finally  to  its  involvement 
in  crucial  issues  of  today,  such  as  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  The  exhibit  expresses 
the  league's  continuing  commitment  to 
peace  and  cooperation  abroad,  and  to  an 
understanding  of  public  issues  and  the 
democratic  process  at  home.  A  sense  of 
history  pervades  the  exhibit,  which  in- 
cludes a  blue  sequined  jacket  once  worn 
by  the  league's  first  national  president, 
Maud  Wood  Park,  and  tickets  to  the  1976 
Presidential  debates — historic  events  in 
themselves  because  they  marked  the  first 
time  an  incumbent  President  ever  took 
part  in  such  debates.  Two  puppets  from 
a  league-sponsored  puppet  show  that 
teaches  children  about  energy  conserva- 
tion are  also  on  view.  Youngsters  both 
laugh  and  learn  when  the  show  comes 
to  their  school  and  they  can  watch  "In- 
sulator Man"  try  to  outmuscle  the  "En- 
ergy Monster." 


The  Woodrow  Wilson  House  is  located 
at  2340  S  Street  NW.  The  hours  are  10 
to  2  Tuesday  through  Friday,  and  12  to  4 
on  weekends.  Admission  is  $1.50  for 
adults  and  50  cents  for  students  and  se- 
nior citizens. 

The  exhibit  is  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  an  organization  whose  volunteers  have 
made  its  name  synonymous  with  healthy 
interaction  between  citizens  and  their 
government.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  the 
sensitive  observer  of  the  American  scene 
in  the  1830's,  wrote: 

I  have  often  admired  the  extreme  skill 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  succeed  in  proposing  a  common  object 
to  the  exertion  of  many  men,  and  in  getting 
them  to  voluntarily  pursue  it. 

The  genius  of  the  American  people 
for  organizing  volunteer  efforts,  which 
de  Tocqueville  recognized,  has  reached 
perhaps  its  highest  expression  in  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

I  wish  this  remarkable  organization  a 
very  happy  60th  birthday  and  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  coordinates  many  of  its  activities 
at  the  local  level  at  community  branches 
around  the  country,  and  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  Mon^omery  County  chap- 
ter, which  also  celebrated  its  60th  birth- 
day last  Thursday.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Council  Sentinel,  which  concerns 
the  county  chapter's  anniversary,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   League   of   Women   Voters — After   60 

Years,    Still    Going    Strong 

(By  John  R.  Cranford) 

In  a  county  where  half  the  elected  and 
appointed  officials  are  women,  where  clearly 
as  many  women  as  men  are  active  in  partisan 
politics.  It  might  seem  quite  unnecessary  for 
there  to  be  a  League  of  Women  Voters. 

But,  despite  Its  origins  in  the  women's 
suffrage  movement,  the  Montgomery  County 
League  does  not  Justify  its  existence  by  solely 
promoting  women's  issues.  In  fact,  this  orga- 
nization, founded  on  a  strong  tradition  of 
non-partlsanshlp  and  detailed,  Independent 
study,  long  ago  established  a  reputation  that 
to  nearly  every  observer  is  reason  for  its  con- 
tinued survival. 

Both  the  local  and  national  Leagues  are 
celebrating  their  60th  year  of  political  activ- 
ism this  week.  For  the  Montgomery  County 
League,  particularly,  the  number  and  range 
of  Issues  fought  for  and  won,  provide  the  best 
indications  of  the  group's  clout  and  staying 
power. 

The  National  League,  was  founded  in  Feb- 
ruary 1920  at  a  celebration  party  for  the  19th 
Amendment,  which  gave  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  party  was  actually  held  six  months 
before  the  amendment  was  ratified,  but  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion already  saw  their  next  task  as  educating 
a  host  of  newly  enfranchised  voters. 

The  county  League  was  founded  the  same 
year  by  leaders  of  the  Suffrage  movement. 
Lavinia  M.  Engle,  one  of  the  founders  had 
been  field  secretary  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  and  was  first  executive  secretary 
of  the  State  League.  She  was  later  the  first 
woman  elected  delegate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly from  this  county  In  1930,  but  was 
defeated  for  reelection  in  1934  by  six  votes. 
Her  mother.  Lavlnla  Hauke  Engle  was  first 
president  of  the  county  League. 

Although  Issues  of  women's  rights  and 
child  care  were  important  In  the  early  years. 


as  now,  from  the  first  the  group  focused  on 
concerns  not  readily  Identified  solely  with 
women.  The  National  League,  In  1924.  first 
endorsed  voting  rights  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  cause  it  has  supported  ever  since. 

By  comparison,  in  1938  the  county  League 
took  on  the  complete  revision  of  county  gov- 
ernment, first  studying  the  issue,  then  draft- 
ing a  new  charter.  It  was  rejected;  In  1948  it 
was  adopted. 

Beyond  the  charter  revision,  the  covmty 
League  counts  among  Its  trophies  the  county 
library  system,  the  merit  system  for  county 
employes,  Montgomery  C^mmxinity  College, 
the  elected  school  board,  and  especiaUy  the 
Moderate  Priced  DweUing  Unit  (MPDU) 
program. 

NO  single  issxte 

Current  county  League  President  Barbara 
Heyman  understated  the  obvious:  "We're 
not  a  single  Issue  organization;  we're 
broadbased." 

As  is  the  case  nationwide,  the  League  here 
has  been  a  way  for  women  to  learn  the  ropes 
of  public  organizing,  lobbying,  and  the  legis- 
lative process,  as  well  as  to  boost  themselves 
Into  public  office.  Former  League  officers  have 
served  on  the  County  Council,  in  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  Planning  Board.  But,  al- 
though the  League  was  founded  to  get 
women  Involved  in  politics,  Heyman  noted, 
working  with  the  League  is  certainly  not  a 
prerequisite. 

According  to  Heyman,  although  the  League 
is  possibly  best  known  for  its  regular  voter 
guides,  published  Just  prior  to  elections,  the 
most  Important  League  work  centers  on  Its 
concentrated  study  of  important  Issues,  and 
the  lobbying  the  League  does  once  having 
taken  a  position. 

"Some  people  may  think  we  study  things 
too  much."  Heyman  said,  but  she  added  the 
democratically  run  organization  rarely 
changes  its  consensus  positions.  Members 
don't  actually  vote,  they  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus in  small  groups. 

Heyman  also  emphasized  the  League's  long 
and  successful  fight  to  incorporate  study  of 
local  and  state  government  into  the  ninth 
grade  public  school  curriculum,  a  course  that 
relies  heavily  on  a  League -written  book. 

The  county  League  is  the  third  largest  na- 
tionwide, probably  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  nation's  capital.  But  Heyman  la- 
mented the  slow  decline  in  membership  that 
is  happening  here  and  everywhere  else.  Mem- 
bership peaked  in  the  county  League  at 
about  1,300  in  the  mid-1970s,  she  said.  Last 
year,  it  was  about  800;  today  it's  down  about 
750. 

Ironically,  Heyman  blamed  the  decline  on 
the  Increased  number  of  working  women  who 
simply  haven't  the  time  to  devote  to  twice- 
monthly  meetings,  conunlttees  and  the  added 
work  of  League  officers.  The  organization  has 
tried  to  spread  meeting  times  around  to  ac- 
commodate women  who  hold  full-time  Jobs, 
she  said,  and  there  are  some  members  who 
work. 

Efforts  to  Increase  the  membership  by  al- 
lowing men  to  become  members  in  1974  have 
not  been  very  successful.  Only  15  men  belong 
to  the  county  League. 

The  League  Is  having  a  champagne  dessert 
next  Thursday,  Feb.  14.  to  celebrate  its  60th 
anniversary.  Judge  Rita  Davidson,  first 
women  appointed  to  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals,  will  be  the  guest  sp>eaker.  The  party 
will  be  at  St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church,  10033 
River  Road.  Potomac,  at  8:30  p.m.  Cost  is 
$5.50  per  person.  For  information  or  reserva- 
tions call  the  League  office,  434-4393,  week- 
days between  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 


JAMES  E.  GEARHART 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  today  to  rise  in  recognition  of  a 
fellow  Marylander,  James  E.  Oearhart 
of  Edgewater,  who  has  been  chosen  the 
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National  Ocean  Siurey's  "Outstanding 
Employee  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  Gearhart's  nearly  30-year  career 
with  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  has  been  distin- 
guished by  numerous  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  nautical  chi.rting.  In 
awarding  this  most  recent  honor  to  Mr. 
Gearhart,  Rear  Adm.  Herbert  Lippold, 
Director  of  the  NOS,  praised  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  a  definitive  10-year  nautical 
charting  plan  which  will  serve  as  the 
planning  document  for  directing  NOS 
charting  efforts  over  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Gearhart  is  widely  known  as  an 
expert  in  nautical  cartography,  and  his 
personal  dedication  and  initiative  have 
led  to  several  improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity of  nautical  charts  that  make  the  Na- 
tion's waters  safer  for  all  who  sail  them. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  James  E.  Gearhart,  and 
to  express  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  whose  traverse  of  our 
waters,  both  in  commerce  and  for  pleas- 
ure, will  be  easier  and  safer  because  of 
his  outstanding  work. 


WILL  CONGRESS  OBEY  THE  LAW? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  11th  day  on  which  I  have 
risen  to  comment  on  the  budget  pro- 
posals which  President  Carter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 28. 

Once  again,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  potential  violation  of 
the  law  inherent  in  the  President's  1981 
budget. 

The  budget  for  1981  calls  for  a  deficit 
of  $16  billion.  If  this  budget  is  put  into 
effect,  it  will  violate  Public  Law  95-435, 
signed  into  law  October  10,  1978,  by 
President  Carter  himself. 

Section  7  of  that  statute  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts. 

I  believe  that  Is  clear  enough.  Any  defi- 
cit in  the  coming  year  will  be  illegal. 

The  responsibility  lies  in  the  Congress. 
To  comply  with  the  law,  the  Congress 
must  reject  the  President's  budget  and 
enact  one  which  is  in  balance.  The  Amer- 
ican people  certainly  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  Congress  to  obey  the  law 
which  it  enacted. 


TRIBUTES    TO    FORMER    SENATOR 
MONRONEY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  nearly  12  years  ago  that 
Mike  Monroney,  then  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  left  the  Senate. 

But  those  of  us  who  served  with  him 
remember  him  well.  We  remember  Mike 
Monroney  as  a  warm-hearted,  able, 
hard-working,  dedicated  public  oflBcial. 
We  remember  him  as  a  Senator  who  did 
much  for  his  Nation — and  as  one  who 
was  immensely  popular  with  his  col- 
leagues, both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. 

Mike  Monroney  died  last  week — and  a 
simple  but  lovely  service  was  held  Satur- 
day at  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  in  the  Na- 
tional   Cathedral.    Today,    his    beloved 


State  of  Oklahoma  honors  his  memory  in 
ceremonies  there. 

Mike  Monroney  served  his  State  and 
Nation  for  30  years,  first  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  then  the  Senate.  His 
tenure  in  the  Congress  was  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  Oklahoman. 

At  his  side  throughout  his  long  po- 
litical life  was  his  charming  and  devoted 
wife.  Mary  Ellen  Mellon  Monroney.  She 
shared  fully  his  responsibilities  and,  ap- 
propriately, his  honors. 

At  the  Cathedral  ceremony  Saturday, 
Senator  Monroney's  son,  Michael,  and  a 
close  family  friend,  W.  Devier  Pierson. 
painted  such  vivid  and  Uf elike  word  por- 
traits of  our  late  colleague  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Michael  Monboney's  Homily  to 
Seuktok  a.  S.  Mike  Monroney 

Your  presence  here  this  morning — each 
and  every  one  of  you — has  touched  my 
mother  and  me  and  all  of  our  family  deeply. 
It  helps  for  you  to  share  these  moments  with 
us. 

your  presence  would  also  touch  deeply — 
and  perhaps  embarrass  a  bit — that  humble 
man  for  whom  we  are  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
and  to  pray  ...  a  man  whose  life  has,  in 
turn,  touched  so  many  of  us  In  so  many 
ways— directly,  indirectly — but  always  with 
a  warm  gentleness  which  marked  him  as  a 
man  who  cared  .  .  .  about  each  person  and 
about  all  people.  This  gentleness  and  caring 
was  apparent  above  all  else  until  the  very 
end. 

But  It  Is  time  to  remember  the  good 
things  about  Mike  Monroney.  Significantly 
to  me  and  to  the  many  bt  you  here  who  loved 
and  respected  him — there  are  no  bad  memo- 
ries to  forget. 

This  is  one  reason  we  should  all  be  happy 
today,  rejoice,  and  give  thanks  .  .  .  for  we 
have  shared  a  brief  moment  in  time  with  a 
remarkable  human  being.  Our  family  and 
the  many  friends  with  whom  we  shared  him 
have  been  es|}eclally  blessed. 

He  was  a  public  man  .  .  .  and  he  was  a  very 
private  man  .  .  .  but  there  really  wasn't  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two. 
There  was  Just  never  two  Mike  Monroneys. 

He  was  much  the  same  In  the  rural  towns 
of  Oklahoma — from  Garvin  County  which  he 
particularly  loved  ...  to  Guymon  In  the 
Panhandle  .  .  .  from  HoUls  on  the  plains  to 
Antlers  at  the  foothUls  of  the  Klamlchl 
Mountains  .  .  .  and  up  to  Marble  City  In 
the  Cookson  Hills.  He  was  the  same  there 
as  In  the  halls  of  Congress.  And  he  was 
much  the  same  at  home  as  he  was  at  work. 
Consistently  considerate  and  tolerant  of  oth- 
ers .  .  .  and  always  ready  to  enjoy  the  life 
he  loved  with  the  people  for  whom  he  cared. 

But  his  roots  have  always  been  In  the 
prairies  of  Oklahoma  and  with  the  people 
there.  That  land  and  those  people  gave  him 
his  great  strength  .  .  .  first,  a  strength  of 
character,  then  later  the  strength  of  public 
office  which  he  treasured  only  as  a  tool  for 
working  public  good. 

That  public  good  he  worked  can  perhaps 
be  found  ...  at  least  in  the  footnotes  of 
history.  But  that  story  should  be  told  by 
others  less  partial  than  someone  honored 
by  his  name. 

Most  Important  to  him,  Mike  Monroney 
had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  the  Al- 
mighty God.  He  was  devoted  to  this  cathedral 
upon  whose  Chapter  he  served  for  25  years. 

He  was  a  kind  and  courtly  man.  On 
Wednesday  evening  I  received  a  call  at  home 
from  a  man  who  had  served  as  a  page  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  forty  years 
ago.  He  told  me  that  In  1941  the  House 
pages  had  conducted  a  secret  poll  .  .  .  who 


was  the  meanest  man  in  the  House  .  .  .  and 
who  was  the  kindest.  He  said,  "I  Just  thought 
you'd  like  to  know  that  your  father  was 
voted  the  kindest." 

Mike  Monroney  was  an  intensely  loyal 
man  ...  to  his  family,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
his  political  party,  but — regardless  of  parti- 
san labels — his  loyalty  and  friendship  was 
reserved  for  those  who — by  the  friendship 
they  gave  him  or  by  their  adherence  to  his 
Ideals — deserved  it.  It  was  given  In  large 
measures  and  to  many  deserving  people. 
Twelve  years  ago,  the  morning  after  his  first 
political  defeat  In  thirty  years,  the  first  mes- 
sage of  regret  he  received  was  from  Republi- 
can Senator  George  Aiken.  The  Granite  of 
Vermont  reached  out  to  the  prairie  land  to 
salute  their  conmion  grounds — a  love  of 
America  and  a  passion  for  Integrity. 

Mike  Monroney  was  a  man  of  great  good 
humor.  He  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  he 
made  others  laugh  with  a  gentle  humor, 
often  directed  at  himself  and  accompanied 
by  the  crooked  grin  we  shall  always  remem- 
ber. He  was  so  often  fun  to  be  with,  but, 
when  there  was  no  laughter,  there  was  learn- 
ing ...  he  never  wasted  a  minute  of  life. 
His  non-rellglous  beliefs,  very  simply  stated, 
revolved  around  a  faith  in  our  system,  faith 
in  the  decency  of  Man,  and  a  code  of  con- 
duct which  he  never  broke.  And  that,  more 
than  anything.  Is  what  we  learned  from  him. 

At  home,  Mike  Monroney  had  some  special 
qualities.  He  was,  above  all  else,  a  gentleman 
In  marriage.  While  he  shared  a  continuing 
love  and  respect  with  his  wife  over  a  period 
spanning  half  a  century,  this  union  was 
marked  by  a  courtliness  and  tenderness 
which  w£is  apparent  to  all  who  ever  saw  him 
with  my  mother  or  heard  him  speak  of  her. 
That  courtliness  and  tenderness  never  fal- 
tered In  the  privacy  of  our  home. 

Mike  Monroney  was  all  of  these  things  and 
more  to  each  of  us  ...  he  was  also  a  father 
to  me.  My  first  memories  of  him  are  of  a  tall, 
tall  man  whose  head  reached  up  to  the  sky. 
I  grew  up  .  .  .  but  he  seemed  to  get  taller  .  .  . 
in  every  way.  I  always  tried  to  catch  up  to 
him  .  .  .  and  no  human  being  ever  profits 
so  much  from  that  kind  of  exercise. 

I  hope  that  I  can  give  my  children — for 
him — the  same  warmth  and  love,  under- 
standing and  encouragement,  and  sense  of 
decency  which  he  has  given  In  such  great 
abundance  to  me.  If  I  can — but,  more  im- 
portantly, if  all  of  us  can  pass  on  to  others 
some  small  portion  of  those  qualities  which 
have  endeared  us  all  to  Mike  Monroney — we 
win  have  created  Indeed  a  truly  meaningful 
living  tribute  to  his  memory.  And  we  will 
move  Just  a  few  precious  Inches  further  to- 
ward that  civilization  of  peace  and  goodwill 
among  all  humans  which  God  In  his  wisdom 
has  left  us  to  perfect. 

Eulogy  to  Senator  A.  S.   Mike  Monronet 
(By  W.  DeVler  Pierson) 

When  I  was  granted  this  privilege  to  say 
a  few  words  about  Mike  Monroney — a  privi- 
lege that  I  shall  always  cherish — there  waa 
only  one  admonition.  It  was  that  this  service 
be  a  Joyous  tribute  to  life  rather  than  a  sad 
event.  And  It  really  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Mike  was  an  eternal  optimist.  His  life  was  so 
full  of  zest  and  Joy  that  he  would  be  offended 
If  we  were  to  talk  about  him  In  sorrow.  This 
Is,  therefore,  a  time  of  celebration  as  we 
gather  to  honor  the  sweet  memories  we  hold 
of  this  great  and  dear  man. 

When  a  life  comes  to  an  end.  there  !■ 
always  a  legacy.  Often — particularly  here  In 
Washington — a  public  man  leaves  a  legacy 
of  impressive  success  and  achievement. 
Sometimes  there  Is  also  a  legacy  of  material 
wealth.  But  these  are  lesser  gifts.  There  are 
those  rare  moments  when  a  life  has  been 
lived  with  such  beauty  and  grace  that  It 
leaves  not  only  the  memories  of  personal 
recognition  and  success — but  also  the  endur- 
ing legacy  of  the  influence  of  that  life  on 
those  around  him. 

This  Is  that  rare  moment.  Mike  Monroney 
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led  that  kind  of  life.  All  of  us  here  share 
that  special  legacy. 

It  Is  a  fitting  part  of  this  commemoration 
that  we  record  Mike's  remarkable  achieve- 
ments In  public  life.  They  were  exception- 
able. He  represented  his  state  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  for  over 
30  years — longer  than  any  Oklahoman  has 
ever  served  in  Congress.  He  was  "Mr.  Avia- 
tion"—the  author  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  and  the  father  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's role  In  modern  civil  aviation.  Twice  in 
this  century,  he  was  the  architect  of  legisla- 
tion which  established  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Congress  Itself.  He  was  the 
far-sighted  sponsor  of  financial  assistance  to 
developing  nations.  He  was  a  man  whose 
wisdom  and  Judgment  was  valued  by  five 
Presidents.  History  will  record  that  Mike 
Monroney  was  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank 
who  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  government  institutions 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
functioned. 

Even  so,  this  is  not  the  way  I  remember 
Mike  best.  When  I  think  of  Mike,  I  think  of 
that  kind  and  gentle  man  of  charm  and 
courtesy  who  was  never  afBlcted  with  any 
feeling  of  his  own  self-importance.  I  think  of 
his  deep  love  for  Mary  Ellen — one  of  the 
greatest  ladles  of  our  time — of  his  pride  In 
his  son,  and  of  the  affection  he  showed  so 
freely  on  his  grandchildren.  I  think  of  his 
unfailing  thoughtfulness  to  those  who 
worked  with  him  and  for  him.  In  the  most 
personal  terms,  I  think  of  what  he  has  meant 
to  the  circle  of  Oklahomans  he  brought  to 
Washington  and  whose  lives  he  shaped 
largely  in  his  own  Image. 

Mike  was  the  founder,  dean  and  one-man 
faculty  of  an  institution  many  of  us  Oklaho- 
mans affectionately  refer  to  as  the  Monroney 
School  of  Public  Administration.  Its  student 
body  has  been  a  group  of  young  people  who 
migrated  to  Washington  at  Mike's  urging 
and  whose  lives  have  been  Indelibly  marked 
by  his  Infiuence.  He  was  our  patron,  our 
mentor,  our  teacher.  There  are  times — but 
not  many — when  each  of  us  forgets  what 
Mike  has  meant  to  us  and  the  precious  gifts 
of  spirit  and  character  he  leaves  with   us. 

But  when  we  look  back.  It  is  always  clear 
that  whatever  snccesse:;  we  have  enjoyed  In 
life  have  been  largely  due  to  Mike. 

He  was  an  inspiration  in  so  many  ways. 

Mike  taught  us  by  example  that  public 
service  Is  a  high  calling  and  that  success  In  It 
does  not  require  ethical  compromise. 

Mike  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
political  antagonists  without  having  per- 
sonal enemies. 

Mike  was  able  to  be  magnanimous  In  vic- 
tory and  cheerful  in  defeat. 

Mike  showed  us  that  dignity  and  civility 
are  not  signs  of  weakness  but  of  strength. 

Mike  knew  that  it  wks  not  necessary  to 
act  Important  to  be  Important. 

Mike  taught  us  that  those  who  give  their 
love  deeply  to  family  and  friends  will  receive 
It  as  well. 

I  suspect  there  Is  no  one  here  today  who 
did  not  experience  Mike's  warmth  and  care 
In  some  manner.  Is  there  any  colleague  of 
his  In  the  House  or  Senate  who  did  not  sense 
that  Integrity  and  decency?  Has  any  friend 
not  shared  In  that  kindness  and  compas- 
sion? We  have  all  felt  It  and  It  has  become 
a  part  of  our  lives. 

Mike  was  a  close  friend  and  admirer  of 
Adlal  Stevenson.  I  recently  read  a  chapter 
written  by  Mike  In  the  book  "As  We  Knew 
Adlal"  and  was  struck  by  the  unintended 
self-Dortralt.  Mike  said: 

"Humility  Is  a  rare  quality  among  politic- 
ians. So  rare,  in  fact,  that  when  we  encounter 
It.  we  are  apt  to  call  it  by  another  name, 
either  guile  or  Indecislveness.  The  politician 
who  Is  humble  without  lacking  self-confi- 
dence is  rarer  still  .  .  ." 

In  referring  to  Governor  Stevenson's  re- 
luctance to  become  a  Presidential  candidate 
In  1960,  Mike  said : 


"He  understood  better  than  we  that  am- 
bition finds  excuses  that  conscience  cannot 
keep." 

Mike  was  really  describing  his  own  virtues. 
He  did  possess  a  humility  rare  among  public 
men.  It  was  born  out  of  a  selflessness  rather 
than  any  lack  of  self-confidence.  Mike's  am- 
bition— and  It  was  abundant  for  the  causes 
he  cared  about — never  outstripped  his  con- 
science. He  was  a  self -confident  man  of  prin- 
ciple who  would  not  bend  those  principles  to 
achieve  his  goals. 

Thinking  of  Mike  in  the  Senate  also  evokes 
a  certain  nostalgia.  Here  was  a  vigorous  man 
of  action,  a  fertile  mind  with  contemporary 
views,  a  wide  range  of  policy  interests — and 
yet  an  old-school  dignity,  rectitude  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  He  was  an  articulate  spokes- 
man, but  was  far  more  interested  In  results 
than  publicity.  As  one  columnist  observed 
In  1968,  It  was  Mike's  conviction  that  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  still  owed  a  high 
obligation  to  the  national  welfare — whether 
or  not  It  was  politically  popular. 

Despite  all  this.  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered why  Mike  decided  on  a  life  of  public 
service.  He  was  absolutely  without  ego  In  a 
calling  where  men  of  ego  are  not  an  en- 
dangered species.  While  he  loved  people,  he 
always  had  difficulty  remembering  names.  He 
hated  political  fund-raising  and  found  the 
existence  of  any  continuing  political  orga- 
nization unseemly.  Even  so,  through  some 
wonderful  alchemy  of  his  own  personality 
and  the  confidence  he  instilled  In  his  fellow 
Oklahomans.  he  somehow  found  it  possible 
to  gain  their  support  In  nine  elections  over 
three  decades. 

With  this  mandate,  Mike  gave  his  love  and 
devotion  freely  and  fully.  He  was  an  un- 
abashed patriot  who  loved  bis  country  and 
was  not  embarrassed  to  express  that  fervor. 
He  loved  his  native  state  of  Oklahoma  and 
Its  people — and  the  great  pride  of  his  life 
was  that  his  fellow  Oklahomans  permitted 
him  to  serve  them  for  so  long.  If  Mike  was 
liberal — and  it  was  occasionally  rumored  In 
Oklahoma  that  he  was — It  was  because  he 
genuinely  cared  for  people  and  his  heart  did 
go  out  to  those  who  were  In  need  or  who  had 
by  origin  received  something  less  than  the 
full  fruits  of  our  society.  He  loved  this  church 
and  gave  It  unstinting  support.  No  one  could 
have  been  a  more  loving  husband  aind  father 
or  a  more  caring  friend.  Finally,  he  loved  life 
Itself  and  viewed  each  day  as  a  new  oppor- 
tunity and  challenge. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  part  of  a  person 
very  close  to  you  always  rubs  off — that  you 
are  able  to  capture  a  small  fragment  of  that 
personality  and  make  It  your  own.  If  that 
Is  true,  It  is  Mike's  legacy  to  us.  Those  vir- 
tues of  his  life — pride  in  accomplishment, 
honor,  kindness  and  love — now  become  part 
of  our  own  existence  as  his  precious  gift. 

And,  since  Mike  loved  aviation,  let  us  bid 
him  farewell  with  the  words  of  a  young  pilot 
who    wrote    this    poem   shortly    before    his 
death : 
"Oh,  I  have  slipped  the  svu-ly  bonds  of  earth. 

And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter's  silvered 
wings. 
Sunward  I've  climbed  and  Joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 

Of   sunspUt   clouds   and   done   a   hundred 
things  you've  not  dreamed  of  .  .  . 

And  while  with  silent,  lifting  mind  I've  trod. 

The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space. 

Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of 
God." 


AN  INTERESTING  PARALLEL 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Chalmers  Roberts,  a  former  Wash- 
ington Post  diplomatic  correspondent 
and  national  bureau  chief,  drew  an  in- 
teresting parallel  between  the  Czechoslo- 
vakia of  1948  and  Afghanistan  of  today. 

Mr.  Roberts'  piece  was  published  in 
yesterday's    Washington    Post.    I    ask 


unanimous  ccxisent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  17.  1980] 

Prague  '48  And  Kabul  Today  :  A  Paraixsi.  m 

East -West  Conitjct 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

On  March  II,  1948.  banner  headlines 
dominated  page  1  of  The  Washington  Post: 

"Jan  Masarky  Dies  in  Prague  Plunge:  UJJ. 
Shelves  Call  for  Coup  Probe;  'Situation 
Very  Serious' — MarshaU". 

And  one  week  later  the  headlines  declared : 

"Truman  Asks  Temporary  Draft,  UMT  and 
Aid  For  Europe  to  Check  Aggression  by  Rus- 
sia; House  Group  Votes  for  Pull  »6.3  BllUon 
ERP". 

The  crisis  that  spring  over  Czechoslovakia 
was  one  of  three  In  this  century  centered  on 
that  middle  European  nation  created  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  In  1938  Britain  and 
France  at  Munich  had  allowed  Hitler  to  be- 
gin the  dismemberment  of  the  Czechoslovak 
republic  which  had  flourished  between  the 
two  world  wars  under  the  leadership  of  its 
founder,  Thomas  Masaryk.  And  in  1968  the 
West  would  do  nothing  when  the  Kremlin 
sent  the  Red  Army  into  Czechoslovakia  to 
crush  Alexander  Dubcek's  experiment  In 
"communism  vrltb  a  human  face." 

The  1948  crisis,  the  middle  one  of  the  three, 
was  spawned  by  a  Conununist  coup  In  Prague 
which  extinguished  the  last  flicker  of  that 
nation's  Ufe  as  a  democracy  and  turned  it 
into  the  Kremlin  satellite  It  Is  today. 

In  1938  the  Western  democracies  had  re- 
treated, only  to  go  to  war  with  Hitler  over 
Poland  the  following  year.  By  1968  Czecho- 
slovakia had  been  so  accepted  In  the  West 
as  In  the  Soviet  sphere  that  the  umted  States 
and  its  allies  would  do  no  more  than  buff 
and  puff.  But  1948  wsis  different,  because 
that  spring  crisis  played  a  major  role  in 
altering  Western  perceptions  about  the  So- 
viet Union  and  in  bringing  about  the  al- 
liances and  the  military  preparedness  which, 
ever  since,  have  meant  a  balance  of  power 
between  East  and  West  In  Europe. 

If  there  is  any  precedent  in  our  history  for 
the  situation  today,  following  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  It  Is  to  tie  found  in 
the  story  of  Czechoslovakia  1948. 

History  never  repeats  Itself  absolutely  and 
obviously  the  circumstances  are  not  the 
same.  But  there  Is  an  essential  similarity  in 
the  challenge  to  the  United  States:  Will  It 
take  meaningful  steps  to  halt  an  expan- 
sionist Soviet  Union  or  wUl  It  only  sputter 
words  of  disapproval?  At  the  moment  this 
country  and  Its  government,  both  executive 
and  legislative,  are  somewhere  in  between 
those  extremes. 

A  look  at  the  record  is  lnsrt.ructlve.  There 
has  been  a  basic,  underlying  antagonism  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  ever 
since  Lenin's  Bolsheviks  seized  control  of 
Russia  during  World  War  I.  We  did  not  even 
recognize  the  Kremlin  regime  dlplomatlc&Uy 
untU  1933.  But  Hitler's  Germany  proved  such 
a  common  enemy  that  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow became  World  War  II  allies — often  wary, 
suspicious,  fractious,  but  nonetheless  In 
practice  allies. 

As  Hitler's  Reich  was  oollapsUig  the  alli- 
ance was  falling  apart.  ChtirchUl  eoid  then 
Roosevelt  bridled  at  what  they  took  to  be 
Stalin's  post-war  goals  of  expansionism. 
When  tbt  British  confessed  they  could  no 
longer  sustain  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  new 
American  president.  Harry  Truman,  pro- 
duced the  1947  Truman  Doctrine.  It  was  a 
sweeping  presidential  proclamation  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  thait  "it  must  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  subju- 
gation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures."  This  doctrine  carried  tis  all  the 
way  Into  Vietnam  and  the  term  "free"  came 
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to  mean  any  nation,  whatever  its  goverance, 
that  was  not  Communist. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  was  followed  by  the 
imaginative  Marshall  Plan  of  economic  aid 
to  prostrate  Western  Europe  as  well  as  help 
for  Greece  and  Turlcey. 

By  the  spring  of  1948,  then,  hopes  for  post- 
war continuation  of  the  wartime  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
severely  deflated  but  not  altogether  aban- 
doned. Churchill's  "Iron  Curtain"  speech  in 
February  1947  had  produced  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism from  those  who  still  believed  there  must 
be  a  way  to  get  on  with  Russia. 

Churchill's  speech  had  put  behind  that 
Soviet  line  "all  the  capitals  of  the  ancient 
states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,"  in- 
cluding both  Vienna  and  Prague.  Vienna, 
then  occupied  by  both  Russian  and  Western 
troops,  was  to  escape  the  Kremlin's  grasp.  In 
Prague,  the  government  was  a  coalition  of 
Communists  and  democrats  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Eduard  Benes  and  For- 
eign Minister  Jan  Masaryk,  son  of  the  coun- 
try's revered  founding  father.  In  a  1946  elec- 
tion the  Communists  had  won  37  percent  of 
the  votes  and  they  now  held  a  number  of  im- 
portant cabinet  posts. 

In  retrospect  It  is  evident  that  the  Krem- 
lin at  some  point  decided  (as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Afghanistan)  to  take  over  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Some  historians  describe  thi  1948  coup 
as  simply  a  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Eastern  Europe;  others  see  it  as  Stalin's  re- 
action to  the  Marshall  Plan.  At  the  end  of 
1947  diplomat  George  Kennan  had  written 
Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  that  if 
the  American  aid  to  Western  Europe  proved 
successful  it  would  end  the  Communist  ad- 
vance. But,  in  that  case,  he  added.  It  would 
no  longer  be  to  Russian  advantage  to  allow 
the  Czechs  the  outward  appearances  of  free- 
dom. The  West  would  have  to  expect  a 
■sweeping  away  of  democratic  institutions 
and  a  consolidation  of  Communist  rule." 

(Today  parallel  arguments  can  be.  and 
are.  made  to  explain  the  Soviet  moves  in 
Afghanistan.  But  in  each  case  the  results 
were  to  produce  a  Kremlin  satellite  nation.) 

A  week  of  crisis  In  February  1948  led  an 
exhausted  Benes  to  name  the  Communist 
leader,  Klement  Gottwald.  to  form  a  govern- 
ment with  only  Masaryk  remaining  of  the 
democrats.  The  day  before  the  crisis  began 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.  A.  Zorin 
had  arrived  in  Prague.  Arrests  and  purges 
began.  No  Red  Army  troops  had  to  be  em- 
ployed, however;  the  threat  of  that  possibil- 
ity was  sufficient. 

Then,  on  March  10,  Washington  learned 
that  Masaryk  had  died  by  Jumping  out  a 
window.  Murder  was  immediately  suspected. 
It  was  the  news  that  produced  the  flrst  set 
of  Post  headlines  quoted  at  the  start  of  this 
article. 

Masaryk  was  well  known  and  respected  In 
Washington  and  the  personification  of  the 
fall  of  Czechoslovakia  to  Kremlin  rule  had  a 
powerful  effect.  The  Alsop  brothers'  column 
described  "a  pre-war  atmosphere"  In  the 
capital;  a  White  House  aide  wrote  In  his 
diary  that  there  were  "rumors  and  portents 
of  war"  in  the  newspapers.  The  Senate  voted. 
69  to  17,  for  4V2-year  Marshall  Plan  costing 
$5.3  billion  in  the  flrst  year. 

Truman  went  before  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  on  March  17,  producing  the  second 
set  of  cited  headlines.  He  asked  not  only  for 
revival  of  the  wartime  draft  (which  Congress 
voted)  but  also  for  universal  military  train- 
ing— UMT  (which  never  became  law).  A 
House  committee  voted  for  the  Senate  figure 
of  Marshall  Plan  aid,  formally  known  as  the 
European  Recovery  Program  (ERP).  And  the 
same  day  five  Western  European  nations 
signed  a  mutual  defense  treaty  that  would 
form  a  basis  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  creation  of  NATO,  in  which  the 
United  States  for  the  flrst  time  Joined  in  a 
military  alliance  In  peacetime. 

The  sum  of  the  fallout  from  the  Czech 


crisis  was  the  beginning  of  American  and 
allied  rebuilding  of  military  power,  so  greatly 
demobilized  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It 
took  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  1950, 
however,  to  bring  about  major  rearmament, 
so  strong  was  the  old  isolationist  Impulse  and 
so  weary  the  public  of  war.  In  short,  the  1948 
Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  was  a 
hinge  event  that  ended  most  of  the  remain- 
ing Illusions  of  carrying  the  wartime  alliance 
with  Moscow  over  into  i>eacetlme.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  ended  the  period  of  detente  that  marked 
much  of  the  decade  of  the  1970s.  Afghani- 
stan, like  Czechoslovakia,  by  itself  Is  little 
more  than  a  symbol  of  much  larger  events. 

But  more  than  arms  and  men  are  Involved. 
When  a  nation  makes  a  major  turn  in  direc- 
tion there  should  be  an  underlying  purpose, 
well  thought  out  and  articulated. 

In  the  1948  case  the  new  American  policy 
had  been  clearly  worked  out  in  two  impor- 
tant documents.  In  early  1946,  Kennan.  then 
number  two  in  the  American  embassy  in 
Moscow,  had  laid  out  the  theory  of  "contain- 
ment" by  the  West  of  Soviet  power  which  he 
described  as  activated  by  "a  political  force 
committed  fanatically  to  the  belief  that  with 
the  U.S.  there  can  be  no  permanent  modus 
Vivendi,"  or  way  of  living  together.  This  rea- 
soning in  Kennan's  so-called  "long  telegram" 
was  disclosed  in  the  July  1947  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs  when  he  wrote,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "X,"  about  "The  Sources  of  Soviet 
Conduct." 

In  between  these  two  Kennan  pronounce- 
ments had  been  a  lengthy  secret  memoran- 
dum on  Soviet -American  relations  prepared 
for  Truman  by  a  young  White  House  aide, 
Clark  Clifford.  After  a  wide  canvass  of  opin- 
ion, Clifford  called  for  reorienting  policy 
toward  Moscow:  "Our  best  chances  of  In- 
fluencing Soviet  leaders  consist  in  making  It 
unmistakably  clear  that  action  contrary  to 
our  conception  of  a  decent  world  order  will 
redound  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Soviet 
regime  whereas  friendly  and  cooperative  ac- 
tion will  pay  dividends."  Clifford  hoped  that 
Kremlin  leaders  "will  change  their  minds 
and  work  out  with  us  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  when  they  realize  that  we  are  too 
strong  to  be  beaten  and  too  determined  to 
be  frightened." 

Similar  carrot-and-stick  ideas  have  fre- 
quently reoccurred  since  then  and  today  are 
heard  in  the  Carter  administration.  A  prem- 
ise has  been  that  such  a  strong  stand  would, 
at  least  in  time,  make  Moscow  amenable  to 
diplomatic  dialogue  and  compromise. 

The  Czechoslovaklan  crisis  of  1948  did  not 
create  the  Cold  War  but  it  assured  the  domi- 
nance of  military  preparedness  over  diplo- 
matic negotiation.  The  Afghan  crisis  of  1980 
appears  to  be  doing  the  same  thing,  although 
Carter  seems  to  be  trying  to  keep  open  the 
door  to  dialogue,  at  least  once  the  military 
balance  Is  again  perceived  to  be  equitable. 
But  Carter  has  not  yet  st>elled  this  out,  as 
Henry  Kissinger  puts  It,  in  "a  conceptual 
way."  Nor  is  there  a  Carter  framework  of 
policy,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  of  how  to  deal 
with  a  Kremlin  "peace  offensive"  which 
Kissinger  and  others  expect  once  Communist 
rule  in  Afghanistan  Is  consolidated. 

There  are  striking  differences  between  the 
Washington-Moscow  relationships  of  1948 
and  1980.  But  in  each  case  the  action-reac- 
tion phenomenon  is  present,  or  as  Soviet 
Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  once  remarked:  "The 
United  States  mxist  realize  that  in  both 
physics  and  politics  each  action  causes  a 
corresponding  reaction."  Today  it  is  Moscow's 
turn  to  realize  that  truth.  If  both  sides  ac- 
cept it,  and  neither  pi^shes  too  hard  or  too 
far,  there  is  no  reason  for  war. 


ANOTHER  WARNING  FROM 
SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday's  Washington  Star  car- 


ried in  its  editorial  section  a  warning 
to  the  free  world  by  Alexander  Solzhe- 
nitsyn. 

The  Russian  philosopher,  a  Nobel 
Prize- winning  novelist  now  living  in  this 
country,  composed  this  essay  for  Time 
magazine  in  response  to  the  crisis  in 
East-West  relations  created  by  the  So- 
viet conquest  of  Afghanistan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
warning  by  one  who  has  lived  under  the 
Russian  system  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  17,  1980 1 

Another  Warning  for  the  West 

From  Solzhenitsyn 

The  West  began  its  perilous  miscalculation 
of  communism  in  1918:  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  Western  powers  failed  to  see  the 
deadly  threat  that  It  represented.  In  Russia 
at  that  time,  all  previously  warring  fac- 
tions— from  the  government  forces  to  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  and  the  right-wing 
Socialists — united  against  Communism. 
Though  the  peasants  and  workers  were  not 
formally  allied  with  these  groups,  and  were 
not  coordinated,  thousands  of  peasant  re- 
volts and  dozens  of  worker  uprisings  re- 
flected the  masses'  opposition  to  communism. 
A  Red  Army  was  mobilized  by  executing  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  who  tried  to  evade  Bol- 
shevik conscription.  But  this  Russian  na- 
tional resistance  to  communism  received 
scant  support  from  the  Western  powers. 

The  most  fantastically  rosy  notions  about 
the  communist  regime  circulated  in  the 
West,  and  so-called  progressive  public  opin- 
ion greeted  It  with  Joy,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  by  1921,  30  Russian  provinces  were  un- 
dergoing a  Cambodia-like  genocide.  (In 
Lenin's  lifetime  no  fewer  innocent  civilians 
perished  than  under  Hitler,  and  yet  today 
American  school  children  who  invariably  re- 
gard Hitler  as  the  greatest  villain  In  history 
look  upon  Lenin  as  Russia's  benefactor.)  The 
Western  powers  vied  with  one  another  to 
give  economic  and  dlplomatdc  support  to  the 
Soviet  regime,  which  could  not  have  survived 
without  this  aid.  Europe  took  no  notice  of 
the  fact  that  some  six  million  people  in  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Kuban  River  basin  had  died 
of  hunger. 

In  1941  the  worth  o1  this  much-touted  re- 
gime became  apparent  to  the  world:  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  the  Red  Army 
retreated  as  if  swept  away  by  the  wind  In 
spite  of  its  numerical  superiority  and  its  ex- 
cellent artillery.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  rout  in  a  thousand  years  of  Russian 
history  and.  indeed,  in  all  military  history. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  some 
three  million  soldiers  had  fallen  into  enemy 
hands!  Here  was  a  clear  statement  of  our 
people's  desire  to  be  rid  of  communism.  The 
West  could  not  have  failed  to  understand 
if  only  it  had  wanted  to  see.  But  in  its  near- 
sightedness, the  West  held  that  the  sole 
threat  to  the  world  resided  in  Hitler  and  that 
his  overthrow  would  end  all  danger.  The 
West  did  what  it  could  to  help  Stalin  forcibly 
harness  Russian  nationalism  for  the  Com- 
munist cause.  And  so  In  World  War  II  the 
West  defended  not  freedom  in  general  but 
merely   freedom  for  itself. 

In  order  to  buy  Stalin's  friendship  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  West  turned  over  1.5 
million  people  who  were  then  in  Allied  hands 
and  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Stalin's 
tsrranny.  Among  them  were  entire  Russian 
divisions,  Tartar  and  Caucaslon  battalions, 
as  well  as  P.O.W.s  and  forced  laborers  num- 
bering In  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  in- 
cluding old  men,  women  and  children. 

Stalin  manipulated  Roosevelt  with  ease, 
effortlessly  assuring  himself  of  control  over 
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Eastern  Europe:  Yalta  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  35-year  streak  of  American  defeats,  only 
briefly  Interrupted  in  Berlin  and  Korea. 
(When  there  was  the  will  to  resist,  victory 
followed.)  As  I  have  written  on  earlier  oc- 
casions I  in  1976  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Big  Losers  In  the  Third  World  War"  and  in 
the  book  Warning  to  the  West],  the  entire 
period  from  1945  to  1975  can  be  viewed  as 
another  world  war  that  was  lost  by  the  West 
without  a  battle  and  In  which  some  two 
dozen  countries  were  abandoned  to  commu- 
nism. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  string  of 
capitulations:  First  Is  the  spiritual  impor- 
tance that  comes  from  living  a  life  of  ease; 
people  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  comforts. 
Second,  and  Just  as  important,  is  the  pre- 
vailing, total  Incomprehension  of  the  ma- 
levolent and  unyielding  nature  of  commu- 
nism, which  is  equally  dangerous  to  every 
country. 

The  West  often  seeks  an  explanation  for 
the  phenomenon  of  20th-century  commu- 
nism in  some  supposed  defects  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  This  Is  ultimately  a  racist  view. 
(How  then  can  China  be  explained?  Viet- 
nam? Cuba?  Ethiopia?  Or  the  likes  of 
Georges  Marchals?) 

Flaws  are  sought  everywhere  but  in  com- 
munism Itself.  Its  agressiveness  Is  explained 
by.  for  example.  Averell  Harrlman.  in  terms 
of  a  national  dread  of  aggression;  this  is  said 
to  account  for  the  building  of  a  vast  arsenal 
and  the  seizing  of  new  countries. 

Western  diplomats  depend  on  unsound  hy- 
potheses that  Involve  supposed  "left"  and 
"right"  factions  of  the  Polltbtu-o  when,  in 
reality,  all  of  Its  members  are  united  In  seek- 
ing world  conquest  and  are  undlscrlmlnating 
In  the  means  they  use.  Insofar  as  struggles 
do  occur  within  the  Politburo,  they  are  pure- 
ly personal:  they  cannot  be  used  for  diplo- 
matic leverage.  The  average  Soviet  citizen, 
deprived  though  he  is  of  information  about 
the  world  and  of  the  benefits  of  Western 
Kremllnology.  understands  this  perfectly 
well.  Illiterate  Afghan  herdsmen  are  equally 
on  target  when  they  burn  portraits  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  instead  of  accepting  the  tale  that 
their  country  was  occupied  simply  because 
Leonid  Brezhnev  happened  to  be  ailing. 

Conununlsni  can  implement  Its  "Ideals" 
only  by  destroying  the  core  and  foundation 
of  a  nation's  life.  He  who  understands  this 
will  not  for  a  minute  believe  that  Chinese 
communism  is  more  peace-loving  than  the 
Soviet  variety  (it  is  simply  that  Its  teeth 
have  not  yet  grown),  or  that  Marshal  "nto's 
brand  is  kindly  by  nature.  The  latter  was 
also  leavened  with  blood,  and  it,  too,  consoli- 
dated its  power  by  mass  killings,  but  the 
weak-hearted  West  preferred  not  to  take  any 
notice  in  1943-45. 

Communism  needs  tjie  whole  charade  of 
detente  for  only  one  purpose:  to  gain  addi- 
tional strength  with  the  help  of  Western  fi- 
nancing (those  loans  will  not  be  repaid)  and 
Western  technology  before  it  launches  its 
next  large-scale  offensive.  Communism  is 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  Nazism,  it  Is 
far  more  sophisticated  in  its  propaganda  and 
excels  at  such  charades. 

Communism  Is  unregenerate;  it  will  always 
present  a  mortal  danger  to  mankind.  It  Is 
like  an  infection  in  the  world's  organism:  it 
may  lie  dormant,  but  it  will  Inevitably  attack 
with  a  crippling  disease.  There  is  no  help  to 
be  found  In  the  illusion  that  certain  coun- 
tries possess  an  immunity  to  communism: 
any  country  that  is  free  today  can  be  re- 
duced to  prostration  and  complete  submis- 
sion. 

In  expectation  of  World  War  III  the  West 
again  seeks  cover,  and  finds  Communist 
China  as  an  ally!  There  is  another  betrayal, 
not  only  of  Taiwan,  but  of  the  entire  op- 
pressed Chinese  people.  Moreover,  It  is  a  mad, 
suicidal  policy:  having  supplied,  billion- 
strong  China  with  American  arms,  the  West 
will  defeat  the  USSR.,  but  thereafter  no 


force  on  earth  will  restrain  communist  China 
from  world  conquest. 

Communism  stops  only  when  it  encounters 
a  wall,  even  if  it  is  only  a  wall  of  resolve. 
The  West  cannot  now  avoid  such  a  wall  in 
what  is  already  its  hour  of  extremity. 

Meanwhile,  however,  220  possible  allies 
have  fallen  to  conununism,  since  World  War 
II.  Meanwhile,  Western  technology  has  helped 
develop  the  terrifying  military  power  of  the 
communist  world.  The  wall  will  have  to  be 
erected  with  what  strength  remains.  The 
present  generation  of  Westerners  will  have 
to  make  a  stand  on  the  road  upon  which  its 
predecessors  have  so  thoughtlessly  retreated 
for  60  years. 

But  there  is  hope.  All  oppressed  peoples  are 
on  the  side  of  the  West:  the  Russians,  the 
various  nationalities  of  the  U.S.S.R..  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Cubans.  Only  by  relying  on  this 
alliance  can  the  West's  strategy  succeed. 
Only  together  with  the  oppressed  will  the 
West  constitute  the  decisive  force  on  earth. 
This  is  also  a  matter  of  principle,  if  the  West 
is  to  uphold  freedom  everywhere  and  not 
merely  for  itself. 

This  strategy  will  obviously  entail  radical 
conceptual  changes  and  the  rethinking  of 
tactics  on  the  part  of  Western  politicians, 
diplomats  and  military  men.  Five  years  ago, 
all  my  warnings  were  Ignored  by  official 
America.  Tour  leaders  are  free  to  ignore  my 
present  predictions  as  well.  But  they,  too, 
will  come  true. 


IN  COMMENDATION  OF 
SENATOR  STEWART 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair,  who,  earlier  today,  delivered 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  in  a 
fashion  that  would  have  aroused  the 
envy  of  President  Washington  himself. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  eloquent  presenta- 
tion. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS:   BAD 
MEMORIES,  FRESH  CONCERN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  outraged  by  a  return  of 
double-digit  inflation.  This  widespread 
disgruntlement,  the  recent  collapse  of 
the  bond  market  in  New  York,  and  the 
approach  of  the  1980  elections  have  com- 
bined to  trigger  a  new  push  for  the  re- 
turn of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  inter- 
est a  few  moments  ago  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  described  such  proposals  as 
an  unmitigated  disaster.  Senator  Prox- 
mire is  absolutely  correct.  I  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  a  renewal  of  Federal 
wage  and  price  controls,  and  some  of  the 
same  economists  who  advised  President 
Carter  to  apply  Keynesian  economic 
stimulus  in  the  early  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration, are  now  calling  for  massive  and 
unworkable  Federal  controls  in  a  vain 
effort  to  contain  the  unfortunate  result 
of  those  unwise  policies. 

But,  Mr.  President,  before  we  rush 
headlong  down  the  path  to  wage  and 
price  controls,  we  ought  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  most  recent  experience  with  such 
Federal   controls — when   the   elaborate 


economic  theories  came  face  to  face  with 
the  real  world.  We  should  also  give  some 
thought  to  the  soundest  alternative  pol- 
icy for  coping  with  inflation — namely:  A 
middle  course  that  can  be  steered  be- 
tween the  drastic  belt  tightening  which 
President  Ford  employed  to  wring  the  in- 
flation out  of  the  American  economy  in 
1976.  and  the  controls  and  rationing 
which  are  advocated  by  some  of  today's 
liberal  economists.  The  Nation  urgently 
needs  a  gradual  program  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraint  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  We  need  to  set  a 
course,  and  stick  to  it. 

Wage  and  price  controls  on  the  other 
hand,  are  certain  to  produce  the  same 
kind  of  economic  distortions — only 
worse — that  America  experienced  in  1972 
and  1973.  The  list  is  a  fairly  dreary 
litany :  Bartering  began  on  a  large  scale 
to  evade  controls  and  to  secure  needed 
supplies.  Certain  customers  were  favored 
over  others  as  supplies  became  tight. 
Production  ended  on  items  made  unprof- 
itable by  controls.  Overseas  buyers  in- 
vaded the  American  market  to  snatch 
up  items  which  controls  had  turned  Into 
bargains.  American  buyers  had  to  go 
abroad  to  purchase  items  which  bad 
been  discontinued  in  the  United  States 
because  of  controlled  prices — and  paid 
scalper's  rates  in  some  instances.  A  gray 
market  developed.  Vast  growth  in  con- 
trol bureaucracy  took  place  in  Washing- 
ton, composed  mainly  of  young  people 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  industry 
they  were  supposed  to  regulate.  Pcriitical 
pressures  on  some  pricing  decisions  were 
reported — particularly  in  the  pre-elec- 
tion period.  Different  political  pressures 
were  reportedly  applied  to  some  wage 
decisions  in  the  same  period.  Big  labor 
and  big  business  found  ways  to  avoid 
some  of  the  most  stringent  applicaticHis 
of  wage  and  price  controls — but  unor- 
ganized workers  and  smaller  or  less 
sophisticated  businesses  which  lacked 
the  clout  and  skill  to  win  this  kind  of 
game  were  socked  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  regiilation.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on.  Do  we  really  want  to  relieve  this 
economic  nightmare? 

Mr.  President,  when  this  scenario 
ended  in  1973,  and  controls  expired,  the 
Nation  suffered  a  stunning  eccMuxnic 
hangover  as  the  real  statistics  were 
again  allowed  to  show  the  true  level  of 
inflation.  Imagine  what  the  next  hang- 
over would  be  like  after  controls  come 
off,  revealing  an  even  higher  underlying 
rate  of  inflation. 

Indeed,  given  the  higher  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  American  economy  to- 
day— somewhere  between  10  and  13  per- 
cent, depending  on  which  economist  you 
want  to  believe — it  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep  this  inflation  imder  con- 
trols than  even  in  1972  and  1973.  If  a 
lid  is  put  on  this  kind  of  inflation,  the 
whole  economic  pressure  cooker  could 
come  flying  apart  in  one  huge  explosion, 
inflicting  hideous  damage  to  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  United  States.  While 
this  last  extreme  scenario  may  not  be 
likely,  it  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
we  ignore  at  our  peril. 

More  certain  is  this:  If  we  adopt  new 
wage  and  price  controls,  it  means  that 
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any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  infla- 
tion by  an  application  of  classical  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint  and  tax  rate  re- 
duction will  have  to  wait  until  the  1980 
election  is  over  and  new  inflationary 
pressures  have  built  up  in  the  American 
economy.  It  also  increases  the  likelihood 
of  yet  another  round  of  stop  and  go  eco- 
nomic policy  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
from  the  Nation's  point  of  view,  wage 
and  price  controls  as  a  cure  for  inflation 
are  a  self  defeating  policy.  The  controls 
themselves  reduce  the  immediate  polit- 
ical pressures  to  hold  down  spending  and 
monetary  expansion;  and  restricting 
prices  reduces  the  incentive  to  increase 
production  of  goods  and  services. 

Some  of  the  economists  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  reportedly  favor  wage 
and  price  controls  because  they  believe 
that  "gradualism"  has  failed  to  curb  in- 
flation. But  can  anyone  who  examines 
the  statistics  documenting  this  adminis- 
tration's flscal  and  monetary  policy  be- 
lieve that  "gradualism"  was  ever  seri- 
ously tried?  The  only  "gradualism"  dem- 
onstrated by  these  statistics — except  for 
the  briefest  periods — is  a  gradual  infla- 
tionary bias  reflected  by  an  expansion- 
ary monetary  policy,  and  very  signiflcant 
budgetary  increases. 

Other  liberal  economists  believe  that, 
in  theory,  controls  and  economic  re- 
straint working  together  could  cause  a 
permanent  reduction  in  inflation.  But,  as 
a  practical  matter,  it  strains  credulity  to 
believe  that  an  administration  which 
followed  an  inflationary  economic  policy 
without  controls  will  exhibit  more  eco- 
nomic restraint  and  discipline  when  an 
election  is  at  stake,  and  the  negative 
consequences  of  any  new  spending  could 
be  hidden  until  just  after  the  American 
people  have  cast  their  ballots. 

To  believe  this  requires  greater  faith 
in  human  nature  than  I  have.  I  believe 
that  sobering  monthly  reports  on  infla- 
tion's real  progress  is  an  inhibiting  fac- 
tor upon  the  spending  impulses  of  gov- 
ernment. It  forces  everyone,  both  the 
people  and  the  politicians,  to  face  realis- 
tically the  full  consequences  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  policies. 

However  attractive  controls  may  be  in 
the  theoretical  world  of  some  economists, 
it  is  far  better  to  base  our  policies  on  the 
actual  experience  which  this  and  other 
nations  have  had  with  wage  and  price 
controls.  These  experiences  have  been 
almost  uniformly  bad. 

In  1971,  President  Nixon  imposed  wage 
and  price  controls.  Under  the  pressure  of 
controls,  it  proved  possible  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  apply  massive  economic 
stimulus,  including  large  increases  in  the 
Nation's  money  supply  in  the  months 
just  prior  to  the  election.  Thus,  during 
the  1972  campaign,  the  administration 
was  able  to  present  the  American  elec- 
torate with  both  low  inflation  and  low 
unemployment.  Combined  with  George 
McGovern's  inept  campaign,  this  en- 
couraging outlook  produced  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  President  Nixon. 

Following  the  election,  however,  the 
pent-up  excess  demand  burst  through 
the  controls  after  companies  halted  pro- 
duction of  items  made  unprofitable  by 
unrealistically  low  controlled  prices,  and 


the  market  devised  a  host  of  techniques 
for  circumventing  some  of  the  price  re- 
strictions. 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  whole  house 
of  cards  collapsed,  and  inflation  soared 
to  double  digit  levels.  This,  in  turn,  re- 
quired a  massive  dose  of  anti-inflation 
medicine  in  the  form  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary belt  tightening,  which  produced  the 
greatest  slump  since  the  1930's.  The 
traditional  anti-inflation  program  did, 
however,  reduce  inflation  from  double- 
digit  levels,  to  under  5  percent. 

To  his  everlasting  credit.  President 
Ford  rejected  the  advice  of  his  political 
advisers  to  restimulate  the  economy  just 
prior  to  his  election  campaign.  For  this 
reason,  the  short  term  sacrifices  made  by 
the  American  people  to  achieve  long- 
term  health  for  American  economy  ap- 
peared to  have  been  justified. 

Tragically,  however,  his  immediate 
successor.  President  Carter,  began  a  pro- 
gram of  excessive  and  unsustainable 
economic  stimulus  shortly  after  assum- 
ing office  in  1977.  The  Federal  budget 
soared  from  under  $400  billion  in  Pres- 
ident Ford's  last  year  in  office  to  over 
$600  billion  this  year.  Part  of  this  in- 
creased spending  was  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  expanded  the 
money  supply  at  a  rate  which  was  both 
unhealthy  and  inflationary.  Between 
President  Carter's  fiscal  policies  and  the 
Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policies — 
and  with  some  thanks  to  OPEC — all  of 
the  previous  sacrifices  of  the  American 
people  under  President  Ford  proved  to 
be  in  vain.  Double  digit  inflation  re- 
turned with  a  vengeance. 

With  another  Presidential  campaign 
now  in  progress,  the  cycle  threatens  to 
make  yet  another  full  revolution.  Once 
again,  the  trial  balloons  are  being  floated 
for  a  renewed  application  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

Unfortunately,  this  time  there  are  new 
international  ramifications  which  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  familiar  domestic  liabilities 
of  controls.  The  dollar  itself  will  un- 
doubtedly come  under  fresh  attack  if 
the  old  election  recipe  of  controls  and 
stimulus  is  once  again  applied. 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone,  both  here 
and  abroad,  that  inflation  is  rotting 
away  the  flnancial  underpinnings  of  the 
American  economy,  causing  major  dis- 
tortions in  investment  and  savings  pat- 
terns, and  devastating  the  bond  market. 

But  without  price  controls,  the  extent 
of  the  rot  remains  visible  to  all,  month 
by  month,  serving  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  consequences  of  spending 
of  the  White  House  and  Congress,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

But  if  controls  are  applied,  the  real 
rate  of  inflation  will  be  masked  for  a 
number  of  months,  encouraging  the  easy 
money,  big  spenders  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  could  easily 
undercut  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
Volcker  to  get  control  of  the  money  sup- 
ply, heat  up  the  economy  across  the 
board,  and  place  new  stress  upon  already 
tight  supplies  of  goods  and  services. 

Remembering  what  happened  during 
the  last  round  of  wage  and  price  con- 


trols, and  observing  the  results  of  con- 
trols where  they  have  been  applied  in 
other  countries,  those  who  hold  dollars 
here  and  abroad  may  start  a  new  flight 
away  from  dollars  into  tangibles  and 
gold. 

Within  the  past  several  years,  there 
have  been  two  rather  dramatic  runs  on 
the  dollar  when  people  began  to  lose 
faith  in  the  economic  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. But  at  least  without  con- 
trols, people  can  perceive  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  long-term  purchasing 
power  of  their  dollars.  If  new  controls 
are  imposed,  people  may  begin  to  fear 
the  worst,  and  touch  off  yet  another 
dollar  panic.  Of  course,  with  capital 
controls  and  massive  central  bank  in- 
tervention, another  run  on  the  dollar 
could  probably  be  halted  short  of  utter 
disaster.  But  this  kind  of  intervention  is 
itself  very  inflationary,  either  to  our- 
selves or  to  our  allies,  and  capital  con- 
trols have  their  own  massive  liabilities. 
Do  we  really  want  to  expose  ourselves  to 
this? 

Mr.  President,  if  wage  and  price  con- 
trols are  to  be  stopped,  the  campaign  to 
reimpose  them  must  be  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

The  simplistic  appeal  of  controls  is  so 
great — particularly  upon  a  large  number 
of  people  who  desperately  want  to  try 
anything  that  offers  the  promise  of  a 
painless  remedy  for  inflation — that  the 
campaign  to  reestablish  wage  and  price 
controls  may  be  unstoppable  if  it  is 
allowed  to  develop  unchecked. 

The  unions  will  support  it,  knowing 
that  in  the  real  world  of  politics,  they 
are  in  a  far  better  short-term  position 
to  increase  wages  than  individual  com- 
panies are  to  increase  prices.  Also,  union 
membership  drives  may  be  helped,  since 
organized  workers  will  doubtless  have 
greater  clout  in  Washington  on  wage  de- 
cisions than  unorganized  workers. 

The  White  House  will  also  be  strongly 
tempted  to  quietly  support  the  campaign 
for  controls  since  controls  will  create  for 
a  few  months  the  illusion  of  a  return  to 
inflationless  prosperity — and  thus  im- 
prove the  election  prospects  of  President 
Carter. 

Those  holding  or  selling  bonds  in  the 
financial  world  will  also  lend  their  in- 
fluential support  to  controls,  since  their 
assets  have  plummeted  in  value  with  the 
realization  that  a  new  long-term  round 
of  inflation  may  be  at  hand. 

The  housing  industry  may  also  benefit 
in  the  short  run  by  temporarily  reduced 
mortgage  rates  that  controls  could  bring. 

Those  ideologically  in  favor  of  bigger 
Government  also  stand  to  gain.  And 
there  will  be  plenty  of  high-paving  jobs 
for  the  Nation's  economists  in  Washing- 
ton's new  control  bureaucracies. 

These  groups  form  a  powerful  coali- 
tion. Many  of  them  stand  to  gain  sub- 
stantially in  the  short  run  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  the  long- 
term  economic  health  of  the  United 
States. 

Stop-and-go  economic  policies,  timed 
with  the  up  cycles  arriving  during  elec- 
tion campaigns,  and  the  down  cycles  on 
the  off  years,  are  a  recipe  for  stagflation. 
We  as  a  nation  must  decide  on  our  prior- 
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ities.  Do  we  really  want  the  "reindus- 
trialization"  of  the  United  States?  If  so, 
we  need  to  create  the  incentives  for  sus- 
tained investment  and  production.  Do 
we  really  need  a  stronger  military?  If  so. 
we  must  realistically  trim  our  domestic 
programs  to  make  this  possible. 

Our  resources  are  limited.  We  cannot 
do  all  desirable  things  at  once.  There  is 
no  point  in  adopting  short-term  meas- 
ures to  overcome  the  immediate  problem 
if  they  impair  the  long-term  health  and 
viability  of  the  Nation's  economy.  Be- 
cause, in  the  end,  the  piper  must  be  paid. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:00  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Jackson  is  expected  to  be  here  on 
the  floor  and  ready  to  proceed  at  2  p.m. 
today  with  the  Channel  Islands  National 
Park  bill.  Until  that  time,  seeing  no  Sen- 
ator who  seeks  recognition.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:17  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  (Mr.  Chiles)  . 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  W.  Spain, 
of  California,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
the  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Turkey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  conflrmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

TTie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Philip  Mayer 
Kaiser,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador 


Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Austria. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Matthew  Nimetz. 
of  New  York,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Coordinating  Security  Assist- 
ance programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  conflrmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Charles  Conway 
Flowerree,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  conflrmation  of  the 
nomlness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  H.R.  3757,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  3757)  to  amend  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978.  to  estab- 
lish the  Channel  Islands  National  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 


after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  the 
following: 

TITLB  I 
Sec.  101.  The  National  Paries  and  Recrea- 
tion   Act   of    1978,    approved    November    10. 
1978  (92  Stat.  3467),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  318,  re:  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  Is  amended  by : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  change  the  period 
following  "May  1978"  to  a  comma  and  Insert 
"plus  those  areas  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Point  Reyes  and  OONRA  Amend- 
ments, dated  October  25.  1979'. ". 

(2)  m  subsection  (b).  changing  the  word 
"The"  at  the  beginning  of  section  5(a)  to 
"Except  for  property  which  the  Secretary 
specifically  determines  Is  needed  for  Inter- 
pretive or  resources  management  purposes  of 
the  seashore,  the"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (c).  after  "May  1.  1978". 
iDsertlng  "or.  In  the  case  of  areas  added  by 
action  of  the  Nlnety-sUth  Conc;ress.  May  1. 
1979".  and  at  the  end  of  the  subsection,  fol- 
lowing the  word  "property".  Inserting  "that 
were  in  existence  or  under  construction  as  of 
May  1.  1978"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (d) .  changing  the  phrase 
■subsection  (c)"  to  read  'suljsectlon  (c). 
(d).  and  (e)"  and  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  manage  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 
any  lands  and  Improvements  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  seashore  which  are  donated  by 
the  State  of  California  or  Its  political  subdi- 
visions. He  Is  directed  to  accept  any  such 
lands  offered  for  donation  which  comprise 
the  Tomales  Bay  State  Park,  or  lie  between 
said  park  and  Pish  Hatchery  Creek.  The 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  shall  be  changed 
to  Include  any  such  donated  lands. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  fee  or  admission  charge  may  be 
levied  for  admission  of  the  general  public  to 
the  seashore."; 

(5)  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof :  'In  addition  to  the 
sums  heretofore  authorized  by  this  section, 
there  Is  further  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated »6,000.000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or 
Intereste  therein.'.". 

(b)  Section  551.  re:  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  Is  amended  by : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (9).  add  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  The  North  Country  National  Scenic 
Trail,  a  trail  of  approximately  thirty-two 
hundred  miles,  extending  from  eastern  New 
York  State  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Saka- 
kawea  in  North  Dakota,  following  the  ap- 
proximate route  depicted  on  the  map  iden- 
tified as  'Proposed  North  County  Trail - 
Vicinity  Map'  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 'North  Country  TraU  Report',  dated 
June  1975.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  In  the  ofBcc  of  the 
Director.  National  Park  Service.  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  The  trail  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (15),  subsection  (e).  de- 
lete the  "."  after  Continental  Divide  National 
Scenic  Trail,  and  insert  "and  the  North 
Country  National  Scenic  Trail.". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (15),  subsection  (f).  af- 
ter the  phrase  "Continental  Divide  National 
Scenic  Trail",  insert  "or  the  North  Country 
National  Scenic  Trail". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (23).  revise  subsection 
(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
lating to  the  trails  designated  by  paragraphs 
S(a)  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6).  (7).  and  (8):  Pro- 
vided. That  no  such  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  prior  to  October  1,  1978: 
And  provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
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provisions  of  law,  no  {unds  may  be  expended 
by  Federal  agencies  for  the  acquisition  cf 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  outside  the  exte- 
rior boundaries  of  existing  Federal  areas  for 
the  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail, 
the  North  Country  National  Scenic  Trail,  the 
Oregon  National  Historic  Trail,  the  Mormon 
Pioneer  National  Historic  Trail,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail,  and  the 
Idltarod  National  Historic  Trail". 

(c)  Section  320.  re:  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  colon  following  the  word 
"acres"  to  a  period,  and  by  deleting  the  pro- 
viso in  its  entirety. 

Sec.  102.  The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968  (82  Stat.  906).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1271 ) ,  is  further  amended — 

(a)  in  section  5(a)  by  adding  the  following 
new  clause  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(76)  Birch,  West  Virginia:  The  main  stem 
from  the  Cora  Brown  Bridge  in  Nicholas 
County  to  the  confluence  of  the  river  with 
the  Elk  River  in  Braxton  County.". 

(b)  in  section  5(b)  by  deleting  "(75)"  and 
inserting  "(76)". 

SBC.  103.  The  Act  of  October  27,  1972.  (86 
Stat.  1299),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  459),  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  2(a),  change  the  period 
following  "October  1978"  to  a  comma  and 
insert  "plus  those  areas  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "Point  Reyes  and  GGNRA  Amend- 
ments and  dated  October  25,  1979."  ". 

(b)  In  section  6.  after  "»61. 610,000"  insert 
"plus  $15,500,000",  after  "herein".  Insert  "said 
total  development  ceiling  to  be  reduced  by 
$10,000,000". 

Sec.  104.  The  Act  of  August  18,  1970  (84 
Stat.  825) ,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  8  near  the  end  thereof,  de- 
lete the  sentence  "Each  report  and  annual 
listing  shaU  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment.", and  insert  In  lieu  the  following: 
"Each  report  and  annual  listing  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  dociunent:  Provided,  That 
should  adequate  supplies  of  previously 
printed  Identical  reports  remain  available, 
newly  submitted  identical  reports  shall  be 
omitted  from  printing  upon  the  receipt  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  Joint  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate  indicating  such 
to  be  the  case.";  and 

(b)  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  8."  and  add  a 
new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  comprehensive.  'Na- 
tional Park  System  Plan,'  which  document 
shall  constitute  a  professional  guide  for  the 
identification  of  natural  and  historic  themes 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  which  'can- 
didate areas  can  be  Identified  and  selected  to 
constitute  units  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Such  plan  shall  be  revised  and  updated  an- 
nually.". 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
following  units  of  the  National  Park  System: 

(1)  Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  Historic 
Site,  North  Carolina:  to  add  approximately 
seventeen  acres. 

(2)  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  Georgia  and  Tennessee : 
to  add  approximately  one  acre. 

(3)  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  Virginia:  to  add  approximately 
twenty  acres. 

(b)  Sections  302,  303,  and  304  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  (92 


Stat.  3467)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  bound- 
ary revisions  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  except  that  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  date  of  enactment  re- 
ferred to  In  section  302  of  such  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  acquiring  the 
lands  and  interests  In  lands  added  to  the 
units  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed 
$304,000  for  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park  and  not  to  exceed 
$234,000  for  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsyl- 
vania County  Battlefields  Memorial  National 
Military  Park. 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
continued  protection  of  the  historic  Palmer's 
Chapel  In  the  Cataloochee  Valley  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  The 
importance  of  the  chapel  in  memorializing 
the  early  settlement  of  the  valley  and  in 
providing  an  opportunity  for  Interpreting 
the  cultural  traditions  of  the  former  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  Is  hereby  recognized,  and 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  history  of  the  chapel 
to  be  communicated  to  park  visitors  and  for 
the  chapel  to  continue  to  be  used  for  me- 
morial purposes  by  former  residents  and  their 
descendants. 

Sec.  107.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Act  of 
October  21,  1976  (90  Stat.  2732),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the"  the  following:  "Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the". 

Sec.  108.  The  Act  of  June  30.  1944  (68 
Stat.  645),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  450bb).  Is 
further  amended  ( 1 )  by  changing  "Boundary 
Map,  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park", 
numbered  385-40.000D  and  dated  April  1974 
to  "Boundary  Map,  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Historical  Park",  numbered  385-80.021A  and 
dated  April  1979  and  changing  "two  thousand 
acres"  to  "two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres"  in  the  first  section;  and 
(2)  by  changing  "$1.300.000"  to  "$1,600,000" 
in  section  4. 

Sec.  109.  Subsection  5(b)  of  the  Act  of 
October  13,  1964  (78  Stat.  1087).  an  Act 
"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In 
the  designation  and  administration  of  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes", 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C  469h),  is  further 
amended  by  changing  "$425,000"  to  "$2,500,- 
000". 

Sec,  no.  Section  320  of  the  Act  of  October 
21,  1976  (90  Stat.  2732),  Is  amended  in  sub- 
section (J)  by  changing  "$13,000,000"  to 
•$23,700,000". 

Sec.  111.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  101 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  In- 
creases in  appropriation  ceilings  and  bound- 
ary changes  in  certain  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  21.  1976  (90  Stat.  2732,  2733), 
is  amended  by  changing  the  period  to  a  semi- 
colon and  inserting  the  following  thereafter: 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  revise  the  boundary  of  the  seashore  to 
add  approximately  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  acres  and  to  delete  approximately  two 
thousand  acres,  and  sections  302  and  303  of 
the  Act  of  AprU  11,  1972  (86  Stat.  120,  121), 
shall  apply  to  the  boundary  revision  author- 
ized herein.". 

Sec.  112.  (a)  In  order  to  commemorate 
the  first  European  settlement  in  Louisiana. 
Fort  Saint  Jean  Baptiste  de  Natchitoches 
(hereinafter  called  the  "fort"),  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  render  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana such  assistance,  In  the  form  of  techni- 
cal advice,  grants  of  funds  for  land  acquisi- 
tion   and    development,     and    other    help 


necessary  to  reconstruct  the  fort:  Provided, 
That  no  funds  shall  be  expended  for  recon- 
struction unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  reconstruction  can  be  based  on 
historical  documentation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  affected  local  governmen- 
tal authorities  which  agreement  shall  in- 
clude but  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  State  of  Louisiana 
shall  operate  and  maintain  the  fort  as  a 
public  area; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  State  of  Louisiana 
shall  Incur  all  operation  and  maintenance 
costs: 

(3)  assurances  by  the  State  of  Louisiana 
that  they  will  manage  the  fort  consistent 
with  Its  historic  character;  and 

(4)  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
reimbursement  from  or  offset  against  the 
State  of  Louisiana  of  all  Federal  funds,  pre- 
viously granted  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing subsequent  violation  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,813,000  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  ths 
Secretary  may  expend  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  Incurred  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  fort 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  United  States  Navy  Me- 
morial Foundation  is  authorized  to  erect  a 
memorial  on  public  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  honor  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  Navy  who  have  served  their  country 
in  war  and  peace. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  a 
suitable  site  on  public  grounds  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  on  such 
grounds  principally  serving  as  a  site  for 
national  monuments  along  the  Potomac 
River  in  Northern  Virginia,  upon  which  may 
be  erected  the  memorial  authorized  In  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  memo- 
rial shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  National  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

(3)  Other  than  as  to  the  land  authorized 
for  the  erection  of  the  memorial  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  put  to  any  expense  in  the  erection  of 
this  memorial. 

(c)  The  authority  conferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  lapse  unless  (1)  the  erec- 
tion of  such  memorial  Is  commenced  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  and  (2)  prior  to  its  commencement 
funds  are  certified  available  in  an  amount 
sufficient.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
to  Insure  completion  of  the  memorial. 

(d)  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  114.  Section  206  of  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing all  of  subsection  6(c)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an  amount 
equal  to  the  assessment  for  United  States 
membership  In  the  Centre  for  fiscal  years 
1979,  1980,  1981,  and  1982:  Provided.  That  no 
appropriation  is  authorized  and  no  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  Centre  in  excess  of  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  annual  assessment 
of  such  organization.  Authorization  for  pay- 
ment of  such  assessments  shall  begin  In  fiscal 
year  1981,  but  shall  Include  earlier  costs.". 

Sec.  115.  Authorizations  of  moneys  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on   October    1,    1980.   Notwithstanding    any 
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other  provisions  of  this  Act,  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts,  to  Incur  obligations,  or 
to  make  payments  under  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  only  to  the  extent,  and  In  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  In  order  to  protect  the  nationally 
significant  natural,  scenic,  wildlife,  marine, 
ecological,  archaeological,  cultural,  and  sci- 
entific values  of  the  Channel  Islands  in  the 
State  of  California,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  the  brown  pelican  nesting  area; 

(2)  the  undisturbed  tide  pools  providing 
species  diversity  unique  to  the  eastern  Pa- 
cific coast; 

(3)  the  ilnnlpeds  which  breed  and  pup 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Channel  Islands. 
Including  tl  e  only  breeding  colony  for  north- 
ern fur  seals  south  of  Alaska; 

(4)  the  Eollan  landforms  and  caliche; 

(5)  the  presumed  burial  place  of  Juan 
Rodriquez  Cabrlllo;  and 

(6)  the  archaeological  evidence  of  substan- 
tial populations  of  Native  Americans; 
there  Is  hereby  established  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park,  the  boundaries  of  which 
shall  include  San  Miguel  and  Prince  Islands, 
Santa  Rosa.  Santa  Cruz,  Anacapa.  and  Santa 
Barbara  Islands.  Including  the  rocks,  islets, 
submerged  lands,  and  waters  within  one 
nautical  mile  of  each  island,  as  depicted  on 
th>'  map  entitled,  "'Proposed  Channel  Islands 
National  Park"  numbered  159-20.008  and 
dated  April  1979.  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  park  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Monument  Is  hereby  abol- 
ished as  such,  and  the  lands,  waters,  and  in- 
terests therein  withdrawn  or  reserved  for 
the  monument  are  hereby  incorporated 
within  and  made  a  part  of  the  new  Channel 
Islands  National  Park. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  as  established  in  section  201,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein  after  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  acquire  lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein 
(including  but  not  limited  to  scenic  ease- 
ments) by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise.  Un- 
less the  property  is  wholly  or  partially  do- 
nated, the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  its  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  that  date  of  any  right  retained  by 
the  owner.  Any  lands,  waters,  or  interests 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  California  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  not 
be  acquired.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  property  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  shall  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  park :  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit  the  use  of  federally  owned 
park  lands  and  waters  which  (1)  have  been 
transferred  from  another  Federal  agency  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  which  (11)  were  the 
subject  of  a  lease  or  permit  Issued  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  for  essential  national  security  mis- 
sions and  for  navigational  aids,  iiubject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  protect  park  resources. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  acquisition  au- 
thority contained  In  subsection  202(a).  any 
lands,  waters  or  Interests  therein,  which  are 
owned  wholly  or  In  part,  by  or  which  here- 
after may  be  owned  by,  or  under  option  to, 
the  National  Park  FVjundation,  the  Nature 
Conservancy  (Including  any  lands,  waters,  or 
Interests  therein  which  are  designated  as 
"Nature  Conservancy  Lands"  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  In  section  201  of  this  title)  or  any 


similar  national,  nonprofit  conservation  or- 
ganization, or  an  affiliate  or  subsidiary  there- 
of shall  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  thereof:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  such  property  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  property  is  undergoing  or  Is 
about  to  undergo  a  change  In  use  which  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  privately  owned 
lands  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  the  Secretary 
shall  acquire  such  lands  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  The  acquisition  of  these  lands  shall 
take  priority  over  the  acquisition  of  other 
privately  owned  lands  within  the  park. 

(d)  (1)  The  owner  of  any  private  property 
may,  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  and  as  a 
condition  of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  him- 
self a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  all  or 
such  portion  of  such  property  as  the  owner 
may  elect  for  a  definite  term  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  or  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  his  spouse,  whichever 
Is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be 
reserved.  Any  such  right  retained  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty shall  be  subject  to  termination  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  determination  that  such 
property  Is  being  used  for  any  purpose  which 
is  Incompatible  with  the  administration  of 
the  park  or  with  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
sources therein,  and  It  shall  terminate  by 
operation  of  law  upon  notification  by  the 
Secretar>'  to  the  holder  of  the  right,  of  such 
determination  and  tendering  to  him  the 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
that  portion  which  remains  unexpired. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary-  pursuant  to  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
was  not  reserved  by  the  former  owner  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  at  the  request  of  the 
former  owner,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
a  lease  agreement  with  the  former  owner 
under  which  the  former  owner  may  continue 
any  existing  use  of  such  property  which  Is 
compatible  with  the  administration  of  the 
park  and  with  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
sources therein. 

(3)  Any  right  retained  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  any  lease  entered  Into  under 
paragraph  (2) ,  shall  be  subject  to  such  access 
and  other  provisions  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  for  visitor  use  and  resources 
management. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
develop.  In  cooperation  and  consiiltatlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  State  of 
California,  and  various  knowlede-eable  Fed- 
eral and  private  entitles,  a  natural  resources 
study  report  of  the  park.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  an  Inventory  of  all  terrestrial  and  ma- 
rine species,  indicating  their  population 
dynamics,  and  probable  trends  as  to  future 
numbers  and  welfare; 

(2)  recommendations  as  to  what  actions 
should  be  considered  for  adoption  to  better 
protect  the  natural  resources  of  the  park. 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted  within  two 
complete  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  updated 
revisions  of  such  report  shall  be  similarly 
submitted  at  subsequent  two  year  intervals 
to  cover  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  into  and  continue  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  of  California  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions on  those  lands  and  waters  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  park  which  are  owned  by  the 
State  of  California.  No  provision  of  this  title 
shall   be   deemed   to   affect   the   rights   and 


Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  California  within 
the  park.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  au- 
thority over  submerged  lands  and  waters 
within  the  park  boundaries,  and  the  m&rlne 
resources  therein. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  201  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  park  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat.  535) .  as  amended  and  supplemented  (16 
use,  1  et  seq.).  In  the  administration  of 
the  park,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authority  available  for  the  conser- 
vation and  management  of  wildlife  and  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  park  shall  be  administered  on  a 
low-Intensity,  limited-entry  basis, 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  special  fragility 
and  sensitivity  of  the  park's  resources.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  visitor  use 
within  the  park  be  limited  to  assure  negligi- 
ble adverse  impact  on  the  park  resources  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  appropriate  visitor 
carrying  capacities  for  the  park, 

(c)  (1)  Within  three  complete  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary,  In  consultation  with  The  Nature 
Conservancy  and  the  State  of  California, 
shall  submit  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  comprehen- 
sive general  management  plan  for  the  park, 
pursuant  to  criteria  stated  In  the  provisions 
of  section  12(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  18, 
1970  (84  Stat.  825),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
la-1  et  seq).  Such  plan  shall  Include  alter- 
native considerations  for  the  design  and 
operation  of  a  public  transjjortatlon  system 
connecting  the  park  with  the  mainland,  with 
such  considerations  to  be  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  of  California  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  scientific 
community  in  the  preparation  of  said  plan, 
and  conduct  hearings  for  public  comment  In 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties. 

(2)  Those  aspects  of  such  a  plan  which  re- 
late to  marine  mammals  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  and  the  State  of 
California. 

Sec  205.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
having  direct  or  Indirect  jurisdiction  over  a 
proposed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  under- 
taking with  resf>ect  to  the  lands  and  waters 
within  or  adjacent  or  related  to  the  park, 
and  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  having 
authority  to  license  or  permit  any  undertak- 
ing with  respect  to  such  lands  and  waters, 
shall,  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  Federal  funds  on  such  undertak- 
ing or  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  license  or 
permit,  as  the  case  may  be,  afford'  the  Secre- 
tary a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment 
with  regard  to  such  undertaking  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  any  comments 
made  by  the  Secretary  and  to  the  effect  of 
such  undertaking  on  the  purposes  for  which 
the  park  is  established. 

Sec.  206.  Within  three  complete  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
park  and  shall  report  to  the  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  3  (c)  and  (d)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890).  his  re- 
commendations as  to  the  suitability  or  non- 
sultablllty  of  any  area  within  the  park  for 
designation  as  wilderness.  Any  designation  of 
any  such  areas  as  wilderness  shall  be  ac- 
complished in  accordance  with  said  subsec- 
tions of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  fees  shall  be  charged  for  en- 
trance or  admission  to  the  park. 

Sec,  208.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend Federal  funds  for  the  cooperative  man- 
agement   of   The    Nature    Conservancy   and 
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other  private  property  for  research,  resources 
management,  and  visitor  protection  and  use. 
All  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Channel  Islands  National 
Monument  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park.  Effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  further  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  but  not  to  exceed  »500.000  for  develop- 
ment. Prom  the  land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,100,000  for  the  purposes  of  land 
acquisition.  For  the  authorizations  made  in 
this  section,  any  amounts  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  appropriation  In  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 


The    PRESIDING 
yields  time? 


OFFICER.     Who 


RECESS  FOR  15  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:03  p.m..  recessed  until  2:18  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chiles)  . 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  5913,  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  477.  H.R.  6374, 
AND  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
469  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  5913, 
House  Joint  Resolution  477.  H.R.  6374, 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  469  be  held 
at  the  desk  pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
PARK 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3757. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill: 
Steve  Hickok.  Tony  Bevinetto,  Steve 
Crow,  Trudy  Transtrum.  Carol  Gamett, 
Cindy  Calfee,  and  Jim  Hemphill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  make  an  inquiry  of  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senators  say  when  they  will  be  ready  to 
receive  amendments? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Jackson  and  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  opening  statement  and  then 
we  will  be  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, H.R.  3757  consists  of  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  titles.  Title  I  contains 
a  series  of  relatively  minor  park-related 
provisions  including  various  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  existing 
park  statutes  as  well  £is  several  new 
items.  These  miscellaneous  items  are 
noncontroversial  and  have  the  support 
of  the  administration  and  the  members 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  Additionally,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  each  of  the  items  has  been 
included  in  some  form  in  jne  of  several 
House-passed  measures.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  these  various  provisions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Miscellaneous  Park  Provi- 
sions, H.R.  3757,  As  Ordered  Reported 
Point  Reyes. —  (Sec.  101(a)). — The  Com- 
mittee amendment  adds  some  2,133  acres  of 
private,  public,  and  quasi-public  land  to  the 
existing  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  The 
additions  include  certain  private  lands  In 
the  Fish  Hatchery  Creek  area  as  well  as  cer- 
tain state  lands.  The  addition  would  also  In- 
clude lands  owned  by  the  North  Marin  Water 
District  and  the  Nature  Conservancy.  The 
Committee  amendment  also  includes  lan- 
guage not  In  the  House  version  regarding  the 
prohibition  of  entrance  fees  at  Point  Reyes 
and  the  authorization  of  $5  million  for  land 
acquisition.  The  Committee  amendment  also 
slightly  modifies  the  House  language  rela- 
tive to  the  acceptance  of  land  donated  by 
the  State  of  California. ' 

North  Country  Trail  (Sec.  iOl(b)). — Both 
the  House-passed  and  Committee  reported 
versions  add  the  NortVi  Country  Scenic  Trail 
to  the  National  Trail  system.  The  Committee 
language  makes  it  clear  that  the  Secretary's 
land  acquisition  authority  with  regard  to 
this  new  trail  Is  limited  to  lands  within 
Federal  areas  such  as  units  of  the  National 
Forest  and  Park  systems. 

C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Historical  Park  (Sec. 
101(c)). — ITie  committee  amendment  in- 
cludes language  Identical  to  the  House 
passed  measure  regarding  the  C.&O.  Canal. 
The  provision  deletes  a  proviso  in  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978 
which  prohibits  the  acquisition  of  lands  be- 
tween 31st  Street  and  Jefferson  Street  ad- 
jacent to  the  canal  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Thus,  H.R.  3757.  as  ordered  reported, 
would  have  the  effect  of  authorizing  acquisi- 
tion of  these  lands.  The  lands  involved 
amount  to  approximately  >/3  acre,  and  are 
unimproved.  The  acquisition  of  these  lands 
as  open  space  adjacent  to  the  canal  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Integrity  of  the  area.  The 
acquisition  of  the  lands  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  current  appropriation  ceiling. 

Birch  River  (Sec.  102). — Both  versions 
contain  Identical  language  designating  a 
segment  of  the  Birch  River  for  study  to  de- 
termine Its  suitability  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system.  The  Birch 
River  sef ment  so  designated  appears  to  have 
high  scenic  and  recreation  values. 

Farallon  Wilderness. — The  House  version  of 
H.R.  3727  included  a  provision  designating 
the  Farallon  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  wil- 
derness and  affording  the  new  Farallon  Wil- 
derness all  the  protections  provided  for  the 
wilderness  lands  within  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  effect  of  this  second 
provision  would  be  to  prohibit  Federal  Outer 


Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  within 
15  miles  of  the  Farallon  Refuge  unless  the 
State  allows  such  activity  on  adjacent  state 
submerged  lands.  The  Committee  amend- 
n'>ent  deletes  these  provisions  regarding  the 
Faralloon  Islands. 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
(See  103). — Like  the  House-passed  bill,  the 
Committee  amendment  revises  tne  boundary 
of  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
(GGNRA)  to  include  2.576  acres  of  State 
lands  comprising  the  existing  Samuel  Taylor 
State  Park,  which  Is  adjacent  to  the  recrea- 
tion area.  The  Committee  amendment  also 
includes  certain  additional  state  and  pri- 
vate lands  within  the  GGNRA  boundary. 
Like  the  additions  at  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore,  these  additional  lands  have  been 
included  to  help  protect  the  largely  unde- 
veloped coast  line  of  Tomales  Bay  which 
separates  the  two  park  units.  The  Commit- 
tee amendment  increases  the  land  acqulsiton 
celling  for  GGNRA  by  $15.5  million.  The  de- 
velopment ceiling  at  the  Recreation  Area  is 
reduced  by  $10  million. 

Whaling  Artifacts. — The  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  3757  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  a  suitable  collection  of 
whaling  artifacts  and  associated  items  for 
prjservatlon  and  display  at  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  located  at  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area.  The  .section  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $:j  mil- 
lion for  the   'urchase  of  the  collection. 

The  Comm*  tee  reported  version  doe?  not 
include  this   -.i-o vision. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Amendment  . — The  House  version  of  H.R. 
3757  !n?Iuded  a  series  of  amondmc.its  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  These  ainendmen-s  are  not  contained 
in  the  version  of  H.R.  3757  as  i  eported  by  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resour'  as  Committee. 

Potential  Parks  and  National  Park  System 
Plan  iSer.  104). — Sect'on  8  of  the  Act  of 
.August  19.  1970  (84  Stat.  825).  provides  gen- 
eral administrative  authority  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  Tliat  Act  requires  an- 
nual reports  on  potential  units  of  the  s^-stem 
to  be  printed  as  a  House  document.  H.R. 
3757.  as  ordered  reported,  provides  that  du- 
plicate reports  need  not  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  If  the  Chairmen  of  the  two 
authorizing  Committees  agree  and  su  ad- 
vise the  Speaker.  The  amendment  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  submit  to  the  two 
Committees  within  6  months  a  comprehen- 
sive National  Park  System  Plan,  and  It  re- 
quires the  Plan  to  be  revised  and  updated 
annually.  These  provisions  are  Identical  to 
the  House-passed  bill. 

Miscellaneous  Park  Additions  (Sec.  105). — 
Both  versions  contain  provisions  making 
minor  boundary  changes  at  three  units  of 
the  National  Park  system.  These  units  are: 
( 1 )  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  His- 
toric Site — an  addition  of  17  acres:  (2)  the 
Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park — an  addition  of  1  acre;  and 
(3)  the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefield  National  Military  Park— 
an  addition  of  approximately  20  acres. 

Each  of  these  additions  will  incorporate 
Imoortant  lands  Into  these  existing  areas. 

Palmer's  Chapel  (Sec.  106). — The  Commit- 
tee amendment  and  the  House-passed  meas- 
ure both  contain  identical  language  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  the  historic  Palmer's 
Chapel  In  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park.  Palmer's  Chapel  was  acquired 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  other 
lands  for  the  park  in  the  1930's.  Under  a 
special  use  permit,  former  residents  of  the 
area  are  allowed  to  use  the  Chapel  for  me- 
morial services.  Maintenance  of  the  Chapel 
is  now  done  by  the  National  Park  Service,  at 
an  estimated  annual  cost  of  about  $2,000. 
Since  the  Chapel  is  an  historic  resource,  the 
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measure  ensures  that  the  National  Park 
Service  will  continue  its  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance. In  addition,  the  Chapel  wUl  be 
available  to  religious  groups,  if  they  wish 
to  use  the  facility,  and  will  also  be  available 
for  other  public  activities^  such  as  meetings 
and  public  gatherings. 

Montgomery  County.  Maryland,  Land  Ex- 
change (Sec.  107). — Section  304(a)  of  the 
Act  of  October  21,  1976  (90  Stat.  2732,  2734). 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transfer  certain  lands  that  were  used  by  the 
Oepartment  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
:o  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
In  exchange,  the  Act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  transfer  certain  other 
lands  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  line 
was  dropped  In  the  printing  of  the  1978  Act. 
The  result  Is  authorization  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  the  lands  that 
were  used  by  the  Corps  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  Both  versions  of  H.R.  3767  would 
Insert  the  omitted  language. 

Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park 
(Sec.  108) . — The  Committee  reported  version 
of  H.R.  3757  contains  a  provision  regarding 
the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park 
not  Included  In  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  would 
add  some  475  acres  to  the  existing  park  and 
authorize  $300,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
these  lands.  The  scenic  values  of  the  view 
from  Jefferson's  Rock  through  the  Harpers 
Ferry  Watergap  are  significant  to  the  his- 
toric Integrity  of  the  Park.  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy holds  an  option  to  acquire  475 
acres  In  Virginia  on  Short  Hill  Mountain, 
which  Is  directly  across  the  Shenandoah 
River  from  Jefferson's  Rock,  and  the  Con- 
servancy has  Indicated  It  will  hold  these 
lands  for  sale  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
Due  to  the  high  scenic  value  of  this  area, 
the  Committee  Included  language  authoriz- 
ing the  acquisition  of  these  lands. 

Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  (Sec. 
109). — The  Committee  amendment  increases 
from  $425,000  to  $2,500,000  the  amount  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  Reserve.  Under  ex- 
isting law  applicable  to  this  area,  land  ac- 
quisition, development,  and  operations  costs 
are  shared  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  State  actually 
holds  title  1.0  the  lands  and  manages  the 
area.  Under  existing  law  the  Federal  contri- 
bution for  development  is  limited  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  but  not  more  than  $425,000. 
Based  on  plans  prepared  .lointly  by  the  State 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  the  remain- 
ing development  work  at  Ice  Age  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $8.013.(X)0.  If  the  Federal  con- 
tribution remains  25  percent.  $2,004,000  will 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  development. 
This  provision  was  not  Included  In  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  3757. 

Olympic  National  park  (Sec.  110). — The 
Committee  reported  bill  Increases  the  amount 
authorized  for  land  acquisition  for  this  park 
from  $13  million  to  $23.7  million,  an  Increase 
of  $10.7  million. 

Public  Law  94-678.  approved  October  21. 
1976,  revised  the  boundary  of  the  Park  and 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $13  million 
to  acquire  the  lands  within  the  revised 
boundary.  Since  1976  all  but  2.616  acres  have 
been  acquired.  The  estimated  value  of  these 
remaining  lands  Is  $26,227,386.  most  of  which 
represents  privately  owned  timber  lands.  Un- 
fortunately, some  timber  prices  have  risen 
at  a  rate  of  30  percent  per  year.  In  addition, 
one  company  with  large  timber  holdings  has 
elected  not  to  exchange  its  land.  There  is  a 
remaining  unobligated  balance  of  $2,478,720 
together  with  Federal  lands  valued  at  $13,- 
051.352.  which  can  be  used  for  exchanges  al- 
ready agreed  upon  This  leaves  a  balance  of 
$10,697,313  which  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  acoulsltlon  of  the  lands  added  to 
the  park  in  1976.  This  provision,  would  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  this  acquisition. 


Padre  Island  (Sec.  111). — The  Committee 
amendment  would  correct  an  error  contained 
in  Public  Law  94-578  which  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  the  addition  of  274  acres, 
but  did  not  include  the  necessary  boundary 
change  language.  This  section,  not  Included 
m  the  House  version  of  H.R.  3757.  would 
provide  the  Secretary  with  this  authority. 

Fort  St.  Jean  Baptlste  de  Natchitoches 
(Sec.  112). — The  Committee  adopted  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  to  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
technical  advice,  grants  for  land  acquisition 
and  development,  and  any  other  help  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptlste  de 
Natchitoches. 

Fort  St.  Jean  Baptlste  was  founded  In  1716 
near  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  from  ad- 
vancing further  into  French  Louisiana.  The 
Fort  continued  to  serve  this  vital  function 
until  the  entire  French  territory  was  ceded 
to  Spain  In  1762  following  France's  defeat 
by  England  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
It  then  served  the  Spaniards  as  a  link  In  their 
lines  of  communication  through  their  vast 
colonial  empire,  and  was  finally  abandoned 
when  the  United  States  built  Fort  Claiborne 
nearby  soon  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in 
1803. 

The  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  $2,813,000  and  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  expend  not  to  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  recon- 
struction. 

Section  112  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  including  a  provision  stating  that  no 
Federal  funds  may  be  expended  for  the  re- 
construction unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  It  can  be  based  on  his- 
torical documentations.  Thus,  the  Secretary 
must  find  that  the  reconstruction  proposal 
contains  sufficient  archaeological  and  his- 
torical data  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  that 
the  FVderal  Government  is  in  fact  assist- 
ing in  the  reconstruction  of  what  originally 
existed.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  expend  funds  to  make  the  archaeological 
and  historical  documentation  prior  to  any 
reconstruction  taking  place. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
State  and  local  governmental  authorities.  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  this  agreement  would  include,  among 
other  things: 

(1)  assurances  that  the  State  would  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  fort  as  a  public  area 
and  bear  all  costs  thereof; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  State  would  man- 
age the  fort  consistent  with  its  historic  char- 
acter; and, 

(3)  aunthorlty  for  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
reimbursement  from  the  State  for  all  Fed- 
eral funds  granted  under  this  section. 

As  part  of  the  reconstruction  effort,  the 
Secretary  may  also  develop  and  Implement 
a  plan,  in  consultation  with  state  and  local 
officials,  to  Interpret  the  history  of  the  Port 
and  the  Port's  role  In  the  early  history  of 
the  Louisiana  territory.  Such  interpretive 
activities  would  be  limited  to  the  recon- 
structed area  of  the  Port. 

Navy  Memorial  (sec.  113).  The  Committee 
amendment  authorizes  the  United  States 
Navy  Memorial  Foundation  to  erect  a  me- 
morial to  honor  the  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  Memorial  is  to  be  constructed 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  site  for  the  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  north- 
ern Virginia,  will  be  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  These  entities 
must  also  approve  the  design  and  plan  for 
the  Navy  Memorial.  The  Committee  under- 
stands that  the  Povmdatlon  Intends  to  con- 


struct an  amphitheater  or  outdoor  band 
shell  which  would  be  used  for  free  pubUc 
concerts  by  the  various  Service  bands, 
among  other  uses. 

The  Secretary  will  be  responsible  for 
maintenance  of  the  memorial  after  con- 
struction. 

International  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property  (Sec.  114). — ^The  Committee  agreed 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  approprl*- 
tlons  to  pay  the  annual  dues  of  the  United 
States  for  membership  in  the  International 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and 
Restoration  of  Cultural  Property  (ICCROM) 
through  fiscal  year  1982.  ICCBOM  Is  an  In- 
ternational organization  established  under 
the  auspices  of  UNESCO.  It  Is  an  educa- 
tional Institution  concerned  with  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  problems  of  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  cultural  property. 

The  Centre  provides  training  for  research 
workers  and  technicians  for  65  member  na- 
tions and  Is  a  major  international  reference 
and  consultation  soxxrce  for  the  field  of  con- 
servation. The  staff  of  the  Centre  also  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  for  a  number  of 
major  preservation  efforts.  Past  projects  In- 
clude restoration  of:  tomb  in  Egypt;  the 
west  facade  of  the  Capitol;  ancient  mural 
paintings  to  Turkey;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
paintings  found  In  the  Middle  East. 

Congress  authorized  membership  of  the 
United  States  m  ICCROM.  and  provided  for 
appropriations  to  pay  the  dues  obligations 
of  the  United  States  arising  from  such  mem- 
bership in  a  1970  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C 
M70m).  Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  was 
amended  In  1973  and  1976  to  continue  the 
funding  authorization  for  the  payment  of 
the  United  States  legal  obligation  for  the 
annual  dues  for  the  membership.  Since  the 
membership  is  a  continuing  one.  it  Is  once 
again  necessary  to  extend  the  authorization 
m  Subsection  (c)  for  payment  of  dues  so 
that  the  United  States  will  not  fall  into 
arrears  and  may  continue  to  exercise  its  full 
rights  of  membership  In  ICCROM. 

Under  the  ICCROM  dues  formula,  each 
member  state  agrees  to  pay  an  amount  equal 
to  one  percent  of  Its  annual  contribution  to 
UNESCO,  but  the  amount  payable  by  a  mem- 
ber may  not  exceed  26  percent  of  ICCROM's 
total  annual  budget.  Thus,  membership 
assessments  are  affected  by  increases  in 
UNESCO  dues  as  well  as  by  the  addition  of 
new  member  states  to  ICCROM. 

These  variables  in  the  dues  formula  makes 
it  Impossible  to  determine  In  advance  the 
exact  amount  of  the  United  States'  member- 
ship assessments.  In  fiscal  year  1976  the  au- 
thorization was  $125,000  and  the  actual 
membership  assessment  was  $114,597.  The 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1977,  1978,  and 
1979  was  $175,000  annually.  The  actual  mem- 
bership dues  for  1977  and  1978  were  $166,217 
for  each  of  those  years,  while  the  assessment 
for  1979  rose  to  $238,507.  Thus,  an  additional 
$63,607  Is  needed  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  State  Department  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1980  contains  $208,801  for 
ICCROM  membership  under  the  general 
category  of  Contributions  to  International 
Organizations.  This  amount  Is  $29,460  less 
than  the  actual  assessment.  Based  on  cur- 
rent ICCROM  membership  and  an  estimate 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNESCO,  U.S. 
membership  dues  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982  are  exoected  to  be  under  $300,000  and 
even  If  additional  states  Join  ICCROM  the 
amount  should  not  exceed  $350,000. 

The  Committee  amendment  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  the  additional  funds  needed 
to  pay  the  actual  membership  dues  for  fiscal 
vears  1979  and  1980.  These  arrearages  are 
to  be  paid  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  amend- 
ment also  extends  the  funding  authorization 
to  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
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Section  114  Is  not  Intended  to  abrogate 
authorities  and  appropriations  currently 
available  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  title  II 
of  H.R.  3757,  as  reported,  would  estab- 
lish the  Channel  Islands  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  California.  Establish- 
ment of  the  park  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  administration,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  local  Congressman  <Mr. 
Lacomarsino)  ,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  « Mr.  Cranston  > . 

Designation  of  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park  will  insure  the  protection 
of  five  n:itionally  significant  islands  off 
the  coast  of  southern  California.  The 
ecological,  archeological,  cultural,  and 
scientific  values  of  the  channel  islands 
were  first  given  national  recognition  in 
1938,  when  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt set  aside  Santa  Barbara  and  Ana- 
paca  Islands  as  the  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  legislation  before 
us  today  would  designate  these  two  is- 
lands plus  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Rosa,  and  San  Miguel  as  a  national 
park. 

These  five  islands  provide  outstand- 
ing examples  of  isolated  ecosystems,  and 
because  the  islands  lie  in  an  area  of 
transition  between  southern  and  north- 
ern marine  flora  and  fauna,  their  marine 
life  is  especially  rich  and  varied.  The  is- 
lands and  their  offshore  waters  are  used 
by  some  20  species  of  whales  and  por- 
poises, many  listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  as  threatened  and  en- 
dangered. The  islands  and  the  waters 
surrounding  them  are  also  home  to  six 
different  species  of  seals  and  sea  lions. 
One  of  the  channel  islands,  San  Miguel, 
provides  habitation  for  all  six  species  of 
seals  and  sea  lions — more  species  than 
are  found  in  any  other  single  location 
in  the  world.  The  channel  islands  are 
also  a  major  breeding  and  resting 
grounds  for  a  variety  of  sea  birds.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  large  number  of  plant 
species  have  evolved  as  a  result  of  their 
isolation  on  these  islands  and  many  are 
rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  because 
they  are  unique  and  few  in  number.  Fi- 
nally, many  of  the  channel  islands  are 
rich  in  archeological  and  cultural  values. 
The  islands  give  evidence  of  having  been 
one  of  the  most  heavily  utilized  areas  in 
aboriginal  North  America.  Many  archeo- 
logical resources  of  historic  and  prehis- 
toric periods  located  on  all  of  the  islands 
are  clearly  of  national  register  caliber. 

Mr.  President,  the  coastlines  of  these 
islands  are  composed  of  mainlv  rocky 
shorelines  with  precipitate  headlands 
that  define  isolated  stretches  of  broad 
beaches.  In  comparison  to  the  mainland 
coast,  largely  disturbed  by  man's  influ- 
ence and  intensive  development,  these 
islands  are  virtually  untouched.  As  such, 
protection  of  these  islands  affords  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  preserve  signifi- 
cant natural  resources  less  than  50  miles 
from  Los  Angeles. 

On  December  12,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  by  unan- 
imous vote,  recommended  that  the  Sen- 
ate pass  H.R.  3757,  as  amended.  Earlier, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  es- 
sentially the  same  proposal  on  May  7 
1979. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  in  favor  of  this  legislation, 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  to  make  my  opening 
remarks, 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  mini- 
omnibus  bill  that,  in  title  I  corrects  some 
deficiencies  and  errors  in  the  maxiomni- 
bus  bill  enacted  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
95th  Congress.  Title  I  also  contains  sub- 
stantive legislation  that  the  committee 
imanimously  adopted  and  is  free  of  con- 
troversy. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  3757  establishes  a  new 
national  park,  the  Nation's  40th  if  en- 
acted. Channel  Islands  National  Park 
would  encompass  the  existing  Channel 
Islands  National  Monument  and  several 
other  major  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
off  the  coast  of  southern  California.  It 
is  a  remarkably  pure  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  Long  isolated  from 
the  mainland,  the  islands  have  become 
the  home  for  rare  and  endangered  spe- 
cies. They  provide  shelter  for  endemic 
species  and  a  haven  for  exotic  birds  and 
animals.  The  islands  are  culturally  im- 
portant, as  they  were  inhabited  by  sea- 
faring Indians  and  visited  by  the  first 
European  explorers  of  our  west  coast. 

The  owners  of  private  lands  on  Santa 
Rosa  and  Santa  Cruz  have,  in  their  land 
stewardship,  preserved  the  land  forms 
of  what  must  have  been  the  mainland's 
ecosystem  centuries  ago,  before  the 
geometric  development  and  population 
growth  of  this  century. 

Here  is  where  there  is  remaining  con- 
troversy on  this  issue.  It  is  on  these  pri- 
vate lands  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  that  the 
question  rises  whether  or  not  Federal 
ownership  and  acquisition  are  necessary 
and  desirable.  Some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  may  speak  to  that  issue. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Parks,  Riecreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  (Mr.  Bumpers* 
for  his  work  in  gathering  and  reviewing 
the  diverse  elements  of  this  legislative 
package.  I  join  him  in  praising  the  con- 
servational  efforts  of  the  private  land- 
owners on  the  various  islands  in  the 
proposed  park — the  Vail  family  and  Dr. 
Stanton.  Also,  Mr.  Bill  Ehorn,  superin- 
tendent of  Channel  Islands  National 
Monument,  is  unmatched  in  his  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  in  bringing  this 
new  national  park  into  being. 

With  the  acceptance  of  key  amend- 
ments, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
favorably  the  passage  of  H.R.  3757  and 
establish  our  40th  national  park. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Channel  Islands  and  their  surrounding 
waters  are  a  haven  for  many  species  of 
marine  mammals,  an  area  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation.  The  waters 
around  the  islands  are  used  by  20  species 
of  whales  and  porpoises,  many  of  which 
are  on  the  Federal  list  of  threatened 
and  endangered  species.  Seals  and  seal 
lions  (pinnipeds),  once  bred  in  great 
numbers  along  the  California  mainland 
coast,  now  breed  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Channel  Islands.  Six  different  species 
of  these  seals  now  mate,  give  birth  or 


haul  out  on  San  Miguel  Island,  the  only 
place  in  the  world  that  aU  six  species 
coexist.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  Parks  Subcommittee  on  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  see  that  these  living  marine  re- 
sources of  the  Channel  Islands  are  pro- 
tected. The  bill  now  provides  that  the 
part  of  the  management  plan  for  the 
park  relating  to  marine  mammals  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. The  biU  also  directs  the  manage- 
ment plan,  when  completed,  be  submitted 
to  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  that  committee  in  reviewing  the 
portion  of  the  plan  that  relates  to  marine 
mammal  protection.  The  Channel  Is- 
lands, with  both  their  land  and  water 
resources,  are  indeed  a  national  treasure 
deserving  the  kind  of  protection  that  this 
bill  provides.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  approval.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

UP    AMENDMENT    975 

(Purpose:   To  revise  the  boundary  of  Sara- 
toga National  Historic  Park) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Moynihan.  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  975. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  31,  line  20  add  the  following  new 
section  and  renumber  the  bill  accordingly: 

Sec.  116  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  revise  the  boundary  of  the 
Saratoga  National  Historic  Park:  to  add  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
acres. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  acquiring  land 
and  Interest  in  land  added  to  the  unit  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  but  not  to  exceed  $74,- 
000  for  Saratoga  National  Historic  Park. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
this  amendment  in  behalf  of  Senator 
Moynihan  and  myself. 

The  proposed  amendment  adds  147 
acres  to  the  existing  Saratoga  National 
Historic  Park,  and  authorizes  an  expendi- 
ture not  to  exceed  $74,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  land  to  be  added  is  a  single  parcel 
which  the  Nature  Conservancy  cur- 
rently owns  and  would  like  to  sell  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  property  lies 
within  the  master  plan  boundaries  for 
the  park  and  is  contiguous  with  existing 
federally  owned  park  lands.  The  tract 
has  been  identified  by  the  Park  Service 
as  one  of  the  parcels  needed  to  complete 
the  park. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  purchased 
the  land  in  1975  at  the  request  of  the 
Park  Service  for  eventual  addition  to  the 
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park.  Since  the  Conservancy  borrows 
money  to  pay  for  lands  held  for  repur- 
chase by  Government  agencies,  its  total 
indebtedness  on  this  parcel  is  now  rising 
by  approximately  $6,000  per  year  due  to 
interest  on  the  original  piu-chase  price. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  if  this  amend- 
ment can  become  law,  the  Park  Service 
will  move  expeditiously  to  acquire  fee 
title  to  the  land. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  apply  specifi- 
cally to  the  147  tract  and  is  not  an  au- 
thorization to  add  any  additional  land  to 
the  park. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Senator  MoYNmAN  relating 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Moynihan 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Javlts) ,  which 
would  expand  the  boundary  of  the  Saratoga 
National  Historic  Park  by  147  acres.  Since 
1975,  the  Nature  Conservancy  has  main- 
tained this  land,  bought  initially  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Park  Service,  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  It  would  be  purchased  for  in- 
clusion In  the  Saratoga  National  Historic 
Park. 

Purchase  of  this  parcel  for  the  Park  would 
cost  a  mere  $74,000.  and  yet  a  variety  of  de- 
lays has  forestalled  such  action  since  1975. 
As  a  result,  the  Nature  Conservancy  has  been 
spending  approximately  $6,000  per  year  for 
the  upkeep  of  this  land. 

It  Is  only  appropriate  that  we  now  au- 
thorize the  National  Park  Service  to  acquire 
this  land,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  975)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

XrP    amendment     no.     976 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  METZENBAtrM) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 976. 

On  page  40,  after  line  7.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
designate  the  David  Berger  Memorial  located 
at  the  Jewish  Community  Center  in  Cleve- 
land Helehts.  Ohio  as  a  National  Memorial. 
The  significance  of  the  memorial  In  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  the  eleven  Israeli 
athletes  who  were  assassinated  at  the  Olym- 
pic Games  in  Munich.  Germany,  in  1972  is, 
by  this  designation,  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    Mr.    President, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  quite 
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obvious.  Eight  years  ago,  11  Israeli 
athletes  lost  their  lives  at  the  Olympics 
through  an  attack  by  a  band  of  PLO  ter- 
rorists. They  were  not  involved  in  any 
controversy.  They  were  only  seeking  to 
participate  in  the  games.  They  were 
peaceloving  and  they  were  concerned. 
Today,  as  we  all  have  on  our  minds  our 
own  country's  involvement  or  nonin- 
volvement  with  respect  to  the  Olympics 
to  be  held  in  Moscow,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  this  be  a  permanent  reminder 
for  all  of  us  in  Congress  and  for  all  in 
America,  that  we  not  forget  what  hap- 
pened 8  years  ago. 

The  men  who  particii>ated  in  that 
Olympic  contest  lost  their  lives  needless- 
ly. As  we  meet  here  today,  it  is  so  appro- 
priate that  this  memorial  that  has  been 
erected  in  Cleveland  with  contributions 
made  to  it  by  friends  of  David  Berger 
and  others  who  are  concerned  about  the 
other  10  Israeli  athletes — no  fvonds  are 
involved,  no  appropriation  is  suggested 
or  requested  or  anticipated;  but  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  it  be  a  national  memorial. 

David  Berger  was  a  friend  of  mine  and 
my  family's.  He  Uved  but  a  few  doors 
from  us.  The  only  national  monument 
erected  in  this  country  to  the  memory 
of  these  Israeli  athletes — one  American 
boy,  David  Berger,  maintained  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship — is  the  one  that  is  main- 
tained in  Cleveland.  I  hope  the  manager 
of  the  bill  on  the  majority  side  and  the 
manager  on  the  minority  side  will  see 
fit  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  offering  this  amendment.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  fitting  memorial.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Olympics  are  now  under- 
way. I  must  say  that  the  unanimous  vote 
of  this  body  would  signal  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  enormous  sacrifice  that  was 
made  in  Munich. 

I  am  happy  and  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  in  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment  for  a  very  appropriate 
memorial  that  I  think  is  not  only  mean- 
ingful to  the  people  of  Ohio  but  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  time  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    amendment   no.    977 

(Pu!T)ose:  To  provide  land  for  tour  boat  fa- 
cility for  access  to  Fort  Sumter  National 
Monument) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Thurmond  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLUNGS),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Thitkmond, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 977. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  31,  between  lines  19  and  20.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  116.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds  not  to  exceed 
2.5  acres  of  land  and  submerged  lands,  waters 
or  interest  therein,  at  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  kcown  generally  as  the  Fleet  Land- 
ing Site,  for  purposes  of  a  mainland  tour 
boat  facility  for  access  to  Port  Sumter  Na- 
tional Monument.  Property  so  acquired  shall 
be  administered  as  a  part  of  Fort  Sumter 
National  Monument.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  present  today  will  provide 
a  site  on  which  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice will  develop  and  operate  a  visitors 
center  for  embarkation  to  Fort  Sumter 
National  Monument  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor, S.C.  Also  provided  will  be  space  for 
tour  boat  concessioner's  facilities. 

The  location  of  the  National  Park 
Service  tour  boat  facility  at  the  Concord 
Street  site  is  seen  as  a  positive  move  re- 
sponding to  and  supported  by  a  variety 
of  recent  studies.  The  location,  at  the 
river  edge  of  the  Market  Street  area, 
offers  the  tour  boat  facihty  increased 
exposure  to  the  growing  number  of  vis- 
itors to  Charleston.  A  1978  Tourism  Im- 
pact and  Management  Study  stresses 
that: 

utilization  of  the  Cooper  River  Waterfront 
*  •  •  for  water  tours  and  transportation  con- 
nections to  harbor  attractions  Is  a  major  de- 
velopment objective. 

This  site  also  acts  as  an  extension  and 
northern  terminus  for  a  proposed  city  of 
Charleston  6.5 -acre  waterfront  marsh 
park,  which  would  start  at  North  Adgers 
Wharf  and  extend  northward. 

The  Concord  Street  site  for  the  tour 
boat  facility  is  consistent  with  the  mixed 
use  nature  of  the  area.  More  than 
$3,500,000  is  being  spent  in  the  Market 
Street  and  adjacent  area  to  improve  the 
aesthetic  setting  as  well  as  upgrade  the 
entire  utility  infrastructure  for  existing 
and  proposed  development.  A  major 
highway  safety  project  has  been  started 
which  will  further  improve  the  vehicular 
flow  and  site  accessibility  along  East 
Bay  Street  and  Concord  Street  to  the  In- 
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terstate   Road   System   and   Route    17. 
which  handle  most  of  the  visitor  traffic. 

Acquisition  of  this  location  has  the 
complete  support  of  local  interests  and 
will  be  a  focal  point  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties in  Charleston. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Hol- 
LiNcs,  and  myself. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  a 
site  in  Charleston  Harbor,  S.C,  generally 
known  as  the  Fleet  Landing  Site,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  tour  boat  fa- 
cility to  serve  the  Fort  Sumter  National 
Monument. 

Mr.  President,  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  this  site  by  the  National 
Park  Service  will  enhance  the  efforts  of 
the  citizens  of  Charleston  to  improve  the 
Market  Street  and  adjacent  areas  of 
their  city,  reflective  of  a  major  develop- 
ment objective  undertaken  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  local  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  We  ac- 
cept it. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  total  estimated 
cost  is  somewhere  between  $225,000  and 
$250,000. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  the  estimate 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Estimated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  William  J.  Whalen 
to  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Riley,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Charleston.  S.C,  dated  Octo- 
ber 27,  1978.  and  a  letter  from  the  same 
gentleman.  William  J.  Whalen.  Director, 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  Congressman  Mendel  J. 
Davis,  dated  January  29.  1979. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Pabk  Service, 
Washington.  October  27,  1978. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Riley.  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Charleston, 
Charleston.  S.C. 

Dear  Joe:  It  was  a  great  pleasure  visiting 
your  city  this  week.  In  my  opinion.  Charles- 
ton Is  one  of  the  finest  cities  In  America,  and 
as  I  mentioned  to  you.  I  do  hope  to  return 
with  my  wife  someday  soon  to  explore  your 
magnlficant  city. 

I  was  most  pleased  with  the  briefing  you 
gave  regarding  the  development  of  the  water- 
front area.  In  particular,  I  was  happy  that 
you  came  forward  with  a  proposal  that  In  ef- 
fect made  our  staff  really  look  at  the  things 
we  were  proposing  as  far  as  docking  was  con- 
cerned. Quite  frankly,  I  was  embarrassed  that 
we  had  gone  as  far  as  we  did  on  the  Broad 
Street  project. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  the 
Governor.  Senator  Rollings  and  the  Port  Au- 
thority in  coming  up  with  an  acceptable 
solution  to  this  situation.  I  see  this  sis  an 
opportunity  not  only  for  Charleston,  but  also 
for  the  National  Park  Service  to  enter  into  a 
true  partnership  at  the  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral level. 


I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  my  next 
visit.  If  you  are  ever  in  Washington,  please 
call  me  and  we  will  have  lunch  or  dinner. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  J.  Whalen, 

Director. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior. 

National  Park  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1979. 
Hon.  Mendel  J.  Davis, 
House  o)  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  This  will  respond  to  your 
letter  of  January  2  with  reference  to  the 
location  of  the  docking  site  for  the  conces- 
sion facility  at  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
which  provides  service  for  Port  Sumter  Na- 
tional Monument. 

As  you  know,  a  decision  had  been  made  to 
locate  the  facility  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street. 
However,  the  Senate  and  House  Conferees 
in  their  report  on  the  Appropriations  Bill  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  page 
HU249  of  the  ••Congressional  Record"  of 
September  29,  1978,  made  the  following 
statement: 

"The  managers  call  upon  the  Park  Service 
to  postpone  final  determination  of  the  site 
for  the  tour  boat  facility  for  Fort  Sumter 
National  Monument.  South  Carolina,  until 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees have  reviewed  alternative  site  proposals 
and  developed  recommendations." 

As  a  result  of  this  action  by  the  Conferees. 
I  felt  it  was  Incumbent  upon  me  to  per- 
sonally visit  the  area  at  the  request  of  Mayor 
Reilly  and  look  at  alternative  sites.  On  Octo- 
ber 23.  1978.  I.  accompanied  by  staff  from 
our  Southeast  Regional  Office  and  this  Office, 
visited  Charleston  to  look  at  these  sites  and 
to  be  briefed  by  the  Architect  and  Engineer- 
ing Firm  concerning  the  concept  of  the 
visitor  facility  proposed  to  be  located  at 
Broad  Street.  My  immediate  reaction  was 
that  the  proposed  facility  was  much  too 
large  for  the  acreage  that  the  Park  Service 
had,  and  that  with  the  traffic  problems 
which  would  be  generated,  the  Broad  Street 
site  would  not  be  the  best  site  for  the 
visitor  facility. 

Following  this,  I  met  with  the  conces- 
sioner, George  Campsen.  to  advise  him  of  the 
need  to  look  at  other  sites,  and  subsequently 
met  with  Mayor  Reilly,  officials  of  the  State, 
officials  of  the  Port  Authority,  and  other 
civic  leaders  to  discuss  this  issue.  I  was 
given  assurance  by  the  Mayor  that  efforts 
were  being  made  to  develop  other  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  the  site  owned  by  the  Port 
Authority  and  that  there  was  a  good  pos- 
sibility a  compromise  could  be  reached 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  all  to  relocate 
the  Park  Service  facility  at  that  site. 

I  further  agreed  that  I  would  be  pleased  to 
return  to  Charleston  following  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  Governor  to  work  with 
State  and  local  officials  to  see  if  such  a  com- 
promise could  be  reached.  I  stand  ready  to 
keep  this  commitment. 

In  any  event,  due  to  the  restrictive  lan- 
guage in  the  Conference  Report,  it  Is  not 
possible  for  us  to  proceed  with  any  site  un- 
less we  get  approval  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees. 

I    trust    this    will    fully   respond   to   your 
letter.  If  there  is  anything  further  we  can 
provide  for  you.  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Whalen. 

Director. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority,  we  are  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senators  for  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors, the  distlng:uished  manager  of  the 


bill  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  for 
their  courtesy  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  977)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
shared  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

irp  amendment  no.  978 
(Purpose:  To  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  Advisory  Commission ) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  978. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  Title  I.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Subsection  507  (q)  of  the  Act  of  November 
10,  1978  (92  Stat.  3506)  Is  amended  in  clause 
(2)  (E)  by  changing  "5"  to  "9". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  understand  is  ac- 
ceptable to  those  handling  the  bill — and 
I  appreciate  their  helpfulness — would  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  National  Recreation 
Area  Advisory  Commission  from  9  to  13 
members.  The  four  additional  appoint- 
ments would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  the 
broadest  possible  public  participation  on 
the  advisory  commission  for  this  new  milt 
of  the  national  park  system. 

The  Interior  Department  has  indicated 
that,  because  of  the  great  public  interest 
in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  needs  to  be  enlarged 
to  represent  a  real  cross  section  of  the 
community  and  insure  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Commission  is  balanced.  With 
only  five  appointments,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
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vide  for  adequate  representation  of  local 
communities,  homeowner  groups,  minori- 
ties, and  a  range  of  academic  disciplines. 

The  Interior  Department  supports  this 
proposal  to  enlarge  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  NRA  Advisorj-  Commission.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  is  noncon- 
troversial.  and  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  sensible  suggestion.  By  enlarg- 
ing the  Commission  the  Park  Service  will 
be  able  to  do  a  better  job.  While  we  do 
not  have  a  formal  report  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  this,  I  do  understand 
that  Secretary  Andrus  does  favor  the  ex- 
panded membership  and,  therefore,  I  am 
able  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  minority. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors very,  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  » .  Do  the  Senators  yield  back 
their  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  by  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee  for  the  committee's  report 
language  which  clarifies  that  it  is  the 
c.-5mmittee'c  intention  that  the  State  of 
California's  jurisdiction  and  authority 
to  permit,  control,  and  regulate  commer- 
cial fishing  and  kelp  harvesting  within 
the  marine  component  of  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  will  not  be  affected 
by  this  legislation.  Is  that  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  fourth  sentence  of  the 
fifth  full  paragraph  on  page  19  of  the 
committee  report? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  distinguished  col- 
league is  correct.  The  sentence  referred 
to  contains  a  typographical  error.  A 
comma  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"permit"  and  deleted  after  the  word 
"control." 

up  amendment  no.  979 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  Yaqulna  Head 
Outstanding  Natural  Area  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  on  the  Yaquina  Head. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report.  Will  the  Senator  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 979. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  31.  after  line  19,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows:  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly: 

Sec.  n6(a)  In  order  to  protect  the  unique 
scenic,  scientific,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  certain  lands  in  and  around 
Yaqulna  Head,  in  Lincoln  County,  Oregon, 
there  is  hereby  established:  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  the  Yaqulna  Head  Outstand- 
ing Natural  Area  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "area").  The  boundaries  of  the  area 
are  those  shown  on  the  map  entitled  "Ya- 
qulna Head  Area",  dated  July  1979,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  State 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
In  the  State  of  Oregon. 

(b)  ( 1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "•Secretary")  shall 
administer  the  Yaqulna  Head  Outstanding 
Natural  Area  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  the  public 
lands  as  defined  in  section  103(e)  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1702).  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  provide  for 

(A)  the  conservation  and  development  of 
the  scenic  natural,  and  historic  values  of  the 
area; 

(B)  the  continued  use  of  the  area  for 
purposes  of  education,  scientific  study,  and 
public  recreation  which  do  not  substantially 
impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  cu'ea  la 
established;  and 

(C)  protection  of  the  wildlife  habitat  of 
the  area. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a 
management  plan  for  the  area  which  accom- 
plishes the  purposes  and  is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  plan  shall 
be  developed  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1B76,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1712). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  permit*  or  to  contract  for  the 
quarrying  of  materials  from  the  area  in 
accordance  with  the  management  plan  for 
the  area  on  condition  that  the  lands  be 
reclaimed  and  restored  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary.  Such  authorization  to 
quarry  shall  reaulre  payment  of  fair  market 
value  for  the  materials  to  be  quarried,  as 
established  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  also 
Include  any  terms  and  conditions  which  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  protect 
the  values  of  such  quarry  lands  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(c)  The  reservation  of  lands  for  light- 
house purposes  made  by  Executive  order  of 
June  8,  1866.  of  certain  lands  totalling 
approximately  18.1  acres,  as  depicted  on  the 
map  referred  to  In  subsection  116(a).  is 
hereby  revoked.  The  lands  referred  to  In 
subsection  116(a)  are  hereby  restored  to  the 
status  of  public  lands  as  defined  in  section 
103(e)  of  the  Federal  Land  PoUcy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
1702).  and  shall  be  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  management  plan  for  the 
area  developed  pursuant  to  subsection 
116(b).  except  that  such  lands  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  sale,  location, 
or  entry,  under  the  public  land  laws,  Includ- 
ing the  mining  laws  (30  U.S.C,  ch.  2),  leas- 
ing under  the  mineral  leasing  laws  (30 
U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  and  disposals  under  the 
Materials  Act  of  July  31,  1947,  as  amended 
(30     use.     601,     602). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible but  In  no  event  later  than  twenty-four 
months  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  acquire  by  purchase, 
exchange,  donation,  or  condemnation  all  or 


any  part  of  the  lands  and  waters  cmd  Inter- 
ests In  lands  and  waters  within  the  ares 
referred  to  In  subsection  116(a)  which  are 
not  In  Federal  ownership  except  that  State 
land  shall  not  be  acquired  by  purchase  or 
condemnation.  Any  lands  or  Interests 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  become  public  lands  as  defined 
In  the  Federal  Land  Pcdlcy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended.  Upon  acquisition 
by  the  United  States,  such  lands  are  auto- 
matically withdrawn  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  116(c)  except  that  lands 
affected  by  quarrying  operations  in  the  area 
shall  be  subject  to  disposals  under  the 
Materials  Act  of  JiUy  31,  1947,  as  amended 
(30  use.  601,  602).  Any  lands  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  adminis- 
tered In  accordance  with  the  management 
plan  for  the  area  developed  pursuant  to 
subsection  116(b). 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  study  relating  to  the  use  of  lands  In  the 
area  for  purposes  of  wind  energy  research. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  after  such  study 
that  the  conduct  of  wind  energy  research 
activity  will  not  substantially  Impair  the 
values  of  the  lands  In  the  area  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  further  au- 
thorized to  Issue  permits  for  the  use  of  such 
lands  as  a  site  for  installation  and  field  test- 
ing of  an  experimental  wind  turbine  gen- 
erating system.  Any  permit  issued  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  contain  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  protect  the  values  of  such  lands 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  develop  and  ad- 
minister. In  addition  to  any  requirements 
imposed  pursuant  to  paragraph  116(b)(3),  a 
program  for  the  reclamation  and  restoration 
of  all  lands  affected  by  quarrying  operations 
In  the  area  acquired  pursuant  to  subsection 
116(d).  All  revenues  received  by  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  quarrying  opera- 
tions authorized  by  paragraph  116(b)(3) 
shall  be  deposited  In  a  separate  fund  account 
which  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  revenues  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  needed  for  reclamation  and  restora- 
tion of  any  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 116(d).  After  completion  of  such 
reclamation  and  restoration  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  any  unexpended  reve- 
nues In  such  fund  shall  be  returned  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  addition  to  that  authorized 
by  subsection  116(f),  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  basi- 
cally this  amendment  is  to  create  an  out- 
standing natural  area  on  a  very  historic 
head  jutting  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
Newport,  Oreg. 

Yaquina  Head  with  its  historic  light- 
house is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
popular  places  on  the  Oregon  coast.  Its 
rugged  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing features  of  the  entire  Oregon 
coastline.  It  remains,  however,  the  only 
headland  on  the  coast  not  in  public  own- 
ership. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  tip  of  this 
scenic  headland,  the  eastern  portion  of 
land,  some  60  acres,  is  under  the  control 
of  a  mining  company.  On  this  private 
tract,  a  rock  quarry  operation,  which  is 
grandfathered  under  the  State  reclama- 
tion laws,  continues  to  gouge  out  the 
Earth  and  diminish  the  scenic,  natural, 
and  historic  values  of  the  entire  area. 
The  rock  quarry  activity  has  lowered  the 
surface  of  the  headland  in  some  places 
over  200  feet.  The  area  is  laced  with  dirt 
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haul  roads,  and  further  road  construc- 
tion and  excavation  are  planned.  In  ad- 
dition, local  residents  and  wildlife  on  a 
federally  protected  island  refuge  near 
the  headland  are  jolted  frequently  by 
dynamite  blasts.  The  extension  of 
digging  to  new  areas  threatens  further 
the  special  values  of  this  important  area. 
If  quarrying  continues,  as  announced, 
the  excavation  and  removal  of  rock  will 
totally  destroy,  and  in  effect,  eliminate 
the  existence  of  the  headland. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  actively 
working  to  find  a  method  of  protecting 
Yaquina  Head  for  the  last  4  years.  My 
efforts  have  included  attempts  to  pro- 
tect the  area  through  executive  branch 
initiatives  of  Federal  agencies,  possible 
State  or  local  protection,  legal  action 
and/or  acquisition  by  private  conserva- 
tion organizations.  It  appears  that  these 
proposed  approaches  to  rescue  Yaquina 
Head  will  not  be  successful  in  the  near 
future.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  due  to 
the  insidious  expansion  of  digging,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1567,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Yaquina  Head  outstanding  natural  area. 
On  November  15,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  held 
hearings  on  this  bill. 

The  amendment,  which  I  offer  today, 
is  identical  to  S.  1567,  except  for  a  few 
technical  changes.  Therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  proposal  considered  late 
last  year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  My  pro- 
posal will  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  manage  the 
Yaquina  Head  area  in  conformance  with 
its  unique  characteristics.  There  are  two 
major  elements  of  the  bill.  First,  this 
proposal  expedites  and  finalizes  the 
transfer  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  the 
BLM  of  the  approximately  18.1  acres  of 
land  withdrawn  for  lighthouse  purposes 
in  1866.  This  transfer  would  not  affect 
the  lighthouse  and  surrounding  acreage 
which  is  still  being  operated  for  naviga- 
tional purposes.  Second,  the  proposal 
provides  for  the  Secretary  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  exchange,  or  condemnation 
all  nonfederally  owned  lands  within  the 
picturesque  headland  area. 

Management  of  the  area  would  be  out- 
lined in  a  plan  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  management 
plan  would  provide  for  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  the  area's  scenic, 
natural,  and  historic  values:  continue 
the  ongoing  educational  and  scientific 
use  of  the  area  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  and  educational  institutions- 
protect  significant  wildlife  habitat;  pro- 
vide for  low  intensity  recreational  use; 
authorize  a  program  for  reclamation  of 
quarry  lands  in  the  area;  and  allow  for 
the  possible  use  of  the  quarry  lands  for 
wind  energy  research  activities. 

My  proposal  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  quarry 
lands  within  2  years,  permit  him  to  con- 
tract for  additional  quarrying,  then  re- 
claim the  land  to  a  natural  setting  under 
the  management  plan.  The  purpose  of 
permittmg  additional  quarrying  is  both 
to  achieve  a  more  natural  terrain  or 
slope  and  to  help  pay  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  land. 

The  Oregon  Parks  Department  esti- 
mates that  complete  restoration  of  the 


headland  to  its  original  shape  or  con- 
tour would  be  prohibitively  expensive. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  same  agency 
recommends  that  the  area  be  reshaped 
without  changing  significantly  the  exist- 
ing profile.  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  continued  quarrying  to  a  pre- 
conceived contour  utilizing  reject  quarry 
material  to  reshaf)e  previously  quarried 
sites  and  through  construction  of  topo- 
graphic features  to  screen  quarry  areas 
from  the  roads  and  other  viewpoints  of 
the  area. 

In  a  November  27.  1979,  letter  to  me, 
the  Oregon  Parks  Department  states 
that: 

If.  in  fact,  a  program  of  this  nature  could 
be  conceived  with  a  quarry  operator,  the  cost 
of  reshaping  may  be  economically  feasible. 

This  statement  supports  an  earlier 
estimate  by  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Geology  and  Mineral  Industries  that 
"the  value  of  the  mined  material  would 
almost  equal  the  cost  involved"  for  recla- 
mation of  the  land.  Based  on  these  esti- 
mates from  two  State  agencies,  I  believe 
that  the  cost  of  reclamation  of  the  head- 
land under  the  management  plan  would 
be  very  small  or  even  nonexistent. 

Frankly,  the  only  area  of  uncertainty 
and  potential  disagreement  relating  to 
this  proposal  involves  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing privately  owned  land  at  Yaquina 
Head.  There  are  a  number  of  conflicting 
estimates  as  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
these  lands.  As  the  BLM  has  stated,  ex- 
isting data  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  market  value  of 
these  private  lands.  An  expensive  geo- 
logic sampling  and  appraisal  of  subsur- 
face rock  resources  wpuld  be  required  in 
order  to  give  a  more  accurate  market 
value  of  the  property.  Notwithstanding 
the  lack  of  an  expensive,  but  more  pre- 
cise valuation,  a  number  of  agencies, 
both  State  and  Federal,  have  estimated 
the  market  value  of  the  quarry  lands. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  es- 
timates the  value  of  private  land  on 
Yaquina  Head  at  $4  to  $13  million.  BLM 
predicts,  without  any  substantiating 
data,  that  the  value  is  closer  to  the  $10 
to  $13  million  range.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  better 
evidence  that  the  market  value  is  closer 
to  $4  million.  In  October  1977.  the  Ore- 
gon Land  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission,  a  statewide  land  use 
agency,  estimated  the  value  of  private 
land  on  Yaquina  Head  at  $2  to  $4  mil- 
lion. This  estimate  of  $2  to  $4  million  was 
referred  to  and  apparently  relied  upon 
by  the  BLM  in  a  letter  to  me  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
dated  October  4,  1977.  Although  raw  land 
values  may  have  increased  slightly  from 
that  time,  there  has  also  been  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  additional  rock  re- 
moval which  presumably  would  decrease 
the  market  value  of  the  quarry  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  in-depth  study 
of  this  resource  issue  Is  summarized  in 
the  final  report  of  the  Yaquina  Head  Ad- 
visory Committee.  This  advisory  commit- 
tee was  created  by  the  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon in  1978,  pursuant  to  a  joint  congres- 
sional resolution.  This  committee's  re- 
port discusses  in  detail  the  situation  at 
Yaquina  Head.  It  recommends  the  im- 
mediate acquisition  of  private  lands  on 


Yaquina  Headland.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  final  report, 
which  is  about  six  pages  in  length,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Final   Report   of   the   Yaquina   Head 

i.  recommendations  of  the  committee 

The  Yaquina  Head  Advisory  Committee 
recommends  to  the  Governor  and  the  60th 
Legislative  Assembly  that  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon act  Immediately  to  acquire  Identified 
private  lands  on  Yaquina  Head  In  Lincoln 
County  (Figure  No.  1,  page  16).  Acquisition 
of  these  lands  should  occur  by  negotiated 
purchase  at  a  fair  market  value.  If  negotiated 
purchase  Is  not  practicable,  eminent  domain 
proceedings  should  be  utilized  In  the  public 
interest. 

Acquired  lands  should  be  administered  by 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Branch  of  the  Ore- 
gon Department  of  Transportation.  A  man- 
agement plan  which  includes  reclamation 
should  be  developed  to  retain  or  restore  the 
headland  consistent  with  public  use  objec- 
tives. The  management  plan  should  be  fully 
coordinated  with  adjacent  public  and  private 
land  uses. 

Appropriate  state  agencies  should  be  di- 
rected to  cooperate  in  this  effort  by  negotiat- 
ing acquisition  funding,  determining  fair 
market  value,  assessing  subsurface  rock  re- 
sources and  developing  a  management  plan 
which  Includes  reclamation. 

A  combination  of  private,  state  and  federal 
funding  sources  should  be  developed  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  and  management  of 
Yaquina  Head. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that 
the  Legislature  act  Immediately  to  declare 
Yaquina  Head  an  Area  of  Critical  State  Con- 
cern. 

n.   BACKGROUND   INFORMATION 

Yaquina  Head  is  a  basalt  promontory 
(headland)  extending  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
3  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Newport  in  Lin- 
coln County,  Oregon. 

The  western  tip  of  Yaquina  Head  (ap- 
proximately 23  acres)  was  placed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  light- 
house reserve  in  1866.  The  headland  then 
remained  in  its  natural  state  until  1873  when 
a  lighthouse  was  constructed  on  the  marine 
terrace.  The  remainder  of  Yaquina  Head  was 
used  only  occasionally  as  pastureland  until 
the  initiation  of  mining  activity  in  1925. 
Since  1925,  Yaquina  Head  has  been  the  site 
of  nearly  continuous  rock  resource  extrac- 
tion by  a  sequence  of  operators.  These  surface 
mining  activities,  affecting  approximately  55 
acres,  have  significantly  altered  the  profile 
and  visual  characteristics  of  the  headland. 
The  maximum  elevation  of  Yaquina  Head  has 
been  reduced  from  a  rounded  peak  about  356 
feet  high  to  a  small  knoll  274  feet  high.  Sev- 
eral mined  areas  presently  extend  well  below 
150  feet.  Bluffs  originally  50  feet  high  or 
greater  along  the  southern  .shoreline  have 
been  lowered  to  sea  level  or  below  in  some 
areas.  Mining  activity  has  also  resulted  In 
the  deposition  of  boulder  size  spoil  In  some 
intertidal  areas  and  has  created  geological- 
ly hazardous  situations.  Yaquina  Head  Is 
the  only  Oregon  headland  with  an  active 
quarry  operation. 

In  addition  to  mining  activities,  Yaquina 
Head  Is  u£ed  for  recreational,  scientific  and 
educational  purposes.  These  activities  are 
primarily  concentrated  near  the  publicly 
owned  lighthouse  at  the  western  tip.  Ore- 
gon State  University  Marine  Science  Center 
operates  both  research  and  education  pro- 
grams at  this  site.  Access  to  this  area  is 
provided  solely  by  a  gravel  road  extending 
through  the  quarry.  A  shoreblrd  refuge  ad- 
ministered  by   the    U.S.   Fish   and   WUdllfe 
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Service  encompasses  several  small  off-shore 
Islands  west  and  southwest  of  the  headland. 

Quarrying  of  the  private  land  on  Yaquina 
Head  has  been  a  controversial  Issue  for  many 
years.  Numerous  complaints  by  local  resi- 
dents and  others  eventually  brought  the 
issue  statewide  attention.  In  the  spring  of 
1977.  the  Oregon  Land  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Commission  (LCDC)  held  public 
hearings  to  determine  whether  to  recom- 
mend Yaquina  Head  as  an  Area  of  Critical 
State  Concern.  On  May  24,  1977,  the  LCDC 
submitted  a  repo>rt  to  the  59th  Legislature 
recommending  Yaquina  Headland  for  desig- 
nation as  an  Area  of  Critical  State  Concern. 
Although  the  Legislature  subsequently  failed 
to  pass  a  bin  out  of  committee  before  ad- 
journment, a  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Yaquina  Head  Advisory  Committee 
was  created  by  the  Governor  on  January  9. 
1978  (Executive  Order  No.  EO-78-01 )  pur- 
suant to  House  Joint  Resolution  79.  ptissed 
by  the  59th  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Com- 
mittee was  directed  "to  prepare  recommen- 
dations regarding  a  fair  and  equitable 
method  of  preserving  and  protecting  Ya- 
quina Head."  The  Legislature  also  urged  the 
Committee  to  present  a  written  leport  con- 
taining a  digest  of  facts  In  addition  to  its 
recommendations  and  alternatives  for  pre- 
serving the  unique  qualities  of  Yaquina 
Head.  This  written  report,  including  recom- 
mendations, was  directed  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Governor  and  Sixtieth  Legislative  As- 
sembly on  or  before  December  1,  1978. 

Yaquina  Head  Advisory  Committee:  Jeff 
Guderkirk,  Chairman:  Albert  Strand.  Vice 
Chairman:  Bill  Burley.  Secretary;  John 
Brenneman;  George  Diel;  Kathi  Foisie;  Wal- 
ter Gordon;   Allen  Hermann:  Fred  Weakley. 

A  Technical  Advisory  Committee,  com- 
po-ed  of  nine  siate  agency  representatives 
and  a  representative  of  private  Industry,  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  Committee.  The  De- 
partment of  Land  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment provided  staff  assistance  and  financial 
support. 

HI.    FINDINGS    OF   FACT 

Historical  values 

The  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  head- 
land Is  on  the  statewide  Inventory  of  his- 
toric sites  and  buildings.  Built  in  1873.  it 
has  been  nominated  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  and  is  on  the  "eligible  for 
inclusion"  list.  It  Is  the  second  oldest  active 
light   tower   on   the   Oregon    Coast. 

No  other  historical  slte3  on  Yaquina  Head 
have  been  Identified  for  Inclusion  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Archeological  I'alues 

There  are  no  archeological  sites  on  Yaquina 
Head  listed  in  the  statewide  inventory.  The 
existence  of  three  small  Indian  middens  near 
the  lighthouse  has  been  documented,  but 
never  verified. 

Climatology 

Yaquina  Head  has  a  temperate,  marine 
climate  which  Is  significantly  influenced  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Annual  precipitation 
varies  from  40-60  inches  per  year.  Winters 
are  generally  mild  and  wet  vrtth  prevailing 
winds  from  the  southwest.  Summers  are  also 
mild  with  considerably  less  precipitation  and 
prevailing  northwest  winds.  The  average 
frost  free  growing  season  is  about  248  days. 

Constant  wind  prevails.  Velocities  of  10-20 
miles  per  hotir  are  common  with  occasional 
gusts  reaching  75-100  miles  per  hour.  The 
headland  has  potential  for  location  of  a  wind 
generated  power  facility,  although  the  fed- 
eral government  recently  rejected  it  as  a 
turbine  location.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  windmills  here  could  generate  about  2 
to  3  million  kilowatt  hours  per  year.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  plans  for  installa- 
tion of  windmills  on  Yaquina  Head. 

Due  to  Its  location,  being  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.   Yaquina 


Head  is  subject  to  tidal  action,  w&ve  patterns, 
ocean  currents  and  tsunamis.  Uprush  of 
waves  affects  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
upland  extent  of  the  coastal  sboreland. 

The  Intrusion  of  tbe  headland  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  also  results  in  a  minor  "wind 
shadow"  effect,  creating  a  localized  micro- 
climatic condition. 

Geology 

Yaquina  Head  Is  formed  primarily  from 
coarse  basalt  of  tbe  Miocene  Epoch.  The 
basalt  consists  predominately  of  breccia, 
water-laid  fragmental  debris  and  massive 
flows  and  pillow  lavas.  The  eroded  volcanic 
material  overlies  sedimentary  rocks  of  the 
Astoria  Formation  which  were  deposited  be- 
tween 15  and  18  million  years  ago.  These 
light-colored  formations  are  exposed  along 
the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  headland. 
Erosion  of  these  sedimentary  deposits  occurs 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  overlying  vol- 
canic material,  resulting  in  the  creation  of 
steep  sea  cliffs  which  are  prone  to  landslid- 
Ing.  The  basalt  surface  layer  is  covered  by  40 
to  60  Inches  of  gravelly  clay  loam  soils  which 
are  generaUy  well  drained.  A  marine  terrace 
has  been  formed  extending  from  the  light- 
house into  the  quarry  area  at  an  approximate 
elevation  of  80-100  feet.  Evidence  aJso  sug- 
gests that  the  lighthouse  area  is  being  grad- 
ually eroded  from  the  rest  of  the  headland, 
and  will  eventually  become  a  sea  stack. 

The  basaltic  material  mined  at  Yaquina 
Head  yields  generally  good  quality  construc- 
tion aggregate  used  for  crushed  rock,  riprt^) 
and  asphalt  mix.  It  is  not  used  for  concrete. 
Approximately  3-4  million  cubic  yards  of  ex- 
tractable  construction  aggregate  remain  at 
the  Yaquina  Head  Quarry.  This  amount  of 
rock  could  sustain  the  present  quarry  opera- 
tion for  at  least  another  20  years,  assuming 
a  10  percent  yearly  growth  rate  on  the  pres- 
ent production  average  of  approximately 
125.000  tons  per  year. 

Fish  and  loildlife 

Yaquina  Head  is  used  by  many  people  to 
fish,  observe  and  photograph  wildlife  (gray 
whales,  seals  and  sea  lions,  shoreblrds.  etc.). 
The  intertidal  area  around  Yaquina  Head 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Pish  and  WUdllfe  for  scientific  and  edu- 
cational coUectlon  of  non-food  animals.  For 
intertidal  study,  this  Is  the  most  popular 
area  In  Oregon.  More  scientific  and  educa- 
tional collecting  permits  are  issued  here  than 
for  any  other  collecting  area  on  the  Oregon 
Coast.  As  many  as  500  persons  have  been  ob- 
served using  the  area  during  a  single  tide 
period. 

Most  of  the  birds  and  terrestial  wildlife 
observed  on  Yaqtiina  Head  are  located  on  the 
23  acres  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  adminis- 
tered land,  rather  than  the  area  of  the  head- 
land affected  by  quarrying  operations.  If  the 
quarrying  were  stopped  and  the  land  reha- 
bilirated.  it  is  likely  that  some  birds  and 
mammals  would  reestablish  themselves.  Surf 
fishin.t;  from  the  rocks  Is  usually  productive 
for  bottom  scecles. 

An  Inventory  of  the  mammals,  flsh  and 
birds  of  Yaquina  Head  has  been  completed 
by  Dale  Snow  of  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife. 

No  threatened  or  endangered  animal  spe- 
cies are  known  to  reside  or  breed  on  Ya- 
quina Head,  but  three  species  which  are 
listed  as  endangered  or  threatened  may  be 
infrequent  visitors  (peregrine  falcon,  bald 
eagle  and  western  snowy  plover) . 
Botanical  resources 

Due  in  part  to  a  variety  of  mlcrohabltats. 
Yaquina  Head  has  a  large  and  diverse  flora. 
The  headland  Is  typical  of  coastal  bluffs  with  a 
complex  mixing  of  herb  or  shrub-dominated 
plan  communities.  The  south  shore  basks  In 
sunlight  on  clear  days  and  is  hit  by  strong 
winds  and  salt  spray  on  stormy  days:  the 
north  shore  remains  in  shade  much  of  the 
time  and  is  somewhat  sheltered  from  strong 


southwesterly    winds.    Different    species    of 
plants  are  found  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Two  Yaquina  Head  plants  have  been  pro- 
posed for  either  Threatened  or  Endangered 
status  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ( 1975) 
or  by  the  Oregon  Rare  and  Endangered  Plant 
Species  Task  Force.  Another  unusual  plant, 
Sea  Cabbage  (Introduced  from  Europe),  is 
found  nowhere  else  on  the  West  Coast. 

Bill  Burley  of  The  Nature  Conservancy 
has  compiled  an  inventory  of  the  Taqulna 
Head  Flora. 

Aesthetics 

Yaquina  Head  Is  a  prominent  landmark 
visible  from  many  scenic  waysides  and  state 
parks.  Including  a  large  portion  of  US.  High- 
way 101.  Its  rugged  beauty  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  Oregon  Coast.  The  headland  and  the 
historic  lighthouse  combine  to  make  Ya- 
quina Head  one  of  the  most  popular  places 
on  the  coast  to  visit  and  to  photograph.  The 
headland  is  described  in  the  Oregon  Coastal 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
(OCCDC)  report  entitled  Visual  Resource 
A.nalysis  of  the  Oregon  Coast  (1974)  as  a  re- 
source having  "Potential  for  Exceptional 
Coastal  Experience."  Such  resources  are  de- 
fined as  containing  "landscapes  which  are  of 
statewide  and/or  national  concern." 

The  quarry  operation  of  Yaquina  Head  has 
substantially  altered  the  profile  and  scenic 
qualities  of  the  headland.  If  quarrymg  con- 
tinues, it  will  eventually  lower  the  profile  to 
elevations  ranging  from  40-100  feet  above 
mean  sea  level.  The  only  remaining  signifi- 
cant promontory  (240  ft.)  would  be  the  east- 
ernmost portion  of  the  Coast  Guard  adminis- 
tered property,  immediately  west  of  the 
quarry. 

Quarry-related  activities.  Including  blast- 
ing, heavy  equipment  operation,  truck  traf- 
fic, rock  crusher  operation,  dust  and  noise, 
infiuence  the  aesthetic  quality  of  a  visit  to 
Yaquina  Head.  The  only  access  road  to  the 
western  tip  of  the  headland  passes  adjacent 
to  the  ro:k  crusher  and  directly  through  the 
quarry  operations,  exposing  this  area  to  view. 
This  road  is  used  by  both  visitors  and  the 
heavy  equipment  associated  with  quarry 
operations. 

In  recent  years,  the  western  crest  of  the 
headland  has  been  subject  to  increased  off- 
road  vehicle  (ORV)  use.  This  activity  has 
resulted  in  substantial  damage  to  the  fra- 
gile vegetation  of  the  headland. 

Aesthetic  quality  on  Yaquina  Head  re- 
mains high,  however,  due  to  the  water-domi- 
nated landscape,  vivid  color  contrasts,  light- 
house, steep  and  rugged  landforms.  unusual 
plants,  abundant  birdlife.  proximity  to  ma- 
rine mammals  and  accessible  tldepools. 
Oicners/ilp 

The  off-shore  rocks  which  extend  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  west  and  southwest  of  Yaquina 
Head  are  federal  lands  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  a  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge. 

The  western  tip  of  Yaquina  Head  (ap- 
proximately 23  acres)  was  set  aside  as  a  fed- 
eral lighthouse  reserve  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson  in  1866.  The  Yaquina  Head  Light- 
house was  subsequently  built  in  1873  and  has 
been  maintained  by  the  VS.  Coast  Guard. 
The  VS.  Coast  Guard  filed  notice  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1977  of  Its  Intent  to  relinquish  con- 
trol of  18.1  acres  of  the  lighthouse  reserve 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  When 
completed,  the  Coast  Guard  will  retain  Ju- 
risdiction over  4.5  acres.  Including  the  light- 
house. 

Yaquina  Head  Quarries,  Inc.  owns  7  parcels 
(separate  tax  lots)  of  contiguous  property 
which  make  up  most  of  the  central  portion 
of  Yaquina  Head.  These  parcels  total  approxi- 
mately 55  acres.  Yaquina  Head  Quarries,  Inc. 
also  owns  several  other  psu-cels  on  Yaquina 
Head  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  quarry 
operations. 

The  surface  mining  activity  of  Yaquina 
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Head  Quarries,  Inc.  is  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Oregon  Mined  Lands  Rec- 
lamation Act  (ORS  517.750  to  517.900)  be- 
cause of  a  "grandfather"  exclusion.  The  com- 
bination of  areas  mined  prior  to  1972.  and  the 
areas  used  for  storage  or  disposal  of  mining 
refuse  Include  most  of  the  lands  owned  by 
Yaqulna  Head  Quarries.  A  permit  of  limited 
exemption  has  been  granted  to  Yaquina  Head 
Quarries,  Inc.  by  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Geology  and  Mineral  Industries.  However,  the 
present  owner  has  voluntarily  developed  a 
reclamation  plan  which  assiunes  continued 
quarrying  of  the  headland  and  restoration  to 
about  60-100  feet  above  sea  level.  The  spe- 
cifics of  this  plan,  and  the  owner's  intent 
to  implement  it.  remain  unclear. 

The  State  of  Oregon  (2.9  acres) ,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment (9.06  acres).  Agate  Beach  Water 
District  (.25  acres)  and  a  private  individual, 
Stella  Wade  of  Overland  Park,  Kansas  (2.8 
acres)  also  own  parcels  of  property  at  the 
northeastern  end  of  the  headland. 

A  county  road  runs  the  length  of  Yaqulna 
Head  along  the  south  slope,  connecting  the 
lighthouse  area  with  U.S.  Highway  101. 

Land  holdings  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  purposes  of  delineating  Yaquina  Head 
are  Identified  on  Figure  1  (page  16).  These 
parcels  are  also  listed  below  by  ownership 
and  tax  lot  number  (Lincoln  County  Map 
29  10  11  BC). 

Tax  lot  number  and  ownership: 

300,  UJS.  Coast  Guard. 

200,  1400,  1500.  1600  2400,  2700,  2900, 
Yaqulna  Head  Quarries,  Inc. 

1200.  Stella  Wade. 

2500,  VS.  Government. 

2600.  State  of  Oregon. 

2401.  Agate  Beach  Water  District. 

ASSESSED  VALtTES 

The  total  value  of  the  lands  which  con- 
stitute Yaquina  Head  is  unknown.  Although 
1978-79  property  assessments  are  available 
for  each  property,  these  assessments  do  not 
take  into  account  the  subsurface  rock  re- 
source value  of  each  parcel.  An  appraisal  of 
the  subsurface  rock  resource  value  remain- 
ing on  Yaqulna  Head  has  not  been  under- 
taken. 

The  Committee's  attempt  to  identify  a  fair 
market  value  for  the  private  lands  of  Yaqulna 
Head  was  imsuccessful.  The  Committee  had 
neither  the  funding  nor  expertise  needed  to 
conduct  a  meaningful  subsurface  appraisal 
of  the  rock  resources.  Without  an  appraisal, 
any  estimate  of  the  market  value  of  these 
properties  would  be  speculative. 

The  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation 
has  estimated  that  a  general  appraisal  of 
the  Yaqulna  Head  Quarries.  Inc.  property 
could  be  completed  for  approximately  $10.- 
000.  Such  an  appraisal  would  not.  however, 
be  adequate  for  acquisition  or  condemnation 
proceedings.  An  acquisition  process  would 
require  at  least  two  independent  opinions  of 
value.  This  would  raise  the  cost  to  about 
«20.000. 

The  1978-79  value  listed  by  the  Lincoln 
County  Assessor  for  the  seven  Identified  con- 
tiguous parcels  owned  by  Yaqulna  Head 
Quarries.  Inc.  is  $306,150.  including  Improve- 
ments. In  addition,  the  quarry  owner  (Robert 
Weinert)  estimates  that  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 2  million  dollars  of  equipment  is  em- 
ployed on  the  properties.  An  active  market 
exists  for  heavy  equipment  sales,  as  evidenced 
by  recent  government  and  Alyeska  heavy 
equipment  clearance  sales  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  1978-79  assessed  value  of  the  2  8  acres 
owned  by  Stella  Wade  is  $5,150. 

l^ND  USE  PLANNING 

The  Yaqulna  Bay  Land  Use  Plan  (1969) 
designates  Yaquina  Head  as  a  Natural  Re- 
source and  Open  Space  area.  This  plan  will 
remain  in  effect  until  the  completion  of  a 
new  Lincoln  County  Comprehensive  Plan  In 


Current  county  zoning  designations  of  the 
headland  are  as  follows : 

1.  R-l  (Residential— Single  Family)  at 
Lighthouse  Reserve  at  western  tip:  and 

2.  M-I  (Marine — Industrial)  at  Yaquina 
Head  Quarries.  Inc.  property. 

The  existing  zone  designations  will  also  be 
revised  consistent  with  the  new  comprehen- 
sive plan. 

Any  new  mining  operations  in  Lincoln 
County  are  subject  to  a  reclamation  plan. 
Including  bonding  responsibility.  By  virtue 
of  its  established  "grandfather"  use.  Yaquina 
Head  Quarries.  Inc.  is  exempt  from  these 
county  regulations. 

The  Oregon  Statewide  Coastal  Planning 
Goals  were  adopted  by  the  Land  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Commission  (LCDCj 
and  became  effective  on  January  1.  1977.  The 
Oregon  Legislature  directed  that  the  LCDC, 
in  developing  goals,  shall  give  "priority  con- 
sideration" to  'coastal  headlands  and  related 
areas"  among  other  areas  and  resources  (ORS 
197.230(2)  (9) ).  This  direction  was  reflected 
in  Statewide  Goal  No.  17  for  Coastal  Shore- 
lands,  which  states,  In  part: 

"Major  marshes,  significant  wildlife  habi- 
tat. Coustal  Headlands,  exceptional  aesthetic 
resources  and  historic  and  archeological  sites 
shall  be  protected.  Uses  in  these  areas  shall 
be  consistent  with  protection  of  natural 
areas.  (Comprehensive  Plan  Requirements — 
Coastal  Shorelands  Goal.  Elmphasls  added.)" 

The  Coastal  Shorelands  Goal  also  provides 
that  proposed  uses  must  be  ranked  according 
to  priority,  with  water-dependent  and  water- 
related  \ises  being  given  preference  over  other 
uses.  Any  new  use  at  Yaquina  Head  which 
would  not  provide  for  the  protection  of  nat- 
tu-al  values  would  be  difficult  to  initiate,  ac- 
cording to  the  statewide  goals. 

ORS  197.405  provides  that  the  LCDC  may 
recommend  significant  resource  areas  to  the 
Legislature  for  designation  as  Areas  of  Criti- 
cal State  Concern.  Areas  of  Critical  State 
Concern  are  areas  defined  and  designated  by 
the  state  because  uncontrolled  or  incom- 
patible development  could  result  in  serious 
damage  to  1)  the  environment,  life,  or 
property:  2)  the  long  term  public  interest: 
or  3)  the  potential  for  other  uses.  Basic  to 
the  concept  are  the  critical  nature  of  the 
resource  or  area,  and  the  existence  of  a 
regional,  state,  or  national  concern  which  is 
greater  than  local  significance.  Subsequent 
to  public  hearings  and  findings,  the  LCDC 
recommended  in  May,  1977  that  the  Legis- 
lature declare  Yaquina  Head  an  Area  of 
Critical  State  Concern. 

LINCOLN    COUNTY    ROCK   RESOURCES 

There  are  presently  five  major  producers 
of  rock  products  in  Lincoln  County: 

1.  Yaquina  Head  Quarries. 

2.  Devils  Lake  Sand  and  Gravel. 

3.  Ocean  Lake  Sand  and  Gravel. 

4.  Toledo  Sand  and  Gravel. 

5.  Eckman  Creek  Quarry. 

These  quarries  produced  about  600,000  to 
650.000  tons  (400,000  to  430,000  cubic  yards) 
of  rock  products  In  1975.  Yaqulna  Head 
Quarries  supplied  about  25  percent  of  the 
total,  for  use  mostly  In  Lincoln  County. 

At  the  present  time,  four  additional  rock 
sources  In  Lincoln  County  appear  to  have 
potential  for  future  development.  These 
sources  Include: 

1.  Iron  Mountain 
Located  about  I'/j  miles  north  of  Agate 
Beach.  Iron  Mountain  is  a  proven  rock  re- 
source extraction  site,  capable  of  producing 
specification  rock  for  road  base  material, 
asphalt  and  riprap.  The  site  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Oregon  State  Highway  Di- 
vision which  uses  it  primarily  for  state  high- 
way building  and  repair  The  estimated  re- 
serves are  about  400.000  cubic  yards.  Crush- 
ing costs  at  Iron  Mountain  run  considerably 
higher  than  at  Yaqulna  Head  due  to  the 
hardness  of  the  rock. 


2.  Cape  Foulweather 

Intrusive  basalt  dikes  exist  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Cape  Foulweather.  Some  small 
quarry  operations  by  logging  firms  have 
occurred  east  of  the  Cape.  At  the  present 
time,  no  quarry  operations  are  active. 

Additional  exploration  appears  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  rock  at  Cape  Foulweather.  It  is 
predicted,  however,  that  quarry  operations 
at  Cape  Foulweather  would  encoixnter  pub- 
lic opposition  similar  to  Yaquina  Head. 
3.  Siletz-Logsden  Area 

In  the  past,  several  alluvial  and  terrace 
deposits  have  been  utilized  for  rock.  The 
quantity  is  estimated  at  4-5  million  cubic 
yards.  The  quality  is  borderline,  but  it  does 
produce  suitable  road  base  material  and 
asphalt  rock.  The  material  is  covered  by  4-10 
feet  of  overburden. 

Additional  rock  extraction  In  this  area, 
however,  might  encounter  high  transport 
costs  to  the  market  place,  reduced  water 
quality  and  zoning  difficulties. 

4.  Importation  of  Rock  via  Dock  Facilities 

Rock  could  be  barged  into  the  Lincoln 
County  area  from  outside  sources  such  as 
the  Umpqua  River  in  Douglas  County.  Dock 
unloading  and  storage  facilities  might  be 
provided  in  Yaquina  Bay. 

The  quality  of  Umpqua  River  area  rock 
is  suitable  for  road  base  rock,  asphalt  and 
concrete.  Quantity  is  unknown  at  this  time. 
EcoTiomic  factors 

Lincoln  County  is  characterized  by  a  nat- 
ural resource  based  economy  (forest  prod- 
ucts, tourism,  fishing  and  fish  processing). 
Employment  opportunities  are  limited  and 
there  is  an  influx  of  retirement  age  persons 
who  make  up  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  population.  The  area  is  likely  to  continue 
a  slow,  steady  rate  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Tourism  is  expected  to  become 
increasingly  Important. 

During  fiscal  year  1976,  Yaquina  Head 
Quarries.  Inc.  averaged  15  employees  and  a 
payroll  of  $163,000.  That  year.  Yaquina  Head 
Quarries.  Inc.  provided  about  0.2  percent  of 
the  County's  total  payroll  and  0.12  percent 
of  its  employment.  It  provided  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  mining  related  employment  for 
the  County. 

Like  the  rest  of  Oregon,  Lincoln  County  la 
experiencing  a  dramatic  upsurge  in  new 
housing  starts,  particularly  in  Waldport  and 
Depoe  Bay.  An  average  single  family  dwell- 
ing is  estimated  to  need  about  180  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  during  construction.  The 
average  annual  rate  of  aggregate  use  In  Lin- 
coln County  is  estimated  as  between  12-20 
tons  per  person.  The  cumulative  demand  will 
total  approximately  9,000.000  tons  by  1990 
and  16,000,000  tons  by  the  year  2000.  This 
means  that  known  sources  of  high  quality 
rock  in  Lincoln  County  have  a  remaining 
life  span  of  about  15-20  years.  After  that.  It 
Is  uncertain  whether  economical  rock  will  be 
available  in  Lincoln  County. 

If  Yaqulna  Head  Quarries.  Inc.  were  to 
close,  the  demand  would  probably  be  met  by 
the  closest  quarries.  Ocean  Lake,  Toledo  and 
Eckman.  Production  of  each  of  these  quar- 
ries would  have  to  Increase  by  30-50  percent 
to  make  up  this  loss.  This  would  reduce 
further  the  expected  life  of  these  quarries. 

If  the  Yaqulna  Head  Quarries.  Inc.  prop- 
erties were  acquired  by  a  public  agency  or 
other  non-profit  group  and  subsequently  re- 
moved from  the  tax  rolls.  Lincoln  County 
would  lose  approximately  $4,663  per  year, 
based  upon  the  1977-78  assessment  rate  of 
15.23  per  $1,000  value.  This  total  might  in- 
crease if  the  assessment  rate  is  revised 
upward. 

IV.  ALTERNATIVES 

After  compiling  and  analyzing  background 
Information  and  other  data,  the  Yaqulna 
Head  Advisory  Committee  Identified  and 
considered  five  alternative  methods  of  pre- 
serving and  protecting  Yaquina  Head.  These 
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alternatives  all  Involve  some  manner  of  pub- 
lic acquisition.  Non-acquisition,  or  the  long- 
term  continuation  of  quarrying  of  the  head- 
land was  rejected  by  the  Committee  because 
it  would  perpetuate  the  destruction  of  the 
headland,  and  was.  therefore.  Inconsistent 
with  the  Committee's  legislated  directive. 

Acquisition  of  Yaqulna  Head  was  consid- 
ered for  purposes  of  enloining  immediately, 
or  phasing  out  (short-term)  all  mining  ac- 
tivities. Acquisition  Is  possible  using  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  methods: 

1 .  Negotiated  Purchase. 

2.  Eminent  Domain  (Condemnation) . 

3.  Land  Elxchange. 

4.  Easement  Purchase. 

5.  Gift. 

All  acquisition  methods  present  the  ad- 
vantages of  preserving  and  protecting  the  re- 
maining headland  and  associated  qualities. 
They  also  lend  themselves  to  immediate  im- 
plementation of  a  management  plan,  includ- 
ing reclamation. 

Negotiated  purchase  of  Yaqulna  Head  pre- 
sents the  most  equitable  settlement  arrange- 
ment. The  quarry  owner  has  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  a  fair  purchase  price, 
assuming  a  factual  aporalsal  of  subsurface 
mineral  worth  can  be  completed.  Falling  an 
equitable  negotiated  agreement,  the  State 
could  utilize  eminent  domain  proceedings. 

No  alternative  rock  sources  not  already 
under  commercial  operation  were  Identified 
by  the  Committee  for  possible  use  In  case  of 
acquisition  by  land  exchange.  Yaqulna  Head 
Quarries.  Inc.  is  the  largest  rock  producer  In 
Lincoln  County  and  no  replacement  site  ap- 
Ijears  to  exist  in  the  county  which  would 
provide  the  operator  with  an  equivalent 
worth.  A  thorough  assessment  of  alternative 
rock  resource  sites  would  require  more  pre- 
cise local  information  with  regard  to  re- 
serves. This  Information  would  then  need  to 
be  compared  with  future  market  areas.  The 
present  owner  of  Yaqulna  Head  Quarries.  Inc. 
has  consistently  opposed  any  land  exchange. 

The  purchase  of  a  conservation  ee^ement 
to  protect  the  headland  Is  considered  un- 
likely because  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  a 
restrictive  easement  would  undoubtedly  ap- 
proach the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land.  The 
owner  has  also  stated  his  opposition  to  this 
ipprosMih. 

It  is,  also,  Improbable  that  the  owners 
would  consent  to  making  a  gift  of  their  land 
to  the  public,  although  a  gift  of  a  portion  or 
percentage  of  any  property  might  present 
some  tax  benefits. 

v.     MANAGEMENT    PLAN 

In  the  case  of  public  acquisition  of  private 
lands  on  Yaqulna  Head,  there  is  a  need  for 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  resource 
management  plan  in  order  to  Identify  and 
implement  activities  and  uses  compatible 
with  the  Commltteeis  Recommendation. 

Activities  and  uses  which  preserve  and  pro- 
tect Yaqulna  Head  while  providing  for  public 
use  should  be  given  priority.  The  following 
uses  should  be  examined  for  inclusion  In  the 
plan: 

1.  Natural  Area  designation. 

2.  Educational  and  Scientific  uses. 

3.  Open  Space. 

4.  Wind  Power  generation. 

5.  Wildlife  Reserve. 

6.  Recreational  development. 

7.  Reclamation. 

8.  Navigation  aids. 

Other  uses  and  activities  are  considered  in- 
compatible with  the  Committee's  Recom- 
mendation. 

The  management  plan  should  also  Include 
reclamation,  consisting  of  reclaimed  con- 
tours, revegetatlon  and  public  access  for 
areas  affected  by  quarry  activity.  The  plan 
should  protect  existing  natural  contours 
while  allowing  for  some  surface  shaping  and 
modification    as    appropriate    in    a    fashion 


consistent  with  the  Committee's  Recom- 
mendation. 

A  buffer  area  should  be  provided  by  the 
plan  to  protect  adjacent  private  lands  from 
possible  Incompatible  uses. 

Public  agencies  and  land  management  ob- 
jectives or  plans  should  be  coordinated  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  There  should 
be  a  single  coordinated  resource  management 
plan  for  the  entire  headland. 

The  Parks  and  Recreation  Branch  of  the 
Oregon  D^>artment  of  Transportation  should 
be  given  the  lead  role,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineral  In- 
dtistrles  and  the  Department  of  Land  Con- 
servation and  Development,  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  management  plan  for  Yaqulna 
Head. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 

A.  Yaqulna  Head  Is  an  Important  coastal 
headland  resource,  possessing  significant 
scenic,  historical,  educational,  scientific, 
recreational,  geological,  biological  and  other 
benefits  which  should  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected In  the  Interest  of  future  generations. 

B.  Surface  mining  of  rock  on  Yaquina 
Head  is  the  primary  activity  threatening  the 
significant  benefits  provided  by  the  head- 
land, and  should  be  Immediately  prohibited 
in  all  areas  not  previously  mined  (as  defined 
under  ORS  517.750-517.900)  unless  necessary 
as  part  of  a  final  management  plan.  The  need 
for  immediate  state  acquisition  of  Yaqulna 
Head  Is  crucial  In  order  to  arrest  further 
lowering  or  other  alteration  of  the  headland 
profile. 

C.  Existing  data  do  not  provide  a  basis  for 
a  meaningful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  private  lands  at  Yaqulna  Head.  A 
thorough  and  expert  geological  investigation 
should  be  undertaken  immediately  in  order 
to  determine  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  remaining  subsurface  rock  resources  of 
the  headland.  Such  an  investigation  is  the 
only  means  of  assessing  a  fair  market  value 
for  acquisition  of  identified  private  lands. 
The  1978-79  value  listed  by  the  Lincoln 
County  Assessor  for  the  seven  identified  con- 
tiguous parcels  owned  by  Yaqulna  Head 
Quarries.  Inc.  is  $306,150.  The  parcel  owned 
by  Stella  Wade  has  a  1978-79  assessed  value 
of  $5,150.  In  addition,  the  quarry  owner  esti- 
mates that  a  total  of  approximately  two 
million  dollars  worth  of  equipment  Is  em- 
ployed on  the  property.  An  active  market 
exists  for  heavy  equipment  sales. 

D.  No  alternative  rock  sources  have  been 
identified  in  the  Lincoln  County  area  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  present  quarry 
owner  in  the  case  of  a  land  exchange  (trade) . 
The  owner  of  Yaqulna  Head  Quarries.  Inc. 
Is  opposed  to  any  land  exchange  for  purposes 
of  a  continuation  of  quarry  operations. 

E.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  owned  and  ad- 
ministered land  (23  acres)  at  the  western 
tip  of  Yaqulna  Head  should  remain  In  fed- 
eral ovimership.  The  State  of  Oregon  (2.9 
acres),  U.S.  Government  (9.06  acres)  and 
Agate  Beach  Water  District  (.25  acres)  prop- 
erties at  the  eastern  end  of  the  headland 
should  also  be  retained  under  present  owner- 
ship. 

F.  A  management  plan  which  provides  for 
the  future  land  use.  reclamation,  coordina- 
tion and  administration  of  the  entire  head- 
land should  be  developed  and  implemented. 
A  resource  management  plan  developed  for 
the  headland  should  be  coordinated  with 
affected  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. Due  to  the  regional,  state  and  national 
importance  of  Yaqulna  Head,  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  State  to  develop  and  apply  any 
necessary  regulatory  control.  Public  use  and 
retention  or  reestablishment  of  headland 
qualities  shall  be  given  preference  In  any 
management  plan. 

O.  Yaqulna  Head  possesses  qualities  suffi- 


cient for  designation  as  an  Area  of  Critical 
State  Concern. 

Mr.  HATFEELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  majority 
leader  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remaining  part  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  involving  this 
project,  there  is  a  lighthouse  at  one  end 
of  the  point  which  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  BLM.  The  Coast  Guard  is  no 
longer  utilizing  it.  Then  some  short  dis- 
tance from  there  is  this  large  quarry, 
which  is  rather  unsightly,  which  detracts 
from  what  otherwise  is  a  beautiful 
coastline  area.  VirtuaUy  all  of  the  other 
key  areas  along  the  Oregon  coast  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, "nie  lighthouse  is  an  operating 
lighthouse.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  but  the  general  land  title  Is 
vested  now  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement having  been  transferred  for 
that  purpose  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  a  large 
administrative  agency  which  has  large 
holdings  along  the  coastal  area,  primari- 
ly in  timber,  so  this  would,  under  the 
act  proposed,  transfer  the  60  acres  of  the 
head  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  then  the  materials  that  are 
actually  mined  from  the  head  would  be 
sold  because  of  the  high  value  cost  of 
those  materials,  and  replaced  with  lesser 
value  materials  so  that,  in  effect,  the  re- 
habilitation of  this  unique  geological 
formation  would  be  borne  primarily  by 
this  kind  of  revolving  fimd,  sale,  and 
rehabilitation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  rock  material  would  be  used 
eventually  to  reclaim  the  land? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Secretary  would 
fill  it  in  and  bring  it  back  into  a  reason- 
able natural  state,  so  that  from  an  es- 
thetic point  of  view  the  current  appear- 
ance could  be  vastly  improved. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Exactly.  The  Senator 
has  described  it  accurately. 

The  land  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
unless  one  has  seen  it  or  been  there  or 
seen  photographs,  because  there  are 
such  unique  characteristics  to  this  head. 

As  I  say,  it  juts  out  farthest  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  of  any  head  in  the  entire 
Pacific  area. 

Consequently,  it  does  have  this  very 
unique  geological  characteristic  and  it  is 
classified  by  experts  as  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. Certainly,  as  one  looks  at  what  is 
happening  now,  you  see  that  the  whole 
profile  of  this  head  is  being  eroded  away, 
being  destroyed,  and  eventually  could 
ultimately  become  even  an  island  rather 
than  a  head. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 
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The  amendment  (UP  No.  979)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    980 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  system  to  com- 
memorate each  former  President  of  the 
United  States  by  establishing  a  suitable 
memorial  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 980. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  after  line  19,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion and  renumber  the  succeeding  section 
number  accordingly. 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  survey  of  sites 
which  he  deems  exhibit  qualities  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  commemoration  of  each 
former  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
survey  may  Include  sites  associated  with  the 
deeds,  leadership,  or  lifework  of  a  fcwmer 
President,  and  It  may  Identify  sites  or  struc- 
tures historically  unrelated  to  a  former 
President  but  which  may  be  suitable  as  a 
memorial  to  honor  such  President. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  reports  on  individual  sites 
and  structures  identified  In  the  survey  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  together  with 
his  recommendation  as  to  whether  such  site 
or  structure  is  suitable  for  establishment  as 
a  national  historic  site  or  national  memorial 
to  commemorate  a  former  President.  Each 
such  report  shall  Include  pertinent  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  need  for  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  interests  therein,  the 
development  of  faclUties,  and  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  site  or  structure 
and  the  estimated  cost  thereof.  If  during  the 
six-month  period  following  the  transmittal 
of  a  report  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
neither  Committee  has  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  its  members  disapproved  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  a  site  or  structure 
is  suitable  for  establishment  as  a  national 
historic  site,  the  Secretary  may  thereafter 
by  appropriate  order  estabUsh  the  same  as  a 
national  historic  site,  including  the  lands 
and  Interests  therein  identified  In  the  report 
accompanying  his  recommendation.  The  Sec- 
retary may  acquire  the  lands  and  Interests 
therein  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
other  Federal  agency,  or  exchange,  and  he 
shall  administer  the  site  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666),  as  amended. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  diminishing  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act  of  Augxist  21,  1935 


(49  Stat.  666) ,  as  amended,  or  as  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  establish  any  national 
memorial,  creation  of  which  Is  hereby  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  na- 
tional historic  site  in  commemoration  of 
each  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  This  Nation  commemo- 
rates its  Presidents  by  scores  of  sites, 
ranging  from  the  humble  to  the  palatial: 
birthplaces,  residences,  other  buildings, 
inaugural  places,  monuments,  and  tombs. 
Visitors  to  these  sites  can  enhance  their 
understanding  of  the  distinguished 
group  of  men  who  have  led  the  Nation. 
Our  people  can  learn  of  the  former  Presi- 
dents ways  of  life;  family  backgrounds: 
locales  and  regions  in  which  the  Presi- 
dents were  bom  or  resided ;  eras  in  which 
they  lived,  and  the  social,  economic  and 
intellectual  influences  that  molded  them. 
These  sites  fall  primarily  in  two  cate- 
gories. Some  of  these  historic  places  are 
units  of  the  national  park  system  and 
most  of  the  remainder  are  national  his- 
toric landmarks.  The  landmarks  are 
owned  and  administered  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies.  States,  cities,  nongov- 
ernmental institutions,  and  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  President,  two  factors  seem  to 
rank  most  prominently  in  the  selection  of 
Presidential  properties  for  preservation 
and  commemoration :  the  significance  of 
the  property  in  the  President's  career  or 
personal  life,  and  its  relative  degree  of 
historic  integrity.  This  latter  factor 
might  be  broadened  to  include  the  feasi- 
bility and  cost  of  returning  or  restoring 
the  property  to  a  facsimile  of  its  original 
state. 

A  perfect  state  of  equity  is  impossible 
to  achieve.  Already  certain  Presidents 
have  several  sites  each  in  the  national 
park  system,  while  others  have  only  a 
single  national  historic  landmark. 
Length  of  tenure,  duration  of  total 
career,  longevity,  and  accidents  of  pres- 
ervation have  determined  what  is  left. 
Fires  have  damaged  or  destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  residences,  for  example.  The  very 
subjective  factors  of  historians'  assess- 
ments and  rankings  of  the  Presidents  and 
popular  opinion  have  also  played  a  role 
in  spurring  the  preservation  of  certain 
sites  and  causing  the  neglect  of  others. 
Some  Presidents  have  simply  been  more 
venerated  than  others. 

Beginning  with  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  American  people 
have  been  given  a  remarkable  series  of 
Presidential  properties:  Homes,  libraries, 
and  even  personal  furnishings  and  ef- 
fects. Thus,  for  the  modem  Presidents, 
the  Nation  possesses  an  extraordinarily 
well  preserved  and  authentic  collection 
of  properties. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  modem 
Presidents,  in  accord  with  their  own 
judgment,  have  enhanced  the  relative 
significance  of  certain  properties  by  se- 
lecting them  for  preservation.  Thus  Ei- 
senhower chose  the  Gettysburg  farm  as 
the  most  fitting  symbol  of  himself,  rather 


than  his  birthplace  in  Denison,  Tex.,  or 
his  boyhood  home  in  Abilene,  Kans.,  al- 
though he  is  buried  in  proximity  to  the 
latter.  Truman  initially  opposed  any 
commemoration  of  himself  while  he  was 
living,  but  later  consented  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Truman  Historic  District,  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Nixon  selected  his 
birthplace  for  landmark  status  from  a 
number  of  options  presented  to  him. 

While  historians  might  quibble  with 
these  selections,  it  would  seem  that,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  wishes  of  Presi- 
dents and  their  close  relatives  must  be 
respected.  This  is  especially  the  case  for 
living  Presidents  and  for  those  deceased 
Chief  Executives  whose  immediate  fam- 
ily members  survive. 

As  part  of  its  program  to  survey  all 
nationally  significant  properties  in  the 
United  States,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice gathered  a  vast  amount  of  material 
on  non-Federal  properties;  The  Herit- 
age Conservation  and  Recreation  Serv- 
ice has  now  inherited  that  role. 

During  their  deliberations  in  the  late 
1960"s  and  early  1970's,  the  consulting 
committee  for  the  National  Survey  of 
Historic  Sites  and  Buildings  and  its  over- 
view committee,  the  advisory  board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments,  reviewed  staff  studies 
on  many  themes  of  history.  Ultimately 
the  boards  came  to  regard  the  Presi- 
dents, by  definition,  as  nationally  sig- 
nificant figures.  Thus  the  usual  50-year 
rule  for  achievement  of  this  significance 
was  suspended. 

The  boards  became  concerned  that, 
for  certain  19th-century  Presidents, 
neither  a  national  park  nor  a  national 
historic  landmark  existed.  Special  studies 
were  performed  for  those  Presidents.  The 
result  is  that  now,  all  Presidents,  except 
Ford  and  Carter,  have  at  least  one  na- 
tional park  or  national  historic  land- 
mark. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  that  if  a 
site  is  designated  as  a  national  historic 
landmark,  historic  recognition  is  the  only 
thing  bestowed.  A  national  historic  land- 
mark may  or  may  not  be  protected,  de- 
veloped, interpreted,  staffed  or  main- 
tained. If  a  site  that  is  a  national  his- 
toric landmark  changes  ownership  and 
use  which  impairs  the  historic  value, 
the  only  recourse  is  to  remove  the  desig- 
nation. 

Just  last  month,  two  Presidential 
birthplaces  were  sold  in  Virginia  to  own- 
ers who  could  alter,  remove  or  tear 
down  these  sites. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  sur- 
vey appropriate  sites  to  commemorate 
each  former  President.  Then  the  Secre- 
tary would  recommend  his  choice  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees. 
If  the  committees  do  not  disapprove  the 
recommendations  the  site  would  become 
a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  with 
the  protection,  development,  interpreta- 
tion, maintenance  functions  that  follow 
such  designation. 

Congress  would  still  have  the  preroga- 
tive of  establishing  areas  under  the  His- 
toric Sites.  Building  and  the  Antiquities 
Act  of  1935  and  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional memorials  would  reside  with  Con- 
gress as  before. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  in  ef- 
fect, is  setting  up  a  procedure  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  a  survey  of  sites,  struc- 
tural sites,  that  would  be  appropriate 
in  preserving  as  it  relates  to  various 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  make  clear  in  the  legislative 
record  at  this  point  that  the  Secretary 
is  not  expected  to  duplicate  any  exist- 
ing structure;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  Presi- 
dent has  been  so  commemorated,  he  has 
been  so  commemorated.  We  are  not  look- 
ing to  add  to  such  commemoration  but, 
rather,  to  look  at  those  which  have  not 
been  commemorated  thus  far  and  if  there 
are  significant  historical  places  related 
to  such  Presidents,  then  it  would  be 
within  the  Secretary's  responsibility  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  survey  of 
such  structiu-es. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  way  of  an  ex- 
ample. Down  in  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
there  is  a  law  office  of  President  James 
Monroe.  That  law  office  has  been  set  up 
and  preserved  by  the  Historical  Society 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  law  library 
of  James  Monroe  is  there.  Many  of  the 
papers  dealing  particularly  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  have  been  established 
there.  His  desk  and  all  of  the  furniture 
that  he  used  in  his  law  practice  happen 
to  be  in  this  particular  structure. 

This  would  be  a  significant  historic 
place  that  could  be  determined  as  the 
ofBcial  preservation  or  commemoration 
of  President  James  Monroe.  There  are 
no  other  such  structures  that  have  been 
so  designated.  There  has  been  his  one 
home  that  he  lived  in,  but  this  is  the 
only  significant  structure  and  one  that 
would  be  most  appropriate. 

Once  this  survey  has  been  completed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  he  will  sub- 
mit it  to  Congress  for  our  information 
and  for  our  review.  Then,  from  time  to 
time,  the  Secretary  may  submit  to  the 
Congress  specific  proposals  to  take  spe- 
cific action.  At  that  time.  Congress 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
that  and  could  recommend  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

This  proposal  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions. I  urge  its  adoption.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  whUe  I 
have  some  reservations  about  the  proce- 
dure here,  in  that  it  is  a  veto  by  either 
committee,  I  am  willing  to  see  how  this 
works. 

I  must  say  that  the  precedent  bothers 
me  more  than  anything  else.  I  think  it 
Is  clear  that  when  they  send  up  the  re- 
sults of  their  initial  survey,  while  we 
cannot  veto  that,  I  am  hopeful,  and  I 
want  the  record  to  show,  that  we  intend 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  action 
that  the  committee  might  take  in  ex- 
pressing its  dissent  or  suggested  modi- 
fications of  that  initial  inventory. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  if  this  proce- 
dure is  to  work,  it  will  require  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  I  hope  that  the  Department 
will  understand  that  simply  to  go  off 
willy-nllly  on  their  own  and  then  send 


up  a  whole  series  of  designated  sites  to 
commemorate  a  given  President,  will  not 
be  acceptable.  We  would  reserve  the 
right  to  veto  the  whole  package.  So,  if 
the  Department  is  to  be  successful,  I 
would  urge  that  they  do  the  kind  of 
preliminary  work  that  will  make  certain 
that  their  program  is  sound  and,  of 
course,  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past  in  honoring  our  Presi- 
dents. 

I  observe  that  we  have  had  some  prob- 
lem on  certain  projects  which  have  re- 
quired amendments  and  changes  in  the 
proposals  that  have  been  submitted.  I  am 
willing,  however,  Mr.  President,  to  go 
along  at  this  time  to  see  if  it  works.  If  it 
works,  so  much  the  better.  It  will  save  a 
lot  of  time.  I  think  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  agree  that  it  is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  careful  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
the  respective  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarics  of  concern 
and  of  admonition  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Mr.  President,  actually,  in  the  long 
run,  this  plan  will  make  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  perhaps  a  more  orderly  ap- 
proach to  this  program  of  commemora- 
tion than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  cannot  help  but  look  at  the  list  here 
of  how  we  have  handled  these  commemo- 
rations in  the  past  purely  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  unrelated  to  any  kind  of  overall 
plan.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace  National 
Historic  Site,  we  have  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Park,  we  have  the 
Sagamore  Hill  National  Historic  Site, 
which  is  Theodore  Roosevelt's  home,  and 
we  have  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugu- 
ral National  Historic  Site.  We  have  four 
sites  just  dealing  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, obviously  ad  hoc  approval  at  differ- 
ent times. 

Then  we  have  the  home  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  a  national  historic  site, 
we  have  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  Inter- 
national Park  in  Canada,  and  we  passed 
the  Valkill  home  for  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

I  happen  to  be  on  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission  that  is  developing  a 
memorial  here.  So,  obviously,  we  have 
little  correlation  of  activity  in  this  me- 
morializing program. 

I  think,  frankly,  that  this  will  bring  a 
little  more  orderly  approach  and  tighter 
control  because,  once  a  President  has 
been  commemorated,  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  sufficient  to  carry  his  name  into 
posterity. 

Also,  I  think  that  we  must  recognize 
that  some  memorials  are  in  private  own- 
ership and  perhaps  that  is  well,  too,  to 
maintain,  although  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  consolidate  these  memorials 
even  between  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  groups,  as  well  as  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, National  Park  Service,  and  a  list 
of  Presidential  sites  in  the  National  Park 
System  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VS.  Depabtment  op  the  IirmuoK, 

Nationai.  Park  Sesvice. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  30.  1979. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatpield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  HAxraxo:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  14  concerning  sites  asso- 
ciated with  the  PresidentB  of  the  United 
States. 

The  enclosed  compilation  lists  the  20  pres- 
idential sites  In  or  directly  associated  with 
the  National  Park  System.  All  except  Gen- 
eral Grant  National  Memorial  (Grant's 
Tcwab)  and  Ford's  Theatre,  which  includes 
the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died,  were  homes 
or  dwellings  of  the  Presidents.  Rooeevelt- 
Campobello,  as  indicated,  is  International 
and  in  Canada  but  receives  support  from  the 
United  States  channeled  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural Nationai  Historic  Site  in  New  York 
is  owned  by  the  United  States  but  is  fimded 
and  operated  by  a  foundation. 

The  classification  of  these  areas  is  indi- 
cated in  their  titles.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Park  until  recently  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Nationai  Memorial  and  Includes 
Roosevelt's  Elkhom  Ranch.  The  type  of  ac- 
quisition employed  at  each  site  and  the  acre- 
age associated  with  it  is  indicated.  The  acre- 
age given  is  the  amount  of  land  in  Federal 
ownership  only  rather  than  gross  acreage. 
The  costs  shown  are  operating  and  mainten- 
ance costs  for  Fiscal  Year  1979. 

We  do  not  have  definitive  information  on 
Presidential  sites  not  administered  by  the 
Service.  Because  such  sites  are  probably  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  we 
have  discussed  your  request  with  Mr.  William 
Lebovich  of  the  National  Register  and  sent 
a  copy  of  your  letter  to  him.  The  National 
Register  Is  now  located  within  the  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service.  You 
may  expect  to  hear  from  that  agency  soon. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  your  interest 
is  confined  to  homes,  offices  and  similar  sites 
associated  with  the  Presidents  rather  than 
memorials  erected  to  them.  The  latter,  of 
course,  would  include  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Memorial,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  numerous  other  edifices  and  memorial 
sites  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  within 
and  outside  the  National  Park  System. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Tobin,  Jr., 
Acting  Deputy  Director. 

Presidential  Sites  in  the  National  Park 

System 

george  washington  birthplace  national 

monument,  virginia 

Established:  January  23,  1930. 

Acquired  by:  Purchase — 273.66  acres. 
Donation — 182.32  acres. 

Agreements:  Wakefield  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. Operation  of  gift  shop.  Profits  are  spent 
for  park  uses. 

Coste  FY  1979:  $450,700. 

AOAMS    NATIONAL    HISTORIC   SITE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Established:  December  9,  1946. 

Acquired  by:  Purchase — 4.77  acres.  Dona- 
tion— 4.40  acres. 

Agreements:  None. 

Costs  FY  1979:  $311,600. 

Note:  This  park  recently  acquired  the 
John  Adams  Birthplace  and  the  John  Qulncy 
Adams  Birthplace.  $100,000  was  provided  for 
their  operation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

MARTIN    VAN    BUSEN    NATIONAL    HISTOUC    BITE, 
NEW  TORX 

Authorized:  October  26,  1974. 
Acquired  by:  Purchase — 12.84  acres. 
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Agreements:  None. 
Costs  FY  1979 ;  $353,300. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    BIBTHPLACE    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC   SITX,    KENTUCKY 

Established:  July  17,  1916. 

Acquired  by:  Purchase — 6.0  acres.  Dona- 
tion— 110.5  acres. 

Agreements:  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
provides  a  (50.000  endowment  fund.  Proceeds 
to  be  used  to  protect  and  maintain  memorial. 

Costs  FY  1979:  $212,100. 

LINCOLN    BOYHOOD    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL, 
INDIANA 

Authorized:  February  19,  1962. 

Acquired  by:  Purchase — 149.31  acres. 
Donation — 14.00  acres. 

Agreements:  Informal  agreement  for  fire 
protection. 

Costs  FY  1979 :  $249,800. 

LINCOLN     HOME    NATIONAL    HISTORIC    SITE, 
ILLINOIS 

Authorized:  August  18,  1971. 
Acquired  by:  Purchase — 11.73  acres. 
Agreements:  None. 
Costs  fiscal  year  1979:  $589,200. 

ford's  theatre  NATIONAL   HISTORIC  SITE, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Transferred   to  National  Park  Service:    Au- 
gust  10,   1933. 

Acquired  by:  Transfer — 0.29  acres. 
Agreements:  Ford's  TTieatre  Society  to  pro- 
mote the  active  use  of  the  theatre. 
Costs  fiscal  year  1979:  $581,900. 

ANDREW     JOHNSON     NATIONAL     HISTORIC     SITE, 
TENNESSEE 

Authorized:  August  29.  1935. 
Acquired  by:   Purchase — 2.30  acres.  Dona- 
tion— 0.13  acres.  Transfer — 14.25  acres. 
Agreements:  None. 
Costs  fiscal  year  1979:  $160,000. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL,  NEW  YORK 

Dedicated:  April  27,  1897. 
Acquired  by:  Donation — 0.76  acres. 
Agreements:  None. 
Costs  fiscal  year  1979:  $86,300. 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT     BIRTHPLACE     NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  NEW  YORK 

Authorized:  July  25.  1962. 

Acquired  by:  Donation — 0.11  acres. 

Agreements:  Theodore  Roosevelt  Associa- 
tion provided  a  $500,000  endowment  for  the 
site.  Park  and  Association  make  Joint  recom- 
mendations for  use  of  proceeds. 

Costs  fiscal  year  1979:  $70,700. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  NATIONAL  PARK, 
NORTH   DAKOTA 

Established:  April  25,  1947. 

Acquired  by:  Purchase — 615.75  acres.  Do- 
nation— 119.86  acres.  Transfer — 59,178.01 
acres.  Exchange — 9.762.26  acres. 

Agreements:  Medora,  N.D. — Structural  fire 
protection.  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  North 
Dakota  Pish  and  Game  Department  and 
Wildlife  studies.  Protective  oil  and  gas  lease 
with  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Amer- 
ada Hess  Corporation  to  slant  drill  under  the 
park. 

Costs  fiscal  year  1979:  $672,400. 

SAGAMORE  HILL   NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE, 
NEW  YORK 

Authorized:  July  25,  1962. 

Acquired  by:  Donation — 85.0  acres. 

Agreements:  Theodore  Roosevelt  Associa- 
tion. Maintain  an  office  in  the  basement  of 
the  house.  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Main- 
tain an  exhibit  in  the  house. 

Costs  fiscal  year  1979:  $323,600. 

THEODORE     ROOSEVELT     INAUGURAL     NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  NEW  YORK 

Authorized:  November  2,  1966. 
Acquired  by:  Purchase — 1.03  acres. 
Agreements:  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural 


Site  Foundation  operates  park  In  accordance 
with  a  cooperative  agreement  at  no  expense 
to  the  United  States. 
CosU  FY  1979 :  None. 

WILLIAM     HOWARD    TAFT     NATIONAL     HISTORIC 
SITE,  OHIO 

Authorized:  December  2,  1962. 

Acquired  by:  Donation — 0.83  acres. 

Agreements:  William  Howard  Taft  Memo- 
rial Association  concerning  storage  and  care 
of  Taft  furnishings. 

Costs  FY  1979:  $108,500. 
HERBERT  HOOVER  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE,  IOWA 

Authorized:  August  12,  1965. 

Acquired  by:  Purchase — 145.23  acres.  Do- 
nation— 7.88  acres.  Transfer — 28.00  acres. 

Agreement:  General  Services  Administra- 
tion concerning  joint  library  and  park  de- 
velopment and  security  matters.  West  Branch 
"Iowa"  on  Streets.  Herbert  Hoover  Presiden- 
tial Library  Association  on  management  of 
the  park. 

Costs  FY  1979 :  $345,600. 
HOME     OF     FRANKLIN     O.     ROOSEVELT     NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,   NEW  YORK 

Designated:  January  15,  1944. 

Acquired  by:  Purchase — 170.20  acres.  Do- 
nation— 93.69  acres. 

Agreements:  General  Services  Administra- 
tion concerning  maintenance  and  fee  collec- 
tion costs  associated  with  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Library. 

Costs  FY  1979 :  $535,600. 

ROOSEVELT    CAMPOBELLO    INTERNATIONAL    PARK, 
CANADA    (AFFILIATED  AREA) 

Established:  July  7,  1064. 

Acquired  by:  Donation — ^2,721.50  acres 
(non-Federal) . 

Agreement:  Operated  by  a  Joint  Canada- 
United  States  Commission. 

Costs  FY  1979:   $298.000— (U.S.  share). 

EISENHOWER  NATIONAL   HISTORIC  SITE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Designated:  November  12,  1967. 

Authorized:  December  2,  1969. 

Acquired   by:    Donation — 492.54    acres. 

Agreements:  Mrs.  Elsenhower  utilizes  the 
house  and  14  acres  of  land  In  accordance 
with  a  special  use  permit. 

Costs  FY  1979:  $186,800. 

JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Authorized:  May  26,  1967. 
Acquired  by:  Donation — 0.09  acres. 
Agreements:  None. 
Costs  FY  1979:  $79,400. 

LYNDON    B.   JOHNSON    NATIONAL   HISTORIC   SITE, 
TEXAS 

Authorized:  December  2,  1969. 

Acquired  by:  Donation — 242.34. 

Agreements:  With  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  concerning  donations  of  portions  of 
the  site,  lifetime  use  by  the  Johnsons,  em- 
ployment of  the  Johnson  staff,  maintenance, 
tours  through  the  site  etc. 

Costs  FY  1979 :  $926,500. 

Mr.  HATPIEliD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   981 


(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  along  the  Georgetown  Water- 
front in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  pres- 
ervation, protection  and  recreation  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 981. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  after  line  19,  insert  a  new 
section  and  renumber  the  succeeding  section 
number  accordingly. 

Sec.  116  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
vested  in  the  United  States  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in.  and  the  right  to  immediate 
possession  of.  all  of  the  following  described 
lands  and  improvements  comprising  that 
area  within  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
Is  generally  bounded  on  the  north  by  K 
Street,  on  the  East  by  Rock  Creek,  on  the 
south  by  the  Potomac  River,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  line  four  hundred  feet  west  of  Key 
Bridge. 

(b)  Such  area  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  assure  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  and  for  rec- 
reational €ind  other  compatible  purposes.  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  action  against  the  United  States 
for  the  recovery  of  Just  compensation  for 
the  lands  and  improvements  herein  taken 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
where  the  land  is  located  without  regard  to 
the  amount  claimed.  Just  compensation 
shall  be  determined  as  of  July  12,  1979.  The 
United  States  may  initiate  proceedings  at 
any  time  seeking  a  determination  of  Just 
compensation  in  the  district  court  in  the 
manner  provided  by  sections  1358  and  1403 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  may 
deposit  in  the  registry  of  the  court  the  esti- 
mated Just  compensation,  or  a  part  thereof. 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  generally 
described  by  section  258a  of  title  40.  United 
States  Code.  Interest  shall  not  be  allowed 
on  such  amounts  as  shall  have  been  paid 
Into  the  court.  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  fee  simple  title  to 
any  property  (real  or  personal)  taken  under 
this  section  is  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  he  may  revest  title  to 
such  property  subject  to  such  reservations, 
terms,  and  conditions.  If  any,  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  may  compensate  the  former 
owner  for  no  more  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  rights  so  reserved,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  not  revest  title  to  any 
property  for  which  Just  compensation  has 
been  paid. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cariy  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  declare  the 
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remaining  part  of  the  Potomac  River 
front  shoreline  as  a  national  park  to  com- 
plete that  waterfront  shoreline  which 
has  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parks  of  our  whole  national  city. 

There  are  some  20  acres -plus  that  are 
included  now  in  a  private  ownership. 
That  ownership  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  developers  are  about  ready  to  move 
in.  When  you  begin  to  look  at  the  density 
of  population  of  the  Georgetown  water- 
front, Mr.  President,  we  are  appalled  at 
the  lack  of  open  space.  The  present  con- 
struction going  on  in  the  Georgetown 
area  will  add  10,000  people  either  as 
transients,  living  in  hotel  rooms,  or  as 
workers  in  offices,  or  as  people  living  in 
apartments.  Those  construction  projects 
when  completed  will  bring  10,000  more 
people  into  the  Georgetown  area. 

As  I  say,  we  have,  along  that  Potomac 
River  from  the  Key  Bridge  on  up  the 
canal  direction,  a  clearly  Federal  and 
public  interest  by  the  opermess  of  that 
area  and  the  park  character  of  it,  and 
then  beginning  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
on  the  Kennedy  Center  side  of  the 
Georgetown  area  involved  here  we  again 
have  park,  which  makes  for  the  kind  of 
open  space  that  we  should  complete  with 
this  present  gap  that  is  in  private  owner- 
ship. 

As  I  indicated  before.  I  do  serve  on  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and 
this  could  well  become  an  alternative  site 
to  the  Roosevelt  Memorial,  once  it  is 
agreed  upon.  It  would  be  across  the  river 
from  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island  and, 
therefore,  would  have  an  important  rela- 
tionship. Besides,  it  may  well  be  a  better 
engineering  site  than  the  present  Roose- 
velt Memorial  site  on  the  Tidal  Basin, 
which  is  land  filled. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
am  proposing  will  enable  the  Senate  to 
resolve  a  longstanding  issue  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  and  fill  in  a  gap  in 
the  protected  shoreline  along  the  Poto- 
mac River.  The  waterfront  land  south  of 
Georgetown  on  the  Potomac  is  the  only 
piece  of  shoreland  between  Cumberland, 
Md.,  and  the  city  of  Washington  that 
has  not  been  made  into  parkland  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

Senators  may  be  familiar  with  the 
unfortunate  conglomeration  of  parking 
facilities,  smoke  stacks,  and  garbage 
trucks  that  presently'  line  the  river  be- 
tween the  Key  Bridge  and  Rock  Creek. 

TTie  creation  of  a  park  at  this  20-acre 
waterfront  site  has  been  blocked  because 
the  6  privately-owned  acres  present  de- 
velopers with  an  attractive  investment 
opportunity  should  the  small  plot  be 
filled  with  a  mix  of  commercial  and 
high-income  residential  development. 

Economic  realities  being  what  they 
are,  national  interests  in  protecting  this 
plot  of  land  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  profit  motive.  My 
amendment,  very  simply,  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cept the  donation  of  the  6  privately- 
owned  acres,  or  purchase  the  land  at  its 
market  value. 

Officials  from  the  city,  the  Interior 
Department,  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  development 
company,  not  having  the  authority  to  ap- 


prove such  an  action  as  is  contemplated 
by  my  amendment,  agreed  upon  a  com- 
promise plan  which  would  permit  a  de- 
velopment surrounded  by  a  park  on  the 
area.  That  i>ark,  however,  is  little  more 
than  landscaping  for  the  building  de- 
velopment. The  development,  moreover, 
is  completely  unsatisfactory,  having  been 
disapproved  by  both  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission and  the  Old  Georgetown  Board. 
One  of  its  major  drawbacks  is  the  fact 
that  the  waterfront  floods  regularly.  In 
fact,  the  area  has  been  submerged  by 
high  water  17  times  since  1924. 

The  waterfrcHit,  as  an  ecological  en- 
vironment, and  as  part  of  the  National 
Capital  is  only  suitable  for  a  green  park. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  have  the  vi- 
sion and  foresight  to  protect  this  land  by 
supporting  my  amendment. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  We  have  not  had  a  hear- 
ing on  this  proposal.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  public  interest.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
is  deeply  interested.  There  is  a  citizens 
group  which  has  been  formed,  which  is 
also  deeply  interested.  Delegate  WAL-rER 
Pauntroy  and  I  have  discussed  the  mat- 
ter. He  is  personally  concerned  as  well. 

So  there  are  people  and  many  groups 
which  ere  very  interested  in  this  project. 

Because  we  have  not  had  a  hearing,  I 
felt  constrained  to  raise  this  issue  at  this 
time. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  ask  for  his  response. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  sympathetic  and  supportive  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  Georgetown  proj- 
ect. The  area  to  be  covered  in  his  amend- 
ment is  an  eyesore,  to  put  it  bluntly.  I 
would  say,  as  he  has  mentioned,  that  it 
is  one  area  that  is  not  covered  by  appro- 
priate protection  which  runs  generally 
from  the  Kennedy  Center  area  to  the 
commencement  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal. 

I  believe  the  best  procedure  here  would 
be  for  our  committee  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
get  into  all  the  ramifications,  including 
cost  and  other  details.  I  will  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  commit- 
tee will  undertake  those  hearings.  I  would 
hope  that  he  would,  therefore,  defer  ac- 
tion on  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  gratified  by  the  assurance  on  the 
part  of  our  chairmcin,  his  interest  con- 
cerning this  project  and  his  assurance 
for  the  hearing  that  we  will  have  in  our 
committee.  If  I  might  ask  the  chairman, 
I  would  assume  that  hearing  could  be 
arranged  or  scheduled  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  will  move  expe- 
ditiously. I  understand  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  here. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. If  we  could  get  the  assurance  of  a 
hearing  very  shortly  to  resolve  this  ques- 
tion, then  I  would  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  would  want  to  discuss  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  .  I  know  he  will  be  supportive 

EllSO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 


UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    MS 

(Purpose:  To  delete  Santa  Rosa  Island  from 
the  proposed  Channel  Islands  National 
Park) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  McCluee,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, and  Mr.  Stevens,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA)  for  himself.  Mr.  McClube.  Mr.  Wallop, 
and  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  982. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  32.  line  14.  after  "Prince  Islands " 
delete  "Santa  Rosa,". 

On  page  32,  line  18  and  after  "numbered  " 
delete  "159-20,008"  and  Insert,  "159-20,009". 

On  line  19,  delete  "April  1979"  and  Insert 
"February  1980". 

On  page  34,  delete  lines  17  through  21 
and  renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  40,  line  3  after  "appropriated" 
delete  "$30,100,000"  and  insert  "$5,100,000". 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  Santa  Rosa  Is- 
land from  the  proposed  Channel  Islands 
National  Park.  The  reason  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  is  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  that  this  island  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  this  time.  The  land  is  very  expensive, 
and  the  taxpayers  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  such  a  costly  purchase.  This 
is  especially  true  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  would  be  putting  a  very  productive 
cattle  ranch  out  of  operation. 

Santa  Rosa  Island  has  been  held  in 
joint  ownership  by  the  Vail  and  Vickers 
families  since  1902.  Throughout  this 
period  the  ranch  has  been  a  highly  suc- 
cessful and  productive  sustained-yield 
cattle  operation.  The  island  is  located 
about  25  miles  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California  between  Point  Conception  and 
Santa  Barbara,  and  its  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 52,000  acres.  The  terrain  is 
predominantly  oak-grass  land,  with  well 
distributed  water  courses  for  stock 
watering. 

In  an  average  year  the  ranch  sup- 
ports between  6,000  and  7,000  head  of 
cattle.  TTiese  cattle  are  shipped  to  the 
island  in  the  fall,  and  they  are  grazed  on 
the  range  over  the  winter  months  and 
then  sold  in  the  spring  after  they  have 
been  fattened.  The  cattle  are  transported 
to  and  from  the  mainland  on  a  cattle 
boat  called  Vaqtiero.  This  same  boat  is 
used  to  transport  personnel  and  supplies. 

In  addition  to  managing  the  cattle 
business,  the  owners  of  Santa  Rosa  Is- 
land also  manage  several  species  of  wild- 
life including  feral  pigs.  Kaibab  mule 
deer,  and  Roosevelt  elk.  They  are  really 
conservationists. 

The  Vails  and  the  Vickers  have  been 
most  generous  over  the  years  In  allow- 
ing the  public  access  to  their  Island 
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without  any  charge.  TTie  owners  have  a 
permit  system  which  they  have  estab- 
lished in  order  to  be  able  to  identify 
members  of  the  pubUc  who  wish  to  visit 
the  island.  These  permits  are  made  avail- 
able, but  the  access  is  limited  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  safety,  and  to  protect 
the  resources,  especially  in  preventing 
fires  on  the  island.  The  owners  have 
been  generous  in  cooperating  with  both 
individuals  and  with  institutions  in  al- 
lowing archeological,  botanical,  and 
other  academic  research  to  be  con- 
ducted on  Santa  Rosa  Islands 

There  is  no  restriction  existing  at  the 
present  time  for  teams  of  university 
scientists  and  so  on  from  going  in  and 
studying  the  flora  or  studying  the 
archeological  remains  that  may  be  found 
there. 

Furthermore,  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  this  island  is  part  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  and  the  owners  pay  county 
taxes.  Since  it  is  a  pretty  rich  and  pro- 
ductive ranch,  it  pays  very  generous 
taxes.  This  is  a  productive  business,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  close  down  this 
cattle  ranch. 

The  family  has  been  commended  for 
the  very  good  care  they  have  taken  of 
the  land  over  the  years.  Yet  they  are 
being  punished  for  their  very  excellent 
stewardship  of  the  land  by  having  the 
Government  take  over  their  property. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  situation,  Mr. 
President.  Over  and  over  again,  we  find 
that  amateur,  self-taught,  self-educated 
conservationists  are  being  punished  by 
professional  conversationists  with  offices 
in  Washington,  even  when  they  are  do- 
ing a  better  job  than  the  bureaucracies 
that  are  set  in  Washington  would  do  for 
the  protection  of  those  areas. 

The  family  wishes  to  continue  their 
cattle  ranching  operation,  and  I  support 
them.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  ac- 
quire Santa  Rosa  Island. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  millions  of 
acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  are  taken 
out  of  production.  The  problem  is  more 
serious  in  the  State  of  California  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  country.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  supportive  of 
legislation  to  spend  $50  million  of  Fed- 
eral money  for  matching  grants  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  in  order  to 
study  the  reasons  why  this  problem  of  the 
loss  of  farmland  is  so  grave. 

TTie  Vail  family,  who  owns  the  island, 
is  not  alone  in  wanting  to  protect  this 
cattle  ranching  operation.  The  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  have  been 
m  touch  with  my  office.  Both  groups  have 
expressed  their  very  grave  concern  about 
this  productive  cattle  ranch  being  forced 
out  of  business.  Such  an  acUon  o"  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  espe- 
cially ironic  when  you  consider  that  un- 
der National  Park  Service  management, 
the  land  wiU  not  be  as  accessible  to  the 
public  as  it  is  now  in  private  ownership. 

If  we  are  to  spend  $25  mUlion  or  more 
to  acquire  a  very  successful  cattle  ranch 
and  turn  it  into  a  national  park,  it  would 
only  make  sense  that  the  public  should 
have  this  land  accessible  to  them  Yet 
recreaUonal  opportunities  will  not  be  In- 


creased by  such  an  acquisition,  they  will 
be  decreased,  because  there  is  a  system 
already  in  operation  where  E)eople  can  go 
there  for  recreational  purposes. 

These  islands  are  remote  and  difficult 
to  reach.  They  are  also  expensive  to 
reach — one  must  travel  by  boat  or  plane 
to  arrive  at  any  of  these  islands.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park  will  be  used  only  by  an 
elite  group  of  backpackers  and  nature 
enthusiasts  who  are  well  off  and  can 
afford  to  get  there. 

Santa  Rosa  Island  is  not  a  wilderness. 
It  is  a  productive  cattle  ranch,  and  it 
generates  revenue  from  taxes  and,  there- 
fore, contributes  to  our  standard  of  Uv- 
ing.  The  island  is  well  protected  under 
the  current  ownership.  The  current 
owners  are  extremely  fond  of  the  island 
and  it  is  in  their  own  best  interest  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  land  as 
they  have  done  for  78  years.  We  are  not 
only  destroying  a  cattle  ranch,  we  are 
destroying  a  lifestyle  that  these  families 
have  maintained  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  This  lifestyle  al- 
lows not  only  for  the  kind  of  life  they 
want  to  lead,  but  it  also  allows  for  pro- 
ductive use  of  the  land  year  after  year, 
for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  urgency  in 
the  Federal  Government  moving  to  ac- 
quire this  land.  There  is  no  activity  tak- 
ing place  on  the  land  that  will  threaten 
the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  exclude  Santa  Rosa  Is- 
land from  this  park  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  that  island.  These  owners  have 
impeccably  protected  and  preserved  this 
land  for  over  75  years,  three  quarters  of 
a  century.  Its  inclusion  in  the  park  is  un- 
justified on  conservation  grounds. 

The  wildlife  is  being  protected,  the 
ecology  is  being  protected,  the  birds  are 
being  protected,  the  native  plants  are  be- 
ing protected,  as  I  know  from  consulta- 
tion with  my  wife,  who  is  an  editor  of  a 
journal  on  the  subject  of  native  plants 
of  California. 

Should  this  island  be  left  out  of  the 
park,  Mr.  President,  the  land  will  con- 
tinue to  be  carefully  protected  under 
private  ownership. 

There  is  no  planned  development  or 
any  planned  activity  that  would  degrade 
the  environment.  There  is  no  point  in 
buying  52.000  acres  for  $25  million  only 
to  put  a  successful  and  well-managed 
cattle  ranch  out  of  business. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  deleting  Santa  Rosa  Island 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park. 

It  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  a  cost- 
ly expense.  It  is  not  only  costly  to  pay 
for  immediately,  it  is  costly  in  terms  of 
taxes  due  to  Santa  Barbara  County  and 
to  the  State  and  the  Nation  that  this 
highly  successful  farm  can  generate  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  in  support  of  my 
position  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Wallop)  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Statement  Bt  Mr.  Wallop 

I  rise  in  support  ot  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  senator  from 
California  to  delete  Santa  Rosa  Island  from 
the  boundaries  of  Channel  Islands  National 
Park. 

Ssknta  Rosa  Island  Is  a  52,000  acre  cattle 
ranch  which  has  been  held  in  Joint  owner- 
ship by  the  Vail  and  Vlckers  families  since 
1902.  Throughout  this  period  the  ranch  has 
been  highly  successful  and  productive. 
About  6500  head  of  cattle  graze  and  fatten 
there  in  an  average  year.  The  cattle  are 
shipped  to  and  from  the  island  on  a  cattle- 
boat,  which  also  transports  people  and  sup- 
plies. In  addition,  the  Vails  also  manage  sev- 
eral Imported  wildlife  populations,  including 
feral  pigs,  Kalbab  mule  deer,  and  Roosevelt 
elk. 

The  public  is  allowed  ashore  at  ranch 
headquarters  without  charge,  with  visitation 
managed  through  issuance  of  permits  out  of 
the  company  office  at  Santa  Barbara.  Access 
has  been  limited  to  protect  both  the  public 
safety  and  the  island  from  fire,  and  I  under- 
stand the  public  has  cooperated  well.  It  also 
has  been  the  owners'  policy  to  allow  archaeo- 
logical, botanical,  and  other  academic  re- 
search by  qualified  Independent  individuals 
and  Institutions.  This  i.s  a  profitable  busi- 
ness which  pays  taxes  and  produces  tons  of 
meat  yearly,  and  receives  no  county  services. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  owners  of 
Santa  Rosa  Island  have  done  an  excellent 
Job  of  preserving  and  protecting  this  out- 
standing resource.  At  hearings  In  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  on  this  issue  everyone 
commended  the  landowners  for  their  en- 
vironmentally sound  stewardship  over  the 
years.  The  Department  of  Interior  testified: 
"(The  ranch)  Is  run  as  a  19th  century  Cali- 
fornia ranch,  and  is  itself  historically  sig- 
nificant. The  Vail  family  and  the  other  own- 
ers are  to  be  commended  for  their  fine 
stewardship  and  sensitivity  to  the  resources 
found  on  Santa  Rosa  Island." 

The  landowners  of  Santa  Rosa  Island 
testified  in  hearings  that  they  desire  and  in- 
tend to  continue  their  ranching  operations, 
and  expressed  concerns  over  being  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  Channel  Islands 
National  Park.  The  committee  staff  worked 
with  the  landowners  on  language  which 
would  have  protected  the  rights  to  continue 
their  operations  with  the  park,  but  unfor- 
tunately everyone  was  unable  to  agree  on 
language.  Therefore,  on  November  7.  1979,  I 
and  other  members  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  received  a  letter  from  the  land- 
owners asking  that  the  committee  exclude 
Santa  Rosa  Island  from  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park  and  from  regulation  by  the 
National  Park  Service  entirely,  so  that  the 
owners  can  continue  the  operation  of  their 
cattle  ranch  without  any  government  con- 
trol. Palling  exclusion,  the  owners  asked  that 
Santa  Rosa  be  included  In  the  park,  con- 
demned, and  the  owners  paid  fair  market 
value  for  It  at  once.  I  submit  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Al  Vail  making  this  request,  together 
with  his  reasons  for  making  It,  for  the 
Record,  to  follow  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  host  of  reasons 
why  the  Senate  should  not  include  Santa 
Rosa  Island  In  H.R.  3757. 

First,  as  everyone  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  the  landowners  there  have  done  a  superb 
Job  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  Island 
in  private  ownership,  and  federal  acquisition 
at  great  cost  to  the  taxpaying  public  Is  un- 
necessary and  an  unjustified  use  of  federal 
power.  I  know  of  no  other  case  where  a  piece 
of  property  this  size  has  been  Included  within 
a  national  park  over  the  strong  objections  of 
its  owners.  The  owners  have  indicated  they 
Intend  to  continue  managing  Santa  Rosa 
Island  as  a  working  ranch,  and  In  view  of 
their  excellent  record  of  stewardship,  this 
Congress  and  the  federal  government  has  no 
need    to    override    private    property    owner 


rights  In  the  manner  dictated  In  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Second,  Sajita  Rosa  Island  is  already  pro- 
tected from  adverse  development  by  state 
and  local  laws.  The  island  falls  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  California  State  Coastal 
Conunlssion  and  Is  zoned  for  agricultiu-e. 
The  owners  would  have  to  apply  and  receive 
permission  from  the  Coastal  Commission  In 
order  to  change  from  present  use.  The  Island 
Is  also  protected  under  Ventura  County  zon- 
ing ordinances.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  landowners  did  recently  apply  to  the 
local  zoning  board  for  permission  to  sub- 
divide. They  did  this  not  with  the  Intent  of 
subdividing,  but  In  order  to  fix  the  value 
of  their  property  at  Its  highest  and  best  use 
allowed  under  law.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  federal  government  must  londer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Law 
compensate  for  the  highest  and  best  use 
value  under  local  law  of  acquired  private 
property.  This  is  also  consistent  with  the 
Uniform  Appraisal  Standards  for  Federal 
Land  Acquisition. 

Third,  Congress  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  continue  to  spend  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  acquire  fee  title  to  pri- 
vate lands  which  1.  do  not  require  federal 
protection,  or  2.  which  can  be  protected  in 
less  expensive,  more  Innovative  means.  I  have 
contended  time  and  time  again  that  the  fed- 
eral government  does  not  need  to  and  can- 
not afford  to  buy  all  of  the  areas  which  de- 
serve protection  In  this  nation.  A  December 
GAO  report  has  now  confirmed  that  the 
Forest  Service.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  National  Park  Service  have  misspent 
millions  of  dollars  on  poorly  planned  or  need- 
less land  purchases.  The  OAO  findings, 
which  have  received  wide  media  coverage  In 
the  last  few  weeks,  said  the  following: 

"The  three  agencies  generally  followed  the 
practice  of  acquiring  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible without  regard  to  need  and  alternatives 
to  purchase  unless  speclaUy  speUed  out  in 
legislation.  Consequently,  lands  have  been 
purchased  not  essential  to  achieving  project 
objectives,  and  before  planning  how  the  land 
was  to  be  used  and  managed.  Because  of  this 
practice.  Federal  agencies  overlooked  viable 
alternative  land  protircLion  strategies  such 
as  easements,  zoning,  and  other  Federal  reg- 
ulatory controls.  ..." 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture  should  es- 
tablish a  policy  for  federal  protection  and 
acquisition  of  land,  and  should  evaluate  the 
need  to  purchase  additional  lands  In  existing 
projects  vis  a  vis  alternative  ways  to  protect 
lands  GAO  recommends  the  agencies  should 
weigh  the  need  for  the  land  against  the  costs 
and  Impacts  on  private  landowners,  and  state 
and  local  governments  which  lose  land  for 
agriculture,  housing,  othel-  development,  and 
local  property  taxes.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
submit  the  digest  to  the  GAO  Report  entitled 
■The  Federal  Drive  to  Acquire  Private  Lands 
Should  Be  Reassessed"  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv 
remarks. 

These  findings  dovetaU  with  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  In  a  report  released  last 
year.  CEQ  recommended  that  federal  land 
management  agencies  adopt  a  new  land 
planning  strategy  along  the  lines  of  the  Brit- 
ish greenllnlng  system,  which  relies  on  pri- 
vate land  stewardship.  Furthermore  OMB  has 
also  expressed  concern  over  federal  land  ac- 
quisition of  so  much  private  land  and 
whether  it  is  indeed  necessary  for  the  federal 
government  to  keep  acquiring  extensive  pri- 
vate holdings. 

Fourth,  the  costs  of  acquiring  this  property 
will  be  huge  to  the  local  economy  and  the 
federal  treasury.  Approximately  70  people  are 
employed  by  or  derive  their  livelihood  from 
the  Vail  and  Vlckers  CatUe  Company    The 


owners  of  the  Island  pay  some  952,000  In  an- 
nual property  taxes  to  the  local  county.  Most 
significantly,  the  federal  government  is 
obliging  itself  to  pay  at  the  very  least  $25  mil- 
lion and  probably  no  less  than  $50  million  to 
acquire  this  Island.  The  Park  Service  last 
r.ummer,  in  an  appraisal  which  It  has  ad- 
mitted is  Inadequate,  appraised  the  property 
at  $19  million,  and  now  estimates  it  will  have 
to  pay  around  $25  million.  However.  NPS  ap- 
praisals are  generally  below  the  actual  fair 
market  value  of  private  lands.  The  Justice 
Department  has  furnished  figures  which  in- 
dicate that  on  a  nationwide  basis  courts  have 
traditionally  awarded  some  30  percent  above 
the  highest  and  best  NPS  offer,  and  In  some 
Instances  they  have  awarded  considerably 
more.  The  Vails  have  said  they  will  contest 
the  NPS-offered  purchase  price  in  court.  Fi- 
nally, these  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
the  cost  to  the  federal  government  of  pay- 
ment of  in-lleu  taxes  for  the  new  park  lands. 

Fifth,  if  this  bin  passes  and  Santa  Rosa 
Island  is  incorporated  within  Channel  Islands 
National  Park,  there  is  simply  no  certainty 
that  this  Congress  or  any  future  Congress 
will  Indeed  appropriate  $30  million  or  $50 
million  to  acquire  this  land.  The  Senate  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subconunlttee,  like  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Is  considering  holding  hearings  on 
the  entire  Issue  of  federal  land  acquisition 
policy  and  the  recent  GAO  report.  I  am  wor- 
ried that  If  Congress  creates  this  park,  and 
Includes  Santa  Rosa  Island,  but  then  does 
not  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  buy  out 
the  Vail  property  next  year,  the  landowners 
will  be  left  trying  to  run  a  cattle  operation 
under  the  stringent  inholdlng  management 
policy  of  the  National  Park  Service.  That 
policy  prohibits  most  of  the  kinds  of  normal, 
day  to  day  activities  which  go  Into  running 
a  cattle  ranch. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Park  Service  wUl 
do  when  the  landowners  propose  to  build  a 
fence,  or  put  up  a  new  barn,  or  undertake 
any  activity  which  Is  not  permitted  In  In- 
holdlngs.  The  Park  Service  could  condemn 
the  property,  but  condenmatlon  of  53,000 
acres  Is  unlikely.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
the  Park  Service  would  seek  a  restraining 
order  to  stop  activities  defined  as  incompat- 
ible. This  will  have  the  effect  of  constraining 
ranch  operations  to  a  point  where  operation 
of  the  ranch  could  become  economically  not 
viable. 

The  Vails  have  been  outstanding  stewards 
of  Santa  Rosa  Island  for  generations.  They 
want  to  continue  ranching  their  land  In  the 
same  way  Ui  the  future.  The  next  generation 
In  the  family  is  now  coming  of  age,  and  I 
understand  that  they  are  studying  ranch 
management  In  college  and  want  to  continue 
ranching.  If  the  Vail  and  Vlckers  Cattle  Com- 
pany Is  Included  In  the  park,  the  landovimers 
win  for  all  practical  purposes  be  unable  to 
ranch.  If  they  continue  normal  operations, 
they  will  violate  National  Park  Service  regu- 
lations and  could  be  condemned.  They  do 
not  want  to  live  under  government  regula- 
tions, and  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  have 
to  do  so.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  In  supporting  this  amendment,  and  I 
thank  the  chair. 

The  material  follows: 

Vail  &  Vickeks, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  November  7,  1979. 
Re    S.      1104 — Channel      Islands     National 

Park — Santa    Rosa    Island. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wai,lop, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  :  We  are  the  owners  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island  In  California.  S.  1104  will  In- 
clude this  property  In  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park.  We  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  S.  1104  for  over  ten  months.  We 
have  been  working  with  membeis  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks.  Recreation 
and  Renewable  Resources,  with  their  staffs. 


and  with  members  of  Congress,  seeking 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  would  protect 
our  property  Interests  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  the  public.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  compromise  Is  not 
forthcoming. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  solicit  your 
help  In  accomplishing  one  of  the  foUowlng 
ends  with  respect  to  8.  1104  and  Its  effect  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island. 

1.  Exclude  Santa  Rosa  Island  from  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park,  and  from 
regulation  by  the  National  Park  Service  en- 
tirely. Let  \is  continue  the  operation  of  our 
cattle  ranch  there  without  govemment 
control. 

2.  Falling  exclusion,  put  Santa  Rosa  In  the 
Park,  condemn  the  property,  and  pay  us  the 
fair  market  value  of  It  at  once. 

Attached  to  this  letter  Is  a  resume  of  our 
reasons  for  urging  the  exclusion  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island  from  the  park.  We  hope  you  wlU 
consider  our  argument  and  do  whatever  you 
can  to  amend  the  bill  to  accomplish  either 
of  our  alms  set  out  above. 

Thanh  you  for  your  assistance  and  oon- 
slderatlon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Al  Vail. 

November  7,  1979. 
Re:     S      1104 — Channel     Islands     National 
Park — Santa  Rosa  Island. 

The  owners  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  urge  that 
this  Island  be  excluded  from  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  created  by  S.  1104. 

Santa  Rosa  Is  a  53.000-acre  island  off  the 
coast  of  Santa  Barbara.  California.  The  en- 
tire island  Is  one  cattle  ranch  which  we  have 
operated  since  1902,  ranging  about  6.500  head 
of  cattle  yearly.  S.  1104  provides  that  this 
property,  along  with  the  neighboring  islands 
owned  by  the  federal  government,  a  con- 
servation foundation,  or  by  willing  owners, 
be  made  the  Channel  Islands  National  Park. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  Santa  Rosa. 
though  Included  In  the  Park,  remadn  nomi- 
nally and  temporarily  in  private  ownership, 
sublect  to  National  Park  Service  regulations. 

We  object  to  Santa  Rosa's  inclusion  in  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  Santa  Rosa  Island  has  been  impeccably 
protected  and  preserved  during  our  more 
than  seventy-seven  years  of  ownership.  Its 
inclusion  within  the  park  is  unjustified  on 
conservation  grounds. 

The  quality  of  this  conservation  effort  is 
evidenced  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Parks.  Recreation  and  Re- 
newable Resources,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  committee's  staff  in  its  recommendations 
for  amendment  of  the  bill. 

2.  The  Inclusion  of  Santa  Rosa  Island 
within  the  park  boundaries  Is  unnecessary. 

The  National  Park  Service  does  not  need 
this  Island.  Other  land  included  in  the  park 
constitutes  over  70.000  acres.  This  large  area 
Is  adequate  for  many  years  to  come.  This  la 
especially  true  because  the  Park  Service  In- 
tends that  use  of  the  park  will  always  be 
limited  because  of  the  very  delicate  environ- 
ment; In  short,  the  public  wUl  be  largely 
excluded  from  the  Islands. 

Further,  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
National  Park  Service  will  not  use  this  prop- 
erty for  their  programs  until  well  into  the 
future.  In  other  words,  the  Park  Service 
would  like  the  Island  to  be  put  under  their 
jurisdiction — "In  the  bank '  at  this  time, 
leaving  the  ovimers  to  operate  as  caretakers 
under  National  Park  Service  regulations. 

3.  S.  1104  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  omni- 
present problems  of  government  over-regu- 
lation of  small  businesses. 

Operating  a  cattle  ranch  of  this  size  under 
National  Park  Service  regulations,  which  are 
onerous,  arbitrary,  eund  oapriclous,  is  impos- 
sible. With  agricultural  land  going  out  of 
production  at  an  alarming  rate,  it  is  eooQom- 
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Ically  unsotind  to  over-regulate  Uiat  which  is 
left  and  thus  decrease  Its  production.  With 


42  percent.  Most  of  this  was  In  the  public 
domain   and   never  owned  by  private  Indl- 


as  much  land  as  could  have  been  acquired 
through  full-title  purchase. 
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port  on  the  progress  made  in  Implementing 
OAO's    recommendations.    This    should    In- 


stop  on  that  island.  There  is  a  specific 
provision  in  the  bill  that  would  permit 


know  what  their  motives  were.  All  I 
know  is  they  applied  for  a  zoning  change 
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Ically  unsound,  to  over-regulate  tbat  which  Is 
left  and  thus  decrease  Its  production.  With 
a  "sage-brush  rebellion"  simmering.  It  Is  In- 
appropriate for  the  federal  government  to 
Indulge  In  empire  building  In  the  form  of  a 
further  land  grab.  The  federal  government 
already  owns  nearly  half  the  land  in  Call- 
fWTXla;  why  does  it  need  more? 

4.  Santa  Rosa  Island  Is  an  ongoing  busi- 
ness, not  unoccupied  territory:  It  produces 
food,  taxes,  and  employment. 

Reailstically,  these  functions  have  more 
social  value  than  the  untrue  and  self-serving 
National  Park  Service  claims  for  the  need 
for  conservation. 

5.  The  Interior  Department  is  exceeding  Its 
intended  function  In  acquiring  a  property  of 
this  type. 

We  are  unable  to  find  another  example  of 
a  piece  of  property  of  this  size  and  value 
being  included  in  a  national  park  over  the 
strong  objections  of  its  owners. 

6.  The  owners  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  are 
being  deprived  of  valuable  property  without 
compensation . 

The  value  of  the  Island  after  Inclusion  in 
the  park  will  obviously  be  less  than  Its  value 
now.  The  decrease  In  value  will  result  from 
the  use  of  the  land  being  severely  restricted 
under  National  Park  Service  regulations  and 
from  Its  use  being  limited  to  that  existing  at 
the  present  only,  instead  of  Its  highest  and 
best  use. 

No  consideration  has  been  given  to  com- 
pensating the  owners  for  this  loss.  We  shall 
be  forced  to  file  a  lawsuit  for  damages  for 
this  loss  and  to  pursue  It  vigorously.  At  that 
time  we  sihall  also  litigate  other  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  which  the  bill  presents. 

7.  Finally,  cost  of  inclusion  of  Santa  Ror>a 
Island  In  the  park,  whether  It  is  acqiUred 
outright  or  merely  controlled  by  regulation, 
will  be  vei7  great. 

This  island  Is  over  53,000  acres  In  area.  Its 
Inclusion  In  the  park  would  Involve  a  major 
expense. 

Comptroller     General's     Report     to     the 

Chairman,     StrBCOMMrrTEE    on    National 

Parks  and  Instxlar  Affairs 
digest 

Federal  agencies  need  to  acquire  private 
lands  essential  to  achieving  the  objectives 
of  parks,  forests,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  pre- 
serves, recreation  areas  established  by  the 
Congress.  The  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  asked 
GAO  to  examine  the  Federal  Government's 
policies  and  practices  for  purchasing  title  to 
land  versus  using  less  expensive  protective 
methods.  This  report  focuses  on  the  activities 
of  three  Federal  agencies  with  major  land 
management  and  acquisition  programs — the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  three  agencies  generally  followed  the 
practice  of  acquiring  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible without  regard  to  need  and  alternatives 
to  purchase  unless  specially  spelled  out  In 
legislation.  Consequently,  lands  have  been 
purchased  not  essential  to  achieving  project 
objectives,  and  before  planning  how  the  land 
was  to  be  used  and  managed.  Because  of  this 
practice.  Federal  agencies  overlook  viable 
alternative  land  protection  strategies  such 
as  easements,  zoning,  and  other  Federal  regu- 
latory controls  including  the  dredge  and  fill 
permit  program  for  protecting  wetlands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  (See  p.  9.) 
MAONrrtjDB  or  federal  land  ownership  and 

PTJRCHASES 

Over  one-third  of  all  the  land  In  the 
United  States  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  local  and  State  governments 
holding  a  small  but  growing  share  (8  per- 
cent). Additional  land  Is  held  in  trust  for 
Indians,  bringing  total  public  ownership  to 


42  percent.  Most  of  this  was  In  the  public 
domain  and  never  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals (700  million  of  the  760  million  fed- 
erally owned  acres) .  Thus,  some  60  million 
acres  have  been  acquired.  (See  p.  1) 

During  fiscal  years  1973-77,  the  National 
Park.  Forest,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services 
acquired  full  or  partial  title  to  2.2  million 
acres  for  $606  million.  The  predominant  ac- 
quisition method  used  was  purchase  of  full 
title,  accounting  for  88  percent  of  the  acre- 
age and  95  percent  of  the  costs.  Cvirrent  leg- 
islation authorizes  up  to  flO  billion  through 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fimd — $4 
billion  for  Federal  acquisition  and  $6  billion 
for  grants  to  States  and  local  governments — 
for  land  acquisition  and  development  over 
the  next  11  years  and  assures  that  Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, will  continue  to  Increase  their  Inven- 
tories of  land.  (See  p.  5.) 

COSTS   AND   IMPACTS   SHOULD   BE   CONSIDERED   IN 
LAND    PTTRCHASES 

Government  acquisition  of  private  lands 
for  protection,  preservation,  and  recreation 
Is  costly  and  usually  prevents  the  land  from 
being  used  for  resource  development,  agricul- 
ture, and  family  dwellings.  It  also  removes 
the  land  from  local  property  tax  rolls,  al- 
though payments  are  made  to  local  govern- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes.  (See  p.  10.) 

Agencies  have  regularly  exceeded  original 
cost  estimates  for  purchasing  land.  The  cost 
of  many  projects  has  doubled,  tripled,  even 
quadrupled  from  original  estimates  and  au- 
thorizations. Also,  agencies  have  bought  land 
without  adequate  consideration  of  the  Im- 
pact on  communities  and  private  owners  by 
viewing  acquisition  of  full  title  as  the  only 
way  to  protect  lands  within  project  bound- 
aries. 

For  example,  for  three  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  GAO  reviewed,  the  original  congres- 
sional ceilings  had  Increased  from  $11 
million  to  $34  million,  an  Increase  of  210 
percent.  This  is  In  a  program  where  land 
acquisition  was  Intended  to  be  minimal.  Yet, 
agencies  are  buying  as  much  land  as  possible, 
leading  to  Increased  costs  and  local  opposi- 
tion. (See  p.  17.) 

NEW  LAND  PROTECTION  STRATEGIES  AND  OVERALL 
POLICIES     NEEDED 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  overall 
policy  on  how  much  land  It  should  protect, 
own,  and  acquire. 

When  the  objectives  of  a  project  concern 
preservation,  conservation,  or  aesthetic 
values,  the  Government  need  not  necessar- 
ily own  all  of  the  land  but  could  control  the 
use  of  lands  by  alternative  means  such  as 
easements  and  zoning.  Alternatives  are  fea- 
sible and  have  been  used  successfully.  For 
example,  the  Forest  Service  at  the  754,000- 
acre  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  In 
Idaho,  successfully  worked  with  private  land- 
owners, conservation  groups,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  master  plan  for  the 
area  eflFectlvely  combining  land  use  controls, 
easements,  and  selected  private  land  acquisi- 
tion for  this  project.  (See  p.  22.) 

Although  the  National  Park,  Forest,  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Services  now  have  policies 
requiring  consideration  of  less  than  full-fee 
acquisition,  many  agency  officials  argued  that 
partial  Interests  are  costly,  ineffective,  and 
administratively  burdensome.  These  feelings 
could  hamper  effective  Implementation  of 
the  agencies'  policies.  Further,  their  argu- 
ments seem  to  be  perceived  rather  than 
demonstrated  because  there  has  been  suc- 
cessful use  of  acquiring  partial  Interests  In 
land.  For  example,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  administers  wetland  easements  on 
1.1  million  acres  in  the  upper  Midwest.  While 
there  have  been  relatively  few  violations 
among  the  18.000  easements  (340  in  fiscal 
year  1976)  officials  stated  that  the  use  of 
easements  provided  protection  of  four  times 


as  much  land  as  could  have  been  acquired 
through  full-title  purchase. 

Alternatives  could  offer  other  benefits.  Re- 
sistance to  Federal  acquisition  should  be  re- 
duced, since  the  land  will  remain  on  the 
tax  rolls.  Residents  will  retain  their  homes, 
obviating  relocation  costs.  Certain  agricul- 
tural lands  could  remain  In  productive  use. 
with  the  scenic  values  protected.  Finally,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  saved  the  cost 
of  administering  the  area  although  there 
could  be  costs  associated  with  enforcement 
and  maintenance.  (See  p.  23.) 

Opportunities  also  exist  to  work  with  State 
and  local  governments.  For  example,  when  a 
52-mlle  section  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
was  made  a  component  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System,  local  zoning  ordinances 
were  changed  to  provide  protection.  The  Park 
Service,  however,  viewed  this  as  only  a  t«n- 
porary  measure  until  It  could  purchase  titles 
and  restrictive  easements  to  all  the  lands  In 
the  Park  Service's  27-mlle  section.  Costs  have 
Increased  from  the  Initial  legislated  ceiling 
of  $7.3  million  to  the  current  celling  of  $19 
million. 

This  attitude  toward  zoning  has  antag- 
onized local  communities  and  landowners. 
On  the  contrary,  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  which  have  responsibility  for 
25  miles,  feel  easements  and  zoning  can  ade- 
quately protect  the  river.  Thus,  neither  plans 
any  major  fee-title  purchases.  In  this  and 
several  other  projects  It  reviewed,  GAO  be- 
lieves the  Federal  agency  could  have  relied 
on  the  local  Initiatives  taken  to  protect  the 
land  until  it  was  evident  that  the  protective 
provisions  would  change.  At  that  time,  Fed- 
eral agencies  could  either  protect  the  change 
or.  If  necessary,  proceed  to  purchase  lands 
through  negotiation  or  condemnation.  (See 
p.  30.) 

In  summary,  alternatives  to  full-title  ac- 
quisition, such  as  easements,  zoning,  and 
other  Federal  regulatory  controls,  are  feasible 
and  could  be  used  by  Federal  agencies  where 
appropriate.  GAO  recognizes  that  some  lands 
must  be  purchased  If  they  are  essential  to 
achieving  project  objectives.   (See  p.  34.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior Jointly  establish  a  policy  for  Federal 
protection  and  acquisition  of  land.  The  Sec- 
retaries should  explore  the  various  alterna- 
tives to  land  acquisition  and  provide  policy 
guidance  to  land-managing  agencies  on  when 
lands  should  be  purchased  or  when  alterna- 
tives should  be  used  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
manage  national  parks,  forests,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, wild  and  scenic  rivers,  recreation  areas, 
and  others. 

GAO  further  recommends  that  the  Sec- 
retaries evaluate  the  need  to  purchase  addi- 
tional lands  in  existing  projects.  This  evalu- 
ation should  include  a  detailed  review  of 
alternative  ways  to  preserve  and  protect 
lands  needed   to  achieve  project  objectives. 

GAO  further  recommends  that  at  every 
new  project,  before  private  lands  are  ac- 
quired,  project  plans  be  prepared  which — 

Identify  specifically  the  land  needed  to 
meet  project  purposes  and  objectives; 

Consider  alternative  land  protection  strat- 
egies; 

Weigh  the  need  for  the  land  against  the 
costs  and  impacts  on  private  landowners  end 
State  and  local  governments; 

Show  close  coordination  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  maximum  reliance 
on  their  existing  land  use  controls;  and 

Determine  minor  boundeu'y  changes  which 
could  save  costs,  facilitate  management,  or 
minimize  bad  effects. 

RECOMMENDATION    TO    THE    CONGRESS 

GAO  is  recommending  that  the  Congress 
during  its  authorization,  oversight,  and  ap- 
propriation deliberations  require  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  to  re- 
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port  on  the  progress  made  In  implementing 
GAO's  recommendations.  This  should  In- 
clude a  determination  on  the  extent  project 
plans  for  new  and  existing  projects  have 
been  prepared  which,  as  a  minimum — eval- 
uate the  need  to  purchase  lands  essential  to 
achieving  project  objectives. 

Detail  alternative  ways  to  preserve  and 
protect  lands,  and 

Identify  the  Impact  on  private  landowners 
and  others. 

Congressional  oversight  In  Implementation 
of  GAO's  recommendations  Is  needed  be- 
cause of  the — 

Large  sums  of  money  available  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  ac- 
quisition of  private  lands; 

Practice  followed  by  Federal  agencies  of 
acquiring  as  much  private  land  as  possible 
resulting  in  unnecessary  land  purchsises  and 
adverse  Impacts  on  private  landowners; 

Successful  use  of  alternatives  to  full-title 
acquisition  to  achieve  project  objectives; 
and 

Reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  agency  of- 
ficials to  use  less  than  full-title  acquisition 
to  achieve  project  objectives. 

APPRAISAL  of  AGENCY   COMMENTS 

Four  of  the  five  agencies  responding — 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Park 
Service,  and  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior— generally  agreed  with  GAO's  recom- 
mendations or  said  they  were  in  compliance. 
The  agencies  sharply  disagreed  with  some  of 
GAO's  conclusions  and  defended  their  prac- 
tices as  being  consistent  with  Congressional 
Intent.  (See  pp.  37  to  49.) 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service  stated  that  what  is  needed  Is  a 
thorough  research,  analysis,  and  training 
program  to  encourage  project  managers  to 
use  alternative  land  protection  strategies. 
GAO  agrees  this  Is  needed  and  should  be 
considered  during  the  development  of  a  new 
Federal  land  protection  and  acquisition 
policy.  (See  p.  48.) 

Interior's  Office  of  the  Solicitor  disagreed 
with  the  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Its  major  point  was  that  the  recommenda- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Congress. 

GAO  believes  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior  have  the  authority  to 
Implement  GAO's  recommendations.  Fur- 
ther, It  should  be  noted  that  the  National 
Park,  Forest,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services 
have  adpoted  separate  policies  requiring  con- 
sideration of  less  than  full-fee  acquisition, 
(See  p.  48.) 

GAO  believes  the  case  examples  Included  in 
the  report  and  appendix  I  adequately  sup- 
port the  conclusions  reached.  Further,  GAO 
believes  that  where  It  Is  feasible  to  protect 
areas  and  to  provide  recreational  opportu- 
nities to  the  American  public  by  using  alter- 
natives to  full-title  acquisition,  then  the  al- 
ternatives should  be  used.  Tn  no  way  is  GAO 
against  Federal  full-title  acquisition  of  and 
when  It  has  been  determined  that  acquiring 
such  land  is  essential  to  achieving  project 
objectives.  This  Is  the  essence  of  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  California, 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  exclusion 
of  Santa  Rosa  Island  from  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park.  Santa  Rosa  Island 
represents  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
to  preserve  and  interpret  historical 
ranching  operations,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  present  use  of  that 
island.  But  adoption  of  the  bill  without 
this  amendment  would  not  mean  that 
ranching  automatically  would  have  to 


stop  on  that  island.  There  is  a  specific 
provision  in  the  bill  that  would  permit 
operation  by  the  present  owners  to  be 
carried  on. 

Whether  is  would  be  possible,  even 
without  any  action  here,  for  the  family 
to  carry  on  a  ranching  operation  there 
indefinitely  is  rather  unclear  because  of 
the  effect  of  Inheritance  tax  laws,  which 
so  often  require  the  selling  off  of  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  a  change  of  owner- 
ship through  the  decease  of  the  original 
owners.  Future  owners,  regardless  of  that 
fact,  might  very  well  want  to  proceed 
in  any  case  with  development  or  subdivi- 
sion, which  would  destroy  the  natural 
beauty  and  resources  of  the  island.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  that  would  not  occur. 

Although  their  motives  were  not  pre- 
cisely clear  when  they  did  this,  the  pres- 
ent owners  have,  in  fact,  gone  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors for  a  zoning  change  which  would 
permit  subdivision  of  the  land. 

The  five  Channel  Islands  given  na- 
tional park  status  under  this  bill  are  one 
ecological  unit.  In  order  to  preserve  their 
integrity,  they  need  to  be  managed  as  a 
single  unit. 

To  exclude  Santa  Rosa  Island  would 
basically  gut  the  effort  to  preserve  for 
all  time,  in  almost  a  natural  state,  some 
islands  that  are  the  gem  of  the  Pacific, 
especially  because  of  their  closeness  to 
the  shores  of  the  continent. 

Each  of  the  Channel  Islands  is  unique 
in  its  own  right,  and  has  features  which 
make  it  worthy  of  national  park  desig- 
nation itself. 

Santa  Rosa  Island  supports  a  number 
of  plants  and  animals  which  are  unique. 
For  example,  Santa  Rosa  is  one  of  only 
two  locations  in  the  world  where  the 
Torrey  Pine  is  known  to  occur  naturally. 
The  Channel  Island  Pox,  which  is  listed 
by  the  State  of  California  as  a  rare  spe- 
cies, occurs  only  on  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  over  time  a  seperate  subspecies  has 
developed  which  is  unique  to  Santa  Rosa 
Island.  Santa  Rosa  Island  also  supports 
a  highly  significant  marine  biological 
community.  It  is  a  major  breeding  cen- 
ter for  the  California  harbor  seal. 

The  island  contains  extensive  arche- 
ological  and  palentological  resources  that 
are  of  a  highly  significant  value.  This  in- 
cludes remnants  of  early  man  and  dwarf 
fossil  mammoth  bones. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  opposing  it. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  would 
yield,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question 
or  two. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  application 
for  a  zoning  change  was  not  made  for 
the  sake  of  putting  housing  there  but 
for  the  sake  of  raising  the  value  they 
can  get  in  case  they  are  forced  to  sell, 
that  is,  raising  the  price  they  can  get. 
So  if  it  is  zoned  for  housing,  even  if 
they  do  not  intend  to  put  housing  there, 
if  they  sell  and  get  out,  they  can  ask  a 
very  much  higher  price  for  it. 

Is  this  not  the  case?  Has  there  been 
any  indication  that  they  actually  in- 
tend to  put  housing  in  there? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  I  stated  in  my 
earlier  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 


know  what  their  motives  were.  All  I 
know  is  they  applied  for  a  zoning  change 
which  would  permit  subdivision  of  the 
land.  Rather  plainly,  the  land.  If  it  were 
subdivided,  would  not  be  left  as  a  ranch. 
It  is  presently  a  ranch.  Their  purpose 
may  have  been  as  the  Senator  suggests, 
to  obtain  a  higher  value  If  it  were  to 
be  subdivided.  The  fact  that  they  could 
seek  authority  for  that  would  certainly 
indicate  that  a  subdivision  might  oc- 
cur there  sometime  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  The  authority  to 
subdivide  was  denied,  and  also  they 
assured  me  they  had  no  intention  of 
developing,  anyway. 

Everything  the  Senator  says  about  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  place  is  well 
known  to  me.  It  is  even  better  known 
to  the  Vails  and  to  the  various  natu- 
ralists and  archeologlsts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Everybody  consulted  in  this  matter  of 
protection  over  the  last  75  years  recog- 
nizes that  such  activity  has  been  abso- 
lutely admirable.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
continue  to  punish  those  who  have  suc- 
cess in  protecting  the  environment  on 
an  amateur  basis  without  the  backing 
of  a  Government  agency,  by  taking  tliat 
land  away  from  them. 

No  outsider  can  know  the  islands  as 
well  as  the  present  residents.  No  one 
knows  how  to  protect  all  the  wild  crea- 
tures than  the  people  presently  there. 

As  I  said,  there  Eire  many  unique  fea- 
tures having  to  do  with  the  marine  bi- 
ology of  that  island.  Access  for  research 
into  that  has  been  freely  granted  to  the 
University  of  California  and  other  re- 
sponsible bodies  throughout  history,  in 
the  scientific  Interest  of  those  islands. 
So  everything  that  needs  to  be  protect- 
ed is  protected. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  this  is  a  fan- 
tastically absurd  expenditure  of  money. 
In  respectfully  disagreeing  with  my  sen- 
ior Senator,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
costs  for  buying  something  that  is  to- 
tally unnecessary  is  something  we  are 
both  committed  to  fight  against,  are  we 
not,  at  a  time  when  the  public  wants  us 
to  balance  the  budget  and  the  public 
wants  us  to  reduce  expenditures? 

Here  is  one  place  the  Senator  and  I 
can  agree  in  a  perfectly  sensible  way  to 
save  $25  million. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
turning  down  of  the  application  for  a 
subdivision  was  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  pending  in 
the  Senate,  that  this  bill  had  already 
passed  the  House,  that  the  prospects 
were  reasonably  good  that  the  bill  would 
pass  with  a  taking  of  the  island  along 
with  the  others  preserved  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  would  suspect  that  fact  had  some 
relevance  to  the  action  in  turning  down 
the  application  for  a  subdivision. 

If  the  bill  contained  the  proposed 
amendment  and  was  enacted  in  that 
form  and  another  application  was  made, 
that  reason  for  turning  down  the  appli- 
cation would  no  longer  prevail  and  sub- 
division might  well  be  approved. 

I  totally  share  the  desire  of  my  col- 
lesigue  from  California  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary spending,  I  have  repeatedly  voted 
against  spending  that  I  have  considered 
unnecessary  and  excessive. 

However,  in  this  case.  I  think  we  have 
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a  project  that  is  worthy  of  support.  I 
suspect  that  because  of  inheritance  tax 
laws,  inflation,  and  the  difiQculty  of  pass- 
ing on  an  estate  from  one  generation  to 
another,  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
if  we  did  not  act  now,  owners  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island  would  be  forced,  even 
against  their  own  wishes,  to  proceed  to 
subdivide  or  sell  it  oflf. 

At  that  time,  there  might  be  an  emer- 
gency effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  preserve  this  beautiful  island,  and  it 
would  then  cost  a  great  deal  more  money 
to  the  taxpayers  of  our  State  and  our 
Nation. 

For  those  reasons,  I  strongly  oppose 
the  present  amendment.  I  also  oppose  it 
basically  for  more  positive  reasons,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  taking  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  preserving  close  to  its 
natural  state  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  letters  from 
the  National  Park  Service  to  Senator 
Bumpers  regarding  the  Channel  Islands 
proposal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Pakk  Sesvice. 
Washington.  DC,  February  15.  1980. 
Hon.  Dale  Bdmpess. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Parks.  Rec- 
reation and  Renewable  Resources,  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Bumpers:  In  response  to  a 
request  by  Mr.  Tom  Williams  of  your  staff,  we 
are  pleased  to  provide  the  following  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  proposed  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park. 

Prior  to  addressing  your  specific  questions. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Park 
Service  views  the  Channel  Islands  as  one 
ecological  unit.  It  Is  the  Interrelationship  of 
temporal,  climatic,  geophysical  and  marine 
forces  that  have  shaped  the  Channel  Islands 
into  unique  biological  and  cultural  re- 
source. In  short,  the  terrestrial  and  marine 
environments  flow  together  to  form  one  In- 
terdependent ecosystem  that  should  be  con- 
sidered a  unit  from  a  scientific  research  and 
resource  management  viewpoint — and  Is.  In 
fact,  considered  as  such  by  those  scientists 
and  resource  managers  Involved  In  the  study 
and  management  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
Protection  and  maintenance  of  the  ecologi- 
cal Integrity  of  the  Islands  requires  they  be 
managed  as  a  single  unit. 

WHT    SANTA    BOSA    ISLAND    IS    CKITICAL    TO   THE 
CHANNEL    ISLANDS    NATIONAL   PARK 

While  protection  and  maintenance  of  the 
ecological  integrity  of  the  Islands  requires 
they  be  managed  as  a  single  unit,  each  Is- 
land Is  unique  In  Its  own  right.  Those  fac- 
tors that  make  Santa  Rosa  Island  unique  and 
worthy  of  national  park  status  are  listed  be- 
low: 

1.  The  Torrey  Pine  Is  known  to  occur  na- 
turally In  only  two  locations  In  the  world. 
One  forest  Is  currently  preserved  In  Torrey 
Pines  SUte  Park  near  Del  Mar.  California. 
The  other  naturally  occturlng  forest  Is  found 
on  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

2.  The  Channel  Island  Fox,  which  Is  listed 
by  the  State  of  California  as  a  rare  species, 
occurs  only  on  the  Channel  Islands.  Over 
time  a  separate  sub-species  has  evolved 
which  Is  unique  to  Santa  Rosa  Island.  This 
unique  sub-species  is  currently  threatened 
by  feral  cats  which  are  physically  larger  and 
prey  upon  the  foxes. 


3.  The  Santa  Rosa-Cortez  Ridge,  extend- 
ing from  Santa  Rosa  Island  southward  has 
been  identified  as  a  major  feeding  ground  for 
pinnipeds,  sea  birds  and  cetaceans  (Includ- 
ing a  significant  variety  of  endangered  or 
threatened  whales,  such  as  blues,  humpbacks 
and  fin) .  In  addition  this  ridge  supports  an 
extraordinary  number  of  marine  inverte- 
brates and  vertebrates.  The  Santa  Rosa-Cor- 
tez Ridge  Is  the  only  place  where  a  mono- 
placopharon  known  as  NEMA  has  been  sight- 
ed. This  group  of  animals,  considered  to  be 
ancestral  to  60  percent  of  all  modern  mol- 
lusks  was  sought  to  be  extinct  for  300  mil- 
lion years.  This  fact  alone  requires  special 
protection  of  this  under-sea  ridge. 

4.  According  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Santa  Rosa  Island 
contains  extensive  archeologlcal  and  pale- 
ontologlcal  resources  that  are  of  a  highly 
significant  value.  These  resources,  which  In 
part  consist  of  remnants  of  early  man  and 
dwarf  fossil  mammoth  bones,  deserve  a 
greater  degree  of  protection  from  vandalism 
and  theft. 

5.  While  several  examples  of  rare  species 
have  been  specifically  addressed  above,  It  Is 
Important  to  note  Santa  Rosa  Island  sup- 
ports other  plants  and  animals  which  are 
unique  to  Santa  Rosa  Island  and  represent 
prime  examples  of  sub-speclatlon. 

6.  Santa  Rosa  represents  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  to  preserve  and  Interpret  his- 
torical ranching  operations. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  Santa  Rosa-Cortez 
Ridge,  which  has  been  addressed  above.  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  Santa  Rosa  Island 
also  supports  a  highly  significant  marine 
biological  community.  The  extensive  kelp 
beds  and  rocky  coastline  provide  a  superla- 
tive habitat  for  marine  mammals  and  water- 
fowl. These  marine  resources.  Including  what 
many  experts  consider  to  be  the  major  breed- 
ing center  for  the  California  harbor  seal,  are 
of  national  significance. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK  ON 
OIL   AND   CAS  RESOURCES 

For  the  following  reasons,  it  Is  the  view 
of  the  National  Park  Service  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Channel  Islands  National  Park 
will  not  result  In  lost  oil  and  gas  resources: 

1.  No  oil  and  gas  on  the  Islands  them- 
selves. Test  drilling  on  the  Islands  In  the 
past  has  proved  unsuccessful.  Most  of  the 
exploration  data  Indicate  the  major  oil  and 
gas  reserves  are  located  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. 

2.  Existing  Restrictions  are  already  In  place. 
The  boundary  of  one  nautical  mile  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  Is  well  within 
the  existing  three-mile  moratorium  Imposed 
by  the  State  of  California. 

3.  Secretary  Andrus  deleted  24  tracts  from 
OCS  sale  No.  48.  These  parcels,  many  of 
which  were  critical  to  the  protection  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  were  deleted  to  protect  the 
Islands  and  the  proposed  Marine  Sanctuary, 
and  because  the  potential  benefits  from  areas 
of  marginal  oil  and  gas  production  would 
not  outweigh  the  environmental  conse- 
quences. 

4.  Existing  technology  will  permit  extrac- 
tion If  necessary.  The  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Coastal 
Zone  Management  has  recommended  that 
slant  drilling  be  conducted  within  the  pre- 
ferred alternative  No.  2  (a  slx-mlle  zone 
around  tho  Islands). 

5.  The  current  state  of  the  art.  as  It  relates 
to  oil  and  gas  extraction.  I.e.,  slant  drilling, 
use  of  OST's  and  other  technology  currently 
used  by  oil  companies  on  other  off-shore 
areas,  will  allow  for  the  extraction  and  trans- 
portation of  needed  oil  and  gas  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  without  drilling  near 
the  proposed  one-mile  boundary  or  using 
the  Islands  for  land  base  compressor  or  proc- 
essing operations. 


LIMITED   ENTRY  AND  LOW-INTENSITY   USE 

While  limited  entry  and  low-Intensity  use 
represent  different  specific  concepts  they  are 
both  part  of  a  larger  process  of  resource  pro- 
tection that  relys  heavily  upon  the  restric- 
tion of  visitor  activities  or  access  to  mitigate 
environmental  damage.  Limited  entry  repre- 
sents the  optimum  number  of  visitors  that 
would  b«  permitted  to  enter  or  remain  within 
a  specific  park  area  for  a  designated  period 
of  time  without  significantly  or  permanently 
disrupting  the  park  ecosystem.  This  "carry- 
ing capacity"  would  be  developed  as  a  result 
of  scientific  evidence  and  Implemented  by 
experienced  resource  managers  familiar  with 
the  ecology  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

Low  Intensity  use.  as  distinguished  from 
limited  entry,  provides  for  restrictions  on 
the  locations  or  types  of  use  as  opposed  to 
an  overall  entry  quota.  Low  intensity  use 
alternatives  would  be  developed  by  resources 
managers,  using  research  data.  The  results 
of  this  Integration  of  field  experience  and 
scientific  research  would  be  a  visitor  man- 
agement plan  that  would  limit  the  types  of 
activities  permitted  to  non-consumptive, 
minimal  Impact  activities  that  are  dispersed 
throoighout  an  area  as  opposed  to  being  con- 
centrated. Examples  of  this  philosophy  in- 
clude: prohibiting  camping,  use  of  fires,  pro- 
viding access  at  various  points  on  the  Is- 
lands instead  of  one  and  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  can  embark  from  any  one 
point. 

The  concepts  of  limited  entry  or  low- 
Intensity  use  are  not  new.  but  are  Implicit 
In  Section  1  of  title  16  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  provides  In  pertinent  part  "pro- 
vide for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  In  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired.  .  .  ."  In  addition,  the  Serv- 
ice currently  exercises  a  similar  authority 
found  at  36  C.F.R.  2.6.  This  section  provides 
the  means  by  which  the  Superintendent  may 
Implement  appropriate  public  use  restric- 
tions necessary  for  resource  protection  or 
visitor  safety. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Service  Intends 
to  Implement  the  limited  entry-low  Intensity 
use  concept  very  Judiciously.  While  these 
concepts  are  Intended  to  be  used  to  protect 
fragile  and  environmentally  sensitive  por- 
tions of  the  Islands,  other  major  portions  of 
the  Islands  can  withstand  substantial  visitor 
use. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide 
this  Information. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Tobiv.  Jr., 

Acting  Director. 

National  Park  Service. 
Washington.  D.C,  November  13,  1979. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Parks,  Recrea- 
tion, and  Renewable  Resources,  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Bumpers:   It  has  been  sev- 
eral months  since  I  testified  before  your  Sub- 
committee  on   S.    1104.   a  bill   to   establish 
Channel  Islands  National  Park.  At  that  time, 
I   Indicated  the  establishment  of  this  park 
was  our  number  one  legislative  priority,  fol- 
lowing    resoltulon     of     the     Alaska    lands 
Issue.  Since  the  hearings,   certain  Interests 
have  raised  objections  to  the  Channel  Islands 
legislation  which  cause  us  serious  concern. 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  address  those 
objections. 

The  Western  Oil  and  Oas  Association  has 
raised  several  objections.  The  Association 
opposes  the  limited  visitor  use  provisions  of 
the  bill,  saying  such  a  park  will  not  serve  200 
million  Americans.  The  Association  also 
wishes  to  assure  that  the  islands  can  be  de- 
veloped for  oil  and  gas  transmission  facili- 
ties. I  would  only  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  unique,  fragile  resources  may  not  sur- 
vive  to   serve   any   Americans   unless   their 
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carrying  capacities  are  carefully  analyzed 
and  access  Is  permitted  consistent  with  the 
results  of  that  analysis.  The  natural  and  cul- 
tural values  of  Santa  Cruz.  San  Miguel,  and 
Santa  Rosa  are  national  treasures.  They 
deserve  the  best  protection  and  Interpreta- 
tion this  Nation  can  give  them.  Alternative 
methods  for  the  transportation  of  oil  and 
gas  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  production 
sites  to  the  mainland  are  available.  We  need 
not  sacrifice  Santa  Rosa  Island  for  an  oil 
pipeline  compressor  or  onshore  processing 
facility. 

The  Association  fears  the  Department  will 
recommend  Class  I  air  quality  designation 
for  the  expanded  park  or  propose  a  16  mile 
setback  from  the  Islands,  such  as  was  en- 
acted at  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  In 
1978.  Each  of  these  actions  would  require 
specific  legislation  by  the  Congress,  or.  in 
the  case  of  the  air  quality  redeslgnation.  by 
the  State  of  California.  Neither  Is  Included 
In  legislation  before  your  Committee.  When, 
or  If,  the  Department  makes  such  proposals, 
the  Congress  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
weigh  the  effects  of  such  proposals  on  both 
the  environment  and  on  the  Nation's  energy 
needs. 

Among  the  principal  resources  of  this  ma- 
rine environment  are  the  kelp  beds  that  In 
some  places  extend  more  than  l-mlle  beyond 
the  Island  shores.  Pursuant  to  a  permit  from 
the  State,  Kelco,  a  private  company,  harvests 
kelp  within  the  proposed  1 -nautical -mile 
boundary.  The  company  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  S.  1104  which  would  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  should  control 
of  the  marine  component  of  the  park  pass  to 
the  Federal  Government,  from  restricting 
continued  kelp  harvest  without  determining 
in  public  hearings  that  substantial  evidence 
exists  that  such  harvesting  should  be  re- 
stricted to  protect  park  resources.  General 
NFS  regulations  prohibit  the  removal  of 
trees  and  plants  from  parklands  and  waters. 
In  view  of  the  special  significance  of  kelp  to 
this  Island  environment,  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  on  the  private  operator,  who  seeks 
to  harvest  public  resources  for  profit,  to  show 
that  his  operation  will  have  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  park.  If  he  can  demonstrate  that  kelp 
harvesting  Is  consistent  with  resources  pro- 
tection, then  we  would  consider  special  per- 
mits to  continue  harvesting.  As  such,  the 
NFS  believes  the  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

The  Vail  and  Vlckers  Land  and  Cattle 
Company,  the  present  owners  of  Santa  Rosa, 
now  apparently  object  to  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Island  in  the  national  park  after  testifying 
In  favor  of  the  legislation  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee.  S.  1104  offers  the 
Vail  family  maximum  protection  of  Its  inter- 
ests. The  National  Park  Service  may  acquire 
the  land  only  on  a  willing  ^Uer  basis  unless 
the  property  Is  undergoing  or  about  to  un- 
dergo a  change  which  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  park  was  estab- 
lished. If  the  family  agrees  to  sell,  moreover, 
members  may  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy for  25  years  or  life,  whichever  they 
choose.  Grazing  operations  are  specifically 
cited  In  the  bill  as  a  compatible  use. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  markup  on 
S.  1104  can  begin  now  that  committee  work 
on  the  Alaska  lands  bill  Is  complete.  The 
establishment  of  Channel  Islands  National 
Park  will  be  an  Important  milestone  In  the 
Nation's  conservation  effort. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bur  W.  Low. 

Director. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  the  deletion  of  Santa  Rosa  Is- 
land from  the  park.  I  must  oppose  this 
deletion  on  several  grounds. 
1.  size 
At  53.000  acres.  Santa  Rosa  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  of  the  Channel  Islands — only 
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Santa  Cruz  is  larger  at  60,500.  To  de- 
lete this  island  would  reduce  by  over  40 
percent  the  amount  of  fast  land  acreage 
proposed  for  the  park.  Although  only 
one  island,  its  deletion  from  the  park 
would  definitely  be  significant  from  an 
acreage  standpoint. 

2.  resource  values 

Like  the  other  Channel  Islands,  both 
within  the  present  National  Monument 
and  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  new 
park,  Santa  Rosa  Island  is  rich  in  scenic, 
biological,  and  cultural  resources. 

The  Torrey  Pine  is  known  to  occur 
naturally  in  only  two  locations  in  the 
world.  One  forest  is  currently  preserved 
in  Torrey  Pines  State  Park  near  Del  Mar, 
Calif.  The  other  naturally  occurring  for- 
est is  found  on  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

The  Channel  Island  Pox,  which  is 
listed  by  the  State  of  California  as  a 
rare  species,  occurs  only  on  the  Channel 
Islands.  Over  time  a  separate  subspecies 
has  evolved  which  is  unique  to  Santa 
Rosa  Island.  This  unique  subspecies  is 
currently  threatened  by  feral  cats  which 
are  physically  larger  and  prey  upon  the 
foxes. 

The  Santa  Rosa-Cortez  Ridge,  ex- 
tending from  Santa  Rosa  Island  south- 
ward has  been  identified  as  a  major 
feeding  ground  for  pinnipeds,  sea  birds 
and  cetaceans — including  a  significant 
variety  of  endangered  or  threatened 
whales,  including  blues,  humpbacks  and 
fin. 

According  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Santa  Rosa  Is- 
land contains  extensive  archeologlcal 
and  paleontological  resources  that  are  of 
a  highly  significant  value.  These  re- 
sources, which  in  part  consist  of  rem- 
nants of  early  man  and  dwarf  fossil 
mammoth  bones  deserve  a  greater  degree 
of  protection  from  vandalism  and  theft. 

While  several  examples  of  rare  species 
have  been  specifically  addressed  above, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Santa  Rosa 
Island  supports  other  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  are  unique  only  to  Santa  Rosa 
Island  and  represent  prime  examples  of 
subspeciation. 

In  addition  to  the  Santa  Rosa-Cortez 
Ridge  which  has  been  addressed  above, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Santa  Rosa 
Island  also  supports  a  highly  significant 
marine  biological  community.  The  ex- 
tensive kelp  beds  and  rocky  coastline 
provide  a  superlative  habitat  for  marine 
mammals  and  waterfowl.  These  marine 
resources,  including  whet  many  experts 
consider  to  be  the  major  breeding  center 
for  the  California  harbor  seal,  are  of 
national  significance. 

In  sum,  it  is  the  interrelationship  of 
time,  climatic,  geophysical  and  marine 
forces  that  have  shaped  the  Channel 
Island  into  a  unique  biological  and  cul- 
tural resource.  The  terrestrial  and  ma- 
rine environments  fiow  together  to  form 
one  interdependent  ecosystem  that 
should  be  considered  a  unit  from  a  sci- 
entific research  and  resource  manage- 
ment viewpoint — and  is,  in  fact,  con- 
sidered as  such  by  those  scientists  and 
resource  managers  involved  in  the  study 
and  management  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
While  protection  and  maintenance  of  the 
ecological  integrity  of  the  islands  re- 
quires they  be  managed  as  a  single  unit, 


each  island  is  imique  in  its  own  right. 
Those  factors  cited  above  certainly  make 
Santa  Rosa  Island  unique  and  worthy  of 
national  park  status. 

3.    UNDEVELOPED    STATE 

Tlie  vast  majority  of  Santa  Rosa  Is- 
land's 53,000  acres  are  undeveloped.  The 
island  has  been  used  primarily  for  cattle 
ranching  in  the  recent  past  and  the  is- 
land has  been  left,  for  the  most  part,  in 
its  natural  state.  Under  the  stewardship 
of  the  VaU  &  Vickers  CatUe  Co.,  the 
island  has  been  well  protected  and  man- 
aged. The  tremendous  potential  recrea- 
tional, scenic,  and  scientific  value  of  this 
large  and  essentially  undeveloped  is- 
land— located  in  close  proximity  to  one 
of  the  largest  population  centers  in  the 
country — must  not  be  underestimated. 

Finally,  support  for  including  the  is- 
land is  widespread. 

Inclusion  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  within 
the  boimdaries  of  the  proposed  park  is 
supported  by  the  State  of  California,  the 
local  Congressman,  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  The  island  was  in- 
cluded in  the  version  of  the  Channel 
Islands  proposal  which  passed  the  House 
overwhelming  last  May.  Finally,  an  at- 
tempt to  delete  the  island  from  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  Committee  bill  was  rejected 
when  the  bill  was  reported  last 
December. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  rejecting  any  attempt  to  delete  Santa 
Rosa  Island  from  the  proposed  Channel 
Islands  Paiic. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendm^it  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  982)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  have  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  creation  of  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park  does  not  adversely  affect 
any  activities  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  I  want  to  simply  state  for  the 
record  the  intent  of  the  legislation.  There 
were  many  leases  granted  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  park.  Any  activi- 
ties related  to  these  OCS  leases  will  be 
thoroughly  regulated  by  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
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1978.  There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
which  restricts  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, or  production  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  from  these  leases.  These  leases  were 
sold  prior  to  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
sideration of  the  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Park  legislation.  It  would  be  very 
unfair  to  impose  retroactive  conditions 
and  restrictions  on  offshore  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  production.  We  must 
also  protect  our  national  interest  in  in- 
creasing domestic  energy  supplies. 

At  this  time  we  face  steadily  rising  oil 
prices  from  foreign  energy  sources.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  has 
already  made  clear  its  policy  of  encour- 
aging energy  development  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  and  in  areas  south  of 
the  Chaimel  Islands  by  selling  leases  in 
these  areas  for  mineral  development.  I 
would  simply  like  to  clarify  the  congres- 
sional intent  of  this  legislation,  that  it 
will  not  jeopardize  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  I 
would  like  to  be  assured  that  this  goal 
is  not  precluded  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Channel  Islands  National  Park. 

Production  from  already  discovered 
reserves  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
will  shortly  approach  200,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day.  Current  activity  and  the  vigor- 
ous bidding  for  additional  tracts  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  last  June  sug- 
gest that  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  and 
trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  re- 
main to  be  discovered  and  developed  in 
the  charmel  area. 

Such  domestic  energy  sources  are 
vitally  important,  since  the  political  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  is  more  un- 
stable than  ever.  At  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  facing  this  volatile  Middle  East 
political  situation,  we  cannot  afford  to 
close  off  any  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas.  This  is  most  critical  in  situations 
such  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
where  we  have  known  substantial  de- 
posits of  oil  and  gas. 

I  want  to  discuss  this  matter  simply 
to  give  assurances  to  the  oil  and  gas 
companies  who  are  involved  in  produc- 
tion in  the  channel,  and  to  their  stock- 
holders and  to  the  public,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  absolutely  no  intention  of 
jeopardizing  any  ongoing  or  future  oil 
and  gas  production  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  would  inhibit  these  drilling  and 
production  activities.  I  want  to  make 
this  absolutely  clear  for  the  record. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, if  he  will,  to  comment  on  this 
matter.  I  know  he  is  interested  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  poses  a  proper 
question.  I  shall  try  to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  leased  a  number  of  OCS  tracts 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  north  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  The  channel  is  cur- 
rently producing  some  42,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  and  that  figure  is  expected  to 
rise  significantly  in  the  next  few  years. 
Given  the  interest  generated  by  the  most 
recent  OCS  lease  sale  in  June  1979 
(Lease  Sale  No.  48)  this  area  has  the 
potential  of  making  a  major  positive 
impact  on  our  Nation's  domestic  energy 
supply. 


Designation  of  the  Channel  Islands 
Park  will  not  prevent  the  safe  and  timely 
development  of  this  important  source  of 
oil  and  gas.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
park  to  block  such  development  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  not.  I  think  that 
it  is  important  to  make  this  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  so  that 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  this  legislation  is 
not  designed  to  thwart  development  of  an 
important  domestic  source  of  oil  and  gas. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  against 
designation  of  the  Channel  Islands  Park 
is  the  potential  negative  impact  on  oil 
and  gas  production  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  This  argument  is  based  on 
a  number  of  "what  ifs"  and  not  on  the 
facts. 

1.    NO    DIEECT   IMPACT 

While  there  is  considerable  oil  and  gas 
activity  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
itself,  this  activity  has  not  taken  place 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
Indeed,  the  1  mile  administrative  park 
boundary  proposed  in  this  legislation  is 
well  within  the  3-mile  zone  under  State 
jurisdiction  around  the  islands  where  no 
oil  and  gas  activity  is  permitted.  Park 
designation  will  have  no  direct  effect  on 
present  or  future  OCS  leases  within  the 
channel. 

2.   FXJTORE    IMPACTS 

Most  of  the  arguments  about  the  park's 
effect  on  o.l  and  gas  potential  are  pro- 
spective. The  two  main  prospective  argu- 
ments are  future  boundary  extension  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

BOUNDARY  EXPANSION 

Some  argue  that,  this  park  and  its  1- 
mile  boundary  are  the  "first  step"  toward 
blocking  all  oil  and  gas  activity  in  the 
channel.  An  expanded  park,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  with  a  6,  10,  or  15-mile  sea- 
ward boundary  could  have  a  serious  neg- 
ative impact  on  oil  and  gas  production 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  As  we 
all  know,  a  future  Congress  could  always 
enlarge  the  park  boundary  in  such  a  way 
to  affect  oil  and  gas  production.  But  that 
is  not  the  decision  we  are  making  at  this 
time  and  is  one  we  are  unlikely  to  make 
in  the  future  given  the  domestic  and 
worldwide  oil  situation.  The  very  purpose 
of  a  park  boundary  is  to  include  those 
resources  for  which  protection  is  sought 
and  to  exclude  other  lands  and  resources. 
That  is  the  test  for  every  park — to  estab- 
lish a  boundary  that  strikes  a  balance 
between  park  protection  and  the  need 
for  wise  development  of  adjacent  lands. 
That  is  what  the  boundary  in  this  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  today  accom- 
plishes and  that  is  the  only  boundary  at 
issue. 

CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Another  argument  used  against  park 
designation  at  Channel  Islands  is  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Some  believe  that  a  new  national  park 
is  automatically  designated  as  a  class  I 
clean  air  area  luider  the  1977  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments.  This  is  not  true.  New 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  are  class  II 
areas  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  may 
be  redesignated  as  class  I  areas  only  by 
the  affected  State,  a  future  act  of  Con- 
gress, or.  in  some  cases  an  Indian  tribe. 
Of  course  the  ability  of  a  State,  the  Con- 
gress, or  an  Indian  tribe  to  redesignate 


areas  from  class  II  to  class  I  applies  to 
all  lands;  not  just  parks.  In  other  words, 
the  State  of  California,  after  following 
certain  procedures,  could  redesignate  the 
Channel  Islands  as  a  class  I  area  with  or 
without  park  designation.  To  say  that  a 
national  park  at  the  Channel  Islands  will 
automatically  result  in  class  I  designa- 
tion is  just  not  the  case. 

Should  an  area  be  redesignated  as 
class  I,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  prevention  of  significant  deteriora- 
tion provisions  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  apply 
only  to  28  major  emitting  facilities  and 
sources  with  the  potential  to  emit  more 
tlian  100  tons  per  year  of  any  pollutant. 
Small  industrial  facilities,  residential  or 
commercial  developments  would  not  be 
affected.  Existing  sources  are  not  af- 
fected either  if  a  State  redesignates  an 
area  to  class  I.  And  with  regard  to  those 
major  industrial  facilities  whose  siting 
would  be  affected  by  class  I  designation, 
their  siting  seems  to  be  highly  sensitive 
to  technological  ( pollution  control  equip- 
ment) and  meteorological  factors.  In  this 
regard,  a  recent  technical  report  pre- 
pared by  the  NPS  shows  that  even  these 
major  polluting  facilities  could  be  sited 
relatively  near  class  I  areas  depending 
upon  these  factors.  So,  even  if  this  area 
is  redesignated  as  a  class  I  area,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  existing  or  fu- 
ture oil  and  gas  development  will  neces- 
sarily be  affected. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  required 
to  review  all — national  monuments — and 
to  recommend  areas  for  redesignation 
where  class  I  air  quality  values  are  im- 
portant attributes.  It  is  true  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  recommended  that  the  exist- 
ing monument  be  classified  as  class  I.  It 
is  also  true  that  this  recommendation  is 
not  final  as  the  public  comment  is  still 
being  evaluated.  Should  this  recom- 
mendation become  final,  it  is  little  more 
than  that — a  recommendation;  a  find- 
ing by  the  Secretary  that  the  area  has 
important  air  quality  attributes.  The 
economic,  social,  and  developmental  fac- 
tors associated  with  redesignation  were 
not  considered  by  the  Secretary  as  that 
is  not  his  responsibility  under  the  act. 
The  State,  in  accordance  with  very  spe- 
cific procedures  in  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
examines  these  and  other  factors  when 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  redesignate 
an  area.  The  decision  rests  with  the 
State,  not  the  Secretary. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing 
discussion  that  designation  of  this  park 
will  not  have  an  adverse  impact  on  oil 
and  gas  production.  This  is  a  specious  ar- 
gument and  should  be  rejected. 

I  trust  that  that  is  fully  responsive  to 
the  Senators  fine  statement  and  the 
questions  he  has  posed. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
reassurance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  reassure 
those  who  have  oil  and  gas  interests  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  that  this 
bill,  to  create  the  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Park,  Is  not  intended  to  put  them 
out  of  business,  and  is  not  intended  to 
jeopardize   their  business  in  any  way, 
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as     the    distinguished     Senator     from 
Washington  has  made  clear. 

This  legislation  contains  a  provision 
that  requires  a  wilderness  study  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (p.  39,  title  II,  section  206).  This 
has  really  alarmed  some  of  the  people  in 
the  State  who  have  energy  interests  and 
who  are  developing  the  rich  oil  and  gas 
deposits  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record 
that  the  wilderness  study  contained  in 
this  bill  is  not  in  any  way  intended  to 
apply  to  anything  other  than  the  lands 
contained  within  the  actual  park 
boundaries. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  if  he 
agrees  with  my  understanding  of  this 
wilderness  study. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  confined  to  the  boundaries  des- 
ignated in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  raise  this 
point  is  that  there  are  extensive  oil  and 
gas  deposits  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, and  these  have  been  recognized  and 
identified  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
overseen  the  numerous  lease  sales  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  I  simply 
want  the  record  to  show  that  this  wil- 
derness study  is  to  be  limited  to  the 
actual  boundaries  of  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park.  Nothing  in  this  act  would 
permit  or  suggest  that  any  wilderness 
study  apply  to  the  waters  outside  the 
national  park  boundary.  I  want  to  be 
assured  that  the  oil  and  gas  activities  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  will  be  fully 
protected,  and  that  the  language  per- 
taining to  this  wilderness  study  will  not 
in  any  way  hamper  present  or  future 
drilling  and  production  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  respond  to  one 
other  point  on  the  subject  of  wilderness. 
The  Senator  probably  knows  this,  but  I 
want  the  record  to  be  clear  on  it  that  is 
that  wilderness  can  be  designated  only 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Senator's  clarification.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  I  know  of  no  further 
amendments  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  third  read- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bills  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  H.R.  3757,  which 
amends  the  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Act  of  1978  and  establishes  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  Channel  Islands  are  a  remarkable 
natural  resource.  Lying  10  to  60  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara 
Counties,  these  islands  have  been  little 
affected  over  the  centuries  by  the  activi- 
ties of  man  and  are  a  reflection  of  coastal 
California  1,000  years  ago.  The  islands 
are  signiflcant  ecological,  cultural,  and 
scientific  reserves. 

The  new  park  will  include  five  of  the 
islands — Santa  Barbara  and  Anacapa, 
which  now  comprise  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Monument;  San  Miguel 
Island,  which  is  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  administered  by 
the  Park  Service  under  a  cooperative 
agreement;  and  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Rosa,  both  privately  owned  and  devoted 
to  ranching.  The  Nature  Conservancy 
recently  acquired  the  Stanton  property 
on  Santa  Cruz  Island  and  intends  to 
manage  it  in  a  way  I  believe  will  be 
wholly  compatible  with  the  national 
park  designation.  TTie  legislation  insures 
this  continued  use.  The  owners  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island  would  like  their  land  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  if  it  is  included 
in  the  park.  The  bill  so  provides. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  recom- 
mended park  status  for  the  Channel  Is- 
lands since  1963.  and  this  year  the  is- 
lands were  identified  as  the  Park  Serv- 
ice's top  priority  for  addition  to  the  na- 
tional park  system.  Conservative  groups 
likewise  have  sought  national  park  sta- 
tus for  the  Channel  Islands  for  more 
than  two  decades  to  protect  their  natu- 
ral values  in  perpetuity  through  limited 
and  controlled  public  use.  Since  coming 
to  the  Senate  in  1969,  I  have  looked  for 
a  way  to  protect  the  resources  of  the 
Channel  Islands.  So  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3757  also  adds 
about  2,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California. 
This  includes  Fish  Hatchery  Creek,  To- 
males  Bay  State  F*ark,  lands  owned  by 
the  California  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  Nature  Conservancy 
property,  the  Audubon  Canyon  Ranch, 
and  the  Inverness  Water  Co.  land.  With 
respect  to  Fish  Hatchery  Creek,  the  ad- 
ditions include  1  acre  owned  by  Pauline 
Bradley  and  the  Adams  lands  under 
option  for  a  bargain  sale  to  the  Trust  for 
Public  Lands.  Some  acreage  owned  by 
David  Weerts  is  excluded.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  land  acquisition  at  Point  Reyes 
by  $5  million. 

Finally,  the  bill  adds  lands  to  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
in  California.  These  additions  include 
Samuel  Taylor  State  Park,  the  Galla- 
gher Ranch,  Giacomini  Ranch,  Ottinger 
Estate,  and  undeveloped  lands  between 
Highway  1  and  Tomales  Bay.  The  bill 
increases  the  authorization  for  GGNRA 
by  $15.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fine  bill — and 
I  am  delighted  to  support  it.  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  to  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy Committee  for  his  efforts  in  cormec- 
tion  with  this  important  legislation.  I 
also  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Parks 
Subcommittee — who  could  not  be  here — 
for  all  the  careful  attention  he  has  given 
these  California  issues.   His  help  and 


that  of  the  committee  staff — Tom  Wil- 
liams and  Tony  Bevinetto — ^have  been 
invaluable. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  colloquy  between  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  and  me  concerning  the  North 
Country  Trail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  colloquy  follows: 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  One  of  the  provisions  In 
H.R.  3757.  the  bill  we  have  before  us  to<lay. 
would  create  a  North  Country  Scenic  Trail, 
extending  from  New  York  to  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  the  concept  of 
this  trail  Is  an  excellent  one.  and  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator  Cohen 
for  proposing  It.  and  the  Energy  Committee 
for  including  it. 

I  am  concerned  however,  that  one  aspect 
of  this  proposal  be  clarified.  As  my  colleagues 
may  know,  a  portion  of  the  North  Country 
Scenic  Trail  traverses  the  New  York  Adiron- 
dack Park  and  State  Forest  Preserve,  an  area 
of  some  six  million  acres  of  public  and  pri- 
vate lands  in  my  state.  I  might  note  that  this 
area  includes  much  of  the  officially  desig- 
nated wilderness  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  area  is  protected  through  the  New 
York  State  Constitution;  Article  XIV  of  the 
State  Constitution  ensures  that  the  State 
Forest  Preserve  lands,  which  comprise  40 
percent  of  the  Park,  will  remain  "forever 
wild"  by  prohibiting  cutting  of  any  substan- 
tial number  of  trees  on  these  lands  or  any 
other  activity  which  would  materially  affect 
their  wild  forest  character.  This  protection 
clause  was  enacted  in  1894  and  is  unequalled 
in  strength  by  any  other  state  wilderness 
plan. 

In  part,  H.R.  3757  seeks  to  establish  a 
cooperative  relationship  between  New  York 
and  the  Federal  government  to  work  toward 
the  creation  of  this  Trail  within  the  Adiron- 
dack Park.  The  statutory  ten  mUe  wide  trial 
corridor  created  In  the  Act  may  itself  present 
conflicts  with  state -designated  wilderness 
areas  and  state  regulation  regarding  land 
use  within  the  Park. 

For  the  cooperative  relationship  to  de- 
velop, it  is  essential  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  fully  respect  the  provisions  of 
the  New  York  State  Constitution,  statutes 
and  regulations  protecting  the  Adirondack 
Park  and  State  Forest  Preserve,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  NYS  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  and  the  Adirondack 
Park  Agency. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the  In- 
tent of  this  legislation  and  that  HH.  3757 
can  be  Implemented  without  diminishing  or 
eroding  the  New  York  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional protections  afforded  the  Adirondack 
Park. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  dlstlngiusbed  col- 
league Senator  Jackson  with  the  Energy 
Committee  whether  this  Is  his  undertand- 
ing  of  the  matter  as  well. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  share  your  Interpretation 
of  this  matter,  and  It  is  my  understanding 
that  you  have  raised  this  issue  with  Senator 
Bumpers,  and  he  too  agrees  that  this  pro- 
vision entails  a  requirement  for  Indepth  dis- 
cussion and  consultation,  and  full  coopera- 
tion between  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  appropriate  New  York  State 
authorities.  I  do  not  see  this  as  presenting 
a  problem. 

Mr.  MoTNiHAN.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Interpretation  of  this  provision  is 
so  clear.  With  this  understanding,  then,  I 
can  fully  support  the  North  Country  Scenic 
Trail  provision  of  this  bill. 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  considers,  at  long  last,  legislation 
to  amend  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978.  Among  the  many 
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important  additions  to  this  act  is  the 
proposal  to  add  the  North  Country 
Scenic  Trail  to  the  National  Trails  Sys- 
tem. As  the  author  of  legislation  earlier 
this  year  to  give  the  North  Country  Trail 
this  important  recognition,  I  fully  sup- 
port this  legislation.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  the  North  Country  TraU 
should  be  finally  given  this  status  as  part 
of  the  National  Trails  System. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  long  distance 
trail  for  mid-America.  To  hike  or  back- 
pack for  any  distance.  Midwestemers 
must  now  travel  over  2,000  miles  to  the 
Appalachian  Trail  or  the  Pacific  Crest 
TraU. 

The  North  Country  Trail  would  pro- 
vide easy  access  to  trail  paths  running 
through  eight  national  forests,  national 
lakeshores.  national  grasslands,  several 
designated  national  and  State  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  numerous  State  forests. 
State  parks.  State  game  and  wildlife 
areas,  and  national  historic  sites.  In  this 
time  of  energy  shortages,  the  need  is 
more  pronounced  than  ever. 

Within  a  2-hour  drive  of  50  million 
people  and  within  a  half  day's  drive  of 
nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  population, 
it  would  be  easily  accessible  to  the  ever- 
growing number  of  outdoor  enthusiasts 
in  America.  The  number  of  people  in- 
volved in  hiking,  backpacking,  cross 
country  skiing,  snowshoeing,  ana  similar 
activities  has  grown  from  about  5  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  over  50  million  today. 

The  proposed  trail  itself  is  imique.  Its 
path  is  not  designed  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical or  physiographical  criteria. 
Rather,  it  is  based  on  the  location  of 
points  of  interest,  outstanding  scenery, 
and  good  terrain  for  a  trail  within  a  10- 
mile  corridor. 

The  area  the  trail  would  traverse  is  of 
unusual  interest  because  of  its  varied 
scenic,  natural,  and  historical  resources. 
Among  them  are  a  large  area  of  the 
United  States  shaped  by  continental 
glaciation;  the  scenery  of  an  unusually 
beautiful  system  of  lakes,  streams,  and 
forests;  and  historical  association  with 
various  Indian  cultures,  fur  traders,  the 
era  of  exploration  of  mid-America,  and 
the  early  mining  and  lumber  industries 
which  contributed  to  the  Nation's  west- 
ward expansion. 

These  qualities  make  development  of 
the  trail  especially  important,  and  they 
make  it  a  high  priority  for  those  of  us 
committed  to  preserving  the  Nation's 
environmental  resources. 

Progress  toward  the  trail's  approval  has 
been  steady,  but  slow,  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  first  sought  ideas 
from  the  public  in  1965  on  what  recrea- 
tional resources  Americans  want.  Pas- 
sage of  the  National  Trails  System  Act  of 
1968  was  an  impetus,  but  real  movement 
came  with  organization  of  a  Federal- 
State  task  force  in  1971  to  initiate  a 
study  of  the  proposed  trail.  The  study 
was  completed  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1975.  It  strongly  recommended 
that  the  North  Country  Trail  become  a 
national  scenic  trail.  President  Carter 
and  the  Interior  Department  endorsed 
the  recommendation  in  1977. 

legislative  efforts  of  the  past  few  years 
have  been  strongly  aided  by  the  work  of 
the  International  Backpackers  Associa- 


tion (IBA)  and  other  individuals  and 
organizations  committed  to  preserving 
and  maintaining  our  natural  historical 
resources.  If  the  trail  becomes  a  reality 
in  the  near  future,  much  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  them.  Since  1976.  IBA  has 
been  directly  involved  in  seeking  sup- 
port, both  from  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Among  its  efforts  has  been 
the  North  Coimtry  Trail  Expedition  of 
1978,  which  mapped  and  reconnoitered 
the  entire  route,  something  which  had 
not  been  done  previously. 

Most  recently,  the  North  Country  TraU 
Association  has  been  formed  by  volun- 
teers to  promote  development  of  the  traU. 
NCTA's  goal  is  the  legislation's  passage 
and  the  traU's  completion. 

When  Congress  passed  the  National 
Trails  System  Act.  its  goal  was  to  pro- 
vide hiking  access  across  the  expanse  of 
our  Nation.  Passage  of  the  North  Coun- 
try TraU  legislation  is  essential  to  de- 
velopment of  that  trails  system.  I  am 
hopeful  it  wiU  be  approved  this  session, 
so  that  we  can  insure  that  this  unique 
recreational  resource  will  be  preserved 
for  future  generations  of  American 
hikers  and  backpackers.* 

Mr.  STONE.  WUl  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bUl  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  marine  mammals  within  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park,  is  it  the 
committee's  intention  that  the  Park 
Service  work  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  developing  any 
regulations  or  issuing  any  permits  re- 
garding marine  mammals? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  the  Park  Service 
is  directed  to  enter  into  and  continue 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  these  matters.  The 
protection  of  marine  mammals  is  tradi- 
tionaUy  under  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Park 
Service  would  be  expected  to  rely  on  their 
expertise  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Bentsen  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bum- 
persj  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han).  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut  (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from 


Maryland  iMr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs)   are  necessarUy  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON> ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarUy 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley  ) .  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote  who  have 
not  done  so? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  6,  as  folic ws: 
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(Bollcall  Vote  No. 

41  Leg.) 

YEAS— 67 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pack  wood 

Boschwltz 

Havakawa 

Percy 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

HolllnKS 

Randolph 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Culver 

Lavalt 

Stafford 

Dan  forth 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

DcConclnl 

Levin 

Stewart 

Domenlcl 

Lupar 

Stone 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Exon 

McGovem 

Welcker 

Ford 

Melcher 

Williams 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Glenn 

Morean 

Zorlnsky 

Goldwater 

Muskle 
NAYS— 6 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Stevens 

Hatch 

McClure 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Baker 

Dole 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Eagleton 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Pressler 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Boren 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Long 

Talmadge 

Church 

Magnuson 

Tsongas 

Cochran 

Moynlhan 

Wallop 

So  the  bin  (H.R.  3757),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

An  Act  to  establish  the  CThannel  Islands 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  wiU  be  no  more  roUcaU  votes  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  MOON 
TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  14,  1980,  the  United  Technolo- 
gies Corp.  published  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Stranglehold 
on  the  Moon."  This  article  concisely  out- 
lines the  concerns  our  Nation  must  have 
in  considering  this  agreement  which  gov- 
erns the  activities  of  states  on  the  Moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies.  On  Novem- 
ber 29,  1979,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State  regarding  article  XI  of  the  Moon 
Treaty.  In  my  opinion,  article  XI  needs 
considerable  rework  by  our  United  Na- 
tions personnel  before  the  Senate  could 
consider  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Washington  Post  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stranglehold  on  the  Moon 

Mining  metals  on  the  moon.  Manufac- 
turing alloys  in  a  spaceship  floating  between 
planets.  Establishing  energy  plants  in  outer 
space  to  transmit  power  back  to  earth  Such 
feats  aren't  so  far-fetched  as  they  may  seem 
They  could  well  come  to  pass  some  day. 

If  they  do,  America  would  be  shackled  in 
leading  the  way  under  terms  of  an  obscure 
scarcely  noticed  international  agreement 
that's  quietly  taking  shape  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. It's  nicknamed  the  Moon  Treaty.  Offi- 
cially, it's  known  as  the  Agreement  Govern- 
ing the  Activities  of  States  on  the  Moon  and 
Other  Celestial  Bodies. 

In  Its  draft  form,  the  treaty  U  inimical  to 
America's  interests.  It  would  frustrate  the 
access  of  our  nation  and  Its  people  to  space 
for  purposes  of  industrialization.  If  the  US 
becomes  party  to  the  agreement,  there's  scant 
prospect  of  private  enterprise's  ever  being 
able  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  moon 
and  outer  space  to  Improve  life  here  on  earth. 

Through  the  Moon  Treaty.  Third  World 
Nations  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  are 
seeking  to  exploit  the  U.N.  to  create  a  new 
order  in  which  free  enterprises  of  the  indus- 
trialized West  would  b<  subordinated  to  the 
wishes  of  so-called  non-aligned  nations, 
guided  by  the  Eastern  Bloc.  The  basic  goal  la 
redistribution  of  the  worlds  wealth 

The  thrust  of  the  Moon  Treaty,  as  it  now 
stands,  reflects  the  precedent  set  in  the  U.N. 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  With  the  sea  agree- 
ment, some  120  developing  nations  are  trying 
to  get  control  of  strategic  minerals  lying  on 
the  seabed  deep  beneath  the  ocean. 

U.S.  negotiators  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  have  made  a  string  of  concessions 
detrimental  to  America.  What  they've  given 
away  can  lead  to  Third  World  control  of  sea- 
bed resources  and  mandatory  transfer  of  sea- 
bed mining  technology.  This  largess  the  U.S. 
has  bestowed  In  the  name  of  a  concept  called 
"the  common  heritage  of  mankind."  Lofty 
and  noble  though  it  may  sound,  the  concept 
It  intended  to  place  seabed  mining  technol- 
ogy and  resources  under  the  control  of  coun- 
tries seeking  to  bring  western  nations  to 
heel. 

The  common -heritage  preceot  has  now 
found  its  way  into  the  Moon  Treaty. 


The  draft  agreement  would  have  the  effect 
of  imposing  an  indefinite  delay  on  com- 
mercial development  of  space  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  is  a  world  leader  in  space  technol- 
ogy. 

To  control  and  regulate  ^ace  develop- 
ment. It  would  create  an  International  or- 
ganization controlled  by  Third  World  coun- 
tries. Tills  body  would  be  empowered  to  es- 
tablish an  OPEC-llke  monopoly,  require 
mandatory  transfer  of  technology,  and  Im- 
pose high  International  taxes  on  profits  as 
a  way  of  shifting  wealth  from  the  developed 
to  the  less  developed  countries.  If  the  draft 
treaty  stands  up  in  Congress.  American  in- 
ventiveness and  enterprise  would  be  shut 
off  from  the  Industrialization  of  space.  The 
pace  and  scope  of  space  development  would 
be  dictated  by  the  political  will  of  other 
countries. 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  awakening 
to  the  dangers  posed  by  the  Moon  Treaty. 
They  are  aroused  by  the  glveavray  being 
perpetrated  by  our  own  negotiators.  Senti- 
ment is  growing  to  head  off  this  Third  World 
drive  to  frustrate  America's  hard-won  tech- 
nological supremacy  and  to  undercut  private 
enterprise's  ability  to  develop  space  re- 
sources. 

There  are  sound  ways  to  help  bring  the 
benefits  of  space  to  all  people.  Socializing 
the  moon  Isn't  one  of  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  not  agreed  with  much  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, I  would  like  to  praise  a  recent 
policy  shift  as  represented  by  sales  of 
military  equipment  to  Morocco. 

Morocco  is  a  friendly  country  in  an 
important  area.  In  recent  years  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  active  in  causing 
trouble  for  the  government  of  King 
Hassan. 

This  shift  in  policy  of  giving  miUtary 
aid  to  our  friends  which  are  threatened 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  their  agents  is 
long  overdue.  Not  long  ago,  we  rejected 
similar  arms  aid  to  Pakistan,  but  I  hope 
that  in  view  of  recent  events  that  poUcy 
WiU  also  be  reversed. 

Morocco  is  the  key  to  the  western  Sa- 
hara, its  shorelines  touch  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic.  Further,  it  lies 
along  the  important  Gibraltar  Straits. 

Our  Nation  must  assist  its  friends,  or 
we  wiU  soon  find  we  have  no  friends.  I 
commend  the  Carter  administration  for 
initiating  a  policy  change  by  providing 
military  aid  to  Morocco. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject  en- 
titled "U.S.  Arms  Sales  to  Morocco  Justi- 
fied" by  Marine  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Hittle 
(retired)  which  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 17.  1979  issue  of  the  Navy  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  ASMS  Sales  to  Moeocco  Justified 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  USMC  (ret.) ) 

President  Carter's  recent  decision  to  sell 
much-needed  arms  to  Morocco  Is  Justified  for 
many  reasons. 

Not  the  least  is  that  the  survival  of  King 
Hassan's  regime  Is  strategically  Important  to 
the  United  States. 

A  quick  look  at  the  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  North  Africa  shows  why. 

Morocco  occupies  the  northwest  shoulder 
of  Africa.  Thus,  Morocco's  shoreline  Includes 
major  African  coastal  areas  on  both  the  At- 
lantic and   the  Mediterranean   Sea.   It  also 


Includes  moat  of  the  African,  or  souttiem. 
shore  of  Gibraltar. 

This  adds  up  to  some  strategic  fundamen- 
tals: There  is  much  more  to  Morocco's  war 
against  the  Algerian-Cuban-Soviet-backed 
Pollsario  guerillas  than  control  of  a  piece  of 
African  desert. 

It's  the  location  of  the  fought-over  desert 
area,  the  Western  Sahara,  that  counts  so 
much.  If  Morocco  loses  control  of  the  West- 
ern Sahara,  she  will  be  faced  with  boetUe 
forces  along  her  entire  land  border.  Today, 
Algeria  borders  Morocco  on  all  but  the  south. 
If  the  Pollsario  get  the  Western  Sahara,  Al- 
geria will  have  that  border  flank  by  proxy. 

In  such  a  position.  Morocco  would  be 
caught  In  a  vise-like  squeeze  In  which  all 
borders  but  her  sea  flank  are  held  by  Mos- 
cow-backed forces.  Her  strategic  standing  In 
the  long-time  confrontation  with  Algeria 
would  be  seriously  weakened. 

The  consequences  of  the  loss  of  a  pro-VS. 
Morocco  would  be  a  shuddering  solarplezls 
blow  to  E^uvptean  NATO  countries  and  the 
United  States. 

With  Morocco  taken,  or  King  Hassan's  pro- 
U.S.  regime  toppled.  It  would  mean  that  Rus- 
sian-bloc powers  would  control  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores  from  Egypt  westward  to 
Gibraltar  and  then  on  to  about  an  additional 
1.000  miles  of  Africa's  Atlantic  shoreUne 
stretching  southward. 

This  would  mean  that  Russia,  at  least  by 
proxy,  would  be  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Its  African  ap- 
proaches. No  longer  would  free-world  ships 
be  assured  secure  passage  of  those  narrow 
waters. 

It  is  a  strategic  fact  of  life,  and  death,  that 
NATO  control  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
protection  of  NATO's  southern  flank  requires 
control  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  days 
of  such  a  comfortable  situation  would  be 
over  when  Russia,  or  a  proxy,  is  the  keeper  of 
the  southern  side  of  that  sea  gate  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Medlterrean 

Tie  this  In  with  Russia's  use  of  Aden,  the 
former  British  base  In  South  Yemen,  con- 
trolling the  narrow  water  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea-Suez  corridor  to  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. In  this  connection,  the  Soviet- 
backed  pressure  on  Morocco  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  western  spearhead 
of  a  vast  double  envelopment  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Prom  Moscow's  standpoint,  this  would  fit 
Into  an  even  larger  strategic  concept.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  Russian  global 
strategy  has  Included  a  drive  for  control  of 
the  narrow  waters.  These  are  the  choke 
points  through  which  the  world's  shipping 
must  funnel. 

Gibraltar  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
these  choke  points.  There  should  be  no  my- 
stery why  the  Kremlin  and  its  client  coun- 
tries are  arming  the  Pollsarlos  against 
Morocco.  Nor  should  there  be  any  mystery 
why  we  shouldn't  give  full,  not  half-hearted, 
support  in  providing  arms  to  King  Hassan's 
Moroccan  forces. 

Finally,  there  Is  another  reason,  aside  from 
the  strategy.  It's  a  moral  reason:  King  Has- 
san has  been  a  friend  of  the  United  States 
He  has  supported  the  U.S.  Mid-East  peace  ef- 
forts and  has  been  a  moderating  Influence  In 
the  Arab  world.  After  our  run-out  from  Indo- 
china, our  dumping  of  Taiwan  and  our  fast- 
disappearing  support  of  the  Shah,  our  sup- 
port of  the  Moroccan  King  Hassan  would  be  a 
welcomed  change  of  pace. 

It  would  be  an  encouraging  signal  to  free- 
world  countries  who  understandably  suspect 
we  will  cut-and-run  when  they.  too.  are  in 
trouble. 


HONORING  WALT  DISNEY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foUowing 
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Senators  be  added  to  Senate  Joint 
RCjOlution  142,  a  resolution  introduced 
by  me  and  my  colleague  from  California 
<Mr.  Hayakawa)  to  honor  Walt  Disney 
for  his  many  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion: The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Stone),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  477,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

Ths  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  477)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  honoring  the  memory  of  Walt 
Disney  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  contribution  to  the  American  dream. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate  honors 
Walt  Disney  for  his  contributions  to 
American  culture  through  his  realiza- 
tions in  cartoons,  films,  and  amusement 
parks  of  our  childhood  stories,  fairy 
tales,  and  fantasy  adventures,  which 
abound  in  the  imaginations  of  oiu-  child- 
hood and  remain  in  the  happy  memories 
of  all  who  are  young  at  heart. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  477) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  passed.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONTINUING  SOVIET  REPRESSION 
OF  ANDREI  SAKHAROV  AND  ANA- 
TOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  22.  1980,  the  Soviet  Union  ban- 
ished to  exile  the  noted  physicist  and 
Noble  Peace  Prize  winner  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  of  all  the  honors  he  had  been 
awarded  as  the  father  of  the  Soviet  hy- 
drogen bomb,  including  three  Orders  of 
the  Hero  of  Socialist  Labor,  the  USSR's 
highest  civilian  decoration.  Known  to 
many  as  "the  conscience  of  Russia," 
Sakharov  was  exiled  to  the  city  of  Gorky, 
260  miles  east  of  Moscow,  instead  of  be- 


ing put  on  trial.  This  move  to  "silence" 
Sakharov,  appears  to  be  the  latest  in  a 
domestic  drive  by  the  Soviets  to  uproot 
the  government's  "internal  tormentors" 
prior  to  the  Summer  Olympic  games  in 
Moscow.  Moreover,  this  move  seems 
aimed  at  showcasing  the  supposed  una- 
nimity that  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  ever-present  issue 
of  human  rights  suppression  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  According  to  a  report  by  Am- 
nesty International,  more  than  40  Soviet 
dissidents  have  been  arrested  or  tried  in 
the  past  3  months. 

International  attention  was  given  to 
Sakharov's  focus  on  human  rights  in 
July  of  1968  when  his  privately  circulated 
essay,  "Progress  Coexistence,  and  Intel- 
lectual Freedoms"  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  man  who  has  been 
called  "a  philosopher  and  social  architect 
on  a  world  scale  "  dealt  with  the  pressing 
universal  problems  of  peace,  racial  dis- 
crimination, overpopulation,  and  pollu- 
tion, of  the  environment.  More  impor- 
tantly, Sakharov  was  courageous  enough 
to  examine  basic  hiunan  rights  Issues  in 
his  own  country:  anti-Semitism,  nation- 
al repression,  and  the  threat  to  intel- 
lectual freedom. 

Most  recently,  Sakharov's  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  his 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  arrange 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Afghanistan,  and  his  call  for  nations  of 
the  world  to  boycott  Olympic  games  in 
Moscow  appeared  intolerable  to  the  So- 
viet Government. 

Ironically.  Sakharov's  exile  came  2 
days  after  the  birthday  of  Soviet  Jewish 
Prisoner  of  Conscience.  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky,  who  has  been  in  a  Soviet  prison 
since  July  1978.  After  having  been  ar- 
rested for  treason  and  accused  of  work- 
ing for  the  CIA,  Shcharansky  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  the  Christobal 
prison  east  of  Moscow.  The  timing  of  the 
trial— while  Secretary  of  State  Vance 
was  meeting  in  Geneva  with  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  to  discuss  SALT 
II — was  then  interpreted  as  a  rebuke  to 
President  Carter's  human  rights  policies. 

Shcharansky  dedicated  himself  to 
monitoring  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords  signed  in  1975  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and 
many  other  nations.  His  sole  intent  was 
to  assure  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  part, 
his  meetings  with  Western  parties  con- 
cerned about  Soviet  barriers  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Jews  and  other  groups  made 
Shcharansky  a  victim  of  the  abuses  he 
tried  to  correct. 

Both  Sakharov  and  Shcharansky  pos- 
sessed three  outstanding  qualities  in 
their  quest  to  eliminate  human  rights 
suppression  in  the  Soviet  Union:  out- 
spoken courage,  dedication  to  a  right- 
eous cause,  and  forceful  perservance.  As 
long  as  the  Soviet  system  remains 
"closed"  in  nature,  the  world  will  scruti- 
nize closely  human  rights  suppression  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  works  of  both 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  message  from  the  National 


Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  commemo- 
rating the  32d  birthday  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

National  Confebence  on  Soviet  Jewry 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
and  Its  thirty  nine  member  organizations, 
representing  four  million  people,  commem- 
orate Soviet  Jewish  Prisoner  of  Conscience 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  32nd  birthday,  Jan- 
uary 20. 

Sentenced  to  thirteen  years  of  incarcera- 
tion for  "crimes"  which  President  Carter 
publicly  said  he  did  not  commit.  Shcharan- 
sky became  a  target  of  Soviet  officials  be- 
cause of  his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and 
his  role  as  spokesman  for  human  rights 
activists. 

Shcharansky's  birthday  was  not  a  happy 
one  for  him.  Not  only  Is  he  sitting  in  the 
Soviet  Gulag,  away  from  his  beloved  wife 
Avital  In  Jerusalem,  but  his  father.  Boris 
passed  away  not  having  see  his  son  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
applauds  the  efforts  of  all  men  of  goodwill 
who  have  been  and  continue  to  be  active  on 
behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Also.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  council  statement  honor- 
ing during  this  week,  which  is  Brother- 
hood Week,  three  Soviet  Prisoners  of 
Conscience  who  remain  the  last  victims 
of  the  1970  Leningrad  Trial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
brotherhood  week,  february   17-24 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
(NCSJ),  on  behalf  of  its  39  constituent  or- 
ganizations, asks  that  three  Soviet  Prisoners 
of  Conscience  (POCs)  be  honored  during 
Brotherhood  Week,  February  17-24.  Burton  S. 
Levlnson,  Chairman  of  the  NCSJ.  and  David 
Hyatt,  President  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  (NCCJ),  have  sug- 
gested that  activities  during  this  week  be 
focused  upon  the  three  remaining  POCs  from 
the  infamous  1970  Leningrad  Trial. 

Programs  during  Brotherhood  Week  tradi- 
tionally are  dedicated  to  furthering  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  among  people  of 
different  backgrounds,  races,  and  religions. 
The  right  of  every  American  to  practice  his  or 
her  own  religion  openly  and  without  fear  of 
persecution  Is  one  that  is  not  accorded  in  cer- 
tain countries. 

Cases  in  point  are  those  of  Yuri  Federov. 
losif  Mendelevich,  and  Aleksel  Murzhenko. 
They  are  the  last  of  12  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science who  were  convicted  of  planning  to 
escape  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1970.  Ten 
members  of  the  original  group  were  Jews 
who  had  been  denied  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  a  right  guaranteed  under  interna- 
tional law.  Joining  in  the  freedom  dash  were 
Federov  and  Murzhenko,  two  non-Jewish  dis- 
sidents. While  nine  have  either  completed 
their  sentences  or  have  been  released  ahead 
of  time,  these  three,  Federov.  Mendelevich, 
and  Murzhenko  remain  incarcerated.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  harsh  treatment  and 
persistent  religious  oppression.  Mendelevich 
is  an  observant  Orthodox  Jew  who  follows 
traditional  Jewish  teachings  even  with  regard 
to  Jewish  dietary  laws.  Federov  has  become 
a  practicing  Orthodox  Christian  and  was 
harassed  for  wearing  a  cross.  By  continuing 
the  Imprisonment  of  Federov  and  Mur- 
zhenko. the  Soviets  are  warning  other  non- 
Jews  not  to  align  themselves  with  the  Jewish 
emigration  movement. 
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Natasha  Federova,  wife  of  Yuri  Federov,  is 
currently  on  tour  in  the  United  States  to  gain 
support  for  her  husband  and  the  other  two 
Leningrad  POCs.  The  tour,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  NCSJ.  will  bring  her  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  during  Brotherhood  Week. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Sixty-two  years  ago, 
on  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  was 
founded  as  an  independent,  democratic 
republic.  This  week  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  will  cemmemorate  that 
glorious  anniversary.  However,  1980  will 
not  be  a  joyous  year  for  most  Lithuan- 
ians, for  they  must  continue  to  fight 
for  self-determination  against  Soviet 
tyranny.  Lithuania  had  enjoyed  its  inde- 
pendence for  only  22  years  when  in  June 
1940,  pursuant  to  its  understanding  with 
Nazi  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  ruth- 
lessly invaded  the  defenseless  nation 
together  with  Latvia  and  Estonia,  quickly 
incorporating  them  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  brave  Lithuanian  people  did 
not  accept  their  fate  without  a  struggle. 
Partisan  warfare  continued  until  1953 
and  passive  resistance  continues  today. 

Lithuanians  have  lost  their  indepen- 
dence, but  they  have  demonstrated 
repeatedly  that  they  will  not  surrender 
their  nationalist  sentiments  or  their 
aspirations  to  govern  their  own  lives  and 
futures.  Lithuanians  together  with  their 
Baltic  neighbors,  the  Latvians  and 
Estonians,  have  maintained  their  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  identities  against 
heavy  odds.  Despite  official  Soviet  policies 
designed  to  discourage  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Baltic  languages,  the  spirit  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  has  survived  and 
continues  to  grow. 

Lithuanian  demonstrations  against 
Soviet  oppression  have  taken  dramatic 
forms.  In  1972  young  Roman  Kalanta  set 
himself  afire  to  protest  Soviet  religious 
persecution.  That  same  year  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  signed  a  protest 
note  to  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim  of  the  United  Nations  calling  on 
him  to  intervene  with  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties against  the  religious  persecution 
they  suffer.  The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to 
destroy  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and 
religion.  But  religion  is  alive  in  Lithuania 
through  resistance  and  an  underground 
press.  Despite  the  deprivation  of  the  most 
basic  human  rights,  Lithuanians  con- 
tinue to  cling  to  their  cultural  heritage. 

The  tragedy  of  Lithuania  and  her  sis- 
ter republics  on  the  Baltic  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

This  week  when  America  honors  the 
birthday  of  one  of  its  own  Founding 
Fathers,  George  Washington,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  valiant  Lithuanian  people 
must  also  be  remembered. 


S.  2289— WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  our  able  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  <Mr.  Stewart),  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which 
was  given  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  first  President  of  our 
Republic.  That  address  was  never  spoken 


formally    by   Washington,    but   was   a 
written  document. 

I  read  this  farewell  address  from  time 
to  time,  especially  at  that  season  of  the 
year  which  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  noble  leader  who  was  our 
first  President  and  Commander  in  Chief. 
Washington  was  actually  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  field  with  his  troops  fighting 
against  the  continuance  of  British  rule 
through  colonies  in  America,  before  he 
became  President. 

George  Washington  said  something  in 
this  address  that  is  very  important  these 
days,  as  men  and  women  of  all  countries 
live  closer  together  because  time  and 
space  is  actually  no  more.  He  said  these 
words:  "Citizens  by  birth,  or  choice,  of 
a  common  country,  that  country  has  the 
right  to  concentrate  your  affections." 

In  using  that  word  "affections,"  he  was 
thinking,  I  believe,  in  terms  of  a  commit- 
ment to  this  country.  That  country  then, 
as  now — and  I  am  not  attempting  to 
wave  the  flag — calls  for  a  commitment 
of  all  of  us  in  our  varying  roles  as  indi- 
viduals and  in  our  capacities  as  those 
who  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  governmental  positions  either 
elective  or  appointive,  or  in  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  triresponsibility  system  of 
government. 

What  I  have  said  now  is  a  prelude  to 
legislation  I  have  offered  this  afternoon, 
S.  2289,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Tti&t  measure 
would  seek  to  return  the  observance  and 
the  celebration  of  George  Washington's 
birthday,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
to  February  22.  ITiat  was  the  day  and 
the  month  when  he  was  bom. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  one  who 
thinks  it  is  advisable  on  all  occasions  to 
strait  jacket  our  observance  of  an  event 
which  h^  been  paramont  or  highly  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  this  country.  I 
suggest,  however,  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  do  what  we  have  already  done  in  con- 
nection with  Veterans  Day.  This  day  was 
changed,  to  fall  on  a  weekend  so  that 
there  might  be  3  days  which  could  be 
given  over  to  a  holiday  from  regular 
duties,  and  could,  in  a  sense,  give  the 
opportunity  for  travel,  visitation,  and 
change  of  that  which  is  the  daily  toil. 
Veterans  Day  was  later  returned  to  the 
actual  World  War  I  Armistice  date  of  No- 
vember 11.  I  believe  that  if  the  date  of 
George  Washington's  birthday  is  impor- 
tant, as  I  think  it  is,  we  should  not 
attempt,  by  convenience,  to  set  a  date 
other  than  the  date  on  which  he  was 
bom. 

Really,  I  think  the  American  people, 
if  they  will  think  about  this  subject  as 
I  hope  they  will  to  a  greater  degree  than 
in  the  past,  do  not  desire  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  resetting  the  ob- 
servance period  of  George  Washington's 
birthday  to  a  weekend — to  a  3-day  pro- 
gram— which  as  I  have  indicated  does 
have  appeal.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  to 
have  this  observance  on  the  day  when 
the  Father  of  Our  Coimtry  was  born  will 
have  greater  appeal  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

Wc  say,  "V/ell,  we  have  changed  these 
days  in  the  past."  But  when  we  have 
changed  them  we  have  also  changed  back 


at  certain  times,  at  least  in  one  instance 
as  I  have  indicated.  In  that  case  the  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  believed  that 
November  11  was  an  important  day  and 
should  be  returned  to  November  11. 

The  veterans  themselves  led  the  effort 
to  convince  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress that  that  should  be  done.  I  sup- 
ported that  effort,  and  often  talked  about 
the  advisability  of  the  change  back  to 
the  actual  date  of  November  11.  I  coun- 
seled with  the  men  and  women  of  West 
Virginia  on  many  occasions  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Pending  in  the  Senate  is  another  legis- 
lative proposal  which  I  have  introduced, 
S.  517.  It  would  call  for  Memorial  Day 
to  be  observed,  to  be  celebrated,  and 
prayers  can  and  should  be  given,  <hi 
May  30,  as  it  once  was  before  it  was 
altered. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
add  certain  facts  about  those  dark  days 
when  Washington  and  his  troops  were 
near  Trenton.  N.J.  They  had  very 
little  clothing  in  the  low  temperatures 
of  winter,  with  their  feet  wrapped  with 
burlap  because  they  had  no  shoes.  They 
were  a  small  group  of  men  who  had  held 
themselves  together  at  a  crucial  time  in 
the  beginning  hours  of  this  Republic's 
history. 

These  men  had  signed  for  a  certain 
enlistment  and  they  were  to  leave  for 
home.  A  very  significant  editorial  is  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
meaningful  essay  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Mt  Brave  Fellows  .  . 
The  Battle  of  Trenton,  in  December  1776. 
had  revived  the  battered  spirits  of  George 
Washington's  troops,  and  the  general  decided 
a  "fair  opportunity  is  offered"  of  driving  the 
British  from  New  Jersey.  A  non-commlssloned 
officer,  identified  to  posterity  only  as  Ser- 
geant R ."  recalled  the  prelude  to  that 

assault.  The  excerpt  is  from  The  Pate  of  a 
Nation — The  American  Revolution  through 
contemporary  eyes,  by  William  P.  Cximmlng 
and  Hugh  Rankin: 

At  this  time  our  tivips  were  In  a  destitute 
and  deplorable  condition.  The  horses  at- 
tached to  our  cannon  were  without  shoes, 
and  when  passing  over  the  ice  they  would 
slide  in  every  direction,  and  could  advance 
only  with  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers.  Our 
men.  too,  were  without  shoes  or  other  com- 
fortable clothing:  and  as  traces  of  our  march 
towards  Princeton,  the  ground  was  literally 
marked  with  the  blood  of  the  soldiers'  feet. 
Thoiigh  my  own  feet  did  not  bleed,  they 
were  so  sore  that  their  condition  was  little 
better. 

While  we  were  at  Trenton  on  the  last  of 
December.  1776.  the  time  for  which  I  and 
most  of  my  regiment  had  enlisted  expired. 
At  this  trying  time  General  Washington,  hav- 
ing now  but  a  little  handful  of  men  and 
many  of  them  new  recruits  in  which  he  could 
place  but  little  confidence,  ordered  our  regfl- 
ments  to  be  paraded,  and  personally  ad- 
dressed us,  urging  that  we  should  stay  • 
month  longer.  He  alluded  to  our  recent  vic- 
tory at  Trenton;  told  us  that  our  services 
were  greatly  needed,  and  that  we  could  now 
do  more  for  our  country  than  we  ever  could 
at  any  future  period;  and  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner  entreated  us  to  stay.  The 
drums  beat  for  volunteers,  but  not  a  man 
turned  out  .  .  . 
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The  general  wheeled  his  horse  about,  rode 
In  front  of  the  regiment,  and  addressing  us 
again  said,  "My  brave  fellows,  you  have  done 
all  I  asked  you  to  do,  and  more  than  could 
be  reasonably  expected;  but  your  country  is 
at  stake,  your  wives,  your  houses,  and  all 
that  you  bold  dear.  You  have  worn  yourselves 
out  with  fatigues  and  hardships,  but  we 
know  not  how  to  spare  you.  If  you  will  con- 
sent to  stay  only  one  month  longer,  you 
will  render  that  service  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, and  to  your  country  which  you  prob- 
ably never  can  do  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. The  present  is  emphatically  the 
crisis,  which  is  to  decide  our  destiny."  The 
drums  beat  a  second  time.  The  soldiers  felt 
the  force  of  the  appeal.  One  said  to  another, 
"I  will  remain  if  you  will."  Others  remarked. 
"We  cannot  go  home  under  such  circum- 
stances." A  few  stepped  forth,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  immediately  followed  by  nearly  all 
who  were  fit  for  duty  in  the  regiment, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  volunteers. 
An  officer  enquired  of  the  general  if  these 
men  should  be  enrolled.  He  replied,  "No!  men 
who  will  volunteer  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
need  no  enrolment  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  you 
will  read  of  the  appeal  that  Washing- 
ton made  to  some  200  ill-equipped  pa- 
triots standing  with  him,  when  he  ap- 
pealed for  volunteers  who  would  remain 
beyond  the  period  for  which  they  had 
enlisted. 

For  a  moment,  no  one  volunteered  to 
stay  longer.  Washington  had  a^ked  them 
to  stay  for  1  month  longer,  as  the  edi- 
torial points  out. 

When  nothing  happened,  he  rode 
again  around  the  circle  of  men  and  ex- 
plained to  them  how  important  he 
thought  it  was  for  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  especially  their  children,  if  they 
could  remain  for  that  particular  time  in 
the  struggle  which  seemed  to  be  going 
against  our  country. 

One  by  one  they  volunteered,  and  then 
all  of  them,  except  for  a  few  who  were 
too  ill  to  respond,  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative to  the  urging  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

I  have  been  not  so  much  an  expert 
in  American  history  as  I  have  been  a 
student  of  the  subject  matter.  I  would 
say,  in  these  final  words,  that  Washing- 
ton near  Trenton,  had  felt  that  all  was 
lost,  frankly,  although  he  never  gave  lus 
men  even  the  slightest  indication  that 
he  thought  that  defeat  instead  of  vic- 
tory would  come  to  them.  He  asked  his 
oflScers  to  check  what  the  situation  was, 
what  the  assets  were  in  equipment  that 
they  might  have.  General  Mercer,  the 
close  confidant  of  George  Washington, 
was  to  check  to  see  what  could  be  done 
for  those  men  who  would  be  injured  in 
battle,  those  that  would  fall  in  the  field, 
often  losing  their  lives.  I  have  read  the 
words  of  General  Mercer.  He  said — in 
essence: 

In  our  so-called  staff  hoepital,  we  have  no 
food,  we  have  no  medicine,  we  have  two 
frayed  blankets,  we  have  not  a  single  band- 
age fit  to  be  used,  but.  General  Washington, 
we  stlU  have  our  faith. 

We  know  what  happened:  The  so- 
called  expected  defeat  turned  into  an 
imexpected  victory  and  in  the  course  of 
the  fight,  a  coimtry  that  would  govern 
itself  rather  than  be  governed  from 
abroad,  came  into  existence. 


I  stand  at  my  desk  and  talk  rather 
slowly  about  some  of  these  matters  that 
concern  us  in  a  different  time,  but  in  a 
time  fraught  with  critical,  crucial  prob- 
lems for  us  aU  who  live  in  this  country — 
living  in  a  world  where,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  time  and  space  are  no  more. 
We  rub  shoulders  through  communica- 
tion and  transportation  with  other  peo- 
ples in  a  matter  of  minutes  and  hours. 
It  is  a  changed  world  physically.  But 
there  is  one  word,  I  think,  on  which  we 
rely  when  the  cause  is  right.  That  is  the 
word  which  symbolizes  that  right,  hope- 
fully, can  prevail;  that  word  is  "faith." 


CX>AL  CX3NVERSION  SAVES  OIL  AND 
MONEY 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
his  administration.  President  Carter  has 
stressed  the  need  to  reduce  our  Nation's 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  by  utilizing 
more  domestic  energy  resources.  Among 
our  domestic  energy  resources,  the  Presi- 
dent has  correctly  looked  to  coal  to  make 
the  geatest  contribution  to  our  drive  for 
energy  independence.  In  fact,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Carter  announced  a  $12  billion  program 
to  assist  utilities  convert  coal -capable  fa- 
cilities that  are  burning  oil  or  natural  gas 
back  to  coal. 

Late  last  year,  the  New  England 
Power  Co.  went  ahead  on  its  own  with  a 
coal  conversion  program  at  its  1,150 
megawatt  Brayton  Point  plant  and  the 
results  to  date  have  shown  that  the  con- 
version will  reduce  the  Nations  need  to 
import  oil  as  well  as  save  NEPCO's  con- 
sumers money  because  coal  costs  less 
than  oil.  The  coal  for  this  plant  is  being 
provided  by  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia;  thereby  insuring 
that  more  mining  jobs  will  be  available 
for  Americans. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Coal  Industry 
News  describes  the  Brayton  Point  con- 
versions and  the  savings  that  are  being 
realized  through  conversion  to  coal.  Each 
shipment  of  coal  will  displace  3.5  million 
barrels  of  imported  oil  and  will  save 
consumers  S3  million  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will 
take  note  of  this  significant  contribu- 
tion that  coal  is  making  to  solving  our 
Nation's  energy  problems.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  call  on  President  Carter  to 
fulfill  his  state  of  the  Union  commit- 
ment to  coal  conversion  and  to  support 
the  legislation  to  authorize  a  strong  coal 
conversion  program,  which  could  save 
550,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  in  1985, 
this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coal  Saves  NEPCO   Customers  >3  Million 

Monthly  in  Bills 

(By  Robert  B.  Bedlngfield) 

SOMMERSET,  MASS. — The  New  England  Pow- 
er Company,  which  late  last  year  was  granted 
permission  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  burn  coal  permanently  at  its  big 
Brayton  Point  power  station  here,  has  ex- 
hausted a  125,000-ton  coal  reserve,  which 
was  imported  coal  left  over  from  a  1975  emer- 
gency coal  burn  that  followed  the  Arab  oil 


embargo  of  1974-76,  and  has  begun  burning 
coal  produced  from  mines  in  West  Vlrglnln, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  of  30  shipments  of  domestic  coal 
totaling  850.000  tons,  was  delivered  here  at 
the  end  of  January  by  the  525-foot  barge, 
Caribbean,  out  of  Nortolk.  Virginia. 

The  balance  of  the  shipments  are  sched- 
uled for  delivery  over  the  next  five  months. 
Uke  the  first  shipment,  which  was  arranged 
through  Island  Creek  Coal,  the  coal  vrtll  be 
delivered  here  by  barge  out  of  the  ports  of 
Norfolk  and  Baltimore.  It  will  displace  some 
3'/i  million  barrels  of  imported  oU. 

The  Brayton  Point  plant  has  three  units, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,150  megawatts,  and  is 
the  first  major  electric  power  station  in  the 
nation  to  have  begun  the  permanent  conver- 
sion of  its  energy-producing  operations  to 
coal  burning. 

"It  will  mean  a  saving  of  about  (3  million  a 
month."  according  to  John  P.  Kaslow,  presi- 
dent of  NEPCO,  "for  one  million  customers  of 
our  retail  companies — Massachusetts  Elec- 
tric in  Rhode  Island  and  Granite  State  Elec- 
tric in  New  Hampshire. 

"The  switch  to  coal  at  Brayton  Point  is  a 
significant  step  toward  moving  our  company, 
the  region  and  the  nation  closer  to  energy 
independence,"  Kaslow  maintains. 

NEPCO  has  converted  two  of  its  three  units 
at  Brayton  Point  to  coal  burning  and  expects 
to  have  the  third  unit,  with  a  capacity  of  650 
megawatts,  converted  to  coal  burning  on  a 
permanent  basis  during  1981. 

The  complete  conversion  program.  Includ- 
ing specially  designed  equipment  to  meet  all 
demands  of  Federal  and  state  environmental 
regulatory  agencies,  will  cost  NEPCO  an  es- 
timated $150  million  and  is  one  of  the  major 
parts  of  Its  15-year  energy  plan,  called  NEES- 
PLAN. 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance 
Agency  during  1979  agreed  to  give  NEPCO  au- 
thority to  borrow  up  to  $96  million  through 
the  sale  of  tax  exempt  industrial  revenue 
bonds  to  finance  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  pollution  control  equipment  and  ash- 
handllng  facilities  mandated  of  coal-burning 
power  systems. 

According  to  NEPCO  staffers,  the  company 
currently  Is  negotiating  with  major  under- 
writing houses  for  the  sale  of  a  bond  issue 
possibly  this  spring. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  conversion  of 
its  Brayton  Point  power  station  about  60 
miles  south  of  Boston.  NEPCO  In  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  government  Is  conducting  a 
coal-oU  burning  demonstration  project  at  Its 
Salem  Harbor.  Mass.  power  station,  about  10 
miles  north  of  Boston. 
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THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  February 
15  marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

In  a  quiet  way,  this  fraternal  order  for 
Americans  of  Polish  heritage  has  grown 
to  become  the  largest  ethnic  fraternal 
organization  in  this  country.  Over  300,- 
000  Americans  in  1 ,400  lodges  from  coast 
to  coast  contribute  toward,  and  benefit 
from,  the  activities  of  the  PNA.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  leads  the  Nation  in  the 
number  of  lodges— 293 — within  its 
boundaries. 

Now  headquartered  in  Chicago,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  15,  1880,  by  a 
group  of  10  public-spirited  Polish-Amer- 
icans under  the  leadership  of  the  indus- 
trialist Julius  Andrzejkowicz.  These  men 


had  the  foresight  to  realize  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  increasing  numbers  of  Pol- 
ish-Americans could  be  better  served  if 
the  various  self-help  and  cultural  so- 
cieties of  Polish  immigrants  that  were 
then  in  existence  banded  together  to 
form  a  unified  national  organization. 
The  response  was  immediately  success- 
ful; 12  societies  entered  the  new 
Alliance,  and  by  1913,  membership  pas- 
sed the  100,000  mark. 

Two  objectives  have  guided  the  PNA's 
course  since  its  founding.  One  has  been 
to  facilitate  the  entry  of  Polish  immi- 
grants and  their  progeny  into  the 
mainstreams  of  American  life.  At  the 
time  of  the  PNA's  founding,  there 
were  already  at  least  200,000  Poles 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  largest 
wave  of  immigration  then  in  progress. 
The  number  of  Polish-Americans  passed 
3  million  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
has  grown  to  over  10  million  today.  These 
Polish  immigrants  were  initially  sought 
for  their  skills  in  construction  trades; 
later  they  came  to  America  to  escape  po- 
litical and  ideological  repression  at 
home.  New  arrivals  required  aid,  shelter, 
and  protection;  soon  after,  they  would 
require  help  in  entering  the  commercial 
and  political  life  of  their  new  country; 
yet  all  the  while,  immigrants  from  Po- 
land looked  for  a  means  by  which  to  pre- 
serve the  language,  traditions,  and  cul- 
ture of  their  ancestral  home.  The  Polish 
National  Alliance  has  for  1  century  now 
taken  the  lead  in  meeting  these  needs  of 
Polish-Americans. 

The  second  objective  of  the  PNA  has 
been  to  help  Poland  in  its  struggle  for 
freedom,  independence,  and  economic 
betterment.  I  need  not  stress  that  this 
objective  is  today  as  meaningful  and  ur- 
gent as  ever. 

The  founders  of  the  PNA  recognized 
that  the  satisfaction  of  their  objectives 
would  require  close  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Polish-American  youth.  To 
that  end,  an  educational  department 
was  established  as  early  as  1899  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  for  promising  students. 
Citizenship  classes  for  immigrants  were 
conducted  by  individual  lodges.  And  in 
1912,  Alliance  College — a  fully  accredited 
coeducational  liberal  arts  college — was 
founded  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 
The  educational  work  of  the  PNA  is 
aided  by  two  well-kiiown  publications. 
Zgoda,  a  bimonthly,  is  the  largest- 
circulation  Polish  publication  outside  of 
Poland.  And  the  Polish  Daily  Zgoda 
serves  large  numbers  of  Polish- 
Americans,  primarily  in  the  Midwest. 

Beyond  these  activities,  the  PNA  pro- 
vides insurance  for  its  members,  amount- 
ing to  a  business  of  surprisingly  large 
proportions — and  one  in  which  Polish- 
Americans  deservedly  take  pride. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  note  that 
the  PNA  has  from  its  inception  worked 
for  all  persons  of  Polish  heritage  in  this 
country  without  discrimination.  In  1900, 
full  rights  and  privileges  were  granted 
to  wives  and  daughters  of  members, 
making  the  PNA  the  first  major  Ameri- 
can organization  to  grant  equal  rights 
to  women. 

Today,  the  Polish  National  Alliance  is 


the  leading  force  in  American  Polonia's 
purposes  and  pursuits.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  one  century  of  solid 
accomplishment. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  11,  13, 
14,  and  15,  1980,  received  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  13,  14  and  15,  1980,  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  STUDY  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  ERISA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS— PM  165 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8, 1980,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  11,  1980,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  107  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4  of  1978,  I  am 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  Reorganization  Plan  has 
alleviated  the  problems  associated  with 
the  present  administrative  structure  un- 
der the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA) .  The  eval- 
uation also  includes  recommendations 
for  a  long-term  administrative  structure 
under  ERISA. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  Reor- 
ganization Plan  has  significantly  allevi- 
ated the  problems  in  ERISA  administra- 
tion to  which  it  was  addressed:  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  exemptions 
from  prohibited  transaction  provisions 
and  the  issuing  of  regulations.  In  addi- 
tion, there  have  been  substantial  further 
reductions  in  the  paperwork  burden  asso- 
ciated with  the  Act,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  have  begun  cooperative  agree- 
ments to  improve  the  coordination  of 
their  field  enforcement  activities.  Con- 
tinued improvement  is  expected. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
Reorganization  Plan  in  simplifying  and 
improving  the  imnecessarily  complex  ad- 
ministrative requirements  of  ERISA.  I 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
teragency Employee  Benefit  Coimcil,  as 
recommended  by  the  evaluation,  will  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  the  long-term  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  My  staff  is 
carefully  considering  the  steps  necessary 
to  establish  the  Council,  as  a  part  of  my 
Administration's  continuing  commit- 
ment to  making  government  more  effec- 
tive and  less  intrusive  in  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

JiMKT  Carter. 

The  Wkfte  House,  February  11,  1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL  RECOMMENDA- 

TIONS FOR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
REFORM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  166 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  12, 
1980,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  papers, 
wh.ch  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  811  of  Pi.  96- 
107, 1  am  hereby  transmitting  Presiden- 
tial Recommendations  for  Selective 
Service  Reform  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

JnocT  Cartek. 
The  White  House,  February  12,  1980. 


1976  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL OCEAN  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS— 
PM167 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  14, 
1980,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  P.L.  89-454,  I  am  here- 
with transmitting  to  you  the  1976  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Federal  Ocean  Pro- 
gram. This  report  highlights:  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  resolve  law  of  the  sea 
and  other  international  issues;  growing 
Federal  support  for  economic,  legal, 
and  social  studies  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  marine 
resources  and  the  coastal  environment; 
pollution  abatement;  and  engineering 
investigations  for  undersea  operations. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  WnrrE  House,  February  14,  1980. 


FEDERAL  TERRITORIAL  POLICY 
TOWARD  GUAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DUR- 
ING THE  RECESS— PM  168 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  14, 
1980,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  announcing  today  the  framework 
for  a  comprehensive  Federal  territorial 
policy  towards  Guam,  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  It  strength- 
ens our  Nation's  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  encourage  the  self-determined 
political,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  our  territories. 
The  legislative  proposals  and  execu- 
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tive  actions  that  make  up  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  policy  were  developed 
through  an  intensive  Domestic  Policy 
Review  of  current  policy  conducted  by 
my  Administration  in  consultation  with 
territorial  leaders  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  number  of  developments  precipitated 
this  review : 
— Congressional  leaders  and  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  joined  terri- 
torial residents  in  concern  about  in- 
adequate economic  development  in 
the  territories; 
— Growing  deficits  have  brought  both 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  close 
to  insolvency,  despite  considerable 
Federal  assistance ; 
— ^Territorial  income  tax  revenues,  as 
a    percentage    of    gross    territorial 
product,    have    dropped    substan- 
tially; 
— Some  territories  are  having  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  providing  essential 
public  services.  This  failure  impairs 
the  quality  of  life  of  their  popula- 
tions, inhibits  economic  expansion, 
and  leads  to  requests  for  extraordi- 
nary Federal  support; 
— ^The  territories  have  been  confront- 
ed with  new  social  problems  which 
have   reached    near-crisis    propor- 
tions in  some  instances; 
— ^Federal  policies  toward  the  terri- 
tories are  often  inconsistent,  inap- 
propriate, or  confusing,  exacerbat- 
ing problems  and  frustrating  well- 
intentioned  programs ;  and 
— The  government  and  the  adminis- 
tration    of     the     territories     have 
changed  considerably  over  the  last 
decade,  creating  the  need  for  a  re- 
consideration of  organizational  ar- 
rangements   within    the   Executive 
Branch  and  possibly  status. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  attempted  to  rectify 
many  of  the  pressing  problems  facing 
the  territories.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the   piecemeal    solutions   devised   have 
failed  to  clear  up  the  underlying  causes 
of  those  problems.  While  some  Federal 
actions  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  territories,  others  have  not 
promoted  the  greater  self-sufficiency  to 
which  they  justly  aspire. 

Our  new  policy  is  significant  not  only 
because  of  the  scope  of  the  individual 
initiatives  it  proposes;  it  is  also  signifi- 
cant because  it  is  comprehensive.  The  in- 
terrelated elements  of  this  policy  seek  to 
improve  the  full  range  of  the  Federal- 
territorial  relationship. 

Because   the   Congress   is   mandated 
plenary  power  for  the  territories  by  the 
Constitution,  I  ask  that  you  join  my  Ad- 
ministration   in    adopting    and    imple- 
menting    this     comprehensive     policy. 
Through  legislation  and  the  exercise  of 
oversight  responsibility,  the  Congress  can 
ensure  that  the  policy  goals  I  outline 
here  are  realized.  They  include: 
—detailing  a  procedure  for  the  orderly 
political  development  of  the  terri- 
tories; 
— providing    opportunity    for   and    a 
stimulus  to  their  economic  growth; 
— rationalizing  the  existing  Federal- 
territorial  financial  relationship  and 


improving  local  financial  manage- 
ment; 

— enhancing  territorial  treatment  un- 
der Federal  programs;  and 

— elevating  the  Federal  organization 
for  dealing  with  territorial  matters. 

I  especially  want  to  request  the  in- 
volvement of  those  Members  of  both 
Houses  and  of  both  parties  who  have 
shown  consistent  leadership  and  sensi- 
tivity on  territorial  issues:  Senators 
Jackson,  Johnston,  Matsunaga,  McClure, 
Stevens  and  Hatfield;  Representatives 
Phillip  Burton,  Yates,  Murphy,  Clausen, 
Lagomarsino,  Dimcan;  and  IDelegate 
Won  Pat.  Their  views  have  been  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  this  policy 
and  their  help  is  essential  for  its  im- 
plementation. 

They  know  that  we  in  Washington 
have  an  obligation  to  protect  and  nurture 
the  imique  cultures  and  fragile  econo- 
mies of  these  islands,  which  are  so  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  terms 
of  history,  geography,  economic  poten- 
tial, tradition  and  ethnic  composition. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  recognize  these  dis- 
tinctions as  assets  rather  than  to  expect 
the  territories  to  conform  to  practices 
and  policies  designed  for  the  States  and 
often  inapplicable  to  insular  areas. 

That  is  why  this  policy  was  not  sim- 
ply adopted  in  Washington  for  the  ter- 
ritories; it  was  formulated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  elected  officials  of  the  ter- 
ritories whose  input  was  obtained  at 
every  stage  and  played  a  major  role  in 
shaping  this  policy. 

EXECUTIVE     BRANCH     REORGANIZATION 

To  implement   the   initiatives  I  an- 
nounce today,  I  will  continue  to  rely 
upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  for  some  time  has  had  principal 
responsibility     within     the     Executive 
Branch  for  territorial  matters.  To  help 
it  perform  this  function,  I  propose  the 
following  reorganization  steps: 
— the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be 
given  clear  responsibility  for  all  mat- 
ters related  to  the  territories  and 
will  be  accorded  increased  support 
from  other  agencies  and  the  White 
House  staff; 
— the  office  charged  with   territorial 
liaison  and  assistance  responsibility 
will  be  enhanced  organizationally  to 
help  it  deliver  the  services  expected 
of  it  and  will  be  headed  by  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for    Territorial    and    International 
Affairs;  and 
— to  further  ensure  a  coordinated  Fed- 
eral effort,  territorial  matters  will  be 
among  the  major  responsibilities  of 
a  senior  assistant  on  my  Domestic 
Policy  Staff. 
These  measures  will  improve  the  at- 
tention given  the  territories.  They  will 
make  explicit  Interior's  responsibilities 
for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  but 
will  not  change  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Trusteeship. 

The  organizational  arrangements  for 
handling  United  States  relations  with 
the  freely  associated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia after  termination  of  the  Trustee- 
ship, however,  will  not  be  determined 


until  the  final  character  of  our  respon- 
sibilities with  regard  to  those  island 
States  is  fully  defined  through  the  agree- 
ments now  being  negotiated. 

The  present  policy  of  assigning  no  one 
department  specific  responsibility  for 
liaison  and  assistance  to  Puerto  Rico  will 
continue  until  the  government  of  that 
island  requests  such  an  assignment. 

Under  this  reorganization,  the  Fed- 
eral Comptrollers  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  territories  with  technical  as- 
sistance and  to  perform  their  traditional 
and  essential  auditing  function. 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  keeping  with  our  fundamental  pol- 
icy of  self-determination,  all  options  for 
political  development  should  be  open  to 
the  people  of  the  insular  territories  so 
long  as  their  choices  are  implemented 
when  economically  feasible  and  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  compromise  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  people  of  any  of  the  territories 
wish  to  modify  their  current  political 
status,  they  should  express  their  aspira- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  their  elected  leaders,  as  is  the 
case  now.  The  Secretary,  along  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  will,  in  turn,  consult  with  terri- 
torial leaders  on  the  issues  raised.  Fol- 
lowing such  discussions,  a  full  report 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  along 
with  the  Secretary's  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

This  procedure  will  permit  an  orderly 
development  of  the  Federal- territorial 
relationship.  To  maximize  local  self-de- 
termination, however,  I  want  to  encour- 
age the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  continue  in  the  constitution- 
drafting  process.  By  doing  so,  they  will 
in  due  course  replace  the  Federal  laws 
under  which  their  local  governments  now 
function  with  instruments  of  their  own 
design. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  also 
make  recommendations  to  me  on  the 
other  proposals  for  political  development 
considered  during  the  Administration's 
Domestic  Policy  Review,  including:  Fed- 
eral court  reform  in  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Congressional  representation 
for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
other  changes  in  current  law. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Attainment  of  the  political  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  the  territories,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  their  lives,  is  vitally  de- 
pendent on  the  economic  viability  of 
these  insular  areas.  Therefore,  this  pol- 
icy framework  places  special  emphasis 
on  furthering  the  economic  development 
of  each  of  these  areas.  As  with  other  as- 
pects of  this  policy,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  be  given  new  responsi- 
bilities to  accomplish  this  end.  Chief 
among  these  will  be  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  Federal  government's  eco- 
nomic development  agencies  with  respect 
to  the  territories. 

So  that  we  may  make  sense  out  of  the 
somewhat  confused  pattern  of  Federal 
laws  that  now  apply  or  fail  to  apply  to 
the  territories,  I  will  propose  legislation 
to  establish  a  Presidential  Commission 
to  examine  the  application  of  Federal 
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statutes  on  a  case  by  case  basis  to  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa. 
On  this  Commission,  representatives  of 
each  of  the  territories  would  join  Fed- 
eral legislative  and  executive  represent- 
atives in  recommending  legislation  to  the 
President  for  his  submission  to  Congress. 

The  Commission  would  not  examine 
the  applicability  of  Federal  laws  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  because  our 
Covenant  with  that  Commonwealth 
stipulates  the  appointment  of  a  separate 
commission  for  that  purpose.  I  will 
shortly  appoint  members  to  that  Com- 
mission. 

I  will  also  direct  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  assistance  of  Federal 
economic  development  agencies,  to  un- 
dertake an  analysis  of  Federal  con- 
straints on  territorial  economic  expan- 
sion. This  study  will  provide  information 
and  policy  guidelines  for  the  Commis- 
sions on  Federal  laws  and  will  propose 
concrete  action  to  remove  administra- 
tively-imposed constraints. 

I  have,  further,  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  devise  methods  of  en- 
couraging private  sector  development  in 
the  territories  by  providing  technical 
training  and  public  and  private  financ- 
ing assistance.  Again,  in  this  effort  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  coordinate 
the  involvement  of  all  relevant  agencies, 
particularly  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  I  expect  to  play  a 
major  role  in  fostering  the  growth  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  territories. 

CAPITAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Federal  constraints,  the  need  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training,  and  the 
lack  of  local  venture  capital  are  not  the 
only  factors  inhibiting  private  sector 
growth  in  the  territories.  There  is  also  a 
serious  need  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
basic  capital  inf  ra.^trurture  to  meet  busi- 
ness and  human  requirements.  In  many 
of  the  islands,  meaningful  economic 
growth — as  well  as  a  decent  standard 
of  living — will  be  an  unattainable  dream 
unless  elementary  facilities  are  con- 
structed. 

My  1981  Budget  recognizes  this  fact. 
In  it  I  have  proposed  substantial  Federal 
support  for  several  essential  capital  im- 
provement projects.  The  funding  level 
proposed  would  haye  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment finance  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  these  projects.  This  method  of  cost- 
sharing  of  capital  improvement  projects 
in  the  territories  is  a  major  element  of 
the  territorial  assistance  proposals  I  an- 
nounce today.  I  urge  that  it  be  standard- 
ized until  the  territories  become  sound 
enough  financially  to  assume  a  greater 
portion  of  the  cost  of  needed  projects. 

JOINT   FEDERAL-TERRITORIAL   PLANNING 

To  plan  and  set  priorities  for  terri- 
torial capital  development,  my  Admin- 
istration will  propose  a  program  for 
joint  Federal-territorial,  comprehensive, 
multi-year  planning,  financed  by  Fed- 
eral grants.  This  planning  will  serve 
other  purposes  as  well.  It  will  help  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
grant  programs  in  the  territories  and  it 
will  assist  the  territories  to  better  man- 
age their  finances. 


FEDERAL   GRANT    PROGRAMS 

Several  other  initiatives  will  be  under- 
taken by  my  Administration  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of  Fed- 
eral grant  programs,  including: 

— encouragement  to  territorial  gover- 
nors to  strengthen  their  grant  coor- 
dinating units  and  to  participate  in 
joint  planning  efforts. 

— a  directive  to  all  Federal  agencies  to 
keep  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
informed  of  all  grant  applications 
and  decisions  affecting  the  terri- 
tories and  to  provide  it  with  data 
related  to  the  applications  and  the 
programs  to  which  they  apply, 

— a  waiver  of  matching  requirements 
for  programs  or  projects  the  Federal 
government  wants  to  encourage  in 
the  territories,  and 

— development  of  a  test  proposal  to 
provide  the  territories  with  block 
grants  replacing  the  categorical 
grants-in-aid  which  the  territories 
fond  increasingly  difficult  to  admin- 
ister effectively. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  initiatives  I  propose  to  ameliorate 
territorial  financial  difficulties  are  part 
of  a  major  revision  of  the  financial  rela- 
tionship between  Washington  and  the 
territories.  This  change  is  designed  to 
promote  greater  self-reliance  in  the  ter- 
ritories. It  recognizes  that  somewhat 
greater  levels  of  assistance  are  required 
in  the  short  run  to  enable  the  territories 
to  be  more  self-sufficient  in  the  long  nm. 
It  focuses  on  capital  improvements,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing territorial  contributions  to  the 
funding  of  local  programs  and  projects. 

Thus,  while  my  Administration  will 
continue  to  oppose  measures  that 
provide  a  disincentive  to  prudent  budget 
practices — such  as  the  financing  of  defi- 
cit spending — I  will  submit  legislation 
designed  to  enable  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  alleviate  immediate  and 
near-term  budgetary  pressures  while 
improving  their  financial  management 
practices. 

This  proposal  is  expected  to  provide  an 
additional  $25  million  in  financial  aid 
to  the  two  territories  in  Fiscal  Year  1981, 
as  well  as  to  provide  an  incentive  toward 
greater  local  tax  effort.  It  will  be  accom- 
panied by  assistance  designed  to  improve 
budget-making  and  planning  in  the  ter- 
ritories. It  will  make  continued  addi- 
tional Federal  support  contingent  on 
sound  budgeting  and  accounting  prac- 
tices, including  a  plan  to  eliminate  ac- 
cumulated deficits. 

My  1981  Budget  proposes  a  continu- 
ance of  significant  Federal  support  for 
American  Samoa  and  budgetary  support 
for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  re- 
quired by  the  Covenant.  Both  will  also  be 
able  to  participate  in  our  program  of 
budget  planning  assistance.  As  an  incen- 
tive to  self-reliance  in  American  Samoa, 
I  propose  that  in  the  future  our  opera- 
tional assistance  to  that  territory  be 
limited  to  the  previous  year's  base  plus 
a  five  percent  infiation  adjustment. 

To  increase  territorial  revenues,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  fully  extend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  now  limited  to  the  States 


and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  ter- 
ritories. I  will  submit  legislation  similar 
to  S.  2017,  sponsored  by  Senator  Johk- 
STON.  that  will  replace  the  so-called  "mir- 
ror" systems  of  Income  taxation  imposed 
by  Federal  law  and  eliminate  restrictions 
on  the  local  imposition  of  a  local  income 
tax. 

This  measure  would  provide  the  ter- 
ritories with  many  advantages  In  addi- 
tion to  according  them  State-like  Fed- 
eral income  tax  treatment.  Collections 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
be  covered  over  to  territorial  treasuries 
for  an  anticipated  significant  net  gain. 
Anomalies  in  current  tax  laws  would  be 
eliminated,  encouraging  business  activity 
and  Increasing  collections.  Employees  of 
territorial  tax  agencies  would  be  given 
preference  in  hiring  for  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  positions  in  their  territories. 
And  the  legislation  would  create  new  In- 
centives for  business  investment. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  the  legislative 
proposals  and  administrative  actions 
that  make  up  this  policy  framework  seek 
to  reaffirm  our  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  self-determination.  They  recog- 
nize as  well  our  unique  relationships  with 
the  territories  and  our  special  obliga- 
tions to  their  peoples. 

This  comprehensive  territorial  policy 
will  enhance  the  political,  economic  and 
social  development  of  those  territories 
to  which  we  owe  so  much  and  which 
need  our  assistance.  Territorial  Ameri- 
cans can  rest  assured  that  we  will  pursue 
this  new  policy  with  diligence  and  per- 
severance. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  February  14.  1980. 


STUDY  OF  THE  JOHN  DAY  RIVER  IN 
OREGON— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  169 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  15, 
1980.  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  4(a)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (P.L.  90-542),  I 
am  transmitting  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Study  of  the  John  Day  River  In 
Oregon.  The  study  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  study  finds  that  the  entire  147 
mile  study  segment  of  the  river  qualifies 
for  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  as  a  scenic  river. 
The  State  of  Oregon  has  already  acted 
to  protect  this  river  under  its  Scenic 
Waterways  System.  For  this  reason,  the 
study  recommends  that  the  river  be 
added  to  the  national  system  as  a  State- 
administered  component.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  Indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  add  the  river  to  the  national  sys- 
tem as  soon  as  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
requests  that  it  be  added,  pursuant  to 
Section  2(a)  (il)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 
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I  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
study. 

Jnorv  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  15,  1980. 


COMPREHENSIVE  RADIOACTIVE 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  170 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8.  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  12, 
1980,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natixral  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  am  establishing  this  Nation's 
first  comprehensive  radioactive  waste 
management  program.  My  paramount 
objective  in  managing  nuclear  wastes  is 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  all 
Americans,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
I  share  this  responsibility  with  elected 
oflBcials  at  all  levels  of  our  government. 
Our  citizens  have  a  deep  concern  that 
the  beneficial  uses  of  nuclear  teciinology, 
including  the  generation  of  electricity, 
not  be  allowed  to  imperil  public  health 
or  safety  now  or  in  the  future. 

For  more  than  30  years,  radioactive 
wastes  have  been  generated  by  programs 
for  national  defense,  by  the  commercial 
nuclear  power  program,  and  by  a  variety 
of  medical,  industrial  and  research  ac- 
tivities. Yet  past  governmental  efforts  to 
manage  radioactive  wastes  have  not  been 
technically  adequate.  Moreover,  they 
have  failed  to  involve  successfulli'  the 
States,  local  governments,  and  the  pubic 
in  policy  or  program  decisions.  My  ac- 
tions today  lay  the  foundation  for  both 
a  technically  superior  program  and  a 
full  cooperative  Federal-State  partner- 
ship to  ensure  public  confidence  in  a 
waste  management  program. 

My  program  is  consistent  with  the 
broad  consensus  that  has  evolved  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Interagency  Review 
Group  on  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment (IRG)  which  I  established.  The 
IRG  findings  and  analysis  were  com- 
prehensive, thorough  and  widely  re- 
viewed by  public,  industry  and  citizen 
groups.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  members  of  the  Congress.  Evalua- 
tions of  the  scientific  and  technical 
analyses  were  obtained  through  a  broad 
and  rigorous  peer  review  by  the  sc  entific 
community.  The  final  recommendations 
benefited  from  and  reflect  this  input. 

My  objective  is  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  management  of 
all  types  of  radioactive  wastes.  My  poli- 
cies and  programs  establish  mechanisms 
to  ensure  that  elected  officials  and  the 
public  fully  participate  in  waste  deci- 
sions, and  direct  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  implement  a  wasts  man- 
agement strategy  which  is  safe,  techni- 
cally sound,  conservative,  and  open  to 
continuous  public  review.  This  approach 
will  help  ensure  that  we  will  reach  our 


objective — the  safe  storage  and  disposal 
of  aU  forms  of  nuclear  waste. 

Our  primary  objective  Is  to  isolate 
existing  and  future  radioactive  waste 
from  military  and  civilian  activities  from 
the  biosphere  and  pose  no  significant 
threat  to  public  health  and  safety.  The 
responsibility  for  resolving  military  and 
civihan  waste  management  problems 
shall  not  be  deferred  to  future  genera- 
tions. The  technical  program  must  meet 
all  relevant  radiological  protection  cri- 
teria as  well  as  all  other  applicable  regu- 
latory requirements.  This  effort  must 
proceed  regardless  of  future  develop- 
ments within  the  nuclear  industry — its 
future  size,  and  resolution  of  specific 
fuel  cycle  and  reactor  design  issues.  The 
specific  steps  outlined  below  are  each 
aimed  at  accomplishing  this  overall 
objective. 

First,  my  Administration  is  committed 
to  providing  an  effective  role  for  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  our  nuclear 
waste  management  program.  I  am  there- 
fore taking  the  following  actions: 
— By  Executive  Order,  I  am  establish- 
ing a  State  Planning  Council  which 
will  strengthen  our  intergovernmen- 
tal relationships  and  help  fulfill  our 
joint  responsibility  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  in  radioactive 
waste  matters.  I  have  asked  Gover- 
nor Riley  of  South  Carolina  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
Council  will  have  a  total  of  19  mem- 
bers: 15  who  are  Governors  or  other 
elected  officials,  and  4  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies.  It 
will  advise  the  Executive  Branch 
and  work  with  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress radioactive  waste  management 
issues,  such  as  planning  and  siting, 
construction,  and  operation  of  facil- 
ities. I  will  submit  legislation  during 
this  session  to  make  the  Council 
permanent. 
— In  the  past.  States  have  not  played 
an  adequate  part  in  the  waste  man- 
agement planning  process — for  ex- 
ample, in  the  evaluation  and  loca- 
tion of  potential  waste  disposal  sites. 
The  States  need  better  access  to  in- 
formation and  expanded  opportunity 
to  gmde  waste  management  plan- 
ning. Our  relationship  with  the 
States  will  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  consultation  and  concurrence  in 
the  siting  of  high  level  waste  reposi- 
tories. Under  the  framework  of  con- 
sultation and  concurrence,  a  host 
State  will  have  a  continuing  role  in 
Federal  decisionmaking  on  the  sit- 
ing, design  and  construction  of  a 
high  level  waste  repository.  State 
consultation  and  concurrence,  how- 
ever, will  lead  to  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  our  waste  disposal  problem 
only  if  all  the  States  participate  as 
partners  in  the  program  I  am  put- 
ting forth.  The  safe  disposal  of  ra- 
dioactive waste,  defense  and  com- 
mercial, is  a  national,  not  just  a 
Federal,  responsibility. 
— I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  States  and 
other  jurisdictions  to  facilitate  the 
full  participation  of  State  and  local 


government  in  review  and  licensing 
proceedings. 

Second,  for  disposal  of  high  level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  I  am  adopting  an  in- 
terim planning  strategy  focused  on  the 
use  of  mined  geologic  repositories  capa- 
ble of  accepting  both  waste  from  reproc- 
essing and  unreprocessed  commercial 
spent  fuel.  An  interim  strategy  is  needed 
since  final  decisions  on  many  steps  which 
need  to  be  taken  should  be  preceded  by  a 
full  environmental  review  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  In  its 
search  for  suitable  sites  for  high  level 
waste  repositories,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  mounted  an  expanded  and 
diversified  program  of  geologic  investiga- 
tions that  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  interaction  among  geologic  setting, 
repository  host  rock,  waste  form  and 
other  engineered  barriers  on  a  site- 
specific  basis.  Immediate  attention  will 
focus  on  research  and  development,  and 
on  locating  and  characterizing  a  number 
of  potential  repository  sites  in  a  variety 
of  different  geologic  environments  with 
diverse  rock  types.  When  four  to  five  sites 
have  been  evaluated  and  found  poten- 
tially suitable,  one  or  more  will  be  se- 
lected for  further  development  as  a  li- 
censed full-scale  repository. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  following 
two  points:  First,  because  the  suitability 
of  a  geologic  disposal  site  can  be  verified 
only  through  detailed  and  time-consum- 
ing site  specific  evaluations,  actual  sites 
and  their  geologic  environments  must  be 
carefully  examined.  Second,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  repository  will  proceed  in  a 
careful  step-by-step  manner.  Experience 
and  information  gained  at  each  phase 
will  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine if  there  is  sufficient  knowledge  to 
proceed  with  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment. We  should  be  ready  to  select  the 
site  for  the  first  full-scale  repository  by 
about  1985  and  have  it  operational  by  the 
mid-1990's.  For  reasons  of  economy,  the 
first  and  subsequent  repositories  should 
accept  both  defense  and  commercial 
wastes. 

Consistent  with  my  decision  to  expand 
and  diversify  the  Department  of  Energy's 
program  of  geologic  investigation  before 
selecting  a  specific  site  for  repository  de- 
velopment, I  have  decided  that  the  Waste 
Isolation  Pilot  Plant  project  should  be 
cancelled.  This  project  is  currently  au- 
thorized for  the  unlicensed  disposal  of 
transuranic  waste  from  our  National  de- 
fense program,  and  for  research  and  de- 
velopment using  high  level  defense  waste. 
This  project  is  inconsistent  with  my 
policy  that  all  repositories  for  highly  ra- 
dioactive waste  be  licensed,  and  that  they 
accept  both  defense  and  commercial 
wastes. 

The  site  near  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico, 
which  was  being  considered  for  this  proj- 
ect, will  continue  to  be  evaluated  along 
with  other  sites  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  If  qualified,  it  will  be  reserved 
as  one  of  several  candidate  sites  for  pos- 
sible use  as  a  licensed  repository  for  de- 
fense and  commercial  high  level  wastes. 
My  fiscal  year  1981  budget  contains 
funds  in  the  commercial  nuclear  waste 
program  for  protection  and  continued 
investigation  of  the  Carlsbad  site.  Final- 
ly, it  is  important  that  we  take  the  time 
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to  compare  the  New  Mexico  site  with 
other  sites  now  under  evaluation  for  the 
first  waste  repository. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  will  carry  out  an  aggres- 
sive program  of  scientific  and  technical 
investigations  to  support  waste  solidifi- 
cation, packaging  and  reix)sitory  design 
and  construction  including  several  ex- 
perimental, retrievable  emplacements  in 
test  facilities.  This  supporting  research 
and  development  program  will  call  upon 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Na- 
tion's very  best  people  in  science,  en- 
gineering and  other  fields  of  learning 
and  will  include  participation  of  univer- 
sities, industry,  and  the  government  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  national 
laboratories. 

Third,  during  the  interim  period  be- 
fore a  disposal  facility  is  available, 
waste  must  and  will  continue  to  be 
cared  for  safely.  Management  of  de- 
fense waste  is  a  Federal  responsibiUty; 
the  Department  of  Energy  will  ensure 
close  and  meticulous  control  over  de- 
fense waste  facilities  which  are  vital  to 
our  national  security.  I  am  committed  to 
maintain  safe  interim  storage  of  these 
wastes  as  long  as  necessary  and  to  mak- 
ing adequate  funding  available  for  that 
purpose.  We  will  also  proceed  with  re- 
search and  development  at  the  various 
defense  sites  that  will  lead  the  process- 
ing, packaging,  and  ultimate  transfer  to 
a  permanent  repository  of  the  high  level 
and  transuranic  wastes  from  defense 
programs. 

In  contrast,  storage  of  commercial 
spent  fuel  is  primarily  a  responsibility 
of  the  utilities.  I  want  to  stress  that  in- 
terim spent  fuel  storage  capacity  is  not 
an  alternative  to  permanent  disposal. 
However,  adequate  storage  is  necessary 
until  repositories  are  available.  I  urge 
the  utility  industry  to  continue  to  take 
all  actions  necessary  to  store  spent  fuel 
in  a  manner  that  will  protect  the  public 
and  ensure  efficient  and  safe  operation 
of  power  reactors.  However,  a  limited 
amount  of  government  storage  capacity 
would  provide  fiexibility  to  our  national 
waste  disposal  program  and  an  alterna- 
tive for  those  utihties  which  are  unable 
to  expand  their  storage  capabilities. 

I  reiterate  the  need  for  early  enact- 
ment of  my  proposed  spent  nuclear  fuel 
legislation.  This  proposal  would  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Energy  to:  (1) 
design,  acquire  or  construct,  and  operate 
one  or  more  away-from-reactor  storage 
facilities,  and  (2)  accept  for  storage,  un- 
til permanent  disposal  facilities  are 
available,  domestic  spent  fuel,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  foreign  spent  fuel  in 
cases  when  such  action  would  further 
our  non-proliferation  policy  objectives. 
All  costs  of  storage,  including  the  cost 
of  locating,  constructing  and  operating 
permanent  geologic  repositories,  will  be 
recovered  through  fees  paid  by  utilities 
and  other  users  of  the  services  and  will 
ultimately  be  borne  by  those  who  benefit 
from  the  activities  generating  the 
wastes. 

Fourth,  I  have  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  work  jointly  with 
states,  other  government  agencies,  in- 
dustry and  other  organizations,  and  the 
public,  in  developing  national  plans  to 


establish  regional  disposal  sites  for  com- 
mercial low  level  waste.  We  must  work 
together  to  resolve  the  serious  near-term 
problem  of  low  level  waste  disposal. 
While  this  task  is  not  inherently  difficult 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  it  requires 
better  planning  and  coordination.  I  en- 
dorse the  actions  being  taken  by  the  Na- 
tion's governors  to  tackle  this  problem 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
work  with  them  in  support  of  their  ef- 
fort. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  programs  for  regu- 
lating radioactive  waste  storage,  trans- 
portation and  disposal  are  a  crucial  com- 
ponent of  our  efforts  to  ensure  the  health 
and  safety  of  Americans.  Although  the 
existing  authorities  and  structures  are 
basically  sound,  improvements  must  be 
made  in  several  areas.  The  current  au- 
thority of  the  Nuclear  Regxilatory  Com- 
mission to  license  the  disposal  of  high 
level  waste  and  low  level  waste  in  com- 
mercial facilities  should  be  extended  to 
include  spent  fuel  storage,  and  disposal 
of  transuranic  waste  and  non-defense 
low  level  waste  in  any  new  government 
facilities.  I  am  directing  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  consult 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  resolve  issues  of  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tion and  phasing  of  regulatory  actions. 
They  should  also  seek  ways  to  speed  up 
the  promulgation  of  their  safety  regula- 
tions. I  am  also  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  improve 
both  the  efficiency  of  their  regulatory  ac- 
tivities and  their  relationships  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Sixth,  it  is  essential  that  all  aspects 
of  the  waste  management  program  be 
conducted  with  the  fullest  possible  dis- 
closure to  and  participation  by  the  public 
and  the  technical  community.  I  am  di- 
recting the  departments  and  agencies  to 
develop  and  improve  mechanisms  to  en- 
sure such  participation  and  public  in- 
volvement consistent  with  the  need  to 
protect  national  security  information. 
The  waste  management  program  vsrill  be 
carried  out  in  full  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Seventh,  because  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement is  a  problem  shared  by  many 
other  countries  and  decisions  on  waste 
management  alternatives  have  nuclear 
proliferation  implications,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  and  support  bilateral 
and  multilateral  efforts  which  advance 
both  our  technical  capabilities  and  our 
understanding  of  spent  fuel  and  waste 
management  options,  which  are  consist- 
ent with  our  non-proliferation  policy. 

In  its  role  as  lead  agency  for  the  man- 
agement and  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes  and  with  cooperation  of  the  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  preparing  a  detailed 
National  Plan  for  Nuclear  Waste  Man- 
agement to  implement  these  policy 
guidelines  and  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  IRG.  This  Plan  will  provide 
a  clear  road  map  for  all  parties  and  will 
give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  entirety  of  our  program.  It  will  in- 
clude specific  program  goals  and 
milestones  for  all  aspects  of  nuclear 
waste  management.  A  draft  of  the  com- 


prehensive National  Plan  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  later 
tills  year  for  public  and  Congressional 
review.  The  State  Planning  Council  will 
be  directly  involved  in  the  development 
of  this  plan. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
now  has  underway  an  important  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  the  Nation  with  its 
judgment  on  whether  or  not  it  has  con- 
fidence that  radioactive  wastes  produced 
by  nuclear  power  reactors  can  and  will 
l>e  disposed  of  safely.  I  urge  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  do  so  in 
a  thorough  and  timely  manner  and  that 
it  provide  a  full  opportunity  for  public, 
technical  and  govenunent  agency  par- 
ticipation. 

Over  the  past  two  years  as  I  have  re- 
viewed various  aspects  of  the  radioactive 
waste  problem,  the  complexities  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  issues  have  become  evi- 
dent— both  from  a  technical  and,  more 
importantly,  from  an  institutional  and 
political  perspective.  However,  based  on 
the  technical  conclusions  reached  by 
the  IRG,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  capa- 
bility now  exists  to  characterize  and 
evaluate  a  numiser  of  geologic  environ- 
ments for  use  as  repositories  built  with 
conventional  mining  technology.  We 
have  already  made  substantisJ  progress 
and  changes  in  our  programs.  With  this 
comprehensive  poUcy  and  its  implemen- 
tation through  the  FY  1981  budget  and 
other  actions,  we  will  complete  the  task 
of  reorienting  our  efforts  in  the  right 
direction.  Many  citizens  know  and  all 
must  understand  that  this  problem  will 
be  with  us  for  many  years.  We  must 
proceed  steadily  and  with  determination 
to  resolve  the  remaining  technical  issues 
while  ensuring  full  public  participation 
and  maintaining  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  levels  of  government.  We  will  act 
surely  and  without  delay,  but  we  will  not 
compromise  our  technical  or  scientific 
standards  out  of  haste.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Congress  and  the  states 
to  implement  this  policy  and  build  public 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  do  what  is  required  in  this  area 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
citizens. 

Jnonf  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  12,  1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  radioactive  waste 
management,  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Cranmittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  11, 
1980,  received  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  reported  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
with  amendments  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
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S.  496.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions celling  for  title  I  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  (the  Act  of  June 
24,  1974:  88  Stat.  266),  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  for  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat. 
1044),   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3275.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  February  12,  1980, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1452.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance. 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3748.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
national  three-year  statute  of  limitations  in 
actions  to  recover  damages  for  personal  In- 
Jury  or  death,  arising  out  of  a  maritime  tort, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Oeothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  to  accelerate  the  priority 
development  of  geothermal  energy  in  the 
United  States. 

ENROLLED   BIU.   SIGNED 

The  message  further  reported  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

S.  1452.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  insurance. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ford)  on  February  14, 1980. 


dent  of  the  United  Stales  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor. 

ENBOLXfi}  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  validate 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  plans  for  the  use 
or  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or 
groups. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ford;  on  February  14, 
1980. 


Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  13, 
1980,  received  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  reported  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
with  amendments  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1144.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Quiet  Communities  Act  for  the  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981. 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  certain  corrections  to  be  made 
In  the  enrollment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108  to  validate  the  effectiveness  of  certain 
plans  for  the  use  or  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  awarded  to 
Indian  tribes  or  groups. 

The  message  further  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  4774.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  any  em- 
ployee who  is  a  member  of  a  religion  or  sect 
historically  holding  conscientious  objection 
to  Joining  or  financially  supporting  a  labor 
organization  shall  not  be  required  to  do  so; 

H.R.  5913.  An  act  to  amend  section  602(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  and 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 


Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  14, 
1980,  received  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  reported  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  19.  1980,  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Com- 
memoration Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  l.ssue  a 
proclamation  honoring  the  memory  of  Walt. 
Disney  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  American  dream. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HR.  3275.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

H.R.  3748.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  uni- 
form national  three-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  actions  to  recover  damages  for  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  arising  out  of  a  mari- 
time tort,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

H.R.  4774.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  any 
employee  who  is  a  member  of  a  religion  or 
sect  historically  holding  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  Joining  or  financially  supporting 
a  labor  organization  shall  not  be  required 
to  do  so;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

H.R.  6080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  to  accelerate  the  priority 
development  of  geothermal  energy  in  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION ORDERED  HELD  AT  DESK 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  ordered  held  at  the  desk,  by 
unanimous  consent : 

H.R.  5913.  An  act  to  amend  section  S02(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936; 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck  medal 
to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor:  and 

H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  19,  1980,  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Com- 
memoration Dav." 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  February  14,  1980,  he  presented 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  1452.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance;  and 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  validate 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  plans  for  the  use 
or  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or 
groups. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMtTNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-2970.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  of  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment to  reduce  the  paperwork  required 
of  State  and  local  educational  agencies;  to 
'he  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-2971.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Nation's  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  activities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-2972.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Management  arid  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1979  the 
budgeted  level  of  operation  lor  Radio  Free 
Europe  Radio  Liberty,  Inc.,  $2,114,612  is 
needed  because  of  the  downward  fiuctuatlons 
in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2973.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Railway  Association,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law:  First,  Justification 
for  a  1980  supplemental  appropriation  ol 
$4.6  million  for  administrative  e.xpenses  of 
the  U.S.  Railway  Association  lUSRA),  and 
two.  Justification  for  a  1981  appropriation 
of  $29.5  million  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-2974.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director,  Defense  Security  .Assistance  Agency, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  letter 
of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles 
estimated  to  cost  iti  excess  of  $25  million; 
to  the  Committee  ou  Armed  Services. 

EC-2975.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an  addi- 
tional general  provision  is  required  relating 
to  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

^X;-2976.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "P/A-18  Naval  Strike  Fighter:  Its  Ef- 
fectiveness Is  Uncertain,"  February  14,  1980: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2977.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Navy's  Pilot  Shortage:  A  Selec- 
tive Bonus  and  Other  Actions  Could  Improve 
Retention,"  February  15,  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2978.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  officers  and  employees  of  a 
Federal  Contract  Research  Center  whose 
compensation  paid  out  of  Federal  funds  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  exceeded  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  authorized  (without 
regard  to  any  limitation  on  the  payment  of 
such    pay)     for    level    II    of    the    executive 
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schedule  on  the  last  day  of  the  year:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2979.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations and  Housing),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  design  and 
construction  supervision  inspection  and 
overhead  fees  charges  by  the  construction 
agents  for  the  military  construction  projects 
of  the  military  departments  and  the  Defense 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-29B0.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Navy's  prof>osed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Prance  for  Defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $26  million;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2981.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "A  Decision  by  the  SecretBj-y  of  De- 
fense is  Needed  on  the  AV-8B  Aircraft  Pro- 
gram," February  8,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2982.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Reserve  Force 
Policy  Board  (RPPB);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-29e3.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Legislative  Liaison,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  a  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  relocating  the  Electromagnetic 
■  Compatibility  Analysis  Center  (BCAC) ,  from 
Annapolis,  Md.,  to  Duluth  International  Air- 
port (lAP),  Minn.,  Is  to  be  made  by  t)he  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2984.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Federal  Supervision  of  Bank  Holding  Com- 
panies Needs  Better,  More  Formalized  Co- 
ordination," February  12,  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2985.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  unable  to  render  a  final  decision  In 
docket  No.  37063  (Sub.  No.  5),  Increased 
lates  on  coal  t,&m  rr:  May  2979.  within  the 
initially  specified  7-month  period,  as  pre- 
viously extended  by  30  days;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2986.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  render  a  final 
decision  In  No.  37246,  Increased  rates  on  coal. 
Midwestern  Railroads.  August  1979  and  six 
related  sub-proceedings  within  the  specified 
7-month  period;  to  the  Committee  on  (Com- 
merce. Science,  and  iVansportatlon. 

EC-2987.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notices  of  meetings 
related  to  Vhe  international  energy  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EX3-2988.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  reoort  entitled 
"Magnetohydrodynamlcs:  A  Promising  Tech- 
nology for  Efficiently  Generating  Electricity 
Prom  Coal,"  February  11,  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2989.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  withdrawal  of  certain  lands  In  Alaska 
as  Indicated  In  certain  attached  documents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nattiral 
Resources. 

EC-2990.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1978 
status   report   of  the  GSA   covering   public 


building  projects  authorized  for  construction, 
alteration  and  lease  In  accordance  with  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2991.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  authorize  disclosure  to  guarantee  agencies 
of  address  Information  of  students  who  have 
defaulted  on  guaranteed  student  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2992.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  with  regard  to  the 
Cambodian  relief  effort;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EX>-2993.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Management,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  strengthening  and  Improving  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2994.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  U.S. 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  AID 
is  in  the  process  of  taking  steps  to  formally 
establish  the  Minority  Resource  Center  and 
will  provide  Congress  with  a  full  discussion 
of  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
center  in  the  next  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2995.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1981,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2996.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981,  to  provide  additional  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

E02997.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unltfed  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  new  criteria  for  nuclear  ex- 
ports: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2998.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Improving  the  Productivity  of  Federal  Pay- 
ment Centers  Ctould  Save  Millions,"  February 
12,  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2999.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  altered  system  of  records:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3000.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
a  new  system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3001.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, OflSce  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Actuaries;  to  the  Coimnlttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3002.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Financial  Status  of  Major  Federal  Acquisi- 
tions September  30,  1979,"  February  12,  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3003.  A  communication  from  the  Mayor, 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  for  fiscal  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


BC-3004.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  personal  property  located  In 
areas  outside  of  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3005.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  for  fiscal  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-3006.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  a  new  system  of  records:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3007.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  supergrade  positions  allocated  by 
statute  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-300e.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  IntelU- 
gence  and  Intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  for  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

EC-3009.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  635  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  the  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-3010.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
conditional  entry  activities  for  the  period 
July  1,  1979,  through  December  31,  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3011.  A  communication  from  the  Dl- 
rector.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative  report 
on  rescissions  and  deferrals,  February  1, 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  the  Committee  on  (Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  (Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  (Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  (Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Jointly,  pur- 
suant to  order  of  January  30,  1976. 

EC-3012.  A  coQununlcatlon  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Agency's  &-year  plan  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  demonstration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

"Hie  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 
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POM-548.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry: 

"CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION' 

"Whereas,  the  following  Emergency  Farm 
Bureau  Policy  for  1980  was  adopted  at  the 
sixty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  In  Phoenix.  Arizona,  on  January  9. 
1980: 

"EMESGENCT     FARM     BUREAU     POLICY     FOR     1980 

"A  threat  to  our  national  security  exists  as 
a  result  of  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. All  segments  of  our  nation  must 
share  In  carrying  the  brunt  of  the  sacrlHces 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  current  crisis.  We 
urge  the  President  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  end  all  cultural  and  economic  contacts 
with  the  USSR.  These  would  include  busi- 
ness contracts,  exchange  programs,  participa- 
tion in  the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Games  and 
all  other  contacts  other  than  diplomatic  ties 
necessary  to  resolve  the  current  situation. 

"Our  government  should  solicit  allies 
throughout  the  world  to  take  similar  action. 

"Because  of  the  immediacy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's actions,  some  segments  of  our  nation's 
economy  will  suffer  severe  economic  hardship 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  therefore, 
steps  must  be  taken  by  the  government  to 
provide  equitable  compensation  for  these 
losses.  Agricultural  trade  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed unless  the  national  security  demands 
a  total  suspension  of  all  non-diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  USSR. 

"We  encourage  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  Immediately  Implement  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(1)  Immediately  increase  the  CCC  export 
credit  budget  from  $800  million  to  $2.0  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981; 

"(2)  Offer  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  loan 
and  target  price  programs  to  all  producers 
whether  they  participated  In  1979  programs 
or  not; 

"(3)  Place  the  17  million  metric  tons  of 
embargoed  grains  and  oilseeds  in  Isolation 
with  staggered  release  beginning  at  a  point 
10  percent  above  the  call  levels  through  the 
1980-81  marketing  season; 

"(4)  Announce  revised  1980  farm  program 
release  and  call  levels  by  February  1.  1980; 

"(5)  Establish  acreage  diversion  programs 
for  feed  grains  and  wheat  for  1980  to  reduce 
the  1980  cropsize  by  17  million  metric  tons; 

"(6)  Legislate  requirements  for  gradual 
addition  of  alcohol  to  fuels  and  provide  long- 
term  Incentives  to  build  needed  processlne 
facilities;  and 

"(7)  Provide  low  interest  loans  to  holders 
of  agricultural  commodities  not  sold  due  to 
the  embargo  with  repayment  when  the  prod- 
ucts are  sold  and  provide  purchases  where 
lo-*r  Interest  loans  are  Impractical  due  to 
perishability.  Now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring: 

•That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  memorialized  to  Im- 
plement the  seven  steps  set  out  above  so  as 
to  put  into  effect  the  Emergency  Farm  Bu- 
reau Policy  for  1980  adooted  at  the  sixty-first 
annual  convention  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
Phoenix.  Arizona,  on  January  9.  1980. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  cooy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
each  member  of  Congress  representing  South 
Carolina." 

POM-549.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation : 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  1845 
"Whereas,    the    economy   of   the   state   of 
Kansas  and  the  entire  Great  Plains  region 


is  dependent  on  the  farmer's  ability  to 
market  agricultural  products  throughout 
this  country  and  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  rely  on  the  availability  and  ac- 
cessibility of  those  life-sustalnlDg  products; 
and 

"Whereas,  operations  on  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  move  agricultural  products  to 
market  and  feed  food  Into  the  hungry 
mouths  of  this  nation  and  the  world;   and 

"Whereas,  interruption  of  those  operations 
may  irreparably  damage,  and  even  destroy, 
the  transportation  system  which  Is  both 
this  state's  lifeline  to  the  world  economy 
and  the  world's  lifeline  to  food;  and 

"Whereas,  stoppage  of  services  on  the  Rock 
Island  will  be  devastating  to  the  economy 
of  this  state  and  this  region  and  catastrophic 
to  cities,  towns,  businesses  and  industries: 
and 

"Whereas,  alternative  means  for  moving 
agricultural  products  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer  are  not  available  In  many 
parts  of  this  state  and  development  of  those 
means  will  be  extremely  expensive:  Now. 
therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas:  That  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Is  strongly  urged  to  block  any 
attempted  embargoes  on  any  segment  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  and  to  extend  Directed 
Service  Order  No.  1398  an  additional  ninety 
days  beyond  March  3.  1980;  and 

"Be  it  fuTther  resolved:  That  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  further 
urged,  during  the  extended  term  of  Directed 
Service  Order  No.  1398,  to  reach  a  decision 
concerning  the  sale  of  parts  or  all  of  the 
Rock  Island  lines  to  those  parties  Interested 
in  purchasing  and  operating  the  Rock  Island 
properties;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  directed  to  send  an  en- 
rolled copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
each  member  of  the  Ignited  States  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Kansas,  the  chairperson 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion." 

POM-550.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the   Legislature   of   the   State   of   South 
Carolina;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Concurrent  Resolution 

"Whereas,  it  is  In  the  national  interest  to 
promote  the  development  of  alternative  mo- 
tor fuels  due  to  the  diminishing  supply  of 
oil  and  the  political  unrest  in  the  major  oil 
supplying  countries  of  the  Middle  East;  and 

"Whereas,  many  states  have  recognized  the 
need  to  promote  the  sale  and  use  of  gasohol. 
the  only  presently  available  alternative  mo- 
tor vehicle  fuel,  and  many  states  have  re- 
duced their  excise  tax  on  gasohol  In  order  to 
promote  Its  use:  and 

"Whereas,  these  actions  have  resulted  In 
reducing  the  revenue  from  motor  fuel  sales 
available  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
stands  to  lose  five  million  dollars  In  high- 
way use  taxes  and  has  lost  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  date  due  to  its  exemption  of  excise 
tax  on  gasohol  which  has  only  been  in  effect 
since  October  of  1979  and  has  lost  five  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  dollars  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  be- 
cause of  reduced  consumption  of  gasoline 
because  of  conservation  measures;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  highway  construc- 
tion has  increased  twenty-six  percent  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  cost  Index  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  highway  maintenance  costs 
have  Increased  13.17  percent  during  such 
period  and  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Public  Transportation  has  Just  been  notified 
of  an  Increase  of  33 '4  percent  In  the  cost  of 


liquid  asphalt,  which  Is  the  base  for  mate- 
rials In  highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. Now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring : 

"That  the  General  Assembly  memorializes 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  use  a  portion  of  the  revenue  col- 
lected under  the  windfall  profits  bill  (H.R. 
3919)  to  reimburse  the  states  for  the  rev- 
enues which  they  have  lost  and  may  continue 
to  lose  due  to  their  reduction  of  excise  taxes 
on  gasohol,  thereby  making  it  possible  for 
the  states  to  continue  the  much  needed  tax 
exemption  or  reduction  on  gasohol. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
Vice  President  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  United  States  Congress 
representing  the  State  of  South  Carolina  " 

POM-551.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"H.  3390 

"Whereas,  persons  who  become  eligible  for 
disability  Social  Security  benefits  are  not 
eligible  for  Medicare  until  two  years  after 
they  become  eligible  for  Social  Security;  and 

"Whereas,  persons  eligible  for  welfare  bene- 
fits (SSI)  immediately  become  eligible  for 
Medicaid  assistance;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  unfair  that  working  people 
struck  down  by  a  disability  do  not  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  those  who  are  not 
working  and  sometimes  never  have  been  em- 
ployed. Now.  therefore, 

'Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  by  this  reso- 
lution hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare  to  correct 
the  serious  inequity  which  rewards  welfare 
recipients  with  Immediate  medical  assistance 
under  the  Medicaid  program  but  requires  dis- 
abled recipients  of  Social  Security,  most  of 
whom  were  formerly  employed,  to  wait  two 
years  before  becoming  eligible  for  Medicare 
assistance. 

'Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  delegation  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  In  Washington,  D.C." 

POM-552.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolittion  No.  9 

"Whereas,  Millions  of  abortions  have  been 
performed  in  this  country  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  Its  land- 
mark opinion  concerning  abortion  laws  on 
January  22.  1973;  and 

"Whereas,  Since  such  decision  there  has 
been  in  the  United  States  an  unending  con- 
troversy over  the  Issue  of  an  unborn  person's 
right  to  life;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  West  Virginia  that  there  should  be 
a  uniform  and  consistent  law  among  all  the 
states  concerning  an  unborn  person's  right 
to  life;  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West 
Virginia : 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  protect  the  life  of  all 
human  beings  Including  unborn  children  at 
every  stiee  of  their  biological  development: 
and,  be  it 

"Further  Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States,  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from  this 
State  attesting  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia." 

POM-553.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  19 

"Whereas,  Participation  in  the  Intema- 
tloiial  Olympic  Games  Is  symbolic  of  the 
community  of  Interests,  friendship  and  re- 
spect between  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world  and  their  dedication  to  fundamental 
doctrines  of  fairness,  a  striving  for  the  best, 
and  the  reward  of  honest  achievement;  and 

"Whereas,  Attendance  and  participation  In 
the  Internatlonial  Olympic  Games  within  the 
borders  of  a  particular  host  nation  consti- 
tutes an  act  of  recognition  by  other  par- 
ticipating nations  that  such  host  nation  Is 
a  member  of  the  world  community  believing 
In  pj'd  capable  of  meeting  such  standards; 
iLnrt 

"Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union  has  under- 
taken, as  an  action  of  open  national  policy, 
to  Invade  and  Intervene  In  the  sovereign 
affairs  of  Its  neighbor,  the  nation  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  has  thus  posed  Itself  as  a  direct 
threat  to  world  peace,  to  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  area,  and  has  thus  divorced 
Itself  from  the  community  of  nations;  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia : 

"That  the  proposal  of  President  Carter  for 
the  athletes,  Olympic  Committee  and  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
tmycott  and  no'v  participate  In  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Games  scheduled  to  be 
held  In  the  summer  of  1980  In  the  Soviet 
Union  be  fully  supported,  with  such  boy- 
cott to  constitute  a  clear  act  of  denuncia- 
tion of  the  dastardly  Invasion  and  Interven- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  sovereign 
affairs  of  the  nation  of  Afghanistan;  and 
with  such  boycott  to  continue  unless  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraws  Its  troops  and  pres- 
snce  from  Afehants'an  hy  February  20,  1980, 
or  unless  the  site  for  the  holding  of  such 
games  is  changed  to  a  location  not  within 
the  Soviet  Union  or  such  games  are  can- 
celed: and,  be  It 

"Further  Resolved,  That  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee,  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State 
attesting  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia." 


certain    health    professionals    in    the    uni- 
formed service   (Rept.  No.  96-571). 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED  DURING   THE   RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  February  14, 1980: 

By  Mr.  STENNI8.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  368.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  Inquiries  and 
investigations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, submitted  a  report  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5235) 
to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  provisions  for 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Horace  Dicken  Cherry,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

John  H.  Dalton.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs were  reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Public  Health  Services  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Concressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  re- 
printing them,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  appeared  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  January  22,  1980,  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT—REPORT 
NO.   96-570 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
printing  be  made  of  Senate  Report  No. 
96-570,  due  to  a  section  inadvertently 
being  left  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Helms)  : 

S.  2289.  A  bill  to  redesignate  February  22 

each  year  as  Washington's  Birthday  and  to 

make  such  day  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (by  request) : 
S.  2290.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1976,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2291.  A  bill  to  renew  and  amend  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.   2292.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  arson- 
for-profit;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act 
of    1978   to   provide   that   the   inclusion   In 


gross  Income  of  certain  amounts  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  shall  not  apply  to 
unemployment  compensation  which  is  pay- 
able by  reason  of  a  work  stoppage  in  1973 
but  which  was  not  paid  until  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    Mr.    Stenkis 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Towxm) )    (by 
request) : 
S.  2294.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  and 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student   loads,   and   for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2295.  A  bill  to  establish  a  periodic  re- 
view of  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and  to 
reduce  the  size  and  scope  of  Federal  regu- 
latory policies  and  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S    2296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of   1964  to  provide  au- 
thorizations    for     appropriations,     and     for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATCH : 
S.  2297.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
the    Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare   with   respect   to   the   regulation   of 
vitamin  and  mineral  products  for  over-the- 
counter   use;    to   the   Committee   on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2298.  A  bill  to  amend  part  J  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  extend  death  benefits 
to  public  safety  officers  who  die  as  a  result 
of  conditions  arising  out  of  or  exacerbated 
by  official  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
S.  2299.  A  bill  to  add  682.4  acres  to  Val- 
ley Forge  National   Historical  Park,  Pa.;   to 
the    Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural 
Resources. 

S.  2300.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  LeglonvtUe  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.   Res.    145.   Joint  resolution   designat- 
ing February   19,  1980.  as    "Iwo  Jlma  Com- 
memoration   Day";    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HATCH     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Weicker,    Mr.    Nunn,    Mr.    Huddle- 

STON,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Sassex,  Mr. 

Baucus.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Packwood, 

Mr.    Hatakawa,    Mr.    Schmitt,    Mr. 

Bosch wrrz,   and  Mr.  Presslxs)  : 

SJ.    Res.    146.    Joint   resolution   entitled 

"National    Small    Business    Week";    to    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOTNT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Helms)  : 
S.  2289.  A  bill  to  redesignate  February 
22  of  each  year  as  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  to  make  such  day  a  legal  pub- 
lic holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  *-  J  appear  elsewhere 
in  today's  proceedings.) 
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By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  <by  request) : 

S.  2290.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2291.  A  bill  to  renew  and  amend  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  by  request,  the  admin- 
istration's bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act.  I  am 
also  introducing  today  my  own  bill  on 
this  subject,  which  in  many  respects  is 
similar  to  the  administration's  bill,  but 
contains  two  important  distinctions 
which  I  shall  discuss  shortly. 

The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act, 
which  was  enacted  in  1975,  requires  cer- 
tain depository  institutions  to  annually 
disclose,  by  neighborhood,  the  number 
and  dollar  amount  of  mortgage  and 
home  improvement  loans  made  and  pur- 
chased. The  law  contained  a  sunset  pro- 
vision, with  expiration  set  for  June  1980. 
Thus,  legislation  must  be  enacted  in 
order  to  keep  this  statute  in  effect. 

In  his  written  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Carter  stated  that 
he— 

•  •  •  win  strongly  support  renewal  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  In  order  to 
encourage  neighborhood  reinvestment. 

The  President  further  stated  that  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act — 
has  been  an  Important  factor  in  aiding  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  in  Inner  city 
areas. 

I  very  much  welcome  President 
Carter's  statement  and  the  administra- 
tion's bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  is  an  essential  tool  for 
promoting  and  facilitating  reinvestment 
efforts.  It  has  been  widely  used  at  the 
local  level.  Types  of  organizations  at  the 
local  level  which  have  used  the  data  in- 
clude community  and  public  interest 
groups,  local  and  State  government 
agencies,  research  organizations,  acade- 
micians, and  lenders.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  studies  have  been  conducted  using 
the  data.  In  addition  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  use  of  the  data  is  grow- 
ing and  will  continue  to  grow.  New  uses 
of  the  data  at  the  local  level,  such  as  use 
in  connection  with  a  city's  community 
development  block  grant  programs,  are 
beginning  to  be  seen. 

At  the  Federal  level.  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  data  is  a  critical  tool  for 
the  Federal  financial  supervisory  agen- 
cies in  meeting  their  obligations  in  imple- 
menting the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act.  The  Community  Reinvestment  Act 
requires  these  agencies,  in  examining 
regulated  financial  institutions,  to  assess 
the  financial  institution's  record  of  meet- 
ing the  credit  needs  of  its  entire  com- 
munity, including  low  and  moderate 
income  neighborhoods.  Home  mortgage 
disclosure  data  provide  a  foundation 
which  can  be  used  to  help  focus  this 
inquiry.  Home  mortgage  disclosure  data 
also  can  be  very  useful  in  directing  lines 
of  inquiry  by  the  regulatory  agencies  for 


investigating  possible  violations  of  non- 
discrimination laws  and  regulations.  For 
these  reasons,  a  recently  released  major 
study  contracted  for  jointly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
FDIC  concluded  that  home  mortgage 
disclosure  data  are  both  useful  and 
essential  to  the  regixlatory  agencies  in 
fulfilling  their  statutory  responsibilities. 

This  same  study  also  provided  signifi- 
cant information  on  the  cost  to  financial 
institutions  of  complying  with  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act.  Based  on  data 
supplied  by  a  sample  of  44  institutions 
in  3  SMSA's,  the  average  cost  per  loan 
was  estimated  to  be  $1.42.  Compared  to 
the  benefits  of  the  data,  this  cost  is 
quite  low.  Moreover  these  cost  estimates 
were  based  on  costs  of  complying  with 
the  act  for  1977  data,  the  first  full  year 
of  census  tract  reporting  under  the  Act, 
when  many  depository  institutions  were 
still  early  in  the  process  of  learning  how 
to  efBciently  collect  and  compile  the 
data.  Even  so,  many  of  the  institutions 
in  the  sample  achieved  cost  levels  sub- 
stantially below  $1  per  loan.  Thus  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  as  financial 
institutions  develop  greater  experience 
and  efficiency  in  complying  with  the  data 
requirements  of  the  act,  the  relative 
costs  may  decrease  further.  Hopefully 
these  cost  savings  are  already  being 
achieved. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  bill  would  extend  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  until  September 
30,  1985. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
common  reporting  period,  specifically  a 
calendar  year  basis,  for  the  disclosure 
statements.  This  would  facilitate  aggre- 
gate compilations  and  comparisons 
among  institutions.  Most  depository 
institutions  are  already  reporting  on  a 
calendar  year  basis.  Some,  however,  are 
reporting  for  other  time  periods  such  as 
on  the  basis  of  a  July  1  to  June  30  fiscal 
year.  Switching  to  a  calendar  year  basis 
should  not  cause  any  significant  problem 
for  these  institutions. 

Third,  the  bill  would  implement  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  joint  Bank  Board- 
FDIC  study  by  providing  that  disclosures 
for  calendar  year  1980  and  thereafter 
shall  be  compiled  on  a  standardized  form 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  will 
facilitate  increased  efficiency  in  using  the 
data. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies  to 
develop  and  jointly  implement  means  for 
increasing  accessibility  by  the  public  to 
the  information  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  act.  The  means  developed  and 
implemented  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  centralized  collection  and 
maintenance  of  such  information  by  the 
financial  regulatory  agencies,  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  local  governments,  or  Gov- 
ernment depository  libraries.  This  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  correct  a  problem 
with  the  existing  statute  which  has  cre- 
ated an  undue  and  unnecessary  burden 
for  users  of  the  data.  Under  the  existing 
law,  if  a  local  community  group  or  local 
government  agency  wants  to  conduct  a 


study  of  the  lending  patterns  of,  say.  20 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  in  its  com- 
munity, it  must  collect  disclosure  state- 
ments for  each  institution  individually. 
Clearly  this  has  not  stopped  the  dis- 
closure data  from  being  used,  since,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  use  has  been  wide- 
spread. But  it  can  pose  a  significant  bur- 
den on  users  and  undoubtedly  has  dis- 
couraged full  use  of  the  data  in  a  number 
of  cases. 

An  interesting  side  effect  of  the  exist- 
ing statutory  scheme  appears  to  have 
been  that  once  one  group  in  a  community 
has  obtained  disclosure  data  from  a 
number  of  lenders  for  a  particular  year, 
that  group  may  in  effect  become  the 
depository  for  other  groups  in  the  com- 
munity wishing  to  use  the  data.  Thus  a 
lender  may  have  had  only  one  request  for 
its  data,  whereas  in  fact  many  groups  in 
the  city  are  actually  using  the  data. 

Finally,  the  administration  bill  would 
explicitly  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  dis- 
close information  which  the  Secretary 
may  possess  with  respect  to  mortgages 
under  title  I  and  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  which  are  made  by  institutions, 
such  as  mortgage  bankers,  which  are  not 
otherwise  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act.  Sec- 
retary Landrieu  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment intends  administratively  to  make 
this  information  available  in  order  to 
provide  users  of  Home  Mortgage  Disclos- 
ure Act  data  with  a  more  comprehensive 
picture  of  local  credit  patterns.  The  Sec- 
retary states  that  this  legislative  provi- 
sion is  "designed  to  remove  any  potential 
conflict  with  other  statutes,  such  as  the 
Trade  Secrets  Act,  which  might  arise  in 
connection  with  the  disclosure  by  the 
Department  of  certain  information  on 
FHA  transactions."  He  points  out  that 
this  disclosure  "would  require  no  new 
data  collection  efforts  by  HUD-approved 
mortgages  nor  any  additional  work  by 
them  to  provide  the  data  to  HUD." 

Mr.  President,  my  own  bill  to  renew 
and  amend  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act  contains  three  provisions 
which  are  very  similar  to  provisions  in 
the  administration  bill.  These  include 
provisions  for  reporting  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  a  requirement  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  prescribe  a  standard  format  for 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  state- 
ments, and  a  requirement  that  the  finan- 
cial regulatory  agencies  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  central  depository  of  data 
in  each  SMSA.  In  order  to  insure  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  the  agencies,  the  pro- 
vision for  a  central  depository  of  data  in 
my  bill  would  not  specify  in  the  statute 
a  list  of  possible  locations  for  these 
depositories.  However,  the  entities  speci- 
fied in  the  administration  bill  appear  to 
be  likely  possibilities.  At  the  same  time, 
the  provision  in  my  bill  is  drafted  to 
make  clear  that  there  shall  be  a  central 
depository  of  data  in  each  SMSA,  and 
that  disclosure  statements  for  State- 
chartered  depository  institutions  which 
have  been  exempted  because  of  a  sub- 
stantially similar  State  law  shall  be 
maintained  at  each  central  depository  of 
data.  The  provision  for  a  central  de- 
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pository  in  each  SMSA  will  prevent  un- 
due burdens  for  users  of  the  data  and 
will  facilitate  even  fuller  use  of  the  data 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  signifi- 
cant provisions  in  my  bill  which  are  not 
included  in  the  administration  bill. 

First,  my  bill  would  make  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  a  permanent 
statute.  Providing  another  sunset  period 
for  the  act.  as  the  administration's  bill 
would  do,  flies  in  the  face  of  the  argu- 
ment being  made  by  the  administration 
of  the  need  for  the  act. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  board,  the 
FDIC  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  are  all  urging  that  the 
act  be  made  permanent.  The  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  permanent  statutorj'  frame- 
work. As  I  have  noted,  the  recently  re- 
leased study  jointly  conducted  by  the 
Bank  Board  and  the  FDIC  concluded 
that  home  mortgage  disclosure  data  are 
"essential  to  the  regiilatory  agencies  in 
fulfilling  their  statutory  responsibilities." 
These  statutory  responsibilities  are  part 
of  permanent  law.  For  example  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  serious  proposal  lo  impose 
a  sunset  provision  on  the  Fair  Housing 
Act.  I  see  no  valid  basis  for  singling  out 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  for 
such  a  sunset  provision. 

The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
has  proven  itself  to  be  highly  useful  at 
both  the  local  and  Federal  level.  It  im- 
poses only  very  modest  costs  on  deposi- 
tory institutions.  Its  use  has  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  can  be  expected  to 
continue  to  grow.  The  act  has  pasced 
its  test. 

The  utility  and  need  for  data  such  as 
is  collected  under  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  will  not  be  ended  after 
5  years,  or  10  years,  or  any  period  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  at  some  point,  more  effective  and 
efficient  ways  of  collecting  and  disclosing 
the  data  may  be  developed.  But,  if  nec- 
essary, this  could  be  accomplished  by 
amending  an  existing  statute.  Given  the 
importance  attached  to  the  act  by  com- 
munity and  public  interest  groups  all 
across  the  country,  the  approaching 
scheduled  expiration  date  of  the  act  has 
been  a  source  of  considerable  tension  be- 
tween community  and  public  interest 
groups  and  some  segments  of  the  lending 
community. 

If  a  need  to  further  amend  the  statute 
at  some  point  in  the  future  becomes  ap- 
parent, I  believe  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
constructively  accomplished  in  the  con- 
text of  amendments  to  an  ongoing  per- 
manent statute,  where  community  and 
public  interest  groups  could  work  con- 
structively with  lenders  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  act,  than  It  would  be  in  the 
context  of  a  possible  further  legislative 
battle  over  renewal  of  the  act.  I  believe 
that  making  the  statute  permanent  will 
remove  this  possible  source  of  tension 
and  mistrust,  and  promote  constructive 
cooperation  between  community  groups 
and  the  lending  community  in  work- 
ing towards  successful  reinvestment  pro- 
grams. 

My  bill  includes  one  other  provision 
that  Is  not  found  in  the  administration 
bill.  Under  this  provision,  the  Federal 
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Council  would  compile,  each  year,  aggre- 
gate data  by  census  tract  for  each  SMSA. 
Tables  would  be  produced  indicating  for 
each  SMSA,  and  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  aggregate  lending  patterns 
for  various  categories  of  census  tracts 
grouped  according  to  location,  age  of 
housing  stock,  income  level  and  racial 
characteristics.  Compilation  of  aggre- 
gate data  would  provide  a  broad  picture 
of  lending  patterns  in  each  SMSA.  It 
would  provide  an  overall  context  to  as- 
sist in  understanding  and  evaluating  the 
lending  patterns  of  individual  institu- 
tions, and  it  would  provide  a  capacity  for 
measuring  changes  and  progress  over 
time.  Further  it  could  provide  an  im- 
portant source  of  information  to  local. 
State  and  Federal  oCBcials  to  assist  in 
developing  constructive  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  a  variety  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development  initiatives. 

The  recently  released  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Bank  Board  and  the  FDIC 
compiled  aggregate  data  for  three 
SMSA's.  The  data  revealed  a  pattern  of 
widespread  disparities  in  lending  on  the 
basis  of  income  level,  age  of  housing 
stock,  and  racial  characteristics  of 
neighborhoods.  Minority  neighborhoods 
received  considerably  fewer  loans  even 
after  taking  into  account  the  age  of 
housing  stock  and  income  level  of  the 
neighborhood.  Hopefully,  lending  pat- 
terns have  been  improving  since  the 
1977  time  period  for  which  the  study 
was  baaed.  Compilation  of  aggregate 
data,  as  is  provided  in  the  bill,  would 
enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  such  im- 
provements are  occurring,  and  to  meas- 
ure progress  in  the  future. 

The  State  of  California  has  been  com- 
piling aggregate  data  for  some  years  for 
State  licensed  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. The  data  has  proven  very  useful 
in  indicating  the  impact  of  fair  lending 
regiilations  and  guidelines  which  were 
adopted  by  the  State  in  1976.  Prior  to 
the  development  of  these  regulations,  9 
percent  of  all  of  the  loans  made  by 
State  licensed  associations  were  being 
made  in  census  tracts  characterized  as 
being  "mortgage  deficient."  Within  just 
a  year  after  the  regulations  took  effect, 
the  percentage  of  loans  which  were  made 
in  these  census  tracts  had  doubled,  and 
the  relative  share  of  lending  going  to 
these  census  tracts  has  continued  to  im- 
prove since  that  time. 

In  1978,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  issued  regulations  and  guidelines 
similar  to  those  that  had  been  issued  by 
California.  Also  in  1978.  regulations  im- 
plementing the  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act  took  effect.  Compilation  of 
aggregate  data  would  enormously  as- 
sist in  evaluating  how  these  initiatives 
are  working  out. 

The  joint  Bank  Board-FDIC  study 
estimated  that  if  a  standardized  format 
is  adopted  for  home  mortgage  disclosure 
statements,  and  if  certain  technical 
changes  are  made  in  the  implementing 
regulations,  the  cost  to  the  regulatory 
agencies  of  compiling  aggregate  data  by 
census  tract  for  all  SMSA's  in  the  country 
would  be  $838,000.  Even  allowing  a  mar- 
gin for  error,  and  allowing  for  some 
additional  cost  to  produce  tables  ac- 
cording to  groupings  of  census  tracts. 


this  is  a  small  cost  compared  to  the 
considerable  benefits  of  compiling  such 
data. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  in  1975 
was  a  landmark  in  efforts  to  promote 
neighborhood  reinvestment.  Since  that 
time  I  believe  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  through  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act,  improving  enforce- 
ment of  fair  lending  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  numerous  voluntary  efforts  by 
lending  institutions.  Making  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  a  permanent 
statute,  and  amending  it  to  further  facil- 
itate the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  the 
data,  would  keep  this  trend  cm  track  and 
promote  continued  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Landrieu 's  letter  of 
transmittal  for  the  administration  bill,  a 
section-by-section  explanation  and  jus- 
tification of  the  administration  bill,  and 
the  text  of  both  the  administration  bill 
and  my  own  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Amendments  of  1980." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Dlsclostire  Act  of  197S  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)(1)  "Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Com- 
merce"; 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
"fiscal  year  (beginning  with  the  last  full 
fiscal  year  of  that  Institution  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  effective  date  of  thli 
title)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "calen- 
dar year"; 

(3)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  (A) 
the  words  "where  readily  available  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
otherwise  by  ZIP  code,"; 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  informa- 
tion required  to  be  compiled  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  calendar  year  1980  and 
thereafter  shall  be  compUed  on  a  standard- 
ized form  prescribed  by  the  Board,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  financial  regula- 
tory agencies  designated  under  section 
305(b).";  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies  designated  tinder  section  305(b),  In 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  tJrban  Development  and  such  other 
public  or  private  entitles  as  such  agencies 
deem  appropriate,  shall  Jointly  develop  and 
implement  means  for  increasing  accessibility 
by  the  public  to  the  information  required  to 
be  made  available  under  section  304  of  this 
title.  Such  means  shall  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  the  centralized  collection  and 
maintenance  of  such  information  by  the 
financial  regulatory  agencies,  other  Federal 
agencies,  local  governments  or  government 
depository  libraries.  Proposed  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  centralized  collection 
and  maintenance  of  information  under  this 
section  shall  be  published  within  180  days 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Amendments  of  1980.". 

(b)  Section  310  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "four  years  after  Its  effective 
date"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985". 

Sec.  3.  The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
of  1975  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
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"Sec.  311.  In  order  to  effectuate  better  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  such  information 
with  respect  to  mortgage  loans  as  is  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  depository  institu- 
tions under  section  304  as  the  Secretary  may 
possess  with  respect  to  those  mortgagees  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance under  titles  I  and  n  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  which  are  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  title.". 

The  Secbetast  or  Hodsinc 

AND  Ubban  Development, 
Waahinglon.  D.C.,  February  IS,  1978. 
Subject:   Proposed  "Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Amendments  of  1980" 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PBEsn>ENT:  Enclosed  are  the  pro- 
posed "Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Amend- 
ments of  1980".  The  proposal  would  amend 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  in 
several  respects,  including  extending  the 
Acfs  authorities  xintil  September  30,  1985. 
Attached  for  your  convenience  is  an  explana- 
tion and  Justification  of  the  proposal. 

The  Act  Is  dlsclosiue  legislation,  requiring 
depository  Institutions  to  mal(e  available  to 
the  public  Information  on  the  amounts, 
types  and  locations  of  their  residential  mort- 
gage loan  activities.  Specifically,  it  requires 
each  depository  institution  which  has  a  home 
or  branch  otBce  in  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  (SMSA)  and  assets  over  $10 
million  to  compile  and  make  public  the 
number  and  total  dollar  amount  of  mortgage 
loans  which  were  originated  or  purchased 
during  each  institutions  fiscal  year  by  the 
offices  of  that  Institution  which  are  located 
within  the  SMSA.  These  data  have  to  be  bro- 
ken down  according  to  whether  the  property 
securing  the  mortgage  loan  is  located  within 
or  without  the  SMSA  and,  in  the  case  of 
mortgages  covering  property  within  the 
SMSA,  have  to  be  itemized  by  borrowers'  cen- 
sus tracts  (where  readily  available  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost),  otherwise  by  ZIP  codes.  In  ad- 
dition, all  mortgage  loan  information  has  to 
indicate  the  number  and  amount  of  home 
improvement  loans,  as  well  as  mortgage  loans 
covering  federally  insured  or  guaranteed 
properties  and  properties  in  which  the  mort- 
gagor did  not  intend  to  reside  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  mortgage.  These  data 
have  to  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  six 
years  at  the  Institutions  home  office  and  at 
least  one  branch  office  within  any  SMSA  in 
which  the  institution  has  offices.  Where  a 
depository  institution  has  branches  in  more 
than  one  SMSA,  the  branch  or  branches 
maintaining  these  data  within  each  SMSA 
need  only  do  so  with  respect  to  mortgage  loan 
activity  of  the  institution  within  that  SMSA. 

The  Act  is  designed  to  provide  citizens  and 
public  officials  with  sufficient  information  to 
enable  them  to  determine  whether  depository 
institutions  are  filling  their  obligations  to 
serve  the  housing  needs  of  the  communities 
and  neighborhoods  In  which  they  are  located, 
and  to  assist  public  officials  in  their  deter- 
mination of  the  distribution  of  public  sector 
Investments  in  a  manner  designed  to  im- 
prove the  private  investment  environment. 

Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  bill  would  change 
the  entity  responsible  for  establishing  and 
defining  SMSAs  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  is  a  technical  change  to  reflect 
the  transfer  of  statistical  analysis  functions 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  12013. 

Section  2(a)  (2)  of  the  bill  would  revise 
the  reporting  period  for  production  of 
the  data,  from  allowing  depository  institu- 
tions to  gather  data  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  as 
determined  by  individual  institutions  to  re- 
quiring It  to  be  gathered  on  a  standardized 


calendar  year  basis.  Unstandardlzed  report- 
ing periods  have  hindered  local  governments 
and  neighborhood  organizations  from  ana- 
lyzing data  on  comparable  periods — thus  af- 
fecting subsequent  conclusions.  Since  lend- 
ers now  have  developed  systems  for  gather- 
ing the  data,  standardization  can  be  achieved 
with  only  minor  revisions.  This  proposal 
would  not  necessitate  any  revision  by  com- 
mercial banks,  and  would  affect  only  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  all  regulated  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Section  2(a)  (3)  would  require  all  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  disclosed  for  SMSAs 
under  the  Act  to  be  broken  down  by  borrow- 
ers' census  tracts.  Existing  law  requires  the 
breakdown  to  be  by  census  tract,  where  read- 
ily available  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  other- 
wise by  ZIP  code.  Analysis  of  disclosure  state- 
ments Indicates  that  allowing  institutions 
latitude  in  determining  whether  to  report 
on  a  census  tract  or  zip  code  basis  has  re- 
sulted in  frequent  selection  of  zip  codes  as 
the  geographic  Identifier.  Zip  code  data  do 
not  provide  sufficiently  detailed  Information 
on  lending  patterns  because  of  the  size  of  zip 
code  areas.  Experience  Indicates  that  disag- 
gregating mortgage  loan  activity  by  census 
tract  is  not  excessively  costly,  and  provides 
significantly  more  useful  information  on  the 
geographic  patterns  of  lending  activity. 

Section  2(a)(4)  would  require  that  Infor- 
mation compiled  under  the  Act  with  respect 
to  calendar  year  1980  and  thereafter  be 
compiled  on  a  standardized  form  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  In  consultation 
with  the  Federal  financial  regulatory  agen- 
cies designated  under  section  305(b)  (I.e., 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration).  Tlie  use  of 
standardized  forms  would  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  local  governments  and  neighborhood 
organizations  to  aggregate  and  analyze  data 
obtained  under  the  Act.  Since  lenders  have 
now  developed  systems  for  producing  the 
data,  a  requirement  for  a  standard  form 
should  not  create  a  burden  on  these  institu- 
tions. 

Section  2(a)(5)  would  amend  section  304 
of  the  Act  to  require  the  Federal  financial 
regulatory  agencies  designated  to  enforce  the 
existing  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  un- 
der section  305(b)  to  develop  and  implement 
jointly.  In  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
other  public  and  private  entitles  they  deem 
appropriate,  means  for  increasing  accessibil- 
ity by  the  public  to  the  itemized  Information 
required  to  be  made  available  under  the 
Act.  The  means  developed  and  implemented 
would  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  cen- 
tralized collection  and  maintenance  of  Infor- 
mation by  financial  regulatory  agencies, 
other  Federal  agencies,  local  governments  or 
government  depository  libraries.  Projiosed 
regulations  would  have  to  be  promulgated 
with  respect  to  the  centralized  Information 
systems  required  by  this  amendment  within 
180  days  of  enactment  of  this  proposal. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  resolve  a  seri- 
ous problem  with  the  Act — the  necessity  for 
users  of  the  data  to  gather  them  from  the 
offices  of  numerous  depository  Institutions 
within  an  SMSA  in  order  to  learn  about  the 
credit  patterns  of  these  Institutions  In  their 
local  communities.  The  provision  would  re- 
solve this  problem  by  requiring  the  Federal 
financial  regulatory  agencies  to  develop  cen- 
tralized local  collection  points  for  the  data. 
This  proposal  would  not  change  the  basic 
focus  of  the  Act,  because  It  would  still  leave 
the  responsibilities  for  collection  and  anal- 
ysis to  public  users  of  the  data.  This  proposal 
also  would  accord  the  regulatory  agencies 
the  latitude  to  develop  the  most  effective 
collection  points  for  local  situations,  with- 
out mandating  the  specific  location  of  these 
points.  A  deadline  of  180  days  for  publication 


of  proposed  regulations  to  Implement  this 
requirement  Is  based  on  the  provision  in  the 
Act  which  required  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  Implement  the  Act  fully  within  180  days 
of  its  original  enactment. 

Section  2(b)  would  extend  the  Act  for 
five  years — through  September  30,  1986. 
Under  existing  law,  the  Act  will  expire  In 
June  1980.  This  amendment  Is  necessary  to 
assure  the  continued  provision  of  informa- 
tion on  the  residential  mortgage  loan  activi- 
ties of  depository  institutions  to  local  gov- 
ernments, neighborhood  organizations  and 
the  Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies. 
This  Information  has  proved  to  be  an  Im- 
portant tool  In  designing  and  Implementing 
reinvestment  strategies  and  in  leveraging 
the  financial  and  technical  participation  of 
lending  institutions  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  strategies.  It  is  also  of  assist- 
ance in  assuring  the  effective  implementa- 
tion and  monitoring  of  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act 
of  1977.  The  proposed  five-year  extension  of 
the  Act  is  in  accord  with  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  of  periodic  reexamination  of 
all  legislative  authorities. 

Section  3  would  authorize  specifically  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  order  better  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act, 
to  make  available  such  Information  with  re- 
spect to  mortgage  loans,  as  is  required  to  be 
disclosed  under  the  Act  by  depository  Insti- 
tutions, as  the  Secretary  may  possess  with 
respect  to  those  mortgagees  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  mortgage  insurance  under  titles 
I  and  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  which 
are  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  remove  any 
potential  conflict  with  other  statutes,  such 
as  the  Trade  Secrets  Act,  which  might  arise 
in  connection  with  the  disclosure  by  the  De- 
partment of  certain  information  on  FHA 
transactions.  The  Department  Intends  ad- 
ministratively to  make  this  information 
available  in  order  to  provide  users  of  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  data  with  a  more 
comprehensive  picture  of  local  credit  pat- 
terns. This  disclosure  would  require  no  new 
data  collection  efforts  by  HUD-approved 
mortgagees  nor  any  additional  work  by  them 
to  provide  the  data  to  HUD.  These  data  are 
already  contained  in  forms  completed  by 
these  mortgagees  and  can  be  obtained  from 
existing  HUD  data  systems. 

Timely  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
ensure  that  this  valuable  authority  continues 
without  interruption.  The  Department  re- 
quests that  the  measure  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  urges  Its  early 
enactment. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  the 

enactment  of   this   legislation  would  be  in 

accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Moon  Landrieu. 

Explanation  and  Justification 
Section  1  of  the  legislation  would  provide 
that  upon  enactment  it  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Amendments  of 
1980". 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill  would  make 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975.  The  Act  Is  disclosure 
legislation,  requiring  depository  Institutions 
to  make  available  to  the  public  Information 
on  the  amounts,  types  and  locations  of  their 
residential  mortgage  loan  activities.  Specifi- 
cally, it  requires  each  depository  Institution 
which  has  a  home  or  branch  office  In  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA)  and 
assets  over  $10  million  to  compile  and  make 
public  the  number  and  total  dollar  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  which  were  originated  or 
purchased  during  each  institution's  fiscal 
year  by  the  offices  of  that  Institution  which 
are  located  within  the  SMSA.  These  data  have 
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to  be  broken  down  according  to  whether  the 
property  securing  the  mortgage  loan  Is  lo- 
cated within  or  without  the  SMSA  and.  In 
the  case  of  mortgages  covering  property 
within  the  SMSA,  have  to  be  Itemized  by  bor- 
rowers' census  tracts  (where  readily  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  cost),  otherwise  by  ZIP 
codes.  In  addition,  all  mortgage  loan  Infor- 
mation has  to  Indicate  the  number  and 
amount  of  home  Improvement  loans,  as  well 
as  mortgage  loans  covering  federally  insured 
or  guaranteed  properties  and  properties  in 
which  the  mortgagor  did  not  Intend  to  reside 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  mortgage. 
These  data  have  to  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  six  years  at  the  Institution's  home 
office  and  at  least  one  branch  office  within 
any  SMSA  in  which  the  Institution  has 
offices.  Where  a  depository  Institution  has 
branches  In  more  than  one  SMSA,  the  branch 
or  branches  maintaining  these  data  within 
each  SMSA  need  only  do  so  with  respect  to 
mortgage  loan  activity  of  the  institution 
within  that  SMSA. 

The  Act  Is  designed  to  provide  citizens  and 
public  officials  with  sufficient  information  to 
enable  them  to  determine  whether  depository 
Institutions  are  filling  their  obligations  to 
serve  the  housing  needs  of  the  communities 
and  neighborhoods  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, and  to  assist  public  officials  In  their 
determination  of  the  distribution  of  public 
sector  investments  In  a  manner  designed  to 
improve  the  private  investment  environment. 

Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  bill  would  change 
the  entity  responsible  for  establishing  and 
defining  SMSAs  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  is  a  technical  change  to  re- 
flect the  transfer  of  statistical  analysis  func- 
tions from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  12013. 

Section  2(a)  (2)  of  the  bill  would  revise  the 
reporting  period  for  production  of  the  data 
from  allowing  depository  institutions  to 
gather  data  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  as  deter- 
mined by  individual  Institutions,  to  requir- 
ing them  to  gather  It  on  a  standardized  cal- 
endar year  basis.  Unstandardlzed  reporting 
periods  have  hindered  local  governments  and 
neighborhood  organizations  from  analyzing 
dava  on  comparable  periods — thus  affecting 
subsequent  conclusions.  Since  lenders  now 
have  developed  systems  for  gathering  the 
data,  standardization  can  be  achieved  with 
only  minor  revisions.  This  proposal  would 
not  necessitate  any  revision  by  commercial 
banks,  and  would  affect  only  approximately 
one-fourth  of  all  regulated  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Section  2(a)  (3)  would  require  all  Informa- 
tion required  to  be  disclosed  for  SMSAs 
under  the  Act  to  be  broken  down  by  bor- 
rowers' census  tracts.  Existing  law  requires 
the  breakdovim  to  be  b^  census  tract,  where 
readily  available  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as 
determined  bv  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
otherwise  by  ZIP  code.  Analysis  of  disclosure 
statements  Indicates  that  allowing  Institu- 
tions latitude  in  determining  whether  to 
report  on  a  census  tract  or  zip  code  basis  has 
resulted  in  frequent  selection  of  zlo  codes  ns 
the  geographic  identifier.  Zlo  code  data  do 
not  provide  sufficiently  detailed  information 
on  lending  patterns  because  of  the  size  of  zip 
code  areas.  Experience  Indicates  that  dls- 
aggregatinK  mortgage  loan  activity  by  census 
tract  is  not  excessively  costly,  and  provides 
slgnlficuntly  more  useful  information  on  the 
geograohlc  oatterns  of  lending  activity. 

Section  2fa)  (4)  would  reouire  that  infor- 
mation comnlled  under  the  Act  with  resnect 
to  calendar  year  1980  and  thereafter  be  com- 
Dlled  on  a  standardized  form  prescribed  bv 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  consultation 
with  the  Federal  financial  regulatory  agen- 
cies designated  unHer  section  snsfb^  (I.e.. 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corooratlon.  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank   Board  and  the  National 


Credit  Union  Administration) .  The  use  of 
standardized  forms  would  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  local  governments  and  neighborhood 
organizations  to  aggregate  and  analyze  data 
obtained  under  the  Act.  Since  lenders  have 
uow  developed  systems  for  producing  the 
data,  a  requirement  for  a  standard  form 
should  not  create  a  burden  on  these  Institu- 
tions. 

Section  2(a)  (5)  would  amend  section  304 
of  the  Act  to  require  the  Federal  financial 
regulatory  agencies  designated  to  enforce  the 
existing  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
under  section  305(b)  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement Jointly,  In  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  other  public  and  private  entities 
they  deem  i4>proprlate,  means  for  Increas- 
ing accessibility  by  the  public  to  the  Item- 
ized information  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  the  Act.  Ihe  means  developed 
and  Implemented  would  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  centralized  collection  and  main- 
tenance of  Information  by  financial  regula- 
tory agencies,  other  Federal  agencies,  local 
governments  or  government  depository  li- 
braries. Proposed  regulations  would  have  to 
be  promulgated  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
tralized information  systems  required  by  this 
amendment  within  180  days  of  enactment  of 
this  proposal. 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  resolve  a 
serious  problem  with  the  Act — the  necessity 
for  users  of  the  data  to  gather  them  from 
the  offices  of  numerous  depository  institu- 
tions wrlthln  an  SMSA  In  order  to  learn  about 
the  credit  patterns  of  these  institutions  in 
their  local  communities.  The  provision 
would  resolve  this  problem  by  requiring  the 
Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies  to 
develop  centralized  local  collection  points  for 
the  data.  This  proposal  would  not  change  the 
basic  focus  of  the  Act,  because  It  would  still 
leave  the  responsibilities  for  collection  and 
analysis  to  public  tisers  of  the  data.  This 
proposal  also  would  accord  the  regulatory 
agencies  the  latitude  to  develop  the  most  ef- 
fective collection  points  for  local  situations, 
without  mandating  the  specific  location  of 
these  points.  A  deadline  of  180  days  for  pub- 
lication of  proposed  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment this  requirement  Is  based  on  the  pro- 
vision In  the  Act  which  required  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  Implement  the  Act  fully 
within  180  days  of  Its  original  enactment. 

Section  2(b)  would  extend  the  Act  for  five 
years— through  September  30,  1985.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Act  will  expire  in  June  1980. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  assure  the 
continued  provision  of  Information  on  the 
residential  mortgage  loan  activities  of 
depository  institutions  to  local  governments, 
neighborhood  organizations  and  the  Federal 
financial  regulatory  agencies.  This  Informa- 
tion has  proved  to  be  an  Important  tool  in 
designing  and  Implementing  reinvestment 
strategies  and  in  leveraging  the  financial  and 
technical  participation  of  lending  institu- 
tions essential  to  the  development  of  these 
strategies.  It  is  also  of  assistance  in  assur- 
ing the  effective  Implementation  and  moni- 
toring of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  of  1977.  The 
proposed  five-year  extension  of  the  Act  Is  in 
accord  with  the  Administration's  policy  of 
periodic  reexamination  of  all  legislative  au- 
thorities. 

Section  3  would  authorize  -•loeclflcally  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. In  order  better  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
Doses  of  the  Hc»ne  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act, 
to  make  available  such  Information  with 
respect  to  morteage  loans,  as  Is  required  to 
be  disclosed  under  the  Act  by  depository  In- 
stitutions, as  the  Secretary  may  possess  with 
resnect  to  those  morteacees  a-^nrovpd  bv  the 
Secretarv  for  mortgafe  Insurance  under 
tlt'es  I  and  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  are  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act. 

This  section   Is  designed   to  remove   any 


potential  conflict  with  other  stAtutes.  such 
as  the  Trade  Secrets  Act.  which  might  arise 
in  connection  with  the  disclosure  by  the 
Department  of  cert&ln  information  on  PHA 
transactions.  The  Department  Intends  ad- 
ministratively to  make  this  Information 
available  In  order  to  provide  users  of  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  data  wlb  a  man 
comprehensive  picture  of  loc*l  credit  pat- 
terns. This  disclosure  would  require  no  new 
data  cc^ectlon  efforts  by  HUD-approved 
mortgagees  nor  any  additional  work  by  them 
to  provide  the  data  to  HUD.  These  data  are 
already  contained  In  forms  completed  by 
these  mortgagees  and  can  be  obtained  from 
existing  HUD  data  systems. 

S.  2291 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Renewal  and  Amendments  Act  oC 
1980". 

Sec.  2.  Section  304  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1976  is  amended  by  adding 
new  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(1),  data  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  this  section  for  1980  and  there- 
after shall  be  disclosed  for  each  calendar 
year.  Any  depository  Institution  which  Is  re- 
quired to  make  disclosures  under  this  section 
but  which  has  been  making  disclosures  on 
some  basis  other  than  a  calendar  year  basis 
shall  make  available  a  separate  disclosure 
statement  containing  data  for  any  period 
prtor  to  calendar  year  1980  which  Is  not 
covered  by  the  last  full  year  report  prior  to 
the  1980  calendar  year  report. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  a  standard 
format  for  the  disclosures  r<^ulred  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  The  Board,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, shall  Implement  a  system  to  facili- 
tate access  to  data  required  to  be  disclosed 
tinder  this  section.  Such  system  shall  Include 
arrangements  for  a  central  depository  of  data 
in  each  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area.  Disclosure  statements  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  Inspection  and 
copying  at  such  central  depository  of  data 
for  all  depository  Institutions  which  are  re- 
quired to  disclose  information  imder  this 
section  for  which  are  exempted  pursuant  to 
section  306(b) )  and  which  have  a  home  office 
or  branch  office  within  such  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  310  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
of  1976  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
310  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMPILATION   OP   AGCBBGATE   DATA 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Beginning  with  data  for 
calendar  year  1980,  the  Federal  Financial  In- 
stitutions Examination  Council  shall  com- 
pile each  year,  for  each  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area,  aggregate  data  by 
census  tract  (or  zip  code  where  apollcable) 
for  all  depository  institutions  which  are  re- 
quired to  disclose  data  under  Section  304  or 
are  exempted  pursuant  to  Section  306(b). 
The  Council  shall  also  produce  tables  Indi- 
cating, for  each  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area,  and  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  aggregate  lending  patterns  for  various 
categories  of  census  tracts  grouped  accord- 
ing to  location,  age  of  housing  stock.  Income 
level  and  racial  characteristics. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  staff  and  data 
processing  resources  to  the  Council  to  enable 
It  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)    The  data   and   tables  required  pur- 
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suanc  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  by  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  year  following  the  calendar 
year  on  which  the  data  is  based." 


By  Mr.  PERCY  'for  himself,  Mr. 

NuNN,  Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr.  De- 

CoNCiNi>: 

S.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 

United    States    Code    with    respect    to 

arson-for-profit;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

ARSON-FOR-PROFlT  ACT  OP    1980 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation,  entitled  the  "Ar- 
son-for-Profit  Act  of  1980,"  which  is 
designed  to  encourage  more  vigorous  and 
effective  Federal  pursuit  and  prosecution 
of  professional  arsonists  and  the  white- 
collar  criminals  who  contract  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  properties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filing  fraudulent  insurance 
claims. 

Joining  me  in  this  effort  is  Senator 
Sam  Nunn.  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  member.  We  are  also  glad  to 
have  one  other  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Sasser,  join  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  Senator  Sasser, 
both  in  the  hearings  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  in  legislative  hearings  on 
3.  252  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  he  is 
the  able  chairman,  has  shown  a  vital  in- 
terest in  solving  this  problem. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  well- 
documented  in  the  subcommittee's  De- 
cember 1979  report,  "Arson  in  America." 
The  report  summarized  the  subcomit- 
tee's  2-year  investigation  into  arson, 
which  included  4  days  of  public  hearings 
in  1978  concerning  the  extent  of  arson- 
for-profit  in  the  United  States.  At  these 
hearings,  expert  law  enforcement  wit- 
nesses as  well  as  professional  arsonists 
themselves  testified  to  the  growth  of  ar- 
son-for-profit. We  found  that  arson-for- 
profit  is  the  fastest  spreading  crime  in 
America  today — estimated  by  some  au- 
thorities to  be  growing  at  a  rate  of  25 
percent  per  year.  Over  250,000  arson  fires 
were  set  in  buildings  in  1977,  approx- 
imately 100  percent  more  than  in  1970. 
and  which  resulted  in  a  total  property 
loss  of  over  $2  billion. 

Property  losses  sustained,  however,  are 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  cost  that 
arson  imposes  on  our  society.  Arsons- 
for-profit  erode  local  property  tax  bases 
as  professional  arsonists  destroy  thou- 
sands of  valuable  properties.  Vacant, 
burned-out  buildings  bring  down  neigh- 
boring property  values  and  sap  the  vitali- 
ty of  commercial  areas.  Law  enforcement 
and  judicial  costs  related  to  arson  are 
in  the  millions.  As  property  tax  revenues 
fall  and  judicial  expenditures  climb,  lo- 
cal governments  require  increasing  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Ultimately,  the  American  tax- 
payers will  bear  all  of  these  costs. 

Yet,  the  social  toll  exacted  by  arson 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  alone. 
About  1,000  people  die  in  arson  fires 
every  year  and  10.000  more  are  injured. 
The  survivors  are  left  not  onlv  with 
phvsical  injury  in  some  cases,  but  long- 
lasting  emotional  scars  as  well. 


On  February  7,  the  ABC-TV  show, 

■20-20,'  broadcast  a  dramatic  and 
troubling  expose  of  arson  for  profit  in 
Chicago.  An  incredible  20  percent  of  the 
buildings  in  the  uptown  section  have 
been  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  evidence 
uncovered  strongly  suggests  that  sophis- 
ticated rings  of  arson  profiteers  are  at 
work.  All  of  the  problems  that  our  sub- 
committee heard  about  in  testimony  and 
then  detailed  in  last  December's  report 
were  graphically  revealed.  In  one  suspi- 
cious fire  alone,  seven  people  died. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  the  crime  of 
arson  for  profit.  But  to  do  so,  we  must 
recognize  the  enormity  of  the  problem, 
and  its  nationwide  scope.  As  our  sub- 
committee report  noted,  it  is  virtually 
out  of  control. 

The  responsibility  for  detection,  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  arsonists 
has  historically  rested  with  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Yet  it 
was  repeatedly  demonstrated  at  our 
hearings  that  State  and  local  agencies 
lack  the  resources  to  stem  the  growing 
tide  of  arson  for  profit.  Many  local  dis- 
trict attorneys  relegate  arson  to  a  low 
priority,  and  devote  only  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  resources  to  the  prosecution  of 
arsonists  and  arson-for-profit  rings.  The 
chief  arson  investigator  for  Houston 
testified  at  the  subcommittee's  hearings 
that  even  though  his  arson  squad  could 
keep  two  prosecutors  busy  full  time. 
Houston  does  not  assign  a  single  full- 
time  prosecutor  to  arson  cases. 

Unraveling  the  complex  financial  ma- 
nipulations that  underlie  arson-for- 
profit  schemes  requires  sophisticated  ac- 
counting and  financial  investigations. 
Many  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
lack  this  expertise.  Additionally,  because 
arson-for-profit  rings  frequently  extend 
across  State  lines,  many  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  individual  local  prosecutors. 

Lack  of  local  antiarson  resources  is 
only  a  part  of  the  problem.  Jurisdictional 
disputes  between  police  and  fire  agencies 
impede  timely  and  vigorous  arson  in- 
vestigation, as  arson  frequently  falls  be- 
tween the  cracks  of  fire  and  police  de- 
partment expertise.  Arsons  detected  by 
fire  department  experts  are  often  not 
followed  up  by  good  police  work  which 
is  needed  to  link  the  fire  to  the  person 
responsible  for  it. 

Even  if  arson  is  detected  and  investi- 
gated, local  crime  laboratories  are  often 
ill  equipped  to  analvze  fire  scene  evi- 
dence. A  trained  investigator's  pains- 
taking effort  to  gather  solid  physical  evi- 
dence may  be  wasted  by  human  or  tech- 
nical error  in  the  laboratory-.  Many  local 
crime  laboratories  have  tremendous 
backlogs,  so  it  can  take  as  much  as  a 
year  and  a  half  to  get  a  scientific  anal- 
ysis of  fire  scene  debris  to  prove  that 
a  fire  was,  in  fact,  an  arson.  Long  delays 
have  at  times  resulted  in  court  dismis.sal 
of  arson  cases,  as  the  prosecutors  did 
not  have  in  hand  the  required  scientific 
analyses. 

The  number  of  reported  arsons  is  mis- 
leadingly  low,  as  local  law  enforcement 
frequently  is  unable  promptly  to  identify 
fires  as  arsons.  And  if  arson  cannot  be 
detected  in  the  first  instance,  there  are 
no  groimds  for  further  investigation.  For 
example,  in  San  Antonio  the  fire  depart- 


ment reported  69  arson  fires  in  1970.  In 
1971,  a  new  fire  chief  recognized  that 
arson  was  a  serious  problem  and  assigned 
trained  investigators  to  determine  fire 
causes  more  accurately.  By  1977.  San 
Antonio's  reported  arson  total  had 
jumped  to  662,  a  1,000-percent  increase 
in  7  years.  While  this  rise  was  surely  due 
in  part  to  an  actual  increase  in  the  arson 
rate,  a  high  percentage  was  most  likely 
due  simply  to  more  accurate  reporting. 

Until  recently,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  woefully 
inadequate.  The  Department  of  Justice 
stated  publicly  that  arson  was  a  low 
priority  crime.  The  FBI  and  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (BATF> 
simply  were  not  interested  in  investigat- 
ing these  cases.  LEAA  refused  to  fund 
State  and  local  antiarson  projects.  The 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  overseeing 
State  Pair  access  to  insurance  require- 
ments plans,  designed  to  insure  that 
inner  city  property  owners  could  obtain 
insurance  at  reasonable  rates,  virtually 
ignored  the  program's  shortcomings  that 
practically  encouraged  arson-for-profit. 

After  years  of  neglect,  however,  arson 
is  finally  beginning  to  get  the  attention 
it  desperately  needs.  BATP  has  set  up 
antiarson  task  forces  in  26  cities.  After 
the  subcommittee's  initial  findings  had 
been  made  public,  FBI  Director  Webster 
issued  a  directive  to  each  of  the  59  local 
offices  of  the  FBI  directing  them  to  in- 
crease their  efforts  against  arson-for- 
IJrofit  involving  organized  crime.  Recent- 
ly, m  response  to  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation, which  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light  the  rapid  growth  of,  and 
wide-ranging  destruction  caused  by 
arson  in  the  United  States,  the  Carter 
administration  announced  in  mid- 
December  the  inception  of  a  new  anti- 
arson  offensive  to  be  coordinated  among 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  a  part  of  that  strategy,  the 
LEAA  has  committed  $9  million  to  an 
arson  control  assistance  program" 
aimed  at  improving  local  agencies' 
ability  to  deal  with  arson. 

The  LEAA's  grant  program  is  an  im- 
portant first  step.  But  $9  miUion  cannot 
wipe  out  a  $1.6  billion  business.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  help  those  communities 
beseiged  by  this  horrible  crime,  and  vir- 
tually powerless  to  do  anything  about 
it. 

Federal  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  sophisticated  and  complex  arson  rings 
is  an  important  and  vital  backup  to  the 
States'  and  local  communities'  primary 
responsibility  for  combating  arson.  Yet. 
Federal  prosecutors  and  law  enforce- 
ment agents  are  hampered  in  their  anti- 
arson  efforts  by  present  law. 

At  present,  arson  itself  is  not  a  Federal 
crime  except  in  certain  special  situa- 
tions, such  as  the  burning  of  Federal 
property.  Furthermore,  the  BATF  can 
investigate  arson  only  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  destruction  was  begun  by  an  ex- 
plosive device.  Since  much  of  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  cause  of  a  fire  is 
often  burned  up  in  the  fire.  BATF's  in- 
volvement in  arson  cases  is  frequently 
curtailed  in  spite  of  the  legitimate  need 
for  their  assistance  and  the  substantial 
contribution  they  could  make  to  the  in- 
vestigation.   The   FBI   can    investigate 
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arson  only  if  the  arsonist  has  a  "pattern 
of  racketeering  activity,"  or  if  the  arson 
is  closely  related  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime  that  does  fall  under  Federal  juris- 
diction, such  as  mail  fraud.  Obviously, 
the  only  beneficiaries  of  these  limita- 
tions on  Federal  participation  in  arson 
investigation  are  the  arson-for-profit 
rings  which  are  today  flourishing  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Nunn  and  I  are 
tcday  introducing  would  remove  these 
impediments  to  Federal  assistance  in 
arson  investigations.  Our  bill,  however,  is 
not  designed  to  bring  all  arsons  under 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Prosecution  of  some 
arsons,  such  as  those  committed  by  the 
psychologically  disturbed  or  reckless 
juveniles,  would  not  be  aided  by  Federal 
intervention.  Neither  is  it  our  intention 
to  cover  the  extremely  small-scale  arson- 
related  insurance  frauds  such  as  those 
committed  in  stngle  unit,  owner-occupied 
residences.  Those  cases  are  and  should 
remain  under  local  jurisdiction. 

Virtually  every  criminal  law  enacted 
expands  Federal  jurisdiction  in  some 
way.  Congress  has  often  relied  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  U.S.  attorneys  to  decide 
which  cases  would  better  be  handled  by 
State  and  local  jurisdictions.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  most 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
will  welcome  Federal  assistance  in  arson- 
for-profit  investigations. 

Our  bill  is  intended  to  give  Federal  in- 
vestigators and  prosecutors  the  tool  they 
need  to  target  their  resources  against  the 
arsonists  most  pernicious  to  our  society — 
those  torches  and  white-collar  criminals 
who  routinely  burn  down  valuable  prop- 
erties for  their  insurance  value.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  impose  jail 
sentences  of  up  to  10  years  and  fines  of 
up  to  SIOO.OOO  for  anyone  convicted  of 
participation  in  an  arson  for  profit.  Per- 
sons convicted  of  an  arson  for  profit 
would  face  life  in  prison  should  anyone 
die  in  the  fire.  Under  the  bill,  both  FBI 
and  BATP  would  be  able  to  investigate 
arsons  for  profit. 

This  legislation  is.  by  no  means,  a 
panacea.  But,  I  am  confident  that,  if 
enacted,  this  legislation  will  play  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  stemming  the  arson  tide 
that  today  threatens  to  engulf  many  of 
our  Nation's  inner  cities. 

I  want  to  thank'the  people  on  our  sub- 
committee staff.  Chief  Minority  Counsel 
Jerry  Block,  Investigator  Richard  Sha- 
piro, and  Susan  Morgan  who  helped 
in  preparing  this  legislat'on.  The  chief 
counsel.  Marty  Steinberg,  deserves  a 
special  note  of  thanks  for  the  work  he 
has  put  into  this  measure.  His  cast  ex- 
perience as  a  Federal  prosecutor  who 
tried  arson  cases  in  court  was  extremely 
valuable  in  fashioning  th-s  bill.  Finally 
I  pay  tribute  to  Jonathan  Cottin,  for- 
merly investigator  on  the  minority  staff, 
who  led  the  subcommittee's  investigation 
into  arson  for  profit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  exDlanatory  summary  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


s.  2292 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Arson-for-Profit  Act  of  1980". 

FINDINGS   AND    PXTHPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a).  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  arson-for-profit  results  in  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  lives  and  more  than  $2  billion 
In  destruction  of  property  annuaUy  and  is 
virtually  out  of  control  across  the  country; 

(2)  many  local  and  state  fire  service  agen- 
cies lack  the  personnel  and  technical  capac- 
ity to  effectively  investigate  and  prosecute 
arson-for-profit; 

(3)  the  response  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  steadily  rising  incidence  of 
arson-for-profit  has  been  Inadequate; 

(4)  insurance  fraud  Is  a  growing  and  lu- 
crative practice  that  results  In  higher  fire 
insurance  rates  for  all  property  owners,  as 
insurance  companies  must  raise  their  pre- 
miums to  cover  arson-for-profit  losses: 

( 5 )  urban  and  rural  property  tax  bases  are 
eroded  as  valuable  properties  are  destroyed 
by  hired  arsonists,  placing  greater  demands 
on  the  federal  government  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  cities  and  states  through  revenue 
sharing,  loans,  loan  guarantees  and  grants; 

(6)  thousands  of  Americans  have  been 
forced  from  their  homes  by  profit-motivated 
arsons  and  public  welfare  agencies  expend 
considerable  public  funds  to  relocate  burned- 
out  families  and  provide  them  with  the  re- 
.sources  to  begin  anew; 

(7)  all  of  the  factors  above  with  respect 
to  Insurance,  federal  funding,  property  tax 
bases  and  public  welfare  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  Interstate  and  Intrastate  commerce. 

(b)   It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

( 1 )  involve  the  federal  government  di- 
rectly In  investigating  and  prosecuting 
arson-for-profit; 

(2)  discourage  arson  and  arson-related 
insurance  fraud  by  establishing  substantial 
penalties  of  fines  and  ImprLsonment  and  res- 
titution for  damages  caused; 

(3)  protect  the  commercial  viability  of  the 
nation's  cities  and  thereby  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds  to  rehabilitate 
lives  and  properties  needlessly  destroyed  by 
hired  arsonists. 

Sec  3.   (a)    Chapter  V  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  section: 
§  82.  Arson  within  the  general  Jurisdiction 

•'(a)  Whoever  maliciously  and  Intention- 
ally damages  or  destroys  or  attempts  to  dam- 
age or  destroy  by  means  of  fire  any  commer- 
cial property  and  receives  or  Intends  to  re- 
ceive anything  of  value  in  exchange  there- 
for, shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
10  years  and 'or  be  fined  not  more  than 
SIOO.OOO:  and  if  death  results,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years, 
or  to  life  imprisonment. 

"(b)  Whoever  arranges  or  procures  the 
malicious  and  Intentional  destruction  or  the 
attempt  to  damage  or  destroy  any  commer- 
cial property  by  means  of  fire,  by  paying  or 
delivering  or  arranging  for  the  payment  or 
delivery  of  anything  of  value,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  10  years  and/or 
be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000;  and  if  death 
results,  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years,  or  to  life  imprisonment. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
•commercial  property'  means  any  building, 
structure  or  facility  other  than  a  single-unit 
owner-occupied  residence. 

"(d)  The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on 
any  defendant  found  guilty  of  any  of  the 
offenses  described  in  subsection  '(a)'  and 
'(b)'  above,  may.  in  addition  to  the  penalty 
provided  therefor,  order  the  defendant  to 
make  restitution  to  any  appropriate  party  In 


an  amount  and  manner  to  be  determined  by 
the  court. 

"(e)  The  Attorney  General,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  have  the 
authority  to  conduct  investigations  with  re- 
spect to  any  violation  of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follovrtng  new  item: 
•82.  Arson  within  the  general  Jurisdiction."'. 

Summary  or  the  Aeson-fob-Proftt  Act  or 
1980 

The  bill  would  add  one  section  to  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  In  summary,  the 
bill  contains  the  following  provisions: 

Sec.  82.  (a)  Prohibits  committing  an  arson 
in  exchange  for  anything  of  value; 

(b)  Prohibits  arranging  for  an  arson  by 
paying  anything  of  value; 

(c)  Defines  type  of  properties  covered; 

(d)  Permits  Judgments  for  restitutions; 

(e)  Outlines   investigative  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy  >  in  introducing 
the  Arson-for-Profit  Act  of  1980. 

This  legislation  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
lengthy  inquirj'  by  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  into  the 
problem  of  arson  in  America — and  espe- 
cially arson  that  is  committed  for  profit. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  played  a  key  role  in 
that  investigation,  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  leadership 
and  initiative. 

During  our  investigation,  the  subcom- 
mittee learned  that  arson  has  been  grow- 
ing by  25  percent  a  year.  In  terms  of  in- 
surance costs  alone,  arson  is  a  crime  that 
approaches  $2  billion  a  year.  It  kills  some 
1,000  persons  and  injures  another  10.000 
each  year  It  brings  terror,  dislocation, 
and  financial  ruin  to  thousands  of  inno- 
cent victims. 

Many  of  these  victims  live  in  the  de- 
caying centers  of  our  largest  cities — 
areas  that  are  ripe  for  the  professional 
arsonist.  These  are  areas  of  declining 
property  values,  areas  in  wliich  landlords 
turn  to  the  arsonist  when  he  cannot  sell 
a  property  at  anything  other  than  a  loss. 
The  landlord  simply  over-insures  the 
property,  hires  a  professional  "torch"  to 
burn  it  down,  and  then  collects  the  in- 
surance proceeds.  While  the  landlord  and 
arsonist  make  a  profit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  property — often  low-income  ten- 
ants— at  best  are  left  homeless;  at  worst, 
they  die  in  the  flames. 

We  heard  testimony  about  a  realtor 
who  bought  an  inner-city  house  for  $50 
from  a  poor,  blind  woman  who  was  (de- 
linquent in  her  mortgage  payments.  He 
insured  the  building  for  $38,000,  burned 
it  down,  and  collected  $27,000  from  the 
insurance  company. 

"A  professional  arsonist  today  is  in  a 
seller's  market,"  a  convicted  arsonist 
testified  at  our  hearings.  "Many  business- 
men and  speculators  who  know  their  way 
around  can  call  an  arsonist  to  provide 
instant  liquidity  of  their  property  the 
way  the  average  person  teletDhones  a  res- 
ervation to  a  restaurant.  It  is  just  that 
easy." 

Why  is  it  "just  that  easv?"  Whv  has 
arson  become  so  easy  that  one  known 
organized  criminal  has  referred  to  it  as 
a  "legitimate  business?" 
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For  one  thing,  over-insuring  a  build- 
ing is  relatively  easy.  Our  investigation 
revealed  that  in  order  to  insure  your  own 
hfe  for  $10,000,  usually  ycu  must  take  a 
complete  physical  examination^-yet  you 
can  insure  a  building  for  a  hundred  times 
that  amount  without  anyone  even  look- 
ing at  it. 

There  are  other  reasons.  For  example, 
there  is  no  national  clearinghouse  of 
arson  information  through  which  insur- 
ance companies  or  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities can  find  out  such  information  as 
whether  a  claimant  has  a  history  of  filing 
fire  loss  claims  or  whether  a  suspected 
arsonist  has  a  criminal  record. 

Another  example:  Local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  for  the  most  part,  are 
ill-equipped  and  trained  to  detect  arson, 
much  less  put  together  enough  evidence 
for  a  conviction.  As  a  result,  the  work 
of  an  arsonist  is  never  even  suspected, 
much  less  investigated  or  prosecuted. 

Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  our  hear- 
ings, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms Bureau,  and  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  have  all 
agreed  to  target  arson  as  a  major  law 
enforcement  priority.  Nevertheless,  the 
involvement  of  Federal  agencies  in  this 
area  is  limited  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's jurisdiction  over  arson  cases 
is  now  fivailable  only  through  mail 
fraud,  explosives,  and  racketeering 
statutes.  These  statutes  have  jurisdic- 
tional elements  which  make  them  diffi- 
cult to  apply.  Unless  it  is  committed  on 
Federal  property,  arson  itself  is  not  a 
Federal  crime. 

The  legislation  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  in- 
troduce today  would  make  arson-for- 
profit  a  Federal  crime.  Our  purpose  is  to 
bring  Federal  law  enforcement  resources 
to  bear  on  arson-for-profit  cases. 

I  emphasize  that  only  arson-for-prof- 
it— not  arson  generaUy — would  be 
brought  under  the  Federal  umbrella  by 
our  bill.  We  do  not  want  to  saddle  the 
FBI,  ATF.  and  Justice  Department  with 
responsibility  for  all  arson  cases,  nor 
do  we  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
usurp  the  responsibilities  of  States  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  We 
merely  want  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  agencies  to  lend  their  resources 
to  help  fight  serious,  well-organized, 
sophisticated  arson  rings  and  other 
organized  criminals  who  are  engaged 
in  arson-for-profit. 

Our  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
that  organized  criminals  can  make  more 
than  $1  million  a  year  through  arson- 
for-profit.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
it  is  time  to  put  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  work  to  help 
State  and  local  officials  stamp  out  this 
crime. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  to  provide  that  the  inclusion 
in  gross  income  of  certain  amounts  of 
unemployment  compensation  shall  not 
apply  to  unemployment  compensation 
which  is  payable  by  reason  of  a  work 
stoppage  in  1973  but  which  was  not  paid 
until  1979:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  correct  an 
inequity  which  will  impose  a  substantial 
and  unfair  tax  burden  on  approximately 


1.700  union  members  employed  by  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.  in  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 

In  1973,  these  1,700  employees  were  in- 
volved in  a  labor  dispute  with  Sun  Oil 
Co.  The  labor  dispute  resulted  in  a  work 
stoppage  for  4  months.  The  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  and  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Review  Board 
ruled  that  the  work  stoppage  constituted 
a  "lock-out,"  meaning  that  the  1,700  em- 
ployees were  entitled  to  unemployment 
benefits  in  1973. 

Despite  the  Board's  ruling.  Sun  Oil  Co. 
fought  paying  the  workers'  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  For  6  years,  from  1973  to 
1979.  Sun  Oil  battled  in  courts  to  avoid 
paying  the  benefits  due  its  employees. 

Finally,  last  year  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ordered  the  company  to  pay  its 
employees  the  benefits  they  were  entitled 
to  receive  in  1973. 

However,  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 
Congress  made  certain  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  subject  to  Federal 
income  taxes,  beginning  in  1979.  And 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Sun  Oil  workers 
were  entitled  to  receive  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  1973,  they  are  now  being 
told  they  must  pay  taxes  on  the  l)enefits 
they  finally  received  in  1979. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  fair.  The  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  became 
due  in  1973.  when  the  benefits  were  not 
subject  to  taxation.  Applying  the  1978 
change  in  the  tax  code  on  a  retroactive 
basis  would  be  extremely  inequitable. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  exempt  the  Sun  Oil 
workers  from  paying  taxes  on  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  they  should  have  been 
paid  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    2293 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  112  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  (relating  to  taxation  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  at  certain  Income  levels) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  ErTEcnvE  Date. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  payments  of  un- 
employment compensation  nuide  after  De- 
cember 31,  1978,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

"(2)  Certain  delated  payments  not  taken 
INTO  ACCOUNT. — The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  payments  of 
unemployment  compensation — 

"(A)  which  are  made  by  reason  of  a  woik 
stoppage  which  began  on  March  19,  1973,  and 

"(B)  which  are  made  In  1979  after  the 
employer's  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  dismissed  on  April  2, 
1979.  and  its  petition  for  rehearing  denied  on 
May  21.  1979."» 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  Bien- 
nis    (for     himself     and     Mr. 
Tower > )   (by  request) : 
S.  2294.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1981.  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons  and  for  research,  devel- 


opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    DEFENSE    AUTHORIZATION    ACT, 
19B1 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, and  for  Mr.  Stennis,  for  himself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1981,  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons  and  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

General  Counsel  op  the 

Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  January  30,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation,  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981.  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons and  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes". 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  we  are  also  submitting 
herewith,  as  separate  legislation,  a  similar 
request  for  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

These  proposals  are  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  or  the  96th 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  that  enactment  of  the 
proposals  would  be  In  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  Administration.  These  pro- 
posals are  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  oi  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Title  I  provides  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  the  military  departments  and  the 
Defense  agencies  and  for  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  tiie 
Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control  System 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
in  amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority 
Included  In  the  Presidents  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  It  also  contains  a  provision  that 
amends  section  104  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1980.  to  make  per- 
manent the  authority  contained  in  that  pro- 
vision relating  to  waiver  of  certain  costs  and 
assumption  of  certain  liability  in  connection 
with  the  NATO  AWACS  programs, 
■ntle  II  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
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each  of  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  for  the  military 
departments  and  the  Defense  agencies  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  authorization  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  cover  Increased 
pay  costs  and  other  employee  benefits  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  submitting  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  authorization  for 
such  non-discretionary  personnel  costs. 

Title  III  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for 
active  duty  personnel  in  the  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  required  by  section  138(c)(1)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  the  numbers 
provided  for  by  the  budget  authority  and 
appropriations  requested  for  these  compo- 
nents in  the  President's  Budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Title  IV  provides  for  average  strengths  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  as  required  by 
section  138(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  numbers  provided  for  by  the 
budget  authority  In  appropriations  re- 
quested for  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
the  President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Within  the  average  strengths  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  Title  IV  also  prescribes  the  end 
strengths  for  Reserve  component  members 
on  full-time  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  Reserve  forces. 

Title  V  provides  for  civilian  personnel  end 
strengths  for  each  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  required  by  section  138 
(c)  (2)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  In  the 
numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget  author- 
ity in  appropriations  requested  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  President's 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  In  section  501(c) 
language  pertaining  to  personnel  employed 
under  the  part-time  career  employment  pro- 
gram established  by  section  3402  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  is  added  to  ensure  that 
such  personnel  are  counted  as  prescribed  by 
section  3404  of  that  title. 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  average  military 
training  student  loads  as  required  by  section 
138(d)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  In 
the  numbers  provided  for  this  purpose  In  the 
Presidents  Budpet  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Title  VII  contains  one  general  provision 
that  would  increase  the  dollar  amounts  con- 
tained m  section  203  of  Public  Law  91-441. 
which  authorized  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  section  pertains  to  dollar 
ceilings  affecting  Independent  research  and 
development  or  bid  and  proposal  costs.  The 
dollar  limits  are  increased  to  reflect  Infla- 
tion. The  general  provision  also  amends  sec- 
tion 203  so  that  the  dollar  ceilings  may  be 
Increased  administratively  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1984 
and  every  three  years  thereafter  so  that 
future  amendments  that  may  be  needed  be- 
cause of  Inflation  will  not  have  to  be  made 
to  that  section. 
Sincerely, 

L.    NiEDERLEHNER. 

Acting  General  Counsel. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
authorizations  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

federal  public  transportation  act  of   1B80 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  extend 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration 
through  fiscal  year  1985,  The  bill,  entitled 
the  Federal  Public  Transportation  Act  of 
1980.  would  build  upon  the  foundations 


laid  by  the  Congress  in  1978  when  it  ap- 
proved the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978.  This  legislation 
would  add  $21.8  billion  in  new  authoriza- 
tions to  the  current  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1980  through  1985,  an  amount 
which  is  entirely  justifiable  in  view  of  the 
increased  reliance  the  country  and  thou- 
sands of  individual  communities  will 
have  to  place  on  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  every- 
where that  the  public  transportation  pro- 
gram has  achieved,  even  exceeded,  the 
expectations  of  its  proponents  since  the 
early  1960's.  When  I  first  proposed  this 
program  nearly  two  decades  ago,  no  one 
could  have  envisioned  the  dismal  inter- 
national facts  of  life  that  now  confront 
us.  These  facts  were  not  apparent  even 
during  the  early  1970's  when  the  oil  ex- 
porting nations  first  signaled  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  their  intention  to  use  energy 
as  a  political  and  diplomatic  weapon. 

Since  then,  however,  the  UMTA  pro- 
gram has  become  a  permanent  and  grow- 
ing part  of  our  national  transportation 
policy.  The  record  of  its  success  is  every- 
where, as  the  tangible  benefits  of  public 
transportation  are  being  enjoyed  by  an 
increasing  number  of  commimities  and 
individuals. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  the  successes  of 
the  program  to  date,  we  must  now  pre- 
pare for  the  future — the  future  of  public 
transportation  in  this  country.  With  the 
arrival  of  1980.  we  entered  more  than  a 
new  decade — we  entered  a  new  era.  For 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  shortage  of 
energy  and  the  need  to  develop  alterna- 
tive supplies  will  be  an  overriding  na- 
tional and  international  concern.  Ever- 
increasing  energy  prices  have  produced 
a  new  strain  of  inflation  that  seems  re- 
sistant to  the  traditional  remedies.  But 
inflation  must  be  conquered  to  stabilize 
our  economy  at  home.  And  abroad,  we 
face  a  new  international  configuration — 
an  unstable  and  volatile  global  picture — 
that  poses  serious  problems  for  the  fam- 
ily of  nations,  and  especially  for  the 
United  States. 

In  this  kind  of  environment,  encourag- 
ing people  to  ride  public  transportation 
is  more  than  sound  environmental  pol- 
icy. And  it  is  much  more  than  unclogging 
our  urban  centers  and  beautifying  our 
center  cities.  Perhaps,  more  importantly 
for  this  country  throughout  the  1980's. 
public  transportation  means  rational 
and  prudent  energy  conservation. 

Where  reason  and  persuasion  have 
failed  in  the  past,  high  prices  and  long 
gas  lines  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
individuals  that  there  is  a  linkage  be- 
tween energy  conservation,  public  trans- 
portation, and  the  national  well-being. 
This  relationship  is  hardly  a  revelation, 
but  its  importance  has  not  been  ade- 
quately understood  or  appreciated  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  Its  recent 
recognition  by  an  administration  that 
has  been  publicly  skeptical  about  public 
transportation  as  a  top  national  priority 
certainly  marks  a  turning  point  for  the 
program. 

As  we  enter  the  1980's,  the  focus  of 
the  existing  program  must  be  altered  in 
several  ways.  Two  decades  ago,  the  origi- 
nal predicate  for  the  program  was  the 


prevention  of  further  decline  and  col- 
lapse in  most  large  transit  systems  in  the 
country.  But  these  founding  principles 
and  the  present  program  are  no  longer 
relevant  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
1980's  As  a  result,  the  program  must  be 
redirected  to  permit  the  large  scale  im- 
provements necessary  to  create  a  pubUc 
transportation  system  that  can  accom- 
modate ridership  50  percent  above  cur- 
rent levels,  or  a  total  of  15  million  addi- 
t:onal  passengers  a  day.  President  Car- 
ter set  this  as  a  national  ridership  goal. 

This  is  an  ambitious  target  that  will 
require  herculean  efforts  in  order  to  be 
achieved  because  equipment  is  often  run 
down,  subway  stations  are  outmoded  in 
many  areas,  and  service  is  substandard. 
In  many  other  cities,  the  lack  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  has  seriously  under- 
mined the  growth  and  acceptance  of 
transit  systems  as  an  alternative  to  the 
auUxnobile. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  several 
basic  areas  that  demand  further  con- 
gressional action  to  enable  UMTA  to  re- 
spond well  to  the  problems  at  hand  and 
those  on  the  immediate  horizon. 

First,  new  rail  systems  that  can  truly 
benefit  certain  areas  must  be  built.  And 
older,  existing  rail  systems  must  be  re- 
habilitated and  modernized.  Newer  and 
more  reliable,  attractive,  and  energy- 
efficient  equipment  must  be  put  into 
service. 

Second,  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  program  must  be  increased, 
and  increased  substantially,  above  cur- 
rent levels  and  from  all  passible  sources. 
Federal,  State  and  local — from  the  fare- 
box,  from  user  taxes,  from  general  re- 
venues, or  from  dedicated  sources,  such 
as  trust  funds.  I  am  less  concerned  about 
the  technique  than  I  am  about  the  re- 
sults. And  the  money  must  not  be  prom- 
ised with  great  hoopla  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  one  year,  only  to  be 
withheld  quietly  the  next  in  the  name  of 
balancing  the  budget  or  some  other  rea- 
son, no  matter  how  valid.  In  the  war  on 
inflation,  which  is  caused  in  no  small  part 
by  our  voracious  and  profligate  consump- 
tion of  energy,  public  transportation  can 
be  part  of  the  antidote.  It  can  no  longer 
be  treated  as  a  stepchild  at  budget  time 
every  year. 

Third,  the  discretionary  nature  of  the 
program  must  be  diminished  both  to 
avoid  further  reoccurrences  of  past 
problems  and  to  assure  that  the  priorities 
set  by  the  Congress  are  not  reordered  or 
rewritten  by  the  administration  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This 
latter  development  has  occurred  with  too 
much  frequency  and  should  be  corrected. 
Recent  allegations  that  the  UMTA  pro- 
gram may  have  become  too  intimately 
involved  in  Presidential  politics  in  this 
election  year  are  indicative  of  the  more 
general  point  that  extraneous  influences 
should  not  interfere  with  the  basic  mis- 
sion of  the  program.  It  has  in  the  past 
too  often. 

Fourth,  the  levels  of  operating  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  increase.  Unexpected  rider- 
ship surges  due  to  long  gasoline  lines  and 
higher  prices  have  boosted  ridership 
suddenly.  While  more  service  is  being 
provided  and  more  revenues  are  coming 
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from  the  farebox.  the  pace  of  inflation 
and  the  price  of  fuel  has  served  to  en- 
large the  deficits  in  most  communities. 
Thus  unless  service  is  to  be  scaled  back 
or  fares  are  to  be  increased  to  the  point 
that  ridership  is  discouraged  in  contra- 
diction of  our  national  energy  goals,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  levels  of  the 
Federal  contribution  toward  offsetting 
the  deficits.  This  would  not  be  as  serious 
a  problem  if  the  administration  had 
asked  for  the  fuU  funding  of  the  section 
5  formula  grant  program  in  past  years. 
But  it  has  not,  and  most  of  the  budget 
shortfalls  have  come  from  those  elements 
of  the  multitiered  formula  that  the  older, 
most  heavily  used  public  transportation 
systems  in  our  country  rely  upon. 

Mr.  President,  last  September  in  New 
York  City,  President  Carter  addressed 
the  American  Public  Transportation  As- 
sociation. This  significant  address  fol- 
lowed by  several  months  Vice  President 
MoNDALE's  announcement  in  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  of  the  President's  windfall  profit 
transportation  energy  initiative.  To- 
gether, these  two  events  lifted  the  hopes 
of  the  proponents  of  public  transporta- 
tion and  helped  to  remove  some  linger- 
ing doubts  about  this  administration's 
commitment.  In  the  President's  address, 
he  called  public  transportation  "one  of 
the  keys  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  President  then 
outlined  his  vision  for  a  new  era  of  public 
transportation.  In  the  President's  own 
words: 

Our  goal  ...  Is  to  add  15  million  passengers 
per  day  to  the  buses,  the  streetcars,  and  the 
trolleys  and  subways  of  our  cities  and  our 
communities. 

We  will  double  the  production  of  buses, 
the  only  form  of  mass  transit  in  97  percent 
of  America's  cities.  We  will  step  up  the  mod- 
ernization and  the  refurbishment  of  existing 
rapid  transit  systems. 

We'll  build  subways  and  elevated  trains, 
trolleys  people-movers,  commuter  trains. 
We'll  repair  track  beds,  modernize  stations. 
Improve  signaling  and  control  stations,  re- 
place aging  rallcars.  expand  the  size  of  fleets, 
extend  lines  into  new  areas  and  encourage 
new  technologies.  In  shore,  we  will  reclaim 
and  we  will  revitalize  America's  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  goals  we 
must  strive  to  achieve  to  preserve  our 
urban  centers,  to  end  our  undue  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  sources,  to  pro- 
tect our  environment  and  to  help  in  the 
flght  against  inflation  by  reducing  our 
national  bill  for  imported,  and  increas- 
ingly expensive,  oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  not  address  all  of  the  objectives 
articulated  by  the  President.  Some  are 
addressed  in  his  fiscal  year  1981  budget, 
others  are  contained  in  the  transporta- 
tion energy  initiative  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  still  others  will 
be  addressed  in  the  new  authorizing 
legislation  which  the  administration  was 
supposed  to  have  submitted  earlier  this 
year.  At  the  hearings  scheduled  for  early 
March,  all  of  these  measures  will  be  con- 
sidered and  analyzed,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  explain 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

First,  the  bill  is  designed  to  remove 


much  of  the  mystery  and  anxiety  from 
the  grant  delivery  procedures,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  operators,  the  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  the  Congress.  They 
must  be  simplified  and  expedited. 

Although  Congress  provided  some  cer- 
tainty in  the  grant  program  in  1978  by 
expanding  the  formula  grant  program  to 
include  buses  and  commuter  rail  activ- 
ities, and  also  by  creating  several  sub- 
categories in  section  3,  the  changes  have 
fallen  short  of  the  task.  In  the  Federal 
Public  Transportation  Act  of  1980,  sev- 
eral changes  will  be  made  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  proposes  a  formula  for 
rail  modernization. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  1978 
act,  the  Banking  Committee  recom- 
mended that  "an  annual  program  level 
of  at  least  $600  to  $800  million  is  neces- 
sary to  make  reasonable  progress 
against  the  continuing  deterioration  of 
our  existing  rail  facilities."  Modernizing 
our  existing  fixed  rail  transit  systems 
must  be  a  high  priority  of  our  transit 
assistance  program.  Also  in  1978,  UMTA 
estimated  rail  modernization  needs  $16.5 
billion.  These  needs  must  be  compared 
to  UMTA's  actual  budget  requests  for 
rail  modernization  projects  in  recent 
years — an  average  of  about  $400  million. 
This  simply  does  not  measure  up  to 
UMTA's  own  observations,  my  stand- 
ards, or  the  expectations  of  the  7  mil- 
lion daily  users  of  equipment  that  is 
sometimes  older  than  Methuselah. 

The  rail  equipment  industry,  whose 
ranks  have  been  depleted  steadily  as  a 
result  of  this  inadvertent  or  outright 
neglect,  has  properly  challenged  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  our  older  cities. 

For  these  reasons,  I  plan  to  elevate 
rail  modernization  and  all  of  its  com- 
ponents, including  new  rolling  stock 
purchases,  to  a  preferred  position  within 
the  UMTA  program. 

Fortunately,  I  am  able  to  work  in  lock- 
step  with  Birch  Bayh,  my  colleague  on 
the  Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. He  has  already  instructed 
DOT  to  prepare  a  new  10-year  cost  esti- 
mate of  replacing  overage  rolling  stock 
and  rehabilitating  existing  rail  systems 
to  a  level  that  is  consistent  with  safety 
standards  and  reliable  performance. 

To  assure  the  allocation  of  funds,  the 
bill  would  apportion  rail  modernization 
grants  through  a  formula  allocation. 
This  will  deliberately  restrict  the  De- 
partment's ability  to  neglect  this  cate- 
gory of  program  activity. 

As  an  aside,  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
expect  new  rail  systems  to  be  constructed 
during  the  1980's.  The  present  admin- 
istration has  been  decidedly  antirail  and 
has  resisted  the  reality  that  there  are 
areas  around  the  country  where  different 
types  of  rail  systems — heavy  or  light — 
are  entirely  appropriate  and  essential. 
No  new  rail  system  has  been  approved 
by  this  administration,  nor  have  they 
been  encouraged.  In  fact,  of  the  $13  bil- 
lion contained  in  the  President's  wind- 
fall profit  transportation  initiative,  not 
one  penny  would  be  earmarked  or  even 
permitted  for  a  new  start.  But  rail  sys- 
tems will  be  built  during  this  decade, 
and  they  will  be  built  with  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 


To  allow  for  these  activities  in  the 
program,  the  bill  would  increase  the  sec- 
tion 3  authorization,  by  adding  $13  bil- 
lion in  new  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  1980-1985.  In  combination  with  the 
existing  authorization  the  formula  grant 
program  will  amount  to  over  $19  billion 
in  authorizations. 

Also  the  bill  would  tighten  up  the 
"letter  of  intent"  procedure  designed  by 
the  Congress  in  1978  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  of  the  discretionary  grant 
program.  The  change  in  these  proce- 
dures would  require  a  30-day  advance 
notification  to  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  is 
an  addition  to  the  existing  requirement 
for  prior  notification  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  This  should  also  help 
to  provide  certainty  and  remove  mystery 
from  grant  delivery  systems. 

Finally,  major  problems  have  occurred 
for  operators,  and  their  planning  and 
budgeting,  because  of  the  way  funds 
under  the  UMTA  program  are  appor- 
tioned annually.  While  the  1978  act 
allowed  for  advance  appropriations  in 
the  section  3  program,  it  did  not  pro- 
vide advance  appropriations  for  the  sec- 
tion 5  program.  This  is  unduly  trouble- 
some for  section  5  grant  recipients  who 
may  not  receive  sufficient  amounts  of 
money  under  one  year's  grants  to  actually 
employ  the  money.  Under  advance 
appropriations,  apportionments  will  pro- 
vide them  with  enough  certainty  to 
employ  the  money  in  combination  with 
other  financing  arrangements.  It  should 
also  help  to  avoid  practical  problems 
that  occur  annually  since  appropriations 
and  apportionments  are  not  usually 
made  until  the  very  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  is  difficult  to  plan  ahead  when 
one  year's  annual  apportionment  is  not 
known  until  the  end  of  that  year  and  the 
following  year's  plans  are  prepared 
almost  simultaneously.  Again,  this 
should  instill  more  certainty  into  the 
program  and  insure  better  utilization  of 
UMTA  funds. 

Another  major  feature  of  this  bill  is  a 
provision  designed  to  address  a  long- 
standing problem  in  the  domestic  transit 
vehicle  manufacturing  industry  which 
h£is  seen  the  withdrawal  of  AM  General. 
General  Electric.  Pullman  Standard, 
Boeing,  and  others  from  this  line  of  busi- 
ness to  the  benefit  of  foreign  competi- 
tors. The  reasons  for  this  dismal  state 
of  affairs  are  well  known.  Rather  than 
opine  about  them.  I  believe  it  would  be 
far  more  productive  to  develop  a  course 
of  concerted  action  that  would  reverse 
this  trend  and  rebuild  a  strong  and 
competitive  industry  in  terms  of  both 
bus  and  railcars.  This  means  more  local 
taxes  to  shore  up  the  dwindling  revenue 
base  of  many  communities.  As  a  nation, 
we  could  become  more  independent  from 
foreign  governments  that  share  in 
neither  our  notions  of  fair  trade,  or  our 
strong  national  interest  in  preserving 
world  peace  through  the  integrity  of 
international  law  and  diplomacy. 

The  Congress  laid  some  of  the  ground- 
work in  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1978. 

This  bill  contains  additional  provi- 
sions to  implement  Secretary  Gold- 
schmidt's  suggestion  to  both  improve  the 
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procurement  process  and  rapidly  increase 
the  size  of  our  bus  fleet.  Also  it  is  a  way 
that  bus  and  rail  car  orders  can  be  paced 
and  sequenced  so  that  we  can  avoid  the 
"feast  or  famine"  cycle.  This  will  allow 
for  better  planning  by  the  builders  and 
hopefully  lower  costs  for  the  buyer.  It 
could  provide  a  strcmg  inducement  for 
companies  to  reenter  the  market  and  in- 
vite new  entrants.  Briefly,  the  idea  would 
be  to  empower  UMTA  to  purchase  rolling 
stock  directly  from  manufacturers.  The 
advantage  of  a  direct  purchase  is  to 
eliminate  many  problems  which  arise 
from  either  paperwork  or  inexperience 
on  the  part  of  the  transit  operators.  This 
authority  can  also  be  justified  as  a  di- 
rect response  to  energy  induced  transit 
capacity  shortages. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
would  increase  the  authorizations  for 
the  section  5  formula  grant  program.  It 
continues  on  the  theme  sounded  by  the 
Banking  Committee  in  1978  when  it 
stated  in  its  report  on  S.  2441  that  "(t)he 
committee  believes  funds  presently  au- 
thorized for  operating  assistance  are  in- 
sufficient to  permit  a  responsible  level  of 
Federal  participation  in  meeting  the  rea- 
sonable operating  assistance  needs  of 
our  transit  systems."  I  should  point  out 
that  no  changes  are  suggested  to  the  for- 
mula itself  since  none  are  warranted  in 
light  of  our  limited  experience  to  date. 

The  one  exception  is  the  requirement 
that  the  Congress  legislate  again  re- 
garding the  factor  used  in  the  bus  com- 
ponent of  the  multitiered  formula.  It  was 
the  deliberate  determination  of  the  Con- 
gress to  require  UMTA  to  study  the  vari- 
ous criterion  as  a  prerequisite  to  further 
decisionmaking  in  this  area.  This  study 
is  expected  in  the  near  future.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  study,  this  bill  would  use 
revenue  bus  miles  as  the  apportionment 
factor,  subject  to  further  analysis  and 
study.  The  bill  would  also  modify  the 
definition  of  "fixed  guideway"  to  correct 
an  inadvertently  narrow  definition  used 
in  the  third  tier  of  the  formula. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  Congress 
is  duty-bound  to  consider  and  approve 
forward-looking  legislation  that  will 
equip  the  Federal  public  transportation 
program  for  this  decade  and  its  chal- 
lenges. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  when  it  is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  make. an  excellent  begin- 
ning. It  would  buUd  upon  the  significant 
progress  we  have  achieved  to  date  and 
sustain  our  current  momentum  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Transportation  Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2296 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Public 
Transportation  Act  of  1980  ". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    DISCRETIONARY 
GRANT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

•(5)  (A)  Prior  to  July  1,  1980.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  author- 
izing committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives  an  Interim  allo- 
cation plan  for  the  modernization  or  rehabil- 
itation of  rail  mass  transportation  facilities 
and  equipment.  The  interim  allocation  plan 
shall  be  based  on  existing  studies  of  the  cost 
of  such  modernization  or  rehabilitation  for 
rail  mass  transportation  systems  other  than 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  as  defined 
in  section  102  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act.  The  interim  allocation  plan  shall  con- 
tain for  each  urbanized  area  a  calculation 
of  the  ratio  that  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
area's  mcdernlzation  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram bears  to  the  total  of  the  estimated 
costs  of  the  rail  modernization  or  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  all  urbanized  areas. 

"(B)  Prior  to  January  1.  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  proposed  final  allocation 
plan  to  the  appropriate  authorizing  com- 
mittees In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Such  plan  shall  become 
final  unless  disapproved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  authcrizing  committees  within  20 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  submission.  The  final  allocation  plan 
shall  be  based  on  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
necessary  costs  of  modernizing,  rehabilitat- 
ing, or  replacing  rolling  stocic  and  fixed 
facilities  to  improve  the  reliability,  safety, 
and  attractiveness  of  such  rail  mass  trans- 
portation systems.  The  final  allocation  plan 
shall  contain  for  each  urbanized  area  a  cal- 
culation of  the  ratio  that  the  cost  of  such 
area's  modernization  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram bears  to  the  total  of  the  costs  of  the 
programs  for  all  urbanized  areas  as  estimated 
by  the  survey. 

"(C)  Annual  appropriations  Acts  shall 
establish  the  annual  level  of  funding  to  be 
granted  under  the  interim  allocation  plan 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  and  under 
the  final  allocation  plan  for  subsequent 
years.  Such  appropriations  Acts  shall  also 
establish  the  amount  for  the  modernization 
and  rehabilitation  of  rail  facilities  and 
eouipment  which  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
allocation  plans. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  an- 
nually amounts  identified  as  sub)ect  to  the 
allocation  plan  in  accordance  with  that  al- 
location plan. 

"(E)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph 
(B)  — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

"(11)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  any  period 
of  time  in  which  Congress  Is  in  continubus 
session. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
purchase  equipment  for  use  in  public  trans- 
portation service  with  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  section.  These 
purchases  may  be  undertaken  directly  or 
through  the  use  of  a  Federal  purchasing 
authority. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  owner- 
ship of  such  equipment  to  States  or  local 
public  bodies  and  such  transfers  must  com- 
ply with  statutory  requirements  which  are 
applicable  to  grants  under  section  3,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  under  this  paragraph. 
The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  loss,  cause  of  action,  or  suit  arising  out 
of  the  use  of  equipment  purchased  with 
funds  provided  under  this  Act. 

"(C)  Any  State  or  local  public  body  which 
applies  to  the  Secretary  for  transfer  of  such 
equipment  under  this  paragraph  must  pro- 
vide at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  net  project 
cost  in  cash  or  inklnd  contributions.  Cash 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 


portation Fund  and  remain  available  untU 
obligated.". 

DtSCREnONAKT  CBANT  OB  LOAM  AUTHOUZATIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(c)  (3) 
(A)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1.4I0.- 
000.000"  and  all  that  follows  through  "1983" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "•2,- 
510,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980;  «2,750,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981;  $3,025,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982;  (3.325.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983:  $3,625,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septeml>er  30.  1984;  and 
$3,985,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986". 

LETTER  OP  INTENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  (4)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "At  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  letter  of  In- 
tent under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify.  In  writing,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  oi 
the  Senate  of  the  proposed  Issuance  of  such 
letter  of  intent.". 

FOBMITLA    GRANT   ATTTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpKJse  of  this  paragraph 
$900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 20,  1981;  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982;  $900,000,000 
for  the  ^  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983;  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1984;  and  $950,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986.". 

(b)  Section  6(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember -30.  1979;  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980;  $250000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981;  $325,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982;  $475,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983;  $675,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984;  $625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.". 

(c)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  September  30.  1982"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1982. 
September  30.  1983.  September  30.  1984.  and 
September  30,  1986". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  $120,000.- 
000  for  the  year  ending  September  30.  1982" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"$120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982:  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983:  $160,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  y6ar  ending  September  30. 
1984:  and  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(f)  of 
the  Urlian  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  this  Act,  other  than  sec- 
tions 3.  5,  8,  11(b),  16(b),  18,  21,  and  22. 
not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1979;  $95,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980; 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember  30.    1981;    $165,000,000   for  the   fiscal 
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year  ending  September  30.  1982:  $180,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983:  $205,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984:  and  $230,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3.   1985.". 

(f)  Section  5(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Urban 
Mass      Transportation      Act      of      1964      Is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
$115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979;  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemtier  30,  1980;  $145,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981;  $205,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982:  $315,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1983:  $406.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984;  and  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985.". 

(g)  Section  5(a)(4)(B)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
$300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
temtwr  30,  1979;  $300000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980;  $370,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981 : 
$455,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982:  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983;  $£50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984; 
and  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985". 

AVAILABILrPT    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  S(c)(3)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Appropriations  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  may  be  in  an  appro- 
priations Act  for  a  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  appropriation  is  to 
be  available  for  obligation  and  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended". 

AMENDMENTS   TO    FORMULA    GRANT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  Section  5(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  make  grants  under  this  section 
for  the  purchase  of  buses  and  related  equip- 
ment, or  the  construction  of  bus  related 
facilities,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  in 
each  fiscal  year  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. Sums  shall  he  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  bus 
revenue  vehicle  miles  traveled  serving  each 
urbanized  area  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
bus  revenue  vehicle  miles  traveled  serving 
all  urbanized  areas.  Sums  apportioned  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  only  for 
projects  for  the  purchase  of  buses  and  re- 
lated equipment,  and  the  construction  of 
bus  related  facilities,  except  that  projects  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  section  3(h)  of  this  Act 
may  utilize  funds  apportioned  under  this 
section  for  any  eligible  construction  proj- 
ect.". 

DEFlNrrtON    OF   FIXED   CUIDEWAY 

Sec.  8.  Section  12(c)  (2)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  "fixed  guideway'  means  any 
public  transportation  facility  which  utilizes 
and  occupies  a  separate  right-of-way  or 
rails  for  the  exclusive  use  of  public  trans- 
portation service  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  fixed  rail,  automated  guideway  transit, 
and  exclusive  facilities  for  buses  and  other 
high  occupancy  vehicles:". 

SAFETY   INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  12  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  investigate 
unsafe  conditions  in  any  facility,  equipment. 


or  manner  of  operation  of  any  transit  sys- 
tem under  this  Act  which  creates  a  serious 
hazard  of  death  or  injury  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
hazard  and  the  means  which  might  best  be 
employed  to  eliminate  or  correct  such  haz- 
ard, if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 
is  unsafe,  he  shall  require  the  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  to  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  plan  lor  correcting  the  unsafe  fa- 
cility, equipment,  or  manner  of  operation, 
and  the  Secretary  may  withhold  further  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  ap- 
plicant until  such  plan  is  approved  or  im- 
plemented. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  safety  criteria  and  standards  for 
use  during  the  investigation  of  unsafe  con- 
ditions in  any  facility,  equipment,  or  man- 
ner of  operation  of  any  transit  system  fi- 
nanced under  this  Act.". 

COMMUTER  RAIL  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  403(d)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Any  commuter  rail  passenger  service 
which  is  operated  by  the  Corporation  on 
January  1,  1980,  shall,  until  September  30. 
1985.  continue  to  be  operated  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  funded  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  funding  In  effect  for  that  service 
on  January  1,  1980". 

(b)  Section  403(d)  (3)  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"April  1,  1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1985". 

(c)  Section  601(b)(1)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(F)  for  the  payment  of  the  operating 
and  capital  expenses  of  commuter  rail  pas- 
senger service  provided  pursuant  to  section 
403(d)  (2)  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $3,500.- 
000  for  the  period  April  1.  1981,  through 
September  30.  1981.  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
not  to  exceed  $8,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  not  to  exceed 
$9,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,400,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985.".« 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2297.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  vitamin  and  mineral  products  for 
over-the-counter  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

VOLUNTARY     MEDICINES     ACT     OF     1980 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  FDA 
is  in  the  process  of  trying  to  regulate 
vitamins  and  minerals  as  over-the- 
counter  drugs.  If  labeled  or  promoted  as 
preventing  a  vitamin  or  mineral  defi- 
ciency, as  for  example  is  the  case  with 
"One-a-Day"  brand  vitamins  or  the 
other  rival  vitamin  tablets  we  are  able 
to  buy  in  supermarkets  or  drugstores, 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion would  now  presumably  require  a 
doctor's  prescription  or  some  other  form 
of  market  interference  before  we  could 
purchase  our  bottles  of  Geritol  or  boxes 
of  Total  cereal.  How  ironic  it  is  that  at  a 
time  when  States  are  making  it  easier  to 
buy   marihuana   or   alcohol,    the   FDA 


wants  to  lead  a  national  Hellelujah  Trail 
against  our  freedom  to  buy  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

The  most  recent  sighting  of  the  FDA 
war  against  vitamins  was  on  March  16 
of  last  year,  the  date  when  the  Federal 
Register  published  FDA's  proposal  to 
regulate  vitamins  and  minerals  as  I  have 
described  it.  It  is  not  dissimilar  from  an 
FDA  proposal  issued  in  June  1962.  in- 
tended to  limit  the  sale  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  as  Rx  or  prescription  only 
drugs,  and  to  outlaw  the  sale  of  vitamins 
altogether  if  sold  in  potencies  or  combi- 
nations FDA  has  arbitrarily  set  as  too 
high. 

In  1976,  the  U.S.  Congress  unanimously 
voted  for  the  bill  which  has  since  been 
enacted  into  law  as  the  Wilson-Proxmire 
Vitamin  Act.  signed  into  law  by  then 
President  Ford  on  April  22,  1976,  This 
statute  spared  us  the  imposition  of  FDA's 
requirement  that  we  purchase  vitamins 
as  Rx  drugs.  Now  FDA  wants  to  circum- 
vent this  law  by  its  new  regulations  to 
require  the  purchasing  of  vitamins  as 
OTC  drugs. 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  smoke  marihuana  or  shoot 
up  with  drugs.  However,  I  do  confess  to 
taking  a  few  vitamin  pills  now  and  then. 
I  will  even  go  further  and  admit  that  I 
am  like  millions  of  other  American  con- 
sumers who  for  various  health  reasons 
choose  to  supplement  our  diets  with  a 
wide  variety  of  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
other  so-called  health  foods. 

Those  of  us  who  think  about  the  FDA 
at  all,  appreciate  and  support  its  mis- 
sion to  preserve  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  drugs.  But  we  also  recognize  that  with 
excessive  proposals  such  as  the  PDA  plan 
to  make  it  as  difficult  to  get  a  bottle  of 
vitamins  as  it  is  to  buy  a  bottle  of  peni- 
cillin, the  agency  is  shooting  itself  in  the 
foot.  It  is  fortifying  its  self-image  among 
some  as  a  harasser  and  belittler  of 
American  consumers.  It  is  succeeding  in 
making  itself  reviled  as  the  OSHA  of  the 
culinary  arts. 

The  FDA  plan  to  tighten  up  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  and  purchasing  of  vita- 
mins and  minerals  is  excessive.  The 
nature  of  the  marketplace  requires  some 
Government  guarantees  of  the  safety  of 
products  we  buy,  but  in  this  case  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  gone 
over  the  brink. 

This  is  why  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  I  have  titled,  the  Vol- 
untary Medicines  Act  of  1980.  My  legis- 
lation leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Congress 
intends  and  recognizes  that  vitamins, 
minerals,  herbs,  and  enzymes  will  be  ad- 
vertised, labeled,  promoted,  and  sold  as 
foods  for  special  dietary  use  rather  than 
as  Rx  or  OTC  drugs  when  sold  to  con- 
sumers by  the  food  supplement  and 
health  foods  industry  to  prevent  vitamin 
and  mineral  deficiency  diseases  or  con- 
ditions. 

The  time  for  Congress  to  take  action 
is  now.  I  commend  this  legislation  to 
my  colleagues,  urging  you  to  join  with 
me  in  making  clear  the  legislative  intent 
to  prevent  the  FDA  from  overstepping 
its  boundaries  in  the  way  I  have 
described. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S   2297 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  The 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(s))  be  amended  so  that  (1)  to 
section  201(8)  shall  be  added  a  6th  exemp- 
tion: "(6)  the  food  Itself,  a  combination  of 
foods,  or  foods  for  special  dietary  use,  or 
the  ingredients  thereof,  unless  being  used 
as  preservatives  or  flavors  for  a  food";  and 
(2)  to  section  201(g)  shall  be  added  the 
words,  "Foods  for  special  dietary  use,  when 
offered  or  employed  for  purposes  as  defined 
in  section  411(c)(3)  of  this  act  or  for 
preservation  or  treatment  of  dietary  deficien- 
cy conditions  shall  not  be  classified  as 
drugs."9 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2298.  A  bill  to  amend  part  J  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  extend  death  bene- 
fits to  public  safety  officers  who  die  as  a 
result  of  conditions  arising  out  of  or 
exacerbated  by  official  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 
Although  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1976  did  provide  a  $50,000 
death  benefit  for  firefighters  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  regulations  imple- 
menting the  act  excluded  firefighter 
deaths  caused  by  job-related  diseases, 
such  as  heart  attack,  from  coverage. 

To  be  covered  by  the  act,  a  firefighter's 
death  must  be  the  "direct  and  proximate 
result  of  a  personal  injury  sustained  in 
the  line  of  duty."  While  the  terms  "direct 
and  proximate  result"  and  "personal  in- 
jury" were  not  defined  in  the  act,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  reports  did 
define  "personal  injury"  as  "all  injuries 
to  the  body  which  are  inflicted  by  an  out- 
side force,  whether  or  not  it  is  accom- 
panied by  physical  impact,  as  well  as 
diseases  which  are  caused  by  or  result 
from  injuries,  but  not  diseases  which 
arise  merely  out  of  the  performance  of 
duty.  In  other  words,  deaths  from  occu- 
pational diseases  alone  are  not  within 
the  purview  of  this  legislation." 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration interpreted  this  definition 
of  "personal  injury"  as  limiting  coverage 
to  deaths  caused  by  traumatic  Injuries 
only.  The  regulations,  accordingly,  define 
"traumatic  injury"  to  mean  "a  wound  or 
other  condition  of  the  body  caused  by 
external  force.  Including  injuries  in- 
flicted by  bullets,  explosives,  sharp  in- 
struments, blunt  objects  or  other  physi- 
cal blows,  chemicals,  electricity,  climatic 
conditions,  infectious  diseases,  radiation 
and  bacteria,  but  excluding  stress  and 
strain,"  Deaths  caused  by  traumatic  in- 
junes  do  not,  therefore,  include  deaths 
directly  attributable  to  exertion  or  stress 
encountered  in  the  performance  of  duty 
unless  that  stress  resulted  in  or  was 
caused  by  a  traumatic  injury  that  was  a 
de  th  "         factor   in   the  firefighter's 


As  a  result  of  the  T.KAA  regulations, 
firefighters  who  die  of  heart  attack  are 
often  ineUgible  for  the  $50,000  death 
benefit,  even  if  that  attack  occurs  on  the 
scene  of,  or  Is  traceable  to,  a  fire  or  fire- 
fighting  activity.  Where,  for  instance. 
LEAA  determines  the  cause  of  death  to 
be  myocardial  infarction  resulting  from 
a  coronary  thrombosis,  no  benefit  will  be 
paid  unless  the  claimant  can  demon- 
strate a  substantial  causal  connection 
between  a  traumatic  injury  and  the 
thrombosis. 

S.  2298  seeks  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  including  deaths  which  may  be  the 
result  of  preexisting  conditions,  but 
which  were  triggered  or  aggravated  by 
firefighting  activities,  under  coverage  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers Benefits  Act  as  they  relate  to  the 
$50,000  death  benefit.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2299.  A  bill  to  add  682.4  acres  to 
Valley  Forge  National  Historical  Park. 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

ADDITIONS  TO  VALLEY  FORGE  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  PARK 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  today  marks  the  official  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  the  "Father  of 
our  Country."  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to 
introduce  legislation  commemorating 
the  deeds  of  this  great  man.  George 
Washington:  A  bill  to  add  682.4  acres  to 
the  Valley  Forge  National  Historic  Park 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  scenic  and  historic 
integrity  of  the  park  before  additional, 
irreversible  development  crowds  in  on  a 
priceless  shrine  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Valley  Forge  was  the  site  of  the  en- 
campment of  General  George  Washing- 
ton's Continental  Army  during  the  bitter 
winter  of  1777-78.  While  the  temporar- 
ily victorious  British  Army  was  com- 
fortably billeted  in  Philadelphia.  General 
Washington  and  his  11.000  battle- weary 
men  set  up  camp  20  miles  to  the  west. 
Against  overwhelming  odds,  the  Con- 
tinentals not  only  survived  but  emerged 
as  a  disciplined,  efficient  military  force. 
It  was  an  inspired  patriotic  chanter  of 
American  history.  The  site  of  the  heroic 
winter  encampment  by  Washington's 
army  is  now  hemmed  in  by  a  hodgepodge 
of  highways,  highrlse  office  and  apsu-t- 
ment  buildings,  motels,  shopping  cen- 
ters, and  housing  developments. 

When  the  park  was  established  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Bicentennial  in  1976,  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  for  further 
study  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  rec- 
ognizing the  pressure  for  increased 
development  around  Valley  Forge.  The 
Park  Service  has  completed  that  study 
and  is  now  recommending  additions  to 
the  park.  These  additions  include  both 
fee  acquisition  and  scenic  easements.  My 
bill  would  add  682.4  acres  in  fee  acquisi- 
tion to  the  existing  2.450-acre  park.  Most 
of  the  land  is  in  Lower  Providence  Town- 
ship, Montgomery  County,  with  about  80 
acres  in  Tredvffrin  and  SchuylkUl, 
Townships,  Chester  County.  Although 
relatively  small  in  size,  these  acquisitions 
would  preserve  a  beautiful  section  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  VaUey. 


It  is  important  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  move  immediately  to  obtain 
these  valuable  lands.  All  of  the  property 
to  be  acquired  in  the  fee,  except  (me 
parcel,  is  slated  for  purchase  or  devel- 
opment by  private  individuals.  There  is 
a  real  danger  that  these  tracts  will  be 
lost  unless  the  Parte  Service  is  able  to  act 
within  the  next  few  months.  Unless  the 
property,  most  of  which  is  raw  land,  la 
acquired  now,  It  will  not  be  feasible  to 
purchase  it  in  the  future.  Higher  costs 
are  certain  when  compensation  for  de- 
velopment and  displacement  is  included. 

Within  the  proposed  acquisition  is  Fat- 
lands,  an  historic  building  and  property 
north  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  This  prop- 
erty is  slated  for  development  unless  ar- 
rangements for  Federal  acquisition  are 
completed.  Another  tract  includes  several 
historic  structures,  vintage  1740.  one  of 
which  served  as  commissary  headquar- 
ters for  General  Washington  and  his 
army  during  the  encampment. 

Other  acquisitions  provided  for  by  this 
legislation  would  accommodate  the  in- 
ceasing  recreational  use  of  the  park. 
Valley  Forge  Park  has  become  a  regional 
recreational  center  as  well  as  an  historic 
site  and  is  already  drawing  nearly  5  mil- 
lion visitors  a  year.  These  additional  ac- 
quisitions would  aUow  the  Park  Service 
to  take  advantage  of  a  timely  opportu- 
nity to  expand  the  park  by  purchasing 
neighboring  land  well  suited  for  these 
uses.  The  new  acreage  would  also  be  a 
link  with  the  Audubon  Wildlife  Sanctu- 
ary, the  Evansburg  State  Park,  and 
planned  recreational  trails.  Such  uses 
conform  with  township,  county  and  re- 
gional planning,  and  enjoy  strong  local 
support.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  several 
recent  newspaper  editorials  supporting 
the  proposed  acquisitions  to  Valley 
Forge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  PhUadelphla  BuUetln.  July  29. 

1979] 

On  the  Market  at  Valley  Forge 

By  one  measure,  its  existing  2,420  acres. 
Valley  Forge  National  Historical  Park  Is  fairly 
large.  But  by  a  more  critical  measure,  the 
fact  that  Valley  Forge  Park  Is  a  regional  rec- 
reation center  as  well  as  an  historical  site, 
and  Is  already  drawing  five  mUllon  visitors  a 
year,  the  park  could  easily  become  over- 
crowded in  the  years  ahead. 

Rather  than  risk  a  clash  between  the  his- 
torical and  recreational  values  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  VS.  National  Park  Service  wanto 
to  take  advantage  of  a  timely  opportunity  to 
expand  the  park  by  purchasing  403  acres  of 
neighboring  land  that  are  being  put  on  the 
market  for  development.  The  Park  Service 
also  wants  to  acquire  50  acres  at  Valley  Forge 
that  are  owned  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
negotiate  "first  refusal"  rights  to  100  acres 
owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  and  obtain  "scenic  easements" 
on  another  120  acres  from  private  owners. 

In  all.  Valley  Forge  National  Park  would 
eventually  grow  by  682  acres.  This  would  be 
land  that  would  either  be  owned  outright  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  protected  from 
development  under  zoning  or  deed  restric- 
tions. All  the  land  involved  Is  north  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  and  not  part  of 
Tredyffrtn  Township's  Chesterbrook  "new 
town"  development. 
Considering  Valley  Forge's  Importance  as  a 
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landmark  In  the  American  Revolution  and 
Its  appeal,  on  the  other  hand,  to  present-day 
picnickers,  kite-fliers  and  Frlsbee-throwers, 
the  Park.  Service's  expansion  plan  is  both 
reasonable  and  prudent.  People  who  visit 
Valley  Porge  to  get  a  sense  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  Continental  Army  troops  in 
the  bitter  winter  of  1777-78  can  be  Jarred  by 
finding  General  Washington's  campground 
covered  by  picnic  blankets  and  baskets. 

Ever  since  the  Park  Service  took  over  Val- 
ley Forge  from  Pennsylvania's  state  govern- 
ment In  1976.  it  has  realized  that  the  park 
will  either  have  to  be  enlarged  or  the  recrea- 
tional use  restricted.  Advised  last  year  by 
Peter  J.  Camlel.  Philadelphia's  former  Dem- 
ocratic Party  chairman  that  he  intends  to 
sell  his  Fatland  estate  at  the  edge  of  the 
park  for  development,  the  park  service  put 
Its  expansion  planning  into  high  gear. 

And.  Indeed,  the  situation  at  Valley  Porge 
is  a  case  of  "move  now.  or  see  the  land  lost." 
Unfortunately,  though.  President  Carter's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  doesn't 
seem  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  snapping 
up  parkland  while  it's  available  in  a  fast- 
growing  suburban  area,  OMB  is  balking  at 
the  S5  million  price  tag  on  the  Valley  Forge 
expansion. 

We  recognize  the  budgetary  pressures.  But 
we  also  know  that  less  compelling  federal 
land  purchases  are  In  the  works  than  the 
ones  at  Valley  Porge.  •  •  • 

(From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    May    8, 
19791 
Preserve  Valley  Force  Park 
When  Valley  Forge  State  Park  became  Val- 
ley Porge  National  Park  during  the  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  of  1976.  that  laudable  transi- 
tion did  not  end  the  park's  serious  problems 
of  encroachment  by  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  It  is  essential 
that  effective  steps  be  taken  soon  to  preserve 
the  park's  scenic  and  historic  integrity  before 
additional,  irreversible  development  crowds 
in  on   a  priceless  shrine   of   the   American 
Revolution. 

The  site  of  the  heroic  winter  encampment 
by  Washington's  army  in  1777-78  already  Is 
hemmed  in  by  a  hodge-podge  of  highways, 
high-rise  office  and  apartment  buildings,  mo- 
tels, shopping  centers  and  housing  develop- 
ments. Still  rural  in  the  early  195Cs.  the  Val- 
ley Forge  area  took  off  in  explosive  growth 
with  the  eastward  extension  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  including  an  interchange 
near  the  park,  and  subsequent  construction 
of  the  Schuylkill  Expressway  with  Valley 
Porge  as  its  western  terminus. 

A  long  legal  battle  begun  in  1971  failed  tu 
stop  residential  development,  now  under 
way.  in  the  900-acre  Chesterbrook  tract 
which  would  have  made  an  attractive  addi- 
tion to  Valley  Forge  Park.  Other,  smaller 
tracts  in  the  area,  including  155  acres  owned 
by  Philadelphia's  former  Democratic  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Peter  J  Camlel.  are  slated 
for  early  development. 

The  park  presently  covers  2.450  acres,  a 
substantial  size,  and  doesn't  need  vast  addi- 
tional holdings.  It  does,  however,  need  to  ac- 
quire selected  sites,  relatively  small  In  size 
and  totaling  at>out  400  acres,  and  to  be  as- 
sured that  certain  additional  tracts  will  not 
be  used  for  high-rise  or  commercial  construc- 
tion. The  staff  at  Valley  Forge  National  Park, 
under  Superintendent  Gilbert  Lusk.  has 
drawn  up  a  plan  detailing  these  require- 
ments. It  awaits  approval  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  then  will  need  congressional 
appropriations  for  land  purchase. 

Federal  action,  including  adequate  fund- 
ing by  Congress,  should  be  expedited.  Devel- 
opment of  some  of  the  acreage  is  scheduled 
to  begin  late  this  year.  Owners  of  the  tracts, 
including  Mr.  Camlel.  .should  hold  develop- 
ment plans  in  abeyance  and  allow  reasonable 


time  for  the  federal  government  to  imple- 
ment a  park  expansion  plan. 

Meanwhile,  officials  in  Montgomery  and 
Chester  Counties  should  coordinate  efforts 
to  plan  and  regulate  development  in  the 
Valley  Forge  area  for  several  miles  around 
the  park  perimeter.  Growth  up  to  now  has 
been  haphazard.  The  value  of  the  area  for 
development  of  many  kinds  Is  understand- 
able. The  need  Is  not  to  halt  development, 
except  in  designated  areas,  but  to  control  It 
with  practical  and  enforceable  guidelines. 

Valley  Porge  is  a  national  treasure  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  late,  but  not 
too  late,  to  enlarge  the  park  and  to  subject 
its  environs  to  better  planning  and  moni- 
toring than  It  has  received  in  the  past 

(Prom   the   Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Nov.  20, 

1979] 

Protecting  Valley  Force 

The  U.S.  House  has  approved,  over  the 
opposition  of  President  Carter's  Office  of 
Management  and  the  Budget.  Rep.  Lawrence 
Coughlln's  bill  to  add  682  acres  to  Valley 
Forge  National  Park.  Why  does  OMB  oppose? 
Budgetary  reasons.  OMB  does  not  want  to 
spend  the  $5.4  million  that  is  needed  to  add 
a  buffer  area  and  stop  the  encroachment  of 
development  around  the  park. 

To  that,  two  things  should  be  said.  One 
Is  that  if  the  money  Is  not  spent  soon,  the 
price  of  the  land,  in  an  area  burgeoning  with 
industrial  and  housing  development,  un- 
doubtedly will  be  much  higher. 

The  other  thing,  though.  Is  that  if  the 
land,  which  Includes  Patlands.  the  estate 
owned  by  former  Philadelphia  Democratic 
Chairman  Peter  J.  Camlel.  is  not  purchased 
soon,  it  win  be  lost  forever.  That  lovely  area 
of  Chesterbrook.  which,  with  its  historic 
buildings  and  perfect  location,  should  have 
been  assimilated  Into  the  park,  is  now  the 
site  of  a  residential-commercial  development. 
Whether  the  park  Itself  can  hold  out  as  Gen. 
George  Washington  and  his  ragged  soldiers 
held  out  in  that  terrible  winter  of  1777  is 
doubtful. 

To  his  credit.  Mr.  Camlel  has  put  off  his 
plan  to  subdivide  his  154-acre  estate  in  the 
expectation  that  the  government  would  pur- 
chase it.  even  though  he  undoubtedly  could 
profit  much  more  from  private  development. 
The  Senate  should  move  promptly  to  ap- 
prove the  House  bill  and  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration should  retreat  from  its  opposition. 

There  Is  a  spirit  that  hovers  over  Valley 
Forge,  and  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  double-entry 
bookkeeping. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  plans  also 
call  for  obtaining  scenic  easements  on 
about  130  acres  of  developed  land  in 
Montgomery  and  Chester  counties.  These 
easements  would  insure  that  scattered 
homes,  nestled  in  rolling  hills  and  wood- 
lands, continue  to  be  used  as  private 
homes,  preventing  highrise  and  commer- 
cial development.  Not  only  would  there 
be  no  displacement  for  the  30  owners  in- 
volved, but  vista  access  across  the 
Schuylkill  River  would  be  preserved 
without  buying  land  out  to  the  horizon. 

For  historical  purposes,  recreational 
use  and  vista  protection,  I  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  continue  to  protect 
America's  valuable  natural,  historic,  and 
cultural  resources. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Legionville  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


legionville  national  historic  site 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  legislation  which  would  create  a 
national  historic  site  at  Legionville  in 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  during 
the  95th  Congress,  which  passed  but  was 
unfortunately  vetoed  by  the  administra- 
tion. Recognizing  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving this  historic  site  for  posterity, 
the  House  of  Representatives  once  again 
passed  legislation  to  preserve  Legionville 
as  a  national  historic  site  in  November 
of  last  year.  By  introducing  a  companion 
measure  today,  I  hope  to  provide  the 
necessary  impetus  for  Senate  action. 

As  you  may  know,  Legionville  played 
a  very  significant  role  in  American  his- 
tory. It  served  as  the  first  military  train- 
ing camp  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
the  base  for  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne's 
"Legion  of  the  United  States."  which 
successfully  secured  western  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Indian  attacks  in  the  1790's. 

Furthermore,  the  first  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  trained  at  Legionville, 
opened  the  Northwest  Territory  to 
westward  American  expansion  and 
settlement.  During  that  time  a  future 
President.  Benjamin  Harrison,  served  as 
a  lieutenant  at  Legionville.  Merri-. 
weather  Lewis  served  as  a  major  there 
long  before  he  volunteered  for  his  famous 
westward  expedition.  Mr.  John  Jakes, 
author  of  the  well-known  American  Bi- 
centennial series,  has  mentioned  Legion- 
ville in  the  third  volume  of  that  series, 
and  has  described  the  Battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers,  in  which  the  first  Legion  of  the 
United  States  under  General  Wayne  was 
engaged. 

However,  despite  its  h'storical  signifi- 
cance, Legionville  remains  the  largest 
unrestored  post-Revolutionary  site  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Anthony  Wayne  Historical  Soci- 
ety, along  with  other  interested  histori- 
cal groups,  has  been  instrumental  in 
having  the  Legionville  area  designated 
as  a  State  historic  site.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Historical  Preservation  Of- 
fice has  listed  Legionville  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  on  the 
State  level  have  not  been  enough  to 
protect  and  preserve  this  historical  loca- 
tion. As  of  now.  this  land  where  Presi- 
dents and  generals  walked  is  zoned  for 
industrial  use.  Unless  designated  as  a 
national  historic  site  and  taken  over  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  Legionville 
may  well  be  lost  for  future  generations 
of  Americans  to  enjoy. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  22 
acres  in  Harmony  Township.  Beaver 
County,  which  comprise  the  original  Le- 
gionville area.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice would  then  administer  the  land  as  a 
national  historic  site,  and  would  not  only 
preserve  this  land  from  future  misuse, 
but  would  be  able  to  reconstruct  a  model 
of  the  original  encampment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
commemorate  a  vital  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage  bv  establishing  the  Legion- 
ville National  Historic  Site. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
legislation,  along  with  statements  from 
the  Anthony  Wayne  Historical  Society 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  about  the  historic 
significance  of  the  Legionville  site,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  order 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  site  of  the  first 
military  training  camp  established  in  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  Legionville  Site, 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  Harmony  Town- 
ship, adjacent  to  Baden  Borough.  Beaver 
County,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  benefit  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  may  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase, or  exchange  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds  the  area  containing  approxi- 
mately twenty-two  acres  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  ravine  of  Legionville  Run,  on 
the  east  by  Duss  Avenue,  on  the  north  by 
Logan  Lane  and  on  the  west  by  Route  65,  a 
railroad  and  the  Ohio  River  in  that  order. 

Sec.  2.  Any  property  acquired  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  in  accordance  with  this  section 
and  provisions  of  law  generally  applicable  to 
units  of  the  National  Park  System,  including 
the  Act  approved  August  25,  1916  (16  U.S.C. 
1  et  seq.)  and  the  Act  approved  August  21, 
1935.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  other  qualified  public 
or  private  entities  for  the  management,  de- 
velopment and  Interpretation,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  property  so  acquired. 

Sec.  3.  The  Legionville  Site  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  the  Legionville  National  Historic 
Site  only  after  (1)  sufficient  land  and  Im- 
provements for  administrative  purposes  have 
been  acquired,  and  (2)  the  cooperative 
agreements  have  been  executed  with  qualified 
entitles. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  October  1.  1980,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  Authorizations  of  moneys  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  October  1,  1980.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts,  to  incur  obligations,  or  to 
make  payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  the  extent,  and  in  such  amounts. 
as  are  provided  In  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts.  I 

Anthony   Wayne   Historical   So- 
ciety OF  Beaver  County.  Pa.. 

Baden,  Pa. 
Legionville,  General  Anthony  Wayne.  Es- 
tablished First  Military  Training  Camp 
IN  the  United  States  :  1972 

The  significance  of  Legionville  and  the 
military  training  precedents  established  here 
were  recognized  In  June.  1918.  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  state  historical  marker.  The  list 
of  speakers  and  representatives  at  the  dedi- 
cation showed  how  highly  rated  they  con- 
sidered this  Legionville  camp. 

Why  were  they  there?  Because  America 
was  engaged  in  a  war  that  was  to  end  all 
wars.  World  War  I.  Legionville  was  chosen 
as  a  symbol  of  sacrifice,  discipline  and  train- 
ing that  American  servicemen  must  endure 
If  we  were  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Speeches  made  that  Saturday 
afternoon.  June  22nd.  1918.  stressed  how  the 
virtues  and  training  received  by  General 
Wayne's    "Legion    of    the    United    States" 


should  serve  as  a  prototype  for  all  Americans 
and  especially  for  the  American  soldier. 

Why  then  should  the  LeglonvUle  site  be 
preserved  as  a  national  park?  In  an  age  of 
doubt  about  what  are  the  ideals  of  America, 
an  age  following  the  Vietnam  War  when 
many  of  our  young  people  question  the  value 
of  military  service  in  defense  of  the  nation: 
when  we  need  symbols  and  Ideals  to  light  a 
sense  of  patriotism,  what  better  symbol  than 
a  national  park  at  Legionville.  A  national 
park  not  to  glorify  war  but  to  honor  the 
millions  of  American  soldiers  who  learned 
the  virtues  of  discipline  and  self-sacrifice  as 
recruits  in  a  traming  camp.  Legionville  is 
the  mother  of  all  subsequent  military  train- 
ing Installations. 

The  acquisition  and  preservation  of  Le- 
gionville will  commemorate  not  only  the 
sacrifices  of  the  American  military  recruits 
but  can  clso  help  recall  the  culture  of  the 
American  Indian  and  help  to  act  as  a  re- 
minder that  Indians  and  whites  who  gath- 
ered at  Logstown  could  solve  their  problems 
amicably. 

As  of  now.  this  land  where  Presidents  and 
Generals  walked  Is  zoned  for  industrial  use. 
and  its  owner  has  placed  It  on  the  market. 
Unless  designated  as  a  national  historic  site 
and  taken  over  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Legionville  may  well  be  lost  to  future 
generations  of  Americans.  We  will  have  lost 
an  identity  and  a  heritage. 

Anthony  Wayne:  Man  op  Action 
Anthony  Wayne  waa  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful of  all  the  commanders-in-chief  that  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  has  ever  had.  Some 
have  acclaimed  him  as  the  first  native-born 
military  genius,  whose  greatness  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  troops  and  as  a  military  planner  Is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  at  its 
full  worth.  Because  of  his  brilliant  exploits 
during  the  American  Revolution,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  military  hero  in  his  own  time, 
but  his  greatest  achievement  came  after 
1792.  With  a  new  American  army,  the  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  organized  and 
drilled,  Wayne  defeated  hostile  Indians  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  at  Fallen  Timbers 
in  1794,  and  then  made  peace  with  them  at 
Greenville  In  1795,  putting  an  end  to  Indian 
raids  and  opening  Ohio  and  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  to  settlement. 

Born  on  January  1,  1745,  in  Chester  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  Anthony  was  the  only  son 
of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Iddlngs)  Wayne  and 
was  named  for  his  grandfather.  Captain  An- 
thony Wayne,  a  veteran  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns.  His  birthplace,  the  family  home 
called  Waynesborough.  built  by  his  grand- 
father in  1724,  still  stands  about  six  miles 
from  the  borough  of  Wayne  and  about  three 
miles  from  PaoU.  Young  Anthony's  school 
record  was  far  from  outstanding.  The  most 
remarkable  incident  of  his  school  days  was 
a  sham  battle  in  which  Wayne  and  his  class- 
mates re-enacted  the  capture  of  Port  Tlcon- 
deroga  In  1759.  He  was  punished  for  this 
escapade,  but  it  showed  his  awareness  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world  as  well  as 
his  inclination  toward  a  military  career.  In 
school  he  learned  enough  mathematics  to 
make  him  a  competent  surveyor  and  In  1765. 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  a  land  com- 
pany sent  him  to  look  after  the  surveying  of 
lands  in  Nova  Scotia.  During  the  winter  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  married  Mary 
Penrose,  the  daughter  of  a  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant. The  Nova  Scotia  land  venture  failed 
In  1766.  and  Wayne  went  back  to  Chester 
County  to  run  the  family  farm  and  tannery 
in  partnership  with  his  father.  His  father's 
death  In  1775  made  him  a  man  of  means 
and  position. 

Despite  his  wealth  and  comfortable  situa- 
tion. Anthony  Wayne  did  not  hesitate  when 
the  Issues  leading  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion were  drawn.  In  his  county  he  became 


a  leader  of  the  people  who  objected  to  Brit- 
ish efforts  to  tighten  control  over  the  colo- 
nies. He  presided  over  committees  In  his 
county  which  framed  resolutions  of  protest 
against  the  British  coercive  acts  and  enforced 
the  agreement  against  the  Importation  of 
British  goods.  In  1775  he  represented  Ches- 
ter County  In  the  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly. Finally,  on  January  3,  1776.  he  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  and  began  bis  mili- 
tary career. 

Anthony  Wayne  has  b«en  called  the 
"trouble  shooter  of  the  Revolution"  by  a  re- 
cent biographer.  Harry  Emerson  Wildes.  This 
phrase  well  describes  his  services  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  He  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
at  once — recruiting,  drilling,  disciplining, 
fighting,  and  raising  supplies.  Difficult  as- 
signments. Insuperable  tasks,  dangerous  feats 
were  the  stock  In  trade  of  this  energetic  and 
self-reliant  soldier.  The  nickname  "Mad  An- 
thony." which  is  said  to  have  originated  In 
the  drunken  babbling  of  a  disgruntled 
soldier,  reflects  his  quick  temper.  Wayne  was 
impetuous  and  swift  to  action,  but  he  was 
not  rash  or  foolhardy.  As  a  commander  he 
was  cautious,  and  even  his  most  glamorous 
deeds  were  based  upon  careful  and  pains- 
taking plans. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  Wayne  and  his  bat- 
talion went  with  the  Pennsylvania  brigade 
to  reinforce  the  Canadian  expedition, 
through  which  Congress  had  hoped  to  gain 
another  colony  for  the  American  cause.  By 
his  personal  bravery  and  leadership  Wayne 
held  his  troops  together  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  American  army  after  the  defeat  at 
Three  Rivers  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Congress 
abandoned  the  effort  to  win  Canada,  and 
Wayne  was  placed  in  command  of  Port  Tl- 
conderoga.  Here  he  had  for  the  first  time 
the  thankless  task  of  maintaining  discipline 
among  troops  from  various  states  who  were 
disinclined  to  follow  the  orders  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania commander.  Commanding  Port  Tlcon- 
deroga  was  not  as  enjoyable  as  his  childhood 
game  of  fighting  for  it.  In  February,  1777,  he 
was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  In  April 
he  left  Tlconderoga  to  Join  Washington  at 
Morrlstown,  New  Jersey,  and  take  command 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line. 

After  a  period  of  drilling  and  training, 
during  which  Wayne  showed  his  customarj- 
concern  for  the  proper  equipment  and  uni- 
forming of  his  men,  the  Pennsylvania  Line 
foug^t  m  the  campaign  against  the  British 
occupation  of  Philadelphia  In  1777.  After  the 
British  army  landed  In  Maryland  and 
marched  north,  Wayne  and  his  men  were 
with  the  American  army  which  attempted  to 
stop  them  at  Brandywlne  Creek  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  His  troops  held  the  center  of  the 
defense  at  Chadd's  Ford.  The  American  army, 
however,  was  outfianked  by  a  British  force 
which  crossed  the  Brandywlne  higher  up,  and 
In  the  fierce  fighting  which  foUowed  Wa>-ne's 
troops  held  the  stream  crossing  until  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  out  of  danger.  Washing- 
ton retired  north  of  the  Schuylkill  River  and 
sent  Wayne  to  circle  around  and  harass  the 
British  In  order  to  delay  their  advance  on 
Philadelphia.  This  led  to  the  greatest  disaster 
of  Waynes'  military  career. 

In  an  attack  before  dawn  on  September  20, 
the  British  fell  upon  his  force  of  1.500  men 
encamped  at  Paoli.  not  far  from  his  birth- 
place. The  British  had  learned  the  position 
of  his  camp  from  Tory  spies.  Wayne  himself 
was  warned  by  an  old  farmer  of  the  approach 
of  the  British  but  not  soon  enough  to  get  his 
men  completely  ready.  The  British  moved  up 
while  it  was  still  dark  and  slaughtered  more 
than  two  hundred  men  before  Wayne  could 
get  his  forces  organized  to  fight  a  rear-guard 
action.  Because  of  the  number  killed  by  the 
cold  steel  of  bayonets,  this  affair  was  known 
as  the  "Paoli  Massacre."  Although  Wayne 
kept  his  head  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and 
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gave  the  proper  orders  to  get  the  rest  of  his 
men  away  safely,  he  was  later  accused  of 
negligence.  He  asked  for  a  court.-martial. 
which  acquitted  him  unanimously  and  called 
him  "an  active,  brave  and  vigilant  officer." 
In  the  career  of  almost  every  great  military 
leader,  similar  disasters  can  be  found,  caused 
by  sheer  bad  luck  or  an  unforeseen  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  but  the  measure  of 
Wayne's  greatness  was  his  ability  to  meet 
disaster. 

The  British  had  occupied  Philadelphia 
after  the  Battle  of  Brandywlne.  Washington 
planned  a  surprise  attack  on  the  elements  of 
the  British  forces  stationed  at  Oermantown, 
five  miles  from  the  city.  The  Americans  failed 
of  success  In  this  Battle  of  Germantown,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1777,  because  the  stubborn  British 
defense  of  the  Chew  House  enabled  them  to 
get  reinforcements  in  time.  Again,  Wayne 
and  his  troops  were  the  rear  guard  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  American  army.  During 
the  bitter  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  Wayne  kept 
"the  esteem  and  confidence"  of  his  men  and 
led  foraging  expeditions  to  gather  grain  and 
cattle  to  feed  the  army.  On  one  occasion  In 
southern  New  Jersey,  he  and  the  Polish  gen- 
eral. Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski  with  six  hundred 
men  attacked  and  frightened  away  a  British 
force  of  four  thousand.  When  word  came  to 
Valley  Porge  In  early  June,  1778.  that  the 
British  were  leaving  Philadelphia  and  mov- 
ing across  New  Jersey  to  New  York  City, 
Wayne  and  his  Pennsylvanlans  were  among 
the  first  to  leave  the  winter  encampment  In 
pursuit  of  the  enemv.  and  they  had  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  on 
June  28,  the  occasion  when  Mary  Hays,  the 
wife  of  a  Pennsylvania  soldier,  gained  the 
nickname  of  "Molly  Pitcher." 

In  the  spring  of  1779  Wayne  was  placed  In 
command  of  a  separate  corps  of  light  infan- 
try, which  was  formed  of  picked  units  from 
various  states.  With  this  corps  on  July  16, 
1779,  he  carried  out  his  most  famous  exploit, 
the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  British  post 
at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  River.  Can- 
non, military  stores,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  prisoners  were  captured  with  this 
fort.  Congress  presented  a  medal  to  him  for 
this  victory.  In  1780  his  corps  was  stationed 
In  the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  to  hinder  the 
British  In  New  York  City  from  gathering  cat- 
tle and  other  supplies.  When  Benedict  Arnold 
turned  traitor  and  there  was  danger  that 
West  Point  might  fall  to  the  British,  Wayne 
marched  his  men  sixteen  miles  at  night  over 
mountainous  country  in  four  hours  and 
prevented  the  loss  of  this  important  post. 
The  Pennsylvania  troops  mutinied  In  De- 
cember, 1780.  because  of  grievances  over  pay 
and  term  of  service.  Wayne  helped  to  restore 
order  and  persuaded  the  Pennsylvania  gov- 
ernment to  take  care  of  their  complaints. 

In  1 781  Wayne  recruited  new  Pennsylvania 
trooDS  and  served  under  lafayette  In  the 
Yorktown  camoalKi  apalnst  the  British 
under  U>rd  Comwallls.  During  this  service 
In  Vlrelnla  on  the  lower  James  River,  Wayne 
was  ordered  to  attack  what  was  supposedly 
only  a  detachment  of  the  British  army,  but 
which  was  really  Comwallls'  entire  army.  In 
a  seemingly  hopeless  situation,  outnumbered 
nearly  ten  to  one,  Wayne  ordered  a  charge 
Into  the  British  army,  a  bold  move  which 
was  so  unexpected  that  his  men  got  safely 
away.  This  battle  at  Oreen  Springs,  July  6, 
1781,  was  the  most  startling  success  of  his 
career. 

After  the  Yorktown  campaign  had  been 
successfully  concluded  by  the  surrender  of 
the  main  British  army,  Wayne  was  sent  to 
Oeoriria  where  the  British,  Loyalists  and 
hostile  Indians  were  still  virtually  in  control. 
As  his  forces  and  supplies  were  Inadequate, 
his  service  there  was  a  series  of  disappoint- 
ments, but  he  held  the  field,  and  defeated 
the  Creek  Indians  In  June.  1782.  On  July  12 
his  troops  marched  into  Savannah  as  the 
British  army  sailed  away,  and  after  that  he 


helped  to  restore  order  In  that  war-ravaged 
state.  In  1783  he  retired  from  the  army  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  major-general. 

Wayne's  civilian  life  from  1783  to  1792  was 
less  happy  than  his  military  career  had  been. 
The  State  of  Georgia  granted  him  an  estate 
for  his  Revolutionary  services;  he  ran  into 
debt  to  Improve  it  and  lost  it  by  foreclosure. 
He  ventured  into  politics  again  both  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Georgia  without  much  success. 
In  Pennsylvania  he  served  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  In  the  Council  of  Censors, 
where  his  party  failed  in  an  attem.pt  to  re- 
vise the  State  Constitution.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  Georgia,  but  in  a  few 
months  lost  his  seat  because  of  charges  of 
Irregularity  in  the  election. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  In 
1783  had  left  some  unfinished  business,  the 
actuttl  establishment  of  United  States  au- 
thority over  the  western  lands.  Although  by 
the  treaty  the  territory  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  It  was 
actually  held  by  unfriendly  Indians  whom 
the  British  encouraged  to  resist  the  advance 
of  American  settlement.  In  the  hope  of  creat- 
ing an  Indian  buffer  state  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  United  States 
tried  to  bring  these  Indians  under  control 
and  to  open  the  Northwest  Territory  to  set- 
tlement, first  by  peaceful  means  through 
treaties,  and  later  by  military  expeditions. 
These  efforts  collapsed  in  1791,  when  an  army 
under  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  seriously 
defeated. 

President  Washington  decided  both  to 
reopen  negotiations  for  peace  with  the 
western  Indians  and  to  build  an  army  capa- 
ble of  imposing  United  States  authority  If 
the  peace  negotiations  failed.  To  carry  out 
these  plans,  Anthony  Wayne  was  appointed 
as  major-general  in  1792  to  command  a  new 
American  army,  called  the  Legion  of  the 
United  States.  He  set  up  a  training  camp  at 
Legionvllle,  present-day  Ambrtdge,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  drilled  and  trained  his  soldiers 
to  create  a  reliable  and  elective  force.  Corn- 
planter,  the  famous  Seneca  leader,  tried  to 
make  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
western  Indians  at  some  risk  of  his  life,  for 
Wayne  worried  about  his  "safe  return"  in 
1792.  In  March.  1793.  Cornplanter  visited 
Legionvllle  and  urged  Wayne  to  hold  back 
his  army  until  United  States  commissioners 
could  talk  with  the  western  Indians,  and 
Wayne  agreed  In  accordance  with  Washing- 
ton's plans. 

The  failure  of  these  negotiations  was 
Wayne's  signal  to  move  in  the  fall  of  1793. 
Although  he  had  been  restless  about  delay, 
he  advanced  slowly,  building  roads  and  forts, 
making  sure  of  his  supplies,  and  sending 
out  scouts.  The  next  summer,  he  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  hostile  territory,  building 
more  forts.  About  fifteen  miles  up  the 
Maumee  River  from  present  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Wayne's  army  finally  met  the  main  force  of 
the  Indians  not  far  from  the  British  post 
called  Fort  Mlamls,  and  defeated  them  In 
the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  August  20. 
1794.  This  battle,  together  with  the  British 
refusals  to  help  their  allies,  led  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Indians  at  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville  In  August,   1795. 

Meanwhile,  Jay's  Treaty  settled  the  exist- 
ing disputes  with  the  British,  who  agreed 
to  withdraw  from  the  posts  on  United  States 
territory  which  they  had  been  holding  since 
the  Revolution.  In  1796  Wayne  received  or- 
ders to  occupy  these  posts.  On  his  return 
from  a  triumphal  visit  to  Detroit,  he  landed 
at  the  new  Pennsylvania  fort  at  Presque 
Isle  (Erie) .  There  he  fell  111  and  died  on  De- 
cember 15,  1796.  in  the  northwest  blockhouse 
of  Fort  Presque  Isle.  He  was  burled  at  the 
foot  of  the  flagpole  of  the  fort,  but  In  1809 
his  son  removed  his  bones  to  Radnor  church- 
yard, Chester  County.  A  replica  of  the  origi- 
nal blockhouse  stands  on  the  site  of  his 
first  grave  on  the  grounds  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home  at  Erie. 


Today  this  great  and  colorful  soldier  is 
remembered  In  numerous  place  names 
throughout  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  formed 
from  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  a  county,  nine  townships,  and 
the  boroughs  of  Wayne,  Waynesboro,  and 
Waynesburg  bear  his  name,  and  fifteen  other 
states  have  Wayne  Counties. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  for  himself,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Sas- 
SER,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
ScHMiTT,   Mr.   BoscHwiTZ,   and 
Mr.  Pressler)  : 
S.J.    Res.    146.   Joint   resolution   en- 
titled "National  Small  Business  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Small  Business  Committee  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  honoring  the  best 
representatives  of  our  free  market:  The 
small  businessmen  and  businesswomen 
of  America.  Joining  with  me  in  this  reso- 
lution are  Senators  Lowell  Weicker, 
Sam  Nunn.  Dee  Huddleston,  Dale  Bump- 
ers, Jim  Sasser,  Max  Baucus,  Carl  Levin, 
Bob  Packwood,  Sam  Hayakawa,  Jack 
ScHMiTT,  Rudy  Boschwitz,  and  Larry 
Pressler. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
freedom  we  citizens  of  this  land  today 
enjoy  is  a  direct  result  of  the  economic 
freedom  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 
Our  freedom  from  compulsion  in  our 
everyday  decisions  leads  to  the  necessary 
competition  in  the  marketplace,  which 
insures  that  we  will  get  the  best  in  goods 
and  services  for  the  lowest  possible  price. 
No  amount  of  central  planning  could  du- 
plicate the  millions  of  daily  private  deci- 
sions which  deliver  the  needs  of  a  nation 
with  the  success  of  the  American  free 
market  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  hazards 
of  potential  success  are  very  real  in  our 
system,  and  every  year  there  are  thou- 
sands whose  lives  turn  on  their  ability 
to  compete.  We  literaUy  owe  our  success 
as  a  nation  to  these  economic  competi- 
tors, to  those  men  and  women  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  these  valiant  modern-day 
pioneering  Americans. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  414,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code; 
to  establish  a  uniform  Federal  patent 
procedure  for  small  businesses  and  non- 
profit organizations ;  to  create  a  consist- 
ent policy  and  procedure  concerning  pat- 
entability of  inventions  made  with  Fed- 
eral assistance;  and  for  other  related 
purposes, 

3.   955 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  955,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  safeguarding  of  taxpayer 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  ThuR" 
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MOND)  was  added  as  a  cospcmsor  of 
S.  1683,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annual  gift  tax  exclusion 
from  $3,000  to  $6,000. 

s.  isss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1858, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  of  that  title  are  the 
exclusive  remedy  in  medical  malpractice 
actions  and  proceedings  resulting  from 
federally  authorized  National  Guard 
training  activities;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   2089 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2089,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  to  provide  that,  with  respect  to 
the  amendments  allowing  the  investment 
tax  credit  for  single  purpose  agricultural 
or  horticultural  structures,  credit  or  re- 
fund shall  be  allowed  without  regard  to 
the  statute  of  limitations  for  certain  tax- 
able years  to  which  such  amendments 
apply. 

8.   2090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ro-m,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2090,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to 
limit  the  levels  of  total  budget  outlays 
contained  in  certain  concurrent  resolu- 
tions on  the  budget. 

S.   2220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2220  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 
the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  certain  interests  in 
a  farm  or  trade  or  business  if  the  spouse 
or  children  of  the  decedent  materially 
participate  in  such  farm  or  trade  or 
business. 

S.    2269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2269,  a 
bUl  to  extend  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  82,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  commencing 
with  the  third  Monday  in  February  of 
each  year  as  "National  Patriotism 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  91,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  May  18, 
1980,  as  "Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memorial  Sunday." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  frc«n  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  f.  Byrd,  Jr.),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  119,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund,  Inc.  to  erect  a  memorial. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resoluton  128,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  week  of  October  5 
through  11,  1980,  as  "National  Diabetes 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  designa- 
tion of  the  first  Friday  of  March  as 
"Teacher  Day,  United  States  of 
America." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ba'yh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  140.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  February  19,  1980  as 
"Iwo  Jima  Commemoration  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  , 
and  the  Senator  frwn  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 


President  to  Issue  a  i^-oclamation  honor- 
ing Walt  Disney  on  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  production  of  his  first  original 
animated  cartoon. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    «2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  62.  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  Irina  Astakhova  McClellan  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as 
cosponsor's  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  67.  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  taxing  social  security 
benefits. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  368 — ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  RECESS  AUTHORIZ- 
ING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1980,  Mr. 
Stennis,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  on  February  14,  1980.  reported 
the  following  original  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  368 

Resolved,  That,  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  in- 
vestigations as  authorized  by  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  Is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1980  through  February  28,  1981,  In 
Its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $976,- 
000.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  (50,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 76— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT EXPORT  OF  FERTILIZER  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent   resolution,   which   was   re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  76 

Whereas  the  invasion  and  occupation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  sovereign  and  non- 
aligned  state  of  Afghanistan  Is  a  serious 
violation  of  international  law  and  poses  a 
genuine  threat  to  world  peace; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  invasion  endangers  in- 
dependent countries  neighboring  Afghani- 
stan and  endangers  access  to  ni&Jor  sources 
of  the  world's  oil  supplies,  so  that  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  Middle 
E^ast  Is  threatened: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  overwhelmingly  condemned  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  urged 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops 
from  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  the  President  has  banned  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities  and  cer- 
tain high  technology  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  scheduled  to 
export  one  million  metric  tons  of  super  phos- 
phoric acid  (phosphate  fertilizer)  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1980:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That,  Congress  strongly  urges 
the  President  to  exercise  the  authorities  he 
has  to  prohibit  the  export  of  phosphate  ferti- 
lizer from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  the  Soviet  Union  withdraws  Its 
troops  from  Afghanistan  and  until  the  Presi- 
dent removes  the  ban  imposed  on  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  phosphate  fertilizer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  the  Soviet  Union  withdraws 
its  troops  from  Afghanistan  and  until 
the  President  removes  the  ban  imposed 
on  the  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  and  com  to  the  Soviet 
Union  if  we  do  not  also  ban  the  export  of 
lov;-cost  phosphate  fertilizer  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  Why  should  we  embargo  the 
shipment  of  high  technology  equipment 
to  the  Soviets,  prohibit  Russian  fishing 
off  our  shores,  keep  our  athletes  home 
from  the  Olympic  games  in  Moscow,  and 
prohibit  agricultural  commodity  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  yet  not  stop  the  flow 
of  fertilizer  which  will  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  thumb  its  nose  at  our  grain 
embargo? 

The  President  may  soon  move  to  block 
phosphate  fertilizer  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  why  has  the  move  been  so 
l<Mig  in  its  gestation?  Why  should 
America's  farmers  carry  the  burden  of 
foreign  policy  retribution  so  heavily  on 
their  shoulders? 

One  may  question  as  well  why  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  not 
acted  to  ban  phosphate  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  voiced 
their  support  for  such  a  resolution,  yet 
silence  Is  the  response  to  the  farmer's 
plea  for  equity  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  The  committee,  in 
my  view,  should  be  actively  involved — 
not  sheepishly  silent — in  a  full  range  of 
responses  to  the  Soviet's  blatant  aggres- 
sion— including  a  ban  on  all  super  phos- 
phoric acid  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  further  issue  to  be  resolved  by  the 
administration  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Committee  is  whether  or  not  ex- 
ports of  super  phosphoric  acid  should  be 
terminated  to  Poland  and  Romania.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  exert  pressure 
upon  Eastern  European  countries  to  ship 
some  of  the  fertilizer  we  send  them  to 
the  Soviet,  then  we  should  seriously  con- 
sider prohibiting  exports  to  those  coun- 
tries or  any  other  which  would  act  as  a 
conduit  for  fertihzers  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  urgent  need  for  such  a  resolution 
is  obvious: 

First.  The  American  farmer  should 
not  alone  have  to  pay  so  heavily  to  dem- 
onstrate our  resolve  in  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  violation  of  Afghan- 
istan's sovereignty  and  human  rights. 
Our  embargo  of  grain  sales  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  remains  an  empty  gesture  with- 
out banning  the  export  of  phosphate 
fertilizer. 

Second.  Nothing  is  more  critical  to  fu- 
ture Russian  food  production,  and  par- 
ticularly grain  production,  than  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  phosphate  fertilizer.  For 
this  reason  the  Soviets  seized  the  famous 
apatite  ores  of  the  Kola  Peninsula  from 
Finland,  which  now  supplies  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  Russia's  annual 
production.  Over  the  next  10  years,  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  only  be  able  to  increase 
production  from  these  mines  25  percent, 
while  their  phosphate  needs  will  require 
several  times  that  amount.  The  Soviets 
have  other  phosphate  deposits,  but  they 
are  only  one-third  as  rich  as  the  phos- 
phate rock  now  being  mined  in  Florida. 
Third.  This  year,  the  United  States  is 
scheduled  to  supply  the  Soviet  Union 
with  1  million  tons  of  super  phosphoric 
acid,  according  to  an  agreement  with 
Occidental  Petroleum.  Since  this  may  be 
the  equivalent  of  15  percent  of  the  So- 
viet's total  phosphate  consumption,  a 
ban  on  phosphate  fertilizer  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  severely  affect 
Soviet  food  production  goals.  To  replace 
our  product,  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
increase  production  from  higher  cost  do- 
mestic ores  and  construct  acid  plants 
requiring  large  capital  outlays  and  new 
equipment.  The  only  other  phosphate 
producer  in  the  world  capable  of  even- 
tually satisfying  Soviet  requirements  is 
Morocco,  a  Moslem  Nation  justifiably 
concerned  with  both  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan  and  on  their  own  borders  by 
Russian-backed  Algerian  rebels. 

Fourth.  Reserve  estimates  indicate  the 
United  States  may  itself  become  an  im- 
porter of  low-cost  Moroccan  phosphate 
by  the  end  of  this  century,  exhausting 
our  domestic  high  grade  reserves  over 
the  next  30  to  40  years.  A  June  1974 
analysis  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
concluded  that — 

Neither  the  granting  of  credit  to  construct 
ammonia  plants  in  the  U.S.S.R.  nor  the  bar- 
ter of  fixed  nitrogen  fertilizers  and  potash 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  sell  In  the  United  States 
for  super  phosphoric  acid  (produced  from 
Florida  phosphate  rock)  are  designed  to 
benefit  the  mineral  position  of  the  United 
States. 

The  analysis  also  concludes  that — 
(T)he   export    of   phosphate    rock   or    Its 
derivatives  from  Florida  to  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
accelerate   the  depletion  of  the  remaining 
reserves  of  this  mineral  .  .  .; 


And  that — • 
(b)y  the  end  of  the  century  and  perhaps 
sooner  if  exports  are  permitted  to  continue, 
the  principal  reserves  of  phosphate  rock  in 
Florida  will  be  depleted. 

The  1  million  tons  of  phosphate  ferti- 
lizer targeted  for  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year  would  boost  Soviet  grain 
production  by  10  to  20  million  tons.  The 
grain  embargo  will  cut  off  17  million 
tons  of  American  grain  from  the  Soviets. 
Fairness  and  common  sense  dictate  that 
the  United  States  prohibit  phosphate 
fertilizer  exports — otherwise  the  Soviets 
may  more  than  makeup  for  our  grain 
embargo  by  using  the  fertilizer  we  send 
them. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCEa 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  a  joint  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  the  House  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  receive  testimony  from  Vice 
President  Walter  P.  Mondale,  Secretary 
of  Education  Shirley  Hufstedler,  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall  on  the 
administration's  proposed  youth  employ- 
ment initiative.  "The  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  February  22.  In 
room  2175  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.* 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, February  29,  1980,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  recent  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nuclear  and  Alternative 
Energy  Systems  (CONAES)  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  entitled  "En- 
ergy in  Transition:  1985-2010."  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Questions  about  this  hearing  should  be 
directed  to  Benjamin  S.  Cooper  or  James 
T.  Bruce  at  224-9894.» 

SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BtTSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
the  review  of  SBA's  innovation  center 
budget  reprogramming  request  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1980.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  office 
Building  at  10  a.m.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  committee's  of- 
fices  at  224-51 75. • 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMrrTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
February  19  and  20,  to  hold  hearings  on 
additional  funding  for  committee  in- 
quiries and  investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 


ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  21,  be- 
ginning at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hear  administra- 
tion officials  on  Southwest  Asia. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MARYLAND,  OH,  MY  MARYLAND 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
State's  song  has  recently  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  a  number  of  people.  A  State 
senator  asked  the  legislature  to  strip  it 
of  its  official  status  and  the  widely  read 
columnist  George  P.  Will  made  "Mary- 
land, My  Maryland"  the  subject  of  a  re- 
cent story. 

The  song,  originally  a  poem  set  to  the 
German  carol  "O  Tannenbaxmi,"  is  an 
example  of  the  Maryland  genre  of  patri- 
otic verse.  It  was  written  by  James  R. 
Randall,  a  secessionist,  after  Union 
troops  moved  through  Baltimore  on  their 
way  to  defend  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Will  points  out  another  famous  ex- 
ample of  this  genre,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier's  "Barbara  Frietchle,"  but 
misses  the  most  important  of  these  lit- 
erary works.  He  neglects  to  mention  one 
other  impassioned  Maryland  poem,  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  George  F. 
Will's  illuminating  column  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 10  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Maryland,  Oh,  My  Maryland 
(By  George  F.  WUl) 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  preserving 
Just  about  everything,  and  a  vigilant  com- 
mittee of  the  Maryland  legislature  has  nipped 
in  the  bud  a  particularly  wicked  "reform."  It 
killed  the  bill  that  would  have  stripped 
"Maryland!  My  Maryland!"  of  Its  status  as 
the  state's  song. 

According  to  one  legislator,  if  the  bill  had 
gone  before  the  whole  legislature,  there  would 
have  been  a  "blood  bath."  Good.  Let  there 
be  no  lukewarmness  when  traditions  are  In 
Jeopardy. 

The  song  is  based  on  a  poem  written  by  an 
excitable  secessionist  after  the  riot  that  oc- 
curred when  Union  troops  passed  through 
Baltimore  in  April  1861. 

Twelve  rioters  and  four  soldiers  were  killed. 
The  poem,  a  hymn  to  the  Confederate  cavise, 
begins  briskly. 

The  despot's  heel  Is  on  thy  shore,  Maryland! 
His  torch  Is  at  thy  temple  door,  Maryland! 
Avenge    the    patriotic    gore    that    fleck    the 
streets  of  Baltimore. 

As  a  loyal  son  of  the  Great  State  (Illinois). 
I  must  admit  that  the  song  carries  free 
speech  too  far:  the  "despot"  referred  to  is 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  patriotic  gore  was, 
truth  to  be  told,  seditious  gore ;  If  the  rioters 
had  not  been  bent  on  secession,  Baltimore's 
streets  would  not  have  been  flecked  wltb 
them. 

The  poem  canters  along  through  nine  stan- 
zas, each  bristling  with  stuff  like: 

For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal. 
Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal. 
And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

The  poem  rises  toward  truculence  ("Thy 
beaming  sword  shall  never  rust.  .  .  ."),  dips 
briefly  into  bathos  ("Dear  Mother!  burst  the 
tyrant's  chain.  Maryland!  Virginia  should 
not  call  in  vain,  Maryland!"),  then  bits  an 
operatio  high  note: 


But  lo!  There  surges  forth  a  shriek 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek — 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 
Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

After  some  thoughts  about  the  "cruci- 
fixion" of  the  Maryland  soul,  the  poem  roars 
to  a  worthy  conclusion : 

She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb — 
Huzzah!  she  spurns  the  northern  scum! 
She  breathes!  she  bums!  she'll  come!  she'll 

come! 
Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

My  goodness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are 
northern  scum.  Come  to  think  about  it,  I  am 
northern  scum.  The  poem  and  the  song  are, 
of  course,  nonsense.  But  splendid  nonsense. 

Leaving  aside  tasty  crabs  and  tangy  poli- 
tics, Maryland  is  perhaps  most  famous  for 
inspiring  splendid  nonsense,  such  as  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier's  poem  about  Barbara 
Frietchle  of  Frederick.  According  to  Whlt- 
tier,  when  Stonewall  Jackson's  troops  fired 
at  her  Union  flag.  Ms.  Frietchle,  age  90, 
spoke : 

"Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 
A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came. 
The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word. 
"Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog!  March  on!"  he  said. 

Darn  right  he  did.  Ob,  some  spoUsports 
say  Whittier  embroidered  the  truth,  but  a 
bit  of  such  embroidery  hurts  neither  Stone- 
wall nor  Ms.  Frietchle,  nor  thee  nor  me.  In- 
deed, it  is  good  for  us  when  we  encounter  It 
a  century  later. 

It  preserves,  like  a  butterfly  In  amber,  the 
colorfulness  of  oiir  shared  past.  It  Is  an  echo 
of  honest  passion  in  an  age  singularly  short 
of  such.  Furthermore,  we  should  find  it  fun 
and  improving  to  reflect  that  we  are  de- 
scended from  people  for  whom  the  exuberant 
language  of  "Barbara  Frietchle"  and  "Mary- 
land! My  Maryland!"  was  as  natural  as  the 
flattened  language  of  news  broadcasts  and 
bureaucracies  is  to  us. 

Maryland's  song  has  lost  its  power  to  in- 
flame, but  it  remains  Instructive.  And  at- 
tempts to  sanitize  what  the  past  has  passed 
on  to  us  are  disloyalties  disguised  as  fastidi- 
ousness, disloyalties  to  our  parent,  the  past. 

The  attack  on  Maryland's  song  was  the 
work  of  an  otherwise  splendid  state  senator, 
Howard  Denis,  a  Republican  who  thinks  It 
wrong  for  a  state's  song  to  call  for  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  federal  government.  (Many 
Republicans  constantly  call  for  that.  In  their 
hearts.)  Being  the  forgiving  sort,  I  assume 
the  senator  was  Just  temporarily  deranged 
by  the  stress  of  serving  in  a  legislature  where 
Democrats  hold  165  of  188  seats.  Such  domi- 
nation by  the  Democratic  Party  gives  fresh 
meaning  to  the  words,  "The  despot's  heel  is 
on  thy  shore." 

Any  "reform"  regarding  the  song  would 
have  placed  Maryland  on  the  slippery  slope 
to  ruin.  If  that  "reform"  had  not  been 
stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  a  raging  flood  of 
awful  modernizing  would,  I  do  not  doubt, 
have  changed  even  the  state's  ofiBclal  sport. 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  Joustlng.9 


THE  1980  INTERNATIONAL  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  is  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  educational  or- 
ganization of  citizens,  which  has,  since 
its  founding  in  1976,  issued  reports  and 
studies  relating  to  our  national  security. 
These  have  been  of  high  quality  and  im- 
portant in  informing  public  debates  on 
strategic  and  conventional  military  mat- 


ters, arms  control,  and  other  critical  na- 
tional issues. 

On  January  23,  1980,  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger  released  a  state- 
ment on  "The  1980  Crisis  and  What  We 
Should  Do  About  It." 

The  committee  takes  the  position  that 
U.8.  foreign  policy  over  the  last  decade 
has  been  characterized  by  an  unwilling- 
ness to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Utilon 
and  to  hold  its  drive  in  check,  and  that 
international  ix>Utics  is  sliding  into  an- 
archy. 

To  quote  trom  the  statement: 

If  the  United  States  rallies  a  coalition  to 
respond  to  the  Soviet  challenge,  a  system  of 
order  may  be  restored.  If  not,  the  non-com- 
munist world  faces  continuing  collapee.  It 
is  stm  true  that  the  NATO  Allies,  Japan, 
and  other  like-minded  countries  have  more 
than  enough  actual  and  potential  power  to 
arrest  this  slide  toward  anarchy,  if  our  coun- 
try and  the  others  perceive  the  crisis  for 
what  it  is,  and  act  quickly,  firmly,  calmly, 
and  above  all  with  persistence. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  committee's  analysis 
of  the  present  crisis  and  their  program 
proposals. 

I  ask  that  this  statement  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Present  Danger  appear  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  1980  Crisis  and  What  We  Should 
Do  About  It 

(A  statement  by  the  Committee  on  the 

Present  Danger,  Jan.  23,  1980) 

I 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
declared  In  Its  first  Statement,  on  November 
11,  1976: 

"Our  country  Is  In  a  period  of  danger,  and 
the  danger  is  increasing.  Unless  decisive 
steps  are  taken  to  alert  the  nation,  and  to 
change  the  course  of  its  policy,  our  economic 
and  military  capacity  will  become  Inadequate 
to  assure  peace  with  security. 

"The  principal  threat  to  our  nation,  to 
world  peace,  and  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  Is  the  Soviet  drive  for  domlnjince 
based  upon  an  unparalleled  military  buildup. 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  not  altered  its  long- 
held  goal  of  a  world  dominated  from  a  stngla 
center — Moscow.  It  continues,  with  notable 
persistence,  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  expand  Its  political  and  mili- 
tary influence  throughout  the  world:  In 
Europe;  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa;  In 
Asia;  even  in  Latin  America;  In  all  the  seas." 

The  Committee  recommended  Increases  in 
conventional  and  strategic  forces,  and  In 
research  and  development  efforts,  to  provide 
the  necessary  foundation  for  a  fresh,  active, 
and  concerted  diplomacy  of  Allied  unity  to 
deter  Soviet  expansion  and  to  preserve  tba 
balance  of  power  on  which  peace  with  secu- 
rity depends.  The  Committee  concluded: 

"There  is  still  time  for  effective  action  to 
ensure  the  security  and  prosperity  oX  tbe 
nation  In  peace,  thr6ugh  peaceful  deterrence 
and  concerted  alliance  diplomacy.  A  con- 
scious effort  of  political  will  Is  neeCMl  to 
restore  the  strength  and  coherence  of  our 
foreign  policy;  to  revive  the  solidarity  of  our 
alliances;  to  build  constructive  relatioaa  of 
cooperation  with  other  nations  whose  inter- 
ests parallel  our  own — and  on  that  eoand 
basis  to  seek  reliable  conditions  of  peace  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than  an  Ulveory 
detente. 

"Only  on  such  a  footing  can  we  and  tbe 
other  democratic  Industrialized  nations, 
acting  together,  work  with  the  developing 
nations  to  create  a  Just  and  progressive  world 
economy —  the  necessary  condition  of  our 
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own  prosperity  and  that  of  the  developing 
nations  and  communist  nations  as  well.  In 
that  framework,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
promote  human  rights,  and  to  help  deal  with 
the  great  and  emerging  problems  of  food, 
energy,  population,  and  the  environment." 

The  analysis  offered  by  the  Committee  in 
1976  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.  The  trends  In  Soviet  policy  to  which 
the  Committee  called  attention  have  con- 
tinued with  accelerating  momentum.  The 
Soviet  military  presence  and  the  strategic 
threats  it  represents  are  more  obvious  and 
more  ominous  than  was  the  case  three  years 
ago.  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East  to  the  Caribbean.  South  East 
Asia,  and  the  approaches  to  China  and  Japan. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  forward, 
exploiting  its  growing  sea-power  and  airlift 
capacity,  the  United  States  has  continued  to 
retreat.  In  many  areas  where  bases  and  sup- 
port facilities  were  once  available  to  the 
United  States  or  its  Allies  they  are  now  at 
the  disposition  of  Soviet  forces.  As  a  result, 
the  Soviet  Union  can  dominate  Western 
economic  and  military  lifelines  through  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  threaten  our  use  of  the 
South  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  If  the  Soviet  Union  should  de- 
cide to  use  proxy  forces,  or  its  own  forces,  in 
one  or  several  of  these  areas,  we  should  find 
ourselves  locally  outgunned,  and  in  no  posi- 
tion to  face  the  risk  of  potential  nuclear 
escalation,  as  we  did  in  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  of  1962.  when  our  local  forces  were 
clearly  superior  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  our  strategic  nuclear  capacity  was  be- 
yond challenge. 

Even  more  important,  the  Administration 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  the  United 
States  has  been  becoming  Number  Two  in 
military  power.  But  the  largest  segment  of 
the  American  people — In  frustration  and  an- 
ger— believes  that  our  country  has  already 
reached  that  unenviable  posture.  This  coun- 
try no  longer  has  the  capacity  to  protect  its 
Interests  and  American  citizens  abroad. 

Looking  back  at  our  1976  statement,  the 
Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  reaffirms 
Its  analysis,  and  repeats  its  call  for  action. 
The  Committee  emphasizes  that  more  will 
be  required  today,  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired had  action  been  taken  then.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  the  United  States 
has  reduced  its  Navy,  closed  the  production 
line  of  the  Minuteman  ni  missile,  cancelled 
the  B-1  bomber  and  the  so-called  "neutron 
bomb,"  and  delayed  the  Trident  submarine 
and  the  MX  missile,  weapons  systems  which 
had  been  planned  and  scheduled  earlier  as 
essential  to  a  balanced  military  posture. 

Following  a  long  series  of  adverse  political 
and  military  developments,  the  United  States 
faces  a  world  crisis — a  world  crisis  caused  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  lunge  for  d'  .....ance,  and 
by  our  country's  Inadequate  .  .;aponse.  During 
those  years  the  United  States  turned  away 
from  the  foreign  policy  pursued  from  Tru- 
man right  up  to  the  collapse  in  Vietnam. 
The  new  United  States  foreign  policy  has 
been  characterized  by  an  unwillingness  to 
compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  hold 
Its  drive  in  check. 

If  the  United  States  rallies  a  coalition  to 
respond  to  the  Soviet  challenge,  a  system  of 
order  may  be  restored.  If  not,  the  non-com- 
munist world  faces  continuing  collapse.  It  is 
still  true  that  the  NATO  Allies,  Japan,  and 
other  like-minded  countries  have  more  than 
enough  actual  and  potential  power  to  arrest 
this  slide  toward  anarchy,  if  our  country  and 
the  others  perceive  the  crisis  for  what  it  is, 
and  act  quickly,  firmly,  calmly,  and  above  all 
with  persistence. 

n 

The  problems  In  the  Persian  Gulf  area  are 
among  the  most  urgent  confronting  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  constitute  an  ap- 
propriate focus  for  tblB  statement. 


Today,  in  mid- January  1980,  United  States 
diplomatic  peisonnel  in  Iran  are  still  being 
held  under  humiliating  conditions  in  open 
violation  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
essential  rule  of  international  law — immu- 
nity for  diplomats.  But  the  seizure  of  our 
diplomats  in  Iran,  outrageous  as  it  Is.  is  only 
a  symptom  of  a  much  larger  process  which 
will  not  end  if  they  are  released.  The  anarchy 
in  Irsui  cannot  now  be  easily  reversed.  The 
armed  forces  of  Iran  apparently  are  no 
longer  capable  of  restoring  order  and  govern- 
ment in  that  tortured  country.  The  violent 
movements  of  social  and  religious  protest  of 
the  last  few  years  In  Iran  were  actively  pro- 
moted by  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
beginning. 

A  point  has  now  been  reached  where  a 
Soviet  move  to  seize  control  of  Iran  is  a 
distinct  possibility.  This  has  been  made  more 
likely  by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  by  the  strong  positions  the  Soviet 
Union  has  achieved  in  Ethiopia.  North  and 
South  Yemen,  Iraq.  Syria,  Lebanon,  and 
Libya.  Control  of  Iran  would  open  the  way  to 
Soviet  control  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  en- 
tire Persian  Gulf  region.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  major  goals  of  Soviet  strategy  for 
many  years. 

Given  the  present  importance  of  oil  and 
of  well-located  air  bases  and  logistic  facili- 
ties, Soviet  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
would  expose  the  non-communist  world  to 
the  danger  of  strangulation. 

The  Persian  Gulf  problem  does  not  exist  in 
isolation.  There  are  other  serious  but  less 
dramatic  difficulties  pressing  upon  the 
United  States  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
from  the  Far  East  to  the  Caribbean.  In  the 
Caribbean,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  steadily  improving  its  position.  Soviet 
planes,  submarines,  and  combat  troops  are 
based  in  Cuba,  and  military  assistance  has 
been  given  from  Cuba  to  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  and  other 
countries  in  the  are4.  A  potential  is  being 
built  up  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  can 
threaten  our  Atlantic  sea  lanes,  our  commu- 
nications with  Central  and  South  America, 
and  the  territory  of  the  United  States  Itself. 

Security  problems  of  this  order  surely  can- 
not be  dealt  with  on  the  footing  of  business 
as  usual. 

in 

The  events  of  1979  and  early  1980  both  In 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  make  it 
clear  that  the  Administration's  policy  is 
wrong;  it  must  be  changed  unequivocally  and 
at  once. 

The  United  States,  particularly  In  the 
three  years  of  the  Carter  Presidency,  has,  by 
words  and  acts  of  restraint,  taken  one  uni- 
lateral step  after  another  In  the  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  accept  such  a  policy 
of  restraint  for  Itself.  The  results  of  these 
efforts  have  been  uniformly  negative.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  accelerate  Its 
program  of  world  wide  expansion  and  Its 
rapid  military  buildup.  In  these  activities,  it 
has  undertaken  and  supported  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  support  of  North  Vietnam's  attack 
on  South  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  invasion 
of  Cambodia,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization's attacks  on  Israel,  the  use  of  poison 
gas  against  the  Meo  tribesmen  In  L.aos.  and 
the  Soviet  direct  and  Inspired  attacks  on 
Afghanistan.  Angola.  Ethiopia.  Somalia  and 
North  and  South  Yemen.  During  the  crisis 
over  the  capture  of  the  American  Embassy 
and  the  imprisonment  of  American  diplo- 
matic representatives  In  Iran.  Soviet  radio, 
broadcasting  to  Iran  and  to  the  Islamic 
world,  applauded  the  lawless  acts  of  the  mili- 
tants masquerading  as  "students";  falsely 
charged  American  Involvement  In  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Mosques  of  Mecca  and  Medina; 
and  urged  other  countries  to  follow  the 
Iranian  example. 

President    Carter    In   January,    1980    an- 


nounced that  he  had  changed  his  opinion 
of  what  the  Soviets'  ultimate  goals  are.  That 
change  of  opinion  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
panied by  a  matching  turn  In  United  States 
policy,  and  by  the  adoption  of  programs  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  challenges  facing  the 
nation.  It  Is  the  view  of  our  Committee  that 
the  USSR  will  continue  Its  program  of  ex- 
pansionism unless  and  until  we  are  able  to 
confront  it  with  an  array  of  unacceptable 
risks. 

IV 

Before  presenting  our  Committee's  pro- 
gram of  action.  It  Is  appropriate  to  make 
clear  what  we  consider  to  be  the  necessary 
and  abiding  principles  of  United  States  for- 
eign and  defense  policy. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
like  every  other  aspect  of  our  policy,  draws 
its  substance  from  tap  roots  deep  in  the 
American  earth,  from  the  principles  and 
ideals  which  make  this  nation  what  it  is. 
America  is  more  than  a  super-power.  The 
Idea  of  the  United  States  Is  a  living  part  of 
Western  civilization,  with  a  compelling  and 
altogether  special  history  which  belongs  to 
all  who  cherish  human  liberty.  Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  are  revered 
throughout  the  world  not  merely  because  the 
United  States  has  been  concerned,  as  every 
state  must  be  concerned,  with  the  balance  of 
power  in  world  politics  as  the  ultimate  assur- 
ance of  Its  own  safety  and  that  of  other 
nations.  What  the  great  American  leaders 
said  and  did  remains  a  force  for  freedom. 

The  ultlmat,.  mission  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  S'  ates  is  not  order  alone,  but 
Justice — not  simply  a  balance  of  terror,  but 
a  world  in  .vhich  this  nation  can  continue  to 
develop  as  a  democracy,  a  world  in  which 
the  values  and  principles  embodied  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  are  respected  by  all 
states  and  all  peoples. 

Between  President  Triiman's  time  Immedi- 
ately after  World  War  11  and  the  revulsion 
against  Vietnam  during  *he  last  decade,  this 
country  had  a  generally  coherent  foreign 
policy,  which  was  supported  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  American  people  The  main 
features  are  familiar: 

First,  there  was  the  network  of  programs 
starting  with  the  Marshall  Plan,  through 
which  the  United  States  helped  to  restore 
the  industrialized  democracies  and  knit  them 
and  much  of  the  Third  World  Into  a  dynamic, 
worldwide,  and  progressive  economy.  Be- 
tween 1947  and  the  early  Seventies,  these 
policies  were  successful,  helping  both  the 
industrialized  and  many  of  the  developing 
nations  to  achieve  high  rates  of  growth  and 
social  progress  under  reasonably  stable  con- 
ditions. 

Second,  the  United  States  supported  de- 
colonization, and  initiated  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations,  most  of  them  newly  liber- 
ated from  imperial  rule.  Here  the  record  of 
success  was  uneven,  but  many  developing 
nations,  from  Taiwan.  Malaysia,  and  South 
Korea  to  Mexico.  Brazil,  and,  until  recently. 
Iran,  made  striking  advances  as  Integral 
parts  of  the  world  economy. 

Third,  the  United  States  developed  and 
supported  bilateral  and  multilateral  policies 
of  international  political  cooperation  to  en- 
courage social  and  political  development, 
education,  cultural  Improvement  and  the 
self-determination  of  peoples. 

Finally,  this  country  conducted  a  long, 
patient  and  thtis  far  largely  unsuccessful 
campaign  to  bring  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  technology  under  effective  and  use- 
ful International  control. 

Shortly  after  the  Initiation  of  this  policy 
under  the  Truman  Administration.  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  march- 
ing to  a  different  drummer — it  continued  to 
pursue  its  expansionist  goals  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope by  moves  against  Iran.  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key, and  rejected  the  American  offers  of  the 
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Marshall  Plan,  the  Baruch  Plan,  and  propos- 
als to  develop  the  Security  Council  as  an 
effective  peace-keeping  Institution.  Through- 
out the  succeeding  period,  every  American 
President  sought  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept  the  rules  of  genuine  co- 
existence In  this  sense,  and.  when  these 
efforts  failed,  sought  to  deter  and  If  necessary 
repel,  by  the  limited  use  of  force.  Soviet- 
backed  expansion.  These  United  States  efforts 
were  successful.  In  the  post-war  crises  over 
Iran,  Berlin.  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Korea,  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  In  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power  in  world  politics. 

The  commitment  of  the  Western  nations 
to  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  peace 
began  to  weaken  after  the  frustrations  of 
the  Korean  War,  and  weakened  a  great  deal 
during  and  after  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna.  The 
new  policy  which  emerged  was  based  upon 
the  illusion  of  moral  symmetry — the  illusion 
that  the  Kremlin  shared  with  the  United 
States  the  same  basic  principles  and  the 
same  desire  for  a  true  detente. 

The  American  people  were  assured  that 
negotiation  had  been  substituted  for  con- 
frontation In  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  that  the  Cold  War  was  over; 
and  that  a  condition  of  "detente"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  achieved  at  last.  But 
Soviet  foreign  policy  has  not  mellowed,  as 
many  hoped  or  claimed.  Indeed,  Its  pressures 
are  greater  and  more  pervasive  than  ever,  be- 
cause It  can  be  backed  by  far  more  powerful 
military  forces  and  conducted  in  a  more 
confident  manner. 

Pursuing  a  policy  built  on  illusion,  we 
have  been  adrift  and  uncertain  while  the 
Soviet  Union  expanded  Its  power  and  empire 
on  every  continent  and  on  all  the  seas. 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  was 
organized  In  1976  to  address  that  condition 
and  to  encourage  an  active  and  disciplined 
discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  United 
States  foreign  and  defense  policy.  The  Com- 
mittee adheres  to  the  view  that  In  a  democ- 
racy, sound  policy  must  have  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  public  understanding  and  support. 

Constructive  changes  in  public  opinion  on 
foreign  policy  questions  have  occurred  since 
1976.  In  the  Committee's  view,  the  American 
people  are  ready  once  more,  without  illusion 
or  wishful  thinking  to  support  an  effective 
foreign  policy  and  the  programs  necessary  to 
protect  American  interests. 

V 

The  slide  toward  anarchy  in  International 
pcriltlcs  must  be  reversed. 

This  country's  national  Interest  In  preserv- 
ing the  political  independence  of  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries is  obvious.  That  Interest  can  be  threat- 
ened not  only  by  direct  attack  but  by  en- 
velopment and  indirect  aggression  as  well. 
The  defense  of  the  Middle  East,  for  example. 
Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  and 
that  of  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  to  the  de- 
fense of  both  Japan  and  China.  Each  problem 
must  be  examined  In  context  as  It  arises.  In 
a  world  which  is  becoming  smaller  every  day, 
the  United  States  cannot  protect  its  Interests 
by  drawing  an  arbitrary  line  around  certain 
areas,  and  Ignoring  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  approach  was  tried  once.  It  resulted  in 
the  Korean  War. 

Attempts  of  this  kind — attempts,  that  Is. 
to  define  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  In  terms  less  comprehen- 
sive than  those  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter— all  fall  for  the  same  fundamental  rea- 
son: The  Soviet  strategy  of  Imperial  expan- 
sion, world-wide  In  scope.  Is  a  dynamic  proc- 
ess, focusing  now  on  one  area,  now  on  an- 
other, and  is  constantly  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  the  Soviet  perception  of  Its 
emerging  military  superiority.  No  region  of 
the  world  can  be  excluded  in  advance  from 
the  agenda  of  our  concern,  for  each  may  be 
used   as   an   instrument   of   expanding  the 


means  of  control  as  Soviet  campaigns  de- 
velop. For  example.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine 
areas  of  the  world  more  remote  from  the 
United  States  than  Afghanistan  and  the 
Yemeni  states.  Yet  the  United  States  has 
rightly  asserted  an  interest  In  their  Inde- 
pendence, since  they  can  be  used  to  support 
pressure  on  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  generally. 

The  time  has  come,  we  are  convinced,  for 
the  United  States.  Its  Allies,  and  other  na- 
tions, to  reach  a  common  and  concerted 
position  on  Soviet  aggression.  United  States 
foreign  policy  should  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  this  country,  its  Allies,  and  other 
nations  should  act  together  In  solidarity  as 
partners  in  the  great  tasks  of  peace  and 
progress  where  our  interests  are  parallel. 

The  rules  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
were  carefully  thought  through  and  were 
approved  by  the  entire  International  com- 
munity. They  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  Inter-state  system,  and  have  been  Inter- 
preted In  the  same  way  by  United  Nations 
studies,  decisions  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  and  the  Security  Council,  ever 
since  1945.  Except  In  cases  of  Individual  or 
collective  self-defense,  or  enforcement  action 
by  the  Security  Council,  the  Charter  pro- 
hibits the  International  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  State,  and  Impose  upon  all 
States  absolute  responsibility  for  the  Inter- 
national use  of  force  from  their  territories  by 
irregular  forces,  guerrillas,  mercenaries,  or 
armed  bands.  The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  and 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  violate 
the  Charter  as  categorically  as  do  all  other 
forms  of  aggression. 

There  Is  still  time  for  effective  Interna- 
tional action  to  protect  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  through  peaceful 
deterrence  and  well-conceived  Alliance 
diplomacy,  rather  than  through  war  Itself. 

VI 

To  make  such  a  program  of  active  deter- 
rence and  Allied  solidarity  effective,  the 
Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  proposes 
a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  with 
support  and  reinforcement  by  their  Allies 
and  other  friends. 

President  Carter's  1981  budget  and  pro- 
gram proposals  shovild  provide  for  a  prompt 
and  adequate  increase  in  our  military 
strength — strategic,  theater  nuclear,  and 
conventional.  Areas  which  merit  emphasis 
Include : 

(1)  Maintaining  a  clear  and  credible  sec- 
ond strike  strategic  capability,  by  moving 
promptly  to  protect  our  land-based,  air- 
based,  and  sea-based  strategic  launchers 
against  the  risk  Implicit  In  the  looming 
counterforce  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal.  Time  Is 
now  of  the  essence  in  achieving  this  goal. 
We  should  proceed  urgently  with  the  MX 
and  Trident  programs.  To  cover  the  period 
of  danger  before  MX  Is  available  in  useful 
numbers  in  1989.  Minuteman  III  should  be 
redeployed  In  the  most  effective  and  timely 
way;  that  is.  in  the  multiple  vertical  pro- 
tective shelter  system.  We  should  also  get 
on  with  the  production  of  a  more  survivable 
penetrating  bomber  and  cruise  missile  car- 
rier to  supplement  our  obsolete  B-52s.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  FB-lll-BC  could  fill  the  gap 
until  a  longer-range  solution  based  on  B-1 
technology  can  be  made  available.  The  ade- 
quacy of  improvements  to  our  command,  con- 
trol and  communications  systems  and  of 
development  work  on  cruise  missile  tech- 
nology and  ballistic  missile  defense  should 
be  reexamined. 

(2)  Initiating  the  long  term  process  of  re- 
storing our  all-oceans  Navy,  capable  of  pro- 
tecting our  Interests  against  the  Soviet  fleet 
in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  budget  should  also  provide 
adequate  funds  for  our  ready  forces  and  re- 


serves and  Increased  funds  for  research  and 
development. 

(3)  Modernizing  US.  theater  nuclear 
forces.  While  we  endorse  the  recent  decision 
to  deploy  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
and  the  Pershing  II  in  Europe,  this  move  In 
Itself  win  not  reverse  the  growing  Imbalance 
in  theater  nuclear  systems.  Deployment  of 
enhanced  radiation  weapons  remains  a  basic 
requirement  for  defending  NATO. 

(4)  Urgently  reviewing  our  military  man- 
power requirements  and  policies.  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  which  will  be 
necessary  to  arrest  the  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  drive  for  dominance,  and  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  volunteer  recruitment  pro- 
gram. The  machinery  for  manpower  registra- 
tion should  be  reconstituted  at  once,  so  that 
a  democratic  and  equitable  Selective  Service 
system  can  be  Instituted  as  changing  circum- 
stances may  require. 

(5)  Increasing  our  long-term  military  pres- 
ence In  a  number  of  key  regions  of  the  world. 
in  order  to  make  It  possible  promptly  to  de- 
fend, and  to  make  It  apparent  that  this  na- 
tion Is  prepared  to  defend.  Its  Interests  by 
military  means,  should  such  action  become 
necessary. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  sustain  support  for  such  a  program 
of  Increased  military  strength,  the  United 
States  must  pursue  far  more  effective  eco- 
nomic programs,  both  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally. It  must  control  inflation  and  re- 
build its  position  in  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem on  a  more  stable  footing.  In  that  per- 
spective, reducing  the  need  for  oil  Imports, 
both  through  conservation  and  through  In- 
creased production  of  domestic  energy,  is  key. 

On  the  solid  foundation  of  such  a  United 
States  policy,  others  in  the  world  threatened 
by  the  spreading  Soviet  dr  ve  for  military 
and  political  dominance  would  be  given  hope 
and  encouragement  to  Increase  their  own 
defense  effort.  This  nation  and  its  Allies 
should  then  be  able  to  deal  with  problems 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  by  firm  and  prudent  diplomacy, 
vn 

The  problems  which  the  United  States 
faces  are  In  some  ways  similar  to  those  con- 
fronted by  the  Western  world  before  the 
Second  World  War. 

In  the  years  before  1939,  people  watched 
with  disbelief  as  the  world  political  system 
disintegrated  toward  anarchy,  and  anarchy 
led  to  war.  During  those  years,  the  world 
order,  partly  restored  at  Versailles  in  1919, 
fell  apart  under  the  hammer  blows  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  Today  a  similar  process  is  taking  place 
as  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  a  program  of  ex- 
pansionism even  more  ambitious  than  thar.  of 
Hitler,  claiming  the  sanction  of  scientific  So- 
cialism for  designs  In  the  ancient  model  of 
conquest  and  predation. 

In  the  Thirties,  respected  public  figures 
understood  the  dangers  and  the  risks,  and 
called  them  eloquently  to  the  attention  of 
the  Free  World.  But  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can authorities  were  Inc^able  of  acting  de- 
cisively on  what  they  knew  to  be  the  facts. 
For  profound  reasons  rooted  In  the  educa- 
tional systems  and  the  culture  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  they  clung  to  the  Illusion  that 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  they  seemed;  that 
those  who  warned  of  the  danger  of  war  sind 
called  for  the  restoration  of  world  publlo 
order  were  "alarmists"  and  "extremists";  and 
that  somehow  a  compromise  would  be 
reached  and  war  averted. 

History  has  Judged  those  men  harshly. 
They  were  PoUyannas  whose  good  will  and 
good  intentions  paved  the  road  to  disaster. 
To  them,  the  facade  of  the  familiar  peaceful 
everyday  world  seemed  permanent  and  im- 
mutable. In  a  moment,  however,  that  facade 
proved  to  be  as  fragile  as  a  stage  set. 

Even  with  the  experience  of  1914  vivid  in 
their  memories,  the  British  and  American 
people  simply  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
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tmkglne  In  the  mid  I930e  that  world  war 
woiild  come  again.  For  them,  the  taboo 
against  the  political  use  of  military  forr-e  was 
a  powerful  restraint.  Therefore  they  waited 
until  it  was  too  late  to  save  peace  and  free- 
dom without  war. 

As  we  Americans  face  the  problems  of 
foreign  and  defense  policy,  we  should  remind 
ourselves  of  that  terrible  experience.  Even 
towering  Western  leaders  like  Churchill  and 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  failed  to  prevent  war. 
President  Roosevelt,  active  as  he  later  was  in 
achieving  Lend-Leasc.  the  Destroyer-Bases 
Agreement,  the  convoys  to  Europe,  and  all 
the  other  important  actions  of  the  period 
after  World  War  II  began,  did  not  Join  with 
Britain  and  France  during  the  middle  Thir- 
ties when  the  war  might  well  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

The  tides  are  once  again  rushing  the  world 
toward  general  war.  Together  with  its  Allies, 
the  United  States  still  has  time  to  protect 
our  vital  national  interests  by  the  methods 
of  peace,  but  that  time  Is  growing  short. 

The  American  people  are  ready  to  answer  a 
call  for  action  and,  where  necessary,  sacrifice. 
Will  their  leaders  chart  an  adequate  pro- 
gram— and  will  they  do  so  in  time?  The 
answers  to  those  questions  will  determine 
whether  the  1980  crisis  Is  the  forerunner  of 
catastrophe  for  the  non-communist  world 
or  whether  It  marks  a  turning  point  toward 
restoring  peace  with  security  and  freedom.^ 


WHERE  WILL  THE  WEAPONS 
COME  FROM? 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
one  of  its  regiilar  defense  reports,  the 
association  of  the  U.S.  Army  asks  a  very 
important  question  that,  frankly,  the 
answer  to  which  will  disappoint  all 
Americans.  The  question,  "It's  fine  to 
offer  arms  aid  to  threatened  coimtries, 
but  where  will  the  weapons  come  from?" 
I  ask  that  this  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

Defense  Repoet 

It's  Pine  to  Offer  Arms  Aid  to  Threatened 
Countries,  But  Where  Will  the  Weapons 
Come  Prom? 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
triggered  a  niunber  of  reactions  in  the 
United  States  including  a  pledge  to  provide 
modern  weapons  and  supplies  to  Afghan- 
istan's neighbor.  Pakistan.  The  pledge  Is  re- 
ported to  have  a  price  tag  of  about  a  half 
billion  dollars  so  it  represents  a  sizable 
quantity  of  material.  The  U.S.  government  is 
also  pursuing  a  plan  to  rebuild  the  Turkish 
armed  forces  and  will  continue  substantial 
military  aid  to  Israel. 

But,  while  there  is  broad  support  for  the 
program  to  help  Pakistan  prepare  to  defend 
itself  and  to  maximize  the  defensive  poten- 
tial of  the  Turkish  armed  forces,  there  is  a 
growing  concern  that  the  U.S.  Industrial  base 
may  not  be  up  to  the  task.  Administration 
plans  to  increase  hardware  spending  for  our 
own  forces  emphasize  the  problem.  In  the 
1973  Yom  Kippur  War  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  the  production  base  could  not  respond 
quickly  enough  to  keep  ammunition  flowing 
to  Israel  in  sufficient  amounts,  so  U.S.  Army 
reserve  stocks  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
were  raided.  Seven  years  later  the  reserves 
are  just  about  reestablished.  It  is  feared  that, 
if  the  aid  to  Pakistan  is  to  be  provided  on  a 
short-term  time-table,  the  weapons  and 
equipment  will  have  to  be  taken  from  U.S. 
units.  U.S.  commanders  will  then  have  to 
pray  that  the  units  from  which  the  equip- 
ment is  taken  will  not  be  needed  to  fight 
until  the  industrial  base  can  replace  them. 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  government-owned 
ammunition  production  t>ase  has  been  "laid 
away"  and  would  take  weeks  or  months  to 


get  Into  operation.  There  is  insufficient 
foundry  capacity  in  the  United  States  today 
to  provide  more  than  the  number  of  cast 
tank  hulls  and  turrets  needed  to  supply  a 
peacetime  rate  of  tank  production.  The  spe- 
cialized industries  that  produce  the  missiles 
and  ultra-sophisticated  electronics  gear  the 
armed  forces  use  are  already  close  to  mtuci- 
mum  production  and  have  no  means  to  rap- 
Idly  increase  their  output.  In  short,  "The 
Arsenal  of  Democracy"  could  not  be  as  re- 
sponsive as  we  would  like  to  believe. 

This  predicament  was  not  developed  over 
night.  It  is  the  product  of  years  of  defense 
cost-cutting  and  of  setting  low  production 
rates  to  "stretch  out"  the  procurement  of 
major  weapons.  No  prudent  civilian  indus- 
trial manager  would  build  a  plant  bigger 
than  the  one  he  needed  to  produce  the  speci- 
fied number  of  tanks,  aircraft  or  ships  in  the 
required  time. 

Certainly  we  should  help  the  nations  that 
stand  with  us  against  Soviet  aggression.  Be- 
cause of  their  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Pakistan  and  Turkey  would  be  drawn  into 
the  fight  first.  But  our  own  forces  must  also 
be  ready  or  they  present  no  deterrent  at  all, 
and  deterrence  is  the  prime  reason  for  their 
existence.a 


of  human  rights  so  as  to  keep  alive  the 
aspirations  of  Lithuanians  and  all  other 
persecuted  peoples  who  desire  the  un- 
fettered opportunity  to  exercise  these 
rights.* 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

•  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
February  16,  1980.  marks  the  B2d  anni- 
versary of  the  reestablishment  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  and  the  729th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State.  In  publicly  commemorating 
these  events,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  reaflSrm  their  commitment  to 
the  exercise  of  basic  human  rights  which 
have  so  often  been  forcibly  suppressed 
during  Lithuania's  tortured  history. 

In  1918.  Lithuania  achieved  independ- 
ence after  123  years  of  oppression  by 
Russian  czars.  Forty  years  have  passed 
since  Lithuania  was  denied  its  right  to 
self-determination  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
invasion,  occupation  and  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  States  during  World  War  H. 
Although  the  U.S.  Government  has  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Estonia,  the  denial  of  human  rights  and 
the  Soviet  policy  of  forced  assimilation 
have  not  generated  the  outspoken  ofiB- 
cial  protest  they  warrant.  It  is  there- 
fore imperative  that  this  year's  com- 
memoration, cast  against  the  backdrop 
of  yet  another  ruthless  Soviet  attempt 
to  eradicate  all  vestiges  of  freedom  in  a 
once-independent  nation,  serve  to  force- 
fully condemn  such  shameful  oppression. 

The  horrors  of  the  Stalin  era  have 
been  replaced  with  subtler,  though  no 
less  invidious,  means  of  repression.  Al- 
though the  hopes  of  many  Eastern  Euro- 
peans were  raised  when  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in 
1975,  and  again  when  human  rights 
were  brought  before  a  world  audience 
at  Belgrade  in  1977-78,  firsthand  ac- 
counts by  former  "prisoners  of  con- 
science"  and  reports  in  the  Western  press 
indicate  that  the  repressive  practices 
have  not  abated.  In  Lithuania,  the  So- 
viets continue  to  arrest,  imprison,  exile, 
or  harass  increasing  numbers  of  Lithu- 
anian dissidents  for  alleged  "crimes 
against  the  State." 

In  commemorating  these  Lithuanian 
anniversaries,  the  United  States  should 
rededicate  itself  to  the  tireless  promotion 


CUBA'S  OBJECTIVES 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  while  vio- 
lence and  unrest  continues  to  escalate  in 
Central  America,  particularly  in  El  Sal- 
vador, our  response  ccMitinues  to  be  in- 
adequate. Cuba's  policies,  if  the  front 
page  article  in  this  morning's  edition  of 
the  Washington  Star  is  any  indication, 
unfortunately  do  not  suffer  from  the 
same  drift  and  inadequacies.  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  printed  of  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Experts  See   New   Cuba   Role  in 
Hemisphere   REvoLtmoNS 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Cuban  training  and  advice  on  revolution- 
ary techniques  have  contributed  to  growing 
political  turmoil  In  Central  America — in- 
cluding leftist  violence  in  El  Salvador— and 
pose  a  danger  to  governments  In  other  parts 
of  Latin  America,  according  to  U.S.  special- 
ists on  the  region. 

The  specialists  say  that  Cuba  has  In  the 
past  year  or  so  assigned  a  higher  priority  to 
attempts  to  subvert  regimes  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. They  discern  a  new  phase  in  the  Cuban 
effort  to  spread  commimlsm  in  this  hemis- 
phere. 

Cuba  is  credited  by  the  specialists  with 
plajlng  a  key  organizing  role  In  the  Sand- 
inista  victory  in  Nicaragua  last  July  and  now 
In  moves  toward  consolidating  Communist 
power  there. 

Cuba  is  also  teachlg  radicals  from  other 
Latin  American  countries  how  to  develop 
popular  complaints  into  revolutionary  situa- 
tions, the  specialists  said.  The  effects  are 
already  being  seen  in  crises  in  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador,  and  they  could  appear  soon 
in  other  places. 

Smoldering  complaints  based  on  economic 
and  social  disparities,  some  existing  since 
Spanish  settlers  subjugated  Indians  are  be- 
ing fanned  into  flames  by  a  new  Cuban  ap- 
proach. It  emphasizes  broad-based  revolu- 
tiona.ry  movements,  replacing  Cuba's  unsuc- 
cessful 1960s  emphasis  on  smaU  guerrilla 
bands  in  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Carter  administration  has  recognized 
the  threat  to  some  Latin  American  regimes 
as  a  result  of  Cuban  activity.  The  threat  is 
considered  more  real  and  more  dangerous 
than  the  possibility  of  direct  intervention  in 
Latin  American  countries  by  Cuban  troops. 

But  the  twin  U.S.  answers  to  the  threat 
are  long-term  responses:  supplying  economic 
aid  to  help  reduce  poverty  that  breeds  rev- 
olution and  urging  social  and  political  re- 
forms. The  U.S.  responses  might  not  be  able 
to  overcome  years  of  social  Ills  before  the 
Cubans  can  foster  the  development  of  ex- 
plosive pressures  and  then  touch  sparks  to 
thenv 

The  specialists,  most  of  whom  analyze 
Latin  American  developments  for  the  U.S. 
government,  said  Cuba's  new  activity  appar- 
ently results  from  seeing  fresh  opportunities 
in  the  region  after  the  coup  in  Grenada  last 
March  and  the  fall  of  President  Anastaslo 
Somoza  Debayle  In  Nicaragua  last  July. 

Those  events  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
special  task  force  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  study  Instability  in  the  region.  It  was 
headed  by  Philip  C.  Habib,  a  senior  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance. 

But,  although  it  recognized  the  need  for 
more  economic  aid.  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion that  President  Carter  sent  to  Congress 
last  month  decreased  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic aid  sought  for  Latin  America.  Carter 
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had  asked  $326  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  he  only  asked  $304  million  in  1981. 

The  existence  of  revolutionary  new  possi- 
bilities became  evident  to  Havana,  and  pre- 
sumably also  to  the  leaders  In  Moscow  who 
finance  and  influence  what  Havana  does, 
after  Cuban  ventures  in  Africa  had  stag- 
nated. 

There  are  now  about  36,000  Cuban  troops 
and  military  advisers  in  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  plus  about  14,000  teachers,  tech- 
nicians and  others.  With  a  population  bulge 
at  home  that  creates  a  need  for  Jobs,  and 
with  Moscow  paying  the  bills,  this  is  a  role 
that  Cuba  can  maintain  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

But  since  the  buildup  in  Ethiopia  In  the 
winter  of  1977-78,  foUowing  the  1975  An- 
golan venture,  there  have  not  been  any 
openings  for  playing  major  new  roles  in  new 
African  countries.  Havana  and  Moscow  ap- 
parently decided  not  to  get  involved  In  the 
Rhodeslan  civil  war  after  training  some  local 
guerrillas.  Both  quietly  support  the  current 
attempt  to  reach  a  political  solution. 

The  Latin  American  opportunities  are 
different  from  the  African  ventures.  They 
require  only  seed  money  and  small  numbers 
of  people.  Some  of  the  revolutionaries  are 
radicals  from  other  Latin  countries  who  have 
been  trained  and  have  lived  In  Cuba  for 
years  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Communist  Inter- 
national brigade. 

These  people  are  now  instructing  the  local 
leaders  of  old,  sometimes  moribund,  move- 
ments in  various  countries  on  how  to  expand 
their  political  base,  turn  latent  grievances 
into  explosive  Issues,  and  organize  revolu- 
tions. This  represents  a  new  approach  for 
Cuba  to  Latin  American  revolution. 

When  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba 
on  New  Years  Day  1959.  he  called  for  hU 
guerrilla  example  to  be  followed  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  Dominican  Republic.  Venezuela 
and  other  countries.  Guerrilla  missions  were 
quickly  sent  to  these  countries  and  others 
like  Haiti  and  Panama.  But  most  were  what 
the  specialists  called  "comic  opera  opera- 
tions" that  failed. 

More  careful  preparations  led  to  more 
serious  revolutionary  efforts.  The  theory  in 
Havana  was  that  a  small  guerrilla  nucleus 
would  spark  the  overthrow  of  dictatorial  re- 
gimes. But  th»se  efforts  ended  with  the 
death  in  Bolivia  in  1967  of  Castro's  comrade, 
Che  Guevara. 

Cuba  remained  dedicated  to  spreading  Its 
revolution,  but  after  1967  it  emphasized  the 
maintenance  of  formal  relations  with  Latin 
governments.  Obtaining  the  benefits  of  trade 
and  cultural  exchanges  was  not  considered 
inconsistent  with  plotting  to  subvert  other 
governments. 

The  overthrow  in  1973  of  the  world's  first 
democratically  elected  Marxist  president, 
Salvador  Allende  Oossens  in  Chile,  confirmed 
the  Cuban  conviction  'that  only  an  armed 
revolution  that  destroyed  all  opposing  power 
could  establish  a  Communist  regime.  The 
theory  was  then  growing  in  Havana  that  the 
best  way  to  prepare  for  such  revolutions  was 
by  developing  mass  organizations. 

Cuba  stayed  in  touch  with  the  small, 
mostly  insignificant  guerrilla  movements 
around  the  region,  and  it  continued  to  train 
revolutionaries.  But,  one  specialist  said,  it 
seemed  to  lack  any  master  plan. 

The  strength  and  Intensity  of  the  San- 
dlnlsta  movement  in  Nicaragua  apparently 
surprised  Cuba,  although  the  Sandinistas 
were  already  receiving  help  from  some  Latin 
American  democratic  opponents  of  Somoza 
as  well  as  some  not-so  democratic  antl- 
Somoza  quarters.  The  unsuccessful  Sandln- 
Ista  uprising  In  September  1978  caused  Ha- 
vana to  take  a  new  look  at  the  movement. 

In  early  1979,  the  specialists  say,  the 
Cubans  reached  some  kind  of  agreement  with 
the  Sandinistas  to  provide  advisers,  weapons, 
communications  and  other  forms  of  aid.  This 


seems  to  have  been  the  critical  element  that 
led  to  the  Sandlnista  victory  over  Somoza 
in  July. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  Cuban  role  Is 
still  unclear.  Some  U.S.  officials  talk  of  Cuban 
"conmiand  and  control,"  while  others  say  it 
was  more  advice  on  coordination  than  the 
actual  running  of  Sandlnista  operations. 
Cubans  tried  to  stay  in  the  background, 
using  Communists  from  other  Latin  coun- 
tries that  they  had  trained. 

"They  don't  want  any  Cuban  bodies  being 
found  on  guerrilla  battlefields  abroad,"  was 
the  way  one  specialist  described  Havana's 
caution.  But  Cuba  sent  1,200  teachers  into 
Nicaragua  after  the  Sandlnista  victory. 

After  Somoza  fled  Nicaragua,  the  local 
conunittees  that  had  run  Sandlnista  opera- 
tions assumed  broad  powers  over  food  dis- 
tribution, passports  and  other  things.  These 
powers  have  gradually  been  expanded.  At  the 
same  time,  unions  and  other  mass  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  to  widen  controls, 
the  media  have  been  muzzled,  and  security 
services  strengthened. 

"The  Infrastructure  for  a  complete  Com- 
munist takeover  is  now  being  put  in  place" 
in  Nicaragua,  one  specialist  said. 

He  compared  the  situation  there  with  the 
plece-by-piece  tactics  that  Communists  used 
in  Eastern  Europe  to  slice  up  oppK>sitlon  after 
World  War  II  and  the  conversion  of  Castro's 
originally  broad-based  1959  government  into 
a  Communist  regime.  Another  specialist  said 
a  similar  development  is  now  occturlng  In 
Ethiopia,  where  the  Cubans  and  Soviets  are 
trying  to  build  a  solidly  Communist  political 
base  underneath  the  military  Junta  that  they 
went  to  aid. 

"But  at  the  moment  (in  Nicaragua)  there's 
still  enough  divergence  of  views  to  slow  the 
process"  of  a  takeover,  the  specialist  added. 

After  Somoza  fell,  the  Cubans  began  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  neighboring  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala.  Both  countries  had  old. 
Ineffective  opposition  movements  that  could 
be  shaped  Into  potent  new  forces  for  revolu- 
tion. 

The  specialists  have  since  last  summer 
seen  some  coordination  among  what  had 
been  separate  organizations  in  El  Salvador,  a 
coordination  they  believe  is  the  result  of 
Cuban  efforts.  This  had  led  to  an  upsurge  in 
revolutionary  activity  that  threatens  the 
stability  of  the  country  and  is  causing  great 
concern  in  Washington. 

After  forging  leftist  unity,  the  Cuban  ad- 
visers are  presumed  now  to  be  preparing  for 
insurrection.  "They'll  probably  be  ready 
within  a  year  or  so,"  one  specialist  said. 

In  Guatemala,  the  old  Guerrilla  Army  of 
the  Poor  has  moved  away  from  its  former 
base  among  a  small  core  of  radicalized  uni- 
versity students  to  appeal  to  the  masses  of 
poor  Indians.  This  is  a  shift  from  the  tra- 
ditonal  supjjorters  of  Marxist  movements  in 
Latin  America  to  a  new  and  potentially 
stronger  element  that  can  sustain  a  revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Specialists  say  that  Cuban  tactics  differ  In 
other  Latin  American  areas.  In  the  eastern 
Caribbean  they  seem  to  be  counting  on  large- 
scale  unemployment  and  other  economic 
problems  to  produce  radical  changes.  They 
are  also  watching  for  possibilities  in  South 
America,  one  example  being  Paraguay's  fu- 
ture after  aging  dictator  Alfredo  Stroessner 
dies. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  Increasing 
Cuban  involvement  as  outlined  in  this 
article  should  come  as  no  surprise.  Last 
July  20  at  a  breakfast  meeting  with  re- 
porters, Ramon  Sanchez-Parodl,  head  of 
the  Cuban  interest  section  in  Washing- 
ton, said  that  Cuba  plans  to  increase  its 
cooperation  with  the  Soviets  and  that 
such  ties  "will  continue  to  increase  in  all 
fields  including  military  collaboration." 


When  Sanchez  was  asked  whether  that 
will  mean  internationally  or  only  within 
Cuba,  he  repUed  "across  the  board,"  and 
named  El  Salvador,  Guatmala,  and 
Honduras  as  the  next  countries  targeted 
for  guerrilla  insurrections. 

I  questioned  the  administraticm  about 
this  in  an  Augxist  10  letter.  The  reply 
was  that — 

While  Mr.  Sanchez-Parodl  did  express 
Cuba's  support  for  the  struggle  of  "popular 
forces"  In  El  Salvador.  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras, he  did  not.  as  some  press  reports  sug- 
gested, go  beyond  this  to  say  that  Cuba 
would  provide  arms  to  guerrillas  or  export 
revolution  tn  this  hemisphere. 

WeU,  according  to  today's  Star  article, 
the  advisers,  weapons,  communications, 
and  other  forms  of  aid  Cuba  supplied  the 
Sandinistas  seems  to  have  been  a  critical 
element  that  led  to  the  Sandlnista  vic- 
tory in  Nicaragua  last  July. 

It  would  be  naive  and  dangerously 
misleading  to  lay  at  Cuba's  doorstep  all 
the  blame  for  the  violence  that  currently 
is  undermining  moderate  forces  in  El 
Salvador  and  threatens  to  envelop  Gua- 
temala. Social,  economic,  and  poUtical 
inequities  persist  in  these  countries.  Our 
own  policies,  or  lack  of  them,  hava  not 
helped.  Our  inconsistent  policy  has  often 
confused  and  undercut  the  very  moder- 
ate, reform-minded  pohtical  parties  we 
ostensibly  wanted  to  promote. 

And  our  foreign  aid  continues  to  be 
administered  in  ways  that  often  seem 
peculiar.  We  continue  to  build  schools, 
while  the  Cubans  send  teachers  to  teach 
in  them.  We  send  crates  of  blood  plasma 
with  all  sorts  of  friendly  messages  writ- 
ten on  them,  only  to  have  Cuban  doctors 
administer  them. 

Our  own  continuing  determination  to 
ignore  Cuba's  objectives  and  deal  with 
them  accordingly,  have  allowed  the  Cas- 
tro regime  to  take  important  steps  In 
Central  America  in  selling  a  repressive 
social,  political,  and  economic  model  that 
can  only  be  described  as  an  utter  failure. 

If  we  continue  to  ignore  the  Cuban  role 
in  all  its  dimensions,  we  will  see  the 
bloodshed  of  El  Salvador  repeated 
throughout  the  region.* 


PAY  INCREASE  FOR  PILOTS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  the  flying  sector  of  our 
Armed  Forces  is  getting  more  and  more 
dangerous  day  by  day.  As  Congress  de- 
lays, argues,  and  then  backs  away  from 
the  type  of  pay  increase  and  other  recog- 
nitions that  men  and  women  in  the  serv- 
ice deserve  who  fly  the  aircraft  of  our 
country,  more  and  more  are  these  people 
forced  to  get  out  of  the  service  to  get 
jobs  that  will  enable  them  to  live.  How 
long  this  situation  is  going  to  last  de- 
pends entirely  upon  this  Congress.  I  ask 
that  the  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  George  C.  Wilson  of  Sun- 
day, February  17,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  with  the  prayer  that  my 
colleagues  will  take  heed  before  it  is  too 
late.  Airplanes,  frankly,  in  war  are  not 
worth  anything  unless  they  are  in  the 
air  with  their  weapons  activated. 
The  article  follows: 
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Pat  Lid  Squeczinc  Best  Pilots  Oxrr  or  V.S. 

Warplane  Cockpits 

(By  George  C,  Wilson) 

Langley  APB.  Va. — The  fighter  Jocks  Hy- 
ing the  hottest  planes  in  the  sky,  the  ones 
who  would  go  to  war  first,  cannot  figure  out 
how  Washington  can  be  so  damn  dumb. 

To  them,  all  this  hollering  over  registra- 
tion and  the  draft  is  like  swatting  at  the 
flies  rather  than  attacking  the  manure  pile, 
to  use  a  famous  expression  from  one  of  their 
former  leaders.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay. 

The  big  problem  in  today's  military,  ac- 
cording to  the  pilots  of  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  is  not  recruiting  or  drafting  new  bod- 
ies— although  they  favor  this— but  holding 
onto  the  men  and  women  with  "the  right 
stuff"  already  in  uniform. 

"I  feel  unappreciated,  taken  advantage  of," 
said  Capt.  William  R.  Looney  III,  expressing 
the  hurt  felt  by  the  proud  men  who  are 
pilots.  "I'm  disappointed  in  my  countrymen. 
Tomorrow  I  could  die.  The  American  civilian 
leadership  doesn't  appreciate  I'm  doing  that 
for  them." 

Pentagon  statistics  and  surveys  document 
that  thousands  of  young  pilots  such  as 
Looney  are  fed  up  with  losing  money  to  in- 
flation year  after  year  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  caps  their  pay  and  civilian  workers 
get  big  raises. 

So  many  pilots  are  quitting  in  protest 
that  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  fear  they 
will  not  have  enough  to  man  all  their  war- 
planes.  The  Air  Force  figures  it  will  be  2.400 
pilots  short  this  fiscal  year,  2,500  next  year 
and  4,000  the  year  after— unless  pay  and 
other  benefits  are  Improved  dramatically 
The  Navy  needed  to  retain  58  percent  of  Its 
young  pilots  this  year  but  now  estimates  It 
will  hold  only  28  percent  of  them. 

The  Air  Force  says  It  costs  $900,000  to  train 
Just  one  pilot  in  the  sophisticated  tactics 
needed  to  win  dogfights  against  Russians  fly- 
ing modern  planes.  But  this  expensive  train- 
ing makes  the  pilot  highly  saleable  to  com- 
mercial airlines  and  other  civilian  firms  will- 
ing to  pay  twice  as  much  as  the  military 

Today's  Jet  pilot  is  a  different  breed  from 
the  storybook  one,  the  hard-drinking  swash- 
buckler of  Pappy  Boylngton  fame.  He  has  at 
least  one  college  degree,  often  two.  He  talks 
and  thinks  like  an  engineer,  or  else  he  does 
not  survive  modern  weapons.  And  like  every- 
one else,  he  worries  about  buying  a  home 
and  putting  aside  enough  money  for  his 
children's  education. 

He  Is  hard  to  replace.  Neither  registration 
nor  the  draft  would  close  the  pilot  gap.  That 
is  why  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff,  and  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward.  chief  of 
naval  operations,  are  more  worried  about 
keeping  the  good  people  they  have  than  find- 
ing new  bodies. 

The  squadron  commanders  who  would 
have  to  lead  their  pilots  to  war,  like  Lt.  Col. 
Ralph  Wetterhahn  of  the  71st  Eagle  squad- 
ron here,  see  concentrating  on  retention  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense. 

"It's  a  whole  lot  cheaper  to  keep  one  guy 
from  going  out  the  back  door  than  to  try  to 
take  In  three  or  four  others  through  the 
front  door  to  replace  him,"  Wetterhahn  rea- 
soned. Safer,  too. 

His  squadron  flies  the  hot  F15  Eagle  fighter 
under  the  motto:  "Our  mission  Is  to  fly.  fight 
and  win."  The  word  "win  "  is  underlined.  Liv- 
ing or  dying  in  today's  air  battles  depends 
on  decisions  made  in  seconds  high  above  the 
earth.  Inexperienced  pilots  die  quickly. 

"We  can  draft  people  until  we're  blue  In 
the  face,  bring  them  in  for  two  years,  and 
they  roll  out  after  two  years. "  said  Vice  Adm. 
George  E.  R.  Klnnear  II,  commander  of  the 
Navy's  Atlantic  fleet  warplane  squadrons. 
"But  that  doesn't  do  anything  to  build  up 
the  skilled  manpower  who  take  five  or  six 
years  to  train." 

It  Is  young  pilots  with  six  to  11  years 
service — the  ones  especially  attractive  to  air- 


lines and  other  civilian  employers — whom 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  losing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Why  would  these  pilots  trade  whirling 
around  the  sky  at  1,000  miles  an  hour  in 
fighter  planes  which  cost  $15  million  to  $25 
million  each  for  the  comparatively  dull  life 
of  civilian  jobs?  A  group  of  them  gathered 
to  explain  It  at  the  building  just  off  the  air- 
field here  used  by  the  94th  "Hat  in  the  Ring" 
squadron.  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  made 
the  squadron  famous  during  World  War  I. 
The  original  squadron's  stone  "Hat  in  the 
Ring"  symbol— mounted  in  1918  on  the 
94th's  operations  building  in  Toul,  Prance — 
now  marks  the  entrance  to  squadron  head- 
quarters. 

The  pilots  In  the  lounge  wear  red  or  blue 
turtleneck  jerseys  under  their  flying  suits. 
They  begin  with  niceties  and  move  quickly 
to  anger — anger  focused  on  Washington.  Why 
does  Washington  care  so  much  about  draft 
legislation  and  "real  growth"  in  the  $158 
billion  Pentagon  budget?  Why  does  It  care  so 
little  about  "real  growth"  In  the  pilots' 
$24,000  paychecks? 

The  outrage  Is  as  visible  In  their  conver- 
sation as  the  contrails  from  their  P15  Eagles 
against  a  morning  sky 

"A  lot  of  people  have  this  money  problem," 
continued  Capt.  Looney,  30,  native  of  Nor- 
man, Okla.,  an  Air  Force  Academy  graduate 
who  also  has  a  master's  degree  In  manage- 
ment from  the  University  of  Michgan. 

"It's  not  like  we're  saying  poor  Air  Force 
officer,  poor  P15  pilot,"  Looney  explained. 
"But  the  thing  Is  that  you  see  your  friends 
outside  the  service  making  more  money,  and 
you  know  you're  Just  as  well  equipped  and 
capable.  If  not  more  so.  You  see  what  they 
can  provide  for  their  families.  It  frustrates 
you. 

"I  get  a  very  good  feeling  for  what  I'm 
doing.  Some  day  I'm  going  to  be  happy  as 
hell  and  look  back  with  great  pride  on  the 
things  I've  accomplished  In  the  military. 
But  I'm  exacting  a  pretty  high  price  from 
my  wife  and  my  children  to  accomplish  this 
for  myself.  They're  the  ones  who  are  suffer- 
ing. 

"I  feel  unappreciated,  taken  advantage  of. 

They  know  they've  got  a  good  deal  in 

the  majority  of  people  who  fly  this  airplane. 
I  don't  feel  my  general  has  done  that  to  me. 
I  feel  the  civilian  leadership  has  done  that 
to  me. 

"The  airplane  could  blow  up.  Somebody 
could  run  into  me  or  I  could  run  into  them 
or  we  could  go  to  war  and  I  could  get  killed. 
And  I've  got  a  wife  and  parents  and  a  family 
I'm  leaving  behind.  I've  accepted  this,  as  has 
everybody  else  In  this  room.  The  American 
civilian  leadership  doesn't  appreciate  I'm 
doing  that  for  them.  I'm  disappointed." 

Capt.  James  G.  Boehm,  29,  of  Falrvlew 
Park,  Ohio,  one  of  the  pilots  who  flew  an  P15 
to  Saudi  Arabia  early  In  the  Iranian  crisis, 
agreed. 

"If  you  think  you're  getting  bad  vibes," 
Boehm  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  you're  talking 
to  guys  who  have  the  best  assignment  in  the 
Air  Force" — flying  the  F15  fighter.  Many 
pilots  flying  lesser  planes  are  even  more  dis- 
pirited, he  said,  because  they  feel  their  efforts 
are  not  appreciated.  "We're  in  our  Job  right 
now  so  kids  in  San  Francisco  can  go  out 
and  demonstrate  against  the  draft." 

Capt.  David  A.  Greschke,  33.  of  Huron,  S.D., 
is  very  saleable  on  the  civilian  market.  He 
holds  an  electrical  engineering  degree  from 
South  Dakota  State  University  and  a  public 
administration  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Colorado. 

"I'm  still  motivated,"  said  Greschke.  "but 
I  would  expect,  after  lOVi  years  in  the  Air 
Force,  to  be  at  a  measurable  level  above 
where  I  started  in  pay,  responsibilities  and 
so  on.  But  really,  all  that  has  changed  Is  the 
rank." 

He  and  other  pilots,  some  of  whom  pulled 


pay  cards  and  other  papers  from  flight  suit 
pockets  to  document  their  claims,  said  they 
have  been  losing  to  Inflation  year  after  year, 
most  recently  because  President  Carter 
capped  their  raises  at  5  and  then  7  percent — 
far  below  the  actual  rate  of  Inflation. 

The  $24,000  captains  said  they  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  paid  the  $60,000  to  $100,000  sala- 
ries of  commercial  airline  pilots.  But  they 
resent  risking  their  lives  for  a  government 
that  refuses  to  keep  their  pay  ahead  of  in- 
flation. They  said  that  skilled  enlisted 
people,  such  as  the  crew  chiefs  who  keep 
their  F15s  flyable.  are  losing  out,  too. 

"It's  very  disheartening  for  me  to  go  out 
to  my  Jet  and  have  my  crew  chief  work  my 
airplane,  and  then  tip  that  same  crew  chief 
over  at  the  commissary  for  bagging  gro- 
ceries," complained  Capt.  Rowe  P.  Stayton, 
28,  of  Qulnlan,  Tex.,  an  Air  Force  Academy 
graduate. 

"There's  something  wrong  with  that  sys- 
tem," Stayton  went  on.  "The  guy  Is  expected 
to  put  In  a  hell  of  a  Job  out  there  during  the 
day  and  has  to  come  over  here  in  the  eve- 
ning to  make  ends  meet  by  taking  what  I 
consider  a  demeaning  position.  More  impor- 
tant, he  cannot  do  his  regular,  very  Impor- 
tant Job  well  because  he  Is  staying  up  too 
late  doing  the  second  Job." 

Stayton's  crew  chief  maintaining  the  $15 
million  F15  is  an  E-3,  or  senior  airman.  His 
base  pay  Is  $570  a  month,  or  $6,840  a  year. 
Allowances  on  top  of  that  push  his  pay  to 
Just  under  $9,000. 

MaJ.  Hal  Hornburg,  34,  who  has  a  business 
degree  from  Texas  A&M  and  a  master's  de- 
gree In  career  management  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  is  brleflng  Capt.  Gerry 
Chrlsteson.  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State,  on  how 
they  are  going  to  "kill"  two  "enemy"  planei 
In  an  instrumented  rectangle  of  sky  off  Cape 
Hatteras. 

The  "enemy"  planes  are  Navy  PHs  out  of 
nearby  Oceana  air  base.  Every  maneuver  will 
be  recorded  electronically.  Afterward,  the 
pilots  will  study  on  a  screen  back  at  the 
squadron  what  they  did  right  and  wrong, 
like  pro  football  players  reviewing  Sunday's 
game  film.  The  pilots'  mistakes  would  prob- 
ably mean  death  In  wartime  because  aerial 
missiles  have  become  so  lethal. 

Hornburg's  briefing  underscores  the  tech- 
nological nature  of  modern  dogflghtlng.  Life 
or  death  depends  on  your  radar  seeing  the 
other  guy  before  his  radar  sees  you,  and  on 
split-second  mental  computations  of  geo- 
metric angles  for  missile  or  gunfire.  No  more 
white  scarf,  eyeball-to-eyeball,  lengthy 
whirling  gunflghts.  It  is  kUl  or  be  killed  In 
seconds. 

"I  don't  want  to  fight  slow  speed  today. 
So  think  getting  energy.  If  you  can't  get 
back  Into  the  fight  a  good  high  energy  rate, 
then  separate.  "  That  means;  if  you  can't 
manage  supersonic  speeds,  break  off  the 
engagement. 

"I  want  to  run  In  on  these  guys  at  a  six 
to  nine  thousand  foot  split  and  try  to  run  a 
bracket  on  them."  he  continued.  That  means 
boxing  in  the  two  Navy  F14s  with  the  two 
F15s. 

"I  want  to  bracket  them  in  terms  of  hori- 
zontal offset,  vertical  offset  and  in  time.  If 
I  go  low.  we'll  have  a  time  bracket  on  them. 
What  I  want  to  avoid  at  all  costs  is  having 
them  see  both  of  us  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 

"What  we  want  to  do  !s  get  a  quick  kill 
and  get  out.  If  they  deny  that,  and  we  know 
that  by  aspect  |  the  geometric  angles  between 
planes  fighting  each  other  1.  then  we  fight 
them  single-ship.  If  we  can't  get  a  quick  kill 
within  15  to  20  seconds,  then  we  want  to  bug 
out.  We  don't  want  to  stay  in  and  fight  slow. 
Do  not  engage  subsonic." 

Capt.  Chrlsteson,  Hornburg's  wing  man  In 
the  upcoming  two-agalnst-two  air  battle.  In- 
terjected :  "I'd  like  to  call  the  aspects  of  my 
bogle,  maybe  every  four  miles.  That  cues  me. 
And  It  might  cue  you  If  you  hear  me  call  an 
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aspect  Is  bogus  because  the  geometry  has 
changed.  .  .  ." 

"We  don't  have  to  come  back  with  three  or 
four  kills  apiece."  Hornburg  stressed  as  he 
ended  his  briefing.  "What  we  don't  want  to 
do  Is  come  back  with  a  mort."  For  mortuary. 

Hornburg  and  Chrlsteson  walked  out  to 
their  F15s,  relishing  the  thought  of  the  up- 
coming duel  off  Cape  Hatteras.  To  his  dis- 
may. Hornburg  found  his  F15  broken  down. 
Chrlsteson  took  on  the  two  F14s  alone  and 
got  back  "alive." 

The  scene  Is  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant  out- 
side Norfolk.  Two  F15  pilots  from  Langley 
and  their  wives  are  having  a  night  out.  Joan 
Johnson,  mother  of  two  and  a  computer  spe- 
cialist, Is  explaining  why  low  pay  Is  not  the 
only  reason  pilots  are  quitting  the  Air  Force 
in  droves. 

"If  he  moves  again,"  she  announced  reso- 
lutely, "I'll  stay."  Capt.  Henry  B.  Johnson  III. 
34.  of  Silver  Spring,  who  had  to  ball  out  over 
the  North  Sea  when  both  Pratt  &  Whitney 
FlOO  engines  In  his  P15  conked  out  at  once, 
said  he  would  respect  her  decision. 

The  Johnsons  have  been  in  the  Air  Force 
11  years.  They  have  been  forced  to  move  11 
times.  Joan  has  had  it  with  both  the  "genteel 
poverty"  and  the  continual  moving. 

"Our  fifth  grader  has  been  In  five  different 
school  systems.  It's  a  constant  adjustment  to 
different  curricula,"  she  said.  Meanwhile,  she 
has  had  to  give  up  one  good  Job  after 
another. 

Mrs.  Johnson  expressed  the  frustration 
shared  by  thousands  of  today's  military 
pilots:  "I  didn't  anticipate  at  23  what  my 
personal  needs  would  be  at  33. "• 


UMI 


DOES  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT  PRO- 
VIDE MINORITY  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  ? 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  time  I  have  attempted  to  make 
the  American  public  aware  of  the  un- 
necessary inflationary  aspects  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  law  which  is  allowing  con- 
struction unions  to  enjoy  the  boon  of  this 
outdated  law  on  wages.  It  is  a  sacred  cow 
to  organized  laboi'.  as  evidenced  by  the 
excessive  amount  of  time  and  money  it  is 
spending,  to  lobby  our  colleagues  not  to 
tamper  with  any  of  its  provisions.  It  has 
cost  taxpayers  billions  of  unnecessary 
tax  dollars  over  the  years  in  excessive 
wage  costs,  as  Congress  has  recently  been 
reminded  again,  not  by  business  but  by 
the  GAO — its  own  investigative  agency. 
Without  rephrasing  all  of  the  reasons 
why  Davls-Dacon  ought  to  go — of  which 
there  are  many — it  seems  to  me  that  with 
the  submission  of  the  President's  plan 
to  deal  with  youth  unemployment  it  is 
timely  to  reexamine  Davis-Bacon  in  re- 
gard to  minority  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Of  concern  is  not  only  restrictive 
job  opportunities  but  also  an  array  of 
other  negative  effects  perpetuated  by 
Davis-Bacon  on  minorities  in  this  coun- 
try— minority  contractors,  minority 
homebuyers,  and  minority  communi- 
ties. One  of  the  best  articles  I  have 
read  on  this  subject  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Bill  Keyes,  currently 
a  legislative  assistant  for  the  American 
Conservative  Union.  Mr.  Keyes,  in  an 
extremely  incisive  and  analytical  way, 
concludes  that  the  repeal  of  the  act 
would  have  immediate  positive  effects  on 
solving  some  of  the  housing  and  unem- 
ployment problems  among  minorities 
which  in  turn  would  benefit  our  entire 
Nation  significantly. 


Mr.  President,  repeal  of  this  act, 
which  costs  many  to  benefit  only  a  few, 
is  a  step  which  will  reduce  inflation,  no 
matter  how  slightly,  and  is  worth  taking. 
Any  step  which  will  reduce  the  frustra- 
tion and  despair  of  the  teenage  jobless  is 
also  worth  taking.  For  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  asking  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Keyes  illuminative  article  now  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
Effects  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on 
Minorities 

During  the  Great  Depression,  many  local 
construction  workers  were  being  displaced 
by  migrant  workers  who  were  willing  to  work 
for  lower-than-normal  wages.  So,  In  1931,  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  was  enacted  to  protect  local 
construction  workers'  Jobs  by  discouraging 
the  employment  of  itinerants  on  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects  of  over  $2,000. 

Davis-Bacon,  the  nation's  first  federal  law 
affecting  minimum  wages  for  private  sector 
employees,  required  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  determine  prevailing  wages  in  areas  where 
federal  construction  was  to  take  place.  Wages 
paid  to  workers  on  these  federal  Jobs  could 
not  legally  fall  below  prevailing  wage  levels 
determined  by  the  Labor  Department. 

Because  of  difficulty  In  collecting  wage 
data,  the  Labor  Department's  prevailing  wage 
determinations  have  often  been  erroneous. 
In  many  cases,  the  Labor  Department  has 
determined  prevailing  wage  rates  for  non- 
union rural  areas  on  the  basis  of  union  wages 
In  urban  areas  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
away.  The  chief  result  of  these  erroneous 
determinations  has  been  serious  Inflation  In 
the  construction  Industry.  Instead  of  pre- 
venting local  wages  from  being  undercut, 
Davis-Bacon  has  actually  forced  wages  up- 
ward. And  Instead  of  Insuring  that  federal 
contracts  would  go  to  the  local  contractor, 
the  Act  has  tended  to  give  advantage  In  bid- 
ding to  larger,  urban,  union,  and  usually 
white  contractors  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
local  contractor. 

Of  concern  here  Is  the  negative  effects  of 
Davis-Bacon  on  minorities  In  this  country- 
minority  contractors,  minority  homebuyers, 
and  minority  communities. 

MiNORiry  contractors 

( 1 )  Minority  contractors,  who  tend  to  be 
nonunion,  are  often  discouraged  from  bid- 
ding for  government  contracts  because  of 
the  Act's  manpower  structures. 

While  many  minority  contractors  make  ex- 
tensive vise  of  laborers,  Davis-Bacon  makes 
few  allowances  for  them  In  Its  wage  scheme. 
Laborers  are  usually  young  persons  who  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  In  construction 
work.  Along  with  mixing  mortar  and  pushing 
wheelbarrows,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  skilled  tradesmen,  learning 
as  they  go.  so  they  can  later  be  paid  the 
higher  wages  for  doing  the  Job  of  the  skilled 
tradesman.  These  laborers  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  lower  wages  because  they  receive  the 
benefit  of  moving  Into  the  construction  labor 
market;  the  contractor  benefits  from  hiring 
them  because  they  do  necessary  unskilled 
labor  at  wages  lower  than  the  wages  paid  to 
Journeymen. 

Because  Davis-Bacon  requires  that  any- 
time anyone  picks  up  a  tool  of  a  trade  be 
must  be  paid  as  a  Journeyman  In  that  trade, 
the  contractor  on  a  federally  funded  or  fed- 
erally assisted  project  has  to  pay  laborers  as 
painters  one  minute  and  carpenters  the  next, 
always  higher  than  he  would  otherwise  pay 
them.  This  defeats  his  reason  for  hiring  un- 
skilled laborers. 

The  minority  contractor,  therefore,  is  dis- 
couraged from  bidding  for  government  con- 
struction contracts  because  he  would  be 
forced  to  make  one  of  two  undesirable 
choices — whether  to  pay  his  inexperienced 
laborers  at  high  Journeyman's  wages  required 


by  the  Act  or  to  fire  them  at  the  outset  of 
the  Job  because  they  cannot  be  as  produc- 
tive as  their  high  Davis-Bacon  wages  would 
demand.  Because  of  concern  for  these  em- 
ployees and  t>ecause  most  of  the  contractor's 
Jobs  will  not  be  governmental  Jobs,  the  mi- 
nority contractor  often  chooses  not  to  bid 
for  Jobs  financed  by  the  federal  government. 

Not  only  does  Davis-Bacon  disrupt  the  mi- 
nority contractor's  wage  rates,  but  the  Act's 
wide  range  of  stipulations  also  disrupts  his 
normal  method  of  operation.  While  the  con- 
tractor may  wish  to  save  money  on  man- 
power and  supplies  by  spray  painting,  for 
example,  Davis-Bacon  permits  only  brush 
painting.  Similarly,  while  the  typical  minor- 
ity contractor  has  one  crew  of  laborers  re- 
sponsible for  moving  all  building  materials 
around  the  Job  site,  Davis-Bacon  demands 
that  Ironworkers  move  metal  and  plumbers 
move  pipe. 

This  disruption  of  normal  methods  of  op- 
eration is  another  reason  why  the  minority 
contractor  often  chooses  not  to  bid  for  fed- 
erally financed  construction  Jobs. 

(2)  Secondly,  the  minority  contractor  is 
discouraged  from  bidding  because  of  the  de- 
creased morale  which  results  when  his  work- 
men move  from  a  wage-Inflated  Davis-Bacon 
Job  to  a  private  Job  at  a  lower  pay  rate. 

Also,  the  contractor  who  has  some  of  his 
employees  working  on  a  government  Job 
while  others  are  working  on  a  private  Job  Is 
certain  to  have  serious  morale  problems  due 
to  the  difference  in  rates  of  pay  for  people 
doing  identical  work. 

(3)  Recordkeeping  requirements  also  pre- 
sent problems  for  the  minority  contractor. 
Under  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  the  contractor  is  required 
to  keep  detailed  payroll  records  while  con- 
struction Is  underway,  showing  wsiges  and 
other  benefits  such  as  health  Insurance  paid 
for  each  worker.  A  certified  copy  of  this 
paperwork  must  be  sent  to  the  project's  con- 
tracting officer  weekly. 

The  contractor  is  also  responsible  for  as- 
suring that  each  subcontractor  is  complying 
with  these  same  reporting  requirements,  and 
the  contractor  Is  responsible  for  certifying 
and  forwarding  each  subcontractor's  weekly 
payroll  forms  to  the  contracting  agency. 

Moreover,  the  contractor  is  required  to 
keep  a  copy  of  his  payroll  records  on  file  for 
three  years  after  the  project  Is  completed. 

The  typical  minority  contractor  Is  small  In 
his  operations  and  would  therefore  be  forced 
to  hire  additional  office  personnel  to  handle 
this  pa{>erwork  required  by  Davis-Bacon 
Because  contractors  move  back  and  forth 
from  federal  to  private  projects,  with  the 
average  nonunion  firm  doing  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  Its  work  on  Davis-Bacon  proj- 
ects. It  Is  Impractical  for  the  minority  con- 
tractor to  hire  additional  office  personnel. 
The  alternative  to  hiring  office  personnel  Is 
hiring  an  outside  accountant.  There  again, 
because  the  minority  contractor  typically 
runs  a  smaller  operation,  he  Is  less  able  to 
bear  this  cost  than  his  larger,  and  usually 
white,  counterpart.  Thus,  the  paperwork  re- 
quirements of  Davis-Bacon  clearly  give  en 
advantage  to  the  lP.rger  contractor  who  has 
his  own  office  pool  sufficient  to  handle  It. 
Because  of  this  paperwork  burden,  the  mi- 
nority contractor  often  choses  not  to  bid  on 
government  construction  projects. 

(4)  Wage  competition  exists  In  areas  where 
government  construction  projects  are  under- 
way. Due  to  the  skilled  manpower  shortage 
In  the  construction  Industry  and  due  to  the 
weak  contractor-employee  relationships 
which  result  In  part  from  the  relative  short- 
ness of  Jobs,  contractors  working  on  private 
construction  Jobs  are  usually  forced  to  raise 
the  wages  of  their  skilled  tradesmen  In  order 
to  keep  these  employees  from  leaving  to  work 
on  federally  financed  construction  Jobs  where 
they  could  earn  the  Infiated  Davis-Bacon 
wages.  It  Is  difficult  for  the  small  minority 
contractor  to  pass  this  cost  on  to  the  con- 
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sumer  If  he  wants  to  remain  competitive  In 
the  bidding  for  private  Jobs.  So.  some  of  the 
cost  of  increased  wages  mufit  be  suffered  by 
the  contractor.  The  minority  contractor  Is 
typically  less  able  than  his  white  counter- 
part to  compete  against  Davis-Bacon  con- 
tractors for  skilled  tradesmen  by  raising 
wages. 

MINORITY    BOME   BUYERS 

There  Is  a  serious  need  for  new  construc- 
tion In  minority  neighborhoods.  Because 
minorities  lag  behind  whites  In  Income,  they 
are  more  seriously  affected  by  construction 
costs  which  are  Inflated  by  Davis-Bacon 
when  considering  home  construction  and 
renovation. 

Washington.  D.C.,  a  city  with  a  70  percent 
minority  population,  can  be  used  to  Illus- 
trate how  potential  minority  home  buyers 
are  affected  by  Davis-Bacon. 

On  March  12.  the  city  announced  the  un- 
dertaking of  an  ambitious  housing  renova- 
tion project  which  would  make  available 
733  unite  by  November  1980.  The  cost  of  the 
project  Is  estimated  at  10  million,  or  a  little 
more  than  $13,500  for  the  construction  of 
each  unit. 

The  rehabilitated  units  will  be  for  both 
single-family  and  multi-family  occupancy, 
with  269  units  for  sale  to  low  and  moderate 
income  persons  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Section  235  program.  The  prices  of 
229  of  these  units  range  from  $28,000  to 
$44,000:  and  forty  units  are  priced  from 
$38,000  to  $44,000.  The  Section  235  program 
provides  Interest  subsidies  to  reduce  mort- 
gage coste. 

If  Davis-Bacon's  prevailing  wage  require- 
ment inflates  construction  costs  in  Washing- 
ton by  ten  percent,  as  has  been  estimated 
by  builders  in  other  areas  of  the  country, 
sixty-seven  less  families  will  gain  the  op- 
portunity to  move  into  better  homes.  That 
is  to  say.  sixty-seven  additional  units  could 
be  renovated  with  the  funds  needed  to  off- 
set the  additional  construction  costs  re- 
quired by  Davis-Bacon.*  This  will  be  occur- 
ring amid  reporte  that  some  two  and  three- 
room  apartments  in  Washington  are  being 
shared  by  as  many  as  two  or  three  families 
which  have  been  displaced  because  their 
homes  have  been  purchased  for  conversion 
Into  expensive  condominiums.  Displaced 
families  often  share  housing  because  afford- 
able units  are  not  available. 

Another  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  Davis- 
Bacon  on  minority  homebuyers  can  be  found 
in  Indian  housing.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate 
reported  recently  that  the  prevailing  wage 
requirement  of  Davis-Bacon  has  seriously 
Inflated  the  cost  of  Indian  housing  par- 
tially financed  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  the  extent 
that  the  average  cost  of  modest  single-fam- 
ily units  on  reservations  is  approaching 
$70,000.  That  price  Is  almost  $6,000  higher 
than  the  nationwide  cost  of  the  average 
single  family  home. 

The  average  income  of  Indian  families  was 
$5,800  as  compared  with  $9,590  per  year  for 
the  population  as  a  whole  according  to  the 
1970  Census,  ahd  In  some  Indian  communi- 
ties the  unemployment  rates  for  young  peo- 
ple reach  as  nigh  as  eighty  percent.  Thus. 
Indian  families  are  hardly  able  to  suffer  the 
rapid  inflation  of  housing  costs.  Further- 
more, this  inflation  has  caused  a  significant 
reduction  in  HUD's  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Indian  housing  units  which  will  be  pro- 
duced m  FY  1980. 

It  is  Ironic  that  while  all  fifteen  voting 
Congressional   Black   Caucus   members   and 


•We  have  assumed  that  (1)  ten  percent 
added  cost  equals  loss  of  buying  power,  (2) 
that  each  unit  equals  one  family,  and  (3) 
that  each  unit  requires  $13,500  for  re- 
habilitation. 


all  four  voting  Hispanic  Caucus  members 
are  quick  to  speak  about  the  problem  of 
inadequate  housing  In  minority  communi- 
ties, they  all  voted  against  waiving  Davis- 
Bacon  prevailing  wage  requirements  for  resi- 
dential houslr  7  rehabilitation  projects  car- 
ried out  by  neighborhood-based  non-profit 
organizations. 

The  legislation  which  would  amend  certain 
federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  also  sought 
to  exempt  Indian  housing  from  Davis-Bacon. 
This  amendment  to  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  155  ayes  to  244  noes. 

Government  housing  programs  imple- 
mented to  aid  low-Income  families  could 
serve  far  more  families  If  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  an  almost  fifty  year  old  law  which  re- 
quires the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  con- 
struction workers  while  also  discouraging 
small,  and  particularly  minority,  contractors 
who  would  probably  work  at  somewhat 
lower  rates  from  even  bidding. 

MINORITY  COMMUNITIES 

Davis-Bacon  has  negative  effects  on  minor- 
ity communities  in  two  significant  ways. 
First,  the  Act  often  Inflates  building  con- 
struction coste  beyond  the  amount  which 
neighborhood-based  organizations  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  construction  of  various  proj- 
ects Intended  for  neighborhood  benefit.  And 
second,  the  Act  often  aggravates  unemploy- 
ment among  minority  construction  workers 
and  prospective  minority  construction 
workers. 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reported  recently  that  "neighbor- 
hood-based non-profit  organizations  have 
been  frustrated  in  their  efforte  to  rehabilitate 
buildings  because  of  the  requirement  that 
prevailing  wage  rates  be  paid  on  such 
projects" 

(2)  In  the  area  of  unemployment,  it  Is 
easy  to  see  that  the  Intended  purpose  of 
Davis-Bacon  is  not  being  fulfilled  by  the  way 
the  Act  Is  now  being  administered.  When  the 
law  was  enacted,  the  chief  concern  was  the 
undermining  of  local  wage  rates  by  outside 
competitors  willing  to  work  for  very  low 
wages.  But  the  law  tends  to  have  the  exact 
opposite  effect  today,  with  Davis-Bacon  en- 
couraging the  hiring  of  outside  union  labor 
rather  than  small  nonunion,  and  often  mi- 
nority, local  labor. 

On  Indian  reservations,  for  example,  few 
Indians  are  ever  hired  to  work  on  Indian 
Housing  Administration  projects  because  few 
of  them  have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop 
marketable  skills  to  the  point  that  they 
could  be  as  productive  as  their  Davis-Bacon 
wages  would  demand. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  a  skilled  labor  force, 
on-the-job  training  programs  should  be 
prevalent  on  reservations,  "Yet",  according 
to  the  US.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs'  Report  on  Indian  Housing,  "the 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  (BAT),  which  admin- 
isters these  programs,  has  not  taken  any 
initiative  to  adapt  them  to  the  reservation 
and  make  them  work.  Few .  . .  tribes  are 
large  enough  to  make  such  a  program  ...  a 
success.  It  appears  that  there  are  more  than 
enough  training  resources  out  of  which  BAT 
could  easily  construct  a  worthwhile  and  ap- 
propriate program.  Nonetheless.  BAT  has  yet 
to  take  any  Interest  in  Indian  apprentice- 
ship programs  although  Indian  community 
unemployment  rates  generally  eclipse  even 
the  worst  urban  ghetto  black  teenage  rates, 
with  some  reaching  as  high  as  eighty  per- 
cent. 

"One  thing  is  clear:  the  Davis-Bacon  pro- 
gram bars  local  unemployed  Indians  from 
working  on  their  own  housing  projects." 

Davis- Bacon  demands  that  apprentices 
employed  on  federal  construction  sites  must 
be  registered  in  state  or  federal  programs 


recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  training.  A  case  Involving  the  Delta 
Electric  Construction  Company.  Inc..  of  San 
Antonio.  Texas,  illustrates  the  problem  of 
this  apprenticeship  stipulation  and  ite  ef- 
fects on  minority  employees. 

On  February  13,  Delta  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Navy  Department's  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command  to  make 
additions  to  airfield  lighting  systems.  Short- 
ly after  entering  into  the  contract  with 
them.  Delta  requested  authorization  of  ad- 
ditional classifications  and  wage  rates  for 
Junior  and  senior  electrical  helpers. 

On  April  13,  the  Navy  denied  Delta's  clas- 
sification and  wage  rate  requests,  saying 
electrician  helpers  could  not  be  employed 
instead  of  "properly  Indentured  appren- 
tices." 

Delta,  a  nonunion  firm,  did  not  have  a 
BAT-approved  apprenticeship  program. 
Rather,  they  had  developed  their  own  pro- 
gram which  Included  a  correspondence 
course,  class-room  training  and  on-the-job 
training.  Arguing  against  the  decision  of 
the  Division  of  Wage  Determinations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Delta  said  their  em- 
ployees were  being  discriminated  against 
because  they  were  being  deprived  of  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  electrical  trades 
without  first  Joining  a  union  and  a  union- 
sponsored  apprenticeship  program.  Delta 
argued  further  that  the  Labor  Department's 
decision  violated  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Righte  Act  of  1964  because  the  vast  major- 
ity of  their  electrician  helpers  were  minori- 
ties, and  minorities  were  not  likely  to  be 
accepted  Into  union-sponsored  apprentice- 
ship programs  In  as  great  percentages  as 
they  were  employed  and  trained  by  Delta 
and  other  nonunion  firms  like  Delta. 

Because  apprenticeship  programs  ap- 
proved by  BAT  are  almost  exclusively 
union -sponsored,  and  because  minorities 
seem  to  have  difficulty  being  accepted  into 
union -sponsored  apprenticeship  programs, 
Davis-Bacon's  requirement  that  laborers 
and  helpers  should  be  registered  in  BAT- 
approved  apprenticeship  programs  tends  to 
restrict  the  entry  of  minorities  into  the  con- 
struction labor  force. 

U.S.  District  Court  dismissed  Delta's  case, 
ruling  that  the  decision  rested  within  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  Jurisdiction  and  was  not 
subject  to  Judicial  review.  Therefore,  if  non- 
union apprenticeship  programs  which  would 
facilitate  the  entry  of  more  minorities  into 
construction  work  are  to  be  accepted  for 
federal  construction  projects,  Davis-Bacon 
must  be  repealed  or  ite  administration  must 
be  radically  revised. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were 
racial  considerations  In  the  enactment  of 
Davis-Bacon  Just  as  there  are  distinct  racial 
effects  of  It  today,  almost  fifty  years  later. 
In  advocating  passage  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  Congressman  Miles  Allgood  spoke  in 
favor  of  protecting  local  "white  labor"  from 
"cheap  colored  labor"  from  southern  states. 
Today,  while  Davis-Bacon  is  Intended  to  pro- 
tect local  workers,  relatively  few  blacks  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  work  on  federal 
construction  projects  in  predominately  black 
neighborhoods,  and  seldom  are  Indians  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  employment  on 
housing  construction  projecte  on  their  own 
reservation. 

The  National  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors has  recommended  the  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon,  pointing  out  that  "unemploy- 
ment among  blacks  In  cities  with  population 
over  100,000  is  (high)  .  .  .  the  large  pool  of 
Idle  labor  cannot  be  used  and/or  trained 
because  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act." 

CONCLUSION 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  negative  effects 
on  minority  contractors,  minority  home  buy- 
ers and  minority  communities.  Therefore,  It 
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is  In  the  best  interest  of  minorities  that 
Davis-Bacon  should  be  repealed. 

With  repeal  of  this  Act.  minorities  would 
be  a  critical  step  closer  to  solving  some  of 
the  social  problems  they  consider  most  se- 
rious. Housing  and  unemployment  arc  prime 
examples.  In  the  area  of  housing,  if  Davis- 
Bacon  were  not  in  effect,  it  would  be  possible 
to  build  or  renovate  In  minority  communities 
more  housing  unite  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  presently  spent.  And  in  the  area 
of  unemployment,  which  plagues  minority 
communities  at  a  menacing  rate,  the  Job  pic- 
ture should  brighten  for  young  minority  per- 
sons as  contractors  would  be  encouraged  to 
hire  them  as  laborers  and  helpers,  affording 
them  the  opportunity  to  break  Into  the 
construction  labor  force  ( the  Economic  Fore- 
cast and  Survey  Center  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  estimates  that  with  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon,  employment  would  Increase  by 
as  much  as  150.000  Jobs  nationwide).  With 
these  two  positive  results  alone,  minorities 
would  benefit  from  repeal  of  the  Act.  But 
there  would  be  other  positive  results — direct 
and  indirect — of  Davis-Bacon's  repeal. 

If  housing,  unemployment,  and  other  so- 
cial problems  of  great  concern  to  minorities 
are  to  be  dealt  with  effectively,  Davis-Bacon 
must  be  repealed.9 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TWO  OUTSTAND- 
ING PHYSICIANS— THE  LATE  DR 
LEWIS  (LUDWIG)  BRINGS  AND 
HIS  WIFE,  DR.  GUSTI  BRINGS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  Cumberland  lost  a  valued 
friend  and  selfless  helper  on  July  18, 
1979  when  Lewis  iLudwig)  Brings  died 
leaving  behind  him  a  legacy  of  more  than 
50  years  as  a  practicing  physician. 
Dr.  Brings  was  born  February  18.  1902. 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  one  of  two  sons  of 
Julius  Brings.  M.D.  Early  in  life,  he  de- 
termined to  pursue  a  carrer  in  medicine 
following  in  his  father's  footsteps.  In 
1924  he  graduated  from  the  prestigious 
University  of  Vienna  School  of  Medicine. 
Following  medical  school,  he  received 
extensive  training  in  obstetrics,  gyne- 
cology, and  surgery.  During  medical 
school,  he  met  a  fellow  medical  student, 
Gusti  Elisabeth  Waldstein.  who  became 
a  pediatrician  and  whom  he  later 
married. 

Following  their  marriage,  because 
times  were  unsettled  in  Europe,  the 
Brings  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  in  1941  moved  to  Cumberland,  Md., 
where  they  both  opened  a  practice  of 
medicine. 

Cumberland  and  its  environs  had  few 
physicians  then  and  the  new  doctors 
found  they  could  not  practice  solely  in 
their  respective  fields,  OB  GYN,  surgery 
and  pediatrics.  Their  doors  were  open  to 
anyone  in  pain.  Never  was  a  patient 
refused.  At  first,  they  made  house  calls 
by  bicycle.  Lewis  Brings  dehvered  many 
babies  at  home. 

Patients  and  physicians  alike  learned 
that  Lewis  and  Gusti  Brings  could  al- 
ways be  relied  upon  to  provide  excellent 
care.  They  treated  the  rich  and  the  poor 
With  equal  respect  and  dignity.  They 
kept  late  hours  so  the  working  men  and 
women  were  able  to  receive  medical 
care  without  sacrificing  time  on  the  job. 
Many  times  over  their  40  years  of  prac- 
tice in  Cumberland,  these  dedicated 
physicians  had   to  set  aside   personal 


plans  and  goals  because  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  for  whom  they  cared. 

Lewis  Brings  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  education  and  learning.  He  was 
involved  in  the  training  of  registered 
nurses  during  the  time  that  the  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital  in  Cumberland  had  its 
own  nursing  school.  In  later  years,  he 
held  a  teaching  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  for 
the  purpose  of  training  nurse  practi- 
tioners. 

Both  of  the  Drs.  Brings  were  instru- 
mental in  assisting  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity in  building  a  new  hospital  in  Cum- 
berland. Lewis  Brings  served  as  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in 
1962.  Gusti  Brings  has  been  elected  hon- 
orary chief  of  staff  for  1980. 

On  October  27,  1979,  when  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  opened  the  new  wing  at 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  the  outpatient 
area  of  that  wing  was  dedicated  jointly 
to  Dr.  Lewis  Brings  and  Dr.  Leo  Ley,  in 
recognition  of  their  contributions  to  the 
hospital  and  the  community.  No  tribute 
could  be  more  appropriate  or  better  de- 
served. 

In  spite  of  long  arduous  hours  of  clini- 
cal practice,  the  Brings  had  time  for 
raising  a  family  and  for  other  activities. 
Their  two  daughters  both  became  pro- 
fessionals :  One  a  physician,  the  other  an 
educator.  The  Brings  took  part  in  many 
community  and  charitable  activities  in- 
cluding such  organizations  as  the  Amer- 
ican Lung  Association,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  and  the  Allegany 
County  Crippled  Children's  Association. 

Lewis  Brings  was  a  practicing  physi- 
cian until  shortly  before  his  death.  Gusti 
Brings  tliis  year  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary of  50  years  as  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  truly  a 
richer  place  because  of  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  Gusti  and  Lewis  Brings.  They 
have  made  a  contribution  to  quality  of 
life  in  Cumberland  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  which  shall  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. They  have  set  an  inspiring  example 
for  the  rest  of  us.» 


THE  PERIL  OF   GROWING 
DEPENDENCY 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
ver>-  seldom  do  we  have  a  chance  to  hear 
or  read  the  reactions  of  those  among  us 
who  became  U.S.  citizens  and  learned  to 
live  under  the  precepts  of  American  free- 
dom. Recently,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  a  man  who  offered 
his  reflections  on  our  society  after  25 
years  of  citizenship.  He  had  some  very 
interesting  thoughts  on  the  perils  of 
growing  dependency  in  America,  and  I 
ask  to  have  the  speech  which  Mr.  Walter 
Weisman  delivered  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  speech  follows: 
The    Peril    of    Growing    Dependency — Re- 
flections After  25  Years  of  U.S.  Citizen- 

SHIP 

(By  Walter  Wlesman.  Independent  Speaker 
and  Consultant) 
1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
my  quarter-century  of  U.S.  citizenship  be- 


fore Fellow-Rotarians.  It  was  Just  a  couple 
of  blocks  from  here  25  years  ago  this  week 
that  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  become 
a  citizen  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Judge  Hobart  Grooms.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
Judge  Grooms  in  the  audience  as  a  guest  of 
the  club.  By  the  way,  this  week  also  hap- 
pens to  coincide  with  my  arrival  from  Ger- 
many 34  years  ago. 

Of  course.  I  could  simply  wrap  up  my 
feelings  about  the  good  life  in  these  United 
States  with  one  of  my  speeches  entitled  "I 
never  had  it  so  good"  Marching  slowly  to- 
ward 60,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  already 
had  a  full  life,  even  at  this  young  age.  I 
agree  with  Satchel  Paige  who  asked,  "How 
old  would  you  be  if  you  didn't  know  how 
old  you  was?" 

But  It  would  be  Intellectually  dishonest 
to  tell  you  that  alls  well.  I  would  rather 
use  this  unusual  anniversary  as  an  occa- 
sion for  some  sober  analysis  on  an  issue 
which  may  prevent  millions  of  citizens  from 
sharing  my  good  feelings  about  life  In  this 
country. 

Let  me  warn  you  that  I  am  a  rather  atyp- 
ical Immigrant,  a  fact  some  of  you  have 
known  during  my  nearly  30  years  In  Ala- 
bama. My  unusual  assignments  In  25  years 
of  government  service,  my  extensive  speaking 
trips  and  my  volunteer  Involvement  from  the 
local  to  the  national  level — all  combined  with 
my  Inquisitive  mind — have  offered  me  In- 
sights most  citizens  may  never  be  privUeged 
to  gain.  I  also  admit  freely  that  34  years  In 
Texas  and  Alabama  have  not  made  me  into 
a  flaming  liberal! 

What  concerns  me  most  about  our  future 
is  the  ever-growing  dependency  of  the  In- 
dividual citizen.  This  issue  has  been  haunt- 
ing me  over  the  years,  and  my  feelings 
about  it  are  now  stronger  than  ever.  It  may 
well  be  the  primary  cause  for  the  recently 
often-mentioned  "malaise." 

Having  spent  my  early  years  under  a  dic- 
tatorial form  of  government,  the  full  Impact 
of  which  I  have  only  begun  to  understand 
during  the  last  decade,  the  one  principle  I 
appreciated  the  most  as  1  developed  an  tin- 
derstanding  for  my  new  country  was  the  In- 
dependence of  the  individual. 

There  has  been  a  creeping  erosion  of  this 
concept.  And  I  do  not  speak  of  an  Interna- 
tional conspiracy  or  some  sinister  Commu- 
nist plot.  That  would  be  an  easy  way  out 
to  sooth  our  conscience.  I  see  this  phenome- 
non as  a  self-inflicted,  gradual  departure 
from  the  principles  assuring  our  personal 
freedom. 

Every  time  we  have  chipped  away  at  these 
principles  there  were  seemingly  plausible  ra- 
tionales offered  for  the  departures,  it  was 
frequently  during  times  of  economic  crises. 
It  is  not  a  development  attributable  to  any 
one  political  party  or  president.  To  one  de- 
gree or  other,  we  have  eroded  the  founda- 
tion for  personal  Incentive  for  more  than  50 
years. 

As  I  prepared  myself  for  citizenship  In  the 
early  ^Os.  I  boned  up  for  the  examination  be- 
fore an  official  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
tirallzation  Service.  I  learned  that  our  type 
of  republic  means  not  only  freedom  and  In- 
dependence but  also  responslbUity.  risk- 
taking,  discipline  and  Judgment.  In' short, 
there  U  no  free  ride  by  simply  beneflUng 
from  the  obvious  advantages. 

I  observe  with  sadness  today  that  this  lofty 
goal  has  lost  much  of  ite  meaning,  primarily 
through  our  never-ending  efforts  to  "help 
people."  That  kind  of  help  carries  a  price  tag. 
Too  many  bargain  basement  offers  have  been 
the  death  of  a  good  portion  of  our 
Independence. 

A  nation  can  only  be  as  Independent  as  the 
grand  total  of  the  independence  of  thoughte 
and  actions  of  its  citizens.  To  drive  It  home 
with  a  sledge  hammer — the  peril  of  growing 
dependency  of  an  Increasing  number  of  citi- 
zens has  become  the  main  reason  for  ovir 
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national  dependency,  hesitation  and  Inde- 
cision— our  "malaise,"  If  you  please. 

One  major  cause  for  this  dependency  Is 
the  growing  reliance  on  third  parties,  a  form 
of  creeping  collectivism  invading  many 
phases  of  our  lives.  We  are  now  offering 
"crutches"  for  all  occasions,  for  all  walks  of 
life,  all  age  groups,  for  almost  any  personal 
decision  to  be  made  or  action  to  be  taken. 

Let  me,  as  briefly  as  possible.  Identify 
some  major  contributors  to  the  crutch  fac- 
tory. I  do  so  with  sincere  concern,  not  with 
malice  or  blind  dislike  for  the  individuals 
and  organizations  involved. 

The  most  pervasive  influence  has  been  gov- 
ernment. Regardless  of  presidents,  congresses 
and  parties,  the  parade  of  making  citizens 
more  dependent  has  been  going  on  and  on. 
Occasional  lone  voices  attempting  to  stop  the 
parade,  or  at  least  to  slow  It  down,  have  had 
little  effect. 

The  problems  multiply  when  officials  now 
In  policy-making  positions  used  to  be  Iden- 
tified as  avowed  advocates  of  "social  change." 
There  appears  to  be  a  great  goal  to  bring  us 
all  down  to  a  common  denominator;  to  make 
us  as  "average"  as  possible. 

Hell,  I  do  not  care  to  be  average  I  This 
country  was  conceived  by  imcommon  people, 
under  most  uncommon  circumstances,  to  as- 
sure that  uncommon  men  and  women  could 
pursue  uncommon  goals.  That,  even  today.  Is 
known  as  the  "American  dream." 

Just  think  of  the  irony.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands throughout  the  world  would  like  to 
Join  us,  legally  and  otherwise,  to  share  a  piece 
of  this  uncommon  action.  Yet,  governmental 
agencies,  charged  with  assuring  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  our  principles,  have 
been  moving  time  and  again  In  the  opposite 
direction. 

Ncct.  the  influence  of  associations,  of 
groups  representing  special  Interests  of  Im- 
mense variety.  They  have  a  proper  part  In  our 
political  process.  You  and  your  company 
probably  belong  to  several  such  organiza- 
tions. How  much  of  a  crutch  have  they  be- 
come for  you?  How  much  of  your  own  think- 
ing do  you  do?  How  far  have  such  groups 
gone  beyond  reasonable  limits? 

Just  one  example  close  to  one  of  my  Inter- 
ests. I  have  been  a  member  of  several  na- 
tional retiree  associations  for  10  years  and 
have  closely  followed  their  actlvltes.  One 
such  group  recently  malUd  a  tabloid-size, 
four-page,  multi-colored  "Blgoll  Wanted  for 
Highway  Robbery"  publication  and  encour- 
aged more  than  three  million  senior  citizens 
to  take  political  action.  You  can  view  this 
copy  after  my  speech  and  Judge  whether  this 
kind  of  extreme  approach  may  not  be  step- 
ping over  the  line. 

I  could  not  help  but  wonder,  aside  from 
purely  factual  Issues,  whether  the  antl- 
buslness  minds  conceiving  such  material  had 
determined  how  many  senior  citizens  may 
be  among  the  some  14  million  stockholders 
depending  for  part  of  their  Income  on  the 
petroleum  Industry. 

Next,  the  influence  of  unions.  My  concern 
is  not  whether  or  not  a  company  has  to  work 
with  and  through  a  union,  but  whether  or- 
ganized labor  may  not  have  gone  way  beyond 
Its  initial  purpose.  Consider  this  one  factor. 
Annual  salaries  of  union  staff  members  In 
the  United  States  have  passed  the  1.2  billion 
dollar  mark — 100  million  dollars  per  month! 
Imagine  how  many  citizens  thus  make  their 
living  this  way  and  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
coming  up  with  all  sorts  of  ideas  and  actions 
to  assure  their  Jobs. 

Next,  the  Influence  of  religion.  Yes,  you 
heard  me  right,  religion!  We  have  been  wit- 
nessing so-called  religious  movements  of  the 
most  extreme  nature  making  human  beings 
virtual  slaves.  Some  of  what  has  happened 
during  the  last  20  years  may  well  be  the  most 
colossal  sacrilege  perpetrated  In  the  name  of 
Ood  on  a  world  allegedly  more  enlightened 
by  educational  efforts.  In  this  field,  too,  con- 


sultants and  agencies  have  sprung  up  with 
the  most  outlandish  titles,  themes,  promises 
and  goals,  many  Implying  that  there  is  sim- 
ply no  hope  without  their  expertise.  Shades 
of  P.  T.  Barnum! 

Next,  the  Influence  of  "Instant  experts," 
the  TV  "personalities"  with  easy  answers  to 
complex  problems,  witty  comments,  profound 
platitudes  and  convincing  smiles.  The  more 
often  they  appear,  the  greater  their  credi- 
bility regardless  of  the  validity  of  their  ut- 
terlngs.  This  category  of  crutch  includes  the 
growing  number  of  people  offering  advice  via 
print  media.  An  article  "The  Advice  Givers" 
offered  food  for  thought  In  this  respect  in 
the  July  1979  issue  of  the  magazine  "Dy- 
namic Years." 

Next,  the  influence  caused  by  the  dally 
bombardment  by  polls,  surveys,  statistics  of- 
fered by  an  endless  number  of  sources,  and 
interpretations  provided  by  "think  tanks," 
prestigious  academicians  and  other  special- 
ists of  all  shades.  One  recent  article  called 
this  process  a  form  of  "statistical  oppres- 
sion." 

The  flood  of  studies  made,  mostly  paid  for 
by  our  tax  money  and  often  totally  un-coor- 
dinated  between  major  government  agencies, 
Is  a  never-ending  source  of  confusion  to 
the  public  and  only  adds  to  the  uncertain 
feelings  about  government.  I  ran  across  a 
study  suggesting  that,  after  a  heart  attack, 
sex  may  be  more  tjeneficlal  than  walking.  I 
didn't  even  realize  this  had  ever  been  ques- 
tioned! 

The  issue  of  the  Information  deluge  is 
compounded  when  public  officials  have  the 
urge  to  utter  on-the-spot  interpretations  on 
vital  matters  the  moment  TV  cameras  are 
directed  their  way. 

Next,  the  Influence  of  the  growing  num- 
ber of  people  offering  counseling  services.  To 
be  sure,  many  of  them  are  highly  reputable 
and  accredited  professionals.  But  this  is  a 
field  in  which  public  licensing  is  not  re- 
quired. I  am  concerned  about  those  who 
have  been  offering  rational  explanations  for 
the  most  Irrational  behavior  and  thus  lead 
citizens  into  lifestyles  with  consequences  we 
are  already  paying  for.  Certain  views  suggest 
that  citizens  who  do  not  care  to  use  crutches 
really  need  help,  following  the  old  Hollywood 
Joke,  "If  you  are  not  in  analysis,  you  must 
really  be  sick." 

As  one  last  Influence  I  would  list  speakers 
and  writers  who  make  a  comfortable  living 
putting  down  what  has  made  us  great.  They 
find  more  fault  with  us  than  we  can  collect- 
ively imagine.  Some  still  speak  of  the  evils 
of  capitalism,  the  oppression  of  workers  and 
the  need  for  true  socialism  to  make  us  free. 
With  all  such  evils,  which  other  system 
would  offer  such  people  the  opportunity  to 
write  sensational  best-sellers  resulting  In  tax 
brackets  which  makes  living  in  Switzerland 
or  Lichtensteln  a  desirable  solution! 

So  much  for  my  selection  of  crutches.  You 
can  probably  think  of  others,  but  this  should 
suffice  to  make  you  wonder  and  ponder.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier.  I  fully  respect  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  organizations  engaged  In 
such  activities,  provided  they  operate  within 
the  law. 

What  bothers  me  the  most  is  the  growing 
dependency  of  individuals  In  the  face  of  our 
ever-increasing  educational  efforts  which.  In 
my  simple  way  of  thinking,  were  supposed  to 
contribute  to  greater  knowledge  and  en- 
lightenment and  thus  growing  Independ- 
ence. I  would  expect  a  public  prepared  and 
fortified  to  hear  all  the  voices  and  views  but 
not  to  become  their  victim. 

Have  we  by  any  chance  used  our  educa- 
tional process  to  condition  citizens  toward 
the  use  of  crutches  as  a  permanent  way  of 
life?  This  auestlon  mav  be  the  most  delicate 
Isstie  I  am  raising  In  this  speech  I 

The  debate  over  our  educational  goals 
never  ends.  I  am  a  fundamentalist,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  flrst 


eight  grades.  The  seeds  are  planted  during 
those  years,  for  better  or  worse.  Only  three 
weeks  ago  there  was  yet  another  wire  story, 
this  time  by  the  Associated  Press,  about  the 
probable  illiteracy  of  up  to  64  million  U.S. 
adults.  Even  taking  that  figure  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  if  that  ain't  dependency,  nothing  is. 

I  am  concerned  about  how  we  use  our 
schools  for  purposes  removed  from  gaining 
knowledge  and  skills.  Listen  to  a  quote  from 
presidential  assistant  Mark  Slegel  In  a  speech 
before  the  Washington  Press  Club  on  April 
21,  1977.  "We  want  to  use  the  schools  as 
agents  for  political  reform.  If  our  goal  Is  to 
chaiige  America  by  the  year  2000  or  2010.  I 
don't  think  we  can  overlook  our  children." 

Who  and  what  has  mandated  this  eager- 
ness to  force  fundamental  changes  on  us? 
What  is  wrong  with  the  principles  that  iiave 
made  us  the  most  successful  society  in  the 
world?  With  all  our  freely  discussed  prob- 
lems, we  have  done  better  by  more  people 
than  any  system  nutnklnd  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. If  we  have  not  educated  our  citizens 
and  demonstrated  how  to  use  this  system 
to  their  advantage,  that  is  one  issue.  But 
by  all  that  is  sane.  let  us  not  tamper  with 
the  fundamentals! 

Do  we  really  have  to  re-define  our  na- 
tional purpose  or  should  we  Instead  assure 
that  more  citizens  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  unique  values  of  our  initial  goals 
and  then  do  something  within  these  values 
to  help  themselves  end  their  country? 

HEW  Secretary  Patricia  Harris,  then  still 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, was  quoted  on  June  24  In  the  "Sunday 
Parade"  as  having  placed  the  responsibility 
for  not  defining  our  national  purpose  on  the 
intellectuals  of  the  nation.  This  was  done 
during  a  lecture  at  Harvard. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  the  very  able  Mrs. 
Harris.  Almost  dally  we  can  hear  or  read 
about  this  subject.  It  all  depends  on  oiu' 
definition  of  Intellectual.  We  may  be  re- 
stricting the  term  too  much  to  citizens  with 
purely  academic  credentials.  Our  country's 
leadership  In  all  walks  of  life  and  professions 
includes  numerous  capable  Intellectuals. 

A  good  example  is  the  August  13,  1979  story 
in  "Time"  Magazine  about  Citicorp  Chair- 
man Walter  Wrlston.  It  was  a  brief  report 
entitled  "Of  Freedom  and  Inflation."  It  used 
a  number  of  direct  quotes  from  Mr.  Wnston, 
ending  the  article  with.  "To  think  that  the 
bell  does  not  toll  for  academic  freedom  or 
for  freedom  of  the  press  if  economic  freedom 
Is  shackled  is  a  dangerous  Illusion." 

Could  it  be  that  our  society  feels  uncom- 
fortable with  this  kind  of  realistic,  candid 
and  brief  definition  of  our  problems  and  for 
that  reason  would  like  to  see  a  more  "in- 
tellectual" approach?  There  was  in  the  basic 
purpose  of  our  system  a  simplicity  which 
may  not  suit  people  accustomed  to  hear  is- 
sues explained  in  highly  professional  jargon. 

There  was  a  boldness,  gutslness  and  a  bit 
of  audacity  uniquely  American.  It  Is  this 
combination,  even  with  all  our  problems 
over  more  than  two  centuries,  which  to  this 
day  is  admired  by  the  free  and  not-so-free 
all  over  the  globe.  Should  we  ever  lose  this 
uniqueness,  or  even  water  It  down  too  much, 
mankind   will    have   lost   a   model   republic. 

Our  dependency  began  when,  somewhere 
along  the  way,  we  started  looking  for  a  risk- 
free  life,  an  Illusion  in  any  book.  We  started 
to  legislate  ourselves  into  all  sorts  of  corners 
to  assure  against  citizen  Ignorance  and 
apathy.  We  started  the  crutch  factory.  A 
society  with  legislation  covering  against  any 
and  all  eventualities  is  called  a  dictatorship! 

It  appears  that  we  now  do  not  even  take 
a  deep  breath  without  congressional  hear- 
ings, without  high-priced  consultants  study- 
ing matters  highly-paid  government  execu- 
tives should  be  familiar  with,  and  without 
any  number  of  ranking  governmental  leaders 
uttering  the  most  profound  nothings  before 
the  media.  The  "malaise"  again! 
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Thus,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  monumen- 
tal national  split  personality.  There  Is  still 
a  faint  recollection  of  the  simple  principles 
which  made  us  great.  We  Idolize  the  late 
John  Wayne  for  showing  us  how  to  face 
life,  make  decisions,  find  solutions.  We  mar- 
vel at  this  time  of  the  year  at  the  Champion 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  and  their  motto.  "What- 
ever it  takes!" 

But  when  the  movie  and  television  screens 
darken,  we  turn  in  our  comfortable  chairs 
and  reach  once  again  for  the  crutches,  often 
In  the  shape  of  the  symbolic  umbrella  of 
appeasement  and  Indecision. 

I  wish  I  could  have  given  you  a  more 
optimistic  message  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  my  U.S.  citizenship  than  the  words  of  the 
German  philosopher  Goethe  that,  "None  are 
more  hopelessly  enslaved  than  those  who 
falsely  believe  they  are  free."© 


FEDERAL   GOVERNME^fT   COST 
OVERRUNS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  Mr, 
Elmer  Staats,  last  week  released  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  Federal  Government 
cost  overruns  entitled  "Financial  Status 
of  Major  Federal  Acquisitions,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979."  Some  of  the  information  in 
this  document  is  nothing  less  than  shock- 
ing. 

940    ACQUISmONS 

The  Comptroller  General  reveals  that, 
in  1979,  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies were  embarked  upon  940  major  "ac- 
quisitions." These  are  federally  funded 
construction  or  manufactured  projects 
ranging  from  weapons  systems  to  mass 
transit  construction  projects. 

$607    BILLION    COST 

Mr.  President,  the  estimated  cost  of 
completion  of  the  940  projects  now 
underway  is  $607  billion.  This  enormous 
figure  has  been  growing  year  after  year. 
Only  4  years  earlier,  the  GAO  reported 
only  585  projects  underway  that  would 
cost  a  total  of  $404  billion  to  complete — 
now  it  is  940  projects  costing  $607  billion. 

COST    OVERRUNS $261     BILLION     WORTH 

Quite  aside  from  the  magnitude  and 
the  questionable  necessity  of  all  of  these 
expenditures  is  the  issue  of  cost  overruns. 
There  are  those  who  would  probably 
argue  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  940 
projects  underway  are  justified  and 
needed  to  protect  the  Nations's  security, 
produce  and  conserve  energy,  develop  na- 
tural resources,  and  sd  forth. 

But,  I  do  not  think  I  could  find  anyone 
who  would  argue  in  favor  of  cost  over- 
runs— especially  the  $261  billion  worth  of 
cost  overruns  revealed  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  report. 

That  is  correct,  Mr.  President.  The  re- 
port indicates  that  the  current  estimate 
of  $607  billion  required  to  complete  940 
projects  has  increased  by  $261  billion,  or 
75  percent,  over  initial  cost  estimates  or 
over  baseline  estimates  when  initial  esti- 
mates were  not  available,  outdated,  or 
superseded  by  later  authorization. 

$76    BILLION    IN    OVERRUNS    LAST     YEAR 

Mr.  President,  the  overrun  figure  has 
increased  by  $76  billion  in  the  last  year 
alone.  The  estimated  costs  of  the  940  ma- 
jor projects  listed  in  the  report  have  in- 
creased $76  billion  over  the  past  year  to 
$607  bUlion. 


INFLATIONARY  CAUSES 

Mr.  President,  one  might  presume  to 
think  that  the  major  cause  of  these  over- 
runs is  inflation,  and  he  would  be  wrong. 
The  Comptroller  General's  report  sur- 
veyed 224  of  the  larger  projects  that  ac- 
counted for  $233  billion  out  of  the  $261 
billion  overrun.  For  these  224  projects, 
$92  billion  or  39  percent  of  the  overruns 
are  due  to  inflation.  The  remaining  61 
percent  of  the  overruns  are  attributable 
to  changes  of  all  kinds,  and  inadequate 
original  cost  estimates. 

100-PERCENT  COST  OVERRUNS 

Mr.  President,  the  940  projects  in  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  costing  $607 
billion  have  an  aggregate  cost  overnm 
of  $261  billion  or  75  percent.  However, 
the  Comptroller  General  has  singled  out 
for  special  recognition  some  59  military 
and  165  civilian  projects  that  have  ac- 
cumulated cost  overruns  in  excess  of  100 
percent. 

GALILEO  PROJECT 

For  the  most  part,  the  agencies  coop- 
erated fully  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  the  development  of  his  report.  One 
agency,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  would  not  provide 
the  Comptroller  General  with  current  in- 
formation on  its  Galileo  project,  explain- 
ing that  it  is  currently  under  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  give  this  $309 
million  project  special  attention  when  it 
is  justified  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  later  this  year. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  and  the  afl^ected  agencies 
will  take  cognizance  of  this  simply  awful 
record  of  $261  billion  in  cost  overruns, 
including  increases  of  $76  billion  in  the 
past  year  alone.  This  condition  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  If  the  cost  of  fimd- 
ing  existing  projects  is  allowed  to  in- 
crease by  $76  billion  a  year,  as  it  did  last 
year,  there  will  be  insuflBcient  resources 
to  meet  such  pressing  needs  as  rebuild- 
ing U.S.  Defense  Forces.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  affected  departments  and  agen- 
cies redouble  their  efforts  to  regain  con- 
trol of  these  runaway  costs.* 


THE  HONORABLE  SOLOMON  BLATT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  in  South  Carolina  we  named  a 
highway  in  honor  of  the  Honorable  Solo- 
mon Blatt,  speaker  emeritus  of  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives.  When 
the  history  of  20th  century  South  Caro- 
lina is  written,  no  public  servant  will 
loom  larger  on  the  scene  than  Speaker 
Solomon  Blatt  of  Barnwell.  A  member 
of  the  house  from  1933  until  1978,  he 
served  as  its  leader  and  inspiration  for 
most  of  those  years.  He  believes  in,  and 
practices,  sound  dignified  government, 
and  he  did  much  to  create  the  environ- 
ment in  which  South  Carolina  is  now 
prospering. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  6,  the  dedi- 
catory ceremony  was  held  naming  South 
Carolina  Route  3  from  Swansea  to  Grays 
the  "Solomon  Blatt  Highway."  The 
transcript  of  the  ceremony  that  day  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  this  outstanding  public  servant 


and  of  the  kind  of  government  he  be- 
lieves in.  I  ask  that  the  transcript  of  this 
ceremony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  transcript  follows: 
Transcript    op    Ceremony    Naming    Soutr 

Carolina  Route  3  From  Swansea  to  Grays 

IN  Jasper   County   the   "Solomon   Blatt 

Highway,"  January  6,  1980 

Presiding — W.  E.  Brooker.  Denmark,  vice 
chairman.  State  Highways  and  Public  Trans- 
portation Commission. 

It's  3 :30  and  time  to  start. 

The  good  weather  came  from  Denmark, 
and  all  the  nice  facilities  are  furnished  by 
Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism. 

I'm  W.  E.  Brooker,  the  district  commis- 
sioner for  the  district  that  includes  Bam- 
well  County.  It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  pre- 
side over  this  auspicious  occasion  honoring 
our  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Blatt. 

Many  high  honors  have  come  to  him.  and 
deservedly  so.  but  I  can  assure  you  from  my 
conversations  with  him  as  we  planned  for 
today,  this  latest  honor  is  not  any  less  Im- 
portant to  him  than  other  honors. 

Let  me  welcome  you  here  as  friends  of  Mr. 
Blatt.  Mr.  Blatt,  the  turnout  today  is  Indica- 
tive of  what  your  friends  think  of  you. 

Now  I  will  call  on  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Corder, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  WilUs- 
ton,  for  the  invocation.  Rev.  Corder. 

Reverend  Corder.  May  we  pray  together. 

Our  Father,  as  we  pause  in  Thy  presence 
today,  we're  reminded  of  the  words  of  the 
psalmist:  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help 
cometh  from  the  Lord  which  made  Heaven 
and  earth." 

We  thank  Thee  today  that  Thou  are  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  Thou  didst  form  this 
universe.  Thou  didst  make  this  land  in  which 
we  live.  Thou  didst  form  man  and  breath 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul.  Man  became  the  stew- 
ard of  all  that  Thou  has  left  him  with. 

And,  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  re- 
sponsibility and  privilege  which  Is  ours  to 
be  keepers  of  this  land  which  Thou  didst  cre- 
ate for  us  and  recreate  over  and  over  again. 
We  thank  Thee  for  health  and  strength.  We 
thank  Thee  for  life  and  for  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  thank 
Thee  for  human  personalities  who  have 
walked  the  path  of  life  and  who  have  made 
their  contributions  and  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  life  easier  and  better  for 
mankind. 

We  thank  Thee  today  for  the  one  that  we 
are  honoring.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  life,  for 
what  he  has  meant  to  all  of  us,  for  what  he 
has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
And,  Father,  we  ask  Thy  blessings  upon  hUn 
and  his  family.  And  upon  this  occasion  we 
Invoke  Thy  blessings  asking  that  Thy  will  be 
done,  that  In  all  that  Is  said  and  done  this 
day  that  It  will  bring  honor  and  glory  to  Thy 
wonderful  name. 

For  we  pray  it  in  the  name  of  Him  Who 
loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  Amen. 

Mr.  Brooker.  Thank  you.  Rev.  Corder.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Blatt  and  his  family  are  ap- 
preciative of  your  participation  and  your 
prayer.  You  have  set  the  tone  for  our  cere- 
monies today. 

A  gathering  honoring  Mr.  Blatt  Is  like  k 
"Who's  Who"  of  those  In  government,  the 
Judiciary,  the  legislative  branch  sind  the 
private  sector,  plus  many  many  friends.  I 
will  not  attempt  any  detailed  introductions 
in  the  Interest  of  time,  except  I  want  to  say 
we  are  most  happy  that  Mrs.  Richard  Riley 
has  accompanied  her  husband  here  today. 
Also  we  are  honored  to  have  the  Governor's 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Riley,  and  Mr. 
Ted  Riley's  sister,  Mrs.  Jean  Lee.  WIU  you 
folks  please  stand? 

And  since  this  Is  a  Highway  Department 
sponsored  event,  I  think  that  It  is  appro- 
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prlate  that  I  should  Introduce  some  people     most  popular,  the  most  outstanding  federal     Blatt  has  spent  much  of  his  life  traveling 

from  the  Highway  Department.  Judge  that  we've  ever  had  in  the  low  coun-      from  his  home  to  the  State  House  and  back 

At  this  time  I'd  like  to  introduce  the  chair-      try  of  South  Carolina  Is  Sol  Jr.  again.  In  a  way,  we  believe,  this  has  always 
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gram  here  today.  Time,  of  course,  will  not 
permit  me  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am 
for  Mr.  Blatt  and  his  entire  family  for  every- 


Mr.  Brooker,  and  Mr.  Cobb,  I  commend  the 
good  Judgment  of  the  Highway  Commission 
In  taking  this  action.  Mr.  Blatt,  I  present  this 


It's  been  said  that  my  parents  are  both 
from  this  great  county,  so  I  Icnew  the  name 
Sol  Blatt  well  before  I  came  to  Columbia. 


man  of  the  Highway  Department,  and  il 
you'll  please  stand  we'll  wait  until  the  end 
to  applaud.  Dr.  W.  E.  Berne  of  Columbia, 
Dr.  Berne. 

We  have  several  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  are  present  with  us  today:  Allen 
Vaughn  from  Greenville,  Walker  Harter  from 
Fairfax,  and  I  believe  that  Bayles  Mack  is  In 
the  audience  from  Port  Mill.  Bayles  was  a 
little  late  arriving. 

I'd  like  to  recognize  some  other  officials 
with  the  Department:  Mr.  E.  S.  Coffey,  the 
state  highway  engineer;  Walker  Ragin,  our 
secretary-treasurer;  and  I  believe  Col.  BUI 
Seaborn  is  in  the  audience.  Colonel,  of  you'll 
stand  please.  And  Jim  Walker,  the  director 
of  public  relations,  and  Jim  has  directed  and 
planned  this  ceremony  and  done  an  out- 
standing Job.  If  we'll  give  these  people  a  hand 
please. 

Let  me  ask  all  Mr.  Blatt's  colleagues  In 
the  General  Assembly,  both  past  and  pres- 
ent, tj  stand.  Let's  give  these  gentleman  a 
big  hand. 

How  about  state  government  officials, 
would  you  please  stand.  There  was  a  good 
number  here,  and  some  of  them  got  in  late. 

And  the  Judiciary,  both  state  and  federal. 
I  believe  I  saw  some  from  the  Judiciary. 
There's  one  on  this  side. 

I'm  pleased  Senator  HoUlngs  could  be  with 
us  and  I'm  going  to  call  on  him  in  Just  a 
few  minutes. 

Let  me  conclude  my  introduction  by  ask- 
ing all  the  friends  and  admirers  to  stand. 
Give  yourself  a  big  hand.  How  about  that,  Mr. 
Blatt.  They  all  stood  up,  Mr.  Blatt.  I  don't 
guess  you  got  any  .  .  . 

We  are  really  honored  to  have  our  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Junior  United  States  Sen- 
ator with  us,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  him  at  this 
time  if  hell  come  up  and  have  a  few  words 
to  say.  Sen  Hollings. 

Senator  Holldjcs.  Gov.  Riley.  Mr.  Pete 
Brooker.  distinguished  friends  all. 

As  the  Speaker's  Speaker  Pro-Tern  30  years 
ago,  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  was  the 
time,  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
our  Speaker,  we  instituted  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. We  hear  that  now  in  the  national  halls 
of  government.  We  hear  in  national  debates 
with  senators  running  for  the  chief  executive 
post  of  our  entire  country  this  Idea  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  think  in  terms  of  opportunity.  In  listen- 
ing to  all  those  and  how  they're  going  to 
create  Jobs.  I  guess  I  know  better  than  any 
in  this  audience  of  the  travels  and  travails 
and  the  work  involved  in  the  attraction  of 
industrial  expansion  for  our  great  state  And 
one  reason  for  it,  if  you  had  to  select  one  is 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  pillar  of  that  partlcUar  institution  bring- 
ing stable  government  is  Solomon  Blatt  of 
Barnwell.  More  than  anything  perhaps  I 
guess,  is  the  stability  and  responsibility  tliat 
he  gives  to  us  In  public  service.  When  they 
talk  of  those  things,  they  dont  have  any  con- 
fidence in  politics  or  politicians  any  more: 
I'm  sure  they  are  waiting  for  those  who'd 
act  and  behave  as  If  they  had  trust  in  the 
people.  There's  no  Individual  that  I  know  of 
over  the  many,  many  years— Including  my 
small  30-year  time— who  has  given  respect 
stability  and  responsibility  to  public  service. 

And,  of  course,  most  of  all,  Mrs.  Ethel  I 
think  your  and  the  speaker's  greatest  per- 
formance was  Sol  Jr.  Coming  from  Charles- 
ton, we  don't  accept  too  many  people  down 
there.  They  say  there's  two  crowds,  one  crowd 
that  never  wore  shoes  before  and  the  other 
group  when  they  look  at  you  make  you  feel 
like  you've  never  worn  shoes.  Anybody  that 
comes  from  Barnwell  and  tries  to  be  a  fed- 
eral Judge  In  that  town,  ltd  be  next  to  Im- 
possible, but  I  can  tell  you  categorlcaUy  the 


So  It  is  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  be  with 
the  Speaker  on  this  occasion  and  I  wish  I 
had  more  time.  I'd  pre-empt  this  program 
and  really  make  a  talk. 

I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Brooker:  Thank  you.  Senator.  We  ap- 
preciate your  remarks  and  appreciate  your 
being  here. 

I  have  several  telegrams  I'd  like  to  read. 

"I  regret  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  Solomon  Blatt  Highway  to- 
day, but  previous  plans  will  prevent  my  trav- 
eling to  Barnwell  for  this  outstanding  oc- 
casion. Please  permit  me  to  extend  my  heart- 
felt congratulations  for  this  well-deserved 
honor.  Your  years  of  service  to  the  state  have 
greatly  benefited  countless  South  Carolini- 
ans and  your  selfless  work  will  be  long  re- 
membered. Best  wishes  to  all  and  I  know  this 
ceremony  will  be  enjoyed  by  everyone  m  at- 
tendance. With  kindest  regards,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, United  States  Senator." 

I  have  another  one. 

"I  regret  due  to  a  previous  commitment  I 
am  unable  to  Join  you  for  this  happy  oc- 
casion. I  have  known  Mr.  Speaker  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  the  official  naming  of  S.C. 
Route  3  to  the  "Solomon  Blatt  Highway  is 
Just  a  small  token  of  appreciation  for  the 
services  rendered  by  a  great  South  Carolinian. 
Please  convey  my  well  wishes  to  all  those  in 
attendance  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
Floyd  D.  Spence,  member  of  Congress." 

I  have  some  other  telegrams  and  letters 
from  friends  who  are  unable  to  be  present 
and  who  wish  to  be  remembered  to  Mr.  Blatt 
on  this,  bis  day.  It  will  be  impossible  to  read 
each  one;  I  will  simply  pass  them  along  to 
Mr.  Blatt  for  his  enjoyment. 

Our  honoree  insisted  in  our  planning  that 
we  do  things:  schedule  the  program  at  3:30 
so  that  everyone  would  have  time  for  Sun- 
day dinner  and  maybe  even  a  short  nap  be- 
fore coming  here,  and  hold  down  the  length 
of  the  program.  The  first  was  relatively  sim- 
ple, the  second  not  so  easily  done. 

There  are  simply  so  many  aspects  of  Mr. 
Blatt's  lifetime  of  public  service  that  the 
praises  could  go  on  and  on.  However,  we 
have  come  with  what  we  think  is  a  program 
that  captures  the  spirit  of  his  useful  life. 

Our  first  speaker  is  Paul  W.  Cobb,  chief 
commissioner  of  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Public  Trans- 
portation, a  public  official  with  whom  I  am 
plea.'^eti  to  be  associated  as  he  renders  out- 
standing service  to  South  Carolina  and  its 
citizens. 

Welcome,  Paul  Cobb. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
participate  In  this  ceremony  today  on  be- 
half of  the  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Public  Transportation. 

Only  a  newcomer  in  South  Carolina  would 
fail  to  recognize  the  name  of  Solomon  Blatt. 
and  certainly  all  who  know  him  realize  and 
appreciate  his  many  accomplishments  dur- 
ing a  half-century  of  public  service 

Benjamin  Disraeli  once  said  "the  secret 
of  success  Is  constancy  of  purpose".  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  example  of  the  truth  of 
that  statement  than  the  life  of  Solomon 
Blatt.  His  constancy  of  purpose  resulted  in 
unparalleled  service  in  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  past  47  years  and 
also  an  \mequalled  record  of  32  years  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  His  accomplishments 
during  this  time  are  too  many  to  consider  in 
the  time  we  have  today.  His  contributions 
to  the  state  are  far-reaching,  especially  in 
industrial  development,  in  the  development 
of  institutions  of  higher  learnings,  and  in 
the  highway  program. 

It  Is  fitting,  we  believe,  that  we  should 
name  S.C.  Route  3  the  "Solomon  Blatt  High- 
way," for  It  was  on  this  highway  that  Mr. 


been  his  highway,  by  virtue  of  his  frequent 
and  long  use. 

I  trust  that  in  the  years  to  come  the 
marker  we  are  placing  on  this  highway  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  who  see  It  that 
constancy  of  purpose  does  result  in  success, 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  rise  above  the  mass  of  humanity  and 
accomplish  great  things  that  most  of  us  only 
dream  about. 

Mr.  Blatt.  let  me  again  express  the  De- 
partment's— and  my  personal — appreciation 
for  your  contribution  to  South  Carolina.  We 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  use  this  high- 
way for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Brooker:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cobb.  We 
appreciate  your  participation  today. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  we  think  our  next 
speaker  is  so  appropriate  to  represent  busi- 
ness and  Industry  in  complimenting  Mr. 
Blatt.  Several  months  ago  this  businessman, 
not  a  native  of  our  state  but  proud  to  be  a 
South  Carolinian  by  choice,  wrote  to  Gov. 
Riley  sugge»ting  it  would  be  deserved  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Blatt's  public  service  to  have 
South  Carolina  3  which  he  has  traveled  thou- 
sands of  times  between  Barnwell  and  Colum- 
bia named  the  Solomon  Blatt  Highway. 

He  declared  particularly  how  much  Mr. 
Blatt  had  been  responsible  for  tlie  location 
of  the  family's  large  plant  at  Blackvllle.  and 
how  other  Indrstrialists  had  been  similarly 
Impressed  by  L  m.  Gov.  RUey  passed  his  let- 
ter along  to  the  Highway  Commission  with 
an  endorsement,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  splendid  way  to  honor  Mr.  Blatt.  The  Com- 
mission agreed,  so  this  ceremony  was  the 
result. 

May  1  present  John  Ducate,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ducate:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blatt,  Gov.  Riley,  Mr.  Blatt. 
Jr. 

I  hope  I  am  able  to  convey  today  my  deep 
appreciation  In  being  aslcd  to  participate  In 
the  dedication  of  Solomon  Blatt  Highway. 
To  be  amongst  such  disiingui.'hed  South 
Carolinians  is  an  honor  I'll  always  remember. 

As  a  member  of  South  Carolina's  Indus- 
trial business  community,  I  have  had  first- 
hand experience  with  the  unselfish  and  gen- 
uine interest  Solomon  Blatt  has  shown  not 
only  Ducane  Heating  Corporation,  but  many 
other  Industries  in  this  state.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  can  tell  you  all  today,  that  when 
we  began  looking  to  the  South  for  our  future 
growth  as  a  company,  we  were  invited  to  visit 
five  sunbelt  states.  The  other  four  suffered 
in  comparison  to  South  Carolina  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  so  impressed  with  such  an 
honest  statesman  who  asked  virtually  noth- 
ing for  himself,  only  future  development  of 
his  state  and  its  residents.  It  is  sad  to  think 
we  may  never  again  meet  a  statesman  of 
Solomon  Blatt's  integrity.  Therefore,  I  feel 
very  fortunate  In  being  able  to  know  Solomon 
Blatt  and  have  the  privilege  of  calling  him 
my  friend  and  a  friend  of  Industry. 

May  you,  Solomon  Blatt,  continue  to  travel 
to  and  from  the  capital  of  this  great  state 
of  South  Carolina  on  the  Solomon  Blatt 
Highway  for  many,  many  long  and  healthy 
years. 

Mr.  Brooker:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ducate.  Both 
your  Idea  and  your  remarks  I  know  are 
meaningful  to  Mr.  Blatt. 

Now  for  remarks  and  the  reading  of  the 
resolution  naming  South  Carolina  3  in  its 
entirety  for  Mr.  Blatt.  I  will  call  on  the 
Honorable  Judge  Rodney  Peeples  of  the  Sec- 
ond Judicial  Circuit,  a  longtime  associate 
and  protege  of  Mr.  Blatt. 

Judge  Peeples. 

Judge  Peeples:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gov.  Riley,  Sen.  Hollings.  Justice  Ness, 
distinguished  guests  and  friends. 

It's  certainly  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  pro- 


thing  he  has  done  for  me  through  the  years. 

Many  South  Carolinians  do  not  realize  or 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  triple  bond  rat- 
ing which  we  have,  the  fine  state  parks,  the 
schools,  the  hospitals,  and  Mr.  Blatt  certainly 
deserves  considerable  credit  for  many  of 
those  things. 

Even  before  I  was  born,  Mr.  Blatt  was 
leering  the  fight  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Carolina  Highway  Department.  Some 
of  you  may  remember  that  when  OUn  John- 
ston called  out  the  state  militia  he  at- 
tempted to  physically  maintain  control  of 
the  Highway  Department.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  December  1936.  he  called  a  special 
session  of  the  S.C.  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Speak- 
er was  at  that  time  Speaker  Pro-Tem  and 
was  engaged  In  a  heated  battle  for  the  seat 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  that  December  1936  session.  Mr. 
Blatt  was  at  that  time  fighting  for  the  High- 
way Department  so  much  so  that  I  remem- 
ber reading  In  his  book  that  be  engaged  In 
fisticuffs  with  Rep.  Hendrlx  from  Spartan- 
burg County.  He  has  ever  maintained  that 
fight  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Highway  De- 
partment of  this  state  and  he  has  played  no 
small  part  in  developing  and  maintaining 
the  excellent  highway  we  have  which  is 
acknowledged  as  the  finest  In  these  50  states. 

It  Is  Indeed  appropriate  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  him  today  and  recognize  his  many 
years  of  service  by  this  resolution  from 
which  I  now  quote. 

"Whereas,  the  honorable  Solomon  Blatt 
Sr.  of  Barnwell  has  served  with  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives uninterruptedly  since  1933, 

"And  whereas,  after  one  term  (1935-36) 
as  Speaker  Pro  Tempore  of  the  House,  he 
was  elected  as  Speaker  in  1937  and  served  in 
that  capacity  1937-47  and  1951-73.  this  total 
of  32  years  constituting  a  record  that  is 
unequalled  among  legislative  bodies  in  the 
nation, 

"And  whereas,  as  Speaker  Emeritus  since 
1973.  he  has  continued  to  exert  his  consid- 
erable Influence  and  leadership  in  the  House. 

"And  whereas,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  a  bill 
of  major  Importance  enacted  into  law  during 
his  years  of  seivlce  without  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  Speaker  Blatt  (in  particular 
his  many  contributions  to  the  development 
of  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
to  the  highway  program  coming  to  mind), 

"And  whereas,  his  Influence  for  sound  and 
stable  government  In  South  Carolina  has 
helped  in  no  little  measure  In  the  state's 
Industrial  development,  and  whereas  It  Is 
not  uncommon  for  an  Industrial  prospect  to 
make  his  decisions  to  locate  in  South  Caro- 
lina In  part  because  of  Mr.  Blatt, 

"And  wheretis,  even  though  in  his  SO's, 
when  many  a  public  otaclal  would  slow  down 
or  abandon  such  an  arduous  schedule,  he 
continues  to  make  the  physically  demanding 
trip  to  Columbia  to  serve  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
South  Carolina  State  Highways  and  Public 
Transportation  Commission  by  unanimous 
action  on  this  20th  day  of  September  1979. 
hereby  names  the  entire  length  of  S.C.  3  be- 
tween U.S.  278  at  Grays  in  Jasper  County  and 
the  Junction  of  U.S.  21/U.S.  321  In  Lexington 
County,  which  he  has  traveled  many  thou- 
sands of  times  during  nearly  half  a  century 
in  his  frequent  trips  to  the  state  capital,  the 
'Solomon  Blatt  Highway'  In  honor  of  this 
distinguished  South  Carolinian  and  his 
many  contributions  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina, 

"And  be  It  further  resolved  that  a  dedi- 
cation ceremony  be  held  and  an  appropriate 
marker  erected  so  that  future  users  of  this 
highway  may  be  reminded  of  Mr.  Blatt's 
achievements  and  contributions  to  his  be- 
loved state." 


resolution  to  you  ana  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Brooker:  Thank  you.  Judge  Peeples. 
Frankly,  I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Blatt  can 
put  that  resolution.  One  more  such  resolu- 
tion or  photograph'll  mean  he  simply  has  to 
move  to  a  bigger  place,  bigger  office.  If  you 
haven't  ever  been  to  his  office  as  a  trip  in 
South  Carolina,  you  should  go  there,  but 
don't  get  In  the  hot  seat  if  you  go. 

How  about  that,  Mr.  Speaker? 

A  ceremony  for  Mr.  Blatt,  whose  public 
service  has  paralleled  the  terms  of  16  gov- 
ernors, would  not  be  complete  without  the 
participation  by  our  present  Governor.  So  we 
are  pleased  that  Gov.  Riley  could  be  present 
on  this  occasion.  He  Is  too  well  known  to  all 
of  us  to  require  an  introduction.  I  will  sim- 
ply say  that  even  though  he  was  'jom  and 
reared  in  Greenville,  Barnwell  County  also 
holds  very  real  family  ties  for  him.  His  fa- 
ther, E.  P.  Riley,  was  bom  at  Barnwell  and 
his  mother  moved  to  WllUston  from  North 
Carolina  when  she  was  eight  years  old.  The 
Governor's  grandfather,  for  whom  he  is 
named,  served  as  auditor,  and  his  great- 
grandfather, George  Owen  Riley,  served  as 
both  auditor  and  as  sheriff  In  this  great  and 
historic  county. 

It  Is  my  real  pleasure  to  present  His  Ex- 
cellency, Gov.  Richard  W.  Riley. 

Governor  Riley.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr. 
Brooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blatt,  the  Blatt  fam- 
ily. Sen.  Hollings,  members  of  the  House, 
members  of  the  Senate,  Justice  Ness,  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary,  the  constitutional  offi- 
cers, Mr.  Cobb  and  the  representatives  of  the 
State  Highway  Department,  friends  of  Mr. 
Blatt  all.  In  Barnwell  and  elsewhere. 

It's  Just  a  real  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
and  to  participate  in  this  service  today  on 
behalf  of  a  grand  friend. 

Sol,  I  want  you  to  notice  that  I  mentioned 
the  House  before  the  Senate  in  my  prelimi- 
nary statement  and  I  did  that  out  of  respect 
for  you  and  I  hope  none  of  the  Senators  get 
offended  by  .t. 

You  know,  naming  this  road  the  "Solomon 
Blatt  Highway"  Is  more  than  Just  a  gesture 
of  honor  and  appreciation  for  service  ren- 
dered. It's  also  very  fitting.  This  Is  a  path 
that  brought  Sol  Blatt,  a  young  man  who 
read  Horatio  Alger  stories,  to  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  and  It  brought  him  along 
to  be  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  school  and  also 
of  education.  And  this  Is  a  path  that  brought 
Sol  Blatt,  a  young  lawyer,  to  the  Legislature 
in  Columbia  where  he  would  certainly  be- 
come a  predominant  flgure  In  the  landscape 
of  our  state  and  our  lives. 

I  was  Interested  when  they  were  talking  of 
Sol  coming  to  the  House  In  1933.  and  I  al- 
ways enjoy  reminiscing  about  the  fact  that 
I  was  born  the  same  week  that  he  first  came 
to  the  House. 

During  the  decades  that  Sol  has  been  serv- 
ing this  great  county  of  Barnwell  and  this 
great  state  of  South  CaioUna  he  has  seen 
eras  of  economic  depression,  recovery,  world 
war.  the  cold  war.  The  transitions  have  been 
enormous  and  not  always  have  they  been 
emotionally,  socially  or  economically  agree- 
able to  large  segments  of  our  society. 
Through  It  all,  he  has  been  steadfast  in  his 
resolve  and  success  In  guaranteeing  year 
after  year  the  flnancial  balance  and  integrity 
of  this  state.  And  I  wonder  if  we  are  suffi- 
ciently appreciative  and  aware  of  this,  and 
are  appreciative  of  the  many  contributions 
which  are  directly  accountable  to  the  leader- 
ship and  the  consistency  of  Sol  Blatt — 
achievements  attained  despite  strenuous 
personal  and  i>olltlcal  pressures  oftentimes. 
But  I  think  It's  fitting  now  that  each  person 
traveling  this  roadway  can  be  reminded  and 
can  be  grateful  for  the  stewardship  of  Solo- 
mon Blatt  to  this  state  and  to  this  nation 
and  to  this  country,  and  yes,  to  all  people 
everywhere. 


1  remember  when  I  first  ran  for  the  House, 
the  campaign  issue  around  In  the  county  up 
In  Greenville  was  that  I  was  going  to  be  the 
Piedmont  representative  of  the  Barnwell 
ring.  And  I  had  to  go  out  In  the  county  and 
try  to  dispel  that  notion.  But  I  know  that 
name  so  well  when  I  came  to  Columbia.  But 
It  was  only  after  I  came  to  Columbia  as  a 
representative  from  Greenville  that  I  really 
began  to  know  the  man.  Solomon  Blatt. 

Since  that  time  I  have  fought  with  him, 
slde-by-stde.  and  I  fought  against  him  nose- 
to-nose,  and  I  know  this:  he  is  a  loyal  and 
powerful  ally  in  a  common  cause  and  he  Is  an 
honorable  and  powerful  foe  in  battle,  and 
that's  what  the  legislative  system  Is  aU 
about. 

Many  of  you  here  today  are  privileged  to 
claim  Mr.  Blatt  as  more  than  a  colleague  or 
an  acquaintance  but  as  a  friend,  and  we  are 
here  today  to  bestow  the  name  of  our  friend 
Solomon  Blatt  upon  this  highway  ss  an  ex- 
pression of  our  reject,  our  admiration,  our 
friendship,  and  even  more  than  that,  for  this 
name  on  this  road  has  a  special  symbolic 
meaning  to  me.  Just  as  this  highway  began 
as  a  stretch  of  mileage  of  clay  road  step-by- 
step,  mlle-by-mlle,  it  was  buUt  Into  the  high- 
way whose  name  we  place  upon  today,  so, 
too,  the  accomplishments  and  llfework  of 
Solomon  Blatt.  Not  the  heroics  of  a  m»n 
convinced  he's  about  to  change  the  world 
but  the  heroism  of  a  man  willing  to  sfaTiggle 
step-by-step  to  make  one  difference  after 
another,  and  the  promise  of  more  to  cwne 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brooker:  Gov.  RUey,  by  your  words 
and  your  presence  you  have  honored  your 
good  friend. 

For  the  principal  address  of  the  afternoon 
we  will  hear  from  someone  who  has  been 
very  close  to  Mr.  Blatt  over  the  years  Our 
committee  felt  that  there  could  not  have 
been  any  more  appropriate  speaker  for  thU 
occasion  than  the  one  our  honoree  has  chos- 
en. He  is  a  man  with  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  himself;  not  the  least, 
I  think,  was  his  commanding  an  Infantry 
company  In  World  War  n.  In  1954  to  M  he 
served  on  the  South  Carolina  Highway  Com- 
mission and  was  Its  chairman  in  1966.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in 
1957  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to 
continuous  terms  as  Judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  ClrciUt.  In  January  1974,  he  was 
elevated  to  associate  Justice  of  the  SUte 
Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  my  very  happy  privilege  to  Introduce 
the  Honorable  Jululs  B.  Ness,  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Ness:  Thank  you,  Pete. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  rather  than  caII 
all  of  you  by  name  or  position.  I'll  Just  con- 
cur with  Gov.  Riley's  beginning  remarks. 

If  I  appear  to  be  nervous  to  you.  you'll 
please  forgive  me  because  this  Is  really  a 
momentus  occasion  for  me.  Just  think,  • 
little  boy  from  Bamberg.  South  Carolina, 
born  and  raised  In  Denmark.  South  Carolina, 
having  the  opportunity  to  make  the  addr«is 
at  his  friend's  ...  on  his  friend's  day. 

You  know,  I'm  Indeed  a  most  fortunate 
person.  All  of  you  have,  or  had,  a  father. 
I  have,  or  had,  two  fathers.  My  father,  Mor- 
ris Ness,  passed  away  In  1976.  I'm  today 
blessed  with  the  great  honor  of  dedicating 
Highway  3  to  my  other  father,  Solomon 
Blatt. 

This  is  an  especially  meaningful  moment 
for  me  because  It  affords  me  the  opportunity 
to  publicly  express  to  you,  my  own  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  him  who  has  been  my  men- 
tor, my  teacher,  my  advisor,  my  friend,  and 
my  father. 

Centuries  ago  Plaetus  said  "nothing  but 
heaven  itself  Is  better  than  a  friend  who 
Is  really  a  friend".  My  treasured  and  long- 
lasting  relationship  with  speaker  Blatt  has 
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convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  these  words. 
Many  of  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
Speaker  Blatt's  political  accomplishments. 
He  is  surely  the  greatest  statesman  South 
Carolina  has  ever  produced  without  excep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  fondly  call  him,  was  born 
In  Blackvllle,  South  Carolina,  the  son  of 
Nathan  and  Molly  Blatt.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  receiving 
hie  T.T.R  rlf>?ree  In   1917.  He  served  his  coun- 


Mr.  Speaker  continued  to  provide  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  me  as  I  decided  to 
enter  the  political  arena.  He  instilled  in  me 
the  importance  of  serving  my  constituents, 
and  as  a  young  senator  I  endeavored  to 
represent  my  county  and  state  with  the  same 
effort  and  zeal  which  Mr.  Speaker  exhibited. 
In  my  mind.  Speaker  Blatt  remains  the 
epitomy  of  political  acumen  and  service,  a 
model  which  other  young  politicians  would 
do  well  to  emulate. 


My  one  regret  Is  that  my  mother  and  father 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  tolerance 
of  the  people  they  lived  amongst  and  to  see 
their  son  honored  as  no  one  In  their  day  was 
ever  honored. 

I'm  glad  I  received  these  towers  while  liv- 
ing, and  a  poem  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor best  expresses  my  feelings,  and  I  quote 
from  It  now.  "I  would  rather  a  little  rose 
from  the  garden  of  a  friend  than  flowers 
strewn  around  my  casket  when  my  days  on 
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you  honor  me  for  doing  my  duty,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  The  best  part  of  life 
Is  the  working  part,  the  creative  part,  the 
real  spiritual,  emotional,  excitement  and  ful- 
fillment Is  In  doing  things  for  the  good  of 
others. 

Someone  once  said  that  "existence  Is  a 
strange  bargain.  Life  owes  us  little,  we  owe 
It  everything."  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  give  something  to  a  state,  a 
district,  a  county  that  has  elven  so  much  to 


you  to  enjoy  It  In  the  comfort  of  this  beauti- 
ful building.  He  said,  why  not  make  a  picture 
of  the  marker  and  show  it  at  the  ceremony? 
This  Is  what  we  have  done.  As  far  as  we  know 
this  is  the  only  time  an  unveiling  has  been 
carried  out  in  this  way. 

If  Mr.  Creech  will  darken  the  house  lights, 
the  next  thing  you  will  see  will  be  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blatt  at  the  actual  marker. 

(First  slide.) 

Mrs.  Blatt  pulls  the  draoe  to  unveil  the 


continue  to  bless  and  strengthen  him.  not 
only  him  but  all  of  Your  servants.  Then 
Lord,  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  view 
the  future  and  reflect  back  over  the  past, 
may  we  hear  well  done  thy  good  and  faithful 
servant. 

Mr.  Brooker.  Thank  you.  Reverend  Odom. 
Our  ceremonies  are  now  concluded.  A  re- 
ception win  follow.9 
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convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  these  words. 
Many  of  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
Speaker  Blatt's  political  accomplishments. 
He  is  surely  the  greatest  statesman  South 
Carolina  has  ever  produced  without  excep- 
tion, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  fondly  call  him.  was  born 
In  BlackviUe.  South  Carolina,  the  son  of 
Nathan  and  Molly  Blatt.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  receiving 
his  LLB  degree  in  1917.  He  served  his  coun- 
try with  honor  in  World  War  I  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  323rd  Infantry  Division.  Following 
the  war.  he  returned  to  Barnwell  to  prac- 
tice law  and  more  importantly  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  marry  the  lovely  Ethel 
Green  of  Sumter  in  1920.  Mrs.  Blatt  has 
been  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother  and  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance 
to  her  husband.  His  strong  desire  to  serve 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  was  realized  in 
1933  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  S.C. 
House  of  Representatives  and  he  has  served 
In  that  capacity  until  the  present,  a  period 
of  47  years.  He  was  elected  Speaker  Pro-Tem 
without  opposition  on  Jan.  8.  1935.  and  was 
elected  as  speaker  in  1937  and  successfully 
elected  through  1945.  He  did  not  offer  for 
speaker  in  1947  and  1949.  However,  he  was 
re-elected  in  1951  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1973.  nearly  all  those  years  without 
opposition. 

If  my  arithmetic  is  correct,  he  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  34  years,  although 
I  heard  Rodney  read  the  resolution  saying 
32  years. 

Upon  his  resignation  as  Speaker  on  July  31. 
1973.  he  was  unanimously  elected  Speaker 
Emeritus,  a  position  he  continues  to  occupy. 

It's  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a  more 
unselfish  servant  of  the  people  of  this  state 
than  Speaker  Blatt.  We  all  owe  him  in  return 
for  his  sterling  and  generous  service. 

If  I  may.  allow  me  to  digress  to  a  more  per- 
sonal level  and  to  share  with  you  my  private 
experiences  with  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  Fruits  of  Solitude,  William  Penn 
expressed  these  thoughts  on  the  quality  of  a 
friend.  He  stated  and  I  quote:  "A  true 
friend  advises  justly,  assists  reaaily.  adven- 
tures boldly,  takes  all  patiently,  defends 
courageously,  and  continues  a  friend  un- 
changedly."  Speaker  Blatt  has  exemplified  all 
these  attributes  during  our  many,  many 
years.  I  can  say  that,  without  hesitation,  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  Blatt  and  his  feelings  for  me. 
my  life  would  have  been  far  different.  In  all 
probability  I  would  not  be  standing  before 
you  today  in  the  capacity  I  stand  were  it  not 
for  him. 

As  a  young  man  I  wanted  very  much  to  go 
to  law  school,  but  my  desire  alone,  however 
Intense,  could  not  provide  the  money  I 
needed  to  pay  the  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  gen- 
erous and  trusting  as  he  remains  today,  gave 
me  the  funds  I  needed  to  attend  law  school. 
He  supplied  me  with  not  only  the  inspira- 
tion to  become  a  lawyer  but  also  with  the 
practical  means  with  which  to  fulfill  that 
dream.  For  this  faith  and  trust  which  he 
exhibited  in  me  I  have  been  and  shall  be 
eternally  grateful.  He  instilled  in  me  the  wis- 
dom of  the  expression  "when  a  friend  asks, 
there  is  no  tomorrow." 

Speaker  Blatt  remained  a  friend  and 
adviser  to  me  during  my  law  school  career. 
Upon  graduation  he  encouraged  me  to  return 
to  the  Bamberg  area  to  practice  law.  As  an 
eager  but  green  young  attorney,  Mr.  Speaker 
was  an  endless  source  of  learned  experience 
and  sound  advice.  No  matter  how  busy  he 
was.  he  always  found  the  time  to  listen  to  my 
questions  and  to  assist  me  In  finding  the 
answer.  As  I  look  back.  I  realize  that  many  of 
my  questions  were  quite  simplistic,  the  prod- 
uct of  inexperience,  yet  he  never  criticized 
me  for  taking  up  his  time  with  trivialities. 
He  realized  that  my  questions  were  very 
serious  to  me  and  he  answered  accordingly 
with  thoughtful  concern. 


Mr.  Speaker  continued  to  provide  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  me  as  I  decided  to 
enter  the  political  arena.  He  instilled  in  me 
the  importance  of  serving  my  constituents, 
and  as  a  young  senator  I  endeavored  to 
represent  my  county  and  state  with  the  same 
effort  and  zeal  which  Mr.  Speaker  exhibited. 
In  my  mind.  Speaker  Blatt  remains  the 
epitomy  of  political  acumen  and  service,  a 
model  which  other  young  politicians  would 
do  well  to  emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker  has  given  me  many  lessons  in 
friendship.  He  has  Impressed  upon  me  the 
Importance  of  loyalty  and  trust  and  I.  unlike 
the  Governor.  I  have  fought  with  him  many, 
many  times,  but  never  have  I  fought  him 
nose-to-nose,  and  never  shall  I  intend  to  do 
so. 

His  impression  upon  me  of  loyalty  and 
trust  imbued  me  with  a  great  sense  of  hope 
and  faith  in  my  fellowman.  Thomas  Puller 
said,  "if  you  have  one  true  friend  you  have 
more  than  your  share."  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  count  Sol  Blatt  not  only  as  a  father, 
but  also  as  a  true  friend,  and  In  that  sense 
I  am  indeed  a  wealthy  man 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  been 
well-blessed  in  enjoying  the  long  and  de- 
voted service  of  Speaker  Blatt.  Today  we  seek 
to  honor  him  and  humbly  to  show  our  pro- 
found appreciation  for  one  of  our  best  loved 
native  sons.  I  am  certain  that  Highway  Num- 
ber 3  will  be  here  for  many  years  to  come  but 
I  predict  that  the  future  will  prove  that  the 
legend  of  Solomon  Blatt  will  continue 
eternally. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brooker.  Judge  Ness,  that  was  beauti- 
fully done  as  always  and  our  honoree  was  as 
wise  as  the  Solomon  of  old  In  inviting  you  to 
make  the  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Blatt.  in  a  moment  I  will  call  on  you 
to  make  a  response  to  what  has  been  said 
here  today,  whatever  is  In  your  heart,  but 
before  I  do  that.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Blatt's 
family  to  stand  and  be  recognized. 

Sol  Jr..  rendering  distinguished  service 
himself  as  a  U.S.  District  Judge  and  his  wife 
Carolyn.  Mrs.  Blatt.  I  have  intentionally 
saved  you  until  last.  We  simply  wanted  you 
to  know.  Just  before  Mr.  Blatt  speaks,  that 
all  of  us  know  what  you  have  mean  to  him 
during  your  nearly  60  years  of  married  life 
as  you  stood  loyally,  and  faithfully,  and  lov- 
ingly at  his  side  and  contributed  as  only  a 
wife  can  to  his  success  in  public  life.  We 
w^nt  you  to  have  these  roses  as  a  token  of 
our  appreciation  and  love  for  you.  We  know 
that  these  flowers  will  not  last  very  long,  but 
we  want  the  memory  of  today  to  linger  a 
long  time  with  you. 

Mr.  Blatt.  we'll  hear  from  you  now.  please. 

Mr.  Blatt.  Mr.  Chairman.  Gov.  Riley.  Sen. 
HoUlngs,  other  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentleman,  and  friends  all. 

May  I  say  to  those  who  participated  In  this 
program  how  grateful  I  am  for  the  kind 
things  that  you  had  to  say  about  me.  and  I 
want  to  tell  them  that  If  the  opportunity  is 
ever  mine  to  pay  tribute  to  them  that  I  shall 
be  as  reckless  with  the  truth  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  them  as  they  have  In  paying  tribute 
to  me. 

Today  Is  a  very  happy  day  for  all  the 
Blatts.  As  I  have  traveled  the  road  of  life, 
many  good  things  have  come  to  me.  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  honor  I  ever  received  Is 
appreciated  more  than  the  honor  you  do  me 
on  this  occasion.  With  honors  come  responsi- 
bilities. The  people  who  are  resp>onslble  for 
this  recognition  should  never  be  forgotten 
and  the  honoree  should  so  live  his  life  as  to 
bring  credit  to  himself  and  never  cause  the 
people  to  regret  the  confidence  expressed  in 
one  so  highly  honored  as  I  am  today. 

I  make  you  this  promise:  I  shall  never  as 
I  travel  the  treacherous  road  of  life,  and  as 
long  as  I  am  capable  mentally  of  distinguish- 
ing between  right  and  wrong,  commit  one  act 
to  cause  you  to  hang  your  head  in  shame  or 
regret  the  honors  you   caused   to  be  mine. 


My  one  regret  is  that  my  mother  and  father 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  tolerance 
of  the  people  they  lived  amongst  and  to  see 
their  .son  honored  as  no  one  In  their  day  was 
ever  honored. 

I'm  glad  I  received  these  towers  while  liv- 
ing, and  a  poem  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor best  expresses  my  feelings,  and  I  quote 
from  it  now.  "I  would  rather  «  little  rose 
from  the  garden  of  a  friend  than  flowers 
strewn  around  my  casket  when  my  days  on 
earth  must  end.  1  would  rather  have  a  living 
smile  from  one  I  know  is  true  than  tears 
shed  round  my  casket  when  this  world  I 
bid  adieu.  Bring  me  all  the  flowers  today 
whether  pink  or  white  or  red.  I  would  rather 
have  one  blossom  now  than  a  truckload 
when  I  am  dead." 

I  wish  to  express  to  my  good  friend  John 
Ducate  Jr.  my  gratitude  for  first  suggesting 
without  my  knowledge  that  Highway  3  be 
given  my  name.  John  is  a  distinguished  busi- 
nessman and  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
economy  of  this  area  and  to  the  welfare  of 
employees  and  the  health  and  happiness  of 
our  people. 

I  also  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Brooker. 
that  outstanding  businessman  who's  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Highway  Commission  from  this 
circuit,  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  and  having  the 
Commission  agree  to  this  honor  that  Is  mine 
today.  For  his  friendship  and  his  interest  In 
my  welfare  I  will  always  be  grateful. 

To  Judge  Peeples.  my  former  law  partner 
who  Is  now  circuit  Judge  from  this  Judicial 
circuit.  I  say  thank  you.  He's  making  a  fine 
record  and  I  thank  him  for  his  kindness  and 
commend  him  for  a  Job  well-done  and  tell 
him  he's  highly  respected  by  bar  and  bench 
as  well  as  the  general  public. 

I'm  proud  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  is  with  us  today.  He  has  the 
intelligence  to  know  the  right  and  the  cour- 
age to  do  the  right.  His  objective  is  to  serve 
well  all  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  he 
is  loved  and  respected  by  South  Carolinians 
everywhere.  He's  a  good  Governor,  and  with 
our  help,  he  will  place  South  Carolina  at  the 
head  of  all  the  states  of  these  United  States. 
His  people  came  from  Barnwell  County  and 
they  were  highly  regarded  by  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. His  wife  and  mother  are  sweet  ladles  and 
his  father  is  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
lawyers.  I'm  grateful  for  the  friendship  of 
Gov.  Riley  and  I  wish  him  well  in  all  the 
years  ahead. 

I  thank  Mr.  Justice  Ness  for  his  part  on 
this  progran:.  fo'  the  kind  things  he  had  to 
say  about  me.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
I  knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Lawyers  ever  to  live  in  this  state.  I  knew  him 
as  one  of  the  state's  outstanding  circuit 
Judges  where  he  served  so  well  for  so  many 
years,  I  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  highest 
court  in  this  state  where  his  opinions  are 
recognized  for  their  clearness,  for  his  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved  and  his 
Justice  to  litigants.  No  man  is  more  loved  In 
this  state  than  Mr.  Justice  Ness  and  I  hope 
God  grants  to  him  more  years  of  useful  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  that 
all  that  he  could  wish  for  will  be  his  In  the 
coming  years,  I'm  proud  that  I  can  call  him 
my  friend, 

I  thank  all  others  who  had  a  part  on  this 
program  and  for  their  concern  about  my 
welfare  and  for  visiting  with  me  on  this  oc- 
casion my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Hollings. 

I'm  grateful,  truly  grateful  for  the  honor 
you've  bestowed  upon  me  {oday.  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  that  such  an  occasion 
was  the  time  for  gratitude  because  he  had 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  accept  your  recognition  by  the 
dedication  of  this  highway  in  this  spirit.  I 
accept  It  in  the  spirit  of  humility  which  Is 
deepened    by    my    fundamental    belief   that 
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you  honor  me  for  doing  my  duty,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  The  best  part  of  life 
Is  the  working  part,  the  creative  part,  the 
real  spiritual,  emotional,  excitement  and  ful- 
fillment Is  In  doing  things  for  the  good  of 
others. 

Someone  once  said  that  "existence  Is  a 
strange  bargain.  Life  owes  us  little,  we  owe 
It  everything."  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  give  something  to  a  state,  a 
district,  a  county  that  has  given  so  much  to 
me  and  to  my  family. 

This  highway  which  links  Swansea  and 
Grays  In  Jasper  County  spans  many  miles 
and  the  lives  of  three  generations  of  South 
Carolinians  since  Its  construction.  It  has 
.served  as  a  major  link  between  our  part  of 
the  state  and  the  capital  city,  tripling  Its 
traffic  since  1950.  This  old  road  has  taken 
goods  to  market,  children  to  college,  and  the 
people  to  the  seat  of  their  government.  It 
has  taken  to  the  seminaries  men  and  women 
who  have  studied  holy  writ,  and  then  took 
God's  teaching  to  all  areas  of  South  Carolina. 
It  has  brought  industry.  Jobs  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  people  of  our  part  of  the  state. 

For  me  this  road  Is  an  old  familiar  friend. 
It  was  South  Carolina  Highway  3  that  first 
took  me  to  Columbia  on  the  people's  busi- 
ness nearly  50  years  ago  and  returned  me 
home  to  my  family  and  friends  and  the  com- 
munity 1  loved  so  much.  In  every  sense,  this 
highway  Joins  the  people  and  place  of  my 
birth  with  the  people  and  place  of  my  work 
and  it  warms  my  heart  today  to  see  It  named 
in  my  honor. 

Many  fine  employees  of  the  South  Carolina 
Highway  Department  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  construct  and  maintain  this  road. 
The  Department  has  paved  more  roads  and 
better  roads  for  less  money  than  any  state  In 
the  nation.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Cobb,  the 
Highway  Commissioners,  the  Highway  De- 
partment and  Its  faithful  employees  for  their 
service  and  high  performance  over  the  years 
which  has  given  us  a  good  return  on  our  In- 
vpsted  money.  Its  employees  are  honest  and 
dedicated  and  serve  well  their  state  for  less 
compensation  than  they  should  receive. 

The  Patrol  does  an  outstanding  Job  and 
like  other  enforcement  agencies  they  deserve 
the  help  and  support  of  all  of  our  citizens. 
The  Highway  Deparimeut,  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  make  progress,  will  need  additional 
financing  and  help  so  those  people  who  have 
been  paying  taxes  for  years  and  do  not  live 
on  a  paved  highway  can  get  out  of  the  mud 
and  ruts.  They  should  not  be  the  forgotten 
taxpayer. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  who  honor  us 
today  with  your  presence,  for  your  goodwill 
and  friendship.  My  years  of  public  service 
have  been  reported  by  the  generous  support 
I  have  received  from  you.  The  loyalty  of  old 
friends  and  the  warmth  of  new  friends  is  my 
proudest  possession.  Svith  your  help  and  the 
blessings  of  God,  I've  enjoyed  a  long  lifetime 
of  service  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
Our  struggles  have  been  many  and  difficult. 
We've  had  our  success  and  I  know  many  more 
good  days  lay  ahead. 

With  your  continued  friendship  and  God's 
help  the  time  I  spend  on  this  highway  in 
the  years  ahead  will  be  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life. 

I  thank  each  of  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Mr.  Brooker:  Mr.  Blatt.  the  significance 
of  your  service  is  exceeded  only  by  your  elo- 
quence. We  realize  that  this  day  has  Indeed 
meant  much  to  you. 

Our  unveiling  ceremony  is  next.  The 
marker  recognizing  Mr.  Blatt  has  been 
erected  on  S.C.  3  near  the  entrance  to  the 
park.  Except  for  the  cold  weather,  we  would 
have  held  the  ceremony  there,  so  that  you 
could  see  the  marker  actually  unveiled  and 
read  the  words  on  It. 

But  Mr.  Blatt  himself  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  having  the  unveiling  and  permitting 
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you  to  enjoy  It  In  the  comfort  of  this  beauti- 
ful building.  He  said,  why  not  make  a  picture 
of  the  marker  and  show  It  at  the  ceremony? 
This  is  what  we  have  done.  As  far  as  we  know 
this  is  the  only  time  an  unveiling  has  been 
carried  out  In  this  way. 

If  Mr.  Creech  will  darken  the  house  lights, 
the  next  thing  you  will  see  will  be  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blatt  at  the  actual  marker. 

(First  slide.) 

Mrs.  Blatt  pulls  the  drape  to  imvell  the 
marker  .  .  . 

(Second  slide.) 

And  here  you  have  the  marker  that  hon- 
ors Mr.  Blatt. 

(Third  slide.) 

(Read  from  it.) 

Solomon  Blatt  Highway.  Named  in  1979  In 
honor  of  'Mr,  Speaker"  who  has  traveled  this 
road  between  Barnwell  and  Columbia  thou- 
sands of  times  as  Member,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, since  1933,  Speaker  of  the  House 
1937-47,  1951-73,  a  record  unequalled  in 
US.  His  influence  and  leadership  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  a  South  and  stable 
State  government,  to  industrial  development, 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  to  the 
highway  program. 

Mr.  Blatt,  a  highway  patrolman  has  Just 
taken  the  wrapping  off  the  marker  beside 
the  highway.  Now,  for  all  time,  this  impor- 
tant highway  in  our  state  highway  system 
will  be  known  as  the  Solomon  Blatt  High- 
way, and  future  generations  who  pass  the 
marker  and  read  its  words  will  know  of  your 
contributions  to  our  state. 

Now,  may  I  call  upon  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Odom 
of  Denmark,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  of  Barnwell  for  the  benediction. 

Reverend  Odom:  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for 
the  man  that  we've  come  to  honor  today, 
Mr.  Solomon  Blatt. 

A  few  years  ago,  his  ability  and  talent  was 
recognized  by  the  citizens  of  Barnwell 
County,  so  he  was  chosen  for  special  leader- 
ship. 

In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  your  elective 
office  Mr.  Blatt,  your  associates  also  saw  your 
ability  for  leadership  and  placed  upon  you 
the  duties  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. You  heartily  accepted  the  office 
to  which  you  were  elected  and  promised  to 
faithfully  fulfill  the  duties  pertaining  there- 
to. By  the  help  of  God  you've  done  so. 

In  memory  of  your  service  Mr.  Blatt,  we 
dedicate  Highway  Three. 

For  many  hours,  weeks,  months,  and  years 
that  you've  spent  helping  your  fellowman, 
sometimes  forgetting  and  denying  yourself, 
to  thee  we  dedicate  Highway  Three. 

Heroic  spirits  down  through  the  centuries 
have  been  taking  the  torch  from  those  who 
have  gone  on  before.  The  early  Christians, 
the  martyrs,  the  great  reformers  and  the 
pioneer  fathers  came  to  this  country  In 
search  of  religious  freedom,  modern 
preachers,  teachers  of  God's  Word  and  states- 
men like  you.  All  would  say  we  caught  our 
fire  and  carried  it  only  a  little  ways  beyond, 
but  there  are  those  who  wait  to  carry  it  on 
to  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker  Emeritus,  you've  carried  the 
torch  in  your  community,  your  law  firm,  the 
court  rooms,  and  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Not  only  did  you  carry  It,  but  you 
held  it  high. 

To  thee  we  dedicate  Highway  Three. 

Every  honorable  calling,  vocation  or  pro- 
fession offers  opportunity  for  public  recog- 
nition and  dedication. 

Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  of  Thy  bless- 
ings unto  us,  we  also  thank  Thee  for  this  his- 
torical moment  that  Thou  has  granted  us  to 
give  honor  and  recognition  unto  a  well- 
known,  loved  and  dedicated  statesman,  Mr. 
Solomon  Blatt,  one  who  has  given  the  respect 
of  his  fellowman  far  and  near. 

Lord,  as  we  dedicate  today  a  section  of 
S.C.  Highway  Three  In  honor  of  your  serv- 
ant and  our  friend,  we  pray  that  Thy  wUl 


continue  to  bless  and  strengthen  him,  not 
only  him  but  all  of  Your  servants.  Then 
Lord,  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  view 
the  future  and  reflect  back  over  the  past, 
may  we  hear  well  done  thy  good  and  faithful 
servant. 

Mr.  Brooker,  Thank  you.  Reverend  Odom. 
Our  ceremonies  are  now  concluded.  A  re- 
ception win  follow.9 


SAMUEL  P.  PRYOR 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  name  of  Samuel  P. 
Pryor  figured  prominently  in  the  affairs 
of  this  Nation.  An  early  resident  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  he  has  served  nearly  every 
President  since  Herbert  Hoover.  In 
World  War  I,  he  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  with  former  heavyweight  cham- 
pion. Gene  Tunney.  In  1940,  he  joined 
Pan  American  World  Airways  and  be- 
came one  of  the  giants  of  the  commer- 
cial airline  industry.  During  World  War 
II,  a  grateful  Government  heaped  honors 
on  him  for  building  56  secret  airfields  in 
North  Africa.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
Sam  Pryor's  achievements.  Now,  at  the 
age  of  82,  Sam  lives  quietly  in  Hawaii 
where,  every  day,  he  visits  the  cemetery 
to  pay  respects  at  the  grave  of  his  wife 
and  at  the  grave  of  his  longtime  friend, 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

Mr.  Presdent,  Sam  Pryor  has  the  time 
now  to  reflect  deeply  about  the  United 
States  and  our  future  in  this  troubled 
world,  and  he  recently  published  a 
prayer  entitled,  "Is  Not  God  in  Every 
One  of  Us?"  I  ask  that  this  prayer  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  prayer  follows: 
Is  Not  God  in  Evtert  One  of  Us? 
(By  Samuel  Pryor) 

Do  you  sometimes  find  yourself  wonder- 
ing about  this  land  of  ours — these  United 
States  of  America — and  her  future — ^and  our 
future — in  certain  news  media's  troubled 
World.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  you  did 
sometimes  wonder — for  if  we  would  listen 
only  to  all  the  attacks  made  on  us — our 
Country  and  particularly  Its  leaders  and  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  F.B.I,  and  our  many 
groups  of  people — we  might  get  to  thinking 
that  nothing  Is  right — and  everything  Is 
wrong. 

From  without,  there  are  those  who  attack 
our  system  of  government^-our  prosperity — 
our  good  Intentions  toward  other  people. 

From  within,  there  are  those  who  do  the 
same  undermining  our  own  confidence  In  our 
own  government.  Keep  in  mind  all  great 
civilizations  have  been  destroyed  from 
within. 

During  these  times  when  we  as  a  people 
are  faced  with  a  challenge  of  world  leader- 
ships unknown  m  history— and  our  short- 
comings at  home  and  abroad  are  so  magni- 
fied by  certain  news  media  and  political  ora- 
tory that  It  might  seem  there  is  nothing 
good — it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  stop  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  things 
something  not  Just  material   but  spiritual. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
mankind  now  almost  2.000  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ  we  have  a  "yard  stick"  to 
compare  the  beauty  of  our  planet — the 
Earth— to  the  beauty  of  other  planets. 

We  have  seen  an  Earth  human  being  walk- 
ing and  riding  on  the  Moon  and  we  have 
photographed  Mars.  On  both  planets  we 
have  seen  nothing  but  rock  and  dust. 

Here  on  Earth  whose  beauty  we  have  taken 
for  granted  we  have  oceans,  lakes,  rivers, 
brooks,  ponds,  mountains,  prairies,  forests, 
deserts,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  numerous 
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animals,  birds,  tish.  Insects,  minerals;  we 
have  everything. 

Yes.  we  have  a  beautiful  World  except  tor 
what  we  human  beings  are  doing  to  It.  Can 
you  imagine  our  World  before  man  touched 
it — can  you  Imagine  our  World  before  man 
invented  wars,  pollution  and  self  destruction. 

On  the  Peacock  throne  is  the  inscription 
"If  there  is  a  heaven  on  Earth — it  is  here — 
it  is  here — it  Is  here."  How  could  any  heaven 
be  more  beautiful  than  our  Earth? 

Could  it  not  be  that  God  has  put  us  all 
here  In  heaven  to  see  what  each  of  us  could 
do  with  our  lives  here  In  heaven? 

Is  not  the  great  test — are  you  making  this 
World  better  for  your  having  the  great  priv- 
ilege of  being  t)orn  here?  Are  you  making 
it  every  day  a  more  beautiful  World?  Are  you 
making  those  around  you  happier  during 
your  life  here? 

Is  not  God  here  in  person  in  every  one  of 
us?  Talk  to  him.  thank  him,  ask  his  advice, 
ask  him  forgiveness. 

Is  not  your  conscience  God?  Your  con- 
science is  always  guiding  you.  It  Is  always 
saying  to  you — Yes  or  No— do  this — don't 
do  that. 

God  is  here  In  us  and  in  his  heaven.  Let's 
not  argue  about  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Christ  or  his  ascension  into  heaven  with 
other  World  religions — we  believe  that  God 
gave  Jesus  to  us  to  teach  us  how  to  live  in  a 
vary  critical  period  in  our  World's  history. 
He  lived  and  died  a  human  death  to  show 
us  that  sometimes  It  Is  necessary  to  suffer 
and  die  fighting  to  make  this  a  better  World. 

Everyone  of  us  regardless  of  age  has  had  a 
dear  one — a  mother — a  father — a  grandpar- 
ent— a  wife  or  husband — a  brother,  a  son 
or  daughter,  a  dear  friend  pass  from  this 
body  life  here  on  Earth  to  eternity  which  is 
here  In  heaven  all  about  us. 

Close  your  eyes  to  the  physical  World  about 
us  and  communicate  with  them  here  with  us 
in  heaven — visualize  them  In  the  happiest 
moments  you  last  remembered  them.  It  will 
make  them  very  happy  as  It  will  make  you 
happy. 

They  are  here  with  us  In  heaven  on  earth 
but  In  spirit — and  God  is  In  every  one  of  us — 
We  arc  all  here,  we  are  all  here,  we  are  all 
here.* 


THE  62D  A^fNIVERSARY  OP  LITHU- 
ANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
16  and  17,  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  of  Lake  County,  Ind.,  held  its 
annual  commemoration  program  to  hon- 
or the  occasion  of  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  I  know  that 
several  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  fortunate  as  I  am  to  represent 
communities  of  Lithuanian  Americans 
and  make  their  support  for  Lithuania 
known  today  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  sad  events  prior  to  the  entry  of 
the  Soviet  Union  into  World  War  n, 
which  involved  collusion  between  Hitler's 
Germany  and  Stalin's  Russia,  extin- 
guished the  political  independence  of 
Lithuania  through  its  annexation  as  part 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  But  Soviet  authorities 
have  never  been  able  to  subdue  the  fierce 
independence  and  enduring  religious 
faith  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Today,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  once 
again  express  my  own  undiminished  sup- 
port for  the  religious,  political,  and  cul- 
tural integrity  of  Lithuania.  The  brutal 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  reminds 
us  only  too  vividly  of  the  military  action 
taken  by  Stalin  against  Lithuania  in 
1940.  Still,  the  struggle  to  resist  the 
shackles  of  Soviet  oppression  is  strong. 


The  systematic  attempts  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  crush  the  Helsinki  watch 
groups  in  Lithuania  and  elsewhere  for 
attempting  to  monitor  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious liberty  and  other  freedom  have 
succeeded  only  in  drawing  worldwide  at- 
tention and  condemnation.  Amnesty  In- 
ternational— the  recipient  of  the  1977 
Nobel  Peace  Prize — has  pointed  to  the 
warped  view  toward  freedom  of  religion 
taken  by  Soviet  authorities.  In  their  1977 
report,  AI  noted  that  Article  142  of  the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Federated  Socialist  Republic  (RSFSR) 
makes  punishable  "violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  separation  of  church  Euid  school" 
according  to  which  it  is  an  offense  to 
teach  religion  to  children  'in  an  orga- 
nized way."  Despite  such  general  proscrip- 
tion on  religious  activity  in  the  Lithu- 
anian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania  that  "70 
percent  of  the  children  in  Lithuania  have 
been  taught  catechism."  Such  a  figure 
truly  testifies  to  the  enduring  power  of 
faith  and  belief  in  a  nation  that  has 
been  subjected  to  atheism  imposed  by  the 
state  for  nearly  40  years. 

Today  we  give  voice  to  our  own  ad- 
miration of  the  spirit  of  independence 
that  characterizes  Lithuanians  every- 
where. Nor  in  this  context  can  we  forget 
the  individual  struggles  of  those  such  as 
the  defection  of  Simas  Kudirka,  the 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  attempted  to  de- 
fect to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  1970  off 
of  Martha's  Vinyard.  His  heroism  pro- 
vided the  American  public  with  a  moving 
portrayal  of  such  spirit  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  accept  the  Communist  dogma 
that  the  rights  of  man  flow  from  the 
generosity  of  the  state  rather  than  the 
hand  of  God.  We  dare  not  forget  the 
exhaustive  effort  that  was  made  by 
Lithuanian  Americans  in  this  country 
that  finally  secured  his  release  and  free- 
dom for  his  family  and  the  ongoing  sup- 
port for  others  who  yearn  to  be  free.  We 
dare  not  since  such  indifference  to  the 
fate  of  the  citizens  of  the  captive  na- 
tions would,  indeed,  signal  a  moral  re- 
treat from  the  principles  of  our  own 
democratic  heritage.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 
MUST  BE  PROTECTED 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  forwarded  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Contained  in  that  report  was  an 
ill-advised,  disturbing  recommendation 
that  one-half  of  the  social  security  bene- 
fits paid  to  beneficiaries  should  be  sub- 
ject to  income  tax.  The  proposal  has 
done  nothing  but  generate  anxiety  and 
concern  among  America's  senior  popu- 
lation. 

According  to  the  Advisory  Council's 
formula,  10.6  million  social  security  re- 
cipients out  of  a  total  24.2  million  v/ould 
have  to  pay  additional  income  txx  if  half 
their  benefits  were  subject  to  tax.  The 
increased  tax  burden  on  these  10.6  mil- 
lion persons  would  be  rouglily  $350  a 
year,  per  person. 

Let  us  look  at  this  proposal  closely, 
Mr.  President.  The  revenue  gained  by 


taxing  social  security  benefits — roughly 
$4  million — would  not  be  returned  to  the 
social  security  system.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  "new"  money  raised  would 
be  placed  in  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Second,  most  of  the  persons  affected 
by  the  Advisory  Councils  proposal  are 
people  of  modest  means.  These  are 
Americans  on  low  and  fixed  incomes. 
These  are  the  Americans  who  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  every  increase  in  en- 
ergy and  food  prices.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, these  are  the  Americans  who  con- 
tributed to  the  social  security  system 
throughout  their  lives.  We  owe  them 
something,  Mr.  President.  We  owe  them 
the  benefits  that  are  legally  due  them. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why 
this  proposal  should  be  resisted.  When 
Congress  established  the  social  security 
system  45  years  ago,  a  tax  equivalent 
was  already  figured  into  the  benefits.  It 
is  primarily  for  this  reason  that  benefits 
have  been  nontaxable  in  the  past.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
in  a  1941  ruling  that  became  the  stand- 
ard by  which  taxation  proposals  such  as 
those  made  by  the  Advisory  Council  are 
measured,  ruled  social  security  benefits 
not  subject  to  income  tax. 

Social  security  benefits  are  earned,  not 
charity.  This  program  is  based  on  the 
concept  that  hard  work  during  early  life 
be  repaid  in  later  years.  I  want  the  sen- 
ior citizens  throughout  the  United  States 
to  know  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  not 
forget  their  contribution  to  the  social 
security  system  and  our  country. 

Therefore  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  add  my  name  to  those  Senators  co- 
sponsoring  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 67.  This  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presses the  opposition  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Advisory  Council's  recommendation. 
A  similar  resolution  is  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  important  to  remember  who  we 
will  protect  by  passing  this  resolution. 
We  will  protect  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  their  postretirement 
benefits.  We  will  prevent  the  further 
economic  decline  of  a  segment  of  our 
population  already  hit  hard  by  inflation, 
by  rising  energy  costs,  small  marginal 
increases  in  their  postretirement  bene- 
fits. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  some 
steps  to  aid  those  most  in  need.  Last 
year,  we  passed  legislation  granting 
heating  assistance  to  those  unable  to 
cope  with  the  high  cost  of  energy.  We 
took  the  first  steps  toward  making  the 
social  security  disability  program  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  it 
serves.  Let  us  now  take  this  small  step 
to  protect  all  social  security  benefici- 
aries. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  early  approval  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67.» 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EXCISE  TAX 
FOR  GASOHOL 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  3919,  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  bill,  are  currently  dis- 
cussing possible  options  with  respect  to 
incentives  for  gasohol  included  in  the 
Senate's  bill.  Senator  Dole  and  I  offered. 
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along  with  44  cosponsors,  an  amendment 
which  passed  the  Senate  which  provides 
for  an  extension  to  the  year  2000  of  the 
excise  tax  exemption  for  gasohol  that 
was  originally  enacted  in  the  1978  energy 
tax  bill. 

This  exemption  was  designed  to  last 
for  5  years,  imtil  the  end  of  1984.  How- 
ever, since  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
we  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  limited  duration  of  the  exemption 
created  uncertainty  among  private  sec- 
tor investors  who  were  considering  capi- 
tal investments  in  alcohol  fuel  produc- 
tion facilities.  Lending  institutions  were 
also  hesitant  to  provide  long-term  fi- 
nancing that  would  outlive  the  duration 
of  the  Federal  tax  benefit.  The  retention 
of  the  exemption,  and  extension  through 
2000  is  responsive  to  the  need  for  an  as- 
sured long-term  Federal  tax  policy  on 
gasohol  and  assures  that  this  incentive 
will  be  passed  along  to  consumers.  Ex- 
tension of  the  exemption  to  the  year  2000 
should  also  remove  the  uncertainty  cur- 
rently facing  investors  and  lending  in- 
stitutions with  respect  to  financing  alco- 
hol facilities  and  provide  an  added  boost 
to  alcohol  production. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  made 
enormous  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
extending  our  petroleum  supplies  by  dis- 
placing gasoline  by  domestically  pro- 
duced alcohol.  Gasohol  is  now  being  sold 
at  thousands  of  outlets.  There  is  wide- 
spread public  acceptance  of  this  new 
product.  Jobbers  and  retailers  have  a 
strong  interest  in  entering  the  distribu- 
tion system.  Several  of  the  major  oil 
companies — once  naysayers — have  begun 
selling  gasohol  in  lieu  of  premium  un- 
leaded gasoline  and  the  major  auto  com- 
panies have  warranteed  their  cars  for 
use  with  gasohol.  After  years  of  l)eing 
one  of  the  few  "gasoholics"  in  Congress, 
I  am  enormously  gratified  by  these 
developments. 

The  excise  tax  exemption  has  provided 
a  major  stimulus  for  gasohol  sales  this 
past  year  by  making  gasohol  a  competi- 
tive fuel  at  the  retail  level.  Impetus  for 
its  extension  stems  from  a  need  on  the 
part  of  potential  producers  to  con- 
vince investors  and  lending  institutions 
that  alcohol  facilities  are  a  safe  invest- 
ment. Because  of  the  20-  or  30-year 
amortization  period  associated  with  fi- 
nancing alcohol  production  facilities,  the 
expiration  of  the  exemption  in  1984  has 
caused  indecisiveness  among  investors 
considering  financing  new  facilities.  We 
are  at  the  point  now  where  demand  for 
alcohol  as  a  fuel  is  again  outstripping 
supply.  Expansion  of  gasohol  sales  in  the 
near  term  depends  on  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple deciding  to  commit  capital  to  new 
facilities.  Countless  investors  are  waiting 
to  see  if  Congress  will  extend  the  exemp- 
tion before  committing  themselves  to 
moving  into  production  of  this  new  en- 
ergy product. 

ALCOHOL    PRODUCTION    CREDrT 

In  addition  to  extending  the  excise  tax 
exemption,  our  amendment  would  ex- 
tend a  40-cent  production  credit  to  al- 
cohol producers  manufacturing  alcohol 
for  end  u.ses  which  cannot  benefit  from 
the  exise  tax  exemption.  What  we  have 
in  mind  here,  Mr.  President,  is  a  credit 


comparable  to  the  4-cent  excise  tax  ex- 
emption for  gasohol,  a  90-10  motor  fuel, 
for  alcohol  fuels  which  are  not  eligible 
for  the  exemption.  In  particular,  we  have 
in  mind  farmers  producing  alcohol  for 
on-farm  uses,  or  manufacturers  produc- 
ing methanol  from  wood,  or  municipal 
waste,  which  will  not  be  used  in  motor 
fuels — but  may  be  used  for  other  end 
uses,  such  as  utility  peaking  units  or 
boilers,  which  are  not  affected  by  the  ex- 
cise tax  exemption.  Thus,  while  the  ex- 
cise tax  exemption  would  still  obtain  for 
all  those  eligible  for  it,  our  amendment 
would  make  a  comparable  tax  benefit 
available  for  alcohol  fuels  not  covered  by 
the  excise  tax  exemption. 

I  have  long  felt  that  alcohol  is  a  ver- 
satile fuel,  which  can  substitute  for  crude 
oil  products  in  a  number  of  settings.  This 
40-cent  credit  should  stimulate  diverse 
uses  of  alcohol,  thus  increasing  its  poten- 
tial for  cutting  back  on  petroleum 
consumntion. 

In  addition,  this  credit  would  be  avail- 
able for  alcohol  that  is  produced  to  be 
blended  into  gasoline  in  proportions 
other  than  a  90-10  blend,  the  only  prod- 
uct which  is  now  eligible  for  the  excise 
tax  exemption.  This  would  cover  the 
situation,  for  example,  where  a  refiner 
wanted  to  use  alcohol  primarily  as  an 
octane  booster.  In  this  situation,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  blend  in  10  percent  al- 
cohol to  achieve  the  desired  effect.  Using 
alcohol  as  an  octane  booster  not  only  dis- 
places a  small  amount  of  gasoline,  but 
also  cuts  down  on  refiners  use  of  crude 
oil  to  boost  the  octane  level  of  luileaded 
gasoline,  an  increasingly  troublesome 
problem  for  refiners.  By  permitting  the 
40-cents-per-gallon  credit  for  alcohol/ 
gasoline  blends  of  less  than  90-10,  we  will 
be  encouraging  the  use  of  alcohol  as  an 
octane  booster — a  procedure  which 
makes  absolutely  good  sense. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  by  combining 
the  excise  tax  exemption  with  a  40-cent 
credit  for  those  not  eligible  for  the 
former  credit,  we  will  be  stimulating  the 
use  of  alcohol,  instead  of  petroleum,  for 
nonmotor  fuel  uses  without  endangering 
the  progress  we  have  made  through  the 
existence  of  the  excise  tax  exemption,  a 
tax  benefit  that  automatically  gets 
passed  along  to  consumers  under  our 
gasoline  pricing  regulations. 

Criticism  of  this  amendment  to  H.R. 
3919  has  centered  on  the  impact  of  the 
extension  of  the  excise  tax  exemption  for 
gasohol  in  the  highway  tn'st  fund  and 
the  ability  of  that  fund  to  sustain  needed 
programs  in  the  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Nation's  highway  sys- 
tem. Mr.  President,  the  extension  of  the 
excise  tax  exemption  for  gasohol  will 
have  only  a  minimal  impact  on  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

The  anticipated  loss  of  revenue  from 
gasohol  is  of  far  less  significance  to  the 
trust  fund  than  the  effects  of  shrinking 
gas  consumption  and  soaring  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  costs. 

In  light  of  overwhelming  need  to  re- 
duce American  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
the  diminimus  effect  of  the  extension  of 
the  excise  tax  exemption  for  gasohol  and 
the  mandate  of  the  1978  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  requiring  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  assess 


the  continued  viability  of  a  tax  based  on 
gallonage,  I  strongly  suggest  that  we  can 
have  both  an  adequate  highway  system 
and  aggressive  development  of  domestic 
fuel  alternatives  such  as  gasohol. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretar>' 
of  Transportation  which  addresses  these 
issues  and  a  table  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  showing  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  upon  revenues 
to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  30,  1980. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Birch  :  On  several  occasions,  we  have 
discussed  the  growing  use  of  gasohol  and  Ita 
importance  as  a  sut>stltute  fuel  to  help  meet 
supply  shortages  over  the  coming  decade.  I 
am  aware  of  your  concern  for  gasohol  in  your 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission  as  well  as  your  continuing 
support  for  the  highway  program,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  your  request  for  infor- 
mation on  the  relationship  between  gasohol 
and  highway  financing. 

As  you  know,  there  are  various  measures  of 
Federal  assistance  being  made  available  to 
encourage  the  greater  use  of  gasohol.  Among 
them  Is  the  exemption  of  this  fuel  from  the 
normal  Federal  taxation  on  gasoline,  which 
is  one  of  the  key  revenue  sources  for  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Extension  of  this  ex- 
emption is  part  of  the  current  conference 
discussions  over  the  energy  tax  bill. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  over  the  Impact 
the  gasohol  exemption  may  have  on  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  Its  ability  to  sus- 
tain needed  programs  in  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's  highway 
network.  Present  estimates  place  the  total 
tax  revenues  Into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
from  all  sources  (excluding  Interest  on  the 
fund  balances),  at  $83.5  bUUon  over  the 
decade  1981-1990,  before  allowing  for  revenue 
loss  due  to  gasohol.  WhUe  precise  data  Is  not 
yet  available,  the  revenue  loss  Is  now  expect- 
ed to  fall  between  (2.7  and  $4.0  billion,  with 
most  of  the  shortfall  occurring  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  decade.  In  percentage  terms,  the 
gasohol  exemption  represents  a  revenue  loM 
of  between  3  and  5  percent. 

While  this  Is  a  matter  of  concern.  It  la 
only  one  of  several  trends  affecting  the  future 
of  the  highway  program  revenue  stream.  A 
lessened  rate  of  travel  growth,  more  fuel 
efficient  auto  and  truck  fleets,  potential 
reliance  on  electric  vehicles,  and  many  other 
factors  are  combining  to  depress  trust  fund 
revenues  growth  well  below  the  levels  ex- 
pterlenced  In  earlier  time  p>erlod8. 

As  part  of  the  1978  Surfac?  Transoortation 
Assistance  Act.  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation was  directed  to  undertake  a  number 
of  revenue  related  studies,  including  specific 
review  of  the  prc^>er  allocation  of  highway 
expenses  among  classes  of  users  and  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  ways  of  raising  revenue. 
We  have  these  studies  well  underway  and 
look  forward  to  reporting  their  results  to 
the  next  Congress.  At  that  time.  It  will  be 
important  to  assess  the  future  highway  pix>- 
grams  and  the  ways  in  which  revenue  can  be 
produced  for  those  programs,  balancing 
transportation  objectives  and  other  national 
goals  such  as  the  production  and  tise  of 
domestic  substitute  fuel  supplies. 

I  know  you  have  been  a  strong  suppcxter 
of  progress  In  the  highway  program  during 
your  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  lend  support 
to  the  measures  necessary  to  assure  that 
such    progress   continues    In   the   future.    I 
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look  forward  to  working  wltb  you  on  these 
concerns. 

Sincerely, 

Neil  Got-DSCHMnJT. 

TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  THE  GASOHOL  EXEMP- 
TION ON  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  AT  A  NOMINAL 
CONVERSION  RATE 


|ln  millions  of 

doliaisl 

Net  estimated 

Estimated 

revenue 

decrease 

Net  revenue 

without 

due  to 

after 

gasohol 

gasohol 

gasoliol 

enemption 

exemption 

exemption 

1980.... 

6,974 

40 

6.934 

1981.... 

7,158 

76 

7,082 

1982.... 

7.527 

98 

7,429 

1983.... 

7,851 

140 

7,711 

1984 

7,919 

191 

7,728 

1985.... 

7,888 

243 

7,645 

1986.... 

8,264 

284 

7,980 

1987.... 

8,751 

341 

8,410 

1988.... 

9,069 

376 

8,693 

1989.... 

9,396 

436 

8,960 

1990.... 

9. 753 

497 

9,256 

Total...            90,500 

2.722 

87, 828 

• 

ANOTHER  WARNING  FOR  THE  WEST 
FROM  SOLZHENITSYN 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  spokesmen  for  freedom  in  the 
world  is  a  Russian  expatriate  driven 
from  his  beloved  homeland  by  the  evil 
and  unrelenting  curse  of  communism. 
Unlike  many  commentators  in  the  West- 
ern nations  who  view  communism  only 
from  the  shifting  and  devious  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  who  run  hot  and 
cold  on  relations  with  Russia,  support- 
ing detente  one  day  and  opposing  it  the 
next,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  under- 
stands the  nature  of  commimism  itself, 
whether  it  be  Soviet,  Chinese  or  Viet- 
namese. 

In  a  recent  essay  for  Time  in  response 
to  the  latest  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghan- 
istan, Solzhenitsyn  discusses  the  inher- 
ent nature  of  totalitarian  commimism 
as  an  evil  force  which  presents  a  mortal 
danger  to  humankind  wherever  it 
exists. 

For  example,  the  author  writes : 
In  expectation  of  World  War  III  the  West 
again  seeks  cover,  and  finds  Communist 
China  as  an  ally!  This  is  another  betrayal, 
not  only  of  Taiwan,  but  of  the  entire  op- 
pressed Chinese  people.  Moreover,  it  Is  a 
mad.  suicidal  policy:  having  .supplied  bil- 
lion-strong China  with  American  arms,  the 
West  will  defeat  the  U.S.S.R..  but  thereafter 
no  force  on  earth  will  restrain  Communist 
China   from   world  conquest." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  warnings 
of  this  Russian,  a  Nobel-prize  winning 
novelist  who  is  an  astute  observer  of 
people  and  political  institutions,  are 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I  ask  that 
the  recent,  brief  essay  by  Solzhenitsyn 
may  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  17,  1980] 
ANOTiWh     Warning    for    the     West    from 
Solzhenitsyn 

The  West  began  its  perilous  miscalcula- 
tion of  communUm  in  1918:  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Western  powers  failed  to  see 
the  deadly  threat  that  it  represented  In 
Russia  at  that  time,  all  previously  warring 
factions— from  the  government  forces  to  the 


Constitutional  Democrats  and  the  right- 
wing  Socialists — united  against  Communism. 
Though  the  peasants  and  workers  were  not 
formally  allied  with  these  groups,  and  were 
not  coordinated,  thousands  of  peasant  re- 
volts and  dozens  of  worker  uprisings  re- 
flected the  masses'  opposition  to  commu- 
nism. A  Red  Army  was  mobilized  by  execut- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  tried  to 
evade  Bolshevik  conscription.  But  this  Rus- 
sian national  resistance  to  communism  re- 
ceived scant  support  from  the  Western 
powers. 

The  most  fantastically  rosy  notions  about 
the  communist  regime  circulated  In  the 
West,  and  so-called  progressive  public 
opinion  greeted  It  with  Joy.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  by  1921.  30  Russian  provinces  were 
undergoing  a  Cambodla-llke  genocide.  (In 
Lenin's  lifetime  no  fewer  innocent  civilians 
perished  than  under  Hitler,  and  yet  today 
American  school  children  who  invariably  re- 
gard Hitler  as  the  greatest  villain  In  history 
look  upon  Lenin  as  Russia's  benefactor.)  The 
Western  powers  vied  with  one  another  to  give 
economic  and  diplomatic  support  to  the 
Soviet  regime,  which  could  not  have  survived 
without  this  aid.  Europe  took  no  notice  of 
the  fact  that  some  six  million  people  in  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Kuban  River  basin  had  died 
of  hunger. 

In  1941  the  worth  of  this  much-touted 
regime  became  apparent  to  the  world:  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  the  Red  Army 
retreated  as  If  swept  away  by  the  wind  In 
spite  of  Its  numerical  superiority  and  Its  ex- 
cellent artillery.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  rout  In  a  thousand  years  of  Russian 
history  and.  Indeed,  In  all  military  history. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  some 
three  million  soldiers  had  fallen  Into  enemy 
hands!  Here  was  a  clear  statement  of  our 
people's  desire  to  be  rid  of  communism.  The 
West  could  not  have  failed  to  understand 
If  only  It  had  wanted  to  see.  But  in  its 
nearsightedness,  the  West  held  that  the  sole 
threat  to  the  world  resWed  in  Hitler  and 
that  his  overthrow  would  end  all  danger.  The 
West  did  what  It  could  to  help  Stalin  forcibly 
harness  Russian  nationalism  for  the  Com- 
munist cause.  And  so  In  World  War  II  the 
West  defended  not  freedom  In  general  but 
merely  freedom  for  Itself. 

In  order  to  buy  Stalin's  friendship  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  West  turned  over  1.5 
million  people  who  were  then  In  Allied 
hands  and  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to 
Stalin's  tyranny.  Among  them  were  entire 
Russian  divisions.  Tartar  and  Caucaslon 
battalions,  as  well  as  P.O.W.s  and  forced 
laborers  numbering  In  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Including  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Stalin  manipulated  Roosevelt  with  ease, 
effortlessly  assuring  himself  of  control  over 
Eastern  Europe:  Yalta  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  35-year  streak  of  American  defeats,  only 
briefly  Interrupted  In  Berlin  and  Korea. 
(When  there  was  the  will  to  resist,  victory 
followed.)  As  I  have  written  on  earlier  oc- 
casions I  In  1975  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Big  Losers  In  the  Third  World  War"  and 
In  the  book  Warning  to  the  West],  the  en- 
tire period  from  1945  to  1975  can  be  viewed 
as  another  world  war  that  was  lost  by  the 
West  without  a  battle  and  In  which  some 
two  dozen  countries  were  abandoned  to  com- 
munism. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  string  of 
capitulations.  First  Is  the  spiritual  Impo- 
tence that  comes  from  living  a  life  of  ease; 
people  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  comforts. 
Second,  and  Just  as  Important.  Is  the  pre- 
vailing, total  incomprehension  of  the  male- 
volent and  unyeldlng  nature  of  communism, 
which  Is  equally  dangerous  to  every  coun- 
try. 

The  West  often  seeks  an  explanation  for 
the  phenomenon  of  20th-century  commu- 
nism In  some  supposed  defects  of  the  Rus- 


sian nation.  This  Is  ultimately  a  racist  view. 
(How  then  can  China  be  explained?  Viet- 
nam? Cuba?  Ethiopia?  Or  the  likes  of 
Georges  Marchals?) 

Flaws  are  sought  everywhere  but  in  com- 
munism Itself.  Its  aggressiveness  Is  explained 
by,  for  example.  Averell  Harrlman.  in  terms 
of  a  national  dread  of  aggression;  this  is  said 
to  account  for  the  building  of  a  vast  arsenal 
and  the  seizing  of  new  countries. 

Western  diplomats  depend  on  unsound 
hypotheses  that  Involve  supposed  "left"  and 
"right"  factions  of  the  Politburo  when.  In 
reality,  all  of  Its  members  are  united  In  seek- 
ing world  conquest  and  are  undlscrlmlnatlng 
In  the  means  they  use.  Insofar  as  struggles  do 
occur  within  the  Politburo,  they  are  purely 
personal;  they  cannot  be  used  for  diplomatic 
leverage.  The  average  Soviet  citizen,  deprived 
though  he  Is  of  Information  about  the  world 
and  of  the  benefits  of  Western  Kremllnology, 
understands  this  perfectly  well.  Illiterate 
Afghan  herdsmen  are  equally  on  target  when 
they  burn  portraits  of  Marx  and  Lenin  In- 
stead of  accepting  the  tale  that  their  country 
was  occupied  simply  because  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev happened  to  be  ailing. 

Communism  can  Implement  Its  "Ideals" 
only  by  destroying  the  core  and  foundation 
of  a  nation's  life.  He  who  understands  this 
win  not  for  a  minute  before  that  Chinese 
communism  is  more  peace-loving  than  the 
Soviet  variety  (It  Is  simply  that  Its  teeth 
have  not  yet  grown),  or  that  Marshal  Tito's 
brand  is  kindly  by  nature.  The  latter  was 
also  leavened  with  blood,  and  it.  too,  con- 
solidated Its  power  by  mass  killings,  but  the 
weak-hearted  West  preferred  not  to  take 
any  notice  in  1943-45. 

Communism  needs  the  whole  charade  of 
detente  for  only  one  purpose:  to  gain  addi- 
tional strength  with  the  help  of  Western 
financing  (those  loans  will  not  be  repaid) 
and  Western  technology  before  It  launches 
its  next  large-scale  offensive.  Communism  Is 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  Nazism,  It 
Is  far  more  sophisticated  In  its  propaganda 
and  excels  at  such  charades. 

Communism  Is  unregenerate;  It  will  always 
present  a  mortal  danger  to  mankind.  It  la 
like  an  infection  In  the  world's  organism: 
It  may  lie  dormant,  but  it  will  Inevitably 
attack  with  a  crippling  disease.  There  is  no 
help  to  be  found  in  the  illusion  that  certain 
countries  possess  an  Immunity  to  commu- 
nism: any  country  that  is  free  today  can  be 
reduced  to  prostration  and  complete  sub- 
mission. 

In  expectation  of  World  War  in  the  West 
again  seeks  cover,  and  finds  Communist 
China  as  an  ally!  This  Is  another  betrayal; 
not  only  of  Taiwan,  but  of  the  entire  op- 
pressed Chinese  people.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mad, 
suicidal  policy;  having  supplied  billion- 
strong  China  with  American  arms,  the  West 
win  defeat  the  USSR.,  but  thereafter  no 
force  on  earth  will  restrain  Communist 
China  from  world  conquest. 

Communism  stops  only  when  It  encounters 
a  wall,  even  if  it  Is  only  a  wall  of  resolve. 
The  West  cannot  now  avoid  erecting  such 
a  wall  in  what  is  already  its  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. 

Meanwhile,  however,  220  possible  allies 
have  fallen  to  communism  since  World  War 
II.  Meanwhile,  Western  technology  has 
helped  develop  the  terrlfj^ng  military  power 
of  the  communist  world.  The  wall  win  have 
to  be  erected  with  what  strength  remains. 
The  present  generation  of  Westerners  will 
have  to  make  a  stand  on  the  road  upon 
which  Its  predecessors  have  so  thoughtlessly 
retreated  for  60  years. 

But  there  Is  hope.  All  oppressed  peoples 
are  on  the  side  of  the  West:  the  Russians, 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Cubans.  Only  by  relying  on 
this  alliance  can  the  West's  strategy  succeed. 
Only  together  with  the  oppressed  wUl  the 
West  constitute  the  decisive  force  on  earth. 
This   Is  also  a  matter  of  principle,   If   the 
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West  Is  to  uphold  freedom  everywhere  and 
not  merely  for  Itself. 

This  strategy  win  obviously  entail  radical 
conceptual  changes  and  the  rethinking  of 
tactics  on  the  part  of  Western  politicians, 
diplomats  and  military  men.  Five  years  ago, 
all  my  warnings  were  Ignored  by  official 
America.  Your  leaders  are  free  to  Ignore  my 
present  predictions  as  well.  But  they.  too. 
will  come  true.0 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  31,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
3236,  the  social  security  disability 
amendments.  I  voted  for  the  bill  with 
some  reservation  because  of  the  severe 
cuts  in  disability  benefits  which  will  re- 
sult upon  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
However,  I  felt  the  positive  measures  in 
the  bill  dictated  my  support.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  sections  which  will  allow  dis- 
abled persons  greater  ability  to  reenter 
the  job  market  and  another  section, 
which  I  proposed,  to  eliminate  the  wait- 
ing period  for  those  persons  terminally 
ill. 

Our  Nation  is  comprised  of  industrious 
people  who  want  to  work — who  want  to 
be  self-sufficient — who  are  proud  of  our 
work  ethic.  It  is  because  Americans  are 
a  self-sufficient  and  independent  people 
that  we  established  our  social  security 
system.  Individuals  are  able  to  contrib- 
ute into  an  insurance  program  run  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  will  ulti- 
mately pay  them  a  return  on  their  con- 
tributions when  and  if  needed.  We  do 
this  for  our  retirement  years  and  also 
in  case  of  severe  physical  disability 
which  prevents  employment. 

DISABILITy   BENETTTS 

Because  of  the  recognized  need  to  sup- 
ply assistance  to  those  physically  dis- 
abled during  their  working  years,  the 
Congress  established  the  disability  in- 
surance program.  Workers  pay  into  the 
disability  fund,  and  benefits  are  paid  to 
those  who  are  so  severely  disabled  that 
they  are  unable  to  work.  These  individ- 
uals are  not  only  faced  with  the  trauma 
of  loss  of  good  health,  but  must  deal  with 
the  likelihood  of  permanent  loss  of  in- 
come. 

ITiere  has  been  concern  over  the  last 
few  years  that  the  costs  of  this  program 
were  rising  much, too  quickly.  That  is  no 
longer  happening.  There  were  94.289 
fewer  disabled  in  1978  than  there  were 
in  1975.  The  rate  of  disabled  workers  per 
thousand  in  1975  was  7.1  but  in  1978  it 
was  5.2.  This  is  a  significant  drop.  Until 
there  is  a  justifiable  reason  to  cut  bene- 
fits drastically  I  feel  the  present  levels 
should  be  maintained. 

The  system  has  worked  well  for  many 
years  now.  No  one  wants  to  become  dis- 
abled, but  when  such  a  tragedy  occurs, 
we  need  a  system  that  will  allow  the  dis- 
abled to  remain  independent  and  self- 
sufficient  financially. 

The  current  benefit  levels  enable  a 
family  to  make  ends  meet,  but  are  not 
extravagant.  Under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3236,  the  present  levels  of  disability 
benefits  would  be  cut  an  average  of  10  to 
15  percent.  We  have  made  a  commitment 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  paying  into 


the  system  to  allow  them  an  adequate  re- 
turn on  their  mandatory  payments.  To 
lower  these  benefits  now  is  to  go  back  on 
our  word  that  we  would  supply  sufficient 
sums  when  adversity  afifects  the  life  of  an 
individual.  Current  benefit  levels  for  a 
family  of  four  would  be  affected  as  fol- 
lows: If  the  wage  earner  became  disabled 
and  had  been  earning  approximately 
$250  per  week,  imder  current  law  the 
family  would  be  entitled  to  about  $184. 
This  is  not  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
family  of  four  in  these  times  of  high 
fuel,  housing,  and  food  costs.  Under  the 
provisions  in  H.B.  3236,  benefits  would 
be  cut  to  $161  a  week.  This  will  mean  a 
loss  of  about  $23  a  we^,  or  $100  a  month. 
I  feel  this  cut  is  too  drastic. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  this 
bill.  Senator  Metzenbauu  proposed  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  sections  of  the 
bill  which  mandated  the  cuts.  I  sup- 
ported him  in  this  effort.  Proponents  of 
the  cuts  contend  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  people  receive  more  money  under 
the  disability  program  than  if  working. 
This  has  never  Ijeen  clearly  documented 
and  could  only  occur  in  cases  where  an 
individual  earned  an  average  of  less  than 
$300  a  month  before  becoming  disabled. 
However,  in  order  to  meet  this  concern, 
the  Metzenbaiun  amendment  was  modi- 
fled  to  prohibit  this  from  happening  in 
the  future.  Unfortunately,  the  amend- 
ment lost  on  a  47  to  47  tie  vote.  Another 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Javtts 
would  have  restored  some  of  the  benefits 
cut  for  those  who  earn  between  $700  and 
$1,000  a  year.  This  group  of  individuals 
had  the  most  severe  cutback  in  benefits. 
However,  Senator  Javits  was  imsuccess- 
ful  in  his  efforts. 

In  a  time  when  fiscal  austerity  is  of 
prime  importance,  I  have  given  my  sup- 
port to  proposals  which  would  eliminate 
wasteful  expenditure  or  end  unnecessary 
programs.  However,  to  cut  benefits  to 
those  persons  so  severely  disabled  that 
the  possibility  of  returning  to  work  is 
very  slim  is  to  shift  an  unacceptable  bur- 
den to  persons  unable  to  help  themselves. 
It  also  breaks  our  word  given  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  paid  into 
the  system  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  should  tragedy  befall 
them.  I  do  not  feel  comfortable  breaking 
this  commitment.  Our  disability  program 
is  not  a  welfare  program — the  individual 
who  pays  into  the  system  for  protection 
has  a  right  to  a  decent  return. 

Even  though  I  was  disappointed  the 
Metzenbaiun  and  Javits  amendments  to 
restoire  benefits  were  not  approved,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  work  incentive  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

WORK   incentives 

H.R.  3236  extends  the  present  trial 
work  period  from  9  months  to  24  months. 
During  the  second  12 -month  period  the 
recipient  would  not  receive  benefits  if  an 
amount  were  earned  over  the  substantial 
gainful  activity  level  (SGA)  but  would 
retain  eligibility  for  benefits  if  returning 
to  disability  became  necessary.  The  bene- 
fit of  the  trial  work  period  will  also  be  al- 
lowed for  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 
In  addition,  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner is  directed  to  develop  and  carry  out 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  en- 


courage work  activity  by  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Medicare  coverage  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  disability  benefits.  Many  times 
the  circumstances  surrounding  a  particu- 
lar disability  make  this  health  coverage 
almost  as  important,  if  not  more  impor- 
tant, than  the  benefits  themselves.  Many 
beneficiaries  are  f  earf  lU  of  taking  the  risk 
of  returning  to  work  and  losing  their 
medicare  coverage.  H.R.  3236  eliminates 
the  requirement  that  workers  becMning 
disabled  again  within  60  months,  and 
disabled  widows  and  widowers  as  well  as 
adults  disabled  since  childhood  who  be- 
come disabled  again  within  84  months, 
must  undergo  another  24-month  waiting 
period  before  becoming  eligible  for  medi- 
care coverage. 

In  addition,  if  a  disabled  individual 
was  initially  on  the  case  benefit  rolls  for 
a  period  of  less  than  24  months,  then  the 
months  during  which  he  or  she  received 
cash  benefits  would  count  toward  their 
qualification  for  medicare  coverage  if  a 
subsequent  disability  occured  within 
those  time  periods.  The  bill  also  extends 
medicare  coverage  for  an  additional  36 
months  after  case  benefits  cease  for  a 
worker  who  is  engaging  in  a  substantial 
gainful  activity  but  has  not  medically 
recovered. 

I  believe  these  provisions  will  improve 
our  present  system  by  allowing  more  in- 
dividuals to  return  to  work,  thereby  re- 
ducing costs  to  the  system.  The  pride, 
self-esteem  and  independence  the  indi- 
vidual gains  upon  reentry  into  the  job 
market  cannot  be  measured  in  financial 
terms. 

TERMINALLY    ILL 

Currently  social  security  disability 
benefits  do  not  begin  to  accrue  until  5 
months  after  a  claim  is  filed  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  For  the 
terminally  ill.  this  waiting  period  often 
meanr.  they  will  not  be  able  to  collect 
those  disability  benefits  at  all.  the  only 
social  security  benefits  they  will  ever  be 
personally  able  to  collect. 

I  have  received  heart  rendering  cor- 
respondence from  constituents  who  have 
not  been  able  to  receive  such  benefits. 
They  are  usually  in  desperate  financial 
situations  after  long  and  costly  illnesses 
and  are  looking  for  some  means  of  relief. 
They  do  not  want  to  collect  welfare.  For 
many  of  them  to  be  put  on  the  welfare 
rolls  at  the  end  of  their  lives  is  the  final 
and  ultimate  humiliation. 

Almost  400,000  people  will  die  of  can- 
cer this  year.  Millions  will  be  afflicted. 
These  people  who  want  to  receive  these 
benefits  are  not  asking  for  charity,  not 
asking  for  welfare  benefits,  they  are  ask- 
ing for  social  security  benefits,  benefits 
they  have  earned. 

The  high  cost  of  dying  of  a  terminal 
illness  is  something  that  many  of  us  will 
unfortunately  be  acquainted  with.  One 
in  four  of  us  will  either  have  cancer  or 
have  a  relative  who  has  cancer  not  to 
mention  other  fatal  illnesses.  At  this 
time  in  a  person's  life  when  they  are 
spending  enormous  amounts  of  money 
to  prolong  life  for  an  additional  month 
or  just  to  relieve  the  pain  of  dying,  how 
can  we  say  the  terminally  ill  are  not  spe- 
cial, not  worthy  of  some  additional  con- 
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ketolace    and    in    the    workolace.    The 
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would  provide  needed  relief  and  basic  pro- 
tections, but  which  are  stlU  beyond  NCL's 


Thus  I  view  the  harassment  and  the 
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sideration,  not  worth  the  estimate.  I  for 
one  cannot. 

I  am  very  pleased  the  Senate  voted 
to  accept  my  amendment  to  make  dis- 
ability benefits  Immediately  available  to 
the  terminally  ill.  I  hope  it  will  be  re- 
tained in  conference  with  the  House. 

SUPPLEMENTAl.   MEOICABE   INSURANCE 

Medicare  benefits  do  not  cover  every 
type  of  medical  expense  an  individual 
might  incur;  therefore,  gaps  in  medical 
coverage  exist  which  concern  elderly  citi- 
zens. Unfortimately,  unscrupulous  insur- 
ance companies  and/or  salesmen  take 
advantage  of  worried  citizens  by  selling 
them  duplicative  policies.  Other  compa- 
nies sell  by  mail  in  order  to  use  jurisdic- 
tional limitations  to  avoid  regulation  by 
States  in  which  the  sales  are  made.  Hear- 
ings in  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
brought  to  the  public's  attention  the 
many  cases  of  flagrant  maltreatment  of 
the  elderly.  It  is  a  shocking  and  deplor- 
able practice  which  must  be  stopped.  I 
cosponsored  Senator  Baucus'  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  volimtary  certification  program 
for  companies  selling  insurance  policies 
intended  to  supplement  medicare  cov- 
erage and  to  stiffen  the  penalties  for  such 
unethical  sales  practices.  I  was  pleased 
the  Finance  Committee  included  this 
measure  in  H.R.  3236  with  minor  modifi- 
cations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  will  make  a  finding  in 
each  State  as  to  whether  such  a  certifi- 
cation process  is  needed.  In  as  many  in- 
stances as  possible,  I  would  like  for  the 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  insurance 
industry,  to  handle  the  problem  without 
Federal  Government  interference.  The 
insurance  industry  is  currently  striving 
to  end  the  abuses  that  occur.  When 
abuses  are  allowed  to  occur  in  a  State, 
however,  H.R.  3236  permits  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  voluntary  process  which 
will  require  policies  to  meet  certain 
minimum  standards  in  order  to  become 
certified  if  the  State  does  not  apply 
equivalent  or  higher  standards.  Upon 
implementation  of  the  certification  pro- 
gram, older  Americans  seeking  to  pur- 
chase a  policy  offering  MediGap  coverage 
will  only  have  to  look  for  this  seal  of  ap- 
proval. This  voluntary  program  should 
help  both  consumers  and  reputable  in- 
surance companies. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
estimates  the  loss  to  senior  citizens  due 
to  duplicative  coverage  to  be  $1  billion  a 
year.  Our  senior  citizens  should  be  pro- 
tected from  fraudulent  abuses  such  as 
this.  I  am  confident  that  this  particular 
program  will  become  much  less  common 
under  this  new  voluntary  certification 
program. 

H.R.  3236  is  presently  pending  in  the 
conference  committee  of  both  House  and 
Senate  members.  I  urge  the  conference  to 
resolve  their  differences  rapidly  in  such 
a  maimer  that  provides  all  Americans 
with  adequate  protection  against  trag- 
edy.* 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  NaUonal  Consumers 
League  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  ef- 


forts to  protect  people  both  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  in  the  workplace.  The 
league  has  worked  to  give  consumers  a 
greater  voice  in  Government  and  cor- 
porate decisionmaking.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  recognized  that  all  consumers 
have  a  stake  in  safe  conditions  and 
decent  wages  for  the  workers  who  pro- 
duce consumer  goods  and  services. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  I  have 
found  the  National  Consumers  League  to 
be  an  important  force  in  rallying  con- 
sumer support  for  worker  protection  and 
minimum  wage  legislation.  I  was  greatly 
honored  to  receive  the  league's  1978 
Trumpeter  Award  for  my  work  in  this 
area. 

Sandra  L.  Willet,  the  National  Con- 
sumers League  executive  vice  president, 
has  recently  reported  to  members  on  the 
league's  current  programs  and  plans  for 
the  future.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
report  with  my  colleagues,  and  therefore, 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

A  Report  to  NCL  Members 
(By  Sandra  L.  WUlet) 

The  concise  and  upbeat  history  of  the 
National  Consumers  League  ]ust  completed 
by  Erma  Angevlne.  NCL's  exceptional  presi- 
dent, records  oxir  80  years  of  constructive 
outrage  and  actions  to  upgrade  the  health, 
safety  and  living  standards  of  American 
ctlzens. 

"Investigate,  educate,  and  agitate  or  legis- 
late," was  the  motto  of  NCL's  founder  Flor- 
ence Kelley  who.  between  1899  and  1932. 
organized  raids  on  the  garment  district  and 
slaughter  houses  to  expose  dangerous  work- 
ing conditions  and  exploitive  wages.  A  vigor- 
ous commitment  to  economic  Justice  and  de- 
termination that  the  consumer  voice  be  in- 
cluded in  decision-making  by  government 
agencies  propelled  NCL  in  the  30's,  40's  and 
50'6  to  push  for  a  federal  minimum  wage, 
consumer  representation,  drug  safety  and 
labeling,  and  anti-trust  legislation.  In  the 
60's  and  early  70's,  a  growing  number  of  di- 
verse consumer  organizations  assumed  the 
visible  role  as  national  champions  of  the 
consumer's  interest. 

By  1976  NCL  was  perched  either  to  retire 
or  to  rebuild.  We  chose  the  latter  route.  De- 
spite an  uncertain  economy  and  the  growing 
tendency  of  moderates  as  well  as  extremists 
to  Ignore  the  voices  of  vulnerable  individ- 
uals, the  National  Consumers  League  In  its 
80th  year  has  been  rebuilt.  Comparing  1979 
to  1978,  NCL  Increased  Its  overall  budget  23 
percent.  Its  rank  and  file  membership  21  per- 
cent, and  Its  education  and  advocacy  pro- 
grams by  much,  much  more.  This  year's  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  growth,  when  com- 
pared to  1976  activities,  shows  Increases  of 
more  than  400  percent. 

Florence  Kelley's  motto  and  NCL's  vigor- 
ous commitment  to  advancing  the  consumer 
and  worker  interest  are  evidenced  by  NCL's 
current  research,  lobbying,  and  training  pro- 
grams. These  programs  Identify  NCL  as  the 
national  membership  organization  which: 

Represents  consumer  interests  In  govern- 
ment and  corporate  decisionmaking.  For 
example,  in  1979  we  met  frequently  with 
President  Carter  and  top  White  House  offi- 
cials to  recommend  ways  to  reform  federal 
regulations  and  to  curb  inflation  in  the  basic 
areas  of  food,  housing,  health  care  and  en- 
ergy. In  other  Instances,  we  have  addressed 
a  particular  Industry  problem  by  testifying 
before  Congress.  To  cite  a  specific  case.  NCL 
Is  in  favor  of  better  cost  disclosure  on  dif- 
ferent life  Insurance  policies,  while  at  the 
sam«  tlm«  working  with  selected  insurance 


companies  to  develop  private  sector  solu- 
tions. 

Ties  the  worker  and  consumer  interest 
together.  Attempting  to  assure  that  the  gen- 
eral public  understands  the  stake  this  na- 
tion has  in  same  working  conditions  and 
decent  wages,  NCL,  for  eaxmple.  has  re- 
searched hazardous  effects  of  exposing  10- 
and  11 -year-old  children  who  work  as  farm 
laborers  to  potent  chemicals  in  pesticides. 
Our  support  for  the  minimum  wage  con- 
tinues with  even  greater  conviction  that 
basic  living-standard  wages  are  a  require- 
ment for  a  healthy  economy. 

Contributes  expert  consumer  viewpoints  to 
technical  standards  set  by  government  and 
private  Industry  so  that  economic  competi- 
tion and  consumer  safety  are  maximized.  In 
1979,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  selected 
NCL  to  represent  the  consumer  interest  In 
Its  experimental  program  with  a  private 
standard  setting  procedures.  NCL  continues 
its  eperimental  program  with  a  private 
standard  setting  organization  and  sits  on 
five  of  its  technical  committees  concerned 
with  safety  and  energy  saving  standards. 

Trains  consumers  to  assert  their  rights 
with  knowledge  and  self-confidence.  Believ- 
ing that  individuals  and  collective  consumer 
actions  are  necessary  to  help  people  prevent 
problems  and  encourage  marketplace  reform. 
NCL  has  adapted  its  unique  "Assertive  Con- 
sumer" program  to  local  consumer  education 
activities.  This  year  we  continue  owr  na- 
tional program  to  research  and  recommend 
a  major  overhaul  of  consumer  education  as 
it  is  currently  taught  in  the  classroom,  as 
well  as  the  community. 

The  next  decade  holds  formidable  chal- 
lenges for  NCL  and  the  consumer  movement. 
Not  every  consumer  organization  has  grown. 
Not  every  consumer  proposal  has  been  given 
reasonable  consideration  by  Congress,  the 
Administration  or  the  private  sector. 

On  the  contrary,  financial  resources  for 
social  reform  are  Increasingly  limited  and 
increasingly  sought  by  colleagues  in  the  en- 
vironmental and  women's  movements,  spe- 
cific issue  (such  as  hand-gun  control)  or- 
ganizations, and  broad  public  interest  coali- 
tions. The  recent  surge  in  corporate  lobby- 
ing and  campaign  contributions  encourages 
the  shift  in  Congress  toward  skepticism,  if 
not  outright  hostility,  to  the  consumer  per- 
spective on  Issues  ranging  from  oil  and  food 
prices  to  social  security  benefits  to  health 
care  costs  to  the  FTC's  authority  to  resolve 
marketplace  abuses.  There  are  absolutely  no 
guarantees  that  there  will  be  funds  or  a 
forum  to  tackle  effectively  the  deceptions, 
health  hazards  and  antl-competitlve  prac- 
tices which  continue  to  plague  workers  and 
consumers  even  as  we  head  toward  a  new 
millennium. 

In  fact,  this  nation  may  have  to  watch  Its 
institutions  falter  and  Its  citizens  suffer 
even  more  before  we  regain  our  balance. 

The  scene  on  the  House  floor  during  the 
funeral  rule  debate  may  recur  many  times 
again  before  we  can  recover  our  com- 
mon sense.  That  scene  was  not  one  of 
rational  debate.  It  was  primarily  an  occa- 
sion of  hooting  and  hollering  to  abolish  the 
PTC,  a  "circus"  where  frequent  laughter 
interrupted  senior  Members  of  Congress.  It 
was  an  outbreak  which  never  would  have 
been  tolerated  If  it  had  ever  occurred  dur- 
ing an  FTC  hearing  or  any  board  meeting  of 
any  consumer  group  I  know.  It  was  an 
outrage. 

Although  reasonable  responses  are  not 
forthcoming  now  from  our  instit'-.tlons,  the 
frustrations  and  anger  continue  to  mount 
within  consumer  communities  across  the 
country.  NCL's  growing  membership  urges 
NCL  to  fight  for  inflation  controls,  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  programs,  curbs  on  soar- 
ing interest  rates,  preventive  medicine,  fair 
advertising,  tax  reforms.  Improved  highway 
safety,   and  so  many  other  actions  which 
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would  provide  needed  relief  and  basic  pro- 
tections, but  which  are  still  beyond  NCL's 
limited  means  to  address  effectively  at  this 
point.  The  consumer's  voice  is  crying  out. 
The  demands  are  there.  Who  Is  listening? 

Diulng  this  coming  decade,  I  believe 
answers  will  emerge  through  Individuals 
who  speak  out  and  through  consumers  who 
organize  citizen  power  to  sensitize  the  eco- 
nomic giants  and  translate  rhetoric  against 
big  govemnvent  Into  an  understanding  of 
when  government  can  help.  NCL  has  made 
this  dual  approach  of  Individual  and  collec- 
tive action  work  in  the  past.  It  is  our  way. 

We  know  now  from  decades  of  experience 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  complain  without 
suggesting  some  preventive  action:  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  pass  a  law  without  jjartlcl- 
pating  In  Its  Implementation;  that  it  is  not 
enough  simply  to  ask  any  public  or  private 
Institution  for  sensible  answers  without 
shaping  their  response  to  meet  a  consumer 
need;  that  It  is  not  enough  to  "go  it  alone" 
on  an  Issue  when  coalitions,  sometimes  in- 
cluding corporations,  stand  a  better  chance 
of  solving  the  problem  together.  The  Indi- 
vidual's assertive  action  counts.  And  the  In- 
dividual's influence  when  forged  Into  collec- 
tive action  will  be  needed  as  much  in  the 
1980's  as  It  was  when  NCL  was  founded. 

"Investigate,  educate,  and  agitate  or  legis- 
late" Is  as  relevant  to  NCL  in  1980  as  It  was 
In  1899.  Such  significant  increases  in  mem- 
bership, budget  and  programs  as  NCL  experi- 
enced in  our  80th  year  give  us  encourage- 
ment, resources  and  guidance  to  face  the 
sobering  challenges  of  the  1980'8  vrtth 
thoughtful  confidence.  The  National  Con- 
sumers League  has  met  overwhelming  chal- 
lenges In  the  past.  With  your  Involvement, 
we  pledge  our  best  efforts  In  the  year  to 
come.# 


EMIGRATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  fig- 
ures released  recently  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  significant  drop  in 
the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
granted  their  emigration  rights.  Last 
month,  onl^  2,803  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  This  figure 
is  far  below  the  1979  monthly  average 
of  4,277.  The  January  figures  are  the 
lowest  monthly  totals  since  September 
1978,  and  represent  the  sharpest  1- 
month  drop  in  many  years.  This  reduc- 
tion in  emigration  comes  after  a  marked 
increase  in  total  applications  for  exit 
visas  for  Soviet  Jews  during  1979. 

There  are  indications  that  this  drop 
in  emigration  is  the  result  of  decisions 
which  were  taken  by  Soviet  authorities 
last  fall,  before  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. Those  decisions  include  the  tight- 
ening of  requirements  for  emigration 
applications  and  the  closing  of  a  num- 
ber of  Soviet  OVIR  (visa  control)  oflBces. 
The  sharp  reduction  in  emigration  has 
been  accompanied  by  reports  of  in- 
creased harassment  of  Jews — especially 
refuseniks— and  human  rights  activists 
by  Soviet  officials.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  So- 
viets have  continued  this  crackdown  on 
dissidents  and  have  attempted  futilely 
to  silence  one  of  the  leading  champions 
of  international  human  rights,  Andrei 
Sakharov.  They  have  also  continued  to 
hold  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who  recently 
marked  his  32d  birthday  while  impris- 
oned for  the  crime  of  advocating  re- 
spect for  fundamental  human  rights. 


Thus  I  view  the  harassment  and  the 
sharp  curtailment  on  emigration  by  So- 
viet Jews  with  great  concern.  If  it  con- 
tinues, it  will  further  undermine  the  So- 
viet position  in  the  cwnmunity  of  na- 
tions and  will  further  reduce  the  possi- 
bility that  we  will  see  any  significant 
improvement  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to  follow 
this  situation  closely  in  the  months 
ahead  and  will  remain  committed  to  the 
defense  of  the  fundamental  right  of 
emigration — a  right  which  the  Soviet 
Union  reaflBrmed  in  signing  the  Helsinki 
Pact  but  which  has  been  respected  by 
Soviet  authorities  with  little  consist- 
ency.* 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  GRATITUDE  TO 
COL.  ISHMAIL  KAHN  AND  MR. 
BILL  HAMIDULLAH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  610. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  343)  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  Senate  for  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Ishmall  Kahn  and  Mr.  Bill  Hamldul- 
lah  in  protecting  the  International  School  of 
Islamabad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  reading  by  the  clerk  has  indi- 
cated, the  purpose  of  the  resolution  is 
clear:  It  expresses  the  gratitude  of  the 
Senate  for  acts  of  courage  that  may  well 
have  saved  the  lives  of  American  school- 
children in  Islamabad,  Pakistan. 

As  we  all  remember,  on  November  21, 
1979,  a  mob  in  Islamabad,  Pakistan,  at- 
tacked the  U.S.  Embassy.  The  mob  was 
whipped-up  by  entirely  false  rumors  that 
the  United  States  was  somehow  involved 
in  the  attack  on  the  Great  Mosque  in 
Mecca,  Saudi  Arabia.  The  mob  besieged 
the  EmbEissy  and  set  fire  to  it,  trapping 
many  American  personnel  inside.  The 
Pakistani  pohce  and  army  did  not  inter- 
vene to  rescue  the  Americans  from  the 
blazing  Embassy  until  several  hours 
after  the  attack  began.  Tragically,  two 
American  marines  and  two  Pakistani 
Embassay  employees  were  killed  during 
the  mob's  attack. 


Elsewhere  in  Islamabad,  other  Amer- 
icans were  also  the  victims  of  mob  ac- 
tion. Many  American  children  were  at 
the  International  School  when  a  mob 
attacked.  But  unlike  the  situation  at  the 
Embassy,  the  International  School  was 
well  defended.  Col.  Ishmall  Kahn  and 
Mr.  Bill  Hamidullah  sprang  into  action. 
They  led  the  school's  staff  in  fending 
off  the  attackers  at  risk  to  their  own 
lives.  No  children  were  harmed  by  the 
mob  thanks  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  these 
two  men. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  in  bringing  the 
heroism  of  these  two  men  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  Today,  Amer- 
icans often  have  the  impression  that  we 
are  beleaguered  abroad.  The  courageous 
actions  of  Col.  Ishmail  Kahn  and  Mr. 
Bill  Hamidullah  and  the  members  of  the 
International  School  staff  remind  us 
that  Americans  abroad  still  have  friends, 
individuals  who  recognize  the  bonds  of 
amity  and  humanity  even  in  the  face  of 
mob  action. 

This  resolution  extends  to  these  fine 
men  the  thanks  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
their  actions  and  the  lessons  impUcit  in 
what  they  have  done. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  343 : 

Senator  Baucus,  Senator  Bath,  Sena- 
tor Bentsen,  Senator  Boren,  Senator 
Bradley,  Senator  Bdupers,  Senator 
Cannon,  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
Eagleton,  Senator  Exon,  Senator  Ford, 
Senator  Gravel,  Senator  Hollings,  Sen- 
ator HuDDLESTON,  Senator  Inouye,  Sena- 
tor Johnston,  Senator  Kennedy,  S^iator 
Leahy,  Senator  Levin,  Senator  Long, 
Senator  Magnuson,  Senator  Matsunaga, 
Senator  McGovern,  Senator  Melcher, 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  Senator  Morgan, 
and  Senator  Moynihan. 

Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Nunn,  Sena- 
tor Pell,  Senator  Proxmire,  Senator 
Pryor,  Senator  Randolph,  Senator 
Riegle,  Senator  Sarbanes,  Senator  Sas- 
SER,  Senator  Stevenson,  Senator 
Stewart,  Senator  Stone,  Senator  Tal- 
madge.  Senator  Tsongas,  Senator  Wil- 
liams, Senator  Zorinsky,  Senator 
Chafee,  Senator  Cochran,  Senator 
Cohen,  Senator  Dole,  Senator  Duren- 
bercer.  Senator  Hayakawa,  Senator 
Heinz,  Senator  Helms,  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Senator  Lucar,  Senator  McClure, 
Senator  Percy,  Senator  Simpson,  and 
Senator  Young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  interest  of  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  Senate  Resolution 
343,  a  resolution  expressing  the  grati- 
tude of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  actions 
taken  by  Col.  IshmaU  Kahn  and  Mr.  Bill 
Hamidullah  in  protecting  the  lives  of 
over  40  students  at  the  International 
School  of  Islamabad. 

During  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Islsmiabad,  a  group  of 
rioters  ai>proached  the  International 
School  armed  with  clubs  and  pipes. 
Colonel    Ishmail    Kahn    and   Mr.    Bill 
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Hamidullah  led  the  staff  in  defending 
the  compound.  Had  these  two  brave  men 
and  their  staff  not  displayed  such  cour- 
age, the  incident  could  have  ended  in 
tragedy.  Fortunately,  the  damage  was 
slight. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  these  men 
and  their  staff  for  their  assistance  to  the 
students  at  the  school  and  to  the  United 
States.  Their  undaunted  courage  and 
valor  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Thucydides  once 
wrote: 

They  are  surely  to  be  esteemed  the  bravest 
spirits  who,  having  the  clearest  sense  of  both 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  life,  do  not  on 
that  account  shrink  from  danger. 

These  two  men  did  not  shrink  from 
danger;  they  stood  forth  valiantly  and 
they  prevaUed.  We  owe  them  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  the  colonel  had  served 
in  this  country  as  a  military  attache.  I 
think  that  the  actions  of  Colonel  Kahn 
and  his  associate  were  probably  the 
bravest  actions  we  have  heard  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficulties  we  have 
encountered  abroad  in  the  past  few 
months. 

Certainly,  to  have  thwarted  the  attack 
on  the  International  School  with  nothing 
other  than  a  few  baseball  bats  and  stu- 
dents they  rallied  to  their  suoport  should 
go  down  as  one  of  the  bravest  things 
that  has  happened.  Had  they  not  taken 
this  action.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  students  In  the  International 
School  of  Islamabad  would  have  suffered 
grievous  harm  and  might  even  be 
hostages. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  343 

Whereas  on  November  21,  1979  approxi- 
mately fifteen  rioters  rushed  the  Interna- 
tional School  of  Islamabad  where  forty  stu- 
dents were  present: 

Whereas,  at  the  same  time  the  rioters 
rushed  the  school  compound,  the  attack  on 
the  United  States  Embassy,  seven  miles 
away,  was  In  progress; 

Whereas  Colonel  Ishmall  Kahn  and  Mr 
Bill  Hamidullah,  risking  their  own  lives  led 
the  school  staff  in  defending  the  compound 
against  the  rioters  and  averted  the  sort  of 
tragedy  which  took  place  at  the  Embassy 
and 

Whereas  all  students  and  staff  were  un- 
harmed due  to  the  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  of  Colonel  Ishmail  Kahn,  and  Mr 
Hamidullah :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That,  in  recognition  of  the  stead- 
fastness and  forceful  action  of  Colonel  Ish- 
mall Kahn  and  Mr.  Hamidullah  in  repelling 
the  attackers  of  the  International  School  of 
Islamabad,  the  Senate  expresses  gratitude 
and  appreciation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  icotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 272.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS 
TO  RELEASE  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
FROM  EXILE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  No.  611.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  272.  a  sense  of  Congress 
to  release  Andrei  Sakharov  from  exile, 
is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon, 
overall,  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order.  Messrs.  Percy  and  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ROUTINE     MORNING 
BUSINESS    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  the  two 
Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  272,  SENSE  OF 
CONGRESS  TO  RELEASE  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV  FROM  EXILE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  Senators  to- 
morrow for  whom  orders  have  been 
entered  previously,  rather  than  for  morn- 
ing business  at  that  point,  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  611,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  272.  a  sense  of  Congress  to 
release  Andrei  Sakharov  from  exile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  anticipate  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  reso- 
lution tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1 :30  PM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1 :30  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1:30 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:08 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  February  19,  1980,  at  1:30 
p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  11, 
1980,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8,  1980: 
National   Railroad   Passenger   Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  terms  ex- 
piring July  18,  1982: 

James  R.  Mills,  of  California  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

FYank  H.  Neel,  of  Georgia  (reappointment). 
tJ.S.   International   Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency 

Guy  Peliz  Erb,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency  (new  position). 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
P"-oprlate  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law: 

line  of  the  air  force 
Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Abby,  Darwin  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abel,  Franklin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abraham.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackerman,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adame,  Frederick,  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adamson,  Dcrry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adee,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adelman.  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agllo,  Carl  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahl,  Gilbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albright,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUe,  Jean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Ernest  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  Lacy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison,  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alnwick,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alspaugh,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Allen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Calvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Paul  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews,  Leonard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ankley,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anselmo,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Apariclo,  Arthur  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arellano,  Gustavo  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold.  John  K.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arter,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arthur,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashworth,  Pratt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Athas,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atkins,  Benny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ator.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Augustine,   Leonard   J..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Austin,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Austin.  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  William  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auten.  Jlmmie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avery.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avis,  Bertram,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avltablle,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baak,  Jerome  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babione,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babos,  Sandor,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bachellor,  Burton  P.  C,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baddley,  Benny  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley,  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Glenn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Jerry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Thomas  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balnbrldge,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldassano,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldock,  Jessie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,   Rey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballou,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnhart,  Rodger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarnhlU,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnwell.  Ules  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baron.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth,  Roland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlne,  Harris  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartrand,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartunek,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batchelder,  Diane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batten,  Virgil  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baty,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauknight,  Gerald  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaulleu,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckham,  Wesley  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beekman,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beezley,  Ronnie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beland,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellanca,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellg,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  Eduard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  WaUer  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benfleld,  Garland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benner.  William  H.,  .Tr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Forrest  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Russell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergmann,  Joseph  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berle,  Terence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  Albert  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard.  Samuel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bessette,  Carol  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevans.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bezek,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blancur,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biehle,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs.  Dennis  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Billings,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUllngsley,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blma.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bingham,  Clifford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrkholz,  John  C  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bisset,  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Harry  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaes,  Omer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blahous,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Dean  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blals,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaker,  Philip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  Julian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Blasingame,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blatter,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bliss,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blount,  Charles  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blue,  Harry  G„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumenthal,  Morris  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobek,  Andrew  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boblck,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehme.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohmfalk,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles.  Dyek  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker,  Sylvester,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bookout,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boutchyard,  Fred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Etenny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Buddy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowser,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer.  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer.  Winston  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boys,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozzuto.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braden,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Tim,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brand,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandner,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branson,  Claude  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brattland,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brawley,  Horace  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brazelton,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlesacher,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright,  Edward  G.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brill.  Prank  Z..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brink.  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnker.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadwell,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broderlck,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronson,  Howard  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brost,  Harold  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Garnett  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Lester  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Marvin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brummett,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunner,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brzozowski,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchan,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchen,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck.  Virgil  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckner,  Lynn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budzlnskl,  Norbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bugeda,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burba,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burney,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnshnick,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buschmann,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busko.  George.  Jr..  045-228-1877. 
Butler.  Jack  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butters,  Jerrold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cable,  Dick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cain,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callahan,  Jame8~E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Clarence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canaga,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarglU.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carleton,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carman,  Dean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnes,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Thomas  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Paul  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carron,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carruth,  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carver.  Jlnuny  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caskey.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavender,  Bill  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavender,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Centala.  Martin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ceruti,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chace,  Henry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffln,  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  Otis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Jack  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney.  William  P.,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheshire,  Prank  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesnut,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chuvala.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cilvik.  Reginald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Lynn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Colin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarkson,  Rolland  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifton.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloutler.  Frank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloutler.  Richard  A..  010-30-«185. 
Clowers,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clyde,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coady.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cofod.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Willie  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colter.  Craig  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colwell,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Congdon.  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connaughton,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad.  Robert  L..  518-'44-1189. 
Conrad.  Theodore  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Darvan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Lee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke.  Garth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  Phillip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coolidge  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coon,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coon.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copenhaver,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corder.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comwell,  Jefford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotton,  Austin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cos.  Harla  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft.  Wayne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  James  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cre«l,  Joel  D..  44»-50-8191. 
Crew,  Oary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett.  Richard  H.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook.  Henry  M..  Jr.  264-^48-6945. 
Crow.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crxim.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cudd.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cumberland.  Frank  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currey.  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currle.  Tom  P..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis.  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuskey,  Russell  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Custer.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutforth.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dally.   James   W..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  Oeorge  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darco,   Silvio  V..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  John  K.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,   David   F.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daylor,  Joseph  E..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debellls,  Leonard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decarlo.  Louis  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker,  Meredith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deep,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defrank,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehne,   Richard   B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delacruz,   Gerard,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellallbera,  Glno,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellaperuta,   Charles   S..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delony,   Billy   G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demlchaels,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demuth,  Herman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devorshak,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dew,  Raleigh  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlederlng.  Lonnle  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Butler  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUon,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUow,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diver,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Divers,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlvlch.  Duane  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Reuben  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobrot,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobson.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodd.  Albert  S.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doherty,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dohrse,   Michael   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelson,  Kirk  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsett,  Tracy  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  Edouard  R.  L.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doughty.  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreher.  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drelbelbls,  Harold  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew,  PhlUp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreyer,  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlscoll,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlscoll,  Alfred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drouln,  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunhlll.  WUIlamM..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Billy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunne,  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutschke,  Dennle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvorak,  Dudley,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwelle,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyson.  Norman  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastlack,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckweller,  Herbert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edens,  Melvln  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmund,  William  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Harry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Reginald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Eh  In,  Charles,  166-26-€739. 
Elchberger,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elden,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellas,  Edward  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elington.  William  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ello,  John  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsea.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmermanls,  Ivars,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emodl  George  P.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelbach.  Hermann  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
England.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englund.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engstrom,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engstrom.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esplau.  Fernand  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etheredge.  Boyd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eva,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evangelist,  Frank  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewlng,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrell.  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrlngton,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pegley,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peldsteln,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelton,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fetsko,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flcke,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnkel,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Eugene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fish,  James  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllster,  Herbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flournoy,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Floyd,  Aaron  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flygare,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsgren,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potherlngham,  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox  Clarences. ,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frame,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranzel.  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraze.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Predrlcks,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freemyer,  Marshall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frledhoff,  Prank  H.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preltas.  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlcke.  Maurice  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pries.  George  J.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlsbee,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frydl.  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuJU,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fullerton,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuUtlove,  Carlton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punke,  Ferdinand  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Futch,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabrlelson.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galante,  Leonard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galbralth,  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gale,  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galemmo,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galey,  Maurice  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallegos,  Stevan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gammlll,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Manuel  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Maurice  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrlty,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garvey,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatlln.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelst.  Lawrence  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gensbelmer,  James  r...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gentes.  RolUn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerac.  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerhardt.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
German,  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gersten,  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gest,  Robert  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giampietro,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glannotta,  Salvatore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glddlngs,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenty.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glessler,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleszelmann,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giles,  Roy  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI.  Joe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie.  Peter  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glllls.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllroy,  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ginnettl,  Mario  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ginzel,  Weldon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Girard,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Givens,  Glenn  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glaza,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glaze,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleason,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glen,  Steven  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  Warren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooddard.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goeller,  Arthur  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goewert.  Terrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff,  Elton  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goforth.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldenbogen.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golding,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldstein,  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goode.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodln.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson,  Edward  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson,  Wilfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  Roy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodyear.  William  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goos.  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorrell,  Browning  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosdln,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goss,  Karl  A.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  Edwin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Governs,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grable,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granskog.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Willis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Joseph  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greeno,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenstreet.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreenwuy.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gress,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grewe,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grieger,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gropman,  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossel.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grover.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guerin.  Roy  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GuiUot,  Athos  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn.  Rodney  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunther.  Caroll  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurley.  Sydney  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gyauch.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haag.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haberlen.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadley,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haessler.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen.  Elroy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggerty,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsaver.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamby,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HamlllB,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammers,  Lavern  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney,  Denis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanig.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  Dallas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manna,  Sidney  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Lynn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harty.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastie.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatchion.  Euthemlos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauschild,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauschka,  Kurt  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havens,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havey,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawltlns,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkinson,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haws,  Lawrence  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendryx,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hsizel,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazlett,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hell,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heln,  Don  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinz,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hembree,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemeyer,  Terry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendryx,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Prank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepner,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Ear!  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermes,  Harald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrman.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Leon  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetzel,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heurlng,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higdon,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggins.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Highsmlth,  Harlan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hildebrandt,  Herbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Lincoln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUlebrand,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUliard,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUten,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinds,  Hubert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinton,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobgood,  Leslie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodson,  Raymond  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoIIoway,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUowell,  Prank  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hols,  Wllbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtz.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper,  Bradley  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoppe,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horsma,  Richard  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Sidney  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Host,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hothem,  Bernard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hotter,  Prank  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hotz,  Alvin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House,  Ronald  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Robert  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Howe,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubert,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huggins.  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hullender,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphreys,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Wells  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst.  Claude  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huss,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson.  Frederick  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson.   Richard  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson,  Ross  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde,  Fritz  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingersoll,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingvoldstad,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  E>ennis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson.  Wallace  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacovlak,  Thaddeus  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeckel,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamar,  Louis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janis,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janosky,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaquish,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jingling,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Alton  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Calvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Jay  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richmond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Earl  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Gordon  S..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Granville  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Herman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Karl  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Leonard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Lyle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Murphy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  D..  Jr..  43-36-0777. 
Jones.  Tony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Franklin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyce,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jumper.  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juvette,  Keniieth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kain,  Reece  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanakry,  Salim  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanter,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karas,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kashiwabara,  Merrill  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kast,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaul,  Roger  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawski,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kay,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaya,  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeney,  Colver  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehler,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Gilbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Palmes  S.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendrick,  Mcllhaney  R.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Hamilton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Luther  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenworthy,  Kay  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kepner,  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kershaw,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kestler,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kholos,  Clark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klbbe.  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kienow,  Bernard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kligus,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klllln.  Hugh  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball,  Prank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kimberly,  Floyd  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kime.  WlUlam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Bobby  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Harrison  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Miller  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkpatrlck,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KJer.  Fred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klamt,  Darold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  Carl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllx,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klug.  Robb  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp.  Bobby  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Wmiam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudson,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kormanik.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kornitzer.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korper,  Christopher  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korte,  Mike  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalik.  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koziell.   John.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  Frederick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kravetz.  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruger,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kudriavetz,  Stephen  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuenzel,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Harold  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkel.  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkle.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkle,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtz,    Phillip    P.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurz,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lachance,  Andre  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lackey,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafferty,  David  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laf  ranee,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalng,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lallme,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L8unontagne,  Gaston  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lance,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langley,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lansing,  Hal  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lapham,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lapolt,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauck,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauer,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laughlin.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawell,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leader,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leathers.  Jackie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebar,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leber.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lels.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemaster,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lent.  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenz,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonhard,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester,  Hugh  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letzkus.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Bill  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Durwood.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liggett,  Chares  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindemer.  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndenstruth,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linnee,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liss,  Lonnle  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llvesey,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loar,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loh,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LoUis,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lombardo,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Anthony  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  William  B  .  494^2-3812. 
Lonneman,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Juan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenzettl.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lottfi.  Ray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louk.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loving.  Ben  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy,  Noah  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lucas,  Jon  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lucas.  Victor  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luck,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luckett.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlck.  KlrbyP..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwig.  Prancls  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lulggl.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luken.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundt.  Judd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lydick,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyman.  Roderick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyng,  Reginald  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon.  Johnny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle,  William  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maakestad,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabile,  Arnold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacArtney,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  Russell  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacParlane,  Wllllard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKay,  Roderlc  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKenzle,  Alexander,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLaren,  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeod,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddock,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mage.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magner.  Stanley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney.  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maika.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malorka,  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makris.  Dion  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maley.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maney.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manly.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcko.  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcus.  Sidney  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marples.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Jon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  William  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Jack  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Norman  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mather.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mau.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauldln.   Winford  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaxHeld.  James  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.   Daniel   S..  Jr..   253-344-7705. 
Maybury,  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazurkiewlcz.  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazzel.  Alfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAlister,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.McCall,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCants,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  250-€4-3584. 
McCllnton,  Bobby  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken,  Darrel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCreary.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCue.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCune.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Dell  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Huey  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEwen.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarlane,  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlohon,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan.  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  Denis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire.  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McKinley.  Howard  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnley,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan,  Prank  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNutt.  Francis  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRaney.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McReynolds.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWilliams,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meinhardt.  Plorlan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton,  Lindy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkel.  Charles   W..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messersmlth.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meurer.  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meusch,  Johnny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Alton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mezzapelle,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael,  Alan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michel,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Middleton,  Philip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miholick,  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miki.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milazzo.  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Dwlght  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milford.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Miles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Ronald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllner.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minnoch,  John  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Vance  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlynek.  Phillip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoUer.  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molton.  William.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Edwin  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jlmmie  L..  458^58-4339. 
Moore.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorhead.  Gail  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moores.  Lee  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morando.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Reginald  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moruzzi.  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muckleroy,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muise.   Predric  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulligan.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mundy,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Bill  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Terry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murtha.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musgraves,  Darrell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musselman,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagel,  Lester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakanishl,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nalle,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nance,  Keith  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napier,  Alexander  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napolitano.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nartz.  Victor  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needham,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needs.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neeley.    Harold    D..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelsen,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Vincent  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelsson,  Franz  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumayer.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newcomb.  Sidney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niemantsverdriet.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noneman,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Nope,  Darrell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norvell,  Robert  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norwood,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nosal,  Melvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak,  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak.  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak.  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Numml.  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutt,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obeck.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oberkrom.  Herman  F.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODonnell.   Patrick   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OGrady,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G'Halloran,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohern,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohlwiler.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OKeefe.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OLeary,  Daniel  L.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olivito.  Anthony  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Malley,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omorrow.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oprey.  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ormand,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ornowski.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orsulak.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Edward  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Shaughnessy,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostdiek,  Marion  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ota.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Tofie  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Package.  Thomas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paepcke.  John  E.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paine,  Prank  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pankey.  James  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pannier,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paolino,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappas,  Fredrick  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parham.  Clayton  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Truman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkes,  Dale  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrish,  Jesse  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott.  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  Wallace  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paskin.  Harvey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pastore.  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patchett,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  John  G  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patzig.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Calvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Clifford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peirolo.  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pembleton.  Willis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perdue.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Sandra  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflster.  Lewis  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcchioni,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  Ross  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plschke,  Norman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Place,  Hubert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pochop,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polhill,  Augustus  J..  Ill,  45»-68-5195. 
Pollock,  Roger  K.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Fred  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Precious.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presar.  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston,  Forbes  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priest.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priester.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlndle.  Hoyt  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pring.  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Provart.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Prultt.  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purvlance,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quick,  Ingram  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Race,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rafel.  Harvey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasults,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rech.  Adam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Records,  Jerry  h..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reely,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regan,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regele,  Harold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rehm,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relchert.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid.  Richard  W..  268  34-2602. 
Reinman,  Paul  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reither.  Wlnslow  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renz.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Repak.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rever,  Louis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Eddie  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhone.  Guy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhyne.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ribble.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richert,,  Martin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rider,  Ernest  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ridgway.  Charles  Z  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riebe,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rigby,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Risinger,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robben,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns.  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Franklin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Dennis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Marion  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robeson,  Fletcher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockstad,  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe.  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roff.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romero.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rood.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roof.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  AlovKlue  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roseman,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Ronald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rousey.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  Francis  L..  313  36-5398. 
Rowland.  Lewis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roylance,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruff,  Doyle  C,  267^4-5071. 
Rugh.  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runge,  Larry  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutledge.  John  K.'.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Martin  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sacre.  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sage.  Sheldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sageser,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salter,  Stanley  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvatore.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sampson.  Orwyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuel,  Wolfgang,  W.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandberg,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandholzer,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santos.  Valerlo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapp,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartor,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartorius.  Victor  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saulnler,  Jean  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savard,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawlckl,  Gerard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer.  Allan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scearce.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaal.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaff,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffers,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schannep,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharon.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaub.  John  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schehr,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schelbe,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schildgen,  Paul  R..  311-3»-5526. 
Schlra.  John  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Alfred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoeppner,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schorey.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schranime,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuette.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwauk,  Jock  C.  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwarzenbach.  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclble.  Robert  H..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scribbick,  Prank  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scrimshaw.  Roy  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scuderi,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seal.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seastrom,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebasco.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Secrist.  Grant  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seebode,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segallni,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selzer,  Franklyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senft,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sennett,  Frederick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serventl,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shablow.  Russell  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaltry.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanahan,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearer,  Mllo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheets,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelley.  Zack  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherlock,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Wiley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrod,  Jeredy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shriver,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shults,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumway,  Elwyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slau.  Francis  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slco.  Gaetano  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sides.  Dennle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegel,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sierra,  Hector  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUva,  Uoyd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silvestrl,  Louis  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmaltls.  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmanski.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon.   William.  III.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slstrunk,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sluru,  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slvtls.  Norbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaggs.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaggs.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelton.  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sladovnlk,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaughter,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slinkard.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  Aubrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bobby  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Quentin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Rodger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Tom  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Smith,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smoot,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Baxter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Arnold  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soder,  Ludwig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solt,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommerfeld,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sonnemaker,  Earl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spalt.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Sparks,  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spear,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speight,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spradllng,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springsteen,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spurlin.  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalllngs,  Malcolm  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamps,  Stanley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankiewlcz.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stapleton.  Joseph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stearman,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steckley,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steeves,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinheider.  Robb.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnmeier,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stell,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelmar.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stempson,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephans.  Victor  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Russell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Jan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Merlin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Harold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlth.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocker.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocks.  Johnnie  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolworthy.  Wlllard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoop,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stovall.  Floyd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streltmatter,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stretchberry,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stueve,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stukel,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stumm.  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summer.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundholm.  Robert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suranyl,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surlano,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svoboda,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swan.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swelgart,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swett.  David  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlney.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swing.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sydow,  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symonds,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackett,  Raymond  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TakeuchI,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbott,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamura,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum.  Charles  C.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taus.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teer,  Walter  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thar.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thatcher,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thedford.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thelen,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Jackson  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Victor  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason.  Charlie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Charles  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Clayton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Dale  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Thompson,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Floyd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Tommle  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Wesley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton,  Attwood  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlce,  Russell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlches.  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TUton,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlmm.  Loren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlppett,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tompkins.  WllUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toney,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Townsend.  Johnnie  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tralster.  Martin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trlbble.  Donnle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trlmpl.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tripp,  Graydon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Troffo,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trowbridge,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Troyer,  Corlyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Truesdale,  Ross  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Try.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tulte,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turoff,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twlgg,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyre,  Bobby  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uchlmura,  Walter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uhllg,  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Umstot,  Denis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Undlln,  Jesse  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Urbanskl,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valentine,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vallerie,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vancura,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanlnwegen,  Earl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanleuven,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanpelt,  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanslcten,  Harlyn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vantusko,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veeser,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vettel,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlau.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckers,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX* 
Vlkan,  Dean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUseck,  August  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Terrtll  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Viola,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlzcarra,  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voelker,  Edward  M.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vorgetts,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wachmann,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddle,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walght,  Kenneth  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakefield,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldrop,  Park  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Belva  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Clark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Phillip  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Hoyt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallls,  WllUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Denis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Gary  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warack,  Christian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware.  Bruce  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warfel.  Clarence  A.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  James  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warslnske.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Waterman,  Charles  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  Ted  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waylett,  Dan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weatherbee,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Walter  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  Allan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weech,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wehman,  Clarence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welsbeck.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Werley,  Harley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weskamp.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  NeU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  WllUam  O..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  Maurice  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltaker,  Ted,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Richard  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitley,  Lee  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitman,  Walter  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltmlre.  Jack  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whorton,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlckman.  Douglas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Widen.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlkstrom,  Donovan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilcox.  Chris  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilcox.  Robert  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiles,  Carl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkinson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkinson.  Leland  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Myron  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUls,  Victor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllmore,  Duncan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Bernard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winch,  Waj-ne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnklepleck,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  William  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt,  Harry  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolff,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfswlnkel,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodman,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodworth.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolsey,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell.  Malcolm  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Jim  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wylle.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yaeger,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yandell,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarborough,  Philip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yargo,  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yee.  Edmund  C.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoakum.  Victor  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoder.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yonkos,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Young,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zawoysky.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zbylut,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelgler,  Curtis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeltler,  Pralne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zersen,  WUllam  P.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Alex  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  George  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zollner,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zook,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zupke,  Everett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Arther,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bluschke,  Derrick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary,  WllUam  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Edwin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelker.  Lester  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foutz.  Martin  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallenbach,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlghsmith,  DarreU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvln,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Roman  P.,  392-3v>-9833. 
Kok,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg,  Alexander  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlnty.  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  WUllam  M.,  Jr..  260-38-.5298. 
McPhee,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  Prank  D.,  267-38--5758. 
Prewltt,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheerln,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valen,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   COaPS 

Adan,  Clrllo  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benkel,  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bock,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Garth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bump,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlx,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellerbruch.  Eldon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foulke.  Clark  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oough,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammer,  Wayne  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Kenton  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keaton,  Wilfrid  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klepetko,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundgren.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Asher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olesen.  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pixley,  Phillip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plies,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Guy  L.,  459-E6-0351. 
Rlvard.  Rodney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanger,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  Herbert  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasserman.  Sheldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Theodore  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE 

Bexten,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary,  Richard  M.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deruyter,  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltt,  WllUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kastl,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kautt,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Paul  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Patrick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rengert.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebesta,  Joe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Forrest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Warner,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Conward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Robert  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Altenburg,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Edgar  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borden,  Lester  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buethe.  Robert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloyd.  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlchsen.  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dryden.  Richie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  WllUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenlgsberg,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnuson,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Benjamin  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendoza.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Edward  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reppart,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saylor,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shotton,  Francis  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgnorino,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dwlght  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suter.  Darvln  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tchou,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Touhey.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troxler.  Raymond  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Grant  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner.  Wolfgang  K..  539-56-162. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Adams,  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Rhea  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ault,  Mary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balles,  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beachert.  Evelyn  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner,  Judith  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambless.  Rosalie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrado,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye.  Beverly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Nancy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall,  Nora  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Joan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirn,  Georgia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knuth,  Betty  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korach,  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kujawa,  Dclorto  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lopalo,  Salvatore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElwee,  Catherine  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGulre,  Shirley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morton.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plccolella.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulda,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purvis,  Lorena  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruotsala,  Ella  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell.  Ann  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlnn,  Patsy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sturlm.  Constance  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  Kathleen  f..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitley.  Helen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Marva  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Bargamln,  Taliaferro  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bingham,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cauley,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Samuel  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,    Raymond   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlent,   Gerald   J..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudock.  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNally.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nantz,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rleckhoff.  Elmer  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Lewis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumaker.  Clarence  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SlUlman,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strentzsch.  Alfred  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbetts,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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VrTERIMART   CORPS 

Inman,  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  WUllam  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL   SCIENCES   CORPS 

Archibald,  Charles  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coughlln,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dougherty.  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esters,  Lavada.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fortune.  Miriam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carver,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gokelman,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Good,  MerrUl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heckman,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Thayer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Markland,  Darryl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moody.  Maynard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MuUlgan,  Hugh  P.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Patterson.  LucUls  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Harry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schulz.  Victor  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spence.  WlUlam  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trumbo,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wurmsteln.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUovrtng-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  In  the  temporary  grade 
indicated,  under  the  appropriate  provisions 
of  chapter  839,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Taylor,  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294 : 
To  be  major 

Adklnson.  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant,  Wllbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DooUttle.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dosclnskl.  Leonard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dutko.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edgar,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodman,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holtz,  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houston,  Clifton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huber.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huffman,  Dennis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hun,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Willie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kalowskl.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BLrueger,  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Little,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacwUUe,  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason,  WUllam  R.,  491  44  7407. 

Mayekawa,  Jackie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ONeU,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Dean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUllps,  Dean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds.  Edward  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ridley.  Leon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sllmowlcz,  Charles  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUlls.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Samuel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Abell,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alberg.  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aldrlch,  WliUara  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUen,  Thomas  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allenbach,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ardlson,  Larry  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  James  R.,  4ol-72-6018. 

Armstrong,  Jerry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barvlnchak.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bellamy.  Lonnle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barczel.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gogema,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branch,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braxin.  Allan  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Brockelsby.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brou.  PhUlp  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bryan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,   Douglas   J.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Gordon,  J.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Philip  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canavan,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carder,  Patrick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarUn,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael.  Clifford  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Harvey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUnger.  Charles  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochrane.  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CogsweU.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Clinton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln.  James  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comer,  BlU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CozzaUo,  Ace  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creque.  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crye.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culver.  Roland  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dallas,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  WlUlam  M.,  rv.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demers,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dever,  Penny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewltt,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diamond,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlflore,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downes.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlgan.  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldrldge.  Roebrt  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Merle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrlck.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eubanks.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzslmmons,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floren  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fogel,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porman.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porsythe.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Patrick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frter,  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gamboa.  Donna  G..  675-6*-1330. 

Gentry,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glvens.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glowaskl.  Harvev  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graves.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graves.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenlee.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grubb.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guest,  CUntlce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GuUlory,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HamUton,  Jeanne  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hannan,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harding.  Martin  R.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harley.  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harmer.  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harper,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  KUen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison.  Woodrow  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayden,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helntz.  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlggs,  Calvin  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobltz,  Kenneth  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horn,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horton,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes,  Freeman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes,  Henry  J..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter.  Gould,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs,  Mark  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jlndra.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Donald  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keegan,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenton.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  Alphonso  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knudsen,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lofland.  Chan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Luper.  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lurey.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lutchendorf,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madkins.  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MagUl.  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maler.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manclno,  Michael,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mannlon.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manuel,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Masterson.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAnarney.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McBrlde.  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClellan,  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClellon.  Johnie  A..  440-^8-3464. 

McDonald.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McParland.  Thom8.s  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGowan,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKee,  Claude  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melchlor.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlchaelis,  Marc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Melvin  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moil.  Frederick  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montero,  Mario  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Islah  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moorman,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris.  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moses,  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray.  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neutzler,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlederman,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nltta,  Alan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nuxoll,  Maxlmllllan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OClalre,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OFlhelly,  Jeremiah,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Hara,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Page.  Joseph  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paoluccl,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pecher.  PhUlp  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perea,  Valerie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perez-P>oveda,  Gustavo  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potts,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pryor,  Maureen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quirk.  Richard  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raskovsky,  Victor  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Joseph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Janice  C.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlpperger,  Clifton  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rocho,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronald,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosebeary.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salazar,  Altero  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuelson.  WlUUm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schenk,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnapp,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Kathleen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severson,  Barton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severson,  Karle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharrer,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Morris  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlmko,  Edward  J..  277-60-202c' 
SUls.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Joseph  J.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Arthur  G.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Harold  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stecker,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stern,  Ernest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevlck,  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallas,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanguay,  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Warren  W.,  322^2-8416. 
Teele,  Treatlfelom  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenney,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tharrlngton,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Eugenia.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tooke,  Lamar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topp  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Virgil,  Greg  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Watson.  Roger  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Malcolm  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welllsch,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Andrew  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegner.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley.  William  S..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Bennle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Gene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Maurice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnchell,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worch,  Ross  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthy,  Horace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Don  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zgutowlcz.  Henry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Ryan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Alkens.  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  WUUam  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakken,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr.  Harley  C.  II..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barthelemy.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balm,  Howard  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Lenora  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beghtol,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict.   Craig   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,   John   E..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bragg,  Prank  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnn,  Harriett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson.  Ralph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buono.  Nell  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burt.  Nancy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Walter  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassella,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerrone,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chilton.  Robert  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemen,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conners.  Cynthia  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coy,  Bernle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dasllva.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deal,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durgln,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fernandez,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PlUman.  WUUam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlcke,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puentes.  Manuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garver,  Randy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granger,  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackerson.  Catherine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Mitchell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampson,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmatz,  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Hampton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatley.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks.  Robert  M..  248-1 1-0782. 
Hockman,  Lee  J.,  190-^4-6849. 
Hudson,  Randy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jahn,  Sheldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ervln.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalaflan.  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Key,  William  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline.  Vernon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Komo,  Eugene  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koury.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kroeger,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lafleur.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larouche,  Setsy  S.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Billy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Franklin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MalnvlUe,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCully.  Mellta  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGuffln.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMahon.  Jim.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monge,  Jose  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Murdock.  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nazarlo,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman,  Billy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlcholls,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orr.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osweller,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patykula,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polk.  Ursula  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rail.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slusar,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Diana  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparrow,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spllle,  Karen  E.,  566-96^188. 
Steen,  Alvonne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stransky,  Norbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  Joey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swacina,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Dwlght  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throop,  William  H.,  068-^4-7313. 
Umberger,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varner,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherby.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolboldt.  Clinton  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolframm,  Christine  Q.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Budden.  Christopher,  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mamont,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Rodney  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  ensigns  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  staff 
corps  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  5784  and  579li 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  laws: 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

Abramowitz,  Larry        Fricke.  Michael  W 
Ahern,  Robert  P.,  Jr.     Gardner,  Rodney  V. 
Alekson,  David  W.  Godwin,  Jacob  H  .  Jr 

Anastos.  Ernest  G.         Harper.  Thomas  J. 
Arcement,  Larry  H.,  Jr. Hart,  Keith  E. 
"  ""  Haskins,  Edward  B. 


Barranger,  Harry  P 
Bates.  John  W. 
Bechtol.  David  J. 
Bell,  Charles  W. 
Bentler,  Jerome  F. 
Bradley,  Shaun  G. 
Brown.  Joseph  T. 
Brown.  Walter  W. 
Burchlll.  Gary  W. 
Christopher.  John  J 

Jr. 
Clark.  Nicholas  B. 
Class.  John  C. 
Connery,  Robert  J 
Craigie,  John  W. 
Crean,  Sean  F. 
Curtis,  William  E.,  Jr 
Ray,  John  P. 
Deshurley.  Joe  R. 
Dixon.  Steven  P. 
Duke  Lawrence  K. 
Evans  Mark  D. 
Ferraro.  Eric  L. 
Ferree.  Stephen  D. 
Fischer.  Mark  P. 
Pittro.  Bill  D. 


Herring,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Holland.  James  F. 
Hollis.  Roy  A..  Jr. 
Holstein.  Augustine  C. 
Iverson.  Douglas  W. 
Johnson.  Stanley  H. 
Jones,  Stephen  E. 
Jubert,  Gregory  A. 
Keeter,  John  W. 
Klump,  Paul  L. 
Koronka,  Stephen  J. 
Leach,  Vern  P. 
IIILenartz,  Robert  D. 
Lengel,  Daryl  A, 
Love.  Charles  R. 
Lucy  Kenneth  S. 
Lyden.  Michael  J. 
Lynch.  Paul  P. 
Marden,  Charles  J.  Jr. 
Mason,  Robert 
McPheron. 

Jonathan  W. 
Mercado.  Generate  S. 
Moore,  Virgil  V..  IV 
Moreno.  Mariano  O..  Jr 
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Myers.  Edward  S. 
NIenhaus.  Andrew  M. 
Olson.  Stephen  J. 
Oshida.  Gary  A. 
Osieskl.  Robert  M. 
Ott.  Edwin  D..  Jr. 
Pigeon.  Roger  E. 
Price.  Larry  D. 
Ralls.  John  D. 
Richmond.  John  W. 
Robblns,  Paul  H..  Jr. 
Robinson.  Darryl  S. 
Schwaneke,  Robert  L. 
Shattuck,  Richard  B. 
Siazek,  Walter  J. 


Slusher,  Mark  H. 
Space,  Robert  K. 
Stamper.  Dallas  E. 
Stabile,  Michael  E. 
Storrey,  Richard  A. 
Suleer.  Thomas  G. 
Thomas.  Michael  J. 
Travis.  Glen  A. 
Tress.  William  A. 
VlUanueva.  Danllo  C. 
Vogt.  Brian  J. 
Walter.  Prank  J.,  Ill 
Welrlch.  Dwlght  S. 
WUmore,  Roderick  W. 
Zenl.  David 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Bastlle.  David  O. 
Battle.  Mark  A. 
Best.  Blllie  J. 
Calhoun.  Thomas  G. 
Cellon.  Richard  E. 
Elchert.  George  E. 
Fretz,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Glldon,  Michael  E. 
Hays,  John  A. 
Kelly.  James  M. 
King.  Robert  H. 
Klrby.  Robert  M. 
Kowallk.  Jereml  L.  J. 
Lehr.  Daniel  L. 
Long.  Gregory  R. 


McVlcar,  Douglas  J. 
Maley,  Kevin  J. 
Patterson.  Michael  J 
Plourde,  Alfred  E.,  Jr. 
Powers,  George  W. 
Raney,  Carl  D. 
Sachuk,  Robert  J. 
Sailing,  Elmer  C. 
Savant,  Craig  R. 
Slffert,  John  A. 
Stranlx.  John  J. 
Thlgpen.  Wlllard  M.. 

Jr. 
Wright.  Rex  W. 
Zeoli.  Nicholas  P.,  Jr. 


The  following-named  women  ensigns  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in 
the  line  and  various  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  5787b  and  5791.  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Albers.  Martha  A. 
Beckman,  Patricia  L. 
BelLSaundraM. 
Burgess,  Lynn  M. 
Cunningham. 

Janet  L. 
Hackney.  Norma  L. 
Hagerson.  Nancy  L. 
Hashimoto.  Cheryl  C. 
Hatcher.  Mlllicent  G. 
Plgou,  Janeen  W. 
Flfsueur.  Mary  K. 
McPheeters,  Nina  P. 
Myers.  Kay  A. 


Pennington,  Shelley 
Porcari.  Mary  V. 
Pritchett.  Rebecca  J. 
Provance.  Marcla  E, 
Rahmes,  Krlsten  N. 
Rutledge.  Leslie  C. 
Smart.  Martha  J. 
Thrower.  Pamela  E. 
Tlchenor.  Suzanne  P. 
Travis.  Sandra  L. 
Walbert.  Karen  D. 
Vosnihashi.  Ann  K. 
Youngblood. 
Martha  M. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Daly.  Patricia  A. 
Day.  Patricia  R. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Davis.  Francis  R. 
Hawkins.  Donna  M. 

The  following  named  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  line,  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps  as  perm- 
anent ensign  and  temporary  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade),  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  6682(b)  and  5791,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  bv 
law:  ' 

Warmlngton,  Jeffery  A. 
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Lt.  John  A.  Tobla,  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander. In  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
5769  and  5791.  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  (Junior  grade)  Arthur  V.  Pitman,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  in  the  line,  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 5769  and  5791.  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
US.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  various 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  5769  (line),  5773 
(staff  corps),  and  5791,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

LINS 

Hodgklnson,  John  H. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

McCorkendale,  Don  B. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Schryer,  Vernon  L. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Douglas  J.  Kohlan.  Dental 
Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  6793 
and  5791.  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Comdr.  Leslie  V.  Shaffer,  II,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5780  and 
5791.  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  C.  Lynch.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 5780  and  6791.  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  ensigns  of  the  line, 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corps,  as  permanent  ensign,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
5582(b)  and  5791.  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Doswell.  John  M. 

Lulton.  Timothy  V. 

The  following-named  ensign  of  the  Sup- 
ply Corps,  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  appointment 
In  the  line,  as  a  permanent  ensign,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5582 
(a)  and  6791.  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Johnson.  Darrel  O. 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  13. 
1980.  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8. 1980 : 

Department  or  Defense 

William  Eldred  Peacock,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretarj-  of 
the  Army,  vice  Robert  L.  Nelson,  resigned. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  14. 
1980.  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8, 1980 : 

Department  of  State 

Rozanne   L.   Rldgway.   of   the   District   of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claas  1. 
to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State! 
Department  or  Education 

Betsy  Levin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Department  of  Education  (new 
position). 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Helen  S.  Astln,  of  California,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  Education 
Research  for  a  term  expiring  September  30 
1982.  vice  John  C.  Weaver,  term  expired. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February  15 
1980.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  8, 1980: 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wexjare 

John  L.  Palmer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,   vice  Benjamin  W.   Helneman    Jr 
resigned. 

Cesar  A.  Perales,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  vice  Arabella  Martinez,  resigned. 
United  States  Court  of  Milttart  Appeals 
Robinson  O.  Everett,  of  North  Carolina  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  MlllUry  Ap- 
peals for  the  remainder  of  the  term  explrlnK 
May  1.  1981.  vice  Matthew  J.  Perry  Jr 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  18,  1980: 
Department  of  State 

James  W.  Spain,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Turkey. 

Philip  Mayer  Kaiser,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Austria. 

Matthew  Nlmetz.  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Security 
Assistance  Programs. 

Charles  Conway  Plowerree.  of  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  l.  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before   any  diUy  constituted   committee  of 

the  Senate. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  .the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings    scheduled    for    Tuesday. 
February  19.  1980,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
Meetings  Scheduled 
FEBRUARY  20 

8:00  a.nn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  mark  up  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide    for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Sulx;ommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  secu- 
rity  implications  of   the   trarufer  of 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.   139.  S. 
2246.  and  2253.  bills  to  provide  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  rail  service  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
Railroads. 

318  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
and   S.    2240.   authorizing    funds    for 
fiscal  year  1981.  both  for  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 


235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Improvements*  in  Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  739  and  1472, 
bills  to  require  that  certain  cases  with 


the  Federal  Government  are  brought 
in  the  court  of  the  district  where  the 
impact  or  injury  occurred. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2269. 
authorizing  additional  funds  for  and 
to  extend  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981:  S.  1650  and  S.  1408. 
bills  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
aquaculture  in  the  U.S.;  and  Amend- 
ment No.  1631.  authorizing  the  recov- 
ery of  wood  residues  in  the  national 
forests  for  use  as  fuel,  and  for  conver- 
sion to  use  as  petrochemical  sut>sti- 
tutes  or  wood  products,  to  S.  1996.  to 
pay  timber  purchasers  for  cost  in  the 
removal  and  processing  of  wood  resi- 
dues from  national  forest  system 
timt>er  sales  areas. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  Student  Assistance 
programs,   and  Student   Loan   Insur- 
ance Fund. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  International  Commu- 
nications Agency,  and  the  Japan-U.S. 
Friendship  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1981    authorizations    for 
DOD. 

212  Russell  Building 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  3919.  to  impose  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  domestic  crude  oil. 

1100  Longworth  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the   committee's   jurisdiction    with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary  recommendations  to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March   15: 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  energy  and  political 
security  issues  in  Southwest  Asia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652.  proposed 
Nutrition    Labeling    and    Information 
Amendments  of   1979  to  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  resolutions  re- 
questing additional  funds  for  Senate 
committees. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2177 
and  2178.  to  promote  homeownership 


opportunities  for  moderate  income 
families,  and  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the  statutory  limits  on  interest  rates 
for  mortgages  under  the  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped.  Rehabilita- 
tion  Services   and    Handicapped    Re- 
search, and  Special  Institutions. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  21 

8:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental   Pollution   and   Resources 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  joint  mark  up  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide    for    the   adequate    and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
9:15  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  opportunities. 

318  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue   hearings  on  S.   2238.   au- 
thorizing  additional    funds    for   fiscal 
year    1980.    and   S.    2240.    authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981.  both  for  re- 
search and  development  programs  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulxjommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1931  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  (Sec. 
115.  Public  Law  95-481). 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safely  Commis- 
sion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  higher 
and  continuing  education,  educational 
activities  overseas;  higher  education 
facilities  loan  and  insurance,  and  col- 
lege housing  loans. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Sut)commitlee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1981  authorizations  for  DOD. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  title  I,  proposed 
privacy  protection  amendment,  and 
title  II.  proposed  Pair  Authorization 
Information  Practices  Act.  to  S.  1928. 
proposed  Fair  Financial  Information 
Practices  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2245,  proposed 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  special 
projects  of  the  Department  of  EkJuca- 
tion. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2284.  proposed 
legislative  charter  governing  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  energy 
and  political  security  issues  in  South- 
west Asia. 

S-116.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  22 
9  00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  establish  standards  for  devel- 
oping a  cost  ratio  llrigger  for  burden  of 
proof  in  rate  cases,  to  S.  1946.  to  pro- 
vide railroads  with  more  pricing  rate 
flexibility  and  contract  provisions. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  social  se- 
curity financing. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  energy 
and  political  security  issues  in  South- 
west Asia. 

S-116.  Capitol 

Latxir  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 

proposed    legislation    to    institute    a 

youth  employment  program. 

2175  Rayburn  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independenl  Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Sut>committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,    Recreation,    and    Renewable    Re- 
sources SutKommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  wil- 
derness  and    rangeland    management 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  Presidents 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Sutx;ommittee 
To  resume  hearings  of  S.  1938.  proposed 
Federal  Radiation  Protection  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  January. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To   hold    hearings   on    the   application 
which  Sea-Land  Service  has  formally 
filed  with   the   Maritime   Administra- 
tion to  trade  in  eight  SL-7  class  con- 
tainerships  for  allowances  of  credit  for 
new  ship  construction. 

235  Russell  Building 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Resources  Protection  Sul)committee 
Business  meeting.^to  begin  mark  up  of 
S.    2181.    authorizing    funds    through 
fiscal  year  1982  to  assist  States  in  de- 
veloping fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
programs. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  the  commit- 
tees  work  plan  for  the  2d  sessioit  of 
the  96th  Congress. 

154  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2199,  2258.  and 
2264.  bills  to  alleviate  the  economic 
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effect  of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo  on 
American  farmers. 

324  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1280.  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S  1652.  proposed 
Nutrition    Lat>eling    and    Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Human 
Development  Services. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Finance 

Social  Security  Sut>committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  social 
security  financing. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Sutxrommiltee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  postal  operations 
and  to  provide  a  sound  financial  base 
for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245.  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 

235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Resource  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  2181.  authoriaing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1982  to  assist  States  in  de- 
veloping fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
programs. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor  HEW  SubcommiUee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1981   for  the 
Health    Care    Financing    Administra- 
tion. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national organizations  and  confer- 
ences within  the  Department  of  State. 
S-146.  Capitol 
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Banking.  Housing,  and  tfrban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1280,  pro- 
posed  Energy   Management   Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2066.  to  convey 
certain  land  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
TO  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p-m. 
•Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  closed  hearings  in  prepara- 
tion for  reporting  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
gressional budget. 

6203  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
win  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  pwo- 
posed  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authoriz- 
ing additional   funds   for  fiscal   year 
1980,  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronuatics  and  Scmcx  Adminis- 
tration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
Td  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Social  Security  Administration 

S-128.  Capitol 
'Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Related  Acencies  Subconunltlee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banktoig.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urbcm  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1934.  proposed 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1839. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  programs  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  Policy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management. 

S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1188.  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
islration. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  ^ts  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
con-sider    recommendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-IiKlependent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hoid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Community   Services  Administration, 
attd  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

S-128.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  crime 
and  riot- reinsurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1934,  pro- 
posed    Municipal     Solid     Waste     to 
Energy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion   of    S.    1839.    authorizing    funds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Hlgiier  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  h  uings  on  S.  2223,  to  allow 
members  «  '  Indian  tribes  to  transfer 
restrict  td  Indian  lands  to  heirs  who 
are  not  men:b€rs  cf  the  re.^ervation 
where-  tiie  land  is  located. 

457  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor  HEW  Subtommitlee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  y  :.r  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional  Commission   on   Libraries  and 
Information  Services,  Corporation  for 
Public      Broadcaslint;.      Occvpationai 
Safety  and   Health   Review   Commis- 
sion. Mine  Safety  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Sold'ers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
S-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  ?.)) 

9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S  2238.  authorlz 
ing   additional   funds   for   fiscal   year 
1980,  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  both  for  research 
and  development  prog.'ams  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  . 
•Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratorv 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indeijendent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  and  U.S.  Army  cemeter- 
ial  expenses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor  HEW  Sut>committee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic programs  of  ACTION,  National 
Lat>or  Relations  Board.  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1981   for 
the  crime   and   riot-reinsurance   pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2156,  proposed 
Northeast  Corridor  Completion  Act. 

457  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped   Children   Act   (P.L.   94- 
142). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  4 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearing^  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1981    for   the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  public 
service  jobs,  special  youth  programs. 
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the    Job    Corps,    and    Jobs    for    the 
elderly. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the   committee's   jurisdiction   with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March   15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
manpower  training  programs,  private 
sector   initiatives.   State   employment 
security  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.     Poverty,     and     Migratory 
LaborSubcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021,  and 
2218,  bills  to  provide  career  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth;  and  S.    1312,   proposed   Work 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2181, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1982  to  assist  States  in  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  programs; 
S.  1882.  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
fish  and  w'ldlife,  and  to  explore  the 
preservation  of  wildlife  on  an  interna- 
tional level;  and  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1981   for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration.   Pension    Benefit    Guaranty 
Corporation,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Stale,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
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U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive.  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Cr4>itoI 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affair , 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcon  n'lttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposec  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  transporUtlon 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2248.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the   committees   jurisdiction   with    a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15: 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
31 10  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1981   for  the 
Employment    Standards    Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
President's    Committee    on    Employ- 
ment of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  6 
8:30  am. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2249.  to  increase 
the  minimum  level  of  price  support  on 
quota  peanuts  for  the  1980  and  1981 
crops. 

324  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty,     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1312.  pro- 
posed Work  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  those  matters  and   programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sutx-ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.sral  year  1981  for  certain 
international    }>  runty  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Df  pariment  of  State. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independeni    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional  Credit    Union    Administration, 
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and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's   jurisdiction   with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  IS: 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507.  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  facilities, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  to  be  held  in  trust  for,  and  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  certain  boards 
of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  Buildirjg 

MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair,  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Depaftment  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  11 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  (Registration). 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
-tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 


programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Fair,     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  .Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699.  proposed 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1076.  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  multiem- 
ployer pension  insurance  plans,  and 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
benefits. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1129.  2021, 
and  2218,  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1223  Dirksen  Buildini 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction   with   a 


view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1699.  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.     Poverty,     and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1129.  2021. 
and  2218,  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  14 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals   to  staff   the   Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  facilities. 
412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  864,   1499. 
1663.  1744.  bills  to  faciliUte  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 


To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097,  proposed 
Joint  Export  Marketing  Assistance 
Act.  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040. 
proposed  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  S.  2104.  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional E>evelopment. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  alter- 
native fuels  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2097.  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040.  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104.  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Busmess  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188.  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Sut>commit- 
tee 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  Council  on  Elnvi- 
ronmental  Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development:  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State:  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

.State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  De\'elopment  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  housing,  community  development 

programs  and  the  Urt>an  Development 

Action  Grant  of  the   Department   of 

Housing  and  Urt>an  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks.    Recreation,    and    Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2233.  to  permit 
the  Forest  Service   to  acquire  lands 
outside    the    boundaries   of    the    Los 
Padres  National  Forest  in  California. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977.  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on   National   Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration,  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

SUte.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

8-146.  Capitol 
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MARCH  27 
9;30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from   AMVETS.   Paralyzed   Veterans, 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
Military  Order  of  the  Purpie  Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirlcsen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
'Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  technical  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Pair  Financial   Information   Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784.  to  improve 

the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 

joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practices 

in  Alaska. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928.  pro- 
posed    Pair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.   1929.  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

8-146.  Capitol 


APRIL  I 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  ttie  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  SutKommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Iptemational  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury:  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  U.S. 


quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facilities,  S.  759.  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient,  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  H.R.  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorization* for  fiscal  year  1981   for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption   by   facilitating   their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dicksen  Building 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAYl 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 


partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   issues   Congress 
might    consider    which    would    affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 


To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Buildins 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish   a  cost-of-living   Increase 
for   service-connected    disability   com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

4l2  Russell  Building 

Cancellations 

FEBRUARY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hop!  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  and  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2164  and  2165. 
bills  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
certain  export  information  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  sutisti- 
cal  puri>oses. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


FEBRUARY  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation.  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2164  and 
2165.  bills  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  certain  export  information  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  statistical  purposes. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiesrfa^/,  February  19,  1980 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

How  lovely  is  Thy  dwelling  place,  O 
Lord  of  hosts!  My  soul  longs,  yea,  faints 
in  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my  heart  and 
flesh  sing  for  joy  to  the  living  God. — 
Psalms  84:  1.  2. 

O  God,  as  we  go  about  our  daily  tasks 
and  seek  to  do  Your  will,  may  we  be 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Your  spirit 
and  conscious  of  Your  abiding  love. 
Strengthen  us  to  do  those  things  that 
serve  this  Nation  and  bring  honor  and 
nobility  to  all  people.  Give  us  the  spirit 
of  joy  in  the  opportunity  of  service  to 
others,  confident  that  You  are  with  us 
every  day  of  our  lives.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  February  15,  1980, 
the  President  approved  and  signed  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  5176.  An  act  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent personnel  system  for  employees  of 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  honoring  the  memory  of  Walt 
Olsney  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  American  dream. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nzill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House  received  In  the  OfBce  of  the 
Clerk  at  11:15  a.m.  on  Thursday,  February 


14.  1980,  and  said  to  contain  a  Message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  to  the 
Congress   the    1976   Annual   Report   on   the 
Federal  Ocean  Program. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


1076  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL OCEAN  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

I  For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  February  18,  1980,  p.  S1429.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  J  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House  received  In  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  at  2:58  p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  14, 
1930,  and  said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  special 
message  on  territorial  policy. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.   Raymond   Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


FEDERAL  TERRITORIAL  POLICY 
TOWARD  GUAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-268) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

'For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  February  18,  1980,  p.  S1429.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 


cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washington.  D.C, 
February  15,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a,  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Office  of 
the  Clerk  at  12:41  p.m.  on  Friday.  February 
IS,  1980,  and  said  to  contain  a  message 
from  the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study  of  the  John 
E>ay  River  in  Oregon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 

Assistant  to  the  Clerk. 


STUDY  OF  THE  JOHN  DAY  RIVER  IN 
OREGON— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-269) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  February  18,  1980,  page  No. 
2901.) 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  first  individual  bill  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 


CLARENCE  S.  LYONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3818 > 
for  the  relief  of  Clarence  S.  Lyons. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORRIS  AND  LENKE  GELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4285) 
for  the  relief  of  Morris  and  I.enke  Gelb. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISAAC  DAVID  COSSON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2475) 
for  the  reUef  of  Isaac  David  Cosson. 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  2475 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  funds 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
make  monthly  payments  to  Isaac  David  Cos- 
son  of  Clermont,  Florida,  in  amounts  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this 
Act.  Such  payments  shall  be  in  full  satis- 
faction of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  injuries  suffered  by 
Mr.  Cosson  as  a  result  of  the  saturation 
bombing  of  the  yard  near  his  home  by  an 
aircraft  of  the  United  States  Army  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1944. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  monthly  amount  payable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  equal  to — 

(1)  one  twelfth  of  «16,000.  adjusted  m 
accordance  with  subsection  (b),  reduced  by 

(2)  one  twelfth  of — 

(A)  earned  income  of  Mr.  Cosson  from  the 
preceding  calendar  year  exceeding  $3,200; 
and 

(B)  the  total  of  any  benefits  or  assistance 
payable  to  Mr.  Cosson  under  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  program  in  such  preceding 
calendar  year   (other  than  under  this  Act). 

(b)(1)  On  or  before  February  28  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
adjust  the  S16,000  amount  referred  to  in 
section  2(a)(1),  vrtth  respect  to  the  twelve 
months  beginning  after  such  date,  by  the 
percent  change,  if  any,  v/hlch  he  determines 
to  have  occurred  in  the  price  index  pub- 
lished for  December  of  the  previous  year 
from  the  price  Index  published  for  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

(2)  The  monthly  amount  payable  after 
adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar  (rounding  any 
amount  which  is  $0.50  or  higher  to  the  next 
highest  dollar),  except  that  no  adjustment 
shall  be  for  less  than  $1 . 

Sec.  3.  Amounts  payable  by  this  Act  for 
any  month  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  such  month.  Such  payments  shall 
commence  with  payment  for  the  second 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  cease  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  after  the  month 
in  which  the  date  of  Mr.  Cosson 's  death 
occurs. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "earned  income"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  911(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  and 

(2)  "price  Index"  means  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 

effective  notwithstandihg  any  provision  either 

in  the  Act  of  December  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  801), 

or  In  the  Act  of  May  10,  1956  (64  Stat.  A46). 

committee  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  6: 
strike  "Acts  shall  be  equal  to"  and  insert 
"Acts  shall  be  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  $16,000, 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) .". 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    SENSENBRENNER 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sensenbrenner 
to  the  Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  lines  7 


and  18,  strike  out    '$16,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$18,000'. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  all 
from  line  8  through  line  16. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  3,  In- 
sert a  new  section  3  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  No  amount  made  payable  to  Mr. 
Cosson  by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
Income  or  resources  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining either — 

( 1 )  The  eligibility  of  Mr.  Cosson  to  receive 
medical  assistance  directly  related  to  or 
necessitated  by  the  injuries  described  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  under  any  State  plan 
approved  pursuant  to  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  or  under  any  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program,  or 

(2)  The  amount  of  such  medical  assistance 
or  other  aid  or  assistance  which  is  payable  to 
Mr.  Cosson. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    SENSENBRENNER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner: Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "satura- 
tion" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "accidental". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  con- 
cludes the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


ETHNIC  JOKES  POOR  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  ADDRESSING  IMPORTANT 
ISSUES 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
when  we  return  from  a  hard-working  re- 
cess in  the  district  it  is  often  good  to 
bring  some  levity  into  the  body,  particu- 
larly for  our  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  There  is  a  joke  going  aroimd  New 
England  and  my  district,  one  that  is 
especially  popular  in  Polish  and  Italian 
neighborhoods. 
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It  is  about  an  elderly  ex-movie  actor 
who  is  actually  rurming  for  President, 
and  who  thinks  he  has  a  chance.  What 
is  even  funnier  is  that  this  elderly  ex- 


movie  actor  is  thinking  that  he  has  a 
chance  in  New  England.  Even  more  ridic- 
ulouG,  he  thinlts  he  has  a  chance  in  the 
Polish  and  Italian  communities. 

What  is  not  so  funny,  of  course,  is  that 
the  Reagan  campaign  up  to  this  moment 
has  been  totally  devoid  of  ideas  about 
what  can  be  done  about  heating  oil 
prices,  what  can  be  done  about  rundown 
factories,  what  can  be  done  about  run- 
down cities  and  other  problems  of  New 
England.  His  ethnic  jokes  are  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  these  important  issues. 


TIME  TO  BUILD  THE  ORME  DAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  talk 
to  you,  some  80,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second  race  down  the  Salt  River  through 
Phoenix.  We  have  had  one  400-year  fiood 
and  two  100-year  floods  in  the  past  3 
years. 

President  Carter  has  blocked  Orme 
Dam  as  part  of  his  vendetta  against 
water  projects  in  the  West.  It  is  current- 
ly undergoing  another  of  the  many  stud- 
ies done  by  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Although  the  corps  study  of  alterna- 
tives to  Orme  Dam  will  not  be  completed 
until  May  1982,  representatives  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  testified  just  this 
morning  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  Orme 
Dam  is  still  the  best  bet  for  flood  control 
to  date. 

When  asked  at  the  hearing  whether 
there  could  be  another  500-year  flood — 
or  two — or  three — between  now  and  the 
time  the  study  is  complete,  the  corps  rep- 
resentatives testified  that  it  was  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  meet  that 
May  1982  completion  date,  the  corps 
needs  $330,000  more  in  its  fiscal  1981 
budget. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  face 
reality.  We  are  in  a  race  between  red- 
tape  and  rising  costs,  plus  a  growing  pop- 
ulation that  needs  protection  from 
floods.  Let  us  quit  studying  right  now 
and  get  busy  building  the  Orme  Dam. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want 
to  join  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
in  the  comments  he  makes  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Orme  Dam.  It  is  neces- 
sary and  vital,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  it  after  the  last  flood. 


WHICH  CAME  FIRST,  THE  CHICKEN 
OR  THE  EGG— CONGRESS  DE- 
CIDES 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  questions  which  have  challenged 
the  great  minds  of  the  human  race.  But 
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none  as  simple,  and  as  complex  as  this: 
Which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg? 

Prom  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  philo- 
sophical pundits  of  today,  the  seemingly 
harmless  riddle  has  stymied  the  geniuses 
of  the  ages.  Plato  contemplated,  Socrates 
orated,  Moliere  and  Voltaire  reasoned 
without  success.  And  so,  we  continue  to 
ponder  the  origin  of  fowl.  The  answer  is 
as  elusive  as  ever. 

Today  the  first  piece  of  business  before 
the  House  is  H.R.  6285,  the  Egg  Research 
and  Consiamer  Information  Act.  Follow- 
ing tliat.  we  will  consider  H.R.  2492,  tar- 
iff treatment  of  crude  feathers  and 
down. 

A  do-nothing  Congress?  Not  at  all. 
Today,  the  House  has  answered  the  un- 
answerable question,  and  I  thank  you. 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONFEREES 
ON  WINDFALL  PROFITS 

(Mr.  D' AMOURS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  Members  of  the  House  know,  I  had 
intended  today  to  offer  a  preferential 
motion  under  clause  Kb),  rule  XXVIII, 
which  would  have  instructed  the  House 
conferees  on  windfall  profits  to  accede 
to  Senate  amendments  on  the  tax 
credits.  I  was  contacted  very  recently  by 
Chairman  Ullman,  who  is  heading  the 
House  conferees.  He  asked  me  if  I  would 
delay  the  making  of  this  motion  until 
the  House  goes  into  session  tomorrow. 

On  the  statement  from  Mr.  Ullman 
that  he  will  not  conclude  the  conference 
today,  and  that  in  fact  at  the  time  that 
I  make  the  motion  tomorrow  it  will  be  in 
order  because  the  conference  will  not  be 
concluded;  and  in  deference  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee I  will  hold  off  the  making  of  this 
motion  imtil  the  House  resumes  to- 
morrow, at  which  time  I  will  most 
definitely  make  it. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Ullman  will  agree  that 
we  can  get  to  a  vote  up  or  down  on 
whether  or  not  the  instructions  as  I  am 
offering  them  should  be  given. 


SECRETARY  DUNCAN  REPUDIATES 
THE  ENERGY  DEPARTMENT'S 
PLANNED  BOYCOTT  OF  STATES 
NOT  RATIFYING  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Energy  Dep- 
uty Secretary  John  Sawhill,  in  an  act 
of  bureaucratic  arrogance,  asked  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  officials  to  avoid  sched- 
uling big  DOE  events  in  14  States  that 
have  not  yet  ratified  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

This  request  was  circulated  through- 
out the  Department  in  a  memorandum 
frmn  Mr.  Sawhill's  staff  a£sistant,  Mary 
Oant. 


Depabtment  op  Enixgt, 
Washington,  DC.  January  29,  1980. 
Memorandum  for  the  Under  Secretary,  Chief 
Financial   Officer,   Assistant   Secretaries, 
General  Counsel,  Assistants  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Administrators,  Directors,  Inspec- 
tor General,  Controller. 
Subject:  States  which  have  not  ratified  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
At  the  senior  staff  meeting  on  Monday,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  asked  that  you  avoid  sched- 
uling  big   DOE  events   In  states  that  have 
not  yet   ratified  the  Equal   Rights  Amend- 
ment  when  possible.  The  list  of   14  states 
that  you  should  make  an  effort  to  avoid  In- 
clude; 

Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Utah, 
Virginia. 

Mart   Gant, 
Staff  Assistant. 

During  his  Budget  Committee  testi- 
mony this  morning,  in  response  to  my 
questions  on  this  matter,  I  was  most 
pleased  that  Secretary  Charles  Dimcan 
completely  repudiated  this  action,  call- 
ing it  "a  serious  error." 

He  stated  that  no  punitive  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment against  any  State  because  it  has 
not  ratified  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

This  is  the  o;ily  responsible  course  of 
action  in  light t)f  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's mandate  to  work  with  people  in 
every  State  in  order  to  develop  better, 
lower  cost  energy  sources  and  technolo- 
gies for  the  entire  Nation. 


ery  by  the  minority  of  these  two  fine 
bills. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion. 


EGGS,    FEATHERS    AND    CONGRESS 

iMr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given, 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  the  Egg  Research  and  Consumer 
Act  amendments  and  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  feathers  and  downs  are  under 
consideration  today. 

I  find  this  most  fitting  because  these 
bills  remind  me  of  the  current  majority 
leadership. 

The  Democrat  majority  is  hard-boiled 
and  has  scrambled  for  25  years  looking 
for  good  policies.  It  too  often  treats  the 
minority  as  if  we  were  a  bad  yolk,  which 
really  leaves  us  fried. 

I  suppose  you  will  say  omletting  my- 
self go  too  far. 

But  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  to 
consider  the  Feathers  and  Downs  Act. 
It  only  goose  to  show  you  that  under 
Democrat  leadership  we  duck  the  hard 
issues.  And  so  I  say  to  you,  sir,  feather 
you  like  it  or  not,  we  of  the  minority  will 
rise  again  to  give  this  House  a  more  sig- 
nificant eggislative  program  than  what 
we  have  in  store  for  us  today. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
want  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  is  a 
'feather  merchant,"  or  that  he  has  laid 
an  egg  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  but  this 
is  important,  at  least  to  the  country.  It  is 
very  serious  to  be  subjected  to  the  mock- 


PRESIDENT   WASHINGTON   OFFERS 
FISCAL  EXAMPIE 

I  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  celebrate  President  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  In  many  ways  President 
Washington  offers  an  example  we  all 
should  strive  to  imitate. 

For  instance,  when  he  was  President 
our  Federal  Government  collected  taxes 
at  the  rate  of  93  cents  per  person 
in  a  typical  year.  And,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  those  tax  dollars  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  a  minute. 

But,  today,  our  country  has  gone  off 
the  straight  and  narrow  track  of  fiscal 
solvency.  Washington  is  collecting  reve- 
nue this  year  at  the  rate  of  $2,400  per 
person. 

The  Democrat-controlled  Congress  is 
spending  those  tax  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
over  $1  million  every  minute  of  every 
dao'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  our  Nation 
needs  and  wants  a  change. 

We  must  begin  by  electing  a  Republi- 
can Congress  and  ending  the  25  years  of 
fiscal  mismanagement  that  has  fired  in- 
flation and  produced  soaring  budgetary 
deficits. 
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TOPIC:  CHANGING  CONGRESS 

I  Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.» 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  the  Republican 
suggestion  to  the  voters  of  the  Nation, 
that  Congress  should  be  changed,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  partisan  quest  for 
power.  There  is  more  to  it  than  that. 

As  a  new  Member  of  this  institution,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
Democrats  nor  Republicans  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  wisdom.  I  have  seen  the  intel- 
lectual capabilities  of  both  sides  ex- 
hibited in  debate  on  this  floor,  and  have 
to  conclude  that  neither  is  more  gifted 
than  the  other.  While  there  are  philo- 
sophical differences  among  the  Members 
occupying  each  side  of  this  Chamber,  the 
point  being  made  by  those  of  us  advocat- 
ing change  in  Congress  is  broader.  We 
feel  an  "institutional  corruption"  has 
developed  in  the  force  which  has  control- 
led this  House  for  25  years. 

This  does  not  attempt  to  imply  our 
Democrat  friends  are  evil  or  malicious. 
It  is  simply  to  say  that  Congress  is  not 
working  right.  One  party  has  held  power 
too  long.  Power  corrupts  and  that  is  what 
is  wrong  with  Congress.  We  need  a 
change.  The  majority  of  people  in  this 
country  are  not  proud  of  the  Federal 
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Government  or  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  moving.  They  do  not  like  the  decisions 
that  are  being  made  by  Congress,  and 
they  do  not  approve  of  congressional  ac- 
tions. Simply  replacing  some  of  the  play- 
ers does  not  do  the  job.  because  until  a 
majority  in  Congress  is  other  than  Dem- 
ocrat, the  Democrats  will  control  the  in- 
stitution. Furthermore,  their  control 
reaches  beyond  Congress  to  governmen- 
tal agencies,  lobbyists,  and  literally  the 
power  structure  of  the  Nation. 

Using  a  new  broom,  the  voters  can  in- 
stall a  different  power  structure.  Because 
it  is  new  and  different,  the  creation  of 
a  new  power  structure  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  likely  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  people.  New  people  will  control  con- 
gressional committees;  new  people  will 
control  the  hearing  process  before  con- 
gressional committees;  new  people  will 
control  the  flow  of  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate;  and 
new  people  will  control  the  process  of 
debate.  Thus,  new  results  will  occur. 

Hopefully,  the  voters  will  find  that 
Congress  is  in  tune  with  their  wishes  and 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  desires. 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  ON  H.R. 
2475,  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  ISAAC 
DAVID  COSSON 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings whereby  a  private  bill,  H.R. 
2475,  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  David  Cos- 
son,  was  engrossed,  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  final  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  3,  line  20, 
through  page  4,  line  7,  be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


egg  research  and  consumer 
informa!tion  act 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  6285  >  to  amend  the  Egg  Research 
and  Consumer  Information  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Egg  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1980". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Egg  Research 
and  (Consumer  Information  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2707(a) )  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"eighteen"  in  such  section  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "twenty". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(b)   of  the  Egg  Research 


and  Consumer  Information  Act  (7  VS.C.  2707 
(b))  is  amended  by  deleting  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  the 
following:  •':  Provided  further.  That  two 
members  of  the  Egg  Board,  and  alternates 
therefor,  shall  be  consumers  or  representa- 
tives of  consumers,  if  approved  by  egg  pro- 
ducers voting  in  a  referendum  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  order.  Such  consumer  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
nominations  submitted  by  eligible  organiza- 
tions. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
nominees  are  not  members  of  either  a  bona 
fide  consumer  organization  or  do  not  repre- 
sent consumers,  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
such  consumers  or  representatives  of  con- 
sumers as  deemed  necessary  to  properly  rep- 
resent the  Interest  of  consumers.  Consumer 
members  of  the  Egg  Board  shall  be  voting 
members.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  8(e)  of  the  Egg  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2707(e) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  rate  of  assessment 
prescribed  by  the  order  shall  not  exceed  7V4 
cents  per  case  of  conunerclal  eggs  or  the 
equivalent  thereof.  For  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  rate  of  assessment  may  be  in- 
creased by  no  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  case  of  commercial  eggs  or  the 
equivalent  thereof:  Provided.  That  the  rate 
of  assessment  shall  not  exceed  10  cents  per 
case  of  commercial  eggs  or  the  equivalent 
thereof.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  9  of  the  Egg  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2708) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  failure  of  egg 
producers  to  approve  an  amendment  to  any 
Egg  Research  and  Promotion  Order  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  invalidate  such  order.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  15  of  the  Egg  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2714) 
Is  amended  by  striking  section  15  of  the  Act 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  The  several  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  vested  with  Juris- 
diction specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  any  person  from  violating, 
any  order  or  regulation  made  or  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Any  civil  action  author- 
ized to  be  brought  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  appropriate  action:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  to  refer  to  the  Attorney 
General  violations  of  this  Act  whenever  he 
believes  that  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  program  would  be  ade- 
quately served  by  administrative  action  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  or 
suitable  written  notice  or  warning  to  any 
person  committing  such  violations. 

"(b)  (H  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
visions of  any  order  or  regulation  issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  who 
falls  or  refuses  to  pay,  collect,  or  remit  any 
assessment  or  fee  duly  required  of  him 
thereunder,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
by  the  Secretary  of  not  less  than  S500  or 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  violation. 
Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
In  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  such  civil  pen- 
alty the  Secretary  may  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from 
continuing  such  violation  or  violations.  No 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  or  cease  and  desist 
order  Issued  unless  such  person  Is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  violation, 
and  the  order  of  the  Secretary  assessing  a 
penalty  or  imposing  a  cease  and  desist  order 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected person  files  an  appeal  from  the  Sec- 
retary's order  with  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals. 


"(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  violation 
is  found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed  or 
cease  and  desist  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (b)  (1)  of  this  section  may  obtain  re- 
view In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  place  of  business  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  in  such  court  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  order  and  by  simul- 
taneously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
certified  mall  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  file  in  such  court  a 
certified  copy  of  the  record  upon  which  «uch 
violation  was  found.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  only  if  found 
to  be  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  falls  to  obey  a  cease 
and  desist  order  after  it  has  become  final 
and  unappealable,  or  after  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals  has  entered  final  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary, 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  for 
judicial  review  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
specified  in  paragraphs  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  section,  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each 
offense,  and  each  day  durtog  which  such 
failure  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

"(4)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  shall  recover  the  amount  as- 
sessed in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  action,  the  valid- 
ity and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order 
imposing  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  cMr.  Jef- 
fords) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU.  H.R. 
6285,  is  an  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Re- 
search and  Consumer  Information  Act 
to  enable  egg  producers  to  establish,  fi- 
nance, and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  producer  and  con- 
sumer education,  and  promotion  to  im- 
prove, maintain:  and  develop  markets 
for  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl  and 
products  of  spent  fowl.  This  has  been  a 
program  that  has,  since  its  inception  in 
1976.  worked  very  well,  but  there  is  a 
need  for  a  very  slight  increase  In  the 
assessment  rate,  and  some  other  minor 
changes  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Baldus),  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Dairy  smd  Poultry. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6285,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Egg  Research  and  ConBumer 
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Information  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Egg 
Research  and  Consumer  Information  Act 
as  stated  in  its  legislative  charter  is  "to 
enable  egg  producers  to  establish,  finance, 
and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of 
research,  producer  and  consumer  edu- 
cation, and  promotion  to  improve,  main- 
tain, and  develop  markets  for  eggs,  egg 
products,  spent  fowl,  and  products  of 
spent  fowl."  HH.  6285  amends  the  act 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  to  achieve  these 
legislatively  mandated  goals. 

The  amendments  first  provide  for  con- 
sumer representation  on  the  American 
Egg  Board  which  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  imder  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Secondly,  H.R.  6285  author- 
izes an  increase  in  the  assessment  rate 
paid  by  producers  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram and,  finally,  the  bill  authorizes  an 
administrative  procedure  for  handling 
violations  of  the  act. 

Under  current  law,  the  act  requires 
that  all  Egg  Board  members  shall  be  egg 
producers  or  representatives  of  egg  pro- 
ducers. In  order  to  allow  the  addition  of 
consimier  members  to  the  American  Egg 
Board,  the  act  must  be  amended.  The 
addition  of  consumer  members  will  pro- 
vide new  and  varied  viewpoints  to  the 
organization  which  will  enable  the  Board 
to  better  serve  the  needs  of  producers 
and  consumers  alike. 

The  activities  of  the  Egg  Board  are 
totally  financed  by  producer  assessments. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1976,  the  assessment  rate  has  remained 
constant  at  5  cents  per  case  of  30  dozen 
eggs,  resulting  in  net  revenues  of  approx- 
imately $6  million.  Inflation  has  dimin- 
ished the  impact  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  assessments.  Since  the  program  was 
started,  the  5-cent  assessment  has  been 
reduced  to  4  cents  in  purchasing  power. 

The  Board's  allocation  for  advertising 
has  declined  by  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  in  the  past  3  years,  while  the  cost 
of  media  advertising  has  increased  by 
approximately  27  percent.  There  has 
been  similar  erosion  in  the  Board's  re- 
search programs. 

This  decrease  in  both  absolute  and  in- 
flationary dollars  has  required  some  ma- 
jor modifications  to  Egg  Board  programs. 
An  increase  in  the  assessment  rate  will 
provide  the  financial  resources  that  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  effective  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  increase  the  assessment 
rate  for  fiscal  year  1981  from  not  more 
than  5  cents  per  case  of  30  dozen  eggs 
to  not  more  than  7 '^  cents  per  case,  and 
each  fiscal  year  after  the  1981  fiscal  year, 
by  not  more  than  three-quarter  cents 
per  case  up  to  a  maximum  total  assess- 
ment of  10  cents  per  case,  subject  to  ap- 
proval in  a  referendum  of  producers. 

In  the  public  hearing  process,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  United  Egg  Producers 
indicated  that  every  regional  and  na- 
tional organization  of  egg  producers 
supported  an  increase  in  the  assessment 
rate.  It  should  be  noted  that  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  administering  the  program  are  to  be 


reimbursed     by     the     funds     collected 
through  producer  assessments. 

Under  H.R.  6285,  the  Secretary  is  ex- 
pected to  require  that  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  Egg  Board  assessments  be  al- 
located to  research,  prior  to  granting  the 
Egg  Board's  budget  his  approval.  Re- 
search has  been  an  important  aspect  of 
the  board's  activities.  For  example,  1980 
is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  the 
AEB  has  provided  over  a  half  million 
dollars  for  cholesterol  research  by  non- 
profit medical  and  scientific  Institutions 
across  the  country.  Besides  nutritional 
research,  the  board  finances  research 
projects  to  develop  processed  products 
from  spent  fowl  and  eggs  and  to  deter- 
mine consumer  attitudes  toward  vari- 
ous egg  and  spent  fowl  products.  The  Egg 
Board  pledges  all  grantees  that  it  ad- 
heres to  a  policy  of  noninterference  with 
both  experimental  woik  and  the  right  of 
researchers  to  publish  their  findings  as 
they  see  fit. 

The  last  section  of  H.R.  6285  makes 
changes  In  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Egg  Research  and  Consumer  In- 
formation Act.  The  act  requires  all  pro- 
ducers who  are  not  exempt  to  remit  an 
assessment.  Each  producer  has  the  right 
to  demand  a  refund  of  the  assessment 
which  will  promptly  be  submitted.  Under 
current  legislation  the  only  method  of 
enforcing  these  provisions  is  to  refer  the 
case  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  appropriate 
court  action.  H.R.  6285  authorizes  the 
Department  to  deal  with  violations 
through  the  administrative  process,  by 
issuing  civil  penalties  and  cease  and  de- 
sist orders,  accompained  by  the  appro- 
priate due  process  protections.  Through 
this  procedure,  the  Department  could 
deal  directly  with  alleged  violations  in- 
creasing the  probability  of  gaining  com- 
pliance and  avoiding  significant  time 
lags  which  often  result  In  the  judicial 
forum.  The  Federal  court  system  would 
be  spared  the  responsibility  of  hearing 
at  the  trial  level  many  cases  which  could 
effectively  be  resolved  through  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure. 

H.R.  6285  will  enable  the  American 
Egg  Board  to  more  effectively  continue 
the  promotional,  educational,  and  re- 
search programs  developed  over  the  last 
4  years. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  report 
states  that  no  significant  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  would  be  incurred  as 
a  result  of  enactment  of  H.R.  6285. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
6285. 

n  1230 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  amend  the  Egg 
Research  and  Consumer  Information 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  act,  passed  by 
the  93d  Congress  in  October  of  1974,  is 
to  allow  the  egg  industry  "to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  research,  producer  and  con- 
sumer education  and  promotion  to  im- 


prove, maintain  and  develop  markets  for 
eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl  and  the 
products  of  spent  fowl." 

Since  the  inception  of  this  act,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  assessment  for  carrying  out 
this  program  has  remained  at  5  cents 
per  case  of  eggs  (30  dozen)  Obviously, 
inflation  has  taken  its  toll  as  the  dollar 
has  decreased  in  value.  The  5-cent  as- 
sessment has  been  reduced  to  about  4 
cents  in  purchasing  power.  Without  the 
increase  called  for  in  this  amendment, 
the  program  can  no  longer  remain  as 
effective  as  it  should  be. 

We  are  all  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  impact  that  inflation  can  have 
on  the  consimier,  and  it  is  with  this  con- 
cern that  we  ask  that  the  House  pass 
this  bill.  H.R.  6285  is  anti-inflationary 
in  nature  since  the  activities  of  the  Egg 
Board  will  increase  consumer  awareness 
of  the  nutritious,  low-cost  meals  that 
can  be  prepared  with  eggs.  Furthermore, 
producers  not  favoring  the  assessment 
have  the  right  to  demand  and  to  receive 
a  refund.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if 
by  the  1985  fiscal  year,  the  entire  5-cent 
incresLse  is  in  place,  only  0.1  cent  should 
be  added  to  the  price  of  one  dozen  eggs. 

It  is  rare  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives receive-  such  strong  support  for 
the  passage  o^  a  bill.  An  increase  in  the 
rate  of  a.';.-essment  was  requested  by  the 
United  Egg  Producers  and  endo'-sed  by 
29  different  State,  region;!,  and  national 
organizations  of  egg  producers.  This  rep- 
resents near  unanimous  support  for  the 
increase  by  regional  and  national  pro- 
ducer organizations.  In  addition,  this  bill 
is  supported  by  the  L.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau. 

The  Egg  Board  has  made  available 
over  one-half  million  dollars  annually 
(over  $2  million  over  the  last  4  years) 
solely  for  cholesterol  research  by  non- 
profit medical  and  scientific  institutions 
across  the  country.  Among  those  institu- 
tions conducting  such  studies  have  been 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  others. 

Al  Pope,  executive  vice  president  of 
United  Egg  Producers,  explains  how  the 
research  projects  are  selected: 

Most  Importantly,  the  research  projects 
funded  are  not  selected  on  some  self-serving 
basis  of  the  Industry.  All  research  applica- 
tions are  turned  over  to  an  independent  sci- 
entific review  panel,  chaired  by  Dr.  Elliott 
Rapaport,  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Hearu  Association.  No  projects  disapproved 
by  the  review  panel  have  ever  been  funded 
by  the  Egg  Board.  Further,  the  Egg  Board 
issues  a  policy  statement  to  all  grantees 
which  "pledges  a  policy  of  non-interference 
with  both  experimental  work  and  the  right 
of  researchers  to  publish  their  findings  as 
they  see  fit."  In  addition,  prior  to  funding. 
USDA  receives  the  grant  applications,  and  it 
In  turn  submits  them  to  yet  another  inde- 
pendent .■scientific  body  for  review.  To  our 
knowledge,  the  amount  spent  by  the  egg 
Industry  in  the  field  of  cholesterol  research 
is  greater  than  that  spent  by  any  other  group 
in  the  country. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  the  amoimt  of 
funds  devoted  to  research  will  increase 
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from  the  current  level  in  excess  of  one- 
half  million  dollars  annually  to  over  $1 
million  annually  by  1985. 

Currently,  scientists  are  not  at  all 
complacent  about  the  American  diet  or 
the  largely  sedentary  way  of  life  of  most 
Americans.  However,  several  people  and 
groups  are  trying  to  indict  eggs  in  the 
so-called  diet-heart  disease  controversy 
but  to  date,  I  submit,  they  have  only  been 
able  to  circulate  imsubstantiated  suspi- 
cion and  rumor.  When  scientists  differ 
why  should  politicians  rush  to  judgment 
on  this  issue? 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill  as  one 
which  will  merely  permit  the  egg  indus- 
try to  continue  to  make  consumers  aware 
of  the  nutritious  low-cost  meals  that  can 
be  prepared  with  eggs. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  offer  my  wholehearted 
support  for  H.R.  6285,  the  Egg  Research 
and  Consumer  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  I  feel  a  special  regard  for 
this  bill  since  I  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
original  legislation  passed  in  the  93d 
Congress  which  established  the  Egg 
Board.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research,  producer 
and  consumer  education,  and  promotion 
to  improve,  maintain,  and  develop  mar- 
kets for  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl 
and  products  of  spent  fowl. 

In  my  opinion,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  done  a  splendid  job  in 
proposing  amendments  which  will  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  original  Intent  of 
the  act. 

H.R.  6285  is  aimed  at  benefiting  con- 
sumer interests  and  does  not  propose 
any  new  regulations  which  would  dras- 
tically change  the  excellent  program  now 
in  place.  The  Egg  Board  already  exists 
and  assessments  are  already  made.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  exercises 
strict  control  over  the  content  of  any 
advertising  or  promotion.  This  bill  sim- 
ply strengthens  and  encourages  those 
features. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  egg  producers 
to  vote  to  increase  their  rate  of  assess- 
ment from  5  cents  per  30-dozen  case  to 
1V2  cents  per  case.  It  would  allow  an- 
nual increases  of  three-fourths  cents 
thereafter,  but  it  would  impose  a  10- 
cent-per-case  maximum. 

H.R.  6285  provides  several  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  Nation's 
consumers.  It  raises  the  maximum  al- 
lowable number  of  members  of  the  Egg 
Board  from  18  to  20  to  include  two  con- 
sumer members.  It  provides  the  De- 
partment with  authority  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  and  civil  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  the  act  and  strength- 
ens the  Secretary's  powers  to  require 
that  any  material  have  educational 
benefit  before  he  approves  its  use.  The 
mterests  of  consumers  are  further 
served  by  provisions  which  require  that 
a  minimum  percentage  of  funds  be  used 
for  research  and  that  consumers  be  pro- 
vided with  useful  information  on  low- 


cost,  nutritious  meals  prepared  in  an 
endless  variety  of  ways. 

I  sincerely  ask  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  bill,  and  again, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try for  his  excellent  work  in  bringing 
this  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Richmond). 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
here  in  an  unpleasant  position  today.  I 
hate  to  come  up  and  argue  against  a 
bill  that  is  promoted  by  my  great  friend 
from  Wisconsin  who  has  been  my  col- 
league since  I  have  been  in  Congress  and 
my  close  friend,  but  I  argued  against  the 
bill  in  committee  and  I  feel  compelled  to 
bring  this  argument  to  the  floor. 

Frankly.  I  am  against  all  Gtovernment 
activity  in  product  promotion  bills.  I  be- 
lieve product  promotion  belongs  to  the 
industry.  The  Government  should  not 
be  involved  in  the  election;  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  involved  in  the  col- 
lection of  f imds ;  the  Government  should 
not  be  involved  in  using  Federal  person- 
nel to  operate  these  product  promotion 
boards. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  deference  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  in  deference  to  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Baldus),  I  might  approve  of  this  bill  if 
it  contained  an  amendment  guarantee- 
ing that  consumers  be  advised  of  the 
health  risk  of  overconsimiption  of 
cholesterol  for  certain  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  myself  can  only  eat 
eggs  once  a  week.  We  all  know  for  a  fact 
that  among  mature  people,  among  the 
people  in  this  very  room,  many  cannot 
eat  eggs  every  day.  Now.  why  on  earth 
are  we  here  voting  on  a  bill  which  is 
just  going  to  increase  advertising  so  that 
all  we  will  hear  on  the  radio,  television 
and  in  the  newspapers  is.  "Eat  eggs,  eat 
eggs,  eat  eggs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  finally  put  out  a  very  good 
booklet  called  "Nutrition  and  Your 
Health,  Seven  Easy  Ways  to  Keep 
Healthy." 

Under  item  No.  3  it  says  "Avoid 
too  much  fat,  saturated  fat,  and  choles- 
terol. If  you  have  a  high  blood  choles- 
terol level  you  have  a  greater  chance  of 
having  a  heart  attack." 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

For  the  United  States  population  as  a 
whole,  reduction  in  our  current  intake  of 
total  fats,  saturated  fats  and  cholesterol  is 
sensible. 

To  avoid  too  much  fat,  saturated  fat  and 
cholesterol,  moderate  your  use  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  own  Government, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pub- 
lishes this  booklet.  We  have  worked  for 
years  and  years  and  years  to  have  this 
booklet  printed,  because  every  ccKnmod- 
ity  and  food  lobby  in  the  United  States 
was  against  printing  this  booklet.  We 
finfilly  had  the  booklet  printed  and  it 
says,  "Moderate  your  use  of  eggs." 


Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  too  much  for  me  to 
ask  that  in  this  body  of  this  bill  we  have 
an  amendment  which  says  that  every- 
time  eggs  are  advertised  it  should  be 
noted  below  that  certain  people  should 
not  overindulge  themselves  with  eggs? 

This  means  we  must  defeat  this  sus- 
pension. We  must  allow  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Baldus) 
to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and  bring 
the  bill  back  with  a  rule  providing  for  a 
1-hoiu-  debate  and  an  opportimity  to 
amend  the  bill. 

Last  year  700.000  Americans  died  of 
heart  diseases.  We  know  for  a  fact  that 
many  of  those  people  died  frwn  heart 
diseases  because  of  their  high  cholesterol 
levels.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  eggs  in- 
crease cholesterol  level.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  Federal  Government  tell 
mature  people  not  to  eat  too  many  eggs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  ask  that  we  defeat 
this  suspension,  let  us  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Baldus)  to  go  back 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  get  a  new  rule, 
and  let  us  pass  the  bill  with  a  proper 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  It  currently  stands. 
H.R.  6285  is  a  blatant  and  cynical  ex- 
ample of  special  interest  legislation  pa- 
rading imder  the  guise  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. Cleverly  garnished  with  high 
sounding  words  and  phrases  like  "re- 
search" and  "consumer  information." 
the  bill  is  in  fact  an  egg  which  has  been 
aroimd  too  long.  Perhaps  that  is  why  its 
sponsors  are  intent  to  bring  it  to  the 
legislative  feasting  board  in  such  im- 
seemly  haste.  If  indeed  there  is  some- 
thing rotten  in  Denmark,  I  assure  you 
that  the  egg  will  out. 

What  research,  what  information? 
Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  an 
egg  board  composed  of  egg  producers  Is 
going  to  act  as  an  impartial  research  in- 
stitute? If  six  out  of  every  seven  dollars 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der this  act  is  going  for  promotion  and 
advertising  to  convince  people  to  con- 
sume more  eggs,  what  travesty  of  lan- 
guage allows  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  to 
call  it  a  research  and  information  act? 

Consistency  is  perhaps  the  hobgoblin 
of  little  minds  but  there  is  a  hint  of  the 
ridiculous  for  the  Government  on  one 
hand  to  be  advising  Americans  to  lower 
their  consumption  of  eggs  and  choles- 
terol and  on  the  other  collecting  fees  to 
tell  people  to  eat  more  eggs. 

According  to  the  recently  published 
Surgeon  General's  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  Health  Promotion  and 
Disease  Prevention,  "Premature  heart 
disease  is  unequivocally  associated  with 
elevated  cholesterol  levels."  One  egg  yolk 
alone  contains  250  to  300  mg.  of  choles- 
terol—more in  itself  than  the  prudent 
level  for  adults.  In  the  nationally  re- 
leased Dietary  Guidelines  published 
jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
titled  "Nutrition  and  Your  Health,"  the 
third  of  seven  guidelines  is  avoid  too 
much  fat,  saturated  fat  and  cholesterol. 
In  the  interest  of  health,  the  agencies 
specifically  advise  Americans  to  moder- 
ate their  use  of  eggs. 
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The  major  activity  of  the  Egg  Board 
which  would  receive  the  additional  pro- 
ducer taxes  called  for  H.R.  6285  is.  by 
USDA  definition,  "media  advertising  and 
promotion,  using  television,  radio  and 
magazine  campaigns."  For  these  activ- 
ities, the  Egg  Board  spent  over  $4  million 
in  federally  dictated  assessments. 

No  one  has  better  expressed  the  need 
to  reduce  Government  interference  in  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  than  the  vice 
president  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Insti- 
tute of  America.  Testifying  before  my 
Nutrition  Subcommittee  in  1978,  the 
spokesman  for  the  egg  industry  opposed 
any  increased  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
provide  consumers  with  objective  sci- 
entific information  about  the  relation- 
ship of  diet  to  health.  According  to  that 
industry  official:  "We  would  also  like  to 
commend  Congress  and  specifically  those 
members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  this  subcommittee  who  have 
joined  in  recent  efforts  to  eliminate  un- 
needed  legislation;  reduce  waste,  dupli- 
cation, and  excessive  regulation;  and 
curb  our  burgeoning  Federal  bureauc- 
racy." 

I  think  we  could  do  nothing  better  to 
honor  that  gentleman's  eloquent  request 
on  behalf  of  his  industry  than  defeat 
this  outrageous  example  of  special  in- 
terest legislation  and  allow  the  egg  and 
poultry  industry  to  operate  in  the  free 
marketplace  it  desires. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Nutrition 
Subcommittee,  I  urge  you  to  vote  "no" 
on  H.R.  6285. 

n  1240 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  conmients  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  There  are  no  Federal  funds 
involved  in  this  program.  This  is  a  volun- 
tary, and  I  emphasize  voluntary,  check- 
off system  where  egg  producers  may  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  in  order  to  do  egg 
research.  It  is  a  very  small  amount — IVz 
cents  per  case,  or  30  dozen  of  eggs. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
like  real  Federal  involvement.  He  would 
like  every  egg  stamped  with  something 
that  says  be  careful  if  you  eat  it.  In  fact, 
if  the  gentleman  had  his  way,  he  would 
have  a  commodity  like  salt  stamped.  He 
would  have  milk  stamped.  He  would  have 
water  stamped.  All  of  these  may  be 
harmful  to  individuals  if  not  used  in 
moderation. 

We  must  rely  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  public  to  know  that  they 
cannot  overindulge.  If  they  have  a 
problem  and  their  doctor  tells  them  not 
to  eat  eggs,  then  they  should  not  eat 
eggs.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  aver- 
age or  normal  person  should  not  eat  eggs 
because  of  cholesterol.  Some  people  may 
have  a  specific  problem,  but  we  cannot 
stamp  everj'  piece  of  food  to  say  that  it 
may  be  harmful  to  your  health. 

I  do  not  imderstand  the  gentleman's 
argument. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Certainly. 


Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  a  great  friend  of  mine.  We 
have  worked  together  for  many  years. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  gentleman 
is  exaggerating  the  situation.  The  gen- 
tleman is  making  a  joke  of  the  situation. 
I  really  feel  badly  coming  from  the  gen- 
tleman particularly. 

I  do  not  want  every  egg  stamped.  All 
I  want  is  that  every  time  the  Egg  Board 
places  an  advertisement  in  some  public 
newspaper  or  radio  or  television  station, 
they  also  mention  that  eggs  are  not  ad- 
visable for  certain  people. 

Now,  the  gentleman  made  another 
statement.  The  gentleman  said  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  involved  in  the 
cost  of  this  program.  How  come  in  our 
committee  report,  I  quote: 

The  committee  intends  that  the  cost  of 
any  referendum  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Egg  Research  and  Promotion  Order  be  con- 
sidered "administrative  costfi  Incurred  by  the 
department"  and  sis  such  they  are  to  be 
reimbursed  from  Egg  Board  assessments. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  put  out  money,  get  re- 
imbursed by  the  Egg  Board.  The  Federal 
Government  is  involved  in  this  entire 
manipulation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  will  vote 
for  an  Egg  Board.  I  will  vote  for  an  Egg 
Board  just  because  I  want  to  work  closely 
with  the  rural  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  want  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States:  but  I  will  not  vote  for  an  Egg 
Board  and  I  will  do  everything  possible 
not  to  create,  an  Egg  Board  unless  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  in  all  adver- 
tising we  must  say  that  eggs  can  be  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  people. 

The  gentleman  knows  himself,  being 
over  30  years  old,  the  gentleman  knows 
himself  he  carmot  eat  too  many  eggs. 
The  gentleman  knows  every  single  per- 
son in  this  room  should  not  eat  eggs 
every  day. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Well.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  that.  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  think  the  answer 
is  that  there  is  a  strong  connection  be- 
tween overindulgence  of  eggs  among 
mature  people  and  cholesterol.  We  know 
that  cholesterol  is  something  nobody  in 
this  room  wants.  Let  us  at  least  demand 
that  all  egg  advertising,  all  egg  labeling, 
not  the  egg  itself,  but  the  carton  says 
something  about  the  fact  that  overin- 
dulgence of  eggs  is  not  good  for  certain 
people. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  But  that  is  true  of 
every  food. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  It  is  not  true  of 
ever>'  food. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  You  can  hardly  name 
a  food  with  which  you  do  not  have  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  You  can  drink  all 
the  milk  you  want  and  nothing  will  hap- 
pen to  you.  You  will  not  get  a  heart  at- 
tack. You  can  eat  all  the  bread  you  want 
and  nothing  will  happen.  You  will  just 
gain  some  weight. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  you  are  allergic  to 
wheat,  you  will  have  problems. 


Mr.  RICHMOND.  Very  few  people  are 
allergic  to  wheat. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  wheat  board  agreed  to  put  in 
dietary  information  on  their  labeling. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  As  ycu  know,  of 
course,  the  head  of  the  research  review 
panel  for  the  Egg  Board  is  the  former 
head  of  the  American  Heart  Association. 
This  group  is  well  aware  that  there  may 
be  problems  and  they  work  in  this  area. 
Obviously,  the  egg  board  is  supporting 
research  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  If  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont,  says  that  they 
are  so  well  aware,  why  are  they  against 
agreeing  to  an  amendment  which  would 
say  that  they  must  put  those  words  in 
black  and  white  on  their  cartons  and  on 
their  advertising?  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  It  is  an  unnecessary 
item  that  everyone  is  well  aware  of. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  It  is  not  when  you 
figure  that  700,000  people  a  year  die  from 
heart  attacks. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  take  back  my  time. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  area;  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  true  of  everything — of  all  foods. 
It  is  going  beyond  reason  to  add  such  a 
requirement  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man to  the  bill.  As  the  committee  agreed, 
such  an  amendment  is  unnecessary. 

The  gentleman  had  his  say  in  the 
Agricultural  Committee.  It  has  been  well 
discussed.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  keep 
Government  out  of  things,  to  allow  the 
private  sector  to  do  the  things  that  are 
necessary  to  assist  in  making  people 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  egg  produc- 
tion. It  certainly  is  a  very  modest 
amendment. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  this 
amendment  adds  two  consumers  to  the 
Egg  Board.  If  the  Egg  Board  and  the 
consumers  agree  to  what  the  gentleman 
says  as  being  advisable,  then  it  can  be 
done.  This  is  not  a  Federal  subsidy.  This 
is  not  a  Federal  program,  so  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
which  the  Government  is  not  reimbursed. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974. 
the  Congress  created  the  American  Egg 
Board,  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research, 
producer  and  consumer  education,  and 
promotion  to  improve  the  egg  markets. 
This  program  is  funded  by  the  egg  in- 
dustry through  an  assessment  rate  on 
the  eggs  marketed. 

Today  through  H.R.  6285  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  improve  on  this  program 
and  make  it  much  more  effective. 

In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer, this  bill  would  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  from  18  to  20  and 
require  that  two  members  of  the  Board 
represent  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
consumers. 

Second,  many  in  the  industry  recog- 
nize that  due  to  infiation  the  assessment 
that  they  agreed  to  pay  is  not  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  program  needed.  There- 
fore, they  urge  us  to  allow  this  assess- 


ment to  be  increased  and  such  authoriza- 
tion is  included  in  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  board  has  found 
that  the  procediu-es  included  in  the  orig- 
inal legislation  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  act  are  inefficient  and  cumber- 
some. In  place  of  this  system,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  recommended 
that  many  of  the  compliance  problems 
should  be  handled  administratively,  as 
opposed  to  the  current  system  of  taking 
it  through  the  Federal  court  system. 

I  think  this  legislation  will  improve 
the  efficiency  of  this  program.  I  support 
it  and  urge  that  this  bill  be  adopted.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prever)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
6285.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  288.  nays  82, 
not  voting  63.  as  follows: 


Grassley 
Grlsham 
Gudger 
Ouyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kelly 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach.  La. 
I«ath,  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 


(Roll  No.  57] 
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Akaka 

Cotter 

Albosta 

Crane.  Daniel 

Alexander 

D'Amours 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Annunzlo 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Anthony 

Dannemeyer 

Applegate 

Daschle 

Archer 

Davis,  Mich. 

Ashley 

Deckard 

Aspln 

Derrick 

AuColn 

Derwinskl 

Badham 

Devlne 

Bafalls 

Dickinson 

Bailey 

Dicks 

Baldus 

Dlggs 

Barnard 

Dingell 

Bauman 

Dixon 

Beard.  R.I. 

Dodd 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Dornan 

Bedell 

Downey 

Bereuter 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Bethune 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

BevlU 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Blanchard 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Boggs 

Emery 

Boiling 

English 

Boner 

Erdahl 

Bonker 

Erlenborii 

Bouquard 

Evans.  Del. 

Bowen 

Evans,  Ga. 

Brademas 

Evans.  Ind. 

Breaux 

Fascell 

Brinkley 

Fazio 

Brooks 

Findley 

Broomfleld 

Fish 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fisher 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flthian 

Buchanan 

Fllppo 

Burgener 

Florlo 

Burlison 

Foley 

Burton,  John 

Ford.  Mich. 

Burton,  Phillip  Forsvthe 

Butler 

Fountain 

Byron 

FYenzel 

Carter 

Frost 

Cavanaugh 

FuquB 

Chappell 

Gaydos 

Cheney 

Giaimo 

Clausen 

Gibbons 

Cleveland 

Gingrich 

dinger 

Olnn 

Coelho 

Gllckman 

Coleman 

Goldwater 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gon:^alez 

Conyers 

Goodling 

Corcoran 

Gore 

Corman 

Gramm 
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Lundlne 

Porter 

Stenholm 

McCormack 

Preyer 

Stump 

McDade 

Price 

Swift 

McHugh 

Prltchard 

Synar 

McKay 

Quayle 

Tauke 

Marks 

Quillen 

Taylor 

Marlenee 

Regula 

Thomas 

Marriott 

Reuss 

Thompson 

Mathls 

Rhodes 

Traxler 

Mattox 

Rinaldo 

Trlble 

Mavroules 

Roberts 

Udall 

Mica 

Robinson 

Ullman 

Michel 

Rodlno 

Vander  Jagt 

Mlkulskl 

Roe 

Vento 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rose 

Volkmer 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Walgren 

Mollohan 

Roth 

Walker 

Montgomery 

Rousselot 

Wampler 

Moore 

Royer 

Watklns 

Moorhead, 

Rudd 

Weaver 

Calif. 

Sabo 

White 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Whitehurst 

Murtha 

Sawyer 

Whitley 

Myers,  Ind. 

Sebellus 

Whlttaker 

Natcher 

Sensenbrenner 

Whitten 

Neal 

Sharp 

Williams,  Mont. 

Nedzl 

Shelby 

WUllams.  Ohio 

Nelson 

Shumway 

Wilson,  Bob 

Nichols 

Shuster 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Nolan 

Skelton 

Wilson,  Tex. 

O'Brien 

Slack 

Wlnn 

Oberstar 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wlrth 

Obey 

Snowe 

Wright 

Pasbayan 

Snyder 

Wylle 

Patten 

Spence 

Yatron 

Patterson 

Stack 

Young,  Alaska 

Pease 

Staggers 

Young.  Fla. 

Pepper 

Stangeland 

Young,  Mo. 

Perkins 

Stanton 

Zablockl 

Pickle 

Steed 

NAYS— 82 

Addabbo 

Gray 

Richmond 

Ambro 

Green 

Rltter 

Anderson, 

Ouarini 

Rosenthal 

Calif. 

Harris 

Roybal 

Ashbrook 

Hawkins 

Russo 

Atkinson 

Hollenbeck 

Scheuer 

Barnes 

Holtzman 

Schroeder 

Bellenson 

Howard 

Schulze 

Benjamin 

Jacobs 

Selberllng 

Bennett 

Kostmayer 

Simon 

Bingham 

LaFalce 

Smith,  Iowa 

Brodhead 

Lehman 

Solarz 

BroyhlU 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Carr 

McDonald 

Spellman 

Chlsholm 

Magulre 

St  Germain 

Clay 

Martin 

Stark 

Collins,  111. 

Matsul 

Stockman 

Conte 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stratton 

Courier 

Mlneta 

Studds 

Danlelson 

Mlnlsb 

Van  Deerlin 

Dell  urns 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Vanlk 

Drinan 

Moffett 

Waxman 

Edgar 

Mottl 

Weiss 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Nowak 

Wolff 

Pen  wick 

Ottlnger 

Wolpe 

Perraro 

Paul 

Yates 

Garcia 

Peyser 

Zeferettl 

Oradison 

Ratchford 

NOT  VOTING— 63 

Abdnor 

Gephardt 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oilman 

Murphy,  111. 

Andrews, 

Hanley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

N.  Dak. 

Heckler 

Myers,  Pa. 

Blaggi 

Heftel 

Dakar 

Bel  and 

Hlghtower 

Panetta 

Bonlor 

HlUls 

Petri 

Campbell 

Jenrette 

Pursell 

Carney 

Kazen 

Rahall 

Ccnable 

Kemp 

Rallsback 

Coughlln 

Kogovsek 

Rangel 

Crane.  Philip 

Leland 

Runnels 

Davis.  S.C. 

Lent 

Santlnl 

de  la  Garza 

Luken 

Shannon 

Donnelly 

McClory 

Stewart 

Dougherty 

McCIoskey 

Stokes 

Early 

McEwen 

Symms 

Eckhardt 

McKlnney 

Treen 

Ertel 

Madlgan 

Wyatt 

Fury 

Markey 

Wydler 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mazzoli 

Fowler 

Moakley 
n  1300 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rahall 

and  Mr.  Panetta  for,  with  Mr. 

Blaggi  against. 

Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania 

for,  with  Mr 

Rangel  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  PhUlp  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnois  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  E^rly  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Markey  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mi-.  McCIoskey. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr  Kemp. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs. 
Heckler. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  CSephardt  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Donnelly  with  Mr.  de  la  Qarza. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Messrs.  RITTER,  RATCHFORD,  and 
COURTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  ICHORD,  HANSEN,  and  RI- 
NALDO changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  FEATHEaiS 
AND  DOWNS 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  CcMnmittee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  485  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  485 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  more  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tiie 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
2492)  to  correct  an  anomaly  In  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  articles  of  apparel  in 
which  feathers  or  downs  are  used  as  filling 
and  to  extend  until  June  30,  1984,  the  duty 
provisions  applicable  to  crude  feathers  and 
downs,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
bo  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man Eind  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  t^e  bill  sball 
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be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substltut*  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  said  substitute  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  No  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  or  to  said  substitute  shall 
be  in  order  to  except  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, and  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November  14.  1979, 
by,  and  if  offered  by,  Representative  Jenkins 
of  Georgia,  said  amendment  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate,  and  all 
points  or  order  against  said  amendment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Zefer- 
ETTi)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  for  purposes  of 
debate,  and  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  485 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2492.  to  correct  an  anomaly  in  the  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  articles  of  apparel 
in  which  feathers  or  downs  are  used  as 
filling,  and  to  extend  until  June  30,  1984, 
the  duty  provisions  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  downs.  The  rule  allows  for 
a  modified  closed  rule  providing  1  hour 
of  general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  makes  in  order  a  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  prohibiting  the  offering  of 
any  amendments  with  two  exceptions: 
First,  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment;  and 
second,  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November  14, 
1979,  by  and  if  offered  by  Representative 
Jenkins  of  Georgia,  which  is  not 
amendable,  waiving  clause  7,  rule  XVI 
against  the  amendment.  In  addition, 
the  rule  allows  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
uncontroversial  measure  with  very  lit- 
tle opposition.  The  measure  extends  for 
4  years  the  duty-free  treatment  of  im- 
ported feathers  and  downs  for  use  In 
domestic  clothing  manufacture.  The 
committee  report  states  the  demand  for 
feathers  and  downs  in  this  country  will 
far  exceed  our  capacity  to  produce  them 
in  the  4-year  extension  this  bill  repre- 


sents. With  this  assurance  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  rule  so  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2492. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
n  1310 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  485  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  2492,  relating  to  tariff 
treatment  of  crude  feathers  and  downs. 
This  is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing 
for  1  hour  of  debate. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
Next  it  specifies  amendments  which  will 
be  in  order — those  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (which 
will  not  be  subject  to  amendment)  and 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Jenkins.  The  Jenkins  amend- 
ment will  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purposes  of  debate,  and  clause  7  of  rules 
XVI  (the  germaneness  rule)  is  waived 
against  this  amendment. 

There  is  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

As  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  July,  H.R.  2492  pro- 
poses to  continue  the  suspension  of  duty 
for  entries  of  bulk  feathers  and  downs  to 
Jime  30.  1984.  Since  the  previous  duty 
suspension  terminated  on  June  30,  1979, 
the  reported  legislation  contains  a  clause 
allowing  for  retroactive  application  back 
to  the  expiration  date. 

As  originally  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins),  H.R. 
2492  addressed  not  only  the  duty  suspen- 
sion expiration  problem,  but  it  also  cor- 
rected an  anomaly  in  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Schedules  under  which  articles  of  ap- 
parel containing  feathers  and  downs  are 
classified  as  items  of  feathers,  rather 
than  items  of  apparel,  which  they  are. 
As  a  result  of  the  present  system,  down- 
fllled  garments  come  into  the  United 
States  under  the  category  of  bulk  feath- 
ers and  downs  and  not  as  garments.  The 
reason  for  this  is  because  down  in  the 
garments  is  the  chief  weight  item,  thus 
causing  the  improper  classification.  The 
Jenkins  amendment  would  clarify  the 
categorization  by  disregarding  down  as 
the  chief  weight  item  and  cause  apparel 
items,  such  as  down-filled  jackets  or 
trousers,  to  be  classified  properly  as 
such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  this  legis- 
lation and  the  Jenkins  amendment  and 
certainly  would  have  no  objection  to 
adoption  of  the  rule  at  this  time  so  that 
we  may  proceed  to  passage  of  the  bill  and 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2492)  to  correct  an  anom- 
aly in  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to 
articles  of  apparel  in  which  feathers  or 
downs  are  used  as  filling  and  to  extend 
until  June  30.  1984.  the  duty  provisions 
applicable  to  crude  feathers  and  downs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Vanik  > . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2492.  with 
Mr.  CoELHo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2492  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  continue  the  suspension  of  cus- 
toms duties  on  feathers  and  downs  from 
June  30,  1979  to  June  30,  1984. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  con- 
tained as  section  1  a  provision  that  would 
reclassify  down-filled  apparel  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
Because  this  section  would  result  in  a 
significant  tariff  increase,  place  such 
apparel  under  multifiber  agreement 
restraints,  and  remove  the  items  from 
duty-free  eligibility  under  the  general- 
ized .system  of  preferences,  major  objec- 
tions were  raised  in  the  full  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  this  section 
was  deleted. 

The  Committee  also  amended  the  bill 
to  include  a  provision  protecting  the 
rights  of  importers  to  duty-free  treat- 
ment between  the  expiration  of  the  duty 
suspension  on  June  30.  1979  and  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  continued  suspension  of  the  tariff 
on  feathers  and  down  is  justified  by  the 
need  of  our  domestic  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing industries.  It  is  estimated  that  22  mil- 
lion pounds  of  raw  feathers  and  down 
will  be  needed  to  meet  current  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that 
domestic  production  of  raw  feathers  and 
down  will  be  able  to  supply  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  current  domestic 
requirement. 

Consumer  demand  has  increased  dra- 
matically over  the  last  5  years  and  ex- 
pected demand  will  remain  high.  The  do- 
mestic industry  expects  to  remain  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  for  these 
products. 

Reports  received  by  the  Committee 
from  the  Commerce.  State,  and  Treasury 
Departments,  and  the  Offlce  of  the  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative  favor  the  con- 
tinued duty  suspension. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  re- 


ported by  voice  vote,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Jenkins)  . 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometime  ago  in  com- 
mittee, I  offered  an  amendment  to  this 
particular  bill  which,  in  effect,  would 
have  placed  apparel,  primarily  jackets 
and  vests  that  were  down  filled,  from 
coming  into  this  country  unless  they 
were  classified  as  jackets  or  coats  or 
coats  or  down-filled  vests. 

I  did  this,  recognizing  that  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  the  imports  in  these 
particular  items  v.cre  in  my  opinion  de- 
stroying the  domestic  industry. 

Since  that  time,  the  Special  Trade  Ne- 
gotiator has  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Korea, 
where  90  percent  of  these  imports  ema- 
nate from  and  he  has  worked  out  a  tem- 
porary agreement  which  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  domestic  industry. 

For  that  reason  I  will  not  be  offering 
the  amendment  which  the  rule  permits. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  while  I  have  no  down  gar- 
ment plants  in  my  district,  I  thought  this 
was  a  principle  that  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  for  the 
benefit  of  all  apparel  manufacturing 
areas.  These  garments  were  being 
brought  In.  not  as  garments,  but  as  raw 
down.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  spectacle  on  the 
industry  of  this  Nation  that  we  import 
the  raw  down,  clean  it  in  this  country, 
turn  around  and  ship  it  back  to  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  to  be  made  into  garments, 
and  then  reship  the  garments  back  to 
this  Nation. 

But  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Special 
Trade  Negotiator  has  been  able  to  work 
this  matter  out  satisfactorily  to  the  ap- 
parel industry  and  to  the  textile  In- 
dustry. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Subcomlttee  on  Trade  in  working  this 
matter  out. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Geor^a. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  today  serves  a  worth- 
while and  necessary  purpose.  The  duty- 
free importation  of  crude  feathers  and 
downs  into  the  United  States  provides 
the  raw  material  for  a  flourishing 
feather  and  down  processing  industry  in 
this  country.  It  keeps  down-processing 
jobs  in  the  United  States  and  allows 
American  down  processors  to  remain 
leaders  in  the  industry.  Some  feathers 
and  downs  are  produced  In  the  United 
States,  much  of  this  article  comes  from 
the  area  I  represent.  Long  Island,  which 
is  world  famous  for  the  delicious  end 
product    of    Long    Island    duck   farms 


served  in  restaurants  all  over  the  coun- 
try. However,  duck  fanning  is  not  a 
widespread  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  we  can  only  produce  domestically 
about  20  percent  of  the  crude  feathers 
and  down  our  large  processing  industry 
requires. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  own  some  article  of  down- 
filled  outerwear,  as  do  tens  of  thousands 
of  their  constituents.  The  growing  popu- 
larity of  these  natural,  warm,  energy- 
efiQcient  garments  greatly  adds  to  the 
significance  of  this  bill.  The  Trade  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  discussing  this  issue,  and  both 
bodies  voted  decisively  against  any  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  duty  on  the  impor- 
tation of  these  important  articles 
through  a  reclassification  of  down-filled 
clothing  in  the  tariff  schedules. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Trade,  I  expressed  my 
strong  feelings  that  the  Interests  of  the 
American  consumer,  already  plagued  by 
inflation  and  rising  costs  of  clothing  and 
other  essentials,  would  be  significantly 
harmed  by  an  increased  tariff  on  im- 
ported down-filled  clothing.  The  type  of 
duty  increase  which  was  proposed  would 
have  virtually  eliminated  from  the 
American  marketplace  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-price range  down-filled  jacket  and 
vest  of  the  type  purchased  by  millions  of 
Americans  in  large  retail  stores  such  as 
Sears.  J.  C.  Penney,  and  K  Mart.  Middle- 
income  Americans  would  have  been  fro- 
zen out  of  the  market  for  warm,  natural 
garments  made  without  a  need  for  petro- 
chemical additives.  By  raising  duties  we 
would  have  been  subsidizing  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  materials,  requiring 
more  of  what  we  are  telling  Americans  to 
use  less — oil. 

Fortunately,  the  committee  was  wise 
enough  to  reject  the  proposal  to  reclassi- 
fy down-filled  garments  and  hoist  duties 
on  a  petard  of  protectionism.  In  several 
months  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade 
Representative  will  once  again  be  dis- 
cussing the  issue  of  imports  of  down- 
filled  clothing  with  the  chief  exporters 
of  those  articles,  Taiwan,  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong,  under  the  terms  of  the  mul- 
tifiber agreement.  It  is  important  for  the 
STR  to  be  aware  that  there  is  strong 
and  unwavering  opposition  in  the  Con- 
gress to  any  attempt  to  reclassify  and  in- 
crease the  rate  of  duty  on  these  im- 
portant consumer  goods.  Both  the  Ways 
£ind  Means  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  gave  a  clear  mandate 
against  this  type  of  proposal,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  House  would  have 
acted  similarly  if  this  issue  had  been 
brought  before  this  body.  I  believe  it  is 
also  important  to  remind  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  of  the  strong  feel- 
ing among  many  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  increase  in  volume  allowed  for 
these  articles  be  kept  as  loose  as  possible 
in  light  of  the  growing  demand  among 
American  consumers  for  reasonably 
priced  down-filled  outerwear. 

I  £un  sure  that  none  of  my  colleagues 
would  disagree  with  me  if  I  said  that  the 


American  consumer,  coping  with  con- 
tinuing increases  in  the  cost  of  clothing, 
housing,  food,  and  fuel  deserves  a  break. 
I  do  not  think  that  an  affordable,  warm 
winter  coat  for  next  year  is  too  much  for 
anyone  to  ask. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  I  want  to  say 
this,  when  this  controversy  arose  in  our 
committee  discussions  we  tried  to  use 
the  format  that  has  been  described  In 
order  to  resolve  it,  so  we  could  avoid  con- 
troversy on  the  floor.  I  want  to  thank 
both  liie  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins)  for  being  co- 
operative in  giving  the  committee  a 
chance  to  work  out  the  problems  so  there 
would  be  no  controversy  on  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  2492  as 
reported  from  the  committee.  As  such, 
the  bill  simply  provides  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  duty  suspension  on  crude 
feathers  and  down  through  June  30, 1984. 
The  previous  duty  suspension  expired  on 
June  30.  1979.  and  the  bill  also  provides 
for  reliquidation  of  entries  made  be- 
tween June  30.  1979  and  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2492  in  order  to  insure 
a  fair  transition  over  the  interim  period. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  now  appears  to  be 
noncontroversial  in  nature.  It  applies  to 
raw  feathers  and  down  imported  under 
item  186.15  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States.  Currently,  about  80 
percent  of  domestic  demand  is  supplied 
by  imports.  Consumer  demand  has  risen 
dramatically  since  1974,  and  this  trend 
is  expected  to  continue.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  domestic  producers  of  crude 
feathers  and  down  will  be  able  to  expand 
their  production  beyond  the  20  percent 
of  the  market  they  now  supply.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  principal  reason  the 
duty  was  suspended  initially,  and  ap- 
parently the  structure  of  the  industry 
has  not  changed. 

A  continuation  of  the  duty  suspension 
in  this  case  would  lower  the  costs  to  do- 
mestic manufacturers  of  down-fllled 
wearing  apparel  and  would  Improve 
their  competitive  position  with  respect 
to  imports  of  finished  down -filled  coats, 
vests,  and  jackets.  Imports  of  finished 
down-filled  apparel  items  have  risen 
sharply  over  the  past  several  years,  and 
have  become  increasingly  cost-competi- 
tive with  similar  domestically  produced 
garments.  This  fact  has  caused  some 
concern  because  most  of  this  increase 
enters  the  United  States  in  a  basket 
category  that  carries  a  rather  low  rate  of 
duty  and  is  not  subject  to  quantitative 
limitations  under  the  multifiber  ar- 
rangement. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Jenkins)  offered  an  amendment 
during  the  Trade  Subcommittee's  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  reclassify  virtually 
all  of  the  down-filled  articles  now  enter- 
ing the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  duty 
of  7  percent  ad  valorem.  Instead,  an  ar- 
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ray  of  duties  ranging  from  8  to  42.5  per- 
cent ad  valorem  would  be  applied  to 
these  articles,  depending  on  the  com- 
ponent of  chief  value  other  than  down. 

This  would  mean,  of  course,  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer  for  the  down- 
filled  street  and  sportswear  that  has  be- 
come so  popular  today.  The  amendment, 
which  I  have  consistently  opposed,  was 
rejected  by  the  committee  before  report- 
ing the  bill,  but  the  rule  we  have  just 
approved  would  permit  Mr.  Jenkins  to 
offer  the  amendment  on  the  floor  today. 

Since  HJl.  2492  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  U.S.  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative has  conducted  extensive 
negotiations  with  supplying  countries  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  this  issue.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  these  negotiations  and  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  an 
interim  agreement  has  been  reached 
that  would  limit  the  increase  in  imports 
of  down-filled  wearing  apparel  from 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  to  20  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  items  im- 
ported last  year.  After  a  3 -month  period, 
negotiations  would  continue  with  re- 
spect to  the  percentage  increase  in  vol- 
ume for  particular  categories  of  cloth- 
ing affected. 

I  believe  this  interim  agreeemnt  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  which  is  cal- 
culated to  protect  the  interests  of  both 
the  consumer  and  the  domestic  apparel 
industry.  However,  we  must  make  it 
clear  that  any  changes  in  volume  subse- 
quently made  as  a  result  of  further 
negotiations  not  serve  to  shield  domestic 
industry  from  competition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  consumers  who  de- 
serve the  choice  of  lower  cost  imported 
down-filled  clothing.  I  understand  that 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Jenkins,  is  satisfied 
with  the  negotiated  compromise,  and  I 
understand  he  will  not  offer  his  amend- 
ment today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  compromise  I  have 
described  should  clear  the  way  for  ap- 
proval of  the  needed  suspension  of  duty 
on  crude  feathers  and  down  unencum- 
bered by  any  textile  reclassification  pro- 
vision that  could  prove  to  be  very  costly 
to  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.  The  bill 
as  reported  received  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  State,  and 
Treasury  and  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  H.R.  2492  without 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  extension  of  the  present  suspension 
of  duty  on  crude  feathers  and  down. 

The  continued  suspension  of  this  tariff 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  domestic 
bedding  and  clothing  industries,  for  it 
will  permit  American  manufacturers  to 
compete  effectively  against  imported 
products  that  contain  foreign  processed 
feathers  and  down.  It  is  estimated  that 
22  million  pounds  of  raw  feathers  and 
down  are  needed  to  meet  our  economy's 
surging  market.  But  our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  these  commodities  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  supply  less  than  20  percent  of 
this  demand.  In  fact,  the  domestic  in- 
dustry readily  anticipates  its  continuing 


dependence  upon  foreign  sources  tor 
these  products.  Extending  the  existing 
suspension  is,  therefore,  essential  if 
lower  cost  raw  materials  for  American 
producers  of  feather-  and  down-filled 
commodities  are  to  be  provided  to  the 
public. 

Prior  to  1974,  when  this  legislation 
was  first  enacted,  a  15-percent  duty  was 
imposed  upon  feathers  and  downs,  but 
significantly  lower  tariff  rates  were  ap- 
plied to  the  finished  products,  thereby 
creating  an  abnormal  rate  condition. 
This  situation  favored  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  the  extent  that  our  domestic 
manufacturers  of  sleeping  bags  and 
outerwear  garments  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  keep  pace  with  foreign 
suppliers. 

Unless  the  present  suspension  of  duty 
is  continued,  the  juxtaposition  of  rates 
will  resurface,  allowing  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  again  win  an  inordinately 
large  share  of  the  market.  This  would 
encourage  our  American  manufacturers 
to  establish  facilities  abroad,  and  result 
in  a  further  loss  of  American  jobs.  The 
export  potential  of  American  compa- 
nies would  be  severely  endangered  as 
well,  negatively  affecting  our  balance 
of  payments  at  a  time  when  we  can 
least  afford  it. 

The  continuation  of  the  existing  sus- 
pension has  the  endorsement  of  the 
administration,  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
and  the  Departments  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce.  In  that,  in  their 
comments  to  our  committee,  these 
agencies  stressed  that  the  extension 
would  benefit  the  domestic  apparel  in- 
dustry in  obtaining  access  to  needed 
raw  materials  at  a  cost  competitive  with 
that  of  foreign  manufacturers.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  lifting  of  the  sus- 
pension will  result  in  such  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  price  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers'  finished  goods  (pillows, 
clothing,  comforters),  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  compete  with  their  imported 
counterparts.  And,  of  course,  extending 
this  legislation  will  in  no  way  adverse- 
ly affect  the  domestic  producers  of  wa- 
terfowl feathers  and  downs.  The  200 
American  suppliers  who  engage  in  this 
trade,  raise  their  birds  primarily  for 
meat.  The  rocketing  demand  over  the 
past  5  years  for  outerwear  garments 
has  served  to  dispel  any  notions  that 
the  suspension  would  impact  deleteri- 
ously  on  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
continuing  the  current  suspension  of  the 
duty  on  crude  feathers  and  down  will 
promote  competition,  benefit  American 
industry  by  providing  an  impetus  for 
the  export  of  American-made  products, 
and  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  the 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  crude  feathers 
and  down  be  extended.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R. 
2492  without  amendment,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.* 
•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  under  consideration  before  us  to- 
day, extending  the  suspension  of  an  im- 


port duty  on  crude  and  nnished  down 
feathers  until  June  30,  1984,  is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  feather  and 
down  industry  in  this  country.  Since 
June  30,  1979,  this  industry  has  been  in 
a  state  of  limbo  and  has  been  seriously 
threatened  by  the  lack  of  any  measure 
to  protect  them  from  high  tariff  and 
import  duties. 

Because  only  20  percent  of  the  feath- 
ers and  down  needed  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  can  be  obtained  from  do- 
mestic sources,  U.S.  manufacturers 
must  import  80  percent  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials needed  from  countries  where 
food  from  sources  of  waterfowl  are  much 
more  popular  than  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  about  60  firms  in  this  country 
involved  in  the  importation  of  crude  and 
down  feathers.  Eight  of  these  firms  are 
located  in  Brooklyn  and  five  are  located 
in  my  district.  These  Brooklyn  companies 
comprise  over  65  percent  of  the  industry. 
The  current  legislative  status  has  caused 
tremendous  confusion  in  business  plan- 
ning for  this  industry.  It  is  the  tradi- 
tional practice,  based  on  the  original  1974 
duty  suspension  legislation,  to  quote 
prices  for  goods  and  to  make  purchase 
commitments  far  in  advance  of  the  actual 
season  in  which  the  garment  is  marketed. 
This  tradition  leads  to  stable  employment 
practices  on  a  year-round  basis.  However, 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  posed  by 
a  lack  of  legislation  suspending  tariffs 
has  made  it  difficult  for  many  of  the 
companies  in  this  country  to  quote  prices. 

The  interim  measure  imposing  15  per- 
cent on  raw  goods  and  7.5  percent  on  fin- 
ished goods  such  as  coats,  parkas,  vests, 
sleeping  bags,  comforters,  and  so  forth, 
has  further  exacerbated  the  situation. 
This  disruption  has  caused  cash  flow 
problems  for  the  companies  making  it 
necessary  for  them  to  borrow  at  high 
interest  rates  in  order  to  post  bonds  with 
customs  or  pay  the  duty  quoted  on  the 
products.  These  companies  are  also 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  export  mar- 
kets because  the  imposition  of  a  tariff 
will  eventually  mean  that  finished  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  the  United  States 
will  bear  a  much  higher  price  tag  than 
those  goods  produced  in  other  countries. 

The  loss  of  this  industry  in  Brooklyn 
alone  will  mean  that  1,100  people  will 
be  unemployed.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
these  workers  are  semiskilled  and  what 
skills  they  do  have  are  not  necessarily 
transferable.  The  loss  of  these  plants 
would  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
unemployment  and  welfare  rolls  for  my 
district.  Already  both  figures  are  way 
above  the  national  average  with  the  un- 
employment rate  at  a  high  of  35  percent. 

Very  few  jobs  that  are  semiskilled  exist 
anymore,  particularly  in  the  Northeast- 
em  part  of  the  country  from  which  nu- 
merous plants  have  moved  in  the  last 
decade  Discontinuation  of  the  tariff  sus- 
pension would  exacerbate  the  employ- 
ment situation. 

Since  1974,  the  demand  for  down  prod- 
ucts has  increased  significantly.  In  1974, 
$8  million  worth  of  down  products  were 
imported.  This  translates  into  about  3.4 
million  down-filled  products.  In  1978, 
there  were  $59  million  down-filled  prod- 


ucts uii  uie  iiiarB.CL.  xiiut  iiia,rB.ci,  wiu 
grow  even  more  in  the  next  5  years.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  will  share  very 
little  in  this  market. 

The  imposition  of  a  tariff  of  7.5  per- 
cent on  raw  products  will  mean  that 
American  manufacturers  will  be  under- 
priced  by  foreign  markets.  Already  a 
number  of  foreign  exports  have  nearly 
captured  the  American  market  and  these 
products  are  sold  in  this  country  bearing 
the  labels  of  American  companies. 

This  measure  to  suspend  the  import 
duty  on  crude  and  finished  down  feath- 
ers comes  at  an  extremely  crucial  time 
for  this  country.  We  are  facing  a  num- 
ber of  financial  and  inflationary  prob- 
lems which  are  compounded  by  energy 
related  problems.  We  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  an  industry  that  is  facing  pos- 
sible extinction.  Such  an  event  would 
further  cwnpound  both  these  problems. 

This  industry  consists  of  about  60  small 
companies  employing  less  than  250  people 
each.  The  products  manufactured  from 
these  raw  materials  are  extremely  im- 
portant in  these  days  of  energy  conser- 
vation. A  down-fllled  garment,  blanket, 
or  comforter  can  raise  the  temperature 
10  degrees. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  ignore 
this  industry's  plea  for  help.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the  bill 
before  us  and  to  vote  for  the  suspension 
of  a  duty  tariff  on  crude  and  finished 
down  feathers.* 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  now  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  is  considered  as 
read.  No  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
except  an  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  an  amend- 
ment, and  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November  14, 
1979  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 
tive Jenkins  of  Georgia,  said  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purpose  of  debate. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
HJl.  2492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Items 
903.70  and  903.80  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "On  or  before  6/30/79"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "On  or  before  6/30/84". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any  ar- 
ticle to  which  Item  903.70  or  903.80  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (as  In 
effect  on  June  30,  1979)  applied  and — 


V  tAAAV    *JV, 
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befc««  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and 

(2)  with  req>ect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  If  any  of  the  amendments  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to 
such  entry  or  withdrawal,  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  be  liquidated  or  rellquidated  as  though 
such  entry  or  withdrawal  had  been  made  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stxtdds) 
having  assumed  the  chsdr,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2492)  to  correct  an  anomaly  in  the  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  articles  of  apparel 
in  which  feathers  or  downs  are  used  as 
filling  and  to  extend  imtil  June  30,  1984, 
the  duty  provisions  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  downs,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  485,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  371,  nays  0, 
not  voting  62,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  58] 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 


YEAS — 371 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

BafalU 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 


Bevlll 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 


Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

BurllBon 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PhUUp 

Butler 

Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Chappell 

Cheney 

CbUbolm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  m. 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coitnan 

Cotter 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

DeectUe 

Davis,  Mich. 

DeclLard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

EUiglLsh 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Faaoell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Furd,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Gllclcman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Oradlaon 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Oreen 

Grlsham 

Gxiarlnl 

Oudger 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 


Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hlnson 
HoUand 
Hoilenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huclcaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
KeUy 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Uoyd 
Loefller 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Lundine 
Lungren 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McHugh 
McKay 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mica 
Michel 
Mlkulskl 
MUler,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mlneta 
Mlnlsh 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 


Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkma 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Ratchford 

Regiila 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rtnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Geiznaln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark, 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockznan 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

Udall 

numan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

VanUt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttakar 
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Whltten 

Wirth 

Yatron 

Williams.  Mont.  Wolff 

Young,  Alaska 

Williams.  Ohio  Wolpe 

Young.  Pla. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Young.  Mo. 

WUflon.  Tex. 

Wylle 

Zablockl 

Winn 

Yates 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING— 62 

Anderson.  III. 

Hansen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Bedell 

Heftel 

Myers,  Pa. 

Blaggl 

High  tower 

Oakar 

Campbell 

HUlls 

Panetta 

Carney 

Horton 

Pursell 

Cavanaugb 

Jeffords 

Rahall 

Conable 

Jenrette 

RaUsback 

Coughlln 

Kazen 

Rangel 

Crane,  Philip 

Kemp 

Roberts 

DavU.  S.C. 

Kogovsek 

Runnels 

de  la  Garza 

Leland 

Santlnl 

Dlngell 

Lent 

Scheuer 

Dougherty 

Luken 

Shannon 

Eckbardt 

McClory 

Stewart 

Ertel 

McCloskey 

Symms 

Fary 

McBwen 

Thompson 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McKlnney 

Treen 

Fowler 

Madlgan 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Gephardt 

Mazzoll 

Wyatt 

Glaimo 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Wydler 

Oilman 

Murphy,  ni. 

D1340 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Rahall  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  vrtth  Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Ertel. 

Mr.  Gephardt  wltSi  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  High  tower  with  Mr.  Santlnl. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Fowler  vrtth  Mr.  Treen. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  until  July  1,  1984,  the 
duty  suspension  on  crude  feathers  and 
downs.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R. 
3789,  SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND 
DOMESTIC   ALLOTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report  (Re- 
port No.  96-756)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  579)  providing  for  consideration  of 


the  bill  (H.R.  3789)  to  amend  section 
16<b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  a  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  REPORT  OP  COUNCIL 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  February  19,  1980.) 


AIPTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DULY  PASSED.  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Wednes- 
day. February  20,  1980,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gentle- 
man from  California  explain  to  us  why 
this  is  necessary? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  Iwo  Jima  Day  legislation  to  be 
signed  so  the  commemoration  can  take 
place  today.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  523 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVES- 
TIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-757)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  523)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  527 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96- 
758)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  527)  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  530 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96- 
759)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  530)  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  531 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFI- 
CIAL CONDUCT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  iRept.  No.  96- 
760)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  531)  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  53:^: 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  'Rept.  No.  96- 
761)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  532 >  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  535 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-762)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  535)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 


miiiee  on  science  ana  iecnnoiogy,  wnicn 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


mittee  on  Armed  Services,  which  was  re-  miltee  on  Agriculture,  wtuch  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or-  ferred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  dered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
536  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FI- 
NANCE AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  the 
privileged  report  iRept.  No.  96-763)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  536)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
537  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  the 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-764)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  537)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
538  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-765)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  538)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  539 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVES'H- 
GATIONS  AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-766)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  539)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  541 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVES'H- 
GATIONS  AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-767)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  541)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  543 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-768)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  543)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  545 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-769)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  545)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  546 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVES- 
TIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-770)  on 
the  resolution  <H.  Res.  546)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  552 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVES- 
TIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-771)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  552)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  eocpenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  554 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVES- 
TIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-772)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  554)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  556 
TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  INVES- 
TTGATTONS  AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-773)  on 
the  resolution  iH.  Res.  556)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
557  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATTONS  AND  STUDIES  OF 
WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 
TASK  FORCE  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-774)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  557)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  of  a  welfare  and  pension 
plans  task  force  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
565  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
SELECT  COMMITTEE   ON  AGING 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-775)  on 
the  resolution  <H.  Res.  565)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
567  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  sulnnitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-776)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  567)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
569  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-777)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  569)  to  provide 
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funds  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Per- 
manent Select  Cwnmittee  on  Intelli- 
gence, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


LUTHERAN  CONDEMNATION  OF 
ABORTION 

( Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  to  any  informed  observer  that  the 
antifamily  stereotyping  of  the  pro-life 
movement  as  Catholic  is  another 
example  of  the  big  lie  technique  in 
action.  It  is  an  insult  both  to  Catholics 
and  to  non-Catholics,  and  has  implica- 
tions of  concern  even  to  Members  who 
are  not  pro-life.  Catholics  are  well  aware 
that  this  stereotyping  is  not  advanced 
in  laudatory  terms.  It  is  done  in  an  effort 
to  stigmatize  them  as  backward,  narrow- 
minded,  and  biased.  I  am  not  a  Catholic. 
I  am  a  Protestant,  but  I  could  not  resent 
this  leftist  ploy  any  more  were  I  a  fervent 
Roman  Catholic. 

Religious  stereotyping  has  an  old  and 
ugly  history  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  founding  of  our  country  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  condemnation  of  citizens  or 
the  views  of  citizens  because  of  the  re- 
ligion they  chose  to  practice.  Catholic. 
Protestant,  Anglican,  Huguenot — they  all 
came  here.  This  old/new  tactic  of  the 
antifamily  forces  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  to  which  we  as  a  nation  adhere. 

In  Augxist  of  1979,  the  Convention  of 
the  Wisconsin  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  in  Watertown,  Wis.,  a  synod  rep- 
resenting 400,000  Lutherans,  issued  a 
resolution  condemning  abortion  as 
murder  and  encouraged  editors  of  its 
periodicals,  its  pastors  and  its  teachers 
to  continue  fervently  and  faithfully  to 
testify  against  abortion. 

I  enter  the  Lutheran  condemnation  of 
abortion  into  the  Record  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  an  intelligent  and  concise  ex- 
planation of  the  Christian  pro-life  posi- 
tion. Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  expose  this  insulting  and 
dangerous  religious  classification  of  the 
pro-life  movement  so  long  as  it  is  given 
any  credence  or  attention  in  our  Gov- 
ernment or  our  press. 

The  word  "continue"  in  the  resolution 
Is  important.  For  those  willing  to  pay 
attention,  many  Lutherans  have  been 
active  in  the  pro-life  movement  while  the 
"Catholic  plot"  gambit  has  been  allowed 
full  play  by  editors  and  public  officials 
who  should  know  better.  There  are  many 
other  non-Catholic  religious  denomina- 
tions and  leaders  whose  efforts  in  the 
pro-life  movement  have  been  similarly 
ignored. 

The  religious  labeling  of  pro-life  is 
clearly  a  tactic  of  desperation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  know  that  their  argu- 
ments for  abortion  on  demand  cannot 
carry  on  the  grounds  of  reason.  Like  so 
many  discredited  causes  in  the  past,  they 
have  fallen  back  on  religious  bigotry  to 
draw  attention  away  from  the  moral 
weakness  of  their  case.  Our  people  have 
progressed  far  beyond  the  age  when  such 


appeals  reap  anything  but  their  con- 
tempt. I  call  upon  public  officials  and  the 
press  to  reflect  that  same  moral  adult- 
hood. 

The  text  of  the  August  1979  pro-life 
resolution  of  the  Wisconsin  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  follows: 

Whereas.  (1)  the  Holy  Scrlptxires  clearly 
teach  that  the  living  yet  unborn  are  persons 
In  the  sight  of  God  and  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  His  Commandment  against  mur- 
der (Job  10:  9-11;  Ex.  20:  13;  Mt.  5:  12;  Gen. 
9:  6;  Ps.  139:  13;  Ps.  51:  5;  Jer.  1:  5;  Luke  1: 
41-44);  and 

Whereas  (2)  our  hearts  are  grieved  over 
the  millions  of  unborn  who  are  being  mur- 
dered each  year  through  the  sin  of  willful 
abortion;  and 

Whereas  (3)  our  Synod  has  historically 
testified  against  abortion,  except  when  It  Is 
medically  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother;  therefore  be  It  Resolved,  (a)  that 
we  encourage  the  editors  of  our  Synodical 
periodicals  as  well  as  our  pastors  and  teach- 
ers to  continue  fervently  and  faithfully  to 
testify  against  abortion;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  (b)  that  we  continue  to  lu-ge  our 
membership  to  make  God's  will  In  this  mat- 
ter known  to  our  fellowmen  whenever  the 
opportunity  presents  Itself;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  (c)  that  we  encourage  our  mem- 
bership to  express  their  concern  and  com- 
passion for  distressed  pregnant  women  by 
supporting  the  development  of  alternatives 
to  abortion  programs  which  are  consistent 
with  God's  Word;  and  be  U  finally  Resolved, 
(d)  that  we  more  zealously  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  which  alone  can  change  the  wicked 
hearts  of  men  and  turn  them  from  sin  to 
righteousness. 


ATMOSPHERIC  FALLOUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  thp  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  intended  to  either 
reduce  or  eliminate  those  air  emissions 
which  lead  to  harmful  effects  caused  by 
"atmospheric  deposition." 

It  is  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
United  States  must  embark  on  a  course 
of  energy  efficiency.  Despite  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  increased  conservation, 
our  consumption  of  fossil  fuels  will  con- 
tinue at  a  rapid  pace,  with  an  increased 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  coal,  our  most 
abundant  fossil  fuel  reserve.  While  the 
merits  of  such  a  policy  choice  can  and 
have  been  debated  extensively,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  short-term  we  have 
little  choice.  The  Federal  Government's 
role  in  the  development  of  more  efficient, 
less  polluting  energy  options  has  been 
slow  to  evolve  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
and  consequently  the  available  choices 
are  limited. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss,  however,  all 
the  pro's  and  con's  of  the  proposed  coal 
conversion  provisions  of  the  energy  plan. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that,  despite  seemingly  ade- 
quate environmental  safeguards  imposed 
on  processes  and  facilities  using  coal,  we 
are  endorsing  a  policy  that  could  without 
sufficient  study,  prove  to  have  very  seri- 
ous ramifications  for  American  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  productivity. 

Congress  began  to  recognize  the  air 
pollution  problem  in  the  mid-sixties  and 
legislation  has  since  been  passed  which 
establishes  goals  for  protecting  and  en- 


hancing the  Nation's  air  quality.  Further 
improvements  have  been  made  over  the 
years  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  suc- 
cessive amendments.  Although  we  have 
set  air  quality  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  welfare,  one 
development  that  is  rarely  mentioned  is 
the  accumulated  impact  that  fossil  fuel 
pollution  has  on  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. A  compilation  of  studies  pre- 
pared by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power  notes: 

Damage  directly  linked  to  ongoing  fallout 
of  Industrial  pollution  across  the  U.S.  con- 
tinent, extending  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
the  source  of  emission,  has  already  reduced 
yields  In  forests  and  other  crops  In  some 
areas  by  as  much  as  75  percent. 

Similarly,  Russell  Train,  former  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  noted : 

Dollar  losses  to  agriculture  as  a  result  ol 
air  pollution  are  difficult  to  quantify.  How- 
ever. It  Is  safe  to  say  that  It  runs  .  .  .  pos- 
sibly in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  when  all  aspects  of  reduced  pro- 
ductivity are  considered. 

Air  pollution,  however,  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  be  isolated  as  a  signifi- 
cant agricultural  problem.  A  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  report  indi- 
cates: 

In  studies  undertaken  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, researchers  found  in  controlled  ex- 
periments measuring  filtered  clean-air  yields 
versus  ambient  poUuted-alr  yields  that  re- 
ductions were  sizable.  Alfalfa  yields  declined 
38  percent;  blackeyed  peas.  32  percent;  let- 
tuce. 42  percent,  sweet  corn.  72  percent;  and 
radish.  38  percent.  In  Massachusetts,  similar 
experiments  showed  yield  reductions  from 
ambient  air  pollution  of  15  percent  for  al- 
falfa and  sweet  corn,  25  percent  for  beans, 
and  33  percent  for  tomatoes.  Crop  losses 
from  air  pollution  In  California  In  1974 
amounted  to  over  55  million  dollars.  Indica- 
tions show  that  the  loss  trends  are  steadily 
increasing. 

The  substantial  shift  to  coal  as  a  fuel 
source  envisioned  by  the  administration 
will  significantly  increase  pollution  emis- 
sions, even  with  proper  enforcement  of 
clean  air  standards  and  new  source  per- 
formance standards.  My  concern  Is  that 
not  enough  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  many  potential  impacts  of  such 
a  shift,  but  particularly  as  that  shift  will 
impact  on  our  agricultural  productivity. 
Air  pollution  affecting  crops  is  not  con- 
fined to  industrial  and  urban  areas.  It 
can  spread  across  the  entire  continent 
into  many  nonindustrialized  food-pro- 
ducing States.  As  another  report  notes: 

Often  covering  distances  of  hundreds  of 
miles,  sometimes  as  far  as  a  thousand 
miles  .  .  .  pollutants  travel  through  the 
atmosphere,  undergoing  added  chemical 
changes,  depositing  the  resultant  fallout  as 
dry  particulates  or  add  rain  at  distant 
places. 

Perhaps  the  primary  indicator  for  de- 
termining the  extent  of  pollution  in  food 
areas  is  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
acid  rain,  highly  acidic  rainfall  pro- 
duced by  sulfuric  acid  formed  from  the 
oxidation  of  pollutant  sulfur  compounds 
that  have  been  released  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Data  from  the  Scientific  American 
has  shown  that — 

Acid  rain  covered  part  of  all  the  land  In 
states  east  of  the  lOOth  meridian  and  showed 
up  In  large  areas  to  the  west:  around  Los 


Angeles,  in  Oregon's  Willamette  Valley,  even 
in  Tucson.  Arizona  and  Grand  Forks.  North 
Dakota.  Studies  indicate  that  acid  rain 
causes  a  reduction  In  the  photosynthate 
process,  decreasing  sugar  and  starch  concen- 
trations as  the  pH  value  drops.  The  effect  on 
aquatic  ecosystems  of  southeastern  Canada 
and  the  northeastern  U.S.  is  resulting  in 
streams  and  lakes  becoming  so  acid  that  sal- 
monoid  fishes  can  no  longer  survive. 

This  phenomenon  was  dramatically  il- 
lustrated in  a  major  study  by  the  Swed- 
ish Government  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment in  1971.  The  report's  conclu- 
sions noted  that  the  acidity  of  rain  in 
Sweden  has  increased  substantially  since 
the  1950's.  It  is  estimated  that  this  sulfur 
deposition  from  precipitation  is  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  2  to  3  petcent  a  year, 
and  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  acid- 
ification of  some  10,000  lakes  in  Sweden, 
wreaking  havoc  upon  the  ecosystems  of 
those  lakes.  However,  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  acid  precipitation  is  actually 
Swedish  in  origin.  Over  70  percent  Is 
attributed  to  foreign  sources  such  as 
Great  Britain  and  central  Europe,  and 
a  significant  portion  is  even  thought  to 
originate  from  the  North  American 
continent. 

Clearly,  the  "acid  rain"  problem  is 
hemispheric  if  not  global  in  scope.  As  we, 
and  most  of  the  industrialized  countries 
of  the  world,  continue  to  bum  ever 
greater  quantities  of  fossil  fuels,  we  can 
expect  the  impact  of  acid  precipitation 
on  sensitive  ecosystems  to  become  more 
serious,  even  though  its  overall  severity 
is  still  being  evaluated. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  establishes  a  coordination 
mechanism  necessary  for  gaining  the 
participation  of  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, universities,  private  industry,  and 
foreign  governments  in  solving  what  are 
very  serious  problems  related  to  atmos- 
pheric deposition. 

First,  the  bill  creates  a  six-member 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Atmos- 
pheric Fallout.  The  six  members  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
must  come  from  private  industry,  State 
government,  a  private  or  public  college 
or  university,  and  a  nationally  organized 
environmental  group.  The  Council  must 
Include  a  member  from  a  State  with  high 
air  emission  levels  q,nd  a  member  from 
a  State  seriously  impacted  by  atmos- 
pheric fallout. 

An  advisory  council  of  this  nature,  I 
believe,  is  essential  to  dealing  effectively 
and  efficiently  with  problems  associated 
with  atmospheric  deposition.  It  cannot 
be  just  a  coordinated  program  of  the 
Federal  Government — it  must  involve 
private  industry.  State  governments. 
Universities,  colleges,  and  citizens  in  or- 
der for  the  problems  to  be  solved.  The 
problems  associated  with  atmospheric 
fallout  know  no  political  boundaries. 

Second,  it  establishes  an  interagency 
committee  to  examine  and  investigate 
the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric 
fallout  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  reduce  such  fallout.  The  inter- 
agency committee  would  include  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  agencies  and  would 
be  cochaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture and  the  Administrator,  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  SI  10.6  million 
to  be  appropriated  over  a  10-year  period. 
These  funds  would  be  used  by  the  com- 
mittee to  gain  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  problems  associated  with  atmos- 
pheric fallout,  and  in  providing  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  identified.  State. 
Federal  agencies,  universities  and  col- 
leges, private  industry,  and  citizen  groups 
are  expected  to  participate  in  this  im- 
portant undertaking. 

At  the  end  of  the  10-year  period,  the 
committee  and  advisory  council  would 
cease  to  exist  unless  extended  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  act  now 
as  we  move  forward  to  become  energy 
independent.  Unless  we  are  careful,  we 
may  be  trading  one  serious  problem  for 
what  may  be  a  far  more  serious  problem 
in  the  years  ahead.* 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    1978    FOREIGN 
EARNED  INCOME  ACT'S  CHANGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  right  now, 
as  Americans  around  the  world  are  fil- 
ing their  1979  income  tax  returns, 
Americans  abroad  are  first  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  1978  Foreign  Earned  In- 
come Act's  changes  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  U.S.  citizens  living  and  working  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

In  a  statement  on  page  E430  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  6,  I 
noted  that  the  changes  in  the  tax  laws 
pertaining  to  Americans  abroad — from 
a  fiat  $20,000  income  exclusion  to  a  series 
of  excess  living  deductions — were  caus- 
ing many  Americans  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  As  it  is  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  companies  to  recruit  new  in- 
dividuals to  replace  them,  the  jobs  which 
were  formerly  held  by  Americans  are 
now  being  filled  by  foreign  nationals, 
whose  countries  do  not  tax  them  on  their 
foreign  earnings.  Foreign  nationals  do 
not  specify  American  supplies  and  sup- 
pliers as  Americans  do.  "This  observation 
has  been  substantiated  by  the  President's 
Export  Council  Subcommittee  on  Export 
Expansion's  report  on  the  tax  treatment 
of  Americans  working  overseas. 

In  its  report,  the  subcommittee  notes 
that  Americans  are  being  taxed  out  of 
competition  in  overseas  markets,  and 
that  this  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
at  least  5  percent  of  total  exports,  or  a 
loss  in  overseas  sales  of  at  least  $6  to 
$7  billion.  To  remedy  this  problem,  the 
task  force  recommends  that  new  tax  pro- 
visions be  enacted  immediately. 

Such  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
overseas  Americans  would  be  designed 
to  be  comparable  to  the  tax  policies  of 
our  major  competing  industrial  nations, 
none  of  which  now  tax  citizens  who  meet 
certain  foreign  residency  requirements. 
The  approach  recommended  by  the 
President's  Export  Council  Subcommit- 
tee is  the  same  as  that  taken  by  my 
bill,  H.R.  5211,  which  would  exempt 
Americans  living  and   working  abroad 


from  taxation  on  their  earnings  as  long 
as  they  meet  the  foreign  residency  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the 
President  has  chosen  to  ignore  his  own 
Commission's  recommendations.  While 
the  administration  professes  to  want  to 
develop  new  markets  and  increase  ex- 
ports abroad,  it  is  unwilling  to  support 
legislation  which  will  achieve  this  goal. 
Instead,  the  administration  is  content 
with  business  as  usual  which,  of  course, 
means  lost  sales  abroad,  lost  jobs,  lost 
tax  revenue,  and  continuing  trade  defi- 
cits. 

The  administration  ought  to  support 
the  findings  of  the  Export  Coimcil,  and 
either  support  bills  currently  in  the  Con- 
gress, or  transmit  a  new  proposal,  which 
would  ease  the  tax  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans living  abroad.  If  that  does  not  oc- 
cur, the  Congress  should  act  unilateral- 
ly to  relieve  this  problem.* 


D  1350 
KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again,  as  I  have  almost  on  a  weekly  basis 
since  the  assassination  of  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  John  W.  Wood  and  before 
that,  to  speak  of  the  attempted  murder 
of  Assistant  Federal  District  Attorney 
James  Kerr. 

I  have  said,  and  I  will  repeat  now,  that 
these  two  crimes  occurring  for  the  first 
time  are  therefore  so  unprecedented  that 
one  branch  of  our  Government  is  under 
a  serious  threat,  a  threat  of  intimida- 
tion, a  threat  of  reduction  in  its  inde- 
pendence to  which  it  is  entitled  under 
our  system  of  government. 

After  the  assault  and  the  attempted 
murder  of  Assistant  Federal  District 
Attorney  James  Kerr,  some  people  who 
witnessed  my  concern  and  my  expres- 
sions were  aware  that  it  was  first  com- 
pletely localized  in  the  area  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  both 
crimes  took  place  in  an  adjacent  con- 
gressional district  to  mine  in  the  sub- 
urban part  of  San  Antonio,  in  one  of 
the  most  distinguished,  sedate,  and  af- 
fiuent  and  quiet  neighborhoods  in  the 
country.  Actually,  that  just  happened  to 
be  the  site  selected.  The  real  scene  goes 
600  miles  westward  on  the  outer  reaches 
of  the  western  judicial  district  of  which 
San  Antonio  more  or  less  serves  as  the 
headquarters,  over  in  El  Paso,  Tex., 
where  the  obvious  cause  and  motivation 
for  both  crimes  have  arisen  and  where 
you  have  the  concentration  or  the  hub 
of  activity  in  this  nefarious  international 
trade  which  I  had  been  reporting  prior 
to  these  attacks  as  having  grown  to 
enormous  proportions — the  No.  1  crime 
record  in  the  country  today.  It  has  now 
gone  international.  It  is  the  stolen  auto- 
mobile and  automobile  parts  into  Mex- 
ico in  exchange  for  drugs.  That  now  is 
more  than  $1.5  billion  in  illegal  business. 
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The  reason  for  it  is  that  organized  crime 
of  the  most  sophisticated  type  moved  in 
just  comparatively  recently.  It  is  really 
a  very,  very  busy  enterprise. 

You  actually  have  four  flows  as  I  said 
before.  You  have  your  Eastern  Seaboard 
which  includes  Washington,  D.C.,  down 
the  coast  into  Florida  and  then  across  to 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  and  into  Mexico 
at  the  southernmost  border  point. 

Then  you  have  the  Chicago-Dallas- 
Austin-San  Antonio-Nuevo  Laredo,  Mex- 
ico, connection  into  the  interior.  Then, 
of  course,  you  have  the  Las  Vegas-El 
Paso  connection,  which  is  where  we 
really  have  the  bigwigs. 

Then  you  also  have  the  California- 
Tijuana,  Mexico,  connection.  All  of  these 
engage  in  extensive  nefarious  practices. 

I  have  said  for  10  years  that  the  great- 
est and  the  most  insidious  problem  con- 
fronting America  is  not  communism,  it  is 
not  the  threat  of  a  foreign  invasion,  it 
is  not  even  the  Iranians.  It  is  organized 
crime  and  the  way  it  has  taken  over  in 
this  country.  It  has  penetrated  business 
all  the  way  from  banks  to  shopping  cen- 
ters, to  savings  and  loans,  and  to  insur- 
ance companies.  It  has  certainly  pene- 
trated the  highest  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  years.  In  fact.  I  have 
been  talking  on  this  subject  for  10  years 
and  sometimes  have  taken  time  to  specify 
the  manifestations  in  some  particular 
cases.  Exactly  10  years  ago  I  was  speak- 
ing out  on  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
Sharpstown  scandal,  and  I  had  to  make 
55  speeches  before  I  could  even  con- 
vince the  President  and  the  then  Attor- 
ney General  to  do  something  about  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Criminal  Matters  who  was  in  cahoots 
with  the  people  principally  behind  the 
Sharpstown  scandals. 

That  is  history.  The  point  is,  when 
these  developments  of  2  '/a  years  ago  be- 
came apparent,  first  in  the  District  be- 
cause of  the  murder  of  two  relatively 
unknown  citizens — because  these  are  the 
antecedent  happenings  which  always 
trigger  the  signals — I  spoke  out  since 
then  and  predicted  in  1978  that  there 
would  ultimately  be  attacks  on  the  law 
enforcement  agents  themselves.  Sure 
enough,  3  months  later  we  had  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  assistant 
district  attorney  for  the  western  district, 
James  Kerr. 

I  have  always  felt,  and  have  said  so, 
that  the  intention  was  not  really  to  kill 
Kerr  but  rather  to  intimidate  him.  My 
reasoning  was  simple.  It  was  because 
Kerr  was  not  a  decisionmaker.  It  was 
not  he  who  would  decide  whom  to  prose- 
cute, when  to  prosecute,  to  what  extent 
to  prosecute.  I  said,  "This  looks  to  me 
more  like  a  signal  to  the  district  attorney 
himself  or  perhaps  the  judge."  In  this 
case  I  had  very  specifically  in  mind  John 
Wood,  the  Federal  district  judge,  be- 
cause he  had  been  very  stem,  particu- 
larly with  the  drug  traffickers.  I  had  him 
in  mind  also  because,  unperceived  by 
any  real  committee  in  the  Congress  or 
through  any  expression  of  concern  for 
years,  by  even  the  highest  rungs  of  our 
enforcement  organizations,  the  fact  is 


that  these  are  the  things  that  men  like 
Judge  Wood  had  to  confront. 

For  example,  a  very  active  interna- 
tional drug  trafficker  is  arrested  in  the 
western  district.  He  is  brought  before 
the  court.  He  is  arraigned.  A  substantial 
bond  is  required:  $250,000.  The  accused 
comes  in  within  24  hours  with  $250,000 
in  cash  and  pays  that  bond.  Judge  Wood 
would  then  demand  $400,000  or  half  a 
million  dollars.  In  some  cases  he  was  re- 
versed. In  some  cases  he  himself  was 
compelled  to  reduce  that  bond.  However, 
in  each  case  you  have  this  astounding 
experience  of  having  the  accused  come 
in  with  a  cash  payment  of  $250,000  or 
more  for  a  bond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing, 
I  think,  that  should  have  been  addressed 
long  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  10 
years  I  have  been  making  requests  of  not 
only  the  law  enforcement  agencies  but 
the  President,  the  Attorneys  Greneral,  and 
the  proper  committees  of  the  House  and 
even  the  Senate.  But  it  has  been  like  a 
coyote  out  in  the  brushwood  braying  to 
the  Moon  at  the  height  of  night.  It  does 
not  seem  to  concern  anybody. 

The  reason  I  am  speaking  today  is  that 
I  have  circulated  a  request  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  consider  helping 
me  with  a  resolution  that  I  introduced 
some  3  weeks  ago  in  which  I  am  saying 
in  effect — and  this  is  what  we  would  be 
saying  in  the  resolution — that  it  is  our 
sense  that  the  President  should  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  authorize  in  turn 
as  much  as  $3  million  as  a  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  the 
conviction  of  those  responsible  for  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Federal  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  James  Kerr  and 
the  assassination  of  Federal  District 
Judge  John  Wood.  It  is  the  most  heinous 
crime  of  all.  I  call  it  the  crime  of  the 
century. 

I  have  been  criticized  for  that  by  those 
who  ask.  "Do  you  mean  to  include  even 
the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy?" I  do.  The  reason  I  do  is  because 
of  the  unprecedented  nature  of  this 
crime,  because  of  its  obvious  challenge  to 
the  third  branch  of  our  Government,  and 
because  of  the  obvious  effect  of  intimida- 
tion it  has  already  had  on  the  judges 
presently  serving  in  the  western  district, 
every  one  of  whom  is  presently  under 
custodial  surveillance  by  Federal  mar- 
shals as  well  as  by  agents  of  the  court. 

I  hope  we  will  have  some  response.  I 
see  nothing  short  of  something  of  that 
nature  occurring  if  we  are  to  have  even 
the  beginning  of  a  break  in  the  case. 

Despite  all  the  notoriety  that  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  have 
been  receiving  about  their  "sting"  opera- 
tions and  the  like,  despite  the  amount  of 
time,  money,  and  personnel  diverted  to 
such  activities  the  FBI  has  been  disap- 
pointingly unsuccessful  in  even  having  a 
lead  on  either  crime  in  this  case. 
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The  reason,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
that  the  FBI  as  the  domestic  principal 
law  enforcement  Federal  agency  has  lost 
its  capability  to  penetrate  the  real  lay- 
ers of  organized  crime  in  this  country. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  just  less  than 
2  years,  better  than  70  percent  of  their 
middle-  and  top-level  informers  have 
been  murdered.  I  think  this  has  had  a 
crippling  effect  on  any  ability  that  the 
FBI  might  have  to  penetrate  that 
real  layer  of  organized  crime  about 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  so  that 
crime  is  still  "king"  in  our  country.  It  is 
still  in  my  opinion  the  No.  1  basic  prob- 
lem confronting  this  country. 

I  say,  and  I  say  in  all  seriousness,  that 
unless  we  address  ourselves  to  this  prob- 
lem and  do  something,  it  is  certain  to  be 
the  germ  seed  of  the  destruction  of  our 
democratic  way  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  good  thing  about  the 
activities  of  the  FBI  lately  is  what  they 
have  done  in  the  name  of  clearing  out 
corruption  in  the  companion  levels  of  or- 
ganized crime,  the  so-called  white-coUar 
crimes.  There  again,  I  have  been  speak- 
ing out  on  that  for  years,  even  before  I 
came  here.  I  spoke  out  locally.  I  spoke 
out  in  the  State  senate.  Fortunately,  in 
those  instances  I  think  we  can  say  we 
had  a  measure  of  success,  because  they 
were  local  problems  and  they  were  ad- 
dressed and  I  think  successfully. 

But  here  on  the  national  level  I  find  it 
most  disturbing  that  nothing  really  se- 
rious has  been  done.  The  passage  of  such 
legislation  as  the  1970  anticrime  and 
street  crime  bill  and  the  1968  antiorga- 
nized  crime  bill  was  really  a  serious  dis- 
appointment. I  said  so  at  the  time.  I  was 
one  of  the  first  Members  who  voted 
against  the  legislation,  because  I  think 
we,  the  Congress,  failed  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  problem  and  passed  defi- 
cient law.  Its  major  portions  have  been 
since  stricken  by  the  courts,  confirming 
the  doubts  we  expressed  then,  so  we 
still  have  an  undiminished  challenge 
confronting  this  Nation. 

I  find  a  relative  unawareness  of  the 
problem  in  and  out  of  Congress  and  in 
and  out  of  the  affected  committees.  This 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  concern  I  per- 
sonally have  had. 

The  operations  recently  announced  by 
the  FBI  were  carried  out  in  the  name  of 
trying  to  address  itself  to  one  form  of 
organized  crime;  but  the  truth  is  that 
unless  there  is  a  sustained  and  directed 
and  concentrated  and  highest-priority 
effort  at  the  national  level,  it  means  that 
it  will  be  the  biggest  challenge  of  all,  be- 
cause the  type  and  the  diversity  of  crime 
that  besets  this  country  would  not  be 
possible  if  there  were  not  a  close  and  in- 
timate link  between  governmental,  po- 
litical and  business  sectors  and  organized 
crime. 

Maybe  it  is  just  too  late.  Maybe  it  just 
cannot  be  done.  I  do  not  think  so.  What 
I  see  of  our  country  is  essentially  that  we 
are  a  healthy  people,  but  more  or  less 
depending  on  and  trusting  the  likes  of 
ourselves  and  the  likes  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  executive  branch  and 
the  judiciary  to  carry  out  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  government. 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  the  American 
people  to  have  freedom  in  name  only,  but 
not  in  reality,  if  the  Government  can- 
not control  crime? 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINO  BRUMIDI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1980,  marks  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Constantino  Brumidi, 
the  Michelangelo  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

To  mark  the  occasion,  a  memorial  serv- 
ice was  held  this  morning  in  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  at  the  bust  of  Con- 
stantino Brumidi,  which  was  unveiled 
and  dedicated  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  almost  11  years  ago  on  April  30, 
1968.  The  program  for  today's  memorial 
service  follows: 
Memorial  Service  in  Honor  of  Constantino 

Brumidi,  U.S.  Capitol.  February  19,  1980 
(Feb.  19,  1880-Feb.   19,   1980) 

PROGRAM 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Hon.  Peter  W. 
Rodlno,  Jr. 

Invocation:  Rev.  James  D.  Ford,  Chaplain, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Welcome:  Hon.  Dennis  DeConclnl. 

Distinguished  guests: 

Hon.  Paolo  Pansa  Cedronlo,  Ambassador  of 
Italy. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate. 

Hon.  John  Brademas,  Majority  Whip  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dr.  Peter  Marzlo,  Director,  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

Remarks : 

Hon.  Frank  Annunzio. 

Hon.  Fred  Schwengel,  U.S.  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Laying  of  wreath: 

Hon.  Paolo  Pansa  Cedranlo. 

Benediction :  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRUMIDI  COMMEMORATION 
COMMITTEE 

Co-Chalrmen:  Hon.  Dennis  DeConclnl, 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr. 

Hon.  Joseph  Addabbo  Hon.  Jerome  Ambro, 
Jr.,  Hon.  Prank  Annunzio,  Hon.  Mario  Blaggl. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Hon.  Peter  V.  Dome- 
nlcl.  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey,  Hon.  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  Hon.  Vic  Fazio.  Hon.  Geraldlne  A. 
Ferraro,  Hon.  James  J.  Florlo,  Hon.  Robert 
N.  Glalmo,  Hon.  Frank  Guarlnl,  Hon.  John 
J.  LaFalce,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Lagomarslno. 

Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Hon.  Romano  L. 
Mazzoli,  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Mica.  Hon.  George 
Miller,  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  Hon.  Joe 
Moakley,  Hon.  John  M.  Murphy,  Hon.  James 
L.  Oberstar,  Hon.  Leon  Panetta,  Hon.  Mat- 
thew J.  Rlnaldo,  Hon.  Martin  A.  Russo,  Hon. 
Jim  Santlnl,  Hon.  Bruce  F.  Vento,  Hon.  Leo 
C.  Zeferettl. 

Memorial  services  under  the  auspices  of 
The  National  Italian  American  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Constantino  Brumidi  was  not  only  a 
great  artist,  but  a  great  man — a  man  who 
deeply  loved  liberty  and  his  adopted 
nation,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Brumidi  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1805  and 
came  to  America  in  1852 — exiled  from 
his  native  land  because  of  his  political 
activities.  He  began  his  artistic  work  at 
the  Capitol  in  1855. 

Since  that  time,  millions  of  Americans 
and  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  have 
been  held  spellbound  by  his  glorious 
scenes.  Evidence  of  his  genius  is  found 
throughout  the  Capitol.  His  stirring 
murals,  the  vividness  and  color  of  his  art, 
his  bold  and  moving  frescoes,  and  the 


bronze  stairways  which  he  designed — all 
add  immeasurably  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Capitol.  The  President's  Room  on  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  has  been 
called  "the  most  exquisitely  decorated 
room  in  America." 

His  art  tells  the  story  of  America  from 
the  coming  of  Columbus  to  the  time  when 
America,  torn  by  a  Civil  War,  neverthe- 
less kept  the  flame  of  liberty  burning 
brightly. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
that  Brumidi  was  called  upon  to  give 
stirring  testimony  to  the  enduring  qual- 
ity of  the  American  nation.  A  Southern 
army  was  encamped  close  by  in  those 
early  years  of  the  war,  and  there  were 
many  who  felt  that  art  must  be  ignored 
at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  But  Abraham 
Lincoln  knew  that  a  nation  must  have 
more  than  bread  and  butter  and  gims  to 
survive.  He  knew  that  it  must  have  a 
vision,  a  dream  of  the  past  and  a  hope 
for  the  future.  Lincoln  knew  that  even 
in  the  most  difficult  of  times,  man  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
his  nature  as  they  are  revealed  through 
great  art. 

And  so  in  the  early  years  of  that  tragic 
war,  Abraham  Lincoln  ordered  that 
work  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  must 
continue.  It  was  Constantino  Brumidi, 
the  Italian  immigrant  to  America,  to 
whom  Lincoln  and  the  Nation  tumed  in 
those  dark  days.  Brumidi's  masterpiece 
gave  then,  and  still  gives  today,  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  enduring  concepts  of 
liberty  and  justice  in  America. 

Brumidi  was  truly  a  fitting  choice,  for 
he  knew  and  understood  the  meaning  of 
America.  He  said  shortly  after  he  began 
work  on  the  Capitol : 

I  no  longer  have  any  desire  for  fame  or 
fortune.  My  one  ambition  and  my  dally 
prayer  Is  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  make 
beautiful  the  Capitol  of  one  country  on 
earth  In  which  there  Is  liberty. 

Brumidi  worked  on  the  circular  dome 
of  the  Capitol  when  he  was  72  years  old. 
Every  day  for  3  years  he  was  hoisted  by 
pulleys  in  a  perilous  ascent  and  worked, 
lying  on  his  back,  on  a  scaffold.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1879,  he  almost  fell  and  hung  by 
his  arms  for  more  than  15  minutes  until 
rescuers  reached  him.  The  shock  of  the 
accident  hampered  his  work  and  he 
never  completely  recovered  his  health. 
Brumidi  died  in  1830.  After  his  death,  he 
was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  and 
forgotten  for  more  than  50  years. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  C.  Murdock,  the  wife  of  an 
Arizona  Congressman,  found  Brumidi's 
unmarked  grave  in  the  Old  Glenwood 
Cemetery  and  began  long  and  fruitful 
work  to  remind  the  Nation  of  the  debt  it 
owed  this  great  man.  Many  others  joined 
in  this  just  cause  and  today  Brumidi 
is  finally  receiving  the  recognition  due 
him. 

The  man  who  signed  his  work  with  a 
simple,  "C.  Brumidi,  artist,  citizen  of  the 
United  States,"  is  now,  and  rightfully 
so,  recognized  as  one  of  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  heroes  who  have  taught  us 
all  the  true  meaning  of  America. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  brief  statement  by 
Dr.  David  Sellin,  a  curator  with  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  about  Constan- 
tino Brumidi.  The  article  follows: 


CONSTANTINO  BRUMIDI  ( 1805-80) :  Centen- 
nial   Observance   of    the   Death   of   the 

ArnsT.  February  19,  1980 

Nowhere  can  the  contribution  of  Italy  to 
American  cultural  heritage  be  better  Illus- 
trated than  In  the  U.S.  Capitol.  The  plans 
adopted  In  1793  were  based  In  part  on  the 
ancient  Roman  Pantheon.  Shortly  after  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington.  In  1800,  artists 
were  needed  to  provide  suitable  sculpture 
for  the  building  then  under  construction. 
There  bedng  none  In  America  capable  of  mon- 
umental architecture  decoration,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  recruited  Italian  artists, 
bringing  them  to  America  for  the  task,  and 
they  worked  through  much  of  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  original  building  to  create  the 
familiar  allegories  of  Justice.  America  and 
History  that  can  be  seen  In  the  old  cham- 
bers today,  and  to  carve  the  com  and  to- 
bacco leaf  capitals,  and  paint  the  coffers  of 
the  old  House  Chamber:  Pranzonl.  Andrei. 
Causici.  Valaperta.  Capellano.  Bonannl.  Per- 
slco  and  a  host  of  anonymous  craftsmen. 

When,  at  mid  century,  Thomas  U.  Walter 
was  api>olnted  Architect  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Extension,  he  tumed  for  inspiration  to  the 
Italian  Renaissance  In  designing  the  present 
House  and  Senate  wings  and  the  great  cast- 
iron  dome,  one  of  the  noblest  descendants 
of  the  dome  of  the  Vatican  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter,  it  Is  particularly  fitting  that  the  artist 
who  was  destined  to  decorate  Its  Interior  with 
painting  in  fresco  was  Roman  bom  and 
trained,  with  years  of  experience  in  archi- 
tectural painting  In  Rome  and  the  Vatican. 

Today  marks  the  passage  of  exactly  one 
hundred  years  since  the  death  of  that 
artist,  a  champion  of  Liberty  who  proudly 
signed  a  painting  done  in  1867  in  this  Cap- 
itol: "C.  Brumidi.  artist.  Citizen  of  the  U.S." 

Constantino  Brumidi  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1852.  a  refuge©  from  the  turmoU 
and  revolution  that  wracked  Europe  after 
1848.  After  working  briefly  In  Mexico,  he 
returned  to  the  U.S.,  drawn  to  Washington 
In  1855  by  the  new  building  activity  at  the 
Capitol.  There  vras  a  great  deal  of  public 
sentiment  that  native  artists  be  employed 
In  the  decoration  of  the  Extension  and 
dome.  Indeed,  by  the  1850's  a  number  of 
capable  American  born  sculptors  were  to 
be  found,  most  of  them  trained  In  Italy, 
where  they  had  taken  up  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

There  were,  however,  absolutely  no  mural 
painters  in  America  familiar  vrith  the 
requirements  and  techniques  of  monumental 
architectural  painting  at  the  time  that 
Brumidi  first  demonstrated  his  skills  In 
fresco  painting,  at  no  charge,  and  was  put 
on  the  Architect's  pasrroll  at  a  dally  wage. 

His  first  work  In  1855  was  to  decorate 
the  room  occupied  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Soon  he  became  an  In- 
dispensable contributor  to  many  phases  of 
the  interior  decoration  of  the  Capitol,  select- 
ing the  colors  for  the  walls  and  upholstery, 
providing  designs  for  the  superb  bronze  rail- 
ings of  the  Members'  four  private  staircases, 
and  for  Congressional  furniture. 

Between  1855  and  1880  Brumidi  decorated 
numerous  rooms,  corridors,  and  public  areas. 
Including  the  Rotunda,  his  most  conspicuous 
work.  The  Apotheosis  of  George  Washington 
In  the  vast  canopy  of  the  dome  was  com- 
pleted during  the  Civil  War.  Below  that, 
circling  the  Rotunda  Is  a  monochrome  frieze 
with  episodes  In  American  history,  starting 
with  The  Landing  of  Columbus.  While  paint- 
ing Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians,  the 
seventy-five  year  old  Brumidi  fell  from  his 
scaffold,  barely  saving  himself  from  plunging 
to  the  floor  far  below.  He  was  rescued,  but  was 
unable  to  continue  executing  his  designs, 
which  he  turned  over  to  his  countryman 
and  designated  successor,  PlUppo  Costagglnl. 

On  February  19.  1880.  one  hundred  years 
ago,  Constantino  Brumidi  died  at  his  house. 
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a  short  distance  from  the  building  In  which 
he  spent  25  years  of  his  life,  painting  orna- 
ment In  the  classical  manner  of  ancient 
Pompeii  and  the  Rome  of  Tiberius,  and  scenes 
of  history  and  allegory  In  the  tradition  of 
the  masters  of  the  Italian  High  Renals- 
sance.A 


HOMEOWNER.  TENANT.  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ENERGY  CONVERSION 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  hCHneowner,  ten- 
ant, and  small  business  energy  conserva- 
tion loan  program.  The  bill  provides 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  home- 
o^Tiers.  landlords,  tenants,  and  small 
businesses  to  finance  measures  to  in- 
crease energy  efficiency. 

In  these  days  of  attacks  on  U.S.  inter- 
ests abroad  and  threats  to  our  way  of  life 
at  home,  the  fact  that  we  import  about 
45  percent  of  our  oil  is  often  noted.  Less 
trumpeted  is  the  immediate  and  effec- 
tive role  that  widespread  energy  conser- 
vation can  play  in  decreasing  this  de- 
pendence. 

My  bill  seeks  to  tap  this  potential  by 
making  money  available  at  low-cost  loans 
to  homeowners,  landlords,  and  busi- 
nesses who  do  wish  to  undertake  conser- 
vation measures,  and  by  insuring  that 
word  of  the  program  will  reach  people. 

The  loans  would  be  made  available 
through  establishment  of  an  Energy 
Conservation  Bank  in  the  Department 
of  Energy.  Homeowners  could  receive  up 
to  $3,000  for  installing  energy  conser- 
vation measures  in  their  existing  homes, 
and  up  to  $5,000  to  install  solar  energy 
units  in  either  new  or  existing  homes. 

Businesses  of  up  to  250  employees 
could  receive  a  maximum  of  $40,000  for 
energy  conservation  measures  in  exist- 
ing buildings  and  up  to  $200,000  for  solar 
units  in  new  or  existing  buildings. 

The  money  could  be  used  for  such  en- 
ergy conservation  improvements  as 
caulking  and  weather-stripping  doors 
and  windows,  insulating  ceilings,  walls, 
or  floors,  installing  storm  windows  and 
doors,  or  installing  multiglazed  windows 
and  doors.  The  assistance  for  solar  in- 
stallations could  also  be  applied  to  wind 
and  other  alternate  energy  sources. 

Over  one-third  of  the  energy  used  in 
the  United  States  is  consumed  in  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings:  from 
30  to  60  percent  of  this  may  be  wasted 
through  ineflBciency.  By  some  estimates, 
30  percent  of  American  homes  are  com- 
pletely uninsulated :  altogether,  probably 
two-thirds  need  additional  thermal  in- 
sulation. 

Experts  agree  that  at  least  a  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  representing  over 
12  percent  of  our  imports,  could  be  saved 
with  no  change  in  lifestyle  or  comfort,  by 
weatherizing  homes  and  businesses.  In 
fe^t,  conservation  carries  numerous 
benefits.  It  is  safe  and  nonpoUuting.  It 
saves  the  energy  consumer  money;  rela- 
tively inexpensive  conservation  measures 
can  reduce  energy  consumption  by  at 
least  50  percent  in  a  typical  unweather- 
ized  house,  with  accompanying  cuts  in 


now  soaring  utility  bills.  It  is  a  short- 
term  as  well  as  a  long-term  solution, 
providing  us  with  a  method  of  reducing 
our  crippling  reliance  on  foreign  oil  now. 

Along  with  solar  energy  which,  with 
existing  technology  can  bring  savings  as 
high  as  60  percent  in  energy  consump- 
tion, conservation  is  immediately  avail- 
able, safe,  effective,  and  painless. 

Yet,  with  all  this  going  for  it,  conser- 
vation has  not  caught  on  as  thoroughly 
and  as  extensively  as  it  can  and  must. 
This  is  partly  because  it  is  a  decentral- 
ized solution,  involving  millions  of  indi- 
vidual efforts,  diflQcult  to  bring  about  by 
any  single  action. 

People  are  concerned  about  invest- 
ment risk.  And  many  Americans  simply 
do  not  have  access  to  the  cash  needed  to 
increase  energy  efBciency  in  their  build- 
ings. Further,  there  is  a  lack  of  good  in- 
formation about  alternatives,  benefits, 
and  costs  involved. 

The  bill,  besides  providing  low  interest 
loans,  also  mandates  promotion  of  the 
loan  program  through  informing  banks, 
builders,  home-improvement  contrac- 
tors, realtors,  and  consumers  about  the 
loans,  and  actively  seeking  their  partici- 
pation. 

Energy  conservation  is  an  immediate 
solution  to  a  crippling  problem;  we  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  it  to  become  effec- 
tive. But  we  do  need  to  encourage  all 
Americans  to  undertake  the  individual 
energy  conservation  efforts  whose  sum 
can  cut  our  weakening  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil.  I  urge  prompt  adoption  of  my 
bill  to  move  toward  that  goal  as  quickly 
as  possible.* 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH    PERSONNEL    SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  6534,  a  bill  that 
would  establish  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health  personnel  scholarship  pro- 
gram. If  enacted,  the  legislation  will  help 
solve  many  of  the  long-range  problems 
now  confronting  the  agency's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (D.M.  & 
S. )  in  recruiting  and  retaining  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  The  bill  would:  First, 
substantially  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  full-time  physicians  employed 
by  the  department:  second,  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  spend  millions  annually  in  con- 
tracting for  critical  services  such  as 
radiology,  pathology,  anesthesiology, 
and  so  forth :  third,  bring  about  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  fourth,  bring  into  the  medical 
program  600  nurses  per  year  when  fully 
implemented. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  provide 
scholarships  for  individuals  to  complete 
medical  and  nursing  school.  The  length 
of  the  medical  scholarship  would  be  4 
years  at  $18,000  per  year.  This  would  in- 
clude $13,000  for  tuition;  $500  for  ex- 


penses and  fees,  and  $4,500  for  subsis- 
tence. For  such  financial  assistance,  the 
individual  would  be  required  to  give  1 
year  of  service  for  each  year  in  medical 
school.  If  such  individual  delayed  entry 
into  the  VA  system  in  order  to  obtain  his 
or  her  graduate  medical  education,  such 
individual  would  be  required  to  serve  an 
additional  one-half  year  for  each  year  of 
graduate  medical  education.  Physicians 
will  owe  the  VA  up  to  a  maximum  of 
6  years. 

The  length  of  the  proposed  nursing 
scholarship  is  4  years  at  $6,500  per 
year.  This  would  include  $1,500  for  tui- 
tion; $500  for  expenses  and  fees  and 
$4,500  for  subsistence.  Nurses  will  owe 
the  VA  up  to  a  maximum  of  4  years  of 
service — 1  year  of  service  for  each  year 
spent  in  nursing  school. 

The  maximum  cost  of  the  bill  in  fiscal 
year  1981  is  estimated  to  be  $12.4  mil- 
lion, decreasing  until  the  eighth  year 
when  the  VA  would  realize  cost-savings 
totaling  more  than  $2  million.  Within 
20  years  following  enactment  of  the 
proposed  program  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  realize  more  than 
$130  million  in  cost  savings- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's report  on  the  "impact  of  Spe- 
cial Pay  on  Recruitment  and  Retention 
of  Physicians  and  Dentists,"  submitted 
to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  August  27,  1979,  reflects  a  con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  VA's  ability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  an  adequate  staff  of 
physicians.  In  1978,  losses  of  full-time 
physicians  exceeded  gains  by  10  percent. 

Recruitment  is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult,  especially  in  the  subspecialties. 
The  VA  cannot  recruit  ample  physicians 
qualified  in  radiology,  pathology,  anes- 
thesiology, and  other  critical  subspe- 
cialties. They  are  not  available  at  any 
price.  Last  year  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration had  to  contract  out  for  these 
services  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $18  mil- 
lion. Contracts  being  negotiated  for 
these  same  services  in  fiscal  year  1980 
are  expected  to  cost  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration more  than  $21.5  million. 
Millions  more  are  being  spent  for  addi- 
tional services  that  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  contract. 

During  1978,  over  70  percent  of  all 
offers  for  full-time  positions  were  re- 
fused by  the  candidates.  The  average 
time  required  to  recruit  a  full-time  phy- 
sician was  almost  10  months  in  1978 
with  some  scarce  specialities  taking 
over  20  months.  Although  other  factors 
are  involved,  the  report  shows  that  the 
primary  reason  for  this  problem  is  pay 
comparability. 

In  addition,  the  VA  is  experiencing 
extreme  problems  with  full-time  physi- 
cians converting  to  part  time.  Currently 
the  VA  employs  10,324  physicians.  Of 
this  number  3,977  are  part  time.  In  32 
VA  hospitals  the  majority  of  physicians 
are  part  time.  At  seven  hospitals,  the 
chief  of  staff  is  a  part-time  physician. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  David  Satterfxeld, 
has  introduced  special  pay  legislation 
that  would  bring  the  full-time  DM.  &  S. 
physician  much  closer  to  full  compar- 


ability with  the  uniformed  services  phy- 
sicians and  those  in  the  private  sector. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  Hearings 
on  this  legislation  began  February  4. 
Mr.  Satterfield's  bill,  H.R.  6153,  would 
establish  special  pay  for  D.M.  &  S.  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  on  a  permanent 
basis.  It  would  provide  major  new  incen- 
tives for  recruitment  and  retention  of 
lull-time  physicians  and  dentists.  The 
hearings  highlighted  two  particular 
problems  that  have  evolved,  grade  com- 
paction and  the  increasing  use  of  for- 
eign medical  graduates. 

Adjusting  to  past  difficulties  in  recruit- 
ment, the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  recruited  a  work  force  of 
physicians  primarily  being  paid  in  the 
chief  grade  i  $55,855  annually  < .  Seventy- 
nine  percent  of  all  full-time  and  45  per- 
cent of  all  part-time  physicians  were  in 
the  chief  grade  in  February  1979.  This 
grade  compaction  allows  for  very  little 
career  progression  as  years  pass  or  as 
levels  of  responsibility  increase.  This 
situation  has  developed  primarily  be- 
cause the  department  could  not  recruit 
at  the  salary  levels  of  the  lower  grades. 
While  higher  salaries  aid  recruitment, 
grade  compaction  has  a  negative  impact 
on  retention. 

Another  major  concern  I  have  is  the 
increasing  number  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  employed  by  tlie  Veterans' 
Administration.  VA  medical  centers  have 
recruited  increasing  numbers  of  foreign 
medical  graduates  to  meet  increasing  pa- 
tient care  demands.  As  of  February  28, 
1979,  37.9  percent  of  all  full-time  phy- 
sicians were  foreign  medical  graduates, 
and  24.6  percent  of  all  part-time  physi- 
cians were  foreign  medical  graduates. 
Although  the  quality  of  care  may  not 
have  diminished  due  to  the  infiux  of  for- 
eign medical  graduates,  cultural  and 
language  diffcreiiCt-s  make  service  in  VA 
hospitals  difficult  for  the  veteran-patient 
as  well  as  the  physician. 

This  proposed  VA  scholarship  pro- 
gram, under  the  general  mandate  of  as- 
sisting "in  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  health  manpower  to  the  Nation" 
(38  U.S.C.  4101(b)),  would  eventually 
bring  an  estimated  400  young  physicians 
per  year — (both  allopathic  and  osteo- 
pathic— into  the  VA  system.  They  would 
enter  at  lower  grades  and  receive  a  lower 
level  of  special  pay  during  their  obligated 
service  period  which  v/ould  reduce  the 
existing  grade  compaction. 

Following  the  first  3  years  of  obligated 
service,  participants  in  the  scholarship 
program  would  receive  half  the  special 
pay  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled.  This  provides  a  "bridge"  of  full 
pay  status  in  recognition  of  obligated 
service  being  tied  to  completion  of  grad- 
uate medical  education  and  the  addi- 
tional obligation  thereby  incurred.  These 
young  doctors  would  progress  to  fuU  pay 
status  on  completion  of  their  obligated 
service  period  and  would  be  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  gain  added  salary 
through  board  certifications,  service  in 
the  system,  full  bonus  pay,  retirement 
credit,  and  increasing  grade  levels  and 
responsib'llty  levels. 

At  a  joint  House/Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  oversight  hearing  held 


October  25,  1979.  the  VA  acknowledged 
that  it  was  also  experiencing  major  prob- 
lems in  recruiting  and  retaining  nursing 
staff  in  certain  locations.  The  national 
average  turnover  rate  was  12.8  percent 
per  year  for  registered  nurses  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1979.  The  rate  is  even  higher  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  in- 
ability to  recruit  nurses  has  caused  bed 
closings  in  some  instances,  thereby  cur- 
tailing or  eliminating  services  to  eligible 
veterans.  Our  committee  is  well  aware  of 
this  situation,  and  I  believe  that  the  in- 
clusion of  nurses  in  the  proposed  VA 
scholarship  program  will  be  an  added 
resource  to  aid  recruitment  and  retention 
of  nurses.  Assigning  these  nurses  in  crit- 
ical sliortage  areas  will  benefit  the  VA, 
the  veteran-patient,  and  ultimately  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  I  am  pro- 
posing differs  from  the  military  man- 
power Department  of  Defense  program 
or  underserved  community  public  health 
services  program  needs,  in  that  it  is 
designed  to  recruit  certain  disciplines 
and  specialty  categories  needed  in  the 
Department.  These  discipUnes — medicine 
and  nursing — and  physician  specialty 
categories  correspond  with  the  needs  of 
the  Nation.  The  program  does  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  students  in  the 
pipeline  per  se,  but  rather  it  creates  a 
cadre  of  students  obligated  to  the  VA 
in  these  critical  areas.  Emphasis  in  the 
awarding  of  these  scholarships  in  spe- 
cialty categories  in  the  VA,  such  as  psy- 
chiatry, P.M.  &  R.,  general  internal  medi- 
cine, and  anesthesiology,  will  simulta- 
neously meet  the  Nation's  needs  in  these 
medical  specialties. 

The  VA  scholarship  program  would 
also  provide  for  a  "bridging"  between  the 
obligated  service  period  and  a  full-time 
position  in  the  VA.  The  obligated  physi- 
cian would  receive  half  the  special  in- 
centive pay  in  each  of  the  last  2  years 
of  obligated  service.  This  feature  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  an  obligated  physi- 
cian's desire  to  immediately  leave  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  on 
completion  of  his  or  her  obligated 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  Is  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  health  manpower 
training  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  VA,  as  a 
major  national  health  care  provider, 
and  with  a  demonstrated  history  of 
training  future  health  care  profession- 
als for  the  Nation,  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  manage  and  benefit  from  this  schol- 
arship program.  The  VA,  affiliated  with 
104  of  the  Nation's  medical  schools,  al- 
ready has  close,  mutually  beneficial 
working  relationships  with  these  U.S. 
medical  schools.  The  VA  scholarship 
program  will  be  similar  to  programs  al- 
ready established  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  VA  pro- 
gram will  have  the  same  basic  goals  and 
outcomes  as  the  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, that  being :  First,  to  assist  in  ac- 
complishing the  agency's  mission:  sec- 
ond, to  place  physicians  and  nurses  in 
areas  with  relative  health  manpower 
shortages;  and  third,  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  health  manpower  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 


The  VA  scholarship  program  will  be 
considerably  more  cost  effective  than 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps' 
scholarship  program,  with  savings 
from  obligated  service  in  VA  hospitals 
accruing  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  Government.  As  I  stated  ear- 
lier, we  estimate  total  Federal  outlays 
will  be  about  $58  million  over  a  7-year 
period.  There  would  be  cost  savings  in 
the  8th  year  should  the  bill  be  enacted. 
By  year  13,  the  agency  will  have  re- 
couped the  entire  cost,  and  over  a  20- 
year  period  the  Federal  Government 
will  save  about  $130  million.  Clearly,  the 
VA  hospital  system  should  be  involved 
in  this  program  on  economic  grounds 
alone,  notwithstanding  the  benefit  for 
the  veteran-patient  and  the  Nation's 
manpower  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  propose  is  de- 
signed to  correct  deficiencies  currently 
existing  in  the  VA's  medical  program 
while  saving  the  Federal  Government 
millions  of  dollars.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished and  very  able  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Medical  Facilities  and 
Benefits,  Mr.  Satterfield,  will  consider 
this  measure  as  he  proceeds  to  hear  the 
recommendations    of    the    agency    and 
others  who  are  working  together  to  solve 
what  we  all  consider  to  be  major  prob- 
lems that  currently  exist  in  the  recruit- 
ing and  retention  of  VA  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses. 
Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  H.M.  6534 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
it  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Health  Personnel  Scholarship  Program 
Act  of  1980." 

In  section  two  of  the  bUl.  a  new  subch^- 
ter  IV  would  be  added  to  chapter  73  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code.  This  new  sub- 
chapter would  create  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Health  Personnel  Scholarship 
Program. 

Section  2(a)  would  amend  section  4118  of 
title  38  to  provide  that  those  physicians  and 
dentists  serving  a  period  of  obligated  service 
under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  73  could  be 
paid  one-half  of  the  primary  special  pay  and 
incentive  special  pay  to  which  an  individual 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  38  U.S.C. 
§  4118(b)  and  (c),  but  only  foUowlng  the 
th'rd  year  of  obligated  service. 

The  proposed  section  4141  would  establish 
the  Scholarship  Program  "to  assist  in  provid- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  trained  health- 
care personnel  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Nation."  The  main  purpose  of 
the  biU  would  be  to  enhance  the  Veterans' 
Administration  s  ability  to  recruit  and  retain 
physicians,  dentists,  and  certain  other  health 
care  professionals.  An  Incidental  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
health  professionals  nationwide.  Scholarships 
to  new  participants  in  this  program  would 
not  be  furnished  after  the  last  day  of  the 
tenth  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  program  is  initiated.  The  date  of 
initiation  of  the  program  would  be  the  date 
the  first  scholarship  is  approved  by  the 
Administrator. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  section 
4142  would  set  out  the  requirements  for 
eligibility  for  acceptance  and  continued  par- 
ticipation in  the  .^Scholarship  Program.  The 
requirements  are  that  an  applicant,  (1)  be 
accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be  enrolled,  as  a 
full-time  student  (A)  In  an  accredited  (as 
determined  by  the  Administrator)  educa- 
tional Institution  m  a  State,  and  (B)  In  a 
course  of  study  or  program,  offered  by  such 
institution  said  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor, leading  to  a  degree  in  medicine,  dentis- 
try, nursing,  or  other  course  of  study  which 
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homes.  Now  one  of  Its  committees  Is  holding     fit  Of  the  Members  and  the  public  the         Mr.  Frenzel,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


bu«7  1/iiiici  pi^aiuiuua  iu»Lcu  luiu  Hutoorizeu  iii 
38  use.  5  4104(1);  (2)  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  participate  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram; and  (3)  sign  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, at  the  time  of  submittal  of  such 
^plication,  a  written  contract  to  accept  pay- 
ment of  a  scholarship  and  to  serve  a  period  of 
obligated  service. 

Section  4142(b)  would  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  application  and  contract 
forms  to  those  Individuals  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Scholarship  Program,  includ- 
ing with  such  forms  a  fair  summary  of  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  individuals  whose 
appUcations  are  approved  and  such  other  In- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  understand  their  prospective  partic- 
ipation In  the  program  and  service  in  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sureerv 
(DMkS). 

Section  4142(c)  would  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  give  priority  in  acceptance  of  ap- 
plicants for  ptirticlpatlon  in  the  Scholarship 
Program,  initially,  to  those  individuals  who 
have  previously  received  such  scholarships, 
and  subsequently  to  those  individuals  who 
enter  training  at  accredited  health  education 
institutions  for  school  years  beginning  in 
calendar  year  1980.  and  thereafter. 

Section  4142(d)  would  specify  that  indi- 
viduals become  participants  in  the  Scholar- 
ship Program  only  upon  the  Administrator's 
approval  of  their  application  and  acceptance 
of  the  written  contract  submitted  by  the 
applicant. 

The  contents  of  the  written  contract  would 
be  specified  in  proposed  section  4142(e). 
Those  contents  would  include  an  agreement 
that  (contingent  upon  funds  twing  appro- 
priated for  the  Scholarship  Program  under 
subchapter  IV)  the  VA  would  agree  to  afford 
the  individual  concerned  the  opportunity  for 
employment  to  fulfill  a  period  of  obligated 
service  In  return  for  the  receipt  by  such  in- 
dividual of  a  scholarship  of  from  one  to  four 
years.  The  scholarship  recipient  would  agree 
in  the  contract  to  the  following:  to  accept 
the  scholarship;  to  maintain  enrollment  In 
a  course  of  study  (as  described  In  38  US  C 
5  4142(a)(1)(B))  until  completion  of  the 
course;  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of 
academic  standing;  to  serve  a  period  of  obli- 
gated service  equal  to  the  greater  of  one 
calendar  year  for  each  school  year  for  which 
the  Individual  was  provided  a  scholarship,  or 
two  calendar  years;  and.  to  serve  any  addi- 
tional period  of  obligated  service,  when  obli- 
gated service  is  deferred  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  5  4143(b)  (3)  (C) .  In  addition,  the  writ- 
ten contract  would  have  to  contain  a  state- 
ment of  damages  to  which  the  United  States 
would  be  entitled  should  the  contract  be 
breached,  and  such  other  statements  of  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract  which  are  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  IV. 

Section  4142(f)  would  provide  that  a  par- 
ticipant's scholarship  would  consist  of  pay- 
ment to,  or  on  behalf  of.  the  student:  (1) 
tuition;  (2)  other  reasonable  educational  ex- 
penses (including  fees,  books,  and  laboratory 
expenses) .  and.  (3)  a  stipend  of  no  more  than 
$452  per  month  for  each  of  the  12  consecutive 
months  beginning  with  the  first  month  of  the 
school  year.  This  subsection  would  authorize 
the  Administrator's  contracting  with  an  edu- 
cational institution.  In  which  a  participant 
is  enrolled,  to  pay  to  such  institution  directly 
the  amounts  of  tuition  and  other  reasonable 
educational  expenses  of  a  participant;  pay- 
ment to  such  Institutions  would  be  without 
regard  to  section  3618  of  the  revised  statutes 
which  prohibits  certain  advances  of  public 
money.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  monthly 
stipend  would  be  increased  (effective  In  FY 
1981 )  annually  by  the  percentage  of  the  an- 
nual adjustment  in  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  under  the  General  Schedule. 


wiinstanaing  any  otner  provision  of  the  law, 
persons  undergoing  academic  training  under 
the  Scholarship  Program  (prior  to  engaging 
in  deferred  internship,  residency,  or  other  ad- 
vanced clinical  training)  would  not  be  con- 
sidered Federal  employees  nor  would  they  be 
counted  against  any  employment  ceiling  af- 
fecting DM&S. 

Section  4142(h)  would  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  report  to  Congress  by  March  i  of 
each  year — 

(1)  the  number  of  students  receiving 
scholarships  under  the  Scholarship  Program, 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  In  each 
type  of  health  profession  training; 

(2)  the  schools  at  which  such  students  are 
receiving  their  training; 

(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  under 
this  section  In  the  current  and  prior  aca- 
demic years;  and 

(4)  the  amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  ag- 
gregate and  at  each  school  for  the  current 
and  prior  academic  years. 

The  Administrator  would  be  allowed  to  Is- 
sue regulations  and  delegate  authority,  as 
necessary,  to  carry  out  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram under  authority  of  new  section  4142 
(D- 

The  proposed  section  4143(a)  would  pro- 
vide that  each  participant  in  the  Scholar- 
ship Program  Is  required  to  serve  in  full-time 
clinical  practice  of  such  individual's  profes- 
sion or  in  another  health  care  position,  in  an 
assignment  or  location  determined  by  the 
Administrator  as  an  employee  of  DM&S  for 
the  period  of  obligated  service  as  provided  In 
such  individual's  written  contract. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  section  4143 
would  require  that  the  Administrator  pro- 
vide each  participant  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram with  at  least  60  days  notice  of  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  requisite  period  of  ob- 
ligated service.  This  60-day  notice  would 
have  to  precede  the  date  upon  which  a  par- 
ticipant Is  to  complete  academic  training 
leading  to  a  degree;  with  respect  to  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  a  degree  from  a  school  of 
medicine  or  dentistry,  the  Administrator 
would  be  able  to  defer  the  beginning  of  serv- 
ice for  the  period  of  time  required  for  the 
participant  to  qualify  for  employment  for  a 
period  of  obligated  service  or  complete  In- 
ternship, residency,  or  other  advanced  clini- 
cal training.  No  period  of  deferred  intern- 
ship, residency  or  other  advanced  clinical 
training  would  be  counted  toward  satisfying 
a  period  of  obligated  service.  Any  person 
whose  period  of  obligated  service  is  deferred 
would  be  required  to  undertake  Internship, 
residency,  or  advanced  clinical  training  In 
an  accredited  educational  Institution  which 
has  an  affiliation  agreement  with  the  VA. 
would  incur  additional  obligated  service  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  a  calendar  year  for 
each  year  of  deferred  service,  or  proportion- 
ate ratio  thereof,  so  long  as  the  internship, 
residency,  or  advanced  clinical  training  Is  in 
a  medical  or  dental  specialty  necessary  to 
meet  the  health  care  requirements  of  the 
VA.  In  the  event  that  the  specialty  does  not 
meet  the  VA's  health  care  requirements,  the 
additional  period  of  obligated  service  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  calendar 
year  for  each  year  of  deferred  obligated  serv- 
ice, or  a  proportionate  ratio  thereof. 

Section  4143(c)  would  provide  that  the 
period  of  obligated  service  would  begin  on 
the  date  a  participant  in  the  Scholarship 
Program  is  appointed  as  an  employee  of 
DM&S. 

Proposed  section  4144  would  address 
numerous  Issues  relating  to  breaches  of  con- 
tracts under  the  Scholarship  Program.  Under 
subsection  (a),  any  individual  entering  Into 
a  written  contract  and  then  falling  to  accept 
payment  of  a  scholarship  would  be  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  SI  .500  as 
liquidated  damages,  in  addition  to  any  serv- 
ice obligation  under  that  contract.  Section 


the  amount  (Including  stipends)  paid  under 
the  contract.  In  lieu  of  any  service  obligation, 
If  such  individual  falls  to  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  academic  standing,  is  dis- 
missed from  the  educational  Institution  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  or  voluntarily  termi- 
nates the  training  prior  to  Its  completion. 
Section  4144(c)  would  specify  a  formula  by 
which  the  United  States  would  be  entitled  to 
recover  damages  In  the  event  that  a  par- 
ticipant breaches  the  written  contract  by 
failing  either  to  begin  or  complete  an  appli- 
cable period  of  obligated  service. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  of  the  section  4144 
would  allow  for  the  cancellation  of  any  obli- 
gation under  the  Scholarship  Program  upon 
the  death  of  a  participant.  By  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 4144(d)  (2) ,  the  Administrator  would  be 
able  to  waive  or  suspend  any  obligation  under 
the  Scholarship  Program,  by  regulation, 
whenever  compliance  by  the  individual  Is 
impossible  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  individual.  A  discharge  In 
bankruptcy  under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  would  also  be  allowed  to  release 
any  participant's  obligation  to  pay  damages 
under  the  Scholarship  Program,  but  only  if 
such  discharge  is  granted  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  five-year  period  beginning  on  the 
first  date  that  payment  of  such  damages  is 
due. 

Section  4145  of  the  proposed  new  sub- 
chapter would  exempt  from  taxation  any 
payment  to,  or  on  behalf  of.  participant  for 
tuition,  reasonable  education  expenses,  or 
monthly  stipend  under  the  Scholarship 
Program.  # 


FUNERALS  AND  FAIRNESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
ference committee  will  soon  meet  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  reauthorization. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues,  I 
hope  that  at  the  time  the  House  con- 
ferees wUl  recede  from  the  House  position 
with  regard  to  the  so-called  Russo 
amendment,  which  would  prohibit  the 
FTC  from  regulating  the  funeral  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter many  times,  so  I  will  not  elaborate 
today.  Allow  me,  however,  to  briefly  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
ECKHARDT)  for  holding  a  hearing  on  this 
last  week.  The  testimony  presented  at 
that  hearing  is  further  evidence  of  the 
pressmg  need  for  the  sort  of  Federal 
regulation  of  the  funeral  industry  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  FTC.  As  the 
Washington  Post  concluded  in  an  edi- 
torial this  weekend : 

These  proposed  rules  are  mild.  They  are 
at  most  a  list  of  business  practices  that  ere 
f^ll""^^^^^  ^°'^°^'^ble.  The  vigor  with  which 
they  are  being  opposed  suggests  how  urgent 
is  the  need  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
coUeagues  I  include  the  entire  text  of 
this  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Funerals  and  Fairness 

Where  the  funeral  industry  and  the  FTC 
fll  '=°'^«™ed,  the  House  has  put  Itself  in 
the   position    of   the  Bed   Queen:    sentence 

1    'J^^'"  '*^'"-  "  v<**«'  last  year  to  kill 
tne  FTCs  proposed  regulations  on  funeral 


hearings  Into  how  and  why  the  FTC  came 
to  propose  those  regulations. 

The  timing  of  the  hearings,  of  course.  Is 
not  accidental.  House  members  apparently 
believed  last  year  that  they  had  heard 
enough  from  home  about  the  subject — never 
mind  that  it  was  all  from  the  funeral  di- 
rectors— and  that  they  needed  no  more  evi- 
dence. But  the  chairman  of  a  House  Com- 
merce subcommittee.  Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
thought  they  ought  to  hear  a  little  frcwn  the 
other  side  before  trying  to  force  the  Senate 
to  Eiccept  this  particular  limitation  on  the 
PTC. 

There  are.  as  best  we  can  figure  them  out. 
two  basic  arguments  for  strangling  the  FTC's 
attempt  to  regulate  funeral  homes:  such 
regulations  aren't  needed  and.  If  they  are. 
the  states  can  do  the  Job.  Even  the  small 
amount  of  evidence  accumulated  by  Rep. 
Eckhardt's  conunittee  last  Wednesday  (the 
FTC  has  tons  more)  should  be  sufficient  to 
persuade  an  unbiased  observer  of  the  fallacy 
of  each  argument. 

The  catalog  of  abuses  brought  before  the 
sutx;ommlttee  was  staggering.  For  example, 
there  was  the  story  of  the  woman  who  was 
charged  for  embalming  and  for  a  coffin,  al- 
though all  that  remained  of  her  husl>&nd 
after  the  six-hour  fire  in  which  he  died  was 
some  ashes.  The  argument  for  giving  help 
to  the  states  in  dealing  with  these  things 
was  presented  by  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral from  Arizona,  a  state  not  noted  for 
seeking  more  federal  regulation.  He  f>olnted 
out  that  many  state  laws  on  the  subject 
were  drafted  by  the  funeral  industry  Itself 
and  offer  little  or  no  protection  to  con- 
sumers. A  member  of  the  Arizona  F\ineral 
and  Embalmers  Board  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that,  after  he  had  tried  to  expand  the 
board's  regulatory  activities,  he  received 
anonymous  telephone  calls  asking  him  how 
he  wanted  to  be  embalmed. 

If  the  arguments  against  the  FTC's  pro- 
posed rules  are  as  weak  as  they  sound — and 
they  are — why  did  the  House  vote  last  year 
to  kill  them?  Because  the  funeral  Industry 
doesn't  want  to  be  regulated  and  is  now 
trying  to  exercise  In  Congress  the  kind  of 
political  clout  that  has  kept  it  free  from 
eiTectlve  regulatiuu  by  most  state  legisla- 
tures. 

This  Is  not  one  of  those  cases  In  which  an 
Industry  is  about  to  be  tied  dovsm  in  federal 
red  tape  and  bureaucratic  requirements.  The 
FTC's  proposed  rules  are  remarkably  simple. 
They  would  require  funeral  homes  to  give 
prices  over  the  telephone  and  to  provide 
Itemized  price  lists  and  written  contracts. 
They  would  prohibit  funeral  directors  from 
misstating  legal  or  cemetery  requirements 
and  from  suggesting  that  embalming,  cof- 
fins or  burial  vaults  can  preserve  a  body  for 
long  periods  of  time.'  They  would  prohibit 
padding  of  prices,  embalming  without  per- 
mission and  requiring  the  purchase  of  cof- 
fins for  cremated  remains. 

These  proposed  rules  are  mild.  They  are 
at  most  a  list  of  business  practices  that  are 
decent  and  honorable.  The  vigor  with  which 
they  are  being  opposed  suggests  how  urgent 
Is  the  need  for  them. 9 


schedule  of  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation,  Pension.  Insurance, 
and  Memorial  Affairs,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  chair,  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Hearings  of  Intense  interest  to  millions 
of  veterans  and  their  families  are  the 
compensation  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  (DIC/  programs 
which  will  be  reviewed,  together  with 
legislation  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  veterans  disability  compensa- 
tion and  survivors  benefits  and  on  H.R. 
6352  to  extend  eligibility  for  automotive 
adaptive  equipment  for  certain  severely 
disabled  veterans. 

The  dates  of  these  hearings  were  omit- 
ted in  my  printed  remarks.  Therefore, 
this  is  to  announce  that  the  oversight 
and  legislative  hearings  on  compensation 
and  Die  programs  will  be  held  on  April 
29  and  30.  1980,  and  will  begin  at  8:30 
a.m.  in  334  Cannon  House  OfQce  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Witnesses  desiring  to  testify  at  these 
hearings  or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record,  should  submit  their  request  to 
Mrs.  Barbara  Daniel,  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, room  335,  Cannon  House  OflQce 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515.  Tele- 
phone 202-225-3527.» 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoELHo)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottincee,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuARiNi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MONTGOHERY,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Waxman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


HEARINGS  ON  VETERANS  DISABIL- 
ITY COMPENSATION  AND  SURVI- 
VORS BENEFITS  BY  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMPENSATION,  PENSION, 
INSURANCE.  AND  MEMORIAL 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  11,  I  announced  for  the  bene- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  11,  1980,  I  missed  two  rollcall 
votes.  The  first,  rollcall  No.  42,  was  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
Journal.  The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a 
vote  of  210  to  7,  with  2  Members  voting 
"present."  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

The  second  vote  was  on  rollcall  no.  43, 
a  vote  on  ordering  a  second  on  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  6374.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  present 
on  behalf  of  Congress  a  gold  medal  to 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor  of  Canada 
in  recognition  of  his  valiant  efforts  to 
secure  the  safe  return  of  six  American 
Embasssy  oflScials  in  Tehran,  Iran.  The 
second  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  230  to 
2.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gephardt  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdahl)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdahl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  GtrrER. 

Mr.  QUELLEN. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Lee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoELHO)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Seiberlinc  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MATStn. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  D' Amours  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Maguirb. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.).  the 
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House      adjourned      until      tomorrow, 
Wedne.sdav-  FV»hriiftrv  50    IflSn   at  :?  nm 


3487.   A   letter   from   the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,   trans- 


U.S.    Metric    Board;    to   the    Committee 
Science  and  Technology. 


February  19,  1980 

with    amendment    (Rept.    No.   96-757). 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Conunittee  on  House  Ad-     a  comprehensive  plan  to  reduce  such  fallout- 
mlnlstratlon.  House  Resolution  552.  Reeolu-      iolntiv  to  the  f:ommttt.PP«  r,n  T„f..™t.,.  .„^ 
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House      adjourned      until      tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1980,  at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3477.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  the  Defense  man- 
power requirements  report  for  Hscal  year 
1981.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  138(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3478.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  reports  of  military 
construction  contracts  placed  under  con- 
tract In  fiscal  year  1979,  in  which  It  was 
necessary  to  exceed  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  project  by  Congress  by  more  than 
25  percent,  or  reduce  the  project  scope  by 
more  than  25  percent  in  order  to  permit 
contract  award  within  the  available  authori- 
zation for  such  project,  pursuant  to  section 
603(f)  of  Public  Law  96-125;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3479.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  a  previously  submitted  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3480.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  a  prior  service  person  who  enlists, 
reenllsts  or  voluntarily  extends  his  or  her  en- 
listment In  a  designated  element  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3481.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
that  a  study  has  been  conducted  of  the  con- 
version of  the  function  of  providing  com- 
missary shelf  stocking  and  custodial  services 
at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  to  con- 
tractor performance,  pursuant  to  section 
80e(a)(2)(A)  of  Public  Law  96-107;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3482.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readi- 
ness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Trans- 
mittal No.  80-30).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3483.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3484.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  Americans 
incarcerated  abroad  for  calendar  year  1979. 
pursuant  to  section  108  of  Public  Law  95-105; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3485.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Robert  E. 
White,  and  by  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3480.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  80-30) ,  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


3487.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Thailand  (Transmittal  No.  80-44),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;    to  the   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3488.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  an  export  license  for  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  (Transmittal  No.  MC-9- 
80),  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3489.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3490.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator for  Refugee  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Cambodian  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance program,  pursuant  to  section  495H 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended  (93  Stat.  843) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3491.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  quarterly  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  his  office,  covering 
the  period  ended  December  31.  1979.  pursuant 
to  section  204(b)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to  the 
Committee   on    Government   Operations. 

3492.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller-Adminis- 
tration) ,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3493.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller-Adminis- 
tration), transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
altered  system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3494.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  January  1980,  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3495.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
foUowup  report  on  the  recommendations 
contained  In  the  1978  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education,  pursuant  to  section 
6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3496.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $252,724.13  in  excess  gas  royalty 
payments  to  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  pursuant 
to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3497.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  Corporation's  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  308(b)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3498.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
57th  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System,  cov- 
ering the  ftscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1977,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  8347(f);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3499.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Metric  Board,  transmitting  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board  relative  to  the  na- 
tional policy  on  metric  and  the  role  of  the 


U.S.    Metric   Board;    to   the    Committee    on 
Science  and  Technology. 

3500.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
major  Issues  concerning  the  development  and 
military  applications  of  the  NAVSTAR  Global 
Positioning  System  (PSAD-80-21,  February 
15,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

3501.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  major  Issues  concerning  the 
Navy's  F'A-18  strike  fighter  program  (PSAD- 
80-24.  February  14.  1980);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

3502.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Navy's  pilot  shortage  and  efforts 
taken  and  needed  to  improve  retention 
(FPCD-80-31,  February  15.  1980);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Armed  Services. 

3503.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port recommending  development  of  proce- 
dures to  coordinate  the  supervision  of  bank 
holding  companies  (GGD-80-20,  February  12. 
1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Banking  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

3504.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  needed  improvements  to  the  manage- 
ment of  community-based  correctional  pro- 
grams (GGD-80-25,  February  15,  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Judiciary. 

3505.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  significant  procedural  changes 
needed  to  strengthen  the  audit  practices  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (FGMSD-80-21,  February  19,  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Judiciary. 

3506.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fl.scal  year  1978  on  the  leasing  and  rroduction 
program  In  the  Outei  Continental  Shelf  and 
the  number  of  safety  violations,  pursuant  to 
sections  15(1)  and  22(g)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  as  amended;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 
(Pursuant    to    the   order   of   the    House   on 

February  13,  1980  the  following  report  was 

filed  on  February  14,  1980) 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  3789.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  providing  for  a  Great 
Plains  conservation  program;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  96-755).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union;  submitted  Piebruary  19.  1980. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  579.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3789)  to  amend  section  16(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
as  amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
Conservation  program.  (Rept.  No.  96-756). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  523.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  inves- 
tigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
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with   amendment    (Rept.   No.   96-757).    Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  527.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  (Rept. 
No.  96-758) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  530.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-759).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  531.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
(Rept.  No.  96-760).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  532.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  further  expenses 
of  studies  and  investigations  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; with  amendment  (Rept.  96-761).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  535.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology;  with 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  96-762 ) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  536.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
.Affairs;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-763). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  537.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investlga- 
tionfi  and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-764).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  538.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  96-765).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  539.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-766).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  541.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services  ( Rept.  No.  96- 
767).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  543.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  (Rept. 
No.  96-768) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  545.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation (Rept.  No.  96-769).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  546.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-770). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  552.  Resolu- 
tion providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-771). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  554.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  (Rept.  No. 
96-772).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  556.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-773).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  557.  Resolu- 
tion providing  funds  for  the  further  expenses 
of  a  welfare  and  pension  plans  task  force 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  (Report.  No.  96-774). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  566.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  96- 
775) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  567.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-776).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  569.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
(Rept.  No.  96-777).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


OXXVI- 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  6528.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  regulation  of  vitamin  and 
mineral  products  for  over-the-counter  hu- 
man use;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  6529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Investment  tax  credit  for  property 
placed  In  service  In  certain  economic  re- 
development areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.   6530.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  provision  of  such  act  relating  to  limi- 
tations on  the  use  of  certain  contributions; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    JACOBS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.   Hillis,  Mr. 
Deckard,  Mr.  Mters  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Qtjayle,    Mr.    PrrHtAN,    Mr.    Benja- 
min, Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 

Mr.   BRADEMAS)  : 

H.R.  6531.  A  bill  to  name  a  certain  Federal 
building  In  Indianapolis,  Ind..  the  Mlnton- 
Capehart  Federal  Building;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

H.R.  6532.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Inter- 
agency committee  and  an  advisory  council 
to  examine  and  Investigate  the  causes  and 
effects  of  atmospheric  fallout  and  to  develop 


a  comprehensive  plan  to  reduce  such  fallout; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  RAII^BACK: 

H.R.  6533.  A  bill  amendments  to  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  patent  procedure  for  small  btisl- 
nesses  and  nonprofit  organizations,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws,  by  authorizing  reexamina- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  6534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  professional  scholarship 
program,  and  fw  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

HJl.  6636.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  through  fiscal  year  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  restdutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
February  26.  1980,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  meditation  for  the  hostages  in  Iran:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  6536.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frieda 
Brenner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
H.R.  6537.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cavalleri  (nee  Fernandez) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  6538.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relnsUte  oil 
and  gas  lease  New  Mexico  33965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R    1080:  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

H.R.  1732:  Mr.  Mitcheu.  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  5225:  Mr.  Shelby  and  Mr   AtjCon*. 

H.R.  5477:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North    Carolina,    Mrs     Chisholm.    and    Mr 

FAtTNTROY. 

H.R.  5663 :  Mr.  Qdayle. 

H.R.  5862 :  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina, 
Mrs.  BouQCARD.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr  Loetflek. 
Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma 

H.R.  5884:  Mr.  McCormack. 

H.R.  6152:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Swn-r,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr 
Murphy  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Walcren. 

H.R.  6426:  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  WHrrEHURsr,  Mr.  &r  Ger- 
main, and  Mr.  Walcren. 

H.J.  Res  322:  Mr  Neal,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  372:  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  MooRREAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr! 
Spence,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Markey,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  nilnols,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  LowRY,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eubbard,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 
H.J.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Holland. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


277.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council.  New  Orleans,  La.,  relative  to 
strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence agencies;  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Intelligence. 


278.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania  American  Legion,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  relative  to  voluntary  prayer  In 
public  schools  and  public  gatherings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308  <b),  which 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)   All  Information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  I^ccord. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1979: 

(NoTE.—The  form  used  for  reporf  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretart  op  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  Wwh  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Ficvre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Pbeliminart"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  l  only. 

"Quarterlt"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  InstrucUons  wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19_ 


REPORT 
Fttbsuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

qUASTCB                  1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General,     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firmj,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)   Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 

..  Organization  or  Individual  Filing  : , 
1,  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  2,  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  etaployeea 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  ow  Item  ''B'.— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  inquired  td  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests, 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1,  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dUtributlon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4,  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


APPIDAVrr 

[Omitted  In  printing] 

PAQB  1^ 
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A.  Brock  Adams,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  TRAIN  (Transportation  by  Rail  for  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Needs) ,  1776  G  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Raymond  T.  Adams,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  909.   Washington.   DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co  and  Superior  Farm- 
ing Co.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Hobson  H.  Adcock,  700  Anderson  Hill 
Road,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

B.  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

A.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  Triad  Of- 
fice Center,  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lalce  Suc- 
cess, N.Y.  11042. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Partners,  350  North 
St.  Paul,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Brooklyn  Industrial  Development  Corp., 
2  Blemont  Avenue,  Rye,  N.Y.  10580. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Cryogenics,  Inc.,  2524  Rodney 
Lane.  Dallas.  Tex.  75229. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fllmways,  Inc.,  2049  Century  Park  East, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washing- 
ton D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  No.  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton DC.  20036. 

B.  Valley  View  Bank,  P.O.  Box  30100,  Dal- 
las Tex.  75230. 

A.  Peter  AUstrom,  Food  and  Beverage 
Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Charles  L.  Almond.  First  City  National 
Bank  Building.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns.  First  City  National 
Bank  Building  (for  City  of  Houston), 
Tex.  77002. 

A.  Paul  Aloe,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Student  Association,  800  21st  Street  NW., 
No.  21,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

B.  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association.  800  21st  Street  NW..  No.  21, 
Washington,  DC.  20052. 

A.  Richard  H.  Altman.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care.  1 1325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

A.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. Inc..  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 


A.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  1 1325  Seven 
Locks  Road,  Potomac,   Md.  20854. 

A.  American  Council  for  Free  Asia,  418 
C  Street  NE.,  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20OO2. 

A.  American  Subcontractors  Association, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  902,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

A.  American  Wind  Energy  Association,  1609 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

A.  Edward  Andersen,  The  National  Grange, 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  ;616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

A.  John  A.  Anderson,  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  300  New  Center  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Olln  F.  Armentrout,  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation. 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  Inc.  1251  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020; 
Merrill  Lynch  White  Weld,  Capital  Markets 
Group,  1  Liberty  Plaza,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY.  10080. 

A.  Douglas  Atwell,  Jr.,  George  Washing- 
ton University  Student  Association,  Marvin 
Center,  No.  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

B.  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association,  Marvin  Center.  No.  424,  800  21st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

A.  Kathryn  A.  Aulbach,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  915.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1200 
Firestone  Parkway,  Akron,  Ohio  44317. 

A.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  717,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  Warren  Ayres,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  WN.. 
Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

A.  Dale  R.  Babione.  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Roslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore  Street, 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Keofe  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Edward  R.  Bajer,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  713,  Wa.shington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1155  16th  Street  NW..  No.  713,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Baker  &  Daniels,  Suite  690  South.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rock  Island  Refining  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
68007.   Indianapolis,    Ind.    46268. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  Donald  Baldwin  Asso- 
ciates, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Law  Enforcement  Council,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Foundation. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bank,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Neighborhoods, 
1612  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  D.  Barbour,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colburn,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Trade,  Suite  4'X),  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing.   1819   H  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

uoooe. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colburn,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  W.  Thatcher,  c/o  Banana  Supply 
Co.,  Inc.,  3030  NE  Second  Avenue,  Miami, 
Fla.  33137. 

A.  Barnett,  Alagia  &  Car?y.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2000S. 

B.  American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion. 4101  Easf  Illff  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
80222. 

A.  Tliea  Rossi  Barron,  106  Little  Palls 
Street,  Palls  Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Right  to  Life  Crusade,  Box  2703,  Tulsa. 
Okla.  74101. 

A.  Linda  Leigh  Bartlett.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  N.W.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  DC.  20007. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Baskerville,  National  Cable 
Television  Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  James  R.  Baxter,  2033  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Construction  Employers  Coun- 
cU,  2033  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Hubert  Beatty,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  David  A.  Beren.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bergson,  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2969, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

A.  Jerry  J.  Berman,  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Robert  A.  Best,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  4400.  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  Pullman  Swindell.  441  Smlthfleld  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16222. 

A.  Allene  Betancourt,  1600  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Chem-Nuclear  System,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1866.  Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 

A.  Smith  Blair,  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees.  1633  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Douglass  M.  Bloomfleld,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Automobile 
Crash  Protection,  1220  19th  NW.,  Suite  201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  Z.  Bohan.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  llOl  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Boothe,  Prichard  &  Dudley.  4103  Chain 
Bridge  Road,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  Vulcan  Materials  Co..  1  Metroplex,  P.O. 
Box  7497.  Birmingham,  Ala.  35209. 

A.  William  H.  Borghesani,  Jr..  1150  17th 
Street  NW..   Washington.  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Keller  &  Heckman.  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Deborah  Bowker.  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors.  P.O.  Box  23456,  L'Enfant 
Plaza  Station,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. P.O.  Box  23456.  L'Enfant  Plaza  Sta- 
tion. Washington    D.C.  20024. 

A.  David  Boxer.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Student  Association.  424  Marvin 
Center.  800  21st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20062. 

B.  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association,  424  Marvin  Center,  800  21st 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Bradshaw,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Lefrak  Organization,  97-77  Queens 
Boulevard,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
N.W.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  David  H.  McConnell.  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carol  L.  Bros.  National  Women's  Polit- 
ical Caucus,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  1411 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Timothy  G.  Brosnahan,  Burson-Mars- 
teller.  1800  M  Street  NW..  No.  750S.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Gould  Inc.,  1831  Chestnut  Street,  St. 
liouls.  Mo.  63160. 


A.  The  Law  Firm  of  Jon  T.  Brown.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1270, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  908 
West  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.  40201. 

A.  The  Law  Firm  of  Jon  T.  Brown.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1270, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association.  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza.  Suite  1200,  Chicago,  111. 
60606. 

A.  Karen  H.  Brown,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Brown,  Todd  &  Heyburn,  1600  Citizens 
Plaza,  Louisville.  Ky.  40202. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  1600 
West  Hill  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.  40232. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  City  Housing  Development 
Corp..  42  Broadway,  10th  Floor,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Robert  O.  Brunner,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20049. 

A.  Garry  B.  Bryant.  806  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washintgon,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc.,  806 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  G.  N.  Bufflngton,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fulbright  &  Jaworskl  (for  Browning- 
Ferris  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3151,  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 77001). 

A.  G.  N.  Buffington.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fulbright  &  Jaworskl  (for  Consolidated 
Capital  Income  Trust.  1900  Powell  Street. 
Emeryville.  Calif.  94608) . 

A.  G.  N.  Bufflngton.  1150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Fulbright  &  Jaworskl  (for  Consolidated 
Capital  Realty  Investors,  900  Powell  Street. 
Emeryville.  Calif.  94608). 

A.  Gerard  P  Burke.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  921,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Air  Leases,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
480233,  Miami,  Fla.  33148. 

A.  Burson-Marsteller,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  750  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Meenan  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  44  East  23d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


A.  Demetra  D.  Burton,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Christine  Bushway,  United  Egg  Produc- 
ers. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,-No.  411, 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  United  Egg  Producers,  3951  Snapflnger 
Parkway,  No.  580,  Decatur,  Oa.  30036. 

A.  William  Byler's  Associates,  111  C  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Col  vine  Indian  Tribe,  Box  150,  Nespelem, 
Wash.  99166. 

A.  William  Byler's  Associates,  111  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Box  317. 
Celss  Lake,  Minn.  66633. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wtckersham  &  Taft,  1833 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Agrico  Chemical  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box 
3166,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74101. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wlckersham  Sc  Taft,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  No.  700,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19106. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wlckersham  &  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue.  No.  7(X),  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wlckersham  &  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue.  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Williams  Co.,  One  William  Center. 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74101. 

A.  Charles  S.  Caldwell,  Joint  Maritime 
Congress.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  801. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  406.   Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Harsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  696.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

B.  Alrco.  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Mont- 
vale.  N.J.  07950. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  696.  Wash- 
ington.  DC.   20037. 

B.  Bechtel  Corp.,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  695.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  First  Place,  Box  300, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74120. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  695.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Conoco.  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  695.  Wash- 
ington,  DC.   20037. 

B.  Olln  Corp.,  120  Long  Ridge  Road,  Stan- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  695.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  2463, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695.  Wash- 
ington.  D.C.   20037. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  1478,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Robert  P.  Canavan,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 
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B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sharon  M.  Canavan,  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  CapUn  &  Drysdale.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia.  P.O.  Box  1459,  Columbus,  Ga.  31902. 

A.  Denlse  A.  Cardman,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

A.  LeRoy  T.  Carlson.  Jr..  Telephone  and 
Data  Systems,  Inc.,  79  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Telephone  and  Data  Systems.  Inc..  79 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Robert  H.  Carp.  2835  Terrace  Drive.  No. 
119.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

A.  Donato  Caruso.  Lorenz.  Finn,  Glardlno 
&  Lambos,  25  Broadway,  Suite  1755.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc..  80 
Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Elliot  Chabot.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Student  Association.  800  21st  Street 
NW.,  No.  21,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

B.  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association,  800  21st  Street  NW.,  No.  21. 
Washington.  DC.   20062. 

A.  William  A.  Chatfleld,  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway,  Suite  501.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Karen  Chrlstensen,  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,    D.C.    20003   . 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Citizens  For  Legislative  Limit  Of  Oil 
Import.  400  Newport  Center  Drive.  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  92660. 

A.  Citizens  for  Progressive  Reduction  of 
Oil  Import,  400  Newport  Center  Drive.  New- 
port  Beach.    Calif.   92660. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Health  Council 
1075  Central  Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale  NY 
10583. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW 
Fourth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  W.  R.  Lovett,  Post  Office  Box 
149,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32201. 

A.  The  Conunlttee  to  Safeguard  Prison- 
ers' Rights,  c/o  William  Coppola,  Ellis  Unit 
HuntsvUle.  Tex.  77340. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee. 23  CUfTvlew  Drive.  Northeast.  Md.  21901. 

A.  Gregory  E.  Conrad.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Confess,  lioo  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O  Box  44 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. . 


A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
1735  K  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Roadway  Express.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  471, 
1077  Gorge  Boulevard.  Akron.  Ohio  44309. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney,  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugb  &  Jacobs 
(for  Smith  Barney.  Harris  Upham  &  Co., 
Inc.).  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Counselors  for  Management.  Inc..  900 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  504,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

A.  George  Darden  Craig  III,  Route  2.  Box 
14,  Salem.  Ala.  36874. 

A.  George  Darden  Craig  III.  Route  2.  Box 
14,  Salem.  Ala.  36874. 

B.  Shotwell  International  Political  Action 
Committee. 

A.  George  Darden  Craig  III.  Route  2.  Box 
14,  Salem,  Ala.  36874. 

B.  Shotwell  Labs  &  Testing  Grounds  PAC. 

A.  Charles  H.  Crltchlow.  ''<  Lord,  Day  & 
Lord,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Assocla- 
ton.  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 
10017. 

A.  Croatian  National  Congress,  100-19 
Queens  Boulevard.  Forest  Hills.  Queens.  N  Y 
11375. 

A.  Anne  M.  Cullather.  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  515,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers.  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  516,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  815  16th  Street  NW. 
Suite  603.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans.   815   16th  Street  NW 
Suite  603,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Curtis,  Thaxter,  Corey,  Llpez  &  Stevens, 
1835  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  305.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Alliance  for  Hydro-Electric 
Energy.  P.O.  Box  7320.  Portland.  Maine  04112 

A.  Fred  L.  Dahl.  10808  South  Glen  Road. 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Prank  C.  Damrell,  Jr.,  5900  WUshlre 
Boulevard,  Suite  2600.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90036. 

B.  Kings  River  A^^ater  Users  Committee. 
4888  East  Jensen.  Fresno.  Calif.  93725. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  &  Palmeter.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Korean  Traders  Association,  10-1,  2-KA 
Hoehyun-Dong.  Chung  Ku,  Seoul,  Korea. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Savings  and 
U)an  League.  The  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Danzansky.  Dickey,  Tydlngs,   Quint   & 
Gordon,     1 120    Connecticut     Avenue     NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Perpetual  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
11th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Population  Crisis  Committee.  1120  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey.  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon.  Tenth  Floor.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..   Washington.  D.C.  20035. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20068. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey.  Tydlngs.  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connectlcult  Avenue  NW., 
Tenth  Floor,   Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

B.  TVI  Corp.,  4261  Howard  Avenue,  Kens- 
ington, Md.  20795. 

A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  4960  Sentinel 
Drive,  Sumner,  Md.  20016. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association,  2200 
Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colorado 
National  Building.  950  17th  Street.  Denver, 
Colo.  80202. 

B.  Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservancy 
District,  P.O.  Box  679,  Loveland,  Colo.  80537. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs,  2600  Colorado 
National  Building.  950  17th  Street.  Denver. 
Colo.  80202. 

B.  John  T.  Oxley.  <<  R.  B.  Jowell.  Route  2, 
Box  151,  Owasso.  Okla.  74065. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs,  1300  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Purgatolre  River  Water  Conservation 
District.  430  East  Main  Street.  Trinidad.  Colo. 
81082. 

A.  Dawson.  Rlddell.  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B.  Alr-Condltlonlng  &  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute. 1815  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Mark  A.  de  Bernardo.  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unltad 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20062. 

A.  Frank  R.  DeGeorge,  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  4330  East-West  Highway.  Suite 
300.  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Paral>-zed  Veterans  of  America,  4330 
East-West  Highway,  Suite  300,  Washington. 
DC.  20014. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates,  Inc.,  1015 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Law  offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney,  Jr.,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Guam  Chamber  of  Conmierce.  107  ADA 
Plaza  Center.  Agana,  Guam.  U.S.A.  96910. 

A.  Law  offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney.  Jr.,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leslie  Salt  Co..  P.O.  Box  364,  Newark, 
Calif.  94660. 

A.  Dell,  Cralghlll.  Fentress  &  Benton.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jesus  Almeida  N.,  Mexican  National 
Confederation  of  Livestock  Producers,  16th 
Street,  No.  3200,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

A.  Cartha  D.  DeLoach.  700  Anderson  Hill 
Road,   Purchase.   N.Y.    10677. 

B,  PepsiCo.  Inc. 

A.  George  H.  Denlson.  7316  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C.  20014. 
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B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright.  McKean.  Cudllp  & 
Moon.  Suite  801.  1901  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton DC.  20036. 

B.  Michigan  Job  Development  Authority. 
P.O.  Box  30227.  Lansing,  Mich.  48901. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  310,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Water  Systems  Council.  221  North  La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Drinker  Blddle  &  Reath,  1901  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Phoenix  Steel  Corp..  4001  Philadelphia 
Pike.  Claymont.  Del.  19703. 

A.  James  Dudley,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Student  Association,  800  21st  Street 
NW..  No.  21.  Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B.  George  Washington  Student  Associa- 
tion, 800  21st  Street  NW.,  No.  21.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20062. 

A.  Evelyn  Dukovlc.  3  East  85th  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10028. 

B.  Morality  In  Media,  Inc.,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  No.  239,  New  York,  NY.  10027. 

A.  Denis  J.  Dwyer,  Railway  Progress  In- 
stitute, 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  No.  460.  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co..  Inc.,  1000  Bloomlngdale 
Road,  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10605 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  No.  460,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Stepan  Chemical  Co..  Northfleld,  III. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Mitsubishi  Bank,  Ltd.,  115  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  William  A.  Edwards.  250  Old  Country 
Road,  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501. 

B.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  250  Old  Coun- 
try Road.  Mineola.  NY.  11601. 

A.  Paul  S.  Egan.  National  Legislative  Com- 
mission. 1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Lewis  A.  Engman,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington  DC 
20005. 

A.  Christopher  Engqulst.  1967  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Erlksen,  2418  Beverly  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  630  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

A.  Dale  W.  Fallat,  First  Federal  Building. 
5740  Southwyck  Boulevard.  Toledo.  Ohio 
43614. 

B.  The  Andersons,  P.O.  Box  119,  Maumee. 
Ohio  43637. 


A.  Michael  I.  Panning.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Matthew  Flnucane,  1223  DuPont  Circle 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Center  for  Auto  Safety.  1223  DuPont 
Circle  Building.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Information  Industry  Association.  316 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Brooklyn  Community  Orga- 
nization. Borough  Park  Community  Devel- 
opment Corp..  4520  18th  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.  11204. 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman.  Wllner  &  Schelner. 
2021  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  711 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

A.  Cary  P.  Fulbrlght.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.  (for  The  Navajo 
Nation.  Window  Rock.  Ariz.  86516) .  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Marc  P.  Gabor.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  310,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Work- 
ers Union.  770  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003. 

A.  Michael  R.  Gale,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  312,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No. 
412.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  &  Douglas.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  325.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co..  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  W.  Bradford  Gary.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  502.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos..  Inc.,  721  Pes- 
talozzl  Street.  St.  LoiUs.  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Susan  GUbert.  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  David  W.  Glvens,  Indiana  National 
Corp..  1  Indiana  Square.  No.  601.  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.  46266. 

B.  Indiana  National  Corp..  1  Indiana 
Square.  No.  601,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46266. 

A.  Larry  L.  Glantz,  236  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE..  Suite  605.  Washington.  DC.  20003 

B.  National  Employment  Law  Project, 
236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Suite  506. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Gleason.  Law  Offices  of 
Thomas  Gleason,  1  State  Street  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 


B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. APL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Judith  M.  Ooff,  National  Council  of 
Fanner  Cooperatives.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.   D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ann  M.  Cooler.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1100  Ring  Building.  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building.   Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.  (for  Distilled 
Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, DC),  633  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Gary  M.  Orobman,  201  I  Street  SW., 
No.  826,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Smith  &  Howard  Associates,  Inc.,  1736 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Richard  J.  Oninewald.  2033  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Construction  Employers  Coun- 
cil. 2033  K  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Guenther.  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  203,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk  Cen- 
tre. Minn.  66378. 

A.  David  Ouaky.  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Richard  C.  Guthrie.  2640  Vulcan  Drive, 
Harvey,  La.  70068. 

B.  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
50280.  New  Orleans.  La.  70160. 

A.  Robert  F.  Guthrie,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employees, 
AFL-CIO.  816  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ann  Hagemann,  6503  North  Rochester 
Street.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22043. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,   Washington.  DC.   20036. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1015    16th    Street    NW..    Washington.    D.C. 

20006. 

B.  Kansas  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 1722  North  Plum.  Hutchison.  Kans. 
67601. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  b  Saunders,  1770 
F.  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pepslco,  Inc.,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

A.  Nolan  W.  Hancock.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  OH.  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Den- 
ver. Colo.  80201. 

A.  Charles  N.  Harkey.  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 
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A.  WUey  C.  Harrell.  Jr..  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  502,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Co..  Inc..  721  Pestalozzi 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Richard  Hart.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  601  North  Vermont  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Hartke  &  Hartke.  7637  Leesburg  Pike. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22043. 

B.  National  Cultural  Liberation  Movement 
and  South  African  Black  Alliance. 


A.  Linda  Haverfleld.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

A.  Randy  Hecht,  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity Student  Association.  Marvin  Center. 
No.  424,  Washington.  DC.  20052. 

B.  Oeorge  Washington  University  Student 
Association.  Marvin  Center.  No.  424.  800  21st 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20052. 

A.  Bruce  Heppen,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  Lyla  M.  Hernandez.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations. 11325  Seven  Locks  Road.  Poto- 
mac. Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations.  11325  Seven 
Locks  Road.  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

A.  Heubleln,  Inc.,  Munson  Road,  Parm- 
Ington.  Conn.  06032. 

A.  Hide  Action  Program.  1611  North  Kent 
Street.  Suite  900.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  and  Phillips.  1900  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1919.  Detroit. 
Mich.  48288. 

A.  Morton  A.  Hill,  980  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.y.  10028. 

B.  Morality  In  Media,  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  No.  239.  New  York.  N.Y.   10027. 

A.  Cornish  P.  Hitchcock.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  717.  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  717  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Holbein.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp..  Ill  Powdermlll  Road.  Maynard  Mass 
01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  ui  Powder- 
mlll Road.  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 

A.  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corp.,  c/o  Regional  Office  Americas,  375  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Chuck  Hosklnson.  George  Washington 
university  Student  Association.  Marvin  Cen- 
ter, No.  424.  Washington,  DC.  20052. 

B.  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association.  Marvin  Center,  No.  424  800  21st 
Street   NW..   Washington.  DC.  20052. 

^n^oH?**"'  O^'^ey.  Schubert.  Adams  &  Bar- 
%'  ^°J8  Pen'wylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  850 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

*i  ^  o^'"'*'*'^  ^^°^  ""^e  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.c.  20036. 


A.  Houger.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Bar- 
er. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  850. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

A.  Houger.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Bar- 
er. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  850, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  Inc..  1100 
Olive  Way,  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Houger,  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  & 
Barer.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
850,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  C.  W.  Whitman,  Southwest  Spokane 
Street  and  Chelan  Avenue  Southwest,  on 
West  Waterway,  Seattle.  Wash.;  David  S.  Up- 
dike. 1121  Falrvlew  Avenue  North.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98109. 

A.  Robert  Hughes.  American  Association  of 
Foundations  for  Medical  Care.  11325  Seven 
Locks  Road,  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations  for 
Medical  Care,  11325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

A.  Royston  C.  Hughes,  Continental  Re- 
sources Co.,  1711  Venetian  Way,  Winter  Park, 
Fla.  32789. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box  44, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hunter,  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  International  Association  of  Trade  Ex- 
changes. 5001  Seminary  Road.,  S\Ute  310, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22311. 

A.  International  Copimunlcatlons  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box.  10013,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  & 
Allied  Craftsmen,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gary  Jarmln,  Christian  Voice,  418  C 
Street  NE..  Suite  300.  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

A.  Jeff  R.  Johnson,  Paraplegia  Cure  Re- 
search, 100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  No.  601. 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Paraplegia  Cure  Research,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  No.  501,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

A.  Martha  E.  Jones,  Florida  Phosphate 
Council,  4  Loma  Alta,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 

B.  Florida  Phosphate  CoimcU,  P.O.  Box 
5630,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth,  Suite  4400,  476 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  Pullman  Swindell,  441  Smlthfleld  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Jonathan  Katz,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Student  Association,  Marvin  Center, 
Room  424,  800  2l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20052. 

B.  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association,  424  Marvin  Center,  800  2l8t 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20052. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  KnoxvlUe  Interna- 
tional Energy  Exposition),  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1626  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Northern  State 
Power),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
605,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  T.  Kelley,  1  Farragut  Square 
NW..  Suite  606.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  1  Farragut 
Square  NW.,  Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Earl  Kelly,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, 4330  East-West  Highway,  Suite  300. 
Washington,  DC.  20014. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  4330 
East-West  Highway,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
D.C.  20014. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Borlnquen  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  17  Varlck 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 

A.  King  &  Spalding,  2500  Trust  Co.  Tower, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303;  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
825,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Branch  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  1630, 
400  Colony  Square.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30361. 

A.  Janie  A.  Kinney,  Blum  &  Nash.  1016  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Automobile 
Crash  Protection,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
201,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Peter  M.  Klrby.  723  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
49016. 

A.  James  E.  Kneale,  2336  South  Meade 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  551.  Burbank. 
Calif.  91520. 

A.  Komlners.  Fort.  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  Triad  Office 
Center,  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake  Success, 
NY.   11042. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

B.  United  States  Industrial  Council.  P.O. 
Box  2686,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37219. 

A.  Krlvlt  &  Krlvlt,  101  Duddlngton  Place 
SE..    Washington,    D.C.    20003. 

A.  Kutak,  Rock  &  Hule,  The  Omaha  Build- 
ing, 1650  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68102. 

B.  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co..  Inc.,  1  Battery 
Park  Plaza,  New  York.   N.Y.   10004. 

A.  David  M.  P.  Lambert.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  900;  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Jewish  Employment  Vocational  Serv- 
ices. 1727  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103. 

A.  C.  P.  Lambos.  Lorenz.  Finn.  Glardmo  & 
Lambos.  25  Broadway.  Suite  1755.  New  York. 
N.Y.    10004. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc.. 
80  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Stephen  K.  Lambright.  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  502,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Co.,  Inc.,  721  Pestalozzi 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63118. 
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A.  David  E.  Landau.  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10016. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777   14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfleid,  Conn. 

A.  Phil.  M.  Landrum  P.O.  Box  100,  Jasper 
Ga.  30143. 

B.  Great  American  Management  and  In- 
vestment, 100  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30303. 

A.  Latham,  Watklns  &  Hills,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Hampshire  Project,  3154  East  Hamp- 
shire Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53211. 

A.  Latham.  Watklns  &  Hills,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200  Wash- 
ington.  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  of  California.  225  Bush 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

A.  Latham,  Watklns  &  Hills.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vail  &  Vlckers.  123  West  Padre  Street. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93105. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Lay.  Continental  Resources 
Co..  641  Via  Lugano.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32789. 

B.  Continental  Resource  Co..  P.O.  Box  44. 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Lay,  Slurry  Transport  Asso- 
claton,  641  Via  Lugano.  Winter  Park,  Fla 
32789. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association.  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington,  DC 
20024. 

A.  Alan  Lee.  United  Food  and  Conunerclal 
Workers  International  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union.  AFL-CIO.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Legislative  Associates.  Inc..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  505.  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  North  American  Telephone  Association, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  360,  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Lelghton  Conklln  and  Lemov,  2033  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers, 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  LeSourd,  Patten,  Fleming,  Hartung 
&  Emory.  3900  Seattle.  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98154. 

B.  General  Teamsters  Local  959.  State  of 
Alaska.  P.O.  Box  2092.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99510. 

A.  LeSourd,  Patten,  Fleming,  Hartung  & 
Emory,  3900  Seattle,  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Seattle.  Wash.  98154. 

B.  The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Seattle.  120  Sixth  Avenue  North,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98109. 

A.  Ernest  M.  LeSueur,  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of 
America.  1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington, 
Del.  19899. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  04106. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Tosco  Oil  Corp.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Manuel  Levlne,  6404  Elray  Drive,  Suite 
E,  Baltimore,  Md.  21209. 

A.  Lewis,  Rice,  Tucker,  Allen  &  Chubb,  611 
Olive  Street,  Suite  1400,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Paine.  Webber.  Jackson  &  Curtis.  555 
South  Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071. 

A.  Lilllck  McHose  &  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Neptune  Orient  Lines.  Neptune  Build- 
ing. 13  Trafalger  Street,  Singapore  0207. 

A.  Janice  C.  Llpsen,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  504,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Counselors  for  Management,  Inc.,  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  504,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  William  F.  Little,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Roy  Llttlefleld.  National  Tire  Dealers 
and  Retreaders  Association.  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

A.  David  A.  Litvln.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  310,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Copper  Corp..  161  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Robert  R.  Locklin,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
9800  South  Sepulveda  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90045. 

A.  Loomls.  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Water  Well  Association,  500 
West  Wilson  Bridge  Road,  Worthlngton,  Ohio 
43085. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord,  25  Broadway,  New 
York, N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch,  1716  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Olln  Corp.  (Winchester  International). 
707  Berkshire  Avenue.  East  Alton,  111.  62024. 

A.  Snellen  Lowry,  National  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League,  825  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
826  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  McDermott,  Will 
&  Emery.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  for  Nursing,  10  Co- 
lumbus Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Peter  D.  Luxemburger,  3416  Garfield 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20007. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Marlon  M.  MacRae,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  BankAmerica  Corp..  Bank  of  America 
Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Oavld  L.  Mallino,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  5  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Richard  E.  Mallory.  11228  Chestnut 
Grove  Square.  Apt.  232.  Reston.  Va.  22090. 

B.  California  Westslde  Farmers,  1060  Pul- 
ton Mall.  Suite  1115.  Fresno.  Calif.  93721. 

A.  Management  Improvement  Corp.  of 
America,  617  Morehead  Avenue.  Durham.  N.C 
27707. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  &  Tunney, 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  545,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  PennCorp  Financial,  Inc.,  3130  Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  SanU  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St  Tunney, 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  545,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  World  Oil.  1017  North  LaClenega  BoiUe- 
vard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90069. 

A.  Phillip  L.  Mann,  1150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pulbrlght  &  Jaworskl  (for  Browning- 
Ferris  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3161,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001). 

A.  Phillip  L.  Mann,  1160  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pulbrlght  &  Jaworskl  (for  Consolidated 
Capital  Income  Trust,  1900  Powell  Street, 
Emeryville,  Calif.  94608). 

A.  Phillip  L.  Mann,  1 160  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pulbrlght  &  Jaworskl  (for  Consolidated 
Capital  Realty  Investors,  1900  Powell  Street, 
Emery vUle,  Calif.  94608). 

A.  Marshall,  Bratter,  Greene,  Allison  & 
Tucker,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
501.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Carolyn  Massell.  Colonial  Penn  Group, 
Inc.,  5  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  P». 
19103. 

B.  Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc.,  5  Penn  Cen- 
ter Plaza,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Crane  Packing  Co.,  6400  Oakton  Street. 
Martin  Grove,  ni.  60053. 

A.  Mays,  Valentine,  Davenport  &  Moore, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Henry  T.  Gage.  20630  Harper  Street. 
Suite  118,  Harperswood,  Mich.  48225. 

A.  Mays,  Valentine,  Davenport  &  Moore, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Richard  T.  Short,  P.O.  Box  933,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.  23451. 

A.  Bruce  A.  McAllister,  Lorenz,  Finn. 
Glardlno  &  Lambos,  25  Broadway,  Suite  1756, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc.,  80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Robert  H.  McPadden,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 
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A.  Paul  J.  McOeady.  Morality  In  Media. 
Inc.,  27  Hampton  Place,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

B.  Morality  In  Media,  Inc.,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  239,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

A.  Joseph  M.  McGulre,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States. 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny.  Dunnlngton. 
Bartholow  &  Miller,  161  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.   10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gall  H.  McLarnon,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Gall  H.  McLarnon,  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  James  R.  McMullen,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Laramie  Faith  McNamara,  Flexible 
Packaging  Association,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association,  12025 
Shaker  Boulevard.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44120. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1  Center  Plaza,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02108;  1016  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovsky  &  Popeo, 
1  Center  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108;  1015 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
(for  Securities  Industry  Association,  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1  Center  Plaza,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02108;  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovsky  &  Popeo, 
1  Center  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108;  1015 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
(for  Refuse  Fuels,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  83.  Brad- 
ford, Mass.  01830) . 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  i  Center  Plaza,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  02108;  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovsky  &  Popeo, 
1  Center  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108;  1015 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
(for  The  Claremont  Co.,  Inc.,  908  Purchase 
Street.  P.O.  Box  E814,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
02742) . 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow.  Lilllck  McHose  & 
Charles,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foss  Launch  &  Tug  Co.;  Foes  Alaska 
Line.  660  West  Ewlng  Street,  Seattle.  Wash. 
98119. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow,  Lilllck  McHose  & 
Charles.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Cruise  Conference,  311  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  &  Schwarz,  1  Farragut 
Square   South.   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Hydrolevel  Corp.,  83  Water  Street,  New 
Haven.  Conn.  06611. 


A.  C.  John  Miller.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   DC.  20006. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League.  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90046. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  IDS 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Mlnnesotans  for  SALT,  900  Mount  Curve 
Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Mizer,  Public  Power  Council, 
1310  Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  1307,  Vancouver, 
Wash.  98666. 

B.  Public  Power  Council,  1310  Main  Street, 
P.O.  Box   1307,  Vancouver,   Wash.  98666. 

A.  Morality  In  Media,  Inc.,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  Suite  239,  New  York,  N.Y.   10027. 

A.  Robert  E.  Morln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,   No.   901,   Washington,   D.C.   20037. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  No.  901.  Washington, 
DC.  20037. 

A.  Albert  E.  Mullln,,  Jr.,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Ill  Powdermill  Road,  Maynard,  Mass. 
01764. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Ill  Powder- 
mill  Road.  Maynard,  Mass.  01764. 

A.  David  C.  Murchison,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.   20006. 

B.  National  Selected  Morticians,  1616  Cen- 
tral Street,  Evanston,  111.  60201. 

A.  Brian  P.  Murphy,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  630,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Friends  of  Free  China,  Inc.,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
No.  548,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  426 
13th  Street  NW..  No.  548,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  Laura  Murphy,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Bernard  Nash,  Blum  &  Nash,  1016  IStb 
Street.  No.  408,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2000,  Rah- 
way,  N.J.  07066. 

A.  National  Selected  Morticians,  1616  Cen- 
tral Street,  Evanston,  ni.  60201. 

A.  National  Wheel  and  Rim  Association. 
Inc.,  4836  Victor  Street,  Jacksonville,  Pla. 
32207. 

A.  Michael  C.  Nave,  National  Association 
of  Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc.,  80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  John  B.  Nicholson,  National  Association 
of  Realtors.  925  I6tb  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 


B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  926 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Richard  G.  Norris,  8826  Santa  Fe  Drive, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66201. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

A.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co.,  1836  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donald  A.  Nyberg,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,   Suite  650.   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.,  Midland  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

A.  Charles  E.  Olson,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  O'Melveny  &  Myers,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AMAX,  Inc.,  AMAX  Center,  Green- 
wich, Conn.  16830. 

A.  O'Neill,  Forgotson  &  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  CDECO  Maritime  Dredgmg  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1488,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

A.  O'Neill,  Forgotson  Sc  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  1  Farragut 
Square  NW.,  Suite  606,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 


A.  O'Neill,  Forgotson  &  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit 
Street,  Moseley  Building.  Boston,  Mass.  02114. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Oppenhelm,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Selected  Morticians,  1616  Cen- 
tral Street.  Evanston,  111.  60301. 

A.  Kevin  P.  O'Rourke,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Selected  Morticians,  1616  Cen- 
tral Street,  Evanston,  111.  60201. 

A.  Organization  for  the  Protection  and 
Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Cos.,  1104 
Gary  Court,  Wheaton,  111.  60187. 

A.  Steven  J.  PaggloU,  Investment  Company 
Institute,  1776  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Oerl  Deborah  Palast,  National  Employ- 
ment Law  Project,  236  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  No.   505.   Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  National  Employment  Law  Project,  236 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  No.  505.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

A.  Diane  M.  Palmer,  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorporation,  1200  North- 
western Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55480. 

A.  Parkinson  &  Associates.  1640  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Committee  for  Equitable  Crop  Insur- 
ance Legislation. 

A.  Jack  Partridge,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

B.  The  Kroger  Co..  1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 
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A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2680  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  California  Westslde  Farmers  9555  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  North  SW..  Room  1101,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20024. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   DC.  20037. 

B.  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3928,  San 
Francisco  Calif. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..   Washington,   D.C.   20037. 

B.  The  Charter  Co.  208  Laura  Street,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  32202. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..   Washington.   D.C.  20037. 

B.  EGG.  Industries,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20037;  and 
The  Essex  Co.,  Lawrence,   Mass. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2650  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Multl  Mineral  Corp.  330  North  Belt 
East,  Houston,  Tex.  77060. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln,  Lambert  &  Meyers,  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  12th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B,  AMOCO,  Inc.,  16th  Glenarm,  Security 
Life  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

A.  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  700  Anderson  Hill  Road, 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

A.  Bert  E.  Perrlgan,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes  815 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes,  3  Research  Place, 
Rockvllle,  Md.  20850. 

A.  Peterson.  Engberg  &  Peterson,  Suite 
907.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Communicating  for  Agriculture,  Inc., 
Law  Office  Building,  Box  677,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.  56537. 

A.  Paul  Frederick  Peyton,  P.O.  Box  1370, 
Sitka,  Alaska  99835. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  William  N.  Plymat,  6955  University 
Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311 

B.  American  Council  on  Alcohol  Problems. 

A.  Richard  J.  Pollack,  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation, 1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

A.  Phillip  Porte,  Phillip  Porte  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  1301  Arlington  Ridge  Road,  Suite  208, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Medical  Direc- 
tors of  Respiratory  Care,  2606  Hospital 
Building  Box  5280,  Corpus  Christ,  Tex.  78405. 

A.  Potomac  Eectric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania  Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 
20068. 

A.  William  D.  Powers,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,   Suite   800.    Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  National  Housing  Law  Project,  2150 
Shattuck  Avenue.  Suite  300.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

94704. 


A.  PRC  Planning  and  Economics.  7798  Old 
Sprlnghouse  Road.  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  City  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

A.  Bralnard  E.  Prescott,  670  Main  Street, 
East  Aurora,  N.Y.  14052. 

B.  Security  New  York  State  Corp.,  One  East 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14638. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis,  Holman  & 
Fletcher,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  No.  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Schnitzer  Investment  Corp.,  3200  North- 
west Yeon  Avenue,  Portland,  C»eg.  97210. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  TRAIN  (Transportation  by  Rail  for  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Needs),  1776  G 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Gwenyth  Prltchard,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant 
Flaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite 
3206.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Jack  I.  Pulley,  Dow  Corning  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  1592,  Midland,  Mich.  48640. 

B.  Dow  Corning  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1592,  Mid- 
land, Mich.  48640. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  Steel,  P.O.  Box  6778,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A.  Robert  A.  Ragland,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  Suite  310,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Coun- 
cil. 120  Mam  Street,  Huntington,  N.Y.  11743. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  403.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
9465  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
90212. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N.W..  Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  Western  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, 8484  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif.  90212. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Home  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  3731 
Wllshlre  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

A.  Louis  D.  Reilly  III,  Telephone  &  Data 
Systems,  Inc.,  517  North  Segoe  Road,  Madi- 
son, Wis.  53705. 

B.  Telephone  &  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  517 
North  Segoe  Road,  Madison,  Wis.  53705. 

A.  Lynne  Revo-Cohen,  National  Press 
Building.  Rm.  481.  Washington,  DC.  20045. 

B.  Federally  Employed  Women,  Inc. 

A.  Rodey.  Dlckason.  Sloan,  Akin  &  Robb, 
P.O.  Box  1888,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87103. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock.  Ariz.  86515. 

A.  Joyce  E.  Roop.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 


A.  Rose,  Schmidt.  Dixon,  Hasley,  Whyte  & 
Hardesty.  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute.  11 11  igtb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Arthur  F.  Rosenfeld,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden,  Wllner  &  Schelner, 
2021  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  711 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Mark  S.  Schacht,  806  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc., 
806  15th  Street,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Schnitzer  Investment  Corp.,  3200  North- 
west Yeon  Avenue,  I^irtland,  Ore.  97210. 

A.  Walter  A.  Schumann  la,  2761  North 
Randolph  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Potomac  Overlook  Associates. 

A.  Norman  H.  Seldler,  c/o  Lord,  Day  &  Lord, 
25  Broadway,  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Rebecca  D.  Shapiro  &  Associates,  111  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Colvllle  Business  Council,  Box  150,  Nes- 
pelem.  Wash.  99155. 

A.  Rebecca  Shapiro  &  Associates,  111  0 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Box  217, 
Cass  Lake,  Minn.  56633. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corp., 
c'o  Regional  Office  of  Americas,  375  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  tt  Trowbridge, 
CO  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
900-S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds.  Box  1.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  900-S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Russell  H.  Shay.  Sierra  Club.  1107  Ninth 
Street.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  630  Bxish  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Eleanor  A.  Clark,  c/o  J.  Reynolds  Barnes. 
11  American  Bank  Building.  621  Northwest 
Morrison  Street,  Portland.  Oreg.  97206. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Consumer  Solar  Electric  Power  Corp., 
6811  Uplander  Way,  Culver  City.  CalU.  90230. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Nabisco,  Inc.,  100  DcForest  Avenue,  East 
Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western,  8  North  Jefferson 
Street.  Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 


A.    Shotwell    Political   Action    Commitee. 
Route  2.  Box  14,  Salem,  Ala.  30874. 
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A.  Barbara  A.  Shtiman,  Cbevron  UBA., 
Inc.,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Stllte  1204,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Cbevron  U.S~A.,  Inc.,  a  subeldlary  of  the 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

A.  Barbara  Ann  SUverman,  2600  DeELalb 
Pike.  Norrlstown,  Pa.  10404. 

B.  l>rovldent  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co., 
3600  DeKalb  Pike,  Norrlstown,  Pa.  10404. 

A.  Simon.  Deltch,  Slefman  &  Tucker,  2560 
M.  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Central  Michigan  University,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 

A.  Simon.  Deltch,  Slefman  &  Tucker,  2660 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Michigan  Department  of  Education, 
Room  620,  Michigan  National  Tower,  Lansing, 
Mich.  48909. 

A.  Simon,  Deltch,  Slefman  &  Tucker,  2660 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48303. 

A.  Stanley  C.  Simon,  Simon  &  Twcmbly, 
2  Turtle  Creek  VUlage,  Dallas,  Tex  75219. 

B.  Southland  Corp.,  2828  North  Haskell 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex.  76204. 

A.  Donald  E.  Slnvllle,  Public  Service  Co., 
of  New  Hampshire,  227  North  Street,  Man- 
chester, N.H.  03104. 

B.  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03106. 

A.  Slover  &  Loftus,  1224  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Coal  Traffic  League,  Denver, 
Colo.  80110. 

A.  Maynard  H.  Smith,  P.O.  Box  9108, 
Treasure  Island.  Fla.  33740. 

A.  Snyder  &:  Ball  Associates,  Inc.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  No.  1610,  Arlington  Va 
22209. 

B.  DSP,  Inc.,  1700  North  Moore  Street, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Crlstlne  Somma,  Flexible  Packaging  As- 
sociation, 1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  404 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association,  12025 
Shaker  Boulevard.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44120. 

A.  Roberta  Lee  Sorensen,  1611  North  Kent 
Street.  Suite  803A,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  1611 
North  Kent  Street,  SiUte  e03A,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

A.  Souther,  Spauldlng,  Klnsey,  Williamson 
&  Schwabe,  1200  Standard  Plaza,  Portland 
Greg.  97204. 

B.  Clatskanle  People's  Utility  District,  P.O. 
Box  216,  Clatskanle.  Oreg.  97016. 

A.  Charles  Stellar,  American  Association  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations, 
11325  Seven  Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  11325  Seven 
Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20864. 

A.  Scott  E.  Sterling,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
No.  1030N,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hauck  ie  Associates,  1800  M  Street  NW 
No.  1030N,  Washington,  D.C.  (for  Society  of 
Professional  Benefit  Administrators). 


A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  La  van,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Co.,  Institute,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  it  Lavan.  1160  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Co.,  4850 
Street  Road,  Travos,  Pa.   19049. 

A.  Richard  Sugs,  6330  Southwest  44th 
Street.  Miami,  Fla.  33155. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AMAX,  Inc.,  AMAX  Center,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ooldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  65  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Paul  Supllzlo  Associates,  5001  Seminary 
Road,  Suite  310,  Alexandria,  Va.  22311. 

B.  International  Association  of  Trade  Ex- 
changes, 5001  Seminary  Road,  Suite  310, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22311. 

A.  Paul  Supllzlo  Associates,  5001  Seminary 
Road,  Suite  310,  Alexandria,  Va.  22311. 

B.  Management  Improvement  Corp.  of 
America,  617  Morehead  Avenue,  Durham, 
N.C.  27707. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  School  Transportation  Associ- 
ation P.O.  Box  324.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co.,  Dodge 
at  33d  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68131. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson,  Jr.,  Stang  & 
Svendson,  1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Champlln  Petroleum  Co.,  346  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson,  Jr.,  Stang  & 
Svendson,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Offshore  Marine  Service  Association, 
Suite  2939,  2  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans  La. 
70130. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson,  Jr.,  Stang  & 
Svendson.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Energy  Co.,  345  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson,  Jr.,  Stang  & 
Svendson.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC  20006. 

B.  Union  Pacific,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Rosemarie  Sweeney,  American  Academy 
of  Family  Physicians,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
West  SW.,  Suite  2970,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114. 

A.  E.  Wayne  Thevenot,  Inc.,  1120  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards,  25th  and  McOee  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson,  American  Association 
of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care,  11325  Seven 
Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 


B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care.  11325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson,  American  Association 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions, 11325  Seven  Locks  Road,  Potomac, 
Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  1 1325  Seven 
Locks  Road.  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

A.  TRAIN  (Transportation  by  Rail  for 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Needs),  1776  Q 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Joseph  R.  Tyler,  1209-B  Quarry  Road, 
Marlon.  Ind.  46952. 

B.  U.S.  Fiber  Corp.,  101  South  Main  Street, 
Delphos,  Ohio  45833. 

A.  U.S.A.  Petrochem,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Duke  Power  Co.,  Box  33189,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28242. 

A.  Murle  L.  Vaughan,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del 
19899. 

A.  Christine  L.  Vaughn,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20062. 

A.  Verner,  Liipfert,  Bernhard  &  McPher- 
son,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  SiUte  1100,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  City  of  Houston), 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1300  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

20006. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

20000 

B.  Borden  Chemical,  180  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

A  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

20006.  „      .    ,,-„„, 

B.  Deere  it  Co.,  John  Deere  Road,  Moline, 

111.  61265. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  232  East  Capi- 
tol Street.  Washington,  DC.  2O0O3. 

B  Applied  Ceramic  Technologies.  Inc.,  41B 
East  Ninth  Street.  Rochester.  Ind.  46978. 

A  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc.,  M2  East 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C  20<W3 

B.  William  J.  Marcus,  343  Summit  Avenue. 
Mill  Valley,  Calif.  94941. 
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A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  Industrial  Union 
Department.  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Harvester,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Edward  L.  Weldenfeld.  Sellers,  Conner 
&  Cuneo,  1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Sellers,  Conner  &  Cuneo,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lauren  C  Wellburg,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Suite  803-A,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  1611 
North  Kent  Street,  Suite  80?  A,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

A.  Carol  Werner,  National  Consumer  Law 
Center,  236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center.  11 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  William  Whichard,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Union  on  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  international  Group,  Inc..  70 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Wlckham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Solar  Electric  Power  Corp., 
5811  Uplander  Way,  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 


A.  Wlckham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trailer  Train  Co.,  300  South  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..  Washington,  DC.   20036. 

B.  E.  F.  Hutton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  One  Battery 
Park  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.   20036. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  920  15th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southwest  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  37611, 
Love  Field,  Dallas,  Tex.  75235. 

A.  David  K.  Willis,  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Kirk  WlUison,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Wllmer  &  Pickering.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CPC  International,  Inc.,  International 
Plaza,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

A.  Donnle  E.  Wilson,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  295,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody. 
Wyo.  82414. 


A.  Witkowski,  Welner,  McCaffrey  muI 
Brodsky.  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Truck  Equipment  Association, 
25900  Greenfield  Road,  Suite  410,  Oak  Park, 
Mich.  48237. 

A.  Calvin  R.  Wofford,  National  Board  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  17SA  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  408,  Washington,  DX3. 
20006. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Cbtia- 
tlan  Associations.  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
NY.  10007. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  (for  Distilled 
Spirits  Council,  Inc.),  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  (for  Hole 
Action  Program),  633  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  10017. 

A.  Lynn  Weiss  Zempel,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.   48202. 

A.  John  J.  Zimmerman.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C  20038. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1979 : 

Pile  One  Copt  With  the  Sechttart  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representativis: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appbopbiate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
flgiu-e.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  pnd  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbtinc  Act 


p 

quarter            ^ 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)  In  General.     This  'Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows- 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (K  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm  J.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requiremen-.  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  biislness. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  ■  B-.— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  oi.p  employer  'but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legisiation-  means  bills  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e).  '  j         o  c 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbvlne 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  th  s  Is  a  Quarterly  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-^  """">.  aii^mpt  lo 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  Individual  usee 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual for 

such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution*  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. — (I)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  avaUable 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Hi)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.$ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  _,                       

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  i'lease  answer    yes    or    no  : 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7-  » Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

.          _              ^         ,.     ^,     r^  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6  •  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

^^^  "'   '  period  Is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .      ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /..n.— „w"  #.„_  t-„   1  <^k.».._k  ia         » 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  .,  ^^  J  ^,^°^J'°^^^J^:  ^  ^Jl°^^^Z"'V'l"«-; * 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  !!'^2^-^    ^^V^A  ^^^^  ^If^  fi??-;^*^,I°''''o?.  ^-      r,, 

■"  f  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  pajmient,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  It  iHis  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (iNCLxniiNG  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 


Fill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None, 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

8.  • Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 
6.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $.-.. Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9 

and  "10") 


Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  LouU, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00    7-15,8-16,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   DC. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00 
PAGE  3 


Total 
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A.  Robert  J.  Aagre,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.,  20062. 

B.  Chamber  o(  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)   »1.124.     £.   (9)    >326.85. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Sr.,  3973  Stuart 
Place,  Jackson,  Miss.  39211. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $717.72. 

A.  Albert  E.  Abrahams,  925  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611; 
925  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,875.     (9)  $197.30. 

A.  ACLI  International,  Inc.,  717  West- 
chester Avenue,  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10604. 

E.  (9)  $1,460.63. 

A.  Actors  Equity  Association,  1500  Broad- 
way. New  Yorlc,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Bruce  Adams,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,825. 

A.  John  J.  Adams.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fo'u^h  Street 
Richmond.  Va. 

A.  John  J.  Adams.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite    700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vepco.  Seventh  and  Franlclin  Streets. 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Kenneth  R.  Adams,  Vollcswagen  of 
America,  Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
2450.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Vollcswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parlcview  Boulevard,  Warren,  Mich.  48092 

D.  (6)    $300. 

A.  Raymond  T,  Adams,  1725  K  Street  NW 
Suite   909,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.  &  Superior  Farming 
Co.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Adams,  Jr.,  IIOI  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland  Ohio  44101. 

A.  ADAPSO,  1925  North  Lynn  Street  No 
1100.   Arlington,   Va.   22209. 

E.  (9)   $610.50. 

A.  Hobson  H.  Adcock,  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  700 
Anderson  Hill  Road,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

B.  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  700  Anderson  Hill  Road 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10577 

D.  (6)  $215. 

A.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  Triad  Office 
Center,  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake  Success 
N.Y.   11042. 

E.  (9)    $2,340. 

A.    Aerospace    Industries    Association    of 
America,    Inc.,    1725    DeSales    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.     (6)     $13,448.75.     E.    (9)     $13,448.75. 

A.  APL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20001.  ■ 

D.    (6)    $4,450.     E.    (9)    $3,982,22. 


A.  Donald  G.  Agger,  DOA  International, 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Airbus 
Industrie.  Avenue  Luclen  Servanty,  31700 
Blagnac,  France),  1225  19th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Donald  G.  Agger,  DGA  International, 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.    20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  European 
Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005).  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Donald  G.  Agger,  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco  Rabat,  (Morocco),  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Donald  G.  Agger,  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia, 
75  rue  la  Boetle  Paris  8eme,  France),  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
538,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105. 
E.  (9)  $31.25. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  Yorlc  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $27,403.11.     E.  (9)  $27,403.11. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60683. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $107.07. 

A.  G.  Colburn  Aker,,  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  2200  Post  Oak 
Tower,  5051  Westhelmer  Road,  Houston,  Tex. 
77056. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaskan  Petrochemical  Co.,  3700  Buf- 
falo Speedway,  Houston,  Tex.  77098. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.      E.  (9)  $515.99. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Partners,  350  North 
St.  Paul,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Houston.  City  Hall,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $12,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coastal  States  Gas  Corp.,  9  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $14,000.     E.  (9)  $69.92. 


B.  Filmways,  Inc.,  2049  Century  Park  East, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 
D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer,  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  E.  &  J.  Gallo  Winery,  P.O.  Box  1130 
Modesto,  Calif.,  95353. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Goldston  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  22568 
Houston,  Tex.  77027. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Hauer  &  Peld.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
5308,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  Haskins  &  Sells,  1114  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.   10036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Loeb  Rhoades,  Hornblower  &  Co.,  15 
Wall  Street,  Ninth  Floor,  New  York.  N.Y 
10005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $43.47. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO,  Inc.,  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74119. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer,  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1801 
K  Street  NW..  No.  901.  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Hauer,  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co.,  314  East  Second 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  RingUng  Bros.,  Barnum  &  Bailey  Com- 
bined Shows,  Inc.,  1015  18th  fatreet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19013. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Pipe  Line  Co..  P.O.  Box  2039.  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74102. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Valley  View  Bank,  P.O.  Box  30100, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75230. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 
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A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New  A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Peld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washing-  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036.  ton,  D.C.  20036. 


B.    Vlckers    Petroleum    Corp.,    P.O.    Box 
2240,  Wichita,  Kans.  67201. 
D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $8,620. 

A.  Alaska  Coalition,  530  Seventh  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $76,473.48.     E.  (9)  $79,480.53. 

A.  Joan  H.  Albert,  National  Association  of 
Casualty  &  Surety  Agents,  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Suite  No.  202,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents,  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $70.90. 

A.  James  J.  Albertlne,  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Air  Florida,  A.M.F.P.O.  592337,  Miami, 
Fla.  33150. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association,  2625  Clearbrook  Drive,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  111.  60005. 

D.   (6)   $4,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Associated  Industries  of  Florida,  203 
South  Adams  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  23202. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Brunswick  Corp.,  1  Brunswick 
Plaza,  Skokie,  III.  60076. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  650  North 
Sepulveda  Boulevard,  El  Segundo,  Calif 
90245. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Continental '  Group,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee.  P.O. 
Box  3412,  San  Francisco  Calif.  94119 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204.  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2192 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 
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A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  111, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

D  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  22601, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33622. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $288.     E.    (9)    $91.05. 

A.  Alderson,  Ondov,  Leonard  &  Sween,  105 
East  Oaldand  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn.  55912. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 

D.  (6)  $8,717.50.     E.  (9)  $955.61. 

A.  Claude  D.  Alexander,  National  Pood 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $126.17. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander.  Morgan.  Lewis  & 
Bocklus,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800  North, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conunlttee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,875.     E.  (9)   $16.34. 

A.  Maxton  M.  Allcox,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Room  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $44,500.92. 

A.  Anne  Genevieve  Allen,  Rockwell  Inter- 
national, 2230  East  Imperial  Highway,  El 
Segundo,  Calif.  90245. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  2230  East  Im- 
perlol  Highway,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245. 

D.  (6)   $139.44.     E.  (9)  $460.06. 

A.  Robert  D.  Allen,  2845  Summit  Drive, 
Hillsborough,  Calif.  94010. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $2,480.80. 

A.  Peter  Allstrom,  Pood  &  Beverage  Trades 
Department,  APL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  &  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
APL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,449.60.     E.(9)  $12. 

A.  Charles  L.  Almond,  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  City  of  Houston), 
First  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $12,388.75.     E.(9)  $2,936.21. 

A.  Richard  H.  Altman,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No. 
412,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $864.17. 

A.  Rlcardo  R.  Alvarado,  6108  Port  Hunt 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  551,  Burbank, 
Calif.  91520. 

D.   (6)    $2,180.     E.   (9)    $659.02. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Robert  S.  Amdursky,  Wlllkie  Parr  & 
Gallagher,  153  East  53d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Winkle  Parr  &  Gallagher,  163  East  63d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)    $1,226.79.     E.   (9)    $1,226.79. 

A.  American  Advertising  Federation,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)    $376.35. 

A.  American  Arts  Alliance,  Inc.,  424  C 
Street  NE..  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)    $38,191.09.     E.   (9)    $40,617.10. 

A.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks, 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  608,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care,  11325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Potomac,  Md. 

E.  (9)   $789.50. 

A.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,822.     E.   (9)   $2,822. 

A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors, 224  East  High  Street,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
17022. 

D.  (6)    $612.38.     E.    (9)    $894.42. 

A.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, Inc.,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $6,043.50. 

A.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  11325  Seven 
Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

E.  (9)  $781.30. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $68,494.68.     E.  (9)  $68,494.68. 

A.  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping,  210  Little  Palls  Street,  Palls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

D.  (6)  $3,743.66.     E.  (9)  $9,065.07. 

A.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
201.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,205.45.     E.  (9)  $4,185.57. 

A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $637. 
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A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.   (6)   $15,820.35.     E.   (9)   $15,820.35. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  III.  60068;  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20004. 

D.  (6)  $67,281.     E.  (9)  $67,281. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Strtet  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $145,812.06. 

A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)   $2,500. 

A.  American  Honey  Producers  Association, 
P.O.  Box  368,  Minco,  Olila.  73059. 
D.  (6)  $1,352.10.     E.  (9)  $4,615.34. 

A.    American    Hospital    Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 
D.   (6)    $38,839.66.     E.    (9)    $38,839.66. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.   10019 

D.  (6)   $10,333.52.     E.  (9)   $4,493.96. 

A.  American  Humane  AssociatlOD.  P.O. 
Box  1266.  Denver  Colo.  80201. 

E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.    American    Insurance    Association,    86 
John  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10038. 
D.   (6)    $64,107.75.     E.    (9)    $64.1C7.76. 

A.  American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)    $63,949.     E.    (9)    $54,912.81. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,662. 

A.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Suite  4400.  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $7,100.     E.  (9)  $7,100. 

A.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $5,146.81.     E.  (9)  $3,700. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  North,  New  York.  NY.  10004- 
1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

E.  (9)   $41. 

A.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box  3556 
Washington.  D.C.  20007;  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va. 

A.     American     Medical     Association,     636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Ill   60610 
D.  (6)  $2,218.76.     E.  (9)  $31,277.74. 

A.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117  North 
19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arlington  Va 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,199.88.     E.  (9)  $1,740.60. 

A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council    1760 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington'  DC 
D.   (6)    $33,925.06.     E.    (9)    $49,053.39. 

A.     American     Nurses'     Association,     2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
D.  (6)  $7,941.43.     E.  (9)  $7,941.43. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association  c/o 
Dr.  Wendell  D  Waldie,  3111  Aloma,  WlchlU 
Kans.  76211. 

D.  (6)  $382.12.     E.  (9)  $382.12 


A.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Associa- 
tion. 1444  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $114,316.     E.  (9)  $156,827. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,192.78.     E.  (9)  $2,192.78. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle.  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

E.  (9)  $11,005.12. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  APL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

O.   (6)   $2,777,815.36.     E.   (9)   $125,366.74. 

A.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,700.     E     (9)    $14,304.24. 

A.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $43,442.     E.  (9).  $49,254. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,055.75.     E.   (9)    $1,055.75. 

A.  American  Society  for  Medical  Technol- 
ogy. 1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  No.  403.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,300.     E.  (9)  $2,227. 

A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America;  Inc..  1  World  Trade 
Center.  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

D.   (6)    $340.62.     E.   (9)    $175.71. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $39,901.18.     E.  (9)  $39,901.18. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW..  No.  828.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101,  Arl- 
ington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,690.     E.  (9)  $980. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amltay.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,708.33. 

A.  John  G.  Ams,  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  925  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $331.97. 

A.  Edward  Andersen.  The  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250, 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson.  Sun  Company. 
Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.  Sun  Company.  Inc.,  100  Matsonford 
Road,  Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,934.     E.  (9)  $112.55. 

A.  Jane  K.  Anderson.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Copper  Corp..  161  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Anderson,  Pendleton.  McMahon,  Peet  & 
Df.novan.  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  No.  701, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Embassy  of  Chile.  1732  Massachusetts 
Avenue   NW..   Washington.   DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $238.48. 

A.  Robert  L.  Anderson.  Deere  &  Co..  John 
Deere  Road.  Moline,  111.  61265. 

B.  Deere  &  Co..  John  Deere  Road,  Moline, 
111.  61265. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $6.50. 


A.  Wayne  C.  Anderson,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco.  Inc..  East  Hanover,  N  J.  07936. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,236.60. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson.  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $52.26. 

A.  Emmet  Andrews.  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,631.51. 

A.  Laureen  Andrews.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States.  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,784.     E.  (9)  $13. 

A.  Robert  C.  Angel,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell,  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Co.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  P.O.  Box  1478, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  J.  Donald  Annett.  Texaco.  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  NY.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Tobias  Anthony,  Research-Cottrell,  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  720,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Research-Cottrell,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1500, 
SomerviUe,  N.J.  08876. 

A.  APA  Co.,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ton,  DC.  20001. 

B.  University  of  Health  Sciences/The  Chi- 
cago Medical  School,  2020  West  Ogden  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111.  60612. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Leonard  Appel.  Woods,  VlUalon,  Hol- 
lengreen  &  Lindeman,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Suite   1032,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 
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B.  Everett  Terminal  Co..  Inc..  and  Port 
Gardner  Timber  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1478. 
Hewitt  Avenue  Marine  Terminal.  Everett, 
Wash.  98206. 

E.  (9)  $174.73. 

A.  John  Archer.  American  Automobile 
Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Palls 
Church.  Va.  22047. 

•B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Corp..  1902  Wynnton 
Road,  Columbus,  Ga.  31906. 

D.  (6)  $720. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlnijton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $8,760.01. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  2033  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  UOO  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
3331.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   $938. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $938. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  20 
Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

D.   (6)   $350. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45201. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  London  Commodity  Exchange  Co 
Ltd.,  Cereal  House,  59  Mark  Lane,  London 
EC3R  7NE.  England:  International  Commod- 
ities Clearing  House  Ltd..  Roman  Wall  House 
1-2  Crutched  Friars.  London  EC3N  2AN  Eng- 
land. ^ 

D.  (6)  $2,732.50. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Werner  Plelschmann.  300  Jacksonville 
Road.  Pomoton  Plains,  N.J.  07444 

E.  (9)  $15.12. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors 
Association.  P.O.  Box  838.  Nogales,  Ariz 

D-   (6)    $210.     E.   (9)    $12.40. 

A.  Milton  P.  Ashford.  Suite  800  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2Q036 

land,S^Tl7'''''  '^"'="**  *^'^""*-  ""''''■ 
°  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc  ,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  409. 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $14,650.     E.  (9)  $373.68. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex.  77074. 

A.  Associated  Employers.  Inc..  6009  Ritti- 
man  Plaza.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78218. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users.  Suite 
607.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  605,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $275.     E.  (9)  $485. 

A.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  SvUte  480.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $5,178.57.     E.    (9)    $5,178.67. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building  (720),  1920  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2O036. 

D.  (6)  $38,736.83.     E.  (9)  $38,736.83. 

A.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $178. 

A.  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1707  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  515,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $5,675. 

A.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

D.  (6)    $3,654.75.     E.   (9)    $3,654.75. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)    $250. 

A.  Assure  Competitive  Transportation, 
Inc..  10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Suite  1600, 
Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.    (6)    $6,297.     E.   (9)    $450. 

A.  George  J.  Aste,  United  Airlines,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  607.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chicago, 
111.  60666. 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  Carl  E.  Atkinson,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)    $595.     E.   (9)    $243.90. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)    $1,958.68. 

A.  Deborah  Marie  Atwood,  Intalco  Alumi- 
num Corp..  P.O.  Box  937,  Ferndale.  Wash. 
98248. 

B.  Intalco  Aluminum  Corp..  P.O.  Box  937. 
Ferndale,  Wash.  98248. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,196.85. 


A.  Allan  E.  Auger.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  5308  T.  A."  Denver,  Colo  80217. 

B.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box  5306 
T.  A.,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

A.  James  A.  Austin,  American  Feed  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 

A.  John  S.  Autry.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  214,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  6108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $1,928.72. 

A.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)   $65. 

A.  Walter  C.  Ayers,  Virginia  Petroleum 
Council.  1809  Staples  Mill  Road,  Richmond, 
Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20037. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $33.65. 

A.  Craig  H.  Baab,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East  60tb 
Street.  Chicago  ni.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields.  Inc.,  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)   $700. 

A.  William  Douglas  Badger.  12695  Castile 
Court.  Woodbridge.  Va.  22192. 

B.  The  Christian  Action  Council,  Inc..  788 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20046. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $1,706.43. 

A.  Baer  Marks  &  Upham.  299  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World 
Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,040.     E.  (9)  $517.75. 

A.  George  P.  Bailey.  Jr..  Alabama  Railroad 
Association.  P.O.  Box  21.  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  P.O.  Box 
21.  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A.  William  W.  Bailey,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1060,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  2000.  Rahway 
N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $387. 

A.  Edward  R.  Bajer,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1700,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  PennzoU  Co.,  Pennzoll  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)   $390. 

A.  Baker  &  Daniels,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  590  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  for  Safe  Drinking  Water,  1220 
Waterway  Boulevard,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46202. 

A.  Baker  &  Daniels,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Rulte  590  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725 
K  Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

E.  (9)   $117.90. 

A.  Baker  &  Daniels,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  590  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Indiana  Toll  Road  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  748,  South  Bend,  Ind.  46624. 

A.  Baker  &  Daniels,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  590  South,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Rock  Island  Refining  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
68007,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46268. 

D.  (6)  (325. 

A.  Emll  P.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

A.  George  C.  Baker,  220  South  Clovis  Ave- 
nue. Fresno.  Calif.  93727. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $770.48. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzie,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Cambridge  Research  and  Development 
Group.  21  Bridge  Square,  Westport,  Conn. 
06880. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzie,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   DC.   20006. 

B.  Magnatex  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Marien- 
feld  Place,  Midland,  Tex.  79701. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  804,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  Against  Panama 
Canal  Give-Away. 

A.  Jacqueline  Balk-Tusa.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW. 
No.  809,   Washington,  DC.  20006 

D.   (6)   $10,312. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  406 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Housing  Finance  Corp.,  Piaza  201 
East  Third  Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  406 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Idaho  Housing  Agency,  405  South  Eighth 
Street,  Suite  395,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

A.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp.  2640  Bel- 
mont Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60618. 

A.  Sheila  Macdonald  Bamberger,  311  First 
Street    NW.,    Washington.    DC.    20001. 

B.  National  ResUurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   20001 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $24.20 


A.  Joel  Richard  Bander,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,    DC.    20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,093.75.     E.   (9)    $420.61. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bank,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  300,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Neighborhoods, 
1612    20th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

D.    (6)    $400. 

A.  Samuel  J.  Baptlsta,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  O.  Barker,  NAM,  801  Northland 
Towers  West,  Southfleld,  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $208.10. 

A.  Donna  R.  Bamako,  National  Council  of 
Health  Care  Services,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  915,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  NCHCS,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
915,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $720.     E.  (9)  $382.13. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard,  Jr.,  803  Ironbark  Place, 
Orlnda,  Calif.  94563. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Roger  H.  Barnard,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colburn,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  W.  Thatcher,  c/o  Banana  Supply 
Co.,  Inc.,  3030  Northeast  Second  Avenue, 
Miami,  Fla.  33137. 

A.  Larry  P.  Harnett,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709    New    York   Avenue   NW.,   Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,387.50. 

A.  Barnett.  Alagla  &  Carey,  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla.  32814. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $211.63. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr,  Iowa  Railway  Associa- 
tion. 620  Capital  City  Bank  Building,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  620  Capital 
City  Bank  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 


A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon,  & 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  and 
New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association,  Inc., 
127  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon,  & 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
and  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Clearing 
Association,  Inc.,  Four  World  Trade  Center, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon,  & 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  The  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10019. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrle,  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Thea  Rossi  Barron,  106  Little  Fall* 
Street,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  The  Italian  American  Forum,  2626 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20037. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  1201  Southwest  12th, 
Suite  300,  Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $708.38. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth,  1828  L  Street,  NW.,  Suite 
1111,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jackson,  Campbell  &  Parkinson,  1828 
L  Street,  NW.,  Suite  111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  (for  L'Enfant  Plaza  Properties,  Inc.) 

A.  Linda  Leigh  Bartlett,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Richard  A.  Barton,  Direct  Mall/Market- 
ing Association,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  905,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail/ Marketing  Association,  Inc., 
6  East  43d  Street,  12th  Floor,  New  York,  N.T. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $1,400.     E.  (9)   $727.38. 

A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $125. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bates,  Jr.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42<1  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005, 

D.   (6)   $800. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,600. 
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A.  Lucius  D.  Battle,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $33.80. 

A.  Lynne  D.  Battle,  The  College  Placement 
Council,  Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
Suite  705,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  65 
East  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18018. 

A.  John  F.  Battles,  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Gary  L.  Bauer,  Direct  Mail/Marketing 
Association,  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
905,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mall/Marketing  Association,  Inc., 
6  East  43d  Street,  12th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y 
10017. 

A.  Kathleen  A.  Bauer,  Investment  Com- 
pany Institute,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  E.  Baughman.  5081  Stacy  Drive 
East,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17111. 

B.  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associa- 
tion, 400  North  Third  Street,  Harrlsburg  Pa 
17105. 

D.  (6)  $626. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman,  1444  N  St.,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Orthotic  and  Prosthetic  Assoc 
1444  N  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Tina  Marts  Beach,  General  Electric  Co 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $66. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  American  Electric  Power 
Service  Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1041 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp. 
2  Broadway,  New  York.  N.T.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $82.20.     E.  (9)  $94.60. 

A.  Michael  K.  Beard,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D  C 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,173.48.     E.  (9)  $1,316.61. 

A.  John  E.  Bearer.  GPU  Service  Corp..  1001 
Broad  Street,  John^tdwn.  Pa,  15907. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp.,  260  Cherry  HUl  Road 
Parslppany,  N.J.  07054. 

D.    (6)    $1,452.58.      E.    (9)    $1,579.08. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle,  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives    Association,    400    First    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 

400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20001 
D.  (6)  $2,630.06. 

A.  Christine  T.  B^y,  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
612,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $220.82. 

A.  Robert  J.  Becker,  Joint  Council  of  Al- 
lergy &  Immunology,  401  East  Prospect  Ave- 
""^'^Sulte  210.  Mount  Prospect,  ni.  60056- 
-iZ9  North  Hammes  Avenue,  JoUet,  111.  60435 
-inf  /°'"*  Council  of  Allergy  &  Immunology, 

401  East  Prospect  Avenue,  Suite  210.  Mount 
Prospect,  111.  60066. 


A.  Beer,  Boltz  &  Bennla,  10  West  Square 
Lake  Road,  Suite  303,  Bloomfleld  Hills  Mich. 
48013. 

B.  City  of  Pontlac.  PonUac,  Mich. 

A.  Bdwln  L.  Behrens.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Co.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  301  East 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Max  J.  Belike,  National  Association  for 
Uniformed  Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $759.38. 

A.  James  Belzer,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,    Washington,    D.C.   20036. 

D.   (6)    $282.24.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Ter- 
race, Silver  Spring,  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada,  901 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $227.20. 

A.  Howard  H.  Bell,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW..    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Winston  Everett  Bell,  P.O.  Box  5463, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89102. 

A.  T.  A.  Belllsslmo.  2100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.;  HFC  Inter- 
national Headquarters,  2700  Sanders  Road, 
Prospect  Heights,  111.  60070. 

D.  (6)   $751.88.     E.  (9)  $34.39. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  3615  Overcreek 
Drive.  Columbia,  S.C.  29206. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America.  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  C.  Robert  Benedict,  643  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, 930  Busse  Highway,  Chicago,  111. 
60068. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $261.78. 

A.  Bruce  Benefield,  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  U.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  American 
Medical  Association,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,    D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.    (6)    $2,887.50.     E.    (9)    $50.50. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  No.  407.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Jacques  Borel  Enterprises,  Inc.,  555 
Madison  Avenue,   New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $1.20. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  407.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association  311 
First   Street   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.   20001. 

D.    (6)    $1,600. 


A.  James  M.  Bennett,  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing 
Co.,  235  West  Galena  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53212. 

B.  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co.,  235  West  Gale- 
na Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63213. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Bennett,  Crown  Zellerbacb, 
1660  L  Street,  NW.,  Suite  216,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  1  Bush  Street,  S«n 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Paul  Bennett.  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists, 1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  1726  I 
Street  NW.,  SiUte  601,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,400. 

A.  William  C.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  516  South  Flown 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D. (6)  $405. 

A.  Walter  L.  Bennlng,  14901  Ritchie  RomI, 
CentrevUle,  Va.  22020. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1746 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  611,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  C.  Bennlson.  ASTA,  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson,  in.  International 
Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street, 
NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Benson,  American  Cyanamld 
Co.,  1675  I  Street  NW.,  No.  220,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  NJ. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $168.     E.  (9)  $58.16. 

A.  Rebecca  Berg,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  213,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  213,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $276. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bergson,  RJR  Industries,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston  Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $282.64.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Jane  W.  Bergwln.  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1120,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co.,  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.  48201. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Berman  and  Associates,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CNA,  CNA  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni.  60686. 
D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Berman  and  Associates,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Loews  Corp.,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York, N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,600. 

A.  Berman  and  Associates,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Unlcare  Services,  Inc.,  106  West  Michi- 
gan Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53203. 

D.  (6)  $1,360. 
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A.  Berman  and  Associates,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications,  Inc.,  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  WUUam  R.  Berman,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Palls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  David  C.  Bernabuccl,  1101  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Investment  Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Berner,  Inexco  Oil  Co..  1100 
Milam  Building,  Suite  1900,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002. 

B.  Inexco  Oil  Co.,  1100  Milam  Building, 
Suite  1900,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein,  Sandstrom  &  Blatch- 
ford,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Centre  National  Interprofesslonnel  De 
L'Economle  Leltiere,  8,  rue  Danielle  Casa- 
nova, 75002  Paris,  Prance. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein.  Sandstrom  &  Blatchford, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Cheese  Importers  Association,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $76.23. 

A.  Berry.  Epstein,  Sandstrom  &  Blatch- 
ford, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,064.19. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein,  Sandstrom  &  Blatchford, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  670, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Constructora  Naclonal  de  Carros  de  Fer- 
rocarrll,  S.A.,  San  Lorenzo  925,  5°  Plso, 
Mexico,  D.  P.,  Mexico. 

D.   (6)    $18,375.     E.   (9)   $1,099. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein,  Sandstrom  &  Blatchford, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein,  Sandstrom  &  Blatchford, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
5308,  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $1,710.     E.  (9)  $298.86. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein,  Sandstrom  &  Blatchford, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Import- 
ers Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein,  Sandstrom  &  Blatch- 
ford, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc.,  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30324. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein,  Sandstrom  &  Blatchford, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Western  Radiological  Group:  Armacost 
Management  Services,  Inc..  Suite  2,  2044 
Armacost  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best,  Suite  4400.  475  LTnfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 


B.  American  League  for  Exports  &  Security 
Assistance,  Inc.,  Suite  4400,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  &W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW., 
Suite  4400,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Pullman  Swindell,  441  Smithfield  Street, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best,  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW., 
Suite  4400,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  TADCO  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1009,  Washington,  D.C.  20006; 
Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.,  Decatur,  111. 
62525. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Allene  Betancourt,  1600  South  Eads 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Chem-Nuclear  Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1866,  Belleveue,  Wash.  98009. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $101.27. 

A.  Beveridge.  Fairbanks  &  Diamond.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks  &  Diamond,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.   20036. 

B.  New  England  Fish  Co.,  Pier  89,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98119. 

A.  Beveridge,  Fairba,nks  &  Diamond.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  New  England  Power  Co.,  20  Turnpike 
Road,  Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks  &  Diamond,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC,  20036. 

B.  Union  Mines,  9  West  57th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Steven  L.  Blegel,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

D. (6)  $575. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Blery,  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
nil  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $6,325.     E.  (9)  $74. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen.  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Gerda  BIkales,  6711  Pine  Creek  Court, 
McLean,  Va.  22101, 

B.  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Association,  1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  BlUlg,  Sher  &  Jones,  2033  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Adherence  Group,  21  West  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

E.  (9)  $628.90. 


A.  Ken  Bllllngton,  6537  24th  Avenue  NE.. 
Seattle.  Wash.  98115. 

B.  Public  Power  Council,  1310  Main  Street, 
Vancouver,  Wash.  98666. 

D.  (6)  $9,700.     E.  (9)  $2,083.76. 

A.  Sarah  Messengale  Blllock,  American 
Hospital  Association.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611, 

D.  (6)  $1,207.17.     E.  (9)  $19.16. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  BIttner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

B.  Aleutian-Prlbllof  Island  Association. 
Inc.,  430  C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  BIttner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

B.  Calista  Corp.,  516  Denall  Street,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99601. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  BIttner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20015. 

B.  Coastal  States  Gas  Corp.,  Nine  Green- 
way  Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  BIttner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20015. 

B.  Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc.,  2625  C  Street, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99609. 

A.  Birch,  Horton.  BIttner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20015. 

B.  MAPCO,  Inc.,  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  BIttner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

B.  Sealaska  Corp.,  One  Sealaska  Plaza. 
Juneau.  Alaska  99801. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  BIttner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington. 
DC.  20016. 

B.  Skan-Kon  International,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
57.  Port  Yukon,  Alaska  99740. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  BIttner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20015. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  C.  Thomason  Bishop  III.  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  704  LIsburn 
Road,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  17011. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $212.60. 

A.  Neal  R.  BJornson,  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,300.     E.  (9)  $62.63. 

A.  Donna  C.  Blair,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $176. 

A.  Smith  Blair,  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,034.33. 
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A.  Richard  W.  Blake,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion, 1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $455. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blanchette.  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.,  141 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blanchette,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  RCA  Global  Communications,  Inc.,  60 
Broad  Street,  Room  700,  New  York,  N  Y 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $187,60. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  Berry,  Epstein, 
Sandstrom  &  Blatchford,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  670,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  El  Salvador,  Office  of  the 
President,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Blatchford.  Berry,  Epstein, 
Sandstrom  &  Blatchford,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  222  South 
Riverside  Drive,  Chicago,  III.,  60606. 

D.  (6)  $12,600.     E.  (9)  $69.79, 

A.  David  Blatt,  Municipal  Labor  Commit- 
tee, 818  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Municipal  Labor  Committee,  140  Park 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.   (6)    $6,774.94.     E.   (9)    $2,628.44. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Blaylock,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $18,931.50.     E.    (9)    $2,049.42. 

A.  Michael  K.  Blevlns.  Society  r:  Ameri- 
can Florists,  901  North  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists,  901  North  Washing- 
ton Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $608.22. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW 
Suite  1200.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  lioo  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $675.     E.  (9)  $97.70. 

A.  Richard  W.  B^iss.  1899  L  Street  NW 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  New  England  Electric  System,  20  Turn- 
pike Road,  Westborough,  Mass.  01581 

D.  (6)   $729.40.     E.   (9)   $335.60. 

NW  ?'^?*''**  William  Bliss,  1899  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C   20036 

B  SUNEDCO,  12700  Park  Central  Place 
Suite  1500,  Dallas,  Tex.  75251 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $363.10. 

,d9^  ^"cf*'**  °"^*"'   ™"   *   Knowlton,   Inc., 
R^^,ff t*'  ^^'  Washington,  DC.  20005. 
N»„  "'"*  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

V/HU^tJ^.T^^  ^^Z"^-  ^'■^^"K  '^^^^  Co.,  One 
wail  street.  New  York,  N.Y    10016 

Yo^k,'N.Y'lo5"l'  '"'■■  °"^  '"'"  ^'''''-  ""'^ 
D-   (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $290. 

ran'.f^,"^  Bloomneld,  American  Council  for 

nSe  NW  JT^'v!?"'  '^'^  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,    Washington.   D.C.  20006, 


B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington.   D.C.    20006. 

D.  (6)  $499.95. 

A.  Jack  A.  Blum.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers 
Council,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)   $715. 

A.  Jared  O.  Blum,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   5157.85. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Automobile 
Crash  Protection,  1220  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite   201,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $4,588.58. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  4 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suit*  408,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
NY.    10005. 

D.    (6)    $2,150.     E.    (9)    $2,168. 

A.  Wayne  F.  Boan,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  601  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  The  United 
States,  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22304. 

D.   (6)    $4,911.50.     E.   (9)    $5,475.49. 

A.  Robert  Z.  Bohan,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  Z.  Bohan,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $409.39.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  1016,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  1016,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $140. 

A.  Patricia  M.  Bolnski,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $80.    £.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bolger,  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  1911  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  504,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.,  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Suite  504,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Bolotin,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  RCA  Global  Communciatlons,  Inc.,  60 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton,  2500  DeKalb  Pike, 
Norristown.  Pa. 


B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 
2500  DeKalb  Pike.  NorrUtown,  Pa.  19404. 

A.  A.  Dewey  Bond.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Edward  N.  Bond,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  SeatUe,  Wash 
98124. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.  (9)   $449.76. 

A.  L.  H.  Bonln,  Jr.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa    15230. 
D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $545.42. 

A.  Jay  Bonitt.  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Bendix  Corp.,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)   $110.  E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Sharon  Lee  Bonitt,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Boothe,  Prichard  &  Dudley,  4103  Chain 
Bridge  Road.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  Vulcan  Materials  Co.,  1  Metroplex,  P.O. 
Box  7497,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35209. 

D.  (6)  $7,206.    E.  (9)  $195. 

A.  Edward  T.  Borda.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc  .  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $4,090. 

A.  William  H.  Borghesanl.  Jr..  1160  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Keller  &  Heckman,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     £.  (9)  $485. 

A.  Laurence  D.  Bory,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc.,  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  No.  800.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street,  No. 
800.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,699.99.     E.  (9)  $124.97. 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  Botsford  Co.,  1730 
M  Street  NW..  No.  516,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  A.  D.  Bourland,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $2,331.11. 

A.  Frank  J.  Bowden.  Jr.,  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  P.O.  Box 
925,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $645.     E.  (9)  $214.90. 

A.  David  W.  Bowers,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  B.  Bowers,  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Council,  delete  Suite  714  Atlas  Build- 
ing. Charleston.  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $531.45. 

A.    Bowery   Savings   Bank.    110   East   42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $11,419.     E.  (9)  $5,552.58. 

A.  Deborah  Bowker.  National  Association 
of  Postal  Supervisors.  P.O.  Box  23456, 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Station.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, P.O.  Box  23456,  L'Enfant  Plaza  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,884.62. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  APL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $11,149.82.     E.   (9)   $4,564.28. 

A.  Randall  Bovimian,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $562.50.     E.    (9)    $0.25. 

A.  Joan  Costaln  Bowyer.  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.,  1015  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  John  O.  Boyd,  International  Business 
Machines,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines,  Old 
Orchard  Road,  Armonk,  N.Y.  10504. 

D.   (6)    $151.20.     E.   (9)    $29.20. 

A.  Stephen  Boynton,  1060  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fur  Industries,  101  West  30th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Cynthia  H.  Braddon,  National  News- 
paper Association.  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Asoclation,  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $16.70. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bradford,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Prank  W.  Bradley,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chevron,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California),  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley.  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $16.66. 

A.  Charles  N.  Bradey,  American  Automo- 
bile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22047. 


B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Charles    G.    Bragg,    P.O.    Box    12285. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   $462.50.     E.   (9)   $30.23. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Bragg,  Jr.,  American  Petro- 
leum Refiners  Association,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  607,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Stuart  J.  Brahs,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $115. 

A.  S.  Gail  Bramblett,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,342.40.     E.   (9)   $30. 

A.  Robert  M.  Brandon,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Room  403,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  403,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.    E.  (9)  $2,130. 

A.  T.  Edward  Braswell,  Jr.,  Corcoran, 
Youngman  &  Rowe,  1511  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington.   D.C.    20005. 

B.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co..  4101  Washington  Avenue.  Newport  News, 
Va.  23607. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  920  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  920  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbla,  Alston.  Miller  & 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.,  141  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbla,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  RCA  Global  Communications,  Inc.,  60 
Broad  Street,  Room  700,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Lasker.  Stone  &  Stern,  20  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Lefrak  Organization,  97-77  Queens 
Boulevard,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $318.33. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  David  H.  McConnell,  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Bregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Car  Rental  Association 
(ACRA),  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1303.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell.  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  Comjnlttee  for  Effective  Tax  Incentives, 
1634  I  Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hilton  International,  Inc.,  301  PaiJi 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,   Suite  704,   Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Truck  Renting  and  Leasing  Association, 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Suite  1303,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Washington  Psychiatric  Society,  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Barbara  Brendes.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston   Street,   Los   Angeles.   Calif.   90017. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner.  Suite  605,  1735 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Association  lor  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  605,  1735  Jeff- 
erson Davis  Highway,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee,  Jr..  170  Altura  Way, 
Greenbrae.  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,   Calif.  94119. 

A.  John  B.  Brewer,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 1117  North  19th  Street  (P.O.  Box 
9204) ,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street  (P.O.  Box  9204),  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 


A.  Jeffrey    Bricker,     460    Park     Avenue, 
Seventh  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Fallek  Chemical   Corp.,  460  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Carolyn    Brlckey.    133    C    Street    SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  BUI  Brier.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  CF  Industries,  Inc. /Energy  Cooperative. 
Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive.  Long  Grove.  HI. 
60047. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $26.80. 

A.  Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $1,093.84.     E.  (9),  $1,821.16. 

A.  Belva  B.  Brlssett,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,406.25.     E.   (9)    $323.50. 

A.  David  A.  Brody.  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith,  823  UN  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $1,600. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  nil  I9th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  llli 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,500. 

A.  H»nry  W.  Brook,  Nuclear  Fuel  Services, 
Inc.,  Suit  600,  6000  Executive  Boulevard, 
Rockvllle.  Md.  20852. 

B.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc.,  Suite  600. 
6000  Executive  Boulevard,  Rockvllle,  Md 
20852. 

A.  Dale  E.  Brooks,  Chevron.  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006^ 

B.  Chevron.  U.S.A.,  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California),  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Phillip  W.  Brooks,  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee.  18th  Floor,  Third  National  Bank 
Building.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $675.     E.    (9)    $659.01. 

A.  Tlmothj  G.  Brosnahan.  Burson-Marstel- 
ler,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  750  Street 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Gould.  Inc.,  Electric  Motor  Division 
1831  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166! 

A.  Daniel  T.  Bross,  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Co.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1478 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   $957.     E.   (9)   $496.19. 

A.  Donald  G.  Brotzman.  Rubber  Manfac- 
turers  Association,  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue  NW.,    Washington,    D.C.   20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D    (6)   $8,000. 

A.  Charles  B.  Brown,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006' 

D.    (6)   $277.50.     E.    (0)    $14.60. 

A.  Charles  T.  Brown,  Cities  Services  Co. 
Box  100,  Miami.  Ariz.  86639. 

orF^^*^'**®^  Service  Co..  Box  100,  Miami,  Ariz. 
85539. 

A.  David  S.  J.  Brown,  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
"**^  Street  NW.,  Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.   St.   LouU.   Mo.   63166 

O.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $102.07. 


A.  Donald  K.  Brown.  1127  11th  Street. 
Suite  618,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  14000,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

A.  Howard  Brown,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,865. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Vlrgllna  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Jesse  B.  Brown,  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20068. 

A.  Karen  H.  Brown,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Theoran  Brown,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,949.74. 

A.  Brown.  Todd  &  Heyburn,  1600  Citizens 
Plaza,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
1600  West  Hill  Street,  Louisville.  Ky.  40232. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.     E.  (9)  $893.99. 

A.  Vincent  D.  Brovim,  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  95063.  334  South  13th 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68609. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $893.93. 

A.  William  E.  Brown,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $178.     E.  (9)  $114.51. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B  .  International  Foodservice  Manufac- 
turers Association,  876  North  Michigan  Av- 
enue, Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
MGIC  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  City  Housing  Development 
Corp.,  42  Broadway,  10th  Floor,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  York  City  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1515  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Richard  L.  Brubacher,  Minnesota  Petro- 
leum Council,  300  Northern  Federal  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55102. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 
D.  (6)   $1,050.     E.  (9)  $1,626.06. 

A.  Pred  J.  Brimer,  Indiana  &  Michigan 
Electric  Co.,  2101  i^y  Run  Avenue.  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.  46801. 

B.  Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co.,  2101 
Spy  Run  Avenue,  Port  Wayne,  Ind.  46801. 

D.   (6)  $1,184.     E.  (9)  $2,033.06. 

A.  Kathryne  M.  Bruner.  General  Atomic 
Co.,  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  709.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  CalU. 
D.  (6)  $660.     E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Michael  E.  Brunner,  American  Meat  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007  (1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.). 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $431.70. 

A.  Robert  O.  Brunner,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $242.31. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush.  2006  Washington 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Inc.,  60  Beale  Street,  P.O.  Box 
3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Margaret  H.  Bryant,  American  Natural 
Resources.  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co.,  1  Wood- 
ward Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.   (6)   $260. 

A.  Ronald  B.  Buckhalt,  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  838,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 816  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  838,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.   (9)  $2,667.71. 

A.  P.  N.  Buckmlnster,  Chrysler  Corp.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48288. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1,209.50. 

A.  Michael  W.  Buckner,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  900  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $1,379.18. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler,  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co, 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  929.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  44318. 
D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Douglas  W.  Bulcao.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  »1,055.     E.  (9)  (33.81. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Burch,  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  903,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Potato  Chlp/Snack  Food  Association, 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  903, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  College  of  American 
Pathologists,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  7400 
North  Skokle  Boulevard,  Skokle.  111.  60077. 

D.  (6)  $5,220.     E.  (9)  $77. 

A.  David  G.  Burden,  200  East  Randolph 
Drive.  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)   $896.     E.  (9)  $1,135. 

A.  William  J.  Burhop,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Burke  &  Burke,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY.  10020. 

B.  J.  Reynolds  Barnes  (for  Eleanor  A. 
Clark).  Ill  American  Bank  Building,  621 
Southwest  Morrison  Street,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97205;  John  Poinier.  382  Springfield  Avenue, 
Summit,  N.J.; 

E.  (9)  $582.72. 

A.  Duane  V.  Burke,  P.O.  Box  1724,  Rock- 
ville,  Md.  20850. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Lotteries, 
1290  Silas  Deane  Highway,  Wethersfield, 
Conn.  06109. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  J.  J.  Biirke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont.  59701. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  306, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $37,286.13.     E.  (9)  $1,020.95. 

A.  Phillip  C.  Burnett,  National  Cotton 
Council.  1918  North  Parkway.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue' 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Gerrie  BJomson  Burns,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  929,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  44318. 
D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Timothy  P.  Bums,  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  James  L.  Burridge,  13605  Olenhurst 
Road,   Travilah,   Md.   20760. 

B.  PMC  Corp..  1627  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $55866. 

A.  Theresa  Ann  Burt,  1010  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Opera  America,   1010  Vermont  Avenue         A.  H.  E.  Butt  Grocery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  9216. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  Corpus  Christl.  Tex.  78408. 

D.  (6)  $750.01.     E.  (9)  $1,217.37.  E.   (9)    $1,225. 


A.  Demetra  D.  Burton,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

D.   (6)   $4,153.55.     E.   (9)    $323.38. 

A.  John  M.  Burzlo,  Hydeman,  Mason  & 
Goodell,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
Magazine  Center,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $1,759.20.     E.   (9)   $159.25. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Bush,  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $764.87. 

A.  Gary  Bushell,  Branscomb  &  Miller,  1700 
Bank  &  Trust  Tower  (B&T  129),  Corpus 
Christl,  Tex.  78477. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Corp.,  1601  Bryan 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75221. 

D.   (6)   $12,500.     E,  (9)    $6,324.62. 

A.  Gary  Bushell,  Branscomb  &  Miller,  1700 
Bank  &  Trust,  B&T  129,  Corpus  Christl, 
Tex.  78477. 

B.  Hawn  Bros..  101  North  Shoreline,  Suite 
400,  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.  78401. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $1,221.78. 

A.  Bushnell,  Gage,  Relzen  &  Bylngton,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  301,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  J.  Reynolds  Barnes  (for  Eleanor  A. 
Clark),  111  American  Bank  Building,  621 
Southwest  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97205. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $155.02. 

A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

D.  (6)   $3,788.     E.   (9)   $987.76. 

A.  Business  Products  Council  Association, 
P.O.  Box  35047,  FayettevlUe.  N.C.  28303. 

E.  (9)   $1,000. 

A.  James  J.  Butera.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $2,968.76.     E.  258.06. 

A.  Butler.  Blnlon,  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp.  818 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  350,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia,  1660  Municipal 
Services  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)   $1,740.     E.  (9)  $699.49. 

A.  Butler,  Blnlon,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp. 
818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  360, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Dorchester  Sea  3  Products,  Inc.,  1300 
Main.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)   $24,056.67. 

A.  Butler.  Blnlon,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp, 
818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Inexco  OH  Co..  1100  Milam  Building. 
Suite  1900.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  David  C.  Butler,  Walgreen  Co.,  200  Wll- 
mot  Road,  Deerfleld,  HI. 

B.  Walgreen  Co.,  200  Wllmot  Road.  Deer- 
field.  111. 


A.  William  Byler  &  Associates,  ill  C  Street 
SE..   Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  ColvlUe  Indian  Tribe,  Box  150,  Nesptem. 
Wash.  99155. 

E.   (9)   $16.16. 

A.  William  Byler  &  Associates.  Ill  C  Street 
SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Minnesota  Chlppewe  Tribe,  Box  217, 
Cass  Lake,  Minn.  56633. 

D.  (6)    $1,400.     E.   (9)    $96.63. 

A.  Helen  B.  Byrd,  National  Parks  &  Con- 
servation Association,  730  24th  Street  NW., 
Apt.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20009. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  1776  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  American  Family  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.),  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Cabor  Corp.),  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avsnue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut), 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Republic  of  the  Philippines),  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  P.  Byset,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

A.  Cable,  McDanlel,  Bowie  &  Bond.  900 
Blaustein  Building.  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  1  North 
Charles  Stret,  P.O.  Box  168,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21203. 

A.  Morrison  Cain,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $6,250. 

A.  Alan  Caldwell.  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  One  Market  Plaza,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $50. 

A.  Calorie  Control  Council,  5775  Peach  tree- 
Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30342. 

D.   (6)    $6,418.     E.   (9)   $7,342. 

A.  F.  Patricia  Callahan,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington.  D.C. 
20O36. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.   (6)   $180.     E.  (9)    $32.10. 

A.  Peter  E.  Callanan.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Honeywell  Plaza,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55408. 
D.  (6)   $875.     E.  (9)   $400. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  ALCI  International,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.   20037. 

B.  Alrco,  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Mont- 
vale,  N.J.  07950. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bechtel  Corp.,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  20006. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  First  Place,  Box  300, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74120. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  of  Railroad  Shippers,  2550 
M  Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor,  Washington, 
DC.  20037. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  10889  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Suite  1500,  Los  Angeles 
Calif. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Olin  Corp.,  120  Long  Ridge  Road.  Stan- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Gateway 
Center,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.    15222. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O  Box 
1478.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  695,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
111.   60601.  "*  ' 

A.  C.  Russell  Campbell,  Jr..  Suite  900  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp 
1  Stamford  Forum,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $46.92. 

<!,H.  ^^\  ^-  Campbell.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Po  n^**loo^c  ^°**°''  Council  of  America, 
^•.0.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell,  831  Chestnut  Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 831  Chestnut  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
37402. 

A.  John  E.  Campbell,  American  Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $17.44    E.  (9)   $34.19. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60680. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $114.60. 

A.  Alyce  D.  Canaday,  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  Co.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)   $587.61. 

A.  Sharon  M.  Canavan,  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,485.    E.  (9)  $3,679. 

A.  Paul  W.  Cane,  5  Corte  Alegra,  Green- 
brae,  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  David  L.  Cantor,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Ninth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Ninth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $196.    E.  (0)  $47. 

A.  Marvin  H.  Caplan,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,038.83.    E.  (9)  $129.05. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia,  P.O.  Box  1459,  Columbus,  Ga.  31902. 

D.  (6)   $9,166.     E.  (9)   $152.50. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations.  Inc..  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $15.01. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
800,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners"  Association,  17/18  Bury 
Street.  London,  EC3A,  5AH  England. 

D.  (6)  $16,800.     E.  (9)  $1,886.31. 

A.  Charles  E.  Capron,  2401  Calvert  Street 
NW,.  Suite  No.  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Caputo,  7600  Tremayne 
Place,  No.  302,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Concrete  Masonry  Association. 
P.O.  Box  781.  2302  Horse  Pen  Road,  Herndon, 
Va.  22070. 

D.   (6)    $82.50.     E.   (9)    $15.22. 

A.  Isaac  B.  Caraco,  4532  Park  Monaco, 
Calabasas  Park,  Calif.  91302. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $191.72. 

A.  W.  H.  Carey,  PhlUlps  Petroleiun  Co., 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  PhlUlps  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesTUle, 
Okla. 

A.  Chapln  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  675 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Jack  M.  Carpenter,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $154.36.     E.   (9)  $26.85. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,884.34.     E.  (9)  $92.56. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Charles  S.  Carter,  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, 1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $52.60.     E.  (9)  $41.99. 

A.  David  C.  Carter,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1019,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $1,618. 

A.  Harlon  B.  Carter.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,626. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Carter,  Jr.,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  N~W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $388.     E.  (9)  78.25. 

A.  James  P.  Carty,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $425. 

A.  Donato  Caruso,  Lorenz,  Finn,  Olardlno  & 
Lambos,  25  Broadway,  Suite  1765,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc., 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  1010  16th  Street,  SiUte  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amfac  Nurseries,  Inc.,  121  South  Hill 
Drive,  Brisbane,  Calif.  94006. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $192. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  1010  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Municipal  Cen- 
ter, Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23466. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $23. 
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A.  Jim  Casey,  1010  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  on  Power  for  the  Southwest, 
Inc.,   5641    East   Skelly   Drive,   Tulsa,   Okla. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $215. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  1010  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Palls  Canal  Co.,  P.O.  Box  326,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho  93301. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $651. 

A.  John  S.  Casey,  P.O.  Box  266,  Heflln,  Ala. 
36264. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Kathleen  Casey.  Citizen's  Choice.  Inc.. 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Citizens  Choice.  Inc.,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,375.04.     E.  (9)  $275.24. 

A.  C.A.S.H.  (Citizens  Against  Sugar  Hikes) , 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901.  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr..  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Allen  R.  Caskle,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Eugene  I.  Casraiss.  Jr..  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW).  1757  N  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bil2.  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $7,441.66.     E.  (9)  $125.05. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Cassldy,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  J.  Castellani.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $32.25. 

A.  Rita  L.  Castle,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
100  Northeast  Adams  Street.  Peoria  111 
61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $83.08. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Cavanagh,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  1125  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  API,-CIO-^LC,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005 

D.   (6)   $2,375. 

A.  Prank  H.  Cawley.  Agricultural  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2351  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2351.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22042 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $73.18. 


A.  Dorothy  D.  Cecelskl,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,312.47. 

A.  Cederberg  &  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  CP  Industries.  Inc./Energy  Coopera- 
tives, Inc.,  Salem  Lake  Drive,  Long  Drive,  111. 
60047. 

E.  (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Owen  R.  Chaffee,  203  Yoakum  Parkway. 
No.  1012.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Manufacturing  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  611,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Henry  Chajet.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $19.23. 

A.  R.  S.  Chamberlln,  Dow  Chemical,  U.S.A., 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700-S,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.   (6)    $670.     E.   (9)    $620. 

A.  John  A.  Chambers,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  680,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satra  Corp.,  1211  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Ed  Chandler,  7901  We^tpark  Drive,  Mc- 
Lean, Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $562.50.     E.  (9)   1,050. 

A.  J.  W.  Chandler,  York  Division,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  1101  I7th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  York  Division,  Bor- Warner  Corp.,  South 
Richland  Avenue,  York,  Pa.   17405. 

E.  (9)  $19. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,944.28. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  Belco  Petroleum 
Corp.,  One  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017),  2100  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  Domestic  Wild- 
catters Association,  900  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002).  2100 
First  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $285.90. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  Mid-Continent  Oil 
&  Gas  Association,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  620,  Washington,  D.C.  20006) ,  2100  First 
City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002. 

E.   (9)    $2,608.23. 


A.  William  A.  Chatfleld,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $40.11. 

A.  David  P.  Chavkln,  National  Health  Law 
Program,  1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  304, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Law  Program,  2401 
Main  Street,   Santa   Monica,  Calif.  90405. 

D.  (6)  $3,124.39.     E.  (9)  $3,179.78. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  Chum  &  Porster 
Corp.,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1142,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crum  &  Porster  Corp..  Madison  Avenue 
at  Canfleld  Road.  P.O.  Box  2387.  Morrlstown 
N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $14,500.     E.  (9)  $959.86. 

A.  Jane  Cheever,  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Jane  Cheever,  First  National  Boston 
Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Chemtex  Fibers.  Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Children's  Rights,  Inc.,  3443  17th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20010. 
D.   (6)   $250.60.     E.   (9)   $266.27. 

A.  Phillip  R.  Chisholm,  National  Oil  Job- 
bers Affairs,  1707  H  Street,  11th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H 
Street.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,125.     E.  (9)  $423.40. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3518.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

E.  (9)  $76.48. 

A.  Donald  T.  Chunn.  Route  2.  Box  89,  Col- 
umbia, Tenn.  38401. 

B.  Title  Associates,  Inc.,  Route  2,  Box  89, 
Columbia,  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  James  W.  Clarrocckl,  Natural  Gas  Sup- 
ply Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20O36. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  505.  Wash- 
ington, 20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,012.60.     E.  (9)  $213.91. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  SE.,  Suite 
151,   Belle"ue,   Wash.  98004. 

(6)   $137,011.96.     E.  (9) $10,582,69. 

A.  Citizens  for  Government  Fairness,  P.O. 
Box    1336.   Brawley.   Calif.   92227. 
D.  (6)  $77,730.     E.  (9)  $73,661.84. 
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A.  Citizens  for  Management  of  Alaska 
Lands,  Inc.,  840  K  Street,  Suite  205,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 

D.   (6)    $174,512.44.     E.   (9)    $103,662.93. 

A.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  403,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,290.     £.  (9)  $2,130. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1401  Winchester  Av- 
enue, Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  One 
North  Charles  Street,  P.O.  Box  1168,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21203. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Processors,  4100  One  Shell 
Square,  New  Orleans,  La.  70139. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Seavlew  Petroleum  Co.,  P.O.  Box  231, 
Blue  Bell,  Penn.  19422. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  2055  West 
190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90504. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,132.50.     E.  (9)  $98.88. 

A.  Gilbert  M.  Clark,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  608,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks, 
Suite  608,  1828  L  Street  NW.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  James  W.  Clark,  Jr..  American  Optomet- 
rlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

3.  American  Opiometric  Association,  c/o 
Dr.  Wendell  D.  Waldle.  3111  Aloma.  Wichita, 
Kans.  67211. 

E.  (9)  $221. 

A.  Kimball  Clark.  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE.,  Suite  200. 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $364.87.     E.  (9)  $278.54. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Clark,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $90. 

A.  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  403, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $305. 

A.  Donald  M.  Clarke,  International  Har- 
vester Co..  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co.,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $345.98. 

A.  Wade  P.  Clarke.  Jr.,  Deere  &  Co.,  John 
Deere  Road,  Mollne,  111.  61265. 


B.  Deere  &  Co.,  John  Deere  Road,  Mollne, 
111.61265. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.O.  Box  6,  Pittsburg,  Kans.  66762. 
D.   (6)   $486.19. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $561. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Scarsdale.  N.Y.  10583. 

D.  (6)    $281.58.     E.   (9)    $19.30. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Time-Critical  Shipment  Committee. 

E.  (9)    $36. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Frank  Clements,  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,697.93.     E.   (9)  $771.40. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $434.     E.   (9)    $211. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY.  10017. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.. 
Four  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.   (6)    $2,920.     E.   (9)    $730. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich.  Conn.,  06830. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $270. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner-Lambert  Co.,  201  Tabor  Road, 
Morris  Plains,  N.J.  07950. 

A.  Stephen  J.  Cloud,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box 
9204,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
NortJh  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,131.16.      E.  (9)  $54.75. 

A.  CNA,  CNA  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60685. 

E.  (9)   $2,000. 

A.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations, 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1103,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Coates,  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Richard  B.  Cobb,  Petroleum.  Council  of 
Georgia,  230  Peachtree  Street  N£.,  Suite  1600, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)    $468.     E.    (9)    $616.68. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  160 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30318. 

E.  (9)   $96.51. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1784, 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30301. 
E.   (9)    $2,248.81. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  (6)   $650. 

A.  David  Cohen.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conmion  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $11,764.40.     E.  (9)   $1,296.26. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW, 
Fourth  Floor,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Sylvia  S.  Burlng,  1837  Harbor 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

E.  (9)    $344.86. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Fourth  Floor.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Wometco  Enterprises,  Inc.,  306  North 
Miami  Avenue,  Miami,  Pla.  33138. 

D.  (6)    $7,626.     E.    (9)    $110.36. 

A.  Herbert  B.  Cohn,  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bock- 
ius,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment. 

A.  John  Colbrunn,  27  Briarwood  Place, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80906. 

B.  United  States  Cruises,  Inc.,  2200  Sixth 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98121. 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfield,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  One  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  NY.  10015. 

E.  (9)  $47.90. 

A.  Eleanor  Cole.  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  460  South,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  460 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  E.  William  Cole,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  OU  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Ken  W.  Cole,  Security  Life  Building, 
Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $506.85.     E.  (9)  $1,217.47. 

A.  R.  Michael  Cole,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,867.25.     E.  (9)  $182. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,821.62. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole.  New  Hampshire  Petro- 
leum Council.  23  School  Street.  Concord,  NJH. 
03301. 
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B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A.  William  J.  CoUey,  2560  M  Street  NW.. 
WasUngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cardlo  Pulmonary  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 2560  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Colley,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  7400 
North  Skoltle  Boulevard,  Skokle,  111.  60076. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Colley,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators, P.O.  Box  1285,  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Colley.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Pham^iceutlcal  Alliance.  2550 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Marvin  K.  CoUle.  2201  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  University  of  Texas 
System,  201  West  Seventh  Street,  Austin, 
Tex.  78701).  2100  First  City  National  Bank 
Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $807.49. 

A.  Calvin  J.  CoUler.  Hughes  Hubbard  & 
Reed.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.T.  10022. 

A.  Calvin  J.  Collier,  Hughes  Hubbard  & 
Reed.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington  DC 
20036.  .      •    • 

B.  Pflzer,  Inc..  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $165.     E.  (9)  $9.26. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU,  Edwards  &  Scott, 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries.  Inc  2 
Oliver  Plaza.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Collier.    Shannon.    Riu,    Edwards    & 
Scott,    1055   Thomas   Jefferson  Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
,    o.  *^"®**   General   Nuclear  Services.   2120 
20037.***    *^'  ^"***  ^*°'  Washington,  D.C. 

<?o^tt  *^fn«'"'^^'^*°''°'^'  «'"•    Edwards    & 
w^ck'.     ?"    Thomas   Jefferson   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation  1618  h 
Street  NW.,Washmgton.  DC.  200^6. 

in«  S^'"*""'  S^^»»°°n.  Rlll.  Edwards  &  Scott 

safh„«f.o**'*°'^**'''"*"  Institute.  1625  Mas- 
lo^        ^''°"*   ^'^-    Washington.    DC. 

Scott  ^nfif'-rH^^*"^  «'"■     =<J*"ds    & 
wL"lnrn,S'c°.'".^07'*'^--    «^-t    NW., 

NewS.''N^.'i'i°22''°^'  '"^  ^"''  ^'--«' 


in^^  S^"**""'  S*>*nnon,  RIU,  Edwards  &  Scott 

Scott  ^msf '-m,^^*'"'""-     «•"■     Edwards    & 
^-  (8)  $600. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon.  RlU.  Edwards  &  Scott, 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Republic  of  China.  Talpal.  Taiwan. 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon,  RlU,  Edwards  & 
Scott,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW., 
Suite  308,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Tanners'  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  411 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,074.25.     E.  (9)  $84.60. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU,  Edwards  &  Scott. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007 

B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon.  RlU.  Edwards  &  Scott. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

B.  United  States  Fastener  Manufacturing 
Group.  1505  East  Ohio  Building.  1717  East 
Ninth  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

A.  Bruce   Collins,   National   Cable   Televi- 
sion Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  c' 
20006.  •* 

D.  (6)  $344.     E.  (9)  $43.47. 

A.  George  R.  Collins.  lUE— AFL-CIO  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  lUE— AFL-CIO.  1126  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Dale  S.  CoUlnson,  WUkle  Rirr  &  Galla 
gher,  153  East  63d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  WUlkle  Parr  &  GaUagher,  153  East  53d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  B.  CoUyer,  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  460  South.  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  460  South 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  420  Den- 
ver Club  Bulldmg,  Denver,  Colo.  80202 
D-  (6)  $1,050.     E.  (9)  $1,034.51. 

A.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through    Dividend    Reinvestment,    1800    M 

tlilV'  N^'   ®"'^  8°0-N.   Waahlngton,  D.C. 
2003 o. 

E.  (9)    $100. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery, 1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303.  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $3,886.25. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incentives, 
One  Farragut  Square  South,  Eighth  Floor 
Washington.  DC.  20006 

E.   (9)   $2,500. 

A.  Committee  for  Equality  of  Citizens  Be- 
fore the  Courts.  3401  West  Division  Street 
Chicago.  111.  60651. 

D.   (6)    $126.     E.   (9)    $396.87. 


A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation  Inc 
2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037; 
11  West  60th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y    10023 

D.   (6)    $54,659.86.     E.    (9)    $32,409.30. 

A.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties, 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $9,000.     E.   (9)    $9,231.86. 

A.  Committee  To  Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein.     1700     Pennsylvania     Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)   $6,000. 


A.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,379,621.     E.  (9)   $306,588.43. 

A.  Lance  Compa,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
410,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America  (UE) ,  ii  East  51st  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)    $4,056.32.     E.   (9)    $97.60. 

A.  Computer  &  Communications  Indiwtry 
Association,  Suite  512,  1500  WUson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)   $2,549.10. 

A.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $34,049.21.     E.   (9)    $34,713.94. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee. Del..  700  Euclid  Avenue.  Wilmington. 
Del.  19809. 

D.   (6)   $25.     E.   (9)   $124.33. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee, No.  7,  Fla.,  c/o  Joe  Tomalno,  2735  Ivy 
Street,  Tampa,  Fla.  33607. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee, Md.,  23  CUffvlew  Drive,  North  East,  Md. 
21901. 

D.   (6)   $3.     E.   (9)   $13.81. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Conkllng,  Texaco  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10660. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Conley,  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.   (6)   $1,225. 

A.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Suite  956.  Hartford,  Conn. 
06103. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Townsend  Drive, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)  $1,322.93. 

A.  Stephen  N.  Conner,  Route  1.  Box  165, 
Easton,  Md.  21601. 

B.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  c/o  Royal  Embassy  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  1520  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $1,499.41. 

A.  Albert  J.  Conners.  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association  Inc.,  1606  Plttsfleld  Lane.  Bowie. 
Md.  20716. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Suite  713,  Marlow  Heights, 
Md.  20031. 

A.  John  J.  Connolly,  American  Waterways 
Operators,  Inc.,  1600  WUson  Boulevard, 
Suite  1101,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc., 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $616. 

A.  Stephen  J.  Connolly,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,   Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  Schwartz  &  Connolly,  Inc.  {for  Owens- 
IlUnols,  Toledo,  Ohio)  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $6,250.     E.  (9)   $134.72. 


A.  Jerry  C.  Connors.  American  Automobile 
Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road.  Falls 
Church.  Va..  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  David  R.  Conrad,  317  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council. 
317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,049. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

A.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  23461, 
L'Enfant   Plaza.   Washington.   D.C.   20024. 

E.  (9)  $16,416. 

A.  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
Ferrocarrll.  S.A..  San  Lorenzo  925.  5°  Plso. 
M6xlco  12,  D.F.  M6xlco. 

E.  (9)  $19,382.99. 

A.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C. 
20OO5. 

D.  (6)   $28,980.     E.  (9)   $12,670. 

A.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box  44, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

E.  (9)  $26,997.51. 

A.  Contract  Carrier  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  801,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Control  Data  Corp..  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $232. 

A.  John  T.  Conway,  American  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Council,  1750  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,187.50.     E.  (9)  $360.08. 

A.  Alexpndra  W.  Cook.  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $379.50.     E.  (9)  $419.63. 

A.  Charles  F.  Cook,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washlngtqn.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $171.38.     E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  Frederick  N.  Cook.  Vermont  Petroleum 
Association,  P.O.  Box .  666,  MontpeUer.  Vt. 
05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $321.80. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Waterways  Conference,  Inc. 

A.  J.  Crawford  Cook,  P.O.  Box  60486,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  29250. 

B.  J.  Crawford  Cook.  Inc..  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia) .  P.O. 
Box  50485,  Columbia,  S.C.  29260. 

E.  (9)  $3,133.38. 

A.  J.  Crawford  Cook,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  50485 
Columbia,  S.C.  29250. 

B.  The  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia. 

E.  (9)  $21,797. 


A.  K.  Richard  Cook,  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
1735  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aleutlan/Prlbllof  Islands  Association. 
Inc.,  1689  C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
1735  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Motorcyclist  Association,  P.O. 
Box  141,  WestervlUe,  Ohio  43081. 

D.  (6)  $193.50. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
1735  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
DC.   20006. 

B.  Ashland  OH,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ashland. 
Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $1,256. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1736 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bank  of  Louisville,  500  West  Broadway, 
Louis vUle,  Ky.  40202. 

A.  Cook,  PurceU,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Smte  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  BAT.  Industries,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  345, 
Windsor  House,  50  Victoria  Street,  London 
SWIK  OWL  England. 

D.  (6)  $14,600. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson.  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  4  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  DHL  Corp.,  411  East  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)   $509.05. 

A.  Cook,  PurceU,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  AMF  Box  30167, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38130. 

E.  (9)  $587.0S. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Harley-Davldson  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  652,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson.  1735 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc..  401  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Cook,  PurceU,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Roadway  Express,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  471, 
1077   Gorge   Boulevard,   Akron,   Ohio   44309. 

A.  Cook,  PurceU,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp.,  c/o  Aleutian/ 
Pribllof  Islands  Association,  Inc.,  1689  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


A.  Cook,  PurceU,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Cook,  PurceU,  Hansen  Ic  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  NY.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $1,643.75. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  3800 
FYederlca  Street,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $36.95. 

A.  Cook,  PurceU,  Hansen  &  Henderson,  1735 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  1876  I  Street  NW., 
Eighth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,125. 

A.  Robert  M.  Cook,  4900  Oak  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64112. 

B.  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  4900 
Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $376.08. 

A.  EUeen  D.  Cooke,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Box  64, 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $951. 

A.  Benjamin  Y.  Cooper,  Prmtlng  Industries 
of  America,  Inc.,  1730  North  Lynn  Street, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $31.80. 

A.  Edward  Cooper,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Janet  Cooper,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $811.20.     E.    (9)    $811.20 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc.,  Box  1123  Portsmouth,  HM. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  $1,579.28.     E.  (9)  $538.53. 

A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper,  1001  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wtshlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1065  West 
Hastings  Street.  Vancouver  1.  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washtogton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association.  1901 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.     E.  (9)  $19.75. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.SA.,  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,900.     E.   (9)   $876. 

A.  Darrell  Coover,  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insvu-ers,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  401,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $269. 

A.  John  P.  Corcoran,  Southern  Railway  Co., 
920  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  920  IStb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  P.  H.  Corcoran,  Association  of  Oil  Pipe 
Lines,  1725  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Association  of  OH  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  2500  DeKalb  Pike, 
Norrlstown,  Pa.  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance. 
2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norrlstown,  Pa.  19404. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Corn,  Cofifee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa 
Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Donald  E.  Cornett,  1899  L  Street  NW 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  L.  Corrlgan,  1015  16th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1016  16th  Street  NW.,  No.  802.  Washington 
DC.  20005.  " 

D.   (6)   $875. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  Corning  Olass  Works 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1104,  Washington, 
DC.  20006.  ^ 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works.  Cornlnit,  NY 
14830.  " 

O.  (6)   $600. 

A.  R.  H.  "Dick"  Cory.  1510  American  Bank 
Tower.  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Central  &  South  West  Services  Inc  1 
Main   Place,   Suite   2700.   Dallas.   Tex.   75250. 

A.  John  E.  Cosgrove.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment,   AFL-CIO.   815    16tb   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $13,292.28. 

A.  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1133  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1200 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  James  R.  Costello,  Jr..  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc..  uoi  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  American    Textile    Manufacturers    In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Suite  300.  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $61. 

A.  Michael  E.  Costello.  1660  L  Street  NW 
Suit©  901.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp  PO 
Box  2521.  Houston.  Tex.  77001 

E.  (9)    $492.47. 

A.  Diane  Coetenoble,  815  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 
.™'  I^  *  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
APL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D-   (6)    $223.70.     E.   (9)    $19.90. 

A.  CotincU  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.  Suite 
412,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $365.17.     E.  (9)   $368.60 


A.  Counselors  for  Management,  Inc.,  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  504,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,260.     E.   (9)    $6,260. 

A.  James  H.  Cousins,  National  Savings  & 
Loan  League,  UOI  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  llOl 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $800.     £.   (9)    $270. 

A.  Douglas  Couttee.  United  Pood  &  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union,  1775 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,058.50. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Oral  &  Maxillo- 
facial Surgeons,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $12,000.     E.   (9)    $13. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Watch  Association,  10  East 
40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  220, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99610. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  HoudatUe  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Financial 
Plaza,  Fort  Lauderdale..  Fla.  33394. 

D.  (6)    $6,672.60. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Wasihlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hugo  Neu.  380  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  NY.  10017;  Hugo  Neu  &  Sons,  Inc.,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association.  888  7th 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.,  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $10.50. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Lydall,  Inc.,  616  Parker  Street,  Man- 
chester, Conn.  06040. 

D.   (6)    $1,190.     E.    (9)    $13.10. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  c/o  HRH  Construction  Corp.,  516 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Pood  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1  Astor  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10030. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SE..  Washington.  DC 
20024. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen.  2759  Unicorn  Lane 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $172.80. 

A.  Cowper  &  Madison.  712  Eighth  Avenue. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

B.  State  of  Alaska,  Pouch  A,  Juneau,  Alaska 
99811. 

D.  (6)  $4,465. 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox,  P.O.  Box  139,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64141. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  139,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 

A.  David  H.  Cox,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
nil,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Jackson,  Campbell  &  Parkinson  (for 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Properties,  Inc.) ,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  lUl,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Eric  Cox,  1011  Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite 
W-219.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee,  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $875.01. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Cox.  1160  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp..  1160  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,431.     E.  (9)  $30.06. 

A.  R.  LaVaun  Cox.  180  East  First  South. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84139. 

B.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co..  180  East  First 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $111.     E.  (9)  $648.46. 

A.  William  J.  Cox,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
4C0,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  No.  400, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,220.     E.  (9)  $397. 

A.  Harold  P.  Coxson,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20062. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Cramer  &  Llpsen.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Suite  4100,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,000.     E.  (9)  $433.05. 

A.  Cramer  &  Llpsen.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  4100.  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  United  States  &  Overseas  Employee  Tax 
Fairness  Committee,  UOI  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $72.69. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  Mill  &  Knowlton. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10017  (for  Hide  Action  Pro- 
gram) . 

A.  William  D.  Crawford.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Carmen  of  the  United  States  & 
Canada,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  &  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $1,470. 
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A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $514.73. 

A.  Aldene  E.  Creech,  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611; 
925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $108.48. 

A.  Kathryn  Hilton  Creech.  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Crlbben.  6900  Valley  Brook 
Drive.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Richard  E.  Crlstol,  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.  (for  Calorie  Con- 
trol Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342) ,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $590. 

A.  Charles  H.  Crltchlow.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord, 
25  Broadway,  Nev/  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Phospate  Chemicals  Export  Association. 
Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D. (6)  $250.     E. (9)  $163. 

A.    Critical    Mass    Energy    Project,    133    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $450.63.     E.  (9)  $450.63. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft.  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20030. 

D.  (6)  $1,325.01.     E.  (9)  $1,398.23. 

A.  Robert  W.  Cromartie.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Donald  A.  Crosier.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  95063,  334  South  13th 
Street.  Lincoln.  Nebr.  68509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Instlt;iit,<».  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  David  T.  Crow,  Fertilizer  Institute,  1016 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $6,506.58. 

A.  Jack  A.  Crowder,  American  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Institute,  Inc.,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers,  Inc., 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $61. 

A.  CrowMl  &  Morlng.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
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B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
22036. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.    (6)    $495.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Commuter  Airline  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  UOI  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  6003  E^xecutlve  Bou- 
levard, Rockville,  Md.  20852. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.(6)    $930.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  3225  North 
Harbor  Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

A.  David  C.  Crowley,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  770.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  770,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $450.     E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  George  D.  Crowley.  Jr..  Oroom  &  Nord- 
berg,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
450.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp..  2640  Bel- 
mont Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60618. 

A.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Executive 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  014004,  Miami.  Fla. 
33101. 

E.  (9)    $15.30. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland.  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America.  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $588.     E.   (9)   $359. 

A.  Edward  M.  Cummins,  1  United  Drive, 
Penton.  Mo.  63026. 

B.  United  Van  Lines.  Inc.,  1  United  Drive, 
Fenton.  Mo.  63026. 

D.    (6)    $18,000.     E.   (9)    $1,370.80. 

A.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  Columbus. 
Ind.  47201. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  Laborers'  International 
Union  of  North  America.  APL-CTO.  905  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $12,076.     E.    (9)    $119.40. 

A.  William  K.  Dabaghl.  American  Bankers 
Association,  1 120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,076. 

A.  FYed  L.  Dehl.  10808  South  Glen  Road, 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 


B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  William  Kay  Dalnes,  American  Retail 
Federation,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  Inc.,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)   $6.80. 

A.  Donald  W.  Dalrymple  American  Cyana- 
mid  Co.,  Lederle  Laboratories  &  Consumer 
Products  Division,  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
220.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co..  (for  Lederle 
Lat>oratorles.  Pearl  River,  N.Y.  100965) , 
Wayne,  N.J.  07470. 

D.   (6)    $2,200.     E.   (9)   $265.52. 

A.  John  M.  Damgard.  ACLI  International, 
Inc.,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  ACLI  International,  Inc.,  717  West- 
chester Avenue.  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Frank  C.  Damrell,  Jr.,  5900  WUshtre 
Boulevard,  Suite  2600,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90036. 

B.  Coastal  States  Gas  Corp.,  9  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Tracy  Danese.  P.O.  Box  529100.  Miami. 
Fla.  33152. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
529100.  Miami,  Fla.  33152. 

D.   (6)   $473.     E.    (9)   $264.78. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Joan  E.  Dannenbaum,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  515,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  516,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Dan  Danner,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Armco,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)   $237.22. 

A.  Law  Firm  of  Danzansky.  Dickey.  Tydlngs, 
Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Savings  & 
Loan  League.  The  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,927.60. 

A.  Law  Finn  of  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs, 
Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  20036. 

B.  National  Railway  Utilization  Corp., 
1100  Center  Square  East,  1500  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $1,766.50. 

A.  Law  Firm  of  Danzansky.  Dickey.  Tydlngs. 
Quint  &  Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

D.  (6)  $187.60. 

A.  William  H.  D«rden.  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Wpshlnp+on.  DC.  20006. 

B.  RevnoMs  Metals  Co..  6601  West  Broad 
Street.  Richmond,  Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Diane  Davenny  Damellle,  Scherlng- 
Plou^h  Corn .  Galloping  Hill  Road,  Kenil- 
worth,  N.J.  07033. 
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B.  Schering-Plough  Corp.,  Oalloplng  Hill 
Road.  Kenllworth,  N.J..  07033. 
D.  (6)  $111.     £.  (9)  $644.58. 

A.  F.  Olbsoa  Darrlson.  Jr.,  4960  Sentinel 
Drive,  Sumner,  Md.  20016. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association,  2200 
Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  60312. 

D.   (6)   $145.     E.   (9)   $188. 

A.  Thomas  Roger  Dart,  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  4220,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36101. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $126.73. 

A.  Philip  J,  Daugherty,  Industrial  Union 
Dept.,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  815  16th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $5,038.83.     E.    (9)    $201.27. 

A.  Clarence  P.  Davan,  Jr..  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box  5308  T.A.,  Denver,  Colo. 
80217. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
5308  T.A.,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $68. 

A.  Lorry  C.  Davenport  Calorie  Control 
CoimcU,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  30342. 

B.  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.  (for  Calorie  Con- 
trol Council,  5776  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  600-D.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342) .  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road.  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta 
Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Daniel  I.  Davidson.  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  (770 
Klely  Boulevard,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95051), 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs.  Grtdley, 
Healdsburg,  Lodl,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
din?,  Rosevllle.  Santa  Clara,  Uklah,  Calif., 
and  associate  member.  Plumas-Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  i  First  National  Plaza 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza 
No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes  111 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,360, 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  i  First  National  Plaza 
No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza 
No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603 

D.  (6)  $1,620. 

w-,*^^'"'!^  ^  °*'^'-  ^  ^'"^t  National  Plaza, 
NO.  6200,  Chicago,  ni,  60603 


B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60016. 

A.  David  R.  Davis,  Indiana  Petroleimi 
Council.  714  Harrison  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.    (6)    $818.48.     E.    (9)    $809.19. 

A.  Drew  M.  Davis,  National  Soft  Drink  As- 
sociation, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $312.13.     E.  (9)   $88.73. 

A.  Edward  M.  Davis,  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,860.01.     E.  (9)  $119.74. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs,  2600  Colorado 
National  Building,  950  17th  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  80202;  Suite  400,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  John  T.  Oxley.  c/o  R.  B.  Jowell,  Route 
2,  Box  161,  Owasso,  Okla.  74065. 

D.  (6)   $40.25.     E.  (9)   $216.92. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs,  2600  Colorado 
National  Building,  950  17th  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  80202;  Suite  400,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Purgatolre  River  Water  Conservancy 
District,  430  East  Main  Street,  Trinidad,  Colo. 
81082. 

D.  (6)   $40.25.     E.   (9)   $216.92. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Davis,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
No.  807,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  b  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $234.38. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis,  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O. 
Drawer  1734,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  Coca-Cola,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $342.     E.  (9)  $524.15. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.S.A.,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20062 

D.  (6)  $333.20.     E.  (9)  $22.25. 

A.  Robert  W.  Davis,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  $743. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  United  Food  &  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

B.  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  William  Lee  Davis,  299  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $868.47.     E.  (9)  $997.31. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr.,  North  Dakota  Rail- 
way Lines,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue,  P.O. 
Box  938,  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.  68601. 


B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 
E.  (9)  $1,115.62. 

A.  Dawson.  RIddell,  Taylor,  Davis  & 
Holroyd,  723  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Beneficial  Finance  Co.,  Morristown,  N.J. 
07960. 

A.  Dawson.  RIddell,  Taylor.  Davis  & 
Holroyd.  723  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson.  RIddell,  Taylor,  Davis  4 
Holroyd,  723  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Dial  Financial  Corp.,  207  Ninth  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307. 

A.  Dawson,  RIddell,  Taylor,  Davis  & 
Holroyd,  723  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association, 
Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Users,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Electric  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group,  2001  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1103,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1103,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1103.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Market  Associa- 
tion, 11540  East  Slauson  Avenue,  Whittler 
Calif.  90606. 

A.  Deaver  &  Hannaford,  Inc.,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association, 
2030  M  Street  NW..  No.  403.  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $10,500.     E.    (9)    $1,622.68. 

A.  Robert  L.  Debo,  Missouri  Oil  Council, 
428  East  Capitol,  Suite  203,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $60.57. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  National  Farmers 
Union,  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union), 
Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $7,500.     E.   (9)   $246.32. 

A.  Mark  O.  Decker,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

D.  (6)   $45. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker,  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  828,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $150. 
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A.  Winston  M.  Decker,  1622  K  Street  NW., 
No.  828,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Frank  R.  DeGeorge,  Paraljrzed  Veterans 
of  America,  4350  East-West  Highway,  Suite 
900,  Washington,  DC.  2O014. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  4360 
East-West  Highway,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
DC.  20014. 

D.   (6)    $28,000. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates,  Inc.,  1015 
15th   Street   NW.,    Washington,   DC.    20005. 

B.  AssDciatlon  of  State  &  Territorial 
Health  Officials,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $376. 

A.  DeHart  Associates,  Inc.,  1606  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1633  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)    $976.     E.   (9)    $36.69. 

A.  DeHart  Associates,  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,    Washington,    DC.    20037. 

B.  University  of  New  Mexico,  152  Scboles 
Hall,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87131. 

A.  John  L.  Delano,  Montana  Railroad  As- 
sociation, Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association.  Box 
1172,  Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

E.  (9)    $1,171.62. 

A.  Myra  J.  DeLapp,  1901  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  333 
South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $88. 

A.  Dell,  Cralghlll,  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lie.  Jose  Carlos  de  Saracho  Calderon, 
Union  Naclonal  de  Produttoras  de  Hortallzas 
Bulevard  Emillao  Zapata,  No.  2,  P.O.  Box  712 
Culiacan,  Slnoloa,  Mexico. 

A.  Dell,  CralghUl,  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Honorable  Louis  Barrera  Gonzales, 
Oerente  General,  Loterla  Naclonal  Para  la 
Asistencla  Publica,  Plaza  de  la  Reforma.  No. 
I.Mexico  1,D.F. 

A.  Dell,  Cralghlll,  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Governor  Roberto  de  la  Madrid,  Gober- 
nador  de  Baja  California,  P.O.  Box  286,  San 
Ysldro,  Calif.  92073. 

A.  Dell,  Cralghlll,  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sr.  Jesus  Almeida  N.,  Mexican  National 
Confederation  of  Livestock  Producers,  16th 
Street,  No.  3200,  Chihuahua,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

A.  Dell,  Cralghlll,  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
17th Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  The  Honorable  Santiago  Roel,  Lomas 
Atlas,  No.  177,  Mexico  D.F.,  Z.P.  10. 

A.  Dell,  Cralghlll,  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sr.  Jorge  Diaz  Serrano,  Director  General, 
PEMEX,  Avenlda  Merino  Naclonal,  No.  329. 
Edlflclo  No.  1810,  12"  Plso,  Mexico  City  17, 
OF. 


A.  Cartha  D.  DeLoach,  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  700 
Anderson  HUl  Road.  Purchase,  N.Y. 

B.  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  700  Anderson  HIU  Road. 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10677. 

D.  (6)  $215. 

A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey,  612  West  Maple 
Avenue,  No.  210.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  George  H.  Denlson,  7316  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC.  20014. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,950.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  AFL-CIO,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  letb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,432.     E.  (9)  $461.30. 

A.  John  H.  Denman,  Missouri  Oil  Council. 
428  East  Capitol,  Suite  203,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $445.28. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Denning,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  70O,  Wash- 
ington, DC.   20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.   15230. 

A.  Wells  Denyes,  Eastman  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Klngsport.  Tenn.  37662 

D.  (6)  $175.     E.  (9)  $11. 

A.  Department  for  Professional  Employees. 
AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,111.81.     E.  (9)  $6,111.81. 

A.  Derrel  B.  DePasse,  Container  Corp.  of 
America,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Container  Corp.  of  America.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,000. 

A.  Desautels  Associates,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  811,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Flavor  &  Extract  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Desautels  Associates,  Inc..  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  811.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  1  Liberty  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Desautels  Associates,  Inc.,  176  K  Street 
NW.,   Suite  811,   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  606  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $365. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  1060  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1180,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    $69150.     E.   (9)   $1,086.62. 

A.  DOA  International,  Inc.,  1226  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Loclen  Ser- 
vanty,  31700  Blagnac,  France. 
E.  (9)  $12,860. 

A.  DOA  International.  Inc.,  1226  19tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  European  Aerospace  Corp..  1101  l&th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1226  19tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  of  Morocco,  Rabat,  Moroc- 
co. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.      E.  (0)  $1,676.92. 

A.  DOA  International,  Inc..  1225  19tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sofreavla,  75  rue  la  Boetle,  Paris  Seme, 
Prance. 

D.    (6)    $595.68.    (E.    (9)    $7486.88. 

A.  DOA  Xntem&tlonal,  Inc.,  1226  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Thomson-CSF  (Division  Equipements 
Avlonlques),  178  Boulevard  Gabriel  P6rl, 
92240  Malakoff,  France. 

D.  (6)   $790.     E.  (9)   $706. 

A.  Charles  J.  DiBona,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)   $1,876. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  Jobn  Dickerman 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limiber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
350,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,167.34.     E.   (9)    $596.04. 

A.  Dlckstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Fisheries  Defense  Committee, 
2101  L  Street  NW.,  10th  Floor,  Wasblngrton, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $5,060. 

A.  Dlckstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Custom  Automotive  Sound  Association, 
Inc.,  Suite  1000,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Dlckstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Holsteln-Freslon  Association  of  Amer- 
ica; Holsteln-Freslon  Services,  Inc.,  Suite 
2500,  1500  Main  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 
01115. 

A.  Dlckstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20037. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Dlckstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, 444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

A.  Dlckstein,  St)aplro  &  Morin.  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  Social  Work,  698  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10026. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Dlckstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  3101  L 
Street  NW,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston.  Tex.   77001. 

A.  Dlckstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin.  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  300S7. 
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B.  United  States  Tour  Operators  Associa- 
tion, 1671  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 
CaUf.  90017. 

A.  J.  R.  Dlerker,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  WasWngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  616, 
St.  liouls,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)   WOO.    E.  (9)   $39.30. 

A.  Paula  A.  DlUey,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Marathon  OH  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Michael  P.  Dlneen,  Lumbennens  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.,  Suite  206,  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Lumbennens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  111.  60049. 

D.   (6)   $1,800. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.   (6)    $46,189.87.     E.   (9)    $46,189.87. 

B.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,006.     E.  (9)  $2,008. 

A.  J.  L.  Dlsque,  556  Morris  Avenue,  Sum- 
mit, N.J.  07901. 

B.  CIBA-GEIGY,  Corp.,  556  Morris  Avenue, 
Summit,  N.J.  07901. 

D.  (6)  $640.     E.  (9)  $489.22. 

A.  Patsy  B.  Dlx,  FAIR,  1330  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20C36. 

B.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform,  1330  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Patrick  L.  Dobey,  4836  Tampa  Circle, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition.  580  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  H.  A.  Doersam,  517  Powell  Drive,  Annap- 
olis, Md.  21401. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  2700  Sanders 
Road.  Prospect  Heights,  111.  60070. 

D.  (6)   $2,197.      E.  (9)   $1,411.80. 

A.  Frank  Domurad,  Public  Citizen's  Tax 
Reform  Research  Group,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Public  Citizen's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson,  1700  Guildhall 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.,  Guildhall  Building. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donohue,  Citizen's  Choice 
Inc..  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

B.  Citizen's  Choice,  Inc.,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.10. 

A.  William  J.  Donovan,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  nil  North 
19th  Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $28.35. 


A.  Frfincls  X.  Dooley,  525  School  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  American  Road  &  Transportation  Build- 
ers Association,  525  School  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $145. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Dorn,  Kllpatrlck  &  Cody, 
Suite  400,  2033  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Kllpatrlck  &  Cody  (for  Furniture  Rental 
Association  of  America),  Suite  400,  2033 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  A.  Dorson,  1750  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW,  Washington, 
DC, 

A.  H.  Eugene  Douglas,  1970  Chain  Bridge 
Road.  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  Memorex  Corp.,  San  Tomas  at  Central 
Expressway,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95052. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

E.  (9)   $120. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Metropolitan  Higher  Education 
Council,  et  al. 

D.   (6)   $1,580.     E.   (9)   $116.52. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Hampton  Roads  Energy  Co.,  and  Secu- 
rity Marine  Terminal  Co. 

E    (9)   $40.95. 

A.  John  P.  Doyle,  Jr..  Bell  Helicopter  Tex- 
tron, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bell  Helicopter  Textron,  1666  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,466.     E.  (9)  $391.36. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  310,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  484,  Gllen  Elyn.  II.  60137. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  310.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Water  Quality  Association,  477  East 
Butterfleld  Road,  Lombard,  m.  60148. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  310,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Water  Systems  Council,  221  North  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $175. 

A.  Nancy  Drabble,  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $3,750. 

A.  James  E.  Drake,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.   (6)    $3,528.     E.   (9)   $115.51. 

A.  Andrew  Drance.  Room  402,  2020  North 
14th  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street.  Richmond.  Va.  23219. 

D.   (6)    $1,029.96.     E.   (9)   $86.85. 

A.  Anthonv  V.  Dresden.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  3rd  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Jerome  L.  Dreyer.  1925  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


B.  ADAPSO,  1925  North  Lynn  Street,  No. 
1100,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Drinker,  Biddle  &  Reatb,  1901  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Phoenix  Steel  Corp.,  4001  Philadelphia 
Pike,  Claymont,  Del.  19703. 

B.   (9)   $7.60. 

A.  Kevin  J.  DrlscoU,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Drumm,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Macmillan,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  866  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)    $675. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden,  1875  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway.  New  York  Cttv,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.   (6)   $8.12.=^^.     E.   (9)    $3,679.19. 

A.  Morgan  D.  Dubrow,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  WiiShlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natli  aal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, ICOO  Massachusetts  Avenue  JTW., 
Washl.igton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $160. 

A,  Henry  A.  Dudley,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkev,  1606  23d  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20008. 

D.   (6)    $6,300.     E.   (9)    $726.66. 

A.  Mary  Jane  C.  Due,  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC.  20036 

B.  American  Mining  Congres'-.  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  DC  20036. 

D.    (6)    $154.92. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Duffy  DufTy  &  Jordan.  7 
South  Dearborn.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Soap  &  Detergent  AsRclatlon,  475  Park 
Avenue  South  at  32d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Francis  J.  Duggan.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE..  Suite  200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $367.81.     E.    (9)    $269.87. 

A.  Mervin  E.  DuUum,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Room  No.  204.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  HartsHeld  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.    (9)      $48.60. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg.  Palmer  &  Miller.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B    "Delaware  6". 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller,  1776 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  11600 
Skyline  Boulevard,  Oakland,  Calif.  94169. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  No.  1200,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Buron-Clinton,  3050  Penobscot,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48226. 

A.  Duncan,  Wemberg,  Palmer  &  Miller,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B  Iva  May  Harvey,  Route  7,  Box  117, 
Blythe,  Calif.  92225. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Kenal  Natives  Association,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  1210,  Wlldwood  Kenal,  Alaska  99611. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Adolph  Klzas,  2633  Fort  Farnsworth 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22303. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Koniag,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  746,  Kodlak. 
Alaska. 

D    (6)    $127.50.     E.   (9)    $3.50. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Mid-West  Consumers.  P.O.  Box  5089. 
Evergreen,  Colo. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg.  Palmer  &  Miller. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association.  Inc.,  1835 
E  Street  NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  James  W.  Dunlop,  The  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Co..  195  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11201. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  Douglas  G.  Dunn,  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Co.,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Marl  Lee  Dunn,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  A.  Dupree,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $1,625.    E.  (9)  $1,222.40. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran,  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
22110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  L.  L.  Duxbury.  Burlington  Northern, 
Inc.,  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20003. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  176  East 
Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  66101. 

D.   (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $2,477.44. 

A.  Jean  F  Dye,  12700  Lake  Avenue,  Lake- 
wood.  Ohio  44107. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Earhart.  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Bonneville  Associates,  Inc.  (for  The 
Western  Regional  Council),  200  East  South 
Temple.  Suite  300.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 

D.   (6)  $5,677.50. 


A.  Jack  D.  Early,  The  Madison  Building, 
Suite  514,  1165  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  514, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $25.     E.   (9)  $5.25. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  East-West  Trade  Council.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)  $500.     E,   (9)  $10.20. 

A.  Patricia  S.  Ebaugh,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  612,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.    E.  (9)  $79.39. 

A.  Donald  R.  Ebe.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  ENSERCH  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp.,  301  South  Harwood 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.   (6)  $1,450.     E.   (9)  $930. 

A.  Harold  F.  Eberle,  1120  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica, 85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)   $14,528.43 

A.  Linda  Ebner,  National  Cable  Television 
Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $537. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker,  1 100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,500     E.   (9)   $62.65. 

A.  Jack  Eckerd  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4689.  Clear- 
water, Fla.  33518. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association, 
Rosslyn,  Va. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  No.  460.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  DGA  International,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie, 31700  Blangnac,  Toulouse,  Prance). 

D.  (6)  $12,860. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  No.  460.  Washington, 
DC.  20008. 

B.  Government  of  Turkey /Embassy  of  Tur- 
key. 1606  23d  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20008. 

D.   (6)  $21,300.     E.   (9)  $14,279.08. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  No.  460,  Washington, 
DC.  20008. 

B.  Mitsubishi  Bank,  Ltd.,  116  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $10,025.     E.  (9)  $76.96. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  No.  460,  Wtahlngton, 
D.C.  20008. 


B.  DGA  International.  1226  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Sofreavla, 
75  Rue  La  Boetle,  75008  Paris,  France) 

D.  (6)  $7,600. 

A.  WUllam  R.  Edgar,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
517,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,451.92. 

A.  Helen  H.  Edge.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute, 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria  Va 
22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314 

D.  (6)  $302.19. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth.  Jr.,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington 
D.C  20006 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chlcaito 
III.  ^  ' 

D.   (6)  $4,160. 

A.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  nil  19th 
Street  NW..  Ninth  Floor,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,880.52.     E.  (9)  $51,307.87. 

A  Stephen  L.  Edmlston.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D   (6)  $6,079. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  Ribbon  Sports. 
Inc.,  507  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C 
20002. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc.,  3900  South- 
west Murray  Boulevard,  Beaverton,  Oreg. 
97005. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  607  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs.  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.  07761. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  Navajo  Nation, 
507  Second  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86S15. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards.  Portland  General 
Electric  Co..  507  Second  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20002. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  121 
Southwest  Salmon  Street,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

A.  Macon  T.  Ed^^ards.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
PO.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $687.50.     E.  (9)  $17.94. 

A.  Stephen  R.  Effros.  Suite  720,  182S  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Community  Antenna  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Suite  106,  4209  Northwest  23d 
Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73107. 

D.   (6)   $9,000.     E.  (9)   $1,060. 

A.  H.  Brent  Egbert,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  920.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp..  Bank  of  America 
Center,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D    (6)   $552.30.     E.  (9)  $368.26. 

A.  J  C.  B.  Ehflnghaus.  Jr.,  1876  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sara  Ebrman.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Conunlt- 
tee.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,875. 

A.  Timothy  L.  Elder,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111. 
61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  ni.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $425. 

A.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

E.  (9)  $2,072.07. 

A.  George  K.  Elladeft,  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  205,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers, 
Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  205.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $410. 

A.  J.  Biirton  EUer.  Jr.,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1020,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $18.10. 

A.  Charles  W.  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petroleum 
Council,  26  West  Main  Street,  Room  703, 
Madison,  Wis.  63703. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)    $75.     E.   (9)    $252.20. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md.  20784. 

E.  (9)   $33.93. 

A.  Steven  G.  EUls,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
760  South,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller  (for  Superior  Ball 
Division,  LydaU,  Inc.).  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  750  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth.  National  Council  of 
Agricultural  Employers,  435  Southern  Build- 
ing. 15th  and  H  Streets  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building,  1425  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $4. 

A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $1,600. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Elvove.  P.O.  Box  6039.  HUton 
Head  Island.  B.C.  29928. 

B.  Publicker  Industries.  Inc..  77  West  Put- 
nam Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.   (6)    $10,650.     E.   (9)    $6,292.02. 

A.  Law  offices  of  Northcutt  Ely,  Watergate 
600 Building.  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Ocean  Mining  Associates.  Gloucester 
Point,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Carl  P.  Emde.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals, 
Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
538,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105. 

A.  John  W.  Emeigh,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waata- 
ington,  D.C. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $8,321.13.     E.   (9)   $6,071.73. 

A.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)   $3,446.98. 

A.  William  Emerson,  Suite  800,  2030  M 
Street    NW..    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Council.  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $17,959.93. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endabl,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $235. 

A.  Energy  Action  Educational  Foundation, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  No.  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $480.    E  (9)   $591.21. 

A.  Energy  Consumers  and  Producers  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  1726.  Seminole.  Okla. 
74868. 

D.   (6)    $20,987.57.     E.    (9)    $20,987.67. 

A.  Ralph  Engel.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patricia  Hanahan  Engman,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  295,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody,  Wyo. 
82414. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $117.55. 

A.  James  R.  Enyart.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  604,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Vickie  L.  Erlckson,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Erlksen.  800  West  First  Street. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90013. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)   $1,005. 

A.  John  M.  ErsMne,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  3092, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  P.O.  Box 
3092,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)    $3,260.     E.   (9)    $1,461.01. 

A.  George  T.  Esherick,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  60O  Grant 
Street.  Plttsbureh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9)  $67. 


A.    Ethyl    Corp.,    1166    15th    Street    NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Evans,  4401  Lee  Highway,  Apt. 
21,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

A.  Robert  D.  Evans,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
eoth  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  CargUl,  Inc.,  1050  17tb 
Street  NW.,  12th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Carglll,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  9300,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.  55440. 

A.  Dale  W.  Pallat,  First  Federal  Building, 
6740  Southwyck  Boulevard,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43614. 

B.  The  Andersons,  P.O.  Box  119,  Maumee, 
Ohio  43637. 

D.    (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  Families  Associated  for  Inalienable 
Rights,  Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.  800,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,586.50.     E.    (9)   $3,334.74. 

A.  Far  West  Ski  Association,  3325  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Suite  1304,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90010. 

E.  (9)  $674.80. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Farley  H,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)  $127.40. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  Denver.  Colo. 
80251,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $74,060.     E.   (9)   $66,807.31. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby 
&  MacRae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb,  Leiby  &  MacRae,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC;   140  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  W.  Farquhar.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Dolores  L.  Farr,  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation. 1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2420  Per- 
shing Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.   (6)   $2,640.     E.   (9)   $134.02. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  ni.  60062. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  Dl.  60062. 

A.  R.  Roy  Pausset.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Preeport  Minerals  Co..  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Clinton  Pawcett.  Coastal  States  Oas 
Corp.,  Nine  Greenway  Plaza.  Houston.  Tex., 
77046. 


B.  Coastal  States  Oas  Corp.,  Nine  Creen- 
way  Plaza.  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 
D.  (6)  $1,375.     E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  Jane  Fawcett-Hoover,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46308. 

A.  Federation  for  American  Immigration, 
Reform,  1330  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,374.30.     E.   (9)   $4,226.40. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,703.22.     E.  (9)  $2,703.22. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  SiUte  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,650.     E.  (9)  $7,650. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

E.  (9)   $2,076.08. 

A.  John  W.  Feist.  900  17th  Street  NW..  No. 
1016.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  1016,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $604. 

A.  Lois  M.  Pelder,  United  Pood  and  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union,  1776 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Pood  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  APL-CIO,  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $904.88. 

A.  Fellowship  Square  Foundation,  Inc., 
11460  North  Shore  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22090. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Bernard  Pensterwald,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  203,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $1,937.72. 

A.  Bernard  Pensterwald,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  203.  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Nutritional  Foods  Association, 
7727  South  Painter  Avenue,  Whlttier,  Calif. 
90602. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $366.42. 

A.  Edward  T.  Fergus,  Bache  Halsey  Stuart 
Shields,  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

B.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields.  Inc.,  100 
Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  James  H.  Ferguson.  American  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration.  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  926,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admln- 
Utration,  30  Park  Drive.  Berea.  Ohio  44017. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $1,626. 

A.  Vincent  J.  Ferri.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  820.  Washington,  "DC.  20001. 

B.  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
No.  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Manuel  D.  Flerro,  1155  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $99.50. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  610  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1500-1065  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver  V6E  2H1,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  $10,625.01.     E.  (9)  $327.50. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Flke.  511  Boston  Avenue, 
Takoma  Park.  Md.  20012. 

B.  Flke  Metal  Products  Corp.,  Blue  Springs, 
Mo.  64015;  Flke  Chemicals,  Inc.,  Box  546, 
Nitro,  W.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Stanley  S.  Fine,  Suite  402,  22  Light 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202. 

B.  Scientific  Games  Development  Corp., 
2625  Cumberland  Parkway  NW.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30339. 

E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Paul  E.  Finger,  2027  "/j  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,  Investment  Company 
Institute,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  Pink.  Sonnenscheln  Carlin 
Nath  &  Rosenthal,  8000  SecLns  Tower,  Chicago, 
m.  60606. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  Mortgage  Trust,  233 
South  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)    $4,276.     E.    (9)    $396.09. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Pinnigan,  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsvlvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.   10017. 

E.  (9)   $57.52. 

A.  M.  J.  Plocco,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  &-410, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Industrial  IVafflc  League,  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  S-ilO,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,062.50.     E.  (9)   $42.75. 

A.  Laurie  Ann  Piori.  National  Retired 
"Feachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DjC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  AssodaUon/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1900  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $282.69.     E.  (9)  $88. 

A.  Firearms  Lobbv  of  America,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,238.30.     E.  (9)  $7,872.88. 

A.  First  Class  Mailers  AesoclaUon,  1101 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  107, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

<B.  (9)  $36. 

A.  First  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee  of  Rhode  Island.  6  Maxfleld 
Court,  Barrington,  RJ.  02806. 

D.  (6)   $1,010.     E.  (9)   $796.31. 

A.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

E.  (9)   $11,673.92. 


A.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  MlcbaM  D.  Fischer,  1776  Pmnsylvaola 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foiley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  tc  Jacobs 
(for  Republic  of  tne  Phiiippinesy ,  1776  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DX;. 
;^u006. 

A.  Richard  L.  Fischer,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $336. 

A.    Five    Freedoms,    Inc.,    P.O.    Box    068, 

ColiunbU,  Md.  21046. 

A.  HlUUrd  J.  Fjord,  602  Main  Street,  Suite 
600,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  The  Ohio  River  Co.,  580  Walnut  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $296.10. 

A.  Sxisan  O.  Flack,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Anxerlcan  RetaU  Federation.  Inc.,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $61.25. 

A.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  221.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  One  Market  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $965.37. 

A.  James  J.  Flanagan.  New  England  Power 
Service  Co.,  25  Research  Drive,  Westborough, 
Mass.  01681. 

B.  New  England  Power  Service  Co..  25  Re- 
search Drive,  Westborough,  Mass.  01681. 

D.  (6)  $1,216.32.     E.  (9)  $188.05. 

A.  M.  Kendall  Pleeharty,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $127.34. 

A.  Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O.  Bos 
44,  Winter  Park,  Pla.  32790. 

A.  John  J.  Flynt.  Jr.,  Smalley,  Cogbiim  & 
Flynt.  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Griffin,  Ga.  30224. 

B.  AVCO  Corp.,  1275  King  Street,  Green- 
wich, Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)   $6,066.32.     E.  (9)  $1,066.32. 

A.  Robert  P.  Pogarty.  3499  Rldgewood  Drive. 
Colimibus,  Ohio  43220. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs, 

1775  Pennsylvania   Avenue   NW.,   Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Family  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
3099  East  Washington  Avenue,  Box  7430,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.  63707. 

D.  (6)  $390.     E.  (9)  $1.30. 

A.  Foley.   Lardner.   HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs. 

1776  Pennsylvania   Avenue   NW.,   Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.  and  subsidiaries,  126  High 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $11.48. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Peniuylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.     E.   (9)   $17.18. 
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A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HolUbaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Republic  or  the  Philippines.  • 
E.   (9)   $3. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Foley,  1430  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association, 
Inc.,  1430  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $92.75. 

A.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $10,018.21.     E.   (9)    $10,018.21. 

A.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $10,800. 

A.  Foodservice  &  Lodging  Institute,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  P.O.  Box 
95385,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 

A.  E.  David  Foreman,  Jr.,  Foreman  &  Asso- 
ciates, Suite  601,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ogden  Corp.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
Tork,  N.Y.   10017. 

D.  (6)   $8,000. 

A.  Ira  N.  Forman,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $6,499.98. 

A.  Sallle  H.  Forman,  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $787.50.     E.   (9)    $276.48. 

A.  David  H.  Foster.  Natural  Gas  Supply 
Association,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  505,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  505,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,150.     E.   (9)    $437.07. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Richard  J.  Fox,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  603.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $47.82. 

A.  Donald  Fraher,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,692.28.     E.  (9)  $23.60. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites,  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa 
Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade  Center,  New 
York,  NY.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 


A.  William  C.  France,  National  Motor- 
sports  Committee  of  ACCUS,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  H.  G.  France,  National  Motor- 
sports  Committee  of  ACCUS,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

A.  Peter  Franchot,  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists.  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  1208 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138. 

D.  (6)  $4,375. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association.  Inc.,  1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $999.90.     E.  (9)  $53.86. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Franks.  925  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $743.91. 

A.  Welby  M.  Frantz,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box 
9204,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $245.90. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  The  National 
Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,062.50. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Freed.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
201.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co..  American  Lane. 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $227.87. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  801,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

ni. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.      E.  (9)  $47.60. 

A.  Harry  L.  Freeman.  Sr..  American  Ex- 
press Co..  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  American  Express 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Pamela  B.  Freer.  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,498.     E.  (9)  $342.44. 

A.  Verrlck  O.  French.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Gregory  N.  Prlberg.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 


B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  409^ 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.     E.  (9)  $91.15. 

A.  George  L.  Frick,  Delaware  Oil  Men's 
Association,  20  East  Division  Street,  Dover, 
Del.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Susan  Frldy,  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.     E.  (9)  $33.26. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  Suite  1000.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  James  M.  Friedman.  650  Terminal 
Tower.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  55 
Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Gay  H.  Friedmann,  1160  Connecticut 
Avenue  NTV.,  Suite  717,  Washington,  DC 
20O36. 

B.  Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  720  West 
Eighth  Street,  M.L.  1208,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $4,810.      E.  (9)  $615.45. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $88,394.88.     E.  (9)  $76,424. 

A.  Gary  R.  Frlnk.  Watergate  600.  Suite  480, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Radwaste  Management  Group,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gustave  F^itschle,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Charles  H.  Fritzel,  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  401,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $140. 

A.  Jeffrey  A.  Frltzlen,  Tenneco,  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A  Cornelius  F.  Proeb,  Cities  Service  Co., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  207.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Gordon  H.  Fry,  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite  501,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 
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B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Fulbrlght  &  Jaworski,  800  Bank  of  the 
Southwest,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1380,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  32201. 

A.  Richard  G.  Fuller,  National  Audio-Vis- 
ual Association,  Inc..  3160  Spring  Street.  Pair- 
fax.  Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 

D.  (6)  $590. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Fuller.  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
517,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  101  Ash 
Street,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $106. 

A.  Claudia  R.  Puquay,  National  Food  Proc- 
essors Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Pood  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $42. 

A.  0-4  Children's  Coalition.  9309  Delfleld 
Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,710. 

A  Terrv  Gabrielson.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  No.  3202,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp., 
2700  South  Post  Oak  Road.  Houston.  Tex. 
77001. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  James  E.  GaflBgan.  American  Hotel  &  Mo- 
tel Association,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1006.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $807.70. 

A.  Norman  S  Gaines.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  770.  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem.  N  C.  27102. 

D.   (6)   $666.04. 

A.  Michael  R.  Gale.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.  No. 
412.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $2,166.66. 

A.  Mark  J.  Gallagher.  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  400.  Washington,  p.C.  20036. 

B,  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW..  No.  400, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $8,545.     E.   (9)   $478. 

A.  Robert  M.  Oants,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)   $20. 

A.  M.  D.  Oarber,  Jr.,  Phillips  Petroleimi 
Co..  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Sixth  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleiun  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners, 
11222  Sllverleaf  Drive,  Fairfax  Station,  Va. 
22039. 


A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  325,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Helzer  Corp.,  20  North  Wacker  I>rlve, 
Chicago,  m.  60606. 

D.    (6)    $2,497.50.     E.    (9)    $61.52. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  325,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Howard  Mobile  Village,  701  Cathedral 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas,  1120  Con- 
necUon  Avenue  NW.,  No.  325,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Elmer  W.  Knelp,  911  West  Fulton  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  325,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $115. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Etouglas,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  325,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp..  2001  Sanford  Street. 
Muskegan.  Mich.  49443. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  &  Douglas.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  325,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, 1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  P.  Gardner,  Standard  Brands 
Foods  Co.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Brands  Poods  Co.,  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $900. 

A.  Wendell  P.  Gardner,  Jr.,  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  ni.  60684. 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A.  Theodore  J.  Garrlsh,  1525  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Outdoor  Coalition,  8387  Tama- 
rind, Fontana,  Calif.  92335. 

D.  (6)    $373.13.     E.   (9)    $294.98. 

A.  James  J.  Garry.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa 
Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade  Center.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  4 
World  Trade  Center.  New  York,  NY.  10048. 

A.  W.  Bradford  Gary,  3M  Co.,  1101  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  3M  Co.,  3M  Center,  St.  PavU,  Minn.  56101. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $84.90. 

A.  Lillian  B.  Gaskin.  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Philip  Gasteyer,  United  States  League  of 
Savings  Associations,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,762.50. 

A.  James  A.  Gavin,  Tenneco,  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 


B.  Tenneco.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2611.  Houston. 

Tex.  77001. 

A.  Margaret  L.  Gehres.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC,  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $167.36. 

A.  Leo  J.  Gehrig,  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
500,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611 

D.  (6)  $3,376.16.     E.  (9)  $200.57. 

A.  Robert  C.  Gelardd,  Calorie  Control  Coun- 
ell,  6775  Peachtree-Dun woody  Road,  Suite 
500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30312. 

B.  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.,  5775  Peachtree- 
Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30342.  (For  Calorie  Control  Council.  5776 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30342). 

D.  (6)   $1,300. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Jos6  A.  Gemell.  1100  17th  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  302.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
(for  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute.  767  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY.  10022) .  1100  17th  Street. 
NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)$540. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
517.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $2,451.  92. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Gerard,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wsishlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $999.      (E).  (9)   $823.68. 

A.  Louis  Gerber,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20(X>6. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,409.21.     E.  (9)  $123.02. 

A.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  3810  Wllshlre  BoiUevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

E.  (9)  $21,124.16. 

A.  Dorothy  F.  Gevinson,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Proctor  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co., 
301  Bast  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46202. 

D.  (6)  $11.67. 

A.  Wayne  Glbbens,  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  Sc  Oas  Association, 
nil  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $5,476.     E.  (9)  $188.75. 

A.  Anne  Marie  Gibbons,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  212,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  212.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  John  A.  C.  Gibson.  Coal  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.01.     E.  (9)  $1,828.02. 

A.  William  G.  Giery,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Poodaervlce  &  Lodging  Institute.  1919 
Peansylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  William  L.  Glfford.  General  Electric  Co. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Norma  J.  GUbert,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
SiUte  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  •1,750.     E.  (9)  $76.80. 

A.  Arthur  P.  GUdea.  274  Olenfleld  Court. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  46238. 

B.  Brewery  &  Soft  Drink  Workers  National 
Conference.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  & 
Helpers  of  America.  1400  Renaissance  Drive. 
Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

A.  Michael  Olldea,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,109.     E.  (9)  $168.16. 

A.  John  E.  GUes.  1600  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,   1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

A.  Mark  W.  Glllasple.  Houston  Natural 
Oas  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1188.  Houston.  Tex 
770O1. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Oas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  James  T.  Ollllce.  Alliance  of  American 
Insurers.  1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  AlUance  of  American  Insurers,  201 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Robert  E.  Olnther.  Association  of  Local 
Transport  Airlines,  Suite  803,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Local  Transport  Airlines. 
Suite  803.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,500. 

A.  Jonah  Gltlltz.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation.  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $90.66. 

A.  Xlchael  J.  Oluffrlda.  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Frozen  Food  Association,  Inc.. 
1  Chocolate  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  398,  Hershev. 
Pa.  17033. 

D.  (6)   $680.     B  (0)   $6.40. 

A.  David  W.  Olvens.  Indiana  National 
Corp..  1  Indiana  Square  No.  601.  Indianap- 
olis. Ind.  46266. 

B.  Indiana  National  Corp..  1  Indiana 
Square,  No.  501.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46266 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $272. 

A.  Robert  O.  Olavln,  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni   60611 

D.  (6)   $3,436.66.     E.   (9)   $190.67. 

A.  George  L.  Oleason.  1750  K  Street  NW . 
Suite  300.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $3,499.99.     E.   (9)  $64.06. 


A.  John  P.  Oleason.  Jr..  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1760  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

A.  George  T.  Glover,  11 11  I9th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $184.     E.  (9)   $417.33. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  S-501,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $317.65. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  S-601,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $184.95. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
S-501.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  S-601,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,800.     E.   (9)   $130.60. 

A.  J.  F.  Godfrey.  P.O.  Box  186,  Port  Worth, 
Tex.  76101. 

B.  Western  Co.  of  North  America.  P.O. 
Box  186.  Port  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)  $16. 

A.  Patrick  L.  Godfrey,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  711  Court  A,  Tacoma. 
Wash.  98402. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Harvey  S.  Gold,  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp.. 
1016  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  909,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

A.  Howard  S.  Goldberg.  DGA.  International, 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie. Avenue  Luclen  Servanty.  31700  Blag- 
nac.  France).  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Howard  S.  Goldberg.  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  E^iropean 
Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005).  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Howard  S.  Goldberg.  DOA  International, 
Inc..  1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia, 
75  rue  la  Boetle  Paris  8eme.  France).  1226 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $86.88. 

A.  Alan  J.  Goldenberg.  Coffee,  Sugar  & 
Oocoa  Exchange,  Inc..  4  World  Trade  Center, 
New  York.  N.T.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York.  NY.  10048. 

A.  Carl  Goldfleld,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  212,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  212.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Lloyd  L.  Oolding,  National  Association 
of  Truck  Stop  Onerators.  Suite  501 ,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators, Suite  501.  700  North  Fairfax  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $1,330. 


A.  Nell  B.  Goldstein.  Sierra  Club.  800  Sec- 
ond Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.   (6)   $6,312.50.     E.  (9)   $1,438.48. 

A.  Jack  Golodner.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association.  1500  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $357.50. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employees, 
AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,626. 

A.  Ruth  Oonze.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  American  Cyanamld  Co.. 
1675  I  Street  NW..  Suite  No.  220.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wajme.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)   $462.     E.   (9)   $136.17. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell.  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  DOA  International,  Inc.  (for  European 
Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005),  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell.  DOA  International. 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco,  Rabat.  Morocco) ,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  DGA  International. 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  DOA  International  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia. 
75  rue  la  Boetle  Paris  8eme.  Prance), 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell.  DOA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc  (for  Thomson- 
CSF  (AVS),  178  Boulevard  Gabriel  P6rl,  92240 
Malakoff.  France),  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $125. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  307  Fourth  Ave- 
nue South.  P.O.  Box  15047.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  307  Fourth  Ave- 
nue South,  P.O.  Box  15047.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55415. 

D.  (6)  $8,647.03. 

A.  Robert  F.  Goodwin,  Meredith  Corp.,  1850 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  275.  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Meredith  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
275,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $40.     E.   (9)    $19.76. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon,  Health  Research 
Group,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  No.  708,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $6. 

A.  Frank  D.  Gorham  III.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 
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B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)   $203.80.     E.   (9)    $27.75. 

A.  Ann  M.  Cosier.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $5.50.     E.   (9)    $0.95. 

A.  George  B.  Gould  III,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)   $9,131.57. 

A.  Government  of  El  Salvador.  Office  of 
the  President,  San  Salvador,  £1  Salvador. 

E.  (9)   $138.45. 

A.  Robert  A.  Grady.  Jr.,  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  501,  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  Lawrence  T.  Graham,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,    Suite    1006,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $807.69. 

A.  Maria  Ann  Graham,  National  Audubon 
Society  1301  20th  Street  NW.,  Apt.  501,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $4,779.99.     E.  (9)   $1,627.01. 

A.  Allan  Grant,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  225  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge, 
111.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $1,876. 

A.  Wm.  W.  Grant,  Utah  International,  Inc., 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B  Utah  International,  Inc.,  550  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

E.  (9)  $261.47. 

A.  James  L.  Granum.  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  920  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  920  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  R.  Graul,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 117  East  Palatine  Road,  Palatine, 
111.  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,308.47.     E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Martha  W.  Gray,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association. 
1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $22.50. 


B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  NY.  10016  (for  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  United  States,  1300  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington.  D.C.) . 

A,  Robert  Keith  Gray.  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10016  (for  Motorola, 
1776  K  Street,  Washington,  D.C). 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  611  Idaho  Building,  216  North 
Eighth,  Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co  .  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Neb.  68179 

A.  Donald  R.  Greeley.  Celanese  Corp..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  307.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Celanese  Corp.,  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas    New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $280.61. 

A.  George  R.  Green,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  James  W.  Green,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,057.     E.  (9)  $250.65. 

A.  Mark  Green,  133  C  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,750. 

A.  Robert  M.  Greening.  Jr.,  Public  Power 
Council,  1310  Main  Street,  Vancouver.  Wash; 
98666. 

B.  Public  Power  Council,  1310  Main  Street, 
Vancouver,  Wash.  98666. 

D.   (6)    $625      E.    (9)   $1,352.23. 

A.  P.  Michael  Greenwald,  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,   Suite   500,   Washington,   DC.   20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $890.91. 

A.  Dale  W.  Greenwood,  Washington  Rail- 
road Association,  612  Hoge  Building.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  612 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

D.  (6)  $334.24.     E.  (9)  $951.80. 

A.  Saunders  Gregg,  Entex,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
2628,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Entex,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2628,  Houston,  Tex. 
77001. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf,  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Lorl  Grlbbln,  Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  1899 
L  Street  NW.,  No.  807,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $82.71. 


A.  Harold  H.  Oriffln.  1050  17tb  Street  NW, 
No.  320.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Family  Health  Program.  9930  Talbert 
Avenue.  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.  92708. 

D.  (6)   $2,437.     lE.  (9)   $463.92. 

A.  Edward  D.  Griffith,  AtlanUc  Blcbfleld 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  WMb- 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfirtd  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes,  8160  Leesburg  Pike, 
Suite  1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  A£3oclation,  8160 
Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.  Gary  M.  Grobman,  No.  826,  201  I  Street 
SW.,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  Smith  &  Howard  Associates,  Inc.,  Stilte 
704,  1735  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $12.60. 

A.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.. 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

A.  Prank  N.  Grossman.  Santa  Pe  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Suite  840,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Industries.  Inc..  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Hi.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Gall  Pardue  Grubb.  1166  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  312,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Home  Health  Services  Association,  1156 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  312.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $60.92. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Guldo,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Guim,  P.O.  Box  616,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63166 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  516. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  William  B.  Gunter,  Kllpatrick  tc  Cody. 
Suite  400,  2033  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Kllpatrick  &  Cody  (for  Furniture  Rental 
Association  of  America).  Suite  400.  2033  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  David  Gusky,  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,864. 

A.  Susan  L.  Gustafson,  8111  Gatehouse 
Road.  Palls  Chvrch.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Richard  C.  Guthrie,  2640  Vulcan  Drive. 
Harvey.  La.  70068. 

B.  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
60280,  New  Orleans,  La.  70150. 

D.  (6)  $6,422.40.    E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Robert  F.  Guthrie,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employees, 
AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,885.63. 


A.   Robert  Keith   Gray,  Hill   &  Knowlton,         A.   David  R.   Griffin.   709  Braeburn  Drive.  A.  Ellen  Haas.  Community  Nutrition  In- 

Inc.    1425   K  Street   NW .   Washington    DC      Tantallon,  Md.  20022.  stltute.    1146    19th    Street   NW..   Room   300, 

20005.  B.  Tenneco,  Inc.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
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B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
igth  Street  NW..  Room  300,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett,  American  Plywood 
Association,  P.O.  Box  11700,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
88411 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  P.O.  Box 
11700.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  1909 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $415.38      E.  (9)  $193.95. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  Suite  320,  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC   20001. 

B.  John  Flnlayson.  147  Cat  Rock  Road,  Cos 
Cob.  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  Suite  320.  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001 

B.  E.  P.  Hutton  &  Co..  Inc..  One  Battery 
Park  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  Suite  320,  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Living  Centers.  777  South  Post 
Oak  Road.  Suite  600.  Houston,  Tex.  77056. 

A.  liOyd  Hackler.  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion. Inc..  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  Inc.,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $127.98. 

A.  William  G.  Haddeland.  Minnesota  Pe- 
troleimi  Council,  300  Northern  Federal  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul.  Minn.  55102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street   NW..   Washington.   DC.   20037. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Hagen,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $265.38.     E.  (9)  $34.85. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Hahn,  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  DC.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die,  &  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association,  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  DC.  20022. 

A.  Peter  H.  Hahn,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chromally  American  Corp.,  120  South 
Central,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $1,050. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Hairston,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California,    1100    Connecticut    Avenue   NW 
Suite  800,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017 

E.  (9)  $403.65. 

A.  Haley,  Bader  &  Potts,  1730  M  Street  NW 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pilots  Rights  Association,  P.O.  Box  7000- 
357  Redondo  Beach,  Calif  90277 

D.   (6)   ^10,581. 25.     E.  (9)   $5,952.35. 

A.    Cheryl    A.    Haley,    American    Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol   Street  NW 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


B,  American     Hospital     Association.     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni,  60611. 
D.  (6)  $1,111.74.     E.  (9)  $94.96. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Agri-Business  Inc.,  11411  Rendezvous, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78216. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grain  Products  International.  Inc..  For- 
man,  N.  Dak.  58032. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  M&M/Mars  Division  of  Mars,  Inc.,  High 
Street,  Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840. 

A.  Hall,  Estill,  Hardwlck,  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Cos.,  P.O.  Box  2400,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74101. 

A.  Richard  P.  Hall,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylson  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $329.23. 

A.  Isabelle  Hallahan.  The  American  Die- 
tetic Association,  430  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

B.  The  American  Dietetic  Association,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,320.     E.  (9)  $2,876.97. 

A.  Joseph  Halow,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  North  American  Expiort  Grain  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  HALT,  Inc.,  10  E  Street  SE.,  Washington 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $268. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Ltd.,  Belize 
City,  Belize,  Central  America. 

E.  (9)  $42.06. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Foundation.  1300  Market 
Street.  Wilmington,  Del. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.,  and 
Azucarera  Naclonal.  S.A.,  Panama  City 
Panama. 

D.  (6)  $3,016.65. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW,,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  PepsiCo.  Inc.,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $54.61. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean,  Port 
of  Spain.  Trinidad. 

D.    (6)    $8,922.05.     E.    (9)   $336.02. 

A.  Hamel,  l»ark,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  inc.,  200 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10017. 

A.  Bruce  Hamilton,  Sierra  Club,  Box  1078, 
Lander,  Wyo.  82520. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Buch  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.    (6)   $525.     E.    (9)   $392.78. 

A.  James  L.  Hamilton,  111.,  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  15230, 

D.  (6)  $140.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Philip  W.  Hamilton,  1901  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  711,  Washlngtcn,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc. 
(for  National  Labor-Management  Founda- 
tion, Louisville,  Ky.),  1901  L.  Street  NW , 
Washington,   DC.   20036. 

A.  Stanley  Hamilton,  Common  Carrier  Con- 
ference-Irregular Route,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  204,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Suite  204,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Nelson  &  Harding  (for  MBPXL  Corp.), 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Nelson  &  Harding  (for  National  Camp- 
ground Owners  Association),  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Nelson  &  Harding  (for  SunMald  Raisin 
Growers  of  California).  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Nelson  &  Harding  (for  Western  Growers 
Association),  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.   800,   Washington.  DC.   20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Christopher  G.  Hankln.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  501,  Fairfax.  Va.,  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc, 
3251  Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501  Fairfax,  Va 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $31, 

A.  George  J.  Hanks,  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Elisabeth  Hanlln.  Johns-Manville  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  214.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D   (6)  $600. 
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A,  Robert  P.  Hanrahan,  1101  VaJley  Road, 
Lake  Forest,  111.  60045. 

B.  Regional  Tran^>orta.tion  Authority,  300 
North  State,  Chicago,  m, 

D.  (6)    $7,400. 

A.  Hansen,  Post,  Brandon  &  Dorsey.  3300 
First  National  Bank  Tower,  Atlanta,  Oa., 
30303. 

B.  Pflzer,  Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.;  and  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,228.22. 

A,  J.  E.  Hansen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 
601  West  Golf  Road,  Mount  Prospect.  111. 
60056. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Uvlngston 
Road,  Washington,  DC.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die,  &  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association.  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  DC.  20022, 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D,    (6)    $2,600. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va,  22038. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600  Fairfax 
Va.  22038. 

D.  (6)   $375.     E.   (9)   $213. 

A.  Bryce  L.  Harlow,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

B,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800 
Washington,  DC.  20007 

D.  (6)   $38. 

A,  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  Inc.,  310  Riley  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va,  22046.    ■ 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.   Inc 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Suite  713,  Marlow  Heights, 
Md.  20031. 

A.  John  L.  Harmer,  10  East  South  Temple 

Suite  696,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111  ' 

D,   (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $5,500. 

A.  C,  Wayne  Harmon,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9>  $12. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrlgan,  2033  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee,  P.O. 
Box  4000,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80930. 

A.  Tonl  Harrington,  American  Honda 
Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North 
SW.,  No.  905,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard,  Gardena,  Calif. 
90247. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $24.25. 

A.  Robert  H.  Harris,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW„  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn, 

D.   (6)   $265. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harris,  818  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association,  Inc.,  818 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Jim  Harrison,  Committee  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Universities.  1300  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
220.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Univer- 
sities, 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $5,349.99.     E.    (9)    $643.30. 

A.  William  C.  Hart,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanin  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

A.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford 
Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

E.  (9)   $7,100. 

A.  Charles  D.  Hartman,  Texaco,  Inc.,  1060 
I7th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.   (6)   $555.34. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hartmann,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Norman  B.  Hartnett,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.   (6)    $14,459.     E.    (9)    $1,110.34. 

A.  Ed  Hartung,  3707  Moss  Drive,  Annan- 
dale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Suite  1207,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hash.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shcre  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $7,300.92.     E,  (9)  $165. 

A.  Paul  Hasse,  10  E  Street  SE„  Washlng- 
on,  D.C.  20003. 

B,  HALT,  Inc.,  10  E  Street  SE„  Washlng- 
on.  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  Lewis  Beach  Hastings,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
200.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr.,  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Manufacturing  Co..  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
230.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)   $187.50. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Haugh,  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association,  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  1901 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $480. 

A.  Mary  W.  Haught,  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.   (6)    $650.     E,    (9)    $52.03. 


A.  Charles  W.  Havens  III.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  512.  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  512, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Linda  Haverfield,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  630  Seventh 
Street   SE.,   Washington,   DC.   20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,833.34. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes,  The  Mead  Corp.,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters. Courthouse  Plaza.  Northeast,  Day- 
ton, Ohio  45463. 

D.   (6)    $960.     E.   (9)    $91.74. 

A.  John  H.  Hawkins.  Alabama  Power  Co.. 
600  North  18th  Street,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co.,  600  North  18th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35291. 

D.  (6)  $8,814.     E.  (9)  $7,596.45. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)  $71.50.     E.   (9)  $6.50. 

A.  Bruce  R.  Hawley.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  226 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,083.     E.  (9)  $68. 

A.  Jeffrey  A.  Hayman,  925  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,219. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $959,60.     E.   (9)    $959.50. 

A.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.   (6)   $714.47.     E.   (9)   $714.47. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $543.75. 

A.  Heavy  Specialized  Carriers  Conference, 
Inc.,  1555  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  William  H.  Hecht,  1875  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1876  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffernan.  1126  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  for  Management  of  Alaska 
Lands,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

D.  (6)   $12,000. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffernan,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association, 
Oak  Brook.  111.  60621. 

A.  John  F.  Hellman,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky.  41076. 

D,   (6)    $10,132,     E.   (9)   $284.18. 
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A.  Clyde  M.  Helner.  180  East  First  Couth 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  81139. 

B.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  180  East 
First  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.   (6)    $133.     E.   (9)   $640.93. 

A.  Steven  B.  Hellem.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20062. 

D.   (6)    »2,500. 

A.  Richard  L.  Hellwege.  Lear  Slegler,  Inc., 
1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  1002.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22202. 

B.  Lear  Slegler.  Inc..  4141  Eastern  Avenue 
SE..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  49508. 

D.  (6)  $546.     E.  (9)  $142.45. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  Arter,  Hadden  & 
Hemmendlnger,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arter,  Hadden  &  Hemmendlnger  (for 
Banco  do  Brasil  S.A.),  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger.  Arter.  Hadden  & 
Hemmendlnger,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Arter.  Hadden  &  Hemmendlnger  (for 
Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan),  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,985. 

A.  Carol  C.  Henderson.  American  Library 
Association,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Box 
54.  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D   (6)  $561. 

A.  Douglas  F.  Henderson,  Rocky  Mountain 
Oil  &  Gas  Association.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  314.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
345  Petroleum  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

E.  (9)  $307.90. 

A.  John  B.  Henderson,  Textron,  Inc..  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Textron  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R  I.  02903. 

D.  (6)  $2,049.     E.  (9)  $446.19. 

A.  Richard  Dean  Henderson,  Private  Truck 
Council  of  America,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  310.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Henkel  &  Lamon,  229  Peachtree  Street 
NE.,  2500  Peachtree  Center.  Cain  Tower, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  Colonial  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
P.O.  Box   1365,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201. 

D.   (6)  $486.     E.   (9)  $6.90. 

A.  Henkel  &  Lamon,  229  Peachtree  Street 
NE.,  Suite  2500,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30303. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Con- 
sultants and  Administrators,  Inc..  Suite  300, 
3  Piedmont  Center,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

A.  Henkel  &  Lamon,  229  Peachtree  Street 
NE.,  2500  Peachtree  Center,  Cain  Tower, 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30303. 

B.  Small  Business  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
702  Longfellow  Building,  1201  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,101.50.     E.  (9)  $53.88. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  160  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Hennessy,  Getty  Oil  Co., 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Getty  OH  Co.,  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $3,330.     E.  (9)  $687.12. 

A.  George  P.  Hennrlkus,  Jr.,  Retired  Of- 
ficers Association,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  201  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.    (6)    $4,009. 

A.  Donald  A.  Henrlksen,  516  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Bruce  Heppen,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Herman,  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  America,  1120  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10030. 

D.   (6)    $7,367.94. 

A.  Lyla  M.  Hernandez,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations, 11325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Potamac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  11326  Seven 
Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

D.   (6)    $292.     E.   (9)    $9.80. 

A.  Herrick,  Allen.  &  Davis,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amusement  &  Music  Operators  Associa- 
tion, 35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1340,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60601. 

D.  (6)    $1,287.49. 

A.  Heu'Jleln,  Inc.,  Munson  Road,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.  06032. 

E.  (9)    $50,660.52. 

A.  Ted  A.  Heydlnger,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.   (6)    $1,787.     E.   (9)    $268.33. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr..  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

D.    (6)    $18,022.29.     E.    (9)    $1,372.41. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  1  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,350. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries.  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $1,620. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  Dl.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp..  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hicks,  Rhode  Island  Petroleum 
Association,  154  Francis  Street,  Providence, 
R.I.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham,  Mellon  Bank, 
N.A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank,  N.A.  and  Mellon  National 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $1,700.89. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Hlggins,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  67th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips,  1900  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrjsler  Corp ,  P,0,  Box  1919,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48288. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,125. 

A.  Hill,  Ch;stopher  &  Phillips,  l&OO  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MichlRaii  State  Housing  Development 
Authority,  Plaza  1,  Fourth  Floor,  401  South 
Washington  Square,  Lansln?.  Mich.  48909. 

D.  (6)  $704.38.     E.  (9)  $17i..'>0. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  &  Phillips,  1900  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Morgai.  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $600      E.  (9)  $301. 

A.  Gerald  "Jerry"  HIU,  No.  6  Executive 
Park  Drive,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

E.  (9)  $62.08. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr.,  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  460  South,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M  Street  NW..  460  South. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  No.   1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  2227,  Southfleld,  Mich.  48037. 

A.  E.  Joseph  Hillings,  National  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Airlines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  592055 
AMF,  Miami,  Fla.  33169. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Cornish  F.  Hitchcock,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  717,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  P.O. 
Box  19029,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $65. 

A.  Sheila  K.  Hlxson,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  American  Public 
Power  Association,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 
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A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.     E.  (9)  $87. 

A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs,  National  Consumer 
Law  Center,  Inc.,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  11  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $681.71.     E.  (9)  $1,292.02. 

A.  Valery  Hobbs,  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23566  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  nilnols  Petroleum 
CouncU,  P.O.  Box  5034,  Springfield,  111.  62706. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $712.     E.   (9)   $445.80. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  20  Live  Oak  Road,  Hilton 
Head  Island,  S.C.  29928. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $280.74. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Hoffman,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  F\md  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project,  Inc. 

D.    (6)    $1,410.     E.   (9)    $610.96. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.   (6)   $400.  E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hawaiian  Cruising  Line,  Inc., 
Wall  Street  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations,  17/18  Bury 
Street,  London  EC3A  5  AH,  England. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,270. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  81 5  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc.,  50 
Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $27.10. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
3217  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

D.  (6)   $326, 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Guam  Power  Authority,  Agana,  Guam. 
D.   (6)    $1,102.50.     E.   (9)    $16. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,663.75. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wood  Energy  Institute,  1101  Connecti- 


cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,253.13. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Holbein,  Digital  Eqmpment 
Corp.,  Ill  PowdermlU  Road  B79,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  ill  Powder- 
mUl  Road,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)   $7,600.     E.  (9)  $732. 

A.  John  H.  Holloman  III,  O'Connor  & 
Hannan.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  H.  Holloman  m,  O'Connor  &  Han- 
nan, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Sperry-Rand  Corp.,  3333  Pilot  Knob 
Road.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  John  H.  Holloman  in,  O'Connor  &  Han- 
nan, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wendell  M.  Holloway,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  CO.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $654.     E.  (9)  $537.76. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  United  States  League  of 
Savings  Associations,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,362.50. 

A.  Peter  E.  Holmes.  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Hectrlc  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  96431. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Richard  C.  Holmqulst,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $90.66.     E.  (9)  $2.60. 

A.  Holt,  Clcatlello,  Nelswanger,  Inc.,  I44I 
Irving  Street,  Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  4  World 
Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)    $5,250.     E.   (9)   $1,530.37. 

A.  E.  Y.  Holt,  Jr.,  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corp., 
Regional  Office  Americas,  376  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 

E.  (9)   $9,673.11. 

A.  Robert  Jack  Horn,  1819  H  Street  I'TW., 
Suite  950,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  2000  Second  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)   $358.     E.   (9)   $137.50. 

A.  Michael  E.  Horrcll,  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  CouncU,  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,365.     E.    (9)    $10.78. 


A.  Houdallle  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Flnaadal 
Plaza,   Fort   Lauderdale,   Fla.   33394. 
E.   (9)   $27,246.86. 

A.  Houger,  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  & 
Barer,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Sult« 
850.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  C.  W.  Whitman,  Southwest  Spokane 
Street  and  Chelan  Avenue  Southwest,  on 
West  Waterway,  Seattle,  Wash.;  David  S. 
Updike,  1121  Fairview  Avenue  North,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98109. 

D.  (6)   $841.60.     E.  (9)   $1,009. 

A.  Houger,  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  & 
Barer  ,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest, 
Suite  850,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  Inc.,  1100 
Olive  Way,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

D.  (6)    $928.     E.   (9)    $2,091.80. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.   77001. 

E.  (9)   $1,448.40. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  West  53d  Street. 
Western  Springs,  ni.  60658. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6860  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Argo  P.O.,  Bedford  Park,  DL 
60601. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Howard,  1100  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Ught  Co.,  1100  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

A.  Donald  L.  Howell.  First  City  Nation*! 
Bank  Building.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  Slurry  Transport 
Association ) ,  First  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)    $9,212.50.     E.   (9)    $1,594.36. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  m.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  750,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  HI.  60062. 

A.  John  B.  Howerton.  ASARCO  Inc..  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  206,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle,  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $218.06. 

A.  Tony  R.  Huerta.  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,394.10. 

A.  Randall  A.  Huffman,  Willkle  Farr  &  Gal- 
lagher, 163  East  53d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Willkle  Parr  &  Gallagher,  153  East  53d 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  David  Emery  Hughes,  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  2211  Congress  Street,  Port- 
land. Maine  04112. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  2211 
Congress  Street,  Portland,  Maine  04112. 

D.  (6)  $160. 
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A.  Hughes,  Hubbard  &  Reed.  1660  L  S.reet 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pepsi  Cola  Bottlers  Association,  3100 
East  Oakland  Park  Boulevard,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  33308. 

D.   (6)    »150.     E.   (9)    95. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/ American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)   9726.92. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hughes,  American  Association 
of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care,  11325  Seven 
Locks  Road,  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care.  11325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

D.  (6)  9292.     E.  (9)  914. 

A.  William  G.  Hughes,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Veterinarians,  Suite  836,  1522  K 
Street,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians, Suite  836,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   9107.71. 

A.  Edward  L.  Hule,  Suite  415.  Wheaton 
Plaza  North.  Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists Inc.,  Suite  415,  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  96.717.15.     E.  (9)  91.295.32. 

A.  David  C.  Hull,  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  ^FL-CIO.  11  Dupont 
Circle  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  APL- 
CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)  910.705.17.     E.    (9)  940. 

A.  Keith  R.  Hundley.  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98477, 
D.   (6)    9500.     E.   (9)    9101.88. 

A.  Burt  H.  Hunley.  Chevron.  U.SA.,  Inc., 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Chevron.  U.S.A..  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California).  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  9195. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hunter,  Inteimatlonal  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T.  10022. 

D.   (6)   9300.     E.   (9)   955. 

A.  Milton  P.  Huntington.  Maine  Petroleum 
Association,  283  Water  Street,  Augusta,  Maine 
04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (0)  940. 

A.  .TnhT,  5dward  Hurley.  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  107,  Washington. 
DC.  20037. 


B.  National  Association  for  Free  Elnter- 
prise.  1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
107.  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  D.  Hurley,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Corning  Flberglas  Corp.,  Plber- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo,  Ohio  43669. 

A.  Benjamin  Melvln  Hurwltz,  Coastal 
States  Gas  Corp.,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  206,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Coastal  States  Gas  Corp.,  9  Greenway 
Plaza.  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.   (6)    9600.       E.  (9)    9176.70. 

A.  John  F.  Hussey.  Monsanto  Co.,  1101  ITth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.   (6)   9500.     E.   (9)  990.38. 

A.  Dewey  M.  Hutchlns,  Jr.,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  343  State  Street, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 

D.   (6)   9375.     E.   (9)   9212. 

A.  PhUlp  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr..  Volkswagen 
of  America.  Inc..  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  2450,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  9250. 

A.  Randy  Huwa,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,798. 

A.  David  C.  Hyer,  Ohio  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, 88  East  Broad  Street,  Suite  1960,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  43215. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Robert  D.  Hynes,  Jr.,  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1800 
X   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

D.  (6)  9200.     E.  (9)  9248. 

A.  John  laccio.  Seafarers  International 
Union.  AGLIW  District.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  510.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  AGLIW 
District,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  92,125. 

A.  John  K.  Iglehart.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  917.250.     E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  85  John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
1C038. 

E.  (9)  920.214.55. 

A.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  97,500.     E.  (9)  97,500. 

A.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners'  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  No.  510,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Ingalsbee,  3325  Wilshlre  Boule- 
vard, Suite   1340.   Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

B.  Far  West  Ski  Association.  3325  Wilshlre 
Boulevard.  Suite  1340,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90010. 

D.  (6)  9232.     E.  (9)  9422.80. 


A.  Deborah  A.  Insley.  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $387.55. 

A.  Interlake.  Inc.,  2015  Spring  Road,  Oak 
Brook,  111.  60521. 

E.  (9)  913,696.96. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  928,667.34. 

A.  International  Maritime  Associates.  Inc., 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace,  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $66,860.     £.  (9)  $66,860. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  91.321.29. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  91.168. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.  55101. 

D.    (6)    94.437.42.     E.    (9)    910,421.04. 

A.  William  A.  Irvine.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  607.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  9600. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9140. 

A.  Robert  A.  Jablon.  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Port  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Pierce;  Gainesvllle-Alachus 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  and  Sewer 
Utilities;  Sebring  Utilities  Commission,  cities 
of  Homestead.  Klssinunee,  Lakeland,  Starke. 
Tallahassee.  Pla. 

A.  James  K.  Jackson,  818  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge.  Co..  2700  Foshay 
Tower.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  Mary  E.  Jackstelt.  American  Federation 
of  Government  ESnployees.  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $6,587.70.     E.    (9)    $201.86. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Jacobl.  3M,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.. 
3M  Center.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.   (6)   $3,700. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1575 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates.  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington.   D.C.   20005. 
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B.  Distilled  Spirit  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Trade.  1819  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Farmland  Industries,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  97. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1575 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Mldcontinent  Farmers  Association,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.  65201. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  Sc  Associates,  Inc.,  1676 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kans. 
D.  (6)  9260.     E.  (9)  912. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  920.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp.,  Bank  of  America 
Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $28.85.     E.  (9)  $10.74. 

A.  Leslie  A.  Janka,  DOA  International,  Inc.. 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco,  Rabat  Morocco),  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  996.92.     E.  (9)  914.63. 

A.  Leslie  A.  Janka,  DGA  International,  Inc., 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Thomson- 
CSF  (AVS)  178  Boulevard  Gabriel  Peri.  92240 
Malakoff,  Prance),  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  Destry  Jarvis.  529  Tennessee 
Avenue,   Alexandria.   Va.  22305. 

B.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. 1701  18tb  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  91.833.12.     E.  (9)  913.20. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1100  Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ameriv^iui,  Mming  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $453.30.     E.  (9)  $310.82. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Jenckes.  Abbott  Laboratories, 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park,  North 
Chicago,  111.  60064. 

E.  (9)  $727.14. 

A.  Unda  Jenckes.  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  , 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.;  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $888.     E.  (9)   $17.80. 

A.  Jenkins.  Nystrom  &  Sterlaccl,  2033  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
D.  (6)  $10,450.     E.  (9)  $103.10. 

A.  James  C.  Jennings,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.   10017. 

A.  Jennings,  Strouss  &  Salmon.  Ill  West 
Monroe.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Shamrock  Foods  Co.,  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  86009. 
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A.  W.  Pat  Jennings.  P.O.  Box  231.  Marlon. 
Va..  24354. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3210,  Washington, 
DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
Council.  Ill  North  Oadsden  Street.  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,005.     E.  (9)  $1,110.66. 

A.  Norman  A.  Jensvold.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $110.26. 

A.  Guy  E.  Jester,  J.  S.  Alberlcl  Construc- 
tion Co.,  2150  Klenlen  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63121. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr..  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $6,757.     E.  (9)  $183.35. 

A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen,  Columbia  Gas  Sys- 
tem Service  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanin  Road.  Wilmington.  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)  $176.     E.  (9)  $368.82. 

A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson.  Bowery  Savings 
Bank.  110  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  110  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $11,419.     E.   (9)    $5,552.58. 

A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC;  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.; 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  David  H.  Johnson,  Mississippi  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  42,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Jeff  R.  Johnson.  Paraplegia  Cure  Re- 
search. 100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  No.  501. 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Paraplegia  Cure  Research,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  No.  501.  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr..  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  One  Shell  Plaza.  P.O.  Box 
2463.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  B.  Johnson.  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  4220,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.    (6)    $930.40.     E.    (9)    $429.68. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  Denver.  Colo.  80251;  1012  14tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    98.292.31.     E.   (9)    9180.38. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson.  Jr..  Non-Com- 
missioned Officer  Association  of  the  U£.A.; 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Box  43.  Wash- 
ington.  D.C.   20002. 

B.  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A..  P.O.  Box  33610.  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  78233. 

D.   (6)   92.593.44.     E.   (9)   $325.73. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  Paperboard  Pack- 
aging Council.  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  Texaco,  Inc.,  1050 
17th    Street   NW.,    Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  960. 

A.  William  Johnson.  Consumers  Power  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1120. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  West  Michigan 
Avenue,  Jackson.  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  9600. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston.  General  Motors 
Corps.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)  93,600.     E.   (9)  93.144.13. 

A.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 
D.  (6)  95.750.     E.  (9)  91.170. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Inc..  1160  17tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1160  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  9325.     E.  (9)  946. 

A.  James  E.  Jones,  Appalachian  Power  Co.. 
40  Franklin  Road  SW..  Roanoke.  Va.  24022. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co..  40  Franklin 
Road  SW..  Roanoke,  Va.  24022. 

A.  James  E.  Jones.  Jr..  Alliance  of  Airer- 
ican  Insurers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  HI.  60606. 

D.   (6)  9726.     E.   (9)  975. 

A.  Martha  E.  Jones,  4  Loma  Alta,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33803. 

B.  Florida  Phosphate  Council,  P.O.  Box 
5530.  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 

D.  (6)  96,750.     E.  (9)  91.691.60. 

A.  Norvill  Jones.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  6601  West  Broad 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  9250. 

A.  Randall  T.  Jones.  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite 700,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  9630. 

A.  De  Soto  Jordan,  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp..  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

O.  (6)  $176. 

A.  Donald  L.  Jordan,  Alliance  of  American 
Insurers,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  2C006 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  9200.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan,  in,  P.O.  Box  2563, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563.  Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

A.  Jeffrey  H.  Joseph,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,365.     E.  (9)  $68.40. 

A.  Ellen  Josephson.  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,501.     E.  (9)  $14.50. 

A.  James  N.  Juliana.  Branlff  International, 
1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  340, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BranllT  International,  Branlff  Boulevard, 
P.O.  Box  61747,  DaUas-Port  Worth  Airport, 
Tex.  75261. 

D.  (6)  $527.66. 

A.  Robert  E.  Jullano.  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Employees  &  Bartenders  International 
Union.  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  &  Bar- 
tenders International  Union.  120  East  Fourth 
Street.   Suite    1300.   Cincinnati.   Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)    $9,999.96.     E.    (9)    $2,627.03. 

A.  Ann  P.  Kahn.  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents &  Teachers.  9202  Ponce  Place,  Rilrfax, 
Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111  60611 

E.  (9)  $23.36. 

A.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  1016,  Washington,  DC.  20006 
E.  (9)  $717.85. 

A.  Donald  J.  Kanlewskl,  Laborers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Nj\.,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  N  A , 
AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,224.98.     E.  (9)  $193.50. 

A.  Elizabeth  Kaplan,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,539.20. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher,  1780  Guildhall 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (Ohio) ,  Midland  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Gene  Karpinskl,  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3;249.99. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  Suite  4400,  475  L^Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  &  Security 
Assistance.  Inc..  Suite  4400,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  DC  20024 

D.  (6)  $6,500. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  Suite  4400,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  Suite  4400,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  Pullman  Swindell,  Division  of  Pullman, 
Inc..  441  Smlthfleld  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  Suite  4400,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  TADCO  Enterprises.  Inc.,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Suite  1009,  Washington,  D.C.  20006; 
Archer-Danlels-Midland  Co..  Decatur,  111. 
62525. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Linda  E.  Katz.  Chicago  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  3350  Huntley  Square 
Drive,  No.  T-2,  Temple  Hills,  Md.  20031. 

B.  Chicago  Rock  I.sland  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 
111.   60604. 

D.    (6)     $6,500. 

A.  Milton  M.  Kaufmann,  19102  Roman  Way, 
Galthersburg,  Md.,  20760. 

B.  Fund  for  Animals,  Inc..  140  West  67th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Kathryn  Kavanagh-Baran,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washingtcn,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,399.96. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh,  Cosmetic  Toiletry 
&  Fragrance  Association,  Inc.  1133  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cosmetic  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  , 

A.  Thomas  O.  Kay.  926  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Stret  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $468.13. 

A.  Kaye,  Scholer,  Plerman,  Hays  &  Handler, 
425  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.T.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $762.     E.  (9)   $829.56. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  725  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association',  P.O. 
Box  28328,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $9. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  555 
South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co..  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Keck,  Mahln  &  Gate.  8300  Sears  Tower, 
233  South  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

B.  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co..  1866  North  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60639. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,    Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC.   20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,200.01. 

A.  David  C.  Keehn.  Air  Products  &  Chemi- 
cals. Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016, 
Washington,   D.C.   20006. 


B.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
538.  AUentown,  Pa.  18105. 
D.    (6)    $31.25. 

A.  Jefferson  D.  Keith.  8150  Leesburg  Pike, 
Suite  1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  1100,  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  Calorie  Control  Coun- 
cil, 5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite 
500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 

B.  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.  (for  Calorie  Con- 
trol Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody 
Road.  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342),  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  600-D, 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $1,320. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  1275  King  Street,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Michael  T.  Kelley.  1  Parragut  Square 
N.W.,  No.  606,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Hoiiston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  l  Parragut 
Square  NW.,  No.  606.  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)  $107.40. 

A.  Ty  Kelley.  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc.,  1911  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  604,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc..  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Suite  504.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Kellner.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1120.  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Carol  A.  Kelly.  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers, Institute  Inc.,  Suite  300,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $207.50.     E.  (9)  $26.65. 

A.  Earl  Kelly,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  4360  East-West  Highway.  Suite  900, 
Washington,  DC.  20014. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East-West  Highway,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20014. 

D.    (6)    $26,000. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Kelly  III,  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.,  960  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $489.37. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly.  Republic  Steel  Corp.. 
1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney,  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street   NW.,  Washington,   DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $700.  E.    (9)    $25.83. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $369.64. 
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A.  Robert  T.  Kenney,  Texaco,  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  Texaco,  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

A.  Paul  A.  Kerschner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/ American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $525.     E.  (9)  $17.35. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel.  General  Electric  Co.. 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Gilbert  W.  Keyes,  P.O.  Box  3999,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

B  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98124. 

D.   (6)   $106.40.     E.   (9)   $106.50. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kibben.  200  Park  Avenue, 
Suite  2222,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue.   Suite  2222.   New   York.   N.Y.   10017. 

A.  William  S.  Kies.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Daniel  L.  Klley.  8  North  Jefferson  Street. 
Roanoke.  Va.  24042. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke.  Va.  24042. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $948.67. 

A.  Kllpatrlck  &  Cody.  Suite  400.  2033  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Furniture  Rental  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,125.     E.  (9)  $1,266.68. 

A.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

E.  (9)   $1,013.89. 

A.  Richard  H.  Kimberly.  Klmberly  Clark 
Corp..  3390  Peachtree  Road  NE..  Executive 
Suite,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30326. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah.  Wis.  54966. 

D.  (6)  $14.46.     E.  (9)  $11.75. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  415,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  415.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036.        ' 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  Inc.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $280. 

A.  Dean  King,  National  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers' Association,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $13.23. 

A.  Edward  H  King.  Walgreen  Co.,  200  Wll- 
mot  Road,  Deerfield,  111.  60015. 

B.  Walgreen  Co..  200  Wilmot  Road,  Deer- 
field,  111.  60015. 

D.  (6)  $58.     E.  (9)   $58. 


A.  G.  J.  King.  U.S.  Air.  Inc..  Washington 
National  Airport.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  U.S.  Air,  Inc.,  Washington  National  Air- 
port, Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A.  King  &  Spalding.  2600  Trust  Co.  Tower. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303;  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite 

825.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Branch  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  1630. 
400  Colony  Square.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30361. 

A.  King  &  Spalding,  2500  Trust  Co.  Tower. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30303. 

B.  Trl-South  Mortgage  Investors.  1532 
Dunwoody  Village  Parkway.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30338;  Great  American  Management  &  In- 
vestment. 2850  Equitable  Building,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30303,  CMEI,  Inc..  300  Interstate  North. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30339. 

A.  Roger  P.  Klngsley,  10801  Rockvllle  Pike, 
Rockvllle.  Md.  20852. 

B.  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  As- 
sociation. 10801  Rockvllle  Pike,  Rockvllle, 
Md.  20852. 

E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Janle  A.  Kinney,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Automobile 
Crash  Protection.  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
201,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $4,588.58. 

A.  Janle  A.  Kinney.  Blum  &  Nash,  1016 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper.  Inc..  Journal 
of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10005. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $163. 

A.  Alan  G.  Kirk  II.  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20068. 

A.  John  R.  Kirk,  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould, 
100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $1,980.     E.  (9)  $211.66. 

A.  Klrkland  &  Ellis,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers.  Inc..  1010  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
700,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $245. 

A.  Saul  B.  Klaman,  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,246.15. 

A.  Catherine  B.  Klarfeld,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Republic  of  the  Philippines),  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America.  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  No.  203.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)   $10,000.     E.  (9)   $1,500. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc.. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joann  Kllmschot.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Richard  A.  Kline.  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite   609.    Washington.    DC.    20036. 

B.  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  & 
Gas  Producers.  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
609.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,781. 

A.  William  H.  Knapp.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,050.     E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  John  P.  Knlerlm,  116  West  Seventh 
Street.  Port  Worth.  Tex.  76102. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  115  West 
Seventh  Street.  Forth  Worth,  Tex.  76102. 

D.  (6)   $100.59.     E.  (9)  $27. 

A.  Gary  D.  Knight,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,   Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $109.90.     E.   (9)    $32.46. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $115.84.     E.    (9)    $47.33. 

A.  John  C.  Knott,  Burlington  Northern. 
Inc..  Burlington  Northern  Station.  Casper. 
Wyo.  82601. 

B.  Burlington  Northern.  Inc.,  176  East  Fifth 
Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $1,986.62. 

A.  C.  Neal  Knox,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr..  166  16th  Street  NW., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30318. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association.  166  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

D.  (6)  $26. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Co..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, lU.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Kobell.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union). 
Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,119.23.     E.  (9)  $126.82. 
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A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Coc^eratlve  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •127.80. 

A.  George  W.  Koch.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufactvirers  of  America.  Inc., 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $30. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Stanley  E.  Kolbe,  Jr.,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1736 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,749.30. 

A.  Komlners.  Port.  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  Triad  Office 
Center,  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success 
N.Y.  11042. 

D.  (6)  $2,340. 

A.  Komlners,  Port,  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Colt  Industries,  Inc.,  430  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $16,435.     E.   (9)    $199.53. 

A.  Nicholas  Komlnus,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenie,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $937.50.     E.  (9)  $48.98. 

A.  Stephen  Koplan.  APL-CIO.  816  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  b  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $12,081.88.     E.  (9)  $142.45. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  Suit*  800,  1875  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  Suite  800  1876 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  6  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16222. 

D.  (6)  $7,714.88. 

A.  Chris  Koyanagl.  National  Council  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers.  2233 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers,  Inc.,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  322,  Washington.  DC.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,344.     E.  (9)  $84. 

A.  E.  J.  Krabacher,  Cincinnati  Mllacron. 
Inc..  4701  Martourg  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46209. 

B.  Cincinnati  Mllacron,  Inc.,  4701  Marburg 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45209. 

D.  (6)  $8,900.     E.  (9)   $926. 

A.  Myllo  S.  Kraja.  American  Legion.  1608 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $8,283.     E.   (9)   $867.96. 


A.  Amos  Kramer,  Kansas  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, 1414  Merchants  Bank  BuUding,  Eighth 
and  Jackson  Street,  'lopeka,  Kans.  66€12. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  3742  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  lenn.  38118. 

D.  (6)   $1,700. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20OO6. 

B.  National  Association  of  Homes  tor  Chil- 
dren, 200  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite  1600. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202. 

D.   (6)   $1,010. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $10. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krause,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  580,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Pfizer,  inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,   N.Y.    10017. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $72.57. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder,  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Washlntgon,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  L.  Wayne  Krug.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  800,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Bolyston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Joseph  Kuchler,  American  Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $2,083.44.     E.(9)    $110.16. 

A.  M.  J.  Kuehne.  American  Plywood  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  11700,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98411. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  P.O.  Box 
11700.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kubn,  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $12,124.     E.   (9)    $1,247.23. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn,  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council.  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council, 
1760  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $4,376.01.     E.    (9)    $283.50. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush,  CertalnTeed  Corp., 
1627  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  610.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  CertalnTeed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  860,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  19482. 

D.  (6)  $340.     B.  (9)  $37.61. 

A.  Kutak  Rock  &  Hule,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  11th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citibank.  N.A.  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10043. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.(B)  $8. 


A.  Kutak  Rock  &  Hule,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  11th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Indiana  National  Corp..  1  Indiana 
Square,   Indianapolis,   Ind.   46266. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Kutak  Rock  &  Hule.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  11th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Old  Stone  Bank,  160  South  Main 
Street  Providence,  R.I.  02901. 

D.    (6)    $80.     E.    (9)    $0.30. 

A.  Kutak  Rock  &  Hule,  Omaha  Building, 
1660  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

B.  E.  P.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Battery  Park 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $604. 

A.  Dan  Kuykendall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  402,  Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 918  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  402, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,600. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1200  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Labor -Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,979.     E.  (9)  $6,666. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CTO:  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $19,487.88. 

A.  Walter  B.  Laesslg,  1116  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Investment  Trxists.  Inc..  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  $762.60.     E.  (9)  $7.76. 

A.  Sandra  LaFevere,  Nationwide  Insurance 
Co.,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  304. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.  &  Affiliates. 
One  Nationwide  Plaza,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Sarah  M.  Laird.  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,047.     E.   (9)    $22. 

A.  James  H.  Lake,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Potato  Council,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  David  F.  Lambert  III,  Suite  1101,  2001 
Jeff  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Automotive  Occupant  Protection  As- 
sociation, Suite  1101,  2001  Jeff  Davis  High- 
way, Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.   (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $1,709.64. 

A.  David  M.  F.  Lambert,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  900,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Jewish  Employment  Vocational  Services. 
1727  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  The  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,648. 

A.  C.  P.  Lambos.  Lorenz,  Finn,  Glardlno  & 
Lambos,  25  Broadway,  Suite  1756,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 
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B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc., 
80   Broad   Street,    New   York,   N.Y.    10004. 
D.    (6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $160. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Phil  M.  Landrum,  P.O.  Box  100,  Jasper 
Oa.,  30143. 

B.  Great  American  Management  and  In- 
vestment, 100  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga 
30303. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,017.11. 

A.  David  W.  Landsldle.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1719  Route  10,  Parsip- 
pany,  N.J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. 1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

O.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  603,  Marine 
delRey,  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)   $760. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,    1800  M  Street  NW 
Suite  400  South,  Washington,  DC    20036     ' 
,f\P\}^  °^  Baltimore,  Mayor  William  Don- 
ald Schaefer,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  250  City 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202 
D.  (6)  $2,000. 

»t;  ^^ftJi?**  ^'^^°'^-  S""«  *00  South,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

r-„.^^"=*^"    ^°''   ^"''*'    Development,    c/o 
Greater  Boston  Development.  Inc.,  One  Bos- 
ton Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A  Lane  and  Edson,  Suite  400  South,  1800 
M Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

s,Ht;«^/nn°c*'.^''^''    Housing    Association, 
Suite  400  South,  1800  M  Street  NW.    Wash- 
ington, D.C.  200.'H6. 
D    (6)   $460. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1050  17th  Street  NW 
Suite  770.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $975.     E.  (9)   $38. 

A.  Michael  S.  Lang,  American  Productivity 
Center,  Inc..  1700  West  Loop  South,  Suite  210 
Houston.  Tex.  77027. 

B.  American  Productivity  Center,  Inc.,  1700 
West  Loop  South,  Suite  210,  Houston,  Tex 
77027. 

A.  Robin  W.  Lanier,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $6. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.    (6)    $637.50. 

A.  J.  Stephen  Larkln,  International  Paper 
Co.,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

x,^'  ^"temational  Paper  Co  ,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D-   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $207.59. 

A^  Reed  E  Larson.  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Suite  600.  Fairfax,  Va.  22038. 


B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600,  Fairfax, 
Va.  22038. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Laser.  Cities  Service  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  207,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
207,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Lattanzio,  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Kathryn  Lavrlba,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,346.     E.    (9)    $38. 

A.  Jane  A.  Lawlor,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Lay,  641  Via  Lugano,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.  32789. 

B.  Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

A.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $21,628.     E.  (9)  $21,628. 

A.  Kevin  R.  Leary,  National  Parking  Asso- 
ciation, 1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,167. 

A.  John  I.  Le  Berre,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminimi  and  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D. (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Lelby  &  MacRae,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Neratoom,  B.  V.,  P.O.  Box  93244,  2509  AE 
Den  Haag,  The  Hague,  Holland. 

A.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb,  Lelby  &  MacRae,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Underwriters  at  Lloyd's  London,  c/o 
Wm.  G.  Hockensmlth,  409  McClure  Building, 
Frankfurt,  Ky.  40601;  c/o  John  Smith,  Lord, 
Blssell  &  Brook,  115  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $12.84. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  David  A.  Lefeve.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Suite  340,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  165  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  Leggett,  Lanier  and  Associates.  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Glno  Morena  Enterprises.  P.O.  Box  191, 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94080. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $900. 

A.  Leggett,  Lanier  and  Associates,  400 
North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Northern  California  Naval  Civilian  Em- 
ployees Council.  P.O.  Box  2321,  Alameda. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $2,900. 


A.  Leggett.  Lanier  and  Associates.  400 
North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Panama  Canal  Pilots  Association,  P.O. 
Box  601,  Balboa,  CZ. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  The  Adhesive  &  Sealant  CouncU,  Inc.. 
1500  North  Wilson  Boulevard,  Room  1117, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Alarm  Industry  Telecommunlcatlona 
Committee  of  the  National  Burglar  &  Plre 
Alarm  Association,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,319.96.      E.  (9)  $13,319.96. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anes- 
thetists, 619  West  Higgins  Road,  Park  Ridge, 
ni.  60068. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklln.  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Assistants  Association, 
660  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite  1130, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Leighton  Conklln  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  City  &  Regional  Magazine  Association. 
2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  The  Clorox  Company,  1221  Broadway, 
Oakland,  Calif.  94612. 

A.  Leighton  Conklln  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers, 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $1,600. 

A.  Leighton  Conklln  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Fireman's  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  1600  Los  Gamos  Drive,  San  Rafael, 
Calif.  94911. 

D.   (6)    $10,108.     E.   (9)   $10,108. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  709.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,813.     E.   (9)    $2,813. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklln.  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
2U036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Intraocular  Lens  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ct:\tion,  1420  Crestvlew  Avenue.  Seal  Beacb. 
Calif.  90740. 
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A.  Lelgbton.  Conklln.  Lemov  &  Jacoba,  2:33 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp..  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,777.     E.   (9)    $4,777. 

A.  Lelgbton,  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln.  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lelghton.  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Macaroni  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  336,  Palatine,  111.  60067. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln.  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Fed- 
eration, 2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite,  800,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,800.     E.  (9)   $1,800. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRT  Telecommunications  Corp.,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $10,093.59.     E.  (9)   $10,093.59. 

A.  Lelghton.  Conklln.  Lemov  &  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Turner  Communications  Corp.  and 
Turner  Broadcasting  System,  1018  West 
Peachtree  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov  &  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Whey  Products  Institute,  130  North 
Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leltzinger,  900  Fourth  Av- 
enue, Seattle,  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co.,  900  Fourth  Av- 
enue. Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

D.   (6)    $397.     E.    (9)    $297.65. 

A.  Gilbert  LeKander.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont.  59701:  Washington  Water  Power 
Co..  P.O.  Box  3737,  Spokane,  Wash.  99220. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Lynette  B.  Lenard.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700-S.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Barbara  Leonard,  1725  K  Street,  Suite 
1410,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1410.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     £.  (9)  $305.15. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr.,  The  Coca-Cola  Co., 
P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

D.   (6)   $330.     E.   (9)   $1,062.66. 

A.  Lloyd  Leonard.  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    $2,859.     E.   (9)    $38. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Leonard,  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute,  1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute.  1146 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $30. 

A.  Charles  Leppert.  Jr.,  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Co.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,    No.    230,    Washington,    D.C.   20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

A.  Dale  Lestlna,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16th  Street,  NW ,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,884.34.     E.  (9)   $80.75. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  Sc  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  One  First 
National  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $880.50.     E.   (9)   $10.60. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.   (6)    $2,986.     E.    (0)    $16.70. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  One  River  Road, 
Building  500,  Room  228,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
12345. 

D.   (6)    $437.60. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  Devel- 
opment, 1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $275. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hos- 
pitals, 1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suit*  710,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)   $310.60. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, Suite  240.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroad  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Harry  LeVine,  Jr.,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $405. 


A  Roger  N.  Levy.  1120  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica. 85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $9384.13.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  B.  P.  Lewallen.  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  900  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,379.18. 

A.  E.  David  Lewis,  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  205.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers, 
Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  205, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $130.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lewis.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) ,  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,304.61.     E.  (9)  $159.30. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  1800  M  Street  NW , 
Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D. (6)  $200. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Lhota,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co.,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
S.W.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702  (a  subsidiary  of 
American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  2  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.Y.  10004) . 

D   (6)  $152.71.     E.  (9)  $152.09. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association.  1604  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  William  C.  Lienesch,  238  10th  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B,  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20009 

D.  (6)  $824.67.     E.  (9)  $2726. 

A.  William  Lllley  III.  American  Express  Co., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20006, 

B,  American  Express  Co,,  American  Express 
riaza.  New  York,  N.Y,   10004, 

A,  Edward  J,  Lincoln.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  W,  Llnderman.  Slurry  Transport 
Association.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW,. 
Washington,  DC,  20024, 

B,  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW„  Suite  3210,  Washing- 
ten,  D.C. 20024. 

D.  (6)  $136. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Linehan,  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16230. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds.  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW,,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
2003P, 

B,  Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co..  101 
West  Second  Street.  Ashland,  Wis.  54806. 

D.  (6)  $303.19. 
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A.  Linton,  Mlelds,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1016 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Madison  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  100  North 
Falrchlld  Street,  Box  1231,  Madison,  Wis. 
53701. 

D.  (6)  $672.75. 

A.  Linton,  Mlelds,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago,  100  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $3,468.26.     E.   (9)   $12. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds.  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  100  North 
Barstow  Street.  Eau  Claire.  Wis.  54701. 

D.  (6)  $909.38. 

A.  Linton,  Mlelds,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation, 
Transportation  Building,  Salem,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1016 
18th  Street  NW,,  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC, 
20036, 

B.  Radwaste  Management  Group,  1800  M 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

D.    (6)     $7,068.75     E.     (9)     $11.29. 

A,  Linton.  Mlelds,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 2300  South  Dirksen  Parkway, 
Springfield,  111.  62764. 

D.  (6)  $4,767.60.     E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1016 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Division  of  Water  Resources,  2300 
South  Dirksen  Parkway,  Springfield,  111. 
62764. 

D.  (6)  $2.2tf<.50.     E.  (9)  $31. 

A.  Linton,  Mlelds.  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Superior  Water,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  1230 
Tower  Avenue,  Superior,  Wis.  54880. 

D.  (6)  $182.25. 

A.  Linton,  Mlelds,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1016 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Electric  Co.,  231  West  Michi- 
gan, Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $3,023.48.     E.  (9)  $90.96. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds.  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,262.44. 

A.  Linton  Mlelds.  Relsler  &  Cottone,  1016 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  700,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  54306. 

D.  (6)  $1,220.26. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  4100,  Washington,  D.C.   20024. 

B.  Cramer  and  Lipsen  (for  National  Con- 
structors Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006)  476  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW,,  Suite  4100,  Washington,  DC.  20024, 


A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  4100,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Cramer  and  Lipsen  (for  United  States 
and  Overseas  Employee  Tax  Fairness  Com- 
mlt/'e.  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  DC.  20005),  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,   Suite  4100,   Washington,   D.C.  20024. 

A.  Janice  C.  Lipsen,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Counselors  for  Management,  Inc.,  900 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  604.  Washington  D.C 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  Zel  E.  Lipsen,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert.  nil  I9th  Street 
NW..  Ninth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $709.     E.  (9)  349.37. 

A.  Andrew  Lltsky,  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  l&th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  Roy  Littlefield,  National  Tire  Dealers 
and  Retreaders  Association,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $21.40. 

A.  E.  F.  Livaudals,  Jr.,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  4900 
Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

E.  (9)    $3,376.08. 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd.  Jr..  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $45. 

A.  Robert  H.  Loeffler,  Morrison  &  Foerster, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Alaska,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Pouch  M,  State  Capitol,  Jtineau, 
Alaska  99811. 

D.  (6)   $406. 

A.  Loews  Corp.,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10019. 

E.  (9)   $4,500. 

A,  Law  Offices  of  Sheldon  I,  London,  1725 
DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  401,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 117  East  Palatine  Road,  Palatine, 
111.  60067. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Robert  W.  Long,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1100  Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $76.43. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Association  of  Bituminous  Contractors 
2020  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Classroom  Publishers  Association,  2020 
K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association,  59  East 
Main  Street,  Moorestown,  N.J.  08057. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  5226  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Water  Well  Association,  500 
West  Wilson  Bridge  Road,  Worthington.  Ohio 
43086. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va,  22209. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,   DC.  20006. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America,  1250  East  Hallandale  Beach  Boule- 
vard, Hallandale,  Fla.  33009. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)  $413. 

A.  Edward  J.  Lord,  The  American  Legion. 
1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,903.     E.  (9)  $132.68. 

A.  PhlUp  J.  Loree,  17  Battery  Place  North, 
New  York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $476.09. 

A.  Judith  A.  Lorenson,  1960  Lake  Clay 
Drive,  Chesterfield,  Mo.  63017. 

B.  Chromalloy  American  Corp.,  120  South 
Central  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $7,600. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch,  1716  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)   $10,000.     E.   (9)   $2,611.08. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch,  1716  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  Olln  Corp.  (Winchester  International). 
707  Berkshire  Avenue,  East  Alton,  111.  62024. 

E.  (9)  $1,796.39. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch,  1716  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  Pelican  Terminal  Corp.  600  Jefferson 
Building.  Suite  2025.  Houston.  Tex.  77002; 
Port  of  Galveston  (Galveston  Wharves),  P.O. 
Box  326,  Galveston,  Tex.  77660. 

D.    (6)    $12,601.     E.   (9)    $2,017.16. 

A.  Timothy  B.  Lovaln,  New  Directions,  305 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 
20002. 

B.  New  Directions,  305  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,777.13. 
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A.  James  F.  Lovett.  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.-.  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  1S222. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  James  P.  Low.  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives,  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association 
Executives,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  1200  C.  &  S.  National  Bank  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.,  141 
West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  William  C.  Lowrey.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  OH  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrle,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,000. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas.  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.      (D)    (9)    $698.89. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey.  McDermott.  Will 
&  Emery.  llOl  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association.  119  North 
Park  Avenue.  RockvUle  Centre.  N.Y.  11570. 

D.  (6)    $50.      E.    (9)    $5. 

A.  William  F.  Ludlam.  Sr .  P.O.  Box  5282. 
Virginia  Beach.  Va.  23455. 

B.  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  Licensees  Association.  P.O. 
Box  10,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  32931. 

E.  (9)    $460. 

A.  Kathy  K.  Luhn,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  403,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  403. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $58.     E.    (9)    $12. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.. 
Long  Grove.  Til.  60049. 

E.  (9)   $2,883. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund.  1126  16tb  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp..  United 
Technologies  Building.  Hartford.  Conn. 
06101;  1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $10,000.     E.   (9)    $37. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (9)  $8.95. 


A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Product  Liability  Council.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)   $250.     E.   (9)   $16.63. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20O06. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  2 
North  Ninth  Street.  AUentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  $3,696.     E.  (9)  $371.32. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co.,  100  West  Tenth 
Street,  Wilmington.  Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)  $1,188.     E.  (9)  $31.04. 

A.  Timothy  Lynch.  American  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co..  1 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Richard  Lyng.  American  Meat  Institute, 
P.O.   Box   3556,   Washington.   DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box  3556. 
Washington.  DC.  20007;  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  William  T.  Lyons.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  280N,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ciba-Gelgy  Corp..  Ardsley,  N.Y.  10502. 
D.  (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)   $1,755.92. 

A.  Timothy  C.  MacCarthy,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New  Cen- 
ter Building.  Detroit.   Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $280. 

A.  Russell  MacCleery.  National  Tire  Dealers 
&  Retreaders  Association,  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  Jack  A.  MacDonald.  National  Council  of 
Health  Care  Services.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  No.  915.  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  NCHCS.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  No. 
915,   Washington,   DC.   20037. 

D.  (6)  $731.25.     E.  (9)  $606.08. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  National  Confectioners 
Association,  5101  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  506.  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association.  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.    (6)    $19,875.     E.    (9)    $729.97. 

A.  James  H.  Mack,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $950.61.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Duncan  H.  Mackenzie,  3019  Ooat  Hill 
Road,  Bel  Air,  Md.  21014. 
D.  (6)  $24.     E.  (9)  $179.65. 

A.  John  P.  Mackey.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In 
Defense  of  Life.  Inc..  810  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20046. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  Defense  of  Life. 
Inc..  150  East  35th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.   (6)   $7,650.72.     E.   (9)    $3,201.92. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Mader.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.    Common   Cause.    2030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D£.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $4,650. 

A.  Edward  C.  Maeder.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco,  Rabat,  Morocco) ,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $880.     E.  (9)  $59.41. 

A.  Susan  G.  Magaw,  Potato  Chlp/Snack 
Food  Association,  1735  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, Suite  903,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Pood  Association. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  903. 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.    (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $12. 

A.  John  F.  Mahoney.  American  Medical 
Association,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)   $3,865.44.     E.  (9)  $157.60. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $70.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Andre  Maisonplerre.  Alliance  of  Amer- 
ican Insurers.  1776  P  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Richard  E.  Mallory,  11228  Chestnut 
Grove  Square,  Apt.  232.  Reston.  Va.  22090. 

B.  California  Westslde  Farmers.  1060  Ful- 
ton Mall.  Suite  1115.  Fresno,  Calif.  93721. 

D.   (6)    $4,406.25.     E.   (9)    $908.74. 

A.  J.  Wilson  Malloy,  Jr.,  Eastman  Chemical 
Products.  Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  431.  Klngsport.  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $41.85. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
2003S. 

E.  (9)  $640. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $9,624.99.     E.   (9)  $170.85. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  &  Tunney. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  545.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1800  Century  Park  East. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Forbes  Mann,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1004.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  LTV  Corp.,  1526  Elm  Street.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75222. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $560. 

A.  Phillip  L.  Mann,  Pulbright  &  Jaworski, 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Kenneth  Lewis.  3300  Northwest  Yeon 
Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg.  97210. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $71.07. 

A.  Armand  G.  Manson.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bell  Aerospace  Textron,  1666  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $2,345. 
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A.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

D.    (6)  $2,300.     E.    (9)  $2,300. 

A.  March  for  Life.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2950, 
Washington,  DC.  20013. 

D.    (6)    $22,219.46.     E.    (9)    $22,996.67. 

A.  Charles  T.  Marck,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite   700  South,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $250. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Marinls.  Jr..  2228  First  City 
National  Bank  Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  University  of  Texas 
System,  201  West  Seventh  Street,  Austin. 
Tex.  78701).  2100  First  City  National  Bank 
Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $807.49. 

A.  David  J.  Markey.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.      E.  (9)  $465. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Markley.  P.O.  Box  3518. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

B.  Chugach  Electric  Association.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  3518.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

E.  (9)  $76.48. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E,  (9)  $72.75. 

A.  D.  V.  Maroney,  Jr..  5151  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter,  Greene.  Allison  & 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Abbotts  Dairies  Division  of  Fairmont 
Foods  Co..  333  West  Loop  North,  Houston, 
Tex.  77024. 

D.  (6)  $1,615. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter.  Greene.  Allison  & 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  ADP  Pension  Services.  Inc.,  180  New- 
port Center  Drive.  Newport  Beach.  Calif. 
92663. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter.  Greene.  Allison  & 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter.  Greene,  Allison  & 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.   20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics 
Engineers.  Inc..  345  East  47th  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  C,  Travis  Marshall.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $83.97. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE..  Suite 
200.  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $327.26.     E.  (9)    $617.64. 


A.  David  O.  Martin.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.. 
North  Lake  Street,  Neenah.  Wis   54956. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $287.68. 

A.  John  B.  Martin,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.   (6)    $627.69.     E.   (9)    $16.66. 

A.  Katherlne  E.  Martin.  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $269.26.     E.   (9)    $111.10. 

A.  Larry  K.  Martin.  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Inc..  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20087. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $226. 

A.  Steven  A.  Martlndale.  DGA  Interna- 
tional. Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco.  Rabat.  Morocco).  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  2003S. 

D.  (6)   $700. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Martyak.  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $143.57. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)   $178.94. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Association  on  Japa- 
nese Textile  Imports.  Inc..  Suite  520.  900 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Suite  2,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Binocular  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 45-8  Ohyama-Kanal-Cho.  Itabashl- 
Ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Suite  520.  The  Farra- 
gut  Building.  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B  Nisei  Lobby.  Suite  520,  The  Farragut 
Building,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Masaoka-Ishlkawa  & 
Associates.  Inc..  Suite  520.  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales.  Ariz.  86621. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  W.  A.  Mason,  442  Ontario.  Shreveport, 

La. 

B.  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  21106,  Shreveport.  La.  71166. 

D.  (6)  $117.47.     E.  (9)  $116.16. 


A.  Cliff  Massa  Itl.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1176  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Carolyn  Massell.  Colonial  Penn  Group, 
Inc..  5  Penn  Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19103. 

B.  Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc.,  5  Penn  Gen- 
ter  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103. 

D.  (6)  $155.     E.  (9)  $362.73. 

A.  William  F.  Massmann.  Dr.  Pepper  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  225086.  Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 

B.  Dr.  Pepper  Co..  P.O.  Box  225086.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75265. 

D.  (6)  $140.     E.  (9)  $240. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  410.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  410.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  Railway  Progress 
Institute,  700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $693.15. 

A.  Joanne  E.  Mattlace,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, m.  60684. 

A.  Robert  R.  Mattson.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana).  200  East  Randolph  Drive,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60601. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (IndUna),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Conunlttee. 
nil  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Anthony  F.  Maurlello.  N.Y.S.  Petroleum 
Council.  551  Fifth  Avenue.  Room  718.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)  $255.07.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon.  Kentucky  Petro- 
leum Council.  4010  Dupont  Circle.  Louisville, 
Ky.  40207. 

B.  Amerlcain  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $551.26.     E.  (9)  $779.50. 

A.  James  C.  May,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America.  Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  United  Pood  &  Commer- 
cial Workers  International  Union.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  United  Pood  &  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union. 

D.  (6)  $12,165.     E.  (9)  $206.99. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp..  1  Brunswlcic  Plaza, 
Skokle,  111.  60076. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ERISA  Industry  Committee,  Suite  500, 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nokota  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1633,  316  North 
Fifth  Street,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 

A.  Mays,  Valentine,  Davenport  &  Moore, 
Suite  1200,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Gage.  Suite  118,  20630 
Harper  Street,  Harpers  wood,  Mich.  48225. 

A.  Mays,  Valentine,  Davenport  &  Moore, 
Suite  1200,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Richard  T.  Short,  P.O.  Box  933,  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.  23451. 

D.  (6)    $1,700     E.   (9)    $70. 

A.  MBPXL  Corp.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $500. 

A.  H.  Wesley  McAden.  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  333  South  Hope  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $880. 

A.  H.  Wesley  McAden,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Salyer  Land  Co..  P.O.  Box  488,  Corcoran 
Calif.  93212. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $880. 

A.  J.  R.  McAlpln.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Armco.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $326. 

A.  William  J.  McAuliffe,  Jr.,  American 
Land  Title  Association.  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Ann  McBrlde.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,816.     E.   (9)    $90. 

A.  John  A.  McCahlll.  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee.  P.O. 
Box  4000  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80930. 

A.  Julie  P.  McCahlll,  Mead  Corp..  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC 
20036. 

B.  Mead  Corp..  Mead  World  Headquarters. 
Courthouse  Plaza  NE..  Dayton.  Ohio  45463 

D.   (6)    $275.     E.    (9)    $39. 

A.   William  C.   McCamant.    1725   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $300, 

A.  McCandless  &  Barrett.  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washlneton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Associa- 
tion. Petroleum  Plaza,  SenUnole.  Okla.  74868 

D.   (6)   $9,579.76. 


A.  McCandless  &  Barrett,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  No.  1005,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Transamerlca  Insurance  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia (Occidental  Life),  Occidental  Center, 
Hill  &  Olive  Street  at  12  Street.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90015. 

D.    (6)    $23,828.50. 

A.  John  A.  McCart.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,777.56. 

A.  Carolyn  Kim  McCarthy,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  915 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $61.62. 

A.  Sean  A.  McCarthy,  8003  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems,  8003  West- 
park  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

D.    (6)   $750.     E.    (9)   $63.50. 

A.  McCarty  &  Noone,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3306,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Medical  Technologists.  710 
Hlgglns  Road.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)    $540.     E.    (9)   $55.61. 

A.  James  R.  McCaul,  International  Marl- 
time  Associates,  Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Maritime  Associates,  Inc., 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Box  300.  Tulsa.  Okla 
74102. 

E.  (9)   $44.77. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1734.  Atlanta, 
Oa.  30301. 

E.   (9)    $77.13. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Estate  of  Chester  H.  Roth,  Parker, 
Chapin.  Flattau  &  Klmpl.  530  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

E.   (9)   $6.90. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wilm- 
ington, Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)    $250.     E.    (9)   $4.96. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $176.86. 

A.  Joel  C.  McConnell.  Jr..  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1626  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  203.  Washlneton 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk  Cen- 
tre. Minn.  56378. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  Richard  M.  M.  McConnell,  National  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111 
North  19th  Street,  Suite  700.  Arlington,  Va 
22209. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Sally  McCormick,  2030  M  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  E.  L.  Mcculloch.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  819  Railway  Labor  Build- 
ing, 400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 

D.   (6)    284.60.     E.   (9)    85.20. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel 
&  Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

D.   (6)   $1,633.88. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Jack  McDonald,  6845  Elm  Street.  No. 
500,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates  (for  Lear 
Siegler,  Inc.,  3171  South  Bundy  Drive,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90406),  6845  Elm  Street,  No. 
500,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Jack  McDonald  Associates.  Inc.,  6845 
Elm  Street.  No.  500.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc.,  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

D.   (6)   $12,000.     E.   (9)   $12,000. 

A.  Jack  McDonald  Associates,  Inc.,  6845 
Elm  Street,  No.  500,  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1800  Century  Park  East, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $2,460. 

A.  James  McDonald,  6845  Elm  Street,  No. 
500.  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates  (for  Lear 
Siegler,  Inc.,  3171  South  Bundy  Drive,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90406),  6845  Elm  Street,  No 
500,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  James  McDonald,  6845  Elm  Street,  No. 
500,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates  (for  North- 
rop Corp.,  1800  Century  Park  East.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90067),  6845  Elm  Street,  No. 
500,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $2,260. 

A.  Michael  D.  McDonald.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association.  60  West  Street.  Annapolis, 
Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Patrick  W.  McElhoes.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,379.18. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont.  69701. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont.  69701. 

E.  (9)  $107,69. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen.  Society  of  American 
Florists,  901  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 
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B.  Society  of  American  Florists  &  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists.  901  North  Washing- 
ton Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  P.  Anne  McGhee.  1760  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2000S. 

D.  (6)  $460. 

A.  John  E.  McGlll,  Alascom.  Inc..  949  East 
36th  Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

B.  Alascom,  Inc..  949  East  36th  Avenue, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

E.  (9)  $436.38. 

A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten,  AFL-CIO,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,062.     E.  (9)  $978.65. 

A.  Margaret  C.  McGrall,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,790. 

A.  Jerome  J.  McGrath,  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McOrath,  National  Forest 
Iroducts  /ssoclatlon.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1019  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.     E.  (9)  $82.48. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGuire.  National  Association 
of  Retired  &  Veteran  Railway  Employees. 
Inc..  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  &  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6060, 
Kansas  City.  Kans.  66106;  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Employees  International  Union,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006;  International 
Union  of  Police  Association,  422  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,999.98.     E.   (9)    $890.94. 

A.  John  J.  McHale,  Jr.,  1817  BUtmore 
Street  NW.,  Apt.  A,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  23461. 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.  , 

A.  Walter  P.  McHugh,  American  Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.   (6)     $3,002.40.     E.   (9)    $39.86. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association,  40  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,115.22. 

A.  Lyndley  R.  Mcintosh  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council.  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,400.     E.   (0)   $76.42. 

A.  Robert  S.  Mclntvre.  Public  Cltlsren's  Tax 
Reform  Research  Group.  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Public  Citizen's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)   $937.60. 

A.  Philip  A.  McKeaney,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO,  li  Dupont  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    $6,741.64.     E.   (9)   $48. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
950N,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Silver,  Preedman,  Housley,  Taff  &  Gold- 
berg, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  950N,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny,  Dunnington, 
Bartholow  &  Miller,  161  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Box  43,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Marine  Corps  League,  911  North  Ken- 
more  Street,  Suite  321,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKlnney.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Box  43,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Non-Commissloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.  (NCOA),  P.O.  Box  33610,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.   78233. 

D.   (6)   $6,932.99.     E.   (9)  $14,140.16. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.   (6)  $773.08.     E.  (9)  $144.70. 

A.  William  F.  McManus.  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
200O5. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Easton  Turnpike, 
Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $326. 

A.  Jane  Plerson  McMlchael.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees,  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $11,417.     E.    (9)    $25,757.87. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1020,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  James  D.  McMillan.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1101,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $138.76. 

A.  James  R.  McMuIlen,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc., 
3251  Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax. 
Va.  22030. 

E.    (9)    $44.42. 

A.  L.  Bradley  McNally,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Associations, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $730. 


B.  Houston  Lighting  tc  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box 

1700,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
D.   (6)    $976.     E.   (9)    $791.85. 

A.  Robert  B.  McNeil,  Slxxrry  Transport  As- 
sociation, 490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3210,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  3210,  Washington, 
DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $126. 

A.  James  A.  McPherson.  Mo-Ark  Baalns 
Flood  Control  &  Conservation  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Con- 
servation Association,  P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.  66117. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108;  and  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mlntz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovsky  and  Popeo, 
One  Center  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02106; 
and  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005  (for  The  Claremont  Co.,  Inc.,  908  Pur- 
chase Street,  P.O  Box  E814.  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  02742). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108;  and  1015  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mlntz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovsky  and  Po- 
peo. One  Center  Plaza,  Boston.  Mass.  02108; 
and  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005  (for  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  55  Broad 
Street,   New   York,   N.Y.   10004). 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston,  Mass.  02108;  and  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mlntz.  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovsky  and 
Popeo,  One  Center  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108;  and  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005  (for  Refuse  Fuels,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  83,  Bradford,  Mass.  08130) . 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108;  and  1015  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mlntz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovsky  and 
Popeo,  One  Center  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108:  and  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005  (for  Securities  Industry  As- 
sociation, 20  Broad  Street;  New  York  N  Y. 
10005). 

A.  Joseph  J.  Meder,  Interlake,  Inc.,  1060 
17th  Street,  NW.,  Suite  1160,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Interlake,  Inc.,  Conmierce  Plaza,  Com- 
merce Plaza.  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

D.   (6)    $7,380.     E.   (9)   $1,784.21. 

A.  David  O.  Meeker,  Jr.,  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  William  H.  Megonnell.  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $350.66.     E.  (9)  $4.60. 

A.  Louis  L.  Meier,  Jr..  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20<X)6. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
United  Engineering  Center,  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $526.     E.  (9)  $186. 


A.  Craig  L.  McNeese,  P.O.  Box  1700,  Hous-  A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  AFL-CIO.  816 

ton,  Tex.  77001.  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $13,062. 

A.  Memorex  Corp.,  1970  Chain  Bridge  Road. 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  Memorex  Corp..  San  Tomas  at  Central 
Expressway,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95062. 

D.  (6)  t9,000. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1611  North 
Kent  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  L.  Merln,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Ajssociation,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers"  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  A.  Merlls,  Suite  1128,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

B.  New  Milwaukee  Lines,  500  Maynard 
Building.  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

E.  (9)  $4.80. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrtgan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  Central  Gulf  Lines,  Inc.,  International 
Trade  Mart,  No.  2  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans 
La.  70130. 

D.  (6)   $6,250.     E.  (9)   $26.48. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $8,333.     E.  (9)  $207.49. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015 

B.  John  Tudor,  18  East  53d  Street.  New 
York,  N.T.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $67.86. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  Wolf  Trap  Foundation,  1624  Trap  Road 
Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.  Harold  E.   Meslrow.   Lllllck   McHose   & 
Charles.   1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Stencel  Aero  Engineering  Corp  PO 
Box  5836,  AshvlUe,  N.C.  28803. 

A.  Tanya  K.  Metaksa.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C   20036 

D.  (6)   $787.60. 

A.  The  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Metzger.  Shadyac  &  Schwarz.  One  F^- 
ragut  Sauare  South.  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  Hydrolevel  Corp..  83  Water  Street.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  06511. 

E.  (9)   $2.86. 

A.  Metzger.  Shadyac  &  Schwarz,  One  Par- 
ragut  Square  South,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  Melex.  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  1200  Front  Street. 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27609. 

D.  (6)   $760.     E.   (9)   $5. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer,  818  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association.  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 


A.  Milton  E.  Meyer,  Jr.,  821  17th  Street. 
No.  600,  Denver  Colo.  80202. 

A.  James  G.  Michaux,  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Inc.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores.  Inc..  7 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Mlchlell,  425  13tb  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1020,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Michigan  Knife  Co.,  120  Pere  Marquette 
Street,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  49307. 

E.  (9)   $259. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 
D.  (6)   $107.91.     E.  (9)   $13,178.81. 

A.  Joy  Mldman,  National  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Evan  M.  Mlgdall,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  409, 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $170.17. 

A.  Roy  H.  MlUenson,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Room  480, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  1707 
L  Street  NW.,  Room  480,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,050.     E.  (9)  $83.76. 

A.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  910  16th  Street.  Room 
302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping. 17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  2500  Q  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20007. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard. Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E  (9)  $124. 

A.  C.  John  Miller,  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (8)  $70.75. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H.  E.  Butt  Grocery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  9216, 
Corpus  ChrLsti.  Tex.  78408. 

D.  (6)  $1,225.     E.  (9)  $306.25. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc..  IDS 
Tower,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Litton  Industries.  Inc..  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

D.  (6)  $546.25.     E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Miller  &  Che/alier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services.  Inc..  Suite  600, 
6800  Executive  Boulevard,  Rockvllle,  Md 
20852. 

D.  (6)  $2,145. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller,  NaUonal  Health  Fed- 
eration, 212  West  Foothill  Boulevard,  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.  91016. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  212  West 
Foothill  Boulevard,   Monrovia,   Calif.  91016 

D.  (6)  $382.     E.  (9)  $2,673.94. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  1200  16th  Street  NW.,  No 
305,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $262.50.     E.  (9)  $77.98. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  1200  16th  Street  NW.,  No 
305,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texasgulf.  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $672.28. 

A.  Kirk  Miller,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.     E.  (9)  $52. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  Tenneco,  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  2202,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Stella  L.  Miller,  National  Paint  &  Coat- 
ings Association,  Inc.,  1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.   D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Paint  &  Coatings  Association. 
Inc..  1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  John  P.  Mills,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1876  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wayne  L.  Mlllsap,  Suite  2300,  Clayton 
Inn  Center,  7777  Bonhomme  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

B.  Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
555  Brown  Road,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  Edward  J.  Milne,  Jr.,  llll  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $436.33. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr.,  NAACP,  733  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Cleatls  G.  Mitchell.  Box  131,  Ashland, 
Oreg.  97520. 

B.  Western  Truckers  Association.  Inc.,  Box 
366,  Medford,  Oreg.  97501. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Mitchell,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1876  I  Street  NW„  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Georgla-Paciflc  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $640. 

A.  Bruce  E.  MIzer,  Public  Power  Council. 
1310  Main  Street.  P.O.  Box  1307.  Vancouver. 
Wash.  98666. 

B.  Public  Power  Council.  1310  Main  Street. 
P.O.  Box  1307,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98666. 

A.  Richard  Mlzrack,  295  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  Fallek-Lankro  Corp.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
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A.  Michael  S.  Moe.  Tenneco.  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Robert  M.  Moliter,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

b:  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $423. 

A.  Michael  J.  Molony,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  C.  Manly  Molpue.  American  Meat  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  PO.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  DC.  20007;  1600  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Whitman  &  Ransom. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association.  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Suite  956,  Hartford. 
Conn.  06103. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee, 
Olympic  House,  1750  East  Boulder  Street, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80909. 

D.  (6)   $2,070.     E.  (9)  $3.30. 

A.  Elizabeth  R.  Monro.  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $837.50. 

A.  Michael  Monroney.  TRW.  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  TRW.  Inr  ,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  ■«12  First  Street  SE,  Suite  200. 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)    $249.23.     E.   (9)    $196.60. 

A.  Alan  J.  Moore,  The  Atchison,  Topeka. 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Suite  840.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka.  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60604. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  April  D.  Moore.  1867  California  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B  National  Consumers  League,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  522,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Clarence  W.  Moore.  407  Lincoln  Road. 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.  33139;  Barr  Building,  910 
17th  Street  NW..  No.  917,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  Barrel  and  Drum  Association. 
910  17th  Street  NW..  No.  912.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $625. 

A.  Joy  E.  Moore.  926  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  National    Association   of   Realtors,    925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $154.85. 

A.  Powell  A.  Moore.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Electrolert,  Inc.,  475  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Powell  A.  Moore,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  424,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2563.  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

D.   (6)   $210. 

A.  Powell  A.  Moore.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  424,  Washintgon,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Thomson-CSP.  Division  Equipments 
Avioniques.  178.  bd  Gabriel-Perl,  92240  Mala- 
koff.  France. 

D.   (6)    $560. 

A.  Mark  E.  Moran,  DGA  International,  Inc., 
1407-A  Nortl)  Van  Dorn  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

B.  DGA  International  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  W^ashington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco,  Rabat,  Morocco). 

A.  Earl  J.  Morgan,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  516, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association,  P.O. 
Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.   (6)   $1,800. 

A.  John  Morgan,  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $588.     E.   (9)    $23.65. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus,  1800  M  Street 
N.W.,  Suite  800-N,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
through  dividend  reinvestment. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.  (9)   $50. 

A.  James  A.  Morlll.  925  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $426.22. 

A.  Helen  EJublno  Morrison,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY.  10017  (for  Navajo 
Indian  Nation.  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  86515). 

A.  Helen  Dublno  Morrison,  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  .  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  William  C.  Morrison,  2001  North  Adams 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America. 
Inc.,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)   $876. 

A.  George  R.  Moses.  400  North  Capitol 
Street.  Suite  323,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Leggett,  Lanier  and  Associates.  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Washington,  DC.  20001 
(for  Nothern  California  Naval  Civilian  Em- 
ployees Council.  P.O.  Box  2321,  Alameda, 
Calif. ) . 

D.   (6)   $2,060. 

A.  Sol  Mosher,  Crown  Zellerbach,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  215.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  l  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119 

A.  Ljmn  E.  Mote,  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co., 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc..  300  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $553.72.    E.  (9)  $553.72. 

A.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  180  East 
First   South   Street.   Salt   Lake  City,   Utah. 

E.  (9)    $1,533.38. 

A.  Roger  L.  Mozlngo,  The  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute, 1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  William  G.  Mullen.  National  Newspaper 
Association.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D  (6)   $5,625.     E.  (0)   $7. 

A.  John  P.  Mulligan.  1 101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation.  Inc..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,250. 

A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Albert  E.  Mullln,  Jr.,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp..  Ill  PowdermiU  Road.  B79,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754. 

B  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Ill  Powder- 
mill  Road.  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 

D    (6)    $3,750.     E(9)    $681.72 

A.  Mullln.  Connor  and  Rhyne,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  .Mberto  de  la  Vega-Rlpol,  Apartado  384. 
Marbella  (Malaga),  Spain. 

D.    (6)    $546.52.     E.    (9)    $60.13. 

A.  Tracy  Mullln.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  Robert  J.  MulUns.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) ,  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $5,492.31.     E.   (9)    $20.56. 

A.  Municipal  Labor  Committee.  140  Park 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.   (6)    $36,755.64.     E.    (9)    $36,765.64. 

A.  David  C.  Murchison,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Selected  Morticians,  1616  Cen- 
tral Street.  Evsinston.  111.  60201. 

D.   (6)    $2,496.25.     E.   (9)    $11.41. 

A.  Anne  G.  Murphy.  6009  34th  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  DC.  20034. 

D.   (6)    $3,526.     E.   (9)   $379J0. 
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A.  Daniel  J.  Murphy.  426  13th  Street  NW., 
No.  548.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  No.  54«,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.   (6)    $6,750.     E.   (9)    $6,750. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  2020  K  Street  NW., 
No.  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  CLC,  2020  K  Street  NW.,  No.  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  W.  Mtirphy,  National  Food 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $52.81. 

A.  William  T.  Murphy.  Jr..  American  Nat- 
ural Resources  System.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co.,  One 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460 
Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1128.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Freeport  Minerals  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $400. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1128.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  1500  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101. 

D.  (6)   $450. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1128.  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  LTV  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5003,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75222. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  and 
Office  Parks.  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Suite 
1010.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1128.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  Inc., 
1150  One  Valley  Square.  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
25301. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $179.60. 


A.  Harold  D.  Muth,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  1101.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc. 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Fred  J.  Mutz.  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Gary  D.  Myers.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $1,731.89. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Forest  Farmers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  95385,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30347. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  P.O.  Box 
95385,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Timothy  D.  Naegele,  Suite 
1280,  1850  K.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  BayBanks,  Inc..  175  Federal  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02110. 

A.  Gerald  P.  Nagy.  National  Home  Furnish- 
ings Association,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
514,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111.  60654. 

D.  (6)  $560. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite 
401,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Hardy  L.  Nathan,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Raymond  Nathan,  4242  East-West 
Highway.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  American  Ethical  Union,  2  West  64th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $555.     E.  (9)  $505.61. 

A.  National  Agrlculttiral  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $30.26.     E.  (9)  $30.25 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  710,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,086.     E.  (9)  $3,066. 

A.  National  Association  for  Free  Enterprise, 
1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  107, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A.  National  Association  for  Hiunane  Legis- 
lation, Inc..  P.O.  Box  11675,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33733. 

D.  (6)  $21.92.     E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  14887,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43214. 

D.  (6)  $4,031.94.     E.  (9)  $1,867.23. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $23,357.22.     E.  (9)  $4,484.45. 


A.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, Inc.,  Suite  416,  Wheaton  Plaza  North, 
Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $102,719.48.     E.  (9)  $8,012.47. 

A.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc..  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway. 
Suite  504.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

E. (9)  $550. 

A.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veteri- 
narians. Suite  836.  1522  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $331.09. 

A.  National  Association  of  F\jrnlture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  911.  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,760.     E.  (9)  $1,230. 

A.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  &  Universities,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  603,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $34,389.38.     E.   (9)   $106,216.85. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20001. 

D.   (6)    $3,905,257.97.     E.   (9)    $212,417.14. 

A.  National  Association  of  Manufactiirers. 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D.    (6)    $55,376.57.     E.    (9)    $55,376.57. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  7931  Castleway  Drive,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  46250. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $13,879.85.     E.  (9)   $13,879.86. 

A.  National  Association  of  Pension  Con- 
sultants &  Administrators,  Inc.,  3  Piedmont 
Center.  Suite  300.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

D.  (6)  $8,100.     E.  (9)  $102.33. 

National  Association  of  Personnel  Consult- 
ants, 1012  14th  Street  NW.,  15th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $856.72.     E.  (9)  $6,600. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,457.50.     E.  (9)   $2,457.50. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI.  60611; 
925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)   $45,765.25. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,397.     E.  (9)  $445. 

A.  National  Association  of  State  Lotteries, 
1290  Silas  Deane  Highway.  Wethersfleld. 
Conn.  06109. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $1,800. 

A.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. Suite  501.  P.O.  Box  1285,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

D.   (6)   $6,497.91.     E.   (9)   $6,497.91. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 

D.  (6)    $10,169.     E.    (9)    $3,711.36. 

A.  National  Broiler  Council,  1165  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)    $600. 

A.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
1  Farragut  Square  South,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 


A.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,677.     E.  (9)  $4,634.67. 

A.  National  Campgroimd  Owners  Associa- 
tion, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $1,000. 

A.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Oc^o.  80203. 
E.  (9)  $3,518.10. 

A.  National  Citizens'  Coalition  for  the 
Windfall  Profits  Tax,  444  North  Capitol 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $660. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $963,197.78.     E.  (9)   $20,346.48. 

A.  National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns, 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.   (6)    $137,593.64.     E.   (9)    $62,426.78. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wlishlre  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  CaJlf.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $2,193.50.     E.  (9)  $4,376.94. 

A.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  No.  400. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $59,397.72.     E.   (9)   $17,572.36. 

A.   National   Cotton   Council   of   America. 
PO.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 
D.   (6)   $4,616.66.     E.   (9)   $4,616.66. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building.  1425  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $2,014. 

A.  National  Council  of  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 2600  Virginia  Avenue,  Suite  916,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $2,145.68.     E.   (9)   $2,439.46. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $1,610.46.     E.  (9)  $1,610.46. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $9,617.77.     E.    (9)    $9,617.77. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Prac- 
tical Nurses.  Inc..  888  Seventh  Avenue.  18th 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (gf)  $1,750. 

A.   National   Food   Processors   Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
D.  (6)  $4,626.     E.  (9)  $2,843.24. 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,250.     E.  (9)  $6,418.84. 

A.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association.  725 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $161,824.70.     E.   (9)   $1,172.20. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111.  60654 

E.  (9)   $1,193.55. 

A.  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  S-410,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 
D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $2,976. 


A.  National  Leased  Housing  Association. 
Suite  400-S.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $460. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  601,  Fairfax,  Va 
22030. 

D.   (6)    $6,023.26.     E.   (9)    $6,023.25. 

A.    National    Maritime    Council.    1742    N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.    (6)    $152,638.92.     E.    (9)    $25,202. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 
D.    (6)    $6,388.93.    E.    (9)    $6,388.93. 

A.  National  Motorsport  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $16,813.70.     E.   (9)    $16,813.70. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  Inc.,  1707 
H  Street  NW.,  11th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $140,308.59.     E.   (9)    $23,789.52. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  llOl 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $5,622.63. 

A.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 
D.   (6)   $565.     E.    (9)   $450. 

A.  National  Potato  Council,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  National  Product  Liability  Council,  20 
North   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago,   111.   60606. 

D.  (6)  $40,350.     E.  (9)  $26,384.09. 

A.  National  Railway  Utilization  Corp., 
1100  Centre  Square  East,  1500  Market 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

E.  (9)  $1,766.50. 

A.  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc.,  2033 
M  Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,834.42.     E.  (9)  $1,834.42. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

E.  (9)  $3,835. 

A.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc.. 
529  14th  Street  NW..  No.  341.  Washington. 
DC.  20045. 

D.    (6)    $254,620.     E.    (9)    $6,715.74. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600,  Fairfax, 
Va.  22038. 

D.  (6)  $3,365.  E.  (9)  $3,355. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,620.73. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,993.     E.  (9)  $6,542. 

A.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $820,255.     E.  (9)  $373.86. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation. 9001  West  Braddock  Road.  Spring- 
field. Va.  22151. 

D.   (6)  $3,100.71.     E.   (9)  $3,100.71. 


A.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
65  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 
E.   (9)   $1,916.66. 

A.  National  Selected  Morticians,  1616  Cen- 
tral Street,  Evanston,  ni.  60201. 
D.   (6)  $3,520.     E.   (9)  $3,658.78. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $12,500.     E.   (9)  $13,450. 

A.   National   Soft  Drink  Association,   1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)  $3,500.     E.   (9)  $61,090.11. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $3,851.40.     E.   (9)  $3,851.40. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association, 
956  L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SW.,  Suite  1202, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.    (6)  $14,338.     E.   (9)  $8,642. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston 
111.  60201. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.88.     E.   (9)  $1,120.69. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  425 
13th  Street  NW..  No.  548,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

E.  (9)  $6,750. 

A.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  505.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $2,600.     E.   (9)  $5,659.54 

A.  Michael  C.  Nave.  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees.  1533  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20026. 

D.  (6)  $82.     E.  (9)  $17.20. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale.  Jr..  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,465.     E.  (9)  $94.10. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.,  91770. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,853. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Neese,  National  Savings 
&  Loan  League,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $103.86. 

A.  Gordon  E.  Nelson,  12005  Mlllstream 
Drive..  Bowie,  Md.  20716. 

B.  Farm  Water  Alliance,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $17,000.     E.   (9)  $2,230.32. 

A.  J.  T.  Nelson.  Gibson  Island.  Md.  21056. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  2700  Sanders 
Road,  Prospect  Heights.  111.  60070. 

O.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $647.41. 
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A.  Lloyd  A.  Nelson,  12200  Brookhaven 
Drive.  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20902. 

B.  Fellowship  Square  Foundation,  Inc.. 
11450  North  Shore  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22090. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $105. 

A.  A.  S.  Nemlr  Associates.  Suite  1230,  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington,  DC.  20004 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

D.  (6)   $12,750.     E.  (9)   $783.31. 

A.  Michael  P.  Neumann,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  501.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501.  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  311  First  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $4,375.     E.   (9)    $1,963.06. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $16. 

A.  Prank  Newham,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

A.  Kathryn  L.  Newman.  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Newman,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  2  Militia  Drive,  Lex- 
ington. Mass.  02173. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776 F  Street,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $260. 

A.  Janet  G.  Newport.  National  Oil  Jobbers 
CouncU,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  11th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $3,875.     E.   (9)    $186.38. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)   $46,500.    E.  (9)   $22,489. 

A.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  80 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)   $2,650. 

A.  M.  Ray  Nlblack,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Bankers  Insiirance  Co.  of 
Florida.  600  Brickell  Avenue,  Miami  Fla. 
33131. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $124.49. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Nichols,  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

E.   (9)    $6,642.50. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  16,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle,  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co..  2223  Dodge  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,525.      E.  (9)  $643.40. 

A.  Melissa  A.  Nlelson,  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Copper  Corp..  161  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Donald  R.  Niemi,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria,  Dl. 
61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $570.     E.  (9)  $847.36. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  APL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,059.56     E.  (9)  $4,318.19. 

A.  Nan  Fielding  Nixon.  309  Fourth  Street 
SE..  Apt.  No.  7.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Office  of  Government  &  Community  Af- 
fairs, Grays  Hall,  16,  Harvard  University. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

D.    (6)    $7,395.     E.   (9)    $635.39. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  H.  Christopher  Nolde,  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1825  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3306,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  National  Association  cf  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  618  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,500     E.  (9)   $178.96. 

A.  M.  Kathryn  Nordstrom,  National  Pood 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $96.26. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
821.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10017  and  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Richard  G.  Norris,  8826  Santa  Fe  Drive, 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66201. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60680. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $181. 

A.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $12,612.83. 

A.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $900. 


A.  North  American  Telephone  Association, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $34,974.63.     E.   (9)   $34,974.63. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Seldon 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 

E.  (9)  $1,149.91. 

A.  Clifford  R.  Northup,  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $86.06. 

A.  N.O.S.I.  (Not  one  square  Inch!),  4082 
Howard  Avenue,  Los  Alamltos,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $2.81. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445  South 
Flgueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071; 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  215,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Montco,  Billings,  Mont.  59107;  Nance 
Cattle  Co.,  Blrney  Mont.  59012. 

E.  (9)  $133.37. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445  South 
Flgueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  215,  Washington, 
DC.  200C6. 

B.  Ocean  Energy  Council,  Box  57198,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc.,  Suite  600, 
6000  Executive  Boulevard.  RockvlUe,  Md. 
20852. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Nutter,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  512.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $49.50. 

A.  Mark  J.  Nuzzaco,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

D.    (6)    $468.75.  E.    (9)    $750. 

A.  Donald  A.  Nyberg,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  650.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Midland  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $850. 

A.  Hubert  K.  O'Bannon,  1544  33d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  23451, 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Coleman  C.  O'Brien,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tion, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,712.50.     E.  (9)  $97.95. 

A.  John  F.  O'Brien,  Connecticut  Petroleum 
Council,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  O'Brien,  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20086. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $10. 
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A.  Rosemary  L.  O'Brien,  1025  Connec.lcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington.  DC. 
200Q6. 

B.  CF  Industries,  Inc.,  Energy  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Salem  Lake  Drive,  Long  Grove,  111.  60047. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  G.  H.  Ochenrider,  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  11714. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $796. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  ill  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $738.58. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  Cambridge  Mass 
02138. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $3.86. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  laboratory  Associa- 
tion, Suite  800,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1459,  Columbus,  Ga.  31902. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  1620  I  Street,  NW..  Washlne- 
ton.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,    NW.,    No.    800,    Washington,    DC 
20O06. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1225  Conneictlcut  A^ennp.  NW.,  No.  20o' 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Noi  800,  Washington,  DC 
200O6. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  &  Co.,  1221  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories 
Inc..  251  Ballardvale  Street.  WUmlngton. 
Mass.  01887. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O06. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  1625 
DC  2m"^^*^^    Avenue.    NW.,    Washington, 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
awoe"*  ^^"   ®""^   ^'   Washington,   DC. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp.  4000 
«07s   °*'^**'"'  ^^^^  ^°°'"'  Southfleld.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $270.92. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
mw"*'    '^^•'    *"*■    ^-    Washington.    D.C. 
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B.  Hermepin  County,  2300  Government 
Center.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55487. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Hospital  Financing  Study  Group.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  No.  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  No. 
2900,  IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  JWK  International  Corp.,  7617  Little 
River  Turnpike,  Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Minneapolis  City  CouncU,  307  City  Hall, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  65415. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Health  Career 
Schools,  11687  Bellaglo  Road,  Suite  16,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90049. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,    NW.,    No.    800,    Washington,    DC 
20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Quality  Health 
Care,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance,  414 
Nicollet  Mall,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  66401. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  NW.,  No.  800.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  John  Nuveen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  208  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Save  Lorlng  Committee,  222  Main  Street, 
Limestone,  Mass.  04750. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington  DC. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,460. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
200O6. 

B.  Sperry-Rand  Corp..  3333  Pilot  Knob 
Road.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  L.  L.  O'Connor,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m,  a060e. 


A.  Leonard  F.  O'Connor.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street, 
Bostoi;,  Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Larry  A.  O'Day,  Combined  Insurance  Co. 
of  America,  Suite  630,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
5060  Broadway,  Chicago,  HI.  60640. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Thomas  A.  O'Day,  Alliance  of  American 
Insurers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20  Nortb 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  III.  60606. 

D.  (6)   $350.     E.   (9)   $190.80. 

A.  T.  J.  Oden.  National  Forest  Products 
Association.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $281.88. 

A.  Robert  C.  Odle,  Jr..  International  Paper 
Co.,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  700.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E. (9)  $125. 

A.  Ashton  J.  O'Donnell,  89  Fair  Oaks  Lane, 
Atherton,  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  Incorp.,  50  Beale  Street,  P.O. 
Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Bradford  C.  Oelman,  Owens-Corning 
Piberglas  Corp.,  Flberglas  Tower,  Toledo, 
Ohio  43659. 

B.  Owens-Corning  Flberglas  Corp.,  Flber- 
glas Tower,  Toledo,  Ohio  43669. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,250. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,874.98. 

A.  James  G.  O'Hara,  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow, 
2560  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  1 1  Du- 
pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  James  G.  O'Hara,  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow, 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,275. 

A,  Matthew  D.  O'Hara.  General  MlUs,  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  BUn- 
neapolis,  Minn.  65440. 

D.  (6)  $69.34. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  726  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association,  P.Q 
Box  28328.  Washington,  DC.  20005 

D.  (6)  $37.92. 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen.  1156  15th  Street.  NW..  No. 
1019.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street,  NW.,  No.  1019,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Nancy  J.  Olson,  Johns-Manvllle  Corp., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  214, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  William  J.  Olson,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Foundation/March  of  Dimes, 
1275  Mamaroneck  Avenue,  White  Plains.  N.Y. 
10605. 

D.  (6)  $3,190.     E.  (9)  •286.21. 

A.  William  J.  Olwell.  United  Pood  &  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union.  APL- 
CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Pood  tc  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union.  APL-CIO,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $4,075.49. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite  501.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax.  Va. 
23030. 

A.  Oltfelveny  &  Myers,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Bank  of  America.  Bank  of  America  Cen- 
ter. 10th  Floor,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

A.  O'Melveny  &  Myers.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  &  Co.,  555  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  O'Melveny  &  Myers,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Citizens  for  Government  Fairness.  P.O. 
Box  269.  El  Centro.  Calif.  92243. 

D.  (6)  $5,400. 

A.  O'Melveny  &  Myers.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dean  Witter  Reynolds,  Inc.,  45  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

A.  O'Melveny  b  Myers.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,700.     E.   (9)  $47.27. 

A.  O'Melveny  &  Myers.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp..  1860  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
840.  Washington.  DC.  20006;  Hospital  Affili- 
ates International.  Inc..  4525  Harding  Road. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37205. 

A.  O'Melveny  &  Myers.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Smith  Barney.  Harris  Upbam  &  Co.,  350 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

A.  R.  E.  Omohundro,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Veterinarians,  Suite  836,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Vet- 
erinarians, Suite  836.  1622  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $178. 

A.  O'NeUl.  Porgotson  &  Roncallo.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Oas  Corp.,  1  Parragut 
Square  NW..  Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  O'Neill.  Porgotson  &  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  O'Neill.  Porgotson  &  Roncallo.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Paraho  Development  Corp.,  300  Enter- 
prise Building,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  81601. 

A.  O'Neill,  Porgotson  &  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washingtoin,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texas  OH  &  Oas  Corp.,  Fidelity  Union 
Tower,   DaUas,  Tex.   76201. 

A.  O'Neill.  Porgotson  &  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc.,  2001  Bryan 
Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'Neill,  Porgotson  &  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Westlnghoxise  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Philip  C.  Onstad.  Control  Data  Corp.. 
500  West  Putnam  Avenue.  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06830 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $50. E.  (9)  $182. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Oppenhelm.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Selected  Morticians.  1616  Cen- 
tral Street,  Evanston,  ni.  60201. 

D.  (6)  $253.75. 

A.  Charles  Orasln,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $3,323.07.  E.    (9)    $22. 

A.  Kathleen  P.  O'Reilly,  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $4,350.  E.    (9)    $260. 

A.  Kevin  P.  O'Rourke.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Selected  Morticians,  1616 
Central  Street,  Evanston,  111.  60201. 

D.   (6)    $770.  E.   (9)    $27.37. 

A.  John  L.  Oshlnskl,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  5  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,834.87. 

A.  J.  Denis  CToole.  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $880. 

A.  Roland  A.  Ouellette.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
501,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $4,903.91. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Overton  III.  TRW.  Inc..  2030 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Owens.  207  Olympic  National 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

B.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  Association  of 
Washington.  207  Olympic  National  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.     E.  (9)    $1,952.56. 


A.  William  H.  Owens.  Jr..  1101  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC   20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr..  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race. Gladwyne.  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co..  Campbell  Place, 
Camden,  N.J.  08101. 

A.  W.  D.  Page,  American  Plywood  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  11700,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98411. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  P.O. 
Box  11700.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

A.  Steven  J.  Paggloll.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Henry  S.  Palau,  The  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation, 201  North  Washington  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D. (6)  $640. 

A.  Diane  M.  Palmer.  1200  Northwest  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorporatlon.  1200  North- 
west Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55480. 

D.  (6)  $68.     E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  John  N.  Pannullo.  National  Utility  Con- 
tractors Association,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  838.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 815  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  838.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Fred  Panzer.  The  Tobacco  Institute, 
1875  I  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW.  No.  800,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  No.  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  a.  Oliver  Papps.  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council.  170  West  State  Street.  Trenton, 
N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A.  Paraplegia  Cure  Research,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  No.  501,  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  Herschell  E.  Parent,  Arkansas  Petroleum 
Council,  302  Commercial  National  Bank 
Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $357.     E.  (9)  $547.17. 

A  Ann  L.  Parenteau,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700.  Arilngton.  Va.  22209. 

B  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A  Judith  E.  Park.  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees.  1533  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed*™ 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $7,282. 

A.  Carl  A.  Parker.  449  Stadium  Road,  Port 
Arthur.  Tex.  77640. 
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B.   Government   of   Republic  of  Uberta, 
Monrovia,  Liberia. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Parkinson  &  Associates,  1640  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Committee  for  Equitable  Crop  Insurance 
Legislation.  1640  30th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)    $41,338.25.     E.  (9)   $26,092.89. 

A.  Tom  E.  Paro,  Association  of  Mazim\im 
Service  Telecasters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSalee  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $178. 

A.  Linda  K.  Parson.  Cities  Services  Co., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  No.  207,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Services  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
No.  207,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Renee  Parsons.  530  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,145.82. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

O.  (6)  $212. 

A.  Alan  K.  Parver.  1050  17th  Street  NW 
S-770.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  tat  the 
Aging,  1050  17th  Street  NW..  S-770,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $840.     E.      (9)  $26 

A.  Howard  G.  Paster,  United  Automobile 
Aerospace,     and     Agricultural     Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW.  1757  N  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  Automobile,  Aerospace,  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America 
(UAW),  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit 
Mich.  48214. 

t>.   (6)  $12,021.46.     E.   (9)  $266.36. 

A.  Richard  M.  Patterson.  1800  M  Street 
NW.  Suite  700-S.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich 
48640. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $239.50. 

A.  Thomas  Patterson,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable.  Television  Association 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2000o. 

D.   (6)  $231. 

A.  William  H.  Patterson.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Eacton  Turn- 
pike, Palrfleld,  Conn. 

D.   (6)   $196. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattle,  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  Inc.,  3150  Spring  Street 
Fairfax,  Va.  22031.  ■^"•rcci, 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22031 

D    (6)    $2,457.81. 

A.  David  J.  PattLson.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
and  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

v™'  ^***°"-  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,   Waflhlngton,   D.C.   20037. 


B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  {  602,  1101  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Alaska  Housing  Financing  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  1020,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510 

D.  (6)  $2,475. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Exec- 
utives, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $330. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  General  Offices,  Mld- 
dletown.  Ohio  45042 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipelines,  1725  K 
Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2560  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Bath  Iron  Works  Ccap..  700  Washington 
Street.  Bath.  Maine  04530. 

D.  (6)  $692. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Benamy  International,  Inc.,  3937  Oak- 
cllff  Industrial  Court  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30340. 

D.    (6)    $490.     E.    (9)    $456. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Blxby  Ranch  Co.  523  West  Sixth  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90014. 

D.    (6)    $9,388.50. 

A.  Patton.  Pcps  pnd  ^low.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Brrdfo-d  National  Corp.,  80  Pine  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  California.  Westslde  Farmers.  9665 
L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SW.,  Room  1101  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $961.50.     E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washlneton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3928, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $81. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council,  2650 
M  Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor.  Washington 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $440. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Charter  Co.,  208  Laura  Street,  Jack- 
sonville, Pla.  32202. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2560  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919.  Detroit 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $93,880.26.     E.  (9)   $6,192.43. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.  20087. 

B.  Committee  for  Expanded  Trade,  2660  M 
Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor,  Washlngt<m.  D.C 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2560  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  of  Railroad  Shippers,  2650  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30087. 

D.  (6)  $7,102.80.    E.  (9)  $883.60. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow.  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  CoimcU  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
(Committee  on  State  Taxation).  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1018,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $160.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Diagnostic  Imaging  and  Therapy  Sys- 
tems Division  (Division  of  National  Elec- 
trical Manufacturers  Association),  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow.  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkin  and  Jenrette,  Inc., 
140  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2560  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  E.G.O.  Industries.  2660  M  Street  NW., 
Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  DX3.  20037;  and 
The  Essex  Co..  Lawrence.  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $10,760.60.     E.  (9)  $239.75. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2560  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Handicraft  Designs.  Inc.,  87  Commerce 
Drive,  Talford,  Pa.  18969. 

D.   (6)    $490.     E.   (9)    $4.26. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2250  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Hobby  Industry  of  America.  319  East 
54th  Street.  Elmwood,  N  J.  07407. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C. 20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.  Inc.. 
1627 K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

D.  (6)   $1,440. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  p.C.  20037. 

B.  IXX>P,  Inc..  1010  Common  Street.  250 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  Building.  New  Orleans. 
La.  70112. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp..  1300  South 
West  Fifth  Avenue,  Portland.  Oreg.  97201 

D.   (6)    $1,669.50.     E.   (9)    $35. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Mars.  Inc..  1651  Old  Meadow  Road,  Mc- 
Lean, Va.  22101. 

D.    (6)    $8,314.     E.   (9)    $168. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2660  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  Mocatta  Metal  Corp.,  35  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 
D.   (6)   «393. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mnltl  Mineral  Corp  ,  330  North  Belt  East, 
Houston,  Tex.  77060. 

D.   (6)    $3,136. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2560  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 401  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
ni.  60601. 

D.   (6)    91.392.     E.   (9)    $7.60. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  220  Hickory  Street, 
Warren,  Pa.  16366. 

D.  <6)   91,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Corp..  315  East  200 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 

D.   (6)    924,345. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co.,  465  North  Bernardo, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

D.  (6)  98.878.     E.  (9)  9125. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Penn  Central  Corp.,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washing^ton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Pepsico,  Inc..  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 
D.  (6)  93.300    G.  (9)  950. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Jack  Philip  and  Son.  Inc..  724  Dupont 
Plaza  Center,  Miami,  Fla.,  33131. 

D.  (6)  94.362.     E.  (9)  918. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1300. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Pleas- 
antvllle.  N.Y.  10570. 

D.  (6)  92.000. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washlnsrton.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Retail  T£ix  Committee,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washlneton.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  91.580.     E.  (9)  950. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washineton.  DC.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Co..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  911.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  State  of  Alaska.  Suite  345.  444  North 
Capitol  Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  94.650.     E.  (9)  93. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2650  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  State  of  Louisiana.  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44275,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70804. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Tax  Corporation  of  America,  2441  Hon- 
olulu Avenue,  Montrose,  Calif.  91020. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  United  Brands  Co.,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.   (6)   9750.     E.  (9)   910. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  Industries,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   9160.     E.  (9)   910. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow.  2650  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    91.425.      (9)    $25. 

A.  Andrew  R.  Paul,  Suite  920,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Management  Co.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    97. 

A.  Peabody.  Rlvlln,  Lambert  &  Meyers.  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Michigan  Knife  Co..  120  Pere  Marquette 
Street.  Big  Rapids.  Mich.  49307. 

D.   (6)    9340.     E.   (9)    95. 

A.  Barbara  Jo  Pease.  Shell  OH  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  P.O,  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   9500. 

A.  James  M.  Peirce,  1016  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   91,187.67. 

A.  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Two 
North  Ninth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

E.  (9)    94,067.32. 

A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   9375. 

A.  Gregory  M.  Pensabene.  Santa  Pe  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  Suite  840.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Industries.  Inc.,  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  91.000. 

A.  PepsiCo.  Inc..  700  Anderson  HIU  Road, 
Purchase.  NY.  10577. 

E.  (9)  9430. 

A.  Barbara  K.  Pequet.  1921  Kalorama  Road 
NW..  No.  103.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   9200.     E.   (9)   930. 

A.  Elinor  Peretsman,  55  Tain  Drive,  Great 
Neck,  NY.  11021. 

B  United  Action  for  Animals,  Inc.,  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

D.(6)  94.425.75.     E.  (0)  91,208.52. 


A.  Perlto,  Duerk,  Carlson  and  PInco,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foremost-McKesson,  Inc.,  Crocker  Plaza, 
One  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94100. 

D.    (6)   $4,933.50.     E.   (9)   95. 

A.  Perlto,  Duerk,  Carlson  and  Plnco,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  District  Attorney's  Associa- 
tion. 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite 
1432,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.    (6)    92,427.50.     E.    (9)    9186.26. 

A.  Tony  Perkins,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Eaectric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9100. 

A.  JelTry  L.  Perlman,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)   9450.     E.  (9)   $108.09. 

A.  John  P.  Perrin,  American  Osteopathic 
Association,  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite 
803-A.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  1611 
North  Kent  Street,  Suite  803-A,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.    (6)    $2.21885.     E.    (9)   $179.45. 

A.  Susan  Perry,  American  Public  Transit 
Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Public  TVanslt  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   93.500.     E.   (9)   $181.24. 

A.  Tom  E.  Persky,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,   Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $260. 

A.  John  Joseph  Pesch.  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  1208.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Suite  1208.  Arlington.  Va  22209. 

D.   (6)    $580.     E.   (9)    $235. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Cargill  Building. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Cargill  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402. 

D.  (6)    $1,450.     E.    (9)    $4,954.19. 

A.  Peterson,  Engberg  &  Peterson,  1730  M 
Street  NW..  No.  907.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Communicating  for  Agriculture.  Inc., 
Law  Office  Building,  Box  677.  Fergus  Falls. 
Minn.  56537. 

E.  (9)    $168.33. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $13,062.     E.   (9)    $320.22. 

A.  Mary  B.  Peterson.  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $2,075.86. 

A.  Michael  J.  Petrina.  Jr.,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     £.   (9)    $48.05. 

A.  Paul  F.  Petrus.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp  ,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Paul  Peyton,  P.O.  Box  1370,  Sitka,  Alaska 
99835. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $800. 

A.  John  E.  Pflieger,  Time,  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Time  and  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.   (6)    $1,700.     E.   (9)    $16.40. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $12,158.55.     E.   (9)   $12,158.56. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbin,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  OH  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  D.  Phillips,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $13,671.78.     E.   (9)   $615.16. 

A.  Sam  Pickard,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  604,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Wilhelm  Pickens,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  .*.venue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $787.50.     E.   (9)    $53.90. 

A.  Pierce.  Atwood.  Scribner.  Allen.  Smith 
&  Lancaster,  One  Monument  Square,  Port- 
land, Maine  04101. 

B.  Greater  Northern  Paper' Co.,  Dead  River 
Co.,  and  Baskahegan  Co. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  ria. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems,  8003  West- 
park  Drive,  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Plerson  Semmes  Crolius  and  Flnley. 
1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $6.99. 

A.  Pilots  Rights  Association.  P.O.  Box  7000- 
367,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90277. 
D.   (6)    $30,595.     E.   (9)    $21,948.77. 

A.  Linda  Plnegar,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  David  E.  Piper,  Pacific  Northwest  Gen- 
erating Co.,  8383  Northeast  Sandy  Boulevard. 
Suite  330,  Portland,  Oreg.  97220. 


B.  Pacific  Northwest  Generating  Co.,  8383 
Northeast  Sandy  Boulevard,  Suite  330,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97220. 

A.  Pitney  Bowes.  69  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Drive.,  Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 
E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3640.  Lubbock.  Tex..  79452. 

A.  James  L.  Pledger,  National  Savings  and 
Loan  League,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1 101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Plesser,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  408.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $2,015. 

A.  Robert  Plett  Associates,  Ltd.,  1200  18th 
Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  N.  Plymat,  6955  University  Ave- 
nue, Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311. 

B.  American  Council  on  Alcohol  Problems, 
Inc.,  119  Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002;  and  6955  University  Avenue, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311. 

D.  (6)  $1,980.     E.  (9)  $1,336.66. 

A.  Michael  Podhorzer,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  NAACP.  733  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $6,300. 

A.  Richard  J.  Pollack,  American  Nurses' 
Association,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershmg  Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $2,585.     E.  (9)  $117.88. 

A.  Frances  A.  Polak.  The  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  P.  Pollock,  Critical  Mass  Energy 
Project.  133  C  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Critical  Mass  Energy  Project. 
D.  (6)  $237.50. 

A.  Rafe  Pomerance.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Inc..  530  Seventh 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)    $3,936.60. 

A.  Robert  P.  Pontzer.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc., 
1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  No.  1002,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.,  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

E.  (9)   $43.20. 

A.  Henry  E.  Poole,  9  West  57th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $214. 


A.  Raymond  K.  Pope,  1639  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B  AMFAC,  Inc.,  50  O'Farrell  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $4,375.     E.  (9)  9418.36. 

A.  Joan  E.  Porte,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Profeaslonal 
Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   91,250. 

A.  Phillip  Porte,  PhlUlp  Porte  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  1301  Arlington  Ridge  Road,  Suite  208. 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy,  1720  Regal  Row,  Dallas,  Tex.  75236. 

D.  (6)   94,500. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20068. 

E.  (9)   9187.50. 

A.  Potter  International,  Inc.,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Inc..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  16219. 

D.   (6)   98.750. 

A.  Potter  International.  Inc.,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  State  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Western  Shipbuilding  Association,  P.O. 
Box  3976,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    93,000. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  900-S, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   9900. 

A.  M.  Elizabeth  Powell,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers 
Association,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  402, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    96,241.66. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehouses,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC.  20014. 

A.  Robert  D.  Powell.  734  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
One  Farragut  South,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   9212.50.     E.   (9)   947.76. 

A.  John  J.  Power,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)   96,401.19.     E.   (9)   92,942.71. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers,  Jr.,  Scientific  Ap- 
paratus Makers  Association,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  610,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9300. 
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A.  William  Powers,  National  Hotising  Law 
Project,  1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Wasbingtcn,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Housing  Law  Project,  2150 
Shattuck  Avenue.  Suite  300,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94704. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Pratber  Seeger  DooUttle  Sc  Farmer.  llOl 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Prather  Seeger  DooUttle  &  Farmer,  1101 
16th   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade, 
1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Prather  Seeger  DooUttle  &  Farmer.  1101 
16th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.   20036. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  One 
First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60670. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  WUUam  S.  Prather,  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations.  Ill  Bast  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $745. 

A.  James  T.  Prendergast,  250  East  87th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  Stair  BuUders.  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Bralnard  E.  Prescott.  670  Main  Street, 
East  Aurora,  NY.  14052. 

B.  Security  New  York  State  Corp.,  One  East 
Avenue,  Rochester.  N.Y.  14638. 

E.  (9)  $708.27. 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036  (for 
Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Luclen  Servanty, 
31700  Blagnac,  France). 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International, 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
European  Aerospace  Corp..  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005). 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar,  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for 
Government  of  Morocco.  Rabat,  Morocco) . 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Sofreavla,  75  rue  la  Beetle,  Parts  Seme, 
France). 

A.  Paul  P.  Preston,  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611; 
925  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,406.25     E.  (9)  $280.17. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  O  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20000. 


B.  BonnevlUe  Power  Administration  Indus- 
trial Customers.  Suite  310.  Lloyd  Building. 
700  Northeast  Multromak  Street.  Portland, 
Oreg.  97232. 

D.  (6)  $6,172. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  Q  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Fisheries  Development  Corp.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $885. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  Q  Street  NW.,  Suit©  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 


A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co.,  1835  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,246. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  State  of  Alaska,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
D.  (6)  $2,187.50. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  Q  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Cruises,  Inc.,  2200  Sixth 
Avenue.  Seattle,  Wash.  98121. 

D.  (6)  $3,700. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Washington  Natural  Gas,  815  Mercer, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Companies. 
730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $668.75. 

A.  Woodruff  M.  Price.  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Industries,  Inc.,  500  Water  Street,  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  32202. 

B.  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Industries,  Inc.,  500 
Water  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Patricia  Pride.  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board. 
High  Ridge  Park.  Stamford.  Conn.  06905. 

D.  (6)  $64.77.     E.  (9)  $81.94. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima,  Jr.,  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  1736  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  Mechanical  Contrac- 
tors Association  of  America,  Inc.,  5530  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington, 
DC.  20015. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 


A.  Pro-LUe  Congressional  Dlstrtct  11,  P.O. 
Box  727,  San  Carlos,  Calif.  94070. 

D.  (6)  $615.91.     E.  (9)  $238.61. 

A.  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee — Indiana,  208  Tinkler,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  47901. 

A.  The  Proprtetary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $8,124.98. 

A.  Gerald  R.  Prout,  Burson-Marstellar,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  No.  760  South,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Burson-Morsteller.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
No.  750S.  Washington,  D.C.  (for  Gould,  Inc., 
Electric  Motor  Division,  1831  Chestnut  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63160) . 

A.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co., 
2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norristown,  Pa. 

A.  Jerry  Z.  Pruzan,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  616  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Public  Citizen's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)   $1,537.60.     E.   (9)   $5,462.96. 

A.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $25,280.81.     E.  (9)   $33,113.36. 

A.  David  E.  PuUen.  Johns-ManvlUe  Corp., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  214,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-ManvUle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5161  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Howard  Pyle  in,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston  Salem,  N.C.  27101. 

D.  (6)  $362.64. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  P.O.  Box  3731,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Fur  Industries,  101  West  30th 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10001. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  P.O.  Box  3731,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Bakers  Association,  P.O. 
Box  3731,  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  E.  R.  Quesada.  P.O.  Box  23551.  LEnfant 
Plaza  Station,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  L'Enfant  Plaza  Properties.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  23551,  L'Enfant  Plaza  Station,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20024. 

D.   (6)   $800. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  American  Public  Pover 
Association,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)    $496.62. 

A.  Robert  A.  Ragland,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Richard  W.  Rahn,  American  CouncU 
for  Capital  Formation,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $324.96. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.   (6)    $39,225.     E.   (9)    $39,226. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Randall,  Bangert  &  Thelen,  1626  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $900. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1205,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils,  Inc.,  188 
Industrial  Drive,  Suite  112,  Elmhurst,  ni. 
60126. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Marketing 
Reform,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1206, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $930. 

A.  Gary  B.  Randall,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $126. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Randall,  Suite  821.  1515  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  City  of  Independence.  Mo.,  103  North 
Main  Street.  Independence.  Mo.  64060. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,350. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Randall,  Suite  821,  1515  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Hlgnway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Clifford  R.  Klrby.  6916  Lake  Drive.  Ray- 
town.  Mo.  64133;  Keith  Artman.  Farmer  and 
Soil.  Inc..  Route  1.  Box  188.  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo.  64024. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $376. 

A.  Wm.  J.  RandaU,  Suite  821,  1515  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  United  States  Railway  Association,  955 
L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $390. 

A.  R.  Ray  Randlett,  1150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  3000-R, 
Morrlstown,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)   $60. 

Arthur  G.  Randol  III,  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1261  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York.  N.Y.  10020 

E.  (9)   $766.36. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Rapp.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  G.  David  Ravencraft,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391.  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 


A.  W.  Randall  Rawson,  3261  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  'Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.   (9)   $22.65. 

A.  J.  Gene  Raymond,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $754.90. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  SheUers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  76226. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Susan  E.  Reece,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $575.     E.    (9)    $3230. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $72.12.     E.    (9)    $4. 

A.  John  H.  Reed,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  409, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $8,000.     E.    (9)    $175.86. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
9465  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
90212. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fluor  Corp..  1627  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Great  Western  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, 8484  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.  90212. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Home  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  3731 
Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  9(X)10. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.;  Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Imperial  Resources  Association,  P.O. 
Box  119,  Brawley,  Calif.  92227. 

A.  Don  T.  Reeves,  246  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20002. 

D.    (6)    $2,497. 

A.  J.  Ronald  Reeves,  U.S.  Air,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  U.S.  Air.  Inc.,  Washington  National 
Airport.  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $165.29. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  R.D.  No.  2,  Boon- 
ton  Avenue,  Boonton,  N.J.  07005. 


B.  National  Association  of  RetaU  Grocers 
of  the  United  States.  Inc..  11800  Sunrise  Val- 
ley Drive.  Heston.  Va.  22091. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  Paul  Reiber.  1626  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
921,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Air  Leases.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
480233.  Miami.  Fla.  33148. 

D.   (6)    $1,900.     E.   (9)    $600. 

A.  Reld  &  Priest,  nil  I9th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $112.     E.  (9)  $1.60. 

A.  Jerry  E.  Relder,  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Arlington,  Va.   22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florlaaant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  John  A.  RelUy,  25th  Floor,  630  PUth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Harry  O,  Relnsch,  1310  Jones  Street, 
No  902,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  69  Fountain  Place,  Wil- 
kinson Street.  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  RaUroad  Association,  69 
Fountain  Place,  Wilkinson  Street.  Frankfort. 
Ky.  40601. 

A.  Diane  Rennert.  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)  $950.     E.   (9)  $136.08. 

A.  Jamie  Replogle,  Independent  Petroleiun 
Association  of  America,  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  llOl  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Reproductive    Freedom    League,    P.O. 
Box  11921,  Lexington,  Ky.  40579. 
D.   (6)  $481.     E.   (9)  $434.97. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  201  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  23314. 
D.   (6)  $6,960. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)  $10,827.     E.   (9)  $660. 

A.  Ljrnne  Revo-Cohen,  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Room  481,  Washington,  DC.  20045. 

B.  Federally  Employed  Women,  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Room  481,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20045. 

D.   (6)  $3,600.     E.   (9)  $2350. 

A.  Allan  R.  Rexinger,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $7,999.98.     E.  (9)  $136. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Reynolds,  300  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Bendix  Corp.,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)   $176.     E.   (9)   $90. 


A.  Frank  D.  Register,  National  Association  A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  National  Savings 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United  States,  Inc..  &  Loan  League,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
11800  Sunrise  Valley  Drive.  Reston.  Va.  23091.     ington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
^»0006. 

A.  Edmund  B.  Rice,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)    >2,259.65.     E.    (9)    $45.64. 

A.  Rice  Genocide  Research,  P.O.  Box  7307, 
Washington.  DC.  20014;  3046  Roosevelt,  De- 
troit, Mich.  48216. 

E.  (9)   9438.80. 

A.  Orace  Ellen  Rice,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.   (6)    93,375.     E.   (9)    994. 

A.  M.  Lee  Rice,  277  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Ogden  Corp..  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  Conoco,  Inc..  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  No.  1000,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc..  High  Ridge  Park.  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

A.  Alan  H.  Richardson,  American  Public 
Power  Association,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)   91,000. 

A.  Russell  W.  Richardson,  Lear  Slegler, 
Inc.,  Suite  1002.  1911  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lear  Slegler,  Inc.,  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

A.  Bruce  Rickerson.  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Elngineers.  345 
East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   93,000. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Rldgeway,  North  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  418  East  Rosser,  Box  1395, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)   9532.     E.    (9)    9558.77. 

A.  Mark  J.  Rledy.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   92,062.     E.   (9)   91,352. 

A.  E.  Philip  Rlggln.  National  Legislative 
Commission.  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Legion.  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)   95.529.     E.   (9)   9181.88. 

A.  Douglas  V.  Rigler.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Polev.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Republic  of  the  Philippines) ,  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Morris  A.  Riley,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn   Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)   91,200. 

A.  John  S.  Rlppey,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos.,  730 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   9601.88.     E.   (9)   921.60. 

A.  Carol  A.  Risher,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite 480,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    91.200.     E.   (9)    9136.72. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Risque.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Midland  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie,  499  South  C&pltol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Gaming  Industry  Association  of  Nevada. 
Inc.,  1  East  First  Street,  No.  1007,  Reno, 
Nev.  89501. 

D.   (6)    92,800.     E.   (9)    91,343.86. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  No.  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Off-Track  Bet- 
ting. P.O.  Box  446,  BaUvla,  N.Y.  14020. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Nevada  Resort  Association,  732  East 
Sahara  Avenue,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89104. 

D.  (6)   94.200.     E.  (9)   92,011.82. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie.  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Robert  L.  Roach,  7426  Piney  Branch 
Road,  Takoma  Park,  Md.  20012. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  960  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    92,903.83.     E.    (9)    91,846.27. 

R.  Roadside  Business  Association,  9001 
West  Braddock  Road,  Sf>rlngfleld,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)    91,757.40.     E.   (9)    91,757.40. 

A.  Perry  A.  Roberts.  8100  Florissant,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Etaerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florlsaant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136, 

E.  (9)   91,041.46. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts,  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  1800  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Wasihlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   960. 

A.  Betty  S.  Robinson,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  (UAW) .  1757  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) ,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.    (6)    97.403,18.     E.   (9)    9136. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  National  Rural  EUectric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    9227.52. 

A.  Ronn  Robinson,  National  Education  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  558.  Mercer  Island,  Wash 
98040. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    9953.     E.   (9)    9514. 

A.  Howard  W.  Roblson,  3903  Franklm 
Street.  Kensington,  Md.  20795. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  23451, 
L'Enfant  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.    (6)    92,250. 

A.  Antoinette  K.  Roche,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  709,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif, 
D.    (6)    9500.     E.   (9)    925. 

A.  Betty  P.  Rocker,  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  N.A.,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006 

B  Seafarers  International  Union  of  N.A., 
675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11232. 

D.  (6)    92.500.     E.   (9)    997.65. 

A.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  314,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, 345  Petroleum  Club  Building.  Denver, 
Colo.  80202. 

E.  (9)    9307.90. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick.  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.   (6)   92,500. 

A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Nationwide  Insurance 
Cos.  &  AfRliates,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  No.  304,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Cos.  &  Affiliates. 
1  Nationwide  Plaza,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)   92.500. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Rogers,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    92.500.     E.   (9)   91.611.11. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos.,  730 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    91,270.63. 

A.  James  T.  Rogers,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Margaret  Rogers.  Printing  Industries  of 
America,  Inc..  1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  91.000.     E  (9)  975. 

A.  Terrence  L.  Rogers.  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Govenmient 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  96,810.30.     E.  (9)  9145.49. 

A.  Richard  A.  Rohrbach,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
No.  809.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
No.  809.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  916,050. 
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A.  John  F.  Rolph  III,  American  E_nlters 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  91.500. 

A.  Teno  Roncallo.  701  Rocky  Mountain 
Plaza,  P.O.  Box  1707.  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  Colorado 
Interstate  Gas,  P.O.  Box  1087,  Colorado 
brings,  Colo.  80944. 

D.  (6)  93.000. 

A.  Tatlana  Roodkowsky,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20O62 

D.  (6)  92,000.     E.  (9)  9666.10. 

A.  James  E.  Rooks,  Jr.,  1216  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Spelser.  Krause  &  Madole,  1216  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Vera 
C.  Clemente,  No.  36  Roberto  Clemente  Street 
Ext.  San  Agustln,  Rio  Pledras,  P.R.  00926. 
Margarita  C.  Matlas,  Yagrumo  AD-3,  Valle 
Arriba  Heights,  Carolina.  P.R.,  and  Maria 
Lozano,  519th  Street,  QC-1.  Urb.  Country 
Club,  Rio  Pledras.  P.R.) . 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr..  Appalachian 
Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1986.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
25327. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1986, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25327. 

D.  (6)  9577.20.     E.  (9)  9653.86. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Hooney,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   92.552.     E.   (9)   9342.29. 

A.  Joyce  Roop,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  91.200. 

A.  John  C.  Roots.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  9200. 

A.  David  N.  Rose,  180  East  First  South 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84139. 

B.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co..  180  East  First 
South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Rose,  Schmidt,  Dixon,  Hasley,  Whyte  & 
Hardesty,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walda  W.  Roseman,  National  Public 
Radio.  2025  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   910,000.     E.  (9)  944.37. 

A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  m.  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


A.  Harvey  Rosenfleld,  133  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   92,625. 

A.  Rolsert  W.  Ross,  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   91,500    E.  (9)   914.10. 

A.  Seymour  N.  Ross,  DOA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Thomson- 
CSF  (AVS)  178  Boulevard  Gabriel  Perl,  92240 
Malakoff,  France),  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  P.  Ross,  South  Carolina  Petro- 
leum Council,  716  Keenan  Building,  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  299201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  943.86. 

A.  Alan  J.  Roth,  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Pierce,  Gainesvllle-Alachua 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  &  Sewer 
Utilities,  Sebrlng  Utilities  Commission,  cities 
of  Homestead,  Klsslmmee,  Lakeland,  Starke, 
Tallahassee,  F^a. 

A.  Barry  N.  Roth,  Williams  Co.'s,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  350,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  WUUams  Co.'s,  P.O.  Box  2400,  Tulsa. 
Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)  9150. 

A.  Marcus  Roth,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)   93,322.97. 

A.  Edwin  RothschUd.  1696  Westwlnd  Way, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Energy  Action  Educational  Foundation, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  967.60. 

A.  DonaJd  D.  Rounds,  South  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum. Council,  P.O.  Box  669,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
57501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  9400.     E.  (9)  9630.08. 

A.  Wimam  C.  Rountree,  1060  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Midland  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  9350. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke,  Lawyers  Building, 
231  East  Vermljo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80903. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car,  S.A.,  de  C.V.,  Balderas  36,  Mexico,  D.F.. 
Mexico. 

D.  (6)   92,400     E.  92,721.35. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Rowan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc., 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Harry  N.  Rosenfleld.  1735  DeSales  Street         A  James  C.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036.  Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association.  Ington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 
E.  (9)  9178.06. 

A.  John  W.  Rowland,  5151  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5151  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  George  S.  Royal,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 1117  North  19tb  Street.  P.O.  Box 
9204,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   927.67.     E.  (9)  9125.53. 

A.  Kathryn  Coe  Royce,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Wasihlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9575.     E.  (9)   952.75. 

A.  James  S.  Rubin,  1150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R. 
Morrlstown,  NJ.  07960. 

D.  (6)  92,250.     E.  (9)  950. 

A.  Steven  J.  Rukavlna.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.    (6)    9295.28. 

A.  Leonu^  H.  Ruppert,  New  Jersey  Petro- 
leum Council.  170  West  State  Street.  Trenton, 
N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petrolevun  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Perry  A.  Russ,  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists &  Ornamental  Horticulturists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists  &  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists,  901  North  Washing- 
ton Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Albert  R.  RusseU,  P.O.  Box  12285,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  P.O. 
Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Robert  M.  Russell.  2170  Piedmont  Road 
NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30324. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc..  2170  Pied- 
mont Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30324. 

D.  (6)  9160.     E.  (9)  9943. 

A.  Wally  Rustad.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aaso- 
clatlon,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washlngon,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  950. 

A.  Sheryl  P.  Rutledge,  1100  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

D.  (6)  9246.50.     E.  (9)  99.75. 

A.  Ella  Marice  Ryan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  1156 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  9100. 

A.  John  F.  Ryan,  International  Telephone 
Sc  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
200,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,    320    Park    Avenue,    New    York,    N.Y. 
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A.  Lyle  Ryter.  499  South  Capitol  S;.reet 
SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Security  Council,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,050. 

A.  Fred  J.  Sacco,  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council.  170  West  State  St.eet,  Trenton,  N.J. 
0B608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  210^  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Sackler,  National  Newspapi  r 
Association.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washli  ?ton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  »2.200.     E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  Robert  P.  St.  Louis,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98124. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $564.86. 

A.  Prank  Max  Salinger,  Truck  Trailer  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  2430  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Association, 
2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $600.    E.   (9)   $321.90. 

A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  Plying  Tiger  Line, 
Inc..  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Plying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport,  Los  Angeies.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Prank  P.  Sanders,  The  Signal  Cos..  Inc., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos.,  Inc..  9665  WUshlre 
Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  David  Sandler,  National  Council  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers.  2233 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Conununlty  Mental 
Health  Centers,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Peter  O.  Sandlund.  Room  315.  1725  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  Ehiropean  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations  17/18  Bury 
Street,  London  EC3A  5AH.  England. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Albert  C.  Saunders,  11S6  IBth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1165  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $4,999.     E.(9)  $11. 

A.  W,  P.  Sayles,  P.O.  Box  841.  Abilene,  Tex. 
79604. 

B.  West  Texas  Utilities  Co.,  P.O.  Box  841. 
Abilene.  Tex.  79604. 

A.  Henry  Schacht,  California  Canners  & 
Growers,  3100  Ferry  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers.  3100 
Perry  Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    $3,600.     E.   (9)   $407.75. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller.  3  M  Co..  1101  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Mmnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.. 
3M  Center.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 
E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer.  National  Broad- 
casting Co..  Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $168.     E.    (9)    $270.07. 

A  Jay  T.  Scheck.  Jr.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mlcb.  48121. 

D.  (6)    $499.69.     E.   (9)    $429.03. 

A.  Wenuy  W  Schiller,  National  Consumer 
Law  Center,  236  I,:assachusetts  Avenue  NE., 
Washington  DC. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  11 
Beacon  Street,  Boston  Mass.  02  IOC. 

E. (9)  $925. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $178.94. 

A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt.  Jr..  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc., 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Mahlon  C.  Schneider,  Green  Giant  Co., 
Hazeltine  Gates,  Chaska,  Minn.  55318. 

B.  Green  Giant  Co.,  Hazeltine  Gates, 
Chaska,  Minn.  55318. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Scholtz,  Coffee,  Sugar  and 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc..  Four  World  Trade 
Center,  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  and  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.. 
Four  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Michael  M.  Schoor,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Anthony  Schopp;  Machinery  Dealers 
National  Association,  11 10  Spring  Street, 
Sliver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1110  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

A.  Robert  I.  Schramm.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  909.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.  and  Superior 
Farming  Co..  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  A.  Kolbet  Schrlchte.  311  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  60  West  Street.  Annapolis, 
Md.  21401. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1901  North 
Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliances  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

K.  (9)  $84.90. 

A.  Mark  Schultz,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $123. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  Iowa  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, 1012  Fleming  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50309. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $685.41.     E.  (9)  $1,228.03. 

A.  /my  Schusshelm,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  &  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $223.70.     E.  (9)  $12.15. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.     E.  (9)  $142.60. 

A.  Schwartz  &  Connolly.  Inc.,  1815  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $134.72. 

A.  Jeffrey  H.  Schwartz.  1815  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Schwartz  &  Connolly,  Inc.,  1815  H  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for 
Owens-Illinois,  Toledo,  Ohio). 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $134.72. 

A.  Richard  Schwartz.  Boat/US.  880  South 
Pickett  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
States,  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexandria 
Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  William  F.  Schwlnd,  Jr.,  Marathon  Oil 
Co.,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Marathon  OH  Co.,  Flndlay.  Ohio.  45840. 

A.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
610,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,650.     E.  (9)  $6,665.75. 

A.  Harold  B.  Scogglns,  Jr.,  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $74.88. 

A.  David  A.  Scott,  Mississippi  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  42,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,176.     E.  (9)  $1,312.33. 

A.  John  W.  Scott.  The  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $458.34. 
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A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $50.63. 

A.  Harry  Richard  Seibert,  Jr.,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Norman  H.  Seldler.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  25 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associa- 
tion, Inc  ,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 
10017. 

A.  Armistead  I.  Selden.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  701.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.. 
1600  West  Hill  Street.  Louisville.  Ky.  40232. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $113.50. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender.  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $63.65. 


B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)    $1,481.     E.    (9)    $35. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza.  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)   $178.94. 

A.  Rebecca  Shapiro  &  Associates,  111  C 
Street   SE..   Washington.   D.C.  20003. 

B.  ColvlUe  Tribe.  Box  150,  Nespelem,  Wash. 
99155. 

A.  Ret>ecca  Shapiro  &  Associates,  111  C 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Makah  Tribal  Council,  P.O.  Box  115, 
Neah  Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

A.  Rebecca  Shapiro  &  Associates,  111  C 
Street   SE..   Washington.   D.C.   20003. 

B.  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  Box  217.  Casa 
Lake.  Minn.  86633. 

A.  Rebecca  D.  Shapiro,  111  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20003. 

B.  Qulnault  Indian  Nation,  P.O.  Box  1118, 
Taholah,  Wash.  98587. 


A.  Seven  Months  Session  for  Congress,  7201  A.   Rebecca  Shapiro  &  Associates.   Ill   C 

Wood   Hollow   Drive.  No.   337.   Austin.   Tex.  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

78731.  B.   Yakima  Indian  Nation,  P.O.  Box  161, 

E.  (9)  $453.  Toppenlsh,  Wash.  98948. 


A.  J.  Richard  Sewell,  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1102. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
529100.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $525.     E.  (9)  $301.90. 

A.  Seyfarth.  Shaw.  Pairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  718, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75221. 

A.  Seyf?rth,  Ghaw,  Falrweather  &  Gerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trans-Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $108.15. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Shallor.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,799.22. 

A.  James  M.  Shambereer.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenu?  NW..  No.  512.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B,  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  512. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $31.24. 

A.  Shamrock  Foods  Co..  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85009. 

A.  Lloyd  D.  Shand.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh  Bou- 
levard. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  David  Lewis  Shanlro,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  State".  1615  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20062. 


A.  John  J.  Sharkey.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Room  No.  204.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc..  Hartsfleld  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.   (6)   $986.50.     E.   (9)   $47.19. 

A.  Karen  Dolmatch  Shaw.  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  BankAmerlca  Corp..  Bank  of  America 
Center.  San  Francisco  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $224.     E.    (9)    $234.20. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  &  Ttowbridee. 
care  of  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
care  of  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
900-3.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlas  Corp.,  2506  Prudential  Plaza,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  80202 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  645. 
Grand  Cavman  Island.  Cayman  Islands.  Brit- 
ish West  Indies. 

D.   (6)   $3,027.50. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
900-S.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8100  Florissant. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

D.   (6)   $1,333. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corp., 
c/o  Regional  Office  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbrldee. 
c/o  Ram'av  D.  Potts.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
900-S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
Americas.  Inc..   127  East  59th   Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $1,168. 


A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potta  tc  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers.  200  Park 
Avenue.  Suite  303,  Room  23,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potta  &  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Group, 
c/o  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge.  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,264.35. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Eleanor  Clark,  c/o  J.  Reynolds  Barnes. 
11  American  Bank  Building.  621  Northwest 
Morrison  Street.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

E.  (9)   $4. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  CoaUquld,  Inc.,  1215  Citizens  Plaza. 
Louisville.  K7.  40202. 

E.  (9)   $18.68. 

A.  Shea  Sc  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Consumer  Solar  Electric  Power  Corp.. 
5811  Uplander  Way.  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)   $0.47. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca.  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $30,000.     E.   (9)    $21.57. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

B.  Nabisco.  Inc..  100  DeForest  Avenue,  East 
Hanover.  N.J.  07936. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  New  Zealand  Wool  Board,  139-141 
Featherstone  Street.  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western.  8  North  Jefferson 
Street.  Roanoke.  Va.  24011. 

E.  (9)  $1.64. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Ryder  Systems,  Inc.,  3600  Northwest 
82d  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33166. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  1919  Pennsvlvanla  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  706,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $67.27. 

A.  Matireen  Shea.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conmion  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D:C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,098.55.     E.  (9)  $44.16. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United  Steel  workers  of 
America,  815  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  5  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,009.87. 

A.  John  P.  Sheffey,  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services,  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $1,269.62. 
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A.  Jowanda  Shelton.  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Committee  for  Hiunane  Legislation,  11 
West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  308,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  308.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,072.50.     E.  (9)   $1,159.01. 

A.  Nelson  Shields,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington  DC.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,294. 

A.  RusseU  L.  Shipley,  Jr.,  1430  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 
Inc.,  1430  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $38.46. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  Penn  Central  Corp., 
1776  O  Street  NW.,  Suite  502.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Corp.,  245  Park  Avenue. 
44th  Floor,  Nev?  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Fred  B.  Shlppee,  American  Apparel  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  Inc.,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  No.  800,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Maniifacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  No. 
800,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Mary  Prances  Shlagel.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20086. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  W.  Bay  Shockley,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,550. 

A.  G.  Scott  Shotwell.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,475. 

A.  Lisa  Shulock,  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists. 1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wasihlng- 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  1208 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass 
02138. 

D.   (6)   $2,825. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Shuman,  Chevron,  U.S.A., 
Inc..  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Chevron.  U.S.A..  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Norman  D.  Shutler.  1525  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Clayton  Manufacturing  Co..  4213  North 
Temple  City  Boulevard.  El  Monte,  Calif. 
91731. 

D.    (6)    $4,693.24.     E.   (9)    $2,120.23. 

A.  Candlce  J.  Shy.  Enserch  Corp  .  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp..  301  South  Harwood 
Street.  Dallas.  Texas.  75201. 

D.   (6)    $1,023.     E.    (9)    $626. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Slegel,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,300.     E.   (9)    $24.50. 

A.  Mark  A.  Slegel,  Mark  A.  Slegel  &  Associ- 
ates, 400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  368. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Tadco  Enterprises,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Suite  1009,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6>    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $17.93. 

A.  Richard  H.  Siemsen,  8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)   $1,041.03. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Slerackl,  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council.  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Suite  514, 
Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $533.90. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Sigelman.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
No.  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $390. 

A.  David  Silver,  Investment  Co.  Institute, 
1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Silver.  Freedman.  Housley.  Taff  &  Gold- 
berg, 1800  M  Street  NW..  950N.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  Inc.,   1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $4,639.50.     E.   (9)    $1,995.08. 

A.  Barbara  Ann  Silverman,  2500  DeKalb 
Pike.  Norrlstown.  Pa.  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co., 
2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norrlstown,  Pa.  19404. 

A.  Althea  T.  L.  Simmons,  NAACP,  733  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Simon,  Deitch.  Sieman  &  Tucker.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  Michigan  University,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

A.  Simon.  Deitch.  Siefman  &  Tucker,  111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp.,  4000 
Tower  Center.  15th  Floor.  Southfleld.  Mich. 
48075. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $12.32. 

A.  Simon.  Deitch,  Siefman  &  Tucker,  111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suit  1050.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Michigan  Department  of  Education, 
Room  520.  Michigan  National  Tower.  Lansing, 
Mich.  48909. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $195.51. 

A.  Simon.  Deitch.  Siefman  &  Tucker,  111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suit  1050,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

A.  Mark  Simon,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.  Food  &  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington)  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)  $255.65. 

A.  Stanley  C.  Simon,  Simon  &  Twombly,  2 
Turtle  Creek  Village,  Dallas,  Tex.  75219. 

B.  Southland  Corp.,  2828  North  Haskell 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex.  75204. 

D.    (6)    $1,225.     E.    (9)    $590.60. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $741.79. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,132.50.     E.  (9)  $291.61. 

A.  Robert  C.  Singer  The  Soap  and  Deter- 
gent Association,  475  Park  Avenue  South  at 
32d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association. 
475  Park  Avenue  South  at  32d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Singer.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $506.54.     E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Donald  E.  Slnville,  227  North  Street. 
Manchester.  N.H.  03104. 

B.  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03105. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Skardon,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  William  J.  Skinner.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Pharmacopeial  Conven- 
tion. Inc..  12601  Twlnbrook  Parkway,  Rock- 
vllle.Md.  20854. 

D.  (6)  $436.68.     E.  (9)  $77.05. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany.  Jr.,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  on  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1825  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesvilie. 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  F.  Slatinshek  &  Associates,  Inc..  218 
North  Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Grvmiman  Aerospace  Corp..  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  11714;  United  Technologies  Corp..  1125 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005: 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  LacLede 
Center.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105;  Gould.  Inc.. 
Government  Systems  Group.  Rolling  Mea- 
dows. 111.  60008. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  William  T.  Slider,  925  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $786.40. 

A.  Frank  Slover.  Calorie  Control  Council. 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite 
500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 
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B.  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.  for  Calorie  Con- 
trol Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road 
Suite  500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Small  Business  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
702  Longfellow  Building,  1201  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $7,050.     E.  (9)   $13,422.92. 

A.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Indepenc  - 
ence,  1000  Sutton  Place  Building,  Wichlti., 
Kans.  67202. 

D.   (6)   $71,671.81.     E.  (9)  $5,881. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterway  Committee, 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  &  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  City  Gas  Co.  of  Florida,  955  East  25th 
Street,  Hlaleah,  Fla.  33013. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  &  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  1  Malaga 
Street,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  &  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Goldman  Sachs,  55  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  PeniiziOlI  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  77001, 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $334.92. 

A.  John  G.  Smlllie.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Permanente  K^edical  Group. 

D.  (6)  $21,924. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D. (6)  $500. 

A.  Smith,  Barney  Real  Estate  Corp..  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY. 
10019. 

E.  (9)  $  3,608. 

A.  Carl  Edward  Smith,  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp..  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $536.25.     E.  (9)  $174.69. 


A.  Catherine  Smith.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,712.57. 

A.  Douglas  J.  Smith  &  Associates,  2550  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Institute  of  Signage  Research,  4020  Fa- 
bian Way,  Palo  Alto,  CalU.  94304. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $4,110.48. 

A.  Douglas  J.  Smith  &  Associates,  2550  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  National  Electric  Sign  Association,  2625 
Butterfield  Road,  Suite  310E,  Oak  Brook,  111. 
60521. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $4,110.48. 

A.  Douglas  J.  Smith  &  Associates,  2550  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Sperry  Gyroscope.  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
11020. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Smith.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  &  Textile  Workers  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Work- 
ers Union.  770  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $95.91. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  No.  1000,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Florists' 
Transworld  Delivery  Association),  1425  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith.  Sim  Co.,  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $3,480.     E.  (9)  $92.35. 

A.  Marie  O.  Smith,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Michael  P.  Smith,  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association,  485  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  New  York  State  Bankers  Association, 
485  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $432.     E.  (9)  $464. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Smith,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Nelson  &  Harding  (for  MBPXL  Corp.). 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Smith.  ilOl  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Nelson  &  Harding  (for  National  Camp- 
ground Owners  Association),  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Smith.  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Nelson  &  Harding  (for  SunMaid  Raisin 
Growers  of  California) ,  ilOl  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Smith.  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


B.  Nelson  &  Harding  (for  Western  Growers 
Association).  UOl  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  P.  Daniel  Smith,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  Amenca, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $145.67. 

A.  Robert  Bland  Smith.  Jr.,  American 
Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $157. 

A.  Talbott  C.  Smith,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20062. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  William  H.  Smith.  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
200C6. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.     E.  (9)  $852. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98477. 
D.  (6)  $1,900.     E.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  306. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $909.52.     E.   (9)   $111.43. 

A.  Norman  J.  Snow.  Bohr  Industries,  Inc., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  No.  504,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Rohr  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  878, 
Chula  Vista,  Calif.  92012. 

D.  (6)  $340.     E.  (9)  $44.89. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates.  Inc.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  No.  1610,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  9100  East  Flair 
Drive,  El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 


A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc.,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  No.  1610,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  DSP.  Inc..  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates.  Inc..  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  No.  1610.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gould.  Inc..  10  Gould  Center.  Rolling 
Meadows,  ni.  60008. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  246  Second  Street 
NE.,   Washington,  DC.   20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington  DC. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $4110. 
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A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  United  Tr&nsportatlon 
Union.  400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  704,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street,  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  tSSO. 

A.  John  M.  Snyder,  600  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue SE.,  Suite  205,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  Bellefield  Office  Park, 
1601  lUth  S.E.,  Suite  151.  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98004. 

D.  (6)  •5,700. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

D.   (6)   $21,234.63.     E.   (9)   $55,428.75. 

A.  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,972.52. 

A.  Edmund  T.  Sommer.  Jr..  Council  of 
American-Flag  Ship  Operators.  1625  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $320. 

A.  S.  L.  Sommer  &  Associates.  Inc..  1800 
North  Kent  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Suite  1208.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     (9)  $483.18. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Asslniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes,  Port  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  Poplar,  Mont.  59255. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  ColviUe  In- 
dian Reservation,  Nespelem,  Wash.  99155. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Houlton  Band  of  Maliseets,  c/o  Maynard 
Polchles,  P.O.  Box  223,  Houlton.  Maine  O4730. 

A.  Sonosky.  Chambers  &  Sachse.  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe.  Wind  River  In- 
dian Reservation.  Port  Washakie.  Wyo.  82514. 

A.  Sonosky.  Chambers  &  Sachse.  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Port  Yates, 
N.  Dak.  58538. 

A.  Mary  Sophos.  National  Ftood  Processors 
Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Pood  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $375.     E.  (9)   $26. 

A.  Roberta  Lee  Sorensen,  1611  North  Kent 
Street.  Suite  803A,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  1611 
North  Kent  Street.  Suite  803A.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)   $760.     E.  (9)   $31.25. 

A.  Leland  R.  Sorteberg.  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Penosylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Shelby  £.  Southard.  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20086. 

D.  (6)   $5,900.     E.   (9)    $875. 

A.  Souther.  Spaulding.  Klnsey.  William- 
son &  Schwabe.  1200  Standard  Plaza,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

B.  American  Greyhound  Track  Operators 
Association.  139  Southeast  14th  Lane.  Miami, 
Pla.  33131. 

E.  (9)    $299.66. 

A.  Souther.  Spaulding.  Klnsey.  William- 
son &  Schvrabe.  1200  Standard  Plaza,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $24.70. 

A.  Southwest  Homef umishings  Association, 
4313  North  Central  Expressway.  Dallas.  Tex 
75205. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Sbellers  Associa- 
tion. 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 
D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  Larry  M.  Speakes.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10O17. 

A.  Philip  J.  Spear,  8150  Leesburg  Pike, 
Suite  1100,  Vienna.  Va.  22180 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  1100,  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht.  Schenley  Distillers. 
Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street.  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Distillers.  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10O19. 

A.  Specialty  Equipment  Market  Associa- 
tion, 11540  East  Slauson  Avenue,  Whlttler, 
Calif.  90606. 

A.  John  P.  ^leer.  Jr..  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  A.  Speir,  2022  Brookwood  Medi- 
cal Center  Drive,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35209. 

B.  Brookwood  Health  Services.  Inc.,  2022 
Brookwood  Medical  Center  Drive,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  35209. 

A.  Speiser.  Krause  &  Madole,  1216  16th 
Street   NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mrs.  Vera  C.  Clemente,  No.  36  Roberto 
Clemente  Street.  Ext.  San  Agtistin,  Rio 
Piedras,  PR.  00926.  et  al. 

A.  George  Spiegel.  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  770 
Kiely  Boulevard,  Santa  Clara,  Ca.  96051, 
et.  al. 

A.  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency, 
et  al. 

A.  Larry  N.  Splller.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spilman.  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Frederick  C.  Spreyer,  Pacific  Resources, 
Inc.,  1990  M  Street  NW..  Suite  560.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Resources,  Inc..  1060  Bishop 
Street.  P.O.  Box  3379.  Honolulu,  HawaU 
96842. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier,  Monsanto,  Co.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suit  604,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Squibb  Coip.,  40  West  57th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists. 
515  Busse  Highway.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.    (6)    $600.50. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
U.S.  Highway  50  and  Nail  Avenue,  P.O.  Box 
1906,   Shawnee   Mission,   Kans.   66222. 

D.  (6)  $2,715.     E.  (9)  $7.60. 

A.  Squire,  Sa.iiders  &  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pub'.ic  Securities  Association.  One 
World  Trade  Center.  New  York    NY.  10048. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Wresf.ing  Federation.  405 
West  Hall  of  Fame  Aveiiue,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
74074. 

A.  Staff  Builders.  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10O17. 

A.  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Martin  Dale.  North. 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $13,650.     E.   (9)    $3,627.44. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $2,093.75.     E.   (9)   $95.54. 

A.  Joe  A.  Stamm.  Standard  Oil  (Ohio), 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)   $562.60. 

A.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

E.  (9)   $3,211.50. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  Stang  and  Svendson. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  J.  Ray  McDermott  and  Co..  Inc.,  1010 
Common  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)   $395.71. 

A.  David  P.  sung,  Stang  and  Svendson, 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4531, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

D.   (6)   $921.54. 

A.  David  P.  SUng,  Stang  and  Svendson. 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Fred  J.  Russell.  P.O.  Box  54228,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90054. 
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A.  David  P.  Stang,  Stang  and  Svendson, 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Zapata  Corp.,  711  Louisiana  Avenue, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)    $54.31. 

A.  Michael  J.  Stanton.  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)   $135. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
321,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Walter  M.  Stark.  P.O.  Box  2563.  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

D.   (6)    $247.50.     E.   (9)    $799.86. 

A.  John  M.  Starrels,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Charles  D.  Statton,  2130  Oaks  Drive, 
Hillsborough,  Calif.  94010. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute,  767  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,600. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Broadcast  Mxxsic.  Inc.,  320  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Staviskv,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.  Suite  302.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036  (for  Brazilian  Coffee  Insti- 
tute, 767  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
10022). 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,060. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayln.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Steetinlus  &  Holllster.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
American  Hospital  Association,.  444  North 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20001). 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayln,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Steetinlus  &  Holllster,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Machinery  Dealers  National  Association.  1110 
Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910). 

D.   (6)    $3,161.50.     E.    (9)    $22.47. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayln,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Steetinlus  &  Holllster,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Special  Committee  for  Workplace  Product 
Liability  Reform.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036). 

A.  Eugene  H.  Stearns.  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  1200  Harger  Road.  Suite  323.  Oak 
Brook.  111.  60521. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  John  L.  Steele.  Time,  Inc.,  888  16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time.  Inc..  Time  and  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,200.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Barbara  Diane  Steigler.  925  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $407.17. 

A.  Theodore  P.  Stein.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Conunon  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,558. 

A.  Vern  Stephens,  Cal  F^lelohol,  Inc.,  31  H 
Street,  Bakersfield,  Calif.  93304. 

B.  Cal  Fuelohol,  Inc.,  31  H  Street,  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.  93304. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery, 1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $3,636.25. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $820.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Talley  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  849. 
Mesa,  Ariz.  85201. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Richard  W.  Sternberg,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Karen  L.  Stevens,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Art  Stewart,  The  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  5308  T.A.,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
5308  T.A.,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

A.  Robert  B.  Stewart,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  3810  Wllshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $7,725.     E.  (9)  $105.73. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  Hoffmann-La  Roche, 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc.,  340  Klngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  LaVerne  Still.  National  Cotton  Council. 
103O  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $195. 

A.  John  W.  Still  waggon.  Coffee.  Sugar  & 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.,  Pour  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 


B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.. 
Pour  World  Trade  Center.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  617,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufactxirers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
517.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Stephen  A.  Stitle,  Eli  LUly  &  Co.,  1901 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  705,  Washli^gton,  D.C. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Adam  D.  Stolpen,  Pitney  Bowes,  1101 
30th  Street  NW.,  Suite  203,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Pitney  Bowes.  69  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Drive,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  William  M.  Stover.  Chemical  Uanu- 
facturers  Association.  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  David  E.  Strachan.  National  Association 
of  Personnel  Consultants,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  15th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants, 1012  14th  Street  NW.,  15th  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Richard  B.  Straus.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,750. 

A.  J.  Stephen  Street,  1806  Barbee  Street, 
McLean,  Va. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  420, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $10,760.     E.  (9)  $70.16. 

A.  John  H.  Stroh.  Suite  34(X),  One  Mercan- 
title  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Taylor  Group,  Inc.,  555  Brown  Road, 
Hazelwood,  Mo.  63042. 

A.  George  W.  Strong,  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Corp..  P.O.  Box  1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1188.  Houston,  Tex.,  77001. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $414.32. 

A.  S<^roock  ti  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $11.30. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  &  Co..  Inc.,  160  Water  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)  $23.70. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1160  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mrs.  Patsy  Perry,  c/o  Alan  Harris.  70 
Glenn  Cove  Road,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $21.80. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1160  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Office  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

E. (9)  $7. 
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A.  Stroock  tc  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  Scientific  Games  International,  Inc., 
1615  Cumberland  Parkway  NW.,  Atlanta.  Oa. 
30339. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Co.,  48S0 
Street  Road,  Travos,  Pa.  19049. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,   Chicago,   111..   60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago, 
111.  60601. 

D.   (6)    $3,625.     E.   (9)    $265.16. 

A.  Robert  B.  Stulberg,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
No.  708,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Oroup.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  618  Washington 
Building.   Washington.   D.C.   20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  618  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Sturgeon,  182  Crater  Lane. 
Kensington.  Conn.  06037. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street.  Berlin.  Conn.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $786.21.     E.    (9)    $363.70. 

A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman.  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Co..  2700  Foshay 
Tower.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  56402. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Beauregard.  1800  M  Street 
NW..   Suite   925N.    Washington.   DC.    20036. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Suite 
2680.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $385.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  AMAX.  Inc.,  AMAX  Center.  Greenwich, 
Conn..  06830. 

E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co.,  65  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $11.10. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  1775  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  INCO  Ltd.,  Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 
Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada  M5K  1E3. 

A.  Harold  R.  Sullivan.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Jim  Sullivan.  1717  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Indeoendent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  603,  Washington.  DC 
20036.  "* 

D.  (6)  $12,793.71.     E.  (9)  $127.38. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  723  Investment  Bulld- 
Inif,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
Alea,  Hawaii  96706. 

E.  (9)  $64.60. 


A.  Scott  K.  Sullivan.  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees.  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  KVf., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,008.10.     E.  (9)  $48.36. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Worcester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64137. 

D.  (6)  $7,350.     E.  (9)  $55.26. 

A.  Duward  P.  Sxunner,  Jr.,  Professional 
Insurance  Agents,  400  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents,  400 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  SunMald  Raisin  Growers  of  California, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  the  R^ubllc  of  Zaire, 
Kinshasha,  Zaire. 

D.   (6)   $5,212.90. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  School  Transportation  Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  324,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  $435.     E.  (9)  $4.25. 

A.  Susman,  Stern.  Helfetz.  Lurle,  Sheehan. 
Popkin  &  Chervitz,  7733  Forsyth  Boulevard, 
22d  Floor,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105;  and  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Committee, 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  22d  Moor,  St.  Lotils, 
Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Susman,  Stern.  Helfetz,  Lxu-le,  Sheehan. 
Popkin  &  Chervitz,  7733  Forsyth  Boulevard, 
22d  Floor,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105;  and  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1400-580 
Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Susman.  Stern.  Helfetz.  Lurle,  Sheehan. 
Popkin  &  Chervitz  7733  Forsyth  Boulevard, 
22d  Floor,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105;  and  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Valley  Une  Co.,  120  South  Central, 
Clayton,  Mo.  63106. 

D.  (6)  $3,760. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Industrial  Clay  and  Georgia 
Kaolin  Division  of  Yara  Engineering  Corp., 
511  Westminister  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  NJ 
07270. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbUl  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Anglo-American  Clays  Corp.  P.O.  Box 
471,  Sandersvllle,  Ga.  31082. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
140  Garden  Street.  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemicals  Corp., 
299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Equifax,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4081,  Atlanta 
Oa.  30302. 

D.  (6)  $990.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  T.  Cartter  Lupton,  c/o  Miller 
and  Martin,  Volunteer  State  Life  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Preeport  Kaolin  Division  of  Freeport 
Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  M.  Ruber  Corp..  Thornall  Street, 
Edison,  N.J.  08817. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.,  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Co., 
2321  Anderson  Avenue,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
66502;  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
KPB  Insurance  Co.,  Manhattan,  Kans.  66502. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $4.97. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co..  120  South  Hubbard  Lane.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  40207;  FB  Insurance  Co.,  120  South 
Hubbard  Lane,  LoulsvUle,  Ky.  40207. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $4.97. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsblU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lawyers'  Title  Guaranty  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
2671,  Orlando,  Fla.  32802. 

E.  (9)  $68.21. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  and  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1295  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
01111. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mullite  Co.  of  America,  Andersonvllle, 
Oa.  31711. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
520  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
1740  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co.,  Dodge 
at  33d  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68131. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co..  Dodge 
at  33d  Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68131;  United 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Dodge  at  33d 
Street,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68131. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $4.97. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  Sc  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Cos.,  Suite 
1060,  Tower  Place,  3340  Peachtree  Road  NE.. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30326. 
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A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
501   Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  Sc  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nord  Resources  Corp.,  Ole  Town  Park. 
39  Iron  Gate  Drive.  Dayton.  Ohio  45459. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  63202. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  3100  First 
National  Bank  Tower,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303; 
and  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Oglethorpe  Power  Corp.,  2888  Wood- 
cock Boulevard.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30341. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  78,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205;  South- 
ern Farm  Bureau  Casualty  Insurance  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1985,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205;  Missis- 
sippi Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $4.97. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Scottish  Rite  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children,  c  o  Butler,  Blnlon,  Rice, 
Cook  &  Knapp,  Esperson  Buildings,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.   (9)   $15. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  Thlele  Kaolin,  Co.,  Kaolin  Road,  San- 
dersvllle, Oa. 

A.  Southerland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  One  Tower 
Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $13.68. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Farm  Bureau  Family  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  130  East  Washington  Street,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.  46204;  &  United  Farm  Bu- 
reau Mutual  Insurance  Co..  130  East  Wash- 
ington Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46204. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (,9)  $4.97. 

A.  Sutln,  Thayer  &  Browne,  P.O.  Box  1946, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87103. 

B.  OfBce  of  the  Attorney  General.  State  of 
New  Mexico,  P.O.  Drawer  1508.  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.  87601. 

A.  W.  Thomas  Suttle,  204  G  Street  SW., 
Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers,  Inc.,  llll  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  608,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,180.     E.  (9)  $274. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson,  Jr.,  Stang  and 
Svendson,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20OO6. 

B.  ChampUn  Petroleum  Co.,  346  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson,  Jr.,  Stang  and 
Svendson.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  Offshore  Marine  Service  Association, 
Suite  2939,  2  Canal  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 
70130. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson,  Jr.,  Stang  and 
Svendscn,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Energy  Co.,  345  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson.  Jr..  Stang  and 
Svendson.  1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Pacific.  345  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $23.42. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson.  11212  Farmland 
Drive,  RockviUe.  Md.  20852. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  80O.  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,156.49.     E.  (9)  $905.49. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney.  25  Louisiana  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $12,150. 

A.  John  L.  Sweeney.  13931  Esworthy  Road. 
Germantown,  Md.  20767. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box  23451 
L'Enfant  Plaza.  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney.  800  Solar  Building, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
18016. 

A.  Rosemarie  Sweeney,  American  Academy 
of  Family  Physicians.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
West,  Suite  2970.  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $363.26.     E.  (9)  $582.62. 

A.  Richard  Preston  Swlgart.  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  201,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co..  American  Lane. 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9^  «a9!7.1.'l. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell.  P.O.  Box  2636, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
P.O.  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27603. 

D.  (6)   $243.90. 

A.  Michael  T.  Swlnehart,  1422  West  Peach- 
tree  Street  NW.,  Suite  612.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Howard  Symons,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $2,750.01. 

A.  Lewis  M.  Taffer.  American  Express  Co., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Elxpress  Co.,  American  Express 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massacbusetto 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster  (for  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  444  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20001).  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.   (6)   $386. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  ft  Holllster  (for  Cin- 
cinnati Stock  Exchange,  206  Dixie  Terminal 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46202) ,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46202. 

D.    (6)    $4,925.     E.    (9)    $42.78. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster  (for  Family 
Leisure  Centers,  Inc.,  1906  Highland  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  46219),  Dixie  Terminal 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46202. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   4.20. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  &  HoUlstar  (for  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc..  1010  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  DC. 
20007) .  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  46202. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stattlnlus  &  Holllstar  (for  Hanna- 
Barbara's  Marlneland,  Box  937,  Rancho  Palos 
Verdes,  Calif.  90274) .  Dixie  Terminal  BuUd- 
Ing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.    (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    $3.34. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster  (for  Hanna- 
Barbara  Productions,  Inc.,  3400  Cahuenga 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90068) ,  Dixie 
Terminal  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46202. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster  (for  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mount  St. 
Joseph,  Ohio) .  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45202. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster  (for  Special 
Committee  for  Workplace  Product  Liability 
Reform.  1800  Massachusetta  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
708,  Washington,  DC.  20036) ,  Dixie  Tenninal 
BuUdlng,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46202. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnixis  &  Holllster  (for  Taft 
Broadcasting  Co.,  1906  Highland  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45219) ,  Dixie  Terminal 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.    (6)    5,004.     E.   (9)    $19.51. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster  (for  Werner 
Von  Clemm,  214  East  17  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003),  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  46202. 

A.  Tanaka  Walders  &  Rltger,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  of 
Japan.  2-2,  Marunouchi.  3-chome.  Chlyoda- 
Ku.  Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $2,550. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Tandy,  23  Pascack  Road,  Wood- 
cliff  Lake,  N.J.  07676. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,255. 

A.  Susan  Tannenbaum,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,355.65.     E.  (9)  $36.25. 

A.  William  M.  Tartikoff.  Investment  Co. 
Institute.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $288.     E.  (9)  $133.29. 

A.  David  K.  Taylor.  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  620,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  OH  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Taylor  Group.  Inc.,  666  Brown  Road. 
Hazel  wood.  Mo.  63042. 

E.  (9)  $180. 

A.  Peggy  Taylor,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $11,163.50.     E,  (9)  $515.73. 

A.  Sid  Taylor,  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
325  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $382. 

A.  Arthur  Earle  Teele.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1877. 
135  South  Monroe  Street,  Suite  lOOC,  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.  32302. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

A.  WUllam  K.  Tell.  Jr..  1060  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler,  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  420.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Paul  Tendler  Associates,  2020  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  420,  Washington,  DC.  20006.  (for 
National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses). 

D.  (6)  $1,575.     E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Betty-Grace  Terpstra.  925  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $293.68. 

A.  Robert  P.  Terzlan,  1111  I9th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  nil  igth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)  $193.78. 

A.  Textron,  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.I.  02903. 

D.  (6)  $2,049.     E.  (9)  $2,608. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1156  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Caason,  Calligaro  &  Mutryn  (for 
Himiana.  Inc.,  1  Riverfront  Plaza.  P.O.  Box 
1438.  LoulsvUle.  Ky.  40201).  2500  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $4,600. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Oklahoma  State  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion. 200  Northeast  28th  Street.  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  71305. 

D.  (6)  $920. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1165  16th  Street  NW 
Washington..  DC.  20006. 

B.  Physicians  Placement  Group,  Inc  970 
Executive  Parkway.  Suite  101,  St.  Louis,'  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer,  Suite  1128. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores,  1889 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  705,  Washington,  D.C. 
20035. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  &  Scheer,  Suite  1128, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Mbabane. 
Swaziland. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  &  Scheer,  Suite  1128, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Time-Critical  Shipment  Committee. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Craig  O.  Thlbaudeau.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  3261 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $57.90. 

A.  13th  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee, 860  Dearborn  Place,  Qllroy.  Calif. 
95020. 

D.  (6)  $380.     E.  (9)  $306.28. 

A.  38th  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District  Ac- 
tion Committee,  8654  Bonview  Terrace,  Wil- 
llamsvllle,  N.Y.  14221. 

A.  39th  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee, Rural  Delivery  No.  2,  Allegany,  N.Y. 
14706. 

E.  (9)  $24.96. 

A.  36th  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District  Ac- 
tion Committee.  129  Belmont  Avenue,  Buf- 
falo, NY.  14223. 

£.  (9)  $26.64. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas.  1522  K  Street  NW., 
No.  828,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
No.  828.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Robert  L.  Thomas,  National  Association 
of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals,  1701  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Susan  P.  Thomases.  Wlllkie  Farr  &  Gal- 
lagher. 153  East  53d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Wlllkie  Parr  &  Gallagher,  153  East  53d 
Street,  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson,  American  Association 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions, 11325  Seven  Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md. 
20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization,  11325  Seven 
Locks  Road.  Potomac,  Md.  20864. 

D.  (6)  $508.     E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  F^ed  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 14th  Floor.  First  American  Center, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37238. 

B.  Westinghouse.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,520.    E.  (9)  $776.11. 


A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists &  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,833.71. 

A.  Kathleen  O.  Thompson.  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  1120  Conecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Richard  L.  Thompson,  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  808,  Wash- 
ing, DC.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories.  Abbott  Park.  North 
Chicago,  ni.  60064. 

A.  Roger  G.  Thompson,  Kentucky  Power 
Co..  1701  Central  Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

B.  Kentucky  Power  Co.,  1701  Central  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $285.     E.  (9)  $736.83. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc., 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc.,  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive.  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $543.99. 

A.  James  L.  Thome,  Tenneco,  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Gil  Thurm.  925  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $56.67. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tlchenor  III.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.. 
Inc..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  No.  1104.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co..  Inc.,  1407  Cummings 
Drive  Richmond.  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $720.     E.  (9)  $114.57. 

A.  Drew  V.  Tldwell.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1410.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1410,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $932 

A.  Paul  J.  Tiemey,  Transportation  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1107,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Transpwrtation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wallace  F.  Tillman.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $128. 

A.  Martin  R.  TUson.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  2563,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box  2563, 
Birmingham.  Ala.  36202. 

D.  (6)  $202.     E.  (9)  $1,814.79. 
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A.  C.  H.  Tlmberlake,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville. 
Okla. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Committee, 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  Suite  2201,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)   $523. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,313. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, 1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)   $38. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919.  Detroit, 
Mich.  48228. 

D.  (6)  $8,594.     E.  (9)  $77.80. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1045, 
Skokle.  111.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $193. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  P.O.  Box  57,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $413. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  M^Jor  League  Baseball.  75  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $633. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Middle  South  ServlCfs.  Inc.,  Box  61000. 
New  Orleans.  La.  70161. 

D.  (6)  $1,073. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D. (6)  $563. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  ISOO  Century  Park  East. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $523. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW^..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co,  of  Indiana.  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,018. 

A.  Michael  L.  Tiner.  United  Food  li  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001, 

B.  United  Pood  &  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (fl)  $4,589.29.     E.  (9)  $152.33. 


A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $466.54. 

A,  EHien  S.  Tisdale.  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  610.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6.)  $1,350.     E.  (9.)  $184.31. 

A.  Title  Associates,  Inc.,  Route  2,  Box  89, 
Columbia,  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  912,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9.)  $1,563.50. 

A.  James  R.  Tobin,  Becton  Dickinson  &  Co., 
Mack  Centre  Drive  II,  Paramus,  NJ.  07652. 

B.  Becton  Dickinson  &  Co..  Mack  Centre 
Drive.  Paramus.  N.J.  07652. 

D.  (6.)  $2,000.     E.  (9.)  $225. 

A.  Mary  A.  Tobin.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9.)  $88.95. 

A.  Patrick  F.  Tobin,  International  Long- 
shoremen's &  Warehousemen's  Union,  417 
Fourth  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  1188  Franklin  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  94109. 

D.  (6.)   $5,553.34. 

A.  Warren  D.  Toburen.  Cities  Service  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  207.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6.)  $155. 

A.  David  G.  Todd.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  507.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6.)  $2,000. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Todd.  American  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Council.  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1750 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6.)  $1,125.     E.  (9.)  $6,63. 

A,  William  R,  Tolley.  Jr..  Harris  Corp., 
Melbourne.  Fla,  32919. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

E.  (9.)  $57.80. 

A.  Davis  J.  Tomasln.  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B,  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6.)    $6,012.30.     E.   (9.)    $1,890.99. 

A.  William  D.  Toohey.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations. 
Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Howard  A.  Topel.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mullin.  Connor  &  Rhjme  (for  Alberto 
de  la  Vega-Rlpol,  Apartado  384,  Marbella 
(Malaga).  Spain).  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $46.10. 


A.  Christine  Y.  Topping,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  &  Universities,  1717  Massachusetu 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $8,104.     E.    (9)    $86.96. 

A.  John  M.  Torbet,  1745  Jefferson  Devls 
Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  1746  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $32.26. 

A.  Jay  C.  Townley,  715  South  Harvey,  Oak 
Park.  lU.  60304. 

B.  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co.,  1856  North  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60639. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1107.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Transportation  Institute.  923  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $426.33. 

A.  Paula  C.  Treat,  National  Home  Furnish- 
ings Association,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
514,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni.  60654. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe,  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trans  World  AirUnes,  Inc.,  606  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $263. 

A.  WllUam  C.  Trlplett  n,  965  L'Enfant 
Plaza  North  SW.,  No.  905,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard,  Garden*.  CalU. 
90247. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $101.46. 

A.  Olenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 

ni. 

D.  (6)  $9,260.     E.  (9)  $243.20. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Trueblood,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  401  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  111.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co.,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $203.39. 

A.  Jerry  R.  Tucker,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  (UAW) ,  1757  N  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $7,691.66.     E.  (9)  $101.60. 

A.  John  B.  Tucker,  Jr.,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists,  1760  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Philip  J.  Tulimierl,  Jr.,  9  West  57 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10019. 
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B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  57  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10019. 

A.  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,   1101 
17tti  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.    (6)    $2,603.54.     E.    (9)    $3,201.92. 

A.  Richard  P.  Txxrney,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney  &  McCamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Shela  C.  Turpln,  American  Banken  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  L.  Stanton  Tuttle,  213  Belle  Meade 
Boulevard.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37205. 

B.  Brookwood  Health  Services.  Inc.,  2010 
Brookwood  Medical  Center  Drive.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  36209. 

A.  Joseph  R.  Tyler,  1209-B  Quarry  Road. 
Marlon,  Ind.  46952. 

B.  United  States  Fiber  Corp.,  101  South 
Main  Street.  E>elphos,  Ohio  45833. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedle.  Scientific  Appara- 
tus Makers  Association,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Edgar  H.  Twine.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $48.68. 

A.  G.  John  Tysse,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000. 
Washinorton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon),  Ltd., 
Suite  212,  Tower  A,  320  Queen  Street.  Ottawa. 
Ontario,  Canada  KIRSA  2. 

A.  Jerry  G.  Udell.  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  Inc..  1616 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  John  C.  Uehlinger.  501  North  Quaker 
Lane,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Maoping  (ACSM),  210  Little  Falls  Street, 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22046. 

D.  (6)   $739.06. 

A.  Unicare  Services.  Inc.,  105  West  Mich- 
igan Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53203  (for  Nurs- 
ing Homes.  Health  Salons) . 

E.  (9)   $3,750. 

A.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland.  Maine  04112. 
E.   (9)   $165.20. 

A.  United   Action  for  Anlmal.<;.   Inc..   205 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 
D.   (6)    $2,355.90.     E.   (9)    $2,355.90. 


A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue. 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

E.   (9)    $9,343.90. 

A.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $39,618.14.    £.   (9)   $39,618.14. 

A.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1478, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)   $1,805.39. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
E.   (9)   $10,161.77. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    $7,315.     E.   (9)    $5,102.73. 

A.  United  States  Cruises.  Inc..  2200  Sixth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98121. 

E.  (9)    $3,789.80. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036 

D.  (6)    $920.     E.    (9)   $920. 

A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

E.  (9)    $131,824.37. 

A.  U.S.  Maritime  Committee.  Inc.,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)    $5,500.     E.    (9)    $18,471.67. 

A.  United  States  and  Overseas  Employees 
Tax  Fairness  Committee.  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  10O2.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,658.     E.    (9)    $28,268.24. 

A.  Lloyd  N.  Unsell.  1101  16th  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $87.50. 

A.  United  Van  Lines.  Inc.,  1  United  Drive, 
Penton.  Mo.  63206. 
E.   (9)    $19,370.80. 

A.  Drew  A.  Upton.  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  610, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Mathew  Valencic.  10  E  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  HALT,  Inc.,  10  E  Street  SE..  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $60. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valenti.  1600  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Francis  R.  Valeo.  818  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  U.N.  University.  Washington.  D.C.  1180 
United  Nations.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe,  1220  19th 
Street.  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Alaska  Petro'^hemical  Co..  3700  Bu«Talo 
Speedway.  Suite  806.  Houston.  Tex.  77098. 

D.  (6)  125. 


A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied-General  Nuclear  Services,  P.O.  Box 
847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe,  A  Profes- 
sional Corporation,  1220  19th  Street,  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  1620  I  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.,  Barrow, 
Alaska  99723. 

D.  (6)  $314.     E.  (9)  $71.25. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Basin.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2297,  Midland,  Tex. 
79702. 

D.  (6)  $187.     E.  (9)  $40.75. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box  44, 
Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $33.50. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Huntington's  Disease  Coalition.  250  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hydro-Energy  Associates.  Inc..  7612 
Route  130.  Pennsauken,  N.J.  08110. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Automobile 
Crash  Protection.  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
201.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  North  Slope  Borough.  P.O.  Box  69.  Bar- 
row, Alaska  99*723. 

D.  (6)  $320.     E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220  19th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co..  1776  Lincoln 
Street,  P.O.  Box  5568.  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $43.40. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  77 
Beale  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Palm  Beach-Broward  Farmers  Commit- 
tee for  Legislative  Action.  P.O.  Box  396, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.  33435. 

D.   (6)   $130.     E.   (9)   $32.25. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe,  1220 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Republic  Geothermal.  Inc..  11823  East 
Slauson  Avenue.  Suite  One.  Santa  Fe 
Springs.  Calif.  90670. 

D.  (6)  $438.     E.  (9)  $52. 
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A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  South  Florida  Tomato  &  Vegetable 
Growers  Association.  P.O.  Drawer  B.B.. 
Homestead.  Fla.  33030. 

D.  (6)  $130.     E.  (9)  $32.25. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Southwest  Winter  Vegetable  Growers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1670,  Immokalee,  Fla. 
33934. 

D.  (6)  $130.     E.  (9)  $32.25. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  25  E  Street  Associates.  1220  19th  Street 
NW..   Suite   400.    Washington.   D.C.    20036. 

E.  (9)  $22.60. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Western  Crude  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  5668, 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $540.     E.  (9)  $37.40. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc.,  Liberty  Lane. 
Hampton.  N.H.  03842. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1200 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Windfarms.  Ltd..  402  Jackson  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  &  Sutcllffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Yellowstone  Park  Co..  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  Wyo.  82190. 

D.  (6)  $860.     E.  (9)  $27. 

A.  H.  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc.  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  1120.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del.   19898. 

D.  (6)  $60.     E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1180.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    $1,091.25.     E.   (9)    $2,018.59. 

A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.t  Suite  1120.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Seating  Co..  901  Broadway 
Avenue  NW..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  49504. 

D.  (6)   $5,550. 

A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1120.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  195  Montague 
Street.  Brooklyn.  NY.  11201. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1120,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Citibank.  399  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY.  10043. 

A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1120.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Jackson.  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $16,600. 


A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1120.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Duke  Power  Co..  Box  33189.  Charlotte. 
N.C.  28242. 

D.   (6)   $2,000 

A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  States  Utilities  Co..  P.O.  Box  2951. 
Beaumont.  Tex.  77701. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Christine  L.  Vaughn.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20062. 

D.   (6)    $195.     E.   (9)  I  $24.45. 

A.  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp..  341  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Gilda  Ventres:a.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Hi.  60811. 

D.  (6)   $2,376.     E.  (9)  $99.82. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler.  P.O.  Box  2521.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2521.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  C.  John  Vermllye.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Verner.  Lilpfert,  Bernhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hellenic  Republic  of  Greece.  2221  Mass- 
achusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

A.  Verner.  Lilpfert,  Bernhard  and  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  Pan 
American  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $15,713.     E.  (9)  $58.23. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  llOl  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  city  of  Houston), 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $5,118.75. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Continental  Re- 
sources Co.).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  900.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $13,650.     E.   (9)   $176.64. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Houston  Natu- 
ral Gas  Corp.).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  No.  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $900. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Slurry  Trans- 
port Association).  1101  ODnnectlcut  Avenue 
NW..  No.  900.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,518.75.     E.    (9)    $39.25. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp.).  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  900.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  «262.50. 

A.  John  C.  Vickerman.  American  Society 
of  Association  Executives.  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vlge',  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  SiUte  207,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $20. 

A.  Rudolph  A.  Vlgnone,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 

D.   (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Howard  A.  Vine,  National  Assn.  of  Man- 
ufacturers, 1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers.  1776 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr.,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Hartford. 
Conn.  06115. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $8. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr..  Alston.  Miller  & 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  John  Nuveen  &  Co..  Inc..  209  S.  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.     E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Andrew  Vltall,  Jr..  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $147.50. 

A.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc..  27621  Park- 
view Boulevard.  Warren.  Mich.  48092;  P.  A. 
Hutchinson.  Jr..  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  2450.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

E.  (9)    $2,274.23. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800S.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  1010 
Wisconsin  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $996. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  8008.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Agricultural  Development 
Service.  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $9,300.     E.  (9)  $638.80. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800S.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ohio  Manufacturers  Association,  100 
East  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 

D.  (6)  $1,742.90.     E.  (9)  $18.70. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage.  1200  Northwest  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorp..  1200  Northwest 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

A.  Robert  J.  Wager.  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  Suite  850, 
2020  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $810.     E.  (9)  $3.76. 
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A.  Paul  Wagner,  Wagner  &  Baroody,  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Electrolert,  Inc..  475  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016 

E.  (9)  (331.25. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Walte,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  lOO  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $3,770.     E.  (9>  $5,612.27. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite,  First  National  Boston 
Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal 
Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc..  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022 

A.  Robert  E.  Waldron,  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Michigan.  P.O.  Box  10070, 
Lansing.  Mich.  48901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $640.63.     E.  (9)  $531.79. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can BaUroads.  412  First  Street  SE..  Suite  200 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $930.40. 

A.  Charles  W.  Walker,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  1125  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $6,260. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Agrlco  Chemical  Co.  et  al. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  1200  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 

TniSSf^""*'*  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Amax,  Inc.,  et  al. 
D.   (6)  $4,276. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 

oXiSSf^'^*^*  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
o,!;S2f^''*°**  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  TelegraDh  Co 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  Da?0036!^' 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
P^v^lvanla  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

w«>,f.*^**'J^^''*''  ^°^-  **20  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 
D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pwu^ylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

18016°**^^*''*™  ^***'  ^^-  ^tWeHem.  Pa- 
D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,875. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Deere  &  Co..  John  Deere  Road.  MoUne. 
111.  61265. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  American  Road.  Dear- 
born. Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  2200  West  Mock- 
ingbird Lane,  DaUas,  Tex.  75216. 

D.   (6)  $1,687.60. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20006. 

B.  Owens-niinois,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1036.  To- 
ledo. Ohio  43666. 

D.   (6)  $500. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc..  Pan 
Am  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45201. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Charles  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  111.  60666. 

A.  Elaine  Nogay  Walker,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Can  Manufacturers  Institute,  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Linda  Walker-Hill,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  R.  Duffy  Wall,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  301,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Freeport  Minerals  Co.,  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Barbara  Coleman  Wallace,  2732  Porter 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  Appalachian 
Coal  Market,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $5,900. 

A.  Carl  S.  Wallace,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  614,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Purolator,  Inc.,  255  Old  New  Brunswick 
Road,  Piscataway,  N.J.  08854. 

D.   (6)   $231.75. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates,  Inc.,  232  East 
Capitol  Street.  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc..  416  Whitney  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70130. 

D.   (6)    $9,000.     E.   (9)    $10,077.89. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates,  Inc.,  232  East 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  804,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates,  Inc.,  232  East 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
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B.    Applied    Ceramic    Technologies,    Inc., 
418  East  Ninth  Street,  Rochester.  Ind.  46975. 
D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)   $305. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc.,  232  East 
Capitol  Street,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of 
America,  232  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)    $9,375.     E.  $10,633.17. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc.,  232  East 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.  of  Mississippi. 
Scot.  Miss.  38772. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc.,  232  East 
Capites  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Diversion  Communications,  Inc.,  60 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  ML  Barge  Management  Corp..  60  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates,  Inc.,  232  East 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  William  J.  Marcus.  343  Summit  Avenue. 
Mill  Valley,  CalU.  94941. 

A.  Raymond  C.  Wallace,  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5151  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

A.  R.  Douglas  Wallln.  Jr.,  1745  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  EHectric  Co.,  8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $30.60. 

A.  John  P.  Wanamaker.  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation, 201  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  201  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $1,311. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward,  818  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Baker  &  Hostetler,  818  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  L».C.  20006  (for  The 
Soap  &  Detergent  Association,  476  Park  Ave- 
nue South  at  32d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016). 

A.  John  E.  Ward.  182  Soundview  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America.  Inc., 
1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

A.  Jack  Ware.  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037.       ' 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DO.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,940.     E.  (9)  $189.55. 

A.  Michael  O.  W^are.  Conoco.  Inc..  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Peter  F.  Warker.  TRW.  Inc..  2030  M 
Stree-  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20033. 

B.  iTlW,  Inc.,  23566  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, ""hlo  44117. 

D.  (6)   $760. 

A.  Warner  Communications,  Inc.,  75  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $16,000. 

A.  Betsy  R.  Warren,  nil  I9th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $2,332.     E.  (9)  $46.61. 


A.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 
E.  (9)  $1,196.77. 

A.    Washington    State    NARAL.    P.O.   Box 
15549,  Seattle,  Wash.  98115. 
D.  (6)  $2,067.19.     E.  (9)  $2,949.50. 

A.  Nan  Waterman,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,179.01.     E.  (9)  $501.08. 

A.  R.  J.  Watson,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  1745  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $495. 

A.  Carolyn  Herr  Watts,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil, 1155  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  James  L.  Watts,  618  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  618  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  William  J.  Way,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,263.42. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Weatherly.  9824  Fairfax 
Square,  No.  380,  Fairfax,  Va.  22037. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  611.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  William  H.  Weatherspoon.  North  Caro- 
lina Petroleum  Council.  P.O.  Box  167,  Ra- 
leigh, N  C. 27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $735.75. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Webb,  nil  19th  Street  NW., 
SiUte  310.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  161  E:ast  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  158.70. 

A.  Frederick  L.  Webber,  nil  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,077.92. 

A.  John  F.  Weber,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  1010 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 500  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite 
836,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Families  Associated  for  Inalienable 
Rights,  Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $372.02. 


A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Harvester.  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges,  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)   $1,168.08. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York.  NY.  10020. 

B.  Smith.  Barney  Real  Estate  Corp..  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.   (6)   $3,260.     E.   (9)   $31. 

A.  Fred  Wegner.  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association/American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
American    Association    of    Retired    Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20049. 

D.    (6)    $392.30.     E.    (9)    $148.45. 

A.  Lauren  C.  Wellburg,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Suite  803-A.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association, 
1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite  803-A,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)   $646.     E.   (9)    $20.80. 

A.  Donald  G.  Welnert,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Joan  Welnstock,  American  Optometric 
Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC   20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Dr.  Wendell  D.  Waldie,  3111  Aloma.  Wichita, 
Kans.  67211. 

D.   (6)   $60.54.     E.   (9)   $100.58. 

A.  Weisman,  Celler,  ^>ett,  Modlln  &  Wer- 
thelmer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
317,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Canada-France-Hawaii  Telescope  Corp., 
Kamuela,  Hawaii  96743. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett.  Modlln  &  Wer- 
theimer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
317.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Creative  Artists.  Libraries  & 
Museums,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlln  &  Wer- 
theimer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
317,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Football  League  Players  As- 
sociation, 1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett.  Modlln  &  Wer- 
thelmer.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
317.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Trans-Lux  Corp.,  110  Richards  Avenue. 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06854. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  A.  Weiss.  Tenneco.  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511,  Hotiston, 
Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Morton  N,  Weiss.  55  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,916.66. 
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A.  Judith  H.  Weltz.  1520  New  Ham;)_hire 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund,  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  »1.067.     E.  (9)  $1,080.62. 

A.  Michael  D.  Welch,  400  North  Capitol 
Street,  Suite  323.  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Leggett,  Lanier  &  Associates,  400  North 
Capitol  Street,  Washington.  DC.  20001  (for 
Glno  Morena  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  191,  South 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94080.) . 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Michael  D.  Welch,  400  North  Capitol 
Street.  Suite  323,  Washington.  DC    20001. 

B.  Leggett,  Lanier  &  Associates.  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Washington.  DC.  20001  (for 
Northern  California  Naval  Civilian  Employees 
Council.    P.O.    Box    2321.    Alameda.    Calif.). 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Michael  D.  Welch.  400  North  Capitol 
Street.  Suite  323.  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Leggett.  Lanier  &  Associates,  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Washington.  DC.  20001  (for 
Panama  Canal  Pilots  Association,  PO.  Box 
601.  Balboa,  C.Z.). 

A.  L.  H.  Wells.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  James  F  Welsh,  4805  Edgefield  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition,  530  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)    $2,349.43. 

A.  W.  R.  Werner,  CertalnTeed  Corp.,  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  CertalnTeed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  860.  Valley 
Forge.  Pa.  19482. 

A.  Fred  Werthelmer.  2030  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20O36. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $10,608.     E.   (9)    $96. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.   85621. 

E.  (9)    $500. 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  III.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  805.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $600. 

A.  Western  Co.  of  North  America,  P  O  Box 
186,  Port  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

E.  (9)    $361. 

A.  Western  Growers  Association.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Western  Radiological  Group,  Suite  2, 
2044  Armacost  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90025. 

A.  Harvey  J.  Wexler.  Continental  Airlines 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1017 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Airlines.  International  Air- 
port, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Brian  B.  Whalen,  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  401  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  N 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III   60611 

D    (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $5,372  32 


A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $344.25. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,063. 

A.  William  Whlchard,  Jr.,  No.  800,  1100 
Connecticut  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Union  OH  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group,  Inc..  70 
Pine  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

E.  (9)   $84.99. 

A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  375  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,003.60. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  Inc.,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  White,  Pine  &  Vervilie.  U56  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  302,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Turlock  Irrigation  District.  P.O.  Box  949: 
333  E.  Canal  Street.  Turlock,  Calif.  95380;  and 
Modesto  Irrigation  District.  1231  11th  Street: 
P.O.  Box  4060.  Modesto.  Calif.  95352. 

A.  John  C.  White.  Private  Truck  Council  of 
America.  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  310,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  John  S.  White,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  OH  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Donald  W.  Whitehead,  Suite  816,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Thetford  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1286,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  48106. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $14, 

A.  Alton  W.  Whltehouse,  Jr.,  1750  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $799. 

A.  Louis  M.  Whitlock,  P.O.  Box  396,  Carls- 
bad, N.  Mex.  88220. 

B.  Beker  Industries  Corp.,  124  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $1,433.81. 

A.  Gary  L.  Whittle,  North  Carolina  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  167.  Raleigh  NC. 
27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  WIckham  &  Craft,  1060  17th  Street  NW  , 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.    Allegheny   Airlines,    National    Airport, 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

A.  WIckham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Airlines,  633  Third   Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $812.25. 

A.  WIckham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Solar  Electric  Power  Corp., 
5811  Uplander  Way,  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 

D.  (6)  $530. 

A.  WIckham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Miami  International 
Airport,  Miami,  Fla.  33148. 

D.  (6)  $812.25. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW  , 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Encyclopaedia    Britannlca,    Inc.,    425 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hughes  Air  West.  San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Airport,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94128. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan  Am 
Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $812.25. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Piedmont  Airlines,  Smith  Reynolds  Air- 
port, Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trailer  Train  Co.,  300  S.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $812.25. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $812.25. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Airlines,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  66100. 
Chicago,  111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $812.25. 

A.  Rebecca  Wilcox,  900  17th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $8,500. 

A.  Wilcox  &  Sharood.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  705,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores,  1899 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,165.70.     E.  (9)  $8,342.60. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Wilkerson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1005,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1005, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $945. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Orpanizations,  Inc.,  210  Summit  Avenue, 
Montvale.  N.J.  07646. 

D.  (6)  $600.50.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York   Avenue  NW.,   Washington   D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  36  South 
SUte  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo.  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  10  East  North  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  65  Elizabeth 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Oagun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $18.44. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa,  Calif. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.  (IDCMA), 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,620.50.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  85  John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

D.  (6)  $3,661.50.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  NANA  Regional  Corp..  Inc.,  Box  49, 
Kotzebue.  Ak.  99752. 

E.  (9)  $39.49. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Araoahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Washa- 
kie, Wyo. 

E.   (9)   $78.42. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Shee  Atika,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4578.  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  Alaska  99835. 

E.   (9)   $185.95. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  State  of  Hawaii.  Department  of  Regula- 
tory Agencies.  P.O.  Box  531,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

D.  (6)  $871.    E.  (9)'  $10. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)    $4. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  National  Bank.  Medford,  Oree.  (for 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe.  Oregon) . 

E.   (9)   $42.10. 

A.  Sandra  L.  Wtllett.  624  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $325.     E.   (9)    $10. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Willham,  1750  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $8,550. 

A.  C.  Ronald  Williams.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (for  Navajo  Indian 
Nation,   Window  Rock,  Ariz.  86515). 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $120. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly,  1000  Hill  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  CBS.  Inc.,  1800  M  Street.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly,  1000  Hill  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  for  Seisible  Maine  Power,  c/o 
Seth  Hedgcock,  Farnham  Point,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Maine  04544. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly,  1000  Hill  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA) ,  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20016. 

A.  WUUams  &  Connolly,  1000  Hill  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  LTV  Tower,  1525  Elm 
Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly.  1000  Hill  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ralph  A.  Pari.  Rhode  Island  Housing  and 
Mortgage  Finance  Corp.,  Suite  1700.  17th 
Floor.  40  Westminster  Street.  Providence.  R.I. 
02903. 

D.  (6)    $412.50. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly,  1000  Hill  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  567  West 
Shaw,  Fresno,  Calif.  93704. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly,  1000  Hill  Buidling, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  William  H.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  500  Neponset 
Avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass.  02122. 

E.  (9)    $242.86. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams.  National  Sav- 
ings and  Lopn  t  eimie.  1101  l.Hh  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  507. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OH,  Inc.,  P.O.  391,  Ashland,  Ky. 
41101. 

D.   (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Williams  &  King,  Suite  800.  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Netting  Manufacturers  Orga- 
nization, c/o  Ralph  J.  Sigler.  PNT  Industries, 
927  First  Street,  Menominee,  Mich.  49858. 

D.  (6)   $4,000. 

A.  Lee  Williams,  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  Inc.,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)    $900. 

A.  Luclnda  L.  WHliams.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  402,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,190. 


A.  WHliams.  Myers  and  Qulggle,  888  17tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Church  Alliance  for  Clarification  of 
ERISA,  c/o  Gary  S.  Nash.  511  North  Akard 
Building.  Suite  311,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.   (6)    $14,437.50.     E.   (9)   $151.38. 

A.  Nathaniel  Williams,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,648.46. 

A.  John  C.  WHllamaon,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1402.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of 
America,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1402, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,700.     E.   (9)   $28. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Frederick  L.  WHUford,  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  911,  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
911,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $30. 

A.  Willkle  Parr  &  Gallagher,  153  East  53d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $23.55. 

A.  Allen  W.  WUls,  1970  Chain  Bridge  Road, 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Memorex  Corp..  San  Tomas  at  Central 
Expressway.  Santa  Clara.  Calif.  95052. 

D.   (6)    $4,000. 

A.  Betsy  WHlson-Messer,  National  Retlrea 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persona, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20049. 

D.   (6)    $242.31.     E.   (9)    $12.75. 

A.  Charlotte  M.  Wllmer.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $75. 

A.  Wllmer  &  Pickering.  1666  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $281. 

A.  BJorg  Opdahl  Wilson,  6107  Greentree 
Road,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)   $182. 

A.  Dena  L.  Wilson.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  1101.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va 
22209. 

D.   (6)   $50. 

A.  Donnle  E.  Wilson.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  296,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  380,  Cody,  Wyo 
82414. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9)  $29. 

A.  James  E.  Wilson.  Jr.,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  616, 
St.  liOUls,  Mo.  63166. 
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A.  Morris  Woodrow  Wilson,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union),  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $4,321.17.     E.   (9)    $101.93. 

A.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  523  N.  Forrest  Street, 
Forest  City,  Ark.  72335. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Albert  Winchester,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,558. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Wlnkelmann,  925  15th  Street 
NW..   Washington.   DC.   20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DO.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $686.52. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie,  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  2518.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73125. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  25128, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73125. 

A.  Mark  E.  Winter.  American  Land  Title 
Association.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Jane  Wlshner.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,953.98. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall.  Colorado  Railroad 
Association.  420  Denver  Club  Building.  Den- 
ver. Oolo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  4ap  Den- 
ver Club  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,050.     E.   (9)    $1,034.51. 

A.  Witkowskl,  Welner.  McCaffrey  and 
Brodsky,  Suite  350.  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Coordinating  Council  on  Manufactured 
Housing  Finance.  Suite  350.  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $7,380. 

A.  Witkowskl,  Welner,  McCaffrey  and  Brod- 
sky, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350,  Wa.shlng- 
ton,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Fi- 
nance Association.  1575  I  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC.  20005 

ID.   (6)   $4,541. 

A.  Witkowskl.  Welner.  McCaffrey  and  Brod- 
sky. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Truck  Equipment  Association. 
25900  Greenfield  Road.  S\Ute  410,  Oak  Park, 
Mich..  4«237. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Wltte,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  H.  C.  Wltthaus.  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  501.  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.   Detroit.   Mich.   48202 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,595.87. 

A.  P.  IxMTaine  Woehrle.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Truck  Stop  Operators.  Suite  501.  700 
N.  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 


B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. Suite  501.  700  North  Fairfax  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

D.    (6)    $2,791.66. 

A.  Erving  Wolf.  Inexco  Oil  Co.,  1100  Milam 
Building,  Suite  1900.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Inexco  Oil  Co..  1100  Milam  Building. 
Suite  1900.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf.  The  Trane  Co.,  2020  14th 
Street,  North  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.   (6)    $450. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  No. 
708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $40. 

A.  Kenneth  Wollack.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20001 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,333.32. 

A.  Ronald  Wolsey.  300  E.  Joppa  Road.  Suite 
507-A.  Towson.  Md.  21204. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ,  200  E.  Ran- 
dolph Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)   $280.65.      E.  (9)   $31.33. 

A.  Don  Womack.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1013.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc..  2001  Bryan 
Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,893.     E.  (9)  $107.22. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America.  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,400.     E.  (9)  $16,862. 

A.  Charles  A.  Wood,  National  Fuel  Gas  Dis- 
tribution Corp..  Room  900.  10  Lafayette 
Square.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp.. 
National  FHiel  Gas  Supply  Corp..  National 
Gas  Storage  Corp..  Seneca  Resources  Corp. 

D.  (6)  $703.14.     E.  (9)  $1,025.88. 

A.  Wilbur  S.  Wood,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  W.  Alan  Woodford.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Diane  Woodruff.  Committee  of  Urban 
Program  Universities.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,968.75. 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International.  Inc.. 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for  Air- 
bus Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty,  31700 
Blagnac.  Prance) . 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International.  Inc.. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036  (for  European 
Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036) . 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International,  Inc.. 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Sofre&via. 
75  rue  la  Boetle.  Paris  8eme.  France),  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods,  DOA  International,  Inc.. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for 
Thomson-CSF  (AVS)  178  Boulevard  Gabriel 
Peri.  92240  Malakoff.  France) . 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.     E.  (9)  $210. 

A.  Linda  Anzalone  Woolley.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Wooten.  Consolidation  Coal 
Co..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Consol  Plaza, 
1800  Washington  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  15241. 

D.  (6)  $372.30.     E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (for  Distilled 
Spirits  Council). 

A.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee.  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)    $38,815.73.     E.   (9)   $10,851.63. 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1175.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  0-4  Children's  Coalition.  7309  DelHeld 
Street.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Franklin  L.  Wright.  Jr..  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,500      E.  (9)  $333.93. 

A.  Wyatt  and  Saltzsteln,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.   DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Business  Press.  Inc..  205  East 
42nd  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,687.50. 

A.  Richard  E.  Wyckoff.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
No.  580.  The  Watergate  600.  600  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp..  P.O.  Box  220, 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

D.   (6)   $40. 
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A.  John  Yarmola.  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  North  America.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Boom  510.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  D.  Scott  Yohe.  1629  K  Street  NW..  Room 
204.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airport,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.   (6)    $330.     E.    (9)    $116.75. 

A.  G.  Reynolds  Young.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  Andrew  Young.  Suite  207.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Judith  A.  Young.  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $70.73. 

A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,510.     E.  (9)  $322.81. 

A.  Pamela  K.  Young.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  222  South  Prospect  Ave- 
nue. Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $70. 

A.  Stephen  T.  Youne.  National  Audubon 
Society.  1755  Park  Road  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20010. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $5,047.50.     E.    (9)     $1,412.07. 

A.  Betsy  Younklns.  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 


B.   American  Petroleimi  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $204.47. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Yourch.  17  Battery  Place 
North,  New  York.  NY.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $425.50. 

A.  L.  Andrew  Zausner.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co..  Pennzoil  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $12. 

A.  Harry  M.  Zachem,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  507. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Donald  M.  Zahn,  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  22038. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  8316 
Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22038. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)   $112. 

A.  Lynn  Zakupowsky.  General  Electric  Co., 
777  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Steven  S.  Zaleznlck.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20049. 

D.   (6)    $253.85.     E.   (9)    $15.75. 

A.  Barnaby  W.  Zall.  PAIR,  1330  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform.  1330  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,125.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

D.   (6)    $3,960.     E.    (9)    $153.30. 


A.  L.  Andrew  Zausner.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  602.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co..  Pennzoll  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $12. 

A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $310. 

A  Kathl  Schear  Zimmer,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $126. 

A.  Zoological  Action  Committee,  1320  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $7.64. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack;  Cook.  PurceU,  Hansen 
&  Henderson.  1735  K  Street  NW..  No.  200. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp..  AMP  Box  30167. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38130. 

E.  (9)   $587.09. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack;  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen 
&  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  No.  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  DHL  Corp..  411  East  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

E.   (9)    $509.05. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
(Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $71.89. 

A.  Prances  Zwenlg.  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $769.24. 

A.  Daniel  I.  Zwlck.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 


February  19,  1980 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form.  ' 

The  following  reports  for  the  nrst  calendar  quarter  of  1979  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
PILE  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  op  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 

PURSTTANT  TO   FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBTING   ACT 


P 

QUARTER                    1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)   Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 

,.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 
1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employee* 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — S  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthlv,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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COPIES  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Note  on  Item  "D." (a)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  individual  tWM 

Drlnted  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 

^^  (b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  interests.  ^..  .      ^ 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
exoendltures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  jj,,,»w 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
Durpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
oreanizatlons  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  •  .......Dues  and  assessments  <^^°'«  '^^'»-  ^  t*^^°"8h  this  Quarter) 

2.  $.. Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

*•  t f,lT^  forTerlliesTe  rslxary^LeXT"  "'""  H-  m  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

5.  $ Received  ror  services  (e.g..  saiary,  lee,  ew..,  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  -period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7^  ( Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31,  June  30.  September  30.  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  ^^^^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  BIdg,,  New  York.  NY. 

11.  » Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  lU. 

lo   «        .       "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 
■  Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  I-em  "E"  -  (o)  In  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of" value,  and  includes  a  contract,  premise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— Section 

302(b)  of  th^^obbylng^  Is'for  an  Agent  or  Employee.    In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 
E.  ExPENorruRES  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  lees,  commissions  (other  than  Item 


"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  Including  distribution 

cost 
6.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $. Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


'—Sec.  302(b). 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


H.  $._ Total  from  January  1  tbrougb  this  Quarter  (Add  "9 

asd  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00    7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington.   D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4.1S0X)0    Total 
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A.  Albert  E.  Abrahams,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60611; 
925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,875.     E.  (9)  $142.63. 

A.  Actors  Equity  Association,  1500  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  411  Second  Street  NE.. 
Suite  301,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $89,088.90.     E.  (9)  $85,541.96. 

A.  Air-Conditionlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.     E.  (9)  $5,025. 

A.  Robert  S.  Amdursky.  Willkle  Farr  &  Gal- 
lagher. 153  East  53d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Willkle  Farr  &  Gallagher,  153  East  53d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $88. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  Inc.,  777  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
E.  (9)  $5,916.67. 

A.  American  Citizens  Crusade  and  Lobby, 
Inc.,  1400  Gulf  Boulevard.  Apartment  403, 
Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 

D.  (6)  $458.     E.  (9)  $378. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  APL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)  $44,990.40. 

A.  American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington 
Va.  22209.    ' 

D.    (6)    $2,561.97.     E.    (9)    $2,561.97. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611 

D.  (6)   $18,780.53.     E.   (9)   $18,780.53. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)  $3,318. 

A.  The  American  League  of  Anglers  810 
18th  Street  NW.    Washington,  D.C   20006 

D.  (6)    $1,936.88.     E.    (9)    $1,368.67. 

A.  American  National  Standards  Institute, 
1430  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018 

E.  (9)  $1,362.73. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

D.    (6)    $2,699.22.     E.    (9)    $2,699.22. 

A.  American  Subcontractors  Association 
815  15th  Street,  Suite  902,  NW.,  Washlneton 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

,-^'  *™6'"lcan  Textile  Machinery  Association 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C   20036 
D.  (6)  $9. 

A.  Virginia  .Andarv.  Catholics  For  A  Free 
Choice.  1411  K  Street  NW.,  No.  1130  Wash- 
lneton. DC.  20005. 

B.  Catholics  For  A  Free  Choice.  1411  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  1130.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A^  Anthonv  L.  Anderson.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1800 
20CW5'^*  '^  ■  ^""*  ®^°'  ■^»«*'*»^°n-  DC. 


B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,934.     E.  (9)  $116. 

A.  J.  L.  Anderson.  Times,  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Time  &  Life  Bldg.,  Rocke- 
feUer  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $74.62. 

A.  Scott  O.  Anderson,  Burllngtckn  North- 
em,  Inc.,  Suite  506,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  NcHthern,  Inc.,  176  East 
Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  6S101. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.     E.  (9)  $1,135.99. 

A.  Plorlan  J.  Anfang,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employees,  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employees,  3  Research  Place, 
Rockvllle,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $826. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald,  National  Education 
Association,  California  Teachers  Association, 
1705  Murchlson  Drive,  Burllngame,  Calif 
94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953.     E.  (9)  $1,085.50. 

A.  Fred  Armstron.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Dealers  In 
Ancient.  Oriental,  and  Primitive  Art.  159'/2 
East  94th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10028. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  16  West  51st 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)   $16. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  One  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $797.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Price  Waterhouse.  1259  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  I9th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1633  Broadway,  33d  PIoot, 
New  York,  NY.  10019. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  In- 
surance Co.,  One  State  Farm  Plaza,  Bloom- 
Ington.ni.  81701. 

D.  (6)  $1,240.     E.  (9)  $19. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Young.  Kaplan.  Edelsteln.  Zelgler  & 
Zlsselman.  277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  (The  Estate  of  Slgmund  Sommer.) 

E.  (9)  $15.20. 

A.  Mary  Aronson.  1626  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
lneton. DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  APL-CTO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washlneton.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $164.19. 


February  19,  1980 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh.  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Allan  E.  Auger,  The  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box  6308  T.A..  Denver,  Colo. 
80217. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O  Box 
6308  T.A..  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $1,293.24. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard. Suite  600.  Fairfax.  Va,  22038. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard,  No.  600,  Fairfax 
Va.  22038. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzie,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cambridge  Research  &  Development 
Group.  21  Bridge  Square.  Westport,  Conn. 
06880. 

D.  (6)  $1,891. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzie.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW..    Washington.   DC.    20006. 

B.  Magnatex  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Marlenfeld 
Place,  Midland,  Tex.  79701. 

D.  (6)  $23,603.73.     E.  (9)  $590.73. 

A.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp..  2640  Bel- 
mont Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60618. 

E.  (9)  $1,660. 

A.  Robert  D.  Bannister,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States, 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States  Association,  15th  and 
M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,597.     E.  (9)  $1,055.18. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Barbour,  1015  16th  Street 
NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Occupational  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colburn,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   DC.  20006. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Committee  for  Interna- 
tional Trade.  Suite  400.  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing. 1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,050.     E.  (9)  $1,575.61. 

A.  Eileen  Barthelmy,  American  League  of 
Anglers.  810  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  League  of  Anglers.  810  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $625.44.     E.  (9)  $733.23. 

A.  Walter  L  Bennlng.  14901  Ritchie  Road. 
Centrevllle.  Va.  22020. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton. Va,  22202. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $94. 

A.  John  C.  Bennlson.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  711 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bereson.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washlneton.  DC.  20037. 

B  RJR  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2969. 
Winston-Salem.  NC.  27102. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $75. 
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A.  Ssu-ah  Massengale  Blllock,  American 
Hospital  Association,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.    (6)    737.15.     E.    (9)    $29.09. 

A.  H.  Radford  Bishop.  8261  Maryland  Ave- 
nue. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63106. 

B.  American  Investment  Co..  8251  Mary- 
land Avenue.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Smith  Blair,  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees,  1633  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,660.62. 

A.  Jack  A.  Blum,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $16,000.     E.   (9)    $585.40. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Merchantile  Exchange,  4 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Mary  M.  Bourdette,  733  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $768.80.     E.   (9)    $26.35. 

A.  Boyden.  Kennedy.  Romney  &  Owens, 
1000  Kennecott  Building,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84133. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co.,  315  East 
Second  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $112.37. 

A.  Marguerite  Bracy,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
&  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $73. 

A.  Dan  J.  Bradley,  Legal  Services  Corp., 
733  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  15th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  DC.   20005. 

D.  (6)  $267.96. 

A.  Gene  M.  Bradley,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  20th  Floor.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $224.    E.  (9)  $274.50. 

A.  George  Lambert  Bristol.  1106  West 
Avenue,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co..  Inc.,  1  Battery  Park 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.   10004. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.     E.(9)  $1,236.64. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employees.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steampshlp  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees.  3  Research  Place. 
Rockvllle.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $54,882.     E.  (9)  $54,882. 

A.  John  J.  Brown.  1125  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers. 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     (9)    $275. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Brownell,  P.O.  Box  3999, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $900.30. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  900.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
MGIC.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  900,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  New  York  City  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan.  Joint  Maritime 
Congress  444  North  Capitol  Street,  Suite 
801,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street.  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $685.20. 

A.  Quentin  L.  Burgess.  733  16th  Street 
NW..    Washington.   DC.   20006. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $214.20.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Duane  V.  Burke,  P.O.  Box  1724,  Rock- 
vllle, Md.  20850. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Lotteries, 
1290  Silas  Deane  Highway,  Wethersfleld, 
Conn.  06109. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  David  G.  Calkins.  Hospital  Association  of 
New  York  State,  15  Computer  Drive  West. 
Albany.  NY.  12205. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York  State, 
15  Computer  Drive,  West,  Albany,  N.Y.  12205. 

D.  (6)  $176.     E.  (9)  $160.86. 

A.  John  E.  Campbell,  American  Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
No.   500.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $17.44. 

A.  CapUn  &  Drvs'«ale.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia.  P.O.  Box  1459.  Columbus.  Ga.  31902. 

D.  (6)  $20,621.     E.  (9)  $415.04. 

A.  LeRoy  T.  Carlson,  Jr.,  Telephone  &  Data 
Systems,  Inc.,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chi- 
cago 111.  60603. 

B.  Telephone  &  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  79  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

A.  Anthony  P.  Carnevale,  1625  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ffi)   $11,260.     E.  (9)   $396.40. 

A.  Charles  T.  Carroll,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Kathleen  Casey.  Citizen's  Choice.  Inc.. 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20062. 

B.  Citizen's  Choice.  Inc.,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20062. 

D.    (6)    $5,376.04.     E.    (9)    $236.43. 

A.  C.A.S.H.  (Citizens  Against  Sugar  Hikes) , 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  646, 
Grand  Cayman  Island,  Cayman  Talawto, 
British  West  Indies. 

E.  (9)  $3,161.26. 

A.  Central  Station  Electrical  Protection  As- 
sociation, 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $1,106.27. 

A.  Owen  R.  Chaffee,  203  Yoakum  I^rkway, 
No.  1012.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1748 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  611,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $110. 

A.  Steven  M.  Champlln.  329  Eighth  Street 
NE..  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  419  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York.  NY.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  950,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Society  of  Military  Widows,  861  Sixth 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc.,  860  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Yvonne  M.  Chlcolne.  316  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union.  316 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $4,371.23.     E.  (9)   $385.44. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Proprietary  Association.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166  16th 
Street  NW..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318. 

E.  (9)  $87.98. 

A.  John  Colbrunn.  27  Brlarwood  Place, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80906. 

B.  United  States  Cruises,  Inc.,  2200  Sixth 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98121. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord.  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Visa  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  300  Clearvlew  Way,  San 
Mateo.  Calif.  94403. 

D.   (6)    $6,876.     E.   (9)    $1,342.53. 

A.  John  M.  Collier.  4436  Perrler  Street. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70115. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $16,600.04. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill.  Edwards  &  Scott. 
1065  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  No.  308. 
Washington.  D.  20007. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drtve.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill.  Edwards  &  Scott. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  No.  308. 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

B.  Tanners'  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  411 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $331.87.     E.  (9)  $68.19. 

A.  William  P.  Collins.  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States.  16th 
and  M  Streete  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,308.     E.  (9)  $633.64. 
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A.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807,  Inc..  1611 
North  Kent  Street,  Suite  800,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

O.  (6)  $3,895.68.     E.  (9)  $10,288.86. 

A.  Committee  Urging  Regulatory  Reform 
for  Efficient  National  Trucking,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Stephen  R.  Conafay.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  580.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $1,109.64. 

A.  Stephen  J.  Connolly,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Schwartz  &  Connolly,  Inc.,  1815  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  650.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Edward  Cooney,  Pood  Research  &  Action 
Center,  2011  I  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Research  &  Action  Center,  2011 
I  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

E.  (9)  $406.26. 

A.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $20,110.     E.  (9)  $14,635. 

A.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box  44, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

E.  (9)  $6,027. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Aleutlan/I»rlbllof  Islands  Association, 
Inc.,  1689  C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501, 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ashland. 
Ky.  41101. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  Louisville,  500  West  Broadway, 
Louisville.  Ky.  40202. 

D.  (6)  $2,936.25. 

A.  Cook  it  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Industries,  Inc., 
2000  Citizens  Plaza.  Louisville.  Ky.  40232. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  4  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Second  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  DHL  Corp..  411  East  Capitol  Street 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW 
Second  Floor,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  AMP  Box  30167 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38130. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson.  1735  K  Street  NW 
Suite  200.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association 
Inc.,  401  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson.  1735  K  Street  NW 
Suite  200,  Washington, DC.  20006. 


B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp.,  c/o  Aleutian/ 
Prlbilof  Islands  Association.  Inc.,  1689  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  3800 
Frederica  Street,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $113.10. 

A.  Cook  &  Henderson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street  NW., 
8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,690.95. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1104,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
14830. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  William  R.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse  International  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.     E.  (9)  $6,180. 

A.  Clark  R.  Cosse.  Ill,  5644  Hawthorne 
Place,  New  Orleans,  La.  70124. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70162. 

D.  (6)  $7,050. 

A.  Council  for  Inter-American  Security, 
305  Fourth  Street  NE.,  Washington  DC. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $236,580.     E.  (9)  $1,070.39. 

A.  Council  to  Save  the  Post  Card,  Suite  700, 
725  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Counselors  for  Management,  Inc.,  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  504.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $6,240.     E.  (9)   $6,240. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  670,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $323. 

A.  Cowper  &  Madson,  543  Third  Avenue, 
Suite  D,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

B.  State  of  Alaska,  Pouch  A,  Juneau,  Alas- 
ka 99811. 

D.  (6)  $4,760. 

A.  Eric  Cox,  1011  Arlington  Boulevard, 
Suite  W-219,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee,  600  Valley  Road,  Wayne.  NJ 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $875.01. 

A.  R.  LaVaun  Cox,  180  East  First  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84139. 

B.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  180  East 
First  South.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

E.  (9)  $145.73. 


A.  Cramer  &  Llpsen,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,   Suite  4100,  Washington,  DC.  20224. 

B.  United  States  &  Overseas  Employee  Tax 
Fairness  Committee,  llOl  15th  Street  NW . 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC.  20005 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $79.25. 

A.  Aldene  E.  Creech,  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611- 
925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

D.  (8)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $145.13. 

A.  Richard  C.  Crelghton,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell,  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc..  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Douglas  A.  Crowley.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Culp.  Dwyer,  Guterson  &  Grader.  1300 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
Committee.  1151  Valley  Mall  Parkway,  East 
Wenatchee.  Wash.  98801. 

D.  (6)  $15,099.11.     E.  (9)  $14,844.11. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1125  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $588.     E.  (9)  $254. 

A.  Jay  B.  Cutler.  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation, 1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  670,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009 

D.  (6)  $3,700.     E.  (9)  $488.15. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $100.15. 

A.  Diane  Davenny  Darnellle,  Schering- 
Plough  Corp.,  Galloping  Hill  Road,  Kenil- 
worth.  N.J.  07033. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp.,  Galloping  Hill 
Road,  Kenllworth.  N.J.  07033. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $3,878.04. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $7,600. 

A.  Clarence  F.  Dsvan,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  5308 
T.A.,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
5308  T.A.,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.     E.  (9)  $2,262.19. 
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A.  Dawson.  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Beneficial  Finance  Co..  Morrlstown.  N.J. 
07960. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Av- 
enue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Dial  Financial  Corp.,  207  Ninth  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd.  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn.  55912. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Char- 
It.  tte  Amalle,  St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00801. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  Inc., 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
loyd,  723  WEshlngU)!!  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation, St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00801. 

A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  49016. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $13,244.     E.  (6)  $13,244. 

A.  Brian  Deery,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  deKleffer  and  Associates.  1055  Thomas 
Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

B.  Bureau  of  National  and  International 
Conununlcatlons.  Private  Bag  X152.  Oretoria, 
0001,  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney.  Jr.,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B  Carglli,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  9300.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $13,686.41. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney,  Jr., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.   Carglli  Leasing   Corp..    16407   McGlnty 
Road,  Mlnnetonka,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  $1,209.41. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney,  Jr., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce.  107  ADA 
Plaza  Center,  Agana,  Guam,  U.S.A.  96910. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney,  Jr., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Coordi- 
natlng  Committee. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Department  for  Professional  Employees, 
AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $6,096.39.     E.  (9)  $6,096.39. 

A.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $20,825.     E.   (9)    $11,126.32. 

A.  Harley  M.  Dirks,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,887.50. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson,  1700  Guildhall 
Buuaing,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  Guild- 
hall Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donohue,  Citizen's  Choice, 
Inc.,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

B.  Citizen's  Choice,  Inc.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.10. 

A.  Doub,  Purcell,  Muntzlng  &  Hansen,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Rice,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Doub,  Purcell,  Muntzlng  &  Hansen,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC. 
20006. 

B.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Doub,  Purcell,  Muntzlng  &  Hansen,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Campbell  Taggart,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Doub,  Purcell,  Muntzlng  &  Hansen,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Clayton  Brokerage  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Inc., 
Clayton.  Mo. 

A.  Doub,  Purcell.  Muntzlng  &  Hansen.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  CSB,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Australia. 
D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)   $413.18. 

A.  Doub,  Purcell,  Muntzlng  &  Hansen.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc.,  Dakota  City, 
Nebr. 

D.  (6)   $12,000.     E.   (9)   $1,410.30. 


A.  Doub.  Purcell,  Muntzlng  &  Hansen,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Pesticide  Producers  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Doub.  Purcell,  Muntzlng  &  Hansen,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Planters  Peanuts,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Doub,  Purcell,  Muntzlng  &  Hansen,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Pioneer  Corp.,  Amarlllo,  Texas. 

A.  Mary  Jane  C.  Due,  American  Mining 
Congress,  UOO  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,623.38. 

A.  Jeffrey  M.  Duke.  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Vlcki  L.  Dungan,  737  10th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Admin- 
istrators, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1030N. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $700. 

A  James  W.  Dunlop.  The  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Co.,  195  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11201. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  Helen  H.  Edge,  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute, 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.   (6)   $201.46. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Cherokee  Nation.  P.O.  Box  119,  Tahle- 
quah,  Okla.  74464. 

D.   (6)   $9,064.     E.   (9)    $1,666. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Doss  Aviation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  725,  Port 
Rucker,  Ala.  36360. 

D.  (6)   $1,950.     E.   (9)   $923.50. 

A.  Clifford  E.  Edwards,  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Wacalngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)   $19. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards.  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Phyllis  Elsen.  Zero  Population  Growth. 
Inc.,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $29.    E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Adelaide  K.  Eisenmann,  607  G  Street 
SW..  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  Panamanian  Committee  for  Human 
Rights.  5700  Southwest  59th  Court.  Miami, 
Fla.  33143. 

A.  Richard  Eisenmann,  607  G  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20024. 
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B.  Panamanian  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  5700  Southwest  59th  Court.  Miami, 
Fla.  33143. 

E.  (9)  $120.31. 

A.  James  V.  Elder,  Sierra  Club.  330  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cam.  94108. 

D.  (6)  94,222.    E.  (9)  $164.88. 

A.  John  Bills,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,394.28.    E.  (9)  $139.80. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers"  Association.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,808.50.    E.  (9)  $10,382.02. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,796.57. 

A.  Energy  Action  Educational  Foundation. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  No.  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $675.    E.  (9)  $1,996.91. 

A.  Herb  Epstein.  Solar  Lobby.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  510.  Washington. 
DC.  20036 

B.  Solar  Lobby.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  510.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,274.74. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Ervln.  Quintana  Refinery  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  3331.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Brock  Evans.  Sierra  Club.  330  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  St..  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $19.50. 

A.  George  W.  Falltrlck.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline,  &  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.   20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway.  Airline.  & 
Streamshlp  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  3  Research  Place,  Roclc- 
ville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,920.     E.   (9)  $1,918. 

A.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  727, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38194. 

E.  (9)  $91,713.22. 

A.  Stuart  P.  Peldman.  Sul'e  931.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Stuart  F.  Feldman.  Suite  931.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Vietnam  Veterans,  Inc.,  Suite 
931.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Leon  Felix.  National  EducatKm  Associa- 
tion. 1419  Joan  Drive,  Palatine,  m.  60067. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.   (6)  $953.     E.   (9)  $832.25. 

A.  C.  H.  Fields,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  426  13tb  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $4,216.     E.   (9)  $68. 

A.  Theodora  Fine,  American  Psycblatrlc 
Association,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  670,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $1,620.     E.   (9)  $503.05. 

A.  Paul  E.  Finger.  2027 '/j  O  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC.  20036. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1746 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  611,  ArUng- 
ton,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Laurie  Ann  Fiori.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $329.80.     E.   (9)  $139.89. 

A.  First  Pro-IJfe  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee  (Fla.).  10  North  77th 
Avenue.  Pensacola.  Fla.  32506. 

A.  Fisheries  Development  Corp..  17  Battery 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $933. 

A.  Mark  Fitzgerald.  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $6,577.     E.   (9)  $1,312.30. 

A.  T.  E.  Fitzgerald.  Jr..  18913  Quail  Valley 
Boulevard,  Galthersburg,  Md.  10760. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp..  HFC  Interna- 
tional Headquarters.  2700  Sanders  Road, 
Prospect  Heights.  111.  60070. 

D.  (6)  $1,427.50.     E.  (9)  $700.13. 

A.  James  H.  Fltzpatrlck.  Hospital  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  State.  15  Computer  Drive 
West.  Albany.  NY.  12205. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York  State, 
15  Computer  Drive  West,  Albany,  NY.  12205. 

D.  (6)  $437.     E.  (9)  $320.14. 

A.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  2011 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $7,840.05. 

A.   Forest   Farmers   Association,   P.O.   Box 
95385,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 
E.  (9)  $406.62. 

A.  J.  Dee  Frankfourth,  P.O.  Box  403,  Eagle 
River,  Alaska  99577. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition,  530  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,591.     E.  (9)  $199.39. 

A.  Charles  L.  Prazier.  National  Farmers 
Organization.  Coming.  Iowa  50841;  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  No.  2250,  Washington, 
DC.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corning, 
Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)  $2,722.50.     E.  (9)  $1,867.30. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Freed,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
201,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.    American    Can    Co.,    American    Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 
E.  (9)  $606.82. 

A.  Harry  L.  Freeman,  American  Express 
Co,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Express 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  it  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Automotive  Dismantlers  &  Recyclers  of 
America,  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington, 

DC.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center.  10  Nathan 
Perlman  Place.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

E.  (9)  $115.56. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dr.  Halla  Brown,  2476  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $8.86. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Center  for  Research  Libraries,  5721  Cot- 
tage Grove  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Information  Indiistry  Association,  316 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,467.     E.  (9)  $110.05. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 246  Second  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $60,610.     E.  (9)  $75,424. 

A.  Gustave  Fritsohle,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Robert  D.  Fritz,  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  &  Station  Employes,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
ville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.     E.  (9)  $2,477. 

A.  William  R.  Ganser.  Jr.,  4804  Folse  Drive, 
Metairle,  La.  70002. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  62468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $1,658.62. 

A.  Marie  Gavlgan.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

A,  Leo  J.  Gehrig.  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No. 
500,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,649.49.     E.  (9)  $142.58. 


A.  John  Gentille,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Claire  M.  Geoghegan,  411  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Conunlttee  for  Competitive  Tel- 
ecommunications, 411  Second  Street  NE.,  No. 
3U1,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $8,307.72. 

A.  Llewellyn  H.  Gerson,  North  Washing- 
ton at  Madison,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Unllcd  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. North  Washington  at  Madison,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $92.30.     E.  (9)  $378. 

A.  Getty  OU  Co.,  38ir  Wllshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

E.  (9)  $12,026.84. 

A.  Norma  J.  Gilbert,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  $63.60. 

A.  Jonah  Gltlltz.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $181.32. 

A.  Vernle  R.  Glasson  ni,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Robert  G.  Glavin,  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
No.  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611 

D.  (6)  $674.66.     E.  (9)  $43.18. 

A.  Claude  R.  Glaze,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes,  816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  CTerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes.  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
vllle,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $1,518. 

A.  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  229  South  18th 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $16,218.60. 

A.  Nell  B.  Goldstein,  Sierra  Club,  800 
Second  Avenue  New  York,  NY.   10017. 

B.  Sierra  Club  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D-  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $2,176.68. 

A.  William  M.  Goldstein,  Morgan  Lewis 
&  Bocklus,  1800  M  Street,  NW.,  WashlnKton 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  on  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equltv  Association,  1500  Broad- 
way, New  York,  NY.  10036. 

D   (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $478.01. 

vatJ'^!^   Oolodner.   815   16th   Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Aji?-??^*"^!".*"*  ^°''  Professional  Employees. 

D^M°-6         ^^^^  ^^"^^  '^^-  Washington. 

D.  (6)   $2,625. 


A.  Alfonso  J.  Gonzalez,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers,  1425  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
1425  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.     E.  (9)  $620. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75222. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Maria  Ann  Graham.  1301  20th  Street 
NW.,  Apt.  501,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,779.99.     E.  (9)  $1,537.36. 

A.  Martha  W.  Gray.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $47.27. 

A.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box  6308, 
T.A.,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 
E.  (9)   $29,221.80. 

A.  Wayne  Green.  73  Magazine.  Peterbor- 
ough. N.H.  03458. 

B.  73,  Inc.,  Peterborough,  N.H.  03458. 

A.  Alison  Eden  Greene,  Suite  600,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Foundation-March  of  Dimes. 
1275  Mamaroneck  Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
10605. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  P.  Michael  Green wald.  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $861.30.     E.  (9)  $35.36. 

A.  Roger  F.  Griffln.  1620  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
703,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bechtel  Corp.,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
703,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,273.90.     E.  (9)   $3,273.90. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff,  6410  Rockledge 
Drive    Suite  208,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology, 
820  Davis  Street,  Evanston,  111.  60201. 

D.   (6)    $220.     E.   (9)    $26.50. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff.  6410  Rockledge 
Drive.  Suite  208.  Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

B.  American  Gastroenterological  Associa- 
tion, c/o  Charles  Slack.  Inc..  Thorofare.  N.J. 
08086. 

D.   (6)    $420.     E.   (9)    $2.40. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff,  6410  Rockledge 
Drive,  Suite  208.  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  MEGO  International,  Inc.,  41  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10010. 

D.    (6)    $1,020.     E.    (9)    $276.10. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff,  6410  Rockledge 
Drive,  Suite  208.  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  605, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $224.     E.    (9)    $67.70. 

A.  Robert  F.  Guthrie.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, APL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,885.63 


A  Ellen  Haas,  Community  Nutrition  In- 
stitute, 1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Room  300 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
19th  Street  NW.,  Room  300,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  400  NcM-th  Capitol  Street, 
No.  600,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Uvlng  Centers,  777  50  Poet 
Oak  Road.  No.  600,  Houston,  Tex.  77066. 

A.  Charles  W.  Hackney,  Jr.,  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  of  the  United 
States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washineton,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $6,144.     E.   (9)    $444.41. 

A.  Charles  T.  Hagel.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co..  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  916,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1200 
Firestone  Parkway,  Akron,  Ohio  44317. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $147.74. 

A.  Cheryl  A.  Haley,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $692.95.     E.   (9)   $71.13. 

A.  Martin  G.  Hamburger.  Rural  Delivery  3. 
Glen  Rock.  Pa.  17327. 

B.  PEN.  Inc..  5013  Central  Avenue.  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.  33710. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Doris  G.  Hardesty,  Joint  Maritime  Con- 
gress, 444  North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  801, 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street,  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)   $175.89. 

A.  John  L.  Harmer.  10  East  South  Temple, 
Suite  696,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
D.   (6)   $15,000.     E.   (9)    $4,000. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hash,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No. 
500,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60061. 

D.   (6)    $2,867.54.     E.    (9)    $141.84. 

A.  Mary  W.  Haught.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.   (6)    $650.     E.   (9)    $60.26. 

A.  James  E.  Hawkins.  1725  I>eSales  Street 
NW..  Suite  402,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Demonstration  Water  Project, 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  No.  402.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20034. 

A.  Bruce  R.  Hawley,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed««tion,  226 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $3,875.     E.   (9)    $6. 

A.  Spencer  H.  Heine.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co..  Inc..  1  Montgomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago, 
111.  60671. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60671. 

A.  Clyde  M.  Heiner,  180  East  First  South, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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B.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  180  East  First 
South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
E.  (9)   (100.43. 

A.  Daniel  R.  Helmlck,  1625  Eye  Street  NW  . 
Room  301,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Oas  Distribution  Cos.,  99 
North  Front  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 

D.  (6)  $2,677.50     E.  (9)  $195.77. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Hennessy.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  3810  Wilshlre  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif    90010. 

D.  (6)    $2,220.     E.   (9)    $525.87. 

A.  Hercules,  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

E.  (9)    $4,126. 

A.  William  G.  Herrold,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  DC.  2O0O6. 

B.  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
601.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $938.50.     E.   (9)    $780. 

A.  William  R.  Hesse,  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue.  Pan  Am  Building, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $750. 

A.  Heublein.  Inc.,  Munson  Road.  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.  06032. 

E.  (9)   $7,775. 

A.  Dave  Hill,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, 425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $94. 

A.  Stuart  L.  Hill.  1459  Via  Loma,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.  94598. 

B.  Bechtel,  Inc.,  50  Beale  Street,  P.O.  Box 
3965,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  1425  K  Street 
NW..  No.  1000,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  2227,  Southfleld.  Mich.  48037. 

A.  Arthur  F.  Hintze.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  James  D.  Hlttle.  3137  S.  14th  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

B.  Vought  Corp.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $3,600.     E.   (9)    $261. 

A.  Gerald  F.  Hogan.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street,  NW..  Suite  901.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $175. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations,  17/18  Bury 
Street,  London  EC3A  5AH.  England. 

D.   (6)    $515.     E.   (9)    $41. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc., 
50  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.   (6)  $650. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $270,. 

A.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  3742  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38118. 

E.  (9)  $4,650. 

A.  P\)rtescue  W.  Hopkins,  Box  218,  Dale- 
ville,  Va.  24083. 

B.  Graham-White  Manufacturing  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1099,  Salem,  Va.  24153;  Graham-White 
Sales  Corp..  P.O.  1099.  Salem,  Va.  24153. 

A.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York  State. 
15  Computer  Drive  West.  Albany,  N.Y.  12205. 

D.  (6)  $1,568.     E.  (9)  $1,568. 

A.  Clifford  T.  Hewlett.  Jr.,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1875  Eye  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg.  92704. 

E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Karetta  B.  Hubbard,  National  Treas- 
ury Employees  Union.  1730  K  Street  N.W., 
Suite   1101,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1101,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $9,500.     E.   (9)    $2,000. 

A.  Randall  A.  Huffman.  Wlllkle  Parr  & 
Gallagher.  153  East  53d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  WUlkie  Farr  &  Gallagher.  153  East  53d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $289.94. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO.  11  DuPont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)  $7,233.15.     E.   (9)  $26. 

A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley.  National  Club  Asso- 
ciation, 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Club  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D    (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $24.35. 

A.  Raymond  D.  Hurley,  One  Farragut 
Square  South.  Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Owens-Corning  nberglas  Corp.,  Fiber- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo.  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  203,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $90,371.     E.    (9)    $66,679.63. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Ikejlrl.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  204,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1765  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115. 

D.  (6)  $2,605.50. 

A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  No.  303,  Room  23,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  V 

A.  Interlake,  Inc.,  2015  Spring  Road,  Oak 
BrooTc,  III.  60521. 

E.  (9)  $14,364.19. 


A.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers. 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,925. 

A.  Roy  Jacobsen.  6845  Elm  Street,  No.  500, 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Jack  McDonald,  Associates,  Inc.  (for 
Sugar  Association  of  America.  1511  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005),  6845  Elm 
Street,  No.  500.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $728.70. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke.  National  Forest 
Products  Association.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $840.76. 

A.  Herbert  N.  Jasper.  411  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  411  Second  Street  NE., 
No.  301.  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $14,307.72. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  1150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  310.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SmithKUne  Corp.,  1500  Spring  Garden 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  19101. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E   (9)  $1,075. 

A.  Walter  W.  John,  Organization  of  Pro- 
fessional Employees  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agricultui:  Room  1414,  South  Building, 
USDA,  WasMngton  D.C.  20250. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Room 
1414.  South  Agriculture  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20250. 

D. (6)  $502. 

A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson.  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  .\merlca.  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $763.     E.  (9)   $2,713. 

A.  David  Johnston.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NTW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street.  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C 
200O1. 

D.  (6)  $19,813.01.     E.  (9)   $19,813.01. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Jones,  1957  E  .Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

A.  Randall  T.  Jones.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $630. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Joyce,  1120  19th  Street, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  85  John  Street.  New  York.  NY. 
10038. 

D.  (6)   $6,537.53. 
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A.  International  Association  of  Machinists  A.    Geza    Kadar.    Jr.,     1700    Pennsylvania 

&     Aerospace     Workers.     1300     Connecticut      Avenue    NW.,    No.     200,     Washington,    DC. 


Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $17,597.55. 


20006. 
B.  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Associations, 


1700    Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW.,    No.    200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $700. 

A.  H.  Richard  Kahler.  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  925,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  North  East 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,719.91. 

A.  Irving  K.  Kaler.  Kaler  &  Center,  Suite 
1749,  Lenox  Towers,  3400  Peachtree  Road 
NE.,  Atlanta.  Oa.  30326. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  215- 
16.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,760.     E.    (9)    $169.38. 

A.  Gary  Paul  Kane.  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States,  15th 
and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,528.     E.  (9)  $783.84. 

A.  Elizabeth  Kaplan.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,539.20. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher.  1780  Guildhall. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) ,  Midland  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family  Life 
Assurance  Co.),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,625. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Keefe  Co.  (for  the  Cordage  Institute). 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $794. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr..  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes.  815 
I6th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
vllle.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $1,375. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Arlington  Trust  Co..  P.O.  Box  688.  Law- 
rence. Mass.  01842. 

D.  (6)  $5,243.     E.  (9)  $6,426.84. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Borlnquen  Fisheries,  Ltd..  17  Varlck 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10013. 

D.  (6)  $10,330.     E.  (9)  $16,170. 

A.  Dean  King,  National  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers' Association,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 


A.  Daniel  L.  Kiley,  8  North  Jefferson  Street, 
Roanoke,  Va.  24042. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke.  Va.  24042. 

D.  (6)  $1,220.50.     E.  (9)  $334.57. 

A.  Roberta  D.  Kimball,  1957  E.  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E.  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Sally  Ann  Klrkpatrick,  American  Insur- 
ance Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  415,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,300.     E.  (9)  $445.69. 

A.  Jeff  Kirsch.  Food  Research  &  Action 
Center.  2011  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center,  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20OO6. 

D.  (6)   $1,114.11.     E.  (9)   $15.10. 

A.  Donald  R.  Klrtley,  Hercules  Inc.,  910 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.   19899. 

B.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $185. 

A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky.  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  203,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk  Cen- 
tre. Minn.  56378. 

D.   (6)   $10,000.     E.  (9)   $1,500. 

A.  John  S  Knox.  Jr.,  166  16th  Street  NW.. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association.  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $4,650. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Associates  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren, 200  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite  1500, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  ServiceMaster  Industries.  Inc..  2300 
WarrenviUe  Road,  Downers  Grove,  111.  60515. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  Industrial  Council,  P.O. 
Box  2686,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37219. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  46201. 

E.  (9)  $1,532.09. 

A.  Joseph  Kuchler.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No. 
500.  Wa<!hln(rtnn  n  r  onnni 


B.    American    Hospital    AssocUtion,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $1,302.15.     E.  (9)  $5435. 

A.  Franklin  James  Kulhanek.  1007-A  Con- 
stitution Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  1010 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1,188.46.     E.  (9)  fl.723J28. 

A.  Dan  Kuykendall,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  402,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 918  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  402, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Harry  J.  Lambeth.  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Council  to  Save  the  Postcard.  Suite 
700.  725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  United  Transportation 
Union.  400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  704,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  DC. 
20001. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante.  General  EHectrlc 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $637.50. 

A.  Louis  F.  Laun.  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lavin.  Jr..  American  Sub- 
contractors Association,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite   902,   Washington,   D.C.   20005. 

B.  American  Subcontractors  Association, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  902,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Susannah  Lawrence.  Solar  Lobby,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  510,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  510,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $949.20. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen.  230 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  A.  Leff,  Joint  Maritime  Congress, 
444  North  Capitol  Street,  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  N.  Capitol 
St.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  1,467.99. 

A.  Legislative  Associates.  Inc..  1625  Mass- 
achusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B  North  American  Telephone  Association. 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  360.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $24,075.     E.  (9)  $484.40. 

A.  Lelghton  Conklln  &  Lemov,  2033  M 
Street    NW.,    Suite    800.    Washington.    D.C. 

20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A  Rodney  E.  Leonard.  Community  Nu- 
trition Institute,  1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Room 
300,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Communltv  Nutrition  Institute.  1146 
19th  Street  NW.,  Room  300,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

E. (9)  $25. 
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A.  Joseph  Letomey,  National  Education 
Association.  112  Union  Street.  South  Wey- 
mouth. Mass.  02190. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953.     E.  $530.75. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  One  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

E.  (9)  $11.50. 

A.  S.  R.  Levering.  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  U.S.  Conunittee  for  the  Oceans.  245  Sec- 
ond Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Lewis,  Rice,  Tucker,  Allen  &  Chubb, 
611  Olive  Street,  Suite  1400,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63101. 

B.  Paine.  Webber.  Jaclcson  &  Curtis.  555 
South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071. 

E.  (9)  $288. 

A.  Llljerty  Lobby.  Inc.,  132  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $87,583.34.     E.  (9)  $93,723.07. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light,  Boeing  Co.,  i700  North 
Moore  Street,  20th  Floor.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Lake  Superior  EHstrict  Power  Co.,  101 
West  Second  Street,  Ashland,  Wis.  54806. 

D.  (6)  $250.13. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  100  North 
Pairchlld  Street.  Box  1231.  Madison  Wis 
53701. 

D.  (6)  $555.02. 

A.  Linton,  Mlelds.  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago.  100  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.60611. 

D.  (6)  $3,141.60.     E.  (9)  $33.70. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Northern  States  Power  Co..  100  North 
Barstow  Street.  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  54701 

D.  (6)  $750.23. 

A.  Unton,  Mlelds,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

B.  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation, 
Transportation  Building.  Salem,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Radwaste  Management  Group,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,731.25. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Division  of  Water  Resources,  2300 
South  Dlrksen  Parkway,  Springfield,  ni 
62764. 

D.   (6)   $2,287.50.     E.   (9)    $98 JO. 


A.  Linton,  Mlelds,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 2300  S.  Dlrksen  Parkway.  Spring- 
field, ni.  62764. 

D.   (6)   $5,627.60.     E.   (9)    $54.38. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Superior  Water.  Light  &  Power  Co.,  1230 
Tower  Avenue,  Superior,  Wis.  54880. 

D.  (6)   $150.36. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
2O036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.,  231  West 
Michigan.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

D.   (6)   $2,433.54.     E.   (9)   $219.13. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

D.   (6)   $1,230.87. 

A.  Linton  Mlelds,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
700.  Green  Bay.  Wis.  54305. 

D.   (6)   $1,006.70. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  4100.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Cramer  and  Lipsen.  (for  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  Managua.  Nicaragua).  475  L'- 
Enfant Plaza  SW..  Suite  4100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Suite  4100.  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  Cramer  and  Lipsen.  (for  National  Con- 
structors Association,  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005).  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Suite  4100,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza, 
SW.,   Suite  4100,  Washington,   D.C.  20024. 

B.  Cramer  and  Lipsen  (For:  U.S.  &  Overseas 
Employee  Tax  Fairness  Committee,  1101  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005),  475  L'Enfant  Plaza,  SW.,  Suite  4100, 
Washington.  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $79.25. 

A.  Janice  C.  Upsen.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  504,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Counselors  for  Management,  Inc..  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  504,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $6,000. 

A.  E.  P.  Livaudais.  Jr..  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Nlra  Hardon  Long,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  880  South,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90012. 

D.   (6)   $5,626. 

A.  Nellie  L.  Longsworth,  Preservation  Ac- 
tion. 1914  Sunderland  Place  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Preservation  Action.  1914  Sunderland 
Place  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,947.66. 

A.  Timothy  B.  Lovaln,  New  Directions,  305 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 


B.  New  Directions,  305  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 
D.   (6)   $5,082.24. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  McDermott,  Will 
&  Emery,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  119  N.  Park 
Avenue,  Rockvllle  Centre,  N.Y.  11570. 

D.  (6)   $250:     E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Ludden,  1435  G  Street  NW., 
Suite  935,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  National  Standards  Institute, 
Inc..  1430  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10018. 

E.  (9)   $1,362.73. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Mabry,  Hercules,  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules,  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

D.   (6)   $1,800.     E.   (9)   $162. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  &  Tunney, 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  546,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1800  Centxiry  Park  East, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1748 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

D.   (6)   $3,004.     E.   (9)   $3,004. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 324  East  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 
20003. 

A.  Robert  V.  Mariani,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Elxpress  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  3  Research  Place.  Rock- 
vllle, Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.   (9)   $783. 

A.  C.  Travis  Marshall,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $539.12. 

A.  Reynaldo  L.  Martinez,  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1330  Gaylord  Street,  No.  707. 
Denver.  Colo.  80206. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $953.     E.   (9)   $420.50. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy.  National  Education 
Association.  P.O.  Box  7308.  Reynolds  Station. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27109. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $953.     E.   (9)    $323. 

A.  William  J.  McAuliflfe.  Jr..  American 
Land  Title  Association,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  McCandless  &  Barrett,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. Petroleum  Plaza,  Seminole,  Okla. 
74868. 

D.  (6)  $7,006.73. 

A.  McCandless  &  Barrett,  1707  H  Street 
NW,,  Suite  1005,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Transamerlca  Insurance  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia, Occidental  Center,  Hill  and  Olive  at 
12  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 

D.  (6)  $24,317.74. 


A.  Sean  A.  McCarthy,  8003  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems,  8003  West- 
park  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $68.77. 

A.  Bruce  A.  McCrodden,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Midland  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $37.50. 

A.  James  W.  McDade,  McDade  &  Lee,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Stewart  Capital  Corp.,  485  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Edward  T.  McDonald,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
vllle, Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,560.     E.  (9)  $2,342. 

A.  Jack  McDonald,  6845  Elm  Street,  No. 
500.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates.  Inc..  (for 
Citizens  for  Management  of  Alaskan  Lands. 
P.O.  Box  3256-DT.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99510), 
6845  Elm  Street,  No.  500,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Jack  McDonald.  6845  Elm  Street,  No. 
500.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates.  Inc.,  (for 
Lear  Siegler,  Inc..  3171  South  Bundy  Drive, 
Santa  Monica.  Calif.  90406) .  6845  Elm  Street. 
No.  500.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen,  Society  of  American 
Florists.  901  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists  &  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists,  901  North  Washing- 
ton Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  John  E.  McGlU,  Alascom,  Inc..  949  East 
36th  Avenue.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99502. 

B.  Alasccm.  Inc..  939  East  36th  Avenue. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99052. 

A.  Gregory  E.  McGowan,  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  (3o..  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  915, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  (3o..  1200  Fire- 
stone Parkway.  Akron,  Ohio  44317. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $972.38. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  National  Forest 
Products  Association.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Foresi  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.     E.  (9)  $151.95. 

A.  Walter  P.  McHugh.  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Caoitol  Street  NW.. 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,353.60.     E.  (9)  $36.25. 

A.  Philip  A.  McKeaney.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont  cnrcle 
^fW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,725.70.     E.  (9)  $44. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Box  43.  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League.  911  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite  321 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  L.  Bradley  McNally.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Associations. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $925.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1  Center  Plaza,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02108. 

B.  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  56  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $8,135.     E.   (9)   $35. 

A.  Nanlne  Melklejohn.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County  & 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    £.  (9)  $82.25. 

A.  Ted  H.  Meredith,  6030  Warwick  Court, 
New  Orleans.  La.  70114. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)    $3,219.36. 

A.  Harold  E.  Meslrow,  Llllick  McHose  & 
Charles,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Stencel  Aero  Engineering  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  5836.  Ashevllle,  N,C.  28803. 

A.  Michigan  Knife  Co.,  120  Pere  Marquette 
Street,  Big  Rapids.  Mich.  49307. 

E.  (9)   $694.13. 

A.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  860  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

E.   (9)   $9,551.47. 

A.  Miller,  Cassidy,  Larroca  &  Lewin,  2555  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Interna- 
tional, 133  Queen  Anne  Avenue  North, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98102. 

A.  Miller.  Cassidy.  Larroca  &  Lewin.  2555 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90045. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  17(X)  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services.  Inc.,  Suite  600. 
6000  Executive  Boulevard,  Rockvllle,  Md. 
20852. 

D.  (6)   $2,530. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller,  National  Health  Fed- 
eration, 212  West  Foothill  Boulevard,  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.  91016. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  212  West 
Foothill  Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016. 

E.  (9)   $38,186.04. 

A.  Deborah  Imle  Miller,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States, 


15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,904.     E.   (9)   $206.81. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,600.     E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC.  20002, 

B.  District  1-PCD.  Marine  Engineers  Bene- 
ficial Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $850.50. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  O  &  C  Counties  Association.  Route  3.  Box 
1530.  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Port  of  Portland.  Box  3529.  Portland. 
Oreg.  97208. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1500  Southwest  Taylor.  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $245. 

A.  Kirk  Miller,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $93. 

A.  William  P.  Miller.  Pr..  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En^- 
neers.  345  East  47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)   $225.85. 

A.  John  F.  Mills,  1875  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006, 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Charles  W.  Mitchell,  4601  Schenley 
Road.  Baltimore.  Md.  21210. 

B,  Wills  &  Associates.  Inc..  No.  903.  36 
South  Charles  Street.  Baltimore.  Md.  21301 
(for  Americans  for  Alaska) . 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  NAACP.  733  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B,  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Cleatis  O.  Mitchell.  Box  131.  Ashland. 
Oreg.  97520. 

B.  Western  Truckers  Association.  Inc..  Box 
366.  Medford.  Oreg.  97501. 

A.  Donald  Craig  MltcheU.  1601  P  Street. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99501:  610  A  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B,  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  1577  C 
Street,  Suite  304,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $9,000,     E,  (9)  $631.15.  <- 

A.  John  S.  Monagan.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B,  Central  Station  Electrical  Protection 
Association,  1(XW  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $106.27. 

A.  Christopher  Monek.  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Donald  L.  Mooers,  10024  Kendale  Fload, 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,470. 

A.  April  Moore,  1867  California  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC  20009. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  180  East 
First  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)   $246.16. 

A.  James  T.  Mular,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Employes.  815 
l$th   Street   NW..   Washington,    DC.   20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes.  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
vlUe,  Md.  20850. 

D.    (6)    $2,800.     E.    (9)    $2,075. 

A.  John  P.  Mulligan,  Tuna  Research  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc..  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,250. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  Building  &  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment. 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $9,124.96.     E.    (9)    $3,657.66. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Murphine.  1214  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  Appalachian 
Coal  Market.  Suite  311.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railroad.  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60606. 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1128.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460  UniOA 
Commerce  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Preeport  Minerals  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  1500  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101. 

D.  (6)   $450. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  LTV  Corp  ,  P.O.  Box  5003,  Dallas,  Texas 
75222. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128,  Wasihlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  & 
Office  Parks.  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Suite 
lOlU.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Forest  Farmers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  95385,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  P.O.  Box 
95385.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 

D.    (6)    $122.     E.   (9)    $284.62. 

A.  Law  office  of  Timothy  D.  Naegele,  Suite 
1280.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  PruLease,  Inc.,  1255  Boylston  Street. 
Boston.  Mass.  02215. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   $35,154.     E.   (9)   $34,899. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $287,805.53.     E.    (9)    $140,386.69 

A.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren, 200  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite  1500, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202. 

E.  (9)   $750. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $5,556.     E.    (9)    $393. 

A.  National  Association  of  State  Lotteries, 
1290  Silas  Deane  Highway.  Wethersfleld  Conn. 
06109. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $1,800. 

A.  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conserva- 
tion, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  23298.  Savannah,  Ga. 
31403. 

D.  (6)  $8,495.     E.  (9)  $9,649.58. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $1,940.48.     E.  (9)  $4,405.31. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Support,  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
313.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $281.25.     E.  (9)  $5,579.35. 

A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,850. 

A.   National    Education    Association.    1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
D.    (6)  $16,627.42.     E.  (9)  $60,183.49. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Prac- 
tical Nurses.  Inc..  888  Seventh  Avenue.  18th 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,783.     E.  (9)  $1,783. 

A.  National  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetolo- 
gists Association.  3510  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63103. 

D.  (6)  $1,435.38. 

A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws  (NORML).  2317  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $29,052.     E.  (9)  $78,317. 

A.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,620.     E.  (9)  $70,830. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Penn.  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,133.     E.  (9)  $9,940. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,   1521   Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 
D.  (6)   $4,790.      E.  (9)   $4,790. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  452 
13th  Street  NW.,  No.  548,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  Michael  C.  Nave,  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New  Hamp- 
-shlre  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $65.     E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,853. 

A.  NETWORK.  806  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20018. 

D.   (6)  $20,606.71.     E.  (9)  $2,719.85. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann,  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  No.  500, 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
1475.  Baltimore.  Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)  $562.97.     E.  (9)  $574.78. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $19,000.     E.  (9)  $22,220. 

A.  Prank  Newham,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke.  Va.  24042. 

E.  (9)  $2,809.84. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell,  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
821,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  and  1801  K  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  North  American  Telephone  Association. 
1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $43,231.31.     E.  (9)  $43,231.31. 

A.  Mary  E.  Oakes,  Hercules.  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Hercules.  Inc..  910  Market  Street,  WU- 
mlngton,  Del.  19899. 

D. (6)  $112. 

A.  Dallln  H.  Oaks.  Brlgham  Young  Univer- 
sity. Provo.  Utah  84602. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Prove,  Utah 
84602. 

A.  Nell  H.  Offen.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $251.68. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson.  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.      10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 


A.  Law  offices  of  John  F.  O'Neal,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  952,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20037. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  Four  World 
Treble  Center,  Southeast  Plaza  Building.  New 
York.  NY.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $2,663.87. 

A.  Kathleen  F.  O'Reilly,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,350.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Organization  for  the  Protection  and 
Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Cos.,  1104 
Gary  Court,  Wheaton,  111.  60187. 

E.  (9)  $4,603.30. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Room 
1414,    South    Building,    USDA,    Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $192.97.     E.   (9)    $872.71. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr..  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $489.92.      E.    (9)    $36.50. 

A.  Barbro  Owens.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
Committee,  1151  Valley  Mall  Parkway,  East 
Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801. 

D.  (6)  $30,383.50.     E.  (9)  $26,659.61. 

A.  Gerard  Paul  Panaro,  Jenkins,  Nystrom 
&  Sterlacci,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  504, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America,  6525  Belcrest 
Road,  Suite  250,  Hyattsvllle,  Md.  20782. 

D.      (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $78. 

A.  Paraplegia  Cure  Research,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
D.   (6)    $190.     E.    (9)    $670.95. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park.  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees.  1533  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  (NARFE),  1533  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $7,282. 

A.  Jack  Partridge.  1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45201.    , 

B  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  46201. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $532.09. 

A.  William  H.  Patterson.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlin,  Lambert  &  Myers,  1160 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc..  Schaumberg,  ni.  60196. 
D.    (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $10. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlin,  Lambert  &  Myers,  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Semiconductor  Industries  Association. 
20380  Town  Center  Lane,  Cupertino,  Calif. 
95014. 

D.    (6)    $937.50.     E.   (9)    $10. 


A.  Jack  Pearce,  Pearce  &  Brand.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Conrunittee  Urging  Regulatory  Reform 
for  Efficient  National  Trucking.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $921.44. 

A.  Jack  Pearce.  Pearce  &  Brand,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  U.S.A.  Petrochem  Petroleum  Refiner. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $26,365.26.     E.   (9)    $19,615.60. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alcalde.  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  1901 
North  Fort  Meyer  Drive.  No.  1204.  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

D.    (6)    $1,225. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Cold  Finished  Steel  Bar  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  5631,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.    (6)    $455. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  1529  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.    (6)    $16,072.50.     E.   (9)    $146. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Harris  Corp.,  Melbourne,  Pla.  32919. 
D.    (6)    $2,232.60.     E.    (9)    $10.30. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street   NW..   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Shipbuilding,  Foot  of  Morton  Ave- 
nue, Chester,  Pa.  19013. 

D.  (6)   $846.25. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW..   Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,772.50. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Western  Union  Corp.,  1  Lake  Street, 
Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J. 

D.   (6)   $6,419.16.     E.   (9)   $12.90. 

A.  Perlto,  Duerk.  Carlson  tc  Pinco,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  District  Attorney  Association. 
666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite  1432, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $915.     E.  (9)   $183.29. 

A.  Perlto,  Duerk,  Carlson  &  Pinco,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $8,261.     E.  (9)   $104.53. 

A.  Edmund  J.  Perret  II,  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  670,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,290.     E.  (9)  $323. 

A.  Bert  E.  Perrlgan,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  It 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
&  Station  Employes.  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
ville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)   $2,240.     E.  (9)  $2,182. 

A.  Paul  Fredrick  Peyton,  P.O.  Box  1370. 
Sitka,  Alaska  99835. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition,  620  C  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Physicians  National  Housestaff  Associa- 
tion. 1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  308, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)   $1,076.48. 

A.  Wllhelm  Pickens.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $787.50.     E.  (9)  $129.93. 

A.  Rena  S.  Pies.  161 1  North  Kent  Street.  No. 
900.  Arlington,  Va  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arlington,  V». 
22209. 

B.  (9)  $38. 

A.  Michael  M.  Pocost.  New  York  State  Pe- 
troleum Council.  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Michael  Podhorzer.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  901.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  NAACP.  733  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY.  10019. 

D.  (6)   $6,300. 

A.  Ronald  Pollack.  Food  Research  &  Action 
Center,  2011  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center.  2011  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,110.36.     E.  (9)   $28.69. 

A.  Rafe  Pomerance,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $3,936.60. 

A.  S.  J.  Poray-Tucholskl.  15271  East  Cedar- 
springs  Drive,  P.O.  Box  1681,  Whlttler,  Calif. 
90609. 

B.  Bermejo  River  Project  Development  As- 
sociation. 

A.  A.  Prank  Portmann  HI.  AMAX  Coal  Co.. 
105  South  Meridian  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
46225. 

B.  AMAX  Coal  Co..  105  S.  Meridian  Street. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46225. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  John  Post.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  821, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY..  1801  K  Street  NW..  No.  821, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  M.  Elizabeth  Powell.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  402.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 918  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  402, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,349.99. 
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A.  Prather,  Seeger.  Doollttle  b  Farmer, 
1101    16th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Prather,  Seeger,  Doollttle  &  Farmer, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade. 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Prather,  Seeger.  Doollttle  &  Farmer, 
1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  1  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.   Preservation   Action.    1914   Sunderland 
Place  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $21,702.20     E.  (9)  $20,229.17. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
919  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  Power  Administration  In- 
dustrial Customers.  Suite  310,  Lloyd  Build- 
ing. 700  Northeast  Multnomah  Street.  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97232. 

D.  (6)  $7,375. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 
919  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Western  Resource  Alliance.  Star  Route 
Box  98.  Eastsound.  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $3,145. 

A.  PROD.  Inc.,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Suite 
612.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Steven  L.  Prultt.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County  & 
Municipal  Employees.  APL-CIO.  1625  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $458.73. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  P.O.  Box  3731,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Pur  Industry.  101  West  30th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Group, 
c/o  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge  1800 
M Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  22036 

D.  (6)  $30,950.59.     E.  (9)  $30,950.59. 

A.  Magda  Ratajski,  Norfolk  &  Western 
RaUway  Co  ,  P.O.  Box  23652.  L'Enfant  Plaza 
Station,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke,  Va.  24042 

D.  (6)  $640.     E.  (9)  $114.77. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Don  T.  Reeves.  245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington.  D.C.  20002 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Waahlnirton 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,497. 

A.  Louis  D.  ReiUy  III,  Telephone  and  Data 
Systems,  inc..  617  North  Segoe  Road,  Madi- 
son. Wis.  53705. 

B.  Telephone  and  Data  Systems.  Inc..  617 
North  Segoe  Road.  Madison.  Wis.  53706. 


A.  Reproductive  Freedom  League.  P.O.  Box 
11921.  Lexington.  Ky.  40579. 

D.  (6)  $610.02.     E.  (9)  $511.04. 

A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc.. 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $1,655.25. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,393.23.     E.  (9)  $3,655.47. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10OO4. 

D.  (6)  $10,827.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Lynne  Revo-Cohen,  National  Press 
Building.  Room  481,  Washington,  DC.  20045 

B.  Federally  Employed  Women,  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Room  481,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  Edmund  B.  Rice,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No. 
500,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,396.88.     E.  (9)  $134.64. 

A.  Grace  Ellen  Rice.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  K.  O.  Richardson.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
vllle.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.     E.  (9)  $2,060. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
49016. 

A.  Mark  J.  Rledy,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1125  15th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. 1125  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

D.    (6)    $2,062.     E.    (9)    $1,709. 

A.  Douglas  A.  Riggs,  1040  Potlatch  Circle. 
Anchorage.  Alstska  99503. 

B.  Citizens  for  the  Management  of  Alaska 
Lands,  P.O.  Box  3256  DT,  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99510. 

D.  (6)   $10,873.38.     E.  (9)   $73.14. 

A.  Judith  Assmus  Rlggs,  733  15th  Street, 
NW..   Washington,   DC.   20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  15th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Risque.  The  Standard  OH  Co. 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Sellna  Rlssell,  411  Second  Street  NB., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  411  Second  Street  NE.. 
No.  301.  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

D.   (6)    $5,769.24. 

A.  Valentin  Rlva,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.    RJR    Industries.    Inc..    1100    Reynolds 
Blvd..  Winston-Salem,   N.C.  27105. 
E.  (9)   $3,463.28. 

A.  Robert  L.  Roach,  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, 7426  Piney  Branch  Road,  Takoma  Park, 
Md.  20012. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,903.83     E.  (9)  $1,794.30. 

A.  Paula  Roberts.  Pood  Research  and  Ac- 
tion Center,  2011  Eye  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center.  2011 
Eye  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,038.93.     E.    (9)    $27.63. 

A.  Jerome  Robinson,  Florida  Restaurant 
Association.  P.O.  Box  61-128,  North  Miami, 
Fla.  33161. 

B.  Florida  Restaurant  Association,  P.O.  Box 
61-128,  North  Miami,  Fla.  33161. 

A.  Ronn  Robinson,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  558,  Mercer  Island.  Wash 
98040. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953.     E.  (9)  $1,528. 

A.  Teno  Roncallo.  701  Rocky  Mountain 
Plaza.  P.O.  Box  1707  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  82001. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  D.  N.  Rose,  180  East  First  South,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  84139. 

B.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  180  East 
First  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84139. 

A.  William  C.  Roundtree.  The  Standard 
OH  Co.  (Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
650,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D. (6)  $250. 

A.  Michael  O.  Roush.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  490  L'Eiifant 
Plaza   East   SW..  Washington.  DC.   20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite 
3206.  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Nancy  Rublnl.  Preservation  Action.  1914 
Sunderland  Place  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Preservation  Action.  1914  Sunderland 
Place  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,018.70.     E.  (9)  $28.46. 

A.  Michael  Sandlfer.  Food  Research  &  Ac- 
tion Center.  2011  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center,  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $114.74.     E.  (9)  $1.76. 

A.  Jennifer  S.  Sauve.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,652.     E.  (9)  $746.35. 

A.  Mark  S.  Schacht.  806  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc., 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $7,211.68. 


A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller.  3M.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.. 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

E.  (9)  $3,851.75. 

A.  Schanes  Associates.  451  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Admin- 
istrators. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1030N. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $2,700. 

A.  Steven  E.  Schanes,  4884  San  Joaquin 
Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92109. 

B.  Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Admin- 
istrators, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1030N. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Terry  L.  Schmidt.  Terry  L.  Schmidt  As- 
sociates. Inc..  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians, 3900  Capital  City  Boulevard,  Lansing, 
Mich.  48906. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Schmuhl.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Mahlon  C.  Schneider,  Green  Giant  Co., 
Hazeltlne  Gates,  Cha&ka,  Minn.  55318. 

B,  Green  Giant  Co.,  Hazeltlne  Gates. 
Chaska.  Minn.  65318. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $465.61. 

A.  Frank  Schneller.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

E. (9)  $200. 

A.  James  H.  Schuyler.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  n.C  20005 

D.  (6)  $8,654.     E.  (9)  $730.38. 

A.  Schwartz  &  Connolly,  Inc..  1815  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  650,   Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Jeffrey  H.  Schwartz,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Schwartz  &  Connolly,  Inc..  1815  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20008  (for 
Owens-Illinois,  Toledo,  Ohio). 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Donald  A.  Scott.  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  ServiceMaster  Industries.  Inc..  2300 
Warrenvllle  Road.  Downers  Grove,  111.  60515 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Yvonne  L.  Shafer,  National  Education 
Association,  Classroom  Teachers  Association 
752M*"^'   ^^'^   ^^"^   Jacinto.   Dallas.   Tex. 

,.?■    National   Education    Association.    1201 
16th  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
D.  (6)  $904.     E.  (9)  $329. 

A«Pn,^^«r*,f    S*^allor,    1300   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,799.22. 

A.  Richard  N.  Sharood.  Wilcox  &  Sharood. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  No.  705,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Fishermen,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  No.  820.  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $3,332.     E.   (9)   $77.32. 

A.  Richard  N.  Sharood.  Wilcox  &  Sharood. 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  No.  705.  Washington  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $6,083.     E.   (9)    $275.57. 

A.  Dean  E.  Sharp.  Suite  710.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Independent  Health  Insurance  Institute. 
Inc  .  Suite  710.  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $175. 

A.  James  E.  Shaw.  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers. 
Express  &  Station  Employes,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
ville.  Md.  20860. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $1,421. 

A.  Jonathan  R.  Sheiner.  4  Irving  Place,  New 
York,  NY.  10003. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc..  4  Irving  Placa,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.   (6)    $406.26. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  308.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  308,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,072.50.     E.  (9)  $1,493.45. 

A.  Shtmano  American  Corp..  1133  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

E.  (9)  $5,940.31. 

A.  Joan  Shorey,  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  510,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.   510.   Washington.  D.C.   20036. 

D.   (6)    $522.06. 

A.  G.  Scott  Shotwell.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,475. 

A.  Norman  D.  Shutler.  1525  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Clayton  Manufacturing  Co.,  4213  North 
Temple  City  Boulevard.  El  Monte,  Calif.  91731. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $2,304.43. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin.  1730  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006;  1  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Canadian  Pacific  Ltd.,  Canadian  National 
Railwavs  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $31,355.     E.  (9)  $6,176.63. 

A.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    $162,654.63.     E.   (9)   $162,654.53. 

A.  Sllverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.   American  Stock  Exchange.  86  Trinity 
Place.  New  York.  NY.  10006. 

A.  Sllverstein  &  MuUens.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brtstol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  Sllverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp.,  1  Land- 
mark Square,  Stamford,  Conn.  06921. 

A.  SUverstein  &  MuUens,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sllverstein  &  MuUens.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Co., 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago.  lU.  60606. 

A.  Sllverstein  &  MuUens.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Music  Corp.  of  America.  Inc..  100  Uni- 
versal City  Plaza.  Universal  City,  Calif.  91606. 

A.  Sllverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders. 
15th  and  M  StreeU  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Sllverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Locui  League.  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sllverstein  &  MuUens.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ogden  Transportation  Corp..  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  Marcus  W  Sisk.  Jr..  1775  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $271.65. 

A.  Stephan  L.  Skardon.  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Federal  Employees.  1533 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees  (NARPE).  1533  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  Scott  L.  Sleslnger.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $5,539.     E.   (9)   $361.58. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  1  Malaga 
Street.  St.  Augustine,  Pla.  32084. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Catherine'  Smith,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)    $2,712.57. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Smith.  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing &  Textile  Workers  Union.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Work- 
ers Union.  770  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10003. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $226.89. 


A.  Gordon  Smith.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Florists' 
Transworld  Delivery  Association) .  1425  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  lOOO,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith,  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor   Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $3,480.     E.  (9)   928. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,110. 

A.  Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Adminis- 
trators, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1030N, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,350.     E.  (9)   $33.34. 

A.  Solar  Lobby.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  510,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.    (6)    $104,156.     E.    (9)    $20,270. 

A.  Michael  L.  Solomon,  5726  Thomas  Edi- 
son Court,  Alexandria,  Va.  22310. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street  NW.,  No.  604,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Leiand  R.  Sorteberg.  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association.  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  No.  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 
D.   (6)   $34,949.67.     E.  (9)   $34,949.67. 

A.   Southwestern   Peanut   Shellers   Associ- 
ation, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas.  Tex.  75225 
D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Rodney  K.  Spackman,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  601  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Wilbur  D.  Sparks.  Alr-Condltionlng  & 
Refrigeration  Institute.  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Condltlonlng  &  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $625. 

A.  David  R.  Spence,  Preservation  Action, 
1914  Sunderland  Place,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Preservation  Action.  1914  Sunderland 
Place  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,018.70.     E.  (9)  $83.74. 

A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Public  Securities  Association,  1  World 
Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  John  W.  Sroka,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Gteneral  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

A.  David  E.  Stahl,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,942.     E.  (9)  $79.47. 

A.  Joe  A.  Stamm,  Standard  OH  Co.  (Ohio), 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  660,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (Ohio) ,  Midland  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

E.  (9)   $3,282.29. 

A.  John  M.  Starke  III,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  BartlesvUle, 
Okla. 

A.  John  M.  Starrels.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Art  Stewart.  P.O.  Box  5308  T.A..  Denver, 
Colo.  80217. 

B.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box  5308 
T.A.,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $790.70. 

A.  Robert  B.  Stewart.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wllshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $2,317.50.      E.  (9)  $108.15. 

A.  Michael  Stlentjes.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9>  $19. 

A.  George  Stockton.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $200. 

A.  Richard  Boyle  Storey,  Suite  S-103,  1750 
Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  International  Military  Club  Executives 
Association,  1750  Old  Meadow  Road.  Suite 
S-103,  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

A.  Andrea  Strader,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County  & 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $89.50. 

A.  Stronberg  &  D'Addarlo.  Ltd..  136  South 
Royal  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  KMS  Fusion,  Inc..  3941  Research  Drive, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48106. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  INCO,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 
Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada  M5K  1E3. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Worcester.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories.  Inc  .  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64137. 

D.  (6)  $7,870.     E.  (9)  $368.28. 

A.  Paul  E.  Supllzlo.  5001  Seminary  Road, 
Suite  310.  Alexandria,  Va.  22311. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1101,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $4,500. 


A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Zaire, 
Kinshasa.  Zaire. 

D.  (6)    $4,270.50.     E.   (9)   $23. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Cos.,  Suite 
1060  Tower  Place,  3340  Peachtree  Road  NE., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30326. 

A.  Richard  Preston  Swlgart.  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  201,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)    $231.38. 

A.  Telephone  &  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  79  West 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  John  F.  Terzano,  329  Eighth  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  419  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $403.74. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  &  Scheer,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,,  Suite  1128,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores,  1899 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  705.  Washington,  D.C. 
20035. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer,  Suite  1128, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Mbabane, 
Swaziland. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $860.25. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  &  Scheer,  Suite  1128, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Tlme-Critlcai  Shipment  Committee. 
D.    (6)  $2,000. 

A.  38th  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District  Ac- 
tion Committee,  8654  Bonvlew  Terrace.  Wll- 
llamsvllle.  N.Y.  14221. 

A.  37th  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee (New  York),  419  Woodbrldge  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  NY.  14214. 

A.  Doris  I.  Thomas,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C,  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15lh  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $5,711.     E.   (9)    $848.78. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C   20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,833.71. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  George  Tilton,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,887.60. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Tralnor,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Employes.  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
&  Station  Employes.  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
vllle.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $1,460. 


A.  Ttina  Research  Foundation.  Inc.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $2,774.62.     E.   (9)    $2,930.91. 

A.  W.  Glenn  Tussey,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, North  Washington  at  Madison, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $92.30.     E.  (9)  $378. 

A.  United  States  Committee  for  the  Oceans. 
245  2nd  Street  NE.,  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

E.  (9)  $232.13. 

A.  United  States  Cruises,  Inc.,  2200  Sixth 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98121. 
E.  (9)  $14,019,23. 

A.  U.S.A.  Petrochem,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $14,019.23. 

A.  H.  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.   19898. 

D. (6)  $120.     E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  1365  Worcester  Drive, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506. 

B,  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Wa-shlngton,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953.     E.  (9)  $614.32. 

A.  GUda  Ventresca,  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $1,735.20.     E.   (9)    $97.91. 

A.  Ingrld  A.  Voorhees,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Abe  J.  Voron,  6204  White  Oake  Lane, 
Tamarac,  Fla.  33319. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion. 1706  De  Sales  Street  NW..  No.  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  200S'  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  1010 
Wisconsin  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,893.15. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  Northwest  Bancorp., 
1200  Northwestern  Bank  Building.  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorp..  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

A.  Wake  Up  America,  5515  London  Road, 
Duluth,  Minn.  55804. 

D.    (6)    $260.30.     E.   (9)    $1,191.03. 

A.  Barbara  Coleman  Wallace,  2732  Porter 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  Appalachian 
Coal  Market,  1619  Masachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,600. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallendrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 


B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  10016. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh,  Flelschman  &  Walsh, 
1725  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  2101  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6259.     E.  (9)  $401.95. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Weatherly,  9824  Fairfax 
Square  No.  380,  Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Lee  Weddlg.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A,  Western  Resource  Alliance,  Star  Route 
Box  98,  Eastsound,  Wash, 

E,  (9)  $3,145,50, 

A,  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Sun  Co,.  Inc.  1800 
K  Street  NW,.  Suite  820.  Washington,  D.C, 
20006. 

B,  Sun  Co,.  Inc.  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor.  Pa,  19087, 

D,    (6)  $15,000,     E,  (9)  $216.07, 

A,  Evelyn  J,  White.  2301  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa,  19101, 

B,  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  2301  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  19101. 

D,    (6)  $6,250,     E.  (9)  $1,237. 

A,  Bryon  K,  Whitehead.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC,  20006, 

B,  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes.  3  Research  Place,  Rock- 
vllle.  Md.  20850. 

D.   (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $735. 

A.  Alton  W.  Whltehouse,  Jr..  1750  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D.    (6)  $553.50. 

A.  Whitman  &  Ramsom.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Shlmano  American  Corp.,  1133  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $4,650.     E.  (9)  $290.31. 

A.  Scott  C.  Whitney.  1322  Sklpwith  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Colt  Industries.  Inc. 

D.    (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $785. 

A,  Wlckwlre.  Lewis.  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 
500  Maynard  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp..  Inuplat 
Community  of  the  Arctic  Slope.  P.O.  Box  129. 
Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 

D.    (6)  $255.     E.  (9)  $762.73. 

A.  Wlckwlre.  Lewis.  Goldmak  &  Schorr, 
500  Maynard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Save  Our  Railroad  Employment 
(S.O.R.E.).  CO  Fife  Community  Credit  Un- 
ion, 4410  20th  Street  East.  Tacoma.  Wash, 
98424;  New  Milwaukee  Lines.  500  Maynard 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash,  98104. 

D,   (6)    $4,660,     E,    (9)    $6,987.03 


A,  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $207.     E.  (9)  $11.10. 

A.  Williams  &.  Jensen,  IIOI  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Responsible  Housing 
Policy.  Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.   500,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

D.   (6)  $7,505.     E.  (9)  $89.75. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Bangor  Punta  Operations,  Inc.,  1 
Greenwich  Plaza.  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp.,  7360  North  Kend- 
all Drive,  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $272.50.     E.  (9)  $5.07. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  1826, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

E.  (9)  $5.13. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  500.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $76.94. 

A.  WUliams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Feather  &  Dovra  Association,  4441  Au- 
burn Boulevard,  Suite  O,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95841. 

D.   (6)  $588.75.     E.  (9)  $3.99. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planter's  Association, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  723,  Washington 
DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)  $4,499.50.     E    (9)  $42.84. 

A  Williams  &  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  for  Due  Process  for  Finan- 
cial Institutions,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp., 
1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.    (6)  $1,920.     E.  (9)  $47.02. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC,  20036, 

B  Lanham  Act  Preservation  Association, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  No.  500.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $38.47. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B,  Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.,  P.O 
Box  60350.  New  Orleans,  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)  $4,412.     E.  (9)  $17.09, 

A  Williams  &  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC   20036, 

B,    National    Association    of    Water    Cos 
Suite    1110.    1019    19th    Street    NW,.    Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $660.     E.  (9)  $17.11. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  AsBOCiatlon.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036 

E.  (9)  $69.84. 
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A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No.  215,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1.54. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

3.  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $1,245.     E.  (9)  $8.55. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200.36. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $287.50.     E.  (9)  $8.55. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,562.50.     E.  (9)  $38.47. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington.    DC.    20036. 

B.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(Same  Mae).  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $570.     E.  (9)  $29.93. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southland  Royalty  Co..  1000  Fort  Worth 
Club  Tower.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $21.37. 

A.  Peters  D.  Wllison,  Zero  Population 
Growth,  Inc.,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,142. 

A.  Wilner  &  Schelner,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 


A.  James  R.  Winnie,  Cities  Service  Gas  Co., 
P.O.  Box  26128,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73125. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  25128, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73125. 

D.  (6)   $33.63. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Atlanta/LaSalle  Corp.,  150  South 
Wacker  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60600. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $800.36. 

A.  Mark  E.  Winter,  American  Land  Title 
Association,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  John  P.  Wintrol,  Perito,  Duerk,  Carlson 
&  Pinco,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Perito,  Duerk,  Carlson  &  Pinco,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036  (for  National  District  At- 
torney Association). 

A.  Frank  R.  Wolf,  1901  North  Moore 
Street,  No.  804,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $78.15. 

A.  Frank  R.  Wolf,  1901  North  Moore 
Street.  No.  804.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Farm  &  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association.  10877  Watson  Road.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63127. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $8,400.     E.   (9)   $21,415. 
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A.  Wilbur  S.  Wood,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association.  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  William  E.  Woods.  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C   20006 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Wyatt  &  Saltzstein,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $2,687.50. 

A.  Donald  Yarborough,  Paraplegia  Cure  Re- 
search. 100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20002. 

B.  Paraplegia  Cure  Research,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C,  20002. 

D.  (6)  $210. 

A.  Stephen  T.  Young,  National  Audubon 
Society,  1755  Park  Road  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20010. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,047.50.     E.  (9)  $1,678.02 

A.  Barry  W.  Zander,  6113  Amhurst  Street, 
Metairie,  La.  70003. 

B.  Souihern  Forest  Products,  P.O.  Box 
52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $5,671.02. 

A.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,045.     E.  (9)   S,4,625. 

A.  Daniel  I.  Zwlck,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No. 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)  $73.85. 
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QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

The  following  Quarterly  Lobby  Postcards  were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  fourth  calendar 
quarter  of  1979: 

A  Postcard  Mat  Be  Used  When  A  Registrant  Has  Not  Inclkhed  Reportable  Receipts  And  Expenditures  And  Has  Not 
Engaged   In  Any  Lobbying  Activity  During  The  Quarter. 

Note:  The  Following  Information  Is  Being  Provided  Fob    Informational  Purposes  Only. 

The  Postcard  has  been  reproduced  below : 

HLF3  QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

To  be  submitted  In  lieu  of  a  Quarterly  Report  when  registrant  has  not  incurred  reportable 
receipts  or  expenditures  and  has  not  engaged  in  any  lobbying  activity  during  the  quarter. 

IMPORTANT:  File  a  separate  postcard  for  each  employer  or  client 


REGISTRANT 

Business  Address. 


(number,  itreet/P.O.  Box) 


(city,  ttate.  zip  code) 


Employer. 


(If  REGISTRANT  is  an  agent  of  someone  OTHER  THAN  "EMPLOYER"  state  below  whose  lr»- 
terest  is  represented.  If  not  applicable,  state  "NONE".) 


CLIENT. 


For  the  period  (check  one  box  only): 

Q  April  10  Report  (Jan.  1 — Mar.  31) 
n  July  10  Report  (April  1 — June  30) 


19. 


D  Oct.  10  (July  1— Sept  30) 
a  Jan.  10  (Oct.  I — Dec.  31) 


I  certify  that  the  above  named  registrant  did  not  engage  in  any  lobbying  activities  or  mcur 
reportable  receipts  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  previous  or  future  lobbying  activities.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Act  requires  a  resumption  of  reporting  in  the  event  that  activity  commences;  other- 
wise I  can  continue  to  submit  a  postcard  in  lieu  of  a  report. 


Executed  on 


(date) 


(tignature) 
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A.  Brock  Adams. 

B.  TRAIN. 

A.  John  J.  Adams. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp. 

A.  Gerald  B.  Adcock. 

B.  Joint   Council   on   International   Chil- 
dren's  Services   from   North   America. 

A.  V.  J.  Adducl. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  G.  Colburn  Aker. 

B.  HIU  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  E  &  J  Gallo  Winery. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  MAPCO,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Sun  Pipe  Line  Co. 

A.  Robert  D.  Allen. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Allwarden. 

B.  Kollsman  Instrument  Co. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,   National 
Capitol  Local  689. 

A.  American  Business  Council. 

A.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

A.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc. 

A.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc. 

A.  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

A.  Americans  for  Alaska,  Inc. 

A.  Americans  for  SALT. 

A.  Mary  M.  Anderson. 

B.  ICX  Aviation,  Inc. 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles. 

B.  CITC  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  John  D.  Aqullino,  Jr. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  ARAS. 

A.  John  Christian  Archer. 

B.  Brown  &  Root,  Inc. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald. 

B.  The   National    Education    Association. 


A.  Arent,   Fox,   Klnter.   Plotkln  &  Kahn. 

B.  Automotive  Filter  Manufacturers  Coun- 


cil. 


A.  Arent,   Pox.  Kintner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers. 


A.  W.  Stanley  Armstrong. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 


A.  Meyer  L.  Aron. 

A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc. 

A.    Association    of    American    Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.   Association   of   Government   Account- 
ants. 

A.  George  J.  Aste. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  John  D.  Austin. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 


A.      Automotive 
Council. 


Filter      Manufacturers 


A.  Rosalyn  Hester  Baker. 

B.  The    National    Education    Association. 

A.  Richard  L.  Baldwin. 

B.  American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr,  Andrews  &  IngersoU. 

B.  Alaska  Housing  Finance  Corp. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  IngersoU. 

B.  Idaho  Housing  Agency. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard,  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Joel  T.  Bamett. 

B.  Brookwood  Health  Services,  Inc. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth. 

B.  Jackson,   Campbell   &   Parkinson    (for 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Properties,  Inc.) 

A.  Lynne  D.  Battle. 

B.  College  Placement  Council. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman. 

B.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett. 

B.  Association    of    Executive    Recruiting 
Consultants,  Inc. 

A.  James  M.  Bennett. 

B.  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  O.  M.  Berge. 

B.  Brotherhood   of   Maintenance   of   Way 
Employes. 

A.  Richard  B.  Berman. 

B.  Steak  and  Ale  Restaurants  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Charles  Bernhardt. 

B.  National    Federation   of   Federal    Em- 
ployes. 

A.  Allene  Betancourt. 

B.  Chem-Nuclear  Systems,  Inc. 

A.  Beverldge.  Fairbanks  &  Diamond. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute. 

A.  Beverldge.  Fairbanks  &  Diamond. 

B.  New  England  Pish  Co. 

A.  Beverldge.  Fairbanks  &  Diamond. 

B.  Union  Mines. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A  Robert  J.  Bird. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird. 

B.  Zachry,  Inc. 


A.  Tom  G.  Black. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Larry  H.  Blanchard. 

B.  Credit  Union  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blanchette. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  Jerald  Bllzln. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Bolotln. 

B.  RCA  Global  Communications,  Inc. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
&  Technical  Engineers. 

A.  Gene  M.  Bradley. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co. 

A.  David  C.  Branand. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  RCA  Global   Communications,   Inc. 

A.  Barbara  Brendes. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  CallfornU. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee,  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Timothy  G.  Brosnahan. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller  (for  Gould,  Inc.) 

A.  The  Law  Firm  of  Jon  T.  Brown. 

B.  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co. 

A.  The  Law  Firm  of  Jon  T.  Brown. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Michael  F.  Brown. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

A.  Shlrle  Brown. 

B.  S.L.B.  Enterprises. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Browne. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush. 
B   Bechtel,  Inc. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Burch. 

B.  Potato  Chlp/Snack  Pood  Association. 

A.  John  L.  Burke.  Jr. 

B.  Arent.  Pox.  Kintner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn 
(for  Automotive  Filter  Manufacturers 
Council). 

A.  Francis  X.  Burkhardt. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades. 

A.  Bruce  Burkland. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association. 

A.  Burns  Public  Relations  Services,  Inc. 

B.  DeHart  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Burr.  Pease  &  Kurtz,  Inc. 

B.  Eklutna. 

A.  Butler,  Binlon,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp. 

B.  City  of  Houston/Department  of  Avia- 
tion. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Byrne. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wlckersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Associated  Metals  &  Minerals  Corp. 
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A.  Cadwalader,   Wlckersham  &  Taf:. 

B.  Roy  O.  Martin,  Jr. 

A.  Cadwalader.   Wlckersham  &  Taft. 

B.  New  England  Fish  Co. 

A.  Cadwalader,   Wlckersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co. 

A.  Roy  C.  Cahoon. 

B.  National     Automatic     Merchandising 
Association. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert. 

B.  Conunercial  Law  League  of  America. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Paul  W.  Cane. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A,  W.  Dean  Cannon,  Jr. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League. 

A.  Charles  E.  Capron. 

A.  Donald  Capshaw. 

B.  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

A.  Isaac  R.  Caraco. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Carella,  Bain,  GllflUan  &  Rhodes. 

B.  Wagner  Electric  Corp. 

A.  William  Edward  Carmlchael. 

B.  American  Floral  Services.  Inc. 

A.  Jim  Casey. 

B.  Belle  Pourche  Irrigation  District. 

A.  Jim  Casey. 

B.  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  District. 

A.  John  L.  Casey. 

B.  Investment     Counsel    Association    of 
America,  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Cassidy. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins   (for  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.). 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Petroleum  Equip- 
ment Suppliers  Association) . 

A.  John  E.  Chapotoiji. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins   (for  Qulntana  Petro- 
leum Corp.). 

A.  Seymour  M.  Chase. 

B.  AST  Co. 

A.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Howard  P.  Chester. 

B.  Stone,  Glass  &  Clay  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Donald  T.  Chunn. 

B.  Title  Associates,  Inc. 


A.  City  of  Houston/Department  of  Avia- 
tion. 


A.  Bob  Clark  &  Associates. 

B.  Ryder  System,  Inc. 

A.  Jean  Marshall  Clarke. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women. 
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A.  William  P.  Clarken. 

B.  International  Council  of  Airsbows. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 
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A.  Bobby  E.  Crow. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring. 

B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors. 


A.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  Cole,  Corette  &  Bradford. 

B.  American  Express  Co. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  R.U,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  Can  Manufacturers  Institute. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU,  Edwards  tc  Scott. 

B.  Republic  of  China. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  The  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline 
Marketers  of  America. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU,  Edwards  &  Scott. 

B.  United  States  Fastener  Manufacturing 
Group. 

A.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association. 

A.  James  T.  Conner. 

B.  Mobay  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Gregory  E.  Conrad. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Patrick  H.  Corcoran. 

B.  Assoclatioa  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

A.  Alfred  C.  Cordon. 

B.  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Jr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Sr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Corn. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  The  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fragrance 
Association. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Coughlln. 

B.  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage. 

B.  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc.  (for  Rail- 
way Progress  Institute  Tank  Car  Safety  Com- 
mittee) . 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.      , 

B.  Penjerdel  Corp. 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Margaret  S.  Craig. 

B.  Brookwood  Health  Services,  Inc. 


A.  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle. 

B.  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

A.  Everett  E.  Cutter. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Pred  L.  Dahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Damon  Corp. 

A.  David  S.  Danielson. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Danzansky,   Dickey,   Tydlngs.   Quint  & 
Gordon. 

B.  Government  of  Antigua. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon. 

B.  Japan  Atomic  Industrial  Forum. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon. 

B.  Perpetual    Federal    Savings    &    Loan 
Association. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon. 

B.  Population  Crisis  Committee. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky. 

B.  Danzansky,   Dickey,   Tydlngs  Quint  & 
Gordon  (for  Government  of  Antigua). 

A.  Joseph  Dauksys. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 

A.  Gary  W.  Davis.' 

B.  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  George  R.  Davis. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Local  689. 

A.  Davis,  Polk  &  WardweU. 

B.  Salomon  Bros. 

A.  Gaston  De  Beam. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc. 

A.  Francis  R.  deBondt. 

B.  Credit  Union  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker. 

B.  Association    of    American    Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  DeHart  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  The  University  of  New  Mexico. 

A.  DeKalb  AgResearch. 

A.  Stephen  T.  Delamater. 

B.  Halliburton  Co. 


A.  Dell,  CraighiU,  Fentress  &  Benton. 

B.  Hon.  Santiago  Roel. 

A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Denning. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

A.  James  T.  Devlne. 

B.  Bowling    Proprietors"    Association    of 
America,  Inc. 

A.  Dewey,   Ballantine,   Bushby,   Palmer  & 
Wood. 

B.  American  Can  Co. 
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A.  Dewey,   Ballantlne,   Bushby,   Palmer  & 
Wood. 

B.  Stewart  Capital  Corp. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morln. 

B.  Atlantic  Fisheries  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Diclcsteln,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Capeway  Seafoods.  Inc. 

A.  Dlclcsteln,  Shapiro  Sc.  Morin. 

B.  Pass  Bros..  Inc. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Margot  Dlnneen. 

B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline. 

A.  M.  A.  Dlttenhofer. 

B.  Association  of  Government  Accountants. 

A.  Hollis  M.  Dole. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

A.  William  D.  DOnofrio. 

B.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools,  Inc. 

A.  William  D.  DOnofrio, 

B.  Positive  Action  Committee.  Inc. 

A.  Jack  C.  Donovan. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 


A.  James  A.  Dorsch. 

B.  Health      Insurance 
America. 

A.  H.  Eugene  Douglas. 

B.  Memorex  Corp. 


A.  Harry  L.  Downey,  Jr. 

B.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

A.  Anthony  V.  Dresden. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc. 


A.  Deborah  Drudge. 

B.  Healthy  America. 

A.  W.  H.  EVrushel,  Jr. 

B.  Vinson     &     Elklns 
Petroleum  Corp.). 


Association      of 


(for     Quintana 


A.  W    H.  Drushel.  Jr. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  Quintana  Refinery 
Co.). 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.  Michael  F.  Duffy. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller. 

B.  Adolph  Kizas. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller. 

B.  Delaware  5. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller. 

B.  Huron-Clinton 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg.  Palmer  &  Miller. 

B.  Kenal  Natives  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller. 

B.  Mid-West  Consumers. 


A.  Duncan.  Weinberg,  Palmer  &  Miller. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc. 

A.  James  W.  Dunlop. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A.  Marl  Lee  Dunn. 

B.  American  Council  for  Coital  Forma- 
tion. 

A.  John  H.  Dunne. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
&  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Eaton  Associates. 

A.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton. 

B.  Eaton  Associates. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc. 

B.  American  Seat  Belt  Council. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp. 

B.  Republic  of  Haiti/Embassy  of  Haiti. 

A.  Anne  Edlund. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle.  Manufactiirers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards. 

B.  The    Confederated    Tribes    of    Warm 
Springs. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  J.C.B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Elliott. 

B.  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Co. 

A.  Steven  G.  Ellis. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller  (for  Lydall  Inc.) . 

A.  C.  F.  Emde. 

B.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel. 

B.  York  Barbell  Co. 

A.  Ralph  Engel. 

B.  Chemical    Specialties    Manufactiurers 
Association. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg. 

B.  American    Association   of   Marriage    & 
Family  Therapy. 

A.  David  C.  Evans. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Evans. 

A.  Robbie  G.  Exley. 

B.  National   Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron. 

B.  LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Lelby  &  MacRae. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc. 

A.  Leon  Felix. 

B.  The  National  Education  Association. 


A.  Fellowship  Square  Foundation.  Inc. 


A.  C.  W.  Fendrich. 

B.  Research-Cottrell,  Inc. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  H.  Barney  Firestone. 

B.  Assure  Competitive  Transportation,  Inc. 

A.  first  National  Boston  Corp. 

A.  c.  D.  Fleet,  Jr. 

B.  N.  B.  Hunt. 

A.  Aaron  I.  Fleischman. 

B.  Cablecom-General,  Inc. 

A.  Aaron  I.  Flelschmann. 

B.  Warner  Amex  Cable  Communications, 
Inc. 

A.  David  H.  Foerster. 

B.  The  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Foodservice  &  Lodging  Institute. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel. 

B.  American  Association  of  Opthalmology. 

A.  John  S.  Forsjrthe. 

B.  American   Council    of    Life   Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraltes. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Freer. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man. 

B.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community. 

A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man. 

B.  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 

A.  Gary  R.  Prink. 

B.  Radwaste  Management  Group. 

A.  Terry  Gabrielson. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corpi 

A.  Bob  Garcia. 

B.  Southwest  Plight  Crew  Association. 

A.  Gardner,   Carton  &  Douelas. 

B.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Elmer  W.  Knelpp. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Howard  Mobile  Village. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Small   Producers   for  Energy  Indepen- 
dence. 


A.  Theodore  J.  Garrlsh. 

B.  American  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  James  J.  Garry. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Donald  H.  Gerrlsh. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association. 

A.  William  T.  Glbb  HI. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc. 

A.  William  G.  Giery. 

B.  Foodservice  &  Lodging  Institute. 

A.  William  L.  Olfford. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Susan  Gilbert. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 

A.  ArChur  P.  Glldea. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Brewery  &  Soft 
Drink  Workers. 

A.  John  P.  Gleason,  Jr. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Godfrey. 

B.  Klkkoman  Foods.  Inc. 

A.  Alan  J.  Goldenberg. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council. 

A    Bruce  G.  Goodman. 
B.  Damon  Corp. 

A.  Robert  D.  Gordon. 

B.  International    Union    of    Police    Asso- 
ciates. 

A.  Sara  Ann  Gordon. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  &  Associates  (for  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Hospital  Association) . 

A.  Sara  Ann  Gordon. 

B.  Bill   Newbold  &  Associates    (for  Texas 
Hospital  Association). 

A.  Irmgard  Gordos. 

B.  American  Security  Council. 

A   Carl  P.  Graham. 
B.  Amway  Corp. 

A.  Ruth  Graves. 

B.  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc. 

A    Robert  Keith  Gray. 

B.  Hill    &    Knowlton.    Inc.    (for    Distilled 
Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States) . 

A.  Robert  Keith  Gray. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.   (for  Motorola). 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A.  The  Great  A&P  Ttea  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Edward  M.  Green. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Alison  E.  Greene. 

B.  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foun- 
dation. 

A.  Chester  A.  Groseclose,  Jr. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Gunn. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 


A.  Maria  Faller  Gwaltney. 

B.  American     Hellenic     Institute     Public 
Affairs  Committee,  Inc. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 

A.  William  D.  Hager. 

B.  American  Academy  Actuaries. 

A.  Floyd  D.Hall. 

B.  International    Air    Transport    Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halllday. 

B.  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers. 

A.  Patricia  Halpern. 

B.  National  Health  Federation. 

A.  Seymour  Halpern. 

B.  Sydney  S.  Baron  &  Co.,  Inc.  (for  Ameri- 
can Can  Co.). 


A.  Seymour  Halpern. 

B.  Sydney  S.  Baron  &  Co., 
public  of  South  Africa) . 


Inc.   (for  Be- 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Hankla  &  Peters. 

B.  LaJet,  Inc. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks,  Jr. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

A.  Erling  Hansen. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harman. 
-    B.  The  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrlgan. 

B.  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  William  C.  Hart. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hartmann. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  William  H.  Hecht. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.  Helnhold  Commodities,  Inc. 

A.  Harry  V.  Helton. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot. 

B.  P.  Mastrippolito  &  Sons,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot. 

B.  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Co. 

A.  C.  Dayle  Henlngton. 

B.  Chigago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

A.  Donald  A.  Henriksen. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

A.  Bruce  P.  Heppen. 

B.  National    Federation    of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Pyrnetics,  Inc.) . 

A.  Bert  Ingalls    Hickman,  Jr. 

B.  The  Ke«fe  Co.  (for  Log  Homes  Council) . 

A.  Kevin  M.  Hlgglns. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Howard  E.  Holcomb. 

B.  National    Association   of   Independent 
Colleges  &  Universities. 


A.  Robert  L.  Holding. 

B.  Aseoclation  of  Home  Appli&nce  Manu- 
facturers. 

A.  Henry  W.  HoUlng. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

A.  Llnwood  Holton. 

B.  American  Council   of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  Gary  Hong. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Portescue  W.  Hopkins. 

B.  Graham-White   Manufacturing   Oo.  * 
Graham-White  Sales  Corp. 

A.  Houger,    Garvey,    Schubert,    Adams   ti 
Barer. 

B.  American  Pyrotechnics  Association. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten. 

B.  National   Advertising  Oo. 

A.  Hudson,  Leftwlch  to  Davenport. 

B.  City  of  Detroit. 

A.  Gary  E.  Hughes. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc. 

A.  William  E.  Hughes,  Jr. 

B.  Northeast  UtUities  Service  Oo. 

A.  Craig  R.  Hume. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

A.  Acacia  G.  Hunt. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Himt,  Jr. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  LAwrence  H.  Hunt,  Jr. 

B.  Heinhold  Commodities,  Inc. 

A.  Peter  C.  Hunt. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley. 

B.  National  Club  Association. 

A  Robert  R.  Hurt. 
B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners'  Oom- 
mlttee. 

A.  O.  Oonley  Ingram. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Palnten 
&  Allied  Trades. 

A.  International  Maritime  Associates,  In& 

A.  James  C.  Jennings. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 


A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson. 

B.  Health      Insurance 
America. 


Association     of 


A.  Donald  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan  III. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Oo. 
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A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Geza  Kadar,  Jr. 

B.  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Associations. 

A.  Julius  Kaplan. 

B.  Klrkwood,    Kaplan.    Russin,    &    Vecchl 
(for  Government  of  Colombia). 

A.  Richard  T.  Kaplar. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


A.  M.  J.  Kuehne. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 


A.  Philip  Kugler. 

B.  American      Federation 
APL-CIO. 


of      Teachers, 


A.  Unda  E.  Katz. 

B.  Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 


Co. 


A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh. 

B.  The  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Keck.  Mahin  &  Cate. 

B.  Schwinn  Bicycle  Co. 

A.  Robert  C.  Keeney. 

B.  United    Fresh    Fruit    &    Vegetable    As- 
!  Gelation. 

A    Donald  W.  Keller. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  George  J.  Kelley. 

B  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Associations. 

A.  Stephen  G.  Kelltson. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A    Stephen  S.  Kellner. 

B    Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Robert  P.  Kelly. 

B.  E.  X.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Inc. 

A    William  T.Kendall. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney. 

B.  Talyo  Fishery  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kibben. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable. 

A.  Edward  J.  Klernan. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions. 

A.  Klkkoman  Foods,  Inc. 

A.  Francis  L.  Kinney. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co. 

A.  Roger  Klein. 

B.  Public  Securities  Association. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Knight. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

A.  Paul  E.  Kohl. 

B.  18th  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee for  Pro-Life  Activities. 

A.  Charles  B  Kornmann. 

B    So\ith  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  L.  Wayne  Krug. 

B    Union  Oil  of  California. 

A    Anthony  L.  Kucera. 

B.  The  American  Waterway  Operators,  Inc. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc. 

A.  Bruce  C.  Ladd.  Jr. 

B.  The  Upjohn  Co. 

A.  Ralph  D.  B.  Laime. 

B.  The  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Landin. 

B.  SmlthKUne  Corp. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Landy. 

B.  Cryogenic  Vacuum  Technology  Co. 

A.  Michael  S.  Lang. 

B.  American  Productivity  Center,  Inc. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Laser. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  &  Hills. 

B.  National    Association    of    Real    BIstate 
Investment  Trusts,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  A.  Leahy. 

B.  Investment     Counsel     Association    of 
America,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  B.  Leflar. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Robert  Lelbner. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  The  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Agri  International,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  American   Association   of  Nurse   Anes- 
thetists. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  American    Dental    Assistants    Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  City  &  Regional  Magazine  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs 

B.  The  Clorox  Co. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Delex  International,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Development    Healthcare    &    Wellness. 
Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Family  Practice  Life  &  Health  Action 
Research. 


A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  GEM  Mailing,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Grocery    Manufacturers    of    America, 
Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Intraocular    Lens    Manufacturers    As- 
sociation. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Jet  America  International,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  National  Cable  Television   Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  National  Macaroni  Manufacturing  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Security  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Turner  Broadcasting  Corp. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Universal  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 

B.  Whey  Products  Institute. 

A.  Richard  Lesher. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the   United 
States  of  America. 

A.  Joseph  Letorney. 

B.  The  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Leva,     Hawes.     Symington,     Martin    & 
Oppenheimer. 

B.  Commerzbank  Aktlengesellschaft. 

A.  Leva,    Hawes,    Symington,    Martin    & 
Oppenheimer. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc. 

A.  Leva,    Hawes,    Symington,    Martin    & 
Oppenheimer. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute. 

A.  Leva,    Hawes,    Symington,    Martin    & 
Oppenheimer. 

B.  National    Franchise    Association    Coa- 
lition. 

A.  Leva.     Hawes.     Symington.     Martin    & 
Oppenheimer. 

B.  Union  Investment  GmbH. 

A.  Theodore  M.  Llttman. 

B.  Rockwell  International. 

A.  Harold  D.  Loden. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lofgren. 

B.  Motor    Vehicle    Manufacturers    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe. 

B.  National     Association     of     Manufac- 
turers. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  Douglas  E.  MacArthur. 

B.  Zantop  International  Airlines. 

A.  James  E.  Mack. 

B.  National   Association   of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers. 
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A.  James  E.  Mack. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  &  Nut  Processors  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Curtis  T.  Mackey. 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Dan  V.  Maroney,  Jr. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO. 

A.  Chalmers  H.  Marquis. 

B.  Agency  for  Instructional  TV. 

A.  Chalmers  Marquis. 

B.  Children's  TV  Workshop. 

A.  Reynaldo  L.  Martinez. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason. 

B.  American   Council    of   Life   Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Company. 

A    C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Mays,   Valentine,   Davenport  &  Moore. 

B.  Henry  T.  Gage. 

A.  Douglas  E.  McAllister. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  William  J.  McAuliffe,  Jr. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association. 

A.  HughMcBrlde. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co. 

A.  John  A.  McCahlll. 

B.  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  A.  R.  McCammon. 

B.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association. 

A.  James  R.  McCaul. 

B.  International  Maritime  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  S.  McConnaughey. 

B.  American    Council    of   Life   Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland. 

B.  National  Education  Foundation. 

A.  James  M.  McGarry,  Jr. 

B.  Eaton  Associates. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna. 

B.  Silver,  Freedman,  Housley.  Taff  &  Gold- 
berg. 

A.  Laramie  F.  McNamara. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association. 


A.  Margaret  McNamara. 

B.  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  McVicker. 

B.  Kollsman  Instrument  Co. 

A.  Ronald  E.  McWUUams. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co. 

A.  Gil  Melsgeier. 

B.  National   Franchise   Association  Coali- 
tion. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke. 

B.  American   Council    of   Life   Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  Memorex  Corp. 

A.  Milton  E.  Meyer,  Jr. 

B.  Colorado  Bar  Association. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller. 

B  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A  Paul  J.  Miller. 

B.  Investment     Counsel     Association     of 
America.  Inc. 

A.  R.  Eric  Miller. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Glenn  W.  Million. 

B.  The  Disabled  Officers  Association. 

A.  Richard  V.  Mlnck. 

B.  American    Council    of   Life   Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  A.  W.  Minlnni. 

B.  Stop  Our  Selling  of  America. 

A.  Stacey  J.  Mobley. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association. 

A.  John  C.  Monsul. 

A    C.  Austin  Montgomery. 

B.  Credit  Union  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

A.  Moore  McCormack  Resources,  Inc. 

A.  Powell  A.  Moore. 

B.  Electrolert,  Inc. 

A.  Roger  Owen  Moore. 

B.  Five  Freedoms,  Inc. 

A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Earl  J.  Morgan. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

A.  Helen  Dubino  Morrison. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

A.  Helen  Dubino  Morrison. 

B.  Hill   &   Knowlton    (for   Navajo   Indian 
Nation). 

A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

A.  Margaret  R.  Murray. 

B.  DeKalb  AgResearch. 

A.  Margaret  R.  Murray. 

B.  Heinold  Commodities,  Inc. 

A.  Paul  J.  Myer. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co. 


A.  Law  offices  of  Timothy  D.  Naegele. 

B.  Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

A.  Nassau.  Beer.  Boltz  &  Bennia. 

B.  City  of  Pontlac,  Mich. 

A.  The  National  Alliance  of  Teenagers.  Inc. 

A.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy. 

A.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Index. 

A.  National  Wheel  &  Rim  Association. 

A.  Carolyn  B.  Nelson. 

B.  Brookwood  Health  Services,  Inc. 

A.  Lloyd  A.  Nelson. 

B.  Fellowship  Square  Foundation.  Inc. 

A.  Mark  D.  Nelson. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

A.  Milton  E.  Neshek. 

B.  Klkkoman  Foods,  Inc. 

A.  New  England  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  Victor  L.  Nutt. 

B.  Gulf  +  Western  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  George  O'Bea,  Jr. 

B.  United     Paperworkers     International 
Union. 

A.  Mary  Eileen  O'Brien. 

B.  Dow  Corning  Corp. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories.  Inc. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Hennepin  County. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  John  Nuveen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Quality  Health 
Care. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Save  Loring  Committee. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  L.  L.  O'Connor. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America. 

A.  Leonard  P.  O'Connor. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Ashton  J.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Bechtel  Inc. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Commission. 
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A.  Boy  E.  Olson. 

B.  America  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  O'Neill,  Forgotson  &  Roncallo. 

B.  CDECO  Maritime  Dredging  Co. 

A.  O'Neill,  Forgotson  &  RoncaUo. 

B.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

A.  O'Neill,  Forgotson  &  Roncallo. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc. 

A.  O'Neill,  Forgotson  &  Roncallo. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc. 


A.   Outdoor   Power   Equipment  Institute, 
Inc. 

A.  W.  D.  Page. 

B.  American  Pljrwood  Association. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Panella. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  U.S.A. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  Linda  K.  Parson. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 
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A.  David  J.  Pattlson. 

B.  Health      Insurance 
America. 


Association     of 


A,  Richard  A.  Paysor. 

B.  Chromalloy  American  Corp. 

A.  Peabody,  RivUn,  Lambert  &  Meyers. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation. 

A.  Beth  Peacock. 

B.  General  Foods. 

A.  Pendleton  &  McLaughlin. 

B.  Canned  &  Cooked  Meat  Importers'  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Victor  J.  Perlni,  Jr. 

B.  Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety 
&  MoblUty. 

A.  Iibert  Phillips. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc. 

A.  Stuart  F.  Plerson. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  et  al. 

A.  Rena  S.  Pies. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Piatt. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp. 

A.  Robert  Plett  Associates,  Ltd. 

A.  Positive  Action  Committee,  Inc. 

A.  Everett  O.  Post. 

B.  National   Association   of  Service   Con- 
tractors. 

A.  E.  A.  Potter. 

B.  NCR  Corp. 

A  Gregg  B.  Potvln. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Prazer  &  Murphy 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehouses. 

A.  Prather  Seeger  Doollttle  &  Parmer 

B.  Boyd  Lumber  Corp. 

A,  James  T.  Prendergast. 

B.  Staff  Builders,  Inc. 


A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Moore  McCormack  Resources. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Seatraiu  Lines,  Inc. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  TRAIN. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Transportation  Institute. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Western  Resource   Alliance. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  WOMETCO  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America. 

A.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Instirance  Co. 

A.  Public  Securities  Association. 

A.  Earle  Putnam. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

A.  David  Racer. 

B.  National    Federation   of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Rare  Animal  Relief  Effort,  Inc. 

A.  B.  P.  Rauwerda. 

B.  Neratoom,  B.  V. 

A.  Julian  O.  Read. 

B.  Central  &  South  West  Corp. 

A.  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc. 

A.  Charlotte  T.  Reld. 

B.  Motorola. 

A.  Harry  O.  Reinsch. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association. 


A.  Research-Cottrell,  Inc. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manxifacturers  &  MUk  Industry  Foimdatlon. 

A.  M.  Lee  Rice. 

B.  Ogden  Corp. 

A.  R.  Paul  Richard. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 

A.  Lloyd  C.  Richardson,  Jr. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie. 

B.  National  Association  of  Off-TTaclc  Bet- 
ting. 

A.  Brlnton  P.  Roberts. 

B.  New  England  Tank  Industries  of  New 
Hampshire,  Inc. 

A.  Robinson,    Silverman,    Pearce.    Aron- 
sohn  &  Berman. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc. 

A.  Rodey,  Dlckason,  Sloan,  Akin  &  Robb. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe. 

A.  Lois  M.  Rodney. 

B.  Credit  Union  Financial  Services,  Inc. 


A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Corp. 

A    Rogers  &  Wells. 
B.  The  Gregg  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  A.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Overseas  Shlpholdlng  Group. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Squibb  Corp. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Assocla- 
tion/CREF. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 

A.  John  W.  Rowland. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Herbert  Y.  Schandler. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  &  Security 
Assistance,  Inc. 

A.  Dale  E.  Schell. 

B.  GATX  Corp. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Scholtz. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  I.  Schramm. 

B.  The  Superior  OH  Co.  &  Superior  Farm- 
ing Co. 

A.  Walter  A.  Schumann  III. 
A.  Sea  train  Lines,  Inc. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley. 

B.  Claimants  to  the  Bert  N.  Adams  Claim. 

A.  Sadie  E.  Seeley. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son. 

B.  Trans-Union  Corp. 

A.  Yvonne  L.  Shafer. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Luther  W.  Shaw. 

B.  Paluszek  &  Leslie  Associates. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould. 

B.  Guaranty  Fuels,  Inc. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould. 

B.  Independent  Research  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Michael  S.  Sher. 

B.  National  Alliance  of  Teenagers,  Inc. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff. 

B.  Man -Made  Fiber  Producers  Association 
Inc. 

A.  James  K.  Shiver. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock, 

A.  Mary  Prances  Shlagel, 

B  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A.  Debbie  Leilanl  Shon. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A,  Silver,  Freedman,  Housley,  Taff  &  Gold- 
berg. 
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A.  Larry  Silverman. 

B.  Clean  Water  Action  Project. 
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A.  Robert  C.  Singer. 

B.  The  Soap  &  Detergent  Association. 

A.  6th  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District  Ac- 
tion Conunlttee. 

A,  Robert  William  Smith. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute. 

A.  William  H.  Smith. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corp. 

A.  Christine  D.  Somma. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse. 

B.  Seminole  Indian  Tribe  of  Florida. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse. 

B.  Sioux  Nation, 

A.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Larry  M.  Speakes. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  John  F,  Speer,  Jr. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

A,  William  C.  Spence. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Spradling,  Stagner,  Alpern  &  Frlot. 

B.  Kansas  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians,  Inc. 

A,  Staff  Builders,  Inc. 

A.  State  &  Federal  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  National    Association    of    Convenience 

Stores. 

A.  State  &  Federal  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Food  Association. 

A.  State  &  Federal  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp. 

A.  Roy  N.  Staten. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Charles  D.  Statton. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Leon  P.  Stavrou. 

B   American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg. 

B.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy. 

A,  Charles  W.  Stellar. 

B.  AAPSRO. 

A.  John  W.  StlUwaggon. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc. 

A.  B.  R.  Stokes. 

B  American  Public  Transit  Association. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln. 

B.  International  Allied  Printing  Trades  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Roger  J.  Stroh. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  George  Strumpi. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Daniel  C.  Sullivan. 

B.  Assure  Competitive  Transportation,  Inc. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Selective  Dis- 
tributors. 

A.  Lewis  M.  TaSer. 

B.  American  Express  Co. 

A.  Frank  A.  Taylor. 

B.  National    I'ederatlon    of   Federal    Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co. 

A.    Third    Congressional    District     Action 
Committee  (AL). 

A.  John  W.  Thomas. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas, 

B.  Association    of    American    Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore. 

B.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlemey. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Title  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Richard  Titus. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler. 

B.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Touhey. 

B.  A.R.F.  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Jay  Charles  Townley. 

B.  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co. 

A.  TRAIN. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Robert  C.  Troup. 

A.  Philip  J.  TuUmlerl.  Jr. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  12th  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  23d  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Richard  A.  Van  Deuren. 

B.  National  Employee  Benefits  Institute. 

A.  Nicholas  L.  Van  Nelson. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 


A.  C.  John  Vermilye. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Vemer,  Llipfert,  Bemhard  &  McPherson. 

B.  Hellenic  Republic  of  Greece. 


A.  Vemer,  Llipfert,  Bemhard  &  McPherson. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  inc. 

A.  Brenda  R.  Viebe-Naess. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  National  Hockey  League. 

A.  Catherine  Waelder. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Ethan  J.  Wagner. 

B.  Southwest  Flight  Crew  Association. 

A.  Wakefield  Washington  Associates. 

B.  National  Distillers  te.  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross. 

B.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc. 

A.  Unda  Walker-HUl. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A,  Raymond  C.  Wallace. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  James  Wanko. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A,  Alan  S.  Ward. 

B.  Baker  &  Hostetler  (for  the  Soap  ti  Deter- 
gent Association) . 

A.  Robert  B.  Washington,  Jr. 

B.  Danzansky,   Dickey,   Tydlngs,   Quint  & 
Gordon  (for  Government  of  Antigua) . 

A.  Clarke  R.  Watson. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain. 

B.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain. 

B.  National  Sporting  Goods  Association, 

A.  EUzabeth  S.  Weltner. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wennlng. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Orocen 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Wennlng. 

B.  National  Pood  Brokers  Association. 

A.  WUliam  Whlchard.  Jr. 

B.  Union  OU  Co.  of  California. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft. 

B.  Congaree  Limited  Partnership. 

A.  Wickham  ti  Craft. 

B.  Ryder  System,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  Allen  WUls. 

B.  Memorex  Corp. 

A.  George  S.  Wills. 

B.  Americans  for  Alaska. 

A.  WUmer  &  Pickering. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association. 


A.  Wllmer  &  Pickering. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
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A.  Wllmer  &  Pickering. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  As:x>cla- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  Wllmer  &  Pickering. 

B.  National    Corp.    for    Housing    Partner- 
ships. 

A.  Dorothy  R.  Wilson. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co. 

A.  Curtln  Wlnsor,  Jr. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Associa- 
tion International. 


A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters. 

A.  Ann  R.  Wise. 

B.  Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Co. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Wltte. 

B.  Internationa:  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

A.  Frank  R.  Wolf. 

B.  National    Farm    &    Power    Equipment 
Dealers  Association. 

A.  George  M.  Worden. 

B.  Hill  ft.Knowlton   (for  Distilled  Spirits 
Council) . 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 


A.  Wyman,   Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 

B.  Eklutna,  Inc. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
B  Petersen  Publishing  Co. 

A.  Donald  Yarborough. 

B.  Paraplegia  Cure  Research. 

A.  Carmen  E.  Young. 

B.  National    Federation   of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 

A.  John  J.  Zimmerman. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Carl  E.  Zwlsler  III. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3, 1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  1:30  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Howell  Heflin,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Thanks  be  to  TTiee,  O  Lord,  for  the 
good  gift  of  life,  for  its  wondev  and 
its  mystery,  for  its  joy  and  its  pain.  Now 
take  our  lives,  just  as  we  are,  and  use 
them  in  Thy  service.  Nourish  our  minds 
and  hearts  on  "whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port." And  by  what  we  do  may  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  be  lifted  toward  Thy 
great  kingdom.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Howell  Heflin,  a 
Si^nator  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COAL'S  POTENTIAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation's  most  prestigious  scientific 


organization,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sc  ences,  has  concluded  that,  for  the 
next  30  years,  the  United  States  must 
dramatically  increase  its  use  of  coal  to 
meet  its  future  energy  needs. 

These  conclusions  were  recently  issued 
in  a  massive  study  prepared  by  an 
Academy-appointed  committee  of  some 
350  experts,  who  submitted  their  find- 
ings to  the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
783-page  report  took  4  years  to  complete 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  American  energy  needs  yet 
published. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Nation's 
two  highest  priorities  should  be  the  dis- 
placement of  oil  with  coal  for  electrical 
power  generation  and  the  development 
of  a  domestic  synthetic  fuels  industry 
for  both  liquids  and  gas.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  coal  use  is  one  of  the  most 
viable  alternatives  for  generating  elec- 
tricity in  the  near  future.  This  energy 
source  could  ease  future  liquid  fuel 
shortages  if  the  oil  or  natural  gas  dis- 
placed can  be  put  to  other,  more  critical, 
uses. 

The  experts  warned  that  it  was  un- 
realistic to  count  on  solar  power  as  an 
immediate,  convenient  replacement  for 
foreign  oil.  The  committee's  members 
held  out  little  hope  that  solar  power 
would  contribute  much  to  the  Nation's 
energy  supplies  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  unless  the  Government  provides 
enormous  subsidies  for  solar  research 
and  penalizes  the  use  of  nonrenewable 
fuels.  Such  a  crash  program  would  be 
very  costly,  with  uncertain  results.  A 
better  route  is  to  continue  solar  research 
at  the  increased  levels  committed  to  it 
by  Congress,  while  moving  forward  with 
immediate  plans  to  increase  the  use  of 
our  Nation's  plentiful  coal  and  other 
fossil  fuel  supplies. 

The  Academy's  message  is  clear:  The 
United  States,  if  it  is  to  regain  its  energy 
independence,  must  pursue  several  alter- 
natives to  foreign  oil  and  must  begin  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  benefit  from  its 
vast  reserves  of  coal. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  other 
Senators  and  I  have  been  working  with 
the  administration  and  experts  at  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  develop  legis- 
lation directed  at  the  increased  use  of 
coal  for  electrical  generation.  Although 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act,  enacted  by  the  95th  Congress,  was 
intended  to  promote  such  displacement 
of  oil  with  coal,  the  scheme  of  exemptions 
and  exceptions  contained  in  that  bill 
have  not  produced  a  rapid  conversion  of 
existing  generating  facilities.  Given  the 
urgent  need  to  reduce  oil  consumption 
and  foreign  oil  imports,  the  mandatory 
conversion  of  coal-capable  generating 
plants  now  appears  to  be  required.  This 


is  the  focus  of  the  legislation  currently 
under  consideration. 

As  the  final  form  of  this  legislation  has 
taken  shape,  the  initiative  contemplates 
a  $12-billion,  two-phase  program  of 
grants  to  eligible  utilities  to  pay  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  capital  costs  of  con- 
version, giving  priority  to  the  costs  of 
pollution  control  equipment.  Phase  I 
would  achieve  oil  savings  of  350,000  to 
550,000  barrels  per  day  through  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  oil  or  gas  in 
141  powerplants  named  in  a  statutory 
list.  Phase  n  would  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  utilities  to 
achieve,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  whatever 
oil  or  gas  displacement  is  needed  to  meet 
the  total  1  million  barrel  per  day  target. 
This  plan  is  directed  at  converting 
powerplants  to  coal  in  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective way,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  from  excessive 
pollution  emissions.  Given  the  financial 
structure  of  the  utility  industry  and  the 
current  regulatory  scheme,  increased  use 
of  coal  probably  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  this  assistance. 

The  President's  July  15  energy  mes- 
sage established,  among  other  things, 
an  objective  of  displacing  50  percent  of 
the  electric  utility  oil  consumption  by 
1990.  This  commitment  was  recently  re- 
iterated in  the  written  State  of  the  Union 
message.  Legislation  to  promote  the  in- 
creased use  of  coal  by  utilities  remains 
an  unfinished  item  on  the  energy  agenda. 
Given  the  immediate  reduction  in  foreign 
oil  imports  which  could  be  realized  by 
this  program,  a  coal  conversion  bill  will 
receive  high  priority  on  the  Senate 
agenda  this  year. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACnNQ 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  acting 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATOR  JACOB  JAVITS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  some  concern  that  I  noted  this 
morning  the  prediction  of  Barbara  Wal- 
ters that  our  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  Javits,  might 
announce  his  intention  not  to  run  next 
week. 

I  do  not  wish  that  the  lady  be  embar- 
rassed publicly,  but  it  is  my  hope  that 
her  prediction  is  wrong. 

Senator  jAvrrs  in  his  role  now  as  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  contributing  greatly  to  the 
policies  of  the  Nation  in  a  very  critical 
period. 

We  need  his  total  experience  and  guid- 
ance, and  I  think  that  the  Senate  would 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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be  hardpressed  to  attempt  to  replace 
that  experience  in  this  critical  period. 

So,  I,  for  one,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for 
all  Republicans  who  are  in  the  Senate, 
hope  that  this  is  not  an  accurate  report 
and  that  our  colleague.  Senator  Javits. 
when  he  makes  his  announcement  next 
week,  will  determine  to  seek  reelection 
and  to  continue  to  serve  this  Nation  for 
another  6  years  as  he  has  so  well  over  the 
many  years  of  the  past. 

He  is  a  man  young  in  vigor  and  young 
in  spirit  and  certainly  has  a  keen  vision 
of  the  future.  We  need  him.  I  think  the 
Republic  needs  him  as  well  as  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  my  time  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
completely.  Having  talked  with  Senator 
Javits  both  yesterday  and  this  morning, 
I  can  affirm  that  there  is  no  one  who  can 
speak  with  any  authority  about  what  his 
intentions  are  and  what  his  announce- 
ment will  be  next  Monday. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  see  it  in 
his  heart  to  continue  to  serve  the  Sen- 
ate. I  know  of  no  man  who  is  younger 
in  spirit,  more  vigorous  and  dynamic 
than  Senator  Javits  is  today,  and  I  know 
no  one  else  whose  mind  is  more  agile 
and  who  is  devoting  himself  more  in  the 
Senate  to  finding  and  determining  what 
is  best  for  the  United  States  of  America 
and  who  is  serving  in  a  capacity  that 
would  be  absolutely  irreplaceable  in  the 
Senate  today. 

I  am  proud  of  my  association  with 
him,  and  it  is  a  close  association.  He 
sits  right  next  to  me  in  the  Senate.  We 
sit  side  by  side  on  the  two  major  com- 
mittees on  which  I  serve,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

His  briUiant  analysis  of  the  world's 
problems,  his  perception  and  his  vision 
of  America's  role  in  the  world  today,  are 
imparalleled. 

Though  he  has  every  right  to  do  what 
he  feels  he  should  do  at  this  time,  I  ear- 
nestly hope  and  pray  that  he  will  see  fit 
to  continue  his  service  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause it  would  be  good  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  it  would  certainly 
be  good  for  the  Republican  Party,  and 
it  would  be  good  for  the  United  States 
of  America  and  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

So  I  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  acting  minority  leader,  in  expressing 
that  hope  and  our  deep  gratitude  to 
Senator  Javits  for  all  he  has  meant  to 
every  one  of  us. 

The  ACTING  PRESHJENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  so  much 
time  as  he  needs  from  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
under  a  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  to  be  recognized  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  the  conclusion  of  the  leadership 
time. 

Do  the  leaders  yield  back  their  time? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Chair  that  I  have  yielded  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  If  there  is  any  further  time 
and  if  he  wishes  to  use  it,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  a  special  order  which  he  is 
prepared  to  use  any  time  after  the  lead- 
ership yields  its  time  back. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  can  use 
the  remainder  of  my  leadership  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PERCY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  as 
we  note  the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  recall  the  seizure  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  Soviet  forces  in 
1940,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  Baltic  Americans  have  long  warned 
us  of  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  well  remember 
when  I  prepared  for  my  first  trip  to  the 
Baltic  States  in  1966,  meeting  at  my 
home  with  a  cross  section  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Baltic  heritage  for  advice  and 
counsel  to  help  prepare  me  for  that  trip. 
The  expression  of  the  deep  feeling  that 
they  have  for  their  countrymen,  for 
their  heritage,  and  the  deep  feeling  that 
they  have  about  the  oppression  they  had 
personally  witnessed  or  which  their  rel- 
atives have  witnessed,  was  a  moving  ex- 
perience for  me. 

Throughout  the  course  of  my  study 
trip  in  the  Baltic  States,  I  was  rein- 
forced by  accuracy  of  what  they  told 
me  and  by  the  strong  concern  these  Bal- 
tic Americans  had  for  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

Ever  since  assuming  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  on  the  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  I  have  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  so 
knowing  that  I  am  a  voice  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Lithuanian  Americans 
who  love  America,  but  who  love  also 
their  heritage,  and  who  have  devoted 
and  dedicated  themselves,  because  of  the 
freedom  they  enjoy  in  this  country,  to 
seeing  that  they  not  enjoy  it  just  for 
themselves  but  that  they  want  the  same 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estbnia. 

Only  recently  the  Soviet  threat  be- 
came a  reality  once  again  when  Soviet 
troops  invaded  Afghanistan,  thus  ex- 
tending the  threat  to  the  entire  Persian 
Gulf  region. 

I  have  welcomed  the  response  of  this 
country,  the  response  of  the  agricultural 
community,  exemplified  by  the  unani- 
mous resolution  adopted  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Phoenix  to  embargo  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  a  unanimous  feeling,  I  believe, 
in  the  business  community  that  we 
should  in  no  way  strengthen  the  ability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  wage  aggressive 
warfare  aganist  other  people;  and  cer- 


tainly the  action  we  have  taken  regard- 
ing the  Olympics,  to  send  a  message  to 
Moscow  that  this  kind  of  brutal  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan  will  not  be  toler- 
ated and  will  not  he  looked  upon  with 
any  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  we  can  say  once  again 
in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States,  that  those 
Baltic  Americans  were  not  at  all  sur- 
prised by  this  development  as  were  some 
other  Americans,  because  they  have 
known  for  40  years  that  the  independ- 
ence of  nations  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
Soviet  Union  remains  at  risk. 

Freedom  is  a  birthright  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  Earth.  Yet  it  Is 
denied  by  oppressive  regimes  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people.  This  situa- 
tion is  intolerable  for  it  violates  the 
basic  rights,  the  basic  human  rights,  of 
so  many.  The  deprivation  of  freedom  in 
the  Baltic  States,  as  in  other  countries, 
reminds  us  all  that  we  live  in  a  danger- 
ous world  where  freedom  is  never 
assured. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  this  country  who 
cherish  and  love  freedom,  whose  ances- 
tors founded  this  Nation  because  they 
loved  freedom  and  were  willing  to  fight 
for  it,  must  never  take  the  freedom  that 
we  have  for  granted,  nor  must  we  ever 
take  for  granted  the  freedom  of  others. 
We  must  continue  to  wage  the  battle  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

On  December  20. 1979,  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, we  passed  a  resolution,  without  dis- 
sent, which  reasserted  our  Nation's  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States.  It  was  important  that  we 
pass  the  resolution  because  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remind  our  leaders  and  the  lead- 
ers of  other  nations  that  the  plight  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  continues  to  be  of 
concern  to  us  as  well  as  to  them. 

It  also  sends  a  message  to  the  leaders 
in  the  Kremlin  that  we  do  not  accept 
the  forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  puts  us  on  record  once  again 
in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the 
independence  of  the  Baltic  States,  an 
independence  for  which  I  spoke  out  in 
Moscow  in  1966,  after  visiting  the  Baltic 
States,  and  dared  the  media,  with  whom 
I  talked,  to  print  it  or  put  it  on  the  radio 
or  on  television.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, it  was  not  reported. 

We,  who  live  in  freedom,  who  can 
express  candidly  and  openly  our  views 
on  public  policy,  who  can  practice  our 
religions  without  harassment,  who  can 
travel  throughout  our  broad  land  with- 
out passports  or  restrictions,  who  can 
emigrate  if  we  choose,  who  can  breathe 
the  Invigorating  air  of  freedom,  must 
never  forget  those  who  are  deprived  of 
these  blessings. 

We  pray  for  those  in  the  Baltic  States 
who  are.  in  effect,  imprisoned  by  forces 
beyond  their  control.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  support  their  aspiration  for 
freedom.  All  Americans,  indeed  all  who 
live  In  freedom,  must  understand  the 
living  hell  to  which  peoples  are  con- 
demned when  they  are  denied  their 
freedom. 

Our  concern  is  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States,  but  we  should  note 


again  on  this  occasion  the  special 
trauma  endured  by  Balys  Gajauskas. 
Viktoras  Petkus  and  Nijole  Sadunaite 
who  are  in  prison  when  they  should  be 
in  freedom,  and  Marija  Jurgutiene  who 
has  still  not  been  granted  permission  to 
join  her  husband  in  our  country. 

As  we  mark  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  proclaimed  in 
1918.  and  the  729th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State  in 
1251,  let  us  reemphasize  our  Nation's 
policy  of  nonrecogniUon  of  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  the  Baltic  States  and  salute 
those  brave  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  who  maintain  their  heritage, 
their  culture  and  their  religious  fadth 
against  extraordinary  odds. 

Having  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  preserve  their  native  tongue, 
their  heritage,  their  folklore,  their  cus- 
toms, their  habits,  I  pay  tribute  to  them 
for  the  courageous  way  in  which  they 
have  exemplified  their  desire  to  possess 
the  freedom  that  has  been  denied  them. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  those  Americans 
of  Baltic  descent  who  have  kept  up  this 
fight  for  freedom  for  so  many  years  and, 
aided  by  Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio 
Liberty,  and  the  Voice  of  America,  have 
kept  aUve  the  hope  of  freedom  for  all 
these  blessed  people. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  369— lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  today 
reported  out  a  resolution  authorized  by 
Mr.  Thurmond  and  Mr.  Hollings  which 
extends  the  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  tlie  Senate  to  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, located  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  The  resolution  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  yield  to  Mr.  Thurmond  at  this  time 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I'  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Thxjsmond  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings. Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hxtddleston, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  KcstmtY,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Wasnes,  Mr.  Toweh,  Mr.  Sassek, 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  proposes  a.  resolution  (S. 
Res.  369)  extending  the  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  of  the  Senate  to  Presbyterian 
College  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Its 
founding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  extends  the  congratulations 


and  best  wishes  of  the  Senate  to  Presby- 
terian College.  Clinton.  S.C.,  on  the  ICOth 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

Mr.  Hollings,  the  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  joins  me  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  Presbyterian  College  is 
a  privately  controlled,  non-tax-sup- 
ported college  operated  in  Clinton,  S.C. 
by  the  Southeast  Synod  or  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  34  trustees,  26  of  whom  are  named  by 
Presbyterians  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina. 

This  college  is  recognized  throughout 
the  South  as  one  of  the  stronger  Chris- 
tian-oriented institutions  in  that  region. 
Fundamental  to  the  training  given  at 
Presbyterian  College  is  the  conviction 
that  each  individual  life  needs  Christian 
direction  to  achieve  full  capacity. 

For  100  years  now,  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege has  served  the  church,  the  South, 
and  the  Nation  by  training  thousands  of 
men  and  women  for  careers  in  business, 
medicine,  religion,  teaching,  law,  public 
service,  and  many  other  fields. 

For  example,  alumni  rolls  include  the 
presidents  of  12  colleges  and  seminaries 
as  well  as  uncounted  faculty  members 
and  administrators.  Also,  Presbyterian 
College  has  graduated  almost  600  min- 
isters and  missionaries  and  hundreds  of 
medical  doctors.  Among  the  scores  of 
business  leaders  are  the  heads  of  nu- 
merous top  financial  and  industrial 
firms,  plus  a  wide  array  of  successful 
entrepreneurs.  There  are  judges,  attor- 
neys, and  legislators  as  well  as  a  for- 
mer counsel  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Former  Presbyterian  College  students 
have  advised  the  Army's  guided  missile 
system,  helped  to  direct  the  Moon  rocket 
project  and  tracked  Russian  satellites. 
Five  wear  the  stars  of  Army  generals. 

One  alumnus  ranks  as  a  world  au- 
thority on  tropical  birds.  Three  others 
have  international  reputations  in  fields 
of  Old  Testament  interpretation,  18th 
century  literatuie,  and  southern  litera- 
ture. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on,  under- 
scoring the  fact  that  from  this  small 
campus  radiate  countless  contributions 
for  the  Nation  to  share.  Whatever  the 
enterprise,  Presbyterian  College  alumni 
have  brought  to  it  high  ethical  stand- 
ards and  Christian  commitment. 

Presbyterian  College  is  a  fully  accred- 
ited college  with  a  student  body  of  about 
900,  composed  of  approximately  500  men 
and  400  women.  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Orr  re- 
cently succeeded  Dr.  Marc  Weering  as 
president.  The  faculty  is  made  up  of 
about  54  full-time  academic  teachers, 
of  which  about  70  percent  hold  doctor- 
ates. The  college  campus  makes  up  175 
acres  and  includes  20  major  buildings. 

Presbyterian  College  is  also  well  known 
for  its  outstanding  sports  program.  It 
offers  some  of  the  most  modem  athletic 
facilities  in  the  South  and  its  tennis  ac- 
commodations arc  far  superior  to  those 
at  many  major  colleges  and  universities. 
Just  last  year  its  football  team  finished  a 
10-1  season,  goin&  to  the  semifinals  in 
the  national  playoffs  and  being  rated  No. 
1  in  the  Nation  in  its  division  for  the 
final   3   weeks   of  the  regular  season. 


Former  Presbyterian  College  star  Cally 
Gault  serves  as  the  athletic  director  and 
head  football  coach  at  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. 

Presbyterian  College  also  boasts  an 
outstanding  Army  Reserve  officer  train- 
ing corps  program  which  dates  back  to 
the  World  War  I  period.  Presbyterian 
College  gave  strong  support  to  the  mili- 
tary during  World  War  n  when  the 
regular  academic  program  was  acceler- 
ated to  produce  ROTC  leaders  quickly 
and  some  of  the  facilities  were  turned 
over  to  the  Air  Force  which  turned  out 
1,600  cadets  in  about  14  months. 

Mr.  President,  private  Christian  ori- 
ented colleges  played  a  key  role  in  the 
development  of  oui-  Nation,  itself  only 
slightly  over  200  years  old.  Today  in 
times  of  big  government  I  feel  the  type 
of  higher  education  offered  in  nontax 
supported  colleges  is  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued growth  and  development  as  a 
people. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  history  of  Presbyterian 
College  prepared  by  Ben  Hay  Hammet. 
director  of  alumni  and  college  relations, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HtSTOKT    OF    PRESBTTERIAN    COLLEGE 

Presbyterian  College,  now  moving  through 
Its  greatest  period  of  development,  cherishes 
a  100-year  heritage  of  solid  achievement  In 
Christian  higher  education. 

The  College  had  Its  beginning  in  1880  with 
a  dedicated  man's  dream  of  service.  That 
individual  was  the  Rev.  William  Plumber 
Jacobs,  pastor  of  Clinton's  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  founder  of  Thomwell  Orphanage 
five  years  earlier.  He  established  the  Institu- 
tion as  Clinton  College,  primarily  at  first  to 
supplement  the  education  of  his  orphans. 
It  remained  largely  the  enterprise  of  this 
single,  inspired  person  during  the  first 
decade. 

The  young  school  moved  steadily  forward. 
with  both  college  preparatory  and  regular 
college  programs,  and  a  new  charter  In  1890 
changed  the  name  to  Presbyterian  College 
of  South  Carolina.  Under  provisions  of  this 
charter,  the  original  plans  of  management 
by  the  Clinton  Presbyterian  Church  were 
expanded  to  pernUt  election  of  trustees  by 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  South  Carolina  Synod. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  administration  mod- 
ernized the  curriculum,  and  Introduced 
campus  athletics  and  a  broader  range  ot 
extracurricular  activities. 

Two  important  developments  occurred  In 
1904.  Another  charter  change  brought  the 
College  under  the  full  control  and  direction 
of  the  South  Carolina  Synod,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Neville  became  president  to  launch 
PC  Into  Its  first  major  period  of  plant  expan- 
sion. On  the  campus  where  just  two  build- 
ings stood,  three  more  were  added  over  n 
three-year  period. 

Dr.  Davison  M.  Douglas  assumed  the  presi- 
dency In  1911.  During  his  IS'^  year  tenure, 
PC  came  Into  Its  own  as  a  college  with  re- 
vamped curriculum,  full  accreditation,  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  ROTC  and  four  more 
buildings  added  to  the  plant.  When  he  left 
in  December,  1926,  the  enroUment  totaled 
276  students. 

Georgia  Presbyterians  joined  In  support  of 
PC  In  1928.  A  new  system  of  control  adopted 
at  this  time  authorized  the  choice  of  trust- 
ees by  the  Synods  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  this  Joint  relationship  brought 
an  expansion  of  Influence,  support  and  pa- 
tronage. 
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Another     distinguished     churchman.     Dr.  The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  President    Carter's    budeet    nrnnn«K 

John   McSween.    became    president    in    1929  Secondary  Schools;   Association  of  American  certainlv    wnf  nnf    TnH^H     th^r^ 

and  maintained   the  close   tics   between  PC  Colleges;  and  Association  of  South  Carolina  ^f'^"'*^'?^'   .*'"   ^°^-    indeed,    tney    are   a 

and  the  church,  but  his  six-year  tenure  was  Colleges.  muepnnt  for  more  innation. 

handicapped  by  the  national  financial  crisis  Also.  PC  is  on  the  list  of  the  American  ^*  ^  significant  that  of  the  $68  billion 

It  fell  the  lot  of  Dr.  William  P.  Jacobs  II.  Association  of  University  Women.  increase   in   spending  which   the  Presi- 

industriaiist-trustee  and  grandson  of    the  .j.„j.  lo-ation  dent  recommends,  less  than  25  percent  is 

founder    to   guide    the   College   out   of   the  presbyterlan  College  Is  located  in  Clinton  concerned  With  national  defense.  Much 

tenure  as  president  °'  ^^^  South  Carolina  Piedmont.  domestic  programs — With  the  food  stamp 

Presbyterian  College  gave  strong  support  *  nearby  Jet  airport  and  excellent  high-  program  being  increased  43  percent  over 

to  the  emergency  of  World  War  II   The  reg-  ^^^  facilities  are  available.  Clinton  Is  situ-  what  it  was  last  year. 

ular  academic  program  was  accelerated  to  V'^  *"  ™les  from  Greenville.  37  miles  from  Row  long  will  it  be  before  the  Presl- 
produce  BOTC-tralned  leaders  quickly,  and  g^m^es  from  Sh«  oUe  °aT  a'^keT.^tnt^IJn  ^^""^  a^^*  ^^^  Congress  COme  tO  grips  with 
altogether  more  than  1.000  alumnl-at-arms  ^^  Federl^^n^erstite  hlehwav  L^em  U  »  fundamental  problem-COntroUlng 
served  this  country  In  all  theaters  of  opera-  ,  ^'f?  interstate  highway  system.  It  or,r,trn^  rxnvomman*  crM>r.Hin<TO 
tlon.  The  college  also  gave  its  facimies  'l^T^}""  ^  f^'^  ""''^  °'  ^ake  Greenwood.  °"^°i"^"*'?l?°JH  Pl^r^  f  ^  ^Jk 
(March  1943  to  July  1944)  for  preliminary  ^^^  '*^  ^^'*  ^^^^  recreational  facilities.  Few  Will  contend  that  balancing  the 
training  of  Air  Force  pilots.  An  estimated  *"^  *  ^^^  ^°"'"^  driving  distance  of  the  sea  Federal  budget  Will  solve  all  Of  our  Na- 
1.600  of  these  cadets  studied  in  the  detach-  ''°^^,  *"**.  ***«  mountain  ski  areas.  tion's  problems.  But  it  is  a  long  first 
ment  here  while  Presbyterian  maintained  Its  ,  Clinton  s  economy  Is  soundly  balanced  be-  step— and  an  essential  one.  Congress  and 
regular  curriculum  for  the  reduced  number  ^om^  of  thr«  „?h»r  tfr'*''^'.''''',!*  l<  '^  l**^  the  President  must  act  now  to  restore 
of  Civilian  students.  ^°^^^  PC  Th^rn^u  Home  for  Chi  dren  I  Public  confidence  m  the  American  dol- 
an7vrr-raXtr/oo"st^ers\1dTaf^^^^^^^^  ^^-'^^^t  ^h^Tes'bSn^'Some  l^re^  lar-else  it  Will  continue  to  lose  purchas- 
ed^ "n^ra^pr^a^T  expand  -d  "--•  -f^^,-?:"-  v"'-g-  f-  -entaiiy  ing  power.  thus  disadvantaging  every 
strengthen  the  Institution.  Dr.  Marshall  W  handicappedchlldren  wage-eamer. 

Brown,  who  had  served  as  dean  for  16  years.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  It  is  shocking  that  despite  a  13  percent 

became  president  In  1945.  His  administration  Pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  inflation  rate  in   1979 — and  every  evi- 

of  18 ',2  years,  the  longest  presidential  tenure  resolution.  dence  of  an  even  higher  inflation  rate  in 

in  the  history  of  the  College,  added  con-  The    resolution    (S.    Res.    369)     was  1980— the  Congress  and  the  President 

siderabiy  to  the  plant  and  endowment  re-  agreed  to.  still  refuse  to  come  to  grips  with  a  ba- 

gr;:^-';;;d  seTthe^^tage  for'thrne^x^'deca";  "^he  preamble  was  agreed  to.  sic  problem. 

of  unprecedented  growth.  The  campus  was  ^he    resolution,    with    its    preamble.  The  law  requires  that  the  budget  be 

expanded  from  55  to  175  acres.  reads  as  follows:  balanced  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 

Marshall  Brown  was  succeeded  In  1963  by  Whereas,   this  year  marks  the   100th   an-  ""^    under    consideration.    It    is   Public 

Dr.  Marc  C.  Weersing.  then  minister  of  the  nlversary  of   the   founding  of   Presbyterian  Law  95-435,  approved  by  the  President 

Spartanburg  (SO  First  Presbyterian  Church.  College,  located  in  Clinton,  South  Carolina;  on  October  10,  1978. 

Dr.  Weersings  16-year  tenure  saw  the  total  Whereas,  for  100  years  Presbyterian  Col-  But  President  Carter,  in  submitting  his 
assets  Increase  by  more  than  four  times  In  lege  has  served  the  Church,  the  South,  and  budget  proposals  last  month  which  pro- 
terms  of  endowment  holdings  and  plant  ad-  the  Nation  by  training  thousands  of  men  oo-ial-i  nrovidp  smother  huep.' cic-nrit  «iid 
dltions  that  included  eight  major  new  build-  and  women  for  careers  in  business,  medicine,  ^^J?,  t^  h^i^^.if^  flJ^io^,  4.n  ^» 
ings.  Fundamental  changes  in  facilities  and  religion,  teaching,  law,  public  service,  and  ™  eneci  uo  neii  wiin  i,ne  law.  wui  me 
curriculum  came  in  1965  with  the  move  to  many  other  fields;  Congress  take  the  same  attitude? 
full  coeducation  ( Prevlotisly.  women  had  at-  Whereas.  Presbyterian  College  is  privately  There  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  that 
tended  in  limited  numbers  as  day  students) .  controlled  and  supported,  represents  the  the  Congress  is  serious  about  balancing 
Developments  during  these  years  broadened  purest  form  of  free  enterprise  In  education,  the  budget.  The  Congress  has  grown  ac- 
PC's  support  base  and  brought  additional  and  has  steadily  extended  Its  Influence  and  customed  to  huge  deficits, 
academic  prestige,  a  stronger  faculty  and  an  grown  in  stature;  and  gyj;  never  before  has  Concress  been 
expanded  program  in  Christian  higher  edu-  Whereas,  Presbyterian  College  is  now  ex-  f„^^^  _,j.h  such  devastatine  biflation- 
cation.  perlencing   its   greatest   period   of   develop-  ^^^^°  -7 v.  d  wr     t         n=  Vll  "^"*''^°° 

Upon  his  retirement  In  1979.  Marc  Weer-  ment:  Now.  therefore,  be  it  ^°''^  ^^^"^  PUDUC  L.aw  a5-4J5. 

sing  turned  over  the  presidency  to  Dr.  Ken-  Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  ^  ^  ^^^  Congress  is  determined  to 

neth   B.   Orr.  a  minister-educator  with   an  States  extends  its  congratulations  and  best  continue  on  its  deficit-spending  spree,  it 

excellent  record  of  achievement  as  president  wishes  to  Presbyterian   College  on  the  oc-  must  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  not 

of  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Edu-  casion  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  Its  found-      only  will  it  continue  to  fuel  inflation 

cation  in  Richmond,  Va.  (1974-79)  and  be-  ing.  but  that  it  would  be  acting  illegally  by 

fore  that  as  vice-president  at  Union  Theo-  Sec.  2.  The  Secretory  of  the  Senate  shall  icmorine  its  own  law    This  is  hardlv  a 

logical  seminary  in  Virginia.  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to   the  H^lh^bfe  Sa^e  to  set  for  the  Ameri- 

Today,  heading  Into  Its  second  century  of  President  of  Presbyterian  College.  aesiraoie  example  K)  sei  lor  ine  Amen- 

servico  to  God  and  man.  Presbyterian  College  can  people. 

looks  confidently  to  the  future  In  the  strong  ^~~^"^~^^^  So,  it  Will  be  most  interesting  to  see 

conviction  that  this  school  will  continue  Its  RECOGNITION  OF  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  how  Congress  handles  Public  Law  95-435 

vital   function   as  one   of   the   outstanding  jjj_                                    '  which  states: 

private  colleges  of  the  South.  ACTTNO  PRF<?TnTrMT  r,rn  f«,r.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 

Presidents  of  the  college  Vr   ^T    T?.      PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  budget  outlays  of  the  federal   government 

William  s   Lee                                 1880-1885  PO^- Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen-  shall  not  exceed  its  receipts. 

Robert  P.  Smith.  DD..::::.":::::  1885-1888  ^tor  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  ^^^-___  ^^  ^^^,:^^„,  „.„  .^^ 

J.  w.  Kennedy              1888-1890  JR>   is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  „  ^^:  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

John  I.  cieiand 1891-1894  minutes.  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

E.  c.  Murray.  D.D 1894-1897  ^^— ^^-^^^  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  happy 

Aimon  E.  Spencer,  LL.D 1897-1904  PRESIDENT  CARTPR'*;  RTTDrPT  ^°   ^^^'^   ^   ^^?   distinguished   Senator 

William  G.  Neville.  DD.,  LLX) 1904-1907  fnn^iutjs I  CAKlliKb  BUDGET  from  New  Mexico. 

Robert  Adams,  DD 1907-1910  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi-  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  does  the 

yumon  E.  Spacer  LLJ)                   1910-1911  dent.  President  Carters  budget  message  Senator  have  a  suggestion  on  how  the 

Ltt^^n  Mcuoweu  uougias.  d.d.,  ^^^^_^^^^  to  the  Congress  last  month  proposed  a  Congress  might  approach  this  violation 

Burney  L.Parkinson"  Ph.D 1927-1928  ^^®    billion    increase    in    Government  of  the  statute? 

John  McSween.  DD.!„.LIIIIIII  1929-1935  spending.  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  The 

William  P.  Jacobs  II.  LL.D 1935-1945  His  budget  figure  for  the  upcoming  suggestion   is   that   Congress   take  the 

Marshall  w.  Brown.  Ped.D.,LL.D-.  1945-1963  year  for  interest  costs  on  the  national  President's  budget,  go  over  it  item  by 

Marc  c.  Weersing,  DD 1963-1979  debt  is  $80  bilUon.  Uncontrolled  deficit  item,  and  reduce  the  amounts  in  that 

Kenneth  B.  Orr.  PhD 1979-  spending  has  caused  the  national  debt  budget  to  a  point  where  the  expendi- 

AccREDiTATioN  to  double  In  8  years.  It  now  exceeds  $840  tures  will  not  exceed  the  revenues.  It 

Presbyterian  College  is  a  fully  accredited  billion.  will  require  some  painful  decisions.  But 

college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  It  Is  a  When  Will  this  Government  put  its  fl-  it  is  something,  in  the  judgment  of  the 

member  of  these  educational  associations:  nancial  house  in  order?  Senator  from  Virginia    that  must  be 
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done  if  we  are  ever  to  get  back  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  if  we  are  ever  to  cut  out 
the  continued  deficit  financing  that  now 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  20  years 
and  the  best  part  of  40  years. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  does 
tiie  Senator  from  Virginia  believe  that 
this  can  be  done  and  still  provide  ade- 
quate moneys  for  the  national  defense 
which  the  President's  budget  does  not 
provide,  particularly  taking  into  ac- 
count the  artificially  low  inflation  rate 
he  assumes  for  defense  expenditures. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  I  think 
it  can  be  done.  The  $68  bilUon  increase 
which  the  President  proposes  in  total 
spending,  of  that  $68  billion  only  25  per- 
cent of  that  is  for  national  defense.  The 
bulk  of  it  is  for  new  and  expanded  do- 
•nestic  programs. 

For  example,  the  President  proposes  a 
13-percent  increase  in  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  upcoming  year  com- 
pared to  last  year. 

It  can  be  done  and,  not  only  that,  I 
think  it  must  be  done  unless  the  Con- 
gress itself  is  going  to  ignore  its  own  law. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  that  the  budgets  for  the  regula- 
tory agencies  in  general  and  in  aggre- 
gate have  gone  up  far  greater  than  the 
total  budget  itself.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
understanding? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"yRD,  JR.  For  the 
regulatory  agencies,  percentage-wise, 
they  probably  have.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  feel  I  could  answer  that  categori- 
cally at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  add  to  this  colloquy  that  my  under- 
standing is  specifically  that  they  have 
gone  up  on  the  order  of  13  to  15  percent 
in  many  of  these  agencies,  which  is,  of 
course,  an  added  burden  later  on  in 
terms  of  the  degree  to  which  these  agen- 
cies regulate  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  agencies  promulgating 
such  regulations  are  adding  to  the  cost 
of  living  of  the  American  people. 

I  know  when  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission legislation  was  before  the  Senate 
recently,  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  had  a  good  bit  to  say  about  that 
and  presented  some  very  important  facts 
to  the  Senate  and  some  fine  amend- 
ments, which  helped  that  bill  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  are 
areas  in  the  budget  which  could  be 
trimmed,  which  represent  increases  over 
and  above  what  are  necessary  to  operate 
the  Federal  Government  anci  to  provide 
the  necessary  services  to  the  people 
without  any  reduction  in  services.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  cut  out  the  waste  and  abuse 
and  reduce  the  burden  of  regulation  on 
the  American  people,  which  is  what  they 
are  asking  for. 

As  I  interpret  the  Senator's  remarks, 
he  is  suggesting  that  Congress  submit  a 
budget  in  conformance  with  the  public 
law  cited  which  would  provide  in  this 
next  fiscal  year,  in  fiscal  1981,  a  bal- 
anced budget  while  still  providing  for  the 
necessary  expenditures,  particularly 
those  in  the  national  defense.  I  agree 


with  the  Senator,  and  I  believe  there 
are  many  others  who  believe  that  the 
Budgetary  Committee  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  with  other  necessary 
action  on  the  floor,  can  allow  us  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  rwnarks 
he  has  made,  and  I  ask  that  I  be  associ- 
ated with  those  remarks. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia frequently  calls  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  plight  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  We  have  not  balanced 
the  budget  one  time  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  debt  is  up  about  $900  billion.  The 
interest  alone  is  about  $60  billion.  I  feel 
as  he  does,  that  we  must  balance  this 
budget.  I  feel,  as  he  does,  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  this  budget  should  go  into 
national  defense,  which  means  our  sur- 
vival, the  survival  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  a  smaller 
percentage  go  into  other  matters.  Again 
I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that  this 
is  a  matter  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
American  people.  How  can  we  get  infia- 
tion  under  control  unless  we  get  the 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  control? 

It  is  the  accumulated  and  accelerated 
deficit  going  on  year  after  year  which  is 
a  major  cause,  if  not  the  major  cause, 
of  the  infiation  which  is  eating  so  heavily 
into  every  wage  earner's  paycheck  and 
into  every  shopper's  grocery  dollar. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  comply 
with  the  law,  which  the  Congress  en- 
acted, and  if  it  does,  we  will  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  If  it  does  not  comply  with 
that  law,  it  will  be  saying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  enacted  legislation  to 
require  a  balanced  budget  but  we,  our- 
selves, are  not  going  to  abide  by  it.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  problems  which  face  our 
Nation  today  are  so  grave  that  in  order 
to  alleviate  those  problems,  in  order  to 
begin  to  solve  those  problems,  we  must 
begin  that  process  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington, we  must  begin  it  right  here  in 
Congress. 

We  cannot  logically  say  to  the  labor 
unions  of  this  country  and  the  laboring 
people  of  this  country,  "You  hold  down 
your  demands  for  wage  increases,"  and 
say  to  the  companies,  "You  hold  down 
your  price  increases,"  if  we  will  not  do 
anything  about  our  own  cost  of  govern- 
ment right  here  in  Washington. 

I  say  if  we  are  going  to  get  inflation 
under  control,  we  must  start  right  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  further  orders  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
Baucus).  No,  there  are  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 15  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  up  to  5  minutes  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  ev«7  year 
in  preparation  for  the  release  of  its  an- 
nual report,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee calls  on  some  of  the  truly  out- 
standing members  of  the  econtMnlcs  and 
business  community  to  share  their  views 
on  the  U.S.  economy's  outlook. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  one  who  has 
served  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
for  many  years  to  benefit  from  the  ex- 
pertise and  freshness  of  thought  which 
such  witnesses  bring  to  our  hearings.  In- 
deed, this  years  hearings  have  been  par- 
ticularly instructive,  for  they  have  served 
to  underscore  the  sharp  contrasts  that 
exist  between  the  economic  prescriptions 
offered  to  us  by  the  administration  and 
those  which  others  in  the  private  sector 
propose  for  the  decade  of  the  eighties. 

Witnesses  from  the  administration  of- 
fered us  an  exceedingly  grim  economic 
forecast  for  the  near  term  and  for  much 
of  the  decade.  A  recession  with  unem- 
ployment reaching  IVz  percent  is  ex- 
pected— indeed  coimted  upon — ^to  deal 
with  the  worst  annual  Inflation  since 
1944.  And,  the  administration's  stated 
anti-inflationary  fight  consists  largely  of 
a  promise  for  a  nearly  bsdanced  budget 
s(X)n  and  an  energy  plan  inadequate  to 
the  need  and  still  puffing  and  hauling 
through  the  Democratic  controlled  Con- 
gress; that  a  concerted  effort  on  the  side 
of  real  economic  growth  to  achieve  the 
real  standard  of  living  gains  that  have 
eluded  us  for  the  past  2  years  is  still 
not  an  administration  alternative. 

This  is  an  unacceptable  strategy  and 
one  which  was  likewise  rejected  by  the 
economists  and  businessmen  who  testi- 
fied before  the  cmnmlttee.  Instead  they 
called  for  bolder  measures:  Large  scale 
investment  to  modernize  our  country's 
industrial  plant;  to  reverse  our  produc- 
tivity decline;  and  to  break  our  energy 
dependence. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  your  attention  and 
that  of  my  colleagues,  in  particular,  to 
the  excellent  statements  of  Dr.  Lester 
"Thurow  of  MTT;  Dr.  Walter  Rostow  of 
the  University  of  Texas;  and  Franklin 
Lindsay,  who  is  chairman  of  the  research 
and  policy  committee  of  the  committee 
for  economic  development  and  chairman 
of  Atek  Corp.;  and  I  shall  ask  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

As  Thurow  indicates,  our  country's 
most  basic  problem  is  slow  productivity 
growth.  Indeed,  the  United  States  has 
already  slipjped  to  fifth  among  the  in- 
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dustrial  nations  in  terms  of  per  capita 
GNP  and  at  least  a  part  of  our  indus- 
trial base  is  slipping  into  obsolescence. 
We  can  reverse  this  trend,  he  argues, 
only  by  implementing  a  long-run  strategy 
that  particularly  addresses  our  energy 
and  productivity  problems.  Thurow  be- 
lieves, as  do  many  of  his  colleagues,  tiiat 
only  by  restructuring  our  tax  system  to 
cut  consimiption  and  by  devoting  a  much 
larger  share  of  GNP  to  investment  will 
we  have  the  necessary  incentives  to  save 
and  invest  for  the  future,  thereby  to 
combat  inflation  and  to  insure  a  period 
of  sustained  real  growth  for  the  country. 
Dr.  Rostow  expresses  a  similar  view, 
calling  for  a  massive  mobilization   of 
capital  and  technology  to  insure  a  cred- 
ible energy  policy  for  the  United  States. 
According  to  Rostow,  the  type  of  invest- 
ment needed  in  energy  production  and 
conservation  to  release  our  coimtry  from 
its  present  economic  trap  is  so  large — 
3  percent  of  GNP  by  his  estimate— that 
it  would  in  itself  be  a  sufficiently  strong 
economic  impetus  to  bring  the  country 
back  to  full  employment.  Significantly, 
he  views  the  need  to  break  the  constraint 
of  our  oil  dependence  as  so  urgent  that 
he  calls  for  a  partnership  effort,  en- 
dorsed by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, to  be  accomplished  on  a  wartime 
emergency  basis. 

Lastly.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  paper  presented  by  Mr. 
Lindsay,  which  perceptively  notes  that 
our  economy  is  increasingly  on  overload 
and  unable  to  produce  that  margin  of 
surplus  wealth  that  affords  us  the  qual- 
ity of  life  we  have  come  to  enjoy  and  to 
expect.  In  setting  forth  these  comments, 
Lindsay  corroborates  the  views  of  earlier 
witnesses,  urging  the  implementation  of 
a  credible  energy  policy  and  measures  to 
strengthen  the  long-term  productivity, 
supply  capacity  and  competitiveness  of 
our  economy,  and  warning  that  failure 
to  do  so  is  likely  to  cause  increasingly 
larger  supply  bottlenecks  and  shortages 
for  industry. 

I  share  many  of  the  concerns  to  which 
these  witnesses  refer,  and  I  especially 
approve  their  effort  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  the 
urgency  and  decisiveness  with  which  we 
must  act  to  adopt  a  long-run  strategy  of 
increased  savings  and  investment  to  in- 
crease productivity.  If  we  fail  now  to 
galvanize  our  energies  and  tailor  our 
strategies  to  achieve  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency from  our  economy  in  the  coming 
year,  we  risk  an  even  lower  standard  of 
living  and  an  increasingly  vulnerable 
competitive  stance  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  the  American  people  to  make  note 
of  the  message  which  these  experts  bring 
us  so  that  we  in  the  Congress  can  begin 
to  act  with  the  alacrity  to  put  in  place 
the  poUcies  that  will  change  the  eco- 
nomic direction  of  our  country,  reduce 
our  vulnerability  to  outside  dislocations 
from  abroad,  and  buttress  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Thurow, 
Dr.  Rostow,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Statement  by  Lesteb  C.  Thurow 
However  you  rate  the  performance  of  the 
economy  during  the  last  half  of  the  1970s, 
the  performance  during  the  arst  half  of  the 
:980s  Is  apt  to  be  worse  Inflation,  high  un- 
employment, slow  productivity  growth,  ex- 
ploding energy  prices  and  erratic  supplies,  a 
falling  dollar — In  each  case  the  probability 
of  a  worse  performance  Is  higher  than  that 
of  a  better  performance. 

Part  of  the  cause  Is  found  In  the  subject 
matter  of  these  hearings.  At  no  point  In  the 
past  decade  has  any  awlmlnlstratlon.  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic,  had  a  long-run  strategy 
for  curing  the  nation's  economic  Ills.  Each 
administration  has  been  preoccupied  with 
short-run  fire  fighting. 

Our  economic  problems  have  been  with  us 
for  the  past  decade  and  win  be  with  us  for 
the  next  decade  because  none  of  them  has  a 
short-run  cure.  Some  of  them  cannot  even 
begin  to  be  solved  unless  others  are  first 
solved.  The  1980s  are  going  to  require  a  na- 
tional bipartisan  long-run  strategy  and  the 
patience  to  stick  with  It. 

Our  most  basic  problem  Is  slow  produc- 
tivity growth.  Productivity  determines  the 
increase  in  our  real  standard  of  living  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  country  can  shoulder 
a  larger  defense  burden.  If  productivity  is 
growing  at  an  acceptable  rate  the  country 
can  survive  Its  other  problems.  Without  pro- 
ductivity growth  the  country  will  inevitably 
slip  into  economic  oblivion  even  if  the  other 
problems  are  solved.  While  per  capita  GNP 
Is  not  a  perfect  measure  of  economic  per- 
formance, the  United  States  has  already 
slipped  to  fifth  among  industrial  nations. 
And  whatever  its  current  position  its  growth 
of  productivity  is  far  below  that  of  most 
other  industrial  countries. 

With  manufacturing  productivity  growing 
at  a  rate  one-half  that  of  Germany  and  one- 
third  that  of  Japan,  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar can  only  fall.  Monetary  policies,  such  as 
those  adopted  In  October,  can  provide  a 
short-run  respite  but  they  cannot  prevent 
the  inevitable.  The  dollar  will  fall  as  long  as 
our  productivity  is  growing  much  more 
slowly  than  that  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners and  competitors. 

Faster  productivity  growth  will  require 
fundamental  changes  in  the  way  that  we 
operate  our  economy.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  quit 
doing.  The  Japanese  have  a  conscious  na- 
tional economic  policy  of  getting  out  of  sun- 
set industries  and  Into  sunrise  industries.  If 
you  look  at  American  economic  policies  over 
the  past  decade  this  country  has  adopted  ex- 
actly the  opposite  strategy.  Our  history  Is  one 
of  using  tariffs,  quotas,  informal  marketing 
agreements,  subsidies,  and  a  host  of  other 
policies  to  protect  our  sunset  industries.  But 
in  doing  so  we  imprison  ourselves  in  a  low 
productivity.  Protection  is  a  policy  that  has 
got  to  be  reversed.  But  this  also  means  much 
better  policies  for  directing  workers  and 
capital  Into  new  sunrise  Industries.  Without 
the  promise  of  new  industries  and  new  Jobs 
no  country  is  able  to  close  down  its  old  ob- 
solete industries. 

Higher  productivity  growth  will  also  re- 
quire a  different  anti-inflationary  strategy. 
A  case  can  be  made  for  fighting  inflation  with 
recession  if  inflation  can  be  easily  and  quick- 
ly conquered,  but  It  makes  no  sense  if  the 
antl-lnflatlon  fight  is  going  to  be  difficult 
and  slow.  No  one  is  going  to  Increase  invest- 
ment If  they  have  large  amounts  of  idle 
capital  capacity  and  the  prosepcts  of  little 
or  no  economic  growth.  To  spend  the  next 
decade  fighting  Inflation  with  recession  is  to 
guarantee  a  decade  of  bad  productivity  per- 
formance. Twenty-five  to  thirty  percent  of 
our  ciu-rent  productivity  declines  stems  from 
these  policies.  The  country  needs  economic 
policies  that  guarantee  a  period  of  sustained 
real  economic  growth.  Only  then  will  people 
be  willing  to  make  the  long-run  plans  and 


investments  necessary  to  cure  the  produc- 
tivity problem. 

While  more  savings  and  Investment  will 
cure  the  productivity  problem  by  themaelves, 
they  are  certainly  necessary  Ingredients  of 
any  solution.  If  you  believe  that  Germans, 
Japanese,  and  Americans  are  equally  smart! 
then  the  economy  that  invests  20  percent 
of  its  GNP  in  plant  and  equipment,  the 
Japanese,  is  going  to  do  better  than  the 
economy  that  invests  15  percent,  the  Ger- 
man, and  both  are  going  to  do  better  than 
the  economy  that  invests  10  percent,  our- 
selves. But  before  policies  can  be  designed  to 
stimulate  saving  and  Investment,  a  decision 
has  to  be  made  about  an  issue  that  now 
stands  implicitly  in  the  background.  Does 
America  want  to  increase  savings  and  invest- 
ment with  policies  that  will  make  the  dis- 
tribution of  Income  more  unequal  or  does  it 
want  to  achieve  this  result  with  policies  that 
preserve  the  current  distribution  of  Income 
and  wealth?  Savings  and  Investment  can  be 
increased  either  way.  But  to  follow  the  first 
course  seems  guaranteed  to  generate  so  much 
controversy  that  the  issue  of  more  invest- 
ment will  get  lost  In  the  argument  as  to 
whether  government  should  have  conscious 
policies  to  make  the  distribution  of  Income 
more  unequal. 

If  we  want  more  savings  and  Investment 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  more  unequal 
distribution  of  Income.  On  the  Investment 
side  the  correct  solution  Is  to  abolish  the 
corporate  Income  tax  and  to  completely  In- 
tegrate corporate  and  personal  income  taxa- 
tion. The  corporate  income  tax  would  be 
abolished  but  each  year  the  corporation 
would  send  every  stockholder  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  W-2  form  telling  him  how  much 
had  been  earned  on  his  behalf.  This  income 
would  be  added  Into  the  shareholders  other 
sources  of  personal  Income  to  determine  how 
much  personal  tax  he  or  she  should  pay.  This 
Improves  the  progresslvlty  of  the  personal 
Income  tax  since  each  shareholder  Is  now 
paying  taxes  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
their  own  personal  situation  and  not  at 
some  common  corporate  rate,  but  It  is  also  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  more  Investment 
since  the  after  tax  rate  of  return  on  cor- 
porate Investment  almost  doubles. 

But  the  major  difficulty  is  not  found  in 
the  precise  incentives  for  more  investment. 
If  investment  goes  up  as  a  fraction  of  the 
GNP.  then  something  else  must  come  down. 
Given  the  Increases  that  are  likely  to  occur 
in  the  defense  budget,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
possible  to  simply  cut  taxes  and  government 
expenditures  to  stimulate  Investment.  There 
Is  going  to  have  to  be  a  conscious  national 
policy  of  reducing  consumptloai.  Cutting 
consumption  Is  the  essence  of  Increasing 
Investment.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Unless 
you  are  prepared  to  answer  that  question 
you  are  not  really  an  advocate  of  more 
investment. 

The  answer.  If  there  Is  one,  Is  likely  to 
be  found  in  a  progressive  value  added  tax. 
In  a  progressive  value  added  tax.  the  tax  !■ 
imposed  at  some  rate,  say  10  percent,  but 
there  Is  also  an  offsetting  Income  tax  credit, 
say  $1,000.  Thus  the  family  with  $10,000  In 
expenditures  pays  an  extra  $1,000  In  valued 
added  tax  but  gets  $1,000  back  in  the  form 
of  an  Income  tax  credit.  The  family  spend- 
ing $15,000,  pays  $1,500  in  value  added  taxes, 
gets  $1,000  back  in  Income  tax  credits,  and 
Is  a  net  tax  payer  of  $500.  Such  a  tax  can 
be  used  to  reduce  consumption  in  accord- 
ance whatever  your  judgments  are  as  to  bow 
the  economic  burdens  of  Increasing  in- 
vestment should  be  shared  across  the 
population. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  issue  of  a  strategy 
for  fighting  Inflation.  While  many  factors 
have  contributed  to  our  current  Inflation 
problem,  inflation  Is  now  being  driven  by 
the  price  of  energy.  Each  energy  shock  bM 
driven  the  inflation  rate  to  higher  levels  In 
the  1970s  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 


that  each  shock  during  the  1980s  will  drive 
it  to  yet  higher  levels.  As  long  as  these  shocks 
continue  to  occur,  no  one  is  going  to  cure  the 
Inflation  problem.  To  control  inflation  we 
must  control  the  price  of  energy.  This  means 
energy  Independence  and  developing  al- 
ternative domestic  sources  of  supply. 

Since  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  often 
held  up  as  countries  that  have  cured  their 
Inflation  problems  without  curing  the  en- 
ergy problem,  let  me  examine  the  price  that 
they  have  been  willing  to  pay.  or  more  ac- 
curately, let  me  examine  the  price  that  they 
have  been  willing  to  force  others  to  pay. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  major  recession 
will  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  even  in  the 
face  of  an  energy  shock.  And  there  is  also 
no  doubt  that  Germany  has  been  willing  to 
engineer  a  major  recession.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1979  German  industrial  employ- 
ment was  12  percent  lower  than  it  was  in 
1973.  If  American  employment  bad  fallen 
13  percent  from  1973  to  1979,  we  would  now 
have  a  28  percent  unemployment  rate.  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  do  not  have  high  un- 
employment rates  because  they  have  been 
willing  to  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
guest  workers  back  to  their  homes  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.  Between  1972 
and  1978  the  Swiss  deported  10  percent  of 
their  labor  force.  To  do  the  same  we  would 
have  to  deport  over  10  million  workers.  In- 
flation can  be  controlled  with  recession  but 
only  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  an  enormous 
cost.  Small  short  recessions  are  not  going  to 
do  the  job.  And  every  new  oil  shock  requires 
a  new  recession. 

Energy  is  the  realistic  key  to  inflation.  But 
the  U.S.  does  not  now  have  an  energy  policy. 
It  has  not  agreed  on  what  fuels  will  be  used 
to  provide  alternative  sources  of  energy  and 
It  does  not  have  a  realistic  time  table  for 
achieving  energy  independence.  Moving  to 
world  energy  prices  is  at  best  the  removal  of 
a  bad  policy.  It  eliminates  the  subsidy  to 
consume  energy  and  Increases  the  incentive 
to  produce  domestic  energy,  but  America  Is 
going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  take  the  hard 
steps  that  most  other  Industrial  countries 
have  already  taken. 

Most  countries  levy  a  large  tax  on  gaso- 
line to  increase  Its  selling  price  far  beyond 
ihat  of  world  petroleum  prices.  To  solve  the 
energy  problem  we  will  have  to  do  the  same. 
To  prevent  the  tax  from  making  inflation 
worse  it  should  be  refunded  to  the  states  on 
a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  to  the  extent  that 
they  reduce  sales  or  property  taxes.  This  also 
has  the  advantage  of  making  it  clear  to 
voters  that  a  gasoline  tax  is  not  a  net  in- 
crease in  taxation.  It  is  simply  a  device  to 
drastically  discourage  gasoline  consumption 
until  alternative  sources  of  liquid  energy  can 
be  found. 

Energy  also  ties  ba9k  into  the  productivity 
problem.  The  U.S.  savings  rate  has  fallen 
dramatically  in  the  last  half  of  the  1970s. 
Some  of  this  Is  due  to  Inflation  and  low 
Interest  rates  on  the  savings  accounts  of 
small  savers,  but  some  of  It  is  also  due  to  the 
energy  tax  that  has  been  levied  by  OPEC.  At 
current  oil  prices  OPEC  will  take  almost  4 
percent  of  the  GNP  during  1980.  This  is 
beginning  to  approach  our  defense  spend- 
ing. At  1972  prices  current  oil  imports  would 
bo  absorbing  less  than  0.3  percent  of  our 
GNP.  When  someone  levies  a  tax  on  a  neces- 
sity that  ends  up  taking  almost  4  percent 
of  the  GNP.  it  would  be  very  surprising  If 
the  average  American  family  did  not  pay 
part  of  this  tax  out  of  Its  savings.  To  some 
extent  our  savings  are  down  because  we  are 
giving  them  to  OPEC. 

To  solve  the  inflation,  falling  dollar,  and 
unemployment  problems,  we  are  first  going 
to  have  to  solve  the  energy  and  produc- 
tivity problems.  Inflation  cannot  be  con- 
trolled without  controlling  energy  prices. 
The  dollar  cannot  be  rescued  without  a 
better    productivity    performance.    With    a 


more  rapidly  growing  GNP  and  more  Invest- 
ment, the  unemployment  problem  wUl  grad- 
ually shrink.  But  both  energy  and  produc- 
tivity are  going  to  confront  us  wltb  a  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Energy  and  productivity  both  require  that 
we  devote  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the  ONF 
to  investment.  And  this  Is  going  to  have  to  oc- 
cur In  an  environment  where  a  much  larger 
fraction  of  the  GNP  will  also  have  to  be 
devoted  to  defense.  This  Is  only  possible  if 
we  consume  less.  In  the  long-run  Increasing 
the  proportion  of  our  GNP  devoted  to  In- 
vestment will  Increase  our  consumption 
standards  but  in  the  short-run  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  consumption  to  raise  investment. 
Reaching  agreement  on  cutting  consumption 
is  going  to  be  the  key  policy  question  of  the 
early  1980s.  If  we  cannot  agree  on  how  to  cut 
consumption  we  are  not  going  to  be  solving 
any  of  our  problems. 

Testimony  of  W.  W.  Rostow 


I  believe  our  economy — and  our  national 
life — is  caught  in  a  trap.  Current  policies  In 
no  way  promise  to  get  us  out  of  that  trap. 
The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  briefly  to  de- 
scribe the  trap;  to  explain  why  current  poU- 
cies will  not  extricate  us  from  it;  and  to  out- 
line a  route  of  escape.  In  the  end  I  shall  pull 
back  and  try  to  explain  in  broad  terms  the 
historical  reasons  for  our  difficulty  and  for 
the  necessary  remedy, 
n 

Although  It  has  deeper  causes  I  shaU  come 
to.  the  trap  was  sprung  by  the  rise  in  oil 
prices  in  the  autumn  of  1973  and  the  failure 
of  the  Executive  Branch  under  three  presi- 
dents and  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
generate  a  policy  capable  of  reducing  oil 
Imports.  This  extraordinary  failure  over  six 
years  produced  not  only  successive  balance 
of  payments  deficits,  but  also  a  dollar  under- 
valued by  about  30  percent  relative  to  the 
other  major  currencies;  that  is.  the  exchange 
rate  is  about  that  much  lower  thsin  the 
dollar's  relative  purchasing  power  would  sug- 
gest. The  weakness  of  the  dollar,  in  turn, 
threatened  the  barely  viable  system  of  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  which  emerged 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Bretton  Woods  ar- 
rangements in  1971. 

In  1979  we  were  forced  to  cope  wltb  the 
crisis  by  bringing  about  a  recession  wblcb 
is  now  under  way.  Output  is  declining  and 
unemployment  may  well  rise  above  8  percent 
In  1980.  Average  gross  real  weekly  earnings 
In  the  non-agriculture  sector,  which  in- 
creased at  an  annual  average  rate  of  1.8  per- 
cent between  1952  and  1972.  declined  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1.4  percent  between  1972  and 
the  third  quarter  of  1979.  There  was.  In  fact, 
a  decline  of  4  percent  between  September 
1978  and  September  1979.  The  recession  will 
worsen  this  situation.  It  will  also  lower  In- 
vestment and  prevent  the  rise  In  the  capital/ 
labor  ratio  necessary  to  restore  momentum 
to  our  lagging  rate  of  productivity  Increase. 
The  recession.  In  addition,  wUI  increase  tbe 
federal  budget  deficit  by  simultaneously  re- 
ducing revenues  and  Increasing  social  wel- 
fare outlays. 

MeanwhUe,  the  failure  to  deal  wltb  energy 
combined  with  a  gap  of  about  8  percent  be- 
tween the  rate  of  increase  In  productivity 
and  tbe  rate  of  Increase  In  money  wages  ap- 
pears to  guarantee  an  Inflation  rate  of  over 
10  percent  during  the  recession  year  1980. 
The  recession  wUl  have  only  a  minor  effect  on 
the  rate  of  price  Increase  due  to  tbe  nature 
of  the  Inflationary  forces  we  confront.  A  re- 
duction In  aggregate  demand  will  not  greatly 
abate  the  wage-push  and  raw  material -push 
Inflation  which  now  grips  the  country.  So 
far  as  energy  Is  concerned,  we  have  not  faced 
up  to  the  requirements  for  Increasing  coal, 
nuclear,  synthetics,  and  solar  energy  pro- 
duction sufficiently  to  permit  us  to  cut  oU 


Imports  substantially.  Nor  have  we  Increased 
tbe  Incentives  for  oU  and  natural  gas  drill- 
ing enough  to  slow  down  tbe  Inevitable  de- 
cline in  production  as  much  as  we  oould.  We 
have  done  rather  well  In  energy  conservation, 
cutting  tbe  marginal  energy/GNP  ratio  fnmi 
almost  1  to  .6.  There  Is  more  to  do;  but  it 
is  evident  that  conservation  cannot  do  tbe 
job  on  Its  own.  Indeed,  it  will  take  heroic 
efforts  to  bold  the  marginal  energy/ONP 
ratio  at  .6. 

In  tbe  very  short  nin,  economies  induced 
by  high  energy  prices  and  recession  may  yield 
a  temporary  oil  glut;  but  tbe  prospects  for 
global  oil  demand  and  production  do  not  ap- 
pear compatible  with  high  or  even  modest 
growth  rates  In  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  over  the  years  ahead.  lUs 
Is  the  somber  conclusion  of  tbe  CIA  assess- 
ment of  last  August.  We  face  the  proq>ect, 
therefore,  of  being  plunged  proni|>tly  Into 
another  and  perhaps  deeper  recession  after  a 
brief  and  Incomplete  recovery  from  tbe 
present  recession. 

If  present  policies  continue,  tbe  1980*8 
could,  then,  be  a  decade  of  progressively 
slower  growth,  progressively  higher  unem- 
ployment, continued  high  inflation  and  stag- 
nant productivity,  accompanied  by  pro- 
gressive erosion  of  public  services  and  pro- 
gressive weakening  of  our  strategic  position 
on  the  world  scene,  which  an  inc-e.ise  In 
military  hardware  alone  cannot  correct, 
in 

How,  then,  do  we  break  out  of  the  trap? 

The  answer  lies  In  elaborating  and  acting 
on  tbe  concept  which  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  helped  to  pioneer.  I  refer  to 
the  theme  enunciated  In  your  report  of 
March  19.  1979.  reinforced  in  the  Midyear 
Report  and  Staff  Study  of  August;  namely, 
that  "...  the  basic  economic  problems  .  .  . 
for  the  foreseeable  future  are  not  on  the  de- 
mand but  rather  on  the  supply  side  of  tbe 
economy." 

Within  this  broad  concept,  the  place  to 
start  is  with  tbe  task  of  reducing  tbe  na- 
tion's paralyzing  reliance  on  oil  Imports.  This 
will  require  not  only  redoubtable  efforts  to 
conserve  energy  but  also  an  all-out  energy 
production  effort,  including  a  massive  effort 
In  what  can  broadly  be  defined  as  synthetics. 
The  accompanying  table,  comparing  quite 
similar  projections  down  to  1990  made  by  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  (ETA) 
and  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  of  tbe 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  exhibits  tbe 
basis  for  this  conclusion.  I  shall  not  elabor- 
ate the  assumptions  itnderlying  these  esti- 
mates now.  but  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  they  may  raise.  I  would  only 
say  that,  on  tbe  basis  of  recent  U.S.  perform- 
ance, tbe  assumptions  are  optimistic. 

Tbe  first  point  I  wish  to  drive  home  is 
that  the  required  Investment  In  U.S.  produc- 
tion and  conservation  needed  to  reduce  oil 
imports  Is  so  large  that  it  would,  in  itself, 
bring  tbe  economy  back  to  sustained  full 
employment.  (The  technical  basis  for  this 
judgment  Is  published  In  a  piece  of  mine  en- 
titled "Energy  and  Pull  Employment"  which 
appears  In  Charles  Hitch  (ed.).  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Growth.)  Taking 
Into  account  Infrastructure  as  well  as  plant 
and  eq\ilpment  requirements,  I  would  esti- 
mate that  we  require  during  the  1980*8  some- 
tbmg  like  an  extra  3  percent  of  GNP  allo- 
cated to  Investment  In  energy  production, 
conservation,  and  conversion  of  utilities  to 
coal.  This  linkage  of  Investment  require- 
ments on  the  supply  side  to  a  return  to  sus- 
tained full  employment  is  tbe  missing  ele- 
ment In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
1979  report.  And  It  Is  a  critical  element,  be- 
cause, once  tbe  linkage  is  perceived,  it  should 
be  possible  to  unite  business  and  labor  In 
support  of  a  supply  side  program,  including 
the  minority  groups  which  have  suffered 
such  disproportionately  high  unemployment 
rates. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

U.S.  ENERGY  PERFORMANCE,  PROSPECTS  AND  POSSIBILITIES,  1978-90 
(In  mmbocdl 


February  19,  1980 


Total  eneriy  consutnplion 

Oil  and  NGL  production 

Natural  gas 

Coal 

Nuclear... 

Other 

Total  production 

Exports 

Net  imports 

Synthetics  program  required  for  4.5  mmboed 
Imports. 


1978 


36.9 


1990 


46.8 


1990    Recent  performance 


Aisumptions,  1978-90 


9.8 
9.1 


7.1 
1.4 


1.4 


7.7 

8.1 

11.4 
4.4 

2.0 


28.8 


.9 
8.9 


33.6 

.9 
13.2 

8.7 


51-2    1975-78,  3.5  percent;  1977-78,  2.4  percent Increase  at  2  percent  per  annum. 

9.4    1972-76,  -3.7  percent.  Decline  resumed  after  North  Decrease  at  2  percent  per  annum. 

Slope  oil  came  on  stream  (last  quarter.  1978). 

7.9    1973-78,   -2.7    percent    Reduced   to  -1.0  percent  Decrease  at  1  percent  per  annum. 

1975-78,  due  to  intrastate  market  incentives. 

13.0    1973-77. 2.7  percent;  with  decline  in  1978  due  to  stiike..  Increase  at  4  percent  per  annum. 

4.  9    Rapid  inciease  1972-77  (from  0.3  to  1.3  mboed)  with  Assumes  present  impasse  will  be  overcome  and  current 

new  starts  now  virtually  halted.  plans  are  consummated. 

37.6    1973-78,  -0.72  percent;  but  stajnant  1975-78 Comes  to  1.3  percent  increase  per  annum  as  opposed 

to  net  decline  between  1973  and  1978. 

13. 8    1973^77,  8.4  percent:  with  temporary  decline  in  1978    Comes  to  3.3  percent  increase  per  annum 
due  to  coming  on  stream  of  Noith  Slope. 


Source:  1990  estimates  from  Buieau  of  Economic  Geoloiy,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 


The  second  necessary  elaboration  of  sup- 
ply side  economics  relates  to  productivity. 
As  we  all  know,  the  slowdown  in  productivity 
has  multiple  causes.  But.  as  I  argued  on 
July  25,  i979,  before  your  special  study  com- 
mittee on  economic  change,  the  most  impor- 
tant Is  the  slowdown  in  the  investment  rate. 
The  working  force  has  been  increasing  quite 
rapidly,  but  the  capital/labor  ratio  has 
fallen.  The  low  investment  rate,  in  turn,  is 
the  result  of  the  stop  and  go  policies  we  have 
experienced  since  1973  plus  the  deceleration 
or  decline  in  consumer  outlays.  We  may  well 
need  special  tax  Incentives  to  stimulate  In- 
vestment, notably  in  the  modernization  of 
industrial  plant;  but  the  experience  of 
Prance  and  other  countries  indicates  that 
private  Investment  only  expands  substan- 
tially in  an  environment  of  sustained  high 
growth  and  expected  high  growth.  Only 
then  are  business  firms  prepared  to  make 
the  long-term  commitments  to  new  plant 
and  new.  more  efficient  technologies. 

In  this  context,  the  sessions  you  are  now 
holding  are  of  particular  importance.  They 
should  design  the  national  strategy  for  the 
next  sustained  period  of  economic  expan- 
sion. The  recession  now  under  way  is  re- 
leasing labor  and  increasing  idle  industrial 
capacity.  That  labor  and  ca^jaclty  should 
be  set  to  work  in  the  next  boom  not  In  re- 
sponse to  enlarged  consumers  outlays,  in- 
duced by  an  Income  tax  cut  or  otherwise 
enlarged  federal  deficits;  but  by  enlarged  In- 
vestment outlays  for  energy  production  and 
conservation,  for  the  modernization  of  In- 
dustrial plant,  and  for  other  necessary 
supply-side  purposes. 

As  for  Inflation,  the  dollar  will  begin  to 
strengthen  from  the  day  the  world's  finan- 
cial centers  conclude  the  TJnited  States  has 
adopted  an  energy  policy  capable.  In  time,  of 
sulistantlally  reducing  oil  Imports.  And  that 
will  damp  some  of  the  inflationary  pressure 
arising  from  an  undervalued  dollar.  But  In 
the  end.  we  shall  require  a  much  more  re- 
doubtable effort  than  any  yet  attempted  to 
negotiate  arrangements — equitable  for  busi- 
ness and  labor  alike — to  link  money  wage 
Increases  to  the  average  rate  of  productivity 
Increase.  Such  arrangements  should  be 
easier  to  negotiate  If  labor  Is  convinced  that 
energy-related  investments  is  under  way  on 
a  scale  which  promises  sustained  full  em- 
ployment m  the  short  run  and  a  removal  of 
the  international  oU  constraint  on  our  econ- 
omy when  the  energy  Investment  program  Is 
completed. 

How  long  will  that  take?  The  lead  times 
for  various  types  of  energy  Investment,  con- 
ventionally measured,  vary,  of  course,  as  the 
accompanying  chart  indicates.  But  those 
lead  times  could  be  cut  radically  if  the  en- 
ergy production  and  conservation  effort  were 
to  be  undertaken  on,  essentially,  a  wartime 
basis.  The  1975  modlflcatlons  In  the  Defense 


Production  Act  of  1950  provide  to  the  Presi- 
dent some  of  the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  Con- 
gress might  extend  its  provisions,  if  neces- 
sary. I  would  guess  that,  if  we  rolled  up  our 
sleeves  and  decided  to  recapture  control  over 
our  destiny,  our  energy  situation  could  be 
significantly  improved  in  two  years  and 
radically  transformed  for  the  better  within 
five  years.  But  we  would  have  to  mean  It  as 
much  as  we  did  when  Praaklln  Roosevelt  set 
the  target  of  producing  50.000  planes  a  year 
and  the  nation  delivered.  In  fact,  I  have  re- 
luctantly concluded  that  the  strategic,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  consequences  of  our  ex- 
cessive dependence  on  oil  Imports  are  so 
grave  that,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  should  Institute  a  state 
of  emergency. 

V 

But,  more  generally.  I  am  arguing  that  the 
route  out  of  the  trap — and  the  heart  of 
supply-side  economics — Is  a  massive  Invest- 
ment program  to  reduce  oil  Imports;  that 
such  a  program  would  strengthen  the  dollar 
and  our  balance  of  payments;  supplemented 
by  tax  Incentives  for  the  modernization  of 
industrial  plant,  it  would  accelerate  the  In- 
crease In  productivity;  and  It  would  provide 
a  setting  In  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
control  of  the  8%  or  so  element  of  wage-push 
Inflation  which  bedevils  us  all.  Including 
labor. 

I  should  like  to  conclude,  however,  not 
with  these  operational  recommendations  but 
by  suggesting  as  an  economic  historian  why 
we  face  this  extraordinary  challenge. 

The  reason  is  that  we  enjoyed  but  did  not 
understand  the  great  boom  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  That  boom  was  made  possible  by  a 
25  To  Improvement  In  our  terms  of  trade;  that 
Is,  Import  prices  fell  relative  to  export  prices 
by  that  amount.  The  rise  In  real  Incomes  we 
therefore  enjoyed  permitted  us  to  expand 
consumers  purchases  of  goods  and  services; 
to  expand  public  services,  notably  In  educa- 
tion and  health:  and  also  to  enlarge  trans- 
fers to  the  less  advantaged.  Our  economists 
and  the  politicians  they  advised  came  to  re- 
gard this  state  of  affairs  as  permanent,  per- 
haps even  the  result  of  the  magic  of  the 
Keyneslan  revolution. 

But  the  underpinnings  of  this  majestic 
boom  were  eroding  in  the  1960s:  world  grain 
stocks  In  relation  to  consumption  declined; 
U.S.  oil  and  gas  reserves  relative  to  consump- 
tion declined  and  production  peaked  out  in 
1970-1971.  There  was  degeneration  also  In 
other  supply-side  sectors.  We  discovered  that 
large  allocations  of  resources  were  required 
to  maintain  reasonably  clean  air  and  water; 
we  failed  to  maintain  a  minimally  viable  rail 
transport  system;  we  failed  to  recognize  and 
act  to  redress  a  decline  In  water  reserves  In 
certain  regions  of  the  country. 

Then,  starting  at  the  close  of  1972  with  the 
leap  In  grain  prices,  the  terms  of  trade  radi- 


cally reversed.  They  have  since  shifted  about 
25'";  against  us  and  other  advanced  indus- 
trial countries.  The  disproportionate  rise  in 
import  prices  accelerated  inflation,  cut  into 
real  wages,  and.  In  effect,  turned  OiT  the  great 
boom  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Although  I 
shall  not  burden  you  today  with  the  evi- 
dence, this  was  the  fifth  time  In  the  past  two 
centuries  that  something  like  this  had  hap- 
pened.* 

It  is  the  unfavorable  shift  In  the  terms  of 
trade  which  signals  the  coming  of  a  supply- 
rather  than  demand-oriented  phase  in  our 
national  life  and,  indeed,  In  the  world  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

Such  phases  In  the  past  have  lasted  twenty 
years  or  so.  They  were  periods  when  the  di- 
rection of  investment  shifted  to  expand  sup- 
ply in  the  sectors  where  relative  prices  had 
risen  and  the  profitability  of  investment 
thereby  Increased.  For  example,  the  price  of 
wheat  Increased  by  21/2  times  between  1844 
and  1855.  The  response  of  the  world  economy 
was  to  pour  capital  (from  Britain  as  well  as 
the  northeast)  into  the  opening  up  of  the 
American  middle  west  by  building  a  railway 
net  beyond  the  Appalachians  and  encourag- 
ing a  massive  flow  of  Immigrants  from  north- 
west Europe.  The  process  continued  out  to 
the  Pacific  after  the  Civil  War.  Although  busi- 
ness cycles  continued,  the  years  of  railway 
building  across  the  continent  were,  by  and 
large,  prosperous.  There  was  a  rise  In  the 
over-all  Investment  rate  and  some  pressure. 
In  the  I850's,  on  urban  real  wages. 

I  cite  this  case  because  It  suggests  In  a 
rough-and-ready  way  what  Is  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  we  face  up  to  our  supply-side  tasks. 
To  free  ourselves  from  dependence  on  oil 
Imports  Is,  relative  to  the  size  of  our  econ- 
omy, qvute  as  big  as  enterprise  as  building 
the  transcontinental  railroads  130  years  ago. 
It  win  require  the  mobilization  of  capital 
and  technology  on  a  grand  scale.  It  will  pro- 
vide Jobs.  We  may  still  face,  for  a  while, 
pressure  on  real  earnings;  but  that  should 
lift  as  the  price  of  energy  is  brought  under 
control  and  productivity  resumes  a  decent 
rate  of  increase.  The  spirit  of  common  pur- 
pose and  unity  such  a  great  national  enter- 
prise would  generate  should  ease  many  prob- 
lems which  now  seem  luimanageable,  notably 
the  problem  of  controlling  wage-push  Infla- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  stakes  are  high  for  all  of  us  In 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  committee  In 
translating  supply-side  economics  Into  a  vi- 
able set  of  operating  policies. 

Statement  of  Franklin  A.  Lindsay 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee: 
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*  The  evidence  for  this  view  Is  contained 
In  my  The  World  Economy:  History  and 
Prospect,  Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press, 
1978,  pt.  3. 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  American  economy,  and  on  appropri- 
ate policy  remedies  for  the  short  and  the  long 
term. 

The  plain  fact  Is  we  ask  more  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  will  certainly  ask  more  In  the  fu- 
ture, then  hobbling  restraints  and  competing 
priorities  allow  it  to  provide — In  Jobs  and 
real  Income,  In  ample  and  efficiently  pro- 
duced goods.  In  international  competitive- 
ness, and  in  global  economic  and  military 
security.  Nor,  with  this  Increasing  overload, 
is  the  economy  creating  that  margin  of  sur- 
plus wealth  which  would  enable  us  to  afford 
the  quality  of  life  we  have  come  to  expect 
in  terms  of  health,  safety  and  environmental 
standards,  of  Income  support  to  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  of  renewed  social  and  eco- 
nomic viability  for  our  deteriorated  central 
cities. 

Inflation  is  both  a  symptom  and  a  major 
contributing  cause  of  this  widening  gap  be- 
tween expectations  and  performance.  Chronic 
Inflation  will  continue  to  distort  and  limit 
the  economy's  performance  until  we  root  out 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  disorder. 

Adequate  restraint  of  total  demand  is 
clearly  a  key  prerequisite  for  bringing  infla- 
tion under  control.  But  such  measures  by 
themselves  are  not  sufficient  to  do  the  Job. 
We  strongly  believe  that  a  major  part  of  the 
solution  must  lie  In  measures  to  strengthen 
the  long-term  productivity,  supply  capacity, 
and  competitiveness  of  our  economy.  Such 
measures  should,  in  particular.  Include  a 
sharply  increased  emphasis  on  investment  In 
physical  and  human  capital;  on  stimulating 
Innovation  and  technological  progress;  on 
strengthening  the  net  availability  of  domes- 
tic energy  resources  and  reducing  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  supplies;  and  on  removing 
Impediments  to  efficiency  through  unneces- 
sary or  unduly  costly  regulations. 

The  President's  economic  messages  con- 
tain positive  recommendations  in  each  of 
the  areas  cited,  many  of  which  we  support. 
But  we  also  believe  that  the  President's 
proposals  fall  well  short  of  what  Is  re- 
quired. Our  economic  policy  needs  to  give 
much  higher  priority  to  strengthening  the 
Investment  and  supply  side  of  the  economy 
than  Is  now  the  case. 

Before  turning  to  supplv-related  Issues, 
let  me  first  comment  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  strategy  for  overall  demand 
management.  We  welcome  the  strong  empha- 
sis in  the  President's  budget  and  economic 
messages  on  the  need  for  overall  demand 
restraint.  If  inflation  is  to  be  brought  under 
control.  Arm  adherence  of  both  flscal  and 
monetary  policies  to  such  a  strategy  of  re- 
straint will  be  essential.  We  also  applaud 
the  Introduction  of  the  i  concept  of  a  credit 
budget  and  of  the  related  new  system  to 
subject  federal  credit  activities  to  a  disci- 
plinary process  somewhat  comoarable  to  the 
process  that  places  annual  limitations  on 
outlays  under  the  regular  budget. 

Clearly,  however,  many  of  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  President's  messages 
are  sublect  to  unusual  uncertainties.  A  ques- 
tion can  also  be  raised  whether  the  Admin- 
istration's forecast  of  renewed  economic 
growth  In  the  first  half  of  1981  is  con- 
sistent with  its  protection  of  a  sharn  further 
tightening  In  the  bite  of  flscal  policy  as  a 
result  of  the  scheduled  large  Increase  In 
Social  Security  taxes  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  budget  contains  some  discussion  of 
contingency  plans  in  the  event  that  the 
economy  should  turn  out  to  be  significantly 
weaker  than  exnected.  I  shall  return  to  one 
asoect  of  this  discussion  In  a  moment. 

What  concerns  me.  however,  is  that  there 

Is  no  discussion   in  these  mes'a-'es  of  the 

contingency     measures     that     might     have 

to  be  taken  if  changes  In  the  internatlon- 
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al  situation  and  greater-than-expected  In- 
creases in  defense-related  expenditures 
should  risk  a  significant  enlargement  In 
the  budget  deficit  over  the  levels  now  pro- 
jected, either  during  the  current  flscal  year 
or  In  flscal  1981.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
such  overruns  are  bound  to  occur.  Given  the 
very  long  lead  periods  involved  In  building 
new  weapons  systems,  even  very  significant 
Increases  In  authorizations  for  new  military 
hardware  may  not  affect  actual  outlays  for 
quite  some  time.  Moreover.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  major  Improvements  In  our 
overall  defense  readiness  are  possible  through 
more  effective  allocation  of  existing  defense 
dollars.  Nevertheless.  If  authorizations  or 
spending  for  national  security  related  pur- 
poses turn  out  to  be  significantly  larger  than 
now  budgeted,  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  need  to  make  certain  that  timely 
offsetting  actions  are  taken — either  In  terms 
of  added  expenditure  restraints,  foregone  tax 
reductions,  or  If  necessary,  even  tax  In- 
creases— to  allow  continued  adherence  to 
overall  fiscal  restraint.  In  other  words, 
thought  should  be  given  now  as  to  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  avoid  the  disastrous  mis- 
take of  the  guns-plus-butter,  buy-now-pay- 
later  fiscal  policy  that  was  followed  during 
the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  In  the 
mid-1960s. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  needed  policies 
on  the  supply  side.  Here,  I  think,  It  Is  clear 
that  no  single  measure  is  more  Important 
than  the  provision  of  more  adequate  Incen- 
tives for  Investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. There  Is  strong  evidence  that  since 
1973.  a  low  rate  of  capital  formation  has 
contributed  substantially  to  our  dismal  pro- 
ductivity record;  according  to  experts  In  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  it  actually  was 
the  predominant  cause  of  that  lag.  Moreover, 
the  escalating  cost  of  energy  and  new  envi- 
ronmental regulations  have  in  many  cases 
rendered  existing  plant  and  equipment  in- 
adequate or  obsolete.  Because  of  inadequate 
capital  formation,  furthermore,  we  are  faced 
with  actual  or  potential  bottlenecks  In  key 
industries;  a  lag  in  the  competitive  race  with 
foreign  countries  that  are  Installing  more  ef- 
ficient and  up-to-date  equipment;  and  a  re- 
duced f)otentlal  for  Innovation  and  rapid 
technological  progress. 

While  the  lag  in  adequate  capital  Invest- 
ment Is  a  long-term  contributor' to  Inflation, 
the  high  rates  of  inflation  since  the  early 
1970s  have  themselves  also  been  a  major  fac- 
tor In  reducing  the  Incentives  for  capital 
Investment.  This  has  happened  because  al- 
lowable depreciation  of  existing  plant  and 
equipment  Is  based  on  historical  costs,  which 
In  a  period  of  rapid  Inflation  is  much  lower 
than  replacement  costs. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  was  de- 
scribed in  dramatic  language  by  Fletcher 
Byrom.  Chairman  of  the  Koppers  Company 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  In  his  testimony  before 
this  Committee  last  year.  He  said.  "To  be 
blunt,  we  are  rapidly  lifiuldatin<'  the  capital 
base  of  the  core  of  the  nations  economic 
system.  This  Is  happening  because  of  the 
combination  of  high  fixed  costs  of  new  physi- 
cal capital;  the  long  lead  time  needed  to 
expand  or  modernize  capacity,  or  to  launch  a 
new  product;  the  unpredictability  of  possible 
added  costs  created  by  regulatory  uncer- 
tainties; outmoded  accounting  practices  and 
taxing  policies;  and  anti-growth  depreciation 
policies." 

How  can  this  problem  be  overcome?  Our 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  has  con- 
cluded that  the  number-one  priority  measure 
to  stimulate  investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment  should  be  the  prompt  Introduc- 
tion of  more  rapid  capital  recovery  allow- 
ances. We  believe  that  a  substantial  shorten- 
ing of  depreciation  schedules  Is  the  most 
equitable  and  effective  vray  of  providing  the 
needed  Investment  Incentives.  Our  CcMnmlt- 


tee  arrived  at  this  conclusion  after  more  th«a 
a  year's  intensive  work  on  CED's  new  policy 
statement  "Stimulating  Technological  Prog- 
ress" that  has  Just  been  issued.  To  provide 
further  background  on  the  reasoning  behind 
our  recommendations,  I  am  submitting  the 
summary  chapter  of  our  new  policy  state- 
ment with  the  request  that  It  be  Included  In 
the  record. 

It  Is  striking  that  there  Is  now  widespread 
support  In  principle  for  more  rapid  capital 
recovery  allowances,  not  only  within  the 
business  community  but  also  within  the  Con- 
gress and  In  the  academic  community.  Th« 
President's  economic  messages  suggest  that 
the  Administration,  too,  sees  major  merit  In 
such  an  approach.  Yet  there  Is  no  proposal 
along  this  line  In  the  President's  budget,  on 
the  ground  that  accelerated  depreciation  In- 
volves a  tax  cut  that  ought  to  be  considered 
only  If  the  economic  situation  and  prospects 
should  worsen  sharply. 

To  be  quite  frank,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  line 
of  reasoning  simply  does  not  add  up.  Tax 
Incentives  to  encourage  more  capital  Invest- 
ment are  urgently  needed  as  a  way  to  Im- 
prove productivity  and  flght  Inflation  over 
the  long  run.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say  that 
we  cannot  adopt  such  long-term  structural 
measures  unless  there  Is  a  recession.  Indeed, 
by  delaying  the  Introduction  of  Improved 
depreciation  allowances,  we  will  fall  further 
behind  In  our  efforts  to  produce  the  new 
capital — and  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
existing  capital — needed  to  avoid  mater  Infla- 
tionary supply  bottlenecks  In  the  future. 

In  presenting  his  budget  for  1981,  the 
President  stated  that  he  Is  proposing 
"selected,  essential  increases  In  areas  of  high 
priority  and  great  national  concern"  but 
that  he  found  a  way  to  accommodate  these 
increases  within  a  framework  of  sufficient 
overall  budget  restraint  to  cope  with  the 
danger  of  excessive  demand.  I  believe — and 
I  think  that  this  view  is  generally  shared  by 
my  fellow  CED  trustees — that  adequate  pro- 
visions for  more  rapid  capital  recovery  need 
to  be  Included  among  the  highest  priority 
Items  In  our  flscal  program .  If  we  are  to  win 
the  long-run  battle  of  Inflation,  a  way  needs 
to  be  found  to  Include  such  a  measure  In  a 
budgetary  plan  that  meets  the  essential  re- 
quirements for  overall  flscal  discipline. 

More  rapid  capital  recovery  allowances  are, 
of  course,  only  one  of  the  steps  required  to 
strengthen  capital  investment  and  stimulate 
technological  progress.  Among  other  needed 
steps  are  a  range  of  measures  to  encourage 
a  high  level  of  private  Investment  In  longer- 
term,  and  often  high-risk,  ventures  that  lead 
to  Innovation  and  Its  dIfTuslon  throughout 
the  economy.  Our  new  policy  statement  pre- 
sents a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  In  that 
connection.  They  Include  a  shift  to  "flexible 
depreciation"  of  R  &  D  eoulpment  and  struc- 
tures: major  reforms  In  the  patent  system  to 
make  It  more  efficient  and  effective,  such  as 
voluntary    arbitration,    a    single    court    of 
patent    appeals,    and    a    flrst-to-flle    patent 
system:    and    Increased   public   support    for 
basic  research.  While  the  Administration  has 
recently  also  come  out  with  a  set  of  pro- 
posils    for   stimulating   technological    prog- 
ress— many  of  which  we  support — our  own 
recommendations  in  this  area  call  for  much 
more  forceful  and  comprehensive  action. 

Another  major  Impediment  to  Investment, 
Innovation  and  economic  efficiency  stems 
from  the  costs  and  delays  Imoosed  by  un- 
necessarily burdensome  regulatory  processes. 
In  this  connection,  we  welcome  most  of  the 
Congressional  Initiatives  and  the  Administra- 
tion's prooosals  for  overhauling  the  regula- 
tory system.  Many  of  these  are  fairly  close 
to  the  recommendations  In  our  own  recent 
policy  statement  on  this  subject.'  These  rec- 
ommendations Include 


'  Redeflnlne    Government's    Role    In    the 
Market  System,  July  1979. 
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ttae  use  of  co6t-beneflt  analyses  prior  to 
tbe  adoption  of  new  regulatory  regimes 

steps  to  remove  Inconsistencies,  bureau- 
cratic delays  and  unnecessary  paperwork 

a  slilft  In  emphasis  toward  regulatory  per- 
formance standards  which  Industry  can  meet 
In  the  most  efficient  way,  as  an  alternative  to 
regulatory  practices  that  dictate  to  industry 
exactly  how  and  with  what  tools  It  must 
achieve  regulatory  goals:  and 

Other  reforms  Intended  to  make  the  regu- 
latory climate  more  predictable,  less  costly, 
and  more  hospitable  to  private  Initiatives 
and  Innovation. 

We  very  much  hope  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  will  move  expeditiously 
toward  Implementing  these  proposals. 

My  conunents  so  far  have  largely  focussed 
on  strengthening  the  physical  capital  base  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  We  also 
need  to  face  up  to  the  serious  problem  of 
Inadequate  Investment  In  the  public  sector 
and  particularly  tbe  deteriorating  Infrastruc- 
ture In  many  of  our  major  cities.  While  there 
Is  not  enough  time  here  to  discuss  this  Issue 
In  detail,  I  do  want  to  note  that  CED  has 
just  started  a  new  study  on  the  revltallzatlon 
of  America's  cities  which  will  address  this 
and  related  Issues,  placing  particular  em- 
phasis on  tbe  potentials  for  more  effective 
public-private  partnerships  to  cope  with  our 
urban  problems. 

Next,  a  few  comments  on  the  critically  Im- 
portant subject  of  energy.  More  adequate 
domestic  energy  resources  and  reduced  de- 
pendence on  unreliable  foreign  supplies  will 
clearly  be  of  key  Importance  for  the  efficient 
long-term  performance  of  our  economy. 
Oreater  efforts  at  energy  conservation  as  well 
as  intensified  programs  to  expand  domestic 
energy  supplies  can  greatly  help  in  con- 
taining the  rise  In  real  energy  costs  over  the 
long  term  and  preventing  supply  shortages 
and  bottlenecks  that  could  exacerbate  long- 
term  Inflation.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  correct  current  policy  Is  to  keep  energy 
prices  artificially  low.  Indeed,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  allowing  energy  prices  to  rise  to 
levels  determined  by  market  forces  Is  the 
best  way  to  encourage  more  energy  conserva- 
tion and  production. 

As  Professor  Thomas  SchelUng  stated  in  a 
recent  study  prepared  for  our  Conunittee,' 
"Keeping  fuel  prices  artificially  below  the  re- 
placement cost  of  the  fuels  being  used  sub- 
sidizes excessive  consumption.  Inhibits  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  supply  and 
misrepresents  the  worth  of  technological 
changes  that  economize  energy."  I  fully  rec- 
ognize that  adequate  ways  must  be  found 
to  assist  those  In  our  society  for  whom  very 
large  and  sudden  increases  in  energy  costs 
can  be  a  crushing  economic  burden.  This 
problem,  however,  should  be  solved  by  direct 
income  supplements  to  those  In  need  rather 
than  by  Interference  with  market  prices. 

Another  key  element  for  coping  with  the 
longer-term  energy  problem  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  an  initial  capability  for  com- 
mercial-scale domestic  production  of  syn- 
thetic fuels.  In  a  policy  statement  Issued 
last  July,*  our  Committee  outlined  a  spe- 
cific approach  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective. That  approach  places  primary  re- 
liance on  private  sector  resources  and  mar- 
ket incentives  and  limits  the  first  stage  of 
the  program  to  construction  of  approxi- 
mately ten  plants  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  tbe  viability  of  various 
synthetic  fuel  program  will  be  passed  and 
the  legislative  program  now  emerging  in 
the  Congress  is  closely  in  line  with  the  basic 
approach  we  recommended.  The  principal 
need  now  Is  to  make  sure  that  an  effective 


'  Thinking  Through  the  Energy  Problem, 
CED  supplementary   Paper,   April    1979. 

*  Helping  Insure  Our  Energy  Future:  A 
Program  for  Developing  Synthetic  Fuel 
Plants  Now,  July  1979. 


synethetlc  fuel  program  will  be  passed  and 
put  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  its  implementation  does  not  become 
bogged  down  In  delays  and  uncertainties. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  need  for  In- 
creased investment  in  human  capital  and 
particularly  for  greatly  intensified  efforts  to 
provide  adequate  skill  training  and  produc- 
tive jobs  for  the  structurally  unemployed 
and  underemployed.  In  our  January  1978 
policy  statement  on  Jobs  for  the  hard-to- 
employ,'  we  called  for  a  major  new  public- 
private  partnership  to  achieve  these  goals, 
placing  special  emphasis  on  involving  busi- 
ness much  more  actively  in  skill  training  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  In  fostering  a  better 
transition  from  school  to  work.  We  strongly 
believe  that  such  efforts  are  not  merely  de- 
sirable to  aid  the  less  fortunate  in  our  so- 
ciety but  are  vitally  needed  to  make  our 
economy  more  productive  and  to  alleviate 
potential  future  inflationary  problems  aris- 
ing from  skill  shortages  and  labor  supply 
bottlenecks. 

As  you  know,  the  Private  Sector  Initiative 
Program  under  CETA  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  since  the  time  our  Report  appeared 
closely  follows  the  basic  approach  we  rec- 
ommended. We  very  much  welcome  this  ef- 
fort and  are  pleased  to  have  had  a  role  in  Its 
initiation.  In  our  view,  the  program  deserves 
continuing  strong  support  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  our  impression — reinforced  by  what 
we  learned  at  the  policy  forums  we  held  In 
six  major  cities  over  the  last  year  and  a 
half — that  the  Private  Sector  Initiative 
Program  is  making  real  progress.  Many  of 
the  new  Private  Industry  Councils  now  be- 
ing established  in  communities  throughout 
the  country  are  becoming  catalysts  for  a 
constructive  public-private  partnership.  It 
is  also  clear,  however,  that  the  process  of 
successful  institution-building  takes  con- 
siderable time.  Hence,  we  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  alldw  ample  time  before 
making  detailed  judgments  about  the  per- 
formance of  these  Councils.  There  should, 
however,  be  continuous  Intensive  monitor- 
ing of  the  way  In  which  the  Councils  are 
evolving  to  assure  that  they  are  in  fact  pro- 
viding for  really  meaningful  Involvement  of 
the  private  business  sector  in  the  training 
and  jobs  effort. 

We  also  strongly  favor  the  basic  ap- 
proaches under  the  new  Youth  Employment 
Initiative  Program  that  the  President  has 
Just  announced,  particularly  the  strong  em- 
phasis on  a  better  transition  from  school 
to  work;  on  providing  both  In-school  and 
out-of -school  teenagers  with  a  better  chance 
to  acquire  jobs  skills  needed  In  the  private 
sector;  and  on  clear  performance  standards 
for  both  program  participants  and  service 
providers. 

While  the  programs  I  have  cited  are  di- 
rected at  the  disadvantaged,  the  need  for 
improved  skill  training  and  upgrading  really 
extends  very  broadly  throughout  our  labor 
force.  The  more  we  can  improve  the  skills 
of  our  workers  at  all  levels,  the  greater  will 
be  the  productivity  of  our  economy  and  our 
ability  to  combat  Inflation. 

Let  we  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  em- 
phasizing that  my  remarks  today  have  not 
been  intended  to  cover  the  full  range  of 
steps  that  need  to  be  Included  in  a  success- 
ful anti-inflationary  strategy.  Our  Commit- 
tee is  continuing  to  devote  Intensive  study 
to  the  most  promising  approaches  for  dealing 
with  the  inflation  problem.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  simple  or  one-dimen- 
sional answer.  In  particular,  we  reject  pro- 
posals for  quick  fixes,  such  as  the  imposi- 
tion of  comprehensive  wage  and  price  con- 
trols In  peacetime.  Such  a  step  would  only 


worsen  the  longer-term  Inflation  problem 
by  seriously  interfering  with  needed  incen- 
tives for  efficient  allocation  of  resources. 
Nor,  in  my  view,  does  the  answer  He  in  sole 
or  excessive  reliance  on  demand  restraint. 
Instead,  a  major  part  of  the  solution  must 
consist  of  positive  steps  to  make  the  econ- 
omy more  productive  and  innovative  and  to 
foster  an  environment  of  sustained  long- 
term  economic  growth. 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  you :  that 
the  modernization  and  expansion  of  our 
store  of  human  and  physical  capital  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  countercyclical  option.  It  is 
urgent  to  begin  now.  and  to  pursue  stead- 
fastly, a  redressing  of  the  past  Imbalance 
in  budgetary  policy  which  has  favored  con- 
sumption at  the  expense  of  Investment. 


THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  604  and  605. 


■Jobs  for  the  Hard-to-Employ :  New  Di- 
rections for  a  Public-Private  Partnership, 
January  1978. 


HELEN   KELLER  DAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution.  Calendar  No.  604,  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim June  27,  1980,  as  "Helen  Keller  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  127  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  proclaim  June 
27,  1980,  as  "Helen  Keller  Day,"  in  hon- 
or of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Helen 
Keller's  birth. 

When  I  introduced  this  resolution  last 
session.  I  spoke  of  Helen  Keller's  re- 
markable life,  the  story  of  which  is  well 
known.  It  is  the  story  of  how,  through 
her  own  faith  and  determination  and 
aided  by  her  devoted  teacher  Anne  Sulli- 
van. Helen  Keller  overcame  the  physical 
handicaps  of  blindness  and  deafness  to 
become  fluent  in  the  use  of  sign  langu- 
age, mastering  the  Braille  alphabet,  and 
learning  to  speak.  It  is  the  story  of  how 
she  furthered  her  education  at  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Rad- 
cliffe  College  where  she  graduated  with 
honors.  More  importantly,  however,  it  Is 
also  the  story  of  how,  after  her  personal 
victory  over  her  disabilities,  she  turned 
her  life  and  ambitions  to  the  service  of 
others,  authoring  11  books  that  have 
been  translated  into  over  50  languages 
and  lecturing  in  35  countries  on  all  5 
continents.  With  limitless  stamina  and 
energy  she  dedicated  her  life  to  bettering 
the  conditions  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
throughout  the  world. 

The  commemorative  day  which  this 
resolution  authorizes  will  be  celebrated  in 
conjunction  with  several  events  planned 
around  the  country  in  Helen  Keller's 
honor.  Among  these  is  the  Helen  Keller 
Centennial  Congress  to  be  held  in  Bos- 


ton the  week  of  June  23,  1980.  The  an- 
nual Helen  Keller  Festival  will  be  held 
during  the  weekend  of  June  29  through 
July  1,  1980,  in  Tuscumbia.  Ala.,  which 
was  Helen  Keller's  birthplace  and  my 
home  town.  Also  during  this  week  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  plans  to  issue  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
both  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  Anne 
Sullivan.  Other  events  and  ceremonies 
have  been  planned  by  various  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  that  will 
also  coincide  with  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Helen  KeUer's  birth. 

There  is  a  much  more  important  rea- 
son for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
which  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  this  resolution  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  do  much  more  than  just 
set  aside  1  day  to  honor  an  outstanding 
disabled  American.  It  provides  a  chance 
to  call  attention  to  just  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  even  the  most  se- 
verely handicapped  person  when  proper 
education,  training,  and  opportunities 
are  made  available. 

All  too  often  tributes  such  as  these 
tend  to  focus  solely  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  individual  being  honored. 
Certainly  the  courage  and  achievements 
of  Helen  Keller  should  not  be  overlooked 
for  they  offer  hope  to  many  of  our  dis- 
abled citizens.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever, they  also  offer  proof  of  the  re- 
markable human  potential  which  lies 
within  each  of  us,  disabled  or  not.  How 
many  Helen  Kellers  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  the  assumptions  of  people 
around  them  that  such  individuals  could 
not  contribute  to  society?  We,  as  a  na- 
tion, can  no  longer  afford  to  waste  such 
untapped  potential. 

By  focusing  attention  on  the  fact  that 
Helen  Keller's  disabilities  were  minor 
compared  to  her  talents  and  abilities,  this 
resolution  can  be  our  first  step  in  edu- 
cating the  nondisabled  public  to  the 
potential  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
other  handicapped  individuals  and  to  the 
importance  of  bringing  these  citizens 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  so 
that  all  of  us  can  benefit  from  their  con- 
tributions. 

With  this  resolution  we  can  celebrate 
with  pride  the  miracle  of  Helen  Keller's 
life  and,  in  so  doing,  we  can  also  cele- 
brate the  potential,  the  achievements 
and  the  talents  of  all  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. 

With  this  resolution,  we  can  celebrate 
with  pride  the  miracle  of  Helen  Keller's 
life.  In  doing  so,  we  can  also  celebrate 
the  potential,  the  achievements,  and  the 
talents  of  all  disabled  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  as  co- 
sponsors  to  this  resolution  the  names  of 
Senators  Boschwitz,  Goldwater.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Stafford,  and  Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res,  127) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

XTP    AMENDMENT    NO.    083 

(Purpose:    To  substitute  a  new  preamble) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  amends 
the  preamble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
983. 

Mr,  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

strike  out  the  preamble  and  Insert  the 
following: 

Whereas,  Helen  Keller  was  left  incurably 
blind  and  deaf  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months; 

Whereas,  through  her  own  determination 
and  faith,  and  through  the  patience  and  un- 
derstanding of  her  devoted  teacher,  Anne 
Sullivan,  Helen  Keller  overcame  the  disabil- 
ity of  blindness  and  deafness,  became  fluent 
in  the  use  of  sign  language,  mastered  the 
braille  alphabet,  and  learned  to  speak: 

Whereas,  after  her  personal  victory  over 
her  disabilities,  Helen  Keller  turned  her  life 
and  ambitions  to  the  services  of  others,  dem- 
onstrating to  the  world  that  her  dlsabUltles 
were  minor  compared  to  her  talent  and 
abilities; 

Whereas,  for  more  than  a  half  century, 
Helen  Keller  has  been  a  symbol  of  courage 
and  faith  serving  to  encourage  and  benefit 
millions  of  her  fellow  handicapped  In  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world,  serving  to 
educate  the  non-handicapped  to  the  poten- 
tial of  handicapped  persons; 

Whereas,  with  limitless  stamina  and  en- 
ergy, Helen  Keller  dedicated  her  life  to  oth- 
ers, giving  unceasingly — speaking,  writing, 
traveling,  and  working  constantly  to  Improve 
the  conditions  of  deaf  and  blind  people; 

Whereas,  as  counselor  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  she  guided  pro- 
grams to  advance  economic,  cultural,  and  so- 
cietal opportunities  of  deaf  and  blind  per- 
sons throughout  the  United  States  and  was 
Instrumental  In  launching  a  new  era  of  work 
to  advance  these  opportunities; 

Whereas,  through  the  Helen  Keller  World 
Crusade  for  the  Blind,  Helen  Keller  inspired 
programs  for  the  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  persons  around  the  globe  and 
became  the  primary  force  which  led  to  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  handicapped; 

Whereas,  wherever  she  went  Helen  Keller 
wsis  received  with  a  massive  outpouring  of 
love  and  admiration,  being  honored  by  heads 
of  state,  and  being  acclaimed  by  all; 

Whereas,  Helen  Keller's  spirit  will  endure 
as  long  as  man  can  read  and  stories  can  be 
told  of  the  woman  who  showed  the  world 
that  there  are  no  boundaries  to  courage  and 
faith;  and 

Whereas,  June  27,  1980,  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Helen  Keller's  birth 
in  Ttiscumbla,  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  983)  to  the 
preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  preamble  as 
amended. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127), 
with  its  preamble,  as  amended,  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas.  Helen  Keller  was  left  Incurably 
blind  and  deaf  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months; 

Whereas,  through  her  own  determination 
and   faith,   and   through   the   patience   and 


understanding  of  her  devoted  teacher,  Anne 
Sullivan,  Helen  KeUer  won  a  magnificent 
victory  over  darkness  and  defeat,  emerging 
from  hopeless  childhood  Into  remarkable 
womanhood  by  becoming  fluent  in  the  use  of 
sign  language,  mastering  the  BraUle  alpha- 
bet, and,  miraculously,  learning  to  q>e*k; 
and 

Whereas,  after  her  personal  victory  over 
darkness  and  despair,  Helen  Keller  turned 
her  life  and  ambitions  to  tbe  services  of 
others;  and 

Whereas,  for  more  than  a  half  century, 
Helen  Keller  has  been  a  symbol  of  courage 
and  faith  serving  to  encourage  and  benefit 
millions  of  her  fellow  handicapped  in  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  with  limitless  stamina  and 
energy,  Helen  Keller  dedicated  her  life  to 
others,  giving  unceasingly — speaking,  writ- 
ing, traveling,  and  working  constantly  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  deaf  and  blind 
people;  and 

Whereas,  as  counselor  to  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  she  guided  programs 
to  advance  economic,  cultural,  and  societal 
opportunities  of  deaf  and  blind  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  and  was  instru- 
mental in  launching  a  new  era  of  work  to 
advance  these  opportunities;  and 

Whereas,  through  the  Helen  Keller  World 
Crusade  for  the  Blind,  Helen  Keller  Inspired 
programs  for  the  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  persons  around  tbe  globe  and 
became  the  primary  force  which  led  to  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  handicapped;  and 

Whereas  wherever  she  went  Helen  Keller 
was  received  with  a  massive  outpouring  of 
love  and  admiration,  being  honored  by  heads 
of  state,  and  being  acclaimed  by  all;  and 

Whereas  Helen  Keller's  spirit  will  endure 
as  long  as  man  can  read  and  stories  can  be 
told  of  the  woman  who  showed  the  world 
that  there  are  no  boundaries  to  courage  and 
faith;  and 

Whereas  June  27,  1980,  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Helen  Keller's 
birth  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
June  27,  1980,  as  "Helen  Keller  Day"  and 
encouraging  appropriate  Government  agen- 
cies to  foster  the  recognition  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Helen  Keller's  achievements  on  that 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  programs, 
and  activities. 


POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ITEMS 
CARRIED  ON  SPACE  FLIGHT  MIS- 
SIONS 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  141)  to 
establish  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  items  carried  on  space 
flight  missions  and  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral defend  any  civil  action  brought  with 
respect  to  items  carried  on  Apollo  mis- 
sions to  the  Moon,  was  cons'dered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  no  astronaut 
or  other  Individual  who  participates  in  a 
space  flight  mission  be  unjustly  enriched 
through  the  sale  of  items  carried  by  the 
astronaut  or  individual  on  a  space  vehicle. 

(b)  It  Is  the  further  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  postal  covers,  coins,  and  other 
items  carried  on  Apollo  missions  to  the  Moon 
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aad  now  In  th»  possession  of  the  United 
States  be  retained  by  the  United  States  In 
order  to  avoid  unjust  commercialization  of 
the  Apollo  missions. 

Sec.  2.  To  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution.  It  1? 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  defend  t 
United  States,  the  National  Aeronautics  an' 
Space  Administration,  or  any  official  of  the 
United  States  or  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  In  civil  actions 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  astronauts  to 
recover  postal  covers,  coins,  and  other  Iten 
which  were  carried  on  Apollo  missions  to  the 
Moon  and  are  In  the  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


COMMEMORATES  LITHUANIAN 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, February  16,  we  commemorated 
the  62d  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
the  729th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Lithuanian  State.  In  light  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  recent  action  to  sup- 
press another  sovereign  nation,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  take  a  moment  to 
reflect  on  the  significance  of  th's  day. 

The  situation  in  Afghanistan  is  not 
something  new  and  should,  therefore, 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  American 
people.  We  need  only  look  to  the  1940 
illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and 
we  can  see  that  suppression  of  free  peo- 
ple has  been  a  consequence  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  for  decades.  However,  in 
spite  of  political  repression,  religious 
persecution,  and  cultural  genocide,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  not  given  up 
their  fight  to  regain  the  freedom  they 
lost. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  often  heard 
talk  about  human  rights,  but  rarely  have 
we  seen  any  action  to  protect  these 
rights.  Hopefully,  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
vasion into  Afghanistan  will  make  peo- 
ple realize  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
really  after.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  now  make  a  special  effort  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
human  rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  all 
nations. 


THE  IMPACrr  OP  TRUCKING 
DEREGULATION 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  debate  on  the  question  of  trucking 
deregulation  began,  I  have  maintained 
that  we  should  be  willing  to  consider  all 
sides  of  the  issue.  In  this  vein,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  testimony  of  three  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Virgil  Umthun  of 
Eagle  Grove,  Mr.  Herald  Sm*th  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Wiseman  of  Des 
Moines,  for  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues. In  light  of  the  significant  im- 


pact this  change  will  have  on  the  truck- 
ing industry  and  the  livelihood  of  a  great 
many  people,  I  think  their  testimony 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  be  of  particular  interest. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  their  opinions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Verified  Statement  of  Herald  A.  Smith 

My  name  is  Herald  A.  Smith,  and  I  am 
chairman  of  the  board  of  CRST,  Inc.,  domi- 
ciled in  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  My  statement  is 
based  on  a  career  of  35  years  In  the  trucking 
business,  which  Includes  service  last  year  as 
Chairman  of  the  Iowa  Motor  Truck  Associa- 
tion and  currently  as  second  vice  president 
of  the  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route  of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions. 

CRST  has  authority  under  MC-l  14237  and 
subnumbers  to  transport  meat  and  meat 
products,  frozen  foods,  steel,  dry  freight  and 
some  general  commodities.  With  nearly  250 
company  drivers  and  300  owner-operators, 
CRST  operates  550  power  units  and  a  pool  of 
nearly  800  trailers.  All  our  tariffs  are  individ- 
ually filed. 

Tliere  are  many  questions  about  the  pro- 
posed master  certification  deregulation  move. 
For  instance,  would  the  Commission  demand 
surrender  of  all  outstanding  certificates  or 
only  those  covering  areas  or  commoditlos  in 
which  a  carrier  woxild  be  seeking  a  master 
certificate?  If  all  certificates  are  canceled, 
very  few  carriers  would  seek  master  certifi- 
cates. Those  that  did  would  be  dolns  so.  of 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  additional 
authority.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
not  have  to  relinquish  all  authority,  but  only 
that  pertaining  to  the  master  certificate 
items,  I  could  see  where  some  established 
truckload  carriers  could  expand  their  various 
divisions  into  more  profitable  operations. 

Over-all,  however,  I  would  not  see  too 
many  problems  under  master  certification 
for  large  carriers  or  medium-size  ones  like 
CRST.  which  had  gross  operating  revenue  of 
$39,000,000  in  1978.  Yet  the  small  carrier  or 
one-man  operation  would  be  highly  Jeopard- 
ized and  the  small  shipper  would  be  in  trou- 
ble. Adoption  of  the  mtister  certification  pro- 
posal would  mean  the  Commission  was  no 
longer  protecting  the  public  with  a  good 
common  carrier  svstem  and  would  be  con- 
trarv  to  the  Commission's  mandate  in  the 
National  Transportation  Policy  to  "encour- 
age sound  economic  conditions  in  transpor- 
tation, including  sound  economic  conditions 
among  carriers." 

At  the  outset  under  master  certification, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Infant  small  truck 
operators  would  engage  In  an  Internecine 
struggle  that  will  guarantee  lone-range  gains 
for  only  larger  carriers.  As  these  novices 
awake  to  the  fact  they  cannot  compete  below 
costs,  back  will  go  their  vehicles  to  a  re- 
possesser  who  does  not  want  them.  Thus, 
these  victims  will  be  left  with  meaningless 
master  certificates  they  were  led  by  the  Com- 
mission to  believe  were  passports  to  Utopia. 

The  end  result  will  be  a  trend  toward  what 
we  have  In  manv  other  Industries — a  few 
large,  well-capltallzed  motor  carriers  serving 
who  and  where  thev  want,  when  thev  want 
and  at  the  rate  they  want.  But  even  the  re- 
maining common  carriers  will  probably  have 
a  smaller  Die  to  cut  ud.  The  reason :  Private 
carriage  will  of  necessity  be  expanded  to  re- 
place real  or  T>ercelvPd  truckln"  needs. 

One  member  of  the  Commission  has  even 
suggested  that  If  needed  truck  service  was 
not  provided  or  available  In  the  changed 
environment,  the  government  could  take  the 
subsidy   approach.    Millions   of   tax   dollars 


already  go  to  subsidize  airline  service.  Mil- 
lions more  are  being  poured  In  to  preserve 
barebones  rail  lines.  Even  the  Intercity  bus 
industry  collects  subsidy  for  rural  service. 
There  Is  no  need  today  to  provide  service 
subsidy  to  the  trucking  industry.  Why,  then, 
opt  for  thU  type  of  deregulation  If  even 
proponents  admit  it  might  lead  to  yet  an- 
other drain  on  the  Treasury?  Instead,  the 
Commission  needs  to  protect  the  public  with 
a  soundly  regulated  and  workable  trucking 
system — as  it  is  doing  now. 

Another  fiscal  question  to  be  confronted, 
whether  by  the  Commission  or  the  Con- 
gress, is  that  of  reparation  to  the  thousands 
of  trucking  companlei  for  the  common  car- 
rier certificates  they  would  have  to  sur- 
render— apparently  Irrevocably — In  order  to 
receive  the  new  master  certificates.  CRST 
has  built  up  its  system  through  the  purchase 
of  authorities  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,900,000. 
Would  a  government  that  permitted  and  even 
encouraged  these  outlays  in  the  interest  of 
providing  service  to  the  public  renege  on 
any  moral  obligation  to  the  individuals  and 
stockholders  left  holding  the  bag?  Has  the 
Conunisslon  even  considered  the  total 
amount  that  might  be  Involved?  Would  the 
Commission  suggest  that  these  losses  be 
handled  through  tax  write-offs?  Or  have 
the  Congress  appropriate  monies  to  pay  for 
the  losses  directly?  On  what  basi?  would 
amounts  be  calcr.lated— -jtctual  price  of  ac- 
quisition plus  associated  costs  oi;  upgraded 
to  the  current  inflated  level? 

Then  ^here  is  the  iniittter  of  ^ur  certifi- 
cates being  x  sed  asCcollateraj/  CRST  re- 
cently obtained  a  loan  or^lOj[U)00  with  our 
certificates  as  tiie  sole  oollaieral.  What 
would  the  Commission  ad^is^us — or  our 
financial  institution,  for  tUat^matter — to.- 
do  about  such  outstanding  loans  shouli 
have  to  turn  In  the  certificates  for  these 
valueless  master  certificate;;? 

The  defects  I  see  In  this  master  certifica- 
tion approach  and  elimination  of  close  Com- 
mission control  of  frii:;ht  rates  far  out- 
weigh potential  benefits  For  these  reasons, 
CRST  respectfully  urges  the  discontinuance 
of  any  further  conslderat'on  of  the  entire 
Ex  Parte  MC-l 35  proceeding. 

Verification 
State  of  Iowa,  County  of  Linn,  ss: 
Herald  A.  Smith,  President,  CRST,  Incor- 
porated, being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  statement. 
i  nows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  the 
same  are  true  as  stated. 

Herald  A.  Smh-h, 
Chairman   of    the   Board   CRST,   Incor- 
porated. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  Law- 
rence G.  Miller,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  County  of  Linn,  State  cf  Iowa,  this  21st 
day  of  January,  1980. 

Lawrence  G.  Miller, 

Sotary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  9-30-82. 

Verified  Statement  of  Virgil  Umthun 
My  name  Is  Virgil  Umthun,  and  I  am  presi- 
dent of  Umthun  Trucking  Co.  located  In 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa.  I  have  been  involved  in 
the  trucking  industry  in  general  and  the 
Umthun  company  in  particular  for  the  past 
26  years.  In  my  position  as  president  of  the 
company.  I  have  total  responsibility  for  the 
over-all  day-to-day  and  future  operations  of 
the  business. 

The  Umthun  Trucking  Co.  engages  in  the 
trrnsportatlon  of  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials. Including  clay,  glass,  stone  and  fabri- 
cated steel.  In  1978  our  company  grossed 
$19.7  million  and  with  an  operating  ratio  of 
98.3  percent  showed  a  net  revenue  of  $3^3- 
456.  to  realize  this  small  profit,  we  hauled 
nearly  2  million  tons  of  materials.  Accom- 
plishing this  used  the  services  of  110  inde- 
pendent    contractors     and     221     company 
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drivers.  Each  driver  carried  an  average  load 
of  42,000  pounds  and  averaged  325  miles  per 
trip. 

The    actual    driving    operations    are   only 

part  of  the  picture.  Supporting  the  pervlces 

of  our  drivers  is  a  consist  of  60-plus  per- 

I  sons  located  In  our  Eagle  Grove  headquarters 

and  terminal  facilities  in  6  other  states. 

I'm  aware  these  figures  may  seem  like 
peanuts  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  to  my  company.  Its  employees 
and  the  Independent  drivers  It  represents  our 
day-to-day  existence.  And  to  our  sl^lppers 
and  their  receivers  in  14  states  throughout 
the  midwest  it  refiects  26  years  of  responsi- 
ble, dependable,  reliable  and  economic  trans- 
portation. 

The  majority  of  the  growth  realized  by 
Umthun  Trucking  has  taken  place  within 
the  past  10  years.  In  1969  our  company  used 
only  eight  Independent  contractors  and  em- 
ployed only  75  of  its  own  drivers.  The  com- 
pany's growth  derived  from  solid  manage- 
ment, sound  experience,  and  reliable  service. 
Without  a  doubt  we  can  say  the  foundation 
for  our  expansion  was  due  to  the  stability 
of  the  trucking  Industry.  We  were  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  Industry's  stability  to  at- 
tract more  Investment,  apply  for  new  routes, 
gather  more  customers,  and  employ  more 
people.  The  company,  its  customers  and  Its 
employees,  now  face  complete  disruption  of 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  livelihoods 
depend  because  of  deregulation  of  trucking 
and  In  particular  the  deregulation  of  thp 
lumber  and  building  materials  segment  of 
the  industry  as  pronosed  by  the  ICC  In  Ex 
Parte  No.  MC-135,  Sub.  No.  5. 

One  of  the  most  callous  and  Irresponsible 
acts  that  the  ICC  can  do  is  Jeopardize  the 
Income  and  threaten  the  lobs  of  those  per- 
sons involved  in  the  regulated  trucking  in- 
dustry. At  a  time  when  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment are  on  the  rise.  It  Is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  our  government  would  risk  es- 
calating our  poor  economic  situation  by  ex- 
perimenting with  the  established  trucking 
Industry.  We  have  the  means  at  our  disposal 
(the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935)  to  adapt  to- 
day's changing  envlrorunent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times.  To  completely  wipe  45 
years  of  progress  off  the  books  In  the  Interest 
of  politics  and  theory  Is  Insanity. 

After  carefully  going  over  the  Task  Force 
report,  I  find  myself  not  only  stunned,  but 
completely  discouraged.  Discouraged  by  the 
fact  not  only  Is  the  report  accented  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  ICC  as  the  "bible"  of  motor 
carrier  transportation,  but  it  is  then  passed 
on  to  other  government  leaders  as  infallible. 

As  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  the  report, 
on  page  71  it  states  that  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials segment  of  the  trucking  industry  Is 
that  this  freight  Is  i  "essentially  backhaul 
freight  for  the  most  participants."  This  Is 
completely  erroneous.  Perhaps  20  or  so  years 
ago  there  may  have  been  some  truth  to  this 
statement.  The  trucking  Industry,  Just  as 
many  of  the  otlier  industries  It  serves,  has 
undergone  tremendous  specialization  since 
Its  earlier  days.  Even  the  report  refers  to  the 
lumber  and  building  materials  segment  as 
"specialized."  Then,  under  Its  mandate  for 
deregulation,  the  Task  Force  Incongruently 
states  that  most  of  the  tonnage  Is  only  sec- 
ondary, or  backhaul.  If  this  Is  true,  then 
what  in  the  world  are  they  trying  to  de- 
regulate? 

Speaking  for  Umthun  Trucking,  the 
freight  we  carry  is  fronthaul  tonnage,  and 
speaking  from  my  day-to-day  experience.  It 
is  also  true  of  my  competitors. 

For  26  years  my  company  has  endeavored 
to  eliminate  empty  mileage  or  empty  back- 
haul. During  this  time  we  have  come  very 
Close  to  ellmlnaltng  the  word  "backhaul" 
irom  our  operations.  Because  of  our  Invest- 
ments of  time,  money  and  good  service,  we 
nave  established  a  transport  service  where- 


by we  can  take  a  "fronthaul"  at  Point  Y  to 
be  delivered  to  Point  X.  Oftentimes  this 
movement  will  Involve  Points  A,  B  and  C. 
This  Intricate  balance  of  terminals  and  ship- 
ments cuts  out  waste,  eliminates  excessive 
empty  mileage,  and  benefits  our  company, 
our  shippers  and  ultimately  the  consumers. 
Chairman  O'Neal  stated  repeatedly  last 
year  that  the  Commission  was  unable  to 
specify  how  much  fuel  could  be  saved  by 
the  deregulation  of  the  trucking  Industry.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Senator  Donald  Rlegle  Indicated 
fuel  savings  Information  of  this  nature  was 
vital  ir  the  Congress  were  to  objectively  form 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  deregulation. 
The  Congress  still  has  not  received  the  an- 
swers to  its  fuel  questions.  O'Neal  has  said, 
however,  that  he  was  sure  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  fuel  consumption  during  the 
early  years  should  deregulation  come  Into  ex- 
istence. 

I  concur  in  his  assumption.  With  more 
trucks  running  after  the  same  amount  of 
freight  there  simply  has  to  be  greater  waste. 
In  the  past,  the  trucking  Industry  has  ac- 
counted for  only  5  percent  of  the  nation's 
total  fuel  consumption.  Now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  where  the  ICC 
would  increase  the  unnecessary  consumption 
of  energy  when  it  Is  our  declared  national 
policy  to  decrease  the  excessive  usage  of 
gasoline  and  crude  oil. 

Deregulation  directly  contradicts  yet  an- 
other national  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  tightened  credit  In  hopes  of  ton- 
ing down  excessive  borrowing  and  consum- 
er debts.  Deregulation  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try runs  180  degrees  counter  to  this  impor- 
tant economic  regulation.  A  new  truck  trac- 
tor and  trailer  are  costing  buyers  as  much, 
if  not  more  than,  new  homes.  In  1979  Um- 
thun's  outlay  for  this  equipment  amounted 
to  $79,000.  I  am  unable  to  determine  how 
Individual  truckers  and  small  businessmen 
can  assume  such  a  "mortgage";  add  to  it 
such  annual  up-front  expenses  as  insurance, 
licensing  and  taxes;  then  face  rising  fuel 
costs,  maintenance  and  living  expenses;  and 
finally  realize  a  profit.  The  government  is 
holding  out  false  promises  to  Individuals  and 
small  firms  to  overextend  themselves  finan- 
cially to  enter  Into  a  cutthroat  business  al- 
ready numbering  more  than  16,000  estab- 
lished carriers.  This  Is  both  Injustice  by  the 
"body  politic"  and  insanity. 

In  order  for  my  company  to  compete  In  a 
deregulated  environment,  it  is  going  to  have 
to  Increase  Its  share  of  business  from  the 
more  lucrative  markets.  Heretofore,  we  have 
serviced  smaller  shippers  and  communities, 
because  such  service  was  a  requirement  of 
our  authority.  Operating  under  the  umbrella 
of  a  master  certificate  and  facing  deregulated 
competitors,  Umthun  Trucking  will  have  to 
concentrate  the  majority  of  its  attention 
and  equipment  on  markets  offering  the 
greatest  returns. 

Naturally,  this  abandonment  of  the  small 
shippers  and  communities  meets  with  a  ready 
solution  from  the  ICC  and  deregulatlonlsts : 

"The  newer  and  small  entries  Into  truck- 
in  will  fill  the  void." 

This  Is  grotesque  supposition  having  no 
foundation.  With  all  my  years  and  experi- 
ence in  the  trucking  business,  I  am  unable 
to  fathom  how  the  small  operator  can  meet 
his  financial  needs,  both  Immediate  and  re- 
curring, should  he  service  only  those  areas 
not  meeting  the  profit  needs  of  established 
transporters.  To  complete  this  obvious  sce- 
nario, I  see  the  rates  for  such  transportation 
going  up  20  percent  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  and  the  requests  for  further 
increases  will  begin  to  pile  up.  (Naturally, 
the  ICC  win  be  unable  to  handle  these  re- 
quests within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
because  it  will  never  have  solved  Its  logistic 
and  personnel  problems  that  were  the  root 
cause  of  the  transportation  malfunctions 
In  the  first  place.) 


It's  Interesting  to  note  that  the  ICC  again 
has  an  answer  to  the  probable  skyrocketing 
rates  for  smaller  communities  and  shippers: 
the  government  will  subsidize  the  carriers! 
The  same  old  visionary  response!  If  It  doesn't 
work,  we'll  Just  let  the  taxpayer  foot  the  bill! 
Wo  end  up  at  this  when  there  was  never  any- 
thing seriously  wrong  In  the  first  place! 

For  the  reasons  submitted,  I  request  that 
Ex  Parte  No.  Mc-135  calling  for  deregulation 
of  the  trucking  Industry  and  the  Issuance  of 
a  master  certificate  be  rejected. 

Verification 
State  of  Iowa,  County  of  Wright,  ss: 
Virgil  Umthun,  President,  Umthun  Truck- 
ing Co..  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  statement, 
knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  the 
same  are  true  as  stated. 

ViRciL  Umthun, 
President.  Umthun  Trucking  Co. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  David 
J.   Lydell,   a  Notary   Public   In  and  for  the 
County  of  Wright.  State  of  Iowa,  this  14th 
day  of  December,  1979. 

David  J.  Lydell, 

Notary  Public. 

Verified  Statement  of  B.  H.  Wiseman 

My  name  Is  B.  H.  Wiseman  and  I  am  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  of  Robco  Transporta- 
tion. Inc.  As  Executive  Vice  President,  I  am 
responsible  for  the  over-all  management  of 
this  Irregular-route  trucking  company,  which 
specializes  in  refrigerated  transport  or  tem- 
perature-controlled service. 

I  have  been  employed  In  the  trucking  In- 
dustry for  25  years,  the  last  five  with  Robco. 
Our  company  Is  based  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Robco  serves  48  states  and  utilizes  86  In- 
dependent contractors  and  30  driver  em- 
ployees. We  have  a  fleet  of  116  tractors  and 
136  trailers.  We  are  authorized  to  transport 
meat  and  meat  products,  frozen  foods,  dairy 
products,  furniture,  printed  materials  and 
foodstuffs.  We  also  transport  produce  when 
It  fits  Into  our  traffic  lanes.  We  maintain 
terminals  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Bassett. 
Virginia. 

Our  1978  revenues  were  $6,985,378  and  our 
operating  ratio  was  97.6. 

The  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  even  Instituted  this  pro- 
ceeding is  more  than  enough  reason  to  op- 
pose MC-135,  not  to  mention  the  many  fal- 
lacies and  the  unrealistic  evaluation  of  the 
truckload  motor  carrier  Industry  contained 
in  the  Motor  Carrier  Task  Force  Report. 

I  firmly  and  strongly  believe  that  Con- 
gress, not  an  agency  of  the  Congress,  should 
indicate  the  National  Transportation  Policy. 
Any  changes  In  that  policy  should  emanate 
from  Congress  and  Congress  should  establish 
the  ground  rules,  Including  the  implemen- 
tation of  anv  changes,  if  there  are  to  be  any. 
The  Commissions  role,  by  law  as  stated  In 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  is  nothing 
more  than  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
Congress.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  at  this  time 
that  the  Commission  is  interpreting  the  Act 
as  It  sees  fit  In  order  to  Justify  the  deregula- 
tion of  the  trucking  Industry  by  adminis- 
trative fiat. 

The  Congressional  mtent,  as  I  see  It,  was 
and  still  is  to  establish  a  motor  carrier 
transportation  system  that  will  provide  sta- 
ble, reliable  and  equal  service  and  rates  to 
all.  This  system,  although  not  perfect.  Is  In 
place  today.  To  change  It  without  Congres- 
sional sanction  Is  unjustified  and  unlawful. 

Without  economic  regulation  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  all  users  of  the  system.  It 
will  indeed  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
public  fares  in  an  unprotected  environment 
of  cut-rate  competition  among  motor  car- 
riers. 

There  are  many  statements  In  the  Motor 
Carrier  Task  Force  Report  that  either  admit 
to  the  problems  that  will  be  caused  by  de- 
regulation or  conclude  that  the  truckload 
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segment  of  the  Indxistry  needs  no  deregu- 
lating because  of  its  already  highly  competi- 
tive nature.  Yet,  the  Commission  chooses  to 
ignore  its  own  research  and  press  forward 
for  an  idea  it  says  is  long  overdue. 

For  instance,  on  page  2  of  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Task  Force  Report : 

"Prom  the  I950's  onward,  the  crescendo 
for  regulatory  reform  has  been  building.  The 
pressure  has  not  come  from  the  regulated, 
nor  from  the  shipper  side  of  the  equation, 
nor,  by  and  large,  from  ccmununitles.  These 
interests  generally  support  continuation  of 
regulation.  Pressures  for  deregulation  have 
come  from  quarters  opposed  to  Federal  in- 
tervention in  an  industry  which  Is  said  to 
be  characteristically  competitive  who  argue 
that  regulation  produces  intolerable  ineffl- 
clencies  in  the  economic  system." 

Translated,  this  means  that  economic 
theorists  and  professional  students  and  their 
college  teachers  think  the  system  needs 
changing.  Based  on  books  and  classroom 
situations,  these  individuals,  who  have  no 
working  knowledge  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try nor  any  practical  working  experience, 
have  passed  Judgment  on  the  Industry  for  all 
of  us. 

These  theorists  are  Immune  from  the  re- 
percussions of  their  Judgments  and  will  not 
be  held  accountable  when  the  system  bot- 
toms up  under  their  vision  of  a  "correct" 
trucking  environment.  Just  like  the  regula- 
tors who  are  currently  promulgating  these 
changes,  the  theorists  will  not  be  in  gov- 
ernment service  when  the  tires  go  flat  in  the 
trucking  Industry. 

The  Commission's  high  and  mighty  atti- 
tude Is  again  chronicled  on  page  3  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Task  Force  Report: 

".  .  .  The  issue  Is  whether  a  regulatory 
system  perceived  to  function  acceptably  well 
according  to  the  standards  applied  by  those 
directly  Involved,  should  give  way  to  a  com- 
petitive system  which  many  argue  will  pro- 
duce more  efficient  results?" 

Again,  the  Commission  is  saying  Its  the- 
orists know  more  than  the  providers  and 
users  of  the  system. 

The  Commission  also  admits  there  are  dan- 
gers involved  with  Its  actions  and  further 
admits  there  is  considerable  competition  in 
the  truckload  area. 

Page  3  from  the  Motor  Carrier  Task  Force 
Report: 

"We  are  acutely  aware  that  change  may 
bring  both  benefits  and  drawbacks,  and  a 
major  drawback  of  Increased  freedom  is 
the  Increased  potential  for  discrimination." 

Page  19  of  the  Report: 

"Competition  already  exerts  a  substantial 
influence  over  these  sectors  of  the  trucking 
Industry.  The  need  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment directly  to  influence  rates  and  services 
is  limited.  Several  of  the  carrier  segments 
in  this  category  face  competition  from  pri- 
vate carriers  or  railroads,  and  in  some  In- 
stances both.  The  ability  of  carriers  to  estab- 
lish fixed  rates  schedules  through  collective 
ratemaking  is  comparatively  limited." 

Page  20  of  the  Report: 

"For  the  most  part,  few  natural  barriers 
to  entry  seem  to  exist." 

After  admitting  competition  and  free  en- 
try are  by-words  of  the  truckload  motor  car- 
rier industry,  the  Commission  immediately 
interjects  Its  own  Judgments,  which  it  feels 
should  prevail.  Page  22  of  the  Report: 

the  Task  Force  has  made  an  ini- 
tial determination  through  evaluation  of  car- 
rier and  shipper  circumstances  that  market 
forces,  with  reduced  entry  and  rate  Inter- 
ventions by  the  Commission,  will  provide 
shippers  in  aflTected  markets  with  more  effi- 
cient, more  diverse  services,  and  more  nearly 
competitive  rates." 

The  Commission's  arrogance  and  self-pres- 
ervation motives  become  clearer  by  reading 
page  19  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Task  Force 
Report: 


"The  special  commodity  carriers'  area  was 
given  priority  because  it  appears  to  be  a 
greater  and  more  quickly  achieved  potential 
for  reaching  the  designated  performance 
goals  through  substantial  regulatory  reform 
than  does  the  general  commodities  field." 

In  looking  at  rates  and  authority  as  per- 
ceived by  the  Motor  Carrier  Task  Force  Re- 
port, I  note  the  Commission  will  expect  car- 
riers to  file  a  master  certificate  for  commodi- 
ties and  areas  of  operation.  While  it  will  not 
be  mandatory  for  carriers  to  apply  for  such  a 
certificate,  competition  will  make  such  a 
certificate  mandatory.  Any  carrier  that  does 
not  apply  for  any  and  all  commodities  it  ever 
expects  to  transport  and  in  an  area  as  large 
as  the  48  contiguous  states,  with  an  eye  on 
Alaska.  Canada  and  Mexico  and  who  knows 
where  else,  will  place  itself  at  an  immediate 
disadvantage. 

In  proposing  such  master  authority,  the 
Commission  does  not  address  the  problem  of 
compensating  carriers  for  the  value  of  their 
current  operating  authority,  that  must  be 
forfeited  in  order  to  obtain  the  master  cer- 
tificate. 

Robco  currently  values  its  operating  au- 
thority at  $342,883.12.  If  we  have  to  forfeit 
that  authority,  I  expect,  at  minimum,  to  be 
allowed  a  tax  write-off  for  this  loss.  Such  a 
loss  would  also  impair  our  ability  to  borrow 
for  capital  improvements  and  equipment  in- 
asmuch as  our  authority  has  served  and  is 
serving  as  collateral  for  our  loans.  Since  the 
Commission  is  so  quick  to  take,  will  it  be  as 
quick  to  supply  a  remedy/answer  for  my 
banker? 

Staying  with  the  money  problem,  I  find  it 
interesting  the  Commission  is  reconunending 
a  zone  of  reasonableness  for  rates,  a  no- 
suspend  zone  within  which  rates  could  move 
up  or  down  without  Commission  interven- 
ventlon.  In  its  Task  Force  Report,  the  Com- 
mission proudly  proclaims  on  page  34: 

"In  a  sense,  the  no  notice  zone  would  es- 
tablish a  limited  'spot  market'  for  a  restric- 
ted range  of  transportation  markets.  Further, 
use  of  this  approach  in  limited  product  areas 
would  provide  an  experiemental  basis  for 
considering  widening  use  of  such  rate  flexi- 
bility." 

This  spot  market  pricing  is  the  modus  op- 
erandi in  the  exempt  trucking  area.  Surely 
the  shortage  of  trucks  and  the  unstable  pric- 
ing mechanism  in  exempt  trucking  must  of- 
fer some  insight  into  the  effects  of  such  a 
system  on  truckload  special  commodity 
carriers. 

Inasmuch  as  50  percent  of  Robco 's  business 
is  meat  and  meat  products,  frozen  foods  and 
dairy  products.  I  would  like  to  analyze  some 
of  the  Task  Force  Report  comments  on  tem- 
perature controlled  transportation. 

The  Task  Force  Report  on  pages  60-61-62, 
make  these  observations : 

"The  irregular  route  common  carrier  is  the 
backbone  of  the  industry's  (temperature 
controlled)  transportation  system. 

".  .  .  meat  packing  plants  are  not  found  in 
the  major  freight  receiving  centers,  thereby 
creating  deadhead  mileage  and  equipment 
availability  problems  for  carriers  and  meat 
shippers. 

"The  frozen  foods  industry  represents 
another  major  market  segment  for  refrig- 
erated carriers.  Production  facilities  are 
located  throughout  the  country,  owned  by 
many  very  small  firms  and  a  few  very  large 
firms. 

"The  dairy  products  Industry  tends  to  be 
somewhat  more  localized  than  either  meat 
packing  or  frozen  foods. 

"In  short,  the  markets  for  refrigerated 
transportation  are  very  nearly  captive  to 
truck  service." 

On  page  63  of  the  Report,  the  Task  Force 
offers  this  sunmiary: 

"However,  uncertain  or  inadequate  equip- 
ment availability  caused  principally  by  (1) 
the  Instability  of  demand,   (2)    transporta- 


tion charges  in  the  unregulated  markets  for 
temperature  controlled  transport,  and  (3)  a 
perceived  decline  in  the  number  of  owner- 
operators  of  temperature  controlled  equip- 
ment, is  reported  to  be  causing  increasingly 
severe  problems  for  shippers  of  regulated 
temperature  controlled  products,  and  for 
'hanging'  meats  particularly." 

Obviously,  the  Commission  feels  It  can 
remedy  all  the  problems  outlined  above  with 
the  efforts  in  Ex  Parte  MC-136,  Sub.  2.  This 
is  doubtful. 

The  owner-operator  problem  would  not  be 
solved  by  MC-135,  it  would  grow.  Quallfled 
owner-operators  are  virtually  impossible  to 
find  today.  Under  MC-135,  such  operators 
may  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  shippers 
and  I  predict  that  only  those  owner-opera- 
tors (I  prefer  to  call  them  Independent  con- 
tractors) with  more  than  one  truck  will  have 
any  opportunity  to  survive.  One-truck  oper- 
ators striking  out  on  their  own  will,  in  gen- 
eral, fail  and  leave  trucking.  This  will  reduce 
the  size  of  the  available  truck  fleet  and  the 
shipping  public  will  again  be  the  victim. 

The  Task  Force  (page  58)  admits  there  is 
already  an  equipment  shortage  Involving  re- 
frigerated trucks  and  (page  67)  admits 
"shippers  in  the  more  isolated  locations  see 
this  as  meaning  that  they  will  receive  even 
less  service  than  at  present,  because  the  one 
truck  operator  simply  could  not  absorb  the 
extra  deadheaul  mileages."  If  you  add  in  the 
equipment  shortage  problems  caused  by  high 
equipment  costs  (page  58) ,  Is  there  any  doubt 
the  shipping  public  will  continue  to  face 
transportation  problems.  We  are  currently 
paying  $47,500  for  a  tractor  and  $28,500  for 
E.  refrigerated  trailer.  How  many  Independent 
contractors,  especially  one-truck  operators, 
can  afford  such  equitiment  and  still  go  out 
and  solicit  traffic  at  rates  commensurate  with 
their  costs? 

Putting  it  all  together  unpredictable  mar- 
ket demands  for  refrigerated  trucking  due  to 
commodity  and  regional  characteristics,  the 
plurality  of  small  shippers  located  in  remote 
traffic  lanes,  high  cost  of  equipment,  short- 
age of  quallfled  drivers  and  independent 
contractors  and  a  perception  by  shippers  of 
the  need  for  private  carriage — the  outcome 
is  obvious. 

The  Task  Force  agrees  ( pages  67-68-69 ) : 
"Carrier  and  shipper  attitudes  toward  de- 
regulation followed  basically  the  same  pat- 
tern. Virtually  all  Arms  believe  that  there 
win  be  substantial  short-term  disruption. 

"Also  In  the  short  run.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  deregulation  would  result  in  a  retrench- 
ment in  respect  to  capital  expenditures  for 
equipment.  A  'wait  and  see'  attitude  is  ex- 
pected to  prevail — especially  due  to  the 
extreme  cost  of  refrigerated  equipment. 

"Both  shippers  and  carriers  expect  to  find 
greater  concentration  in  the  refrigerated 
carrier  industry." 

The  users  and  providers  of  the  system  see 
nothing  but  problems.  There  will  be  a  short- 
term  disruption  but  I  believe  under  this 
concept  the  industry  will  never  stabilize. 
Traffic  lanes  will  be  upset,  causing  an  im- 
balance that  will  affect  service  everywhere. 
Rates  will  fluctuate  wildly  because  of  the 
obvious  rate-cutting  that  must  be  done  to 
obtain  traffic  to  retain  some  sense  of  a  bal- 
anced traffic  flow.  This  will  Impact  directly 
on  small  and  Isolated  communities. 

The  refrigerated  trucking  industry  will  be 
on  hold  while  companies  test  the  environ- 
ment and  react  accordingly  as  it  pertains  to 
new  service,  reduction  in  service,  additional 
manpower  and  equipment  purchases.  A  no- 
growth  period  Is  inevitable,  and  I  believe 
such  a  period  could  last  for  several  years. 

The  shipping  and  consuming  public  will 
suffer  accordingly. 

Yet  the  Task  Force  concludes  on  pages  68- 
69: 

"This  suggests  that  after  an  Initial  shake- 
down  period,   upon   deregulation   of  motor 


carrier  entry,  rates,  and  rate  bureau  prac- 
tices, the  Industry  would  stabilize  in  a  con- 
dition at  least  equal  In  quality  to  that  cur- 
rently existing.  The  carrier  structure,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  change  under  deregulation 
to  one  of  substantially  greater  concentra- 
tion among  the  larger,  well  established 
firms." 

Again,  the  question  is  how  long  will  the 
shake-down  period  last?  And  why  should  the 
public  be  subjected  to  such  an  upheaval 
when  the  system  works  well  now? 

There  will  be  a  concentration  of  large 
trucking  firms  In  the  refrigerated  transport 
business  and  they  will  control  and  dominate 
price  and  service  Just  as  large  general  com- 
modity carriers  dominate  the  less-tban- 
truckload  business. 

If  the  Commission  wants  to  destroy  our 
refrigerated  transport  system,  then  it  should 
continue  its  plans  to  Implement  Ex  Parte 
MC-135,  Sub.  2. 

However,  I  do  not  want  Robco  or  my  in- 
dustry destroyed,  and  for  all  the  above  rea- 
sons I  ask  that  MC-135  be  withdrawn. 

Vekitication 

State  of  Iowa,  County  of  Polk,  ss: 
B.  H.  Wiseman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Robco  Transportation,  Incorp)orated.  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has 
read  the  foregoing  statement,  knows  the 
contents  thereof,  and  that  the  same  are 
true  as  stated. 

B.  H.  Wiseman. 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Robco  Transportation.  Inc. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  War- 
ren E.  Sommerfeld.  a  Notary  Public  In  and 
for  the  County  of  Polk.  State  of  Iowa,  this 
31  day  of  December,  1979. 

Washen  E.   SOMMESFEU), 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  September  30, 1981. 


IN    SUPPORT    OF    IOWA    GASOHOL 
WEEK 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
patriotic  farmers  of  Iowa  are  already 
responding  to  the  President's  call  for  in- 
creased alconol  fuels  production  in  order 
to  help  our  country  reduce  its  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  energy. 
Farmers  all  over  our  State  are  serious- 
ly going  about  the  business  of  doing  what 
it  takes  to  set  up  alcohol  fuels  produc- 
tion. 

Toward  this  end,  the  Iowa  Develop- 
ment Commission  and  the  Iowa  Com 
Promotion  Board  are  attempting  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  help  these  farm- 
ers get  this  job  dohe.  In  fact,  beginning 
today  and  continuing  through  the  24th 
of  February,  the  development  commis- 
sion and  the  com  promotion  board  are 
jointly  sponsoring  Iowa  gasohol  week, 
"Seven  Iowa  Days  for  Energy  Inde- 
pendence." I  commend  these  two  groups 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  just  plain  hard 
work  they  have  put  into  helping  Iowa  get 
alcohol  fuels  production  in  gear. 

Recently,  Del  Van  Horn,  director  of 
the  Iowa  Development  Commission, 
wrote  a  guest  opinion  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  concerning  the  "good  econom- 
ics" of  gasohol.  Mr.  Van  Horn  points  out 
that  while  gasohol  has  never  been  pro- 
moted as  a  quick  and  easy  total  solution, 
It  is  available  now  and  can  "help  buy 
time  while  the  long-term  answers  de- 
velop." We  all  know  how  important  the 
need  for  native  renewable  energy  re- 
sources is,  particularly  because  of  the 
national  security  pressures  which  have 


built  up  in  the  oil-producing  regions  of 
the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Van 
Horn's  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  order  to  help  everyone  understand 
just  how  beneficial  gasohol  can  be  to 
our  country  and  just  how  willing  lowans 
are  to  help  the  United  States  with  the 
present  energy  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  (Good)  Economits  of  Oasohol 
(By  Del  Van  Horn) 

Lauren  Soth.  in  an  allele  printed  on  this 
page  Feb.  2.  said  that  using  com  for  gaso- 
hol is  good  politics  but  bad  economics.  Oaso- 
hol made  from  corn  is  good  politics,  but  it  is 
good  economics,  too.  and  good  for  Iowa. 

It's  good  for  Iowa's  grain  farmers  because 
it's  an  additional  market  for  their  corn.  It's 
good  for  the  people  in  Sioux  City  and  Cedar 
Rapids,  where  new  alcohol  plants  will  create 
more  than  200  Jobs.  It's  good  for  the  overall 
economy  of  the  state,  because  gasohol  will 
increase  the  total  markets  available  for  prod- 
ucts grown  In  Iowa  soil,  the  llfeblood  of  our 
lifestyle. 

Gasohol  is  being  made  from  com  not  be- 
cause of  politics,  or  the  Russian  grain  em- 
bargo or  the  oil  lobby  In  Washington.  DC. 
Corn  is  being  used  for  one  basic  reason :  eco- 
nomics. Com  is  one  of  the  few  things  we 
are  capable  of  processing  Into  large  volumes 
of  alcohol  right  now.  without  gearing  up 
entirely  new  technologies. 

We're  swimming  In  the  largest  surplus  of 
corn  in  history.  We've  also  been  hit  with  two 
severe  gasoline  shortages  during  the  197Cs. 
Good  sense  and  sound  economics  dictate 
that  we  take  something  that  is  renewable 
and  that  we  have  plenty  of  and  use  it  to 
stretch  supplies  of  something  that  is  grow- 
ing extremely  scarce. 

The  Iowa  Development  Commission  has 
never  promoted  gasohol  as  a  quick,  easy, 
total  solution.  But  it  is  one  of  the  few 
short-run  (less  than  five  years),  partial  so- 
lutions to  our  liquid-energy  problems.  Con- 
verting coal  to  gasoline,  drawing  oil  from 
oil  shale,  and  cellulose  conversion  are  10  to 
20  years  away.  Gasohol  will  help  buy  time 
while  the  long-term  answers  develop. 

Gasohol  production  raises  three  basic 
questions.  Does  it  take  more  energy  to  pro- 
duce the  alcohol  than  the  gasohol  mixture 
delivers  in  the  gas  tank?  Will  large-scale 
gasohol  production  do  Irrevocable  damage  to 
our  soil  resources?  Does  it  divert  food  from 
the  mouths  of  the  starving? 

On  the  energy-balance  question,  as  a 
means  of  gaining  some  perspective,  consider 
the  electric  light  bulb.  Its  energy  conversion 
balance  is  92  percent  negative.  In  other 
words,  for  every  100  BTUs  that  go  into  illu- 
minating that  bulb  over  your  head,  you  get 
only  eight  BTUs  back.  The  rest  are  wasted. 

In  terms  of  alcohol-fuels  facilities,  the 
energy  conversion  balance  is  a  bit  more  com- 
plex. In  some  plant  designs,  the  BTU  bal- 
ance is  negative;  in  others,  it  springs  into 
the  positive  side.  Many  of  the  distilleries 
on  the  drawing  board  will  use  waste  steam 
from  utility  generating  plants,  coal,  meth- 
ane or  some  other  nonpetroleum  fuel.  In 
these  operations,  the  energy  balance  Is  being 
designed  Into  the  plans  to  yield  a  positive 
energy  conversion. 

An  example  is  the  Alcohols  Inc.  plant  being 
built  in  Sioux  City.  Steam  from  a  nearby 
coal-flred  generating  station  will  provide  heat 
for  the  distillery,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
positive  energy  conversion. 

Another  example  is  the  proposed  gasohcl 
plant  In  Mlnong.  Wis.  The  principal  heat 
source  will  be  methane  gas,  created  by  the 
waste  from  thousands  of  hogs  raised  In  a  con- 


finement building  next  to  the  distillery.  The 
hogs  will  be  fed  the  blgh-protein  byproduct 
created  as  the  alcohol  is  produced.  The  opera- 
tion will  be  an  almost-closed  system,  with 
a  positive  energy  conversion  factor. 

Conversion  is  the  key  word.  The  only  proc- 
ess known  to  the  human  race  that  creates 
new  energy  Is  fusion.  Beyond  that,  energy  can 
be  neither  created  nor  destroyed.  Alcohol  pro- 
duction from  com  simply  converts  the  solar 
energy  locked  in  the  grain  into  a  usable.  liq- 
uid form. 

The  making  of  fuel  alcohol  Is  a  new  Indus- 
try, grovrlng  to  meet  an  urgent  need.  This  is 
the  Ideal  environment  for  new  technology 
and  Innovation.  The  process  of  extracting  al- 
cohol from  grain  will  become  Increasingly  ef- 
ficient, requiring  less  and  less  energy,  at  a 
lower  relative  cost.  Petroleum  fuels  cannot 
claim  a  similar  future. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  gasohol  and 
alcohol  fuels  made  from  grain  will  have  a 
positive  effect  on  Iowa's  soil.  The  alcohol- 
fuels  movement  will  help  push  soil-conser- 
vation measures  to  the  forefront,  forcing 
conscientious  decisions  to  be  made  before  a 
crisis  situation  arises.  If  one  arises  at  all. 

If  we  do  find  ourselves  barren  and  stripped 
of  our  topsoll  at  some  time  In  the  future.  It 
win  not  be  the  fault  of  alcohol  fuel  produc- 
tion. It  will  be  the  fault  of  unfocused  fore- 
sight, or  the  lack  of  any  foresight  at  aU,  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers. 

Therein  lies  my  confidence  in  Iowa's  future. 
We're  blessed  with  the  richest  soU  and  the 
most  productive  agriculturalists  In  the  world. 
The  men  and  women  who  work  Iowa's  farms 
understand  the  soil,  and  they  will  protect 
it.  That  responsibility  is  Inherent  to  their  re- 
sponsibility to  feed  the  world. 

That  brings  me  to  the  last  major  concern 
of  gasohol  critics :  the  effects  of  grain  alcohol 
fuel  production  on  the  price  and  supply  of 
food. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  an 
advisory  arm  of  Congress,  recently  Issued  a 
report  predicting  that  gasohol  consumption 
could  reach  10  bllllon-to-20  billion  gallons 
per  year  without  having  a  significant  Impact 
on  food  prices.  The  report,  which  parallels 
the  Carter  administration's  goals  announced 
last  month,  states  that  reaching  that  con- 
sumption level  would  require  from  1  bUUon- 
to-2  billion  gallons  of  ethanol,  utilizing  up 
to  750  million  bushels  of  com. 

While  the  repiort  states  that  gasohol  pro- 
duction at  these  levels  would  not  raise  food 
prices  significantly  at  the  consumer  end.  It 
would  have  an  Important  Influence  on  the 
prices  grain  producers  receive  for  com,  and 
that's  good  for  Iowa. 

An  imoortant  question  to  raise  is  this: 
What  will  the  grocery  bill  rise  to  if  farm- 
ers don't  have  reasonable  supplies  of  fuel 
available?  Food  is  the  staff  of  life.  It  is 
cheap  at  any  price.  Availability  is  the  key 
to  cost.  A  farmer  with  an  empty  fuel  barrel 
is  a  provider  without  the  tools  of  the  trade. 
Again,  gasohol  is  part  of  the  answer. 

At  this  moment,  gasohol  production  is 
not  taking  food  from  the  mouths  of  the 
hungry.  We  have  a  record  surplus,  and  It 
appears  that  will  continue  during  the  next 
few  years.  Enough  corn  will  be  avaUable 
during  that  time  to  feed  the  world  and 
to  stretch  our  energy  supplies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Iowa  Develo^ment 
Commission  will  supnort  research  aimed  at 
moving  the  high-nrcteln  bv^roduct  of  al- 
cohol production,  distillers'  dried  grains,  into 
the  food  chain  to  help  feed  the  world's 
hungry. 

Our  surplus  of  com  will  buy  time  for  the 
genius  of  Innovation.  I  am  confident  that  a 
conflict  between  the  hungry  and  the  energy- 
strapped  people  of  the  world  wUl  not 
develop. 

Anyone  with  any  Interest  In  gasohol  and 
alcohol  fuels  has  studied  not  only  the  arttb- 
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metic  and  economics  but  also  the  energy 
realities  this  country  faces  In  the  future. 
The  steam  behind  the  development  of  gaso- 
hol  Is  results-oriented — producing  a  liquid- 
fuel  extender  that  can  be  used  right  now, 
without  any  vehicle  modifications,  and  cre- 
ating a  new.  dependable  market  for  Iowa  corn 
and  new  Job  opportunities  for  lowans. 


LEGAL  OBLIGATION  TO  RATIFY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
Nation  to  be  last  when  rightfully  it 
should  have  been  first?  Will  this  Senate 
continue  to  speak  with  uncertainty  when 
properly  it  ought  to  act  with  conviction? 
I  speak  of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
of  our  duty  to  act  upon  it. 

As  we  sit  idle  on  this  issue,  the  list 
of  advocates  continues  to  lengthen.  We 
are  all  aware  by  now  of  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  convention  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Now  the  ranks  have 
been  joined  by  another.  On  January  4 
of  this  year,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  lead- 
ing scientific  society  in  the  world,  voted 
to  endorse  the  convention.  This  is  an 
association  which  is  committed  to  the 
advancement  of  science  and  concerned 
with  the  enhancement  of  scientific  free- 
dom and  responsibility.  How  many  more 
must  speak  out  before  this  Senate  takes 
a  stand? 

When  will  this  Senate  fulfill  its  duty? 
I  speak  not  merely  of  a  moral  compul- 
sion to  act  but  of  an  actual  legal  obli- 
gation. This  Nation  as  a  party  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  reaffirmed 
certain  principles  and  accepted  a  certain 
onus.  In  the  preamble  of  the  charter 
we  agreed  "to  reaffirm  faith  in  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person."  By 
article  1  we  declared  that  among  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  was  the 
promotion  of  respect  for  "fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion." 

By  article  13  we  declared  that  the 
General  Assembly  shall  encourage  the 
progressive  development  of  interna- 
tional law  and  its  codification.  The  im- 
plication of  this  is  simple. 

It  is  already  obligatory  for  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  insure  the  protection  of  hu- 
man life  and  dignity. 

What  can  be  more  basic  to  this  obliga- 
tion than  the  declaration  of  genocide  as 
an  international  crime?  Should  there 
not  be  a  treaty,  a  body  of  international 
law,  which  outlaws  the  mass  murder  of  a 
national,  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
group?  Are  we  not  a  nation  devoted  to 
the  rule  of  law? 

I  say  yes.  And  I  say  yes,  that  further 
delay  is  inconceivable  and  grows  more 
so  with  each  passing  year  and  each  in- 
active Senate  session. 


APPOINTMENT  OP   SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  re- 
cently I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  special  prosecutor  under  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  inquire  into 
whether  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  G 
William  Miller  committed  criminal  per- 


jury before  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee in  1978  during  his  nomination  hear- 
ings to  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
servo  Board. 

The  letter  sets  forth  in  detail  the  spe- 
cific testimony  of  Mr.  Miller  under  oath 
which  we  now  know  was  false  and  mis- 
leading. Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  sets  forth  the  circumstances  which 
make  it  compelling  that  Mr.  Miller  might 
have  known  that  his  testimony  was  false 
and  misleading.  If  he  knew,  of  course,  he 
committed  perjury. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  evi- 
dence in  detail  now  which  is  in  the  let- 
ter, I  may  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  Mr.  Miller  vehemently  denied  any 
knowledge  of  Textron  bribes  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  The  SEC  complaint 
and  its  staff  report  make  Mr.  Miller's 
denials  incredible.  Textron  engaged  in 
bribery  on  a  worldwide  scale  in  10  coun- 
tries over  an  8-year  period  paying  out 
$5.4  million  in  bribes. 

Bribery  was  facilitated  at  Textron  by 
a  Textron  policy  of  overbilling  and  ac- 
commodation payments  and  payments  to 
Swiss  bank  accounts  to  its  agents  who 
would  funnel  the  cash  on  to  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  policy  was  so  wide- 
spread that  no  reasonable  person  could 
conclude  that  Mr.  Miller  could  not  have 
known. 

The  Miller  case  is  the  very  kind  of 
case  that  Rave  rise  to  the  special  prose- 
cutor provisions  of  the  Ethics  Act.  Mr. 
Miller  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  team.  How  in  the  world  can  the 
Attorney  General  be  expected  to  render 
a  decision  on  a  fellow  Cabinet  member 
regarding  possible  criminal  conduct  in 
which  the  public  can  have  the  least  faith 
that  it  was  rendered  impartially.  Look 
at  what  is  happened  so  far  in  the  Miller 
case.  On  January  14  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment informed  me  by  letter  that  their 
investigation  of  whether  Textron  ob- 
structed justice  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Miller's  nomination  would  take  several 
months  to  complete.  Despite  the  Justice 
Department  position  on  January  14.  and 
the  facts  that — First,  1 1  Textron  officials 
or  agents  took  the  fifth  amendment 
before  the  SEC  and  second,  the  Justice 
Department  had  not  even  interviewed 
senior  Textron  officials  who  reported  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Miller  and  who  had  knowl- 
edge of  Textron  bribes.  Attorney  General 
Civiletti  cleared  Mr.  Miller  of  any  wrong- 
doing on  February  5  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  5  days  after 
the  SEC  filed  its  complaint  against 
Textron. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  is  ex- 
actly why  a  special  prosecutor  is  needed. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Attorney 
General  Civiletti's  personal  integrity. 
But  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  was  specifically  designed  to  prevent 
the  Attorney  General  from  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  a  case  like  this  one,  in- 
volving as  it  does  a  fellow  Cabinet  officer 
and  member  of  the  President's  inner 
circle.  Further  investigation  needs  to  be 
undertaken  to  determine  whether  Sec- 
retary Miller  should  be  prosecuted  for 
criminal  perjury.  The  public  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  this  investigation  is  con- 
ducted by  an  independent  special  prose- 
cutor with  Justice  Department  powers. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Civiletti  dated  February  13.  1980,  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  February  13.  1980. 
Hon.  Benjamin  Civiletti. 
Attorney    General    of    the     United    States. 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:   In  January 
and  February  1978  Secretary  Miller  appeared 
before    the    Senate    Banking    Committee    In 
connection  with  his  nomination  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Miller 
may  have  committed  criminal  perjury  be- 
fore our  Committee.  Here  is  why: 

Mr.  Miller  made  a  series  of  false  and  mis- 
leading statements  to  the  Committee.  We 
know  the  statements  to  be  false  and  mis- 
leading simply  by  comparing  them  to  the 
complaint  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  against  Textron.  Its  Staff  Report 
and  Mr.  Miller's  own  admissions  before  the 
Committee  recently  under  oath  respecting 
his  1978  statements. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  transmit 
to  you  specific  Information  that  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Miller  "has  committed  a  viola- 
tion of  any  Federal  criminal  law  other  than 
a  violation  constituting  a  petty  offense" 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  591  (a)  of  the 
Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978. 
The  specific  Information  Is  as  follows: 
On  January  24.  1978  and  on  February  28, 
1978.  Secretary  Miller  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  on  his  nomination  to  be  a  member 
(Chairman)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Committee  had  received  Information 
that  In  1973  Textron  paid  a  82.9  million  com- 
mission to  Its  Iranian  sales  agent.  Air  Taxi,  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  helicopters  to  the 
government  of  Iran  and  that  General  Kha- 
tami, the  head  of  the  Iranian  Air  Force,  had 
a  nnanclal  Interest  In  Air  Taxi.  If  General 
Khatami  did  have  an  Interest  In  Air  Taxi 
and  If  Textron  knew  of  the  ownership  Inter- 
est, the  $2.9  million  commission  payment 
would  have  constituted  a  bribe  by  Textron 
to  an  Iranian  government  official. 

The  Committee  also  had  received  Informa- 
tion that  Textron  may  have  paid  a  bribe  to  a 
Ghanlan  government  official  through  a  Ni- 
gerian front  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
helicopters. 

The  Committee  vas  also  concerned  that 
overbilling  and  accommodation  payment 
practices  at  Textron  and  payments  to  Swiss 
bank  accounts  were  being  used  to  facilitate 
the  payment  of  bribes  to  foreign  government 
officials  and  for  other  Illegal  purposes. 

Mr.  Miller's  stewardship  of  Textron  during 
the  period  1960-1978  was  relevant  to  his 
qualifications  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Commission  en- 
deavored, therefore,  to  develop  a  complete 
record  through  Mr.  Miller's  testimony  on 
whether  Textron  had  paid  foreign  bribes  to 
gain  business,  and  specifically  on  the  Air 
Taxi,  Ghana,  overbilling,  Swiss  account  and 
accommodation  payments  matters. 

In  his  testimony  before  this  Committee  in 
1978,  Mr.  Miller  denied  that  General  Khatami 
had  an  ownership  Interest  In  Air  Taxi;  de- 
nied that  Textron  knew  of  General  Khatami's 
ownership  of  Air  Taxi;  and  denied  that  he 
hlr..self  knew  of  General  Khatami's  owner- 
ship Interest  In  Air  Taxi. 

In  his  testimony  before  this  Committee 
in  1978.  Mr.  Miller  was  requested  to  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Textron's  sale  of  hell- 
copters  to  the  government  of  Ghana  and  the 
activities  of  Its  agent.  Mr.  Miller  reported  to 
the  Committee  that  he  had  examined  the 
transaction  and  although  he  did  not  approve 
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of  the  way  It  was  structured,  he  did  not  know 
of  any  Impropriety. 

In  his  testimony  before  this  Committee  in 
1978,  Mr.  Miller  repeatedly  denied  that  Tex- 
tron engaged  In  the  bribery  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment officials.  Mr.  Miller  testified  that 
Textron  had  a  policy  against  foreign  bribery 
and  that  he  was  familiar  in  detail  with  the 
operation  of  Textron  and  that  neither  he  nor 
his  senior  officials  knew  about  or  condoned 
the  bribery  of  foreign  officials. 

In  his  testimony  In  1978  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Miller  denied  that  there  was  any- 
thing improper  or  Illegal  with  Textron's  over- 
billing  or  accommodations  payments  prac- 
tices and  that  Textron  made  no  payments  to 
Swiss  accounts  for  Improper  purposes. 

Based  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Securities 
and  Elxchange  Commission  and  Its  Staff  Re- 
port and  Mr.  Miller's  own  admissions  under 
oath,  it  appears  clear  that  Mr.  Miller's  testi- 
mony before  this  Committee  In  1978  was 
false  and  misleading.  Further,  there  Is  every 
good  objective  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Miller  knew  his  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee In  1978  was  false  and  misleading.  Sec- 
retary Miller,  therefore,  may  have  commit- 
ted perjury  before  this  Committee  In  1978. 

The  SEC  complaint  states  that  General 
Khatami  had  an  ownership  Interest  In  Air 
Taxi  and  that  General  Khatami  received 
$500,000  of  the  $2.9  million  paid  to  Air  Taxi 
by  Textron  In  1973.  The  SEC  complaint  and 
Report  together  with  Information  supplied 
to  this  Committee  show  that  Textron  knew 
and  had  every  reason  to  know  that  General 
Khatami  owned  Air  Taxi.  Officials  of  Textron 
who  were  In  contact  with  and  reported  to 
Mr.  Miller  had  knowledge  of  General 
Khatami's  Interest  in  Air  Taxi.  Documents  In 
Textron's  files  showed  that  General  Khatami 
had  an  ownership  Interest  in  Air  Taxi.  In 
fact.  General  Khatami's  ownership  of  Air 
Taxi  was  common  knowledge  In  Iran  as  testi- 
fied to  by  State  Department  personnel  and 
public  source  documents  Including  a  Com- 
merce Department  World  Trade  Data  Report 
supplied  to  Textron  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment pursuant  to  Textron's  request. 
These  objective  facts  strongly  Infer  that  Mr. 
Miller  had  reason  to  know  that  General 
Khatami  had  an  ownership  Interest  in  Air 
Taxi  at  the  time  he  denied  such  knowledge 
before  this   Committee   In    1978. 

The  SEC  complaint  and  Staff  Report  show 
that  the  sale  of  helicopters  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ghana  was  structured  to  facilitate 
the  payment  of  a  bribe  to  a  Ghanlan  govern- 
ment official.  Mr.  Miller  failed  to  report  this 
fact  to  the  Committee  although  objective 
facts  strongly  Indicate  he  had  reason  to 
know  that  a  payoff  was  made  In  the  Ghana 
transaction.  On  January  25,  1978  one  day 
after  Mr.  Miller  first  appeared  before  this 
Committee  and  was  ,  requested  to  inquire 
Into  the  Ghana  matter,  Textron  destroyed  a 
document  which  revealed  that  a  bribe  was 
paid  to  a  Ghanlan  government  official.  Senior 
officials  at  Textron  knew  that  the  Ghanlan 
bribe  had  been  paid.  Mr.  Miller  discussed 
the  Ghana  transaction  with  those  officials 
in  connection  with  his  testimony  to  this 
Committee  on  the  Ghana  transaction.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Miller  had  reason  to  know  that  a 
bribe  was  paid  by  Textron  In  Ghana.  Mr. 
Miller  did  not  report  the  true  facts  to  this 
Committee  concerning  the  Ghana  transac- 
tion. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Miller's  testimony  before 
this  Committee  In  1978.  the  SEC  complaint 
and  Staff  Report  set  forth  a  course  of  con- 
duct at  Textron  during  an  eight  year  period 
In  which  Mr.  Miller  was  either  the  President 
or  Chairman  of  Textron  in  which  Textron 
bribed  foreign  government  officials  in  ten 
different  countries.  The  facts  are  clear :  under 
Mr.  Miller,  Textron  had  a  worldwide  policy  of 
bribery  of  foreign  government  officials.  Mr. 
»«ller's  testimony  before  this  Committee  In 
1978  was  that  Textron  did  not  engage  In 


foreign  bribery.  The  SEC  complaint  charac- 
terized statements  to  the  same  effect  made 
by  Mr.  Miller  to  Textron  stockholders  In  1976 
and  1977  as  "erroneous  and  misleading"  and 
without  a  reasonable  basis.  Mr.  Miller  had 
every  reason  to  know  that  his  testimony  to 
this  Committee  In  1978  concerning  Textron 
bribes  was  false  and  misleading.  Senior  Tex- 
tron officials  In  direct  communication  and 
reporting  relationship  to  Mr.  Miller  had 
knowledge  of  the  bribes  In  foreign  countries. 
Based  upon  the  objective  evidence.  It  Is  un- 
reasonable to  conclude  that  Mr.  Miller  did 
not  know  of  the  bribes  In  foreign  countries. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Miller's  testimony  to  this 
Committee  In  1978,  the  SEC  complaint  and 
Report  show  that  overbilling  and  accommo- 
dation payments  were  used  by  Textron  to 
facilitate  the  bribery  of  foreign  government 
officials  and  tax  fraud  by  foreign  entitles  in 
their  home  countries.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's testimony  to  this  Committee,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  SEC  complaint  and  Staff  Re- 
port, Textron  made  payments  to  Swiss  bank 
accounts  to  facilitate  the  bribery  of  foreign 
government  officials. 

If  Mr.  Miller  knew  In  1978  that  these  state- 
ments were  false  or  misleading — that  is  when 
he  made  them — he  committed  perjury. 

Did  he  know? 

There  was  every  opportunity  for  Mr.  Miller 
to  know  In  1978  that  the  statements  he  made 
to  our  Committee  were  false  or  misleading. 
Here's  why:  Mr.  Miller  was  known  to  be  a 
vigorous  and  competent  chief  executive  of 
Textron  who  made  a  practice  of  knowing  the 
details. 

His  senior  executives — Mr.  Miller's  subor- 
dinates— who  reported  directly  to  him — 
knew — according  to  the  established  record — 
at  the  time  Mr.  Miller  testified  that  some  of 
his  statements  were  false. 

Did  these  senior  officials  tell  Mr.  Miller  be- 
fore he  testified  what  the  truth  was  about 
Textron  bribery — In  any  of  the  fourteen  cases 
of  bribery?  If  they  did.  Mr.  Miller  committed 
perjury  before  this  Committee. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  which  I  have  re- 
cited and  which  are  readily  available  to  the 
Justice  Department  by  comparing  Mr. 
Miller's  testimony  before  this  Committee 
with  the  SEC  complaint  and  Staff  Report 
make  a  strong  case  for  the  appointment  of 
a  special  prosecutor  under  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  Inquire  Into 
whether  Secretary  Miller  committed  perjury 
or  obstructed  Justice  before  this  Committee 
In  connection  with  his  nomination  to  be  a 
member  (Chairman)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
In  1978. 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  Textron 
engaged  in  a  deliberate  policy  of  obstructing 
this  Committee's  function  In  Inquiring  Into 
Mr.  Miller's  qualifications  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber (Chairman)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  In 
1978.  Last  October  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  Investigation  report  which  dis- 
cussed the  destruction  of  documents  at  Tex- 
tron as  follows:  "Tn  anticipation  of  the  Sen- 
ate (Miller  confirmation)  hearings,  sales 
managers  In  the  International  marketing 
department  now  say  they  were  told  to  look 
through  correspondence  files  with  dealers 
overseas.  The  stated  purpose  was  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  In  the  files  could  be  "mis- 
Interpreted"  by  Mr.  Mlller"s  critics,  chiefly 
Banking  Committee  Chairman  William 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin.  To  some  managers, 
these  Instructions  meant  that  the  flies 
should  be  cleaned  out".  The  SEC  complaint 
and  Staff  Report  show  that  the  daV  after  Mr. 
Miller's  first  appearance  before  this  Commit- 
tee a  Textron  document  was  destroyed  which 
revealed  that  Textron  had  paid  a  bribe  to  a 
Ghanlan  government  official.  On  other  occa- 
sions, Textron's  submission  of  documents  to 
the  Committee  were  timed  to  stonewall  the 
Committee's  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
General  Khatami's  ownership  Interest  in  Air 
Taxi  and  whether  Textron  had  paid  a  bribe 
to  the  Iranian  General. 


Textron  officials  failed  to  make  the  Com- 
mittee aware  of  the  existence  of  a  document 
relating  to  an  internal  Inquiry  Into  the  %2.9 
nUUlon  payment  to  Air  Taxi  until  after  the 
Committee  had  discovered  the  existence  of 
the  document  In  accounting  work  papers  of 
Arthur  Young  and  Company.  Textron's  ac- 
countants, even  though  the  Textron  docu- 
ment was  called  for  by  the  Committee's 
initial  document  letter  request. 

The  existence  of  documents  in  Textron'e 
possession  relating  to  William  French  (a 
Textron  sales  agent)  and  his  attorney  and 
which  were  called  for  by  a  Committee  sub- 
poena were  not  made  known  to  the  Commit- 
tee until  after  the  Committee  found  out 
about  the  existence  of  the  documents 
through  Mr.  French's  lawyer.  C.  Robert  Bell 
of  Wichita.  Kansas,  and  made  a  further  re- 
quest on  Textron. 

Prank  M.  Sylvester  (a  key  Textron  divi- 
sional Vice  President  for  International  Mar- 
keting) testified  under  oath  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  General  Khatami's  Influence 
over  military  purchases  by  Iran.  Over  two 
weeks  later.  Textron  supplied  the  Commit- 
tee with  a  document  which  It  earlier  bad 
failed  to  turn  over  pursuant  to  a  Commit- 
tee subpoena  showing  that  Mr.  Sylvester 
had  discussed  General  Khatami's  influence 
In  Iran  over  military  purchases  with  other 
Textron  employees.  The  document  appears 
to  directly  contradict  Mr.  Sylvester's  testi- 
mony. 

On  the  morning  of  the  final  Committee 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  G.  William  Miller, 
just  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Textron  tendered  documents  to  the 
Committee  which  It  said  came  "Into  our 
possession  at  this  last  minute"  confirming 
that  public  records  In  Iran  showed  General 
Khatami  to  have  been  Chairman  of  Air  Taxi. 

Furthermore,  a  March  1971  Textron  mem- 
orandum which  contained  evidence  that 
General  Khatami  owned  Air  Taxi,  and  which 
was  discussed  by  senior  officials  of  Textron 
was  not  delivered  to  this  Committee  until 
June  21,  1978,  months  after  Mr.  Miller's  con- 
firmation as  a  member  (Chairman)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  specific  in- 
formation concerning  Secretary  Miller  sat- 
isfies the  statutory  standard  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  prosecutor  under  the  Eth- 
ics In  Government  Act  of  1978.  In  addition, 
there  are  overwhelming  compelling  public 
reasons  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  In  Secretary  Miller's  case. 

A  central  purpose  of  the  sp)eclal  prosecu- 
tor provisions  of  the  Ethics  In  Government 
Act  of  1978  is  to  ensure  the  public  that  In- 
formation concerning  criminal  wrongdoing 
by  Cabinet  level  officials  forming  part  of  the 
President's  team  will  be  vigorously  Investi- 
gated by  someone  Independent  of  the  Presl- 
dents  Cabinet  team.  The  Attorney  General 
Is  a  Cabinet  official.  And  while  I  have  the 
highest  faith  In  your  own  personal  integrity, 
the  public  simply  will  not  be  satisfied  by 
a  prosecutorial  review  of  the  information 
concerning  Secretary  Miller  unless  under- 
taken by  a  special  prosecutor. 

Consider  the  fact  that  eleven  Textron  of- 
ficials or  Textron  agents  took  the  Fifth 
Amendment  in  the  SEC  Investigation  and 
their  testimony  was  not  obtained  and  the 
further  fact  that  senior  officials  of  Textron 
having  direct  contact  with  Mr.  Miller  while 
he  served  at  Textron  and  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  bribery  of  foreign  government  offi- 
cials have  not  as  of  this  date  been  Inter- 
viewed by  the  Justice  Department. 

Neither  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission nor  this  Committee  can  Immunize 
witnesses  and  conduct  an  inquiry  before  a 
grand  tury  to  learn  the  whole  truth  of  Sec- 
retary Miller's  knowledge  that  his  statements 
to  this  Committee  In  1978  were  false  and 
misleading.  Only  a  prosecuting  agency  like 
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tbe  Department  of  Justice  or  a  special  prose- 
cutor has  that  kind  of  power. 

But  the  Department  of  Justice  has  a  glar- 
ing conspicuous  conflict  of  Interest.  Mr. 
Miller  Is  In  the  same  admlnlstr.tlon  as  the 
Attorney  General.  They  ar;  fallow  cabinet 
officers.  It  Is  an  election  year.  An  adverse 
finding  against  Mr.  Miller  by  tne  Attorney 
Oeneral  would  hurt  the  A(.mlnls*,ratlot , 
compromise  the  prospects  of  the  Presilents 
continuation  In  office  after  the  next  elec*^lon 
and  possibly  bring  down  the  present  Attor- 
ney General  as  well  as  the  President. 

The  difficulty  posed  by  one  Cabinet  official 
passing  on  Information  relating  to  the  crimi- 
nal activities  of  another  cabinet  official  Is 
well  Illustrated  by  what  ha-,  occurred  In 
Secretary  Miller's  case.  The  6EC  filed  Its 
complaint  In  the  Textron  matter  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  The  facts  In  the  complaint  together 
with  those  In  the  underlying  Staff  Report 
made  clear  that  senior  officials  of  Textron 
had  knowledge  of  bribery.  These  officials 
were  in  communication  with  Mr.  Miller  when 
he  headed  Textron.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Justice  Department  had  written  to  me  on 
January  14  that  Its  Investigation  of  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice  before  this  Committee  would 
take  several  months  to  complete  and  the 
fact  that  the  senior  Textron  officials  had  not 
been  Interviewed  by  the  Justlc  Department, 
on  February  5,  1980  you  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunlttee  and  stated 
that  J4r.  Miller  had  no  knowledge  of  foreign 
bribes.  I  believe  that  your  conclusion  on 
February  5  was  at  least  premature. 

The  facts  concerning  Secretary  Miller  make 
a  more  compelling  case  for  the  appointment 
of  a  special  prosecutor  than  in  the  case  of 
Hamilton  Jordan  where  a  special  prosecutor 
was  appointed  pursuant  to  your  request.  In 
the  Jordan  case  you  found  that  although 
prosecution  was  not  warranted,  further  in- 
vestigation could  not  be  ruled  out.  In  Secre- 
tary Miller's  case  not  only  is  further  Inquiry 
necessary  but  prosecution  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  Certainly  Secretary  Miller's  case  meets 
the  statutory  standard  for  appointment  of  a 
special  prosecutor. 

It  Is  for  precisely  this  situation  for  which 
the  office  of  special  prosecutor  has  been 
created  under  the  law.  Mr.  Miller  may  be 
guilty  of  perjury.  He  may  be  Innocent.  But 
exoneration  of  Mr.  Miller  by  the  Attorney 
General  will  not  be  credible  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  believe 
that  a  special  prosecutor  should  be  ap- 
pointed imder  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  to  investigate  whether  Secretary 
Miller  committed  perjury  or  obstructed  Jus- 
tice in  his  confirmation  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  his  nomina- 
tion to  be  a  member  (Chairman)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  I  look  forward  to  your 
prompt  reply  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely. 

William  Prozmire, 

Chairman. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  171 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Tenth  Annual  Environmental 
Quality  Report  ol  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  This  report  re- 
flects the  solid  achievement  of  a  decade 
of  intensive  effort  by  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  government  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

Of  all  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic changes  of  the  past  decade,  per- 
haps none  is  more  important  to  the 
future  of  our  planet  and  the  survival  of 
our  children  than  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  way  we  look  at  our 
world  and  its  resources.  In  the  past  10 
years,  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
our  own  well-being  and  the  health,  the 
safety — indeed  the  existence — of  future 
generations  depend  on  how  we  treat  our 
world  today.  We  know  now  that  our 
planet  is  both  fragile  and  finite,  and  that 
the  decisions  we  make  today  will  spell 
the  difference  between  a  polluted,  unpro- 
ductive and  eventually  uninhabitable 
world  and  a  world  that  can  sustain  it- 
self and  the  creatures  that  live  on  it  in- 
definitely. 

This  change  in  our  collective  consci- 
ousness was  not  only  remarkably  swift, 
but  also  remarkably  broad.  People 
around  the  world  simultaneously  began 
to  realize  the  dangers  of  pollution  and 
the  hazards  of  abusing  and  depleting  the 
earth's  resources,  and  to  demand  effec- 
tive action  to  protect  the  environment. 

In  the  United  States,  a  decade  of  en- 
vironmental progress  began  with  the 
signing  on  January  1,  1970  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act — the 
Nation's  charter  for  protecting  and  im- 
proving the  environment.  The  first  Earth 
Day,  in  April  1970,  showed  unmistakably 
the  Nation's  new  environmental  aware- 
ness. Millions  of  people  across  the  coun- 
try participated  in  teach-ins,  clean-ups, 
and  many  other  actions  to  demonstrate 
their  environmental  concern  and  to  gain 
a  greater  appreciation  of  ecology.  The 
active  citizen  involvement  in  environ- 
mental affairs  spurred  by  Earth  Day  has 
been  the  major  force  behind  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  10  years.  Public 
support  for  an  improved,  healthy  en- 
vironment remains  strong  as  we  enter 
the  1980s. 

The  environmental  record  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  during 
these  10  years  has  been  exceptional. 
Congress  has  passed  more  than  two 
dozen  pieces  of  landmark  legislation  de- 
signed to  preserve  or  enhance  environ- 
mental quality — an  unprecedented  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  in  just  one 
decade.  Several  of  these  laws  were  meas- 
ures I  proposed  and  strongly  supported. 
I  have  personally  had  the  pleasure  of 
signing  into  law  the  1977  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Clean  Water 


Act,  the  1977  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act,  the  1977  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  the  1977  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act,  the  1978  Energy 
Act.  with  its  many  features  emphasizing 
energy  conservation,  the  1978  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act,  the  1978 
Quiet  Communities  Act,  the  1978  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Act,  and 
the  reauthorization  of  such  essential 
laws  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  I 
have  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  issuing 
two  broad  Environmental  Messages 
which  initiated  more  than  100  legislative 
proposals.  Executive  Orders  and  direc- 
tives, and  policy  reforms. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  not  yet  accomplished  all  of  the 
environmental  goals  that  I  have  set,  but 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  in  three  years 
and  will  continue  our  efforts.  The  actions 
my  Administration  has  taken  to  protect 
the  environment  here  and  abroad,  and 
the  successes  we  have  had,  are  among 
the  most  gratifying  achievements  of  my 
Presidency. 

The  sustained  environmental  improve- 
ment effort  of  the  past  10  years  has 
made  significant  inroads  on  the  prob- 
lems identified  at  the  start  of  the  decade. 
Most  major  industrial  facilities  have  met 
initial  air  and  water  pollution  control 
requirements.  Automobiles  are  now 
equipped  with  pollution  control  devices. 
The  environmental  achievements  of 
state  and  local  governments  and  of 
many  other  nations  and  international 
organizations  are  impressive. 

The  fact  that  our  Nation  has  accom- 
plished much  in  so  short  a  time  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  relax  our  vigilance. 
Many  serious  environmental  problems 
remain  unsolved.  One  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome examples  during  the  past  year 
was  the  seepage  of  toxic  chemicals  from 
an  abandoned  waste  dump  at  Love  Canal 
in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  creating  a 
public  health  problem  of  major  propor- 
tions. Incidents  like  Love  Canal  make 
painfully  clear  the  continued  need  for 
environmental  protection  programs.  The 
past  year  has  also  reminded  us  again  of 
the  environmental  dangers  of  compli- 
cated technologies  that  we  do  not  fully 
understand  or  control,  and  of  the  need 
to  manage  the  earth's  finite  resources, 
such  as  energy  and  food,  in  better  ways. 
In  the  years  ahead,  solving  environmen- 
tal problems  does  not  promise  to  become 
easier. 

We  are,  however,  better  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  future 
than  we  were  in  1970.  This  February 
marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  was  placed  in  the  President's  own 
office  to  analyze  and  coordinate  federal 
environmental  policy  and  advise  the 
President  on  environmental  matters. 
Unlike  a  decade  ago,  we  now  have  strong 
institutions  like  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
carry  out  environmental  protection  ac- 
tivities and  to  develop  and  implement 
sound  policies.  In  addition,  established 
government  agencies  like  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
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have  significantly  redirected  their  mis- 
sions. We  are  continually  upgrading  our 
environmental  research  and  information 
activities  to  improve  our  current  efforts 
and  to  meet  future  problems.  In  sum, 
the  basic  institutions  for  improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment  are  now 
firmly  in  place. 

The  imst  decade  has  been  a  remark- 
able beginning.  I  look  forward  to  co- 
operating with  the  Congress  and  with 
all  nations  in  our  efforts  to  make  this 
earth  a  better  place  to  live.  Let  us  move 
confidently  into  a  second  decade  of 
environmental  progress. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  19,  1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 
On  February  12,  1980: 

S.  423.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  effective,  fair,  Inexpensive,  and  expedi- 
tious mechanisms  for  the  resolution  for 
minor  disputes: 

On  February  15. 1980: 

S.  1300,  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  promote  com- 
petition In  International  air  transportation, 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  United 
States  air  carriers,  establish  goals  for  devel- 
oping United  States  international  aviation 
negotiating  policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:45  p  m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  bill  (S.  1125)  to  improve  and 
expand  the  Federal  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  77.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  stating  that  the  Congress  does 
favor  the  submission  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  Amendment  to  the  Agreement 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  for  Cooperation  on  the 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense 
Purposes  of  July  3.  1958.  signed  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1979  (Rept.  No.  96-572). 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment,  but  with  a 
preamble : 

S.J.  Res.  140.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
February  19.  1980.  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Commemo- 
ration Day"  (Rept.  No.  96-573). 


EXECUTIVE     REPORTS     OP     COM- 
MITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations : 

Ex.  DD.  96-1.  Protocol,  with  Annex, 
Amending  the  1953  Halibut  Fishery  Con- 
vention with  Canada  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  96-27) 


Ex.  G,  95-1.  Protocol  With  Canada  to 
Amend  the  Convention  for  the  Protection. 
Preservation,  and  Extension  of  the  Sockeye 
Salmon  Fisheries  in  the  Praser  River  Sys- 
tem, as  Amended   (Ex.  Rept.  No.  96-28). 

Ex.  G.  92-1.  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  (with  a  reservation)  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  96-29) . 

Ex.  B.  96-1.  Agreement  on  the  Interna- 
tional Carriage  of  Per'shable  Poodstuflfs 
and  on  the  Special  Equipment  to  be  Used 
for  Such  Carriage    (Ex.   Rept.   No.   96-30). 

By  Mr.  BATH  (for  Mr.  Kennedy),  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Charles  B.  Renfrew,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

John  H.  Shenefleld,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Associate  Attorney  General. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  Mr.  Kennedt).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Henry  Woods,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Arkansas. 

Barbara  J.  Rothsteln.  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Washington. 

Harry  T.  Edwards,  of  Mlchio:an.  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit. 

Richard  S.  Arnold,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
US.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

Helen  Jackson  Prye.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge   for   the   District   of   Oregon. 

Diana  E.  Murphy,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Gllberto  Glerbollnl-Ortlz.  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Owen  M.  Panner.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge   for   the   District  of   Oregon. 

James  Anthony  Redden.  Jr..  of  Oregon,  to 
be  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Robert  G.  Renner,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Minne- 
sota. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  jomt  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  Mr.  Kennedy  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  MATstrNACA) )    (by 
request) : 
S.  2301 .  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  to  assist 
law   enforcement    agencies    In    achieving    a 
binding    law    enforcement    officers'    bill    of 
rights;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH   (by  request)  : 
S  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90-553, 
to  authorize  the  transfer,  conveyance,  lease 
and   Improvement  of.  and  construction  on, 
certain  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  an  Interna- 
tional organization,  as  sites  for  governments 
of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  2303.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State  of 
Vermont;    to    the    Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  HAYAKAWA: 
S.  2304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alex  Mensah 
Akoto  and  Grace  Owusu  Akoto,  husband  and 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PROXMTRE  (by  request)  : 
S.  2305.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  back  side  of 
United  States  paper  money  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a  method  other 
than  the  intaglio  process;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  Mr.  Kenitedt 

(for    himself    and    Mr.    Mat- 

suNAGA) )  (by  request) : 

S.  2301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 

1968,  to  assist  law  enforcement  agencies 

in  achieving  a  binding  law  enforcement 

officers'  bill  of  rights;  to  the  Cranmittee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

LAW    ENPOBCCMENT    OFFICERS    BIU.    OF    UCBTa 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaca,  I  introduce  for  him 
and  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  the 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy on  the  bill,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  bill,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

Today  I  Introduce  legislation  to  urge  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
to  assist  local  law  enforcement  officers — our 
front  line  of  defense  in  the  struggle  against 
crime — In  enacting  a  binding  law  enforce- 
ment officers  bill  of  righte.  Tbe  Intent  of  this 
legislation  is  clear — to  extend  the  police  of- 
ficers and  other  law  enforcement  officials  the 
same  guarantees  of  civil  rights  and  due  proc- 
ess as  all  other  Americans  enloy.  The  bUl 
encourages  LEAA  to  get  behind  and  support 
efforts  by  local  law  enforcement  officers  to 
establish  a  law  enforcement  officers  bill  of 
rights.  Under  this  legislation — introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  International  Union  of 
Police  Associations — AFL-CO  and  their  dis- 
tinguished officers.  Fdward  J.  Kleman.  Presi- 
dent and  Robert  D.  Gordon.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer— LEAA  would  be  encouraged  to  give 
priority  stattis  to  the  enactment  of  a  uniform 
law  enforcement  officers  bill  of  rights  which 
would  be  governed  by  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Law  enforcement  personnel  could  not  be 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  political  activity 
when  off  duty  and  acting  in  a  non-official 
capacity. 

2.  Law  enforcement  officers  under  Investi- 
gation for  alleeed  Illegality  or  Impropriety 
must  be  notified  from  the  outset  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  complaint,  those  who  will 
bo  present  during  my  interrogation,  and 
their  legal  rights  including  the  right  to 
counsel. 

3.  All  such  Interrogations  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  reasonable  manner  without 
threat  or  harassment. 

4.  The  complete  Interrogation  proceeding 
must  be  recorded. 

5.  The  law  enforcement  officer  must  be 
notified  and  given  reasons  for  any  punitive 
action  taken  ae-alnst  him  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  action. 

6.  The  law  enforcement  officer  shall  have 
the  right  to  initiate  a  civil  suit  to  reco^'er 
damages  from  oersons  violating  any  part  of 
this  newly  established  bill  of  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

7.  No  law  enforcement  officer  shall  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  information  concerning 
his  her  personal  finances  as  a  condition  of 
promotion. 
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8.  Adequate  representation  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  must  be  provided  whenever 
a  police  complaint  review  board  Is  estab- 
lished. 

The  Idea  of  a  law  enforcement  officers  bill 
of  rights  Is  gaining  momentum  In  our  Na- 
tion. Several  versions  have  already  been  pro- 
mulgated in  California,  Maryland.  Virginia 
and  several  of  our  cities.  This  legislation 
does  not  compel  the  creation  of  local  bills 
of  rights  for  law  enforcement  personnel; 
it  encourages  LEAA  to  work  with  local  offi- 
cials in  creating  these  due  process  guaran- 
tees for  our  local  police  and  other  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  This  legislation  enjoys 
the  broad-based  support  of  our  rank  and 
flle  law  enforcement  personnel,  including 
the  International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tion with  over  75,000  members.  Our  law  en- 
forcement community  is  not  asking  for  very 
much.  Basically,  they  want  to  be  assured 
that  they  will  have  the  same  civil  rights 
and  due  process  guarantees  as  the  persons 
they  protect.  This  legislation  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  protect  the  dishonest  officer,  but 
it  Is  intended  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  great  majority  of  our  honest, 
dedicated  and  professional  law  enforcement 
officers. 

We  cannot  expect  our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
taw  In  protecting  every  citizen's  rights  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  not  afforded  the 
same  protection. 

Our  Nation's  front  line  defense  against 
crime  rests  with  our  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Approval  of  this  legislation  will  be 
a  giant  step  forward  in  recognizing  that 
the  cop  on  the  beat  has  civil  rights  that 
must  also  be  protected.  This  legislation 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Congress  itself 
fully  supports  the  dedicated  work  and  com- 
mitment of  our  Nation's  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

S.  2301 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating parts  G.  H,  I,  and  J  as  parts  H,  I,  J, 
and  K,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  part  E  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  P — Law  Entorcemznt  Officers'  Bill 
OP  Rights 
"Sec.  471.  Beginning  with  the  first  fiscal 
year  commencing  not  less  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration shall  encourage,  assist  and  urge 
states,  units  of  general  local  government 
or  public  agencies  to  adopt  a  law  enforce- 
ment officers'  bill  of  rights  which  substan- 
tially provides  as  a  minimum  the  follow- 
ing rights  for  the  law  enforcement  officers  of 
such  State,  unit  of  general  local  government, 
or  public  agency: 

"  'Bill  op  Rights 
"  'political  activity  of  law  enforcement 
officers 
"  "Sbction  1.  Except  when  on  duty  or  act- 
ing in  his  official  capacity,  no  law  enforce- 
ment officer  shall  be  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing in  political  activity  or  be  denied  the  right 
to  refrain  from  engaging  in  such  activity. 

"  "rights    op   law    ENFORCEMENT    OFFICERS 
WHILE    ITNDER    INVESTIGATION 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer is  under  investigation  for  alleged  mal- 
feasance, misfeasance,  or  nonfeasance  of 
official  duty,  with  a  view  to  possible  disci- 
plinary action,  demotion,  dismissal,  or  crim- 
inal charges,  the  following  minimum  stand- 
ards shall  apply: 

"  "(1)  No  adverse  Inference  shall  be  drawn 


and  no  punitive  action  taken  from  a  refusal 
of  the  law  enforcement  officer  being  Investi- 
gated to  participate  in  such  investigation  or 
be  Interrogated  other  than  when  such  law 
enforcement  officer  is  on  duty,  or  when  ex- 
igent circumstances  otherwise  require. 

"'(2)  Any  interrogation  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  shall  take  place  at  the  offices 
of  those  conducting  the  investigation,  the 
place  where  such  law  enforcement  officer  re- 
ports for  duty,  or  such  other  reasonable  place 
as  the  investigator  may  determine. 

"'(3)  The  law  enforcement  officer  being 
investigated  shall  be  Informed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  interrogation,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  investigation  and  the  identity  and 
authority  of  the  person  conducting  such  in- 
vestigation, and  at  the  commencement  of 
any  Interrogation  of  such  officer  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  investigation  shall  be 
Informed  of  all  persons  present  during  such 
interrogation. 

"  '(4)  No  formal  proceeding  which  has  au- 
thority to  penalise  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer may  be  brought  except  upon  charges 
signed  by  the  persons  authorized  to  make 
those  charges. 

"  "(5)  Any  Interrogation  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  In  connection  with  an  investi- 
gation shall  be  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  and  shall  allow  for  reasonable  periods 
for  the  rest  and  personal  necessities  of  such 
law  enforcement  officer. 

"'(6)  No  threats  or  harassment  shall  be 
made  to  any  law  enforcement  officer  in  con- 
nection with  an  Investigation  in  order  to 
induce  the  answering  of  any  question,  but 
immunity  from  pro'^ecution  may  be  offered 
to  induce  such  answering. 

"'(7)  All  interrogations  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation shall  be  recorded  in  full. 

"  "(8)  The  law  enforcement  officer  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  presence  of  his  counsel  or 
any  other  one  person 'of  his  choice  at  any 
interrogation  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation. 

"  'REPRESENTA-nON    OP    COMPLAINT    REVIEW 
BOARDS 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  a  police  complaint  re- 
view board  has  been  established  which  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  persons  other  than 
law  enforcement  officers  of  the  agencies  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  such  board,  such 
board  shall  also  include  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  such  officers. 

"  'CIVIL   SUITS   or   LAW    ENFORCEMENT    OFFICERS 

"  'Sec.  4.  Any  law  enforcement  officer  shall 
have  the  right,  and  shall  receive  public  legal 
assistance  when  requested,  to  recover  pecu- 
niary and  other  damages  from  persons  vio- 
lating any  of  the  rights  established  under 
the  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights. 

"  'DISCLOSURE    OF    FINANCES 

"  'Sec.  5.  No  law  enforcement  officer  shall 
be  required  to  disclose,  for  the  purposes  of 
promotion  or  assignment,  any  item  of  his 
property,  income,  assets,  debts,  or  expendi- 
tures or  those  of  any  member  of  such  offi- 
cer's household. 

"  'NOTICE    OP   DISCIPLINARY    ACTION 

"  'Sec  6.  Whenever  a  personnel  action 
which  will  result  in  any  loss  of  pay  or  bene- 
fits, or  is  otherwise  pxmitlve  is  taken  against 
a  law  enforcement  officer,  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  shall  be  notified  of  .such  action 
and  the  reasons  therefor  a  reasonable  time 
before  such  action  takes  effect. 

"  'RETALIATION    FOR     EXERCISING     RIGHTS 

"  "Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  no  penalty  nor 
threat  of  any  penalty  for  the  exercise  by  a 
law  enforcement  officer  of  his  rights  under 
this  bill  of  rights. 

"  'OTHER   REMEDIES    NOT   DISPARAGED 

"  'Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  bill  of  rights 
shall    disparage   or   impair  any   other   legal 


remedy  any  law  enforcement  officer  shall 
have  with  respect  to  any  rights  under  this 
bill  of  rights.'. 

"Sec.  472.  As  used  In  this  part — 

"  ( 1 )  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  public  agency.  If  the 
principal  official  function  of  such  officer  or 
employee  is  to  investigate  crimes,  or  to  ap- 
prehend or  hold  in  custody  persons  charged 
or  convicted  of  crimes,  and  include  police, 
sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  corrections  guards; 

"(2)  'complaint  review  board'  means  any 
public  body  with  specific  lawful  authority  to 
investigate  and  take  public  action,  including 
making  reports,  on  charges  of  improper  con- 
duct by  law  enforcement  officers,  but  Is  not 
a  law  enforcement  agency,  a  grand  Jury,  or 
other  entity  similar  to  a  grand  Jury;  and 

"(3)  'law  enforcement  agency'  means  any 
public  agency  charged  by  law  with  the  duty 
to  investigate  crimes,  apprehend  and  hold 
in  custody  persons  charged  with  crimes.". 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 

S.  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
553,  to  authorize  the  transfer,  convey- 
ance, lease,  and  improvement  of.  and 
construction  on,  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  for  an  international  orga- 
nization, as  sites  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce by  request  a  bill  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-553,  to  authorize  the  transfer, 
conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of, 
and  construction  on,  certain  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a 
headquarters  site  for  an  international 
organization,  as  sites  for  governments  of 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manage- 
ment and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  February  1, 
1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2302 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  October  8.  1968  (Public  Law 
90-553.  82  Stat.  958 >  is  amended: 

( 1 )  by  substituting  "develop  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices for.  or  to  sell,  exchange."  for  the  term 
"sell"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  the  western  boundary 
of  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Yuma  Street.  36th  Street."  immediately  after 
"Van  Ness  Street";  and  ..    ,  , 

(3)  by   substituting    "the   Secretary     for 

Sec  2.  Section  2  is  amended  by  deleting 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  thereof,  and  by  re- 
designating  subsection    (c)     as    Section    ^. 


which  as  redesignated  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  If  so  requested  by  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  international  organization  and 
with  funds  provided  In  advance,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  and  equip  a  head- 
quarters building  or  legation  building  or  re- 
lated facilities  on  property  conveyed  pursu- 
ant to  section   (1)   of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  is  deleted,  and  sections  4 
to  6  inclusive  are  renumbered  as  sections  3  to 
5  inclusive.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  as 
renumbered,  preceding  the  proviso  clause 
therein,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Except  for  section  16  thereof,  the  Act  of 
June  20,  1938  (DC.  Code,  1973  ed.,  sees.  5-413 
to  5-^428)  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  con- 
structed on  property  transferred  or  conveyed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  October  8,  1968:" 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  as  renumbered  is  amended 
by 

(1)  inserting  "demolition  or  removal  of 
existing  structures,  site  preparation,  and 
the"  immediately  after  "The"; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  before  "(d)"; 

(3)  inserting  "(e)  other  utilities,  and  (f) 
related  improvements  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act,"  after  "first 
alarm  system,";  and 

(4)  Inserting  "or  contiguous  to"  after 
"within". 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  as  renumbered  Is  amended 
by 

(1)  inserting  ".  exchange."  after  "sale"  in 
the  first  sentence,  and  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
changes," after  "sales"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  the 
period  after  "receipts",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

".  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  retain 
therefrom  a  reserve  for  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic Improvements  authorized  by  this  Act. 
which  are  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  federal  agency  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  conveyed  to  a  government  or  in- 
ternational organization  under  Section  1  of 
this  Act.". 

Sec.  6.  Public  Law  90-553  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  93-40  (87  Stat.  74),  and  as  fur- 
ther amended  by  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Center  Act". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Proposed  amendments  to  Public  Law  90- 
553,  as  amended  previously  by  Public  Law 
93-40. 

Deletions  In  prior  language  are  indicated 
by  lines  enclosed  in  brackets  (see  Note  to 
comments  on  Sections  2  and  3  below). 

New  language  is  indicated  in  ItaUc. 

Preface:  Descriptive  change  to  conform 
to  amendments  set  out  below. 

Section  1:  The  Department  of  State  Is 
presently  developing.  In  accordance  with 
Public  Law  90-553,  a  portion  of  a  federally- 
owned  area  in  northwest  Washington,  DC. 
(see  attached  map)  to  accommodate  chan- 
ceries and  related  facilities  for  more  than  ten 
governments. 

This  Section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  obtain  the  development  of  an  ad- 
jacent 11 -acre  area  (known  as  the  north- 
west quadrant)  within  the  existing  fed- 
erally-owned site,  for  chanceries  and  related 
facilities  of  up  to  eight  additional  foreign 
governments.  (The  transfer  of  the  11 -acre 
area,  now  under  GSA  control,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  approved  by  OMB 
and  will  be  accomplished  by  administrative 
action) . 

This  Section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  obtain  the  development  of  a  separate  8- 
acre  area  within  the  same  federally-owned 
site  which  had  been  set  aside  for  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OAS)  by  the 
original  Act.  by  substituting  another  public 
International  organization.  (OAS  Is  locating 


its  headquarters  at  another  site) .  This  would 
enable  the  Secretary  to  complete  the  project 
In  accordance  with  the  original  Master  Plan 
approved  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  The  Secretary  would  also  be 
authorized  under  these  amendments  to  set 
aside  land  within  the  8-acre  parcel  for  de- 
velopment of  additional  chancery  and  related 
facilities  for  up  to  four  more  governments. 

This  legislation  retains  the  original  plan 
for  the  International  Center,  which  included 
development  of  common  auditorium  and 
other  facilities  on  the  8-acre  OAS  site  to 
serve  the  general  diplomatic  community 
within  the  Center,  together  with  the  possible 
development  of  space  for  chancery  annex  or 
other  temporary  diplomatic  uses  related  to 
the  International  Center. 

Section  2:  This  section  authorizes  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  perform 
certain  services  for  transferees  upon  receipt 
of  funds  therefor,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  In  the  original  Act. 

Note:  Sections  2  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  origi- 
nal Act  relating  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  have  been  deleted  In  their 
entirety  (see  copy  of  P.L.  90-553  attached 
hereto,  indicating  deletions). 

Section  3:  Section  3  of  the  Act  as  adopted 
In  October  1968  Is  unrelated  to  the  Interna- 
tional Center,  and  its  purposes  have  been 
carried  out.  That  section  Is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  retain  as  permanent  legislation, 
and  Is  deleted  herein.  It  Is  not  intended  to 
affect  or  modify  the  validity  of  any  acts 
taken  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  In 
that  section  prior  to  Its  deletion. 

Section  4  of  the  original  Act,  renumbered 
as  section  3.  is  amended  to  refiect  the  amend- 
ments in  the  preceding  sections,  and  to  cor- 
rect citations  therein. 

Section  4:  This  section  contains  technical 
amendments  to  clarify  authority  for  activi- 
ties necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
International  Center,  Including  widening  of 
streets  and  making  other  improvements  to 
areas  immediately  affected  by  this  project. 

Section  5:  The  term  "exchange"  as  used 
here  and  In  Section  1  relates  to  authority 
otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
pursuant  to  Section  1  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Building  Act  of  1926.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
292)  to  obtain  buildings  and  grounds  abroad 
by  means  of  exchange.  It  Is  In  some  cases 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  to  tie  the 
transfer  of  property  available  for  use  by  a 
foreign  government  in  this  country  to  the 
acquisition  of  buildings  and  grounds  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  abroad. 

This  Section  permits  the  use  of  non- 
appropriated funds  derived  from  sale,  ex- 
change or  lease  of  property  In  the  Center  to 
cover  the  Department's  costs  in  completing 
the  project,  as  is  being  done  for  sites  pres- 
ently under  development  in  accordance  with 
the  original  Act. 

The  proviso  clause  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reserve  from  non-appropriated 
funds  received  from  the  sale,  exchange  or 
lease  of  property  in  the  Center,  to  be  used 
for  maintenance  of  common  grounds,  park 
buffer  areas  and  similar  areas  created  by  the 
development  of  the  Center  for  which  Juris- 
diction is  not  assumed  by  another  agency 
or  transferee,  and  avoids  the  necessity  of 
appropriated  fund  expenditures  for  that 
purpose  within  the  limits  of  such  a  reserve. 

Public  Law  90-553  (Oct.  8.  1968)  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-162.  together  with 
additional  proposed  amendments,  to  ac- 
company   the    Section-by-Sectlon   Analysis: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer,  convey- 
ance, lease  and  improvement  of.  and  con- 
struction on,  certain  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquarters  site 
for  I  the  Organization  of  American  States] 
an  international  organization,  as  sites  for 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
by  the  Department  of  State  In  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  through  the  creation  of 
a  more  propitious  atmosphere  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  government  and  inter- 
national organization  offices  and  other  facil- 
ities, the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
develop  in  coordination  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  for,  or  sell,  ex- 
change, or  lease  to  foreign  governments  and 
International  organizations  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Northwest  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  bounded  by  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Van  Ness  Street,  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Yuma  Street,  36th  Street.  Reno 
Road,  and  Tilden  Street,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  [he)  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Every  lease,  contract  of  sale,  deed, 
and  other  document  of  transfer  shall  provide 
(a)  that  the  foreign  government  shall  devote 
the  property  transferred  to  use  for  legation 
purposes  or  (b)  that  the  international  organ- 
ization shall  devote  the  property  transferred 
to  Its  official  uses. 

I  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  without 
mcnetary  consideration,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  to  a  parcel  of  land  not  to  exceed 
eight  acres,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  within  the  area  described  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  The  deed  conveying  such 
property  shall  provide  that  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  shall  use  the  property 
solely  as  a  site  for  a  headquarters  building 
and  related  improvements,  and  shall  contain 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe.] 

((b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  made  until  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has  agreed 
that  it  will  transfer  or  convey,  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
the  building  and  other  improvements  on  the 
property  known  as  lot  800  In  square  147  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  the  site  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  Is  developed  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters. The  aigreement  provided  for  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  such  form  as  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  State.] 

Sec.  2|  (e)  ).  If  so  requested  by  Jthe  Organi- 
zation of  American  St&tes]  any  foreign  gov- 
cnment  or  international  organization  and 
with  funds  provided  in  advance,  (by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States]  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  and  equip  a  head- 
quarters building  or  legation  building  [tor 
the  Organization  of  American  States]  or 
related  facilities  on  property  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  section  (1)    |2(a)  1  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
authorized  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  without 
monetary  consideration,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
property  known  as  lot  800  In  square  south 
173  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
buildings  and  other  Improvements  on  such 
property  for  use  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.] 

Sec.  314].  Except  for  section  16  thereof,  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1938  (DC.  Code.  1967  1973 
ed..  sees.  5-413  [or]  to  5-428).  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  buildings  constructed  on  property 
transferred  or  conveyed  pursuant  to  [.  2(a). 
or  3]  this  Act  or  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  1968:  Provided.  That  each  transferee 
or  grantee  of  property  so  transferred  or  con- 
veyed shall  comply  with  all  other  applicable 
District  of  Columbia  codes  and  regulations 
relating  to  building  construction,  equipment, 
and  maintenance.  Plans  showing  the  loca- 
tion, height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and  size 
of,  and  the  provisions  for  open  space  and 
off  street  parking  In  and  around  such  buUd- 
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ings  shall  be  approved  by  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  and  plans  showing 
the  height  and  appearance,  color,  and  tex- 
ture of  the  materials  of  exterior  construction 
of  such  buildings  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts  prior  to  the  con- 
struction thereof. 

Sec.  4(5|.  The  demolition  or  removal  of 
existing  strtictures,  site  preparation,  and  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  relocation,  and 
rebuilding  of  (a)  public  streets  and  side- 
walks, (b)  public  sewers  and  their  appur- 
tenances, (c)  water  mains.  Are  hydrants,  and 
other  parts  of  the  public  water  supply  and 
distribution  system,  (and)  (d)  the  fire  alarm 
system,  (e)  other  utilities,  and  (/)  related 
improvements  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  which  are  within  or 
contiguous  to  the  area  described  in  section 
1  of  this  Act  and  which  are  occasioned  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
coordination  with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  and  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5|6|.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  4  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
hereunder  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treas- 
lury  from  proceeds  of  the  sale,  exchange,  or 
lease  of  property  to  foreign  governments  and 
International  organizations  as  provided  for 
in  this  first  section  of  this  Act.  All  pro- 
ceeds received  from  such  sales,  exchanges, 
or  leases  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  484)  or  any  other  lav.-,  be  paid 
into  a  special  account  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  such  account  to  be  ad- 
minutered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
purposes  set  out  in  section  5  of  this  Act.  All 
sums  remaining  in  such  special  account  after 
completion  of  the  projects  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 5  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts.  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  retain  therefrom  a  reserve  for 
maintenance  of  public  improvements  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  which  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  federal  agency  or 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  or  conveyed  to  a 
government  or  international  organization  un- 
der  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  cited 
as  the  "International  Center  Act". 

PiTBLic  Law  90-553.  90th  Congress. 
H.R    16175.  October  8.  1968 

An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer,  convey- 
ance, lease,  and  improvement  of.  and  con- 
struction on,  certain  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquarters  site 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States  as 
sites  for  governments  of  foreign  countries 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  forelpn  relations 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington" 
District  of  Columbia,  through  the  creation 
of  a  more  propitious  atmosphere  for  the 
establishment  of  foreign  government  and 
international  organization  offices  and  other 
facilities,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 
to  sell  or  lease  to  foreign  governments  and 
International  organizations  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  bounded  by 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Van  Ness  Street.  Reno 
Road,  and  Tllden  Street,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  Every 
lease,  contract  of  sale.  deed,  and  other  docu- 
ment of  transfer  shall  provide  (a)  that 
the  foreign  government  shall  devote  the 
property  transferred  to  use  for  legation  pur- 
poses, or  (b)  that  the  international  orRani- 
zatlon  shall  devote  the  property  transferred 
to  its  official  uses. 


Sec.  2. 

(c)  If  so  requested  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  with  funds  provided  in 
advance  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  hereby  authorized  to  design,  construct,  and 
equip  a  headquarters  building  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  on  the  property 
conveyed  to  it  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  June  20.  1938  (DC.  Code. 
1967  ed..  sees.  5-413  or  5-428)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  buildings  constructed  on  property 
transferred  or  conveyed  pursuant  to  section 
1.  2(a).  or  3  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  each 
transferee  or  grantee  of  property  so  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  shall  comply  with  all 
other  applicable  District  of  Columbia  codes 
and  regulations  relating  to  building  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  maintenance. 
Plans  showing  the  location,  height,  bulk, 
number  of  stories,  and  size  of.  and  the  pro- 
visions for  open  space  and  oflstreet  parking 
in  and  around,  such  buildings  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  and  plans  showing  the  height 
and  appearance,  color,  and  texture  of  the 
materials  of  exterior  construction  of  such 
buildings  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  prior  to  the  construction 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  construction,  reconstruction, 
relocation,  and  rebuilding  of  (a)  public 
streets  and  sidewalks,  (b)  public  sewers  and 
their  appurtenances,  (c)  water  mains,  fire 
hydrants,  and  other  parts  of  the  public  water 
supply  and  distribution  system,  and  (d)  the 
fire  alarm  system,  which  are  within  the 
area  described  in  section  1  of  this  Act  and 
which  are  occasioned  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  coordination  with 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6.  The  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  be  funded 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease  of 
property  to  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations  as  provided  for  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  All  proceeds  received 
from  such  sales  or  leases  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3617  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484)  or  any  other 
law,  be  paid  into  a  special  account  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  such  account 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  purposes  set  out  in  section  5  of  this 
Act.  All  sums  remaining  in  such  special  ac- 
count after  completion  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized in  section  5  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Approved  October  8,  1968. 

Legislative  history: 

House  report  No.  1717  (Conun.  on  Public 
Works). 

Senate  report  No.  1575  (Comm.  of  Foreign 
Relations) . 

Congressional  Record.  Vol.  114  (1968)  : 

Sept  16:  Considered  and  passed  House. 

Sept.  20:  Considered  and  passed  Senate. 

PXTBLIC    Law    93-40.    93d    CONGRESS. 

S.  1235.  June  12.  1973 
.An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  90-553  author- 
izing an  additional  appropriation  for  an 
International   Center   for   Foreign   Chan- 
ceries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6  of  Public  Law  90-553 
(82  Stat.  958)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not 
to  exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the  our- 
poses  of  section  5  of  this  Act:  Prorided.  That 
such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  hereunder 
shall   be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  from 


proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  to 
foreign  governments  and  international  or- 
ganizations as  provided  for  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act." 

Approved  June  12.  1973. 

Legislative  History: 

House  Report  No.  93-213  accompany  H.R 
6830  (Comm.  on  Public  Works). 

Senate  report  No.  93-92  (Comm.  on  For- 
eign Relations) . 

Congressional  Record.  Vol.  119  (1973): 

Apr.   2.   considered  and  passed  Senate. 

May  30.  considered  and  passed  House,  in 
lieu  of  H.R.  6830. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Washington.  DC.  September  6,  1979. 
Hon.  Cyrus  R.  Vance. 
Derartment  of  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear     Mr. :      During     recent 

months  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State  have  been  discussing  with  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  the 
future  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Standards  site 
ut  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Van  Ness  Street, 
N.W.  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Depart- 
ment representatives  have  proposed  that 
the  northwest  quadrant  be  utilized  for  ad- 
ditional foreign  chanceries.  The  southeast 
quadrant  would  be  used  for  a  headquarters 
building  for  an  international  organization 
other  than  the  Organization  of  American 
.States,  additional  cliancery  sites,  or  both. 

On  May  14  this  office  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Services  rtdminlstration  to  examine  al- 
ternative uses  for  these  two  parcels  In  an 
effori  to  identify  their  highest  and  best  utili- 
zation. That  report  has  recommended  sub- 
stantially what  the  Department  of  State  had 
proposed.  We  also  note  that  the  Depart- 
ments proposal  is  consiotent  with  the  1980-5 
Federal  Capital  Improvements  Program  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Bud^'et  believes  that  the 
Department's  proposals  represent  the  most 
appropriate  use  of  the  northwest  and  south- 
east quadrants.  I  have  today  requested  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  initiate 
a  transfer  of  the  northwest  quadrant  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  use  as  sites  for  for- 
eign chanceries.  I  ask  the  Department  of 
State  to  subir.lt  for  OMB  review  a  draft  of 
legislation  to  permit  both  of  the  parcels  to 
be  utilized  as  the  Department  has  proposed. 
Details  can  be  determined  in  the  course  of 
OMB  review  of  the  draft  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  White. 
Deputy  Director. 

Under  Secretary  or  State. 

FOR  Management. 
Washington,  February  1,  1980, 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
553.  enacted  on  October  9,  1968  and  known  as 
the  "International  Center  Act",  to  expand 
and  bring  to  completion  the  planned  Inter- 
national Center  within  the  federally -owned 
Bureau  of  Standards  site  at  Van  Ness  Street 
and  Connecticut  Avenue  in  northwest  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The  Center  was  intended  to  partially  alle- 
viate the  critical  shortage  of  suitable  space 
for  location  of  chanceries  and  related  facil- 
ities of  foreign  governments  in  the  nation's 
Capital,  an  issue  which  has  become  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  the  Department  of  State 
In  the  discharge  of  its  federal  functions. 

The  development  of  sites  at  the  Tnterna- 
tlonal  Center  by  the  Department  of  State, 
through  the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  will  accommodate  more  than  ten  gov- 
ernments is  presently  underway  pursuant  to 


the  Act.  It  Is  anticipated  that  all  available 
space  of  chanceries  at  the  Center  will  be  re- 
served by  the  end  of  1980. 

The  proposed  amendments  provide  for  an 
expansion  area,  known  as  the  northwest 
quadrant  (adjacent  to  the  present  site  of  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  to 
accommodate  chanceries  and  related  facili- 
ties for  up  to  nine  additional  governments 
within  the  existing  federally-owned  area. 

The  original  Act  also  provided  space  within 
the  planned  International  Center  for  a  pub- 
lic International  organization  headquarters. 
In  order  to  provide  for  expropriate  higher 
density  development  adjacent  to  the  Metro 
system,  which  would  be  both  compatible 
with  and  provide  facilities  to  support  a 
diplomatic  center. 

The  amendments  would  permit  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  International  organlza- 
'.lon  (other  than  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  as  provided  for  in  the  original 
Act) .  as  well  as  permit  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  develop  additional  sites  for  up  to  four 
more  nations  within  the  area  set  aside  for 
an  International  organization. 

Finally,  the  amendments  would  authorize 
the  Department  to  utilize  proceeds  realized 
from  the  lease  of  land  in  the  International 
Center  to  defray  development  costs,  as  Is 
now  being  done  pursuant  to  the  present  leg- 
islation for  the  existing  sites  under  develop- 
ment in  the  Center.  The  project  would  in 
this  manner  be  brought  to  completion  with- 
out any  additional  requests  for  appropri- 
ated funds. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  now  be- 
come critical.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  part  of  its  international  obligations. 
Is  required  to  assist  foreign  governments  to 
obtain  suitable  premises  for  chanceries  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  accordance  with 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions of  1961.  which  entered  into  force  as  a 
treaty  for  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  1972  (23  UST  32.  TIAS  7502) .  Of  equal 
importance,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  rec- 
iprocity involving  the  substantial  problems 
of  the  United  States  missions  overseas.  The 
Department  of  State  is  now  unable  to  meet 
these  obligations  due  to  the  current  unavail- 
ability of  suitable  chancery  sites  in  the  Dis- 
trict because  of  security,  costs  and  restrictive 
zoning  problems.  This  situation  is  now  cre- 
ating an  adverse  impact  on  our  foreign  re- 
lations and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  support  our  needs  abroad. 

This  Bill  will  not  resolve  the  problem,  but 
it  will  significantly  assist  the  United  States 
In  alleviating  its  adverse  Imoact  primarily 
for  the  smaller  or  lesser  funded  nations  for 
which  the  assistance  is  most  urgently 
needed. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  supported  by 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
National  Caoltal  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  the  Dcoartment  that  enactment  of 
this  proDosal  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  oblectlves. 

The  Department  urges  your  support  of  the 
legislation   and   requests  that  consideration 
be  given  to  its  expeditious  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  H.  Read.* 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  fby  request) : 
S.  2305.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  back 
side  of  us.  paper  money  of  the  denom- 
ination of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a  method 
other  than  the  intaglio  process:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  authorize  a  change  In  the 
method  of  printing  the  backs  of  $1  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  Existing  legislation 


specifies  that  the  intaglio  method  of 
printing  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  in  all  currency 
production.  While  this  process  is  recog- 
nized as  the  most  secure  method  of  print- 
ing to  prevent  counterfeiting,  it  is  also 
the  most  difficult  and  expensive  method 
of  printing.  Recent  problems  have  led 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to 
seek  less  costly  alternatives.  These  prob- 
lems Include  escalating  material  and 
labor  costs;  the  need  for  new  and  expen- 
sive intaglio  equipment;  and  a  rapidly 
approaching  space  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
proposal  would  also  insure  that  the  front 
side  of  the  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes  con- 
tinue to  be  printed  by  the  intaglio  proc- 
ess. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  together  with  its  accompanying 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2305 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
ninth  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  FMeral 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  267;  12 
U.S.C.  418)  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 

"However,  notwithstanding  this  provision 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  back  side 
of  United  States  paper  money  of  the  denom- 
ination of  $1  is  authorized  to  be  printed  by  a 
method  other  than  the  Intaglio  process,  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided,  That  the  front  side  of 
such  paper  money  shall  be  printed  using  the 
intaglio  process." 

Sec.  2.  The  two-hundred-thirty-eighth 
paragraph  of  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  as  amended  (37  Stat.  430:  31  U.S.C. 
177) ,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence: 

"However,  notwithstanding  this  provision 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  back  side 
of  United  States  paper  money  of  the  denom- 
ination of  $1  is  authorized  to  be  printed  by 
a  method  other  than  the  intaglio  process, 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided,  That  the  front  side  of 
such  paper  money  shall  be  printed  using  the 
intaglio  process. 

The  DEPtrry  Secretary 

OP  THE  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  8.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the  back 
side  of  United  States  paper  money  of  the 
denomination  of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a  method 
other  than  the  intaglio  process." 

Under  current  law.  the  backs  of  all  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions  must  be  printed  using  the  in- 
taglio printing  process.  Additionally,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  requires  both  the  fronts  and 
backs  of  all  Federal  reserve  notes  to  be 
printed  using  the  intaglio  method.  While  the 
intaglio  printing  process  is  recognized  as  the 
most  secure  method  of  printing  to  prevent 
counterfeiting,  it  is  also  the  most  difficult 
and  expensive  method  of  printing  available. 

Recent  problems  have  led  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  management  to  seek  a 
less  costly  alternative  to  full  Intaglio  print- 
ing. These  problems  include  rapidly  escalat- 
ing material  and  labor  costs  which  result  in 
Increased  problems  In  controlling  the  Impact 
on  currency  costs;  an  Impending  requirement 
for  new  and  expensive  intaglio  equipment; 


and  pressure  on  the  ayailabllity  of  existing 
space  and  production  ci^acity. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  is  to  obtain 
authorization  to  utilize  printing  methods 
other  than  the  intaglio  process  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  backs  of  paper  money  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $1,  while  Insuring  that  at  least 
one  side  (the  front)  continues  to  be  printed 
by  the  Intaglio  process. 

If  the  bill  Is  enacted,  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  expects  the  following 
results: 

1.  An  annual  savings  of  from  (2  million  to 
$7  million  (estimate  based  on  FY  79  currency 
program  costs) ; 

2.  Significant  productivity  Improvements 
from  associated  process  changes  without  sac- 
rificing the  security  of  the  product; 

3.  An  extension  of  the  life  of  the  current 
plant  by  about  6  years  because  of  a  30  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  intaglio  printing  re- 
quirements; and 

4.  A  dlmlnlshment  of  the  requirements  for 
additional  plate  printers,  a  craft  for  which 
qualified  persons  are  increasingly  difficult  to 
recruit. 

For  your  convenient  reference,  there  Is 
enclosed  a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  which  would  be  made  in  existing 
law. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  Identical 
draft  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Caxswell. 

Comparative  Type  Showing  Changes  Which 
Would  be  Made  in  Existing  Law  by  Pro- 
posed Bill 

(New  matter  is  Italic) 

Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended.   (38  Stat. 

267:    12  use.  418) 

•ntle    12 — BANKS    AND   BANKING 

Chapter   3 — FEDERAL   RESERVE   SYSTEM 

Sec.  418.  Printing  of  notes:  denomination 

and  form. 

In  order  to  furnish  suitable  notes  for 
circulation  as  Federal  reserve  notes,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury, 
cause  plates  and  dies  to  be  engravei  in  the 
best  manner  to  guard  against  counterfeits 
and  fraudulent  alterations,  and  ^all  have 
printed  therefrom  and  numbered  such  Quan- 
tities of  such  notes  of  the  denominations  of 
$1,  $2.  $5,  $20,  $50,  $100,  $500.  $1,000.  $5,000. 
$10,000  as  may  be  required  to  supply  the 
Federal  reserve  banks.  Such  notes  shall  t>e 
in  the  form  and  tenor  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  shall  bear  the 
distinctive  numbers  of  the  Federal  reserve 
banks  through  which  they  are  Issued.  How- 
ever. notvHthstanding  this  provision  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  back  side  of 
United  States  paper  money  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  SI  is  authorized  to  be  printed  by  a 
method  other  than  the  intaglio  process,  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided.  That  the  front  side  of 
such  paper  money  shall  be  printed  using 
the  intaglio  process. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Act  of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended. 
Title   31— MONEY   AND   FINANCE 
Chapter  5— BUREAU  OP  ENGRAVING  AND 
PRINTING 

Sec.  177.  Bonds,  notes,  and  checks;  print- 
ing on  presses  and  power  presses  directed  by 
Secretary  of  Treasury;  internal  revenue 
stamps 
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Cbecks,  the  backs  and  tints  of  all  United 
States    bonds,    the    backs    and    tints   of   all 
United  States  paper  money,  and  the  backs 
and  tints  of  bonds  and  paper  money  Issued 
by    any   of   the    insular   possessions   of   the 
United  States,  shall  be  printed'  from  IntagUo 
plates  and  on  such   plate   printing  presses 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  said  presses  to  be  operated  by  plate 
printers,  except  that  checks  and  tints  may 
be  printed  by  any  desired  process:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized to  print  from  plates  of  more  than  four 
subjects  each  upon  power  presses  the  fronts 
and  backs  of   any   paper   money,   bonds,   or 
other  printed  matter  on  or  after  January  3, 
1923,  authorized  to  be  executed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in 
his  discretion,  apply  motors  to  hand-roller 
presses   that   were   on   August   24,    1912,   or 
thereafter   operated   in   the   Bureau   of   En- 
graving  and  Printing,  but  such   presses,   if 
equipped  with  motors,  shall  be  regarded  as 
hand-roller  presses  within   the  meaning  of 
this  section.  However,  notwithstanding  this 
proirision  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
back  side  of  United  States  paper  money  of 
the  denomination  of  $1  is  authorized  to  be 
printed  by  a  method  other  than  the  intaglio 
process,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury:  Provided,  That  the  front  side 
of  such  paper  money  shall  be  printed  using 
the  intaglio  process. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  Z064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2064,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
interest  on  certain  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  will  be  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

S.  233B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2236,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Currency  and  Foreign  Trans- 
actions Reporting  Act  to  provide  for 
more  efficient  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2253 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2253,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  directed  service  on  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  and  to  provide  transaction  as- 
sistance to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of 
said  railroad. 

S.    2269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollincs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2269,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978. 

S.    2289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2289,  a  bill 
to  designate  February  22  of  each  year 
as  Washington's  Birthday  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Ken- 


nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  82,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  commencing 
with  the  third  Monday  in  February  of 
each  year  as  "National  Patriotism 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  100,  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim 
May  1,  1980,  "National  Bicycling  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mi. 
HoLLiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 127,  a  joint  resolution  to  autiior- 
ize  and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
June  27.  1980,  as  'Helen  Keller  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  135,  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  designation  of  the  first  Friday  in 
March  as  "Teacher  Day.  United  States  of 
America." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran*,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
•  Mr.  McClure)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  month 
of  March,  1980  as  "Gospel  Music  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  140.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  February  19,  1980 
as  "Iwo  Jima  Commemoration  Day." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140,  supra. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 197,  a  resolution  directing  a  study 
of  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  in- 
stituting a  biennial  fiscal  period  for  the 
U.S.  Government. 

AliIENDMENT  NO.  501 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  501  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  688,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  370 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  part  1  of 
Its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled 
"Developments  in  Aging:  1979",  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  (1.200. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
77— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  RELATING 
TO  UNITED  STATES-UNITED 
KINGDOM  COOPERATION  FOR 
DEFENSE   PURPOSES 

Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  read  twice  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

S.  Con.  Res.  77 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
does  favor  the  submission  of  the  President 
containing  the  text  of  the  Amendment  to 
the  Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  Coopera- 
tion on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Enerpy  for  Mu- 
tual Defense  Purposes  of  July  3,  1958,  signed 
on  December  5,  1979,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  November  28,  1979. 


AMENDMENTS      SUBMITTED      FOR 
PRINTING 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  370— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  "DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  AGING:   1979" 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 


DISABLED  VETERANS  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT— S.  1188 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1661 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  1188.  a  bill  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
provided  service-disabled  veterans  under 
chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  an  amendment  to  S. 
1188,  the  proposed  Disabled  Veterans 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1979. 

BACKGROUND 

A.    HISTORY    OF    VA    VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  our  people  and  our  Fed- 
eral Government  have  shown  special 
concern  for  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  disabled  as  a  result  of  wartime 
service  in  the  country's  Armed  Forces 
and,  more  recently,  as  the  result  of  serv- 
ice in  time  of  either  war  or  peace.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  those  so  disabled  has 
been  based  upon  the  national  purpose 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  help  the  disabled  veteran  readjust  to 
civilian  life. 

Totally  or  partially  disabled  veterans 
of  wars  prior  to  World  War  I  were  pro- 
vided with  hospital  care  and  compensa- 
tion for  disabilities  incurred  in  service.  In 
1917,  however.  Congress  enacted  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act  of  1917,  Public  Law 
No.  90,  65th  Congress,  that  recognized 
the  service-connected  disabled  veterans' 
need  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  ad- 
dition to  compensation  in  order  to 
acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  compete 


in  the  labor  market.  That  act  included, 
as  part  of  its  benefits  package  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans,  general 
provisions  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
without  specifying  how  rehabilitation 
was  to  be  accomplished. 

In  1918,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  Public  No.  178,  65th  Congress,  was 
enacted  and  provided  more  specific  pro- 
visions for  a  service-connected  disabled 
veteran's  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. To  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
that  program,  the  veteran  had  to  dem- 
onstrate an  inability  to  carry  on  gainful 
employment  or  reenter  the  occupation 
that  the  veteran  left  when  entering  ac- 
tive service.  While  participating  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  a  veteran  re- 
ceived a  special  rate  of  compensation  and 
the  Government  paid  the  costs  of  train- 
ing. 

Following  training,  and  as  part  of  the 
program,  responsibility  for  finding  suit- 
able employment  foir  rehabilitated  vet- 
erans was  placed  upoji  the  Government. 
The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
for  World  War  I  disabled  veterans  ter- 
minated in  1928.  During  the  program, 
approximately  675,000  veterans  applied 
for  rehabilitation,  of  whom  approximate- 
ly half  were  rated  as  eligible  for  rehabil- 
itation training. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  12. 1941—5 
days  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor — President  Roosevelt  requested 
the  joint  efforts  of  several  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, to  study  the  problems  of  rehabili- 
tating disabled  World  War  II  veterans. 
Subsequently,  in  1943,  Congress  enacted 
Public  No.  16.  78th  Congress,  which  in- 
cluded provisions  for  a  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  for  those  who  in- 
curred service-connected  disabilities  In 
active  service  on  or  after  December  6, 
1941,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  World  War  n.  The  purpose 
of  that  program  was  to  restore  employ- 
ability  lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due 
to  service-connected  disability.  A  veteran 
participating  in  that  program  was  pro- 
vided with  a  subsistence  allowance  and 
the  VA  paid  tuition  and  fees  for  the 
training  that  the  veteran  pursued.  By 
1950,  approximately  550,000  disabled  vet- 
erans f rcHn  World  War  n  had  benefited 
from  the  program. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  President  Truman  recom- 
mended the  renewal  of  the  World  War 
II  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 
Congress  responded  to  this  recommen- 
dation with  the  enactment  in  1950  of 
Public  Law  894,  81st  Congress,  and  that 
act  as  amended  in  1951  by  Public  Law 
110,  82d  Congress,  which  provided  a  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  similar 
to  the  World  War  n  program,  for  vet- 
erans who  incurred  service-connected 
disabilities  and  needed  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  a  disability  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated by  such  service.  However,  the 
disability  had  to  be  a  direct  result  of 
armed  conflict  or  incurred  by  a  service- 
person  either  while  engaged  in  extra- 
hazardous service  or  while  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  war;  and  training 
was  required  to  be  completed  by  partici- 
pating veterans  on  or  before  August  20, 
1963. 
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Thus,  Mr.  President,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation legislation  historically  was 
enacted  to  address  the  prosf)ective  needs 
of  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
when  the  Nation  was  faced  with  an 
existing  or  potential  major  military  con- 
flict. However,  in  1962,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  87-815.  vocational 
rehabilitation  benefits  were  granted  to 
any  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict  if  he  or  she  had  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  rated  as  10  per- 
cent or  more  disabling  and  was  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation;  and  a  vet- 
eran whose  disability  was  incurred  after 
World  War  II  and  at  any  time  other 
than  during  the  Korean  conflict  was 
made  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion benefits  if  his  or  her  service-con- 
nected disability  was  rated  as  30  percent 
or  more  disabling  or.  if  rated  less  than 
30  percent,  if  he  or  she  had  a  pro- 
nounced employment  handicap. 

In  1974,  Public  Law  93-508,  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readiustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  liberalized  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation— now,  as  so  liberalized,  the  cur- 
rent requirements  under  chapter  31  of 
title  38 — by  extending  the  eligibility  to 
any  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disabilitv  rated  at  less  than  10  percent  or 
more  who  is  in  need  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, defined  as  training  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  emoloyabilitv  •  •  • 
lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due  to  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  This  measure 
made  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
existing  program  for  both  wartime  and 
peacetime  veterans  comnarable  t-^  the 
eliglbilitv  requirements  of  the  programs 
provided  to  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

From  June  1943.  through  January 
1980,  a  total  of  approximately  831.700 
disabled  veterans  had  trained  under  the 
VA  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 
Of  those,  621,300  were  World  War  n 
veterans,  77,000  were  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  23,600  were  post- World 
War  n  peacetime  veterans  who  were 
trained  after  1972  when  the  law  was 
changed  to  provide  for  their  eligibility, 
and  109,800  were  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
At  the  end  of  January  1980,  there  were 
a  total  of  14,900  veterans  In  vocational 
training  under  chapter  31. 

B.     NEED    FOR    REVISION    OP    CURRENT    VA    VOCA- 
TIONAL   REHABILITATION    PROGRAM 

Throughout  the  period  from  1943 
through  the  present.  Congress  has  en- 
acted various  laws,  in  addition  to  those 
I  have  just  mentioned,  expanding  and 
making  improvements  in  many  aspects 
of  the  VA's  rehabilitation  urogram  and 
increasing  the  level  of  subsistence  al- 
lowance in  light  of  the  inflation  that  oc- 
curred during  that  period,  but  the  pur- 
pose and  structure  of  the  program  have 
remained  Intact,  without  comprehensive 
revision.  In  light  of  changes  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped persons  since  World  War  n  and 
in  light  of  the  enactment  of  Public  I«w 
93-112.  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  for  6  years  had  major  concerns 
regarding  the  need  for  major  revisions 
of  the  chapter  31  program. 


The  Rrtiabilitatlon  Act  of  1973  sub- 
stantially restructured  and  redefined 
concepts  regarding  handicapped  individ- 
uals generally  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  training  and  employment  (q>- 
PK>rtunities  for  them. 

Thus,  in  1974,  in  the  conmiittee  report 
to  accompany  S.  2784,  S.  Rept.  No.  93- 
907,  on  page  52,  the  committee  noted 
that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  chap- 
ter and  the  implementing  regulations 
had  many  inconsistencies  and  strongly 
recommended  that  the  VA  thoroughly 
review  chapter  31  for  possible  legislative 
and  administrative  changes,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973. 

Again,  in  1976,  for  substantially  the 
same  reasons,  the  committee — ^in  its  re- 
port to  accompany  S.  969,  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Employment  Assistance 
Act  of  1976,  S.  Rept.  No.  94-1243,  on 
page  43 — urged  the  VA  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  for  possible  legislative 
and  administrative  changes.  The  com- 
mittee also  noted  that  it  expected  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  study,  to  confer  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

However,  by  1977,  the  comm'ttee  had 
received  no  such  recommendations  from 
the  VA.  Thus,  the  committee  included  In 
S.  457,  the  GI  Bill  Improvement  Act  of 

1977.  a  provision  requiring  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  in  the  Departaient  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
March  1,  1978.  a  report  of  a  studv  of  the 
VA's  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
under  chapter  31. 

That  provision,  as  enacted  in  section 
307  of  Public  Law  95-202.  required  that 
the  report  include  the  Administrator's 
recommendations  for  changes  in  chapter 
31,  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  services  of  vocatiwial  rehabili- 
tation specialists  to  provide  chanter  31 
trainees  with  appropriate  job  develop- 
ment and  job  placement  assistance,  rec- 
ommendations for  utilizing  the  veterans 
education  programs  provided  for  by 
chapters  32,  34,  35,  and  36  to  meet  the 
needs  of  disabled  veterans  eligible  for 
chapter  31  training,  and  a  descrir>tion 
and  analysis  of  the  scope  and  quality  of 
the  chapter  31  program  in  comparison  to 
vocational  rehabilitaticm  provided  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

That  study,  entitled  "A  Study  of  the 
Provisions  For  Veterans  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation." submitted  on  October  5, 

1978,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  VA  study 
entitled  "Summary  Report  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  (Chapter  31)  Pro- 
gram Evaluation,"  conducted  pursuant 
to  subsection  219  of  title  38  and  submit- 
ted on  October  5,  1979,  strongly  indicate 
that  the  present  VA  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  is  antiquated  and  In  need 
of  a  complete  overhaul — rather  than 
piecemeal  amendments — to  be  able  to 
best  serve  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  the 
most  deserving  proup  of  veterans — those 
who  are  disabled  wh'le  serving  our  Na- 
tion In  its  armed  services. 
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The  VA,  In  its  study  and  program 
evaluation  highlighted  several  areas  of 
the  current  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  as  needing  new  emphasis  and 
attention.  The  most  basic  conclusions 
were  that  the  VA  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  needed  to  provide  more 
comprehensive  services  and  that  the  goal 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  should  be 
suitable  employment,  rather  than  com- 
pletion of  training.  The  VA  also  cited 
needs  for  improved  outreach  efforts  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans,  more  effec- 
tive case  management  and  coordination 
of  all  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
in  individual  cases  and,  improved,  on- 
going staff  development,  and  improve- 
ments in  job  assistance,  followup  activi- 
ties and  records  systems. 

In  addition,  the  VA  evaluation  report 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  more  aggres- 
sive program  management  approach, 
including  an  improved,  more  structured 
review  and  evaluation  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  1978  and  1979  VA 
studies  also  indicate  that  between  1973 
and  1977  there  have  been  certain  shifts 
in  the  uses  that  service-connected  dis- 
abled Vietnam-era  veterans  make  of 
their  entitlement  to  vocational  rehabili- 
tation under  chapter  31  and  to  GI  bill 
educational  assistance  under  chapter  34. 
With  the  liberalization  of  chapter  31  eli- 
gibility requirements,  veterans  rated  less 
than  30-percent  disabled  have  increased 
their  use  of  chapter  31  benefits  and  de- 
creased their  use  of  chapter  34  educa- 
tional benefits.  A  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice study  imderway,  which  I  will  describe 
further  shortly,  confirms  these  trends. 
However,  individuals  with  disability  rat- 
ings of  30  percent  or  greater  have  in- 
creased their  use  of  chapter  34  benefits 
and  decreased  their  use  of  chapter  31 
benefits. 

Following  up  on  the  VA  studies,  on 
May  11,  1979,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  submitted  legislation  to 
improve  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  S.  1188,  the  administration  bill, 
which  I  introduced  by  request  on  May  21, 
1979,  would  modernize  and  make  exten- 
sive improvements  in  the  chapter  31  pro- 
gram. The  House  of  Representatives,  on 
October  16,  1979,  passed  a  measure,  H  R. 
5288,  containing  the  administration-pro- 
posed amendments  to  chapter  31  with 
certain  revisions.  On  January  24,  the 
Senate  passed  this  bill  with  a  substitute 
amendment  which  made  no  substantive 
revisions  to  the  chapter  31  provisions 
other  than  to  provide  for  a  subsistence 
allowance  rate  increase.  Thus,  I  will  refer 
to  HJl.  5288  in  the  course  of  this  state- 
ment in  the  form  it  passed  Uie  House  of 
Representatives. 

Although  the  VA  studies  provided 
much  useful  information  and  the  admin- 
istration-requested and  House-passed 
bills  would  do  much  to  make  needed  im- 
provements in  the  current  vocational  re- 
habilitation program,  I  believed  that  a 
further,  independent  study  was  needed  to 
develop  information  in  addition  to  that 
contained  in  the  studies  on  certain  major 
issues  before  the  committee  undertook  to 
make  the  first  comprehensive  revisions 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
in  more  than  25  years.  Thus,  in  a  March 
1, 1979,  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General. 


I  requested  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office — GAO — conduct  an  extensive 
study  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

March  1,  1979. 
Hon.  Klmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Comptroller  General:  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  undertaken  a  self-initiated  review 
of  operations  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  au- 
thorized by  chapter  31  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  undertaking  a  review  of  all  of  chap- 
ter 31  during  the  96th  Congress  with  a  view 
to  determining  what.  If  any,  statutory 
changes  would  make  the  program  more 
meaningful  and  useful  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  service-connected  disabled  veteran 
population.  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation,  it  would  be  very  helpful 
for  the  Committee  to  have  a  report  prepared 
by  the  GAO  on  the  chapter  31  program.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  hereby  requesting  that  you 
expand  the  audit  to  two  additional  sites,  geo- 
graphically separated  ^nd  preferably  repre- 
sentative of  areas  where  the  tuition  for  pub- 
licly supported  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  relatively  high  and  areas  where  it  is 
relatively  low.  In  making  the  study.  It  would 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee  If  you 
would  invesitigate  and  report  on  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

1.  Does  effective  communication,  coopera- 
tion, and  coordination  exist  in  the  following 
instances: 

a.  Between  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits  (DVB)  and  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  (DM&S)  ? 

b.  Within  DVB  between  the  counseling 
psychologist  and  the  .vocational  rehabilita- 
tion specialist  (VRS)? 

c.  Between  the  VA  and  State  Employment 
Security  Agencies  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  In  order  to  provide  assistance  in 
obtaining  employment  to  veterans  who  have 
completed  training? 

d.  Between  the  VRS  and  the  veterans'  rep- 
resen'atlveK  on  camnus  (Vet-Rep)? 

e.  Between  the  VRS  and  the  State  Ap- 
proving Agency  (SAA)  ? 

f.  Between  the  VA  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  (all  levels)  ? 

2.  Is  there  evidence  of  the  need  for  any  of 
the  following : 

a.  Additional  outreach  to  eligible  veterans? 

b.  Removal  of  financial  disincentives  re- 
garding veterans — 

(1)  entering  training? 

(2)  selecting  chapter  34  rather  than  chap- 
ter 31  benefits? 

(3)  accepting  employment? 

c.  Modifications  in  trainee  penalties  pre- 
scribed for  unsatisfactory  conduct  and  lack 
of  cooperation? 

d.  Improvements  In  the  system  of  program 
evaluation  or  measurement? 

3.  In  the  development  of  the  individually 
tailored  rehabilitation  training  program — 

a.  to  what  extent  does  the  veteran  partici- 
pate In  the  design  of  the  program  and  modi- 
fications of  It  after  It  is  established? 

b.  what  provision  is  made  for  assuring  ap- 
propriate periodic  review  by  qualified  per- 
sonnel ? 

c.  are  goals  established  that  bear  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  types  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities available? 

d.  how  is  the  selection  of  the  mode  of 
training  made? 

e.  what  provision  Is  made  for  assuring  that 
the  mode  of  training  bears  a  relationship  to 
the  type  and  severity  of  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability? 


4.  What  was  the  average  time  In  the  areas 
studied  between  the  following: 

a.  Application  and  counseling? 

b.  Counseling  and  entry  into  training? 

c.  Entry  into  training  and  receipt  of 
benefits? 

5.  What  are  the  qualifications,  training, 
and  caseloads  for — 

a.  counseling  psychologists  (including,  with 
respect  to  caseloads,  the  proportion  of  time 
devoted  to  chapter  34  counselees)? 

b.  VRS's? 

6.  a.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Interdisciplin- 
ary Vocational  Rehabilitation  Board  in  each 
Regional  Office? 

b.  Are  these  boards  effective? 

7.  To  what  extent  are  "special  restorative 
training"  services  available  under  chapter  31? 

8.  a.  To  what  extent  are  "medically  infeasl- 
ble"  and  "not  In  need"  determinations  made? 

b.  To  what  extent  do  unmet  pre-tralnlng 
needs  result  In  "medically  Infeasible" 
determinations? 

9.  The  report,  prepared  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  pursuant  to  section  307  of 
Public  Law  95-202,  entitled  "A  Study  of  the 
Provisions  for  Veterans  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation", states:  ''Since  the  way  In  which  a 
function  is  conceptualized  tends  to  Infiuence 
the  way  in  which  it  Is  carried  out,  the  present 
limited  definition  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  chapter  31  may  be  said  to  encourage 
a  segmented  approach  that  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  best  professional  practice."  The  re- 
port outlines  a  series  of  gaps  and  deficiencies 
in  VA  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  In- 
cluding pre-tralnlng  needs,  post-training  as- 
sistance, and  the  provision  of  medical  serv- 
ices. To  what  extent  are  the  gaps  and  defi- 
ciencies In  needed  service  due  to  a  lack  of 
statutory  authority? 

10.  To  what  extent  are  veterans  training 
under  the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  carried  out  under  title  I  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  what  Is 
their  status  (including  type  of  disability  and 
training,  with  reference  to  service-connec- 
tion or  non-service-connection)  with  fespect 
to  chapter  31  eligibility? 

11.  To  what  extent  are  drug  and  alcohol 
dependence  or  abuse  disabilities — 

a.  underlying,  secondary,  or  complicating 
factors  In  the  veteran's  service-connected 
disability? 

b.  the  basis  for  "medically  Infeasible" 
determinations? 

c.  the  focus  of  DM&S  rehabilitation  efforts 
concurrent  with  efforts  to  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  with  respect  to  the  service- 
connected  disability? 

12.  What  Is  the  extent  of  participation  of 
chapter  31  trainees  In  the  section  1685  VA 
work -study  program? 

It  would  be  extremely  helpful  If  the  re- 
port the  Committee  Is  requesting  could  be 
completed  by  September  1.  Thus,  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  giving  this  request 
sufficient  priority  to  meet  this  timetable. 
With  warm  personal  regards, 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1661 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  GAO  report  is  not  expected 
to  be  published  until  about  February  20, 
1989,  the  committee  staff  has  been  fully 
briefed  on  the  results  of  the  study.  Based 
on  the  results  of  the  VA  and  GAO  stud- 
ies, I  have  prepared  and  am  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  administration- 
requested  bill,  S.  1188. 

Mr.  President,  mv  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  a  long-needed 
modernization  and  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  chapter  31  pro- 
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gram.  In  certain  respects,  my  amend- 
ment closely  parallels  the  provisions  of 
the  administration-requested  bill,  S. 
1188  as  introduced,  and  the  amend- 
ments to  chapter  31  that  would  be  made 
by  the  House-passed  bill,  H  R.  5288,  and, 
in  other  areas,  my  amendment  would 
make  substantial  changes  that  are  not 
proposed  either  in  S.  1188  as  introduced 
or  in  H.R.  5288  as  passed  by  the  House. 

EMPLOYMENT    PtTRPOSE 

A  major  improvement  and  expansion 
proposed  by  both  my  amendment  and  S. 
1188  and  H.R.  5288  is  to  enlarge  the  pur- 
pose and  effective  operation  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  under 
chapter  31  beyond  achievement  of  the 
employ  ability  of  the  veteran  to  the  ac- 
tual employment  of  the  veteran  in  a  suit- 
able job.  Under  current  law,  the  stated 
purpose  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is 
to  restore  employability  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  degree  of  disable- 
ment, and  job  placement  services,  post- 
placement  services  to  help  with  the  vet- 
eran's adjustment  in  employment,  and 
other  post-training  followup  have  been 
found,  by  the  VA  and  the  GAO.  to  be 
seriously  deficient  under  the  VA's  cur- 
rent program.  My  amendment  would, 
as  would  the  administration  and  House- 
passed  bills,  include  in  the  statement 
of  the  purposes  of  chapter  31  the  en- 
abling of  the  disabled  veteran  "to  ob- 
tain and  maintain  suitable  employment. ' 

In  addition,  to  help  assure  achieve- 
ment of  the  employment  purpose  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  amend- 
ment would,  as  would  S.  1188  and  H.R. 
5288,  mandate  that  the  Administrator 
"actively  promote  the  development  and 
establishment  of  on-job  training  and 
employment  opportunities"  for  chapter 
31  participants  and  coordinate  his  ef- 
forts in  this  regard  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental agencies,  and  would  entitle  vet- 
erans who  are  determined  to  be  em- 
ployable to  assistance  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, which  may  include  direct  VA 
placement  services  and  the  use  of  the 
placement  services  of  State-operated 
programs  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  other  State  employment  serv- 
ices, the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Mana,gement,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  organizations  having 
placement  services  available. 

In  addition,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
S.  1188  and  H.R.  5288.  my  amendment 
would  specifically  provide  for  postplace- 
ment  services  for  anv  chapter  31  partici- 
pant and  for  special  assistance  to  the 
most  severely  disabled  veterans  requir- 
ing homebound  training  or  self-employ- 
ment, or  both,  who  have  trained  under 
chapter  31.  Such  assistance  would  con- 
sist of  the  provision  of  license  fees,  sup- 
plies. Initial  stocks  and  essential  equip- 
ment to  establish  a  business  and  serv- 
ices to  help  the  veteran  obtain  a  loan 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  assure  that  he  or  she  receives  the 
special  consideration  to  which  veterans 
are  entitled  under  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

scone  or  services 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would, 
as  would  the  administration  and  House- 


passed  bills,  specify  a  broad  range  of 
services  and  assistance  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  provide  to  participants  in 
chapter  31  programs.  The  intention  with 
respect  to  specifying  such  services  is  to 
provide  clear  authority  for  the  full 
range  of  diagnostic,  evaluative,  counsel- 
ing, pretraining,  training,  and  other 
services  that  may  be  needed  to  assist  the 
veteran  in  entering  and  pursuing  re- 
habilitation and,  as  discussed  above,  in 
finding,  adjusting  to,  and  maintaining 
employment. 

As  the  Administrator  explained  in  his 
May  11,  1979,  letter  transmitting  the 
administration-requested  legislation,  the 
VA  interpretation  of  current  law  equates 
vocational  rehabilitation  imder  chapter 
31  with  training  and  thus  does  not  pro- 
vide for  pretraining  services  that  may 
enable  a  veteran,  whose  mental  or  physi- 
cal disability  renders  entry  into  train- 
ing infeasible,  to  prepare  to  enter  into  a 
training  program.  The  administration 
and  House-passed  bills  and  the  amend- 
ment would  authorize  such  services. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
make  clear,  as  I  understand  the  two 
other  bills  intend,  that  the  VA  may  pro- 
vide, as  part  of  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  services  to  enable  the  vet- 
eran to  achieve  maximum  independence 
in  the  functions  of  daily  living. 

For  many  veterans  with  serious  dis- 
abilities which  impair  their  abilities  to 
care  for  themselves,  to  move  about  in 
their  homes  and  communities,  and  to 
communicate  and  deal  effectively  with 
others,  these  so-called  "independent  liv- 
ing services"  are  essential  to  enable  them 
to  achieve  a  maximum  level  of  independ- 
ent, self-sustaining  life  in  the  commu- 
nity, which,  in  turn,  is  often  critical  to 
their  ability  to  find  and  hold  gainful 
employment  in  the  community.  The 
amendment  deals  more  specifically  and 
fully  with  the  provision  of  independent 
living  services,  including  provision  for  a 
pilot  program  of  independent  living  serv- 
ices and  assistance,  which  I  will  discuss 
in  more  detail  in  a  few  minutes,  for  those 
who  are  determined  to  t>e  too  severely 
disabled  to  pursue  a  vocational  goal. 

FOCUSING     services     ON    THOSE     WITH    SERIOUS 
EMPLOYMENT    HANDICAPS 

Mr.  President,  in  practice,  according  to 
the  soon-to-be-released  GAO  report  on 
chapter  31  vocational  rehabilitation,  vir- 
tually all  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  rated  as  10  percent  or 
more  disabhng  who  apply  are  accepted 
into  the  VA's  chapter  31  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  The  amendment 
would  expressly  provide  chapter  31  eligi- 
bility to  all  such  veterans  and  would  thus 
delete  from  S.  1188  the  requirement — 
also  included  in  the  House-passed  bill — 
that  the  veteran  be  determined  to  be  in 
need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  because 
of  an  employment  handicap. 

It  is  clear  that  not  all  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  presently  par- 
ticipwiting  or,  under  the  amendment,  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  chapter  31 
program,  have  employment  handicaps  of 
such  a  serious  nature  that  they  require  a 
full,  planned  program  of  counseling  and 
other  supplementary  services  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  training  and  obtain  em- 
ployment.   Therefore,    the   amendment 


would  limit  extended  evaluation  to  those 
who.  after  an  initial  evaluation,  are  de- 
termined possibly  to  have  a  serious  em- 
ployment handicap  and  would  mandate 
the  development  of  an  individualized, 
written  vocational  rehabilitation  plan 
and  counseling  in  accordance  with  such 
a  plan  only  in  the  cases  of  those  who  are 
found  to  have  a  serious  employment 
handle^. 

Where,  after  an  initial  evaluation,  the 
veteran  is  determined  not  to  have  a  seri- 
ous employment  handicap,  counseling, 
placement,  and  other  authorized  services 
would  be  provided  to  the  individual  at 
his  or  her  request.  This  approach  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  unnecessary,  routine  counseling 
and  the  development  of  individualized 
vocational  rehabilitation  plans  where 
they  are  not  needed  and.  thus,  should 
conserve  the  time  and  efforts  of  VA  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  personnel  in  order 
to  focus  them  most  directly  and  fully  on 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  serious  em- 
ployment handicaps  or  who,  although  not 
so  seriously  handicapped,  feel  a  specific 
need  for  the  services  of  those  personnel. 

ELECTION  OF  CI  BILL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
ALLOWANCES  BY  CERTAIN  CHAPTER  31  PASTICl- 
PANTS 

Mr.  President,  the  1978  and  1979  VA 
studies  discussed  above  revealed  a  shift 
in  recent  years  away  from  the  use  by 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  with 
more  serious  disabilities  of  chapter  31 
vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  to  the 
use  of  chapter  34  GI  bill  education  assist- 
ance allowances. 

Moreover,  there  has  for  many  years 
been  a  substantial  percentage  of  all 
service-connected  veterans  eligible  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  under  chapter 
31  who  have  chosen  to  use  chapter  34 
instead  of  chapter  31  benefits. 

According  to  the  VA,  many  disabled 
veterans  enrolled  in  State-supported 
schools  with  low  tuition  and  fees  elect  to 
train  under  the  chapter  34  program  be- 
cause the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance they  receive  under  that  program 
is  substantially  higher  than  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  they  would  receive  under 
chapter  31  and  the  fact  that  the  VA 
would  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  under 
chapter  31  does  not  detract  from  the 
financial  attractiveness  to  them  of  chap- 
ter 34  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  chapter  34 
participant — even  tliough  service-con- 
nected disabled— is  not  presently  eligible 
for  counseling  and  other  services  avail- 
able under  chapter  31.  Thus,  the  effect  of 
an  election  of  chapter  34  benefits  has 
been  to  cut  the  veteran  off  from  chapter 
31  services  which  may  be  of  substantial 
value  to  his  or  her  rehabilitation  and 
employment. 

The  administration-requested  bill  deals 
with  this  problem  by  making  chapter  34 
participants  who  have  chapter  31  eligibil- 
ity eligible  for  certain  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  under  chapter  31. 

H.R.  5288  does  not  contain  such  a  pro- 
vision. Rather,  it  contains  a  17-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  for  chapter  31 
participants,  an  increase  designed  to  nar- 
row the  gap  between  the  financial  incen- 
tives for  the  veteran  to  enter  chapter  34 
and  chapter  31  training  sufficiently  to 
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cause  the  veteran  to  participate  in  the 
chapter  31  program. 

The  amendment,  by  providing  for  a 
fuller  range  of  services,  particularly  ex- 
tensive employment  assistance,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  and,  thiis,  should  help  as- 
sure that  such  veterans  in  need  of  chap- 
ter 31  services  will  elect  to  participate  in 
this  program.  In  addition,  with  respect 
to  less  seriously  disabled  veterans  who 
are  determined  not  to  have  a  serious  em- 
ployment handicap,  the  amendment 
would  permit  them,  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  chapter  34  eligibility  and  en- 
titlement, to  receive,  in  lieu  of  chapter 
31  allowances,  chapter  34  educational 
assistance  allowance  together  with  coun- 
seling and  appropriate  employment 
services  under  chapter  31. 

INDEPENDENT    LIVING    SERVICES 

Both  the  administration  and  the 
House-passed  bills  included  in  the  chap- 
ter 31  statement  of  purpose  and  in  the 
definition  of  "vocational  rehabilitation" 
the  concept  that  services  may  be  pro- 
vided to  help  the  veteran  achieve  maxi- 
mum independence.  According  to  the 
section-by-section  analysis  submitted  by 
the  VA  with  its  proposed  bill,  authority 
to  provide  services  for  this  purpose  was 
included  so  that  the  VA  may  assist  a 
severely  handicapped  veteran  who  is  not 
capable  of  training  to  employment  •  •  • 
to  reach  that  level  of  adjustment  con- 
sistent with  his  or  her  capabilities  that 
can  test  be  described  as  maximum 
independence. 

Neither  bUl,  however,  provides  further 
clarification  of  the  intended  scope  or  use 
of  such  authority. 

I  strongly  agree  that  services  and  as- 
sistance should  be  made  available  to  en- 
able severely  disabled  veterans  to  achieve 
maximum  independence.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  chapter  31  provisions  should 
more  clearly  address  the  scope  of  the 
services  and  assistance  involved  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  to 
be  provided. 

Thus,  under  the  amendment,  the  pro- 
vision of  independent  living  services  and 
assistance  is  authorized  during  three 
major  stages: 

First,  pretralning,  extended  evalua- 
tion, under  both  bills  and  the  amend- 
ment, during  which  time  services  and 
assistance  may  also  be  provided  to  im- 
prove the  veteran's  ability  to  participate 
in  vocational  training: 

Second,  during  a  period  of  vocational 
training  for  a  veteran  as  to  whom  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  achievement 
of  a  vocational  goal  is  feasible,  and 

Third,  when  it  has  been  determined 
that  a  veteran's  disability  is  so  severe 
that  the  achievement  of  a  vocational 
goal  is  not  feasible,  a  program  consisting 
solely  of  services  and  assistance  to  en- 
able the  veteran  to  achieve  maximum 
independence  in  the  fimctions  of  daily 
living  is  authorized  under  a  5-year  pilot 
program  of  independent  living  services 
and  assistance  for  certain  such  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  by  making  clear  that 
services  and  assistance  may  be  provided 
during  a  period  of  extended  evaluation 
both  to  help  the  veteran  achieve  maxi- 
mum independence  in  the  functions  of 
daUy  living  and  to  improve  the  veteran's 


potential  for  pursuing  vocational  train- 
ing, the  amendment  would  help  to  assure 
that,  when  the  veteran  enters  vocational 
training,  he  or  she  is  not  only  prepared  to 
pursue  the  training  concerned  but  is  also 
as  capable  as  possible  of  caring  for  him- 
self or  herself  and  otherwise  functioning 
with  as  much  independence  as  is  feasible 
by  that  time. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
clearly  authorize  independent  living  serv- 
ices and  assistance  during  the  period  of 
vocational  training  so  that  the  veteran 
can  continue  to  receive  any  help  that  he 
or  she  may  continue  to  need  to  achieve 
max  mum  independence  in  the  furct  ons 
of  daily  living.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
such  services  and  assistance  could  be 
provided  during  this  stage  under  S.  1188 
and  H.R.  5288.  I  believe  that  entitlement 
to  independent  living  services  and  assist- 
ance should  clearly  be  provided  to  the 
severely  disabled  veterans  who  are  in 
need  of  them  at  this  stage,  because,  as  I 
have  previously  indicated,  the  ability  to 
function  with  maximimi  independence  In 
the  community  is  often  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  individual's  ability  to  obtain 
and  maintain  gainful  employment. 

In  the  cases  of  those  veterans  whose 
disabilities  are  so  severe  that  following 
evaluation  it  is  determined  that  pursuit 
of  a  vocational  goal  is  not  feasible,  my 
amendment  would  entitle  such  veterans 
to  independent  living  services  and  assist- 
ance under  a  5-year  pilot  program  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1981  through  1985.  Under 
this  pilot  program,  the  VA  would  pro- 
vide such  veterans  in  various  geographic 
regions  with  independent  living  services 
and  assistance  through  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  pubUc  or  nonprofit 
agencies  with  expertise  in  the  provision 
of  such  services. 

In  order  to  help  the  Congress  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  independent  living 
services  and  assistance  to  these  severely 
disabled  veterans  and  determine  whether 
they  should  be  expanded  to  reach  all 
such  veterans  under  chapter  31  and  be 
made  a  permanent  entitlement,  the 
amendment  would  mandate  a  study  by 
the  Administrator  focusing  on  the  key 
aspects  of  the  pilot  program  and  require 
that  a  report  of  the  study,  including  the 
Administrator's  recommendations,  be 
submitted  no  later  than  September  30, 
1984,  the  end  of  the  4th  fiscal  year  of  the 
5-year  pilot  program. 

Finally  with  respect  to  independent 
living  services,  the  amendment  would 
provide  a  clear  and  broad-ranging  de- 
lineation of  the  scope  of  independent  liv- 
ing services  and  assistance — whereas  S. 
1188  and  H.R.  5288  provide  no  additional 
scope  of  services  for  independent  living 
purposes — to  include,  as  needed,  all  serv- 
ices and  assistance  that  may  be  pro- 
vided under  section  702  of  the  Re- 
habiUtation  Act.  Thus,  under  chapter  31, 
severely  disabled  veterans  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  range  of  services  and 
assistance — including  appropriate  ac- 
commodations to  and  modification  of  liv- 
ing space,  attendant  care,  and  preven- 
tion services,  which  would  not  appear  to 
be  authorized  under  the  administration 
and  House-passed  bills — that  are  avail- 
able to  nonveterans  under  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973. 


OTHER    SUBSTANTIVE    DIFTXRENCES    BETWEEN    S. 
1188   AS  INTRODUCED  AND  THE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
changes  in  the  foregoing  major  areas 
that  the  amendment  would  make  in  the 
administration-requested  legislation,  S. 
1188  as  introduced,  the  amendment 
would  differ  from  that  legislation  in  a 
variety  of  other  respects,  some  of  which 
I  would  like  to  highlight  briefly  at  this 
point. 

A.    DURATION    OF    SERVICE    AND    ASSISTANCE 

Under  current  law,  a  program  or 
course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is 
generally  limited  to  4  years  unless  the 
Administrator  prescribes  a  longer  period. 
The  administration-requested  legislation 
proposes  that,  unless  a  longer  period  of 
time  is  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
the  period  of  services  to  evaluate  and  im- 
prove the  rehabilitation  potential  of  a 
veteran  for  whom  the  feasibility  of  at- 
taining rehabilitation  is  indeterminate 
may  not  exceed  12  months  and  the  pe- 
riod of  vocational  rehabilitation,  follow- 
ing a  finding  of  feasibility  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  may  not  exceed  64 
months. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  amendment, 
a  period  of  extended  evaluation — during 
which  services  and  assistance  would  be 
authorized  as  necessary  to  accomplish 
a  comprehensive  evaluation,  to  improve 
the  veteran's  ability  to  pursue  a  program 
leading  to  a  vocational  goal,  to  enhance 
the  veteran's  ability  to  live  and  func- 
tion independently,  and  to  formulate  an 
individualized  vocational  rehabilitation 
plan — generally  may  not  exceed  12 
months.  Where  necessary,  however,  the 
amendment  would  authorize  an  exten- 
sion of  up  to  6  months  if  it  is  reasonably 
likely  that  a  determination  could  be 
made  during  the  period  of  the  extension 
as  to  whether  a  vocational  goal  is  feasible 
for  the  veteran. 

Additional  extensions  of  up  to  6 
months  each  would  be  authorized  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Thus,  although 
I  agree  with  the  VA  that  a  separate  12- 
month  period  of  evaluation  is  desirable, 
I  beheve  that,  instead  of  providing  for 
open-ended  extension  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's discretion,  it  is  preferable  to  re- 
quire specific  determinations  regarding 
the  necessity  for  extensions  at  periodic 
intervals  no  greater  than  6  months.  The 
goal  here  is  to  move  toward  an  end  to 
the  limbo  status  of  extended  evaluation 
and.  it  is  to  he  honed,  toward  establish- 
ment of  a  vocational  goal  whenever  feas- 
ible. 

With  respect  to  the  basic  period  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training  to  which 
the  veteran  would  be  entitled  following  a 
determination  that  a  vocational  goal  is 
feasible,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration that  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  the  period  of  services  and  as- 
sistance from  48  months  to  64  months  is 
warranted.  The  Administrator,  in  his 
May  11.  1979.  letter  transmitting  the 
adm'nistration-requested  legislation, 
pointed  out  as  justification  for  that  in- 
crease that  under  current  education 
practices,  "45  months,  instead  of  36,  may 
be  needed  to  complete  an  undergraduate 
program,  and  18  months,  instead  of  12, 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  a  master  s  de- 
gree." 


Thus,  since  a  master's  degree  is  needed 
for  entry  into  many  professional  occupa- 
tions and  would  be  the  appropriate  level 
of  training  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  employability  in  a  number  of  chapter 
31  cases,  the  administration  proposed 
that  the  present  48-month  limit  be  in- 
creased to  a  64-month  limit. 

The  amendment  would  provide,  as  does 
current  law,  a  general  48-month  limit  on 
the  veteran's  entitlement,  but  would  pro- 
vide for  extending  the  months  of  entitle- 
ment in  order  to  provide  additional  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  services 
and  assistance  as  necessary  in  three  sit- 
uations— 

First,  as  under  current  law,  where  a 
veteran  who  was  previously  rehabilitat- 
ed— that  is,  rendered  employable — under 
chapter  31  requires  additional  months  of 
entitlement  to  services  and  assistance 
because  a  worsening  of  his  or  her  dis- 
ability has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
veteran  to  function  in  the  vocation  for 
which  he  or  she  was  previously  trained; 

Second,  where  the  occupation  for 
which  the  veteran  was  previously 
trained  under  chapter  31  has  proven  to 
be  inappropriate:  and 

Third,  where  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines additional  months  of  entitlement 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  veteran  to 
achieve  a  specific  vocational  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
thus  provide  sufficient  fiexibility  to  pro- 
vide the  months  of  entitlement  necessary 
for  a  service-connected  disabled  veteran 
to  obtain  a  master's  degree — or  other  ap- 
propriate level  of  training — at  a  pace 
consistent  with  the  veteran's  ability  to 
progress,  taking  into  account  his  or  her 
disability,  but  would  not  increase  the 
basic  entitlement  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  general  theory  that 
a  greater  number  of  months  of  entitle- 
ment are  needed  by  some  to  obtain  a 
master's  degree. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  it  is  prefer- 
able to  provide  specifically  by  statute  for 
the  granting  of  longer  periods  of  entitle- 
ment where  warranted  by  a  deterioration 
in  the  veteran's  disability  or  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  a  prior  vocational  goal. 

B.  PERIODS  OF  ELIGIBILITY 

The  administration  bill  would  elimi- 
nate all  time  limits  on  the  eligibility  of 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  for 
vocational  rehabilitation.  In  support  of 
this  position,  the  Administrator  noted  in 
the  letter  of  transmittal  that  the  re- 
moval of  such  time  limits  would  allow  the 
VA  "to  extend  assistance  to  those  older 
veterans  whose  conditions  may  have  wor- 
sened and  affected  their  employability." 

Current  law  provides  for  a  basic  9-year 
period  of  eligibility  for  vocational  re- 
habihtation  under  chapter  31  following 
the  veteran's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service.  However,  under  current 
law — 

A  4-year  extension  is  provided  where 
the  veteran  is  prevented  from  complet- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation  within  the 
9-year  period  because  either  a  disability 
made  the  veteran's  training  Infeasible, 
the  veteran  had  not  timely  met  the  re- 
quirement of  a  discharge  or  release  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable  but 
the  nature  of  the  discharge  or  release  was 
changed  by  appropriate  authority,  or  the 


veteran  had  not  timely  established  the 
existence  of  a  service-connected  disa- 
bility: and 

Any  necessary  extension  may  be 
granted  for  a  veteran  with  a  "serious  dis- 
ability," resulting  from  a  disability  which 
affords  basic  eligibility  for  chapter  31 
vocational  rehabiUtation,  if  either  the 
veteran  had  not  previously  l)een  ren- 
dered employable  as  the  result  of  train- 
ing under  chapter  31,  or  the  "serious  dis- 
ability" develop>ed,  after  the  veteran  was 
declared  rehabilitated,  from  or  as  the 
result  of  a  worsening  of  the  veteran's 
service-connected  disability  to  the  extent 
that  the  veteran  is  unable  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  occupation  for  which  the 
veteran  was  previously  trained  under 
chapter  31. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  eliminate  totally  the 
time  limits  on  the  eligibility  for  chapter 
31  benefits.  Such  time  limits  tend  to  en- 
courage prompt  use  of  rehabilitation 
services  and  assistance.  However,  I  do 
believe  that  the  time  limits  are  in  need 
of  substantial  revision. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  periods  of  eligi- 
bility, the  amendment  would: 

First,  provide  a  basic  10-year  period 
of  eligibility  in  line  with  the  10-year  de- 
limiting period  under  chapter  34. 

Second,  revise  the  current-law  provi- 
sions for  granting  4-year  extensions  to 
assure  that  each  veteran  is  afforded  a 
full  10  years  of  eligibility  from  the  date 
on  which  it  becomes  medically  feasible 
for  the  veteran  to  participate  in  a  re- 
habilitation program,  or  the  veteran  sat- 
isfies the  nature-of-discharge  require- 
ments, or  the  veteran  is  determined  to 
have  a  service-connected  disability.  With 
respect  to  medical  feasibility,  the  amend- 
ment would  make  clear  that  the  med- 
ical conditions  entitling  the  veteran  to 
a  "tolling"  of  the  10-year  period  of  eligi- 
bility include  an  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  or 
dependence  disability — as  would  the 
Senate-passed  amendment,  to  section 
1662(a>(l)  of  title  38,  in  section  201  of 
H.R.  5288  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
January  24,  1980,  which  provides  for 
including  such  a  disability  among  the 
disabilities  which  result  in  a  tolling  of 
the  10-year  delimiting  period  for  chapter 
34  benefits. 

Also,  the  amendment  would  exnand  the 
chapter  31  tolling  provision  with  respect 
to  the  nature-of-discharge  requirements 
to  include  discharges  wh'ch  constitute  a 
bar  to  benefits  under  section  3103  of  title 
33  so  that  a  full  10  years  of  chapter  31 
eligibility  are  afforded  in  individual  cases 
where  a  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator removes  such  a  bar. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  add,  to 
the  provisions  under  which  any  neces- 
sary extension  may  be  granted  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  provisions  for  an 
extension  of  the  period  of  eligibility  for 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
where  the  occupation  for  which  the  vet- 
eran previously  trained  under  chapter  31 
has  proven  to  be  inappropriate  or  where 
the  Administrator  determines  that  an 
extension  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  veteran  to  achieve  a  vocational  goal. 
These  latter  grounds  for  an  extension 
would  provide  the  Administrator  with 
sufficient  discretion  to  provide  an  exten- 


sion as  necessary  to  meet  vocational  re- 
habilitation needs  following  a  determi- 
nation of  the  appropriateness  of  grant- 
ing an  extension  in  an  individual  case 
without  an  across-the-board  elimination 
of  time  limits  on  eligibility. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  of  inde- 
pendent living  services  and  assistance 
for  veterans  for  whom  a  vocaticmal  goal 
is  determined  not  to  be  feasible,  the 
amendment  would  provide  24  months  of 
entitlement  to  such  services  and  assist- 
ance and  would  authorize  extenMons 
where  it  is  determined  that  the  provision 
of  independent  living  services  and  assist- 
ance in  individual  cases  would  be  likely 
to  increase  the  veteran's  ability  to  live 
and  fimctiOTi  independently. 

C.  COST-OF-LIVINC  INCREASE 

The  administration-requested  bill  did 
not  provide  for  a  cost-of-living  increase 
in  the  subsistence  allowances  payable 
under  chapter  31.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration has  announced  in  its  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  request,  its  intention  to  pro- 
pose a  10-percent  increaise  in  the  rates  of 
subsistence  allowances  paid  under  chap- 
ter 31  and  in  the  rates  of  GI  bill  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances. 

Consistent  with  the  15-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  GI  bill  benefits 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  January  24. 
1980,  in  H.R.  5288,  the  amendment 
would  provide  a  15-percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  chapter  31  subsist«ice  al- 
lowances. However,  it  should  be  noted 
at  this  point  that  the  amendment  recti- 
fies an  inadvertent  error  in  the  chapter 
31  rates  included  in  the  15-percent  In- 
crease amendment  adopted  on  January 
24  by  the  Senate  by  providing  that  the 
chapter  31  rates  would  be  increased  a 
full  15  percent — the  clear  intent  of  the 
earlier  overwhelming  Senate  action  and 
the  basis  for  the  cost  estimate  prepared 
for  the  amendment  and  H.R.  5288  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

D.    PAYMENT    OF    ALLOWANCES   TO    INCARCEEATHB 
AND  INSTITUTIONALIZED  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  current  law  makes  no 
provision  for  the  snectal  circumstsmces 
involved  in  payment  of  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance to  a  veteran  who  is  incarcerated 
or  institutionalized  in  a  medical  facility 
at  VA  expense  while  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  or  vocational  rehabilitation. 
The  administration  bill  would  require 
subsistence  allowance  payments  to  be 
withheld  by  the  Administrator  during 
the  veteran's  incarceration  in  a  jail  or 
prison  or  institutionalization  in  a  VA 
domiciliary  facility  unless  the  veteran 
has  dependents,  in  which  case  the  al- 
lowance could,  upon  the  veteran's  re- 
quest, be  paid  to  his  or  her  dependents. 

The  amendment  would  modify  these 
provisions  in  the  administration  bill  w'th 
respect  to  incarcerated  veterans  in  order, 
consistent  with  the  Senate-passed  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  5288.  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  the  subsistence  allowance  to  a 
veteran's  dependent  only  if  the  depend- 
ent agrees  to  receive  the  payments  and  to 
provide,  upon  the  veteran's  request,  for 
the  Administrator  to  invest  the  allow- 
ance in  U.S.  Government  securities  dur- 
ing the  veteran's  incarceration  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  veteran  upon  his  or  her 
release. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
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amendment  would  permit  a  veteran  par- 
ticipating in  a  chapter  31  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  who  has  no  se- 
rious employment  handicap  to  elect  to 
receive  a  chapter  34  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  in  lieu  of  a  subsistence 
allowance  and  payment  of  tuition  and 
fees,  the  amendment  would  also  include 
provisions — substantively  Identical  with 
the  Senate-passed  provisions  in  H.R. 
5288 — for  the  withholding  during  the 
veteran's  incarceration  of  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  costs  to  the  veteran  of  tu- 
ition and  fees  and  for  the  conversion  of 
any  withheld  amounts  to  Gtovemment 
securities,  payments  to  dependents,  and 
payment  to  the  veteran  upon  release  on 
the  same  basis  as  described  above  with 
respect  to  a  veteran  to  whom  a  chapter 
31  subsistence  allowance  is  payable. 

In  the  cases  of  institutionalized  veter- 
ans, I  am  unable  to  see  any  basis  for 
distinguishing  between  veterans  institu- 
tionalized in  a  VA  domiciliary  facility 
and  those  institutionalized  in  other  VA 
medical  facilities  or  in  any  medical  fa- 
cility at  VA  expense.  In  addition,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  allowances  should  be 
withheld  until  such  time  as  the  veteran 
has  been  institutionalized  for  at  least 
30  days.  Thus,  the  amendment  includes 
provisions  for  the  withholding  and  pay- 
ment of  allowances  generally  as  dis- 
cussed above  with  respect  to  incarcerated 
veterans,  and  includes  within  the  scope 
of  such  provisions  veterans  who  have 
been  institutionalized  for  more  than 
30  days  in  any  VA  hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  domiciliary  facility  or  in  any 
other  medical  facility  at  VA  expense. 
However,  the  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  Administrator  to  pay  to  the  vet- 
eran so  much  of  the  allowance  as  the 
veteran  needs  to  meet  his  or  her  con- 
tinuing financial  obligations  during  such 
institutionalization. 

K.  Vax  OP  FEOaUL  FACnjTIES  AND   SERVICES 

The  administration  bill,  generally  re- 
codifying provisions  of  current  law, 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  to  use 
the  facilities  and  services  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  provide  rehabilitation  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
Federal  agencies  other  than  the  VA. 

The  amendment  incorporates  those 
provisions  and  provides  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  contract  specifically  with  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery—DM  &  S— for  the  use  of  DM  &  S 
faculties  and  services  for  the  provision 
of  authorized  rehabUitation  services 
under  chapter  31.  Under  current  law 
DM  &  s  provides  certain  rehabilitative 
services  under  chapter  17  of  title  38  as 
part  of  hospital  and  medical  care  of 
veterans,  generally  with  little  coordina- 
tion with  chapter  31  programs. 

In  addition,  in  providing  rehabilita- 
tion services  DM  &  s  receives  no  reim- 
bursement from  chapter  31  entitlement 
funds,  even  if  the  veteran  or  veterans 
l°r^M^7^,^^''^  chapter  31  entitlement 
and  ehgibUity  and  are  referred  for  the 
services  by  a  chapter  31  counselor.  The 
amendment.  In  order  to  assure  better 
coordination  of  rehabilitation  services  to 
chapter  31  participants  and  to  encour- 
age more  comprehensive  rehabUitation 


services  for  disabled  veterans  receiving 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  domicUiary 
care  through  DM  &  S,  would  provide 
for  the  Administrator  to  contract  with 
DM  &  S  for  the  purchase  of  rehabUita- 
tion services  from  DM  &  S  facilities  and 
services  for  those  veterans  participating 
in  a  chapter  31  program  of  rehabilitation. 
In  addition  to  helping  assure  greater 
coordination  between  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  benefits,  which  administers 
chapter  31  programs,  and  DM  &  S  in 
the  provision  of  rehabilitation  programs 
to  veterans.  I  believe  that  this  provision 
in  the  amendment  would  contribute 
greatly  to  enhancing  DM  &  S  rehabiU- 
tation  efforts — a  major  goal  of  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Max  Cle- 
land — because  the  services  that  it  would 
provide  under  chapter  31  would  be  paid 
for  out  of  entitlement  funding  under 
that  chapter  rather  than  the  overex- 
tended funds  appropriated  generally  for 
medical  care — funds  which  DM  &  S 
must  apportion  among  various  com- 
peting needs  of  eligible  veterans  for  care 
and  treatment.  This  provision  would 
triUy  assure  primacy  of  rehabUitation  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
within  the  VA  by  providing  for  a  secure 
source  of  funding  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment needed  for  such  rehabilitation. 

F.  VETERANS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
REHABILITATION 

The  House-passed  bill,  but  not  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  would  establish  a  Vet- 
eran's Advisory  Committee  on  Rehabili- 
tation. I  believe  that  such  a  committee 
is  very  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
assuring  ongoing.  Independent  assess- 
ments of  veteran's  rehabilitation  needs 
and  VA  programs  and  activities  to  meet 
those  needs  and  to  increase  coordina- 
tion of  all  VA  resources  devoted  to  as- 
pects of  rehabilitation,  especially  as  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  of  Veterans'  Benefits  with- 
in the  VA. 

Thus,  the  amendment  includes  the 
House-passed  provisions  with  modifica- 
tions specifying  that  the  voting  mem- 
bership shall  be  appointed  from  the  gen- 
eral public,  that  no  less  than  half  the  vot- 
ing membership  must  be  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans,  and  that  the 
committee  shall  also  include  individuals 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  certain 
fields  relevant  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
veterans. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  help  assure 
adequate  coordination  within  the  VA 
and  among  relevant  Federal  agencies  and 
to  provide  the  committee  with  the  per- 
spectives of  those  Federal  officials  with 
particularly  relevant  responsibilities,  the 
amendment  would  include  as  ex  officio 
nonvoting  members  representatives  of 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  Depertment  of  Veterans' 
Benefits,  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Handicapped  Research  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
The  amendment  also  makes  clear  that 
an  annual  evaluative  report  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  committee  to 
the  Administrator  and  the  Congress. 


TECHNICAL,    CONFORMING    AND     MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  con- 
tains certain  technical  amendments,  in- 
cluded in  the  administration  bill  to  bar — 
consistent  with  current  law  limitations 
that  bar  double  payment  in  the  case  of 
other  educational  allowances — a  veter- 
ans' receipt  of  a  subsistence  allowance 
under  chapter  31  concurrently  with  ac- 
tive duty  service  or  training  under  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
and  to  include  chapter  31  benefits  in 
the  present  title  38  provision  limiting  the 
number  of  months  of  benefits  an  indi- 
vidual may  receive  under  two  or  more 
VA  education  programs. 

The  amendment  would  also  add  to 
chapter  34  a  provision  substantially  iden- 
tical to  that  discussed  above,  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  an  educational 
assistance  aUowance  to  an  individual 
institutionalized  in  a  VA  medical  facility 
or  other  medical  facility  at  VA  expense. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  revise  the  provision  in  chap- 
ter 32  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  post 
Vietnam-era  veteran's  educational  as- 
sistance program,  with  respect  to  the 
current  law  provision  designating  those 
to  whom  a  deceased  participants  unused 
contributions  to  the  chapter  32  educa- 
tional fund  are  to  be  paid.  Under  current 
law,  such  unused  contributions  are  paid 
to  the  person  or  persons  designated  by 
the  deceased  participant  as  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  participant's  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  policy,  or. 
where  the  participant  had  no  SGLI  pol- 
icy or  had  made  no  such  designation,  to 
the  deceased  participant's  estate. 

I  agree  with  the  approach  reflected  in 
current  law  that  payment  be  made  di- 
rectly to  those  persons  whom  the  par- 
ticipant probably  would  have  liked  to  re- 
ceive his  or  her  unused  contributions — 
instead  of  being  paid  to  the  participant's 
estate — and  that  the  designated  SGLI 
beneficiaries  may  be  presumed  to  be 
those  whom  the  participant  would  de- 
sire to  be  benefited. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  current 
law  goes  far  enough  in  enabling  pay- 
ment to  be  made  directly  to  the  persons 
who,  in  aU  likelihood,  the  participant 
would  have  wished  to  receive  payment  if 
the  participant  is  not  covered  under 
SGLI  or  has  not  designated  an  SGLI 
beneficiary. 

Thus,  the  amendment  would  amend 
the  provision  involved  to  provide  that 
the  deceased  participant's  unused  con- 
tributions to  the  educational  fund  be 
paid  to  the  participant's  SGLI  bene- 
ficiary, or,  if  the  participant  is  not  cov- 
ered under  SGLI  or  has  not  designated 
a  beneficiary,  to  the  participant's  sur- 
viving spouse,  or,  if  there  is  no  surviving 
spouse,  to  the  participant's  surviving 
child  or  children,  in  equal  shares,  thus 
simplifying  payment  and  tax  conse- 
quences in  these  instances.  Under  the 
amendment,  only  where  there  is  no  sur- 
viving spouse  or  child  woiUd  payment  be 
made  to  the  participant's  estate. 

FinaUy.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  indi- 
cate at  this  point  that  the  committee 
staff  Is  preparing  further  amendments 
to  be  added  to  this  bill  shortly  which 
would  expand  further  various  serv'ces, 
benefits,  and  opportunities  in  connection 


with  the  employment  and  on- job  train- 
ing of  service-connected  disabled  chap- 
ter 31  participants,  other  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
This  additional  legislation  will  include  a 
statutory  codification  of  the  Department 
of  Labor's  disabled  veterans  outreach 
program,  and  wiU  be  finalized  after  the 
committee's  March  4  hearing  on  the  em- 
ployment and  training  needs  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

S.  1188  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
I  am  submitting  would  become  effective 
on  October  1,  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  I 
am  submitting  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  to  be  followed  by  a  docu- 
ment that  I  have  had  prepared  to  show 
changes  made  in  existing  law  by  the 
amendment. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disabled 

Veterans  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1980". 

TITLE  I— REHABILITATION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■CHAPTER  31— TRAINING  AND  REHABIL- 

ITATTON      FOR      SERVICE-CONNECTED 

DISABLED  VETERANS 

"Sec. 

"1500.  Piirpose. 
"1601.  Definitions. 
"1502.  Basic  entitlement. 
"1503.  Periods  of  eligibility. 
"1504.  Scope  of  services  and  assistance. 
"1505.  Duration  of  rehabilitation  programs. 
"1506.  Initial  and  extended  evaluations;  de- 
terminations regarding  serious  em- 
ployment handicap. 
"1607.  Individualized   vocational  rehabilita- 
tion plan. 
"1508.  Allowances. 
"1509.  Entitlement    to    Independent    living 

services  and  assistance. 
"1510.  Leaves  of  absence. 
"1511.  Regulations   to   promote   satisfactory 

conduct  and  cooperation. 
"1512.  Revolving  fund  loans. 
"1513.  Books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
"1614.  Vocational   rehabilitation   for   hospi- 
talized    members    of    the    Armed 
Forces  and  veterans. 
"1615.  Vocational  rehabilitation  outside  the 

United  States. 
"1516.  Rehabilitation  resources. 
"1517.  Employment  assistance. 
"1518.  Personnel  training  and  development. 
"1519.  Rehabilitation    research    and    special 

projects. 
"1520.  Pilot  program  of  independent  living 

services  and  assistance. 
"1621.  Veterans'  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
habilitation. 
"{  1600.  ''urpose 

"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  to  pro- 
vide for  ^1]  services  and  assistance  necessary 
to  enable    veterans   with   service-connected 
disabilities  to  achieve  maximum  Independ- 
ence In  the  functions  of  dally  living,  and.  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  become  em- 
ployable and  to  obtain  and  maintain  suit- 
able employment. 
"5  1501.  Definitions 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)  The  term  'medical  condition'  means 
a  disability.  Including  an  alcohol   or  drug 


dependence  or  abuse  disability,  or  combina- 
tion of  disabilities  of  a  veteran. 

"(2)  The  term  'program  of  education'  has 
the  meaning  provided  in  section  1652(b)  of 
this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  "program  of  Independent 
living  services  and  assistance'  Includes  both 

(A)  the  services  provided  for  in  this  chapter 
that  are  needed  to  enable  a  veteran  to 
achieve  Independence  in  the  functions  of 
daily  living,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
such  counseling,  diagnostic,  medical,  social, 
psychological,  and  educational  services  as 
are  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
needed  for  such  veteran  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum independence  in  such  functions,  and 

(B)  the  assistance  authorized  by  this  chap- 
ter for  such  veteraii. 

"(4)  The  term  'rehabilitated'  means  ren- 
dered employable  in  the  occupation  for 
which  a  vocational  rehabUitation  program 
has  been  provided  under  this  chapter. 

"(5)  The  term  'rehabilitation  program' 
means  (A)  a  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, or  (B)(i)  a  program  of  independent 
living  services  and  assistance  for  a  veteran 
for  whom  a  vocational  goal  has  lieen  de- 
termined not  to  be  feasible,  and  (li)  the  as- 
sistance authorized  by  this  chapter  for  such 
veteran. 

"(6)  The  term  'serious  employment  handi- 
cap' means  a  significant  Impairment  of  an 
individual's  ability  to  prepare  for,  obtain,  or 
retain  employment  consistent  with  such  in- 
dividual's abilities,  aptitudes,  and  interests. 

"(7)  The  term  'vocational  goal'  means  a 
gainful  employment  status  that  is  consistent 
with  an  individual's  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
Interests. 

"(8)  The  term  'vocational  rehabilitation 
program'  includes  both  (A)  the  services  pro- 
vided for  in  this  chapter  that  are  needed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
such  counseling,  diagnostic,  medical,  social, 
psychological,  independent  living,  economic, 
educational,  vocational,  and  employment 
services  as  are  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  needed  in  order  (1)  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  vocational  goal  is  feasible 
for  a  veteran.  (11)  to  Improve  such  veteran's 
potential  to  participate  in  a  program  of  serv- 
ices designed  to  achieve  a  vocational  goal, 
and  (ill)  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  for  whom 
a  vocational  goal  is  determined  to  be  feasi- 
ble, to  enable  such  veteran  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum Independence  in  the  functions  of  dally 
living  and  to  become,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  employable  and  to  obtain  and 
maintain  suitable  employment,  and  (B)  the 
assistance  authorized  by  this  chapter  for  a 
veteran  receiving  any  of  the  services  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 
"§  1502.  Basic  entitlement 

"A  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  rehabilita- 
tion under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  chapter  if  such  veteran — 

"(1)  has  a  service-connected  disability 
which  is.  or  but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement 
pay  would  be.  compensable  under  chapter  1 1 
of  this  title  and  which  was  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated Inservlce  on  or  after  September 
16.  1940:  and 

"(2)  was  released  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  or  is.  pending  discharge, 
hospitalized  in  a  hospital  over  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  jurisdiction. 
"5  1603.  Periods  of  eligibility 

"(a)  Unless  a  longer  period  of  eligibility  is 
authorized  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  (c), 
or  (d)  of  this  section,  educational  assist- 
ance or  rehabilitation  may  not  be  afforded  to 
a  veteran  under  this  chapter  after  the  end 
of  the  ten -year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  such  veteran's  discharge  or  release. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  a  veteran  has  been  prevented  from  en- 


tering or  completing  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  under  this  chapter  within  the 
period  of  eligibility  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  because  a  medical  condi- 
tion made  it  infeasible  for  such  veteran  to 
participate  in  such  a  program,  the  ten-year 
period  of  eligibUity  shall  not  run  during  the 
period  of  time  that  such  veteran  was  so 
prevented  from  participating  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  veteran  has  been  prevented  from  entering 
or  completing  a  vocational  rehabUitation 
program  under  this  chapter  within  the 
period  of  eligibility  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  t>ecause  (A)  such  vet- 
eran bad  not  met  the  requirement  of  a  dis- 
charge or  release  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  before  (1)  a  change,  cor- 
rection, or  modification  of  a  discharge  or  dis- 
missal made  pursuant  to  section  1553  of 
title  10,  (li)  a  correction  of  the  mUitary 
records  of  the  service  department  concerned 
under  section  1552  of  title  10,  or  (ill)  other 
corrective  action  by  competent  authority, 
or  (B)  such  veteran's  discharge  or  dismissal 
was,  under  section  3103  of  this  title,  a  bar 
to  benefits  under  this  title  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator made  a  determination  that  such 
discharge  or  dismissal  is  not  a  bar  to  such 
benefits,  the  ten-year  period  of  ellglbUlty 
shall  run  from  the  date  on  which  such  veter- 
an's discbarge  or  dismissal  was  so  changed, 
corrected,  or  modified  or  the  Administrator 
made  such  determination,  as  appropriate. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  veteran  has  been  prevented  from  entering 
or  completing  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  under  this  chapter  within  the 
period  of  eligibility  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  because  such  veteran  had 
not  established  the  existence  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  which  is  compensable 
under  chapter  11  of  this  title  and  such  vet- 
eran has  a  serious  employment  handicap, 
vocational  rehabUitation  may  be  afforded 
such  veteran  during  the  ten-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  notification  Is 
mailed  to  such  veteran  that  it  has  been 
determined  that  such  disability  exists. 

"(c)  A  veteran  who  Is  in  need  of  services 
to  overcome  a  serious  employment  handicap 
may  be  afforded  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
eligibility  otherwise  applicable  to  such  vet- 
eran if  the  Administrator  determines  an  ex- 
tension of  the  applicable  period  of  eligibility 
to  be  necessary  for  such  veteran  based  upon 
such  veteran's  particular  employment  handi- 
cap and  need  for  such  services  if — 

"(1)  such  veteran  had  not  previously  been 
rehabilitated  under  this  chapter: 

"(2)  such  veteran  had  previously  been  re- 
habUitated  under  this  chapter  but  (A)  the 
occupation  for  which  such  veteran  had  been 
so  rehabilitated  was  not  appropriate  In  view 
of  such  veteran's  employment  handicap  and 
abilities,  or  (B)  such  need  for  such  services 
has  developed  from,  or  as  a  result  of,  a 
change  in  such  veteran's  service-connected 
disability  that  precludes  such  veteran  from 
performing  the  duties  of  the  occupation  for 
which  such  veteran  previously  received  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  under  this  chapter:  or 

"(3)  the  Administrator  determines,  under 
regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe,  that  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
eligibility  of  such  veteran  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  A  veteran  whose  disability  or  disabili- 
ties are  so  severe  that  a  vocational  goal  for 
such  veteran  is  determined  not  to  be  feasible 
may  be  afforded  a  program  of  Independent 
living  services  and  assistance  under  this 
chapter  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
eligibility  otherwise  applicable  to  such  vet- 
eran if  the  Administrator  determines  an  ex- 
tension of  the  period  of  eligibility  of  such 
veteran  Is  necessarv  for  s'ch  veteran  to 
achieve  maximum  Independence. 
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"1 1604.  Scc^>e  of  services  and  assistance 

"(a)  Services  and  assistance  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  provide  under  this  chapter, 
pursuant  to  regulations  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe,  shall  Idclude — 

"(1)  evaluation  of  the  potential  for  re- 
habilitation of  a  veteran.  Including  diag- 
nostic and  related  services  (A)  to  determine 
whether  such  veteran's  disability  or  disabili- 
ties cause  a  serious  employment  handicap 
and  whether  a  vocational  goal  Is  feasible  for 
such  veteran,  and  (B)  to  provide  a  basis  for 
planning  a  suitable  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  or  a  program  of  services  to  Improve 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  potential  or  In- 
dependent living  status  of  such  veteran,  as 
appropriate; 

"(2)  educational,  vocational,  psychologi- 
cal, employment,  and  personal  adjustment 
counseling: 

"(3)  an  allowance  and  other  appropriate 
assistance,  as  authorized  by  section  1508  of 
this  title: 

"(4)  a  work  study  allowance  as  author- 
ized by  section  1685  of  this  title: 

"(5)  placement  services  to  effect  suit- 
able placement  In  employment,  and  post- 
placement  services  to  attempt  to  assure 
satisfactory    adjustment    In    employment; 

"(6)  personal  adjustment  and  work  ad- 
justment training: 

"(7)  vocational  and  other  training  serv- 
ices and  assistance.  Including  individual- 
ized tutorial  assistance,  tuition,  fees,  books, 
supplies,  and  licensing  fees,  and  equipment 
and  other  training  materials  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  in  the  Individual  case; 

"(8)  loans  as  authorized  by  section  1611 
of  this  title; 

"(9)  treatment,  care  and  services  de- 
scribed m  chapter  17  of  this  title; 

"(10)  prosthetic  appliances,  eyeglasses, 
and  other  corrective  and  assistive   devices; 

"(11)  services  to  a  veteran's  family  as 
necessary  for  the  effective  rehablUUtlon  of 
such  veteran; 

"(12)  for  the  most  severely  disabled  vet- 
erans requiring  homebound  training  or  self 
employment,  or  both  homebound  training 
and  self  employment,  such  license  fees,  es- 
sential equipment,  supplies,  and  minimum 
stocks  of  materials  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  such  a  vet- 
eran to  begin  employment  and  are  within 
the  criteria  and  cost  limitations  that  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe  in  regulations 
for  the  furnishing  of  such  fees,  equipment 
supplies,  and  stocks; 

"(13)  travel  and  Incidental  expenses  un- 
der the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In 
section  111  of  this  title,  plus.  In  the  case  of 
a  veteran  who  because  of  such  veteran's  dis- 
ability has  transportation  expenses  in  ad- 
dition to  those  Incurred  by  persons  not  so 
disabled,  a  special  transportation  allowance 
to  defray  such  additional  expenses  during 
rehabilitation.  Job  seeking,  and  the  Initial 
employment  stage;    and 

"(14)  special  services  related  to  blindness 
and  deafness,  such  as 

"(A)  language  training,  speech  and  voice 
correction,  training  in  ambulation,  and  one- 
hand  typewriting; 

"(B)  orientation,  adjustment,  mobility, 
reader.  Interpreter,  and  related  services;  and 

"(C)  telecommunications,  sensory,  and 
other  technical  aids  and  devices. 

"(b)  A  program  of  Independent  living 
services  and  assistance  may  Include  the  types 
of  services  and  assistance  described  In  sec- 


tion 702  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29U.S.C.  796). 

"(c)   A  rehabilitation  program  (including 
individual  courses)  to  be  pursued  by  a  vet- 
eran shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator. 
"§  1505.  Duration  of  rehabilitation  programs 

"(a)  The  period  of  time  for  extended  eval- 
uation to  evaluate  or  to  Improve  the  re- 
habilitation potential  of  a  veteran  for  whom 
the  feasibility  of  achieving  a  vocational  goal 
Is  undetermined  may  not  exceed  twelve 
months,  except  that  such  period  of  time  may 
be  extended  for  additional  periods  of  up  to 
six  months  each  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that,  during  the  extended  period  con- 
cerned, It  Is  reasonably  likely  that  a  deter- 
mination can  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
veteran  as  to  whether  the  achievement  of  a 
vocational  goal  is  feasible. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  a  veteran  under  this  chapter  fol- 
lowing a  determination  of  the  feasibility  of 
achieving  a  vocational  goal  may  not  exceed 
forty-eight  months,  except  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  veteran  who  Is  determined  to  have  a 
serious  employment  handicap,  the  counsel- 
ing and  placement  and  postplacement  serv- 
ices described  In  section  lS04(a)  (2)  and  (5) 
of  this  title  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional period  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  extend  fur- 
ther the  period  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  a  veteran  with  a  serious  employment 
handicap  under  the  circumstances  described 
In  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  section  1503(c)  of 
this  title  to  the  extent  that  an  extension  of 
such  period  is  necessary  to  enable  such  vet- 
eran to  achieve  a  vocational  goal. 

"(d)  Unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  a  longer  period  is  necessary  and  likely 
to  result  in  a  substantial  Improvement  in  a 
veterans  ability  to  live  and  function  Inde- 
pendently, a  program  of  Independent  living 
services  and  assistance  for  a  veteran  under 
this  chapter  following  a  determination  that 
such  veteran's  disability  or  disabilities  are 
so  severe  that  the  achievement  of  a  voca- 
tional goal  Is  not  feasible  may  not  exceed 
twenty-four  months. 

"§  1506.    Initial    and    extended    evaluations; 
determinations    regarding    seri- 
ous    employment     handicap 
"(a)    A  veteran  with   a  service-connected 
disability  who  applies  for  benefits  under  this 
chapter   shall   be   provided   with   an    Initial 
evaluation   consisting   of   such   services   de- 
scribed  in  section    1504(a)(1)    of  this  title 
as  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  such 
veteran  has  or  may  have  a  serious  employ- 
ment handicap. 

"(b)  A  veteran  as  to  whom  it  is  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  that  a 
serious  employment  handicap  exists  or  may 
exist  shall  be  provided  with  extended  evalua- 
tion consisting  of  services  described  in  sec- 
tion 1504(a)(1)  of  this  title,  such  services 
under  this  chapter  as  the  Administrator 
determines  necessary  to  Improve  such  vet- 
eran's potential  for  participation  In  a  pro- 
gram of  services  designed  to  achieve  a  voca- 
tional goal,  and  appropriate  assistance  as 
authorized  by  section  1508  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  period 
of  extended  evaluation  for  a  veteran  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  (including  any 
extensions  under  section  1506(a)  of  this 
title),  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  such  veteran  has  a  serious  employ- 
ment handict^j;  and  a  veteran  who  Is  deter- 
mined to  have  a  serious  employment  handi- 
cap and  as  to  whom  it  is  determined  that 
the  achievement  of  a  vocational  goal  is  feasi- 


ble shall  be  provided  with  an  Individualized 
written  plan  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
shall  be  afforded  counseling  In  accordance 
with  such  plan. 

"(d)  In  connection  vrith  each  period  of  ex- 
tended evaluation  of  a  veteran  and  each 
rehabilitation  program  for  a  veteran  who  la 
determined  to  have  a  serious  employment 
handicap,  the  Administrator  shall  assign  a 
Veterans'  Administration  employee  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  and  followup 
of  the  provision  of  services  and  assistance 
under  this  chapter  to  such  veteran. 

"9  1507.  Individualized  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion plan 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  formulate  an 
Individualized  written  plan  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  a  veteran  described  in  sec- 
tion lS06(c)  of  this  title.  Such  plan  shall 
be  developed  Jointly  with  such  veteran,  and 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to  (1)  a 
statement  of  long  range  rehabilitation  goals 
for  such  veteran  and  Intermediate  rehabilita- 
tion objectives  related  to  achieving  such 
goals,  (2)  a  statement  of  the  specific  services 
and  assistance  to  be  provided  under  this 
chapter,  (3)  the  projected  date  for  the  ini- 
tiation and  the  anticipated  duration  of  each 
such  service,  (4)  objective  criteria  and  an 
evaluation  procedure  and  schedule  for  de- 
termining whether  such  objectives  and  goals 
are  being  achieved,  and  (5)  the  name  and 
business  address  and  telephone  number  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  employee  as- 
signed responsibility  for  the  management 
and  followup  of  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices and  assistance  to  such  veteran. 

"(b)  The  plan  formulated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  a  veteran  shall 
be  reviewed  at  least  annually,  and  each  such 
veteran  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  each  review  of  such  plan  and 
Jointly  to  redevelop  such  plan. 

"(c)  Prior  to  agreeing  to  a  plan  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  to  any  re- 
development or  denial  of  redevelopment  of 
a  plan  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
a  veteran  shall  be  Informed  of  such  veterans' 
opportunity  for  a  review  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  sentence.  If  a  veteran  does  not 
agree  to  such  plan,  redevelopment,  or  denial 
of  redevelopment,  the  plan  as  proposed  to- 
gether with  a  written  statement,  prepared  by 
or  for  such  veteran,  of  such  veteran's  objec- 
tions to  such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Administrator  or  the  Administrator's  desig- 
nee in  the  Central  Office  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  decision  shall  be  rendered 
on  such  review  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  veteran  sub- 
mits a  written  request  for  such  review  to  the 
person  described  In  subsection  (a)  (5)  of  this 
section. 

"§  1508.  Allowances 

"(a)  Unless  a  veteran  elects  to  receive  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  each  veteran 
shall  be  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  during  a  period 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  a  pe- 
riod of  (1)  extended  evaluation,  (2)  par- 
ticipation in  a  rehabilitation  program  under 
this  chapter,  and  (3)  postvocatlonal  rehabil- 
itation training  (not  to  exceed  two  months). 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  subsistence  allowance  paid  to  a 
veteran  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table,  and  shall  be  the  monthly  amount 
shown  in  column  II,  in,  rv,  or  V  (whichever 
is  applicable  as  determined  by  the  veteran's 
dependency  status)  opposite  the  appropriate 
type  of  program  being  pursued  as  specified 
In  column  I: 
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"Column  I 


Cotumn  II 


Column  III 


Column  IV 


Column  V 


Type  ol  program 


No  dependents     One  dependent  T»vo  dependents   More  than  two  dependents 


Inititutional  trainlni: 

Full-time     

Three-quarter  time 

Half-time 

Farm  cooperative,  apprentice,  or  other  on-job 

traininj:  Full-time 

On-iob  training  or  work  e«perience  for  no  or 

nominal  pay  in  Federal  agency:  Full-time 

Extended  evaluation ;  Full-time 

Independent  living  training: 

Full-time 

Three-quarter-time 

Half-time 


The  amount  in  column 
IV,  plus  the  to(lo»»ing 
lor  each  dependent  in 
excess  of  two: 

$277 
208 
138 

$343 

258 
171 

$404 

302 
202 

IS 

242 

292 

33? 

22 

277 
277 

343 
343 

s 

30 
30 

277 
208 
138 

343 
2S8 
171 

404 
302 

202 

30 
22 
IS 

,iMI 


"(c)(1)  If  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  a  veteran  includes  training  on 
the  Job  by  an  employer  in  any  month,  such 
employer  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  statement  in  writing  show- 
ing any  wage,  compensation,  or  other  income 
paid  by  the  employer  to  such  veteran  for 
such  month,  directly  or  indirectly.  Based 
upon  such  written  statement,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  reduce  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  of  such  veteran  to  an  amount 
considered  equitable  and  Just. 

'•(2)  A  veteran  pursuing  on -Job  training 
or  work  experience  as  part  of  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  in  a  Federal  agency 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1516(a)(1) 
of  this  title  for  no  or  nominal  pay  shall  be 
paid  the  appropriate  subsistence  rate  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  an 
Institutional  program. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe  not  inconsistent  with 
regulations  governing  the  determination  of 
full-time  status  and  part-time  status  under 
chapter  34  of  this  title,  define  full-time  and 
each  part-time  status  for  veterans  partici- 
pating in  rehabilitation  programs  under  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  A  veteran  undergoing  extended  evalu- 
ation on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  may  be 
paid  a  proportional  subsistence  allowance  in 
accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe. 

"(3)  During  the  two-month  period  follow- 
ing a  determination  that  a  veteran  with  a 
serious  employment  handicap  is  rehabili- 
tated, such  veteran  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
the  full-time  benefits  payable  for  the  type 
of  rehabilitation  program  that  such  veteran 
pursued. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  pursuing  a 
rehabilitation  program  on  a  full-time  resi- 
dential basis  in  a  specialized  rehabilitation 
facility,  the  Adminstrator  shall  be  author- 
ized, upon  the  request  of  such  veteran,  to  pay 
to  such  facility  the  cost  of  such  veteran's 
room  and  board  and  to  pay  to  such  veteran 
that  portion  of  the  allowance  for  dependents 
payable,  as  determined  by  such  veteran's  de- 
pendency status,  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  a  full-time  Institutional  pro- 
gram. 

"(f)  To  the  extent  that  a  veteran  who  is 
determined  not  to  have  a  serious  employment 
handicap  has  remaining  eligibility  for  and 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits under  chapter  34  of  this  title,  such  vet- 
eran may  elect,  in  lieu  of  services  and  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter other  than  this  subsection,  to  pursue  a 
program  of  education  and  receive  an  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  and  other  assist- 
ance as  authorized  under  chapter  34  of  this 
title,  together  with  such  services  under  sec- 
tion 1504  (2),  (5),  (6),  and  (11)  of  this  title 
as  such  veteran  may  request  and  the  Admin- 


istrator determines  to  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  if  the 
Administrator  approves  such  veteran's 
chosen  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  of  such  program.  In  the 
event  that  such  veteran  makes  such  an  elec- 
tion, the  terms  and  conditions,  including 
allowances  and  other  assistance,  applicable 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
under  such  chapter  shall  apply. 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  a  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  under  this  chap- 
ter while  incarcerated  In  a  Federal,  State, 
county,  or  local  prison  or  Jail,  shall  be  paid 
as  follows : 

"(A)  If  such  veteran  has  no  dependents, 
the  Adnilnlstrator  shall  withhold  such  allow- 
ance while  such  veteran  Is  so  incarcerated 
and  pay  such  amount  to  such  veteran  upon 
such  veteran's  release  from  prison  or  Jail  or, 
at  the  request  of  such  veteran,  purchase 
with  such  allowance  and  hold  for  such  vet- 
eran United  States  Government  securities 
and  deliver  them  to  such  veteran  upon  such 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  Jail. 

"(B)  If  such  veteran  has  one  or  more  de- 
pendents, the  Administrator  shall  pay  such 
allowance  to  such  veteran's  dependent  or  de- 
pendents (or  legal  guardian  or  guardians 
thereof)  designated  by  such  veteran  to  re- 
ceive such  allowance,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  both  the  veteran  and  the  designated  de- 
pendent or  dependents  (or  legal  guardian 
or  guardians  thereof)  so  request.  If  such 
veteran  does  not  request  the  Administrator 
to  pay  to  a  particular  dependent  of  such 
veteran  any  amount  payable  on  account  of 
such  dependent  or  such  dependent  does  not 
Join  in  such  request,  the  amount  involved 
shall  not  be  paid  to  or  accrued  by  such  vet- 
eran. The  Administrator  shall,  while  such 
veteran  is  so  incarcerated,  withhold  any 
amount  of  such  allowance,  not  payable  on 
accotmt  of  a  dependent  or  dependents,  that 
is  accrued  by  such  veteran  and  shall  pay 
such  amount  to  such  veteran  upon  such  vet- 
eran's release  from  prison  or  Jail  or,  at  the 
request  of  such  veteran,  purchase  with  such 
amount  and  hold  for  such  veteran  United 
States  Government  securities  and  deliver 
them  to  such  veteran  upon  such  veteran's  re- 
lease from  prison  or  Jail. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  under  this  chapter 
while  placed  and  residing  in  a  halfway  house 
or  while  participating  in  a  work-release  pro- 
gram. 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  for  a  veteran  who  has  elected  to 
receive  such  allowance  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section  and  who  is  pur- 
suing an  institutional  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  while  incarcerated  In  a 


Federal,  State,  cotmty,  or  local  prison  or  JmU, 
shall  be  computed  and  paid  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  such  veteran  is  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  on  a  half-time  or  more 
bsisis  and  has  no  dependents,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  pay  such  veteran  such  amount, 
not  in  excess  of  the  appropriate  rate,  as  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  established 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  required  of  simi- 
larly circumstanced  nonveterans  pursuing 
the  same  program.  The  Administrator  shall 
withhold  any  amount  in  excess  of  such  cost 
and  pay  such  amount  to  such  veteran  upon 
such  veteran's  release  from  prison  or  Jail  or. 
at  the  request  of  such  veteran,  purchase  with 
such  excess  amount  and  hold  for  such  vet- 
eran United  States  Government  securities 
and  deliver  them  to  such  veteran  upon  such 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  Jail. 

"(B)  If  such  veteran  Is  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  on  a  half-time  or  more 
basis  and  has  one  or  more  dependents,  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  such  veteran  such 
amount,  not  in  excess  of  such  appropriate 
rate,  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  re- 
quired of  similarly  circumstanced  nonvet- 
erans pursuing  the  same  program;  and  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  any  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  such  cost  to  such  veteran's  dependent 
or  dependents  (or  legal  guardian  or  guard- 
ians thereof)  designated  by  such  veteran  to 
receive  such  excess  amount,  but  only  if  both 
the  veteran  and  the  designated  dependent 
or  dependents  (or  legal  guardian  or  guard- 
ians thereof)  so  request.  If  such  veteran 
does  not  request  the  Administrator  to  pay 
to  a  particular  dependent  of  such  veteran 
any  amount  payable  on  account  of  such  de- 
pendent or  such  dependent  does  not  Join  In 
such  request,  the  amount  involved.  If  not 
payable  to  such  veteran  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subparagraph,  shall  not  be  paid 
to  or  accrued  by  such  veteran.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  pay  any  excess  amount  accrued 
by  such  veteran  to  such  veteran  upon  such 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  Jail  or,  at 
the  request  of  such  veteran,  purchase  with 
such  excess  amount  and  hold  for  such  vet- 
eran United  States  Government  securities 
and  deliver  them  to  such  veteran  upon  such 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  Jail. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  veteran  who  Is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  under  this  chapter  while  placed 
and  residing  in  a  halfway  house  or  while 
participating  in  a  work-release  program. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  pursuing 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  program  while 
institutionalized  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domiciliary 
facility,  or  in  a  facility  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator, under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
17  of  this  title,  has  contracted  for  such  vet- 
eran's care  at  Veterans'  Administration  ex- 
pense, the  subsistence  or  (If  such  veteran  has 
made  an  election  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section)  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance appropriate  for  the  type  of  training 
pursued  shall,  after  such  veteran  has  been  so 
institutionalized  for  thirty  days,  accrue  and 
be  withheld  (and  converted  to  securities), 
paid  to  dependents,  and  paid  to  such  veteran 
upon  discharge  from  such  facility  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (g)  or  (h)  of  this  section,  as  appro- 
priate, except  that  the  Administrator  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  such  veteran,  pay  to 
such  veteran  all  or  part  of  such  monthly 
allowance  payments  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  continuing  financial  ob- 
ligations of  such  veteran. 

"(J)  Pajrment  of  a  subsistence  allowance 
may  be  made  in  advance  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1780(d)  of  this 
title. 
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"1 1509.  Entitlement   to   independent   living 
services  and  assistance 

"A  veteran  who  \s  prevented  from  entering 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  program  under 
this  chapter  because  such  veteran's  disability 
or  disabilities  are  so  severe  that  It  is  deter- 
mined that  the  achievement  of  a  vocational 
goal  is  not  feasible  shall  be  entitled,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1520  of 
this  title,  to  a  program  of  Independent  liv- 
ing services  and  assistance  designed  to  en- 
able such  veteran  to  achieve  maximum  in- 
dependence In  the  functions  of  daily  living. 
"I  1510.  Leaves  of  absence 

"The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  the  Administrator  determines 
necessary  for  granting  leaves  of  absence  to 
veterans  pursuing  a  rehabilitation  program 
under  this  chapter.  During  authorized  leaves 
of  absence,  a  veteran  shall  be  considered  to 
be  pursuing  such  program. 
"§1511.  Regulations  to  promote  satisfactory 
conduct  and  cooperation 

"The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
determines  necessary  to  promote  satisfactory 
conduct  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  vet- 
erans who  are  pursuing  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams under  this  chapter.  If  a  veteran  falls 
to  maintain  satisfactory  conduct  or  coopera- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  discontinue 
services  and  assistance  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  mitigating  circum- 
stances exist.  In  any  case  in  which  such 
services  and  assistance  have  been  discon- 
tinued, the  Administrator  may  relnstitute 
such  services  and  assistance  only  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that — 

"(1)  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct or  cooperation  of  such  veteran  has 
been  removed;  and 

"(2)  the  rehabilitation  program  which 
such  veteran  proposes  to  pursue  (whether 
the  same  or  revised)  is  suitable  to  such 
veteran's  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  Interests. 
"§  1512.  Revolving  fund  loans 

"The  revolving  fund  established  pursuant 
to  part  VII  of  Veterans  Regulations  Num- 
bered 1(a)  is  continued  in  effect,  and  may 
be  used  by  the  Administrator,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  for 
making  advances,  not  In  excess  of  twice 
the  full-time  institutional  monthly  sub- 
sistence allowance  for  a  veteran  with  no 
dependents,  as  set  forth  In  section  1508(b) 
of  this  title,  to  veterans  pursuing  rehabili- 
tation programs  under  this  chapter.  Such 
advances,  and  advances  from  such  fund 
made  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1980, 
shall  bear  no  Interest  and  shall  be  repaid 
in  such  Installments,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  by  proper  deductions 
from  future  payments  of  compensation, 
pension,  subsistence  allowance,  educational 
assistance  allowance,  or  retirement  pay. 
'■§  1513.  Books,  supplies,  and  equipment 

"Any  books,  supplies,  or  equipment  fur- 
nished a  veteran  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  deemed  released  to  such  veteran,  except 
that  If  the  Administrator  determines  that, 
because  of  fault  on  such  veteran's  part,  such 
veteran  has  failed  to  complete  the  course 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  Administra- 
tor may  require  such  veteran  to  return  any 
or  all  of  such  books,  supplies,  or  equipment 
not  actually  expended,  or  to  repay  the  rea- 
sonable value  thereof.  Such  books,  supplies, 
and  equipment  may  be  turned  In  to  edu- 
cational or  training  institutions  for  credit 
under  such  terms  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Administrator,  or  may  be  disposed  of 
In  such  other  manner  as  the  Administrator 
may  determine. 


"§  1514.  Vocational  rehabilitation  for  hospi- 
talized members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans 

"(a)  Services  and  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter  to  an  individual 
who  is  hospitalized  pending  discharge  from 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  If  such 
individual  would  be  eligible  for  such  services 
and  assistance  except  for  the  fact  that  such 
individual  has  not  been  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  such  service.  In  such  cases,  no 
subsistence  allowance  shall  be  paid. 

"(b)  Service  and  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter  to  a  veteran  who 
is  Institutionalized  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domi- 
ciliary facility  or.  where  feasible,  in  any  other 
hospital  or  medical  facility. 

■■§  1515.  Vocational  rehabilitation  outside 
the  United  States 

"Pursuant  to  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe,  a  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  under  this  chapter 
may  be  provided  outside  the  United  States 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
training  Is  (1)  necessary  in  the  particular 
case  to  provide  the  preparation  needed  to 
render  a  veteran  employable  and  enable  such 
veteran  to  obtain  and  retain  suitable  em- 
ployment, and  (2)  in  the  best  interest  of 
such  veteran  and  the  Federal  Government. 
"5  1516.  Rehabllltationresources 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  services 
under  this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may — 

"(1 )  use  the  facilities  of  any  Federal  agen- 
cy (including  the  Veterans'  Aaminlstration ) 
to  provide  training  or  work  experience  as 
part  or  all  of  a  veteran's  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  for  no  or  nominal  pay  when 
the  Administrator  determines  such  training 
or  work  experience  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish such  veteran's  rehabilitation; 

"(2)  use  the  facilities,  staff,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

"(3)  employ  such  additional  personnel  and 
exioerts  as  the  Administrator  considers  nec- 
essary; and 

"(4)  use  the  facilities  and  services  of  any 
Federal  agency,  agencies  maintained  by  Joint 
Federal  and  State  contributions,  private  In- 
stitutions and  establishments,  and  private 
individuals. 

"(b)(1)  While  pursuing  on-Job  training 
or  work  experience  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  veteran  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  for  the  piuposes  of  the  bene- 
fits of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  but  not  for  the 
purposes  of  laws  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

"(2)  Us©  of  facilities,  staff,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services  under  this  chapter,  including  medi- 
cal services  authorized  under  chapter  17  of 
this  title,  shall,  as  provided  for  In  a  veteran's 
individualized  written  plan  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation developed  under  section  1507  of 
this  title,  be  procured  through  contract  with 
such  department;  and  the  amounts  of  pay- 
ments for  such  services  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  current  accounting  prin- 
ciples used  within  such  department,  sub- 
ject to  review  and  modification  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  proposed  charges. 

"(3)  Use  of  facilities  and  services  imder 
clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall,  as  provided  for  in  a  veteran's 
individualized  written  plan  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation developed  imder  section  1507  of 
this  title,  be  procured  through  contract, 
agreement,  or  other  cooperative  arrange- 
ment. 


"§  1517.  Employment  assistance 

"(a)  A  veteran  who  has  participated  in  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  under  this 
chapter  or  a  similar  program  under  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  and  who  is  deter- 
mined to  be  employable  shall  be  furnished 
assistance  in  obtaining  employment  consist- 
ent with  such  veteran's  abilities,  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  employment  handicap.  Such 
assistance  may  include  (1)  direct  placement 
of  such  veteran  In  employment;  and  (2)  uti- 
lization of  placement  services  of  (A)  pro- 
grams under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
(B)  the  State  employment  service  and  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  (C)  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  and  (D)  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  organization  having  placement 
.services  available. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  veteran  has  completed  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  self-employment  in 
a  small  business  enterprise  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  Administrator  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  assist 
such  veteran  to  secure  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  needed  to  establish  such 
veteran's  own  business  and  to  assure  that 
such  veteran  receives  the  special  considera- 
tion provided  for  in  section  8  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  633(b) ) . 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  clause  (12)  of  sec- 
tion 1504(a)  of  this  title,  furnish  a  veteran 
described  in  such  clause  who  has  trained 
under  a  State  rehabilitation  program  with 
tlie  objective  of  self-employment  in  a  small 
business  enterprise  such  supplementary 
equipment  and  initial  stocks  and  supplies  as 
are  determined  to  be  needed  by  such  veteran 
If  such  supplementary  equipment  and  initial 
stocks  and  supplies,  or  assistance  in  acquir- 
ing them,  are  not  available  through  the  State 
program  or  other  sources. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  actively 
promote  the  development  and  establishment 
of  on-Job  training  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  through  direct  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration employee  outreach.  In  cooperation 
with  activities  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  employers  and  through  Veterans' 
Administration  coordination  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies  and 
appropriate  nongovernmental  organizations. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  light  of  the  provisions 
of  title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  subch.  V)  and  section  2012  of  this 
title,  authorizing  payments  to  be  made  to 
employers  for  providing  on-Job  training  to 
veterans  who  have  been  rehabilitated  under 
this  chanter  in  individual  Instances  when 
the  Administrator  determines  such  payment 
to  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  needed  on- Job 
training  or  to  begin  emnloyment.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  the  direct  expenses 
incurred  by  such  emplovers  in  providing  such 
on-Job  training  or  emolovment  ooportunity. 
If  any  such  veteran  participates  in  such  on- 
Job  training  that  satisfies  the  criteria  for 
payment  of  a  training  assistance  allowance 
under  section  1787  of  this  title,  such  veteran 
shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  veteran  has 
remaining  eligibility  for  and  entitlement  to 
such  allowance,  be  paid  such  allowance. 
"S  1518   Personnel  training  and  development 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  a 
program  of  ongoing  professional  training  and 
development  for  Veterans'  Administration 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  personnel  en- 
Raged  In  providing  rehabilitation  services 
under  this  chapter.  The  obtectlve  of  such 
training  shall  be  to  assure  that  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  veterans  are  provided  In 
accordance  with  the  most  advanced  knowl- 
edge, methods,  and  techniques  available  for 


the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Administrator  may  em- 
ploy the  services  of  consultants  and  may 
make  grants  to  and  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  (Including  institutions 
of  higher  learning)  to  conduct  such  training 
and  development. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  In  the  Department 
of  Education  In  planning  and  carryln?  out 
personnel  training  In  areas  of  mutual  pro- 
grammatic concern. 

"{  1519.  Rehabilitation  research  and  special 
projects 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  an 
ongoing  program  of  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  knowledge,  methods, 
techniques,  and  resources  available  for  use 
in  rehabilitation  programs  for  veterans.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct and  provide  support  for  the  develop- 
ment or  conduct,  or  both  the  development 
and  conduct,  of — 

"(1)  studies  and  research  concerning  the 
psychological,  educational,  employment,  so- 
cial, vocational.  Industrial,  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. Including  new  methods  of  rehabilita- 
tion: and 

"(2)  projects  which  are  designed  to  In- 
crease resources  and  potential  for  accom- 
plishing the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  nonprofit  agencies.  In- 
cluding institutions  of  higher  learning. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  and  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  in 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  re<»ard- 
ing  rehabilitation  studies,  research,  and  spe- 
cial projects  of  mutual  programmatic 
concern. 

"i  1620.  Pilot  program  of  Independent  living 
services  and  assistance 

■  (a)  During  fiscal  years  1981  through  1985, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  contract 
with  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  with  a 
demonstrated  capacity  to  conduct  programs 
of  Independent  living  services  for  severely 
handicapped  persons  to  provide,  under  regu- 
lations which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, programs  of  Independent  living  serv- 
ices and  assistance  under  this  chapter  in 
various  geographical  reelons.  to  veterans  as 
to  whom  It  Is  determined  that  the  achleve- 
meht  of  vocational  goals  are  not  feasible, 
who  are  selected  pursuant  to  criteria  pre- 
scribed In  such  regulations,  and  who  have 
remaining  entitlement  and  periods  of  eligi- 
bility for  rehabilitation  under  this  chanter. 
The  Administrator  shall,  to  maximum  extent 
feasible.  Include  substantial  numbers  of  vet- 
erans undergoing  long-term  instltiitlonall- 
zation  In  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  and  In  nursing  homes 
with  which  the  Administrator  contracts  for 
the  provision  of  care  to  veterans  among 
those  to  whom  Independent  living  services 
and  assistance  are  provided  under  this  sub- 
section. A  program  of  Independent  living 
services  and  assistance  for  a  veteran  shall 
consist  of  such  services  described  in  section 
1504  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  title  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  necessary  to  enable 
such  veteran  to  achieve  maximum  independ- 
ence In  the  functions  of  dally  living.  Such 
veteran  shall  have  the  same  procedural 
rights  with  respect  to  an  individualized  writ- 
ten plan  for  services  and  assistance  as  Is 
afforded  veterans  participating  In  vocational 


rehabilitation  under  section  1507  of  this 
title.  Any  contract  for  services  that  are  Ini- 
tiated with  respect  to  any  veteran  prior  to 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985  may  be  continued 
in  effect  after  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  services  to  such 
veteran  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1984, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  program  of  independ- 
ent living  services  and  assistance  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

"(1)  the  results  of  a  study  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  cost  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
gram, Including  the  extent  to  which  (A) 
such  program  has  met  needs  for  comprehen- 
sive Independent  living  services  that  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  met,  (B)  severely 
disabled  veterans  have  achieved  and  main- 
tained greater  independence  in  the  func- 
tions of  dally  living  as  a  result  of  participa- 
tion in  the  program,  and  (C)  costs  of  care 
In  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  have  been 
and  may  be  avoided  as  the  result  of  such 
services;   and 

"(2)  the  Administrator's  recommendations 
for  any  legislative  changes  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  Independent  living  services 
and  assistance  to  veterans  for  whom  the 
achievement  of  a  vocational  goal  is  not 
feasible. 

"§  1521     Veterans'    Advisory    Committee    on 
Rehabilitation 

'•(a)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Committee  on  Rehabilitation 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Committee' ) .  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
from  the  general  public  and  shall  serve  for 
terms  to  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  Service-connected 
disabled  veterans  shall  constitute  no  less 
than  one-half  of  the  voting  membership  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  Committee  shall  also 
Include  individuals  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation  medi- 
cine, vocational  guidance,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, and  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. The  Administrator  may  designate  one 
of  the  voting  members  of  the  Committee  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  as  ex  officio  nonvoting 
members  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Benefits,  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Handicapped  Research  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Committee  on  a  regular 
basis  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
veterans'  rehabilitation  programs  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  and  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  rehabilitation  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  shall  submit  such  other  reports  or  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Congress  as  the  Committee  determines  ap- 
propriate. The  annual  report  shall  Include  an 
assessment  of  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
veterans  and  a  review  of  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
designed  to  meet  such  needs.". 

(b)  The  Items  relating  to  chapter  31  in  the 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  title 


38.  United  States  Code,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  part  III  of  such  title,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"31.    Training    Rehabilitation    for    Service- 
Connected  Disabled  Veterans 1500". 

TITLE  II— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS- 
EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  201.  Section  1781  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "36"  the  following:  "or  sub- 
sistence allowance  granted  under  chapter 
31". 

Sec.  202.  Section  1795  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  clause  (4)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  chapters  32.  34.  35.  and  36  of  this 
title,  and  the  former  chapter  33"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  Immediately 
following  "thereof)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "but  this  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  limit  the  period  for  which 
assistance  may  be  received  under  chapter 
31  alone."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "No  person  may  receive  assistance 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title  In  combination 
with  assistance  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  law  cited  In  clauses  (1).  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  this  section  In  excess  of  forty-eight 
months  (or  the  part-time  equivalent  there- 
of) unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
additional  months  of  benefits  provided  by 
such  chapter  are  required  to  accomplish  the 
rehabilitation  purposes  set  forth  In  that 
chapter.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  1631(a)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
thlrty-slx  month  maximum  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1795  of  this  title 
limiting  the  aggregate  period  for  which  any 
person  may  receive  assistance  under  two  or 
more  programs  of  education  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.". 

Skc.  204.  Section  1682  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran pursuing  a  program  of  education  while 
Institutionalized  In  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domiciliary 
facility  or  In  a  facility  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator, under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
17  of  this  title,  has  contracted  for  such 
veteran's  care  at  Veterans'  Administration 
expense,  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
appropriate  for  the  type  of  training  pursued 
shall,  after  such  veteran  has  been  so  Insti- 
tutionalized for  thirty  days,  accrue  and  be 
withheld  (and  converted  to  securities),  paid 
to  dependents,  and  paid  to  such  veteran  upon 
discharge  from  such  facility  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  as  anproprlate.  except 
that  the  Administrator  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  such  veteran,  pay  to  such  veteran 
all  or  part  of  such  monthly  allowance  pay- 
ments as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  continuing  financial  obligations  of 
such  veteran.". 

SEr.  205.  In  the  case  of  anv  veterans  who 
has  filed  a  claim  for  total  disability  on  the 
bnsis  of  such  veteran's  Individual  unemploy- 
abillty  resulting  from  service-connected  dis- 
ability, the  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
(1)  a  comnrehenilve  diagnostic  evaluation  by 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  respon- 
sible for  such  e'-aluatlons  under  chant«r  31 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  of  such  vet- 
eran's potential  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  emnloyment,  and  (21  such  evaluation  to 
be  considered  In  the  adjudication  of  such 
veteran's  claim,  unless  the  Administrator 
finds  such  evaluation  and  consideration  not 
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to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  '  he  purposes 
of  such  adjudication. 

Sec.  206.  Section  1624(a)  of  tUle  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  If  a  participant  dies,  the  amount 
of  such  participant's  unused  contributions 
to  the  fund  shall  be  paid  to  living  person  or 
persons  first  listed  below: 

"(A)  The  beneficiary  or  b^eficiarles  desig- 
nated by  such  participant  uhd^er  such  par- 
ticipant's Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
policy. 

"(B)  The  surviving  spouse  of  the  par- 
ticipant. 

"(C)  The  surviving  child  or  children  of 
the  participant,  in  equal  shares. 

"(2)  If  there  is  no  such  person  living,  such 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  participant's 
estate.". 

Sec.  207.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1,  1980. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
prove, expand,  and  modernize  the  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  under  chapter  31  of 
such  title,  and  to  provide  for  a  pilot  program 
of  indejjendent  living  services  for  certain 
severely  disabled  veterans  under  such  chap- 
ter; and  for  other  purposes.". 

Changes  in  existing  law  made  by  Amend- 
ment No.  1661  to  S.  1188  as  introduced  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to 
be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  brackets,  new  mat- 
ter is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law  in  which 
no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 
TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
*  •  •  *  • 

Past  IU — Readjustmekt  and  Related 
Benefits 
Chapter  see. 

31.  [Vocational]    Training   and 

Rehabilitation  for  Serv- 
ice-Connected Disabled 
Veterans  _ [15011  ^SOO 

32.  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Edu- 

cational Assistance 1601 

34.  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance..     1650 

35.  Survivors'  and  Dependents'  Educ?. 

tional  Assistance 1700 

36.  Administration      of      Educational 

Benefits   i770 

37.  Home,  Condominium,  and  Mobile 

Home  Loans leoi 

39.  Automobiles  and  Adaptive  Equip- 
ment for  Certain  Disabled  Vet- 
erans and  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces 1901 

41.  Job     Counseling.     Training,     and 

Placement  Service  for  Veterans..     2001 

42.  Employment  and  Training  of  Dis- 
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§  1500.  Purpose 

The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  to  provide 
for  all  services  and  assistance  necessary  to 
enable  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities to  achieve  maximum  independence 
in  the  functions  of  daily  living,  and,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  to  become  employ- 
able arid  to  obtain  and  maintain  suitable 
employment. 

9  1501.  Definitions 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
1(1)   The  term  "World  War  11"  means  the 

period  beginning  on  September  16,  1940.  and 

ending  on  July  25.  1947.) 

(1)  The  term  "medical  condition"  means 
a  disability,  including  an  alcohol  or  drug 
dependence  or  abuse  disability,  or  combina- 
tion of  disabilities  of  a  veteran. 

(2)  The  term  "program  of  education"  has 
the  meaning  provided  in  section  1652{b)  of 
this  title. 

(3)  The  term  "program  of  independent  liv- 
ing services  and  assistance"  include.t  both 
iA)  the  services  provided  for  in  this  chapter 
that  are  needed  to  enable  a  veteran  to 
achieve  independence  in '  the  functions  of 
daily  living,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
such  counseling,  diagnostic,  medical,  social, 
psychological,  and  educational  services  as  are 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
needed  for  such  i^eteran  to  achieve  maximum 
independence  in  such  functions,  and  (B)  the 
assistance  authorized  by  this  chapter  for 
S7ich  veteran. 

(4)  The  term  "rehabilitated"  means  ren- 
dered employable  in  the  occupation  for 
which  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
has  been  provided  under  this  chapter. 

(5)  The  term  "rehabilitation  program" 
means  (A)  a  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, or  (B)  (i)  a  program  of  independent 
living  services  and  assistance  for  a  veteran 
for  whom  a  vocational  goal  has  been  deter- 
mined not  to  be  feasible,  and  (ii)  the  as- 
sistance authorized  by  this  chapter  for  such 
veteran. 

(6)  The  term  "serious  employment  handi- 
cap" Tneans  a  significant  impairment  of  an 
individual's  ability  to  prepare  for,  obtain,  or 
retain  employment  consistent  with  such  in- 
dividual's abilities,  aptitudes,  and  interests. 

(7)  The  term  "vocational  goal"  means  a 
gainful  employment  status  that  is  consistent 
with  an  individual's  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
interests. 

\  (2)  1  (8)  The  term  "vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program"  [means  training  (including 
educational  and  vocational  counseling,  all 
appropriate  individualized  tutorial  assis- 
tance, and  other  necessary  incidental  serv- 
ices) for  the  purpose  of  restoring  employ- 
ability,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
degree  of  disablement,  lost  by  virtue  of  a 
handicap  due  to  service-connected  disabili- 
ty] includes  both  (A)  the  services  provided 
for  in  this  chapter  that  are  needed  for  the 


accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  such 
counseling,  diagnostic,  medical,  social,  psy- 
chological, independent  living,  economic, 
educational,  vocational,  and  employment 
services  as  are  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  be  needed  in  order  (i)  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  vocational  goal  is  feasible 
for  a  veteran,  (it)  to  improve  such  veteran's 
potential  to  participate  in  a  program  of  serv- 
ices designed  to  achieve  a  vocational  goal, 
and  (Hi)  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  for  whom 
a  vocational  goal  is  determined  to  be  feasible, 
to  enable  such  veteran  to  achieve  maximum 
independence  in  the  functions  of  daily  living 
and  to  become,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  employable  and  to  obtain  and 
maintain  suitable  employment,  and  (B)  the 
assistance  authorized  by  this  chapter  for  a 
veteran  receiving  any  of  the  services  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 
§  1502.  Basic  entitlement 

[  (a)  Every  veteran  who  is  in  need  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  on  account  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  which  is,  or  but  for  the 
receipt  of  retirement  pay  would  be,  com- 
pensable under  chapter  11  of  this  title  shall 
be  furnished  such  vocational  rehabilitation 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
if  such  disability  arose  out  of  service  during 
World  War  n  or  thereafter. 

((b)  Unless  a  longer  period  Is  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  no  course  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  may  exceed  four  years. 
If  the  veteran  has  pursued  an  educational 
or  training  program  under  chapters  33  (prior 
to  its  repeal),  34  35,  or  36  of  this  title,  such 
program  shall  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practical  in  determining  the  character 
and  duration  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  be  furnished  the  veteran  under  this 
chapter. 

((c)  Vocational  rehabilitation  may  not  be 
afforded  outside  of  a  State  to  a  veteran  on 
account  of  post-World  War  II  service  if  the 
veteran,  at  the  time  of  such  service,  was  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

((d)  Veterans  pursuing  a  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  shall  also  be  eligible, 
where  feasible,  to  perform  veteran-student 
services  pursuant  to  section  1685  of  this  title 
and  for  advance  subsistence  allowance  pay- 
ments as  provided  by  section  1780  of  this 
title.] 

A  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  rehabilita- 
tion under  the  terTns  and  conditions  of  this 
chapter  if  such  veteran — 

(1)  has  a  service-connected  disability 
which  is,  or  but  for  the  receipt  of  retire- 
ment pay  would  "be,  compensable  under 
chapter  11  of  this  title  and  which  was  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in.  sert'tce  on  or  after 
September  16, 1940;  and 

(2^  was  released  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  or  is.  pending  discharge, 
hospitalized  in  a  hospital  over  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  jurisdiction. 
§  1503.  Periods  of  eligibility 

(a)  Unless  a  longer  period  of  eligibility  is 
authorized  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (or 
(c)  1  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section,  (vocational] 
educational  assistance  or  rehabilitation  may 
not  be  afforded  to  a  veteran  [after  nine  years 
following  the  veteran's  discharge  or  release; 
except  vocational  rehabilitation  may  be  af- 
forded to  any  person  until  October  15,  1971, 
if  such  person  is  eligible  for  vocaiional  re- 
habilitation by  reason  of  a  disability  arising 
from  service  before  October  15,  1962.  but 
either  after  World  War  II.  and  before  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  after  the  Korean  con- 
flict] under  this  chapter  after  the  end  of  the 
ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of- 
such  veteran's  discharg-e  or  release. 


(b)(1)  [where]  //  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  a  veteran  [Is]  has  been  pre- 
vented from  entering  or  [having  entered, 
from)  completing  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion [training]  program  under  this  chapter 
within  the  period  of  eligibility  ( described [ 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
(because — ] 

(d)  the  veteran  had  not  timely  attained, 
retained,  or  regained  medical  feasibility  for 
training  because  of  disability; 

1(2)  the  veteran  had  not  timely  met  the 
requirement  of  a  discharge  or  release  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  but  the 
nature  of  such  discharge  or  release  was  later 
changed  by  appropriate  authority;  or 

[(3)  the  veteran  had  not  timely  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  a  compensable  serv- 
ice-connected disability, 

such  training  may  be  afforded  the  veteran 
during  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years 
oeyond  the  period  of  eligibility  otherwise 
applicable  to  the  veteran |  because  a  medical 
condition  made  it  infeasible  for  such  veteran 
to  participate  in  such  a  program,  the  ten- 
year  period  of  eligibility  shall  not  run  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  that  such  veteran  was 
so  prevented  from  participating  in  such  a 
program. 

(2)  //  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  veteran  has  been  prevented  from  entering 
or  completing  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  under  this  chapter  within  the  period 
of  eligibility  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  because  (A)  such  veteran  had 
not  met  the  requirement  of  a  discharge  or 
release  under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable before  (i)  a  change,  correction,  or 
modification  of  a  discharge  or  dismissal  made 
pursuant  to  section  1553  of  title  10,  (it)  a 
correction  of  the  military  records  of  the 
service  department  concerned  under  section 
1552  of  title  10,  or  (Hi)  other  corrective 
action  by  competent  authority,  or  (B)  such 
veteran's  discharge  or  dismi^.^al  was.  under 
section  3103  of  this  title,  a  bar  to  benefits 
under  this  title  before  the  Administrator 
made  a  determination  that  such  discharge  or 
dismissal  is  not  a  bar  to  such  benefits,  the 
ten-year  period  of  eligibility  shall  run  from 
the  date  on  which  such  veteran's  discharge 
or  dismiss"!  was  so  changed,  corrected,  or 
modified  or  the  Administrator  made  such 
determination,  as  appropriate. 

(3)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  veteran  has  been  prevented  from  entering 
or  completing  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  under  this  chapter  within  the  pe- 
riod of  eligibility  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  because  such  veteran  had  not 
established  the  existence  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  which  is  compensable 
under  chapter  11  of  this  title  and  such  vet- 
eran has  a  serious  employment  handicap, 
vocational  rehabilitation  may  be  afforded 
such  veteran  during  the  ten-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  notification  is 
mailed  to  such  veteran  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  such  disability  exists. 

(c)  A  veteran  who  is  (found  to  be)  in  need 
of  [vocational  rehabilitation)  services  to 
overcome  (the  handicap  of  blindness,  or 
other  ?ierlous  disability,  resulting  from  a 
service-connected  disability  which  affords 
basic  eligibility  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
under  section  1502  of  this  title  may  be  afford- 
ed such  vocational  rehabilitation  after  the 
termination  date  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
veteran  when  such  action  Is  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  for  such 
veteran  based  upon  such  veteran's  disability 
and  need  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  If — | 
a  serious  employment  handicap  may  be  af- 
forded a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  eligibility 
otherwise  applicable  to  such  veteran  if  the 
Administrator  determines  an  extension  of 
the  applicable  period  of  eligibility  to  be  nec- 


essary for  such  veteran  based  upon  sttch  vet- 
eran's particular  employment  handicap  and 
need  for  such  services  if — 

(1)  (the)  such,  veteran  had  not  previously 
been  rehabilitated  [(that  Is.  rendered  em- 
ployable as  the  result  of  training  furnished ) 
under  this  chapter!.  or|; 

((2)  such  serious  disability  (whether 
blindness  or  otherwise)  has  developed  from, 
or  as  a  result  of.  the  worsening  of  the  veter- 
an's service-connected  disability  since  the 
veteran  was  declared  rehabilitated  to  the 
extent  that  it  precludes  the  veteran  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  occupation  for 
which  the  veteran  was  previously  trained 
under  this  chapter] 

(2)  such  veteran  had  previously  been  re- 
habilitated under  this  chapter  but  (A)  the 
occupation  for  which  such  veteran  had  been 
so  rehabilitated  was  not  appropriate  in  view 
of  such  veteran's  employment  handicap  and 
abilities,  or  (B)  such  need  for  such  services 
has  developed  from,  or  as  a  result  of,  a  change 
in  su.ch  veteran's  service-connected  disability 
that  precludes  such  veteran  from  performing 
the  duties  of  the  occupation  for  which  such 
veteran  previously  received  vocational  reha- 
bilitation under  this  chapter:  or 

(3)  the  Administrator  determines,  under 
regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe,  that  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
eligibility  of  such  veteran  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

(d)  A  veteran  whose  disability  or  disabili- 
ties are  so  severe  that  a  i^ocational  goal  for 
such  veteran  is  determined  not  to  be  feasible 
may  be  afforded  a  program  of  independent 
living  services  and  assistance  under  this 
chapter  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
eligibility  otherwise  applicable  to  such  vet- 
eran if  the  Administrator  determines  an  ex- 
tension of  the  period  of  eligibility  of  such 
veteran  is  necessary  for  such  veteran  to 
achieve  maximum  independence. 
§  1504.  Scope  of  services  and  assistance 

(a)  Services  and  assistance  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  provide  under  this  chapter, 
pursuant  to  regulations  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe,  shall  include — 

( 1 1  evaluation  of  the  potential  for  rehabili- 
tation of  a  veteran,  including  diagnostic  and 
related  services  (A)  to  determine  whether 
such  veteran's  disability  or  disabilities  cause 
a  serious  employment  handicap  and  whether 
a  vocatiOTial  goal  is  feasible  for  such  veteran 
and  (B)  to  provide  a  basis  for  planning  a 
suitable  vocational  rehabilitation  program  or 
a  program  of  services  to  improve  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  potential  or  independ- 
ent living  status  of  such  veteran,  as  appro- 
priate: 

(2)  educational,  vocational,  psychological, 
employment,  and  personal  adjustment  coun- 
seling; 

(3)  an  allowance  and  other  avvropriate  as- 
sistance, as  authorized  by  section  1508  o) 
this  title; 

(4)  a  work  study  allowance  as  authorized 
by  section  1685  of  this  title; 

(5)  placement  services  to  effect  suitable 
placement  in  employment,  and  postplace- 
ment  services  to  attemvt  to  assure  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  in  employment; 

(6)  personal  adjustment  and  work  adjust- 
ment training; 

(7)  vocational  and  other  training  services 
and  assistance,  including  individualized  tu- 
torial assistance,  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies, 
and  licensing  fees,  and  equivment  and  other 
training  materials  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  rehabilitation  program  in  the 
individual  case: 

(8)  loans  as  authorized  by  section  1511  of 
this  title; 

(9)  treatment,  care  and  services  described 
in  chapter  17  of  this  title; 


(10)  prosthetic  appliances,  eyeglasses,  and 
other  corrective  and  assistive  devices; 

ill)  services  to  a  veteran's  family  as  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  rehabilitation  of  such 
veteran; 

(12)  for  the  most  severely  disabled  veterans 
requiring  homebound  training  or  self  em- 
ployment, or  both  homebound  training  and 
self  employment,  such  license  fees,  essential 
equipment,  supplies,  and  minimum  stocks 
of  materials  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  such  a  veteran  to  begin 
employment  and  are  vnthin  the  criteria  and 
cost  limitations  tliat  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  in  regulations  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  fees,  equipment,  supplies,  and  stocks; 

(13)  travel  and  incidental  expenses  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
111  of  this  title,  plus,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  because  of  such  veteran's  disability  has 
transportation  expenses  m  addition  to  those 
incurred  by  persons  not  so  disabled,  a  special 
transportation  allowance  to  defray  such  ad- 
ditional expenses  during  rehabilitation,  job 
seeking,  and  the  initial  employment  stage; 
and 

(14)  special  services  related  to  blindness 
and  deafness,  such  as 

(A)  language  training,  speech  and  voice 
correction,  training  in  ambulation,  and  one- 
hand  typewriting: 

(B)  orientation,  adjustment,  mobility, 
reader,  interpreter,  and  related  services;  and 

(C\  telecommunications,  sensory,  and 
other  technical  aids  and  devices. 

(b)  A  program  of  independent  living  serv- 
ices and  assistance  may  include  the  types  of 
services  and  assistance  described  in  section 
702  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
use.  796). 

(c)  A  rehabilitation  program  (includinii 
individual  courses)  to  be  pursued  by  a  vet- 
eran shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator. 

§  1505.  Duration  of  rehabilitation  programs 

(a)  The  period  of  time  for  extended  evalua- 
tion to  evaluate  or  to  improve  the  rehabili- 
tation potential  of  a  veteran  for  whom  the 
feasibility  of  achieving  a  vocational  goal  is 
undetermined  may  not  exceed  twelve 
months,  except  that  such  period  of  time  may 
be  extended  for  additional  periods  of  up  to 
six  months  each  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that,  during  the  extended  period  con- 
cerned, it  is  reasonably  likely  that  a  deter- 
mination can  be  made  unth  respect  to  such 
veteran  as  to  whether  the  achievement  of  a 
vocational  goal  is  feasible. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c\ 
of  this  section,  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
prorram  for  a  veteran  under  thU  chanter 
following  a  determination  of  the  feasibility 
of  achieinng  a  vocational  goal  may  not  ex- 
ceed forty-eight  months,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  who  is  determined  to  have 
a  serious  employment  handicap,  the  coun- 
seling and  placement  and  vostplacement 
services  described  in  section  1504 (a)  (2)  and 
(5)  of  this  title  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional reriod  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  extend  further 
the  period  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  a 
veteran  vHth  a  serious  employment  handicap 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  clause 
(2)  or  (3)  of  section  1503(c)  of  this  title  to 
the  extent  that  an  extension  of  such  period 
is  necessary  to  enable  such  veUran  to  achieve 
a  vocational  goal. 

(d)  Unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  a  longer  period  is  necessary  and  likely 
to  result  in  a  substantial  improvement  in  a 
veteran's  ability  to  live  and  function  inde- 
pendently, a  program  of  independent  Itinng 
services  and  assistance  for  a  veteran  under 
this  chapter  followina  a  determinatwn  that 
su-h  veteran's  disability  or  disabilites  are  so 
severe  that  the  achievement  of  a  vocatwnal 
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goal  ia  not  fetisible  may  not  exceed  twenty - 

four  months. 

i  1S06.  Initial  and  extended  evaluations;  de- 
terminations regarding  serious  em- 
ployment handicap 

(a)  A  veteran  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability who  applies  for  benefits  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  provided  uyith  an  initial 
evaluation  consisting  of  such  services  de- 
scribed in  section  lS04{a)  (1)  of  this  title  as 
are  necessary  to  determine  whether  such  vet- 
eran has  or  may  have  a  serious  employment 
handicap. 

(b)  A  veteran  as  to  whom  it  is  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  that  a 
serious  employment  handicap  exists  or  may 
exist  shall  be  provided  with  extended  evalua- 
tion consisting  of  services  described  in  sec- 
tion 1S04 (a)(1)  of  this  title,  such  services 
under  this  chapter  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines necessary  to  improve  such  veteran's 
potential  for  participation  in  a  program  of 
services  designed  to  achieve  a  vocational  goal, 
and  appropriate  assistance  as  authorized  by 
section  1508  of  this  title. 

(c)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  period 
of  extended  evaluation  for  a  veteran  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  (including  any 
extensions  under  section  1505(a)  of  this 
title),  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  such  veteran  has  a  serious  employ- 
ment handicap:  and  a  veteran  who  is  deter- 
mined to  have  a  serious  employment  handi- 
cap and  as  to  whom  it  is  determined  that 
the  achievement  of  a  vocational  goal  is 
feasible  shall  be  provided  with  an  indi- 
vidualized written  plan  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  shall  be  afforded  counsel- 
ing in  accordance  with  such  plan. 

(d)  In  connection  with  each  period  of  ex- 
tended evaluation  of  a  veteran  and  each  re- 
habilitation program  for  a  veteran  who  is 
determined  to  have  a  serious  employment 
handicap,  the  Administrator  shall  assign  a 
Veterans'  Administration  employee  to  be 
responsible  for  the  management  and  follow- 
up  of  the  provision  of  services  and  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  to  such  veteran. 

5 1507.  Individualized  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion plan 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  formulate  an 
individualized  written  plan  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  a  veteran  described  in  sec- 
tion 1506(c)  of  thU  title.  Such  plan  shall 
be  developed  jointly  with  such  veteran,  and 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  (1)  a 
statement  of  long  range  rehabilitation  goals 
for  such  veteran  and  intermediate  rehabili- 
tation objectives  related  to  achieving  such 
goals.  (2)  a  statement  of  the  sveciflc  serv- 
ices and  assistance  to  be  provided  under  this 
chapter,  (3)  the  projected  date  for  the  ini- 
tiation and  the  anticipated  duration  of  each 
such  service,  (4)  objective  criteria  and  an 
evaluation  procedure  and  schedule  for  deter- 
mining whether  such  objectives  and  goals 
are  being  achieved,  and  (5)  the  name  and 
business  address  and  telephone  number  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  employee  as- 
signed responsibility  for  the  management  and 
followup  of  the  provision  of  such  services 
and  assistance  to  such  veteran. 

(b)  The  plan  formulated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  a  veteran  shall 
be  reviewed  at  least  annually,  and  each 
such  veteran  shall  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  each  review  of  such 
plan  and  jointly  to  redevelop  such  plan. 

(c)  Prior  to  agreeing  to  a  plan  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  to  any  redevel- 
opment or  denial  of  redevelopment  of  a  plan 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  a  vet- 
eran shall  be  informed  of  such  veteran's  op- 
portunity for  a  review  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  sentence.  If  a  veteran  does  not 
agree  to  such  plan,  redevelopment,  or  denial 
of  redevelopment,  the  plan  as  proposed  to- 
gether with  a  written  statement,  prepared 
by  or  for  such  veteran,  of  such  veteran's  ob- 


jections to  such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Administrator  or  the  Administrator's  des- 
ignee in  the  Central  Office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  a  decision  shall 
be  rendered  on  such  review  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
veteran  submits  a  written  request  for  such 
review  to  the  person  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (5)  of  this  section. 

§  [1504.1  iSOS.  [Subsistence  allowances] 
Allowances 

[  (a)  While  pursuing  a  course  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  and  for  two  months 
after  the  veteran's  employabllity  Is  deter- 
mined, each  veteran  shall  be  paid  a  subsis- 
tence as  prescribed  in  this  section.] 

(a)  Unless  a  veteran  elects  to  receive  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  pursuant 
to  subsecion  (/)  of  this  section,  each  veteran 


shall  be  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  during  a  period 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  a 
period  of  (1)  extended  evaluation,  (2)  par- 
ticipation in  a  rehabilitation  program  un- 
der this  chapter,  and  (3)  postvocational  re- 
habilitation training  (not  to  exceed  two 
months) . 

(b)  JThe  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee is  to  J  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance paid  to  a  veteran  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table,  and  shall  be  the  monthly 
amount  shown  in  column  II,  III,  IV,  or  V 
(whichever  Is  applicable  as  determined  by 
the  veteran's  dependency  status)  opposite 
the  appropriate  type  of  ( training]  program 
being  pursued  as  specified  in  column  I: 


Column  I 


Column  II    Column  III     Column  IV 


Column  V 


Type  of  training 


No 
dependenis 


One  Two 

dependent     dependents 


More  t  han  t  wo 
dependents 


Institutional: 

Full-lime 

Three-<iuarter-time 

Half-lime  .._ 

Farm  cooperative,  apprentice,  or  other 
on-job  training: 
FuU-time 


nae 

170 
113 


197 


$280 
210 
140 


The  amount  in  col- 
umn IV,  phis  the 
following  for  each 
dependent  in  excess 
of  two: 

$329  $24 

247  18 

185  12 


27,5  18 


Column  / 


Cbiumn  //    Column  III     Qdumn  IV 


column  V 


Type  of  program 


.Vo 
dependftUi 


One  Two 

deptndent      dependent$ 


.Mart  than  tico 
dep<vdenti 


Imtitiilionai  trainint: 

FuU-lime 

Three-quarter  time 

Ilalf-lime 

Farm  coopiraliee,  apprentice,  or  other  on-job  train- 
ing: Full-lime 

On-job  training  or  work  txperii  nee  for  no  or  nominal 

pay  in  Federal  agi  ncy:  FuU-time 

Eittndrd  eralualing:  FuU-time 

Indi  pendtnt  liiing  training: 

FuU-timi _ 

Three-guarter-time 

Ilatf-timr _ 


t08 
ISS 

tit 

tn 
m 

m 
ta& 

IS8 


fSiS 
tS8 
171 

tat 
SV 
tss 

171 


The  amount  in  column 
IV,  plui  the  following 
for  each  dependent 
in  eicett  of  two: 


tm  $30 

sot  tl 

tot  U 

557  If 

m  » 

m  90 

sot  *t 

tot  If 


(c)(1)  (Where  the  course  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  consists  of  training 
on  the  Job  by  an  employer,  such  employer 
shall  be  required  to  submit  monthly  to  the 
Administrator  a  statement  in  writing  show- 
ing any  wage,  compensation,  or  other  income 
paid  by  the  employer  to  the  veteran  during 
the]  //  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
for  a  veteran  includes  training  on  the  job  by 
an  employer  in  any  month,  such  employer 
shall  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator a  statement  in  writing  shoicing  any 
wage,  compensation,  or  other  income  paid  by 
the  employer  to  such  veteran  for  such 
month,  directly  or  indirectly.  Based  upon 
such  written  ) statements.]  statement,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  reduce  the 
subsistence  allowance  of  such  veteran  to  an 
amount  considered  equitable  and  Just. 

"(2)  A  veteran  pursuing  on-job  training 
or  work  experience  as  part  of  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  in  a  Federal  agency 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1516(a)  (1)  of 
this  title  for  no  or  nominal  pay  shall  be  paid 
the  appropriate  subsistence  rate  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  an  iristi- 
tutional  program. 

|(d)  The  Administrator  shall  define  full- 
time  and  part-time  training  in  the  case  of 


all  eligible  veterans  pursuing  a  course  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training  under  this 
chapter] 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
miniitrator  shall  prescribe  not  inconsistent 
with  regulations  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  full-time  status  and  part-time  status 
under  chapter  34  of  this  title,  define  full- 
time  and  each  part-time  status  for  veterans 
participating  in  rehabilitation  programs  un- 
der this  chapter. 

"(2)  A  veteran  undergoing  extended  evalu- 
ation on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  may  be 
paid  a  proportional  subsistence  allowance  in 
accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe. 

" (3)  During  the  two-month  period  follow- 
ing a  determination  that  a  veteran  with  a 
serious  employment  handicap  is  rehabili- 
tated, such  veteran  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  the  full-time  benefits  payable  for  the 
type  of  rehabilitation  program  that  such 
veteran  pursued. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  pursuing  a 
rehabilitation  program  on  a  full-time  resi- 
dential ba.iis  in  a  specialized  rehabilitation 
facility,  the  Administrator  shall  be  author- 
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ized,  upon  the  request  of  such  veteran,  to 
pay  to  such  facility  the  cost  of  such  veteran's 
room  and  board  and  to  pay  to  such  veteran 
that  portion  of  the  allowance  for  dependents 
payable,  as  determined  by  such  veteran's  de- 
pendency status,  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  a  full-time  institutional  program. 

"(f)  To  the  extent  that  a  veteran  who  is 
determined  not  to  have  a  serious  employ- 
ment handicap  has  remaining  eligibility  for 
and  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
benefits  under  chapter  34  of  this  title,  such 
veteran  may  elect,  in  lieu  of  services  and  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  other  than  this  subsection,  to  pursue 
a  program  of  education  and  receive  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  and  other 
assistance  as  authorized  under  chapter  34  of 
this  title,  together  with  such  services  under 
section  1504  (2),  (5),  (6),  and  (11)  of  this 
title  as  such  veteran  may  request  arid  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  if 
the  Administrator  approves  such  veteran's 
chosen  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  of  such  program.  In  the  event 
that  such  veteran  makes  such  an  election, 
the  terms  and  conditions,  including  allow- 
ances and  other  assistance,  applicable  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  under 
such  chapter  shall  apply. 

(9)(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  subsistence  allowance 
for  a  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  under  this  chapter 
while  incarcerated  in  a  Federal,  State, 
county,  or  local  prison  or  jail,  shall  be  paid 
as  follows: 

(A)  If  such  veteran  has  no  dependents, 
the  Administrator  shall  withhold  such  al- 
lowance while  such  veteran  is  so  incarcerated 
and  pay  such  amount  to  such  veteran  upon 
such  veteran's  release  from  prison  or  jail  or, 
at  the  request  of  such  veteran,  purchase 
with  such  allowance  and  hold  for  such  vet- 
eran United  States  Government  securities 
and  deliver  them  to  such  veteran  upon  such 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  jail. 

(B)  If  such  veteran  has  one  or  more  de- 
pendents, the  Administrator  shall  pay  such 
allowance  to  such  veteran's  dependent  or 
dependents  (or  legal  guardian  or  guardians 
thereof)  designated  by  such  veteran  to  re- 
ceive such  allowance,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  both  the  veteran  and  the  designated 
dependent  or  dependents  (or  legal  guardian 
or  guardians  thereof)  so  request.  If  such 
veteran  does  not  request  the  Administrator 
to  pay  to  a  particular  dependent  of  such 
veteran  any  amount  payable  on  account  of 
such  dependent  or  such  dependent  does  not 
join  in  such  request,  the  amount  involved 
shall  not  be  paid  to  or  accrued  by  such 
veteran.  The  Administrator  shall,  while  such 
veteran  is  so  inca'rcerated,  uHthhold  any 
amount  of  such  allowance,  not  payable  on 
account  of  a  dependent  or  dependents,  that 
is  accrued  by  such  veteran  and  shall  pay 
such  amount  to  such  veteran  upon  such 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  jail  or.  at 
the  request  of  such  veteran,  purchase  with 
such  amount  and  hold  for  such  veteran 
United  States  Government  securities  and  de- 
liver them  to  such  veteran  upon  such  vet- 
erans' release  from  prison  or  jail. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  under  this  chapter 
while  placed  and  residing  in  a  halfway  house 
or  while  participating  in  a  work-release  pro- 
gram. 

(h)(1)  NotvHthstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  for  a  veteran  who  has  elected  to 
receive  such  allowance  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section  and  who  is  pursuing 
an  institutional  vrogram  of  education  under 
this  chapter  while  incarcerated  in  a  Federal, 


State,  county,  or  local  prison  or  jail,  shall 
be  computed  and  paid  as  follows: 

(A)  If  such  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  on  a  half-time  or  more  basis 
and  has  no  dependents,  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  such  veteran  such  amount,  not  in 
excess  of  the  appropriate  rate,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  cost  of  established  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  required  of  similarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  pursuing  the 
same  program.  The  Administrator  shall  uHth- 
hold any  amount  in  excess  of  such  cost  and 
pay  such  amount  to  such  veteran  uvon  such 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  jail  or,  at 
the  request  of  such  veteran,  purchase  with 
such  excess  amount  and  hold  for  such  vet- 
eran United  Statei  Government  securities 
and  deliver  them  to  such  veteran  upon  such 
veteran's  release  from  prison  or  jail. 

(B)  If  such  veteran  is  vursuing  a  program 
of  education  on  c  half-time  or  more  basis 
and  has  one  or  more  dependents,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  such  veteran  such 
amount,  not  in  excess  of  such  arypronriate 
rate,  as  is  necessary/  to  cover  the  cost  of 
established  charges  for  fuftton  and  fees  re- 
quired of  similarly  circumstanced  nonvet- 
erans vursuing  the  same  program:  and  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  any  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  such  co^t  to  such  veteran's  depend- 
ent or  dependents  for  leaal  guardian  or 
guardians  thereof)  designated  bj/  such  vet- 
eran to  receive  such  ercess  amount,  but 
only  if  both  the  veteran  and  the  designated 
dependent  or  dependents  (or  legal  guardian 
or  guardians  thereof)  fo  renuest.  If  such 
veteran  does  not  request  the  Administrator  to 
pay  to  a  particulir  dependent  of  such  vet- 
eran any  amount  payable  on  account  of 
such  devendent  or  such  dependent  does  not 
join  in  such  request,  the  amount  involved, 
if  not  ■Payable  to  such  veteran  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph,  shall  not 
be  naid  to  or  accrued  by  such  veteran.  The 
Administrator  shall  pay  any  excess  amount 
accrued  b?/  such  veteran  to  such  veteran  upon 
such  veteran's  release  from  nrison  or  jail  or, 
at  the  request  of  such  veteran,  rturchase 
uHth  such  excess  amount  and  hold  for  such 
veteran  United  States  Government  securi- 
ties and  deliver  them  to  such  veteran  upon 
such   veteran's  release  from  prison  or   jail. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shell  not  aiWi/  in  the  case 
of  any  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  under  this  chapter  while 
placed  and  residing  in  a  halfway  house  or 
while  participating  in  a  work-release  pro- 
gram. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  pursuing 
a  j^ocational  rehabilitation  program  ichile 
in<'titutionalized  in  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hos-"ital.  nursina  home,  or  domicil- 
iary facility,  or  in  a  facility  with  which  the 
Administrator,  under  the  rrovisions  of  chan- 
ter 17  of  this  title,  has  contracted  for  such 
veteran's  care  at  Veterans'  Administration 
ervense,  the  subsistence  or  fif  such  vet- 
eran has  made  an  election  under  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section)  edwational  assistance 
alloicance  av^rrmriate  for  the  type  of  train- 
ing pursued  shall,  after  such  veteran  has 
been  so  institution"li~ed  for  thirty  days, 
accrue  and  be  withheld  (and  converted  to 
securities),  -raid  to  de'^endents.  and  paid 
to  such  veteran  u'^on  discharge  from  such 
facility  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  subsection  (g)  or  (h)  of 
this  section,  as  a'n'rropriate.  except  that  the 
Administrator  shall,  u-^on  the  request  of 
such  veteran,  vay  to  such  veteran  all  or 
part  of  such  monthly  allowance  nayments 
as  are  deterrnine'i  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
continuing  financial  obligations  of  such  vet- 
eran. 

(j)  Payment  of  a  subsistence  aVowance 
may  be  made  in  advance  in  ac^rrlance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1780(d)  of  this 
title. 


!  1509.  £ntitlement  to  independent  living 
services  and  assistance 
A  veteran  who  is  prevented  from  entering 
a  vorational  rehabilitation  vrogram  under 
this  chapter  because  such  veteran's  disability 
or  disabilities  are  so  severe  that  it  i*  de- 
termined that  the  achievement  of  a  voca- 
tional goal  is  not  feasible  shall  he  entitled, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1521  of 
this  title,  to  a  program  of  independent  liv- 
ing services  and  asUstance  designed  to  en- 
able such  veteran  to  achieve  maximum  in- 
dependence in  the  functions  of  daily  living, 
i  11505]   1510.  Leaves  of  absence 

The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  at  the  Administrator  (deems] 
determines  necessary  for  granting  leave  of 
absence  to  veterans  pursuing  a  1  course  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  training.  Such 
leaves  of  absence  shall  not  be  granted  to  any 
veteran  in  excess  of  thirty  days  In  any  con- 
secutive twelve  months,  except  in  excep- 
tional circumstances.]  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram under  this  chapter.  During  authorized 
leaves  of  ab-ence,  a  veteran  shall  be  con- 
sidered las]  to  be  pursuing  (the  veteran's 
course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  training] 
such  program. 
§  1506.  Medical  care  for  trainees 

(The  Administrator  may  furnish  veterans 
receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  such 
medical  care,  treatment,  hospitalization,  and 
pro-the'is  a<=  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  whether  or  not 
such  medical  care,  treatment,  hospitaliza- 
tion, or  prosthesis  is  otherwise  authorized 
under  chapter  17  of  this  title.  1 
§  (1508]  1511.  Regulations  to  promote  [good] 
satisfactory  conduct  and 
cooperation 
The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
(deems]  determines  necessary  lln  order]  to 
promote  Igood]  satisfactory  conduct  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  veterans  who  are 
I  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation.  Penal- 
ties for  the  breach  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions may  extend  to  ( 1 )  forfeiture  by  the  of r 
fender  for  three  months  of  subsistence  al- 
lowance otherwise  pajrable,  and  (2)  perma- 
nent disqualification  for  further  vocational 
rehabilitation!  pursuing  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams under  this  chapter.  If  a  veteran  fails 
to  maintain  satisfactory  conduct  or  cooper- 
ation, the  Administrator  may  discontinue 
services  and  assistance  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  mitigating  circum- 
stances exist.  In  any  case  in  which  such  serv- 
ices and  assistance  have  been  discontinued, 
the  Administrator  may  reinstitute  such  serv- 
ices and  assistance  only  if  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that — ■ 

(1)  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct or  cooperation  of  such  veteran  has  been 
removed:  and 

(2)  the  rehabilitation  program  which  such 
veteran  proposes  to  pursue  (whether  the 
same  or  revised)  is  suitable  to  such  veteran's 
abilities,  aptitudes,  and  interests. 

§  11507]  1512.  ILoans  to  trainees]  Revolving 
fund  loans 
The  revolving  fund  [which  wasl  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  part  vn  of  Veterans  Reg- 
ulation Nnumbered  1(a)  Is  continued  In  ef- 
fect, and  mav  be  used  by  the  Administrator, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, for  making  advances,  not  In  excess 
of  1$200  In  any  easel  twice  the  full-time  in- 
stitutional monthly  subsistence  allowance 
for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents,  as  set 
forth  in  section  lS08(b)  of  this  title,  veterans 
(commencing  or  undertaking  courses  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation!  pursuing  rehabilita- 
tion programs  under  this  chapter  Such  ad- 
t^ances.  and  advances  [heretofore  made]  from 
such  fund  made  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  Disabled  Veterans  Fehahili*atinn  Art  of 
1980.  shall  bear  no  Interest  and  shall  be  re- 
paid In  such  instaUments.  as  may  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  Administrator,  by  proper  de- 
ductions from  future  payments  of  [subsis- 
tence allowance)  compensation,  pension, 
subsistence  allowance,  educational  assistance 
allowance,  or  retirement  pay. 
i  (1509.)  1513.  Books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment 
|a|  Any  books,  supplies,  or  equipment  fur- 
nished a  veteran  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  released  to  |the  veteran,  except  that 
if,  because  of  fault  on  the  veteran's  part,  the 
veteran  falls  to  complete  the  course  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  the  veteran  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Administrator  to  return  any 
or  all  of  such  books,  supplies,  or  equipment 
not  actually  expended,  or  to  repay  the  rea- 
sonable value  thereof)  such  veteran,  except 
that  if  the  Administrator  determines  that, 
because  of  fault  on  such  veteran's  part,  such 
veteran  has  failed  to  complete  the  course  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  Administrator 
may  require  such  veteran  to  return  any  or  all 
of  such  books,  supplies,  or  equipment  not  ac- 
tually expended,  or  to  repay  the  reasonable 
value  thereof.  Such  books,  supplies,  and 
equivment  may  be  turned  in  to  educational 
or  training  institutions  for  credit  under  such 
terms  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor, or  may  be  disposed  of  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  the  Administrator  may  determine. 

((b)  Returned  bocks,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment may  be  turned   in   to  educational   or 
training  institutions  for  credit  under  such 
terms  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  mav  be  disposed  of  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Administrator  may  approve  ) 
5  [1510]      1514.     Vocational     rehabilitation 
for     hospitalized     (per- 
sons)   members    of    the 
Armed  Forces  and  vet- 
erans 

(Vocational  rehabilitation  may  be  afforded 
under  this  chanter  to  any  person  who  is 
hospitalized  pending  final  discharge  from  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  if  such 
person  Is  qualified  for  such  vocational  re- 
habilitation in  every  respect  except  for  dis- 
charee  No  subsistence  allowance  shall  be 
payable  to  any  person  while  .such  person  Is 
receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  solely  by 
reason  of  this  section.) 

(a)  Services  and  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter  to  an  individual 
who  IS  hospitalized  pendinq  discharge  from 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  if  iv-h 
individual  would  be  eligible  for  such  servicei 
and  assistance  except  for  the  fact  that  su-h 
individual  has  not  been  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  such  service.  In  such  cases,  no 
subsistence  allowance  shall  be  paid. 

<b)  Services  and  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter  to  a  veteran  who 
IS  institutiOTialized  in  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domicil- 
iary facility  or.  where  foasible.  in  any  other 
hospital  or  medical  facility. 

5  1515.  Vocational  rehabilitation  outside  the 
United  States 

Pursuant  to  regulations  which  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe,  a  program  of  vcca 
tional  rehabilitation  under  this  chapter  may 
be  provided  outside  the  United  States  if  th'- 
Administrator  determines  that  such  train- 
ing is  (1)  necessary  in  the  particular  case 
to  provide  the  preparation  needed  to  render 
a  veteran  employable  and  enable  such  vet- 
eran to  obtain  and  retain  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  (2)  in  the  best  interest  of  such 
veteran  and  the  Federal  Government. 
(5  1511.  Training  and  training  facilities 

(The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  and 
provide  vocational  rehabilitation  to  veterans 
eligible  therefor.  For  .such  purposes  the 
Administrator  may — 

((1)  employ  additional  personnel  and  ex- 
perts, as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 

[(2)  utilize  and  extend  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration faculties; 
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((3)  utilize  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  facilities  maintained 
by  Joint  Federal  and  State  contributions; 

[(4)  provide,  by  agreement  or  contract 
with  public  or  private  institutions  or  estab- 
lishments, for  such  additional  training  fa- 
cilities as  may  be  suitable  and  necessary; 

((5)  cooperate  with  and  employ  the  fa- 
cilities of  other  governmental  and  State 
employment  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  In  gainful  employment  persons  who 
have  received  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States,  as  designated  in  clause  (3)  of  this 
section,  may  be  used  to  provide  unpaid 
training  or  work  experience  as  part  or  all 
of  a  veteran's  program  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation when  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  training  or  work  experience 
to  be  necessary  to  accomplUh  vocational 
rehabilitation.  While  pursuing  such  train- 
ing or  work  experience,  an  uncompensated 
veteran  shall  be  deemed  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  bene- 
fits of  chapter  81  of  title  5  but  not  for  the 
purposes  of  laws  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.) 
5  1516.  Rehabilitation  resources 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  services 

under  this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may 

(i)  use  the  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency 
{including  the  Veterans'  Administration)  to 
provide  training  or  work  experience  as  part 
or  all  of  a  veteran's  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  no  or  nominal  pay  when  the 
Administrator  determines  such  training  or 
work  experience  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
such  veteran's  rehabilitation: 

(2)  use  the  facilities,  staff,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

(3)  employ  such  additional  personnel  and 
experts  as  the  Administrator  considers  nec- 
essary; and 

(4)  use  the  facilitiei  and  services  of  any 
Federal  agency,  agencies  maintained  by  joint 
Federal  and  State  contributions,  private  in- 
stitutions and  establishments,  and  private 
individuals. 

{b)(l)  While  pursuing  on-job  training  or 
work  experience  under  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  a  veteran  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  the  benefits  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5.  but  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  laws  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

(2)  Use  of  facilities,  staff,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services  under  this  chapter,  including  med- 
ical services  authorized  under  chapter  17  of 
this  title,  shall,  as  provided  for  in  a  veteran's 
individualized  written  plan  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation developed  under  section  1507  of 
this  title,  be  procured  through  contract  with 
such  department;  and  the  amounts  of  pay- 
ments for  such  services  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  current  accounting  prin- 
ciples used  within  such  department,  subject 
to  review  and  modification  bv  the  Adminis- 
trator with  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of 
proposed  charges. 

(3}  Use  of  facilities  and  services  under 
clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section, 
shall,  as  provided  for  in  a  veterans  individ- 
ualized written  plan  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation developed  under  section  1507  of  this 
title,  be  procured  through  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  other  cooperative  arrangement. 
5  1517.  Employment  assistance 

(o)  A  veteran  who  has  participated  in  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  under  this 
chapter  or  a  similar  program  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  who  is  deter- 
mined to  be  employable  shall  be  furnished 
assistance  in  obtaining  employment  consist- 


ent with  such  veteran's  abilities,  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  employment  handicap.  Such 
assistance  may  include  ( 1 )  direct  placement 
of  such  veteran  in  employment;  and  (2) 
utilization  of  placement  services  of  (A)  pro- 
grams under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
(B)  the  State  employment  service  and  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  (C)  the  Office  of  Person- 
sel  Management,  and  (D)  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  organization  having  placement 
services  available. 

ibM/>  U  n  vternn  has  romvleted  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  self -employment  in 
a  small  business  enterprise  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  Administrator  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  assist 
such  veteran  to  secure  a  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  needed  to  establish  such 
veteran's  own  business  and  to  assure  that 
such  veteran  receives  the  special  considera- 
tion provided  for  in  section  8  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(b)). 

(2)  The  Admini.itrator  may.  under  the 
terms  and  conditicns  of  clause  (12)  of  sec- 
tion I '•04 1  a)  of  this  title,  furnish  a  veteran 
described  in  such  clause  who  has  trained 
under  a  State  rehabilitation  program  with 
the  objective  of  self-employment  in  a  small 
business  entemr-'sr  swh  sii'iplcmentary 
equipment  and  initial  stocks  and  supplies  as 
are  determined  to  be  needed  by  such  veteran 
if  such  supplementary  equipment  ani.  initial 
stocks  and  supplies,  or  assistance  in  acquir- 
ing them,  are  not  available  through  the  State 
program  or  other  sources. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  actively 
promote  the  development  and  establishment 
of  on-job  training  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities th'ough  direct  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employee  outreach,  in  cooperation  with 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  employers  and  through  Veterans' 
Administration  coordination  with  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies  and 
appropriate  nongovernmental  organization."?. 
(2)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  light  of  the  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  subch.  V)  and  section  2012  of  this  title, 
authorizing  payments  to  be  ma'te  to  employ- 
ers for  providing  on-job  training  to  veterans 
who  have  been  rehabilitated  under  this  chap- 
ter in  individual  instances  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator d't-rmine.i  such  vavments  to  be 
■necessary  to  obtain  the  needed  on-job  train- 
ing or  to  begin  employment.  Such  payments 
shall  not  exceed  the  direct  expenses  incurred 
by  such  employers  in  providing  such  on-job 
training  or- employment  opportunity.  If  any 
such  veteran  participates  in  such  on-job 
training  that  satisfies  the  criteria  for  pay- 
ment of  a  training  assistance  allowance  under 
section  1787  of  this  title,  such  vete-an  shall, 
to  the  extent  that  such  veteran  has  remain- 
ing eli0bility  for  and  entitlement  to  such 
allowance,  be  paid  such  allowance. 
§  1518.  Personnel  training  and  development 

(a)  The  Administrator  .'ihall  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  on-going  professional  training  and 
development  for  Veterans'  Administration 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  personnel  en- 
gaged in  providing  rehabilitation  services 
under  this  chapter.  The  objective  of  such 
training  shall  be  to  assure  that  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  veterans  are  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  most  advanced  knowl- 
edge, methods,  and  techniques  available  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Administrator  may 
employ  the  services  of  consultants  and  may 
make  grants  to  and  contract  with  public  or 
private  agencies  (including  institutions  of 
higher  learning)  to  conduct  such  training 
and  development. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  in  the  Department 
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of  Education  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
personnel  training  in  areas  of  mutual  pro- 
grammatic concern. 

i  1519.   Rehabilitation   research   and  special 
projects 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  an 
ongoing  program  of  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  knowledge,  methods, 
techniques,  and  resources  available  for  use 
in  rehabilitation  programs  for  veterans.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct and  provide  support  for  the  develop- 
ment or  conduct,  or  both  the  development 
and  conduct,  of — 

(1)  studies  and  research  concerning  the 
psychological,  educational,  employment,  so- 
cial, vocational,  industrial,  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, including  new  methods  of  rehabilita- 
tion; and 

(2)  projects  which  are  designed  to  in- 
crease resources  and  potential  for  accom- 
plishing the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contract 
ieith  public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  including 
iTlstitutions  of  higher  learning. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  and  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  in 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  regard- 
ing rehabilitation  studies,  research,  and 
special  projects  of  mutual  programmatic 
concern. 

i  1520.  Pilot  program  of  independent  living 
services  and  assistance 
(a)  During  fiscal  years  1981  through  1985. 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  contact 
icith  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  with  a  dem- 
onstrated capacity  to  coTiduct  programs  of 
independent  living  services  for  severely  hand- 
icapped persons  to  provide,  under  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  sliall  pre- 
scribe, programs  of  independent  living  serv- 
ices and  assistance  under  this  chapter  in  vari- 
ous geographical  regions,  to  veterans  as  to 
tehom  <t  is  determined  that  the  achievement 
of  vocational  goals  are  not  feasible,  who  are 
selected  pursuant  to  criteria  prescribed  in 
such  regulations  who  have  remaining  entitle- 
ment and  periods  of  eligibility  for  rehabilita- 
tion under  this  chapter.  The  Administrator 
shall,  to  maximum  extent  feasible,  include 
substantial  numbers  of  veterans  undergoing 
long-term  institutionalization  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
and  in  nursing  homes  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator contracts  for  the  provision  of 
care  to  veterans  among  tho^e  to  whom  inde- 
pendent living  services  and  assistance  are 
provided  under  this  subsection.  A  program 
of  independent  living  services  and  assUtance 
for  a  veteran  shall  consist  of  such  services 
described  in  section  1504(a)  and  (c)  of  this 
title  as  the  Administrator  determines  neces- 
sary to  enable  such  veteran  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum independence  in  the  functions  of  daily 
living.  Such  veteran  shall  have  the  same  pro- 
cedural rights  with  respect  to  an  individual- 
ized written  plan  of  services  and  assistance 
as  is  afforded  veterans  participating  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  under  section  1507  of 
this  title.  Any  contract  for  services  that  are 
iniUated  with  respect  to  anv  veteran  prior 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985  may  be  con- 
tinued in  effect  after  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  purposes  of  vroviding  services  to 
J«cft  veteran  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Not  later  than  Sevtember  30.  1984  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  program  of  independent  living 
services  and  assistance  provided  for  in  sub- 
'i^Y^^''  ^f  "^*«  section.  Such  report  shall 
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(1)  the  results  of  a  study  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  cost  effectiveness  of  such  program 
including  the  extent  to  which  (A)  such  pro- 
gram has  met  needs  for  comprehensive  in- 
dependent living  services  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  met.  (B)  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  have  achieved  and  maintained 
greater  independence  in  the  functions  of 
daily  living  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
the  program,  and  (C)  costs  of  care  in  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  have  been  and  may 
be  avoided  as  the  result  of  such  services;  ana 

(2)  the  Administrator's  recommendations 
for  any  legislative  changes  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  independent  living  services 
and  assistance  to  veterans  for  whom  the 
achievement  of  a  vocational  goal  is  not  feas- 
ible. 

i  1521.  Veterans'  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
habilitation 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  avpoint  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Committee  on  Rehabilitation 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee") .  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
from  the  general  public  and  shall  serve  for 
terms  to  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  Service-connected 
disabled  veterans  shall  constitute  no  less 
than  one-half  of  the  voting  membership  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  Committee  shall  also 
include  individuals  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  both  the  rublic  and  private 
sectors  in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation  medi- 
cine, vocational  guidance,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, and  employment  and  training 
programs.  The  Administrator  may  designate 
one  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Committee 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  include  as  ex  officio  nonvoting 
members  revresentatives  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Benefits,  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Handicanped  Research  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Committee  on  a  regular 
basis  with  resnect  to  the  administratiim  of 
veterans'  rehabilitation  programs  under  this 
title. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  and  the  Connress  an  annual 
revort  on  the  rehabilitation  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  shall  submit  such  other  reports  or  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Congress  as  the  Committee  determines  ap- 
propriate. The  annual  re-ort  shall  include  an 
assessment  of  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
veterans  and  a  review  of  the  rroorams  and 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
designed  to  meet  such  needs. 

Chapter  32— POST-VIETNAM  ERA  VETER- 
ANS' EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

•  •  •  •  • 
Subchapter     II — Eligibility;     Contributions; 

and  Matching  Fund 

•  •  •  •  • 
§1624.  Death  of  participant 

(a)  (/)  If  a  participant  dies,  the  amount 
of  such  participant's  unused  contributions 
to  the  fund  shall  be  paid  ( ( 1 ) )  to  the  [bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  designated  by  such 
participant  under  such  participant's  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  policy,  or  (2) 
to  the  participant's  estate  If  no  beneficiary 
has  been  designated  under  such  policy  or  if 
the  participant  is  not  Insured  under  the 
Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance  pro- 
gram.)  person  or  persons  first  listed  below: 

(A)  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  des- 
ignated   by    such    participant    under    such 


participant's  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance policy. 

(B)  The  surviving  spouse  of  the  partici- 
pant. 

(C)  The  surviving  child  or  children  of  the 
participant,   in  equal  shares. 

(2)  If  there  is  no  such  person  living,  suen 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  participant's 
estate. 

(b)  If  a  participant  dies  after  having  Deeu 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  and 
before  using  any  or  all  of  the  contributions 
which  the  participant  made  to  the  ftind, 
such  unused  contributions  shall  be  paid  a« 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Subchapter  m— Entitlement:  Duration 
i  1631.  Entitlement;  loan  eligibility 

(a)  (1)  A  participant  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
maxlmiun  of  36  monthly  benefit  payments 
(or  their  equivalent  in  the  event  of  part- 
time  benefit  payments) .  The  thirty-six  month 
maximum  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1795  of  this  title  limiting  the  ag- 
gregate period  for  which  any  person  may 
receive  assistance  under  two  or  more  pro- 
grams of  education  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  payment 
to  which  any  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  shall 
be  ascertained  by  (A)  adding  all  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  fund  by  the  eligible  vet- 
eran, (B)  multiplying  the  sum  by  3,  (C) 
adding  all  contributions  made  to  the  fund 
for  such  veteran  by  the  Secretary,  and  (D) 
dividing  the  sum  by  the  lesser  of  36  or  the 
number  of  months  in  which  contribution* 
were  made  by  such  veteran. 

(3)  Payment  of  benelts  under  this  chapter 
may  be  made  only  for  periods  of  time  during 
which  an  eligible  veteran  is  actually  enrolled 
In  and  pursuing  an  approved  program  of 
education  and,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (4),  only  after  an  eligible  veteran  has 
been  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty. 

(4)  Payment  of  benefits  under  this  chapter 
may  be  made  after  a  participant  has  com- 
pleted his  or  her  first  obligated  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  (which  began  after  E)ecember  31, 
1976) ,  or  6  years  of  active  duty  (which  began 
after  December  31,  1976),  whichever  period 
Is  less. 


Chapter  34— VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 

•  •  «  •  • 
Subchapter   IV — Payments  to  Eligible   Vet- 
erans: Veteran-Student  Services 

•  •  «  •  • 

§  1682.  Computation   of   educational   assist- 
ance allowances 

(a)(1)   •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
*(f)   The  educational  assistance  allowance 

of  a  veteran  pursuing  a  course  In  part  by 
open  circuit  television  shall  be  computed  in 
the  same  manner  that  such  allowance  Is  com- 
puted under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  for 
an  Independent  study  program. 

•(g)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  for  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pur- 
suing an  Institutional  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  while  incarcerated  In  a 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  local  prison  or  Jail, 
shall  be  computed  and  paid  as  follows: 

(A)  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  on  a  half-time  or  more  basis 
and  has  no  dependents,  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  the  veteran  such  amount,  not  in 
excess  of  the  appropriate  rate,  as  is  necessary 
to  cover  the  cost  of  established  chaiiges  for 


•Subsections  (f)  and  («r)  of  section  1682 
are  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  January  24, 
1980,  in  section  207(3)  of  H.R.  6288. 
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tulUoa  and  fees  required  of  similarly  circum- 
stanced non-veterans  pursuing  the  same  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator  shall  withhold  any 
amount  In  excess  of  such  cost  and  pay  such 
amount  to  the  veteran  upon  the  veteran's 
release  from  prison  or  Jail,  or  at  the  request 
of  the  veteran,  purchase  with  such  excess 
amount  and  hold  for  the  veteran  United 
States  Oovemment  securities  and  deliver 
them  to  the  veteran  upon  the  veteran's  re- 
leas9  from  prison  or  Jail. 

(B)  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  on  a  half-time  ot  more  basis 
and  has  one  or  more  dependents,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  the  veteran  such 
amount,  not  In  excess  of  such  appropriate 
rate,  as  Is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
estaijllshed  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  re- 
quired of  similarly  circumstanced  nonvet- 
erans  pursuing  the  same  program:  and  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  any  amount  In  excess 
of  such  cost  to  the  veteran's  dependent  or 
dependents  (or  legal  guardian  or  guardians 
thereof  I.  designated  by  the  veteran  to  receive 
such  excess  amount,  but  only  if  both  the 
veteran  and  the  designated  dependent  or 
dependents  (or  legal  guardian  or  guardians 
thereof)  so  request.  If  the  veteran  does  not 
request  the  Administrator  to  pay  any  amount 
payable  on  account  of  any  partlotUar  depend- 
ent of  the  veteran  to  such  dependent  or  the 
dependent  does  not  Join  In  such  request,  the 
amount  Involved,  if  not  payable  to  the  vet- 
eran under  the  second  sentence  of  this  para- 
gn^h,  will  not  be  paid  to  or  accrued  by  the 
veteran.  The  Administrator  shall  pay  any 
excess  amount  accrued  by  the  veteran  to  the 
veteran  upon  the  veteran's  relsase  from 
prison  or  Jail  or,  at  the  request  of  the  vet- 
eran, purchase  with  such  excess  amount  and 
hold  for  the  veteran  United  States  Oovem- 
ment securities  and  deliver  them  to  the  vet- 
eran upon  the  veteran's  release  from  prison 
orJaU. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion under  this  chapter  while  placed  and 
residing  In  a  halfway  house  or  while  partici- 
pating In  a  work -release  program. 

{h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  while  iruti- 
tutionalized  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hosTrital,  nursing  home,  or  dOTniciliary  fa- 
cility or  in  a  facility  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator, urider  the  provisions  of  chapter 
17  of  this  title,  has  contracted  for  such 
veteran's  care  at  Veterans'  Administration 
expense,  the  educational  assistace  allowance 
appropriate  for  the  type  of  training  pursued 
shall,  after  such  veteran  has  been  so  institu- 
tionalized for  thirty  days,  accrue  and  be 
withheld  (and  converted  to  nfcurities) ,  vaiii 
to  dependents,  and  paid  to  such  veteran  upon 
discharge  from  such  facility  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  subsection 
(g)  of  this  xection.  as  apnrorrrinte.  e-^cnt 
that  the  Administator  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  such  veteran,  pay  to  such  veteran 
all  or  part  of  such  monthly  allowance  pay- 
ments as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  continuing  financial  obligations  of  such 
veteran. 

CHAPTER  36 — ADMTNTSTRA'nON  OP 

KDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

•  •  •  •  • 

Subchapter  n — ^Miscellaneous  Provisions 
5  1781.  Limitations  on  educational  assistance 

No  educational  assistance  allowance 
granted  under  chapter  34.  35,  or  36  or  sub- 
sistence allowance  granted  under  chapter  31 
of  this  title  shall  be  paid  to  any  eligible  per- 
son (1)  who  Is  on  active  duty  and  U  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  education  which  U  being  paid 
for  by  the  Armed  Forces  (or  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
the  case  of  the  Public  Health  Service) :  or  (2) 
who  Is  attending  a  course  of  education  or 


training  paid  for  under  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Training  Act  and  whose  full  salary 
Is  being  paid  to  such  person  while  so  train- 
ing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1795.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance — 
under  two  or  more  programs 
The  aggregate  period  for  which  any  person 
may  receive  assistance  under  two  or  more  of 
the  laws  listed  below — 

( 1 )  parts  VII  or  VIII.  Veterans  Regulation 
numbered  1(a) .  as  amended: 

(2)  title  II  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952; 

(3)  the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1956: 

(4)  chapters  [31]  32,  34.  35.  and  36  of  this 
title,  and  the  former  chapter  33 

may  not  exceed  forty-eight  months  (or  the 
part-time  equivalent  thereof)  (but  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit  the  period 
for  which  assistance  may  be  received  under 
chapter  31  alone).  No  person  may  receive  as- 
sistance under  chapter  31  of  this  title  in 
combination  toith  assistance  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  law  cited  in  clauses  (1). 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
forty-eight  months  {or  the  part-time  equiv- 
alent thereof)  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  additional  months  of  benefits 
provided  by  such  chapter  are  required  to  ac- 
complish the  rehabilitation  purposes  set 
forth  in  that  chapter. 


American  Veterans  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  96th  Congress  from  DAV  Na- 
tional Commander  Paul  L.  Thompson.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMrrXEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAmS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  several  changes 
in  the  previously  announced  hearing 
schedule  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  this  month. 

On  February  21,  the  third  in  a  series  of 
hearings  dealing  with  Vietnam  veterans' 
readjustment  to  civilian  life,  previously 
scheduled  to  begin  at  9 :  30  a.m.  in  room 
412,  will  now  begin  at  9:15  in  room  318 
of  the  Russell  Building. 

The  hearing  on  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  carried  out  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  VA-pro- 
posed  legislation,  S.  1188,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  it  I  am  submitting  today,  which 
was  previously  scheduled  for  February  7, 
h£is  been  rescheduled  for  February  28  at 

9  a.m.  in  room  412  of  the  Russell  Build- 
ing.* 

STTBCOUMrrTEE  ON  INSUSANCE 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Insurance  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  flood  insurance  program  and 
the  extension  of  the  crime  and  riot  rein- 
surance programs.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  February  28,  1980,  at 

10  a.m.,  in  room  5302  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  please  contact  Robert  Malakoff 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  202-224- 
7391. • 

COMMrrTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  Senators 
and  the  public  that  on  February  26,  be- 
ginning at  11  a.m.  in  room  318  of  the 
Russell  Office  Building,  the  committee 
will  conduct  a  hearing  to  receive  legisla- 
tive recommendations  from  the  Disabled 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  February  13,  1980,  President 
Carter  announced  the  decision  of  this 
Government  to  reafflliate  with  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  I  applaud 
thi3  move,  and  wholeheartedly  endorse 
this  step  to  once  again  directly  involve 
the  United  States,  the  employing  com- 
munity, and  the  U.S.  trade  union  move- 
ment in  this  international  organization 
which  seeks  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  working  men  and  women. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  problems  of  workers  have  effects 
wh  ch  cross  national  boundaries.  Our 
efforts  to  eliminate  workplace  safety 
hazards  are  being  replicated  throughout 
the  world.  All  nations  must  work  to- 
gether to  confront  the  hazards  of  work- 
ers' health  which  is  the  result  of  the 
widespread  use  of  chemicals  and  toxics 
in  workplaces  throughout  the  world. 
Substandard  labor  conditions  and  wages 
in  undeveloped  and  developing  nations 
directly  affect  the  working  conditions  In 
our  country,  and  our  ability  to  compete 
in  the  world's  marketplaces. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  labor  problems 
are  just  not  localized  in  an  increasingly 
interrelated  and  interdependent  world. 
And,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion serves  as  a  forum  through  which 
these  problems  can  be  addressed  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

The  United  States  should  be  a  part  of 
these  discussions,  and  we  must  have  an 
input  if  adequate  solutions  are  to  be 
reached.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
imposing  our  will  on  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  matter  of  working  together 
with  all  peoples,  to  address  problems 
which  may  well  be  insoluble  without  the 
worldwide  commitment  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  which  is  dedicated 
to  improving  working  conditions  on  a 
multinational  basis. 

And  it  is  important  that  in  confront- 
ing these  problems  the  international 
community  do  so  openly,  without  po- 
lemic, and  in  a  manner  free  from  strife, 
and  free  from  consideration  of  extrane- 
ous matters.  I  believe  that  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  can  achieve 
this  goal.  Our  decision  to  once  again  join 
in  that  effort  wUl  contribute  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  which  will,  in  the  end, 
benefit  working  people  everywhere.* 
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PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION  REGULATION 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  has  submitted  to 
Congress  regulations  to  govern  the  fund- 
ing and  sponsorship  of  nonpartisan  Fed- 
eral candidate  debates.  The  Federal 
Election  Commission  has  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  these  regulations  is  to  create 
a  narrow  exemption  from  the  provisions 


of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  to 
permit  certain  nonprofit  organizations 
and  news  media  organizations  to  stage 
nonpartisan  Federal  candidate  debates. 
In  effect,  this  rule  will  allow  news  media 
organizations  to  sponsor  nonpsutisan 
debates  without  the  costs  of  the  debates 
being  considered  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  if  some  candidates  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  voters  to  debate  their  views,  con- 
cerns, and  opinions,  while  other  candi- 
dates for  the  same  office  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  appear,  it  seems  clear  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the  de- 
baters have  secured  a  definite  advan- 
tage. That  advantage  is  tantamount  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  debate  giving  the 
debaters  a  cash  contribution  to  each 
candidate's  campaign  fund.  Consider  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  that  the  non- 
debating  candidates  will  be  able  to  have 
their  views,  concerns,  and  opinions  aired 
will  be  if  they  pay  for  the  air  time. 

FREE    PRESS 

At  the  very  foundation  of  this  coun- 
try is  the  concept  of  a  free  press.  Our 
people  are  among  the  best  informed 
people  in  the  world.  TTiat  is  because  we 
have  a  healthy  thriving  media. 

Unfortunately,  the  people's  need  to 
know  and  the  media's  des're  to  inform 
can  work  to  the  detriment  of  some  po- 
litical candidates.  This  is  why  it  is  im- 
portant for  this  regulation  to  be  imple- 
mented, since  it  will  prevent  news  media 
organizations  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions from  shaping  an  election  by  pro- 
viding candidates  that  they  considered 
attractive  with  an  invaluable  opportu- 
nity to  come  before  the  public  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  candidates. 

NASKtTA.    N.H.,    TELEGRAPH 

For  example,  the  Nashua,  N.H.,  Tele- 
graph plans  to  conduct  a  debate  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1980,  between  two  of  the  seven 
candidates  for  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  In  effect  the  Nashua 
Telegraph  is  making  a  campaign  contri- 
bution to  the  two  candidates  that  it  has 
selected  to  debate.  The  proposed  rule 
would  require  the  fair  and  impartial 
treatment  of  all  the  candidates;  there- 
fore each  of  the  seven  candidates  would 
be  invited  to  appear  before  the  voters  to 
inform  them  of  their  political  ideologies. 
Without  this  rule,  the  Nashua  Telegraph 
is  free  to  limit  the  information  that  is 
presented  to  the  voters,  thereby  shaping 
the  election. 

The  proposed  regulation  was  published 
on  December  27,  1979,  but  It  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  30  legislative  days 
after  the  regulation  was  transmitted  to 
Congress.  Before  30  legislative  days  have 
passed  and  the  rule  is  implemented,  the 
Nashua  Telegraph  debates  will  have 
taken  place  In  violation  of  the  proposed 
rule. 

Mr.  President,  this  regulation  would 
allow  the  PEC  to  prevent  news  media  or- 
pnizations  and  nonprofit  organizations 
from  shaping  an  election  by  providing 
candidates  that  they  considered  attrac- 
tive with  an  invaluable  opportunity  to 
come  before  the  public,  leaving  those 
candidates  that  did  not  have  the  media's 
seal  of  approval,  out  In  the  cold.  Given 


the  fact  that  In  this  technological  age, 
where  5  minutes  of  air  time  is  worth  5 
weeks  on  the  campaign  trail  shaking 
hands,  giving  speeches,  and  attending 
rallies,  it  is  imperative  that  all  the  can- 
didates are  given  an  equal  c^jportunlty 
to  reach  the  voters. 

This  country  was  founded  on  the  no- 
tion that  the  people  have  the  right  to 
decide  which  candidate  holds  an  elected 
office,  not  the  media.  Our  creed  has  been 
one  man,  one  vote.  If  the  media  allows 
that  voter  to  be  well  informed  on  the 
various  issues,  that  is  acceptable.  It  is 
unacceptable  if  the  media  decides  which 
candidates  the  voters  will  be  informed 
of. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  supports  the 
proposed  regiilation  and  anticipates  its 
Implementation  because  it  will  Insure 
that  Federal  elections  are  conducted  In 
a  fair  and  impartial  manner  free  from 
the  imdue  influence  of  the  media.* 


GOLD  MEDAL 


•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
first  people  to  support  President  Car- 
ter's call  for  a  boycott  of  the  1980  sum- 
mer Olympic  games  was  my  constituent, 
Mr.  John  P.  NIeder  of  Covington,  Ky. 
I  ask  that  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Kentucky  Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Gold  Medal 

In  the  Interest  of  these  United  States 
and  our  deep  concern  for  people  In  Afghan- 
istan. Americans  have  the  once  In  a  life 
time  golden  race  opportunity  to  become 
Gold  Medal  winners  by  supporting  Presi- 
dent Carter's  boycott  of  the  International 
Summer  Olympics  to  be  held  In  Moscow.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS 


*  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2152 
and  S.  2136,  introduced  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  These  measures  are  needed  by  the 
small  business  sector  of  our  economy 
and  will  assist  small  businesses  in  form- 
ing needed  capital  to  foster  their  growth 
during  this  period  of  extraordinary  Infla- 
tion and  shortage  of  credit. 

S.  2136  will  modify  the  existing  cor- 
porate incwne  tax  structure  and  allow 
small  companies  to  retain  more  of  their 
profits  for  capital  formation.  It  will  in- 
crease fr(Mn  $100,000  to  $150,000  the 
amount  of  earnings  a  corporation  may 
earn  before  the  maximum  46-percent  tax 
rate  Is  applied.  Further,  it  will  modify 
the  rates  between  $0  and  $150,000  to  free 
more  earnings  to  be  reinvested. 

S.  2152  will  double  the  amount  of  used 
equipment  purchases  which  are  eligible 
for  the  10-percent  Investment  tax 
credit.  Under  existing  law  only  $100,000 
of  used  equipment  purchases  are  eli- 
gible for  the  10-percent  credit,  but  this 
bill  will  raise  the  amount  to  $200,000. 

Although  both  of  these  bills  will  apply 
to  both  large  and  small  companies,  they 
will  primarily  beneflt  the  small  enter- 
prises whose  annual  earnings  are  under 
$150,000  and  who  must  rely  on  used  ma- 
chinery to  improve  their  operatlcms. 


Mr.  President,  while  I  am  endorsing 
these  two  bills  designed  to  give  needed 
relief  to  small  businesses,  I  would  also 
like  to  salute  the  small  businesses  In  this 
country.  They  perform  an  excellent,  and 
often  overlooked,  job  of  successful  Inno- 
vatitm.  Job  creation  and  other  important 
matters.  There  Is  a  definite  need  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  be  aware  of 
the  needs  of  the  small  business  and  to 
adequately  consider  the  small  companies 
when  legislation  is  pending  before  us. 
The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
held  hearings  in  the  i>ast  couple  of  years 
and  some  witnesses  have  rdated  some 
very  remarkable  statistics  which  reflect 
the  large  role  that  small  firms  i^ay  In  our 
economy.  These  hearings  have  shown 
that  small  business  accounts  for  50  per- 
cent of  all  new  Innovations. 

Small  firms — ^wlth  less  than  1,000  em- 
ployees— produce  innovations  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  medium-size  firms — 
with  1.000  to  10,000  emidoyees — and  at 
one  twenty-fourth  the  cost  of  large 
firms — those  with  over  10.000  employees. 
Of  all  the  new  oil  wells  drilled  In  this 
country,  only  20  percent  are  drilled  by 
the  major  integrated  oil  companies.  Fi- 
nally, according  to  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business,  for  the  past  decade  70  per- 
cent of  the  new  jobs  were  created  by 
small  businesses  with  less  than  100  em- 
ployees. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  these 
statistics  vividly  demonstrate  the  role  of 
the  small  enterprise  in  our  economy  and 
the  need  for  appropriate  legislation  to 
encourage  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness dramatized  and  focused  on  the 
needs  of  the  small  business  community 
in  this  country.  Delegations  from  each 
State  debated  the  Issues  confronting 
small  businesses  and  submitted  proposals 
to  the  President.  This  open  and  detailed 
discussion  was  needed  by  small  concerns 
so  the  administration  and  Congress 
could  be  made  acutely  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  them.  I  was  especially 
proud  of  the  delegation  from  my  State 
of  Arkansas.  Each  of  the  delegates  per- 
formed a  great  deal  of  work  at  meetings 
and  study  before  the  conference  began. 
More  importantly,  in  this  time  of  In- 
creasing Inflation  and  economic  strife, 
the  ent're  dele^at'on  from  my  State  de- 
clined any  Federal  assistance  and  paid 
their  own  way  to  attend  and  participate 
in  this  meeting.  I  am  very  proud  of  this. 
I  ask  that  the  fc^owlng  list  of  delegates 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  list  follows: 

Leon  L.  Adams.  John  L.  Anthony.  Jamea 
Beavers.  Russell  O.  Black.  Samuel  H.  Black- 
wood, Jr.,  Victor  L.  Gary,  William  L.  Perren. 
Norma  June  Orayson.  Clarence  A.  Hamilton. 
Frank  Henslee.  Wetzel  C.  LaOrone. 

John  Perry  Lee.  Brenda  Perclfxil.  Raymond 
A.  Prltchett.  Jr.,  Pat  M.  Riley,  Albert  H. 
Rusher.  Ben  P.  Talbot.  Sr.,  Sterling  Woodward 
Tucker.  Robert  M.  Twvford,  Charles  P.  Watt*. 
Fred  J.  Weaver.  R.  J.  Wills.  LucUle  WUson.# 


PAY  LID  SQUEEZING  BEST  PILOTS 
OUT  OF  U.S.  WARPLANE  COCKPITS 

*  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
by  George  Wilson  in  Sunday's  Wash- 
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inston  Post,  "Pay  Lid  Squeezing  Best  Pi- 
lots Out  of  U.S.  Warplane  Cockpits," 
illustrates  dramatically  and  clearly  the 
most  critical  military  manpower  prob- 
lem facing  us  today. 

Failure  to  adequately  compensate  the 
top  quality  professionals  in  the  Nation's 
military  is  causing  these  individuals  to 
leave  the  service.  Wilson  cited  a  quote  by 
Qen.  Ciurtis  LeMay  which  he  said  sums 
up  the  view  of  underpaid  Air  Force  pi- 
lots: "All  this  hollering  over  registration 
and  the  draft  is  like  swatting  at  the  flies 
rather  than  attacking  the  manure  pile." 
These  "fighter  jocks  flying  the  hottest 
planes  in  the  sky,  the  ones  who  would 
go  to  war  first,  cannot  figure  out  how 
Washington  can  be  so  dumb,"  according 
to  Wilson. 

As  was  brought  out  during  the  recent 
military  pay  debate,  so  many  pilots  are 
quitting  in  protest  over  low  pay  that  both 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  fear  they 
will  not  have  enough  to  man  all  their 
warplanes.  The  Air  Force  figures  it  will 
be  2.400  pilots  short  this  fiscal  year, 
3,500  next  year,  and  4,000  the  following 
year,  unless  pay  and  other  benefits  are 
significantly  improved.  The  Navy  needed 
to  retain  58  percent  of  its  young  pilots 
this  year;  its  estimates  it  will  hold  only 
28  percent  of  them. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Despite  the  glam- 
our and  excitement  of  fiying  the  fighter 
planes,  these  highly  trained  profession- 
als realize  they  can  make  at  least  twice 
as  much  money,  with  fewer  hassles,  in 
the  civilian  sector.  The  average  military 
pilot  makes  about  $24,000.  That  is  not 
much,  especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  pilots  are  entrusted  with  some  of  the 
most  advanced  technology  and  tactically 
critical  parts  of  our  arsenal. 

As  Wilson  points  out,  "They  resent 
risking  their  lives  for  a  government  that 
refiises  to  keep  their  pay  ahead  of  in- 
flation." They  are  also  concerned  about 
the  extremely  low  pay  that  skilled  en- 
listed people  receive. 

"It's  very  disheartening  for  me  to  go 
out  to  my  jet  and  have  my  crew  chief 
work  my  airplane,  and  then  tip  that 
same  crew  chief  over  at  the  commissary 
for  bagging  groceries,"  one  captain  said. 
That  crew  chief,  maintaining  the  $15 
million  F-15  fighter  is  a  senior  airman. 
His  base  pay  is  $6,840  a  year.  Allowances 
on  top  of  that  push  his  pay  to  just  un- 
der $9,000. 

The  Wilson  article  touches  on  probably 
the  most  pervasive  cause  of  discontent- 
ment within  our  military  forces — and 
the  most  serious  threat  to  maintaining 
a  strong  national  defense.  All  of  our  ad- 
vanced weaponry  will  do  us  little  good  if 
we  do  not  have  the  skilled  personnel 
needed  to  operate  it. 

It  costs  $900,000  to  tram  just  one  Air 
Force  pilot  in  the  sophisticated  tactics 
needed  to  win  dogfights  against  Russians 
flying  modem  planes.  Wilson  points  out. 
Military  personnel  specialists  stress — and 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  this— that  it 
is  cheaper  to  pay  an  individual  well 
enough  to  stay  in  than  it  is  to  bring  in 
three  our  four  others  to  replace  him. 

"We  can  draft  people  until  we're  blue 
in  the  face,  bring  them  in  for  2  years. 
and  they  roll  out  after  2  years,"  says  Vice 
Adm.  Kinnear,  Commander  of  the  Navy's 


Atlantic  fleet  warplane  squadrons.  "But 
that  doesn't  do  anything  to  build  up  the 
skilled  manpower  who  take  5  or  6  years 
to  train." 

As  we  seek  better  military  manpower 
policies,  we  should  heed  his  words.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

"Hie  article  follows: 
Pay  Lm  Squeezing  Best  Pilots  Out  of  XJS. 
Warplane  Cockpits 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Langley  APB,  Va — The  fighter  Jocks  flying 
the  hottest  planes  In  the  sky.  the  ones  who 
would  go  to  war  first,  cannot  figure  out  how 
Washington  can  be  so  damn  dumb. 

To  them,  all  this  hollering  over  registra- 
tion and  the  draft  Is  like  swatting  at  the  flies 
rather  than  attacking  the  manure  pile,  to 
use  a  famous  expression  from  one  of  their 
former  leaders.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay. 

The  big  problem  In  today's  military,  ac- 
cording to  the  pilots  of  Langley  Air  Force 
Base.  Is  not  recruiting  or  drafting  new 
bodies — although  they  favor  this — but  hold- 
ing onto  the  men  and  women  with  "the  right 
stuff"  already  in  uniform. 

"I  feel  unappreciated,  taken  advantage  of," 
said  Capt.  William  R.  Looney  III,  expressing 
the  hurt  felt  by  the  proud  men  who  are 
pilots.  "I'm  disappointed  In  my  countrymen. 
Tomorrow  I  could  die.  The  American  civilian 
leadership  doesn't  appreciate  I'm  doing  that 
for  them." 

Pentagon  statistics  and  surveys  document 
that  thousands  of  young  pilots  such  as 
Looney  are  fed  up  with  losing  money  to  In- 
flation year  after  year  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  capis  their  pay  and  civilian  workers 
get  big  raises. 

So  many  pilots  are  quitting  In  protest  that 
both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  fear  they  will 
not  have  enough  to  man  all  their  warplanes. 
The  Air  Force  figures  It  will  be  2.400  pilots 
short  this  fiscal  year.  3.500  next  year  and 
4.000  the  year  after — unless  pay  and  other 
benefits  are  Improved  dramatically.  The  Navy 
needed  to  retain  58  percent  of  Its  young 
pilots  this  year  but  now  estimates  It  will  hold 
only  28  percent  of  them. 

The  Air  Force  says  It  costs  $900,000  to  train 
Just  one  pilot  In  the  sophisticated  tactics 
needed  to  win  dogfights  against  Russians 
flying  modern  planes.  But  this  expensive 
training  makes  the  pilot  highly  saleable  to 
commercial  airlines  and  other  civilian  firms 
willing  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  the  military. 

Today's  Jet  pilot  Is  a  different  breed  from 
the  storybook  one.  the  hard-drinking  swash- 
buckler of  Pap{)y  Boylngton  fame.  He  has 
at  least  one  college  degree,  often  two.  He 
talks  and  thinks  like  an  engineer,  or  else  he 
does  not  survive  modern  weapons.  And  like 
everyone  else,  he  worries  about  buying  a 
home  and  putting  a°lde  enough  money  for 
his  children's  education. 

He  Is  hard  to  replace.  Neither  registra- 
tion nor  the  draft  would  close  the  pilot  gap. 
That  Is  why  Oen.  Lew  Allen.  Air  Force  chief 
of  staff,  and  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  chief 
of  naval  operations,  are  more  worried  about 
keeping  the  good  people  they  have  than 
flndlng  new  bodies. 

The  squadron  commanders  who  would 
have  to  lead  their  pilots  to  war.  like  Lt.  Col. 
Ralph  Wetterhahn  of  the  71st  Eagle  squad- 
ron here,  see  concentrating  on  retention  as 
a  matter  of  common  sense. 

"It's  a  whole  lot  cheaper  to  keep  one  guy 
from  going  out  the  back  door  than  to  try 
to  take  In  three  or  four  others  through  the 
front  door  to  replace  him,"  Wetterhahn  rea- 
soned. Safer,  too. 

His  squadron  flies  the  hot  F15  Eagle  fighter 
under  the  motto:  "Our  mission  Is  to  fly. 
flght  and  win."  The  word  "win"  is  under- 
lined. Living  or  dying  In  today's  air  battles 


depends  on  decisions  made  In  seconds  high 
above  the  earth.  Inexperienced  pilots  die 
quickly. 

"We  can  draft  people  until  we're  blue  In 
the  face,  bring  them  In  for  two  years,  and 
they  roll  out  after  two  years."  said  Vice  Adm. 
George  E.  R.  Kinnear  II.  commander  of  the 
Navy's  Atlantic  fleet  warplanes  squadrons. 
"But  that  doesn't  do  anything  to  build  up 
the  skilled  manpower  who  take  five  or  six 
years  to  train." 

It  is  young  pilots  with  six  to  U  years 
service — the  ones  especially  attractive  to  air- 
lines and  other  civilian  employers — whom 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  losing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Why  would  these  pilots  trade  whirling 
around  the  sky  at  1,000  miles  an  hour  In 
fighter  planes  which  cost  $15  million  to  $25 
million  each  for  the  comparatively  dull  life 
of  civilian  Jobs?  A  group  of  them  gathered 
to  explain  It  at  the  building  just  off  the  air- 
field here  used  by  the  94th  "Hat  In  the  Ring" 
squadron.  Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  made 
the  squadron  famous  during  World  War  I. 
The  original  squadron's  stone  "Hat  In  the 
Ring"  symbol — mounted  In  1918  on  the 
94th's  operations  building  In  Toul,  Prance — 
now  marks  the  entrance  to  squadron  head- 
quarters. 

The  pilots  In  the  lounge  wear  red  or  blue 
turtleneck  Jerreys  under  their  flying  suits. 
They  begin  with  niceties  and  move  quickly 
to  anger — anger  focused  on  Washington.  Why 
does  Washington  care  so  much  about  draft 
legislation  and  "real  growth"  In  the  $158 
billion  Pentagon  budget?  Why  does  it  care 
so  little  about  "real  growth"  in  the  pilots' 
$24,000  paychecks? 

The  outrage  Is  as  visible  in  their  conversa- 
tion as  the  contrails  from  their  Pi  5  Eagles 
against  a  morning  sky. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  this  money  problem," 
continued  Capt.  Looney,  30,  native  of  Nor- 
man, Okla.,  an  Air  Force  Academy  graduate 
who  also  has  a  master's  degree  in  manage- 
ment from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

"It's  not  like  we're  saying  poor  Air  Force 
officer,  poor  F15  pilot",  Looney  explained. 
"But  the  thing  is  that  you  see  your  friends 
outside  the  service  making  more  money,  and 
you  know  you're  Just  as  well  equipped  and 
capable,  if  not  more  so,  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  do.  You  see  what  they  can 
provide  for  their  families.  It  frustrates  you. 

"I  get  a  very  good  feeling  for  what  I'm 
doing.  Some  day  I'm  going  to  be  happy  as 
hell  and  look  back  with  great  pride  on  the 
things  I've  accomplished  In  the  military.  But 
I'm  exacting  a  pretty  high  price  from  my 
wife  and  my  children  to  accomplish  this  for 
myself.  They're  the  ones  who  are  suffering. 

"I  feel  unappreciated,  taken  advantage  of. 

Thev  know  they've  got  a  good  f deal 

In  the  majority  of  people  who  fly  this  air- 
plane. I  don't  feel  my  general  has  done  that 
to  me  I  feel  the  civilian  leadership  has  done 
that  to  me. 

"The  airplane  could  blow  up.  Somebody 
could  run  into  me  or  I  could  run  Into  them 
or  we  could  go  to  war  and  I  could  get  killed. 
And  I've  got  a  wife  and  parents  and  a  family 
I'm  leaving  behind.  I've  accepted  this,  as  has 
everybody  else  in  this  room.  The  American 
civilian  leadership  doesn't  appreciate  I'm 
doing  that  for  them.  I'm  disappointed." 

Capt.  James  G.  Boehm,  29,  of  Fairvlew 
Park.  Ohio,  one  of  the  pilots  who  flew  an  P16 
to  Saudi  Arabia  early  in  the  Iranian  crisis, 
agreed. 

"If  you  think  you're  getting  bad  vibes." 
Boehm  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  you're  talk- 
ing to  guys  who  have  the  best  assignment  in 
the  Air  Force"— flying  the  F15  fighter.  Many 
pilots  flying  lesser  planes  are  even  more  dls- 
splrlted.  he  said,  because  they  feel  their 
efforts  are  not  appreciated.  "We're  In  our 
Job  right  now  so  kids  in  San  Francisco  can 
go  out  and  demonstrate  against  the  draft." 

Capt.   David   A.   Greschke,   33.   of  Huron, 
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SJ}.,  Is  very  saleable  on  the  civilian  market. 
He  holds  an  electrical  engineering  degree 
from  South  Dakota  State  University  and  a 
public  administration  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Colorado. 

"I'm  still  motivated,"  said  Greschke,  "but 
I  would  expect,  after  lOVi  years  In  the  Air 
Force,  to  be  at  a  measurable  level  above 
where  I  started  In  pay,  responsibilities  and 
so  on.  But  really,  all  that  has  changed  Is  the 
rank." 

He  and  other  pilots,  some  of  whcxn  pulled 
pay  cards  and  other  papers  from  flight  suit 
pockets  to  document  their  claims,  said  they 
have  been  losing  to  Inflation  year  after  year, 
most  recently  because  President  Carter  cap- 
ped their  pay  raises  at  5  and  then  7  percent — 
far  below  the  actual  rate  of  Inflation. 

The  $24,000  captains  said  they  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  paid  the  $60,000  to  $100,000  salaries 
of  commercial  airline  pilots.  But  they  resent 
risking  their  lives  for  a  government  that 
refuses  to  keep  their  pay  ahead  of  inflation. 
They  said  that  skilled  enlisted  people,  such 
as  the  crew  chiefs  who  keep  their  F158  fly- 
able,  are  losing  out,  too. 

"It's  very  disheartening  for  me  to  go  out  to 
my  Jet  and  have  my  crew  chief  work  my  air- 
plane, and  then  tip  that  same  crew  chief 
over  at  the  commissary  for  bagging  gro- 
ceries," complained  Capt.  Rowe  P.  Stayton, 
J8,  of  Qulnlan,  Tex.,  an  Air  Force  Academy 
graduate. 

"There's  something  wrong  with  that  sys- 
tem," Staj  ton  went  on.  "The  guy  is  expected 
to  put  In  a  hell  of  a  Job  out  there  during  the 
day  and  has  to  come  over  here  In  the  evening 
to  make  ends  meet  by  taking  what  I  con- 
sider a  demeaning  position.  More  Important, 
he  cannot  do  his  regular,  very  important 
Job  well  because  he  is  staying  up  too  late 
doing  the  second  Job." 

Stayton 's  crew  chief  maintaining  the  916 
million  F15  is  an  E-3,  or  senior  airman.  His 
base  pay  is  $570  a  month,  or  $6,840  a  year. 
Allowances  on  top  of  that  push  his  pay  to 
Just  under  $9,000. 

MaJ.  Hal  Hornburg,  34,  who  has  a  business 
degree  from  Texas  A&M  and  a  master's  degree 
in  career  management  from  the  University 
of  Utah,  Is  briefing  C»pl.  Gerry  Chrlsteson,  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  State,  on  how  they  are 
going  to  "kill"  two  "enemy"  planes  In  an 
Instrumented  rectangle  of  sky  off  Cape 
Hatteras. 

The  "enemy"  planes  are  Navy  F148  out  of 
nearby  Ocean  air  base.  Every  maneuver  will 
be  recorded  electronically.  Afterward,  the 
pilots  will  study  on  a  screen  back  at  the 
squadron  what  they  did  right  and  wrong, 
like  pro  football  players  reviewing  Sunday's 
game  film.  The  pilots'  mistakes  would  prob- 
ably mean  death  in  wartime  because  aerial 
missiles  have  become  so  lethal. 

Hornburg's  briefing  underscores  the  tech- 
nological nature  of  modern  dogfightlng.  LUe 
or  death  depends  on  your  radar  seeing  the 
other  guy  before  his  radar  sees  you,  and  on 
split-second  mental  computations  of  geo- 
metric angles  for  missiles  or  gunfire.  No  more 
white  scarf,  eyeball-to-eyeball,  lengthy 
whirling  gunflghts.  It  is  kill  or  be  killed  In 
seconds. 

"I  don't  want  to  flght  slow  speed  today. 
So  think  getting  energy.  If  you  can't  get  back 
into  the  flght  a  good  high  energy  rate,  then 
separate."  That  means:  if  you  can't  manage 
supersonic  speeds,  break  off  the  engagement. 

"I  want  to  run  in  on  these  guys  at  a  six 
to  nine  thousand  foot  split  and  try  to  run  a 
bracket  on  them,"  he  continued.  That  means 
boxing  m  the  two  Navy  Pl4s  with  the  two 

"168. 

"I  want  to  bracket  them  In  terms  of  hori- 
zontal offset,  vertical  offset  and  In  time.  If 
igo  low,  we'll  have  a  time  bracket  on  them 
What  I  want  to  avoid  at  all  costs  is  having 
them  see  both  of  us  at  the  same  time. 

"What  we  want  to  do  Is  get  a  quick  kill 


and  get  out.  If  they  deny  that,  and  we  know 
that  by  aspect  (the  geometric  angles  between 
planes  fighting  each  other] ,  then  we  flght 
them  single-ship.  If  we  can't  get  a  quick  kill 
within  15  to  20  seconds,  then  we  want  to 
bug  out.  We  don't  want  to  stay  In  and  flght 
slow.  Do  not  engage  subsonic." 

Capt.  Chrlsteson,  Hornburg's  wing  man  in 
the  upcoming  two-agalnst-two  air  battle,  in- 
terjected: "I'd  like  to  call  the  aspects  of  my 
bogle,  maybe  every  fotir  miles.  That  cues  me. 
And  it  might  cue  you  if  you  hear  me  call  an 
aspect  Is  bogus  because  the  geometry  has 
changed.  .  .  ." 

"We  don't  have  to  come  back  with  three 
or  foiir  kills  apiece,"  Homburg  stressed  as  he 
ended  his  briefing.  "What  we  don't  want  to 
do  is  come  back  with  a  mort."  For  mortuary. 

Hornburg  and  Chrlsteson  walked  out  to 
their  F158,  relishing  the  thought  of  the 
upcoming  duel  off  Cape  Hatteras.  To  his  dis- 
may, Hornburg  found  his  F15  broken  down. 
Chrlsteson  took  on  the  two  F14s  alone  and 
got  back  "alive." 

The  scene  is  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant  out- 
side Norfolk.  Two  F15  pilots  from  Langley 
and  their  wives  are  having  a  night  out.  Joan 
Johnson,  mother  of  two  and  a  computer 
specialist.  Is  explaining  why  low  pay  is  not 
the  only  reason  pilots  are  quitting  In  droves. 

"If  he  moves  again,"  she  announced  reso- 
lutely, "I'll  stay."  Capt.  Henry  B.  Johnson 
m.  34,  of  Sliver  Spring,  who  had  to  bail 
out  over  the  North  Sea  when  both  Pratt  & 
Whitney  FlOO  engines  on  his  P15  conked  out 
at  once,  said  he  would  respect  her  decision. 

The  Johnsons  have  been  in  the  Air  Force  1 1 
years.  They  have  been  forced  to  move  11 
times.  Joan  has  had  it  with  both  the  "genteel 
poverty"  and  the  continuous  moving. 

"Our  fifth  grader  has  been  In  five  different 
school  systems.  It's  a  constant  adjustment  to 
different  curricula,"  she  said.  Meanwhile,  she 
has  had  to  give  up  one  good  Job  after  another. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  the  frustration 
shared  by  thousands  of  today's  military 
pilots:  "I  didn't  anticipate  at  23  what  my 
personal  needs  would  be  at  33."  a 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  February 
16, 1980,  commemorated  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  establisliment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  when,  in  1918,  a  cour- 
ageous people  proclaimed  to  the  world 
their  independence  from  Russism  dom- 
ination. Lithuania  enjoyed  a  period  of 
freedom  and  saw  her  economy,  industry, 
culture,  and  national  spirit  flourish  be- 
tween two  world  wars.  But  40  years  ago, 
in  1940,  Lithuania  lost  her  independence 
as  a  result  of  a  pact  by  bloody  dictators. 
For  just  a  brief  time  of  about  20  years, 
the  Lithuanian  people  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  freedom,  but  the  tragic  his- 
torical domination  of  Lithuania  by 
Russia  was  reinstated  by  Stalin.  In  June 
1940,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  and  forci- 
bly annexed  Lithuania  despite  Russia's 
"sacred  word  of  honor"  not  to  do  so  in 
a  peace  treaty  and  nonaggression  pact 
with  Lithuania.  One  month  later  in 
July  1940,  after  mock  elections,  Russia 
claimed,  and  still  claims,  that  Lithuania 
voluntarily  voted  and  asked  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know 
this  is  a  lie.  We  know  Uiat  the  Soviet  in- 
vaded, occupied,  and  continue  to  occupy 
Lithuania  today.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  trace  of  independence  in  Lithuania 
today  except  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
these  brave  people. 

Current  Soviet  policies  in  regard  to 
Lithuania  threatens  the  national  iden- 


tity of  Lithuania.  Soviet  domination  robs 
Lithuania  of  its  religious,  national,  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  character. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  Union's  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania  or  any  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  has  continued  to  recog- 
nize the  diplomatic  corps  established  by 
independent  Lithuania.  I  urge  the  Carter 
administration  to  support  and  strengthen 
this  diplomatic  representation  since  the 
policy  of  nonrecognition  has  a  power- 
ful mitigating  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  continue  to  protest,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  the  repressive 
measures  of  the  Soviets  against  the 
Lithuanian  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  Lithuania  had  lost  about  one- 
third  of  her  population  through  forcible 
deportations,  assassinations,  and  nation- 
al genocide  of  its  great  people.  On  this 
very  day,  political  repression,  religious 
persecution,  cultural  genocide,  and  the 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  continue  in 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  occupiers. 

Mr.  President,  nation  after  nation  has 
been  invaded  and  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  started  with  the  Baltic  States 
and  now  even  freedom-loving  Afghani- 
stan cannot  escape  the  Russian  bearhug. 

For  a  millennium  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tional symbol  has  been  the  Vytis,  a  war- 
rior with  a  raised  sword  who  is  prepared 
for  a  battle  against  the  wrongdoers  of 
the  Nation  and  humanity.  Indeed,  this  is 
a  symbol  that  is  fused  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  every  Lithuanian.  But  the 
Lithuanian  emblem  has  been  torn  from 
them,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  omi- 
nous hammer  and  sickle.  The  spirit  of  the 
Vytis  remains,  which  should  lie  forever 
with'n  the  nation,  which  should  con- 
stantly prod  Lithuanian  consciences  and 
arouses  a  thirst  for  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  Russian  tyrant  re- 
quired several  years  before  achieving  a 
physical  victory  over  Lithuania.  May  she 
never  achieve  a  spiritual  one.  I  deeply 
share  with  all  Lithuanians  the  objecUves 
of  fostering  religious,  national,  and 
Dolitical  consc'ousness.  and  the  raising  of 
the  issue  of  Lithuanian  freedom  before 
the  world.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Lithuania's  goal  of  an  independent  state 
is  reaUzed.* 


TAX  BENEFITS 


•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
main concerned  about  the  inability  of  the 
Senate  to  pass  meaningful  tax  reform 
legislation.  Each  year  we  hive  fallen  far 
short  of  any  real  tax  reform.  TTie  under- 
lying deficiencies  of  our  tax  system  per- 
sist. 

I  receive  numerous  letters  each  day 
from  Americans  who  are  unhappy  with 
the  inherent  unfairness  and  complexity 
of  our  tax  system.  As  my  colleagues  may 
recall,  during  the  waning  days  of  the  95th 
Congress,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
that  increased  tax  benefits  for  middle- 
and  low-income  taxoayers.  Although  it 
passed  the  Senate,  it  was  imfortunately 
dropped  from  the  bill  by  the  House-Sen- 
ate Conference  Committee. 

During  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  legislation,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  would  have 
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substantially  Increased  the  revenues  f  rran 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  increase 
would  have  been  used  to  reduce  the  pro- 
spective social  security  tax  increases.  Un- 
fortunately, this  amendment  was  de- 
feated. 

Until  I  am  successful  in  adding  similsu' 
provisions  to  future  tax  legislation,  low- 
and  middle-income  citizens  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  tax  relief  they  need  and 
deserve.  In  the  interim,  I  want  to  help 
these  people  by  publicizing  the  tax  bene- 
fits they  are  entitled  to  receive. 

Today,  I  am  taking  the  first  step  in  this 
campaign  by  publicizing  the  numerous 
tax  advantages  provided  for  elderly 
Americans.  At  a  time  in  which  double- 
digit  infiation  is  draining  the  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  of  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes, it  is  apparent  that  the  millions  of 
elderly  citizens  are  desperately  in  need 
of  this  information.  These  are  not  peo- 
ple who  are  demanding  greater  tax  bene- 
fits for  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  these 
are  people  who  seek  only  to  receive  what 
they  deserve.  For  them,  securing  profes- 
sional tax  help  is  simply  an  unaffordable 
luxury.  As  a  result,  they  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  tax  benefits  they 
might  otherwise  receive. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  compiled  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  itemized  deductions  avail- 
able to  elderly  citizens.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  documents  I  have  seen 
this  year.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  checklist  follows: 

Checklist  or  Itzi«zxd  Deductions  for 

SCHKDUIX  A   (FOBM  1040) 
MXDICAI.  AND  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (line 
31,  Form  1040). 

INSXntANCE   PREMrUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$160)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limi- 
tation for  other  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premlimis  can  be  deducted, 
but  Is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3  percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding 
1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31, 
Form  1040) . 

OTHER  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor). 

Acupuncture  services. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports    (prescribed  by  a   doctor). 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g..  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Tou  should  have  an 
Independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clearly 
the  Increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 


Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) . 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g..  cleaning.  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth ) . 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Pood  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by  a 
physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed) . 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Home  health  services. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Llpreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) . 

Medicare  A,  voluntarily  paid,  if  you  are  65 
or  older  and  not  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits. 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you). 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physical  therapist. 

Physician. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 

SpUnts. 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (8  cents  per  mile  plus  rarlcing  and 
tolls  or  actual-fares  for  taxi  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) . 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  In  the  year 
you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical  ex- 
penses on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
Is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  is 
repaid. 

TAXES 

Real  estate. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordlnarUy  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  in  the  tax  tables  the  sales 
tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  following 
items:  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcycles,  air- 
planes, boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materials 
used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are  your 
own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sions or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend 
exclusion.  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
taxed part  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance  payments). 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  31.  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonoperatlng 
foundations,  veterans  organizations,  frater- 
nal societies,  or  nonprofit  cemetery  com- 
panies, are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  children  attending  paro- 
chial schools  Is  not  deductible). 

Fair  market  value  of  property  (e.g..  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chari- 
table purposes.  (For  gifts  or  appreciated 
property,  special  rules  apply.  Contact  local 
IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  8  cents  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  insurance  or  de- 
preciation In  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage, 
stationery,  phone  calls)  while  rendering 
services  for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifjrlng 
organization  (deduction  Is  limited  to  <50  per 
month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Personal  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  e»c.) . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Other  credit  cards — you  may  deduct  as 
interest  the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the  un- 
paid monthly  balance. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money 
and  only  if  the  charging  of  points  is  an  es- 
tablished business  practice  in  your  area.  Not 
deductible  If  points  represent  charges  for 
services  rendered  by  the  lending  institution 
(e.g..  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges  and 
are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not  deduct- 
ible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  selling 
expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge." 

CASUALTY    OR   THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g..  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
wUlful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses — the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction is  generally  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  de- 
crease In  fair  market  value  of  the  property  as 
a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  adjusted 
basis  in  the  property.  This  amount  must  be 
further  reduced  by  any  insurance  or  other 
recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of  property  held 
for  personal  use.  by  the  $100  limitation.  Re- 
port your  casualty  or  theft  loss  on  Schedule 
A.  If  more  than  one  item  was  Involved  in  a 
single  casualty  or  theft,  or  if  you  had  more 
than  one  casualty  or  theft  during  the  year, 
use  Form  4684  for  computing  your  personal 
casualty  loss. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount 
of  a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market    value   of    charitable    contributions. 


Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  re- 
turn. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as 
a  business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  used 
to   store    Income-producing    property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselor. 

Subcriptlons    to   business   publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection 
with  Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safe- 
ty shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction 
workers;   special   masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination 
if  required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  If 
used  regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain 
business  purposes. 

Educational  expenses  that  are:  (1)  re- 
quired by  your  employer  to  maintain  your 
position;  or  (2)  for  maintaining  or  sharp- 
ening your  skills  for  your  employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — You 
may  claim  a  credit  (line  38,  Form  1040) 
for  campaign  contributions  to  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  of- 
fice In  any  primary,  general,  or  special  elec- 
tion. The  credit  is  also  applicable  for  any 
(1)  committee  supporting  a  candidate  for 
Federal.  State,  or  local  elective  public  of- 
fice, (2)  national  committee  of  a  national 
political  party,  (3)  State  committee  of  a 
national  political  party.  (4)  local  commit- 
tee of  a  national  political  party,  or  (5) 
certain  newsletter  funds  set  up  and  main- 
tained by  a  person  who  holds,  has  been 
elected  to,  or  Is  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  a  public  office.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  credit  is  one-half  of 
the  political  contribution,  with  a  $50  cell- 
ing ($100  for  couples  filing  jointly). 

PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION   CAMPAIGN   FUND 

Additionally,  you  may  voluntarily  earmark 
$1  of  your  taxes  ($2  on  joint  returns)  for  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  P^^nd. 

ADDmONAL    INFORMATION 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

OTHER   TAX   RELIEF    MEASURES 

Required  to  Hie 

a  tax  return  if 

gross  income 

Filing  status  u  at  least — 

Single  (under  age  65).. $3,300 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 4,300 

Qualifying  wldow(er)  imder  66  with 

dependent    chUd 4  400 

Qualifying  wldow(er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  chUd.. 6,400 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)   filing  Jointly 6,400 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  66  or  older) 

filing  Jointly 8_  400 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  66  or 

older)   filing  Jointly 7,400 

Married  filing  separately. 1',  000 

Additional  Exemption  for  Age.— Besides 
the  regular  $1,000  exemption,  you  are  allowed 


an  additional  exemption  of  $1,000  If  you  are 

age  8r'  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year.  If  both  a  husband  and  wife  are  66  or 
older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year,  each 
is  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption  of 
$1,000  because  of  age.  You  are  considered  65 
on  the  day  before  your  65th  birthday.  Thus, 
If  your  66th  birthday  Is  on  January  1,  1980, 
you  wUl  be  entitled  to  the  additional  $1,000 
exemption  because  of  age  for  your  1979  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  return. 

"Zero  Bracket  Amount." — ^The  "sero 
bracket  amount"  Is  a  flat  amount  that  de- 
pends on  your  filing  status.  In  1979,  this 
amount  was  Increased  for  each  filing  status. 
If  you  are  married  filing  Jointly  or  a  qualify- 
ing widow  or  widower,  your  zero  bracket 
amount  is  $3,400.  If  you  are  single  or  a 
head  of  household,  your  zero  bracket  amount 
Is  $2,300.  If  you  are  married  filing  separately, 
it  is  $1,700.  It  Is  not  a  separate  deduction;  In- 
stead, the  equivalent  amount  Is  built  Into 
the  tax  tables  and  tax  rate  schedules.  Since 
this  amount  Is  buUt  Into  the  tax  tables  and 
tax  rate  schedules,  you  will  need  to  make  an 
adjustment  if  you  itemize  deductions.  How- 
ever, Itemlzers  will  not  experience  any  change 
in  their  tax  liability  and  the  tax  computation 
wUl  be  simplified  for  many  itemlzers. 

Tax  Tables. — Tax  tables  have  been  devel- 
oped to  make  It  easier  for  you  to  find  your 
tax  If  your  Income  is  under  certain  levels. 
Even  if  you  itemize  deductions,  you  may  be 
able  to  use  the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax 
easier.  In  addition,  you  do  not  have  to 
deduct  $1,000  for  each  exemption  because 
this  amount  Is  also  built  Into  the  tax  table 
for  you. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — ^In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met : 
(1)  Support.  (2)  gross  Income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some  cases, 
two  or  more  Individuals  provide  support  for 
an  individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  How- 
ever, it  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the 
individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $1,000  depend- 
ency deduction  if  the  following  require- 
ments are  met  for  multiple  support : 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency doductlon.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence. — You  may  ex- 
clude from  your  gross  Income  some  or  all 
of  your  gain  from  the  sale  of  your  principal 
residence,  if  you  meet  certain  age.  owner- 
ship, and  occupancy  requirements  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  The  exclusion  is  elective,  and 
you  may  elect  to  exclude  gain  only  once.  If 
you  were  as-e  S.";  or  older  before  the  date  of 
sale,  you  may  elect  to  exclude  up  to  $100,000 
of  gain  on  the  sale  if  you  owned  and  occu- 
pied the  residence  for  3  of  the  5  years  ending 
on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5  of  8  years  under 
certain  circumstances).  Form  2119  (Sale  or 
E^xchange  of  Personal  Residence)  is  helpful 
in  determining  what  gain,  if  any,  may  be 
excluded. 

Additionally,  payment  of  tax  on  the  gain 
on  the  sale  of  your  personal  residence  in 
excess  of  the  excluded  amount  will  be  de- 
ferred if,  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale,  you  buy  and  occupy 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 


old  residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  U 
(1)  you  construct  the  new  residence;  (2) 
you  were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces;  or  (3)  your  tax  home  was  abroad. 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
or  Purchasing  Your  Home)  may  also  be 
helpful. 

Credit  for  the  Elderly. — You  may  be  able 
to  claim  this  credit  and  reduce  taxes  by  as 
much  as  $375  (If  single),  or  $502.50  (If 
married  fillnq  Jointly).  If  you  are: 

( 1 )  Age  66  or  older,  or 

(2)  Under  age  65  and  retired  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system. 

For  more  Information,  see  instructions  for 
Schedules  R  and  RP. 

Credit  for  Child  and  Dependent  Care  Ex- 
penses.— Certain  payments  made  for  child 
and  dependent  care  may  be  claimed  ••  a 
credit  against  tax. 

If  you  maintained  a  household  that  in- 
cluded your  dependent  under  age  15  or  a 
dependent  or  spouse  Incapable  of  self-care, 
you  may  be  allowed  a  20-percent  credit  for 
employment  related  expenses.  These  ex- 
penses must  have  been  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  order  to  enable  you  to  work 
either  full  or  part  time. 

For  detailed  information,  see  the  instruc- 
tions on  Form  2441. 

Earned  Income  Credit. — If  you  have  a  de- 
pendent child  who  shares  your  principle 
place  of  abode  in  the  United  States,  you 
may  be  entitled  to  a  special  payment  or 
credit  of  up  to  $500.  This  is  caUed  the  earned 
Income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a  refund 
check  or  be  applied  against  any  taxes  owed. 
Generally,  if  you  reported  earned  income 
and  had  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31, 
Form  1040)  of  less  than  $10,000.  you  may  be 
able  to  claim  the  credit. 

Earned  income  means  virages,  salaries,  tips, 
strike  benefits,  other  employee  compensa- 
tion, and  net  earmngs  from  self -employment 
(generally  amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE 
(Form  1040)  line  13) .  A  married  couple  must 
file  a  Joint  return  to  be  eligible  for  the 
credit.  Certain  married  persons  living  apart 
with  a  dependent  child  may  also  be  eligible 
to  claim  the  credit. 

For  more  Information,  see  Instructions 
for  Form  1040  or  1040A. 

ENERCT    TAX    ACT 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  is  directed  at 
providing  tax  Incentives  for  energy  oonserra- 
tlon  measures  and  for  conversion  to  renew- 
able energy  sources. 

A  credit  of  up  to  $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty Installed  In  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  it.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  AprU  20,  1977.  Items  eligible  for  the 
credit  are  limited  to  the  foUowlng:  Insula- 
tion (fiberglass,  cellulose,  etc.)  for  ceUlngs. 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc.;  ex- 
terior storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or  doors: 
caulking  or  weatherstrlpplng  for  exterior 
windows  or  doors;  a  furnace  replacement 
burner  which  reduces  the  amoxmt  of  fuel 
used:  a  dei'lce  to  make  Are  opening  (for 
a  heating  system)  more  efficient;  an  electri- 
cal or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  system 
which  replaces  a  gas  pilot  light;  an  auto- 
matic energy-saving  setback  thermostat;  and 
a  meter  which  displays  the  cost  of  energy 
usage. 

A  maximum  credit  for  renewable  energy 
source  property  Is  $2,200.  Eaulpment  used  in 
the  production  or  distribution  of  heat  or 
electricity  from  solar,  geothermal.  or  wind 
energy  sources  for  residential  beating,  cool- 
ing, or  other  purposes  may  qualify  for  this 
credit. 

Energy  credits  may  be  claimed  by  complet- 
ing Form  5695  and  attaching  It  to  your  Form 
1040. 

Examples  of  items  which  do  not  qualify  for 
energy  credit  are  the  following:  carpeting, 
drapes,  wood  paneling,  exterior  siding,  heat 
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pump,  wood  or  p«at  fueled  residential  equip- 
ment, fluorescent  replacement  lighting  sys- 
tem, hydrogen  fueled  residential  equipment, 
equipment  using  wind  energy  for  transporta- 
tion, expenditures  for  a  swimming  pool  used 
as  an  energy  storage  medlinn,  and  green- 
houses. 

For  further  Information,  consult  the  In- 
structions for  Form  5695  and  IRS  Publica- 
tion 903,  Energy  Credits  for  Indlvluuals.* 


SIXTY-SECOND    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  this  week- 
end Lithuanians  in  America  celebrated 
the  62d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Sixty-two  years  ago — in 
February  1918 — Lithuania  once  again 
became  an  independent  country.  After 
several  years  of  fighting  against  the  Bol- 
shevik army,  the  Soviet  Union  renounced 
its  claims  against  Lithuania  "forever. ' 

But  as  we  know,  the  Soviet  Union's 
renunciation  lasted  only  20  years.  In 
1940  Soviet  troops  moved  into  the  Baltic 
countries,  Lithuania  included.  A  rigged 
election  was  held,  and  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
were  forced  into  the  Soviet  empire. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  we 
have  seen  in  Afghanistan  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  Soviet  imperialism 
which  annexed  the  Baltic  countries.  As 
we  respond  to  this  most  recent  Soviet 
aggression,  let  us  remember  the  other 
peoples  who  have  been  brutally  subje- 
gated  by  military  force.  Let  us  honor, 
too,  those  Lithuanians  and  those  other 
peoples  in  whom  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
independence  still  dwells. 

As  Lithuanians  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  their  independence,  they  will 
celebrate  also  the  resistance  of  people 
everywhere  to  conquest  and  aggression.* 


THE  FRAUD  HOTLINE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  fraud, 
abuse  and  waste  in  the  Government  is 
costing  the  taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 
This  was  the  thrust  of  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  Comptroller  General,  Elmer 
Staats.  in  his  testimony  before  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  December  4,  1978. 

At  that  hearing,  I  suggested  that  a 
nationwide  toll  free  fraud  hotline  be  in- 
stalled at  the  General  Accounting  OflBce. 
With  the  strong  support  of  the  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
and  the  full  cooperation  of  Comp- 
troller General  Staats,  the  fraud  hotline 
was  installed  at  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  became  operational  in  Janu- 
ary of  1979 

The  nationwide  toll  free  fraud  hotline 
is  800-424-5454.  In  the  Washington.  D.C. 
metropolitan  area  the  number  is  633- 
6987. 

Mr.  President,  the  January  21,  1980.  is- 
sue of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  car- 
ried an  interview  with  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  Staats  on  GAO's  efforts 
to  curb  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  in 
Govermnent.  Much  of  the  interview 
dwells  on  the  performance  and  results  of 
the  fraud  hotline  to  date,  which  I  believe 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 


I  should  add,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of 
the  work  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  valuable  and  important.  In  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1979,  the  bene- 
fits of  GAO  in  terms  of  collections  and 
other  measurable  savings  attributable  to 
the  work  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  amounted  to  $2.5  billion,  more 
than  10  times  the  cost  of  operating  the 
GAO. 

As  important  as  these  savings  are,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  that  the  fraud  hot- 
line is  performing  a  unique  task — that 
is  of  restoring  integrity  to  governmental 
operations.  Mr.  Staats  and  Mr.  George 
Egan.  the  Director  of  the  Fraud  Task 
Force  are  to  be  commended  for  their  very 
fine  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  U.S.  News 
interview  with  Comptroller  General 
Staats  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  interview  follows: 
GAO  Chief:  Fraud  and  Waste  Costing  Tax- 
paters  Billions 

Q.  Mr.  Staats.  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  been  called  the  "taxpayer's  friend" 
because  it  uncovers  fraud,  abuse  and  waste 
In  federal  programs.  How  serious  are  these 
losses? 

A.  No  one  knows  actually,  but  we  do  know 
It's  in  the  billions.  You  have  to  look  at  it 
program  by  program.  For  example,  about  a 
billion  dollars  of  the  money  loaned  to 
students  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  Office  of  Education  Is  overdue.  That's 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  money  loaned. 
Some  of  It  will  be  repaid,  but  this  gives  you 
an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem and  how  difficult  It  is  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment as  to  how  much  will  eventually  be  lost. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  programs  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  fraud? 

A.  The  hardest  to  control  are  those  in 
which  an  individual  Is  entitled  to  receive  a 
specific  benefit — so-called  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Medicaid,  for  example,  Is  commonly 
abused  by  recipients  who  misstate  their  cases 
to  obtain  larger  benefits  and  by  doctors  who 
get  paid  for  treating  patients  they  never  at- 
tended. 

Q.  Which  is  harder  to  control — fraud  or 
abuse? 

A.  It's  easier  to  control  fraud.  You  can 
pinpoint  specific  acts  of  obvious  wrongdoing, 
document  the  case  and  levy  penalties — civil 
or  criminal.  When  you  publicize  these  cases. 
It  has  a  therapeutic  effect  on  others  who 
might  be  tempted  to  try  it.  Abuse  and  waste 
are  harder  to  define  and  involve  many  more 
people. 

Q.  Would  you  explain  GAO's  role  in  expos- 
ing abuse  and  fraud  In  government? 

A.  As  an  Independent  oversight  arm  of 
Congress,  we  audit  and  evaluate  government 
agencies  and  programs.  We  do  little  dlrect- 
flnancial-audit  work,  though  we  do  set  out 
for  the  agencies  certain  accounting  prin- 
ciples and  standards. 

We  also  evaluate  management  performance 
and  program  results.  About  50  percent  of  our 
work  consist  of  trying  to  decide  whether  pro- 
grams are  working  as  intended  by  Congress: 
What  their  payoff  Is.  so  to  speak. 

One  of  the  things  we've  done  is  to  set  up 
a  nationwide  toll-free  hot  line  that  anyone 
can  call — anonymously.  If  they  wish — ^to  re- 
port fraud  or  abuse.  In  its  first  year,  the  hot 
line  received  about  14,000  calls.  We  haven't 
screened  them  all  yet,  but  of  those  we  have, 
nearly  half  were  found  to  have  substance. 
About  3,000  cases  have  been  referred  to  in- 
spectors general  in  the  agencies  Involved. 
Over  50  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  action. 

Q.  'What  types  of  complaints  are  most  often 
reported  to  GAO? 


A.  Most  are  about  people  getting  federal 
assistance  to  which  they  are  not  entitled; 
the  largest  number  Involve  social  services 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  second  largest 
number  of  complaints  received  by  the  GAO 
hot  line  Involve  the  Department  of  Defense — 
chiefly  in  the  procurement  area. 

Programs  under  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  also  generate  a 
lot  of  complaints.  In  most  Instances,  these 
relate  to  shoddy  workmanship  and  misman- 
agement of  block-grant  funds,  or  tenant  eli- 
gibility and  housing  quality  in  federally  as- 
sisted housing. 

Q.  Does  the  hot  line  uncover  big  cases  or 
Just  a  lot  of  nlckel-and-dlme  abuses? 

A.  We  get  all  kinds  really,  including  some 
interesting  cases.  For  example,  someone  In 
Detroit  blew  the  whistle  on  a  government 
employee  who  drove  a  government  car  and 
had  an  arrangement  with  a  filling-station 
operator  to  charge  the  government  for  gaso- 
line he  never  used.  He  and  the  station  oper- 
ator split  the  proceeds.  We're  checking  to  see 
if  this  scheme  is  widespread.  If  so.  a  lot  of 
money  could  be  involved.  But  the  amount  of 
money,  as  we  see  it.  Is  less  Important  than 
what  all  this  does  In  terms  of  destroying 
people's  confidence  in  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  Are  federal  workers  themselves  report- 
ing problems? 

A.  Yes.  but  not  as  many  as  we  expected. 
Most  complaints  are  from  people  in  private 
life.  Of  the  3,000  cases  I  mentioned  earlier, 
less  than  30  percent  Involve  federal  employes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  fraud  in  government- 
procurement  programs? 

A.  Yes.  the  procurement  area  is  second  only 
to  social  services  in  the  amount  of  fraud 
reported.  The  problem  Is  too  few  controls  on 
who  buys  what  for  the  government  and  how 
it  Is  used.  The  potential  for  abuse  is  obvious 
when  you  are  spending  billions  of  dollars. 

Q.  What  about  fraud  and  abuse  among 
federal  contractors  and  consultants? 

A.  This  is  a  large  and  growing  problem  be- 
cause well  over  half  the  federal  budget  is 
being  spent  by  entities  other  than  the  fed- 
eral agencies:  Contractors,  grant  recipients 
and  others.  That  presents  a  problem  of  ac- 
countability. 

Universities,  for  example,  have  been  criti- 
cal of  what  they  consider  to  be  government 
Interference  in  education.  Yet  federal  money 
flows  to  these  campuses,  so  there  has  to  be 
some  degree  of  accountability.  It's  a  real 
dilemma. 

Revenue  sharing  presents  a  different  kind 
of  problem.  The  money  goes  into  the  treas- 
ury of  a  city  in  the  same  way  that  local  tax 
revenues  do.  Once  that  happens,  how  do 
you  decide  which  Is  a  federal  dollar  and 
which  local?  You  can't,  because  the  federal 
and  local  moneys  are  commingled. 

Q.  How  can  corruption  pervade  an  agency 
such  as  the  General  Services  Administration 
without  being  detected?  Was  that  an  isolated 
case,  or  are  more  scandals  ahead? 

A.  We've  thought  about  what  happened  In 
GSA  many  times  ond  wondered  whether 
there  was  anything  more  we  might  have  done 
to  prevent  it. 

We  checked  and  found  that,  over  a  period 
of  five  years,  we  had  issued  at  least  200  re- 
ports relating  to  GSA's  management  prob- 
lems, which  I  feel  were  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  The  agency's  own  auditors  and  in- 
spectors also  made  numerous  reports.  If 
GSA's  top  management  had  been  on  its  toes, 
this  most  likely  would  never  have  happened. 

It  could  happen  elsewhere.  That's  why 
were  going  into  all  federal  agencies  now  to 
see  what  kind  of  Internal  control  systems 
they  have.  But  each  time  you  plug  one  loop- 
hole, you  often  find  another  area  vulnerable 
to  fraud  or  abuse. 

Q.  Has  the  Increased  use  of  computers  by 
government  agencies  affected  your  ability  to 
detect  fraud? 


A.  Computers  present  a  growing  problem. 
There  are  around  12,000  computers  in  tl  c 
government  now.  In  some  cases,  they  do  t!ir 
whole  thing:  Watch  Inventories  and  reorder 
when  stocks  dip  to  a  specific  level,  record 
deliveries  and  pay  his  bills.  But  how  do  you 
build  controls  In  a  computer  to  prevent 
fraud?  We  have  a  lot  to  leam  about  this. 

Oiu"  studies  show  the  potential  for  com- 
puter fraud  could  be  very  serious.  To  dram- 
atize this,  we  ran  a  series  of  fictitious 
names  through  the  payroll  system  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  see  whether  they  would  get  paid. 
Sure  enough,  they  did — including  one 
"Donald  Duck." 

Q.  Donald  Duck? 

A.  HUD  thought  they  had  us  on  that  one 
because  they  found  a  Donald  Duck  working 
for  the  government  out  In  Denver.  But  we 
weren't  trying  to  be  humorous:  we  were  try- 
ing to  make  the  point  that  HUD's  comput- 
ers should  have  had  controls  to  reject  all 
those  fictitious  names — yet  they  dldnt. 

Q.  Why  aren't  more  government-fraud 
cases  prosecuted? 

A.  We  now  have  an  Interagency  fraud  task 
force,  which,  among  other  things.  Is  looking 
into  this.  One  problem  Is  the  lack  of  a  uni- 
form definition  in  the  government  as  to  what 
constitutes  fraud.  We're  trying  to  work  out 
an  agreed  definition  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. We  don't  have  it  yet. 

The  task  force  has  gone  back  over  all  the 
fraud  cases  in  23  different  agencies  over  the 
past  2>/2  years  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
those  cases.  We  can  see  that  the  system  Isn't 
working:  The  Justice  Department  is  clogged 
with  cases.  What  we  may  eventually  have  to 
do  is  allow  the  agencies  themselves  to  assess 
civil  penalties  rather  than  allow  violators  to 
go  free  simply  because  U.S.  attorneys  can't 
get  around  to  prosecuting  them. 

Q.  Most  agencies  now  have  an  office  of 
Inspector  general  to  deal  with  fraud  and 
abuse.  How  Is  this  working  out? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  tell.  But  GAO  now  has 
resDonslblllty  for  setting  guidelines  ■under 
which  the  inspectors  general  do  their  work, 
and  we've  found  that  these  offices  are  not 
getting  the  staff  and  money  they  need  to  do 
a  thorough  Job.  The  staffing  of  these  of- 
fices has  been  given  about  as  low  a  priority 
as  you  can  get  in  the  government. 

Q.  Does  this  Indicate  Indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  to  the  fraud- 
and-abuse  problem? 

A.  To  an  extent,  yes — but  you  can't  let 
Congress  off  completely.  Congress  can  always 
add  money  to  the  budeet  If  the  members 
think  It's  Important  enough. 

Inside  the  agencies,  program  managers 
have  a  natural  resistance  to  auditing.  It's  a 
human  tendency  to  say.  "I  know  more  about 
this  program  than  anybody  else  can  possibly 
know."  By  the  same  token,  the  virtue  of 
outside  checking  Is  obvious.  Our  calculations 
indicate  that  In  the  last  three  years  OAO's 
auditing  of  programs  has  saved  over  11  bil- 
lion dollars  In  quantifiable  savings  alone 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  one  of  OAO's  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  evaluate  management  and 
program  performance.  Doesn't  that  take  you 
far  outside  GAO's  original  field  of  auditing? 

A.  That's  a  criticism  we've  heard.  But 
evaluation  is  now  a  part  of  oversight,  and 
we're  an  oversight  agency  of  Congress.  Any- 
time you  try  to  make  a  Judgment  on  whether 
an  agency  program  Is  working  as  It  should, 
you  are  in  highly  sensitive  territory.  How- 
ever. I  challenge  anybody  to  show  that  we're 
not  competent  to  deal  with  these  Issues. 

You  don't  save  much  money  by  doing  a 
straight  financial  audit.  But  you  can  save 
an  awful  lot  of  money  If  you're  making 
evaluations  of  programs  that  may  have  lived 
Beyond  their  appropriate  life  or  need  to  be 
changed. 


Acting  alone,  we  can't  direct  agencies  to 
change  programs  or  policies.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  recommend  to  Congress  what  we 
think  should  be  done. 

Q.  How  many  Investigators  does  GAO  have 
to  watch  over  the  entire  federal  bureaucracy? 

A.  We  have  about  4,100  professional  people, 
compared  with  3,000  when  I  took  over  14 
years  ago.  During  this  period,  the  case  load 
has  doubled  to  where  we  have  between  1.300 
and  1.500  different  projects  under  way  at  any 
one  time. 

Q.  Does  GAO  need  additional  power  or 
personnel? 

A.  We've  asked  Congress  for  legislation  giv- 
ing us  the  right  to  seek  cotirt  action  for  in- 
formation being  withheld  by  government 
agencies  and  private  parties.  We're  about  the 
only  agency  left  that  doesn't  have  the  sub- 
poena power,  and  it  has  been  a  fadrly  serious 
handicap. 

We  won't  hesitate  to  ask  Congress  to  pro- 
vide us  with  additional  personnel  when  we 
feel  the  need  for  them. 

Q.  Is  GAO  limited  to  scrutinizing  the  bu- 
reaucracy, or  do  you  also  seek  out  waste  in 
Congress  and  the  courts? 

A.  We  do  exercise  an  audit  function  over 
the  federal  Judiciary,  but  we  have  very  lim- 
ited responsibility  with  respect  to  Congress. 
To  be  honest,  we  don't  see  how  an  externsJ 
body  such  as  GAO  can  do  much  about  some 
of  the  problems  of  congressional  operations. 

When  the  question  came  up.  for  example, 
as  to  whether  we  should  audit  campaign  ex- 
penses of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  we  asked 
to  be  excused  from  that.  We  believed  that 
this  would  have  damaged  our  relationship 
with  Congress  and  made  our  overall  effec- 
tiveness weaker. 

Q.  What  should  the  role  of  Congress  be  in 
controlling  fraud  and  abuse — to  tighten  up 
existing  laws  or  enact  new  ones? 

A.  We  come  back,  essentially,  to  the  over- 
sight question  again.  In  many  cases,  the  law 
can  be  tightened  up.  but  often  It's  a  problem 
of  the  way  the  rules  and  regulations  are  writ- 
ten by  agencies  administering  the  law.  This 
can  only  be  remedied  by  better  congressional 
oversight:  The  lawmakers  holding  hearings, 
asking  questions,  finding  out  how  the  laws 
are  being  administered.  We've  been  seeing 
much  more  of  this  in  recent  years,  and  th» 
trend  Is  encouraglng.9 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  notifications 
I  have  just  received. 
The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  Secdritt 
Assistance  Acenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  4, 1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.   Senate.   Washington,   D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 


porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-32.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $70.0 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  'Von  Marbod. 

Acting  Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  80-32] 
Notice  of  I>ro?osed  Issuance  of  Lettcb  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:    Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.*  963.0  million;  Other.  97.0  mil- 
lion: Total.  $70.0  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  An  additional  quantity  of  fourteen 
(14)  P-15  engines  (P-lOO)  and  seventy-one 
(71)  spare  engine  modules. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(SPA3). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  To  Be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  i,he  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  To  Be  Sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Inclixled 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
4  Feb.  1980. 

Defense  Securttt  Assistance  Acenct  . 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relattont, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairhan:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-38,  concern- 
ing the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$167.1  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-38] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  or  Lettbi  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   or  the 
Armf.  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (OCNAA) 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-8. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Eqvilpment*  $150.4  million:  Other.  $16.7  mil- 
lion; Total.  $167.1  mUUon. 

(ill)  DescrlDtlon  of  .Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Five  (6)  batteries  of  I-HA'WK  includ- 
ing 280  I-HAWK  missiles,  technical  assist- 
ance, repair  parts  and  associated  equipment. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  American  Insti- 
tute In  Taiwan  for  the  U.S.  Army  (XXD). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report;  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1979. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  DeUvered  to  Congrea: 
4  February  1980. 


•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAB) . 
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Dsrzifsx  Seuuutt  Assistancz  AoRtcr, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  PKANK  CBTjmCR, 

Chatrman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  M>.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  oX  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-39.  concerning 
the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Coordlnatlot.  Ck)uncU 
for  North  American  Affairs  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  WS.O 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Knest  Oravcs, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-39] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (CCNAA) 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-8. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment*  »31.5  million;  Other  $3.5  mil- 
lion;  Total  $35.0  million. 

(Ul)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Two  hundred  eighty-four  (284) 
KSEA) — Chaparral  missiles  Including  tech- 
nical assistance,  training,  repair  parts  and 
associated  equipment. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  American  Insti- 
tute In  Taiwan  for  the  VS.  Army  (XXE). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  31  December  1979 

(vUl)  Date  R^ort  Delivered  to  Congress- 
4  February  1980. 

Defense  Securh-t  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  frank  Church, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioiu 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-27,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Prance  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  »48  0 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  80-27] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Franc«. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment*  $36.0  million;  Other  $12.0  mU- 
llon;  Total  $48.0  million. 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Service 
Offered:  Materials  and  services  to  update 
four  TARTAR  Missile  Fire  Control  Systems 
(MK-74)  to  the  latest  U.S.  Navy  configura- 
tion. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (LBX) . 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid, 
Offered  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Reg\ilatlons  (ITAR). 


Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
ate  cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlU)  Date  Delivered  to  Congress:  12  Feb- 
ruary 1980. 

Defense  Securitt  Assistance  Acenct, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.   Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting  requlreroentc   of   Section   36(b)    of 
the  Arms  Export  Ccntrol  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding   herewith    Transmittal    No.    80-30, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense   articles   and   services  estimated   to 
cost  $77.5  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

EIRICK  F.  VoN  Marbod. 

Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-30] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  E^stlmated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment*  $70.0  mlllton;  Other  $7.5  mil- 
lion; Total  $77.5  million. 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Approximately  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  (140,000)  rounds  of  mortar, 
howitzer,  and  tank  gun  ammunition. 

(Iv)    Military   Department:    Army    (VAR). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
13  Feb.  1980. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.  February  8. 1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-43.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Malaysia  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $23.0  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Acting  Director. 
[Transmittal  No.  80-43] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser :  Malaysia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value :  Major  Defense 
Equipment*  $20.7  million;  Other  $2.3  mil- 
lion; Total  $23.0  million. 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Eighty-eight  (88)  A-4  aircraft  and 
related  ground  support  and  training  equip- 
ment, spare  and  repair  parts,  and  publica- 
tions. 

(Iv)   Military  Department:  Navy  (SAH). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(VlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
8  Feb.  1960. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-44,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Thailand  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $23.2  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Acting  Director. 
[Transmittal  No.  80-44) 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Thailand: 

(II)  Total  ElBtlmated  Value:  Ma<or  Defense 
Equipment*  $18.4  million;  Other  $4.8  million; 
Total  $23.2  million. 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Servlcet 
Offered:  Twenty  four  (24)  M163A1  20  mm 
self-propelled  air  defense  guns  (Vulcan)  and 
related  ancillary  equipment  and  spart  parts. 

(Iv)   Military  Department:   Army. 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

( vll )  Section  28  Report :  Case  not  Included 
tn  Section  28  report. 

(vUl)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
13  Feb.  1980.» 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  O. 
STALUNGS 

o  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  cancer  of 
the  larynx,  a  disease  that  affects  10.000 
Americans  every  year,  causes  serious 
vocal  damage  and  generally  requires 
laryngectomy,  removal  of  cancerous  tis- 
sue, in  order  to  save  a  victim's  life.  How- 
ever this  operation  deprives  the  victim 
of  his  voice.  Fortunately,  a  few  ski  led 
doctors  are  able  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Dr.  James  O.  Stallings  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  spec  alizes  in  this  area  and  has 
given  many  cancer  victims  added  hope 
in  their  efforts  to  resume  a  normal  life. 
He  has  given  the  survivors  of  larynx 
cancer  the  opportunity  to  speak  again. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Stalllngs 
for  his  significant  contribution  to  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  that 
describes  the  Stallings  technique  in  addi- 
tion to  the  progress  some  of  his  patients 
have  made. 

The  article  follows : 

D.M.  DOCTOR'S  NEW  Surgery 
(By  Gary  Helnlein) 

"Good  morning,  we  are  beginning  by  tak- 
ing the  palmarls  longxis  tendon."  It  was  the 
voice  of  Dr.  James  O.  StalUngs  providing  his 
own  commentary  as  he  performed  the  intri- 
cate surgery  being  shown  simultaneously  on 
a  large-screen  color  TV. 

The  scene  was  Mercy  Hospital's  Beh  Audi- 
torium, where  doctors  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion had  gathered  Friday  to  watch  StalUngs' 
new  procedure  for  restoring  speech  to  those 
who  have  had  their  voice  boxes  removed. 

The  technique  Is  considered  a  medical 
breakthrough  that  wUl  provide  help  for  per- 
sons previously  doomed  to  a  life  of  silence 
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after  their  voice  boxes,  or  larynxes,  are  re- 
moved because  of  cancer  or  other  diseases. 

It  Involves  use  of  a  rib  section  to  recon- 
struct the  Adam's  apple  and  tendons  from 
the  arm,  leg  or  neck  to  form  vocal  cords. 

As  his  peers  watched,  the  41-year-old  Des 
Homes  plastic  surgeon  silt  the  inside  of  the 
patient's  wrist  and  drew  out  a  thin,  white 
tendon  (palmarls  longus)  that  looked  like  a 
piece  of  elastic. 

Stallings  said  the  tendon  Is  "a  weak  flexor 
of  the  wrist"  and  added  It's  a  "spare  part" 
that  has  been  used  for  years  In  other  opera- 
tions, such  as  "grafting  of  the  hand." 

As  the  four-hour  operation  continued, 
StalUngs  cut  open  the  lower  neck  of  the 
patient,  65-year-old  James  Crump  of  CJovlng- 
lon,  Ky.,  and  Inserted  a  red  rubber  catheter 
tube  In  Crump's  esophagus. 

StalUngs  spilt  the  tendon  lengthwise  with 
a  scissors,  then  sewed  the  two  pieces  end-to- 
end. 

Next,  he  cut  silts  In  each  side  of  Crump's 
neck  Just  below  the  jawbone.  He  used  a  small 
air  drill  to  drill  holes  In  the  Jawbones  where 
the  tendon  was  to  be  attached. 

The  rest  of  the  procedure  Involved  looping 
the  tendon  over  the  esophagus  and  catheter 
tube  and  drawing  the  ends  up  Inside  Crump's 
neck  to  be  attached  with  permanent  sutures 
to  the  holes  In  his  jawbone. 

This  technique  Is  one  of  the  few  voice-box 
reconstruction  methods  being  used  in  the 
United  States.  Another  technique,  pioneered 
by  Dr.  Mario  Staffierl  of  Placenza,  Italy,  has 
been  vised  In  about  50  cases  In  this  country. 

Staffierl.  who  was  In  the  operating  room 
observing  Stallings'  work,  was  one  of  several 
authorities  In  the  field  who  was  to  speak  at  a 
series  of  lectures  and  discussions  on 
Saturday. 

The  meeting  Is  an  International  sympo- 
sium on  surgical  reconstruction  of  the  voice 
box  after  total  laryngectomy.  Some  160  doc- 
tors and  nurses  from  43  states  attended  the 
two-day  affair. 

During  the  operation  on  Crump,  whose 
larynx  was  removed  10  years  ago.  Stallings 
provided  a  detailed,  running  account  of  his 
procedure  and  answered  questions  from  the 
audience  via  the  TV-audio  hookup. 

"That's  music  you  hear  In  the  back- 
ground." he  noted  at  one  point.  "We  have 
piped-ln  music  here  to  make  It  more  pleas- 
ant." 

He  also  said  one  of  his  first  woman  pa- 
tients for  the  procedure,  Llllle  Jones,  was  In 
the  audience  at  the  auditorium  and  asked 
her  to  stand. 

Jones,  70.  of  1613  Ohio  St..  Is  a  dramatic 
witness  for  the  benefits  of  the  reconstruction 
surgery. 

She  said  her  larynx  was  removed  after  a 
tumor  wrapped  Itself  almost  entirely  around 
It.  reducing  her  voice  tp  a  whisper  and  clos- 
ing off  part  of  her  breathing  tube. 

She  said  the  surgery  was  so  extensive  she 
was  unable  to  leam  esophageal  speech,  the 
method  of  speech  often  taught  laryngectomy 
patients. 

Following  her  operation  In  1977  at  Iowa 
Lutheran  Hospital,  Jones  said  she  and  other 
members  of  the  Aurora  Avenue  Bible  Church 
prayed. 

"If  the  Lord  didn't  wanit  me  to  talk,  that's 
all  right,  becavise  I'd  just  go  on  writing," 
Jones  said. 

But  one  day  she  saw  a  news  story  on  tele- 
vision about  the  StalUngs  surgery  and  when 
she  later  saw  another  story  about  It  on  an- 
other network,  "I  wondered  If  the  Lord  was 
talking  to  me." 

Stallings  operated  on  Jones  last  April,  she 
said,  and  a  week  afterward  a  nurse  showed 
her  how  to  put  her  thumb  over  the  hc4e  In 
the  front  of  her  neck  to  speak. 

The  hole  Is  left  In  a  largyngectomy  pa- 
tient's neck  as  a  breathing  tube  after  the 
voice  box  has  been  removed.  Jones  and  others 
who  have   had   the   reconstruction   sxirgery 


place  a  finger  over  the  hole  to  increase  the 
volume  of  their  voice  when  they  talk. 

"My  first  words  were  read  from  the  Bible." 
said  Jones,  who  talks  In  the  raspy  voice  com- 
mon among  those  who  have  had  this  type  of 
surgery. 

"I  was  surprised  to  hear  my  voice,"  she 
added.  "In  fact,  I  had  to  cry  because  I 
thought  I  never  would  talk  again." 

Another  of  Stallings'  patients  who  talked 
in  glowing  terms  about  the  operation  was 
Wayne  Llvesay.  67.  of  Riverside.  Calif.,  who 
underwent  both  the  laryn^ectMny  and  re- 
construction procedures  In  a  single  surgery. 

Llveeay.  a  watch  commander  at  a  state 
prison  In  Chlno,  Calif.,  said  he  had  cancer 
that  had  almost  completely  taken  away  his 
ability  to  speak  by  November  1976. 

When  he  learned  his  larynx  would  have  to 
be  removed.  Llvesay  said  he  decided  he  would 
rather  die. 

"It's  a  helpless  feeling,"  he  said.  "I've  been 
through  two  wars;  I've  been  a  prisoner  of 
war  In  Germany.  But  this  is  the  bottom,  l>e- 
cause  you  can't  fight  back." 

Llvesay  said  his  family  doctor  read  about 
Stallings  operation  in  a  medical  Journal  and 
showed  the  article  to  him. 

Llvesay  said  he  came  to  Des  Moines  two 
weeks  later  for  an  examination  by  Stallings 
and  was  operated  on  a  week  later. 

"It's  so  much  better  now  than  it  was  for 
the  6  or  7  months  previous  (to  the  opera- 
tion), I  was  rather  thrilled,"  said  Llvesay. 
He  called  the  reconstruction  procedure  an 
"option"  and  a  "ray  of  hope"  for  persons 
like  himself. 

He  said  he  now  frequently  speaks  to  groups 
of  persons  who  have  had  largyngectomles. 
"My  message  Is  always  the  same:  Get  your 
voice  box  reconstructed." 

He  said  the  open  tube  that  protrudes  from 
his  neck  does  not  embarrass  him.  In  fact,  he 
added,  "each  of  my  grandchildren  has  gone 
through  the  routine  of  plugging  up  the 
trachea  for  me." 

Both  Jones  and  Llvesay  say  they  eventu- 
ally plan  to  have  Stallings  close  the  open- 
ings in  their  necks.  Stallings  has  developed 
a  procedure  for  doing  this  only  recently  and. 
Llveeay  said,  has  so  far  performed  it  on  four 
patients. 

Added  Llvesay:  "I  don't  yell  fore!  when  I 
play  golf  anymore  because  I  don't  have  the 
volume  I  used  to.  But  otherwise  I  dont  feel 
handicapped  in  any  way."  # 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND  IM- 
PASSE MUST  BE  BROKEN  BY  CON- 
GRESS SOON 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attentiwi  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  need  to  begin  work  immediately 
to  resolve  the  impasse  that  we  are  now 
facing  on  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
situation. 

housing  market  cam  benefit  prom  respon- 
sible  USE    OF   mortgage   BONDS 

Mr.  President,  the  housing  market  in 
this  country  is  In  deep  financial  trouble. 
Mortgage  rates  now  stand  well  above 
11.5  percent  in  most  areas.  Housing 
starts  have  dropped  off  by  more  than  17 
percent  in  the  last  year.  Consequently, 
more  and  more  American  families  find 
themselves  unable  to  purchase  single- 
family  housing.  The  American  dream  of 
homeownership  is  fading  fast  for  all  too 
many  Americans. 

Now  I  understand  that  the  interest 
rates  are  going  to  have  to  come  down 
and  our  economic  growth  is  going  to  have 
to  increase  for  our  housing  markets  to 
see  better  times. 

Yet  there  are  swne  innovative  wavs  In 
which  prompt  Federal  action  can  help 


the  sagging  housing  industry.  One  of  the 
first  such  actions  is  to  clarify  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  State  and  local  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds. 

Ever  since  April  25  of  last  year,  when 
Congressman  Ullbian  first  introduced 
restrictive  mortgage  bond  legislatlMi, 
State  and  local  governments  all  across 
the  country  have  been  uncertain  about 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  these  bonds. 
And,  Mr.  President,  after  nearly  10 
months  of  work  on  this  issue,  the  House 
has  yet  to  vote  out  legislation  on  this 
matter.  Clearly,  this  inaction  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  in  July  1979,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  R^a- 
tions  held  an  extensive  hearing  oa  the 
fiscal  impact  of  mortgage  bonds.  Offi- 
cials from  the  Treasury  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  testified  as  to 
the  Federal  revenue  losses  that  could  be 
incurred  by  the  use  of  these  mortgage 
bonds.  State  and  local  government  <rfB- 
cials  testified  about  the  positive  effects 
that  these  bonds  were  having  in  revital- 
izing urban  areas  and  noted  the  meas- 
ures that  they  were  taking  to  assure  that 
these  bonds  were  only  directed  to  mid- 
dle- and  low-income  homeowners.  All 
in  all,  Mr.  President,  the  testimony  pre- 
sented a  strong  case  for  permitting  State 
and  local  governments  to  continue  to  is- 
sue these  mortgage  bonds  as  long  as  the 
Federal  revenue  loss  could  be  kept  within 
tolerable  limits. 

After  careful  study  of  this  hearing 
record,  Mr.  President.  I  recently  sent 
a  letter  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Long.  In  that  letter.  I  requested 
the  Finance  Committee  to  consider 
adopting  mortgage  bond  legislation 
that  would  place  a  volume  "cap"  on  the 
overall  issuance  level  of  single  family 
mortgage  revenue  bonds,  thereby  limit- 
ing the  Federal  revenue  loss.  Otherwise, 
I  recommended  leaving  State  and  local 
governments  free  to  set  the  basic  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  issuance  of  mort- 
gage bonds.  In  this  manner,  the  Federal 
Government  can  prevent  mortgage 
bonds  from  becoming  an  open-ended 
Federal  subsidy,  but  at  the  same  time,  It 
allows  State  and  local  governments  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  the  ijartlcular 
needs  of  their  individual  housing  mar- 
kets. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  my  letter  to  Senator 
Long  about  my  views  on  this  issue. 

The  letter  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AF- 
FAIRS. Subcommittee  on  Inter- 

COVERNMENTAI.  RELATIONS. 

Washington,  DC,  January  1*.  1980. 
Hon.  RussEix  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Russell:  The  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmentol  Relations,  which  I 
chair,  recently  held  hearings  on  "The  In- 
tergovernmental Fiscal  Impacts  of  Tax-Ex- 
empt Single  PamUy  Housing  Revenue 
Bonds".  Representatives  of  all  three  level! 
of  government  presented  their  views  on 
this  Important  and  timely  topic. 

The  issuance  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
by  state  and  local  governments  touches  on 
very  fundamental  issues  in  our  inter-gov- 
ernmental fiscal  system. 

First,  we  must  be  concerned  about  the 
potential  Federal  revenue  loss  which  can 
result   from  unrestricted   use   of   mortgage 
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bonds.  Secondly,  we  must  take  steps  to  In- 
sure tbat  unfettered  Issiiance  of  these 
bonds  does  not  disrupt  other  types  of  tax- 
exempt  borrowing.  And  Anally,  we  must  In- 
sure that  these  bonds  are  Issued  In  a  fiscally 
prudent  and  responsible  manner. 

State  and  local  governments,  as  our  hear- 
ing record  Indicates,  are  convinced  that 
these  tax-exempt  bonds  are  being  used  re- 
sponsibly to  fulfill  their  public  service  ob- 
ligations In  the  housing  field.  It  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  aid 
them  In  this  pursuit  as  long  as  these  mort- 
gage bonds  do  not  disrupt  the  tax-exempt 
bond  market  and  do  not  result  in  cata- 
strophic fiscal  losses  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  summarize 
the  hearing  record  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Issue  Involved  with  mortgage  rev- 
enue bonds.  I  have  also  enclosed  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action. 

BACKGROTTirD 

Baaed  on  the  testimony  presented  by  state 
and  local  government  representatives,  the 
use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  represents  a 
good  faith  effort  to  utilize  the  private 
market-place  to  make  single  family  housing 
more  affordable  to  low  and  moderate  income 
citizens.  In  particular,  these  bonds  can  be  an 
effective  tool  In  promoting  redevelopment  In 
depressed  urban  areas  In  Instances  where 
state  law  prohibits  bond  Issuance  by  neigh- 
boring Jurisdictions. 

Prior  to  1978.  the  Issuance  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  for  single  family  housing  had 
been  the  exclusive  domain  of  state  housing 
finance  agencies  (HPA's) .  These  single  fam- 
ily housing  bonds  were  generally  Issued  In 
conjunction  with  the  HFA"s  multi-family 
rental  housing  activities,  of  which  they  rep- 
resented only  a  small  proportion. 

Since  mortgage  revenue  bonds  were  Intro- 
duced at  the  local  level  In  1978.  this  finance 
mechanism  has  proven  quite  popular.  State 
and  local  governments  combined  Issued  more 
than  •3.4  billion  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1979  alone,  an  amount  equal  to  the  $3.4 
billion  which  were  "In  the  pipeline"  on 
April  25.  1979.  when  H.R.  3712  was  Intro- 
duced to  curtail  their  Issuance.  A  significant 
proportion  of  "pipeline"  bonds.  $2.1  billion, 
were  Issued  between  April  25  and  August  31. 
1979.  a  period  which  Immediately  followed 
the  Inclusion  of  transition  rules  In  the  re- 
ported version  of  H.R.  3712  and  the  passage 
of  S.  Res.  188.  Moreover,  several  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  have  been 
Issued  since  August  31,  1979  when  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  on  mortgage 
bonds  was  Issued. 

Mortgage  bonds  are  popular  for  several 
Important  reasons.  The  demand  for  single 
family  housing  is  high  due  to  Increased 
rates  of  household  formation  and  the  recog- 
nition that  homeownershlp  is  currently 
among  the  few  "Inflation  proof"  Investment 
opportunities.  Usury  laws  In  some  states  have 
dried  up  the  conventional  mortgage  market 
becaxise  the  mortgage  Interest  rate  has  risen 
above  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law. 
Down  payment  requirements  of  as  little  as 
five  percent  In  many  mortgage  bond  pro- 
grams enable  first  time  home  purchasers  to 
enter  the  housing  market.  Finally,  only  re- 
cently has  the  spread  between  the  Interest 
rate  on  mortgages  and  the  Interest  rate  on 
municipal  bonds  become  large  enough  to 
cover  the  administrative  costs  of  a  mortgage 
bond  program  while  permitting  a  significant 
write  down  of  mortgage  costs  to  homebuyers. 

Consequently,  state  and  local  officials  per- 
ceive these  programs  as  a  way  to  give  positive 
benefits  to  their  constituents  wltJh  no  direct 
expendlttire  of  public  monies.  They  also  see 
this  tool  as  a  means  to  "re-c^ture"  middle 
class  residents  to  assist  In  Inner-clty  revltall- 
zatlon.  Lut  of  all,  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
are  admlnlstratlTely  uncomplicated.  They  re- 


quire no  additional  paperwork  for  mortgage 
applicants  and  no  additional  administrative 
bureaucracy. 

INTEEGOVEBNMENTAL    ISSUES    INVOLVED    IN 
MORTGAGE    BONDS 

Despite  the  popularity  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  there  are  several  major  Intergovern- 
mental Issues  Involved  In  the  growing  use  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds. 

Federal  revenue  losses 

One  major  cost  occurs  at  the  federal  level 
where  we  must  determine  the  revenue  loss 
that  we  are  willing  to  sustain  to  fulfill  this 
public  policy  goal.  This  revenue  loss  must 
also  be  carefully  considered  In  light  of  other 
competing  programs  and  our  action  to  report 
a  balanced  budget  by  FT  1981. 

Mr.  Roger  Altman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Department  for  Domestic  Fi- 
nance testified  that  his  department  has  esti- 
mated that,  in  the  absence  of  federal  limits, 
about  one-half  of  all  mortgages  will  be  fi- 
nanced with  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds  In 
1984.  This  would  mean  that  about  $240  bil- 
lion of  single  family  housing  bonds  would  be 
Issued  In  1984  compared  to  about  $3  billion 
In  1978.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
concurs  that  this  volume  of  bond  activity  Is 
a  reasonable  possibility. 

Dr.  Alice  Rlvlln,  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  testified  that  her  office 
has  estimated  that  each  billion  dollars  of 
new,  single  family  housing  bonds,  costs  about 
$22.5  million  In  foregone  tax  revenues  every 
year  for  the  life  of  the  bonds.  If  half  of  all 
mortgages  are  financed  by  tax-exempt  bonds 
In  1984,  the  federal  revenue  loss  will  be  about 
$11  billion  In  that  year,  according  to  CBO. 
and  In  later  years  will  range  as  high  as  $22 
billion  according  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Public  Interest  group  representatives  took 
exception  with  Treasury  estimates  of  the  loss 
associated  with  unrestricted  revenue  bond 
Issuance.  They  believe  that  the  revenue  loss 
figures  computed  by  CBO  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  may  be  over-stated,  be- 
cause the  estimates  are  based  In  great  part 
on  the  hurried  actions  of  Issuing  govern- 
ments Intent  on  avoiding  restrictive  federal 
regulations.  They  contend  that  the  estimates 
also  failed  to  Include  off-setting  tax  revenues 
which  would  accompany  any  ihelghtened  level 
of  activity  In  the  housing  Industry.  Several 
of  the  Interest  groups  were  highly  critical  of 
what  they  perceived  to  be  Treasury's  unwill- 
ingness to  discuss  their  assumptions  and 
methodology  on  the  revenue  loss  question. 

In  my  opinion,  the  lower  $11  billion  tax 
loss  estimate  for  1984,  even  If  trimmed  some- 
what. Is  not  acceptable  given  the  $30  billion 
tax  expenditure  for  owners  of  single  family 
homes  already  projected  for  FY  1984. 1  would 
recommend  that  any  legislation  considered 
by  that  Finance  Committee  Include  a  volume 
cap  of  10  percent  of  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious three  years'  conventional  mortgage  Is- 
suance which  would  result  In  a  federal  reve- 
nue loss  ranging  from  $384  million  In  FY 
1980  to  $2.1  billion  In  FY  1984.  This  cap 
could  apply  to  state  HFA's  and  local  govern- 
ments alike,  should  be  calculated  on  a  state 
by  state  basis  and  should  be  allocated  among 
local  governments  pursuant  to  state  law. 

As  Dr.  Rlvlln  testified  at  our  hearing 
"Statewlse  caps  on  housing  bond  volumes 
are  by  far  the  most  effective  way  of  limiting 
future  volume"  (I.e.,  of  the  five  types  of  pos- 
sible limitations  the  Congress  could  Impose) . 
Such  a  limitation  has  no  variability  among 
the  states,  as  do  median  Income  and  home 
purchase  price  figures.  I  would  recommend 
that  aside  from  the  Imposition  of  a  volume 
cap,  that  the  nature  and  degree  of  other  con- 
straints be  determined  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures for  their  housing  finance  agencies  and 
for  their  local  governments. 

The  10  percent  volume  cap  should  con- 
strain the  money  available  for  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  programs  within  the  states  suffi- 


ciently to  require  the  kind  of  tragettlng  that 
H.R.  5741  (the  successor  blU  for  H.R.  3713) 
seeks  to  accomplish,  yet  the  cap  does  not 
penalize  states  for  showing  Initiative  and 
creativity  in  this  area. 

Effect  on  market  /or  tax  exempt  debt 

Assistant  Secretary  Altman  also  noted 
three  potential  disruptions  In  the  municipal 
bond  market  resulting  from  the  unfettered 
use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds — the  crowd- 
li^  out  of  other  multi-family  housing  debt, 
of  marginal  borrowers,  and  of  regional  bor- 
rowers. 

Dr.  Rlvlln  asserted  that  the  abilities  of 
state  and  local  governments  to  finance  tradi- 
tional capital  Improvements  might  be  Im- 
paired as  well.  She  cited  an  Urban  Institute 
study  which  estimated  a  4  to  7  basis  point 
Increase  In  tax-exempt  borrowing  costs  for 
each  $1  billion  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
Issued. 

However,  both  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  caution  that  the 
predictions  of  the  effects  of  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  on  the  market  for  tax-exempt 
debt  are  uncertain  because  no  one  knows 
what  the  capital  market's  ability  to  absorb 
debt  might  be. 

The  case  for  federal  Intervention  seems 
Justified.  Each  of  the  many  local  Jurisdic- 
tions that  has  Issued  and  will  Issue  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  has  little  economic  In- 
centive to  show  restraint,  as  It  has  neither  a 
legal  nor  a  moral  obligation  to  back  Its 
bonds.  Tn  addition,  bond  Issuance  Is  seeming- 
ly costless  for  state  and  local  governments. 
Housing  finance  agencies  are  restrained  with- 
in their  respective  states  by  limitations 
placed  by  the  state  legislatures,  but  no  such 
limitations  exist  over  the  level  of  activity  by 
all  the  states  combined.  As  a  result,  no  single 
Jurisdiction  need  concern  Itself  with  the  ag- 
gregate Impact  of  the  hundreds  of  incremen- 
tal decisions  to  Issue  or  not  to  Issue  bonds. 

I  once  again  feel  that  a  volume  cap  on  the 
market  for  single  family  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  can  help  alleviate  many  of  these  po- 
tential problems.  As  Mayor  Richard  Carver 
of  Peoria,  Illinois  put  It  so  succinctly  tn 
his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors: 

"Personally.  I  feel  rather  strongly  that 
some  overall  limitation  on  the  market  Is 
desirable.  If  the  volume  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  Issued  nationally  Is  not  excessive, 
many  of  the  potentially  adverse  Impacts 
reared  by  critics  of  the  practice  can  be 
avoided.  Such  fears  Include  the  possibility  of 
overcrowding  the  market  for  tax  exempt  se- 
curities, with  resulting  Increases  In  Interest 
costs  for  state  and  local  borrowing;  the 
serious  competitive  Impact  upon  private 
lenders;  and  the  large  costs  to  the  Federal 
Treasury." 

Improtring  State  and  local  accountability  for 
mortgage  bonds 

State  and  local  Interest  groups  testifying 
at  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  contended  that  there  has 
been  no  widespread  abuse  In  the  Issuance  of 
mortgage  bonds.  However,  several  witnesses 
supported  greater  fiscal  accountability  In  the 
Issuance  of  these  home  financing  Instru- 
ments. 

Several  witnesses  felt  that  state  legisla- 
tures have  passed  and  should  continue  to 
pass  comprehensive  laws  that  would  allocate 
mortgage  financing  responsibilities  among 
competing  local  governments — something 
that  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  local  gov- 
ernments from  fioatl"g  more  mortgage  bonds 
than  can  be  absorbed  in  a  local  housing  mar- 
ket. City  council  presidents  from  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  pointed  to  their  State's 
omnibus  housing  finance  law  as  an  example 
of  a  carefully  constructed  approach  to  the 
Issuance  of  these  bonds  In  a  metropolitan 
area. 
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The  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 
also  expressed  concern  for  insuring  greater 
fiscal  accountability  In  local  mortgage  bonds. 
They  recommend  that  all  mortgage  bonds 
be  floated  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
pertinent  local  housing  authorities  and  In 
accordance  with  general  state  laws  that  su- 
pervise the  issuance  of  tax  exempt  bonds. 
Without  these  controls,  the  municipality, 
which  has  no  true  financial  responsibility 
for  these  bonds,  might  be  pressured  Into  Is- 
suing these  bonds  with  very  little  real  un- 
derstanding of  how  they  would  affect  the 
local  housing  market. 

Most  of  the  witnesses,  however,  were  In 
substantial  agreement  that  placing  stringent 
national  standards  on  Income  and  housing 
purchase  price  limitations  would  be  a  very 
difficult  task  for  the  national  government  to 
accomplish  even  handedly.  They  felt  that 
these  standards  were  best  pursued  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 

They  suggested  that  state  legislatures 
could  pass  enabling  legislation  in  this  field 
In  consultation  with  their  local  govern- 
ments that  wotild  target  these  bonds  on  the 
moderate  Income  populations  of  the  areas 
to  be  served  by  mortgage  bonds. 

Consequently,  I  feel  that  the  primary  fed- 
eral restriction  that  should  be  placed  on 
mortgage  bonds  Is  the  volume  cap  on  bonds 
already  discussed  earlier  In  this  letter.  While 
there  Is  some  advantage  In  specifying  the 
upper  Income  and  housing  purchase  price 
limitations  on  mortgage  bonds,  state  and 
local  governments  should  basically  deter- 
mine these  criteria. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  encourage 
state  legislatures,  in  consultation  with  local 
communities,  to  enact  mortgage  bond  laws, 
that  would  set  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
use  of  such  bonds  and  would  set  forth  rea- 
sonable procedures  for  allocating  bonding 
authority  among  the  various  local  Jurisdic- 
tions that  wish  to  Issue  such  bonds.  I  would 
encourage  state  legislatures.  In  this  regard, 
to  give  preference  to  areas  that  are  using 
these  home  finance  Instruments  to  revitalize 
urban  centers.  Finally,  state  legislation 
should  also  be  drafted  to  Insure  proper  fiscal 
accountability  by  local  governments  when 
they  Issue  bonds.  An  appropriate  local  fiscal 
and  housing  officer  should  monitor  the  issu- 
ance of  these  bonds  and  make  sure  that  these 
bonds  will  be  marketable  and  that  their  Is- 
suance poses  no  threat,  however  Indirect,  to 
the  bonding  prospects  of  the  affected  local 
community.  With  these  state  legislative  safe- 
guards In  place,  there  Is  little  need  or  desira- 
bility for  federal  restrictions  In  these  mat- 
ters. 

A  reasonable  transition  rule 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  developing 
fair  transition  rules  for  mortgage  bonds. 
Presently,  there  Is  considerable  uncertainty 
about  whether  state  and  local  governments 
can  continue  to  Issue  mortgage  bonds.  Many 
states  passed  laws  this  last  legislative  session 
authorizing  local  governments  to  Issue 
mortgage  bonds.  But  In  some  cases  these  laws 
were  not  signed  by  April  25.  Consequently, 
some  bond  counsels  feared  giving  these  com- 
munities the  go-ahead  to  Issue  these  bonds. 
In  other  cases,  state  housing  agencies  with 
existing  programs  were  seeking  expanded 
borrowing  authority  from  their  legislatures 
for  these  programs  as  of  April  26.  The  tran- 
sition rule  found  In  H.R.  6741  would  accom- 
modate these  Instances,  and  should  be  In- 
cluded In  any  measure  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

H.R.  6741— 'The  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act  of  1979" 
As  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  H.R.  6741,  "The  Mortgage  Sub- 
sidy Bond  Tax  Act  of  1979"  Imposes  llmlte- 
tlons  on  the  personal  Income  of  homebuyers, 
the  purchase  price  of  homes,  the  geographic 
areas  in  which  the  houses  can  be  ptircbaaed, 
the  overall  volume  of  bonds,  and  the  type  of 


home  purchaser.  While  on  the  whole,  the 
witnesses  recognized  the  need  for  some  sort 
of  limitation  on  bond  Issuance  for  the  com- 
mon good,  they  uniformly  felt  tbat  the  net 
effect  of  over-lapping  these  several  limita- 
tions would  be  to  eliminate  this  finance 
mechanism,  or  at  best  to  create  an  adminis- 
tratively unworkable  one.  At  a  time  when 
this  subcommittee  Is  attempting  to  find  ways 
to  disentangle  and  simplify  the  federal  grant- 
in-aid  and  regulatory  systems,  we  feel  it  is 
Important  to  define  one  or  two  proxies  to 
allow  the  attainment  of  the  same  policy  goals 
as  H.R.  5741  without  the  administrative 
burdens. 

No  formula  or  set  of  formulas  devised  here 
In  Washington  will  guarantee  even-handed 
treatment  across  all  Jurisdictions,  as  the 
conditions  in  individual  housing  markets 
vary  so  widely  across  the  nation.  The  popu- 
larity of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  reflects  the 
Initiative  which  state  and  local  governments 
have  taken  to  define  and  solve  their  Individ- 
ual housing  finance  problems.  While  there 
have  been  some  notable  cases  of  abuse,  the 
overall  record  has  been  a  good  one,  particu- 
larly for  state  housing  finance  agencies.  No 
total  shutdown  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  is 
warranted  at  this  time. 

STmUART 

The  creativity  and  initiative  which  state 
and  local  governments  have  shown  In  acting 
to  solve  their  problems  of  housing  afford- 
abillty  should  be  commended.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has 
found  little  widespread  abuse  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds.  However,  mortgage  bonds  do 
have  the  potential  to  spur  significant  unac- 
ceptable levels  of  revenue  loss  for  the  federal 
government  and  to  drive  up  the  cost  of  tax- 
exempt  borrowing  to  the  detriment  of  other 
state  and  local  capital  needs.  Further,  In  the 
absence  of  a  general  or  moral  obligation  for 
local  revenue  bonds,  adequate  supervision 
should  be  assured  by  either  state  housing  fi- 
nsince  agencies,  local  housing  agencies  or  by 
review  of  an  appropriate  state  agency  which 
supervises  local  finance. 

Therefore.  1  recommend  that  any  bill  re- 
viewed by  the  Finance  Committee  Include  the 
following : 

A  state  by  state  volume  cap  on  the  Issuance 
of  single  family  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
based  upon  the  average  of  the  previous  three 
years'  mortgage  revenue  bonds  Issuance,  with 
the  allocation  determined  by  the  state  legis- 
lature In  consultation  with  affected  local 
Jurisdictions.  All  other  limitations  should  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  state  legis- 
latures In  consultation  with  local  govern- 
ments. 

A  requirement  that  the  fiscal  accountabil- 
ity of  mortgage  bonds  be  assured  by  the  state 
housing  authority,  local  housing  authority 
or  by  review  of  an  existing  state  agency  which 
supervises  local  finance. 

Liberalized  transition  rules  which  would 
accommodate  the  needs  of  those  state  hous- 
ing finance  agencies  which  had  the  authority 
to  Issue  bonds  as  of  April  25,  but  were  await- 
ing new  or  Increased  bonded  indebtedness  au- 
thorization during  the  course  of  the  normal 
budget  process.  The  rules  should  also  allow 
local  governments  which  received  authority 
to  issue  bonds  during  the  1979  legislative  ses- 
sion to  proceed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  effort  will  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  Finance  Committee  In 
Its  deliberations  on  this  complex  and  timely 
subject. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Jim  Sassxr, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 


may  be  action  in  the  conference  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  to  include  very 
restrictive  legislative  language  on  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  in  the  conference 
report,  even  though  such  legislation  has 
not  even  been  considered  on  the  House 
floor. 

Yet,  aside  from  the  oversight  hearings 
conducted  by  my  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  and  by  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Williams,  there  has  been  no 
legislative  review  of  the  matter  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  Senate  to  have  a  full  and 
open  debate  on  this  far-reaching  matter. 
We  need  to  fully  understand  the  fiscal 
impacts  of  mortgage  bonds  on  our  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  on  the  costs  of  other 
tax-exempt  borrowing  by  State  and  lo- 
cal govenmients.  We  need  to  evaluate 
the  housing  aspects  of  these  bonds,  and 
we  need  to  seek  the  counsel  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  of  the  housing 
industry  as  to  how  these  bonds  benefit 
home  construction  in  this  country. 

The  uncertainty  over  mortgage  bond 
legislation  has  in  some  cases  served  to 
worsen  the  housing  situation  rather  than 
help  it.  In  Shelby  County  In  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  county  govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  issue  $150  mil- 
lion of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  for 
many  months.  The  $150  million  issue 
seemed  at  first  to  be  ineligible  imder  the 
terms  of  the  original  House  measure, 
then  eligible  under  a  loosening  of  the  so- 
called  transition  rules,  and  now  its  sta- 
tus is  imcertain.  As  a  result,  the  housing 
market  there  has  virtually  ceased  to 
function  since  any  home-purchaser  with 
even  the  slightest  chance  of  eligibility 
under  the  mortgage  bond  program  has 
refrained  from  buying  property  at 
high  rates  when  less  expensive  money 
may  be  on  the  way. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
why  we  must  clarify  and  resolve  this 
mortgage  bond  issue  promptly.  This 
Issue  is  one  worthy  of  expeditious,  yet 
thorough.  Senate  review,  not  hasty 
treatment  in  pursuit  of  an  easy  solution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


OIL  INDUSTRY  PROFITS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
oil  companies  announce  their  latest 
profit  figures,  there  is  a  great  hue  and 
cry  that  oil  companies  are  boosting  their 
profits  by  gouging  the  public.  Not  all 
Industry  profits  receive  this  kind  of  at- 
tention. The  Senator  from  Kansas  does 
not  believe  that  every  oil  company  has 
the  public  interest  at  heart,  but  It  is 
unfair  to  Judge  oil  companies  by  a 
stricter  standard  than  we  would  apply 
to  any  other  Industry.  Companies  are  in 
business  to  make  money,  and  in  a  healthy 
market  system  that  pursuit  serves  the 
public  interest  well  by  producing  much- 
needed  commodities  at  reasonable  cost. 
Oil  comoanies  employ  people  and  sup- 
ply a  much-needed  resource  to  the  pub- 
lic. Oil  company  employees  care  about 
the  business  they  are  in,  and  believe  that 
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they  serve  the  public  well.  They  know 
that  every  citizen  has  an  interest  in  a 
productive  oil  industry,  particularly  in 
the  expansion  of  domestic  oil  production. 
Mr.  President,  the  attitudes  of  oil 
company  employees  were  very  well  stated 
In  a  letter  published  In  the  January  30, 
1980,  edition  of  the  Great  Bend  Tribune, 
Great  Bend,  Kan.  The  letter,  submitted 
by  concerned  employees  of  Ladd  Petro- 
leum Corp.,  points  out  that  oil  industry 
profits  have  been  typical  of  profits  for 
manufacturing  companies,  but  that  the 
oil  industry  has  been  above  average  in 
putting  profits  into  research,  exploration, 
and  development.  I  believe  that  the  Ladd 
Petroleum  employees  have  a  lot  to  tell 
us  about  our  energy  problem.  Because  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from 
their  views,  I  ask  that  the  letter  by  the 
concerned  employees  of  Ladd  Petroleum 
Corp.,  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Janttart  30,  1980. 
To  THE  Editor  : 

Late  In  October,  1979  the  nation's  oU 
companies  announced  record  profit  increases 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1979.  Predictably, 
the  news  media  headlined  reports  of  "enor- 
mous oil  company  profits"  House  Speaker 
O'Neill  and  other  politicians  called  the  earn- 
ings "sinful"  and  an  "utter  disgrace".  One 
labor  leader  termed  the  profits  "pornograph- 
ic". President  Carter  reacted  by  threatening 
"punitive  actions"  against  the  oil  industry 
unless  Congress  acted  to  pass  a  strong  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  domestic  oil  production. 
No  doubt  the  profit  Increases  will  continue, 
as  will  the  political  and  public  outcry 
against  them.  But  before  the  crescendo  be- 
gins anew,  perhaps  some  facts  about  energy 
and  profits  should  be  stated  for  the  record. 

Recently  we  have  seen  a  cutoff  in  Iranian 
crude  imports,  continued  OPEC  price  In- 
creases, as  well  as  internal  and  external 
threats  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Persian  Qulf  nations  (which 
provide  the  lion's  share  of  the  free  world's 
energy  supplies).  The  facts  of  life  for  this 
country  are  that  we  are  becoming  dally  more 
dependent  on  external  sources  of  energy  due 
to:  (1)  the  inability  of  domestic  energy 
sources  to  keep  pace  with  rising  demand,  (2) 
artificially  low  domestic  energy  prices  which 
have  encovu-aged  consumption  and  discour- 
aged Investments  toward  Increased  domestic 
production,  (3)  lack  of  economic  incentive 
for  and  regulatory  hlnderances  to  research 
and  development  of  alternative  domestic  en- 
ergy sources  (co«il,  nuclear,  solar,  unconven- 
tional or  tertiary  recovery  of  oU  and  gas. 
etc.)  and  (4)  the  general  lack  of  knowledge 
and  resulting  paralysis  gripping  the  public 
and  its  government,  which  prevent  the  Im- 
plementation of  coherent,  effective  national 
energy  policy. 

In  regard  to  oil  industry  profits  it  is  mean- 
ingful to  note  several  important  statistics. 
Over  the  past  ten  years,  oil  Industry  capital 
Investments  in  research,  exoloratlon  and 
production  have  amounted  to  twice  industry 
net  income,  as  compared  to  a  ratio  of  1.5  for 
all  business.  Oil  industry  profits  expressed  as 
a  percentage  return  on  investments  were  12  5 
percent  over  the  last  five  years,  as  compared 
to  13.3  percent  for  all  manufacturing  com- 
panies. Oil  profits  measured  as  a  percentage 
of  sales  was  4.8  percent  in  1978  (6  5  percent 
in  the  third  ouarter  of  1979) .  a«  comoared  to 
5.2  percent  for  all  businesses  (6.5  percent  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1979) .  Following  a  large 
Incresae  In  oil  company  profits  in  1973  and 
OPEC  oil  price  Increases  In  1974.  domestic 
drilling  activity  Increased  and  has  increased 
dramatically  In  every  year  since. 


Those  who  view  oil  industry  profits  in 
terms  of  arbitrary  and  meaningless  economic 
statistics  (such  as  percentage  increases  from 
year  to  year)  fall  to  distinguish  profits  from 
profitability.  Profits  are  essential  to  our  free 
enterprise  system's  efforts  to  face  up  to  the 
energy  facts  of  life.  While  oil  profits  are  big 
in  terms  of  dollars,  the  capital  investments 
needed  to  develop  new  energy  supplies  are 
even  larger.  Profits  are  the  basic  source  of 
capital  for  investments  in  research,  explora- 
tion, production,  refining  and  marketing  of 
oU  and  gas  (as  well  as  for  alternative  energy 
sources) .  Oil  company  profits  are  not  a 
source  of  exhorbltant  dividends  for  stock- 
holders or  lavish  spending  on  non-energy 
businesses.  Oil  company  profits  are  being  in- 
vested in  costly  new  refineries,  oil  shale  and 
^oal  conversion  plants,  solar  and  nuclear  re- 
search and  development,  exploratory  and  de- 
velopment drilling  for  oil  and  gas,  and  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  processes  to  recover  the 
two-thirds  of  the  oil  already  discovered 
which  is  left  in  the  ground  by  primary  pro- 
ducing mechanisms. 

While  oil  company  "profits"  have  Increased 
dramatically  percentage-wise  sis  compared  to 
last  year,  oil  company  "profitability"  is  only 
average  as  compared  to  all  other  Industries 
In  the  final  analysis,  whether  oil  company, 
profits  are  "obscene"  depends  not  on  the 
actual  or  perceived  magnitude  of  the  profits, 
but  on  the  degree  to  which  those  profits  are 
put  to  use  to  solve  the  grave  energy  prob- 
lems facing  America. 

Submitted  respectfully  by, 

CONCCBKED  EMPLOYEES  OF 

LADD  Petroleum  Corp.^ 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  PRO- 
POSED ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  imder 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
miUion.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  oCQcial  notification  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  February  12, 1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  In  the 
Capitol. 

The  notification  follows: 
(Confidential  when  with  attachments] 
Defense  Securitt  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington,  DC,  February  12, 1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  Bv  letter  dated 
February  18,  1976.  the  Director,  Defense 
Sec\irlty  Assistance  Agency,  indlcftted  tli*t 


you  would  be  advised  of  possible  transmit- 
tals to  Congress  of  information  as  required 
by  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  ^o  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $35  million. 
Sincerely, 

Olenn  a.  RtnjD, 

Acting  DiTector.% 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PLANET 
PLUTO 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  yesterday,  a  young  American  self- 
trained  astronomer  at  the  Lowell  Ob- 
servatory in  Flaf staff,  Ariz.,  was  advised 
by  a  group  of  visiting  astronomers  that 
"looking  for  trans-Neptunian  planets 
was  a  waste  of  time  and  effort,  since  so 
much  previous  work  had  been  without 
success." 

Clyde  Tombaugh  did  not  take  that  ad- 
vice. Clyde,  now  a  professor  emertus  at 
New  Mexico  State  University,  had  grown 
up  in  the  heartland  of  America  and  was 
used  to  hard  work  as  a  farm  boy.  He 
knew  the  fruits  of  labor  and  perseverance 
all  too  well.  Heedless  of  the  advice,  Clyde 
continued  his  efforts,  putting  to  use  all 
he  had  learned,  and  discovered  Percival 
Lowell's  elusive  "Planet  X"  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  18,  1930. 

This  year  we  commemorate  the  dis- 
covery of  Pluto.  In  the  intervening  50 
years  a  world  war  has  been  fought  and 
won,  a  depression  has  been  weathered 
and  overcome,  eight  Presidents  have 
been  elected  and  served,  and  the  Moon 
has  been  explored.  For  events  such  as 
these  and  the  discovery  of  Pluto,  three 
factors  that  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
American  dream  are  responsible:  The 
goal,  the  effort,  and  the  perseverance. 

The  goal  was  not  simply  to  find  a 
planet  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  Rather,  the  goal  was  to  in- 
crease knowledge.  "Thus,  man  would  gain 
a  clearer  insight  into  this  new  frontier. 

The  effort  was  not  simply  to  achieve 
for  achievement's  sake.  Rather,  the  effort 
was  to  build  upon  the  successes  of  the 
past  and  to  learn  from  the  failings. 

The  perseverance  was  not  simply  to 
prove  one's  spiritual  or  physical  consti- 
tution. Rather,  perseverance  was  neces- 
sary to  understand  what  limitations 
existed  and  to  discover  how  to  overcome 
those  limitations. 

Of  course,  these  three  factors  would 
mean  relatively  little  without  the  climate 
of  freedom  so  inherent  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Clyde  Tombaugh,  like  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Tomas  Edison,  Ell  Whitney. 
Robert  Hutchings  Goddard  and  a  pa- 
rade of  American  men  of  will,  ingeniilty 
and  creativity,  found  what  he  was  look- 
ing for.  He  used  all  that  he  had  learned 
to  surpass  the  known  limits  of  knowl- 
edge. Because  of  this  kind  of  effort,  our 
future  has  been  greatly  enriched. 

The  discovery  of  our  outermost  planet, 
Pluto,  is  a  story  not  unlike  that  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  climbing  of 
Mount  Everest  or  the  landing  of  men  on 
the  Moon.  Someday,  we  may  leave  be- 
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hind  this  "fragile  marbled  piece  of  blue 
with  ancient  seas  and  ccwitinental  rafts" 
and  travel  the  oceans  of  space  and  con- 
tinue to  expand  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe.  With  perseverance  and  effort, 
such  is  mankind's  "new  manifest  des- 
tiny." •       

SUBMARINE  COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
THE  WINDOW  OP  OUR  VULNERA- 
BILITY 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  clear  to  everyone  that  our  Nation  is 
in  perilous  danger.  Our  national  security 
is  under  challenges  now  much  graver 
than  in  December  1941,  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. But  until  recently.  President  Carter 
had  not  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
Soviet  threat  or  perceived  the  Soviets' 
hostile  intentions.  His  recent  statement 
that  Brezhnev  lied  to  him  about  Afghan- 
istan— his  confession  that  he  finally 
learned  of  Soviet  dupUcity — is  an  in- 
credible admission  of  naivete. 

The  litany  of  Carter  administration 
cutbacks  in  our  defense  strength  is  often 
recited,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated  often 
enough,  because  President  Carter  is  now 
trying  to  claim  the  mantle  of  a  strong 
national  defense  leader  who  will  be  able 
to  stand  up  to  the  Soviets. 

It  is  well  for  everybody  to  remember 
that  President  Carter  cancelled  our  B-1 
bomber,  while  the  Soviets  have  already 
produced  about  200  comparable  Backfire 
bombers. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  President 
Carter  closed  the  only  production  line  for 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in  the 
free  world,  and  actually  destroyed  the 
production  tooling,  at  the  same  time  the 
Soviets  were  producing  eight  types  of 
ICBM's. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  President 
Carter  delayed  and  cut  back  funding  for 
vhe  Trident  submarine,  the  MX  missile, 
the  SRAM  missile,  and  our  cruise  missile 
programs,  while  the  Soviets  have  accel- 
erated their  own  development  of  com- 
parable weapons. 

We  should  remember  that  President 
Carter  has  cut  our  naval  warship  con- 
struction program  in  half,  while  the  So- 
viet Navy  is  fast  becoming  the  predomi- 
nant battle  fieet  in  the  world. 

We  should  recall  that  President  Car- 
ter canceled  production  of  the  enhanced 
radiation  or  neutron  artillery  shell,  in 
docile  response  to  a  massive  Soviet  prop- 
aganda campaign,  without  exposing  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  hypocritically 
possessed  similar  weapons  themselves  for 
years. 

We  should  remember  that  President 
Carter  has  cut  back  or  closed  the  produc- 
tion lines  for  many  types  of  ammunition 
and  ordnance,  to  the  point  that  our  am- 
munition stocks  are  so  low  that  we  are 
unprepared  for  a  major  war. 

Finally,  our  current  President  plans  to 
withdraw  1,000  of  our  nuclear  warheads 
from  NATO,  while  he  nevertheless  admits 
that  the  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20  in- 
termediate range  missiles  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  begun  as  long  ago  as  1975  is  now 
being  accelerated. 

How  long  can  we  go  on  disarming  our- 
selves, weakening  America's  defense 
strength,  while  the  Soviet  threat  across 


the  full  spectrum  of  military  capabilities 
continues  relentlessly  to  grow?  "The  huge 
Soviet  war  machine  casts  an  ugly  omi- 
nous shadow  over  free  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  China,  and  the  free  Americas. 
Yet  we  go  on  scrapping  weapons  as  if 
we  really  were  the  strongest  Nation  in 
the  world,  &s  President  Carter  falsely 
claims  we  are. 

Some  of  our  defense  leaders  do  recog- 
nize our  severe  danger.  Consider,  for 
example,  this  bone-chilling  statement 
about  American  weakness  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Greneral 
Jones,  a  year  ago  In  the  military  posture 
statement : 

The  Soviets  have  been  outspendlng  us  In 
this  area  (of  strategic  forces)  by  a  factor 
of  between  two  and  three  for  many  years 
and  they  may  well  believe  that  they  can 
achieve  a  margin  of  superiority  over  us  in 
the  early  1980s.  It  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  most  defense  analysts  that,  regardless 
of  U.S.  actions,  Soviet  strategic  capability 
will  increase  relative  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
through  the  mid-1980s,  with  or  without  a 
SALT  agreement  .  .  .In  some  areas  (the 
Soviets)  have  already  surpassed  us,  and  we 
are  concerned  because  their  momentum  will 
allow  them  to  gain  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  most  of  the  static  indica- 
tions at  strateg;lc  force  by  the  early 
1980s  .  .  .  Because  of  the  lead  times  In  mod- 
ern weapons,  this  progressive  shift  In  the 
military  balance  will  continue  Into  the  mid- 
1980s  wlllh  or  without  SALT." 

What  I  find  most  frightening  about 
General  Jones'  statement  Is  his  acknowl- 
edgment of  U.S.  helplessness  to  correct 
our  strategic  deficiencies  imtll  after  the 
mid-1980's.  Free  men  evenrwhere  should 
not  accept  such  capitulation  to  the  Soviet 
challenge.  If  we  do,  the  United  States 
may  never  make  it  to  1986.  I  cannot 
agree  with  President  Carter's  willingness 
to  wait  out  the  Soviet  "window  of  oppor- 
tunity" until  after  1985,  when  our  pres- 
ently planned  and  slowly  maturing 
strategic  modernization  programs — espe- 
cially the  MX — will  begin  to  be  effective. 

Last  year,  Defense  Secretary  Brown 
also  admitted  in  his  defense  oosture 
statement  that  although  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  strategic  balance  was  even 
now  bad,  that: 

.  .  .  The  (strategic)  balance  will  be  less 
favorable  in  the  early  1980's  than  it  is 
now  .  .  .  our  position  will  get  worse  between 
now  and  1981  and  1982  .  .  .  the  growing 
vulnerability  of  our  land-based  missile  force 
in  the  early  1980's  could,  if  not  corrected, 
eventually  produce  a  significant  element  of 
U.S.  disadvantage  and  contribute  to  a  per- 
ception of  U.S.  strategic  inferiority." 

But  Secretary  Brown  Is  willing  to  do 
nothing  until  MX  becomes  operational 
In  1986.  He  also  does  not  acknowledge 
that  the  reason  for  this  further  U.S.  de- 
cline goes  far  beyond  the  Soviet  counter- 
force  "threat  window"  to  Minuteman 
opening  in  1980.  We  will  have  no  slfimlfl- 
cant  increase  in  strategic  capabilities 
until  about  1982,  when  a  few  air- 
launched  cruise  mLss'les  and  Trident 
submarines  begin  to  come  into  the  force. 
Further,  the  comb' nation  of  premature 
Polaris  SLBM  deactivation,  Trident  sub- 
marine construction  delays,  and  Trdent 
I  missile  replacement  all  occurring  con- 
currently in  the  early  1980's  will  severely 
reduce  the  number  ot  our  deployable  re- 
taliatory SLBM's  from  656  to  less  than 


400.  lUs  alarming  SLBM  drawdown  in 
the  early  1980'8  will  occur  precisely  when 
the  threat  to  our  ICBM's  is  at  its  highest 
pe^c  ever  in  our  hist(N7,  and  when  we 
will  most  need  our  subbased,  survivable 
deterrent.  Far  fewer  than  even  these 
minimal  400  SLBM's  will  be  at  sea  at  any 
one  time,  giving  us  a  very  thin  sea-based 
leg  of  the  triad  indeed.  An  International 
perception  at  further  declining  U.S. 
strength  will  inevitably  result  from  the 
unilateral  deactivation  of  our  Polaris 
SLBM's  during  this  1980-86  period  of 
severe  vulnerability. 

More  significantly.  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  Perry  admitted  In  1979 
Senate  hearings  that  in  addition  to  the 
severe  SLBM  drawdown  in  the  early 
1980's,  the  other  two  legs  of  our  strategic 
triad  will  become  vulnerable  during  the 
1979-85  term  of  the  SALT  n  treaty.  He 
said  that  our  ICBM's  will  be  vulnerable 
by  1982  (really  1980)  and  our  bombers 
by  1985.  ITius,  by  1985,  we  will  be  relying 
totally  on  only  part  of  one  leg  of  our 
triad — patrolling  SLBM's.  We  will  lose 
"essential  equivalence"  and  we  win  In 
fact  have  a  dangerous  "minimum  deter- 
rence" posture  under  SALT  n.  "Hils  is 
the  thinking  imderlying  the  President's 
statement  that  all  we  need  is  one  Posei- 
don submarine  for  deterrence. 

We  should  therefore  be  concerned 
about  hedging  against  xmcertainties 
about  the  survivability  of  the  submarine 
leg  of  our  strategic  triad.  We  should 
urgently  insure  against  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  advances  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capability. 

This  year's  military  posture  statement 
for  fiscal  year  1981  by  General  Jones 
has  portrayed  an  even  worse  future  dan- 
ger by  extending  the  window  of  our  stra- 
tegic vulnerability  from  the  mid-1980's, 
as  it  was  last  year,  to  the  late  1980'8: 

.  .  .  because  of  lead  times  in  modem  weap- 
ons programs,  this  progressive  shift  In  tlie 
strategic  balance  will  continue  into  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19808  when  our  current  mod- 
ernization programs  are  far  enough  along 
to  restore  full  strategic  parity. 

This  authoritative  statement  from  our 
military  is  remarkable  also  because  it  is 
a  frank  admission  that  we  have  now  lost 
strategic  oaritv  with  the  Soviets,  and 
therefore  that  "essential  equivalence"  is 
really  a  euphumism  for  inferiority.  Tlie 
strategic  modernization  programs  re- 
ferred to  are  the  new  Trident  subma- 
rines and  missiles,  the  air-launched 
cruise  missiles,  and  then  after  1986.  the 
MX  ICBM.  But  absolutely  none  of  these 
strategic  modernization  programs  will 
close  the  Soviet  threat  window  to  our 
Minuteman  ICBM's  between  1980  and 
1986.  Thus  we  mav  never  get  to  1986. 

The  Carter  administration  plans  to 
accept  a  totally  unprecedented  Soviet 
counterforce  threat  from  1980  to  1986. 
This  Soviet  threat  will  checkmate  or 
neutralize  all  of  our  strategic  forces, 
with  profound  geontriitical  effects.  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  already  on  the  global 
defensive. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  Soviet 
window  of  opnortunitv  lasting  through 
1986,  we  are  inordinately  dependent  on 
our  SLBM  forces  which  many  would  like 
to  assume  are  invulnerable,  since  we 
have  no  hard  evidence  to  prove  there  Is 
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a  clear  and  present  danger  to  them.  Con- 
tinued SLBM  survivability  is  a  danger- 
ous, unsupported  assumption,  however. 
and  we  are  sweeping  an  obvious  but  se- 
sious  problem  under  the  rug. 

AH  of  our  SSBN's  must  virtually  hover 
near  the  surface  at  a  fraction  of  their 
depth  and  speed  capability  to  remain  in 
communications  with  the  National  Com- 
mand Authority  at  all  times.  We  have  a 
logical  and  available  solution  to  get  them 
deep,  but  it  requires  a  politically  dlflS- 
cult  decision  which  apparently  cannot  be 
made  by  this  administration.  Without  it, 
the  huge  new  Trident  submarines  will  be 
going  to  sea  restricted  in  the  same  way 
to  near  surface  depths  and  slow  speeds 
as  the  present  Polaris/ Poseidon  fleet. 

Our  solution  is  the  Navy's  extremely 
low  frequency  (ELF)  communication 
program.  When  I  looked  in  the  flscal  year 
1981  budget  for  this  program,  one  which 
could  provide  a  relatively  quick  fix  to 
insure  that  the  sea  leg  does  not  become 
as  vulnerable  as  the  others,  I  found  a 
budget  request  for  only  $453,000  for  ELF. 

The  ELF  system  in  Wisconsin  has  al- 
ready been  tested  and  is  demonstrably 
workable  to  improve  SLBM  operational 
survivability. 

For  example,  ELF  communications 
have  already  been  achieved  with  a  sub- 
marine traveling  at  a  speed  of  16  knots, 
a  depth  of  400  feet,  under  30  feet  of  ice 
in  the  Arctic.  Another  successful  test  was 
carried  out  with  a  submarine  traveling 
at  20  knots  and  a  depth  of  300  feet  in 
the  central  Atlantic.  Normally,  our 
SLBM  submarines  must  travel  very  slow- 
ly and  operate  close  to  the  surface  in 
order  to  be  able  to  receive  signals.  ELF 
would  enormously  Improve  their  sur- 
vivability. 

Everybody  knows  ELF  works.  Every- 
body knows  ELF  is  safe.  In  1977,  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  gave  an 
earlier  4,000  square  mile  ELF  system  a 
near  perfect  bill  of  health  with  respect 
to  biological  and  ecological  concerns.  I 
think  everybody  knows  ELF  is  needed. 
But  our  President  is  in  a  political  dilem- 
ma and  continues  to  procrastinate  the 
simple  decision  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  asked  him  to  make 
years  ago.  Long  ago,  we  asked  him  to 
certify  the  national  need,  select  a  site 
for  the  system,  and  communicate  this 
to  the  Congress.  Because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's indecision  on  this  matter,  which 
amounts  to  a  negative  decision  adverse- 
ly affecting  the  national  security,  the 
primitive  but  effective  test  facility  in 
Wisconsin  which  had  been  communicat- 
ing with  selected  submarines  for  years 
is  now  in  this  time  of  global  crisis  no 
longer  doing  so.  It  was  shutdown  a  year 
ago  and  remains  in  a  caretaker  status 
today.  Nothing  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  request  even  presimies  to  turn 
it  on,  to  say  nothing  of  going  forward  to 
convert  It  to  a  meaningful  defense  sys- 
tem. Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  tragic 
history  of  this  program. 

While  stlU  in  office.  President  Gerald 
Ford  speaking  in  Michigan  in  May  1976 
said: 

If  the  United  SUtes  does  not  proceed  with 
Project  Seafarer,  we  will  lose  an  Important 
military  link  between  the  command  posts 
at  the  Whit*  House  or  the  Pentagon  and  our 


Navy  submarines  all  over  the  world.  Project 
Seafarer  must  be  Installed  If  we  are  to  have 
this  absolutely  essential  communication  link 
between  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Pen- 
tagon and  our  seafaring  strategic  sub- 
marines. Project  Seafarer  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  our  national  security. 

On  March  9,  1977,  Adm.  James  L. 
Holloway  HI,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, said  that  the  need  for  Seafarer  Is 
real  and  urgent;  that  it  works:  and  that 
there  are  no  adequate  alternatives  for 
communicating  with  our  submarines. 

Again  in  May  1977  Mr.  W.  Graham 
Claytor,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
wrote : 

The  extremely  low  frequency  radio  wave 
capability  of  Seafarer  is  the  only  known 
means  that  will  give  the  Navy  continuous 
communications  with  our  strategic  subma- 
rines without  exposing  them  to  detection; 
these  submarines  must  be  kept  secure  and 
undetected  to  maintain  our  country's  deter- 
rent against  nuclear  attack.  I  concur  In  the 
opinion  of  Admiral  J.  L.  Holloway  m,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  that  the  extremely  low 
frequency  radio  wave  capability  of  Seafarer 
Is  needed  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  requirement  for  such  a  capability  Is 
real,  urgent  and  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  The  technical  feasibility  of  an  ex- 
tremely low  frequency  radio  wave  system 
has  been  proven.  This  radio  wave  Is  the  only 
known  form  of  communication  with  our  sub- 
marine forces  that  permits  them  to  operate 
at  depth  and  speed  without  using  a  near- 
surface  antenna.  It  permits  the  maintenance 
of  essential  communications  connectivity,  re- 
duces the  submarine's  vulnerability  to  detec- 
tion and  enhances  the  credibility  of  our  sea- 
based  nuclear  deterrent  ;forces. 

On  May  20.  1977,  Harold  Brown,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Conmilttee  saying: 

The  ELF  communications  capability  pro- 
vides for  continued  high  survivability  for 
our  fleet  ballistic  missile  system  In  the  face 
of  Increasing  threats  to  submarine  opera- 
tions. Thus,  the  need  for  an  operational  ELF 
system  Is  real  and  urgent  for  peacetime, 
crises,  and  conventional  warfare,  as  well  as 
for  strategic  war. 

On  July  29.  1977.  President  Jimmy 
Carter  wrote  to  Congressman  Cederberg 
saying  that  he  believed  that  improved 
communications  to  our  submarines 
would  promote  their  survivability,  mo- 
bility, and  tactical  usefulness  and  thus 
were  essential.  His  letter  was  in  support 
of  continued  funding  for  ELF. 

Shortly  after  the  1976  election,  former 
President  Ford  again  speaking  in  Michi- 
gan said : 

Seafarer  Is  a  critically  important  product 
for  the  military  capacity  of  our  country.  It's 
probably  the  best  deterrent  to  war  our  coun- 
try has.  If  you  force  the  submarines  to  come 
to  the  surface  to  communicate  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  they  become  targets  for 
the  enemy. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  all  of  the 
foregoing  applied  to  the  full  Seafarer 
system  which  would  have  provided  capa- 
bility for  communications  submerged  to 
the  entire  submarine  fleet  but  because 
of  a  political  dilemma,  that  system  was 
reduced  in  size  by  a  factor  of  20. 

In  order  to  do  this,  in  February  1978, 
2  years  ago.  the  President  terminated 


the  Seafarer  program  but  reaffirmed 
"that  we  have  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
vide our  submarines  with  a  communica- 
tions capability  that  frees  them  from 
dependence  upon  surface  or  near  sur- 
face message  reception."  He  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  a  more  austere  ELF  system. 
Defense  Secretary  Brown  reported  to 
the  President  in  December  1978  that  a 
small  system  of  barely  minimal  capabil- 
ity "will  provide  this  vitally  Important 
communications  capability  in  the  short- 
est time,  at  lowest  cost,  and  with  the 
least  impact  on  the  environment  of  any 
of  the  alternatives." 

Mr.  President,  everything  I  am  citing 
occurred  between  1  and  3  years  ago — 
and  yet  nothing  has  happened  on  this 
program  except  to  move  it  farther  back 
on  the  back  burner. 

In  September  of  1979,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  once  again  recommended  to 
the  President  that  In  order  to  minimize 
the  time  to  develop  a  fully  operational 
ELF  system,  the  Wisconsin  test  facility 
should  be  reopened  and  we  should  con- 
tinue ELF  in  an  R.  it  D.  status. 

Now.  we  see  a  request  for  only  $453,000 
for  this  program  in  flscal  year  1981— 
a  year  in  which  we  acknowledge  our  stra- 
tegic inferiority  and  say  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  restore  our  strategic  parity  until 
the  late  1980's. 

We  see  no  reference  to  this  vital  need 
at  all  in  the  flscal  year  1981  posture 
statement. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  the  President's 
go-ahead  and  site  selection  decisions. 

Some  people  think  our  SSBN's  are  un- 
detectable because  they  roam  submerged 
in  a  big  ocean  in  which  the  Soviets 
presently  have  no  wide-area  detection 
capability.  Official  sources  appear  to 
place  the  earliest  date  by  which  they 
could  achieve  that  capability  at  "after 
the  mld-1980's"  to  the  "early  1990's." 
but  they  admit  they  do  not  know. 

The  facts  that  argue  in  favor  of  pro- 
ceeding with  EXF  now  are  overwhelming: 
Our  intelligence  estimates  of  Soviet 
technology  timetables  have  consistently 
been  wrong  commencing  with  Sputnik. 
and  vividly  illustrated  in  many  areas  in 
the  very  recent  past,  including  the  sur- 
prise new  Russian  Alfa  submarine,  a 
formidable  ASW  platform. 

The  Soviets  are  conceded  to  have 
pretty  good  ASW  forces  on  a  local,  or 
theater  basis.  Russia's  strides  toward  a 
global  navy  and  ever  more  ASW  sub- 
marines are  obvious  to  all. 

A  single  Trident  submarine  will  carry 
24  MIRV-8  missiles  or  192  independent 
nuclear  warheads.  These  could  be 
knocked  out  with  a  torpedo  flred  from  a 
conventional  dlesel  submarine  which 
even  the  Cubans  now  have.  It  is  because 
strategic  deterrence  is  and  will  be  in 
the  sea  leg  that  the  Russians  are  making 
such  a  major  effort  to  achieve  an  ASW 
breakthrough.  We  have  too  much  in- 
vestment in  these  submarines  to  take 
their  invulnerability  for  granted. 

It  will  still  take  several  years  to  fleld 
a  fully  operational  ELF  system  and  to 
equip  the  submarines  with  receivers.  If 
we  began  in  1980,  it  would  take  until  the 
midelghties  unless  a  crash  program 
were  authorized. 
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If  the  SLBM  is  a  worthwhile  deterrent, 
is  not  this  survivability  Insurance  worth 
the  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost?  We 
have  invested  many  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  our  strategic  submarine  force. 
Should  we  not  be  working  on  it  now  to 
plug  the  dangerous  gap  that  will  occur 
if  we  have  underestimated  Russia's  ca- 
pabiUty  again?  When  it  is  urgent,  it  will 
be  too  late. 

As  recently  as  February  1,  1980.  Presi- 
dent Carter  was  asked  by  a  reporter, 
"After  3  years  of  study,  have  you  deter- 
mined if  ELF  is  necessary  for  national 
security?"  In  a  rather  vague,  lengthy  re- 
sponse, the  President  said  that  Proj«Jct 
ELF  is  still  "a  viable  necessity  and  that 
we  Intend  to  go  ahead  with  that  kind  of 
program — eventually."  When,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Is  it  when  our  SSBN's  have  been 
pretargeted?  Is  it  when  one  of  our 
SSBN's  does  not  return  to  port?  Is  it 
after  the  proof  of  entire  force  vulnerabil- 
ity is  manifest? 

In  conclusion,  I  have  a  question. 

Will  an  administration  that  cannot 
bite  the  political  bullet  on  the  installa- 
tion of  130  miles  of  electric  wire  to  keep 
our  SSBN  fleet  deep  have  the  courage  to 
convince  the  environmentalists  not  to 
oppose  construction  of  the  much  more 
environmentally  disruptive  MX  ICBM? 
Let  th's  be  a  test  case  for  President  Car- 
ter. All  that  is  needed  is  an  affirmative 
decision  on  ELF  from  him  and  soon. 

The  MX  ICBM  will  affect  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  desert  In  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada, and  the  President  believes  the  race- 
track deployment  made  is  best.  ELF  in- 
volves only  130  miles  of  electric  wire  laid 
next  to  existing  roads.  We  need  to  see  a 
demonstration  of  Presidential  will  to 
deploy  ELF,  or  we  will  never  ever  get 
the  MX  which  the  President  has  decided 
to  wait  until  1986  to  deploy.* 


THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED  DO 
ACHIEVE 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  gratified  when  our  news  media 
provides  information  to  the  general  pub- 
lic about  the  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  hsuidicapped  Individuals.  We 
all  need  to  be  reminded  that  when  op- 
portunities are  provided,  our  Nation's 
handicapped  cannot  only  fimction  in 
the  mainstream  of  society  but  can  make 
v_aluable  contributions. 

Such  a  reminder  is  contained  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Washington  Post 
about  Dr.  Samuel  Genensky,  director  of 
the  recently  established  Center  for  the 
PartlaUy  Sighted  in  California.  LegaUy 
blind.  Dr.  Genensky  uses  a  variety  of 
visual  aids  to  do  almost  anything  a  fully- 
sighted  person  can  do.  He  has  started  a 
personal  crusade  to  help  other  partially 
sighted  men  and  women  learn  that  they 
can  make  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped.  I  commend  this  con- 
structive effort.  I  feel  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  article  with  interest  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

CXXVI 200— Part  3 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  16,  1980| 

CopiNc:   Shaepeninc  the  Focus  on  the 
Partiallt  Sighted 
(By  Carol  Krucoff) 

Samuel  Genensky  lives  "In  a  world  of 
shape,  form  and  color."  LegaUy  blind  since 
birth  when  a  hospital  staffer  mistakenly  put 
an  alkaline  solution  In  his  eyes  instead  of 
sUver  nitrate,  he  has  no  vision  In  one  eye 
and  partial  sight  (20/800)  In  the  other. 

Tet  with  few  exceptions,  the  52-year-old 
mathematician  can  do  anything  a  fully- 
sighted  person  can.  He  strides  confidently 
down  unfamiliar  city  streets  without  the  aid 
of  a  dog,  cane  or  human.  He  can  read  news- 
papers, write  with  a  pen,  watch  movies,  plays 
and  ballgames. 

The  key  to  his  seemingly  extraordinary 
abilities  Is  the  variety  of  visual  aids  he  em- 
ploys. He  wears  binoculars  around  bis  neck 
to  help  him  read  street  signs  or  traffic  sig- 
nals and,  with  the  other  end,  find  objects  on 
the  floor. 

A  pair  of  telescopic  spectacles — which  look 
like  a  Jeweler's  glass  attached  to  a  pair  of 
glasses — allow  him  to  watch  television,  and 
a  pair  of  "monster  binoculars"  enable  him  to 
sit  In  a  theater  balcony  and  watch  a  baUet. 
At  his  home  and  office,  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision cameras  focus  on  a  printed  page  so  be 
can  read  the  enlarged  letters  on  a  screen. 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  legally-blind 
are  not  blind,"  Oenensky  stresses.  "And  if 
most  partially-sighted  people  had  the  ap- 
propriate visual  aids  they  could  function  in 
the  mainstream  of  society." 

As  director  of  the  recently-established 
Center  for  the  PartlaUy  Sighted  In  Califor- 
nia, Oenensky  Is  helping  hundreds  of  par- 
tlaUy-slghted  people  do  Just  that.  He  was  in 
Washington  this  week  to  investigate  future 
funding  sources  for  the  federally-supported 
facility  which  provides  examinations,  visual- 
aid  prescriptions,  mobility  training  and 
counseling  for  the  partially-sighted. 

"When  It  comes  to  services,  almost  aU  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  functionally 
blind."  notes  Genensky.  "Yet  there  are 
116,000  functionally-blind  people  in  the 
country  and  1.75  million  partially  sighted." 

Society's  tendency  to  classify  people  as 
either  blind  or  sighted,  Genensky  says,  "con- 
demns a  large  number  of  people  to  be  classi- 
fied as  blind  who  aren't." 

One  problem  is  a  confusion  In  terminology 
"Functionally  blind  people  can  see  nothing 
at  all  or  Just  light  and  shadow,"  he  explains. 
"A  person  Is  legally  blind  If  vision  in  the  bet- 
ter eye  Is  correctable  to  no  better  than  20/200. 

"A  person  Is  partially-sighted  if  visual 
acuity  In  the  better  eye,  even  with  ordinary 
corrective  lenses,  does  not  exceed  20/70.  In 
general  terms,  a  partially-sighted  person  Is 
unable  to  read  newspaper  column  type  even 
with  ordinary  corrective  glasses." 

His  own  experience  of  being  forced  to  at- 
tend a  high  school  for  the  blind  for  one  year, 
started  his  personal  crusade  to  prove  that 
partially-sighted  people  can  use  what  vision 
they  have  to  function  in  the  mainstream  of 
society. 

He  earned  a  Ph.D.  In  mathematics  "because 
it  was  the  last  thing  anyone  thought  I  could 
do."  and  started  the  center  "to  help  others 
like  me  learn  that  they  can  make  It." 

For  more  information,  write  The  Center  for 
the  Partially  Sighted,  Santa  Monica  Hospital 
Center.  1250  Sixteenth  St..  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90404. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  272,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Hes.  272) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Adrel  Sakharov  should  be  released  from  In- 
ternal exile,  urging  the  President  to  protest 
the  continued  suppression  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  oa 
this  resolution  is  limited  overall  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Ji«r. 
Church)  ond  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Javits). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson)  . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  all  the  others  on  be- 
half of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  272 
in  support  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  friends,  the  other  Soviet  Helsinki 
Monitors  who  have  been  imprisoned  for 
so  long. 

This  resolution  very  properly  specifies 
that  the  treatment  of  Nobel  Laureate 
Sakharov  and  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Moni- 
tors be  raised  at  the  coming  review  ses- 
sion in  Madrid  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  three  remarkable  letters  which 
appeared  in  last  Friday's  New  York 
Times.  These  letters  were  written  by 
exiles,  bearers  of  famous  names,  who 
suffered  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
devotion  to  human  rights.  Valery  Chal- 
idze.  a  Georgian,  calls  for  Sakharov's 
freedom.  Litvinov's  granddaughter-in- 
liw.  Maya  Kopelev,  expresses  her  con- 
cern for  Doet  Lev  Kopelev.  Raisa  Moroz, 
so  recently  arrived  in  this  country  as  a 
result  of  her  husband's  release  and  ex- 
change, writes  in  defense  of  one  of  the 
leading  Ukrainian  writers.  Z.  M.  Kra- 
siwkski,  who  has  already  suffered  the 
horrors  of  psvchiatric  imprisonment,  and 
who  now  with  his  family  is  an  outcast  in 
his  hcHneland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  especially  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his 
leadership. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Ywk  "nmes,  Feb.   15.  1980) 
What  American  Scientists  Owe 
Andrei  Sakharov 
To  the  Editor  : 

News  of  additional  measures  taken  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  against  Andrei  Sakharov 
reaches  us  almost  daily.  It  Is  plain  that  the 
regime  will  stop  at  nothing  in  order  to  shut 
him  up. 

I  have  collaborated  with  Dr.  Sakharov  In 
his  human-rights  activities  over  a  10-year 
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period,  first  in  Moscow  and  later  from  New 
York.  I  know  that  threats  will  never  keep 
him  quiet.  He  will  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
Ideas.  And  the  self-Indulgent  Western  world 
will  acclaim  him,  but  will,  I  fear,  prove  In- 
capable of  saving  him. 

Oovemments  will  express  their  concern 
but  maintain  a  policy  of  business  as  usual. 
Eminent  scientists  will  publicly  regret  that 
the  persecution  of  their  colleague  will  hinder 
contacts  with  Soviet  scholars.  But  let's  be 
serious,  nothing  will  really  change.  American 
scientists  will  smile  politely  at  their  Soviet 
colleagues.  They  will  remain  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  They 
will  shake  the  hands  that  signed  the  resolu- 
tions and  letters  against  Dr.  Sakharov. 

Sakharov  has  suffered  more  than  one  blow 
In  the  course  of  events  during  the  past 
seven  years.  And  each  time  I  have  heard 
American  scientists  say : 

"If  the  Soviet  authorities  dare  go  one  step 
further,  then  we  will  take  strong  action." 
But  only  strong  Individuals  can  take  strong 
actions.  Are  American  scientists  worthy  of 
their  traditional  role  as  a  moral  authority 
for  society? 

I  have  always  spoken  against  a  boycott  of 
scientific  contacts,  but  with  one  reservation: 
a  boycott  is  Justified  when  a  scientist's  ethi- 
cal code  requires  such  action.  Now  Is  the 
moment  when  their  sense  of  morality  should 
prompt  scientists  to  break  off  all  contacts 
with  the  representatives  of  a  government 
that  Is  brazenly  destroying  a  truly  excep- 
tional member  of  the  world  scientific  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Sakharov's  freedom  of  movement  must 
be  restored,  and  his  safety  protected.  The 
values  of  our  civilization  count  for  little  If 
they  permit  us  to  remain  passive  in  the  face 
of  the  violence  directed  against  Andrei 
Sakharov. 

Valert  CHALmZE, 

New  York. 

Will  the  Warnai  and  Humanist  Lev  Kopelev 

Be  Next? 
To  the  Editor: 

An  article  with  accusations  against  my 
father.  Lev  Kopelev,  has  appeared  in  the 
Soviet  press.  It  is  only  too  well  known  that 
such  a  step  Is  usually  followed  by  others, 
like  arrest,  as  In  the  cases  of  Shcharansky, 
Olnzburg,  Orlov  and  many  others,  or  exile. 
as  with  Solzhenlts3m  and  Sakharov,  or 
something  equally  distressing. 

I  don't  know  what  to  expect  now,  but 
I  do  know  that  these  accusations  are  the 
same  ones  for  which  he  was  already  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  10  years  in  concentration 
camps. 

Then,  In  1945,  his  offense  was  that  as  an 
officer  In  the  Red  Army  he  had  tried  to  save 
prisoners  of  war  from  being  killed  by  Soviet 
soldiers  and  officers.  Later,  on  German  ter- 
ritory, he  tried  to  save  the  civilian  popula- 
tion— the  elderly,  women  and  children — 
from  being  raped,  robbed  and  killed  by  So- 
viet soldiers.  He  served  his  full  term  and 
was  cleared  of  these  charges,  but  they  are 
now  being  voiced  again. 

After  he  was  freed,  he  continued  to  speak 
out  against  violations  committed  by  the 
Soviet  state.  He  spoke  out  against  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968  and 
more  than  once  Issued  warnings  against  the 
"restoration  of  Stalinism,"  which  meant  the 
continuation  of  repression  censorship  and 
discrimination  of  all  kinds  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  wrote  petitions  protesting  the  ar- 
rest and  sentencing  of  writers  Slnyavsky  and 
Daniel;  he  helped  to  get  Solzhenltsyn's  books 
published  and  tried  to  save  him  from  perse- 
cution. 

My  father  was  expelled  from  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  1968  for  his  statements.  Since 
then  his  works  have  not  been  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  his  articles  and 
two  books  have   been  printed   In  the  U.S. 


and  In  other  Western  countries.  His  dear 
friend,  the  German  writer  Heinrlch,  Boll,  has 
called  my  father  Don  Quixote  because  he  has 
never  cared  about  what  could  happen  to  him, 
only  about  the  persecution  of  others. 

He  has  countless  friends.  His  house  has 
for  many  years  been  a  sort  of  club  where 
people  speaking  any  language  could  meet 
and  talk.  This  went  on  In  spite  of  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Writers'  Union  and  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  telephone  has  been  dis- 
connected for  three  years.  It  Is  no  surprise 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  doing  what- 
ever they  can  to  cut  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  human-rights  activists  and  for- 
eigners, as  well  as  contacts  with  those  abroad, 
as  they  did  recently  with  Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  latest  offense  committed  by  my  father, 
along  with  his  wife,  the  writer  Raya  Orlova. 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  Is  the  signing 
of  petitions  protesting  the  arrest  of  Tatyana 
Vellkanova  and  the  exile  of  Dr.  Sakharov. 

Although  Soviet  leaders  don't  seem  to  care 
much  about  public  opinion  these  days,  they 
nevertheless  try  desperately  to  keep  secret 
what  Is  going  on  Inside.  StlU,  I  hope  they 
choose  the  most  humane  way  to  deal  with 
my  father  and  his  wife. 

Maya  Kopelev  Litvinov. 

Tahrytown,  N.Y. 

A  Poet's  Life-  at  Stake 
To  the  Editor  : 

In  April  1979,  my  husband  was  suddenly 
and  miraculously  taken  out  of  a  Soviet  prison 
and  flown  to  the  United  States,  to  freedom. 
Our  family  owes  its  boundless  gratitude  to 
the  efforts  of  Western  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  the  American  Government. 

Nevertheless,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Western  press,  which  publicized  my  hus- 
band's name,  I  doubt  that  we  would  be 
among  the  fortunate  few  who  are  now  free. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  plight  of  a  friend  who  remains  behind. 

ZinoviJ  Mikhallovlqh  Kraslwski,  a  Ukrain- 
ian writer,  poet  and  historian,  was  released 
from  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  July  1978.  His 
long  confinements  have  caused  severe  dam- 
age to  his  health. 

His  most  recent  incarceration  lasted  11 
years.  First  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  express- 
ing dissenting  views  in  a  publication.  Then 
he  was  sent  directly  to  a  psychiatric  hospital 
for  writing  dissenting  poems  In  prison. 

I  assure  you  that  ZlnovlJ  Kraslwski  is  an 
intelligent,  sane  and  rational  Individual. 
Neverthele<'s.  he  1=  categorzed  as  Insane  by 
the  authorities.  His  movements  are  severely 
restricted.  He  is  dented  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  most  Soviet  citizens.  Every  move  Is 
monitored.  He  is  a  prisoner,  though  not  be- 
hind bars. 

Neither  ZinoviJ  Kraslwski  nor  his  wife,  a 
physician,  who  Is  my  closest  friend,  are  able 
to  pursue  their  professions.  Their  sons  are 
not  permitted  to  pursue  the  studies  of  their 
election.  Being  treated  as  outcasts  has  ad- 
versely affected  their  studies  and  their 
health.  The  family  has  applied  for  permission 
to  emigrate,  but  It  has  not  been  granted. 

Recently,  ZlnovlJ  Kraslwski  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hel<;lnkl  Monltrrlng  Group.  For 
this  reason  his  name  appears  on  the  Sak- 
harov list  of  persons  In  danger  of  arrest.  An- 
other Imprisonment  Is  likely  to  be  fatal.  I 
can  only  hope  that  this  letter  will  help  him. 

Raissa  Moroz. 

New  York.  N.T. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  support. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  con- 
siders a  resolution  urging  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  Andrei  Sakharov 
from   the   internal   exile   to   which   he 


was  condemned  on  January  22.  The 
resolution  is  carefully  drafted  to  couch 
this  urging  in  the  context  of  interna- 
tional pledges,  given  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  respect  and  promote  basic  human 
rights.  It  has  been  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  as  well. 

Speaking  in  its  support,  however,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  which 
goes  somewhat  beyond  the  language  and 
focus  of  the  resolution  itself.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  relevance  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  of  congressional  support 
for  him  to  the  broad  goals  of  peace  and 
international  security. 

Given  the  state  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations,  some  may  mistake  this 
resolution  for  little  more  than  a  gesture 
and  thus  miss  its  real  significance.  It  is 
true  that  our  words  alone  cannot  rapidly 
achieve  the  goal  we  seek — that  of  free- 
dom for  a  great  and  unjustly  persecuted 
man. 

Yet  that  goal  is  worthy  and  attainable. 
Moreover,  as  we  commit  ourselves  to  pur- 
suing that  goal,  we  also  renew  a  contin- 
uing American  commitment  to  an  objec- 
tive which  Andrei  Sakharov,  more  than 
any  other  contemporary  world  figure, 
articulated  and  embodied.  That  objective 
is  the  shining,  distant  goal  of  peace  based 
on  observance  of  human  rights,  of  a 
world  order  rooted  in  respect  for  indi- 
vidual and  national  diversity. 

Often,  over  the  dozen  years  of  his  open 
dissent,  Andrei  Salcharov  was  reproached 
with  the  seeming  futility  of  his  activities. 
With  so  few  sympathizers  against  such  a 
powerful  system,  he  was  asked,  why  did 
he  not  abandon  the  unequal  struggle? 
Struggling,  after  all,  created  only  mar- 
tyrs, not  progress.  It  fed  the  Soviet  state 
political  prisoners,  but  not  political 
change.  Why  not  give  up,  be  quiet? 

Two  years  ago  in  an  afterword  to  the 
English  translation  of  Alarm  and  Hope, 
a  collection  of  his  essays  and  interviews, 
Andrei  Sakharov  responded  to  this  per- 
sistent criticism.  "Of  course  dissenters 
are  few;"  he  wrote: 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  state  where 
everyone  is  either  a  hired  hand  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  a  functionary,  and  all  live  in 
total  dependence  on  the  state?  Dissenters 
cannot  be  called  generals  without  armies, 
for  they  are  neither  generals  nor  officers  of 
any  army  at  all.  They  represent  only  them- 
selves, their  own  free  thinking  and  their  own 
consciences.  But  In  a  totalitarian  mono- 
lithic setting,  that  Is  already  a  great  deal. 
Theirs  Is  a  qualitative  leap,  liberating  the 
consciousness  of  millions  of  people,  of  those 
who  come  home  from  work  every  day  to  twist 
the  dials  of  their  transistor  radios.  Their 
activity  Is  of  Interest  to  the  whole  world 
after  decades  of  living  next  to  the  totali- 
tarian colossus. 

The  West  has  finally  begun  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  dissent.  .  .  .  That  has  been  one  result 
of  the  heroic  struggle  for  public  notice  of  a 
few  hundred  dissenters  out  of  a  population 
of  hundreds  of  millions.  We  are  convinced 
that  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  In  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe — as  In  the  rest  of 
the  world — Is  a  practical  necessity  for  the 
West,  first  of  all.  The  defense  of  victims  of 
repression,  of  civil  and  political  rights.  Is  an 
essential  foundation  of  the  pursuit  of  inter- 
national stability  and  confidence. 

No  matter  how  Important  arms  control  dis- 
cussions are,  they  can  produce  decisive  re- 


sults only  when  they  are  Joined  to  the  res- 
olution of  broader  and  more  complicated 
problems  of  military-political  and  ideologi- 
cal confrontation,  including  questions  of  hu- 
man rights.  The  freedom  to  exchange  In- 
formation at  home  and  across  international 
frontiers,  the  freedom  to  move  at  home  and 
to  travel  or  emigrate  abroad,  all  rank  as  pre- 
requlsltles  of  International  trust,  basic  to 
the  process  of  diminishing  hostility.  As  long 
as  a  country  has  no  civil  liberty,  no  freedom 
of  Information,  and  no  Independent  press, 
then  there  exists  no  effective  body  of  public 
opinion  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  Its  functionaries.  Such  a  situa- 
tion Is  not  Just  a  misfortune  for  citizens  un- 
protected against  tyranny  and  lawlessness: 
It  Is  a  menace  to  International  security. 

By  its  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  its 
repression  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  other 
dissenters,  the  Soviet  Union  has  again 
revealed  the  truth  of  his  warning.  A  so- 
ciety without  the  internal  controls  of 
free  public  debate  is  an  international 
menace. 

In  this  resolution,  then,  we  are  not 
striking  only  a  moral  or  moralizing 
posture.  We  are  renewing  our  faith  in  an 
ideal  that  has  long  been  one  guide  to 
American  foreign  policy.  That  ideal — 
that  a  freer  world  is  a  safer  world — is 
one  which  Andrei  Sakharov  shares.  In 
trying  to  come  now  to  his  aid.  we  aid  not 
him  alone  but  ourselves  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  I  simply 
want  to  note  my  very  deep  concern  for 
Doctor  Sakharov's  physical  safety.  The 
press  report  published  today  of  an  inci- 
dent in  the  Gorky  police  station  last  Fri- 
day, when  Doctor  Sakharov  says  he  and 
his  wife  were  physically  abused,  alarms 
me  very  much.  Neither  of  the  Sakharovs 
is  young  and  neither  is  healthy.  If  the 
Soviet  decision  to  banish  Andrei  Sa- 
kharov to  Gorky  should  prove  a  prelude 
to  systematic  maltreatment  of  him  there, 
the  indignation  the  world  has  already 
expressed  will  rise  to  a  shout  of  protest 
that  will  be  deafening  even  inside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President.  2  years  ago.  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
and  I  had  the  hohor  of  meeting  with 
Dr.  Sakharov  in  his  apartment  in  Mos- 
cow. We  found  him  to  be  a  gentle  and 
thoughtful  man,  deeply  concerned  about 
intellectual  freedom  and  worried  about 
the  increasing  preoccupation  of  the  So- 
viet leadership  with  the  quest  for  mili- 
tary superiority.  It  was  with  a  sense  of 
great  personal  sadness  that  I  received 
the  news  of  his  arrest  and  subsequent 
exile. 

I  must  say  that  it  was  a  shock  to  Sen- 
ator Wallop  and  to  me  to  find  what 
modest,  little  quarters — the  little  apart- 
ment— this  distinguished,  world-famous 
scientist  had  to  live  in.  It  was  so  small 
some  of  us  had  to  sit  on  the  bed.  Mrs. 
Sakharov  served  us  tea  and  cakes.  It  was 
a  friendly  and  pleasant  occasion,  but  it 
was  an  occasion  held  under  somewhat 
less  than  luxurious  circumstances  con- 
sidering the  distinction  of  the  great  man 
we  were  talking  to. 


On  January  28.  Senator  Wallop  and 
I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 340,  condemning  the  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Sakharov  as  further  proof 
of  the  Soviet  Government's  refusal  to 
recognize  the  basic  human  rights  of  their 
citizens  as  defined  in  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords and  their  inability  to  tolerate  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  other  than 
their  own.  In  the  past,  Soviet  leaders 
have  asserted  that  Western  support  for 
human  rights  initiatives  constitutes  "in- 
terference" in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  the  contrary,  the  abuse 
of  human  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a 
legitimate  matter  for  international  con- 
cern. Dr.  Sakharov's  exile  is  a  violation 
not  only  of  Soviet  law.  but  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  the  In- 
ternational Covenants  on  Human  Rights 
as  well,  both  of  which  have  been  ratified 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Although  Sakharov's  arrest  is  the  most 
prominent,  recent  example  of  Soviet  re- 
pression, it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
incident.  The  greatest  "crime"  in  the 
Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  Time  and  again,  those 
daring  enough  to  publish  underground 
books  and  pamphlets  have  been  arrested 
and  punished,  imprisoned.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  such  arrests.  A 
survey  by  the  staff  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission reveals  that  over  100  human 
rights  activists  were  convicted  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1979,  and  that  another 
59  were  arrested  and  are  currently  await- 
ing trial.  These  dissidents  represent  a 
wide  range  of  groups  within  Soviet  so- 
ciety— from  those  established  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords  to  Ukrainian  and 
Lithuanian  nationalists  and  would-be 
emigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  question  arises,  Why  has  the  So- 
viet Union  chosen  this  particular  time 
to  launch  a  new  campaign  of  repression? 
A  number  of  considerations  undoubtedly 
played  a  part  in  their  decision :  The  per- 
ceived need  to  silence  their  Internal 
critics  prior  to  the  summer  Olympics; 
as  a  slap  at  the  United  States;  and.  In 
the  case  of  Sakharov,  as  retaliation  for 
his  outspoken  criticism  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  his  public  ad- 
vocacy of  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics. In  fact,  the  insecurity  of  the  Soviet 
regime  is  evidenced  not  so  much  by  the 
presence  of  dissent  within  their  borders 
as  by  their  fear  of  the  political  and 
ideological  consequences  which  would 
result  from  giving  their  citizens  a  free 
choice. 

Andrei  Sakharov  has  long  been  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  dissident  move- 
ment in  addition  to  being  a  great  scien- 
tist. 

Even  the  Soviet  military  suffers  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  freedom  given  to 
scientists  like  Sakharov. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  man  of  great  moral 
courage.  Called  by  many  the  "Conscience 
of  Russia."  he  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
courage  and  humanity  in  an  often  un- 
just world.  Because  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, he  enjoyed  a  special  status,  one 
that  allowed  him  to  speak  out  a^dnst 
the  human  rights  abuses  occurring  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Sakharov  pointed  out 


that  Soviet  authorities  were  systemati- 
cally violating  international  cov«iants 
on  human  rights,  and  signed  countless 
petitions  in  behalf  of  political  prisoners, 
arrested  intellectuals,  and  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities.  He  soon  became  a 
champion  of  the  Jewish  emigration 
movement  and  a  staimch  supporter  of 
the  Jackson- Vanlk  amendment.  For  this, 
he  suffered  KGB  harassment,  searches 
of  his  apartment,  persecution  of  his  fam- 
ily, detainment  and  at  times  even  physi- 
cal abuse. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  such 
violations  of  human  rights  are  unac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  that  the  United  States 
act  on  this  issue  in  a  timely  manner. 
Since  House  Concurrent  Resolution  272 
has  already  been  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House.  I  asked  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  this 
resolution  favorably  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  early  consideration.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

The  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  Dr. 
Sakharov.  The  Soviets  can  hold  him  in- 
communicado; they  might  even  kill  him. 
but  his  message  must  continue  to  be 
heard. 

It  was  very  good  news  to  learn  that 
Harvard  University  has  offered  Dr.  Sa- 
kharov a  professorship.  I  wish  there  were 
some  way  we  could  get  Dr.  Sakharov  re- 
leased to  take  this  professorship  in  a 
university  and  in  a  country  that  would 
really  honor  him  for  his  achievements 
and  give  him  real  freedom  to  speak  out 
the  way  he  wants  to. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  Senator 
Wallop  has  a  flight  due  to  come  in  at 
2:10  p.m.  this  afternoon  at  Dulles.  It  is 
possilile  he  will  not  be  here  in  time  to 
give  a  statement.  If  not,  I  wanted  to  give 
this  explanation.  But  he  will  have  a 
statement  to  make  as  soon  as  he  arrives, 
whether  he  arrives  in  time  for  the  vote, 
or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Senator 
HAYAKAWA,  and  his  colleagues,  not  only 
on  the  sponsorship  of  this  resolution 
which  is  before  us  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  also  on  the  fact 
that  in  an  act  of  graciousness  and  wis- 
dom, the  Senator  leading  the  group  to<* 
the  resolution  which  came  over  from  the 
other  body  rather  than  press  his  own. 
So  that,  at  one  moment,  we  might  have 
a  concurrent  expression  of  opinion  by 
Congress  on  this  highly  critical  matter. 
I  think  that  is  the  way  in  which  intelli- 
gent legislation  is  made,  and  it  shows 
a  very  fine  disposition  toward  the  result, 
rather  than  any  personal  pride  in  what 
might  be  initiated;  and  that  is  worthy 
of  the  cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  repeat  what 
my  colleagues  have  discussed,  because  I 
feel  that  that  would  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. They  have  covered  the  subject 
very  completely.  However.  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  to  why  we  speak  and 
what  good  it  will  do. 

Seemingly,  the  Soviet  Union  faces  us 
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with  a  blank  wall  of  silence  or  Indiffer- 
ence. Therefore,  what  do  we  gain  by  all 
these  resolutions  ? 

As  my  colleagues  have  demonstrated 
adequately,  Sakharov  is  quite  a  symbol 
of  the  determination  of  men  not  to  be 
quiet  in  face  of  tyranny  and  Injustice. 
This  reminds  us  of  other  times,  such  as 
the  times  of  the  holocaust  in  Europe, 
probably  the  greatest  crime  committed 
against  mankind  in  history,  in  which 
many  in  the  world  averted  their  eyes, 
including  many  in  Germany  itself. 

So.  for  one,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
reminded  constantly  as  to  our  duty  and 
and  as  to  the  injustices  in  the  world, 
so  that  we  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
protest. 

But  there  is  even  a  greater  respon- 
sibiUty,  and  that  responsibility  is  the 
unremitting  pressure  upon  the  worlds 
conscience  and  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  Soviet  peoples  themselves  which, 
somehow  or  other,  will  break  through. 

If  that  were  not  true,  the  Sakharovs  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dissidents  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  the  first 
ones  to  lu-ge  us,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  to  them,  which  are  very 
real,  to  continue  our  protest.  They  are 
convinced  it  is  effective,  and  their  ox  is 
being  gored. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  subscribed  to  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion, which  makes  completely  unlaw- 
ful— indeed,  makes  a  mockery  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Soviet  Union  on  that 
document — exiling  Sakharov,  as  it  has, 
for  the  reasons  it  has  given. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  has  been  re- 
viewed once.  It  will  be  reviewed  again 
in  Madrid  and  in  this  fall's  follow-on 
session.  It  is  critically  important  that 
the  world,  and  especially  we,  speak  in 
time,  so  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  know 
exactly  what  awaits  it. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  boy- 
cott of  the  Moscow  Oljrmpics  is  a  sound 
Idea — not  that  it  will  cure  the  situation, 
but  that  it  is  a  building  block  in  what 
ultimately  will  elevate  all  of  us  to  a 
higher  standard,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  it  is  with  the  Helsinki  Decla- 
ration. We  are  building  up  a  case  of 
violation  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
prevail  ultimately. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
upon  Sakharov,  himself :  There  Is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  evidence  on  that  score, 
which  I  should  Uke  to  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate, found  by  one  of  my  staff. 

As  recently  as  February  4.  in  an  In- 
trevlew  in  the  Corrlere  Delia  Sera  of 
Milan,  with  an  Italian  journalist,  the 
Soviet  dissident  historian  Roy  Medve- 
dev  said  as  follows  about  Sakharov  and 
his  exile  to  Gorky. 

Question.  What  happens  after  Gorkly? 

Answer.  If  he  (Sakharov)  does  not  leam 
his  lesson  and  proves  obstinate,  he  will  be 
punished  more  severely  and  sent  to  a  more 
distant  and  less  pleasant  city,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  meantime,  since  our  government 

To  wit,  the  Soviet  Government- 
knows  you  Westerners  better  than  you  think, 
your  attention  will  be  distracted  and  your 
reacUon  will  gradually  decrease.  And  the 
other  dlssldenU,  who  regarded  Sakharov  as 
Inviolate,  will  also  have  time  to  learn  their 
lessons.  Sakharov  could  be  sent  to  Gorkly 
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then  maybe  to  Irkutsk  In  Siberia,  Tomsk  or 
Chita.  Every  time  worse,  every  time  worse. 
The  system  Is  so  simple,  so  effective;  how 
can  you  fall  to  understand  It?  The  important 
thing  Is  for  the  victim  always  to  have  some- 
thing to  lose  and  therefore  to  be  afraid. 

Mr.  President,  how  magnificent  it  is,  as 
an  example  of  pure  personal  courage, 
that  Sakharov  continues  unafraid:  that 
he  continues  defiantly  speaking  out  in 
protest,  through  his  wife,  even  from 
Gorky.  How  long  he  may  be  allowed 
this  slender  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  we  do  not  know.  But  if  we  do  not 
insist  that  Soviet  violations  of  his  indi- 
vidual human  rights  be  held  to  the  fore- 
front of  world  attention,  then  the  Soviet 
Union  never  will  be  called  to  account 
and  never  will  be  corrected. 

I  think  the  greatest  act  we  can  per- 
form is  to  keep  our  faith  with  Sakharov 
and  his  colleagues  and  to  pledge  our- 
selves never  to  let  up  in  this  struggle,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Sakharov  is  but  an 
example  of  what  can  happen  to  our 
world  and  even  our  country,  unless  we 
continue  to  wage  this  good  fight. 

We  have  good  days  and  bad  days,  and 
we  have  good  experiences  and  bad  ex- 
periences. But  if  we  are  constant  and 
continue  unremitting,  through  ourselves 
and  our  children  and  our  children  after 
them,  this  system,  which  is  so  antihu- 
man.  will  be  broken:  and  even  though 
we  may  not  live  to  see  it,  we  will  have 
been  heavily  responsible  for  breaking  it 
and  perhaps,  at  long  last,  freeing  man- 
kind, as  it  should  be  freed. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  we,  too,  as 
the  House,  may  have  a  unanimous  vote 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  most  eloquent  statement. 

I  yield  such  time  as  may  be  required 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Levin). 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  de- 
sire? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Three  or  four  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  Andrei  Sakharov  once 
wrote : 

A  person  is  free  only  If  he  has  all  his  rights. 
When  you  live  In  a  house  whose  door  is 
locked,  you  are  a  prisoner  even  If  you  don't 
need  to  leave.  All  of  us  are  prisoners  now. 

When  he  wrote  those  words.  Andrei 
Sakharov  lived  in  Moscow.  Last  month, 
however,  he  was  sent  to  Gorky,  in  forced 
exile,  with  even  fewer  of  his  rights.  He 
now  lives  next  to  a  police  station,  and  he 
is  not  allowed  to  receive  mail  or  make 
phone  calls  at  the  local  telegraph  office, 
according  to  recent  press  reports.  He  is 
restricted  to  Gorkv's  city  limits,  which 
is  off  limits  to  foreigners  because  a  mili- 
tary aircraft  factory  is  located  in  the 
area. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is  a  preeminent  de- 
fender of  human  rights;  and  because  he 
spoke  out  so  vigorously  and  so  often, 
he  was  finally  forcefully  denounced  by 
the  Soviet  press  and  taken  from  his  home 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Many  reports  have  indicated  that 
there  has  been  a  heightened  crackdown 


against  dissidents,  especially  those  who 
have  concerned  themselves  with  human 
rights  activities. 

The  banishment  of  Sakharov  can  only 
be  seen  as  another  step  toward  the  com- 
plete squelching  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  spoken  out  in  favor 
of  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  can 
only  be  taken  as  another  slap  in  the 
face  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  acting  on  the  resolution  before  us 
today,  the  Senate  acknowledges  this  gross 
affront  to  humanity  and  the  disregard 
of  the  Soviet  Government  for  basic  lib- 
erties. Just  as  it  stepped  in  and  force- 
fully took  direct  control  of  the  nation 
of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  shown  its  violent  desire  for  complete 
oppressive  control  of  its  people  by  pluck- 
ing Sakharov  out  of  Moscow  and  forcing 
him  into  exile  in  Gorky.  Although  at 
this  time  we  can  do  little  but  raise  our 
voices  and  let  the  Soviet  Government 
know  that  we  will  not  stand  by  and  pas- 
sively watch  as  liberties  continue  to  be 
taken  away  from  individuals  and  na- 
tions, we  must  at  least  let  them  know 
of  our  outrage  at  their  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senators 
Church  and  Hayakawa  and  their  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  their  steadfastness  to  this 
issue.  It  is  indeed  the  cause  of  all  hu- 
manity that  they  are  fighting  for. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak  on  the  resolution 
before  we  vote  it.  For  that  purpose,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
visited  recently  by  Tatyana  and  Efrem 
Yankelevich,  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov's 
stepdaughter  and  her  husband.  This 
dedicated  young  couple,  who  live  in 
Boston,  came  to  Washington  to  plead 
for  visible  and  concrete  American  ac- 
tions in  support  of  Dr.  Sakharov.  They 
described  in  a  very  moving  way  the 
shared  Ufe  that  they  Uved  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Sakharov  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
now  believe  that  visible  action  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Senate,  could  help 
to  stay  the  Soviet  hand  from  even  worse 
indignities  and  offenses  against  the 
Sakharovs. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us  to- 
day is  one  such  action.  It  spells  out 
clearly  what  Dr.  Sakharov's  forced  exile 
to  the  city  of  Gorky  means.  It  means 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  deliberate 


and  fiagrant  violation  of  a  host  of  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  it  is  a 
party.  It  means  that  Soviet  leaders 
cynically  talk  about  human  rights  while 
they  stifie  the  free  expression  of  one  of 
their  country's  great  thinkers  and  Nobel 
Laureates. 

This  resolution  will  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage of  resounding  disapproval  from  the 
American  people  to  Moscow.  But  it  can- 
not be  an  isolated  gesture. 

The  American  scientific  community,  in 
particular,  will  have  many  opportunities 
in  private  and  in  public  to  make  clear 
how  repulsive  they  find  this  brutal  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished members  of  their  profession. 

Indeed,  at  this  very  moment,  a  gath- 
ering of  scientists  representing  the  35 
signatories  to  the  Helsinki  accords  is 
taking  place  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 
Philip  Handler,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  and  other  Ameri- 
cans are  using  this  forum  to  make  their 
views  known  to  their  colleagues  around 
the  world. 

In  a  statement  delivered  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Hamburg,  Mr.  Handler 
forecast  the  message  he  was  carrying: 

Our  message  will  be  clear:  By  flouting  the 
standards  of  human  decency,  by  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  tension  and  fear,  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  angered  and  alienated  the 
scientists  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  West;  In 
so  doing,  they  have  Isolated  their  scientific 
community  from  the  one  resource  they  crave 
more  than  any  other — the  stimulation  and 
creativity  of  free  minds.  That  message  will 
be  conveyed  In  the  presence  of  delegations 
from  all  the  other  East  European  nations. 
May  It  strike  home. 

It  is  a  powerful  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opening  address  given  yesterday  in  Ham- 
burg by  Mr.  Handler  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  message  he  promised  is 
delivered  forcefully  and  publicly. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

addbzss  bt  Phiuf  Handlee 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  delegates  to 
the  Scientific  Porum  from  the  nations  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
In  Europe,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

Let  me  express  the  thanks  of  my  country, 
and  Its  delegation,  for  the  hospitality  of 
our  host,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
and  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Klaus  Oottsteln,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Forum  for  his  dili- 
gence and  Imagination  In  preparing  for  this 
unprecedented  gathering.  The  rules  by  which 
CSCE  proceeds  seem  strange  and  awkward 
to  scientists.  Hence,  it  Is  all  the  more  true 
that,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Forum, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Oottsteln 
and  to  his  government  for  establishing  a 
suitable  atmosphere  In  which  to  conduct 
our  discussions. 

The  Porum  is  not  a  'scientific  meeting' 
as  scientists  use  the  term;  It  Is  a  part  of 
what  Is  called  the  "CSCE  Process'.  Its  prin- 
cipal concern  is  the  International  scientific 
enterprise,  including  Its  groundrules,  rather 
than  the  substance  of  science.  Itself.  The 
Porum.  therefore,  is  seen  by  the  American 
delegates  as  an  opportunity  to  discuss  freely 
and  without  restriction  those  matters  par- 
ticularly germane  to  the  improvement  of 
scientific  relations  among  the  CSCE  coun- 
tries. My  purpose,  today.  Is  to  summarize 


for  you,  those  matters  that  we  most  wish  to 
discuss  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  background  against  which  our  dis- 
cussions take  place  begins  In  the  post- 
World  War  n  recovery  of  Europe.  North 
America  emerged  from  that  war  physically 
unharmed  and  with  unparalleled  scientific 
resources.  For  almost  two  decades,  our 
rapidly  grown  scientific  enterprise  was  per- 
haps two-thirds  of  the  world  total.  Since 
then,  our  relative  position  has  diminished 
as  the  other  CSCE  nations  and  Japan  de- 
veloped their  own  scientific  capabilities  so 
effectively.  But,  to  us,  who  believe  that 
knowledge  gained  anywhere  benefits  man- 
kind everywhere,  that  is  cause  only  for 
rejoicing.  The  resultant  unprecedented  bur- 
geoning of  understanding  of  living  systems 
and  of  the  physical  universe  requires  no 
recounting  here.  Nor  does  the  equally 
remarkable  proliferation  of  technologies 
that  affect  virtually  every  aspect  of  our 
dally  lives.  But  those  dramatic  developments 
have  markedly  altered  the  societal  role  of 
the  scientist  precisely  because  it  is  science 
that  now  offers  the  principal  means  to  affect 
the  ancient  scourges  of  humanity  —war, 
famine,  and  pestilence — as  well  as  to  affect 
the  quality  of  life  everywhere. 

As  scientists,  we  have  also  learned  some- 
thing of  the  consequences  of  our  acts  of 
discovery  and  application.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  said.  "The  physicists  have  known 
sin,"  but  the  physicists  are  not  alone.  We 
enter  the  last  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  acutely  aware  that  we  share  responsi- 
bility for  the  fate  of  our  children's  children: 
we  share  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the 
future  of  mankind  and  we  appreciate  our 
obllgatlon  to  help  assure  that  there  will,  in- 
deed, be  a  future  for  mankind. 

The  scientific  communities  of  the  world 
win  inevitably  be  expected  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  expanded  food  production 
and  dietary  improvement,  for  better  health 
care  and  the  eradication  of  disease,  for  Im- 
proved communication,  for  new  ways  both  to 
conserve  and  to  harness  sources  of  energy, 
and — regrettably — for  the  development  of 
new  and  more  lethal  weapons.  We  will  also  be 
faced  with  the  great  need  to  contribute  to 
popular  education  for  citizenship  In  our 
technology-dominated  world.  Part  passu,  we 
will  surely  consider  ourselves  ever  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  ways  In  which  the  fruits 
of  our  labors  are  used  by  the  larger  society. 

Knowing  all  this,  and  knowing  that  gov- 
ernments today  seek  to  use  science  and  tech- 
nology in  ways  unthinkable  but  a  few 
decades  ago,  we  must  also  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  scientific  Interchange  across  na- 
tional boundaries,  among  scientists  and  their 
Institutions,  has  become  far  more  compli- 
cated than  once  It  was. 

What  can  we  forsee  for  the  future  of 
scientific  cooperation,  exchange.  and 
communication? 

Because  science  is  International,  we  have 
always  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  In- 
ternational agreement  on  technical  stand- 
ards: on  units  of  measurement,  on  symbols 
and  nomenclature.  Now,  It  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant that  we  agree  and  conform  to  com- 
mon standards  of  responsibility  and 
behavior. 

It  is  ironic,  therefore,  that  the  obstacles 
to  free  and  timely  Interchange  among  scien- 
tists are  becoming  more,  not  less,  significant 
and  complicated  as  our  technical  capacity  to 
communicate  expands.  It  Is  a  painful  para- 
dox that  scientific  Interchange  has  become 
more  vulnerable  as  the  forums  for  such  In- 
terchange become  more  numerous. 

Our  formal  adoption  of  common  .standards 
of  behavior  began  In  19S8,  when  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  Scientific  Unions 
(ICSU)  first  took  a  stand  by  adopting  a  reso- 
lution on  political  nondiscrimination.  In 
1963,  ICSU  created  its  Committee  on  Free 


Circulation  of  Scientists.  In  1978,  it  pub- 
lished Its  resolution  on  the  universality  of 
science  and  established  the  Committee  on 
the  Safeguard  of  the  Pursuit  of  Science.  (I 
am  pleased  that  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  that  Committee,  Professor  Ole  Maaloe  of 
Denmark,  is  a  delegate  to  this  Porum.) 

Thus,  the  one  nongovernmental  scientific 
organization  with  which  every  scientific  com- 
munity represented  at  this  Porum  has  some 
contact  has  a  history  of  more  than  two 
decades  of  thoughtful,  constructive  progress 
toward  the  concept  of  common  standards  and 
values  in  the  world  of  science.  The  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act  complements  the  ICSU  Inltiatiyes 
and  expands  both  their  meaning  and  their 
force,  since  the  Pinal  Act  was  signed  by 
governments  rather  than  by  scientists. 

Yet.  today,  this  Porum  gathers  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  International  tension  and  with 
somewhat  less  than  full  trust.  Those  of  you 
who  read  the  press  dispatches  from  the 
United  States  will  know  that  the  American 
delegation  is  here  despite  calls  to  boycott 
from  a  number  of  eloquent  and  eminent 
American  scientists.  You  will  be  aware  of 
the  deep,  pervading  concern  of  the  American 
scientific  community  for  the  fate  of  Individ- 
ual scientists  now  In  prison  or  m  exUe  in 
their  own  countries.  Harsh  words  have  been 
spoken:  some  of  them  were  mine  at  a  re- 
cent hearing  before  the  Commission  of  ova 
Congress  charged  with  following  the  progress 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

The  American  delegation  to  the  Scientific 
Forum  fervently  believes  that  freedom  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  scientific  en- 
deavor. We  are  critical  of  national  acts  that 
fall  to  meet  the  basic  tests  of  adherence  to 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  We  are  dismayed 
about  the  manner  In  which  some  countries 
regulate  the  participation  of  their  scientists 
In  international  scientific  meetings:  about 
the  abridgement  of  freedom  to  leave  a  coun- 
try, as  well  as  of  permission  to  enter  it;  about 
the  censorship  of  International  journals  of 
science:  about  the  dismissal  of  scientists 
from  their  posts  because  they  ask  to  emi- 
grate, or  because  they  disagree  with  the  cur- 
rent policies  of  a  government:  about  the 
harsh  treatment  of  scientists  who  have 
sought  to  monitor  how  well  their  govern- 
ments adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords. 

Let  me  Invite  your  attention  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to  the 
International  Covenant  on  Economic.  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights,  and  to  that  excellent 
little  monograph  by  the  CouncU  for  Science 
and  Society  and  the  British  Institute  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  entitled  "Scholarly  Freedom 
and  Human  Rlehts."  It  makes  the  unambig- 
uous point  that  "The  success  of  a  scholar's 
work  depends  as  much  on  the  freedom  of 
others  to  study  and  do  research  as  It  does 
on  his  own." 

The  members  of  our  delegation  will  speak 
as  Individuals,  as  free  men  and  women  from 
a  free  country:  we  will  offer  constructive 
Proposals  on  wavs  to  improve  the  atmosphere 
for  scientific  interchange,  on  ways  to  find 
common  standards  and  values,  and  on  spe- 
cific proposals  for  steps  toward  a  true  co- 
operative spirit. 

In  1976.  I  told  the  Annual  Meeting  of  our 
Academy  that: 

"I  am  committed  to  defense  of  the  human 
rights  of  all  persons,  and  to  those  of  scien- 
tists in  particular.  Not,  as  Is  so  often  argued, 
because  humanity  may  be  denied  the  fruits 
of  their  science,  but  because  they  are  pre- 
cious as  human  beings:  because  abrogation 
of  their  rights  Is  Iniurious  to  all  mankind: 
because  as  liberal  intellectuals,  scientists  not 
infrequently  become  involved  in  the  defense 
of  the  human  rights  of  others:  and  because 
I  am  likely  to  be  best  Informed  concerning 
their  circumstances." 

To  me,  and  to  all  mraobers  of  the  American 
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delegation,  the  questtoiu  of  freedc»n  of  In- 
quiry, freedom  to  write  and  publish,  freedom 
to  spe&k,  freedom  to  come  and  go  across  na- 
tional borders,  and  freedom  to  live  where 
one's  heart  and  conscience  take  one.  are  in- 
dlssolubly  bound  to  freedom  of  one's  person. 
We  cannot  consider  scientific  communica- 
tion. We  perceive  no  essential  distinctions 
between  pursuit  of  truth  about  the  nature 
of  man  or  of  the  physical  universe  and  pur- 
svUt  of  truth  about  the  human  condition  In 
the  societies  in  which  we  live. 

Nor  do  we  speak  for  ourselves  alone.  In  our 
country,  in  a  spontaneous  upwelUng  without 
precedent,  thousands  of  scientists  have  been 
declAFlng  themselves  personally  unwilling  to 
engage  in  scientific  Interchange  with  col- 
leagues in  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  has  restored  the  normal 
civil  status  of  scientists  who  have  been  Im- 
prisoned for  acts  consonant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Helsinki  Agreement,  until  that  scien- 
tist whom  the  Nobel  Committee  termed  "the 
conscience  of  mankind"  is  once  again  allowed 
to  serve  his  country  and  humanity  with  the 
freedom  and  honor  he  so  well  deserves.  The 
scientific  world  refuses  to  accept  protesta- 
tions that  such  matters  are  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  countries  Involved.  Indeed,  agree- 
ment that  these  transgressions,  wherever 
they  occur,  are  of  universal  concern  Is  the 
very  essence  of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  And  if 
disaffection  continues  to  spread  among  West- 
em  scientists,  if  the  matters  that  trouble  us 
are  not  rectified,  if  we  are  confronted  with 
yet  further  crises  of  conscience,  the  inter- 
changes that  we  have  gathered  here  to  foster 
will.  Instead,  soon  dissolve  In  bitterness  and 
anger. 

In  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  number  of 
scientists  crossing  borders  among  the  CSCE 
countries  has  expanded  remarkably.  Inter- 
national scientific  cooperative  prograais  have 
developed  with  enthusiasm  and  substantial 
governmental  support.  All  of  us  would  like 
this  coop>eratlon  to  continue  and  expand  and 
would  like  the  scientific  cooperative  avenues 
to  broaden.  Some  of  the  CSCE  countries  have 
benefitted  more  than  others;  it  would  be 
good  to  redress  that  Imbalance,  to  assure  that 
the  fruits  of  the  scientific  endeavor  are  truly 
of  equal  benefit  to  all. 

The  least  complicated,  yet  In  many  ways 
the  most  lmi>ortant  area  of  scientific  co- 
operation Is  fundamental  research — the  ex- 
ploration of  nature  Itself.  In  an  Ideal  world, 
this  would  require  the  support  but  neither 
the  permission  nor  the  catalysis  of  govern- 
ments since  it  occurs  readily  on  the  Initiative 
of  scientists  themselves.  Since  every  political 
barrier  to  this  spontaneous  process  must  be 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  scientists  every- 
where, such  problems  rank  high  on  tbe 
agenda  of  this  Forum. 

But  there  are  also  numerous  opportunities 
for  meaningful  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
applied  research  on  our  agenda.  For  example, 
there  are  opportunities  for  significant  new 
cooperative  ventures — bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral in  the  fields  of  conservation,  conver- 
sion, transmission,  and  use  of  energy.  Pat- 
ently, the  success  of  efforts  in  these  direc- 
tions will  be  critical  to  the  vitality  of  the 
economy  and  the  quality  of  dally  life  In  every 
country  and  may  well  be  determinant  with 
respect  to  the  prospect  for  world  peace. 

Before  this  centxiry  is  over,  the  success  or 
faUure  of  science  may  weU  be  Judged  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  agriculture.  There  are 
vast  possibilities  for  increasing  knowledge  of 
genetic  mechanisms  which  can  Improve  geo- 
graphic adaptability  and  disease  resistance 
With  patience  and  sklU,  the  reproductive 
efficiency  of  livestock  can  be  enhanced  and 
the  devastations  of  epizootic  diseases  can  be 
reduced.  Current  research  on  plant  diseases 
may  enable  environmentally-conservative 
biological  methods  of  peet  control,  for  ex- 
ample through  the  use  of  gametocldes,  »ter- 


Uants,  and  species-specific  microbial  path- 
ogens. Better  knowledge  of  the  photosyn- 
thetic  process  and  germplasm  exchange 
should  enable  markedly  enhanced  food  pro- 
duction efllclency. 

Scientists  stand  before  the  bar  of  a  hungry, 
burgeoning  humanity;  we  must  not  be  found 
wanting. 

We  have  Just  begun  to  bring  the  fruits  of 
new  biological  knowledge  and  understanding 
to  bear  on  tbe  dread  diseases  of  mankind. 
The  eradication  of  smallpox  is  a  classic  model 
of  InternationEil  cooperation  in  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge.  That  accomplishment  Is 
a  tribute  to  Professor  Raska  at  the  Charles 
University  in  Prague  who  was,  for  years,  the 
lonely  principal  prot>onent  of  what  became 
the  successful  eradication  campaign  and  to 
Professor  Henderson  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity who  planned  and  directed  its  final 
stages.  We  are  morally  constrained  to  seek 
like  solutions  to  such  other  infectious  dis- 
eases as  measles  and  poliomyelitis;  to  help 
bring  under  control  such  tropical  diseases 
as  trachoma  and  schistosomiasis.  What  we 
are  learning  about  interferon,  hormones  and 
their  receptors,  inununochemlstry.  genetic 
mechanisms,  environmental  challenge,  the 
early  detection  and  treatment  of  many  forms 
of  cancer,  and  the  etiology  and  pathogenesis 
of  cancer,  atherosclerosis  and  "autoimmune 
diseases"  must  be  shared  fully  with  each 
other  and  with  those  who  conduct  research 
on  health  problems  in  countries  outside  the 
CSCE  family. 

To  share  the  results  of  the  combined 
health  research  of  the  CSCE  countries  is 
surely  a  moral  Imperative. 

Collective  scientific  research  and  decision- 
making are  essential  if  we  are  to  arrest  global 
atmospheric  and  marine  degradation  and 
Ix>Ilution.  No  nation  has  the  resources,  the 
access,  or  the  talent  to  grapple  with  these 
problems  alone.  As  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
our  delegation  has  remarked,  "Real  prog- 
ress in  improving  global  environments  while 
simultaneously  making  the  fruits  of  tech- 
nology accessible  to  a  broader  spectrum  of 
the  citizens  of  all  countries  is  such  a  worthy 
objective." 

We  are  well  aware  that  only  through  the 
careful  nurturing  of  cross-cultural  commu- 
nication can  we  bring  a  sense  of  perspective 
and  balance  to  each  others'  views.  The 
blights  that  bedevil  many  of  the  world's 
cities  and  the  grinding  poverty  and  Igno- 
rance of  many  rural  peoples  are,  or  are  about 
to  become,  the  conunon  problems  of  all  so- 
cieties. We  need  each  other  if  only  to  seek 
amelioration  of  these  great  evils. 

It  would  be  an  Immense  tragedy  if  the 
glorious  possibilities  of  cooperation  in  these 
ventures  were  to  be  denied  to  mankind  in 
consequence  of  disintegration  of  the  inter- 
national scientific  order  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  some  to  live  up  to  the  standards  of 
behavior  to  which  our  governments  agreed 
In  Helsinki.  Are  the  ideological  polariza- 
tions of  today's  world  driving  our  scientific 
communities  apart?  Or  can  reason  and  good 
will  prevail?  We  may  know  more  two  weeks 
hence. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  hope  that  the  results 
of  thia  Porum  will  yet  be  recorded  with 
pride  by  the  scientists  in  attendance. 

For  the  duration  of  this  Forum.  I  suggest 
that  we  could  usefully  ask  ourselves  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

(1)  Can  the  ways  In  which  the  interna- 
tional organizations  of  science  address  their 
tasks  be  improved? 

(2)  If  traditional  disciplines  impose  con- 
ventional boundaries  that  are  inappropri- 
ate to  today's  needs,  can  new  terms  of  ref- 
erence be  devised  for  the  broadly-construed 
fields  of  inquiry  before  us? 

(3)  Can  we  agree  on  guidelines  to  assure 
that  international  meetings  and  exchangee 
will  take  place  In  a  climate  conducive   to 


free  association  and  unfettered  communica- 
tion? 

(4)  Is  It  possi'jle  to  develop  an  interna- 
tional style  that  leaves  arrangements  for 
scientific  interchange  in  the  hands  of  scien- 
tists, not  politicians,  a  style  that  facilitates 
the  acceptance  of  invitations  and  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge,  in  which  the  de- 
sirability of  mutual  benefit  is  implicit? 

(6)  Can  we  agree  to  strengthen  the  appa- 
ratus and  the  resolve  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  to  develop  and 
apply  that  set  of  common  standards  and 
values  which  Is  already  part  of  Its  agenda? 

But  I  must  warn  that  even  constructive, 
affirmative  responses  to  these  questions  may 
not  suffice.  This  meeting  is  being  watched. 
This  Porum,  once  deemed  of  little  signifi- 
cance, has  become  a  "step  between  Belgrade 
and  Madrid."  and  the  signals  emanating 
from  these  halls  will  not  go  Ignored. 

To  achieve  the  modest  goals  I  have  pro- 
posed, it  Is  imperative  that  we  first  whole- 
heartedly accept  and  resolve  to  Implement 
the  elemental  propositions  concerning  hu- 
man rights  that  underlie  the  very  roots  of 
our  scientific  endeavor. 

To  quote  another  colleague: 

.  .  Intellectual  freedom  is  essential  to 
human  society — freedom  to  obtain  and  dis- 
tribute Information,  freedom  for  open-mind- 
ed and  unfearing  debate  and  freedom  from 
pressure  by  officialdom  and  prejudices.  Such 
a  trinity  of  freedom  of  thought  is  the  only 
guarantee  against  an  infection  of  people 
by  mass  myths.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  thought  Is 
the  only  guarantee  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
scientific  democratic  approach  to  politics, 
economy  and  culture." 

Those  words  were  written  by  a  Foreign  As- 
sociate of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences: 
Andrei  Sakharov. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  who  also  wishes  to 
speak  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  who  has  always  been  a 
voice  for  freedom. 

I  am  also  very  proud  indeed  of  the 
floor  manager  of  this  resolution,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  who  has  spoken  with 
depth  and  conviction  and  in  a  very 
meaningful  way  for  the  freedom  that  he 
cherishes,  has  long  fought  for,  and  in 
which  we  all  deeply  believe. 

Earlier  today  I  spoke  on  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  which  is  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  that  repression  can  go  on  for 
decades  and  yet  there  lives  in  the  hopes 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans, 
particularly  those  of  Baltic  descent,  a 
feeling  that  we  simply  cannot  permit 
this  to  become  the  status  quo.  We  must 
raise  our  voices  constantly,  as  I  have  on 
every  single  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  since  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  resolution  before  us,  I  believe,  is 
a  message  that  must  be  sent,  and  must 
be  sent  unanimously,  to  the  world,  must 
be  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  feel  deeply  and  strongly 
about  this  matter. 

Senator  Mathias  has  mentioned  the 
statement  by  Philip  Handler,  and  he  has 
incorporated  the  full  text  in  the  Record. 
But  I  should  like  to  just  read  a  few  sen- 
tences from  that  to  emphasize  the  depth 
of  feeling  of  Philip  Handler,  president 
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of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
scientific  forum  of  the  CSCE. 

He  said  in  part: 

The  Sakharov  exile  Is.  thus,  a  powerful 
signal  to  the  scientific  community,  as  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  to  the  political- 
military  community.  Of  these  two,  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  clearly  the  event 
of  transcending  global  importance. 

The  fate  of  Sakharov,  so  soon  after  Af- 
ghanistan, is  Important  both  in  Its  own 
right  and  because  it  means  that  voices  of 
moderation  within  the  USSR,  voices  that 
might,  for  example,  urge  reconsideration  of 
the  Afghanistan  adventure,  will  be  given  no 
audience.  We  have  all  observed  the  implaca- 
ble Intranslgency  of  Soviet  officialdom  for 
years,  and  have  all  been  aware  of  their  re- 
pression of  intellectuals,  scientists,  and 
artists.  We  had  hoped  that  this  intranslgen- 
cy and  repression  would  be  ameliorated  by 
one  or  another  force  or  event.  It  is  now  clear 
that  we  hoped  in  vain. 

The  whole  approach  the  United  States 
has  taken  to  the  brutal  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  been  to  send  a  clear  and 
distinct  message  to  the  So\aet  Union 
that  we  will  simply  not  tolerate  this  kind 
of  aggression.  For  the  first  time  the  So- 
viet Union  had  invaded  a  country  of  the 
Third  World,  a  country  I  have  visited 
throughout  every  part  frcwn  the  Soviet 
border,  on  the  Baluchistan  border,  its 
capital  city  of  Kabul,  and  in  its  western 
regions. 

No  one  who  has  visited  that  country 
and  known  of  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  defend  themselves  against  this  kind  of 
aggression  can  appreciate  the  arousing 
of  the  citizenry  to  fight  with  their  bare 
hands,  in  many  cases,  this  aggression. 

So,  too,  wh«i  we  have  a  great  scientist 
who  has  simply  had  his  voice  suppressed, 
and  who  has  been  suppressed,  and  yet, 
with  all  of  the  intimidation  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  has  raised  that  voice 
time  and  time  again,  almost  crying  in 
the  wildemeso),  it  is  right  that  we,  the 
greatest  Nation  on  Earth,  should  raise 
our  voices  now  In  unanimously  support- 
ing this  resolution. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1980.  entitled  "What  American 
Scientists  Owe  Andrei  Sakharov,"  from 
Valery  Chalidze  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  American  Scientists  Owe  Andrei 
Sakharov 
To  the  Editor  : 

News  of  additional  measures  taken  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  against  Andrei  Sakharov 
reaches  us  almost  dally.  It  is  plain  that  the 
regime  will  stop  at  nothing  in  order  to  shut 
him  up. 

I  have  collaborated  with  Dr.  Sakharov  in 
his  human-rights  activities  over  a  10-year 
period,  first  in  Moscow  and  later  from  New 
York.  I  know  that  threats  will  never  keep 
him  quiet.  He  will  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
Ideas.  And  the  self-indulgent  Western  world 
wlU  acclaim  him,  but  will,  I  fear,  prove  In- 
capable of  saving  him. 

Governments  will  express  their  concern 
but  maintain  a  policy  of  business  as  usual, 
anlnent  scientists  will  publish  regret  that 
the  persecution  of  their  colleague  will  hinder 
contacts  with  Soviet  scholars.  But  let's  be 
Mrtous,  nothing  wiu  really  change.  Ameri- 


can scientists  wlU  smile  politely  as  their 
Soviet  colleagues.  They  will  rentaln  foreign 
members  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 
They  will  shake  the  hands  that  signed  the 
resolutions  and  letters  against  Dr.  Sakharov. 

Sakharov  has  suffered  more  than  one  blow 
in  the  course  of  events  during  the  past  seven 
years.  And  each  time  I  have  heard  American 
scientists  say: 

"If  the  Soviet  authorities  dare  go  one  step 
further,  then  we  will  take  strong  action." 
But  only  strong  individuals  can  take  strong 
actions.  Are  American  scientists  worthy  of 
their  traditional  role  as  a  moral  authority 
for  society? 

I  have  always  spoken  against  a  boycott  of 
scientific  contacts,  but  with  one  reservation : 
a  boycott  is  Justified  when  a  scientist's  ethi- 
cal code  requires  such  action.  Now  is  the 
moment  when  their  sense  of  morality  should 
prompt  scientists  to  break  off  all  contacts 
with  the  representatives  of  a  government 
that  is  brazenly  destroying  a  truly  excep- 
tional member  of  the  world  scientific  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Sakharov's  freedom  of  movement  must 
be  restored,  and  his  safety  protected.  The 
values  of  our  civilization  count  for  little  if 
they  permit  us  to  remain  passive  in  the  face 
of  the  violence  directed  against  Andrei  Sa- 
kharov. 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  resolution  under  consideration. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  272.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  this  resolution 
calling  for  the  release  of  nobel  laureate 
Andrei  Sakharov  was  originally  spon- 
sored in  the  House  by  my  colleagues  on 
the  commission.  I  commend  the  House 
for  the  unanimous  passage  of  this  ex- 
cellent resolution  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  the  forced  internal  exile 
of  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  father  of  the 
Soviet  human  rights  movement,  by  the 
Soviet  Government  is  but  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  the  callous  disregard  that  Gov- 
ernment has  for  universally-accepted 
standards  of  human  rights.  As  the  reso- 
lution points  out,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has,  once  again,  demonstrated  to 
the  world  its  failure  to  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments under  numerous  international 
agreements,  including  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  We  In  the  Senate  must  continue  to 
call  the  Soviet  Union  to  task  for  these 
gross  violations  of  basic  human  rights. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  distin- 
guished physicist,  as  well  as  a  coura- 
geous humanitarian.  At  considerable  risk 
to  himself  and  family,  Sakharov  for- 
sook the  comforts  and  security  of  his 
prestigious  position  in  Soviet  science  and 
became  the  spokesman  for  hundreds  of 
less  fortunate  Soviet  citizens — victims  of 
official  repression.  Many  of  those  victims 
were  also  members  of  the  Soviet  scientif- 
ic community.  Some — Orlov  and  Shcha- 
ransky  for  instance — are  mentioned  in 
thi.'.  resolution.  Countless  others  such 
as  Robert  Nazaryan.  Tanya  Velikanova, 
Lev  Regelson,  and  RoUan  Kadiev  are  un- 
named but  not  forgotten.  This  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  congressional  will  that 
these  individuals  and  their  champion — 
Andrei  Sakharov — shall  not  be  aban- 
doned. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Senate  should  be 
paying  tribute  to  these  noble  human 
rights  activists  while  in  Hamburg,  Grer- 
many,  scientists  from  the  35  Helsinki 
signatories  are  meeting  to  discuss  scien- 


tific cooperation  and  its  future.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation — headed  by  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  President  Dr.  Philip 
Handler — for  their  determination  to 
raise  the  cases  of  E>r.  Sakharov  and 
others  with  their  Soviet  counterparts  and 
I  convey  my  full  support  for  that  posi- 
tion. Dr.  Handler  said  recently  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Helsinki  Commission.  "By 
flouting  the  standards  of  human  decency, 
by  creating  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
and  fear,  Soviet  authorities  have  angered 
and  alienated  the  scientists  of  the  United 
StPtes  and  the  West;  in  so  doing,  they 
have  isolated  their  scientific  community 
from  one  resource  they  crave  more  than 
anv  other — the  stimulation  and  crea- 
tivity of  free  minds."  By  exiling  Andrei 
Salcharov  to  Gorky,  the  Soviets  are  at- 
tempting to  isolate  his  free  mind  and 
the  truth  he  speaks  from  the  West.  We 
in  the  West — scientist  and  Senator 
alike — must  not  allow  that  to  happen.* 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  Prof.  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  was 
forced  into  exile  to  the  closed  city  of 
Gorky.  During  the  weeks  that  followed 
this  move,  he  has  been  denied  contact 
with  foreigners.  He  and  his  wife  Yelena 
Bonner  have  been  subjected  to  various 
threats.  This  morning,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  Sakharovs  had 
charged  police  brutality  when  they  went 
to  a  police  station  to  inquire  about  a 
detained  friend. 

Unprecedented  expressions  of  support 
have  emanated  from  the  world  scientific 
community,  who  identifies  with  an  es- 
teemed colleague.  Indeed,  Dr.  Sakharov's 
moral  stature  equals  the  scope  of  his 
professional  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  science. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  the  escalation  of 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Soviets 
indicates  subtle  developments  within  the 
Soviet  Union  that  must  be  confronted 
vigorously,  if  we  are  to  maintain  efforts 
for  peace.  The  delicate  balance  achieved 
in  recent  years  must  be  preserved.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  tip  dangerously 
as  a  result  of  capricious  shifts  in  Soviet 
policy. 

Recent  Soviet  decisions  are  seen  as  the 
result  of  the  growing  influence  of  Mi- 
khail Andreyevich  Suslov.  Mr.  Suslov  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  present  lead- 
ership, and  one  of  the  powerful  national 
secretaries  of  the  central  committee 
since  1947.  His  prime  responsibility  is 
ideological  work.  He  is  described  as  a 
"hard  liner"  in  foreign  policy  and  as  a 
conservative  on  the  domestic  scene,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  essay  published  by 
Craig  R.  Whitney  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  15.  The  general  crackdown 
against  activists  within  the  last  few 
months,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
and  finally  the  internal  exile  of  Profes- 
sor Sakharov  would  seem  to  substantiate 
Mr.  Whitney's  analysis. 

The  growing  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
free  world  towards  the  increased  sup- 
pression aimed  at  the  Soviet  Intellectual 
elite,  is  expected  to  be  a  main  topic 
raised  at  the  scientific  fcMiun  now  imder 
way  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  I  b^eve, 
however,  that  the  weight  of  Presidential 
authority  must  be  fully  exercised  in  com- 
municating to  the  Soviets  our  strong 
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protest  against  the  continuation  of  hu- 
man rights  violations.  It  is  to  this  effect 
that  I  suppdrt  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 272,  urging  the  President  to  ask  for 
an  immediate  release  of  Dr.  Sakharov. 

We  should  not  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  advocacy  of  human  rights  and  con- 
cern for  United  States  security  are  two 
principles  that  are  contradictory  in  their 
relationship  to  each  other,  and  that  a 
choice  must  be  made.  My  own  belief  is 
that  the  two  are  intertwined  and  Inter- 
dependent. When  a  nation  attempts  to 
silence  its  leading  thinkers,  the  ultimate 
goal  is  destruction  of  the  opposition, 
thereby  securing  more  strongly  the  hold 
of  dictatorial  government.  This  increases 
the  danger  to  the  free  world,  by  diminish- 
ing democratic  influences  within  a  nation 
whose  voices  of  moderation  have  been 
stilled. 

In  insisting  that  human  rights  be  ob- 
served and  that  the  provisions  of  Hel- 
sinki be  respected  by  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
believe  that  we  must  make  use  of  the 
many  avenues  open  to  us  to  apply  pres- 
siu-e  on  the  Soviets.  Such  a  line  of  action 
lias  been  suggested  by  Doctor  Sakharov, 
himself,  in  a  series  of  essays  published 
under  the  title  Alarm  and  Hope.  It  is  a 
view  I  adopted  long  ago,  and  to  which  I 
continue  to  adhere. 

No  less  important  to  the  cause  of  peace 
than  the  end  of  an  arms  race,  of  which 
Doctor  Sakharov  is  a  strong  advocate, 
is  the  democratization  of  the  eastern 
bloc.  That  democratization,  no  matter 
how  slight,  can  never  occur,  so  Iwig  as 
the  voice  of  people  such  as  Dr.  Sakharov 
is  permitted  to  remain  silent. 

As  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
western  world,  and  as  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  human  rights,  the  United  States  must 
exercise  its  responsibility  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  the  release  of 
Dr.  Sakharov  to  the  Soviets,  in  terms  bar- 
ring all  ambiguity.* 
•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  adopt  Resolution 
272 — now  up  for  our  consideration — 
which  urges  the  Soviet  Government  to 
release  Professor  Sakharov  from  exile  in 
the  closed  city  of  Gorki  and  wh'ch  calls 
on  our  Government  to  protest  the  im- 
prisonment of  Soviet  human  rights  activ- 
ists in  clear  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act. 

The  bfmishment  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
on  January  22,  1980,  is  the  culmination 
of  a  campaign  of  repression  in  a  vain 
effort  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  stifle 
the  himian  rights  movement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  So- 
viets have  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  ex- 
iled dissidents  of  many  reigious.  politi- 
cal, ethnic,  and  social  strata  of  that  vast 
country.  A  recent  staff  survey  conducted 
by  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
ooerat'on  in  Europe  reveals  that  in  1979 
the  Soviet  authorities  have  sentenced 
102  Soviet  human  rights  activists  to 
lengthy  terms  of  imprisonment,  while 
another  59  people  are  in  pre-trial  isola- 
tion. 

■nils  campaign  of  repression  has 
spanned  across  all  the  causes  cham- 
pioned by  the  Soviet  human,  religious, 
and  civil  rights  movements:  Three  Rus- 


sian Orthodox  leaders— Father  Dmitri 
Dudko,  Lev  Regelson  and  Father  Gleb 
Yakunin  are  now  awaiting  trial;  the 
Lithuanian  Catholic  activists — Antanas, 
Terletskas  and  Yulius  Sasnauskas  are 
imprisoned:  the  Crimean  Tatar  physi- 
cist— Rollan  Kcidiev,  is  now  in  jail;  an 
Armenian  economist — Eduard  Arutu- 
nyan  has  been  in  detention  since  July 
without  a  trial;  Aleksander  Podrabi- 
nek — a  young  Jewish  advocate  for  re- 
form of  Soviet  psychiatry,  has  been 
sentenced  to  spend  5  years  in  the  far 
north. 

These  brave  men  and  women  in  the 
Soviet  Union  now  need  our  support — as 
expressed  in  Resolution  272. 

Mr.  President,  Andrei  Sakharov  has 
been  called  the  "spokesman  for  the  con- 
science of  mankind"  by  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  committee.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  Award  Citation  for  An- 
drei Sakharov  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  citation  follows: 
Cftation    for   the    1975   Nobel   Peace    Pkize 

AWAKO 

The  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  has  awarded  Nobel's  peace  prize 
for  1975  to  Andrei  Sakharov. 

Sakharov 's  personal  and  fearless  effort  In 
the  cause  of  peace  among  mankind  serves 
aa  a  mighty  Inspiration  to  all  true  endeavors 
to  promote  peace.  Uncompromisingly  and 
forcefully,  Sakharov  has  fought  not  only 
against  the  abuse  of  power  and  violations  of 
human  dignity  In  all  Its  forms,  but  he  has 
with  equal  vigor  fought  for  the  Ideal  of  a 
state  founded  on  the  principle  of  justice  for 
all. 

In  a  convincing  fashion  Sakharov  has  em- 
phasized that  the  Individual  rights  of  man 
can  serve  as  the  only'  sure  foundation  for  a 
genuine  and  lon^-lastlng  system  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  In  this  manner  he  has 
succeeded  very  effectively,  and  under  trying 
conditions.  In  reinforcing  respect  for  such 
values  as  all  true  friends  of  peace  are  anxious 
to  support. 

Andrei  Dmltrlvlch  Sakharov  has  addressed 
his  message  of  peace  and  justice  to  all  peoples 
of  the  world.  For  him  It  Is  a  fundamental 
principle  that  world  peace  can  have  no  last- 
ing value,  unless  It  Is  founded  on  respect  for 
the  Individual  human  being  In  society.  This 
respect  has  found  expression  In  several  in- 
ternational declarations;  for  example,  the  ITN 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  Sakharov 
has  demanded  that  the  national  authorities 
of  each  country  must  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ments they  have  undertaken  in  signing  these 
declarations. 

In  the  various  agreements  signed  this  year 
by  35  states  at  the  security  conference  In 
Helsinki.  It  was  again  emphasized  that  this 
respect  for  human  dignity  was  an  obliga- 
tion undertaken  by  the  states  themselves.  In 
the  agreement  the  parties  acknowledge  that 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  Is  an  Important  factor  In  the  cause 
of  peace,  justice,  and  well-being  which  Is 
essential  to  ensure  the  development  of  friend- 
ly relations  and  cooperation  not  only  among 
themselves  but  among  all  the  countries  of 
the  world. 

In  more  forceful  terms  than  others.  Andrei 
Sakharov  has  warned  us  against  not  taking 
this  seriously,  and  he  has  placed  himself  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  efforts  to  make  the  Ideals 
expressed  In  this  paragraph  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  a  living  reality. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is  a  firm  believer  In  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  In  genuine  coexistence, 
as  the  only  way  to  save  mankind.  It  was  pre- 
cisely by  means  of  encouraging  fraterniza- 
tion between  all  peoples,  based  on  truth  and 
sincerity,  that  Alfred  Nobel  envisaged  the 
possibilities  of  creating  a  safer  future  for  all 


mankind.  When  states  violate  the  funda- 
mental precepts  of  human  rights,  they  are 
also,  In  Sakharov 's  view,  undermining  the 
work  to  promote  confidence  across  national 
borders. 

Sakharov  has  warned  against  the  dangers 
connected  with  a  bogus  detente  baaed  on 
wishful  thinking  and  Illusions.  As  a  nuclear 
physicist  he  has.  with  his  special  Insight  and 
sense  of  responsibility,  been  able  to  speak 
out  against  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  arma- 
ments race  between  the  states.  His  alms  are 
demilitarization,  democratization  of  society 
In  all  countries  and  a  more  rapid  pace  of 
social  progress. 

Sakharov's  love  of  truth  and  strong  belief 
In  the  Inviolability  of  the  h\iman  being,  hla 
fight  against  violence  and  brutality,  his  cou- 
rageous defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  spirit, 
his  unselfishness  and  strong  humanitarian 
convictions  have  turned  him  Into  the  spokes- 
man for  the  conscience  of  mankind,  which 
the  world  so  sorely  needs  today.9 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 272,  which  calls  for  the  release  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  from  internal  exile. 
This  resolution  also  urges  President  Car- 
ter to  protest  the  continued  suppression 
of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  spokesmen  for  the  expansion  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  noted  of  all  Soviet  physicists,  and 
continues  to  be  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, especially  by  his  scientific  col- 
leagues. His  arrest  and  exile,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  in  direct  violation  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
also  the  International  Covenant  on  Civic 
and  Political  Rights. 

Dr.  Sakharov  has  attempted  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  freedom  without  breaking 
Soviet  laws.  For  his  actions,  he  has  been 
arrested  and  internally  exiled  to  Gorkiy. 
Since  his  arrest.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  been 
placed  under  police  supervision  and  has 
been  forbidden  to  communicate  by  mail 
or  phone  with  foreigners  or  even  his 
relatives.  It  remains  in  doubt  whether  he 
will  be  allowed  to  use  Gorky's  limited 
scientific  center  to  continue  his  work  in 
physics.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  un- 
justified in  taking  these  extreme  actions. 
We  must  make  them  aware  of  our  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President,  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple should  condemn  the  Soviet  Union's 
actions.  It  is  crucial  for  the  United  States 
and  other  peaceful  nations  to  defend 
those  individuals  living  in  authoritarian 
States,  who  participate  in  the  nonviolent 
struggle  for  freedom,  for  justice,  and 
for  human  rights.  It  is  our  duty  to  uphold 
and  encourage  these  rights  for  all  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  must  continue  its  efforts  to 
seek  the  release  of  those  Soviet  citizens 
who  have  been  incarcerated  for  their 
political  or  religious  beliefs,  as  well  as 
denied  their  right  to  emigrate  to  the 
country  of  their  choice. 

I  urge  President  Carter  to  protest,  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  and  at  the 
highest  possible  levels,  the  exile  of  An- 
drei Sakharov  and  the  continued  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  also  ask  that  all  the  signatories 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  join  with  us  in 
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protesting  Dr.  Sakharov's  exile  and  the 
continued  suppression  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  struggle  for  world  peace  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  free  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  In  support  of  H.  Con.  Res.  272 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Andrei  Sakharov  should  be  released 
from  exile.  The  resolution  also  urges  the 
President  to  protest  the  continued  re- 
pression of  basic  human  rights  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  Soviet  actions  are  in 
blatant  violation  of  the  commitments 
made  at  Helsinki.  The  recent  mistreat- 
ment of  Sakharov  and  his  wife  Elena 
Bonner — physical  beatings  by  Soviet 
police  officials — illustrate  a  deep  sickness 
within  the  Soviet  system.  These  actions 
make  a  sham  of  the  Olympic  competition 
at  Lake  Placid. 

All  the  world  knows  of  Andrei  Sakhar- 
ov's selfless  role  as  the  voice  of  the  So- 
viet human  rights  movement.  Recent  So- 
viet acts  of  selective  repression — aimed 
at  isolating  Sakharov — have  failed  to 
silence  him.  These  actions  are  signs  of 
just  how  much  the  Kremlin  f^rs  his  call 
to  conscience. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  also 
calls  on  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  1980  Madrid  Review  Meeting  to  raise 
not  only  the  case  of  Andrei  Sakharov,  but 
also  those  of  the  Imprisoned  and  har- 
assed members  of  the  Soviet  Helsinki 
groups.  Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  36  members  of  the 
Soviet  Helsinki  groups  now  in  prison. 

Studies  of  many  of  these  men  and 
women  are  included  in  Profiles:  The 
Helsinki  Monitors,  recently  released  by 
the  Commission  of  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe. 

There  have  been  new  repressive  moves 
by  Soviet  authorities  against  members  of 
the  Helsinki  movement.  In  the  last  4 
months,  seven  members  of  the  various 
Soviet  Helsinki  groups  have  been  ar- 
rested, two  have  been  detained,  and  four 
have  been  sentenced  to  lengthy  prison 
terms.  The  Ukrainian  group  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  these  attacks.  Currently, 
Vasyl  Striltsiv,  Petro  Rozumny,  Yaro- 
slav  Leslv,  and  Vitajy  Kalynychenko  are 
in  pretrial  detention.  Recently  sentenced 
are:  Oles  Berdnyk  (9  years) ,  Yuri  Lytvyn 
(3  years),  Vasyl  Sychko  (3  years),  and 
Petro  Sychko  (3  years) . 

The  Soviets  have  also  recently  stepped 
up  repression  in  Moscow.  A  leading  relig- 
ious rights  advocate.  Father  Gleb  Yak- 
unin, was  arrested  in  November.  On  De- 
cember 7,  a  member  of  the  Moscow  group, 
Viktor  Nekipelov,  was  arrested.  Tania 
Osipova  was  detained  for  the  month  of 
January.  In  the  last  few  days,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  group  on  psychiatric  abuse 
were  also  arrested— Vyacheslav  Bakhmln 
and  Feliks  Serebrov. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  mention  these 
lesser  known  Soviet  citizens  at  th's  time 
because  they,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
At  a  time  when  the  world  is  outraged  bv 
the  Soviet  attempts  to  muzzle  Nobel 
laureate  Sakharov,  these  other  brave 
men  and  women  need  our  support  more 
than  ever.* 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Church,  I  yield  myself 
as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  protesting  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Andrei  Sakharov. 

Dr.  Sakharov  is  an  internationally  re- 
spected scientist.  He  has  been  a  leading 
advocate  for  human  rights  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  for  his  work  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Recently,  it  has  been  reported  that  Dr. 
Sakharov  has  b°en  strloped  of  his  state 
honors,  banished  to  internal  exile  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  denied  the  right  to 
conduct  his  research,  to  sneak  out,  or  to 
contact  the  outside  world.  It  aonears 
that  the  Soviet  Government  authorities 
are  attempting  to  render  Dr.  Sakharov 
anonvmous. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  imnortant  to  keep 
the  matter  of  Andrei  Sakharov  before 
the  full  view  of  the  world,  as  this  resolu- 
tion intends  to  do.  Apparently,  the  only 
thing  that  has  protected  Dr.  Sakharov 
is  his  international  reputation.  The  So- 
viet officials  must  know  that  the  world 
will  not  forget  this  resolute  man. 

Recently.  House  Speaker  O'Neill  and  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  urging  that  action  be  taken  on 
the  matter  of  Andrei  Sakharov. 

I  would  hope  that  the  voice  of  world 
protest  will  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to 
relent  in  its  efforts  to  silence  this  coura- 
geous man. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  further  speakers  that  I  know  of.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mo-vTiTHAN) ,  the  Senator  from  Marylsuid 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  frtMn 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor)  .  Are  there  other  Senat^H's  in  the 
(Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yea«  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg.] 


TEAS— 01 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Nelson 

Baucua 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Prormlre 

Boren 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Belnz 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Helms 

RIblcoff 

Bumpers 

HolUngs 

Rlesle 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Saaaer 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stewart 

Cohen 

L«vln 

Stone 

Cranston 

Long 

Talmadge 

Culver 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

MaTniison 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

MathlBs 

Twn^as 

Dole 

Matsitnaga 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

McCIure 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Mel  Cher 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Mertzenbaum 

Toung 

E-'on 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Muskle 

NOT  VOnNO — G 

Baker 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Gravel 

Moynlhan 

Stennis 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  272)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

•Rie  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  follows: 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  com- 
mits the  signatory  countries  to  respect  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoma; 

Whereas  the  signatory  countries  have 
pledged  themselves  to  "fiUflll  In  good  faith 
their  obligations  under  international  law"; 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  o*  Hu- 
man Rights  guarantees  to  aU  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  religion, 
opinion,  and  expression; 

Whereas  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Right*  guarantees  that 
everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  o< 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion,  the  right 
to  hold  opinions  without  Interference,  and 
the  right  to  freedom  of  expre«lon; 

vsmereas  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Cooneratlon  and 
Security  in  Europe.  Is  a  party  to  the  Univer- 
sal Decaaratlon  of  Human  Rights,  and  haa 
ratified  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights; 

vmiereaa  Principle  Vn  of  the  Final  Act 
specifically  confirms  the  "right  of  the  In- 
dividual to  know  and  act  upon  his  rights 
and  duties"  In  the  field  of  human  rights  and 
Principle  TX  confirms  the  relevant  and  posi- 
tive role  tadlvldiials  play  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act; 

Whereas  the  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  by  armed  forces  from  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  direct  violation  o*  the  Declaration 
of  Prtnclples  Ouldlng  Relations  between 
States  Of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Including 
the  commitments  to  refrain  from  the  threat 
or  uoe  of  force,  to  respect  equal  rights  and 
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self -determination  of  peoples,  to  observe  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  fulfill  In  good  faith  ob- 
ligations arising  from  generally  recognized 
principles  and  rules  of  International  law: 

Whereas  Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov, 
leader  of  the  human  rights  movement  In 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  con- 
demned the  Soviet  Intervention  in  Afghani- 
stan, calling  It  a  "threat  to  the  entire  world" 
and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops: 

Whereas  Doctor  Sakbarov  was  subse- 
quently arrested  and  exiled  to  the  city  of 
Gorky  in  direct  contravention  of  Principle 
vn  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights,  and  the  In- 
ternational Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights; 

Whereas  all  freedom-loving  peoples  should 
condemn  the  recent  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  denouncing  and  Internally  exiling 
Doctor  Sakharov;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  repression  of  re- 
ligious believers,  scientists,  writers.  Intel- 
lectuals, human  rights  activists,  and  Hel- 
sinki Monitors,  Including  Scharansky.  Orlov, 
Rudenko,  Tykhy,  Petkus.  and  many  others. 
Is  an  egregious  violation  of  both  Principle 
vn  and  Basket  Three  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUst  Repub- 
lics should  release  Andrei  Sakharov  from  In- 
ternal exile  immediately. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  urges  the  President — 

(1)  to  protest,  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms  and  at  the  highest  levels,  the  exile  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  the  continued  suppres- 
sion of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  to  call  upon  all  other  signatory  na- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  to  Join  in 
such  protests  and  to  take  actions  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  Including  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  1980  summer  Olympics  In 
Moscow,  suspension  of  appropriate  trade, 
economic,  and  commercial  activities  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  such  sanctions  as 
may  be  available  to  them;  and 

(3)  to  Inform  Immediately  the  govern- 
ments of  all  other  signatory  nations  of  the 
HeUlnki  Pinal  Act  that  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  1980  Conference  on  Secur- 
ity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  review  meet- 
ing intends  to  raise  at  that  meeting  these 
specific  violations  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act, 
including  the  individual  cases  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Monitors. 

Stc.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Onion  of  Soviet  SocUllst  Republics. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNITED  NATIONS  PRESENCE  IN 
THAILAND  AND  KAMPUCHEA 
REFUGEE  ENCAMPMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  608. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  concurrent  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  72) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  request  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  an  international  presence 
in  the  refugee  encampments  on  the  border 
between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
allow  the  world  to  forget  or  overlook  the 
continuing  tragedy  which  is  occurring  in 
Cambodia.  Events  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  taken  precedence  recently, 
but  for  those  who  have  been  displaced  by 
war,  famine,  and  disease  in  Cambodia, 
the  nightmare  continues  and  shows  little 
sign  of  abating.  While  we  cannot  afford 
to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  interna- 
tional developments  elsewhere,  we  can- 
not allow  them  to  overshadow  the  ef- 
forts needed  to  ease  the  plight  of  Cam- 
bodia's refugees. 

Shortly  after  returning  from  visiting 
Cambodian  refugee  camps  in  Thailand 
this  past  January,  Senator  Hayakawa 
and  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  request  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  an  international 
presence  in  the  refugee  encampments  on 
the  Thai-Cambodian  border,  in  general 
accordance  with  a  request  to  this  effect 
by  the  Thai  Government,  a  request  upon 
which  no  action  has  yet  been  taken.  Sen- 
ator Hayakawa  and  I  have  been  gratified 
by  the  support  we  have  received  in  this 
body  for  our  effort,  including  the  orig- 
inal cosponsorship  of  Senators  Baucus. 
Danporth,  and  Sasser,  who  recently 
visited  both  Thailand  and  Cambodia, 
Senators  Glenn,  McGovern,  and  Lugar, 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  Senators  Church  and  Javits, 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
committee.  We  are  also  appreciative  the 
committee  has  acted  so  promptly  on 
the  resolution,  in  recognition  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  to  which  we  hope 
the  U.N.  will  respond. 

TTiat  urgency  was  imderscored  just 
over  a  week  ago,  when  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment announced  the  closing  of  the  Nong 
Chan  camp  on  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border.  This  camp  had  been  considered 
a  model  for  the  border  feeding  program, 
for  in  addition  to  feeding  a  smaJl  resident 
population,  the  camp  was  supplying  food 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  Cambodians  who 
journeyed  miles  from  the  interior  of  the 
coimtry  to  pick  up  food  at  the  camp  and 
return  to  share  it  with  himgry  family  and 
friends.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
food  distributicm  effort  within  Cambodia, 
the  infusion  of  food  through  the  border 
is,  at  least  for  the  present,  a  critical  part 
of  the  effort  to  feed  people  inside  the 
country.  Nong  Chan  was  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  that  effort. 

But  now  that  camp  has  been  closed. 
In  announcing  the  closing,  the  Thais 
cited  the  danger  of  Vietnamese  attack, 
and  the  confiscation  of  rice  from  the 
camp  by  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia. 


The  latter  problem  is  one  which  neither 
the  Thais  nor  the  U.N.  can  cwitrol.  Esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  food  which  ends 
up  in  Vietnamese  hands  varies,  but  the 
international  agencies  have  always  ac- 
knowledged that  some  raking  off  of  food 
supplies  by  the  military  (both  Vietnam- 
ese and  Pol  Pot  forces)  was  an  inevi- 
table price  for  getting  food  to  civilians, 
and  a  price  worth  paying. 

TTie  other  danger,  the  threat  of  Viet- 
namese attack,  is  one  of  the  problems  to 
which  our  resolution  responds.  A  United 
Nations  presence  in  the  border  camps 
would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  Vietnamese 
aggression  against  those  camps  by  dem- 
onstrating the  support  of  the  interna- 
tional community  for  the  relief  efforts 
which  are  taking  place  at  the  camps,  and 
by  making  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the 
aid  is  unequivocally  humanitarian,  not 
political.  The  pretext  for  Vietnamese 
attack  on  the  camps,  that  they  are  pro- 
viding aid  and  comfort  to  the  Cambodian 
insurgency,  would  be  undermined  by  a 
visible  international  presence  admims- 
tering  the  aid  effort  in  the  camps. 
Encouraging  stability  in  the  Thai-Cam- 
bodian border  region  should  be  a  fvm- 
damental  objective  for  the  U,N.,  and 
establishing  a  U.N.  presence  in  the 
border  camps  could  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  achieving  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  statement  in- 
troducing this  resolution  which  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  other  purposes  of  a 
U.N.  presence,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
along  with  articles  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
closing  of  the  Nong  Chan  camp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  send  an  urgent  firm  message 
to  the  United  Nations  by  its  prompt  and 
overwhelming  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close,  I  thank 
my  partner  in  this  effort.  Senator  Haya- 
kawa, for  his  great  effort,  both  in  press- 
ing the  resolution  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

ExHnrr  1 


Statement 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  returned  from 
visiting  a  number  of  Cambodian  refugee 
canrips  In  Thailand  and  along  the  Thal-Cam- 
bodlan  border.  During  a  portion  of  that  visit. 
I  Joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Hayakawa  ) ,  who  Is  a  member  ol 
the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Hayakawa  and  I  share,  along  with 
others  In  this  body,  a  deep  concern  about  the 
plight  of  those  Cambodians  who  have  been 
forced  to  flee  their  WEU'-ravaged  country. 

As  a  result  of  what  we  saw  in  the  border 
refugee  camps.  Senator  Hayakawa  and  I  are 
submitting  today  a  resolution,  together  with 
Senators  Baucus,  Dantorth,  Olenn,  McOov- 
ERN,  LucAR.  and  Sasser,  which  we  hope  will 
make  some  contribution  to  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  those  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  although  overshadowed  by 
events  In  other  p>arts  of  the  world,  the  prob- 
lems of  Cambodian  refugees  In  the  Thai- 
Cambodian  border  region  remain  very  seri- 
ous. As  many  as  a  million  refugees  have  fled 
their   homes   and   temporarily   resettled   In 
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Thai  refugee  camps  and  in  the  border 
The  Thai  Government  has  generously  opened 
Its  border  to  all  Cambodians  who  have 
sought  entry,  and  those  who  are  now  living 
In  camps  within  Thailand  are  receiving  mini- 
mally adequate  food,  water,  and  medical 
care,  and  have  foimd  safety  from  the  fight- 
ing within  their  country.  However,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees  In  border  en- 
campments are  still  plagued  by  an  insecure 
food  and  water  supply  and  by  fear  for  their 
physical  safety. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  these  refugees.  Several  days 
before  my  visit  to  the  border,  an  armed  clash 
occurred  In  the  Nong  Samet  border  camp. 
While  the  genesis  of  the  fighting  was  some- 
what unclear,  the  outcome  was  not:  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  camp,  estimated  to  be 
as  many  as  200,000  persons,  were  forced  to 
flee,  though  many  were  hi  fragile  physical 
condition.  Some  fled  to  camps  further  Into 
Thailand,  others  to  nearby  border  camps, 
and  others  simply  scattered  into  the  forests 
surrounding  Nong  Samet.  Even  a  week  after 
the  attack,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
Nong  Samet  camp  Itself,  because  the  situa- 
tion there  was  still  considered  insecure. 

There  are  other  problems  in  the  border 
camps  as  well.  During  my  visit,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  on  the  Red  Cross,  which 
supplies  food  to  the  Non  Mak  Mun  border 
camp,  decided  to  cut  off  temporarily  its  food 
deliveries  to  that  camp.  Two  reasons  were 
given  for  that  decision:  First,  that  a  food 
convoy  was  attacked  by  camp  residents  be- 
fore It  could  make  Its  deliveries,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  too  much  of  the  internationally 
supplied  food  was  being  routinely  raked  off 
and  resold  for  the  personal  enrichment  of 
those  who  controlled  the  camp. 

I  believe  that  the  chaotic  situation  in 
these  camps  Is  largely  attributable  to  the 
lack  of  an  outside.  International  presence  to 
monitor  activities  within  the  camps.  In  the 
refugee  camps  within  Thailand,  the  U.N. 
agencies  supplying  food  do  monitor  Its  dis- 
tribution, to  insure  that  it  reaches  those  for 
whom  it  is  Intended,  and  that  it  is  fairly  dis- 
tributed. In  the  border  camps,  however,  the 
U.N.  simply  drops  the  food  off  at  the  camps, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  internal  leadership  to 
handle  distribution.  I  have  described  some 
of  the  results  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Thai  Government  is 
familiar  with  and  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems in  the  border  camps.  The  Thais  re- 
quested a  U.N.  presence,  in  the  form  of  ob- 
servers, in  those  camps.  In  the  hope  that  that 
would  alleviate  some  of  the  problem*  they 
have  experienced. 

Incidentally,  I  note  In  this  morning's  news- 
paper a  reference  again  to  fighting  In  those 
border  camps. 

Despite  this  request  from  the  government 
most  directly  affected,  the  U.N.  has  not  acted. 
Therefore,  the  resolution  being  submitted  to- 
day by  Senator  Hayakawa  and  me  and  others 
asks  the  President  to  ask  the  United  Nations, 
In  turn,  to  establish  an  International  pres- 
ence In  the  border  camps. 

Such  a  presence,  I  believe,  would  fulfill 
four  major  purposes.  First,  It  would  help 
to  promote  the  security  and  stability  of 
the  refugees  In  the  border  camps.  Second, 
It  would  help  to  Insure  that  internationally 
supplied  food  delivered  to  the  camps  reaches 
free  of  charge  those  refugees  who  are  most 
In  need  of  it.  as  Is  the  intention  of  the 
donors,  who  are  providing  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  food.  Third,  It  would  demon- 
strate to  the  International  community  that 
the  assistance  which  Is  being  provided  to 
refugees  in  the  border  camps  Is  solely  for 
humanitarian  purposes.  Fourth,  It  would 
encourage  the  Heng  Samrln  regime  and  the 
Vietnamese  troops  to  respect  the  use  of 
the  border  area  as  a  sanctuary  for  those 
Cambodians  who  are  In  need  of  humani- 
tarian assistance. 
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I  know  that  Senator  Hayakawa  shares 
my  appreciation  for  the  support  we  have 
received  for  this  effort  from  many  of  our 
colleagues  and  others  who  are  concerned 
about  the  Cambodian  refugee  situation.  I 
hope  that  this  resolution  can  be  acted  upon 
speedUy  both  In  this  body  and  In  the  House, 
where  It  Is  being  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Zablocki  of  Wisconsin,  so  that  we  will 
send  a  strong  signal  of  concern  to  the  U.N. 
and  we  hope  it  wlU  result  In  prompt,  quick, 
and  decisive  action. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
his  work  in  this  effort. 

I  Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Feb.  10,  1980] 

Free  Cambodia  Aid  Ends — Thailand  Closes 

Rkuxf  Cxntek 

(By  Rod  Nordland) 

Nong  Chan,  Thailand. — Military  autliort- 
tles  have  closed  the  only  rice  distribution 
operation  on  the  Cambodian  border  that  was 
specifically  set  up  to  aid  hungry  people  in 
the  interior. 

In  closing  the  Nong  Chan  camp  run  by 
International  agencies.  Thai  military  spokes- 
men cited  the  danger  of  Vietnamese  attack 
and  the  fact  that  Vietnamese  troops  had 
been  confiscating  much  of  the  rice  as  it 
was  taken  into  the  interior  by  refugees  who 
came  here  to  pick  It  up. 

But  Western  intelligence  sources  suggested 
that  the  action  was  taken  to  protect  the 
thriving  black  market  In  International 
agency  rice  that  operates  out  of  other  camps 
along  the  border. 

The  Nong  Chan  camp  had  become  a  model 
of  orderly  free  distribution  of  rice  to  ref- 
ugees at  the  Cambodian  border  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

At  other  border  camps,  where  up  to  half  a 
million  refueees  have  gathered,  Khmer  Se- 
rel — Free  Khmer — guerrillas  have  controlled 
the  distribution  of  rice  from  International 
agencies. 

It  Is  common  practice  for  them  to  resell 
the  rice  to  their  own  refugees  In  the  camps 
or  to  give  it  to  couriers  who  transport  it 
inside  Cambodia,  where  it  is  exchanged  for 
gold. 

The  shutdown  came  after  participants  In 
a  "March  for  Cambodian  Survival."  Includ- 
ing singer  Joan  Baez  and  actress  Llv  Ull- 
mann.  left  Thailand  after  their  attempt  to 
dramatize  the  need  for  relief  supplies  to 
be  carrrled  Into  Cambodia. 

Nong  Chan  had  been  the  most  effective 
distributor.  Each  week,  45,000  persons  hiked 
or  rode  bicycles  or  ox-carts  into  the  camp 
to  collect  a  ration  of  20  kUograms  of  rice  per 
person  to  take  back.  Many  spent  days  on 
the  road,  coming  as  much  as  100  miles,  from 
Battambang  or  Stem  Reap,  to  fetch  food 
for  their  families. 

Relief  workers  recently  completed  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  an  outpatient 
treatment  center  here. 

"This  was  an  excellent  distribution  fa- 
cility." said  the  camp's  Red  Cross  co-ordlna- 
tor,  Robert  Ashe,  who  declined  to  comment 
on  why  he  thought  the  center  was  being 
closed. 

Thai  military  officials  said  that.  In  addition 
to  the  security  threat.  90  percent  of  the  rice 
distributed  here  had  been  falling  into  Viet- 
namese hands. 

Interviews  with  refugees  and  aid  officials 
confirmed  that,  in  many  instances,  Vietna- 
mese troops  had  been  confiscating  the  rice 
or  demanding  bribes  In  the  form  of  Thai 
goods  or  cigarettes  In  exchange  for  allow- 
ing the  rice  convoys  to  pass. 

But  those  Interviews  Indicated  that  much 
less  rice  was  being  stopped  than  the  Thai 
military's  estimate — at  most,  about  30  per- 
cent. 

Western  Intelligence  sources  say  the  real 
reason  that  the  Thai  military  has  stopped 


distribution  at  Nong  Chan  Is  that  It  bM 
been  working  too  well,  depriving  leaden  of 
the  Khmer  Serei  camp  at  Nan  Mak  Moon 
of  their  revenue  from  bartering  rice  for 
gold  In  the  Interior. 

The  leader  of  that  camp.  Van  Saren,  en- 
joys close  ties  with  the  Thai  mUltary. 

Last  month.  Van  Saren's  guerrUlas  at- 
tacked Nong  Chan,  klUlng  four  persons  and 
burning  down  thatched  huts  of  vUlAgera 
th0ra. 

Iir  CAMBODIA,  A  liiix  or  WAirnmifa  to  Vkm 
Food 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

NoNC  CHAN,  Thailand. — ^The  two  men 
walking  toward  this  Thai  vUlage  on  the  dirt 
road  leading  from  the  border  were  visibly 
Cambodian. 

Not  only  the  red-and-whlte  checked 
scarves  around  their  heads,  their  ragged 
clothes  and  the  sandals  made  of  old  tires 
gave  away  their  nationality.  It  was  also  their 
shuffle,  a  gait  of  dejection  Imposed  by  the 
road  that  has  taken  an  entire  nation  through 
fours  years  of  despotism  to  famine,  renewed 
war  and  uprooting  Into  a  present  that  seems 
to  lead  to  no  future. 

And  It  was  their  eyes,  filled  with  mute 
weariness  and  uncomplaining  sadness. 

Where  were  they  going?  One.  wearing  torn 
brown,  blue  and  yellow  striped  pajama  pants 
and  the  black  shirt  of  the  days  of  the  de- 
posed Prime  Minister,  Pol  Pot,  pointed  down 
the  road.  Where  were  they  from?  They  came 
from  Monkol  Borel  District  In  Battambang 
Province,  Cambodia's  rice  bowl.  They  said  It 
had  taken  them  three  days  and  nights  to 
reach  the  border. 

On  the  way,  their  group  of  10  men — head- 
ing here  in  the  hope  of  finding  rice  that  Is 
being  distributed  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  and  buying  vegetables 
from  Thai  villagers — was  waylaid  by  two 
Vietnamese  soldiers.  They  took  the  smaU 
quantities  of  gold  and  Thai  currency  that 
the  men  carried  for  their  purchases. 

Gold  and  the  Thai  baht  are  the  only  cur- 
rencies of  western  Cambodia.  There  Is  no 
Cambodian  currency. 

It  was  the  third  time  that  the  two  neigh- 
bors had  made  the  march  to  the  border  to 
get  food  for  their  families.  On  the  two  pre- 
vious occasions,  their  groups  were  held  up 
by  Vietnamese  soldiers,  and  most  of  their 
rice  was  stolen. 

When  they  reached  the  food-distribution 
point  near  here,  they  learned  that  Thai  mili- 
tary authorities  had  suspended  distribution. 
They  decided  to  wait  for  the  unknown  day 
on  which  It  might  resume.  Now  they  were 
heading  for  the  village  at  the  crossroads. 
With  no  money  or  valuables  left,  they  hoped 
that  Thai  villages  would  give  them  some 
fnilt. 

They  are  used  to  walking  and  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  Their  sole  diet  while  they  are 
waiting  at  the  border  is  about  a  pound  of 
rice  a  day. 

For  that  ration,  thousands  of  Cambodians, 
as  disappointed  as  the  two  men,  line  up  pa- 
tiently In  barren  rice  fields  neglected  since 
the  Pol  Pot  days. 

Squatting  In  the  sun.  In  the  neat  single 
files  to  which  they  grew  accustomed  under 
the  regimentation  of  the  Pol  Pot  days,  they 
wait  for  hours  to  be  counted.  Then  they 
move  to  the  next  barren  patch,  squat  again, 
and  wait  for  the  distribution  tc  begin. 

Many  children  are  with  them.  Some,  adults 
explained,  were  brought  to  carry  an  extra 
ration  of  rice.  Others  are  the  lost  children 
who  Uve  throughout  Cambodia.  Their  par- 
ents are  gone.  Sometimes  they  say  that  they 
are  dead,  sometimes  that  they  do  not  know 
what  happened  to  them.  They  attach  them- 
selves to  relatives:  sometimes  older  ones 
travel  In  groups  without  adults.  The  adults 
suggest  that  the  children  follow  without  be- 
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lug  asked,  because  there  Is  ao  one  else  for 

them. 

NO    POUnCAL    PREFEBENCES 

People  who  know  that  they  are  eating 
more  than  the  famUles  they  left  behind  In 
the  search  for  food  appear  to  think  of  food 
only.  They  express  no  political  preferences, 
no  matter  how  patiently  and  subtly  an  In- 
terpreter translates  questions. 

They  recall  in  horror  the  Pol  Pot  regime 
and  speak  of  days  filled  with  ceaseless  work 
and  days  and  nights  full  of  fear  of  their 
leaders'  cruelty.  Now  that  that  regime  has 
been  reduced  to  guerrilla  resistance  against 
Vietnam,  they  fear  the  Vietnamese,  who  have 
brought  starvation. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported 
out  unanimously  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 72,  which  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Levin  and  myself.  Our  resolution 
calls  upon  the  President  to  request  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional presence,  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  in  the  refugee  camps  on  the 
border  between  Thailand  and  Kampu- 
chea, formerly  known  as  Cambodia.  We 
decided  to  introduce  this  resolution  after 
visiting  the  Khao  I  Dang  refugee  camp 
in  Thailand. 

This  refugee  camp,  by  the  way,  had 
been  started  just  6  weeks  before  Senator 
Levin  and  I  arrived  to  visit.  There  was 
already  a  population  of  110.000.  It  was 
amazing  to  us  how  much  order  had  been 
established  in  so  short  a  time  and  how 
much  self-government  and  self-rule. 

Although  the  plight  of  the  Cambodians 
cannot  be  underestimated,  I  was  en- 
couraged by  the  wonderful  spirit  shown 
by  the  Khmer  people  in  the  camps  I  vis- 
ited, and  their  improved  physical  con- 
dition. Humanitarian  organizations — 
the  United  Nations  High  Commission  on 
Refugees,  Food  for  the  Hungry,  CARE, 
«ie  International  Rescue  Committee,  the 
Red  Cross  and  many  others— which  are 
supplying  food  and  medical  care,  nurses 
physicians  and  many  volunteers,  have 
done  a  remarkable  job.  It  was  a  most 
pleasant  surprise  to  discover  that  within 
a  few  weeks  of  being  fed  regulariy,  the 
children  are  jumping  up  and  down,  play- 
ing on  stilts,  flying  kites,  and  racing 
around  as  lively,  healthy  children  do. 
and  just  a  few  weeks  earlier,  they  were 
the  picture  of  misery  and  emaciation. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Khmer  people  to  pre- 
serve their  own  culture  even  though  un- 
der both  the  Pol  Pot  and  Heng  Samrin 
regimes  there  has  been  a  great  effort  to 
wipe  out  the  traditional  Khmer  culture 
TTie  relocation  of  these  refugees  to  many 
different  host  countries  will  further  en- 
danger the  safekeeping  of  this  culture 
and  I  find  this  extremely  disturbing  This 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  addressed  soon. 
The  Khmer  culture  is  rich.  It  is  reli- 
g^us.  It  goes  back  thousands  of  years 
What  we  saw  was  the  attempt,  under 
rather  poverty-stricken  conditions,  to 
recover  some  of  the  ritual  dances  cele- 
brating family  life  and  celebrating  the 
harvest.  I  must  interject  here  that  it  was 
rather  pathetic  when  10  girls  danced  the 
harvest  dance  and  at  the  end  of  it  they 
had  a  little  bowl  in  their  hand  to  throw 
out  nee,  except  for  10  girls  they  only  had 
three  bowls,  so  seven  had  to  go  through 
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the  motion  without  actually  having  the 
bowl.  That  is  the  shortage  they  have  of 
everything. 

However,  a  more  immediate  danger  is 
the  security  and  stability  of  the  refugees 
in  the  camps  close  to  the  frontier.  As- 
saults on  the  border  camp  by  guerrilla 
forces  and  roving  bands  of  bandits  at- 
tempting to  obtain  goods  for  sale  on  the 
black  market  are  a  constant  threat  in 
these  camps  along  the  border  on  the 
frontier.  Furthermore,  the  refugees  are 
often  victimized  by  militant  factions 
within  the  camps.  The  distribution  of 
food  is  not  properly  supervised  in  some 
of  the  cajnps — thus  opening  the  way  for 
even  more  fighting,  piracy,  thievery,  and 
disorder. 

In  addition,  we  are  all  aware  of  two 
very  real  external  threats  to  the  security 
of  the  border  area.  A  major  offensive  by 
the  Vietnamese  against  the  Pol  Pot 
forces  would  drive  still  more  Cambodians 
to  the  Thai  border  in  search  of  refuge, 
further  aggravating  the  conditions  in  the 
camps. 

Another  potential  catastrophe  would  be 
a  direct  attack  on  any  one  of  these 
border  camps  by  the  Vietnamese  under 
the  pretext  of  pursuing  Pol  Pot  sup- 
porters. Although  every  day  that  one  of 
these  events  does  not  occur  is  a  day  of 
reprieve,  we  must  take  precautions 
against  these  disastrous  possibilities. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress send  a  clear  message  to  both  the 
administration  and  the  United  Nations 
that,  though  the  sending  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  and  volunteers  is  im- 
portant, it  does  not  fulfill  our  obligation. 
The  government  of  Thailand  has  re- 
quested that  the  United  Nations  provide 
international  observers  in  these  border 
camps  but  the  United  Nations  has 
yet  to  respond  in  a  favorable  manner. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  the 
Thai  Government  meet  this  humani- 
tarian burden  they  have  undertaken  and 
aid  them  in  protecting  the  integrity  of 
their  frontiers.  Therefore,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  resolution  their  over- 
whelming support. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  else  who  wishes  to 
speak  on  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution    (S.  Con. 
Res.  72)  with  its  preamble,  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  72 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Thailand  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
Its  humanitarian  convictions  by  opening  its 
borders   and   providing   asylum   and   assist- 
ance to  the  Khmer  people  who  have  been 
victims  of  war,  famine,  and  oppression  In 
Kampuchea; 

Whereas  the  International  community 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  for  its 
compassionate  actions  on  behalf  of  the 
Khmer  people: 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Khmer 
have  fled  their  homes  In  Kampuchea  seek- 
ing sectirlty,  food,  and  medical  assistance; 

Whereas  many  of  these  refugees  have 
settled  temporarily  In  encampments  along 
the  border  between  Thailand  and  Kam- 
puchea where  food,  water,  and  medical  care 
have  been  made  available  to  them; 


Whereas  the  security  of  the  refugees  In 
these  encampments  Is  continually  threatened 
because  of  the  unrest  and  the  lack  of  an 
International  presence  In  that  border  area; 

Whereas  armed  conflict  within  these  en- 
campments has  forced  many  refugees,  often 
in  fragile  physical  condition,  to  flee  in  fear 
for  their  physical  safety; 

Whereas  food  which  is  being  provided  by 
International  organizations  for  humanitarian 
relief  to  refugees  In  these  encampments  may 
not  be  reaching  those  with  the  greatest  need 
because  of  a  lack  of  supervision  of  its  dis- 
tribution; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Thailand  has  requested  the  United  Na- 
tions to  provide  International  observers  In 
the  area  of  the  border  between  Thailand  and 
Kampuchea,  but  no  action  has  been  taken: 
and 

Whereas  the  International  community, 
acting  through  the  United  Nations,  has  an 
obligation  to  provide  such  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  as 
may  be  necessary  in  support  of  Its  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Khmer  people :  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  act- 
ing through  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
should  request  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish under  Is  auspices  an  International  pres- 
ence In  the  encampments  of  Khmer  refugees 
along  the  border  between  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand  and  Kampuchea  for  the  purposes 
of — 

(1)  promoting  security  and  stability  for 
the  refugees  in  encampments  along  the  bor- 
der between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea; 

(2)  overseeing  the  distribution  of  food  and 
water  to  insure  that  they  are  equitably  dis- 
tributed to  those  refugees  for  whom  they  are 
intended; 

(3)  demonstrating  that  the  assistance 
which  Is  being  provided  to  refugees  in  such 
encampments  by  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  agencies  Is  solely  for 
humanitarian  purposes;  and 

(4)  encouraging  all  nations  In  the  region 
to  respect  the  use  of  the  border  area  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Kampuchea  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  those  Khmer  who  are  In  need  of 
humanitarian  assistance. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  2222 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  Order  No.  607.  S.  2222. 


extending  the  time  to  commence  actions 
on  behalf  of  Indians  whose  land  is  held 
in  trust,  is  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  there  be  a  time  agreement 
thereon  as  follows: 

One  hour  equally  divided  on  the  bill, 
the  time  to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Melcher 
and  Mr.  Cohen;  30  minutes  equally 
divided  on  any  amendment,  with  one  ex- 
ception, that  being  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Bellmon  on  which  there  be  1  hour; 
provided  further,  that  there  be  20  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  if  such  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Chair;  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2222  (Order  No.  607) , 
a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  commencing 
actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
Indian  whose  land  is  held  In  trust  or  re- 
stricted status  debate  on  any  amendment 
(except  an  a.nendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon).  on 
which  there  shall  be  one  hour);  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  and  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  20 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled.  respe<-t'vely.  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  Senator 
l:om  Maine  (Air.  Cohen):  Provided.  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  ^peal. 
or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IWO  JIMA  COMMEMORATION  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  a  message  from  the 
House  on  House  Joint  Resolution  469 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  469)  designat- 
ing February  19.  1980.  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Com- 
memoration Day." 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  lAr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  by  title  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  with  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion, on  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
vasion of  Iwo  Jlma.  commemorates  the 
heroism  of  the  American  servicemen  who 
fought  and  died  on  the  Island  of  Iwo 
Jlma  in  World  War  n.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  feels  that  this  commemoration  is 
especially  appropriate  as  our  Nation  finds 
itself  in  a  period  of  increasing  Interna- 
tional tension,  for  It  serves  to  remind  all 
Americans  that,  though  we  are  not  a 
warlike  people.  Americans  throughout 
history  have  acquitted  themselves  bravely 
in  defense  of  our  national  interest. 

Some  familiarity  with  the  battle  for 
Iwo  Jlma  has  been  etched  on  the  popular 
memory  through  the  famous  photograph, 
and  later  monument,  of  the  men  of  the 
28th  Marine  Regiment  raising  the  flag  on 
Moimt  Suribachl.  Iwo  Jlma  was  the  site 
of  some  of  the  most  ferocious  fighting  in 
World  War  II.  The  Invasion  required 
American  marines  to  attack  the  brave 
and  skillful  Japanese  defenders  across 
open  beaches  affording  no  significant 
cover.  Consequently.  5,931  marines  were 
killed  and  17.372  were  wounded  In  the  as- 
sault on  the  Island.  The  American  naval 
forces  supporting  the  Invasion  suffered 
about  850  additional  casualties.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Japanese  sustained  over 
20,000  men  killed. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  these  casualties,  the 
victory  at  Iwo  Jlma  was  an  Important 
step  In  the  American  war  effort.  Iwo  Jlma 
w£ia  secured  to  establish  an  emergency 
base  for  American  bombers  on  the  long 
return  trip  from  bombing  runs  over 
Japan.  That  goal  was  achieved.  From  the 
day  of  the  battle.  February  19,  1945,  to 
the  end  of  March  1945.  about  2.400  B-29 
bombers  made  unscheduled  landings  on 
Iwo  Jlma.  which  thus  afforded  a  refuge 
to  about  25,000  crewmen. 

Certainly  the  Americans  who  served  at 
Iwo  Jlma  and  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  those  who  died  there  have  just  cause 
to  be  proud.  Those  now  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  can  also  reflect  with  pride 
on  the  tradition  of  valor  which  is  their 
duty  to  uphold.  Through  this  commem- 
oration, all  American  citizens  salute 
those  who  struggled  on  Iwo  Jlma.  • 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  469) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  140  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ADornoNAi.  cosPONSoas — senate  joint 

RESOLUTION    140 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  be  added  as  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  140. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  for  the  lady  from  Kan- 
sas (Mrs.  Kassebaum). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
be  considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  following  nominations  were  con- 
siderd  and  confirmed  en  bloc : 

Depabtkent  OP  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Horace  Dlcken  Cherry,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
John  H.  Dalton.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30.  1982. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Kirk  K.  Barnes,  to  be  senior  surgeon, 
and  ending  Marvin  W.  H.  Young,  to  be  as- 
sistant health  services  officer,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  22. 1980. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Robert  S,  Adelsteln.  to  be  medical  di- 
rector, and  ending  Ronald  A.  Reddlck.  to  be 
senior  assistant  health  services  officer,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  22. 1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes 
by  which  the  nominees  were  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
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the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Le- 
vin) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  until 
tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SIGNING  OF 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  tomorrow, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hkflin) 
may  be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  will  confer  with  the  distinguished  act- 
ing Republican  leader,  and  I  will  confer 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill  S.  2222,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  time  for  conunencing 
actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe 
band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual Indian  whose  land  is  held  in  trust 
or  restricted  status,  to  see  if  they  will  be 
ready  to  proceed  with  that  bill  on  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Has  the  order  for  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  been  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes  it 
has. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  there  any 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on 
tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


OTOER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  SASSER  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Sasser  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:07 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day, Febmary  20,  1980,  at  2  pjn. 


RECESS   UNTIL  2  P.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
m  accordance  with  the  order  previously 

business  to  come  before  the  Senate  to- 

Sf  h*Sf'  '^l^'^^^  stand  in  S  uiSl 
the  hour  of  2  pjn.  tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  ncMninations  received  by  the 
Senate,  February  19,  1980: 

DEPAKTMrUT    OP    COMMERCE 

Abraham  Katz,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  (New  position). 
Merit   Systems   Protection   Board 

Thomas  H.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  for  a  term  of  5  years,  vice 
Haywood  Patrick  Swygert,  resigned. 

Department   op   State 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  for  promotion  in  the  For- 
eign Service  to  the  classes  indicated: 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class 

Leonard  J.  Baldyga,  of  Virginia. 
K.  Marshall  Berg,  of  Florida. 
Victor  B.  Olason,  of  Washington. 
James  M.  Rentschler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class 

Paul  p.  Blackburn,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

B.  Dabney  Chapman,  of  Iowa. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  Maryland. 

G.  Michael  Eisenstadt,  of  New  York. 

John  D.  Garner,  of  Arkansas. 

William  F.  Gresham.  of  Florida. 

Jerry  L.  Inman ,  of  California. 

Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Theodore  M.  Liu,  of  CaUfomla. 

Gary  G.  Morley,  of  Texas. 

Warren  J.  Obluck.  of  CaUfomla. 

Edward  T.  Penney,  of  Virginia. 

Deirdre  Mead  Ryan,  of  Connecticut. 

Jaroslav  J,  Vemer,  of  Minnesota. 

George  Edwin  Wlshon,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Information  officers  of 
class  3: 

Barbara  Joan  Allen,  of  Missouri. 

Peter  J.  Antico,  of  New  York. 

Linda  A.  Buggeln,  of  Florida. 

Csaba  T.  Chlkes,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ronald  D.  Clifton,  of  Florida. 

Joan  L.  Dickie,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Harrod,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Thomas  A.  Homan,  of  Nebraska. 

Claude  William  La'  Salle  II,  of  Louisiana. 

Carol  E.  Ludwlg,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  L.  Michael,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  F.  O'Brien,  of  California. 

Donna  Marie  Oglesby,  of  Florida. 

Marjorle  Ann  Ransom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Douglas  S.  Rose,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  B.  Sandln,  of  Virginia. 

E.  David  Seal,  of  Missouri. 

Karln  Thorbecke  Stephen,  of  Florida. 

John  A.  Swenson,  of  New  York. 

Frances  P.  Switt,  of  New  Jersey. 

Larry  R.  Taylor,  of  Washington. 

Lawrence  M.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee. 

John  C.  Thomson,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Information  officers  of  class 
4: 

Raymond  D.  Anderson.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Sheila  West  Austrian,  of  California. 

William  R.  Barr,  of  New  York. 

Cesar  D.  Beltran,  of  California. 

Charles  Edward  Bemler,  of  Washington. 

James  Davis  Burns,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi. 

Bruce  K.  Byers,  of  Virginia. 

James  Joseph  Callahan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Albert  W.  Dalgllesh,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Howard  E.  Daniel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Janet  C.  Demlray,  of  Virginia. 

Lucille  R.  Dl  Palma,  of  New  York. 

Fredric  A.  Elmmert,  of  Virginia. 

Patricia  R.  Ezell,  of  California. 

Lynne  E.  Hart,  of  California. 

Barry  B.  B.  Jacobs,  of  Virginia. 


Patricia  H.  Kushlis,  of  California. 

Joel  J.  Levy,  of  Connecticut. 

William  H.  Llndsey,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

Gerald  C.  Mattran,  of  Illinois. 

Mildred  C.  McCoo,  of  California. 

Robert  J.  Meade,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  E.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Susan  Lowe  Modi,  of  Ohio. 

John  T.  Ohta,  of  Tennessee. 

Karl  F.  Olsson,  of  Nebraska. 

James  C.  Palmer,  of  Utah. 

Timothy  M.  Randall,  of  Nevada. 

Edith  E.  Russo,  of  California. 

Diane  Curns  Salisbury,  of  New  York. 

Anne  M.  Slgmund,  of  Kansas. 

Dudley  O'Neal  Sims,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  L.  Skop,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

J.  Brooks  Sjjector,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephan  Strain,  of  Virginia. 

Rosalind  L.  Swenson.  of  New  York. 

Arthur  A.  Vaughn,  of  Rhode  Island. 

William  Scott  Watson,  of  Georgia. 

Foreign    Service    Information    officers    of 
Claris  5: 

Michael  Allen  Betcher.  of  California. 

Kathleen  A.  Brlon,  of  New  York. 

Anne  M.  Chermak.  of  California. 

Patrick  J.  Corcoran,  of  New  York. 

Kathleen  Delaney,  of  New  York. 

Peter  DeShazo,  of  Illinois. 

Mark  E.  Dillon,  of  California. 

Louis  P.  Fallno,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cindy  J.  Pox,  of  New  York. 

John  Davis  Hamlll.  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  G.  Hart,  of  Connecticut. 

Barbara  E.  Haven,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Nell  Hull  in,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Prank  L.  Jenlsta,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Linda  Jewell,  of  Arkansas. 

Richard  J.  Kaplan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  S.  Laplner,  of  California. 

Barry  Jay  Levin,  of  Missouri. 

Perla  Llmbago  Manapol,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  McCarry,  of  Florida. 

Michael  J.  Mingo,  of  California. 

Judith  Mlchele  Mudd,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  G.  Murphey,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  David  Noziglla,  of  Virginia. 

Ray  Orley.  of  California. 

Nancy  LeRoy  Rosenblum,  of  Michigan. 

Rick  A.  Ruth,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Charla  Saylor,  of  Ohio. 

J.  Riley  Sever,  of  Florida. 

Lynn  Gunn-Smith  Sever,  of  Florida. 

Gary  D.  Smith,  of  California. 

Pamela  H.  Smith,  of  Washington. 
Lorraine  Toly,   of  Washington. 
Don  Quintln  Washington,  of  California. 
Foreign    Service    Information    officers    of 
class  6: 

Martin     E.     Adler,     of     the    District    of 
Columbia. 
Mark  L.   Asquino,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Joseph  J.  Brennlg,  of  Pennsylvania. 
David  N.  Cohen,  of  Ohio. 
Douglas  A.  Davidson,  of  Ohio. 
Carol  Doerfleln,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  P.  Dwyer,  of  Connecticut. 
Jack  Glenn  Feldman,  of  Maryland. 
Helmut  Fischer,  of  California. 
Brian  H.  Guss,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Laxiren  Beth  Hale,  of  Connecticut. 
Thomas  James  Johnston,  of  Maryland. 
Nicolas  Robertson,  of  California. 
Vallerle  J.  Steenson,  of  California. 
Mark  Van  Fleet,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Francis  B.  Ward  III,  of  New  York. 
James  D.  Welch,  of  Texas. 
Foreign    Service    information    officers    of 
class  7: 
David  B.  Monk,  of  Massachusetts. 
Warren  Morningstar,  of  Utah. 
Stephen  A.  Seche,  of  Massachusetts. 
Holly  Stewart,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Charles  H.  Walsh,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
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great  importance  and  responsibility  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  within  the  contem- 
plation of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5231,  for  appointment  while  so  serving 
as  follows: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Bear  Adm.  Edward  P.  Travers,  V.S.  Navy. 
In  The  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  staff  corps,  as  Indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  6772  and  5791,  subject  to 
qualification   therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  rear  advriral 
Lewis  H.  Seaton 
WlUlam  M.  McDermott,  Jr. 

8TTPPI.Y   CORPS 

Bruno  A.  Pomponlo       Millard  J.  Johnson 
Scott  W.  Ebert  Nlel  P.  Ferraro 


CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

Nell  M.  Stevenson 

CIVIL   ENGINEER   CORPS 

Howard  H.  Haynes 
John  P.  Jones,  Jr. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Thomas  W.  McKean 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  19, 1980 : 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Horace  Dlcken  Cherry,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Board 
John  H.  Dalton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 


for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30,  1982. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Public  Health  Servicb 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Kirk  K.  Barnes,  to  be  senior  surgeon, 
and  ending  Marvin  W.  H.  Young,  to  be 
assistant  health  services  officer,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  22, 1980. 

PubUc  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Robert  S.  Adelsteln,  to  be  medical 
director,  and  ending  Ronald  A.  Reddlck,  to 
be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  22, 1980. 
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SALUTE  TO  SHELBY  MOPPATT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  at  this  time,  an  out- 
standing young  man  from  the  Third 
District  of  California.  Shelby  Richard 
Moffatt.  Shelby  recently  vLsited  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  participate  in  the  na- 
tional finals  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America/Reader's  Digest  National 
Public  Speaking  contest.  The  six  final- 
ists from  all  over  the  country  spoke 
before  members  of  the  Toastmasters 
International  and  guests.  Shelby 
placed  third  with  his  speech  on  Boy 
Scouts,  and  was  awarded  an  $800 
scholarship. 

Shelby,  a  15-year-old  sophomore  at 
Jesuit  High  School  in  Sacramento, 
and  the  son  of  Wetumka  and  Valerie 
Moffatt,  won  first  place  in  the  region- 
al contest  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  In  November  before  advancing 
to  the  national  finals  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Prior  to  Shelby's  success  at  the 
regional  contest,  he  won  competitions 
at  the  council  and  area  levels.  Over 
30,000  boys  participated  in  this  con- 
test. 

Shelby  is  very  active  in  the  Poren- 
sics  Union  at  Jesuit,  where  he  partici- 
pates in  debating,  public  speaking,  and 
dramatic  presentations.  He  was  the 
freslunan  class  winner  of  the  annual 
Freshman  Elocution  Contest  for  the 
1978-79  school  year.  He  is  also  very 
active  in  football,  track,  basketball, 
and  boxing  at  Jesuit. 

Along  with  his  scholastic  accom- 
plishments, Mr.  Moffatt  has  many 
other  interests.  He  is  a  member  of 
Century  Christian  Methodist  E^pisco- 
pal  Church  in  Sacramento,  and  he  is 
an  Eagle  Scout  with  32  merit  badges. 
His  interest  in  scouting  enabled  him  to 
attend  the  World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  to  visit 
Prance,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Lich- 
tenstein.  Austria,  Iceland,  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  recognize  the  accomplishments 
of  this  fine  young  man.  Shelby  has  set 
an  excellent  example  for  all  American 
youth  to  follow,  and  I  am  certain  that 
these  experiences  will  open  many  ex- 
citing doors  for  him.* 


OIL  PRICE  DECONTROL 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  article 


written  by  Neal  Peirce  which  exam- 
ines a  little-discussed  effect  of  the  de- 
control of  domestic  crude  oil  prices. 
The  article  is  self-explanatory  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it: 

Eight  States  To  Gain  Huge  Windfall 
From  Decontrol  or  Oil  Prices 

Washington.— A  gargantuan  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  among  the  nation's  states- 
unheralded  and  virtually  undiscussed  until 
the  last  few  weeks— has  emerged  as  an  Inevi- 
table result  of  the  Carter  administrations 
policy  of  phased  decontrol  of  oil  prices. 

The  winners  will  be  a  handful  of  oil-pro- 
ducing states  which  stand,  according  to  U.S. 
Treasury  estimates,  to  garner  a  windfall  of 
$128  billion  over  the  coming  decade.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  money  will  go  to  eight  states. 
Alaska  will  get  $37.3  billion.  Texas  $33.2  bil- 
lion, California  $21.8  billion.  Louisiana  $13.8 
biUlon.  Oklahoma's  gain  wUl  be  $3.1  billion; 
$5.9  bUllon  will  be  shared  by  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico  and  Kansas. 

The  money  will  flow  Into  the  coffers  of 
the  oil-producing  states  from  increased  roy- 
alties on  oil  produced  on  state-owned  lands, 
plus  the  overall  gains  In  oil  severance,  cor- 
porate. Income  and  property  taxes  resulting 
from  dramatically  increased  oil  prices. 

The  losers  will  be  all  other  states,  whose 
citizens  and  governments  will  be  forced,  as 
they  purchase  oil,  to  transfer  Immense 
amounts  of  cash  to  the  oil-producing  re- 
gions. The  amounts  of  money  involved  are 
so  great  that  the  nation's  existing  federal- 
state  and  state-to-slate  fiscal  relatioaships 
may  be  skewed  beyond  recognition.  The 
$128  billion,  for  instance,  amounts  to  dou- 
bling of  all  federal  revenue-sharing  and 
then  delivering  It  to  Just  eight  of  the  50 
states.  The  new  money  will  represent,  on  an 
annual  basis,  308  percent  of  Alaska's  1978 
expenditures,  91  percent  of  Texas'  34  per- 
cent of  Louisiana's  16  percent  of  California's 
and  41  percent  of  Oklahoma's. 
« The  "winner"  states  will  be  able  to  reduce 
or  In  some  cases  virtually  eliminate  whole 
classes  of  taxes,  to  offer  Immense  tax  In- 
ducements to  footloose  corporations,  and  to 
invest  In  huge  new  public  facilities  without 
new  taxes  or  borrowing.  Lower  taxes  could 
be  a  strong  magnet  for  population  migra- 
tion, with  all  the  economic  acUvily  that 
comes  In  the  wake  of  major  population 
shifts. 

"What  we're  talking  about  is  a  massive 
shift  In  the  competitive  relationship  be- 
tween states,"  says  Tom  Cochran  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute,  a  congression- 
al research  affilate.  Oil  decontrol  may  lead 
to  the  emergence  of  "a  small  group  of  ex- 
tremely wealthy,  extremely  powerful 
states— sort  of  a  United  American  Emir- 
ates." Cochran  told  Richard  Corrigan  of  Na- 
tional Journal. 

The  oil  states  will  not  only  receive  im- 
mense new  oil-related  revenues,  but  could 
become  eligible  for  a  greater  share  of  the 
$30  billion  of  federal  aid- including  general 
revenue-sharing— which  is  distributed  annu- 
ally under  formulas  which  reward  states 
that  have  greater  relative  "tax  effort."  Cur- 
rent federal  law  Includes  not  just  personal 
and  business  taxes  but  also  oU  severance 
taxes  as  "tax  effort." 

The  non-oil  states,  by  contrast,  will  re- 
ceive proportionately  less  federal  aid.  will 
lose  billions  through  oil  costs,  and  will  see 
their  conwrate  income  tax  yields  drop  as 


firms  are  obliged  to  pay  more  and  more  for 
oil,  and  thus  have  less  net  profits. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  the  oil  states 
of  some  kind  of  "plot"  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Indeed,  during  the  entire  time  the  Carter 
administration  was  formulating  its  oil-price 
decontrol  program,  and  through  most  of  the 
congressional  committee  debate  on  the 
windfall  profits  tax,  no  one  spotted  or  se- 
riously considered  the  immense  interstate 
fiscal  implications.  The  new  policy  wu 
pretty  well  frozen  into  place  before  Treas- 
ury Department  and  Congressional  Budget 
Office  analysts  began  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive gains  and  losses  of  the  states. 

As  the  Senate  debated  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  Sen.  John  Danforth  (R-Mo.)  proposed 
that  the  states  be  obliged  to  pay  the  tax  on 
the  additional  oil  royalty  moneys  they 
would  receive.  Danforth's  position  nould 
have  brought  about  $12.4  billion  ii.to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  that  the  .states  would  other- 
wise have  kept. 

The  oil  states'  new  revenues.  Danforth 
claimed,  will  allow  them  to  conduct  what 
amounts  to  economic  warfare  on  the  rest  of 
the  country."  They  will  begin,  said  Dan- 
forth. to  do  "exactly  what  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries are  doing— build  up  their  economic 
base  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try." If  states  with  Chrysler  factories  think 
they  are  ha'.ing  problems  now.  s?'.d  Dan- 
forth. "just  wait  until  one  plant  after  an- 
other is  picked  off  by  the  oil-rich  states. 

Oil  state  senators  reacted  sharply.  States 
aren't  corporations  and  shouldn't  be  taxed 
accordingly,  said  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana.  "My 
state  is  not  Exxon."  said  Caiifomia's  Alan 
Cranston.  (California.  Indeed,  may  invest 
some  of  its  profits  in  solar  and  other  alter- 
native energy  programs  that  wo-old  reduce 
oil  demtmd  and  benefit  the  whole  country.) 
Although  the  Carier  administratron  backed 
Danforth's  amendment.  It  was  rejected.  65- 
28.  after  Long  threatened  to  delay  the 
entire  windfall  profits  bllL 

So  immense  are  the  fiscal  stakes  for 
states,  however,  that  the  issue  is  sure  to  bal- 
loon into  one  of  the  major  controversies  of 
the  'SOs— much  greater  in  the  dollar 
amounts  involved,  and  possible  intensity  of 
debate,  than  recent  years'  altercations  over 
relative  federal  aid  for  "Sunbelt"  and 
"Prostbelt"  states. 

Could  the  42  non-oil  states  "gang-up "  on 
the  eight  "winners"?  Perhaps.  But  the  "win- 
ners" have  -some  strong  arguments.  There  is 
.strong  justification  for  state  severance  taxes 
on  oil  or  other  minerals:  the  state  is,  after 
all.  losing  a  non-renewable  resource.  Huey 
Long  won  justifiable  fame  as  a  populist  for 
slapping  severance  taxes  on  Louisiana  oil 
and  gas.  rather  than  allowing  all  the  profits 
to  go  to  big  oil  firms. 

Many  non-oil  states  have  big  coal  reser\'es 
and  may  not  want  to  restrict  their  right  to 
increase  severance  taxes  on  coal.  Moreover, 
it's  not  clear,  constitutionally,  whether  the 
federal  government  can  restrict  state-im- 
posed severance  taxes. 

But  non-oil  states  may  be  hurt  so  badly  by 
the  new  redistribution  of  wealth  that  they'll 
fight  tooth  and  nail  for  changes  in  federal 
law.  Indeed,  the  economic  dislocations  may 
be  so  grave  that  there  will  be  a  compelling 
case  for  a  national  compromise  that  would 
curtail  some  of  the  immense  windfall  a  few 
states  now  stand  to  receive.* 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
IS  A  TRAP 


•   This   "bullet' 


symbol   identifies   stacemena   or   insertions   whicli  are   not   spoken   by   the   Member  on   the   floor. 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

opnxiirois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  the  talk  about  national  health 
insurance  reminds  me  of  a  cartoon  I 
saw  not  long  ago,  showing  Uncle  Sam 
wearing  a  physician's  head  reflector 
and  a  white  smock.  The  caption  read: 

He  failed  with  the  post  office,  now  he 
wants  to  be  a  doctor. 

A  new  study,  prepared  by  the  Associ- 
ation ^!  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  result  of  exhaustive  re- 
search by  Executive  Director  Frank  K. 
Woolley.  shows  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  notoriously  poor  track 
record  when  it  comes  to  Interference 
with  the  private  sector.  This  is  par- 
ticularly acute  regarding  the  health 
field. 

It  seems  to  me  that.  a3  rational  men 
and  women,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
the  citizens  we  represent  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  all  Government  ex- 
penditures. In  my  few  months  in  Con- 
gress, I've  developed  a  handy  yardstick 
which  I  apply  to  proposed  legislation: 
Is  it  Constitutional?  Does  it  restrict  or 
expand  individual  freedom?  Will  it 
help  balance  the  Federal  budget?  Is  It 
inflationary?  Is  it  needed  or  just  a 
pork  barrel? 

One  of  the  proposals  to  which  we 
must  give  this  kind  of  scrutiny  is  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  There  are 
some  disturbing  facts  about  the  con- 
cept of  taxpayer  financed  health  in- 
surance. 

Many  of  these  facts  nave  not  been 
brought  to  light. 

It's  time  people  recognize  that  Gov- 
ernment can't  give  you  anything 
unless  it  takes  it  aw^ay  from  you  in  the 
first  place. 

Let  us  not  lorget  that  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  Americans  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  private  health  insurance. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
the  cost  of  living  has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  12  years.  This  means 
that  the  1979  dollar  is  worth  only  48 
cents  compared  to  the  1967  dollar. 

As  the  dollar's  purchasing  power  was 
plummenting,  the  cost  of  medical  care 
rose  a  stagggering  230  percent.  This  is 
the  direct  result  of  Inflation  and  the 
cost  of  Government  regulation. 
During  this  time.  Government  spend- 
ing increased  by  an  even  more  stagger- 
ing 300  percent. 

According  to  the  VS.  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  almost  $790  billion  of 
expenditures  can  be  linked  to  Govern- 
ment. This  ii\pludes  spending  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and 
the  cost  to  pri\'ate  business  for  com- 
plying with  Federal  regulations. 

If  Government  increases  threefold 
again   by    1990— a   not    unreasonable 
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projection— its  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
will  be  $2.3  trillion.  In  other  words. 
Government  will  be  spending  more 
than  all  our  citizens  now  earn.  This 
means  a  British-style  98  percent  tax 
rate  and  unimaginable  inflation. 

Senator  Kennedy  estimates  that  his 
health  care  plan  would  cost  taxpayers 
$130  billion  In  the  first  year  alone.  But 
that  is  only  an  estimate.  Let  us  look  at 
the  history  of  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs  and  keep  in  mind  the  old 
saw: 

Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you.  Fool  me 
twice,  shame  on  me. 

In  1968.  HEW  estimated  that  medi- 
care would  cost  $3.7  billion  per  year 
and  medicaid  $1  billion  per  year.  In  its 
first  year  alone,  medicare  actually  cost 
$6  billion— over  IVi  times  its  projected 
cost— and  medicaid  cost  $3.6  billion- 
over  3H  times  its  projected  cost. 

Now,  10  years  later,  we  are  saddled 
with  a  monstrous  bureaucracy,  inim- 
dated  with  fraud  and  corruption.  The 
Social  Security  Bulletin  reports  1978 
medicaid  costs  to  be  22  times  the  origi- 
nal estimates  and  medicare  cost  more 
than  8  times  the  1968  figures. 

Over  a  10-year  period.  19165-75. 
health  care  spending  increased  $80  bil- 
lion for  the  combined  private  and 
public  sectors.  Many  of  these  addition- 
al costs  in  the  private  sector  have  been 
forced  upon  us  because  of  governmen- 
tal rules  and  regulations.  Almost  half 
of  the  cost  Increase.  $37.5  billion,  was 
due  to  inflation.  Inefficiencies  in  the 
administration  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid by  Government  agencies  accoimt- 
ed  for  another  $18  million. 

All  told.  Government  accoimted  for 
75  percent  of  the  $80  billion  health 
care  increase,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute.  The  remain- 
der came  from  population  growth,  in.- 
creased  income  sind  new  technology. 

Economic  statistics  aside,  can  we 
ignol«  the  administrative  and  social 
costs  of  this  program?  What  about  the 
increased  paperwork  and  bureaucratic 
redtape?  Should  a  superior  doctor  l>e 
paid  the  same  fee  for  a  delicate  oper- 
ation as  a  beginning  practitioner? 
Would  patients  be  able  to  choose  a 
doctor  and  have  their  re<^rds  kept 
confidential? 

Most  importantly,  can  we  afford  the 
moral  upheaval  that  would  surely  ac- 
company the  runaway  inflation,  con- 
fiscatory taxation  and  per\'asive  bu- 
reaucracy of  national  political  medi- 
cine? 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
national  taxpayer  financed  health 
care  is  not  the  answer.  The  Associ- 
ation of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons has  assembled  an  impressive 
case  against  taxpayer  financed  nation- 
al health  schemes,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
study  may  be  ordered  through  Mr. 
Prank  K.  Woolley,  Executive  Director. 
AAPS,  8991  Cotswold  Drive.  Burke, 
Va.  22105. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
are  not  fooled  by  the  political  medi- 
cine lobby's  rhetoric  and  estimates. 
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Medicare  and  medicaid  fooled  us. 
shame  on  them;  if  the  taxpayer  fi- 
nanced national  health  scheme  Is 
adopted,  shame  on  us.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NHCKEY  SENKO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  IKs.  Speaker,  on 
March  1,  one  of  the  Hill's  authentic 
institutions  will  no  longer  be  with  us 
when  photographer  Mickey  Senko  re- 
tires. 

Mickey  has  been  on  hand  for  20 
years,  in  freezing  cold  and  boiling  sim, 
for  shots  in  the  office  or  mass  delega- 
tions on  the  Capitol  steps.  During  his 
two  decades  of  service  to  Republican 
Members  of  the  House,  he  went 
through  a  mountain  of  film  and  mil- 
lions of  sheets  of  print  paper. 
Throughout  it  all.  he  displayed  equa- 
nimity, and  was  affable  and  courteous, 
even  in  the  face  of  some  inevitably 
trying  situations. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  during  the 
entire  time  Mickey  has  been  at  our 
beck  and  call.  I  can  recall  when  he  and 
Bob  Brockhurst— the  other  half  of 
this  now  departed  institution. who  re- 
tired a  year  or  so  ago— had  a  small 
cluttered  darkroom  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  old  Congressional  Hotel, 
just  off  the  newsstand.  They  per- 
formed minor  miracles  in  forcing  their 
limited  equipment  to  its  utmost  capac- 
ity to  turn  out  a  torrent  of  prints. 

Mickey  probably  knew  as  many  Con- 
gressmen personaUy  as  any  other 
staffer  on  the  Hill.  He  somehow  found 
time,  between  running  here  and  there 
for  congressional  posings,  to  snap 
other  events  for  many  groups  on  the 
Hill,  and  his  scenic  pictures  of  the 
Capitol  appeared  regularly  in  Roll 
Call. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Republi- 
can Members,  and  many  Democrats 
who  have  benefited  from  Mickey's 
dedicated  service,  when  I  say  that  we 
really  will  miss  him  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  we  wish  him  a  long, 
happy,  fulfilling,  and  certainly  well- 
earned  retirement.  Mickey,  we  were 
glad  to  have  vou  aboard  for  the  past 
20  years.* 


ENERGY  BUDGET  ANALYSIS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  analysis  of  the  President's 
1981  budget  for  energy.  The  analysis 
was  prepared  by  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition: 
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BXTSGET  BRIET  ENERCT  CONSERVATION  AND 

Production 
highlights 

The  president's  fiscal  1981  budget  for 
Energy  Department  programs,  exclusive  of 
low-lncome  energy  assistance,  totals  $5,922 
billion  in  budget  authority,  an  increase  of 
$150  million  (or  an  0.8  percent  Increase 
when  adjusted  for  inflation).  Major  regional 
issues  in  the  energy  budget  Included  coal 
synfuels  production,  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  federally  subsidized  investments 
for  synfuels,  and  the  use  of  windfall  profits 
tax  monies  for  biomass  energy  production. 

This  analysis  only  scratches  the  surface  of 
energy  budget  Issues  with  major  implica- 
tions for  the  Northeast-Midwest  region.  For 
this  reason,  the  Institute  intends  to  publish 
a  more  comprehensive  regional  energy 
budget  analysis  within  a  few  days. 

BUDGET  SUMMAi?Y 

[Dolbn  in  millions] 
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Investment  in  synthetic  fuels,  conserva- 
tion, and  other  energy  measures  to  reduce 
imports  of  oiL 

ADMINISTRATION'S  ENERGY  GOALS 
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/.  AdminUtration's  energy  goals 
Background 

In  his  fiscal  1981  budget,  the  president 
has  proposed  programs  designed  to— 

Reduce  projected  1990  U.S.  Oil  imports 
from  more  than  13  million  barrels  per  day 
to  4-5  million  barrels  per  day  (MMB/D) 
through  conservation  and  increased  domes- 
tic production  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  synthetic 
fuels: 

Shift  a  °  significant  part  of  the  nation's 
energy  production  to  renewable  resources  as 
oil  and  natural  gas  production  decline:  and 

Protect  the  nation  against  the  social  and 
economic  dislocations  that  could  arise  from 
sudden  disruptions  in  supply. 

With  revenues  generated  from  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  (legislation  now  in  confer- 
ence committee  would  establish  a  tax  ex- 
pected to  generate  $227  billion  in  revenues 
by  1990),  the  president  seelcs  to  finance 
three  basic  programs- 
Assistance  to  low-Income  households  to 
help  offset  higher  energy  prices; 

Additional  federal  assistance  for  mass 
transit  and  automobile  fuel  efficiency;  and 


Energy 
savings  goal 
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//.  CoTuervation 
Background 

The  president  has  proposed  $1,067  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  energy  conservation 
programs  in  fiscal  1981.  This  represents  an 
actual  increase  in  bpdget  authority  of  $252 
million  over  fiscal  1980  (a  20.6  percent  in- 
crease when  adjusted  for  inflation).  The 
president  has  proposed  $856  million  in  out- 
lays for  energy  conservation  programs  in 
1981.  This  represents  an  actual  increase  in 
outlays  of  $253  million  over  fiscal  1980,  or  a 
30.7  percent  Increase  when  adjusted  for  in- 
flation. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  pro- 
(>osed  spending  $16.5  billion  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  windfall  profits  tax  for  additional 
federal  assistance  for  improvements  in 
public  transportation  and  automobile  fuel 
efficiency.  Congress  has  not  yet  agreed  to 
this  proposal:  House  and  Senate  Conferees 
are  still  trying  to  reconcile  differences  in 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  bill  (H.R.  3919),  and  neither 
bill  explicitly  earmarks  funds  for  Increasing 
transportation  energy  efficiency.  The 
Senate  bill,  however,  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion for  $1  billion  In  improvements.  (A  pro- 
vision authorizing  $15  billion  was  killed  on 
the  Senate  floor.) 

Regional  Implications 

Conservation  is  the  Northeast-Midwest  re- 
gion's best  alternative  "source  of  energy," 
given  high  residential  and  commercial  con- 
sumption of  energy  coupled  with  steep 
energy  prices.  In  addition,  an  effective 
energy  conservation  effort- 
Is  relatively  labor-intensive  and  may 
create  substantial  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  semiskilled  workers; 

Probably  Is  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most 
productive  energy  alternative  readily  availa- 
ble in  large  amoimts,  and  one  proven  techni- 
cally and  environmentally  sound; 

Could  save  the  federal  government  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance; and 

Has  the  potential  of  saving  of  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  energy  consumption  (the 
current  level  of  oil  Imports),  according  to 
one  source. 

Because  of  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  large  urban  centers  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  the  potential  for  reduction  in 
gasoline  usage  through  improvements  in 
public  transportation  is  great.  Consequent- 
ly, the  elimination  of  the  Transportation 
Trust  Fund  from  the  windfall  profits  tax 
bill  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  region. 

In  addition,  while  the  president  proposes 
significant  Increases  in  certain  conservation 
programs,  the  low-income  weatherizF.tion 
program  is  allocated  only  a  modest  actual 
increase,  resulting  in  a  real  dollar  decline. 
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III.  Domestic  energy  production 
Background— Fossil  Energy 

The  president  has  proposed  $1,165  billion 
In  budget  authority  for  fossil  energy  pro- 
grams in  1981.  This  represents  an  actual  in- 
crease In  outlays  of  $268  million  over  fiscal 
1980  (or  a  19.6  percent  Increase  when  ad- 
justed for  inflation).  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  $939  million  in  ou^ 
lays  for  fossU  energy  programs  in  1981,  rep- 
resenting an  actual  increase  in  outlays  of  $8 
million  over  fiscal  1980,  but  a  7.5  percent  de- 
crease when  adjusted  for  inflation. 

The  president  has  proposed  an  additional 
$17.8  billion  in  budget  authority  for  the 
Energy  Security  Corporation  (renamed  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  in  S.  932).  The 
Senate  bill  would  give  the  Energy  Security 
Corporation  $20  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  five  years.  Including  $19  billion  for  oil 
shale  development,  coal  gasification,  and 
liquefaction.  The  Senate  legislation  would 
place  a  ceiling  of  $1  billion  on  large-scale 
biomass  development.  If  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Corporation  submits  an  acceptable 
strategy  for  achieving  its  production  goal. 
Phase  II  could  go  Into  effect  affer  the  five- 
year  pericxi.  Congress  then  could  authorize 
up  to  $68  billion  more. 

Regional  Implications. 

Virtually  all  of  the  $19  billion  earmarked 
for  investment  in  oU  shale  development, 
coal  gasification,  and  liquefaction  U  expect- 
ed to  flow  to  Western  and  Southern  States. 
A  significant  amount  of  the  $1  billion  allo- 
cated to  large-scale  biomass  development 
probably  would  benefit  the  agricultural 
areas  of  the  Northwest-Midwest  region. 

Although  it  is  Impossible  under  current 
definitions  of  synfuels  to  determine  with 
precision  where  the  additional  $68  billion 
administered  by  the  Corporation  would  be 
invested,  much  of  it  is  likely  to  be  made  In 
Western  and  Southern  St4tes.  Oil  shale  re- 
sources most  likely  to  be  commercialized  are 
all  in  the  West.  There  are  substantial  coal 
resources  identified  In  the  Northwest-Mid- 
west region  which  could  sustain  sj'nthetic 
fuel  plants,  but  of  the  potential  sites  identi- 
fied by  the  Energy  E>epartment  in  a  draft 
report  dated  January  1980,  only  one-third 
were  in  the  region.  Roughly  3  percent  were 
located  in  Pennsylvania  and  30  percent  in  Il- 
linois. Acid  mine  drainage,  coal  resources  lo- 
cated under  some  of  the  nation's  best  farm- 
land, and  the  commitment  of  much  of  the 
coal  to  metalliu-gical  and  power  industries 
act  as  constraints  on  synthetic  fuel  produc- 
tion from  coal  in  the  region. 

It  would  be  in  the  region's  interest^  to 
broaden  the  list  of  technologies  in  which 
the  Corporation  could  invest  to  Include 
direct  burning  of  coal  in  technologically  in- 
novative facilities,  co-generation,  solid-waste 
utilization,  and  so  forth.  These  technologies 
may  be  more  cost-effective  sources  of 
energy  in  the  region.  In  addition,  too 
narrow  a  focus  on  synfuels  as  presently  de- 
fined risks  the  kinds  of  legal  and  other 
delaj-s  associated  with  such  large,  central- 
ized capital  facilities  as  nuclear  generators. 

Background— Solar  and  Other  Renewables 

The  president  has  proposed  fiscal  1981 
budget  authority  of  $868  million  for  solar 
and  other  renewables.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $97  million  in  budget  authority 
over  1980,  or  a  3.7  percent  increase  when  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation.  The  administration  also 
has  proposed  fiscal  1981  outlays  of  $836  mil- 
lion for  solar  and  other  renewable  resources. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $58  million  in 
outlays  over  fiscal  1980.  or  a  1.1  percent  de- 
crease when  adjusted  for  inflation. 
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Regional  Impact 

Solar  technologies,  particularly  small- 
scale,  have  great  potential  for  increasing 
energy  production  in  the  Northwest  and 
Midwest.  In  addition,  these  technologies- 
Stimulate  small  business,  innovation,  and 
emplo}'ment:  and 

Are  largely  proven  and  existing  technol- 
ogies that  tend  to  be  environmentally  sound 
and  commercially  feasible  in  the  near  term. 

A  variety  of  solar  alternatives  would  di- 
rectly reduce  the  region's  dependence  on 
outside  sources  of  energ>'  in  both  the  near 
and  long  term.  These  include: 

Biomass; 

Passive  solar  technology  for  new  construc- 
tion: 

Small-scale,  on-site  solar  beating  and  cool- 
mg; 

Small-scale  hydropower;  and 

SmaU-scale  wind  systems.* 


THE  HOFP  HOUSE 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed interest  and  determination  on 
the  part  of  many  residents  of  Tucsson 
to  help  preserve  some  of  that  city's 
heritage. 

I  am  proud  of  that  interest  in  a 
couple  of  ways.  First,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  be  of  help  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  citizens  by  seek- 
ing that  we  have  legislation  on  the 
books  that  can  encourage  and  assist 
historic  preser\'ation.  Second,  I  am 
proud  of  this  local  interest  because 
Tucson,  along  with  the  rest  of  Arizo- 
na, has  enjoyed  some  of  the  most  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  all  of  the  coimtry 
in  just  the  past  decade.  The  new  de- 
mands of  a  modem  society  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  that  we  help  save 
these  reminders  of  an  earlier  Tucson. 

One  of  the  people  who  has  helped  is 
a  friend  and  a  prominent  Tucson 
lawyer.  Richard  D.  Grand.  Dick  and 
his  partners.  Tom  ll^IcHugh  and  James 
Heckbert,  recently  moved  their  law 
practice  to  one  of  Tucson's  historic 
homes,  the  Gustav  Hoff  house.  Their 
concern  deserves  commendation. 

The  home  was  built  in  1880,  during 
the  administration  of  President  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes.^In  that  same  year. 
Tom  Edison  was  just  31  years  old. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  was  a  strapping 
young  man  of  22.  and  Wyatt  Earp.  at 
the  age  of  32.  still  was  carving 'out  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  legendary  west- 
em  lawman.  Gustav  Hoff  was  a  native 
of  Prussia  who  did  well  in  his  adopted 
country.  He  was  a  successful  business- 
man and  politician,  sen-ing  In  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  and  as  mayor  of 
Tucson.  He  was  prosperous  enough  to 
furnish  some  of  his  home  with  items 
purchased  at  the  1876  Philadelphia 
Exposition  and  shipped  around  Cape 
Horn  to  California  and  then  overland 
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to  Tucson.  Those  items  remain  in  the 
home  today. 

These  pieces  of  history  are  impor- 
tant. I  am  really  pleased  that  Dick  and 
his  law  partners  have  seen  fit  to  care 
for  this  link  with  oiu-  past.  They  have 
my  thanks.* 


UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JR. 

or  KAKS.^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
memoration of  this  year's  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  assures  a  special 
significance,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  ruthless  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  By  invading  Afghani- 
stan, the  Soviets  have  again  provided 
us  with  a  chilling  message— a  message 
of  expansionism  which  had  its  very 
origins  in  the  Baltic  area. 

Since  the  Soviets  swiftly  and  brutal- 
ly annexed  Lithuania  in  1940.  the 
issues  of  Russification  and  human 
rights  have  t)een  at  the  heart  of  the 
captive  catise  in  that  Baltic  nation. 
Moreover,  throughout  modem  history 
we  have  been  grimly  reminded  of  the 
Soviet  tyranny  in  Lithuania.  We  have 
witnessed  the  terror  of  Soviet  extermi- 
nation practices  and  the  deportation 
of  thousands  of  innocent  Lithuanians 
to  Sil>eria.  We  have  followed  the 
arrest  and  trials  of  Lithuanian  dissi- 
dents whose  only  crimes  have  been  to 
better  guarantee  the  dignity  and  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

Despite  the  many  years  of  suffering, 
the  people  of  Lithuania  have  perse- 
vered in  their  struggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determination.  Entrapped  by 
the  Soviets,  the  Lithuanians  have  con- 
tinued to  resist  political  repression,  re- 
ligious persecution  and  cultiu'al  geno- 
cide. 

Although  conditions  in  that  Baltic 
country  remain  disturbing— they  are 
not  without  hope.  Perhaps  we  have  fi- 
nally come  to  realize  that  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  continuing 
Soviet  attempts  to  gradually  expand- 
in  order  that  the  correlation  of  forces 
is  fully  in  its  favor— is  no  longer  just 
an  idea.  Knowing  full  well  that  there 
is  no  struggle  without  sacrifice,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  «ill  continue  to'  talk 
when  we  can  and  act  when  we  must— 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  in  Lithuania 
and  throughout  the  world.* 


CAVANAUGH  TRIBUTE 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
pressing  my    sadness    and    profound 
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sense  of  loss  over  the  retirement  of 
John  Cavan  augh. 

John  is  one  of  the  fine  and  brilliant 
young  Members  of  this  body.  He 
served  a  short  time,  but  with  great  dis- 
tinction. He  is  widely  respected  by 
other  Members,  including  both  those 
who  have  served  many  terms  and  the 
newer  arrivals  to  this  body. 

He  is  a  dedicated,  hardworking  Con- 
gressman of  the  utmost  integrity,  l 
feel  privileged  to  have  worked  with 
John  In  the  past  3  years  and  will 
sorely  miss  him  in  the  future. 

John  Cavanaugh  had  the  courage  to 
take  positions  on  issues  which  he  be- 
lieved in  but  which  might  cause  him 
trouble  with  his  colleagues  or  back 
home.  Most  recently,  he  spoke  out 
against  an  Ul-ad\ised  water  project  in 
his  own  congressional  district. 

In  the  time  I  have  known  John,  we 
have  disagreed  on  some  issues,  but  I 
have  never  failed  to  be  impressed  by 
the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  his 
willingness  to  act  on  these  beliefs  de- 
spite the  potential  political  repercus- 
sions. 

John  is  leaving  to  spend  time  with 
his  young  family— including  the  chil- 
dren who  have  become  well-known  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  applaud  John 
for  the  wisdom  of  this  decision,  but  I 
fervently  hope  that  at  some  later  time 
John  will  be  able  to  resume  his  career 
in  Congress  and  continue  the  fine 
work  he  has  just  beguin  here.  I  look 
forward  with  great  anticipation  to 
that  day.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PEITNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  the  62d  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uania's Declaration  of  Independence. 
Although  the  sovereignty  of  this 
nation  was  a  victim  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion, the  proud  spirit  of  its  people  has 
never  succiunbed  and  the  spirit  of  this 
declaration  has  survived  and  continues 
to  flourish. 

The  illegal  invasion  and  subsequent 
occupation  of  Lithuania  was  an  tmpar- 
alleled  transgression  of  the  universally 
acclaimed  right  to  self-determination 
as  expressed  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  acceded  to  by, 
among  others,  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
Lithuania  paid  dearly  in  its  fight  to 
retain  its  independence.  Thirty  thou- 
sand Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  died 
in  resistance  to  Soviet  annexation  and 
an  equal  number  perished  in  prison  or 
in  exile.  DcKumented  cases  of  Soviet 
persecution  continue  to  reach  the 
West.  Yet,  despite  the  obvious  person- 
al risk,  dissidents  continue  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  they  have  been  denied. 
Theirs  is  a  just  cause  and  must  not  be 
abandoned. 
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At  a  time  when  Soviet  aggression  is 
again  threatening  the  independence  of 
sovereign  nations— this  time  Afghani- 
stan—our Nation  not  only  must  reaf- 
firm but  also  strengthen  its  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  freedom, 
self-determination,  and  independence. 
We  must  never  let  our  dedication  to 
human  rights  diminish.  As  Lithuania 
has  been  an  inspiring  example  of  a 
nation  and  a  people  which  have  main- 
tained its  national  pride  and  its  wiU  to 
independence,  so  the  United  States 
must  also  continue  to  be  a  symbol  of 
hope  and  inspiration  to  those  who 
have  been  denied  these  rights. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  for  this 
violation  of  human  rights  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50.  pro- 
testing the  illegal  seizure  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  reaffirming  the  U.S.  pledge 
to  uphold  the  ideals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  promoting  "universal  re- 
spect for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all."  I  hope  all  Americans  will  unite  in 
supporting  this  commitment.* 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
have  accused  the  administration  of 
reacting  hysterically  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

I  do  not  feel  the  charge  is  justified. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  consider  a 
well  reasoned,  nonhysterical  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
include  herewith  an  excerpt  from  tes- 
timony presented  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  today  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Harold  Brown: 

The  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia 

I  would  like  to  turn  specifically  to  the  un- 
settled region  from  Western  North  Africa, 
across  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  Southwest  Asia.  One  can  argue  Soviet 
motive  in  this  area— very  likely  those  mo- 
tives are  mixed.  What  is  certain  Is  that  as 
the  Soviets  have  sharply  Increased  their 
military  capabilities  over  the  years,  they 
have  developed  their  power  projection 
forces  substantially.  They  have  also  dis- 
played an  increasing  willingness  to  sponsor 
the  use  of— or  themselves  to  use— military 
force  outside  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  area— in 
Angola.  Ethiopia.  South  Yemen,  and  most 
recently  and  most  outrageously  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Whatever  Soviet  motives  were,  the  effects 
of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  are  clear. 
The  Soviets  have  Increased  substantially 
their  ability  to  influence  and  intimidate 
their  neighbors  (especially  if  they  and 
others  were  to  conclude  that  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  their  moves  Is  ineffective):  they 
have  improved  their  geographical  position 
to  apply  pressure— military,  political,  or  In- 
surgent—to Iran  and  Pakistan,  and  the  litto- 
ral states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabi- 
an Sea:  they  have  sharply  increased  anxi- 
eties in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  about 
the  vulnerability  of  oil  exports  to  interdic- 
tion or  to  Soviet  control  at  the  source. 
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We  have  learned  from  past  experience 
that  there  are  two  certain  ways  to  encour- 
age Soviet  adventurism.  One  is  for  the 
United  States  to  disclaim  any  national  Inter- 
est in  matters  that  occur  beyond  North 
America  and  Western  Europe  (or  in  the  ex- 
treme case,  beyond  our  own  borders):  such  a 
disclaimer  Invites  the  Soviets  to  fill  this 
vacuum.  The  second  is  for  the  United  States 
to  lack,  or  appear  to  lack,  either  the  will  or 
the  ability  to  defend  our  vital  interests. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the 
fundamental  economic  and  political  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  and  iU  allies.  If 
the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world  were 
deprived  of  access  to  the  energy  resources  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  result,  both  economic 
and  political,  would  very  probably  be  a  col- 
lapse of  our  allies  and  of  the  world  econo- 
my. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  could 
manipulate  the  flow  of  oil  in  such  a  way 
that  Japan  and  the  Western  European  na- 
tions could  be  subject  to  the  type  of  politi- 
cal coercion  that  could  make  them  more  like 
Soviet  satellites  than  U.S.  allies. 

Access  to  Persian  Gulf  oU  is  therefore*  a 
vital  American  interest.  We  do  not  assert 
rights  of  ownership,  but  we  do  insist  on  pre- 
serving the  option  of  buying  it.  The  Soviet 
invasion  of  Af  gtianistan.  by  adding  to  Soviet 
military  capabilities  and  political  reach,  is  a 
clear  threat  to  this  vital  American  interest, 
both  directly  and  through  what  it  could  do 
to  the  well-being  and  political  independence 
of  our  principal  allies. 

The  military  capabilities  of  the  Soviets  in 
this  region,  and  their  willingness  to  exercise 
them,  threaten  the  achievement  of  our  own 
objectives.  Simply  stated,  our  objectives  are: 

Continued  access  to-oil  supplies. 

Prevention  of  Soviet  political  and  military 
domination  of  the  region. 

Promotion  of  stability  and  independence 
in  the  area's  member  states,  and 

Advancement  of  the  Middle  East  peace 
process,  while  ensuring  (and  to  help  ensure) 
the  continued  security  of  the  state  of 
Israel.* 


GREEN  CITES  ANDERSON 
URBAN  POLICY 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1980,  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  John  B.  Ander- 
son, Republican,  of  Illinois,  delivered 
a  major  policy  address  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  his  speech,  which 
was  entitled  "An  Investment  in  the 
Urban  Future,"  Mr.  Anderson  incisive- 
ly described  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems plaguing  America's  cities  and  of- 
fered a  most  interesting  set  of  ap- 
proaches to  solve  those  problems. 

I  have  been  a  frequent  critic  of  the 
Carter  administration's  abandonment 
of  any  coherent  urban  policy  and  I  am 
delighted  that  there  is  one  candidate 
in  the  current  race  for  the  Presidency 
who  has  thought  long  and  hard  about 
the  needs  of  urban  America  and  who 
has  brought  intelligence,  imagination, 
and  practicality  to  the  discussion  of 
this  aspect  of  the  campaign. 


•Word  "therefore"  was  added  orally. 
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Because  John  Anderson's  speech  on 
urban  affairs  is  so  important,  I  ask 
that  it  be  inserted  into  the  Record  so 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  may  read 
and  discuss  it.  Today.  I  will  insert  the 
introduction  to  the  speech,  which  out- 
lines some  of  the  current  problems 
and  some  of  our  past  failures;  tomor- 
row. I  will  insert  the  portion  which  de- 
scribes four  of  Congressman  Ander- 
son's program  proposals;  and  the  next 
day,  I  will  insert  his  final  approach 
and  the  conclusion  of  this  significant 
position  paper.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  John  Anderson's  ad- 
dress their  most  careful  attention: 

An  Investment  in  the  Urban  P^jture 

POSITION  paper:  towards  a  new  approach  to 

urban  problems 

The  1980's  will  mark  an  important  turning 
point  for  American  cities.  Paced  with  the 
cumulative  effect  of  a  decade  of  rising  costs 
and  the  devastating  effects  of  an  energy 
crisis,  urban  and  local  governments  at  all 
levels  face  the  grim  realities  of  attempting 
to  solve  persistent  problems  with  declining 
revenues.  Such  prospects  can  serve  as  a 
source  of  alarm,  or  they  can  be  used  as  an 
opportunity  to  reassess  our  entire  approach 
to  urban  problems,  looking  for  new  solu- 
tions which  are  not  only  more  cost-effective, 
but  also  more  satisfying  to  those  whose  lives 
are  most  directly  affected. 

After  trying  tor  several  generations  to 
solve  urban  problems  by  making  cities  more 
dependent  on  federal  largess,  we  need  new 
policies-which  can  liberate  the  vital  energies 
of  urban  dwellers  and  point  them  on  the 
way  to  greater  self-reliance.  We  need  to  stop 
thinking  In  terms  of  federal  expenditures  as 
short  term  solutions  to  urban  problems  and 
begin  thinking  in  terms  of  long  term  invest- 
ments in  the  future  ability  of  cities  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 

We  need  a  policy  which  is  fiscally  sound 
and  socially  responsible.  I  propose  a  two- 
tiered  decentralized  approach  directing  re- 
sources back  to  local  governments  and  back 
to  neighborhoods.  Through  a  combination 
of  innovative  revenue  and  tax  approaches, 
the  specter  of  imminent  social  and  financial 
disaster  can  be  lifted,  and  cities  can  be  re- 
stored to  their  rightful  position  as  vital  cen- 
ters of  commimity  and  culture. 

Despite  the  unprecedented  expenditures 
of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  by  the  fed- 
eral government  on  urban  programs  during 
the  last  two  decades,  residents  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  have  suffered  an  actual  de- 
cline in  many  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  of 
life.  Test  scores  'n  our  schools  have  plum- 
meted and  many  moderate  Income  families, 
black  and  white,  have  withdrawn  their  chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools.  Crime  has 
continued  to  rise  despite  lavish  expendi- 
tures by  a  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  The  epidemic  of  crime 
in  our  cities  has  in  recent  years  Jumped  to 
our  suburbs  creating  a  climate  of  fear  and 
severely  restricting  the  mobility  of  many, 
particularly  women  and  the  elderly. 

At  the  same  time,  an  explosion  in  the 
costs  of  housing  and  a  doubling  of  interest 
rates  over  the  last  decade  have  made  the 
dream  of  home  ownership  Increasingly  inac- 
cessible to  many  middle  Income  families. 
This  development  threatens  to  create  a  new 
kind  of  class  cleavage  In  America,  not  on 
income  lines,  but  rather  between  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  piuchase  their 
homes  in  a  time  of  moderate  Interest  rates 
and  housing  prices  and  those  who  did  not. 

Since  the  creatfon  in  1965  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  subsequent  launching  of  a  host  of 
housing  programs  there  has  occurred  an 
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actual  worsening  of  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  urban  poor.  Over  a  decade  ago,  the 
Kerner  Commission  report  blamed  civil  dis; 
orders  to  a  large  degree  on  overcrowded, 
substandard  ghetto  housing  and  widespread 
segregation  of  the  races.  Today,  the  number 
of  households  suffering  some  housing  depri- 
vation totals  more  than  16  million,  two  and 
a  half  times  the  number  cited  in  the  Kerner 
Commission  Report. 

Chronic  high  Inflation  rates  have  had  a 
particularly  corrosive  effect  on  the  poor. 
The  inflationary  climate  has  dampened  sav- 
ings and  investment  and  choked  off  many 
job  opportimlties.  Despite  the  existence  of 
multibilllon  dollar  Federal  Job  programs, 
minority  youth  unemployment  has  rocketed 
to  Depression-era  levels. 

Federally  mandated  programs  may  pro- 
mote vital  national  goals,  but  in  the  absence 
of  adequate  federal  fimding.  they  place 
severe  pressures  on  already  limited  local 
budgets. 

Meanwhile  the  physical  plants  of  many  of 
our  largest  cities  have  continued  to  deterio 
rate  at  an  alarming  rate.  Roads,  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  vital  parts  of  many  of  our 
older  cities,  such  as  New  York,  need  to  be 
replaced,  but  such  expenditures  are  prohibi- 
tively expensive  today  and  the  cities  are  al- 
ready hard  pressed  to  meet  their  current  ob- 
ligations. According  to  City  Controller  Har- 
rison Goldin,  New  York  should  spend  close 
to  $40  billion  over  the  next  10  years  to  make 
up  for  neglected  maintenance  and  repairs 
on  city-owned  streets,  but  the  city  can  only 
afford  to  spend  $1.4  billion  a  year  on  this. 
The  deterioration  of  the  physical  plants  of 
our  cities  has  resulted  from  decades  of  short 
sighted  policies  by  city  officials  who  have 
voted  for  politically  popular  and  showy  new 
projects  rather  than  investing  in  the  more 
mundane  but  vital  aspects  of  municipal 
upkeep.  This  tendency  has  been  reinforced 
by  a  continuing  bias  in  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  in  favor  of  construction  to  the  vir- 
tual exclusion  of  repair  and  maintenance 
work. 

Finally,  in  many  cities  the  vitally  Impor- 
•ant  concept  of  the  neighlwrhood  has  all 
but  disappeared,  leaving  in  its  place  large 
concentrations  of  people  who  lack  any  sense 
of  belonging  to  their  neighborhood  and 
hence  are  reluctant  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  their  communi- 
ties. 

These  conditions  have  persisted  for  many 
years.  Attempts  by  the  federal  government 
to  alleviate  them  have  produced  results  that 
are  mixed  at  best.  Meanwhile  the  energy 
crisis  has  imposed  severe  new  burdens  upon 
city  finances  and  through  higher  fuel  costs, 
has  imposed  an  even  worse  burden  upon 
many  city  residents. 

P\irthermore,  pressures  upon  city  services 
shall  increase  as  people  return  to  the  cities 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  escalating  transpor- 
tation costs.  Cities  are  often  not  prepared  to 
receive  this  influx  of  new  residents.  While 
this  movement  back  to  the  cities  may  over 
the  longer  term  enhance  the  cities'  revenue 
base,  over  the  short  term  it  may  generate 
more  demand  for  services. 

Some  of  the  worst  urban  problems  have 
been  alleviated  over  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury by  unprecedented  Increases  in  public 
expenditures.  Between  1951  and  1974  state 
and  local  spending  after  accounting  for 
price  Increases  rose  by  6.3  percent  annually, 
or  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  entire  economy.  The  growth  of  big- 
city  spending  per  capita  during  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's  was  equivalent  to  the 
rate  of  total  growth  registered  by  IBM,  one 
of  the  leading  private  market  growth  com- 
panies. Such  rates  of  public  expenditure  are 
no  longer  possible  today.  We  cannot  hope, 
in  light  of  soaring  inflation  and  energy  costs 
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to  redress  the  persistent  problems  of  cities 
by  a  new  Marshall  Plan.  Nor  can  cities 
break  the  vicious  cycle  of  dependency  them- 
selves. If  they  raise  taxes  to  fund  basic  serv- 
ices in  a  period  of  inflation,  they  drive  out 
industry  and  tax-paying  citizens.  If  they 
lower  services  to  regain  financial  indepen- 
dence, they  achieve  the  same  result.  Since 
many  people  and  businesses  can  leave  the 
cities  for  the  more  affluent  suburtM,  they 
are  not  forced  by  circumstance  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  Those  who  cannot 
leave  and  are  forced  by  circumstance  to  stay 
in  the  cities  for  the  most  part  lack  the  re- 
sources to  bring  about  urban  revitalization. 
Although  the  energy  crisis  may  create  a 
new  circtimstance  to  force  people  back  Into 
the  cities,  it  simultaneously  brings  with  it  a 
massive  increase  in  urban  expenditure  for 
fuel  and  inflation-caused  wage  increases. 
Under  these  conditions,  benign  neglect  will 
create  neither  independence  nor  an  im- 
provement in  urban  living. 

The  federal  budget,  hoaever,  has  been 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  Yet  both 
President  Carter  and  Senator  Kennedy  con- 
tinue to  project  the  illusion  that  our  cities 
can  muddle  along  with  increased  federal  aid. 

My  fellow  Republican  candidates  have 
failed,  in  turn,  to  address  the  problems  of 
our  cities  or  to  take  seriously  tne  challenge 
of  building  an  urban  constituency  for  the 
Republican  Party. 

It  is  time,  then,  for  all  the  presidential 
candidates  to  discard  political  rhetoric— 
whether  it  is  liberal  or  conser\'ative— and  set 
about  fashioning  a  new  direction  for  urban 
policy  which  can  avert  the  disaster  course 
on  which  we  are  now  headed. 

Over  the  past  half  century  two  basic  ap- 
proaches have  been  applied  to  urban  prob- 
lems. The  first,  evolving  out  of  the  depres- 
sion era,  has  stressed  active  federal  inter- 
vention to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  This  intervention  has  been  In  the 
form  of  direct  federal  expenditures  largely 
for  public  works,  indirect  federal  funding 
through  grants  to  states  and  localities,  and 
subsidies— either  to  designated  groups  or  to 
individuals  to  perform  a  variety  of  federally 
authorized  services. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  large  number 
of  these  programs  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  pressing  immediate  needs  and  that 
without  them  the  quality  of  urban  life 
would  be  worse  than  it  is  today.  But.  as  the 
proliferation  of  programs  reached  a  peak  in 
the  late  1960s,  it  became  increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  they  were  based  on  the  fallacy  that 
the  government's  power  and  resources  could 
be  expanded  without  limit  to  solve  urban 
problems.  Furthermore,  the  very  accumula- 
tion of  authorities,  each  with  their  own 
rulemaking  apparatuses,  review  procedures 
and  funding  timetables,  threatened  to 
defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  getting  funds  to 
the  needy.  According  to  the  1974  National 
Housing  Policy  Review,  for  Instance,  federal 
housing  programs  represented  nothing  but 
a  "hodgepodge,"  containing  "internal  incon- 
sistencies, numerous  duplications,  cross-pur-' 
poses,  and  overlaps  as  well  as  outright  con- 
flicts and  gimmickry." 

Finally,  federal  programs  created  an 
alarming  condition  of  dependence  by  the 
cities  on  federal  assistance— a  dependence 
that  is  both  very  unhealthy  in  the  long  run 
and  very  difficult  to  escape  in  the  short  run. 
It  is  unhealthy  because  dependence  upon 
outside  revenue  sources,  outside  initiatives. 
and  outside  "solutions"  to  local  problems 
discourages  conununities  from  confronting 
their  own  problems  and  encourages  them  to 
fall  further  betiind  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
their  citizens.  Dependence  has  simply  led  to 
greater  dependence  and  often  to  an  unwill- 
ingness to  solve  problems  which  can  be 
passed  off  on  someone  else. 
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Dependence  is,  however,  difficult  to 
escape  in  the  short  run  for  two  reasons. 
Federal  assistance,  put  simply,  has  become 
an  absolute  necessity,  an  economic  and  fi- 
nancial tenant  for  most  cities— if  the  federal 
government  should  substantially  cut  its  sup- 
port to  cities,  they  will  suffer  massive  short- 
tun  dislocations.  Secondly,  dependence  by 
cities  on  the  federal  government  has  created 
a  strong  political  advantage  Tor  federal  gov- 
ernment bodies.  The  federal  bureaucracy 
which  administers  the  programs,  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  who  take  credit  for 
the  categorical  grants,  and  the  White 
House,  especially  in  an  election  year,  all 
derive  direct  benefits  from  the  existing  ar- 
rangements. Under  these  circumstances,  it 
will  be  difficult  Indeed  to  recreate  a 
healthy,  yet  relatively  independent  and  self- 
sustaining  urban  community  environment. 

The  last  two  Republican  administrations 
have  offered  a  second  approach  to  urban 
policy.  Recognizing  the  Inflexibility  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  which  spelled  out 
rigid  guidelines  for  each  program  and  an  in- 
herent bias  In  the  legislation  toward  the  big- 
gest cities  with  the  most  powerful  mayors, 
they  Introduced  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing,  which  offered  the  combined  advan- 
tages of  consolidating  and  simplifying  the 
delivery  of  federal  aid  to  cities  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  and  encouraging  greater  flexibility 
for  local  governments  to  solve  their  omiti 
problems.  Initially  authorized  in  1972  to 
return  more  than  $30  billion  to  state  and 
local  Bovernments  over  a  four-year  period, 
the  revenue  sharing  program  was  renewed 
in  1976,  retaining  the  same  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds,  but  adding  tougher  re- 
quirements to  protect  civil  rights  and  to 
insure  broad  citizen  participation  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds. 

To  insure  that  sufficient  funds  would  be 
available  for  tlie  most  bard  pressed  cities, 
the  Ford  administration  developed  proce- 
dures to  target  federal  aid  to  distressed 
people  and  places,  again  according  to  a 
preset  formula  and  without  strings  at- 
tached. For  critics  who  feared  that  such  a 
flexible  program  would  defer  money  from 
critical  needs  like  housing,  the  Ford  admin- 
istration could  cite  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
year  of  its  term  HUD  committed  to  subsi- 
dize 531.000  imits  of  low  and  moderate  hous- 
ing, more  than  in  the  entire  second  Johnson 
administration  and  more  than  in  any  year 
of  the  Carter  administration.  Independent 
studies  showed  that  while  the  level  of  direct 
funding  for  social  services  remained  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  revenue  sharing 
funds,  it  still  remained  at  comparable  or 
higher  levels  than  it  was  before  revenue 
sharing. 

As  announced  March  27,  1978,  President 
Carter's  policy  adopted  much  of  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  previous  Republican  administra- 
tion by  promising  to  cut  red  tape,  enlisting 
the  private  and  voluntary  sectors  and  estab- 
lishing what  he  caUed  "a  new  partnership" 
with  local,  state  and  neighborhood  units  of 
government.  In  reality.  Carter  offered  a  new 
proliferation  of  programs,  each  to  satisfy 
some  agency  of  the  federal  government  anx- 
ious to  have  its  share  of  urtum  fimdlng.  De- 
spite claims  that  his  proposals  would  "Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  federal  programs 
tlirough  coordination."  simplify  plaimi  ig 
requirements,  reorder  resources  and  sf  >re 
paperwork,  the  President  refused  to  elli.il- 
nate  or  even  modify  any  existing  federal 
program.  Instead,  as  the  Washinton  Post's 
David  Broder  reported,  his  proposals  would 
•virtually  guarantee  more  bureaucracy,  reg- 
ulations, and  frustrations  for  local  officials" 
and  their  communities. 

Carter's  method  of  securing  an  urban 
policy  statement  as  much  as  its  substance 
reveals  the  terrible  weakness  of  his  presi- 
dency. Unable  to  assert  the  kind  of  disci- 
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pline  on  bis  urban  task  force  whicb  could 
bring  out  of  the  mass  of  their  recommenda- 
tions some  order  of  priority,  he  accepted  the 
lump  sum  of  their  proposals  and  had  the 
courage  if  not  the  conviction  to  call  them  a 
"comprehensive  urban  policy." 

Since  1979,  HUD  has  pressed  for  a  central- 
ized approach  through  expansion  of  cate- 
gorical programs  and  a  tightening  of  federal 
regulations  on  community  development 
block  grants.  Under  the  Carter  Influence, 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  pro- 
gram, which  I  originally  supported,  has 
been  turned  under  the  influence  of  political 
grantsmanshlp  to  look  aU  to  much  like  a 
discredited  form  of  urban  renewal,  with  an 
emphasis  on  large-scale  clearance  and  con- 
struction projects,  such  as  hotels,  conven- 
tion centers  and  shopping  malls. 

President  Carter's  approach  has  been  to 
talk  about  administrative  reform  and  fiscal 
restraint,  whUe  his  practice  has  been  to  give 
free  reign  to  categorical  programs  and  in- 
crease their  budgets,  a  practice  best  illus- 
trated by  bis  support  for  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment. 

Without  having  to  recount  all  the  stories 
of  how  city  governments  like  the  one  in 
Cleveland  fired  huge  numbers  of  employees 
only  to  rehire  them  with  CETTA  funds,  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  report  the  devastat 
ing  limitations  of  the  program:  its  inability 
to  impart  skills  to  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed or  to  find  them  permanent  jobs,  and 
its  contribution  to  urban  dependency. 

By  the  best  available  evidence,  only  one  of 
every  two  federally  supported  jobs  repre- 
sents a  new  addition  to  the  stock  of  jobs. 
The  longer  these  programs  stay  in  place, 
the  larger  the  "substitution"  rate,  or  the 
degree  to  which  the  people  hired  are  those 
who  would  be  hired  under  normal  condi- 
tions. As  that  substitution  rate  rises  from  50 
percent  to  80  percent,  the  cost  of  creating 
each  new  job  rises  from  $15,000  to  $37,500. 
On  top  of  this,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress propose  not  only  to  expand  the  cur- 
rent program  but  to  add  yet  another  special 
program  for  youth,  all  at  a  time  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  local  manpower 
agencies  are  stretched  to  their  limit  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

Such  a  program  might  be  laudable  if  it 
were  serving  its  intended  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing unemployment.  Instead,  it  appears  that 
the  vast  majority  of  CETA  employees,  up  to 
90  percent  in  most  Instances,  do  not  find 
employment  in  the  private  sector  after  their 
term  of  service.  Meanwhile  the  percentage 
of  CETA  employees  in  urban  work  force  has 
risen  to  alarming  heights:  32.8  percent  in 
Buffalo,  25.8  percent  in  Hartford,  more 
than  18  percent  in  Atlanta  and  Cleveland, 
and  more  than  15  percent  In  Gary,  Youngs- 
town,  and  Detroit. 

The  picture  is  clear,  then.  CETA  funds 
have  been  misused  and  not  always  used  for 
their  initial  purpose  to  provide  long-term 
Job  opportunities  for  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed. Rarely  are  they  used  in  an  integrat- 
ed program  with  other  local  economic  devel- 
opment programs.  Not  only  does  the  need 
for  direction  need  to  be  addressed  but  also 
for  an  Improved  audit  system  for  all  existing 
urban  services. 

I  am  not  one  to  level  broadscale  attacks  on 
programs  like  CETA  or  public  works,  which 
have  in  many  Instances  proven  useful— If 
terribly  costly— on  a  short-term  basis.  Many 
cities  have  been  forced  to  improve  their  pro- 
grama  in  the  absence  of  other  revenue 
aources.  But  this  is  not  a  useful  approach  to 
the  long-term  solution  of  urban  problems. 
We  need  to  recognize  that  urban  regenera- 
tion is  not  a  top-down  process  that  ema- 
nates from  the  vision  of  some  Federal  de- 
partment In  Washington.  It  is  instead  the 
result  of  actions  by  countless  individuals 
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and  groups  at  the  local  level— neighborhood 
associations,  merchants.  lenders,  city  offi- 
cials, church  and  civic  leaders.  The  role  of 
the  federal  government  is  not  to  master- 
mind or  to  dictate  the  shape  of  these  efforts 
at  urban  regeneration  but  rather  to  create  a 
climate  that  empowers  individuals,  private 
groups,  business  and  local  governments  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  their  cities. 

The  federal  government,  therefore, 
should  approach  the  urban  situation  as  an 
Investment  opportunity,  not  Just  as  a  spend- 
ing responsibUity.  The  "return"  on  this  in- 
vestment should  be  not  only  a  healthier 
urban  climate  in  America,  but  also  the  real- 
ized savings  to  the  federal  treasury  when 
dependency  is  reduced  and  cities  can  once 
again  become  self-sustaining. 

Federal  programs,  then,  must  simulta- 
neously serve  two  functions— a  short-run 
support  function  and  a  long-run  investment 
function.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. While  meeting  immediate  needs. 
Federal  programs  should  ultimately  be  di- 
rected at  such  objectives  as  Increasing  the 
revenue  base  of  cities,  at  increasing  the 
quality  to  their  service  infrastructure,  of 
strengthening  their  attractiveness  to  com- 
merce and  industry,  at  increasing  their  at- 
tractiveness to  the  tax-paying  middle  class, 
at  increasing  their  ability  to  create  tax- 
paying  middle  class,  at  increasing  their  abil- 
ity to  encourage  job  creation  and  training  in 
the  private  sector,  especially  for  young 
people  who  are  about  to  enter  the  job 
market,  and  at  strengthening  community 
awareness  and  civic  pride.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MIKE 
MONRONEY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  former  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roney  of  Oklahoma,  the  Nation  has 
witnessed  the  final  earthly  journey  of 
one  of  the  greatest  public  figures  of 
out  time,  and  I  have  lost  a  long-time 
personal  friend. 

My  wife  Doris  and  I  have  been  long- 
time friends  of  Mike  and  Mary  Ellen 
Monroney  and  we  have  formed  a  per- 
sonal attachment  to  this  political  and 
public  couple  and  our  friendship  has 
extended  to  other  members  of  their 
family. 

Congressman  and  later  Senator 
Mike  Monroney  was  an  independent 
thinker  and  an  effective  doer  in  behalf 
of  those  he  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and.  indeed, 
in  behalf  of  aU  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  In  addition  to  his  sound  and 
thorough  grasp  of  domestic  issues  and 
his  responsible  decisions  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  public  duties,  Mike 
Monroney  maintained  a  global  percep- 
tion of  our  Nation's  role  in  human  his- 
tory—and articulated  that  role  with 
clarity  and  with  deep  imderstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  purely  personal 
vein.  I  wish  today  to  recall  the  more 
recent  experiences  which  my  wife 
Doris  and  I  have  had  with  Mary  Ellen 
Monroney,  with  their  son  Mike  Mon 
roney,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Jocelyn.  We 
have  been  in  their  company  frequent- 
ly, and  have  benefited  from  these  en- 
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riching  experiences  during  a  period 
when  Senator  Monroney  was  indis- 
posed and  removed  from  normal  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  paying  tribute  today 
to  Senator  Mike  Monroney,  let  me 
also,  in  behalf  of  my  wife  Doris,  ex- 
press to  Mary  Ellen,  to  Mike  Mon- 
roney, Jr.  and  to  Jocelyn  our  affection 
and  deep  respect,  and  to  extend  our 
love  and  sympathy.* 


QUICK,  TAX  THE  FIREWOOD 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Tax  the  Windfall 
Profits  on  Firewood"  which  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  satire.  It  pokes  well-de- 
served fun  at  our  precarious  attitudes 
toward  the  issue  of  energy  indepen- 
dence, and  illustrates  lucidly  where 
Government  determination  to  control 
energy  supplies  can  lead. 

Ironically  enough,  although  the  arti- 
cle is  intended  to  be  a  tongue-in-cheek 
piece,  it  represents  more  truth  than 
fiction.  Substituting  "oil"  for  "fire- 
wood" when  reading  the  article,  one 
would  find  a  depressingly  accurate  pic- 
ture of  where  America  stands  today.  I 
commend  this  commentary  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  hope  they  will  all  reflect 
upon  the  truisms  it  reveals: 

Tax  the  Windfall  Profits  on  Firewood 
(By  David  Hale) 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  federal 
government  to  impose  price  controls  and  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  New  England  fire- 
wood. 

Congress  has  done  its  best  to  protect  the 
northeastern  states  from  greedy  oil  and  gas 
companies,  but  so  far  it  has  Ignored  the  eco- 
nomic injustices  being  inflicted  upon  the 
region  by  the  profit  hungry  woodlot  barons 
of  northern  New  England. 

The  price  of  firewood  has  practically  tri- 
pled since  1973.  The  cord  of  Vermont  wood 
which  once  fetched  $30  now  sells  for  $80- 
$90  locally  and  almost  twice  as  much  in 
Manhattan.  The  forest  lords  of  New  Eng- 
land are  making  obscene  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  fireplace  lovers  in  the  bi? 
cities  and  their  own  village  neighbors. 

One-half  of  all  homes  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  now  have  wood 
burning  stoves  or  furnaces,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  homeo»Tiers  have  their  own  pri- 
vate woodlots.  Most  are  totally  at  the  mercy 
of  local  lumber  men  who  charge  whatever 
the  market  will  bear  for  firewood.  In  some 
cases  they  also  insist  upon  bargaining  only 
in  French. 

Despite  their  courageous  attacks  on  the 
oil  industry,  northern  New  England  Con- 
gressmen have  refused  to  speak  out  against 
the  firewood  price  gouging.  The  political 
and  financial  power  of  the  woodlot  barons  is 
so  great  that  they  have  intimated  local  poli- 
ticians into  complete  silence.  In  fact,  a  few 
Congressmen  have  become  nothing  more 
than  mouthpieces  for  the  firewood  lobby. 
But  as  the  price  of  firewood  today  testifies, 
there  is  a  strong  argument  for  federal  inter- 
vention in  the  industry  as  soon  as  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  is  out  of  the  way. 
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First.  Congress  needs  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Renewable  Resources  to  regu 
late  the  growing,  harvesting  and  market  ing 
of  firewood  in  New  England  and  other  re- 
gions where  it  is  now  commonly  used.  The 
present  I^partment  of  Energy  has  only 
about  20,000  employes  and  is  too  busy  regu- 
lating the  oil  industry  to  be  saddled  with  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  firewood  supplies. 
It  will  take  at  least  five  hundred  federal  for- 
esters to  police  the  woods  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  alone,  plus  a  support  staff 
of  several  thousand  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  public  relations  expterts  to  interpret  and 
administer  the  government's  new  firewood 
laws  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Secondly.  Congress  needs  to  draft  a  price 
control  code  for  firewood.  It  could  use  sever- 
al different  formulas  to  determine  firewood 
prices,  but  federal  oU  legislation  probably 
provides  the  best  model  for  how  to  proceed. 
The  price  of  firewood  should  be  a  function 
of  a  tree's  age. 

Firewood  from  trees  which  started  grow- 
ing before  1973  should  be  priced  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  in  order  to  prevent  New 
England  woodlot  barons  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  12-fold  increase  in  oil  prices 
since  that  time.  Most  New  Englanders  with 
old  trees  did  not  foresee  the  current  scarcity 
of  energy,  so  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  their  wood  today.  A 
maximum  retail  price  of  $35  per  cord  plus 
some  modest  inflation  adjustments  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable. 

Firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1973 
should  be  priced  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
The  younger  the  tree,  the  higher  the  al- 
lowed price  for  its  firewood.  There  should 
be  no  price  controls  at  all  on  trees  planted 
after  1980  in  order  to  encourage  woodlot 
owners  to  plant  new  ones. 

Because  of  transportation  problems,  the 
federal  government  also  will  have  to  develop 
a  flexible  pricing  code  for  wood  fror.i  remote 
locations.  The  new  Department  of  Renew- 
able Resources  should  create  geographic 
sub-classifications  such  as  mountain  wood, 
ledge  wood,  swamp  wood  or  wood  stunted  by 
acid  rain. 

The  federal  government  permits  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  to  charge  a  high  price  for 
Alaskan  oil.  Congress  might  officially  desig- 
nate Maine's  Indian  reservations  as  new 
Alaskas  for  purposes  of  firewood  price  con- 
trol. 

Whatever  the  exact  particulars  of  the  new 
price  control  code,  though.  Congress  should 
not  spend  more  than  one  session  writing  it. 
Federal  auditors  will  want  to  begin  marking 
New  England  trees  with  spray  paint  for 
price  control  compliance  by  this  summer. 

History  shows  that  price  controls  usually 
create  shortages,  so  Congress  will  want  to 
back  up  the  price  controls  program  with 
severe  penalties  for  violators.  The  govern- 
ment should  punish  first  time  offenders  by 
making  them  keep  a  federal  auditor  on  their 
payroll,  imprison  second  time  offenders,  and 
bum  down  the  trees  of  third  time  offenders. 

The  best  way  to  punish  greedy  forest 
owners  and  people  willing  to  pay  firewood 
prices  above  officially  proscribed  levels  is  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  wood  available  to 
everyone.  As  many  forward-thinking  Massa- 
chusetts politicians  have  noted  in  past  de- 
bates about  federal  oil  policy,  the  smaller 
the  supply  of  wood  or  any  other  form  of 
energy  in  the  nation,  the  easier  it  will  be  for 
the  government  to  regulate  it. 

If  this  policiy  causes  wood  shortages  to 
become  a  serious  political  problem  in  New 
England— say  people  freeze  to  death— the 
federal  government  can  import  wood  from 
Quebec  and  finance  it  with  a  windfall  prof- 
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its  tax  on  firewood  from  treea  planted  after 
1980. 

Like  the  proposed  windfall  tax  on  oQ,  this 
levy  should  not  actually  oe  a  tax  on  fire- 
wood profits.  It  should  be  an  excise  tax  on 
firewood  sales.  Such  a  tax  will  guarantee 
the  government  some  revenues  even  if  infla- 
tionary cost  pressures  and  federal  price  con- 
trols put  most  woodlot  harvesting  oper- 
ations out  of  business. 

The  United  States  government  can't  pre- 
vent Arabs  and  French  Canadians  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  energy  is 
now  a  scarce  commodity,  but  we  certainly 
don't  want  any  New  Englanders  who  are  not 
on  the  federal  payroll  to  look  for  solutions 
to  the  problem.  Such  efforts  might  lead  to 
private  profiteering,  arouse  strong  public  re- 
sentment, and  reduce  the  ability  of  our  po- 
litical leaders  to  control  energy  supplies. 

The  energy  policies  which  are  good 
enough  for  the  nation's  oU  industry  are 
more  than  generous  enough  for  New  Eng- 
land's firewood  barons  • 


NOLAN  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  retirement  of  Rick  Nolan  this 
year,  we  shall  lose  a  colleague  of  im- 
pressive stature.  First  elected  in  1974, 
he  soon  marked  out  his  interest  in  the 
agricultural  concerns  of  his  district 
along  with  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
ness by  his  fervent  activity  on  those 
committees.  As  a  colleague  of  his  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  I  have 
long  noted  his  serious  interest  and 
concern  for  the  interests  which  affect 
the  small  businessman  of  our  Nation. 

He  has  been  a  credit  to  the  Etemo- 
cratic  Party  and  a  legislator  of  the 
highest  order.  We  will  miss  Rick 
Nolan  and  we  can  only  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  in  the  years  to  come.* 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
MOSCOW  OLYMPICS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
former  sports  editor,  Dennis  Wheeler, 
is  now  editor  of  the  Star  Herald  news- 
papers serving  suburban  Cook  County, 
111.  He  recently  editorialized  on  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Moscow  Olympic 
games.  I  believe  his  points  are  very 
well  taken  and  his  reasons  are  sound. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  insert  this  excel- 
lent commentary  for  the  Members'  at- 
tention: 

(From  the  Star/Herald.  Feb.  10,  19801 

The  Reasons  foe  a  Boycott 

(By  Demiis  Wheeler) 

Painfully,  I  hereby  board  the  bandwagon. 

The  bandwagon  of  Americans  who  with 

great  regret  and  reluctance  have  come  to  be- 
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Ueve  we  must  boycott  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics. 

For  me,  it  is  especially  hard  to  climb 
aboard.  I  love  the  Olympics,  both  as  a  spec- 
tacle and  as  a  magnificent  and  panoramic 
sports  event. 

I  love  the  pomp  and  the  color.  The  thrills 
and  the  agonies.  The  celebrations  and  the 
disappointments. 

And  mostly,  the  competitions. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  if  the 
United  States  boycotts,  the  Olympics  will 
not  be  the  same  again. 

They  will  probably  fade  away  and  finally 
disappear. 

Future  historians  wil  record  the  glory 
that  was  the  20th  Century  Olympic  move- 
ment. Photos  and  film  will  capture  the 
drama  of  Jesse  Owens  winning  the  100 
meters  in  Berlin  in  1936.  to  the  chagrin 
of  Hitler.  The  awesomeness  of  Ali  (then 
Cassius  Clay)  wiping  out  opponent  after 
opponent  in  1960.  Nadia  Comenici  in  1976. 
Peggy  Fleming.  Janet  Lyrm  and  Dorothy 
Hamill.  Bob  Richards  in  the  decathlon.  Mark 
Spitz  in  1972.  John  Curry.  Nellie  Kim.  Vasily 
Alexeev. 

Americans.  Canadians.  Britons.  Japanese. 
Russians,  Europeans,  South  Americans.  Af- 
ricans. Australians,  Israelis,  Arabs. 

Men  and  women,  both  young  and  not  sc 
young. 

Some  of  these  names,  so  familiar  to  the 
avid  followers  of  the  Olympic  movement, 
are  Winter  Olympics  achievers. 

Yes,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  Moscow  is 
boycotted  the  1984  Olympics  will  be  fatally 
politized  as  well,  and  that  half  of  the  com- 
petition also  will  begin  glimmering  away. 

Why  am  I  finally  for  the  boycott? 

Because  as  I  write  these  sad  paragraphs, 
and  as  I  have  thought  about  them  through 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  I  realize  they  are 
laden  with  emotion  and  not  common  sense. 

And  when  you  start  thinking  about  the 
Olympics  in  terms  of  common  sense,  the 
beauty  and  the  marvel  of  the  Olympics 
begins  to  wither  and  fall  off,  leaving  the  im- 
delying  reality,  which  is  neither  beautiful 
nor  marvelous. 

The  fact  is  the  Olympics  have  never  been 
unpolitical.  The  current  boycott  question  is 
only  the  latest  in  the  grubby  list  of  political 
hassles  that  have  threatened  and  often  de- 
stroyed the  so-called  unity  of  the  Games. 

There  was  Hitler  in  1936,  using  people 
who  are  technically  men  in  women's  events, 
steroids  and  drugs,  the  use  of  the  victory 
risers  to  make  political  statements. 

There  has  been  the  incredibleness  of  the 
most  populous  nation  in  the  world.  Red 
China,  being  excluded  from  the  Games  be- 
cause of  poUtics. 

And  then  the  equally  incredible  approval 
by  the  International  Olympic  Committee  of 
Red  China  to  the  exclusive  of  Taiwan. 

There  was  the  exclusion  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa,  politically  motivated. 

There  was  Munich  in  1972  and  the  Israeli 
team  brutalLv  butchered  by  political  terror- 
ists. 

And  this  year,  there  is  the  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  and  America  threaten- 
ing to  boycott  Moscow. 

We  as  Americans  see  little  wrong  with  thla 
threat.  Why  let  the  Soviets  grab  the  lime- 
light and  take  political  advantage  of  the 
Games,  when  they  have  raped  a  neighbor? 

Indeed,  who  are  we  to  say  in  all  honesty 
that  we  will  not  be  trying  out  hardest  to 
make  political  bay  this  week  at  Lake  Placid? 
We  wm  not  admit  it  is  poUUcal  but  it  won't 
hurt  politically  if  we  show  ourselves  to  t>e  a 
freedom-loving,  happy,  prosperous,  progres- 
sive, and  efficient  country  this  week.  Right? 

So  to  say  the  Games  should  be  unpolitical 
is  totally  tinrealistic.  As  long  as  they  last, 
they  will  be  politicaL 
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So  is  it  necessary  we  bother  with  the 
Olympics  any  more? 

It's  because  my  unhappy  answer  to  that 
question  Is  probably  not  that  I  say  we 
should  boycott  in  order  to  gain  whatever 
strategic  leverage  from  it  that  we  can. 

If  the  boycott  can  help  shake  the  Rus- 
sians into  a  more  genial  international  pos- 
ture, then  it's  a  good  strategic  move. 

If  the  boycott  can  call  attention  to  our  na- 
tional disgust  for  international  lawlessness, 
then  it's  a  good  strategic  move. 

Those  who  say  sports  and  politics  should 
not  mix  are  right. 

So  let's  find  a  way  to  not  mix  them  any 
more.  If  someone  wants  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational competition  completely  devoid 
of  politics,  then  fine. 

If  someone  can  eliminate  flags,  national 
logos,  uniforms  with  national  insignia  on 
them— if  all  the  scoreboards  with  nation 
totals  on  them  can  be  burned  to  the 
ground— then  maybe  a  new  international 
competition  might  be  worthwhUe. 

Fact  is.  we  already  have  dozens  of  interna- 
tional competitions  having  little  or  no  na- 
tional chauvinism  attached  to  them.  Any 
number  of  track  and  field  meets  are  held 
every  year  to  which  competitors  from 
dozens  of  nations  are  welcome.  And  nobody 
keeps  any  national  totals  on  any  national 
scorecard. 

If  the  Russians  pull  out  of  Afghanistan 
before  February  20,  as  President  Carter  has 
demanded  they  do,  then  we  can  go  ahead 
and  attend  in  Moscow.  But  only  because  we 
originally  said  we  would.  We  would  only  be 
fulfilling  a  promise. 

And  then  in  1984.  if  the  Russians  want  to. 
they  can  come  to  Games  in  Los  Angeles. 

But  that's  only  If  it  is  politically  or  strate- 
gicaUy  wise  for  either  country  to  do  so. 

And  that,  unfortunately,  is  the  bottom 
line.  And  it's  never  going  to  be  any  differ 
ent. 

So  if  the  Olympics  are  on  their  way  out. 
and  1  think  they  are  whether  there's  a  boy 
cott  this  simuner  or  not,  then  so  be  it. 

They  will  be  missed,  emotionally. 

But  not  realisticallr.* 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER  FOR 
THE  HOSTAGES 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MIITNESOTA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  conciirrent  resolu- 
tion to  designate  February  26,  1980.  as 
a  day  of  national  prayer  and  medita- 
tion for  the  Americans  held  hostage  at 
our  Embassy  in  Tehran,  Iran. 

The  plight  of  our  fellow  citizens 
held  hostage  has  become  the  concern 
of  the  entire  Nation.  Millions  of 
Americans  feel  that  concern  in  a  very 
deep  and  intensely  personal  way. 

In  the  over  100  dajrs  since  the  sei- 
zure of  our  Embassy,  the  Nation  has 
not  wavered  in^its  commitment  to  the 
safe  return  of  our  fellow  Americans. 
Dtiring  this  crisis,  all  Americans  have 
spontaneously  given  the  President  the 
support  he  needs  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  hostages. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolution 
calling  for  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  meditation  on  February  26. 
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The  initiative  for  this  day  of  prayer 
and  meditation  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Grand 
Marais,  a  beautiful  city  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  Minnesota. 

The  concern  of  that  congregation 
for  the  hostages  is  indicative  of  a  na- 
tionwide sentiment  and  is  a  tribute  to 
the  spiritual  strength  of  the  American 
people.* 


THE  BALLOONED  FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  QUILLEN 

OF  TKRRESSEE 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
recent  newspaper  article  by  columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  who  frequently 
keys  on  many  of  the  injustices  heaped 
on  Americans  by  the  ballooned  Peder 
al  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  recounts  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Right  To  Work  Legal 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  group  dedi- 
cated to  asserting  an  individual's  right 
to  work  without  alining  himself  with 
any  labor  tuiion  if  he  so  choses. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  raises  a  valid  ques- 
tion: How  best  to  curb  the  use  of  an 
arm  of  the  executive  branch  to  limit 
the  freedoms  of  Americans  who  may 
be  philosophically  vinalined  with  the 
prevailing  views  of  the  party  in  power 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  each  Member 
will  take  time  out  to  share  one  organi- 
zation's story  of.  "A  Vendetta  by  the 
IRS."  The  implications  are  frightening 
for  all  of  us. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  7.  li>80) 

A  VOTDETTA  BT  THE  IRii 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

In  a  free  society,  where  theoretically  the 
people  are  masters  and  government  is  their 
servant,  agencies  of  government  ought  not 
to  engage  in  vendettas.  But  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  been  waging  one.  and 
thereby  hangs  this  tale. 

Twelve  years  ago  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  deeply  concerned  at  the  abuse  of  an 
individual  worker's  rights  by  the  excesses  of 
trade  unionism,  created  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Legal  Foundation.  Thanks  to  ag- 
gressive leadership  and  a  popular  cause,  the 
foundation  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a  re- 
doubtable defender  of  the  little  guy— the 
worker  who  gets  ground  down  by  the  union 
shop 

The  foundation  went  to  court  in  behalf  of 
a  teacher  in  Michigan,  a  telephone  worker 
In  Maryland.  It  fought  legal  battles  for  air- 
line employees  in  California  and  college  pro- 
fessors in  Michigan.  Its  clients  came  to  in- 
clude truck  drivers,  electricians  and  con- 
struction workers.  These  were  people  whose 
elementary  right  to  work  was  imperiled  by 
the  brute  power  of  Big  Unionism.  And  little 
by  little,  the  foundation  racked  up  an  im- 
pressive string  of  victories. 

As  you  can  imagine,  these  successive  gnat- 
stings  eventually  began  to  penetrate  the  ele- 
phant hide  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  foundation 
operates  on  a  total  budget  of  $3.6  million  a 
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year  it  has  only  14  full-time  staff  attorneys. 
There  is  no  way  even  to  estimate  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  great  unions,  but  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  very  small  David 
and  a  very  large  Ooliath.  And  Goliath 
began  to  get  mad. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  giants  of  orga- 
nized labor  waxed  wroth,  and  being  wroth, 
they  conveyed  their  displeasure  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  The  giants  of  labor 
complained  that  they  were  being  imperti- 
nently trod  upon  by  this  pesky  outfit,  and 
they  demanded  that  the  IRS  put  an  end  to 
It.  Specifically,  they  demanded  that  the  IRS 
revoke  the  foundation's  certificate  of  tax 
exemption. 

In  the  field  of  private  philanthrophy, 
such  a  certificate  Is  more  precious  than  dia- 
monds. It  is  the  absolutely  essential  condi- 
tion for  survival.  Without  an  exemption 
under  Section  501(cK3)  of  the  Tax  Code, 
contributions  swiftly  diminish  from  a  flood 
to  a  trickle. 

In  1977,  out  of  the  clear  sky,  the  IRS  sud- 
denly. Inexplicably  revoked  the  foundation's 
certificate— a  certificate  that  had  been  ef- 
fective since  1968.  The  IRS  said  the  original 
exemption  had  been  granted  in  "error".  In 
the  government's  view,  little  David  never 
had  been  entitled  to  exemption  in  the  first 
place. 

Why  was  this?  Under  IRS  regulations,  a 
foundation  is  entitled  to  exemption  if  it  pro- 
motes social  welfa.-e  by  defending  "human 
and  civil  rights  secured  by  the  law."  The 
IRS  astonishingly  took  the  view  that  a  right 
to  work  is  not  a  human  or  civil  right  secured 
by  law.  Yes,  admitted  the  IRS,  the  individu- 
al worker  may  have  certain  statutory  rights, 
but  he  has  no  "fundamental"  right  that 
might  be  deemed  essential  to  the  orderly 
pursuit  of  happiness  by  free  men.  There- 
fore, exemption  denied. 

The  foundation  challenged  this  tyrannical 
decree  in  court  and  on  Dec.  21  won  a  re- 
sounding victory.  A  text  of  the  opinion  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  F.  T.  Dupree,  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina  has  Just  come  to  hand.  He 
ruled  in  the  foundation's  favor  on  every  es- 
sential point.  A  man's  right  to  work,  said 
Judge  Dupree.  is  "liberty's  cornerstone" 
Indeed,  "the  courts  have  rarely  articulated 
a  foundamental  right  with  more  sweeping 
eloquence  and  affection  than  they  have  the 
right  to  work."  And  the  right  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  right  "secured  by  law." 

The  IRS  has  not  decided  whether  to 
appeal  the  Dupree  decision.  The  probabil- 
ities are  strong  that  the  decree  will  be  left 
to  stand.  But  we  still  ought  to  inquire  what 
motive  of  vendetta  led  the  IRS  to  undertake 
this  costly  harassment,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
flect anew  upon  a  dictum  from  John  Mar- 
shall. It  provides  a  moral  to  this  Ule:  The 
power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy. 
This  is  what  the  IRS  set  out  to  do  to  the 
Right  to  Work  Legal  Foundation.  Little  fel- 
lows across  the  land  may  be  grateful  that 
the  effort  faUed.* 


NOLAN  TRIBUTE 


HON.  NORMAN  D'AMOURS 

OP  HEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
press my  deep  respect  and  my  sincere 
affection  for  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Richard  Nolan,  whose  vol- 
untary resignation  from  Congress  has 
recently  been  annoimced. 
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An  imderstandlng  of  the  motives 
that  urge  ttiis  decision  upon  Rick 
Nolan  requires  me  to  respect  his  con- 
clusion but  does  not  lessen  the  sorrow 
his  absence  will  cause  me  and  so  many 
of  us,  nor  the  negative  effect  his  leav- 
ing has  upon  the  U.S.  Congress.  As 
strange  as  It  sounds.  I  miss  him  al- 
ready. 

I  suppose  I  could  go  on  with  a  listing 
of  the  many  virtues  of  this  truly  kind 
and  loving  man  but  those  virtues  are 
certainly  well  known  to  anyone  who 
has  enough  interest  in  Rick  to  listen 
to  or  read  these  remarks. 

Still,  I  would  like  to  say  this.  Kick 
Nolan  is  best  described  in  ideological 
terms  as  a  liberaL  I  would  label  hira 
very  liberal  had  I  not  such  a  strong 
aversion  to  labels,  but  I  would  add  to 
that  label  the  observation  that  those 
who  know  Rick  would  agree  that  he 
has  given  liberalism  a  good  name. 
Rtck  Nolan  doesn't  only  love  the 
human  race  in  general,  or  as  an  ab- 
straction. He  also  manages  to  demon- 
strate sincere  kindness,  caring,  respect, 
and  love  for  the  individuals  with 
whom  he  deals.  May  his  tribe  increase. 
Especially  within  the  Congress.# 


VALUE  OP  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF  WASHINGTON 
in  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  years  a  number 
of  attacks  have  been  made  on  the 
value  of  reclamation  projects,  particu- 
larly in  the  Western  States. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  misinforma- 
tion which  has  been  circulated  on  this 
subject,  these  projects  are  some  of  the 
most  cost  beneficial  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government. 

An  article  recently  appearing  in  the 
Wenatchee.  Wash..  World  highlighted 
the  most  important  facts  on  this 
subject. 

NCW  Irrigation  Prodoction  Valued  at 
$284  MuxiON 

Crops  valued  at  nearly  $284  million  were 
produced  by  farms  in  North  Central  Wash- 
ington federal  irrigation  projects  in  1978,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $30  million  over  the 
drought  year  of  1977. 

According  to  crop  production  reports  re- 
leased recently  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, crops  produced  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  had  a  gross  value  ol 
1226,648,153. 

In  the  various  Chief  Joseph  Dam  projects, 
prlmarUy  fruit  producing,  the  gross  crop 
value  was  listed  at  $57,304,277.  All  areas 
where  fruit  production  is  the  prime  water 
user  saw  large  Increases  in  the  value  of  the 
crop. 

In  the  Columbia  Basin,  with  509.200  irri- 
gated acres,  the  average  crop  value  per  acre 
reached  $445. 

And  the  figures  illustrate  what  sugar 
beets  meant  to  many  Basin  farmers.  In  the 
last  year  of  production,  the  gross  value  of 
the  sugar  beet  crop  in  the  three  Columbia 
Basin  Project  irrigation  districts  was  listed 
at  $23.3  miUion. 
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In  the  Chief  Joseph  Project,  with  25.790 
irrigated  acres,  mostly  in  orchards,  the 
value  per  acre  was  $2,217,  up  almost  $1XK>0 
over  1977. 

Here's  a  district-by-dlstrict  breakdown  of 
the  crop  production  report: 

EAST  COLOMBIA  MAStM 

The  East  District  reported  122.765  acres  in 
the  irrigation  rotation  In  1978.  The  gross 
crop  value  was  $49.5  million,  up  about  $5 
million  even  with  a  alight  drop  in  acreage. 
With  federal  ASC8  payments,  the  sugar 
program  and  other  additional  revenue  the 
total  crop  value  reached  $52.3  million.  That 
brought  the  average  vahie  per  Irrigated  acre 
to  $421. 

Farmers  in  the  district,  served  primarily 
by  the  East  Low  Canal,  grew  a  variety  of 
crops  but  sugar  beets  were  the  biggest  cash 
contributor.  Oroas  value  of  the  beet  crop 
was  listed  at  $8.4  million.  It  was  produced 
on  14.730  acres  with  an  average  yield  of  27 
tons  per  acre.  The  dosest  competitor  was 
$6.44  million  In  potatoes  grown  on  5,197 
acres.  The  alfalfa  produced  had  a  gross 
value  of  $6.3  million  on  26.217  acres. 

Other  large  crops  include  5,442  acres  of 
dry  beans  with  a  gross  value  of  $1.7  million. 
There  were  4,293  acres  of  sweet  com  valued 
at  $1.9  million  and  1,407  acres  of  onions 
valued  at  $4.2  million. 

There  were  a  total  of  32.006  acres  devoted 
to  cereal  crops  such  as  com.  barley  and 
wheat.  There  were  a  total  of  1.7  million 
bushels  of  wheat  produced  at  a  rate  of  85 
bushels  per  acre.  Gross  value  was  $6  million. 

Seed  crops  were  produced  on  19.760  a'>res 
and  included  alfalfa,  clover,  com.  grass,  let- 
tuce, onion,  pea  and  potato  seed.  Gross 
value  of  the  entire  seed  crop  was  S6.7  mil- 
lion. 

Only  453  acres  were  devoted  to  fruit,  pro- 
ducing $1.2  million  in  apples.  t>erries, 
grapes,  peaches  and  pears. 

QUINCT-COLUMBIA  BASIN 

The  Quincy  District  had  a  total  of  205,177 
irrigated  acres  in  1978.  Gross  crop  value 
reached  $90  mjllion,  or  $93.6  miUion  after 
additional  revenue  from  federal  payments 
and  crop  programs.  That's  up  from  $79  mil 
lion  in  1977.  The  average  crop  valUe  per  acre 
was  $452. 

The  most  valuable  crop  was  alfalfa  hay  at 
$16.3  million.  Some  66,065  acres  were  devot- 
ed to  alfalfa  production. 

There  was  $10  million  in  wheat  produced 
on  33,468  acres  at  an  average  yield  of  89 
bushels  per  acre.  The  total  value  of  the 
cereal  crop,  including  barley,  dry  com  and 
oats  was  $16.6  million. 

In  field  crops  there  were  17,456  acres  de- 
voted to  sugar  beets  producing  a  crop  valued 
at  $9.2  million.  There  was  $3  million  in  dry 
beans  produced  in  the  Quincy  District  and 
$1.2  million  in  spearmint. 

The  total  potato  crop,  both  early  and  late, 
was  valued  at  about  $15  million.  There  were 
11,878  acres  in  potatoes  in  1978. 

The  fruit  crop  was  valued  at  $14  million, 
primarily  in  apples.  Cherries  valued  at  $1.4 
million  were  produced  as  well  as  $477,214  in 
grapes.  Total  fruit  acreage  was  4.426. 

SOUTH  COLUMBIA  BASIN 

In  the  South  District  there  were  175,994 
irrigated  acres  that  produced  a  crop  valued 
at  $78.8  million,  up  from  $75  miUion  the 
year  before.  The  average  value  per  acre,  in- 
cluding additional  revenue  from  farm  pro- 
grams, was  $452. 

Here  potatoes  were  the  most  valuable 
crop,  with  $23  million  produced  on  20,621 
acres.  That  includes  both  the  early  and  late 
crop. 

On  61.826  acres,  alfalfa  hay  valued  $15.6 
million  was  produced.  Wheat  was  valued  at 
$7  million.  Some  25,967  acres  were  devoted 
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to  wheat  with  an  average  yield  of  81  bush- 
els. 

In  comparison,  other  cropc  made  a  modest 
contribution  but  tnere  pue  f9:T  ranuim  1p 
sugar  beets.  $4.1  million  in  com.  $2.1  million 
in  dry  beans.  $2.3  million  In  apeannint.  $1.3 
million  in  alfalfa  seed  and  $1.7  mHUon  in 
grapes.  Grapes  were  the  most  valuable  fruit 
but  the  apple  crop  was  valued  at  $934,768. 

OKANOGAN 

In  fruit-growing  areas  the  average  crop 
value  per  acre  Is  much  iilgher  than  in  areas 
producing  row  crops  or  grain  and  the  tn- 
cretses  In  crop  value  were  at  times  dramat- 
ic. In  Okanogan  there  were  3,690  Irrigated 
acres  producing  a  crop  valued  at  $4.6  mil- 
lion, up  over  $1  million  with  only  a  alight  in- 
crease in  acreage.  Average  crop  value  per 
acre  was  $1,126. 

Of  that  apples  provided  $4.3  miUion  on 
2,388  acres.  The  total  value  of  the  fruit  crop 
was  $4.4  mUlion  with  pears  a  distant  second 
at  $109,680. 

In  addition  to  fmit  growing  there  were 
$162,678  in  forage  crops  grown  on  1,171 
acres. 

LAKKCHEUOr 

Lake  Chelan  produced  crops  valed  at  $13.4 
milUon  on  5.037  irrigated  acres,  up  almost 
$4  miUion.  Average  crop  value  per  acre  was 
$2,315. 

There  were  $13.1  million  in  apples  pro- 
duced. Cherries  accounted  for  only  $20,000 
of  the  gross  crop  value  for  the  district  whOe 
prunes  and  plums  accounted  for  $175,000. 

A  per-acre  yield  of  10.5  tons  was  reported 
for  apples  with  a  total  of  47,901  tons  pro- 
duced. Average  value  per  ton  was  $275. 

There  was  $51,700  in  alfalfa  produced  on 
235  acres. 

BSCWSTQt  PLAT 

The  Brewster  Flat  district  achieved  a  crop 
value  of  $4.7  miUion  on  2,205  irrigated  acres, 
nearly  double  the  gross  crop  value  of  1977. 
There  was  an  increase  of  about  100  irrigated 
acres  over  the  previous  year.  With  1,628 
acres  of  apples  the  district  averaged  a  value 
of  $2,495  per  acre,  about  $1,000  over  1977. 

There  were  92  acres  in  peaches  and  87 
acres  in  pears.  About  398  acres  were  in 
forage  crops  producing  a  value  of  $90,120. 

BKIDGEPORT  BAR 

Bridgeport  Bar  grew  crops  valued  at 
$510,580.  With  399  acres  under  irrigation 
the  average  value  per  acre  reached  $1,279, 
up  about  $600  over  1977. 

The  primary  crop  was  apples  with  209 
acres  producing  a  crop  valued  at  $454,080. 
Hay  and  irrigated  pasture  accounted  for  184 
acres  with  a  crop  valued  at  $21,905. 

GREATER  WENATCHXB 

The  Greater  Wenatchee  Irrigation  divi- 
sion had  a  total  crop  value  of  $15.8  miUion 
in  1978.  That's  up  over  $6  miUion  from  the 
year  before. 

The  average  value  per  acre  was  $2,516.  up 
about  $1,000 

Some  5,000  acres  were  in  apples.  The 
apple  crop  was  valued  at  $13.8  mlUion. 
Apple  acreage  was  up  slightly. 

Other  fruits  grown  included  some  apri- 
cots, about  450  acres  of  cherries  and  some 
peaches  and  pears. 

Cherry  orchards  produced  crops  valued  at 
$1.35  mlUion  on  450  acres.  Average  value  per 
acre  for  cherries  was  $3,000. 

OROVnXS-TONASKKT 

This  orcharding  area  had  7.150  acres  pro- 
ducing a  crop  valued  at  $18.8  miUion  in 
1978.  That's  up  about  $10  mUlion  from  the 
year  before.  Average  value  per  acre  nearly 
doubled,  coming  in  at  $2,164. 

Most  production  was  included  in  6.573 
acres  of  apples  producing  a  crop  valued  at 
$18.5  miUion.  There  were  135  acres  of  pears. 
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Some  443  acres  were  in  alfalfa  and  irrigat- 
ed pasture. 

WHITESTONB 

The  2,365  acres  in  the  Whitestone  district 
produced  a  $4  million  crop.  Apples  were  the 
chief  contributor  with  a  crop  valued  at  $3.7 
million  produced  on  1.685  acres.  There  were 
90  acres  of  pears  that  grew  a  crop  valued  at 
$162,000. 

Average  value  per  acre  in  the  district  was 
set  at  $1,690. 

The  value  of  crops  in  the  WUtestone  area 
increased  by  about  $1  million  while  the  per- 
aci-e  value  was  up  by  about  $100. 

About  590  acres  were  in  torage.  mostly 
alfalfa.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF  IfEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 
•  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
commemorate  this  62d  anniversary  of 
the  reestablishment  of  an  independent 
Lithuania  I  insert  into  the  R&cord  the 
text  of  an  interview  with  the  noted 
Soviet  human  rights  activist  Alek- 
sandr  Ginzburg  on  the  status  of  Lith- 
uanian prisoners.  The  world  must  fa- 
miliarize itself  with  the  horrors  of 
Soviet  labor  camps  in  order  to  grasp 
fully  why  an  independent  Lithuania 
means  so  much  to  her  nationals  everj*- 
where. 
The  interview  follows: 

ALEKSAIfSK  OmZBURG  OH  LlTHUAlfXAn 

Prisoners 
salts  gajauskas 
I  parted  with  Balys  Gajauskas  at  the  Mor- 
dovian special  regime  labor  camp  Ho.  1  only 
a  few  days  ago.  He  is  very  eager  to  continue 
his  activity  as  member  of  the  Lithuanian 
Helsinki  Group.  Yet.  those  who  had  known 
him  previously,  have  noticed  that  he  has 
aged  to  an  unbelievable  degree.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  has  turned  into  a  decrepit 
old  man,  but  after  his  first  twenty-five  years 
In  the  camps,  following  the  troubled  years 
after  his  relefase.  he  still  looked  very  well,  he 
seemed  to  be  younger  than  he  actually  was. 
But  now  he  has  suddenly  turned  some  ten 
years  older.  Nevertheless,  he  carried  himself 
admirably  well,  his  endurance  is  marvelous, 
he  seems  to  be  imperturbable— at  least  on 
the  surface. 

His  cniei  burden  is  the  special  work  pris- 
oners must  perform— the  polishing  of  crys- 
tal. We  had  become  sort  of  Inured  to  it  and 
we  worked  without  respirators  and  other 
protective  devices.  Balys  is  physically 
unable  to  work  that  way.  And  so  he  has  to 
toll  for  eight  hours  with  his  respirator  on, 
which  makes  breathing  difficult.  More  than 
that,  he  wears  huge  canvas  gloves.  But  the 
gloves  Btake  it  even  more  difficult  to  top  the 
required  output  norm,  which  determines 
how  much  money  one  will  be  paid  for  spend- 
ing at  the  camp  canteen  llariok).  A  prisoner 
must  polish  35  pieces  of  crystal,  8  x  10  centi- 
meters in  size.  F^ure  to  fulfill  the  norm 
means  that  one  will  be  denied  two  rubles  for 
"production"  and  wUl  have  to  do  with  only 
four  rubles  per  month.  Anrt  two  rubles  mean 
a  lot  for  us  prisoners. 

Oajauakas  tried  to  work  in  the  open  and 
Joined  a  small  construction  team.  But  work 
in  the  swampy  terrain  is  rather  difficult— all 
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he  could  earn  was  four  rubles  a  month.  The 
open  air  project  was  completed  and  he  is 
back,  polLshing  crystal  again. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  two  small  pack- 
ages a  year— up  to  one  kilogram  in  weight. 
Oajauskas  finally  managed  to  scrounge  up  a 
pair  of  st>ectacles.  Before  that  he  had  to 
suffer  for  several  months,  because  he  was 
unable  to  read  without  spectacles. 

The  daily  routine  in  the  camp  is  as  fol- 
lows: up  at  6:00  AM,  eight  hours  of  work, 
bedtime  at  10:00  PM.  There  are  two  shifts; 
one  from  8:00  AM  to  5:00  PM,  with  an  inter- 
mission for  lunch,  and  from  6:00  PM  to  1:30 
AM.  Gajauskas  works  on  both  shifts  in  suc- 
cession. Because  of  poor  health,  Ginzburg 
could  work  only  on  the  first  shift  and  he 
would  meet  with  Oajauskas  every  second 
week. 

At  the  Mordovian  special  regime  labor 
camp,  each  cell  houses  three  to  five  prison- 
ers. As  soon  as  the  work  shift  ends,  prison- 
ers must  go  back  to  their  cells.  Gajauskas  is 
in  good  company.  His  cellmates  are  the 
Ulixainian  Lukyanenko,  Ivan  Gel.  and  Ivan 
S.  Stepanov,  a  former  criminal  prisoner, 
who  has  been  a  prisoner  since  1946. 

BEIfRIKAS  JASKONAS 

Henrlkas  Jaskanas  carries  himself  quite 
honorably.  I  find  his  ideas  somewhat 
strange  and  anachronistic— for  him  the  so- 
lution is  Soviets  (councils)  without  bolshe- 
viks. ...  In  general,  he  is  a  genuinely  like- 
able person,  but  a  bit  too  hotheaded.  Re 
gets  especially  upset  about  the  interna! 
clashes  among  prisoners,  who  are  cooped  up 
together  all  the  time.  Jaskunas.  as  well  as 
Gajauskas.  the  Ukrainians  Tichy  and  Lu- 
kyanenko. and  myself  have  formed  a  buffer 
01  sorts,  a  third  "neutralizing"  force  .... 

The  most  complex  problem  the  Lithua- 
nian political  prisoners  are  facuig  is  their 
ties  with  the  outside  world.  Gajaaskas  is 
luckier  In  this  resi)ect— he  has  a  very  good, 
understanding  wife.  Irena.  The  situation  of 
Jaskunas  is  much  more  difficult,  because  his 
family  is  completely  disinterested  in  such 
matters.  Therefore,  support  and  informa- 
tion are  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Certain 
things  in  the  camt>s  very  much  depend  on 
families. 

I  think  that  the  problem  of  Lithuanians 
and  Ukrainians  in  the  camps— at  least  of  the 
new  arrivals— should  be  publicized  as  much 
as  possible.  They  did  not  have  time  to  ac- 
complish much  practically,  but  they  re- 
ceived ten  years  in  the  camps  and  five  years 
of  exile,  while  I  was  given  only  eight  years, 
although  I  have  been  doing  it  much  longer. 
Lithuanians  and  Ukrainians  are  punished 
drastically,  and  the  situation  in  their  coun- 
tries will  hardly  improve  unless  internal 
public  opinion  makes  itself  felt  strongly  and 
there  is  broader  moral  support  for  the 
democratic  movement. 

VIKTORAS  PETKXrS 

Vlktoras  Petkus,  member  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Helsinki  Group,  was  first  brought  to 
Vladmir  prison,  but  he  did  not  stay  there  a 
long  time.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  no  close 
relatives,  and  so  an  additional  problem 
arose— he  was  not  allowed  to  receive  money 
orders.  At  the  time,  there  was  no  work  in 
prison,  and  so  Petkus  was  unable  to  earn 
even  the  few  rubles  for  the  prison  canteen. 
There  he  was.  without  money,  without  let- 
ters, without  anvthinK  .  .  . 

Afterwards,  Petkus  was  transferred  to 
Chistopol  prison.  Tt  is  a  small  place  and  the 
regime  is  stricter  than  in  Vladimir.  But  then 
Petkus  had  a  stroke  of  luck— to  everybody  s 
astonishment,  he  was  put  in  the  same  cell 
with  Shcharansky.  although  Petkus  had  re- 
ceived a  special  regime  sentence  while 
Shcharansky  was  punished  for  a  term  in  a 
btrict  regime  camp.  The  important  thing  is 
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that  they  are  together.  They  lend  each 
other  moral  support,  especially  since  nei- 
ther of  them  has  any  links  with  the  outside 
world.  Petkus  has  lost  very  much  weight.  He 
jokes  that  he  will  try  to  remain  slim.  For  a 
Khile  he  was  limited  to  the  standard  prison 
diet  without  any  supplements.  At  present 
he  gets  three  rubles  a  month,  a  rather 
measly  sum  for  the  prison  canteen. 

We  did  not  know  too  much  about  the 
Chistopol  prison,  but  quite  recently  early  in 
April,  a  former  political  prisoner  was  trans- 
ferred to  our  camp  from  Chistopol.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  a  very  small,  rather  old,  prison 
half  of  which  is  resened  for  political  prison- 
ers. Colonel  Malofeyev  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  prison.  The  prisoners  work  on  small 
watch  parts  under  poor  light.  The  output 
norms  are  so  high  that  nobody  so  far  has 
been  able  to  meet  them. 

The  regime  in  Chistopol  is  very  strict.  All 
political  prisoners  have  had  the  taste  of  iso- 
lation cells.  Visits  are  practically  absent 
'inere  is  nobody  who  visits  PetKus,  ana 
Shcharansky  has  been  deprived  of  \isiting 
rights.  In  Chistopol,  unlike  in  Vladimir,  the 
political  prisoners  are  kept  strictly  segre- 
gated from  the  criminals.  Neither  the  crimi- 
nals nor  the  outside  personnel,  are  allowed 
any  contact  with  the  political  prisoners.  A 
lieutenant,  for  instance,  acts  as  the  librar- 
ian. The  library  Is  truly  fantastic'  some  80 
dull  books  in  all.  There  are.  of  course,  no 
books  in  Lithuanian  or  Ukrainian.* 


GARY  ROTH  WINS  STATE 
CONTEST 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OR£GO!f 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  that  was  written  by  a 
young  constituent  of  mine.  Gary  Roth 
of  Scappoose.  Oreg.  He  is  the  State 
winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary. The  speech  is  an  excellent  one  fo- 
cusing on  pride  in  relation  to  self  and 
country.  Following  is  the  text  of  his 
speech: 

I  consider  myself  a  responsible  citizen  and 
t>ecause  of  that  I  try  to  assume  not  Just  the 
common,  almost  mandatory  responsibilities. 
But  also  those  which  are  equally  important 
and  yet  neglected,  such  as:  energy  conser\-a- 
tion,  education,  respect  for  America's  sjin- 
tx)ls.  respect  for  mankind,  and  the  sense  of 
one's  self  worth— unconmionly  knoni:)  today 
as  pride. 

All  these  aspects  of  pride  are  tied  in  di- 
rectly with  what  I  believe  to  be  my  role  in 
America's  future.  No  longer  it  seems  are 
people  proud  of  their  countrj'  or  them- 
selves. It  seems  as  though  determination  to 
excel  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Has  pride  in  the 
American  heart  become  something  that  will 
be  written  in  history  books?  Has  it  become 
virtually  non-existant  among  today's  young 
people?  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  if  we 
each  were  able  to  clearly  see  what  it  is  that 
IS  worthy  of  pride. 

What  should  we  each  be  proud  of  a.s 
i\mericans?  First  there  is  the  problem  of 
energy  that  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  lives 
of  all.  The  various  energy  departments  can 
derive  all  the  solutions  and  negotiate  with 
other  coimtries  all  they  want  to  but  it  won't 
do  a  particle  of  good  unless  I  and  every 
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other  American  citizen  set  an  example  for 
others  to  follow  and  conserve  in  every  way. 
Yes.  energy  is  a  national  problem  and  if 
America  could  become  energy  independent 
she  would  then  by  far.  be  the  most  interna- 
tionally self-sufficient  nation  in  the  world. 
Now  that's  something  to  be  proud  of.  So 
like  the  saying  goes  every  Uttle  bit  helps." 
I'll  do  my  part  by  turning  douTi  the  heat, 
shutting  off  the  lights,  and  sharing  a  ride 
with  a  friend. 

Another  source  of  truly  necessary  pride  is 
an  educated  mind.  Something  that  I.  as  a 
young  person,  find  quite  disturbing  In  some 
of  my  peers  today  Is  that  they  see  very  little 
value  in  education.  It  hurts  me  to  see  some- 
one being  made  fun  of  simply  because  they 
find  an  interest  in  education.  I  am  proud  to 
work  for  education  and  good  marks  myself, 
and  I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  scholastic  stu- 
dent, not  a  "cool"  student:  not  forgetting 
that  It  is  possible  for  a  person  to  be  both. 
We  must  all  have  enough  pride  in  ourselves 
not  to  define  ourselves  only  by  what  otbei 
think  of  us. 

Pride  in  America's  symt>oIs  Is  also  some- 
thing that  is  difficult  to  find  these  days.  I 
see  graffiti  on  government  buildings  and  the 
American  Flag,  the  sj-mbol  of  our  freedom, 
being  treated  with  disrespect.  This  past 
summer  I  toured  much  of  the  East  Coast. 
One  of  the  tourist  attractions  was  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  All  around  the  stairs  on 
the  way  to  the  top  and  in  observation  area 
you  could  see  that  "Roy  loves  Rhonda,"  and 
how  great  the  'class  of  '78"  was,  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  Kilroy  had  been  there." 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  Washington 
Monument.  The  entire  observation  area  was 
covered  with  these  cute  slogans.  Perhaps 
there  isn't  much  that  can  be  done  except  to 
Iceep  painting  over  the  stuff  and  help  to 
create  a  feeling  of  pride  among  all  young 
people  so  that  they  can  find  other  ways  to 
prove  their  worth  to  society. 

Then  there  is  the  pride  in  one's  self  and 
others  that  one  has  friends.  One  should  feel 
honored  to  have  that  special  person  as  a 
friend  when  he  does  something  admirable 
One  should  be  proud  that  he  is  capable  oj: 
being  a  true  friend.  Don't  be  phony  toward 
someone  pretending  to  be  his  friend  whila 
stabbing  him  in  the  back  and  running  hltn 
down  to  others. 

I've  been  discussing  pride  and  how  it  can 
play  a  definite  role  In  improving  America's 
future.  But  how  can  a  person  t>e  proud?  He 
can  start  out  by  actually  participating  in 
the  business  of  living  In  this  country.  But  in 
addition  to  energy  conservation,  education, 
and  having  respect  for  America's  s>inbols. 
one's  self  and  others,  ^acb  of  us  needs  to  do 
something  with  ourselves  that  is  worthy  of 
pride. 

A  person  needs  to  foster  individuality 
vithin  himself  so  he  may  carry  his  head 
high  and  not  have  to  rely  on  welfare  pro- 
grams and  food  stamps  for  his  existence. 
Each  person  should  assert  himself,  have  a 
goal,  being  careful  not  to  t>ecome  compla- 
cent. Each  person  needs  to  feel  he  is 
number  one  in  something,  for  I  believe  that 
today  it  is  not  only  the  survival  sf  the  fit- 
test on  the  Job  market,  but  it  is  that  person 
who  honestly  feels  he  can  do  son^ethmg  and 
works  hard  that  is  successful  on  the  Job  and 
as  a  person. 

But  in  doing  this  the  American  citizen 
should  be  honest  with  himself  and  those 
around  him.  And  if  it  should  ever  get  to  the 
point  that  a  person  doesn't  know  what  the 
next  honest  step  in  a  situation  is.  I  suggest 
he  read  the  Bible,  because  whenever  I  get 
myself  in  a  fix.  that  L>  where  I  find  the  an- 
swers. This  brings  a  type  oi  pride  that  is  a 
quiet  assurance  of  one's  own  self-worth. 
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This  sense  of  self-worth  is  essential  then 
to  my  role  in  America's  future,  a  role  which 
involves  fostering  pride  in  others  and  living 
with  real  pride  myself.  My  first  question 
was.  "Has  pride  t>ecome  something  that  «ill 
be  written  in  history  books?"  The  answer  is. 

No."  Pride  can  and  must  live  in  the  heart* 
of  all  Americans.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia,  which  occurs  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

On  this  date  in  1918,  Estonia  de- 
clared Its  Independence,  based  on  the 
principles  of  self-determination,  then 
championed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Estonia  enjoyed  independence  for  a 
brief  period  of  only  20  years,  after 
which  followed  its  annexation  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1940. 

Commemorating  their  national  holi- 
day on  February  24,  Estonians  aroimd 
the  world  affirm  their  determination 
to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  their  native  land.  De- 
spite threats  of  imprisonment,  dedi- 
cated Estonians  continue  to  make 
their  voices  heard.  In  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-detc^inl- 
nation,  let  us  commend  all  those  in  Es- 
tonia who  courageously  work  for  the 
freedom  of  their  nation  today.* 


TAX  THE  WINDFALL  PROFITS 
ON  FIREWOOD 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNF30TA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  19f>ff 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  item  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  13.  Mr. 
Hale's  article  has  appeared  in  several 
Vermont  newspapers. 

Tax  the  WnrorAU,  PRorrrs  ov  Firewood 
(By  David  Hale) 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  federal 
government  to  Imposje  price  controls  and  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  New  England  fire- 
wood. 

Congress  has  done  its  best  to  protect  the 
noriheastem  states  from  greedy  oil  and  gas 
companies,  but  so  far  it  has  ignored  the  eco- 
nomic Injustices  being  inflicted  upon  the 
region  by  the  profit  hungry  woodlot  barons 
of  northern  New  England. 

The  price  of  firewood  has  practically  tri- 
pled since  1973.  The  cord  of  Vermont  wood 
which  once  fetched  $30  now  sells  for  $80- 
$90  locally  and  almost  twice  as  much  in 
Manhattan.  The  forest  lords  of  New  Eng- 
land are  making  obscene  profits  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  both  fireplace  lovers  in  the  big 
cities  and  their  own  village  neighbors. 

One-half  of  all  homes  in  Venxumt.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  now  have  wood 
burning  stoves  or  furnaces,  but  only  a  small 
ntmiber  of  homeowners  have  their  own  pri- 
vate woodlots.  Most  are  totally  at  the  mercy 
of  local  lumber  men  who  charge  whatever 
the  market  will  bear  for  firewood.  In  some 
cases  they  also  insist  upon  bargaining  only 
in  French. 

Despite  their  courageous  attacks  on  the 
oil  Industry,  northern  New  England  Con- 
gressmen have  refused  to  speak  out  against 
the  firewood  price  gouging.  The  political 
and  financial  power  of  the  woodlot  barons  is 
so  great  that  they  have  intimidated  local 
ix>liticians  into  complete  silence.  In  fact,  a 
few  Congressmen  have  become  nothing 
more  than  mouthpieces  for  the  firewood 
lobby.  But  as  the  price  of  firewood  today 
testifies,  there  is  a  strong  argument  for  fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  industry  as  soon  as 
the  New  Hampshire  primary  is  out  of  the 
way. 

First.  Congress  needs  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Renewable  Resources  to  regu- 
late the  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  firewood  in  New  England  and  other  re- 
gions where  it  is  now  commonly  used.  The 
present  Department  of  Energy  has  only 
about  20.000  employees  and  is  too  busy  reg- 
ulating the  oil  industry  to  be  saddled  with 
responsibility  for  managing  firewood  sup- 
plies. It  will  take  at  least  five  hundred  feder- 
al foresters  to  police  the  woods  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  alone,  plus  a  support 
staff  of  several  thousand  lawyers,  account- 
ants, and  public  relations  experts  to  inter- 
pret and  administer  the  government's  new 
firewood  la«-s  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Secondly.  Congress  needs  to  draft  a  price 
control  code  for  firewood.  It  could  use  sever- 
al different  formulas  to  determine  firewood 
prices,  but  federal  oil  legislation  probably 
provides  the  best  model  for  how  to  proceed. 
The  price  of  firewood  should  be  a  function 
of  a  tree's  age. 

Firewood  from  trees  which  started  grow- 
ing before  1973  should  be  priced  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  in  order  to  prevent  New 
England  woodlot  barons  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  12-fold  increase  in  oil  prices  since 
that  time.  Most  New  Englanders  with  old 
trees  did  not  foresee  the  current  scarcity  of 
energy,  so  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  their  wood  today.  A 
maximum  retail  price  of  $35  per  cord  plus 
some  modest  Inflation  adjustments  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable. 

Firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1973 
should  be  priced  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
The  younger  the  tree,  the  higher  the  al- 
lowed price  for  its  firewood.  There  should 
be  no  price  controls  at  all  on  trees  planted 
after  1980  in  order  to  encourage  woodlot 
owners  to  plant  new  ones. 

Because  of  transportation  problems,  the 
federal  government  also  will  have  to  develop 
a  flexible  pricing  code  for  wood  from  remote 
locations.  The  new  Department  of  Renew- 
able Resources,  should  create  geographic 
sub-classifications  such  as  mountain  wood, 
ledge  wood,  swamp  wood  or  wood  stunted  by 
acid  rain. 

The  federal  government  permits  the  pe- 
troleum industry  to  charge  a  high  price  for 
Alaskan  oil.  Congress  might  officially  desig- 
nate Maine's  Indian  reservations  as  new 
Alaskas  for  purposes  of  firewood  price  con- 
trol. 

Whatever  the  exact  particulars  of  the  new 
price  control  code,  though.  Congress  should 
not  spend  more  than  one  session  writing  it. 
Federal  auditors  will  want  to  t>egln  marking 
New  England  trees  with  spray  paint  for 
price  control  compliance  by  this  summer. 
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History  shows  that  price  controls  usually 
create  shortages,  so  Congress  will  want  to 
back  up  the  price  controls  program  with 
severe  penalties  for  violators.  The  govern- 
ment should  punish  first  time  offenders  by 
making  them  keep  a  federal  auditor  on  their 
payroll,  imprison  second  time  offenders,  and 
bum  down  the  trees  of  third  time  offenders. 

The  best  way  to  punish  greedy  forest 
owners  and  people  willing  to  pay  firewood 
prices  above  officially  proscribed  levels  is  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  wood  available  to 
everyone.  As  many  forward-thinlung  Massa- 
chusetts politicians  have  noted  in  past  de- 
bates about  federal  oU  policy,  the  smaller 
the  supply  or  wood  or  any  other  form  of 
energy  in  the  nation,  the  easier  it  will  be  for 
the  government  to  regulate  it. 

If  this  policy  causes  wood  shortages  to 
become  a  serious  political  problem  in  New 
England— say  people  freeze  to  death— the 
federal  government  can  import  wood  from 
Quebec  and  finance  it  with  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  firewood  from  trees  planted  after 
1980. 

Like  the  proposed  windfall  tax  on  oil,  this 
levy  should  not  actually  be  a  tax  on  fire- 
wood profits.  It  should  be  an  excise  tax  on 
firewood  sales.  Such  a  tax  will  guarantee 
the  government  some  revenues  even  if  infla- 
tionary cost  pressures  and  federal  price  con- 
trols put  most  woodlot  harvesting  oper- 
ations out  of  business. 

The  United  States  government  can't  pre- 
vent Arabs  and  French  Canadians  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  energy  is 
now  a  scarce  commodity,  but  we  certainly 
don't  want  any  New  Englanders  who  are  not 
on  the  federal  payroll  to  look  for  solutions 
to  the  problem.  Such  efforts  might  lead  to 
private  profiteering,  arouse  strong  public  re- 
sentment, and  reduce  the  ability  of  our  po- 
litical leaders  to  contol  energy  supplies. 

The  energy  policies  which  are  good 
enough  for  the  nation's  oil  industry  are 
more  than  generous  enough  for  New  Eng- 
land's firewood  barons* 


THE  CHURCH  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OP  mw  YORK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  consider  a  bill  author- 
izing $75  million  in  economic  aid  to 
Nicaragua.  Some  Members  have  ex- 
pressed reluctance  about  voting  for  aid 
to  Nicaragua,  fearing  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  nation  may  be  planning 
to  eliminate  aU  opposition  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Cuban-style  totalitarian 
regime. 

However,  a  recent  Washington  Post 
article  points  out  that,  in  contrast  to 
the  usual  Marxist  model,  the  Nicara- 
guan  revolution  has  produced  increas- 
ingly friendly  relations  between 
church  and  state.  Within  the  Govern- 
ment, priests  serve  as  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. Minister  of  Culture,  and  Minister 
of  Planning:  another  priest  is  directing 
the  coimtry's  literacy  campaign.  Out- 
side the  Government,  the  church  re- 
mains free  to  criticize  those  aspects  of 
the  revolution  with  which  it  disagrees. 
These  developments  encourage  all  of 
us  who  hope  for  a  humane  and  plural- 
istic society  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Members  who  may  not  have  seen  this 
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important   article,   I   am   inserting   a 
copy  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15. 1980] 
Chxjhch  Charts  New  Path  In  Talks  With 

NiCARAGUAN  RULKRS 

(By  Marjorie  Hyer) 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Nicaragua 
is  making  Latin  American  history  in  the 
way  it  is  learning  to  work  with  a  socialist 
revolutionary  government,  according  to  the 
Nicaraguan  church's  top  leader. 

"The  church  has  sustained  conversations 
with  the  government  junta  and  the  Sandin- 
ista  movement,"  said  Archbishop  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo  of  Managua.  The  Sandinis- 
tas seized  control  of  the  Central  American 
nation  last  year. 

Speaking  to  reporters  during  a  visit  here 
last  week,  Obando  said  that  the  church  is 
"going  along"  with  the  new  revolutionary 
government  while  feeling  it  still  can  criticize 
it. 

The  Nicaraguan  prelate,  head  of  the  most 
important  diocese  in  bis  nation,  was  in 
Washington  on  his  way  home  from  San 
Francisco,  where,  at  the  Invitation  of  Arch- 
bishop John  Quinn.  he  had  visited  a  colony 
of  about  50,000  Nicaraguan  expatriates. 

He  had  hoped  to  visit  with  memt>ers  of 
Congress  to  lobby  for  a  bill  providing  aid  to 
Nicaragua,  which  has  been  pending  since 
last  summer.  But  since  he  was  here  only  on 
Friday— a  day  when  members  traditionally, 
head  back  home,  particularly  in  an  election 
year— he  made  only  limited  contacts. 

According  to  church  experts,  the  Nicara- 
guan situation  marks  the  first  time  in  South 
America  that  the  church  and  a  revolution- 
ary government  have  been  reasonably  ami- 
cable following  a  coup. 

In  the  years  and  months  leading  up  to  last 
summer's  civil  war  there,  Obando  was  in- 
creasingly critical  of  President  Anastasio 
Somoza.  although  he  stopped  short  of  sup- 
porting the  Sandinistas  directly.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  civil  war,  Obando,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  country's  prelates,  traveled 
to  Venezuela  and  then  to  Costa  Rica,  where 
negotiations  were  going  on  with  Sandinista 
leaders. 

When  the  Sandinista  govemment-in-exile 
flew  triumphantly  into  Nicaragua  last  July. 
Obando  was  with  them.  The  hierarchy's 
support  was  not  unconditional,  however. 
The  bishops  soon  Issued  a  pastoral  letter 
that  warned  against  authoritarianism  on 
the  left. 

Communication  between  the  church  and 
revolutionary  government  leaders  remained 
open,  however,  and  in  November,  the  bish- 
ops issued  another  pastoral  letter,  entitled 
"Christian  Comimitment  for  a  New  Nicara- 
gua," that  gave  conditional  support  for  the 
new  government's  policies. 

A  section  of  the  pastoral  letter  dealt 
forthrightly  with  the  question  of  socialism. 
As  Obando  summarized  the  central  points, 
"If  socialism  means  to  take  away  divinely 
given  rights  ...  If  socialism  takes  away  from 
parents  the  right  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren as  they  see  fit,  that  is  not  what  the 
bishops  want. 

"If  on  the  other  hand.  It  gives  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  use  the  goods  of  this  earth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,"  it  would  have 
their  support,  he  said. 

A  key  passage  In  the  bishops'  message 
said:  "We  are  further  confident  that  our 
[Nicaragua's]  revolutionary  process  will  be 
something  original,  creative,  truly  Nicara- 
guan and  in  no  sense  imitative.  But  what 
we,  together  with  most  Nicaraguans,  seek  is 
a  process  that  will  result  in  a  society  com- 
pletely and  truly  Nicaraguan,  one  that  is 
neither  capitalistic,  not  dependent,  nor 
totalitarian." 

Parish  priests  have  taken  a  far  more  ag- 
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gressive  role  than  their  bishops  in  the  new 
revolutionary  government  and  three  are  in 
high  posts:  the  Rev.  Miguel  d'Escoto.  for- 
eign minister;  the  Rev.  Xavier  Gorostiaga,  a 
Panamanian  Jesuit  on  loan  to  the  Ministry 
of  Planning,  and  the  Rev.  Ernesto  Cardenal, 
minister  of  culture. 

Despite  statements  on  several  occasions 
by  Pope  John  PauMI  that  clergy  should  not 
become  part  of  the  political  process,  the 
archbishop  said,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
"The  Holy  See  has  as  yet  not  given  an  opin- 
ion" about  the  three  priests  serving  in  gov- 
ernment posts. 

Obando  said  that  church  leaders  were  told 
last  month  that  "in  the  long  term.  Catholic 
schools  would  be  nationalized."  But  he  said 
the  government  gave  assurances  that  "the 
religious  personnel  should  continue"  as 
teachers. 

At  the  same  meeting,  he  said  church  lead- 
ers raised  the  question  of  government  con- 
trol of  the  mass  media.  They  were  told,  he 
said,  that  "TV  at  least  for  the  moment 
would  remain  in  the  public  sector,  but  that 
the  church  would  have  a  chance  for  its 
programs." 

The  church's  20-year-old  radio  station, 
which  Obando  said  he  controls,  "is  function- 
ing, and  we  have  the  promise  from  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  will  continue."* 


A  COMMEMORATIVE  POSTAGE 
STAMP  HONORING  THE  AGED 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  older 
Americans.  There  are  several  vital  and 
timely  legislative  measures  shaped  by 
the  Congress  in  recent  years  which 
taken  together  indicate  the  need  to 
issue  a  stamp  commemorating  the 
cause  of  the  aging  and  the  aged. 

All  should  know  that  our  elderly 
make  up  the  fastest  growing  group  in 
our  society.  The  approximate  291  mil- 
lion persons  60  years  and  over,  in  1970, 
throughout  the  world,  will  increase  to 
nearly  585  million  by  the  year  2000— 
an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent. 

Recognition  of  the  proportionately 
greater  number  of  older  persons  in  the 
world  has  been  gradual.  It  was  not 
until  the  last  few  decades  that  atten- 
tion of  individual  nations  and  increas- 
ingly, of  the  world  community  has 
been  dran'n  to  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  scientific  issues  and 
problems  which  may  develop  from  the 
phenomenon  of  the  aged  and  aging.  In 
many  countries,  the  aged  population 
already  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  family,  labor  force,  and  policies 
and  practices  of  government. 

For  this  reason,  the  Congress  recent- 
ly proposed  and  the  United  Nations 
approved  a  resolution  I  Introduced 
calling  for  a  World  Assembly  on  Aging 
in  1982,  in  the  belief  that  a  great  deal 
can  be  gained  in  bringing  together  sci- 
entists, educators,  social  scientists, 
urban  planners,  and  others  Interested 
m  the  field  of  aging,  to  identify  needs 
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and  resources,  excnange  ideas,  share 
comn^on  problems  and  goals,  develop 
long-range  policies,  and  formulate  rec- 
ommendations for  action  by  individual 
agencies  within  the  United  Nations  in- 
terested in  matters  relating  to  the 
aged  and  aging. 

The  convening  of  a  World  Assembly 
on  Aging  in  1982  is  timely  as  it  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  1981.  The  White  House 
Conference  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  an  opportunity  to  thresh 
through  and  reassess  its  methods,  ap- 
proaches, and  techniques  of  improving 
the  lot  of  elderly  people  nationwide. 
Such  deliberations  can  improve  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
less-developed  nations  meet  and  plan 
for  the  future  of  their  aging  popula- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
act  to  sensitize  our  Nation's  citizenry 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  aging.  It  is 
timely  to  enhance  communication  be- 
tween all  Americans  in  order  that  we 
might  all  benefit  from  the  attention 
that  will  be  given  to  this  growing  pop- 
ulation in  the  next  several  years. 
Indeed,  a  stamp  commemorating  the 
aged  and  the  aging  is  a  most  appropri- 
ate device  for  focusing  national  atten- 
tion on  this  most  important  is.sue,  and 
thus  build  an  informed  and  participat- 
ing society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
the  support  of  this  legislation  and  in- 
clude it  in  its  entirety,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

H.R. - 

A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
older  Americans  In  recognition  of  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and 
the  World  Assembly  on  Aging  to  take 
place  in  1982. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  older  Americans  in  recognition  of 
the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  the  World  Assembly  on  Aging  to  take 
place  in  1982.  Such  stamp  shall— 

(1)  have  a  denomination  of  15  cents: 

(2)  bear  such  design  as  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  determine;  and 

(3)  first  be  placed  on  sale  on  September  8. 
1980,  and  remain  on  sale  thereafter. 

Sec.  2.  The  Postmaster  General  shall  solic- 
it and  consider  submissions  by  older  Ameri- 
cans of  recommended  designs  in  making  the 
determination  under  paragraph  (1>  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.* 


U.S,  BISHOPS  SUPPORT  AID  TO 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 
•  Mr.     HAMILTON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
many  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
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watching  events  in  Nicaragua  .:losely 
since  last  summer.  There  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  those 
events  mean  and  where  they  will  lead. 
Some  colleagues  believe  that  Nicara- 
gua iB  drifting  into  totalitarianism. 
Others  are  uncertain  how  the  Nicara- 
guan political  landscape  will  appear 
months  from  now.  Still  others  of  us 
express  a  cautious  optimism  that  an 
open  society  in  Nicaragua  is  possible. 

A  potent  force  on  the  contemporary 
scene  in  Nicaragua  today  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  role  of 
the  Nicaraguan  bishops  has  been  one 
of  articulate  advocacy  of  social  justice, 
political  pluralism,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, and  human  rights  for  the  Nicara- 
guan people.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this 
role  they  have  not  stood  alone.  En- 
couragement has  been  given  to  the 
Nicaraguan  bishops  by  their  brother 
bishops  in  many  lands.  Most  signifi- 
cant is  the  encouragement  that  has 
come  from  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  R.  Quinn, 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  and 
President  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops/United  States 
Catholic  Conference,  has  recently  con- 
tacted the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  voice  his  strong  support 
of  the  supplemental  request  for  aid  to 
Nicaragua.  Archbishop  Quinn  s  clear 
and  eloquent  letters  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  insert  them  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  my  colleagues.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  them  carefully: 

National  Conference 
OP  Catholic  Bishops. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1. 1980. 
Hon.  Thobias  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  supplemental  re- 
quest for  Nicaragua  soon  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  House  is  of  great  importance  both  to 
the  reconstruction  needs  of  Nicaragua  and 
to  our  own  future  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. Indeed,  If  the  House  approves  the  meas- 
ure without  further  change  and  by  a  com- 
fortable margin,  that  vote  could  well  sym- 
bolize the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more 
mature  relationship  with  all  the  democratic 
societies  of  the  hemisphere. 

In  December  1979,  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
the  United  States  urged  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  Administration  bill  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  bishops  of  Nicaragua  have  also 
spoken  in  strong  support  of  such  aid  from 
abroad.  Archbishop  Miguel  Obando  Bravo 
of  Managua  is  himself  coming  to  the  United 
States  next  week  partly  to  convey  to  us  the 
real  and  urgent  needs  of  Nicaragua  today. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  members  «ill  be 
duly  sensitive  to  the  critical  opportunity 
that  is  theirs  to  pro\1de  essential  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
and  to  help  assure  the  orderly  process  of 
the  new  society  that  is  taking  shape  there. 
With  cordial  good  wishes,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours  in  Christ. 
Most  Rev.  John  R.  Quinn. 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 

President  NCCB/USCC. 
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National  CoNnaxNCK 
or  Cathouc  Bishops, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  J.  J980. 
Hon.  Clzmert  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman,     Foreign     Affairs     Committee, 
House  of  Representatives.   Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Zablocki:  I  write  to  urge 
your  support  for  the  supplemental  aid  re- 
quest for  Nicaragua. 

The  suffering  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  in 
their  struggle  with  the  Samoa  regime  left 
thousands  dead  and  wounded.  Despite  this 
immense  human  tragedy  and  the  accompa- 
nying devastation  of  the  national  economy, 
the  Nicaraguan  government  and  people  are 
already  involved  In  a  major  effort  of  recon- 
struction. 

The  church  in  Nicarairua  has  expressed  Its 
support  for  the  reconstruction  effort 
through  its  Bishops  Conference.  Archbishop 
Miguel  Obando  Bravo  of  Managua  is  coming 
to  the  United  States  this  week  at  my  invita- 
tion to  make  known  in  the  United  States 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

To  complement  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  Nicaraguans  are  making  for  their 
country  they  will  need  external  assistance, 
it  is  at  this  early  stage  of  the  national  recon- 
struction that  external  aid  is  most  critically 
called  for.  The  supplemental  aid  request  by 
the  President  at  this  time,  while  modest  in 
amount,  will  undoubtedly  achieve  results 
beneficial  both  to  Nicaragua  and  to  us  many 
times  over. 

I  urge  you,.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  resist  any  further  conditions 
being  placed  on  this  aid  and  to  assure 
speedy  passage  of  this  important  measure. 

With  cordial  good  wishes,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours  in  Christ. 
Most  Rev.  John  R.  Quinn. 
Archbiship  of  San  Francisco, 

President  SCCB/USCCm 


H.R.  6504-NATIONAL  HERITAGE 
POLICY  ACT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Heritage  Policy  Act  which  last 
week  I  cosponsored  with  Congressmen 
Burton.  Sebelius.  Seiberling, 
Bingham,  and  Kostmater.  will  in- 
crease recognition  and  assistance  for 
Minnesota's  efforts  to  protect  both 
our  cultural  and  our  national  heritage. 
This  legislation  will  strengthen  State 
planning  for  the  protection  of  natural 
areas  by  recognizing  the  States  as 
having  the  lead  responsibility  for  in- 
ventorjrlng  and  studying  heritage  re- 
sources. It  will  also  establish  the  State 
as  responsible  for  nominating  areas  to 
the  proposed  Register  of  Natiu'al 
Areas,  just  as  they  are  now  responsible 
for  nominating  sites  to  the  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Furthermore,  it  will 
require  Federal  agencies  to  take  into 
account  in  their  planning  the  effects 
of  their  factors  on  registered  areas  of 
State  and  local  significance. 

The  act  will  particularly  strengthen 
State  natural  heritage  programs  such 
as  that  in  Minnesota,  and  25  other 
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states  across  the  Nation.  Mixmesota 
has  already  taken  a  lead  in  proper 
management  policies  for  natural  re- 
sources. In  1975,  State  Senator  Gerald 
Willet  and  I  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  an  inventory,  reassessment, 
and  possible  reclassification  of  State 
recreation  lands.  The  program,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Project  '80  Study,  has 
allowed  the  government  to  review  past 
land  use  decisions  and  to  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate land  management  policies. 
The  Minnesota  natural  heritage  pro- 
gram is  only  1  year  old,  but  has  al- 
ready been  very  active  and  useful  by 
contributing  data  to  State  recreation 
planning,  to  the  scientific  and  natural 
areas  program,  and  to  environmental 
review.  In  conjunction  with  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Act,  it  has  and  will 
provide  a  crucial  data  base  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  State's  natiu-al  re- 
sources. Soon  the  program  will  begin 
to  provide  information  on  Miimesota's 
rare  plants  to  the  UJS.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

Our  State  natural  heritage  program 
is  equally  important  to  intelligent  de- 
velopment planning.  This  usefulness  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  funding  to 
set  up  the  Minnesota  inventory  of  sig- 
nificant plant  and  animal  conmiunities 
and  geologic  features  has  come  not 
only  from  conservation-oriented 
sources,  but  from  the  Northern  States 
Power  Co..  the  Minnesota  Gas  Co., 
and  the  Potlatch  Corp.  Consultants  to 
private  developers  also  rely  on  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  natural  heri- 
tage inventory  to  evaluate  sites  for  new 
development  such  as  shopping  centers. 
In  the  near  future  the  Minnesota  heri- 
tage program  will  be  studying  the  lo- 
cations of  new  powerplants  for  the 
State's  powerplant  siting  group. 

The  Minnesota  natural  heritage  and 
cultural  heritage  programs  both  con- 
tribute to  the  interpretive  programs  of 
State  paries.  Interpretive  specialists 
have  found  that  in  most  cases,  historic 
patterns  were  determined  by  natural 
region  characteristics.  In  Minnesota 
we  have  found  that  linking  natural 
and  historic  heritage  enriches  the  pub- 
lic's understanding  of  both.  The  Na- 
tional Heritage  Policy  Act  will 
strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Na- 
tion's cultural  and  natural  heritage 
programs,  linking  them  on  a  policy 
level  and  organizing  the  natural  pro- 
grams to  parallel  the  historic  preserva- 
tion efforts. 

I  am  certain  that  this  legislation  will 
be  a  help  to  States  which  already  have 
heritage  programs  and  those  desiring 
to  start  one.« 


CRISIS  IN  AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZFRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  this  article  is  exceptional  in  its 
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portrayal    of    the    feelings    of    most 
Americans  regarding  the  crisis  in  Af- 
ghanistan. I  request  that  it  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  January  26, 
1980] 

Of  Time  and  the  RrvERs,  ahd  Two  Teenage 

Sons 

(By  Dick  Peagler) 

What  you  do,  if  you've  got  two  teen-age 
boys,  what  you  do  is  you  go  to  the  old  hutch 
in  the  family  room  where  the  set  of  encyclo- 
pedias is  kept. 

It  isn't  much  of  a  set  o^encyclopcdias.  My 
wife  got  them  at  a  supermarket  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Each  week  she  got  a  different  volume. 
She  missed  the  "Z's"  though.  The  offer  ran 
out  before  we  got  the  "Z's." 

Things,  I'm  sure,  are  better  In  the  Penta- 
gon. I  imagine  that  In  the  Pentagon,  if  they 
want  to  look  something  up  Ijiey  have  rooms 
full  of  people  responsible  for  each  letter  In 
the  alphabet.  They  have  filing  cabinets  and 
computers  and  linguists  who  can  tell  them 
how  you  say  "Incursion"  in  76  different  lan- 
guages. 

All  I  have  is  a  small  set  of  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  with  a  piece  missing.  Fortunately,  I 
don't  need  the  "Z's."  The  very  first  volume 
is  what  I  am  after.  Volume.  One.  A  to 
AMERI. 

Afghanistan  is  on  page  206.  On  the  facing 
page  is  a  color  picture  of  a  bus.  "Afghani- 
stan, Plate  1.  Traditional  artwork  enhances 
20th  Century  machinery  as  striliingly 
shown  In  this  bus  used  for  long-distance 
travel.  Such  elaborately  decorated  buses  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  Afghan  countryside." 

That  is  very  interesting,  but  not  what  I 
am  after.  1  don't  know  really  what  I  am 
after.  I  am  responding  to  a  vague  sense  of 
responsibility  that  comes  these  days  if 
you've  got  two  teen-age  boys. 

1  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the 
rivers  in  Afghanistan.  I  see  one  is  called  the 
AmuOar'ya,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Oxus.  Then  there  is  the  Kabul,  the  Indus, 
the  Helmand.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of 
them  before.  The  question  is,  will  I  be  read- 
ing about  them  in  the  papers  next  month? 
Next  year? 

On  page  213.  there  is  a  familiar  sight. 

"A  gigantic  representation  of  Buddha, 
carved  into  a  cliff  of  the  Hindu  Kush  range 
is  a  reminder  of  the  religious  past  of  Af- 
ghanistan," a  photo  caption  says.  "The 
figure  is  part  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Bud- 
dhist monastery  recently  uncovered  during 
excavations  at  Bamian." 

Ah,  yes.  Buddhists  I  have  seen  before. 
Vietnam  had  Buddhists.  Had  Buddhists  and 
rivers  that  got  mentioned  in  the  newspaper. 
Even  had  20th  Century  machinery  en- 
hanced by  traditional  artwork— slogans 
painted  in  white  on  the  sides  of  tanks  and 
on  the  noses  of  helicopters. 

The  principal  export  of  Afghanistan  is 
Karakul  skins,  sent  chiefly  to  the  United 
States.  I  wonder  what  the  hell  we  do  with 
them.  My  curiosity  at  the  moment,  however, 
lies  chiefly  with  the  principal  Import.  I 
mean  besides  Russians.  I  want  to  know  if 
the  principal  import  of  Afghanistan  could 
some  day  be  my  boys.  But  I  can't  look  that 
up  In  my  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Time  magazine  troubles  me.  Time  maga- 
zine is  sounding  rather  warlike  these  days. 
So  is  Jimmy  Carter  but  that,  maybe,  I  can 
chalk  up  to  the  election  year.  It  is  Time 
magazine  that  bothers  me  more.  It  tells  me 
that  things  are  getting  pretty  grim  at>out 
Afghanistan. 
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My  God!  Afghanistan!  Who  the  hell  even 
knew  where  It  was  a  couple  of  months  ago? 
It  Is  time,  I  gather,  for  a  father  to  interest 
himself  in  such  matters  as  Karakul  skins 
and  cities  like  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  I  have 
never  received  a  letter  from  Kandahar. 
Would  it  be  un-American  of  me  to  suggest 
that  I  don't  want  any  son  of  mine  writing 
me  from  Kandahar? 

I  probably  would.  I  don't  think  of  myself 
as  un-American.  1  think  of  myself  as  very 
American.  I  have  come  to  believe  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  investment  and  return. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  Instance,  in  riskipg 
my  life  or  the  lives  of  my  sons.  Vietnam 
taught  me  better.  You  do  not  risk  your  life 
because  it  is  all  the  capital  you  have.  This  is 
not  sound  business. 

You  might.  1  believe,  invest  your  life.  You 
might  invest  it  if  there  was  a  promise  of 
good  return.  The  last  war  we  fought  was  a 
lousy  Investment.  It  left  better  than  50.000 
of  us  totally  bankrupt,  which  is  to  say,  dead. 

What  was  the  return?  Well,  we  got  a 
stamp  out  of  it.  In  the  post  office  a  month 
ago  I  saw  a  sign  advertising  Vietnam  com- 
memorative stamps.  I  bought  10  of  them.  I 
put  them  on  letters  that  went  to  the  car  in- 
surance company.  American  Express.  The 
last  one  I  used  to  mail  my  dues  payment  to 
the  Thirteenth  Street  Racquet  Club.  That 
took  care  of  $1.50  worth  of  commemoration. 

Time  magazine  tells  me  that  we  are  united 
people  now,  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  a  good 
cause.  I  have  taken  up  a  volume  of  my  su- 
permarket encyclopedia  at  midnight  with 
my  boys  asleep  upstairs.  I  have  learned  the 
names  of  rivers,  cities  and  mountains. 

I  am  calm  and  I  am  not  a  pacifist.  I  feel 
that  I  can  kill  the  man  who  lays  a  hand  on 
my  son  in  exchange  for  a  book  of  stamps. 
Time  magazine  should  note  this.  Anybody 
interested  should  note  this.* 


MARY  L.  YUNT,  OUTSTANDING 
WOMAN  IN  ORGANIZED  LABOR 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirORNU 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  February  14,  Mary  L.  Yunt 
was  honored  by  a  coalition  of  labor, 
business,  and  commimity  leaders  in  co- 
operation with  Israel's  labor  feder- 
ation Histadrut,  for  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  Orange  County. 

Mary  Yimt  has  been  selected  for 
this  honor  because  of  her  involvement 
with  Orange  County  organized  labor, 
particularly  since  her  selection  as  the 
secretary-ireasurer  of  the  Orange 
County  Central  Labor  Council  in  1979. 
Mary  has  been  active  in  labor  efforts 
within  the  county  since  1964  and  has 
proven  herself  to  be  highly  dedicated 
and  deeply  committed  to  improving 
the  position  of  labor  within  the 
county. 

Mary  Yunt  is  also  well  known  for 
her  involvement  in  political  campaign- 
ing and  her  participation  in  the  COPE 
program.  Many  elected  representatives 
within  Orange  County  have  worked 
closely  with  Mary  and  have  benefited 
from  her  ability  to  organize  activities 
and  encourage  participation  by  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  the  community  lead- 
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era  of  Orange  County  who  are  honor- 
ing Mary  Yunt  for  her  many  contribu- 
tions as  an  outstanding  woman  In 
labor.  We  are  grateful  to  her  for  her 
leadership  and  proud  of  her  for  her 
many  accomplishments.* 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OP 
AMERICA-1980 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1980 

•  MR.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
theme  for  the  1980  National  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Week.  "FFA— Pre- 
paring for  Progress."  seems  appropri- 
ate and  altogether  indicative  of  the 
seed  from  which  this  national  organi- 
zation sprouted,  for  being  prepared, 
planning  ahead,  and  getting  things  off 
to  a  good  start  are  a  way  of  life  in  agri- 
culture. 

FFA  Week  is  traditionally  celebrated 
by  the  organizations'  494,000  members 
beginning  the  Saturday  before  George 
Washington's  birthday  and  ending  the 
following  Saturday,  for  George  Wash- 
ington is  revered  by  members  of 
Future  Farmers  not  only  as  the  first 
President  of  these  United  States,  but 
as  our  country's  first  farmer.  Conse- 
quently, the  week  of  February  16-23 
marks  the  celebration  of  National 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Week. 

Nationally  founded  in  1928  and  char- 
tered by  Congress  in  1950.  the  FFA 
program  has  from  the  start  stressed 
leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizen- 
ship. As  students  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture programs,  these  young  men  and 
women  are  prepared  with  the  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  and  practical  skills  of 
agriculture— an  industry  at  the  heart- 
beat of  the  world:  providing  food  and 
fiber  for  all  people. 

The  FFA  is  an  organization  open  to 
any  student  who  is  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  public  second- 
ary schools,  area  vocational  education 
centers,  and  State  vocational  technical 
schools;  however.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  15,049  young  men  and 
women  who  comprise  Kentucky's  FFA 
organization.  This  year.  Kentucky's 
162  chapters  will  participate  in  project 
"operation  identification."  This  proj- 
ect will  involve  Kentucky  FFA  chap- 
ters' cooperation  with  Kentucky  State 
Police,  County  Farm  Bureaus,  and  the 
Kentucky  Crime  Prevention  Office  to 
mark  farm  equipment  on  farms  in 
their  local  community. 

National  FFA  activities  for  1980  In- 
clude; the  National  FFA  energy  con- 
servation program,  the  building  our 
American  commimities  program,  and 
the  chapter  farm  safety  program. 

All  these  programs  represent  the 
PFA's  interest  in  preparing  our  young 
people  for  the  future.  Its  activities  are 
specifically  designed  as  part  of  the  in- 
structional program  in  vocational  agri- 
culture. Every  member  of  the  FFA  will 
hot.  of  course,  become  a  farmer  in  the 
futiu%,    but    every    member   will    be 
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equipped  to  handle  a  Job  related  to 
the  broad  field  of  agriculture. 

National  FFA  Week  affords  us  aU  an 
opportunity  to  better  witness  the  fine 
work  of  these  young  men  and  women, 
and  to  salute  this  splendid  organiza- 
tion on  the  unlimited  agricultural  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  by  its 
membership.  To  all  of  my  young 
friends  in  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  I  offer  them  my  congratula- 
tions on  their  past  accomplishments, 
and  my  continued  support  as  they  pre- 
pare for  progress.* 


A  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rose- 
marie  Ferrara  of  Alamogordo.  N.  Mex.. 
is  the  New  Mexico  winner  in  this 
annual  contest  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Rosemarie's 
speech  pays  tribute  to  all  the  young 
people  over  the  centuries  who  have  de- 
fended the  freedoms  of  this  great 
Nation,  and  points  out  that  each  new 
generation  has  the  responsibility  of 
freedom. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
the  remarks  of  this  outstanding  young 
lady  from  New  Mexico: 

Mt  Role  in  Amekica's  Future 

Before  dawn,  before  the  sun  has  kissed 
the  earth,  A  light  flickers  against  the  night 
sky.  Presently,  a  figure  runs  over  the  hills 
of  Oreece.  A  youth  thinly  clad,  skin  shining 
with  the  labor  of  his  task,  clutches  in  his 
hand,  the  torch.  The  flame  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  many  runners,  before 
reaching  those  of  this  young  Greek.  Proud 
of  his  duty,  he  knows  full  well  the  whole 
task  rests  in  his  hand.  For  he  is  the  anchor- 
man; his  role— to  deliver  this  torch  to  the 
site  of  the  Olympic  Games,  to  light  a  tradi- 
tion that  will  continue  through  the  ages. 

Two  thousand  years  pass,  and  across  miles 
of  land,  another  spark  is  ignited.  Yet  it 
bums  not  in  the  hands  of  men,  but  In  their 
souls.  No  ordinary  flame  is  this,  for  only  the 
most  magnificent  of  fires  motivate  mankind 
to  fight  for  a  cause:  this  fire  bums  through 
injustice  and  slavery,  and  withstands  the  at- 
tacks of  a  world  indifferent  to  human 
rights.  Only  one  fire  created  by  Nature  en- 
dured 200  years  of  pain,  depression,  hard- 
ship, sorrow,  and  war,  and  still  has  the 
power  to  bum  brightly.  That  fire  Is  Free- 
dom. For  centuries  this  fire  has  illuminated 
the  shores  of  America,  lighting  the  way  for 
those  who  have  dreamed  of  a  better  life. 
Yet  recently  many  feel  that  the  fire  of  free- 
dom is  waning  in  the  hands  of  today's 
youth.  They  fear  that  the  blaze  that  once 
brought  warmth  to  so  many  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  burning  out. 

So  many  of  my  elders  have  exposed  me,  as 
a  young  American,  to  these  views.  Yet  I 
lipeak  in  the  hopes  that  these  fallacl^  shall 
be  dispelled.  For  though  I  have  seldom  ex- 
perienced times  of  need,  I  have  seen  the 
faces  of  millions  of  Cambodians,  Vietna- 
mese, and  yes,  even  Americans,  affected  by 
deprivation.  Although  I  have  had  to  fight 
for  my  liberty,  I  know,  that  surrounding  the 
glot>e  are   the  graves  of  the  millions  of 
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Americans  who  died  that  I  might  be  free. 
And  despite  the  fact  that  I  have  never  bad 
my  faith  tried  as  have  the  Americans  being 
persecuted  in  Iran  and  tbitmghout  the 
world.  I  know  that  Aipertca'i  future  lies  in 
the  safekeeping  of  traditions  that  have 
made  her  the  bulwark  of  freedom. 

I  am  aware  of  all  this  and  more;  thia  I 
seek  my  role  In  America's  future— the  role 
of  the  torch  carrier.  John  F.  Kennedy  ad- 
monished, "Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this 
time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that 
the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans." 

Can  I  not  take  his  words  into  my  own 
heart  and  face  the  challenge  set  before  me? 
For  even  in  my  youth.  I  see  that  only  in  the 
eternal  light  of  freedom  can  we  remain  one 
I>eople,  one  nation,  one  America. 

My  responsibilities  in  carrying  this  torch 
are  clear  to  me  and  are  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Nathan  M.  Pusey  in  his  Message  to 
Americans: 

"It  is  our  task  to  keep  alive  in  young 
people  the  courage  to  dare  to  seek  the 
truth,  to  be  free,  to  establish  in  them  a  com- 
pelling desire  to  live  greatly  and  magnani- 
mously." 

Think  not  that  I  am  incapable  of  fulfilling 
this  role,  for  in  me  is  the  spirit  of  the  young 
Greek  who  knew  that  a  tradition  depended 
upon  him.  Burning  deep  within  my  heart  is 
a  fire  fed  by  the  spirits. of  my  forefathers. 
And  I  know  that  the  destiny  of  my  country 
lies  in  the  preservation  of  one  tiny  spark. 

I  am  proud  to  be  that  youth,  running  for 
my  country.  My  torch— freedom:  my  desti- 
nation—the future  of  America. 

Rosemabie  Perkaha.* 


PLO  SUPPORTS  SOVIETS 
INVASION  OF  AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSii  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  to  the  editor  by 
Katherine  Bennett  of  Hanover.  N.H., 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  PLO's  response  to  the  Soviets 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  quite  tell- 
ing. These  terrorist  leaders'  support  for 
the  Soviets  criminal  actions,  clearly 
cited  In  this  letter,  reveals  once  again 
the  truly  abhorrent  nature  of  this  or- 
ganization and  the  Justifiable  opposi- 
tion of  the  Israeli  Government  to 
having  the  PLO  in  control  of  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  River.  The  text  of 
(his  enlightening  letter  follows: 

What  the  PLO  Says  Abottt  Atcranistan 
Hanover.  N.H..  Jan.  22.  1980. 
To  THE  Editor: 

David  Folkerts-Landau  asks,  "What  ex- 
plains the  silence  of  the  PXi.O.  ...  in  the 
face  of  Moscow's  Invasion  of  Afghanistan?" 
[letter  Jan.  201.  In  fact,  a  number  of  PX.O. 
leaders  have  been  quite  vocal— expressing 
total  support  of  the  Soviet  action. 

Farouk  Kaddoumi  said  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria, 
a  few  days  after  the  invasion:  "Thank  God 
for  the  selflessness  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Afghan  people." 

P.L.O.  Information  Director  Yasslr  Rabbo 
said  on  Jan.  8:  "The  Russian  Involvement  in 
Afghanistan  Is  an  important  asset  to  all  rev- 
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olutionary  forces  which  oppose  the  expan- 
sion of  the  American  presence  in  the  Middle 
East." 

And  Bassan  Abu  Sherif  of  the  P.F.L.P. 
(Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 
tine), which  is  tied  to  the  P.L.O.  sai±  "The 
Russians  have  helped  progressive  forces  in 
Afghanistan  to  foil  efforts  by  pro-American 
elements  to  take  control  of  the  country's 
institutions." 

The  question  is  not.  Why  has  the  P.L.O. 
l>een  silent  about  the  invasion?  but  Why  has 
the  press  been  so  silent  about  the  PJj.O. 
response? 

Katherine  Bennett.* 


HARRIET  WIEDER  OUTSTANDmO 
WOMAN  IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  February  14,  Harriet 
Wieder  was  honored  by  a  coalition  of 
labor,  business,  and  community  lead- 
ers in  cooperation  with  Israel's  labor 
federation  Histadrut,  for  her  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  Orange  County, 

Mrs..  Wieder  is  the  first  woman  ever 
to  be  elected  to  the  Orange  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  She  has  served 
this  county  well  since  she  left  Mayor 
Sam  Yorty's  Los  Angeles  office  in 
1973.  Since  that  time,  Harriet  has 
served  as  councilwoman  and  mayor  for 
the  city  of  Huntington  Beach,  and  rep- 
resented the  coimty  on  a  variety  of 
State  and  county  boards. 

She  is  admired  throughout  the 
county  for  her  commitment  to  her 
constituents  and  her  willingness  to  ac- 
tively pursue  their  interests.  She  has 
taken  a  high  profile  on  environmental 
and  consumer  issues  and  her  pursuit 
of  protective  legislation  and  quality 
programs,  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  and  the  community  lead- 
ers of  Orange  County  who  are  honor- 
ing Harriet  Wieder  for  her  many  con- 
tributions as  an  outstanding  woman  in 
government.  We  are  grateful  to  her 
for  her  leadership  and  proud  of  her 
many  accomplishments.* 


LINCOLN  AND  WASHINGTON- 
GIANTS  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OF  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  was  blessed  with  two  giants  for 
freedom— both  bom  in  February- 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln  was  a  saint  among  sin- 
ners, a  giant  among  pygmies.  Obscur- 
ity, poverty,  and  irony  were  his  cre- 
dentials. Son  of  Kentucky  Baptists— 
his  mother  an  orphan— she  died  when 
he  was  10;  his  father  a  poor  itinerant 
backwoods  laborer  who  died  under  the 
press    of    pioneer    hardships.    Other 
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Presidents  were  bom  in  log  cabins  but 
none  ever  moved  so  humbly  in  high 
places.  He  was  a  Mount  Olympus  un- 
derprivileged, unancestored,  and  un- 
known. His  mother's  arms  were  his 
cradle— the  lonely  wilderness  his  play- 
ground. He  was  our  first  President  to 
be  bom  outside  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
Life  was  his  school.  He  was  his  own 
teacher.  He  read  while  he  plowed— and 
the  tree  stumps  heard  more  eloquent 
speeches  than  we  hear  in  Congress 
today. 

Historians  said  he  could  always  cry- 
he  was  moved  by  an  empty  sleeve,  a 
child's  broken  toy.  a  mother's  broken 
heart,  a  nation  of  divided  people. 

He  lived  beyond  his  time— back  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  he  was  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  woman  suffrage 
long  before  it  was  an  issue.  He  was  the 
first  person  in  5,000  years  to  stand 
against  slavery.  His  defeat  for  the 
Senate  in  1858  was  merely  a  Bunker 
Hill,  not  a  Waterloo.  A  mob  waited  for 
him  in  Baltimore,  so  he  secretly  en- 
tered Washington  by  another  route. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address,  Lin- 
coln quoted  the  Bible  three  times  and 
used  the  name  of  God  seven  times. 

Lincoln  died  in  a  tailor  shop— more 
fitting  than  the  White-  House.  When 
he  died,  animosity  turned  to  mourn- 
ing—misunderstanding became  adora- 
tion. 

If  he  were  living  today,  first,  our 
Government  would  spend  within  its 
income;  second,  we  would  never  com- 
promise with  communism:  third,  he 
would  honor  the  ownership  of  proper- 
ty; fourth,  he  would  restore  the  digni- 
ty of  all  people;  and  fifth,  all  religious 
faith  would  be  safe  with  him. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

If  he  were  with  us  today,  he  could 
not  pass  the  physical  to  get  into  the 
Army— bad  chest,  flat  feet,  smallpox, 
false  teeth. 

Three  women  turned  him  down  in 
marriage.  Randolph  betrayed  him. 
Tom  Paine  called  him  "Old  Mutton- 
head." 

Most  of  us  did  not  know  that  Wash- 
ington as  a  fanner  gave  America  its 
first  wheat,  buckwheat,  alfalfa,  and 
crop  rotation. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  at  43,  he 
was  chased  by  five  Royal  Commanders 
for  6  years.  He  evaded  more  armies 
and  acquired  more  territory  for  Amer- 
ica than  Napoleon  ever  possessed. 
When  he  was  President,  there  were 
only  666  men  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

He  bled  to  death  while  being  treated 
for  pneiunonia. 

If  Washington  were  alive,  he  would 
say  again  "Beware  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments." 

The  memory  of  both  Lincoln  and 
Washington  reminds  tis  of  our  giant 
redwoods.  A  few  of  them,  although 
surviving  more  than  5.000  years,  have 
succumbed.  But  like  nations  that  fail 
to  be  strong  both  inside  and  out.  these 
trees  were  not  the  victims  of  snow, 
rain,  storms,  or  weather  but  rather 
from  the  unseen  foes  of  bugs  and  bee- 
tles on  the  inside.  In  these  perilous 
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times,  let  us  be  strong  both  militarily 
and  morally.* 


DEAN  BERGER 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  March  1,  1980,  many 
friends  and  associates  will  gather  to 
honor  Mr.  Dean  Berger  at  the  annual 
Schuylkill  County  Fire  Police  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Berger  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  great  accomplishments 
which  are  well  known  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  certainly  merit  wider  rec- 
ognition. 

Dean  Berger  first  became  involved 
with  the  fire  police  and  the  fire  de- 
partment in  1968  when  he  joined  the 
North  End  Hose  Company  of  Pine 
Grove,  Pa.  In  1970,  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  Fire  Police  Association 
and  has  served  in  this  capacity  ever 
since. 

In  January  1976,  he  was  elected  to 
the  post  of  second  vice  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Police  Association. 
He  held  this  post  for  2  years  and  in 
November  of  1977,  he  was  elected  first 
vice  president  of  this  outstanding  or- 
ganization and  was  sworn  in  at  Eliza- 
bethtown.  Pa.,  in  January  of  1978.  In 
September  of  1979,  at  the  State  meet- 
ing in  Sharon.  Pa.,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Fire  Police  Association.  He  was  sworn 
in  at  the  West  Fall  Fire  Company  in 
Mattamoras,  Pa.  on  November  18. 
1979. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  sending  our  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Dean  Berger  for  the  fine  job  he 
has  done.  His  leadership  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  profession  has  gen- 
erated progress  that  will  only  grow  in 
importance  in  the  coming  years. 

The  members  of  the  Fire  Police  As- 
sociation dedicate  themselves  24  hours 
a  day  to  protecting  our  lives,  our 
homes,  and  our  businesses.  Dean 
Berger  is  a  very  special  man  in  a  very 
special  profession.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

*  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23  we  mark  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  Estonian  independence.  Esto- 
nia achieved  its  modem  status  as  an 
independent  nation  on  February  23, 
1918.  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I 
and  the  Russian  Revolution.  It  re- 
tained its  freedom  for  over  20  years 
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until  Soviet  troops  annexed  it  forcibly 
together  with  the  other  Baltic  repub- 
lics in  1940. 

The  Soviet  invasion  in  1940  was  jus- 
tified imder  the  pretext  of  a  friend- 
ship treaty  between  Estonia  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  under  the  pretext 
of  a  similar  friendship  treaty  that  the 
most  recent  nation,  Afghanistan,  was 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  national  freedom  through 
Soviet  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  nations 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  captive  na- 
tions before  we  realize  that  the  Soviets 
mean  what  they  say?  They  intend  to 
destroy  us  and  our  way  of  life.  They 
intend  to  bring  the  whole  world  under 
Communist  domination  and,  more  spe- 
cifically, under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  proud  and  ancient  people  of  Es- 
tonia have  much  to  tell  us  about  what 
it  means  to  live  under  Soviet  rule.  It 
means  the  deprivation  of  all  natiiral 
freedoms  and  the  imposition  of  a 
harsh  totalitarian  regime  which  is 
afraid  of  free  thought  and  free  speech 
and  all  other  forms  of  freedom. 

It  means  also  the  existence  of  a 
regime  which  is  a  standing  threat  to 
its  neighbors,  and  must— in  the  nature 
of  things— be  a  standing  threat  to  its 
neighbors  because  to  remain  at  peace 
is  to  display  its  economic  and  moral 
failures  to  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Estonian  people 
are  free  in  spirit  even  though  they 
remain  subjugated  by  Soviet  troops. 
We  owe  them  a  debt-of  fidelity  for 
their  endurance.  We  must  remember 
their  trials  and  resolve  not  only  to 
resist  future  Soviet  aggression,  but 
also  to  hasten  the  day  when  all  the  na- 
tions now  under  the  Soviet  yoke  will 
be  free. 

That  is  not  an  impossible  dream  be- 
cause our  system  and  our  values  are 
superior  to  the  Soviets'  system  and 
values.  If  we  doubt  this,  we  need  only 
ask  the  people  of  Estonia.* 


APO  PRIVILEGES  FOR 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

*  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  continue  presenting  the 
issues  which  confront  U.S.  citizens 
living  overseas  as  defined  by  the 
American  citizens  abroad. 

The  material  follows: 
Issue  No.  11 

Short  Title:  APO  Privileges  for  American 
Schools  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Unlike  many 
other  countries,  the  United  States  provides 
almost  no  assistance  at  all  for  educating  the 
children  of  private  citizen  Americans 
abroad.  One  practice  had  been  permitted  to 
evolve,  however,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  With  DOD  In- 
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dulgence,  a  number  of  overseas  American 
schools  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  usage  of 
the  Military  Postal  Service  (MPS)  whereby 
educational  materials  could  be  sent  at  low 
cost  from  the  United  States  to  the  overseas 
school  locations. 

In  March,  1978,  in  an  economy  move, 
DOD  abruptly  terminated  this  indulgence 
and  forced  a  number  of  overseas  schools  to 
undergo  severe  hardship  in  their  operations 
through  extra  cost  in  obtaining  educational 
materials,  and  extra  time  due  to  the  fre- 
quent inefficiencies  of  the  foreign  postal 
systems  that  were  henceforth  used. 

ACA's  question:  Why,  in  the  name  of 
small  scale  economies,  should  it  be  the  chil- 
dren who  have  to  suffer  abroad? 

The  President's  reply:  "Because  the  MPS 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  active  U.S.  Armed  Forces  deployed 
abroad,  the  Defense  Department  decided  to 
delete  from  the  list  of  eligible  users  of  the 
system  all  individuals  and  organizations  not 
operating  in  direct  support  of  the  Defense 
mission.  The  non-Defense  Department  tu- 
ition fee  schools  were  only  one  group  among 
the  several  organizations  eliminated  from 
the  list  of  eligible  users.  The  Defense  De- 
partment's action  also  reflected  the  views  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  which  had  recommended 
"that  the  Department  of  Defense  in  concert 
with  the  Postal  Service  take  the  necessary 
action  to  insure  that  each  user  of  the  MPS 
will  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  system."  A  significant  consideration 
affecting  the  Defense  decision  in  this 
matter  was  the  fact  that  dependent  children 
of  military  personnel  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment employees  in  these  schools  frequently 
represent  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment." 

Having  justified  the  DOD  policy,  the 
President  nevertheless  convinced  DOD  to 
modify  its  stand.  The  President  further  re- 
ported: "Although  the  curtailment  of  MPS 
service  applied  to  all  non-Defense  tuition 
fee  schools,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  that  these  schools,  having  Defense 
Department  and  other  U.S.  Government  de- 
pendents enrolled,  are  authorized  to  use  th' 
MPS  for  first  class  letter  mail  weighing  less 
than  sixteen  ounces  and  containing  official 
school  correrspondence.  test  materials,  stu- 
dent records,  etc.  In  addition,  the  Defense 
Department  has  agreed  to  continue  to 
review  individual  requests  for  reinstatement 
of  full  service  based  upon  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances." 

Subsequent  to  ACA's  request  for  redress 
the  situation  has  improved.  But,  there  are  a 
number  of  further  considerations  that  need 
to  be  addressed. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  The  new  DOD 
policy  consists  of  a  willingness  to  extend 
limited  MPS  services  to  tuition  fee  schools 
abroad  if  such  schools  have  among  their  en- 
rolled students  dependents  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  or  of  other  employees  of  the 
Government.  Why  is  the  United  States  con- 
tinuing to  make  a  distinction  l)etween  bu- 
reaucrats and  those  in  the  private  sector? 

It  might  be  suggested  that  DOD  is  not  the 
relevant  department  of  the  Government  to 
provide  services  to  all  Americans  abroad. 
But  that  would  not  coincide  with  recent 
Congressional  action  making  DOD  the  prin- 
cipal responsible  body  for  administering  the 
overseas  election  provisions  whereby  all  U.S. 
citizens  abroad  can  vote  in  VS.  Federal 
Elections. ' 

Further,  if  DOD  is  not  the  relevant  body, 
why  is  not  some  similar  form  of  postal  as- 
sistance offered  to  help  facilitate  the  educa- 
tion of  American  children  abroad?  Large 
sums  of  Federal  money  are  given  to  individ- 
ual States  each  year  to  supplement  local 
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revenues  for  educational  purposes.  Why 
could  not  some  modest  sums  be  allocated  to 
help  children  abroad? 

Finally,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the 
President  used  the  necessity  for  all  of  those 
enjoying  the  MPS  services  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  this  system  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  eliminating  overseas  schools  from 
among  the  MPS  beneficiaries.  It  does  not 
seem  to  follow  that  using  the  MPS  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  eligible  organi- 
zations implied  in  any  way  that  the  schools 
were  not  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share.  We 
wonder  why  this  particular  comment  was 
appended  to  the  President's  statement? 

ACA  asks  why  the  United  States  favors 
some  children  and  discriminates  against 
others  overseas  for  this  assistance  to  their 
education?  Why  are  not  all  American  chil- 
dren equally  deserving  of  assistance  abroad? 

Issue  No.  12 

Short  title:  Educational  Allowances  for 
U.S.  Government  Employees  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Government 
employees  must  send  their  children  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  schools  where  they 
exist  abroad.  Only  in  cases  where  no  such 
schools  are  available  can  government  de- 
pendents have  their  tuitions  and  fees  reim- 
bursed lor  attending  private  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

Some  government  employees  feel  that  this 
does  not  allow  their  chfldren  a  free  choice 
of  educational  opportunity. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment not  allow  a  greater  freedom  of 
choice  for  dependent  children  in  their 
schooling  abroaiid? 

The  Presidents  reply:  "The  choice  afford- 
ed employees  abroad  where  Defense  school; 
exist  is  the  same  as  the  choice  they  would 
face  at  home,  namely,  either  to  utilize  a 
publicly-supported  school  at  no  direct  cost 
or  a  reimbursed  cost  or  to  pay  for  attend- 
ance at  a  private  or  other  school  not  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  Education 
allowances  are  provided  only  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  such  choice." 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Why  does  the 
Government  not  consider  giving  greater 
leeway  to  dependents  of  Government  em- 
ployees abroad  in  the  selection  of  the  school 
most  appropriate  for  their  children? 

In  this  regard  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  a  number  of  other  countries  have 
found  a  method  for  subsidizing,  at  least  in 
part,  the  education  of  many  children  of  pri- 
vate sector  citizens  by  sending  the  govern- 
ment dependents  to  private  schools  that 
have  been  organized  abroad. 

We  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
equitable  in  terms  of  the  disbursements  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  have  as  few  DOD 
schools  as  possible,  and  only  in  the  case  of 
situations  where  there  is  no  possible  local 
American  school  that  could  be  created.  Get- 
ting DOD  out  of  the  education  business 
would  permit  much  greater  flexibility  In 
having  the  Government  help  all  Americans 
educate  their  children  abroad.  The  United 
States  could  then  follow  the  lead  of  such 
countries  as  France  and  West  Germany 
whereby  the  Government  would  offer  subsi- 
dies to  help  construct  private  schools 
abroad,  help  operate  them  and  help  find 
staff  for  them. 

ACA  would  like  to  think  that  some  way 
could  be  found  to  make  the  educational 
facilities  abroad  available  on  an  equitable 
basis  for  all  American  children.  It  might 
also  improve  the  impression  of  choice  and 
control  that  Government  families  feel  they 
exercise  over  their  children's  schooling 
also.* 
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PROHIBrr  PERSONAL  USE  OP 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 


HERBERT  L  HARRIS  D 

OF  VIRGIHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember, as  we  rushed  to  complete  leg- 
islative business  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passed  legislation  to  clean  up  Federal 
campaign  practices. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  bill— 
(H.R.  5010)— simplified  reporting  and 
record  iLeeping  requirements,  expand- 
ed the  role  of  political  parties,  and  in- 
creased grassroots  participation  in 
Federal  campaigns.  I  agreed  with  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  that  these 
provisions  represented  needed  im- 
provements in  Federal  campaign  laws. 
In  light  of  the  upcoming  elections, 
timely  implementation  of  such  re- 
forms was,  and  is,  essential. 

But  what  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  not  have  realized  was  that,  in 
passing  this  legislation,  we  created  a 
loophole  to  benefit  the  current  434 
Members  of  this  House.  Under  the  act. 
Members  who  talce  office  after  Janu- 
ary 8,  1980,  are  prohibited  from  con- 
verting leftover  campaign  funds  to 
personal  use,  but  Members  elected 
prior  to  that  date  may,  upon  retire- 
ment, pocket  surplus  campaign  funds. 
In  effect,  we  have  created  a  camou- 
flaged pension  plan  for  those  of  us 
who  now  hold  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
close  this  loophole.  My  bill  would 
remove  that  clause  in  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  which,  in 
effect,  exempts  sitting  Members  of  the 
House  from  the  ban  on  conversion  of 
campaign  funds. 

There  is  no  justification  for  allowing 
Congressmen  and  Congresswomen  to 
build  a  cash  retirement  fund  with 
campaign  contributions.  The  prohibi- 
tion on  personal  use  of  campaign 
funds  should  be  universal— applied  to 
former,  present  and  future  Members 
of  this  House. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  permit- 
ting current  Members  of  the  House  to 
use  campaign  funds  for  personal  en- 
richment. I  hope  the  House  will  act 
promptly  to  close  this  loophole  before 
the  next  election.* 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK'S 
OUTSTANDING  WOMEN 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OF  HEW  YORK 

nf  THE  HonsE  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  for 
the  past  30  years,  the  Syracuse  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  has  joined 
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with  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  to 
salute  the  Central  New  York  area's 
most  outstanding  community  leaders 
among  women  who  have  disting\iished 
themselves  in  specialized  fields.  The 
recipients  of  this  honor  are  chosen  an- 
nually by  a  select  panel  from  hun- 
dreds of  nominees,  and  designated  as 
Women  of  Achievement. 

Announcement  of  the  winners  on 
New  Year's  Day  and  the  gala  awards 
luncheon  in  February  have  become  a 
Syracuse  tradition;  and  a  public  salute 
before  this  honorable  body  to  the 
Women  of  Achievement,  to  the  Syra- 
cuse Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  has 
become  a  Washington  tradition  I  am 
proud  to  continue  today. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  share  with  you  a 
community's  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Women  of  Achievement 
for  1979: 

Margaret  Daly,  All-fime;  Molly 
Broad,  Career;  Lorraine  Caruso. 
Music:  Karin  Franklin.  Communica- 
tions; Charlotte  Hillsberg,  Health; 
Shirley  Jefferson,  Citizenship;  Lor- 
raine Merrick,  Education;  Kay  Nau- 
mann.  Volunteer  Leadership;  Ann  Pie- 
trafesa.  Social  Service;  Maria  Russell. 
Public  Relations;  and  Bonnie  Totten, 
Religion. 

Central  New  York  is  a  finer  place  to 
live  because  of  the  dedication  and  skill 
of  many  women,  but  these  11,  guests 
of  honor  at  the  annual  Women  of 
Achievement  awards  luncheon  in 
Syracuse,  February  14,  are  special.* 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  EN- 
DORSES $75  MILLION  AID  TO 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week,  the  House  will  consider  the 
Special  Central  American  and  Carib- 
bean Security  Assistance  Act  of  1979. 
The  bill  authorizes  $70  million  for 
concessionary  loans  to  finance  imports 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services  to  be  used  In 
rebuilding  the  Nicaraguan  economy, 
and  to  generate  local  currency  for  re- 
construction activities.  The  remaining 
$5  million  is  allotted  for  grants  for  ag- 
ricultural, technical,  and  educational 
assistance. 

An  editorial  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  concludes  that  "the  future  is 
resolutely  uncertain"  in  Nicaragua, 
but  "there  are  reasons  to  go  ahead 
with  the  aid." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nicaragua  Is  in  the 
midst  of  the  process  of  rebuilding  the 
nation  after  its  revolution.  The  money 
In  this  bUl  will  add  to  the  internation- 
al effort  to  help  get  Nicaragua  back  on 
its  feet. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
points  to  the  many  conflicting  attl- 
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tudes  in  the  United  States  about  the 
aid  package  and  concludes  that  the  aid 
will  support  our  best  interests. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  aid  package  to  Nicaragua  and  to 
read  the  editorial  that  follows: 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Feb.  19. 

1980] 

Centrai,  Am^ricam'Crance 

Seven  months  ago,  Sandinist  rebels 
overthrew  the  Nicaraguan  regime  of  Anasta- 
slo  Somoza.  At  the  time  there  were  two 
competing  views  here  in  the  U.S.  about 
what  it  was  all  going  to  mean.  One  was  that 
nothing  was  going  on  except  a  justifiable 
rebellion  by  indigenous  freedom  fighters 
against  Somoza's  U.S. -supported  corruption. 
The  other  was  that  Nicaragua  harf  had  a 
Cuban-sponsored  revolution  and  was  on  its 
Inexorable  way  to  Cuban-style  Communism. 
Events  still  haven't  provided  a  judgment  on 
which  version  was  correct.  But  soon  we're 
going  to  have  to  make  some  decisions  about 
our  policy  towards  Nicaragua  anyway. 

Right  now  there's  an  administration-spon- 
sored bill  In  the  Congress  to  lend  the  Nlca- 
raguans  $70  million  and  give  them  another 
$5  million  In  grants.  The  aid  is  meant  to 
enable  the  country,  especially  Its  still-sub- 
stantial private  sector,  to  restore  an  econo- 
my ravaged  by  the  civil  war.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  passed  the  Senate  but  Is  in 
some  trouble  In  the' House:  A  number  of 
Representatives  are  gloomily  contending 
that  the  money  can't  stop  Nicaragua  from 
becoming  a  totalitarian  state  and  then 
Americas  enemy.  They  point  to  the  Sandi- 
nists'  recent  abstention  in  the  UN  vote  on 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 
anti-American  rhetoric  that  the  Nicaraguans 
delivered  along  with  their  expression  of 
neutrality. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  aid  package  answer 
that  Nicaragua  isn't  Casiroite  now,  but  it 
may  well  become  so  if  we  don't  help  out 
with  the  economic  crisis.  It's  nice  to  see  that 
for  once  both  sides  in  the  debate  are  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  Conmiunist  designs 
and  the  possibility  of  a  Conmiunist  triumph. 
But  so  far  the  evidence  is  still  mixed. 

On  the  one  hand,  even  apart  from  the 
antl-U.S.  language  there  are  some  disturb- 
ingly familiar  signs:  substantial  expropri- 
ations of  businesses  and  personal  wealth,  a 
steady  exodus  by  the  middle  classes,  the 
presence  of  Cuban  "reading  teachers,"  con- 
tinued postponement  of  elections,  and  the 
appearance  of  powerful  Sandinist  Defense 
Committees,  a  network  of  neighborhood 
"cells"  on  the  Cuban  model  that  dispense 
supplies  and  propaganda  and  enforce  man- 
datory attendance.  On  the  other,  the  gov- 
enmient  has  avoided  massively  vindictive 
revolutionary  Justice.  It  continues  to  ex- 
press respect  for  the  role  of  the  Church  and 
the  private  sector,  and  hasn't  really 
clamped  down  on  freedom  of  expression. 
And  it  hasn't  gone  into  the  business  of  sub- 
verting its  neighbors. 

In  short,  the  future  ia  resolutely  uncer- 
tain; and.  that  being  the  case,  there  are  rea- 
sons to  go  ahead  with  the  aid.  For  one 
thing,  Nicaragua  still  has  some  objective 
characteristics— Its  middle  class  for  in- 
stance—that make  its  prospects  brighter 
than  those  of  other  Central  American  na- 
tions. For  another,  the  rising  level  of  con- 
flict in  nearby  countries  like  Guatemtda  and 
El  Salvador  make  this  a  specially  poor  time 
to  cut  our  ties  to  the  region. 

And  finally,  there  Is  a  Judgment  we  have 
to  make  about  the  attitude  this  country  Is 
going  to  take  towards  the  uncertain  course 
of  history  in  this  region— whether  we  are 
going  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  we  have 
been  defeated  or  whether  we  will  take  some 
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chances,  even  relative  long  shots,  to  try  and 
avoid  the  debacle.* 


WINNING  SPEECH  FROM 
MINNESOTA 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  record  a  fine  and  thoughtful 
speech  by  a  young  man  from  Minne- 
sota. I  think  that  his  words  reflect  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  America's 
young  people  as  they  face  the  complex 
challenges  of  the  future. 

The  speech  of  Christopher  Paul  Eld 
follows: 
:;hristopher  Paul  Eid.  Minnesota,  Winner. 

1979-80     V.P.W.     Voice     of     Democracy 

Scholarship  Program 

There's  an  old  Chinese  prayer  that  says: 

I  am  not  everyone. 

But  I  am  one. 

I  csinnot  do  everything. 

But  I  can  do  something. 

What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do. 

And,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  I  will  do. 

I  think  that  prayer  Is  really  neat.  It  re- 
lates in  some  ways  to  the  sometlmes-not-so- 
obvious  fact:  that  America's  future  Is  my 
future.  If  I  want  to  have  some  say  In  It,  I 
can't  Just  sit  back  and  "rock  my  life  away," 
as  one  television  commercial  so  aptly  puts 
it.  Whoever  wrote  that  prayer— whether  it 
was  a  Chinese  emperor— or  priest — or 
farmer— or  housewife— knew  that  there  is 
always  going  to  be  someone,  somewhere— 
who  Is  going  to  stand  up  and  start  to  pull 
our  country  out  of  the  mess  it  Is  In  right 
now.  Someone,  somewhere— who  will  start 
solving  our  unemployment,  our  Inflation, 
and  our  crime.  At  least  that's  what  the  his- 
tory books  have  always  told  us! 

That  reminds  me  of  a  game  they  taught 
us  to  play  in  Kindergarten:  "Follow  the 
Leader."  We  played  a  game  of  our  choice 
twice  a  week,  and  our  teacher  would  always 
start  our  favorite  game  by  doing  something 
for  us  all  to  Imitate,  like  clapping  three 
times,  or  hopping  on  one  foot.  She  would  do 
some  pretty  silly  things,  but  we  all  loved  It! 
Well,  on  one  of  our  game  days  we  had  a  sub- 
stitute teacher— and  she  wasn't  about  to 
squat  down  and  quack  like  a  duck!  But  the 
game  was  fun,  usually.  It  would  be  great  If  I 
could  say  that  I  got  up  and  started  the 
game,  but  then  It  was  only  Kindergarten, 
and  that  would  have  been  very  unlikely. 
When  you  think  about  It,  though,  that 
thought  Is  very  scary.  Inadvertently,  they 
were  training  us  to  be  stick-ln-the-mud  mon- 
keys, all  followers,  with  not  one  Harriet 
Tubman,  the  great  slave  leader— type  In  the 
group.  But  wait  a  minute!  Is  that  all  that 
bad?  Actually,  the  possibilities  could  be  fan- 
tastic! What  would  happen  If  ...  I  became 
a  member  of  my  high  school  student  coun- 
cil?, and  what  If  ...  I  got  Involved  with  our 
school  spirit  committee?,  and  what  If  ...  I 
got  my  church  group  together  to  clean  up 
the  local  park?,  and  what  If  ...  I  should  or- 
ganize some  of  my  fellow  college  students  to 
put  on  an  Ice  cream  social  at  the  nursing 
tiome?,  and  what  if  ...  I  should  get  a  job 
where  I  can  research  the  possibility  of  a 
new  energy  source  for  our  future?,  and  what 
If ...  I  should  discover  it!,  and  what 
If  ...  I  should  help  start  a  fund  drive  for 
the  needy?,  and  what  if  ...  I  should  run 
for  Presf^entl  and  .  .  .  boy,  that  last  one 
sounds  pretty  far-fetched  for  a  little  kid 
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who  can't  even  tlgure  out  quadratic  equar 
tions  yet.  But  someone  has  to  do  It,  and  I 
can  name  off  thirty-nine  people  who  have 
had  the  guts  to  shoot  for  the  top,  from 
Washington— to  Lincoln— to  Carter,  and 
those  are  just  the  winners,  too!  The  point  is, 
though,  I  woiUdn't  have  to  accomplish  all  of 
this.  Once  the  ball  is  rolling,  everyone  will 
be  involved,  and  America's  future  will  be 
our  future.  By  the  time  that  happens,  my 
generation  would  change  Into  a  generation 
of  leaders,  rather  than  one  of  just  followers. 
Now,  I  can  see  that  someone  really  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about  when  they 
said  that  every  cloud  has  a  sliver  Unjng,  and 
that  the  problems  of  today  are  really  only 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  My  teacher 
really  was  smart  In  teaching  us  "Follow  the 
Leader."  If  I  want  to  make  something  of  my 
future,  I'm  going  to  have  to  make  the  histo- 
ry books  come  true,  and  do  everything  I  can 
do.  And  do-you-know-what?  By  the  Grace  of 
God— I  will  do!* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMENDATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Saturday.  February  9,  it  was  my 
honor  to  present  a  congressional  com- 
mendation to  Mr.  Paul  Kurisky,  a 
member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  859,  who 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  at 
only  14  years  of  age. 

Paul,  son  of  Jo  Ann  and  George 
Kurisky,  resides  In  Phoenix,  Md.,  and 
attends  Calvert  Hall  High  School  on 
an  academic  scholarship.  He  is  inter- 
ested In  swimming,  tennis,  and  cross- 
country nmning.  He  won  his  letter  in 
cross-country  running  at  Calvert  Hall 
earlier  this  year. 

Paul  has  advanced  inrough  various 
leadership  positions  In  scouting,  in- 
cluding assistant  patrol  leader,  patrol 
leader,  scribe,  and  assistant  senior 
patrol  leader. 

Awards  were  also  given  to: 

Chris  Benish— First  Class  Scout, 
First  Aid  Merit  Badge. 

Nick  Gounaris— Rrst  Clsiss  Scout. 

David  Roll— Second  Class  Scout. 

Steve  Wlsel— Plrst  Class  Scout. 

As  a  former  Boy  Scout,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  congratulating 
these  young  men  for  their  achieve- 
ments.* 


MO-nON  TO  INSTRUCT 
WINDFALL  PROFITS  CONFEREES 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuseday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  In  voting  to  instruct  the  conferees 
on  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  bill  to 
accept  tax  credits  for  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternative  energy  develop- 
ment. 
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The  House  has  been  criticized  for 
talking  a  lot  about  alternative  energy 
and  conservation  but  doing  nothing 
about  it.  This  may  be  the  only  oppor- 
tunity we  will  have  to  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  alternative  energy  develop- 
ment and  meaningful  conservation  ini- 
tiatives, including:  Passive  solar 
energy;  gasohol;  wood  energy;  small 
scale  hydroelectric  energy;  conserva- 
tion and  solar  credits  for  landlords; 
<ind  other  equally  valuable  alternative 
energy  technologies  and  conservation 
Initiatives. 

These  initiatives  are  contained  in  a 
Senate  passed  section  of  the  bill.  The 
House  has  never  had  a  chance  to  vote 
for  or  against  these  measures  because 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, after  holding  hearings,  chose  to  go 
straight  to  conference  rather  than  re- 
porting to  the  full  House  a  bill  direct- 
ing how  the  windfall  profit  revenues 
should  be  spent. 

These  instructions,  if  fully  carried 
out,  will  only  affect  some  11  percent  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  revenues. 

By  bypassing  the  House  and  going 
straight  to  conference  the  House  has 
been  denied  a  chance  to  insure  that 
the  proceeds  from  this  tax  will  be  used 
to  reduce  our  dangerous  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  I  cir- 
culated on  this  topic  last  week  with  a 
dozen  of  my  colleagues: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  13,  19S0. 

Dear  Colleague:  On  Thursday  evening, 
February  7th,  House  conferees  on  the  Wlnd- 
fall  Profit  Tax  bill  voted  9  to  4  to  oppose 
any  and  all  energy  tax  credits.  They  then 
went  on  to  kill  Senate  amendments  relative 
to  credits  for  passive  solar  energy,  heat 
pumps,  electric  cars,  wood-burning  stoves 
and  furnaces,  more  efficient  gas  and  oil  boil- 
ers and  furnaces,  and  extension  of  credit  eli- 
gibility to  landlords.  Still  other  credits 
which  are  liable  to  be  killed  or  greatly  re- 
duced before  the  conference  is  finished 
relate  to  gasohol,  wuid.  cogeneration,  hy- 
droelectricity.  geothermal  energy,  and  solid 
waste  power  generation. 

Because  the  full  House  was  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  take  up  the  crucial  issue  of 
what  to  do  with  the  revenues  from  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax.  we  believe  some 
action  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  was  in- 
tended largely  as  a  method  to  aid  in  the  uti- 
lization of  alternative  sources  of  energy  and 
energy  conservation.  Several  studies  have 
determined  that  tax  credits  are  an  invalu- 
able way  to  accomplish  this. 

We  intend  to  introduce  a  motion  early 
next  week  to  instruct  conferees.  The  motion 
will  instruct  House  conferees  to  recede  and 
concur  with  Senate  amendments  on  residen- 
tial and  business  energy  credits,  which 
would  promote  the  use  of  alternative 
sources  of  energj".  The  total  amount  of 
these  credits  is  approximately  $26  billion,  or 
11  percent  of  the  overall  revenues  from  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax.  It  is  a  relatively 
modest  amount  for  steps  aimed  at  cutting 
our  dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

We  hope  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
full  House  ought  to  be  on  record  as  favoring 
these  Important  Incentives  and  that  the 
conferees  ought  to  have  some  Instructions 
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from    their    colleagues    on    these    crucial 

energy  issues. 
Sincerely. 
NORMAii  E.  D' Amours,  James  M.  Jeffords. 
Berkley  Bedell,  Charles  Rose,  Robin 
L.  Beard.  Beverly  B.  Byron.  Parren 
J.  MncHELU  John  B.  Anderson.  James 
Weaver.  Wychb  Powler.  Jr..  Richard 
L.  Ottincer,  James  C.  Cleveland,  and 
Floyd  J.  Ptthiam.* 


E.  R.  BECK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  one  way,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  retirement  of  E.  R.  Beck  from 
the  Lomlta  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a 
permanent  incident.  You  see,  Mr. 
Speaker.  E.  R.  Bedi  retired  from  his 
multifaceted  auto  services  business  in 
December  1966,  only  to  come  out  of  re- 
tirement on  January  1,  1967.  At  that 
time,  E.  R.  Beck  began  his  career  with 
the  Lomita  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
its  chamber  manager. 

All  of  Lomita  knows  E.  R.  Beck, 
since  he  has  lived  there  for  ov^r  SO 
years.  Having  been  bom  and  raised  in 
Texas.  EL  R.  served  in  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  during  World  War  I.  After 
the  war.  he  worked  at  a  variety  of 
jobs,  ranging  from  bank  teller  to  sales- 
man for  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Yet  for  a  large  portion  of  his  life.  E.  R. 
worked  in  the  oil  industry,  starting  out 
at  33  Vt  cents  an  hour  in  1923. 

EL  R.  met  his  wife  Minnie  at  college, 
and  the  two  moved  to  California  in 
1925.  For  20  years  E.  R.  was  employed 
by  the  Shell  Oil  Co..  imtU  the  abrupt 
news  came  from  his  doctor  that  be- 
cause of  heart  trouble  he  had  only  6 
months  ta  live.  EL  R.  and  Minnie  decid- 
ed that  if  he  was  to  die.  he  might  as 
well  die  in  Texas;  they  bought  a  dairy 
farm,  where  much  to  everyone's  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  E.  R.  regained  his 
health.  The  family  later  returned  to 
the  south  bay  area,  where  E.  R.  and 
his  son  Richard  began  the  first  service 
station/used  car  and  garage  business 
in  Harbor  City.  For  almost  15  years 
E.  R.  served  the  community  and  its 
various  automotive  needs. 

Service  to  the  community  came  not 
only  in  his  business  dealings  with 
south  bay  residents,  but  also  with  his 
membership  in  both  the  Masons  and 
Lions  Clubs.  A' Mason  back  in  Texas, 
E.  R.  Joined  the  Lomita  Chapter  of 
the  Masons.  As  a  member  of  the 
Harbor  City-Lomita  Lions  Club.  E.  R. 
served  as  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
president.  He  is  known  to  all  as  "Mr. 
Lion,"  and  Just  last  month  was  hon- 
ored with  the  Lions  Club  Internation- 
al life  membership  award. 

When  E.  R.  Joined  the  Lomita 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  its  chamber 
manager  back  in  1967.  his  coming  out 
of  retirement  was  actually  a  new  chan- 
nel for  his  many  talents  and  abundant 
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energy.  All  of  Lomita  felt  his  presence, 
as  he  has  an  excellent  memory  and 
never  hesitated  to  press  anyone  and 
everyone  into  service  for  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  E.  R. 
helped  keep  the  chamber  going,  and 
kept  everyone  on  their  toes.  If  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done.  E.  R.  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  project  off 
the  ground  and  making  sure  that  it 
was  completed,  for  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  E.  R.  looked  out  for 
the  city's  welfare  at  every  turn,  dili- 
gently keeping  informed  as  to  every 
aspect  of  life  in  Lomita.  Relations  be- 
tween the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  city  council  are  harmonious  in  no 
small  part  because  of  his  efforts  and 
dedication. 

Such  dedication  is  also  clearly  evi- 
dent to  his  dear  wife.  Minnie.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Suncfiiy.  February 
17,  marked  the  57th  wedding  anniver- 
sary of  this  couple.  There  are  not 
many  relationships  that  last  even  half 
as  long;  thus,  such  an  event  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  glowing  tribute  to  both 
these  fine  people. 

When  E.  R.  retires  from  the  Lomita 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  June  1, 
1980,  he  and  Minnie  plan  to  travel. 
They  are  both  living  testimony  to  the 
caliber  of  people  I  am  proud  to  claim 
as  constituents  of  my  district.  Al- 
though we  will  miss  them  while  they 
are  away,  my  wife.  Lee.  and  I  extend 
to  both  of  them  the  most  wonderful  of 
travels,  and  to  their  daughter-in-law 
Leona  and  grandchildren  Linda  and 
Darrel,  a  life  of  successes  and  accom- 
plishments equal  to  those  of  E.  R. 
Beck.* 


©BERLIN  STUDENTS  FOLLOW 
SLAVE  UNDERGROUND  RAIL- 
ROAD ROUTE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  during  this 
month,  which  is  Black  History  Month. 
I  can  report  to  my  colleagues  an  event 
which  has  recaptured  the  dreams  and 
achievements  of  black  people  in  this 
country.  The  actions  of  nine  black 
Oberlin  College  students  have  under- 
scored the  fervor  and  quest  for  free- 
dom of  black  slaves  in  this  country  in 
the  1800's  while  simultaneously  outlin- 
ing the  challenges  for  blaclcs  in  the 
future. 

On  January  2.  1980,  Richard  Little- 
John.  Lester  Barclay.  Adrian  Banks, 
Herman  Beavers.  Gale  Ellison.  Larry 
Spinks.  David  Hoard,  George  Bam- 
well,  and  Marzella  Player  embarked  on 
a  420-mile  Journey  from  Greenberg. 
Ky..  to  Oberlin  College  tracing  the  un- 
dergroimd  railroad  route  many  slaves 
took  to  gain  freedom.  Conceived  as  a 
winter  term  project  and  financed  by 
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the  National  EIndowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, the  project  t>ecame  more 
than  a  university  requirement— it 
became  a  symbolic  Journey. 

This  trip  underscored  the  violations 
of  civil  and  human  rights  that  early 
Americans  inflicted  on  black  slaves.  It 
also  emphasized  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination of  this  race  of  people  to,  as 
the  old  spiritual  goes,  "steal  away"  to 
freedom. 

The  ambitious  young  people  donned 
the  slave  clothes  of  their  ancestors. 
They  walked  about  17  miles  per  day 
and  whenever  possible,  ate  the  same 
type  of  food.  They  slept  in  many  of 
the  same  places  slaves  traveling  the 
underground  railroad  did  sacrificing 
the  convenience  of  warmth  and  com- 
fort in  the  pursuit  of  their  goal. 

All  too  vividly  like  their  forebears,  on 
a  couple  of  occasions  they  were  har- 
assed by  people.  But.  they  were  never 
deterred  from  their  goal. 

It  is  particularly  gratif^ng  for  me 
that  these  young  people  undertook 
this  project.  The  slaves  and  the  early 
freedom  fighters  are  dead  now.  These 
young  people  are  our  investment  in 
the  future.  They  have  proven  to  me 
that  they  possess  the  vitality  and  te- 
nacity to  continue  the  struggle  on 
behalf  of  blacks,  the  poor,  and  other 
minorities  in  this  country. 

When  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  spoke  of  the 
"talented  tenth."  I  am  confident  that 
he  was  referring  to  young  people  of 
the  caliber  and  determination  of  these 
Oberlin  students.  Similtirly.  I  know 
that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and 
Langston  Hughes'  inspirational  words 
on  equality  and  dreams  somehow 
spurred  these  young  people  on.  Final- 
ly, I  know  that  Sojoumer  Truth  must 
have  nurtured  the  hope  that  fine 
young  people  like  the  Oberlin  students 
would  continue  her  tireless  Journey  to 
freedom. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  com- 
mending these  young  people.  I  am  en- 
tering several  newspaper  articles 
about  this  journey  in  the  Record. 

Nine  Students  Complete  Slave  Trek 
(By  Jane  M.  Littleton) 

Ice  clung  to  George  Barnwell's  eyelasnes 
and  to  Herm  Beavers'  and  David  Hoard's 
mustaches;  their  feet  were  sore,  muscles 
ached,  but  they  were  free. 

And  so  were  Adrian  Banks,  Marzella 
Player,  Gale  Ellison,  Lester  Barclay.  Rich- 
ard Littlejohn  and  Larry  Spinks. 

The  Oberlin  College  students  returned  to 
campus  yesterday,  completing  their  420-mile 
walk,  a  re-creation  of  an  escape  from  slavery 
via  the  Underground  Railroad  route  that 
thousands  of  fugitive  slaves  used  during  the 
1820s. 

It  had  begun  31  days  ago  in  Greensburg. 
Ry.,  and  had  become  more  than  a  winter 
term  project  for  the  students.  It  had 
become  a  trip  laced  with  pain  and  discour- 
agement at  times,  they  said,  but  definitely  a 
time  to  recommit  themselves  to  making  a 
contribution  to  black  history. 

They  were  welcomed  by  more  thsm  300 
friends,  relatives,  high  school,  elementary 
and  college  students,  faculty  and  three  el- 
derly  black   women,   inclu<nng  97-year-old 
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Rosetta  Lawrence  of  Elyria.  The  elderly 
womenls  parents  were  slaves. 

Like  their  ancestors,  this  group  had  made 
history. 

Hoard,  of  Paoli.  Pa.,  and  conductor  of  the 
group,  said  he  believed  they  had  done  some- 
thing that  had  never  been  attempted 
before. 

'I  think  crossing  the  Ohio  River  was  the 
climax  for  me,  personally,"  said  Barnwell,  a 
junior  from  Clinton.  Md. 

"I  feel  a  tremendous  amount  of  pride.  I'm 
really  proud  to  be  black,"  said  Ms.  Player, 
almost  in  tears.  She  is  from  Reston.  Va. 

As  the  students  trudged  the  last  mile, 
wearing  the  same  baggy,  raggedy  slave 
clothing  they  had  worn  for  a  month,  the  ex- 
citement began  to  mount. 

A  woman  in  a  van  stopped  and  handed 
Barclay,  of  Chicago,  two  bags  of  cookies. 
The  group  was  ahead  of  schedule  so  they 
stopped  inside  a  small  meat  market.  The 
manager  passed  out  cookies,  hot  coffee  and 
orange  drink. 

"How  has  it  been?" 

"It's  been  smooth,  but  cold,"  said  Bam- 
well. 

Since  the  trek  began,  the  students  had 
walked  about  18  miles  a  day  and  on  several 
occasions.  26.  Spinks,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Lit- 
tlejohn, of  Bridgeport,  Co'hn.,  rode  in  a 
camper,  which  carried  food,  blankets  and 
medical  supplies.  It  was  their  responsibility 
to  find  shelter  for  the  walkers. 

Trying  to  be  as  authentic  as  possible,  the 
students  usually  slept  in  barns  or  unheated 
and  often  unfurnished  homes,  many  of 
which  were  historic  landmarks  because  they 
were  original  safe  stops  along  the  Under- 
ground Railroad. 

Yesterday,  as  the  end  of  the  journey 
neared,  some  high  school  pupils  Joined  the 
walk  and  soon  about  100  persons,  young  and 
old.  were  walking  with  them.  Half  a  dozen 
reporters  and  television  cameramen  rode 
atop  a  fire  engine.  The  police  department 
had  roped  off  part  of  the  street  and  the 
crowd  continued  to  swell. 

At  Hamilton  and  N.  Main  streets,  at  the 
hesrt  of  the  campus,  the  walk  was  officially 
over. 

The  students  began  crying,  laughing  and 
hugging  each  other,  friends  and  well-wish- 
ers. A  band  was  playing  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  and  high  school  and  elemen- 
tary students  were  cheering  and  waving  the 
American  flag. 

During  a  brief  ceremony  outside  Hall 
Auditorium  Plaza,  Oberlin  College  Presi- 
dent Emil  C.  Dannenijerg  commended  the 
students  for  what  he  called  a  difficult  task 
well  done. 

Oberlin,  one  of  the  first  colleges  in  the 
country  to  admit  women  and  blacks,  was  an 
important  stopping  point  for  escaping 
slaves. 

During  a  news  conference  the  group 
talked  about  their  encounter  with  a  hostile 
sheriff  in  Brookville,  Ky.  "We  thought  we 
were  going  to  be  arrested,"  said  Beavers,  of 
Maple  Heights. 

Oberlin  Blacks  Near  End  of  421-Mile 
Walk 

Oberlin  (UPIi— Nine  black  students  from 
Oberlin  College  on  Friday  will  complete 
their  420-mile  walk  along  a  major  route  of 
the  Underground  Railroad,  once  used  by 
black  slaves  to  escape  to  freedom. 

The  students  were  in  Mansfield  on 
Monday,  where  they  stayed  in  a  United 
Methodist  Church  and  will  arrive  in  Wel- 
lington tomorrow,  Oberlin  College  spokes- 
woman Carol  Petraidis  said. 

The  students— six  men  and  three  women— 
when  they  left  Greensburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  2,  re- 
tracing the  route  across  the  Ohio  River  and 
into  Ohio.  Eight  of  the  nine  students  have 
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been  walking  while  one  has  driven  a  car 
behind  them. 

Dressed  in  calico  and  burlap  clothing  of 
the  slave  era,  the  students  have  been  spend- 
ing nights  in  churches,  bams  and  private 
homes  made  available  to  them.  They  have 
been  eating  food  typical  of  the  slave  diet,  in- 
cluding grits. 

One  of  the  students  travelling  the  400- 
mile  route  is  Herman  Beavers  of  Maple 
Heights,  a  junior.  He  is  the  only  Ohioan  in 
the  group. 

In  Wellington  the  students  will  stay  in  the 
Russell  Pruitt  Home,  a  local  historic  site. 

When  the  students  arrive  in  Oberlin 
Friday,  they  will  be  met  on  the  edge  of  town 
by  college  students,  local  school  children 
and  other  local  residents,  who  will  accompa- 
ny them  on  the  last  IS  minutes  Of  their 
joumey.  Then  Oberlin  College  President 
Emil  C.  Danenberg  and  Oberlin  City  Man- 
ager Sherry  Shuttles  will  speak  to  them  and 
the  others  present. 

Oberlin  was  the  first  integrated  college  in 
the  United  States.  The  project  is  being 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  National  En- 
dowment of  the  Humanities. 

Oberun  Students  End  Walk  Along  Slave 

Route 

(By  Robert  Sangeorge) 

Oberlin  (UPI).— Joyfully  singing  spiritu- 
als and  dressed  appropriately  for  14-degree 
weather,  nine  black  Oberlin  College  stu- 
dents today  completed  their  420-mile  histor- 
ic retracing  of  the  Underground  Railroad- 
once  used  by  black  slaves  to  escape  to  free- 
dom. 

The  six  men  and  three  women  arrived 
home  to  a  happy  reunion  with  friends  and 
family,  being  greeted  from  their  month-long 
joumey  which  began  in  Greensburg,  Ky.,  by 
a  crowd  of  about  500  i»eople. 

The  only  Ohioan  among  the  nine  students 
is  Herman  Beavers,  a  junior  from  Maple 
Heights; 

"You  have  fired  our  imaginations  and 
given  us  a  renewed  feeling  of  pride  in  our 
Oberlin  heritage,  providing  for  us  a  sense  of 
continuity  with  a  significant  period  in  Ober- 
lin's  past,"  Oberlin  College  President  Emil 
C.  Danenberg  told  the  students. 

The  president  also  noted  Oberlin  was  an 
important  stopping  place  for  slaves  escaping 
from  the  South  before  1860. 

"Today,  Feb.  1,  1980,  yoa  nine  are  a  sym- 
bolic link  with  these  early  Oberlin  stu- 
dents," Danenberg  said.  "Your  project  has 
led  us  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  and  ap- 
preciation for  a  vital  aspect  of  Oberlin  s  his- 
tory." 

City  Manager  Sherry  A.  Suttles  echoed 
Danenberg's  comments. 

"A  way  has  been  paved,  and  you  have 
helped  keep  the  path  open,  by  your  daring 
trek  from  Kentucky  in  the  face  of  inclem- 
ent weather,  meager  traditional  food  and 
hostile  residents  along  the  way,"  Ms.  Suttles 
said.  "We  salute  you." 

Appropriately,  Oberlin  was  the  first  inte- 
grated college  in  the  United  States. 

Eight  of  the  students  made  their  way  on 
foot  across  the  Ohio  river  and  into  Ohio. 
One  drove  a  car  behind  them. 

The  project  received  a  $9,378  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities Youth  Grant  Division  and  was  de- 
signed to  explain  many  of  the  myths  and 
legends  connected  with  the  Underground 
Railroad. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Jan.  19, 19801 
Students  Travel  Underground  Railroad 

(By  Ted  Virostko) 
Hillsboro.  Ohio.— Herman  Beavers,  a  20- 
year-old  government  and  sociology  major  at 
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Oberlin  College,  is  on  a  33-day  adventure  re- 
creating the  underground  railroad  slaves 
used  to  flee  to  freedom. 

"Yes,  ihis  is  an  adventure,"  Beavers  said 
as  he  and  nine  other  participants  in  the 
long  walk  prepared  to  spend  the  night 
here— the  18th  stop— on  their  trip.  It  will 
end  Feb.  3  in  Oberlin. 

"We've  experienced  many  new  things," 
the  1977  graduate  of  Maple  Heights  High 
School  said  in  a  telephone  interview  from 
Highland  House,  a  museum  operated  by  the 
Highland  County  Historical  Society. 

The  10  ^pent  last  night  in  the  museum 
and  today  visited  several  homes  ttiat  "were 
part  underground  railroad  stations,"  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  Rockhold.  society  president. 

The  re-creation  started  Jan.  2  in  Greens- 
burg, Ky.,  and  it  was  only  last  Wednesday 
that  the  group,  which  includes  three  women 
students,  crossed  the  Ohio  River  from 
Dover,  Ky.,  to  Ripley.  Ohio. 

"The  crossing  was  a  good  ext>enence,'' 
Beavers  said.  "It  took  us  atmut  a  half  hour 
to  row  across  the  river.  There  was  a  bunch 
of  school  kids  on  the  bank  cheering  for  us. 
It  was  really  nice." 

Beavers,  whose  family  lives  at  5585 
Garden  St.,  Maple  Heights,  said  there  have 
been  only  two  "bad  or  scarey'  experiences, 
t>oth  in  Kentucky. 

The  first  occurred  in  Belltown  when  the 
group,  following  threats  from  a  neighbor 
adjacent  to  the  bam  in  which  they  were 
going  to  spend  the  night,  decided  to  "go 
down  the  road  a  piece"  and  slept  in  a 
camper  that  carries  the  group's  sleeping 
equipment. 

Then  in  Brookville.  the  sheriff  and  resi- 
dents weren't  too  friendly,  although  mem- 
bers of  a  church  in  which  the  students 
spent  the  night  were  extremely  friendly  and 
good  hosts. 

On  the  whole,  said  Beavers,  the  only 
Ohioan  among  the  students,  Kentuckians 
were  friendly. 

"They  would  wave  at  us  while  we  walked. 
They  offered  us  rides,  places  to  stay.  It  was 
counter  to  what  I  had  believed,"  he  ex- 
plained when  asked  what  kind  of  reception 
he  had  expected  while  walking  through 
Kentucky. 

A  very  pleasing  experience  for  Beavers 
came  Thursday  night  when  the  10  student* 
stayed  at  the  Fincastle  (Highland  County) 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Polstre  and  their 
six  children,  ranging  in  age  from  three 
months  to  11  years. 

"The  kids  took  to  us  right  away."  he  said. 
"We  played  cards  and  Just  played  with 
them.  I  really  enjoyed  it.  In  the  morning 
while  I  was  cooking  breakfast,  a. couple  of 
them  got  up  and  helped  me." 

"I'm  very  happy  to  be  partidpatlnc,*'  Bea- 
vers said.  "I'm  in  pretty  good  shape.  (He's 
on  the  track  and  football  teams.)  I  reaUy 
haven't  had  any  physical  problems.  I,  as  did 
everyone  else,  bad  sore  feet  at  the  start  but 
now  we're  used  to  walking.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  you  take  off  your  shoes,  sleep  and 
you're  ready  to  start  the  next  day." 

Larry  Spinks,  31.  of  St.  Louii.  a  major  In 
political  science,  seems  to  have  the  toughest 
Job.  He's  the  group's  advance  man.  He  has 
the  responsibility  of  findlnc  the  night's 
lodging  and  working  in  the  community  with 
the  contact  person,  if  there  is  one.  In  Ken- 
tucky there  was  only  one  contact  person.  In 
Ohio  there  will  be  six. 
How  does  he  go  about  finding  shelter? 
"I  just  go  and  knock  on  doors,  explain 
what  we  are  doing  and  ask  whether  we  can 
spend  the  night." 

He  said  the  Polstres  were  the  eighth  door 
he  knocked  on  before  sleeping  quarters  were 
found.  In  many  instances  the  group  sleeps 
in  churches  or  even  in  bams.  " 
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"I  am  leamins  about  history  and  about 
people."  Splnks  said.  "I  come  from  an  all- 
black  background.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
people,  especially  whites.  I  did  not  know 
that.  Total  strangers  helped  us  when 
asked." 

Beavers  said  the  idea  for  the  re-creation 
resulted  when  three  students,  including 
him,  were  trying  to  decide  what  kind  of  a 
project  they  could  do  during  Oberlin's 
winter  term.  First  came  a  suggestion  to 
"travel  down  South  and  record  our  experi- 
ence." 

Later  this  was  changed  when  David 
Hoard.  20,  of  PioU,  PtL,  suggested  they 
travel  the  slave  escape  route.  Hoard  was 
able  to  obtain  a  federal  grant  of  $9,378  to  fi- 
nance the  venture. 

"Really  it  was  a  group  Idea."  Hoard  said, 
"We've  walked  210  miles  so  far  and  have  to 
walk  another  180.  We  are  trying  to  re-create 
a  bit  of  history.  It  has  never  been  done 
before  by  young  black  students." 

Hoard,  who  along  with  Spinks  mapped  the 
route,  says  he  feels  "Ohio  people  appear  to 
be  friendlier.  They  even  gave  us  the  key  to 
the  city."9 


ENERGY  COALITION  SUPPORTS 
MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  WIND- 
PALL  PROFITS  CONFEREES 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OP  MTW  UAMPSHIRZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRCSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Harvard  University  study,  "Energy 
Future,"  by  Robert  Stobaugh  and 
Daniel  Yergln  provides  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  contribution  that  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  energy 
technologies  can  make  toward  reduc- 
ing our  dangerous  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Energy  future  documents  the  direct 
correlation  between  the  size  of  tax 
credits  for  these  technologies  and 
their  utilization  by  the  public.  The  au- 
thors argue  strongly  for  sutetantially 
increased  tax  credits  for  solar  energy 
and  other  alternative  technologies— 
along  the  lines  of  the  tax  credits  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  windfall  profits  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  recent  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  crude  oil  the 
need  for  these  tax  credits  has  not  di- 
minished. Inflation  has  also  pushed  up 
the  cost  of  alternative  technologies 
and  the  differential  between  conven- 
tional and  alternative  technologies  has 
remained  relatively  constant. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  from  the  Energy  Co- 
alition supporting  a  motion  I  will 
make  to  instruct  the  House  conferees 
on  the  windfall  profits  bill  to  include 
in  the  conference  report  significant 
tax  credits  for  energy  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  technologies. 

The  Energy  Coalition,  a  coalition  for 
renewable  resources  and  energy  effi- 
ciency is  comprised  of:  Environmental 
Action.  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
Environmental  Policy  Center.  Friends 
of  the  Earth.  National  WUdlife  Feder- 
ation. Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council.  Sierra  Club.  Solar  Lobby,  and 
the  Wilderness  Society. 
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The  letter  follows: 

E^NERGT  COALrriOK, 

Wtuhington.  D.C.,  February JS,  1980. 

Dear  Mnan  or  Conghess:  Last  Thursday 
the  Conferees  on  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax, 
H.R.  3919.  came  close  to  finishing  work  on 
the  bill  and.  In  the  process,  drastically  re- 
duced the  package  of  renewable  energy  and 
conservation  credits  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  price  tag  on  the  entire  package  would 
have  amounted  to  10  percent  of  the  expect- 
ed revenues  of  tax.  Although  some  items  are 
still  under  discussion,  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee staff  has  recommended  a  credit  pack- 
age amounting  to  2  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
pected revenues,  that  is  $6.8  billion  out  of 
$227  billion. 

Thus  far  the  Conferees  have  expanded 
the  residential  tax  credit  for  solar,  wind  and 
geothermal  energy  and  have  agreed  to  cred- 
its to  provide  price  floors  for  synthetic 
fuels.  They  have  drastically  reduced  the 
Senate  proposals  for  credits  to  encourage  in- 
dustry and  commercial  concerns  to  use  re- 
newable resources.  The  Conferees  totally 
eliminated  credits  for  passive  solar  heating 
(the  most  energy  efficient  solar  technology) 
as  well  as  a  number  of  conservation  items 
such  as  replacement  oil  and  gas  furnaces  for 
residential  use  and  Industrial  heat  pumps. 
Some  provisions  are  still  being  discussed,  i.e. 
cogeneration,  alcohol  fuels,  and  hydroelec- 
tric facilities. 

With  regard  to  the  tax  incentives  still  to 
be  decided,  we  are  urging  conferees  to 
accept  a  10  percent  energy  credit  for  cogen- 
eration equipment,  and  to  reject  the  Senate 
proposal  for  credits  and  use  of  tax  exempt 
bonds  to  finance  new  hydroelectric  facilities 
or  to  retrofit  existing  facilities  larger  than 
25  Mw. 

One  apparent  barrier  to  House  agreement 
with  the  Senate  is  the  fact  that  the  House 
has  never  approved  any  expenditures  of  tax 
revenues.  An  effort  is  now  under  way.  led  by 
Congressman  O' Amours  and  others,  to  move 
to  Instruct  the  Conferees  before  they  reach 
a  final  decision  to  recede  and  concur  with 
the  incentive  proposals  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Energy  Coalition  is  urging  the  Con- 
ferees to  reconsider  their  decision  to  ex- 
clude the  passive  solar  tax  credit  for  build- 
ers, to  exclude  a  variety  of  residential  con- 
servation measures,  and  to  reduce  the  busi- 
ness tax  credit  for  solar  energy  investments. 

The  D'Amours  motion  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  House  to  express  its  will.  We 
therefore  ask  you  to  support  this  motion  as 
a  signal  to  the  Conferees  to  iiKlude  the  Sen- 
ate's conservation  and  renewable  energy  in- 
centives in  the  Conference  agreement. 

Susannah  Lawrence.* 


CUB  SCOUT  PACK  14— 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  23.  1980.  Cub 
Scout  Pack  14  will  celebrate  its  50th 
anniversary  with  a  special  all-day  pro- 
gram of  exhibits  and  activities  at  the 
Queen  Mary  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  making  this  an- 
nouncement and  giving  recognition  to 
this  most  remarkable  youth  organiza- 
tion. Ctirrently  being  sponsored  by  the 
Belmont    Heights    United    Methodist 
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Church  Men's  Club  of  Long  Beach. 
this  pack  Is  1  of  only  17  Cub  Scout 
packs  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  pack  in  southern  California,  that 
has  been  continuously  active  since  the 
Cub  Scouts  were  foimded  50  years  ago. 
Through  its  long  history.  Pack  14 
has  served  the  community  well  by  de- 
veloping confidence,  enterprise  and  a 
strong  sense  of  honor  and  duty  lx\  its 
young  people.  More  than  2.000  boys 
have  gone  through  the  pack  since  its 
inception.  Many  of  those  have  since 
become  community  leaders,  attained 
national  prominence,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  profes- 
sions. 

Pack  14  holds  the  special  distinction 
of  being  foimded  by  Mrs.  Ora  Lowery. 
the  first,  and  imtil  recent  years  the 
only  woman  in  the  United  States  to 
hold  the  post  of  cubmaster.  A  special 
resolution  of  the  Congress  made  this 
possible  by  amending  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  rules  of  its  charter,  origi- 
nally granted  in  1916. 

The  long  success  of  tlys  organization 
has  been  made  possible  only  by  the 
dedicated  service  of  hundreds  of  vol- 
unteer adults  who  have  served  unself- 
ishly as  den  mothers,  cubmasters,  as- 
sistant cubmasters  and  committee 
members.  I  send  them  my  thanlcs  and 
congratulations  for  their  valuable 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  organizations  such 
as  Cub  Scout  Pack  14  that  give 
strength  and  integrity  to  our  local 
communities.  Through  their  programs 
and  activities,  they  teach  values  of  dis- 
cipline, patriotism,  and  citizenship,  to 
both  youth  and  adults. 

My  wife.  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Pack  14  for  remaining  a  stead- 
fast contributing  part  of  our  society 
these  past  50  years.  We  send  our  best 
wishes  for  continuing  success  to  Pack 
Committee  Chairman.  Jerry  Ruhlow, 
and  all  the  members  and  supporters  of 
Pack  14.« 


PAREJrr  PARTICIPATION  TV 
WORKSHOPS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Tnesticcy,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
October  31,  the  Congressional  Wives 
Task  Force  cosponsored  a  congression- 
al breakfast  with  Teachers  Guide  to 
Television  and  NBC  to  introduce  the 
"Parent  Participation  TV  Workshops" 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  breakfast  featured  a  premiere 
of  the  tape  of  a  "Parent  Participation 
TV  Workshop"  in  which  congressional 
families  and  friends  Joined  in  a  parent- 
child  discussion  of  "Freedom  Road," 
which  had  been  shown  on  NBC  the 
previous  nights.  The  conversation  was 
led  by  Dr.  Thomas  Minter,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary   Education,    and    Dr.    Bettye 
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Caldwell,  distinguished  professor  of 
education  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Child  Development  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas.  FCC  Commissioner 
Abbott  Washburn  and  his  family  also 
participated. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  do 
not  know  of  this  national  effort,  its 
purpose  is  to  use  television  to  open 
conunimication  between  parents  and 
children,  to  help  children  choose  their 
values,  learn  to  make  decisions,  discov- 
er who  they  are  and  who  they  can 
become.  The  project  Is  described  in  an 
article  from  the  November  Issue  of 
Educational  Leadership  which  I  shaD 
insert  in  the  Record. 

The  "Parent  Participation  TV  Work- 
shops" seek  to  lead  children  from  the 
television  set  to  active  participation  in 
life,  to  reading,  to  critical  thinking.  A 
workshop  can  be  organized  in  any 
family's  living  room,  a  school,  a 
church,  a  library,  a  community  center, 
wherever  parents  and  children  meet 
and  grandparents  as  well. 

"Parent  Participation  TV  Work- 
shops," made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
NBC,  provide  all  materials  free  to  any 
parent,  teacher,  or  community  leader 
who  makes  a  commitment  to  organize 
a  workshop  and  send  a  report  on  the 
groui>'s  progress^  to  Teachers  Guides  to 
Television,  creator  and  orchestrator  of 
the  national  effort. 

Three  States,  Georgia,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania,  have  announced  a 
statewide  "Parent  Participation  TV 
Workshop"  effort.,  and  others  plan  to 
follow  soon.  Thirty-eight  national  or- 
ganizations have  endorsed  the  effort, 
including  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States,  tlie  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Coalition  of  Title  I 
Parents,  the  National  PTA,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  National  Retired  Teacher's 
Association/the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  and  every  major 
U.S.  religious  group. 

Landis  Neal,  cochairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Wives  Task  Force,  told  per- 
sons attending  the  breakfast  that: 

NBC  is  to  be  commended  for  its  generosity 
in  funding  this  project  and  members  of  the 
Congressional  Wives  'Task  Force  hope  that 
the  Members  of  Congress,  who  know  so  well 
the  influence  and  the  power  of  television, 
will  want  to  spread  the  good  word  in  their 
home  districts  and  States  that  television  can 
be  used  as  a  positive  tool  in  our  home,  in 
our  churches,  in  our  schools.  In  our  commu^ 
nities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Members 
of  Congress  wUl  want  to  help  the 
young  people  and  parents  in  their 
communities  reach  out  to  each  other 
through  the  "Parent  Participation  TV 
Workshops." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  record  an  article,  entitled.  "Prime 
Time  for  Commimication."  by  Fred  T. 
Wilhelms,  published  in  the  November 
1979  issue  of  the  Journal,  "Educational 
Leadership,"  a  publication  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development,  the  ar- 
ticle follows: 
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PKIME  TllfK  FOR  CemtONICATION 

(By  Fred  T.  Wilhelms> 

This  is  a  consumer  report.  For  several 
years  I  have  l>e«n  leosely  associated— in  a 
watching  role,  mostly— with  a  small  outfU 
called  Teachers  Guide*  to  Television.  When 
you  come  right  down  to  it,  TGTV  is  really 
two  people:  Ed  Stanley,  retired  from  NBC 
after  longtime  responsibility  for  educational 
and  public  service  progpamminr.  and  Gloria 
Kirshner,  a  gifted,  creative  teacher  with  ex- 
perience across  the  spectrum  of  educations 
Combining  their  expertise,  they  set  out  to 
enrich  the  schools^'  use  of  TV,  and  at  th* 
same  time  to  stimulate  progpamming  coni>- 
patible  with  school  needs. 

As  the  name  of  their  organization  sug- 
gests, their  basic  tool  has  l>een  a  series  of 
guidei  for  teachers.  Well  before  each  semes^ 
ter  they  search  out  the  most  valuable  offer- 
ings that  are  going  to  be  available,  study 
scripts,  preview  films,  and  select  their  list. 
But  their  service  goes  far  beyond  mere  list- 
ing: using  expert  consultants,  they  provide 
background  on  each  program  and  demon- 
strate how  it  might  be  used.  The  questions 
they  raise  are  singularly  evocative  and 
ought  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  any 
good  teacher. 

Atwut  three  years  ago.  an  explosive  new 
idea  entered  the  scetie:  the  "P&rent  Partiet- 
pation  TV  Workshop."  Just  to  read  the 
phrase  is  enough  to  set  your  professional 
imagination  racing;  it's  a  "natural."  Here  wc 
are,  in  these  quicksand  times,  with  our 
youth  groping  and  our  parents  worrying, 
the  gap  l>etween  thenv  tragically  wide.  Two 
out  of  three  parents,  studies  show,  feel  imr 
potent  in  getting  through  to  their  children 
on  serious,  sensitive  matters  that  range 
from  death  to  drugs  tO'  money  to  sex  and 
family  problems.  Underneath  all  their  ve- 
neers, young  people  yearn  desperately  to  be 
in  close  communication  with  their  parents- 
yet  they  drift  off  into  &  half -secret  world  of 
their  own.  And  the  walls  get  higher  and 
higher. 

Suppose  we  had  an  attractive.  neutra> 
device  to  gather  bothi  groups  around',  with 
some  trained  leaders  to  help  then  through 
the  awkwardness  and  old  silence.  A  televi- 
sion program  might  be  just  the  thing— espe- 
cially if  it  dealt  naturally  and  sensitively 
with  the  subjects  they've  botte  wanted'  to 
talk  about,  but  couldn't.  They  wouldn't 
have  to  talk  right  away  about  themselves— 
which  is  too  hard.  They  couid  talk  about 
the  show,  the  characters,  their  motivations, 
and  whatever  else  came  naturally  out  of  the 
shared  experience.  Little  by  little,  they 
eould  bring  the  whole  thing  closer  to  home. 
The  chances  are.  they  eventually  could  talk 
straight  to  each  other  about  the  things  that 
reaUy  matter. 

That.,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Parent  Participatnon  TV  Workshop:  to  open 
HP  communication.  All  you  need  is  a  warm, 
concerned  leader  ( in  a  scheok  churctr,  social 
agency,  or  wherever)^  wh»  is  good  at  group 
process,  to  invite  a  small  group  ot  parents 
and  their  children  of  a  reasonably  common 
age  group,  get  them  acquainted  in  a  conge- 
nial place  and  set  things  going.  It  will  help 
if  the'  leader  has-  previewed  the  program, 
but  the  hints  the  Teachers  Guides  supply 
will  do  nicely.  The  leader  can  set  the  tone 
with  a  few  introductory  remarks  about  the 
"show"  they  are  about  to  see.  But  it  will  be 
in  the  moments  just  after  the  showing  that 
his  or  her  warari,  relaxing  skills  will  really 
eome  into  play.  Expect  that  at  first  the  con- 
versation will  be  a  hesitant  trickle,  before  it 
starts  flowing  naturally. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  thing.  Simplicity 
itself!  And  yet.  like  many  action  plans,  it 
needs  some  muscle  and  some  organization 
behind  it.  Above  all  it  needs  commitment, 
understanding  commitment,  from  people  in 
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position  to  act.  If  your  school  feels  that  it 
might  t>e  interested,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  write  Gloria.  Kirshner  at  the  TGTV  ad- 
dress given  in  the  first  footnote.  She  will 
send  you  much  more  explicit  deseriptiona, 
accounts  of  what  has  been  going  on  else- 
where, notices  of  conferences  that  may  be 
held  near  you.  and  statements  by  educators 
already  experienced  in  the  movement.  Then 
you  will  t>e  in  better  position  to  judge 
whether  you  wish  to  be  involved;  perhaps  ia 
a  small  way  at  first. 

Despite  the  newness  of  the  netien.  the 
"accounts  of  what  has  been  going  on  else- 
where" are  impressive  already,  and  snow- 
balling rapidly.  Some  25  or  30  associations, 
including  ASCD,  are  listed  a&  cooperating 
groups;  they  range  from  the  Campfire  Girls 
to  the  National  PTA  to  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers.  In  May,  the  Parent 
Participation  TV  Workshops  were  selected 
as  one  of  11  "programs  that  work."  for  the 
USOE  Commissioner's  Conference  on 
"Building  Confidence  in  the  Public 
Schools"  Within  USOE,  officials  are  con- 
templating incorporation  into  the  field  of 
career  education.  Others  are  talking  about 
possibilities  with  reference  to  citizenship 
education,  moral  education,  values  clarifica- 
tion, self-image,  and  problem  solving.  One 
eould  go  on  and  on. 

The  producers  of  "Sooner  or  Later,"  the 
j)rogram  attout  a  young  girl's  first  love  used 
most  intensively  last  spring,  are  putting  to- 
gether a  Saturday  morning  series  built 
around  typical  problems  of  pre-adolescents 
and  teenagers;  peer  pressures,  family  rela- 
tionships and  so  on.  The  series  wilf  use  in- 
terviews with  the  heroes  of  today's  teen- 
agers, speaking  from  their  own  home  towns. 
Much  of  this  whole  parent  participation  de> 
velopment  has  been  made  possible  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  media,  with  NBC  underwriting 
a  six-figure  grant  that  makes  the  necessary 
materials  free  of  cost  to  the  schools. 

Within  the  schools  themselves,  the  level 
of  interest  varies  from  the  original  centers 
with  a  couple  of  years  of  experience  behind 
them  to  schools  that  are  just  testing  the 
water  with  their  toes.  For  example,  in  May 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
heard  a  presentation  on  the  Parent  Partici- 
pation TV  Workshops  and  voiced  enthusias- 
tic support  of  the  project;  it  is  not  yet  clear 
what  action  will  result.  Baltimore,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  12  schools  involved  last 
year  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  was  shooting 
for  50  as  an  immediate  goal.  The  patterns  of 
organization  and  support  are  already  Coo 
numerous  to  describe. 

The  most  extensive  effort  so  far  has  been 
the  statewide  drive  launched  last  spring  in 
Georgia  by  Lucille  Jordan,  Associate  State 
Sup>erintendcnt  for  Instructional  Services. 
Building  around  the  TV  film  "Sooner  or 
Later."  Jordan  organized  advance  work- 
shops to  which  principals,  parent  leaders, 
and  guidance  counselors  could  come  to  pre- 
view the  film  and  design  their  local  efforts. 
She  also  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
state's  welfare  and  health  departments  so 
that  notices  went  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lay  people.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Human  Resources  Department,  a  hot  line 
was  maintained  for  a  week  after  the  show  so 
that  families  that  had  uncovered  problems 
would  have  a  place  to  turn. 

Jordan  now  plans  to  work  with  the  Satur- 
day morning  series  mentioned  earlier.  This 
fall  she  has  a  special,  particularly  Georgian, 
resource  to  work  with:  the  new  films  of 
Eliot  Wigginton's  famous  activities  with 
three  generations  of  citizenry  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Georgia— the  work  that  led 
to  the  publication  of  the  Foxfire  series. 
When  these  films  are  aired  she  plans  to  go 
beyond  "parent  participation"  to  Orandpar- 
ent/Parent/Student  Workshops. 
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As  I  look  back  over  the  accumulating 
record,  it  almost  seems  to  me  that  the  great- 
er danger  is  not  lack  of  acceptance  but  over 
acceptance  for  too  wide  a  variety  of  goals- 
all  of  them  good  in  their  own  ways.  The 
basic  idea  us  so  attractive  that  ardent  profes- 
sionals seize  upon  it  to  promote  whatever  is 
closest  to  their  hearts:  reading,  writing, 
career  education,  and  so  on.  I  hope  that  the 
original  sponsors  can  concentrate  on  their 
first  purpose,  to  open  communication  within 
families.  For  here,  surely,  is  a  paramount 
need  of  our  times,  and  the  Parent  Participa- 
tion TV  Workshop  looks  like  an  amazingly 
good  answer  to  that  need.* 


REMARKS  BY  HON.  SHIRLEY  M. 
HUPSTEDLER.  SECRETARY  OF 
EDUCATION.  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
CONGRESS  ON  CHURCH-RELAT- 
ED COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  privileged,  on  February  2,  1980,  to 
be  present  in  Washington,  D.C..  to 
hear  an  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Education,  the 
Honorable  Shirley  M.  Hufstedler,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Congress  on 
Church-Related  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 

Secretary  Hufstedler  delivered  a 
most  thoughtful  address  on  this  occa- 
sion and  I  wish  to  draw  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  only  recent- 
ly became  acquainted  with  Secretary 
Hufstedler,  I  can  say  that  I  have  been 
most  impressed  by  her  sense  of  vision, 
her  keen  intelligence,  and  her  unques- 
tioned dedication  to  a  vital  place  for 
education  in  American  Life.  I  com- 
mend President  Carter  on  his  wise 
choice  for  this  significant  responsibili- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Hufstedler's 
address  of  February  2, 1980  follows: 
Raf.\RKS  BY  Shirley  M.  Hufstedler. 
Secretary  or  Education 

There  is  both  a  certain  symmetry  and  a 
touch  of  irony  to  this  occasion.  The  symme- 
try is  that  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the 
newest  force  in  American  Education,  while 
you  are  here  on  behalf  of  the  oldest.  The 
Irony  is  that  I  am  doing  the  talking,  and  you 
the  listening.  It  ought  to  be  the  other  way 
around;  and  I  assure  you  that,  on  other  oc- 
casions, it  will  be.  For  today,  however.  I 
shall  Uke  as  my  text  Matthew  29;6— "And 
the  last  shall  be  first." 

I  must  say  that  I  am  impressed  to  be  in  a 
room  big  enough  to  hold  twenty-three  de- 
nominations without  a  fight.  As  I  think 
about  it,  I  might  change  my  text  to  Isaiah 
11:6.  That  is  where  the  prophet  predicts 
that  "The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb: 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and 
the  Baptist,  the  Catholic  and  the  Methodist 
shall  sup  together."  ...  By  God's  grace,  and 
by  John  Moseley's.  it  has  come  to  pass. 

I  wish  that  President  Carter  could  be  here 
to  see  this.  It  would  give  him  new  hope. 
Lately,  the  wolves  have  shown  a  disturbing 
tendency  to  devour  the  sheep.  Preoccupied 
with  the  international  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  me  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
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you  today.  In  exchange.  I  asked  for  his  help 
with  some  of  my  own  Department's  interna- 
tional problems.  You  may  not  realize  that 
the  Department  will  inherit  the  responsibil- 
ity for  our  military  schools  abroad.  I  told 
the  President  there  may  be  some  trouble  in 
tilling  teaching  vacancies  in  Iran.  ...  He 
seemed  sympathetic. 

Honoring  the  President's  request  required 
that  I  do  some  rearranging  of  a  hectic 
schedule,  and  I  was  glad  to  do  it.  The 
chance  to  bring  Presidential  greetings  and 
to  open  a  dialogue  with  you  was  too  good  to 
pass  up.  We  have  much  to  say  to  one  an- 
other and  it  is  important  that  we  l>egin 
right  away:  for  we  are  entering  a  crucial 
time  in  the  history  of  American  education. 

time  for  a  fiscal  diet 
After  decades  of  unparalleled  growth  and 
prosperity,  a  period  of  uncertainty  stretches 
before  us.  The  baby  t>oom  has  subsided,  but 
inflation  hasn't.  With  both  enrollments  and 
costs  under  pressure,  all  of  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities— both  public  and  pri- 
vate—wUl  feel  the  squeeze. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  push  ourselves 
away  from  the  banquet  table  and  go  on  a 
diet.  That  in  itself  is  not  a  bad  thing.  A  diet 
by  no  means  has  to  be  bland,  and  it  is  good 
for  Iwth  the  physical  and  the  intellectual 
health.  Nevertheless,  making  the  necessary 
adjustments  will  not  be  without  trauma.  We 
need  to  begin  planning  now  to  prepare  for 
the  problems  that  we  know  will  arase. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  so  impressed  with 
the  work  of  this  Congress.  You  have  ad- 
dressed yourselves  to  the  key  questions  in  a 
timely  manner.  You  have  done  it  with  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  will  that  does 
you  enormous  credit.  And.  it  .seems  to  me, 
you  have  made  real  progress.  Issues  have 
l)een  examined:  insights  shared;  data  col- 
lected: and  the  great  questions  that  your  in- 
.stitution  will  face  in  the  coming  years  have 
been  clearly  framed.  As  you  conclude  this 
phase  of  your  work,  permit  me  to  offer  my 
personal  congratulations,  and  those  of 
President  Carter  on  a  job  exceedingly  well 
done. 

Now  comes  the  day  of  reckoning.  After 
two  years  of  study  and  deliberation,  you 
must  return  to  your  denominations  and 
pose  the  roost  fundamental  question:  What 
is  the  mission  of  church  related  colleges  in 
the  1980's?  We  know  why  they  were  found- 
ed; we  know  why  they  were  here  a  century 
ago;  but  why  are  they  here  today?  And  why 
should  they  be  here  tomorrow? 

With  twenty-three  denominations  in- 
volved, I  feel  safe  in  predicting  at  least  forty 
different  answers  to  these  questions.  I  am  in 
no  position  to  predict  or  to  influence  any 
denomination's  response.  I  have  been,  how- 
ever, a  trustee  of  a  church-related  college. 
Occidental  College.  And  my  new  Job  does 
give  me,  shall  we  say.  an  ecumenical  view  of 
things.  Between  the  two  roles.  1  have  gained 
some  insights  that  may  be  of  interest— and. 
I  hope,  of  help— as  each  denomination 
works  internally  to  define  the  missions  of  its 
own  affiliated  schools.  In  that  spirit,  here 
are  some  reflections,  from  both  a  personal 
and  a  national  prespective.  on  what  the 
church-related  schools  offer  that  is  worth 
having  today— and  that  is  worth  saving  for 
tomorrow. 

I  begin  with  history  and  with  history's 
companion:  trad'tion.  These  have  little  to 
do  with  aged  buildings  and  campus  customs. 
Rather,  they  have  to  do  with  people  draw- 
ing strength  and  inspiration  and  solace  from 
those  who  went  before.  They  involve  living 
comforUbly  with  the  past;  not  In  the  past, 
but  with  the  past.  No  institutions  in  Ameri- 
can life  provide  a  truer  sense  of  history  and 
tradition  than  our  church-related  colleges. 
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Three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  the 
first  generation  of  colleges  began  to  appear 
in  America.  First  came  Harvard  In  1639, 
then  one  after  another  came  schools  like 
William  and  Mary,  Yare.  and  Brown.  Almost 
all  of  these  first  colleges  grew  oat  of  the 
churches,  modeled  on  the  great  European 
universities  which  had  sprung  from  the  me- 
dieval church  half  a  milfenium  before. 

It  was  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  first  public  universities 
opened  their  doors:  anrf  still  another  hcm- 
dred  and-  fifty  years  passed  before  their  en- 
rollments grew  larger  than  those  of  the  pri- 
vate schools.  Historically  then,  private, 
mainly  church-related,  schools  have  not 
been  simply  an  important  part  of  American 
higher  education,  but  its  backbone.  Drawing 
on  the  traditions  of  centuries,  these  schools 
educated  the  leaders  and  the  teachers,  the 
artists  and  the  clerics,  the  statesmen  and 
the  buikHer»  of  the  nation.  That  is  a  past  to 
be  proud  of  and  to  preserve. 

Few  of  MS  would  argue  that  yesterday's 
glory  is.  by  itself,  justification  for  tomor- 
row's existence.  Still,  ir>  an  age  when 
•Future  Stiock  "  is  more  than  the  title  of  a 
iKJok.  when  so-  many  young  people  feel  iso- 
lated aaa  rootless,  we  should  not  lightly  dis- 
card institutions  that  can  trace  their  origin 
and  their  inspiration  back  over  eight  hun- 
dred years.  By  their  continued  existence 
and  vitality,  church-related  colleges— even 
the  newest  and  most  modem— are  constant 
reminders  of  a  rich  cultural  and  national 
heritage.  When  one  is  lost,  the  tragedy  is 
not  that  the  victory  bell  rusts  or  that  build- 
ings decay.  The  tragedy  is  that  a  precious 
link  with  the  past  is  broken;  that  our  sense 
of  who  we  are  and  whence  we  came  is  dimin- 
ished. 

History,  of  course,  is  more  than  mere  per- 
sistence; tradition  more  than  habit.  Your 
colleges  are  valuable  not  simply  because 
they  have  stood  so  long  against  the  pres- 
sures of  time,  but  because  the  ideas  they 
have  stood  for— and  stand  for  today— are 
worth  preserving. 

First  among  these  is  a  focus  on  human 
and  spiritual  values.  Many  other  functions 
of  church-related  colleges  can  be  duplicated; 
if  not  by  public  institutions  then  by  secular 
ones.  But  evolutions  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
secular  academic  spirit,  have  greatly  weak- 
ened the  study  of  morality  and  faith  at  the 
public  universities— and  at  many  private 
ones  as  well.  Serious  academic  inquiry  into 
these  matters  has  become  almost  exclusive- 
ly the  domain  of  church-related  colleges 
and  universities. 

I,  for  one.  can  see  no  sign  that  the  need 
for  such  inquiry  and  such  institutions  is 
lessening.  Indeed,  the  signs  are  all  the  other 
way.  In  an  age  when  technology  magnifies 
the  con.sequcnces  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive actions,  the  need  to  consider  questions 
of  morality  has  never  been  greater.  While 
justice  and  harmony  remain  elusive,  as 
always  they  have  been,  who  can  question 
the  need  to  examine  and  re-examine  our  re- 
lationships with  God  and  with  one  another? 
The  colleges  that  sustain  such  .study  are 
just  as  precious,  just  as  irreplaceable,  as 
those  that  sustain  basic  research  in  the 
physical  sciences— perhaps,  in  the  lonir  run, 
even  more  so. 

A  heritage  of  independence 
The  second  great  tradition  of  the  church- 
related  colleges,  this  one  shared  with  other 
private  schools,  is  a  heritage  of  independ- 
ence. I  do  not  mean  indeF>endence  in  the  ro- 
mantic sense  of  absolute  freedom  from  en- 
tanglements  and  obligations.  In  our  interde- 
pendent world,  few  individuals  and  even 
fewer  institutions  can  escape  the  pressures 
of  society.  My  years  on  the  Board  of  Occi- 
dental  College   certainly   taught   me   that 
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small  private  colleges  do  not  escape  those 
pressures.  They  must  attract  students, 
renew  faculties,  impress  private  donors^,  and 
retain  denominational  support  all  at  the 
same  time.  To  keep  that  many  ball^  in  the 
air  at  once  is  a  good  trick.  And,  when  one  is 
fully  engaged  in  it,  the  romantic  notion  of 
independence  seems  laughable. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  my  friend.  Dick 
Oilman,  President  of  Occidental.  You  will 
remember  Longfellow's  famous  dictum:  "He 
whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first 
make  mad."  You  may  be  less  familiar  with 
Oilman's  rejoinder,  "They  could  do  the 
same  job  in  half  the  time  by  making  him  a 
college  president  •  •  •."  It  wasn't  hard  to 
persuade  Dick  to  take  some  time  off  to  help 
me  set  up  shop  in  Washington. 

So  when  we  speak  of  the  independence  of 
private  and  church-related  colleges,  we  need 
not  delude  ourselves  or  our  listeners  with  vi- 
sions of  ivory  towers  standing  aloof  from 
the  hurly  burly  of  everyday  life.  You  are  in- 
dependent not  because  you  are  free  of  com- 
mitments, but  because  you  have  made  com- 
mitments of  the  highest  order— commit- 
ments that  transcend  the  pressures  and  the 
passions  of  the  moment.  Secure  in  those 
commitments,  you  offer  respite,  perspective, 
and  places  to  gather  courage  to  stand 
against  the  tide. 

Independence  has  been  wryly  defined  as 
the  right  to  be  wrong.  A  more  complete  defi- 
nition might  be  drawn  from  Emerson:  the 
right  to  "march  to  a  different  drummer." 
That  is  the  right  which  this  country's  pri- 
vate colleges  have  always  treasured. 

In  1826,  when  it  was  incredible  to  suppose 
that  state  universities  might  someday  admit 
black  students,  Amherst  College  granted  a 
degree  to  Edward  Jones.  In  1833,  when  the 
mere  notion  of  higher  education  for  women 
was  subversive,  Ol)erlin  College  opened  Its 
doors  to  them.  When  great  political  and 
social  movements  have  sought  to  scourge 
the  schools  of  the  unorthodox,,  private  col- 
leges have  harl)ored  the  brave  few  who 
dared  be  different.  When,  in  our  own  day, 
sweeping  edicts  come  down  from  Washing- 
ton, resistance— or  indifference— centers  on 
these  campuses.  And  while,  as  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  it  has  become  unfashionable  to 
dwell  on  questions  of  religion,  hundreds  of 
colleges  continue  to  insist  that  nothing  in 
all  of  life  is  more  refevant  to  human  educa- 
tion. 

There  will  be  those  who  demur  that,  for 
every  heroic  stand  by  an  independent  col- 
lege on  behalf  of  human  lit>erty  and  reason, 
one  might  as  easily  cite  a  case  of  mindless 
dogma  or  stubborn  racism.  Whatever  be  the 
bacterium  of  truth  in  that  view,  it  is  certain- 
ly irrelevant.  A  great  nation  will  not  perish 
because  some  have  marched  with  their 
drummers  down  mistaken  paths.  But  if,  in 
some  tumultuous  moment  oj  crisis^  no  ear  is 
attuned  to  the  one  soft  rhythm  that  leads 
to  safety  and  freedom,  the  consequences 
may  be  incalculable. 

special  contribution  in  the  1980's 

As  the  Secretary  of  Education,  I  would 
not  have  any  school  define  its  mission  solely 
in  terms  of  history,  values  and  indepen- 
dence. Schools  are  places  for  learning;  and 
they  must  ultimately  justify  their  existence 
by  the  quality  of  the  education  that  they 
offer.  The  educational  quality  and  accom- 
plishment of  church-related  cdlleges  in  the 
past  is  beyond  dispute.  The  question  now  is 
whether  these  schools  have  any  special  con- 
tribution to  make  to  American  education  in 
the  1980's  and  beyond? 

My  answer  is  an  unequivocal,  resounding 
yes! 

At  a  time  of  general  concern  over  achieve- 
ment, you  continue  to  offer  excellence.  I 
refer  not  just  to  the  excellence  of  enormous 
research  facilities  and  faculties  laden  with 
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Nobel  laureates.  Few  schools  In  the  nation 
can  aspire  to  that  standard— though  some 
that  do  so  are  among  your  number.  There  if 
also  a  form  of  excellence  based  on  simple, 
more  traditional  valVies:  Faculties  dedicated 
to  teaching  and  accessible  to  students:  high 
expectation  and  firm  standards;  careful  aca- 
dt>mic  counseling;  and  personal  attention  to 
the  progress  and  problems  of  each  student. 
Your  colleges  have  always  followed  that 
road  to  excellence— and  I  appiaixd  you  for  it. 

In  an  era  of  standardization,  you  continue 
to  offer  flexibility  and  innovation.  A  stu- 
dient  body  of  AO.OOQ  renders  experiments  un- 
wieldy. Public  accountability  to  press  and 
legislature  makes  them  risky.  That  is  why 
smaller,  independent  colleges  have  always 
been  the  innovators  in  American  higher 
education.  The  need  and  the  possibilities  for 
that  role  are  as  great  or  greater  today  than 
every  before. 

As  public  institutions  grow  ever  more  im- 
personal, you  continue  to  offer  education  on 
a  human  scale.  There  are  obvious  advan- 
tages to  smaller,  more  intimate  schools.  But 
senle  has  less  to  do  with  size  than  might  t>e. 
thought.  It  has  more  to  do  with  building  a 
sense  of  community:  a  sense  of  support  and 
concern  for  one  another.  Few  things  can 
make  S9  meaningful  an  addition  to  the  col- 
lege experience.  Your  colleges,  by  their  very 
nature,  have  always  done  this  excepCionally 
well. 

Just  to  list  your  ongoing  educational  con-- 
tributions  would  require  several  more 
courses  in  our  luncheon.  If.  however.  I  had 
to  characterize  in  one  word  your  contribu- 
tion, not  only  to  education  but  to  our  na- 
tronal  life,  the  word  would  be  diversity. 

The  institutions  represented  here  range  iiv 
size  from  30.000  students  to  300.  They  run 
the  gamut  from  total  dependence  on  their 
churches,  to  complete  autonomy.  They 
serve  as  centers  to  disparate  communities— 
not  only  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  they 
are  located,  but  the  extended  religious  and 
ethnic  groups  which  sustain  them.  They  in- 
cltide  the  new  and  the  old,  the  affluent  and 
the  hard-pressed.  They  represent  every  ex- 
treme of  social  and  academit  policy.  They 
grew  up  at  different  moments  in  history  and 
have  addressed  themselves  to  different 
needs.  Among  them,  they  represent  an  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  total  range  of  educa- 
tional choices  available  to  young  people 
today.  Without  them.  American  education 
would  be  immeasurably  blander  and  poorer. 

AMERICA  WILL  BE  WATCHING 

If  I  may  summarize  the  message  that  I 
would  have  you  taBre  back  to  your  different 
denominations,  it  is  this:  AH  America!  will  be 
watching  with  interest  and  with  concern  as 
y«u  continue  the  work  begun  by  this  Con- 
gress. We  treasure  your  colleges  and  unwer- 
sities  for  their  rich  history  and  tradition,  for 
their  moral  guidance,  for  their  sturdy  rnc*e<- 
pendence.  for  their  educational  excellence 
and.  most  of  all.  for  their  glorious,  irreplace- 
able diversity.  They  are  badly  needed  today— 
as  much  as  at  any  time  in  our  History;  and 
They  will  be  at  least  as  necessary  tomorrow. 
Their  loss  would  impoverish  and  sadden  the 
entire  nation. 

At  this  point  in  the  sermon,  before  too 
many  have  dozed  of f.  I  kefieve  ft  is  custom- 
ary to  pass  the  collection  plate. 

Since  church-related  schoofc  are  of  such 
national  importance,  it  is  only  natural  that 
some  of  the  more  worldly  among  you  are 
wondering  what,  if  anything,  the  Federal 
government  can  do  to  help  them  survive? 
Coming  from  a  judicial  background,  I  am 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  legaf  issues  in- 
volved. Even  so,  I  believe  that  there  can  be, 
and  there  should  be,  further  assistance  to 
young  people  attending  private  institutions. 
We  can  do  a  better  job  of  delivering  the 
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needed  services  while  still  adhering  meticu- 
lously to  the  Constitutional  guidelines. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  pause  to  drop  in  a 
caveat.  Entirely  apart  from  the  Constitu- 
tional commands,  there  is  a  worrisome  ques- 
tion of  which  I  know  you  are  aware.  To 
what  extent  is  it  ultimately  wise  for  private 
structures— and  particularly  for  religious 
ones— to  become  dependent  on  the  Federal 
purse? 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  impose  rather  strict  require- 
ments of  both  eligibility  and  accountability. 
These  requirements,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
can  pose  serious  questions  of  privacy  and  of 
conscience.  Yet  freedom  from  outside  inter- 
ference when  dealing  with  such  questions  Is 
a  basic  part  of  the  rationale  for  having  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  first  place.  This  makes  it 
a  very  sensitive  task  to  help  In  a  non-obtru- 
sive way. 

FOCUS  OH  THE  REAL  mSSIOH 

In  the  government's  eagerness  to  help  and 
the  schools'  anxiety  to  meet  payrolls,  it  is 
easy  to  miss  the  gradual  development  of  a 
whole  variety  of  dependencies— and  to 
ignore  their  long-term  consequences.  Such 
dependencies  can  prove  very  difficult  to 
break.  Over  time,  they  also  tend  to  exert 
pressure,  in  oblique  but  nonetheless  real 
ways,  on  institutional  decisionmaking.  Situ- 
ations can  arise  which  put  the  new-found 
necessity  of  retaining  Federal  support  in 
conflict  with  a  college's  basic  goals.  The  re- 
sults can  be  devastating,  especially  for  reli- 
gious institutions. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  values  of  private 
versus  public  education,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  at  all  times  what  our  real  mission  is. 
This  means  carefully  considering  each  pro- 
posal to  determine  whether  the  benefits 
conveyed  are  worth  the  entanglements  en- 
tailed It  means  reminding  oneself  over  and 
over  that  excessive  dependency  on  the  will 
and  the  wishes  of  others  is  never  a  healthy 
thing— and  that  it  is  sometimes  fataL 

Constitutional  questions  aside,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  safest  way  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  help  is  by  continuing  to  provide 
assistance,  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans, 
to  students  rather  than  to  institutions.  Even 
these  programs  are  not  without  their  prob- 
lems, as  evidenced  by  the  current  litigation 
with  Grove  City  College.  Still,  they  are  the 
best  means  currently  available  for  providing 
assistance  without  totally  corrupting  the  re- 
cipients. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
about  other  ideas  for  accomplishing  the 
same  thing.  There  may  be  some  possibilities 
in  the  area  of  targeting  funds  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  special  students— the  handi- 
capped, for  instance.  Such  aid  would  pose 
relatively  few  religious  and  moral  questions. 
Perhaps  a  program  could  be  devised  to  avoid 
the  Scylla  of  entanglement  and  the  Charyb- 
dis  of  constitutional  prohibitions. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  some  impor- 
tant things  that  can  be  done  to  improve  ex- 
isting programs.'  We  can  cast  a  critical  eye, 
for  example,  on  regulations.  The  need  for 
proper  oversight  of  Federal  funds  is  mani- 
fest, but  there  is  no  reason  for  excessive  or 
burdensome  paperwork. 

One  of  my  first  projects  is  to  launch  a 
thorough  review  of  every  program  regula- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Education,  to  see 
which  are  necessary  and  which  serve  only  to 
strangle  the  programs  they  are  supposed  to 
help.  Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  take  a  large  pair  of  shears  and  cut 
through  unnecessary  red  tape.  I  intend  to 
do  precisely  that. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  establish  smd 
uphold  the  integrity  of  our  grant  and  loan 
programs  in  the  public  mind.  That  means 
closing  interest  loopholes,  cutting  default 
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rates  and  controlling  copts.  And.  if  we  are 
not  to  face  a  host  of  new  regulations,  it 
means  that  the  colleges  themselves  must 
show  some  leadership.  If  we  fail  to  do  these 
things,  we  risk  the  ultimate  disaster:  loss  of 
public  support. 

PROEDDCATION  AOHINI^TRATION 

President  Carter  has  headed  most  pro- 
education  administration  in  American  histo- 
ry. There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  new 
President— to  be  elected  in  1984— will  be  so 
favorable.  In  the  long  cycle  of  national  poli- 
tics, nothing  is  forever.  At  some  point,  the 
reins  of  government  will  quite  likely  be  in 
the  hands  of  people  much  less  inclined  to 
spend  Federal  dollars  for  student  assistance 
programs.  When  that  day  comes,  the  only 
protection  for  those  who  depend  on  the  dol- 
lars will  lie  in  broad  public  support  for  the 
programs. 

Lately,  there  has  been  a  spate  of  news 
items  about  the  costs  and  abuses  of  student 
aid  programs.  If  prolonged,  such  reports  can 
have  the  cumulative  effect  of  undermining 
public  confidence.  I  am  a  Califomian  who 
watched  the  pressure  on  property  taxes 
.  build  to  the  point  of  sudden  explosion  with 
Proposition  13.  If  that  experience  taught 
me  anything,  it  is  that  once  public  confi- 
dence is  lost,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
regain. 

That  is  why  we  must  act  now  to  reassure 
the  people  that  these  programs  are  equita- 
ble, cost-efficient,  and  well  administered. 
Above  all.  we  must  bring  sky-rocketing  costs 
under  control.  President  Carter  has  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
that  would  accomplish  these  ends.  I  am 
going  up  the  Hill  to  work  for  them  in  Con- 
gress. I  strongly  advise  each  of  you  to  do  the 
same. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few 
thoughts  about  what  church-related  col- 
leges can  and  must  do  to  help  themselves. 
I'm  afraid  that  my  division  of  time  is  a  little 
misleading.  To  give  a  truer  picture  of  the 
relative  efforts  required.  I  should  have 
begun  with  self-help  and  talked  for  half  an 
hour— leaving  perhaps  thirty  seconds  at  the 
end  to  touch  on  Federal  a.ssi.stance.  The  fact 
is  that  largesse  from  Washington  will  be  ut- 
terly irrelevant  to  colleges  that  do  not  begin 
planning  now  td  make  the  best  use  of  their 
own  resources— they  will  not  be  around  to 
fill  out  the  forms. 

The  first  thing  that  I  would  urge  on  every 
one  of  you  is  to  take  the  problem  seriously. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  fewer 
high  school  seniors  graduated  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  long  awaited  enrollment 
decline  is  upon  us.  I  know  that  each  of  you 
has  such  a  strong  overall  program  that  you 
will  not  be  affected.  But  I  am  extremely 
worried  about  the  person  seated  immediate- 
ly to  your  right— that  school  is  going  to  lose 
some  students. 

EVALUATE  PROBLEMS  RONESTLT 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  make  an  honest 
evaluation  of  your  problem  areas.  You  don't 
have  to  tell  anybody  what  they  are;  but  you 
need  to  know.  And  the  sooner  you  know,  the 
better,  because  some  of  the  standards  and 
practices  that  suited  the  palmy  days  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies  are  just  not  going  to  be 
good  enough  for  the  eighties.  Take  a  look  at 
the  curriculum,  at  recruitment  and  financial 
aid.  at  overall  costs.  Examine  the  competi- 
tion you're  facing  now,  and  how  it  will 
change. 

Consider  the  faculty.  I  know  of  no  college 
president  or  dean  who  does  not  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  considering  the  faculty; 
though  not.  perhaps,  as  much  collective 
time  as  the  faculty  spends  considering  the 
deans!  If  every  slot  you  have  is  filled  by  55- 
year-old  white  males  with  low  energy,  solid 
tenure  and  perfect  health— face  up  to  the 
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problem.  You  may  have  to  resign,  but  at 
least  you'll  know  whv 

When  you've  examuied  your  problems,  do 
the  same  thing  for  your  strengths  and  your 
possibilities.  Then  tap  the  creativity  and  the 
commitment  of  your  whole  college  commu- 
nity to  devise  a  plan  for  the  future.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  radical,  change-the- 
world  kind  of  plan  unless  you  want  it  to  be— 
or  your  problems  require  it.  It  simply  needs 
to  be  a  realistic  plan  for  addressing  your 
school's  needs. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  seek  out  and  study 
models  of  success.  There  are  many  to  choose 
from.  Some  schools  have  met  the  enroll- 
ment challenge  by  more  aggressive  market- 
ing and  improved  recruitment  of  regular 
students.  Others  have  met  the  same  chal- 
lenge by  going  outside  the  traditional  pool 
of  18-22-year  olds.  They  have  focused  on 
women  returning  to  the  work  force;  on 
career  people  retooling  for  new  jobs;  on 
senior  citizens  back  in  school  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  learning. 

Don't  be  afraid,  either,  to  try  things  that 
haven't  been  tried  before.  There  are  so 
many  possibilities.  I  would  love  to  see  col- 
leges and  universities  enter  into  some  joint 
ventures  with  private  sector  employers.  Per- 
haps faculty  members  could  make  tempo- 
rary exchanges  with  junior  and  middle  man- 
agement. The  companies  would  get  some 
new  thinking  of  the  job  while  allowing  their 
regular  employees  to  get  a  refreshing  dose 
of  the  humanities.  These  people  could  be 
exposed  to  an  entirely  new  set  of  concepts- 
ideas  they  had  encountered  neither  in  prior 
graduate  nor  in  undergraduate  work,  nor  in 
their  lives  and  times  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  arrangement  could  allow  col- 
leges to  renew  older  faculty  members  and. 
at  the  same  time,  bring  some  fresh  new 
minds  onto  campus  without  the  normal  wor- 
ries over  tenure. 

A  project  like  that  requires  no  vast  infu- 
sions of  Federal  money.  On  the  contrary,  it 
depends,  like  so  much  else,  on  the  ingenuity, 
the  talent  and  the  imagination  of  colleges 
and  faculty.  It  is  precisely  because  Ameri- 
ca s  church-related  colleges  have  those  qual- 
ities in  abundance,  that  I  hold  no  fears  for 
tneir  luiure. 

STEP  TOWARD  ULTIMATE  VICTORY 

To  acknowledge  a  problem  is  very  far 
from  being  defeated  by  it.  Rather,  it  is  the 
first  step  toward  ultimate  victory.  The  song 
of  doom  Is  a  never-ending  refrain;  but  every 
Institution  represented  in  this  room  has  sur- 
vived far  more  difficult  times  than  these.  In 
moments  of  doubt  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds.  President  of  Hendrix  College: 
"The  rapid  growth  of  tax-supported 
institutions  .  .  .  throws  a  tremendous  strain 
on  the  church-related  colleges  ...  It  con- 
stitutes a  national  emergency  not  second 
in  importance  to  .  .  .  droughts  no 
floods  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  detached  col- 
lege is  seriously  menaced." 

Since  those  words  were  written— in  1932— 
church-related  colleges  have  survived  three 
wars,  a  depression,  and  even  Dr.  Reynolds. 
Today  they  enroll  more  students  than  ever 
before.  Last  year,  they  grew  faster  than  any 
other  type  of  college.  Not  bad  for  a  doomed 
species. 

My  closing  piece  of  advice,  is  gratuitous, 
as  all  advice  tends  to  be;  and.  therefore,  usu- 
ally worth  what  is  paid  for  it.  But  my  advice 
is  that  all  of  us  who  value  church-related 
colleges  should  enter  the  new  decade  with 
nags  flying  and  with  heads  high.  As  the 
heirs  to  a  magnificent  tradition,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  t>ounds  on  our  optimism, 
on  our  confidence,  or  on  our  future.* 


February  19,  1980 


HOSPITALS  BURDENED  WITH 
FISCAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  cosponsoring  a  bill  Introduced 
by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Car- 
Diss  Collins.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleague  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
immediate  crisis  many  of  our  commu- 
nity hospitals  are  facing.  Hospitals— 
both  public  and  private-nonprofit— are 
burdened  with  fiscal  problems  so 
severe  that,  for  many,  closure  is  in  the 
near  future. 

The  conditions  responsioie  for  this 
plight  have  no  easy  remedy.  Based  on 
preliminary  examinations  it  appears 
that  the  primary  cause  is  the  large 
population  of  individuals  with  no  pri- 
vate or  Government  program  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  care.  Hospitals  locat- 
ed in  medically  underserved  areas 
cannot  turn  these  people  away;  they 
have  nowhere  else  to  go.  However,  nei- 
ther can  these  hospitals  continue  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  their  care  without 
eventual  financial  ruin. 

I  agree  fully  with  my  colleague.  Mrs. 
Collins,  that  this  situation  cannot 
wait  until  the  real  remedy  for  the  prob- 
lem is  available— a  health  insurance 
system  which  provides  protection  for 
the  entire  population.  Although  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  medicare  trust 
fund  should  be  the  sole  source  of  fi- 
nancial relief,  as  is  provided  for  in 
H.R.  6016,  I  do  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  legislation  as  a  vehicle  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  immediacy  of 
the  problem. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
announced  hearings  on  the  financial 
crisis  of  our  community  hospitals. 
These  hearings  will  begin  on  February 
29  and  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  several  cities  where  hospitals 
seem  to  be  experiencing  the  most 
severe  financial  difficulties.  So  that  we 
will  have  a  better  overview  of  the 
problem.  I  have  also  sent  each  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  letter  asking 
for  information  on  specific  hospitals  in 
their  communities  which  are  in  finan- 
cial distress. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  give 
additional  recognition  to  the  problem. 
And,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  develop  a  feasible  program  of  assist- 
ance for  these  hospitals.* 


A  REVIEW  OP  SPANISH  CULTURE 
WEEK  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  J 9,  1980 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall, 
from  Sunday,  October  7,  through 
Sunday,  October  14,  a  significant  new 
event  made  Its  debut  in  the  city  of 
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New  Orleans.  This  unique  activity, 
Spanish  Culture  Week,  was  sponsored 
by  several  local  universities  and  the 
Sociedad  Espanola.  The  areas  covered 
during  this  week  of  intensive  study  of 
Spanish  culture,  history,  language, 
and  society  were  quite  diverse  and  en- 
lightening. 

I  feel  that  this  program  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  efforts  in  New 
Orleans  to  rediscover  our  historic 
Spanish  cultural  roots  and  to  efforts 
to  develop  better  understanding 
among  the  American,  Cuban,  Mexican, 
and  Central  American  communities 
that  now  consider  New  Orleans  and 
the  United  States  to  be  their  home. 

At  the  request  of  Prof.  Gilbert  Pao- 
lini  of  Tulane  University  who  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  event.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  summary  of  the  events 
which  took  place  at  last  fall's  Spanish 
Culture  Week,  as  gratuitiously  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Paolini.  I  am  sure  every- 
one is  looking  forward  to  the  next 
observance  of  this  important  event: 
Spanish  Culture  Week 

Spanish  Culture  Week  1979.  sponsored 
jointly  by  Tulane  University,  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  New  Orleans,  and  So- 
ciedad Espanola.  was  celebrated  in  New  Or- 
leans from  October  7-14.  Congresswoman 
Lindy  Boggs.  four-term  representative  of 
the  Second  District  of  Louisiana,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  opening  ceremonies 
held  on  Sunday.  October  7  at  the  Myra 
Clare  Rogers  Memorial  Chapel  of  Newcomb 
College.  Tulane  University.  Both  Governor 
Edwin  Edwards  and  Mayor  Ernest  Mortal 
proclaimed  this  period  Spanish  Culture 
Week  in  Louisiana  and  in  New  Orleans,  re- 
spectively. The  Week  included  a  series  of 
cultural  and  social  activities— lectures,  a 
concert,  exhihits.  films,  a  panel  discussion- 
all  focusing  upon  the  proud  and  strong 
Spanish  cultural  and  linguistic  heritage. 

The  purpose  and  imcK>rtance  of  Spanish 
Culture  Week  was  explained  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
Paolini.  General  Chairman  of  the  event  and 
Professor  of  Spanish  at  Tulane  University, 
at  the  opening  ceremonies:  "The  purpose  of 
Spanish  Culture  Week  is  to  celebrate  Co- 
lumbus Day.  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
Spanish  contribution  to  our  City.  State,  and 
Nation,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  its  culture  not  only 
among  native  speakers  of  English  but 
among  those  of  Spanish  heritage  as  well." 

Dr.  Paolini  stated  that  because  English 
today  is  the  world's  dominant  political  and 
commercial  language,  many  Americans  be- 
lieve our  nation  to  be  almost  wholly  self-suf- 
ficient and  so  vast  in  itself  that  foreign  na- 
tions and  foreign  languages  need  not  be 
studied  seriously.  This  impression  Is  deep- 
rooted  in  Americans  and  in  our  educational 
system,  and  is  dangerous  to  our  national 
welfare.  We  must  "orient  our  education 
toward  bringing  forth  a  generation  of 
Americans  sensitive  to.  responsive  to.  and 
appreciative  of  other  cultures.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  define  an  educated  person 
solely  in  terms  of  the  individual's  awareness 
of  his  or  her  own  nation  and  culture,  with- 
out regard  for  the  surrounding  universe." 

Dr.  Paolini  continued,  emphasizing  the 
need  for  Americans  to  expand  their  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  cultures  and  languages: 
"Today.  America's  cultural  awareness  must 
extend  beyond  its  physical  boundaries.  No 
longer  is  it  opportune  nor  profitable  to 
claim  a  division  of  people  based  on  a  divi- 
sion of  culture.  More  and  more  every  day. 
we  are  facing  a  world  of  relatively  shrinking 
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distances  and  the  approaching  of  a  new  day 
of  an  indivisible  world.  Therefore,  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  awareness  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  and  culture, 
which  in  addition  to  necessarily  deepening 
one's  grasp  of  one's  native  culture,  is  that  it 
leads  us  into  a  new  world  of  traditions,  and 
thought,  and  feelings.  Furthermore,  it  adds 
an  international  dimension  to  American 
education,  and  it  makes  Americans  aware  of 
the  interdependent,  indivisible  world  on 
their  doorstep." 

Officials  from  participating  institutions 
(Dr.  F.  Sheldon  Hackney  of  Tulane.  Dr.  Ser- 
aphia  Leyda  of  UNO,  Dr.  Rot>ert  Preston  of 
Loyola,  and  Mr.  Eduardo  Guevara  of  Socie- 
dad Espanola)  each  saluted  Spanish  Culture 
Week  and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  Spanish  language  and  culture  in  our 
area. 

The  Consul  General  of  Spain,  the  Honor- 
able Jos6  Montero.  Marques  de  Casa  Mena, 
pointed  out  that  more  than  twelve  million 
Americans  today  continue  to  speak  Spanish, 
that  Spanish  is  the  second  most  spoken  lan- 
guage in  this  country,  and  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  U.S.  had 
been  under  Spanish  rule  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. 

Congresswoman  Lindy  Boggs,  featured 
speaker  at  the  ceremonies,  focused  on  the 
Importance  of  language  study  and  bi-lingual 
education  in  the  United  States.  "I  am 
pleased,"  she  opened,  "that  \fi  Spanish  Cul- 
ture Week,  in  addition  to  the  variety  of  cul- 
tural activities,  that  there  is  tremendous 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  education  in  for- 
eign languages.  We  have  almost  come  full 
cycle  and  are  once  again  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  studying  foreign  lan- 
guages. We  know  very  well  that  there  was  a 
time  when  there  was  a  great  loss  in  interest 
In  languages.  Where  there  is  a  loss  of  inter- 
est, that  means  that  colleges  will  no  longer 
require  it  for  entrance  or  as  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  graduation,  and  that  in  turn  means 
that  elementary  schools  and  secondary 
schools  will  no  longer  offer  it.  Of  course, 
this  leads  to  fewer  trained  teachers,  and  so 
on.  But  then  there  came  a  tremendous 
influx  of  children  who  needed  to  have  bi-lin- 
gual education  programs.  Because  of  this 
there  has  l)een  a  great  emphasis,  certainly 
on  the  national  level  and  within  those  areas 
where  there  are  large  concentrations  of  per- 
sons needing  such  education,  on  bi-lingual 
programs.  Just  last  week  the  House  and 
Senate  appropriated  121  million  dollars  to 
bilingual  education.  These  funds  will  reach 
725  schools  and  340,000  children.  There  are 
other  programs  within  the  same  bill  which 
offer  states  the  opportunity  to  give  techni- 
cal assistance  to  local  programs,  and 
through  those  programs  not  only  are  there 
educational  advantages  but  also  the  advan- 
tage of  learning  language  in  conjunction 
with  a  job  skill.  In  addition,  in  this  bill  we 
are.  going  to  have  monies  for  the  National 
Information  Clearing  House  on  bilingual 
programs  and  for  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  bilingual  programs.  This  em- 
phasis in  the  bilingual  programs ' shows 
what  need  there  is  in  the  country  to  foster 
the  study  of  the  traditional  foreign  lan- 
guages." 

Congresswoman  Boggs  went  on  to  say 
that  President  Carter's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Languages  had  had  significant  impact 
on  placing  the  emphasis  where  it  was 
needed  and  that  "the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  important  not  only  to  thr  educa- 
tional and  cultural  aspects  of  the  U.S.  and 
its  citizens,  but  also  to  its  trade,  its  com- 
merce, and  its  national  defense."  She  point- 
ed out  that  "we  live  in  a  world  that  is 
shrinking,  a  world  in  which  we  must  recog- 
nize our  interdependence  with  our  sister 
American  states,  an  interdependence  which 
Is  vital  to  our  very  being  today."  She  felt. 
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therefore,  that  New  Orleans  was  a  most  ap- 
propriate place  to  have  a  Spanish  Culture 
Week. 

Congresswoman  Boggs  went  on  to  salute 
the  Spanish  hero  Gaivez  for  his  part  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  she  spoke 
further  of  the  combined  destiny  of  the  VJ&. 
and  the  Latin  American  states.  She  conclud- 
ed. "It  is  extremely  important  that  we  re- 
member that  we  have  to  combine  not  only 
our  cultural,  our  educational,  and  our  insti- 
tutional exchanges,  but  we  must  recognize, 
as  our  government  has  done,  the  impor- 
tance of  making  certain  that  there  are 
funds  in  the  international  monetary  fund 
(World  Bank,  etc.),  that  we  participate  in 
the  new  Caribbean  group  for  economic  de- 
velopment that  already  has  thirty  nations 
and  fifteen  institutions  Involved,  and  that 
we  share  our  knowledge  in  health  and  nutri- 
tion with  our  sister  American  states." 

She  ended  with  a  salute  to  all  the  partici- 
pants of  Spanish  Culture  Week  for  placing 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
and  for  "saying  what  a  grand  aiMl  glorious 
tradition  the  Spanish  have  in  Louisiana." 

Also  included  in  Sunday's  ceremony  was  a 
program  of  Spanish  Music  presented  by  the 
Newcomb  College  Department  of  Music. 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Thomas  Bernard  sang  seven 
classical  Spanish  songs;  Ellas  Barreiro  and 
Russel  Brazzel  performed  several  classical 
guitar  pieces  composed  by  Spaniards;  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schwartz  played  three  classi- 
cal Spanish  compositions  on  the  organ. 

The  activities  for  the  remainder  of  Span- 
i$b  Culture  Week  included  the  following:  A 
panel  dL<;cussion  on  Monday.  October  8  at 
UNO.  "The  Spanisn  Language  In  Todays 
Worid." 

On  Tuesday  morning.  October  9.  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor James  E.  Pitzmorris.  Jr..  and  Mayor 
Ernest  N.  Mortal  presented  proclamations  at 
the  Cabildo.  At  the  same  time  and  place, 
the  Consul  General  of  Spain  presented  rep- 
licas of  Spanish  Regimental  Battle  Flags 
used  by  Spanish  units  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution, to  the  Louisiana  State  Museum. 

A  series  of  lectures  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  Loyola  University.  The  topics 
of  the  lectures  included.  "Spanish  New  Or- 
leans" by  the  Consul  General  of  Spain. 
"The  Architecture  of  Northern  Spain "  by 
Prof.  Samuel  Wilson.  Jr..  "The  Humanistic 
Values  and  Spanish  Values"  by  Prof.  Mau- 
rice Brungardt.  and  "A  Kaleidoscopic  Over- 
view of  Spanish  Theatre  Today"  by  Mr. 
E^duardo  Guevara. 

On  Tuesday  evening  at  Tulane  University. 
Prof.  Carlos  Cortinez  lectured  on  "Borges 
and  Spain." 

On  Wednesday.  October  10.  an  Hispanic 
Coffee  Tasting  as  well  as  Hispanic  exhibits 
were  held  at  Loyola  University.  That  eve- 
ning I»rof.  Lily  Litvak  of  the  University  of 
Texas  lectured  on  "Anarchy  and  Theatre  in 
Spain  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century." 

Luisa  >f  ercedes  Levinson.  visiting  Argen- 
tine writer  and  novelist,  delivered  a  talk. 
"Espana  en  la  Argentina"  on  Thursday 
evening.  October  U  at  UNO. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  scholars  of  the 
South  Central  Modem  Language  Associ- 
ation delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Span- 
ish and  Spantsh  American  literature  in  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

On  Sunday.  October  14.  the  festivities 
closed  at  Loyola  Unversity  with  the  showing 
of  two  feature  Spanish  films. 

In  conjunction  with  Spanish  Culture 
Week,  various  exhibits  were  mounted 
throughout  the  city:  Prof.  William  J. 
Smither's  photographic  exhibit.  "Musical 
Instruments  In  Medieval  Spanish  Architec- 
tural Sculpture "  at  Loyola  University,  the 
Howard  Tllton  Memorial  Library's  "Spanish 
ContribuUons   to  the   Western  World"   at 
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Tulane  University,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Public  Library's  display  of  Spartish-  Histori- 
cal Document&. 

Sociedad  E^panola  also  sponsored  a  Span- 
ish Literary  Contest  open  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  of  universities  in 
Louisiana.  Texas.  Mississippi.  Alabama  and 
Florida.  Categories  included  short  story, 
essay,  and  poetry.  Three  cash  prizes  tyere 
awarded  in  each  category.  Giovanna  Huyke 
of  Newcomb  College  won  the  top  poetry 
prize.  Noemi  E.  Ramos  of  Tulane  and  Fer- 
nando Burgos  of  the  University  at  Gains- 
ville.  tied  for  second.  Debra  A.  Maury  of 
Auburn  University  placed  third. 

In  the  essay.  Michael  E.  Chesney.  S.J.  of 
Loyola  University  won  first,  Jennifer  Gehrt 
of  Austin  College  in  Sherman.  Texas  won 
second,  and  Betsy  Boulder  also  of  Austin 
College  placed  third. 

In  the  short  story  category.  Maria-Jesus 
Natal  from  the  University  of  Florida  at 
GainsviUe  won  first  prize  and  Doris  Lynn 
Hicks  of  North  Texas  State  University  in 
Denton  was  awarded  third. 

Spanish  Culture  Week  will  be  held  again 
in  October  1981.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
HOSPITALS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  4,  1979.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  6016,  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  those  hospitals  who  are 
facing  severe  containment  of  services 
to  the  poor  and  near  poor  in  communi- 
ties across  the  country. 

While  the  ideal  situation  would  be 
the  enactment  of  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan  as  well  as  a  reimburse- 
ment formula  from  the  State  which 
would  respond  to  the  actual  cost  of 
providing  health  care  services,  it  is 
highly  unreasonable  to  expect  our 
health  care  professionals  to  provide 
quality  services  while  they  attempt  to 
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raise  funds  for  survival  by  engaging  in 
a  political  process. 

To  date  10  Members  have  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  6016  (see  list  below). 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  co- 
sponsored  this  bill,  I  hope  that  you 
will  join  your  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
bail  out  troubled  hospitals  in  order  in 
insure  health  care  services  to  those 
who  need  it  most  and  who  can  least 
afford  to  purchase  them.  Also,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Health  will  be  holding  hearings  on  the 
financial  crisis  of  our  community  hos- 
pitals at  the  end  of  February. 

Cosponsors  of  H.R.  6016:  Congress- 
man Joseph  Addabbo,  Congressman 
Jonathan  Bingham.  Congresswoman 
Shirley  Chisholm,  Congressman  Bal- 
TASAR  CoRRADA,  Congressman  Charles 
Dices.  Congressman  Jim  Mattox. 
Congressman  Parren  J.  Mitchell. 
Congressman  Morgan  F.  Murphy. 
Congressman  Charles  B.  Rangel,  and 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3, 1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m..  or.  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Donald  W.  Stewart,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  EdwMd 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeem- 
er, we  acknowledge  that  Thou  art  holy 
and  we  are  unholy.  Thou  art  perfect  and 
we  are  imperfect,  Thou  art  pure  and  we 
are  Impure.  As  we  open  the  Lenten  days 
of  penitence  and  renewal  may  a  new 
spirit  arise  in  us  and  In  all  the  people 
of  this  good  land.  Take  from  us  all  that 
obstructs  the  way  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  Deliver  us  from  pride  and  prej- 
udice, from  the  clash  of  class  with  class, 
or  race  with  race,  from  hostility  or  mis- 
treatment of  our  fellow  citizens,  from 
distrust  of  one  another,  from  Intemper- 
ate speech,  the  hot  invective,  the  cruel 
epithet.  Set  our  minds  upon  the  vision 
of  Thy  kingdom  and  a  better  people  in 
a  more  righteous  land  that  we  may  be 
partners  in  building  that  higher  king- 
dom, the  law  of  which  is  love  and  the 
ruler  of  which  is  the  Lord  of  life. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  forgives 
and  renews  the  humble  and  contrite  of 
heart.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Piesident  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  20,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Donalo  W.  Stewakt, 
a  Senator  from  the  §tate  of  Alabama,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnttson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEWART  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip. 


THE  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  U.S. 
NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  given 
a  new  urgency  to  U.S.  efforts  to  improve 
our  relations  with  India  and  Pakistan. 
The  threat  posed  to  the  stability  of 
south  Asia  by  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan has  also  upped  the  stakes  of 
the  U.S.  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
dangers  of  greater  instability — and  ulti- 
mately, of  nuclear  war — ^would  be 
heightened  if  India  and  Pakistan  were  to 
acquire  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  twin  imperatives  of  checking  So- 
viet aggression  and  halting  nuclear  pro- 
liferation require  a  delicate  balancing 
act.  But  as  one  who  has  long  supported 
U.S.  nonproliferation  efforts,  I  think  it 
is  highly  ironic  that  the  Congress  may  he 
asked  to  take  steps  ostensibly  to  en- 
hance the  stability  of  Pakistan  and  India 
by  supporting  actions  which  may,  in  fact, 
lead  to  greater  instability  and  vast  dan- 
gers through  an  India-Palcistan  nuclear 
arms  race. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  appropriate 
military  and  economic  assistance  for 
Pakistan.  And  I  welcome  appropriate  ad- 
ministration initiatives  to  improve  our 
relations  with  India.  But  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  any  steps  that  would 
in  effect  abandon  permanently  the  appli- 
cation of  important  nonproliferation 
standards  to  our  trade  with  and  assist- 
ance to  these  nations. 

I  believe  we  should  combine  our  offer 
of  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
Pakistan  with  a  redoubling  of  our  efforts 
to  stop  Pakistan's  development  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability. 

And  I  see  no  sound  justification  for 
continuing  U.S.  nuclear  fuel  supplies  for 
India  after  the  March  10  deadline  for 
Indian  acceptance  of  international  in- 
spection, as  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning to  propose.  There  is  little  reason  to 
expect  that  continued  U.S.  supply  F>ast 
this  deadline  will  speed  Indian  compli- 
ance with  international  safeguards 
norms.  Extension  of  this  deadline  could 
prove  greatly  harmful  to  U.S.  nonpro- 
liferation efforts  and  could  seriously 
worsen  present  instability  in  south  Asia 
by  intensifying  Palustani  fears  that  India 
is  developing  nuclear  weapons  to  use 
against  them. 

I  believe  the  President  was  correct  In 
being  absolutely  firm  in  demsmding  that 
the  Soviet  Union  meet  his  Februaur  20 
deadline  to  get  out  of  Afghanistan  or 
face  a  U.S.  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics. I  believe  he  should  be  equally  firm 
in  the  case  of  India. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  only  peace  be- 
tween  two   bitter   enemies — India   and 


Pakistan — and  a  solid  front  against  So- 
viet aggression,  but  also  the  future  suc- 
cess of  efforts  to  halt  the  worldwide  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  note  the 
importance  of  maintaining  effective  nu- 
clear export  standards  in  pursuing  our 
nonproliferation  objectives.  The  Carter 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
established  orderly  procedures  for  re- 
viewing nuclear  exports.  These  include 
provisions  for  a  timely  State  Department 
recommendation  on  the  appropriateness 
of  export  applications,  independent 
safeguards  review  of  these  applications 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC),  and  finally — in  the  event  the 
NRC  finds  that  an  application  does  not 
comply  with  essential  safeguards  criteria 
but  the  administration  believes  there  are 
compelling  national  security  reasons  for 
proceeding  nevertheless — there  is  pro- 
vision for  the  timely  issuance  of  an  ex- 
port license  by  a  Presidential  Executive 
order. 

I  believe  this  independent  review  of 
safeguards  compliance  is  indispensable. 
I  understand  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  State  Department  officials 
to  remove  the  NRC's  independent  review 
authority.  But  I  would  be  forced  to  work 
with  my  Senate  colleagues  to  oppose 
actively  any  such  effort  to  short-circuit 
the  independent  review  of  nuclear  ex- 
port applications'  compliance  with  es- 
sential nonproliferation  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  two  thoughtful  edi- 
torials in  the  Monday  editions  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
forcefully  present  a  number  of  these 
points. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  18.  1980) 
1t"s  Good  Nuclear  Insurance 

The  State  Department  has  never  really 
been  happy  with  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion Act  of  1978.  under  which  Congress 
sought  to  use  controls  over  the  exports  of 
nuclear  fuel  and  technology  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

That  law,  which  was  enacted  with  Presi- 
dent Carter's  approval,  placed  the  power  to 
review  proposed  shipments  of  atomic  fuel 
and  equipment  In  the  hands  of  the  five-man 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Now.  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
streamlining  of  the  Commission  Is  imder 
White  House  consideration,  high-ranking 
State  Department  ofHclals— led  by  special 
representative  Gerard  C.  Smith— are  propos- 
ing that  the  agency  be  stripped  of  Its  review 
authority. 

Three  members  of  the  commission  have 
been  persuaded  to  support  the  proposal,  but 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  stttements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor- 
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that  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  such  a 
change  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  State  Department's  view  Is  that,  as 
one  official  told  the  New  York  Times,  "the 
NRC  should  not  be  second-guessing  the  Pres- 
ident on  foreign-policy  issues.  It  Is  not  their 
business,  and  they  are  not  equipped  for  It." 

This  Is  a  great  distortion  of  what  the  situ- 
ation really  is. 

The  1978  law  did  not  give  review  authority 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunlsslon  be- 
cause of  any  presumed  foreign-policy  ex- 
pertise, but  because  of  its  technical  abilities 
In  the  nuclear  field — and  Its  independence 
from  White  House  control. 

The  law.  furthermore,  does  not  actually 
empower  the  commission  to  veto  export 
licenses  that  the  executive  branch  proposes 
to  approve.  A  negative  finding  can  be  Ignored 
by  the  President.  This  In  fact  occurred  In 
1978  In  the  case  of  a  controversial  nuclear 
fuel  shipment  to  India. 

But  the  authors  of  the  1978  act  knew  from 
experience  that  the  State  Department  has  a 
tendency  to  look  the  other  way  when  tough 
antlprollferatlon  action  might  roll  the  diplo- 
matic waters.  This  Is  what  the  department 
tried  to  do  after  the  Indian  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosion In  1974. 

The  commission's  review  process  was  de- 
liberately created  as  a  form  of  Insurance 
that  nuclear  export  licenses  could  not  be 
rushed  through  without  adequate  consider- 
ation of  the  consequences.  The  present  set- 
up has  served  that  purpose,  and  should  be 
continued. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  18.  1980] 
NucLEA>  Balancing  Act 
Before  the  Russians  took  over  Afghanistan, 
this  country  was  putting  pressure  on  both 
India  and  Pakistan  to  thwart  their  making 
any  further  progress  on  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Nothing  in  the  past  few 
months  has  suggested  that  the  region  would 
be  Improved  by  these  countries'  acquiring 
nuclear  arsenals.  The  Incendiary  politics  of 
the  region  and  the  fragility  of  many  of  its 
governments  underline  the  point.  Then  why 
should  American  nuclear  non-proliferation 
policy  even  be  an  Issue  now?  Because  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  crisis  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  and  South  Asia  have  made  It  so-  Re- 
minders of  the  vuInerabUlty  of  the  oil  supply 
have  encouraged  those  who  would  like  to 
proceed  with  nuclear  energy  technology  with 
a  minimum  of  precautions  against  the  mis- 
use of  that  technology  for  bomb-making 
purposes.  And  pressures  being  brought  on 
both  the  Indians  and  the  Pakistanis  to  forgo 
nuclear  explosives  are  thought  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  new  post-Afghanistan  need 
to  work  with  these  countries  to  bolster  the 
region's  defense. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  Invasion,  the 
united  States  was  facing  a  March  1980  dead- 
line, set  by  law,  when  India  would  have  to 
accept  International  safeguards  on  all  Its  nu- 
clear facilities  or  face  a  halt  of  U.S  nuclear 
cooperation.  Two  years  of  persistent  efforts  to 
reach  agreement  on  this  point  had  faUed 
leaving  two  equally  unattractive  options  for 
U.S.  diplomacy:  cut  off  nuclear  supplies 
(which  would  end  all  hope  of  eventually  se- 
curing Indian  cooperation  and  raise  the  like- 
lihood that  India  would  seize  and  reprocess 
us.-suppiied  spent  fuel  already  in  that 
country)  or  waive  the  law— without  reason 
to  expect  a  future  change  In  Indian  policy 
(which  would  preserve  a  semblance  of  good 
re  atlons  with  India,  but  damage  the  credi- 
bility of  U.S.  non-proliferation  policy  else- 
where, especially  In  Pakistan) . 

In  Paktetan.  the  major  thrust  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy was  a  continuing— and  so  far  futile— 
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search  for  a  combination  of  Incentives  and 
threatened  sanctions  powerful  enough  to 
persuade  the  government  of  Gen.  LZla  ul-Haq 
to  halt  Its  clandestine  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  ad- 
ministration has  announced  that  It  will  seek 
a  waiver  of  the  law  that  prohlblte  assistance 
to  Pakistan  because  of  Its  nuclear  weapons 
work,  and  Is  apparently  considering  the  sale 
to  Pakistan  of  A7  long-range  fighters — 
planes  appropriate  for  use  against  India.  To 
assuage  the  Indian  reaction,  the  United 
States  has  already  agreed  to  sell  essential — 
and  previously  denied — sophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipment  for  India's  long-range 
fighter  planes  (primarily  planned  for  use 
against  Pakistan)  and  Is  reported  to  be 
planning  to  continue  nuclear  fuel  shipments 
after  the  March  deadline. 

This  balancing  act — the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve cordial  relations  with  both  India  and 
Pakistan  while  letting  nuclear  developments 
take  a  back  seat  for  the  time  being — Is  un- 
likely to  work.  A  more  promising  approach 
would  Involve  an  all-out  effort  to  halt  Paki- 
stan's nuclear  program,  using  the  leverage 
acquired  through  military  and  economic 
assistance.  This  effort  would  almost  certainly 
be  doomed  by  a  U.S.  decUlon  to  continue 
nuclear  supply  to  India  beyond  the  March 
deadline,  for  in  Pakistani  eyes  the  Wests 
nonprollferatlon  policy  Is  already  flagrantly 
discriminatory:  India,  after  all.  exploded  a 
nuclear  bomb  without  any  penalty.  A  U.S. 
decision  to  stick  with  the  statutory  deadline 
would  have  the  added  benefit  of  showing 
others  around  the  world  that  we  are  serious 
about  non-proliferation. 

This  country  should  also  try  to  get  China 
to  help.  In  addition  to  Its  undisputed  in- 
fluence with  Pakistan,  the  People's  Republic 
has  a  compelling  national  security  Interest 
In  not  having  two  nuclear  neighbors — the 
Soviet  Union  and  India— and  its  differences 
with  India  are.  at  least  by  comparison  with 
others  In  the  region,  minor.  Improved  Slno- 
Indlan  relations  could  do  much  to  moderate 
Indian  policy  and  Improve  the  prospects  fw 
a  non-nuclear  South  Asia. 

The  administration  has  apparently  decided 
that  the  Immediate  Soviet  threat  m  South 
Asia  poses  a  greater  peril  to  world  peace  than 
the  longer  term  possibility  of  a  nuclear  arms 
race  between  India  and  Pakistan,  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  substitute  players 
on  opposing  sides.  At  best,  that  is  a  ques- 
tionable decision,  especially  when  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  both  threats  at  once 


(Mr.  Stevens),  I  indicated  that  today 
the  Senate  v/ould  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Indian  land  claims  bill. 
In  the  meantime,  the  acting  minority 
leader  and  I  were  going  to  inquire 
through  our  staffs,  personally,  and  so  on, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  managers  of 
the  bill  could  be  prepared  to  handle  it 
today.  They  are  ready.  Mr.  Mklcher  is 
in  the  Chamber  and  Mr.  Cohen  is  stand- 
ing by. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  to- 
day, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  607.  S.  2222. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
I  have  consumed  not  be  charged  against 
Mr.  Sasser  under  his  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SASSER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  S.  2222 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  yesterday,  after  consultation  with  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 


SUNSET  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  report  briefly  on  the  progress  that 
sunset  legislation  is  now  making  in  the 
Senate. 

Hearings  on  this  most  vital  legislation 
were  completed  last  September  and  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  its  chairman. 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  will  shortly  be  marking 
up  this  legislation  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  Senate  during  the 
early  part  of  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  often,  we  in  the 
Senate  are  taken  with  the  crisis  of  the 
moment — whether  that  be  a  need  to  solve 
the  hostage  situation  in  Iran,  counter 
Russian  aggression  in  Southwest  Asia,  or 
stem  our  dangerous  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  These  are  certainly  all  matters 
that  deserve  our  attention,  but  we  can 
not  forget  the  need  to  continue  to  seek 
improvements  in  the  way  we  manage  our 
day-to-day  business  here  in  the  Congress. 

Several  years  ago,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Muskie,  Senator  Byrd,  Sen- 
ator Bellmon  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention  here,  we  passed  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  We  created  a  new  way 
of  approaching  the  budget.  We  took  ac- 
tion to  set  overall  targets  for  spending 
and  taxation.  We  worked  to  prevent  run- 
away spending  and  bring  fiscal  restraint 
to  many  parts  of  the  Federal  budget  that 
had  heretofore  never  known  such  re- 
straint. That  budget  legislation  has  im- 
proved our  ability  to  make  intelligent  and 
informed  choices  about  budgetary  policy 
in  the  Senate.  Now  we  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  add  to  that  fiscal  manage- 
ment tool  by  enacting  sunset  legislation. 
In  its  simplest  terms,  sunset  legislation 
does  to  program  review  what  the  budget 
legislation  did  to  our  budget  process. 
First,  it  sets  forth  a  systematic  10-year 
cycle  during  which  Federal  programs  of 
a  similar  nature  can  be  reviewed  on  a 
systematic  basis.  The  sunset  review  will 
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be  undertaken  by  the  authorizing  ccHn- 
mittee  and  will  be  as  detailed  as  that 
committee  feels  appropriate.  It  will  per- 
mit that  authorizing  committee  to  com- 
pare similar  Federal  programs,  deter- 
mine which  is  effective  and  which  is  not 
and  seek  appropriate  modifications  for 
such  programs.  If  a  program  does  not  re- 
ceive a  "simset"  review,  a  point  of  order 
may  lie  against  the  appropriation  of  new 
funds  for  the  program. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  sunset 
cannot  work.  They  say  that  the  work- 
load is  too  great.  They  say  that  govern- 
mental programs  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  will  be  put  in  jeopardy.  They 
say  that  sunset  will  be  used  as  a  way  of 
bringing  legislative  business  to  a  halt 
through  indiscriminate  use  of  the  fili- 
buster. 

To  those  critics,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  if  we  can  not  pass  sunset  legislation, 
we  are  in  effect  saying  that: 

Congress  cannot  manage  itself  and 
systematically  review  the  many  programs 
that  it  has  passed  over  the  year; 

That  we  do,  in  fact,  have  a  system 
where  Government  programs  do  have 
eternal  life  and  that  Government  pro- 
grams do  not  have  to  justify  their  exist- 
ence from  time  to  time; 

That  the  Congress  reaUy  does  not  care 
about  orderly  and  fair  review  of  program; 
rather,  they  are  so  politicized  that  they 
will  bring  the  workings  of  the  Senate  to 
a  halt  whenever  the  least  chance  avails 
itself. 

I,  for  one,  steadfastly  reject  these 
criticisms  of  sunset  legislation.  And  in 
the  weelts  ahead,  I  am  sure  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  in  its  de- 
liberation on  pending  regulatory  reform 
and  sunset  bills,  will  put  many  of  these 
criticisms  to  rest. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, it  is  the  American  public  whom  we 
all  serve  that  really  wants  to  see  sunset 
legislation,  at  long  last,  passed. 

I  think  that  evidence  of  this  desire 
was  most  graDh'cally  illustrated  by  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Tennessean  which 
appeared  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  that  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ' 

Congress  Shottld  Approvx  An  Effecttve 
Sunset  Law 
The  Congress  Is  astonishingly  productive 
at  times  In  making  laws  and  setting  up  pro- 
grams but  It  Is  loathe  to  re-examine  Its 
creations  to  see  If  they  are  working. 

One  way  to  bring  this  about  would  be  to 
enact  a  Sunset  law  calling  for  review  of  all 
federal  programs.  Congressional  committees 
are  considering  such  a  law  but  whether  It 
will  become  reality  Is  uncertain. 

State  legislatures  have  pioneered  the  Idea 
of  Sunset  laws  and  In  the  last  four  years  34 
states  have  enacted  various  kinds  of  such 
legislation.  Most  of  the  states  apply  the 
process  to  regulatory  agencies,  but  this  year 
Colorado  wlU  review  executive  departments 
as  well. 
Since  the  states  have  found  the  Sunset 


concept  works.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
the  reluctance  of  the  Congress  to  try  It. 

The  Congress  assuredly  has  resources  far 
beyond  those  of  the  states  and  It  could  con- 
duct thorough  reviews  of  government  pro- 
grams If  It  wished.  It  should  see  Its  role  as 
not  only  that  of  creating  programs,  but  that 
of  continued  oversight  to  see  whether  the 
programs  are  working  and  If  not,  why  they 
are  not. 

Some  programs  run  afoul  of  the  executive 
bureacuracy  and  may  be  Implemented  badly, 
or  neglected.  But  Congress  needs  to  know 
what  sort  of  Implementation  a  program  Is 
getting,  as  weU  as  the  Impacts  on  the  local 
level. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  the  people  support  Sunset  laws  as  a 
way  of  Improving  government  performance 
or  ridding  the  government  of  needless  waste. 
If  the  program  doesnt  work,  they  see  no 
need  of  continuing  to  finance  It  from  their 
dollars. 

Common  Cause,  the  citizens  lobby,  has 
suggested  some  criteria  for  an  effective  Sun- 
set law : 

Sunset  legislation  must  provide  for  termi- 
nation of  federal  programs,  tax  benefits  and 
regulatory  activities  unless  they  are  evalu- 
ated and  periodically  established  by  Con- 
gress. 

Effective  Sunset  legislation  must  provide 
a  process  for  coordinated  review  of  similar 
programs. 

Sunset  legislation  must  provide  for  spe- 
cial evaluation  of  priority  programs. 

Sunset  legislation  must  provide  for  review 
of  tax  expenditures  and  credit  programs 
along  with  related  spending  programs. 

The  latter  Is  quite  important  because  tax 
preferences  and  incentives  are  an  increas- 
ingly large  part  of  federal  spending.  They 
are  spending.  In  order  to  help  a  particular 
Industry  or  class  of  citizens  the  government 
foregoes  revenues  it  would  otherwise  receive 
under  the  tax  laws. 

Finance  Chairman  Russell  Long  has  vigor- 
ously opposed  an  amendment  in  the  Senate 
to  include  tax  expenditures  in  the  evalua- 
tion cycle. 

If  the  tax  issue  is  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
Senate,  there  Is  a  proposal  in  the  House  to 
omit  any  time  limit  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams. It  will  permit  legislative  committees 
to  determine  what  programs  in  their  Juris- 
diction need  evaluation.  That  is  hardly  e 
Sunset  concept,  it  is  more  like  a  moon- 
change  concept. 

Congrass  does  need  to  pass  an  effective 
Sunset  law  and  the  sooner  it  Is  done  the 
better. 


SAVINGS  IN  PRINTING  COSTS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  years,  the  Senate  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  along  with  our  sister 
subcommittee  in  the  House,  chaired  by 
Congressman  Adam  Benjamin,  have  been 
working  to  eliminate  unnecessary  print- 
ing costs.  Some  of  our  suggested  changes 
may  appear  unimportant,  but  when 
they  are  all  added  up,  it  amounts  to  a 
very  significant  savings  for  the  tax- 
payer. . 

Yesterday,  the  subcommittee  received 
testimony  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  Congress- 
man Prank  Thompson,  Jr.  Chairman 
Thompson  testified  on  the  cost  savings 


of  certain  specific  initiatives  jointly  un- 
dertaken by  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tees and  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  a  list  of  the 
initiatives  and  the  associated  annual 
cost  savings  for  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Annual 
Initiative:  tavinn 

1.  Reduce  by  half  the  number 
of  "free"  Congressional  Rec- 
ords and  confine  distribution 
to  educational  or  pubUc  in- 
stitutions    $1,712,000 

2.  Increase  by  925  the  annual 
subscription  rate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Register 977,000 

3.  Limit  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory to  one  f\Ul  edition  per 
Congress  173,000 

4.  Eliminate  the  "automatic" 
distribution  to  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  bound  Coif- 

CRESSIONAL     RECORD     256.000 

5.  Increase  by  (30  the  annual 
subscription  rate  for  the 
Congressional  Record 153,000 

6.  Limit  to  one  per  Member 
the  receipt  of  the  hard  cover 
Congressional  Directory 76,  000 

7.  Eliminate  imprinted  names 
on  the  Congressional  Dlrec- 

tory    -  7.000 

Total $3,354,000 

In  addition  to  these  cooperative  ef- 
forts, the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Thompson  and  our  distinguished  Senate 
colleague,  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  (Mr.  Pell)  has  self- 
initiated  six  other  reforms  that  will  re- 
sult in  annual  savings  of  $1.8  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
good  record — 13  initiatives  that  will  re- 
sult in  annual  savings  of  $5.2  million  In 
printing  costs. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  still 
needs  to  be  more  effort  in  this  area.  For 
example,  yesterday  in  the  tunnel  to  the 
House  subway  imder  the  Capitol,  over  25 
dumpsters  filled  with  unused  hearings 
publications  were  lined  up  for  disposal. 
These  publications  were  still  bound  to- 
gether by  plastic  strips  in  packages  of  10, 
just  the  way  they  had  been  delivered 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Perhaps  a  couple  of  nice-sized  trees 
would  still  be  standing  today  if  whoever 
it  was  that  ordered  those  excessive  quan- 
tities of  publications  had  been  a  little 
more  careful,  a  little  more  frugal  in 
placing  his  orders. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  all 
the  Members  will  take  note  of  the  $5.2 
million  in  annual  savings  that  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  and  redouble  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  any  wasteful,  exces- 
sive printing  costs  in  the  area  undw 
their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I    ask    unanimous    ccmsent   that 
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there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
ti<xi  (tf  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  5  minutes  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALASKA'S  STRATEGIC  MINERALS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  before  about  this  Nation's  de- 
fense posture,  most  recently  in  response 
to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
speech.  It  cOTicems  me  that  America 
might  not  be  prepared  to  defend  its  vital 
interests  around  the  globe.  I  know  that 
many  responsible  spokesmen  of  both 
parties  share  my  concern.  I  was  struck 
by  the  timeliness  of  recent  comments 
made  by  Representative  James  Santini. 

In  a  story  in  the  Washington  Star 
dated  February  13.  1980,  Representative 
Santini  warned  that  America  could  be 
"brought  to  its  knees"  more  quickly  by 
the  loss  of  certain  strategic  minerals 
than  by  a  cutoff  of  oil  supplies.  Repre- 
sentative Santini's  arguments  are  well 
founded  and  based  upon  his  knowledge 
of  our  domestic  mineral  wealth  gained  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  news  story  from  the 
Washington  Star  containing  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.    WAItNED    OF    Loss    OF    StHATEGIC    METALS        WOW 


Nrw  York. — America  could  be  "brought 
to  Its  knees"  more  quickly  by  the  loss  of 
strategic  minerals  than  by  a  cutoff  of  oil 
supplies,  according  to  a  Con^essman  who  Is 
pushing  for  a  U.S.  minerals  policy. 

"Africa  Is  the  Persian  Gulf  of  minerals," 
said  Rep.  James  Santini.  D-Nev..  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining.  "There  are  certain  minerals  such  as 
cobalt,  chrome  and  manganese  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  industry  and  to  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

"We  are  heavily  dependent  on  southern 
Africa — Rhodesia.  South  Africa  and  Zaire — 
and  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  these  minerals." 
Santini  said  In  an  Interview.  "A  chrome  em- 
bargo by  Russia  and  Rhodesia  would  bring 
the  entire  Industrial  world  to  Its  knees  In 
Just  six  months." 

The  effects  of  OPEC  oil  price  Increases  and 
the  Iranian  disruption  of  supplies  are  only 
a  sample  of  what  would  happen  If  price 
manipulation  and  supply  curtailment  were 
exerted  on  certain  strategic  minerals,  said 
Santini. 

Since  their  use  isn't  as  visible  as  oil,  our 
Import  dependence  for  these  minerals  hasn't 
aroused  the  public,  Santini  said.  "There  are 
no  'moms  for  moly'  or  "teens  for  tungsten' 
clamoring  for  a  national  minerals  policy." 

But  the  everyday  lives  of  moms,  dads  and 
teens  would  be  drastically  altered  if  there 
were  any  supply  disruption,  according  to  E. 
P.  Andrews,  vice  president  of  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Industries,  an  outspoken  Industry 
representative  on  the  subject. 

"Forget  OPEC  and  gasoline,"  Andrews 
said.  "Without  chrome  and  cobalt  we 
wouldn't  have  automobiles  or  airplanes. 
Imagine  life  without  the  stainless  steel  nec- 
essary to  process  food,  without  surgical  in- 
struments, without  computers." 

Santini  recently  completed  a  fact-finding 


tour  of  South  Africa  and  Zaire,  talking  with 
officials  and  visiting  mines  which  produce  a 
large  part  of  the  free-world  supply  of  cobalt, 
chrome  and  manganese. 

One  such  mine  he  visited  in  the  Shaba 
province  of  Zaire,  "one  of  the  most  politically 
and  socially  unstable  parts  of  the  world," 
produces  65  percent  of  the  free-world  supply 
of  cobalt,  which  is  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  jet  airplane  engines. 

Of  the  3.7  billion  tons  of  known  chromium 
reserves  in  the  world  3.6  billion  tons  are  In 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  against  whom 
the  United  States  has  applied  trade  sanc- 
tions. The  remaining  reserves  are  in  Russia. 

In  not  trading  with  Rhodesia.  Santini  said, 
we  have  increased  our  dependence  on  Russia. 

Industry  spokesmen  say  South  Africa  has 
acted  responsibly  as  a  world  supplier  of 
chromium  despite  condemnation  of  Its  apar- 
theid policy,  but  maintain  there  is  no  as- 
surance it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

"With  their  gold  and  other  mineral  ex- 
ports they  dont  need  the  income  from 
chromium,"  Santini  said. 

As  an  example  of  the  "alarming"  U.S.  min- 
erals situation  Santini  cited  a  recent  com- 
mittee foray  into  the  bureaucracy  over  de- 
fense needs  and  stockpile. 

"The  Department  of  Defense,  one  of  our 
most  influential  and  powerful  government 
agencies,  testified  it  does  not  get  Involved 
In  minerals  needs,  that's  handled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,"  Santini  said. 

"Interior's  assistant  secretary  of  energy 
and  minerals  told  the  committee  It  was  not 
the  role  of  these  agencies  to  become  Involved 
in  the  minerals  policy  of  defense  agencies," 
he  said. 

"We  still  have  time  to  get  our  act  together 
on  minerals."  Santini  said  "and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  doing  something  about  it 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative Santini's  remarks  come  at  a 
time  of  heightened  interest  in  America's 
own  natural  resources.  Encouraging  re- 
ports from  the  exploration  of  the  Over- 
thrust  Belt  give  promise  of  significant 
gas  deposits  in  a  geologic  structure  which 
runs  from  Arizona  to  Canada.  However, 
at  the  same  time  powerful  voices  are 
clamoring  for  Congress  to  post  off-limit 
signs  on  vast  areas  of  Alaska.  As  I  have 
stated  on  several  occasions,  my  State 
could  outproduce  the  Persian  Gulf  if  the 
Nation  would  let  it. 

Instead,  many  areas  in  Alaska  are 
withdrawn  before  their  resource  poten- 
tial is  even  determined.  Alaska  has  ex- 
tensive resources  not  only  of  fossil  fuels 
but  of  many  strategic  minerals  as  well. 
This  body,  in  its  deliberation  of  the 
Alaska  lands  bill,  must  not  ignore  its 
duty  to  at  least  provide  an  opportunity 
to  know  what  resources  are  being  locked 
up,  before  the  key  is  turned.  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
provide  for  the  strong,  responsive  de- 
fense of  Alaska,  I  do  so  not  just  for  my 
constituents  in  Alaska,  but  for  the  con- 
stituents of  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  strong  defense  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  vital  to  the  strategic 
interests  of  the  United  States,  how  much 
more  important  is  the  strong  defense  of 
Alaska? 


ALASKA'S  OIL  RESERVES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  the  Campaign  Notes  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning. 
In  that  article,  the  Washington  Post  has 
taken  issue  with  Governor  Reagan  and 
stated  he  made  a  misstatement  yesterday 
when  he  claimed  that  Alaska  has  more 
oil  reserves  than  Saudi  Arabia. 

Governor  Reagan  was  referring  to  the 
potential  of  Alaska  to  produce  oil  and 
gas  and  compared  it  to  Saudi  Arabia.  He 
is  absolutely  right  that  Alaska's  po- 
tential for  production  is  greater  than 
Saudi  Arabia's  potential  for  produc- 
tion. The  difference  is  that  Saudi 
Arabian  reserves  are  primarily  discov- 
ered reserves,  whereas  our  discovered  re- 
serves are  limited  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
area.  That  reserve,  contrary  to  what  the 
Post  says,  is  50  billion  barrels.  Its  dis- 
covered producible  reserves  are  just  un- 
der 10  billion  barrels.  The  difference  is 
the  ability  of  American  technology  to 
produce  from  our  known  discovered 
reserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reagan  Lead  Seen  Shrinking 

Ronald  Reagan's  lead  in  the  OOP  presi- 
dential race  is  shrinking,  according  to  the 
latest  CBS- New  York  Times  poll. 

A  sampling  of  1,536  adults  nationwide  last 
week  showed  Reagan  favored  by  33  percent 
of  the  GOP  respondents,  down  from  his  45 
percent  showing  In  January. 

George  Bush  was  one  of  two  GOP  hopefuls 
whose  rating  climbed  In  February,  from  6 
percent  In  January  to  24  percent  this  month. 

Other  results:  Sen.  Howard  M.  Baker  Jr., 
11  percent  (the  same  as  In  January):  John 
B.  Connally,  5  percent  (10  percent  in  Janu- 
ary); Sen.  Bob  Dole,  2  percent  (5  percent  in 
January),  Rep.  John  B.  Anderson,  1  percent 
(2  percent  In  January),  and  Rep.  Philip  M. 
Crane,  2  percent  (0  In  January). 

John  B.  Connally,  who  has  raised  and 
spent  almost  (11.4  million  in  his  bid  for  the 
OOP  president  nomination,  took  his  entire 
campaign  staff  off  salary  yesterday. 

Connally's  390  full-time,  paid  campaign 
workers  have  been  asked  to  "temporarily 
volunteer  their  services,"  a  move  that  will 
save  Connally  about  (95,000  a  week,  spokes- 
man Bill  Rhatlcan  said. 

He  said  the  money  will  be  used  to  finance 
advertising  efforts  in  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama and  Florida. 

Connally,  the  only  presidential  candidate 
to  refuse  to  take  federal  matching  funds, 
has  raised  and  spent  more  money  than  any 
other  candidate.  Yet  he  has  been  unable  to 
move  upward  In  the  polls. 

Saying  he  believes  an  inevitable  recession 
win  cost  the  nation  some  1.5  million  Jobs 
this  year.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  yester- 
day called  for  expansion  of  community  serv- 
ice emplojrment  programs  aimed  at  protect- 
ing the  elderly. 

In  a  policy  paper  on  the  aged,  he  also 
called  anew  for  enactment  of  his  national 
health  insurance  plan. 

"I  want  to  see  an  America  that  .  .  .  main- 
tains and  Improves  our  Social  Security,  that 
frees  the  elderly  from  crime  In  the  streets 
and  isolation  in  their  homes,"  he  said. 

"If  any  group  In  our  society  deserves  the 
attention  and  respect  of  the  rest  of  us,  it  Is 
the  elderly,"  he  said. 

Ronald  Reagan  made  an  apparent  mis- 
statement yesterday  when  he  claimed  that 
Alaska  has  more  oil  reserves  than  Saudi 
Arabia. 
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Reagan's  claim  befuddled  the  Energy  De- 
partment and  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, which  both  said  the  Saudis  have  some 
18  times  more  oil  than  the  Alaskans. 

On  a  campaign  swing  through  southeast- 
em  Massachusetts,  the  candidate  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  told  a 
crowd:  "This  Is  an  energy-rich  nation.  Alaska 
alone  has  a  greater  oil  reserve  than  Saudi 
Arabia." 

"I  cannot  explain  where  he  got  that,"  said 
Petroleum  Institute  aide  Lane  Johnston, 
citing  studies  that  show  that  on  Jan.  I, 
1979.  "Alaska's  estimated,  proven  crude  oil 
reserves  were  9  billion.  247  million  barrels." 

She  said  the  same  figure  for  Saudi  Arabia 
was  165  billion,  700  million  barrels. 

Reagan,  who  was  unavailable  to  comment 
on  the  discrepancy,  has  made  similar  com- 
parisons between  Alaska  and  Saudi  Arabian 
reserves  before  in  his  campaign. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  for  1 
minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—TREATIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  four 
protocols  and  conventions  and  agree- 
ments. Calendar  Orders  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be  consid-' 
ered  having  passed  through  the  various 
parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification;  that  the  four  be  voted  on 
en  bloc  at  a  time  to  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  acting  Republican  leader  and 
myself. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection 
to  that  procedure.  Mi-.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
any  time  in  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Would  that  vote  Include  a  vote  on 
the  reservation  on  Executive  G? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair 
raises  a  good  point.  Would  the  Chair 
repeat  that  statement? 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Would  the  reservation  to  Execu- 
tive G  be  included  in  the  en  bloc  vote' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  glad 
the  Chair  has  called  my  attention  to 
there  being  a  reservation,  but  all  of  the 
items  were  cleared.  There  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  reservation,  so  I  include 
that  in  the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  four 
Items  on  the  Executive  Calendar  I  have 
just  alluded  to  In  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
later  today  I  will  announce,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  acting 
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Republican  leader,  on  what  day  the  vote 
will  occur,  and  it  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
as  already  ordered  on  the  four  proto- 
cols, and  in  this  instance  they  will  be 
voted  on  en  bloc,  so  one  rollcall  vote  will 
count  for  four. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  en  bloc  on  the  four 
protocols  occur  at  5  o'clock  on  Monday 
afternoon  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROTOCOL,  WITH  ANNEX.  AMEND- 
ING THE  1953  HALIBUT  FISHERY 
CONVENTION  WITH  CANADA;  EX. 
DD— 96TH  CONGRESS.  1ST  SES- 
SION 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  first  treaty 
will  be  considered  as  having  parsed 
through  its  various  parliamentary  stages 
up  to  and  including  the  presentation  of 
the  Resolution  of  Ratification,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol,  with  Annex,  Amending  the  1953 
Convention  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  March  29,  1979  (the  Protocol).  (Ex- 
ecutive DD,  96th  Congress,  first  session.) 


PROTOCOL  WITH  CANADA  TO 
AMEND  THE  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  PROTECnON,  PRESERVA- 
TION. AND  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
SOCKEYE  SALMON  FISHERIES  IN 
THE  FRASER  RIVER  SYSTEM,  AS 
AMENDED;  EX.  G— 95TH  CON- 
GRESS, 1ST  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  next  treaty 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  its  various  parliamentary  stages 
up  to  and  including  the  presentation  of 
the  Resolution  of  Ratification,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  Amend  the  Convention 
for  the  Protection,  Preservation,  and  Exten- 
sion of  the  Sockeye  Salmon  Fisheries  in  the 
Praser  River  System,  As  Amended,  signed  at 
Washington  on  February  24,  1977.  (Executive 
G,  95th  Congress,  first  session.) 


CONVENTION  ON  PSYCHOTROPIC 
SUBSTANCES;  EX.  G— 92D  CON- 
GRESS, 1ST  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  next  treaty 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  its  various  parliamentary  stages 
up  to  and  including  the  presentation  of 
the  Resolution  of  Ratification,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  ( two  thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 


advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances, 
signed  .^t  Vienna,  February  21,  1971  (Execn- 
tlve  G,  92nd  Congress,  first  session),  subject 
to  the  following  reservation: 

That  in  accord  with  paragraph  4  of  Article 
32  of  the  Convention,  peyote  harvested  and 
distributed  for  use  by  the  Native  American 
Church  In  lu  religious  rites  Is  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances. 


AGREEMENT  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CARRIAGE  OF  PERISH- 
ABLE FOODSTUFFS  AND  ON  THE 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  TO  BE  USED 
FOR  SUCH  CARRIAGE;  EX,  B— 
96TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  next  treaty 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  its  various  parliamentary  stages 
up  to  and  including  the  presentation  of 
the  Resolution  of  Ratification,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  International  Carriage 
of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special 
Equipment  to  be  Used  for  Such  Carriage 
(ATP),  done  at  Geneva  on  September  1, 
1970,  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECE).  (Executive 
B,  9dth  Congress,  first  session.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rollcall  vote  en  bloc  on 
the  four  protocols  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, which  was  previously  set  for  5 
p.m.  on  Monday,  be  changed  to  3:45  p.m. 
on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  the 
exception  of  Calendar  Order  No.  35  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nees en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc,  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  en  bloc  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

The  Jttdiciakt 

Harry  T.  Edwards,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit. 

Richard  S.  Arnold,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  8th  circuit. 

Diana  E.  Murphy,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  G.  Renner.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

GUberto  Gierbollnl-Ortlz.  of  Puerto  Rico. 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico. 
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Helen  Jackson  Prye,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

James  Anthony  Redden,  Jr..  of  Oregon,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Oregon. 

Owen  M.  Panner,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

Barbara  J.  Rothsteln,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

Henry  Woods,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Department  of  Jttstice 

Charles  B.  Renfrew,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  all  Senators. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


REPORT  OF  REVISION  AND  DEFER- 
RALS OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  172 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  document, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  jointly,  pur- 
suant to  order  of  January  30.  1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ■ 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974, 1  herewith  report  one 
revision  to  a  previously  transmitted  re- 
scission proposal  decreasing  the  amount 
proposed  by  $6.4  million.  In  addition  I 
am  reporting  two  new  deferrals  of  budg- 
et authority  totalling  $20.0  million  and 
two  revisions  to  previously  transmitted 
deferrals  increasing  the  amount  de- 
ferred by  $13.9  miUion. 

The  revision  to  the  rescission  proposal 
affects  the  Health  Resources  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  new  deferrals  and  revisions  to 
existing  deferrals  involve  programs  in 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Health 


Education,     and     Welfare,     and     the 
Treasury. 

The  details  of  the  revised  rescission 
proposal  and  the  deferrals  are  contained 
in  the  attached  reports. 

JniUY  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  20,  1980. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  19,  1980.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  February  19,  1980, 
during  the  recess,  received  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
reported  that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  469.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  19,  1980.  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Oommemo- 
ratlon  Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  477.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation honoring  the  memory  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
contribution  to  the  American  dream. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Heflin)  . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3 :  50  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  deUvered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
David  Cosson; 

H.R.  2492.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  1, 
1984,  the  duty  suspension  on  crude  feathers 
and  downs:  and 

H.R.  6285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Re- 
search and  Consumer  Information  Act. 

At  5:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregor>',  announced  that,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-420,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  chairman,  Mr.  Yatron.  vice 
chairman,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lagobiarsino,  and  Mr. 
RuDD  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
of  the  Mexican-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  t-tles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
David  Cosson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2492.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  1, 
1984,  the  duty  suspension  on  crude  feathers 
and  downs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  6285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Re- 
search and  Consumer  Information  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications   were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 


accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-3013.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  intention  to 
obligate  »3.7  million  in  the  Army  Stock  Fund 
and  $26.4  million  in  the  Defense  Stock  Fund 
for  war  reserve  stocks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-3014.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Man- 
power and  Reserve  AlTalrs),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bonus  to  a  prior  service  person 
who  enlists,  reenllsts.  or  voluntarily  extends 
his  or  her  enlistment  in  a  designated  ele- 
ment of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3015.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ( Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics) .  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  that  a  study  has  been 
conducted  with  respect  to  converting  the 
function  of  providing  commissary  shelf 
stocking  and  custodial  services  at  Oflutt  Air 
Force  Base,  Nebraska,  and  a  decision  has 
been  made  that  performance  under  con- 
tract is  the  most  cost-efifective  method  of 
accomplishment;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3016.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Defense  Manpower  Re- 
quirements Report  for  FY  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3017.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Instal- 
lations and  Housing) ,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  of  military  construction 
projects  placed  under  contract  in  fiscal  year 
1979,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  exceed 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  project  by 
the  Congress  by  more  than  25  percent,  or 
reduce  the  project  scope  by  more  than  25 
percent  In  order  to  permit  contract  award 
within  the  available  authorization  for  such 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3018.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"NAVSTA  Should  Improve  the  Effectiveness 
of  Military  Missions — Cost  Has  Increased," 
February  15.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3019.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
Its  Monetary  Policy  Report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-3020.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3021.  A  communication  from  the 
President,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  its 
annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3022.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  special  pay  to  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  officers  holding  positions  of  un- 
usual responsibility  and  of  critical  nature; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3023.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
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EC-3024.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  Chevron  U.S.A.  has  submitted  an 
application  to  the  department  for  repayment 
of  excess  as  royalties  totaling  $252,724.13 
for  lease  OCS-G  225-1,  West  Cameron  Block 
533,  offshore  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3025.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notices  of  meet- 
ings related  to  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resoiu-ces. 

EC-3026.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  status  of 
the  1980  End-Stage  Renal  Disease  (ESRD) 
annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3027.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
within  sixty  days  after  the  execution  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3028.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary General,  Organization  of  American 
States,  reporting  with  regard  to  assistance 
to  the  social  and  economic  recovery  of  Nica- 
ragua; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3029.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Community  Services  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  transition 
.•eport  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental   Affairs. 

EC-3030.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Inspector  General,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Inspector  General's  quar- 
terly report  for  October-December  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3031.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
.'anltorlal,  trash  removal,  and  similar  build- 
ing services,  and  protective  service  In  fed- 
erally owned  and  leased  properties  for  pe- 
riods not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3032.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  sum- 
mary of  responses  (proposals  for  action  or 
reasons  for  Inaction)  for  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs'. 

EC-3033.  A  Communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  GAO 
reports  for  the  month  of  January  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3034.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Improved  Grant  Auditing  and  Reso- 
lution of  Findings  Could  Save  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  Mil- 
lions," February  19,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3035.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
a  new  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3036.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors,  United  States 
Postal  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,   the   annual   report   of   the   Postmaster 


General  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-3037.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled '•Community-Based  Correctional  Pro- 
grams Can  Do  More  To  Help  Offenders," 
February  15,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3038.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Di- 
rector, Community  Services  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  adminis- 
tration's report  covering  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  December  31,  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3039.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  final  regulations  deal- 
ing with  education  contract  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3040.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Arts  "and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MELCHER,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1464.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  the  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  Indians  (Rept.  No.  96-574). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment,  but  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  434.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  6  through  12, 
1980,  "National  Medic  Alert  Week"  (Rept. 
No.  96-575). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  an  amendment  to  the 
title  and  with  a  preamble : 

S.J.  Res.  135.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  designation  of  the  first  Friday  of  March 
as  "Teacher  Day,  United  States  of  America" 
(Rept.  No.  96-576). 

By  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment,  but  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  82.  A  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day in  February  of  each  year  as  "National 
Patriotism  Week"   (Rept.  No.  96-577). 

S.J.  Res.  132.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  6  through  12, 
1980,  "National  Medic  Alert  Week"  (Rept.  No. 
96-578). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  from  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment: 

S.  442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Issac  N.  Hul- 
ver  of  Kansas  City.  Missouri  (Rept.  No.  96- 
579). 

S.  803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nick  Masonlch 
(Rept.  No.  96-580). 

S.  1086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bharat  Per- 
saud  (Rept.  No.  96-681). 

H.R.  891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Laws  Smith  (Rept.  No.  96-582). 

H.R.  948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Corazon  Samtoy  (Rept.  No.  96-583). 

H.R.  1659.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nella 
Ruiz  Hedlund  (Rept.  No.  96-584). 

H.R.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loralne 
Smart  and  Robert  Clarke  (Rept.  No.  96-585) . 

H.R.  3139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Gauyan  Nelson  (Rept.  No.  96-686) . 


H.R.  3873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Ku- 
tlna  (Rept.  No.  96-587). 

Special  Report  Pursuant  to  Section  302(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Rept.  No.  96-588). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1615.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
Thornwell  (Rept.  No.  96-589). 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tiwis  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD   (for  himself.  Mr. 
jAvrrs.  Mr.  Peix.  Mr.  Wzlliams.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Chapee.  Mr.  Chti«ch, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Duken- 
BEBCEB,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Bir. 
Leahy.    Mr.    LtrcAS.    Mr.    Macnt780n, 
Mr.  McGovEKN,  Mr.  Motnxhan,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicx>ft, 
Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Stevenson. 
and  Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  2306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of   1965  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  education  programs 
under  that  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hayakawa.  and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  2307.  A  biU  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  In  Imperial  County.  CaUfomla.  that 
became  federal  property  by  the  process  of 
accretion  be  sold  to  the  persons  who  would 
be  the  current  owners  of  such  lands  but  for 
such  accretion;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2308.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2003  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  assignment  of  clerical  or  secretarial  em- 
ployees to  assist  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives assigned  to  the  States  under  such 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2309.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  Interest  rate 
on  extended  payments  on  estate  taxes  at- 
tributable to  certain  farms  and  closely  held 
businesses  from  increasing  to  12  percent:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RTBICOPP  (by  request)  : 
S.  2310.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  set-off  of 
annuity  payments  or  refunds  payable  from 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Fund  to  former 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  order  to  liquidate  debts  owed 
to  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

S.  2311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  the  City  Ad- 
ministrator; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental  Affairs. 

S.  2312.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  from 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  DisAbillty 
Fund  for  the  expenses  of  retirement  ap- 
peals; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

S.  2313.  A  bill  to  amend  section  226  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5519  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  credit- 
ing amounts  received  for  certain  reserve  or 
National  Guard  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Talmaoce,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 
Ford) : 

S.  2315.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  reserves  of  agrl- 
oultural  commodities  to  stabilize  farm  prices 
whenever  export  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  suspended  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security  or  foreign  policy  and  the 
prices  producers  receive  for  the  conunodltles 
Involved  are,  or  will  be,  adversely  affected  by 
such  suspension;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2316.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Faallli  Afele;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini)  : 

S.  2317.  A  bill  to  restore  certain  lands  In 
Arizona  to  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2318.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  In   the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  2319.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affirmative  action  employment 
program  for  government  contractors  by 
exempting  contractors  without  appreciable 
employment  opportunities  and  by  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  requirements  and  paper- 
work; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 

S.  2320.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
including  certain  special  statutory  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN : 

S.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxation 
the  earned  income  of  certain  Individuals 
working  outside  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2322.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HATCH : 

S.  2323.  A  bill  to  establish  a  periodic  re- 
view of  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and  to 
reduce  the  size  and  scof)e  of  Federal  regula- 
tory policies  and  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovernmental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Dole,    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  2306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  international  education 
programs  under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

INTZBNATIONAL    EDtJCATlON    PROGRAMS    ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  jointly  with  Senator 
Javits  and  22  additional  Members  of  this 


body,  the  International  Education  Pro- 
grams Act  of  1980,  intended  to  become 
title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  Part  B  of  this  legis- 
lation is  especia'ly  the  inspiration  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Joining  us  as  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Pell,  Williams,  Bentsen,  Chafee, 
Church,  Cranston,  Dole,  Durenberger, 
Hatch,  Hatfield,  Leahy,  Lugar,  Mag- 
nuson, McGovERN,  Moynihan,  Nunn, 
Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Riecle,  Roth,  and 
Stevenson. 

The  bill  is  based  on  three  fundamental 
premises: 

First,  we  face  increasingly  difficult 
times  in  our  foreign  relations  and  in- 
creasingly complex  relationships  with 
other  countries; 

Second,  education  plays  a  centrally 
important  part  in  preparing  this  country 
for  a  world  of  change; 

Third,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
promote  both  our  analytic  and  linguis- 
tic capabilities  for  international  affairs 
and  our  citizens'  understanding  of  our 
relationships  to  other  countries  and 
peoples. 

In  overview,  our  bill  would : 

Reauthorize  the  foreign  language  and 
area  study  programs  presently  author- 
ized under  title  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act; 

Move  them  into  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act: 

Revise  the  legislative  framework  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Studies; 

Add  a  new  part  B  for  "business  and 
international  education";    and 

Remove  friction  across  levels  of  educa- 
tion by  moving  a  section  of  the  old 
NDEA  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

These  actions  are  intended  to  have 
some  broad,  beneficial  effects: 

By  removing  international  education 
from  the  peripheral  context  of  NDEA 
and  instead  "mainstreaming"  it  into  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  we  make  it  a  part 
of  the  main  fabric  of  our  higher  educa- 
tion legislation  and  encourage  linkages 
across  other  parts  of  that  act;  and 

By  adding  Part  B.  we  not  only  help  the 
country  to  prepare  to  export,  but  also 
bring  a  reinvigorating  international 
business  perspective  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  old  NDEA  programs,  and  we 
bring  to  international  education  the  vi- 
taUty  of  the  American  business  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  our  purposes  are  to  re- 
invigorate  the  international  dimension 
of  American  higher  education;  to 
strengthen  those  linkages  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  to  higher  edu- 
cation which  can  help  prepare  American 
citizens  for  changes  in  the  world  which 
will  affect  this  country;  to  improve  the 
Nation's  long-term  capabilities  in  for- 
eign relations,  including  foreign- 
language  capabilities;  and  to  encourage 
linkages  between  business  and  higher 
education  which  can  be  helpful  in  pre- 
paring the  United  States  to  meet  its 
pressing  and  growing  need  to  export. 

Our  bill  has  two  main  thrusts.  One  is 
to  move  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  into  the  Higher  Education 


Act.  This  is  basically  a  matter  of  putting 
an  existing  program  in  a  framework 
which  has  become  more  appropriate  and 
offers  greater  impact. 

We  wish  to  underscore  that  by  moving 
NDEA  into  HEA  we  do  not  seek  to  de- 
tract from  the  strong  national  security 
rationale  for  these  programs.  To  the 
contrary,  we  reaffirm  this  rationale's 
continuing  validity,  especially  as  these 
programs  are  needed  to  prepare  people 
for  foreign  affairs  analysis  and  diplo- 
matic work,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
American  people's  understanding  of 
events  abroad.  We  salute  the  NDEA  Mid- 
east Centers  for  providing  invaluable 
analytic  assistance  to  the  media  during 
the  last  several  months  of  crisis,  just  as 
the  Latin  American  Centers  responded 
magnificently  when  called  upon  a  year 
ago. 

NDEA  was  conceived  in  1958  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  emergency,  as  part  of  our 
response  to  Sputnik.  Much  of  the  orig- 
inal NDEA  is  no  longer  operational. 
What  remains  is  principally  the  foreign 
language  and  area  study  programs  of 
title  VI.  These  programs  have  served  the 
country  well,  although  they  have  been 
supported  inadequately.  Indeed,  across 
the  last  14  years  the  international  pro- 
grams have  received  a  steadily  declining 
share  of  the  Office  of  Education's  budget, 
now  only  approximately  two-hundredths 
of  1  percent  of  that  budget. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  is  a  subse- 
quent creation,  beginning  in  1965.  It  is 
properly  the  most  integrative  act  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  It  is  here  that 
the  broadest  perspectives  on  higher  edu- 
cation should  be  stated,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  broadest  linkages  across  higher 
education  programs  should  be  forged. 

At  present  there  is  no  international 
dimension  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
This  gap  is  out  of  phase  with  the  ex- 
panding and  increasingly  complex  rela- 
tionships of  this  country  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  also  at  odds  with  the 
very  idea  of  a  university,  which  must  be 
universal  in  its  interests.  The  reality  is 
that  the  international  dimension  is  in- 
tegral to  all  of  higher  education.  That 
fact  ought  to  be  reflected  in  the  way  we 
write  our  legislation. 

By  leaving  the  international  dimen- 
sion in  NDEA,  we  have  allowed  it  to  be 
treated  as  something  apart  from  the  rest 
of  higher  education,  whereas  we  should 
have  been  encouraging  a  broader  per- 
spective cross-cutting  other  portions  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  for  example, 
the  titles  pertaining  to  libraries  and  con- 
tinuing education. 

Our  legislative  schedule  calls  for  reau- 
thorizing both  NDEA  and  HEA  in  this 
Congress.  Our  current  opportunity  to  in- 
tegrate the  two  is  therefore  especially 
obvious.  It  happens,  fortuitously,  that 
HEA  VI  is  about  to  become  a  vacant 
title,  so  the  international  programs  we 
propose  to  put  there  can  continue  to  be 
called  title  VI  programs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
include  moving  NDEA  VI  into  HEA  VI. 
Moreover,  the  House  of  Representatives 
recently  passed  H.R.  5192,  which  pro- 
vides for  this  transfer  from  NDEA  to 
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HEA.  We  have  worked  with  that  bill  very 
closely,  seeking  ways  to  improve  upon  the 
other  body's  good  effort,  especially  in 
light  of  the  subsequently  released  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Language  and  International  Stud- 
ies. We  have  taken  to  heart  its  call  for 
improvement  at  the  undergraduate  as 
well  as  the  graduate  level. 

We  have  made  one  quite  basic  change. 
We  have  moved  NDEA  section  603,  the 
grcnt  program  to  promote  cultural  un- 
derstanding, into  title  HI  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Section 
603  in  practice  has  emphasized  programs 
designed  to  improve  teacher  training 
and  access  to  information  pertinent  es- 
pecially for  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Section  603  additionally  au- 
thorizes community,  adult  and  continu- 
ing education  programs,  and  we  want 
these  nascent  programs  to  be  developed. 
We  know  that  interest  in  international 
affairs  within  the  continuing  education 
field  is  increasing  rapidly.  We  hope  that 
the  title  I  continuing  education  programs 
and  our  international  education  pro- 
grams will  develop  a  strong  partnership 
for  outreach. 

The  greatest  improvement  to  be 
achieved  by  transferring  section  603  to 
ESEA  is  that  we  thereby  get  rid  of  the 
funding  trigger  which  provides  that  no 
money  shall  be  made  available  for  sec- 
tion 603  programs  until  at  least  $15  mil- 
lion have  been  made  available  for 
NDEA's  other  sections.  That  trigger  has 
become  an  irritant.  It  has  operated  as  a 
ceiling  for  higher  education  programs,  a 
ceiling  which  is  doubly  lamentable  be- 
cause it  works  as  a  depressant  when  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  high.  It  also  has  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  higher  education 
and  elementary /secondary  communities 
to  compete  against  one  another.  In  the 
entire  realm  of  Federal  education  legis- 
lation, I  do  not  recall  any  other  place 
where  levels  of  education  are  pitted 
against  one  another  in  this  way.  We 
should  be  trying  to  achieve  the  opposite 
effect,  so  that  those  concerned  with  in- 
ternational education  at  the  various 
education  levels  will  seek  to  cooperate 
and  contribute  to  one  another's  efforts. 

The  administrative  integration  of  in- 
ternational education  programs  across 
all  levels  is  important,  especially  as  these 
programs  are  small  and  are  interrelated. 
We  therefore  intend  to  state,  in  report 
language,  that  we  wish  all  international 
education  programs  to  be  administered 
by  one  office  or  division,  as  they  are  now. 
We  are  providing,  in  our  section  605.  that 
research  and  studies  can  be  undertaken 
at  any  of  the  educational  levels,  and  that 
the  annual  report  be  integrative  across 
levels.  In  parallel,  we  are  providing  that 
the  advisory  board  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  all  educational  levels  and 
shall  advise  on  international  programs 
at  all  educational  levels. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  interna- 
tional concerns  will  have  to  be  given 
greater  weight  in  the  new  Department  of 
Education  than  they  received  in  the  old 
Office  of  Education.  Department  status 
will  bring  international  representation 
functions,  but  more  basically,  interna- 
tional education  programs  will  have  to  be 


given  the  greater  emphasis  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  Nation's  growing  needs. 
Also,  because  interagency  coordination 
will  need  to  be  strengthened,  I  hope  that 
Secretary  Huf  stedler  will  soon  take  steps 
to  upgrade  the  status  of  international 
education  within  the  new  Department. 

While  preparing  our  bill,  we  received  a 
lot  of  ideas,  many  of  which  we  did  not 
not  have  time  to  explore  thoroughly,  and 
some  of  which  would  have  cost  a  lot  of 
money. 

The  creation  of  a  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  is  a  good  idea.  As  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  become  increasingly 
complex  and  Important,  our  two  coun- 
tries will  face  many  difficult  issues:  mi- 
gration, water  rights,  environmental  pol- 
lution, demography,  tourism,  trade  and 
energy,  among  others.  There  is  a  great 
need  to  develop  American  experts  who 
understand  Mexico  and  can  provide  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  facing  both  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  appropriate  to  create  either 
a  line  item  or  a  set-aside,  but  it  should 
be  possible  as  a  matter  of  administrative 
initiative  to  encourage  a  Mexican  tilt  at 
an  existing  Latin  American  Center  or 
some  other  steps  toward  assuring  that 
this  country  will  have  the  needed  grow- 
ing capability.  We  will  so  suggest  in  re- 
port language. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  money. 
The  administration's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  request  for  NDEA  is  $30  million. 
We  would  add,  for  part  B,  $10  million,  to 
consist  entirely  of  matching  funds,  no 
dollar  to  be  spent  unless  there  is  an 
equal  non-Federal  match.  Our  bill  au- 
thorizes no  other  "new"  money  in  the 
sense  of  new  categories  of  appropriations. 
We  do  divide  what  is  covered  by  the  ad- 
ministration's $30  million  into  two  line 
items,  one  for  the  NDEA  programs  being 
moved  into  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
the  other  for  the  programs  being  moved 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  We  set  the  authorizations  a 
good  bit  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  recommend  small  annual  in- 
crements. At  that,  all  the  three  parts 
combined  do  not  total  $100  million  until 
the  fifth  year.  NDEA  authorization  levels 
have  been  $75  million  per  year  since  1974. 
We  are  Inadequate  in  keeping  up  with 
the  changing  pace  of  the  world  now,  yet 
on  our  real  world  agenda  we  find  that 
functional  issues  are  being  added  in- 
creasingly to  regional  ones.  The  com- 
plexity increases.  So  we  are  likely  to  find 
increased  appropriations  advisable. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Javits  is  In- 
troducing the  second  main  thrust  of  our 
initiative,  part  B.  His  statement  will  fol- 
low mine.  Thereafter,  there  will  be  state- 
ments by  Senators  Pell.  Chafee.  Riegle, 
and  Roth.  Following  those  statements, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  few  statements  of  en- 
dorsement be  printed  in  the  Record. 
•  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Stafford 
as  the  principal  sponsor  of  this  critically 
needed  legislation. 

Senator  Stafford  has  already  elabo- 
rated on  the  purpose  of  parts  A  and  C 
of  our  bill,  which  will  improve  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  education  system  to  pro- 
mote       international        understanding 


through  international  and  foreign  lan- 
guage studies  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  levels.  The 
changes  proposed  by  parts  A  and  C  are 
essentially  structural — moving  title  VI 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
into  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  most 
of  NDEA  has  already  been  incorporated 
into  other  portions  of  body  of  the  Fed- 
eral education  law — and  similarly,  plac- 
ing the  existing  section  603  of  NDEA,  re- 
lating to  international  programs  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level,  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  effectively  removing  the  funding 
"trigger"  mechanism  which  has  served 
to  depress  appropriations  for  interna- 
tional education  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary,  and  higher  education 
sectors. 

Part  B  of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  crux  of  our  initiative — to 
encourage  the  use  of  the  vast  resources 
and  talents  of  our  postsecondary  educa- 
tion sector  to  improve  our  Nation's  in- 
ternational economic  performance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  trade  promotion 
and  expansion,  by  forging  linkages  be- 
tween the  business  community  and 
higher  education.  Last  October,  at  the 
Education  Subcommittee's  hearings  on 
reauthorization  of  higher  education  pro- 
grams, I  raised  the  issue  of  the  deplora- 
ble state  of  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  cultures  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly among  business  persons  en- 
gaged in  trade  activities,  who  require 
such  international  skills  in  order  to  per- 
form adequately  their  responsibilities. 
At  that  hearing,  I  challenged  representa- 
tives of  the  higher  education  community 
to  seek  ways  to  encourage  improved  re- 
lationships between  international  edu- 
cation and  business  which  can  result  in 
the  fulfillment  of  a  critical  national  goal, 
to  wit:  The  substantial  improvement  of 
our  international  economic  performance. 

Mr.  President,  in  November,  subse- 
quent to  these  hearings,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies  issued  its  report 
to  the  President,  finding: 

A  serious  deterioration  in  this  country's 
language  and  research  capacity,  at  a  time 
when  an  increasingly  hazardous  Interna- 
tional military,  political,  and  economic  en- 
vironment is  making  unprecedented  demands 
on  America's  resources.  Intellectual  capacity 
and  public  sensitivity — 

According  to  the  report,  to  which  we, 
through  this  legislation,  subscribe — 

America's  Incompetence  In  foreign  languages 
Is  nothing  short  of  scandalous,  and  It  Is  be- 
coming worse  .  .  .  while  the  use  of  English 
as  a  major  international  language  of  busi- 
ness, diplomacy  and  science  should  be  wel- 
comed as  a  tool  for  understanding  across  in- 
ternational boundaries,  this  cannot  be  solely 
considered  a  substitute  for  direct  commu- 
nications In  the  many  areas  and  on  innumer- 
able occasions  when  knowledge  of  English 
cannot  be  expected  .  .  .  our  vital  Interests 
are  Impaired  by  the  fatuous  notion  that  our 
con^wtence  In  other  languages  is  irrelevant. 
Indeed,  It  Is  precisely  because  of  this  nation's 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  as  a  major 
power  and  as  a  symbol  of  Ideals  to  which 
many  of  the  world's  people  aspire  that  for- 
eign languages,  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  mys- 
teries of  other  customs  and  cultures,  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  as  an  educational  and  civic 
lux\iry. 
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Mr.  President,  the  President's  Com- 
mission has  corroborated  the  pressing 
need  to  redress  this  woeful  inadequacy 
and  lack  of  preparation  in  intemationsJ 
skills  necessary  to  sustaining  and  im- 
proving the  status  of  the  American  econ- 
omy in  an  increasingly  interdependent, 
international  economic  environment. 
Our  Nation's  performance  in  the  highly 
competitive  international  trade  sector 
has  beai  deteriorating,  in  large  part  due 
to  a  failure  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  foreign  language  capacity  in  the  mar- 
keting of  products  and  services  abroad.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  that  the  President's 
Commission  reported  that  there  are  cur- 
rently some  10,000  English-speaking 
Japanese  business  representatives  as- 
signed to  the  United  States,  and  fewer 
than  900  American  business  representa- 
tives in  Japan,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
whom  have  a  facility  in  the  Japanese 
language.  This  obviously  puts  the  United 
States  at  a  very  serious  marketing  dis- 
advantage. Furthermore,  foreign  lan- 
guage incapacity  of  American  firms  com- 
pounds this  competitive  disadvantage 
since,  as  stated  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's publication.  Business  America 
(September  24,  1978),  American  sellers 
often  rely  on  the  translation  of  messages 
and  contracts  supplied  by  their  prospec- 
tive foreign  buyers. 

Despite  the  great  capacity  of  our  in- 
stitutions to  develop  international  un- 
derstanding, American  higher  education 
and  the  business  community  have  had 
historically  a  mutually  accepted  "hands- 
off"  relationship,  based  upon  a  general 
unwillingness  of  business  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  a  sector  over  which  it  has 
little  or  no  control  and  concomitant  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  be  dictated  to  in  terms  of  cur- 
riculum by  an  exogenous  business  sector 
with  specific  information  and  personnel 
needs. 

This  legislation  will  improve  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  business  and  high- 
er education  sectors,  with  the  goal  of 
promoting  American  international  un- 
derstanding and  trade  interests,  by  es- 
tablishing a  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  postsecondary  institutions 
which  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  business  enterprises,  trade  organi- 
zations, or  consortia  of  such  organiza- 
tions, to  establish  or  expand  curricula 
to  serve  international  needs  of  the 
American  business  community.  We  an- 
ticipate that  federally-assisted  programs 
operated  under  these  agreements  would 
include:  Training  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, both  full  and  part  time,  in  skills 
pertinent  to  marketing,  financial  ar- 
rangements, and  legal  requirements  of 
trading  in  other  nations:  development  of 
specialized  teaching  materials  to  aid  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  trade:  establish- 
ing student  and  faculty  fellowships,  in- 
ternships, and  personnel  exchanges  to 
increase  awareness  of  international  busi- 
ness activities  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  inform  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  capacity  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  assist  export  development;  and 
generally  improving  the  international 
perspectives  of  American  graduate  and 
undergraduate  schools  of  business,  whose 


curricula  often  tend  to  center  on  inter- 
nal economic  conditions,  in  isolation 
from  their  international  causes  and  ram- 
ifications. As  the  Federal  share  will  pay 
a  maximum  of  half  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
grams, it  is  expected  that  these  agree- 
ments between  business  organizations 
and  mstitutions  will  include  arrange- 
ments to  assist  the  contracting  college 
or  university  to  meet  its  required  match. 
Thus,  both  the  institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation and  the  private  sector  organiza- 
tion will  have  a  substantial  stake  in  the 
success  of  this  joint  venture. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  do  not  per- 
ceive this  legislation  as  a  single  easy  an- 
swer to  our  dismal  performance  in  the 
international  economic  system,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  can  infuse  a  greater  inter- 
national perspective  into  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  simultaneously 
encourage  business  to  utilize  an  under- 
used resource  in  the  effort  to  redress  our 
economic  ills.  Indeed,  we  perceive  this  as 
a  critical  first  step  in  bringing  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  those  great  reser- 
voirs of  intelect  and  vitality,  and  our 
business  community  closer  together  to 
achieve  an  absolutely  necessary  goal,  to 
wit — the  stability  of  our  international 
economic  and  hence,  political  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Martin  Meyerson,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  whom  I  discussed  business  educa- 
tion linkages  at  our  October  18  hearings. 

The  letter  follows: 

UNIVERSrrY  OP  Pennsylvanu, 
Pfiiladelptiia,  January  14, 1980. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  write  In  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Stafford-Javlts  version 
of  the  new  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  I  am  delighted  that  you  will  Introduce 
Part  B,  on  "Business  and  International  Edu- 
cation." Prompted  by  your  request  at  the 
Subcommittee  hearings  on  October  18  that  we 
seek  ways  to  make  International  education 
more  responsive  to  business  and  business 
more  aware  of  the  value  of  increased  involve- 
ment with  International  education.  I  have 
followed  with  Interest  the  work  of  Subcom- 
mittee staff  and  others  In  refining  this  legis- 
lation. Their  efforts  have  been  encouraging 
and  productive. 

As  a  result,  I  believe  that  the  new  Title 
VI  can  fulfill  Important  national  purposes 
by  Unking  higher  education  and  the  business 
community,  thus  providing  for  American 
business  the  expertise  It  needs  In  dealing 
with  Its  International  trading  partners. 
Events  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan  demonstrate 
all  too  well  that  America's  security.  Image, 
and  national  Interests  require  the  most  ex- 
pert knowledge  we  can  muster  about  the  cul- 
ture and  politics  of  all  areas  of  the  world. 
The  transfer  of  the  current  Title  VI  of  NDEA 
Into  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  an  Im- 
portant and  undoubtedly  constructive  step 
toward  Increasing  this  kind  of  expertise  and 
making  It  available  to  business  and  govern- 
ment. 

Your  initiative,  reflected  In  Part  B's  pro- 
visions for  bringing  business  and  higher  edu- 
cation together  In  internatonal  education, 
has  considerably  strengthened  this  bill  and 
its  potential  for  achieving  its  purposes.  The 
transfer.  In  the  revised  version  of  the  Inter- 
national Understanding  Act  to  the  Element- 
ary and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  continuing  and  community 
education,  improves  upon  the  original. 

The  revised  bill  also  Includes  the  concept 


of  geographic  distribution  (section  606),  but 
at  the  same  time  urges  a  consistently  high 
level  of  performance  as  the  primary  criterion 
for  support  of  International  study  centers 
Over  the  past  few  decades,  certain  advanced 
area  study  centers  have  attained  remarkable 
results,  and  any  weakening  of  their  resources 
would  be  a  severe  loss  to  research  and  the 
development  of  the  faculty  who  will  teach 
and  conduct  international  research  in  the 
future. 

In  this  regard,  I  speak  as  the  president  of 
a  university  at  which  several  distinguished 
International  study  centers  have  been  pains- 
takingly developed  over  the  years.  Two  ma- 
jor centers  of  this  kind,  Pennsylvania's  Mid- 
dle East  Center  and  the  South  Asia  Re- 
gional Studies  Center,  were  given  great  im- 
petus by  funding  under  the  old  Title  VI. 
That  seed  money  enabled  us  to  attract  the 
additional  support  from  business  and  foun- 
dations that  has  helped  sustain  a  strong 
faculty  as  well  as  providing  graduate  fel- 
lowship and  research  support. 

All  told,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  three  dozen  Institutes  and  centers  with 
International  content,  ranging  from  lan- 
guage and  area  studies,  such  as  the  Middle 
East  Center,  the  Germanic  and  Oriental 
programs,  to  the  Multinational  Enterprise 
Unit  in  the  Wharton  School  and  the  Inter- 
national Comparison  Project,  which  carries 
out  comparative  studies  on  international 
purchasing  powers  and  currencies.  It  will  be- 
come Increasingly  Important  to  maintain 
this  kind  of  diversity,  as  well  as  depth.  In 
International  and  foreign  language  studies. 
To  do  so.  this  University  and  all  of  higher 
education  will  look  to  opportunities  provided 
under  the  new  Title  VI. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  legislation.  I  value  the  personal 
initiative  you  have  taken,  as  well  as  your 
Joint  efforts  with  Senator  Stafford,  in  draft- 
ing a  bill  worthy  of  the  challenge  and  the 
need  that  international  education  repre- 
sents for  us  in  America.  Higher  education, 
the  business  community,  and  the  nation  at 
large  may  be  grateful  for  your  leadership 
In  this  enterprise.  With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Mabtin  Mkyerson.9 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  copsonsor  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. It  is  good  for  education  at  all 
levels,  and  contributes  significantly  to 
our  country's  capabilities  in  foreign  re- 
lations, while  helping  to  prepare  Ameri- 
can business  for  growing  export  success. 

As  events  abroad  have  increasingly 
profound  impact  on  all  Americans,  it  is 
essential  that  education  prepare  our 
country  for  a  world  of  rapid  change. 
While  programs  under  title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  have 
provided  for  language  and  area  studies 
since  1958,  this  effort  has  been  small.  As 
our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  grown  more  complex,  international 
education  legislation  has  not  been  cen- 
tral to  our  higher  education  efforts. 

By  bringing  NDEA's  higher  education 
programs  into  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
this  bill  makes  the  international  dimen- 
sion an  integral  part  of  our  Nation's 
postsecondary  education  efforts.  And  by 
moving  the  elementary  and  secondary 
portions  of  NDEA  into  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  bill 
eliminates  the  old  fimding  trigger  which 
has  in  the  past  pitted  different  levels  of 
education  against  one  another. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  rec- 


ommendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Language  and  In- 
ternational Studies.  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
very  constructive  approach,  and  look 
forward  to  its  consideration  as  part  of 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  to  be  undertaken  next  week 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts, 
and  Humanities.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  Stafford-Javits 
initiative  for  the  International  Educa- 
tion Programs  Act,  offered  today  as  a 
new  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Government  sponsored  international 
education  did  not  begin  in  the  United 
States  until  passage  of  the  Fulbright  Act 
on  August  1,  1946.  Yet,  international 
education  in  the  United  States  is  as  old 
as  the  American  Republic  and.  in  the 
history  of  education,  dates  back  to  an- 
cient and  biblical  times. 

In  the  1830's,  American  educators, 
such  as  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Bar- 
nard, both  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
the  common  public  school  system,  had 
been  to  Europe  to  study  its  educational 
systems.  From  these  studies  and  earlier 
influences  developed  oiu-  kindergarten 
and  the  graduate  school  from  German 
influence,  and  the  liberal  arts  college 
from  English  traditions. 

Many  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  since  the 
time  of  Mann  and  Barnard,  have  in- 
cluded analyses  and  comparative  studies 
of  foreign  education.  Even  before  World 
War  I,  but  more  especially  after  it,  pro- 
grams of  international  exchange  of 
teachers,  scholars,  and  students  were 
developed.  These  programs,  however, 
were  sponsored  primarily  by  philan- 
thropic foiuidations,  such  as  the  Rocke- 
feller and  Ford  Foundations,  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  the  Guggenhlem  Foundation,  and 
learned  and  professional  groups. 

Today,  we  are  introducing  before  the 
Senate,  what  may  be  the  most  significant 
international  education  legislation  since 
Senator  Fulbright's  departure  from  the 
Senate. 

Soaring  spaceships  of  the  early  1960's 
led  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  science  and 
technology  in  American  schools.  Now, 
soaring  infiation  and  trade  deficits,  and 
fluctuating  world  political  conditions 
facing  us  in  the  early  1980's  are  spurring 
a  greater  emphasis  on  teaching  interna- 
tional and  economic  education. 

At  present,  however,  national  curric- 
ula in  all  parts  of  the  world  still  re- 
main relatively  provincial.  Many  socie- 
ties from  Sparta  to  the  Soviet  Union 
have  thought  it  dangerous  to  study  ideas 
and  customs  of  other  lands,  fearing  that 
patriotism  would  be  diluted  through  ex- 
posure to  ways  of  life  and  systems  of 
values  not  ones  own. 

Today,  in  the  spirit  of  our  predecessors 
in  education  and  in  Congress,  we  are 
stating  the  importance  of  international 
education — that  it  is  a  mission  of  educa- 
tion to  help  each  of  us  to  see  foreigners 
not  as  abstractions  but  as  concrete  hu- 
man beings,  with  their  own  reasons,  suf- 
ferings and  joys,  and  to  discern  a  com- 
mon humanity  among  the  various  na- 
tions. 


Provincialism  results  in  ignorance  of 
people  and  events  that  are  foreign  to  our 
shores.. The  dangers  to  America  of  pro- 
vincialism has  been  vividly  demon- 
strated by  our  unwillingness  to  com- 
pete for  international  business  in  the 
world  arena,  by  our  diCQculties  in  imder- 
standing  the  history  and  beliefs  of  the 
Moslem  world,  and,  perhaps  even  by  our 
prolonged  involvement  in  the  compli- 
cated affairs  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is,  I 
believe,  significant  that  a  survey  of 
American  specialized  knowledge  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  made  in  the  mid- 
1960's  showed  that  two  areas  of  which 
we  were  most  ignorant  were  Vietnam 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  national  and  in- 
ternational necessity  to  seek  forms  of 
education  which  will  enable  our  young 
people  to  see  various  nations  as  made  up 
of  "human  beings"  and  also  to  discern  a 
"common  himianity"  among  them. 

As  we  look  for  an  education  about  the 
world  outside  our  borders  that  would  be 
most  appropriate  for  the  rising  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  convey  the  importance  of  these  goals. 
One  way  to  achieve  them  is  to  stress  the 
problems  which  face,  not  individual  na- 
tions, but  all  mankind.  Nuclear  arma- 
ments, over  population,  energy  and  food 
shortages,  environmental  pollution — 
these  are  problems  that  present  chal- 
lenges of  a  complexity  in  scale  never  be- 
fore faced.  In  addition,  the  world  has 
become  increasingly  interdependent 
since  World  War  n,  as  illustrated  by  the 
political  allegiances  of  developing  Third 
World  nations,  the  growing  multination- 
al companies  and  consortiums,  and  the 
interdependency  of  monetary  and  trade 
systems. 

This  prospect  of  a  rapidly  changing, 
dangerous  and  yet,  in  many  ways,  ex- 
hilerating  future,  led  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
Commission  to  identify  as  a  universal 
requirement  for  education  everywhere 
"the  preparation  of  every  citizen  of  every 
society  to  keep  learning  throughout  life, 
to  live  with  ambiguity  and  complexity 
and  to  see  one's  own  salvation  as  not 
separate  from  that  of  people's  and  na- 
tion's once  well  beyond  the  concern  or 
awareness  of  one's  parents." 

Today,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
International  Education  Programs  Act, 
Congress  is  taking  a  major  step  toward 
this  imiversal  requirement.  This  legisla- 
tion will  serve  our  national  security,  di- 
plomacy, and  business  relations  by  en- 
hancing our  linguistic  and  analytic  cap- 
abilities for  international  affairs.  It  will 
serve  the  needs  of  our  ecwiomy  by  stim- 
ulating the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  for  improved  export  per- 
formance. And  it  will  contribute  to  our 
citizens'  understanding  in  and  relation- 
ships with  other  countries. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  important 
time. 

First,  it  comes  just  as  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  new  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Education  and  it  sends  a  clear  signal 
that  the  international  dimension  of  both 
the  Department  and  American  education 
needs   attention   in   keeping   with   the 


growing  importance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  all  Americans. 

Second,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
have  just  concluded  our  44th  consecu- 
tive month  of  trade  deficits.  For  far  too 
long,  U.S.  businesses  have  ignored  the 
markets  beyond  our  own  borders  and 
simply  been  content  to  rely  on  domestic 
sales.  Only  now,  with  increased  compe- 
tition and  a  weakened  dollar  are  we  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  importance 
of  exports  and  the  benefits  of  increased 
trade.  For  years  there  have  been  tens 
of  thousands  of  Japanese  businessmen 
in  New  York  City  alone,  fluent  in  Eng- 
lish, knowledgeable  of  American  needs 
and  demands,  working  vigorously  to  sell 
their  country's  products;  yet,  in  Tokyo, 
there  are  barely  more  than  a  handful 
of  American  businessmen  who  speak  lim- 
ited Japanese,  attempting  to  compete  on 
an  international  scale  in  the  same  man- 
ner they  compete  in  the  United  States. 

Third,  this  legislation  comes  as  we  are 
struggling  to  imderstand  the  conflicts, 
religious  beliefs,  and  needs  of  the  Moslem 
world  and  Middle  East  nations.  Knowl- 
edge and  understanding  are  Imperative 
if  we  are  to  exert  a  stabilizing  influence 
on  areas  of  the  world  with  volatile  prob- 
lems. 

And  finally,  this  bill  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  are  forging  new  bonds 
of  friendship  in  such  fields  as  education, 
business,  and  technology. 

This  is  good  legislation  in  terms  of 
cost.  With  increased  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  cut  spending, 
this  bill  will  achieve  much  of  its  purpose 
by  reauthorizing  current  appropriations 
provided  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

The  bill  will  revitalize  the  old  NDEA 
provisions  by  incorporating  many  of  the 
ideas  of  the  recent  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Studies. 

It  also  has  the  advantage  of  ending 
the  competition  between  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  caused  by  the  old  funding  trigger 
provision.  It  does  this  by  moving  the 
latter  elements  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Yet,  the  bill 
recognizes  the  need  for  integration  of  the 
international  dimension  across  all  edu- 
cational levels  by  providing  for  single 
advisory  board  oversight. 

By  moving  NDEA's  title  VI  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  title  VI,  the  act 
has  the  effect  of  giving  the  international 
dimension  of  higher  education  legisla- 
tion a  more  prominent  place.  This  will 
benefit  the  teaching,  research,  and  con- 
tract functions  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  will  also  help  to  change  the 
way  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  per- 
ceived as  a  whole.  It  has  the  potential 
of  leading  to  the  review  of  the  relation- 
ship of  title  VI  to  other  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  titles  in  much  the  same  way 
university  administrators  must  develop 
links  between  their  institution's  re- 
sources. 

Similarly,  the  addition  of  part  B,  deal- 
ing with  export  education,  will  have  pre- 
dictable positive  effects  beyond  its  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  country  to  cope  with 
its  pressing  need  to  export.  By  being  com- 
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bined  with  the  old  NDEA,  it  will  invite 
new  creativity,  expand  the  constituency 
of  Americans  learning  about  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  will  bring  to  interna- 
tional education  the  dynamism  of  the 
American  business  community.  This 
could  be  an  enormous  positive  develop- 
ment— for  education  and  for  the 
economy. 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  addi- 
tion to  more  international  education,  this 
legislation  will  promote  more  interna- 
tionalism in  education.  By  this  I  mean 
that  education  in  any  one  coimtry  stands 
to  gain  through  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  in  other  countries.  This  leg- 
islation lays  the  groundwork  for  such 
shared  knowledge.  We  know  that  our  own 
system  bears  the  mark  of  importation. 
Certainly  Horace  Mann  and  others 
made  their  own  adaptations  to  European 
models,  but  at  least  it  was  not  necessary 
to  invent  them  for  a  second  time.  Like- 
wise, our  contribution  here  today  in  the 
area  of  international  education  deserves 
careful  study  by  other  nations  as  well. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Export 
Caucus,  and  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
I  find  this  to  be  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  is 
a  well-conceived  bill,  and  it  merits 
everyone's  support. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senator  Stafford  in  introduc- 
ing the  International  Education  Pro- 
grams Act,  to  establish  a  new  title  VI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  believe  our  country  faces  a  growing 
need  to  strengthen  international  aware- 
ness In  the  American  educational  system. 
In  view  of  the  modem  international  cli- 
mate, which  is  inherently  linked  with 
both  economics  and  diplomacy,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  provide  educational  re- 
sources which  will  aid  not  only  in 
strengthening  our  relations  with  other 
nations  but  which  will  also  refine  our  ex- 
pertise in  dealing  with  the  international- 
ization of  our  economy. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a 
threefold  approach  to  augment  our 
education  process  in  the  international 
study  area.  It  specifically  touches  upon 
our  need  to  foster  graduate  and  under- 
graduate programs  in  both  the  foreign 
language  field  and  related  "area  studies" ; 
to  develop  an  education  curricula  which 
will  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  particularly  with  regard 
to  economic  management  in  the  interna- 
tional arena:  and  to  promote  a  greater 
understanding  of  international  policies 
and  U.S.  actions  with  relation  to  them 
for  the  benefit  of  our  citizens. 

My  home  State  of  Michigan  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  international 
education.  The  University  of  Michigan 
for  example,  has  world-renowned  study 
centers  on  South  Asia,  South  East  Asia, 
the  Middle  East  and,  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe  Michigan  State  University  is 
similarly  known  for  its  leadership  in 
African  studies,  as  well  as  for  work  in 
developing  elementary  and  secondary 
programs. 

In  shifting  our  national  focus  from  the 
Sputnik-era  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  a  more  coordinated  approach  to 
higher  education,  the  bill  I  am  sponsor- 


ing today  follows  the  lead  of  Represent- 
ative Bill  Ford  of  Michigan,  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postsec- 
ondary  Education.  The  full  House  re- 
cently passed  H.R.  5192,  Representative 
Ford's  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  similarly  incorpo- 
rates the  shift  of  these  NDEA  programs 
into  the  comprehensive  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Our  proposal  also  includes  provisions 
originally  proposed  by  Senator  Javits  to 
promote  linkages  between  higher  educa- 
tion and  business  in  order  to  promote 
increased  exports.  This  challenge  grant 
program  has  an  extraordinary  multi- 
plier potential  to  enable  American  busi- 
nesses of  all  sizes  to  better  compete  in 
the  world  marketplace. 

I  believe  that  the  promotion  of  mutual 
understanding  between  nations  is  para- 
mount in  this  era.  This  bill  provides  the 
opportimity,  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  the 
population,  to  develop  and  enrich  their 
understanding  of  the  international  sys- 
tem. 

As  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  amends  and  extends  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  I  will  work  with 
Senator  Stafford  and  with  other  com- 
mittee members  supporting  this  bill  to 
assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
finally  focuses  additional  attention  on 
this  vital  educational  fleld.» 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
international  education  programs. 

Awareness  in  this  country  of  foreign 
languages  and  customs  is  at  a  danger- 
ously low  point.  For  too  long  we  have 
felt  that  the  rest  of  the  world  needs  to 
look  to  the  United  States  for  new  tech- 
nology and  for  expanding  market  op- 
portunities for  selling  their  goods. 

This  perception,  if  ever  accurate,  is 
certainly  not  accurate  today.  We  in  this 
country  now  face  serious  problems  in 
maintaining  our  international  economic 
competitiveness,  as  is  evident  from  our 
massive  trade  deficit  of  just  under  $30 
billion  in  1979.  This  was  the  third  such 
massive  trade  deficit  in  a  row,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  for  more 
of  the  same. 

Europe.  Japan,  and  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries are  all  expected  to  grow  more 
rapidly  in  the  1980's  than  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  today  we  ourselves 
need  to  look  overseas  for  the  fastest 
growing  market  opportunities  for  our 
producers.  We  also  need  to  lo(A  overseas 
for  new  technology  in  many  areas,  since 
our  post-war  technological  dominance 
has  largely  disappeared. 

Obviously,  increased  foreign  area  and 
language  studies  in  the  United  States 
will  not  correct  our  trade  and  technology 
problems;  however,  a  program  of  ex- 
panded language  and  area  studies  would 
be  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Part  B  of  this  amendment,  which 
provides  for  business  and  international 
education  programs,  seems  to  me  to  be 
particularly  significant. 

In  the  past,  the  business  and  academic 
communities  have  often  seemed  to  talk 
past  one  another  to  the  detriment  of 


both.  Our  schools  seem  too  often  simply 
to  train  future  language  teachers,  rather 
than  to  emphasize  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  language  and  area  studies  train- 
ing. For  businessmen,  the  importance  of 
understanding  foreign  languages  and 
cultures  is  often  not  appreciated  until 
a  mid-career  assignment  requires  a  move 
overseas. 

Communication  between  the  academic 
and  business  communities  needs  to  be 
greatly  expanded.  For  its  part,  the  busi- 
ness community  needs  to  understand 
that  being  able  to  get  directions  to  the 
nearest  restaurant  is  not  enough.  In- 
stead a  deep  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
language  and  culture  is  required,  so  that 
products  can  be  designed  and  packaged 
to  meet  local  tastes.  In  our  schools  and 
universities,  students  need  to  understand 
early  on  that  language  training  will  pay 
off  in  future  career  opportunities  in  the 
business  world. 

The  advisory  board  envisioned  in  sec- 
tion 613  will  be  particularly  useful  In 
helping  to  strengthen  communications 
between  the  business  and  academic  com- 
munities. This  board  will  consist  of  six 
Government  representatives,  three  from 
the  business  community,  and  three  from 
the  academic  community. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  the  private  repre- 
sentation on  this  board  expanded,  so  that 
the  board  would  consist  of  one-third  gov- 
ernment, one-third  business,  and  one- 
third  academic  representatives.  This 
would  foster  communication  between  tiie 
business  and  academic  commimities  to 
an  even  greater  extent  than  would  the 
proposed  composition  of  the  board,  in 
my  judgment.  I  am  not  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  at  this 
point,  but  would  hope  that  this  sugges- 
tion would  be  taken  up  during  mark-up. 

The  provision  for  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  selecting 
business  representatives  is  welcome,  but 
it  may  be  better  to  have  at  least  one  of 
the  business  representatives  selected  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration have  extensive  ties  with  the 
business  community  and  should  be  able 
to  nominate  business  representatives  who 
can  fully  articulate  the  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Program  envisioned  under  this 
amendment  also  are  a  significant  step 
forward  in  increasing  foreign  language 
and  area  studies  in  the  United  States.  I 
fully  support  these  programs,  partic- 
ularly those  to  develop  curricula  for  in- 
ternational education. 

Recently  I  developed  a  bill  to  provide 
for  an  Export  Education  Foundation, 
and  so  I  have  brought  some  distinctive 
intellectual  baggage  of  my  own  to  my 
consideration  of  the  Stafford-Javits  bill. 
I  thoroughly  appreciate  what  they  have 
done,  and  I  am  fully  supportive. 

Nonetheless,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  indicate  that  there  are  two  di- 
rections which  I  would  hke  to  see  us  ad- 
dress in  the  future,  to  expand  the 
business  aspects  of  the  program.  The  bill 
envisions  student  and  faculty  fellowships 
and  internships  in  international  business 
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activities.  This  type  of  program  has  often 
resulted  largely  in  fellowships  for  faculty 
members:  I  believe  we  should  consider 
greater  emphasis  upon  overseas  student 
internships. 

Such  interns  could  work  imder  the  di- 
rection of  U.S.  commercial  ofiQcers  over- 
seas in  export  promotion  activities, 
including  implementation  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements  approved  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  Interns  could  be  re- 
cent graduate  students  with  masters  de- 
grees in  business,  engineering,  or  other 
appropriate  disciphne.  Nominal  fees 
could  be  charged  for  interns'  services, 
which  might  include  translation  or  mar- 
ket research  work  for  American  business- 
men overseas.  After  completion  of  their 
internships,  the  program  could  make 
special  efforts  to  place  the  interns  in 
suitable  career  assignments,  perhaps  in 
the  commercial  service  corps  or  in  an 
international  activity  of  a  company. 

Another  matter  I  propose  for  further 
consideration  is  translation  centers.  This 
country  is  losing  business  because  of  in- 
adequate translation  services.  We  need 
to  examine  the  best  ways  to  provide  such 
services  and  to  look  at  the  ways  that 
other  countries,  such  as  Germany  and 
Japan,  provide  them.  We  need  the  testi- 
mony of  business  and  higher  education 
and  our  linguists  as  we  proceed.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that  Senators  Stafford 
and  Javits  are  interested  in  this  problem, 
and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  address  it 
during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  VT  initiative 
will  strengthen  our  country's  interna- 
tional position  through  increased  aware- 
ness of  foreign  markets.  It  merits  the 
support  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  that 
of  the  business  and  academic 
communities.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tne  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Edu- 
cation Programs  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 

Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"TITLE  VI— INTERNATIONAL   EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

"Part  A — Interna-dional  and  Foreign 

Language  Studies 

"findings  and  purposes 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  knowledge  of  other  countries  Is  im- 
portant In  promoting  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  nations: 

"(2)  strong  American  educational  re- 
sources are  a  necessary  base  for  strengthen- 
ing our  relations  with  other  countries; 

"(3)  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  their 
intellectual  capacities  in  all  areas  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  other  countries,  peoples, 
and  cultures;  and 

"(4)  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  long  range  security  of  the  Nation  are  de- 
pendent upon  acquiring  such  knowledge. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  resources  and 
trained  personnel  for  International  study, 
International  research,  and  foreign  language 
study  and  to  coordinate  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  areas  of  international 


study   and    research   and   foreign   language 
study. 

"GRADUATE   AND   UNDESCRADUATE   LANCtTAGE  AND 
AREA  CENTERS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into 
contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  strength- 
ening, and  operating  graduate  and  under- 
graduate centers  which  will  be  national  re- 
sources for  the  teaching  of  any  modern  for- 
eign language,  for  instruction  in  fields 
needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the 
areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such 
language  is  commonly  used,  or  for  research 
and  training  in  International  studies  and 
the  international  aspects  of  professional  and 
other  fields  of  study. 

"(2)  Any  such  grant  or  contract  may  be 
used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing or  operating  a  center  or  program,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  teaching  and  research 
materials,  the  cost  of  curriculum  planning 
and  development,  the  cost  of  bringing  visit- 
ing scholars  and  faculty  to  the  center  to 
teach  or  to  conduct  research,  and  the  cost 
of  training,  improvement,  and  travel  of  the 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
centers  described  in  paragraph  (1)  having 
lmp>ortant  library  collections  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  collections. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
pay  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing  ad- 
vanced training  in  any  center  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  part,  in- 
cluding allowances  for  dependents  and  for 
travel  for  research  and  study  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

"(c)  No  funds  may  be  expended  under  this 
part  for  undergraduate  travel  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary setting  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  for 
such  travel  are  expended  as  part  of  a  formal 
program  of  supervised  study. 

"ADVANCED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  CENTERS 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such 
Institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
strengthening,  and  operating  graduate  cen- 
ters which  will  be  regional  resources  to  In- 
crease access  to  research  and  training  in  in- 
ternational and  foreign  language  studies  and 
the  international  aspects  of  professional  and 
other  fields  of  study.  Activities  carried  out  in 
such  centers  may  be  concentrated  either  on 
specific  geographical  areas  of  the  world  or  on 
particular  fields  or  Issues  in  world  affairs 
which  concern  one  or  more  countries,  or  on 
both.  In  addition  to  providing  training  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  Institution  of  high- 
er education  in  which  the  Center  is  located, 
the  centers  serving  as  regional  resources 
shall,  in  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  section,  offer  programs  to  strengthen  In- 
ternational studies  and  foreign  languages  In 
the  two-year  and  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  region  served  by  each  such 
center. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations,  including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations,  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  grants  will  make 
an  especially  significant  contribution  to  at- 
taining the  objectives  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
used  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing, strengthening,  equipping,  and  oper- 
ating research  and  training  centers,  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  teaching  and  research  mate- 
rials and  resources,  the  cost  of  programs  for 
bringing  visiting  scholars  and  faculty  to  the 
center,  and  the  cost  of  training,  improve- 
ment, and  travel  of  the  staff  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 


section.  Such  grants  may  also  Include  funds 
for  stipends  (in  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  to  Individuals  undergoing 
training  In  such  centers.  Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents  and  for  travel  for  re- 
search and  study  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"UNDERGRADUATE    INTERNATIONAL    STUDIES    AMD 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PKOCEAMS 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  Institutions, 
to  assist  them  in  planning,  developing,  and 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  undergraduate  In- 
struction In  International  studies  and  for- 
eign languages.  Grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  for  projects  and  activities  which 
are  an  integral  part  of  such  a  comprehen- 
sive program,  such  as — 

"  (1 )  planning  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  programs  In  Inter- 
national studies; 

"(2)  teaching,  research,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  other  related  activities; 

"(3)  training  of  faculty  members  In  for- 
eign countries; 

"(4)  expansion  of  foreign  language 
courses; 

"(5)  programs  under  which  foreign  teach- 
ers and  scholars  may  visit  institutions  as 
visiting  faculty;  and 

"(6)  programs  designed  to  integrate  un- 
dergraduate education  with  terminal  Masters 
Degree  programs  having  an  International 
emphasis. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations.  Including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations,  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  grants  will  make  an 
especially  significant  contribution  to  at- 
taining the  objective  of  this  section. 
"research;  studies;  annual  report 

"Sec.  605,  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  direct- 
ly or  through  grants  or  contracts,  conduct 
research  and  studies  which  contribute  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  part  N  of  title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Such  research  and  stud- 
ies may  Include  but  are  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  Improved  instruction 
In  modern  foreign  languages  and  In  other 
fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding 
of  the  places  In  which  such  languages  are 
commonly  used; 

"(2)  research  on  more  effective  methods 
of  providing  Instruction  In  such  foreign 
languages  and  other  fields;  and 

"(3)  the  development  of  specialized  mate- 
rials for  use  In  providing  such  Instruction 
or  for  use  In  training  individuals  to  provide 
such  Instruction. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  pub- 
lish an  annual  report  which  shall  Include 
an  index  and  analysis  of  the  books  and  re- 
search materials  produced  with  assistance 
under  this  title. 

"equitable  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNDS 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
excellence  the  criterion  for  selection  of 
grants  awarded  under  section  602. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  criterion  of  excellence,  the 
Secretairy  shall  award  grants  under  this  part 
(other  than  section  602)  in  such  manner  as 
will  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  throughout  the  Nation. 
"advisort  board 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  Not  less  than  three  times 
each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  convene  meet- 
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Ings  of  an  advisory  board  on  the  conduct  of 
programs  under  this  part,  and  part  N  of  title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  The  board  shall  consist 
of— 

"(1)  one  member  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State: 

"(2)  one  member  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense; 

"(3)  one  member  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  serve  as  Chair.nan  and 
coordinator  of  the  activities  of  the  board; 

"(4)  one  member  selected  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities; 

"(5)  one  member  selected  by  the  Director 
of  the  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Administration; 

"(6)  one  member  selected  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Communication 
Agency; 

"(7)  two  members  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  among  representatives  of  the 
post-secondary  education  community; 

"(8)  two  members  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  among  representatives  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  com- 
munity; and 

"(9)  three  members  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  among  members  of  the  public. 

"(b)  The  advisory  board  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  consider  the  grants 
made,  or  contracts  entered  into,  under  this 
part  and  part  N  of  title  ni  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  The  board  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
on  (1)  any  geographic  areas  of  special  need 
or  concern  to  the  United  States,  (2)  the 
specific  foreign  languages  to  be  designated 
under  section  394(b)(3)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  (3)  in- 
novative approaches  which  may  help  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  activities 
which  are  duplicative  of  programs  operated 
under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law,  (5) 
changes  which  should  be  made  in  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  under  this  part  to  ensure 
that  the  attention  of  scholars  is  attracted 
to  problems  of  critical  concern  to  United 
States  international  relations,  and  (6)  the 
administrative  and  staffing  requirements  of 
international  education  programs  in  the  De- 
partment. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  608.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  $60,000,000   for   fiscal   year    1981, 
$65,000,000   for   fiscal   year   1982,  $70,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
Part  B — Business  and  Internationai. 
Education  Programs 
"findings  and  purposes 
"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
"(1)    the  future  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States  will  depend  substantially  on 
increasing  international  skills  in  the  busi- 
ness community  and  creating  an  awareness 
among  the  American  public  of  the  interna- 
tionalization of  our  economy; 

"(2)  concerted  efforts  are  necessary  to  en- 
gage business  schools,  language  and  area 
study  programs,  public  and  private  sector 
organizations,  and  United  States  business  in 
a  mutually  productive  relationship  which 
benefits  the  Nation's  future  economic  in- 
terests; 

"(3)  few  linkages  presently  exist  between 
the  manpower  and  information  needs  of 
United  States  business  and  the  international 
education,  language  training  and  research 
capacities  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  public  and 
private  organizations;  and 

"(4)  organizations  such  as  world  trade 
councils,  world  trade  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  State  departments  of  com- 
merce kre  not  adequately  used  to  link  uni- 


versities and  business  for  Joint  venture  ex- 
ploration and  program  development. 
"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part — 
"(1)  to  enhance  the  broad  objective  of 
this  Act  by  increasing  and  promoting  the 
Nation's  capacity  for  international  under- 
standing and  economic  enterprise  through 
the  provision  of  suitable  international  edu- 
cation and  training  for  business  personnel 
in  various  stages  of  professional  develop- 
ment; and 

"(2)  to  promote  institutional  and  nonln- 
stitutlonal  educational  and  training  activ- 
ities that  will  contribute  to  the  ability  of 
United  States  business  to  prosper  in  an  in- 
ternational economy. 

"EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts  with, 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  programs  de- 
signed to  promote  linkages  between  such  in- 
stitutions and  the  American  business  com- 
munity engaged  in  international  economic 
activity.  Each  program  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  both  enhance  the  international 
academic  programs  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  provide  appropriate  services 
to  the  business  community  which  will  ex- 
pand its  capacity  to  engage  in  commerce 
abroad. 

"(b)  Eligible  activities  to  be  conducted  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  under  this 
section  shall  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to — 

"(1)  innovation  and  improvement  in  in- 
ternational education  curriculums  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  business  community.  In- 
cluding development  of  new  programs  for 
nontradltlonal,  mid-career,  or  part-time  stu- 
dents; 

"(2)  development  of  programs  to  inform 
the  public  of  Increasing  International  eco- 
nomic interdependence  and  the  role  of 
American  business  within  the  international 
economic  system; 

"(3)  internationalization  of  curriculums 
at  the  Junior  and  community  college  level, 
and  at  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools 
of  business; 

"  (4)  development  of  area  studies  programs 
and  interdisciplinary  international  pro- 
grams; 

"(5)  establishment  of  export  education 
programs  through  cooperative  arrangements 
with  regional  and  world  trade  centers  and 
councils,  and  with  bilateral  and  multilateral 
trade  associations; 

"(6)  research  for  and  development  of 
specialized  teaching  materials.  Including 
language  materials,  and  facilities  appropriate 
to  business-oriented  students; 

"(7)  establishment  of  student  and  faculty 
fellowships  and  internships  for  training  and 
education  in  international  business  ac- 
tivities; 

"(8)  development  of  opportunities  for 
Junior  business  and  other  professional  school 
faculty  to  acquire  or  strengthen  interna- 
tional skills  and  perspectives;  and 

"(9)  development  of  research  programs  on 
Issues  of  common  interest  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  private  sector  organiza- 
tions and  associations  engaged  in  or  promot- 
ing international  economic  activity. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  unless  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  submits  an  application  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require.  Each  such 
application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  with  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  trade  organization,  trade  or- 
ganization or  association  engaged  in  inter- 
national economic  activity,  or  a  combination 
or  consortium  of  such  enterprises,  organiza- 
tions or  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing, developing,  improving  or  expand- 


ing activities  eligible  for  assistance  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Each  such 
application  shall  contain  assurances  that  the 
institution  of  higher  education  will  use  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  part  to  sup- 
plement and  not  to  supplant  activities  con- 
ducted by  institutions  of  higher  education 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  The  Federal  share  under  this  part  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  such  program. 

"ADVISORY    BOARD 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  Not  less  than  three  times 
each  year  the  Secretary  shall  convene  meet- 
ings of  an  advisory  board  on  the  conduct  of 
programs  under  section  612  of  this  title.  The 
board  shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  one  member  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State; 

"(2)  one  member  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury; 

"(3)  one  member  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce; 

"(4)  one  member  selected  by  the  Secretary 
to  serve  as  Chairman  and  coordinator  of  the 
activities  of  the  Board; 

"(5)  one  member  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  one  member  selected  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, Small  Business  Administration; 

"(7)  three  members  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  among  representatives  of  the 
postsecondary  educational  community;  and 

"(8)  three  members  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  among  representatives  of  the 
business  community. 

"(b)  The  advisory  t>oard  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  review  the  programs 
under  section  612  and  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  ( 1 )  changes  which  should  be  made 
to  advance  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  part,  (2)  special  needs  of  such 
programs,  and  (3)  any  program  elements 
which  are  duplicative  of  programs  operated 
under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  pub- 
lish an  annual  report.  This  report  shall  be 
combined  with  that  mandated  under  sec- 
tion 605(b). 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  614.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1985.  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  part  B  of  this  title. 
"Part  C — General  Provisions 
"definitions 

"Sec.  621.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  "area  studies'  means  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  study  of  the  aspects 
Of  a  society  or  societies,  including  study  of 
its  history,  culture,  economy,  politics.  Inter- 
national relations  and  languages; 

"(2)  the  term  'international  business' 
means  profit-oriented  business  relationships 
conducted  across  national  boundaries  and 
Includes  activities  such  as  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods;  Investments  in  industries; 
the  licensing  of  processes,  patents  and  trade- 
marks; and  the  supply  of  services; 

"(3)  the  term  'export  education'  means 
educating,  teaching  and  training  to  provide 
general  knowledge  and  specific  skills  perti- 
nent to  the  selling  of  goods  and  services  to 
other  countries,  including  knowledge  of 
market  conditions,  financial  arrangements, 
laws  and  procedures;   and 

"(4)  the  term  'internationalization  of 
curricula'  means  the  incorporation  of  inter- 
national or  comparative  perspectives  in 
existing  courses  of  study  or  to  add  new  com- 
ponents to  the  curricula  to  provide  an  inter- 
national context  for  American  business 
education. 

"(b)  All  references  to  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations, unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 


quires, mean  individuals  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  organizations  which 
are  organized  or  incorporated  in  the  United 
States.". 

Sec.  3.  Title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  N — ^International  Unoerstandinc 


"SHORT  title; 


declaration   of  findings; 

PURPOSE 


"Sec.  393.  (a)  This  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  'International  Understanding  Acf. 

"(b)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  is  affected  by  policies 
adopted  and  actions  taken  by,  or  with  re- 
spect to,  other  nations  and  areas;  and 

"(2)  the  United  States  must  afford  Its 
citizens  adequate  access  to  the  information 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  Informed 
Judgments  with  respect  to  the  International 
policies  and  actions  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
support  educational  programs  which  will  in- 
crease the  availability  of  such  information 
to  students  in  the  United  States. 

"PROGRAM    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  394.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, by  grant  or  contract,  to  stimulate 
educational  programs  to  increase  the  under- 
standing of  students  and  the  public  In  the 
United  States  about  the  cultures  and  actions 
of  other  nations  in  order  to  better  evaluate 
the  international  and  domestic  impact  of 
major  national  policies. 

"(2)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  mode  to  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  organization,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  institutions  of  higher  educotlon 
State  ond  local  educational  agencies  pro- 
fessional associations,  education  consortia 
and  organizations  of  teachers. 

"(b)(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
part  may  be  used  for  assistance  for  I  user  vice 
training  of  teachers  and  other  education  per- 
sonnel, the  compilations  of  existing  informa- 
tion and  resources  about  other  nations  in 
forms  useful  to  various  types  of  educational 
programs,  and  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  resources  to  educators  and  educa- 
tional officials  upon  their  request,  but  such 
assistance  may  not  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  or  remodeling  of  facilities 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  part 
may  be  made  for  projects  and  programs  at  all 
levels  of  education,  and  may  include  projects 
and  programs  carried  on  as  part  of  commu- 
nity, adult,  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  under  this  part 
may  be  used  by  local  educational  agencies  to 
introduce  instruction  in  foreign  languages 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  having  criti- 
cal importance  for  the  katlon. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  395.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981 
$9,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $11,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  $12,000,000  each  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  'ntle  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  repealed. 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966  is  repealed. 

American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  4, 1980 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  On  behalf  of  the 
undersigned  higher  education  associations, 
1  would  like  to  express  our  strong  support 
Lh  Jk"  *^°'"°"8h  revision  of  the  leglslaUon 
wh  ch  supports  essential  international  edu- 
thr^^vl^Hl'^''  **  '=°"*8es  and  universities 
throughout  the  nation.  The  leglslaUon  which 


you  and  Senator  Javits  have  prepared  con- 
stitutes timely  encouragement  to  the  rich 
resources  that  higher  education  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  complex  and  pressing  inter- 
national challenges  facing  the  Nation  In 
the  years  ahead. 

The  union  of  scholarly  and  governmental 
interests  under  the  aegis  of  Title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
useful  and  productive.  Under  this  rubric, 
aided  greatly  by  private  philanthropy  until 
the  1970'8,  an  extensive  flowering  of  language 
and  area  studies  In  higher  education  has  oc- 
curred. However,  after  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  relationship  of  this  law  to  national 
needs  and  to  program  potential  warrants 
close  scrutiny.  We  applaud  your  efforts  to 
reassess  this  situation  constructively,  and 
to  make  corresponding  changes  in  the  law. 

Among  the  features  of  your  bill,  we  specifi- 
cally appreciate  the  new  context  you  have 
given  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  language 
and  international  studies  relative  to  United 
States  Interests  in  a  changing  world.  We  also 
strongly  support  the  added  flexibility  you 
have  incorporated  into  program  assistance 
to  higher  education  institutions.  The  pro- 
gram you  have  outlined  builds  upon  the 
strengths  and  the  accumulated  expertise  of 
the  past  twenty  years,  yet  reaches  beyond  to 
engage  the  diverse  resources  of  all  two-  and 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  In  meeting 
the  national  need  for  Informed  citizens, 
trained  scholars,  for  knowledge  of  other 
cultures,  and  for  an  understanding  of  the 
global  problems  which  threaten  us  all. 

We  are  pleased  that  you  have  Integrated 
this  law  into  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This 
transfer  recognizes  the  inherent  interna- 
tional nature  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
consequently,  the  vital  role  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  internationai  studies.  Furthermore, 
the  nation's  need  for  foreign  language  and 
international  studies  is  ill-served  by  the 
spasmodic  attention  it  has  received  over 
the  past  several  years.  The  viability  of  these 
programs  has  been  Jeopardized  by  their  sta- 
tus as  categorical  programs  under  NDEA 
Title  VI.  Surely  history  would  Indicate  that 
the  National  need  for  international  under- 
standing does  not  have  a  fixed  expiration 
date,  but  exists  as  an  ongoing  challenge. 

Finally,  we  welcome  the  addition  by  Sen- 
ator Javits  of  Part  B,  "Business  and  Inter- 
national Education."  This  portion  of  the  bill 
Is  a  positive  step  toward  eliminating  present 
barriers  between  international  knowledge 
and  business  skills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
need  to  expand  effectively  U.S.  export  mar- 
kets on  the  other.  The  application  of  avail- 
able resources  toward  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness abroad  and  the  development  of  new 
capabilities  ore  essential  to  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture economic  well-being.  The  largely  un- 
tapped potential  of  higher  education  can 
make  important  contributions  in  this  area. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  bold  leadership 
in  revising  this  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  changes  you  have  proposed  will 
greatly  enhance  collaboration  between  higher 
education,  the  business  community,  and  the 
government  as  we  equip  the  Nation  to  meet 
an  uncertain  future. 
Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Peltason. 

Under    Secretary    op    State    for 

Management, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  19,  1979. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  NDEA  Title  VI 
changes. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Languages  and  International  Studies  con- 
firmed both  the  deterioration  in  language 
and  internationsd  affairs  capabilities  in  the 
United   States  and  the   declining  trend  of 


support  for  pertinent  studies  programs.  The 
Department  had  long  been  aware  of  the 
downtrend  and  was  concerned  for  the  harm- 
ful effect  that  it  would  have  on  the  nation's 
foreign  operation  capacity,  both  governmen- 
tal and  private. 

The  Department  believes  the  downtrend 
must  be  reversed.  We,  therefore,  strongly  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  revitalize  these  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  so  basic  to  the 
preparation  for  professional  participation  in 
foreign  affairs.  In  light  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  the  linkage  to  business 
should  be  particularly  rewarding. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  analyze 
H.R.  5192  or  your  proposed  legislation  In 
detail.  Recognizing  the  common  purpose, 
however.  I  believe  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues will  develop  a  compromise  to  mate- 
rially improve  the  present  situation. 

You  have  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Ben  H.  Read. 

Emergency  Committee  for 

American  Trade. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  ECAT  is  an  or- 
ganization of  63  leaders  of  large  U.S.  com- 
panies with  extensive  internationai  business 
operations.  In  1978,  worldwide  sales  by  these 
companies  totalled  $400  billion  and  they  em- 
ployed 5  million  people. 

Because  of  their  extensive  worldwide  busi- 
ness operations,  ECAT  members  ore  well 
aware  of  the  need  for  U.S.  businessmen  to 
speak  foreign  languages.  In  this  regard,  we 
share  the  concern  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Languages  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  that  only  8  percent  of  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities  now  require  a 
foreign  language  for  admission  and  that  only 
a  handful  of  American  high  school  students 
study  a  foreign  language  for  more  than  two 
years.  ECAT,  therefore,  appreciates  your  Ini- 
tiative to  establish  educational  programs 
which  would  contribute  to  improving  the 
U.S.  businessman's  language  proficiency,  as 
well  as  his  understanding  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  factors  which  are  essen- 
tial to  doing  business  in  foreign  countries. 

Consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational Educational  Program  Act  is  an 
Indication  of  the  Congress'  desire  to  encovir- 
age  U.S.  exports.  Unfortunately,  a  growing 
number  of  export  disincentives  created  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
drastically  Inhibit  our  ability  to  export. 

In  the  field  of  language  training  alone,  for 
example,  there  is  agreement  among  educa- 
tors that  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
learning  a  foreign  language  is  to  live  in  a 
foreign  country.  However,  recent  revisions  by 
the  Congress  of  Sections  911  and  913  of  the 
U.S.  tax  code,  directed  at  U.S.  citizens  living 
and  working  abroad,  has  resulted  in  exten- 
sive costs  to  American  business  firms  em- 
ploying U.S.  citizens  abroad  These  added  tax 
costs  are  such  that  U.S.  companies  are  re- 
ducing the  number  of  their  overseas  Amer- 
ican employees  and  employing  nationals  of 
other  countries  whose  loyalties  are  not  to 
the  United  States  but  to  their  home  coun- 
tries. One  result  is  that  when  foreign  em- 
ployees have  the  chance,  they  direct  busi- 
ness purchases  away  from  the  United  States 
to  either  their  host  or  home  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  exports  have  suffered  quite 
badly  as  a  result. 

What   is  needed   in  U.S.   export  policy  is 
consistency.  We  are  pleased  that  your  Inter- 
national Educational  Program  Act  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  McNeill, 
Executive  Vice  Chairman. 
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American    Assembly    of 
Collegiate  Schools  op  Business, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  S,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingon,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  18.  1980  Inviting  me 
to  comment  on  the  important  legislation 
which  you  and  Senator  Javits  propose  to  in- 
troduce. 

It  has  been  my  opportunity  during  the 
current  academic  year  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  (AACSB).  the  officially 
recognized  accrediting  organization  and  as- 
sociation of  schools  of  business  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  capacity — and  on  behalf  of 
the  AACSB  Board  of  Directors — I  am  pleased 
to  endorse  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  While  the  views  expres- 
sed in  this  letter  have  been  approved  by  the 
lx)ard  of  directors,  they  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  the  membership  of 
AACSB.  since  time  did  not  permit  such  wide 
consultation. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  U.S.  has  been  op- 
erating in  a  new  type  of  national  economic 
environment,  and  a  significant  internation- 
al component  has  been  added  to  it.  The  rise 
of  the  multinational  corporation,  the  inter- 
relatedness  of  our  national  economic  life 
with  that  of  other  countries  of  the  world, 
and  other  economic  developments  have  come 
to  place  an  additional  responsibility  on  our 
schools  of  business  and  management.  They 
must  provide  future  business  leaders  with  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
national economic  environment  In  which 
U.S.  business  must  operate. 

As  you  requested,  I  have  examined  Part  B 
Section  611-614.  an  entirely  new  section  of 
the  proposed  bill  designed  to  encourage  link- 
ages between  business  and  higher  education 
which  can  contribute  to  the  ability  of  U.S. 
business  to  prosper  in  an  international  econ- 
omy. In  my  opinion  you  outline  a  well  con- 
ceived plan  to  achieve  this  goal  and  an  ap- 
proach which  is  constructive  and  feasible. 

The  importance  of  the  International  area 
In  the  education  of  future  managers  has 
been  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of 
AACSB  deans  for  the  past  several  years.  Some 
of  the  kinds  of  programs  mentioned  in  the 
bill  do  exist  in  our  schools  of  business  but 
on  a  fragmented.  Inadequate  scale.  AACSB 
Itself  has  undertaken  some  Important  but 
still  relatively  new  programs  to  acquaint  fac- 
ulty members  with  new  information  avail- 
able in  the  international  business  field  and 
to  sensitize  them  to  the  importance  of  the 
International  dimension  of  business  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  number  exposed  to 
this  kind  of  training  is  still  small.  The  orga- 
nization and  funding  in  your  proposed  bill 
would  permit  a  scale  of  effort  that  would 
strengthen  such  programs  and  help  coordi- 
nate them  with  public  and  private  sector 
organizations. 

A  proper  interfacing  of  business,  govern- 
ment, and  the  academic  world  will  help  us  to 
retrieve  some  of  the  economic  leadership  that 
America  has  seemingly  lost  and  to  develop 
the  areas  in  which  we  have  comparative  na- 
tional advantages.  I  applaud  the  legislation 
you  have  proposed;  and  as  current  president 
of  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business — and  on  behalf  of  its 
board  of  directors — I  am  pleased  to  give  you 
our  endorsement  and  support  of  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

V.  K.  Zimmeman, 

President. 


Titfts  Universitt, 
The  Fletcher  School  op 

Law  and  Diplomacy. 
Med  ford,  Mass.,  January  25, 1980. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  am  writing  In 
support  of  the  Stafford-Javlts  bill.  Title  VI 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Inter- 
national Education  Programs.  I  applaud 
your  efforts  to  bring  meaning  and  sub- 
stance to  the  good  work  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  and  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  an  excellent  way  to  act  in  the  most  con- 
structive fashion  to  do  so. 

Your  bill  is  a  very  positive  addition  to  the 
legislation  required  to  support  international 
education  in  the  United  States.  I  agree  that 
it  is  Important  to  institutionalize  the  im- 
portance of  international  education  by 
bringing  it  into  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
By  taking  it  out  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  we  In  no  way  suggest  that 
the  national  defense  is  any  less  at  stake.  On 
the  contrary,  the  national  defense  Is  even 
more  at  stake,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
makes  it  important  to  update  this  excellent 
act  and  move  it  to  a  location  where  it  can 
do  more  good  and  receive  more  recognition. 

I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me 
or  any  other  members  of  the  international 
affairs  education  community  for  assistance 
with  this  bill.  As  we  move  into  this  difficult 
time  in  foreign  affairs,  we  must  remember 
that  constancy  and  professionalism  is  one  of 
the  highest  national  priorities.  Thank  you 
for  doing  your  part. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  L.  Eliot,  Jr., 

Dean. 

The  Atlantic  Council  of  the 

United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  7,  1980. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities,  Was)iington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  your  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Arts  and  Humanities  has  under  active 
consideration  the  Stafford-Javlts  bill  for  In- 
ternational Educational  Programs,  and  I 
write  you  today  to  express  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United 
States  for  the  measure.  It  is  a  strong  and  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation  that  should  do 
much  to  help  Improve  the  pcsition  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Important  field  of  inter- 
naional  education. 

We  here  at  the  Atlantic  Council  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time  about  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  international  education  pro- 
gram and  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  we  spend  for  it.  Far  too  many  of  our 
younger  generation,  including  many  who  will 
soon  be  moving  into  positions  of  power  and 
influence  in  the  country,  are  going  through 
high  school — and  even  college — without  ac- 
quring  a  real  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  When  we  consider  how  inter- 
dependent the  world  has  become  we  begin  to 
appreciate  how  important  the  task  of  inter- 
national education  is.  Certainly  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  younger  generation  are  to  respond 
satisfactorily  to  the  challenges  of  the  1980's 
and  the  1990's.  they  must  be  well  aware  of 
the  forces  and  factors  that  shape  our  world 
relationships. 

In  this  connection  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  gap  that  exists  In 
connection  with  our  European  relationships. 


As  you  are  well  aware,  after  World  War  II  it 
was  fashionable  for  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  open  centers  and  to  sponsor  courses 
and  programs  dealing  with  Asia.  Africa.  Latin 
America.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  circumstances,  this  emphasis  on  the 
developing  countries  was  probably  Justified. 
But  in  the  process  the  whole  field  of  Euro- 
pean studies  was  badly  neglected. 

Clearly  this  situation  ought  to  be  recti- 
fied— especially  in  view  of  our  NATO  rela- 
tionships and  the  need  to  work  closely  with 
western  allies.  Our  people  ought  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  European  affairs. 
But  they  ought  to  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  world  affairs,  too.  We  think  your 
legislation  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  That  is  why  we  support  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Rush. 

National    Defense    University. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  31,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  have  recently 
become  aware  of  your  sponsorship,  together 
with  that  of  Senator  Javits  and  others,  of 
the  International  Educational  Programs  Act 
of  1980  and  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  several  aspects  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

As  an  academician  involved  in  developing 
and  preparing  senior-level  military  and  civil- 
ian executives  for  policy  and  staff  elements 
of  the  National  Security  establishment,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  declin- 
ing capabilities  of  the  educational  establish- 
ment to  contribute  to  the  expanding  need 
for  qualified  personnel  In  international  stud- 
ies. Specifically,  the  reduced  availability  of 
quality  graduates  in  the  fields  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, area  studies,  and  international  stud- 
ies integrating  socio-political  and  economic 
disciplines  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  faculties  dedi- 
cated to  National  Security  affairs.  Therefore, 
I  am  gratified  to  learn  of  the  provisions  of 
"Title  VI  International  Education  Programs. " 
which  represents  an  impressive  Infusion  of 
resources    into    this    vital    area. 

Equally  gratifying  are  the  new  Initiatives 
included  under  Part  B  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, entitled.  "Business  and  International 
Education  Programs."  This  strikes  me  as  a 
most  important  innovation  in  strengthening 
both  formal  academic  and  applied  profes- 
sional programs  needed  to  heighten  the 
sensitivity  of  private  sector  management  to 
international  business  opportunities.  The 
growing  interdependency  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, together  with  the  declining  relative 
leverage  of  the  U.S.  position,  underscores  a 
growing  Imperative  to  Integrate  international 
considerations  into  decisionmaking  at  all 
levels  within  the  U.S.  business  establishment. 
This  concern,  coupled  with  the  Increasing 
competitiveness  confronted  by  U.S.  firms, 
both  domestically  and  abroad,  has  prompted 
many  educators  to  observe  that  much  of  our 
future  prosperity  and  security  may  well  de- 
pend on  successfully  transitioning  the  per- 
spective of  decisionmakers  from  one  of  a 
predominantly  domestic  orientation  to  one 
broadened  by  strategic  international  consid- 
erations. 

The  prospects  for  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  provision  in 
Part  B  of  the  bill  which  provides  substantial 
funding  for  academic  and  professional  train- 
ing programs  in  the  field  of  international 
business.  This  initiative  may  well  prove  to  be 
a  turning  point  In  converting  concept  Into 
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reality  in  the  internationalization  of  the 
educational  base  supporting  U.S.  business. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  support  the  legislation 
and  consider  it  to  be  essential  in  developing 
institutional  leadership  and  providing  stra- 
tegic perspective  so  vitally  needed  in  both 
governmental  organizations  and  private 
enterprise. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  the  successful  en- 
actment of  this  essential  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  security. 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Ellison. 
Associate  Dean  for  Program  Development 

Latin  American 
Studies  Association, 
Vrbana,  III.,  January  29.  1980 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  On  behalf  of  the 
Latin  American  Studies  Association,  of  which 
I  am  President  this  year,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  congratulations  to 
you  on  your  efforts  to  Improve  international 
education.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
the  "International  Education  Programs  Act," 
Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1980. 
Part  C.  export  education,  is  a  most  innova- 
tive approach  to  the  training  of  area  spe- 
cialists for  business.  Latin  Americanists  could 
greatly  benefit  from  such  educational  Incen- 
•  tlves  since  that  region  figures  so  heavily  in 
our  nation's  international  trade.  Today  over 
80  percent  of  all  U.S.  trade  with  developing 
nations  take  place  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
need  to  educate  students  of  Latin  American 
studies  in  the  basic  skills  of  business  and 
trade  will  certainly  prove  a  highly  valued  as- 
set to  firms  seeking  trained  area  specialists 
with  business  credentials. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  efforts  to 
ensure  that  international  education  remains 
high  on  this  Congress'  priorities.  If  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance  to  you  please  feel  free 
to  call  or  write. 
Sincerely, 

Casmelo  Mesa-Lago, 
Director,    Center    for    Latin    American 
Studies,  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
President  of  LASA. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  January  14.  1980. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javfts, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  write  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Stafford-Javlts  ver- 
sion of  the  new  Title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  I  am  delighted  that  you  will 
Introduce  Part  B,  on  "Business  and  Inter- 
national Education."  Prompted  by  your  re- 
quest at  the  Subcommittee  hearings  on  Oc- 
tober 18  that  we  seek  ways  to  make  Inter- 
national education  more  responsive  to  busi- 
ness and  business  more  awrare  of  the  value 
of  increased  Involvement  with  international 
education.  I  have  followed  with  interest  the 
work  of  Subcommittee  staff  and  others  in 
refining  this  legislation.  Their  efforts  have 
been  encouraging  and  productive. 

As  a  result.  I  believe  that  the  new  Title  VI 
can  fulfill  important  national  purposes  by 
Unking  higher  education  and  the  business 
community  thus  providing  for  American 
business  the  expertise  it  needs  in  dealing 
with  its  international  trading  partners. 
Events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  demonstrate 
all  too  well  that  America's  security.  Image 
and  national  Interests  require  the  most  ex- 
pert knowledge  we  can  muster  about  the 
culture  and  politics  of  all  areas  of  the  world. 
The  transfer  of  the  current  Title  VI  of  NDEA 
into  the  Higher  Education  Act  Is  an  Impor- 


tant and  undoubtedly  constructive  step  to- 
ward increasing  this  kind  of  expertise  and 
making  it  available  to  business  and 
government. 

Your  initiative,  reflected  in  Part  B's  provi- 
sions for  bringing  business  and  education 
together  in  international  education,  has  con- 
siderably strengthened  this  bill  and  Its  po- 
tential for  achieving  its  purposes.  The  trans- 
fer, in  the  revised  version,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Understanding  Act  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  the  sake  of 
Increasing  continuing  and  community  edu- 
cation. Improves  upon  the  original. 

The  revised  bill  also  Includes  the  concept 
of  geographic  distribution  (section  606),  but 
at  the  same  time  urges  a  consistently  high 
level  of  performance  as  the  primary  criterion 
for  support  of  international  study  centers. 
Over  the  past  few  decades,  certain  advanced 
area  study  centers  have  attained  remarkable 
results,  and  any  weakening  of  their  resources 
would  be  a  severe  loss  to  research  and  the 
development  of  the  faculty  who  will  teach 
and  conduct  International  research  in  the 
future. 

In  this  regard,  I  speak  as  the  president  of 
a  university  at  which  several  distinguished 
interiiatlonal  study  centers  have  been  pains- 
takingly developed  over  the  years.  Two  major 
centers  of  this  kind,  Pennsylvania's  Middle 
East  Center  and  the  South  Asia  Regional 
Studies  Center,  were  given  great  impetus  by 
funding  under  the  old  Title  VI.  That  seed 
money  enabled  us  to  attract  the  additional 
support  from  business  and  foundations  that 
has  helped  sustain  a  strong  faculty  as  well 
as  providing  graduate  fellowship  and  re- 
search support. 

All  told,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  three  dozen  institutes  and  centers  with 
international  content,  ranging  from  lan- 
guage and  area  studies,  such  as  the  Middle 
East  Center,  the  Germanic  and  Oriental  pro- 
grams, to  the  Multinational  Enterprise  Unit 
in  the  Wharton  School  and  the  International 
Comparison  Project,  which  carries  out  com- 
parative studies  on  International  purchasing 
powers  and  currencies.  It  will  become  in- 
creasingly Important  to  maintain  this  kind 
of  diversity,  as  well  as  depth.  In  international 
and  foreign  language  studies.  To  do  so.  this 
University  and  all  of  higher  education  will 
look  to  opportunities  provided  under  the  new 
■ntle  VI. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  legislation.  I  value  the  personal  in- 
itiative you  have  taken,  as  well  as  your  Joint 
efforts  with  Senator  Stafford.  In  drafting  a 
bill  worthy  of  the  challenge  and  the  need 
that  International  education  represents  for 
us  in  America.  Higher  education,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  the  nation  at  large  may 
be  grateful  for  your  leadership  in  this  enter- 
prise. With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  Meyerson. 

National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  18, 1979. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  The  NEA  sup- 
ports the  move  of  NDEA  Section  603  into 
Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  move  of  Title  VI  of 
the  NDEA  into  the  Higher  Education  A:t 

These  moves  will  eliminate  the  funding 
trigger  for  Section  603,  which  should  permit 
international  education  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  and  provide  for  more  adequate  fund- 
ing. They  also  put  International  education 
programs  Into  more  compatible  settings.  This 
should  provide  for  better  administration  of 
the  programs. 

The  recent  studies  on  "International  Edu- 


cation" Indicate  a  great  need  for  public 
awareness  and  for  increased  efforts  in  the 
area  of  International  education.  The  inter- 
dependence of  todays'  world,  the  need  for  the 
United  States  citizens  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate other  cultures  and  other  peoples 
make  imperative  a  greater  emphasis  on  Inter- 
national education. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  J.  McFabland, 
Director  of  Government  Relatioru. 

CteoRcrrowN  UNivERamr, 
The  Center  for  Strategic 

AND  International  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  9, 19S0. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  SrAvroRo, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford  :  I  have  Just  learned 
of  your  leadership  In  Introducing  legislation 
to  bring  the  International  Education  Pro- 
grams Act  of  1980.  I  am  writing  to  commend 
you  for  this  action  and  particularly  for  In- 
cluding the  new  Part  B  on  Business  and  In- 
ternational Education  Programs. 

My  current  activities  Include  considerable 
attention  toward  U.S.  export  policy,  in  par- 
ticular to  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Third  World  markets.  Our  national 
security,  especially  at  this  period  of  depend- 
ence on  imports  of  foreign  oil,  requires  that 
we  expand  our  exports.  The  problems  of  our 
export  policy  are  many,  and  I  don't  need  to 
get  into  my  views  in  depth  in  this  letter. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  my  observations  Indi- 
cate that  a  major  problem  is  that  American 
businessmen  generally  feel  uncomfortable 
and  unprepared  In  non-English  speaking 
countries.  If  we  are  to  export  more,  this  has 
to  change.  Compare  the  number  of  English- 
speaking  Japanese  businessmen  in  the  U.S. 
with  the  number  of  Japanese-speaking 
American  businessmen  in  Japan;  there  Is  no 
comparison.  Your  legislation  hits  the  need 
right  on  the  head. 

If  there  Is  any  criticism  I  have  It  Is  the  low 
level  of  the  planned  authorization.  In  my 
opinion,  the  figures  should  be  In  the  $20  mil- 
lion range,  and  there  should  not  be  an  ex- 
pectation that  this  program  will  be  phased 
out.  During  the  1980s  our  business  will  need 
government  help  to  be  Internationally  com- 
petitive. Your  legislation  makes  great  sense 
for  the  1980s. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  If  I  may  be 
of  assistance  to  you  In  your  endeavors. 
Sincerely, 

MiCEUEL  A.  Samtizls, 

Executive  Director. 

Emory  Universitt, 
Atlanta.  Ga..  December  21, 1979. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Dtrfcsen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  In  July,  1979. 
Emory  University  received  an  award  from 
the  HEW  Office  of  Education  to  establish  an 
undergraduate  International  Studies  Pro- 
gram in  Emory  College.  This  program  has 
been  established,  and  has  been  most  benefi- 
cial to  our  overall  undergraduate  program. 

The  grant  has  enabled  us  to  prepare 
fourteen  courses  dealing  vrith  international 
topics  (such  as  "Africa  in  the  Modem 
World."  "Political  Violence."  "Contemporary 
East  Asia:  Societies  and  Institutions"). 
Through  all  these  courses,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  students  In  Emory  College 
will  have  enhanced  their  understanding  of 
global  Issues  and  international  studies.  In 
addition,  these  course  syllabi  will  be  made 
available  to  faculty  teaching  In  other  col- 
leges and  universities  In  Georgia,  so  that  the 
information  gathered  here  will  serve  other 
faculty  and  students  In  the  area. 
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Because  of  the  funds  provided  through 
the  grant,  there  has  been  an  Increase  In 
faculty  positions  In  international  studies 
areas  here.  Additional  activities  sponsored 
by  the  International  Studies  program  In- 
clude lecture  programs,  a  Russian  film  festi- 
val, luncheons  and  faculty  seminars,  and  a 
town  meeting  on  Salt  11  (with  William  Col- 
by, Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt,  President  James 
Laney,  and  State  Representative  Llane 
Levi  tan). 

These  new  expanded  activities  have  been 
extremely  well  received,  both  by  those  on 
campus  and  by  members  of  the  community. 
We  believe  the  attention  focused  on  inter- 
national events  and  topics  has  been  most 
helpful  to  the  community,  broadening  our 
perspectives  and  enriching  the  undergradu- 
ate program. 

I  hope  you  will  support  undergraduate 
international  studies  during  the  current  re- 
authorization process.  Emory  University's 
involvement  with  this  program  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  and  productive,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  recognize  these 
benefits  and  choose  to  extend  them  in  future 


years. 


Sincerely, 

Patricia  A.  Stringer, 

Acting  Dean. 

Indiana  Untversity. 
Bloomington,  Ind..  January  4,  19S0. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford  :  I  have  looked  over 
the  draft  of  the  new  Title  VI  legislation  pro- 
posed for  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  in  general  find  it  a  most  admirable  im- 
provement on  the  current  legislation  on  In- 
ternational Education  Programs.  The  in- 
creased emphasis  on  national  resource  cen- 
ters for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  is 
welcome  as  is  the  increased  flexibility  of 
programming  envisioned  in  the  establish- 
ment of  graduate  regional  centers  focused 
on  area  or  fields  or  issues  in  world  affairs. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  International  ed- 
ucation are  also  pleased  to  see  the  program 
to  Improve  undergraduate  instruction  in  the 
critical  areas  of  International  studies  and 
foreign  languages.  In  addition,  we  find  the 
inclusion  of  continuing,  community,  and 
adult  education  programs  within  the  main- 
stream of  international  education  as  a  posi- 
tive step  in  the  development  of  a  national 
program. 

Because  of  Indiana  University's  longstand- 
ing interest  in  the  development  of  Joint  pro- 
grams in  business  and  international  studies, 
we  are  gratified  to  see  that  Section  609  of 
the  proposed  legislation  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  this  area  of  academic-business 
inquiry. 

We  do,  however,  have  some  concern  about 
the  language  in  Section  602,  paragraph  b, 
where  it  seems  clear  that  students  can  only 
receive  stipends  for  advanced  training  while 
enrolled  in  a  federally  funded  center.  We 
believe  this  is  an  unnecessary  restriction, 
for  it  Is  sometimes  the  case  that  an  institu- 
tion with  a  strong  program  does  not  have 
a  federally  funded  center.  Such  an  institu- 
tion should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  the  fellowships.  This  is 
especially  the  case  since  the  guidelines  In 
the  proposed  legislation  require  reasonable 
geographic  distribution.  We  believe  that 
while  the  emphasis  on  strong  federally  fund- 
ed centers  is  appropriate,  the  fellowship 
competition  ought  to  be  made  wider  so  as  to 
encourage  those  institutions  willing  to  de- 
velop strong  international  programs  without 
federal  support. 

Other  than  this  problem  which  we  expect 


can  be  resolved  without  serious  difficulty.  I 
am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Indiana  Univer- 
sity believes  this  to  be  a  most  useful  revision 
of  the  current  arrangements  for  Title  VI 
International  Education  Programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Ryan, 

President. 

Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  January  8, 1980. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  have  recently 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  text  of 
the  proposed  International  Education  Pro- 
grams Act  of  1980  that  you  and  Senator 
Javlts  plan  to  introduce  in  the  near  future 
and  felt  that  I  had  to  write  to  thank  you 
for  this  really  splendid  effort  on  behalf  of 
a  sadly  neglected  but  very  important  cause. 
Permit  me  to  explain  my  own  relationship 
to  the  field  and  offer  a  few  comments  on 
the  Bill. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  recent  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  Inter- 
national Studies  and  chaired  its  subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Training  and  Research.  I  am 
also  director  of  Stanford  University's  Center 
for  Research  In  International  Studies  and 
have  worked  in  this  general  area  for  thirty- 
odd  years. 

I  might  add  that  the  last  ten  or  so  of  these 
have  been  progressively  more  discouraging 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  been  systematically  denying  Itself 
an  important  part  of  the  human  and  intel- 
lectual capacity  it  needs  in  order  to  conduct 
more  effectively  its  public  and  private  rela- 
tionships and  business  abroad.  It  is  this  back- 
ground of  adverse  experience  that  adds  a 
special  meaning  and  importance  to  your  Bill. 

Where  the  substance  of  the  legislation  Is 
concerned,  I  have  little  but  praise  to  offer. 
It  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that  it 
does  incorporate  a  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission:  the  provisions  for  federal  assist- 
ance to  both  advanced  training  and  research 
and  to  undergraduate  education  as  well,  the 
need  for  an  advisory  board  on  international 
education,  and  expansion  of  international 
studies  at  the  pre-colleglate  and  adult  levels, 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  International 
training  available  to  our  business  com- 
munity. 

These  are  all  Intelligent,  constructive,  and 
sorely  needed  provisions.  If  the  legislation 
passes  and  Is  funded  at  a  reasonable  level,  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  persuade  the 
Department  of  Education  to  administer  the 
Act  in  a  fashion  that  will  both  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  existing  capacities  in  the  in- 
ternational field  while  simultaneously  and 
gradually  phasing  in,  as  funding  permits.  Its 
Innovative  aspects.  There  are  grounds  for 
serious  concern  on  this  latter  score. 

In  more  general  terms  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  what  I  take  to  be  the  basic 
philosophy  and  purpose  of  your  Bill.  In  my 
opinion  It  is,  if  successful,  capable  of  making 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  federal  policy 
toward  the  International  aspects  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  This,  I  take  It,  is  what  you 
and  your  associates  Intended  to  symbolize 
when  you  gave  it  a  name,  happily  different 
from  that  of  the  old  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  when  you  provided  for  It  a 
new  and  more  regularized  status  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  fundamental  Importance  of  such  a  de- 
velopment lies,  I  believe,  in  Its  Implications 
with  respect  to  national  priorities.  For  years 
I  have  been  mystified  by  federal  policies  that 
have  consistently  failed  to  recognize  that  In 


our  public  and  private  dealings  abroad,  just 
as  in  science  and  technology  at  home,  our 
basic  and  irreplaceable  resources  are  human 
and  intellectual  capital. 

I  have  often  wondered,  once  the  abnormal 
margins  of  advantage  conferred  on  us  by  the 
consequences  of  World  War  II  began  to  at- 
tenuate, how  long  It  would  take  us  to  realize 
that  it  was  essential  to  compensate  for  these 
losses  by  providing  training  at  all  educa- 
tional levels  that  would  prepare  Americans 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems 
and  opportunities  that  lie  beyond  our 
frontiers. 

We  are  so  obviously  faced  with  a  future  In 
which  our  national  security  and  well-being 
in  practically  every  meaningful  aspect  are 
certain  to  be  Increasingly  affected  by  foreign 
developments  and  policies  over  which  we 
have  little  or  no  influence.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  under  these  circumstances  to  al- 
low our  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages,  for  the  understanding  of  foreign 
societies  and  cultures,  or  for  the  study  and 
analysis  of  the  great  International  problems 
of  the  day  to  atrophy  for  lack  of  public  inter- 
est or  support. 

Such  neglect  can  only  indicate  a  sense  ol 
national  needs  and  priorities  that,  in  Its  mis- 
taken absorption  with  lesser  issues  of  seem- 
ingly greater  urgency,  has  almost  completely 
lost  touch  with  the  basic  realities  and  trends 
of  our  time. 

It  is  in  these  terms  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  so  strongly  applaud  and  support  your  truly 
farslghted  and  (onstructive  initiative.  While 
it  may  not  in  itself  resolve  any  of  the  coun- 
try's major  international  problems,  it  can 
shift  the  odds  In  our  favor  and  in  time  equip 
us  to  deal  with  these  problems  much  more 
effectively  than  Is  the  case  today.  Lord  knows, 
we  need  such  a  capacity!  The  best  of  luck. 
We  are  in  your  debt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Ward.  Director. 

The  World  Trade  Institute, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  28,  1980. 
Senator  Robert   T.   Stafford, 
5229  Dirksen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  The  draft  of  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  with  a  new  'ntle  VI  on  International 
Education  Programs,  which  you  and  Senator 
Jacob  Javlts  will  introduce,  was  sent  to  me 
for  review  and  comment.  This  is  of  particu- 
lar Interest  to  me  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  On  behalf  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  I  chaired  a  national  task  force,  in 
1976-77,  to  undertake  studies  and  publish 
the  report  on  Business  &  International  Edu- 
cation; 

2.  On  behalf  of  the  American  Assembly  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  I  have  been 
responsible  during  the  past  three  years  for 
the  academic  aspects  of  the  nationwide  work- 
shops on  the  Internationalization  of  the 
Business  School  Curriculum,  and  edited  the 
report  with  that  same  title; 

3.  I  am  past  President  and  current  Dean  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  of  International 
Business,  the  association  of  the  approximate- 
ly 950  professors  of  International  business  In 
the  U.S.  and  abroad; 

4.  In  my  current  work  at  the  World  Trade 
Institute. 

Bscause  of  the  above,  I  am  very  keenly 
aware  of  the  great  need  for  F'ederal  support 
of  international  education,  not  only  In  busi- 
ness schools,  to  prepare  business  graduates 
for  the  realities  of  today's  business  world, 
but  also  In  high  schools,  in  all  parts  of  the 
university,  and  at  the  level  of  adult  educa- 
tion. High  school  students  need  more  ex- 
posure to  other  cultures  and  to  the  interna- 
tional scene  In  general  to  become  better  citi- 
zens in  today's  world  and  better  voters  in 
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U  s.  elections.  College  graduates  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  educated  If  they  have  not  achieved 
a  modicum  of  understanding  of  the  language, 
culture,  economy  and  politics  of  some  area 
of  the  world  other  than  the  U.S. 

Your  bill  will  facilitate  a  renaissance  In 
Anicrican  education  toward  the  solution  of 
the  above  problems,  and  I  support  It  whole- 
heartedly. 

There  are,  however,  two  aspects  of  the  bill 
which.  I  feel,  may  benefit  from  some  addi- 
tional thinking.  First,  simply  Improving  the 
e.nlsting  language  and  area  study  centers,  or 
creating  new  ones,  does  not  solve  any  prob- 
lems If  students  do  not  change  their  cur- 
rent course  selection  pattern.  The  real  ques- 
tion Is  how  these  Federal  funds  might  be  used 
as  leverage  to  Induce  educational  institutions 
to  change  their  entrance  or  graduation  re- 
quirements. Perhaps  this  type  of  goal  could 
be  written  Into  the  Introduction  to  the  bill. 
If  not  In  the  body  of  the  bill,  to  show  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  and  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  Department  of  Education  In 
its  evaluation  of  grant  requests. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  re- 
quirement on  Page  10,  lines  4  to  7,  that  each 
application  for  funds  "shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  agreement  entered  Into  by 
the  Institution  of  higher  education  with  a 
business  enterprise  .  .  ."  etc.  This  Implies 
that  such  an  agreement  must  exist  in  order 
to  qualify  for  a  grant,  whereas  many  of  the 
eligible  activities  referred  to  on  Page  9  are 
not  of  the  type  which  would  Involve  a  co- 
operative agreement  between  the  educational 
Institution  and  a  business  enterprise  or  as- 
sociation. Perhaps  the  Insertion  of  "where  ap- 
plicable" In  some  appropriate  place  would 
solve  this  matter. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  the  draft  bill.  I 
sincerely  hope  for  a  speedy  passage  of  the 
bin  through  Committee  and  through  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  C.  Nehrt, 

Director. 

University  of  Caufornia. 
Los  Angeles,  CaliJ.,  January  31,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  Is  to  register  our  strong  support 
for  the  International  Education  Programs 
Act  of  1980,  which  It  Is  understood  will  soon 
be  Introduced  by  you  and  your  colleagues 
In  the  Senate.  This  timely  Initiative  comes 
at  a  most  critical  Juncture.  The  recent  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies  Illumi- 
nated the  very  real  crisis  we  confront  In  the 
maintenance  of  this  na>;lon's  capacity — In 
terms  of  the  Intellectual  and  specialist  re- 
sources, and  supporting  Infrastructure — to 
comprehend,  analyze.  Interpret,  and  possibly 
forecast  the  crises  and  perils  of  an  Increas- 
ingly complex  and  volatile  International 
environment. 

The  concentration  of  International  exper- 
tise developed  and  Institutionalized  In  our 
major  research  universities  during  the  past 
two  decades  has  become  a  seriously  endan- 
gered national  resource.  These  universities 
not  only  house,  sustain  and  serve  the  bulk 
of  the  nation's  leading  rare  specialists  and 
experts  on  foreign  areas,  they  also  have 
the  major  research  libraries,  foreign  language 
training  specialists  and  facilities,  and  re- 
s^rch  Infrastructure  for  advanced  study 
The  further  proliferation  of  these  would  be 
prohibitively  costly. 

However,  such  existing  concentrations 
must  serve  a  broader  constituency.  A  signifi- 
cant number  of   International  and  foreign 


area  specialists  are  now  distributed  among 
the  hundreds  of  smaller  universities  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country.  This  broad 
diffusion  of  foreign  area  expertise  through- 
out the  higher  levels  of  America's  plural- 
istic educational  system  Is  also  crucial  for 
the  national  Interest.  It  furthers  the  Inter- 
nationalization of  the  curriculum  not  only 
In  higher  education,  but  also  at  the  secondary 
and  elementary  levels,  not  to  mention  ex- 
panding the  knowledge  of  the  citizenry  at 
large  through  the  outreach  programs  of 
those  institutions. 

The  developmental  costs  of  the  major  con- 
centrations of  foreign  areas,  foreign  language 
and  international  expertise  at  major  re- 
search over  the  past  two  decades  have  been 
enormous.  The  recurrent  costs  of  merely 
sustaining  them  have  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  borne  overwhelmingly  by  those  uni- 
versities from  local  resources.  However, 
markedly  Increased  and  long-term  assured 
Federal  Government  funding  Is  Indispen- 
sable to  ensure  not  only  their  survival,  but 
also  the  maintenance  of  their  quality,  their 
effectiveness,  and  the  realization  of  their 
full  potential.  Such  funding  Is  equally  vital 
to  the  functioning  of  regional  consortia  of 
universities  sharing  the  opportunities  and 
resources  of  the  major  national  centers  as 
well  as  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  about  the  world  to  all  levels 
of  the  educational  system. 

International  Education  Programs  Act  of 
1980  you  are  introducing  into  the  Senate 
addresses  itself  directly  to  these  critical 
needs  and  we  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
vision  and  the  leadership  you  are  providing 
to  enact  legislation  designed  to  meet  them. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Young, 

Chancellor. 

The  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  January  31,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  Sven  Groennlngs 
has  shared  with  me  the  text  of  a  bill  that 
you  are  Introducing  Jointly  with  Senator 
JAVIT3,  the  International  Education  Pro- 
grams Act  of  1980.  I  want  to  express  to  you 
my  Interest  and  support  for  this  bill. 

The  University  of  Vermont  Is  now  active 
in  programs  covered  by  the  bill.  They  are 
good  programs  at  this  University — good 
largely  through  the  devotion  and  commit- 
ment of  the  faculty  Involved.  They  are,  how- 
ever, programs  that  could  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  resources  to  support  the 
effort  of  the  faculty.  I  can  see  ways  In  which 
good  programs  could  be  made  better  through 
this  bill. 

Our  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Is  the 
home  of  an  Interdisciplinary  Center  for 
Area  and  International  Studies.  Faculty  of 
that  college  and  of  other  colleges  and  schools 
on  the  campus  cooperate  In  Joint  efforts  In 
five  major  International  areas:  Asian  Studies 
Canadian  Studies.  European  Studies  (focused 
on  Western,  Northern,  and  Mediterranean 
Europe),  Latin  American  Studies,  and  Rus- 
sian and  East  European  Studies.  Interdisci- 
plinary programs  of  this  kind,  however  tend 
to  be  limited  in  terms  of  supporting 
resources. 

The  traditions  of  colleges  and  universities 
have  directed  resources  primarily  into  dlscl- 
pllne-based  departments.  The  University  Is 
limited  in  its  ability  to  redirect  existing  re- 
sources Into  the  support  of  interdisciplinary 
programs.  Our  own  Center  for  Area  and  In- 
ternational Studies  would  benefit  consider- 
ably by  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  materials 
for  teaching  and  research,  the  expenses  of 
visitors   from  other   InsUtutlons  and   from 


public  life,  and  the  costs  to  faculty  for 
broadening  their  own  knowledge  of  the  field. 
I  note  with  pleasure  the  ways  in  which  your 
bill  seeks  to  respond  to  Just  those  kinds  of 
problems. 

The  bill  Is  similarly  responsive  to  needs 
that  American  higher  education  has  in  In- 
struction In  foreign  languages.  Again.  The 
University  of  Vermont  has  strong  depart- 
ments, but  they  could  benefit  from  strength- 
ening In  the  particular  area  of  language  in- 
struction. We  now  provide  considerable  In- 
struction in  French.  Spanish.  German,  and 
Russian.  There  Is  a  modest  amount  of  in- 
struction In  Hebrew  and  In  Slavic  languages 
(for  example.  Serbo-Croatlon) .  Within  re- 
cent years,  however,  we  have  had  to  sacrifice 
the  teaching  of  Italian  and  of  Chinese. 
Clearly,  these  would  have  been  of  benefit  to 
the  programs  In  Asian  Studies  and  In  Euro- 
pean Studies. 

The  Interest  and  commitment  to  Instruc* 
tion  In  foreign  languages  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Incoming  President  of  the  American  Council 
on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  Is  a 
member  of  our  own  Department  of  Romance 
Languages.  Professor  Thomas  Geno.  I  believe 
that  you  will  find  him  willing  to  share  with 
you  his  views  on  the  programs  that  you 
propose. 

One  final  point  that  I  would  make  Is  that 
your  bill  Is  a  strong  bill  because  It  provides 
breadth  In  the  scope  of  international  educa- 
tion. I  think  that  Is  very  important.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  two  decades  shows  that  this 
nation  has  had  to  respond  to  conflicts  and 
misunderstandings  in  what  might  have  been 
thought  the  most  unlikely  places.  Interna- 
tional education  can  make  Its  greatest  con- 
tribution by  developing  a  strong  base  on 
which  understanding  can  be  built  and  con- 
flict prevented. 
Sincerely, 

Lattie  p.  Coor, 

President. 

University  of  Haw  ah  at  Manga, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  January  25, 1980. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  Word  has  reached 
me  at  this  distant  Pacific  outpost  that  the 
Senate  bill  entitled  "International  Education 
Programs  Act  of  1980"  will  soon  be  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  your  office.  This  is  good 
news  and  I  offer  my  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  recent  Commission  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  International  Studies  has  high- 
lighted the  need  for  strong  programs  In  In- 
ternational studies.  The  need  for  strengthen- 
ing and  expanding  our  effort  In  International 
education  Is  also  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  In  light  of  recent  world  events.  It's 
Imperative  that  we  Increase  our  knowledge 
and  working  expertise  of  foreign  cultures  and 
languages  as  a  crucial  first  step  In  maintain- 
ing our  nation's  leadership  in  world  affairs. 

Recently,  University  of  Hawaii  students 
trained  under  federally-funded  programs 
were  selected  to  travel  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  on  year-long  scholarly  ex- 
changes. These  students  have  Impressed  their 
hosts  with  their  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  culture.  Our  nation's  ability  to 
send  these  top-quality  students  Is  a  strong 
endorsement  of  the  value  of  our  International 
programs.  This  phenomenon  Is  being  repeated 
all  over  the  world  'as  students  and  faculty, 
under  federal  sponsorship  and  support,  rep- 
resent their  country  as  goodwill  ambassadors. 

Through  your  initiative  and  leadership, 
Congress  Is  facing  up  to  Its  responsibility  of 
ensuring  that  America  will  enter  the  1980 's 
better  prepared  to  deal  with  an  ever-lncreM- 
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Ing  complex  and  interdependent  world.  I 
thank  you  for  this  and  for  your  untiring 
efforts  In  advancing  the  status  and  impor- 
tance of  international  studies  in  American 
education.  We  are  greatly  in  your  debt. 
Sincerely, 

Oeobge  Aktta, 
Professor  of  History. 

Columbia  Universfty. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  23, 1980. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  understand  that 
you  will  shortly  be  introducing  in  the  Senate 
some  vital  new  legislation,  the  International 
Education  Programs  Act  of  1980.  I  just 
wanted  you  to  know  that  I  support  this 
legislation  strongly  and  appreciate  very 
much  what  you  are  doing. 

As  events  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran  under- 
line, this  country  Is  In  deep  need  of  increased 
expertise  and  public  understanding  of  for- 
eign areas.  We  made  a  good  start  with  the 
NDELA,  but  clearly  need  to  do  much  more  to 
strengthen  the  teaching  and  research  In  this 
field  and  to  support  bright  young  Americans 
who  are  prepared  to  devote  the  long  years 
required  to  attain  mastery. 

Thank  you! 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  William  Morlet, 
Professor  of  Government. 

Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  III.,  January  30, 1980. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  am  writing  to 
commend  the  proposed  International  Ekluca- 
tlon  Programs  Act  of  1980,  which  authorizes 
federal  funding  to  implement  the  most  Im- 
portant recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Languages  and  In- 
ternational Studies:  expanded  programs  for 
research,  graduate  training,  and  under- 
graduate education  in  international  studies: 
expanded  prognuns  for  foreign  language  and 
global  education  at  the  precoUeglate  and 
adult  levels;  new  programs  for  international 
business  training;  and  an  advisory  board  on 
International  education.  The  need  for  such 
federal  programs,  which  was  carefully  artic- 
ulated by  the  President's  Commission.  Is 
all  too  evident  from  current  affairs. 

Northwestern  University  has,  In  the  re- 
cent past,  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  the 
concepts  that  lie  behind  this  legislation. 
Northwestern  Is  among  that  8  percent  of  all 
American  colleges  and  universities  still  re- 
quiring, as  one  criterion  for  admission,  the 
study  of  foreign  language  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  Northwestern's  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has,  in  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  its  curriculum,  maintained  a  re- 
quirement In  foreign  language  for  gradua- 
tion. Last  spring,  the  University  announced 
plans  to  construct  a  Residential  College  of 
International  Studies,  which  will  create  a 
focal  point  for  interchange  between  students 
studying  foreign  languages,  political  science, 
or  other  relevant  disciplines,  students  ma- 
triculating from  foreign  countries,  and  stu- 
dents returning  from  study  abroad. 

Northwestern's  J.  L.  Kellogg  Graduate 
School  of  Management  offers  a  Joint  major 
In  international  business.  One  program  at 
Northwestern,  however,  has  special  signifi- 
cance In  exemplifying  a  crucially  Important 
concept  that  underglrds  this  proposed  legis- 
lation— the  Program  of  African  Studies, 
which  Is  a  center  for  research  and  graduate 
training. 

If  federal  support  for  International  edu- 
cation Is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  imple- 
mented from  the  top  down,  beginning  with 
research  and  graduate  training.  Northwest- 


ern's Program  of  African  Studies,  which  was 
the  first  such  interdisciplinary  program  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  has  received 
federal  support  through  NDEA,  has  made  a 
continuing  contribution  to  the  nation's  un- 
derstanding of  Africa.  Also,  by  working  with 
local  educational  Institutions,  business  or- 
ganizations, and  service  groups,  and  by  en- 
couraging interaction  between  local  peoples 
and  African  students  and  visitors,  the  Pro- 
gram of  African  Studies  has  fostered  in  the 
Chicago  area  greater  comprehension  of  Afri- 
can affairs  and   African- American  linkages. 

In  addition,  this  program  has  had  a  posi- 
tive Impact  upon  Northwestern  in  a  number 
of  ways,  such  as  building  the  Library  of 
African  Studies  Into  the  largest  among  uni- 
versity holdings  in  the  United  States  and 
stimulating  the  growth  of  several  depart- 
ments in  the  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities. The  advancement  of  knowledge 
through  research  and  the  training  of  expert 
personnel  through  graduate  education  are 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  other  pro- 
grams proposed  under  the  International  Ed- 
ucation Programs  Act  of  1980. 

As  an  economist  and  a  university  presi- 
dent, I  have  long  been  concerned  that  our 
nationEil  security  and  welfare  were  being  un- 
dermined by  neglect  of  the  international 
a^ects  of  our  educational  system.  I  com- 
mend your  legislative  efforts  to  remedy  this 
problem. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Strotz, 

President. 

Indiana  Universfty, 

February  4, 1980. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  am  writing  to 
encourage  you  in  your  continuing  support 
for  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
The  Senate  bill  for  the  "International  Edu- 
cation Programs  Act  0f  1980"  Is  a  corner- 
stone of  the  successor  legislation  to  NDEA  VI 
and  could  mean  the  difference  between  na- 
tional understanding  and  national  Ignorance 
in  future  International  crises  such  as  these 
of  1979  and  1980  or  the  Vietnam  War. 

You  should  know  that  hundreds  of  trained 
specialists  like  me.  working  in  language  and 
area  studies,  depend  on  the  new  legislation 
for  the  preparation  of  the  next,  much  larger, 
generation  of  American  Internationalists. 
NDEA  VI  performed  yeoman  service  for  two 
decades.  Its  successor  must  be  better  funded 
and  even  more  effective. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Wilson, 

Professor  of  History  and  of 

East  Asian  Languages  and  Cultures. 

Association  of  American  Colleges, 

Washington.  D.C,  February  11,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  On  behalf  of  the 
640  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges — large  and  small,  public  and  pri- 
vate, two  year,  four  year  and  professional — I 
want  to  commend  you  for  your  leadership 
In  the  area  of  international  studies.  Your  bill 
for  reauthorizing  federal  programs  for  Inter- 
national education  as  Title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  recognizes  current 
needs  for  academic  expertise,  for  linkages 
with  business,  and  for  an  Informed  citizenry. 

The  Importance  of  highly  trained  Interna- 
tional scholars  needs  no  repetition  at  a  time 
of  crises  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  however,  are  also 
very  aware  that  our  nation  not  only  needs 
experts,  but  also  a  well-informed  public 
that  understands  the  complexities  of  an  In- 
creasingly  interdependent   world.   Teachers, 


local  officials,  community  business  leaders, 
and  all  responsible  citizens  must  be  globally 
literate.  In  large  part,  they  will  obtain  such 
understanding  through  their  undergraduate 
education. 

Liberal  education,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  our 
Association,  has  always  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  foreign  languages  and  the 
value  of  understanding  the  historical,  social, 
artistic,  philosophical,  and  religious  prin- 
ciples underlying  other  cultures.  Therefore, 
we  commend  you  for  Including  undergradu- 
ate international  education  programs  as  an 
Important  component  of  your  bill. 

Grants  under  these  programs  have  played 
an  Important  role  in  the  past  in  strengthen- 
ing the  quality  of  education  on  hundreds  of 
campuses.  While  advanced  centers  will  de- 
velop expertise  and  depth  of  knowledge,  the 
undergraduate  programs  can  provide  the 
breadth  needed  throughout  our  society  for 
real  international  understanding.  The  part- 
nership of  advanced  training  and  broad  un- 
dergraduate programs  is  required  for  an  ef- 
fective approach  to  International  education 
at  the  college  level. 

Once  again,  we  applaud  your  efforts  and 
support  Title  VI  In  the  new  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  H.  Curtis, 

President. 

University  of  Cambridge, 
Cambridge,  England,  February  7, 1980. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford  :  As  the  former  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  South  Asian  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  I  write  to  sup- 
port your  efforts  for  the  early  passage  of 
the  International  Education  Programs  Act  of 
1980.  It  is  obviously  crucial  to  the  national 
Interest  that  this  legislation  be  passed.  In- 
corporating the  key  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Studies. 

It  Is  equally  Important  that  the  $30  mil- 
lion administration  request  for  Title  VI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  be  authorized  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  national  infra- 
structure of  specialized  language  and  area 
training  centers  In  American  universities, 
thereby  to  provide  the  nation  the  expertise 
needed  to  deal  with  the  world  of  the  1980s. 

Secretary  Vance  Is  quite  right  when  he 
argues  in  his  foreign  aid  message  that  the 
United  States  has  "to  address  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  tensions  in  the  developing  world 
that  would  produce  new  crises  if  left  unat- 
tended;" and  the  $10.4  billion  administra- 
tion request  for  foreign  aid  Is  an  obvious  and 
legitimate  approach  to  these  problems. 

The  point,  of  course.  Is  that  juxtaposed 
next  to  the  $10.4  billion  foreign  aid  package, 
the  $30  million  administration  request  for 
Title  VI  Is  an  exceedingly  modest  price  to 
pay  for  the  understanding  that  will  permit 
us  as  a  nation  to  act  with  Insight  In  address- 
ing the  political  and  economic  tensions  to 
which  Secretary  Vance  refers.  The  under- 
standing will  go  far  to  assure  that  the  $10.4 
billion  Is  Intelligently  Invested  to  serve  the 
Nation's  long  term  Interests.  The  $30  mil- 
lion Is,  therefore,  a  crucial  Initiative  which 
win  be  reduced  at  the  risk  of  an  Ignorance 
we  can  ill  afford. 

As  an  example  of  the  contemporary 
relevance  of  language  and  area  programs, 
supported  In  part  by  Title  VI,  I  cite  the  case 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar.  Among  our  several  Inter- 
ests, we  focus  significantly  on  Islamic  South 
Asia,  Including  the  teaching  of  Persian  and 
Urdu,  languages  of  historic  and  contemporary 
usage  In  that  vast  West  and  South  Asian  arc 
stretching  from  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
through  Pakistan,  North  and  Central  India, 
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and  Bangla  Desb,  and  comprising  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  800  million  people.  Another 
of  our  emphases  Is  in  Buddhist  studies,  both 
Tibetan  Buddhism  and  the  Buddhism  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

These  programs,  dealing  In  depth  with  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  the  region,  were 
not  created  In  response  to  the  crises  In  Iran, 
or  Afghanistan  or  Pakistan.  But  they  now 
help  provide  a  more  sensitive  understanding 
of  the  region  on  which  American  policy  can 
be  Intelligently  based.  It  is  precisely  the  value 
of  Title  VI  that  It  has  facilitated  and  helped 
maintain  this  crucial  infrastructure  of 
specialized  training  facilities  In  American 
higher  education  quite  Independently  of  the 
newest  international  political  crisis. 

The  International  Education  Programs 
Act  of  1980  will  contribute  to  maintaining 
and  strengthening  that  Infrastructure  as  we 
move  Into  the  1980s  and  I  urge  its  early 
passage. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  on  leave  for  the  year 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  per- 
spective froTO  Europe  simply  reinforces  the 
perceptions  argued  In  this  letter,  namely 
that  America  has  a  central  role  to  play  In  the 
world  of  the  1980s  and  we  need  to  play  that 
role  with  much  strength  and  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Walter  Hauser. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  and  Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi) : 

S.  2307.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  in  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  that  be- 
came Federal  property  by  the  process  of 
accretion  be  sold  to  the  persons  who 
would  be  the  current  owners  of  such 
lands  but  for  such  accretion ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in 
Imperial  County,  Calif.,  to  those  persons 
who  would  be  the  current  owners  of 
such  lands  but  for  accretion.  The  meas- 
ure is  a  companion  to  H.R.  3239  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Clair  Burgener. 

Mr,  President,  the  lands  involved  In 
this  legislation  comprise  27  acres  along 
the  Colorado  River  and  are  generally 
known  as  Harvey's  Pishing  Hole.  These 
lands  were  included  in  a  patent  deed 
Issued  by  the  United  States  in  1914,  and 
after  a  number  of  transfers  were  sub- 
divided in  the  1950's  by  Kindred  and  Ida 
Mae  Harvey.  A  large  majority  of  the 
96  lots  were  sold  and  many  improved 
Today  Harvey's  Fishing  Hole  has  about 
25  permanent  and  100  part-time 
residents. 

For  the  last  15  years  there  has  been 
a  dispute  over  who  owns  this  land.  Some 
time  between  1910  and  1936,  before  the 
completion  of  Boulder  Dam,  the  Colora- 
do River  shifted  its  course.  As  the  river 
moved,  it  washed  away  the  Harvey's 
rishinff  Hole  land  in  Arizona  origlnaUy 
deeded  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  redeposited  it  on  the  California  side 
or  the  river,  adjoining  Federal  property 
The  residents  of  Harvey's  Pishing  Hole 
argue  that  the  river  moved  suddenly 
that  avulsion  occurred,  and  that  the  land 
thus  is  still  theirs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  argues  that 
the  river  moved  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
and  the  land  accreted  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1967  the  Interior  Department 
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first  notified  the  owners  in  writing  of 
tho  Government's  claim,  and  in  1972  the 
Government  brought  suit  to  evict  the 
private  landowners. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  believe  that 
there  are  some  equities  on  the  part  of 
the  homeowners.  They  paid  for  the  Har- 
vey's Fishing  Hole  property — and  firmly 
believed  that  they  had  a  clear  chain  of 
title  to  the  land.  They  paid  property 
taxes  on  the  property  until  the  Federal 
Government  asserted  its  claim  to  the 
land.  And  although  Boulder  Dam  was 
completed  in  1936  stabilizing  the  Colora- 
do River,  the  Federal  Government  waited 
36  years  before  it  filed  its  lawsuit.  The 
Federal  Government  stood  by  for  years 
and  did  nothing  to  halt  the  development 
of  Harvey's  Fishing  Hole  property  while 
the  owners  invested  thousands  of  dollars 
improving  the  land. 

Since  these  equities  were  not  admis- 
sible in  the  Government's  lawsuit,  I 
sponsored  legislation  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress wliich  would  have  permitted  the 
Harvey's  Fishing  Hole  residents  to  assert 
equitable  and  legal  defenses  in  the  pend- 
ing eviction  suit.  That  legislation  was 
not  enacted,  and  in  1979  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  San  Diego  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  case 
has  now  been  appealed. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  does  not  dispute  the 
Government's  contention  that  accretion 
occurred  or  overturn  the  court's  ruling 
that  the  Federal  Government  owns  the 
land  as  a  result  of  accretion.  But  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  equities,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  resale  of  Harvey's  Fishing  Hole 
to  the  current  residents.  Even  if  the 
property  legally  is  the  Government's,  I 
feel  the  residents  should  be  permitted 
to  stay  there,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
real  need  by  the  Government  for  this 
particular  section  of  Colorado  River 
shoreline  for  recreational  or  other  pub- 
lic use. 

The  legislation  proposes  that  the  prop- 
erty owners  repurchase  the  land  at  the 
1961  prices,  for  which  I  understand 
figures  are  available.  The  property  own- 
ers feel  it  would  be  unfair  to  require 
them  to  pay  today's  fair  market  value  for 
land  which  they  bought  once  already,  I 
am  aware  that  a  few  of  the  current  resi- 
dents of  Harvey's  Pishing  Hole  pur- 
chased their  lots  and  then  developed  the 
land  after  the  Federal  Government  pub- 
licly raised  the  question  of  title,  I  hope 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  this  leg- 
islation to  look  into  these  issues,  and 
decide  what  relief  is  appropriate  given 
the  equities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2307 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey  to  any 
person  claiming  to  have  been  deprived  of 
title  to  any  portion  of  the  real  property  in 
Imperial  County.  California,  described  in 
section  2  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  Judg- 
ment entered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California 


on  January  21,  1977,  In  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Harvey,  No.  72-277T,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
such  portion  of  real  property  if — 

( 1 )  application  therefor,  accompanied  by 
such  proof  of  title  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  require.  Is  received  by  such 
Secretary  within  5  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  payment  is  made  to  tho  United  States 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  portion  of  real  property,  determined 
as  of  May  19,  1961,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
any  Improvements  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  consists  In  a  total 
of  27  acres,  more  or  less,  divided  Into  96  par- 
cels or  lots,  known  as  the  Harvey's  Fishing 
Hole  subdivision,  located  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
21,  township  1  north,  range  23  west  of  the 
GUa  and  Salt  River  base  and  meridian,  being 
also  portions  of  lots  1,  2,  5,  and  6  of  section  9, 
township  9  south,  range  22  east  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Meridian,  California,  as  depicted 
by  plat  for  dependent  resurvey  and  survey 
of  accretion  of  such  township  accepted  May 
19,  1961.9 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2308.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2003 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assignment  of  clerical  or 
secretarial  employees  to  assist  veterans' 
employment  representatives  assigned  to 
the  States  under  such  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  clerical  or  secretarial 
assistant  to  each  State  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Representative  (SVER) .  There 
are  52  SVER's  and  they  are  mandated 
by  section  2003  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service  (VES)  within  the 
Department  of  Labor,  these  SVER's  per- 
form a  valuable  function  in  the  area  of 
veterans  employment.  They  are  statu- 
torily charged  with  monitoring  the  im- 
plementation of  employment  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
whxh  affect  veterans.  These  responsi- 
bilities include  the  monitoring  of  the 
many  new  provisions  affecting  veterans 
in  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  ( CETA ) :  promoting  the 
new  targeted  tax  credit  as  it  affects  vet- 
erans; overseeing  the  Disabled  Veteran 
Outreach  Program  ( DVCP )  and  the  Help 
Through  Industry  Retraining  and  Em- 
ployment "Hire  n»  program;  promoting 
On-the-Job  Training  (OJT>  and  appren- 
ticeship programs;  and,  as  required  by 
section  2003(7)  of  title  38,  assisting  "in 
every  possible  way  in  improving  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  advancement  of 
employment  of  *  •  *  veterans  •  •  •" 

If  measured  solely  by  these  responsi- 
bilities, I  believe  the  case  for  clerical 
assistance  can  be  made.  However,  last 
year  the  administration  proposed  in  its 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  request  to  eUmi- 
nate  all  52  secretarial  positions  from 
the  VES,  and  offset  these  cuts  by  having 
each  State  Employment  Security  Agency 
(SESA)  provide  secretarial  assistance  to 
the  SVER.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  transferring  approximately  $700,000 
from  the  VES  portion  to  the  grants-to- 
States  portion  of  the  Department  of  La- 
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bor  budget,  thereby  making  these  52  sec- 
retaries responsible  to  the  SESA. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  proposal  to 
have  the  SESAs  provide  secretarial  staff 
will  compromise  the  ability  of  the 
SVERs  to  carry  out  their  duties  as  man- 
dated by  section  2003  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Section  2003  pro- 
vides that  the  SVERs  are  "administra- 
tively responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  execution  of  the  Secretary's 
veterans'  counseling  and  placement  pol- 
icies through  the  public  employment 
service  and  in  cooperation  with  man- 
power and  training  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  or  by  prime  spon- 
sors under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  in  the  State." 
Thus,  the  SVERs'  role  is  to  monitor  and 
promote  the  Secretary's  veterans'  em- 
ployment policies  through  the  SESAs.  To 
make  the  SVER  dependent  on  the  State 
agency  for  support  staff  is  to  place  that 
individual  in  the  conflicting  position  of 
being  both  overseer  of  and  supplicant  to 
the  SESA.  Such  a  policy,  I  believe,  raises 
serious  questions  with  regard  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  SVER  to  carry  out  his  statu- 
tory responsibilities. 

Upon  learning  of  this  impending 
transfer  of  funds,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  joined  me 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray 
Marshall,  expressing  our  deep  concern 
in  the  results  that  this  proposed  action 
may  have  on  veterans  employment  pro- 
grams. In  replying  to  our  letter,  Secre- 
tary Marshall  stated  that  these  person- 
nel cuts  were  necessary  to  "demonstrate 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  willing 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation *  •  *."  I  find  this  statement  quite 
puzzling  in  light  of  the  Washington  Post 
article  published  on  November  4,  1970, 
which  reported  that  the  President's  wife 
has  a  personal  staff  of  21  with  a  budget 
of  $650,000.  although  a  separate  staff 
handles  her  correspondence  and  all 
White  House  entertaining. 

Mr.  President,  the  status  of  these  52 
secretaries  for  fiscal  year  1980  was  re- 
solved when  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  <Mr.  Burdicki  introduced  an 
amendment  during  subcommittee  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1980  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  La- 
bor which  resulted  in  the  continued 
funding  of  these  secretarial  positions 
from  the  VES  account.  When  this  ap- 
propriations bill  was  considered  by  the 
full  Senate.  I  made  inquiry  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  (Mr.  Magnuson)  regard- 
ing his  committee's  position  on  the 
matter. 

I  was  assured  that  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  was  to  restore  the  necessary 
funds  for  these  secretaries  and  continue 
the  current  funding  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  congres- 
sional intent  became  manifest  concern- 
ing this  matter  during  its  consideration 
last  year;  however,  I  recently  learned 
that  during  the  initial  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  the  adminis- 
tration again  proposed  to  alter  the  status 
of  these  52  secretaries. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
statutorily  express  the  intent  of  Con- 


gress. Further,  it  would  guarantee  secre- 
tarial support  to  those  individuals  that 
have  been  charged  with  an  important 
and  often  complex  and  time-consuming 
task. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  these  secre- 
taries has  been  expressed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolutions 
from  each  of  these  organizations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  that  this  measure 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will  be 
so  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  14 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  1933,  provided  for  a  Veterans 
Employment  Service;  and 

Whereas,  As  part  of  this  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service  ( VES ) .  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  a  secretary  was  assigned  to  each 
State  Veterans  Employment  Representative, 
now  called  State  Director  of  Veterans  Em- 
ployment (SDVE) .  with  the  positions  of  both 
secretary  and  SDVE  being  Federal  positions; 
and 

Whereas,  Congress  has  since  passed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  employment 
services  to  veterans,  notably  PL  92-540,  PL 
93-508,  and  PL  94-502.  which  expanded  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  SDVEIs  and 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
SDVEs;  and 

Whereas,  In  spite  of  new  duties  and  per- 
sonnel, there  was  no  provision  made  for  addi- 
tional secretarial  assistance,  so  that  secre- 
taries had  to  also  assist  the  newly  assigned 
ADVEs.  and  those  ADVEs  located  in  cities 
away  from  the  SDVEs  have  had  to  perform 
all  their  own  clerical  work  of  filing  material, 
answering  correspondence,  typing  reports, 
etc.;  and 

Whereas,  This  Administration,  under  the 
guise  of  attempted  economy,  attempted  to 
eliminate  the  Jobs  of  all  fifty-two  (52)  secre- 
taries In  the  field  service  of  the  VES,  an  un- 
just action  which  would  have  adversely 
affected  Job  assistance  to  unemployed  veter- 
ans In  every  State;  and 

Whereas.  There  would  have  been  no 
actual  saving  of  Federal  funds  because  the 
Department  of  Labor  then  proposed  to  In- 
crease the  Grants  to  States  by  an  appropri- 
ate amount  to  enable  the  States  to  hire  sec- 
retaries to  perform  the  same  duties  as  the 
discharged  Federally  employed  secretaries, 
although  this  proposal  did  not  assure  there 
would  be  secretarial  services  available  to  the 
VES;    and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  was  able  to 
persuade  Congress  to  speciflcally  require  that 
the  1980  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Labor/Veterans  Employment  Service  in- 
clude funds  for  these  fifty-two  (52)  secre- 
tarial positions,  but  this  success  will  not  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Labor  from  attempt- 
ing a  similar  act  in  the  future:  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  By  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Houston. 
Texas.  August  21.  22.  23.  1979.  that  The 
American  Legion  seek  legislation  to  amend 
Section  2003  of  Chapter  41  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Federal  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  assignment  of  Federally 
employed  secretary 'stenographers  in  the  field 
staff  of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service; 
such  secretary/stenographers  being  assigned 


to  each  State  Director  for  Veterans  Employ- 
ment and  to  Assistant  State  Directors  of  Vet- 
erans Employment  as  required,  and  with  pro- 
visions for  promotion  to  Administrative 
Assistant  positions  for  secretaries  meeting 
certain  prescribed  performance  and  length- 
of -service  standards. 

Resolution  No.  723 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted  legislation  providing  for  a  Veter- 
ans Employment  Service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  and 

Whereas,  the  act  provides  that  the  State 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  assistant  State  Director  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  shall  be  an 
eligible  veteran,  and  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, shall  be  a  bona-fide  resident  of  the 
state  for  at  least  two  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  act  does  not  provide  for  Re- 
gional Directors  of  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  or  the  assignment  of  secretaries  for 
the  Regional  Director,  State  Director,  or  As- 
sistant State  Directors;  and 

Whereas,  the  assigning  of  a  local  state 
resident  to  the  position  of  State  Director 
and  Assistant  State  Director  Is  advantageous 
to  the  government  and  veterans,  as  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  knowledgeable  to  state  programs  as 
well  as  acquainted  with  state  officials:  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
cently recommended  curtailment  of  funds  for 
secretarial  positions  within  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service,  thereby  diminishing  serv- 
ices to  the  nation's  veterans;  now.  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  80th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  go  on  record 
( 1 )  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  any  changes  to  the  residen- 
tial requirements  for  appointment  of  State 
Directors  and  Assistant  State  Directors  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service:  (2)  establish 
by  legislation  the  position  and  the  assign- 
ment of  full  time  secretaries  at  the  regional 
and  state  levels:  |3)  that  adequate  funds 
be  provided  by  the  Congress  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  a  line  item  basl.",  for  an 
efficient  and  effective  Veterans  Employment 
Service. 

Resolution  No.  002 

Whereas,  Congress  has  seen  fit  over  the 
years  to  enact  significant  legislation  provid- 
ing for  adequate  employment  services  to 
veterans  and  disabled   veterans;    and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Labor  recently 
attempted  to  abolish  the  secretarial  positions 
for  the  State  Directors  of  Veterans  Employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  that  in  order  to  have  an 
effective  delivery  system,  monitoring  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  State  Directors  and 
their  Assistants  and  to  carry  out  their  duties 
adequate  secretarial  and  clerical  staff  Is 
necessary:  NOW 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  National  Convention 
assembled  In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  15 
through  19,  1979.  seeks  an  amendment  to 
Chapter  41.  Title  38,  U.S.  Code  providing  for 
the  assignment  of  clerical  and  administrative 
staff  to  the  State  and  Assistant  State 
Directors. 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2309.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  interest 
rate  on  extended  payments  on  estate 
taxes  attributable  to  certain  farms  and 
closely  held  businesses  from  increasing 
to  12  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  amends 
section  6601   of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  interest  rate 
on  extended  payments  on  estate  taxes 
attributable  to  certain  farms  and  closely 
held  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  in  general,  an  estate 
tax  return  is  due  9  months  after  the 
decedent's  death  and  except  in  certain 
specified  situations,  payment  of  the 
estate  tax  is  due  with  the  return.  How- 
ever, the  Code  contains  two  provisions 
which  permit  the  estate  tax  to  be  paid 
over  a  period  of  10  or  15  years  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  assets  in  the 
estate. 

First.  Ten-year  payment.  An  executor 
may  elect  to  pay  the  estate  tax  attribut- 
able to  an  interest  in  a  farm  or  closely 
held  business  in  installments  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  10  years.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  this  provision,  the  value 
of  the  interest  in  the  closely  held  busi- 
ness must  exceed  35  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  gross  estate  or  50  percent  of  the 
taxable  estate  of  the  decedent.  The 
interest  rate  on  the  estate  tax  payments 
was  set  at  9  percent  in  1975  with  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  periodically  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  keep  it  approxi- 
mately equal  to  90  percent  of  the  prime 
rate  quoted  by  commercial  banks  to  large 
businesses  (as  regularly  published  by  the 
Federal  Reserve) .  Effective  on  February 
1,  1976,  the  interest  rate  was  adjusted 
downward  from  9  percent  to  7  percent 
and  later  to  6  percent. 

Second.  Fifteen-year  payment.  An 
executor  may  elect  an  alternative  for 
extending  the  payment  of  estate  tax 
attributable  to  a  closely  held  business 
where  the  business  constitutes  more  than 
65  percent  of  the  decedent's  adjusted 
gross  estate.  Under  this  provision,  the 
executor  can  elect  to  defer  principal  pay- 
ments for  up  to  5  years  from  the  due 
date  of  the  estate  tax  return.  However, 
interest  for  the  first  5  years  is  payable 
annually.  Thereafter,  pursuant  to  the 
executor's  initial  election,  the  principal 
amount  of  the  estate  tax  liability  may 
be  paid  in  from  2  to  10  installments.  A 
special  4  percent  interest  rate  is 
allowed  on  the  estate  tax  attributable 
to  the  first  $1  million  of  farm  or  other 
closely  held  business  property,  and  inter- 
est on  amounts  of  estate  tax  in  excess  of 
this  amount  will  bear  interest  at  the 
regular  rate  for  deferred  payments  as 
in  the  provision  for  the  10-year 
payment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  recently  readjusted  the  inter- 
est rate  under  the  terms  of  the  1975 
Revenue  Act.  In  Revenue  Ruling  79-366. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  stated  that 
effective  February  1,  1980,  the  interest 
rate  will  be  increased  from  6  to  12  per- 
cent where  it  will  remain  for  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  these  deferred  payment 
provisions  have  proven  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  liquidity  problems  experi- 
enced by  estates  in  which  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  assets  consist  of  a  closely 
held  business  or  other  illiquid  assets. 

In  many  cases,  it  takes  several  years 
before  a  business  can  regain  sufficient 
financial  strength  to  generate  enough 
cash  to  pay  estate  taxes  after  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  principal  owners.  Moreover, 


some  businesses  are  not  so  profitable  that 
they  yielded  enough  to  pay  both  the 
estate  tax  and  interest.  This  problem 
will  be  compounded  when  the  interest 
rate  is  increased  by  100  percent  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1980. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  provide 
that  the  rate  of  interest  on  qualifying 
deferred  payments,  other  than  those 
paying  4  percent,  will  be  the  lesser  of 
6  percent  or  75  percent  of  the  prime  rate 
as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2309 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6601  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Interest  on  underpay- 
ment, nonpayment,  or  extension  of  time  for 
payment  of  tax)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (k)  (relat- 
ing to  no  Interest  on  certain  adjustments) 
as  subsection  (I) . 

(2)  adding  Immediately  after  subsection 
(J)  a  new  subsection  (k)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  Interest  Rate  on  Portion  of  Estate 
Tax  Extended  Under  Section  6166. — 

"(1)  In  General. — If  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  chap- 
ter 11  Is  extended  as  provided  In  section  6166. 
interest  on  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  does  not  qualify  for  the  4-percent 
rate  under  subsection  (J),  shall  (In  lieu  of 
the  annual  rate  provided  by  subsection  (a)) 
be  paid  at  a  rate  determined  under  pragraph 
(2).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
amount  of  any  deficiency  which  Is  prorated 
to  installments  payable  under  section  6166 
shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  of  tax  payable 
In  Installments  under  such  section. 

"(2)  INTEEEST  RATE. — ^Thc  rate  of  interest 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  6  percent,  or 

"(B)  a  rate  determined  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  under  section  6621  except  that  sub- 
section (c)  thereof  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '75  percent'  for  "90  percent'. 
The  rate  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  not  be  less  than  4  percent. 

"(3)  Treatment  or  PAYMENT. — In  any  case 
where  this  subsection  and  subsection  (J) 
apply  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  11  which  Is  extended  as 
provided  In  section  6166,  any  payment  of  a 
portion  of  such  amount  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  4-percent  portion  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (J)  and  any  re- 
maining amount  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  Interest  for  periods  after 
such  payment,  as  reducing  the  amount  to 
which  this  subsection  applies." 
and 

(3)  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection."  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(J)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(k).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  Interest  payable  for  periods 
beginning  after  January  31,  1980. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request)  : 
S.  2310.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  set-off 
of  annuity  payments  or  refunds  payable 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
to  former  employees  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  in  order  to 


liquidate  debts  owed  to  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  set-off  of  annuity 
payments  or  refunds  payable  from  the 
ci\dl  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  to  former  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
order  to  liquidate  debts  owed  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

The  mayor  advises  that  a  result  of  a 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
based  upon  a  U.S.  District  Court  opinion, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  a  legal  entity,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  United  States.  According- 
ly, the  OCQce  of  Personnel  Management 
can  no  longer  honor  claims  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  for  set-off  of  moneys 
in  the  retirement  fund  to  liquidate  debts 
due,  in  the  absence  of  specific  statutory 
authority.  The  mayor  states  further  that 
this  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
the  District  government  with  the  same 
opportunity  afforded  Federsa  agencies  to 
obtain  satisfaction  of  debts  owed  by 
former  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  and  the  accompanying  letter 
explaining  in  detail  the  need  for  this 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2310 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8346  of  "ntle  5,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Office  is  authorized  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  on  counterclaims  filed  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Coliimbla 
as  set-off  against  amounts  otherwise  due  and 
payable  from  the  fund  to  former  employees 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Provided.  That  the  Indebtedness  due  to 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  directly  related  to  employment  with  such 
government." 

The  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  96th 
Congress,  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the  set- 
off oif  annuity  payments  or  refunds  payable 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disa- 
bility Fund  to  former  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order 
to  liquidate  debts  owed  to  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  specific 
authority  for  the  set-off  of  annuity  payments, 
or  refunds,  payable  from  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  to  former  em- 
ployees of  the  District  Government  in  order 
to  liquidate  debts  owed  to  the  District  Gov- 
ernment by  such  former  employees.  Set-offs 
would  extend  only  to  those  debts  related  to 
employment  with  the  District  Government, 
such  as  debts  due  to  overdrawn  leave,  over- 
payment of  salary,  and  failure  to  refund 
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travel  advances.  Although  the  District  Gov- 
ernment, in  many  cases,  Is  able  to  obtain  sat- 
isfaction of  such  Indebtedness  by  agreement 
with  Its  employees,  legislation  Is  required  to 
permit  set-olTs  In  those  circumstances  when 
employees  terminate  their  employment  with- 
out discharging  an  Indebtedness  due  the 
District.  There  would  virtually  never  be  a 
controversy  between  the  parties  involved 
since  detailed  records  are  kept  for  these  types 
of  expenditures  and  It  becomes  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  checking  such  records  against  the 
amount  due  an  employee  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  employee  has  been  over- 
compensated. 

The  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
apply  amounts  in  the  Fund  payable  to  former 
Federal  employees  in  order  to  satisfy  Indebt- 
edness owed  to  the  United  States  by  such 
former  employees  is  well  settled,  and  has  been 
upheld  In  numerous  court  cases.  There  Is 
no  provision  in  the  civil  service  retirement 
laws  specifically  authorizing  this  procedure. 
It  Is  based  on  the  common  law  right  of  every 
creditor  to  apply  the  monies  of  his  debtor 
which  are  in  his  possession  to  extinguish 
claims  against  the  debtor. 

Previously,  the  set-off  procedure  was  also 
applied  In  cases  of  debts  owed  by  former 
employees  of  the  District  Government.  How- 
ever, as  a  result  of  a  Comptroller  General's 
decision,  the  District  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  recover  amounts  due  from  for- 
mer employees  by  set-off  against  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  since  1956.  That  de- 
cision. 36  Comp  Gen.  457  (December  6,  1956), 
was  based  on  an  opinion  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia smd  stated,  in  essence,  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  a  legal  entity— separate 
and  distinct  from  the  United  States,  and 
therefore,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  could 
no  longer,  in  the  absence  of  specific  statutory 
authority,  honor  claims  by  the  District  Gov- 
ernment for  set-off  of  monies  In  the  retire- 
ment fund  to  liquidate  debts  due  to  the 
District  Government. 

The  proposed  legislation  would,  in  general, 
provide  the  District  Government  with  the 
same  opportunity  afforded  Federal  agencies 
to  obtain  satisfaction  of  debts  owed  by  for- 
mer employees. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  approximately 
350  cases  annually  which  might  be  subject 
to  set-off.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  not  result  in  any  additional 
costs  to  the  District  Government  or  Impose 
any  substantial  Increase  In  the  workload  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  thU  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Mariok  S.  Barry,  Jr., 

May  or. ^ 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 
S.  2311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
City  Administrator;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  City  Administrator. 
Existing  law  provides  that  the  City 
Administrator  be  paid  at  the  rate  estab- 
lish by  the  Mayor,  not  to  exceed  level  IV 
of  the  executive  schedule  (5  U.S  C  5315) 
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This  legislation  would  remove  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Federal  executive 
schedule  to  the  position  of  City  Admin- 
istrator enabling  his  salary  to  be  paid  at 
a  rate- established  by  the  Mayor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  District  government 
merit  personnel  system  which  became  ef- 
fective March  3.  1979. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  and  the  accompanying  letter 
explaining  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2311 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
422(7)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Tlie  Mayor  shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator  shall 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Mayor,  and  he  shall  assist  the  Mayor  In  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Mayor.  The  City  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Mayor  in  accordance  with  the 
District  government  merit  personnel  system." 

The  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  City  Administra- 
tor." 

Section  422(7)  of  the  D.C.  Self-Govern- 
ment Act  presently  provides  that :  "The  City 
Administrator  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Mayor,  not  to  exceed  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  established  under 
section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code."  The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  422(7)  by  removing  the  applicability 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Schedule  to  the 
position  of  City  Administrator. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  consistent 
with  section  422(3)  of  the  DC.  Self-Govern- 
ment Act  which  authorizes  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  establish  a  merit 
personnel  system  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government.  Pursuant  to  that  section  the 
Council  enacted  DC.  Law  2-139,  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Government  Comprehensive 
Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978",  which  became 
effective  on  March  3.  1979.  DC.  Law  2-139 
provides  for  a  procedure  for  establishing  a 
comprehensive  compensation  system  for  all 
District  of  Columbia  Government  employees. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  t(he  enclosed  draft  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Marion  S.  Barry,  Jr.,  MayoT.% 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request) : 
S.  2312.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  for  the  expenses  of  re- 
tirement appeals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RIBirOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  section  8348(a) 


of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
authority  for  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  to  charge  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  for  the 
cost  of  retirement  appeals. 

The  Director  advises  that  section  8348 
(a)  (2)  authorizes  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  charge  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  with  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  retirement  law.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  in  the  past,  has  inter- 
preted this  authority  to  allow  the  setoff 
of  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Appeals  Authority  and  the  Ap- 
peals Review  Board  in  the  administra- 
tion of  appeals  allowed  under  section 
8347(d),  since  both  were  part  of  the 
Commission. 

Since  the  reorganization  was  effected, 
the  functions  of  these  offices  were  as- 
sumed by  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  but  the  administration  of  the  re- 
tirement program  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
which  is  now  a  separate  agency. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  give  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  the 
statutory  authority,  which  it  now  lacks, 
to  charge  the  fund  for  the  expenses  of 
appeals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  and  the  accompanying  letter 
of  explanation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2312 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  8348  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
"and"  after  paragraph  (1);  striking  out 
the  period  after  paragraph  (2)  and 
by  Inserting,  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and" 
and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph:  (3)  is  made  available,  subject 
to  such  annual  limitation  as  Congress  may 
prescribe,  for  any  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  appeals  authorized  under 
section  8347(d)  of  this  subchapter. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  9, 1979. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  and  recommended  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  attached  draft  bill  to 
amend  section  8348(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  to  provide  authority  for  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  to  charge 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  for  the  cost  of  retirement  appeals. 

Section  8348(a)  (2)  provides  the  Office  with 
the  authority  to  charge  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Fund  with  the  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  administration  of  our  Retirement 
law.  (5  U.S.C,  Ch.  83).  In  the  past,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Interpreted  this  to  allow 
the  set  off  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employee  Appeals  Authority  and  the 
Appeals  Review  Board  In  the  administra- 
tion of  appeals  allowed  under  8347(d).  Since 
both  these  appeals  authorities  were  part  of 
the  Commission,  the  charge  against  the  fund 
was  deemed  appropriate.  After  the  reorga- 
nization was  effected,  however,  the  fimc- 
tions  of  these  offices  were  assumed  by  the 
Merit  System  Protection  Board,  while  the 
administration  of  the  retirement  program  is 


the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  a  separate  agency. 

MSPB  lacks  statutory  authority  to  charge 
the  Fund  for  the  expense  of  future  appeals. 
An  amendment  to  the  law  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit this.  Unless  legislation  of  this  nature  Is 
enacted  prior  to  October  1.  1979,  MSPB  will 
no  longer  have  a  right  to  draw  against  the 
Fund  and  will  be  forced  to  finance  retire- 
ment appeals  with  funds  directly  appro- 
priated from  the  general  revenues. 

The  Office  of  Management  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposal. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  K.  Campbell, 

Director.% 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request) : 

S.  2313.  A  bill  to  amend  section  225 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Director.  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as  amended. 

The  Director  advises  that,  under  a  1967 
statute,  every  fourth  fiscal  year  a  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  ( "quadrennial  commis- 
sion") is  appointed  to  review  salary 
rates  for  top  officials  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate changes  in  these  salary  rates  to 
the  President.  Following  a  review  of 
these  recommendations,  the  President 
transmits  to  the  Congress  with  his  budg- 
et message  his  own  recommendations 
on  new  salary  rates  which  become  effec- 
tive upon  approval  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

When  this  statute  was  enacted  the 
fiscal  year  began  on  July  1  of  each  year, 
giving  the  Commission  6  months  in 
which  to  prepare  its  January  budget 
message.  In  1976,  the  Government's  fis- 
cal year  was  changed  to  begin  on  October 
1  instead  of  July  1,  thus  shortening  the 
period  during  which  the  Commission 
must  complete  its  work  from  nearly  6 
months  to  less  than  3  months. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
existing  law  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  quadrennial  commission 
on  July  1  instead  of  for  the  duration  of 
the  fiscal  year  as  is  now  provided,  thus 
affording  the  Commission  a  more  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  complete  its 
work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
and  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2313 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
^erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2 
U.S.C.  351-361)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  the  following: 


"The  terms  of  office  of  persons  so  appointed 
shall  commence  on  July  1  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  shall  end  on  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  the  ap- 
pointment is  made,  except  that,  if  any  ap- 
pointment is  made  after  the  beginning  but 
before  the  end  of  any  such  period,  the  term 
of  office  based  on  such  appointment  shall  be 
for  the  remainder  of  such  period."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "any  fiscal  year"  both  places  that 
phrase  occurs  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  phrase  "any  term  of  office"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  phrase  "periods  for  which  the 
members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed,"; 
and 

(4)  In  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out  that 
portion  of  the  second  sentence  following  the 
phrase  "fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  the  phrase  "with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  is  appointed.". 

Office  of  Personnel  Management, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  29, 1979. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  submits  herewith  a  legisla- 
tive proposal,  "To  amend  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as  amended."  We 
request  that  you  refer  this  proposal  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  early  considera- 
tion. 

Under  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967,  every  fourth  fiscal  year  a  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial Salaries  (the  "quadrennial  commission") 
is  appointed  to  review  the  salary  rates  for  top 
officials  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Government  and  rec- 
ommend appropriate  changes  in  these  salary 
rates  to  the  President.  After  reviewing  the 
recommendations  of  the  quadrennial  com- 
mission, the  President  transmits  to  Congress 
with  his  budget  message  his  own  recom- 
mendations on  new  salary  rates.  The  rates 
recommended  by  the  President  become  effec- 
tive upon  approval  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

When  this  salary  adjustment  mechanism 
was  established  In  1967.  the  Government's 
fiscal  year  began  on  July  1  of  each  year,  so 
the  quadrennial  commission  had  nearly  six 
months  in  which  to  prepare  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  for  his  consideration 
In  preparing  his  January  budget  message. 
However,  in  1976  the  Government's  fiscal  year 
was  changed  to  begin  on  October  1  Instead  of 
July  1.  Since  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  speaks  only  to  the  establishment 
of  the  quadrennial  commission  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year,  the  effect  of  this 
change  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been  to  shorten 
the  period  during  which  the  quadrennial 
commission  must  do  its  work  from  nearly  six 
months  to  less  than  three  months. 

The  most  recent  quadrennial  commission, 
In  fiscal  year  1977,  managed  by  a  great  effort 
to  complete  its  report  to  the  President  within 
this  very  brief  period,  but  this  length  of  time 
is  clearly  Inadequate  for  the  completion  of 
so  major  a  task  as  the  review  of  salaries  for 
the  Government's  top  officials. 

Therefore,  we  have  prepared  the  enclosed 
legislative  proposal,  which  would  amend  sec- 
tion 226  to  provide  once  again  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  quadrennial  commission  on 
July  1  rather  than  October  1  of  every  fourth 
fiscal  year.  This  change  will  ensure  that  fu- 
ture quadrennial  commissions  will  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  complete  a  thorough  review 
of  the  need  for  changes  in  the  pay  rates  for 
the  Government's  top  officials. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  enactment  of  this  legislative 


proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Alan  K.  Campbelu 

IMrecfor. 

Analysis 

The  draft  bill  consists  of  four  clauses,  each 
of  which  amends  a  different  subsection  of 
section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

The  first  clause  would  amend  section  226 

(b)  so  as  to  allow  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Executive.  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Salaries  on  the  July  1 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  Commission  Is  appointed,  rather 
than  on  or  after  the  October  1  beginning  of 
that  fiscal  year.  If  a  member  is  appointed  af- 
ter July  1.  he  or  she  would  serve  for  the  re- 
nminder  of  the  {>erlod  which  begins  on  the 
July  1  preceding  the  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  Commission  is  appointed,  and 
runs  to  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 

The  second  clause  would  amend  section  226 

(c)  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  staff  for  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  reimbursable  detailing  of  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  the  Commission  for  the 
same  period  as  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  appointed. 

The  third  clause  would  amend  section  225 
(f )  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  conduct 
Its  review  of  pay  rates  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod for  which  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  appointed. 

The  fourth  clause  would  make  an  editorial 
amendment  to  section  225(g)  to  conform  to 
the  amendment  made  by  the  first  clause.^ 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 

S.  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5519 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  crediting  amounts  received  for  cer- 
tain Reserve  or  National  Guard  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Etepartment  of  Defense, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
section  5519  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  crediting  amounts  re- 
ceived for  certain  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  service. 

The  Department  advises  that,  under 
existing  law.  Federal  employees,  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Guard  or  Re- 
serve, are  entitled  to  receive  both  civil 
service  and  military  pay  while  on  annual 
active  duty  for  training  in  a  military 
leave  status;  and  there  are  currently  in 
excess  of  100,000  Federal  employees  who 
are  guardsmen  or  reservists  entitled  to 
receive  both  Federal  civilian  and  Reserve 
military  pay  for  15  days  active  duty 
training  annually. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate such  dual  compensation  so  that 
these  Federal  employees  would  receive 
active  duty  pay.  plus  any  difference  be- 
tween that  military  pay  and  their  civil 
service  pay  for  that  period, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  boll,  and  the  accompanying  letter 
of  explanation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5519    of    title    6,    United    SUtes    Code,    is 
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amended  by  inserting  "(a),"  following  "sec- 
tion 6323". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  Is  effective  on  the  flrst 
day  of  the  first  month  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Obnekal  Counsel  op  the 

Department  op  E>efense. 
Washington.  DC.  March  13,  1979. 
Hon.  Walteb  F.  Monoale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Forwarded  herewith 
Is  draft  legislation  To  amend  section  5519 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
crediting  amounts  received  for  certain  re- 
serve or  National  Guard  service". 

The  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  96th 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posal for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  proposal  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

FDRPOSE  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

Existing  law  entitles  Federal  employees 
who  are  members  of  the  National  Guard  or 
Reserve  to  receive  both  Civil  Service  pay 
and  military  pay  while  on  annual  active  duty 
for  training  with  the  Guard  or  Reserve  In  a 
military  leave  status.  Under  current  au- 
thority. In  excess  of  100.000  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  Guardsmen  or  Reservists  are 
entitled  to  receive  both  Federal  civilian  and 
Reserve  military  pay  for  15  days  active  duty 
for  training  annually. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  eliminate  such  dual  compensation  by 
amending  section  5519  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  so  that  these  Federal  employees 
will  receive  active  duty  pay  for  their  15 
days  of  annual  military  leave,  plus  any  dif- 
ference between  that  military  pay  and  their 
Civil  Service  pay  for  that  period.  The  credit- 
ing of  military  pay  against  civilian  pay 
would  be  handled  administratively  in  the 
same  manner  as  currently  applies  to  those 
members  of  a  Guard  or  Reserve  Component 
who  are  ordered  to  active  duty  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  5  use.   §  6323(c). 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would  re- 
sult In  an  estimated  savings  of  $30.0  million 
for  Fiscal  Year  1980.  The  exact  savings 
would  depend  on  the  numbers  and  salaries 
of  Federal  employees  performing  annual 
active  duty  for  training  in  the  Guard  or 
Reserve  In  a  military  leave  status. 
Sincerely, 

Deanne  C.  Siemer.c 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Talbjadce,  Mr.  Helms 
and  Mr.  Ford)  : 
S.  2315.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  reserves 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  stabilize 
farm  prices  whenever  export  sales  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  are  suspended  for 
reasons  of  national  security  or  foreign 
policy  and  the  prices  producers  receive 
for  the  commodities  involved  are,  or  will 
be,  adversely  affected  by  such  suspen- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

TBADE     SITSPENSION     COMMODrrY     reserves    ACT 
or    1980 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
subsequent  suspension  of  shipments  of 
grain  and  other  agricultural  and  strate- 
gic items  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  fos- 


tered a  new  awareness  of  the  value  of 
American  agriculture  to  our  economy,  to 
our  national  security  and  foreign  policy, 
and  to  our  efforts  to  become  more  self- 
sufficient  in  energy.  The  embargo  has 
also  demonstrated,  once  again,  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  farm  prices  to  sudden 
changes  in  supply  and  demand  and  the 
need  for  a  clearer  indication  that  eflec- 
tive  price  support  measures  can  be  im- 
plemented to  stabilize  market  prices  fol- 
lowing unforeseen  changes  in  market 
conditions  resulting  from  a  trade  sus- 
pension. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  the  Secretary  with  new  author- 
ity to  protect  the  American  farmer  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  January  4  sus- 
pension of  shipments  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  authority  to  provide  sup- 
port should  shipments  of  agricultural 
commodities  be  suspended  in  the  future 
for  reasons  of  national  security  or  for- 
eign pohcy. 

This  authority  will  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  extend  commodity  loans  to  all 
producers,  to  increase  commodity  re- 
serves to  meet  national  and  international 
food  and  feed  emergencies,  and  to  es- 
tablish grain  reserves  which  can  con- 
tribute to  both  our  energy  production 
and  price  support  objectives.  I  am 
pleased  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  In  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

More  specifically,  the  bill  would: 

First.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish trade  suspension  commodity  re- 
serves for  wheat  and  feed  grains  when- 
ever the  President  or  other  member  of 
the  executive  branch  causes  the  com- 
mercial sale  of  such  commodities  to  any 
country  or  area  of  the  world  to  be  sus- 
pended for  reasons  of  national  security 
or  foreign  policy,  if  it  is  also  determined 
that  the  prices  producers  receive  for  the 
commodities  are,  or  will  be,  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  trade  suspension. 

Second.  Provide  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  place  commodities  in  reserve  by 
purchasing  and  holding  in  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fuel  production  re- 
serve commodities  suitable  for  use  in  the 
production  of  alcohol  for  fuel,  and  to  ex- 
pand the  producer  storage  programs  es- 
tablished under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  commodities  not  designated  for 
fuel  production. 

Third.  Require  the  Secretary  to  an- 
nounce, within  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  or  export  sales 
are  suspended,  whether  trade  suspension 
commodity  reserves  will  be  established 
and  the  amount  of  each  commodity  to  be 
placed  in  the  reserves  to  maintain  pro- 
ducer prices  near  levels  producers  re- 
ceived for  their  commodities  prior  to  the 
suspension  of  trade. 

Fourth.  Permit  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
pose of  fuel  production  reserve  stocks 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration only  through  sales  for  use  in 
the  production  of  fuel  conversion  prices 
for  the  grain.  The  fuel  conversion  price 
is  defined  as  the  price  for  the  commodity 
that  would  make  gasohol,  using  alcohol 
produced  from  the  commodity,  competi- 
tive in  price  with  nonlead  gasoline. 


Fifth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  call 
loans,  made  on  fuel  stocks  placed  in  the 
farmer-held  reserve  under  this  bill,  when 
the  market  price  for  the  commodity 
reaches  the  fuel  conversion  price,  and  to 
call  loans  on  other  commodities  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
reserves  established  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Sixth.  And.  provide  that  all  producers 
of  a  commodity  will  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  expansion  of  the  farmer- 
held  grain  reserve  under  the  bill. 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss  in  more  de- 
tail specific  provisions  of  the  bill. 

At  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  grain 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was 
apparent  that  price  support  measures 
would  have  to  be  implemented  to 
ameliorate  the  price  impact  of  the  17 
million  metric  ton  reduction  in  grain  ex- 
ports to  that  country.  To  provide  time 
for  the  market  to  assess  the  impacts  of 
the  embargo,  trading  on  the  major  grain 
exchanges  was  suspended  for  2  days. 
And,  measures  designed  to  bring  about  a 
recovery  in  farm  prices,  under  existing 
authorities,  were  announced  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  weeks. 

While  measures  implemented  have 
been  successful  in  bringing  about  a  price 
recovery  in  a  number  of  markets,  prices 
have  continued  to  average  below  their 
January  4  close  in  some  markets.  In 
these  markets,  supplies  continue  to 
overhang  the  market,  and  there  is  con- 
cern that  prices  may  soften  as  farmers, 
who  have  waited  patiently  for  a  recovery 
in  their  markets,  begin  to  move  their 
crops  to  market  to  retire  last  year's 
credit  obligations  and  purchase  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  other  inputs  needed  in 
producing  the  1980  crop. 

With  almost  95  percent  of  Kentucky's 
grain  farmers  and  almost  75  percent  of 
the  grain  farmers  across  the  country  in- 
eligible to  participate  in  the  current  loan 
program  there  is  concern  that  others 
may  yet  suffer  substantial  losses.  Acquisi- 
tions of  corn  by  CCC  on  February  1 1  were 
made  at  an  average  price  of  $2.40  per 
bushel — some  16  cents  below  the  Janu- 
ary 4  cash  grain  price  at  Chicago. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  the  Secretary  clear  authority  to 
support  farm  prices  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  when,  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity or  foreign  policy,  exports  of  such 
items  are  suspended.  Under  authorities 
provided  in  this  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  able  to  isolate  quantities  of  grain 
overhanging  and  depressing  market 
prices  and  to  later  use  those  reserves  in 
a  manner  that  would  help  us  achieve  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  and  not  conflict  with 
existing  programs. 

While  we  should  constantly  work  to  de- 
velop new  markets,  we  cannot  always 
expect  to  have  alternative  markets  to 
open  up,  or  shortfalls  in  world  produc- 
tion to  occur  that  are  sufficient  to  absorb 
a  significant  portion  of  commodities 
which  may  be  displaced  by  a  suspension 
of  trade. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  recognize,  in  establishing  and  manag- 
ing our  commodity  reserves,  the  value 
which  a  reserve  stock  for  fuel  can  have, 
not  only  in  supporting  farm  prices  but 
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In  providing  a  suitable  feed  stock  at  eco- 
nomical prices  to  the  emerging  alcohol 
for  fuels  industry.  During  periods  where 
feed  stock  supplies  are  limited  and  grain 
prices  move  above,  but  do  not  trigger, 
the  call  levels  for  stocks  in  the  farmer- 
held  food  and  feed  reserve,  com  and 
other  grains  accumulated  in  a  fuel  re- 
serve under  this  bill  would  be  available 
to  move  into  fuel  production  at  prices 
which  preserve  their  use  in  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  for  fuel.  Thus.  Govern- 
ment stocks  would  be  drawn  down  with- 
out negatively  impacting  on  the  market. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  extend  farm  commodity  loans  to 
all  farmers.  A  suspension  of  exports  for 
national  security  and  foreign  policy 
reasons  is  an  action  taken  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans,  is  a  cost  which  should  be 
shared  equally  by  all,  and  is  not  a  normal 
risk  factor  farmers  alone  should  be  asked 
to  assume.  With  production  costs  rising 
and  profit  margins  narrowing,  to  ask 
farmers  to  assume  the  risks  associated 
with  the  increasing  use  of  food  in  foreign 
policy  would  ultimately  lead  to  higher 
food  costs. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
authorities  provided  in  this  bill  may  be 
employed  to  alleviate  the  overhang  of 
embargoed  grain  on  the  market  and  will 
provide  a  greater  assurance  that  losses 
resulting  from  a  future  suspension  of 
grain  exports  will  not  be  inequitably 
borne  by  farmers  or  a  single  group  of 
farmers.  The  authorities  provided  will 
authorize  the  accumulation  of  stocks  to 
be  used  in  a  manner  that  will  comple- 
ment current  programs  and  help  meet 
our  national  goal  of  increased  energy 
self-sufficiency.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  summary  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    2315 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Suspension 
Commodity  Reserves  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law — 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  or  other  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  of  government 
causes  the  commercial  sales  of  any  commod- 
ity (as  defined  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion) to  any  country  or  area  of  the  world 
to  be  suspended  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity or  foreign  policy  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  and  the  prices  producers  re- 
celvt  for  such  commodity  are.  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  will  be.  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  action,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  act  to  stabilize  prices  pro- 
ducers receive  for  such  commodity  by  estab- 
lishing trade  suspension  reserves  of  such 
comn-odlty.  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"commodity"  shall  include  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
barley,  rye.  and  such  other  grains  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  for  Inclu- 
sion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Within  30  days  after  the  commercial 
export  sales  of  a  commodity  to  a  country  or 
area  are  suspended  as  described  In  subsection 


(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  announce  whether  trade  suspen- 
sion grain  reserves  under  this  Act  will  be 
established,  and  shall  Include  in  such  an- 
nouncement the  amount  of  the  commodity 
that  shall  be  placed  In  the  trade  suspension 
grain  reserves,  which  shall  be  that  portion  of 
the  suspended  commercial  exports  that 
should  be  removed  from  the  market  to  main- 
tain producer  prices  at  the  levels  producers 
had  received  for  the  commodity  Immediately 
prior  to  the  suspension  of  treide. 

(d)  To  establish  reserves  necessary  to 
stabilize  prices  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, purchase  commodities  suitable  for 
use  In  the  production  of  alcohol  for  fuel  and 
pay  such  storage,  transportation,  and  related 
costs  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  mainte- 
nance of  such  commodities  In  reserve  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  disposition  of  such 
commodities  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section;  and 

(2)  if  the  export  sales  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains  are  suspended,  Increase  the  stocks 
held  under  the  producer  storage  program 
under  section  110  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  by  making  additional  nonrecourse  loans 
available  to  producers  under  that  program. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act, 
commodities  placed  In  reserve  under  clause 
(1)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
acquired,  handled,  and  disposed  of  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act,  and  commodities  pltu:ed  In 
reserve  under  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  acquired,  handled,  and  dis- 
posed of  under  the  provisions  of  section  110 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  dis- 
pose of  commodities  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  clause  (1) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  only  through  sale,  at  not  less 
than  the  fuel  conversion  price  for  the  com- 
modity Involved,  for  use  In  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  fuel :  Provided,  That  such  sales 
shall  only  be  made  to  persons  for  use  In  the 
production  of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel  at 
faculties  that  (1)  begin  operation  after  Janu- 
ary 4.  1980,  and  (2)  whenever  supplies  of  the 
commodity  Involved  are  not  readily  available, 
can  produce  alcohol  from  agricultural  or 
forestry  blomass  feedstocks  other  than  the 
commodity  Involved. 

(f)(1)  To  facilitate  the  vise  of  commodities 
that  are  held  In  reserve  under  this  Act  by 
producers  under  the  producer  storage  pro- 
gram for  fuel  production  purposes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  require  such  pro- 
ducers to  repay  nonrecourse  loans  under  that 
program,  plus  accrued  interest  thereon,  prior 
to  the  maturity  date  thereof  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  then  current 
market  price  for  the  commodity  Involved  Is 
not  less  than  the  fuel  conversion  price  for 
the  commodity. 

(2)  Whenever  nonrecourse  loans  under  the 
producer  storage  program  are  made  available 
as  provided  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
announce,  at  the  time  the  availability  of 
such  loans  is  announced,  and  every  3  months 
thereafter  while  such  loans  are  available  or 
outstanding,  the  fuel  conversion  prices  of  the 
commodities  held  In  the  producer  storage 
program  under  this  Act. 

(g)  The  fuel  conversion  price  for  a  com- 
modity shall  be  the  price  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  will  permit 
gasoline-alcohol  mixtures  using  alcohol  pro- 
duced from  the  commodity  to  be  competi- 
tive In  price  with  nonlead  gasoline  priced 
at  the  point  It  leaves  the  refinery,  adjusted 
for  differences  in  octane  rating.  In  deter- 
mining the  fuel  conversion  price,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  en- 
ergy value  of  the  commodity  and  the  value 
of    byproducts    also    recoverable    from    the 


commodity:  the  direct  costs  and  capital  re- 
covery costs  for  a  grain  alcohol  distillery 
capable  of  producing  forty  million  gallons 
of  alcohol  and  recovering  byproducts  an- 
nually: and  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax 
and  other  incentives  applied  to  alcohol  used 
for  fuel. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish safeguards  to  assure  that  conunodl- 
tles  held  In  trade  suspension  grain  reserves 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  used  In  any 
manner  to  unduly  depress,  manipulate,  or 
curtail  the  free  market. 

(1)  All  producers  of  a  commoddty  shall  be 
eligible  for  nonrecourse  loans  under  the  pro- 
ducer storage  program  made  available  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  with  respect  to  any  suspension 
of  conunerclal  export  sales,  as  described  In 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  Implemented  after 
December  31.  1979,  except  that,  with  respect 
to  any  such  suspension  implemented  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Summary  of  the  Trade  Suspension  Com- 
modity Reserves  Act  of  1980 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  act  to  stabilize  farm  prices  by 
establishing  trade  suspension  reserves  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  when  export  sales  of 
the  commodities  are  suspended. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill — 

(1)  Authorize  the  Secretary,  whenever — 

(a)  the  President  or  other  member  of  the 
executive  branch  causes  the  commercial  sales 
of  wheat  or  other  grains  to  any  country  or 
area  of  the  world  to  be  suspended  for  reasons 
of  national  security  or  foreign  policy,  and 

(b)  prices  producers  receive  for  the  com- 
modities are,  or  will  be.  adversely  affected 
by  the  trade  suspension. 

to  establish  trade  suspension  reserves  of  the 
commodities : 

(2)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  place  com- 
modities in  reserve  under  the  bill  by — 

(a)  purchasing,  and  holding  In  a  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  fuel  production  re- 
serve, commodities  that  are  suitable  for  use 
In  the  production  of  alcohol  for  fuel,  and 

(b)  if  wheat  or  feed  grains  are  involved  In 
the  suspension,  expanding  the  stocks  of  the 
farmer-held  grain  reserve; 

(3)  Require  the  Secretary  to  announce. 
within  30  days  after  export  sales  are  sus- 
pended, whether  trade  suspension  commod- 
ity reserves  will  be  established,  and  Include 
in  the  announcement  the  amounts  of  the 
commodities  to  be  placed  In  the  reserve: 

(4)  Provide  that  the  amount  of  a  com- 
modity to  be  placed  in  a  trade  suspension 
commodity  reserve  will  be  that  amount  that 
must  be  removed  from  the  market  to  main- 
tain farm  prices  for  the  commodity  at  the 
levels  they  were  Immediately  prior  to  the 
suspension  of  trade: 

(5)  Provide  that  the  Secretary  may  dis- 
pose of  fuel  production  reserve  stocks  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion only  by  sale  for  use  in  the  production 
of  fuel,  and  that  such  sales  may  not  be  made 
at  less  than  the  fuel  conversion  price  (which 
would  be  the  price  for  the  commodity  that 
would  make  gasohol  using  alcohol  produced 
from  the  commodity  competitive  In  price 
with  with  nonlead  gasoline)  (commodities 
could  only  be  sold  to  new  facilities  that  can 
use  agricultural  or  forest  blomass  feedstocks 
other  than  the  commodity  Involved); 

(6)  To  facilitate  the  use  for  fuel  produc- 
tion purposes  of  any  commodity  placed  in 
the  farmer-held  grain  reserve  under  the  bill, 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  call  loans  when 
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the  market  price  for  the  commodity  reaches 
the  fuel  conversion  price; 

(7)  Provide  that  all  producers  of  a  com- 
modity will  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
expansion  of  the  farmer-held  grain  reserve 
under  the  bill;   and 

(8)  Make  the  bill  effective  with  respect  to 
any  trade  suspensions  implemented  after 
December  31, 1979.« 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  2317.  A  bill  to  restore  certain  lands 
in  Arizona  to  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  for 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  following  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Tribes.  The  bill  is  a  companion  to 
a  measure  being  introduced  in  the  House 
today  by  Congressman  Stump  of  Arizona. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
return  of  16.000  acres  of  public  lands, 
known  as  the  La  Paz  area,  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Indian  Reservation  in  Yuma 
County,  Ariz. 

The  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion was  created  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1865.  Ten  years  after  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  reservation,  its  southern 
boundary  was  extended  twice  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  provide  a  buffer  between 
the  Indian  lands  and  the  mineral  pros- 
pectors and  cattlemen.  The  La  Paz  Ar- 
royo lands  were  originally  a  part  of  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation. 
There  is  no  question  about  this  fact. 

In  1875,  in  an  effort  to  clearly  define 
the  extent  of  the  reservation  trust  lands, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  arranged  for 
a  survey  of  the  reservation  by  a  Mr. 
Chandler  Robbins.  Mr.  Robbins'  survey 
located  its  southern  boundary  at  La  Paz 
Arroyo.  This  survey  was  reconfirmed  by 
the  1912  Harrington  resurvey  and  the 
location  was  upheld  finally  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  in 
1913  and  1914.  In  spite  of  and  contrary 
to  the  surveys,  the  lands  were  removed 
from  the  reservation  by  the  Executive 
order  of  November  22,  1915,  as  the  result 
of  erroneous  reasons  and  without  any 
compensation. 

Today,  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Tribes  would  Uke  to  have  their  lands  re- 
turned because  of  issues  of  historical 
ownership,  legal  rights,  and  agricultural 
need. 

The  bill  Senator  DeConcini  and  I  are 
introducing  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Under  the  legislation,  the  return  of  the 
La  Paz  lands  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights.  And,  all  rights  and 
claims  will  be  examined  closely  as  the 
legislation  is  being  considered. 

The  return  of  these  lands  has  been 
approved  in  general  terms  by  the  Arizona 
State  Office  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  a  report  dated  November 
25,  1974,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
office  believes  the  conclusions  of  the  1974 
report  are  still  valid.  Moreover,  I  have 
made  several  inquiries  with  local  officials 
and  citizens  in  the  area  in  and  around 


the  land  described  by  the  bill  and  have 
not  received  any  negative  reactions  to 
the  proposal.  In  any  event,  I  will  make 
certain  that  the  legislation  receives  thor- 
ough hearings  so  that  there  will  be  no 
unexpected  consequences  of  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  necessary  and  appropriate 
resolution  of  a  longstanding  boundary 
problem.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2318.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary 
of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  further 
protect  a  national  park  which  houses  the 
deepest  and  possibly  the  most  pure  body 
of  fresh  water  in  the  United  States. 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  designated 
as  such  in  1902,  is  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 240  square  miles,  located  in 
southwestern  Oregon.  Its  primary  fea- 
ture, of  course,  is  the  lake,  which  was 
formed  about  6,600  years  ago  when  the 
top  of  the  12,000  foot  volcano  Mount 
Mazama  collapsed,  forming  a  caldera. 
A  jagged  rim  surrounds  the  lake,  rises 
abruptly,  and  crests  500  to  2,000  feet 
above  the  water,  providing  a  spectacular 
view  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  geo- 
logical features  in  the  country. 

In  contrast  to  most  other  natural 
lakes.  Crater  Lake  has  no  influent  or  ef- 
fluent streams  to  provide  continuing 
supplies  of  oxygen,  nutrients,  and  large 
volumes  of  fresh  water.  Thus,  water  en- 
tering the  lake  comes  directly  from  rain- 
fall or  snowmelt  and  leaves  by  means  of 
evaporation  or  seepage  through  frac- 
tures in  the  caldera  wall.  Its  purity  Is 
thus  highly  susceptible  to  man-caused 
pollution,  which  would  not  be  "flushed" 
by  water  moving  through  the  lake. 

Several  other  ecological  communities 
of  importance  exist  within  the  park.  It 
is  to  these  features  that  I  address  my 
concern.  This  legislation  provides, 
through  a  moderate  expansion  of  the 
park,  protection  for  key  natural  fea- 
tures associated  with  the  geological  for- 
mations in  the  park.  On  the  east,  the 
boundary  modifications  would  include 
the  Sand  Creek  Drainage,  a  canyon 
which  contains  geological  pumice  for- 
mations commonly  referred  to  as  "The 
Pinnacles."  as  well  as  Bear  Butte,  a 
significant  scenic  feature  viewed  from 
within  the  park.  To  the  north,  the 
proposed  boundary  incorporates  the 
lower  slopes  of  Timber  Crater,  and  the 
Desert  Ridge — Boundary  Springs  eco- 
logical units.  Sphagnum  Bog,  an  area 
to  the  west  of  the  park,  which  exhibits 
a  flora  of  mosses  and  herbs,  is  fed  by 
Crater  Springs.  The  proposal  incorpor- 
ates that  spring,  as  well  as  the  scenic 
Spruce  Lake  into  the  park.  Just  outside 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  park  is  a 
unique  area  known  as  Thousand  Springs. 
This  feature  also  would  be  included  in 
the  park,  if  the  Senate  enacts  this 
legislation. 

Total  acreage  of  the  existing  park  is 
160,290.  My  proposal  would  add  approxi- 
mately 22,890  acres  to  that  figure,  all  of 


which  are  presently  managed  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  There  is  no  private  land 
involved  in  this  proposal. 

I  might  also  note.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  major  portion  of  this  acreage  was 
recommended  last  year  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  additional  protection  as  wil- 
derness through  the  Forest  Service  evalu- 
ation of  roadless  areas,  known  as  RARE 
II.  After  intensive  evaluation  by  myself 
and  my  staff.  I  agreed  that  these  lands 
merit  protection.  However,  because  of 
their  size  and  relationship  to  the  geo- 
logical features  of  the  park.  I  believe  it 
makes  sense  that  these  lands  be  man- 
aged by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  President,  a  glance  at  the  map  in- 
dicates that  the  straightlined  boundaries 
drawn  80  years  ago  did  not  follow  the 
ecological  features  of  the  land  area,  but 
simply  carved  a  rectangle  to  assure  pro- 
tection of  the  lake.  If  we  were  to  draw 
boundaries  today  which  reflect  natural 
ecological  features  related  to  those  in  the 
existing  park.  I  believe  they  would  clear- 
ly follow  those  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  to 
consider  favorably  a  proposal  to  further 
protect  this  significant  natural  treasure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
Reserving  from  the  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  game,  fish, 
timber,  and  all  other  natural  objects  there- 
in, a  tract  of  land  herein  described,  and  so 
forth,  "approved  May  22,  1902  (32  Stat.  202), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"That  in  order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit, 
education,  and  Inspiration  of  the  people  of 
the  tTnited  States  certain  unique  and  ancient 
volcanic  features.  Including  Crater  Lake,  to- 
gether with  significant  forest  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  boundary  of  the  park 
shall  encompass  the  lands,  waters,  and  in- 
terests therein  within  the  area  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled,  "Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park,  Oregon."  numbered  106-80.001, 
and  dated  February,  1980,  which  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  office  of  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Lands,  waters,  and 
interests  therein  within  the  boundary  of  the 
park  which  were  within  the  boundary  of  any 
national  forest  are  excluded  from  such  na- 
tional forest  and  the  boundary  of  such  na- 
tional forest  Is  revised  accordingly." 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  To  add  cer- 
tain land  to  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  14.  1932  (47  Stat.  155), 
is  repealed.* 
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By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
S.  2319.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affirmative  action  employ- 
ment program  for  Government  contrac- 
tors by  exempting  contractors  without 
appreciable  employment  opportunities 
and  by  eliminating  unnecessary  require- 


ments and  paperwork;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ATFIRMATIVE    ACTION     PROGRAM     IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT   OF    1980 

•  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  imagine  a  three-employee  construc- 
tion firm  in  his  State  that  is  performing 
a  Government  contract.  Imagine  that 
this  contract  involves  a  total  of  11  em- 
ployees, of  which  4  were  in  the  craft 
classification  of  laborer.  Imagine  further 
that  the  Government's  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  applicable  to  Federal  con- 
tractors includes  a  goal  of  5-percent  fe- 
male employment  as  laborers.  And  also 
imagine  that  this  employer  employed  no 
female  laborers  and  was  unable  to  find 
one  who  was  two-tenths  female. 

Finally,  imagine  that  because  of  this 
failure,  the  Department  of  Labor  told 
this  small  contractor  to  follow  43 
separate  compliance  and  paperwork 
requirements,  or  risk  losing  his  con- 
tract. All  this  would  take  some  imag- 
ination, right?  Maybe;  but  it  all  hap- 
pened to  Dante  DiGaetano  of  Drexel 
Hill.  Pa. 

Today.  I  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
strain the  imaginations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  people  who  enforce  the 
affirmative  action  program  for  Govern- 
ment contractors  under  Executive  Order 
11246. 

Before  explaining  this  bill.  I  would  like 
to  report  on  my  efforts  to  resolve  this 
problem  administratively.  On  November 
28.  soon  after  I  learned  of  this  nonsense, 
I  wrote  Labor  Secretary  Marshall  seek- 
ing changes  in  the  program  to  exempt 
very  small  businesses  from  the  affirma- 
tive action  program,  and  to  reduce  the 
mind-boggling  amount  of  paperwork  for 
contractors  of  all  sizes.  Earlier  this 
month,  after  over  2  months,  I  received 
a  reply  from  Mr.  Marshall.  While  pro- 
fessing concern  over  the  problem.  Secre- 
tary Marshall  rejected  my  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  both  of  these  let- 
ters be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.I  November  28.  1979. 
Hon.  P.  Ray  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  seek  your  assistance 
in  eliminating  a  complex  of  unnecessary  and 
overburdensome  government  regulation  con- 
cerning compliance  by  small  business  govern- 
ment contractors  with  affirmative  action  em- 
ployment requirements  under  Executive  Or- 
der 11246. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  who  operates  a  sole 
proprietorship,  was  the  recipient  of  a  gov- 
ernment construction  contract  which  in- 
cluded federal  affirmative  action  require- 
ments. This  contractor  employs  a  total  of 
three  people,  one  carpenter  and  two  laborers. 
He  has  no  secretary,  no  office,  and  no  other 
employees.  On  the  contract  in  question,  a 
total  of  11  workers  were  employed,  the  con- 
tractor's three,  two  electricians  of  the  elec- 
trical subcontractor,  two  plumbers  of  the 
plumbing  subcontractor,  two  painters  of  the 
painting  subcontractor,  and  two  laborers  of 
the  flooring  subcontractor. 


A  Labor  Department  review  of  this  con- 
tractor's employment  practices  concluded  be 
had  failed  to  meet  his  quota  of  5  percent 
females  employed  in  the  craft  classification 
of  laborer.  Assuming  this  contractor  would 
not  have  been  expected  to  employ  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  two-tenths  female,  the  de- 
ficiency boils  down  to  the  contractor's  failure 
to  employ  one  female  among  the  four  labor- 
ers. 

As  a  result  of  this  deficiency,  the  employer 
was  told  he  must  either  defend  a  legal  action 
to  disqualify  him  from  federal  contracting 
or  sign  a  "conciliation  agreement."  Recogniz- 
ing the  obvious  mismatch  of  him  against  the 
government,  he  chose  to  sign. 

The  agreement  Is  ten  pages  long.  It  cites  17 
separate  deficiencies,  mostly  dealing  with 
failure  to  undertake  various  mechanical 
steps  deemed  necessary  to  demonstrate  an 
effort  to  meet  the  affirmative  action  quota. 
It  also  spells  out  numerous  "corrective  meas- 
ures" the  contractor  must  take  In  order  to 
keep  his  government  contract.  Included  In 
these  "corrective  measures,"  I  have  counted 
forty-three  separate  requirements  for  affirm- 
ative actions  he  must  undertake  and  for 
paperwork  he  must  maintain.  For  your  In- 
formation, the  things  the  Labor  Department 
has  told  this  businessman  to  do  and  the 
records  he  has  been  told  to  keep  to  prove  his 
obedience  are  as  follows: 

( 1)  maintain  documentation  of  good  faith 
efforts  to  employ  1  woman  laborer  for  every 
20  employees; 

(2)  maintain  documentation  that  all  fore- 
men maintain  a  working  environment  free 
of  harassment; 

(3)  maintain  a  current  listing  of  recruit- 
ment sources  for  minority  and  craft  workers; 

(4)  maintain  copies  of  letters  to  recruit- 
ment groups  specifying  employment  oppor- 
tunities; 

(5)  maintain  records  of  all  responses  re- 
ceived to  letters  to  recruitment  groups; 

(6)  maintain  a  separate  file  for  every  re- 
cruitment group  contacted; 

(7)  maintain  a  file  of  names,  addresses, 
telephone  numbers,  and  craft  of  minority 
and  women  applicants  and  a  record  of  what 
action  was  taken  with  respect  to  each.  In- 
cluding reasons  why  any  applicant  was  not 
hired; 

(8)  maintain  written  records  of  contacts 
(written,  telephonic,  or  personal)  with  mi- 
nority and  women's  community  organiza- 
tions and  recruitment  sources,  and  schools 
and  training  organizations; 

(9)  maintain  copies  of  letters  sent  to  com- 
munity organizations,  recruitment  sources, 
schools  and  training  organizations  at  least 
one  month  prior  to  acceptance  of  applicants 
for  training,  describing  openings,  screening 
procedures,  and  tests  to  be  used  in  the  selec- 
tion process; 

(10)  maintain  copies  of  dairies,  telephone 
logs,  or  memoranda  indicating  contacts  with 
minority  and  women  employees  requesting 
assistance  in  recruiting  other  minorities  and 
women; 

(11)  maintain  records  of  results  from  con- 
tracts under  No.  10; 

(12)  maintain  records  of  contractor's  con- 
tributions In  cash,  equipment,  or  personnel 
to  Labor  Department  sponsored  training 
programs; 

(13)  maintain  records  of  hiring  of  minori- 
ties and  women  from  Department  of  Labor 
sponsored  training  programs; 

(14)  maintain  copies  of  letters  to  minority 
and  women  recruitment  sources  Informing 
them  of  Labor  Department  training  pro- 
grams; 

(15)  maintain  a  written  equal  employment 
opportunity  policy.  Including  identification 
of  contractor's  EEO  officer; 

(16)  Include  EEO  policy  In  company  pol- 
icy manuals; 

(17)  poet  a  copy  of  the  EEO  policy  at  all 
Job  sites; 


(18)  maintain  documentation  that  EEO 
policy  has  been  discussed  with  every  minor- 
ity and  woman  employee: 

(19)  maintain  documentation  that  EBO 
policy  has  been  discussed  regularly  at  staff 
meetings; 

(20)  have  copies  of  newsletters  and  annual 
reports  that  Include  the  EEO  pcrticy; 

(21)  have  copies  of  letters  to  unions  and 
training  programs  requesting  assistance  In 
meeting   EEO   duties; 

(22)  have  copies  of  letters  at  least  every 
six  months  or  at  the  start  of  every  new  major 
contract  to  all  recruiting  sources  (Including 
labor  unions  and  training  programs)  stating 
EEO  policy: 

(23)  maintain  copies  of  advertising  with 
EEO  statement; 

(24)  maintain  copies  of  letters  to  all  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  requiring  com- 
pliance with  EEO  policy; 

(25)  maintain  records  of  annual  reviews  of 
minority  and  female  employees  for  promo- 
tional opportunities; 

(26)  maintain  records  of  encouragement 
of  minority  and  female  employees  to  seek 
promotions; 

(27)  maintain  records  of  annual  review 
with  supervisory  personnel  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion obligations.  Including  identification  of 
time  and  place  of  meetings,  persons  attend- 
ing, subject  matter  discussed,  and  disposition 
of  subject  matter; 

(28)  maintain  certifications  that  testing, 
interviewing,  and  selection  procedures  meet 
government  guidelines; 

(29)  maintain  documentation  that  the 
EEO  officer  reviews  all  monthly  workplace 
reports,  hliings,  terminations  and  training; 

(30)  have  a  written  Job  descrlplon  for  EEO 
officer  including  duty  to  monitor  all  employ- 
ment activities  for  discriminatory  effects; 

(31 )  maintain  documentation  that  cor- 
rective actlCMi  has  been  taken  whenever  the 
contractor  finds  a  possible  discriminatory 
effect; 

(32)  Include  In  all  subcontracts  and  pur- 
chase OT^ers  a  government  "Certification  of 
Nonsegregated  Facilities"; 

(33)  maintain  records  that  parties  and 
picnics  have  been  posted  and  available  to 
all  employees; 

(34)  maintain  records  of  contacts  with 
supervisors  to  Insure  privacy  between  the 
sexes  with  respect  to  toilets  and  changing 
facilities; 

(35)  maintain  records  of  all  contacts  from 
minority  or  women  subcontractors; 

(36)  maintain  records  of  assistance  pro- 
vided to  minority  or  women  subcontractors 
In  preparing  price  quotations; 

(37)  maintain  records  of  all  minority  or 
female  subcontracts  awarded,  with  dollar 
amounts; 

(38)  maintain  copies  of  scdlcltatlons  to 
minority  or  female  subcontractors  for  project 
bids; 

(39)  submit  reports  to  the  government  re- 
garding EEO  activities; 

(40)  maintain  records  for  each  employM 
of  name,  address,  telephone  number,  trade 
union,  social  security  number,  race,  sex, 
position,  dates  of  change  In  position,  hours 
worked  per  week,  rate  of  pay,  and  locatlona 
of  work; 

(41)  file  with  the  government  monthly  em- 
ployment utilization  reports; 

(42)  file  with  the  government  a  quarterly 
report  of  minority  and  female  applicants, 
Job  offers,  new  hires,  terminations,  and  lay- 
offs; 

(43)  submit  a  report  to  the  government 
stating  the  date  when  each  of  the  abov* 
requirements  was  compiled  with. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  legal  right  to  attach  strings 
to  the  awarding  of  federal  contracts.  But  to 
tie  this  avalanche  of  paperwork  to  a  three- 
employee  firm  which  failed  to  meet  its  quota 
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of  one  female  employee  is  stupefTlng.  Tbls 
wheel-spinning  does  nothing  to  advance  the 
government's  overall  program,  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily wasteful  Mse  of  government  re- 
sources, and  Is  inconsistent  with  clear  Con- 
gressional policy  of  Increasing  utilization  of 
small  business  for  government  contract 
worlc.  If  real  people,  real  time,  and  real  tax- 
payers' money  were  not  Involved,  this 
bureaucratic  paper  shuffle  would  be  amusing. 
But  it  is  not  amusing,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
immediate  corrective  action  Is  Imperative. 

Therefore,  I  prc^ose  that  you  Immediately 
«xerclse  your  B^xecutive  Order  11246  au- 
thority (imder  section  204)  to  waive  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  affirmative  action  require- 
ments to  any  employer  with  fewer  than  25 
employees  (including  all  employees  of  the 
contractor  plus  the  subcontractors'  em- 
ployees Involved  in  the  contract) .  In  addi- 
tion, I  strongly  suggest  that  you  initiate  a 
thorough  review  of  the  program  to  determine 
If  further  revisions  in  coverage  are  desirable 
and  if  the  mind-boggling  amount  of  paper- 
work can  be  reduced  for  all  contractors. 

The  change  I  propose  would  focus  the 
government's  enforcement  program  7?here 
It  will  more  likely  achieve  appreciable  re- 
stilts  and  would  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  President's  espoused  objective  of  re- 
ducing unnecessary  government  regulation 
and  paperwork.  I  hope  you  will  give  this 
your  careful  attention.  Enclosed  for  your 
information  is  a  copy  of  the  concUlatlon 
agreement  referred  to  above. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Please 
advise  me  of  your  thoughts  on  this  matter 
Sincerely, 

RlCRARO  S.  SCHWnKTK, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Office  or  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC.  Febrtutry  4.  1980 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  ScHvtrEiKER:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  28,  1979,  In  which 
you  described  the  difficulties  one  of  your  con- 
stituents had  in  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs  (OPCCP).  I  apologize  for 
the  delay  in  responding.  Although  you  did 
not  Identify  the  constituent  and  the  con- 
ciliation agreement  attached  to  your  letter 
did  not  Include  the  contractors  name  I  be- 
lieve you  are  referring  to  the  Dante'  Con- 
struction Company  (hereinafter  "Dante") 

Dante  is  a  Federal  contractor  with  Federal 
contracts  in  excess  of  $800,000  to  do  renova- 
tion work  for  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  These  contracts 
were  entered  into  between  August,  1978  and 
April,  1979.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Navy  Yard 
IS  located  in  South  Philadelphia,  in  an  area 
which  has  a  very  high  concentration  of  avail- 
able minority  group  persons  and  non-minor- 
ty  women,  and  the  workforce  at  this  location 
is  highly  visible  to  the  community. 

All  covered  contractors  who  have  Federal 
contracts  or  subcontracts  in  excess  of  $10  000 
are  required  to  submit  monthly  Employment 
Utilization  Reports.  Form  CC257.  This  report 
shows  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the 
covered  area  for  both  Its  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  work. 

d,!^fn"i';>,*tf,.''°"'^*'*  °'  ^^^^  requirement 
during  the  bid  process  and  upon  award  of  Its 

^.'J.^^^'if-  Jf°*ever,  no  reports  were  sub- 
mitted by  Dante  until  It  was  notified  that  It 

^oS«^l°i?"S"  °^  '**  contractual  obligations 
by  OPCCP's  Philadelphia  Area  Office  When 
Dante  reported  in  January.  1979,  for  the 
months  of  October,  1978  and  November,  1978 
othlt^  ^.  "^°  Activity".  Thereafter,  no 
other  reports  were  submitted.  Under  normal 
Circumstances,  a  30-day  "Notice  to  sTw 
cause"  would  be  issued  for  failure  to  rej^r^^ 
In  View  Of  the  high  dollar  volume  of  con- 


tracts held  and  the  highly  visible  location  of 
the  projects,  the  Area  Office  Director  of  our 
Philadelphia  Office  elected  to  assign  a  staff 
person  to  conduct  a  compliance  review. 
Usually,  we  schedule  compliance  reviews  of 
contractors  who  report  8,000  or  more  hours  of 
work  during  a  month's  period.  Had  Dante 
been  reporting,  it  would  not  have  been  sched- 
uled for  a  review. 

The  review  occurred  in  June,  1979,  at  the 
Navy  Yard  facility.  The  contractor  requested 
that  the  meeting  take  place  at  this  location 
rather  than  in  Its  office.  He  further  Indicated 
he  would  bring  all  of  the  necessary  records. 
( These  are  described  in  the  Standard  Federal 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Construc- 
tion Contract  Specifications  (41  CPR  60-4.3), 
which  are  a  part  of  all  Federal  construction 
contracts. ) 

I  have  directed  the  OFCCP  to  make  sure 
their  compliance  officers  adhere  to  less  bur- 
densome and  more  helpful  procedures  in 
situations  similar  to  Dante's.  Also,  I  have  di- 
rected OPCCP  to  have  a  compliance  officer 
contact  Dante  and  offer  technical  assistance. 
Although  I  believe  that  OFCCPs  experi- 
ence with  Dante  is  an  exception  to  normal 
OFCCP  operations,  I  share  your  concern  that 
small  contractors  should  not  be  confronted 
with  unnecessary  and  overburdensome  gov- 
ernment regulations.  However,  the  situation 
we  face  in  OFCCP  with  construction  work  is 
not  stable  and  neither  are  the  contract  dol- 
lars awarded  for  a  given  contract.  Employ- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  is  so  fluid 
that  very  few  contractors  maintain  a  crew 
of  25  permanent  emloyees.  Most  contractors' 
workforces  fluctuate,  sometimes  greatly,  with 
the  dollar  volume  of  work  and  with  the 
seasons,  thus  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  utilize  the  number  of  employees  as  a 
basis  for  determining  coverage.  Further,  the 
prime  contractors'  and  subcontractors'  em- 
ployment activity  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, since  they  individually  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  own  employment  practices. 

The  OFCCP  is  making  progress  In  reducing 
paperwork  requirements,  such  as  the  abbre- 
viated review  mentioned  previously.  Con- 
tinued paperwork  reductions  and  increased 
technical  assistance  will.  In  my  view,  relieve, 
the  regulatory  burden  on  small  contractors 
such  as  Dante,  yet  protect  the  integrity  of 
this  vital  program. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention.  It  has  been  helpful  to  me  in  as- 
suring that  our  programs  are  administered 
In  a  reasonable  manner.  If  I  may  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Ray  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President  I 
consider  the  Secretary's  response  totally 
inadequate.  First,  the  claim  that  com- 
pliance officers  generally  do  not  hassel 
small  employers  is  irrelevant.  The  fact  is 
that  virtually  all  of  the  43  requirements 
imposed  on  this  tiny  contractor  are  taken 
right  out  of  the  Department's  regula- 
tions. Thus,  he  was  required  to  do  all 
of  these  things  regardless  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  being  rechecked.  Certainly,  it  is 
absurd  to  say  to  someone:  "You  have  to 
do  all  these  things;  but  if  you  don't,  we 
probably  won't  catch  you." 

Second,  Secretary  Marshall's  directive 
to  his  staff  to  be  "less  burdensome  and 
more  helpful"  is  silly.  Forty-three  re- 
quirements are  forty-three  requirements, 
no  matter  how  friendly  or  "helpful"  the 
compliance  officer  might  be. 

Third,  the  Secretary's  claim  that  an 
exemption  from  the  requirements  based 
on  employment  size  is  "almost  impossi- 
ble" is  directly  contradicted  by  his  stated 


policy  of  generally  avoiding  enforcement 
against  contractors  based  on  their  em- 
ployment size  of  less  than  50  workers 
(8,000  work-hours  per  month) . 

Fourth,  while  the  Secretary  half  hints 
of  efforts  to  reduce  paperwork,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  real 
desire  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  believe  the 
Government's  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram for  Federal  contractors  is  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  historic  Equal 
Opportunity  Title  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  But  for  this  program  to  • 
meaningfully  advance  the  goal  of  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  women,  it  must  at  least 
focus  on  businesses  where  there  are  ap- 
preciable employment  opportunities.  And 
it  must  also  be  administered  with  some 
limits  on  wheelspinning  compliance  re- 
quirements and  paper  shuffling. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is 
designed  to  accomplish  these  goals.  First, 
I  propose  to  exempt  from  the  affirma- 
tive action  requirements  all  contractors 
and  subcontractors  who  employ  no  more 
than  five  workers.  In  my  request  to 
Secretary  Marshall,  I  suggested  an  ex- 
emption based  on  the  total  number  of 
workers  of  the  general  contractors  and 
all  subcontractors  being  less  than  25. 
To  simplify  the  administration  of  the 
exemption,  I  have  revised  this  to  con- 
sider each  contractor  and  subcontractor 
individually. 

With  respect  to  firms  of  this  size,  meet- 
ing the  Department's  "goals"  would  still 
generally  involve  employing  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  person.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  in  our  basic  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  law,  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  employers  of  fewer  than 
15  are  exempt.  While  waiving  affirmative 
action  requirements  for  tiny  contrac- 
tors, my  bill  would  retain  the  nondis- 
crimination requirements  of  the  Execu- 
tive order. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  is  aimed  at 
reducing  the  mindboggling  compliance 
and  paperwork  requirements  for  all  Gov- 
ernment contractors.  Many  of  the  43  re- 
quirements taken  from  the  Department's 
regulations  involve  outreach  and  recruit- 
ing efforts.  Contractors  are  told  to  con- 
tact anyone  and  everyone  who  might 
provide  leads  in  finding  minority  and 
female  applicants,  and  are  required  to 
keep  extensive  records,  including  letters, 
memoranda,  telephone  logs,  and  more,  to 
prove  compliance.  A  much  more  effective 
and  efficient  program  of  outreach  and 
recruiting  can  be  implemented  through 
State  employment  service  offices  around 
the  country,  all  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  These  of- 
fices should  develop  ongoing  working  re- 
lationships with  community  groups  and 
education  and  training  organizations  in 
order  to  develop  lists  of  qualified  appli- 
cants. Contractors  could  then  simply 
solicit  referrals  from  the  employment 
service.  This  system  would  be  more  effec- 
tive than  the  haphazard  scheme  of  each 
contractor  individually  trying  to  search 
out  the  groups  and  develop  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  the  referrals.  This  would 
also  reduce  the  compliance  and  paper- 
work burdens  for  the  contractor  to  a 
more  rational  level. 
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The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  implement  this  linkage  system.  A  con- 
tractor then  satisfies  his  affirmative  ac- 
tion outreach  obligations  by  soliciting  re- 
ferrals from  the  Employment  Service 
and  by  considering  in  good  faith  these 
referrals  for  employment.  As  under  pres- 
ent rules,  the  employer  will  retain  full 
authority  to  decide  whether  the  individ- 
uals referred  are  qualified.  While  there  is 
no  presumption  that  referrals  are  neces- 
sarily qualified  for  particular  jobs,  the 
employer  will  have  to  consider  all  re- 
ferrals in  good  faith.  In  addition,  the  bill 
does  not  change  usage  of  goals  and  time- 
tables as  guidelines  and  as  measurements 
of  progress. 

■The  bill  also  spells  out  other  categories 
of  permissible  affirmative  action  obliga- 
tions, including  reasonable  efforts  at 
promotion  and  training  opportunities, 
compliance  with  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  and  necessary  recordkeeping  and 
reporting. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  many 
complaints  about  the  compliance  and 
paperwork  requirements  of  the  affirma- 
tive action  program.  Many  of  these  are 
not  dealt  with  in  this  bill.  Rather,  this  is 
a  very  moderate  bill  which  simply  seeks 
to  provide  some  control  over  the  wander- 
ing imaginations  of  the  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  the  affirmative  action  program 
for  Government  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2319 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Affirmative  Action 
Program  Improvements  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  718  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  the  section  designation,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(b)  No  provisions  Included  In  any  execu- 
tive order  relating  to  equal  employment 
opportunities  or  agency  regulation  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  any  such  executive  order 
that  require  a  government  contractor.  In  any 
contract  with  the  United  States,  or  a  sub- 
contractor, In  any  contract  with  a  govern- 
ment contractor,  to  carty  out  affirmative 
action  programs  or  activities  shall  apply  to 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  at  all 
times  within  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  awarding  of  the  contract  or  subcontract 
employed  five  or  fewer  employees  and  who 
at  all  times  during  the  term  of  the  contract 
or  subcontract  will  employ  five  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  de- 
velop and  implement  a  program  to  Identify 
potentially  qualified  applicants  and  minority 
owned  businesses  in  connection  with  the 
affirmative  action  employment  obligations  of 
government  contractors  and  subcontractors. 
Beginning  six  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Affirmative  Action  Program  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980.  any  government  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  shall  satisfy  affirma- 
tive action  obligations  and  objectives  under 
any  applicable  executive  order  relating  to 
equal  employment  opportunities,  agency  reg- 
ulation promulgated  pursuant  to  any  execu- 
tive order,  plan,  or  agreement  by — 


"(1)  making  a  reasonable,  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  obtain  employment  referrals  (exc^t 
with  respect  to  managerial,  professional,  and 
supervisory  positions)  and.  if  appropriate, 
referrals  of  potential  subcontractors  from 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
to  employ  qualified  applicants  and  contract 
with  qualified  subcontractors  referred  by  the 
Service; 

"(2)  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  title; 

"(3)  complying  with  reasonable  affirmative 
action  obligations  with  respect  to  promotion 
and  training  opportunities;  and 

"(4)  maintaining  and  submitting  neces- 
sary records  and  reports." 

(b)  The  heading  of  such  section  718  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AFFIRM- 
ATIVE ACTION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTORS". • 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
S.  2320.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
the  programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  including  certain  special  stat- 
utory programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 
AUTHORIZATIONS    ACT 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  including  certain 
special  statutory  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  letter  of  transmittal,  the 
statement  of  purpose  and  need,  and  ap- 
pendix I,  n,  m,  and  IV  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  2320 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Authorizations  of  Appropriations  Act 
for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982." 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  THE  ACT 
OF  MARCH  3.   1901 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  activities  performed  by  the 
Bureau  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  271-278h),  except  section 
16  thereof  (15  U.S.C.  278f),  $87,733,000  to- 
gether with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  resulting  from  adjustments  In 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  other  employee  bene- 
fits required  by  law,  and  for  other  non-dls- 
cretlonary  costs  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  sucli 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  278f),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  sub- 
section (c)  to  read  as  follows:  "(c)  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce $1,253,000  together  with  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  Increases  resulting  from 
adjustments  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  other 
employee  beneflts  required  by  law,  and  for 
other  non-discretionary  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1982." 

(c)  Section  18  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901, 
as    amended    (15    U.S.C.    278h),    is   further 


amended  by:  (I)  repealing  subsection  (b); 
and  (2)  removing  tthe  designation  "(a) "  from 
the  remaining  paragraph. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    ACTTVITIES    UNDER    OTBZR 

STATUTES 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
$15,390,000  together  with  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Increases  resulting  from  ad- 
justments in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  other 
employee  benefits  required  by  law,  and  for 
other  nondlscretionary  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1982  to  carry  out  the  activities 
specified  for  performance  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Bureau  in : 

(1)  Section  111(f)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  759(f) ); 

(2)  Sections  5  (d)  and  (e),  8  and  9(a) 
of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1454  (d)  and  (e),  1457,  and  1458(a)); 

(3)  Section  383(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6363(c)  ); 

(4)  Section  6002  of  the  Solid  Waste  DU- 
posal  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  6952); 

(5)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C. 
7704(d)):  and 

(6)  Title  IV  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979   (19  U.S.C.  2531-2573). 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry 
out  research  by  the  Bureau  in  the  area  of 
environmental  measurement  sciences  $245.- 
000  together  with  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  resulting  from  adjustments 
in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  emploj^ee 
beneflts  required  by  law,  and  for  other  non- 
discretionary  costs  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry 
ou:  the  purposes  of  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act  (15  U.S.C.  290-290f)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

FAcn-rriES  improvement 
Sec  4.  The  Act  of  March  3.  1901,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  27l-278h),  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "$75,000"  In 
section  14  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  278d)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$250,000". 

INTER.VATIONAL   ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  develop  and  strengthen 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  expertise  In 
science  and  engineering,  to  enhaiice  the  Sec- 
retary's ability  to  maintain  the  Department's 
programs  at  the  forefront  of  worldwide  de- 
velopments in  science  and  engineering,  and 
to  cooperate  In  International  scientific  ac- 
tivities, the  Act  of  March  3.  1901.  as  amended 
(15  use.  271-278h).  is  further  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  section  16  (16 
U.S.C.  278f )  a  new  section  17  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  expend  such  sums,  within  the  limit  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
desirable,  through  the  grant  of  fellowships 
or  any  other  form  of  financial  assistance,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  foreign  nationals  not 
In  service  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  while  they  are  performing  scientific 
or  engineering  work  at  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  participating  In 
the  exchange  of  scientific  or  technical  in- 
formation at  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(b)  The  Congress  consents  to  the  ac- 
ceptance by  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  fellowships,  lectureships,  or 
other  positions  for  the  performance  of  scien- 
tific or  engineering  activities  or  for  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  or  technical  Informa- 
tion, offered  by  a  foreign  government,  and 
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to  the  acceptance  and  retention  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Commerce  oi 
any  form  ox  financial  or  other  assistance 
provided  by  a  foreign  government  as  com- 
pensation for  and/or  to  defray  the  expenses 
associated  with  performing  scientific  or  en- 
gineering activities  or  exchanging  scientific 
or  technical  information,  when  the  accept- 
ance of  such  fellowship,  lectureship  or  posi- 
tion or  the  acceptance  and  retention  by  an 
employee  of  such  assistance  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  definitions  appearing  in  subsection 
7312(a)  of  title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code  apply. 
Civil  actions  may  be  brought  and  penalties 
assessed  against  any  employee  who  know- 
ingly accepts  and  retains  assistance  from  a 
foreign  government  not  consented  to  by  this 
subsection  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  7342(h)  of  title  5  of 
the  US.  Code. 

"(c)  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  use 
of  any  part  of  any  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  any  employee  or 
ofBcer  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  apply  to  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  scientific  or  engineering 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce." 

ACTIVmES    PERFORMED    FOR    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Conmierce  shall 
charge  for  any  service  performed  by  the 
Bureau,  at  the  request  of  another  govern- 
ment agency,  in  compliance  with  any  stat- 
ute, enacted  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  which  names  the 
Secretary  or  the  Bureau  as  a  consultant  to 
another  government  agency,  or  calls  upon 
the  Secretary  or  the  Bureau  to  support  or 
perform  any  activity  for  or  on  behalf  of 
another  government  agency,  or  to  cooperate 
with  any  government  agency  in  the  per- 
formance by  that  agency  of  any  activity, 
regardless  of  whether  the  statute  specifi- 
cally requires  reimbursement  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Bureau  by  such  other  government 
agency  for  such  service,  unless  funds  are 
specifically  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Bureau  to  perform  such  service.  The 
Secretary  may,  however,  waive  any  charge 
where  the  service  rendered  by  the  Bureau 
Is  such  that  the  Bureau  will  incur  only 
nominal  costs  in  performing  it.  Costs  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  section 
12(e)  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901,  as  amended 
(15  use.  278b (e)). 

The   Secretary    of    Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  January  25.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
including  certain  special  statutory  pro- 
grama,  and  for  other  purposes",  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  In 
support  thereof  and  three  appendices. 

This  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Authorizations  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982." 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress,  and  that  Its 
enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 


Enclosures. 


Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS) . 
the  Nation's  oldest  national  laboratory  and 
lead   agency   for  measurement   science   and 


standards,  was  created  by  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1901  (Pub.  L.  No.  56-177;  15  U.S.C.  271- 
278h)  (hereinafter  cited  as  the  "Organic 
Act"  or  "Act").  Pursuant  to  that  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake certain  functions  including:  the 
custody,  maintenance,  and  development  of 
the  Nation's  standards  of  physical  measure- 
ment and  provision  of  means  and  methods 
for  making  measurements  consistent  with 
these  standards:  the  determination  of  phys- 
ical constants  and  properties  of  mate- 
rials; the  development  of  methods  for 
testing  materials,  mechanisms,  structures, 
supplies  and  equipment;  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  in  the  establishment  of  standard 
practices;  the  provision  of  advisory  serv- 
ices to  government  agencies  on  scientific  and 
technical  problems;  and  the  invention  and 
development  of  devices  to  serve  special  na- 
tional needs. 

The  basic  mission  of  NBS  Is  to  apply  Its 
expertise  in  science  and  engineering  to  foster 
attainment  of  national  goals  such  as  (A) 
continued  economic  development  and  en- 
hanced Innovation  and  productivity  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  through  optimal  utili- 
zation of  labor,  energy,  and  material  re- 
sources; (B)  reasonable  and  equitable  regu- 
latory decision-making  that  achieves  legisla- 
tive goals  effectively  and  efficiently  without 
Imposing  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  econ- 
omy, on  Individuals,  on  public  or  private 
organizations,  or  on  State  or  local  govern- 
ments; (C)  equity  In  commerce  through 
mutual  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
recognized  transfer  standards:  and  (D)  ac- 
curacy and  compatablllty  in  scientific  com- 
munication and  technology  transfer  among 
industry,  government,  and  academla.  The 
latter  includes  development  of  meaningful 
comparisons  between  theoretical  predictions 
and  empirical  data  used  in  developing  sci- 
entific knowledge. 

NBS.  through  performance  of  the  func- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Organic  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
271-278h) .  and  in  other  statutes,  provides  for 
the  government  and  the  Nation  a  core  capa- 
bility in  science  and  engineering  for  pursuit 
of  national  goals  by  fulfilling  three  major 
roles:  (A)  it  is  the  Nation's  central  refer- 
ence laboratory  and  lead  agency  for  the  de- 
velopment and  provision  of  measurement 
standards,  measurement  methods  and  tech- 
niques, and  standard  reference  materials  and 
data  essential  for  the  resolution  of  Federal. 
State  and  local  scientific  and  technical 
measurement  Issues:  (B)  it  addresses  tech- 
nological problems  for  the  Nation  through 
the  application  of  physical,  chemical,  math- 
ematical, and  engineering  science  by  pro- 
viding traceablllty  of  measurements  to  na- 
tional standards  essential  for  ensuring 
measurement  comparability,  by  uniform  de- 
termination of  the  physical,  chemical  and 
engineering  properties  of  matter,  and  by  pro- 
vision of  uniform  methods  for  measuring 
the  performance  of  materials,  products,  and 
engineered  systems  of  products;  and  (C)  It 
enhances  the  technological  and  scientific 
base  of  the  Nation's  productive  sectors  by 
developing  basic  technical  information  that 
underlies  product  and  process  development 
and  innovation.  In  carrying  out  these  roles, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director 
of  NBS.  places  special  emphasis  on  provid- 
ing equal  opportunities,  especially  for 
women  and  minorities,  in  recruitment,  hir- 
ing, promotion,  reassignment,  awards  and 
training  arrangements. 

In  Its  measurement  and  standard  role.  NBS 
assures  that  U.S.  measures  for  the  fundamen- 
tal constants  of  nature,  length,  mass,  time, 
temperature,  luminous  Intensity,  electricity, 
and  the  quantities  derived  therefrom  are 
precisely  defined,  accurately  realized.  Inter- 
nationally compatible,  and  accessible  to  a 
broad  range  of  users.  It  provides  standard 
reference  materials  and  measurement  assur- 
ance programs  designed  to  assure  uniform 
comparability  through  accuracy  In  measure- 


ments, and  Improved  methodologies  for  the 
analysis,  characterization,  and  measurement 
of  the  properties  of  matter. 

In  recent  years,  various  statutes  have  di- 
rected NBS  to  provide  assistance  toward  solv- 
ing technological  problems  Important  to  a 
variety  of  national  concerns.  In  its  problem 
solving  role,  and  in  Its  role  as  a  developer  of 
basic  technologies  and  Information,  NBS  Is 
broadly  Involved  in  applying  its  basic  scien- 
tific and  technological  expertise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  measurement  methods,  stand- 
ards, and  basic  technical  information  for 
areas  such  as  energy  and  materials  conserva- 
tion, building  technology,  electronic  reliabil- 
ity, fire  research,  health  technology,  environ- 
mental science,  electromagnetic  radiation, 
nuclear  safeguards,  automation,  automatic 
data  processing  and  industrial  productivity. 

The  application  of  the  Bureau's  expertise 
In  science  and  technology  to  the  attainment 
of  national  goals  Is  consistent  with  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  continue  Its  economic  devel- 
opment and  to  promote  Its  social  well-being. 

Since  Its  creation  In  1901,  and  until  fiscal 
year  1979,  NBS  operated  through  annual  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  a  continuing  au- 
thorization provided  by  the  Organic  Act,  ex- 
cept for  Section  16  of  the  Act  which  is  dis- 
cussed below.  In  1978,  the  Congress  In  Public 
Law  No.  95-322  amended  section  18  of  the 
Organic  Act  (15  VS.C.  278h)  to  limit  to  fiscal 
years  1979  and  1980  the  period  for  which 
appropriations  under  the  Act  are  authorized. 
That  amendment  authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  pri- 
mary purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
to  carry  out  the  Bureau's  programs  and  to 
restore  the  continuing  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  any  activities  of  the  Secre- 
tary performed  under  the  Organic  Act  by 
agencies  other  than  the  Bureau. 

Subsection  2(a)  of  this  bill  extends,  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  all  Bureau  programs 
falling  under  the  authority  of  the  Organic 
Act.  except  for  those  falling  under  section 
16.  by  $87,733,000  together  with  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  resulting 
from  adjustments  In  salary,  pay.  retirement, 
other  employee  benefits  required  by  law.  and 
for  other  non-dlscretlonary  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Subsection  16(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  (15 
use.  278f (a) )  Is  the  enabling  authority  for 
the  fire  research  activities  of  the  NBS  Center 
for  Plre  Research.  Subsection  16(b)  of  the 
Organic  Act  (15  U.S.C.  278f  (b) )  authorizes 
appropriations  for  those  activities  through 
fiscal  year  1980. 

Subsection  2(b)  of  this  bill  extends  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Bureau's  fire  re- 
search activities,  by  authorizing  $1,253,000 
together  with  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  resulting  from  adjustments 
In  salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  employee 
benefits  required  by  law.  and  for  other  non- 
dlscretlonary  costs  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Brief  statements  of  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  Bureau's  activities  under  the 
Organic  Act.  for  which  appropriations  are 
authorized  under  subsections  2  (a)  smd  (b) 
are  Included  in  Appendix  I. 

Section  2  of  the  Oreanlc  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
272)  Is  a  broad  enabling  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  perform  a  variety  of  scientific 
and  dissemination  functions.  While  most 
of  these  functions  are  performed  by  NBS. 
some.  In  various  areas,  are  performed  by 
other  elements  of  the  Department  (such  as, 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration). 
It   Is   clear  from  the   legislative  history  of 


Public  Law  No.  95-322  that  Congress  desired 
to  amend  section  18  of  the  Organic  Act  (16 
use.  278h)  to  place  NBS.  and  only  NBS, 
under  a  periodic  reauthorization  of  appro- 
priations requirement.  However,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  to  section  18  has 
the  effect  of  placing  under  a  periodic  reau- 
thorizing requirement  all  activities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Act, 
whether  performed  by  NBS  or  by  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In 
order  to  conform  the  law  to  the  intent  of 
Congress,  subsection  2(c)  of  this  bill 
amends  section  18  of  the  Organic  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  278h)  by  repealing  the  limited  (to 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1980)  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary,  and  thereby 
restores  the  previous  continuing  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  to  place  the  Sec- 
retary's activities  under  the  Organic  Act 
that  are  performed  by  the  Bureau  under  a 
periodic  reauthorization  requirement,  how- 
ever. Is  maintained  by  the  limited  (to  fiscal 
years  1981  and/or  1982)  authorizations  of 
appropriations  provided  by  subsections  2(a) 
and  (b)  and  section  3  of  this  bill  (discussed 
below) . 

In  summary,  subsections  2  (a)  and  (b)  and 
section  3  provide  specific  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982;  reau- 
thorizations of  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  Bureau's  activities  in  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years.  The  repeal  provided  by 
subsection  2(c)  has  the  effect  of  providing 
a  continuing  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  Organic  Act  activities  performed 
by  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
other  than  the  Bureau  which  derive  part 
of  their  basic  enabling  authority  from  func- 
tions authorized  for  the  Secretary  by  the 
Organic  Act  (generally  section  2  thereof.  15 
U.S.C.  272). 

Subsection  3(a)  of  this  bill  lists  six  stat- 
utes in  which  the  President,  the  Secretary 
or  NBS  is  directed  to  perform  specific  activ- 
ities. For  five  of  the  statutes,  either  an 
authorization  of  appropriation  for  the  Sec- 
retary or  NBS  limited  to  specific  fiscal  years 
was  Included  In  the  enabling  legislation  or 
In  subsequent  authorizing  legislation,  or  the 
enabling  legislation  contains  no  authoriza- 
tion of  appronrlatlons  language  and  thus 
provides  a  continuing  authorization.  I.e..  an 
authorization  not  limited  to  specified  fiscal 
years.  The  remaining  statute,  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977,  cited 
in  subsection  3(a)(5),  contains  a  general 
authorization  of  appropriations  (42  U.S.C. 
7706)  for  the  President  which  is  limited  to 
fiscal  vears  1978,  1979  and  1980. 

Subbection  3(a)  extends  through  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce those  authorizations  of  appropriations 
which  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980, 
and  supersedes  those  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations which  are  continuing  with 
authorizations  which  are  limited  to  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982.  Subsection  3(a)  author- 
izes to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  $15,390,000  together  with  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  re- 
sulting from  adjustments  In  salary,  pay,  re- 
tirement, other  employee  benefits  required 
by  law,  and  for  other  non-dlscretlonary  costs 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry  out  the 
activities  specified  for  performance  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Bureau  in  the  listed 
statutes. 

A  brief  statement  regarding  the  status 
and  history  of  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  activities  of  NBS  under 
each  statute  set  forth  in  subsection  3(a) 
follows.  Descriptions  of  the  goals  and  status 
of  the  NBS  programs  initiated  In  response 
to  those  statutes  are  given  In  Appendix  III. 


By  the  Act  of  October  30.  1966  (Pub.  L.  No. 
89-306) .  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"Brooks  Act."  section  111  was  added  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  769) .  Sub- 
section (f)  of  section  ill  (40  U.S.C.  759(f)) 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  "to 
provide  agencies,  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  .  .  .  with  scientific  and 
technological  advisory  services  relating  to  au- 
tomatic data  processing  and  related  systems, 
and  ...  to  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  Federal  automatic  data 
processing  standards."  It  further  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  "necessary  re- 
search In  the  sciences  and  technologies  of 
automatic  data  processing  computer  and  re- 
lated systems.  .  .  ."  By  Executive  Order  No. 
11717.  dated  May  9.  1973.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  delegated  all  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  Government- 
wide  automatic  data  processing  standards. 
Including  the  President's  function  of  approv- 
ing standards  pursuant  to  section  111(f)  (2) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
759(f)(2)).  Most  of  the  responsibility  for 
Implementation  of  these  provisions  has  been 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau. 

No  authorization  of  appropriations  was 
provided  for  section  ill.  Accordingly,  section 
111  acts  as  a  continuing  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Secretary's  activities 
thereunder.  Subsection  3(a)(1)  of  this  bill 
supersedes  this  continuing  authorization 
with  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
which  Is  limited  to  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
This  subjects  appropriations  for  the  Bu- 
reau's activities  under  section  111(f)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  reauthoriza- 
tion in  step  with  the  reauthorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  rest  of  the  Bureau's 
programs. 

Under  sections  5(d)  and  (e).  8  and  9(a) 
of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
(PPLA)  (Pub.  L.  No.  89-755;  15  U.S.C.  1454 
(d)  and  (e),  1457  and  1458(a)),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  certain  responsibili- 
ties, which  have  been  delegated  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau,  for  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  product  standards.  That  Act  does 
not  contain  any  limitation  as  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  implementation 
of  Its  activities,  and  thus  It  provides  a  con- 
tinuing authorization  of  appropriations.  Sub- 
section 3(a)(2)  of  this  bill  supersedes  the 
Secretary's  continuing  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations under  FPLA  with  an  authoriza- 
tion limited  to  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
This  subjects  the  Secretary's  continuation 
of  activities  under  this  Act  to  periodic  eval- 
uation and  reauthorization  by  the  Congress. 

Subsection  383(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (EPCA).  as  amended  (Pub. 
L.  No.  94-163;  42  U.S.C.  6363(c))  requires 
NBS  to  develop  test  procedures  for  evaluat- 
ing the  substantial  equivalency  of  recycled 
oil  to  new  oil.  Subsection  383(c)  does  not 
contain  any  limitation  as  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  implementation  of 
NBS's  activities.  Thus,  that  section  provides 
a  continuing  authorization  of  appropriations. 
In  1976,  NBS  reprogrammed  funding  from  its 
base  of  directly  appropriated  funds  to  es- 
tablish a  recycled  oil  program  In  Its  Office 
of  Recycled  Materials.  Since  that  time,  the 
program  has  been  supported  by  a  combina- 
tion of  reprogrammed  and  Congressionally 
appropriated  funds.  Subsection  3(a)  (3)  of 
this  bill  supersedes  NBS's  continuing  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  its  EPCA  activ- 
ities with  an  authorization  limited  to  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982.  This  subjects  NBS's 
continuation  of  activities  under  subsection 
383(c)  to  periodic  evaluation  and  reauthori- 
zation by  the  Congress. 


Section  2  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  of  1976  (Pub.  L.  No.  94-680; 
42  use.  6901-6987)  amended,  reorganized 
and  expended  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(Pub.  L.  No.  89-272).  Under  section  5002  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  6952).  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
acting  through  NBS  is  required  to  develop 
specifications  for  the  classification  of  mate- 
rials recovered  from  waste.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  requested  and  the  Congress  ap- 
proved reprogrammlng  of  $983,000  and  14 
positions  for  the  NBS  section  5002  Recycled 
Materials  Program  during  fiscal  year  1979. 
With  these  reprogrammed  resources,  NBS  Is 
Initiating  a  project  to  determine  the  beat 
content,  the  corrosive  nature,  and  the  trace 
metal  pollutants  present  when  municipal 
solid  waste  is  used  as  fuel.  Authorization  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1079  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Environmental  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Authorization 
Act  of  1979  (Pub.  L.  No.  95-477).  Fiscal  year 
1980  funding  of  $878,000  and  6  positions  for 
the  second  phase  of  this  program  were  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  March  20,  1979  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  proposed  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  fiscal  year  1980  activities  of  the 
Bureau  under  section  5002.  This  authoriza- 
tion was  taken  up  by  the  Congress  and  In- 
cluded In  the  Environmental  Research.  De- 
velopment and  Demonstration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1980  (H.R.  2676.  section  4(2)). 
Subsection  3(a)(4)  of  this  bill  extends  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  these 
activities  through  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

The  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  (Pub.  L.  No.  95-124;  42  U.S.C.  7701- 
7706)  mandated  development  of  National 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  ac- 
tivities through  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Pres- 
ident, the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Sub- 
section 3(a)(5)  of  this  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  use  by  NBS 
for  its  work  as  directed  by  the  President  ( see 
App>endlx  n) . 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  (Pub. 
L.  No.  96-39)  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  July  27.  1979.  The  purpose  of 
that  Act  is  to  approve  and  implement  trade 
agreements  negotiated  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (Pub.  L.  No.  93-618;  19  U.S.C.  2101- 
2487 ) ;  to  foster  the  growth  and  maintenance 
of  an  open  world  trading  system;  to  expand 
opportunities  for  the  commerce  of  the  U.S.  in 
international  trade;  and  to  improve  the 
rules  of  international  trade  and  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  rules.  Title  IV  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  Is  entitled 
"Technical  Barriers  to  Trade  (Standards)" 
(19  use.  2531-2573).  It  deals  with  Federal 
standards-related  activities  and  establishes 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
standards  Information  Center  to  serve  as 
the  central  national  collection  facility  for 
Information  relating  to  standards,  certifica- 
tion systems,  and  standards-related  activi- 
ties. The  Statements  of  Administrative  Ac- 
tion for  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
(H.R.  Doc.  No.  153.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  pt. 
n.  at  481.  487-490  (1979) )  specifies  that  this 
Standards  Information  Center  is  to  be  lo- 
cated within  NBS  and  lists  ten  functions  for 
the  Center.  These  functions  are  described  In 
Appendix  II. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  con- 
tains no  specific  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations; thus,  it  provides  a  continuing  au- 
thorization. Subsection  3(a)(6)  of  this  bill 
supersedes  this  continuing  authorization 
with  an  authorization  of  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  NBS  activities 
under  Title  IV  which  Is  limited  to  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982. 
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The      National      Climate      Program      Act 
(NCPA)     (15    use.    2901-2908)    is   not   In- 
cluded In  subsection  3(a).  Authorizations  of 
appropriations    lor    NBS'    National    Climate 
Program  Act  activities  under  subsections  5 
(c)  and  (d)  of  NCPA  (15  U.S.C.  2904(c)  and 
(d) )   are  covered  by  the  general  authoriza- 
tion of   appropriations   to   the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  contained   in   a  separate   bill.  S. 
1391.  now   pending  in  the  Congress,   which 
would  amend  subsection  9(a)   of  NCPA  (15 
US.C   2908(a))   to  extend  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for   programs   under   the   National    Climate 
Program  Act.  This  reauthorization  will  sup- 
port appropriations  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and    Atmospheric    Administration    (NOAA) 
and  its  National  Climate  Program  Office.  On 
a  reimbursable  basis.  NBS  will  perform  such 
climate-related    measurement    activities    as 
NOAA  or  other  agencies  may  request.  Any 
national  measurement  standards  and  meth- 
ods needed  to  provide  assurance  in  assess- 
ments  of   atmospheric  composition  and    in 
property  measurements  performed  under  the 
National   Climate  Program  could   be  devel- 
oped by  NBS.  NBS  has  the  capability  to  con- 
duct research  and  development  activities  cul- 
minating in  the  production  of  any  standard 
reference      materials,      reference     methods, 
equipment,  and  calibration  services  required 
to   provide  quality   assurance   for   the   Pro- 
gram's  atmospheric   measurements.   In   this 
way  NOAA.  and  other  affiliations  (e.g.,  NASA) 
within  the  National  Climate  Program,  will  be 
able  to  relate  their  data  to  national  stand- 
ards. 

Subsection  3(b)  of  this  bill  extends  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  use  by  the  Bureau 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  research 
in  the  area  of  environmental  measurement 
sciences,  by  authorizing  $245,000  together 
with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases resulting  from  adjustments  in  salary 
pay.  retirement,  other  employee  benefits  re- 
quired by  law.  and  for  other  non-discretion- 
ary costs  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982  Ap- 
propriations for  this  program  were  first 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1979  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Research.  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration Authorization  Act  of  1979  (Pub 
L.  No.  95-477).  On  March  20.  1979,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposed  bill  to  extend  for  fi.scal 
year  1980  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  NBS  research  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental measurement  sciences.  This  author- 
ization was  talcen  up  by  the  Congress  and 
Included  in  the  Environmental  Research 
Development  and  Demonstration  Authcrtza- 
tlon  Act  of  1980  (H.R.  2676.  section  4(1) ) . 

Authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act  (Pub  L  No 
90-396:  15  use.  290-290f)  activities  of  NBS 
for  fiscal  years  1979,  1980.  and  1981  are  pro- 
vided  by  Public   Law   No.  95-322    (15   USC 

^^^n^""  ^^*'  y**''  ^^^^-  appropriations  of 
$5,250,000  are  authorized.  The  Presidents 
Budget  requests  $3,248,000  for  these  activi- 
ties^ Subsection  3(c)  of  this  bin  extends  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  these 
activities  through  fiscal  year  1982  thereby 
bringing  the  next  requirement  for  reau- 
thorteatlon  of  appropriations  for  these  ac- 
tivities in  step  with  the  next  requirement  for 
reauthorization  of  the  rest  of  the  Bureaus 
programs.  Subsection  3(c)  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  such  sums  as  may  be  nec^- 
sary  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

th^  ^"^^^1  outlining  the  appropriations  au- 
oe  li^**  ^^  '*"*  ''"'  *'^''  ''y  Public  Law  No 
95-322  Is  attached  as  Appendix  IV.  The  Pres- 
ident s    budget    request    for    NBS   for   fiscal 

rrthf^^K?,?"*"  '"'°  ^^^  categories  set  forth 
in  this  bill  is  included  In  this  chart  for 
comparison. 

Section  4  of  thla  bill  amends  section  14 
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of  the  Organic  Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
278d) .  to  Increase  to  $250,000  the  amount  of 
appropriated  funds  which  may  be  obligated 
for  construction  and  installation  of  Improve- 
menu  to  existing  NBS  buildings.  At  present, 
that  Act  limits  the  funds  which  NBS  may 
expend  for  construction  of  buildings  and 
other  fa<Ulltles  or  for  Improvements  to  exist- 
ing buildings  to  $75,000  unless  provision 
allowing  NBS  to  exceed  the  $75,000  limit  Is 
made  in  the  appropriation  concerned. 

Section  14  was  Included  by  Congress  in 
the  Organic  Act  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
small  sums  of  money  for  certain  projects 
that  NBS  might  manage  Internally.  The 
llnut  was  last  changed  in  1972.  when  the 
Congress  amended  the  Organic  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
278d)  to  Increase  the  limit  from  $40,000  to 
$75,000.  Since  1972,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  has  been  reduced  significantly. 
Raising  the  $75,000  limit  to  $250,000  is 
needed  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
costs,  to  facilitate  smooth  handling,  and  to 
eliminate  those  administrative  costs  now 
associated  with  seeking  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  expenditures  over  $75,000. 

A  $250,000  limit  Is  chosen  because  current 
economic  indicators  show  that  in  1982  $200.- 
000  will  be  required  to  equal  the  buying 
power  of  $75,000  In  1972  dollars.  Further,  the 
Composite  Cost  Index  prepared  by  tJie  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Indicates  that  the 
cost  of  construction  in  Marxih  1978  was  ap- 
proximately 167.5T,  of  the  cost  for  the  same 
period  in  1972  dollars.  The  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business  Report  for  1976  through  1978 
verifies  the  index  reported  above  (See  Table 
19,  Implicit  Price  Defiators  for  G.N.P.,  "Plxed 
Investments — Structures").  The  continua- 
tion of  Increases  In  cost  at  the  levels  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  several  years  indicates 
that  $152,000  to  $155,000  will  be  required 
by  1980  Just  to  maintain  the  buying  power 
of  $75,000  in  1972  dollars.  The  amendment  to 
allow  an  increase  to  $250,000  in  the  amount 
of  appropriated  funds  which  may  be  obli- 
gated for  certain  projects  will  allow  for  the 
effects  of  rising  costs  beyond  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  have  recognized  the  need  for  in- 
creases and  have  provided  for  Increases  In 
the  dollar  limit  to  $200,000  in  Public  Law 
No.  95-355,  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1978,  which  was  signed  Into  law 
on  Sept.  8,  1978;  and  in  Public  Law  No.  96- 
68  signed  Into  law  on  September  24.  1979 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  S(tate,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  increase  to  a 
$250,000  limit  will  result  in  gained  opportu- 
nities for  cost  savings.  On  occasion,  over  the 
past  few  years,  several  projecte  have  indi- 
cated a  potential  for  cost  savings  with  a 
relatively  minor  investment  required  at 
Initiation  of  the  project.  In  some  cases,  de- 
lays in  obtaining  Congressional  approval  for 
expenditure  of  amounts  over  $76,000  have  re- 
sulted In  the  loss  of  potential  discounts  and 
cost  savings,  or  they  have  allowed  time  for 
significant  cost  Increases  to  occur.  For  exam- 
ple, NBS  began  equipping  Its  Oalthersburg 
laboratory  buildings  with  an  environmental 
control  system  in  1977.  As  envisioned,  the  en- 
vironmental control  system  should  result  in 
energy  and  cost  savings  of  approximately 
$180,000  annually.  The  Installation  of  the 
system  was  to  be  accomplished  In  stages  with 
costs  for  each  stage  to  be  In  the  $190,000  to 
$200,000  range.  If  the  stetutory  limitation  of 
$75,000  had  been  higher,  the  Installation  of 
the  total  system  could  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  smoother  manner,  and  work 
could  have  begun  sooner  each  year  without 
added  expenses,  cost  increases  and  delays  re- 
quired for  extra  administrative  work  to 
Justify  the  project  and  request  increases  in 
the  statutory  limit. 
SecUon  5  of  this  bill  amends  the  Organic 


Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  help  defray 
the  expenses  of  foreign  nationals  not  In  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  Government  but  who 
are  p>erformlng  scientific  or  engineering  ac- 
tivities at  agencies  of  the  Department  ol 
Commerce.  In  addition,  it  amends  the  Or- 
ganic Act  to  provide  Congressional  consent 
to  acceptance  and  retention  by  Department 
employees  of  financial  or  other  assistance 
provided  by  a  foreign  government  as  compen- 
sation for  and/or  to  defray  the  expenses  as- 
sociated with  their  performing  scientific  or 
engineering  activities  for  the  foreign  govern- 
ment. Finally,  it  amends  the  Organic  Act  to 
permit  funds  appropriated  to  the  SecreUry 
to  be  used  to  pay  compensation  to  any  alien 
occupying  a  scientific  or  engineering  position 
within  the  Department  when  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  and  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  general  authorities  in  the  Organic  Act 
have  been  amended  at  various  times  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  meet  the  growing  challenges 
of  an  increasingly  technological  society.  Of 
particular  significance,  for  international  pur- 
poses, is  the  authority  provided  for  NBS  In 
1972  under  section  3  of  the  Organic  Act 
which  authorizes  the  Bureau  to  perform  its 
functions  for  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  for 
governments  of  friendly  countries,  or  for  any 
scientific  organization,  educational  institu- 
tion, firm,  or  individual  In  a  friendly  coun- 
try which  requires  the  use  of  standards  or 
standard  measuring  instruments.  Pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act.  the  exercise  of  this  authority  is 
carried  out  in  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  interesed  agencies 
in  the  U.S.  Government. 

Current  trends  In  science  and  technology 
Indicate  that  U.S.  technical  agencies,  includ- 
ing NBS  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (NOAA) ,  must  pay 
increasing  attention  to  non-U.S.  develop- 
ments. The  number  of  Important  advances 
In  metrology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  tech- 
nology occurring  outside  the  U.S.  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  Whereas  twenty  years 
ago  up  to  50  percent  or  more  of  major  new 
developments  resulted  from  U.S.  work,  now 
that  figure  is  20-25  percent,  or  even  less  in 
some  fields.  Patent  statistics  show  that,  in 
some  of  the  most  important  areas  of  modem 
technology  (e.g..  semiconductors,  compu- 
ters), the  number  of  patents  granted  to 
Japanese,  German,  and  other  non-U.S. 
sources  are  exceeding  those  granted  to  Ameri- 
cans. Thus,  Increased  attention  to  foreign 
science  and  technology  Is  essential  to  ensure 
that  the  Department's  scientific  and  tech- 
nical research  and  services  remain  at  the 
forefront  of  world  developmente. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, through  NBS,  has  an  active  program 
of  cooperative  research  under  which  visiting 
guest  workers  and  research  associates  engage 
in  research  for  their  employers  or  themselves. 
While  these  guest  workers  and  research  asso- 
ciates are  not  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, experience  has  proven  their  research 
work  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  scientific 
efforts.  Their  different  orientations  and 
specialized  expertise  provide  a  healthy  sup- 
plement to  NBS"  In-house  capabilities.  They 
bring  detailed  information  about  activities 
In  their  home  laboratories  that  frequently 
leads  to  new  NBS  approaches  and  to  Joint 
development  of  new  measurement  techniques 
and  instrumentation.  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portantly, their  development  of  close  work- 
ing relationships  with  NBS  scientists  estab- 
lishes most  effective  and  long-lasting  con- 
tacts that  provide  Invaluable  channels, 
especially  vital  when  the  contacts  are  inter- 
national, for  communication  to  NBS  of  In- 
formation about  developments  at  the  fore- 
front of  research  in  their  sponsoring  insti- 
tutions. 

Frequently  where  such  guest  workers  or 
research    associates   are   from   abroad,   the 


amount  of  support  they  receive  from  their 
foreign  sponsors  or  their  own  personal  re- 
sources are  not  sufficient  to  allow  them  to 
live  in  the  United  States,  especially  In  the 
high-cost-of-livlng  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland  area,  at  other  than  at  the  most 
meager  level  of  subsistence.  These  problems 
are  exacerbated  when  such  visiting  scientists 
bring  their  families  with  them,  as  Is  the 
common  practice,  because  the  length  of  their 
visits  is  usually  at  least  six  months.  These 
visiters  are,  therefore,  often  subject  to 
tremendous  personal  hardships.  Since  guest 
workers  and  research  associates  are  not  con- 
sidered as  serving  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Secretary  under  existing  law  lacks  authority 
to  financially  assist  them  and  thus.  Is  unable 
to  alleviate  their  hardship.  In  the  face  of 
these  problems,  it  has  been  the  Department's 
experience  that  some  foreign  scientists  In- 
terested in  coming  to  NBS  to  perform  co- 
operative research  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  did  not  come 
because  of  the  concerns  over  the  adequacy 
of  their  financial  support;  others  returned 
to  their  home  countries  earlier  than  we 
wished;  and  others  were  forced  to  leave  their 
families  behind  for  the  lengthy  period  of 
their  visit.  In  almost  all  Instances  those  who 
did  come  experienced  financial  hardship. 

To  be  specific,  during  the  past  five  years, 
more  than  100  outetanding  foreign  scientists 
from  25  different  countries  whose  collabo- 
rative research  would  have  greatly  benefited 
the  Department's  scientific  efforts,  failed  to 
come  to  NBS  because  of  a  lack  of  resources 
or  financial  fears.  In  approximately  twenty- 
five  of  the  cases  where  foreign  scientists  came 
to  the  Department  to  participate  in  coopera- 
tive research,  the  individuals  involved  suf- 
fered significant  personal  hardship.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1974.  the  winner  of  the  Welch 
Award  of  the  International  Union  of  Vacuum 
Sciences.  Technique  and  Application,  came 
to  the  Department's  NBS  for  collaborative  re- 
search. In  order  to  live  on  his  meager  Income 
from  the  Physics  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wroclaw,  Poland,  he  had  to  stay 
with  a  member  of  the  NBS  staff  for  seven 
months.  In  another  case,  where  a  German 
scientist  came  to  NBS.  funded  by  a  grant 
from  the  German  government,  the  grant 
proved  to  be  significantly  Inadequate  for 
living  In  Montgomery  County.  Maryland,  and, 
te  reduce  his  hardship,  NBS  staff  members 
collected  furniture  for  him  and  his  wife, 
provided  him  with  transportation,  ete. 
Though  the  visiting  scientist  managed  to 
complete  his  work  at  NBS,  he  was  forced  to 
use  his  personal  savings  to  do  so.  This  type 
of  experience  is  especially  embarrassing  be- 
cause many  foreign  Institutions  comparable 
to  NBS  furnish  guest  houses  eind/or  con- 
tract-boarding houses,  low-cost  cafeteria  fa- 
cilities, and  round-the-clock  shuttle  trans- 
portation for  NBS  ^lentlsts  during  their 
work  visits  at  foreign  laboratories.  It  Is  not 
In  the  Nation's  best  Interest  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  lacking  authority  to  deal  with 
these  types  of  situations  and  thereby  to  de- 
rive the  highly  desirable  and  cost-effective 
benefits  of  work  by  such  visiting  scientists. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  In  part  amends  the 
Organic  Act  by  adding  a  subsection  17(a)  to 
provide  authority,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  (42  U.S.C. 
1872(a)).  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
assist  foreign  scientists  and  engineers  who 
need  scxne  financial  support  beyond  that 
provided  by  their  foreign  sponsor  or  beyond 
their  own  economic  means.  This  legal  au- 
thority will  enable  the  Department  to  at- 
tract and  benefit  from  the  cooperative  re- 
search of  visiting  scientists  or  engineers  who 
might  otherwise  not  come  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  to  prevent  the  premature  termi- 
nation of  research  activities  by  those  who  do 
come  but  find  they  are  faced  with  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship.  While  the  language  of  the 
proposed  subsection  17(a)  is  broad,  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  to  grant  fellowships  or 


any  other  form  of  financial  assistance  to  for- 
eign nationals,  it  is  emphasized  that  this 
authority  will  only  be  utilized  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  for  the  limited  purposes  described 
above.  It  will  not  be  used  as  an  employment 
or  compensation  authority.  The  exercise  of 
this  authority  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  other  interested 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  United  States 
International  Communications  Agency, 
which  under  law  is  charged  with  the  coordi- 
nation of  "International  informational,  edu- 
cational, or  cultural  activities  conducted  or 
planned  by  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government"  (22  U.8.C. 
1461-1(3)),  and  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency. 

In  addition.  Section  5  would  also  remedy 
another  recurring  problem  In  the  Depart- 
ment's International  scientific  cooperation 
efforts.  The  U.S.  Constitution  (Art.  I,  sec.  9. 
cl.  8)  states  that  "no  Person  holding  any 
Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  (the  United 
States  I,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the 
Congress,  accept  of  any  present.  Emolument, 
Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from 
any  King.  Prince,  or  foreign  State."  Under 
this  provision,  unless  Congress  consents 
through  the  enactment  of  a  statute.  Federal 
employees  cannot  retain  compensation  or 
gifts  from  foreign  governments. 

Because  of  their  recognized  scientific  and 
technical  expertise  and  world-wide  stature. 
NBS  employees  are  frequently  offered  re- 
search fellowships,  temporary  research  posi- 
tions, or  lectureships  by  foreign  institutions 
characterized  as  entitles  of  foreign  govem- 
mente.  The  above-mentioned  Constitutional 
prohibition  has  frequently  prevented  NBS 
scientists  from  taking  advantage  of  these 
opportunities.  While  the  Constitution  does 
not  prohibit  the  United  States  government 
from  directly  accepting  from  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment monies  for  the  services  of  a  United 
States  employee  assigned  to  official  duty  In 
the  foreign  country  and  paid  by  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  many  countries  prohibit 
payment  to  the  United  States  government 
but  permit  direct  payment  to  an  Individual 
U.S.  scientist.  In  the  past,  both  Departmen- 
tal scientists  who  have  received  these  offers 
and  the  Department  have  been  embarrassed 
when  these  restrictions  have  combined  with 
the  above-mentioned  Constitutional  prohi- 
bition to  prevent  Departmental  scientists 
from  accepting  such  fellowships,  positions, 
or  other  opportunities  offered  by  foreign 
Institutions.  Section  515  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1978. 
made  substantial  changes  In  the  existing 
law  regulating  the  acceptance  and  retention 
by  Federal  employees  of  gifts  and  decora- 
tions from  foreign  governmente  (6  U.S.C. 
7342).  In  that  Act,  among  other  things. 
Congress  consented  to  the  accepting  by  a 
Federal  employee  of  a  gift  In  the  nature  of 
an  educational  scholarship  from  a  foreign 
government. 

Section  6  of  this  bill  in  part  amends  the 
Organic  Act  by  adding  a  subsection  17(b) 
to  provide  specific  Congressional  consent  for 
Departmental  employees  to  accept  fellow- 
ships, lectureships,  or  other  positions  for  the 
performance  of  scientific  or  technical  activi- 
ties or  for  the  exchange  of  scientific  or 
engineering  information,  offered  by  a  foreign 
government,  and  to  accept  and  retain  any 
form  of  financial  or  other  assistance  pro- 
vided by  a  foreign  government  as  compen- 
sation for  and/or  to  defray  the  expenses 
associated  with  performing  scientific  or  en- 
gineering activities  or  exchanging  scientific 
or  technical  Information,  when  the  accept- 
ance or  retention  of  such  assistance  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  will  enable 
Departmental  employees  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  oppwrtunitles  as  described 
above,  and  would  greatly  enhance  the  De- 


partment's ability  to  engage  In  meaningful 
International  scientific  cooperation  and  in- 
formation Interchange. 

Section  6  would  also  remedy  another  re- 
curring problem.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce's scientific  and  technical  agencies 
occasionally  have  the  need  to  employ  for- 
eign scientists  or  engineers  with  exceptional, 
often  unique,  abilities  in  their  particular 
disciplines.  At  present,  the  Department  has 
limited  but  sufficient  authority  to  hire  such 
foreign  scientists. 

Almost  all  scientific  and  engineering  posi- 
tions within  the  Department  are  required 
to  be  filled  competitively.  While  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM)  regulations 
under  Executive  Order  No.  11935  generally 
prohibit  hiring  aliens  Into  competitive  serv- 
ice positions,  one  exception  to  this  prohibi- 
tion is  that  aliens  may  be  hired  Into  com- 
petitive positions  when  no  other  qualified 
United  States  citizen  Is  available.  However, 
this  exception  Is  subject  to  a  statutory  re- 
striction which  prohlblte  the  payment  of 
appropriated  funds  to  employees  who  are 
aliens  from  non-allied  countries.  This  gen- 
eral restriction  appears  annually  In  an  ap- 
propriation act  which  specifies  with  certain 
exception,  that  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  that  act  or  elsewhere  may  be 
used  to  pay  compensation  to  employees  and 
officers  of  the  United  States  Government 
whose  poste  of  duty  are  In  the  continental 
United  States  who  are  aliens  from  countries 
not  "allied  with  the  United  States  In  the 
current  defense  effort."  This  language,  which 
has  been  codified  and  appears  In  title  31  of 
the  U.S.  Code,  section  699b,  was  enacted  for 
fiscal  year  1979  in  section  602  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service  and  General  Government 
Appropriations  Act.  1979  (Pub.  L.  No.  96- 
429). 

The  scientific  and  technical  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  (I.e.,  NBS, 
NOAA)  also  have  limited  authority  to  hire 
foreign  sclentlste  into  excepted  positions. 
OPM  regulations  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  hire  temporary  or  intermittent 
scientists  for  consultative  purposes,  scien- 
tists who  are  members  of  a  faculty  of  an 
accredited  university  or  college  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  130  working  days  per  year, 
and  scientists  who  are  graduate  studente 
and  whose  work  at  the  agency  is  to  be  used 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  graduate  degree. 
However,  the  statutory  ban  against  paying 
appropriated  funds  to  non-aUled  aliens  also 
applies. 

A  recent  example  of  the  non-allied  alien 
payment  problem  arose  when  NBS  wanted  to 
employ  a  uniquely  qualified  scientist  from 
Switzerland — a  non-allied  country.  This 
Swiss  scientist,  under  temporary  employ- 
ment by  the  University  of  Colorado,  had 
been  working  through  a  program  of  coopera- 
tive research  with  a  team  of  NBS  scientists 
on  an  experimental  project  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  NBS  programs  In  radiation  metrol- 
ogy. He  was  Involved  in  the  team  effort  as 
a  powerful  and  effective  contributor  who 
brought  with  him  the  Immediate  past  ex- 
perience of  having  a  major  responsibility  for 
a  related  effort  at  Frlbourg  University  In 
Switzerland.  He  quickly  became  up-to-date 
with  NBS  technologies,  and  made  dominant 
contributions  to  the  team's  efforts.  The  NBS 
scientists  involved  felt,  and  still  feel,  that 
his  continued  participation  In  the  team's 
effort  Is  essential.  However,  when  his  tempo- 
rary employment  with  the  University  of 
Colorado  expired.  NBS.  though  theoretically 
able  to  "employ  him  "  because  of  his  unique 
qualifications,  could  not  pay  him  because  of 
the  statutory  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  to  compensate  aliens 
from  non-allied  countries.  The  scientist, 
therefore  had  to  obtain  employment  else- 
where. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  In  part  amends  the 
Organic  Act  by  Including  a  subsection  17(c) 
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to  provide  tbat  provisions  of  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment or  compensation  to  any  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  who  Is  not  a 
United  States  citizen,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  Departmental 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel. 

It  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  U.S. 
scientific  community  If  individuals  of  ex- 
ceptional scientific  or  engineering  compe- 
tence, who  happen  to  be  aliens  from  a  non- 
allied  country  such  as  Sweden  or  Switzer- 
land, from  time  to  time  could  be  employed 
and  paid  by  one  of  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal agencies  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
such  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
or  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  This  authority  is  similar  to 
that  presently  enjoyed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (31  U.S.C.  700),  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (42 
U.S.C.  2473(c)  (10)),  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (42  U.S.C.  1873  (a)),  and,  to 
a  limited  degree,  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (42  U.S.C.  209(h)),  all  of  which  are 
agencies  with  large  scientific  staffs  similar 
to  those  of  the  technical  scientific  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  De- 
partment intends  each  year  to  request  Con- 
gress to  Include  in  the  Act  making  appro- 
priations to  the  Department,  a  provision  re- 
enacting  subsection  17(c). 

Section  6  of  this  bill  statutorily  embodies 
existing  departmental  policy  by  specifying 
that  the  Secretary  shall  charge  for  any  serv- 
ice performed  by  the  Bureau,  at  the  request 
of  another  government  agency,  to  comply 
with  any  statute  containing  a  provision 
which  specifically  names  the  Secretary  or  the 
Bureau  as  a  consultant  to  another  govern- 
ment agency,  or  calls  upon  the  Secretary  or 
the  Bureau  to  perform  or  cooperate  In  the 
performance  of  certain  activities  with.  for. 
or  on  behalf  of  another  government  agency, 
regardless  of  whether  the  statute  specifically 
requires  reimbursement  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Bureau  to  perform  such  service.  Section 
6  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  waive  any 
charge  where  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  is  such  that  the  Bureau  will  incur 
only  nominal  costs  in  performing  it.  Section 
6  specifies  that  costs  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  sutwectlon  12(e)  of  the 
Organic  Act  (15  U.S.C.  278b(e)).  Appendix 
m  lists  and  describes  eight  statutes  of  the 
type  covered  by  section  6. 

Appendix  I.  Statement  or  Goals  and  Objec- 
tives FOR  Basic  NBS  Phogbams  Under  the 
Organic   Act 

Subsection  2(a)  of  this  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  Btireau's  basic  activities  under  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1901.  as  amended  (Pub  L 
No.  5ft-177;  16  U.S.C.  271-278h).  the  Bureau's 
Organic  Act,  except  for  section  16  thereof 
(15  U.S.C.  278f).  This  Appendix  lists  and 
describes  those  programs  in  11  broad  cate- 
gories that  span  the  Bureau's  activities  in, 
measurement  science  and  technology.  These 
categories  are  Identical  with  those  set  out  in 
the  Presidents  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1981 
ThU  breakdown  Into  categories  together  with 
the  activities  of  the  Fire  Research  Center 
and  the  activities  and  programs  of  the  Bu- 
reau mandated  by  the  statutes  listed  in  sec- 
tion 3  and  described  in  the  Statement  of 
Purpose  and  Need  and  Appendix  n  and  the 
services  performed  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
for  other  agencies  covered  by  section  7  and 
described  in  the  Statement  of  Purpose  and 
Need  and  Appendix  ni,  represent  the  broad 
scope  of  NBS'  activities.  The  11  categories 
together  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  ac- 
tivities associated  therewith  follow. 

(1)  Physical  and  Chemical  Measurements 
and  Standards.  The  activities  of  the  Bureau 
under  this  category  fulfill  its  mandated  re- 
sponalbllUy  for  the  "cuBtody.  maintenance 


and  development  [and  dissemination)  of  the 
national  standards  of  measurements."  (Pub. 
L.  No.  56-177;  15  U.S.C.  272(a)).  These 
standards  constitute  a  base  measurement 
system  that  Is  maintained  at  a  level  of  ac- 
curacy sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  science, 
industry,  and  commerce,  and  to  enable  the 
U.S.  to  maintain  a  competitive  technology. 
Activities  under  this  category  include  the 
maintenance  of  the  scientific  competence  and 
experimental  facilities  necessary  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  standards,  measurement 
techniques,  reference  materials,  and  critical 
data  needed  as  a  central  basis  for  uniform 
measurements  In  optical,  ultraviolet,  plasma, 
and  ionizing  radiation.  This  central  basis  is 
essential  for  enabling  the  safe  and  effective 
application  of  these  types  of  radiation,  In 
science  and  Industry,  In  such  areas  as  nu- 
clear energy,  environmental  protection,  med- 
ical diagnostics  and  therapy,  industrial  proc- 
essing, and  radiation  protection  for  the  pub- 
lic. New  and  Improved  measurement  meth- 
ods and  standards  for  measuring  chemical 
composition  required  by  Industry  for  eco- 
nomic quality  control,  by  regulatory  agen- 
cies for  providing  a  sound  basis  for  monitor- 
ing and  setting  compliance  levels,  by  medi- 
cal laboratories  for  effleclent  and  accurate 
health  care  delivery,  by  scientific  research 
institutions,  and  by  other  standards  organi- 
zations are  developed  by  NBS  scientists. 
Areas  of  emphasis  for  these  programs  In- 
clude; (1)  the  maintenance  of  the  primary 
standards  of  frequency,  mass,  length,  tem- 
perature, and  voltage  to  ensure  that  NBS 
can  provide  measurements  that  are  accurate, 
uniform  and  stable  over  long  periods  of 
time,  and  appropriate  calibration  services  for 
a  network  of  Industrial,  scientific  and  gov- 
ernment Institutions;  (2)  the  development 
of  high  accuracy  measurement  methods  for 
analysis  of  drugs  and  compounds  in  blood 
serums;  and  (3)  the  development  of  im- 
proved standards  for  ultraviolet  optical 
measurements  to  characterize  solar  Irradia- 
tion levels. 

(2)  Materials  and  Thermodynamic  Meas- 
urements and  Standards.  The  goals  of  the 
activities  under  this  category  are  to:  (1) 
define  and  describe  the  properties  and  per- 
formance of  materials  and  the  behavior  of 
complex  chemical  systems  encountered  in 
materials  processing,  chemical  manufactur- 
ing, energy  conversion  and  the  environment; 
(2)  provide  the  Nation  with  a  central  basis 
for  uniform  and  accurate  physical  and 
chemical  measurements,  standards  and  data 
to  facilitate  and  assure  the  safe  and  eco- 
nomic use  of  materials,  the  design  of  op- 
timized process  facilities,  and  equity  In  the 
marketplace;  (3)  develop  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  physical  and  chemical 
processes  to  promote  technical  Innovation 
and  improve  industrial  productivity;  (4) 
characterize  the  basic  mechanisms  which 
limit  the  durability  of  materials  in  service; 
and  (5)  provide  test  methods  and  standards 
to  Improve  materials  performance  and  dura- 
bility. Objectives  Include:  (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  measurement  methods,  standards 
and  data  to  characterize  the  structure,  prop- 
erties, and  behavior  of  metals,  polymers, 
ceramics,  and  glasses,  which  lead  to  predic- 
tions about  the  performance  of  such  mate- 
rials In  service  and  to  controlling  processes 
tailoring  them  for  specific  end  uses;  and 
(2)  the  determination  and  reporting  of 
thermophyslcal  process  data,  transport 
properties,  equations  of  state,  and  atomic 
and  molecular  data  for  the  design  and  op- 
timization of  manufacturing  processes,  new 
applications  in  energy  conversion,  and  use 
In  science  and  new  technologies. 

(3)  Measurement  Assurance.  The  goals  of 
the  activities  under  this  category  are  to:  (i ) 
maintain  and  Improve  the  national  meas- 
urement system  which  dl.ssemlnates  uniform 
and  accurate  measmements  to  industry, 
science,  and  government  agencies;   (2)  sup- 


port that  system  with  training  and  consulta- 
tion as  appropriate;  (3)  assist  in  organizing 
effective  ways  of  dissemination  and  develop 
measurement  methods  for  maintaining  op- 
timum statistical  control  of  measurement 
systems;  and  (4)  establish  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  uniform  weighte  and  measurement 
laws,  regulations,  device  designs,  and  per- 
formance criteria.  The  national  measure- 
ment system  provides  government,  industry 
and  commerce  with  a  basis  for  establishing 
compatibility  of  products,  increased  produc- 
tivity, equity  In  trade,  and  a  competitive 
U.S.  position  in  the  world  market.  Emphasis 
Is  placed  on  the  development  of  continuous 
measurement  assurance  programs  which  as- 
sure traceabllity  of  measurements  through 
commercial  calibration  laboratories  or  pub- 
lic laboratories  to  NBS.  The  coordination  of 
staff  participation  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional measurement  standards  activities  is 
also  emphasized  to  promote  efficient  produc- 
tion, fair  regulation  and  control,  and  a  strong 
international  market  position  for  U.S. 
industry. 

(4)  Applied  Measurement.  The  goals  of  the 
activities  under  this  category  are  to:  (1) 
meet  specific  national  needs  for  measurement 
and  data  services  through  development  and 
operation  of  multldiscipllnary  activities 
which  optimize  the  use  of  all  NBS  technical 
resources;  (2)  coordinate  the  planning  and 
dissemination  of  results  of  these  activities 
with  users  In  Industry,  universities,  and 
other  Federal  agencies;  and  (3)  continually 
assess  developing  national  needs  for  meas- 
urement and  data  services.  Objectives  of  the 
program  include:  developing  standards, 
measurement  methods,  and  testing  proce- 
dures to  provide  the  measurement  basis  for 
nondestructive  evaluation  techniques  needed 
to  Improve  manufacturing  productivity  and 
safety  assessments  of  structures  and  con- 
sumer goods;  developing  the  measurement 
research  basis  required  to  quantify  and  mon- 
itor air  and  water  pollutant  levels;  develop- 
ing measurement  methods  and  procedures 
required  for  the  characterization,  production, 
and  certification  of  standard  reference  ma- 
terials; and  developing  test  procedures  and 
guidelines  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  physical 
and  chemical  specification  and  classification 
of  materials  recovered  from  the  Nation's 
waste  stream. 

(5)  Engineering  Standards.  Major  goals  of 
the  activities  under  this  category  are  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
U.S.  economy  and  the  International  competi- 
tive position  of  U.S.  industry,  trade  and 
commerce.  To  these  ends,  the  optimum  de- 
velopment and  use  of  voluntary  engineering 
standards  is  promoted  through  technical 
contributions,  standards  information  serv- 
ices, and  standards  research  and  analysis  pro- 
grams. Other  major  goals  are  to  contribute  to 
equity  in  the  marketplace  and  to  public 
health  and  safety  by  providing  technical  cri- 
teria and  administrative  mechanisms  for 
evaluating  the  competence  and  adequacy  of 
testing  laboratories  Involved  In  commerce 
and  regulation.  Activities  Include  the  overall 
management,  planning,  policy  development, 
and  coordination  for  domestic  engineering 
standards  information  and  serving  as  an  ob- 
jective body  which  contributes  to  the  tech- 
nical base  on  which  private  and  government 
standards-writing  organizations  dep?nd. 
NBS  provides  liaison,  administrative  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  development  of 
interagency  standards  policy  and  programs 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  DOC  National  Vol- 
untary Laboratory  Accreditation  Program. 
NBS  also  operates  standards  information 
services  which  provide  standards  informa- 
tion, metric  Information,  and  information 
related  to  domestic  and  international  stand- 
ards participation  by  NBS  staff  members. 

(6)  Safety  Performance  Engineering  Re- 
search. The  goal  of  the  activities  under  this 
category  is  to  provide  government  agencies 


and  the  private  sector  with  engineering  re- 
search, measurement  technology,  technical 
Information,  and  performance  criteria  essen- 
tial to  increasing  the  safety  and  perform- 
ance of  buildings  and  consumer  products 
and  to  the  more  efficient  use  of  energy  and 
materials.  Activities  emphasize  development 
of  building  design  criteria  for  Improved 
structural  reliability  and  for  reduction  of 
hazards  associated  with  natural  events,  such 
as  earthquakes  and  extreme  winds;  estab- 
lishment of  test  methods  and  measurement 
techniques  for  determining  the  strength  and 
durability  of  structures,  building  compo- 
nents and  materials;  Improvement  of  the 
energy  efficiency  and  sensory  environment  of 
buildings  through  research  Into  the  per- 
formance of  thermal  and  mechanical  sys- 
tems, building  envelopes,  and  illumination 
and  service  systems;  provision  of  the  tech- 
nical base  for  assessing  product  hazards  and 
developing  safety  regulations;  and  develop- 
ment of  measurement  techniques,  test  meth- 
ods, and  efficiency  targets  for  reducing  ap- 
pliance energy  use. 

(7)  Technical  Support  to  Industrial  Pro- 
ductivity. The  goal  of  the  activities  under 
this  category  is  to  contribute  to  national  eco- 
nomic well-being,  equitable  regulations,  and 
maintenance  of  U.S.  leadership  in  technology 
by  providing  a  te'-hn'cal  and  measurement 
base  and  methods  for  encouraging  tech- 
nological innovation  by  Industry.  Improve- 
ment of  the  U.S.  competitive  position  In  in- 
ternational markets  and  real  growth  In  man- 
ufacturing productivity  are  expected  out- 
growths of  such  innovation.  Activities  in- 
clude: providing  national  reference  stand- 
ards and  engineering  measurement  trace- 
ability  for  electronic  devices  and  Instru- 
ments and  electrical  materials;  providing 
measurement  and  test  methods,  data  and 
standards  for  the  characterization  of  elec- 
tronic devices  and  for  the  materials,  proc- 
esses and  equipment  used  in  their  manu- 
facture; providing  the  theoretical  and  em- 
pirical foundation  for  characterization  of 
nonionizing  electromagnetic  radiation  and 
assessing  its  effects;  maintaining  and  de- 
veloping national  reference  standards  for 
practical  electrical  units  derived  from  the 
basic  units;  providing  engineering  measure- 
ments of  force  and  dimension  (both  static 
and  dynamic),  measurements  and  character- 
ization of  surface  finish,  characterization 
of  static  and  dynamic  machine  errors,  en- 
gineering measurements  and  procedures  for 
on-line  inspection  and  quality  control  and 
automatic  control  of  discrete  mechanical 
processes;  providing  technical  data,  instru- 
mentation, models,  continuous  process  con- 
trol technology  and  measurement  services  in 
fluid  mechanics,  fluid  quantity  determina- 
tion, and  flow  properties  to  Industry  and 
Government;  and  providing  technical  Infor- 
mation, engineering  standards,  performance 
evaluation  methods,  and  base  technology  for 
thermal  processes  such  as  heating,  boiling, 
drying,  smelting,  power  generation,  cryo- 
genics, and  heat  recovery. 

(8)  Mathematical  Sciences.  The  goal  of  the 
activities  under  this  category  is  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  engineering  and  scientific 
problems  at  NBS  by  providing  Improved 
mathematical  and  computer  science  com- 
petence and  methods  to  enhance  the  ac- 
curacy, reliability,  and  integrity  of  experi- 
ments and  research  data.  The  entire  NBS 
research  effort  is  benefited  since  NBS  meas- 
urement and  materials  characterization  ac- 
tivities require  use  of  sophisticated  and 
powerful  mathematical  and  statistical  tech- 
niques to  achieve  required  accuracies  and 
precision.  Many  of  the  mathematical  tech- 
niques needed  by  the  NBS  staff  are  also 
needed  by  other  Federal  agencies  and  by 
many  private  technical  organizations.  In- 
cluding universities.  The  results  of  NBS' 
mathematical  activities  are  of  wide  interest 
and  are   widely  utilized   outside  NBS.   Ob- 
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Jectives  Include:  ensuring  that  the  most 
advanced  and  appropriate  mathematical 
and  statistical  procedures  are  used  In  NBS 
technical  programs;  promoting  the  use  of 
effective  statistical  techniques  for  planning, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  experiments 
and  data  collection  programs;  evaluating 
and  validating  the  efficiency,  accuracy,  and 
precision  of  algorithms  both  for  numerical 
calculation  and  for  mini-  and  micro-proc- 
essor based  scientific  Instrumentation;  en- 
hancing the  interpretation  of  measurement 
results  by  Improving  the  description  and  In- 
terpretation of  physical  system  models  by  de- 
veloping, acquiring,  and  validating  mathe- 
matical techniques  and  software;  and  facili- 
tating the  use  of  more  sophisticated  scien- 
tific theory  by  Installing  and  using  soft- 
ware systems,  processors,  languages,  and  al- 
gorithms. 

(9)  Computer  Sciences  and  Technology. 
The  goals  of  the  activities  under  this  cate- 
gory are  to:  (1)  develop  needed  Federal  au- 
tomatic data  processing  (ADP)  standards 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  increased 
economies  through  more  competitive  Fed- 
eral ADP  procurement  practices  and  Im- 
proved ADP  utilization  by  Federal  agencies; 
(2)  perform  cost-benefit  analyses  to  priori- 
tize these  standards-making  activities  and 
optimize  the  program's  effectiveness;  (3) 
conduct  technology  forecasts  to  guide  NBS 
and  Federal  ADP  management  planning;  and 
(4)  establish  and  operate  a  mechanism  for 
reporting  agencies'  compliance  with  manda- 
tory standards.  Fifty  standards  are  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  within  five  years.  These 
standards  are  expected  to  result  in  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  on  the  order  of  $440 
million  per  year.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
government  will  achieve  cost  savings  on  the 
order  of  $60  million  per  year  through  the 
competitive  procurement  of  computer  system 
and  network  hardware,  software,  and  serv- 
ices; of  $15  million  per  year  through  In- 
creased efHcIency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
application,  use,  and  operation  of  Federal 
ADP  equipment;  of  $250  million  annuaUy 
through  a  reduced  level  of  effort  and  costs 
associated  with  converting  software  and  data 
from  one  computer  system  to  another-  of 
$75  million  annually  in  more  foolproof  op- 
eration of  Federal  computer  systems;  and 
of  $40  million  annually  through  reduced 
costs  of  developing  and  using  computerized 
models. 

(10)  Maintenance  of  Technical  Compe- 
tence. Goals  Include  establishing  and  main- 
taining areas  of  excellence  within  the  NBS 
mission  through  long-term  experimental  or 
theoretical  efforte  In  science  and  technology- 
providing  a  program  plan,  in  the  context  of 
a  long-term  mission  and  philosophy,  to 
establish  an  understanding  of  appropriate 
NBS  contributions  to  national  objectives  and 
of  the  specific  needs  of  the  users  of  NBS 
outputs,  and  to  conduct  evaluations  of  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  of  NBS  pro- 
grams; and  providing  promising  scientists 
and  engineers  from  Industry  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  NBS  research  pro- 
grams in  the  various  branches  of  physical, 
engineering,  and  mathematical  sciences.  Ob- 
jectives include  ensuring  that  NBS  has  the 
underlying  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it. 
This  is  accomplished  by  creating  areas  of 
excellence  that  will  strengthen  the  scientific 
and  technical  foundation  of  current  pro- 
grams, and  by  preparing  foundations  for 
planned  new  programs  to  be  undertaken  in 
response  to  changing  national  needs.  Other 
objectives  include  assuring  optimum  use  of 
NBS  resources  in  carrying  out  NBS"  primary 
statutory  responsibility  to  provide  measure- 
ment and  standards-related  services  to  the 
technical  community  by  establishing  appro- 
priate Bureau  priorities.  A  Research  Asso- 
ciate Program  selects  candidates  from  Indus- 
try who  can.  by  their  creative  Interaction 


with  NBS  staff,  enhance  NBS  competence  In 
areas  that  need  building  or  strengthening,  as 
well  as  enhance  their  own  personal  growth 
and  the  competence  of  their  sponsoring 
organizations. 

(11)  Capital  Transfers  and  Pacilltles — 
Goals  are  to  modify  and  add  to  existing  NBS 
facilities  in  order  to  accommodate  ongoing 
and  new  programs,  as  provided  for  In  sec- 
tions 14  and  15  of  the  Organic  Act  (15  VS.C. 
278d  and  278e)  and  to  ensure  a  sufficient  re- 
volving fund  for  investment  In  general 
equipment  and  Inventories  of  standard  ref- 
erence materials  to  be  offered  for  sale.  Em- 
phasis is  given  to :  ( 1 )  providing  minor  Im- 
provements and  modifications  to  facilities 
in  order  to  ensure  maximum  usefulness  of 
existing  laboratories  and  other  buildings;  (2) 
providing  new  construction  and  major  mod- 
ifications to  existing  buildings  In  order  to 
ensure     up-to-date    scientific     laboratories; 

(3)  providing  special  equipment  and  facili- 
ties for  ongoing  and  new  NBS  programs;  and 

(4)  providing  a  sufficient  permanent  capital 
base  for  investment  In  needed  general  equip- 
ment and  standard  reference  material 
inventories. 

Subsection  2(b)  of  this  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  Bureau's  Fire  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing activities.  The  purpose  of  these  activities 
is  to  develop  the  technical  base  necessary  to 
support  a  national  goal  of  reducing  fire  losses 
by  50  percent  within  the  next  generation. 
Objectives  of  the  program  include:  reducing 
the  number  of  sustained  ignitions  in  the  en- 
vironment by  providing  the  technical  basis 
for  selecting  proper  materials,  controlling 
design  of  common  ignition  sources,  and  de- 
terring arson:  reducing  the  spread  and 
growth  of  a  fire  and  its  combustion  products 
(given  a  sustained  ignition)  by  developing 
improved  criteria  for  materials  selection,  new 
or  Improved  design  concepts  and  modeling 
techniques;  Improving  the  probability  of  ar- 
resting fires  at  an  early  stage  through  the 
development  of  improved  methods  for  auto- 
matic detection  and  suppression  and  by  de- 
signing methodologies  for  their  use;  and  pro- 
viding protection  for  people  In  a  building  fire 
through  development  of  technical  bases  and 
criteria  for  Improving  alarm,  communication, 
escape,  and  rescue  systems. 

Both  laboratory  and  theoretical  work  on 
ignition  and  fire  spread  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  role  in  smoke  and  toxic  gas 
development  are  applied  in  developing  the 
basic  knowledge  of  fire  and  its  products  of 
combustion  which  is  needed  to  generate  im- 
proved fire  safety  measures.  This  funda- 
mental work,  for  which  a  portion  of  the 
funds  are  transferred  from  the  United  States 
Fire  Administration,  provides  the  foundation 
for  test  methods,  standards,  design  specifica- 
tions, and  recommended  practices  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Fire  Administration,  vari- 
ous voluntary  standards-writing  organiza- 
tions, mandatory  standards-writing  groups 
in  Federal  agencies,  model  code  groups,  and 
State  and  local  authorities.  This  work  also 
has  wide  applicability  to  arson  detection:  to 
the  fire  safety  of  consumer  products,  build- 
ing construction,  and  furnishings;  and  to 
fire  control  systems  and  cost/benefit  evalua- 
tion of  fire-safe  building  design  alternatives. 
Examples  of  specific  activities  are  develop- 
ment of  toxicity  screening  test  protocol  to 
be  submitted  to  consensus  standutls  bodies: 
publication  of  a  room  fire  growth  model  con- 
cept in  which  contributing  components  are 
identified  in  order  of  importance  to  first 
severity;  and  Investigation  of  the  mecha- 
nisms of  soot  (smoke)  formation  and  pos- 
sible methods  for  Its  control. 

Appendix  n.  Goals  and  Statos  op  NBS  Pro- 
grams Under  the  Statutes  Listed  in  Sec- 
tion 3 
Subsection  3(a)  (1)— Subsection  111(f)  of 

the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
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Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  TT.S.C. 
759(f) ).  By  the  Act  of  October  30.  1965  (Pub. 
L.  No.  89-306)  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "Brooks  Act",  section  111  was  added 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
769).  Subsection  (f)  of  section  111  (40  U.S.C. 
759(f))  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce "to  provide  agencies,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  .  .  .  with  scien- 
tific and  technological  advisory  services  re- 
latlhg  to  automatic  data  processing  and  re- 
lated systems,  and  ...  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  President  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  uniform  Federal  auto- 
matic data  processing  standards."  It  further 
authorizes  the  Secretary  "to  undertake  neces- 
sary research  in  the  sciences  and  technologies 
of  automatic  data  processing  computer  and 
related  systems  .  .  ."  By  Executive  Order  No. 
11717,  dated  May  9.  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  was  delegated  all  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  Crovemment-wlde 
automatic  data  processing  standards,  includ- 
ing the  President's  function  of  approving 
standards  pursuant  to  subsection  111(f)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
759(f)  (2) ).  The  responsibility  for  implemen- 
tation of  these  provisions  has  been  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Bureau. 

Through  its  Institute  for  Computer 
Sciences  and  Tectmology,  NBS  develops  and 
issues  Federal  automatic  data  processing 
(ADP)  standards,  provides  scientific  and 
technical  advisory  services  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  performs  related  computer  science 
research.  The  activities  are  alined  toward 
Improving  the  productivity  and  economy  of 
Federal  government  operations  through  more 
efficient  procurement  and  more  effective 
utilization  of  computer  resources. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Brooks  Act,  NBS 
has  developed  and  issued  41  Federal  Informa- 
tion Processing  Standards,  16  guidelines  for 
ADP  practices  and  procedures,  and  6  Informa- 
tion guides  to  the  standards  program:  Stand- 
ards and  guidelines  are  directed  toward  re- 
ducing unnecessary  expenses  In  the  Federal 
government's  computer  hardware  and  soft- 
ware sjrstems.  and  toward  Improving  Informa- 
tion Interchange.  Also  advisory  service  proj- 
ects addressing  a  broad  spectrum  of  com- 
puter-related problems  have  been  completed 
for  other  Federal  agencies,  and  several  hun- 
dred research  reports  and  other  guidance 
documents  have  been  published. 

NBS'  current  program  focuses  on  improv- 
ing efficiency  and  reducing  the  costs,  which 
are  estimated  to  be  between  $4  and  «10  bil- 
lion annually,  of  the  government's  ADP  ac- 
tivities. Selected  for  top  priority  development 
are  five  families  of  standards  that  address 
critical  high  cost  problem  areas:  (1)  high 
level  programming  languages:  (2)  software 
quality  control:  (3)  computer  system  and 
network  interfaces:  (4)  database  manage- 
ment system;  and  (5)  computer  security  and 
risk  management. 

Subsection  3(a)  (2) — Subsectlons5  (d)  and 
(e),  8  and  9(a)  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (FPLA)  (Pub.  L.  No.  89-755: 
15  U.S.C.  1454  (d)  and  (e),  1457  and  1468 
(a)).  Subsection  5(d)  requires  that 
"Iwlhenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  there  is  undue  proliferation  of 
the  weights,  measures,  or  quantities  in  .  .  . 
consumer  commodity  .  .  .  and  such  undue 
proliferation  impairs  the  reasonable  ability 
of  consumers  to  make  value  comparisons  .  .  . 
he  shall  request  manufacturers  ...  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  a  voluntary 
product  standard  .  .  .  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449. 
as  amended:  16  U.S.C.  272)."  Responsibility 
for  Implementation  of  this  directive  has  been 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
NBS.  Over  the  past  ten  years.  NBS  has  repro- 
grammed  approximately  $1,000,000  from  its 


base  of  direct  appropriations  to  carry  out 
this  FPLA  activity.  In  that  time,  60  package 
quantity  standards  for  commodities  deter- 
mined to  be  most  in  need  of  attention  have 
been  established.  As  a  result,  manufacturers 
have  agreed  to  100  percent  compliance  with 
voluntary  packaging  standards  for  a  majority 
of  the  products  identified  by  NBS.  In  addi- 
tion, NBS  has  worked  with  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures  to  develop 
the  Model  State  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Regulation  which  has  now  been  adopted  by 
35  states.  This  model  regulation  contributes 
to  the  effective  regulation  of  all  goods  sub- 
ject to  the  Act,  while  still  providing  for  con- 
trol over  those  packaged  goods  which  are  not 
subject  to  FPLA.  Current  NBS  program  em- 
phasis is  directed  to  resolving  potential 
problems  in  package  labeling,  on  conversion 
to  the  metric  system,  and  on  nonuniformity 
conflicts  between  Federal  and  state  consumer 
product  regulations. 

Subsection  3(a)(3) — Subsection  383(c)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA).  as  amended  (Pub.  L.  No.  94-163:  42 
use.  6363(c)).  Subsection  383(c)  provides 
that  "the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  shall 
develop  test  procedures  for  the  determination 
of  substantial  equivalency  of  re -refined  or 
otherwise  processed  used  oil  .  .  .  with  new 
oil  .  .  .  ."  In  July  1976,  in  response  to  this 
mandate,  NBS  established  a  Recycled  Oil  Pro- 
gram In  the  Office  of  Recycled  Materials  of 
Its  National  Measurement  Laboratory.  This 
program  develops  test  procedures  and  stand- 
ards for  determining  the  equivalency  (rela- 
tive to  virgin  oil)  of  re-refined  oils  so  as  to 
provide  the  basis  for  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC)  rules  with  regard  to  test  pro- 
cedures and  labeling  standards  used  in  in- 
dustry for  recycled  oil.  The  Inadequacy  of 
current  test  and  labeling  procedures  has 
severely  limited  the  use  of  these  recycled  oil 
products.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  used  oil  are  dumped  or  burned 
in  environmentally  unacceptable  ways  each 
year.  Successful  recycling  of  such  oils  would 
therefore  not  only  conserve  petroleum  re- 
sources, but  would  also  reduce  environmental 
pollution.  Many  states  are  planning  or  imple- 
menting recycling  programs,  and  reliable  test 
procedures  are  urgently  needed  to  assure  the 
quality  of  re-refined  oil  and  thereby  the  in- 
creased use  of  re-refined  oil  products  in  the 
marketplace. 

In  November,  1978,  NBS  transmitted  to  the 
FTC  test  procedures  for  evaluation  of  recyled 
oils  to  be  used  as  fuel,  particularly  as  furnace 
fuel.  NBS  is  now  concentrating  on  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  test  procedures  and 
standards  for  evaluating  recycled  oils  for 
other  end  uses.  I.e.,  for  engine  lubrication, 
hydraulic  use,   industrial   use,  etc. 

Subsection  3(a)  (4) — Section  5002  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (42 
use.  6962).  Section  2  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  (Pub.  L. 
No.  94-680.  42  U.S.C.  6901-6987)  amended,  re- 
organized and  expanded  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  89-272).  Section  6002 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended 
(42  use.  6962),  provides  that  "(tlhe  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  .  .  .  shall  .  .  . 
publish  guidelines  for  the  development  of 
specifications  for  the  classification  of  mate- 
rials recovered  from  waste  which  were 
destined  for  disposal." 

Attainment  of  satisfactory  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  solid  waste  disposal  Is  a  high 
priority  of  mcst  state  and  local  officials.  This 
Is  not  surprising  considering  that  approxi- 
mately 150  million  tons  per  year  of  municipal 
solid  waste  are  generated  in  the  United 
States.  Currently,  over  93  percent  of  this 
waste  Is  disposed  by  open  dumping,  "sani- 
tary" landfllllng,  incineration,  or  ocean 
dumping.  In  many  cases,  these  are  environ- 
mentally unsound  methods.  Alternatives  to 


land  disposal  methods  must  be  found  since 
many  cities  in  the  U.S.  will  run  out  of  suit- 
able solid  waste  disposal  sites  by  1983.  By 
separating  the  metals,  glass,  and  organic 
fractions  of  principal  solid  waste  from  each 
other,  a  sensible  and  potentially  marketable 
set  of  commodities  is  obtained  leaving  a  sub- 
stantially reduced  volume  to  dispose  of. 

The  current  program  emphasis  is  directed 
toward  developing  specifications  for  the 
characterization  of  recovered  materials,  the 
evaluation  of  existing,  proposed,  and/or  re- 
quired specifications  for  these  materials,  and 
the  establishment  of  guidelines  for  such  spe- 
cifications. Recovered  materials  will  be  clas- 
sified based  on  the  available  data  concerning 
existing  and  potential  applications  for  such 
materials.  This  will  be  accomplished  through 
clcse  interaction  with  both  recyclers  and 
manufacturers,  other  government  agencies, 
industrial  associations  and  potential  con- 
sumers of  the  recovered  materials.  The  sec- 
tion 5002  program  plan  also  Includes  an 
investigation  of  the  quality  and  uniformity 
of  the  classified  recovered  materials  produced 
by  various  recovery  methods  and  a  correla- 
tion of  the  results  with  market  needs.  Exist- 
ing standards  and  specifications  for  virgin 
materials  will  be  reviewed  and  their  appli- 
cability to  the  recovered  materials  in  the 
marketplace  will  be  determined.  This  review 
will  be  carried  out  In  conjunction  with  vari- 
ous standards  setting  organizations.  Industry 
and  government.  In  those  areas  where  virgin 
material  standards  and  specifications  cannot 
be  applied  to  recovered  materials,  NBS  will 
begin  work  to  develop  guidelines  for  new 
standards  specifications,  test  methods  and 
procedures  for  such  recovered  materials  for 
the  marketplace.  Finally,  NBS  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  appropriate  standards  set- 
ting organizations  to  encourage  the  publica- 
tion, promulgation  and  updating  of 
standards  for  recovered  materials  to  meet 
market  needs  in  government  and  Industry, 
and  with  recyclers,  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers to  encourage  the  adoption  and  use  of 
these  material  standards  in  the  commerce  of 
the  nation. 

Subsection  3(a)  (5)— Subsection  5(d)  of 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  (Pub.  L.  No.  95-124;  42  U.S.C.  7704(d)). 
Subsection  5(d)  requires  that  " | in )  assigning 
the  role  and  responsibility  of  Federal  De- 
partments .  .  .  the  President  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate Include  . . .  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  .  .  ."  The  Act  mandated  the  de- 
velopment of  a  National  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Program.  A  report  on  this  pro- 
gram, which  was  forwarded  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  in  June,  1978,  contains  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  developing  haz- 
ards reduction  measures  and  establishes  the 
roles  for  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
and  the  private  sector.  Under  this  program, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  required 
to  "  ( 1 )  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
other  Federal  agencies  (particularly  those 
involved  in  research),  the  National  Institute 
of  Building  Sciences,  professional  organiza- 
tions, model  code  groups,  and  state  and  local 
building  departments,  In  continuing  the  de- 
velopment, testing  and  Improvement  of 
model  seismic  design  and  construction  pro- 
visions suitable  for  Incorporation  in  local 
codes,  standards  and  practices,  [and]  (2) 
[conduct]  research  on  performance  criteria 
and  supporting  measurement  technology  for 
earthquake  resistant  construction."  (Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Program  Imple- 
mentation Plan.  p.  23.)  Program  Implemen- 
tation plans  are  being  developed  by  NBS 
managers  for  NBS  activities  under  the  Presl- 
dents  Earthquake  Hazards  Prevention  Pro- 
gram. 

Subsection  3(a)  (6)— Title  IV  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979.  (Pub.  L.  No.  96-39; 
19   U.S.C.   2531-2573).   The   purpose   of  the 
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Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  Is  to  approve 
and  implement  the  trade  agreements  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Tiade  Act  of  1974  (Pub. 
L.  No.  93-618;  19  U.S.C.  2101-2487)  and  to 
foster  and  promote  the  growth  and  main- 
tenance of  an  open  world  trading  system. 
Title  IV,  Technical  Barriers  to  Trade  (Stand- 
ards) ,  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
deals  with  Federal  standards-related  activ- 
ities and  establishes  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  a  Standards  Information  Cen- 
ter. The  Center  is  to  serve  as  the  central  na- 
tional collection  facility  for  Information  re- 
lating to  standards,  certification  systems, 
and  standards-related  activities.  Under  the 
Statements  of  Administrative  Action  for  The 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  (H.R.  Doc.  No. 
153,  96th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  pt.  II,  at  481,  487- 
490  (1979) ) ,  NBS  is  specified  as  the  location 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  Cen- 
ter. The  Statements  of  Administrative  Action 
call  for  the  NBS  Standards  Information  Cen- 
ter to:  serve  as  the  inquiry  point  for  all  in- 
formation on  Federal  standards-related  ac- 
tivities; have  In  Its  collection  one  copy  of  all 
title,  text  and  applicable  rules  of  all  Inter- 
national. Federal,  state  and  private  stand- 
ards and  certification  systems:  review  the 
Federal  Register  for  proposed  federal  stand- 
ards-related activities:  maintain  and  review 
Information  on  all  standards-related  activ- 
ities; respond  to  all  Inquiries  on  standards- 
related  activities;  provide  copies  of  Inter- 
national, Federal,  state  and  private  stand- 
ards and  certification  systenas  information 
for  a  reasonable  fee,  etc. 

It  is  also  expected  that  NBS  will  be  called 
upon  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries  as  specified  in  section  II 
of  the  Agreement  on  Technical  Barriers  to 
Trade  (H.R.  Doc.  No.  153,  96th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  pt.  I,  at  229). 

Subsection  3(b) — Environmental  Measure- 
ment Sciences.  Reliable  environmental  meas- 
urement systems  are  essential  In  order  to: 
( 1)  aid  In  planning  and  Implementing  pollu- 
tion abatement  actions:  (2)  allow  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  to  enforce  environmental 
regulations  In  an  equitable  manner;  (3)  pro- 
vide an  adequate  data  base  for  balancing 
environmental,  energy,  and  economic  goals; 
(4)  aid  in  improving  pollution  abatement 
technology  where  deficiencies  are  found  to 
exist;  and  (6)  determine  whether  apparent 
variations  are  significant  or  are  within  sta- 
tistical measurement  errors. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (Pub.  L. 
No.  95-500;  33  U.S.C.  1251-1376),  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  93-523; 
42  use.  300f-300J-10),  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  7401-7642),  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  94-469;  16  U.S.C. 
2601-2629),  the  National  Climate  Program 
Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  95-367;  15  U.S.C.  2901- 
2908),  and  the  National  Ocean  Pollution  Re- 
search and  Development  and  Monitoring 
Planning  Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  95-273;  33  U.S.C. 
1701-1709)  has  resulted  in  a  large  Increase  In 
governmental  and  Industrial  activity  related 
to  measurements  for  long-term  morUtoring 
of  pollution  levels  over  wide  geographic  areas. 
These  measurements  require  accurate  meas- 
urement methods,  standards,  and  data  for 
use  by  Federal,  state  and  local  government 
agencies,  by  companies  discharging  waste 
into  the  air  and  water,  and  by  consiUtants 
and  private  laboratories.  The  role  of  NBS  Is 
to  provide  the  basis  for  assessing  present 
accuracy  and  for  achieving  greater  accuracy 
In  the  methods  used  for  monitoring  poUut- 
ante.  NBS  activities  Include  studies  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  toxic 
chemicals  to  model  and  assess  the  fate  and 
persistence  as  well  as  the  pathways  of  toxic 
materials  as  they  move  from  the  natural 
environment  to  the  food  chain. 

The  appropriation  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion 3(b)  of  this  bill  allows  NBS  to  maintain 
to  some  degree  the  experUse  required  to  meet 


the  needs  of  such  Federal  agencies  as  t^e 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  various  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  U.S.  industry.  The  program's 
effort  In  directly  providing  measurement 
standards  for  monitoring  environmental  pol- 
lutants Is  supported  by  EPA. 

Subsection  3(c) — The  Standard  Reference 
Data  (SRD)  Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  90-396;  15 
U.S.C.  290-290f.  The  SRD  Act  declared  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  make  critically 
evaluated  reference  data  readily  available  to 
scientists,  engineers,  and  the  general  public. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  SRD  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  assigned  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publi- 
cation and  dissemination  of  standard  refer- 
ence data. 

The  obectlve  of  the  activities  conducted 
under  the  SRD  Act  Is  to  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  research,  development,  and  en- 
gineering design  by  providing  critically  eval- 
uated data  on  properties  of  materials  needed 
by  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  United 
States.  The  program  Is  designed  to  retrieve 
the  useful  data  from  the  half-million  or 
more  scientific  papers  and  reports  published 
annually  throughout  the  world;  to  evaluate 
these  data  and  select  reliable  values;  and  to 
make  the  results  available  in  a  convenient 
reference  form.  In  this  way  costly  design 
mistakes  are  prevented,  the  need  for  over- 
design  Is  reduced,  and  the  expensive  repeti- 
tion of  measurements  is  avoided.  Thus,  the 
program  serves  as  an  Interface  between 
laboratory  measurements  of  physical  and 
chemical  properties  and  the  application  of 
the  resulting  data  to  the  solution  of  a  wide 
variety  of  problems. 

Since  passage  of  the  SRD  Act  in  1968,  the 
NBS  has  established  over  twenty  continuing 
data  centers  and  supports  a  number  of  other 
data  evaluation  projects.  These  are  Inte- 
grated Into  a  system  under  which  data  are 
retrieved,  evaluated,  and  prepared  for  pub- 
lication on  a  regular  schedule.  The  total  out- 
put of  data  consists  of  over  200  data  com- 
pilations covering  about  80  distinct  physical 
properties  and  over  40,000  different  sub- 
stances. A  number  of  bibliographies.  Indexes, 
and  directories  of  data  sources  have  also  been 
published. 

The  Journal  of  Physical  and  Chemical 
Reference  Data,  created  in  1972  under  the 
authority  of  the  SRD  Act,  is  now  a  well- 
established  source  of  authoritative  data  for 
the  U.S.  technical  community.  Most  of  the 
major  technical  libraries  In  the  U.S.  sub- 
scribe to  this  basic  reference  source,  and 
thousands  of  individual  scientists  and  en- 
gineers have  purchased  data  compilations 
which  appear  in  it. 

The  SRD  program  is  a  decentralized  one, 
with  the  evaluation  of  data  conducted  by 
specialized  groups  and  Individual  experts 
throughout  the  country.  The  various  data 
centers  and  other  projects  are  located  In 
universities.  Industrial  laboratories,  and  re- 
search Institutes,  as  well  as  In  the  technical 
divisions  of  NBS.  The  program  management 
Is  provided  by  the  Office  of  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  at  NBS.  In  addition,  this  Office 
coordinates  with  other  government  agencies 
and  private  groups  engaged  In  data  activi- 
ties and  with  other  countries  and  Interna- 
tional organizations  that  have  active  data 
programs.  An  important  objective  of  the 
Office  is  to  maximize  the  utility  of  foreign 
data  programs  to  U.S.  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Many  new  needs  for  evaluated  data  bases 
have  become  evident,  especially  those  grow- 
ing out  of  the  national  concern  for  problems 
of  energy,  environmental  quality,  and  ma- 
terials shortages.  The  growing  attention  to 


the  prediction  of  long-term  effects  of  new 
technology  has  highlighted  the  importance 
of  standardized,  reliable  data  bases  for  input 
to  modeling  calculations.  Using  the  resourcea 
developed  over  a  number  of  years,  the  SRD 
program  has  been  able  to  respond  quickly 
to  many  of  these  needs.  Programmatic 
changes  have  been  effected  which  focus  the 
effort  more  directly  on  such  national  prob- 
lem areas. 

The  program  must  be  a  dynamic  one, 
since  large  amounts  of  new  experimental 
data  are  generated  each  year,  and  new  needs 
are  constantly  emerging.  The  new  measure- 
ments must  be  evaluated  and  incorporated 
into  the  system  in  order  to  provide  up-to- 
date  reference  tables.  New  needs  require  re- 
packaging of  data  in  different  formats  and 
frequently  lead  to  more  strenuous  require- 
ments on  accuracy.  A  continuing  program  of 
this  nature  is  an  essential  resource  for 
American  science  and  technology  In  solv- 
ing the  Nation's  technological  problems. 

Appendix  ni.  Status  of  NBS  Pbograms  Under 
THE  Statutes  Listed  in  Section  6 

Section  6  of  this  bill  statutorily  embodies 
existing  departmental  policy  by  specifying 
that  the  Secretary  shall  charge  for  any  serv- 
ice performed  by  the  Bureau  to  comply  with 
any  statute  containing  a  provision  which 
specifically  names  the  Secretary  or  the  Bu- 
reau as  a  consultant  to  another  government 
agency,  or  calls  upon  the  Secretary  or  the 
Bureau  to  perform  or  cooperate  In  the  per- 
formance of  certain  activities  with,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  another  government  agency,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  statute  specifically 
requires  reimbursement  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Bureau  to  perform  such  service.  Section 
6  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  waive  any 
charge  where  the  service  rendered  by  the  Bu- 
reau Is  such  that  the  Bureau  will  incur  only 
nominal  costs  In  performing  It.  Section  6 
specifies  that  costs  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  12(e)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  (15  U.S.C.  278b(e) ). 

This  Appendix  lists  eight  statutes  which 
are  examples  of  the  types  covered  by  section 
6.  In  these  acts  Congress  has  explicitly  pro- 
vided that  NBS  expertise  is  to  be  available  to 
assist  other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out 
programs  mandated  in  the  Acts.  This  Appen- 
dix describes  the  programs  and  activities 
conducted  by  NBS  to  respond  to  these 
statutes. 

Subsection  6(b)(1) — Subsections  323(a) 
(2).  323(a)(5),  and  32S(a)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (EPCA),  as 
amended  (Pub.  L.  No.  94-163;  42  U.S.C.  6293 
and  6295(a) ) .  Subsection  323(a)  (2)  of  EPCA 
states  in  relevant  part  that  "(the  Secretary 
of  Energy)  shall  direct  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  develop  test  procedures  for 
the  determination  of  .  .  .  |the|  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  of  [thirteen  specified 
home  appliances]  .  .  .  and  ...  at  least  one 
other  useful  measure  of  energy  consumption. 
..."  Subsection  323(a)  (6)  In  relevant  part 
states  that  "the  (Secretary  of  Energy)  may 
.  .  .  direct  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  develop  .  .  .  proposed  test  procedures  for 
[other  home  appliances  as  he  may  specify). 
.  .  ."  Under  subsection  323(a)(2)  NBS  has 
developed  test  procedures  for  the  thirteen 
home  appliances  specified  In  the  Act.  A  gen- 
eral authorization  of  appropriations  for  this 
NBS  work  was  contained  In  EPCA.  In  1976 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act 
(ECPA)  (Pub.  L.  94-385)  amended  subsec- 
tion 326(a)  of  EPCA  (42  US.C.  6295(a))  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  direct 
NBS  to  develop  energy  efficiency  improve- 
ment targets  for  major  energy-consuming 
household  appliances.  As  amended  subsec- 
tion 325(a)  states  In  relevant  part  that  "the 
[Secretary  of  Energy]  shall  direct  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standartis  to  develop  an 
energy  efficiency  Improvement  target  for  each 
[of  thirteen  specified  home  appliances).  .  .  ." 
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NBS  has  assisted  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
(DOE)  In  selecting  energy -efficiency  im- 
provement targets  for  the  thirteen  specified 
home  appliances,  and  is  continuing  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  making  any  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  test  procedures.  This 
work  is  funded  by  DOE. 

Subsection  6(b)  (2)— Sections  304  and  310 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  (ECPA)  (Pub.  L.  No.  94-385;  42  U.S.C. 
6833  and  6839).  Section  304  provides  that 
"the  Secretary  [of  Energy)  only  after  con- 
sultation with  .  .  .  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce utilizing  the  services  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  .  .  . 
shall  develop  and  publish  .  .  .  proposed  per- 
formance standards  for  new  commercial 
buildings  .  land)  .  .  .  proposed  perform- 
ance standards  for  new  residential  build- 
ings." 

Section  310  provides  that  "the  Secretary 
I  of  Energy)  in  cooperation  with  .  .  .  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  utilizing  the  services 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  .  .  .  shall  carry  out  any  activities 
which  the  Secretary  determines  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  performance  standards  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)  and  to  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  standards  by  state  and  local 
governments."  NBS.  under  the  program  man- 
dated by  ECPA.  provides  technical  assistance 
to  DOE  in  developing  criteria  and  test  meth- 
ods for  materials  and  systems  used  In  build- 
ing energy  conservation  and  In  establishing 
weatherlzatlon  techniques  for  buildings. 
These  activities  include  field  studies  to  de- 
termine in-service  performance  of  various 
wall  relnsulatlon  retrofits,  and  technical  in- 
put for  Installation  standards  for  various 
retrofit  measures  such  as  for  insulation  and 
window  devices.  NBS  Is  also  developing  a 
methodology  for  prioritizing  various  meas- 
ures In  different  climate  zones.  NBS  is  con- 
tinuing to  support  DOE  in  research  to  Im- 
prove performance  based  design  standards 
for  energy  conservation  in  buildings.  This 
work  has  provided,  for  example,  the  basis  for 
the  first  building  energy  standard.  ASHRAE 
90-75.  entitled  Design  and  Evaluation  Cri- 
teria for  Energy  Conservation  In  New  Build- 
ings. This  standard  has  become  the  basis  for 
most  state  energy  conservation  plans.  NBS 
has  also  developed  revised  criteria  for  mate- 
rials to  retrofit  buildings  under  the  Federal 
governments  Weatherlzatlon  Assistance 
Program  and  life-cycle  costing  procedures 
for  conserving  energy  In  Federal  buildings. 
This  work  is  also  funded  by  DOE. 

Subsection  6(b)(3)— The  Solar  Photo- 
voltaic Energy  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1978  (Pub.  L.  No.  95- 
590,  42  use.  5581-5594).  This  Act  estab- 
lished an  accelerated  research  program  lead- 
ing to  commercial  application  of  solar  photo- 
voltaic energy  technologies.  The  formal  title 
to  the  Act  specifically  mentions  NBS  support 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  in  carry- 
ing out  this  program.  NBS  is  currently  as- 
sisting the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
(SERI)  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act.  Specifically,  NBS  is  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  performance  cri- 
teria for  photovoltaic  systems,  and  Is  pre- 
paring guidelines  for  planning  laboratory 
accreditation  and  product  certification  pro- 
grams. Funding  for  this  work  is  provided  by 
DOE  through  SERI. 

Subsection  6(b)  (4)— Section  222,  545(a). 
546  and  653(a)  of  the  National  Energy  con- 
servation Policy  Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  95-619-  42 
U.S.C.  8223.  8255(a) .  8256  and  6345  nt.) .  That 
Act  contains  several  sections  which  provide 
for  utilization  of  NBS  services.  Section  222 
states  to  relevant  part  that  "(t)he  Secretary 
(of  Energy)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  with  regard  to  any 
product  or  material  standard  ...  as  a  basis 


for  Judging  the  efficacy,  energy  efSclency, 
safety,  or  other  attributes  of  energy  conser- 
vation materials,  products,  or  devices.  ..." 
The  NBS.  at  DOES  request,  is  continuing 
work  on  test  methods  for  determining  energy 
consumption  and  operating  costs  of  con- 
sumer products  called  for  under  this  section. 

Subsection  545(a)  provides  that  "|t)he 
Secretary  (of  Energy)  In  consultation  with 
.  .  .  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  ,  .  .  shall — (1)  establish  practical 
and  effective  methods  for  estimating  and 
comparing  life  cycle  costs  for  Federal  build- 
ings; and  (2)  develop  and  prescribe  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  applying 
and  Implementing  the  methods  so 
established.  ..." 

Section  546  provides  that  "(t)he  Secretary 
)of  Energy),  in  consultation  with  .  .  .  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards .  .  .  shall  establish  and  publish  energy 
performance  targets  for  Federal  build- 
ings. .  .  .  The  performance  targets  established 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  com- 
patible with  energy  conservation  perform- 
ance standards  adopted  or  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  buildings." 

Subsection  683(a)  provides  that  "The 
Secretary  of  Energy,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  .  .  .  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
relevance  to  energy  conservation  programs 
of  the  use  of  the  concept  of  energy  efficiency 
as  being  the  ratio  of  the  minimum  available 
work  necessary  for  accomplishing  a  given 
task  to  the  available  work  in  the  actual 
fuel  used  to  accomplish  that  task." 

The  scope  of  NBS  work  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing Is  at  the  discretion  of  the  DOE.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  DOE  will  provide  funding 
for  NBS  activities  under  the  Act. 

Subsection  6(b)(5) — Section  6002  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1976  (Pub.  L.  No.  94-580;  42  U.S.C.  6962). 
Section  6002  requires  that  any  Federal  gov- 
ernment procuring  agency  consider  "guide- 
lines of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  any  case 
in  which  such  material  Is  covered  by  such 
guidelines"  in  purchasing  products  with  the 
maxlmiun  recycled  material  content.  The 
NBS  role  in  this  area  Is  in  the  development 
stage.  It  Is  envisioned  that  NBS  will  partici- 
pate or  consult  in:  identifying  the  products 
that  public  purchasing  officials  feel  would 
be  candidate  for  recycled  content;  selecting 
for  study  certain  products  based  on  criteria 
that  Include  quantity  purchased,  dollar  vol- 
ume. Impact  on  recycling,  etc.;  collecting 
and  evaluating  purchase  specifications,  test 
methods  and  standards,  and  performance 
criteria  for  these  selected  products:  exam- 
ining collected  data  for  any  information  that 
might  exclude  a  product  containing  recycled 
or  recovered  materials;  and  using  collected 
data  and  Information  to  prepare  new  pur- 
chase specifications  suitable  for  use  by  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  purchasing  officials  In 
procuring  items  containing  recycled  or  re- 
covered materials. 

Subsection  6(b)(6)  — Subsection  29  (d )  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (Pub.  L. 
No.  92-573;  15  U.S.C.  2078(d)).  Subsection 
29(d)  requires  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  utilize  the  resources  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
.  .  ."  The  NBS  Center  for  Consumer  Product 
Technology  coordinates  Bureau  activities  for 
the  Commission  which  include  research,  test 
method  development,  and  technical  analysis 
and  advice.  The  Center  has:  developed  test 
methods  for  fiammablllty  for  carpets,  rugs, 
children's  sleepwear,  and  mattresses;  pro- 
vided technical  work  for  standards  for  toys, 
bicycles,  lawnmowers,  and  miniature  Christ- 
mas tree  lights:  performed  analysis  of  poeal- 


ble  products  defects;  and  provided  longer 
term  research  on  questions  relating  to  prod- 
uct safety.  The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  has  provided  funding  for  most 
of  this  work. 

Subsection  6(b)(7) — Subsection  356(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Radiation  Control  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968  (Pub.  L.  No.  90-602:  42  U.S.C.  263(a) 
(6)).  Subsection  356(a)  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  "consult  and  maintain  liai- 
son with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ...  on 
(A)  techniques,  equipment,  and  programs  for 
testing  and  evaluating  electronic  product 
radiation,  and  (B)  the  development  of  per- 
formance standards  .  .  .  pursuant  to  control 
such  radiation  emissions."  NBS  provides, 
chiefly  through  Its  Center  for  Radiation  Re- 
search and  Its  Center  for  Electronics  and 
Electrical  Engineering,  assistance  and  sup- 
port activities  to  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  (BRH)  of  the  Department  of  HEW 
by  providing  measurement  standards  and 
procedures  to  be  used  In  protecting  the  pub- 
lic from  harmful  effects  of  Ionizing  and  non- 
ionizing radiation.  NBS  reviews  regulations 
and  guidelines  with  emphasis  on  measure- 
ment Implications  that  are  proposed  by  BRH, 
and  provides  coordination  and  technical  as- 
sistance In  the  development  of  voluntary 
standards  that  supplement  or  are  substituted 
for  Federal  regulation.  NBS  activities  in  this 
area  include:  the  development  of  basic 
measurement  standards,  instruments,  and 
procedures;  calibration  of  field  Instruments 
against  these  standards;  and  the  conduct  of 
measurement  assurance  programs  for  manu- 
facturers, users,  and  regulators  of  electronic 
products.  For  example,  the  measurement  as- 
surance program  in  radiation  research  pro- 
vides services  for  the  accurate  measurement 
of  radiation  dosage  In  cancer  treatment. 

Subsection  6(b)(8) — Section  14  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (Pub.  L.  No.  93- 
577;  42  U.S.C.  5913).  Section  14  requires  that 
"(t)he  National  Bureau  of  Standards  shall 
give  particular  attention  to  the  evaluation  of 
all  promising  energy-related  Inventions,  par- 
ticularly those  submitted  by  Individual  in- 
ventors and  small  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  direct  grants  from  the  (Secre- 
tary of  Energy).  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards-  Is  authorized  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations In  the  furtherance  of  this  section." 
NBS  responded  to  this  mandate  by  establish- 
ing an  Office  of  Energy  Related  Inventions 
(OERI)  on  March  3.  1975.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  wide  use  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  that  Office.  As  of  March  1,  1979, 
OERI  had  received  10,531  requests  for  inven- 
tion evaluations,  had  completed  evaluation 
of  9,778  of  these,  and  had  recommended  97 
inventions  to  the  DOE.  In  followup.  DOE  has 
provided  funding  of  $2,347,800  In  contracts 
or  grants  for  development  of  34  of  the  97 
NBS-recommended  inventions.  An  example 
of  one  recommended  Invention  which  has 
reached  a  viable  place  In  the  marketplace  Is 
a  conservation  system  which  utilizes  waste 
heat  to  preheat  scrap  steel  for  the  production 
of  steel  Ingots  by  electric  arc  melting.  This 
system  has  demonstrated  a  15  percent  reduc- 
tion (or  75  kilowatt  hours  per  ton)  In  elec- 
tricity requirements  for  processing  of  a  ton 
of  steel.  This  could  result  In  a  saving  of  more 
than  a  billion  kilowatt  hours  annually  If 
the  process  is  used  in  one-fourth  of  the 
open-hearth  or  electric  furnace  mills.  Many 
steel  companies  have  expressed  Interest  In 
utilizing  the  process. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  OERI  is  provided  under  the  DOE 
authorizing  legislation.  Funding  for  OERI's 
work  Is  requested  In  the  DOE  annual  ap- 
propriation and  transferred  by  DOE  to  NBS. 
For  fiscal  year  1979,  DOE  Is  transferring 
funding  for  OERI  to  NBS  from  funds  ap- 
propriated under  Public  Law  No.  95-482.  On 
March  9,  1979,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  sub- 
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mltted  to  the  Congress  a  proposed  bill  (in- 
troduced as  H.R.  3000  and  S.  688)  that  In- 
cludes an  extension  for  fiscal  year  1980  of 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 


activities  of  OERI.  Funding  for  OERI  for 
fiscal  year  1980  Is  Included  In  the  DOE  budget 
request  under  H.R.  4930.  The  services  of  OERI 
will  continue  to  be  provided  In  fiscal  years 

APPENDIX  IV 


1981  and  1982  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with 
authorizations  of  appropriations  and  funding 
to  be  provided  under  DOE's  authorizing  and 
appropriations  requests  for  those  yeaia. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NBS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982  AND  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  NBS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19»l 

(In  thousands  of  dollars,  fiscal  yearsl 


Activity 


Authoriza- 
tion, 1981 


Budget 

request, 

1981 


Authorization, 
1982 


Organic  Act  activities  other  than  fire  research 
(authorization  contained  in  sec.  2(a)  of  bill). 

Fire  research  activities  (authorization  contained 

in  sec.  2(b)  of  bill). 
6   special    statutes    mandating    NBS    activities 

(authorization  contained  in  sec.  3(a)  of  bill). 
Environmental  measurement  sciences  activities 

(authorization  contained  in  sec.  3(b)  of  bill). 

Subtotal  fiscal  year  1981  authorizations 
contained  in  bill. 


1  $87, 733         187, 733 


'1,253 

'  15,  390 

■245 


1,253 

15,390 

245 


Such  sums  as 
may  be 
necessary. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Activity 


Author  iza- 
tion,  1981 


Budget 

request 

19U 


Authorizatioa, 
19(2 


104, 621 


104,621 


Standard  Reference  Data  Act  activities  (fiscal 
year  1981  authorization  contained  in  Public 
Law  95-322,  fiscal  year  1982  authorization  con- 
tained in  sec.  3<c)  of  bill). 


=  J5,2iO 


13.248 


Do. 


ToW >  109, 871 


107,869 


I  Together  with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases  resulting  from  adjustments  in 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  other  employee  benefits  required  by  law,  and  for  other  nondiscretionary 
costs. 

'  An  authorization  of  appropriations  of  (5,250,000  for  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  activities 
of  NBS  for  fiscal  year  1981  is  contained  in  Public  Law  95-322. 


'  Total  authorizations  would  exceed  the  President's  budget  request  for  NBS  for  fiscal  year  1981 
by  {2,002,000  because  Public  Law  95-322  authorizes  52,002,000  for  NBS  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act  activities  above  that  requested  in  the  President's  budget.  0 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
taxation  the  earned  income  of  certain 
individuals  working  outside  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FOREIGN  EARNED  INCOME  TAX  REDUCTION 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  eliminate 
U.S.  taxes  on  income  earned  by  U.S.  cit- 
izens working  overseas.  There  would  be 
no  change  in  the  law  regarding  so-called 
unearned  income,  such  as  interest  and 
dividends. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
change  in  the  tax  law  is  necessary  for 
several  reasons,  related  to  both  equity 
and  efficiency.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
thst  the  Unit.pd  States  is  the  only  in- 
dustrialized nation  in  the  world  which 
taxes  the  worldwide  income  of  all  its  cit- 
izens, regardless  of  where  they  reside. 
Most  countries  only  tax  the  worldwide 
income  of  their  residents  and  grant  tax 
relief  for  foreign  earned  income.  For 
example: 

Canadian  nonresident  citizens  are 
completely  exempt  from  Canadian  in- 
come tax. 

Any  citizen  of  Great  Britain  spending 
365  days  working  overseas  is  eligible  for 
100-percent  tax  reUef.  One  who  spends 
more  than  30  days  working  overseas  is 
entitled  to  partial  tax  relief. 

Swedish  citizens  do  not  pay  Swedish 
income  tax  if  they  are  away  from  Sweden 
more  than  1  year. 

Up  until  1977  the  United  States  also 
gave  substantial  tax  breaks  to  Americans 
working  overseas.  Prior  to  passage  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  U.S.  citizens 
working  abroad  could  exclude  up  to  $20.- 
000  of  earned  income  a  year,  if  they  were 
present  in  a  foreign  coimtry  for  17  of  18 
months  or  if  they  were  bona  fide  residents 
Of  a  foreign  country  for  a  period  which 
included  an  entire  taxable  year.  In  the 
case  of  individuals  who  had  been  bona 
nae  residents  of  a  foreign  country  for  3 
years  or  more  the  exclusion  was  in- 
V^^l*^  *°  ^25.000  of  earned  income.  In 
aadltion.  under  pre- 1977  law.  foreign 
rt^H^f'^u,*^  °"  '^*  excluded  income  were 
creditable  against  the  U.S.  tax  on  any 


foreign  income  above  the  $20,000  or  $25,- 
000  limit.  In  1975  140,000  Americans 
claimed  the  foreign  earned  income  ex- 
clusion. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  reduced 
the  income  exclusion  to  $15,000,  provid- 
ed that  any  individual  entitled  to  the  ex- 
clusion was  not  allowed  to  use  the  foreign 
tax  credit  with  respect  to  foreign  taxes 
allocatable  to  the  income  which  was  ex- 
cluded from  U.S.  tax,  and  required  that 
additional  income  earned  above  the  in- 
come exclusion  would  be  taxed  at  margi- 
nal rates  applicable  to  one's  income  as 
though  the  exclusion  did  not  exist.  The 
effect  was  to  substantially  increase  taxes 
on  Americans  working  overseas,  raising 
the  cost  of  working  and  doing  business 
overseas  and  leading  to  a  severe  cutback 
of  American  personnel  and  business  over- 
seas. 

The  adverse  impact  of  these  changes 
were  so  immediate  that  the  Congress 
quickly  postponed  their  effective  date. 
A  General  Accounting  Office  report  is- 
sued in  February  1978  urged  that  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  not  be  imple- 
mented and  that  the  Congress  consider 
continuing  tax  incentives  for  Americans 
working  overseas. 

By  1978  the  Congress  realized  its  errw. 
American  businesses  had  called  back 
many  of  their  employees  working  abroad, 
making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  com- 
pete overseas.  The  Foreign  Earned  In- 
come Act  of  1978  was  supposed  to  cor- 
rect the  problems  caused  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  The  new  legislation  is 
highly  complicated,  setting  up  a  series  of 
deductions  for  excess  living  expenses  for 
Americans  abroad,  with  the  $20,000  ex- 
clusion being  permitted  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  live  and  work  in  "hard- 
ship" situations.  Unfortunately,  partly 
due  to  the  complexity  of  the  law  and 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
not  gone  far  enough,  the  Foreign  Earned 
Income  Act  has  not  removed  the  dis- 
incentive which  now  exists  for  Ameri- 
cans to  work  overseas. 

U.S.  construction  contractors  have 
been  especially  hard-hit  by  the  rising 
cost  of  living  overseas  and  by  the  tax  law 
with  regard  to  foreign  earned  income. 


For  example,  between  June  1975  and 
April  1978  American  firms  were  able  to 
win  more  than  10  percent  of  all  construc- 
tion contracts  awarded  in  the  Middle 
East.  Since  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Earned  Income  Act.  however.  U.S.  firms 
have  only  received  1.5  percent  of  c<m- 
tracts  awarded  owing  to  increased  labor 
costs  necessary  to  offset  the  tax  and 
higher  living  costs. 

Five  years  ago  the  United  States  was 
the  leading  exporter  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Now  the  United  States  is  down  to  third 
or  fourth  position,  and  the  same  is  true 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  The  reason 
is  that  U.S.  firms  Just  cannot  afford  to 
station  sales  and  marketing  people  in  the 
Middle  East  any  more.  According  to  Gen- 
eral Electric,  it  costs  $90,000  or  more  in 
pay  and  allowances  to  maintain  an 
American  overseas  who  is  paid  only  $30,- 
000  at  home.  For  this  money  it  is  cheaper 
for  the  company  to  hire  two  Britons,  who, 
in  many  cases,  quadruple  their  aftertax 
earnings  by  going  overseas. 

Although  Iowa  Is  usually  thought 
of  primarily  as  an  agricultural  State,  it 
also  has  a  substantial  manfacturing  sec- 
tor, much  of  which  is  involved  in  over- 
seas trade.  Nearly  800  firms  in  Iowa  de- 
rive substantial  sales  from  overseas  and 
some  20%  of  the  Iowa  workforce  is  em- 
ployed in  export  or  related  services.  I 
have  heard  directly  from  them  about  the 
problems  they  have  attempting  to  sell 
overseas  and  about  the  barriers  erected 
by  our  own  government  to  exports,  in 
spite  of  the  large  trade  deficit  the  United 
States  continues  to  have.  High  on  the  list 
of  every  exporter  of  trade  impediments  is 
the  tax  on  foreign  earned  Income,  which 
discourages  them  from  stationing  sales 
personnel  overseas  or  bidding  for  con- 
tracts which  Involve  large  amounts  of 
labor,  as  in  construction. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day is  quite  simple  and  parallels  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Bill  Frenzel  of  Minnesota.  It 
would  eliminate  all  U.S.  taxes  on  foreign 
earned  income.  Americans  working  over- 
seas would  continue  to  pay  foreign  taxes 
and  the  exemption  would  not  apply  to 
unearned  income.  It  seems  to  me  that 
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this  is  the  most  straightforward,  simple, 
and  equitable  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times  re- 
garding the  adverse  effects  of  U.S.  tax 
law  on  exports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Costly  Pall  in  Exfatkiate  Jobs 
(By  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr.) 

London,  February  18. — Tax  penalties,  a 
weak  dollar  and  soaring  Inflation  have  made 
it  so  expensive  to  employ  Americans  overseas 
that  large  numbers  of  them  are  being  re- 
placed by  other  nationalities  at  what  ap- 
pear to  be  major  economic  and  political  costs 
to  the  United  States. 

American  executives  say  the  problem 
which  has  been  building  for  many  years, 
now  Jeopardizes  billions  of  dollars  of  exports 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  President's 
Export  Council,  an  advisory  group  headed  by 
Reginald  H.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  echoed  that  view.  The 
council  declared  that  the  trend  of  Ameri- 
cans being  taxed  out  of  competing  in  foreign 
markets  had  produced  a  "sharp"  loss  of  busi- 
ness, contributing  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficit,  a  loss  of  American  Jobs  and  a 
decline  in  "presence  and  prestige"  abroad. 

Not  only  are  United  States  and  foreign 
companies  Increasingly  reluctant  to  subsidize 
American  workers  overseas,  but  the  workers 
themselves  are  rejecting  Job  offers  because  of 
the  financial  burdens  posed  by  such  a  move. 

The  expatriates  say  that  many  laws  and 
practices  tend  to  make  second-class  citizens 
of  the  two  million  of  them  who  live  overseas, 
but  income  taxes  are  regarded  as  the  most 
damaging  factor.  The  United  States  Is  the 
only  major  country  that  taxes  income  earned 
abroad,  a  fact  that  increasingly  places  Ameri- 
cans and  their  companies  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  Americans  overseas  often  pay 
foreign  Income  taxes  as  well,  but  they  re- 
ceive a  credit  for  such  levies  when  they  file 
their  American  tax  returns. 

"What  we're  seeing  is  a  form  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Americans  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment." said  John  G.  McCarthy  Jr..  vice 
president  of  Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  an 
executive  recruiting  company.  "It  means 
Americans  seeking  to  work  abroad  are  bur- 
dened with  cost  factors  which  other  nation- 
als do  not  have." 

Mr.  McCarthy,  who  runs  the  firm's  Middle 
East  operation  from  London,  said  the  com- 
pany had  conducted  searches  for  about  35 
Middle  East  clients  last  year,  all  of  whom 
would  have  preferred  an  American.  In  all 
but  three  cases,  however,  the  Jobs  were 
filled  by  Britons  for  reasons  of  cost.  Other 
American  Jobs  overseas,  he  said,  are  being 
taken  by  Canadians,  who  pay  no  Income  tax 
at  home  so  long  as  the  employee  is  ac- 
companied abroad  by  his  family. 

American  companies  are  confronted  by  the 
same  problem.  William  Ferguson,  a  senior 
manpower  manager  for  General  Electric  here 
said  it  could  cost  G.E.  »90,000  or  more  in 
pay  and  allowances  to  maintain  an  American 
overseas  who  is  paid  only  $30,000  at  home 

'Ifa  really  disturbing,"  said  Mr.  Fergu- 
son. "We  can  hire  two  fully  qualified  British 
nationals  and  afford  to  train  them  in  our 
products  for  less  than  we  can  put  one 
American  on  the  payroll." 

He  added  that  five  years  ago  the  United 
States   was   the   leading   exporter   to   Saudi 

fourth  position  because  of  the  high  cost  of 


doing  business  there.  "We  would  love  to 
double  our  sales  and  marketing  operation  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  we  Just  can't  afford  It," 
he  added. 

While  a  British  employee  can  quadruple 
his  after-tax  earnings  by  going  overseas,  his 
American  counterpart  usually  fares  no  bet- 
ter than  he  would  have  at  home.  At  times, 
the  American  is  actually  penalized  by  taxes 
levied  on  allowances  for  what  in  many  cases 
are  astronomic  costs  for  housing  and  educa- 
tion. In  some  cases,  an  American's  tax  liabil- 
ity may  exceed  his  basic  salary  before  ad- 
justments. 

One  group  of  activists,  the  Geneva-based 
American  Citizens  Abroad,  has  listed  63  ways 
in  which  they  say  the  Government  discrim- 
inates against  them.  They  range  from  taxes 
on  "phantom"  income  arising  from  currency 
fluctuations  and  loss  of  Social  Security  bene- 
flts  to  the  sometimes  bizarre  rules  govern- 
ing the  citizenship  of  children  born  abroad. 

The  latest  frustration  for  overseas  Ameri- 
cans Is  the  Carter  Administration's  response 
late  last  month  to  a  Congressional  demand 
that  it  Identify  and  evaluate  all  the  statutes 
and  regulations  that  treat  expatriates  dif- 
ferently and  that  it  recommend  action  to 
eliminate  discrepancies. 

Critics  say.  however,  that  the  Treasury  re- 
port fell  far  short  of  Its  mandate.  The  report 
found  that  while  taxation  of  Americans 
abroad  could  have  adversely  affected  United 
States  exports,  "it  is  not  clear  how  prevalent 
this  type  of  situation  Is  or  what  its  Impact 
Is."  It  added  that  the  studies  done  so  far  did 
not  permit  decisions  about  what  changes,  if 
any.  should  be  made. 

The  Treasury's  report  was  characterized 
by  Andy  Sundberg  of  American  Citizens 
Abroad  as  a  "red  herring  that  the  White 
House  has  Just  dragged  across  the  path  that 
was  supposed  to  lead  toward  an  unambiguous 
statement  of  where  overseas  Americans  are 
supposed  to  fit  Into  the  political,  social, 
economic  and  Ideological  life  of  the  United 
States." 

He  said  that  what  he  called  inconclusive 
findings  on  the  relationship  between  Income 
taxes  and  exports  were  "a  silly  answer  to  the 
wrong  question." 

A  task  force  of  the  President's  Export 
Council,  headed  by  Roljert  Dickey  3d  of  the 
Dravo  Corporation,  recommended  that  the 
United  States  align  Its  tax  policy  with  that 
of  its  competitors,  none  of  which  now  taxes 
its  citizens  who  meet  overseas  residency 
tests. 

This  would  restore  to  Americans  abroad 
the  status  enjoyed  by  most  of  them  until 
1962.  when  Income  of  less  than  $20,000  was 
tax-exempt.  By  the  mld-1970's.  Infiatlon.  the 
decline  of  the  dollar  and  rising  salaries  and 
benefits  put  heavy  financial  pressure  on 
Americans  overseas. 

Instead  of  liberalizing  the  exemptions. 
Congress  decided  In  1976  to  eliminate  them 
altogether.  At  the  same  time,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  decided  that  any  goods  or 
services  workers  received,  even  housing  In 
the  Saudi  Arabian  desert,  had  to  be  declared 
and  taxed  at  full  market  value. 

"It's  not  Just  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,"  said  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  recruiter.  "If 
you  don't  have  American  people  of  some 
stature  on  the  ground,  you're  Just  not  going 
to  get  across  the  American  point  of  view.  You 
can  project  power  with  aircraft  carriers, 
but  you  can  also  spread  American  Influence 
with  businessmen. "9 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2322.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 


•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
amounts  authorized  in  the  bill  reflect 
the  levels  requested  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  provides  that  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  mari- 
time activities  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  only  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  specifically  authorize  by  law. 
The  legislation  therefore  contains  spe- 
cific authorizations  for  the  following 
programs. 

CONSTRUCnON-DIFFERENTtAL  SUBSIDY  (CDS) 

In  order  to  maintain  a  base  of  efiScient 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  facilities, 
the  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  equalize  the  cost  disparity 
which  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  shipbuilding  prices  through 
the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  US.  ship- 
yards. To  be  eligible  for  CDS,  a  vessel 
must  be  built  in  an  American  shipyard, 
owned  by  American  citizens,  manned  by 
an  American  crew,  and  operated  under 
the  U.S.-flag  in  the  Nation's  essential 
foreign  commerce. 

The  authorization  level  for  construc- 
tion subsidies  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
$135,000,000.  The  1981  program  will  con- 
tinue the  initiative  to  foster  construction 
of  dry  bulk  carrying  ships  by  providing 
for  construction  of  five  of  these  ships. 

OPERATlNC-DirFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY  (ODS) 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  pay  ODS  to  U.S.  shipbuilding 
companies  in  order  to  achieve  cost  parity 
in  seamen's  wages,  vessel  insurance,  and 
maintenance  and  repairs  not  covered 
by  insurance.  ODS  is  intended  to  assure 
that  American  shippers  will  have  regular 
and  frequent  service  between  United 
States  and  overseas  markets  at  reason- 
able and  competitive  freight  rates. 

Operating  subsidies  are  based  upon 
the  difference  between  United  States  and 
foreign  vessel  operating  costs  and  are 
paid  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  a 
U.S.-fiag  merchant  fleet  capable  of  pro- 
viding essential  shipping  services.  Essen- 
tial services  are  defined  as  those  ocean 
services,  routes  and  lines,  and  bulk  car- 
rying services  essential  for  the  promo- 
tion, development,  expansion,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Operators  receiving  sub- 
sidies for  the  provision  of  such  services 
must  operate  American-built  vessels 
manned  by  American  crews.  For  fiscal 
year  1981.  the  bill  authorizes  $347,697,- 
000,  which  will  finance  operating  sub- 
sidies to  qualified  U.S.-flag  operators  in 
order  to  support  the  continuation  of  es- 
sential American  merchant  marine 
services. 

RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

This  program  develops  methods,  sys- 
tems, and  equipment  to  the  U.S.  ship- 
building and  ship  operating  industries  to 
be  more  productive  and  to  be  more  com- 
petitive with  foreign  shipbuilders  and 
ship  operators.  Programs  are  aimed  at 
development  of  information  and  tech- 
nology that  will  result  in  lower  ship- 
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building  costs,  operating  costs,  and 
Government  subsidies  for  both  ship  con- 
struction and  operation.  Substantial  par- 
ticipation of  industry  is  obtained 
through  cost  sharing.  "The  amount  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1981  is  $18,750.- 
000. 

MARITIME     EDUCATION     AND     TRAINTNO 

For  maritime  education  and  train- 
ing expenses,  the  bill  authorizes 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $26,763,000  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $18,201,000  for  maritime  training  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  N.Y..  $6,680,000  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  marine  schools, 
and  $1,882,000  for  supplementary  train- 
ing courses  authorized  under  section  216 
(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

The  1981  maritime  education  and 
training  program  includes  operation  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
continuing  assistance  to  the  six  State 
marine  schools,  and  supplementary 
training  for  eligible  merchant  marine 
personnel.  Funds  authorized  for  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  will  provide  for 
increased  maintenance  and  operating  re- 
quirements and  continuation  of  the  facil- 
ities modernization  program.  The  State 
marine  school  program,  established  by 
the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958,  as- 
sists States  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  maritime  academies  for  the 
education  and  training  of  individuals  for 
service  as  officers  in  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  Assistance  is  provided  to  partic- 
ipating States  (California,  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Texas)  in  the  form  of  annual  grants,  al- 
lowances to  cadets,  and  maintenance  and 
repair  of  ships  on  loan  for  use  as  train- 
ing ships. 

The  bill  also  provides  authorization  for 
appropriations  needed  for  supplemental 
training  courses  m  the  use  of  shipboard 
collision  avoidance  radar,  gyro  compass 
operation  and  maintenance,  use  of  loran 
C,  field  exercise  training  in  shipboard 
fireflghting,  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  medium  and  slow  speed  marine 
main  propulsion  diesel  engines.  The  ad- 
ministration's 1981  budget  request  pro- 
vides for  increased  maintenance  and 
operating  requirements  of  the  program. 

OPERATING   EXPENSES 

For  operating  expienses,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes amounts  not  to  exceed  $38.- 
864,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  including  not 
to  exceed  $7,208,000  for  reserve  fleet  ex- 
penses, and  $31,656,000  for  other  operat- 
ing expenses. 

The  reserve  fleet  program  provides  for 
preservation,  maintenance  and  security 
of  ships  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  and  for  administration  of  the  ship 
transfer  and  ship  disposal  programs. 
The  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  pro- 
vides an  inventory  of  ships  available  to 
meet  requirements  for  additional  ship- 
ping capacity  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. The  administration's  1981  budget 
requests  additional  funding  for  Maritime 
Administration  expenses  in  the  joint 
Navy-Maritime  Administration  ready 
reserve  fleet  program. 

Funds  authorized  imder  the  category 


of  "other  operating  expenses"  provides 
for  the  direction  and  administration  of 
all  agency  programs  other  than  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  supplementary 
training  and  reserve  fleet  programs  and 
for  all  program  costs  not  separately  au- 
thorized above. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  in  1981,  of  addi- 
tional amounts  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retironent, 
or  other  «nployee  benefits  authorized  by 
law. 

The  bill  also  requests  necessary  au- 
thority for  supplemental  appropriations, 
should  they  be  needed,  for  uncontrollable 
cost  increases  in  public  utilities,  food 
service  and  other  expenses  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 
N.Y. 

Mr.  President,  a  1977  Mar  Ad  study 
which  centered  on  maritime  aid  pro- 
grams of  major  maritime  nations — 
Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 
Sweden,  West  Germany,  and  France — 
showed  that: 

Direct  maritime  Industry  assistance  pro- 
vided by  these  six  countries  averaged  about 
$1.6  billion  per  year. 

As  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  this  is  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  assistance  our  Government  gives 
to  our  maritime  industry. 

It  is  quite  understandable  therefore 
why  all  of  these  countries  except  West 
Germany  and  Sweden  ranked  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  dead 
weight  tonnage,  according  to  the  latest 
Mar  Ad  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  by  any  standards  a 
modest  expenditure  if,  as  mandated  by 
law,  our  merchant  marine  is  to  carry  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  international 
waterbome  trade,  and  be  capable  of 
serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2323.  A  bill  to  establish  a  periodic 
review  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
and  to  reduce  the  size  and  scope  of  Fed- 
eral regulatory  policies  and  procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

REGULATORY    REDUCTION    ACT   OF    1B80 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  too  big.  It  is  clumsy, 
complex,  unresponsive  and  accountable 
to  no  one.  Agencies  and  super-agencies 
tend  to  reproduce  like  rabbits.  They  pro- 
liferate, often  overlap,  yet  lead  charmed 
lives  even  when  they  have  lost  any  use- 
fulness. 

An  invincible  majority  of  American 
citizens,  both  liberals  as  well  as  conser- 
vatives, seem  to  agree  with  all  of  the 
propositions  I  have  just  recited.  There  is 
probably  no  more  visible  evidence  any- 
where in  American  politics  today  of  a 
consensus  of  public  opinion  than  there  is 
in  the  felt  proposition  that  if  we  could, 
we  as  makers  of  laws  ought  to  just  scrap 
our  Federal  junkheap  of  regulatory 
entanglement  and  start  over  again. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  disillu- 
sionment with  the  notion  of  Federal  cen- 
tralized    planning     began     to    spread 


through  word  of  mouth  or  by  the  tales 
told  of  those  who  suffered  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  it.  It  has  only  been  in  the 
more  recent  years,  during  the  last  half 
decade  when  a  respectable  and  growing 
library  of  literature  on  the  subject  has 
given  overwhelming  intellectual  and 
politically  scientific  support  to  this  point 
of  view. 

Armed  with  these  volimies  of  studies 
and  monographs,  many  people  both 
within  and  outside  of  Government  have 
been  devoted  to  the  task  of  lightening 
the  burden  of  bureaucracy  carried  by 
every  American  citizen.  And  for  all  of 
these  efforts,  the  burden  grows.  For  all  of 
the  determination  and  resources  and 
political  resolve  of  elected  Goverrunent 
officials.  Federal  agencies  found  wanton 
or  wanting  and  marked  for  extinction 
have  all  taken  the  form  of  Hydra's  head. 
As  in  Greek  mythology,  the  head  of  some 
ugly  agency  which  has  hved  past  its  pur- 
pose is  cut  off,  and  three  new  ones  grow. 
And  this  is  no  exaggeraticm.  Consider  the 
results  of  the  study  conducted  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Hubert  Kaufman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  reprinted  in  a 
Washington  Star  editorial  last  May. 
Under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  and  despite  all  the 
brave  and  handsomely  written  reorgani- 
zation proposals  by  incoming  Presidents, 
the  growth  of  Federal  agency  domination 
and  proliferation  is  on  an  upwardly 
curving  trend  line.  The  basic  fact  is  this, 
to  cit«  the  Kaufman  conclusion : 

starting  with  175  Government  agencies 
that  existed  in  the  year  1923,  it  was  found 
that  In  1973,  a  half  century  later,  all  but 
23  of  those  same  agencies  were  still  alive. 
Although  the  Bureau  of  Livery  Stable  Man- 
agement had  at  last  vanished  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  246  new  agencies 
had  already  been  bom. 

We  all  recognize  the  problem,  and  we 
should  all  remind  ourselves  that  no  one 
political  party  or  group  or  ideological 
following  has  a  monopoly  on  the  indig- 
nation which  rightfully  ought  to  be 
raised.  In  fact,  running  the  risk  of  fail- 
ing to  mention  several  Senators  who 
have  been  active  in  the  efforts  for  regu- 
latory reform,  I  cannot  help  but  cwn- 
mend  the  work  of  both  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Ed  Muskie  and  Charles  Percy 
for  their  respective  legislative  efforts  and 
active  leadership  in  the  effort  to  make 
a  sunset  law  a  fact  of  life  in  our  public 
policy.  Knowledgeable,  tireless  and  in- 
fluential as  they  are,  however,  as  con- 
gressional leaders.  Democratic  Senator 
MusKiE  and  Republican  Senator  Percy 
have  not  been  given  the  backing  by  the 
united  front  of  colleagues  from  both 
parties  which  they  deserve.  And  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  prospects  for  a  sunset  bill 
which  will  see  the  light  of  day  on  the 
Senate  and  House  floors,  respectively, 
grows  dimmer  by  the  day. 

And  yet  American  citizens  want  to  re- 
gain control  of  that  vast,  tangled  web 
called  the  Federal  Government.  TTiere 
are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  only  if 
the  threat  of  termination  is  written 
into  an  agency's  authorization  process 
will  legislators  and  agency  people  be 
given  the  incentive  to  make  legislative 
oversight  a  reality. 
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Having  studied  the  matter,  and  Arm 
in  the  resolve  that  there  is  greater  ur- 
gency about  the  crisis  of  bureaucratic 
growth  within  our  Government  at  the 
highest  levels  than  too  often  appears  to 
many  living  within  the  Nation's  Capital, 
I  have  drafted  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  hereby  introduce,  entitled  the 
Regulatory  Reduction  Act  of  1980.  This 
bill  is  a  complement  of  earlier  legisla- 
tion, the  logical  extension  of  the  efforts 
by  those  who  pioneered  the  battle  to 
make  the  Federal  Government  more  ac- 
countable, and  through  it  can  be  estab- 
lished a  regular  and  periodic  review  of 
Federal  agency  practices. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  Congress 
an  agency  review  plan  every  4  years. 

This  plan  will  include  recommenda- 
tions for  retaining,  transferring,  or 
eliminating  altogether  the  agencies  or 
department  offices  itemized  in  my  bill.  A 
process  for  congressional  review  is  de- 
lineated as  well  as  a  timetable  during 
which  the  White  House  or  the  Congress 
must  explicitly  act  to  propose  additional 
areas  for  broad  regulatory  activity  or 
else  the  agency  or  departmental  office  in- 
volved will  be  prevented  from  promul- 
gating any  new  rules  or  regiilations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  an  interview  with  Dr.  Mur- 
ray Weidenbaum  on  the  costs  of  Fed- 
eral regtilatory  policy  as  it  affects  every 
American  citizen. 

I  think  that  my  bill  as  drafted  is  a 
reasonable  proposal  which  if  enacted 
would  provide  the  blueprint  for  regula- 
tory reduction  in  our  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
interview  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  2323 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980." 

FINDINGS    AND    PT7SFOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  Federal 
regiUatory  policies  and  procedures  require  a 
comprehensive  and  ongoing  procedural  re- 
view by  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
order  to  correct  or  eliminate  regulatory 
abuses  and  Inefficiencies  which  plague  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  American  economy  as 
a  whole. 

(1)  Regulatory  policies  often  approve  niles 
and  promulgate  regulations  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  relationship  between  the 
costs  versus  the  benefits  of  these  same  rules 
and  regulations. 

(2)  Some  regulatory  policies  and  proce- 
dures Increase  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  stifle 
competitive  Initiative  In  the  American 
economy. 

(3)  Regulatory  agencies  have  often  wasted 
their  limited  resources  through  unsound 
management  and  business  practices,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  general  public's  feel- 
ing of  enmity  toward  the  government  and 
uncertainty  about  the  nature  and  economic 
Impact  of  these  rules  and  regiUatlons. 

(4)  Regulatory  procedures  and  policies  are 
often  conflicting,  outmoded,  and  In  violation 
and  In  disregard  of  their  congressional 
mandates. 

DEflMITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)    "agency"   has  the  same   meaning   as 

provided  in  section  552(e)  of  title  5,  United 

States  Code;  and 


(2)  "rule"  has  the  same  meaning  as  pro- 
vided In  section  651(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  includes  rulemaking,  ad- 
judication, agency  proceedings,  or  agency  ac- 
tion, as  defined  In  paragraph  (5),  (7),  (12), 
and  (13)  respectively,  of  section  551  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

PERIODIC    REVIEW 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  last  day  of 
April  In  every  fourth  year  beginning  on  the 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  containing 
the  Information  required  to  be  Included  un- 
der subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing agencies: 

Environmental  Protection  Administration; 

Energy  Regulatory  Administration; 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission; 

Department  of  the  Interior; 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration; 

Department  of  Labor; 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

Federal   Maritime  Commission; 

Department  of  Transportation; 

Federal  Communications  Commission; 

Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Department  of  Treasury; 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System; 

National  Credit  Union  Administration; 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System; 

National  Credit  Union  Administration; 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; 

International  Trade  Commission; 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon: 

Farm  Credit  Administration; 

General  Services  Administration; 

Consiuner  Product  Safety  Commission; 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation; 

Federal  Trade  Commission; 

Food  and  Drug  Administration; 

Department  of  Education; 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Re- 
sources; 

Department  of  Agriculture; 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration; 

National  Labor  Relations  Board: 

Federal  Mediation  Board; 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Each  plan  submitted  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  Include  provisions  relating  to  each 
of  the  agencies  Included  therein,  and  shall 
Include  provisions  relating  to  such  additional 
agencies  or  offices  as  the  President  elects  to 
Include,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  may  require.  Notice  of 
any  additional  agency  or  office  to  be  Included 
In  such  plan  shall  be  sent  to  the  President 
not  later  than  the  last  day  of  September  of 
the  year  preceding  the  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  A  plan  submitted  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  the 
following  Information  with  respect  to  agen- 
cies which  are  Included  In  any  such  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  : 

( 1 )  recommendations  for  the  retention, 
transfer,  consolidation,  modification,  or  elim- 
ination of  functions: 

(2)  recommendations  for  organizations, 
structural,  and  procedural  reforms: 

(3)  recommendations  for  the  merger,  mod- 
ification, establishment,  or  abolition  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  or  agencies; 

(4)  recommendations    with    respect    to 
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agency    Jurisdictions    and    requirements   of 
general  applicabUity; 

(5)  recommendations  for  increasing  eco- 
nomic competition: 

(6)  rec6mmendatlons  for  reprlvatlzlng 
agency  or  particular  federal  office  functions 
to  the  private  or  voluntary  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

(d)  The  submission  of  each  plan  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
include  a  report  on  the  cumulative  Impact 
of  all  Government  regulatory  activity  on  the 
general  economy,  on  specific  industry  group- 
ings, and  to  the  degree  that  information  is 
current  and  avaUable.  on  the  rate  of  capital 
formation  and  Investment. 

(e)  If  by  the  first  day  of  May  of  the  year 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  the  President 
has  failed  to  submit  the  appropriate  plan  as 
required  in  subsection  (a) ,  or  has  submitted 
a  plan  which  falls  to  provide  such  Informa- 
tion as  is  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  committees  of  Congress  having 
primary  legislative  Jurisdiction  or  oversight 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  any  such 
areas,  together  with  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  or  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  AlTaIrs  of  the 
Senate,  shall  prepare  such  plan(s)  which 
shall  become  the  pending  business  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Such  plan(s)  shall  be  Jointly  re- 
ported in  agreement  between  and  among 
such  conunittees  can  be  made  with  respect  to 
such  plan(s)  but  otherwise  shall  be  sepa- 
rately reported. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  each 
plan  required  under  section  4  to  the  Con- 
gress and  separately  transmit  such  plan  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Each  plan  submitted  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  referred  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  appropriate 
conunittee  or  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  having  primary  legislative 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  such  plan;  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
appropriate  committee  or  conunittees  of  the 
Senate  having  primary  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion or  oversight  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter  of  such  plan. 

(c)  The  committees  to  which  a  plan  Is  re- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  review  such 
plan  and  report  a  bill  approving  or  disap- 
proving such  plan  in  whole  or  in  part,  with 
such  amendments  as  are  deemed  appropriate. 
Such  reports  shall  be  Joint  reports  If  agree- 
ment between  or  among  such  committees  can 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  such  plan(8), 
but  otherwise  shall  be  separate  reports.  The 
reported  bill  shall  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May  of 
the  following  year. 

(d)  If  no  comprehensive  regulatory  reduc- 
tion legislation  In  a  designated  area  as  de- 
scribed in  section  4(a)  and  which  comforms 
to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  4(c)  Is 
enacted  by  August  1  of  the  year  following  the 
year  In  which  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  President  then  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  affected  thereby  shall 
have  no  authority  to  Issue,  enforce,  or  pro- 
mulgate any  new  rules  or  regulations  except 
those  essential  for  preserving  public  health 
and  safety.  A  concurrent  resolution  of  either 
House  or  Senate  stating  In  substance  that 
such  rule  or  regulation  Is  not  essential  for 
such  preservation  would  render  such  regula- 
tion null  and  void. 

TERMINATION   OF  AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  the  event  that  no  compre- 
hensive regulatory  reduction  legislation  has 
been  enacted  with  respect  to  a  designated 
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area  described  In  4(e) ,  every  agency  described 
In  each  plan  submitted  under  this  Act  shall 
be  terminated  after  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  calendar  year  next  following  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  plan  is  required 
to  be  submitted,  unless  other  appropriate 
provision  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  continuation  of  such  agency. 

Regulation:     Fuel    for    Inflation 

(Prof.  Murray  Weidenbaum,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Business 
at  Washington  University  In  St.  Louis,  Is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  Important  critics 
of  excessive  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Economic  Affairs  from  1969  to  1971,  Weiden- 
baum leaped  Into  national  prominence  when 
he  wrote  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  in- 
flationary efforts  of  regulation  entitled.  Gov- 
ernment Mandated  Price  Increases. 

(Published  in  1975  by  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  that  study  demonstrated  in 
devastatingly  clear  and  readable  language 
some  of  the  hidden  costs  and  negative  social 
effects  of  well-intentioned  regulation.  The 
regulators  designed  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity regulations  that  reduced  black  em- 
ployment. Imposed  environmental  restric- 
tions which  were  tantamount  to  placing  re- 
gressive taxes  on  the  poor  and  wrote  health 
and  safety  standards  the  meaning  of  which 
could  not  even  be  determined  by  the  most 
astute  businessmen. 

(His  most  recent  and  Just  published  work. 
The  Future  of  Business  Regulation  (1979, 
AmacMn,  $12.95),  though  thoroughly  reada- 
ble, Is  more  quantitative  In  approach.  The 
anecdotes  are  left  out  and  in  their  place 
Is  a  summary  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
cost  to  the  economy  and  to  the  consumer 
of  government  regulation.  He  estimates  the 
price  tag  of  the  most  easily  measured  effects 
of  regulation  at  $102.7  billion  for  1979.  But 
the  real  cost,  he  suggests,  is  much  higher. 

(The  $102.7-bllllon  figure,  for  Instance, 
does  not  include  so-called  "third-order"  ef- 
fects which  cannot  be  accurately  measured. 
Capital  formation  becomes  more  difficult  be- 
cause funds  are  siphoned  off  to  pay  the  cost 
of  compliance  with  regulations,  technological 
Innovation  Is  slowed  down  markedly  because 
of  government  interference  with  product  de- 
velopment and  business  planning  becomes 
more  difficult  because  the  actions  of  regula- 
tors cannot  be  rationally  predicted.  Neither 
can  the  total  Increase  In  unemployment  be 
measured  precisely.  But  the  combination  of 
all  these  problems,  says  Weidenbaum.  proba- 
bly has  a  more  harmful  effect  on  our  life- 
style than  the  direct  cost  of  regulations. 

(Disputing  the  claims  of  Prof.  Weiden- 
baum and  other  economists  about  the  costs 
of  regulations  Is  Ralph  Nader's  Corporate 
Accountability  Research  Grrup,  which  has 
Just  published  a  repbrt.  Business  Report  on 
the  Law.  That  report,  which  was  actually 
written  by  long-time  Nader  associate  Mark 
Green  and  Norman  Waltzman,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  American  University,  tries  to  show 
that  regulation  provides  a  net  benefit  to  the 
economy— potentially  as  much  as  $200  billion 
a  year. 

(Prof.  Weidenbaum  Is  back  in  Washington 
temporarily,  serving  as  Resident  Scholar  with 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and  as  co- 
editor  of  the  Institute's  magazine.  Regula- 
tion. Richard  Vigilante,  who  was  Interning 
with  Human  Events  through  the  National 
Journalism  Center's  Internship  Program  took 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  Prof.  Weiden- 
baum about  his  own  work  and  about  the 
Nader  group's  study.) 

Q.  Prof.  Weidenbaum,  Ralph  Nader's  Cor- 
porate Accountability  Research  Group  has 
come  out  with  a  study  on  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  federal  regulation,  particularly 
health  and  safety  regulations.  One  of  the 
study  8  primary  goals  is  to  refute  your  own 


work  in  this  field.  Specifically,  Nader  con- 
tends your  estimate — that  the  current  cost 
of  such  regulation  comes  to  $102  billion  a 
year — is  "a  consumer  fraud."  What's  your 
response? 

A.  I  think  that's  the  typical  overstatement 
or  hatchet  Job  I've  been  accustomed  to  see- 
ing from  the  Nader  camp.  I  don't  take  it 
seriously  at  all. 

Q.  The  Nader  study  casts  doubt  on  your 
method  of  determining  costs.  For  Instance, 
he  charges  that  your  procedure  of  miUtlply- 
Ing  administrative  costs  of  the  agencies  by 
20  to  arrive  at  total  cost  to  Industry  Is  unfair 
because  the  actual  multiplier  varies  for  dif- 
ferent agencies.  In  terms  that  a  layman  can 
understand,  how  did  you  arrive  at  your  es- 
timate? 

A.  What  my  associates  and  I  did  was  to 
do  a  careful.  In-depth  study  for  1976  to  see 
what  was,  as  best  we  could  calculate  it.  the 
cost  of  complying  with  federal  regulation  for 
that  year.  Where  I  coiUd  estimate  It — now 
I'll  get  back  to  that  because  that's  critical — 
where  we  could  estimate  it,  the  costs  of  com- 
pliance came  to  over  $60  bUllon.  The  costs 
of  operating  the  regulatory  agencies  came 
to  $3  billion. 

So  in  1976.  the  base  year  where  we  had 
all  the  data  available,  the  $3  billion  of 
budget  costs  the  taxpayer  paid  to  operate 
the  regulatory  agencies,  resulted  in  a  figure 
20  times  as  high — over  $60  billion— for  Indus- 
try compliance.  That's  where  we  got  the  20 
to  1 — it  wasn't  a  figure  out  of  the  air.  It  was 
a  very  careful  estimate,  first  of  the  $3  billion 
4n  the  budget — no  one's  refuted  that — and 
second  of  the  $60  billion  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

A  fair  and  objective  analysis  of  the  $60- 
biUion  figure  would  have  shown  two  things. 
One:  there  were  a  number  of  program  es- 
timates that  they  quarrelled  with  where  they 
thought  the  cost  estimate  was  on  the  high 
side.  That's  their  prerogative.  I'm  not  saying 
they  are  right,  but  that's  a  genuine,  legiti- 
mate critique.  In  some  cases  my  cost  esti- 
mate may  have  been  too  high.  I  don't  think 
so;  In  fact,  others  have  come  up  with  much 
higher  estimates. 

But  secondly  a  fair  and  objective  study 
would  also  have  shown  that,  in  many  cases, 
I  didn't  have  a  cost  estimate,  for  example, 
for  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  couldn't 
get  a  handle  on  what  the  cost  of  complying 
with  all  those  federal  energy  regulations 
were,  so  rather  than  guessing,  I  carried  the 
cost  at  zero.  That's  clearly  an  underestimate. 
Nader  conveniently  forgot  that. 

But  that  wasn't  an  exception.  There  were 
many  other  agencies — the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  I  have  a  whole  list  In  my 
study  of  areas  where  clearly  there  was  a 
regulatory  burden,  but  we  coiUdn't  estimate 
It  so  we  carried  It  at  zero. 

Any  fair  and  honest  critic  of  our  study 
would  have  said.  "My  goodness,  there  may 
have  been  some  Instances  where  we  think 
you  overestimated  costs  but  there  were  far 
more  cases  where  you  patently  underesti- 
mated the  cost.  Zero  Is  surely  an  underesti- 
mate." Even  though  we  flagged  and  labeled 
those  areas  of  underestimate  in  our  study, 
Nader  chose  to  Ignore  them.  That's  why  I 
can't  take  his  so-called  "study"  seriously. 
It's  a  lawyer  brief,  it's  not  a  serious  study. 

Q.  What  sort  of  information  does  a  respon- 
sible economist  use  to  do  the  type  of  esti- 
mates you've  done?  What  are  the  components 
of  such  a  study? 

A.  First  of  all.  You  survey  the  literature  to 
see  what  available  component  studies  have 
already  been  made,  which  is  precisely  what 
we  did.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  environ- 
mental regulations,  we  went  to  the  U.S. 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
picked  up  their  data.  They  each  year  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  complying  with  environ- 
mental regulations.  We  ended  up  with  nearly 


$8  billion  estimated  for  compliance  costs  for 
environmental  regulations. 

By  the  way,  for  the  year  that  I  used  the 
government's  data,  the  Brookings  Institution 
came  up  with  higher  numbers.  I  didn't  use 
the  higher  numbers,  I  used  the  government's 
numbers  because  that  was  consistently  the 
approach  I  took.  Whenever  there  was  a  range 
of  numbers  on  the  cost  of  regulation,  I  took 
the  low  end  of  the  range.  That's  another 
point  that  Nader  and  his  people  conveniently 
overlook.  Whoever  sees  them  take  the  low 
end  of  any  range;  they've  always  taken  the 
high  end  of  the  range. 

In  the  case  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA),  Mc- 
Graw-Hill does  an  annual  survey  of  the  coet 
of  compliance.  I  took  the  McGraw-Hill  fig- 
ures. In  the  case  of  the  paperwork  burden, 
which,  by  the  way,  came  to  $25  billion  in 
1976,  I  took  the  figures  of  the  official  U.S. 
Commission  on  Paperwork.  Again,  Nader  has 
some  quarrel  with  them,  but  he  doesn't  have 
his  own  numbers. 

There  is  much  good  work  done  In  this  field 
if  only  Mr.  Nader  would  look  at  it. 

There  was  a  reputable  study  done  on  Colo- 
rado by  the  economics  firm  of  Blckert, 
Browne.  Coddlngton  and  Associates  which 
showed  that  regulation  added  $1,500  to  $2,000 
to  the  cost  of  a  new,  one-famUy  home  from 
1970  to  1975.  Similar  studies  In  New  Jersey 
and  St.  Louis  confirmed  that  study. 

Dow  Chemical  has  shown  that  its  costs  due 
to  regulation  increased  27  per  cent  in  one 
year— from  1976  to  1977,  and  that  45  per 
cent  of  the  regulations  went  beyond  good 
sclentlflc,  manufacturing,  business  or  per- 
sonnel practices.  That's  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Is  available  If  you  are  willing  to  look  at  It. 

In  the  case  of  the  old-line  agencies  he 
seems  to  like  the  data  because  he  doesn't 
like  the  programs.  If  there's  any  Indication 
of  bias  it's  this.  Where  he  likes  the  govern- 
ment program,  he  attacks  my  data;  where  he 
opposes  the  program  he  likes  my  data. 

For  the  ICC  and  the  CAB,  the  FCC — the 
old-line  agencies — there  was  an  established 
body  of  data  in  the  economic  literature.  I 
took  that  and  updated  It.  But  again, 
wherever  there  was  a  range  of  estimates,  I 
took  the  low  end  of  the  range,  not  because 
I  thought  those  were  more  accurate,  but  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  be  more  conservative. 

Q.  Nader  has  a  number  of  specific  com- 
plaints about  your  study.  One  of  them  is  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  criticized 
your  figures. 

A.  That's  a  substantial  charge.  The  only 
problem  Is  that  it's  a  total  falsehood.  They 
have  not  criticized  my  numbers.  I  don't  know 
why  he  repeats  that  lie.  If  you  look  at  the 
supporting  footnote,  it  Is  not  a  footnote  to 
any  Labor  Department  source  or  spokesman, 
but  to  a  letter  from  someone  in  a  regulatory 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Q.  He  also  charges  anti-regulators  with 
having  a  cold-hearted  attitude,  with  ignor- 
ing, for  Instance,  100,000  work-related  deaths 
a  year. 

A.  That's  another  figment  of  the  Nader 
imagination.  Several  years  ago,  then-Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  Joseph  Callfano  siu-faced  that 
number  in  a  speech.  Subsequent  research  so 
thoroughly  discredited  the  number  that  he 
didn't  use  it  again.  The  American  Industrial 
Health  Council  In  Its  1979  report.  Toward  a 
Sound  Public  Policy  on  Carcinogenic  Agents, 
showed  that  not  only  was  the  methodology 
used  In  determining  that  figure  faulty,  but  it 
was  applied  to  data  that  were  off  by  as  much 
as  100  percent. 

Q.  Are  things  like  unemployment  costs  or 
figures  for  the  effect  of  GNP  Included  In  your 
study?  The  Nader  study  asserts  that  regula- 
tion reduces  unemployment. 

A.  First  of  all,  I  did  not  put  in  the  effect 
of  government  regulation  on  unemployment. 
But  If  I  had  I  would  have  reached  the  oppo- 
site conclusion. 
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For  example,  take  the  mtnlmum  wage 
laws:  regulations  under  the  minimum  wage 
laws  clearly  reduce  employment  for  teen- 
agers without  offsetting  increases  for  adult 
unemployment.  Every  professional  study  has 
shown  that. 

There's  another  example  of  where  I  under- 
estimate rather  than  overestimate  the  bur- 
den of  regulation.  But  If  you  think  the  em- 
ployment of  the  regulators  Is  a  plus,  and  I 
don't  think  It  Is.  then  I  have  to  say  that  the 
80.000  Jobs  created  directly  by  the  federal 
budget  to  staff  the  agencies  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
lost  due  to  the  minimum  wage. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  Is  a  low  estimate 
because  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Amer- 
ican Business  did  an  analysis  of  one  Increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  law.  That  one  In- 
crease resulted  In  200.000  teen-agers  being 
unemployed  because  they  were  priced  out  of 
the  labor  market.  One  increase.  And  you 
know  how  many  increases  we've  had  In  the 
minimum  wage  law. 

Q.  Nader  claims  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  find  Jobs  producing  the 
hardware  that  help  us  comply  with  auto- 
mobile emission  standards,  building  into 
production  facilities  the  health  and  safety 
procedures  and  equipment  that  OSHA  and 
other  agencies  require,  constructing  major 
antipollution  facilities,  etc. 

A.  What  Mr.  Nader  is  conveniently  for- 
getting are  the  Inroads  made  on  American 
production  by  foreign  automobiles  and  other 
foreign  goods  which  are  not  built  under  the 
same  stringent  government  regulations.  And 
we  know  the  tremendous  loss  in  American 
Jobs  due  to  rising  imports. 

Q.  But  the  study  claims  that  the  Jobs  these 
workers  do.  do  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives  and  are  therefore  productive.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  of  the  fundamental  com- 
plaints Nader  has  about  your  approach  Is 
that  it  Is  based  on  cost-beneflt  analysis.  He 
claims  this  does  not  take  into  account  more 
humane  considerations  like  quality  of  life. 

A.  Well,  he  meets  himself  coming  and 
going,  because  by  the  end  of  the  study  he 
does  a  benefit  cost  analysis  showing,  or  try- 
ing to  show,  that  the  benefits  of  regulation 
are  greater  than  the  costs.  So  quite  clearly 
when  Ralph  Nader  does  a  benefit  cost  anal- 
ysis, that's  O.K.;  but  if  I  do  a  benefit  cost 
analysis,  that's  reprehensible.  I  have  a  little 
bit  of  a  problem  accepting  that. 

But  look  at  the  facts  of  the  matter.  Take 
Job  safety,  take  OSHA:  what  benefits  have  we 
gotten  out  of  OSHA?  Well,  supposedly  It's  the 
safer  work  environment  of  the  American 
worker.  Very  frankly.  If  that  were  the  case.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  bargain.  If  the  $3.5 
billion  a  year  that  American  Industry  spends 
to  meet  the  OSHA  requirements  were  result- 
ing in  a  safer  work  place.  I'd  say  that's  a 
great  bargain. 

But — and  this  Is  a  fundamental  problem — 
you  can't  assume,  the  way  he  does,  that  those 
regulations  work.  I  urge  you  to  look  at  the 
Labor  Department's  own  statistics  on  days 
lost  per  worker  In  American  industry  since 
OSHA  got  started,  days  lost  due  to  Job- 
related  accidents  and  Job-related  health 
hazards.  Do  you  see  any  Improvement?  The 
data  don't  show  any  Improvement. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics the  work  place  got  generally  more  haz- 
ardous in  1973,  got  better  as  usual  during  the 
recession  that  followed  and  worse  again  in 
1977.  It's  quite  clear  that  OSHA  isn't  work- 
ing. So,  sure,  the  costs  are  substantial,  but 
you  don't  get  the  offsetting  benefits. 

Q.  Let's  talk  about  Nader's  own  study  for  a 
minute.  It  claims  that  the  cumulative  "life- 
saving  and  economic  benefits"  of  five  major 
agencies— OSHA.  PDA,  NHISA,  EPA  and 
CPSC — were  "over  $35  billion  In  1978  and 
wUl  be  $80  billion  by  1986  and  have  a  poten- 
tial annual  benefit  of  over  $200  billion." 
What  do  you  think  of  their  estimate? 


A.  "Butterfly  statistics"  is  the  phrase  that 
comes  to  mind.  You  know,  you  need  a  num- 
ber; well,  you  get  out  a  net  and  grab  the  first 
number  that  comes  by. 

Q.  Is  there  anjrthing  you  can  tell  us  about 
Nader's  methodology?  Have  you  examined  his 
study? 

A.  Methodology  Is  too  kind  a  term.  He  Is 
inclined  to  take  uncritically  any  special  In- 
terest that  comes  up  with  a  high  number  for 
the  benefits  from  any  government  regulatory 
program.  And  he  will  use  the  lowest  cost  esti- 
mate that  he  can  and  compare  the  two.  To 
call  that  a  study  contradicts  the  very  term 
scholarship. 

Q.  Well,  what  about,  for  Instance,  health 
care  costs?  Nader  points  out  that  such  costs 
grew  from  $12  billion  In  1950  to  $200  billion 
today,  and  suggests  that  some  of  this  Is  due 
to  a  deteriorating  environment  which  regula- 
tion could  improve. 

A.  Well,  that's  Just  the  point.  We've  had 
OSHA  since  1973  and  we've  had  the  rising 
health  care  costs.  OSHA  doesn't  work.  The 
regulations  don't  work.  It's  not  a  question  of 
being  a  heavy  and  not  caring  about  human 
life,  only  caring  about  dollars — that's  a  lot 
of  nonsense.  The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  more  often  than  not  those  regulations 
Just  generate  costs  and  don't  generate  off- 
setting benefits. 

Q.  If  regulation  isn't  a  solution  to  some 
of  these  problems,  problems  that  we  clearly 
have  to  deal  with,  what  would  be  a  solution? 

A.  Well,  first  of  all.  I  don't  think  It's  an 
either  or.  I've  never  said  that.  I  don't  care 
what  words  my  friend  Ralph  puts  in  my 
mouth.  What  I  have  said.  Is  we  have  over- 
regulated,  which  I've  defined  not  In  any 
emotional  way  but  simply  as  the  economist's 
shorthand  for  regulation  that  generates  more 
costs  than  benefits.  So  to  meet  that  situation. 
I've  made,  in  my  various  studies,  a  variety  of 
recommendations. 

Plrst  of  all,  in  the  old  line  agencies  like 
ICX7.  PCX;  and  CAB.  I've  been  urging  greater 
reliance  on  competition,  on  market  forces. 
As  we've  seen  In  the  CAB  case,  that  works. 
Through  the  old  line  agencies  the  govern- 
ment Is  literally  a  barrier  to  entry.  If  you 
reduce  barriers  to  entry  you  get  more  com- 
petition and  the  consumer  Interest  Is  served. 

Very  frankly,  that  won't  happen  In  the  case 
of  the  environmental  and  safety  considera- 
tions. You've  got  to  supplement  the  market. 
But  you  supplement  the  market.  I  think,  not 
by  opposing  the  market  via  detailed  regula- 
tions, but  by  working  through  the  market. 

For  example,  most  economists  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions  who  study  environmental 
pollution  say  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
that  is  either  through  a  redefinition  of  prop- 
erty rights  in  such  a  way  that  people  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  air  and  water  they 
pollute,  or  a  system  of  pollution  permits 
and  pollution  taxes  to  make  the  act  of  pollut- 
ing more  expensive  so  that  it  pays  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  pollution.  That  would  be  a  far 
more  cost  effective  way  of  achieving  a  healthy 
environment  than  the  existing  standards. 

In  the  Job  safety  area,  for  example,  you 
need  a  variation  of  the  insurance  principle  so 
that  It  becomes  more  costly  to  operate 
an  unsafe  working  environment.  But  how 
the  safer  working  environment  is  achieved — 
that  is  essentially  a  managerial  decision.  In 
some  areas  it'll  pay  a  company  to  change  its 
production  methods.  In  some  cases,  to  give 
safety  equipment  to  employes.  In  other  cases, 
to  change  the  shifts  around,  train  the  workers 
in  safer  working  procedures.  But  it  is  quite 
clear,  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  matt.er,  the 
government  issuing  detailed  standards,  de- 
tailed regulations.  Just  doesn't  work,  doesn't 
get  you  a  safer  working  environment. 

In  the  case  of  product  safety,  every  survey 
of  the  consumer  I  have  seen  comes  up  with 
the  conclusion  consumers  don't  want  to  see 
products  banned  by  the  government.  What 
they  do  want  Is  more  information  so  they 


can  make  more  Intelligent  choices  on  their 
own.  That  too  would  be  a  far  more  cost- 
effective  approach. 

So  I  don't  come  down  with  an  either/or 
position.  I'm  not  against  the  existence  of 
government  In  a  modern  society.  What  I  do 
say  is  that  the  current  system  of  detailed 
government  Intervention  isn't  working,  we 
need  badly  to  reform  government  regulation. 
I  think  it  is  an  Interesting  Juxtaposition: 
those  of  us  who  are  conservative  are  urging 
the  change  and  reform  and  it's  the  Ralph 
Naders  of  the  world  who  are  the  strong  advo- 
cates of  the  status  quo. 

Q.  How  does  a  conservative  economist  deal 
with  the  plight  of  the  poorer  worker?  Nader 
says  that  free  choice  Is  a  farce  for  these  peo- 
ple, that  the  choice  for  them  isn't  between  a 
high  risk-high  pay  and  low  risk-low  pay  Job 
but  between  having  a  Job  or  not  having  a 
Job  at  all. 

A.  I  must  question  when  was  the  last  time 
Ralph  Nader  was  on  the  factory  fioor.  When 
was  the  last  time  he  left  his  law  office?  Be- 
cause the  reality  is  very  different.  Take 
OSHA's  standards  on  deep-sea  diving.  This 
Is  a  great  example  of  protecting  workers 
against  themselves.  The  greatest  gripes 
about  the  OSHA  standards  on  deep-sea  div- 
ing came  from  the  deep-sea  divers  who  are 
very  well-trained,  very  well-experienced,  very 
highly  paid  people  who  want  to  take  risks. 
First  of  all,  the  risks  are  very  low,  the  re- 
wards are  very  great,  and  that's  the  way  they 
earn  their  livelihood.  To  make  deep-sea  div- 
ing more  difficult,  more  onerous,  less  reward- 
ing, is  no  favor  to  the  deep-sea  divers.  Those 
regulations  are  the  product  of  people  who 
don't  know  how  the  real  world  operates. 

Look,  we  choose  not  to  live  in  a  risk-free 
environment.  For  example,  at  a  modern  air- 
port, airplanes  take  off  and  land  every  few 
minutes.  If  you  wanted  to  reduce  drasti- 
cally the  risk  of  crashes,  you  would  say  air- 
planes could  only  take  off  every  30  minutes. 
Why  not  a  25  m.p.h.  auto  speed  limit  instead 
of  55?  The  American  public  won't  accept 
those  Interferences  with  their  dally  lives. 
They  choose  the  risk. 

The  risks  that  Nader  and  his  allies  want 
to  protect  us  from  are  often  far  more  remote 
than  the  risks  of  flying  or  driving.  I  Ihad  a 
discussion  with  HEW  when  they  were  saying 
that  trlchlorethylene,  an  additive  that  used 
to  be  used  in  decaffeinated  coffee  was  car- 
cinogenic. But  the  dosage  needed  to  Induce 
cancer  was  equivalent  to  a  human  being 
drinking  50  million  cups  of  decaffeinated 
coffee,  every  day,  for  a  lifetime. 

I  put  It  to  the  people  at  HEW,  "If  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  America  drank  10 
cups  of  decafelnated  coffee  dally,  how  many 
cases  of  cancer  would  result  in  this  country? 
Ten  a  year"? 

"Oh  no.  not  that  many." 
"Five  a  year"? 
"No." 
"One"? 

The  poor  fellow  had  to  tell  me  he  didn't 
think  there  would  even  be  one  additional 
cancer  a  year  but  that  he  couldn't  be  quite 
sure. 

You  know,  those  are  great  odds.  Where  else 
can  I  get  such  odds? 

If  they  try  to  give  us  a  risk-free  environ- 
ment, they'll  get  us  back  to  the  Stone  Age. 
Think  about  It.  The  Stone  Age  was  a  very 
unsafe  time  for  human  existence. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting,  in  a  sense,  that 
public  reaction  is  a  better  guide  to  when 
regulation  becomes  excessive  than  studies 
like  Nader's  or  even  your  own? 

A.  Well,  that's  the  great  virtue  of  the 
market.  If  51  per  cent  of  the  people  want 
to  do  one  thing  and  49  per  cent  want  to  do 
something  else.  well,  in  the  market  they  can 
make  that  choice.  When  the  government  de- 
cides, everyone  has  to  go  along. 

Let's  take  lawnmowers.  The  lawnmower  Is 
a  so-called  "hazardous  product."  Under  the 


Nader  approach  Big  Brother  In  Washington 
would  tell  you  whether  you  could  use  one. 
But  every  consumer  survey  I  have  seen  says 
that  the  consumer  wants  to  make  up  his  or 
her  own  mind. 

General  Motors  has  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  on  surveys  to  find  out  what's 
on  the  minds  of  American  consumers.  But 
Ralph  Nader  knows  without  spending  a 
nickel?  How  brilliant  can  he  be  that  he  knows 
without  surveying  them? 

Q.  What  would  a  market  alternative  to 
regulation  be  like? 

A.  In  the  case  of  Interstate  trucking  the 
market  alternative  would  mean  that  many 
companies  and  Individuals  now  eager  to  com- 
pete In  the  trucking  market  would  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  when  now  so  many  of  them  are 
barred  by  regulation.  Surely  the  consumer 
would  be  better  served  by  having  lots  of 
competing  truckers  to  choose  from. 

Right  now  the  ICC  restricts  competition 
to  a  small  group  and  then  says  they  have  to 
regulate  that  small  group  to  keep  them  from 
charging  monopoly  prices.  But  the  ICC 
created  the  monopoly  In  the  first  place. 
That's  where  the  market  would  be  far 
superior. 

In  the  case  of  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions, pollution  taxes  and  permits  would  be 
an  example  of  working  through  the  mar- 
ket to  encourage  consumption  of  less  pollut- 
ing Items.  If  Items  that  are  more  polluting 
become  more  expensive  than  items  that  are 
less  polluting,  we'll  have  good  reason  as  con- 
sumers to  shift  to  less  polluting  items. 

Q.  Nader  also  disputes  a  number  of  tradi- 
tional claims  about  regulation,  for  Instance 
that  It  Increases  Inflation,  cuts  productivity 
and  slows  down  Innovation.  Let's  take  in- 
novation. He  says  conglomerates  are  the  main 
barrier  to  innovation  and  that  the  effect  of 
regulation  Is  negligible  or  positive. 

A.  He  Is  so  confused  It  Isn't  funny.  Look 
at  the  research  and  development  budgets  of 
the  major  companies.  You  will  find  a  rising 
share  of  these  budgets  going  to  what  I  call 
"defensive  research,"  research  to  keep  up 
with  the  regulators.  When  one-fifth,  one- 
.  third,  up  to  a  half  of  research  and  develop- 
ment goes  to  unproductive  uses.  It's  no  sur- 
prise we're  getting  a  slowdown  of  Innova- 
tion and  new  technology  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  about  inflation  and  productivity? 

A.  You  don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  It. 
look  at  the  Department  of  Commerce's  own 
studies.  Ed  Denlson,  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist now  at  Commerce,  has  done  pioneering 
work  showing  In  detail  how  EPA  and  OSHA 
have  diminished  the  productivity  of  this 
country. 

Denlson's  work  while  he  waa  still  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  showed  that  as  of  1975 
regulation  was  reducing  business  productiv- 
ity by  1.4  per  cent  a  year — knocking  $20  bil- 
lion off  the  GNP  annVially.  Inflation?  Who 
pays  the  real  costs  of  complying  with  regu- 
latory requirements?  The  consumer.  In 
higher  prices.  To  say  that  Is  not  Inflation,  as 
Mr.  Nader  Is  maintaining,  is  economic  non- 
sense. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  previous  experience 
with  Nader?  You  think  his  study  was  no; 
objective.  Were  you  surprised? 

A.  I  wasn't  surprised  at  all.  I've  grown 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing.  When  the 
Nader  Raiders  agree  with  me,  they'll  cite  me 
as  a  great  authority.  If  they  disagree  wltli 
me  they'll  hurl  all  sorts  of  invective.  But 
that's  not  unique.  They  do  that  with  every- 
body. 

Q-  What  are  the.  best  and  worst  things 
that  have  happened  In  government  regula- 
tion recently? 

A.  The  best  Is  the  move  towards  deregulat- 
ing the  airlines.  Airline  profits  have  Improved 
and  prices  went  down,  so  both  consumers 
and  companies  benefited.  Airlines  are  being 
used  more,  so  workers  have  benefited.  It's 


hard  to  find  a  single  cost  of  deregulation  in 
that  case. 

I  wouldn't  put  the  efforts  of  the  Carter 
Administration  In  the  same  category.  They've 
paid  Up  service  to  regulatory  reform,  but 
I  can't  point  to  any  really  serious  reduction 
of  Inefficient  regulation.  But  what  I  do  find 
Impressive  Is  that  the  Carter  Administration 
did  feel  obliged  to  go  through  the  motions. 
It  shows  that  even  they  must  be  sensitive  to 
growing  public  resentment  of  regulation. 
That's  good. 

Similarly  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
Senate,  has  been  holding  hearings  on  regu- 
latory reform.  But  by  and  large  they  have 
de-fanged  the  reform.  What  they  need  is  to 
legislate  a  cost-benefit  test.  A  regulator 
shouldn't  be  able  to  Impose  a  new  regulation 
without  showing  that  It  will  do  more  good 
than  harm,  that  the  benefits  exceed  the  costs. 
That,  thus  far,  the  Congress  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  do. 

On  the  negative  side.  I'd  say  OSHA  con- 
tinues to  be  the  real  negative.  They've  got- 
ten a  lot  of  mileage  out  of  eliminating  the 
thousand  or  so  "Mickey  Mouse"  regulations. 
That's  desirable,  and  we  literally  ridiculed 
them  into  doing  that. 

Simultaneously,  though,  they've  promul- 
gated the  general  carcinogenic  proposal. 
That's  the  serious  one.  That's  the  one  which 
will,  it  Is  estimated.  If  It  goes  Into  effect, 
generate  more  costs  than  all  the  existing 
OSHA  regulations.  So  maybe  It  Is  one  step 
forward  and  three  steps  backward. 

Q.  What  Is  the  "general  carcinogenic  pro- 
posal"? 

A.  It  hasn't  taken  final  form  yet  but  it 
will  be  a  set  of  very  tough  standards  limit- 
ing the  level  of  cancer-causing  materials  In 
the  work  place  environment.  The  problem  Is 
that  the  underlying  research  done  so  far  In- 
dicates that  the  required  levels  of  purity  will 
be  unrealistic  and  potentially  more  harmful 
than  helpful. 

Take  asbestos,  for  example.  In  certain 
doses  asbestos  causes  cancer.  But  the  level 
of  asbestos  It  looks  like  they  are  going  to 
allow  In  the  environment  Is  way  under  the 
danger  point.  We  may  end  up  having  asbes- 
tos effectively  banned. 

But  asbestos  can  be  a  very  helpful,  Ufe- 
sustainlng  substance.  For  one  thing,  it  keeps 
your  car  from  crashing — it's  used  In  brake 
shoes. 

The  pipeline  of  regulation  is  full.  We  are 
going  to  see  more  regulation  In  the  future. 
Frankly,  that  Is  why  I  came  out  with  the 
new  book.  The  Future  of  Business  Regula- 
tion. Unfortunately,  business  regulation  does 
have  a  future. 

Q.  How  is  regulation  affecting  energy  pro- 
duction? 

A.  Here  I  think  that  It's  become  so  ap- 
parent, despite  stories  about  rlp-offs  by  the 
oil  companies,  who  the  real  culprit  is — the 
government. 

But  sometimes  I  am  encouraged.  Two  of 
our  major  newspapers,  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  each  set  up  In- 
vestigative groups  to  find  out  who  caused 
the  gas  lines.  In  both  cases  the  reporters 
came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  the  basic 
problem  wasn't  OPEC  and  certainly  wasn't 
the  oil  companies.  It  was  the  Department 
of  Energy's  regulation,  allocation  and  price 
controls.  It  was  DOE  that  was  the  basic 
culprit.  Unfortunately,  almost  everyone  else 
Ignored  the  reporters. 

Q.  What  about  other  sources  of  energy, 
either  coal  or  so-called  alternative  sources? 
Does  regulation  affect  their  availability? 

A.  Very  dramatically.  I'm  a  strong  advocate 
of  solar  energy.  But  most  of  the  noisy  advo- 
cates of  solar  power  advocate  government 
subsidy.  I  think  that  Is  silly.  If  you  look 
at  the  transition  In  this  country  from  whale 
oil  to  kerosene  to  gasoline  as  new  energy 
sources,  there  wasn't  any  government  sub- 


sidy Involved,  but  neither  were  there  any 
government  price  controls  Involved. 

What  delays  the  widespread  use  of  solar 
energy? — the  idiot  policy  of  keeping  the 
price  of  conventional  fuel  artlflcally  low  via 
price  control.  It's  like  putting  your  foot  on 
the  brake  and  the  accelerator  at  the  same 
time.  The  subsidy  is  the  accelerator,  but  the 
artificially  low  price  of  conventional  fuel 
puts  the  brake  on  alternative  sources.  It's 
idiocy. 

Q.  What  about  coal?  Can  we  solve  that 
one  humanely?  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
old-style  mining — dangerous  to  the  point  of 
cruelty;  on  the  other  hand,  strip  mining  that 
destroys  the  land. 

A.  Strip  mining  regulation  Is  a  typical 
example  of  going  too  far.  It's  a  good  idea  to 
require  that  the  land  be  put  in  some  usable 
condition.  But  Congress  is  requiring  that 
the  land  be  returned  to  Its  original  con- 
tours— ^the  most  onerous  possible  regulation. 
It  has  the  effect  of  making  strip  mining  al- 
most impossible. 

If  we  didn't  require  returning  land  to  the 
original  condition,  there  might  be  lots  of 
improvements,  the  land  might  be  more 
readily  used  by  farmers. 

Take  a  look  at  Western  Europe.  West  Ger- 
many for  example.  They  haven't  always  re- 
turned the  land  to  the  original  contour,  but 
they've  tried  to  leave  the  stripped  land,  first 
of  all  so  that  it's  not  an  ugly  eyesore,  but 
also  so  that  it  can  be  used  In  other  ways 
either  agricultural  or  industrial. 

Q.  So  you're  almost  suggesting  we  might 
get  a  double  benefit  out  of  strip  mining 

A.  Precisely.  There  are  no  tragic  choices, 
there  are  only  choices  between  Intelligence 
and  stupidity. 

Q.  It's  very  interesting  to  find  a  conserva- 
tive economist  who  is  as  pro-solar  as  you 
clearly  are.  How  soon  are  we  going  to  get 
solar  energy  and  how  realistic  an  alternative 
Is  It? 

A.  We  have  some  solar  power  how.  If  we  let 
the  market  work,  my  grandchildren  will  have 
lots  of  solar  energy,  but  only  If  we  let  the 
market  work.  It  hurts  to  see  the  so-called 
proponents  of  solar  energy  Interfere  with  the 
market  and  truly  defeat  their  own  piirposes. 

Q.  If.  as  a  birthday  present,  you  got  to 
abolish  one  federal  agency.  Just  one,  which 
would  It  be? 

A.  Oh,  what  a  pleasant  thought.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  would  be  my  first  choice. 
We  would  have  more  domestically  produced 
energy  than  we  have  today,  the  resource  cost 
of  energy  would  go  down  and  the  American 
public  would  greatly  benefit. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    2034 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dxtrenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2034,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  to  modify  the  criteria  re- 
specting certain  self-employment  in- 
come for  purposes  of  the  social  security 
retirement  test. 

S.    2165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RraicoFF,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenber- 
GER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2165, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  export  data  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  statistical 
purposes. 

S.    22«a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotm,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  fMr.  Javtts)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2248,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
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1961  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taluaoge,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2249,  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  minimum  level  of  price  sup- 
port on  quota  peanuts  for  the  1980  and 
1981  crops. 

S.    22S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talhadge.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuKN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2258,  a  bill  to  alleviate  the  adverse 
affects  of  the  suspension  of  trade  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  U.S.  agricultural  producers;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2282 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2282,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  forfeiture  authority. 

S.    2292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2292,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  arson  for  profit. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pord), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  134,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  Febru- 
ary 10,  1980.  as  "Energy  Awareness 
Day." 

SENATE   CONCURRENT  RESOLI7T10N    60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 60,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  Christians 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION    61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 61,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  Christians  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


RESOLUTION  371— SUBMISSION  OF  A 
RESOLUTION  WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution,  which  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Res    371 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  446.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  because, 
although  no  actual  expenditures  would  be 
made  before  October  !,  1980,  section  7  of 
the  bin  technically  authorizes  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  was  reported  on  September  13.  1979. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  372— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  TRANSPORTATION  PROB- 
LEMS OP  ELDERLY  IN  RURAL 
AREAS 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

S.  Res.  372 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  conduct  a  study  of  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  elderly  In  rural  aretis, 
and  should  report  the  results  of  such  study 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  four  months  after 
the  date  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed 
to. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  which 
would  request  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  elderly 
in  rural  areas. 

Last  week,  during  the  session  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Legislature  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  which  requested  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  in  rural  areas  and 
recommend  to  Congress  possible  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  State  resolution  be 
printed  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

In  the  past  year.  I  have  held  two 
Aging  Seminars  in  South  Dakota,  one 
in  Rapid  City  and  the  other  in  Aberdeen. 
The  message  from  South  Dakota  senior 
citizens  was  one  of  great  urgency  when 
speaking  of  their  transportation  prob- 
lems. The  lack  of  public  transportation 
and  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  fuel  have 
caused  many  senior  citizens  living  in 
rural  areas  to  become  stranded,  miles 
from  needed  food  and  medical  assistance. 

A  lack  of  substantive  data  on  this  prob- 
lem, however,  precludes  Congress  from 
acting  to  assist  the  elderly  Americans 
living  in  rural  areas.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Rural  Aged,"  E.  Grant  You- 
mans,  speaks  of  this  problem: 

The  growing  attention  to  problems  of  the 
elderly  has  been  accompanied  by  an  enor- 
muus  volume  of  literature  about  aging.  .  .  . 


In  such  a  rapidly  growing  research  field, 
there  has  been  a  notable  defect — the  limited 
number  of  studies  of  older  persons  living 
In  rural  environments  In  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Almost  all  social  gerontologuts 
are  urban  dwellers,  and  their  research  ef- 
forts have  been  directed  mainly  to  studies 
of  human  aging  In  city  environments. 

The  limited  number  of  studies  that  are 
available  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  rural  elderly  do  not  deal  with  their 
transportation  problems.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  major  problem  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  Congress.  It  does  Uttle  good 
fo;-  us  to  offer  Federal  programs  to  the 
elderly  in  rural  areas  if  these  same  eld- 
erly cannot  have  access  to  these  pro- 
grams because  of  a  lack  of  affordable 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  resolution.  We  must  begin 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  rural 
elderly. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  v/as  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  transportation 
problems  of  the  elderly  in  rural  areas. 

Whereas,  South  Dakota  has  one  of  the 
highest  ratios  In  the  nation  of  elderly  In- 
dividuals to  the  general  population;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  has  among  the  fewest 
doctors  per  capita  In  the  nation  resulting  in 
centralized  medical  services;  and 

Whereas,  South  Dakota  is  primarily  a  rxxral 
state  with  great  distances  between  com- 
munities; and 

Whereas,  elderly  individuals  living  in  rural 
areas  on  a  fixed  income  must  travel  great 
distances  to  obtain  needed  food  and  medical 
assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  skyrocketing  prices  of  pe- 
troleum and  the  resulting  rise  in  transporta- 
tion costs  Increasingly  places  a  greater 
burden  on  the  fixed  incomes  of  the  elderly 
to  maintain  the  basic  necessities  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  government  to  this 
point  has  taken  only  limited  affirmative 
steps  to  assist  the  elderly  in  rural  are<ts  to 
meet  their  transportation  needs; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  55th  Session  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein,  that  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  hereby  request  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  elderly  In  rural  areas  and  recommend 
to  <3ongre8s  possible  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  forward  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  and 
to  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
78— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  TUNISIA 

Mr.    STONE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Percy)  submitted  the  following  original 


concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  78 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Tunisia  has  been, 
since  gaining  independence  in  1956,  a  close 
friend  of  the  United  States,  a  responsible 
member  of  the  International  community, 
and  a  force  for  stability  in  North  Africa;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  commended  the  Re- 
public of  Tunisia  in  House  Resolution  163 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Twenty-third  Anni- 
versary of  its  independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Tunisia  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  was  the  object  of  an  un- 
warranted attack  organized  and  supported 
by  external  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  Tunisia  continues  to  be  the  focus  of  an 
Intensive  propaganda  effort  launched  from 
outside  the  country;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurrinp) ,  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  reaffirm  their 
longstanding  friendship  for  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia  and  expresses  their  concern  with  and 
support  for  the  continuing  Independence, 
sovereignty  and  integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  the  handicapped 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  announce  that  our  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  an  oversight 
hearing  on  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1975.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  March  3.  1980,  in  room  4200. 
Dirksen  Senate  OflSce  Building,  starting 
at  9:30  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Mrs.  Patria  Por- 
sythe,  staff  director,  10-B  RusseU  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
(202)  224-9075.* 

committee     on     commerce,     science,     and 
transportation 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  a  change  in  the  sched- 
ule for  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  the 
geopolitics  of  oil.  The  hearing  previously 
scheduled  for  February  14  has  been  can- 
celed. The  revised  schedule  is  as  follows: 

February  19.  "Other  Producers"  (con- 
tinued)   Nigeria.    Angola,    and    China. 
February  21.  Soviet  Bloc. 

March  11.  the  Industrialized  Consum- 
ers. 

March  14.  the  Less  Developed  Coun- 
tries. 

All  hearings  will  begin  at  8:30  a.m. 
The  hearing  scheduled  for  February  19 
wm  be  held  in  room  224.  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  All  other  hearings  will 
be  in  room  S-407  of  the  Capitol  and  will 
oe  closed  to  the  public.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact  Jim  Pugash,  staff 
counsel,  at  (202)    224-061  !.• 

SELECT  COMMrTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4,  1980,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  hearings  on  S 
^-224  a  biU  to  increase  the  authorization 
levels  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 


tration's 7(1)  energy  loan  program.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Questions  may  be  directed  to  the 
committee  staff  at  224-5175.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nuclear  Regulation  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  mark  up  nuclear 
waste  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DR.  MILTON  FRIEDMAN'S  PRE- 
SCRIPTION FOR  THE  1980'S 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  much  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  mone- 
tary policies  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  trying  to  implement  since  last 
November;  that  is.  to  limit  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  money  supply,  and  to 
tighten  procedures  so  that  money  supply 
targets  are  more  likely  to  be  hit.  Last 
week,  the  Fed  boosted  interest  rates  by 
another  percentage  point,  possibly  a  sign 
that  the  new  procedures  have  not  yet 
been  fully  "worked  in"  to  the  system.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  altered 
its  traditional  measurements  of  money 
supply  growth — Ml.  M2,  and  so  forth. 
The  changes  are  designed  to  reflect  re- 
cent innovations  in  the  way  our  banking 
and  financial  system  operates. 

Many  commentators  view  the  Fed's 
performance  as  a  tribute  to  the  growing 
influence  of  ideas  espoused  by  Dr.  Milton 
Friedman.  Dr.  Friedman  has  long  es- 
poused the  view  that  controlling  the 
money  supply  at  a  steady  rate  of  expan- 
sion is  the  key  to  economic  growth  with- 
out inflation.  As  for  Dr.  Friedman  him- 
self, he  will  withhold  judgment  on  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policies  until  they  show 
some  results  over  a  period  of  time.  That 
is  one  of  a  number  of  interesting  com- 
ments that  Milton  Friedman  made  on 
the  public  broadcasting  program.  "Wall 
Street  Week."  on  January  4  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  are  aware 
of  Dr.  Friedman's  leadership  of  the 
monetarist  school  of  economic  thought, 
and  of  the  fact  that  he  was  awarded  a 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  contributions  in  that 
area.  Fewer  people  know  that  Dr.  Fried- 
man is  an  outspoken  advocate  of  chang- 
ing our  way  of  thinking  in  many  areas  of 
public  policy.  TTiis  situati(wi  may  change 
as  a  result  of  the  public  television  series 
"Free  To  Choose,"  which  presents  Dr. 
Friedman's  approach  to  a  number  of  the 
most  critical  problems  of  our  society. 
Even  those  who  disagree  violently  re- 
spect Dr.  Friedman  for  the  intellectual 
clarity  and  forceful  presentation  of  his 
views. 

On  the  January  4  "Wall  Street  Week" 
program,  Milton  Friedman  was  asked  to 


identify  three  legislative  measures  that 
would  control  inflation  and  put  the  econ- 
omy back  on  the  right  track.  This  Sen- 
ator, for  one,  was  particularly  gratified 
by  the  response.  Dr.  Friedman  cited 
three  issues  that  have  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me — tax  indexing,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  control  Federal 
spending,  and  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  Dr.  Fried- 
man on  the  subject  of  tax  indexing  legis- 
lation. This  issue  is  his  top  priority,  as  it 
is  for  the  Senator  frwn  Kansas: 

Number  One,  and  I  would  put  at  the  top 
of  the  list  for  Congress,  would  be  to  adjust 
the  corporate  and  personal  Income  tax  so 
as  to  be  adjusted  against  inflation — to  index 
the  tax  system.  Because  right  now,  one  of 
the  major  reasons  we  have  inflation  Is  be- 
cause Ifs  a  way  in  which  Congress  can  im- 
pose higher  taxes  on  all  of  us  without  hav- 
ing to  vote  for  It.  You  have  a  lot  of  talk  right 
now  alx>ut  tax  cuts.  That's  nonsense,  nobody 
Is  really  talking  about  cutting  a  tax.  All 
anybody  is  talking  about  is  not  having  taxes 
go  up  as  much  as  they  otherwise  would.  The 
effect  of  inflation,  the  effect  of  the  higher 
social  security  tax,  the  effect  of  mislabeled 
windfall  profits  tax  are  all  going  to  be  to 
raise  taxes.  Taxes  will  be  higher  in  1980  no 
matter  what  legislation  Congress  passes,  and 
the  first  step  to  stop  that  process,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  Index  the  tax  system. 
And  that  by  itself  will  not  stop  Inflation,  but 
it  will  take  away  the  incentive  for  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  produce  Inflation. 

That  is  exactly  right.  That  is  why  over 
a  year  ago  I  introduced  the  Tax  Equali- 
zation Act,  S.  12,  to  index  the  personal 
income  tax  for  inflation.  I  spwisored 
similar  legislation  in  the  95th  Congress, 
and  in  each  Congress  ttie  measure  has 
been  brought  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Support  is  growing,  and  I  hope  we 
may  achieve  Dr.  Friedman's  priority  goal 
in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Friedman's  second 
priority  is  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  limit  Federal  spending.  Last  year.  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5, 
which  would  limit  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP  and  require  a  balanced 
budget.  I  am  also  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Res(riution  126. 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution.  This 
amendment  would  require  a  balanced 
budget  and  would  limit  revwiues  to  the 
percentage  of  national  income  they  con- 
stituted in  the  previous  year,  unless  Con- 
gress explicitly  votes  otherwise.  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment,  and  I 
will  work  for  its  approval  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  beUeve  the  amend- 
ment will  achieve  the  goals  Dr.  Fried- 
man desires,  by  putting  the  p<ditical  bur- 
den of  proof  on  Congress  to  increase 
taxes  if  it  wants  to  raise  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas hopes  that  those  who  share  Milton 
Friedman's  views  on  limiting  the  siae 
of  Government  will  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126,  which  I  believe  has  a 
good  chance  of  being  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  this  year. 

Milton  Friedman's  third  priority  for 
1980  is  for  Congress  to  reject  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  Dr.  Friedman  believes,  in 
his  words,  that — 
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We  are  very  vulnerable  In  the  Persian 
Oulf — It's  a  major  source  of  danger  to  our 
national  security.  There  Is  nothing  we  could 
do  that  would  Improve  from  a  long  run  point 
of  view  our  strategic  position  In  the  Persian 
Oulf  so  much  as  abolishing  the  Department 
of  Energy,  ending  oil  and  gas  price  control, 
and  forgetting  about  the  windfall  profits 
tax — because  those  measures  would  be 
strong  measures  to  make  us  Independent  of 
the  Persian  Gulf — to  make  us  less  dependent 
on  that  very  vulnerable  supply  of  oil. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill  was  brought  up  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  have 
worked  for  a  fair  tax  with  adequate  in- 
centives for  domestic  production  to  pre- 
vent an  increase  in  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  We  have  had  some  success 
in  limiting  the  tax  on  new  oil  and  certain 
types  of  domestic  production,  but  I  do 
share  Dr.  Friedman's  concern  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  tax  could  be  to  increase 
our  dependence  on  the  Persian  Gulf — at 
a  time  when  events  in  that  area  have 
dramatized,  as  never  before,  the  risks 
inherent  in  such  dependence.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  deems  it  unlikely  that 
the  windfall  tax  will  be  rejected,  but 
Dr.  Friedman's  remarks  serve  to  under- 
line the  point  that  we  must  be  certain 
that  the  final  version  of  the  tax  will  not 
cripple  our  efforts  to  achieve  energy  in- 
dependence. Those  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  turned  this  bill  into  a  revenue 
measure,  rather  than  an  energy  initia- 
tive, would  do  well  to  heed  this  danger. 

This,  then,  are  Milton  Friedman's  leg- 
islative priorities  for  our  economy  in 
1980.  It  would  be  false  modesty  for  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  deny  that  his 
own  legislative  initiatives  for  restoring 
good  sense  to  economic  policy  bear  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Dr.  Friedman's 
prescriptions.  Tax  indexing,  constitu- 
tional limits  on  Federal  spending,  and 
preserving  incentives  for  domestic  en- 
ergy production  will,  in  the  long  run, 
help  bring  down  inflation,  restore  stable 
economic  growth,  and  give  our  Nation 
better  control  over  its  energy  supply.  I 
am  glad  to  be  in  accord  with  Dr.  Fried- 
man on  these  issues,  and  I  hope  that 
more  and  more  of  my  colleagues  will  do 
the  same.  Dr.  Friedman  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  efforts  over  the  years  to 
bring  such  issues  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  to  compel  us  to  rethink  our 
approach  to  economic  problems.  It  is 
true  that  no  legislator  can  act  solely  on 
the  basis  of  economic  theory,  because 
we  are  responsible  to  our  constitutents 
and  must  make  compromises  in  order  to 
make  any  progress  at  all.  That  is  why 
our  legislators  are  politicians,  not  econo- 
mists. But  ideas  do  have  consequences 
and  the  ideas  of  Milton  Friedman  have 
already  had  significant  consequences  as 
IS  attested  by  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  hope  that  Dr.  Fried- 
man's ideas  continue  to  influence  our 
policymakers,  because  I  believe  the  Na- 
tion will  profit  from  the  result* 


WHAT  AMERICA  STANDS  FX>R 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  copy 
olan  article  from  the  Okmulgee,  Okla 
Daily  Times.  Especially  in  light  of  the 


current  frustrations  we  are  facing  in 
world  events,  this  article  brings  a  needed 
reminder  of  what  America  stands  for, 
and  encourages  a  strong  pride  in  our 
coimtry  that  sometimes  seems  to  be 
found  lacking. 
The  article  follows: 
Let's  Become  One  Flag  Waving  Crry 

We  strongly  believe  that  now  Is  the  time 
for  all  Americans  to  reaffirm  their  belief  In 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  physically  show  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  What  better 
way  Is  there  than  to  fly  the  colors  we  so 
strongly  believe  In?  The  majestic  Red.  White 
and  Blue  of  Old  Glory!  We'd  like  to  see 
Okmulgee.  Oklahoma,  become  the  most 
visual  Flag  Waving  City  In  our  country. 

Our  country  Is  cxu-rently  facing  more  prob- 
lems, national  and  International,  than  we 
have  In  a  long  period  of  time.  Our  beliefs, 
our  principles,  and  our  honor  have  been  chal- 
lenged from  all  points  of  the  globe. 

We  take  great  pride  In  the  freedom  of 
being  able  to  criticize  the  actions  of  our  own 
government,  the  politics  and  what  we  per- 
sonally feel  are  Injustices.  We  can  even  relish 
In  the  freedom  we  have  to  personally  consult 
with  our  representatives  of  government  and 
suggest  our  Ideas  in  solving  national  situa- 
tions. Our  freedom  Is  so  great  that  we  can 
voice  strong  vocal  criticism,  publicly,  with 
no  fear  of  reprisal,  even  to  the  point  of  ver- 
bal criticism  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  No  other  nation  In  the 
entire  universe  can  make  this  claim. 

While  we  ourselves  accept  our  freedoms  as 
a  commonplace  Inheritance.  Just  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  deeply  resent  the  silent  Implica- 
tion of  other  nations  and  the  spoken  accusa- 
tions that  It  is  our  country  that  Is  at  fault 
for  all  the  unrest  throughout  the  world.  How 
long  has  it  been,  that  we  have  been  heavily 
taxed  to  make  It  possible  to  feed  and  rebuild 
war-torn  and  needy  nations?  .  .  .  Only  to 
have  them  turn  on  us  once  they  have 
regained  their  composure. 

But  America  Is  a  forgiving  nation.  We 
would  like  to  see  all  people  in  the  universe 
living  under  freedom  loving  governments, 
and  our  government  strives  toward  that  end. 
Unfortunately  there  are  other  governments 
who  do  not  share  our  dreams  of  a  world  of 
free  nations,  their  goal  Is  conquest  at  any 
cost. 

We  believe  In  America!  And  we  believe  that 
now  Is  the  time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Let's  do  some  Flag  Waving.  Let's  make  Ok- 
mulgee, Oklahoma,  U.S.A.  the  Flag  Wavlngest 
town  in  the  whole  country. 

We,  at  the  Okmulgee  I>ally  Times,  feel 
that  our  readers  think  as  we  do  on  this  issue. 
We  had  planned  to  publish  a  double  page 
declaration  of  our  belief  on  Sunday.  January 
27.  along  with  signatures  of  citizens  In  the 
area  who  feel  as  we  do.  This  declaration  Is 
dedicated  to.  Once  Again,  reaffirm  ourselves 
to  the  Principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  idea  was  to  charge  $2.00  for  each  per- 
son signing  the  "Affirmation"  except  for 
those  citizens  over  60  years  of  age.  The 
charge  for  our  Senior  Citizens  to  be  $1.00. 
All  proceeds  derived  from  the  double-page 
spread  will  be  contributed  by  the  Okmulgee 
Dally  Times  In  behalf  of  the  Citizens  of  Ok- 
mulgee to  the  Veterans  Hospital  Canteen 
Fund,  Muskogee,  to  provide  items  for  our 
veterans  who  have  served  In  previous  con- 
fUcts. 

In  the  meantime  we  discovered  a  source  of 
miniature  flags  on  an  11 -inch  staff.  We  have 
set  up  the  date  of  publishing  the  'Affirma- 
tion" to  February  10,  1980,  (Just  two  days 
before  Lincoln's  birthday) . 

Each  person  signing  the  "Affirmation", 
reaffirming  hls-her  self  to  the  Princlplee  of 


the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  will  receive  a 
miniature  (4  '  x  S'/j)  flag  to  be  proudly  flown 
from  their  auto  antenna.  All  those  citizens 
who  have  already  signed,  please  drop  by  the 
Dally  Times  office  and  get  your  flag. 

You  are  Invited  to  add  your  signature  to 
these  pages.  The  "Affirmation"  is  on  display 
In  the  Conference  Room  in  the  Business  of- 
fice of  the  Okmulgee  Dally  Times  and  may  be 
signed  by  the  public  anytime  during  normal 
business  hours.  (8  a.m.  to  5  pjn.  Monday 
through  Friday) . 

Copies  of  this  "Affirmation  "  of  the  People 
of  Okmulgee  will  be  forwarded  to  each  of 
our  elected  officials  in  the  state  Legislature. 
and  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  Governor 
Nigh  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Can  you  Imagine  such  a  sight  as  every  auto 
in  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  flying  an  American 
Flag  and  shouting  loudly  so  the  whole  world 
can  hear.  .  .  .  "We  believe  in  our  American 
heritage,  we  declare  our  Independence,  and 
we  stand  behind  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica!"* 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  President  Carter  submitted  the 
administration's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  One  quarter  of  that  budget,  nearly 
$160  billion,  will  go  toward  our  national 
defense. 

Obviously,  the  specifics  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  will  require  careful 
scrutiny  and  informed  debate,  and  I  in- 
tend to  participate  in  that  debate  fully. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  the  larger,  more  fundamental 
question;  that  is.  what  constitutes  a 
strong  defense  and  how  much  should  we 
be  willing  to  pay  for  it?  This  is  the  key 
issue  and  will  be  the  subject  of  long  and 
difficult  debate  in  the  Senate  over  the 
next  months. 

Certainly,  a  strong  defense  is  capable 
of  protecting  America  from  any  outside 
threats.  It  discourages  Soviet  aggression, 
direct  or  indirect,  against  America,  her 
allies,  or  any  other  sovereign  nation.  In 
short,  a  strong  defense  insures  the  secur- 
ity of  America  and  her  allies  by  making 
war  an  unattractive  alternative  for  po- 
tential adversaries. 

But  how  do  we  measure  that  strength? 
The  most  simplistic  measurement  uses 
dollars  and  cents.  By  that  measure,  the 
United  States  will  be  5 -percent  stronger 
this  year  than  last  if  we  support  the 
President's  budget  request.  But  this 
measurement  of  strength  is  far  too  sim- 
plistic and  dangerous  in  this  age  of  vying 
nuclear  superpowers. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  America.  But  we 
must  imderstand  our  strength  in  all  its 
depth  and  dimension.  Perhaps  the  most 
profound  dimension  of  Americas 
strength  is  the  vitality  of  our  democracy 
and  the  freedom  it  affords  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  Another  powerful  aspect 
of  American  strength  is  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  the  American  people. 
The  vital  role  of  a  vigorous  national 
economy  and  our  tremendous  wealth  of 
natural  resources  is  also  well  recognized. 
Moreover,  we  should  continue  to  keep  up- 
permost in  our  minds  another  essential 
component  of  our  Nation's  strength— 
the  loyalty  and  respect  of  our  allies.  And, 
of  course,  any  measure  of  our  strength 
inevitably  will  include  an  analysis  of 
America's  military  might. 


Maintaining  a  strong  defense  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  security  of  this  great  Nation. 

President  Carter  has  requested  nearly 
$160  billion  to  accomplish  this  task.  This 
increase  represents  a  5-percent  real  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  over  last  year. 
A  5-percent  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing may  well  be  necessary.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  wise,  necessary  Increases  in 
defense  spending  must  not  be  simply 
crude,  across-the-board  percentage  in- 
creases, but  rather,  must  be  carefully 
reasoned  and  targeted. 

We  must  nourish  and  sustain  all  the 
aspects  of  America's  strength.  To  devote 
excessive  resources  directly  toward  mili- 
tary production  drains  resources  away 
from  many  of  America's  other  equally 
vital  strengths. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  mili- 
tary spending  is  one  of  the  most  infla- 
tionary kinds  of  spending,  creating  enor- 
mous buying  power  without  creating 
consumer  or  investment  goods  for 
the  market.  Inflation  saps  America's 
strength  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
weakening  the  domestic  economy,  the 
power  of  the  dollar  overseas,  and  the 
individual  purchasing  power  of  each  and 
every  American. 

We  must  devote  the  necessary  re- 
search and  resources  to  our  defense,  but 
we  must  not  forget  the  other  serious 
problems  we  are  grappling  with.  To  the 
extent  that  we  devote  our  enormous 
wealth  of  talent  and  resources  into  de- 
fense, rather  than  into  nondefense  ac- 
tivities, we  risk  drawing  money  and  at- 
tention from  other  areas  of  domestic 
concern,  such  as  developing  a  viable 
mass  transit  system,  revitalizing  our  old- 
er cities,  or  helping  America  to  become 
energy  independent. 

World  War  II  was  not  won  by  America 
and  her  allies  because  of  our  tremendous 
defense  capabilities  aJone,  though  these 
were  certainly  considerable.  Rather, 
America  was  able  to  contribute  to  the 
Allied  victory  because  of  its  tremendous 
agricultural  and  industrial  capacity. 
When  our  security  was  threatened,  we 
were  able  to  convert  our  tremendous  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  the  war  effort. 

I  support  a  strong,  efficient,  lean  de- 
fense. We  must  mairjtain  our  flexibility. 
We  must  avoid  the  specter  of  a  bloated, 
lumbering  superpower — stumbling,  blus- 
tering, and  alienating  the  world,  but 
unable  to  respond  in  a  tough  and  appro- 
priate manner  when  an  actual  challenge 
to  our  security  occurs. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Russian 
defense  spending  has  outpaced  Ameri- 
can military  spending  in  recent  years. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  actually  the  case, 
the  fundamental  point  is  that  higher  de- 
fense spending  does  not  necessarily 
translate  directly  into  better,  stronger 
defense.  For  example,  the  Soviets  spend 
several  times  more  on  agriculture  than 
the  United  States,  but  still  cannot  man- 
age to  adequately  feed  their  own  people. 
At  the  same  time,  my  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana exports  80  percent  of  its  grain  to 
foreign  countries. 

Calm  and  determination  are  crucial 
during  these  tense  times.  We  must  not 


confuse  dollars  with  sense,  or  beligerence 
with  toughness. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  with  a  quote 
by  Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  said: 

There  Is  no  way  in  which  a  country  can 
satisfy  its  craving  for  absolute  security — but 
it  can  bankrupt  itself  morally  and  economi- 
cally in  an  attempt  to  reach  that  Illusory 
goal  through  arms  alone.  The  military  es- 
tablishment, not  productive  of  Itself,  nec- 
essarily must  feed  on  the  energy,  produc- 
tivity, and  brain  power  of  the  country,  and 
if  it  takes  too  much,  our  total  strength 
declines. 

Mr.  President,  debate  and  critical 
thought,  impossible  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  a  fundamental  part  of  American 
freedom.  I  intend  to  use  these  cherished 
freedoms  during  debate  on  our  defense 
needs.  Throughout,  I  will  keep  in  mind 
the  vital  need  for  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture, and  I  am  fully  prepared  to  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  But,  I  will 
also  try  to  bear  in  mind  that  America's 
strength  far  surpasses  any  numerical 
measurement  of  defense  dollars  or  nu- 
clear warheads.* 


THE  1980  WASHINGTON  LOBBY  OF 
THE  STUDENT  COALITION  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  welcome  to  Washington  over 
1,000  members  of  the  Student  Coalition 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  here  today  for  their 
fourth  annual  Washington  lot>by.  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  as  cochairman  of 
this  year's  effort,  together  with  Senator 
Cranston,  Congressman  Buchanan,  and 
Congressman  Drinan. 

The  Student  Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry 
was  formed  4  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
students  concerned  about  the  repression 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  it  them- 
selves— to  take  the  initiative,  rather  than 
to  sit  back  and  leave  all  the  work  to  their 
elders  or  someone  else.  These  students 
saw  that  an  effective  response  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  demanded  in- 
creased communication  between  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  their  Representatives  in 
Washington.  They  have  been  working 
toward  this  goal  with  dedication  and  dili- 
gence— and  success — and  have  attracted 
considerable  recognition  in  so  doing. 

As  you  are  all  no  doubt  aware,  mem- 
bers of  the  coalition  from  your  home 
States  have  prearranged  meetings  with 
you  and  your  staff.  They  will  also  be 
talking  today  with  their  Congressmen, 
officials  at  the  Soviet  affairs  desk  of  the 
State  Department,  and  members  of  the 
White  House  staff.  A  24-hour  vigil  in 
front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  is  now  in 
progress.  Following  the  day's  events,  a 
profile  book  on  the  Congress  will  be  pub- 
lished, delineating  each  Member's  past 
record  on  Soviet  Jewry  questions  and  the 
substance  of  the  meetings  held  today; 
this  book  will  be  widely  distributed  with- 
in the  Jewish  community. 

The  problems  that  have  aroused  these 
students'  concern  are  more  serious  today 
than  ever.  There  were  signs  last  year  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  its  Jew- 
ish citizens  might  be  improving;  five 
political  prisoners  were  released  in  April, 


followed  shortly  by  five  more.  But  that 
event  was  the  fruit  of  worldwide  public 
attention  in  a  climate  of  detente.  Now 
the  Soviet  Union's  lamentable  conduct  in 
Afghanistan  has  led  to  a  significant 
worsening  of  relations  between  it  and 
other  nations.  There  are  vaUd  fears  that 
the  victims  of  these  worsening  relations 
will  be  Soviet  Jews — especially  those  who 
in  the  past  have  been  critical  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  actions.  There  are  fears  that 
the  Russians,  no  longer  seeing  anything 
to  be  gained  from  a  policy  of  conciliation, 
will  crack  down  on  the  dissidents  within 
its  borders.  There  are  also  fears,  how- 
ever, that  our  own  Government  may 
abandon  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  in 
pursuit  of  other,  more  security-minded 
objectives. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  you  to  welcome 
the  representatives  of  the  student  coali- 
tion and  to  listen  to  them  carefully. 
These  young  people  come  well  informed 
and  sincere.  "They  deserve  our  respect  for 
their  commitment  and  our  thanks  for 
their  efforts.* 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  two  articles  concerning 
the  transfer  of  advanced  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  disturbs  me  that 
such  a  portion  of  Soviet  miUtary  capa- 
bility is  based  on  technology  given  them 
by  the  United  States.  It  also  disturbs  me 
that  once  a  decision  has  been  made  by 
the  administration  to  stop  this  transfer 
of  technology  that  we  And  it  so  difficult 
to  do  so.  It  appears  that  our  colleague. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  is  on  the 
right  track. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  8.  1980] 
THE  Kama  River  Sottvce 
(By  Craig  Roberts) 

When  Soviet  Invasion  forces  rolled  Into 
Afghanistan  in  trucks  built  at  the  big  new 
Kama  River  plant  with  the  aid  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology and  financing,  they  raised  dust  In 
Washington  as  well  as  on  the  road  to 
Kabul. 

Everyone  has  always  assumed  It  to  be 
U.S.  policy  not  to  sell  the  Russians  things 
that  might  help  them  militarily.  Quite  ob- 
viously, that  policy  has  some  serious  holes 
in  It.  Some  are  even  bigger  than  the  one 
that  allowed  sophisticated  U.S.  equipment 
to  go  Into  the  production  of  diesel  engines 
at  Kama  River  and  allotted  $153,950,000  In 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  to  enable  the 
Russians  to  buy  all  that  high-priced  hard- 
ware. Answers  are  needed  and  no  one  is 
rushing  forward  to  supply  them.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  Commerce  Department,  which 
is  in  charge  of  licensing  such  exports,  seems 
to  be  Intent  on  keeping  the  process  sur- 
rounded by  secrecy. 

U.S.  licensing  practices  came  under  fire 
months  before  the  latest  Soviet  aggression 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  issue.  In 
May  of  1979.  Lawreoce  J.  Brady,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Commerce  Department's  Office 
of  Export  Administration,  testified  before 
a  House  Armed  Services  subcommittee  that 
the  department  was  not  enforcing  its  own 
regulations  which  prohibit  the  military  di- 
version of  U.S.  licensed  technology.  The 
Kama  River  plant  was  cited. 

As  it  happens,  the  morning  of  the  day  Mr. 
Brady  testified,  the  subcommittee  had  re- 
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celved  CIA  confirmation  that  U.S.  technology 
was  being  diverted  to  military  use  at  the 
Kama  River  plant.  It  silso  received  word  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  pressing  the 
Commerce  Department  to  apply  the  required 
sanctions. 

Mr.  Brady's  testimony  hardly  made  blm  a 
hero  with  his  superiors.  In  addition  to  pre- 
paring briefs  In  their  own  defense — which 
had  the  Interesting  by-product  of  also  de- 
fending the  Soviets — they  set  about  to  de- 
stroy his  credibility  and  demote  him,  or  so 
a  later  Investigation  Indicates.  That  Investi- 
gation, conducted  by  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel,  held  that  the  pressures  applied  to 
Mr.  Brady  violated  his  rights  as  a  civil  serv- 
ant. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  In- 
structed to  "restore  to  Mr.  Brady  his  full 
duties  and  responsibilities"  and  ordered  to 
see  to  It  that  "no  reassignment,  transfer  or 
detail  of  Mr.  Brady  be  effected  without  con- 
sultation with  and  concurrence  of  Mr.  Brady 
and  this  office." 

Mi-.  Brady  enjoyed  further  vindication 
when  President  Carter  responded  to  the  Af- 
ghanistan Invasion  by  ordering  an  embargo 
on  further  transfers  of  U.S.  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  he  resigned 
last  month,  charging  that  Commerce  officials 
were  "trying  to  find  loopholes  In  the  .  .  . 
embargo  .  .  .  the  President  has  ordered."  He 
said  he  could  not  continue  to  serve  officials 
"who  would  knowingly  improve  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  an  enemy  of  this  country 
and  would  make  every  attempt  possible  to 
cover  up  these  actions." 

These  are  harsh  words,  quite  likely  too 
harsh  with  fellow  bureaucrats  given  the 
twists  and  turns  American  Presidents  have 
taken  on  this  issue  and  the  attempts  they 
have  made  to  use  technology  transfer  and 
trade  for  political  leverage  with  the  Russians. 
No  less  a  tactician  than  Henry  Kissinger 
played  a  direct  role  In  granting  the  Kama 
River  licenses. 

But  It  clearly  Is  time  to  re-examine  this 
Issue  and  a  good  way  to  start  would  be  to 
cut  away  the  secrecy  that  has  surrounded 
technology  transfer.  Commerce  has  been  do- 
ing Just  the  opposite  by  fighting  off  Free- 
dom of  Information  suits  and  other  efforts 
by  Journalists  to  find  out  what  companies 
sold  what  Items  to  the  Russians. 

It  is  most  likely  the  flies  would  show  even 
more  serious  lapses  than  the  one  Involving 
Kama  River.  Intelligence  sources  believe 
that  the  Soviets  could  not  have  Installed 
multiple  warheads  on  their  Intercontinental 
missiles  as  quickly  as  they  have  if  a  U.S. 
firm  had  not  been  permitted  to  sell  them  a 
unique  machine  that  produces  high  quality 
miniature  ball  bearings.  Congressional 
sources,  backed  by  Independent  Intelligence 
estimates,  claim  that  U.S.  technology  helped 
the  Russians  develop  guidance  systems  and 
gyroscopes  for  ICBMs  and  antisubmarine  de- 
vices that  make  U.S.  Trident  submarines 
more  vulnerable. 

This  all  requires  more  explanation.  It  sug- 
gests that  a  new  debate  is  needed  on  the 
old  question  of  "linkage."  or  giving  the  Rus- 
sians certain  favors  In  return  for  concessions 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  matter  far  too  serious  to  be 
surrounded  by  secrecy  and  cover-ups.  While 
Mr.  Carter  Is  trying  to  decide  where  we  go 
from  her©  on  technology  transfer,  it  Is  only 
fair  for  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  know 
where  we've  been. 

IProm  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch.  Feb.  11. 
1980] 
Business  as  Usual 
(By  Joe  Duggan) 
When  the  Red  army  rumbled  Into  Afghani- 
stan at  Christmastime  and  poised  Itself  to 
take   easy   advantage   of   p>olltlcal   chaos   In 
Iran  as  a  potential  means  of  gaining  control 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  region's  oil.  President 


Carter  wanted  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  he  was  taking  adequate  countermeas- 
ures.  The  newly  alerted  commander-in-chief 
called  for  Increased  military  spending  (but 
not  for  the  resurrection  of  such  torpedoed 
systems  as  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  neutron 
bomb),  for  resumption  of  draft  registration, 
and  for  trade  sanctions — an  embargo  on  grain 
sales  and  restrictions  on  technological  trans- 
fers to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Withholding  advanced  technology  probably 
Is  the  strongest  penalty  the  United  States 
could  exact  against  the  Soviets  as  well  as 
the  measure  most  helpful  to  our  own  defen- 
sive Interests.  There  is  little  disputing  that 
the  Soviet  army  would  not  have  become  "the 
most  powerful  land  army  In  the  world,"  as 
the  U.S.  Defense  Intelllgency  Agency  recent- 
ly described  It,  if  the  American  government 
had  not  allowed  certain  U.S.  firms  to  export 
precision  Instruments,  highly  sophisticated 
electronic  gear  and  the  like  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sadly  and  alarmingly,  evidence  came  to 
light  this  week  showing  that  for  several  years 
high  administration  officials  have  employed 
bureaucratic  obstacles  and  deliberate  cover- 
ups  to  render  ineffective  the  government's 
intended  restrictions  on  export  of  strate- 
gically sensitive  products.  Even  after  Presi- 
dent Carter's  well -publicized  order  to  restrict 
the  export  of  crucial  technology  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  an  intra-bureaucratic  campaign 
to  continue  the  exports  is  taking  place,  while 
the  president's  own  determination  to  cur- 
tall  technology  transfers  Is  anything  but 
evident. 

Testimony  by  strategic  exports  and  com- 
ments by  senators  at  a  recent  session  of  Sen. 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.'s  subcommittee  on  military 
procurement  revealed  the  following: 

Dozens  of  licenses  for  export  of  sensitive 
instruments  to  conununlst  countries  have 
been  granted  in  recent  years  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  officials  In  the  responsible  agency, 
the  Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Export 
Administration,  through  the  intervention  of 
higher-ups.  Including  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  and  leading  officials 
in  the  Carter  administration's  Commerce 
Department.  (Lawrence  Brady,  the  govern- 
ment "whistleblower"  who  In  several  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  panels  has 
revealed  these  and  other  contraventions 
of  American  national  security  interests,  re- 
cently was  forced  from  his  Commerce  Depart- 
ment post  In  a  shameful  bureaucratic  In- 
trigue that  will  be  the  topic  of  future  dis- 
cussion here.) 

Because  of  a  ridiculous  twist  to  the  "pro- 
prietary confidentiality"  provision  of 
existing  American  export  law.  the  Commerce 
Department  will  not  allow  U.S.  Intelligence 
services  access  to  files  regarding  strategic 
trade  to  the  communist  bloc,  not  even  to  files 
concerning  documented  illegal  diversions  of 
strategic  equipment  from  civilian  to  military 
purposes.  Lt.  Col.  James  Dearlove  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  told  Senator 
Byrd's  subcommittee  that  his  agency  never 
has  asked  the  Commerce  Department  to  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  Soviets'  military 
use  of  American  technology  "because  I  knew 
the  answer  would  be  'No.'  "  One  result  of  this 
absurd  policy  Is  that  American  Intelligence 
agencies  even  now  are  seeking  to  determine 
by  expensive  satellite  surveillance  what  al- 
ready is  known  to  certain  officials  of  the 
Conxmerce  Department  In  Washington. 

Although  White  House  congressional  liai- 
son Frank  Moore  pledged  last  month  that 
the  administration  would  "severely  limit" 
trade  with  Russia,  including  "general  com- 
merce." the  Commerce  Department  has  just 
approved  the  sale  of  an  entire  assembly  line 
to  the  notorious  Kama  River  truck  plant 
where  military  vehicles  employed  in  the 
Afghan  Invasion  were  manufactured  with 
American  expertise  and  capital. 


President  Carter  apparently  has  abandoned 
commitment  to  effective  strategic  export  re- 
strictions. At  the  subconunlttee  hearing  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Senator  Byrd  stated 
categorically  that  they  had  been  assured  by 
President  Carter  last  month  in  a  private 
meeting  at  the  White  House  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  halt  technology  sales  to 
the  Soviet  satellite  countries  as  well  as  to 
Russia.  White  House  spokesman  Rex  Oranum 
later  replied  that  Mr.  Carter  made  no  such 
promise.  In  addition  to  Implying  that  Sena- 
tors Thurmond  and  Byrd  are  liars.  Mr.  Ora- 
num has  suggested  that  the  White  House 
has  chosen  to  close  Its  eyes  to  the  reality  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Its  total  de  facto  control  by 
the  Kremlin. 

Despite  the  "get  tough"  rhetoric  of  JInuny 
Carter  since  the  Afghan  Invasion.  It  Is  clear 
that,  to  an  alarming  extent,  his  administra- 
tion is  carrying  on  business  as  usual  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Congress  can  and  should 
act  to  correct  existing  contraventions  of  our 
national  Interest  in  International  trade  pol- 
icy. Toward  this  end.  Senator  Byrd's  office  has 
been  speaking  of  new  legislation  to  make 
certain  that  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  are 
informed  of  all  strategic  trade.  But  if  the 
scandal  of  sending  the  Soviets  sophisticated 
devices  they  Intend  to  use  to  strangle  us  is 
to  be  ended.  Jimmy  Carter  will  have  to  be 
born  yet  again — with  the  will  to  protect  our 
national  security  without  vacillation. « 
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A    PROPOSED    FEDERAL    ELECTION 
COMMISSION  REGULATION 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  has  submitted  the 
following  regulation  to  Congress : 
Proposed  F.E.C.  Rule 

11  CFR  Chapter  I  Is  amended  as  follows: 

1.11  CFR  100.4(b)  (16)  is  added  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  1004.4  Contribution. 

(b)  ••• 

(16)  Funds  provided  to  defray  costs  in- 
curred In  staging  nonpartisan  candidate  de- 
bates in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
11   CFR   110.13  and   114.4(4). 

2.11  CFR  100.7(b)  (18)  Is  added  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  100.7  Expenditure. 

(b)  ••• 

(18)  PMnds  used  to  defray  costs  Incurred 
In  staging  nonpartisan  candidate  debates  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  11  CFR 
110.13  and  114.4(e). 

3.11  CFR  110.13  Is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

"5  110.13  Nonpartisan  candidate  debates. 

(a)  Staging  organizations.  (1)  A  nonprofit 
organization  which  Is  exempt  from  federal 
taxation  under  26  U.S.C.  §  501(c)  (3),  and  a 
nonprofit  organization  which  Is  exempt  from 
federal  taxation  under  26  U.S.C.  i  601(c)  (4) 
and  which  does  not  endorse,  support  or  op- 
pose political  candidates  or  political  parties 
may  stage  nonpartisan  candidate  debates  In 
accordance  with  11  CFR  i  110.13(b)  and 
114.4(e). 

(2)  Broadcasters,  bona  fide  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  periodical  publications 
may  stage  nonpartisan  candidate  debates  in 
accordance  with  11  CFR  H0.13(b)  and  114.4 
(e). 

(b)  Debate  Structure.  The  structure  of  de- 
bates staged  in  accordance  with  11  CFR 
110.13  and  114.4(e)  Is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  staging  organization,  provided  that  (1) 
such  debates  Include  at  least  two  candidates, 
and  (2)  such  debates  are  nonpartisan  In  that 
they  do  not  promote  or  advance  one  candi- 
date over  another. 

4.11    CFR   114.4(e)    Is   added   to  read  as 
follows: 
"5  114.4  Nonpartisan  communications. 

(e)  Nonpartisan  candidate  debates.  (1)  A 


nonprc^t  organization  qualified  under  11 
CFR  110.13(a)  (1)  may  use  Its  own  funds  and 
may  accept  funds  donated  by  corporations  or 
labor  organizations  under  11  CFR  114.4(e)  (3) 
to  defray  costs  incurred  in  staging  nonpar- 
tisan candidate  debates  held  in  accordance 
with  11  CFR  110.13. 

(2)  A  bona  fide  broadcaster,  newspaper, 
magazine  and  other  periodical  publication 
may  use  its  own  funds  to  defray  costs  in- 
curred in  staging  nonpartisan  public  candi- 
date debates  held  In  accordance  with  11  CFR 
110.13. 

(3)  A  corporation  or  labor  organization 
may  donate  funds  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions qualified  under  11  CFR  110.13(a)(1) 
to  stage  nonpartisan  candidate  debates  held 
In  accordance  with  11  CFR  110.13  and  114.4 
(e)." 

This  regulaUon  will  provide  a  narrow 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  to  permit 
certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  news 
media  organizations  to  stage  nonpartisan 
Federal  candidate  debates.  Under  this 
exemption  expenditures  for  staging  such 
debates  will  be  regarded  as  neither  made 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  an  election 
nor  in  connection  with  a  Federal  elec- 
tion. 

This  regulation  has  not  been  enacted 
into  law.  The  proposed  regulation  was 
published  on  December  27,  1979,  but  it 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  30  legisla- 
tive days  after  the  regulation  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress.  Presently  the  PEC 
has  no  regulation  that  permits  news 
media  organizations  to  make  expendi- 
tures to  stage  Federal  candidate  debates. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that 
the  absence  of  an  FEC  regulation  in  this 
area  is  not  an  indication  that  it  is  proper 
or  ethical  for  the  media  to  promote  one 
candidate  over  another  by  sponsoring  a 
debate  and  not  allowing  all  of  the  can- 
didates to  participate  in  the  debate. 

The  media  has  the  power  to  shape  the 
opinions  of  the  voters.  This  is  an  awe- 
some power  and  it  must  be  exercised 
wisely  and  responsibly.  It  is  irresponsible 
for  a  news  organization  to  hold  a  debate 
and  exclude  some  of  the  candidates  from 
participating  because  it  deprives  the 
voters  access  to  the  information  that  is 
necessary  for  them  to  make  an  informed 
decision  concerning  which  candidate 
could  best  represent  that  particular 
voter's  concern  or  interest. 

When  the  courts  ,have  threatened 
members  of  the  press  with  censureship 
tremendous  cries  of  outrage  were  heard 
across  the  country.  News  organizations 
were  incensed  that  in  our  free  society, 
the  courts  were  unilaterally  deciding 
what  information  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  When  a  news  or- 
ganization sponsors  a  debate  and  fails  to 
invite  all  of  the  candidates  to  participate 
in  the  debate,  that  news  organization 
has  engaged  in  censorship. 

The  media  is  preventing  the  voters 
from  receiving  information  that  is  the 
lifeblood  of  an  election.  Apparently  the 
media  found  the  views  of  some  of  the 
candidates  objectionable  and  censured 
them  by  failing  to  provide  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  candidate  to  present 
his  views  to  the  voters. 

NASHUA  TELEGRAPH 

The  Nashua  Telegraph,  a  New  Hamp- 
shire newspaper,  plans  to  engage  in  this 
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form  of  censorship.  The  Nashua  Tele- 
graph will  sponsor  a  debate  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1980,  3  days  before  the  New 
Hampshire  primary.  Only  2  of  7  Re- 
pubUcan  Presidential  candidates  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  that  de- 
bate. As  a  consequence,  the  voters  of 
New  Hampshire  will  be  deprived  of  this 
opportunity  to  consider  the  opinions  of 
each  of  the  candidates,  and  permitted  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  the  candidates  that 
the  Nashua  Telegraph  has  given  its  ap- 
proval to.  Ostensibly  the  Nashua  Tele- 
graph has  censored  the  information  that 
the  voters  can  receive. 

This,  in  effect,  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  media  the  ultimate  decision  of  which 
candidates  will  be  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic. Because  the  media  has  come  to  play 
such  an  important  role  in  political  cam- 
paigns it  is  imperative  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  control  the  media  do  not 
promote  one  candidate  over  the  others. 
Irresponsible  behavior  that  results  in  the 
censorship  of  information  that  is  made 
available  to  the  public  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  media  must  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  responsible 
coverage  of  the  news  rather  than  its  de- 
sire to  shape  the  election  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  upcoming  Nashua 
Telegraph  debates  are  an  example  of 
how  the  media  can  leave  its  imprint  on 
the  electoral  process,  and  why  these  FEC 
regulations  are  necessary.  Unfortu- 
nately, high  standards  and  principles 
have  begun  to  erode,  hence,  these  regu- 
lations are  necessary.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMTITEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
pliance with  section  133(b)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  is  publishing  the  committee's 
rules,  which  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

The  rules  are  as  follows: 
Rules  of  the  Select  CoMMrrrEE  on  Indian 
Affairs 
committee  rules 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  Resolution  4,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Lef;islatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  to  the  extent  the  provisions  of 
such  Acts  are  applicable  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  and  as  supplemented 
by  these  rules,  are  adopted  as  the  mles  of 
the  Committee. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Rule  2.  The  Committee  shall  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting business,  unless,  for  the  convenience 
of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set  some 
other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

OPEN  HEARINGS  AND  MEETINGS 

Rule  3.  Hearings  and  business  meetings  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  Committee  by  majority  vote 
orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

HEARING   PROCEDX7RE 

Rule  4.  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  at  least 
one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing  unless 


the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  hearing  Is  noncontroverslal  or  that 
special  circumstances  require  expedited  pro- 
cedures and  a  majority  of  the  Committee  In- 
volved concurs.  In  no  case  shaU  a  hearing  be 
conducted   with  less  than  24  hours  notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  shall  file  with  the  Committee, 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing, 
a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testimony 
in  as  many  copies  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  be  limited  to  S 
minutes  In  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  time  as  all  Members  who  so  desire 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the 
witness  unless  the  Committee  shall  decide 
otherwise. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may  each 
appoint  one  Committee  staff  member  to  ques- 
tion each  witness.  Such  staff  member  may 
question  the  witness  only  after  all  Members 
present  have  completed  their  questioning  of 
the  witness  or  at  such  other  time  as  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  Majority  and 
Minority  Members  present  may  agree. 

BUSINESS   MEETING  AGENDA 

Rule  5.  (a)  A  legislative  measure  or  sub- 
ject shall  t>e  Included  In  the  agenda  of  the 
next  following  business  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee if  a  written  request  for  such  Inclusion 
has  been  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  least  1  week  prior  to  such  meeting. 
Nothing  In  this  rule  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Include  legislative  measures  or 
subjects  on  the  Committee  agenda  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  provided  to  each 
Member  and  made  available  to  the  public  at 
least  3  days  prior  to  such  meeting,  and  no 
new  items  may  be  added  after  the  agenda  is 
so  published  except  by  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Clerk  shall  promptly  notify  absent  Mem- 
bers of  any  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  matters  not  Included  In  the  published 
agenda. 

QUORUMS 

Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subeecs. 
(b)  and  (c),  three  Members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 
Committee. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
from  the  Committee  unless  three  Members  of 
the  Committee  axe  actuaUy  present  at  the 
time  such  action  Is  taken. 

(c)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpoee  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
taking  testimony  on  any  measure  before  the 
Committee. 

VOTTNO 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roUcall  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  i>ermltted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limited, 
a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the  date 
for  which  It  Is  given  and  upon  the  items  pub- 
lished   In   the   agenda   for   that    date. 

SWORN  TESTIMONT  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMZNT8 

Rule  8.  witnesses  in  Committee  hearings 
may  be  required  to  give  testimony  under  oath 
whenever  the  Chairman  or  ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  deems  such  to  be 
necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a  Presi- 
dential nomination,  the  testimony  of  ttie 
nominee,  and  at  the  request  of  any  member, 
any  other  witness  shall  be  under  oath.  Every 
nominee  shall  submit  a  financial  statement, 
on  forms  to  be  perfected  by  the  Conmilttee, 
which  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as 
to  Its  completeness  and  accuracy.  All  s\ich 
statements  shall  be  made  public  by  the  Com- 
mittee  unless  the  Committee  in   executive 
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session  determines  that  special  circumstances 
require  a  full  or  partial  exception  to  this 
rule.  Members  of  the  Committee  are  urged 
to  make  public  a  complete  disclosure  of  their 
ananclal  Interests  on  forms  to  be  perfected 
by  the  Committee  In  the  manner  required  In 
the  case  of  Presidential  nominees. 

CONPIDENTIAI.    TESTIMONY 

Rule  9.  No  confidential  testimony  taken  by 
or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  closed  Committee  hearing  or  business 
meeting  shall  be  made  public,  In  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  a  business  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  a  determination. 

DEFAMATORY    STATEMENTS 

Rule  10.  Any  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned or  who  is  specifically  identified  In.  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evidence 
presented  at,  an  open  Committee  hearing 
tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  reputation  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  its  consideration  and  action  a 
sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant  to  such 
testimony  or  evidence. 

BROADCASTINC  OF  HEARINGS  OR   MEETINGS 

Rule  11.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  which  is  open  to  the  public  may 
be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or  still  photog- 
raphy. Photographers  and  reporters  using 
mechanical  recording,  filming,  or  broadcast- 
ing devices  shall  position  their  equipment  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  seating,  vision, 
and  hearing  of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais 
or  with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

AMENDING    THE    RTTlfS 

Rule  12.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  Provided.  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting.  Such 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  mailed  to  each 
Member  of  the  Committee  at  least  seven  (7) 
calendar  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting.^ 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION   BILL 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  1 
of  13  Senators  to  vote  against  S.  1991, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  authori- 
zation bill.  I  voted  against  the  bill  be- 
cause I  regarded  it  as  a  meaningless 
shell,  masquerading  as  regulatory  reform. 

I  was  therefore  delighted  to  see  the 
February  14  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  summarizes  my  views 
very  well. 

As  the  Journal  points  out,  the  FTC 
can  continue  to  issue  "fishing  expedi- 
tion" subpenas,  fund  liberal  groups  such 
as  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  pre- 
empt State  laws,  turn  over  confidential 
information  to  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties, and  promulgate  overreaching  regu- 
lations with  no  effective  check  from 
either  the  legislative  or  the  judicial 
branch. 

The  two-and-a-half  House  veto  is  a 
joke.  Congress  can  pass  a  bill  as  easily 
as  it  can  veto  a  rule  under  the  Levin- 
Boren  amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  Journal  that,  "if  any- 
thing like  the  phony  Senate  bill  emerges 
(from  conference),  the  FTC  will  have 
demonstrated  that  all  the  noise  about  re- 


ducing Government  regulation  is  only 
talk." 

I  suspect  that  S.  1991  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  attempts  to  diffuse  the  issue  of 
"big  government"  in  this  election  year. 
Those  who  think  that  the  American 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  cosmetic 
approaches  are,  in  my  opinion,  sadly 
mistaken. 

I  submit  the  editorial  for  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  PTC  Only-Talk  Show 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
need  to  curb  excesses  of  government  regula- 
tion, and  widespread  agreement  that  the 
most  excessive  regulator  of  all  has  been  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  tJ.S.  Senate 
has  Just  finished  emasculating  the  efforts 
to  bring  the  FTC  under  control. 

Complaints  grew  as  the  FTC  attacked 
trademarks,  children's  TV  advertising  and 
funeral  parlors.  States  were  upset  that  the 
PTC  was  getting  into  their  regulatory  acts, 
leaping  in  even  where  HEW  and  the  Justice 
Department  feared  to  tread.  Business  wor- 
ried about  the  need  to  tighten  standards  gov- 
erning the  disclosure  of  confidential  infor- 
mation the  PTC  required  them  to  supply.  The 
FTC's  new  habit  of  issuing  blanket  sub- 
poenas demanding  reams  of  documents  prior 
to  Issuing  a  complaint  was  likened  to  a  po- 
liceman coming  to  your  door  determined  to 
arrest  you  and  demanding  your  life  story  in 
hopes  of  discovering  an  offense. 

Soon  the  Congress,  pummeled  by  the  kind 
of  broad,  small  town  constituencies  who  get 
attention,  was  roaring,  and  the  PTC  was  on 
the  carpet.  The  House  was  tough,  voting  a 
one-house  veto  of  PTC  regulations  and  over- 
riding the  FTC's  challenge  to  trademarks  and 
investigations  of  agricultural  cooperatives 
and  funeral  parlors.  But  then  Senator 
Wendell  Ford  (D..  Ky.)  took  charge  and  the 
Senate  edited  the  bill  down  to  a  cosmetic 
fix-up. 

The  legislative  veto  Is  retained  in  name,  for 
example  but  in  practice  it  requires  both 
houses  and  signature  by  the  President.  In 
other  words.  Congress  can  police  the  PTC 
by  passing  a  bill. 

The  Senate  went  through  the  motions  of 
tightening  disclosure  without  dealing  with 
the  objection  that  the  FTC  is  giving  state 
enforcement  agencies  evidence  they  cannot 
legally  obtain  on  their  own.  The  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  PTC  from  taking  over  state-regu- 
lated professions  also  failed.  And  the  PTC 
can  resume  its  fishing  expeditions  if  it  first 
Issues  a  complaint. 

The  PTC  will  have  to  award  legal  fees  to 
successful  defendants  against  its  actions, 
except  in  cases  where  the  PTC  Itself  rules  it 
was  Justified  In  bringing  the  action.  The 
PTC  must  prepare  a  regulatory  analysis  be- 
fore promulgating  a  major  regulation,  but 
the  merits  of  It  are  not  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts. 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  aspect  of 
the  PTC's  activities  in  recent  years  has  been 
its  habit  of  paying  Washington  lobbyists  to 
stir  up  opportunities  for  PTC  investigations 
and  regulations.  A  spate  of  private  bureauc- 
racies like  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Sierra  Club,  and  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for 
Automobile  Safety  now  earn  a  living  by  rep- 
resenting "the  public  Interest"  In  FTC  pro- 
ceedings. Senator  Alan  Simpson  (R.,  Wyo.) 
tried  to  do  something  about  the  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  fund  private  interest 
groups,  but  succeeded  only  In  limiting  them 
to  $50,000  each  per  rulemaking. 

The  Ford  bill  now  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House,  and  perhaps  something  can  be 
salvaged.  But  if  anything  like  the  phony 
Senate  bill  emerges,  the  PTC  will  have  dem- 
onstrated that  all  the  noise  about  reduc- 
ing government  regulation  is  only  talk.^ 


SIR  ERIC  WYNDHAM  WHITE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  truly 
great  international  civil  servants  of  our 
times.  Sir  Eric  Wyndham  White.  Sir  Eric 
was  a  member  of  a  small  and  most  dis- 
tinguished class  of  individuals,  a  group 
concerned  with  problems  of  international 
character,  and  it  was  his  genius  to  create 
a  great  international  institution  with  a 
minimum  of  bureaucracy.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  is  in  many  re- 
spects his  memoire — and  a  most  fitting 
one  it  is. 

On  February  5  a  letter  from  Ambassa- 
dor John  M.  Leddy,  honoring  Sir  Eric. 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  The 
letter  was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  co- 
signers for  there  was  no  room  in  the 
letters  column.  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  name  to  those  already  listed,  and  ask 
that  both  the  letter  and  the  list  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,   Feb.  6,   1980] 
Sir  Eric  Wyndham   White 

The  American  press  has  all  too  briefly 
noted  the  death  in  Geneva  recently  of  Sir 
Eric   Wyndham  White. 

Sir  Eric  was  one  of  a  handful  of  gifted 
international  public  servants  who  made  a 
lasting  contribution  to  world  order  in  the 
postwar  period.  As  head  of  the  secretariat  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  from  1947  to  1968,  he  was  at  once  Its 
leading  spirit  and  its  defender.  Scorned  by 
the  U.S.  Congress,  driven  by  the  contentions 
between  the  British-led  European  Free  Trade 
Area  and  the  French -led  European  Economic 
Community  and  starved  at  all  times  for 
funds  and  staff.  GATT  was,  as  Sir  Eric  used 
to  point  out,  the  Cinderella  of  International 
Institutions.  That  it  held  together  at  all  was 
due  as  much  as  anything  to  the  initiative, 
persuasive  talents  and  sheer  force  of  will  of 
Sir  Eric,  who  was  responsible  for  converting, 
often  by  stratagems  bordering  on  the  Byzan- 
tine, a  simple  trade  agreement  into  a  vital 
International  Institution.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
his  memory  that  GATT  remains  today  the 
centerpiece  of  the  world's  trading  system. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  America.  I  regret  that  space  does 
not  permit  listing  the  names  of  many  of 
them  who  have  asked  me  to  express  these 
sentiments  on  their  behalf. 

John   M.  Leddy, 

McLean. 

List 
Carl  D.  Corse,  John  W.  Evans,  Isaiah 
Frank,  Theodore  R.  Gates,  Walter 
Hollls.  James  H.  Lewis.  Margaret  H. 
Potter.  Myer  Rashish.  Jacques  J. 
Relnsteln.  J.  Robert  Schaetzel.  Philip 
Trezlse.  and  Leonard  Welss.« 
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GEORGE    F.    KENNAN'S    VIEWS    ON 
AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  George  F.  Kennan,  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  historians 
and  respected  diplomats,  wrote  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
It  Is  an  eloquent  appeal  for  a  calm,  rea- 
soned, and  balanced  reaction  to  the  So- 
viets' invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  action  in  Afghan- 
istan was  a  serious  breach  of  interna- 
tional law  which  the  world  has  strongly 
and  justly  condemned.  The  United  States, 


in  its  position  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
must  make  it  crystal  clear  that  such  bla- 
tant aggression  is  unacceptable. 

But  our  resolve  must  be  tempered  with 
a  keen  awareness  of  the  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous balance  of  power  that  weighs  our 
every  word  and  action.  Strident  warn- 
ings of  reciprocation  can  only  aggravate 
tensions  and  provoke  further  Soviet 
actions.  We  must  be  firm  in  our  convic- 
tion that  no  nation,  no  matter  how 
strong,  can  suppress  another  sovereign 
nation.  But  cold  war  rhetoric  will  not 
strengthen  America  or  frighten  the  So- 
viets. Instead,  we  must  concentrate  our 
energy  on  ending  our  dangerous  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  and  quietly  and  con- 
fidently strengthening  our  ties  with  our 
allies  throughout  the  world. 

The  Soviet  invasion  was  a  blunder 
whiich  the  Soviets  will  have  a  diflScult 
time  explaining  to  an  angry  world.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  we  need  a  strong  meas- 
ure of  Mr.  Kennan's  mature  statesman- 
ship. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Kennan's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Feb.  1,  1980] 
George  P.  Kennan,  on  Washington's  Re- 
action to  the  Afghan  Crisis:  "Was  This 
Really  Mature  Statesmanship?" 
Princeton,  N.J. — On  Christmas  Day  1979, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  periodic  involve- 
ment with  the  internal  affairs  of  its  turbu- 
lent neighbor,  and  after  many  months  of 
futile  effort  to  find  a  pro-Soviet  Afghan  figure 
capable  of  running  the  country,  Che  Soviet 
Government  suddenly  expanded  what  was 
already  a  sizeable  military  Involvement  in 
Afghanistan  Into  a  full-fledged  occupation, 
promising  that  the  troops  would  leave  when 
their  limited  mission  had  been  accomplished. 
This  move  was  not  only  abrupt — no  effort 
had  been  made  to  prepare  world  opinion  for 
it— but  it  was  executed  with  incredible  polit- 
ical clumsiness.  The  pretext  offered  was  an 
Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  even  the  most 
credulous  of  Moscow's  followers.  The  world 
community  was  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  condemn  the  operation  In  the  strongest 
terms,  and  it  has  done  so. 

So  bizarre  was  the  Soviet  action  that  one 
is  moved  to  wonder  whence  exactly.  In  the 
closely  shielded  recesses  of  Soviet  policy  mak- 
ing, came  the  inspiration  for  it  and  the  polit- 
ical Influence  to  achieve  Its  approval.  It  was 
a  move  decidedly  not  in  character  for  either 
Aleksel  N.  Kosygin  or  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 
(The  one  was,  of  course,  IH  and  removed  from 
active  work.  The  limitations  on  the  other's 
health  and  powers  of  attention  are  well- 
known.)  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  too.  is  unlikely 
to  have  approved  it.  These  reflections  suggest 
the  recent  breakthrough,  to  positions  of 
dominant  Influence,  of  hard-line  elements 
much  less  concerned  for  world  opinion,  but 
also  much  less  experienced,  than  these  older 
figures. 

Such  a  change  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
more  attentive  Kremllnologlsts,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  deterioration  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  but  It  was  as- 
sumed that  it  would  take  place  only  In  con- 
nection with,  and  coincidental  with,  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  other  older 
Politburo  members.  That  It  could  occur  with 
the  preservation  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  as  a  figure- 
head was  not  foreseen. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  ill-considered  move 
was  bound  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  world 
community,  and  the  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  Join  in  the  condemnation 
of  It  in  the  United  Nations.  But  beyond  that 
point,  the  American  official  reaction  has  re- 
vealed a  disquieting  lack  of  balance,  both  In 


the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  then,  not 
surprisingly.  In  the  response  to  It. 

In  the  official  American  Interpretation  of 
what  occurred  in  Afghanistan,  no  serious  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  taken  of  such 
specific  factors  as  geographic  proximity,  eth- 
nic affinity  of  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  and  political  instability  in  what  is, 
after  all,  a  border  country  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Now,  specific  factors  of  this  nature,  all 
suggesting  defensive  rather  than  offensive 
impulses,  may  not  have  been  all  there  was 
to  Soviet  motivation,  nor  would  they  have 
sufficed  to  Justify  the  action;  but  they  were 
relevant  to  it  and  should  have  been  given 
their  due  in  any  realistic  appraisal  of  it. 

Instead  of  this,  the  American  view  of  the 
Soviet  action  appears  to  have  run  over- 
whelmingly to  the  assumption  that  it  was 
a  prelude  to  aggressive  military  moves 
against  various  countries  and  regions  far- 
ther afield.  No  one  can  guarantee,  of  course, 
that  one  or  another  such  move  will  not  take 
place.  A  war  atmosphere  has  been  created. 
Discussion  in  Washington  has  been  domi- 
nated by  talk  of  American  military  re- 
sponses— of  the  acquisition  of  bases  and  fa- 
cilities, of  the  creation  of  a  rapid-deployment 
force,  of  the  cultivation  of  military  ties  with 
other  countries  all  along  Russia's  sensitive 
southern  border.  In  these  circumstances, 
anything  can  happen.  But  the  fact  is,  this 
extravagant  view  of  Soviet  motivation  rests, 
to  date,  exclusively  on  our  own  assumptions. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  substantiation  of  it 
in  anything  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves 
have  said  or  done.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  has  specifically,  publlcally  and  vig- 
orously denied  any  such  intentions. 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions  we  have 
been  prodigal  with  strident  public  warnings 
to  the  Russians,  some  of  then  issued  even 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  not 
to  attack  this  place  or  that,  assuring  them 
that  if  they  did  so,  we  would  respond  by 
military  means.  Can  this  reaUy  be  sound 
procedure?  Warnings  of  this  nature  are  im- 
plicit accusations  as  well  as  commitments. 
We  are  speaking  here  of  a  neighboring  area 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  of  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  whether  we  could 
really  back  up  these  pronouncements  if  our 
hand  were  to  be  called,  is  it  really  wise — is 
it  not  in  fact  a  practice  pregnant  with  possi- 
bilities for  resentment  and  for  misreading 
of  signals — to  go  warning  people  publicly  not 
to  do  things  they  have  never  evinced  any 
intention  of  doing? 

This  distortion  in  our  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  motivation  has  affected,  not  unnat- 
urally, our  view  of  other  factors  in  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  situation.  What  else  but  a  serious 
lack  of  balance  could  explain  our  readiness 
to  forget,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  the  in- 
seciu-lty  of  the  present  Government,  its  re- 
cent callous  Jeopardizing  of  the  lives  of  our 
embassy  personnel,  its  lack  of  candor  about 
its  nuclear  programs — and  then  to  invite  hu- 
miliation by  pressing  upon  It  offers  of  mili- 
tary aid  that  elicited  only  Insult  and  con- 
tempt? What  else  could  explain,  in  the  case 
of  Iran,  our  sudden  readiness — if  only  the 
hostages  were  released — to  forget  not  only 
their  sufferings  but  all  the  flag-burnings,  the 
threatening  flsts,  the  hate-ridden  faces,  and 
the  cries  of  "death  to  Carter,"  and  to  offer 
to  take  these  very  people  to  our  bosoms  in  a 
common  resistance  to  Soviet  aggressiveness? 
What  else  could  explain  our  naive  hope  that 
the  Arab  states  could  be  induced.  Just  by  the 
shock  of  Afghanistan,  to  forget  their  differ- 
ences with  Israel  and  to  Join  us  In  an  effort 
to  contain  the  supposedly  power-mad  Rus- 
sians? 

This  merits  a  special  word.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  war  atmosphere  in  Washing- 
ton. Never  since  World  War  I  has  there 
been  so  far-reaching  a  militarization  of 
thought  and  discourse  in  the  capital.  An 
unsuspecting    stranger,    plunged    into    its 


midst,  could  only  conclude  that  the  last 
hope  of  peaceful,  nonmlUtary  solutions  had 
been  exhausted — that  from  now  on  only 
weapons,  however  used,  could  count. 

These  words  are  not  meant  to  express  op- 
position to  a  prompt  and  effective  strength- 
ening of  our  military  capabilities  relevant  to 
the  Middle  East.  If  what  was  Involved  here 
was  the  carrying  of  a  big  stick  while  speak- 
ing softly  rather  than  the  carrying  of  a 
relatively  small  stick  while  thundering  all 
over  the  place,  who  could  object?  But  we 
do  not.  by  this  preoccupation  with  a  Soviet 
military  threat  the  reality  of  which  remains 
to  be  proved  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  that 
the  greatest  real  threats  to  our  security  In 
that  region  remain  what  they  have  been 
all  along:  our  self-created  dependence  on 
Arab  oil  and  our  Involvement  in  a  wholly  un- 
stable Israeli-Arab  relationship,  neither  of 
which  is  susceptible  of  correction  by  purely 
military  means,  and  In  neither  of  which  is 
the  Soviet  Union  the  major  factor? 

If  the  Persian  Gulf  is  really  vital  to  our 
security,  it  is  surely  we  who,  by  our  unre- 
strained greed  for  oil,  have  made  it  so.  Would 
It  not  be  better  to  set  about  to  eliminate, 
by  a  really  serious  and  determined  effort, 
a  dependence  that  ought  never  have  been 
allowed  to  arise,  than  to  try  to  shore  up 
by  military  means.  In  a  highly  unfavorable 
region,  the  unsound  position  Into  which  the 
dependence  has  led  us?  Military  force  might 
conceivably  become  necessary  as  a  supple- 
ment to  such  an  effort;  It  could  never 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  it. 

The  oddest  expression  of  this  lack  of  bal- 
ance is  perhaps  in  the  bilateral  measures  with 
which  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have  pun- 
ished the  Russian  action.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  open  question  whom  we  pun- 
ished most  by  these  measures — Russia  or 
ourselves — we  have  portrayed  them  as  il- 
lustrations of  what  could  happen  to  Mos- 
cow if  it  proceeded  to  one  or  another  of  the 
further  aggressive  acts  we  credit  it  with 
plotting.  But  that  is  precisely  what  these 
measures  are  not;  for  they  represent  cards 
that  have  already  been  played  and  cannot 
be  played  twice.  There  was  never  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Government,  its 
prestige  once  engaged,  could  be  brought  by 
open  pressure  of  this  nature  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  But  this  means, 
then,  that  we  have  expended — for  what  was 
really  a  hopeless  purpose — all  the  important 
nonmlUtary  cards  we  conceived  ourselves  as 
holding  in  our  hand.  Barring  a  resort  to  war. 
the  Soviet  Government  has  already  absorbed 
the  worst  of  what  we  have  to  offer,  and  has 
nothing  further  to  fear  from  us.  Was  this 
really  mature  statesmanship  on  our  part? 

We  are  now  In  the  danger  zone.  I  can  think 
of  no  Instance  in  modern  history  where  such 
a  breakdown  of  political  communication  and 
such  a  triumph  of  unrestrained  military  sus- 
picions as  now  marks  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions has  not  led.  In  the  end,  to  armed  con- 
flict. The  danger  Is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know,  at  this  time,  with 
whom  we  really  have  to  deal  at  the  Soviet 
end.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  for  realism, 
prudence  and  restraint  in  American  states- 
manship, it  is  this  one.  Nothing  In  the  pas- 
sions of  electoral  politics  could  serve  as  the 
slightest  excuse  for  ignoring  this  necessity.* 


TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago,  those  of  us  who  favor  the 
adoption  of  tuition  tax  credit  legislation 
to  assist  with  the  costs  of  nongovern- 
mental education  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  were  Inspired 
by  the  appearance  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  a  superb  letter  to  the  editor 
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from  Mary  Ellen  McMillen,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  With  a  rare  mixture  of  hard 
information  and  persuasive  presentation, 
she  describes  the  importance  of  such  aid, 
particularly  for  the  education  of  children 
from  low-  and  middle-income  families. 
In  order  that  her  views  can  attain  the 
attention  that  they  deserve,  I  ask  that 
her  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mt  Children  Need  Education  Now  ! 
(By  Mary  Ellen  McMillen) 

Regarding  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  In  re- 
sponse to  William  Buckleys  column  on 
"Helping  private  schools"  (July  31),  two 
fundamental  points  need  to  be  made:  No 
American  would  be  "compelled"  by  a  tuition 
tax  credit  to  support  church-related  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  any  American  who  so  de- 
sired might  deduct  from  his  federal  (not 
state)  Income  tax  no  more  than  $250  as 
credit  against  the  tuition  he  pays  to  any 
non-public  school — church-afflUated  or  In- 
dependent. 

It  is  argued  that  public  aid  to  private 
education  in  the  form  of  tuition  tax  credits 
would  primarily  beneHt  upper  mlddleclass 
parents,  enabling  them  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  select,  very  expensive  private  schools. 
The  motives  of  these  parents  are,  by  im- 
plication, maligned.  They  are  made  to  seem 
seekers  of  status,  of  privilege,  of  segregation. 
Could  these  parents  not  be  seeking  educa- 
tional essentials  for  their  children? 

No  matter.  How  would  a  tuition  tax  credit 
as  currently  proposed  affect  an  upper  middle- 
class  parent?  St.  Albans  School,  part  of  the 
educational  complex  on  or  near  the  grounds 
of  the  Washington  Cathedral,  which  oper- 
ates under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  will  charge  a  tuition  of  $2,850  for 
day  students  in  this  coming  academic  year. 
Supplemental  to  this  tuition  are  fees  which 
win  bring  the  total  cost  of  one  school  year 
to  roughly  $3,600.  Among  these  Is  a  lunch 
fee  of  $325.  There  are  parents  who  will  argue 
that  St.  Alban's  is  worth  every  penny.  But 
the  upper  mlddleclass  parent  considering  St. 
Albans  for  his  son  would  find  that  the  $250 
maximum  allowable  tuition  tax  credit  would 
not  even  pay  for  lunch. 

So  scratch  St.  Alban's,  along  with  National 
Cathedral  School,  Beau  voir,  Potomac,  Sldwell 
Friends.  The  Heights.  Georgetown  Prep  (all 
of  which  have  a  tuition  of  $2,000  plus)  if 
you  have  to  depend  on  tuition  tax  credits 
to  make  the  difference. 

Then  who  are  the  parents  whom  a  tuition 
tax  credit  would  really  benefit?  What  are 
the  schools  their  children  really  might  at- 
tend? The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  esti- 
mates that  three-quarters  of  the  students 
enrolled  In  private  schools  In  the  United 
States  are  enrolled  In  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  And  it  is  this  fact  of  affiliation  of  so 
large  a  part  of  the  non-publlc  educational 
structure  with  a  single  religious  community 
that  Is  legitimately  troublesome. 

By  reason  of  numbers  alone,  the  Roman 
Catholic  school  system  forms  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  U.S.  educational  structure,  par- 
ticularly In  the  major  urban  areas.  In  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington  (comprising  the 
District  and  Montgomery.  Prince  Georges, 
Calvert.  Charles  and  St.  Marys  counties  in 
Maryland)  nearly  40,000  children  attend 
Roman  Catholic  schools. 

But  who  are  these  children?  In  the  Dis- 
trict, approximately  30  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  Roman  Catholic  parish  ele- 
mentary schools  are  not  Catholic.  Eighty  per- 
cent are  black.  Only  six  of  the  24  Roman 
Catholic  elementary  schools  In  the  District 
are  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

In  some  of  the  schools  east  of  the  park, 
60  to  60  percent  of  the  enroUment  la  non- 


Catholic.  West  of  the  park.  non-Catholic  en- 
rollment in  half  of  the  six  elementary 
schools  has  stood  at  20  to  25  percent.  The 
average  tuition  In  the  District's  Roman 
Catholic  parish  elementary  schools  is  $600. 
A  tuition  tax  credit  of  $250  would  make  a 
difference  to  a  parent  considering  Assump- 
tion School  on  Martin  Luther  King  Avenue 
SE.  It  could  also  make  a  difference  to  many 
families  in  Chevy  Chase. 

What  is  the  American  citizen  owed  for  his 
tax  dollars?  Well,  there  is  one  Item:  a  bona 
fide  education  for  his  children.  No,  I  don't 
mean  that  Johnny  or  Jane  can  read  the  label 
on  a  can  in  a  grocery  store.  What  If  P.S. 
No.  1  Is  not  measuring  up.  What  If  violence, 
crime  and  fear  go  to  school  along  with  my 
children? 

And  what  if  across  the  street  stands  St. 
Mary's?  No  one  loiters  In  the  halls  at  St. 
Mary's.  The  children  say  "yes.  ma'm"  to  the 
teacher  and  they  have  homework.  They  are 
taught  the  old  Judaic-Christian  principle 
that  stealing  Is  wrong.  (Not  "socially  unac- 
ceptable"— wrong ! ) 

Accolades  to  the  glory  of  the  U.S.  public 
school  system  by  some  education  association 
official  or  some  teachers'  union  leader  don't 
hold  water  with  me.  No,  I  won't  wait  two 
years,  five  years,  ten  years  until  a  new  princi- 
pal or  new  superintendent  can  maybe  put 
the  whole  shebang  back  together.  My  chil- 
dren need  education  NOW.  The  public  school 
system  has  served  the  United  States  su- 
premely well — In  the  past.  Is  it  doing  the 
job  today?  Who  Is?  I've  paid  my  money. 

I  am  a  white  Roman  Catholic,  educated  In 
Catholic  schools  in  the  District.  Although 
we  all  live  on  the  slippery  slope  of  Inflation, 
at  present  I  don't  need  a  tuition  tax  credit 
to  send  my  children  to  the  school  of  mine 
and  my  husband's  choice. 

On  this  Issue  of  public  aid  to  nonpublic 
education.  I  ask  my  co-rellglonlsts  to  come 
down  out  of  the  pulpit.  Of  course  Roman 
Catholic  schools  teach  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  But  what  else  do  they 
teach?  That  Is  what  the  American  public  Is 
entitled  to  know — and  upon  which  It  can 
base  It  Judgment.  These  schools  are  not 
"Sunday  schools."  If  push  comes  to  shove,  I 
could  teach  my  children  the  doctrines  of 
our  religious  community,  but  I  have  neither 
the  skill  nor  the  time  to  teach  them  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  And  that  Is  why  they 
go  to  school. 

By  the  same  token,  citizens  of  other  reli- 
gious persuasions  and  those  whose  beliefs 
are  purely  secular  should  form  their  Judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  academic  merit.  So  what 
If  Mary's  picture  Is  up  there  along  with  Lin- 
coln's and  Martin  Luther  King's?  Can  the 
students  at  least  spell  "Lincoln?"  Hopefully, 
the  day  of  denominational  hostility  has 
passed.  In  any  case,  at  rock  bottom,  a  school 
Is  what  Its  parents  make  It. 

The  question  of  public  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools  should  be  decided  upon  one  Issue, 
and  that  is  not  the  question  of  extending  sec- 
tarian belief.  It  is  this:  Does  the  non-publlc 
educational  structure,  church-afBUated  or 
otherwise,  serve  the  Interest  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States?^ 


PREJUDICE 


•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  poem  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Judy  Anne  Rider,  which 
I  believe  deserves  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people. 

Judy  wrote  this  poem  to  express  her 
frustration  at  the  outrages  committed 
against  human  liberty  in  the  holding  of 
American  hostages  in  Iran.  I  believe  all 
Americans  share  her  frustration  and  her 
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desire  that  this  crisis  will  be  resolved 
quickly  and  peacefully. 

Mr.  President,  Judy  Anne  Rider's  poem 
is  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  dignity 
of  each  human  being,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  poem  follows : 

Prejudice 
(By  Judy  Anne  Rider) 

Some  men  have  skin  of  ebony 

Some  bear  an  olive  hue. 
Some  white,  some  red,  some  yellow 

But  what  does  color  do? 

Does  darkness  boast  more  honor 

Can  a  red  man  not  be  brave, 
Was  each  man  not  made  holy 

By  the  gift  our  Savior  gave? 

Is  love  blind  to  a  baby 

If  his  skin's  not  pearly  white. 
Or  compassion  dead  to  any  man 

Who  wants  within  your  sight? 

Can  you  turn  your  back  on  suffering 

If  the  victim  doesn't  match. 
What  you  see  within  your  mirror 

Of  the  fleeting  glimpse  you  catch? 

Can  you  Justify  Indifference 
Saying,  "he's  Just  not  your  kind,' 

Would  the  world  be  somehow  better 
If  we  all  should  grow  so  blind? 

Should  a  language  or  a  custom 

A  belief,  a  dream  or  plan. 
Be  the  only  way  to  measure 

The  true  value  of  a  man? 

Can  our  differences  become  a  source 

Of  prejudice  so  vast, 
That  we  beat  those  down  who  frighten  us 

Until  we  are  the  last? 

Should  each  man  not  have  his  vision 
Who  can  say  which  one's  from  God. 

When  we  know  His  love  Is  boundless 
In  His  Universe  so  broad? 

And  can  any  one  of  us 

Condemn  another  man  of  Earth, 
Just  because  he  may  not  typify 

Our  own  concept  of  worth? 

Should  a  man  be  bound  and  beaten 

If  his  bloodline  Isn't  true, 
If  his  country  seeks  to  temper 

All  the  principles  he  knew? 

And  Is  God  not  our  Creator 

Regardless  of  the  name. 
That  each  of  us  has  chosen 

Are  His  teachings  not  the  same? 

Does  He  tell  us  love  thy  neighbor 

Even  one  so  far  away, 
That  the  days  and  nights  are  melted 

And  the  shadows  seem  to  stay? 

Does  He  emphasize  Indulgence 

Of  the  varied  minds  of  man. 
Telling  each  of  us  to  tolerate 

And  listen  when  we  can? 

To  humbly  seek  His  mercy 

Judging  no  one  for  his  sins. 
Or  In  setting  up  our  standards 

Where  eternity  begins? 

Or  are  men  of  God  all  brothers 

All  united  to  one  goal. 
Can  we  look  beyond  the  colors 

Seeing  deep  into  the  soul? 

Can  we  set  aside  the  methods 

He  has  chosen  for  his  prayer, 
And  see  the  simple  beauty 

That  our  God  has  nestled  there? 

And  If  our  needs  are  different 
If  we  march  to  separate  drums, 

Can  we  all  not  be  delighted 
With  each  life  the  way  It  comes?  # 
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EDUCATING  THE  HANDICAPPED 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  94th  session  of  Congress,  a  sig- 
nificant effort  was  embarked  upon  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  correct  a  longstand- 
ing injustice.  The  injustice  was  the  in- 
adequate level  of  education  being  pro- 
vided to  the  Nation's  up  to  8  million 
handicapped  youngsters.  That  effort  re- 
sulted in  the  setting  of  a  noble  yet  attain- 
able goal  for  the  Nation;  that  of  provid- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children  through  enact- 
ment of  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  The  passage  of  this 
measure  implied  a  national  effort. 

The  providing  of  educational  opportu- 
nity was,  and  continues  to  be,  a  problem 
of  national  significance.  As  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  increased,  a  consen- 
sus emerged  that  we  must  take  strong 
action  to  deal  with  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  oiu*  local  schools  were  not 
attempting  to  provide  educational  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped,  for  in  the  main 
they  were,  and  are.  However,  the  costs 
associated  with  that  effort  were,  and 
continue  to  be.  staggering.  In  1975,  a  time 
when  most  public  schools  were  in  a  bet- 
ter financial  situation  than  they  are  to- 
day, the  cost  was  high,  but  acceptable  if 
one  accepted  the  premise  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  contribute  its 
fair  share. 

It  is  now  almost  5  years  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  The  Federal  share, 
based  on  a  formula  involving  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, was  to  reach  20  percent  in  fiscal 
1980.  It  did  not.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  it  was 
to  be  30  percent.  Instead,  the  President 
has  again  proposed  12  percent.  While 
there  are  some  things  to  be  applauded 
in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981  budget, 
and  some  provisions  which  I  will  support, 
I  cannot  accept  this  reneging  on  our 
commitment  to  assist  the  States  with  the 
cost  of  educating  the  Nation's  handi- 
capped children. 

Last  September,  I  wrote  to  HEW  Sec- 
retary Patricia  Harris,  and  urged  her  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  At  that  time  I 
suggested  that— 

The  administration  has  a  solemn  duty  to 
propose  sufficient  funding  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  94-142,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  has  no  such  intention.  In 
which  case  I  believe  you  are  obligated  to 
submit  legislation  absolving  the  States  from 
requirements  that  they  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  to  satisfy  without  the  necessary 
financial  assistance. 

I  deeply  regret  that  it  now  appears 
that  the  latter  option  is  one  which  the 
administration  and  Congress  may  have 
to  consider.  That  would  be  a  sad  outcome 
to  a  noble  effort,  but  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  our  local  schools  cannot 
continue  to  make  progress  in  this  area 
without  Federal  assistance. 

With  the  Federal  aid  promised  In  1975 
we  might  yet  meet  this  challenge;  with- 
out it,  we  will  surely  fail.  I  must  add  that 
to  my  knowledge,  no  response  was  ever 
prepared  by  officials  at  HEW  to  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Harris.  Certainly  none  ever 
reached  me.  I  regret  to  report  that  the 


answer  seems  to  be  embodied  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposal  presented 
to  Congress  only  last  week:  level  fund- 
ing, insuring  a  continuation  of  unkept 
promises  and  hypocrisy  at  the  expense  of 
some  of  our  most  deserving  youngsters. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  especially  those 
on  committees  with  jurisdiction  over  this 
area,  to  ponder  this  very  serious  situa- 
tion, and  to  consider  the  need  for  a 
remedy.  I  include  with  my  statement  a 
copy  of  my  September  letter  to  Secretary 
Harris,  and  also,  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  by  Mr. 
Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers.  In  it,  he  ac- 
curately describes  the  unhappy  history 
of  what  once  was  a  noble  effort  by  the 
Congress.  I  ask  that  this  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Carter,  Congress  Renege  on  a  Promise 
(By  Albert  Shanker) 

President  Carter  has  made  his  budget  pub- 
lic. On  at  least  one  point.  It  should  anger 
teachers,  supervisors,  school  board  members 
and  parents.  The  President  has  failed  to 
meet  a  commitment  to  provide  some  finan- 
cial help  In  educating  the  handicapped.  This 
Is  an  Issue  which  affects  all  school  districts. 
It  should  result  in  a  major  campaign  di- 
rected at  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Many  will  ask  why  Uncle  Sam  should  pay 
the  bill  for  educating  the  handicapped.  Until 
fairly  recently,  many  communities  did  not 
provide  education  for  handicapped  students 
in  their  districts.  Or,  In  some  cases,  the 
education  provided  was  part-time;  in  many 
cases  what  was  provided  had  little  or  no  re- 
lationship to  what  handicapped  children 
needed.  A  national  movement  developed.  The 
neglect  and  mlseducatlon  of  the  handicapped 
were  fully  documented.  In  a  number  of  states, 
the  courts  ruled  that  by  not  giving  handi- 
capped children  an  appropriate  education, 
the  schools  had  violated  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  movement  succeeded,  and  in  No- 
vember 1975  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  Into  law  Public  Law  94-142. 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  whose  major  provisions  were  to  go  Into 
effect  In  October  1977.  The  vote  In  Congress 
was  overwhelming,  404  to  7  in  the  House,  87 
to  7  In  the  Senate. 

It  was  known  at  the  time  that  the  cost  of 
bringing  millions  of  handicapped  students 
into  schools  would  be  expensive,  not  only  be- 
cause of  all  the  added  students,  but  because 
It  Is  far  more  costly  to  educate  the  handi- 
capped. With  passage  of  the  law  came  a  com- 
mitment by  Congress,  a  promise  that  local 
school  districts  would  not  have  to  bear  the 
cost  by  themselves.  The  federal  government 
would  help. 

The  promise  made  by  Uncle  Sam  was  not 
particularly  generous.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
U.S.  would  contribute  5%  in  fiscal  1978,  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  and  that  this  would 
be  Increased  to  20%  In  fiscal  1980  (this 
school  year),  to  30%  next  yew  and  to  40% 
In  fiscal  19^.  But  these  percentages  are  mis- 
leading: they  are  not  percentages  of  what 
a  school  actually  spends  to  educate  a  handi- 
capped child,  but  20%  or  30%  or  40%  of  the 
average  cost  of  educating  all  children  in 
school  all  across  the  country.  That  average 
Is  only  $1,400  yet  there  Is  no  large  city  In  the 
country  which  spends  only  $1,400  per  child. 

On  top  of  this  Inadequate  formula.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  compounded 
the  problem.  Instead  of  giving  local  school 
districts  the  20%  that  was  promised  for  this 
year,  only  12%  was  appropriated.  And  In  his 
budget  message.  Instead  of  trying  to  keep 
Congress  honest  by  asking  for  the  full  30% 
next  year  and  40%  the  following  year,  the 


President  Is  seeking  12%  for  the  1980-81 
school  year  and  12.5%  for  the  1981-82  school 
year.  This  is  called  breaking  a  promise  on  a 
very  large  scale. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  can  be  seen 
by  what  It  is  doing  to  the  New  York  City 
schools.  Next  year  we  will  have  more  than 
60.000  handicapped  children  In  our  school 
system,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  had 
to  budget  $8,180  for  each  of  them.  This  Is 
not  out  of  any  spendthrift  urge  on  New 
York's  part,  but  because  that  is  the  cost  of 
the  programs  the  federal  courts  have  ordered 
us  to  put  in  place  as  a  result  of  the  federal 
legislation.  The  prlcetag  of  providing  educa- 
tion to  a  handicapped  child  in  New  York  Is 
now  nearly  three  times  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing a  non-handicapped  child — and  Uncle 
Sam  Is  giving  us  only  12%  of  about  half 
of  that  lesser  cost ! 

New  York  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  knows 
this.  He  went  to  Washington  a  week  ago  to 
make  the  case  that  there  are  a  number  of 
federal  mandates  that  Congress  isn't  paying 
for  and  that  are  hurting  the  city  and  block- 
ing its  best  efforts  to  balance  Its  budget.  He 
called  Congress  "cynical"  in  the  way  it  has 
funded  PL.  94-142 — "first  they  underesti- 
mate the  costs  and  then  they  underfund  the 
estimate" — and  said  that  Congress  has  re- 
neged "on  the  delivery  of  an  already  meager 
federal  share  of  the  cost  of  meeting  Its  own 
national  mandates."  This,  he  said,  "not  only 
dooms  the  compliance  efforts  of  local  school 
districts,  but  also  Jeopardizes  the  overall 
quality  of  education  that  can  be  offered  to 
all  children." 

Ed  Koch  pointed  out  that  New  York  City 
is  receiving  only  $8.5  million  In  federal  aid 
under  P.L.  94-142  while  spending  an  esti- 
mated $221  million  of  its  own  tax  levy  dol- 
lars to  educate  the  handicapped  this  year. 
Next  year,  the  New  York  commitment  will 
grow  to  $278  million — and  unless  something 
happens  soon  from  now  until  1983,  New 
York  City  will  have  to  shell  cut  nearly  $1.2 
billion  to  satisfy  the  federal  law. 

Koch  is  right,  and  the  President  and  Con- 
gress should  be  held  accountable.  The  mys- 
tery is:  Which  is  the  real  Ed  Koch?  The  Bd 
Koch  who  goes  to  Washington  and  makes  a 
brilliant  speech  about  how  our  New  York 
City  schools  are  hurting  because  of  federal 
actions?  Or  the  Ed  Koch  who  has  been  pre- 
tending for  a  month  that  he  can  cut  the 
education  budget  by  $154  million  next  year 
and  still  have  a  school  system  If  only  teach- 
ers, principals  and  parents  would  do  their 
Job? 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  13, 1979. 
Hon.  Patricia  R.  Harris, 
SecretaTy,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Harris:  As  ycu  know,  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1975  requires  of  each  state  that  a  "free 
appropriate  public  education"  be  provided 
for  all  children  aged  3  to  21.  This  require- 
ment is  to  be  fully  met  by  September  1980. 
As  you  aUo  know,  included  In  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  was  a  commitment  of 
federal  support  to  help  offset  the  additional 
cost  of  the  states  of  complying  with  the  Act. 
This  Is  clearly  stated  in  the  language  of 
PL.  94-142: 

"State  and  local  educational  agencies  have 
a  responslbUity  to  provide  education  for  aU 
handicapped  children,  but  present  financial 
resources  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children; 
and 

"[I]t  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  the 
Federal  Government  assist  State  and  locai 
efforts  to  provide  programs  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  handicapped  children.  .  .  ." 

This  promise  of  federal  support,  It  wotild 
appear,  has  not  been  realized.  And  there  is 
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every  sign  that  the  executive  branch  has  no 
intention  of  realizing  it. 

As  you  develop  H.E.W.'s  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  therefore.  I  urge  you  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  Include  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Ed- 
ucation for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
Without  such  a  commitment.  I  fear  that  ed- 
ucation officials  in  my  state  and  others  can- 
not carry  out  the  federal  mandate  in  this 
area. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  many  prominent 
educators  and  other  citizens  who  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  level  of  federal  sup- 
port that  was  evidenced  In  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget.  The  figures  I  have  seen  in- 
dicate that  it  costs  2  to  7  times  as  much  to 
educate  a  handicapped  student  as  it  does 
other  students.  If  these  figures  are  accurate, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are. 
it  would  seem  critical  that  we  provide  funds 
at  the  level  Indicated  by  the  federal  statute, 
under  which  the  percentage  of  federal  sup- 
port was  scheduled  to  Increase  over  a  5  year 
period  beginning  in  1978.  and  was  to  have 
reached  30':;  in  fiscal  year  1980-1.  We  re- 
main painfully  far  from  that  target.  Both 
the  Presidents'  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  the  Labor-H.E.W.  appropriation 
now  pending,  provide  funding  at  a  level  of 
only  12%.  This  means  that  the  states  would 
receive  $1.4  billion  less  than  was  originally 
anticipated  when  P.L.  94-142  was  enacted. 
Given  this  inadequate  level  of  support, 
states  will  likely  find  it  Impossible  to  meet 
the  September  1980  deadline.  A  major  cor- 
rection— and  compensation — Is  called  for  In 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  If  this  unhappy 
outcome  Is  to  be  avoided. 

I  hope  you  share  my  view  that  adequate 
federal  support  for  efforts  In  this  area  must 
be  forthcoming  If  we  are  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional goals  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  A  firm  commitment  of  such  sup- 
port must  be  made  In  order  that  state 
education  officials  who  are  charged  with  the 
primary  responsibility  In  this  area  can  meet 
the  mandates  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

I  have  no  wish  to  be  dramatic,  but  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  the  administration  has  a 
solemn  duty  either  to  propose  sufficient 
funding  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  P.L. 
94-142  or  to  acknowledge  that  It  has  no  such 
intention,  in  which  case  I  believe  you  are 
obliged  to  submit  legislation  absolving  the 
states  from  requirements  that  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  satisfy  without  the 
necessary  financial  assistance.  This.  In  my 
view,  would  be  a  deeply  disappointing  out- 
come, but  more  honest  than  continuing  with 
the  present  hypocrisy.  The  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  set  forth  a  laud- 
able, even  a  noble  goal  for  the  nation.  I 
fervently  hope  that  It  can  be  achieved,  and 
that  efforts  to  "balance  the  budget"  will  not 
be  permitted  to  deny  appropriate  educational 
services  to  millions  of  children  with  special 
needs.  But  If  It  remains  the  administrations 
Judgment  that  the  federal  government  can- 
not afford  to  do  its  part,  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  administration  to  acknowl- 
edge this  and  to  recognize  the  Impossible  sit- 
uation In  which  It  places  state  and  local 
education  officials. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE 
OLYMPIC  BOYCOTT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
President  Carter  called  for  a  boycott  of 
the  1980  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow  by 
American  athletes,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  withdraw  their  troops  by  Febru- 
ary 20.  That  deadline  has  arrived  and  it 


appears  that  the  President  will  stand 
firm  on  this  action.  While  it  is  certainly 
an  understandable  reaction  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  a  blatant  ex- 
ample of  Soviet  aggression,  we  must  also 
keep  in  mind  the  ambitions  and  goals  of 
our  American  athletes  and  those  of  other 
countries.  For  many  Americans,  these 
goals  are  rooted  in  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  the  olympian  movement.  Those 
principles  include  the  celebration  of 
brotherhood  and  a  mutual  striving  for 
excellence,  in  an  atmosphere  of  nondis- 
crimination, international  goodwill, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  peace.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  still  believe  in  these  ideals. 
In  recent  years  we  have  placed  a  higher 
premium  and  interest  in  developing  and 
promoting  the  benefits  of  athletic  com- 
petition and  ability.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  our  athletes  are  offered  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  summer  Olym- 
pics in  Moscow,  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  enable  our  athletes  and  others 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  toward 
physical  excellence  in  the  olympian 
spirit  to  realize  their  aspirations. 

With  this  in  mind  I  suggested  that  we 
move  the  Olympics  to  a  site  more  com- 
patible with  the  olympian  principles  of 
international  brotherhood  and  peace, 
such  as  Montreal  or  Munich.  Later,  when 
Mr.  Carter  decided  to  ask  for  a  boycott 
of  the  Moscow  games,  others  suggested 
a  permanent  neutral  site,  perhaps  in 
Greece,  home  of  the  original  games. 
Placing  the  games  in  a  neutral  site  could 
depoliticize  the  games  and  still  give  our 
athletes  a  chance  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  hard  work  and  dedication. 

It  has  now  become  obvious  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  participating  in 
the  Olympic  games  in  Moscow  this  sum- 
mer. It  is  even  more  imperative  now 
that  we  begin  planning  for  the  best  pos- 
sible alternative  event  for  our  athletes 
and  those  of  other  countries  who  have 
expressed  their  intentions  to  join  us  in 
the  boycott.  Even  the  executive  director 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee, 
Mr.  F.  Don  Miller,  admitted  the  commit- 
tee is  discussing  other  options  available. 
However,  their  line  of  thought  at  this 
time  appears  to  be  toward  establishing 
an  athletic  competition  for  American 
athletes  only. 

AMERICAN-ONLY    EVENT    A    MISTAKE 

While  I  can  certainly  understand  and 
appreciate  the  intentions  behind  such  an 
action,  I  do  not  feel  it  is  the  most  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  alternative  for  our 
athletes.  An  "American  only"  event 
would  be  even  less  than  what  occurs 
practically  every  year  in  most  sports — a 
world  championship  competition.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  not  take  into  considera- 
tion those  athletes  from  other  countries 
who  will  be  following  the  lead  of  the 
United  States  and  staying  away  from 
Moscow.  Fear  has  been  expressed  by 
members  of  the  U.S.O.C.  that  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  might  pun- 
ish the  countries  and  the  athletes  who 
participate  in  an  alternative  event  to  the 
Moscow  Olympics — barring  them  from 
future  Olympic  games  and  stripping  Los 
Angeles  of  the  1984  summer  Olympics. 

This  will  not  be  a  real  and  valid  con- 
cern, however,  if  we  orchestrate  a  large, 


widely  supported  alternative  to  the 
Olympic  games,  equal  in  scope  and  na- 
ture. The  sooner  we  act,  the  more  other 
nations  will  be  able  to  rally  to  this  idea 
and  plan  to  participate.  Even  Lord  Kil- 
lanin,  president  of  the  I.O.C,  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  able  to  hold  this 
summer's  Olympics  some  place  other 
than  Moscow,  but  he  believes  it  is  tech- 
nically impossible  and  legally  and  mor- 
ally wrong  to  do  so  because  the  Moscow 
organizers  have  not  broken  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract  they  signed  in 
1974.  It  seems  ironic  to  be  standing  be- 
hind technical  legal  considerations  at 
this  point,  in  light  of  the  total  lack  of 
morality  and  human  decency  evident  in 
the  unprovoked  Soviet  invasion  of  a 
friendly  nation,  Afghanistan.  This  was  a 
violation  of  the  basic  premise  of  the 
Olympics  movem.ent,  a  higher  contract 
than  the  1974  agreement.  Further,  vari- 
ous national  sports  organizations  have 
stated  the  technical  possibility  of  creat- 
ing a  new  site  in  time  for  the  summer 
Olympics  if  we  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  old  adage,  "If  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way"  seems  to  hold  true  in  this  case, 
if  only  we  start  to  act  now. 

ORGANIZE     NEW    INTERNATIONAL     GAMES     NOW 

The  recent  backing  for  creating  a  per- 
manent neutral  site  for  the  games,  and 
new  ideas  calling  for  several  sites,  on  a 
rotating  basis,  to  set  up  athletic  events 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  present 
Olympics,  are  beginning  to  attract  world- 
wide attention.  The  global  community 
wishes  to  continue  in  the  tradition  and 
spirit  of  the  Olympics,  free  from  political 
influence.  But  it  has  become  too  difficult 
to  find  a  site  to  host  all  the  events.  The 
expense  and  need  for  large  facilities  has 
grown  every  4  years.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vocate today  that  the  United  States,  in 
conjunction  with  other  concerned 
nations,  support  a  new  approach  to  the 
quadrenniel  celebration  of  international 
sports. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  set  up  a  site  to 
realize  these  games  for  this  summer  if 
we  begin  implementation  of  this  course 
of  action  now.  Several  universities  in  this 
country  have  already  offered  their  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  the  U.S.O.C.  for  use 
"in  a  major  athletic  event"  next  summer. 
If  no  one  else  in  the  world  wants  to  host 
such  an  event — open  to  athletes  of  all 
countries  whether  or  not  they  compete  in 
Moscow — one  or  several  of  these  offers 
should  be  accepted.  As  announced  by 
Lord  Killanin,  the  games  would  go  on 
as  scheduled  in  Moscow,  despite  the  cries 
of  protest  from  the  U.S.  Government  and 
other  coimtries.  The  leadership  of  the 
I.O.C.  would  be  welcomed,  but  if  they  and 
our  own  Olympic  committee  do  not 
realize  the  merits  of  accepting  such  an 
alternative,  then  they  should  abdicate 
thier  role  in  international  sports  and  give 
the  individual  sports  groups  that  belong 
to  it  the  opportunity  to  form  a  new  orga- 
nization to  rtm  next  summer's  free 
games.  The  question  of  future  sites  could 
then  be  addressed,  using  either  one  or 
several  rotating  sites  on  a  permanent, 
depoliticized  basis. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  all 
athletes  around  the  globe,  to  show  our 
respect  for  the  striving  toward  excellence, 
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and  in  keeping  with  the  olympian  prin- 
ciples of  international  brotherhood  and 
peace,  I  urge  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  new  commission  to  organize 
our  international  games.  We  cannot  de- 
lay if  we  wish  to  succeed;  the  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  and  act  now.» 


THE  MOTOR  CARRIER  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
introduced  the  Motor  Carrier  Reform 
Act  of  1980  IS.  2245)  on  February  1. 
1980,  I  indicated  that  I  would  shortly 
submit  a  section-by-section  analysis  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  now  submit 
the  analysis  for  the  Record. 
The  analysis  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE 

The  Act  is  to  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Car- 
rier Reform  Act  of  1980." 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

Section  2  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  is  to  redu;e  unnecessary  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

congressional  findings 
Section  3  stresses  the  Importance  to  the 
national  economy  of  a  safe,  sound,  competi- 
tive, and  fuel  efficient  motor  carrier  system. 
It  also  states  that  In  order  to  achieve  such 
a  system.  Congress  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
vise the  statutes  governing  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  motor  carrier  industry.  Those 
statutes  are  outdated,  tend  to  Inhibit  Inno- 
vation and  growth,  and  fail  to  sufficiently 
encourage  operating  efficiencies  and  competi- 
tion. 

In  revising  the  statutes.  Congress  also  In- 
tends to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission explicit  direction  for  the  regulation 
of  the  motor  carrier  Industry  and  to  ease 
that  industry's  uncertainty  about  the  future 
of  regulation  by  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission is  admonished  to  stay  within  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  new  law. 

Finally,  this  K»ction  states  that  Congress 
Intends  that  the  changes  in  the  statutes  and 
any  resulting  changes  be  implemented  with 
the  least  amount  of  disruption  to  the  trans- 
portation system  as  possible. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Section  4  of  the  Act  amends  the  national 
transportation  policy  set  forth  in  title  49. 
Specifically,  it  declares  that  it  Is  Federal 
policy  with  respect  to  motor  carriers  of  prop- 
erty to  rely  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
upon  competition  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public,  to  encourage  price  and  service  ca- 
tions, to  achieve  energy  and  economic  ef- 
ficiency, to  provide  opportunities  for  ade- 
quate profits  and  fair  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  to  improve  and  maintain  a 
sound  privately  owned  motor  carrier  system. 

MOTOR  CARRIER  ENTRY  POLICY 

iftf*'^*'°'^  5  adds  a  new  subsection  to  Section 
10922  of  title  49  to  govern  applications  for 
authority  to  operate  as  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property.  New  subsection  (b)  retains 
the  traditional  test  that  all  applicants  must 
"e  fit  willing,  and  able.  However,  it  makes 
1-  easier  for  applicants  to  obtain  certificates 
by  requiring  the  Commission  to  grant  cer- 
tificates unless  it  finds  on  the  basis  of  a 
Snr?.°M  "■"""*  °^  evidence  that  the  trans- 
portation   would    be   inconsistent   with   the 

n™.  r  ^"'^"'■^  P"''"'^  convenience  and 
sumTni^  "  °'^"  ^°'-'»«'  't  creates  a  pre- 
is  ?i'^,l "  *****  *^*  proposed  transportation 
aw  th/  ''"'?."'  *"*"«=*•  ''''^"  the  currem 
n^th^^  applicant  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
convl.  transportation  meets  the  public 

convenience  and  necessity  test.  In  applying 


this  test,  the  Commission  is  directed  to  con- 
sider evidence  of  public  support  as  well  as 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  existing  service 
in  the  market.  In  balancing  the  evidence,  the 
Commission  may  consider  the  effect  of 
granting  the  application  upon  existing  car- 
riers but  shall  not  find  that  diversion  of 
revenue  or  traffic  is  in  and  of  itself  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

While  the  new  subsection  eases  the  appli- 
cant's burden,  it  does  not  relieve  the  Com- 
mission from  its  responsibility  to  consider 
each  application  on  an  individual  basis.  In 
fact,  paragraph  (b)(2)  specifically  prohibits 
the  Commission  from  Instituting  the  so- 
called  "master  certificate  "  approach  to  grant- 
ing certificates.  That  approach  is  one  that 
the  Commission  has  adopted  in  some  limited 
areas  and  Is  considering  using  in  other  areas. 
Pursuant  to  that  approach,  the  Commission 
makes  one  general  finding  of  public  need  for 
a  specific  type  of  transportation  without 
looking  at  the  Individual  carriers  and  situa- 
tions Involved.  Paragraph  (2)  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Commission  Is  obliged  to  look  at 
each  application  and  decide  whether  the 
transportation  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  public  need. 

In  the  case  of  some  types  of  transportation, 
the  legUlatlon  does  more  than  modify  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  test  It 
actually  eliminates  the  test  altogether  Spe- 
cifically, paragraph  (b)  (3)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  not  apply  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  test  to  applications 
for  authority  to  provide  transportation  to 
points  not  served  by  a  certificated  carrier 
transportation  services  as  a  direct  subsutute 
for  abandoned  rail  service,  certain  transpor- 
tation for  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
a  llnilted  extent,  transportation  of  packages 
weighing  100  pounds  or  less. 

Finally,  In  order  to  expedite  the  applica- 
t  on  process,  the  legislation  limits  the  car- 
riers who  can  protest  applications  filed  un- 
der subsection  (b).  Under  paragraph  (b)  (4) 
the  only  carriers  that  may  protest  an  appl  -' 
cation  are  carriers  which  recently  have  per- 

DHc'^^nn'^'''''"'.  ^^^''^  ^""^  «^°P«  °^  the  ap- 
n  ^of  •  ,'=*'"'"l"s  which  have  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  substantially  the  same  traffic 

fntUenr  '^^  ^-"^-'-  gran^Ur^ 

REMOVAL    OF    CERTAIN    RESTRICTIONS    ON    MOTOR 
CARRIER    OPERATIONS 

of^fmi°^a^K^"'^''"  ^"^"""^^  s«="°n  10922 
restrfi?inn  ^  ^'*'"«  "  ""^^  subsection  on 
ih)^tlnVT°X^^  Specifically,  subsection 
(h)  directs  the  Commission  to  eliminate  all 

Ur^Z^'l  '«n'""="°'*^  *'*'•  circult^iL  route 
caller,  o?  ""P""^  "P«'*  """tor  common 
rr>m^f  ,  P'"°P^'^y.  Further,  it  requires  the 
Commission  to  Implement  expedited  proce- 
dures for  processing  applications  by  individ- 
ual carriers  seeking  removal  of  a  nmnber 
of  other  restrictions  Included  in  the  camera' 
certificates.  Under  the  expedited  pro^S^re" 
a  carrier  w  11  be  able  to  apply  to  broaden 
the  categories  of  commodities  which  it  is 
authorized  to  haul,  to  begin  serving  inter! 
mediate  points  on  its  certificate,  and  to  begin 
performing  round-trip  service  where  only 
one-way  service  is  authorized.  The  Commls- 
s  on  must  take  final  action  on  the  applica- 

fli°.H^  Ifv,'!!"  ^^""^  ^20  days  after  they  are 
filed  with  the  Commission. 

Since  the  beginning  of  motor  carrier  regu- 
lation, the  Commission  has  restricted  motor 
carrier  operations  both  geographically  and 
functionally.  Often,  this  practice  has  been 
exacerbatwl  by  the  applicants  themselves 
Who  have  filed  applications  of  extremely  nar- 
row scope  in  order  to  forestall  would-be 
Protestants. 

.J^.^.  '■^^""  '*  '*>*'  carriers-  operating  au- 
thorities often  are  overly  complex  and  con- 
tain restrictions  that  are  wasteful  of  fuel 
expensive.  Inefficient  or  otherwise  not  In  the 


public  Interest.  Further,  the  Commission's 
backlog  of  cases  has  risen  sharply  as  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  it  to  process 
the  large  number  of  narrowly-drawn  appli- 
cations. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  help 
simplify  the  whole  certificate  process  and  to 
eliminate  those  restrictions  which  do  not 
further  the  public  Interest.  Also,  by  provid- 
ing carriers  with  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  operating  authorities  through  an  ex- 
pedited process,  it  should  ultimately  help 
reduce  the  Commission's  normal  workload. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Section  7  amends  section  10526(a)  of  title 
49  to  include  additional  motor  carrier  trans- 
portation exemptions.  Subsection  (a)  of  the 
legislation  will  allow  carriers  to  transport  In 
the  same  vehicle  mixed  loads  of  regulated 
and  exempt  commodities,  and  will  extend  the 
agricultural  exemption  to  Include  uncooked 
meat  and  bananas,  and  some  agricultural 
production  items  purchased  by  farmers.  Sub- 
section (b)  expands  the  current  exemption 
for  air  cargo. 

Currently,  fish,  poultry,  livestock,  vegeta- 
bles, and  fresh  fruits  (except  bananas)  are 
exempt  from  Commission  regulation.  The 
legislation  will  accord  the  same  treatment 
to  the  transportation  of  red  meats  and 
bananas.  The  rationale  behind  the  provision 
on  mixed  loads  and  agricultural  production 
items,  is  to  reduce  empty  backhauls  and  im- 
prove carriers'  operating  efficiency. 

Under  current  Commission  regulations,  the 
air  cargo  exemption  allows  transportation 
of  property  only  within  certain  mileage 
limits  of  an  alrjKjrt.  The  legislation  would 
eliminate  the  mileage  limits,  and  exempt  the 
transportation  of  property  by  motor  vehicle, 
provided  it  is  part  of  a  continuous  movement 
which,  prior  or  subsequent  thereto,  has  been 
or  will  be  transported  by  aircraft,  or  in  some 
emergency  situations  by  motor  vehicle. 

OWNER-OPERATORS 

Section  8  amends  chapter  106  of  title  49 
by  adding  a  new  section  10527  allowing 
owner-operators  to  haul  regulated  commodi- 
ties in  conjunction  with  the  movement  of 
their  exempt  commodities.  The  owner-c^jer- 
ators  must  perform  the  transportation  them- 
selves and  register  their  vehicles  with  the 
Commission.  The  owner-operators  may 
charge  no  less  than  the  lowest  tariffs  on 
file  for  the  transportation  of  the  commodi- 
ties they  choose  to  "carry.  In  order  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Commission,  the  owner-opera- 
tor Is  required  to  offer  proof  of  Insurance 
or  other  type  of  security  and  to  designate 
agents  on  whom  service  of  process  in  a  court 
proceeding  may  be  made. 

The  section  Is  considered  necessary  to  Im- 
prove owner-operators'  efficiency,  increase 
conservation  of  fuel,  and  reduce  the  costs 
of  transporting  agricultural  commodities. 

PRIVATE   CARRIAGE 

Section  9  of  the  Act  amends  section  10524 
of  title  49  by  adding  a  subsection  that  would 
permit  compensated  Intercorporate  hauling 
as  lawful  private  carriage.  Under  current  law, 
the  Commission  regards  members  of  a  cor- 
porate family  as  strangers  and  prohibits 
them  from  providing  transportation  for 
compensation  for  each  other  without  a  cer- 
tificate or  permit.  New  subsection  (b)  specif- 
ically authorizes  such  transportation  If  the 
parent  company  owns  directly  or  Indirectly 
an  Interest  of  51  percent  or  more  In  each 
of  the  subsidiaries.  Under  this  subsection, 
a  corporation  wishing  to  serve  other  mem- 
bers of  the  corporate  famUy  would  file  a 
simple  notice  with  the  Commission.  A  copy 
of  the  notice  would  be  published  in  the  PW- 
eral  Register,  and  would  be  carried  by  each 
private  carrier  In  Its  vehicle,  so  as  to  give 
evidence  that  It  has  the  right  to  carry  not 
only  for  Itself,  but  for  related  corporations 
in  which  the  parent  owns  a  61  percent  or 
more  Interest. 
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Section  10  of  the  Act  amends  several  sec- 
tions of  title  49  on  motor  contract  carriers. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  the  definition  ot 
motor  contract  carrier  and  the  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  Conunisslon  In  acting  on  permit 
applications  to  delete  the  reference  to  the 
number  of  shippers  to  be  served  by  the  car- 
riers. Until  recently,  the  Commission  Inter- 
preted that  language  to  mean  that  a  con- 
tract carrier  could  serve  no  more  than  eight 
persans.  The  Commission  has  since  abolished 
that  rule  and  subsection  (a)  ratifies  the 
Commission's  action.  With  these  changes, 
contract  carriers  wUl  continue  to  be  required 
to  meet  the  standard  of  dedication  of  equip- 
ment or  providing  a  service  to  meet  a  ship- 
per's distinct  need,  but  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand their  service  to  more  shippers.  Sub- 
paragraph (3)  (a)  authorizes  contract  car- 
riers to  serve  shipper  associations  and  other 
entities  that  do  not  own  the  freight  being 
shipped. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  lOOSOCa)  of 
title  49  to  eliminate  the  current  restriction 
upon  a  carrier  operating  In  both  a  contract 
and  common  carrier  capacity.  The  Commis- 
sion recently  concluded  through  rulemak- 
ing that  such  dual  operations  are  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  transportation 
policy. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  authorize  con- 
tract carriers  to  provide  services  and  trans- 
portation to  freight  forwarders. 

Subsection  (e)  adds  a  new  section  10925 
(e)  to  title  49.  It  sets  up  a  procedure  for 
converting  contract  carrier  permits  to  com- 
mon carrier  certificates.  The  Commission 
must  determine  that  the  operations  of  the 
holder  of  the  permit  are  no  longer  that  of 
a  contract  carrier,  but  Instead  constitute 
common  carriage. 

ZONE    OF    RATE    FREEDOM    FOR    MOTOR    CARRIERS 
OF   PROPERTY    AND    FREIGHT   FORWARDERS 

Section  11  adds  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 10708  of  title  49  which  provides  Indi- 
vidual carriers  with  greater  freedom  to  set 
rates  in  response  to  market  demands.  Under 
this  subsection,  the  carrier  will  be  free  to 
raise  its  rates  10  percent  above  or  reduce 
them  10  percent  below  the  level  which  the 
rate  was  one  year  prior  to  the  point  of 
reference. 

This  provision  will  encourage  competition 
among  Individual  carriers  by  allowing  each 
of  them  complete  freedom  to  set  its  own 
rates  within  the  zone.  At  the  same  time,  the 
width  of  the  zone  is  set  so  that  consumers 
will  be  protected  in  areas  where  there  may 
not  be  adequate  competition  to  keep  such 
rates  from  being  excessive. 

The  Commission's  authority  to  suspend 
and  Investigate  a  proposed  rate  on  the  basis 
that  It  would  be  discriminatory  or  preda- 
tory. Is  not  affected  by  this  subsection. 

RULE   OF  RATEMAKING 

Section  12  amends  section  10701  of  title 
49  by  adding  a  subsection  (e)  that  requires 
the  Commission  in  proceedings  to  determine 
the  reasonableness  of  rate  levels  for  motor 
carriers  of  property,  to  authorize  revenue 
levels  that  are  adequate  to  permit  well- 
managed  carriers  to  cover  their  costs  and 
earn  a  fair  return.  The  standards  adopted 
by  the  Commission  under  this  subsection 
will  enable  carriers  to  achieve  revenue  levels 
that  provide  for  a  flow  of  net  Income,  plus 
depreciation,  assure  repayment  of  debt,  per- 
mit the  raising  of  capital  equity,  attract  and 
retain  capital  in  amounts  adequate  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  motor  carrier  system,  and  cover 
the  effects  of  inflation  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration estimated  future  costs. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  10704 
(b)  (2)  of  title  49.  In  prescribing  a  rate  for 
a  motor  carrier  of  property,  the  Commission 
will  continue  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
rate  on  the  movement  of  traffic  by  that  car- 


rier. However,  the  Commission  will  not  con- 
sider the  other  factors  listed  In  paragraph 
(b)(2).  Instead,  it  will  consider  the  factors 
included  In  new  subsection  (e)  of  section 
10701. 

RATE   BUREAtJS 

Section  13  of  the  Act  amends  section  10706 
of  title  49  by  redesignating  subsection  (b) 
as  (c)  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
govern  the  rate  bureau  agreements  of  motor 
conunon  carriers  of  property. 

Paragraph  (b)(2)  of  section  10706  directs 
the  Commission  to  approve  a  rate  bureau 
agreement  if  it  determines  that  the  agree- 
ment fulfills  each  requirement  of  subsection 
(b),  unless  it  finds  that  such  agreement  is 
inconsistent  with  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  Under  the  current  law,  the  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  approve  such  agree- 
ments only  when  It  finds  that  the  agree- 
ments will  further  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  Assuming  the  agreement  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b),  the 
Commission  will  have  less  discretion  than  It 
now  has  in  deciding  whether  to  approve  the 
agreement. 

Paragraph  (b)(3)  contains  a  number  of 
new  requirements  which  the  agreements  and 
the  rate  bureaus  must  meet.  Some  of  these 
are  related  to  limitations  on  the  ability  of 
members  of  a  rate  bureau  to  discuss  or  vote 
upon  certain  rate  proposals.  Specifically,  sub- 
paragraph (3)  (B)  (1)  provides  that  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981,  only  those  carriers  that  have 
authority  to  participate  in  the  transportation 
to  which  a  proposal  applies  may  vote  on  the 
proposal.  Under  subparagraph  (3)(C),  car- 
riers may  not  discuss  or  vote  on  rates  which 
Individual  carriers  propose  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  legislation  which  establishes 
a  zone  of  rate  freedom.  Finally,  subparagraph 
(3)  (D)  provides  that  effective  July  1,  1983. 
no  carriers  may  discuss  or  vote  on  single - 
line  rates.  The  legislation  provides  that  phas- 
ing out  of  voting  and  discussion  on  single- 
line  rates  over  a  sufHclent  length  of  time  to 
allow  the  industry  and  shippers  to  prepare 
for  the  change  In  the  way  In  which  they  have 
been  doing  business.  Also.  It  provides  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  effect 
of  the  legislation's  other  reform  measures, 
including  the  procedural  reforms  In  the  rate 
bureau  area,  before  the  final  lifting  of  the 
rate  bureaus'  antitrust  immunity. 

Other  significant  requirements  contained 
in  paragraph  (b)(3)  prohibit  a  rate  bureau 
from  Interfering  with  a  carrier's  right  of  In- 
dependent action,  from  protesting  tariff  items 
published  by  or  for  the  account  of  a  carrier, 
and  from  acting  on  employee  proposals 
for  changes  In  tariff  Items  published  by  or 
for  the  account  of  any  of  Its  member  carriers. 
Further,  this  paragraph  requires  rate  bu- 
reaus to  open  their  meetings  to  the  public. 
Specifically,  subparagraph  (3)  (B)  (v)  pro- 
vides that  upon  request,  a  rate  bureau  must 
divulge  the  names  of  the  proponents  of  any 
rates  or  rules  and  how  member  carriers  vote 
on  them,  and  must  admit  any  person  to  any 
meeting  at  which  such  proposals  will  be  dis- 
cussed or  voted  on. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  the  legis- 
lation directs  the  Commission,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  submit  separate  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress by  July  1,  1982  on  the  probable  effect 
of  eliminating  antitrust  Immunity  for  the 
discussion  of  single-line  rates  and  on  the 
need  for  continued  antitrust  Immunity  with 
respect  to  Joint  rates. 

LUMPING 

Section  14  of  the  Act  amends  chapters 
111  and  119  of  subtitle  IV  of  title  49  by 
adding  provisions  addressing  the  problem 
that  some  carriers  and  owner-operators  have 
had  with  having  to  pay  large  fees  to  so-called 
"lumpers"  to  load  and  unload  their  vehicles. 
Frequently,  such  fees  are  required  to  be  paid, 
regardless  of  whether  the  carrier  or  owner- 


carrier  Is  willing  to  perform  that  service  him- 
self. Also,  the  carrier  or  owner-oi>erator  often 
are  not  reimbursed  by  the  shipper  for  the 
fees. 

Subsection  (a)  adds  a  new  section  11109  to 
title  49.  Under  this  section,  a  consignor  or 
consignee  who  requires  a  truck  driver  to  use 
assistance  in  loading  or  unloading  the  vehicle, 
either  must  provide  such  assistance  or  must 
compensate  the  driver  for  all  costs  associated 
with  securing  such  assistance.  Further,  this 
section  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  a  driver  to  use 
loading  or  unloading  assistance  which  is  not 
required  by  the  consignor  or  consignee  or 
which  the  driver  otherwise  would  not  use.  In 
the  case  of  a  tariff  filed  by  a  carrier  which 
provides  for  loading  or  unloading  by  the 
carrier,  the  rates  paid  would  be  considered  to 
Include  compensation  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  establish  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  new  sec- 
tion 11109. 

MOTOR   CARRIER   BROKERS   OF   PROPERTT 

Section  15  amends  section  10924  of  title  49 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  govern  appli- 
cations for  licenses  to  be  motor  carrier 
brokers  of  property.  New  subsection  (b) 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  the  Com- 
mission find  that  the  transportation  for 
which  the  person  Is  to  be  a  broker  will  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  the 
national  transportation  policy.  The  Com- 
mission must  determine  only  that  the  ap- 
plicant Is  fit.  willing,  and  able. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  legislation  redesig- 
nates section  11108  of  title  49  as  11109,  and 
Inserts  a  new  section  on  contracts  for  exempt 
agricultural  transportation.  New  section 
11108  directs  the  Commission  to  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  brokers  and  owner- 
operators  to  use  written  contracts  to  govern 
agricultural  transportation  which  is  other- 
wise exempt  from  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction. The  regulations  are  to  include  min- 
imum requirements  and  conditions  for  the 
contracts. 

FINANCE    EXEMPTIONS 

Section  16  amends  sections  11302(b)  (Is- 
suance of  securities)  and  11343(d)  (1)  (con- 
solidation, merger,  and  acquisition  of  con- 
trol) of  title  49.  Both  of  these  sections  con- 
tain exemptions  which  turn  on  the  dollar 
amount  involved  in  the  transaction.  Those 
dollar  amounts  have  remained  unchanged 
for  many  years.  The  legislation  raises  them 
upward  to  refiect  the  inflationary  trend  In 
the  economy. 

UNIFORM   STATE   REGULATION 

Section  17  of  the  Act  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
States  and  the  motor  carrier  industry,  to 
develop  recommendations  regarding  State 
regulation  of  licensing,  registration  and  fil- 
ings for  Interstate  motor  csuriers.  Currently, 
the  States'  regulations  often  are  confusing, 
lack  uniformity,  and  are  unnecessarily  du- 
plicative and  burdensome. 

POOLING    ARRANGEMENTS 

Section  18  amends  section  11342  of  title  49 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  on  pooling  ar- 
rangements by  motor  common  carriers  of 
property. 

Under  the  new  subsection,  any  party  to 
an  agreement  governing  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment may  apply  for  Commission  approval  of 
the  agreement.  The  applicant  must  file  the 
agreement  with  the  Commission  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  Its  effective  date.  The 
Commission  must  approve  the  agreement 
without  hearing,  unless  it  determines  either 
that  the  agreement  is  of  major  transporta- 
tion importance,  or  that  It  will  unduly  re- 
strain competition.  If  either  of  those  factors 
is  present,  then  the  Commission  Is  directed 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  agreement. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  expe- 
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dlte  the  procedures  for  Commission  con- 
sideration of  the  agreements.  This  should 
lead  to  greater  use  of  pooling  arrangements. 
Such  arrangements  can  be  beneficial  to  the 
shipping  public  in  the  form  of  more  fre- 
quent and  expeditious  service  than  otherwise 
available  in  areas  where  shipments  are  small 
in  size  and  number.  The  arrangements  also 
allow  carriers  to  reduce  their  operating 
expenses. 

JOINT   RATES  AND  THROUGH   ROUTES 

Section  19  amends  section  10705  of  title 
49.  It  authorizes  the  Conunisslon  to  require 
the  establishment  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  between  motor  carriers  of  prop- 
erty, and  between  those  carriers  and  rail  and 
water  carriers.  Currently,  these  carriers  can 
enter  into  such  arrangements  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  The  amendments  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  require  coordinated  serv- 
ice between  and  within  the  several  modes 
where  It  Is  needed,  but  is  not  being  per- 
formed voluntarily.  Such  authority  should 
end  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
dependable  Joint-line  service  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  shipping  public. 

TEMPORARY    AUTHORnTES    AND    EMERGENCY 
TEMPORARY    AXTrHORITIES 

Section  20  of  the  Act  amends  section  10928 
of  title  49  to  provide  for  grants  of  temporary 
and  emergency  temporary  authority  to  motor 
carriers  of  property. 

New  subsection  (b)  Is  based  on  the  existing 
statute  with  two  changes.  Orants  of  such  au- 
thority shall  be  made  under  procedures  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  Commission  regulations. 
The  Commission  must  take  final  action  on  an 
application  filed  under  this  subsection  no 
later  than  90  days  after  It  is  filed. 

Subsection  (c)  establishes  a  statutory  pro- 
vision on  emergency  temporary  authority  for 
the  first  time.  It  Is  based  on  Commission 
regulations.  The  Commission  will  have  16 
days  to  take  final  action  on  an  application. 

PROCEDURAL   REFORM 

Section  21  amends  sections  10322,  10323, 
and  10324  of  title  49.  These  sections  set  forth 
the  procedures  governing  non-rail  pro- 
ceedings. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  10322  to 
provide  that  the  Commlsalon  or  a  division 
shall  review  an  Initial  decision  when  a  timely 
exception  is  filed  by  an  Interested  party,  and 
the  initial  decision  Is  that  of  an  Individual 
Commissioner,  an  employee  board,  or  an 
employee  delegated  by  the  Commission  to 
act  under  section  10305.  It  also  provides  that 
the  Commission  or  a  division  can  review  such 
a  decision  on  Its  own  Initiative.  This  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  authority  of  an 
employee  board  to  review  such  decisions.  It 
is  to  be  read  In  conjunction  with  the  amend- 
ments to  section  10323.,  Those  amendments 
do  away  with  the  requirement  that  an  ap- 
plication for  rehearing,  reargumeut,  or  recon- 
sideration be  granted  If  the  matter  was  dele- 
gated for  Initial  decision  to  an  Individual 
Commissioner,  board,  or  employee  and  the 
matter  was  not  previously  reviewed.  The 
change  means  that  a  party  wUl  have  the  right 
to  have  either  the  Commission  or  a  division 
review  the  initial  decision.  However,  if  the 
party  falls  to  file  an  exception,  the  party  will 
no  longer  have  the  right  to  automatic  re- 
hearing, reargument.  or  reconsideration. 
That  matter  will  be  discretionary  with  the 
Commission  or  a  division. 

Parargaph  (b)(3)  of  the  legislation  also 
eliminates  the  language  In  subsection  10323 
(c)  which  subjects  a  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission or  a  division  to  additional  scrutiny 
under  section  10323.  There  appears  to  be  no 
need  for  such  multiple  appeals. 

Under  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  of 
the  legislation,  an  Initial  decision  will  no 
longer  be  automatically  stayed  or  postponed 


because  It  Is  under  review.  Similarly,  under 
subsection  (c),  the  filing  of  an  application 
for  rehearing,  reargument,  or  reconsideration 
of  a  decision  by  a  division,  individual  Com- 
missioner, or  employee  board  will  no  longer 
operate  to  automatically  stay  or  postpone  the 
decision.  In  both  Instances,  the  matter  of  a 
stay  will  be  discretionary  with  the  Commis- 
sion. This  Is  Important  In  view  of  the  time 
limits  in  new  subsection  10322(c)  which  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  take  final  action 
on  applications  for  motor  carrier  certificates 
or  permits  no  later  than  270  days  after  the 
applications  are  filed  with  the  Commission. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Section  22  amends  section  11702(a)(4)  of 
title  49  to  grant  the  Commission  Independent 
litigating  authority  with  respect  to  motor 
carriers.  Currently,  the  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  seek  Independently  Injunctive 
relief  against  motor  carriers.  However,  It  may 
not  seek  such  relief  for  civil  money  penalties. 
Those  enforcement  actions  must  be  brought 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  Is  believed 
that  this  limitation  Is  a  barrier  to  adequate 
Commission  enforcement  of  Its  Congressional 
mandate.  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of 
the  legislation  will  empower  the  Commission 
to  Initiate  and  conduct  civil  litigation  In  Its 
own  name. 

Subsection  (a)  removes  the  reference  to 
rail  carriers  from  section  11701(c)  of  title 
49.  This  change  will  give  to  all  regulated  car- 
riers a  like  guarantee  of  an  end  to  formal 
Commission  investigations  within  a  three- 
year  period. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  1114  of  title 
18  to  establish  Federal  Jurisdiction  for  as- 
saults on  Commission  officers  or  employees' 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
Currently,  this  section  covers  assaults  on 
officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
distinguish  between  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  employees  of  ind^endent 
regulatory  agencies  like  the  Commission, 
when  they  are  engaged  In  Investigative,  in- 
spection, or  law  enforcement  functions. 

COOPERATIVE   AND   SHIPPER    ASSOCIATIONS 

Section  23  of  the  Act  amends  section  10526 
of  title  49  to  allow  an  agricultural  coopera- 
tive association  to  haul  up  to  thirty-five  per- 
cent of  its  total  interstate  tonnage  In  non- 
farm,  non-member  goods,  in  movements  In- 
cidental and  necessary  to  Its  primary  busi- 
ness as  a  cooperative.  The  current  law  limits 
such  transportation  to  fifteen  percent  of 
total  interstate  tonnage.  The  change  will 
reduce  the  number  of  cooperative-owned 
trucks  returning  empty  to  agricultural  prod- 
uct origins,  and  thus  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  trucking  operations  servicing  the  cooper- 
ative members'  outlxiund  transportation 
needs. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  cooperative 
association  does  not  exceed  the  tonnage  lim- 
itation and  abides  by  other  requirements  in 
the  Act,  the  legislation  also  provides  that 
the  Commission  can  require  the  association 
to  make  reports  and  maintain  records  related 
to  such  transportation.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission can  bring  enforcement  actions 
against  noncompUant  associations. 

The  Commission's  authority  to  require  re- 
F>orts  and  records,  and  to  bring  enforcement 
actions  is  extended  to  shipper  associations,  as 
well.  Currently,  the  Commission  has  no  au- 
thority over  these  associations  whose  purpose 
is  to  provide  certain  services  to  members  only 
on  a  non-profit  basis.  The  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion is  not  to  give  the  Commission  a  man- 
date to  impose  a  new  regulatory  regime,  but 
rather  to  provide  sufficient  enforcement  tools 
to  assure  that  each  cooperative  and  shipper 
association  is  legitimate  and  not  a  "sham". 

At  present,  the  Commission  has  had  to 
treat  these  associations  and  cooperatives  as 


"shippers"  rather  than  carriers.  Accordingly, 
their  compliance  and  enforcement  program 
has  been  severely  curtailed.  History  haa 
shown  that  many  "sham"  associations  have 
been  able  to  conduct  Illegal  Interstate  opera- 
tions and  be  literally  free  of  ICC  conven- 
tional monitoring  to  which  all  regulated 
"carriers"  are  subject. 

CONSOLIDATION.     MERCER.    AND    ACQUISITION    OF 
CONTROL    OF    A    FREIGHT    FORWARDER 

Section  24  of  the  Act  amends  sections 
11323  and  11343  of  title  49  to  extend  to 
freight  forwarders  the  right  to  acquire  other 
types  of  carriers  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission.  Currently,  section  11323  pro- 
hibits a  freight  forwarder  from  acquiring 
other  carriers,  but  permits  those  carriers  to 
acquire  freight  forwarders.  Subsection  (c)  of 
the  bill  repeals  section  11323.  Subsection  (d) 
amends  section  11343  by  including  trans- 
actions Involving  freight  forwarders.  Under 
section  11343.  consolidations,  mergers,  and 
acquisitions  of  control  may  be  carried  out 
only  with  the  approval  and  authorization  of 
the  Commission.  Paragraph  (d)(2)  includea 
a  grandfather  clause  to  cover  acquisitions  of 
freight  forwarders  accomplished  prior  to 
July  1,  1980  under  section  11323.  They  will  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  and  authorized  by  the 
Commission. 

Suljsectlon  (a)  amends  section  10741(c)  of 
title  49  to  make  It  clear  that  a  freight  for- 
warder may  not  discriminate  against  any 
carrier  In  favor  of  a  carrier  controlled  by,  or 
under  common  control  with,  such  freight 
forwarder.9 


ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE    GEORGIA 
HUSSARS 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebruary  12,  1733,  James  Edward  Ogle- 
thorpe and  a  group  of  English  settlers 
arrived  at  Yamacraw  Bluff,  near  Savan- 
nah, and  colonized  the  area  that  is  now 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

Three  years  later,  on  Pebruary  13. 1736, 
General  Oglethorpe  organized  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  historic  military  com- 
mands, the  Georgia  Hussars.  The  Geor- 
gia Hussars  has  participated,  as  a  unit, 
or  by  its  members,  in  every  war  since  its 
founding,  bringing  honor  and  glory  to 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  to  the  Nation. 

This  troop  fought  many  battles  against 
the  Spanish  and  their  Indian  allies,  in- 
cluding the  "Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh"  on 
Et.  Simons  Island,  which  insured  that 
Georgia  would  remain  an  English  colony. 
They  also  fought  valiantly  during  the 
American  Revolution,  and  at  the  present 
time,  the  Georgia  Hussars  continues  to 
serve  Georgia  and  the  Nation  in  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

Pebruary  13.  1980,  marked  the  244th 
anniversary  of  thio  distinguished  group. 
In  view  of  this,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
two  resolutions  hcwioring  the  Georgia 
Hussars  which  were  adopted  in  the  Geor- 
gia House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Georgia  Senate  last  year. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Colony  of  Georgia  was  found- 
ed on  February  12,  1733,  as  a  mlUUry  buffer 
for  the  English  colonies  north  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  and  the  Spanish  Territory  of 
Florida:  and 

Whereas,  when  Governor  Oglethorpe  found 
it  necesseary  to  have  mounted  troops,  he  or- 
ganized a  troup  of  mounted  rangers  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1736.  and  appointed  Hugh  MacKay, 
Captain:  and 
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Whereas,  this  was  Georgia's  first  Troop  of 
Horse  ( later  Dragoons  and  then  Cavalry ) , 
consisting  of  volunteers  from  other  Oeorgla 
military  commands  which  Included  HBM's 
the  42nd  Regiment  (presently  known  as  the 
"Black   Watch"   Scottish   Highlanders);    and 

Whereas,  this  Troop  fought  many  battles 
against  the  Spanish  and  their  Indian  allies, 
including  the  "Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh"  on 
St.  Simons  Island:  and 

Whereas,  they  fought  valiantly  during  the 
American  Revolution  at  the  first  Battle  of 
Savannah  (known  as  the  rlceboats)  and 
throughout  the  war  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Carolina,  including  the  Battle  of 
Savannah  on  October  9.  1779,  where  they 
were  part  of  the  Georgia  Legion  led  by  Briga- 
dier General  Casimir  Pulaski,  and  during 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars,  one  of  our 
nation's  most  historic  military  commands, 
was  specially  recognized  for  service  In  the 
Revolution  and  given  battle  honors  at  cere- 
monies in  Washington.  D.C..  on  August  29, 
1976,  by  then  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Martin 
R.  Hoffman;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  has  partici- 
pated as  a  unit  or  by  its  members,  in  every 
war  since  its  founding,  bringing  honor  and 
glory  to  Georgia  and  the  nation,  its  battle 
honors  being  a  continuing  legend  of  gallantry 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  continues 
its  service  to  Georgia  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  on  this,  its  two  hundred  and  forty- 
third  anniversary. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  this  tody  hereby 
recognizes  the  service  and  the  many  sacrifices 
and  gallant  actions  of  the  citizen-soldiers  of 
the  Georgia  Hussars  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  which  have  brought  honor  and  glory  to 
the  State  of  Georgia  as  v/ell  as  to  themselves. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Honorable 
George  Busbee.  Governor  of  Georgia;  to  the 
Honorable  Jimmy  Carter.  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  each  member  of  the  Georgia 
delegation  to  the  United  States  Congress; 
and  to  Colonel  (Ret.)  Lindsey  P.  Henderson. 
Jr..  President  of  the  Georgia  Hussars. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Colony  of  Georgia  was 
founded  on  February  12.  1733.  as  a  military 
buffer  for  the  English  colonies  north  of  the 
Savannah  River  and  the  Spanish  territory 
of  Florida;  and 

Whereas.  Governor  Oglethorpe,  finding  it 
necessary  to  have  mounted  troops,  raised  a 
troop  of  mounted  rangers  on  February  13, 
1736,  and  appointed  Captain  Hugh  Mackay 
as  commander;  and 

Whereas.  Georgia's  first  Troop  of  Horse, 
later  Dragoons  and  Cavalry,  consisted  of  vol- 
unteers from  other  Georgia  military  com- 
mands such  as  the  HBM's  42nd  Regiment, 
who  are  presently  known  as  the  Black  Watch 
Scottish  Highlanders;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  fought  val- 
iantly during  the  American  Revolution  in 
the  campaigns  in  Georgia.  Florida  and  South 
Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  as  part  of  the  Georgia  Legion,  it 
participated  in  the  first  Battle  of  Savannah 
and  the  Battle  of  Savannah  on  October  9. 
1779.  where  the  Legion's  commander.  Briga- 
dier General  Casimir  Pulaski,  was  mortally 
wounded;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  is  one  of  our 
Nations  most  historic  military  commands 
and  was  specially  recognized  and  given  bat- 
tle honors  at  ceremonies  In  Washington 
DC.  on  August  29.  1976.  for  its  service  lii 
the  American  Revolution;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  has  partici- 
pated as  a  unit  or  by  its  members  in  every 


war  since  Its  organization  and  has  brought 
honor  and  glory  to  Georgia  and  our  nation; 
and 

Whereas.  Its  battle  honors  are  a  continuing 
legend  of  gallantry  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  exemplified  by  the  continued 
service  to  Georgia  in  the  United  States  Army 
National  Guard  on  this  its  two  hundred  and 
forty-third  anniversary. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  that  this 
Body  goes  on  record  as  recognizing  the  long 
service,  many  sacrifices  and  gallant  actions 
of  these  citizen-soldiers  of  the  Georgia  Hus- 
sars in  peace  as  well  as  war.  Their  service  has 
brought  honor  and  glory  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  to  themselves. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  Honorable  George 
Busbee.  Governor  of  Georgia;  to  Jlnuny  Car- 
ter. President  of  the  United  States;  to  each 
member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress;  and  to  Colonel 
(Ret.)  Lindsey  P.  Henderson,  Jr..  President 
of  the  Georgia  Hussars. 


COST  OF  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  TO 
EXCEED  $2  BILLION 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  my  amendment  to  the  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  required  the  President 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
total  costs  of  our  domestic  and  foreign 
refugee  assistance  efforts.  This  report 
has  finally  been  completed  and  the  re- 
sults are  surprising.  In  fiscal  year  1980 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
will  spend  an  estimated  $1.7  billion  and 
this  will  escalate  to  $2,112  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1981. 

The  continual  and  rapid  rise  in  the 
cost  of  our  refugee  assistance  efforts 
should  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
Congress.  While  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  have  a  reasoriable  and  hu- 
mane refugee  program,  it  must  be  tem- 
pered by  overall  budget  restraints.  Our 
refugees  assistance  efforts  will  have  to 
be  looked  at  very  critically  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  many  domestic  assistance 
programs  are  scheduled  to  remain  at  the 
same  level  or  be  cut  back  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Unfortunately,  those  cost  figures  are 
only  estimates  and  could  still  increase. 
A  January  1980  assessment  of  the  Indo- 
chinese  refugee  program  by  the  HEW 
Inspector  General  found  that  many  of 
the  needs  of  refugees  resettled  in  this 
country  are  not  being  met.  The  report 
states : 

Doubling  the  number  of  refugees  will 
likely  result  in  further  reductions  in  the 
extent  and  quality  of  services;  If  current 
problems  are  not  addressed,  this  could  be- 
come a  major  national  issue. 

I  ask  that  both  of  these  reports  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  reports  follow : 

Introduction  and  Summary  of  Findings 
introduction 

This  report  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  Section  4  of  the  Supplemental  Refugee 
Assistance/Cambodian  Relief  Assistance  Act 
(PL  96-110),  which  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  total  cost  of 
U.S.  refugee  assistance,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  provided  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  by  state  and  local  govern- 


ments.' This  reporting  requirement  was 
originally  introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  by  Senator  Walter  Huddleston  of 
Kentucky.  In  remarks  about  the  amendment 
on  the  fioor.  Senator  Huddleston  Indicated 
that  he  expected  an  accounting  of  all  direct 
costs  of  foreign  and  domestic  refugee  assist- 
ance and  a  "good  faith  estimate"  of  indirect 
costs  -  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  order  to  show  all  Identifiable  costs,  this 
report  consists  of  four  sections.  Sections  I 
describes  U.S.  assistance  to  refugees  abroad, 
including  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations involved  in  refugee  and  human- 
itarian relief.  The  Food  for  Peace  program, 
and  direct  bilateral  U.S.  aid  for  refugee-re- 
lated programs.  Section  II  outlines  the  initial 
costs  of  resettling  refugees  in  the  United 
States,  including  overseas  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  grants  to  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies for  reception  and  placement  of  refugees 
in  this  country.  Section  III  presents  the  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  funding  state 
and  local  programs  specifically  for  refugees 
in  need  of  assistance  after  their  arrival  In 
this  country,  such  as  cash  and  medical 
benefits,  English  and  vocational  training, 
special  education  assistance,  and  mental 
health  counseling.  Also  Included  are  the 
costs  attributable  to  refugee  assistance  for 
other  federal  programs  Intended  to  serve  all 
needy  U.S.  residents,  such  as  food  stamps 
and  low-income  housing  assistance.  Section 
IV  reviews  the  estimated  financial  impact  of 
refugee  admissions  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  a  focus  on  programs  provid- 
ing special  services  to  refugees,  such  as 
education.  However,  this  section  does  not  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  impact  on  broader  pro- 
grams serving  all  residents  (such  as  public 
safety,  transportation,  and  environmental 
protection),  since  there  Is  no  way  to  track 
the  Impact  of  refugees  as  opposed  to  any 
other  segment  of  the  population,  nor  would 
the  exclusion  of  refugees  from  their  services 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  their  costs. 

Throughout  this  report,  costs  are  calculat- 
ed or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  refugee  ad- 
missions in  1975.  when  the  Indochlnese  ref- 
ugee program  began  following  the  fall  of  the 
noncommunist  governments  of  Indochina 
and  when  emigration  began  to  Increase  dra- 
matically from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countries.  Since  1975.  about  300.000 
Indochlnese.  19.000  Cubans,  and  83.000  So- 
viets, Eastern  Europeans  and  other  refugees 
have  resettled  in  the  United  States. 

Calculations  for  Fiscal  Years  1980  and 
1981  are  based  on  the  following  projected  ad- 
mission rates: 
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1980 


1981 


Indochlnese    168,000         168,000 

Soviet.  Eastern  Europe- 
ans  and   others 60.000  54,000 

Cuban  ex-political  pris- 
oners           3.000  4,800 

Total    221,000         226,800 

These  projected  admission  rates  are  for 
planning  purposes  only.  Actual  admissions 

'Section  4  of  PL  96-110  states  "not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress — 

( 1 )  the  estimated  total  costs  to  the  United 
States  Government,  during  Fiscal  Year  1980 
and  Fiscal  Year  1981,  of  domestic  and  foreign 
assistance  to  refugees  under  all  programs  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and 

(2)  the  estimated  total  costs  to  State  and 
local  governments  during  such  fiscal  years 
for  assistance  to  refugees  which  is  attribut- 
able to  such  programs." 

^Congressional  Record,  Novembrr  2,  1979, 
p.  30748. 


win  be  subject  to  Presidential  determination 
and  consultation  with  the  Congress  under 
provisions  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979.  now 
pending  final  Congressional  action.  These 
levels  will  also  depend  on  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  necessary  funds.  (Fiscal  Year 
1981  amounts  are  in  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.) 

Cost  estimates  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  and 
1981  reflect  the  two-year  time  limit  for  full 
federal  reimbursement  to  state  and  local 
governments  proposed  In  the  Administra- 
tion's original  version  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1979.  The  duration  of  full  federal  relmbuse- 
ment  differs  in  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  and  will  have  to  be  resolved 
in  conference.  ITiese  cost  projections  may 
liave  to  be  adjusted,  depending  on  final  Con- 
gressional action  on  the  Refugee  Act.  All 
years  referred  to  are  fiscal  years. 

SUMMARY  OP  FINDINGS 

The  total  cost  borne  by  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  for  refugee  assistance 
abroad  and  in  this  country  is  estimated  to 
be  $1.7  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1980,  and 
$2,112  billion  for  1981.  These  costs  cover  U.S. 
contributions  for  humanitarian  assistance  to 
millions  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
overseas,  most  of  whom  will  be  repatriated 
or  resettled  elsewhere  rather  than  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States:  the  processing 
and  transportation  of  refugees  admitted  to 
this  country:  special  services  designed  to 
help  refugees  become  self-sufficient  and  con- 
tributing members  of  American  society  as 
soon  as  possible;  and  the  use  of  general  fed- 
erally funded  programs  by  refugees  who  meet 
normal  eligibility  requirements. 

The  aggregated  costs  of  refugee  assistance 
are  undeniably  substantial  in  absolute  terms, 
and  they  represent  both  a  major  undertaking 
by  the  United  States  and  a  growing  charge 
to  U.S.  taxpayers.  In  recent  years  public  at- 
tention has  increasingly  focused  on  refugee 
programs  and  the  impact  of  refugees  on  our 
society,  particularly  since  increased  admis- 
sions have  coincided  with  greater  competi- 
tion with  other  disadvantaged  residents  of 
this  country  over  low-cost  housing,  entry- 
level  Jobs,  and  other  scarce  resources  In  or- 
der to  keep  the  cost  of  U.S.  refugee  assistance 
ir.  perspective,  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
following  factors : 

1.  As  well  as  benefiting  a  growing  refugee 
population  In  this  country,  U.S.  refugee  pro- 
grams assist  millions  of  other  needy  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  all  over  the  world. 
About  25  percent  of  federal  outlays  for  refu- 
gee assistance  are  attributable  to  the  U.S. 
share  of  care  and  maintenance  of  refugees 
overseas  awaiting  repatriation  or  resettle- 
ment, or  for  food  aid  to  people  displaced  by 
war  and  famine  (as  In  Kampuchea). 

2.  Refugee  assistance  is  a  major  component 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  United  States  has 
a  long  tradition  of  providing  humanitarian 
relief  to  people  In  need,  wherever  they  may 
be.  and  in  supporting  the  relief  efforts  of 
countries  In  which  refugees  seek  temporary 
asylum.  Equally  Important,  such  relief  Is  an 
essential  element  In  U.S.  efforts  to  minimize 
the  serious  political,  social  and  economic 
strains  that  the  presence  of  refugees  creates 
in  friendly  countries  such  as  Thailand  and 
the  other  Southeast  Asian  states,  Pakistan, 
and  Somalia. 

3.  In  some  areas  of  the  world,  such  as 
Southeast  Asia,  conditions  may  not  permit 
repatriation  or  absorption  of  the  refugees  In 
the  countries  of  first  asylum,  and  resettle- 
ment In  third  countries  like  the  United 
States  may  be  essential  to  save  lives  and 
maintain  the  principle  of  first  asylum. 

4.  Resettlement  of  refugees  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  new  policy.  Throughout  our 
history  we  have  absorbed  large  waves  of  Im- 
migrants, and  since  World  War  II  we  have 
had  a  national  policy  of  assisting  in  the  re- 


settlement of  refugees  In  this  country.  Free- 
dom of  emigration,  especially  of  people  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  has 
been  a  major  goal  of  the  American  people, 
the  Congress,  and  successive  Administra- 
tions. The  United  States  has  Implicitly  ac- 
quired a  responsibility  through  Its  support 
for  free  emigration  to  Insure  that  the 
emigres  will  be  offered  new  homelands. 

5.  Federal  outlays  for  refugee  assistance 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  budget  (less 
than  one-quarter  of  one  percent,  or  0.0025) 
each  year.  State  and  local  costs  of  refugee 
assistance  represent  an  equally  small  propor- 
tion of  their  total  expenditures. 

6  Estimated  costs  for  refugee  assistance 
do  not  take  Into  consideration  the  tax  con- 
tributions and  other  financial  benefits  that 
refugees  provide  once  they  have  settled  in 
this  country. 

7.  The  federal  government  encourages  par- 
ticipation In  refugee  assistance  by  the  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  sectors,  both  overseas 
and  In  this  country,  to  assure  that  U.S.  con- 
tributions help  as  many  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  as  possible.  Contributions 
from  voluntary  agencies  and  the  public  at 
large  are  not  Included  In  this  report,  since 
they  are  often  difficult  to  assess  In  dollar 
amounts. 

Summary  of  Federal.  State  and  local  funding 

for  refugee  assistance 

(BA  in  millions  of  doUars) 


1980 

Other   programs 83.0 

Department  of  Com- 
merce   0.3 

Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Develop- 
ment     —  -  12.2 

Department  of  Justice.  1.0 

Department  of  Labor..  53.0 

ACTION    0.8 

Subtotal    779.0 

State  and  local  services; 

Cash  and  medical  bene- 
fit    2.6 

Elementary/  Secondary 

education 242.0 

Subtotal   244.6 

Total    1.700.2 


1981 

82.0 
0.3 


17.6 
1.0 

63.0 
0.8 


080.1 

lOe.  6 

384.0 

500.fi 

2,112.6 


1980 


1981 


International  refugee  as- 
sistance : 
Department    of    State/ 
Agency    for    Inter- 
national    Develop- 
ment: 
Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance J201.  1 

UNRWA 52.0 

Food  for  Peace 55.0 

Section  495  F 14-2 

Sections  533  and  534 

ESF    25.5 

Kampuchean   Relief.       '25.0 
U.S.  Emergency  Refu- 
gee and  Mlgmtlon 
Assistance  Fund —         40.0 
Department  of  Defense.  4. 0 

Peace  Corps 0.2 

Subtotal    417.0 

Initial  U.S.  resettlement: 
Depsu-tment  of  State : 

Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance 255.1 

Office  of  the  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator for  Refu- 
gee  Affairs 0.5 

Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Serv- 
ice    2.6 

Security  clearances..  1.5 

Subtotal   269.6 

Domestic        resettlement 
services : 
Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Wel- 
fare: 
Refugee  Assistance..       624.0 

APDC 22.9 

SSI   .- 10.8 

Medicaid  14.0 

Indochina  Refugee 
Children  Assistance 

Act 12.0 

Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 
Food    and    nutrition 

service 126.0 


'  These  programs  are  consolidated  In  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Appropria- 
tion in  1981. 

'■'  Additional  amounts  totalling  $40  million 
have  been  provided  through  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Program  or  as  a  contribution  to  the 
UNHCR  funded  from  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  appropriation.  These 
amounts  have  been  included  as  costs  In- 
curred by  those  accounts. 

'  Costs  for  special  educational  programs  for 
refugee  children  are  Included  In  the  Refuge« 
Assistance  account  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

SECTION  I :  INTERNATIONAL  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

The  U.S.  Government  expects  to  contribute 
(417.0  million  for  humanitarian  and  refugee 
aid  overseas  In  Fiscal  Year  1980.  In  1981  that 
figure  is  expected  to  decrease  to  $327.7  mU- 
lion.  primarily  because  of  uncertainty  over 
requirements  for  Kampuchea  and  several 
other  refugee  assistance  programs.  These 
programs  Include  those  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR),  the  International  Committee  for 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA) .  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  (ICEM) .  This  section  also  Includes 
an  analysis  of  U.S.  food  aid  for  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  and  U.S.  bilateral  and  re- 
lated refugee  assistance. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees 

In  1980  the  United  States  will  contribute 
up  to  $161,950,000  to  the  refugee  programs 
of  the  UNHCR.  Of  this  total,  $125,600,000  Is 
allocated  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
Indochlnese  refugees  and  the  construction  of 
new  refugee  processing  centers  (RPCs)  In 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia,  $20,000,000  Is 
for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  Ln  Africa, 
$15,000,000  is  for  the  victims  of  hostilities 
In  Cyprus  In  1974  (of  which  $13,000,000  was 
appropriated  at  Congressional  initiative)  and 
$1,450,000  Is  for  refugees  In  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  1981  the  Administration  is  seeking  ap- 
propriations totalling  $141  million  for  the 
continuation  of  these  programs. 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  CrotM 
(ICRC) 
The  ICRC  has  a  long-standing  policy  of 
providing  assistance  to  victims  of  war  and 
civil  discord.  During  1980  the  Administration 
plans  to  contribute  $5  million  to  support 
ICRC  activities  in  Africa.  An  additional  $1 
'  million  will  be  contributed  to  the  general 
program  of  the  ICRC.  During  1981  our  total 
contributions  to  the  ICRC  are  expected  to  be 
$8  million,  of  which  $7  million  wUl  be  for 
212.  0      Eissistance  in  Africa. 


$263. 0 

1 

55.0 


See  text 


15.0 
4.0 
0.7 

327.7 


299.3 
0.6 


2.6 
1.6 

304.2 


598.5 
41.0 
17.4 
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Intergovernmental  Commtttee  for  European 
Migration  {ICEM) 

The  United  States  is  a  charter  member  of 
ICEM.  which  arranges  medical  screening  and 
transportation  of  refugees  to  pountrles  of 
pernaanent  resettlement,  largely  to  the 
amted  States.  The  Administration  will  con- 
tribute $4,120,000  In  1980  and  $£,000,000  In 
1981  for  membership  and  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  regular  activities  of  ICEM  and 
the  Committee's  program  of  selective  re- 
settlement of  migrants  to  nations  with  rec- 
ognized skill  shortages. 

United   Nations   Relief  and    Works   Agency 
(UNRWA) 

UNRWA  Is  responsible  for  assisting  1.7 
million  Palestinian  refugees.  In  1980  the 
Administration  expects  to  contribute  $52  mil- 
lion to  this  program.  In  1981  the  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  raise  that  contribution  to 
$62  million  In  view  of  the  severe  financial 
problems  currently  confronting  UNRWA. 

Food  for  Peace 
Pood  aid  Is  a  vital  component  of  the  U.S. 
response  to  major  refugee  disasters.  In  1980 
the  Administration  has  already  contributed 
$25  million  worth  of  Pood  for  Peace  (PL  480 
Title  II)  conunodltles  and  transportation  to 
assist  In  the  Khmer  relief  effort  and  $30  mil- 
lion more  to  assist  In  feeding  refugees  In 
Somalia.  Pakistan  and  elsewhere.  Growing 
refugee  needs  (especially  those  in  Kampu- 
chea, Pakistan  and  Somalia)  may  require 
using  additional  contributions  from  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program  In  the  remainder  of  1980. 
In  developing  an  estimate  of  1981  contribu- 
tions, we  are  projecting  a  continuation  of  the 
current  year  level. 

Assistance  to  Israel  in  Resettling  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  Refugees 

The  Congress,  at  its  own  Initiative,  appro- 
priated $25  million  In  1980  to  provide  support 
to  Israel  in  meeting  the  cost  of  resettling 
Soviet  and  Eastern  Ehiropean  refugees.  The 
President  Is  requesting  the  same  amount  In 
the  1981  budget. 

Sect'on  533  Economic  Support  Funds  {ESF) 
Due  to  concern  for  the  serious  refugee 
problems  In  southern  Africa,  the  Administra- 
tion has  Instituted  a  special  ESP  program  for 
that  area.  In  1980  an  estimated  $10.5  million 
win  be  provided  for  refugee-related  activities 
In  southern  Africa.  Beginning  In  1981  this 
program  will  be  merged  Into  a  program  of 
special  refugee  assistance  projects  In  Africa 
funded  through  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  appropriation  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Section  495  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
The  Congress  has  directed  that  funds  pro- 
vided in  1980  be  redirected  to  allow  for  an 
expanded  program  of  assistance  to  refugees 
In  Africa.  These  funds  are  expected  to  total 
$14.25  million  in  1980  and  will  be  used  for 
refugee  assistance  and  education.  This  pro- 
gram win  be  continued  but  will  be  merged 
In  1981  Into  a  $12  mHllon  program  for  special 
refugee  assistance  projects  funded  through 
the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  appro- 
priation. 

Assistance  to  Victims  of  the  Kampuchean 
Famine 

Through  the  middle  of  January,  the  United 
States  had  contributed  nearly  $50  million  In 
cash  (excluding  contributions  to  the  UNHCR 
discussed  above) ,  conunodltles,  or  services  to 
this  relief  program.  This  Includes  the  $25 
million  In  Pood  for  Peace  commodities  con- 
tribution discussed  earlier. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  Is  difficult 
to  estimate  because  of  uncertainty  over 
future  deliveries  of  food  to  Kampuchea. 
Should  the  barriers  to  effective  food  distri- 
bution lessen  in  coming  months  and  deliv- 


eries continue,  the  costs  of  this  program 
to  the  U.S.  may  double  to  approximately 
$100  million.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  relief 
effort  is  restricted  primarily  to  the  Thai- 
Khmer  border  feeding  programs,  the  costs 
will  not  rise  as  significantly. 
Resettlement  in  Southeast  Asia  of  Indo- 
Chinese  Refugees 
The  State  Department  requested  $2  mil- 
lion in  1980  to  start  a  program  of  resettle- 
ment for  Indochlnese  refugees  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Since  It  appears  unlikely  that  the  first- 
asylum  nations  will  agree  to  accept  refugees 
for  permanent  resettlement,  these  funds 
may  be  reprogrammed  for  other  refugee 
needs.  No  funds  are  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram in  1981. 

Reimbursement  to  the  Department  of 
Defense 
The  Department  of  state  requested  $17 
million  for  1980  to  reimburse  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  air  reconnaissance  sup- 
port for  rescue  of  refugees  at  sea  and  for 
transportation  of  refugees  to  RPCs.  The 
funds  have  now  been  reprogrammed  to 
finance  a  combined  air  reconnaissance  pro- 
gram and  a  modified  refugee  transportation 
system.  This  program  is  not  expected  to  con- 
tinue into  1981. 

U.S.  Emergency  Refugee  and  Afigration 
Assistance  Furul  {Emergency  Fund) 
The  E^mergency  Fund  was  established  by 
the  Congress  as  a  source  of  financing  for 
emergent  refugee  needs.  Since  the  uses  of 
the  Emergency  Pund  are.  by  definition,  not 
foreseeable.  It  Is  difficult  to  project  actual 
expenditures.  In  1980  $40  million  is  re- 
quested, including  a  special  appropriation 
of  $25  million  to  finance  emergency  group 
refugee  admissions  to  the  United  States 
under  new  authority  sought  in  the  pending 
Refugee  Act.  In  1981  $15  million  Is  requested. 

Department  of  Defense 
The  Department  of  Defense  expects  to 
Incur  directly  costs  of  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion (which  are  not  reimbursable  by  the 
Department  of  State)  in  both  1980  and  1981 
to  care  for  refugees  rescued  at  sea  by  U.S. 
Navy  ships.  These  include  the  costs  of  feed- 
ing, providing  short-term  housing  and  medi- 
cal care  to  refugees  rescued  by  Navy  vessels 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Peace  Corps 
The  Peace  Corps  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  ICEM  to  recruit  and  sponsor  qualified 
former  volunteers  and  others  to  serve  as 
medical  screeners  and  processors  in  support 
of  the  refugee  resettlement  program  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  program  will  provide 
38  volunteers  in  1980  at  a  cost  of  $246,000 
and  68  volunteers  In  1081  at  a  cost  of 
$686,000. 

SECTION    11 :     INrriAL    U.S.    RESETTLEMENT    COSTS 

The  initial  Pederal  costs  of  resettling  ref- 
ugees In  the  United  States  involve  selection 
and  processing,  transportation,  and  inlti&l 
reception  and  placement  services.  Theee 
costs  are  largely  funded  by  the  Department 
of  State.  Small  costs  also  are  Incurred  by 
those  agencies  involved  in  the  process  of 
refugee  security  clearances  and  actual  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S. 

Department  of  State 
The  Department  of  State  expects  to  reset- 
tle 168,000  Indochineee  refugees  in  this 
country  in  1980,  at  a  cost  of  $200.3  million. 
The  Administration  has  budgeted  $221.2  mil- 
lion to  admit  another  168,000  Indochlnese 
refugees  in  1981.  But  actual  admission  levels 
will  be  subject  to  a  Presidential  Determina- 
tion and  consultations  with  the  Congress 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  under 
the  terms  of  the  pending  Refugee  Act  of 


1979.  The  increased  costs  in  1981  reflect  the 

effects   of   inflation   on    transportation   and 

initial    reception   and   placement   activities. 

Cost  estimates  for  1980  and  1981 

[In  millions) 


1980 


1081 


Selection,    documentation 

and     other     processing 

costs $10.9  $9.6 

Transportation 106.4  131,8 

Reception   and  placement 

grants 84.0  89.9 

Total   $200.3         $321,3 

Funds  requested  for  transportation  of  ref- 
ugees in  1980  and  1981  are  provided  to  ICEM 
as  a  source  of  capital  for  loan  funds.  Refu- 
gees sign  promissory'  notes  against  the  loan 
fund  with  repayments  used  to  flnance  a  por- 
tion of  transportation  costs  in  future  years. 

The  Department  of  State  estimates  costs 
of  $49.8  million  in  1980  to  finance  the  re- 
settlement of  36,0(X)  Soviet,  Eastern  European 
and  other  refugees. 

This  estimate  includes  (in  millions  of  dol- 
lars) : 
Contractual    assistance    provided    by 

voluntary  agencies  to  refugees '$29.6 

Transportation  and  related  services.  _         7. 2 

Reception  and  placement  grants 12.6 

Par  East  refugee  program .6 


Total    49.8 

'  The  contractual  services  provided  by  the 
voluntary  agencies  include  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  refugees  while  they  await 
processing  for  resettlement,  their  actual 
processing,  and  In  some  cases  English-lan- 
guage training. 

Unexpected  increases  in  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  months  make  it 
likely  that  the  United  States  will  admit  up 
to  50,000  non-Indochinese  refugees  in  1980. 
The  Administration  will  consult  with  the 
Congress  on  these  increased  admissions  on 
enactment  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979.  Any 
additional  costs  resulting  from  increased  ad- 
missions will  be  met  by  reprogramming  1980 
refugee  appropriations. 

In  1981  the  Administration  is  projecting  a 
flow  of  54,000  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$73  million.  This  Includes  (in  millions  of 
dollars) : 
Contractual  services  provided  by  the 

voluntary  agencies $41.6 

Transportation  and  related  services 11.3 

Reception  and  placement  grants 20. 2 

Total    — 73.1 

As  In  the  case  of  the  Indochlnese  refugees, 
the  funds  requested  for  transportation  of 
these  refugees  are  contibuted  to  loan  funds 
managed  by  ICEM.  There  is  again  some  de- 
gree of  self -financing  for  refugee  transporta- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  repayment  by  refugees 
of  the  travel  loans. 

Department  of  Justice 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS)  has  stall  in  Europe  and  Asia  to 
process  refugee  applications  for  resettlement 
in  the  United  States.  INS  estimates  that  total 
costs  for  this  service  will  be  less  than  $3 
million  in  each  year. 

Security  clearances 

Prior  to  approval  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  refugees  receive  security 
checks — on  such  matters  as  narcotics,  visa 
fraud,  and  other  illegalities — conducted  by 
several  federal  agencies.  Total  costs  are  ap- 
proximately $1.6  million  in  both  years. 


Administration  expenses 
Administrative  support  of  the  refugee  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  State  will  cost 
about  $5  million  In  both  1980  and  1981.  Oper- 
ating and  salary  costs  for  the  Office  of  the 
OS.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  will  be 
about  $560,000  In  each  year. 

SECTION      III:       FEDERALLY      FUNDED      DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE    PKOGRAMS 

In  accordance  with  VS.  laws  and  tra- 
ditions, refugees  admitted  for  resettlement 
receive  the  assistance  necessary  to  become 
productive  and  self-sufficient.  The  domestic 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  pressing 
financial,  medical  and  social  needs  of  refu- 
gees, and  other  needy  Americans,  are  detailed 
below. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

The  HEW  funded  refugee  assistance  pro- 
gram has  six  major  components. 

1.  State  administered  programs. — States 
are  reimbursed  for  their  costs  in  providing 
cash  and  medical  assistance  through  federal/ 
state  shared  programs  such  as  A.F.D.C.  and 
Medicaid  and  General  Assistance  (which  Is 
normally  funded  entirely  by  state  and  local 
governments) .  In  1980  States  receive  these 
reimbursements  without  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  an  Individual  refugee  has  been  In  the 
U.S.  For  1981  the  estimates  provided  assume 
that  Congress  will  approve  the  President's 
proposal  to  provide  special  federal  reimburse- 
ment to  States  for  refugees  only  during  their 
first  two  years  in  the  country.  Funds  are 
also  provided  to  State  agencies  for  English 
language  and  vocational  training,  employ- 
ment counseling  and  a  variety  of  social 
services  similar  to  those  funded  under  Title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  estimated 
cost  for  1980  is  $405.2  million;  and  1981  pro- 
jection is  $459  million. 

2.  Voluntary  agency  programs. — Matching 
funds  are  provided  to  voluntary  resettlement 
agencies  which  provide  comprehensive  re- 
settlement services  to  Soviet  Jewish  refugees. 
These  services  include  cash  and  medical  as- 
sistance, training,  social  services  and  special 
counseling.  The  President's  budget  Includes 
(32  mUlion  In  1980  and  $36  million  in  1081 
lor  this  program. 

3.  Cuban  prcgraui  phasedown. — States  are 
reimbursed  for  costs  related  to  Cuban  refu- 
gees who  arrived  in  this  country  prior  to 
October  1,  1978.  Funds  are  provided  for  cash 
and  medical  assistance,  education,  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  not  covered  by  other  fed- 
eral programs.  Because  these  refugees  no 
longer  present  a  special  burden  to  the  states, 
funding  is  gradually  being  phased  out  under 
the  terms  of  a  Congresslonally  agreed-upon 
timetable.  The  estimated  cost  is  $63.3  mil- 
lion in  1980  and  $44.8  million  In  1981. 

4.  Eklucation  assistance  for  children. — 
Discretionary  grants  are  awarded  to  selected 
local  school  systems  to  meet  the  unique 
educational  needs  of  refugee  children.  In 
1980  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $23.2 
million  has  been  requested  to  fund  the  1980/ 
81  school  year.  Funding  of  $44.3  million  U 
proposed  in  the  1981  budget  to  forward  fund 
the  1981/82  school  year. 

6.  Preventive  health. — Improved  health 
screening  services  are  being  proposed  to 
Identify  health  problems  of  Indochlnese 
refugees  which  adversely  affect  the  Indi- 
vidual, but  which  do  not  pose  a  public 
health  threat.  The  estimated  cost  Is  $6.3 
million  in  1980  and  $7.9  million  in  1981. 

6.  Federal  administrative  costs. — Funds  are 
Included  to  provide  policy  direction  and 
technical  assistance  to  state  employment 
training  programs  and  social  service  agencies, 
and  monitor  state  welfare  programs.  Esti- 
mated costs  are  $4  mlUlon  in  1980  and  $6.6 
million  in  1981. 


Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC) 

While  the  Refugee  Assistance  program 
pays  the  normal  state  share  of  cash  assist- 
ance costs,  the  federal  share  is  included  in 
this  separate  appropriation.  To  qualify  for 
assistance,  refugees  must  meet  normal  AFDC 
eligibility  requirements  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) .  HEW  estimates  that  refugees  benefits 
will  be  $22.9  million  in  1980  and  $41.0  million 
in  1981  through  this  entitlement  program. 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 

This  entitlement  program,  funded  entirely 
by  the  federal  government,  provides  cash 
assistance  for  needy,  aged,  blind  or  disabled 
refugees  and  other  individuals  who  meet  881 
eligibility  requirements.  HEW  estimates  that 
refugees  will  receive  $10.8  million  in  benefits 
in  1980.  and  $17.4  minion  In  1981. 
Jif edtcaid 

Similar  to  the  arrangement  for  AFDC.  the 
Refugee  Assistance  appropriation  pays  the 
normal  state  share  of  specified  medical  as- 
sistance costs  for  refugees  who  qualify  under 
state  Medicaid  program.  Costs  in  the  Medic- 
aid account  represent  the  normal  federal 
matching  share  of  this  assistance.  HEW  esti- 
mates that  refugees  will  receive  $14  million 
In  1980  benefiU  and  $26.5  million  in  1981. 
Formula  Grants  for  Eduxiation  of  Refugee 
Children 

In  1980  Congress  appropriated  $12  mil- 
lion under  the  authorities  of  the  Indochlnese 
Refugee  Children's  Assistance  Act  for  the 
1979/1980  school  year  for  special  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  education  of  Indochlnese 
children.  In  the  1981  budget  discretionary 
grants  will  be  provided  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  special  refugee  education  programs 
under  the  Refugee  Act.  as  discussed  above. 
Department  of  Agriculture 

The  food  stamp  program,  administered  by 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (P&NS) ,  pro- 
vides coupons  redeemable  for  certain  food 
items  based  on  Income  levels  and  family  size. 
F&NS  estimates  that  refugees  will  receive 
$115.4  million  in  1980  benefits,  and  $191.6 
million  in  1981. 

The  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs 
provide  free  or  reduced  price  meals  to  stu- 
dents from  low-Income  families.  F&NS  esti- 
mates that  refugees  will  receive  $10.6  million 
in  benefits  in  1980,  and  $20  minion  in  1981. 

Programs  of  the  Family  Extension  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  Job  Corps  Center  also 
assist  refugees.  Costs  in  both  1980  and  1981 
are  estimated  to  be  $2  million. 

Department  of  Commerce 

The  National  Sea  Grant  Program  (which 
aids  Gulf  Coast  fishermen)  and  a  Minority 
Business  Development  Administration  coun- 
seling program  in  Beaumont,  Texas  provide 
assistance  to  refugees.  The  Department  esti- 
mates that  total  costs  will  be  approximately 
$300,000  In  each  year. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Refugees  are  eligible  for  Public  Housing 
and  Section  8  housing  along  with  other  low- 
income  persons.  The  Department  estimates 
that  as  many  as  5,500  families  currently  re- 
ceive benefits  through  these  programs  at  a 
total  potential  cost  of  $12.2  minion  In  1980. 
HUD  estimates  that  an  additional  6,600  fami- 
lies may  l)egtn  to  use  housing  provided 
through  these  programs  in  1981.  bringing  the 
total  cost  to  about  $27.6  million. 
Department  of  Justice 

The  Community  Relations  Service  provides 
assistance  to  local  communities  in  resolv- 
ing situations  of  potential  conflict.  The  De- 
partment estimates  that  CRS  Involvement  In 
refugee  matters  wlU  absorb  less  than  $1  mil- 


lion In  available  resoiirces  In  either  1980  or 
1981. 

Department  of  Labor 

Refugees  are  eligible  for  Job  Corps.  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
(CETA)  and  Federal-State  Employment 
Service  programs,  along  with  other  needy 
individuals.  Although  refugees  may  have 
special  needs  for  Jobs  programs,  utilization 
rates  have  been  relatively  low.  The  Depart- 
ment anticipates  Increasing  the  number  of 
Indochlnese  refugee  youth  enrolled  In  the 
Job  Corps  from  500  to  2.000  during  1980,  and 
continuing  this  level  through  1981.  Other 
youth  programs  to  meet  special  needs  are 
also  being  developed.  Estimated  total  costs 
will  be  $53  million  in  both  1080  and  1981. 

Adult  refugees  are  eligible  for  training 
through  CETA  programs.  However,  the  de- 
centralized CETA  operation  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  Identify  separately  refugee  partici- 
pants. The  Department  of  Labor  is  modify- 
ing its  data  collection  systems  to  provide 
both  the  number  of  refugee  participants  and 
associated  costs.  This  information  will  be 
available  in  several  months. 

ACTION 
Programs  utilizing  the  skills  of  volun- 
teers to  assist  in  the  refugee  resettlement 
program  are  financed  by  this  agency.  AC- 
TION estimates  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
programs  will  be  approximately  $750,000  In 
either  1980  or  1981. 

SECTION    IV :    STATE    AND    LOCAL   SERVICES 

The  Federal  Government  has  financed  the 
special  costs  associated  with  the  temporary 
and  transition  services  required  by  refugees 
during  their  initial  resettlement.  Since  large 
fiows  of  Soviet  and  Indochlnese  refugees 
have  occurred  only  in  the  last  five  years. 
State  and  local  governments  have  incurred 
only  a  small  share  of  the  total  costs  of  ref- 
ugee assistance.  As  refugees  become  more 
assimilated  Into  American  society.  State  and 
local  governments  will  begin  to  assume  a 
share  of  these  costs  more  commensurate  with 
their  normal  share  of  costs  for  assisting 
other  needy  Americans. 

This  policy  on  financing  of  refugee  assist- 
ance has  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  which  Is  currently  receiving  final 
Congressional  action.  The  President's  version 
of  the  bill  establishes  that  for  the  twenty- 
four  months  following  the  admission  of  a 
refugee  that  the  federal  government  is  au- 
thorized to  finance  the  full  cost  of  services 
required  to  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  a  ref- 
ugee to  life  in  the  United  States.  Following 
that  two-year  period  financing  for  certain 
cash,  medical  and  social  services  would  be- 
come consistent  with  policies  for  other 
Americans  and  normal  cost  sharing  rules 
between  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
will  apply. 

State  and  local  costs  directly  attributable 
to  refugees  are  largely  limited  to  the  tradi- 
tional non-federal  functions  of  financing  and 
providing  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Based  on  the  age  distribution  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  (approximately  29  percent 
are  of  school  age)  and  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures, these  services  are  estimated  to 
cost  $241.2  million  in  1980  and  $394  million 
in  1981, 

In  1980  State  and  local  expenses  for  cash 
and  medical  assistance  to  refugees  will  be 
$2.6  million,  largely  attributable  to  refugees 
whose  full  needs  cannot  be  met  through  the 
special  voluntary  agency  program  discussed 
in  Section  3  of  this  report.  In  1081  these 
costs  are  estimated  to  be  $106.5  million  rt- 
fleeting  the  cost  sharing  principles  of  the 
Refugee  Act.  Offsetting  reductions  In  fed- 
eral costs  have  been  assumed,  though  the 
Increased  flneoiclal  incentives  provided  under 
the  Refugee  Act  for  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  to  assimilate  more  rapidly  refugees 
into  community  economic  and  social  life 
may  result  in  reduced  total  refugee  assist- 
ance costs. 

As  was  previously  noted,  the  indirect  costs 
of  State  and  local  government  programs 
which  do  not  provide  services  to  refugees  at 
a  distinct  population  group  have  not  been 
estimated  here. 

Service  Delivery  Assessment:  Report  to 
THE  Secretary 

introduction 

Background 

The  United  States  has  resettled  about  200,- 
000  Indochinese  refugees  since  1975.  The  early 
waves  of  refugees  were  first  sent  to  U.S. 
military  bases  before  being  assigned  to  a  vol- 
untary agency  (volag)  for  resettlement.  By 
the  end  of  1975,  it  was  believed  that  the 
crest  of  refugee  flight  to  the  U.S.  has  passed: 
the  camps  were  closed  and  a  direct  resettle- 
ment program  was  instituted  which  was 
thought  to  be  capable  of  handling  the  few 
expected  newcomers. 

This  past  summer.  President  Carter  pledged 
to  double  the  monthly  quota  of  refugees 
from  7.000  to  14,000 — 168,000  refugees  per 
year — the  largest  resettlement  program  the 
U.S.  has  ever  attempted.  The  legislation  for 
the  current  program  expired  on  September 
30,  1979,  and  important  changes  are  being 
considered. 

The  current  direct  resettlement  program  is 
run  by  eight  voluntary  agencies  who  re- 
ceive $350.00  from  the  State  Department  for 
each  refugee  resettled.  These  agencies  may 
provide  a  wide  range  of  services  to  refugees 
including  lodging,  food,  clothing,  cash, 
health  services,  counseling.  English  language 
training,  education  and  vocational  training. 

HEW  is  responsible  for  administration  of 
the  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program 
(IRAP)  located  in  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. In  FY  '79.  the  IRAP  budget 
contained  $143.4  million.  Almost  75'"<  of 
these  funds  ($105.7  million)  are  spent  for 
financial  and  medical  assistance  to  refugees 
and  state  administration  of  the  program. 
The  remaining  $37.8  million  is  spent  on:  (1) 
special  projects  for  English,  employment 
training  and  mental  health  ($7.5  million) 
which  are  administered  directly  by  HEW; 
and  (2)  various  social  services  ($30.2  million) 
administered  by  state  agencies  largely 
through  Title  XX  purchase  of  service  con- 
tracts. The  Office  of  Education  administers 
a  program  which  provides  funds  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  educational 
services  for  Indochinese  children.  This  pro- 
gram was  not  reviewed  in  this  assessment. 

Last  June,  the  Secretary  Initiated  several 
reviews  of  the  IRAP  program  in  order  to  have 
better  Information  on  which  to  base  program 
decisions  and  strengthen  HEW  leadership 
and  management.  This  assessment  focuses  on 
the  current  experiences  of  refugees  and  serv- 
ice providers  at  the  local  level. 

Study  purpose  and  design 

The  purpose  of  this  assessment  is  to  de- 
scribe the  general  living  conditions  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  in  the  United  States  and  the 
extent  to  which  federally-funded  progrsuns 
are  assisting  them.  Specifically,  the  assess- 
ment was  to  determine : 

I.  How  are  the  refugees  doing? 

n.  How  useful  are  voluntary  agency  re- 
settlement eflforts? 

III.  How  useful  are  HEW's  current  pro- 
grams? 

IV.  How  well  does  the  'system'  work? 

V.  Can  the  current  programs  absorb  large 
numbers  of  new  refugees? 

Discussions  were  held  with  over  800  peo- 
ple in  15  states  during  this  study,  including 
500  refugees.  336  service  providers  and  vol- 
untary agencies,  and  80  Americans  selected 
at  random.  The  initial  phase  of  the  study 
consisted  of  largely  open-ended  discussions 


to  identify  key  Issue  areas.  The  data  shown  In 
this  report  is  from  the  structured  field  work 
conducted  from  August  6-17.  1979,  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Florida.  Louisiana.  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon. 
These  states  were  chosen  because  they  have 
large  concentrations  of  refugees,  represent  a 
wide  geographic  spread  and  provide  a  range 
of  both  urban  and  non-urban  sites. 

The  numbers  and  percentages  which  ap- 
pear in  this  report  are  Intended  to  give  the 
reader  a  sense  of  how  study  participants  re- 
sponded to  certain  questions,  but  the  data 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  statistically  reli- 
able. 

MAJOR    findings 

I.  Most  refugees  are  living  in  marginal 
circumstances;  they  speak  little  English,  are 
trapped  in  the  secondary  Job  market  or  on 
welfare,  and  live  in  overcrowded,  ghetto-like 
housing.  New  arrivals  have  less  education, 
little  skilled  employment  experience  and 
more  serious  health  problems  than  "old 
wave"  refugees.  Some  refugees,  however,  have 
had  great  success. 

II.  Upon  arrival  most  voluntary  agencies 
do  not  provide  refugees  with  the  vital  serv- 
ices essential  to  self-sufficiency.  Although 
refugees  are  considered  a  federal  responsi- 
bility, there  is  no  uniform  approach  or  policy 
for   resettlement   services. 

A.  There  is  Inadequate  notification  of  and 
preparation  for  the  arrival  of  refugees.  Many 
refugees  move  from  the  Initial  resettlement 
area. 

B.  Refugees  receive  little  information  re- 
garding their  rights  and  responsibilities  and 
have  little  understanding  of  American  eco- 
nomic practices  and  social  customs. 

C.  Most  voluntary  agencies  are  advising 
refugees  to  find  work  Immediately,  others, 
following  a  different  agency  philosophy,  ad- 
vise obtaining  English  or  work  training  while 
being  supported  on  public  assistance. 

D.  Current  resettlement  efforts  largely 
consist  of  assistance  for  Immediate  survival 
needs  (food,  housing.  Jobs,  clothing).  Refu- 
gees receive  insufficient  help  with  daily  liv- 
ing skills,  information  and  referral  and  in- 
terpreter services.  There  is  no  standard  set 
of  sponsor  responsibilities.  Additionally, 
voluntary  agencies  provide  Inconsistent 
amounts  of  cash  assistance. 

III.  Refugees  have  many  needs  which  are 
not  sufficiently  met  by  the  private  sector  or 
by  HEW  services.  There  Is  tremendous  vari- 
ation in  the  availability  and  quality  of  serv- 
ices provided  to  refugees. 

A.  There  are  significant  differences  among 
states  in  the  type  and  extent  of  services 
available  to  refugees. 

B.  The  demand  for  English  training  far 
surpasses  all  other  service  needs,  yet  few  in- 
tensive programs  are  available  to  refugees. 

C.  Most  refugees  are  working  In  the  sec- 
ondary Job  market,  yet  few  are  receiving 
employment  training  or  assistance. 

D.  Although  refugees  generally  receive 
emergency  health  care  from  public  clinics, 
health  screening  is  rare  in  the  United  States. 
Dental  care  Is  spotty. 

E.  Many  refugees  are  experiencing  emo- 
tional problems;  the  failure  to  resettle  refu- 
gees in  an  orderly  manner  exacerbates  the 
problem. 

F.  Most  refugees  use  welfare  for  a  short 
time.  English  and  employment  training  are 
essential  to  attain  self-sufficiency. 

O.  Housing  and  transportation  are  major 
problems  for  refugees,  particularly  in  areas 
where  there  are  good  Job  opportunities. 

IV.  There  are  serious  weaknesses  In  the 
current  refugee  assistance  "system". 

A.  The  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  service  providers  and  voluntary 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  has  re- 
sulted in  fragmentation  of  services  and  poor 
interagency  referral  at  the  local  level. 

B.  Funding  mechanisms  are  unnecessarily 
confusing  and  duplicative.  Federal  and  state 


government  responsibilities  are  poorly  de- 
fined. The  program  lacks  accountability  and 
refugee  Involvement  In  decision  making. 

C.  Many  local  service  providers  and  volun- 
teers are  incredibly  dedicated  and  work  long 
hours  to  assist  refugees. 

V.  Doubling  the  number  of  refugees  will 
likely  result  in  further  reductions  in  the  ex- 
tent and  quality  of  services;  If  current  prob- 
lems are  not  addressed,  this  could  become  a 
major  national  issue. 

A.  Refugees  are  settling  In  areas  in  which 
either  the  job  or  housing  markets  are  highly 
competitive. 

B.  Negative  public  opinion  Is  Increasing 
significantly;  given  existing  programs  and  re- 
sources, we  can  expect  continued  tension  and 
demonstrations. 

C.  Unless  program  policy  changes  are  In- 
stituted and  additional  resources  secured, 
newly  arriving  refugees  will  cause  greater 
strain  in  many  communities. 

I.  How  are  the  refugees  doing? 

Some  refugees  have  had  great  success  In 
this  country:  they  own  homes  and  businesses 
and  have  children  in  college.  Most  of  these 
families  are  "old  wave"  (arrived  prior  to  Jan- 
uary, 1978)  and  have  more  than  one  Job  or 
wage  earner  in  the  household.  By  American 
standards,  they  have  attained  middle  class 
status. 

A  few  refugees  are  In  desperate  situations. 
They  live  in  abject  poverty,  with  severe  men- 
tal or  physical  health  problems,  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  fear  for  their  personal 
safety.  They  are  often  confused  and  isolated. 

Most  refugees,  however,  live  in  marginal 
circumstances.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  re- 
spondent households  have  at  least  one  spouse 
working  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
speak  little  or  no  English.  Many  work  In  the 
secondary  Job  market  at  or  near  the  mini- 
mum wage.  In  case  of  recession,  they  may  be 
among  the  first  to  be  laid  off.  They  tend  to 
live  together  in  clusters  in  order  to  survive; 
they  help  each  other  with  Job  referrals,  car 
pools,  interpreter  services  and  social  support. 

"Other  Indochinese  people  make  me  to  be 
happy  and  make  me  to  forget  my  loneliness, 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  in  this  coun- 
try." (Hmong  refugee). 

"Old  wave"  refugees  reflect  a  wide  range  of 
backgrounds,  but  some  of  them  are  well- 
educated  and  had  been  exposed  to  western 
culture.  The  "new  wave"  refugees  in  Asian 
camps  are  also  said  to  have  diverse  back- 
grounds, but  proportionately  there  are  more 
persons  with  little  formal  education,  non- 
transferable Job  experience  and  little  ex- 
posure to  Western  urban  life.  Many  of  these 
refugees  have  developed  physical  health  or 
emotional  problems  as  a  result  of  being  in  the 
Asian  camps  for  a  long  time. 

Refugees  express  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  government 
for  bringing  them  here  and  allowing  them 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  life.  They  ask  for 
very  little,  but  acknowledge  that  they  need 
help.  The  most  frequently  expressed  wish  Is 
for  the  U.S.  government  to  bring  more  ref- 
ugees from  Asian  camps  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  themselves,  they  ask  for  English  lan- 
guage and  Job  training  so  that  they  can  be- 
come productive  American  citizens  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"We  want  In  the  near  future  to  have  a  Job 
and  not  be  a  problem  to  the  government." 
(Vietnamese  refugee). 

II.  How  useful  are  current  volunury  agency 
resettlement  efforts? 

A.  Initial  arrival  and  secondary  migration: 
There  is  Inadequate  notification  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  intial  arrival  of  refugees.  Many 
refugees  move  from  the  Initial  resettlement 
area. 

Refugees  are  flown  directly  from  the  Asian 
camps  to  their  final  U.S.  destination.  Numer- 
ous complaints  were  heard  about  refugees  be- 
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ing  stranded  overnight  in  airports  en  route 
to  their  destination.  Local  volags  are  often 
unaware  of  incoming  refugees  and  their  char- 
acteristics. Little  notification  is  given  to  local 
governments  or  other  service  providers.  The 
expected  increase  In  refugee  arrivals  will  like- 
ly worsen  this  situation. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  refugees  we  spoke 
to  had  moved  from  one  city  to  another  since 
their  arrival  In  the  U.S.  The  primary  rea- 
sons given  for  moving  are  family/friend  re- 
unification (mentioned  by  62  percent),  bet- 
ter Job  opnortinities  (25  percent),  more 
amenable  climate  (13  percent),  and  better 
services  (6  percent),  there  are  no  accurate 
national  data  on  the  extent  and  nature  of 
refugee  migration.  Services  are  severely 
strained  where  substantial  in-mlgratlon  oc- 
curs. 

B.  Orientation:  Refugees  receive  little  In- 
formation regarding  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities and  have  little  understanding  of 
American  economic  practices  and  social  cus- 
toms. 

Service  providers  state  that  the  types  of 
Information  most  often  not  provided  to 
refugees  Include : 

Legal  rights  and  responsibilities  (men- 
tioned by  25  percent).  Refugees  unwittingly 
break  the  law.  Further,  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  circumstances  under  which  the 
law  can  protect  them.  Immigration  problems, 
landlord/ tenant  agreements  and  property 
and  liability  insurance  present  new  concepts. 
In  some  sites  there  are  numerous  complaints 
about  lack  of  police  protection.  Refugees 
often  do  not  understand  that  certain  docu- 
ments, such  as  drivers'  licenses,  are  required 
and  often  do  not  know  how  to  obtain  them. 

Explanation  of  American  customs  and  so- 
cial behavior.  Some  refugee  behavior  patterns 
which  are  perfectly  acceptable  In  the  Indo- 
Chinese  culture  are  simply  not  acceptaL.le  in 
this  country  (e.g.  men  holding  hands  and 
undiapered  children).  E/';gees  are  unpre- 
pared for  the  American  reactions  to  such 
Incidents.  Some  refugees  have  lost  their  Jobs 
because  they  did  not  know  they  had  to  call 
In  sick;  others  do  not  realize  they  have  to 
make  an  appointment  to  see  a  doctor. 

Economic  practices  (banking,  taxes,  credit 
cards,  life  Insurance,  etc.).  Many  financial 
anci  economic  coiicepts  need  to  be  understood 
such  as  banking  practices,  credit  cards,  life 
Insurance  and  taxes.  Some  refugees  have  not 
paid  taxes  because  they  do  not  understand 
or  are  unaware  of  our  system  of  taxation. 
Others  have  been  exploited  in  major  pur- 
chases with  long  term  credit. 

C.  Volag  Advice  and  Cash  Assistance:  Vo- 
lags advise  refugees  according  to  individual 
agency  philosophy  and  provide  Inconsistent 
amounts  of  cash  assistance. 

The  decision  to  go  to  work  immeddately 
or  to  learn  English  first  Is  believed  to  sig- 
nificantly influence  the  iong-range  economic 
self-sufficiency  of  new  arrivals.  Two-thirds 
of  the  volags  and  sponsors  report  that  they 
strongly  advise  refugees  to  begin  working 
immediately.  "Restores  dignity"  and  "for 
their  own  pride  and  self-respect"  are  com- 
mon rationales.  Some  say  that  Its  refugees 
go  on  welfare  while  In  full-time  training, 
they  will  become  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents. "ESL  hinders  their  becoming  self-suf- 
ficient (volag). 

The  selection  of  actual  services  to  be  pro- 
vided rests  with  each  local  volag.  The  volags/ 
sponsors  usually  provide  at  least  some  cash 
and  locate  housing,  often  paying  the  first 
months'  rent.  About  half  the  refugees  indi- 
cate they  were  provided  with  food,  furnish- 
ings and  clothing;  only  45  percent  received 
some  kind  of  orientation  and/or  help  with 
practical  living  problems.  Forty-three  per- 
cent of  the  refugees  indicate  they  currently 
are  most  likely  to  rely  on  members  of  their 
families  or  other  refugees  for  assistance. 

Most  volags  stop  providing  assistance  when 


the  refugees  get  a  Job,  except  In  cases  of 
emergency;  sponsors  may  retain  their  rela- 
tionship over  a  longer  time  period.  Local 
volags  in  areas  with  heavy  in-mlgratlon  often 
experience  overload,  which  may  result  In 
lower  quality  service  to  all  refugees  In  that 
area. 

Most  refugees  are  aware  of  welfare  and 
health  agencies  and  Indochinese  multi-serv- 
ice agencies  (where  they  exist).  For  other 
problems,  refugees  are  most  likely  to  rely  on 
other  refugees  for  information  and  referral. 
In  most  sites,  there  is  no  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  assisting  refugees  with  Information 
and  referral.  As  a  result,  almost  all  service 
providers  (96  percent)  Indicate  that  they 
help  refugees  with  I&R,  but  57  percent  In- 
dicate that  they  consider  this  to  be  the  spon- 
sor's responsibility. 

Many  service  providers,  especially  Indo- 
Chinese  employees,  spend  much  time  assist- 
ing refugees  with  transportation.  Job  inter- 
views, grocery  shopping  and  translation 
services.  While  some  projects  are  funded  to 
provide  this  type  of  much  needed  service, 
other  projects  are  providing  these  services 
even  though  they  receive  funding  for  other 
purposes. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  service  providers 
serving  substantial  numbers  of  refugees 
have  no  bilingual  staff.  Cambodian,  Laotian 
and  Chinese  interpreters  are  rare.  Even  where 
service  agencies  employ  a  range  of  bilingual 
staff  there  are  too  few  for  the  caseload. 
Agencies  without  interpreters  report  using 
other  refugees  or  borrowed  blllnguals.  Most 
refugees  bring  their  own  Interpreter,  usually 
a  family  member  or  friend,  who  often  speaks 
limited  English  and  must  take  a  day  off  work 
to  provide  this  assistance.  Even  Social  Se- 
curity offices  do  not  provide  Interpreters. 

I  I.  IIow  useful  are  HEW  programs? 

A.  State  disparities:  There  are  significant 
differences  in  the  scope  of  services  among 
states. 

Based  on  1978  data,  Washington  State  has 
75  percent  more  total  IRAP  funds  than 
Texas,  which  has  2.5  times  more  refugees. 
Pennsylvania  has  received  more  than  twice 
as  much  IRAP  money  as  Louisiana,  even 
though  both  have  roughly  equivalent  ref- 
ugee populations.  These  differences  are  pri- 
marily due  to  different  levels  of  cash/medlcal 
assistance  and  state  Initiative  In  seeking 
funds  for  refugee  services.  Welfare  benefits. 
Medicaid  coverage  and  'ntle  XX  eligibility 
requirements  varv  substantially  from  stite 
to  state  and  have  a  major  effect  on  the  abil- 
ity of  refugees  to  obtain  needed  services. 
Opportunities,  particularly  for  English  and 
Job  training,  are  very  limited  In  some  states. 

8.  HEW  pTogram  efforts. 

1.  English  Language  Training:  Most  refu- 
gees cannot  communicate  in  English.  There 
are  not  enough  English  language  programs 
where  training  is  available,  much  of  It  is 
haphazard.  Good  English  programs  often 
have  long  waiting  lists  and  huge  classes. 

The  English  capability  of  the  refugees  in 
this  study  is  quite  low.  Only  one-third  of  all 
the  refugees  could  be  understood  by  the  sur- 
vey team.  Almost  half  of  the  old  wave  refu- 
gees had  difficulty  communicating  and  25 
percent  could  noc  communicate  without 
an  interpreter.  Refugees  and  service  providers 
consistently  state  their  most  important  need 
is  to  learn  English.  "This  is  a  wealthy  so- 
ciety, but  since  I  don't  know  the  langauge, 
everything  is  shut  off  to  me."  (Ethnic 
Chinese) 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  refugees  have 
not  had  any  English  training  In  this  country; 
almost  half  (46  percent)  of  the  refugees  who 
arrived  In  1979  are  not  currently  taking  Eng- 
lish. They  are  unable  to  take  language  train- 
ing due  to  lack  of  classes,  competing  work 
pressures,  poor  location/scheduling  of  classes, 
insufficient  child  care  and  tran^wrtatlon  and 
Title  XX  eligibility  requirements. 


Two-thirds  of  the  refugees  want  at  least 
20  hours  per  week  of  English  Instruction,  In 
sessions  of  4  to  6  hours  per  day.  Olven  this 
Intensity,  most  refugees  feel  they  could  learn 
enough  English  to  get  along  In  less  than  one 
year.  English  language  teachers  agree,  saying 
a  period  of  6  to  12  months  of  Intensive  Eng- 
lish training  would  be  adequate  for  most 
refugees,  but  refugees  illiterate  In  their  own 
language  will  need  2  to  3  years.  In  -nost 
places.  Intensive  language  training  Is  simply 
not  available.  Three-quarters  of  the  refugees 
report  receiving  less  than  20  hours  per  week 
(In  one  site,  refugees  were  found  to  be  en- 
rolled In  three  different  programs  In  order  to 
get  45  hours  of  training  per  week). 

The  quality  of  English  training  varies  sub- 
stantially. Some  classes  provide  specialized 
ESL  for  Indochinese  taught  by  highly  trained 
teachers;  others  are  drop-in  classes  In  church 
basements  taught  by  volunteers.  Some  are 
vastly  overcrowded  (a  class  of  100  students 
to  a  single  teacher  was  observed  in  one  site). 

Oood  ESL  classes  are  characterized  by 
study  participants  as: 

Small,  not  more  than  20  students. 

Taught  by  enthusiastic  and  culturally 
sensitive  teachers.  Refugees  prefer  bilingual 
teachers  or  aides  for  beginning  students. 
"The  teacher  could  say  banana  all  day.  but 
until  she  said  It  in  Laotian.  I  don't  know 
what  it  means."  (Hmong  refugee)  Many  pre- 
fer American  (ESL)  teachers  thereafter  In 
order  to  learn  proper  pronunciation. 

Composed  of  students  of  similar  English 
speaking  ability.  Most  refugees  do  not  object 
to  the  mixing  of  nationalities. 

Those  which  emphasize  conversation  and 
pronunciation,  not  grammar. 

Use  subject  matter  directed  to  the  needs 
of  the  students.  The  use  of  visual  materials 
is  popular.  Team  members  observed  English 
classes  where  refugees  were  learning  to  shop, 
change  money,  keep  checkbooks  and  read 
local  maps.  Refugees  and  teachers  are  enthu- 
siastic about  field  trips  and  guest  lecturers  on 
practical  matters  (carpentry,  cooking,  etc.). 

2.  Employment  Services:  Many  refugee 
families  have  no  wage  earner.  Refugees  are 
largely  limited  to  the  secondary  Job  market, 
which  does  not  provide  health  Insurance  or 
other  fringe  benefits.  Job  counseling  and 
vocational/skills  training  are  scarce.  Eligi- 
bility criteria  and  English  requirements  of- 
ten exclude  refugees  from  mainstream  skill 
training  programs. 

Over  one-third  of  the  refugee  households 
have  no  wage  earner.  The  major  reasons  for 
unemployment  are  Inability  to  speak  English, 
poor  health,  lack  of  relevant  work  experience 
and  Inadequate  orientation  to  the  United 
States  work  practices.  Contrary  to  American 
belief  that  Indochinese  women  do  not  work 
outside  the  home,  one-third  of  the  women 
are  currently  employed,  compared  with  65% 
of  the  men.  Highly  trained  refugees  are  often 
underutilized  (e.g.  a  neurosurgeon  studying 
welding,  an  International  law  professor 
studying  auto  mechanics).  Some  refugees 
with  few  skills  In  Indochina  may  be  doing 
relatively  better  In  the  U.S. 

Two-thirds  of  the  refugees  interviewed 
had  not  been  to  a  Job  counseling/placement 
agency.  Only  half  of  the  respondents  who 
used  a  Job  counseling  program  were  sent  to 
an  employer,  and  only  half  of  these  were 
hired.  Most  refugees  say  they  found  their 
current  Job  through  other  refugees  (33%) 
or  sponsors  and  volags  (17%). 

Good  Job  counseling/placement  agencies 
are  described  as  providing : 

(1)  Assessment  of  prior  education  and 
work  experience. 

(2)  Development  of  a  career  plan  Includ- 
ing additional  experience  and  training  needed 
to  meet  career  objectives. 

(3)  Orientation  to  United  States  work 
practices. 

(4)  Identification  of  Job  openings  and 
referrals. 
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(5)  Job  development  to  create  slots  which 
fit  refugee  needs. 

(6)  PoUow-up  assistance  after  Job  place- 
ment. 

Most  agencies  concentrate  their  resources 
on  function  4,  identifying  Job  openings  and 
sending  refugees  out  for  interviews.  Agencies 
vary  substantially  in  their  attention  to  func- 
tions 1,  2  and  6.  Orientation  to  U.S.  work 
practices  and  job  development/promotion  for 
refugees  are  largely  overlooked. 

Mainstream  employment  agencies  without 
bilingual  personnel  are  generally  ineffective. 
Some  bilingual  Job  counselors  In  other  agen- 
cies are  sometimes  poorly  trained  and  have 
little  knowledge  of  Job  market  conditions, 
transferability  of  skills,  licensing  or  training 
requirements.  Job  counseling/placement 
agencies  which  use  teams  of  Indochinese  and 
American  workers  seem  to  work  well. 

Many  refugees  want  Job  training.  Seventy- 
flve  percent  of  the  refugees  who  completed 
skill  training  say  they  got  Jobs  In  the  area  for 
which  they  were  trained.  There  are  not 
enough  skill  training  programs/slots.  EInglish 
requirements  and  income  eligibility  preclude 
many  refugees  from  enrolling  in  CETA  and 
other  mainstream  skill  training  programs. 

3.  Health  services:  Physical  and  dental 
health  screening  and  treatment  Is  sporadic. 
Pew  health  professionals  believe  refugees  are 
endangering  the  American  population  with 
communicable  diseases,  although  many  ref- 
ugees do  have  parasites,  skin  rashes,  poor 
nutrition  and  diseased  teeth.  Public  health 
facilities  are  overwhelmed  in  some  areas. 
There  are  delays  in  getting  Medicaid  cards: 
Medicaid  does  not  cover  treatment  of  some 
illnesses.  Interpreters  are  frequently  unable 
to  understand  and  explain  Western  medical 
practices. 

One-third  of  this  years  arrivals  have  not 
received  medical  attention,  although  health 
professionals  say  virtually  all  of  them  need 
health  screening.  One  spionsor  Indicated, 
"Our  refugee  family  came  with  six  different 
types  of  parasites,  active  T.B.  and  terrible 
teeth.  One  child  alone  had  nine  abscessed 
teeth;  another  needed  open  heart  surgery." 
Reasons  include:  1)  patient  overload  in 
clinics  with  bilingual  personnel:  2)  lack  of 
clarity  as  to  who  will  pay  for  screening  out- 
side of  federal  facilities;  and  3)  lack  of  inter- 
action of  local  health  officials  and  volags.  Al- 
though many  refugees  appear  to  have  severe 
dental  problems.  54  percent  of  the  refugees 
have  not  had  any  dental  attention,  including 
39  percent  who  have  been  here  more  than 
three  years.  Reasons  for  lack  of  dental  care 
Include  high  cost  and  no  Medicaid  coverage 
in  some  states.  Health  providers  indicate  that 
the  threat  of  communicable  disease  has  been 
overstated  by  the  media.  They  suggest  that 
HEW  provide  the  public  with  accurate  in- 
formation to  ameliorate  these  fears. 

Health  providers  say  their  single  most 
troublesome  problem  is  a  lack  of  interpreters, 
although  most  providers  say  they  have  some 
kind  of  Indochinese  staff  (primarily  Viet- 
namese) .  Only  23  percent  of  the  refugees  who 
needed  an  Interpreter  report  that  one  was 
available  at  the  facility  they  visited.  "Dif- 
ficulty to  explain  my  teeth  hurting  symptom 
to  the  dentist."  (Cambodian  Refugee)  Forty- 
six  percent  of  the  refugees  indicate  tJhey  use 
refugee  friends  as  interpreters.  The  few  prac- 
ticing Indochinese  physicians  are  extremely 
overworked.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  health 
providers  volunteer  that  there  are  definite 
cultural  problems,  e.g.  refugees  come  in  only 
for  acute  problems,  do  not  follow  prescribed 
medical  instructions  and  are  reluctant  to 
discuss  personal  health  problems. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  refugees  report  pay- 
ing for  health  care  by  Medicaid.  In  some 
states,  long  delays  in  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment is  reported.  In  areas  where  few  physi- 
cians see  Medicaid  patients,  refugees  report 
long  waiting  periods  to  see  a  doctor.  Medicaid 
does  not  cover  initial  health  screening,  some 


treatments  and  medications  and,  in  some 
states,  dental  care.  In  one  state,  it  Is  strongly 
suggested  that  many  refugees  are  on  cash 
assistance  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  Med- 
icaid. Refugees  who  work  in  the  secondary 
Job  market  seldom  have  health  insurance 
and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  health  care. 

Health  education  is  rarely  provided  both 
because  there  is  no  Medicaid  covertige  and 
providers  are  busy  treating  acute  Illnesses. 
Health  education  is  important  since  refugees 
are  unfamiliar  with  American  food,  child 
health,  immunizations,  and  the  use  of  pre- 
scription drugs.  Few  health  education  mate- 
rials are  printed  in  Indochinese  languages. 
Some  exemplary  materials  have  been  devel- 
oped, but  distribution  has  been  very  limited. 

4.  Mental  Health:  Many  refugees  are  ex- 
periencing emotional  problems  characterized 
by  personal  sorrow  (depression,  homesick- 
ness, loneliness)  which  is  traditionally  han- 
dled within  the  Indochinese  family.  Culture 
shock,  poor  orientation,  inability  to  commu- 
nicate, separation  of  families,  social  isolation 
and  financial  insecurity  greatly  increase 
refugee  despair.  The  failure  to  resettle  ref- 
ugees in  an  orderly  manner  exacerbates 
the  problem.  Western  methods  of  treatment 
are  not  believed  to  be  effective  with  the 
Indochinese. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the  refugees  indi- 
cate that  many  refugees  experience  emo- 
tional problems.  Primary  causes  are  said  to 
be  separation  of  families  and  cultural  shock. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  refugees  report  that 
people  suffering  from  these  problems  receive 
help  from  their  families  and  other  refugees 
or  deal  with  their  problems  alone. 

"When  I  first  came,  I  thought  I  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  I  thought  I  had  lost  more 
than  most — not  money — but  what  I  believed 
in.  I  was  very  depressed  and  didn't  know 
what  I  wanted — I  didn't  care."  (Vietnamese 
person  of  prestige.) 

"There  is  no  way  we  can  relate  to  their 
sense  of  loss.  It  is  worse  than  death — like 
an  unfinished  funeral."  (mental  health 
worker)  Many  mental  health  workers  note 
that  emotional  problems  are  often  related  to 
physical  health  or  other  practical  "life  situ- 
ation" problems.  Mental  Health  workers  see 
such  manifestations  as  depression,  alcohol/ 
substance  abuse,  family  tensions  and  psycho- 
somatic illness.  Pew  respondents  think  the 
problems  are  clinically  severe.  Those  having 
the  greatest  emotional  difficulties  are  the  el- 
derly, people  who  do  not  speak  English,  par- 
ticularly women  alone  in  the  home,  and  sin- 
gle persons. 

Few  refugees  use  community  mental 
health  centers.  Only  twelve  refugees,  nine 
from  one  state,  mention  mental  health  cen- 
ters as  a  resource.  Indochinese  people  find  it 
difficult  to  discuss  personal  problems  and  the 
use  of  an  interpreter  increases  their 
discomfort. 

Many  refugees  stress  the  need  for  cultural 
centers.  They  believe  such  centers  can  pro- 
vide orientation  and  other  programs  to  help 
reduce  these  problems.  "It  is  Important  for 
people  who  have  lost  everything  to  have  a 
place  to  socialize  and  to  pray  and  to  calm 
their  problems."   (Laotian  refugee) 

6.  Welfare:  Most  refugees  use  welfare 
brlefiy.  Welfare  policies  vary  from  state  to 
state  and  dramatically  affect  the  choices 
available  to  refugee  families. 

"I  feel  bad  about  I  cannot  support  myself. 
I  feel  I  am  not  the  good  son  of  the  family  if  I 
stay  on  welfare."  (Hmong  refugee) . 

Two- thirds  of  the  refugee  respondents 
have  been  on  welfare  at  some  time  (41'^,  are 
currently  receiving  public  assistance).  About 
70%  of  former  and  recent  recipients  are  or 
were  on  the  rolls  for  eight  months  or  less. 
Very  few  welfare  workers  think  refugees  are 
likely  to  need  more  than  two  years  of  cash 
assistance.  They  describe  long  term  recipi- 
ents as  elderly  heads  of  household  with  large 
families,  no  English  or  few  Job  skills. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  refugees  often 
continue  on  welfare  after  securing  a  Job  In 
order  to  supplement  low  earnings.  However, 
only  13 ':i  of  the  wage  earning  households 
also  collect  welfare. 

In  one  state,  welfare  benefits  are  so  low 
that  refugees  can  rarely  avail  themselves  of 
formal  training  ($184.50/month  for  the  aver- 
age refugee  family  of  six).  In  another  state, 
welfare  benefits  are  quite  liberal  and  refugees 
are  urged  to  get  a  year  of  training  while  on 
cash  assistance  ($625/montb  for  the  same 
size  family) . 

AFDC  and  IRAP  cash  assistance  work  re- 
quirements are  of  value  only  when  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  (WIN)  or  Employment 
Services  (ES)  offices  have  bilingual  workers. 
Because  there  are  so  few  bilingual  workers 
most  refugees  are  assigned  to  an  inactive 
status. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  refugees  with 
experience  on  welfare  report  no  problems. 
Those  who  have  problems  mention  long  de- 
lays in  eligibility  determination  (three 
months),  late  payments,  reporting  require- 
ment and  difficulty  in  filling  out  forms. 

6.  Housing:  Housing  is  extremely  difficult 
to  find  and  very  costly  in  these  areas.  In 
other  areas,  housing  is  available,  but  in  un- 
safe neighborhoods.  Although  refugees  con- 
sider their  physical  facilities  to  be  adequate 
in  these  places,  many  are  overcrowded. 
Transportation  Is  another  related  problem 
in  areas  where  houses  are  far  away  from 
Jobs  and  services. 

Refugees  have  great  difficulty  finding  hous- 
ing. Large  Indochinese  families  are  not  wel- 
come by  private  landlords.  Exorbitant  rents 
are  reported.  In  one  area  where  housing  Is 
particularly  scarce,  first  and  last  months' 
rent,  a  deposit,  and  an  additional  $100  per 
head  for  more  than  five  occupants  is  some- 
times charged  In  advance.  In  addition  to  the 
common  problem  of  public  housing  scarcity, 
there  is  Intense  competition  with  other  low- 
income  groups  who  believe  that  refugees 
are  being  given  preference  In  public  hous- 
ing projects.  "Refugees  dilute  services  to  reg- 
ular residents  of  public  housing."  (Service 
provider) .  Most  public  housing  officials  re- 
port little  involvement  with  the  refugee 
program.  Only  3'"r  of  the  refugee  respondents 
live  in  sponsor-owned  homes  or  apartments. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  "old  wave"  refugees 
own  their  own  homes. 

Refugees  rarely  express  dissatisfaction 
with  their  housing,  even  when  conditions 
appeared  dismal  to  the  interviewer.  (A 
family  of  eight,  who  arrived  here  four  years 
ago,  is  living  in  a  two-room  shack  with  one 
double  bed.)  Complaints  from  refugees  cen- 
ter on  overcrowding.  Concern  about  personal 
safety  and  fear  of  crime  are  also  reported  by 
people  in  the  refugee  community.  Language 
barriers  prevent  refugees  from  communicat- 
ing with  police  and  neighbors. 

iV.  How  well  does  the  current  system 
work? 

A.  Interagency  relationships:  There  Is  a 
marked  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  local  service  providers  and 
voluntary  agencies.  The  agencies  Involved 
in  the  resettlement,  sponsorship,  training, 
Job  counseling,  and  health  care  of  refugees 
often  have  little  knowledge  of  each  other's 
programs.  Interagency  referral  of  refugees  is 
haphazard  and  often  impersonal. 

The  most  frequent  complaint  expressed  by 
service  providers  Is  interruption  in  federal 
funds. 

Field  teams  report  that  voluntary  agencies 
and  service  providers  are  generally  aware  of 
each  other  but  do  not  relate  in  any  sub- 
stantive way.  There  are  isolated  examples 
of  Joint  planning  and  coordination  of  serv- 
ice which  result  in  better  services  for  refu- 
gees. Referrals  among  agencies  are  perfunc- 
tory. "Getting  services  is  often  a  matter  of 
luck." 
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In  many  places,  refugees  constitute  a  small 
proportion  of  mainstream  providers'  case- 
loads and  therefore  are  a  low  priority.  "Most 
social  service  agencies  have  only  meager  In- 
formation about  refugees."  (Social  service 
caseworker) .  Lack  of  bilingual  staff  and  cul- 
tural sensitivity  alienates  it  from  refugees. 
Refugees  do  not  demand  coordination  from 
the  system  because  they  do  not  want  adverse 
publicity  which  might  affect  reunification 
with  their  family  members  still  in  Asian 
camps. 

There  Is  no  mechanism  or  Incentive  In 
most  communities  for  agencies  to  decide  to- 
gether what  services  are  needed  and  who  will 
provide  them.  Where  a  state  or  local  agency 
has  assumed  this  role.  It  Is  sometimes  re- 
sented by  other  service  providers.  The  federal 
government  has  done  little  to  bring  these 
groups  together. 

B.  Systems  problems  and  inefficiencies: 
Ciurent  funding  mechanisms  need  to  be 
simplified.  Federal  and  state  government  re- 
sponsibilities require  further  definition.  The 
program  lacks  accountability. 

Local  refugee  programs  may  be  funded  out 
of  State  Department  resettlement  funds. 
HEW  IRAP  funds  through  the  State  Title 
XX  system  or  HEW  IRAP  special  projects. 
These  funds  may  be  used  for  the  same  or 
similar  services.  This  system  is  inefficient, 
confusing  and  unnecessary.  The  Title  XX 
system  per  se  has  distinct  disadvantages  both 
to  refugees,  who  often  do  not  receive  services 
due  to  an  inappropriate  Income  eligibility 
determination,  and  to  service  providers  who 
complain  about  excessive  Title  XX  paper- 
work. Special  project  requirements  were  said 
to  be  reasonable. 

With  the  exception  of  the  volags,  there  Is 
strong  agreement  among  agencies  that  there 
should  be  a  single  administrative  system  for 
project  funds.  Most  voluntary  agency  repre- 
sentatives think  the  current  structure  works 
adequately.  A  deep  division  exists  between 
those  who  strongly  recommend  that  HEW 
fund  all  local  service  provided  directly 
through  a  competitive  process  and  those  who 
want  HEW  to  fund  states  who  In  turn  would 
directly  fund  local  service  providers. 

Arguments  for  the  federally  managed  sys- 
tem Include:  1)  refugpe  programs  are  100 
percent  federally  funded;  project  grant  de- 
cisions should  be  made  by  federal  officials; 
2)  federal  management  would  provide  more 
standardization  of  services  and  reduce  service 
disparity  among  states;  and  3)  administra- 
tive practices  could  be  simplified  and  provide 
a  basis  for  development  of  program  perform- 
ance standards. 

Arguments  for  a  state  arranged  system  in- 
clude: 1 )  state  management  would  encourage 
state  governments  to  commit  state  resources 
for  refugees  or  coordinate  the  funds  with 
other  mainstream  fiinded  services;  2)  state 
management  allows  more  fiexlble  definition 
of  services  and  management  control;  and  3) 
state  management  allows  restriction  of  serv- 
ices to  those  offered  to  other  low-income 
groups. 

The  IRAP  program  has  poor  management 
controls.  Monitoring  of  gnints  and  contracts 
by  federal  and  state  officials  appears  sporadic. 
(One-third  of  the  service  providers  request 
more  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams.) Some  refugees  and  service  providers 
are  concerned  about  possible  mismanage- 
ment of  federal  funds  and  recommend 
stronger  controls. 

Pew  Indochinese  refugees  appear  to  be  In- 
volved in  program  and  policy  decisions.  Most 
refugees  employed  by  volags  and  service  pro- 
viders are  In  staff  positions  and  do  not  par- 
ticipate In  agency  decisions.  There  appears 
to  be  little  involvement  of  Indochinese  asso- 
ciates In  the  development  or  implementation 
of  services. 


C.  Local  workers:  Many  local  service  pro- 
viders and  volunteers  are  incredibly  dedi- 
cated and  work  long  hours  to  assist  refugees. 

Field  teams  observed  incredible  efforts  on 
the  part  of  local  voluntary  agencies  and 
service  providers  to  provide  support  to  refu- 
gees. Many  people,  particularly  the  Indo- 
Chinese  staff,  are  working  extremely  long 
hours  under  constant  pressure  at  low  wages. 
Many  of  these  workers  spend  much  of 
their  personal  time  providing  counseling, 
orientation,  interpretation  and  transporta- 
tion to  other  refugees.  Some  Indochinese  as- 
sociations, sponsors,  and  other  community 
volunteers  devote  remarkable  time,  energy 
and  money  assisting  refugees  (e.g.  some  "old 
wave"  refugees  had  housed  as  many  as  20  dif- 
ferent new  families  in  their  homes  until  they 
could  get  started  on  their  own) . 

V.  Can  the  current  programs  absorb  large 
numbers  of  new  refugees? 

A.  Refugees  are  settling  In  areas  in  which 
either  the  Job  market  or  the  housing  market 
are  highly  competitive. 

The  ability  of  the  local  economy  to  absorb 
significant  numbers  of  new  refugees  has  not 
been  thoughtfully  considered  in  resettlement. 
Apart  from  Immediate  service  needs,  such  as 
language  and  living  skills,  the  most  funda- 
mental needs  of  new  refugees  when  they  ar- 
rive are  Jobs  and  housing.  The  ability  to 
secure  either  Is  largely  a  function  of  local 
market  conditions.  Jobs  are  more  plentiful  In 
California  and  Texas,  but  housing  is  expen- 
sive and  public  transportation  is  inadequate. 

B.  Negative  public  opinion  Is  Increasing 
significantly;  given  existing  programs  and  re- 
sources, we  can  expect  continued  tension  and 
further  demonstrations.  Tills  is  becoming  an 
Intensely  emotional  Issue. 

"They  seem  so  angry  about  us  trying  to 
stay  alive.  I  don't  know  why  we  must  be  so 
much  their  enemy."  (Vietnamese  refugee). 

There  are  an  Increasing  number  of  news- 
paper and  television  stories  regarding  the 
tension  and  confilct  between  refugees  and 
Americans  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  essentially  three  reasons  for  this 
conflict: 

Because  many  refugees  do  not  understand 
American  social  customs,  refugees  often  be- 
have in  ways  which  are  perfectly  normal  In 
Indochina  but  are  offensive  to  Americans. 
These  Incidents  result  In  difficulties  with 
neighbors  and  the  legal  system. 

Many  refugees  do  not  understand  the  "un- 
written rules"  of  American  business  prac- 
tice. The  incident  In  Seadrift.  Texas  Is  Il- 
lustrative. By  encroaching  on  American  fish- 
ermen's customary  rights,  refugees  engen- 
dered the  ill-will  of  local  citizens  to  the  point 
of  violence.  The  Inability  of  refugees  to  com- 
municate with  Americans  about  their  differ- 
ence? heightens  suspicion  and  anger. 

Americans  resent  the  real  and  perceived 
government  benefits  to  refugees.  Indochinese 
refugees  are  treated  differently  in  terms  of 
certain  welfare  and  program  benefits;  some- 
times they  are  given  priority  In  public  hous- 
ing. Other  low  income  Americans,  especially 
non-English  speaking  minorities,  resent  this 
special  treatment.  Other  Americans  resent 
the  use  of  their  tax  dollars  to  support 
refugees  from  an  unpopular  war.  The  IRAP 
program  has  not  been  adequately  explained 
to  the  American  public.  The  belief  that  the 
government  buys  houses,  cars  and  fishing 
boats  for  refugees  Is  typical  of  widespread 
misconceptions.  Some  of  these  misconcep- 
tions can  be  explained  by  refugee  behavior: 
Americans  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  a 
refugee  can  buy  a  car  or  fishing  boats  with 
cash,  unless  the  government  gave  him  the 
money.  "I  am  annoyed  at  these  refugees  who 
drive  around  in  Mercedes  and  take  food 
stamps  and  welfare  money  out  of  a  Gucci 
purse  In  supermarket  lines."  (newspaper 
poll) 


These  factors  are  contributing  to  mis- 
understandings and  tension  In  vaaxxy 
communities. 

A  random  telephone  survey  of  80  Ameri- 
cans indicates  that  recent  press  coverage  oo 
refugees  is  reaching  most  of  the  population. 
Almost  half  expressed  negative  feelings, 
while  only  one-third  had  a  positive  reaction 
to  bringing  the  refugees  here.  If  the  refugees 
are  admitted  to  the  country,  however.  45 
percent  of  the  respondents  Indicated  they 
would  welcome  them  In  their  city. 

C.  Unless  program  policy  changes  are 
Instituted  and  additional  resources  secxired. 
newly  arriving  refugees  will  cause  greater 
strain  In  many  communities. 

Refugees  are  currently  receiving  Insuffi- 
cient assistance,  particularly  with  orienta- 
tion, English  language  and  employment 
training.  New  arrivals  are  believed  to  need 
much  more  assistance  than  those  who  came 
in  the  first  wave.  They  will  Initially  Increase 
welfare  rolls,  need  more  time  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, require  comprehensive  orientation  to 
western  social/economic  practices  and  need 
thorough  health  screening  and  treatment. 

Most  voluntary  agencies  say  they  can 
handle  additional  large  numbers  of  refugees 
if  additional  resources  are  provided;  how- 
ever, most  other  service  providers  do  not 
believe  they  can  serve  substantial  numbers 
of  refugees  even  If  funding  were  Increased 
commensurately.  This  study  raises  some  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  services  ciu-rently  provided.  If  the  num- 
bers are  doubled,  funds  will  have  to  be 
doubled  Just  to  continue  the  patchwork  of 
services  currently  available.  A  far  more  crea- 
tive approach  must  be  taken  to  give  refugees 
a  basic  set  oi  tools  with  which  to  enter  the 
American  mainstream. 

Although  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
providing  assistance  to  refugees,  numerous 
respondents  comment  on  the  remarkable 
inner  strength  and  energy  of  the  refugees 
despite  their  war  and  Asian  camp 
experiences. 

"Overall,  their  resiliency  Is  much  more 
startling  than  their  depression.  They  are 
doing  much  better  than  they  should  be, 
considering  what  they  have  been  through. 
These  people  are  survivors — they  can  do 
most  anything."  (Mental  health  counselor). 


FOREIGN  POLICY 


•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague  from  the  other  body,  Paul 
Simon,  had  the  courage  to  utter  some 
uncomfortable  truths  when  he  delivered 
the  annual  Adlai  Stevenson  lecture  at 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  earlier  this 
month.  His  words  deserve  attention  and 
repeating.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Rep- 
resentative Simon's  lecture  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  lecture  follows : 
Foreign     Policy:     Response     to     Need     or 
Response  to  Passion? 

Late  In  1961.  Governor  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son wrote  an  article  for  Foreign  Affairs 
which  appeared  in  April,  1952.  Written  long 
before  Harry  Truman  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  step  down  from  the  presidency.  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  wrote:  "ITils  is  a  campaign 
year  In  America,  and  we  must  expect  over- 
simplification of  issues  .  .  .  Men,  even  respon- 
sible men,  will  wander  far  afield  In  search 
of  votes.  They  will  capitalize  on  every  dis- 
content, every  prejudice,  every  credulity, 
even  in  the  deadly  serious  business  of  for- 
eign policy.  Will  we  emerge  from  the  ordeal 
of  the  campaign  more  aware  of  the  true 
causes  of  our  difficulties  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  stakes  involved?  Or  less  aware?  Will 
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we  emerge  better  prepared  to  turn  with 
fortitude  to  the  work  in  hand?  Or  worse 
prepared?" 

The  Stevenson  observations  are  as  perti- 
nent in  the  election  year  of  1980  as  In  1952. 
There  is  danger  in  an  election  year  that 
we  cheer  or  jeer  rather  than  think,  that 
we  react  more  than  we  reflect,  and  that  we 
respond  to  national  need  with  national  cyni- 
cism. 

Adlal  Stevenson  had  a  willingness  to  utter 
the  unpopular,  to  make  vis  think,  to  make 
us  uncomfortable  in  our  world  of  platitudes 
and  easy  answers.  And  I  should  note  that 
his  son.  the  senator,  has  followed  the  same 
thoughtful  course. 

Let  me  discuss  with  you  a  few  concerns 
I  have.  And.  most  likely,  rufBe  a  few  feathers 
along  the  way. 

I  am  concerned  by  our  misunderstanding 
of  the  Soviet  threat. 

I  share  the  public  revulsion  at  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  But  our  tendency 
to  view  the  Soviet  threat  as  primarily  mil- 
itary ignores  the  truth  and  Afghanistan  pro- 
vides the  example.  Months  before  the  In- 
vasion, on  April  28,  1978  the  government 
of  that  country  was  overthrown  and  a  pro- 
Soviet  regime  Installed.  That  Is  fairly  typi- 
cal of  Soviet  gains.  Soviet  gains  In  the  third 
world  are  generally  made  where  there  Is 
the  unhappy  mix  of  poverty  and  desperation. 
Today  there  are  only  two  nations  which  can 
bz  counted  on  to  support  Soviet  policy  no 
matter  how  illogical  and  torturous  its  course 
Bulgaria  and  Cuba. 

Cuba  typifies  Soviet  conquest— without 
troops— rather  than  Bulgaria.  The  danger 
of  Soviet  expansion  across  Western  Europe 
by  armed  forces  Is  small;  the  danger  of  So- 
viet armed  intervention  In  Iran  or  Pakistan 
IE  somewhat  greater,  but  probably  still  small 
But  you  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  are 
exerting  every  effort  to  secure  power  through 
subversion  in  those  two  countries  and  a  host 
of  others.  Poverty  and  misery  are  the  allies 
of  Soviet  expansion.  Yet  we  move  with  great 
reluctance  against  those  two  Soviet  allies 

A  Congressman  or  Senator  or  candidate 
can  make  a  speech  calling  for  more  weapons 
and  less  foreign  economic  aid— and  receive 
applause— and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  the  speaker  or  the  audience  that  such  a 
stand  plays  Into  Soviet  hands. 

For  fiscal  year  1981  we  will  probably  in- 
crease our  military  spending  by  about  $20 
billion.  That  win  weigh  heavily  on  our  econ- 
omy, spur  inflation,  and  I  fear  do  little  If 
anything,  to  deter  the  fundamental  Soviet 
threat.  If  we  spent  $1  billion  of  that  amount 
to  promote  exchanges,  and  $2  billion  of  that 
amount  to  give  greater  opportunity  to  the 
world  s  hungry  and  hopeless  and  desperate— 
and  reduced  pressure  on  our  budget  by  not 
spending  the  additional  J17  billion— my 
guess  Is  that  we  would  be  making  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  contribution  to  peace  and 
stability  than  our  extra  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  equipment  will  provide.  I  favor  a 
strong  defense,  but  if  we  had  had  twice  the 
number  of  submarines  and  bombers  and 
nuclear  weapons  and  manpower  in  recent 
months,  it  would  not  have  changed  the 
course  of  events  either  in  Iran  or  Afghani- 
stan. Greater  understanding  of  the  Soviets 
and  greater  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of 
the  people  of  Iran  and  Afghanistan  might 
have  made  a  difference.  Responding  to  the 
Soviet  threat  solely  In  terms  of  arms  build- 
up Is  responding  in  terms  which  serve  our 
national  passion,  not  our  national  interest. 

Both  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
tend  to  be  largely  insensitive  to  the  problems 
as  perceived  by  the  other  side.  The  best  way 
for  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  Soviet 
threat  is  through  mutual  understanding 
Just  as  we  have  concerns  about  some  of 
their  actions— they  clearly  miscalculate  our 
response— so  we  easily  misunderstand  their 


perspective.  We  see  no  problem  with  deploy- 
ment forces  and  bases  close  to  Soviet  ter- 
ritory, but  we  get  excited  when  they  have 
far  fewer  troops  and  weaponry  In  Cuba.  I 
am  not  excusing  Soviet  actions.  I  do  suggest 
that  we  must  communicate  much  more  with 
each  other,  try  to  understand  each  other, 
and.  where  possible,  reach  agreements  that 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  world  destruction. 
That  is  not  the  only  way  we  deal  with  the 
Soviet  threat,  but  It  Is  an  approach  which 
should  be  used  much  more. 

I  am  concerned  by  our  unilateral  actions. 

A  host  of  examples  could  be  provided.  Our 
announcement  that  we  will  not  tolerate  So- 
viet Intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  an 
example.  I  thought  that  was  always  our 
policy.  What  Is  new?  Precisely  what  did  we 
mean?  Did  we  consult  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
Nations?  Did  we  consult  with  the  Western 
European  nations  which  are  much  more  de- 
pendent on  Persian  Gulf  oil  than  we  are? 
Consultation  cannot  becoime  paralysis  of 
policy,  which  It  easily  can  become,  but  more 
consultation  should  take  place. 

By  far  the  most  impressive  leader  among 
the  Western  Nations  today  Is  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Germany,  and  he 
has  suggested  that  a  division  of  labor  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
might  be  wise.  Wouldn't  it  also  be  wise  to 
try  a  division  of  labor  beyond  the  Afghani- 
stan Issue?  The  international  agencies — such 
as  the  World  Bank— have  generally  served 
well,  but  multi-lateral  approaches  have  not 
reached  the  point  of  either  efficiency,  so- 
phistication or  political  Independence  where 
they  can  provide  all  of  the  necessary  help 
to  developing  nations. 

But  do  we  need  six  nations  coming  In  with 
individual  aid  programs?  Are  there  countries 
where  U.S.  assistance  might  endanger  the 
stability  of  a  government,  but  German  or 
Dutch  or  Danish  or  Japanese  assistance 
would  not?  The  British  leadership  on  Rho- 
desia/Zimbabwe—with  the  U.S.  pulling  out 
of  Its  former  leadership  role— Is  an  example 
of  what  might  happen  more  frequently.  The 
US.  Is  no  longer  the  completely  dominant 
economic  figure  it  once  was.  and  there  Is  no 
reason  we  should  pretend  that  we  are.  We 
still  have  more  economic  muscle  than  any 
other  nation,  but  the  responsibilities  of  re- 
sponding adequately  to  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  other  nations— and  for  stopping 
aggression— call  for  a  shared  leadership  role 

I  am  concerned  with  our  Imprudence  in 
language  which  leaves  friend  and  foe  un- 
certain. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  Chancellor  Schmidt  of  West  Germany 
as  saying:  "We  do  not  need  nervousness 
war  cries  or  excited  or  provocative  speeches' 
What  we  need,  instead.  Is  carefully  thought 
out  crisis  management."  Some  years  ago 
Ch  cago  had  a  mayor  who  rode  to  popS- 
Urlty  m  part  by  a  pledge  to  "punch  King 
George  In  the  nose."  He  never  came  near 
King  George,  of  course,  but  he  appealed  to 
our  sense  of  bravado.  Now-partlcularly  after 
the  unprovoked  Afghanistan  Invasion— our 
speeches  receive  cheers  when  we  threaten 
to  punch  the  Russians  In  the  nose"  so  to 
speak.  These  speeches  satisfy  our  emotional— 
and  political-needs,  but  they  add  nothing 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  stability. 

We  In  the  United  States  seem  to  have  a 
propensity  for  speaking  and  then  reflecting 
rather  than  the  reverse.  That  is  better  than 
no  reflection,  but  the  dangers  of  accidental 
war  increase  when  others  do  not  understand 
our  positions  clearly,  when  they  are  uncer- 
tain If  we  mean  what  we  say.  Parents  know 
that  if  you  tell  a  child  that  there  will  be 
"no  television  tonight  until  you  have  your 
school  work  done,"  the  parent  had  better 
stick  by  It— both  for  the  child's  sake  and 
the  parent's  sake.  Uncertainty  breeds  prob- 
lems. 


It  also  means  that  the  parent  should  be 
careful  in  "drawing  the  line,"  In  suggest- 
ing punishment.  The  international  arena 
has  some  similarities.  We  should  not  an- 
nounce one  day  that  the  presence  of  a 
brigade  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  Is  unac- 
ceptable and  two  weeks  later  find  them 
acceptable.  We  should  not  announce  an 
economic  blockade  of  Iran,  that  we  will 
proceed  with  It  despite  a  Soviet  veto  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  then  quietly  drop  the 
blockade.  In  this  uncertainty  the  Soviets, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  detect  weakness  of  lead- 
ership and  this  Invites  Soviet  adventurism 
that  too  easily  could  lead  to  that  flash  point 
we  all  fear. 

In  an  interview  with  a  French  publica- 
tion on  the  implications  of  the  Afghani- 
stan Invasion,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
and   Energy,  James  Schleslnger.  noted: 

"In  my  Judgment  the  Soviets  .  .  .  have 
been  quite  prudent  In  the  conduct  of  Inter- 
national affairs  .  .  .  Over  the  years  they  have 
moved  when  It  was  low-risk  to  move  ...  It 
Is  only  when  strategic  vacuums  are  created 
that  they  move.  That  Is  as  much  our  respon- 
sibility as  theirs." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  struggle 
within  a  developing  nation  be  turned  into 
an  East/ West  confrontation,  but  when  our 
intelligence  activities  detect  Soviet  troops 
massing  In  a  border  situation,  a  quiet  phone 
call  from  our  leadership  to  theirs,  before 
any  action.  Is  much  to  be  preferred  to  public 
speeches  of  denunciation  afterwards;  the 
former  has  the  potential  to  save  the  situa- 
tion, the  latter  to  aggravate  it.  We  should 
speak  on  International  Issues  with  more 
deliberation,  choosing  our  words  carefully, 
and  making  sure  our  course  follows  our 
words. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  policy  and  our 
culture  cuts  us  off  from  much  of  the  world. 

In  many  countries  official  U.S.  policy  Is 
to  have  no  contact  with  groups  within  the 
country  which  oppose  the  government  in 
power.  Three  weeks  ago  I  spent  a  day  and  a 
night  in  the  Sahara  where  I  met  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Pollsarlo,  the  group  fighting 
for  Independence  for  the  Western  Sahara, 
formerly  Spanish  Morocco,  now  claimed  by 
Morocco. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  have  called  for  a  referen- 
dum by  the  people  of  that  area  to  determine 
what  course  they  want  for  themselves.  The 
United  States  has  announced  approval  of  an 
arms  shipment  of  $230  million  for  Morocco, 
which  Is  trying  to  hold  onto  the  territory 
and  opposes  the  referendum,  at  least  at  this 
time.  Morocco's  King,  in  many  respects,  has 
provided  amazingly  enlightened  leadership 
for  his  country,  and  Morocco  has  been  our 
friend. 

But  for  us  to  isolate  ourselves  from  reality 
by  ordering  our  embassies  In  Morocco,  Al- 
geria, and  Mauritania  to  have  no  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Pollsarlo  does  the 
King  of  Morocco  no  good  and  brings  no  re- 
spect to  the  United  States.  Morocco  controls 
five  cities.  It  Is  almost  a  rerun  of  Vietnam. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  endorse 
the  Pollsarlo  cause,  nor  even  the  referendum 
(though  I  personally  favor  that) ,  but  before 
we  send  $230  million  in  weapons  to  one  side 
of  this  confilct,  there  ought  to  be  a  few  U.S. 
officials  spending  a  night  In  a  tent  In  the 
Sahara,  as  I  did;  there  ought  to  be  a  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  the  other  side;  there  ought 
to  be  a  willingness  to  find  out  which  side  is 
likely  to  win  and  to  help  extricate  our 
friends  from  a  war  If  It  is  unwlnnable.  And 
the  Western  Sahara  Is  only  one  example. 

In  Iran,  we  acceded  to  the  Shah's  requests 
and  had  virtually  no  contact  with  the  Na- 
tional Front  and  other  opposition  forces.  But 
we  did  neither  the  Shah  nor  ourselves  any 
favor  by  that  acquiescence  and  Isolation. 
And  I  tend  to  believe  that  we  do  our  good 
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friends,  the  Israelis,  no  good  by  refusing  to 
talk  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
leaders.  U.S.  policy  should  gradually  shift 
from  Ignoring  opposition  forces  to  listening 
to  them — not  In  terms  of  recognition,  or 
support,  but  simply  to  listen,  because  if  we 
are  better  Informed,  we  are  more  likely  to 
make  sound  decisions. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  suddenly  drop 
all  commitments  not  to  have  contact  with 
the  opposition,  for  some  of  our  friends  would 
be  disquieted  and  uneasy  if  there  were  a 
sudden,  major  reversal.  But  the  word  should 
quietly  spread  that  a  new  policy  is  coming, 
that  the  U.S.  Is  willing  to  listen,  to  be  open. 

Our  cultural  isolation  is  caused,  in  part, 
because  we  are  among  the  most  benighted 
of  nations  In  the  development  of  foreign 
language  skills.  We  are  the  only  nation  In 
which  you  can  graduate  from  college — or 
even  earn  a  doctorate — without  having  had 
a  year  of  a  foreign  language  during  all  of 
your  school  years.  When  both  our  security 
needs  and  our  economic  needs  suggest  that 
foreign  language  study  and  the  understand- 
ing of  other  cultures  is  Increasingly  Im- 
portant, our  foreign  language  enrollments 
In  both  absolute  numbers  and  In  percentages 
continue  to  experience  decline.  Marie  An- 
toinette said.  "Let  them  eat  cake."  We  say, 
•'Let  them  speak  English,"  blissfully  un- 
aware that  each  year  a  decreasing  percent- 
age of  the  world  speaks  English.  And  by  our 
cultural  isolation,  we  invite  Vietnam-type 
blunders  and  continued  adverse  balances 
In  trade. 

Our  isolation  is  more  than  language  Isola- 
tion. I  have  a  fair  understanding  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  and  the  various  divi- 
sions within  each,  but  I  know  little  about 
Islam  and  Its  divisions.  I  need  to  grow.  All 
of  us  need  to  grow.  And  as  we  show  In 
Interest  In  others — their  languages,  their  be- 
liefs, their  hopes,  their  fears,  we  will  find 
ourselves  better  understood. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  mistrust  I  find 
toward  government. 

I  understand  the  mistrust.  Watergate, 
Vietnam,  congressional  corruption,  bureau- 
cratic Ineptitude,  all  add  to  less  than  the 
beatific  vision  of  government  we  would 
like.  But  our  government  Is  better  than  the 
Image.  A"d  where  wc  have  had  the  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  working  to- 
gether closely — as  In  agriculture — we  have 
made  amazing  strides.  Our  government  Is, 
surprisingly,  smaller  than  It  was  two  decades 
ago  relative  to  our  population.  In  1960  we  had 
13.1  federal  government  employees  per  1.000 
population,  and  today  we  have  12.5  per  1.000 
population.  But  the  facts  and  public  percep- 
tion differ,  and  the  public  Is  concerned. 

But  Is  the  public  mood  such  that  we  seri- 
ously do  not  want  to  use  government,  for 
example,  to  guarantee  the  right  of  senior 
citizens  to  have  dentures  and  hearing  aids; 
that  we  do  not  want  to  use  government  to 
encourage  productivity  rather  than  non- 
productlvlty;  that  we  do  not  want  to  use 
government  to  encourage  exports?  Has  the 
Proposition  13  fever  so  permeated  the  na- 
tion that  good  school  programs  must  suffer? 
Are  there  no  new  frontiers  for  this  nation, 
and  win  our  government  be  powerless  to 
help  us  enter  those  new  frontiers? 

Part  of  the  mistrust  In  government  has 
been  self-Induced,  for  the  abuse  by  govern- 
ment policymakers  is  not  only  corruption  by 
money,  which  substitutes  a  moneyed  Inter- 
est for  national  need,  but  corruption  by 
polls,  which  substitutes  subservience  to  pub- 
lic opinion  for  service  to  the  national  need. 
Public  omclals  who  take  polls  before  they 
take  stands,  who  hold  their  finger  to  the 
wind  to  determine  public  policy,  are  an 
anemic  crew  who  ill  serve  the  ship  of  state. 
They  win  elections  that  way,  but  the  nation 
loses  while  they  win.  These  people — whether 
at  the  local,  state,  or  national  level — are 
leaders  in  name  and  by  title,  but  not  In  fact. 


Can  you  Imagine  Harry  Truman  tailing  a  poll 
to  determine  where  he  stood  on  an  issue? 

We  must  rid  the  body  politic  of  open 
bribery;  we  must  gradually  change  our  sys- 
tem of  financing  campaigns,  for  sometimes 
the  financing  of  campaigns  comes  close  to 
bribery;  and  we  must  nominate  and  elect 
people  in  both  political  parties  who  have  the 
courage  to  be  unpopular,  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  political  hides  for  the  welfare 
of  a  community,  state  and  nation.  Neither 
the  energy  problem  nor  the  inflation  prob- 
lem is  Insoluble,  but  the  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  are  continuing  to 
look  for  easy,  comfortable  answers  to  solv- 
ing them.  There  are  no  such  answers,  and 
the  sooner  you  demand  of  public  officials  the 
tough  answers,  the  sooner  we  will  be  on  the 
road  to  solving  our  problems. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  self-examination 
which  must  take  place  In  government  also 
takes  place  with  the  host  of  constituencies 
which  help  to  shape  government  policy. 

Business  has  shown  much  more  of  a  social 
conscience  than  It  did  two  decades  ago,  but 
there  are  other  problems.  Two  decades  ago. 
400  of  Fortune's  top  500  companies  controlled 
two-thirds  of  the  corporate  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Today  It  Is  200  with  that  power. 
Win  business  come  up  with  constructive 
answers  for  economic  concentration  or  will 
our  economy  be  further  weakened  by  lack 
of  competition  before  we  are  forced  Into 
answers  which  may  be  extreme?  Unions  have 
contributed  Immensely  to  the  productivity 
of  the  nation,  but  abuses  of  unemployment 
compensation  are  real  and  now  discourage 
productivity.  Will  union  leadership  face  up 
to  this  or  must  an  answer  be  Imposed  by 
those  less  sympathetic  to  working  men  and 
women? 

Whenever  the  minimum  wage  goes  up, 
youth  unemployment  goes  up.  Should  we 
have  a  youth  differential  in  the  minimum 
wage  as  the  West  Europeans?  Can  we  as  a 
society  afford  to  Just  Ignore  the  problem  of 
increasing  numbers  of  young  people  who 
cannot  get  Jobs,  who  are  not  learning  good 
work  habits?  Farmers  have  enriched  this  na- 
tion nutritionally  and  economically,  but 
does  It  make  sense,  morally  or  economically, 
to  pay  farmers  $600  million  a  year  for  not 
producing  food  In  a  world  of  hungry  people? 
The  media  has  halted  abuses  by  the  pow- 
erful In  government,  but  Is  It  equally  good 
at  building  trust  In  government  when  It  Is 
merited?  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  travel  to  other  countries  generally  ful- 
fill an  Important  and  needed  public  service. 
Where  there  Is  abuse  of  that  travel  privilege. 
It  should  be  criticized. 

But  I  have  yet  to  read  or  hear  an  editorial 
criticizing  members  of  Congress  who  do  not 
travel,  yet  that  Is  a  much  greater  abuse  of 
public  service.  And  academicians,  with  their 
wealth  of  background,  too  often  have  con- 
tributed less  than  they  might.  In  part  be- 
cause of  an  excess  of  cynicism  that  Is  part 
of  the  campus  scene.  There  is  a  veneer  of 
sophistication  about  C3mlcl8m  that  has  spe- 
cial appeal  on  a  campus.  A  touch  of  cynicism 
Is  healthy,  but  fundamentally  the  cynics  are 
not  going  to  build  a  better  world.  We  need 
your  background  to  enrich  and  Inspire  and 
lead,  not  tear  down. 

If  every  person,  every  group,  every  pro- 
fession, every  association,  every  community 
looks  for  self-Improvement,  collectively  we 
can  contribute  Immensely. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Adlal  Stevenson  was 
at  a  dinner  held  in  honor  of  his  son  who  had 
Just  been  Inaugurated  as  State  Treasurer 
The  dinner  was  held  In  a  small  room  above 
Saputo's  restaurant  in  Springfield,  sort  of 
the  Lucca  Grill  of  Springfield.  He  enjoyed 
himself  as  much  as  anyone  there.  He  was 
proud.  He  was  buoyant. 

That  pride,  that  buoyancy,  that  clarity 
of  thought,  we  need  today.  No  one  person  can 


give  It  to  us.  But  together  we  can  strtve  to- 
ward It.  And  to  the  extent  we  achieve  It,  we 
will  have  Inherited  hU  rich  legacy.^ 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  concerning 
the  need  to  provide  temporary  service 
over  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  my  statement  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows : 
Testimony   by   Senator   Chabi,es   H.   Percy 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
Subcommittee  for  holding  this  hearing  to 
review  proposals  to  provide  temporary  serv- 
ice over  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

It  is  an  end  of  an  era  for  the  Rock  Island 
as  we  know  it.  I  am  not  quit*  sure  when  the 
downfall  of  the  Rock  began.  However,  I  re- 
member In  1963  the  Rock  Island  Board  of 
Directors  approved  a  plan  to  merge  with  the 
Union  Pacific.  Nearly  12  years  later  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  approved  the 
merger  application.  The  problem:  The  pros- 
pective partner  was  no  longer  interested  in 
the  aging  bride-to-be.  Several  months  later, 
the  Rock  Island  filed  for  bankruptcy.  Last 
September,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission directed  the  Kansas  City  Terminal 
Railway  Co.  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  bankrupt  and  strike-torn  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  In  a  matter  of  time.  Trustee  Wil- 
liam Gibbons'  plan  for  liquidation  of  the 
Rock  will  be  put  Into  effect. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
the  ICC  directed  service  order  over  the  Rock's 
system  running  out  on  March  2.  Without 
an  extension  of  this  service  the  system  will 
simply  shut  down  even  though  there  are 
a  number  of  companies  Interested  in  pur- 
chasing parts  of  the  Rock.  As  a  first  step 
toward  reaching  this  unreasonable  goal  of 
terminating  service  over  all  of  the  Rock's 
lines,  the  ICC  U  allowing  the  Kansas  City 
Terminal  Railway  Co.,  the  Rock's  directed 
service  carrier,  to  begin  embargoing  Inbound 
shipments  into  the  Rock  Island  system  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  This  action  must  be 
stopped. 

The  Deoartment  of  Transportation  has  re- 
ceived letters  of  Intent  from  varloxis  com- 
panies expressing  an  Interest  In  acquiring 
most  of  the  Rock's  lines  m  Illinois.  Thus, 
an  Interruption  of  service  over  these  lines 
In  the  near  future  may  be  unnecessary  and 
cause  undue  hardship  to  shippers,  employees 
and  consumers,  not  to  mention  the  dimen- 
sion of  this  disruption  to  our  communities 
as  a  whole.  In  Illinois,  at  least,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  Impacted : 

Loss  of  Jobs:  There  are  2.882  Rock  Island 
employees  In  Illinois  who  would  lose  their 
Jobs  Immediately. 

Over  350  businesses  disrupted:  A  disrup- 
tion of  service  on  the  Rock's  lines  could  cause 
untold  layoffs  at  plants  and  manufacturing 
companies  depending  on  shippers  supplies. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  a  ripple  effect 
on  consumers  of  the  products  shipped  by  the 
Rock.  In  Just  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have 
heard  from  Illinois  businesses  that  would 
be  affected.  They  Include:  Archer  Daniels 
Midland  Co..  MarshaH  Putnam  Oil  Co..  Pabst 
Brewing  Co..  E.  I.  DuPont  DeNemours  and 
Co..  Bellrose  SUlca  Co..  Ralston  Purina  Co.. 
Ottawa  Silica  Co..  A.  E.  Stalev  Mfg.  Co..  Oar- 
vey  International.  Inc..  the  PQ  Corp..  Bemls 
Co..   Hiram  Walker   &   Sons,   Inc.,   WABCO, 
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Sherwln  Williams  Co.,  Pullman  Corp..  Agar 
Products.  Keebler  Baking  Co.,  Metron  Steel. 
Solo  Cups  Co.,  Owensll..  Georgia  Pacific,  CID 
Warehousing  Co..  Clear  View  Plastic  Co..  and 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Loss  of  commuter  service:  Over  14.000  dally 
commuters  on  the  Chicago  to  Jollet  run 
would  lose  this  service.  This  at  a  time  when 
we  are  asking  the  American  public  to  con- 
serve our  precious  energy  resources  and  cut 
back  on  automobile  driving. 

Highways:  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion estimates  that  on  a  yearly  basis  the  Rock 
originates  and  terminates  over  132.000  car- 
loads of  traRlc  In  Illinois.  Some  of  these  car- 
loads could  be  moved  by  trucking  firms.  How- 
ever, much  of  Illinois'  highway  system  is 
relatively  old  and  was  not  designed  to  handle 
the  Increase  In  truck  traffic  that  has  al- 
ready occurred  in  the  last  decade.  By  dra- 
matically increasing  the  volume  of  truck  traf- 
fic on  these  roads.  Illinois'  highway  system 
would  have  a  greater  strain  placed  on  It  than 
it  currently  has. 

Example:  Sherwin  Williams,  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  paints,  annually 
moves  2.500  carloads  on  the  Rock  system 
out  of  Calumet.  If  rail  service  becomes  un- 
available a  minimum  of  10.000  trucks  would 
be  needed  to  carry  this  traffic.  Of  course 
there  would  be  further  complications  by 
trucking  these  products  since  there  are  regu- 
lations governing  certain  hazardous  mate- 
rials over  the  highway  system. 

In  reviewing  these  implications  of  shut- 
ting down  the  Rock,  my  main  objective  is 
to  obtain  a  smooth  transition  period  during 
which  companies  interested  in  acquiring 
portions  of  the  Rock  will  have  that  oppor- 
tunity without  disruption  to  the  communi- 
ties Involved.  I  recognize  that  the  entire 
system  cannot  be  preserved  as  it  now  exists. 
That  decision  has  been  made.  My  purpose  is 
to  support  the  Subcommittee's  effort  to 
devise  an  equitable  transition  period  lead- 
ing to  the  continuation  of  a  system  that  Is 
viable. 

There  are  several  portions  of  Senator 
Kassebaum's  proposal.  S.  2253,  the  Rock 
Island  Transition  Act,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port because  It  provides  the  transition  time 
needed  to  resolve  this  problem. 

It  extends  the  existing  ICC  directed  serv- 
ice order,  slated  to  expire  on  March  2,  to 
April  2.  I  believe  that  this  action  would  pro- 
vide the  time  frame  needed  to  interest  com- 
panies in  acquiring  portions  of  the  Rock  and 
the  time  frame  needed  for  those  carriers 
who  have  expressed  an  Interest  an  oppor- 
tunity to  firm  up  their  offers  of  purchase 

After  April  2,  1980,  It  provides  continuing 
directed  service  over  all  those  lines  which 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  Identi- 
fied "as  being  the  subject  of  bonafide  offers 
of  purchase  until  the  transactions  are  con- 
summated." As  I  understand  Sen  Kasse- 
baum's bill,  the  ICC  would  have  a  120  day 
limit  m  which  to  reach  a  decision  on  all 
proceedings  filed  by  April  2,  1980,  which  In- 
volve a  sale,  transfer,  or  lease  of  any  line  of 
the  Rock  Island. 

As  far  as  labor  protection  for  the  Rock 
employees  and  the  type  of  federal  assistance 
which  will  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasing  railroads.  I  am  reserving  Judu- 
ment  until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  pro- 
posals. I  understand  that  the  Department 
will  be  testifying  later  today  on  Its 
recommendations. 

Since  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  received  letters  of  intent  from  prospec- 
tive acquirers  for  over  95  percent  of  the 
Rock  s  freight  traffic.  I  encourage  the  Sub- 
committee to  provide  the  reasonable  transi- 
tion time  necessary  for  these  blda  to  be 
consummated.* 


THE  62D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ESTONIA 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  free  Estonians  will  celebrate 
the  62d  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia.  The  Estonian  American  Na- 
tional Council  has  issued  a  statement  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statementt 

Recently  40  years  elapsed  from  the  sign- 
ing of  the  notorious  Stalln-Hltler  pact  of 
August  23rd,  1939,  which  offered  to  Nazi- 
Germany  a  welcome  pretense  for  starting 
World  War  II.  In  secret  protocols  of  the 
same  pact  Hitler  agreed  to  consider  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe,  including  the  three  Baltic 
Nations — Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania — as 
belonging  to  Soviet  Russia's  so-called 
"sphere  of  Influence." 

Consequently,  Stalin  received  a  free  hand 
to  forcibly  annex  these  three  independent 
nations,  which  remain  illegally  occupied  by 
the  USSR  to  this  very  day. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  said  pact, 
Estonia  signed,  on  September  28th.  1939, 
under  military  threat  and  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  help  from  abroad,  a  Pact  of 
Mutual  Assistance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  this  pact  was  forced  upon  the 
Estonian  Government,  the  latter  tried  pains- 
takingly to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations.  The 
then  Estonian  foreign  minister  Professor 
Ants  Plip,  In  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the 
Estonian  envoys,  emphasized  that  at  least 
two  major  things  were  achieved:  war  was 
avoided,  and  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia  remained  in  force.  He  considered  the 
Peace  Treaty  as  the  most  important  inter- 
national act  of  Estonia,  which  legally  guar- 
anteed Estonia's  position  among  other  inde- 
pendent states. 

February  2nd,  1980,  marks  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  this  Peace  Treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  Estonia  after  a  victorious  War  of 
Independence.  This  war  was  started  by  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  Estonian  territory  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1918. 

In  the  abovementloned  Peace  Treaty 
Soviet  Russia  explicitly  renounced  volun- 
tarily and  forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Estonian  people  and  territory,  and 
recognized  the  Independence  of  Estonia. 

Estonia  had  proclaimed  Itself  an  Inde- 
pendent republic  on  February  24th,  1918. 
The  decision  was  based  on  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  declaration  about  all  peoples' 
right  to  self-determination.  Even  Soviet 
Russia  under  Its  ruler  Lenin  had  claimed  to 
adhere  to  this  principle. 

The  Allied  Powers  of  World  War  I  were 
at  first  somewhat  hesitant  about  recognizing 
the  newly  emerged  Independent  country. 
Their  positive  reaction  was  mainly  achieved 
thanks  to  the  fierce  and  successful  fighting 
of  the  Estonian  Army  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  May  1919,  for  Instance,  the 
Baltic  Commission  of  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris  admitted  unanimously  that  "the 
Estonians  had  done  miracles." 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Estonian  people  demonstrated 
successfully  what  a  small  nation  Is  able  to 
achieve  in  all  fields  of  life  when  It  enjoys 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  1940  this  came  to  an  abrupt  end  by 
the  devious  acts  of  a  big  totalitarian  neigh- 
bor— Communist  Russia.  Since  then  the  Es- 
tonian people  have  suffered  extremely  heavy 
human  and  material  losses.  This  situation 
still  persists.  Estonia  is  economically  ex- 
ploited  by   the  governing   Moscow   regime 
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Those  who  dare  make  any  requests  for  free- 
dom and  Justice,  relying  on  the  stipulations 
of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  are  either  con- 
fined to  mental  hospitals  or  sentenced  to 
prison  terms.  Needless  to  say  that  such  sen- 
tences are  made  in  conformity  with  the  Ill- 
famed  mock  trials  of  the  Stalin  era. 

Nevertheless,  again  and  again  bold  free- 
dom fighters  make  their  voices  heard,  one 
of  the  last  evidences  being  an  appeal  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact 
and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  appeal  was  signed 
by  45  representatives  of  the  three  Baltic 
Nations.  Unfortunately,  such  urgent  appeals 
from  the  countries  which  once  were  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations  seem  to  fall  on 
deaf  ears. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  Nations  has 
opened  its  doors  to  a  great  number  of  states 
which  rightly  have  been  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  colonialism.  Such  colonialism,  how- 
ever, still  prevails  in  vast  regions  of  Eastern 
Europe,  where  over  one  hundred  million 
people  are  subjugated  to  an  intentional  proc- 
ess of  Russlanlzatlon. 

One  of  the  more  imminent  concerns  of 
the  Estonian  people  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Yachting  Regatta  of  the  Olympic  Games  of 
1980  Is  to  take  place  in  Tallinn,  the  capital 
of  Soviet-occupied  Estonia. 

As  a  free  nation,  the  Estonians  would  have 
been  delighted  to  welcome  the  world's 
yachtsmen  to  their  country.  Now  they  are 
looking  at  this  event  with  mixed  feelings. 
They  anxiously  expect  that  the  outside  world 
would  refrain  from  any  acts  which  would 
damage  the  Justified  claims  for  freedom  of 
the  Estonian  people  or  the  International 
status  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  forcible  annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
fact  is  of  great  moral  support  to  the  peo- 
ple of  these  nations. 

The  62nd  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  Is  approaching  and  Estonians  over 
the  whole  world  are  commemorating  their 
national  holiday  on  February  24th.  They 
confirm  at  such  occasions  their  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  their  native  Estonia.  At  the  same 
time  they  hope  that  world  public  opinion  will 
support  them  In  this  struggle  for  freedom 
and  Justice.* 
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A  STORY  OF  BRAVERY 

•  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  enter  the  name  of  Alfred  Pleasants 
of  Durham,  N.C.,  into  the  record  books 
as  one  very  brave  young  man. 

Recently,  on  a  hiking  trip,  Alfred 
Pleasants'  companion  fell  through  the 
ice  on  a  pond  and  struggled  to  pull  him- 
self out.  Alfred,  who  is  a  Cub  Scout,  had 
the  foresight  and  presence  of  mind  to 
assist  him  in  the  fashion  aimed  at  pre- 
serving both  lives.  Alfred  propped  him- 
self against  a  log  and  gradually  got  his 
friend  out  of  the  icy  water. 

I  want  to  commend  Alfred  Pleasants 
for  his  bravery  and  quick  thinking.  I  am 
sure  that  his  training  in  the  Scouts  and 
his  personal  courage  came  into  play  in 
saving  the  life  of  another  himian  being. 

Few  of  us  are  ever  placed  in  a  life 
and  death  situation.  Alfred  Pleasants,  at 
the  age  of  8,  faced  such  a  crisis  and  rose 
to  the  challenge.  His  act  was  truly  that 
of  a  hero  and  I  wanted  to  let  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  know  this  young 
man's  story. 


Without  objection,  I  ask  that  two  news 
accounts  of  Alfred's  rescue  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  news  accounts  follow: 
[From  the  Durham  (N.C.)   Morning  Herald, 

Feb.  7,  1980] 

Cub  Scout  Pulls  Chum  Prom  Pono  ts  Hopz 

Valley 

(By  Richard  Jones) 

Wednesday's  school  holiday  began  and 
ended  like  any  young  hiker's  dream,  but  for 
8-year-old  Alfred  Pleasants  and  7-year-old 
Bryan  White,  the  middle  was  a  bit  more 
like  a  nightmare. 

Alfred,  a  Cub  Scout,  may  have  saved 
Bryan's  life.  Bryan  fell  through  thin  Ice  on 
a  pond  In  a  woods  off  Hope  Valley  Road. 

Alfred,  son  of  John  and  Blair  Pleasants  of 
4309  Malvern  Road,  pulled  Bryan,  of  3914 
Wynford  Drive,  from  the  freezing  pond 
then  managed  to  find  help  at  a  barn  so 
Bryan  wouldn't  freeze  in  his  soaking  clothes. 

Mrs.  Pleasants  and  Alfred  told  the  story: 

The  two  boys  had  been  hiking  In  the 
woods  when  they  discovered  the  pond.  After 
Bryan  walked  out  onto  the  pond  and  fell 
through.  Alfred  moved  across  the  Ice, 
propped  himself  against  a  log,  pulled  Bryan 
out  of  the  water  and  carried  him  to  shore. 

Then  the  two  began  looking  for  help. 
After  some  searching,  they  found  a  young 
woman.  Florence  Goode.  feeding  a  horse  in 
a  barn.  She  took  the  boys  to  her  home, 
where  they  changed  into  dry  clothes  and 
warmed  up. 

From  there,  they  rode  a  horse  back  home. 

Alfred,  a  member  of  Epworth  United 
Methodist  Church  Cub  Scout  Pack  461,  said 
he  had  never  been  taught  how  to  save  some- 
one who  had  fallen  through  Ice,  but  remem- 
bered a  Boys'  Life  picture  on  how  to  use 
sticks  and  distribute  weight  on  ice.  Alfred 
(his  friends  call  him  Alfle)  said  he  used  a 
stick  to  help  pull  Bryan  In. 

"Yes.  we're  proud  of  him."  said  Mrs. 
Pleasants.  "He  could  have  run  for  help 
(instead  of  pulling  out  Bryan),  but  then  It 
would  have  been  too  late  because  there  was 
no  one  around." 

Mrs.  Pat  White,  Bryan's  mother,  was 
grateful,  naturally. 

"I  don't  know  that  he  (Bryan)  was  aware 
that  it  was  a  pond,"  she  said.  "He'd  never 
been  back  there  before.  He  might  have 
thought  it  was  something  small  that  had 
frozen  over,  with  the  snow  on  the  ground. 

"But  I'm  thankful  he   wasn't  alone." 

So  for  both  boys  the  day  ended  happily. 

Bryan  was  a  little  worried  but  warm,  his 
mother  said. 

And  Alfred  got  to  ride  a  horse  home,  his 
first  ride  on  a  "real"  horse,  plus  a  phone  call 
from  a  newspaperman  which,  Mrs.  Pleasants 
said,  sent  his  4-foot-4,  dO-pound  body  sev- 
eral feet  off  the  ground. 

[Prom  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Feb.  7,  1980] 
Fast  Thinking  Is  Key  to  Rescue 
(By  Keith  Upchvirch) 

A  Durham  boy  who  rescued  his  7-year-old 
friend  from  possible  drowning  In  tm  icy  pond 
off  Hope  Valley  Road  said  today  he  had  to 
"think  fast"  when  he  saw  his  friend  fall 
through  the  pond's  thin  ice. 

Alfred  Pleasants,  8,  of  4309  Malvern  Road, 
pulled  Bryan  White  of  3914  Wynford  Drive 
out  of  the  icy  pond  in  woods  off  Hope  Valley 
Road  yesterday. 

Alfred  said  this  morning  he  and  Bryan  had 
been  hiking  in  the  woods  when  they  discov- 
ered the  pond.  He  said  when  Bryan  walked 
out  onto  the  pond  and  fell  through,  he  had 
to  "think  fast"  because  he  knew  his  friend 
was  drowning.  He  said  the  water  was  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  was  up  to  Bryan's  nose. 

Alfred  carefully  moved  across  the  ice  to- 
ward Bryan.  He  saw  a  log  sticking  out  of  the 


icy  water  and  used  It  to  brace  himself  as  he 
extended  his  hand  to  Bryan  and  lifted  him 
out  of  the  water. 

He  said  he  carried  Bryan  for  several  feet 
until  he  was  able  to  walk  by  himself. 

The  two  boys  walked  about  a  half  mile 
looking  for  help  when  they  found  a  young 
woman.  Florence  Goode.  feeding  a  horse  in  a 
barn.  She  took  the  l>oys  to  her  home,  where 
they  changed  Into  dry  clothes,  warmed  up, 
and  had  some  hot  cocoa,  Alfred  said. 

They  rode  a  horse  back  home.  Alfred  said 
part  of  the  Journey  was  "fun"  since  neither 
he  nor  Bryan  had  ever  ridden  a  horse  before. 

Alfred,  son  of  John  and  Blair  Pleasants.  Is 
a  member  of  Epworth  United  Methodist 
Church  Cub  Scout  Pack  461.  He  said  he  never 
had  been  taught  how  to  save  someone  who 
had  fallen  through  Ice.  but  recalled  a  picture 
in  Boys'  Life,  a  Scout  magazine,  showing 
how  to  use  sticks  to  pull  someone  to  safety 
and  how  to  distribute  body  weight  on  ice. 

Mrs.  Pleasant  said  she  and  her  husband  are 
proud  of  Alfred. 

"He  could  have  run  for  help  (Instead  of 
pulling  Bryan  out),  but  then  It  would  have 
been  too  late  because  there  was  no  one 
around." 

Bryan's  mother.  Mrs.  Pate  White,  said  she 
was  grateful. 

"I  don't  know  that  he  (Bryan)  was  aware 
that  it  was  a  pond.  He'd  never  been  back 
there  before.  He  might  have  thought  It  was 
something  small  that  had  frozen  over,  with 
the  snow  on  the  ground.  But  Im  thankful 
he  wasn't  alone."# 


CONSTANTINO     BRUMIDI,     CinZEN 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  a  small 
ceremony  that  took  place  in  the  Capitol 
yesterday.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Pete 
DoMENici,  and  several  other  distinguished 
guests,  including  Congressmen  Frank 
Annunzio  and  John  Brademas,  and  I  par- 
ticipated in  this  ceremony,  which  paid 
tribute  to  a  man  whose  contributions  to 
our  Nation  may  be  largely  unrecognized. 
I  am  speaking  of  Constantino  Brumidi, 
who  has  been  called  the  "Michelangelo  of 
the  Capitol."  Yesterday  was  the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

I  am  a  relative  newcomer  to  Congress. 
However,  I  have  always  been  in  awe  and 
admiration  of  this  building  in  which  we 
stand  today.  It  is  a  building  that  truly 
inspires  patriotism  in  Americans.  It  is 
as  distinctive  as  any  governmental  seat 
in  any  country  in  the  world ;  its  architec- 
ture and  artwork  are  a  fitting  tribute  to 
this  great  land  and  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Constantino  Brumidi,  who  is 
becoming  increasingly  well  regarded  in 
artistic  circles,  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary skill,  possessing  that  indefinable 
artistic  ability  which  allowed  him  to  cap- 
ture the  vibrant  spirit  of  our  democracy. 
His  work,  which  is  visible  in  virtually 
every  comer  of  the  Capitol,  has  enriched 
our  heritage  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
it  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  a 
citizen  of  my  home  State  of  Arizona  that 
Constantino  Brumidi's  name  and  memory 
became  immortalized  here.  Dr.  Mjrrtle 
Cheney  Murdock,  wife  of  then-Congress- 
man John  Murdock  of  Arizona,  had  dis- 
covered Mr.  Brumidi's  unmarked  grave  in 
Washington's  Glenwood  Cemetery  and, 
after  considerable  effort,  persuaded  Con- 


gress in  1950  to  establish  a  marker  for 
that  grave. 

Through  the  efforts  of  several  appreci- 
ative Members  of  Congress,  a  fine  sculp- 
tress. Miss  Jimilu  Ntason.  was  commis- 
sioned to  create  a  bust  of  Mr.  Brumidi 
for  display  in  the  Capitol.  That  bust, 
which  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
is  one  of  which  Mr.  Brumidi  himself 
would  have  been  proud,  was  dedicated  in 
1968  and  is  on  display  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions room  of  the  Senate  wing,  where 
yesterday's  ceremony  took  place.  Mr. 
Brumidi,  who  labored  intensely  for  25 
years  making  this  building  beautiful  and 
died  almost  anonymously,  has  finally 
achieved  a  measure  of  the  recognition  he 
so  justly  deserves. 

Constantino  Brumidi  was  a  simile 
man,  Mr.  President.  He  signed  his  wort 
with  a  simple:  "C.  Brumidi,  artist,  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States."  No  doubt  he 
would  have  suffered  a  certain  amount  of 
embarrassment  at  being  called  the  Mich- 
elangelo of  the  Capitol.  Yet,  to  those  of  us 
who  work  here,  and  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  his  work  each  year,  it  is  not  an 
inaccurate  or  undeserved  title.  He  was  a 
deeply  patriotic  man,  and  he  is  a  credit 
to  Italian-Americans  and  to  all  citizens 
of  this  country.  As  an  Italian-American 
myself,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
able  to  honor  him  today.* 


SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    126— 
FEDERAL  BUDGET  REFORM 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 19  of  last  year,  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  voted 
5  to  2  to  report  to  the  full  committee 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  proposes  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  reform  Fed- 
eral budget,  tax,  and  spending  proce- 
dures. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  indicate  my  support  for  this 
resolution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  126  proposes 
two  changes  in  our  current  budgetary 
three-fifths  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  deficit  budget.  This  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  restore  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  as  the  norm  of  our  prac- 
tice. Second,  it  would  require  a  specific 
vote  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  the 
economy.  As  such,  it  would  counter  the 
nonlegislated  tax  increases  that  arise  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  progressive 
tax  rates  in  a  period  of  inflation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  126  represents 
the  culmination  of  many  months  of 
hearings,  discussions,  and  drafting  by 
the  subcommittee  members  and  their 
staffs.  Senators  DeConcini,  Thurmond, 
Heflin,  Hatch,  and  Simpson  deserve 
high  praise  for  their  efforts  and  for  the 
product  which  they  have  reported  to  the 
full  committee.  Many  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  submitted  proposed 
amendments  to  balance  the  budget  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution. 
Some  favored  prohibitions  against  un- 
balanced budgets;  others  favored  limits 
on  Federal  spending;  and  yet  others 
favored  limits  on  Congress  power  to  tax. 
I  am  certain  that  each  of  these  proposals 
would  accomplish  some  of  the  ends  of 
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the  others.  Prom  these  related,  but  quite 
distinct,  proposals,  the  subcommittee 
was  able  to  craft  an  amendment  which 
arguably  gives  something  to  each  of 
them.  At  the  same  time.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126  is  duly  attentive  to  the 
proper  scope  and  form  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126  writes  no  "economic  policy"  into  the 
Constitution;  it  simply  restores  a  bal- 
ance to  Federal  taxing  and  spending. 
There  is  nothing  antidemocratic  about 
this  proposal.  If  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  wish  to  vote 
higher  taxes,  they  may  do  so  at  any 
point.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126  sim- 
ply requires  that  this  be  done  straight- 
forwardly, and  not  through  inflationary 
increases  that  are  never  voted  upon. 
Genuine  representative  government  de- 
serves no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  all 
Senators  who  introduced  balanced 
budget  or  other  budgetary  amendment 
proposals  will  add  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors  to  this  proposal.  I  am  hopeful, 
too,  that  before  long  all  Senators  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.* 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  DOCU- 
MENTS ON  THE  IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time this  year  the  Supreme  Court  will 
make  a  decision  on  whether  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  subject  to  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  of  reclamation  law.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate's  debate  on  S.  14,  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act,  I  commented 
extensively  on  this  matter. 

Recently,  three  important  documents 
concerning  this  case  have  come  to  my 
attention.  The  documents  detail  the  de- 
cision of  the  Justice  Department  not  to 
appeal  a  1971  court  decision  to  exempt 
Imperial  from  reclamation  law.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  these  documents,  I 
wanted  to  make  them  available  for  my 
colleagues'  inspection.  I  therefore  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secketary  op  the  Interior, 

Waahinffton.  DC.  April  5, 1971. 
Re  United  States  v.  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Civil  No.  67-7-T,  U.S.D.C.  South- 
em  District  of  California. 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHEix, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice.    Washington    D.C. 
Dear  John  :  I  have  reviewed  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  above  captioned  case 
as  well  as  the  memorandum  decision  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  with  my  Solici- 
tor, Mitchell  Mellch.  Additionally,  we  have 
conferred  on  the  matter  with  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Klelndlenst. 

They  are  both  of  the  opinion  that  an  ap- 
peal should  not  be  taken  In  this  case  and 
I  fully  concur  with  this  view.  Therefore,  I 
recommend  that  the  United  States  not  ap- 
peal the  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

OfVice  op  the  Solicitor, 
Washington.  DC,  April  5.  1971. 
Re  United  States  v.  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Civil  No.  67-7-T.  UJ3.D.C..  Southern 
District  of  California. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  On  January 
7,  1971,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Shlro 
Kashlwa  asked  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  recommendation  for  or  against  an 
appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court's  Judgment  entered  February  9,  1971, 
in  the  subject  action,  holding  that  the  land 
limitation  provisions  of  reclamation  law  do 
not  apply  to  privately  owned  lands  In  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District. 

I  have  reviewed  the  memorandum  opinion 
of  Judge  Turrentlne  dated  January  5.  1971, 
and  the  entire  factual  background  which 
gave  rise  to  this  case.  Under  the  circum- 
stances this  Department  recommends  that 
an  appeal  not  be  taken,  of  the  trial  court's 
decision,  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Also,  I  have  reviewed  this  case  with  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Klelndlenst  and  he  con- 
curs in  this  recommendation  that  no  appeal 
be  taken. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mit.chell  Melich, 

Solicitor. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  General, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  8.  1971. 
Memorandum  for  the  Files 
Re  United  States  v.  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, et  al..  No.  67-7-T,  S.D.  California. 

I  have  concluded  not  to  authorize  an  ap- 
peal in  this  case. 

Since  this  conclusion  is  contrary  to  the 
recommendation  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kashlwa  of  the  Lands  Division,  and  Is 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  three 
members  of  my  own  staff,  it  is  Incumbent 
on  me  to  write  this  memorandum  expressing 
the  retisons  for  my  conclusion.  The  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  rec- 
ommended against  appeal,  although  he  gives 
no  reasons  for  his  conclusion. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  note  that  various 
types  of  pressures  have  been  circulating 
about  including  items  received  in  the  mall, 
columns  by  Jack  Anderson,  and  others.  With 
great  care,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
have  tried  to  be  Indifferent  to  these  pres- 
sures, and  to  decide  the  question  (which 
it  is  my  duty  to  decide)  strictly  on  the 
merits.  I  have  tried  to  approach  the  problem 
as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  Solicitor  General, 
responsible  on  this  matter  at  this  point  for 
the  sound  administration  of  Justice  and  of 
governmental  action. 

1.  Irrigation  in  the  Imperial  Valley  was 
originally  e  private  enterprise.  On  this  basis, 
the  Valley  grew  and  developed.  By  the  early 
1920's,  ty  e  Irrigated  area  had  reached  vir- 
tually Its  full  extent. 

2.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  did 
not  make  possible  the  reclamation  of  any 
appreciable  amount  of  land  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  The  land  had  already  been  reclaimed. 
The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  All  American  Canal,  did  provide 
for  a  more  stable  water  supply  for  the  Valley, 
by  eliminating  the  risks  of  taking  the  water 
through  Mexico:  and  it  provided  protection 
against  the  considerable  risk  of  flooding  with 
which  the  Valley  had  long  been  threatened. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  benefit 
to  the  Valley.  Except  in  a  very  broad  sense, 
though,  it  did  not  amount  to  reclamation. 
It  helped  to  protect  reclamation  which  had 
already  occurred  under  private  enterprise, 
but  It  did  not  make  possible  the  cultivation 
of  any  appreciable  number  of  additional 
acres. 


3.  Of  great  Importance  Is  the  fact  that 
there  were  already  large  land  holdings  In  the 
Imperial  Valley  at  the  time  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  was  adopted.  By  the  late 
1920's,  the  Valley  had  for  many  years  been 
probably  the  most  Intensively  farmed  area 
In  the  United  States.  It  was,  Indeed,  the 
source  of  a  large  amount  of  fresh  produce 
marketed  all  over  the  country.  Much  of  this 
was  produced  on  large  land  holdings.  The 
Imperial  Valley  had  never  been  a  "home- 
steading"  area.  It  had  long  been  an  area 
where  large  scale  farming  was  conducted 
although  there  were  some  smaller  farms,  too. 

4.  It  may  well  be  that  Congress  could  have 
provided  that  the  Improvement  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  All  American 
Canal  should  be  made  only  on  condition  that 
all  large  holdings  be  broken  up,  and  that 
land  holdings  thereafter  be  limited  to  160 
acres.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
statute  which  says  this  expressly.  As  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  situation  was  not 
akin  to  the  usual  reclamation  project,  which 
brings  new  land  Into  cultivation,  and  can  ap- 
propriately provide  that  Its  benefits  should 
be  widely  shared  among  small  land  holders. 
Here  the  Imperial  Valley  was  already  well 
established,  and  functioning  on  a  very  large 
scale,  with  many  large  holdings.  It  Is,  It 
seems  to  me,  a  rather  different  thing  to  say 
that  large  holdings  must  be  broken  up  than 
It  is  to  say  that  large  holdings  shall  not  be 
formed  In  a  new  development. 

5.  I  recognize  fully  that  arguments  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  statutory  provi- 
sions, particularly  those  referring  to  "the 
reclamation  laws,"  that  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  what  Congress  did  is  that  land  hold- 
ings In  the  Imperial  Valley  should  be  reduced 
to  160  acres.  In  effect,  retroactively.  Argu- 
ments can  be  made  the  other  way.  too.  On 
either  basis,  the  arguments  are  extremely 
technical  and  complex.  Neither  conclusion 
can  be  said.  In  my  Judgment,  to  be  clear  oi 
"required"  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  principles 
of  statutory  construction. 

6.  Similarly,  the  legislative  history  Is  far 
from  clear,  but  can  be  read  to  provide  sup- 
port for  either  view.  There  are  clear  state- 
ments in  the  legislative  history  that  the  160 
acre  limit  was  not  Involved.  These  are  in- 
cluded In  the  opinion  of  the  district  court. 
Similarly,  there  are  explicit  statements  in 
the  legislative  history  (referred  to  in  Mr. 
Kashlwa 's  memorandum)  to  the  contrary. 
Actually,  though,  the  entire  legislative  his- 
tory is  extremely  complex.  It  is  very  hard  to 
have  any  conviction  that  any  of  these  Items 
of  legislative  history  have  any  close  relation 
to  the  statute  as  it  was  finally  enacted.  The 
one  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the  statute 
passed  by  Congress  is  that  It  contains  no  ex- 
press provision  on  this  question  and  that  the 
arguments  that  can  be  made  about  it,  by 
reference  to  other  statutes,  and  so  on.  are 
complex,  and  not  very  convincing. 

7.  In  this  situation,  we  have  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  determinative  factor  in  this 
case.  This  is  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
in  February,  1933.  This  wtw  to  the  clear  effect 
that  the  160  acre  limitation  was  not  appli- 
cable in  the  Imperial  Valley,  for  the  reason 
that  no  new  water  was  being  sold  under  the 
All  American  Canal  project. 

This  was  a  clear  and  specific  administrative 
determination,  contemporaneously  made,  by 
the  officers  charged  with  the  administration 
of  this  statute.  As  far  as  I  can  determine.  It 
did  not  cause  a  ripple  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
not  seriously  questioned  In  Congress,  or  else- 
where. Indeed,  there  was  a  local  court  deci- 
sion confirming  It.  I  do  not  put  much  stress 
on  that,  but  It  Is  a  part  of  the  picture  which 
shows  that  this  question  was  determined  In 
1933.  that  it  was  long  regarded  as  settled,  and 
that  many  actions  were  taken  In  reliance 
on  it. 
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One  of  the  arguments  frequently  made  by 
the  government  Is  that  of  the  Importance  of 
administrative  determinations,  particularly 
those  contemporaneously  made  by  the  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
statute  Involved.  This  is  familiar  doctrine  In 
the  tax  field,  and  it  has  long  been  applied  in 
many  other  areas  of  the  government.  More- 
over, there  is  a  further  doctrine.  Good  gov- 
ernment requires  a  substantial  measure  of 
stability.  There  needs  to  be  a  basis  for  reli- 
ance on  positions  taken  by  responsible  ad- 
ministrative officers.  Here  the  position  had 
been  outstanding  for  34  years  before  the 
present  suit  was  filed.  Although  I  make  no 
suggestion  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
spiles  in  this  case,  the  usual  period  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  vrith  reject  to  real 
property  Is  20  years.  There  Is  reason  behind 
.such  provision. 

It  is  said  that  the  action  by  Secretary  Wil- 
bur in  February,  1933,  was  taken  In  the  dying 
days  of  the  Hoover  administration,  and  there- 
fore, for  some  reason,  is  not  entitled  to  great 
weight.  These  were,  however,  the  officers  who 
had  been  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
the  Hoover  Dam,  and  who  had  carried  out  all 
of  the  negotiations  under  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act.  and  particularly  those  with 
respect  to  the  All  American  Canal.  They  were 
the  ones  who  were  then  charged  with  the 
administration  of  these  statutes.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  think  of  officers  who  would  have 
been  better  qualified  to  know  what  the  ao- 
proprlate  resolution  of  this  problem  was 
Moreover,  they  could  well  have  felt  that  it 
was  not  fitting  to  let  such  a  matter  go  over 
to  the  new  administration,  since  they  were 
directly  responsible  for  It,  and  had  the  ex- 
perience to  deal  with  it. 

t.o^'Jh^/l"'**""'  •*  ^^^"^  *°  "«  significant, 
too  that  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  administration  to  upset  the 
determinations  made  m  February  1933  if 
there  had  been  serious  doubts  about  this   it 

r^/^*'  ^^^"^^"^  *°"'^  »>"^«  ''««  raised 
in  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administration 

nof'hZ'  '*°y''''  '^'^  *^"  '•^^'  we  would 
not  have  a  long  continued  administrative 
construction,  and  the  situation  today  would 
be  very  different.  But  the  InltlaTquerttor^ 
were  raised  about  this  only  m  the  mW  1940? 
sefve^^h^  .k'**^  'f  ^'■""=«  '^  «"°ther  vX; 
wri!?  vl,.l  ^^"^^^  Application  to  the  Im- 
.  perial  Valley  was  soon  denied,  and  no  action 
was  taken  which  directly  opp3  t^e^n 
VaCunHwr^^'^  WlIburT^e  ^^ui 

Sor  on  n  *  °E'"'°"  °'  ^^«  Solicitor  of 
interior  on  December  3l    1954 

tar^W.7hn  ^T  **""'  3'  y***'-^  "f^r  Secre- 
v^TJvnoHM  I***™'"*"""  ^''*»'"  there 
re/ar^^t'^^"?'  '"°"''^"on  'n  this.  I  do  not 
It  ^11  t^  relevant.  The  significant  thing 

o^"d  th.T;"  ^'^^  *^*  P'-'^r  determlnl^: 
h«rt  Xl  ^*"  ^^^^  outstanding  for  31  vears 
l^.  t^sen  widely  understood  Ind  accent^' 

8  To  m.Tv,  ^"^"'"-^'y  relied  upon    ''*'*'• 

'^"i^F^^^^-Tror-^^ 

way  bv  rt,r:.»f^.  ^  ^^^^  decided  another 
ThfsdLs  not  strike  mf'""^'"'"'  °'"^'^" 

ffi.re'Tnd"^;^^''".;'^'^'"^'^ --^^^^^^^ 

oneofthefunrtloTo7f '"  **'  ^'°''^'^^-  ^^t 
vide  for  stahimi  .M^""*"""*"*  Is  topro- 
the  peopll  to  rew  on^,'"l'!*  '*  Po^ible  for 
been  determined  «nH  ^*"»"ons  which  have 
mitmente  ^  fh«K  f  ''*'"*  ^^^^^  ^^^^  com- 
l^me  the  contr^H„°/.*''f  "'^^^^^^tior.. 
the  determtnaHon  "  P^^**"- »»  this  case  is 
fV^bruarv  jmI  -^S.,  Secretary  wilbur  in 
Secreta,;-  S  ^%TiT"  "'"''""**'  »'' 
't  is  sound.  38^a«TaJr^  T  **""''  ^''''t 
-ous  -luestlonra^^^tth'^^r, ---"J 


It  was  right  or  wrong,  it  was  made;  and  such 
an  administrative  determination,  on  a  ques- 
tion at  least  doubtful  should  be  sustained 
after  a  lapse  of  38  years. 

9.  I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
question  whether,  agreeing  that  the  under- 
lying questions  here  are  arguable,  an  appeal 
should  not  be  authorized  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  decision  of  an  appel- 
late court  on  an  obviously  Important  mat- 
ter. Indeed,  that  would  be  the  easy  way  out; 
and  It  has  been  tempting.  I  have  given  con- 
sideration to  the  question  whether  I  am 
leaning  over  backwards.  However,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  not  appro- 
priate for  me.  on  this  matter,  simply  to  say 
that  It  Is  a  doubtful  question,  and  so  It 
should  be  decided  by  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral cannot  be  described  In  a  few  words.  If 
he  authorized  appeals  in  every  case  where 
the  question  was  doubtful,  a  great  many 
more  government  appeals  woxUd  be  taken 
than  In  fact  are  taken.  It  Is  very  clear  that 
the  Solicitor  General  is  an  advocate  and  not 
a  Judge.  However,  he  Is  a  very  special  sort  of 
advocate.  He  has  a  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  government  litigation,  and  he  is 
expected  to  exercise  some  control  over  It,  so 
that  cases  are  not  presented  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  decision.  He  has  some 
responsibility  in  some  cases  to  see  that  cases 
are  not  presented  which  should  not  be  pre- 
sented, that  cases  are  not  presented  where 
the  government's  position  Is,  on  his  best 
analysis,  not  one  which  the  government 
should  be  Interested  in. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  given,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  case.  No  matter 
where  I  look  and  turn,  I  cannot  get  away 
from  the  administrative  decision  which  was 
made,  by  officers  having  responsibility  in  the 
area.  In  February  1933.  now  38  years  ago.  1 
would  not  say  that  It  Is  a  breach  of  faith  or 
a  breach  of  trust  for  the  government  to  seek 
to  change  that  decision.  I  have  concluded 
that.  In  my  judgment.  It  simply  is  not  good 
government  and  that  It  is  not  a  position 
which.  In  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  case,  the  United  States  should  be  ad- 
vancing before  a  court. 

In  summary.  It  Is  not  Just  that  I  think  an 
appeal  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals would  be  unsuccessful,  but  that  I  think 
that  It  ought  to  be  unsuccessful.  In  such 
circumstances,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  ap- 
propriate to  authorize  an  appeal. 

10.  It  Is  clear  that  there  are  many  defects 
In  the  opinion  of  the  district  court  in  this 
case.  It  misquotes  the  statute,  and  makes 
other  errors.  I  do  not  think,  though,  that 
these  are  really  very  significant.  In  partic- 
ular. I  do  not  think  that  they  have  the  sig- 
nificance which  Is  attached  to  them  in  the 
long  memorandum  from  Mr.  Kashlwa.  It  re- 
mains the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  really 
explicit  In  the  statute,  and  that  the  statu- 
tory provisions  require  a  good  deal  of  rather 
Involved  reading  together  to  support  the 
government's  position — a  reading  together 
which  essentially  Ignores  the  special  and  un- 
usual situation  and  background  of  the  All 
American  Canal  project. 

The  opinion  likewise  has  some  rather 
sweeping  language  which  might  be  regarded 
as  having  some  general  effect  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  reclamation  laws  to  other  projects. 
It  Is  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  appeal 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  language 
qualified  or  disapproved,  even  if  the  appeal 
did  not  lead  to  any  different  result  with 
respect  to  the  Imperial  Valley.  I  am  not  able 
to  conclude  that  this  Is  an  adequate  basis 
for  an  appeal.  In  the  first  place,  these  por- 
tions of  the  opinion  of  the  district  court  are 
dictum  at  most,  with  respect  to  other  proj- 
ects, and  they  are  rather  clearly  dictum. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  precedent  will  be  of 
any  serious  moment  in  subsequent  cases  in- 
volving other  areas  with  different  histories 


and  backgrounds.  In  the  second  pl&ce,  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  take  an  appeal 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  opinion 
limited  or  corrected,  if  we  think  the  court 
reached  the  right  result.  Since  I  think  the 
court  here  did  reach  the  right  result,  because 
of  the  long  continued  administrative  prac- 
tice, I  do  not  think  that  the  undue  breadth 
of  the  opinion  is  an  adequate  basis  for  appeal. 

11.  In  reaching  this  conclusion,  I  have 
sought  to  consider  only  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  and  to  focus  my  examination  on 
the  responslbUltles  of  this  office  for  the 
proper  handling  of  government  litigation. 

For  the  reasons  indicated,  however,  after 
full  and  careful  consideration,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  no 
appeal  in  this  case. 

Erwin  N.  Oriswolo, 

Solicitor  General. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9,  1971 1 
Land  Grab 

Sen.  Clint  Anderson  (D-NJ4.)  has  made 
an  11th  hour  effort  to  wrench  California's 
lush  Imperial  Valley  from  the  land  barons. 

At  Issue  Is  not  Just  the  vaUey,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  Western  acres 
which  get  vital  federal  water  at  ludicrously 
low  rates. 

Such  wealthy  corporate  landowners  aa 
Irvine  Land,  Purex  and  United  Fruit- 
backed  by  the  powerful  Farm  Bureau— now 
hold  up  to  12,000  acres  each  of  federaUy- 
watered  Imperial  Valley  land  despite  a  law 
that  limits  holding  to  160  acres. 

These  land  conglomerates  cite  a  disputed 
1933  memo  from  a  lame-duck  GOP  admin- 
istrator to  Justify  their  grip.  They  have  been 
upheld,  surprisingly,  by  Federal  Judge  How- 
ard Turpeptln  who  has  refused  to  enforce 
the  160-acre  law. 

Now  the  Interior  and  Justice  Departments 
are  debating  whether  to  appeal.  After  all  the 
land  barons  are  heavy  GOP  contributors' and 
have  made  private  calls  upon  both  depart- 
ments. President  Nixon  has  also  fought  the 
160-acre  limitation  for  22  years  • 


A  PROPOSED  NEW  NORTH  ATLAN- 
TIC TREATY  OP  TECHNOLOGICAL 
COOPERATION  AND  TRADE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  very 
important  paper  addressing  the  survival 
of  the  free  world  was  presented  at  the 
NATO  30th  Anniversarj-  Conference  held 
m  Brussels,  Belgium,  last  September. 
This  draft  paper,  authored  by  Thomas 
A.  Callaghan,  Jr.,  argues  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  West  requires  a  return  to  the 
original  concept  of  NATO  as  an  alliance 
for  the  achievement  of  balanced  collec- 
tive forces  with  a  conventional  militaoTr 
capability  sufficient  to  deter  Russian 
aggression.  Mr.  CaUaghan  contends 
that  instead  of  fumiling  the  concept  of 
balanced  collective,  conventional  forces, 
operating  together  for  the  defense  of 
Europe  as  one  geopolitical  entity,  NATO 
has  become  what  amounts  to  an  inter- 
continental nuclear  nonaggression  pact 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

An  adequate  and  credible  convention- 
al defense  of  Europe  does  not  require 
large  increases  in  European  defense  ex- 
penditures, according  to  Mr.  Callaghan. 
Rather,  it  requires  relatively  modest  in- 
creases of  about  5  percent  in  real  terms 
per  year,  plus  full  and  nonduplicative 
military-industrial  cooperation  within 
Europe. 
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In  order  to  achieve  these  goals  and  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  renewing  collec- 
tive efforts  within  the  entire  alliance, 
Mr.  Callaghan  proposes  a  new  treaty 
which  would  establish  the  rules  that 
would  govern  intercontinental  military 
trade  and  cooperation  between  Europe 
and  North  America.  He  suggests  this  new 
treaty  be  called  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  of  Technological  Cooperation 
and  Trade,  a  treaty  creating  a  struc- 
tured North  Atlantic  Defense  Market 
among  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Callaghan  deserve 
careful  study  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. In  order  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  this  thoughtful  and  provocative 
paper,  I  submit  the  text,  as  revised  by 
the  author,  for  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
A  New  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  Techno- 

LOGICAL  Cooperation   and  Trade   (Revised 

Text.  November  20.   1979) 
(By  Thomas  A.  Callaghan  Jr.,  Director.  Allied 
Interdependence  Project) 

(Originally  Presented  at  the  NATO  30th 
Anniversary  Conference.  Brussels.  Belgium. 
September  1-3.  1979) 

A  SALT  II  PROSPECTIVE 

The  SALT  n  Treaty  will  probably  be  seen. 
In  years  to  come,  as  an  Intercontinental  nu- 
clear non-aggresslon  pact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Americans  and  Russians  have  agreed  (in 
effect)  to  remove  their  queens  from  the  glo- 
bal chessbooxd,  except  to  protect  their  own 
kings  from  checkmate.  What  contingencies 
win  constitute  checkmate  are  still  unclear. 

But  the  play  for  control  of  the  board  will 
continue — with  bishops,  knights  and  rooks. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  hae  them.  NATO  does  not. 
Thus  the  Alliance  comes  face  to  face  with  a 
crisis  it  has  been  courting  for  twenty-five 
yetus. 

A  NATO  RETROSPECTIVE 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed,  and 
ratified,  while  the  United  States  still  had  a 
monopoly  of  atomic  weapons.  If  ever  atomic 
deterrence  was  sufficient  unto  itself  for  the 
defense  of  Europe,  it  was  then.  But  in  1949. 
the  leaders  and  nations  of  the  Alliance  real- 
ized (as  seemingly  they  do  not  now)  that  a 
strong,  collective,  conventional  military  ca- 
pability was  needed  to  deter  Russian 
aggression. 

In  his  1969  memoir.  Present  at  the  Crea- 
tion. Dean  Acheson  tells  of  presiding  at  the 
fourth  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  London  in  1950,  at  which  "the  basic  prob- 
lems, which  NATO  has  never  been  able  to 
solve,  began  to  emerge." 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  was  consider- 
ing the  recommendation  of  Its  Defense  Com- 
mittee that  Alliance  governments  (in  Ache- 
son's  words)  provide  a  progressive  Increase 
in  defense  forces — 

".  .  .  based  on  the  creation  of  balanced  col- 
lective forces  rather  than  balanced  national 
forces.  By  this  was  meant  a  force  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  complete  and  balanced  in 
its  components  when  viewed  as  a  collectivity, 
rather  than  a  collection  of  national  forces 
each  complete  with  all  the  necessary  com- 
ponent arms.  The  latter  was  beyond  the  eco- 
nomic means  of  Europe.  .  .  ." 

Council  members  were  asked  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  "What  would  be  the  fate  of  an 
imperiled  nation  if  the  collective  force  did 
not  come  to  its  aid?" 

There  was  (predictably)  an  attempt  to 
gloss  over  the  question.  Dean  Acheson  tells 
us  he  Intervened  to  insist  that  this  was  a 


real  issue,  that  it  should  be  understood, 
faced  and  resolved.  He  emphasized  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  that: 

"The  sole  point  at  issue  was  that  in  raising 
the  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  area,  eco- 
nomic necessity  required  that  all  duplication 
of  effort  be  eliminated." 

The  concept  of  "balanced  collective  forces" 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Coimcil  on  17  May  1950.  The  deputy 
members  of  the  Council  were  instructed  to 
remain  in  continuous  session  in  London  "in 
an  attempt  to  ptish  forward  the  development 
of  the  collective  defense." 

The  momentum  thus  generated  (and 
spurred  by  the  Korean  invasion)  continued 
for  the  next  several  years.  The  Alliance  na- 
tions agreed  on  all  that  was  conceptually 
needed,  then  and  now.  for  the  defense  of 
Europe : 

A  forward  strategy  to  resist  aggression  as 
far  to  the  east  as  possible 

Integrated  and  balanced  conventional 
forces 

Equitable  burden-sharing.  including 
balance  of  payments  relief 

A  collective  European  defense  procure- 
ment effort 

American  economic  cooperation  in  arma- 
ments 

In  the  end.  it  all  came  to  naught.  What 
went  wrong? 

For  one  thing,  as  Dean  Acheson  himself 
acknowledged,  "while  we  Americans  talked 
of  balanced  collective  forces,  our  own  mili- 
tary planning  and  budgeting  were  under- 
taken aloof  and  apart  from  Europe."  This 
problem  continues  to  this  day,  though  the 
Carter  Administration  is  trying  to  correct  it. 

For  another,  the  Korean  War  stalemate 
diminished  the  fears  of  a  Rvissian  attack.  At 
the  same  time,  dollar  deficits,  the  demand  for 
post-war  recovery  capital,  material  shortages, 
and  inflation,  all  combined  to  make  addi- 
tional European  defense  spending  politically 
burdensome. 

TWO  WRONG  TURNINGS 

But  two  events,  more  than  any  others, 
doomed  the  efforts  to  raise  balanced,  collec- 
tive, conventional  forces  for  the  defense  of 
Europe.  One  was  the  defeat  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  (EDC)  which  made  it 
structurally  Impossible.  The  other  was  the 
doctrine  of  massive  nuclear  retaliation,  which 
made  It  conceptually  unnecessary. 

The  concept  of  collective  forces  had  not  yet 
been  rooted  In  structures  within  wlilch  it 
could  grow,  when  the  building  of  the  most 
important  structure  collapsed.  Some  aspects 
of  the  EDC  may  have  been  too  ambitious. 
Most  were  not. 

If  NATO  was  ever  to  become  more  than  a 
sub-nuclear  Potemkln  Village,  there  had  to 
be  agreement  within  Europe  (and  between 
Europe  and  North  America)  on  a  single,  co- 
herent defense  strategy.  All  NATO  nations 
had  to  agree  they  would  be  fighting  the  same 
war  together — defending  Europe  as  one  geo- 
political entity.  NATO  Europe's  thirteen  weak 
nations  would  have  to  heed  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's advice  to  another  weak  thirteen:  "We 
must  all  hang  together,  or.  most  assuredly, 
we  shall  all  hang  separately." 

The  EDC  made  "hanging  together"  possible. 
There  would  be  common  military  require- 
ments. A  European  defense  procurement  ef- 
fort, and  a  continents^  European  defense  in- 
dustrial base,  would  provide  large  weapons 
inventories  at  reasonable  cost.  When  the 
military  assistance  phase  of  American  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  armaments  ended,  a 
new  military  trade  phEise  would  insure  stand- 
ardized weapons  procured  on  an  inter-con- 
tinental scale.  Thus,  NATO's  forces  could 
operate  together. 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives  became 
moot  when  the  United  States  put  forth  the 
doctrine  of  massive  nuclear  retaliation.  This 
was  never  a  valid,  war-fighting  strategy  for 
the  defense  of  Europe.  It  was,  however,  an  all 


too  credible  budget-fighting  scheme.  It  em- 
phasized nuclear  deterrence.  The  conven- 
tional defense  of  Europe,  except  for  a  trip- 
wire, became  unnecessary.  But  the  paradox, 
as  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (Dem.,  Oeorgia)  points 
out  in  his  Foreword  to  the  English  version  of 
Belgian  General  Robert  Close's  book,  Europe 
Without  Defense?  is  that — 

"NATO  today  maintains  far  fewer  men  un- 
der arms  than  it  did  during  the  era  of  mas- 
sive nuclear  retaliation — a  strategy  which 
relegates  non-nuclear  forces  to  an  almost  per- 
functory role." 

Massive  nuclear  retaliation — "more  bang 
for  the  buck" — meant  defense  on  the  cheap. 
For  the  United  States,  the  high  cost  of  con- 
ventional forces,  swollen  by  the  Korean  War, 
could  safely  be  cut  back.  This  made  the  much 
lower  cost  of  providing  nuclear  forces  and 
weapons  politically  attractive.  It  also  appeal- 
ed to  a  Europe  still  recovering  from  World 
War  II.  The  United  States  would  now  bear  the 
cost  of  Allied  nuclear  deterrence.  Each  Euro- 
pean government,  and  particularly  those  with 
colonial  commitments,  would  be  free  to 
determine  bow  much  It  could  afford  to  spend 
to  maintain  Its  own  national  segment  of  the 
tripwire. 

Politically  dlfiicult  questions  of  collective 
defense  could  be  put  aside.  There  would  be 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all  NATO  nations, 
under  the  American  nuclear  umbrella. 

THE  $150.0  BILLION  PFR  YEAR  TRIPWIRE 

By  1961.  Allied  leaders  began  to  warn  of 
the  danger  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
iiaving  but  two  strategic  options:  surrender, 
or  nuclear  war.  These  warnings  have  never 
been  heeded.  Today.  NATO's  conventional 
forces  are  collectively  so  weak  that  Allied 
government  and  mUltary  officials  argue  only 
over  the  number  of  days  they  might  re.slst. 
Ijefore  resorting  to  nuclear  weaprins. 

Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  NATO 
Standardization.  Interoperability  and  Readi- 
ness found  that: 

"Incredibly,  after  30  years,  NATO  now 
hopes,  by  1983,  to  develop  a  capability  to 
fight  for  30  days. 

"The  European  shortages  of  ammunition 
and  replacement  stocks  are  critical;  evidence 
available  to  the  subcommittee  suggests  that 
European  forces  will  begin  to  run  out  of 
equipment  and  ammunition  hi  a  matter  of 
days  rather  than  weeks  or  months." 

The  fourteen  armed  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  are  spending  nearly  $150.- 
000,000,000  per  year — more  than  $12.0  billion 
per  month — on  general  purpose  forces.  This 
sum  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  strong 
conventional  forces  for  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope.  It  does  not!  Why?  Because  each  nation 
spends  its  money  for  the  national  (rather 
than  collective)  defense. 

The  concept  that  14  sovereign  nations 
could  forge  a  credible,  collective,  conven- 
tional defense  capability — without  a  collec- 
tive military-industrial  effort — has  failed 
miserably. 

Every  Allied  government  determines  what 
weapons  it  will  buy,  when,  in  what  quanti- 
ties, and  for  what  military  purpose.  Some 
rich  nations  are  poorly  defended,  as  are  (un- 
fortunately) all  poor  nations.  Unnecessary 
duplication  (indeed  miUtlplicatlon)  of  Allied 
defense-industrial  effort  abounds.  Logistic 
support  for  what  German  General  Johannes 
Stelnhoff  called  "a  museum  of  weapon  sys- 
tems" is  provided  by  14  national  defense 
ministries  for  39  armed  forces.  No  wonder 
that  NATO  Secretary  General  Joseph  Luna 
spoke  of  "a  logistics  nightmare  that  may 
well  prove  impossible  of  support." 

The  provisioning  of  forces,  and  the  provis- 
ioning of  war  reserve  stocks.  Is  also  a  national 
responsibility.  Defense  ministries  (European 
and  North  American)  buy  weapons  without 
adequate  ammunition,  aircraft  without  ade- 
quate repair  parts,  missile  launchers  without 
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adequate  numbers  of  missiles.  Shortages  of 
fuel,  ammunition  and  other  expendable  limit 
operational  training,  and  severely  reduce  Al- 
lied readiness.  The  short-war/long-war  argu- 
ment is  effectively  foreclosed  by  the  long 
lead  times — and  gaps  of  months  and  years — 
between  war  reserve  replenishment  orders, 
and  first  production  deliveries. 

The  massive  five- thousand  mile  Soviet 
military  threat  to  Europe  is  seen  through 
fourteen  national  prisms.  The  Allies  do  not 
agree  on  the  magnitude  of  the  threat.  They 
have  yet  to  agree  on  a  strategy  for  meeting 
the  threat.  As  a  consequence,  NATO's  In- 
tegrated Military  Command  today  commands 
almost  nothing  that  is  integrated: 

Neither  its  tactical  doctrine  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe: 

Nor  its  military  equipment  requirements; 

Nor  Its  weaponry.  Its  ammunition,  nor  its 
repair  parts; 

Nor  Its  war  reserve  "days  of  supply"; 

Nor  Its  logistics,  its  communications,  nor 
its  operational  training. 

Yet  successive  American  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense have  estimated  that  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  are  devoting  approximately  the 
same  resources  to  the  development,  produc- 
tion, training,  maintenance,  operation  and 
support  of  general  purpose  forces.  What  do 
these  roughly  equal  resource  commitments 
produce? 

For  the  Warsaw  Pact  it  produces  a  massive, 
standardized  collective  force,  capable  of  op- 
erating effectively  together. 

For  NATO  it  produces  a  de-standardized 
collection  of  national  forces,  qualitatively 
uneven,  quantitatively  Inferior,  unable  to 
fight  for  the  same  period  of  time  at  the  same 
munitions  expenditure  rates,  and  with  only 
a  limited  ability  to  rearm,  refuel,  repair,  re- 
inforce, support,  supply  or  even  communicate 
with  one  another. 

Seen  in  this  light,  it  is  not  the  conven- 
tional force  buildup  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
that  threatens  Europe.  It  is  NATO's  own 
self-inflicted  wounds.  The  Russians  are  not 
ten  feet  tall.  They  Just  seem  that  way.  be- 
cause Allied  governments  have  collectively 
cut  themselves  off  at  the  knees. 

Allied  Heads  of  Government,  their  Con- 
gress and  Parliaments,  should  ask  them- 
selves : 

Do  we  have  a  moral  right  to  place  an  an- 
nual $150.0  billion  tax  burden  upon  our 
people,  to  produce  conventional  forces  col- 
lectively so  weak,  that  a  Warsaw  Pact  at- 
tack could  only  be  met  by  surrender,  or  nu- 
clear war? 

NO  ECONOMIC  REASON  FOR  NATO  TO  BE  INFERIOR 

The  collective  weakness  of  Allied  conven- 
tional forces  contrasts  starkly  with  the  great 
economic  strength  of  NATO. 

Europe  and  North  America  are  the  two 
richest,  most  technojogically  advanced  In- 
dustrial economies  in  the  world. 

NATO  Europe  alone  is  the  second  richest 
economy,  and  the  third  most  technologically 
advanced  military-Industrial  base. 

The  twelve  armed  nations  of  NATO  Europe 
have  a  combined  Gross  National  Product 
lONP)  88  percent  as  large  as  the  United 
States;  127  percent  greater  than  the  War- 
saw Pact ! 

The  fourteen  armed  nations  of  NATO  have 
a  GNP  289  percent  greater  than  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

The  Warsaw  Pact's  GNP  is  only  35  percent 
of  NATO's  GNP. 

Thus,  there  is  no  economic  reason  for 
NATO  to  be  Inferior  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  Russians  have  great  respect  for  the 
industrial  prowess  of  the  West.  One  might 
argue  that  if  the  Alliance  nations  had  built 
a  collective  military-industrial  base  fifteen 
or  more  years  ago.  the  Russians  would  have 
recognized  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  beat 
the  NATO  nations  on  the  weapons  production 
floor.  Unfortunately,  NATO's  greatest  deter- 


rent and  defensive  c^ablUty — Its  collective 
industrial  strength — has  not  even  been  put 
in  play. 

The  consequences  of  this  folly  were  sum- 
marized as  follows  by  Oliver  C.  Bolleau, 
President  of  Boeing  Aerospace  Company,  in 
an  address  to  a  Financial  Times  Conference 
in  London  in  1977: 

"The  weapons  planners  in  the  communistic 
nations  are  capitalizing  on  what  we  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  proved  long  ago — that 
one  large  production  run  Is  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  than  many  small  ones.  They  are 
beating  us  at  our  game! 

"The  money  we  waste  in  duplication  could 
much  better  be  spent  in  providing  our  troops 
with  fewer  [different]  weapons  In  greater 
numbers,  and  in  developing  weapons  which 
improve  the  ability  of  our  forces  to  work  and 
fight  together." 

NATO    EUROPE:     AN    AMERICAN    MIUTART 
PROTECTORATE? 

In  p<Hltlcs,  as  In  physics,  there  is  a  New- 
tonian Third  Law  which  says  that  for  every 
action  there  is  always  an  equal  and  opposing 
reaction.  The  actions  that  have  been  taken 
to  strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
have  produced  strong  reactions,  particularly 
In  the  United  States  Congress. 

Questions  are  being  asked  concerning  the 
Alliance — its  strength,  its  weakness,  its  readi- 
ness for  war,  its  staying  power  In  conflict — 
that  were  generally  ignored  In  the  past.  There 
is  particular  Interest  In  learning:  what  hap- 
pens if  deterrence  falls?  Ambiguities  In  the 
nuclear  deterrence/conventional  defense 
equation  that  could  once  be  passed  off  as 
"confusing  the  Russians",  and  therefore  an 
element  of  Allied  strength,  are  now  recog- 
nized as  elements  of  weakness. 

The  partnership  the  Europeans  have 
wanted  for  so  long  is  being  examined  in  de- 
tail, and  found  wanting.  The  foUowing  are 
examples  of  Congressional  attitudes : 

"The  committee  continues  to  be  concerned 
about  providing  our  NATO  forces  with  viable 
options  other  than  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  event  of  war.  Western  Europe  can- 
not be  defended  by  American  conventional 
forces  alone."  (Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, 1978) 

"The  strength  of  NATO  defenses  depends 
less  on  the  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  forces  than 
It  does  on  the  capabilities  of  the  remaining 
three-quarters  of  forces  provided  by  the 
Western  European  Allies.  Most  European 
forces  are  not  as  well  provided  with  weapons, 
equipment  and  supplies  as  U.S.  forces.  They 
are  less  able  to  sustain  combat  In  the  face 
of  an  Intense  Warsaw  Pact  attack."  (Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  1978) 

"The  term  'two-way  street'  as  used  by  the 
Europeans,  is  a  political  device  to  secure 
economic  benefits  for  European  industries, 
and  often  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  en- 
hancing military  effectiveness."  (House 
NATO  Subcommittee,  1979) 

"Our  European  partners  today  muster  an 
aggregate  GNP  over  twice  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  can  and  should  do  more.  We 
must  make  It  plainer  than  ever  before  that 
Improvements  In  American  forces  In  Europe 
are  of  little  value  without  significant  im- 
provements in  Allied  forces."  (Senator  Sam 
Nunn.  1979) 

"The  subcommittee  examined  the  issue  of 
burden-sharing,  asking  why  the  United 
States  should: 

"Provide  nearly  %  of  the  Alliance  defense 
funds? 

"Devote  nearly  50  percent  more  of  Its  gross 
domestic  product  to  defense  than  the  average 
of  NATO  Europe? 

"Spend  three  times  as  much  on  military 
research  and  development  as  all  Its  Eluropean 
Allies  combined? 

"Spend  more  than  twice  as  much  per 
capita  on  defense  as  the  average  of  NATO 
Europe  and  %  more  than  the  next  closest 


country?"     (Houm     NATO     SuboommlttM. 
1979) 

"For  the  past  five  years,  the  committee  has 
placed  great  emphasis  on  defense  programs 
oriented  to  NATO.  The  United  States  has 
paid  a  price  for  improvements  In  NATO  war- 
fighting  capability.  In  the  years  1974-80,  in 
real  terms,  American  expenditures  for  Its 
NATO  forces  (including  reinforcements) 
have  increased  by  3.3  percent  per  year;  and 
decreased  by  1 .5  percent  per  year  for  all  other 
forces."  (Senate  Armed  Services  CommlttM, 
1979) 

"We  must  make  it  clear  to  our  Allies  that 
U.S.  forces  outside  Europe  protect  not  only 
American  Interests,  but  European  Interests 
as  well,  and  that  by  Improving  their  own 
forces  in  Europe  they  allow  the  United  States 
to  better  protect  free  world  Interests  else- 
where." (Senator  Sam  Nunn,  1979) 

"This  section  of  the  proposed  legislation 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
an  annual  assessment  of  the  readiness  statiis 
of  American  and  Allied  NATO  forces,  to  re- 
port the  deficiencies  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  planned  budget  actions  (by  the 
U.S.  and  its  Allies)  to  correct  the  deficien- 
cies." (House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
1979) 

".  .  .  the  present  shortfall  In  Western  Euro- 
pean defense  demands  iinlque  solutions. 

"We  cannot  have  an  adequate  deterrent  or 
fighting  capability  on  the  cheap.  For  the 
present,  the  solution  will  not  be  found  in 
less — it  must  be  secured  by  more — more 
modem  equipment,  more  efficient  planning 
and  training. 

"Our  defense  appears  to  be  based  more  on 
hopes  and  wishes — if  we  have  enough  time, 
if  we  get  enough  cooperation,  if  everything 
goes  according  to  plan^-our  plan — we  can 
survive  and  ultimately  restore  the  continent 
to  its  present  balance. 

"We  are  deluding  ourselves  and  the  people 
who  rely  on  us  If  we  do  not  move  out  of  our 
present  dream-world,  and  Into  the  world  of 
reality  "  (House  NATO  Subcommittee.  1979) 

There  Is  concern  in  the  Congress  with 
testimony  that  the  NATO  goal  of  a  3  per- 
cent annual  growth  was  admittedly  dic- 
tated by  political  realities,  and  is  insufficient 
to  reverse  the  NATO-Pact  conventional  bal- 
ance. The  House  NATO  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded thPt  the  NATO  Long  Term  Defense 
Plan  will  have  little  impact  on  NATO  readi- 
ness until  the  1990s. 

But  individual  members  of  the  Congress 
find  nothing  more  perplexing — more  bewil- 
dering— than  Europe's  apparent  contentment 
In  the  role  of  a  military  protectorate  of  the 
United  States.  "They  don't  seem  to  have  the 
slightest  Interest  in  defending  themselves," 
one  Representative  told  me. 

In  an  interview  In  the  February-March 
1979  issue  of  NATO's  Fifteen  Nations,  NATO 
Secretary  General  Dr.  Joseph  Luns  tried  to 
explain  the  attitudes  of  European  Govern- 
ments and  Parliaments,  saying: 

"...  theoretically  it  seems  odd  that  a 
group  of  European  nations  which  have  more 
Inhabitants  than  the  Soviet  Union,  far  more 
gross  national  product,  far  more  technologi- 
cal know-how — and  I'm  talking  about  civili- 
sation In  a  general  sense — that  they  should 
be  unable  to  defend  themselves.  But  that  Is 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  priorities  have 
become  so  different  since  the  last  war. 

"In  the  social  sector  our  expenses  have 
gone  sky  high  In  all  countries,  to  an  extent 
not  even  dreamt  of  before  the  war.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  say  we  should  stop  it.  Even  If 
I  wanted  it,  I  wouldn't  say  so  because  It's 
Impossible.  It's  a  political  impossibility.  In 
other  words,  to  expect  the  countries  of  NATO 
(Europe)  to  go  back  to  their  original  spend- 
ing, which  at  the  inception  of  the  Alliance 
was  about  double  of  what  it  is  now.  is  un- 
realistic. 

"We  do  spend  In  real  terms  something 
more  than  20  years  ago.  because  our  gross 
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national  product  has  risen  so  much,  but  our 
defence  burden  is  far  less  than  it  was  20 
years  ago.  But  you  cannot  ask  parliaments, 
they  will  not  do  it,  and  their  governments 
will  not  even  propose  it,  to  double  their  de- 
fence outlay.  It  is  not  realistic  and  therefore 
you  must  talce  It  as  it  is. 

"In  other  words,  we  do  depend  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  on  strong  American  support 
and  an  American  presence  in  Europe.  We 
must  see  it  as  it  is.  Therefore  when  people 
say  Europe  must  defend  itself,  I  think  ifs 
splendid  but  I  don't  see  it  happening." 

Dr.  Luns  overstates  what  the  Congress, 
and  most  Americans,  expect  of  Europe,  when 
he  speaiis  of  Ehiropean  Parliaments  being 
asked  to  "double  their  defence  outlay".  Only 
if  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from 
Europe  would  Increases  of  that  magnitude  be 
necessary. 

Adequate  conventional  defense  does  not 
require  large  increases  in  European  defense 
expenditures.  It  does  require  relatively  mod- 
est near-term  increases  (about  5  percent  in 
real  terms  per  year  for  several  years),  plus 
full  and  nonduplicatlve  military-industrial 
cooperation  within  Europe,  and  between  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  Dr.  Luns  recognized 
this  need,  for  he  went  on  to  say  that: 

"Even  If  there  was  a  real  European  super- 
state, a  federated  state  let  us  say,  even  then 
that  state  would  have  to  spend  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  defence  budgets  of  the  coun- 
tries which  currently  set  their  own  expendi- 
tures. There  would  be  more  efficiency,  there 
should  be  a  greater  yield,  but  still  they  would 
have  to  spend  more,  so  it  is  not  very  realistic. 
"But  I  repeat.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  European  countries  would  cooperate  more, 
would  take  more  common  decisions,  would 
have  the  same  sort  of  armaments.  And  this 
would  be  conducive  to  European  unity." 
Here  Dr.  Luns  Is  much  closer  to  what  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  other  Americans 
have  long  sought,  namely  for  Europe  to  orga- 
nize its  defense  procurement  efforts  (in  the 
words  of  the  Culver-Nunn  Legislation)  on 
"a  united  and  collective  basis",  so  that  NATO 
can  mount  a  credible,  collective  conventional 
defense. 

Nuclear  parity  is  NATO  Europe's  OPEC— 
an  end  to  the  days  of  defense  on  the  cheap. 
It  ends  the  American  military  protectorate  of 
Europe.  It  should  also  end  the  American 
practice  of  conducting  its  milltarv  planning 
and  budgeting  aloof  and  apart  from  Europe. 
Nuclear  parity  will  profoundly  change  the 
assumptions  and  relationships  of  the  United 
States  with  its  Allies.  The  realities  of  Allied 
security  are  beginning  to  intrude  upon  those 
who  would  prefer  the  ambiguity  and  gloss  of 
Allied  tranquillity.  In  Dean  Achesons  words 
these  collective  security  issues  must  be  un- 
derstood, faced  and  resolved. 

COtTPLINO   STRENGTH,   AND   DECOUPLING 
WEAKNESS 

In  his  testimony  in  July  on  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  General  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr  for- 
mer SACEUR,  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  while — 

"...  a  conventional  attack  would  be  met 
In  kind,  the  serious,  historical  imbalance  in 
conventional  forces  favoring  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  led  to  the  common  expectation 
among  our  Allies  of  early  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons— both  tactical  and  strategic." 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  Senators  following 
his  formal  statement.  General  Halg  charac- 
terized the  concept  of  deterrence  based  on 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction  (MAD)  of  popu- 
lations as  not  moral,  not  logical,  not  credible. 

Ambassador  Clare  Booth  Luce  has  called 
MAD  this  generation's  Maglnot  Line!  It  Is  a 
MADness  that  lulled  NATO  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security  as  the  Warsaw  Pact  tortoise 
relentlessly  built  up  its  conventional  forces 
It  is  a  MADness  that  still  leads  some  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  can  be  persuaded  to 
renounce  at  the  negotiaUng  uble  what  they 


have  already  won  on  the  production  floor — 
ignoring  the  great  Russian  pride  of  accom- 
plishment, and  the  Russian  economic  dep- 
rivation that  made  it  possible. 

Many  Europeans  fear  that  if  NATO's  con- 
ventional forces  are  collectively  strong 
enough  to  defend  Europe  from  a  Warsaw  Pact 
attack,  without  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons, 
it  will  decouple  the  American  inter-con- 
tinental,  continental  and  battlefield  nuclear 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Europe.  They 
imderstandably  fear  that  for  the  third  time 
this  century.  European  cities  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  Europe's  peoples  slaughtered  or 
made  homeless,  in  a  devastating  conventional 
war  of  attrition. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  growing  Con- 
gressional concern  that,  with  nuclear  parity, 
Americans  may  find  themselves  precipitated 
into  a  nuclear  war  because  of  the  unneces- 
sary weakness  of  Allied  conventional  forces. 
Understandably  they  fear  American  cities 
may  be  destroyed  in  a  nuclear  exchange  to 
protect  European  cities  from  conventional 
destruction. 

Europeans  doubt  the  conventional  defensl- 
blllty  of  Europe.  They  argue  for  early  resort 
to  battlefield  nuclear  weapons.  Americans 
fear  rapid  escalation  from  battlefield,  to  con- 
tinental, to  inter-continental  nuclear  weap- 
ons. As  Senator  Sam  Nunn  put  It  five  years 
ago.  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

"This  dependence  on  the  nuclear  crutch 
In  Europe  is  no  longer  feasible.  Nobody  has 
any  experience  in  fighting  nuclear  wars,  and 
nobody  knows  what  would  happen  if  one 
were  to  start.  Some  people  feel  that  NATO 
could  \ise  tactical  nuclear  weapons  without 
much  chance  of  a  similar  response  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  that  escalation  from  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  to  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  could  be  controlled.  .  .  .  The  point  is 
that  nobody  is  certain  about  what  would 
happ>en." 

Escalation  risks  the  annihilation  of  two 
continents,  their  civilizations  and  economies, 
with  radiation  effects  lingering  for  decades, 
or  centuries,  if  not  miUenla.  This  is  simply 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  to  retrieve  a  military 
disaster  that  might  have  t>een  avoided  by 
strong  conventional  forces. 

The  issue  is  not,  as  the  Europeans  have 
seen  it,  the  coupling  of  nuclear  forces  to  con- 
ventional forces.  The  Issue  is  coupling 
American  strength  to  European  weakness, 
and  then  having  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. Coupling  American  strength  to 
European  strength  will  always  have  p<^ular 
and  political  support.  But  strength  to  weak- 
ness will  lead  to  decoupling,  even  of  con- 
ventional forces.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  said 
recently : 

"In  this  century,  Americans  have  died  In 
large  numbers  on  European  battlefields.  We 
are  prepared  to  do  so  again  if  necessary,  but 
only  for  a  Europe  that  is  dedicated  to  its  own 
defense." 

There  are  Americans  who  don't  share  the 
European  view  of  the  indefensibility  of 
NATO  Europe.  They  cite  the  Russian  rever- 
ence for  their  World  War  n  "Hero  Cities"— 
Kiev,  Kursh,  Leningrad,  Minsk,  Moscow 
Sevastopol  and  Volgograd  ( Stalingrad ) —the 
cities  that  could  not  be  taken  (or  were  only 
taken)  after  a  prolonged  seige  that  took  a 
heavy  enemy  toll.  The  Russians  understand 
the  defenslblllty  of  cities.  Deterrence  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  European  Allies 
were  prepared  to  mount  a  stalwart  urban 
NATO  defense,  and  proclaim  with  Churchil- 
llan  defiance,  "We  will  fight  in  the  cities,  we 
win  fight  in  the  streets,  we  will  never  give 
up!" 

An  urban  defense  strategy  would  say  to 
the  Russians  that  however  much  you  might 
covet  Europe's  labor  force,  and  Its  techno- 
logical and  industrial  base,  you  will  never 
capture  it  intact.  It  would  end  the  tempta- 
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tlon  of  a  short,  blitzkrieg  conquest  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

A  stalwart  urban  defense  permits  a  coun- 
ter-attack strategy— also  well  understood  by 
the  Russians.  It  would  put  them  on  notice 
that  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack  on  Western 
Europe  would  not  only  fall,  but  would  In- 
evitably lead  to  a  war  of  liberation  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  too  is 
deterrence. 

There  Is  nothing  provocative  in  such  a 
stance.  The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  would 
still  vigorously  pursue  peaceful  coexistence 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  NATO  would  now 
be  flying  the  Don't  Tread  On  Me  fiag  of  early 
American  history.  This  Is  a  concept  of  de- 
fense and  deterrence  that  would  appeal  to 
the  youth  of  Europe  and  North  America,  who 
expect  their  leaders  to  order  nuclear  war  as 
a  last  (and  not  a  first)  resort. 

Some  argue  that  the  Alliance  is  politically 
too  fragile  to  face  up  to  the  many  problems 
involved  in  structuring  a  credible,  collective 
conventional  capability.  If  they  are  right,  so 
be  It  Something  will  have  been  learned,  and 
the  American,  Canadian  and  European  gov- 
ernments can  plan  accordingly.  But  more 
likely  we  will  learn  that  the  Alliance  has  a 
strength,  a  vitality  and  a  nerve  that  the 
timid  could  never  plumb.  Given  leadership, 
direction  and  challenge,  the  nations  will  re- 
spond with  a  vigor  that  will  command  their 
own  respect,  and  that  of  the  Russians. 

Before  his  election.  President  Jimmy 
Carter  promised  a  high  priority  for  revital- 
izing the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  saying: 

"The  period  that  lies  ahead  can  be  as 
exciting  and  challenging  as  the  period  after 
World  War  Two,  in  which  the  European 
Communities,  NATO,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  and  the  other  great  institutions  of 
our  day  were  fashioned.  The  opportunity  is 
there.  Working  closely  together,  Europe  and 
the  United  States  can  seize  It — for  their  good 
and  that  of  mankind." 

AMERICANS   NOW    SEEK    REASSURANCE   PROM 
EUROPE 

Nuclear  parity  has  brought  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance  full  circle.  The  concept  of 
nuclear  deterrence  without  a  credible  con- 
ventional defense  is  finding  fewer  supporters 
in  the  United  States. 

For  thirty  years.  European  governments 
have  sought  assurances  of  American 
strength,  and  American  will.  And  now  it  Is 
the  Americans  that  are  seeking  assurances 
of  Europe's  collective  strength,  and  Europe's 
collective  will.  The  United  States  provides 
little  more  than  20  percent  of  NATO's  con- 
ventional forces.  Europe  provides  the  other 
80  percent.  No  Allied  nation — not  even  the 
United  States — can  Insure  the  defense  of 
Europe. 

It  Is  this  simple  reality  that  Is  turning 
American  policy  back  towards  the  Alliance's 
early  concepts  of  collective  conventional  de- 
fense, and  collective  military-industrial  co- 
operation. If  the  burdens  and  benefits  of 
Allied  defense  are  equitably  and  collectively 
shared  between  Europe  and  North  America, 
then  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  could  re- 
dress, and  thereafter  maintain  the  conven- 
tional force  balance  In  Europe,  without 
economic  strain. 

For  this  to  be  possible,  the  twelve  armed 
nations  of  Europe  must  organize  their  de- 
fense industrial  base  on  an  efficient  and  com- 
petitive basis.  This  Is  the  thrust  of  the  Euro- 
Group  Defense  Ministers  Report  to  their 
governments  (1975).  the  Tlndemans  Report 
to  the  European  Council  ( 1976) .  the  Klepsch 
Report  to  the  European  Parliament  (1978), 
and  the  Critchley  Report  to  the  Western 
European  Union  (1978).  All  argue  the  need 
for  Europe  to  aggregate  Its  defense  procure- 
ment market  and  organization  on  a  con- 
tinental scale. 
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The  Culver-Nunn  Legislation  (1976)  and 
President  Carter  at  the  London  NATO  Sum- 
mit (1977)  encouraged  European  efforts  to 
establish  a  common  European  development 
and  production  base.  Unfortunately,  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  Independent 
European  Programme  Group  (lEPG) .  estab- 
lished in  1976  as  a  result  of  the  EuroGroup 
Report,  has  been  disappointingly  slow. 

Americans  are  beginning  to  understand 
what  Jean  Monnet  meant  when  he  said: 

"...  the  United  States  has  only  one  re- 
liable H!uropean  ally — E^urope!" 

The  conventional  force  balance  can  never 
be  redressed  until  the  two-pillar  partner- 
ship concept  of  endless  Allied  rhetoric  is 
resurrected,  and  made  to  work.  This  doesn't 
mean  nothing  can  be  done  without  a  united 
Europe.  It  does  mean  that  no  progress  can 
be  made  until  Europe's  defense  procure- 
ment Is  organized  (in  the  words  of  the 
Culver-Nunn  Legislation)  on  "a  united  and 
collective  basis". 

Only  then  can  there  be  a  two-way  street 
in  military  trade  on  an  Inter-continental 
scale.  Only  then  can  the  burdens  Americans 
want  shared  be  balanced  by  the  benefits 
Europeans  want  shared.  Only  then  can  all 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  be  elimi- 
nated. 

THE     NORTH     AMERICAN     DEFENSE     MARKET 

NATO  nations  are  spending  enough  to 
maintain  the  conventional  force  balance, 
once  it  has  been  redressed. 

How  then  does  the  Alliance  overcome  the 
political  Inertia  that  keeps  the  nations  from 
collectively  employing  the  necessary  re- 
sources? The  law  of  Inertia  was  explained  to 
us  in  high  school  in  terms  of  a  freight  car — 
forty  men  were  required  to  get  that  freight 
car  moving:  but  once  moving,  one  man  could 
keep  it  moving.  That's  the  task  facing  the 
Alliance — getting  a  collective  defense-In- 
dustrial effort  moving! 

In  April  1941,  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  met  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park  to  discuss  a  similar 
problem:  how  to  mobilize  the  resources  of 
the  North  American  continent. 

They  decided  that  each  country  would 
produce  and  provide  the  other  with  the  de- 
fense equipment  it  was  best  able  to  make. 
The  weapons  ana  equipment  which  Canada 
produced,  and  sold  to  the  United  States — 
In  turn  provided  Canada  with  the  dollars  It 
needed  to  buy  weapons  and  equipment  from 
the  United  States. 

To  show  they  meant  business.  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  King  estab- 
lished dollar  purchase  goals  to  be  met  by 
each  country.  Each  country,  they  said,  would 
(in  the  twelve  months  following  the  Hyde 
Park  Agreement)  place  orders  with  the  other 
for.between  $200.0  million  and  S300.0  million 
of  military  equipment.  The  purchase  ttu-gets 
may  seem  small  until  we  translate  them 
into  1979  dollars:  between  $1.0  billion  and 
$1.5  billion  in  orders  from  each  other  in 
twelve  months! 

In  the  38  years  since  the  Hyde  Park  Agree- 
ment, there  has  lieen  a  North  American  De- 
fense Market  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  30  years  that  statistics 
have  been  kept,  there  has  been  over  $10.5 
billion  in  military  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Until  recent  years,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  balance  trade  on  either  an 
annual,  or  project  basis.  The  peak  American 
trade  deficit  (1971)  was  $544.3  million.  The 
peak  Canadian  deficit  (1979)  stands  at  more 
than  $565.0  million. 

In  other  words,  twenty  years  have  seen 
$5.0  billion  bought  by  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  and  $5.5  billion  bought  by 
Canada  from  the  United  States. 

No  similar  trading  structure  exists  within 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

A    NEW    NORTH    ATLANTIC   TREATY 

The  fourteen  armed  nations  of  the  Al- 
liance are  spending  $40.7  billion  per  year  on 
conventional  weapons  development  and  pro- 


duction, and  an  even  larger  sum  on  logistic 
support. 

When  one  begins  to  discuss  a  $40-plus  bil- 
lion annual  military  trading  structure  be- 
tween Europe  and  North  America  with  con- 
gressmen, parliamentarians,  indtistrialists 
and  labor  leaders,  words  like  "faith",  "trust" 
and  "confidence"  begin  to  surface.  And  they 
should.  However  instdequate  and  inefficient 
the  national  defense  efforts  of  the  Alliance 
might  be,  nobody  wants  to  discard  the 
knowrn  and  adopt  the  unknown. 

Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOUs) 
won't  provide  the  assurance  people  seek. 
MOUs  have  no  magic  to  stir  public  and  po- 
litical comprehension  and  support.  An  MOU 
can  not  allay  fears  and  suspicions.  The  arma- 
ments cooperation  Issues  are  too  volatile,  too 
politically  charged,  and  the  consequences 
of  mistrust  or  misunderstanding  too  por- 
tentous, to  be  resolved  by  an  instrument 
other  than  a  treaty.  Only  a  treaty  can  define 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  sovereign  states 
to  one  another.  Only  a  treaty  can  bind  the 
national  defense  economies  of  the  Alliance 
together. 

"The  Thirteenth  Anniversary  of  the  first 
treaty  can  best  be  marked  by  beginning 
work  on  a  new  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of 
Technological  Cooperation  and  Trade." 

The  first  Treaty  called  forth  a  collective 
military  force  for  the  defense  of  Europe.  But 
It  was  flawed  because  it  failed  to  call  forth 
a  collective  military-Industrial  effort,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  collective  security 
below  the  nuclear  threshold. 

The  new  treaty  would  generate  a  popu- 
lar and  political  consensus  on  each  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  supporting  renewed  collective 
efforts  within  the  entire  Alliance.  It  would: 

Join  the  enormous  technological  and  In- 
dustrial resources  of  Europe  and  North 
America  in  a  two-pillared  North  Atlantic 
Defense  Market; 

Establish  a  continental  European  defense 
Industrial  base,  and  a  European  defense  pio- 
curement  agency: 

Provide  for  the  equitable  sharing  of  Allied 
defense  burdens  and  benefits  keyed  to  the 
European  and  North  American  pro  rata 
share  of  the  combined  NATO  GNP; 

E^mploy  this  same  GNP  formula  (currently 
56  percent  North  America.  44  percent  Eu- 
rope) to  provide  military  assistance  and 
support  to  the  less  developed  cotintries  of 
the  Alliance — thereby  greatly  strengthen- 
ing the  Southern  Flank; 

Encourage  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  Alliance  to  psu'ticipate  in  the  collective 
effort  as  soon  as  practicable; 

Permit  Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  accede  to  the  treaty  on  the  same  terms  at 
a  later  date. 

The  new  treaty  would  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge laid  down  by  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Policy)  Robert  W.  Komer.  when  he 
told  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  As- 
sociation  (ATA)   Assembly,  that: 

"If  we  pool  our  resources  and  efforts  and 
pull  together,  we  can  generate  credible  and 
capable  coalition  defense  for  the  BOs  at  a 
politically  acceptable  cost. 

"This  is  the  biggest  challenge  confronting 
NATO.  The  real  test  of  NATO  In  the  BOs  will 
be  how  well  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  col- 
laborate with  each  other  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent fields." 

This  "biggest  challenge  confronting 
NATO"  can  better  be  understood  if  one  con- 
trasts the  sum  of  the  Alliance's  fourteen 
national  defense  Investment  efforts,  with 
what  the  Alliance  could  collectively  achieve 
"if  we  pool  our  resources  and  efforts  and  pull 
together." 

Allied  nations  currently  spend  $40.7  bil- 
lion per  year  on  weapons  acquisition.  If 
Europe  was  carrying  its  fair  share  of  Allied 
defense  burdens  (44  percent),  that  sum 
would  be  increased  by  more  than  $10.0  bil- 
lion per  year.  If  Canada  did  likewise,  an- 
other $2.2  billion  would  be  added.  And  If 


all  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  could  be 
eliminated,  more  than  $10.0  billion  of  waste 
would  be  available  each  year  for  weapons 
acquisition. 

A  structured  North  Atlantic  Defense  Mtf- 
ket.  with  burdens  and  benefits  ccdlectively 
sh&red,  would  thus  total  more  than  $60.0 
billion  per  year.  The  fears  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic  of  loss  of  business,  and  loss  of  Jobs, 
would  be  swept  away  (to  use  President  Ken- 
nedy's phrase)  by  "a  rising  tide  that  ralsee 
all  boats". 

The  treaty  virould  estaUlsh  the  rules  that 
would  govern  inter-continental  military 
trade  and  cooperation  tietween  Europe  and 
North  America.  It  would  inspire  "faith", 
"trust"  and  "confidence".  It  would  give  the 
Alliance  a  new  popular  and  political  man- 
date. It  wotild  infuse  the  Alliance  with  a  co- 
hesion, a  vitality,  an  excitement  and  pur- 
pose it  has  not  had  for  years. 

PROVISIONS     OP    NEW    TRKATT    CSTABUSRIlrG     A 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  DEFENSE  MARKET 

Establishing  a  North  Atlantic  Defense  Mar- 
ket would  be  the  largest  peacetime  politico- 
economic  cooperative  effort  ever  undertaken 
by  free  people  in  their  own  defnue.  It  would 
test  whether  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  have  the  political  will,  the  po- 
litical wisdom,  and  the  Institutional  flexlbU- 
ity  to  match  the  military-industrial  disci- 
pline of  the  Soviet-dominated  Warsaw  Pact. 

Building  the  cooperative  structure  (a  two- 
nray  street)  virill  require  a  puMlc  and  politi- 
cal consensus  generated  first,  by  a  Congres- 
sional Resolution  and  then  by  the  Treaty 
binding  all  Alliance  countries. 

The  first  step  would  be  a  Vandenberg- 
styie  Resolution,  passed  this  time  by  both 
Senate  and  House,  stating  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  begin  negotiations  with 
the  Canadian  and  European  Allies  leading  to 
a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  Technological 
Cooperation  and  Trade.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  declared  bipar- 
tisan support  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
would  then  propose  a  transatlantic  bargain 
to  Europe,  to  be  embodied  in  the  treaty.  The 
United  States  would : 

Offer  to  Join  Europe  and  Canada  in  deter- 
mining new  weapons  and  equipment  re- 
quirements for  the  collective  defense  of 
Europe; 

Offer  to  agree  with  Europe  and  Canada  on 
an  efficient  but  equitable  assignment  of  new 
weapons  development  and  production  proj- 
ects, so  that  (over  the  years)  there  will  be  a 
balance  in  prime  contract  dollars  spent  In 
Ehirope  and  in  North  America; 

O.ler  to  open  all  American  subcontracts 
for  agreed  NATO  systems  to  competition  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,  so  that  all  NATO  weapons 
and  equipment  subcontracts  virtll  be  compet- 
itively awarded  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic 
by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year. 

Offer  to  sbare  eqiUtably  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding military  weapons  and  equipment  as- 
sistance to  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  Alliance  until  such  time  as  they  can 
earn  their  own  way  through  military  trade, 
or  through  economic  growth: 

Offer  to  Increase  the  total  American 
defense  budget  by  at  least  4  percent  per 
year  in  real  terms  for  the  next  five  years. 

In  return,  the  United  States  would  ask 
Europe  to  organize  its  defense  procurement 
efforts  "on  a  united  and  collective  basis", 
and  specifically  agree: 

To  establish  an  institution  within  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  (presumably  the 
Independent  European  Programme  Group) 
which  would  permit  the  European  Allies  col- 
lectively to  plan,  finance  and  manage  inter- 
continental, non-duplicattve,  multi-anntial, 
multi-project  defense  research,  development, 
production  and  support  programs  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada; 

To  increase  Europe's  collective  defense 
expendittires  by  at  least  5  percent  per  year 
in  real  terms  for  five  years,  until  Europe's 
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total  defense  expenditures  equal  Its  pro  rata 
share  of  NATO's  combined  GNP,  or  until 
lower  levels  are  mutually  agreed; 

To  share  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States  the  cost  of  military  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  Alliance, 
while  taking  positive  steps  (as  recommended 
by  the  EuroGroup)  to  encourage  the  effective 
participation  of  those  countries  In  military 
production  and  trade; 

To  Join  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada  In  progressively  opening  all  Allied 
defense  subcontracts  to  competition  by  the 
end  of  the  tenth  year; 

To  compensate  fully  for  the  United  States' 
annual  balance  of  payments  deficit  on  mili- 
tary account,  by  either: 

( 1 )  Reimbursed  use  of  American  weapons 
and  test  facilities  which  Europe  lacks; 

(2)  Reimbursed  use  of  American  opera- 
tional and  other  training  facilities,  partic- 
ularly when  such  use  would  result  In  Euro- 
pean defense  budget  economies; 

(3)  Upgrading  Allied  weapon  systems  of 
American  origin  by  modification  to  the  cur- 
rent American  standard  in  Europe,  thus 
increasing  interoperability; 

(4)  Replenishing  war  reserve  deficiencies 
by  purchasing  ammunition  and  other 
expendables  from  the  United  States; 

(6)  Assuming  American  basing  chores  and 
costs  in  Europe; 

(6)  Or.  by  procurement  of  American 
weapons  and  equipment; 

To  agree  to  permit  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  at  a  later  date. 

Other  provisions  of  the  treaty  would  ad- 
dress critical  Inter-Allled  problems.  The 
treaty  would : 

Establish  fixed  minimum  percentages  of 
Allied  defense  budgets  to  be  devoted  annually 
to  investment  and  support  (Including  war 
reserves),  so  that  increased  manpower  costs 
are  not  met  by  reducing  funds  required  for 
modernization  and  readiness; 

Establish  fixed  minimum  percentages  of  Al- 
lied defense  procurement  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated each  year  to  basic  research,  and  "tech- 
nological building  blocks",  to  Insure  both 
the  viability  and  inviolability  of  the  North 
Atlantic  defense  technology  base; 

Require  reliable  statistics  to  be  developed 
and  maintained,  so  that  Allied  policy  differ- 
ences could  be  debated  and  resolved  from  a 
common  data  base; 

Provide  that  no  Allied  government  could 
deny  defense  production  to  another,  except 
In  accordance  with  the  treaty  itself,  or  other 
Inter-Allled  agreements  (thus  substituting 
multilateral  Allied  arms  export  restraints  for 
unilateral  American  restraints) ; 

Require  Allied  governments  to  establish 
security  policies  and  procedures  which  (other 
things  being  equal)  would  facilitate  Allied 
cooperation; 

Provide  that  military  trade  need  not  be 
balanced  at  the  prime  contract  level  on  either 
a  project,  or  annual  basis; 

Establish  a  two-tier  (senior  and  Junior) 
two-campus  (Europe  and  North  America) 
NATO  Industrial  College  where  Allied  gov- 
ernment officials,  military  officers,  defense 
Industry  executives,  and  defense  trade  union 
leaders,  could  together  learn  the  art.  science 
and  lessons  of  efficient  multinational  cood- 
eratlon; 

State  explicitly  that  the  treaty's  imple- 
mentation is  to  be  governed  by  the  golden 
rule— that  each  Allied  government  will  in- 
terpret and  apply  the  treaty's  provisions  as 
It  would  wish  them  Interpreted  and  applied 
to  Its  own  government. 

But  there  would  be  more  to  the  bargain 
than  that.  The  Treaty  would  re-affirm  the 
American  pledge  to  defend  Europe  by  every 
means  at  Its  disposal,  including  Its  battle- 
field, continental  and  Inter-contlnental  nu- 
clear forces,  provided  Europe  agreed  to  Join  In 
building  a  collective,  conventional  capabUlty 


sufficient  to  defend  Europe  against  a  War- 
saw Pact  attack,  without  recourse  to  nuclear 
weapons  except  as  a  last  resort. 

SHORT-,    MID-    AND    LONG-TEXM    COALS 

With  the  bargain  struck,  Europe  and  North 
America  would  follow  the  lead  taken  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  King. 
They  would  establish  goals  to  be  met. 

The  Soviet  Union's  15-year  head-start  in 
the  butld-up  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  conven- 
tional forces  would  not  permit  the  nations 
to  focus  on  new  development  projects  only. 
Short-term  results  must  also  be  sought.  The 
Alliance  must  achieve  the  optimum  inter- 
operability of  current  Inventories.  War  re- 
serve "days  of  supply"  must  be  brought  to 
agreed  uniform  levels.  The  Standardization 
Agreements  (STAN  AGs)  must  be  imple- 
mented. There  must  be  procurements  from 
one  another,  and  a  start  made  on  common 
logistic  support. 

Employment  and  other  political  benefits 
must  begin  to  appear  within  the  terms  of 
Incumbent  Congressmen  and  Parliamen- 
tarians. 

But  long-term  goals  must  also  be  estab- 
lished, so  the  Alliance  never  again  finds  It- 
self fielding  forces  that  can  not  refuel,  rearm, 
repair,  reinforce,  support,  supply  or  even 
communicate  with  one  another. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  work- 
ing with  the  Congress,  would  propose  the 
following  mid-,  short-,  and  long-term  goals. 

SHORT-TERM     GOALS 

Current  Inventories  and  Days  of  Supply: 
Europe  and  North  America  would  each  pledge 
to  spend  $1.0  billion  per  year,  for  the  next 
five  years,  over  and  above  current  defense 
budgets: 

To  achieve  optimum  Interoperability  of 
current  weapons,  equipment  and  communi- 
cations, and 

To  reach  agreed  uniform  war  reserve  "days 
of  supply"  throughout  the  Alliance 

Equipment  Standardization  Agreements 
(ST  AN  AGs)  :  Europe  and  North  America 
would  together  Implement  each  year  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  material  STANAGs  already 
agreed,  and  would  Implement  each  new  ma- 
terial STANAG  within  a  year. 

Within  three  years  of  implementation,  each 
STANAG  item  would  be  procured  by  open, 
competitive  bidding  by  both  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Procurement:  A  three  year  goal  of  $3.0  bil- 
lion of  defense  procurement  orders  from  one 
another;  with  European  production  of  Amer- 
ican systems,  in  case  there  was  a  short-fall 
in  Europe's  ability  to  produce  $3.0  billion  of 
competitive  systems  of  their  own. 

Mro-TERM  AND   LONG-TERM   GOALS 

Research:  A  three  year  goal  for  harmoniz- 
ing all  defense  basic  research. 

Development:  An  initial  three  year  goal  of 
$4.0  billion  of  complementary  development 
projects  underway  on  each  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Logistics:  A  four  year  goal  for  common 
logistic  support  of  all  common  weapons  and 
equipment  now  In  Allied  Inventories. 

Military-Industrial  Interdependence:  By 
successive  development,  procurement  and 
logistic  support  goals,  Europe  and  North 
America  would  (by  the  twelfth  year)  achieve 
complete  military-industrial  interdepend- 
ence within  a  fully-structured  North  Atlantic 
Defense  Market. 

Some  say  these  goals  are  ambitious.  They 
are!  Some  even  say  they  are  too  ambitious. 
They  are  not.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
transatlantic  bargain  Is  agreed  by  all  Alli- 
ance nations;  that  the  treaty  has  been  ne- 
gotiated and  ratified;  that  the  new  coopera- 
tive structures  are  in  place,  and  fully 
manned;  that  the  governments  have  ordered 
full  speed  ahead  on  1  January  1980;  and 
then  reflect  upon  the  fact  that : 

Decision,  development,  production,  deploy- 
ment and  training  lead  times  are  such  that 
we  would  be  Into  the  2l8t  century  before  the 


North  Atlantic  Alliance  could  field  the  same 
collective  conventional  force  capability  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  has  today  I 

DO   WE  DARE  PROCEED  ANY  SLOWER? 

Fortunately,  the  short-term  goals  will  cor- 
rect the  most  glaring  conventional  force  de- 
ficiencies. Interoperable  equipment  modifica- 
tions could  begin  In  the  second  year.  Signifi- 
cant increases  In  war  reserve  stocks  would 
also  begin  In  the  second  year.  By  the  mld- 
80's,  NATO  forces  could  operate  together. 
The  short-term  goals  would  also  generate 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  defense 
Industry  Jobs  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic— 
and  within  the  terms  of  Incumbent  Con- 
gressmen and  Parliamentarians. 

The  political  and  economic  benefits  would 
be  widely  distributed,  thereby  minimizing  (If 
not  completely  eliminating)  transitional  eco- 
nomic and  employment  dislocations.  And  the 
political  cohesion,  the  public  confidence,  and 
the  real  and  measurable  military  results  ob- 
tained In  the  early  years,  would  guarantee 
the  political  commitment  to  see  the  Job 
through. 

But  all  efforts  need  net  come  to  a  halt 
pending  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Quite  the  contrary.  When  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  the  Vandenberg-style  reso- 
lution, the  United  States  could  (on  an  In- 
terim basis)  cease  bilateral  dealings  with  the 
Individual  European  countries,  and  work 
with  Europe  on  a  collective  basis,  presumably 
through  the  Independent  European  Pro- 
gramme Group  (lEPO). 

A  COHERENT  POLICY  OP  COLLECTIVE  DEPENSE,  DE- 
TERRENCE  AND  DETENTE 

The  benefits  of  the  new  treaty  would 
transcend  Its  Initial  emphasis  on  NATO 
military-Industrial   cooperation. 

Within  the  NATO  area  Itself,  Kremlin 
leaders  would  see  that  Europe  and  North 
America,  the  two  richest,  most  technological- 
ly advanced  Industrial  economies  in  the 
world,  had  finally  pooled  their  enormous  re- 
sources for  their  common  defense.  The  abili- 
ty of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  cooper- 
ate In  peacetime  would  unequivocally  signal 
a  will  to  cooperate.  If  necessary.  In  the  event 
of  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack. 

But  basing  the  military-Industrial  coop- 
eration on  total  defense  budgets  (rather 
than  some  Ill-defined  allocation  of  the  costs 
of  the  conventional  defense  of  Europe) — and 
subsequently  adding  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand — would  also  signal  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Industrialized  nations  of  the 
West  to  defend  (and  equitably  share  the 
costs  of  defending)  their  vital  interests 
worldwide.  The  backward  nations  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  could  no  longer  continue  to 
out-produce,  and  out-deploy  the  West. 

In  the  post-Brezhnev  era,  sometime  In  the 
80s,  this  could  be  the  most  effective  deter- 
rent  to   Soviet   military   temptations. 

Critics  of  adequate  American  defense  In 
the  Congress  and  elsewhere,  could  no  long- 
er complain  (as  rightly  they  do  now)  that 
the  United  States  Is  bearing  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  Free  Worlds  defense 
burdens.  Indeed,  they  would  see  that  once 
all  the  Allies  got  the  "freight  car  moving", 
efficiencies  of  scale  would  permit  first  a  level- 
ing, and  then  a  reduction  (In  real  terms), 
of  the  defense  burdens  of  every  Allied  na- 
tion.  Including   the   United  States. 

Nor  could  other  critics  complain  (as  right- 
ly they  do  now)  that  commitments  to  a 
NATO  defense  dimmish  the  security  of  the 
West  outside  the  NATO  area. 

Cooperative  structures,  macro-economic  In 
scale,  and  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  defense  "at  a  politically  ac- 
ceptable cost",  are  bound  to  garner  public 
and  political  support.  This  will  have  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Imagination  and  Idealism  of  our 
youth.  That  In  Itself  is  of  critical  Importance. 
The  least  noticed  weakness  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  Is  of  the  spirit — Its  lack  of 
relevance  to,  and  support  from,  the  youth 
of  Europe  and  North  America. 
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The  cooperative  and  effective  utilization  of 
Allied  defense  resources  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  war  Is  but  a  first  step  towards 
fashioning  a  world  our  youth  will  want  to 
live  In. 

This  new  treaty  might  have  been  called 
one  of  "Military  Cooperation  and  Trade",  it 
Is  not.  and  purposely  so.  If  the  Alliance  can 
develop  the  political  techniques  and  struc- 
tures to  achieve  Economic  Cooperation  In 
Armaments,  then  It  shall  also  have  developed 
the  type  of  European /North  American/Par 
Eastern  political  structures  which  can  be 
adapted  to  economic  cooperation  In  almost 
every  area  of  civil  technology;  energy,  nu- 
clear safety,  nuclear  waste  management  or 
disposal,  environmental  control,  housing, 
materials,  transportation,  food  production, 
space,  etc. 

Civil  technological  cooperation  would  not 
be  exclusive.  In  time  It  would  be  extended 
to  all  other  OECD  countries.  OPEC  partici- 
pation would  also  be  sought.  And,  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Marshall  Plan  offer  which  Stalin 
rejected,  civil  technological  cooperation 
should  also  be  available  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  Soviet  Union  badly  needs  western  civil 
technology.  They  can  acquire  It  (as  at  pres- 
ent) by  hard  currency  purchases,  or  by  Al- 
lied credits.  But  as  long  as  Allied  economic 
assistance  is  available  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  this  fashion,  there  Is  no  need  for  them 
to  divert  resources  from  defense. 

We  are  thus  fueling  a  dynamic  disequilib- 
rium that  may  one  day  destroy  this  planet. 

But  the  West  could  use  Its  collective  tech- 
nological and  Industrial  wealth  to  Induce  the 
Soviet  Union  to  make  detente  a  fearless  real- 
ity. How? 

By  withholding  technological  cooperation 
with  the  East  (whether  for  credits  or  for 
cash)  as  long  as  the  Soviet  military  buildup 
continues; 

By  offering  civil  technological  cooperation 
between  East  and  West  as  soon  as  the  Warsaw 
Pact  was  prepared  to  reduce  Its  forces  to  a 
non-threatening  threshold,  so  that  both 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  could  divert 
resources  from  military  to  civil  technological 
Investment. 

The  West  would  thus  be  using  its  vast  tech- 
nological and  industrial  resources  not  only 
for  its  own  defenoo,  but  also  to  build  a  se- 
cure bridge  between  East  and  West.  We  would, 
for  the  first  time,  be  pursuing  a  coherent 
and  mutually  reinforcing  policy  of  collective 
defense,  deterrence  and  detente. # 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  COM- 
MENCING ACTIONS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
CERTAIN  INDIANS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2222,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  2222)  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual Indian  whose  land  is  held  In  trust 
or  restricted  status. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  In(iian  Affairs  with 
an  amendment.  On  page  2,  line  2,  strike 
"30"  and  insert  "31"  so  as  to  make  the 
biUread: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  third 
proviso  in  section  241S(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "after 
April  1.  1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"after  December  31.  1984". 

(b)  The  proviso  In  section  2415(b)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "on  or  before  April  I,  1980"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1984". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  S.  2222 
is  a  bill  to  extend  to  December  31.  1984. 
the  time  in  which  the  United  States  may 
bring  a  claim  for  damages  on  behalf  of 
Indian  tribes  or  individuals. 

On  December  17.  1979.  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held 
oversight  hearings  on  the  progress  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Justice  in  identifying  and  processing 
claims  of  Indians  and  Indian  tribes 
which  might  be  affected  by  the  Federal 
Statute  of  Limitations  (28  U.S.C.  2415). 
The  testimony  received  at  that  hearing 
demonstrates  a  strong  and  immediate 
need  for  an  amendment  of  this  statute 
to  extend  the  time  limits. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
committee  represent  a  cross  section  of 
persons  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
legislation :  Administration  witnesses 
from  Interior  and  Justice;  field  and  re- 
gional solicitors  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  Indian  and  non-Indian 
groups  who  had  participated  in  the  In- 
terior Department  research  efforts;  tri- 
bal representatives  whose  interests  would 
be  adversely  affected  if  the  statute  is  not 
extended;  and  non- Indian  witnesses 
who  believe  their  interests  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  the  statute  is  extended. 

The  testimony  shows  that  aside  from 
planning,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior did  not  begin  a  concerted  effort  at 
claim  identification  and  processing  un- 
til early  in  1979.  when  funds  for  this 
project  first  reached  Interior  and  a 
Fresidentially  imposed  hiring  freeze  on 
all  agencies  was  lifted.  In  January  of 
1979,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
testified  that  it  was  aware  of  approxi- 
mately 700  outstanding  cases.  Through 
the  research  efforts  conducted  in  1979 
by  independent  contractors,  this  figure 
jumped  to  approximately  9.500  claims. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  1979.  the 
Department  was  able  to  dispose  of  ap- 
proximately 2.700  claims  either  by  re- 
jection for  lack  of  merit  or  by  successful 
resolution  without  litigation. 

The  number  and  nature  of  these 
claims  varies  greatly  from  one  area  of 
the  country  to  another.  In  the  North 
Central  States,  California,  and,  to  a  less- 
er extent,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  large 
numbers  of  "forced  fee"  cases  have  been 
identified.  These  involve  individually 
owned  trust  allotments  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  issued  fee  pat- 
ents to  the  land  without  the  consent  or 
approval  of  the  Indian  owner,  thus  sub- 
jecting the  property  to  State  and  local 
taxation,  exposing  the  property  to  debt 
foreclosures,  or  freeing  it  for  sale  without 
requirement  of  secretarial  consent.  Many 
other  claims  arise  from  trespass  over  In- 
dian-owned property  by  utility  com- 
panies or  State  or  local  governments.  In 


Arizona  and  California  there  are  claims 
for  improper  pumping  or  diversion  of 
water.  In  many  areas  of  the  country 
there  are  significant  claims  for  unlawful 
extraction  of  mineral  resources.  In  New 
Mexico  the  claims  of  the  pueblos  cannot 
even  be  identified  until  new  and  exten- 
sive surveys  are  completed. 

In  some  of  these  areas  there  has  been 
movement  toward  negotiated  resoluticm 
of  claims.  In  other  subect  areas  the  re- 
cent identification  of  claims  has  not  al- 
lowed adequate  opportunity  to  even 
formulate  concepts  for  settlement  dis- 
cussions. 

In  Arizona  and  Utah  there  has  been 
forward  movement  toward  negotiated 
settlement  of  water  claims.  In  the  last 
Congress  the  water  claims  of  the  Ak  Chin 
Indian  community  were  settled  and  the 
select  committee  now  has  before  it  settle- 
ment legislation  involving  the  San  Luis 
Rey  Water  District  in  California.  In 
Miimesota.  a  1977  opinion  of  the  State 
supreme  court  opened  up  possibilities  of 
individual  Indian  claims  on  large  num- 
bers of  allotments,  title  to  which  may 
have  been  unlawfully  acquired.  A  large 
number  of  these  claims  arise  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation.  It  appears 
there  are  possibilities  for  negotiated 
settlement  of  these  claims  but  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  to  commence 
settlement  discussions. 

As  previously  noted,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  presently  has  before  it  some 
9.768  claims.  Witnesses  for  both  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Justice  stated 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  complete 
work  on  the  pre-1966  Indian  claims  with- 
in the  time  allowed  by  the  present  stat- 
ute of  limitations,  lliis  testimony  was 
supported  by  many  additional  witnesses. 
Failure  to  extend  the  time  limits  now 
provided  will,  unnecessarily,  bar  many 
meritorious  claims  of  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals:  it  will  cause  the  filing  of  a 
multitude  of  lawsuits  which  might  be  re- 
jected if  adequate  time  is  allowed  for  ad- 
ministrative review  on  the  merits;  and  it 
will  deprive  the  United  States  of  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  negotiate  settle- 
ments outside  of  court.  The  mass  filing 
of  these  cases  will  also  cause  unneces- 
sary financial  burdens  on  private  indi- 
viduals and  local  governments  which 
may  be  named  as  defendants,  and  will 
additionally  tax  the  resources  of  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Justice,  U.a 
attorneys'  offices,  and  courts. 

S.  2222  will  extend  the  time  limits  for 
filing  Indian  claims  to  December  31. 
1984.  I  believe  the  interests  of  sdl  con- 
cerned would  be  best  served  by  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  additional 
time  provided  by  this  bill  should  enable 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Interior 
sufficient  time  to  determine  those  claims 
which  have  merit,  and  initiate  settlement 
negotiations  or  litigation.  It  will  also 
provide  Congress  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider legislative  solutions  which  are  fair 
and  just  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
this  bill  addresses  a  concern  that  ex- 
tends throughout  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  Unless  we  want  mass  injustices 
to  result  by  not  extending  the  statute  of 
limitations,  or,  on  the  other  hand.  If  we 
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do  not  want  to  clog  the  courts  with  a  lot 
of  iinnecessary  proceedings,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  enact  this  bill.  I  believe  it 
is  a  fair  and  just  bill,  and  the  testimony 
we  have  received  on  the  bill  at  our  public 
hearings  demonstrates  that  it  is  vitally 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  on  his  time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  2222. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  before  us  to- 
day is  to  once  again  extend  the  statute 
of  limitations  due  to  expire  on  April  1, 
1980,  for  certain  contract  and  tort  claims 
for  money  damages  brought  by  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  Indian  tribes, 
bands,  or  individual  Indians  where  land 
is  held  in  trust  or  restricted  status. 

Prior  to  1966,  there  was  no  statute  of 
limitations  imposed  on  contract  or  tort 
claims  brought  by  the  United  States  al- 
though there  was  a  time  limitation  for 
actions  brought  by  private  individuals. 
Intent  on  remedying  this  inequity  and 
preventing  the  presentation  of  stale 
claims  by  the  Government,  Congress  en- 
acted a  6-year-and-90-day  limitation  in 
which  the  Government  could  bring  ac- 
tions in  behalf  of  Indians  based  upon 
contract  or  tort  claims.  The  original 
statute  of  limitations  would  have  expired 
on  July  18,  1972.  However,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  SoliciU)r's  Of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  Interior  in- 
dicated that  they  were  not  able  to  per- 
form the  necessary  work  to  identify  and 
process  all  potential  claims:  and  Con- 
gress once  again  extended  the  statute, 
this  time  for  an  additional  5  years,  to 
July  18.  1977.  with  assurances  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  that  this  was  an 
adequate  amount  of  time  to  complete 
their  work.  As  the  July  deadline  ap- 
proached, the  Department  of  Interior 
once  again  indicated  that  a  further  ex- 
tension was  necessary. 

I  was  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  that  time,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  As  I 
recall,  the  Justice  Department  asked  for 
an  extension  of  some  10  years.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  recommended  in  its  bill 
an  extension  of  5  years;  and  when  it 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  voted  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. 

Then,  during  a  conference  with  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  we  agreed  to  a 
2 1/2 -year  extension  until  April  1  of  this 
year;  but  it  was  made  absolutely  clear 
by  all  parties  concerned,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Udall,  that  this  was  the 
final  extension. 

Now,  as  we  near  the  end  of  this  exten- 
sion, this  2>/2-year  period,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  once  again  tells  us 
that  a  further  extension  is  necessary. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  had 
almost  14  years  to  process  and  dispose 
of  these  claims;  and  after  each  exten- 
sion, they  have  given  assurances  that 
they  could  complete  the  work  in  the  time 
allotted.  Yet,  rather  than  reducing  the 
number  of  outstanding  claims  to  be  proc- 
essed, the  potential  claims  keep  increas- 
ing at  a  dramatic  rate.  In  1977,  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
indicated  that  unprocessed  cases  could 


exceed  1,500.  In  December  1979,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  indi- 
cated that  the  Bureau  has  in  excess  of 
9,500  claims  before  it.  The  more  times  an 
extension  is  approved,  the  more  cases 
seem  to  surface. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  oppose  this  measure. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  a  major  claim  that  is  pending  before 
the  courts  in  the  State  of  Maine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  received  word  today 
that  the  attorney  general  in  my  State 
would  like  to  see  an  extension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  order  to  allow 
the  parties  to  continue  to  try  to  work 
out  a  settlement,  without  forcing  court 
litigation,  which  would  have  a  very  severe 
economic  impact  upon  the  State  of 
Maine. 

However,  in  good  conscience,  I  must  say 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the 
one  who  fashioned  the  amendment  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  limited 
the  original  extension,  in  July  of  1977,  to 
2  years,  and  had  agreed  to  a  compromise 
of  2'/2  years,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  the  last  and  final  extension,  even 
though  it  is  in  my  State's  best  interests 
to  extend  the  statute,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  feel  compelled  to  vote  against 
this  extension  and  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  need  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Until  the  committee  amendment 
has  been  disposed  of,  floor  amendments 
are  not  in  order.  One  committee  amend- 
ment is  outstanding. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  one  committee  amendment  that  is 
technical  in  nature,  to  make  the  dates 
conforming.  I  ask  that  it  be  reported  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  "SO"  and  Insert 
•■31". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  just  make  the  dates 
conform.  December  31  is  the  correct  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    984 

(Purpose:  to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  certain  claims  of 
Indians) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
my  request.  I  call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  984: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  those  Indian  claims  Identi- 
fied, on  or  before  December  31,  1981,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  an  Indian  claim 
or  potential  claim  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  In  accordance  with  this  section. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  today  is  a  request 
for  a  third  extension  to  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  Indian  claims.  This  time 
limitation  applies  to  the  filing  of  certain 
contract  and  tort  claims  by  the  United 
States  on  the  behalf  of  American  Indian 
citizens. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  it  was  stated  that 
due  to  belated  funding  and  personnel 
problems,  over  9,000  claims  remain  to  be 
processed.  The  problem  is  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  do  not  have  time  to 
process  the  remaining  claims  and  file  the 
meritorious  actions  by  April  1.  1980.  The 
committee  bill  provides  an  extension  of 
the  filing  of  actions  to  December  31, 
1984. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  a 
time  limitation  of  December  31,  1981,  be 
set  for  the  identification  of  claims.  This 
gives  ample  time  for  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  complete  the  field  studies 
necessary  for  identification  of  claims. 
The  amendment  states  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  would  file  a  listing  of 
those  identified  claims  with  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  by  that 
date.  The  listing  of  the  identified  claims 
would  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter by  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

If  Congress  sets  the  date  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981,  as  the  limitation  for  the 
Identification  of  claims,  an  orderly  inves- 
tigation and  processing  of  these  claims 
could  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  filing  of  the  meritorious  actions 
would  be  completed  by  the  limitation 
date  of  the  committee  bill,  December  31, 
1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the  for- 
mer Interior  Committee,  back  In  1972, 
when  the  extension  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  came  before  that  committee 
for  renewal.  I  recall  vividly  interrogat- 
ing witnesses  as  to  whether  or  not,  if 
we  gave  this  5-year  extension,  they  would 
be  able  to  complete  their  work. 

Those  5  years  have  gone  by.  and  now 
another  2y2  years  are  about  to  go  by, 
and  still,  according  to  the  evidence,  the 
Commission  has  some  9,000  claims  re- 
maining to  be  processed. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
begin,  in  an  orderly  way,  the  phasing  out 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  matter  how  much  time  we 
give  them,  when  that  date  runs  out,  they 
will  come  in  here  and  say,  "We  still  have 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  claims  re- 
maining," and  they  will  tell  us  that  it  is 
too  abrupt  to  cut  off  the  existence  of  the 
Commission.  They  will  make  out  a  case 
that  we  have  to  give  them  another  2  or 
5  years,  and  this  can  go  on  Indefinitely. 

With  this  amendment,  we  are  trying 
to  put  a  termination  on  the  time  for  the 
filing  and  identification  of  new  claims. 
Thereby,  once  no  more  new  claims  are 
being  filed,  the  Commission  will  be  able 
to  process  the  claims  that  have  been 
identified.  When  the  time  extension  runs 
out,  their  work  will  have  been  completed, 
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and  they  cannot  say  that  they  still  have 
a  big  backlog  of  claims  on  file. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  manager  and  the 
assistant  manager  of  the  bill  can  see  the 
merit  in  the  amendment  and  will  accept 
it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
majority  side,  we  accept  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  fair  amendment. 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  bill  before  us  does  not  deal  with  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission itself  has  been  terminated,  and 
those  cases  that  were  before  the  Com- 
mission have  been  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims.  This  is  a  different  nuit- 
ter  we  are  addressing  here. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  couple  of  questions  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  point  to  page  21  of  the  report  in 
connection  with  the  hearings  held  before 
our  committee,  in  which  I  raised  a  ques- 
tion to  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr. 
Nltzshke. 

I  asked  him.  in  essence,  what  the  time 
frame  was  in  which  these  cases  had  been 
coming  to  the  oflBce  and  how  old  they 
were,  how  new.  I  told  him  that  what  I 
was  concerned  about  was  that  as  each 
day  goes  by,  more  and  more  cases  come 
in,  and  whether  or  not  we  have  a  sort  of 
weaving  of  the  rug  and  unweaving  dur- 
ing the  evening — that  we  would  have 
more  cases  at  the  end  of  that  2V2-year 
period  than  we  had  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Nltzshke  said : 

Answering  your  last  question  first,  cases 
come  In  on  a  dally  basts.  We  are  still  receiv- 
ing new  cases  every  day  and  we  anticipate  we 
win  continue — 

That  Is  to  receive  new  cases — 
As  long  as  the  program  lasts  or  at  least 
until  AprU  1st. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  redses 
a  valid  point,  and  it  seems  to  me  what  he 
is  trying  to  achieve  are,  in  effect,  two 
statutes  of  limitations,  namely,  one  for 
the  filing  of  a  claim  with  the  Commission 
itself  or  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Justice  Department  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  another  for  the 
expiration  of  the  statute  itself. 

I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  this 
particular  approach. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he  is 
trying  to  achieve,  but  I  do  raise  a  ques- 
tion. Now  I  am  not  sure  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  dual  strjidard  to 
have  an  extension  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  a  2-year  period  and  yet  within 
that  extension  of  the  statute  Itself  to 
have  a  cutoff  of  the  1-year  period  so 
that,  unless  one  files  his  claim  within 
1  year,  he  would  not  qualify  to  have  it 
come  under  the  statute  of  a  2-year 
extension. 

As  to  whether  that  violates  any  con- 
cepts of  due  process  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  But  having  raised  that  as  a 
caveat  I  will  say  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not respond  authoritatively  to  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  has  raised  regarding 
the  constitutionality  of  this  approach. 


We  have  tried  to  draw  this  in  a  way 
that  we  feel  would  meet  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  and  if  for  some  rea- 
son it  does  not  the  matter  could  later  be 
challenged. 

I  hope  that  the  manager  and  floor 
manager  will  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that,  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed  and  we  do  not  extend  the  statute 
of  limitations,  it  will  not  prevent  actions 
in  Federal  courts  by  individual  Indians 
or  Indian  tribes  on  claims  that  they 
have.  The  suits  would  be  likely  to  be  filed 
anyway  by  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes. 

What  the  bill  will  allow,  if  we  pass  it, 
permitting  the  extension  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  will  give  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  opportimity  to  identify  the 
claims,  to  assist  in  identifying  claims, 
to  eliminate  many  of  them,  and  hope- 
fully to  be  able  to  negotiate  out  a  settle- 
ment on  remaining  claims  without  going 
to  court. 

We  think  that  Is  meritorious  and  we 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  In  fulfilling  Its  trust  re- 
sponsibiUty,  continue  to  assist  Individual 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  on  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  they  have  legitimate 
claims. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  meritorious.  I  think  It 
Is  needed,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  agrees 
with  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  S.  2222,  which 
I  am  cosponsorlng.  The  Bellmon  amend- 
ment, which  sets  a  relatively  short  dead- 
line for  the  formal  identification  of  new 
claims,  is  not  an  unreasonable  addition. 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  set  an  outer 
limit  on  the  time  within  which  claims 
can  be  Identified. 

However,  many  of  the  smaller  tribes 
and  bands,  particularly  including  those 
in  California,  who  lack  the  administra- 
tive staff  and  legal  and  investigative  re- 
sources to  identify  all  those  potential 
claims  which  they  may  be  entitled  to  file, 
may  have  a  problem  with  this  deadline. 
These  tribes  and  bands  are  dependent  for 
BIA  assistance  in  identifying  these 
claims,  and  the  BIA  has  been  notoriously 
slow  in  providing  that  assistance. 

The  California  Indian  Legal  Services 
program,  which  has  been  furnishing  legal 
aid  to  these  Indian  groups,  provided 
testimony  which  listed  an  estimated 
1.700  potential  claims  in  Round  Valley 
alone,  as  a  result  of  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  BIA  records  for  that  area. 

While  I  believe  that  an  end  to  this 
process  should  be  achieved,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  people  with  just  claims  should 
be  denied  justice  arbitrarily,  by  virtue  of 
a  deadline  adopted  by  the  government 


when  that  same  government's  inaction 
has  kept  these  injustices  from  coming  to 
light  all  these  years. 

While  I  support  this  legislation,  with 
such  agreement  as  can  be  reached  over 
the  Bellmon  amendment,  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  caveat  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  consider  further  extension  of  these 
deadlines  before  they  expire,  if  all  poten- 
tial claims  have  not  by  that  time  been 
formally  identified  as  a  result  of  either 
government  action  or  inaction.  Of 
course,  I  believe  the  potential  claimants 
should  be  required  to  exercise  due  dili- 
gence in  the  prosecution  of  these  claims. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  California  Indian  Legal 
Services  on  December  16,  1979,  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  which  describes  my  concerns  in 
detail,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemkmt   bt    Califobnia   Indian    Ixgai. 

Services 

intkodttcrort  proviso 

At  the  outset  please  note  that  California 
Indian  Legal  Services  (hereinafter  OILS), 
was  Informed  at  the  very  last  moment  of 
the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
cussion of  2415  concerns  herein  Is  merely  a 
general  descriptive  overview  of  our  concern. 
Therefore  we  request  that  we  be  allowed  to 
reserve  the  right  to  provide  the  committee 
with  a  more  detailed  supplementation  of  the 
matter  herein  presented. 

Background  re:  Why  CILS  became  in- 
volved In  assisting  the  Biireau  of  Indl&n 
Affairs  In  the  Investigation  of  2415  claims  In 
California. 

In  late  June  of  1979  CILS  discovered  that 
only  ten  (10)  2415  claims  had  been  Identi- 
fied by  the  Sacramento  Area  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  potential  prose- 
cution. (See  Exhibit  A  attached  hereto  ob- 
tained from  the  Solicitor's  I>epartment. 
Washington  D.C.  documenting  claims  Iden- 
tified throughout  the  state.)  The  notion  that 
only  ten  claims  were  Identified  was  Incom- 
prehensible to  us  given  the  following  fac- 
tors: (1)  first  band  Input  of  multiple  3415 
related  concerns  obtained  from  communica- 
tions with  various  allottees  and  tribal  repre- 
sentatives; (2)  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
than  100  Indian  tribes  In  California  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  amount  of  land;  (3)  the 
nature  of  the  manner  In  which  trust  land 
was  acquired  In  California  I.e.,  by  various 
executive  orders  In  other  than  a  unitary 
-fashion;  (4)  the  lack  of  coherent  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  by  the  BIA  over  Indian 
land  and  In  some  Instances  overlapping 
Jurlsdlctlcm. 

CILS'  concern  with  the  small  number  of 
claims  Identified  In  California  was  further 
reenforced  upon  being  Informed  In  mid- 
June  of  an  August  1,  1979,  administratively 
Imposed,  cut-off  date  for  the  submission  of 
2415  claims.  (See  Exhibit  B.  p.  2  attached 
hereto  I.e.  memo  of  February  1.  1979  from 
the  Acting  Dlreptor  of  Trust  ResponslbU- 
Itles).  Since  by  Its  term,  the  statute  allows 
for  the  filing  of  claims  up  and  until  April 
1 .  1980.  CILS  was  concerned  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Indian  community, 
not  on  notice  of  the  administrative  cut- 
off date,  would  have  their  claims  go  un- 
addressed. 

mSTORT   or  CILS'  UNDEXTAKINO  to  ASSIST  TBS 
BIA   IN    241S   CLAIMS  mENTIVTCATION 

Between  July  9.  1979  and  July  20.  1979.  on 
Its  own  Initiative,  undertook  to  negotiate  a 
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contract  with  the  Sacramento  Area  ofBce  of 
the  BIA  to  afislst  In  the  2415  claims  Identifi- 
cation process.  Although  CILS  signed  oS  on 
the  contract  by  July  26.  1979.  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  project  was  not  triggered  until 
after  August  6,  1979.  the  date  on  which  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  finally  entered  Its 
signature  to  the  agreement. 

By  the  term  of  the  contract  CILS  was  al- 
lowed beyond  the  August  1.  1979.  adminis- 
tratively Imposed  cut-off  date  to  identify 
and  submit  2415  claims.  During  this  period 
CILS  researchers  were  reportedly  to  be  given 
the  same  access  to  Bureau  files  as  BIA  em- 
ployees. Under  each  understanding.  CHS 
agreed  to  attempt  to  search  through  the  in- 
dividual allotment  files  and  tribal  land  files 
in  the  state  to  look  for  evidence  In  those 
files  supporting  further  2415  claims.  More- 
over, during  Its  negotiating  with  the  Bureau. 
CILS  was  also  asked  to  assess  the  extent  of 
the  forced  fee  patent  problem  throughout 
the  state.  (Even  though,  as  of  the  time  of 
the  contract,  neither  the  Solicitor's  office  nor 
the  Justice  Department  did  know  how  they 
were  going  to  resolve  the  prosecution  of 
forced  fee  claims).  Brlefiy.  forced  fees  are 
Issuance  of  a  fee  patent  prior  to  expiration 
of  the  trust  period  without  application  and 
valid  competency  determinations. 

As  per  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with 
the  BIA,  CILS  fielded  a  team  of  24  research- 
ers and  two  attorney  coordinators,  and  desig- 
nated from  our  own  staff  a  2415  coordinator 
In  each  of  the  CILS  offices  throughout  the 
state.  However,  since  the  contract  was  not 
fully  executed  until  August  6,  1979  CILS  was 
unable  to  have  our  researchers  selected, 
trained  and  In  the  field  until  the  latter  part 
of  August.  Researchers  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  were  selected  and  trained  by  Au- 
gust 20  and  21st.  Researchers  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  were  selected  and  trained  by 
August  28tfa.  In  a  month  and  a  half  CILS 
was  able  to  present  the  Bureau  with  approx- 
imately 700  potential  claims.  Olven  the  short 
time  of  our  contract,  thorough  documenta- 
tion could  not  be  provided.  Problems  in  sup- 
portive documentation  did  not  rest  solely 
upon  the  lack  of  time,  but  also  were  encoun- 
tered due  to  the  total  lack  of  any  coherent 
system  of  file  keeping  within  the  Bureau. 

At  the  time  of  negotiating  the  contract 
CILS  was  informed  that  a  "uniform"  and 
comprehensive  file  system  existed  in  the 
state  pertaining  to  Indian  land  matters. 
Such  a  statement  was  misleading  at  best.  A 
given  allotment  file  can.  and  often  did,  have 
information  in  five  different  states,  D.C.  and 
nine  different  physical  plants.  Pee  patents 
are  kept  in  Suitland.  Maryland.  Trust 
patents  are  kept  In  Portland.  Oregon.  Con- 
veyances made  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation are  stored  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
Individual  allotment  files  are  partially 
stored  in  D.C.  and  partially  stored  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  California  storage  locations  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  San  Bruno, 
Laguna  Nigule.  Palm  Springs,  Sacramento 
and  Hoopa.  In  further  regard  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  data  contained  within  the 
Bureau  file  in  California,  note  should  be 
taken  of  certain  very  alarming  statements 
made  by  BIA  employees  to  CILS  2416  re- 
searchers. Specifically,  various  of  our  re- 
searchers were  Informed  that  five  years  ago 
allotment  files  In  California  were  selectively 
purged  of  information.  Thus  it  Is  hard  to 
teU  whether  salient  data  can  be  obtained 
from  these  files  without  extensive  research 
and  Investigation  in  the  field  among  the 
tribes  and  allottees  concerned.  Needless  to 
say.  there  was  no  time  to  attempt  this  neces- 
sary task  within  the  confines  of  CILS'  con- 
tract with  the  BIA. 

CII£  did  seek  out  potential  claims  not 
Identified  in  the  BIA  file  search.  By  the 
terms  of  our  agreement  with  the  Bureau  we 
undertook  to  solicit  and  generate  claims  via 


a  multl  phased  advertising  campaign.  By 
the  latter  part  of  August  CILS  bulk  mailed 
34.000  newspaper/flyers  describing  2415 
claims  and  highlighting  the  cut  off  date  to 
all  Indian  organizations,  reservations  and 
rancherias  throughout  the  state.  These 
newspapers  contained  claim  form.  Inserts  to 
which  could  be  filled  out  and  returned  to 
CILS  offices  for  research  and  submission  to 
the  Bureau.  The  newspaper  mailing  was 
followed  by  a  second  mailing  in  the  first 
week  of  September  of  a  poster  highlighting 
the  2415  information  already  conveyed.  By 
September  1.  1979  CILS  also  distributed  a 
30  and  60  second  public  service  spot  to  all 
60  TV  stations  in  the  state,  highlighting  the 
October  1  deadline  for  2415  claim  submission 
in  California  and  the  availability  of  CILS 
officers  throughout  the  state  for  aiding  In 
claim  filing.  This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  prior 
BIA  efforts.  By  September  6,  1979  CILS  also 
issued  both  a  25  and  30  second  public  serv- 
ice spot  to  all  radio  stations  in  the  state. 

Prior  advertising  of  the  2415  claims  proc- 
ess in  California  had  been  misleading  i.e.  it 
led  people  to  believe  they  had  up  and  until 
April  1.  1980  to  submit  claims.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  we  may  have  attempted  to  get 
the  word  out  concerning  the  October  1 
administratively  imposed  cut  off  date,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that,  given  the  brevity 
of  our  involvement  under  the  Bureau  con- 
tract, the  Indian  community  in  California 
was  only  given  a  month  to  digest  and  re- 
spond to  the  advertisement. 

As  to  be  expected  with  such  a  short  im- 
pact period  for  these  media  efforts,  many 
claims  are  still  coming  into  CILS  offices 
throxighout  the  state,  and  given  the  admin- 
istratively Imposed  cut  off  date  these  claims 
may  not  be  processed  as  a  matter  of  policy 
by  the  Interior,  or  If  not  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, as  a  matter  of  reality  in  light  of  time 
constraints  and  insufficient  personnel. 

In  its  short  term  contract  with  the  Bu- 
reau. CILS  feels  that  It  only  touched  the  ice- 
berg of  potential  2415  claims  In  California. 
And  in  light  of  the  situation,  we  can't  be 
sure  which  part  we  touched.  No  one  from 
Interior  or  Justice  knows.  They  can't  know. 
We  do  at  least  know  that  there  are  many 
allotment  and  tribal  land  files  which  we 
never  even  got  to  in  our  research  process. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  way  that  the  Bureau 
had  the  time  to  Intelligently  research  and 
analyze  the  implications  of  the  claims  sub- 
mitted. 

CILS  has  been  informed  that  of  the  700 
potential  claims  it  identified,  as  little  as 
50  or  maybe  even  10  may  be  referred  for  liti- 
gation by  Interior  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  fewer  still  may  pass  Justice's 
screen.  Based  on  letters  CILS  has  seen,  sent 
from  the  Bureau,  many  of  these  claims  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dismissed  from  considera- 
tion on  grounds  that  further  documentation 
was  necessary.  We  have  also  found  that  this 
was  the  plight  of  several  claims  identified 
prior  to  the  1977  extension.  However,  if  fur- 
ther time  could  be  spent,  and  resources 
made  available,  we  believe  that  many  of  the 
claims  submitted  to  the  Bureau  can  be  thor- 
oughly documented  and  proved. 

CILS  has  been  given  no  feedback  on  the 
criteria  applied  by  the  local  Bureau  or  solici- 
tors' office  regarding  how  they  determine  to 
reject  or  pursue  a  claim.  Olven  the  short 
time  period  the  Sacramento  solicitor's  office 
has  had  to  review  and  assimilate  the  claims 
we  presented,  we  have  no  assurances  that 
arbitrary  and  capricious  standards  of  review 
are  not  being  applied. 

To  the  contrary,  we  have  specific  reason  to 
believe,  based  on  our  involvement  in  the 
contract,  that  Bureau  decision  making  had 
to  be  cursory  and  non-systematic. 

Prom  the  inception  of  its  Involvement  on 
the  2415  claims  project  with  the  Bureau. 
CILS  noted  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  system 
in   the   Bureau   office   concerning   the   2416 


process.  No  rational  systematic  approach 
seem  to  have  ever  been  developed  by  the 
Bureau  or  Solicitor's  office  in  California.  To 
adequately  and  rationally  address  2416 
problems  in  the  State  of  California.  CILS 
urges  the  committee  to  extend  the  statute 
for  a  three  year  period,  and  that  as  a  part 
of  this  extension  sufficient  resources  and  per- 
sonnel be  made  available  to  process  the 
claims. 

To  provide  for  the  active  pursuit  of  2415 
claims  we  believe  that  an  independent  team 
of  special  prosecutors  should  be  appointed 
to  address  further  investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  2415  claims;  particularly,  where,  as 
in  many  cases,  the  issue  of  a  third  party  lia- 
bility also  includes  the  government.  (Such 
as  in  under-appraisals  of  timber  sales  and 
forced  fee  patents  situations). 

During  our  participation  in  the  2415  con- 
tract we  heard  direct  statements  from  BIA 
and  Solicitor's  office  personnel  to  the  effect 
that  claims  involving  any  potential  govern- 
ment liability  would  be  rejected. 

Dated:   December  16.  1979. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Senator  Gravel  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  of  Senator  Oravel 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  this 
measure  before  us.  Because  of  the  sheer  num- 
bers of  claims  before  It,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  not  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  April  1.  1980  deadline  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress for  bringing  actions  for  damages  In 
behalf  of  Native  American  groups  arising 
from  claims  dating  prior  to  1966.  This  leg- 
islation does  not  pass  Judgment  on  these 
claims  but  merely  increases  the  time  frame 
until  December  31.  1984  in  which  the  De- 
partment can  bring  action  on  the  thousands 
of  pending  claims. 

Like  other  states,  Alaska  has  several  Native 
groups  whose  land  was  held  in  trust  or  in 
some  restricted  status  prior  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  Several  claims 
are  now  pending  before  the  Department  of 
Alaskan  Native  groups,  including  the  people 
of  Admiralty  Island.  Thus,  I  think  It  is  only 
fair  that  such  claims  arising  prior  to  1966 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be  considered 
by  the  Department  and  possibly  pursued  in 
court  based  on  their  merits. 

I  thank  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill  for 
"this  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  Important 
matter  and  for  their  diligence  In  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  in  a  most  expeditious 
manner.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote 
favorably  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
final  comment  to  make. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  said.  This  will  not  prevent 
actions  from  being  filed  by  individual 
tribes  or  individual  Indians,  but  it  will  in 
fact,  if  the  statute  is  not  extended,  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  continuing 
to  either  process  or  investigate  these 
particular  claims.  I  think  what  it  does 
is  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  issues. 
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If  we  say  we  wiU  extend  it  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  and  then  this  is  the 
last  time,  we  should  not  retrench  on  that 
particular  pledge. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  re- 
scinding in  essence  a  pledge  that  was 
made  certainly  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  matters  pertaining 
to  Indian  affairs,  saying  this  was  the  last 
time.  That  means  April  1  of  this  year. 

So  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  restore  a  respect  for  the  law,  and  in 
my  judgment  we  have  too  many  laws, 
either  being  over  enforced  or  under  en- 
forced, and  in  either  event  they  breed  a 
contempt  for  the  rule  of  law.  If  we  have 
a  law  that  says  the  statute  shall  expire 
such  and  such  a  date,  and  we  agree  this 
is  the  final  extension,  we  should  abide 
by  that  particular  pledge. 

For  that  reason  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  particular  exten- 
sion of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  2222) ,  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  22aa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
third  proviso  in  section  2415(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "after  April  1,  1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  December  31,  1984". 

(b)  The  proviso  In  section  2416(b)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "on  or  before  April  1,  1980"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  thU  Act  shall  be  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  those  Indian  claims  identified, 
on  or  before  December  31.  1981.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  an  Indian  claim  or 
potential  claim  and  published  in  the  Pederal 
Register  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bauctjs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary is  Black  History  month  around  the 
country.  It  is  a  time  when  black  Amer- 
icans take  stock  of  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions that  they  have  made  to  our 
great  Nation.  It  is  important  that  all 
Americans  not  lose  touch  with  their  his- 
torical antecedents.  The  late  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  once  said  that — 

History  Is  more  than  a  record  of  man's  con- 
flict with  nature  and  himself.  It  is  the 
knowledge  which  gives  dimension  to  the 
present,  direction  to  the  future,  and  hu- 
mility to  the  leaders  of  men.  A  nation,  like 
a  person,  not  conscious  of  Its  own  past  Is 
adrift  without  purpose  or  protection  from 
the  contending  forces  of  dissolution. 

Our  history  has  been  the  sustaining 
force  throughout  the  200-odd  years  of 
our  great  republic.  Our  history,  like 
our  people,  is  rich  in  its  diversity.  Our 
Nation  has  been  called  a  melting  pot 
and,  indeed,  it  is.  The  inscription  over 
the  rostrum  in  this  Chamber  reads  "E 
Pluribus  Unum,"  "One  out  of  Many."  The 
American  people  are  indeed  one  people 
who  have  come  out  of  the  many  races 
and  nationalities  who  are  our  forebears. 
Mr.  President,  as  we  observe  Black 
History  Month,  I  want  to  take  note  of 
outstanding  achievements  which  black 
Alabamians  have  made  to  our  great  Na- 
tion. George  Washington  Carver,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  horticulturists  of  his 
period,  lived  and  worked  in  Tuskegee, 
Alabama.  Dr.  Carver  did  more  for  south- 
em  agriculture  than  any  other  single 
person.  Through  his  pioneer  research 
into  uses  for  the  peanut  and  sweet  po- 
tato, he  gave  the  southern  fanner  an- 
other cash  crop  at  a  time  when  the  boll 
weevil  had  devastated  our  cotton  crops. 
Because  of  his  efforts,  the  peanut  indus- 
try is  a  multi-billion  dollar  enterprise. 
We  often  forget  that  Dr.  Carver  is  the 
inventor  of  both  peanut  butter  and  pea- 
nut oil. 

Another  black  Alabamian  whom  we 
are  extremely  proud  of  is  Booker  T. 
Washington.  While  he  was  not  a  native 
Alabamian.  he  did  all  of  the  work  for 
which  he  is  remembered  in  Alabama. 
Booker  T.  Washington  is  considered  by 
most  to  be  the  father  of  black  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  He  did  so  much  to 
teach  blacks  and  whites  the  virtues  of 
industry  and  thrift.  He  built  an  institu- 
tion to  teach  his  people  the  marketable 
skills  to  enable  them  to  fend  for  them- 
selves in  a  highly  competitive  society. 

The  list  of  black  Alabamians  who  have 
contributed  to  the  cultural,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  this  Nation 
goes  on.  The  great  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  Joe  Louis,  the  prolific  operatic 
soprano  Marian  Anderson  and  W.  C. 
Handy,  the  father  of  the  blues,  are  just 
a  few.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
so  many  illustrious  black  Americans  to 
call  Alabama  home. 

Until  recent  years  far  too  little  has 
been  recorded  about  the  many  deeds  and 


accomplishments  of  black  Americans.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  beginning  now 
to  recognize  and  emphasize  these  con- 
tributions because  I  feel  they  will  add 
an  important  dimension  to  the  educa- 
tional growth  of  our  young  people — both 
black  and  white.  It  has  been  a  long,  dif- 
ficult struggle  to  overcome  the  artificial 
barriers  of  racism,  and  while  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  I  believe  thL<^  kind 
of  effort  can  only  help  us  reach  our  ulti- 
mate goal.  Black  Americans  have  a  rich 
and  full  heritage  to  celebrate,  a  heritage 
that  is  intertwined  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  581,  S.  1390. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S  1390)  to  promote  conunerclal 
motor  vehicle  safety,  to  prevent  Injury  to 
commercial  motor  vehicle  operators,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  v^ith  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
mercial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1979". 

FTNDtNCS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
enhance  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  and 
thereby  to  reduce  highway  fatalities.  Injuries, 
and  property  damage: 

(2)  that  improved  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  measiu-es  and  strengthened  en- 
forcement would  reduce  the  number  of  fa- 
talities and  injuries,  and  the  level  of  prop- 
erty damage  related  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  operations; 

(3)  that  enhanced  protection  of  the  health 
of  commercial  motor  vehicle  operators  Is  In 
the  public  Interest;  and 

(4)  that  interested  State  governments  can 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  Pederal 
Government  In  assuring  that  commercial 
motor  vehicle  operations  are  conducted  safe- 
ly and  healthfully. 

PURPOSE 

SBC.  3.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  promote  the  safe  operation  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  in  or  affecting  In- 
terstate commerce,  to  minimize  dangers  to 
the  health  of  operators  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  when  operating  such  vehicles,  and 
to  assure  Increased  compliance  with  the  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  and  health  rules. 
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regulations,    standards,    and    orders    Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

rnXE    I COMMERCIAL    MOTOR    VEHICLE    SAFETY 

OETINrnONS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(1)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  or 
transportation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  between  a  place  In  a  State  and 
a  place  outside  of  such  State,  or  which  affects 
trade,  traffic,  or  transportation  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  a  place  outside  of  such 
State; 

(2)  "commercial  motor  vehicle"  means  any 
self-propelled  or  towed  vehicle  used  on  the 
highways  in  commerce  principally  to  trans- 
port passengers  or  cargo — 

(A)  if  such  vehicle  has  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  rating  of  10.000  or  more  pounds; 

(B)  If  such  vehicle  Is  designed  to  trans- 
port more  than  10  passengers,  including  the 
driver;  or 

(C)  if  such  vehicle  is  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  materials  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  hazardous  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act.  as 
amended  |49  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.) ; 

(3)  "employee"  means — 

(A)  a  driver  of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle 
(including  an  independent  contractor  while 
In  the  course  of  personally  operating  a  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle) ; 

(B»  a  mechanic; 

(C)  a  freight  handler;  or 

(D)  any  individual  other  than  an  em- 
ployer who  is  employed  by  a  commercial 
motor  carrier  and  who  In  the  course  of  his 
employment  directly  affects  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety,  but  such  term  does  not 
Include  an  employee  of  the  United  States, 
any  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  who  is  acting  within  the  course  of 
such  employment; 

(4)  "employer"  means  any  person  engaged 
in  a  business  affecting  commerce  who  owns 
or  leases  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  in  con- 
nection with  that  business,  or  assigns  em- 
ployees to  operate  it  in  commerce,  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  the  United  States, 
any  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State; 

(5)  "person"  means  one  or  more  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  associations,  corporations, 
business  trusts,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  individuals: 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  and 

(7)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Marianas. 

DITTIES 

Sec.  102.  Each  employer  and  employee 
shall  comply  with  the  safety  and  health 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title  which  are  ^- 
pllcable  to  his  own  actions  and  conduct. 

REGULATORY    AUTHORrTY    AND    STANDARDS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  revise  such  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
further  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  where  practicable  consider  costs 
and  benefits  before  revising  existing  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders  or  before 
promulgating  new  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, or  orders.  Such  nUes,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders  shall  be  directed  to- 
ward assuring  that — 

(1)  commercial  motor  vehicles  are  safely 
maintained,  equipped,  loaded,  and  operated; 

(2)  the  responsibilities  Imposed  upon 
drivers  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  do  not 
Impair  a  drivers  ability  to  operate  safely; 

(3)  the  physical  condition  of  drivers  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  is  adequate  to 
enable  them  to  drive  safely;  and 


(4)  the  operation  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  does  not  create  deleterious  effects 
on  the  physical  condition  of  such  drivers. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
any  such  rule  or  regulation  within  a  period 
of  1  year  after  the  date  of  commencement  of 
any  proceeding  respecting  such  rule  or  regu- 
lation. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  promulgation  will  not  be  completed 
within  such  time  period,  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
furnish  the  reasons  for  the  delay.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  resources  assigned,  and 
the  projected  completion  date,  for  any  such 
proceeding.  If  such  rule  or  regulation  has 
not  been  promulgated  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  any  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  supply  the  Con- 
gress with  current  data  regarding  the  in- 
formation specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, and  shall  provide  the  Congress  with 
such  information  at  the  end  of  every  60- 
day  period  thereafter  during  which  the  pro- 
ceeding remains  incomplete. 

(2)  All  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders  issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (without  re- 
gard to  section  556  and  557  of  such  title), 
except  that  the  time  periods  specified  lii 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  such  promulgation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  waive  in  whole  or 
in  part  application  of  any  rule,  regulation, 
standard,  or  order  established  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  if  he  determines  that  such  waiver  is 
in  the  public  interest  and  Is  consistent  with 
the  safe  operation  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles.  Any  waiver  permitted  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  the  reasons  for  such 
waiver.  Any  agency  action  taken  under  this 
section  is  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided in  chapter  7  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  undertake  a  study  of 
health  hazards  to  which  employees  engaged 
In  the  operation  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  are  exposed,  and  shall  develop  such 
materials  and  information  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  such  employees  to  carry  out  their 
employment  in  a  place  and  manner  free  from 
recognized  hazards  that  are  causing  or  are 
likely  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm.  The  study  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  most  appropriate  method 
for  regulating  and  protecting  the  health  of 
operators  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  Such 
study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  co- 
ordinate their  activities  to  insure  adequate 
protection  of  the  safety  and  health  of  oper- 
ators of  commercial  motor  vehicles  Such 
Secretaries  and  Director  shall  attempt  to 
minimize  paperwork  burdens,  to  assure  max- 
imum coordination,  and  to  avoid  overlap  or 
the  imposition  of  undue  burdens  on  persons 
subject  to  such  rules,  regulations  stand- 
ards, and  orders. 

general  powers 
Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  re- 
search, development,  demonstrations,  and 
training  activities  as  are  considered  appro- 
priate to  develop  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, and  orders  authorized  to  be  promul- 
gated under  section  103  of  this  title,  to  de- 
sign and  develop  improved  enforcement  pro- 
cedures and  technologies,  and  to  familiarize 


affected  persons  with  such  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  per- 
form such  acts  including  conducting  in- 
vestigations and  Inspections,  compiling 
statistics,  making  reports,  issuing  subpenas, 
requiring  production  of  documents,  records, 
and  property,  taking  depositions,  holding 
hearings,  prescribing  recordkeeping  and  re- 
porting requirements,  and  carrying  out  and 
contracting  for  such  research,  development, 
testing  evaluation,  and  training  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  or  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, or  orders  issued  pursuant  thereto.  With 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  If  the 
Secretary  approves  a  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1 1 1  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate to  a  State  such  functions  respecting  the 
enforcement  (Including  investigations)  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  or  orders  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  as  he  determines  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

INSPECTIONS  AND   WARRANTS 

Sec  105.  (a)(1)  To  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's responsibilities  under  this  title,  agents 
of  the  Secretary  are  authorized  to  enter 
upon.  Inspect,  and  examine  facilities,  equip- 
ment, operations,  and  pertinent  records 
without  advance  notice,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. Any  such  agent  of  the  Secretary 
shall  display  proper  credentials  when  re- 
quested and  may  consult  with  employers 
and  employees  and  their  duly  authorized 
representatives,  and  shall  offer  them  a  right 
of  accompaniment. 

(2)  (A)  A  warrant  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  required  for  any  entry  or  adminis- 
trative Inspection  (including  Impoundment 
of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment) authorized  by  this  section,  except  if 
such  entry  or  Inspection  Is — 

(I)  with  the  consent  of  the  employer  or 
agent  of  the  employer  In  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, establishment,  or  premises; 

(II)  In  situations  Involving  Inspection  of 
motor  vehicles  where  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  mobility  of  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  makes  It  Impractical  to  obtain  a 
warrant; 

(III)  In  any  other  exceptional  or  emergency 
circumstance  where  time  or  opportunity  to 
apply  for  a  warrant  Is  lacking; 

(Iv)  for  access  to  and  examination  of 
books,  records,  and  any  other  documentary 
evidence  which  can  be  easily  altered,  manu- 
factured, or  falsified;  and 

(V)  in  any  other  situations  where  a  war- 
rant is  not  constitutionally  required. 

(B)  Issuance  and  execution  of  administra- 
tive Inspection  warrants  shall  be  as  follows: 

(I)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  court  of  record,  or  any  United  States 
magistrate,  may,  within  his  territorial  Juris- 
diction, and  upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  warrants  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  administrative  In- 
spections authorized  by  this  section  and  of 
impoundment  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  appropriate  to  such  Inspec- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "probable  cause"  means  a  valid  pub- 
lic Interest  in  the  effective  enforcement  of 
this  title,  or  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or 
orders  Issued  thereunder  sufficient  to  Justify 
administrative  inspections  of  the  area,  estab- 
lishment, premises,  records,  or  motor  ve- 
hicles, or  contents  thereof.  In  the  circum- 
stances specified  In  the  application  for  the 
warrant. 

(II)  A  warrant  shall  be  Issued  only  upon 
an  affidavit  of  an  officer,  or  representative  of 
the  Secretary  having  knowledge  of  the  facts 
alleged,  sworn  to  before  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate and  establishing  the  grounds  for  is- 
suing the  warrant.  If  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
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is  satisfied  that  grounds  for  the  application 
exist  or  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  basis  for 
believing  they  exist,  he  shall  issue  a  warrant 
Identifying  the  area,  establishment,  premises, 
or  motor  vehicle  to  be  Inspected,  the  purpose 
of  such  inspection,  and.  where  appropriate, 
the  type  of  property  to  be  Inspected,  if  any. 
The  warrant  shall — 

(I)  Identify  the  Items  or  type  of  property 
to  be  Impounded,  If  any; 

(II)  be  directed  to  a  person  authorized 
under  this  section  to  execute  It; 

(III)  state  the  grounds  for  Its  Issuance  and 
the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  whose 
affidavit  has  been  taken  In  support  thereof; 

(IV)  command  the  person  to  whom  It  Is 
directed  to  inspect  the  area,  establishment, 
premises,  records,  or  motor  vehicle  Identified 
for  the  purpose  specified,  and  where  appro- 
priate, shall  direct  the  impoundment  of  the 
property  specified; 

(V)  direct  that  It  be  served  during  the 
hours  specified  In  It;  and 

(VI)  designate  the  Judge  or  magistrate  to 
whom  It  shall  be  returned. 

(Ill)  A  warrant  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  must  be  executed  and  returned 
within  10  days  of  Its  date  unless,  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Secretary  of  a  need  therefor, 
the  Judge  or  magistrate  allows  additional 
time  In  the  warrant.  If  property  Is  Im- 
pounded pursuant  to  a  warrant,  the  person 
executing  the  warrant  shall  give  the  person 
from  whom  or  from  whose  premises  the  prop- 
erty was  taken  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  a 
receipt  for  the  property  taken  or  shall  leave 
the  copy  and  receipt  at  the  place  from  which 
the  property  was  taken.  The  return  of  the 
warrant  shall  be  made  promptly  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  written  Inventory  of 
any  property  taken.  The  Inventory  shall  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  person  executing 
the  warrant  and  of  the  person  from  whose 
possession  or  premises  the  property  was 
taken.  If  they  are  present,  or  In  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  credible  person  other  than  the 
person  making  such  Inventory,  and  shall  be 
verified  by  the  person  executing  the  warrant. 
The  Judge  or  magistrate,  upon  request,  shall 
deliver  a  copy  of  the  Inventory  to  the  person 
from  whom  or  from  whose  premises  the  prop- 
erty was  taken  and  the  applicant  for  the 
warrant. 

(Iv)  The  Judge  or  magistrate  who  has  Is- 
sued a  warrant  under  this  section  shall 
attach  to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return 
and  all  papers  filed  in  connection  therewith 
and  shall  file  them  with  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  Inspection  was 
made. 

DUTY  TO  INVESTIGATE  COMPLAINTS;    PROTECTION 
OP   COMPLAINANTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  timely 
Investigate  any  nonfrlvolous  written  com- 
plaint alleging  that  a  material  violation  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  standard,  or  order  Issued 
under  this  title  Is  occurring  or  has  occurred 
within  the  preceding  60  days.  The  complain- 
ant shall  be  timely  notified  of  findings  re- 
sulting from  such  investigation.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  be  required  to  conduct  sepa- 
rate Investigations  of  duplicative  complaints. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  652  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  disclose  the  Identity  of 
complainants  unless  its  Is  determined  that 
such  disclosure  Is  necessary  to  prosecute  a 
violation.  If  disclosure  becomes  necessary, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  every  practical  meas- 
ure within  his  authority  to  assure  that  the 
complainant  Is  not  subject  to  harassment, 
intimidation,  disciplinary  action,  discrimi- 
nation, or  financial  loss  as  a  result  of  such 
disclosure. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  107.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
violation  of  this  title  has  occurred,  the  Sec- 
reury  shall   issue   a  written  notice  to  the 


violator.  Such  notice  shall  describe  with 
reasonable  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
violation  found  and  the  provision  which  has 
been  violated.  The  notice  shall  fix  a  reason- 
able time  for  abatement  of  the  violation, 
specify  the  appropriate  civil  penalty.  If  any. 
and  specify  the  actions  which  the  Secretary 
proposes  to  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  sub- 
sequent similar  violations.  The  notice  shall 
Indicate  that  the  violator  may.  within  IS 
days  of  service,  notify  the  Secretary  of  his 
Intention  to  contest  the  matter.  In  the  event 
of  a  contested  notice,  the  Secretary  shall 
afford  such  violator  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  pursuant  to  section  554  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  following  which  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order  affirming, 
modifying,  or  vacating  the  notice  of  viola- 
tion. 

(b)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
person  who  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  committed  an  act  which  is  a  violation 
of  recordkeeping  requirements  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $500  for  each  offense.  Each  day  of 
a  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense, except  that  the  total  of  all  civil  pen- 
alties assessed  against  any  violator  for  all 
offenses  relating  to  any  single  recordkeeping 
violation  shall  not  exceed  $10,000.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  tthat  a  substantial 
health  or  safety  violation  exists  or  has  oc- 
curred which  could  reasonably  lead  to,  or 
has  resulted  In,  serious  personal  Injury  or 
death,  he  may  assess  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  for  each  offense:  Provided, 
however.  That  except  for  recordkeeping  vio- 
lations, no  civil  penalty  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  assessed  against  an  employee 
for  violations  of  this  Act  unless  the  employee 
is  an  operator  of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  em- 
ployee's actions  constituted  gross  negligence 
or  reckless  disregard  for  safety.  In  which  case 
such  employee  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty not  to  exceed  $1,000.  The  amount  of  any 
civil  penalty,  and  a  reasonable  time  for 
abatement  of  the  violation,  shall  by  written 
order  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking 
into  account  the  nature,  circumstances,  ex- 
tent, and  gravity  of  the  violation  committed 
and.  with  respect  to  the  violation,  the  degree 
of  culpability,  history  of  prior  offenses,  abil- 
ity to  pay.  effect  on  ability  to  continue  to  do 
business,  and  such  other  matters  as  Justice 
and  public  safety  may  require.  In  each  case, 
the  assessment  shall  be  calculated  to  Induce 
further  compliance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  violator 
served  with  a  notice  of  violation  to  poet  a 
copy  of  such  notice  or  statement  thereof  In 
such  place  or  places  and  for  such  duration  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  appropriate  to 
aid  In  the  enforcement  of  this  title. 

(d)  If.  upon  Inspection  or  investigation, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  violation,  or 
combination  of  violations,  poses  an  Immi- 
nent hazard  to  safety,  the  Secretary  shall  or- 
der a  vehicle  or  employee  operating  such  ve- 
hicle out  of  service  or  order  an  employer  to 
ce«ute  all  or  part  of  his  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle operations.  In  making  any  such  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  Impose  no  restriction  on 
any  employee  or  employer  beyond  that  re- 
quired to  abate  the  hazard.  Subsequent  to 
the  Issuance  of  such  order,  opportunity  for 
review  shall  be  provided  In  accordance  with 
section  664  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  such  review  shall  occur  not  later 
than  10  days  following  Issuance  of  such 
order. 

(e)  Any  person  other  than  an  employee 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  makes  any  false  statement  or  rep- 
resentation required  under  this  Act  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  for  each  offense 
to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $36,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  to  exceed  1  year,  or  both: 


Provided,  however.  That  If  such  violator  !• 
an  employee  he  shall  only  be  subject  to  pen- 
alty If  while  operating  a  commercial  motor 
vehicle  his  activities  have  led  or  could  have 
led  to  death  or  serious  Injury,  In  which  case 
he  shall  be  liable,  upon  conviction,  for  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  penalty  schedules  designed 
to  induce  timely  compliance  for  persons  fall- 
ing to  comply  promptly  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  notices  and  orders. 

(g)  Any  aggrieved  person  who,  after  a  hear- 
ing. Is  adversely  affected  by  a  final  order  Is- 
sued under  this  section  may,  within  30  days, 
petition  for  review  of  the  order  in  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  in  the  circuit  wherein 
the  violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or 
where  he  has  his  principal  place  of  business 
or  residence,  or  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. Review  of  the  order  shall  be  based  on  a 
determination  of  whether  the  Secretary's 
findings  and  conclusions  were  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  No  objection  that  has  not 
been  urged  before  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court,  unless  reasonable 
grounds  existed  for  failure  or  neglect  to  do 
so.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  ordered  by 
the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order  of 
the  Secretary. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  enforcement 
Including  injunctive  relief,  of  any  penalties 
or  orders  Issued  under  this  section  by  ap- 
plying to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  where  the  violation  occurred  or 
where  the  cited  party  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  or  residence.  In  addition  to  grant- 
ing enforcement,  the  district  court  may  assess 
an  appropriate  penalty  for  noncompliance 
and  award  such  further  relief  as  Justice  and 
public  safety  may  require. 

(1)  All  penalties  and  fines  Imposed  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treas- 
ury as  mlsoellaneous  receipts. 

(J)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required 
to  attend  a  United  States  district  court  may 
run  Into  any  other  district. 

(k)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or,  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury,  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

REPRESENTATION   BEFORE   THE    COURTS 

Sec.  108.  Except  as  provided  In  section  618 
(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation may  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Secretary  in  all  proceedings  and  In  any  civil 
litigation  brought  under  this  title.  Prior  to 
making  any  such  api>earance  and  represen- 
tation, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  shall  consult  with 
and  Inform  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  of  his  activities  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

PROTECnON   or   EMPLOTKKS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge, 
discipline,  or  in  any  manner  discriminate 
against  any  employee  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployee's compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment  because  such  em- 
ployee (or  any  person  acting  pursuant  to  • 
request  of  the  employee)  has  filed  any  com> 
plaint  or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be  Insti- 
tuted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to  this 
title  or  other  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
relating  to  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety, 
or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding,  or  because  such  employee 
has  exercised,  on  behalf  of  himself  or  others, 
any  right  afforded  by  this  Act. 

(b)  No  person  shall  dlschsirge.  discipline, 
or  In  any  manner  discriminate  against  an 
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employee  with  respect  to  the  employee's 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment  for  refusing  to  operate  a  ve- 
hicle when  such  operation  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  any  Federal  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  or  orders  applicable  to  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  safety  or  health,  or  be- 
cause of  the  employee's  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion of  serious  Injury  to  himself  or  the  public 
due  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  such  equip- 
ment. The  unsafe  conditions  causing  the 
employee's  apprehension  of  Injxjry  must  be 
of  such  nature  that  a  reasonable  person, 
under  the  circumstances  then  confronting 
the  employee,  would  conclude  that  there  Is 
a  bona  fide  danger  of  an  accident,  Injury, 
or  serious  Impairment  of  health,  resulting 
from  the  unsafe  condition.  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  protection  under  this  subsection,  the 
employee  must  have  sought  from  his  em- 
ployer, and  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  cor- 
rection of  the  unsafe  condition. 

(c)(1)  Any  employee  who  believes  he  has 
been  discharged,  disciplined,  or  otherwise 
discriminated  against  by  any  person  In  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may,  within  180  days  after  suoh  alleged  vio- 
lation occurs,  file  (or  have  filed  by  any  per- 
son on  the  employee's  behalf)  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  alleging  such 
discharge,  discipline,  or  discrimination.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  complaint,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  notify  the  person  named  In  the 
complaint  of  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

(3)  (A)  Within  60  days  of  receipt  of  a 
complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  determine  whether 
there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
complaint  has  merit  and  notify  the  complain- 
ant and  the  person  alleged  to  have  committed 
a  violation  of  this  section  of  his  findings. 
Where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  concluded 
that  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  violation  has  occurred,  toe  shall  accompany 
his  findings  with  a  proposed  order  providing 
the  relief  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph.  Thereafter,  either  the  person 
alleged  to  have  committed  the  violation  or 
the  complainant  may,  within  30  days,  file 
objections  to  the  proposed  order  and  request 
a  hearing  on  the  record.  Such  hearings  shall 
be  expeditiously  conducted.  Where  a  hear- 
ing is  not  timely  requested,  the  proposed 
order  shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  which  Is 
not  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  issue  a  final  order  within  120 
days.  In  the  Interim,  such  proceedings  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  on  the  basis  of  a 
settlement  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  complainant,  and 
the  person  alleged  to  have  conunitted  the 
violation. 

(B)  If,  In  response  to  a  complaint  filed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
has  occurred,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
order  (i)  the  person  who  cMnmltted  such 
violation  to  take  affirmative  action  to  abate 
the  violation,  (11)  such  person  to  reinstate 
the  complainant  to  the  complainant's  former 
position  together  with  the  compensation  (in- 
cluding back  pay),  terms,  conditions,  and 
privileges  of  the  complainant's  employment, 
(Ul)  compensatory  damages,  and  (Iv)  where 
appropriate,  exemplary  damages.  If  such  an 
order  is  issued,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the 
request  of  the  complainant,  may  assess 
against  the  person  against  whom  the  order 
is  Issued  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amotint  of  all  costs  and  expenses  (Including 
attorney's  fees)  reasonably  Incurred,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by  the 
complainant  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
bringing  of  the  complaint  upon  which  the 
order  was  Issued. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  order  Issued  after  a  hearing 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  ob- 


tain review  of  the  order  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  violation,  with  respect  to  which  the  order 
was  issued,  allegedly  occurred,  or  the  circuit 
In  which  such  person  resided  on  the  date  of 
such  violation.  The  petition  for  review  must 
be  filed  within  60  days  from  the  Issuance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  order.  Such  review 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  be  heard  and  decided  expeditiously. 

(2)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with 
respect  to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  this  section,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  in  any  criminal  or 
other  civil  proceeding. 

(e)  Whenever  a  person  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(c)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
violation  was  found  to  occur  In  order  to  en- 
force such  order.  In  actions  brought  under 
this  subsection,  the  district  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  all  appropriate  re- 
lief. Including  Injunctive  relief,  reinstate- 
ment, and  compensatory  and  exemplary  dam- 
ages. Civil  actions  brought  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
expeditiously. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  110.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  title,  and  subject  to  the  availability 
of  funds,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  development  or  im- 
plementation of  programs  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders  applicable  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  and  compatible  State  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders. 

STATE  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  ill.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  formu- 
late procedures  for  any  State  to  submit  a 
plan  whereby  the  State  agrees  to  adopt,  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  enforcing  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders  in  compli- 
ance with  this  title.  Such  plan  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  If,  In  his  judgment, 
the  plan  is  adequate  to  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title,  and  the  plan — 

(A)  designates  the  State  motor  vehicle 
safety  agency  responsible  for  administering 
the  plan  throughout  the  State; 

(B)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal  au- 
thority, resources,  and  qualified  personnel 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  such  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders; 

(C)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan  and  enforcement 
of  such  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders; 

(D)  provides  a  right  of  entry  and  inspec- 
tion sufficient  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title; 

(E)  provides  civil  penalty  procedures, 
rights,  and  remedies  comparable  to  those  set 
forth  in  section  107  of  this  title; 

(F)  provides  that  all  reports  required  pur- 
suant to  this  title  to  be  submitted  to  the 
State  agency,  and  that  such  agency  make 
available  upon  request  to  the  Secretary  all 
such  reports; 

(Q)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
adopt  such  uniform  reporting  requirements 
and  use  uniform  forms  for  recordkeeping.  In- 
spections, and  Investigations  as  may  be 
established  and  required  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(H)  requires  registrants  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles  to  make  a  declaration  of 
applicable  Federal  and  State  safety  rules, 
regulations,   standards,   and  orders. 

(2)  If  a  plan  submitted  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  Is  rejected,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  the  Stete  a  written  ex- 
planation of  his  action  and  shall  permit  the 
State  to  modify  and  resubmit  Its  proposed 
plan  for  approval.  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  formulated  In  such  paragraph. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basU  ol 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency,  and 
on  his  own  inspections,  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
State  with  a  plan  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion l.s  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment,  that  a  State 
plan  previously  approved  Is  not  being  fol- 
lowed or  that  It  has  become  inadequate  to 
assure  the  enforcement  of  rules,  regulations 
standards,  or  orders  Issued  under  this  title 
he  shall  notify  the  State  of  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  such  plan.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notice,  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect 
Any  SUte  aggrieved  by  a  determination  of 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
may  seek  Judicial  review  pursuant  to  chapter 
7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  SUte 
may.  however,  retain  jurisdiction  in  any  case 
commenced  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan  whenever  the  Issues  Involved  do  not 
directly  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  with- 
drawal of  approval  of  the  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
plan  under  this  section  which  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  funds 
of  the  State  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  programs  will 
be  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall 
below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures 
for  Its  last  2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

STATE    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  in  this  or  any  other  law,  any  State 
agency  may  adopt  additional  or  more  strin- 
gent safety  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or 
orders  for  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
If  such  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or  orders 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Federal  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders  Issued 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  exist- 
ing hour-of -service  regulations  of  any  State 
applying  to  commercial  motor  vehicle  op- 
erations occurring  wholly  within  that  State. 
unless  the  Secretary  affirmatively  finds  upon 
review  of  a  State's  hours-of-servlce  regula- 
tions that  such  regulations  (1)  materially 
diminish  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  or 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  (2)  are 
not  required  by  compelling  local  conditions, 
or  (3)  unduly  burden  Interstate  commerce. 
If  the  Secretary  makes  such  an  affirmative 
determination,  he  may  require  such  State  to 
adopt  Federal   hours-of-servlce   regulations. 

FKESAL   SHARE    OF   COSTS 

Sec.  113.  By  grants  authorized  under  thU 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  State 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  that  State  in  that  fiscal 
year  In  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  programs  to  enforce  commercial 
motor  vehicle  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
or  orders  adopted  pursuant  to  this  title.  The 
funds  of  the  State  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  which  are  required  to  be  expended 
under  section  111(c)  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  part  of  the  non-Pederal 
share.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  allo- 
cate, among  the  States  whose  applications 
for  grants  have  been  approved,  those 
amounts  appropriated  for  grants  to  support 
such  programs  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as 
may  be  established. 

AXmiORIZATIONS 

Sec.  114.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 109  and  ill  of  this  title,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $60,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981,  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983. 
Appropriated  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  reimburse  to  States  the 
Federal  pro  rata  share  of  costs  Incurred. 
Grants  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  shall  be  for  periods  not  to  exceed  1  fiscal 
year,  ending  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 
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AMITDAL  REPORT 


Sic.  116.  (a)  As  part  of  the  Secretary's 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  required  by 
section  12  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  (49  U.S.C.  1668) .  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning his  efforts  and  his  current  plans  to 
upgrade  the  safety  and  health  of  operators 
of  conunerclal  motor  vehicles.  The  report 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an 
evaluation  of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  or  health  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  an  outline  of  problem 
areas  and  appropriate  steps  to  alleviate 
them,  and  recommendations  for  closer  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  to  en- 
force the  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
written  report  concerning  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  national  commercial  driver 
register  to  upgrade  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  through  Improved  monitoring  of  traf- 
fic violations  and  accidents  and  of  multiple 
State  licensing.  In  the  event  the  Secretary 
recommends  the  establishment  of  such  a 
register,  within  60  days  after  the  submission 
of  his  report  to  Congress  he  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  describing  the  operation  of  a 
program  to  demonstrate  the  utlUzatlan  of 
such  a  register. 

APPLlCABILrrT 

Sec.  116.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  apply 
to  the  operation  of  any  vehicles  engaged  in 
farming  activities  and  logging  operations  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary. 

COMMERCIAL    MOTOR    VEHICLE   SAFETY    ADVISORT 
COMMITTEE 

SBC.  117.  (a)  (1)  Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  Commercial  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Committee  and  ap- 
point the  Initial  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  shall  be  composed  oif  the 
Secretary  and  15  members  each  of  whom  shall 
be  experienced  in  Lhe  safety  regulation  of 
conunerclal  motor  vehicles  or  technically 
qualified  by  training  experience  or  knowledge 
to  evaluate  commercial  motor  vehicle  rules 
or  regulations.  The  Conunlttee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety.  Members  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  State  governments,  the  motor 
carrier  Industry,  shippers,  union  drivers  and 
Independent  owner-operators,  and  the  public. 

(2)  A  Chairman  shall  be  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  Each  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
except  that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term;  (B)  the  terms  of 
office  of  members  first  taking  office  after  the 
Mte  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire 
as  follows:  Five  at  the  end  of  1  year  after  the 
date  such  Committee  members  are  appointed 
by  the  SecreUry;  five  at  the  end  of  2  years 
after  the  date  such  Conunlttee  members  are 
»nS°^o*'*  ^^  **"*  Secretary;  and  five  at  the 
mem°.l  J*'"  *^^'"  "**  '***«  ""<=»»  Committee 
8^^^^  If  appointed,  as  designated  by  the 
^retary  at  the  time  of  appointment;  and 
tenrt^  ^r.""  °^  *"y  member  shall  be  ex- 
tended until  the  date  on  which  the  succes- 

memh.^^°"'"?*"*  '"  •"^*<="^«    None  of  the 

zzi  "s^r  sh^rbeX^',- 1 
o^CpSirgrm' ''"  ^°"^ '-« ^^^  •- 


(4)  Members  of  the  Committee  other  than 
Federal  employees  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  pay- 
able under  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  (including  traveltlme)  when  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  duties  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee. All  members,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently.  Payments  under  this  section 
shall  not  render  members  of  the  Committee 
employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  Deparment  in 
the  field  of  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety. 
The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  review  re- 
search projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or 
recommended  by  It  In  the  field  of  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  any  such  projects  which  It  believes 
show  promise  of  making  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  human  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  commercial  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents.. The  Committee  Is  also 
authorized  to  review,  prior  to  Issuance,  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders  proposed 
to  be  Issued  by  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  to  make 
recommendations  thereon.  Such  recommen- 
dations shall  be  published  in  connection  with 
the  Secretary's  determination  or  order. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  meet  with  the 
Secretary  (or  hds  designee)  at  least  once 
every  year. 

TTTLE  II— SAFETY  ASPECTS  OF  PIT,  WILL- 
ING, AND  ABLE  DETEBMINAnONS 

SAFETY  ASPECTS  OF  FIT,  WILLING,  AND 
ABLE   DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  109 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"5  10934.  Safety  aspects  of  fit,  wUllng.  and 
able  determinations. 

"(a)  (1)  In  making  any  determination  un- 
der this  subchapter  as  to  whether  a  person 
is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  transporta- 
tion or  other  services,  the  Commission  shall 
seek  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary')  with  regard  to  the  safe- 
ty-related aspects  of  any  such  determina- 
tions. The  Commission  may  not  authorize  a 
person  to  provide  transportation  or  other 
services  If  the  Secretary  determines  that,  as 
to  the  safety-related  aspects  of  such  deter- 
minations, that  person  is  not  fit,  vrilUng,  and 
able  to  provide  those  services,  and  the  Com- 
mission may  not  deny  a  person  authority  to 
provide  transportation  or  other  services  on 
tho  basis  of  considerations  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  imder  this  section, 
except  when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  person  is,  as  to  safety-related  matters, 
not  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  those 
services. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Com- 
mission of  his  determinations  with  regard 
to  the  safety-related  aspects  of  fit.  willing, 
and  able  determinations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  fit,  willing,  and  able  determinations  by 
the  Commission  regarding  the  authority  of  a 
person  to  provide  transportation  or  other 
services  as  a  broker  or  water  carrier. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  applications  to  the 
Commission  for  new  or  additional  authority, 
the  determinations  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to  the  safety-related  aspects  of  fit,  will- 
ing, and  able  determinations  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Commission  as  follows : 


"(1)  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication under  thta  subchapter  for  authMlty 
to  provide  transportation  or  other  service*, 
the  Commission  shall  forward  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  copy  of  such  application. 

"(2)  Within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  i^pU- 
cation  by  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Commission  as  to  whether,  as  to 
matters  related  to  safety,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines the  applicant  fit.  willing,  and  able 
to  provide  the  transportation  or  other  serv- 
ices in  question.  Within  such  60-day  period, 
if  the  Secretary  Is  imable  to  make  such  deter- 
mination, he  may  notify  the  Commission  tliat 
he  wUl  require  an  additional  period,  not  to 
exceed  20  days,  to  make  such  determination. 
Failure  by  the  Secretary  to  reply  to  the  Com- 
mission within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Commission,  or,  in  the  case 
where  an  extension  of  time  has  been  se- 
cured, within  80  days  of  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Commission,  shall  be  construed 
as  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that, 
with  regard  to  safety.  tb»  u>piicant  is  fit 
willing,  and  able. 

"(3)  The  applicant,  the  Commission,  and 
other  interested  persons  may  submit  infor- 
mation and  reconmiendatlons  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  whether,  with  regard  to  safety-re- 
lated matters,  the  applicant  should  be  con- 
sidered fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  serv- 
ices. If  any  relevant  fact  material  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  safety-related  aspects  of 
whether  the  applicant  should  be  considered 
fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  services  to 
in  dispute,  and  resoluUon  of  that  fact  would 
be  aided  by  the  taking  of  evidence  under 
oath  with  opportunity  for  cross-examina- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  certify  the  dispute 
to  an  employee  of  the  Department  who  shall 
have  the  power  to  administer  oaths.  Such 
employee  shall  conduct  such  proceedings  as 
appropriate  to  resolve  the  dispute  and  shall 
recommend  a  finding  to  the  Secretary.  There 
shall  be  no  Interlocutory  appeal  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  factual  dtopute. 

"(4)  After  consuiutlon  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Commission  may  authorize  an  ap- 
plicant to  provide  trsinsportatlon  or  other 
services  on  an  emergency  basto,  for  a  period 
in  advance  of  the  Secretary's  determination 
with  regard  to  safety-related  matters  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  to  fit.  willing,  and 
able  to  provide  such  services.  No  such  au- 
thorization shall  extend  for  a  period  of  more 
than  80  days. 

"(c)  (1)  In  any  case  where  a  person  to  au- 
thorized to  provide  services  under  this  sub- 
chapter, that  person  shall,  with  regard  to 
safety-related  matters,  be  deemed  fit,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  provide  such  services  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
that  such  person  is  with  regard  to  safety- 
related  matters,  no  longer  fit,  willing,  and 
able  to  provide  those  services.  Except  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  public 
safety  requires  the  utilization  of  the  au- 
thority provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  determinations  may  be  made  un- 
Aer  the  authority  of  this  subsection  only 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
open  to  participation  by  all  Interested  par- 
ties, pursuant  to  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretary  may  commence 
such  hearing  upon  hto  own  motion,  or  upon 
the  request  of  an  interested  party,  and  shall 
conduct  such  a  hearing  upon  the  request  of 
the  Conunlsslon.  When  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  is,  with  regard  to  safety- 
related  matters,  no  longer  fit,  willing,  and 
able  to  provide  such  services,  the  Secretary 
shall  request  the  Commission  to  revoke,  or 
to  suspend  all  or  part  of  the  authority  of 
that  person  to  provide  such  services,  and  the 
Commission  shall  immediately  order  such 
revocation  or  suspension.  Such  request  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
written  statement,  to  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission with  its  order,  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Secretary's  determinatlona. 
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"(2)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  continued  provision  of 
services  by  a  person  poses  an  Inunlnent  haz- 
ard to  safety,  the  Secretary  shall  request 
the  Commission  to  revoke,  or  to  suspend  all 
or  part  of,  the  authority  of  that  person  to 
provide  such  services  and  the  Commission 
shall  immediately  order  such  revocation  or 
suspension,  but  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  abate  such  hazard.  Such  request  by 
the  Secretary,  to  be  binding  on  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
written  statement,  to  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission with  its  order,  supporting  the  is- 
suance of  the  order.  As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, an  'Imminent  hazard'  exists  when 
there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  seri- 
ous harm  will  occur,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinued provision  of  services  by  a  person, 
prior  to  the  completion  of  an  administrative 
hearing  Initiated  to  review  whether,  as  re- 
gards safety-related  matters,  that  person  is 
fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  services. 

"(3)  Persons  adversely  affected  by  any  or- 
der issued  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  are  entitled  to  a  sub- 
sequent hearing  pursuant  to  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  be  commenced 
by  the  Secretary  wUhin  10  days  of  issuance 
of  the  order. 

"(d)  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  as  to 
whether  an  applicant  Is,  with  regard  to  safe- 
ty-related matters,  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
provide  services,  may  be  reviewed  In  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  applicant  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  residence,  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  If  petition  for 
review  of  such  determination  is  filed  within 
30  days  of  such  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Review  of  such  determination  by  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  only  whether  the 
determination  was  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  or  was  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  No  objection  which  was 
not  urged  before  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nated agent  in  the  course  of  administrative 
proceedings  may  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  reasonable  grounds  existed  for  fail- 
ure or  neglect  to  do  so. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations establishing  the  basis  for  the  Sec- 
retary's determinations  with  regard  to  the 
safety-related  aspects  of  fit.  willing,  and 
able  determinations.  Such  regulations  may 
include  the  establishment  of  requirements 
bearing  on  the  ability  of  an  applicant  to 
safely  perform  services,  such  as  requirements 
that  an  applicant — 

"(1)  register  with  the  Secretary,  thereby 
providing  notice  of  his  intent  to  operate 

"(2)  demonstrate  knowledge  of  agree  to 
and  provide  evidence,  including  accident  and 
compliance  histories  and  out-of-servlce 
«tlo8,  of  his  ability  to  operate  in  compliance 
with  all  standards  applicable  to  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Including  hours  of  service  rules  and 
including  rules,  regulations,  standards!  and 
orders  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  title 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act.  and 

^4o^S^'1o!J*  "**"*al8  Transportation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.) : 

"(3)  carry  such  documentation  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require; 

"(4)  carry  adequate  liabUlty  Insurance  or 
m     L*°*°    comparable    bonding    arrange- 

"(6)  designate  an  agent  for  service  of  proc- 
ess: and 

fi^i^.^  carry  and  display  vehicle  Identifica- 
tion in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

^/f  ,^"***fl  ™*5'  *'^  promulgate  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  may  determine  ap- 
propriate to  assut  In  the  implementation  of 
this  section,  including  rules  to  require  that 


applications  filed  with  the  Commission  In- 
clude such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  making 
determinations  as  to  whether,  with  regard  to 
safety-related  matters,  a  person  is  fit,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  provide  transportation  or 
other  services.". 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on 
such  date,  the  provisions  of  section  4(e)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1663(e)),  so  far  as  they  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  report  to  the 
Commission  regarding  the  safety  records  of 
persons  who  would  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  are 
superseded. 

(3)  The  general  powers  provided  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  section  104  of 
this  Act  are  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  In  his  implementation  of 
section  10934  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Index  for  subchapter  11  of  chap- 
ter 109  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"10934.  Safety  aspects  of  fit,  willing,  and  able 

determinations". 
TITLE  in— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  301.  All  niles,  regulations,  standards, 
orders,  or  determinations  Issued  under  sec- 
tions 204(a)  (1),  (2),  (3),  (3a),  and  (6)  of 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  relating  to  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  this  Act  until  such  time  as 
they  may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  of  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion and  votes  on  S.  1390:  Richard 
Harris,  Lee  Fuller,  Jean  Schrag,  John 
Yago,  and  Bailey  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  staff 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  Will  Ris,  Mr.  Dan  Jaffe,  and  Mr. 
Rich  Fit2simmons  of  my  staff,  be  allowed 
floor  privileges  for  the  debate  on  the  up- 
coming bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFBICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHIPPERS  EXPORT  DECLARATION 
BILL 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  added  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
to  S.  2165,  the  shippers  export  declara- 
tion bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  This 
bill  would  amend  section  301  of  title  13, 
of  the  United  States  Code,  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  export  data  from  the 
shippers  export  declaration  (SED)  as  re- 
quired by  the  Census  Bureau  for  statis- 
tical purposes. 

U.S.  exporters  are  required,  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  to 
file  an  SED  form.  These  forms  are  col- 
lected at  U.S.  ports  by  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice which  forward  them  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  where  the  information  is  com- 
piled for  statistical  purposes.  The  SED 
is  the  principal  source  for  calculating  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

The  SED  contains  some  sensitive  busi- 
ness information,  such  as  the  price  of 
the  commodity  to  be  exported  and  the 
ultimate  consignee;  because  of  the  ob- 
vious necessity  of  keeping  this  informa- 
tion confidential  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  exempts  the  SED  from  the  dis- 
closure procedures  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  However,  that  exemp- 
tion expires  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
S.  2165  would  extend  the  exemption 
indefinitely. 

The  entries  on  the  SED  have  always 
been  handled  as  highly  sensitive  infor- 
mation. The  Census  Bureau  has  fully 
respected  the  confidentiality  of  these 
forms,  and  wants  to  continue  to  do  so. 
However,  that  policy  is  being  challenged 
by  some  shippers,  carriers,  warehouse- 
men, handlers  and  brokers — all  of  whom 
service  the  export  industry  and  want  to 
enhance  their  own  competitive  positions 
domestically.  The  policy  is  being  chal- 
lenged in  other  quarters  by  those  who 
see  the  continued  exemption  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  access  to  public  docu- 
ments, as  guaranteed  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  Those  who  would 
change  the  present  law  and  policy  con- 
cede that  some  information  on  the  SED 
must  remain  confidential,  but  want  other 
nonsensitive  itenis  to  be  available  to  the 
pubUc.  Their  solution  is  to  exempt  some 
SED  entries  from  disclosure,  but  allow 
public  access  to  others.  This  approach 
is  proposed  in  S.  2164,  the  shippers  ex- 
port declaration  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Percy  smd  cosponsored  by  Senator 
RiBicoFF.  I  believe  there  are  sound  policy 
and  administrative  reasons  for  extending 
the  current  policy  of  exempting  all  SED 
entries  from  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Allowing  public  access  to  sensitive  in- 
formation about  the  products  U.S.  firms 
sell  abroad  will  damage  our  international 
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competitive  position.  Foreign  markets 
are  extremely  competitive..  Our  com- 
panies will  not  be  able  to  break  into  new 
markets  or  continue  their  foothold  in 
existing  ones  if  we  publicize  the  names 
of  foreign  customers,  a  description  of  the 
goods  they  buy,  and  the  prices  of  our 
products.  Foreign  competitors  will  sim- 
ply undersell  U.S.  exporters. 

Our  balance-of -payments  problems  are 
familiar  and  well-documented.  Our  trade 
deficit  is  about  $34  billion,  and  this  total 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  price  of  im- 
ported oil  alone.  If  our  oil  imports  had 
been  less,  we  still  would  have  been  faced 
with  a  trade  deficit.  In  1975,  the  United 
States  had  a  $20  billion  trade  surplus  in 
manufactured  goods;  in  1978,  we  had  a 
$5.8  billion  deficit.  We  need  to  turn  these 
trends  around;  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
risks  that  might  damage  our  Interna- 
tional competitive  position  further. 

A  strong  export  poUcy  contributes  to  a 
strong  domestic  economy: 

One  out  of  every  eight  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  the  United  States  dep>ends  on 
exports. 

The  products  of  every  third  acre  of 
U.S.  farmland  are  exported.  Each  dollar 
of  those  agriculture  exports  stimulates 
more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  output  in 
food  related  industries. 

One  out  of  every  $3  of  U.S.  corporate 
profits  is  derived  from  hitematlonal 
activities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  U.S.  Government 
must  stimulate  exports.  Unfortunately, 
our  current  foreign  economic  policy  is 
not  shaped  systematically,  but  almost  by 
accident.  We  cannot  afford  any  more 
"accidents,"  such  as  allowing  public  ac- 
cess to  sensitive  export  data  that  will  be 
used  by  foreign  competitors  against  our 
firms. 

A  few  months  ago.  Congress  ap- 
proved a  trade  reorganization  plan  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  sell  products 
abroad.  That  plan  shuffled  trade  respon- 
sibilities from  five  or  six  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  two:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  OfBce  of  the 
Special  Trade  Representative.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  effort  was  to  consolidate 
responsibility  for  policymaking  and  Im- 
plementation, and  thus  enhance  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  ability  to  sell  abroad. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  approve  a  bill 
now  that  would  work  at  cross-purposes 
with  that  earlier  action.  That  is  why  I 
believe  it  is  so  important  to  support  S. 
2165,  and  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
all  entries  on  the  SED. 

Administratively,  it  is  not  feasible  to 
exempt  some  SED  items  from  public  dis- 
closure, and  permit  access  to  others.  Par- 
tial disclosure  will  not  work  because  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  determine  which  in- 
formation to  place  in  the  confidential 
category  and  which  to  place  in  the  non- 
sensitive  category.  Confidential  informa- 
tion varies  from  company  to  company 
and  from  one  industry  to  another.  Fur- 
thermore, if  bits  and  pieces  of  informa- 
tion are  made  public,  they  can  be  pieced 
together  with  data  from  manifests,  bills 
of  lading,  and  similar  documents,  and 
with  some  insight,  the  full  picture  will 
emerge  to  our  competitors  abroad. 

If  some  information  is  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public,  a  two-part  or 


multi-part  SED  would  need  to  be  de- 
signed. Not  only  would  such  a  form  be 
cumbersome  and  increase  handling  and 
paperwork,  but  it  would  vastly  increase 
the  chance  of  error.  It  would  be  too  easy 
to  file  the  sensitive  section  incorrectly  in 
the  nonsensitive  file  cabinet.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  errors  in  the  9  mU- 
lion  SED's  submitted  annually  could  re- 
sult in  enormous  adverse  consequences. 
At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy are  striving  to  simplify  oper- 
ations, reduce  paperwork,  and  increase 
efficiency,  there  is  no  good  rationale  for 
introducing  new  complications.  The  en- 
tire SED  should  remain  confidential. 

The  decision  to  exempt  the  SED  from 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  should 
be  an  easy  one.  It  is  clear  that  the  risks 
of  disclosing  any  of  this  information 
heavily  outweigh  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  few  companies. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
MOSCOW  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  deadline  set  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  In  the  month 
since  the  President  set  his  arbitrary 
deadline,  the  world  has  continued  to  wit- 
ness with  outrage  the  tragedy  and  horror 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Soviet  troops  remain  in  Afghanistan 
and  reinforcements  pour  in  daily.  "Rie 
fighting  continues  and  citizens  of 
Afghanistan  continue  to  die,  victims  of 
Soviet  aggression. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Americans 
can  do  no  less  than  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment against  participation  in  Moscow 
Olympics.  We  must  make  clear  that  we 
will  not  belittle  the  spirit  of  the  Olym- 
pics by  conducting  the  games  of  peace 
in  a  nation  at  war. 

Continued  Soviet  Intransigence  about 
the  crisis  in  Afghanistan  is  not  surpris- 
ing. Having  set  themselves  on  a  course 
of  aggression,  the  Soviets  were  unlikely 
to  be  dissuaded  by  American  deadlines. 
To  expect  otherwise  was  both  unrealistic 
and  naive. 

The  use  of  a  deadline  was  an  inappro- 
priate response  to  the  Soviet  invasion. 
The  issue  was  not  whether  the  Soviets 
should  remain  in  Afghanistan  beyond 
some  arbitrarily  set  date;  the  issue  was 
and  continues  to  be  the  invasion  itself. 

My  cosponsorshlp  of  the  original 
Olympics  resolution  in  the  Senate  was 
based  on  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
must  make  it  clear,  through  a  variety  of 
actions,  that  the  Soviet  behavior  in 
Afghanistan  is  intolerable.  Failure  to  act 
on  this  belief  in  the  hcype  that  an  art)i- 
trary  deadline  would  somehow  induce 
the  Soviets  to  leave  Afghanistan  would 
have  missed  the  point.  The  Senate  reso- 
lution urging  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  relocate  the  gsmies  was  a 
sanction,  not  merely  leverage  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  leave  Afghanistan.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  Soviets  leave,  their 
actions  must  be  confronted  and 
challenged. 

The  passing  of  the  President's  deadline 
now  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  confront 
directly  the  Soviet  invasion.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  itself 


has  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  issues 
involved  and  has  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
President's  request. 

The  best  solution  is  to  relocate  the 
summer  games.  However,  my  visits  with 
Minnesotans  and  with  athletes  from 
aroimd  the  country  have  convinced  me 
that  those  people  directly  involved  with 
the  Moscow  Olympics  will  support  a 
U.S.  boycott  of  the  games. 

The  thrill  and  excitemmt  of  the 
games  at  Lake  Placid  remind  us  that  a 
boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics  is  a 
serious  measure  and  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  the  athletes  who  have  trained 
for  many  years.  But  Americans  have 
shown  that  they  will  sustain  hardship  in 
order  to  adhere  to  principle.  In  this  case 
the  principle  is  clear:  Americans  will 
support  peace  and  will  stand  fast  In  the 
face  of  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Rie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  PASTORE  RULE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  continue  to  speak  out  of  order,  not- 
withstanding the  Pastore  rule,  until  the 
managers  of  the  bill  begin  their  state- 
ments on  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMPHASIZING  THE  POSITIVE  ABOUT 
■mE  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  Congress,  the  object  of  most 
scorn,  derision,  ridicule,  and  mistreat- 
ment are  the  so-called  bureaucrats  in  our 
Government,  and  I  think  It  is  a  shame. 
The  people  I  know  who  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  good  and  decent 
and  conscientious  people  who  come  in 
early  and  stay  late  and  do  a  fine  job.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  target  of  the  bureaucracy. 
It  is  a  massive  group  of  people  who  can- 
not defend  themselves. 

Of  course,  as  in  any  group,  there  are 
some  people  who  are  not  competent  or 
diligent,  but,  certainly,  they  have  been 
given  a  bum  rap. 

I  was  deUghted  to  see  a  column  by 
Douglas  Costle,  head  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  which  he 
listed  specifically  some  of  the  superb  ac- 
complishments of  the  people  in  the 
bureaucracy. 

About  2  years  ago.  I  gave  a  series  of 
speeches  on  the  floor  about  what  is  right 
with  our  Govenmient.  I  think  this  article 
by  Mr.  Costle  is  right  along  that  line.  It 
is  such  a  thoughtful  and  perceptive  ar- 
ticle that  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  do  hope  that  the  people  in 
this  country  will  begin  to  appreciate  the 
excellent  service  which  many  people  In 
Government  are  providing  and  which 
they  rarely  get  any  credit  for. 
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Mr.  President,  the  article  to  which  I 
refer  was  printed  on  February  16,  1980, 
in  the  Washington  Star,  and  is  entitled 
"Creativity  in  the  Bureaucracy."  This 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  Douglas  M. 
Costle,  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  and  four  of 
his  points  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
Amoican  public  and  elected  officials. 

First,  this  article  Includes  examples  of 
important  innovations  that  Federal  em- 
ployees have  made  in  areas  affecting  us 
both  in  war  and  peace.  Prom  these  dis- 
cussions, all  Americans  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  parts  of  the  bureaucracy 
have  much  more  creativity  and  spunk 
than  are  commonly  recognized. 

Second,  this  article  points  out  that  the 
publicity  given  to  venal,  incompetent,  or 
lazy  bureaucrats  often  obscures  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Federal  em- 
ployees are  honest,  competent,  and  hard 
working.  This  observation,  I  believe,  is 
quite  important.  While  I  have  seldom 
hesitated  to  criticize  some  Federal  pro- 
grams, I  contend  that,  in  fairness,  we 
must  continue  to  give  credit  to  the  count- 
less Federal  employees  who,  day  by  day, 
serve  the  national  interest.  We  must  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  morale  among 
Federal  employees  will  decrease  if  cyni- 
cism among  the  public  increases. 

Third,  I  share  Mr.  Costle's  view  that 
worthwhile  Government  programs  and 
employees  must  receive  more  even- 
handed  publicity,  especially  from  the 
press.  For  this  reason,  I  recently  de- 
livered 25  speeches  discussing  how  and 
why  our  Government  has  worked  effec- 
tively. While  I  have  given  "Golden 
Fleece"  awards  for  certain  Government 
programs  involving  ironic,  ridiculous,  or 
excessive  expenditures,  I  also  have  seen 
the  need  to  grant  "Merit"  awards  to 
Government  agencies  in  recognition  of 
cost  savings,  quality  work,  and  other  ex- 
emplary achievements. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Costle  suggests  that  "the 
most  flagrant  Government  scandals — 
from  Teapot  Dome  to  Watergate — were 
created  by  elected  officials  and  their  po- 
Utical  appointees,  not  by  career  Govern- 
ment employees."  He  then  places  the 
blame  for  the  behavior  of  elected  offi- 
cials and  their  political  appointees: 
"Decade  after  decade,"  he  maintains, 
"the  major  problem  with  Government 
hasn't  been  lazy  bureaucrats;  it's  been 
lazy  voters.  It's  been  us." 

Elected  officials  and  the  public  would 
do  well  to  ponder  this  point.  Meanwhile, 
these  officials  and  the  public  can  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
bureaucracy  is  much  more  creative  and 
honest  than  has  been  commonly  thought. 
To  help  publicize  this  fact  and  emphasize 
the  positive  aspects  of  the  bureaucracy, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Costle's  "Point  of  View"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBIATTVITT    in   the    BrntEADCRACT 

A  senior  member  of  the  DuPont  family, 
now  deceased,  once  was  asked  how  many  peo- 
ple worked  at  the  chemical  company's  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  headquarters.  He  paused  a 
few  moments  to  reflect,  then  answered, 
"About  half." 


I  treasure  the  story  because,  apart  from 
Its  gentle  humor,  It  Is  one  of  the  few  ad- 
missions I  have  seen  that  at  least  some 
employees  in  the  private  sector  dope  off  now 
and  then.  What  we  usually  get  Is  a  portrait 
of  the  free-enterprise  worker  tolling  cease- 
lessly to  boost  ONP,  while  the  government 
worker  snoozes  over  his  stapler. 

Even  when  governmental  employees  do 
something  well,  the  praise  Is  frequently  tem- 
pered by  a  sense  of  surprise  at  this  astonish- 
ing behavior.  Recently  the  Washington  Poet 
complimented  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  two  cost-saving  innovations  In 
the  control  of  air  pollution.  "EPA  deserves 
congratulations,"  the  Poet  concluded,  "for 
that  governmental  rarity — a  creative  and 
practical  new  idea." 

In  point  of  fact,  government  workers  oome 
up  with  new  Ideas  at  a  surprising  rate.  Civil 
servants  patent  about  1,500  Inventions  a 
year.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(formerly  the  ClvU  Service  Commission)  re- 
ports that  during  1978  the  government 
adopted  42,512  employee  suggestions  that 
saved  (132  million  In  tangible  flrsit-year 
benefits. 

"Suggestions"  Is  a  humble  term,  connoting 
Ideas  for  saving  paper  clips  and  cutting 
down  the  phone  bill.  But  Ideas  contributed 
by  federal  employees  over  the  years  go  far 
beyond  such  mundane  matters  and  touch 
nearly  every  aspect  of  our  common  life.  In 
war  and  peace: 

The  radio  proximity  fuse — second  In  Im- 
portance only  to  the  atomic  bomb  In  World 
War  n — was  Invented  by  clvU  servants.  So 
was  the  Sidewinder  missile,  a  heat-seeking 
device  so  sensitive  it  can  sniff  out  and  home 
In  on  a  smouldering  cigarette  from  100  yards 
away. 

After  lavishing  millions  of  dollars  on  a 
prototype  "supersonic"  fighter  that  failed  to 
exceed  the  speed  of  sound,  Convalr  gambled 
on  the  radical  "Area  Rule"  design  of  a  fed- 
eral engineer  who  had  warned  the  Industry 
that  Its  own  designs  wouldn't  work.  On  its 
first  flight,  the  new  plane  broke  the  sound- 
barrier  while  it  was  still  climbing. 

Some  consumer  industries  are  based  on 
Inventions  by  federal  workers.  The  heat  proc- 
ess used  to  can  hams  and  other  meats  was 
developed  by  two  men:  George  Hormel  and 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  employee.  Aero- 
sol dispensers,  originally  intended  to  arm 
soldiers  with  insecticides  against  malaria- 
carrying  mosquitoes,  were  invented  by  Agri- 
culture scientists.  Miniaturized  electronics 
circuits,  which  make  computers  smaller  and 
calculators  cheaper,  were  developed  by  Army 
technicians  trying  to  cram  gear  into  missile 
nose  cones. 

Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring — undoubted- 
ly the  most  important  single  stimulus  to  the 
environmental  movement — grew  out  of  re- 
ports she  read  about  the  side-effects  of  DDT 
during  her  16  years  as  biologist  and  chief 
editor  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Despite  universal  hostility  to  "red  tape." 
we  all  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  a  mem- 
orable piece  of  it:  the  refusal  of  Dr.  PVances 
Kelsey  (then  and  now  an  employee  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration)  to  license 
thalidomide  for  sale  in  this  country. 

The  vast  majority  of  civil  servants'  con- 
tributions do  not,  of  course.  Involve  such 
drama.  Like  most  jot>s  in  the  private  sector, 
most  Jobs  in  government  are  routine.  Unlike 
business  employees,  however,  government 
employees  are  on  our  common  payroll,  and 
are  easy  targets  for  our  common  criticism. 

More  often  than  not.  it's  a  bum  rap.  Por 
every  civil  servant  whoee  venality,  incom- 
petence or  inertia  gains  public  notice,  there 
are  a  hundred  more  turning  in  an  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay  in  some 
Job  that  exceeds  the  Jurisdiction,  interest  or 
competence  of  business. 

The  most  flagrant  government  scandals — 


from  Teapot  Dome  to  Watergate — were 
created  by  elected  officials  and  their  political 
appointees,  not  by  career  government  em- 
ployees. Decade  after  decade,  the  major  prob- 
lem with  government  hasn't  been  lazy  bu- 
reaucrats, it's  been  lazy  voters.  It's  been  us. 


RATIFY  CONVENTION  BEFORE 
MEMORY  FADES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  history  genocide  has  been 
perpetrated  by  men  against  their  fellow 
men.  Little  was  done,  however,  until  the 
world  was  swept  with  repulsion  at  the 
horrors  Inflicted  by  the  Nazi  state.  Now, 
more  than  30  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Genocide  Convention,  this  Senate 
has  yet  to  act,  and  with  each  passing 
year  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  do  so. 
Yet,  this  very  fact  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  do  not  forget  and  that  we  do  not 
succumb  to  the  dangers  of  apathy  and 
complacency. 

For  this  purpose  then,  let  us  recall  the 
essentials  of  the  convention,  the  provi- 
sions which  spell  out  the  repugnant  act 
of  genocide.  Article  I  declares  that  geno- 
cide is  a  crime  against  mankind.  What- 
ever the  circumstances,  whether  in  war 
or  in  peace,  genocide  is  to  be  deterred 
and  castigated  by  international  law. 

Article  n  defines  the  crime.  It  ac- 
knowledges that  assault  upon  groups, 
whether  they  be  national,  ethnical,  ra- 
cial, or  religious  in  nature,  may  involve 
both  physical  and  psychological  meas- 
ures. Genocide  is  understood  to  be  the 
destruction  or  attempt  to  destroy  the 
whole  or  substantial  part  of  these  groups 
by :  Killing,  causing  serious  bodily  harm, 
or  the  permanent  impairment  of  mental 
faculties,  restricting  births,  forcibly 
transferring  children,  or  inflicting  upon 
the  group  conditions  of  life  designed  to 
cause  its  physical  destruction.  It  is  clear 
that  the  intent  to  Impose  bodily  destruc- 
tion or  mental  disintegration  are  equally 
reprehensible. 

Article  m  delineates  the  genocidal 
acts  which  are  punishable.  Genocide  or 
the  complicity  in  genocide  is  a  crime. 
So,  too.  Is  the  attempt  to  commit,  con- 
spiracy to  commit,  or  the  act  of  public 
Incitement  to  commit  any  act  of  geno- 
cide. 

Having  outlined  the  essential  provi- 
sions of  the  convention,  let  me  share 
with  you  some  words,  spoken  over  30 
years  ago,  which  cut  through  the  heart 
of  this  Senate's  inaction.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Ernest  Gross  had  this  to 
say  to  the  United  Nations  Assembly  in 
December  1948: 

In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  dlfflculties.  we  should  proceed  with  this 
Convention  before  the  memory  of  recent  hor- 
rifying genocidal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  man. 

That  was  over  30  years  ago.  The  ur- 
gency of  this  statement  must  not  become 
locked  in  the  past.  I  will  not  submit  to 
the  notion  that  after  so  many  years  the 
convention  rings  hollow  of  any  promise. 
We  must  protect  the  future  for  the  young 
and  those  yet  unborn.  We  must  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL    MOTOR    VEHICLE 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1979 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1390. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Mayer  and 
Jerry  Block,  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  be  granted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  discussion  and  votes 
on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Cindy  Douglass,  Kris 
Wilkes,  and  Matt  Scocozza  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1390. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  passage  of 
S.  1390,  in  my  view,  is  essential  to  im- 
proved truck  and  bus  safety  in  the  United 
States.  Deaths  on  our  Nation's  highways 
recently  have  been  increasing  at  an  un- 
acceptable rate.  Truck  and  bus  accidents 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  this  dis- 
turbing trend. 

S.  1390  provides  a  systematic  approach 
to  remedying  the  present  deficiencies  in 
the  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
area. 

First.  The  legislation  Increases  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  for  violation  of 
Federal  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
and  health  requirements.  Widespread 
violation  of  Federal  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  regulations  must  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Safety  inspections  by 
Federal  inspectors  throughout  this  coun- 
try have  consistently  uncovered  vehicles 
with  defective  brakes  or  other  serious 
deficiencies  in  important  safety  equip- 
ment. S.  1390's  improved  enforcement 
tools  will  provide  significant  incentives 
for  commercial  motor  vehicle  companies 
and  their  drivers  to  take  the  necessary 
safety  precautions  to  avoid  sending  dan- 
gerous vehicles  out  on  our  Nation's 
highways. 

Second.  S.  1390  provides  grants  to 
States  in  order  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing programs  to  greatly  increase  en- 
forcement of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  regulations.  Presently,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  extremely 
limited  number  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  Inspectors.  Also,  there  Is  no  sys- 
tematic Federal/State  cooperative  pro- 
gram in  the  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  area.  This  matching  grant  pro- 
gram, by  providing  the  means  for 
strengthened  State  inspection  programs, 
will  assure  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
chance  of  detection  of  violations  of 
safety  or  health  regulations.  To  fund 
this  critical  program,  the  authorization 
levels  in  S.  1390  are  $50  miUion  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  $100  mUlion  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 


1983.  "Hie  matching  grants  are  to  be  on 
an  up  to  80/20  basis.  The  legislation 
emphasizes  that  this  authorization  is 
only  for  extending  the  present  programs 
of  the  States  and  that  the  States 
through  their  own  funding  mechanisms 
must  maintain  their  present  level  of  ef- 
fort in  the  conunercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  area  to  be  eligible  for  matching 
grant  funding. 

Third.  This  legislation  assures  rapid 
investigation  of  nonfrivolous  com- 
plaints which  allege  material  violations 
of  conunercial  motor  vehicle  safety  and 
health  rules  and  regulations.  Also,  S. 
1390  provides  protection  for  complain- 
ants from  being  disciplined,  discrimi- 
nated against,  or  discharged  pursuant  to 
their  filing  a  complaint  concerning 
safety  or  hesdth  violations.  Employees 
often  are  the  first  to  be  aware  of  viola- 
tions and  deserve  "whistle-blower"  pro- 
tection. These  employee  complaint  and 
whistle-blower  protection  provisions  are 
similar  to  provisions  that  have  proved  to 
be  effective  in  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  and  other  safety  and  health 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Finally.  S.  1390  would  designate  the 
Department  of  Transportation  as  the 
agency  with  the  responsibility  for  fit, 
willing,  and  able  determinations  in  the 
safety  area.  Our  hearings  demonstrated 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  presently  has  this  responsi- 
bility, has  little  or  no  expertise  in  the 
safety  area.  This  legislation,  therefore, 
provides  DOT,  the  agency  with  the  pri- 
mary expertise,  with  the  responsibility 
for  this  extremely  important  safety 
function.  The  ICC's  existing  authority  to 
make  fit,  willing,  and  able  determina- 
tions on  economic  grounds,  however,  is 
unaffected  by  this  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee expects  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  ICC  to  coordinate 
closely  together  in  this  area  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  and  overlap,  causing 
uimecessary  burdens  on  affected  groups. 
However,  if  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation finds  there  are  additional  re- 
quirements necessary  for  safety,  then 
appropriate  requirements  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  safety  legis- 
lation. It  is  an  outgrowth  of  legislation 
originally  introduced  by  Senator  Percy 
and  carefully  refined  by  the  committee. 
The  Senate  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committee  passed  it 
without  opposition,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  it  strong  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1390, 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1979,  is  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. In  recent  years,  unsafe 
trucking  practices  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways have  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions, threatening  the  health  and  safety 
of  truckdrivers  and  the  American  mo- 
toring public.  Last  June.  I — together 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  distinguished 
chfidrman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Packwood,  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Senator  Magnuson,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priati(His  Committee  and  the  ranking 


Democrat  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee — ^introduced  this 
bill  to  promote  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle operators. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  thoughtful  and  ex- 
peditious consideration  given  to  this  im- 
portant measure,  by  the  disting\iish€«[ 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Ccxnmittee. 
Senator  Cannon.  His  ccmtinuing  con- 
cern and  interest  in  this  area  has  proved 
instrumental  in  bringing  this  important 
legislation  before  us  today. 

I  would  like  to  offer  public  conunenda- 
tion  for  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Robert  Packwood,  over  the 
years,  has  consistently  displayed  a  keen 
interest  in  upgrading  the  safety  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States.  The 
thoroughness,  imagination,  and  dedica- 
tion he  brings  to  his  woric  in  this  field 
have  been  of  demonstrable  importance, 
particularly  his  vital  contributions  to 
the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Similarly,  many  thanks  are  due  to  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  for  his  help  in  developing  this 
important  legislation.  His  support  and 
advice  proved  invaluable,  and  his  abid- 
ing interest  in  this  critical  area  of  health 
and  safety  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

An  extremely  important  and  powerful 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  who  has 
long  demonstrated  his  overriding  con- 
cern for  safety  issues,  especially  those 
related  to  transportaticHi.  Over  the  past 
decade  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  regiila- 
tion  of  commerce  in  the  name  of  health 
and  safety.  His  leadership  and  activity 
in  this  important  area  remain  strong 
and  vital. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  urgent  and 
life-threatening  problem  now  running 
rampant  on  America's  highways.  Our 
roads  are  plagued  by  what  appears  to 
be  an  epidemic  of  unsafe  trucks,  lliese 
trucks  threaten  the  health,  and,  indeed, 
the  lives,  of  both  the  motoring  public  and 
of  the  truckdrivers  themselves.  The  state 
of  our  highways  is  horrendous.  Each 
year,  more  Americans  are  killed  on  the 
road  than  were  killed  in  the  Vietnam  war 
in  any  year,  and  trucks  have  contributed 
disproportionately  to  the  record.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  when  we  do  not  see  on  the 
local  news  the  horrifying  wreckage  of  a 
big  rig  crashed  on  the  side  of  a  highway. 

Urgent  legislative  remedies  are  now  re- 
quired. I  believe  the  Commercial  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1979.  S.  1390,  would 
go  far  toward  creating  a  truly  effective 
program  of  upgrading  truck  safety. 

In  recent  years,  improper  truck  main- 
tenance, unfit  equipment,  overloading 
and  often  unreasonable  driving  sched- 
ules have  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
severe  hazards  over  the  roads.  Truck  ac- 
cidents and  fatalities  have  increased  at 
an  alarming  rate.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  of  the  50,000  highway 
fatalities  in  this  country  In  1978, 17,578— 
or  nearly  35  percent — were  caused  by 
trucks  and  buses.  Heavy  trucks  alone 
were  responsible  for  11  percent  of  these 
fatal  accidents,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
account  for  less  than  1  percent  of  ve- 
hicles on  the  road.  This  is  a  signlflcant 
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increase,  for  in  1975  heavy  trucks  were 
involved  in  only  7.8  percent  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents. While  the  number  of  vehicle 
miles  traveled  by  heavy  trucks  rose  14 
percent  from  1975  to  1977,  the  number 
of  these  trucks  involved  in  fatal  accidents 
increased  29.3  percent. 

In  1978,  5,075  Americans  were  killed  in 
accidents  involving  heavy  trucks,  an 
alarming  increase  of  53  percent  over 
1975.  During  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  all  highway  fatalities  increased 
12.6  percent,  of  itself  a  significant  climb. 
Heavy  trucks  pose  particularly  severe 
hazards  to  automobiles  and  their  occu- 
pants. In  a  fatal  accident  involving  a 
heavy  truck  and  a  passenger  car,  97  per- 
cent of  the  deaths  are  to  the  occupants 
of  the  car.  Per  100  million  miles,  the  in- 
volvement of  heavy  trucks  in  fatal  ac- 
cidents is  165  percent  greater  than  the 
involvement  of  passenger  vehicles. 

The  recent  rash  of  truck  accidents  has 
rendered  truck  driving  one  of  the  more 
dangerous  occupations  in  America.  The 
truck  is  a  driver's  jobsite;  the  road,  his 
workplace.  They  are  both  replete  with 
hazards.  In  1978,  fatalities  to  occupants 
of  heavy  trucks  nvimbered  1,010 — a  41- 
percent  increase  over  1975.  A  1976  Wis- 
consin study  showed  that  truckdrivers 
were  nine  times  as  likely  as  all  other 
workers  to  be  killed  in  work-related  ac- 
cidents. 

The  latest  accident  data  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
(BMCS),  indicates  that,  in  1978,  inter- 
state motor  carriers  of  property  and  pas- 
sengers reported  approximately  35.000 
accidents,  which  resulted  in  3,200  fatali- 
ties, 3,400  injuries,  and  $310  million  in 
property  damage.  This  represents,  since 
1975,  an  increase  of  43  percent  in  fatali- 
ties, 29  percent  in  injuries,  and  a  start- 
ling 96  percent  in  property  damage.  And, 
according  to  the  Bureau,  these  figures 
are  understated  because  a  significant 
number  of  accidents  went  unreported. 

Inadequate  law  enforcement  is  largely 
to  blame  for  this  shoddy  record.  In  a 
series  of  Federal  roadside  spot  checks 
conducted  during  1978,  over  42  percent 
of  the  26,000  vehicles  inspected  by  the 
BMCS  were  deemed  "imminently  haz- 
ardous" and  were  immediately  ordered 
off  the  road  until  repaired.  Yet,  the  Bu- 
reau was  able  to  inspect  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  3  million  commercial  motor 
vehicles  under  its  purview.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  therefore,  that  many 
more  unsafe  vehicles  and  conditions  go 
undetected. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that,  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois,  truck  accident 
rates  have  skyrocketed  in  the  last  4  years, 
according  to  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Transportation.  For  all  trucks — includ- 
ing sizes  ranging  from  pick-ups  to  com- 
bination tractor-semi-trailer  rigs — the 
number  of  vehicles  involved  in  fatal  ac- 
cidents increased  99  percent  from  1975 
to  1978.  Combination  vehicles  alone,  the 
so-called  big  rigs,  were  involved  in  fully 
10  percent  of  fatal  highway  accidents  in 
the  State  last  year. 

In  1978,  there  was  a  47-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  combination  ve- 
hicle accidents  on  Illinois  highways.  The 
figures  for  all  trucks  indicate  that  there 


wsis  a  distressing  116-percent  rise  in  the 
number  of  truclts  involved  in  highway 
accidents. 

A  1977  General  Accounting  OflQce 
(GAO)  report,  entitled  "The  Federal  Mo- 
tor Carrier  Safety  Program:  Not  Yet 
Achieving  What  the  Congress  Wanted," 
concluded : 

In  view  of  the  limited  accident  data  ob- 
tained, the  continuing  Infrequency  of  safety 
inspections,  and  the  high  rate  of  trucks 
taken  out  of  service  after  Inspection,  little 
assurance  exists  that  most  motor  carriers  are 
complying  with  Federal  safety  regulations. 

Federal  and  State  authorities  current- 
ly lack  the  manpower  and  funds  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  burgeoning  number 
of  heavy  trucks.  As  a  result,  thousands  of 
big  rigs  zoom  down  the  highways  in  bad 
repair,  overloaded,  and  unsafely  driven, 
because  their  operators  and  owners  know 
that  the  odds  of  being  stopped  are  about 
as  good  as  the  oil  companies  losing 
money  next  year. 

Inadequate  enforcement  is,  in  turn, 
due,  in  large  part,  to  shortcomings  in 
present  truck  safety  statutes.  Outmoded 
and  antiquated  laws  now  bind  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  rendering  them  nearly 
helpless  even  when  they  do  find  viola- 
tions. This  bill  aims  to  redress  these 
shortcomings,  and  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  safety  authorities. 

Civil  fines  can  be  an  effective  deterrent 
to  safety  violations.  However,  at  present, 
civil  penalties  can  only  be  assessed 
against  a  driver  or  a  company  for  fail- 
ure to  keep  proper  paperwork.  They  are 
not  applicable  to  any  other  safety  vio- 
lation, such  as  the  failure  to  maintain 
safe  brakes  or  to  load  the  truck  within 
prescribed  limits.  In  these  instances,  the 
BMCS  can  only  bring  formal  criminal 
prosecutions  in  court  or  initiate  a  time- 
consuming  administrative  hearing. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  and 
ineffective  process.  For  instance,  in  1978, 
BMCS  detected  over  110,000  safety  viola- 
tions during  nationwide  road  checks  of 
25,695  vehicles  and  drivers.  Yet,  Bureau 
investigators  were  able  to  develop  only 
319  cases,  either  in  court  or  for  admin- 
istrative action.  The  majority  of  these 
cases  were  not  accepted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  criminal  prosecution. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's  safe- 
ty program  could  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
expanding  civil  forfeiture  authority  to 
include  all  types  of  substantial  violations 
of  safety  regulations. 

Moreover,  the  maximum  amount  for 
fines  for  safety  violations  have  not  been 
revised  since  1957.  They  are  now  serious- 
ly out  of  line  with  fines  for  violation  of 
other  Federal  regulations.  Low  penalties, 
coupled  with  the  lengthy  process  of 
criminal  enforcement,  do  little  to  dis- 
courage future  violations.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  raise  these  fines  and  set 
realistic  time  limits  for  the  prosecution 
of  cases  and  processing  of  fines. 

Concerned  truck  drivers  and  trucking 
employees  are  often  a  great  boon  to 
trucking  safety.  Because  their  lives  and 
health  depend  upon  the  safety  and  fit- 
ness of  their  vehicles,  many  such  drivers 
are  anxious  to  find  out  defects  in  their 
rigs.  But  when  these  drivers  refuse  to 
drive  a  hazardous  vehicle,  or  report  a 


significant  violation  to  the  authorities, 
many  times  they  find  themselves  fired  or 
punished  as  a  "reward"  for  their  dili- 
gence. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
now  provides  no  restraints  upon  employ- 
ers who  retaliate  against  these  whistle- 
blowers.  The  sad  result  is  that  trucking 
employees  are  extremely  hesitant  to  re- 
port even  the  most  fiagrant  safety  viola- 
tions. The  Government  has  lost  a  poten- 
tially important  ally  in  its  fight  to 
protect  truckers  and  the  public. 

Historically,  Congress  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  America's  workers.  The  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  protects 
nearly  every  worker  in  America,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  many  of  those 
in  the  trucking  industry.  At  the  time  it 
was  argued  that  since  the  Department 
of  Transportation  already  had  authority 
to  regulate  trucking  industry  safety 
practices,  no  additional  coverage  was 
necessary. 

However,  experience  has  shown  that 
occupational  protections  afforded  truck- 
drivers  are  woefully  inadequate.  The 
Federal  Government  has  done  little  to 
stem  the  rapidly  rising  number  of  truck- 
drivers  killed  on  the  highways.  Working 
conditions  inside  the  cabs  of  trucks  are 
also  deteriorating.  Vibration,  exhaust 
fumes,  and  extreme  temperatures  all 
make  truck  driving  a  serious  risk  to 
driver  health,  and  to  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

In  light  of  these  hazards,  measures  are 
urgently  needed  to  protect  this  country's 
truckdrivers.  It  is  inexcusable  that  pro- 
tections accorded  truckers  lag  so  far 
behind  those  affordable  to  other  work- 
ers. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
experience  in  regulating  and  monitoring 
the  safety  of  the  trucking  industry.  He 
would  be  the  logical  and  most  effective 
choice  to  assume  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  safety  of  truck- 
drivers. 

Nearly  3  million  heavy  trucks  roll 
down  America's  highways  every  day.  And 
yet,  the  BMCS.  the  lead  agency  in  en- 
forcing truck  safety,  has  only  158  in- 
spectors and  safety  officers.  Clearly,  we 
need  to  bring  lar  greater  resources  to 
bear  on  this  life-threatening  problem 

Many  trucking  firms  and  drivers  are 
conscientious  about  highway  safety.  Yet, 
a  regrettable  few — an  unscrupulous 
minority — are  lax  in  their  commitment 
to  safety.  Federal  and  State  vehicle  safe- 
ty programs  must  be  improved  to  prevent 
them  from  posing  a  danger  to  both  the 
general  public  and  other  truckers. 

In  the  name  of  effectiveness  and 
economy,  the  individual  States  should  be 
encouraged  to  actively  assist  the  Federal 
effort.  Each  of  the  50  States  now  has  an 
existing  program  for  the  enforcement  of 
highway  safety.  The  State  of  California 
alone  has  more  truck  inspectors  on  the 
job  than  the  BMCS  has  to  patrol  the  en- 
tire country.  Clearly,  the  vastly  superior 
resources  and  manpower  of  the  States 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  effort. 

But  the  Federal  Government  now  pro- 
vides no  funding  to  the  States  for  this 
purpose,  and  thus  no  incentive  exists  for 
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them  to  cooperate.  With  adequate  incen- 
tives  for  instance,  reimbursement  for 

a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  operating 
strong  uniform  truck  safety  programs — 
much  could  be  done  to  crack  down  on 
speeding,  tailgating,  sloppy  maintenance, 
and  overloading. 

With  proper  incentive,  States  could 
operate  both  more  permanent  and  port- 
able weigh  scales  to  prevent  heavy  loads 
which  are  destroying  our  roadways,  and 
which  make  vehicles  dangerous  to  drive. 
Increased  enforcement  personnel  would 
slow  down  all  vehicles,  not  just  trucks, 
with  the  result  that  thousands  of  lives 
would  be  saved. 

Without  prompt  remedial  action,  the 
state  of  our  highways  will  steadily 
worsen.  This  bill  builds  upon  and  ex- 
pands past  legislation  to  create  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  truly  effective  truck 
safety  program.  In  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion, we  have  sought  to  reduce  the  load 
on  our  already  overburdened  courts.  We 
have  tried  to  alleviate  the  unnecessary 
delays  that  so  often  plague  our  regula- 
tory process.  And,  we  have  sought  ways 
to  encourage  compliance  with  safety 
regulations  that  do  not  plunge  industry 
neck  deep  in  paperwork. 

Provisions  of  S.  1390  would  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
regulating  and  enforcing  truck  safety 
and  the  health  and  safety  of  truck- 
drivers.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  address  those  areas  which 
have  caused  the  grievous  problems  since 
the  DOT  was  created  1 1  years  ago. 

To  accomplish  these  goals.  S.  1390: 

Raises  civil  fines  from  $500  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $10,000  for  serious  safety  viola- 
tions; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  regulate  the  health  and 
safety  of  working  conditions  for  truck- 
drivers  and  insure  that  trucks  are  safely 
maintained  and  operated ; 

Provides  for  1-year  imprisonment 
and/or  a  maximum  $25,000  fine  for 
knowing  and  willful  criminal  violations; 

Expands  Federal  truck  safety  juris- 
diction to  include  all  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  both  interstate  and  intrastate, 
over  10,000  pounds; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
on-the-job  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions; 

Protects  trucking  employees  from  dis- 
cipline, discharge,  or  discrimination  for 
refusing  to  drive  an  unsafe  vehicle  or 
for  reporting  safety  violations; 

Authorizes  a  uniform  reporting  system 
to  eliminate  excessive  paperwork  re- 
quired of  trucking  firms  and  truckers; 

Encourages  States  to  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  truck  safety  by  offering 
them  Federal  financial  incentives; 

Allows  States  to  apply  for  exemptions 
from  particular  Federal  regulations  if 
their  proposed  regulations  do  not  dimin- 
ish safety; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  rule  on  the  safety  aspects  of 
nt,  willing,  and  able  determinations  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
any  rule  or  regulation  according  to  a 
specific  and  expeditious  timetable; 


Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  health  hazards  to  which  truck 
drivers  are  exposed; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  order  those 
vehicles  or  employees  out  of  service 
which  pose  an  imminent  hazard  to  pub- 
lic safety,  and 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  report  yearly 
to  the  Congress  concerning  his  efforts 
to  improve  truck  safety,  and  assessing 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Commercial  Driver  Register. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  DOT  in  regulating  and  enforcing 
truck  safety.  Abuse  of  present  regula- 
tions has  resulted  in  countless  deaths, 
injuries,  and  loss  of  property.  This  sit- 
uation will  not  improve  itself.  The  time 
to  crack  down  is  now. 

The  commercial  trucking  Industry  is 
critical  to  the  business  of  America  and 
continues  to  grow  in  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  1977  alone,  intercity  freight  trans- 
ported by  trucks  amounted  to  561  billion 
ton-miles.  The  Highway  Users  Founda- 
tion predicts  that,  during  the  next  15 
years,  the  number  of  trucks  on  the  road 
will  double.  Our  highways  should  not  be 
deathtraps — ^they  were  built  for  the  safe 
enjoyment  and  use  of  all  Americans. 

This  legislation  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  diligence  and  concern  of 
various  driver  representatives — namely, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters and  the  Professional  Drivers  Coun- 
cil. From  the  start,  they  have  provided 
keen  insights  and  original  ideas  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  their  mem- 
bers and  the  motoring  public.  This  legis- 
lation would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  outstanding  contributions  of 
these  conscientious  advocates  who  have 
well  represented  their  member  employ- 
ees with  diligence  and  concern 

Likewise,  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations (ATA)  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  the  development 
of  this  legislation.  The  ATA  has  dis- 
played a  sincere  and  abiding  commit- 
ment to  upgrading  the  safety  of  its  in- 
dustry. The  Executive  and  SCORE  Com- 
mittees of  ATA,  consisting  of  many 
highly  dedicated,  safety  conscious  truck- 
ing executives,  devoted  hundreds  of 
hours  to  poring  over  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  Subsequent  ATA  endorsement  is 
the  result  of  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
terchange and  consultation.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  ATA  to  have  taken  such  a  bold 
position  of  leadership  on  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commercial  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1979,  S.  1390,  is  the 
product  of  over  2  years  of  painstaking 
study  and  negotiation.  It  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  every  major  organization  repre- 
senting the  trucking  industry,  and  has 
received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.  I  believe  it  deserves 
Senate  support  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  (Mr.  Exon)  for  the 
floor  management  of  this  bill. 


My  early  years  in  the  Senate  were  de- 
voted essentially  to  the  problems  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  Mr.  President.  I  can  recall 
the  hundreds  of  hours  that  we  all  devoted 
to  listening  to  young  people  protest  that 
war,  to  various  groups  petitioning  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  end  that 
war.  Always,  there  was  the  haunting 
thought  that  that  war,  10  years  in  dura- 
tion, had  cost  50,000  lives  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  injured  and  disabled.  The 
bill  before  us  is  a  bill  that  will  have  a 
far  greater  effect  upon  the  lives  and 
safety  of  all  Americans  than  the  whole 
Vietnam  War. 

The  death  rate  due  to  accidents  in- 
volving trucks  and  busses,  if  ccmtinued 
at  the  present  trend,  will  exceed  200,000 
for  10  years,  not  just  50,000.  I  say  "just" 
because  any  life  lost  that  does  not  have 
to  be  lost  is  a  source  of  deep  regret.  Yet, 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  public  con- 
sciousness about  highway  deaths.  We 
somehow  feel  this  is  a  price  we  have  to 
pay  for  a  fast-moving  society  that  needs 
to  keep  on  the  move. 

I  think  of  the  resistence  that  I  had 
years  ago  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
that  I  had  sponsored  at  the  time  to  re- 
quire a  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  on 
all  Federal  highways.  I  was  accused  of 
slowing  up  the  economy,  strangling  the 
effort  of  people  to  move  ahead;  there 
was  the  feeling  that  somehow,  there 
should  be  freedom,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  young  people,  to  push  that  pedal 
down  and  see  how  fast  that  car  can  go. 
Yet  I  did  not  have  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that,  in  Chicago,  we  have  one  of 
the  most  advanced  and  largest  rehabili- 
tation institutes  in  the  world.  In  that 
institute,  the  No.  1  cause  of  people  com- 
ing there  is  tragic  automobile  accidents. 
You  can  see  them  in  room  after  room 
and  ward  after  ward — ^young  people  in- 
capacitated for  life,  crippled,  maimed. 
Of  course,  the  dead  are  not  there,  just 
the  injured. 

So  I  say  that  this  measure  that  is  be- 
fore us  today  is  a  tribute  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  to  our  colleagues  who 
have  worked  with  us  on  this  measure,  a 
measure  that  is  just  as  important  as 
ending  a  tragic  war.  a  measure  designed 
to  contribute  to  reducing  the  tragedy  of 
death  on  the  highways  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  unsafe 
trucking  practices  have  reached  epidemic 
proportions:  In  1978.  17.500  Americans 
were  killed  by  trucks  and  buses,  nearly 
35  percent  of  the  annual  motor  vehicle- 
related  fatalities.  Heavy  trucks  alone 
were  responsible  for  5.075  deaths,  an  in- 
crease of  53  percent  since  1975. 

When  are  we  going  to  end  this  mad- 
ness? When  are  we  going  to  say. 
"Enough  is  enough"?  And  what  can  we 
do  about  it? 

We  did,  in  part,  slow  this  trend  by  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit.  According 
to  well-established  statistics,  we  have 
saved  approximately  13.000  lives  a  year 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Injuries  since 
the  passage  of  that  one  law — this,  in 
addition  to  saving  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil.  It  was  put  in  as  an  energy  measure. 
In  the  back  of  my  mind,  and  apparently 
in  the  minds  of  many  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  who  fought  for  that  legislation. 
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were  the  lives  that  could  be  saved  by 
such  a  measure.  Here  again  is  a  chance 
to  move  forward  after  analyzing  a  prob- 
lem, and  through  the  passage  of  a  law, 
reverse  this  trend  in  highway  deaths. 

Shoddy  safety  procedures  have  ren- 
dered truck  driving  one  of  the  more  haz- 
ardous occupations  in  America  today. 
ITie  reason  the  truck  drivers  and  truck- 
ers of  America  are  for  this  bill  is  that 
they  know  the  hazards  of  that  job  can- 
not be  continued.  In  1978,  over  1,000  oc- 
cupants of  heavy  trucks  were  killed  in 
accidents.  This  was  an  increase  of  41 
percent  over  1975.  Negligent  or  improper 
maintenance  of  vehicles  is  perhaps  the 
single  greatest  contributor  to  this 
frightening  decline  in  safety.  In  1978,  the 
Biu^au  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  in  DOT 
inspected  nearly  26,000  vehicles.  In- 
credibly, 42  percent  of  these  were  deemed 
"imminently  hazardous"  and  were  im- 
mediately ordered  off  the  road. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  drove,  a  week- 
end ago,  from  Denver  to  Vail,  Colo. 
On  vlrtuaUy  every  mountain  incline 
there,  there  were  huge  illimiinated  signs 
telling  a  truck  driver  that  if  he  losses 
control  of  his  rig,  there  is  a  sand  hill 
provided  for  him  on  the  side  of  the  road 
so  he  can  drive  into  it  and  stop  that 
truck.  So  frequent  are  faulty  brakes  on 
trucks  in  Colorado,  that  they  now  have 
to  make  special  provisions  for  nmaway 
trucks. 

If  we  go  out  and  look  on  a  highway 

395,  295,  go  down  to  Williamsburg— if 
we  figure  that  on  a  statistical  basis,  4 
out  of  10  of  those  trucks  are  "imminent- 
ly hazardous"  by  our  own  Department  of 
Transportation's  definition,  we  shall 
recognize  why  the  fastest-growing  death 
rate  in  America  is  from  unsafe  trucks. 
There  is  something  we  can  do  about  it. 
We  can  do  what  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  unanimously  rec- 
ommend. 

This  Congress  and  this  Senate  can 
work  rapidly  when  they  have  the  facts 
available.  We  have  the  facts  available 
and  the  whole  industry  united,  truckers, 
members  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  and 
others,  supporting  this  effort  to  move 
ahead  and  remove  this  tremendous 
hazard. 

S.  1390  takes  into  account  that  there  is 
inadequate  authority  that  severely  im- 
pairs the  Federal  truck  safety  enforce- 
ment effort. 

DOT  has  jurisdiction  only  to  regulate 
vehicles  operating  interstate,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  trucks  operate 
intrastate. 

It  Is  a  little  confounding  that  we  have 
a  whole  Department  of  Transportation, 
a  department  our  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  was  responsible  for  establish- 
ing some  years  ago,  which  we  tend  to 
think  of  as  somehow  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  trucking  industry,  but 
which  in  reality  has  no  jurisdiction, 
whatsoever,  over  most  of  the  trucks  we 
see  on  the  road. 

The  BMCS  has  extremely  limited  au- 
thority to  levy  fines  for  violations.  In- 
stead, it  must  turn  to  time-cons\miing 
criminal  prosecutions  which  receive  low 
priority  in  the  Justice  Department. 


We  wondered  why  DOT  could  not 
do  something  with  the  authority  they 
now  have.  We  were  dumbfounded  to 
leam  that  they  have  to  bring  criminal 
charges  through  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  any  safety  violation,  putting 
these  violations  in  competition  with  or- 
ganized crime,  with  drug  abuse,  with  all 
the  other  prosecutions  with  which  Jus- 
tice has  to  deal.  We  found  that  the  pri- 
ority of  truck  safety  prosecutions  was 
very  low,  despite  the  fact  that  day  after 
day  people  are  being  slaughtered  and 
killed  on  the  highways. 

Pine  levels  have  gone  unchanged  since 
1957.  What  has  happened  to  the  dollar 
since  1957?  As  the  dollar  has  gone  down, 
the  impact  of  the  present  fine  level  has 
severely  shrunk.  The  fine  level,  even 
though  the  problem  has  become  exacer- 
bated, is  one-third  what  it  was  when 
fines  were  established  in  1957. 

We  also  found  that  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  truck  safety  en- 
forcement efforts  is  minimal.  We  thought 
there  could  be  and  should  be  a  body  of 
evidence  to  show  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  are  working  together 
on  a  common  national  problem,  instead 
we  found  grave  discrepancies  and  du- 
plications in  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations  undercut  safety  and  are  often 
burdensome  both  to  drivers  and  the 
trucking  industry.  Safety  enforcement  is 
further  hampered  by  inadequate  protec- 
tions from  arbitrary  discharge  and  dis- 
crimination which  prevent  trucking 
employees,  especially  drivers,  from  re- 
porting safety  violations  or  refusing  to 
operate  unsafe  vehicles. 

Here  we  found  a  problem  similar  to 
the  one  which  we  dealt  with  through 
whistle  blower  protection  legislation  for 
Federal  employees.  There  was  a  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Government 
employees  to  ever  come  in  and  testify 
before  Congress,  because,  if  they  did, 
they  would  be  recriminated  against. 

We  found  a  similsu-  pattern  here.  If 
someone  would  come  in  to  give  evidence 
about  unsafe  vehicles,  to  complain  about 
them,  the  inflation  pressures  and  the 
pressures  on  profits  bedng  such  as  they 
are,  they  would  likely  find  themselves 
out  of  a  job  the  next  day. 

There  was  no  protection  for  anyone 
who,  in  the  public  interest,  brought  this 
to  the  public  attention. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  over 
2  years  of  painstaking  study  and  nego- 
tiation, with  the  invaluable  contribu- 
tions of  the  IntematiOTial  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  the  Professional  Drivers' 
Council,  and  the  American  Trucking 
Associations.  They  all  support  S.  1390. 
The  Commerce  Committee  has  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  bill,  for  which  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

In  summary,  S.  1390  raises  civil  fines 
from  $500  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  for 
serious  safety  violations.  With  a  $500 
fine,  the  loss  could  be  made  up  by  just 
another  day  on  the  road.  Many  trucks 
were  not  called  off  the  road  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  dangerous  to  drive. 
Why  not  take  a  chance?  A  $500  fine  is 
equivalent  to  a  $5  parking  ticket  when 
we  consider  the  amount  of  money  that 


can  be  made  on  a  truck  with  a  full  load 
for  1  day. 

But  with  a  $10,000  potential  fine,  vio- 
lators are  going  to  think  twice  about 
that.  Any  serious  safety  violation,  and 
they  will  pull  that  truck  off  the  road. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  increase  the 
penalty  and  make  it  easier  to  impose  so 
that  it  will  no  longer  be  cost  effective  to 
keep  a  truck  on  the  road  if  It  is  unsafe. 

S.  1390  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  regulate  the  health 
and  safety  of  working  conditions  for 
truck  drivers  and  insure  that  trucks  are 
safely  maintained  and  operated. 

It  provides  for  1-year  impriscmment 
and/or  a  maximum  $25,000  fine  for 
knowing  and  willful  criminal  violations. 

It  expands  Federal  truck  safety  juris- 
diction to  include  all  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  both  interstate  and  intrastate. 
over  10,000  pounds. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
on-the-job  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions. 

It  protects  trucking  employees  from 
discipline,  discharge,  or  discrimination 
for  refusing  to  drive  an  unsafe  vehicle  or 
for  reporting  safety  violations. 

Just  like  Federal  employees  who  come 
before  Congress  to  talk  about  the  mal- 
feasance they  see  in  oflQce,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  fired  because  they, 
in  the  public  interest,  have  testified  about 
something  they  know  is  wrong  and  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

So  we  want  to  protect  the  whistle- 
blowers,  the  truckdriver  who  simply  says 
that  this  truck  is  unsafe  to  drive,  is  a 
hazard  to  everyone  he  is  going  to  pass  or 
approach  on  the  highway. 

We  want  something  done  about  it.  We 
want  those  people  protected.  The  truck- 
drivers  want  them  protected,  and  truck- 
ers now  support  protection  for  those 
people. 

It  authorizes  a  uniform  reporting  sys- 
tem to  eliminate  excessive  paperwork  re- 
quired of  trucking  firms  and  truckers. 

It  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  in  regulatory  re- 
form. It  improves  rather  than  adds  to 
the  burden  of  paperwork. 

It  encourages  States  to  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  truck  safety  by  offering 
Federal  financial  incentives  of  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  State  truck  safety 
programs  which  conform  to  the  ap- 
proach of  this  bill. 

Finally,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
order  those  vehicles  or  employees  out  of 
service  which  pose  an  imminent  hazard 
to  public  safety. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  few 
pieces  of  legislation  we  are  able  to  audit 
in  their  aftereffect  as  carefully  as  we  will 
be  able  to  audit  this  legislation. 

I  hope  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
see  fit  to  put  together  the  flgtires  once 
this  bill  has  become  law  and  is  in  effect. 
How  many  lives  have  we  saved?  How 
many  injuries  have  we  saved?  This  im- 
pact will  be  greater  than  ending  the 
Vietnam  war. 

This  bill  is  straightforward.  It  is  sim- 
ple. I  think  it  should  have  universal 
support.  It  will  be  a  giant  step  forward 
in  making  the  highways  safer  for  every 
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single  family  out  on  the  highway  and, 
just  as  important,  safer  for  the  truck- 
drivers  who  are  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  occupations  today. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  staff 
members  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  S.  1390: 
Kevin  Curtln,  Ed  Hall,  Aubrey  Sarvls, 
and  Bill  Dlefenderfer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  join  Senator 
ExoN  in  urging  my  colleagues  to  support 
8.  1390,  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act. 

The  necessity  for  reducing  the  fatali- 
ties and  injuries  due  to  automobile  and 
truck  accidents  on  our  highways  has 
been  the  purpose  of  several  major  pieces 
of  legislation  over  the  years.  The  Con- 
gress has  voted  for  safer  highways,  for 
lower  speed  limits,  for  safer  automobiles, 
and  for  programs  to  improve  driver  be- 
havior. 

Our  votes  have  worked  to  reduce  high- 
way fatalities  despite  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  vehicles  on  the  highways 
traveling  more  miles.  Yet  despite  this 
effort,  there  has  long  been  a  serious  gap 
in  highway  safety  legislation.  Heavy 
trucks  have  not  been  adequately  regu- 
lated, nor  have  the  present  regulations 
been  adequately  enforced.  Senator  Percy 
has  long  recognized  this  gap  and  has 
over  the  years  fought  for  Improved  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety.  I  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  and  join  with  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1390. 

The  bill  was  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
where,  under  Chairman  Cannon's  lead- 
ership, hearings  were  held,  and  the  bill 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

I  also  wish  my  colleagues  to  be  aware 
of  the  tremendous  support  this  bill  has 
received  from  both  truckdrivers  and  the 
trucking  Industry.  Efforts  by  representa- 
tives of  these  groups  have  clearly  made 
this  a  workable  proposition. 

S.  1390  will  Improve  highway  safety 
as  foUows: 

■ntle  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  establish  reg- 
ulations related  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  and  the  commercial  motor 
vehicle  drivers'  health  while  operating 
the  vehicle.  A  commercial  motor  vehicle 
is  defined  as  amy  self-propelled  or  towed 
vehicle  used  on  the  highways  with  a 
weight  In  excess  of  10,000  pounds;  or  any 
such  vehicle  used  to  transport  more  than 
10  passengers;  or  any  vehicle  used  to 
transport  hazardous  materials.  Vehicles 
used  In  farming  or  logging  operations  are 
exempt. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  research  and  training.  The  Secre- 
wry  is  authorized  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  inspections  without  advance 
notice  and  is  required  to  investigate  any 
nonfrivolous  written  complaint  alleging 
that  a  material  violation  of  the  title  Is 
occurring.  Civil  and  criminal  penalties 
are  established  for  violations  of  the  act. 


In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  place  a  vehicle  out  of  service  if  such 
vehicle  poses  an  imminent  hazard  to 
public  safety.  The  bill  also  provides  pro- 
tections for  employees  who  report  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act  or  refuse  to  operate  an 
unsafe  vehicle.  The  employees'  remedy  is 
patterned  after  the  employee  protection 
provisions  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act. 

States  are  authorized  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  the 
standards  and  incentive  assistance  funds 
are  available  to  the  States  to  develop  and 
institute  enforcement  plans.  The 
amounts  authorized  subject  to  an  80/20 
Federal/State  share  are  $50,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  $100,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

TTie  Secretary  is  also  required  to  study 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a  national  commercial  driver 
register. 

The  bUl  also  establishes  a  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  advise  the  Secretary  on  matters 
relating  to  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  make  the 
determination  as  to  whether  a  commer- 
cial motor  carrier  is  fit,  willing,  and  able 
as  to  the  safety-related  aspects  of  that 
determination.  Currently,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  responsible  for 
such  determinations  although  the  ICC 
does  not  have  the  expertise  or  respon- 
sibility for  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  committee  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to 
and  is  considered  as  original  text. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  B85 

(Purpose:  Make  technical  amendments) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  number  of  technical  amendments 
and  ask  that  they  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc.  These  amendments 
are  strictly  technical  and  do  not  alter 
the  substance  of  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
proposes  technical  amendments,  unprlnted, 
numbered  985. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  12,  strike  "Oovernment" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commonwealth". 

On  page  42,  line  12,  Insert  a  comma  Im- 
mediately after  "enforcing". 

On  page  43,  line  8,  strike  "to"  the  Hrst  time 
It  appears  therein. 

On  page  43,  line  13,  Insert  "such"  Immedi- 
ately after  "use". 

On  page  46,  line  12,  strike  "109"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "110". 

On  page  48,  line  7,  Insert  a  comma  Immedi- 
ately after  "members". 


On  page  48,  line  0,  insert  a  comma  immedi- 
ately after  "training". 

On  page  49,  line  6.  strike  "^polntment,". 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "appointment;". 

On  page  49,  line  14,  strike  "retary  at"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "retary,  but". 

On  page  55,  line  8,  Insert  a  comma  Immedi- 
ately after  "services". 

On  page  57,  line  8,  strike  "Act.",  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Act  (49  U.S.C.  1651  et 
seq.),". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

UP  amendment  no.  986 

(Purpose:   Provide  authorizations) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  the  following  amendment.  Again, 
this  is  essentially  technical,  but  it  is  a 
funding  mechanism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  EzoN) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 986. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  59,  Immediately  after  line  2.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

"AUTHORIZATION  FOB  APPRO PKIATIONS 

'Sec.  302.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  fiscal  year  1981  not  to  exceed 
•1,500,000,  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  103(d)   of  this  Act. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  impro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1981  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  llS(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982, 
and  1983  not  to  exceed  9125.000,  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 117  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment provides  specific  authorizations 
for: 

First,  a  study  of  health  hazards  facing 
truck  drivers  provided  for  in  section 
103(d)  of S.  1390: 

Second,  a  report  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  concerning  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  national  com- 
mercial driver  register  provided  for  In 
section  115(b)  of  S.  1390;  and 

Third,  the  activities  of  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  by  section  117  of  this 
act. 

When  this  legislation  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  there 
were  no  specific  authorizations  provided 
for  these  functions.  The  committee  in- 
tended to  have  these  programs  provided 
for  out  of  the  discretionary  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Transportati(»i.  In 
discussions  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, it  was  pointed  out  that  such  discre- 
tionary funding  will  be  more  limited 
than  in  previous  years;  therefore,  the 
committee  decided  to  provide  specific 
authorizations  for  these  programs. 
Therefore,  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Advisory  Committee,  a  $125,000  authori- 
zation Is  provided  for  fiscal  years  1981 
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through  1983.  A  one-time  authorization 
of  $1.5  million  is  provided  for  the  health 
hazards  study.  Finally,  $150,000  is  pro- 
vided to  investigate  the  advisability  of 
the  development  and  establishment  of 
a  national  commerraal  driver  register. 
These  authorization  levels  have  been  ar- 
rived at  after  discussions  with  the  rele- 
vant agencies  and  are  analogous  to 
similar  studies  and  programs  that  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  authori- 
zation levels  are  the  bare  minimums 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  these 
programs,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  ap- 
proved at  this  time. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  manager 
of  the  bill  has  no  further  amendments  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
exception  of  a  possible  amendment  by 
Senator  Packwood,  I  believe  the  minority 
has  no  further  amendments.  Senator 
Packwood  is  tied  up  in  a  conference  at 
this  time.  There  are  other  amendments 
to  be  offered.  I  think  it  would  be  Senator 
Packwood's  preference  that  he  stay  in 
conference  as  long  as  he  can  and  that 
the  other  amendments  precede  his.  But 
if  there  are  no  further  amendments,  I 
will  send  word  to  Senator  Packwood  that 
we  are  ready  for  him. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMKNT    NO.     987 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  weight  and  length  of  vehicles 
using  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following: 

Section  127  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
la  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"No  State  may  enact  or  enforce  any  laws 
denying  reasonable  access  to  and  from  the 
Interstate  System  on  roads  providing  access 
between  the  Interstate  System  and  terminals 
and  facilities  for  food,  fuel,  repairs  and  rest. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  In  this 
section,  no  State  may  enact  or  enforce  any 
law  regarding  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  which  provides  a  gross  m&xlmiun 
overall  weight  limit  of  less  than  eighty 
thousand  pounds  and  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  per  single  axle  and  thirty-four 
thousand  pounds  per  tandem  up  to  a  gross 


overall  weight  Umlt  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  nor  may  any  State  enact  or  enforce 
any  law  which  provides  a  gross  overall  length 
limit  of  less  than  slxty-flve  feet  (excluding 
length  required  by  energy  conservation  de- 
vices and/or  designs)  for  tractor,  semi- 
trailer and  other  motor  vehicle  combinations 
and  receive  its  apportionment  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  i^jproprlated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966  nor  shall  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  approve  any  project  under 
section  10«  in  any  such  State.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  limitation  relating  to  vehicle  widths 
contained  In  this  section  a  State  may  permit 
trucks  or  combinations  thereof  having  a 
width  up  to  102"  to  operate  over  interstate 
highways  with  traffic  lanes  designed  to  be  of 
a  width  of  12  feet  or  more  under  special  per- 
mit authority  if  the  State  undertakes  and 
Implements  the  results  of  traffic  engineering 
studies  at  locations  where  such  vehicles  will 
operate.  Such  studies  shall  consider  remedial 
responses  required  to  enhance  safety  such  as 
the  need  for  advisory  speed  and  other  sign- 
ing, reduced  speed  limits,  and  warning  of 
potential  hazards  due  to  high  winds.  States 
shall  Issue  such  special  permit  authority  for 
a  period  of  one  year  and  only  upon  finding. 
that  such  width  is  necessary  for  fuel  effi- 
cient movement  of  freight  and  that  the 
granting  of  such  permit  will  not  negatively 
impact  highway  safety. 

The  cosponsors  of  UP  amendment  No. 
987  are:  Senators  Levin.  McClure, 
DeConcini,  Boren,  Bellmon,  Stewart, 
Zorinsky,  Baucus,  Riegle,  Morgan,  Jepsen 
Stone,  Church.  Cohen,  and  Packwood. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  the  outgrowth 
of  legislation  I  introduced  on  June  20  of 
last  year. 

It  was  S.  1383,  and  it  was  introduced 
at  the  height  of  the  truck  strike  that 
gripped  this  Nation  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer  of  the  past  year.  Mj'  intent 
in  introducing  this  legislation  was  to 
provide  uniform  national  standards  for 
weight  and  length  of  trucks  operating 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Presently,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  States  which  because  of  their 
present  laws  preclude  the  efficient  utili- 
zation of  and  fuel  conservation  in  the 
motor  carrier  industry.  I  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  President  entitled  "Prob- 
lems of  Truck  Owner-Operators": 

Particularly  troublesome  are  the  states 
known  as  the  "barrier  states."  These  states, 
ranged  along  the  Mississippi  River,  render  It 
effectively  Impossible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  higher  weight  limits  in  effect  In  the  ma- 
jority of  states  on  transcontinental  ship- 
ments. 

Until  1966,  the  States  regulated  truck 
size  and  weight  limits.  That  year,  in  the 
interests  of  setting  standards  for  inter- 
state truck  transportation.  Congress  es- 
tablished a  maximum  gross  weight  limit 
of  73,280  pounds  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  Federal  limit  allowed  for  some 
exceptions  to  this  maximum,  but  States 
could  still  set  their  maximum  limits  be- 
low 73,280  pounds  and  could  regulate 
truck  lengths. 

In  1973  and  1974,  first  the  President 
and  later  Congress,  established  the  55 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit.  The  new 
speed  and  the  resulting  longer  truck 
transit  times  created  a  shortage  of 
truck  capacity  in  the  short-run.  To  help 


offset  this  shortage.  Congress  raised  the 
maximum  weight  limit  to  80,000  pounds. 
As  it  stands  today,  the  limit  is  permis- 
sive. It  still  grants  certain  exceptions  and 
allows  States  to  adhere  to  lower  maxi- 
mum limits.  There  is  no  Federal  stand- 
ard for  the  length  of  trucks. 

Several  States  along  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  the  East  have  retained  the 
73,280  pound  limit.  These  "barrier" 
States  interfere  with  the  eflQciency  of  in- 
terstate movements  by  maintaining  the 
lower  weight  maximums  in  the  face  of 
lowered  speed  limits.  This  limitation 
most  seriously  affects  long  hauls  of  dense 
commodities  that  must  move  across 
"barrier"  States.  For  example,  a  truck 
moving  from  California  to  New  York 
must  confrom  to  the  regulations  of  the 
most  restrictive  State  along  the  way.  In 
some  cases,  truckers  may  take  circuitous 
routes  to  avoid  States  with  lower  max- 
imum weights.  In  these  cases,  the  "bar- 
rier" States  reduce  the  productivity  and 
overall  capacity  of  the  trucking  industry, 
and  add  to  the  fuel  required  to  meet  the 
highway  transportation  needs  of  the 
economy. 

S.  1383  provided  standards  for  our  in- 
terstate and  national  defense  highways 
which  would  have  effectively  eliminated 
these  barriers.  S.  1383  included  a  gross 
overall  weight  limit  standard  of  80,000 
pounds  while  preserving  the  present 
grandfather  clause  for  those  States  ex- 
ceeding that  standard.  This  bill  also  sets 
national  standards  of  20,000  poimds  for 
a  single  axle  and  35,000  pounds  for  tan- 
dem axles.  Additionally  the  bridge  for- 
mula was  changed  to  accommodate  these 
national  standards.  Finally,  an  overall 
length  standard  of  65  feet  was  estab- 
lished. 

Subsequently,  after  much  analysis,  on 
October  11,1  introduced  printed  amend- 
ment 510.  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  1383.  This  amend- 
ment and  S.  1383  have  been  cosponsored 
by  20  of  my  colleagues  Including  Sen- 
ators    McClure,     DeConcini.    Church, 

RiECLE,      GOLDWATER,      BeLLMON,      EXON, 

Stone,  Baucus,  Young,  Heflin,  Morgan, 
BoREN,  Stewart,  Stevens,  Zorinskt. 
Cohen.  Pressler.  Jepsen.  and  Levin. 

The  only  change  to  S.  1383  made  in  the 
printed  amendment  was  to  the  bridge 
formula.  The  bridge  formula  incor- 
porated in  the  substitute  is  the  table  C 
which  was  recommended  to  the  88th 
Congress  as  House  Document  354.  Sec- 
tion 108  (k)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  required  a  study  of  bridge 
stress. 

In  response  to  108 (k ) .  tables  A.  B.  and 
C  were  recommended  as  complying  with 
the  bridge  stress  requirements.  Table  B 
was  eventually  written  into  law  where 
it  now  exists  codified  in  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code.  How- 
ever, I  must  emphasize  that  all  three 
tables  as  recommended  to  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  meet 
the  stress  requirements  of  the  bridges  on 
the  Nation's  interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways. 

The  original  basis  for  increasing  the 
tandem  axle  weight  was  to  remove  the 
economic  incentive  to  place  the  fifth 
forward  to  put  more  weight  on  the  steer- 
ing axle  and  reduce  weight  on  the  tan- 
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dem  axles  so  that  they  remain  under  the 
present  34,000  pound  limit.  State  length 
limits  are  also  an  incentive  for  the  place- 
ment of  the  fifth  wheel  forward  so  that 
no  trailer  cube  space  needs  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Additionally,  the  trade  off  between 
cab  space  and  trailer  cube  has  been  a 
point  of  friction  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Cab  size  and  the  steering  axle  weights 
were  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
in  September  of  1978.  These  hearings 
revealed  the  concern  of  many  for  the 
impact  on  safety  of  placing  the  weight 
on  the  front  steering  axle,  the  placement 
of  the  fifth  wheel,  and  reduced  cab  size. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
allow  our  States  to  interfere  with  inter- 
state commerce  as  a  few  are  today  doing 
through  the  regulation  of  truck  weight 
and  length  limits. 

The  U.S.  Rural  Transportation  Advi- 
sory Task  Force  which  was  chaired 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Goldschmidt  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Bergland  recommended: 

Incentives  to  encourage  states  to  increase 
truckload  limits  to  80,000  pounds  and  length 
limits  to  66  feet  on  Interstate  and  other 
major  highways,  along  with  Incentives  to 
states  trying  to  resolve  varying  state  regula- 
tions. 

That  is  exactly  as  I  am  doing  here 
today. 

Weight  limits  affect  all  businesses  that 
move  their  goods  by  truck.  However,  agri- 
culture has  a  special  interest  In  maxi- 
mizing truck  capacity.  Agricultural 
trucking  often  involves  long  hauls  and 
perishable  products.  Many  agricultural 
commodities  are  heavy  and  dense,  so 
that  a  trucker  loading  to  the  73,280  pound 
limit  may  still  have  the  cubic  capacity 
to  carry  more.  Consequently,  lower 
weight  limits  force  agricultural  shippers 
u)  use  more  trucks  than  they  would  need 
otherwise,  and  finding  available  trucks 
may  be  difficult  when  trucks  are  in  short 
supply. 

This  enforced  inefficiency  has  impor- 
tant implications  for  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  a  variety  of  farm  products  that 
move  by  truck.  A  large  percentage  of 
agricultural  traffic  must  cross  the  States 
along  the  Mississippi.  The  following  ex- 
hibit shows  flows  of  feeder  cattle  to  five 
major  feeding  States.  Red  meats  for 
Eastern  States  come  from  States  either 
in  or  west  of  the  weight  limit  barrier. 
Poultry  raised  heavily  in  the  Southeast 
move  by  truck  to  destinations  in  the 
Northeast,  Midwest,  and  West.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  relative  shares  of 
total  production  in  relevant  areas: 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  LOCATION,  SELECTED 
COMMODITIES  1971 


Production  of  U.S.  total  in— 
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In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  limitation  on  truck 
length  is  a  specific  and  peculiar  problem 
for  livestock  producers  who  must  ship 
their  feeder  cattle  often  into  States  that 
have  the  limitation  on  length. 

Going  to  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
movements,  I  might  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  are  especially  long- 
haul  commodities.  Fresh  produce  is 
grown  predominantly  in  the  Pacific 
States.  Much  of  it  moves  by  truck  to 
the  major  consuming  markets  In  the 
Northeast  quadrant  of  the  United 
States.  In  1975,  the  average  length  of 
haul  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
over  2,000  miles.  For  many  of  these  fresh 
commodities,  transportation  costs  ac- 
count for  a  large  percentage  of  retail 
price.  Sometimes  transport  cost  is  even 
greater  than  the  product's  value  to  the 
producer. 

To  my  fellow  Senators  who  represent 
the  producers  of  agricultural  products 
and  consumers  as  well,  I  have  at  my  desk 
charts  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  the  flow  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  marketplace 
and  which  vividly  illustrate  the  need  for 
this  amendment. 

A  higher  weight  limit  on  the  inter- 
states  of  the  barrier  States  of  80,000 
pounds  and  a  length  limit  of  65  feet 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  agriculture 
because  It  would  increase  trucker  pro- 
ductivity and  reduce  transport  costs.  Ex- 
tending these  limits  to  other  major  high- 
ways would  make  agricultural  trucking 
more  effective,  especially  in  the  case  of 
movements  of  fresh  meats  to  eastern 
markets.  A  high  standard  in  all  States 
would  also  benefit  agriculture's  trans- 
portation providers.  Under  the  current 
condition  of  disparate  weight  limits, 
the  payloads  of  hauls  through  the  "bar- 
rier" States  are  approximately  15  per- 
cent below  the  maximum.  Higher  pay- 
loads  could  be  important  to  truckers 
hauling  agricultural  commodities,  par- 
ticularly to  the  small  businessmen— the 
independent  owner-operators— who  haul 
much  of  the  Nation's  fresh  produce 

The  higher  weight  limit  need  not  de- 
crease highway  safety  or  increase  State 
highway  and  road  maintenance  costs 
unduly.  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
regxjlate  "interstate"  commerce  and 
transportation  on  the  interstates.  If 
these  are  to  be  made  standard,  however, 
it  is  logical  that  any  additional  costs  re- 
sulting from  this  regulation  be  covered 
by  Federal  user  charges. 

There  are  estimates  available  of  the 
total  savings  in  fuel  or  in  other  trans- 
portation costs  of  increases  in  maximum 
weight  and  length  limits.  For  commodi- 
ties sufficiently  dense  to  load  trucks  to 
80,000  pound  gross  weights,  the  cargo 
weight  would  increase  about  15  percent 
if  maximum  gross  weights  were  raised 
from  73,280  to  80,000  pounds.  Fuel  use 
per  vehicle  mile  increases  only  modestly 
as  cargo  weight  increases. 

Until  better  data  on  fuel  requirements 
and  commodity  flows  become  available, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  estimates.  It  is  clear 
that  movements  of  perishables  are  pri- 
marily long-haul.  Therefore,  change  In 
weight  limits  affecting  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  an  entire  trip  for  perishables  has 


a  "leverage"  effect  on  cost  and  fuel 
savings. 

What  are  the  fuel  savings  that  can  be 
realized  from  unif(»in  natlcmal  welgtt 
and  length  standards? 

The  savings  from  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion caimot  be  simply  qualified  in  terms 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  to  be  saved  since 
these  savings  when  passed  on  through 
the  economy  have  a  beneficial  multiplier 
effect. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Jepsen,  and  a  cosponsor  of  my 
bill  in  the  February  7,  1980  Cokgrxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  made  a  fine  statement  In 
support  of  our  legislation.  He  made  ref- 
erence to  the  initial  estimate  made  by 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  that  225 
million  gallons  of  fuel  could  be  saved 
annually  by  establishing  imiform  weight 
and  length  standards.  Additionally,  ac- 
cording to  my  colleague,  a  study  by  the 
Iowa  State  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion concluded,  and  I  must  say  astoimd- 
ingly: 

The  benefit-cost  raUo  Bho>ws  that  for  each 
dollar  in  increased  highway  wear,  society 
will  receive  42  dollars  in  benefits  in  the  form 
of  reduced  transportation  costs. 

I  repeat,  $4.2  for  each  additional 
dollar  in  wear;  a  4-to-l  return. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  (Xi 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Thomas  Browne,  vice  president.  United 
Parcel  Service,  stated  that  according  to 
a  UPS  study  UPS  alone  in  the  seven 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee  their  fuel  savings 
would  exceed  900,000  gallons  a  year  and 
2.2  million  gallons  nationally  a  year  if 
twin-trailer  combinations  of  up  to  65  feet 
are  allowed. 

In  the  same  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  estimated  na- 
tional fuel  savings  of  between  50  and  200 
million  gallons  of  fuel. 

According  to  Don  Phlpps,  president  of 
the  Iowa  Independent  Truckers  Associa- 
tion, Iowa  alone  can  save  7.9  million  gal- 
lons of  fuel,  in  testimony  at  the  Octo- 
ber 25  hearing. 

Edward  Kiley,  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Trucking  Association,  said 
that  Stanford  Research  Institute's  200- 
million-gallon  figure  was  conservative 
since  it  was  based  solely  on  intrastate 
movements  whereas  interstate  move- 
ments are  where  the  very  large  savings 
can  be  made. 

The  national  cooperative  highway  re- 
search program  estimates  total  fuel  sav- 
ings could  reach  as  high  as  875  million 
gallons  per  year  or  more  than  7  percent 
of  total  diesel  now  consumed. 

There  was  initially  concern  expressed 
for  the  additional  wear  and  tear  that 
would  be  caused  by  the  increase  to  35,000 
pounds  for  the  tandem  axle  and  for  the 
change  in  the  bridge  formula.  The 
amendment  being  offered  today  has  none 
of  these  changes.  The  amendment  will 
cause  minimal  additional  wear  to  our 
highways.  The  only  wear  that  will  oc- 
cur will  be  as  a  direct  result  of  the  na- 
tional standard  of  80,000  pounds. 

There  are  numerous  organizations  sup- 
porting this  amendment.  They  are:  The 
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Owner-Operators,  Independent  EJrivers 
Association,  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation, the  Private  Truck  Council.  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  (except  for 
65  feet).  United  Parcel  Service  (for  65 
feet  only),  American  Farm  Bureau, 
Western  Montana  Independent  Truck- 
ers Association,  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil, Iowa  Independent  Truckers  Associa- 
tion, Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. South  Dakota  Independent 
Truckers  Association  (West  Chapter) . 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  an  emer- 
gency situation.  Our  Nation  must  re- 
spond to  our  energy  crisis.  This  amend- 
ment is  one  clear  and  direct  conserva- 
tion measure.  It  will  save  literally  mil- 
lions, and  over  2  to  3  years  into  the  bil- 
lions, of  gallons  of  fuel.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  this  incongruity  of  State 
law  to  preclude  the  conservation  required 
of  the  times. 

Even  if  there  is  to  be  additional  wear, 
I  say  let  us  employ  our  fellow  Americans 
to  repair  that  wear  and  not  send  any 
more  dollars  overseas  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICTER  (Mr. 
Levin).  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  and  supporter  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
I  want  to  address  my  remarks  to  a  very, 
very  specific  part  of  that  amendment. 
That  is  the  part  of  the  amendment  that 
will  allow  States,  if  they  wish,  to  increase 
to  102  inches  the  width  of  trucks. 

First,  let  me  say  there  are  25  States 
today  that  allow  wider  vehicle  lengths 
than  the  current  Federal  law  of  96  inches. 

Those  were  States  that  were  grand- 
fathered into  the  system  when  the  96- 
Inch  width  was  set  by  Federal  law.  So 
we  have  25  States  now  that  exceed  it. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  give  to  the 
other  States  the  discretionary  authority 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
go  to  102-inch  width  trucks.  And  I  say 
discretionary  authority  because  they  can 
only  do  that  after  a  study  which  would 
determine  that  there  would  be  no  adverse 
safety  impact. 

Buses  that  haul  passengers  today  are 
allowed  to  go  to  102  inches.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  we  would 
allow  buses,  which  haul  people,  to  be  102 
Inches  wide  and  limit  trucks  and,  ironic- 
ally, limit  them  in  only  half  of  our  States 
to  96  inches. 

A  principal  reason  for  the  slight  in- 
crease in  the  width  is  that  most  stand- 
ardized containers  today  are  4  feet  or  8 
feet  long  or  wide.  At  96  inches  you  can- 
not get  these  containers  to  be  stacked 
side  by  side.  You  catmot  take  a  4-by-8 
piece  of  plywood  and  put  two  of  them 
side  by  side  in  a  car  that  is  limited  to 
96  Inches.  They  Just  will  not  quite  cram 
in. 

Consequently,  we  have  truck  upon 
truck  upon  truck  hauling  containers  that 
are  standard  4  by  8  or  4  by  4's  being 
very  fuel  inefficient  because  they  can- 
not be  stacked  side  by  side,  which  would 
take  about  97,  98,  or  99  inches.  The 
102-inch  width  would  accommodate 
that. 


Study  after  study  has  recommended 
going  to  the  102  inches.  Those  studies  in- 
clude the  1964  U.S.  Government  study, 
the  1973  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study,  the  1979  Department  of 
Transportation  study,  and  a  recent  study 
by  the  Michigan  Highway  Safety  Re- 
search Institute  which,  interestingly 
enough,  from  a  rollover  standpoint, 
found  that  102  inches  is  safer  than  96 
inches.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wider  you 
make  a  truck,  the  broader  that  you  are 
able  to  pack  it  and  the  greater  its  density 
of  weight  spread  out  across  a  certain 
v;idth,  the  more  difOcult  it  is  to  roll  it 
over.  So  from  a  rollover  standpoint  it  is 
literally  safer  than  a  narrower  truck. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
supports  102  inches.  The  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation Officials  supports  it.  The  forest 
products  and  paper  industry  and,  as  of 
today,  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation support  it. 

There  is  no  adverse  argument  to  the 
102-inch  width.  There  has  been  some 
objection — it  is  the  only  objection  that 
I  know  of — ^from  the  American  Railway 
Association.  But  the  objection  is  under- 
standable. If,  indeed,  trucks  were  al- 
lowed to  be  102  inches  wide  and  they 
could  haul  standard  containers  that  are 
4  by  4  or  4  by  8's  and  stack  them  double, 
side-by-side,  in  a  truck,  that  makes  a 
truck  more  efficient,  makes  it  more  com- 
petitive, and  the  railroads  would  Just  as 
soon  not  have  that  increased  competi- 
tion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  that  reason,  I 
hope  that  not  only  will  the  Melcher 
amendment  pass,  which  I  think  is  a  good 
amendment,  but  that  this  provision 
within  it  makes  it  a  doubly  good  amend- 
ment because  it  would  allow  the  trucks 
to  be  just  wide  enough — no  wider  than 
the  buses  that  are  now  allowed  on  the 
road — to  accommodate  standard  pack- 
aging containers. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  all  it  does  is 
allow  the  States,  if  they  wish,  to  go  to 
102  inches.  It  does  not  compel  it.  It  does 
not  overrule  their  authority.  It  simply 
allows  them  to,  and  only  after  they  have 
made  a  finding  that  allowing  the  trucks 
to  go  to  that  width  would  present  no  im- 
pairment of  safety. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
find,  with  regret,  that  I  must  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment.  If 
I  might  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  amendment, 
the  principal  author,  I  will  ask  one  or 
two  questions,  simply  to  make  certain 
that  I  am  talking  about  the  amendment 
that  is  currently  pending  in  front  of  the 
Senate. 

This  amendment  is  the  one  which 
would  require  some  14  States  to  estab- 
lish or  permit  an  80,000-pound  limit  on 
highways,  and  those  14  States  currently 
have  limits  that  are  lower  than  that  and 
generally  up  to  73,280-pound  level.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  is  correct  that  14  States 
would  be  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  In  the  same  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  in  front  of  us,  as  I 
read  it,  if  any  State  declined  to  comply 


with  the  80,000-pound  limit,  that  State, 
under  the  amendment,  could  be  denied 
funds  under  section  108(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956  for  high- 
way construction  and  repair.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  And  the  last  sentence 
on  the  first  page  of  the  copy  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  is  the  part 
that  Senator  Packwood  has  recently  been 
discussing,  which  does  permit  a  width 
up  to  102  inches  on  trucks  operating  on 
the  interstate  highway  system.  So  that 
we  are  now  dealing  with  both,  originally, 
the  Melcher  amendment  and  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment  in  one  package? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator could  advise  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont a  little  bit  on  the  first  sentence  of 
the  amendment,  which  states :  "No  State 
may  enact  or  inforce  any  law  denying 
reasonable  access  to  and  from  the  inter- 
state system  on  roads  providing  access 
between  the  interstate  system  and  ter- 
minals and  facilities  for  food,  fuel,  re- 
pairs, and  rest." 

Would  that  mean  the  State  would  have 
to  permit  weights  up  to  80,000  pounds 
on  any  highway?  For  example,  even  a 
dirt  road  leading  from  a  restaurant  to  an 
interstate  system? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  respond  that  I  do  not  read  the 
amendment  that  way  and  that  is  clearly 
not  our  intent.  The  reasonable  access 
would  be  set  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  In  other  words,  to 
establish  a  legislative  history,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  amendment.  It 
would  require  that  the  80,000-pound 
weights  be  permitted  only  on  highways 
inimediately  providing  access  to  the  in- 
terstate system  and  terminals  and  facili- 
ties for  food,  fuel,  repairs,  and  rest,  and 
highways  of  a  type  that  could  properly 
carry  an  80,000-poxmd  load  without  im- 
due  damage.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  has  properly 
stated  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  helping  to  clarify  that 
about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  has  offered  would 
have  an  Impact  on  the  interstate  and 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  Very  frank- 
ly, in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works  Comniittee,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member.  In  ^^ei,  * 
point  along  this  line  is  the  fact  that  the 
original  Melcher  amendment,  then  S. 
1388,  which  has  been  modified,  I  appre- 
ciate, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  for  hear- 
ings sometime  prior  to  the  present. 

This  Senator  does  not  believe  that  this 
is  the  time  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
current  Federal  regulations  governing 
truck  size  and  weight  standards.  TM 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  not  convinced 
that  such  a  change  will  provide  more 
benefits  than  costs. 
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The  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  held 
hearings  on  the  truck  size  and  weight 
issue  last  October.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived on  several  legislative  proposals  in- 
cluding S.  1383,  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  and 
S.  1689,  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration.  While  there  were  many 
different  opinions  expressed  on  the  de- 
gree of  impact  either  uniform  or  in- 
creased truck  weights  would  have,  there 
was  general  agreement  that  there  would 
be  an  adverse  impact  regarding  highway 
deterioration. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  conflict- 
ing testimony  on  what  the  net  fuel  sav- 
ings would  be  with  either  imlform  or  in- 
creased weight  standards.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  additional  en- 
ergy used  in  repairs  and  rehabilitation 
of  deteriorated  highways  and  bridges  due 
to  heavier  trucks  would  offset  any  fuel 
savings  created  by  imiform  or  increased 
truck  weights.  Estimates  have  been  made 
on  how  much  fuel  could  be  saved  through 
other  means  such  as  observing  the  speed 
limit  and  proper  tire  inflation.  In  fact, 
observing  the  speed  limit,  selecting  more 
fuel  efficient  vehicles  and  maintaining 
proper  tire  pressure  would,  according  to 
the  trucking  industry's  own  estimates, 
save  more  than  twice  as  much  fuel  as 
mandating  uniform  truck  size  and 
weight  standards. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  might  argue  that  he  is  not 
increasing  gross  truck  weight  limits  on 
the  Interstate  System:  he  is  only  mak- 
ing them  uniform  at  the  current  Federal 
limit  of  80,000  pounds.  There  was  con- 
siderable debate  on  this  issue  in  1974 
when  the  Federal  weight  limits  were  in- 
creased from  73,280  to  80,000  poimds. 
It  -vas  acknowledged  during  that  debate 
that  such  an  increase  would  result  in 
a  20-percent  reduction  of  the  service 
life  of  highway  pavement.  Because 
it  was  agreed  that  there  would  be 
this  kind  of  impact  and  because  the 
States  have  traditionally  borne  the  costs 
of  highway  maintenance,  it  was  also 
agreed  that  States  should  have  the  op- 
tion of  remaining  at  73,280  pounds  if  the 
increased  costs  were  imacceptable  to  a 
particular  State.  Whil^  most  States  have 
conformed  to  the  Federal  maximum 
limits,  as  noted  earlier,  14  States  elected 
not  to  do  so.  Many  of  these  14  States  are 
located  along  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
have  soil  conditions  which  are  not  ideal 
for  highway  construction,  so  conse- 
quently the  impact  as  far  as  increased 
costs  are  concerned  may  be  even  greater 
for  these  States. 

For  these  14  States,  uniformity  will  be 
an  increase.  I  would  rem'nd  my  col- 
leagues that  these  14  States  already  have 
the  authority  to  raise  their  truck  weight 
limits  at  any  time  to  80,000  pounds  either 
permanently  or  on  an  emergency  basis, 
and  m«)ny  of  them  actually  did  so  tem- 
porarily durirg  the  last  fuel  crisis. 

During  consideration  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978, 
the  Congress  Included  provisions  re"uir- 
mi  two  studies  which  directly  relate  to 
the  truck  size  and  weight  issue. 

The  first  requires  the  Department  of 
Transnortatlon     to     conduct    a    study 
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examining  the  impact  of  both  uniform 
truck  size  and  weight  standards  and 
higher  weight  limits,  and  the  impact  of 
these  various  standards  on  highway  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  bridge  de- 
sign. This  report  is  due  in  January  1981. 

The  second  report  is  the  highway  cost 
allocation  study  to  determine  highway 
costs  and  how  these  costs  should  be  allo- 
cated to  the  various  users  of  the  high- 
way system.  This  report  will  be  available 
in  January  1982.  I  beUeve  in  order  to 
make  responsible  decisions  in  this  area 
we  must  have  the  best  possible  informa- 
tion available  and  that  includes  the  find- 
ings of  these  two  reports. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  is 
going  to  have  to  make  some  very  difficult 
decisions  as  to  where  the  Federal  high- 
way dollar  should  be  invested.  The  mes- 
sage we  are  getting  from  the  States  is 
that  highways  and  bridges  are  deterio- 
rating at  an  alarming  rate  while  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  replacement  is  sky- 
rocketing. At  the  same  time,  revenue 
projections  for  the  highway  trust  fund 
over  the  next  5  to  10  years  are  looking 
grim  indeed  as  a  result  of  several  factors 
including  gasohol  incentives  in  the  form 
of  tax  exemptions  and  decreasing  gas 
consumption. 

This  Senator  regretfully  muust  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  because 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  evidence  at 
this  point  which  supports  any  change  in 
current  Federal  truck  size  and  weight 
standards. 

I  must  also  oppose  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  principally 
sponsored  by  Senator  Packwood.  This 
also,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  is  an  invasion  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Conunittee,  on  which,  as 
I  pointed  out,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  the  ranking  minority  member.  Our 
committee  has  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  issue.  This  Sen- 
ator beUeves  it  is  important  to  do  so 
before  such  legislation  is  considered. 

The  amendment  would  allow  States 
to  issue  special  permits  for  a  year  for 
vehicles  carrying  loads  up  to  102  inches 
wide  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
The  current  Federal  width  standard  is 
96  inches.  States  are  now  allowed  to  set 
their  own  width  standards  for  roads  not 
on  the  Interstate  System.  They  are  also 
allowed  to  issue  special  permits  for  wider 
loads  on  the  Interstate  System  on  a  one- 
time basis. 

This  Senator  understands  that  this 
amendment  seeks  to  address  a  specific 
problem  in  the  State  of  Oregon  involving 
a  specific  industry.  But  I  am  concerned 
that  such  an  exception  made  for  one 
State,  Oregon,  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
tended to  all  States.  Similarlv,  such  an 
exception  made  to  provide  relief  to  one 
Industry  will  have  to  be  extended  to  all 
industries. 

The  amendment  would  restrict  these 
wider  vehicles  to  lanes  constructed  to  a 
width  of  12  feet — or  to  the  Interstate 
System.  This  raises  the  question  though 
of  how  will  we  keep  these  vehicles  from 
using  roads  other  than  the  Interstate 
System,  and  they  must  use  other  roads 
to  pick  up  and  deliver  their  products. 
The  primary  and  secondary  roads  have 


not  been  designed  for  such  widths  and 
increasing  the  number  of  larger  trucks 
on  these  roads  concerns  me. 

While  current  interstate  standards 
could  probably  accommodate  102-inch 
wide  vehicles,  it  must  be  noted  that  many 
of  the  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes 
which  are  being  added  to  interstate 
routes  are  not  being  constructed  to  that 
standard.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
some  of  them  are  being  built  narrower; 
102-Inch  widths  may  very  likely  have  ad- 
ditional safety  Impacts  on  exit  and 
access  ramps  and  in  passing  other  ve- 
hicles. 

This  Senator  is  not  convinced  that  we 
now  have  adequate  information  in  this 
area  to  know  what  kind  of  impact  such 
a  provision  has  on  safety  and  on  the  en- 
tire Federal-aid  highway  system. 

For  that  reason,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  must  oppose  this  amendment  in 
its  entirety. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  I  have  opposed  larger  truck 
widths,  lengths,  and  weights  before,  that 
larger  truck  widths,  lengths,  and  weights 
have  come  in  any  event,  and  probably 
may  today.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
drove  some  350  miles  on  the  Interstate 
System  over  the  last  weekend  and  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
most  of  the  trucks  that  were  traveling 
on  the  roads  I  happened  to  be  driving 
on  were  exceeding  the  speed  limit  by  a 
substantial  amount.  Tliey  were  fully  as 
large,  in  my  inexpert  opinion,  as  could 
safely  be  accommodated  on  the  highways 
of  America.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
believes  this  is  not  the  time  for  any  rea- 
son to  increase  either  weights,  lengths, 
or  widths.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair, 
■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON ) .  The  Senator  from  nUnois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
questicms  regarding  that  part  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  which  I  support.  But  when  coupled 
with  an  increase  in  weight,  I  would  find 
mvself  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  presently  involved  in 
an  extensive  study  of  the  whole  problem 
of  the  effect  of  increased  maximum  truck 
weights  on  our  Nation's  highways.  The 
results  of  this  study  are  due  in  11 
months.  They  are  due  in  January  1981. 
Senate  action  today  to  permanently  raise 
interstate  truck  weight  limits  without 
the  results  of  these  studies,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  premature. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  it  care- 
fully, should  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
into  account  the  exhaustive  study  now 
being  made  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. For  us  to  precipitously  move 
ahead  without  adequate  conunittee 
study,  without  the  completion  of  the 
basic  report,  and  to  move  ahead  in  the 
absence  of  facts  today,  would  be,  I  be- 
lieve, a  grave  mistake. 

Heavier  vehicles  increase  pavement 
damage  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  We 
do  not  have  to  debate  that.  That  is  a 
well-known  fact. 

Extensive  road  tests  conducted  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
and  Transportation  officials  have  con- 
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firmed  this.  Pavement  damage  caused  by 
one  80.000-pound  truck  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  10.000  cars. 

I  would  hope  that  any  Senator,  before 
voting  on  a  measure  that  would  have 
such  a  tremendous  potential  impact  on 
their  own  State  budget,  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General,  a 
reported  dated  July  16.  1979. 

The  title  of  the  report  is  "Excessive 
Truck  Weight :  An  Expensive  Burden  We 
Can  No  Longer  Support." 

The  problem  that  is  )}eing  pointed  out 
by  the  Comptroller  General  is  that  exist- 
ing truck  weights  may  present  a  great 
problem.  What  we  have  under  considera- 
tion in  the  proposed  amendment  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Montana  is 
to  add  to  those  weights. 

The  Comptroller  Creneral  has  conclud- 
ed that: 

The  Nation's  highways  are  deteriorating  at 
an  accelerated  rate  and  sufficient  funds  are 
not  available  to  meet  current  needs  or  future 
requirements.  Excessive  truck  weight  Is  a 
major  cause  of  highway  damage.  The  rate  of 
highway  deterioration  will  slow  down  if  ex- 
cessively heavy  trucks  are  kept  oB  the  high- 
ways. 

Federal  weight  limits  and  monitoring  of 
State  weight  enforcement  programs  Eire  In- 
adequate to  protect  the  tse  billion  Federal 
hlgihway  Investment  made  since  1956.  The 
Congress  should  amend  highway  legislation 
to  apply  Federal  weight  limits  to  all  Federal- 
aid  highways  and  to  prohibit  Issuance  of 
overweight  permits  and  exemptions  when 
loads  can  be  reduced  to  meet  normal  State 
weight  limits. 

The  Comptroller  General  goes  on  to 
say: 

National  statistics  show  that  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  loaded  tractor-traUers  exceed 
State  weight  limits.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  must  work  with  the  States 
to  develop  an  effective  weight  enforcement 
program  to  apprehend  overwelgiht  trucks. 
Severe  penalties  that  will  deter  overweight 
operations  should  be  Imposed. 

I  hope  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  report  and  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  exhaustive 
work  being  undertaken  now  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  on  truck 
weights.  I  think  that  that  analysis  should 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  conunittee  of 
the  Senate  before  we  proceed  and  vote 
favorably  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Existing  interstate  rehabilitation  needs 
are  extensive  and  alarming.  According  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
nearly  8,400  miles  of  pavement  and  over 
20.000  bridges  on  the  interstate  system 
are  now  in  need  of  rehabilitation  at  a  cost 
of  $3  billion.  Every  year,  an  additional 
4,500  miles  of  interstate  deteriorate  to  the 
point  where  rehabilitation  is  required. 
According  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration (FHWA)  estimates,  an 
average  annual  expenditure  of  $950  mil- 
lion will  be  required  over  the  next  20 
years  to  keep  pace  with  these  needs. 

Mr.  President,  current  funding  for  in- 
terstate rehabilitation  is  inadequate.  The 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
authorized  $175  million  per  year  in  fiscal 
.vears  1979  and  1980  and  $275  million  per 
year  in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  re- 
habilitating the  interstate  system.  Such 
funding  falls  far  short  of  the  $950  million 
investment  level  identified  by  FHWA. 


If  I  could  just  take  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  for  the  moment  as  an  example 
here,  Mr.  President,  Increasing  maxi- 
mum gross  truck  weight  from  73,280 
pounds  to  80,000  poimds  with  this 
amendment  would  reduce  interstate 
pavement  surface  life  by  at  least  17 
percent.  When  we  consider  the  extra- 
ordinary effort  that  States  are  making 
to  balance  their  budgets,  the  services 
they  are  now  cutting  out,  and  many 
State  needs,  to  approve  a  measure  which 
would  decrease  interstate  pavement  sur- 
face life  by  17  percent  is,  indeed,  a  severe 
blow  to  every  single  Governor,  every 
State  legislature,  and  every  taxpayer  in 
the  respective  States. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Trans- 
portation estimates  the  resultant  in- 
creases in  interstate  rehabilitation  costs 
at  $9  million  annually.  The  total  Fed- 
eral funding  available  for  Illinois  re- 
habilitation programs  amounts  to  only 
$7  million  annually,  and  this  is  inade- 
quate to  cover  even  present  needs. 

The  issue  of  truck  lengths  is  extremely 
complex.  There  are  many  questions 
raised  by  Senator  Melcher's  amend- 
ment which  require  careful  study :  What 
are  the  safety  effects  of  federally  man- 
dated increases  in  truck  length?  What 
about  the  trend  of  squeezing  cab  lengths 
to  maximize  trailer  length  within  estab- 
lished overall  length  limits?  These  are 
questions  which  are  vital  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  truck  drivers  and  the 
motoring  public.  They  are  far  too  critical 
and  complex  to  be  decided  on  the  Senate 
floor  after  a  debate  of  relatively  few 
minutes.  They  require  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  a  committee  with  the  ap- 
propriate expertise. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  prefer  to  hold 
off  this  amendment  until  such  time  as 
the  issue  can  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
the  appropriate  committee  and  reported 
to  the  floor  with  a  committee  report.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  study,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, even  though  I  do  favor  that  pro- 
vision which  has  been  incorporated  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Packwood  of  Oregon.  That  amendment, 
involving  truck  width  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  only  applies  under 
very  special  circumstances.  These  cir- 
cumstances include,  first,  the  State  un- 
dertaking and  implementing  results  of 
trafBc  engineering  studies  on  locations 
where  wider  vehicles  would  operate;  sec- 
ond. State  finding  that  102  inches  width 
permits  are  necessary  for  fuel-eCacient 
movement  of  freight;  and,  third,  the 
State  finding  that  such  permits  will  not 
negatively  impact  on  highway  safety. 

Those  are  three  binding  commitments 
and  conditions  that  create  the  circum- 
stances, the  special  circumstances,  that 
would  trigger  the  Packwood  amendment. 

In  1964,  a  Commerce  Department  re- 
port entitled  "Maximum  Desirable 
Dimensions  and  Weights  of  Vehicles 
Operated  on  the  Federal  Aid  System" 
recommended  increasing  interstate  truck 
width  limits  to  102  inches.  In  addition, 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way and  Transportation  officials  support 
102-inch  truck  width  limits  on  interstate 
systems. 


It  appears  that  the  Packwood  portion 
of  this  amendment  would  have  no  direct 
impact  on  highway  safety.  However,  I 
must  point  this  out:  once  102-inch- wide 
trucks  are  allowed  on  interstate  high- 
ways, there  will  be  pressure  on  the  States 
to  allow  these  trucks  to  operate  on  nar- 
rower roads,  which  then  might  succeed  in 
creating  a  more  hazardous  result.  I  cer- 
tainly would  want  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at  what  that  Impact  would  be. 

It  appears  that  Senator  Packwood  has 
attempted  to  make  his  amendment  as 
restrictive  as  possible.  If  offered  as  a 
separate  amendment,  I  could  support  it. 
If  coupled  with  the  pending  amendment, 
which  I  think  resdly  requires  greater 
study — and  I  am  respectful  of  the  deep 
study  our  distinguished  colleague  has  put 
into  this  matter.  He  Is  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  and  I  know  that  some  interests 
in  Illinois  would  strongly  support  his  ef- 
forts. But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mittee has  not  reported  on  this,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  part  way  through 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation on  this  very  issue,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  much  prefer  to  have 
that  study  available  and  a  report  from 
the  committee  available  before  he  votes 
on  a  matter  that  might  have  such  a  pos- 
sible adverse  impact  on  the  highway 
system. 

So  I  regretfully  am  forced  to  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  note  of  the  studies  that  have  been 
mentioned.  I  had  noticed  one  study  will 
be  completed  in  1981  and  another  one 
will  be  completed  in  1982.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  the  truckers  having  to  use  more 
fuel  to  go  their  roundabout  routes  to 
avoid  the  States  where  the  limitations 
are  less.  Whether  we  accept  the  mini- 
mum or  the  lowest  estimate  of  savings, 
which  is  200  million  gallons  per  year, 
that  I  have  cited,  or  take  the  upper  one. 
which  is  875  million  gallons  saved  in 
dlesel  fuel,  either  one  of  those  figures  is 
quite  large.  I  should  think  that  that 
speaks  for  Itself  on  the  need  for  the 
amendment. 

I  might  point  out  that  from  one 
trucker  strike  to  the  next,  this  is  always 
the  hottest  issue  with  the  truckers.  They 
have  long  asked  for  this.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  give  it  to  them  before.  We 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  go  to  a 
uniform  length  and  width,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  can  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  Melcher's  amend- 
ment to  establish  uniform  weights  and 
lengths  in  the  trucking  industry 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1383,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  hardship  to  truck- 
ers, the  Inefflciences  in  our  transporta- 
tion system,  and  the  wasted  fuel  caused 
by  variances  in  truck  weight  and  length 
limits  In  different  States.  In  many  cases, 
due  to  lower  weight  or  length  standards, 
truckers  are  forced  to  stop  and  unload 
or  drive  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  cer- 
tain "iron  curtain"  States  with  lower 
limits.  In  the  interests  of  efficient  com- 
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merce  and  fuel  conservation,  we  must 
establish  uniform  national  weight  and 
length  standards. 

This  committee  has  he^rd  testimony 
on  this  issue  in  past  hearings.  The  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  also  held  hearings 
on  this  problem  at  my  request  and  heard 
from  many  representatives  of  the  truck- 
ing industry  in  support  of  S.  1383. 

While  the  issue  of  truck  weight  and 
length  standards  falls  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  wish  to  express  to- 
day my  strong  support  for  the  effort  to 
establish  national  limits. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Senator  Melcher's  amendment. 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Melcher 
amendment  to  S.  1390.  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1979.  This 
amendment  would  set  national  uniform 
standards  for  the  weight  and  length  of 
trucks  passing  over  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. It  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  it  would  more  efficiently 
utilize  presently  unused  truck  capacity 
and  save  energy. 

At  present,  the  trucking  industry  must 
contend  with  the  problem  of  "barrier 
States."  This  effectively  produces  a  bar- 
rier to  trucks  attempting  to  carry  loads 
across  the  country  because  a  truck  must 
carry  a  lighter  load  at  the  time  it  crosses 
the  border  of  a  barrier  State.  This  is  a 
counterproductive  practice,  especially  at 
a  time  when  energy  conservation  is  an 
important  concern  for  all  of  us.  One  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  amendment  would 
be  to  provide  an  energy  savings  to  the 
Nation  by  utilizing  previously  unused 
capacity  in  the  trucking  industry.  A 
uniform  national  standard  of  80.000 
gross  pounds  overall  would  be  set,  with  a 
length  limit  of  at  least  C5  feet.  The  net 
effect  of  this  action  would  be  a  more  rea- 
sonable standard  nationwide  allowing 
a  more  efficient  use  of  truck  capacity 
and  an  easier  passage  from  State  to 
State,  eliminating  the  confusion  in- 
volved in  the  present  archaic  method 
which  allows  certain  States  to  set  limits 
below  reasonable  levels.  The  benefits  of 
a  uniform  national  standard  for  truck 
weight  and  length  are  apparent. 

It  has  been  our  experience  in  Michi- 
gan that  highways  can  withstand  heav- 
ier load  levels  and  that  allowing  these 
heavier  levels  does  not  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  safety.  At  a  time  when  effi- 
cient use  of  our  resources  is  increasingly 
important,  I  consider  the  Melcher 
amendment  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.* 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators.  Vote' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oues- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
me  Senator  from  Montana. 


The  amendment  (UP  No.  987)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
will  not  support  the  pending  legislation 
for  reasons  I  will  make  clear  in  this  state- 
ment, I  wish  to  restate  my  support  for 
Federal  legislation  which  will  raise  the 
minimum  standards  for  truck  weights 
and  lengths  along  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  to  80,000  lbs.  and  60  feet 
during  fuel  emergencies.  Such  legisla- 
tion will  conserve  fuel  and  protect  truck- 
ers against  precipitous  increases  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business  during  severe  fuel 
shortages. 

However.  I  am  concerned  about  Im- 
mediately raising  the  mandatory  Fed- 
eral minimum  weight  to  80.000  pounds  on 
a  permanent  basis,  as  the  pending  bill 
would  do.  Currently,  the  administration 
is  conducting  a  study,  to  be  forwarded 
to  Congress  by  the  beginning  of  next 
January,  on  whether  the  minimum 
weight  standard  should  be  permanently 
raised.  A  second  cost  allocation  study 
to  assess  how  to  fairly  amend  the  trust 
fund  in  order  to  pay  for  the  added  wear 
on  the  Interstate  System  if  heavier 
trucks  are  permitted  is  also  under  way. 
The  Interstate  System  is  already  wearing 
out  more  quickly  than  we  can  complete 
the  last  new  sections,  and  maintenance 
costs  will  continue  to  rapidly  escalate  In 
subsequent  years.  There  Is  growing  con- 
cern as  to  whether  anticipated  trust  fund 
revenues  will  be  adequate  to  meet  these 
cost  increases,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  be  able  to  gage  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  needs  posed  by  heavier 
trucks  in  order  to  assure  the  continued 
integrity  of  the  Highway  Triist  Fund. 
For  these  reasons  it  would  be  premature 
to  enact  this  amendment  now. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
raising  the  Federal  truck  minimum  to 
80,000  pounds  during  fuel  emergencies. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  and  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works.  I  will 
continue  to  work  for  prompt  congres- 
sional enactment  of  this  measure,  and 
urge  the  administration  to  accelerate 
the  completion  of  its  pending  studies  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  Congress  will 
have  the  data  and  information  required 
to  decide  whether  to  raise  the  Federal 
truck  weight  standard  permanently.* 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  further  amendments 
pending,  or  to  be  considered.  As  we  pro- 
ceed to  third  reading,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage  of  S.  1390. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 


be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  -nie 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
<Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcwn  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeh), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers  > .  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69. 
nays  16.  as  follows: 

IBoUcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg.j 

TEAS — 69 


Armstrong 

Ford 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Bavh 

Hart 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Rlbicoff 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Rlegle 

Blden 

Keflln 

Sasser 

Boren 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Boschwltz 

Holllngs 

Simpson 

Burdlck 

Huddles  ton 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

luouye 

Stevenson 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Stewart 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jepsen 

Stone 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Thurmoni 

Church 

Levin 

Tower 

Cochran 

Long 

Tsongas 

Cohen 

McCJlure 

Wallop 

Cranston 

Ma^nuson 

Warner 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

DeConclnl 

Melcher 

Williams 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Durenberger 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

Durkln 

Moynlhan 

Exon 

Nunn 

NAYS— 16 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Roth 

Culver 

Lugar 

Schmltt 

Eagleton 

Uathlas 

Stafford 

Gam 

Nelson 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Baker 

Humphrey 

MuRkle 

Bradley 

Javits 

Pressler 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Randolph 

Olenn 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Oravel 

McOovern 

Stennis 

So  the  bill  (S.  1390)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1390 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commercial  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1980". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
enhance  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  and 
thereby  to  reduce  highway  fatalities.  Injuries, 
and  property  damage; 

(2)  that  Improved  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  measures  and  strengthened 
enforcement  would  reduce  the  number  of 
fatalities  and  Injuries,  and  the  level  of  prop- 
erty damage  related  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  operations; 

(3)  that  enhanced  protection  of  the  health 
of  commercial  motor  vehicle  operators  is  In 
the  public  interest;   and 

(4)  that  interested  State  governments  can 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  assuring  that  commercial 
motor  vehicle  operations  eu'e  conducted  safely 
and  healthfully. 

PUKPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  promote  the  safe  operation  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  In  or  affecting 
Interstate  commerce,  to  minimize  dangers  to 
the  health  of  operators  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  when  operating  such  vehicles,  and 
to  assure  Increased  compliance  with  the  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  and  health  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(1)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  or 
transportation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  between  a  place  in  a  State  and 
a  place  outside  of  such  State,  or  which  affects 
trade,  traffic,  or  transportation  between  a 
place  In  a  State  and  a  place  outside  of  such 
State; 

(2)  "commercial  motor  vehicle"  means  any 
self-propelled  or  towed  vehicle  used  on  the 
highways  In  commerce  principally  to  trans- 
port passengers  or  cargo — 

(A)  If  such  vehicle  has  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  rating  of  10,000  or  more  pounds; 

(B)  If  such  vehicle  Is  designed  to  transport 
more  than  10  passengers.  Including  the 
driver;  or 

(C)  If  such  vehicle  Is  used  In  the  trans- 
portation of  materials  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  hazardous  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act, 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.) ; 

(3)  "employee"  means — 

(A)  a  driver  of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle 
(including  an  independent  contractor  while 
in  the  course  of  personally  operating  a  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle); 

(B)  a  mechanic; 

(C)  a  freight  handler;  or 

(D)  any  individual  other  than  an  em- 
ployer; who  Is  employed  by  a  commercial 
motor  carrier  and  who  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  directly  affects  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety,  but  such  term  does  not 
include  an  employee  of  the  United  Ststes, 
any  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  who  is  acting  within  the  course  of  such 
employment; 

(4)  "employer"  means  any  person  engaged 
In  a  business  affecting  commerce  who  owns 
or  leases  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  in  con- 
nection with  that  business,  or  assigns  em- 
ployees to  operate  It  in  commerce,  but  such 
term  does  not  include  the  United  States, 
any  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State; 

(5)  "person"  means  one  or  more  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  associations,  corporations, 
business  trusts,  or  any  other  organized  group 
of  Individuals; 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation:  and 


(7)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  Ouam,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Marianas. 

DUTIES 

Se?.  102.  Each  employer  and  employee 
shall  comply  with  the  safety  and  health 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  his  own  actions  and  conduct. 

REGULATORY   AirrHORITT   AND   STANDARDS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  revise  such  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
further  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  where  practicable  consider  costs 
and  benefits  before  revising  existing  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders  or  before 
promulgating  new  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, or  orders.  Such  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders  shall  be  directed  to- 
ward assuring  that — 

( 1 )  commercial  motor  vehicles  are  safely 
maintained,  equipped.  loaded,  and  operated; 

(2)  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  driv- 
ers of  commercial  motor  vehicles  do  not 
impair  a  driver's  ability  to  operate  safely; 

(3)  the  physical  condition  of  drivers  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  Is  adequate  to 
enable  them  to  drive  safely;  and 

(4)  the  operation  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  does  not  create  deleterious  effects 
on  the  physical  condition  of  such  drivers. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  any 
such  rule  or  regulation  within  a  period  of  1 
year  after  the  date  of  commencement  of  any 
proceeding  respecting  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  promulgation  will  not  be  completed 
within  such  time  period,  the  Secretary  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
furnish  the  reasons  for  the  delay.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  resources  assigned,  and 
the  projected  completion  date,  for  any  such 
proceeding.  If  such  rule  or  regulation  has 
not  been  promulgated  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  any  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  such  rule  or  regulation, 
the  Secretary  shall  supply  the  Congress  with 
current  data  regarding  the  Information  spec- 
ified in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  shall 
provide  the  Congress  with  such  information 
at  the  end  of  every  60-day  period  thereafter 
during  which  the  proceeding  remains  incom- 
plete. 

(2)  All  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders  issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
promulgated  In  accordance  with  section  SS3 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (without  re- 
gard to  sections  556  and  557  of  such  title ) , 
except  that  the  time  periods  specified  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  such  promulgation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  waive  in  whole  or 
in  part  application  of  any  rule,  regulation, 
standard,  or  order  established  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  if  he  determines  that  such  waiver 
is  In  the  public  interest  and  is  consistent 
with  the  safe  operation  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles.  Any  waiver  permitted  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  the  reasons  for  such 
waiver.  Any  final  agency  action  taken  under 
this  section  is  subjected  to  Judicial  review 
as  provided  in  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  undertake  a  study  of 
health  hazards  to  which  employees  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles are  exposed,  and  shall  develop  such 
materials  and  information  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  such  employees  to  carry  out  their 
employment  in  a  place  and  manner  free  from 
recognized  hazards  that  are  causing  or  are 
likely  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm.  The  study  shall  include  recommenda- 


tions regarding  the  most  appropriate  method 
for  regulating  and  protecting  the  health 
of  operators  of  commercial  motor  vehicles. 
Such  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  co- 
ordinate their  activities  to  insure  adequate 
protection  of  the  safety  and  health  of  oper- 
ators of  commercial  motor  vehicles.  Such 
Secretaries  and  Director  shall  attempt  to 
minimize  paperwork  burdens,  to  assure 
maximum  coordination,  and  to  avoid  over- 
lap or  the  imposition  of  undue  burdens  on 
persons  subject  to  such  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders. 

GENERAL    POWERS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  re- 
search, development,  demonstrations,  and 
training  activities  as  are  considered  appro- 
priate to  develop  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, and  orders  authorized  to  be  promul- 
gated under  section  103  of  this  title,  to  de- 
sign and  develop  Improved  enforcement  pro- 
cedures and  technologies,  and  to  familiarize 
affected  persons  with  such  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form such  acts  including  conducting  investi- 
gations and  inspections,  compiling  statistics, 
making  reports.  Issuing  subpenas.  requiring 
production  of  documents,  records,  and  prop- 
erty, taking  depositions,  holding  hearings, 
prescribing  recordkeeping  and  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  carrying  out  and  contract- 
ing for  such  research,  development,  testing 
evaluation,  and  training  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or  or- 
ders Issued  pursuant  thereto.  With  respect  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  If  the  Secretary 
approves  a  plan  pursuant  to  section  111  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  may  delegate  to  a 
State  such  functions  respecting  the  enforce- 
ment (Including  Investigations)  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  or  orders  Issued  pursuant  thereto 
as  he  determines  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

INSPECTIONS   AND   WARRANTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  To  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's responsibilities  under  this  title,  agents 
of  the  Secretary  are  authorized  to  enter  upon. 
Inspect,  and  examine  facilities,  equipment 
operations,  and  pertinent  records  without  ad- 
vance notice.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Any  such  agent  of  the  Secretary  shall  display 
proper  credentials  when  requested  and  may 
consult  with  employers  and  employees  and 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  and 
shall  offer  them  a  right  of  accompaniment. 

(2)  (A)  A  warrant  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  required  for  any  entry  or  adminis- 
trative inspection  (including  impoundment 
of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment) authorized  by  this  section,  except  if 
such  entry  or  inspection  is — 

(I)  with  the  consent  of  the  employer  or 
agent  of  the  employer  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, establishment,  or  premises: 

(II)  In  situations  Involving  inspection  oi 
motor  vehicles  where  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  mobility  of  the 
motor  vehicle  makes  it  Impractical  to  obtain 
a  warrant; 

(ill)  in  any  other  exceptional  or  emergency 
circumstance  where  time  or  opportunity  to 
apply  for  a  warrant  is  lacking; 

(Iv)  for  access  to  and  examination  of  books, 
reiords.  and  any  other  documentary  evidence 
which  can  be  easily  altered,  manufactured,  or 
falsified;  and 

(v)  in  any  other  situations  where  a  warrant 
is  not  constitutionally  required. 

(B)    Issuance  and  execution  of  admlnls- 
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tratlve    inspection    warrants    shall    be    as 
follows: 

(I)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  court  of  record,  or  any  United  States 
magistrate,  may,  within  his  territorial  Juris- 
diction, and  upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause.  Issue  warrants  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  administrative 
Inspections  authorized  by  this  section  and  of 
Impoundment  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  appropriate  to  such  Inspec- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "probable  cause"  means  a  valid  public 
Interest  In  the  effective  enforcement  of  this 
title,  or  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or  or- 
ders Issued  thereunder  sufficient  to  Justify 
administrative  Inspections  of  the  area,  estab- 
lishment, premises,  records,  or  motor  ve- 
hicles, or  contents  thereof.  In  the  circum- 
stances specified  In  the  application  for  the 
warrant. 

(II)  A  warrant  shall  be  Issued  only  upon 
an  affidavit  of  an  officer,  or  representative 
of  the  Secretary  having  knowledge  of  the 
facts  alleged,  sworn  to  before  the  Judge  or 
magistrate  and  establishing  the  grounds  for 
Issuing  the  warrant.  If  the  lud^e  or  magis- 
trate is  satisfied  that  grounds  for  the  appli- 
cation exist  or  that  there  is  a  reasonable  basis 
for  believing  they  exist,  he  shall  issue  a  war- 
rant Identifying  the  area,  establishment, 
premises,  or  motor  vehicle  to  be  Inspected, 
the  purpose  of  such  inspection,  and,  where 
appropriate,  the  type  of  property  to  be  in- 
spected, if  any.  The  warrant  shall— 

(I)  identify  the  Items  or  type  of  property 
to  be  impounded,  if  any; 

(II)  be  directed  to  a  person  authorized 
under  this  section  to  execute  it: 

(HI)  state  the  grounds  for  its  Issuance 
and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  whose 
affidavit  has  been  taken  In  support  thereof: 

(IV)  command  the  person  to  whom  it  Is 
directed  to  inspect  the  area,  establishment, 
premises,  records,  or  motor  vehicle  Identified 
for  the  purpose  specified,  and  where  appro- 
priate, shall  direct  the  Impoundment  of  the 
property  specified; 

(V)  direct  that  It  be  served  during  the 
hours  specified  in  it:  and 

(VI)  designate  the  Judge  or  magistrate  to 
vhom  It  shall  he  returned. 

(III)  A  warrant  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion must  be  executed  and  returned  within 
10  days  of  its  date  unless,  upon  a  showing 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  need  therefor,  the  Judge 
or  magistrate  allows  additional  time  in  the 
warrant.  If  property  is  imoounded  pursuant 
to  a  warrant,  the  person  executing  the  war- 
rant shall  give  the  nerson  from  whom  or 
from  whose  premises  the  property  was  taken 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt  for  the 
property  taken  or  shall  leave  the  copy  and  re- 
ceipt at  the  Dlace  from  which  the  property 
was  taken.  The  return  of  the  warrant  shall 
be  made  promptly  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  Inventory  of  any  property  taken. 
The  Inventory  shall  be  made  In  the  presence 
of  the  person  executing  the  warrant  and  of 
the  person  from  whose  possession  or  premises 
the  property  was  taken.  If  they  are  present, 
or  In  the  presence  of  at  least  one  credible 
person  other  than  the  person  making  such 
Inventory,  and  shall  be  verified  by  the  per- 
son executing  the  warrant.  The  Judge  or 
magistrate,  upon  request,  shall  deliver  a  copy 
of  the  inventory  to  the  person  from  whom  or 
from  whose  premises  the  property  was  taken 
and  the  applicant  for  the  warrant. 

(iv)  The  Judge  or  magistrate  who  has 
Issued  a  warrant  under  this  section  shall  at- 
tach to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return  and 
all  paoers  filed  in  connection  therewith  and 
shall  file  them  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  Inspection  was  made. 

DOTT  TO  INVESTIGATE  COMPLAINTS;    PROTECTION 
or   COMPLAINANTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  timely 
Investigate  any  nonfrlvolous  written   com- 


plaint alleging  that  a  material  violation  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  standard,  or  order 
issued  under  this  title  Is  occurring  or  has 
occurred  within  the  preceding  60  days.  The 
complainant  shall  be  timely  notified  of  find- 
ings resulting  from  such  investigation.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to  conduct 
separate  investigations  of  duplicative  com- 
plaints. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  disclose  the  Identity 
of  complainants  unless  it  is  determined  that 
such  disclosure  is  necessary  to  prosecute  a 
violation.  If  dis:losiu%  becomes  necessary, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  every  practical 
measure  within  his  authority  to  assure  that 
the  complainant  is  not  subject  to  harass- 
ment, intimidation,  disciplinary  action,  dis- 
crimination, or  financial  loss  as  a  resxilt  of 
such  disclosure. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  107.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
violation  of  this  title  has  occurred,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  written  notice  to  the 
violator.  Such  notice  shall  describe  with 
reasonable  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
violation  found  and  the  provision  which  has 
been  violated.  The  notice  shall  fix  a  reason- 
able time  for  abatement  of  the  violation, 
specify  the  appropriate  civil  penalty,  if  any, 
and  specify  the  stctlons  which  the  Secretary 
proposes  to  be  taken  In  order  to  avoid  sub- 
sequent similar  violations.  The  notice  shall 
indicate  that  the  violator  may,  within  15 
days  of  service,  notify  the  Secretary  of  his 
intention  to  contest  the  matter.  In  the  event 
of  a  contested  notice,  the  Secretary  shall 
afford  such  violator  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  pursuant  to  section  554  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  following  which  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  affirming,  mod- 
ifying, or  vacating  the  notice  of  violation. 

(b)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
person  who  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  committed  an  act  which  is  a  violation 
of  recordkeeping  requirements  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  »500  for  each  offense.  Each  day 
of  a  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense, except  that  the  total  of  all  civil  penal- 
ties assessed  against  any  violator  for  all  of- 
fenses relating  to  any  single  recordkeeping 
violation  shall  not  exceed  $10,000.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  substantial  health  or 
safety  violation  exists  or  has  occurred  which 
could  reasonably  lead  to,  or  has  resulted  in, 
serious  personal  injury  or  death,  he  may 
asress  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  (10,000 
for  each  offense:  Provided,  however,  That 
except  for  recordkeeping  violations,  no  civil 
penalty  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
assessed  against  an  employee  for  violations 
of  this  Act  unless  the  employee  Is  an  opera- 
tor of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  and  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  employee's 
actions  constituted  gross  negligence  or  reck- 
less disregard  for  safety,  in  which  case  such 
employee  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  $1,000.  The  amount  of  any 
civil  penalty,  and  a  reasonable  time  for 
abatement  of  the  violation,  shall  by  written 
order  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  nature,  circumstances, 
extent,  and  gravity  of  the  violation  com- 
mitted and.  with  respect  to  the  violation,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  history  of  prior  offenses, 
ability  to  pay.  effect  on  ability  to  continue 
to  do  business,  and  such  other  matters  as 
Justice  and  public  safety  may  require.  In 
each  case,  the  assessment  shall  be  calculated 
to  induce  further  compliance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  violator 
served  with  a  notice  of  violation  to  post  a 
cooy  of  such  notice  or  statement  thereof  in 
such  place  or  places  and  for  such  duration 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  appropriate 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  this  title. 


(d)  If,  upon  inspection  or  investigation, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  violation, 
or  combination  of  violations,  poses  an  Immi- 
nent hazard  to  safety,  the  Secretary  shall 
order  a  vehicle  or  employee  operating  such 
vehicle  out  of  service  or  order  an  employer 
to  cease  all  or  part  of  his  commercial  motor 
vehicle  operations.  In  making  any  such  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  Impose  no  restriction  on 
any  employee  or  employer  beyond  that  re- 
quired to  abate  the  hazard.  Subsequent  to 
the  issuance  of  such  order,  opportunity  for 
review  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  review  shall  occur  not  later 
than  10  days  following  Issuance  of  such 
order. 

(e)  Any  person  other  than  an  employee 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  makes  any  false  statement  <»  rep- 
resentation required  under  this  Act  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  for  each  offense 
to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $25,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  to  exceed  1  year,  or 
both:  Provided,  however,  That  If  such  viola- 
tor is  an  employee  he  shall  only  be  subject 
to  penalty  If  while  operating  a  conunerclal 
motor  vehicle  his  activities  have  led  or  could 
have  led  to  death  or  serious  Injury,  in  which 
case  be  aball  be  liable,  upon  conviction,  for 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  penalty  schedules  designed 
to  Induce  timely  compliance  for  persons  fall- 
ing to  comply  promptly  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  notices  and  orders. 

(g)  Any  aggrieved  person  who,  after  a 
hearing.  Is  adversely  affected  by  a  final  order 
Issued  under  this  section  may,  within  30 
days,  petition  for  review  of  the  order  In  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  in  the  circuit 
wherein  the  violation  Is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred or  where  he  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  or  residence,  or  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  Review  of  the  order  shall  be  based  on 
a  determination  of  whether  the  Secretary's 
findings  and  conclusions  were  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  or  otherwise  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  law.  No  objection  that  has  not 
been  urged  before  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court,  unless  reasonable 
grounds  existed  for  failure  or  neglect  to  do 
so.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  ordered  by 
the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order  of 
the  Secretary. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  enforcement, 
including  injunctive  relief,  of  any  penalties 
or  orders  issued  under  this  section  by  apply- 
ing to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  where  the  violation  occiured  or 
where  the  cited  party  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  or  residence.  In  addition  to  grant- 
ing enforcement,  the  district  court  may 
assess  an  appropriate  penalty  for  noncompli- 
ance and  aTrard  such  further  relief  as  Justice 
and  public  safety  may  require. 

(1)  All  penalties  and  fines  imposed  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  mlscellaneovis  receipts. 

(J)  In  any  action  brovight  under  this  sec- 
tion, subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  United  States  district 
court  may  run  into  any  other  district. 

(k)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or.  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  bv  a  Jury,  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

REPRESENTATION    BEFORE   THE   COUmTS 

Sec  108.  Except  as  provided  in  section  618 
(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  lltleation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Qene'al  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation may  apptear  for  and  represent  the 
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Secretary  In  all  proceedings  and  In  any  civil 
litigation  brought  under  this  title.  Prior  to 
making  any  such  appearance  and  represen- 
tation, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  shall  consult  with 
and  inform  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  of  bis  activities  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

PROTECTION   OF   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge, 
discipline,  or  in  any  manner  discriminate 
against  any  employee  with  respect  to  the 
employee's  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment  because  such 
employee  (or  any  person  acting  pursuant  to 
a  request  of  the  employee)  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  insti- 
tuted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to  this 
title  or  other  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
relating  to  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety, 
or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  In  any 
such  proceeding,  or  because  such  employee 
has  exercised,  on  behalf  of  himself  or  others, 
any  right  afforded  by  this  Act. 

(b)  No  person  shall  discharge,  discipline, 
or  In  any  manner  discriminate  against  an 
employee  with  respect  to  the  employee's 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment  for  refusing  to  operate  a  ve- 
hicle when  such  operation  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  any  Federal  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  or  orders  applicable  to  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  safety  or  health,  or  be- 
cause of  the  employee's  reasonable  appre- 
hension of  serious  injxiry  to  himself  or  the 
public  due  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  such 
equipment.  The  unsafe  condlt'ons  causing 
the  employee's  apprehension  of  injury  must 
be  of  such  nature  that  a  reasonable  person, 
under  the  circumstances  then  confronting 
the  employee,  would  conclude  that  there  Is 
a  bona  ade  danger  of  an  accident,  Injury,  or 
serious  Impairment  of  health,  resulting  from 
the  unsafe  condition.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
protection  under  this  subsection,  the  em- 
ployee must  have  sought  from  his  employer, 
and  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  correction 
of  the  unsafe  condition. 

(c)(1)  Any  employee  who  believes  he  has 
been  discharged,  disciplined,  or  otherwise 
discriminated  against  by  any  person  in  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may,  within  180  days  after  such  alleged  vio- 
lation occurs,  file  (or  have  filed  by  any  person 
on  the  employee's  behalf)  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  alleging  such  dis- 
charge, discipline,  or  discrimination.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  complaint,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  notify  the  person  named  In  the 
complaint  of  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

(2)  (A)  Within  60  days  of  receipt  of  a  com- 
plaint filed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  and  determine  whether 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
complaint  has  merit  and  notify  the  com- 
plainant and  the  i>er8on  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  this  section  of  his  find- 
ings. Where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  con- 
cluded that  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  violation  has  occurred,  he  shall 
accompany  his  findings  with  a  proposed  order 
providing  the  relief  prescribed  by  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph.  Thereafter, 
either  the  person  alleged  to  have  committed 
the  violation  or  the  complainant  may,  within 
30  days,  file  objections  to  the  proposed  order 
and  request  a  hearing  on  the  record.  Such 
hearings  shall  be  expeditiously  conducted. 
Where  a  hearing  is  not  timely  requested,  the 
proposed  order  shall  be  deemed  a  final  order 
which  is  not  subject  to  judicial  review.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  such  hearing,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  issue  a  final  order  within  120 
days.  In  the  Interim,  such  proceedings  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  on  the  basis  of  a 
settlement  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  complainant,  and  the 
person  alleged  to  have  committed  the 
TloiAtion. 


(B)  If,  in  response  to  a  complaint  filed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
has  occurred,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  or- 
der (1)  the  person  who  committed  such  vio- 
lation to  take  affirmative  action  to  abate  the 
violation,  (11)  such  person  to  reinstate  the 
complainant  to  the  complainant's  former 
position  together  with  the  compensation  (in- 
cluding back  pay),  terms,  conditions,  and 
privileges  of  the  complainant's  employment, 
(111)  compensatory  damages,  and  (Iv)  where 
appropriate,  exemplary  damages.  If  such  an 
order  is  Issued,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the 
request  of  the  complainant,  may  assess 
against  the  person  against  whom  the  order 
is  Issued  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses  (including 
attorney's  fees)  reasonably  Incurred,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by  the 
complainant  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
bringing  of  the  complaint  upon  which  the 
order  was  issued. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  order  issued  after  a  hearing 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  ob- 
tain review  of  the  order  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
violation,  with  respect  to  which  the  order  was 
issued,  allegedly  occurred,  or  the  circuit  In 
which  such  person  resided  on  the  date  of 
such  violation.  The  petition  for  review  must 
be  filed  within  60  days  from  the  Issuance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  order.  Such  review 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  be  heard  and  decided  expeditiously. 

(2)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
with  respect  to  which  review  could  have  been 
obtained  under  this  section,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  In  any  criminal  or 
other  civil  proceeding. 

(e)  Whenever  a  person  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  issued  under  subsection  (c) 
(2)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  file  a  civil  action  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  was  found  to  occur  In  order  to  en- 
force such  order.  In  actions  brought  under 
this  subsection,  the  district  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  grant  all  appropriate  relief, 
including  Injunctive  relief,  reinstatement, 
and  compensatory  and  exemplary  damages. 
Civil  actions  brought  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  heard  and  decided  expeditiously. 

GRANTS   TO   STATES 

Sec.  110.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  title,  and  subject  to  the  availability 
of  funds,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  development  or  im- 
plementation of  programs  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders  applicable  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  and  compatible  State  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders. 

STATE    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  111.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  formu- 
late procedures  for  any  State  to  submit  a 
plan  whereby  the  State  agrees  to  adopt,  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  enforcing,  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders  in  compli- 
ance with  this  title.  Such  plan  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  if,  in  his  judgment, 
the  plan  is  adequate  to  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title,  and  the  plan — 

(A)  designates  the  State  motor  vehicle 
safety  agency  responsible  for  administering 
the  plan  throughout  the  State; 

(B)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal  au- 
thority, resources,  and  qualified  personnel 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  such  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders: 

(C)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan  and  enforcement  of 
such  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders; 


(D)  provides  a  right  of  entry  and  inspec- 
tion sufficient  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title; 

(E)  provides  civil  penalty  procedures, 
rights,  and  remedies  comparable  to  those  set 
forth  in  section  107  of  this  title; 

(F)  provides  that  all  reports  required  pur- 
suant to  this  title  be  submitted  to  the  State 
agency,  and  that  such  agency  make  available 
upon  request  to  the  Secretary  all  such  re- 
ports; 

(G)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
adopt  such  uniform  reporting  requirements 
and  use  such  uniform  forms  for  recordkeep- 
ing, inspections,  and  Investigations  as  may 
be  established  and  required  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(H)  requires  registrants  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles  to  make  a  declaration  of 
knowledge  of  applicable  Federal  and  State 
safety  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  or- 
ders. 

(2)  If  a  plan  submitted  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  is  rejected,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  the  State  a  written  expla- 
nation of  his  action  and  shall  permit  the 
State  to  modify  and  resubmit  its  proposed 
plan  for  approval,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  formulated   In  such  paragraph. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency,  and 
on  his  own  inspections,  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  In  which  each  State 
with  a  plan  approved  under  this  section  is 
carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment,  that  a  State  plan 
previously  approved  is  not  being  followed  or 
that  it  has  become  Inadequate  to  assure  the 
enforcement  of  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, or  orders  issued  under  this  title,  be  shall 
notify  the  State  of  withdrawal  of  approval 
of  such  plan.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice, 
such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect.  Any 
State  aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may 
seek  judicial  review  pursuant  to  chapter  7 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  State  may. 
however,  retain  jurisdiction  In  any  case  com- 
menced before  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan 
whenever  the  issues  Involved  do  not  directly 
relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  the  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
plan  under  this  section  which  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  funds 
of  the  State  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  programs  will  be 
maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall 
below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures 
for  its  last  2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

STATE   REG17LATIONS 

Sec  112.  (a)  Except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  in  this  or  any  other  law,  any  SUte 
agency  may  adopt  additional  or  more  strin- 
gent safety  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or 
orders  for  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
If  such  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or  or- 
ders are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  Is- 
sued under  this  title. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  exist- 
ing hour-of -service  regulations  of  any  State 
applying  to  commercial  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ations occurring  wholly  within  that  State, 
unless  the  Secretary  affirmatively  finds  upon 
review  of  a  State's  hours-of-service  regula- 
tions that  such  regulations  ( 1 )  materially  di- 
minish commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  or 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees.  (2)  are 
not  required  by  compelling  local  conditions, 
or  (3)  unduly  burden  Interstate  commerce. 
If  the  Secretary  makes  such  an  affirmative 
determination,  he  may  require  such  State 
to  adopt  Federal  hours-of-service  regulations. 


FEDERAI,    SHARE   OF   COSTS 


Sec.  113.  By  grants  authorized  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  State 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  that  State  in  that  fiscal 
year  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  programs  to  enforce  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle rules,  regulations,  standards,  or  orders 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  title.  The  funds 
of  the  State  and  political  subdivisions  there- 
of which  are  required  to  be  expended  under 
section  111(c)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  non-Federal  share. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  allocate, 
among  the  States  whose  applications  for 
grants  have  been  approved,  those  amounts 
appropriated  for  grants  to  support  such  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  may  be 
established. 

AX7THORIZATIONS 

Sec.  114.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 110  and  111  of  this  title,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981,  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983. 
Appropriated  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  reimburse  to  States  the 
Federal  pro  rata  share  of  costs  incurred. 
Grants  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  title  shall  be  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
one  fiscal  year,  ending  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year. 

ANNtTAL    REPORT 

Sec.  115.  (a)  As  part  of  the  Secretary's 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  required  by 
section  12  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
Uon  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1658) ,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning his  efforts  and  bis  current  plans  to 
upgrade  the  safety  and  health  of  operators 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles.  The  report 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an 
evaluation  of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  or  health  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  an  outline  of  prob- 
lem areas  and  appropriate  steps  to  alleviate 
them,  and  recommendations  for  closer  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  to  en- 
force the  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  tbls  title. 

(b)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  written 
report  concerning  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  commercial  driver  register 
to  upgrade  conunerclal  motor  vehicle  safety 
through  improved  monitoring  of  traffic  viola- 
tions and  accidents  and  of  multiple  State 
licensing.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  such  a  register, 
within  60  days  after  ,the  submission  of  his 
report  to  Congress  he  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making describing  the  operation  of  a  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  the  utilization  of  such 
a  register. 

APPLICABUJTT 

Sec.  116.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  apply 
to  the  operation  of  any  vehicles  engaged  In 
farming  activities  and  logging  operations  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary. 

COMMERCIAL    MOTOR    VEHICLE    SAFETY   AOVISOKT 
COMBCrrTEE 

Sec.  117.  (a)  (l)  Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  Conunerclal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Committee  and  ap- 
point the  initial  members  of  the  Conunittee. 
The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  and  15  members,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  experienced  in  the  safety  regtilatlon 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles  or  technically 
qualified  by  training,  experience  or  knowl- 
edge to  evaluate  commercial  motor  vehicle 
rules  or  regulations.  The  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 


tation with  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  concerned  with  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety.  Members  shall  include 
representatives  of  State  governments,  the 
motor  carrier  industry,  shippers,  union  driv- 
ers and  Independent  oiwner-operators,  and 
the  public. 

(2)  A  Chairman  shall  be  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Conunittee. 

(3)  Each  member  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
except  that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to 
flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term;  (B)  the  terms  of 
office  of  members  first  taking  office  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  as 
follows:  Five  at  the  end  of  1  year  after  the 
date  such  Committee  members  are  appointed 
by  the  Secretary:  five  at  the  end  of  2  years 
after  the  date  such  Committee  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary;  and  five  at  the 
end  of  3  years  after  the  date  such  Com- 
mittee members  are  appointed,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  time  of  appointment: 
and  (C)  the  term  of  any  member  shall  be 
extended  until  the  date  on  which  the  suc- 
cessor's appointment  is  effective.  None  of  the 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  who  has 
served  a  3-year  term,  other  than  Federal 
officers  or  employees,  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment within  1  year  following  the  end 
of  his  preceding  term 

(4)  Members  of  the  Committee  other  than 
Federal  employees  may  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
payable  under  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  duties  of  the  Commit- 
tee. All  members,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently.  Payments  under  this  section 
shall  not  render  members  of  the  Committee 
employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  Department  In 
the  field  of  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety. 
The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  review  re- 
search projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or 
recommended  by  it  in  the  field  of  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  safety  and  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  any  such  projects  which  it  be- 
lieves show  promise  of  making  valuable  con- 
tributions to  human  knowledge  with  respect 
to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  commercial 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  The  Committee  is 
also  authorized  to  review,  prior  to  issuance, 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  to 
make  recommendations  thereon.  Such  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  published  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Secretary's  determination  or 
order. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  meet  with  the 
Secretary  (or  his  designee)  at  least  once 
every  year. 

ESTABLISH    UNIFORM    NATIONAL    STANDARDS    FOR 
WEIGHT  AND  LENGTH   OF  VEHICLES 

Sec.  118.  Section  127  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "No  State  may 
enact  or  enforce  any  law  denying  reasonable 
access  to  and  from  the  Interstate  System  on 
roads  providing  access  between  the  Inter- 
state System  and  terminals  and  facilities  for 
food,  fuel,  repairs  and  rest.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  in  this  section,  no  State 
may  enact  or  enforce  any  law  regarding  the 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  which  pro- 


vides a  gross  maximum  overall  weight  limit 
of  less  than  eighty  thousand  pounds  and  leas 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  single 
axle  and  thirty-four  thousand  poiutds  per 
tandem  up  to  a  gross  overall  weight  limit  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  nor  may  any  State 
enact  or  enforce  any  law  which  provides  a 
gross  overall  length  limit  of  less  than  sixty- 
five  feet  (excluding  length  required  by  energy 
conservation  devices  and/or  designs)  for 
tractor,  semitrailer  and  other  motor  vehicle 
combinations  and  receive  its  ^portlonment 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  section  108(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  nor  shall 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  approve  any 
project  under  section  106  in  any  such  State. 
Notwithstanding  any  Umltation  relating  to 
vehicle  widths  contcOned  in  this  section  a 
State  may  permit  trucks  or  combinations 
thereof  having  a  width  up  to  102  inches  to 
operate  over  interstate  highways  with  traffic 
lanes  designed  to  be  of  a  width  of  12  feet  or 
more  under  special  permit  authority  if  the 
State  undertakes  and  implements  the  results 
of  traffic  engineering  studies  at  locations 
where  such  vehicles  will  operate.  Such 
studies  shall  consider  remedial  responses  re- 
quired to  enhance  safety  such  as  the  need 
for  advisory  speed  and  other  signing,  re- 
duced speed  limits,  and  warning  of  potential 
hazards  due  to  high  winds.  States  shall  issue 
such  special  permit  authority  for  a  period 
of  one  year  and  only  upon  finding,  that  such 
width  is  necessary  for  fuel  efficient  move- 
ment of  freight  and  that  the  granting  of  such 
permit  will  not  negatively  impact  highway 
safety.". 

TTTLE  n— SAFETY  ASPECTS  OF  FIT,  WILL- 
ING,   AND    ABLE    DETERMINATIONS 
SAFETY    ASPECTS   OF   FIT,    WILLING,    AND   ABLK 
DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  201  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  109 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdlowing 
new  section: 

"§  10934.  Safety  aspects  of  fit,  willing,  and 
able  determinations. 

"(a)(1)  In  making  any  determination 
under  this  subchapter  as  to  whether  a  per- 
son Is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  trans- 
portation or  other  services,  the  Commission 
shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  with  regard 
to  the  safety-related  aspects  of  any  such 
determinations.  The  Commission  may  not 
authorize  a  person  to  provide  transportation 
or  other  services  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  as  to  the  safety-related  aspects  of  such 
determinations,  that  person  is  not  fit,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  provide  those  services,  and 
the  Commission  may  not  deny  a  person 
authority  to  provide  transportation  or  other 
services  on  the  basis  of  considerations  within 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  except  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  person  is.  as  to  safety- 
related  matters,  not  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
provide  those  services. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Com- 
mission of  his  determinations  with  regard 
to  the  safety-related  aspects  of  fit,  wUling, 
and  able  determinations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"•(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  fit,  willing,  and  able  determinations  by 
the  Conunlsslon  regarding  the  authority  of 
a  person  to  provide  transportation  or  other 
services  as  a  broker  or  water  carrier. 

"•(b)  In  the  case  of  applications  to  the 
Conunlsslon  for  new  or  additional  authority, 
the  determinations  of  the  Secretary  with 
regard  to  the  safety-related  aspects  of  fit, 
willing,  and  able  determinations  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Commission  as  follows: 

•'(1)  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  an 
application  under  this  subchapter  tor 
authority  to  provide  transportation  or  other 
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services,   the   Conunlssion  shall   forward   to 
the  Secretary  a  copy  of  such  application. 

"(2)  Within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Coaimlsslon.  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Conunlssion  as  to  whether, 
as  to  matters  related  to  safety,  the  Secretary 
determines  the  applicant  fit.  willing,  and 
able  to  provide  the  transportation  or  other 
services  In  question.  Within  such  60-day 
period,  if  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make 
such  determination,  he  may  notify  the  Com- 
mission that  he  will  require  an  additional 
period,  not  to  exceed  20  days,  to  malce  such 
determination.  Failure  by  the  Secretary  to 
reply  to  the  Commission  within  60  days  of 
receipt  of  the  application  by  the  Commis- 
sion or.  In  the  case  where  an  extension  of 
time  has  been  secured,  within  80  days  of 
receipt  of  the  application  by  the  Commission, 
shall  be  construed  as  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that,  with  regard  to  safety,  the 
applicant  is  fit,  willing,  and  able. 

"(3)  The  applicant,  the  Commission,  and 
other  Interested  persons  may  submit  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  whether,  with  regard  to  safety- 
related  matters,  the  applicant  should  be 
considered  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide 
services.  If  any  relevant  fact  material  to  the 
determination  of  the  safety-related  aspects 
of  whether  the  applicant  should  be  consid- 
ered at,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  services 
Is  in  dispute,  and  resolution  of  that  fact 
woiUd  be  aided  by  the  taking  of  evidence 
under  oath  with  opportunity  for  cross- 
examination,  the  Secretary  may  certify  the 
dispute  to  an  employee  of  the  Department 
who  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths.  Such  employee  shall  conduct  such 
proceedings  as  appropriate  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute and  shall  recommend  a  finding  to  the 
Secretary.  There  shall  be  no  Interlocutory 
appeal  of  the  finding  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  factual  dispute. 

"(4)  After  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Commission  may  authorize  an  ap- 
plicant to  provide  transportation  or  other 
services  on  an  emergency  basis,  for  a  period 
in  advance  of  the  Secretary's  determination 
with  regard  to  safety-related  matters  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  is  fit.  willing,  and  able 
to  provide  such  services.  No  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  extend  for  a  period  of  more  than 
SO  days. 

"(c)  (1)  In  any  case  where  a  person  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  services  under  this  sub- 
chapter, that  person  shall,  with  regard  to 
safety-related  matters,  be  deemed  fit,  wllllnj;, 
and  able  to  provide  such  services  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  that 
such  person  is,  with  regard  to  safety-related 
matters,  no  longer  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
provide  those  services.  Except  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  public  safety  re- 
quires the  utilization  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
determinations  may  be  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  only  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  open  to  par- 
ticipation by  all  Interested  parties,  pursuant 
to  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretary  may  commence  such  hearing 
upon  his  own  motion,  or  upon  the  request  of 
an  interested  party,  and  shall  conduct  such 
a  hearing  upon  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. When  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
person  subject  to  the  provUlons  of  this  oara- 
graph  is,  with  regard  to  safety-related  "mat- 
ters, no  longer  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  pro- 
vide such  services,  the  Secretary  shall  request 
the  Commission  to  revoke,  or  to  suspend  all 
or  part  of  the  authority  of  that  person  to 
provide  such  services,  and  the  Commission 
shall  Immediately  order  such  revocation  or 
suspension.  Such  request  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  written 
statement,  to  be  issued  by  the  Commission 
with  its  order,  of  the  reasons  for  the  Sec- 
retary's determination. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines  that   the   continued   provision   of 


services  by  a  person  poses  an  Imminent  haz- 
ard to  safety,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the 
Commission  to  revoke,  or  to  suspend  all  or 
part  of,  the  authority  of  that  person  to  pro- 
vide such  services,  and  the  Commission  shall 
Immediately  order  such  revocation  or  sus- 
pension, but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
abate  such  hazard.  Such  request  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  be  binding  on  the  Commission, 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  written 
statement,  to  be  Issued  by  the  Commission 
with  its  order,  supporting  the  issuance  of 
the  order.  As  used  In  this  paragraph,  an 
'imminent  hazard'  exists  when  there  Is  a 
substantial  likelihood  that  serious  harm  will 
occur,  as  a  result  of  the  continued  provision 
of  services  by  a  person,  prior  tc  the  com- 
pletion of  an  administrative  hearing  Initiated 
to  review  whether,  as  regards  safety-related 
matters,  that  person  is  fit,  willing,  and  able 
to  provide  services. 

"(3)  Persons  adversely  affected  by  any  or- 
der issued  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  are  entitled  to  a  sub- 
sequent hearing  pursuant  to  section  564  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  be  commenced 
by  the  Secretary  within  10  days  of  issuance 
of  the  order. 

"(d)  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  as 
to  whether  an  applicant  is,  with  regard  to 
safety-related  matters,  fit,  willing,  and  able 
to  provide  services,  may  be  reviewed  in  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  the  applicant  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  or  residence,  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit.  If  petition  for 
review  of  such  determination  is  filed  within 
30  days  of  such  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Review  of  such  determination  by  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  only  whether  the 
determination  was  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  or  was  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law.  No  objection  which  was  not  urged 
before  the  Secretary  or  his  designated  agent 
in  the  course  of  administrative  proceedings 
may  be  considered  by  the  coui^,  unless  rea- 
sonable grounds  existed  for  failure  or  neglect 
to  do  so. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations establishing  the  basis  for  the  Secre- 
tary's determinations  with  regard  to  the 
safety-related  aspects  of  fit,  willing,  and  able 
determinations.  Such  regulations  may  In- 
clude the  establishment  of  requirements 
bearing  on  the  ability  of  an  applicant  to 
safely  perform  services,  such  as  requirements 
that  an  applicant — 

"(1)  register  with  the  Secretary,  thereby 
providing  notice  of  his  Intent  to  operate: 

"(2)  demonstrate  knowledge  of.  agree  to, 
and  provide  evidence.  Including  accident  and 
compliance  histories  and  out-of-service 
ratios,  of  his  ability  to  operate  in  compliance 
with  all  standards  applicable  to  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  including  hours  of  service  rules, 
and  Including  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1651  et  seq),  and  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1801 
et  seq.); 

"(3)  carry  such  documentation  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require; 

"(4)  carry  adequate  liability  Insurance  or 
enter  into  comparable  bonding  arrange- 
ments; 

"(5)  designate  an  agent  for  service  of 
process;  and 

"(6)  carry  and  display  vehicle  identifica- 
tion in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

The  Secretary  may  also  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
appropriate  to  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  this  section,  including  rules  to  require 
that  applications  filed  with  the  Commission 
include  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  making 


determinations  as  to  whether,  with  regard  to 
safety -related  matters,  a  person  is  fit,  willing, 
and  able  to  provide  transportation  or  othei 
services.". 

(b)  ( 1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
on  such  date,  the  provisions  of  section  4(e) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1653(e)),  so  far  as  they  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  report 
to  the  Commission  regarding  the  safety  rec- 
ords of  persons  who  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
are  superseded. 

(3)  The  general  powers  provided  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  In  section  104 
of  this  Act  are  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  In  his  Implementation  of 
section  10934  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  index  for  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 109  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"10934.  Safety  aspects  of  fit,  willing,  and  able 

determinations.". 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  All  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
orders,  or  determinations  Issued  under  sec- 
tions 204(a)  (1),  (2),  (3),  (3a).  and  (5)  of 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or 
issued  by  the  Secretary  relating  to  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  safety  shall  be  continued 
under  this  Act  until  such  time  as  they  may 
be  modified  by  the  Secretary. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
500,000,  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section    103(d)    of   this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1981  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  115(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982. 
and  1983  not  to  exceed  $125,000,  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  117 
of  this  Act. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  promote  highway  safety,  to  reduce 
highway  fatalities  and  Injuries,  to  minimize 
property  damage  by  encouraging  the  safe 
operation  and  maintenance  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles,  to  minimize  dangers  to  the 
health  of  operators  when  operating  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  Senators  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  against  final  passage  of  S.  1390, 
because  I  object  to  unnecessary  Federal 
preemption  of  a  question  previously  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  States.  The  issue 
of  truck  weights  is  currently  before  the 
Missouri  Legislature.  It  is  the  subject  of 
heated  questions  over  public  safety  and 
road  maintenance  costs.  I  just  do  not 
believe  there  is  justification  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  come  barreling  down 
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the  road  with  an  80,000-pound  mandate 
of  this  kind.  I  would  have  thought  that 
over  the  past  years  Washington  might 
have  learned  something.  It  does  not  have 
all  the  answers  and  does  not  always 
know  best. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 30  minutes  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REV.    RAYMOND    J.    DE    JAEGHER: 
"THUNDER  ROARING  FAR  AWAY" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  Christian  and  a  great  champion  of 
freedom,  the  Reverend  Raymond  J.  de 
Jaegher,  who  was  called  from  this  life 
on  February  6,  1980.  In  the  last  15  years, 
he  had  made  many  visits  to  Washington 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  unequaled 
knowledge  of  the  political  developments 
in  the  Far  East,  and  he  was  widely 
known  and  respected  on  both  sides  of 
Capitol  Hill.  I  would  like  to  recount,  very 
briefly,  the  facts  of  his  astonishing  life, 
career  and  ministry  of  49  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord. 

Raymond  de  Jaegher  was  bom  in 
Courtrai,  Belgium,  on  September  13, 
1905.  His  father,  a  mining  engineer,  died 
a  month  before  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War,  and  his  mother,  left  with 
five  young  children,  fled  to  England.  The 
children  remembered  shivering  with 
fear  at  the  sight  of  the  German  Zep- 
pelins, and  they  returned  to  Belgium  in 
1919  to  find  their  family  home  totally  de- 
stroyed. No  doubt  it  was  this  early  ex- 
perience of  the  devastation  of  war  that 
inspired  in  Father  de  Jaegher  the  abun- 
dance of  compassion  he  was  ever  to  show 
for  refugees  and  victims  of  war  in  a  life 
that  was  to  see  vtist  numbers  of  both. 

As  a  young  lad  of  15,  he  happened  to 
encounter  his  destiny  in  the  person  of  a 
fellow  Belgian,  the  Reverend  Vincent 
Lebbe,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a 
missionary  of  the  Gospel  in  China.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Raymond 
caught  fire  from  the  zeal  of  Father  Lebbe, 
as  he  labored  tirelessly  in  Europe  on  be- 
half of  Chinese  students  who  had  been 
stranded  in  France  by  the  failure  of  a 
Chinese-French  bank,  a  bank  with  close 
ties  to  the  Communist  Party  in  France. 

A  young  radical  by  the  name  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  had  set  up  a  plan  whereby 
young  Chinese  intellectuals  would  travel 
to  France  to  imbibe  socialist  ideals  at 
the  fount  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Thereafter  they  would  return  home  to 
become  the  nucleus  of  the  movement  to 
communize  China. 

The  students,  left  penniless  by  the 
faUure  of  the  bank,  abandoned  by  the 
sociaUsts  and  Communists  in  France  who 
had  urged  them  to  come,  and  unable  to 
receive  funds  from  their  families  in  war 
torn  China,  were  in  desperate  straits. 
Pather  Lebbe,  recognizing  their  idealism 


and  the  important  role  they  were  to  play 
in  China's  future,  set  about  immediately 
to  assist  them  and  to  salvage  what  he 
could  of  their  educations  and  their  lives. 
In  doing  so,  he  both  inspired  and  en- 
couraged the  vocation  of  his  yoimg  com- 
patriot, who  had  conceived  the  great  de- 
sire to  go  himself  to  China  as  a  mission- 
ary. From  Father  Lebbe,  his  mentor  and 
spiritual  guide,  Raymond  de  Jaegher  re- 
ceived his  Chinese  name.  Thunder  Roar- 
ing Par  Away. 

ARRIVAL   IN    CHINA 

Having  finished  his  military  service  in 
the  Belgian  cavalry,  and  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  theology  and  philos- 
ophy at  Louvain  University,  Raymond  de 
Jaegher  departed  for  China  where,  in 
1931,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the 
diocese  of  An  Kuo.  This  was  the  year 
Japan  invaded  Manchuria,  and  war  in 
one  form  or  another  would  engulf  China 
for  the  next  25  years. 

Though  it  has  become  fashionable  in 
some  circles  to  question  the  value  of  mis- 
sionary activity,  and  to  disparage  mis- 
sionaries for  their  efforts  among  in- 
digenous cultures.  Father  de  Jaegher 
never  approached  China  from  an  alien. 
Western  point  of  view.  From  the  start  he 
mastered  the  Chinese  language  and 
identified  himself  totally  with  Chinese 
thought  and  custom.  Many  years  later, 
while  living  in  New  York,  he  had  the 
occasion  to  meet  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
syn,  and  Solzhenitsyn  was  known  to 
refer  to  him  as  "the  Chinese  priest." 

MAGISTRATE    OF   AN    KUO 

Through  his  parish  work  and  his  re- 
lief work  among  the  Chinese  fieeing  the 
Japanese  invasion.  Father  de  Jaegher 
won  over  the  confidence  of  the  people  to 
such  a  degree  that  when,  in  1937,  the 
Nationahst  government  decided  to  evac- 
uate the  district  of  An  Kuo,  taking  with 
them  the  local  magistrate,  the  poUce  and 
the  full  ranks  of  officialdom,  a  delegation 
of  the  citizens  came  to  his  mission  and 
implored  him  to  become  their  district 
magistrate.  He  accepted  the  office,  but 
declined  the  title,  and  thus  became  the 
acting  magistrate  of  a  district  harbor- 
ing half  a  million  people.  Within  a 
month  he  had  organized  police  protec- 
tion and  administrative  services  for  400 
villages  under  his  direction.  It  was  a 
prodigious  achievement,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  sopke  of  the  gratification 
it  had  given  him,  not  because  he  did  the 
job  so  brilliantly,  but  because  ordinary 
Chinese  had  vested  such  confidence  in 
him,  a  yoimg  man  and  a  Westerner,  in 
their  hour  of  extreme  need. 

There  were  to  be  many  such  hours  of 
need  in  the  harrowing  decade  to  come. 
No  sooner  had  he  organized  his  district, 
than  the  Chinese  Red  Army  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the 
Japanese,  the  Chinese  Communists  made 
it  their  business  to  seize  the  areas  the 
Japanese,  for  want  of  manfK>wer,  could 
not  occupy.  Their  rule  was  to  be  so 
ruthless  and  their  liquidations  so  hor- 
rible in  their  unremitting  effort  to  con- 
quer all  China  that  one  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  ordinary  people.  "We  were 
to  see  all  of  this  unrolling  before  our 
eyes,"  he  wrote,  "like  a  Chinese  scroll 
painted  by  a  devil." 


Prom  1937  to  1943,  when  he  was  put  in 
a  Japanese  concentration  camp.  Father 
de  Jaegher  lived  and  worked  under  the 
rule  of  the  Chinese  Red  Army.  "Hiese 
nightmare  years  are  unforgettably  doc- 
umoited  in  his  gripping  and  evocative 
book,  "The  Enemy  Within."  The  per- 
sonal and  collective  tragedies  of  many  of 
his  flock  during  this  period  of  subversion 
and  betrayal  and  systematic  extermina- 
tion of  the  ancient  Chinese  culture  and 
its  moral  patrimony  are  almost  imbear- 
able  to  read.  During  all  this  time,  this 
priest  so  successfully  outwitted  and  out- 
bluffed  his  Communist  overlords  that 
they  too  ultimately  approached  him  and 
offered  to  make  him  a  Red  Army  Gen- 
eral if  he  would  go  over  to  their  side. 
Needless  to  say,  this  honor  he  declined. 

SOVIET  INVASION  OF  CHINA 

After  being  liberated  by  the  American 
Army  from  the  Weihsien  Concentration 
Camp,  he  proceeded  to  Peiping  and  was 
involved  in  refugee  work.  The  shooting 
war  in  the  Pacific  may  have  ended  with 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  but  the  war  for 
the  destiny  of  China  was  just  entering 
its  climactic  phase. 

Toward  the  end  of  1945,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  been  in  the  war  of  the 
Pacific  for  all  of  6  days,  started  pouring 
its  forces  from  Siberia  into  Manchuria, 
an  area  that  had  been  held  by  the  Japa- 
nese for  14  years.  The  Soviets  did  not 
scruple  to  sign  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty 
with  the  Nationalist  goveniment,  the 
terms  of  which  specified  that  Soviet 
troops  would  withdraw  from  Manchuria, 
but  it  was  a  treaty  the  Soviets  would 
honor  on  the'r  own  peculiar  terms. 

As  the  Nationalists  waited  on  the  bor- 
der, the  Soviets  descended  upon  the  area, 
looting  its  mines  and  mills,  its  factories 
and  arsenals  and  turning  over  enormous 
caches  of  Japanese  arms  to  the  Chinese 
Communists.  When  the  Red  Army  de- 
parted, they  made  sure  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  in  firm  control  of  Man- 
churia, and  well  equipped  for  their  con- 
tinuing offensive  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

THE  "AGRARIAN   REFORMERS" 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  tragic  blunders  and  mistakes  that 
were  made  in  that  crucial  period  of 
China's  history.  "Liberal"  spokesmen  in 
our  own  Government  seldom  lost  the  op- 
portunity to  praise  these  "agrarian  re- 
formers" who  were  bringing  "democracy" 
to  China,  the  usual  sort  of  "democracy" 
that  proceeds  from  the  barrel  of  a  gran. 
Moreover,  it  is  no  secret  that  Chinese 
Communist  sympathizers  were  doing 
everything  to  confound  the  work  of  the 
Marshall  mission,  which  was  vainly  try- 
ing to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Communists,  and 
whose  f  atsd  mistake  was  to  deal  with  the 
Communists  not  as  a  poUtical  party,  but 
as  a  de  facto  government. 

Father  de  Jaegher  personally  wit- 
nessed the  extensive  Communist  efforts 
to  curry  favor  with  American  officials, 
but  his  travels  through  the  country  made 
him  aware  of  the  ongoing  attacks  by 
Communist  guerrillas,  the  riots  and  the 
panic  they  fomented  among  people  al- 
ready prostrated  from  war.  He  saw  the 
bitter  frustration  and  despair  of  Chinese 
villagers  who  wondered  why  there  must 
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be  continuing  war,  not  between  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  but  between  Chinese  and 
Chinese. 

Father  de  Jaegher  wrote : 

There  was  no  one  to  tell  them  that  their 
communist  agents  were  busy  continuously  In 
the  cities,  propagandizing  (roui  day  to  night, 
extolling  the  benefits  of  communism,  paint- 
ing a  wonderful  picture  of  life  under  the 
communists,  telling  the  people  how  bad  the 
Nationalists  were,  piling  He  upon  He  and 
promise  upon  promise. 

Father  de  Jaegher  spent  the  watershed 
year  of  1948  traveling  extensively  in 
China,  lecturing  in  universities  and  visit- 
ing churches  and  missions.  When  Pelping 
fell  on  January  23,  1949,  he  had  every 
intention  of  continuing  his  work  in  South 
China,  but  the  Communist  juggernaut 
was  steadily  advancing.  In  Shanghai  he 
was  approached  by  a  friend  who  told  him 
he  was  marked  for  execution  by  the 
Communists  and  that  he  must  leave  the 
country,  which  he  sadly  and  reluctantly 
did. 

WORK    IN    VIETNAM 

Thereafter  he  resumed  his  missionary 
work  among  the  Chinese  in  Vietnam, 
where  this  whole  appalling  tragedy 
would  be  recapitulated.  In  his  10  years 
in  Vietnam,  Father  de  Jaegher  worked 
ceaselessly  to  avert  the  same  calamity 
that  had  befallen  China.  Besides  serving 
as  an  adviser  to  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  he  helped  to  organize  the  Free 
Pacific  Association.  He  founded  two 
high  schools,  the  Free  Pacific  News 
Agency,  and  the  monthly  Free  Pacific 
Magazine.  He  founded  a  daily  paper,  the 
New  Vietnam,  and  published  monthly 
magazines  in  French  and  English  in 
Saigon  for  the  Asian  People's  Anti- 
Communist  League. 

Convinced  that  the  battle  for  the  free- 
dom of  Asia  would  be  won  or  lost  in 
the  communications  media  in  the  United 
States,  he  came  to  New  York  in  1964 
and  established  the  Asian  Speakers  Bu- 
reau. He  himself  lectured  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States  and  made 
hundreds  of  apparances  on  college  cam- 
puses and  on  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams. I  well  remember,  the  day  that 
the  death  of  Chairman  Mao  was  an- 
nounced, turning  on  my  car  radio  and 
hearing  Father  de  Jaegher  giving  a 
meticulous  analysis  of  the  power  strug- 
gles that  were  even  then  shaping  up  in 
China. 

Every  year  he  visited  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  South 
Korea,  Japan,  and  other  As'an  coun- 
tries to  keep  abreast  <jf  developments 
there.  He  wrote  over  a  hundred  magazine 
articles,  books,  and  pamphlets.  With  Dr. 
Stephen  Pan  he  was  coauthor  of 
"Peking's  Red  Guard."  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  in 
New  York  he  also  served  as  a  director  of 
Sino-Ameriran  Amity,  an  organization 
assisting  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States. 

STAUNCH    ANTX-COMlrnmsT 

It  was  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life 
that  I  came  to  know  Father  de  Jaegher 
and  his  enormous  range  of  activities  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Asia. 
While  a  deep  love  of  God  motivated  all 
his  labors,  he  was  no  pacifist.  His  staunch 
anticommunism  was  not  prompted  by 


political  considerations,  but  by  religious 
considerations. 

No  human  being,  he  felt,  could  live  out 
his  life  in  the  service  of  God  and  his  fel- 
low man  when  he  was  enslaved  by  an 
ideology  that  was  not  only  inhuman,  but 
antihuman.  He  stressed  that  point 
ceaselessly,  as  he  feared  that  the  United 
States  might  be  losing  sight  of  it.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  decision  to  give  the  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  which  was  entrusted  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Hungarian 
people,  in  the  final  hours  of  World  War 
n,  to  the  Soviet-backed  Communist  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary,  and  later  his  deci- 
sion to  abandon  our  Mutual  Defense 
Agreement  and  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  Taiwan,  were  particularly  grievous 
blows  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  refused  to  counte- 
nance defeat  or  despair.  Even  as  he 
battled  the  cancer  that  ultimately  took 
his  life,  the  determination  to  go  on  fight- 
ing a  righteous  cause  never  left  him.  He 
kept  up  an  exhausting  schedule  of  ap- 
pearances and  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence almost  to  the  end.  He  greatly  ad- 
mired John  Paul  II  and  felt  his  long  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  ways  and 
means  of  communism  was  a  particular 
gift  of  providence  to  the  world. 

Along  with  my  staff,  I  feel  privileged 
to  have  had  the  benefit  of  many  discus- 
sions with  th's  extraordinary  and  excep- 
tional man,  who  personally  suffered  all 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  missionary  life  of 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  has  written.  If 
freedom  is  ever  restored  to  the  captive 
nations  of  Asia,  as,  please  God  one  day  it 
shall,  it  will  grow  from  the  faith  so  tire- 
lessly nurtured  by  this  truly  great  serv- 
ant of  the  Chinese  people.  He  was  buried 
on  February  12  in  the  Benedictine  Ceme- 
tery at  Bristol,  Va.,  and  I  Join  with  the 
multitude  of  his  friends  in  this  country, 
ar.d  his  friends  around  the  world,  in  com- 
mending to  the  Lord  this  soul  who  en- 
dured the  worst  cataclysms  of  the  20th 
century  with  dauntless  courage,  and 
unquenchable  hope. 


THE    RETIREMENT   OF   COL. 
BURTON  A.  PAQUIN 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  a 
brief  tribute  to  Col.  Burton  A.  Paquln— 
a  fellow  Vermonter — who  has  served  our 
country  and  our  State  for  38  years.  Colo- 
nel Paquln  served  in  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  He 
was  also  among  the  charter  members  of 
the  Vermont  Air  National  Guard,  serving 
from  1946-50  and  from  1952-66.  Colonel 
Paquln  has  recently  retired  from  14  years 
of  active  duty  as  the  U.S.  Property  and 
Fiscal  OflScer  at  Camp  Johnson  in  Ver- 
mont. Our  United  States  and  our  State  of 
Vermont  have  truly  benefitted  from  his 
long  years  of  service.  His  honesty,  fair- 
ness, and  competence  are  well-known  to 
those  who  served  with  him  and  to  those 
who  worked  with  him.  The  State  of  Ver- 
mont will  miss  Colonel  Paquin  because  it 
knows  the  value  of  a  good  man.  On  be- 
half of  all  Vermonters,  I  want  to  extend 
sincere  appreciation  for  his  dedication. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  small 
moment  of  the  Senate's  time  has  been 
well  spent. 


February  20,  1980 

U.S.       CONVENTIONAL       MILITARY 
FORCES  AND  THE  ALL-VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
serious  time  for  America— and  a  serious 
time  for  the  world.  Americans  remain 
captive  in  Iran.  The  Afghan  people  re- 
main the  captive  of  a  Soviet  occupying 
army.  SALT  II  is  dead,  and  the  entire 
process  of  nuclear  arms  control  could 
unravel.  The  President  has  called  for 
predraf  t  registration  and  America  could 
return  to  a  peace  time  draft. 

This  time  carries  with  It  serious  con- 
sequences and  implications.  We  will  In- 
crease defense  spending,  but  our  goal  of 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  may  very 
well  be  delayed  because  of  these  In- 
creases. 

How  we  Americans  respond— the 
choices  we  make — will  strongly  Influence 
the  security  of  our  country  for  decades 
to  come.  We  need  only  look  at  the  aline- 
ment  of  nations  today  to  realize  how 
these  choices  will  affect  other  nations. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  we 
must  learn  from  these  difficult  times  Is 
something  I  have  tried  to  call  attention 
to  during  the  5  years  I  have  represented 
Vermont  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  lesson 
is  that  we  must  Improve  our  conventional 
arms  capability  and  halt  the  country's 
unfortunate  and  militarily  Inadvisable 
drift  toward  too  rigid  a  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons. 

From  the  frustration  and  anxiety 
which  Americans  have  experienced  dur- 
ing these  past  months,  must  come  a  de- 
fense policy  which  will  recognize  that 
conventional  military  forces  and  their 
state  of  readiness  are  essential  to  pro- 
tecting our  citizens  and  our  national 
interests. 

I  believe  Increased  defense  spending 
is  necessary,  but  only  if  we  direct  this 
increased  spending  to  the  neglected 
areas  of  our  conventional  forces.  Our 
gross  national  product  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  Americans  can  spend 
on  defense  is  not  unlimited.  We  cannot 
simply  stand  back  and  throw  money  at 
the  problem.  We  can  spend  money  quickly 
on  major  weapon  systems  which  will  not 
be  operational  for  years  to  come,  or  we 
can  balance  our  approach  to  defense 
and  spend  more  cautiously  on  conven- 
tional forces.  That  can  help  us  today. 

While  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  debates  over  vari- 
ous weapon  systems.  Some  were  built. 
Some  were  not.  In  many  cases  when 
they  were  built  they  forced  this  country 
to  rely  a  little  more  heavily  on  its  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces.  At  the  same  time, 
our  conventional  forces  were  sadly  neg- 
lected. Does  anyone  doubt  that  a  new 
aircraft  carrier,  and  the  escorts  neces- 
sary for  it,  deny  us  the  money  and  ship- 
building capacity  to  build  numerous  fast 
missile  firing  surface  ships?  Would  it  not 
have  made  more  sense  to  totally  modern- 
ize our  tank  forces  then  to  spend  $6  or 
$7  billion  for  an  ABM  system  that  was 
closed  1  week  after  opening  because  it 
was  obsolete?  We  can  all  think  of  other 
examples. 

Each  time  this  country  committed  It- 
self to  a  major  weapon  system,  our  de- 
fense posture  became  more  rigid — with 
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a  shorter  range  of  options.  As  a  result, 
we  can  deliver  a  nuclear  warhead  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  in  30  minutes, 
but  the  more  realistic  step  of  moving 
rorces  into  a  trouble  spot  such  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  can  take  up  to  30  days. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  such  enormous  strategic  nu- 
"  clear  capability  that  neither  can  win  in 
an  all-out  nuclear  war — instead,  we 
would  destroy  each  other  and  quite  pos- 
sibly, the  rest  of  the  world.  I,  for  one, 
want  an  alternative. 

That  alternative  is  a  strong,  effective, 
modem,  well-equipped  conventional 
force.  Let  us  not  confuse  the  military 
means  of  protecting  ourselves,  here  and 
abroad,  with  symbols.  Symbols  are  weap- 
ons that  do  not  contribute  to  the  ability 
of  a  commander  and  his  soldiers  in  the 
field  to  achieve  their  military  objectives 
at  a  given  place,  at  a  given  time.  Sym- 
bols, as  we  all  well  know,  do  not  enhance 
a  soldier's  ability  to  survive. 

I  have  never  known  a  critic  of  defense 
spending  who  did  not  call  for  a  strong 
national  defense.  I  have  never  heard  one 
of  my  colleagues  who  call  for  a  higher 
defense  budget  deny  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  inefficiency  in  military 
spending.  What  we  must  remember  is 
that  the  issue  is  not  less  spending  or 
more  spending,  but  efficient  spending — 
targeted  spending.  Before  we  commit 
billions  to  a  major  strategic  weapcm,  we 
must  make  sure  that  there  are  ample 
funds  for  fuel,  for  training,  for  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  and  for  readiness. 

Our  overall  national  defense  cannot 
and  does  not  hinge  on  whether  or  not  we 
build  any  single  weapon  system.  We  can- 
not consider  major  weapons  while  we 
neglect  the  basics.  We  must  see  that  the 
soldier  in  the  field  with  a  jamming  rifle 
is  taken  care  of  first.  We  cannot — and 
never  could — compensate  for  a  lack  of 
conventional  military  capability  by  in- 
creasing nuclear  arms. 

We  cannot  consider  military  hardware 
in  a  vacuum.  This  Nation's  defense  is 
based  on  people  and  preparedness  as  well 
as  equipment.  The  key.  then,  to  our  de- 
fense policy  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  all  the 
components  of  our  national  defense. 

Before  I  close  my  general  comments 
and  hear  your  specific  questions,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  speak  about  one 
component  of  our  national  defense — the 
Volunteer  Force. 

The  key  issue  in  the  debate  on  the 
Volunteer  Force  is  the  fulfillment  of  our 
manpower  goals  with  enough  qualified 
people  to  defend  our  country. 

If  this  Nation — for  reasons  of  national 
security— needs  a  draft  or  predraft  reg- 
istration to  realize  this  goal,  I  will  sup- 
port these  actions. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  taking  these 
steps  today  will  most  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently meet  this  goal. 

We  must  remember  that,  coupled  with 
our  reserve  and  National  Guard  units, 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  the  only 
trained  reliable  force  available  to  the 
United  States  today.  In  fact,  under  any 
system  of  registration  and  draft,  there 
would  be  no  significant  change  in  the 
makeup  of  our  Armed  Forces  for  well 
over  a  year.  What  I  believe  we  must  do  is 
apply  the  additional  resources  and  na- 


tional commitment  to  making  the  Volun- 
teer Force  work  better  for  us  today. 

I  wish  the  President  had  set  specific 
goals  for  the  All- Volunteer  Force  and  a 
specific  period  of  time — 18  months — to 
carry  out  those  goals.  This  should  have 
been  done  with  the  understanding  that 
if  they  were  not  reached  within  that 
period  of  time,  we  would  go  to  an  actual 
registration  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  did  not 
take  this  step — and  I  am  troubled  that 
he  did  not  call  on  young  Americans  to 
serve  their  country  before  recommending 
registration. 

Our  modern  military,  with  Its  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  requires  highly  trained 
soldiers.  Our  experience  has  shown  that 
if  people  are  drafted,  most  will  leave  the 
service  by  the  time  they  are  becoming 
proficient  at  their  given  positions.  After 
all,  it  takes  more  training  today  to  oper- 
ate a  tank  than  it  took  to  fiy  a  World 
War  n  fighter  plane.  A  draft  cannot 
solve  this  problem  now. 

We  can  maintain  a  strong  military 
force  only  when  we  recognize  the  need 
for  training  and  experience.  We  must 
address  the  problems  of  retention  and 
recruitment.  A  fair,  realistic  increased 
pay  scale  is  one  such  step.  I  supported 
efforts  to  Increase  the  salary  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  above  the  level  proposed 
by  the  President.  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  improve  training,  educa- 
tion, and  inducements  for  the  best  of  our 
military  to  reenllst.  Retention— not  re- 
cruitment—is the  immediate  solution. 
The  problems  that  do  exist  can  be  solved, 
but  the  country,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Defense  Department  must  fully  support 
the  all-volunteer  concept. 

We  must  reach  a  consensus  on  the 
question  of  the  draft  and  the  future  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force.  This,  however, 
is  but  one  aspect  of  our  defense.  We  are 
faced  with  a  much  larger  task:  We  must 
set  the  future  course  of  American  defense 
and  foreign  policies.  We  must  begin  to- 
day—in a  time  of  crisis. 

We  must  coordinate  our  defense  policy 
with  our  foreign  policy.  We  should  not 
make  foreign  policy  commitments  where 
we  do  not  have  a  real  interest.  And  let 
us  stop  making  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments that  require  a  military  backup 
when  we  know  the  military  backup  is  not 
available  to  us.  And  once  we  have  com- 
mitted our  military  forces  in  carrying 
out  our  policies,  let  us  realize  that  the 
days  are  over  when  we  can  rely  solely  on 
a  nuclear  deterrent — if  those  days  ever 
existed.  To  have  a  true  deterrent,  we 
must  improve  our  conventional  arms 
capability,  thus  decreasing  our  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons. 

During  the  years.  I  have  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  we  can  still  move 
away  from  poUcies  that  leave  us  Uttle  or 
no  fiexibility.  We  can  avoid  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rigid  defense  posture  that  give 
us  options  that  lead  inexorably  to  nu- 
clear war.  But  in  developing  such  a  pol- 
icy, we  must  have  the  funds  to  guarantee 
that  the  basic  needs  are  met — opera- 
tions, maintenance,  training,  and  sup- 
plies. 


Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
are  finally  realizing  that  an  increase  in 
nuclear  arms  does  not — and,  indeed, 
never  could — compensate  for  lack  of 
conventional  capabilities.  More  and 
more,  people  realize  that  using  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  to  compensate  for  con- 
ventional weapons  is  only  a  trigger  for 
strategic  Armageddon. 

Instead  of  the  global  game  of  chance 
that  hopes  a  nuclear  war  could  remain 
limited,  we  should  take  the  more  respon- 
sible step  of  providing  an  adequate  con- 
ventional alternative.  There  really  is  no 
substitute  for  a  well-equipped,  well- 
trained,  and  well -maintained  conven- 
tional force.  Without  this,  we  are  even- 
tually left  with  the  unacceptable  alter- 
natives of  nuclear  war  or  capitulation. 

Not  all  of  the  answers  will  be  easy, 
and,  indeed,  not  every  one  of  them  will 
even  be  right.  The  course  is  clear,  how- 
ever, and  it  can  be  followed  if  we  who 
make  the  policy  for  our  country,  will 
move  forward  with  strength,  resolve,  and 
with  unity. 


MISSISSIPPI  AND  NATIONAL  JAY- 
CEES  SPONSOR  ENERGY  AWARE- 
NESS DAY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  National  Jaycees  orga- 
nizations for  their  efforts  in  sponsoring 
Energy  Awareness  Day,  February  10. 

The  Jaycees  sought  to  get  everyone  to 
do  three  things  on  "E  Day":  turn  ther- 
mostats down  three  degrees  to  65,  avoid 
all  unnecessary  travel,  and  curtail  un- 
necessary use  of  electricity.  Although 
there  are  no  firm  estimates  of  the  en- 
ergy savings  possible  from  this  conser- 
vation, the  Department  of  Energy  has 
estimated  that  lowered  thermostats  and 
minimal  car  pooling  would  save  our 
country  1.17  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  By  comparison,  the  $20-billlon  syn- 
fuels  package  has  a  production  goal  of 
1.5  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1995. 

The  activities  for  Energy  Awareness 
Day  included  participation  by  the  Jaycee 
chapters  in  every  State,  recognition 
through  gubernatorial  or  legislative 
proclamation  in  some  25  States,  and 
monitoring  of  electricity  meters  by  Jay- 
cees in  order  to  determine  the  amount 
of  energy  savings. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  commend  the 
Jaycees  and  to  encourage  them  and  other 
organizations  to  participate  in  efforts 
such  as  Energy  Awareness  Day.  The  real 
benefit  from  days  such  as  this  is  that 
more  and  more  people  are  made  aware 
of  the  savings  that  can  result  from  con- 
servation and  of  the  ease  with  which 
those  savings  can  be  achieved.  With  ef- 
forts like  this,  we  can  immediately  re- 
duce our  energy  consumption  and  im- 
prove our  abiUty  to  supply  our  own 
needs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR  A. 
S.  MIKE  MONRONEY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
week,  Oklahomans  lost  a  great  leader 
and  friend  in  the  passing  of  former  U.S. 
Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 
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I  have  a  special  feeling  about  Mike 
Monroney.  My  father  and  Mike  served 
from  Oklahoma  together  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  for  8  years. 
When  Mike  Monroney  made  his  first  race 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1950,  he  spent 
the  night  at  our  home  after  delivering  a 
campaign  speech  in  my  hometown.  To 
a  young  man  of  9,  it  was  an  exciting 
event  and  one  which  I  vividly  remem- 
ber. 

TYie  widow  of  Mike  Monroney,  Mary 
Ellen  Monroney,  and  his  son,  J.  Michael, 
were  among  the  first  to  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  me  and  my  wife  when  I 
began  my  service  in  the  Senate  last 
year. 

Senator  Monroney  served  his  state 
and  his  country  as  both  a  Congressman 
and  a  Senator.  He  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  from  1939  to  1951,  and  entered 
the  Senate  in  1951,  serving  until  1969. 
In  1945,  he  received  the  Collier's  Award 
for  Distinguished  Congressional  Service. 

He  was  a  native  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. Before  entering  public  service. 
Senator  Monroney  worked  as  a  newspa- 
per reporter  and  political  writer. 

His  accomplishments  were  many. 
Probably  the  greatest  tribute  to  his  serv- 
ice was  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Aeronautics  Center  in  Okla- 
homa Citv  at  Will  Rogers  World  Airport. 

■nie  center,  which  bears  his  name,  is 
the  only  facility  in  the  world  for  training 
airport  traffic  controllers. 

It  was  due  to  Senator  Monroney's  fore- 
sight that  this  center  was  built.  Senator 
Monroney  was  a  true  pioneer  of  aviation 
who  worked  to  pass  the  bills  and  build 
the  bases  so  that  aviation  could  become 
what  it  is  todav  in  this  country. 

He  was  a  leader  in  legislative  reform. 
As  a  Congressman,  Senator  Monroney 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress that  drafted  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  popularly 
known  as  the  LaPoUette-Monroney  Act. 

This  act  reorganized  and  reduced  the 
number  of  congressional  committees,  and 
instituted  a  number  of  reforms  to  make 
both  Houses  operate  more  efficiently. 

Among  his  many  other  accwnplish- 
ments,  Mike  Monroney  was  instrumental 
in  setting  up  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank. 

In  the  late  1950's,  Senator  Monroney 
envisioned  a  multilateral  effort  to  invest 
funds  productively  in  poor  nations,  many 
of  which  were  just  coming  into  inde- 
pendence at  that  time. 

His  efforts  have  succeeded  beyond 
anybody's  expectations.  What  was  once 
an  American  foreign  aid  burden  is  now 
a  genuine  international  effort.  In  the 
latest  IDA  replenishment,  33  nations 
have  agreed  to  contribute  $12  billion. 
Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  share  has  de- 
clined from  60  percent  to  27  percent. 

Thanks  in  part  to  Mike  Monroney,  this 
effort  has  been  a  wise  investment  for  the 
United  States  because  for  every  dollar 
put  in,  there  is  a  return  of  $3. 

Senator  Monroney  served  with  distinc- 
tion. He  was  a  great  statesman. 

More  than  any  other  attribute,  Mike 
Monroney  was  known  as  a  friend  to  the 
public.  His  pleasing  smile  was  famous.  He 


was  well-known  for  his  kindness  and  for 
the  encouragement  and  example  which 
he  gave  to  many  young  people  from 
Oklahoma  who  wished  to  enter  public 
life. 

Mike  Monroney  will  be  missed.  But  his 
accomplishments  will  remain  with  us  as 
living  examples  of  his  dedicated  service 
to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  the  en- 
tire country. 

Oklahomans  are  proud  of  Mike  Mon- 
roney because  of  his  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator. Above  all,  we  are  proud  that  his 
record  was  that  of  a  good  and  decent 
human  being.  His  life  and  career  stand 
as  a  testament  to  the  possibility  that  the 
effective  public  official  can  remain  an 
individual  of  absolute  integrity  and  solid 
ethical  standards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  the  Sen- 
ate still  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  still  conducting  morning  business. 


CETA  MARCHES  ON 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  1981  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  on  January  28 
provides  fresh  evidence — as  if  it  were 
needed — that  old  programs  never  die. 

The  program  in  question  is  public 
service  employment  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA) . 

The  seeds  of  this  program  were 
planted  in  1972  with  the  authorization 
of  a  so-called  emergency  jobs  program 
under  which  $660  million  was  spent  in 
that  year.  During  the  1974-75  recession, 
public  service  jobs  were  funded  at  $2.5 
biUion. 

Despite  recovery  from  the  recession, 
the  Carter  administration  recommended 
an  enormous  boost  in  public  service  jobs 
almost  immediately  upon  taking  office. 
Spending  for  1977  and  1978  combined 
exceeded  $7  billion,  for  an  annual  aver- 
age $1  billion  above  the  level  at  the 
depths  of  the  recession. 

This  was  sold  to  the  American  people 
as  part  of  the  totally  unnecessary  and 
highly  inflationarv  "stimulus"  program, 
the  effects  of  which  are  stDl  being  felt 
in  the  budget  and  the  economy. 

As  the  CETA  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram swelled,  criticism  of  it  multiplied. 
Investigations  showed  that  most  workers 
were  in  dead-end  positions,  many  cities 
were  using  CETA  as  a  subsidy  for  their 
payrolls  and  out-and-out  corruption  was 
uncovered  in  some  instances. 

The  remedy  for  these  problems  was  not 
to  get  rid  of  the  program,  even  though 


its  antirecession  rationale  had  long  since 
disappeared,  but  rather  to  shufBe  the 
titles  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  expanding  efforts  to 
combat  so-called  structural  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  1980,  passed  last  November, 
called  for  phasing  down  the  counter- 
cyclical public  service  jobs  program  in 
the  current  year  and  eliminating  it  at  the 
end  of  1981. 

But  President  Carter's  budget  proposes 
the  maintaining  of  this  program  at  the 
present  level  of  200,000  for  all  of  1980  and 
1981.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  phasing 
down.  Moreover,  he  recommends  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  other  public  service  jobs 
program — the  so-called  structural 
part — from  200,000  to  250,000. 

Thus,  under  the  President's  plan,  pub- 
lic service  jobs  would  rise  from  400,000 
this  year  to  450,000  next  year.  Spending 
would  go  from  $4  billion  to  $4.4  billion. 

So  a  program  which  was  ineffective  in 
the  last  recession  at  a  level  of  $2.5  billion 
will  be  used  to  combat  the  next  reces- 
sion— which  has  not  arrived — at  a  level 
of  $4.4  billion. 

CETA  marches  on. 

Old  programs  never  die. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PERCY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Percy  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  one  nomination  that  was  not 
confirmed  this  morning.  Calendar  Order 
No.  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  John  H.  Shenefleld, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Associate  Attorney 
General,  vice  Michael  J.  Egan,  resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that 
when  the  nominations  for  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  International 
Trade  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  Administration  are  re- 
ceived, they  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  each  of  the  two  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  individ- 
ual reports  on  these  nominations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  discussed  this  with  me,  and 
I  do  not  bespeak  myself  by  saying  that 
we  are  both  a  little  concerned  about  the 
precedent  of  this.  Nominations  should 
so  to  one  committee  only,  in  my  oninion. 
However,  the  Parliamentarian  informed 
us  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
follow  this  procedure  in  this  case. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  take  a  look  at  the  titles  of  these 
people  so  that  they  might  avoid  the  po- 
tential future  possibility  of  one  com- 
mittee recommending  confirmation  and 
the  other  opposing  confirmation.  I  think 
that  could  lead  us  into  real  difficulty  In 
the  future. 

I  shall  not  object  at  this  time  because 
of  the  conference  we  have  had  with  the 
Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON- 
VENE ON  MONDAY  FEBRUARY  25. 
1980,  AT  2  P.M.  FOLLOWING  A 
RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  it  convene 
following  a  recess  and  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1980 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day at  3 :  15  p.m.,  the  Senate  go  into  exec- 
utive session  and  that  there  be  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Church  and  Mr.  Javits  for  a  discussion 
of  the  protocols  and  the  convention  that 
is  being  voted  on  at  3:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  that 
request  as  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES- 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  I  send  to  the  desk 
names  of  conferees  on  H.R.  2313  and  ask 
the  Chair  to  make  the  appointments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator  to 
allow  the  Chair  to  name  the  conferees 
is  agreed  to  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  the  conferees. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Messrs.  PoBD,  Cannon,  Magnuson,  Hefxin, 
Danforth,  Packwood,  and  Wabneb. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate, in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  stand  recessed  until  2 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
5:37  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  February  21,  1980,  at  2  pjn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  20, 1980: 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named   officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  U.S.  Code,  section  5769: 
Donald  J.  Fulham         John  I.  Hudson 
Joseph  E.  Hopkins        Anthony  Lukeman 
William  H.  J.  Tlernan  Jacob  W.  Moore 
Walter  D   Fillmore 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  ncwninations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  20, 1980: 

Department  or  Justice 

John  H.  Shenefleld,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sociate Attorney  General. 

Charles  B.  Renfrew,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Harry  T.  Edwards,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

Richard  S.  Arnold,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 

Diana  E.  Murphy,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  G.  Renner.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

GUberto  GlerboUnl-Ortlz,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Helen  Jackson,  Krye,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

James  Anthony  Redden,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Oregon. 

Owen  M.  Panner,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

Barbara  J.  Rothsteln,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Washington. 

Henry  Woods,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  ol 
Arkansas. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Karl  E.  Kniseley,  na- 
tional chaplain  of  the  American  Legion 
and  former  pastor,  Glendale  First  Lu- 
theran Church,  Glendale,  Calif.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

God  of  our  Fathers,  in  these  tense 
davs,  grant  wisdom  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose to  the  Members  of  this  House.  Our 
thoughts  are  sobered  by  both  the  Presi- 
dential ultimatum  pointing  to  this  day 
and  by  the  plight  of  our  fellow  Americans 
who  are  held  hostage. 

Let  the  wise  words  of  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  be  heard : 

When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his 
palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace:  but  when 
a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him, 
and  overcome  him,  he  taketh  away  from 
him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted 
and  divideth  his  spoils. — Luke  11:  21-22. 

Now  may  God's  prophet  of  old 
strengthen  you  with  this  timeless  as- 
surance: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength:  they  shall  mount 
up  unth  wings  as  eagles:  they  shall  run. 
and  not  be  weary:  and  they  shall  uHilk 
and  not  faint.— Is&iah  40:  31. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  18,  1980,  the 
President  approved  and  siened  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2440.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
airport  operators  to  prepare  and  carry  out 
ndse  compatibility  programs,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  assure  continued  safety  In  avia- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Andrei  Sakharov  should  be  released  from  In- 
ternal exile,  urging  the  President  to  protest 
the  continued  suppression  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3757.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Psu-ks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978,  to  establish 
the  Channel  Islands  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Items  carried  on  space  flight  missions  and 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Attorney  General  defend  any  civil  action 
brought  with  respect  to  items  carried  on 
Apollo  missions  to  the  Moon;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  request  the  United  Nations 
to  establish  an  international  presence  in  the 
refugee  encampments  on  the  border  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Kampuchea,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  REVEREND  KARL  E.  KNISELEY 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  take  this 
moment  to  welcome  the  Reverend  Karl 
Kniseley  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  introduce  this  exceptional 
Christian  gentleman  to  my  colleagues. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  and 
respected  Dr.  Kniseley  for  his  dedicated 
involvement  with  his  parishioners,  his 
community,  and  his  country. 

Dr.  Kniseley  is  the  national  chaplain 
of  the  American  Legion  for  the  current 
membership  year.  He  was  an  Army 
chaplain  during  World  War  11,  serving 
during  the  recapture  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  occupation  of  Japan.  He  has 
been  the  chaplain  of  Glendale's  Legion 
post  since  1965  and  was  the  pastor  of 
that  city's  largest  Lutheran  church  from 
1954  until  his  retirement  last  year. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  in  the 
American  Legion,  Reverend  Kniseley 
has  been  active  in  the  Kiwanis,  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  local  welfare  board, 
the  Masonic  Lodge,  the  Moose,  the  Elks, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  VFW. 

He  is  currently  coordinator  of  the 
Glendale  police  chaplains  and  a  religious 
commentator  on  two  Los  Angeles  radio 
stations. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  man  who  has 
served  his  fellow  man  with  such  care  and 
dedication. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKEft  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  19.  1980. 
Hon.  Thom*s  p.  O'Neili,,  Jr., 
The     Speaker,     House     of    Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  SPE^KER:   Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  February  19.  1980,  the  Clerk 
has  received  this  date  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.J.  Res.  469.  a  Joint  Resolution  desig- 
nating February  19.  1980  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Com- 
memoration Day." 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  the  Speaker  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1980,  the  Speaker  d'd  on  that 
day  sign  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  19.  1980,  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Commemo- 
ration Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  l=sue  a  procla- 
mation honoring  the  memory  of  Walt  Disney 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  contribution 
to  the  American  dream. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 
ABUSE   AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  13,  96th  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
the  gentlewoman  from  IllinoLs.  Mrs. 
Collins,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  U.S. 
DELEGATION  OF  THE  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-420,  as 
amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas,  Chairman: 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
chairman; 

Mr.  Kazen  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Wolff  of  New  York ; 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California; 

Mr.  CoELHO  of  California; 

Mr.  Skelton  of  Missouri ; 

Mr.  KoGOVSEK  of  Colorado; 

Mr.  RoussELOT  of  California; 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York; 

M.  Lagomarsino  of  California;  and 

Mr.  RuDD  of  Arizona. 


SUPREME  COURT  HOLDS  ANTI- 
ABOR'nON  LANGUAGE  UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  yesterday  on  a  6-to-3  vote 
temporarily  upheld  a  ruling  by  Judge 
Dooling  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  that  the  anti- 
abortion  language  included  by  Congress 
in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
was  unconstitutional. 

In  so  doing,  the  Court  ordered  the 
Government  to  resume  paying  for  abor- 
tions through  the  welfare  program, 
practically  on  demand  by  any  welfare 
recipient. 

The  Court  did  not  expressly  agree  with 
that  decision.  It  announced  its  intention 
to  consider  the  Government's  appeal. 
But  it  did  clear  the  way  for  Federal  fi- 
nancing to  resume  on  a  temporary  basis 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  act  of 
Congress. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  Supreme  Court  ultimately  would  up- 
hold a  ruling  which  says  in  effect  that 
taxpayer-financed  abortions  have  some- 
how assumed  the  status  of  a  constitu- 
tional right. 

Such  a  legal  conclusion  as  that  would 
be  a  monstrous  distortion  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  an  outrageous  abuse  of 
the  law-abiding,  tax-paying  public  and 
its  duly  elected  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 

After  many  hours  of  agonizing  delib- 
eration and  numerous  votes  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  Congress  has  repeatedly 
and  very  dehberately  chosen  to  restrict 
the  use  of  tax  moneys  to  paying  for  only 
those  abortions  that  are  necessary  to 
save  a  woman's  life  or  to  end  a  preg- 
nancy that  resulted  from  forcible  rape  or 
incest. 

That  amendment  represents  the  de- 
liberate decision  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
It  has  resulted  in  the  drastic  reduction 
of  federally  funded  abortions  from  about 
300,000  cases  a  year  to  fewer  than  2,000. 

Whatever  one's  feelings  may  be  as  to 
the  social  ethics  involved,  surely  the 
right  of  Congress  to  enact  a  specific 
limitation  on  the  use  of  tax  moneys  for 
any  such  purpose  is  a  right  long  estab- 
lished. It  is  a  right  without  which  Con- 
gress could  not  perform  its  duty  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

That  right  is  indispensable  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  in  carrying  out  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Supreme  Court  wUl  speedily  and 
decisively  reaffirm  that  right  in  this  case. 


THE  AAM  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE'S  NEW  YEARBOOK 

(Mr.  HANCE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculture  Movement  is  having  its 
members  appear  at  the  Capitol  this  week, 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  these 
people.  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  hard  work  they  are  doing  in  agricul- 
ture and  for  their  efforts  toward  chang- 
ing the  present  farm  bill  and  making  it 
better. 

Also,  I  say,  congratulations  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Agriculture 
Movement,  Mr.  Marvin  Meek  from  Plain- 
view,  Tex.,  for  his  hard  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  has  to  do  with  the  1979  Agri- 
culture Yearbook  that  just  came  out  to- 
day. We  know  that  the  Agriculture 
Yearbook  has  in  the  past  been  a  most 
popular  item  with  our  constituents,  but 
this  year's  new  book  is  completely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  we  have  seen  in  the 
past.  It  is  designed,  so  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  says,  for  children  ages 
9  to  12. 

To  give  the  Members  a  little  indication 
of  some  of  the  highlights  in  the  Year- 
book, allow  me  to  read  a  quiz  in  the  book 
that  asks: 

What  is  the  best  way  to  thaw  frozen  meat? 

a.  Use  your  hair  drier. 

b.  Sit  on  It. 

c.  Put  It  In  the  refrigerator. 

Some  Members  may  think  this  Is  a 
book  that  is  designed  to  help  promote 
nutrition. 

But  there  is  one  line  in  the  book  that 
says  that  Babe  Ruth  ate  20  hotdogs  just 
before  a  baseball  game.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  nutritional  value  that  will  add  to 
any  9-  to  12-year-old. 

There  is  also  a  chapter  in  this  great 
book  where  it  says  "did  prehistoric  kids 
eat  bugs."  We  know  that  is  a  big  issue 
with  every  9-  to  12-year-old. 

The  thing  that  perturbed  me  about 
this  book  is  that  it  is  completely  different 
from  anything  we  have  had  in  the  past 
Agriculture  Yearbooks  which  have  been 
very  popular  publications.  In  the  past  it 
gave  statistics  and  facts  about  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  criticism  from  our  constitu- 
ents when  they  see  this  book.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  let  the  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  know  that  It  is 
a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money  to  print 
this  type  of  book. 


ni5io 

MOTION  TO   INSTRUCT  ON   WIND- 
FALL PROFITS  BILL 

(Mr.  D' AMOURS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
leadership  knows  and  as  many  Members 
of  the  House  know,  I  withheld  the  offer- 


ing of  a  motion  to  instruct  conferees  on 
the  windfall  profit  tax  yesterday  in  def- 
erence to  some  Members  who  wanted  to 
oppose  that  motion  who  were  not  here 
and  to  give  opponents  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  more  carefully  their  response. 
I  hope  that  in  light  of  that  fact,  the  op- 
ponents of  that  motion  will  agree  that 
we  should  get  to  a  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  merits  of  this  motion  to  instruct, 
and  I  would  appreciate — I  think  most 
Members  would  appreciate — that  even- 
tuality coming  about. 


RESUMPTION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING 
FOR  ABORTIONS 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Supreme  Court  refused  a  request 
by  the  Government  to  stay  a  district 
court  order  calling  for  a  resumption  of 
Federal  funding  for  abortions.  Although 
the  Court  has  agreed  to  hear  the  case 
on  an  expedited  appeal,  the  effect  of  the 
ruling  is  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  must  immedi- 
ately resume  payments  for  virtually  all 
abortions  on  demand. 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  directly 
contravenes  the  express  intent  of  Con- 
gress on  this  matter.  The  Hyde  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  adopted,  permits 
Federal  payment  for  abortions  only  in 
cases  where  a  woman's  life  would  be 
jeopardized  without  it  or  where  a  preg- 
nancy resulting  from  rape  or  incest  has 
been  promptly  reported.  HEW  estimates 
that  as  a  result  of  yesterday's  ruling,  ap- 
proximately $88  million  in  Federal  funds 
could  be  spent  over  the  next  year  to 
finance  470,000  abortions.  That  is  $88  mil- 
lion that  the  Hyde  amendment  says  can- 
not be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing abortions  on  demand. 

If,  after  a  review  of  the  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  determines  that  the  Hyde 
amendment  is  unconstitutional,  then  we 
are  faced  with  a  different  problem.  But, 
at  this  point,  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
represents  a  judicial  usurmtion  of  legis- 
lative power. 


ENERGY  INSECURITY  IN  WINDFALL 
PROFITS  TAX 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  let  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  I  am  going  to  support  the 
D' Amours  motion  today  to  instruct  con- 
ferees and  tell  them  why  it  is  I  think  they 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  the  confer- 
ence committee  is  doing.  We  must  realize 
this  is  the  last  chance  we  have  to  give 
them  some  instructions  on  some  vitally 
important  matters  and  promises  that 
have  been  made.  Notwithstanding  the 
promises  to  use  an  amount  of  money  to 
fight  the  energy  crisis  to  create  an  energy 
security  fund,  it  is  turning  into  energy 
insecurity  fund,  the  conferees  are  going 
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to  give  a  mere  15  percent  of  the  funds 
generated  by  the  windfall  profits  tax  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis.  Remember  some 
of  the  promises  that  have  been  made  here 
and  by  the  President,  they  are  zeroed 
out.  Take  a  look  at  this  bill,  take  a  look  at 
what  they  are  doing  to  it,  and  support 
the  motion. 


TIDE  HAS  TURNED  ON   ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quarter-century  following  World  War  II 
bore  witness  to  an  unprecedented  period 
of  economic  growth  for  the  United 
States.  With  few  exceptions,  each  suc- 
cessive year  brought  with  it  an  ever- 
increasing  standard  of  living  for  the 
average  American  worker.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  expectations — of  not  one,  but 
two  chickens  in  every  pot  and  two  cars 
in  every  garage. 

Unfortimately,  the  tide  has  turned.  To- 
day's American  is  working  more  and  en- 
joying it  less.  The  U.S.  standard  of  living 
is  shrinking.  Investments  and  savings  are 
down  and  the  golden  age  of  the  consimier 
is  over. 

Today,  the  American  worker's  pay- 
check is  almost  completely  consumed  in 
meeting  the  basic  necessities  of  daily  life. 
Soaring  food,  housing,  and  energy  costs 
are  partially  to  blame,  but  the  real  cul- 
prit is  the  ever-increasing  demand  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

A  study  recently  completed  by  the  Tax 
Foundation,  Inc.  pointed  out  that  the 
average  American  worker  put  in  a  total 
of  2  hours  and  45  minutes  out  of  his  8- 
hour  day  just  to  pay  his  1979  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  bill.  That's  almost 
30  percent  of  his  working  day — longer 
than  he  worked  to  pay  for  any  other 
single  item  and  longer  than  he  worked 
to  pay  his  grocery  and  housing  bills 
combined. 

With  all  this  talk  of  declining  produc- 
tivity, it  is  obvious  that  the  American 
worker  is  producing  for  the  Government. 
The  question  is.  What  is  the  Government 
producing  for  the  American  worker? 


INTEREST  RATE  IS  WHAT  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  WANTS  IT  TO  BE 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
aroused,  alarmed,  and  d'sturbed  on  Fri- 
day when  I  noticed  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve had  raised  the  exchange  rate  to  13 
percent.  This  means  that  every  member 
bank  which  borrows  money  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  must  charge  a  minimum 
of  14  percent  interest  for  its  loans  to 
small  businessmen,  to  farmers,  and  to 
young  people  who  are  building  or  paying 
for  homes. 

The  interest  rate  Is  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  wants  it  to  be,  as  the  genial  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  honorable 
Wright  Patman,  many  times  said. 


This  high  Interest  rate  will  cause 
thousands  of  farmers  to  lose  their 
farms,  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
to  go  bankrupt,  and  millions  of  young 
people  to  be  unable  to  repay  their  loans. 
While  the  large  fat  cat  banks  borrow 
at  13  percent  and  lend  at  15%  percent, 
and  while  the  millionaires  in  our  country 
can  invest  in  Treasury  bills  at  13  percent, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  making 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

I  trust  that  something  will  touch  the 
heart  of  Chairman  Volcker  and  focus  his 
attention  on  the  plight  of  the  little  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

The  high  interest  rate  also  further 
stokes  the  fires  of  inflation. 


SPENDING  REXX)RD  OF  DEMOCRAT 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission    to   address    the   House   for 

1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any- 
one wants  to  know  why  it  is  so  hard  to 
cut  Federal  spending,  they  should  look 
at  the  record  of  the  Democrat  Congress 
itself. 

While  the  public  has  been  crying  for 
cuts,  the  Congress  has  been  gorging  it- 
self on  bigger  and  better  payrolls  every 
year. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  majority 
has  allowed  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Congress  to  increase  their  spending 
astronomically  since  1976. 

Counting  spending  for  both  statuary 
and  investigative  staff,  here  is  a  run- 
down of  some  of  the  biggest  increases 
in  committee  expenditures  since  1976: 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  187 
percent;  House  Rules  Committee,  97 
percent;  Small  Business,  90  percent; 
Science  and  Technology,  85  percent; 
Interior  Committee,  83  percent;  Veterans 
Affairs,  82  percent;  Armed  Services.  79 
percent;  Agriculture,  57  percent;  Ways 
and  Means,  53  percent;  and  Judiciary,  31 
percent. 

But  this  should  come  as  no  surprise. 

When  President  Carter  took  office  in 
1976.  he  promised  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing and  decrease  the  size  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

Now  we  find  he  has  increased  Federal 
spending   by    24    percent    in    the   past 

2  years,  that  his  budget  deficit  this  year 
will  be  $40  billion— not  $29  bUlion— and 
that  the  civilian  (jovemment  has  in- 
creased by  one  cabinet  department  and 
40,000  persons  since  he  took  office. 

Is  there  any  question  that  it  is  time 
for  a  change?  We  need  some  truth  in 
spending  here  in  the  Capitol.  We  need  a 
Republican  majority. 


THE  MOST  BASIC  CIVIL  RIGHT— 
THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened that  the  decision  of  Congress  has 
been  overturned  by  six  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  yesterday  on  an  issue 


that  involves  the  killing  of  so  many  pre- 
bom  lives.  I  speak  of  the  decision  on  the 
McRae  against  Califano  case.  Prudence 
ought  to  have  required  that  the  status 
quo  be  maintained  pending  a  full  hear- 
ing by  the  Court.  Now  the  killing  can 
start  up  again  and  it  is  tragic. 

This,  however,  will  give  new  momen- 
tum to  the  drive  for  a  human  life  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  so  the  unborn 
of  both  the  rich  smd  the  poor  might  en- 
joy the  most  basic  civil  rigiit — the  right 
to  life. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
usurped  the  appropriations  function  of 
Congress,  perhaps  they  can  handle  the 
rest  of  the  budget  and  we  can  go  home. 


ONE  REVISION  TO  A  PREVIOUSLY 
TRANSMITTED  RESCISSION  PRO- 
POSAL AND  TWO  NEW  DEFERRALS 
OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
96-270) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  February  20,  1980.) 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONFEREES 
TO  AGREE  TO  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS IN  TITLE  II  OF  SENATE 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R  3919.  CRUDE 
OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  OP 
1979 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CHerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  D'Amours  moves  that,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  1(b)  of  Rule  XXVm, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3919  be  Instructed  to  agree  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  parts  1.  2  and  4  of 
title  n  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D'Amours)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  ar?  not  on  the  fioor  at  the  mo- 
ment are  paying  some  attention  to  the 
electronic  communication  systems  they 
have  in  their  offices  to  stay  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  on  the  House  floor,  be- 
cause there  is  an  awful  lot  of  misinfor- 
mation about  this  House  concerning  what 
has  been  going  on  with  regard  to  the 
House-Senate  conference  which  is  now 
deciding  what  to  do  about  the  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues. 

Since  last  December  we  have  had  con- 
ferees meeting  to  determine  that  tax.  It 
has  been  pretty  well  determined  at  about 
$227  billion.  But  for  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  has  been  some  bogging  down  on 


how  the  revenues  will  be  distributed,  par- 
ticularly on  whether  any  of  those  rev- 
enues and  how  much  should  go  toward 
alternative  energy  production  and  con- 
servation. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  Members 
to  understand  that  we  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  express  ourselves  as 
Members  of  the  House  on  whether  or  not 
we  would  go  along  with  funding  serious 
conservation  efforts. 

The  other  body  did  consider,  the  other 
body  held  hearings  and  markup  and 
passed  the  bill  by  a  74-to-24  vote,  saying 
that  approximately  10  percent — only  10 
percent — of  the  revenues  generated  by 
the  windfall  profit  tax  should  be  used  to 
promote  conservation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  did  hold  hearings  on  the  question, 
but  did  not  mark  up  a  bill,  and  instead 
went  directly  to  conference.  So  while  the 
Senators  are  on  record  saying  they 
strongly  favor  conservation  efforts,  we 
are  silent. 

And  because  of  perhaps  this  silence,  on 
February  7,  the  House  conferees  cau- 
cused and  voted  9  to  4  that  they  would 
oppose  any  and  all  tax  credits  that 
might  encourage  conservation. 

Why  did  they  oppose  it?  You  are  going 
to  hear  them,  some  of  them,  later  today 
when  I  yield  to  them.  I  think  they  are 
going  to  tell  the  House,  because  this  is 
what  they  are  saying  privately,  is  who 
needs  tax  credits  when  the  price  of  oil  is 
so  high  that  people  are  going  to  go  out 
and  in  a  self -defensive  manner  purchase 
alternative  energy  development  equip- 
ment and  insulate  and  perform  other 
acts  of  conservation. 

Well,  since  that  vote,  there  has  been 
some  retrenchment.  In  fact,  the  House 
conferees  have  voted  for  several  items, 
several  tax  credits,  which  would  encour- 
age conservation. 

In  fact,  since  I  offered  this  motion  yes- 
terday, they  have  been  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  generous.  They  have 
been  very  nice  to  the  people  who  beUeve 
in  alcohol  fuel.  They  have  been  rather 
generous  just  today  to  the  people  who 
are  standing  strong  for  small-scale  hy- 
drodevelopment. 

I  applaud  their  new-found  generosity, 
and  I  submit  wisdom,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  insist  that  they  go  a  lot  fur- 
ther and  take  conservation  as  seriously 
as  the  people  of  America  take  It  and  as 
every  independent  or  careful  study  on 
the  subject  takes  it.  Every  independent 
and  careful  study  on  the  subject  says 
the  tax  credits,  even  with  the  high  prices 
of  gasoline,  and  other  fossil  fuels,  tax 
credits  are  an  important  and  a  workable 
incentive  to  accelerate  investment  in  al- 
ternative energy  sources  and  in  conser- 
vation. 

Now,  the  argument  that  high  prices 
automatically  will  result  in  the  conser- 
vation we  seek  to  promote  does  not  bear 
scrutiny. 

I  am  going  to  very  quickly  try  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  some  of  the  points  they 
make. 

They  say  tax  credits  do  not  work.  They 
have  no  studies  on  this.  They  have  a  deep 
wid  profound  prejudice  against  tax  cred- 
its, but  every  study  conducted  by  the 
DOE  in  1979  through  Booz  Allen  Asso- 
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elates,  the  Harvard  Energy  Future  Study 
just  recently  published  in  1979,  I  submit 
a  time  of  high  energy  cost,  say  that  not 
only  would  tax  credits  work,  but  we 
ought  to  increase  tax  credits  beyond 
what  the  conferees  have  proposed  and 
even  beyond  what  the  Senate  is  now  pro- 
posing. 
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But  what  these  people  overlo<^  is  that 
as  inflation  goes  up,  because  of  increas- 
ing energy  costs,  so  does  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  that  needs  to  be  installed  to 
promote  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  development.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  a  very  profound  and  a  very  basic  mis- 
understanding in  the  arguments  of  those 
that  say  high  prices  do  the  trick.  The 
misunderstanding  is  this:  Conservation 
should  not  follow  rising  energy  costs; 
conservation  should  come  ahead,  to  pre- 
clude, to  prevent  rising  energy  costs. 

The  mind-set  that  says,  oh,  it  will  hap- 
pen anyway,  that  is  the  mind-set  that 
for  the  past  7  years  or  so  has  prevented 
us  from  doing  a  dam  thing  to  encourage 
conservation.  We  should,  I  think,  at  this 
late  date  come  to  realize  that  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  costs  down,  we  ought  to 
start  conserving  now,  not  after  costs 
have  risen  so  dramatically  that  people 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  else.  And 
they  are  not  going  to  do  it.  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it  this  year.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  price  of  energy  has  to  get  to  be- 
fore people  begin  conserving,  but  we  do 
know  they  are  not  doing  it,  and  we  do 
know  that  the  up-front  costs  are  getting 
increasingly  high  and  that  they  would 
rather  pay  on  a  monthly  basis  increased 
energy  costs  than  pay  that  huge  initial 
investment  that  would  lower  their  energy 
monthly  bills  over  a  period  of  time. 

Let  us  remember  we  are  not  just  trying 
to  promote  conservation,  we  are  trying  to 
accelerate  conservation. 

The  other  thing  they  say  is  that  It  is 
going  to  happen  by  itself.  But  it  is  not 
going  to  happen  by  itself.  The  House- 
Senate  conferees,  because  of  Uie  House 
pressure,  omitted,  removed  from  the  bill 
the  Senate  provision  that  said  that  land- 
lords should  qualify  for  the  credit.  Well, 
landlords  are  not  going  to  invest  in  c<m- 
servation  and  alternative  energy  produc- 
tion because  they  are  going  to  pass  the 
costs  on  to  the  tenant.  The  tenant  is  not 
going  to  do  it  because  why  should  the 
tenant  spend  good  money  in  improving 
somebody  else's  property.  It  does  not 
happen  by  itself.  It  needs  to  be  encour- 
aged. Remember,  it  needs  all  the  more  to 
be  encouraged  because  we  are  even  now 
subsidizing  through  our  Tax  Code  the  use 
of  fossil  fuels. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  why  not  ac- 
celerate investment  into  alternative 
energy  sources  and  conservatiOTi  for  all 
of  the  other  reasons  I  have  mentioned. 

Like  the  weather,  conservation  is 
something  everybody  talks  about,  but  we 
do  not  do  anything  about.  Still,  every 
study  shows  we  could  save  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  total  energy  usage,  not  only 
from  imports,  not  only  from  oil,  40  per- 
cent of  all  of  our  energy  could  be  saved 
if  we  were  to  adopt  and  maximize  meas- 
ures to  promote  conservation.  But  un- 
fortunatelv  conservaticm  is  thought  to  be 
trivial.  "What  do  we  get  out  of  this  tech- 
nology, what  do  we  get  out  of  that  tech- 


nology? It  does  not  amount  to  a  whole 
lot." 

But  here  again  is  a  mind-set  that  has 
prevented  us  from  taking  any  meaning- 
ful action  in  7  years.  We,  as  Americans, 
are  used  to  coming  in  like  the  United 
States  Marines  at  the  very  last  mcHnent 
and  saving  the  day,  and  so  we  naturally 
enough,  as  Energy  Future  points  out.  we 
naturally  enough  are  all  waiting  for  the 
big  technological  fix.  the  dramatic  tech- 
nological solution  to  all  of  our  energy 
problems. 

I  hope,  and  we  all  do,  that  such  a  solu- 
tion someday,  somehow,  might  be  found. 
But  the  reaUty  that  we  are  living  with 
is  that  it  is  not  one  big  soluticm,  it  is  the 
implementation  of  hundreds,  maybe  even 
thousands  of  Uttle  things  that  we  can  do 
that  might  in  the  aggregate  give  us  the 
40-percent  conservation  that  we  have 
known  we  could  get  since  1973  or  before 
and  have  not  even  begim  to  seriously 
implement. 

Another  problem  with  conservation  is 
that  it  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all 
areas  of  the  country.  In  the  area  I  come 
from  wood  energy  is  a  very  wraicable, 
meaningful  solution  or  partial  solution. 
But  maybe  it  does  not  work  in  Manhat- 
tan. Maybe  it  does  not  work  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  ought  to  derogate  its 
usefulness  and  throw  it  away.  There  are 
some  technologies  that  may  work  in  s<Hne 
areas  that  will  not  woi*  in,  for  instance, 
my  section  of  the  country,  but  if  my  col- 
leagues think  these  potentials  are  trivial, 
let  us  look  very  quickly  at  just  wood. 

The  New  England  Energy  Caucus  of 
the  Congress  found  that  by  1985  north- 
em  New  Elngland  couuld  save  about  45 
percent  of  all  of  its  oil  usage  just  by  get- 
ting to  a  full  utilization  of  its  wood  po- 
tential. The  Department  of  Energy 
study  I  referred  to  earlier  found  that  9 
quads,  that  is  about  12  percent  of  all  of 
the  fuel  used  in  1978,  could  be  saved  if 
we  used  all  of  our  wood  potential.  "Hie 
Energy  Future  study  that  Harvard  just 
completed  recently  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  said  we  could  save  about  3  million 
barrels  a  day  in  oil  equivalents  if  we 
would  only  make  use  of  our  wood 
potential. 

Now,  3  million  barrels  a  day,  adjusted 
on  an  annual  basis,  is  all  of  the  heating 
oil  consumed  in  this  country.  That  is  not 
a  negligible  figure.  Right  now  wood  pro- 
duces about  half  of  the  amount  of  enenfy 
that  nuclear  power  does,  and  has  the 
potential  to  produce  three  times  the 
amount  of  energy  as  nuclear  power 
produces. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  just  about  wood. 
Others  who  will  soeak  are  going  to  talk 
about  that  and  other  technologies.  But 
those  that  might  be  relatively  small  in 
the  aggregate  amount  to  a  whopping  40 
percent  of  all  of  our  energy. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Vermcmt  (Mr.  Jefpords) 
pointed  out  in  the  1 -minute  speeches, 
this  is  the  only  chance  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  going  to  have  to  vote  and 
express  themselves  on  how  they  feel 
about  alternative  energy  and  conserva- 
tion. Remember,  the  conferees,  who  do 
not  like  tax  credits,  are  not  writing  and 
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are  not  there  conferring  for  the  purposes 
of  finishing  off  a  revenue  bill.  This  is  not 
a  tax  bill.  This  is  an  energy  bill.  We 
passed  this  law,  this  tax  because  of  our 
embarrassing  dependence  on  OPEC  oil. 
We  passed  this  bill  because  of  our  em- 
barrassing failure  to  take  meaningful 
conservation  steps  in  the  past  7  years. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  that  10  percent, 
only  10  percent  of  that  money  generated 
might  be  used  to  take  the  steps  that  are 
gmng  to  free  us  frcwn  that  dependence 
on  OPEC,  that  are  going  to  finally  start 
doing  something  about  our  terrible,  ter- 
rible failure  to  address  conservation  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  At  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  explain  the  status  of  the  con- 
ference. In  the  bill  of  the  other  body 
they  had  $26  billion  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod for  credits  and  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  It  had  been  mutually  agreed 
with  the  Senators  and  our  conferees  that 
these  provisions  generally  shall  be  pro- 
vided over  a  5-year  period,  rather  than 
the  10-year  period  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment sent  to  us.  This  reduces  the  revenue 
cost  at  the  outset  from  $26  billion  to 
$16  billion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  very  skeptical  of 
credits,  and  we  held  hearings  on  them, 
and  the  committee  decided  not  to  go  for- 
ward with  them,  despite  that  fact  we 
have  moved  in  good  faith  and  have  al- 
ready accepted  almost  $9  billion  worth 
of  those  credits. 

The  resolution  before  my  colleagues 
today  would  accept  all  of  the  other 
body's  credits.  Many  of  those  were  floor 
amendments,  some  of  which  were  poorly 
considered,  and  a  number  of  them  were 
industrial  development  bonds.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  several  billion  dollars 
in  the  Senate  package  included  in  the 
resolution  for  industrial  development 
bonds  that  would  be  used  for  financing 
major  hydroelectric  facilities,  including 
a  1,400-megawatt  dam  in  Alaska  which, 
in  our  judgment,  would  not  be  justified 
under  any  circumstances.  We  have  very 
carefully  and  very  responsibly  looked  at 
all  of  this  package. 

Z2  1540 

Now,  let  me  tell  the  Members  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  adopted  in  the 
resolution.  We  have  an  increase  in 
the  solar  credit  from  the  existing  levels, 
which  are  20  percent  and  30  percent  to 
40  percent  of  .'510.000.  In  other  words.'  in 
solar  we  aUow  $4,000  of  credit  for  a 
$10,000  investment,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  more  liberal  we  can  get. 

We  have  increased  the  business  energy 
credits  for  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and 
oceanthermal  from  10  to  15  percent  This 
credit  is  in  addition  to  the  normal  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  We  think  this  is  a 
major  incentive. 

We  have  restored  the  regular  invest- 
ment credit  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion to  equipment  using  petroleum,  coke 
and  pitch,  which  were  removed  in  1978. 


We  have  extended  the  energy  credit  to 
coke  ovens,  which  is  of  some  concern  to 
people  in  steel  areas.  We  have  extended 
the  energy  credit  to  biomass,  which  is 
very  important  around  the  country.  We 
have  extended  the  energy  credit  to  inter- 
city biases.  We  have  a  transitional  rule 
for  credits  expiring  in  1982;  if  commit- 
ments specified  in  the  bill  are  made  be- 
fore 1982,  the  credit  will  be  available  in 
those  cases  for  costs  through  1990.  We 
have  provided  for  expensing  of  tertiary 
injectants.  We  have  provided  the  en- 
ergy investment  credit  or  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  low-head,  hydroelectric  equip- 
ment. In  this  instance,  we  further  lib- 
eralized the  Senate  provision  where  they 
had  no  provision  beyond  the  25 -mega- 
watt capacity  rating  for  an  existing  fa- 
cility. We  provided  a  credit  and  a  pro 
rata  adjustment  against  the  total  cost, 
which  is  a  very  great  liberalization  of  the 
Senate  provision. 

We  have  also  adopted  the  excise  tax 
exemptions  for  gasohol.  We  also  have 
carefully  worked  out,  in  conjunction 
with  that,  a  user's  credit  for  methanol. 

In  the  process  of  doing  this,  we  have 
improved  the  Senate  bill.  We  have  been 
very  liberal  in  our  acceptance  of  these 
credits  and  industrial  development  bonds 
which  will  accomplish  a  goal.  Indiscrimi- 
nately taking  everything  in  the  Senate 
bill,  including  a  lot  of  the  very  loosely 
formed  floor  amendments,  I  think  would 
be  irresponsible.  I  think  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  of  us  that  we  do  not  go 
down  the  road  of  instructing  conferees 
to  do  things  that  are  not  responsible.  We 
are  acting  responsibly. 

We  are  going  to  bring  the  Members  a 
bill  that  does  include  what,  in  our  judg- 
ment, are  the  best  and  the  only  justi- 
fiable credits  and  industrial  development 
bonds  provisions  that  were  included  in 
the  Senate  package. 

One  matter  that  has  not  been  re- 
solved is  the  cogeneration  provision,  and 
I  am  going  to  recommend  to  the  Hoiose 
conferees  that  we  clean  that  provision  up 
and  recommend  its  acceptance.  When  we 
have  done  that.  I  do  not  really  know 
what  there  is  left  for  us  to  argue  about. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  remain  just  a  minute,  that  all 
the  yielding  I  will  do  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time  that  I  control  will  be  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  whether  or  not  I 
remember  to  add  that  to  the  statement 
when  I  yield  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  to  ask  him,  if  he  would  try 
to  answer,  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  How  much  remains 
of  the  approximately  $25  billion  of  cred- 
its the  Senate  bill  originally  proposed  in 
these  three  sections? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  first  thing  that  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to,  because  in 
their  judgment  it  was  wiser  policy,  was 
to  cut  the  period  the  credits  would  be  in 
effect  from  10  years  to  5  years,  so  that 
the  Congress  could  look  at  all  of  these 
credits  again  and  determine  whether 
they  would  be  useful  for  a  longer  period. 
In  the  process  of  doing  that,  all  of  their 


credits  were  reduced  to  $16  billion  reve- 
nue loss.  Of  that  $16  billion,  industrial 
development  bonds  accounted  for  $3  bil- 
lion. We  have  already  adopted  about  $9 
billion  of  those  credits. 

Mr.  D  AMOURS.  So  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is,  with  the  work  the  con- 
ference has  done  on  hydro  and  gasohol 
just  coming,  that  we  have  left  $9  billion 
worth  of  credits  out  of  the  original  $25.6 
billion  the  Senate  provisions  contained? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  saying  that  if  you 
relate  this  $25  billion  to 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Am  I  wrong  to  say 
that? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  is  wrong  to  say  it,  be- 
cause it  misleads.  If  we  renew  these  cred- 
its during  the  5  years,  that  will  add  back 
significantly  to  what  we  have  left  out, 
but  by  reducing  the  package  to  5  years 
we  have  cut  it  to  $16  billion.  I  think  that 
is  advisable,  and  of  the  $16  billion  we  are 
accepting  $9  billion.  A  lot  of  what  we  re- 
jected is  just  not  acceptable  for  public 
policy. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
applaud  the  conferees  and  their  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  in  the  well,  for  hav- 
ing acceded  to  several  of  the  credits 
of  the  Senate  originally  proposed.  But, 
the  gentleman  does  not  disagree  that  re- 
moving the  only  incentive  landlords 
might  have  to  insulate  their  homes  is  a 
significant  omission,  would  he  not?  The 
eliminating  of  the  incentive  for  heat 
pumps,  for  the  replacement  of  oil  and 
gas  furnaces  and  boilers,  credit  for  air- 
tight wood  stoves,  replacing  coal  fur- 
naces, rebuilding  wood-burning  fur- 
naces— I  could  go  on  and  on.  That  is 
not  insignificant. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  explain  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  not  eliminated  those. 
We  have  set  forth  a  set  of  standards 
that  I  think  encompasses  a  sound  energy 
policy.  We  have  told  the  Secretary  that 
all  of  those  items  the  gentlemen  has 
listed  would  be  acceptable  under  those 
standards.  The  President  has  already 
recommended  some  of  them,  such  as, 
wood-burning  stoves,  so  certainly  the 
gentleman  could  expect  that  would  be 
rojommended  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  My  knowledge  is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  has  never  been 
willing  to  come  to  recommend  wood- 
burning  stoves  for  the  credit. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  They  are  recommended. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  But  if  the  Secretary 
does  recommend  these  conservation 
measures  the  House  conferees  refuse  to 
consider,  they  will  probably  be  funded 
from  general  revenues,  I  would  assume, 
rather  than  from  moneys  we  are  generat- 
ing from  the  windfall  profit  tax.  If  they 
are  worth  doing  it,  then  why  are  we  not 
doing  it  with  moneys  generated  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  which  is,  after  all, 
created  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  whole  amount  goes 
into  the  general  fund.  It  really  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  we  take  it 
out  of  one  pocket  or  the  other. 

But,  I  urge  the  Members  not  to  support 
this  motion  and  to  stay  with  the  respon- 
sible procedures  of  the  House  in  aocept- 
mg  the  conference  report,  and  then  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  work  their  will  on 
the  conference  report. 
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Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  for  bringing  this 
motion  before  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  review  where  we  stand  so  that 
there  are  no  misconceptions  about  the 
motion. 

First  of  all,  instructions  are  not  bind- 
ing. I  think  there  may  be  a  little  feeling, 
after  the  chairman  spoke,  that  if  we 
were  to  pass  this  we  would  tie  them  up 
and  bind  them.  That  is  not  true.  All 
this  does  is  send  a  message,  and  it  is 
our  last  chance  to  send  a  message — the 
only  one  Members  are  going  to  have.  The 
next  vote  will  be  up  or  down  on  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax.  That  is  it.  and  Members 
can  worry  about  all  of  the  things  they 
promised  the  people  back  home  and  be 
In  a  dilemma,  because  they  are  going 
to  have  to  say  yes  or  no  on  a  windfall 
profit  tax. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
things.  First  of  all,  take  a  look  at  how 
a  normal  conference  committee  works. 
The  House  came  in  with  one  revenue 
figure,  the  Senate  with  another.  The 
House  had  $277  billion  in  revenue,  and 
the  Senate  had  $178  billion.  They  did  a 
remarkable  thing — I  do  not  know  how 
many  weeks  it  took  them  to  d,o  it — but 
they  added  the  two  together,  divided  by 
two,  and  increased  the  Senate  revenues 
by  50  percent.  Beautiful.  Yes,  we  got 
more  money  to  spend  in  the  energy  crisis. 
Then  they  turned  to  tax  expenditures. 
We  never  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  any- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  tax  expend- 
itures. 

a  1550 

There  were  hearings  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  We  all  went  down 
there  with  great  hope  in  our  hearts, 
thinking,  "By  gosh,  they  are  going  to 
come  out  with  a  bill  and  we  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  tell  the  people  back 
home  we  are  in  favor  of  these  tax 
credits."  Did  we  ever  get  a  bill?  No.  They 
did  a  little  end  run.  They  did  a  little  end 
run  to  the  conference  committee. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  with  50 
percent  more  money  to  spend,  rather 
than  reduce  the  tax  expenditures  in  the 
Senate  bill,  they  might  increase  them. 
Let  us  see  what  they  did.  The  Senate 
came  through  with,  I  think,  a  not  very 
generous  amount  for  helping  end  the 
energy  crisis.  As  you  will  recall,  that  was 
how  this  whole  thing  was  sold  from  the 
beginning.  We  were  sold  on  decontrol; 
the  President  told  us  we  have  got  to  have 
decontrol  to  get  prices  up.  Remember 
what  else  he  said:  we  are  going  to  take 
these  excess  windfall  profits  and  spend 
them  in  three  areas.  We  are  going  to 
spend  them  on  assistance  to  low-income 
households.  That  is  pretty  much  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill.  We  are  going  to  in- 
crease funding  for  mass  transit,  and  we 
are  going  to  undertake  a  major  program 
of  new  energy  initiatives. 

Let  us  examine  that  promise  the  Presi- 
dent gave  us.  the  one  that  we  all  went 


home  and  campaigned  on  and  told  the 
people  about.  Let  us  compare  that  with 
what  the  conferees  are  doing.  As  has  been 
noted,  the  Senate  bill  contained  $26  bil- 
lion toward  this  end — not  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  $178  billion  total.  One 
would  think  that  with  50  percent  more 
revenues  than  the  Senate  bill,  the  con- 
ferees could  have  raised  that  amount.  No. 
Did  they  come  down  half?  That  is  an- 
other option,  taking  the  House  position 
of  no  action  on  credits.  But  did  they  go 
to  half?  No.  They  went  down  to  less  than 
a  quarter  of  what  the  Senate  gave  us. 
If  we  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  specific 
areas,  the  picture  looks  dramatically 
worse.  The  Senate  bill  provided  $8,668 
billion  in  residential  energy  tax  incen- 
tives, and  the  House  conferees  accepted 
only  $431  million,  a  mere  5  percent  of 
the  Senate  level.  We  have  told  our  con- 
stituents, if  you  do  things  to  conserve, 
we  are  going  to  reward  you.  Now  what 
has  this  conference  committee  included 
for  residential  conservation — $1  billion? 
$2  billion?  Wrong.  Absolutely  nothing. 
That  is  what  is  in  here. 

If  you  want  to  go  home  and  defend  to 
your  people  that  you  are  going  to  give 
them  nothing  for  the  efforts  they  have 
made  to  purchasing  wood  stoves  and  all 
sorts  of  other  energy-saving  devices,  you 
can  vote  against  this  motion. 

Generally,  what  the  conferees  have 
done  is  to  provide  a  mere  15  percent  of 
these  revenues,  for  anything  to  do  with 
the  energy  crisis.  They  have  taken  a 
monstrous  amount  of  money  and  said, 
"We  are  going  to  set  that  aside  for  a 
rainy  day.  We  are  not  going  to  tell  you 
what  to  use  it  for.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  a  little  Christmas  present  later  on." 
The  rainy  day  is  here  today.  It  is  the 
energy  crisis  this  bill  was  supposed  to 
fix.  That  is  what  the  President  told  us. 
That  is  what  we  told  the  people  back 
home,  and  what  have  we  done?  Nothing. 
Less  than  15  percent  is  related  to  energy, 
with  85  percent  going  in  other  directions. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement.  The 
gentleman  just  talked  about  that  rainy 
day  being  here.  Paraphrasing  an  old  song 
about  that  rainy  day.  there  is  another 
line:  "I  laughed  at  the  thought  that  it 
might  turn  out  this  way." 

We  are  not  in  any  way  following  the 
.conservation  policy  that  a  lot  of  us 
thought  we  were  following  when  the 
President  made  the  speeches  and  when 
the  bill  was  psissed,  and  so  forth — and 
this  is  no  condemnation  of  the  con- 
ferees— ^but  this  is  our  one  vote,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said  correctly,  on  con- 
servation. As  far  as  this  session  is  going, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  big  conservation  vote, 
and  I  applaud  the  gentleman  for  his 
speech  and  his  statement. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  as  well.  Is  there  any  doubt  in 
the  gentleman's  mind  that  if  we  do  not 
do  these  things,  it  is  only  going  to  cost 
our  people  more  and  more  money? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  If  we  look  at  the  savings  in  oil 
expenditures  and  savings  of  energy  all 
the  way  across  the  board  for  some  of 
these  things  we  promised  the  people, 
there  is  no  justification  whatsoever  for 
not  fulfilling  those  commitments. 

On  national  television  last  July,  the 
President  made  some  pretty  specific 
promises  in  addition  to  naming  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  a  major  energy  initiative. 
The  White  Hoxise  statement  on  his  "oil 
import  reduction  program  "  said: 

"In  addition  to  the  Solar  Bank,  the 
President  £dso  has  proposed  major  new 
tax  credit  initiatives  for  solar  energy." 
In  particular,  he  outlined  new  credit 
intitiatives  for  passive  solar  construc- 
tion, solar  process  heat  and  wood  stoves. 
In  line  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, the  Senate  included  new 
credits  for  passive  solar  construction, 
solar  process  heat  and  wood  stoves.  The 
passive  credit  would  have  amounted  to 
$321  million,  while  the  wood  stove  credit 
would  have  totalled  $189  million.  Both 
of  these  credits  were  rejected  out  of  hand 
by  the  House. 

Many  believe  that  the  builders'  credit 
for  passive  solar  construction  was  the 
most  important  credit,  with  a  tremen- 
dous potential  for  reducing  residential 
energy  consumption.  The  passive  credit 
was  the  only  credit  aimed  at  builders, 
who  currently  have  little  incentive  to 
build  conservation-oriented  housing. 
The  President  strongly  endorsed  a  pas- 
sive solar  credit  for  builders  in  his  July 
statement.  Such  a  credit  would  have 
given  an  important  signal  to  the  home- 
building  industry,  and  would  also  serve 
to  equalize  the  price  differential  between 
passive  solar  and  conventionally  heated 
homes.  California's  boom  in  new  resi- 
dential solar  installations  is  due  in  part 
to  the  enthusiastic  response  of  builders 
to  the  55-percent  solar  credit,  according 
to  a  recent  California  Energy  Commis- 
sion analysis.  The  credit  also  helped  ac- 
complish the  construction  of  5,000  new 
solar  subdivision  homes  between  Jan- 
uary and  mid-1979. 

The  enormous  potential  for  energy 
savings  from  residential  conservation  in- 
itiatives has  been  well  established.  These 
efforts  should  be  viewed  as  an  abundant 
domestic  alternative  energy  source.  Resi- 
dential energy  tax  credits  provide  an  ex- 
tremely useful  tool  for  encouraging 
homeowners  to  invest  in  energy-saving 
measures.  But  what  did  the  House  con- 
ferees agree  to  on  conservation -related 
residential  tax  credits?  Absolutely  noth- 
ing. They  rejected  the  Senate  provisions 
granting  credits  for  the  installation  of 
heat  pumps  ($401  mUlion).  replacement 
oil  and  gas  furnaces  and  boilers  ($1,561 
million) ,  replacement  coal  furnaces  and 
replacement  woodbuming  furnaces  ($133 
million  and  $35  million,  respectively) . 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
conferees  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  ener- 
gy-saving potential  of  these  conserva- 
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tion  investments,  because  the  evidence 
is  so  sharply  convincing.  If  10  percent  of 
existing  oil-burning  furnaces,  over  15 '72 
million  barrels  of  oil  would  be  saved  an- 
nually. Twenty  percent  replacement 
would  yield  more  than  31  million  bar- 
rels annually,  while  30  percent  replace- 
ment would  gain  nearly  47  million  bar- 
rels annually.  An  analysis  by  the  New 
England  Congressi(Hial  Caucus  foimd  that 
the  energy  savings  of  oil  equivalent  would 
be  75.4  MMBBL.  According  to  the  En- 
ergy Future  report  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  Energy  Project,  the  heat 
pump  can  produce  up  to  three  times  as 
much  output  in  thermal  energy  as  it  re- 
ceives in  electrical  energy  input.  Further- 
more, solar  industry  people  in  Vermont 
have  told  me  heat  pumps  are  vital  to 
the  successful  fimction  of  active  solar 
systems. 

In  the  solar  heating  area,  the  Senate 
bill  would  have  raised  the  credit  to  50 
percent  of  the  first  $10,000  spent.  A  his- 
tory of  solar  heating  sfdes  over  the  last 
few  years  will  give  Members  an  idea  of 
why  such  an  expansion  of  solar  tax  cred- 
its is  a  good  Idea.  According  to  the  En- 
ergy Future  report,  solar  heating  sales, 
including  installation,  increased  tenfold 
in  3  years,  from  $25  million  in  1975  to 
$260  million  in  1977.  During  the  first  half 
of  1978  there  were  only  small  gains  from 
these  levels  due  to  uncertainties  over  Fed- 
eral  tax  credits.  Congressional  Research 
Service  figures  show  that  in  the  first 
half  of  1977,  the  overall  output  of  manu- 
factured solar  space  heating  and  hot 
water  devices  was  equivalent  to  2.5  mil- 
lion square  feet.  Output  went  up  to  3 
million  square  feet  in  the  second  half  of 
1977.  but  by  the  first  half  of  1979  it  had 
declined  to  2.6  million  square  feet.  These 
figures  demonstrate  that  there  has  been 
no  real  growth  in  2  years. 

Furthermore,  President  Carter  has 
said  he  wants  to  have  2.5  million  solar 
installed  (heated  or  hot  water)  homes 
by  1985.  We  are  falling  way  behind  in 
achieving  this  goal.  In  order  to  meet  the 
2.5  million-unit  level  by  1985,  we  would 
have  had  to  seU  283,000  units  in  1978.  In 
fact,  only  32,000  active  and  passive  solar 
systems  were  sold  in  1978.  This  informa- 
tion suggests  that  the  tax  credits  pro- 
vided for  in  the  National  Energy  Act  are 
insufficient  and  should  be  expanded  in 
line  with  the  Senate  version. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  high 
first  cost  of  most  active  systems  has 
proven  to  be  a  ma  lor  harrier  to  the  ranid 
development  of  a  solar-heating  and  hot- 
water  system  market.  Possible  custom- 
ers want  to  recoup  quickly  the  dollars 
they  spend  on  a  system  through  dollars 
saved  on  their  fuel  bills.  The  Energy  Fu- 
ture report  concluded  that: 

The  20  to  30  percent  tax  credit  provided 
by  the  1978  legislation  Is  too  low.  A  55  to  60 
percent  tax  credit  would  seem  much  more 
appropriate,  for  a  twelve-year  payback  would 
thereby  be  reduced  to  five  years.  Ours  Is  not 
a  far-fetched  proposal,  for  California  al- 
ready offers  a  66  percent  credit. 

In  addition,  a  1977  r^jort  entitled 
"Federal  Incentives  for  Solar  Homes:  An 
Assessment  of  Proeram  Options"  by 
RUPI.  Inc.  projected  that  a  50-percent 
credit  would  raise  solar  sales  167  percent 
bv  1986.  The  California  exnerlence  is  in- 
structive on  this  point.  The  California 


Legislature  passed  a  55-percent  credit  in 
1977.  With  about  one-tenth  of  the  U.S. 
population,  the  State  now  has  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  solar 
applications.  By  1985,  they  expect  to  have 
1 .5  million  solar  installations. 

I  want  to  commend  the  conferees  for 
recognizing  the  benefits  that  can  be  de- 
rived frcOTi  the  advancement  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  their  action  to  provide 
for  a  new  10-percent  energy  tax  credit 
for  hydroelectric  facilities.  This  type  of 
business  energy  tax  credit  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  in  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont who  have  recognized  that  hydro- 
electric power  generation  is  a  viable  al- 
ternative energy  form  which  holds  real 
promise  for  the  future.  I  am  also  pleased 
with  the  action  by  the  conferees  to  ex- 
pand current  tax  law  governing  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  By  exempting 
from  tax  requirements  bonds  underwrit- 
ing electric-generating  equipment  at  hy- 
droelectric power  dams,  a  powerful  in- 
centive has  been  given  to  pursue  the  fur- 
ther development  of  this  alternative 
energy  source. 

Though  the  conferees  action  will  help 
many  in  Vermont  who  are  developing 
hydroelectric  power  at  existing  sites  in 
their  attempts  to  raise  capital,  I  per- 
sonally wish  that  the  conferees  had  fur- 
ther expanded  this  provision  to  cover 
"new"  hydro  sites.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fact  that  the  conferees  limited  the 
coverage  of  this  provision  to  municipally 
owned  hydro  facilities  disappoints  me, 
since  it  does  not  assist  either  investor  or 
cooperative-owned  utilities  which  have 
an  interest  in  hydroelectric  power. 

Ill  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  there  is 
a  clear  example  of  how  this  limitation 
would  Inhibit  the  involvement  of  an 
investor-owned  utility  in  the  develop- 
ment of  six  hydro  sites.  The  Central 
Vermont  Public  Service  Corp.,  currently 
examining  the  potential  of  six  sites,  one 
of  which  is  in  New  Hampshire,  has 
determined  that  these  units  would 
double  the  utility's  in-state  hydro  gen- 
eration and  result  in  a  replacement  of 
electricity  normally  generated  from 
peaking  or  intermediate  units  using  oil. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hurcomb,  vice  president 
of  external  affairs  for  this  Vermont  cor- 
poration estimates  that  there  would  be 
an  approximate  oil  savings  of  175,000 
barrels  per  year  from  the  installation  of 
these  six  units.  Further,  Mr.  Hurcomb 
reveals  that  imder  conventional  utility 
financing,  these  hydro  sites  would  prob- 
ably not  be  built.  With  tax-exempt 
financing,  they  bec<Hne  viable.  This  be- 
comes obviously  clear  when  one  exam- 
ines the  differences  in  financing  the 
$52.5  million  construction  costs  for  the 
six  projects  over  a  50  year  period.  With 
conventional  utility  financing  at  12  per- 
cent interest,  the  cost  is  $69,000,000. 
With  tax-exempt  financing  at  7%  per- 
cent interest,  the  cost  is  $40,000,000,  or 
a  $29,000,000  savings. 

The  potential  for  hydroelectric  power 
generation  nationally  has  already  been 
documented  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers as  significant.  Over  the  next  two 
decades,  conventional  hydroelectric 
projects  could  provide  the  equivalent 
power  capacity  of  80  large  nuclear  or 
conventional  power  plants  of  1000  MWe 


each,  which  could  account  for  about  5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity.  If  produced  by  thermal 
plants,  this  projected  hydroelectric  in- 
crease in  electricity  would  require  an 
average  of  approximately  80  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  year,  with  an  annual 
cost  in  excess  of  $1  billion  if  the  oil 
were  imported. 

While  the  distribution  of  existing 
small-scale  hydroelectric  power  re- 
sources is  extremely  variable  in  the 
United  States,  it  should  be  noted  that 
nearly  all  regions  of  the  country  have 
the  potential  for  incremental  energy  de- 
velopment. Additionally,  the  undevel- 
oped potential  for  all  sites  and  capacity 
ranges  of  hydroelectric  power  is  widely 
distributed  around  the  country,  which 
refutes  the  common  misunderstanding 
that  hydro  power  is  a  potential  energy 
source  which  is  confined  to  one  or  two 
regions. 

Finally,  during  their  deliberations 
over  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill,  I  was 
also  disappointed  in  the  conferees  ac- 
tion to  drop  the  proposed  accelerated 
depreciation  section  of  the  legislation 
before  them,  which  dealt  with  small  hy- 
droelectric generating  equipment. 

In  the  area  of  tax  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  woodbuming  devices,  I  am  very 
dismayed  with  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  consider  inclusion  under 
provisions  of  the  National  Energy  Act  of 
1978  this  particular  item,  rather  than 
taking  the  opportunity  of  using  proceeds 
from  the  windfaU  profit  biU.  With  their 
action,  the  conferees  are  missing  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  relief  for  those 
Americans  whose  income  levels  place 
them  in  a  position  of  receiving  the  full 
brunt  of  rising  home  heating  fuel  prices, 
which  might  otherwise  be  displaced  with 
the  use  of  wood  fuel. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  since 
the  first  cost  of  a  wood  stove  is  much 
cheaper  than  for  any  type  of  solar  heat- 
ing system,  a  wood-burning  device  tax 
credit  offers  low  and  moderate  income 
persons  access  to  energy  tax  credits  that 
they  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  gain. 

Contrary  to  the  arguments  of  the  con- 
ferees, there  is  substantial  documenta- 
tion in  support  of  a  tax  credit  for  wood- 
burning  devices. 

In  1977,  a  report  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Federal  Regional  Council,  an  orga- 
nization of  15  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies in  New  England,  recommended  flatly 
that  incentives  for  renewable  energy 
should  include  wood.  According  to  the 
final  report  of  the  New  England  Energy 
Congress,  released  June  1,  1979,  wood 
use  in  the  residential  sector  of  New  Eng- 
land alone  could  supplant  a  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  year  by  1985  if  assisted  by 
Federal  tax  credits  for  wood  stoves  and 
wood  furnaces. 

The  New  England  Congressional  Cau- 
cus, in  its  February  1979  study  of  rural 
energy  sources,  indicated  that  wood,  as 
a  percentage  of  total  energy  demand  in 
1985,  could  provide  the  equivalent  annual 
oil  savings  in  Vermont  alone  of  38.9  per- 
cent. The  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
Vermont  homeowners  who  use  wood  as 
their  primary  source  of  heat  has  more 
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than  doubled  since  1976,  indicates  the 
interest  in  wood  burning  devices  as  al- 
ternatives to  traditional  home  heating 
equipment. 

Prom  a  mtional  perspective,  this  coun- 
try's wood  resources  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  very  substantial.  In 
its  March  21,  1979.  draft  document  "As- 
sessment of  Proposed  Federal  Tax 
Credits  for  Residential  Wood  Burning 
Equipment,"  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  states  that  the  overall  supply  of 
fuel  wood  in  this  country  is  adequate  to 
meet  vast  increases  in  residential  wood 
burning.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
indicated  that  surplus  growth  from  com- 
mercial forests  alone  could  supply  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  heating  load  for 
over  10  million  homes. 

The  DOE,  in  its  1979  study,  indicates 
that  although  supplies  vary  among  re- 
gions of  the  country  no  one  area  appears 
to  face  a  shortage.  Resources  are  rela- 
tively evenly  distributed  in  the  North- 
east. Southeast.  Appalachia,  Pacific  and 
Mountain  regions. 

It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  assumed 
that  the  Northeast  is  the  area  with  the 
greatest  timber  resource.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  supplies  of  wood  fuel  in 
this  coimtry  represent  an  aimual  energy 
potential  of  roughly  9  quads.  Out  of  the 
aprox'mate  9-quad  value,  the  Pacific. 
Mountain,  Appalachian,  and  Southeast 
areas  each  represent  15  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  wood  resource.  The  North- 
east represents  14  percent,  the  Delta 
States.  10  percent,  the  Lake  States,  8  per- 
cent, the  Southern  Plains,  4  percent,  the 
Combelt,  3  percent,  and  the  Northern 
Plains,  1  percent.  It  is  clear  from  these 
figures  that  there  are  many  areas  around 
the  Nation  that  enjoy  vast,  readily 
available,  as  well  as  potential  timber  re- 
sources. For  this  reason,  a  wood-burning 
device  tax  credit  would  be  something 
welcomed  by  millions  of  Americans  in  all 
regions  of  the  coimtry. 

The  popularity  of  wood-burning  equip- 
ment among  Americans  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  since  1972,  sales  of  resi- 
dential devices  have  grown  fivefold. 
Wood  fuel  is  now  used  in  upwards  of  5 
percent  of  U.S.  households  for  part  or 
all  of  space  heating  requirements.  By 
1985,  between  10  and  15  million  homes 
will  rely  on  wood  fuel. 

The  problem  toda:^  is  the  need  for  an 
incentive  to  those  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come homeowners  who  are  feeling  the 
squeeze  of  rising  oil  heating  costs,  on  one 
side,  and  the  rising  investment  costs  of 
purchasing  new  devices,  on  the  other. 

The  desire  to  employ  the  wood  burn- 
ing device  system  is  one  many  Ameri- 
cans have,  especially  since  wood  heating 
Is  cheaper  than  oil  based  on  current  wood 
fuel  costs.  To  bolster  this,  the  1979  DOE 
study  reveals  that  equipment  tax  credits 
would  have  a  beneficial  imoact  on  annual 
wood  heating  costs  and  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  a  taxpayer's  cash  fiow  and 
on  reducing  equipment  payback  period. 
Where  peoole  cut  their  own  wood  sup- 
ply—and this  is  the  case  for  about  50 
percent  of  wood  burners — tax  credits  will 
have  a  relatively  greater  impact  since 
the  prime  economic  consideration  is  on 
equipment,  not  fuel  costs.  Additionally, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  tax  credits  will 


likely  have  a  considerable  promotional 
value  for  the  sale  of  wood  burning 
devices. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  President's  1979  energy  proposals, 
was  to  promote  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  energy  saving  devices.  A  15- 
percent  tax  credit  alone  would  result  in 
a  public  oil  saving  of  160  million  barrels, 
cumulative,  through  2005,  if  eligibility  is 
limited  to  airtight  stoves  and  furnaces. 
At  the  same  time,  such  a  tax  credit 
would  result  in  a  direct  Federal  revenue 
loss  of  $500  million  cumulative  through 
1985  if  eligibility  was  limited  to  airtight 
stoves  and  furnaces.  This  translates  to  a 
tax  revenue  loss  per  barrel  of  oil  saved, 
from  $3  to  $6  for  airtight  stoves,  while 
solar  home  tax  credits  comparatively 
cost  more  at  $11  per  barrel.  Obviously, 
wood-burning  devices  are  proven  energy 
savers.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  the  modern  wood-burning 
stove  is  between  50  and  65  percent,  nearly 
as  high  as  that  for  gas  or  oil  furnaces, 
while  outranking  electric  generating 
plants,  which  are  only  30  to  40  percent 
efficient. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  informed  us  that  it  is  not  their  be- 
lief that  the  increased  sales  of  wood 
burning  stoves  would  have  any  signifi- 
cant pollutant  effect,  since  there  are  no 
sulfates  emitted  from  wood  burning,  and 
that  the  ash  is  useful  as  a  fertilizer. 
DOE,  in  their  1979  study  on  wood-burn- 
ing stove  tax  credits  revealed  while  in- 
creased wood  cutting  activities  might 
pose  some  negative  environmental  ef- 
fects, these  effects  could  be  avoided  or 
controlled  through  the  application  of 
soimd  forest  management  practices.  At 
the  same  time  though,  increased  wood 
harvesting  could  result  in  positive  im- 
pact on  wildlife  habitats  and  forest  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  reference  to  our  Nation's  balance 
of  payments,  it  is  not  expected,  that  tax 
credits  for  wood  heating  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  ratio  of  imported  to 
domestic  sales.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
rigorous  safety  and  performance  stand- 
ards would  exclude  many  of  the  current 
models  of  imported  units  from  tax  credit 
eligibility. 

There  are  several  other  employment 
and  social  aspects  which  a  tax  credit  on 
wood  burning  devices  would  impart. 
First,  in  a  new  home  where  one  or  two 
stoves  will  be  the  primary  heat  source, 
the  backup  heating  system  can  often  be 
reduced  in  size  and  simplified,  resulting 
in  significantly  improved  wood  heating 
economics.  Additionally,  properly  se- 
quenced wood  heating  systems  can  also 
be  used  to  moderate  winter  demand  pro- 
files for  electric  and  gas  utilities.  Fi- 
nally, wood  heating  can  help  insure 
against  fuel  delivery  interruptions  and 
power  blackouts. 

In  the  employment  area,  two  studies 
on  wood  energy  potential  which  were 
completed  in  the  past  2  years  concluded 
that  increased  wood  usage  would  benefit 
local  economies  and  employment  pri- 
marily by  increasing  the  demand  for 
firewood.  One  of  these  reports  suggested 
that  between  10,000  and  16,500  Jobs  could 
be  created  in  New  England  alone. 


The  future  development  of  even  more 
efficient  wood-burning  devices  is  encour- 
aging. In  Stowe,  Vt.,  a  wood  energy  firm 
is  working  on  a  prototype  device  which 
would  be  attached  to  home  heating  fur- 
naces and  boilers  already  in  residential 
use.  This  device  uses  hig^  compressed 
wood  pellets  which  are  burned  at  high 
temperatures  and  produce  methane  gas 
which  ultimately  heats  a  residence  in  a 
fashicm  similar  to  traditional  fuels.  The 
pellets  are  fed  automatically  from  a  stor- 
age bin  and  home  heating  temperature 
is  thermostatically  controlled. 

In  Sweden,  an  Italian  wood  energy 
specialist  is  developing  a  high  combus- 
tion device  which  produces  a  gas  from 
burning  wood  pellets  similar  to  the 
Stowe,  Vt..  prototype.  The  upshot  of 
these  advances  and  those  which  the 
woodheating  industry  is  exploring,  por- 
tend greater,  efficient  use  of  this  renew- 
able resource  and  lend  credence  to  the 
necessity  for  purchase  incentives  a  tax 
credit  would  provide. 

Finally.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  apparent  decision  by 
the  conferees  to  recommend  that  any  tax 
credit  that  might  be  given  in  the  future 
be  retroactive  to  July  1979.  This  seems 
unfair,  in  my  mind,  to  all  those  people 
aroimd  the  coimtry  who  have  joined  the 
effort  to  reduce  our  use  of  traditional 
fossil  fuels  to  heat  their  homes  by  con- 
verting to  wood  burning.  My  own  legis- 
lative approach  to  this  issue  of  a  tax 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  wood-burning 
devices,  called  for  a  retroactive  payment 
to  April  1977. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  instruct.  I 
understand  the  concern  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  well  today  for  energy 
conservation  and  for  bringing  on  new 
forms  or  alternative  forms  of  energy. 
But  I  submit  there  are  five  reasons  why 
this  motion  to  instruct  ought  to  be  voted 
down. 

First,  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  had  no  hearings  this  year, 
or  in  recent  history,  on  the  issue  of  using 
tax  credits  to  bring  on  energy  conserva- 
tion, energy  savings,  or  new  forms  of 
energy. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
to  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  testified  at  those 
hearings.  I  testified  in  favor  of  tax  credits 
for  energy,  for  that  very  specific  pur- 
pose. I  know  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  saying  there  have  not  been 
hearings,  but  I  was  there  testifying  at 
those  hearings. 

Mr.  MOORE.  When  were  those  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  July  or  August,  as  I 
recall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roussklot)  was 
sitting  next  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  MooRK)  when  I  testified. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  appreciate  that.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  we  have  not 
had  hearings  on  all  or  even  many  of 
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these  specific  tax  credits  that  are  in  the 
Senate  bill.  We  have  had  people  like  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  who 
have  come  in  and  made  comments,  which 
we  appreciated,  but  not  hearings  on 
specific  provisions  which  we  now  face. 
Some  of  these  credits  may  be  needed, 
and  some  not,  but  we  do  not  know  which 
is  the  case  and  should  not  legislate 
blindly.  Further,  the  biggest  bulk  of  these 
tax  credits  go  to  industry  and  business, 
not  individuals  as  some  would  believe. 
We  have  not  had  hearings  to  determine 
how  eflQcient  the  spending  of  that  money 
is.  What  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  offered  is  to  let  us  go 
about  this  in  a  normal  legislative  fashion. 
Let  us  hold  hearings  on  these  particular 
points.  Let  us  bring  in  a  bill  to  the  floor 
that  we  can  amend  and  debate.  There- 
fore, we  will  give  you  a  better  chance, 
far  better  than  a  motion  to  instruct,  to 
work  what  may  be  the  true  will  of  the 
House  on  these  matters. 

Second,  it  should  be  voted  down  be- 
cause we  are  giving  tax  credits  in  many 
of  these  instances  to  encourage  people  to 
do  things  they  are  doing  anyway,  things 
that  are  going  to  happen  anyway,  and 
we  are  going  to  lose  tax  funds  coming  to 
the  Treasury  by  so  doing.  To  given  an  ex- 
ample, heat  pumps  are  being  bought 
right  now.  I  just  purchased  one  and  put 
it  in  my  home  in  Washington.  I  need  no 
tax  credit  for  that.  That  was  done.  In- 
sulation is  being  done  now.  Many  of  the 
industrial  tax  credits  are  going  to  indus- 
try that  is  doing  the  desired  activity  al- 
ready. I  do  not  think  we  need  to  give 
Exxon,  Gulf,  Texaco,  and  SheU  tax 
credits,  which  are  in  the  Senate  proposal, 
to  do  the  things  they  are  already  doing, 
to  build  the  plants  that  are  already  on 
the  drawing  board  and  are  going  to  be 
built  anyway.  We  have  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence yet  that  would  come  from  hearings 
on  these  things  that  there  are  plants  that 
will  not  be  built  without  those  tax 
credits. 

The  point  is  we  are  actually  going  to  be 
paying  for  things  that  the  high  and  in- 
creasing cost  of  oil  will  cause  them  to  do 
anyway  by  normal  marketplace  deci- 
sions. 

Third,  you  cause  a  distortion  in  the 
marketplace.  Any  time  you  give  a  tax 
credit  for  some  new  device  in  a  bill  as 
the  Senate  does,  then  you  cause  people 
to  buy  that  device,  not  because  it  saves 
energy  or  is  cheap,  but  because  we  have  a 
tax  credit  to  make  it  sell.  Then  when  an 
inventor  comes  along  subsequently  with 
a  new  device  that  does  not  have  a  tax 
credit,  he  cannot  get  into  the  market  be- 
cause of  a  competitive  disadvantage 
caused  by  his  competitors  having  a  tax 
credit  he  was  able  to  get  in  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  They  should  compete  on 
merit  in  the  marketplace,  not  on  which 
one  has  a  tax  credit. 

Fourth,  in  many  instances  the  credit 
will  not  increase  usage  due  to  limited 
supply,  but  will  only  cause  the  price  to  go 
up  to  the  consumer  because  of  the  credit- 
stimulated  additional  demand. 

I  served  on  the  Energy  Subcommittee 
for  3  years.  We  looked  Into  the  situation 
of  giving  tax  credits  then  for  insulation 
We  found  only  so  much  insulation  could 
be  produced  in  this  country  and  that  a 


tax  credit  was  not  going  to  cause  any 
increase  in  its  production.  There  was 
only  so  much  in  the  marketplace  to  be 
bought  and  all  that  was  going  to  happen, 
and  in  fact  did  happen,  is  that  the  cost 
of  those  materials  went  up.  The  con- 
sumer paid  more  after  the  credit  than 
before.  That  could  happen  again. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  this  is  an  ineflBcient 
way  to  go  about  bringing  on  new  forms 
of  energy  or  energy  development.  We  are 
doing  the  same  thing  Congress  has  done 
many  times.  We  are  throwing  money  at 
a  problem  to  get  votes  back  home,  or  in 
frustration  because  we  cannot  think  of 
anything  else  to  do  immediately  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  already  have  grants  in 
other  bills;  we  already  have  loans;  we 
already  have  a  niunber  of  incentive  pro- 
grams to  help  people  develop  new  forms 
of  energy.  Some  of  that  money  is  not 
even  being  spent.  So  we  are  going  to  have 
a  duplication,  if  we  are  not  careful,  of 
giving  tax  credits  for  things  that  are 
happening  anyway  and  are  already  sub- 
sidized or  stimulated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  yield  one-half  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  to  com- 
pensate for  the  time  he  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  MCXJRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
So  basically  in  conclusion  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  this  motion  to  instruct 
demands  that  every  single  one  of  these 
credits,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad,  must  be  accepted  for  10  years — 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  needed 
for  1  year  or  2.  Such  a  demand  is  ineffi- 
cient; it  is  wasteful  and  a  terrible  way  to 
legislate. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  let  us  work  this 
through  the  normal  procedure  and  will 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees.  If  we 
are  to  meet  this  energy  crisis  head  on, 
we  must  continue  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  environmentally 
sound  and  reliable  alternate  energy  re- 
sources. The  availability  of  energy  cred- 
its would  provide  a  stimulus  to  business 
to  exrand  research  and  development  of 
alternative  energy  resources. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficult role  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  must  play  and  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  for  the  steps  they 
have  taken  thus  far.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  recognition  of 
hydroelectric  power  projects  are  an  im- 
portant development  for  the  generation 
of  power  in  New  England  certainly  and 
possibly  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— one  which  I  have  strongly  advo- 
cated. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  es- 
timated there  are  up  to  5,000  existing 
dam  and  other  water  projects  in  the 
United  States  which  have  the  potential 
of  being  developed  as  small-scale  hydro- 
power  projects.  This  is  an  energy  re- 
source which  is  renewable,  nonpoUuting 
and  not  affected  by  price  increases  for 
oil.  These  dams  have  the  pot«itlaI  of 


saving  more  than  123,000  barrels  of  oil 
each  day  and  could  provide  power  for  2 
to  4  million  families. 

More  than  2,000  of  these  existing  dam 
sites  are  located  in  the  New  England 
area,  which  is  the  home  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  highest  electric  bills.  Rehabili- 
tation of  these  dams  as  hydropower  sites 
of  up  to  25,000  kilowatts  could  provide 
a  significantly  daily  savings  in  the  use  of 
oil  to  this  area  of  the  country.  The  tech- 
nology for  hydropower  is  proven,  the 
sites  are  there,  the  need  is  evident,  and 
the  economic  feasibility  becomes  clearer 
day  by  day.  If  small-scale  hydropower  is 
vigorously  pursued  now,  it  can  make  a 
badly  needed  contribution  to  our  lagging 
energy  growth  in  the  short  nm  and  save 
us  from  some  serious  shortages  in  the 
next  few  years.  The  time  period  needed 
to  develop  the  facilities  is  relatively 
short — 3  to  4  years — in  comparison  to 
other  forms  of  alternative  energy  which 
could  take  up  to  13  years  for  develop- 
ment. The  energy  tax  credits  contained 
in  the  windfall  oil  profit  tax  bill  would 
provide  the  incentive  to  promote  devel- 
opment of  these  small-scale  hydropower 
facilities  and  increase  the  amount  of 
power  generated  from  domestic  energy 
sources. 

Dieoo 

I  think  as  well  the  gasoline  excise  tax 
reUef  for  gasohol  to  which  the  committee 
has  agreed  is  also  a  very  important  pro- 
vision. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Ullman) 
a  question  on  tax  reUef . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond.      , 

Mrs.  HECKLER,  j  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned  not 
only  about  the  potential,  the  existing 
potential  for  gasohol,  which  would  use 
virtually  every  feedstock  available  from 
the  agricultural  community,  but  looking 
down  the  road,  and  not  too  far  down  the 
road,  it  is  quite  obvious  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  develop  gasohol  from  urban 
waste.  In  that  regard,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  consider  treatment 
of  the  revenue  bonds  which  a  community 
would  float  in  order  to  fimd  the  con- 
struction of  a  plant  to  convert  urban 
waste  into  ethanol  and  to  produce  gaso- 
hol from  urban  waste  conversion.  I 
wonder  what  action  the  conference  cran- 
mittee  has  taken  on  the  treatment  of 
revenue  bonds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
still  an  open  issue.  We  will  be  considering 
it  within  the  next  couple  of  days.  I 
believe  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman, it  is  a  matter  that  could  be  of 
very  important  national  interest  and  I 
think  I  will  recwnmend  to  the  conferees 
that  we  accept  it  but  it  still  is  an  open 
status. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  imderstanding  is 
that  it  is  in  the  Senate  bill.  If  we  pass 
the  D' Amours  amendment,  what  we  are 
saying  here  on  the  floor  is  that  we  in- 
deed support  that  and  would  hope  that 
they  would  accept  such  an  amendment. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  I  particularly  appreciate  his  sup- 
port because  I  have  spearheaded  the 
drive  for  the  development  of  the  enzy- 
matic hydrolysis  technology  which  uses 
a  cellulosic  waste  feedstock  to  create 
fermentable  sugars  and  the  subsequent 
production  of  alcohol.  At  this  moment 
the  National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission 
is  meeting  across  the  country  and  has 
visited  the  U.S.  Army  Natick  Labora- 
tories located  in  my  district,  where  the 
world  renowned  research  team  de- 
veloped the  process  under  the  competent 
direction  of  Leo  Spano.  Though  this 
process  has  not  yet  reached  the  pilot 
plant  phase,  that  would  be  the  next  de- 
velopmental step.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  answers  to  the  production  of  gasohol 
in  America  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  the  com- 
mittee would  be  sufficiently  farsighted 
to  include  that.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
expression  of  support  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman's remarks. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  like  to  say  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  question  of  conservation  is  indeed 
the  best  energy  policy  for  America  and 
unless  we  take  that  approach,  we  are 
not  really  going  to  resolve  our  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  motion.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Comm'ttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  conferees  for  what 
they  have  done  on  low-head  hydroelec- 
tric dams.  I  filed  the  first  bill  for  a  10- 
percent  tax  credit  on  that,  and  I  have 
many  cosponsors  hei'e  in  the  House,  and 
I  understand  they  came  out  with  11  per- 
cent, which  is  even  better  than  the  bill 
we  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  on  H.R. 
3919,  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill,  to 
recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ments which  provide  residential  and 
business  tax  credits  for  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternative  energy  sources. 

As  we  all  know,  the  windfall  profit 
tax  is  designed  to  allow  the  middle-  and 
low-income  American  consumer  to  re- 
couD  some  $227  billion  of  the  nearly  $1 
trillion  in  antic' pated  additional  profits 
to  the  oil  industry.  These  additional 
profits  will  be  the  result  of  the  decision  to 
decontrol  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oU. 


It  is  imperative  that  the  conferees 
recognize  the  fact  that  tax  incentives 
encourage  conservation  and  promote  the 
use  of  renewable  resources.  We  must  all 
realize  the  significance  of  weaning  our- 
selves from  foreign  crude  o'.l  supplied  by 
the  OPEC  oil  barons.  We  must  forge 
ahead  at  flank  speed  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive energy  plan,  designed  to 
eliminate  oil  imports  which  currently 
represent  50  percent  of  our  daily  oil  con- 
sumption. 

We  can  most  effectively  accomplish 
this  goal  with  a  concerted  effort  by  all 
citizens.  However,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Federal  Government  offer  the  lead- 
ership with  proper  incentives.  Current 
estimates  show  that  conservatirai  could 
reduce  consumption  by  30  to  40  percent 
of  all  imported  oil.  Solar,  hydroelectric 
power,  the  use  of  woodstoves  and  more 
efficient  oil  and  gas  furnaces  and  other 
renewable  resources  could  provide  more 
than  20  percent  of  our  Nation's  energy 
needs  by  the  year  2000. 

This  $227  billion  tax  measure,  as  nego- 
tiated by  the  conferees,  is  scheduled  to 
offer  tax  credits  in  the  order  of  $6.6  bil- 
lion, or  just  2  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
pected revenues.  The  residential  and 
business  tax  credits,  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  this  Nation's  energy  future, 
would  amount  to  $26  billion,  or  merely 
1 1  percent  of  the  total  expected  revenues. 
This  measure  may  prove  to  be  the 
single — most  significant  bill  to  emerge 
from  this  Chamber  in  the  next  decade. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  bill,  with  these 
comprehensive  residential  and  business 
energy  tax  credits,  refiects  a  deep,  na- 
tional commitment  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  A  windfall  profit 
tax  bill,  without  these  energy  tax  credits, 
reflects  an  attitude  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  our  addiction  to  crude  oil 
will  never  be  overcome.  The  pubUc  will 
perceive  our  oil-dependency  rehabilita- 
tion program  as  merely  a  half-way  house 
approach.  It  is  once  again,  a  "business  as 
usual"  approach  if  we  fail  to  pass  this 
resolution.  We  can  ill  afford  to  avoid  our 
responsibility  to  the  entire  country.  The 
stakes  are  too  great  at  this  time  in  our 
history.  I  urge  your  support  on  this 
motion. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  . 

Mr.  EKDWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  gentleman's  motion,  recognizing  the 
hard  work  of  the  conferees  serving  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  can 
appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  they 
have  had  with  the  Senate  trying  to  iron 
out  compromises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  have  a  bold  program  and 
what  the  tax  credit  staff  and  the  con- 
ference has  worked  out  so  far  is  not  a 
bold  program.  It  is  going  to  cost  money 
now.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  spend  the 
money  now,  it  is  going  to  cost  us  that 
much  more  in  the  future. 

We  have  heard  references  here  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  save  between  30  per- 
cent and  40  percent  of  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  if  we  conserve.  That  is 


true.  Those  of  us  who  have  read  the 
Harvard  energy  study  know  that  in  the 
final  chapter  they  outline  a  program  of 
bold  approaches.  They  talk  about  con- 
servation and  they  talk  about  a  large 
solar  energy  credit,  which  is  what  the 
Senate  has  included.  They  talk  about 
large  residential  credits.  That  is  what  we 
need. 

If  conservation  is  going  to  mean  any- 
thing for  our  people  who  cannot  really 
afford  to  buy  heat  pumps  because  they 
can  hardly  afford  the  cost  of  home  heat- 
ing oil,  they  need  an  additional  incen- 
tive, and  incentives  are  provided  in  the 
Senate  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  precise?  Of  course  it 
is  not  precise.  Is  anything  we  ever  do 
here  precise?  Is  there  any  guarantee  that 
if  we  wait  3  or  4  months  we  will  have  a 
better  program,  more  carefully  tailored 
to  the  economic  needs  of  our  country? 
That  is  preposterous.  This  is  the  best 
thing  we  have  right  now.  Let  us  run  with 
it. 

I  understand  the  inequities  and  some 
of  the  inefficiencies,  but  if  we  decide  to 
do  nothing  it  will  cost  us  that  much  more 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
motion  to  instruct  the  windfall  profits 
conference  committee  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments  which 
provide  residential  and  business  tax 
credits  for  the  use  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy.  Specifically,  I  address  the 
heating  tax  credit  for  middle-income 
consumers,  the  addition  of  high  effici- 
ency boilers  and  furnaces  to  the  resi- 
dential conservation  tax  credit,  and  the 
credit  extended  to  expenditures  for  air- 
tight wood-burning  stoves  and/or  wood- 
burning  boilers  or  furnaces  which  are 
part  of  a  central  heating  system. 

The  Senate  passed  version  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  legislation  provides  for 
critically  needed  energy  assistance  to 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans.  The 
assistance  for  middle-income  taxpayers 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  which  re- 
funds a  portion  of  the  increase  of  resi- 
dential heating  costs  through  the  tax 
mechanism.  The  credit  would  be  avail- 
able for  3  years.  This  is  the  only  energy 
assistance  proposed  for  middle  income 
consimiers.  It  would  be  available  to  those 
earning  less  than  $20,000  armually.  This 
provision  was  not  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  credit  would  return  to  consumers 
one-quarter  of  the  increased  cost  of  their 
heating  bill  sinca  September  1978,  less 
normal  inflation  increases  in  that  cost. 
In  other  words,  if  the  price  of  home 
heating  fuel  has  risen  from  50  cents  to 
85  cents,  and  10  percent  is  due  to  infla- 
tion, 25  percent  of  the  remaining  in- 
crease, or  7.5  cents,  would  be  the  credit 
amount.  Consumers  would  be  entitled  to 
this  per  gallon  amount  times  the  vol- 
ume consumed,  with  a  maximum  of  $200 
per  family.  Tlie  credit  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  residential  energy  consumers. 
The  provision  implements  in  part  the 
administration's  home  heating  oil  tax 
rebate  proposed  and  passed  by  the  House 
in  1977.  At  that  time,  President  Carter 
proposed  that  increased  cost  of  home 
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heating  oil  due  to  enactment  of  the  crude 
oil  equalization  tax  (COET)  be  rebated 
to  all  consumers  in  full.  The  same  con- 
sumer price  increase  now  results  from 
crude  oil  decontrol,  yet  the  revenues  flow 
to  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
windfall  profit  tax  rather  than  from 
COET. 

This  credit  would  cushion  the  burden- 
some impact  of  crude  oil  decontrol  on 
middle-income  consumers.  It  is  tempo- 
rary, and  is  only  a  partial  refund  of  in- 
creased costs. 

Congress  enacted  a  comparable  cush- 
ion for  residential  natural  gas  users  in 
the  form  of  the  incremental  pricing  pro- 
visions of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
The  Senate  passed  version  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  bill  also  includes  a  conserva- 
tion tax  credit  of  great  significance  to 
residential  oil  and  gas  consumers — the 
inclusion  of  high  efficiency  boilers  and 
furnaces  in  the  list  of  energy  conserva- 
tion measures. 

Currently,  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy  is  wasted  in  energy  inefficient 
homes.  These  inefficiencies  are  the  result 
of  two  separate  but  related  problems. 
First,  the  energy  losses  in  the  building 
envelope  are  included  in  existing  law. 
However,  until  now,  there  has  not  been 
a  significant  incentive  to  homeowners  to 
upgrade  the  efficiency  of  their  heating 
equipment.  This  tax  credit  would  provide 
a  well-targeted  incentive  precisely  to 
meet  this  need. 

The  inclusion  of  high  efficiency  boilers 
and  furances  in  the  residential  conserva- 
tion credit  would  provide  a  15 -percent 
tax  credit  to  purchasers  of  only  the  high- 
est efficiency  equipment  commercially 
available.  Oil  heat  equipment  must  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  average  fuel  efficiency 
to  qualify;  gas  heat  equipment  must 
meet  a  75-percent  efficiency  level. 
Through  this  limitation  the  provision 
achieves  two  principal  effects.  First,  it 
strongly  encourages  homeowners  to  pur- 
chase the  most  efficient  equipment  of 
much  higher  efficiency.  Currently,  home 
heating  equipment  varies  in  efficiency 
from  approximately  60  to  80  percent  ef- 
ficiency. In  many  homes  the  existing 
heating  equipment  is  only  50  percent  ef- 
ficient or  less.  Therefore,  the  tax  credit 
incentive  could  lead  to  increases  of  20  or 
even  30  percent  in  the  efficiency  of  resi- 
dential heating  equipment.  This  becomes 
particularly  critical  when  homeowners 
reinsulate,  since  this  causes  the  existing 
boiler  or  furnaces  to  perform  even  less 
efficiently. 

The  third  credit  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  provides  low  and  moderate  income 
residential  users  with  a  tax  credit  of  up 
to  $200  per  year  for  installation  of  wood- 
burning  stoves. 

For  each  household,  the  credit  is  al- 
lowed to  only  one  person,  the  individual 
who  furnishes  the  largest  portion  of  the 
household  expenses.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  this  credit.  Already 
over  two-tenths  of  one  quad — a  signifi- 
cant amoimt  of  energy — comes  from  the 
use  of  wood  burning  stoves  in  the  resi- 
dential sector.  In  the  Northeast,  well 
over  half  of  the  homeowners  use  wood 
as  a  source  of  energy.  More  imported  oil 
could  be  displaced  if  costly  wood  burning 


heating  equipment  could  be  made  more 
affordable  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
people.  I  believe  that  the  resultant  rev- 
enue loss  associated  with  such  a  tax 
credit  is  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased use  of  wood  energy.  This  pro- 
posed credit,  would  induce  the  installa- 
tion of  enough  additional  units  to  dis- 
place about  8,600  barrels  per  day.  If  we 
make  the  conservative  assumption  that 
the  average  price  of  oil  will  be  just  $25 
per  barrel  between  now  and  1983,  it  is 
clear  that  we  will  be  displacing  at  the 
very  least,  $78  million  of  oil  imports 
yearly.  For  a  $10  million  investment  per 
year,  we  may  well  be  decreasing  our  oil 
imports  by  $78  miUion  per  year. 

These  three  provisions  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  My  constituents  are 
in  need  of  these  incentives.  The  effects 
of  decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices  are  al- 
ready being  felt,  and  this  is  why  I  so 
earnestly  ask  that  we  act  in  these  three 
ways  to  assist  homeowners  in  easing 
those  burdens. 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut   (Mr. 

DODD). 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  would 
like  to  compliment  the  conferees  for 
wrestling  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
issues  to  face  this  Congress.  However,  I 
also  would  like  to  join  in  support  of  this 
motion.  It  seems  to  me  that  nearly  a 
year  ago  when  we  were  talking  about  the 
windfall  profits  tax  it  was  quite  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  the  revenues  that  would 
be  generated  through  that  tax  would  be 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  energy  pro- 
duction. 

When  the  House  passed  its  windfall 
profit  tax  bill  last  June,  the  specifics  of 
where  the  new  revenues  would  be  spent 
were  not  included  in  the  legislation.  The 
Senate,  in  its  version  of  the  bill,  provided 
a  package  of  tax  credits  for  residential 
and  business  investment  in  energy  saving 
equipment.  Today,  the  full  House  will 
have  the  chance  to  take  a  stand  on  how 
a  portion  of  the  windfall  revenues  should 
be  used,  and  I  would  urge  House  Mem- 
bers to  instruct  the  windfall  proft  tax 
conferees  to  adopt  the  Senate's  tax  in- 
centives for  investment  in  alternative 
energy  technologies. 

The  Senate  energy  conserving  credits 
amount  to  $25.7  billion  of  the  $227  billion 
in  revenues  that  will  be  generated  by 
crude  oil  decontrol — a  very  small  price 
to  pay  for  a  reduction  in  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  $8.7  billion  in  residential 
energy  tax  credits  would  encourage  the 
use  of  heat  pumps,  replacement  boilers 
and  furnaces,  wood-burning  stoves,  coal 
and  wood  furnaces,  and  solar  and  wind 
equipment.  The  remaining  $17  billion 
would  be  used  to  foster  industry  invest- 
ment in  solar,  wind,  hydro,  geothermal, 
and  biomass  energy  systems  as  well  as 
cogeneration,  heat  pump,  and  coke  and 
pitch  fuel  equipment. 

Approval  of  these  energy  tax  credits 
is  particularly  important  to  New  Eng- 
land, a  region  that  imports  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  fuel  it  uses.  New  Eng- 
land has  led  the  Nation  in  reducing  en- 
ergy consumption,  but  incentives  for  in- 


vestment in  alternative  fuels  would  not 
only  reduce  our  use  of  foreign  energy 
supplies  but  also  help  to  alleviate  the 
energy  price  burden  that  is  being  exacer- 
bated by  decontrol  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

Solar,  woodstove,  and  biomass  energy 
sources  are  most  appealing  to  the  North- 
east and  experts  have  estimated  that 
solar  energy,  in  conjunction  with  con- 
servation efforts,  could  reduce  our  con- 
sumption of  conventional  fi'el  by  more 
than  50  percent  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. Statistics  show  that  in  the  1980's 
tax  credits  for  wood-burning  stoves  and 
replacement  boilers  and  furnaces  could 
save  upwards  of  220  million  barrels  of 
oil. 

Raising  the  solar  and  wind  tax  credit 
rate  from  30  to  50  percent,  as  has  been 
proposed  in  the  Senate  bill,  could  save 
the  equivalent  of  900  million  barrels  of  oil 
by  the  year  2000.  Business  tax  incentives 
show  an  event  greater  return  in  energy 
savings.  A  10-percent  increase  in  the 
business  credits  for  solar  and  wind  prop- 
erty could  supplant  1,450  million  barrels 
of  oil  by  2000,  and  passive  solar  and  small 
scale  hydro  credits  could  potentially  save 
480  million  barrels  of  fuel  over  the  same 
time  period. 

In  their  book,  "Energy  Future," 
authors  Stobaugh  and  Yergin  emphasize 
the  importance  of  providing  adequate 
energy  tax  credits  to  encourage  conser- 
vation and  the  use  of  renewable  energy 
sources : 

The  1978  National  Energy  Act  provides  a 
10  percent  tax  credit  for  conservation  invest- 
ment. But  given  the  subsidies  and  external 
costs  of  other  energy  sources,  as  v/ell  as  the 
high  hurdle  rates.  10  percent  seems  much 
too  low.  Significantly  greater  tax  credits,  up 
to  40  percent,  plus  accelerated  depreciation, 
and  energy  conservation  loans,  are  required. 
These  are  especially  important  In  a  period  of 
lagging  economic  confidence,  high  uncer- 
tainty, and  consequent  low  Investment. 

The  House  conferees  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill  have  already  agreed  to 
discard  all  but  two  of  the  residential 
energy  credit  provisions  including  wood- 
stoves,  heat  pumps,  replacement  boilers 
and  furnaces,  and  electric  vehicles.  Pas- 
sive solar  heating  has  also  been  scratched 
and  the  50  percent  solar  credit  has  been 
reduced  to  40  percent. 

The  conferees  have  made  these  reduc- 
tions without  a  clear  idea  of  the  extent  of 
House  support  for  energy  tax  credits.  The 
resolution  to  instruct  the  windfall  profit 
tax  conferees  will  give  Members  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  how  vital  they 
believe  passage  of  energy  tax  incentives 
is  to  the  effort  to  encourage  conservation 
and  stimulate  the  market  for  new  energy 
technologies.  Approval  of  the  motion 
would  further  indicate  the  importance 
of  using  windfall  profit  tax  revenues  to 
fund  related  programs. 

For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  economic 
and  energy  welfare,  we  must  speed  the 
process  of  alternative  energy  develop- 
ment through  mechanisms  like  energy 
tax  credits.  Without  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  current  level  of  credits,  as 
included  in  the  Senate  bill,  we  could  sig- 
nificantly retard  the  progress  toward 
America's  energy  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
many  speeches  and  impressive  rhetoric  in 
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this  Chamber  during  the  past  several 
months  about  our  Nation's  willingness  to 
defend  against  Soviet  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East  and  protect  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now  we  are 
going  to  be  engaging  in  debates  here  on 
the  House  fioor  in  the  coming  weeks  on 
national  security  issues.  There  will  be  all 
sorts  of  motions  and  amendments  made 
to  strengthen  our  defense  capabilities. 
We  are  about  to  vote  on  an  issue  that  is 
just  as  important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity interests  as  any  motion  that  will  be 
made  to  buy  an  additional  piece  of  mili- 
tary equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  truly  committed 
to  the  rhetoric  we  have  been  using  in 
the  past  several  months  about  being 
strong  and  about  being  independent  and 
showing  our  resolve,  this  is  the  place  to 
do  it  this  afternoon.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  some  teeth  in  the  conser- 
vation effort,  to  provide  some  assistance 
to  people  who  cannot  afford  the  high 
cost  of  replacement  of  furnaces,  of  heat 
pumps,  and  a  variety  of  other  energy 
equipment  used  in  the  residential  and 
the  business  sector  where  the  bulk  of 
this  money  is  going.  This  will  contribute 
as  much,  I  would  suggest,  as  anything 
we  might  do  in  terms  of  a  military  con- 
text. Let  us  send  a  message  today  not 
only  to  people  in  this  country  but  to  our 
allies  and  adversaries  as  well,  that  we 
are  committed  to  reducing  our  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil  and  we  are  committed 
to  providing  adequate  incentives  to  en- 
courage people  in  this  country  to  con- 
servo  energy. 

A  barrel  conserved  is  a  barrel  found, 
and  that  is  what  this  motion  will  allow 
us  to  do. 

I,  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  risk 
prolonging  our  dependency  on  foreign 
fuel  another  decade,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  take  a  firm 
stance  in  favor  of  energy  tax  credits  and 
our  Nation's  energy  future 

n  1610 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
l'/2  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Byron). 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion. 

The  conservation  of  energy  is  even 
more  important  today  than  it  was  when 
the  House  first  drafted  the  residential 
energy  conservation  tax  credits  in  1977. 
Wood  stoves  were  not  included  in  the 
list  of  improvements  which  homeowners 
could  make  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit 
and  I  feel  this  omission  was  a  serious 
mistake.  In  many  districts,  wood  stoves 
are  probably  the  most  important,  most 
effective,  most  practical,  and  most  popu- 
lar energy  conservation  improvement 
available.  I  have  received  letters  from 
constituents  who  report  that  they  are 
able  to  reduce  their  heating  bill  by  more 
than  50  percent  through  the  use  of  wood 
stoves. 

Heating  oil  was  53  cents  per  gallon  last 
May  and  91  cents  per  gallon  yesterday. 
Many  low-income  people  in  my  district 
use  kerosene  as  a  source  of  heat  and  we 
are  facing  the  prospects  that  kerosene 
may  no  longer  be  available  in  our  area 
in  the  future.  If  our  country  is  to  become 
independent  of  foreign  energy  supplies. 


we  must  utilize  our  own  domestic  re- 
sources to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
particularly  coal  and  our  renewable  re- 
sources such  as  solar  energy  and  wood. 
While  the  average  family  cannot  afford 
the  $8000  to  $10,000  which  solar  energy 
systems  often  cost,  they  can  afford  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  for  a  wood  stove. 

If  the  goal  of  the  residential  energy 
conservation  tax  credit  is  to  encourage 
families  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
save  energy  and  bring  our  country  one 
step  closer  to  energy  independence,  then 
clearly  wood  stoves  should  be  eligible  for 
the  credit.  Without  distracting  from  the 
importance  of  solar  energy,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  extending  the  tax 
credits  to  wood  stoves  is  estimated  to  be 
more  than  twice  as  cost-effective  to  the 
Treasury  when  the  amount  of  energy 
saved  is  evaluated  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury. 

It  is  also  most  important  to  include 
all  of  the  necessary  components  of  wood 
energy  in  the  tax  credit,  such  as  the 
stove  pipe  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  wood 
stove  itself.  This  is  both  realistic  and 
fair  and  will  help  encourage  installation 
techniques  that  will  not  cut  comers  and 
possibly  pose  a  fire  hazard.  Furthermore, 
the  tax  credit  should  be  retroactive  to 
April  20,  1977,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the 
many  citizens  who  have  already  re- 
sponded to  the  national  appeal  for  en- 
ergy conservation. 

Wood  supphed  the  vast  majority  of 
our  energy  needs  oiu:  first  100  years.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  coal 
replaced  wood  as  our  ma* or  source  of 
energy  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  1950,  when  it  was  replaced  by  oil 
as  our  No.  1  source  of  energy.  This  trend 
clearly  must  be  reversed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  hydroelectric  power,  wood 
energy  currently  supplies  more  energy 
than  all  other  sources  of  renewable 
energy  combined. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only  to 
the     gentleman     from    Indiana     (Mr. 

FiTHIAN)  . 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  conferees  for  having  done  today  what 
I  believe  is  the  single  most  important 
measure  taken  on  energy  since  I  came 
to  the  House  6  years  ago.  That  was  the 
extension  of  the  waiver  of  the  road  tax 
on  blended  fuels  until  the  year  1992,  for 
it  is  my  judgment  that  it  is  in  the  bio- 
mass area  that  we  will  get  the  quickest 
turnaround  time,  with  one  exception; 
that  exception  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  is  proposing  here 
today,  that  is  the  conservation  measures. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  here  that  it  is 
inefficient  to  go  by  way  of  tax  credits  to 
get  energy.  It  is  my  information  that  if 
we  went  on  the  most  expensive  energy 
conservation  program  that  all  of  us  could 
think  up,  that  the  barrels  of  oil  saved 
would  cost  us  less  than  $10  a  barrel.  I 
have  seen  estimates  at  $6  a  barrel.  I  have 
seen  estimates  at  $8  a  barrel.  In  any 
event,  it  would  cost  us  less  than  $10  a 
barrel.  Obviously,  then,  a  vigorous  con- 
servation program  is  cheap  at  twice  the 


price,  for  nowhere  in  the  world  today  are 
you  going  to  buy  oil  for  that  price. 

I  would  argue,  therefore,  that  we  ought 
to  support  this  motion,  simply  becaxise 
we  have  for  one  reason  or  another  not 
been  able  in  this  House  to  deal  with  a 
variety  of  energy  options. 

I  have  risen,  therefore,  to  support  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  and 
would  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Luken). 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
House  colleagues  to  support  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours)  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  to  recede  and  concur 
with  Senate  amendments  to  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profit  tax  regarding  residential 
and  business  energy  credits. 

These  increased  tax  credits  are  needed 
to  promote  the  use  of  alternate  sources 
of  energy.  At  a  time  when  foreign  oil 
prices  continue  their  reckless  escalation, 
wreaking  havoc  with  our  Nations'  econ- 
omy. Congress  should  be  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the  use  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  The  pro- 
posed tax  credits  provide  a  major  step 
in  this  direction. 

The  benefits  of  using  alternate  sources 
of  energy — specifically  solar  energy — are 
numerous.  Solar  energy  lessens  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil,  so  that  Amer- 
ican currency  used  to  pay  for  this  oil  re- 
mains in  the  U.S.  economy.  In  addition, 
by  using  solar  energy,  consumers'  utility 
bills  will  stabilize  and  possibly  decrease. 
Finally,  a  new  solar  industry  will  emerge, 
creating  jobs  for  the  American  economy. 

However,  with  all  of  these  benefits,  the 
pubUc  has  not  readily  accepted  solar  en- 
ergy ;  incentives  are  needed. 

The  House  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Environment,  Safety 
and  Research,  which  I  chair,  has  held 
numerous  hearings  on  solar  energy. 
When  asked  what  incentives  are  most 
effective  in  promoting  the  increased  use 
of  solar  energy,  most  witnesses  stated, 
without  hesitation,  that  increased  tax 
credits  constitute  a  major  incentive. 

The  tax  credits  included  in  the  Senate 
version  are  not  excessive.  I  introduced 
legislation  in  the  first  session  of  the  96th 
Congress  to  increase  the  tax  credits  for 
businesses  and  residences  to  50  percent. 
Cahfornia  has  similar  legislation  cur- 
rently in  effect.  The  results  there  have 
been  very  positive  and  installation  of 
solar  equipment  has  increased. 

The  Senate  is  to  be  commended  for  in- 
cluding these  increased  tax  credits  for 
renewable  energy  sources  in  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill.  The  existing  credits  have 
been  a  start,  but  they  must  be  increased. 

1  urge   my   colleagues  to   support  the 
motion. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell)  . 

Mr.  BEDFXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
others,  I  would  like  to  conunend  the 
conference  committee  most  particularly 
for  what  they  did  todav  as  they  extended 
the  exemption  on  gasohol  for  the  4-cent 
tax  up  until  1992. 

I  realize  the  difficult  problem  that 
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they  have.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  realize  that  in  giving 
these  instructions,  we  do  not  require 
them  to  approve  every  tax  credit  in  the 
Senate  version.  What  we  are  simply  tell- 
ing those  conferees  is  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  believe  that  we  need  to 
have  tax  credits  to  move  us  forward  in 
regard  to  energy  conservation  and  en- 
ergy production. 

I  would  like  to  also  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut when  he  said  that  when  we 
passed  this  tax  bill,  it  was  at  least  the 
understanding  of  many  of  us.  that  some 
of  the  revenues  were  to  be  used  to  help 
solve  our  energy  problem,  and  I  went 
back  and  told  my  people  that  we  were 
going  to  use  this  tax  to  help  us  solve  our 
energy  problems.  We  now  are  arguing 
whether  we  should  take  roughly  10  per- 
cent of  the  tax  and  use  it  for  conserva- 
tion and  for  efforts  to  try  to  increase 
production  on  such  items  as  alcohol 
fuels,  whether  or  not  we  should  en- 
courage our  communities  to  build  alco- 
hol fuel  facilities  by  exempting  the 
bonds  that  they  sell  for  that  purpose  to 
make  them  tax  exempt. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  we  have  to 
wait,  we  have  to  wait  until  we  have  hear- 
ings. We  have  to  wait  for  this.  I  can  tell 
you  what  my  people  think.  My  people 
think  we  have  been  waiting,  waiting, 
waiting  too  long.  They  think  we  have  an 
energy  problem.  I  think  we  have  an  en- 
ergy problem.  This  is  one  opportunity  we 
have  right  now  to  tell  the  conferees  and 
to  tell  everybody  else  that  we  think  we 
should  start  to  do  something  about  our 
energy  problems. 

I  urge  the  Members  here  to  support 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Ebcery)  . 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ate position  on  tax  credits  for  wood 
stoves  and  wood  and  coal  furnaces. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  receive 
news  that  the  House  conferees  to  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  had  deleted  tax 
credit  provisions  that  would  have  en- 
couraged the  direct  use  of  wood  as  an 
energy  resource. 

New  England  is  overwhelmingly  de- 
pendent on  imported  oil.  But  we  have 
made  great  efforts  to  utilize  those  re- 
sources that  are  locally  available  and 
renewable  in  supply.  Wood  for  heating 
ranks  foremost  among  these  energy 
sources.  The  New  England  Energy  Con- 
gress estimated  that  wood  heating  could 
contribute  the  equivalent  of  74.1X10° 
barrels  of  heating  oil  by  the  year  2000  if 
proper  financial  tax  incentives  were 
established. 

As  one  New  England  Congressman 
who  recogn  zes  that  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  New  England,  needs  to 
shift  away  from  a  dangerous  dependency 
on  imported  oil.  I  have  supported  de- 
regulation of  oil  and  gas  and  numerous 
other  energy  incentive  programs  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  oil  and  alter- 
native energy  sources.  Yet,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  that  region  of  the  country 


that  is  hit  the  hardest  by  these  unfortu- 
nate circimistances.  it  failed  to  provide 
any  incmtive  to  the  single  resource  that 
offers  the  greatest  hope — wood. 

Ultimately,  the  discarding  of  these 
tax  credits  will  impede  the  struggle  to 
ease  New  England  from  the  strangle- 
hold of  imported  oil. 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  motion. 
One  of  the  first  bills  I  sponsored  after 
coming  to  Congress  was  one  to  provide 
a  residential  energy  credit  for  the 
installation  of  wood-burning  stoves. 
Home  wood- burning  does  save  energy 
and,  if  it  is  encouraged,  can  make  an 
immediate,  measurable  impact  on  this 
Nation's  energy  shortage. 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Etepartment 
of  Energy  last  year  gave  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  a  tax  credit  for  wood  burning 
equipment  will  stimulate  the  purchase 
of  wood  stoves.  When  one  considers  that 
a  wood  stove  saves  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  10  barrels  of  oil  annually  over  a 
lifetime  of  20  years,  we  are  talking  about 
a  savings  of  $6,000  per  person  in 
imported  oil  at  today's  world  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  have 
installed  wood  stoves  are  saving  money 
and  making  a  contribution  to  energy 
self-suiHciency.  A  large  portion  of  the 
wood  stoves  used  in  this  country  are 
used  in  the  northeast,  which  is  also  the 
largest  user  of  high  priced  foreign  oil. 
By  providing  an  incentive  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wood  stoves,  we  can  markedly 
lower  the  cost  of  energy  to  the  consumer 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  reliance  on 
oil  imports  where  the  demand  for 
imports  is  currently  the  greatest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can- 
not understand  why  anyone  would 
or>pose  this  energy  tax  credit  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  do  two  things,  pro- 
duce domestic  energy  and  save  energy 
through  conservation,  both  of  which 
would  result  in  importing  less  foreign 
oil  into  this  coimtry.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  dependency  on  foreign  oil  is 
threatening  our  national  security,  it  is 
wrecking  our  economy  and  it  is  fueling 
inflation  which  is  breaking  the  backs  of 
the  American  people.  I  urge  support  of 
this  motion. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Kansas    (Mr.   Glick- 

MAN). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  motion  offered 
by  our  colleague  from  New  Hampshire. 
He  obviously  recognizes,  as  I  do,  that  we 
have  a  critical  need  to  move  ahead  with- 
out further  delay  in  developing  alterna- 
tives to  our  dwindling,  increasingly  ex- 
pensive petroleum  supply. 

The  one  argument  that  I  have  heard 
most  often  about  the  windfall  profit  tax 
legislation  is  that  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  discouraging  increased  energy  produc- 
tion. Given  the  fact  that  we  designed  the 
House  bill  to  focus  the  tax  on  "old  oil" 
and  the  actions  by  the  Senate  which  had 
the  effect  of  furthering  that  perspective, 
I  do  not  buy  that  argiiment.  If  I  did.  I 


would   not   have  supported  the  House 
version  of  the  bill. 

However,  the  fact  that  that  argument 
is  being  used  against  the  bill  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  us  to  make  sure— by 
adopting  this  motion  to  instruct — that 
the  bUl  includes  Incentives  to  get  us  into 
widespread  commercial  use  of  alterna- 
tives across  the  board. 

I  would  give  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  motion  includes  item  41 
dealing  with  alcohol  fuels  and,  partic- 
ularly, the  Senate- passed  provision  to 
extend  untU  the  year  2000  the  present 
exemption  from  the  Federal  gasoline  ex- 
cise tax  sales  of  "gasohol."  I  personally 
have  talked  and  written  to  the  House 
conferees  on  this  issue  over  and  over 
again  during  the  last  few  weeks  about 
item  41  and  how  vital  it  is  that  that  ex- 
emption be  extended.  Without  that  as- 
surance of  steady,  long-term  tax  help, 
investors  who  are  planning  to  move  into 
alcohol  for  fuel  production  just  will  not 
do  so.  They  see  that  tax  exemption  as 
vital  to  the  success  of  their  endeavors. 
Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  invest  Federal  dollars  to 
support  alcohol  production,  we  do  not 
want  to  with  the  other  hand  discourage 
private  investment  in  that  same  impor- 
tant work.  Approval  of  this  motion  and 
subsequent  action  by  our  House  con- 
ferees will  assure  that  we  do  not  end  up 
with  that  kind  of  contradictory  policies. 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  motion  to  instruct 
conferees  on  the  windfall  oil  profit  tax 
bill. 

The  decision  to  decontrol  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil  has  provided  an  ad(?i- 
tional  impetus  to  efforts  to  conserve 
energy  and  utilize  alternative  energy 
sources.  The  effects  of  decontrol  will  be 
especially  substantial  for  those  who  rely 
on  oil  to  heat  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. These  people  recognize  that 
switching  to  fuels  other  than  oil,  and 
implementing  strict  conservation  meas- 
ures offer  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
the  increased  cost  of  oil.  They  under- 
stand that  in  modern,  efiBcient  equip- 
ment, and  new  technologies,  lie  their  best 
hope  of  lessening  their  personal  depend- 
ence on  oil.  Unfortimately.  for  many,  the 
cost  of  investing  in  this  equipment  or 
making  use  of  this  technology  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  revenues  to  be  generated  by  the 
windfall  profit  tax  represent  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  Federal  Government  to 
stimulate  energy  conservation,  and  the 
utilization  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy.  The  residential  and  business 
energy  tax  credits,  which  the  Senate 
adopted  in  its  version  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill,  are  an  important  means 
of  accomplishing  that  result.  To  many 
of  the  people  now  using  oil  to  heat  their 
houses,  or  their  places  of  business,  those 
credits  could  make  the  difference  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  invest  in 
a  more  fuel  efiBcient  boiler  or  furnace,  or 
whether  or  not  to  try  to  meet  some  of 
their  energy  needs  with  a  fuel  other  than 
petroleum.  The  Senate's  tax  credit  for 
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residential  energy  use  is  of  particular 
importance  to  those  of  our  citizens  hard- 
est hit  by  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
home-heating  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these 
credits  are  an  altogether  appropriate 
use  for  a  portion  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues.  They  will  provide  a 
clear  indication  that  Congress  is  com- 
mitted to  an  energy  policy  that  rec- 
ognizes the  need  to  encourage  both  con- 
servation and  a  shift  from  petroleum  as 
an  energy  source.  I  urge  that  the  House 
adopt  the  motion  to  instruct  its  conferees 
with  the  hope  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  will  con- 
tain a  strong  package  of  energy  tax 
credits. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire.  Our 
Nation  is  much  too  dependent  on  foreign 
energy  resources,  resources  which  are 
increasingly  costly  not  only  to  individual 
consumers,  but  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
One  consequence  of  this  dependence 
has  been  the  President's  recent  call  for 
reinstitution  of  the  military  draft,  the 
first  step  toward  our  country  waging 
war  half  a  world  away.  A  war  to  defend 
oil  pipelines  and  insure  the  continued 
flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  A  war 
once  unthinkable,  now  threatened,  but 
a  war  which  need  not  become 
unavoidable. 

Conservation  and  accelerated  use  of 
renewable  energy  resources  comprise  an 
alternative  to  conflict — a  viable,  realis- 
tic, and  effective  alternative  which  can 
reduce  our  unwelcome  dependence  on 
precarious  supplies  of  foreign  energy. 
To  a'^celerate  the  u'=e  of  alcohol  fuel, 
solar  energy,  other  renewable  energy  re- 
sources and  conservation  efforts,  incen- 
tives are  appropriate  and,  in  the  truest 
sense,  in  the  nat'onal  interest. 

However,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian)  and  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  in  their  eloquent  praise  of  the 
conference  committee's  actions  today. 
By  setting  the  tax-exempt  status  on  al- 
cohol fuels  through  the  year  1992,  we 
have  given  investors,  prdducers,  retailers 
and  consumers  an  opportunity  to  make 
alcohol  fuels  an  important  transporta- 
tion fuel. 

I  have  I'ttle  doubt  th-^t  because  of  this 
action  alcohol  fuel  development  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  exponentially.  While  we 
continue  to  advance  other  legislation 
which  will  insure  alcohol  fuel  develop- 
ment in  the  years  ahead,  it  is  with 
confidence  that  we  know  that  the  way 
his  now  b^en  naved. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Baldus)  . 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion. 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  two  points 
In  the  1  minute  I  have.  One  is,  and  I 
think  this  should  be  remembered  by 
everyone,  that  is,  that  when  they  vote 
for  this  motion  they  are  not  tying  the 
hands  of  the  conferees  from  negotia- 


tions, but  they  are  giving  them  an  in- 
struction. They  are  giving  them  support. 
They  are  giving  them  direction.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  necessary  vote  and  I  think 
everyone  in  the  House  should  vote  for  it. 

The  other  reason  that  has  been  given 
for  voting  against  it,  because  we  have 
not  had  hearings  in  the  House,  is  pre- 
posterous. In  the  5  years  that  I  have 
been  here,  and  I  am  sure  in  the  years 
before  that  since  the  first  oil  embargo, 
we  have  been  discussing  and  discussing 
alternatives.  Certainly  every  one  of  these 
has  been  turned  over  by  four  or  five  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  that  time;  so  I  urge  very  strongly 
that  we  maintain  these  incentives  for 
conservation:  wood-burning  stoves,  heat 
pumps,  the  whole  bunch  of  things  that 
need  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
two  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 

CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion.  I  make  a  plea 
to  retain  some  integrity  in  the  tax  code. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
the  code,  it  is  too  complex.  It  is  riddled 
with  exemptions,  exclusions  and  deduc- 
tions, known  as  tax  expenditures.  We 
try  too  much  to  control  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  to  control  their  busi- 
nesses through  the  tax  code.  That  is  bad 
tax  policy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  and  into  the  billions 
of  dollars  to  try  to  solve  our  energy 
problems  and  the  worst  way  to  do  it  is 
through  the  tax  code. 

Several  of  the  provisions  in  the  Senate 
bill  call  for  the  financing  of  energy 
projects  through  the  use  of  tax  exempt 
bonds.  These  bonds  are  purchased  by 
individuals  in  the  50  percent  or  $60,000 
tax  bracket  and  above.  They  are  pur- 
chased by  people  who  can  afford  to  re- 
ceive lower  interest  rates  in  order  to 
reduce  their  taxable  income,  and  in 
some  cases  to  avoid  paying  taxes  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  terribly  ineffi- 
cient way  of  financing  any  project,  no 
matter  how  worthy.  It  creates  the  kind 
of  distortion  in  the  tax  system  that  leads 
to  outrage  and  revolt  among  those  tax- 
payers whose  incomes  are  not  high 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  such  de- 
vices. Those  projects  that  are  worthy  of 
Government  support  should  be  able  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  appropriations 
process  and  be  financed  directly  rather 
than  through  loopholes  in  the  tax  code. 
It  is  because  of  this  effort  to  rely  on  the 
tax  code  to  solve  all  our  problems  that 
we  have  found  ourselves  with  a  system 
that  is  devilishly  complex  and  blatantly 
unfair. 

I  have  voted  to  accept  some  credits 
because  I  think  we  have  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Senate.  We  must 
tax  the  windfall  profit  of  oil  companies. 
We  must  use  some  of  the  revenue  to 
keep  very  poor  people  from  freezing  to 
death  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
we  hear  so  much  about  the  virtues  of 
the  wood-burning  stove.  We  must  sup- 
ply some  across-the-board  tax  cuts  to 
the  working  poor  and  those  of  moderate 


means  because  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  maintain  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, pay  increased  energy  costs  and  pay 
the  taxes  they  are  now  paying. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to 
carve  out  $6  to  $7  billion  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  revenues  for  people  who 
live  on  the  tax-exempt  income  from 
their  investments,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  most  need  help.  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  this  motion  to  instruct,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ratchford)  . 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  voice  my 
strong  support  for  the  motion  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax  legislation  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  Senate  amendments  providing 
residential  and  business  tax  credits  for 
energy  conservation  and  alternative  en- 
ergy sources. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  House  are  well 
aware,  the  House  has  yet  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  issues  of  tax 
incentives  for  energy  conservation  and 
alternative  energy  development.  The 
House  consideration  of  H.R.  3919  was 
limited  strictly  to  the  structure  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  itself,  with  no  discus- 
sion of  the  future  use  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues.  I  believe  there  is  a 
broad  consensus  in  the  House  that  the 
revenues  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  offer 
our  only  hope  of  financing  the  expensive 
initiatives  of  a  national  energy  program 
that  are  so  vital  to  our  future  independ- 
ence from  a  reliance  of  foreign  oU. 

In  this  context,  it  is  disturbing  to  learn 
of  the  apparent  decision  by  the  House 
conferees  to  oppose  the  Senate  provisions 
for  residential  and  business  tax  credits 
that  are  the  cornerstone  of  Federal  ef- 
forts to  promote  energy  conservation  and 
alternative  energy  development.  While  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  the  luxury  of  a 
more  leisurely  consideration  of  tax  in- 
centives in  the  House,  the  time  for  an 
increased  Federal  commitment  to  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment is  long  overdue.  If  we  fail  to 
approve  at  least  some  of  these  tax  meas- 
ures as  part  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
legislation  now  in  conference,  any  mean- 
ingful steps  toward  the  goal  of  energy 
independence  may  be  impossible  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the 
96th  Congress. 

]^r.  Speaker,  in  acting  to  expand  the 
Federal  commitment  to  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternative  energy  development, 
we  are  hardly  embarking  on  a  new  mis- 
sion in  uncharted  waters.  The  effective- 
ness of  tax  incentives— the  result  of 
their  simplicity  and  their  direct  assist- 
ance to  homeowners  and  businessmen- 
has  been  clearly  documented  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  2  years  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978. 
The  importance  of  energy  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  development — 
and  the  dangers  of  our  current  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil— have  been  made 
painfully  clear  by  the  international  tur- 
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moil  of  the  past  few  months.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  now,  to  strengthen 
proven  incentives  which  offer  some  hope 
of  moving  away  from  our  reliance  on  the 
imports  of  OPEC  nations — and  we  can- 
not afford  to  delay  in  our  fight  for  energy 
independence  any  longer. 

The  Senate  provisions  of  the  windfall - 
profit  tax  take  some  prudent  steps  to  in- 
crease the  tax  credits  available  to  home- 
owners and  businessmen  who  invest  in 
solar  energy  and  in  energy  conservation 
and  weatherization  measures.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  also  expands  the  coverage  of 
existing  tax  credits  to  include  a  number 
of  other  energy  investments  with  signifi- 
cant potential  for  reducing  our  depend- 
ence on  fossil  fuels,  including  woodbum- 
ing  stoves  and  furnaces,  heat  pumps, 
more  eflflcient  replacement  oil  and  gas 
furnaces,  and  coal  furnaces.  Finally,  for 
businesses,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
windfall-profit  tax  increases  the  tax 
credits  for  alternative  energy  sources, 
and  provides  new  Federal  Incentives  for 
conservation  efforts  in  mass  transit  (car- 
pooling  and  vanpoollng,  electric  vehicles, 
and  some  intercity  buses) . 

In  considering  today's  motion  to  in- 
struct the  House  conferees  on  this  issue 
of  tax  credits,  there  Is  no  attempt  to  bind 
the  conferees  to  except  each  and  every 
provision  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
windfall-profit  tax  legislation.  The 
proper  balance  between  various  incen- 
tives for  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  development  certainly  should  re- 
main open  for  debate  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  Yet  if  we  fail  to  express  a 
commitment  now  to  an  expansion  of 
Federal  efforts  in  promoting  energy  con- 
servation and  alternative  energy  devel- 
opment, we  both  delay  our  all-important 
effort  to  reduce  our  consumption  of  fos- 
sil fuels  and  we  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  revenues  of  the  windfall-profit  tax 
diverted  to  nonenergy-related  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  decision 
to  decontrol  the  price  of  domestic  oil  has 
already  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  oil  con- 
sumers across  the  Nation.  As  the  profits 
of  the  oil  industry  already  begin  to  sky- 
rocket, the  House  has  a  responsibility  to 
recover  some  of  the  additional  revenues 
which  decontrol  will  bring  and  to  insure 
that  they  are  wisely  invested  in  our  Na- 
tion's energy  future.  The  motion  to  in- 
struct the  House  conferees  to  recede  and 
concur  in  Senate  amendments  providing 
residenUal  and  business  tax  credits  fbr 
energy  conservation  and  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  provides  our  opportunity  to 
fuIfUl  this  commitment  to  the  American 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
full  support  to  the  motion,  and  to  start 
us  on  the  long  road  to  energy  independ- 
ence in  the  years  ahead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  D'Amours)  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minut^  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  PicKLi). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diffi- 
culty of  arriving  at  a  compromise  be- 
tween our  two  bodies  with  respect  to  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  is  enormous.  We 
have  been  meeting  days  and  weeks 
mornings,  afternoons,  and  into  the  eve- 


nings, trying  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  a 
sensible  comprwnise. 

If  we  now  instruct  the  conferees  at  this 
hour,  we  are  in  effect  destroying  the  work 
of  our  conference  that  has  been  going 
on  for  weeks.  This  is  not  the  right  way 
to  go  about  it. 

When  this  bill  passed  the  House,  we 
had  an  agreement  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  within  our  committee  that  we  would 
not  have  any  tax  credits.  The  Senate 
saw  fit  to  put  in  $26  billion  on 
a  10-year  basis.  They  did  reduce  that 
amount  to  5  years  for  $16  billion.  Some 
of  us  from  the  House  conferees  thought 
we  ought  to  have  some  tax  credits,  and 
that  that  would  be  in  order,  although 
our  House  conferees  by  tentative  vote  at 
one  time  had  agreed  on  no  tax  credits 
at  all.  Some  of  the  conferees  felt,  though, 
that  there  should  be  some  selective  areas 
of  tax  credits,  and  we  have  carefully  and, 
we  hope,  thoughtfully  gone  about  the 
process  of  trying  to  find  out  where  to 
make  tax  cuts,  or  give  tax  credits.  We 
arrived  at  some  reasonable  amount,  and, 
in  some  areas,  such  as  gasohol,  I  think 
these  people  should  be  enormously  satis- 
fled  with  what  we  have  done.  Those  of 
us  who  have  labored  to  reach  some  com- 
promise now  find  it  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  they  would  now  want  to 
force  the  entire  Senate  version  on  us. 
If  you  tie  our  hands,  I  think  in  effect 
you  are  destroying  the  committee's  work, 
because  there  is  mightly  little  difference 
between  tying  our  hands  and  giving  us 
instructions. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Gorman)  has  said  that  we  ought  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  tax  code.  He  is 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  wants  a  lot  of 
credits.  The  committee  and  the  conferees 
have  thus  far  done  a  good  job,  and  we 
ought  not  to  instruct  the  conferees  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Fowler). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  as  one  who  has  the  highest 
respect  for  its  chairman  and  for  my  col- 
leagues, I  take  the  floor  only  because  of 
what  I  see  to  be  the  urgency  and  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  this  particular  case. 
Many  months  ago,  when  the  House 
considered  and  approved  this  substantial 
excise  tax,  many  of  us  who  supported  a 
strong  tax  did  so  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  we  were  developing  a  bill 
to  address  our  most  serious  national 
problem — energy.  We  have  now  passed 
the  largest  single  revenue  measure  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

What  it  appears  to  me  is  happening  Is 
what  we  used  to  call  in  my  part  of  the 
country  the  "doctrine  of  the  full  till." 
That  is,  when  the  coffers  look  to  be  over- 
flowing and  it  appears  that  the  $227  bil- 
lion and  possibly  $500  bUlion  over  the 
next  10  years  is  coming  in,  the  doctrine 
of  the  full  till  creates  enormous  pressure 
on  the  conferees  to  convert  this  tax  bill 
into  a  general  tax  bill  and  to  forget  about 
the  initial  purpose,  that  being  to  lessen 
our  dependency  on  foreign  oil. 

I  do  not  like  to  Instruct  the  conferees 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
anybody  else,  but  It  is  advisory  only.  If 


we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  our 
economic  problems  in  this  country,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  about  our  en- 
ergy problems,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  to  have  pressure  to  increase  the 
defense  budget,  because  of  our  present 
dep>endency  upon  that  region  of  the 
world  that  produces  this  energy,  we  have 
got  to  flnd  a  way  to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  to  inspire  conservation 
efforts,  and  to  put  mcmey  from  this  tax 
into  the  pockets  of  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  that  will  take 
strong  antidependency  action  that  will 
somehow  lessen  our  dependency  upon 
this  oil. 

Ten  percent,  12  percent,  or  11  percent 
of  an  energy  tax  bill  for  energy  conserva- 
tion credits  cannot  be  too  much.  We  can 
go  from  there  to  a  consideration  of  all 
the  other  needs  of  the  American  people 
and  all  the  other  agendas  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  if  we  are  going  to  go  into  a 
general  tax  bill. 

Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  the  points  he  is  making.  We  are 
paying  $80  billion  this  year  for  what  in 
1973  we  paid  $5  billion.  We  cannot  stand 
that. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  making 
that  point,  and  I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  the 
motion. 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes,  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  vote  in  a  few  minutes  on  this 
motion,  but  first  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  or  two  things  we  are  going  to  be 
voting  on. 

If  we  vote  for  this  motion,  we  are  going 
to  be  voting  for  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
very  popular  and  several  things  that  are 
very  necessary,  but  if  we  vote  for  this 
motion,  we  are  also  voting  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  highway  trust  fund  has  come  from 
the  tax  on  fuel.  Whether  we  talk  about 
the  Dole  amendment  in  the  other  body 
that  exempted  the  tax  that  goes  into 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  gasohol  dur- 
ing the  year  2000  or  whether,  by  the  con- 
ference committee's  action  this  morn- 
ing, we  exempt  gasohol  through  the  year 
1992,  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  funds 
necessary  for  improvements  in  our  high- 
way system. 

We  have  been  trying  to  conserve  energy 
In  the  past.  We  get  more  miles  per  gallon 
from  our  automobiles,  we  have  preferen- 
tial bus  lanes,  we  have  carpooling  and 
vanpoollng  programs.  We  have  cut  the 
use  of  gasoline  by  8  percent  in  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December— 
a  worthwhile  goal.  We  have  also  depleted 
the  funds  going  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

We  want  to  fix  105.000  imsafe  bridges 
that  exist  today.  We  want  to  eliminate 
the  situation  where  a  bridge  collapses 
on  the  average  of  one  every  2  days.  We 
want  to  modernize  the  existing  system. 
If  we  vote  for  this  motion,  if  we  ex- 
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empt  gasohol  through  1992  or  the  year 
2000,  on  top  of  the  savings  we  are  getting 
in  fuel  now,  this  will  ultimately  destroy 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  all  realize 
that,  because  we  will  not  have  any  decent 
highway  programs  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  if  we  exempt  gasohol  right 
through  the  year  1992  or  the  year  2000. 
D  1630 
Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  be  brief  In 
summation,  but  there  are  some  points 
which  absolutely  have  to  be  made,  begin- 
ning with  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Howard  i  ,  the 
last  speaker.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  all  understand  that  the  point  just 
made  is  Irrelevant  to  the  motion  I  am 
making,  because  the  point  the  gentle- 
man addressed  himself  to  has  already 
been  resolved  by  the  conferees.  So  it  is 
not  covered  in  any  way  by  this  motion, 
whether  one  agrees  with  it  or  not.  So 
please  keep  in  m  nd  that  nothing  we  are 
doing  today  will  have  any  direct  effect  or 
indirect  effect  on  the  question  just  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Howard  ) . 

Now,  it  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  that  what 
we  should  be  doing  is  cutting  taxes.  This 
is  a  tax  cut.  It  is  a  tax  cut.  It  is  a  tar- 
geted tax  cut,  though. 

You  can  cut  taxes  generally  and  give 
people  more  money,  and  they  can  use 
that  money  to  go  out  and  buy  more  oil 
and  more  gas,  or  you  can  cut  taxes  this 
way  and  target  the  cuts  to  be  used  for 
conservation. 

This  argument  is  not  original  with  me. 
It  was  made  by  Chairman  Long  of  the 
conference.  I  think  it  is  persuasive.  I 
agree  with  it. 

Second,  this  is  not  too  late,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
said.  It  is  not  too  late.  I  think,  if  any- 
thing, we  are  just  in  time.  If  you  go 
down  and  watch  the  conference,  the 
Senate  is  very  aware  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing on  the  fioor  today.  They  have  al- 
ready begun  to  change  their  stance  be- 
cause of  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  not  too 
late.  If  anything.  It  is  in  the  nick  of  time. 
I  want  the  Members  here  to  know  that 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  I  have  yielded 
to  every  Member  who  wanted  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  this  motion  that  I  am 
making.  I  have  not  prevented  any  Mem- 
ber from  speaking,  at  least  in  opposition. 
The  unanimous-consent  requests  were 
granted  to  those  who  were  supporting 
my  motion. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D'Amours) 
to  instruct  House  conferees  on  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill,  H.R.  3919.  This  resolu- 
tion would  instruct  conferees  to  agree 


with  the  Senate  in  adopting  residential 
energy  credits  and  business  energy  in- 
vestment credits.  Most  of  these  credits 
are  for  energy  conservation  and  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  and  affirm 
that  such  credits  encourage  conservation 
and  promote  the  use  of  renewable  re- 
sources. It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
Nation  to  provide  tax  credits  designed  to 
reduce  America's  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  homeowners 
and  businesses  would  be  eligible  for 
credits  in  a  number  of  areas  from  solar 
to  geothermal.  I  would  like  to  address  my 
remarks  to  a  specific  area,  wood  stoves 
and  wood  furnaces.  Wood  is  abundant, 
immediately  available  and  has  the  po- 
tential to  significantly  expand  its  contri- 
bution to  the  country's  energy  needs.  The 
people  of  Maine  have  long  recognized 
this  fact,  and  I  think  the  country  can 
greatly  profit  from  their  example.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  to  support  a  tax 
credit  for  wood  stoves  and  furnaces: 

It  is  one  tax  credit  which  will  help 
those  being  most  severely  hurt  by  the 
energy  crisis,  both  lower  and  middle  in- 
come families. 

Wood  now  provides  half  as  much  en- 
ergy as  does  nuclear  power  and  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  DOE  study  on  wood  burn- 
ing, the  overall  supply  of  wood  fuel  is 
adequate  to  meet  vast  increases  in  resi- 
dential wood  use.  "The  supplies  of  wood 
fuel  in  this  country  represents  an  annual 
energy  potential  of  roughly  9  quads,"  the 
report  found.  The  coimtrv's  total  energy 
consumption   1978  equaled  76  quads. 

Residential  wood  heating  alone  could 
be  expected  to  save  us  95  million  barrels 
of  oil  annually.  The  long-term  incre- 
mental savings  resulting  specifically  from 
a  15-percent  tax  credit  is  estimated  at 
120  million  barrels.  When  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  estimated  $418  million  rev- 
enue loss  from  1979  to  1985,  this  com- 
putes to  a  revenue  loss  of  $2.53  per  bar- 
rel of  oil  saved. 

DOE  has  calculated  that  a  tax  credit 
for  wood  burning  equipment  could  ac- 
celerate the  move  to  wood  by  a  rate  equal 
to  the  credit  level.  In  other  words,  a  15- 
percent  tax  credit  would  accelerate  the 
use  of  food  heating  by  15  percent. 

The  DOE  Booz  Allen  study  found  any 
potential  environmental  impacts  from 
large  scale  wood  burning  to  be  control- 
lable. 

The  people  of  Maine  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  abundant  energy  supply. 
Two  years  ago  the  Department  of  Energy 
initiated  a  wood  stove  program  which  is 
presently  sponsoring  five  projects  de- 
signed to  develop  a  quantitative  base  of 
knowledge  on  wood  stoves  and  the  avail- 
ability of  wood  fuel.  Two  of  these  five 
projects  are  being  conducted  within  my 
State  of  Maine.  The  University  of  Maine 
at  Orono  is  studying  the  use  of  wood 
stoves  as  supplementary  heaters  in  new 
homes  which  are  designed  to  be  primar- 
ily solar-heated  homes;  and  the  Maine 
Audubon  Society  is  conducting  a  regional 
study  to  Quantify  present  and  projected 
demand  for  firewood. 


According  to  Aubudon's  draft  report 
which  was  submitted  in  March  of  last 
year,  almost  one-half  (46  percent)  of 
the  homeowners  in  Maine  burned  fire- 
wood during  the  winter  of  1977-78.  An 
average  of  3.6  cords  of  wood  was  burned 
by  each  household  which  represents  an 
annual  equivalent  oil  savings  of  685  gal- 
lons per  home.  Two-thirds  of  the  house- 
holds burning  wood  estimated  an  energy 
savings  of  25  percent,  while  the  remain- 
ing woodburners  estimated  savings  of  50 
percent  or  more.  An  average  saving  of 
$283  per  household  was  attributed  to 
firewood  use. 

Given  the  armual  average  income  in 
Maine  of  $5,700,  this  credit  would  pro- 
vide vital  relief  for  middle-  and  low- 
income  persons  who  will  face  the  brunt 
of  this  winter's  crisis.  We  need  to  be 
gearing    our   energy   measures   toward 
those  individuals  who  can  ill  afford  to 
experience  escalating  energy  costs.  In 
this  regard,  a  nonprofit  community  de- 
velopment   corporat  on    called    Coastal 
Enterprises  in  Bath,  Maine  is  concen- 
trating its  efforts  in  the  development 
and  financing  of  wood-energy  businesses 
aimed  at  assisting  those  with  low  in- 
comes.   The    major    objective    of    this 
organization  is  to  increase  the  fiow  of 
fuelwood  to  the  consumer.  Along  these 
lines.  Coastal  Enterprises  just  received 
a  grant  to  construct  a  low-cost  fuelwood 
processing  mill  which  they  hope  to  in- 
tegrate into  a  demonstration  scale  con- 
centration yard.  Encouragement  of  ef- 
forts of  this  nature  is  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  insure  a  sound  fuelwood  market. 
Wood  is  New  England's  most  abundant 
energy  resource  with  over  80  percent  of 
the  region  forested.  Given  the  growing 
interest  displayed  by  various  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  I  believe  that  home 
wood-burning  is  becoming  a  way  of  life 
for  a  growing  number  of  New  England- 
ers.  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  15-percent  tax  credit, 
I  would  support  a  higher  credit.  As  it 
stands  the  present  tax  credit  would  help 
offset  the  initial  investment  necessary  to 
convert  to  wood  heat,  and  it  would  in- 
crease our  reliance  on  local,  renewable 
energy  resources. 

Without  strong  tax  incentives  for  con- 
servation and  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  resources,  windfall  profit  tax 
revenues  will  not  ease  the  burden  of  oil 
decontrol  on  this  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  motion. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3919,  a  motion 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees  on  the 
windfall  profits  tax  to  accept  the  energy 
credits  adopted  by  the  Senate.  These 
credits  would  encourage  the  development 
of  a  wide  range  of  conservation  and  al- 
ternative energy  technologies  at  a  cost 
of  about  $26  billion,  approximately  11 
percent  of  the  revenue  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  is  expected  to  generate. 

Unfortunately,  on  February  7  the 
House  conferees  voted  to  oppose  these 
energy  credits,  despite  the  fact  that  vir- 
tually every  recent  study  of  our  Nation's 
energy  situation  has  concluded  that  we 
would  save  30  to  40  percent  of  our  energy 
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use  through  the  use  of  conservation  tech- 
nologies; that  solar  and  other  renewable 
energy  sources  could  provide  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  energy  we  require;  and 
that  tax  credits  are  an  effective  means  of 
encouraging  people  and  business  to  adopt 
these  new  energy  technologies  which 
could  substantially  reduce  our  crippling 
dependence  on  expensive  foreign  oil. 

Subsequently,  the  House  conferees 
voted  to  eliminate  the  tax  credits  for 
wood  stoves,  for  passive  solar  heating, 
for  industrial  heat  pimips,  and  for  new 
energy  efficient  boilers  and  furnaces. 
They  also  eliminated  a  provision  extend- 
ing the  energy  credits  to  landlords,  and 
reduced  the  credits  designed  to  encour- 
age conservation  and  industrial  use  of 
renewable  energy  sources.  As  this  legisla- 
tion is  currently  written,  only  2  pero3nt 
of  the  vast  resources  that  this  mild  tax 
on  the  profits  of  decontrol  will  yield  will 
be  spent  to  increase  our  energy  inde- 
pendence. This  is  a  pathetically  small  in- 
vestment in  the  effort  to  solve  our  Na- 
tion's most  important  problem. 

The  credits  which  the  conferees  have 
opposed  are  particularly  important  to  the 
people  of  New  England,  a  region  which  Ls 
severely  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of 
oil.  New  England  has  no  significant  in- 
digenous coal  or  petroleum  resources  and 
it  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  oil.  gas,  and 
coal  distribution  systems.  New  England- 
ers  are  acutely  aware  of  our  dependence 
and  over  the  last  few  years  we  have  seri- 
ously addressed  ourselves  to  this  problem. 
Last  summer,  for  instance,  the  New  Eng- 
land Energy  Congress,  a  120 -member 
grassroots  organization  sponsored  by  the 
New  England  Congressional  Caucus,  re- 
leased an  unprecedented  500-page  report, 
"New  England  Blueprint  for  Energy  Ac- 
tion." This  report  concluded,  in  part,  that 
New  England  could  meet  25  percent  of  its 
energy  needs  by  the  year  2000  with  wood, 
hydroelectric,  solar,  and  other  renewable 
sources. 

The  day  this  report  was  released,  the 
New  England  Congressional  Caucus  an- 
nounced the  introduction  of  a  25 -bill 
legislative  package  which  was  designed  to 
implement  most  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Energy  Congress.  Included  in  this 
package  were  bills  providing  tax  credits 
for  wood  stoves,  energy  conserving  fur- 
naces, passive  solar  design  features,  and 
industrial  energy  conservation  invest- 
ments—precisely the  kind  of  credits  that 
the  House  conferees  have  opposed. 

There  is  really  no  doubt  that  wood  has 
tremendous  potential  for  the  United 
States.  Recent  studies  document  that 
this  Nation's  wood  resources  are  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  vast  increase  in  wood 
burning  and  that  the  environmental 
problems  associated  with  wood  burning 
are  controllable.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, wood  stoves  are  an  available 
down-to-earth,and  relatively  inexpensive 
means  of  reducing  our  use  of  petroleum. 
This  is  a  technology  that  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people— those  who  are  the 
most  severely  hurt  by  the  recent  drastic 
increases  in  energy  costs— can  take  ad- 
vantage of. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
these  tax  credits  to  the  people  of  New 
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England,  over  70  percent  of  whom  heat 
their  homes  with  oil.  The  wood  stove,  for 
instance,  would  significantly  increase  the 
use  of  wood  stoves  in  our  region.  Wood 
is  one  natural  resource  which  New  Eng- 
land does  possess  in  abundance.  The  en- 
ergy congress  concluded  that  wood  can 
realistically  be  expected  to  replace  over 
50,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  in  New  Eng- 
land by  1985  if  the  proper  incentives  are 
provided  by  the  Government.  Primary 
among  these  proposed  incentives  is  the 
establishment  of  a  tax  credit  for  wood 
stoves.  A  DOE  study  indicates  that  wood 
stove  installations  would  be  accelerated 
at  a  rate  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  a  tax  credit.  In  other  words,  a 
15-percent  credit  would  accelerate  in- 
stallation by  15  percent. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  motion.  It  will 
not  bind  the  conferees  to  accept  every 
one  of  the  Senate's  provisions,  but  it  will 
clearly  express  the  will  of  the  House  that 
this  legislation  should  contain  strong 
provisions  to  encourage  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  conservation,  renewable, 
and  alternative  energy  sources.  The 
President's  decision  to  decontrol  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  will  cost 
American  consumers  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  higher  energy  costs.  The 
windfall  profits  tax  will  recover  a  modest 
portion  of  these  billions  of  dollars  which 
will  accrue  to  the  oil  companies  as  un- 
earned profits  as  a  result  of  decontrol. 
It  is  not  only  proper,  but  essential  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  revenue  be 
used  to  enable  the  American  people  to 
invest  in  the  new  energy  technologies 
which  will  reduce  our  dependence  on 
petroleum  and  increase  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.* 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
mind the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
is  the  only  change  we  are  apt  to  have  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  favor  or  op- 
pose what  we  have  been  talking  about 
for  so  long  and  doing  nothing  about  for 
so  long,  the  question  of  conservation  and 
promoting  alternative  energy  develop- 
ment. I  urge,  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
structing the  conferees  in  the  House  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senators  who  sup- 
port our  position,  a  very  strong  vote  in 
support  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D' Amours)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  130,  nays  272 
not  voting  3 1 ,  as  follows : 


Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashley 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bennett 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Broolcs 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton.  PhUUp 

Butler 

Cheney 

Coelho 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Erienbom 

Evans,  Del. 

Fary 

Foley 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Anierson, 

Calif. 
Annunzto 
App  legate 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Baiiman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Bla-rel 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Bo' and 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Breaux 
Brlnklev 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Burton,  John 
Byron 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
dinger 
Coleman 


[Roll  No.  59] 

YEAS— d  30 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Oradlson 
Gramm 
Guyer 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hance 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
liinson 
Holland 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Ireland 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kelly 
Kindness 
Latta 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lloyd 
Lott 
Lungren 
McCormack 
McDonald 
Martin 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 

NAYS— 272 


Collins.  111. 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

FUppo 

Plorlo 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Olnn 


Pickle 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scbulze 

Shannon 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stack 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Synar 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young,  Pla. 

Zablockl 
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GUckman 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

HUUs 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Ktldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leach.  Iowa 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltu 


Lewis 

OBrlen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Livingston 

Oakar 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Loeffler 

Oberstar 

Snowe 

Long,  La. 

Obey 

Solarz 

Long,  M*^' 

Ottlnger 

Solomon 

Lowry 

Panetta 

Spe.lman 

Lujan 

Pashayan 

St  Germain 

Luken 

Patterson 

Staggers 

Lundlne 

Pease 

Stangeland 

McCioskey 

Petri 

Stokes 

McDade 

Peyser 

Studds 

McHugh 

Porter 

Swift 

Madlgan 

Pursell 

Tauke 

Maiulre 

Quayle 

Taylor 

Markey 

QulUen 

Thomas 

Marks 

Ratchford 

Thompson 

Marlenee 

Reuss 

Traxler 

Marriott 

Rhodes 

Trlble 

Matbls 

Richmond 

Walgren 

Matsul 

Rlnaldo 

Waker 

Mattox 

Rltter 

Wampler 

Havroules 

Robinson 

Waxman 

HazzoU 

Rodino 

Weaver 

Hlca 

Roe 

Weiss 

UlkulskI 

Rose 

Whltehurst 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Whlttaker 

Mineta 

Roth 

Williams,  Mont 

Mlnlsh 

Boybal 

Williams,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Royer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Budd 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Moakley 

Santlnl 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Holfett 

Satterfleld 

Winn 

Mottl 

Sawyer 

Wlrth 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Wolff 

Myers,  Ind. 

Schroeder 

Wolpe 

Neal 

Sebellus 

Wydler 

Nedzl 

Selberllng 

Wylle 

Nelson 

Sensenbrennei 

Yates 

Nichols 

Sharp 

Yatron 

Nolan 

She'.by 

Young,  Mo. 

NowBk 

Skelton 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTINO— 31 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

An-lrews. 

Gephardt 

Murphy,  m. 

N.  Dak. 

Hammer- 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ashbrook 

schmldt 

Patten 

Campbell 

Jenrette 

Price 

Carney 

Kazen 

Roberts 

Conab'e 

Kemp 

Runnels 

Crane,  Phllp 

McClory 

Stewart 

Dannemeyer 

McEwen 

Treen 

Davis,  Mich. 

McKay 

Watklns 

Davis.  S.C. 

McKlnney 

Young,  Alaska 

ni64o 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Watklns  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gephardt  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Messrs.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas, 
MATSUI.  GUARINI,  BREAUX,  NEDZI, 
and  RUDD  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  de  la  GARZA.  VOLKMER. 
DIXON,  and  PHILLIP  BURTON  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  instruct. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1650 

PARLTAMUNTAKT    INQTrlST 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  screens  in  the  offices  when  this  vote 
was  called  it  indicated  that  the  vote  was 
on  the  issue  of  the  motion  to  instruct  and 
not  until  some  of  us  came  to  the  floor  did 
we  discover  that  the  vote  was  actutJly  on 
a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Now,  before  we  vote  again  could  we  get 
a  clear  statement  of  what  is  at  issue  in 
whatever  the  next  vote  is,  because  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  on  the  last  vote,  given 
what  appeared  on  the  screens  in  Mem- 
bers' offices. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
put  the  question  properly  then  and  will 
now. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  in- 
struct the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  question, 
this  question  we  will  vote  on  now  is  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion that  will  occur  now  is  on  the  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

REQTTEST   THAT    MEMBERS    NOT    INSTRTJCT 
CONFEREES 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not believe  the  last  vote.  It  is  absolutely 
astounding. 

What  my  colleagues  voted  for  was  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  throw  away  $26 
billion  on  some  tax  credits  of  doubtful 
value.  The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire wanted  wood-burning  stoves,  and 
he  got  wood-burning  stoves  and  a  bimch 
of  biomass  along  with  it. 

Now,  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  have  some  faith  and  trust  in  the 
conferees.  We  are  working  hard.  We 
have  done  all  that  anybody  wanted  on 
the  gasohol  problem  this  morning,  and 
we  took  care  of  that  problem,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  understand  that. 

But,  please,  do  not  instruct  us.  We  are 
about  to  complete  this  conference.  We 
are  about  to  get  things  wound  up  and  get 
it  out  here  where  we  can  either  accept  it 
or  reject  it.  But  if  my  colleagues  instruct 
us  now  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  back 
to  square  one,  and  we  will  be  drawing 
away  money  and  everything  under  the 
Sun. 

PARLIAMENTART  INQUIRT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker,  pertains 
to  precisely  what  we  are  voting  on  and 
what  we  are  instructing  the  conferees 
to  do.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Senate  tax  credit. 
It  does  not  pertain  to  gasohol,  it  does 
not  pertain  to  industrial  development 
bonds;  is  that  correct? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  and  the  mo- 
tion has  already  been  read.  The  Chair 
cannot  characterize  the  instructions  in 
the  motion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Is  it  on  tax 
credits  only  or  what? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampsliire  (Mr.  D'Amours). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  temore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED   VOTE 


de- 


Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  195,  noes  207, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 

[KoU  No.  601 
AYIS— 195 


Abdnor 

Flthlan 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Addabbo 

FUppo 

Neal 

Albosta 

Florlo 

Nedzl 

Ambro 

Porsythe 

Nelaon 

Anderson, 

Fowler 

Nolan 

Calif. 

Gaydos 

Nowak 

A^ln 

Oilman 

Oakar 

Atkinson 

Ginn 

Oberstar 

AuColn 

GUckman 

Obey 

Bailey 

Goodllng 

Ottlnger 

Baldus 

Gore 

Pashayan 

Barnard 

Grassley 

Patterson 

Barnes 

Gray 

Pease 

Bauman 

Green 

Petri 

Beard,  R.I. 

Guarlnl 

Peyser 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Hall,  Ohio 

Porter 

Bedell 

Hamilton 

Pursell 

Bellenson 

Hanley 

Quayle 

Benjamin 

Harkln 

QuiUen 

Bereuter 

Heckler 

Ratchford 

BevUl 

HlUls 

Reuas 

Bingham 

Hollenbeck 

Richmond 

Blanchard 

Holtzman 

Rlnaldo 

Boggs 

Horton 

Rltter 

Boland 

Huckaby 

Rodino 

Boner 

Hughes 

Roe 

Bonlor 

Ichord 

Rose 

Bonker 

Jeffords 

Rosenthal 

Bouquard 

Jenkins 

Both 

Brlnkley 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Royer 

Broomfleld 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Santlnl 

Buchanan 

Kastenmeler 

Satterfleld 

Burton,  John 

Klldee 

Sawyer 

Byron 

Kogovsek 

Schroeder 

Carr 

Kostmayer 

SebeUus 

Cavanaugh 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Chisholm 

LaFalce 

Shelby 

Clausen 

Lagomarslno 

Shumway 

Cleveland 

Lederer 

Skelton 

Coleman 

Lee 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Conte 

Lent 

Snowe 

Coughlln 

Levitas 

Solomon 

Courier 

Lewis 

St  Germain 

Crane,  Daniel 

Livingston 

Stangeland 

D'Amours 

Loeffler 

Studds 

Daschle 

Long,  La. 

Tauke 

Deckard 

Lowry 

Thompson 

Derrick 

LuJan 

Traxler 

Derwlnskl 

Luken 

Vento 

Devine 

Lundlne 

Walgren 

DlneeU 

McHugh 

Wampler 

Dodd 

Magulre 

Waxman 

DonneUy 

Markey 

Weaver 

Dougherty 

Marks 

Whlttaker 

Downey 

Marlenee 

WiUlams,  Mont 

Drlnan 

Marriott 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Early 

Mathls 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Edgar 

Mavroules 

Winn 

Emery 

Mlkulskl 

Wlrth 

Erdahl 

MlneU 

Wolff 

Ertel 

Mlnlsh 

wolpe 

Evans,  Oa. 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Yatron 

Fazio 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Young,  Mo. 

Fenwlck 

Moakley 

ZeferetU 

Ferraro 

Moffett 

Fish 

Mottl 
NOBS— 207 

Akaka 

Archer 

Blaggl 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Boiling 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Badham 

Bowen 

Annunzto 

Bafalls 

Brademas 

Anthony 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Applegate 

Bethune 

Brodhead 

QQQQ 
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Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Carter 

Cbappell 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Collins,  lU. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlel'ion 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Doman 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

FYost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Glne;rlch 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grarllson 

Gramm 

Grlsham 

Oudger 

Guyer 

Haf^edom 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hance 

Hansen 


Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hinson 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Keay 

Kindness 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDaie 

McDonald 

Madlgan 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

MSLZZOU 

Mica 
Michel 
Mi'ler.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Panetta 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 


Rahali 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Symtns 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanaer  Jagt 

Vanlk 

VolVmer 

Walker 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Younc:.  Pla. 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 31 


Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Campbell 
Carney 
Conable 
Crane,  "hl'io 
Dannemeyer 
Davis,  Mich. 
Davis.  S.C. 


Dickinson 
Ford.  Mich. 
Gen>'a'-it 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Jenrette 
Kazen 
Kemp 
McClory 
McGwen 
McKay 


McKinney 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murnhy.  111. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Patten 

Roberts 

Runnels 

Stewart 

Treen 

Watklns 

Young.  Alaska 


n    1720 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  th<s  vote : 

Mr,  McKay  for,  with  Mr.  Gephardt  against. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Conable  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nUnols  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr  Roberts  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Watklns  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan. 


Mr.  McEwen  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  McKinney  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Messrs.  HOLLAND.  McCLOSKEY, 
ROBINSON,  TAYLOR,  and  WEISS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  571,  DIRECT- 
ING ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OP 
UNITED  STATES  TO  FURNISH  CER- 
TAIN INFORMATION  TO  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  RODENO,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  an  adverse  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  96-778)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  571)  directing  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  furnish 
certain  information  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ESTABLISHING    CHANNEL    ISLANDS 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
3757)  to  amend  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978,  to  establish  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert: 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Act  of  1978,  approved  November  10,  1978 
(92  Stat.  3467).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  318,  re:  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  change  the  period 
following  "May  1978"  to  a  comma  and  Insert 
"plus  those  areas  depleted  on  the  map  en- 
titled 'Point  Reyes  and  GGNRA  Amendments, 
dated  October  25,  1979'.". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  changing  the  word 
"The"  at  the  beginning  of  section  5(a)  to 
"Except  for  property  which  the  Secretary 
specifically  determines  is  needed  for  Inter- 
pretive or  resources  management  purposes  of 
the  seashore,  the": 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  after  "May  1,  1978". 
inserting  "or.  in  the  case  of  areas  added  by 
action  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  May  1, 
1979".  and  at  the  end  of  the  subsection,  fol- 
lowing the  word  "property".  Inserting  "that 
were  In  existence  or  under  construction  as  of 
May  1,  1978"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (d),  changing  the  phrase 
"subsection  (c)"  to  read  "subsections  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)"  and  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
and  manage  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  any 
lands  and  Improvements  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  seashore  which  are  donated  by  the 
State  of  California  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions. He  is  directed  to  accept  any  such  lands 
offered  for  donation  which  comprise  the  To- 
males  Bay  State  Park,  or  He  between  said 
park  and  Pish  Hatchery  Creek.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  seashore  shall  be  changed  to  In- 
clude any  such  donated  lands. 


"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  fee  or  admission  charge  may  be 
levied  for  admission  of  the  general  public  to 
the  seashore."; 

(5)  adding  a  new  subsection  (f )  as  follows: 
"(f)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof:  'In  addition  to  the 
sums  heretofore  authorized  by  this  section, 
there  Is  further  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
or  interests  therein.'.". 

(b)  Section  551.  re:  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (9) ,  add  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  The  North  Country  National  Scenic 
Trail,  a  trail  of  approximately  thirty-two 
hundred  miles,  extending  from  eastern  New 
York  State  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Sakakawea 
in  North  Dakota,  following  the  approximate 
route  depicted  on  the  map  identified  as  'Pro- 
posed North  Country  Trail-Vlolnlty  Map'  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  'North  Coun- 
try Trail  Report',  dated  June  1975.  The  map 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Director,  National 
Park  Service.  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  trail  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (15).  subsection  (e),  de- 
lete the  ","  after  Continental  Divide  National 
Scenic  Trail,  and  Insert  "and  the  North 
Country  National  Scenic  Trail,". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (15),  subsection  (f), 
after  the  phrase  "Continental  Divide  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trail",  insert  "or  the  North 
Country  National  Scenic  Trail". 

(4)  in  paragraph  (23),  revise  subsection 
( c )  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  trails  designated  by  paragraphs 
5(a)  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8):  Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  prior  to  October  1.  1978:  And 
provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  no  funds  may  be  expended 
by  Federal  agencies  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  or  Interests  In  lands  outside  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  existing  Federal  areas 
for  the  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic 
Trail,  the  North  Country  National  Scenic 
Trail,  the  Oregon  National  Historic  Trail,  the 
Mormon  Pioneer  National  Historic  Trail,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail,  and 
the  Idltarod  National  Historic  Trail.". 

(c)  Section  320.  re:  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historic  Park,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  colon  following  the  word 
"acres"  to  a  period,  and  by  deleting  the  pro- 
viso In  its  entirety. 

Sec.  102.  The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968  (82  Stat.  906),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1271).  Is  further  amended — 

(a)  In  section  5(a)  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing nev/  clause  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(76)  Birch.  West  Virginia:  The  main  stem 
from  the  Cora  Brown  Bridge  In  Nicholas 
County  to  the  confluence  of  the  river  with 
the  Elk  River  In  Braxton  County.". 

(b)  In  section  5(b)  by  deleting  "(76)"  and 
Inserting  "(76)". 

Sec.  103.  The  Act  of  October  27.  1972,  (86 
Stat.  1299).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  459),  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  2(a).  change  the  period 
following  "October  1978"  to  a  comma  and 
Insert  "plus  those  areas  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  Point  Reyes  and  GGNRA  Amend- 
ments and  dated  October  25.  1979.". 

(b)  In  section  6,  after  "$61,610,000"  Insert 
"plus  $15,500,000",  after  "herein".  Insert 
"said  total  development  celling  to  be  reduced 
by  $10,000,000". 

Sec.  104.  The  Act  of  August  18.  1970  (84 
Stat.  825).  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  8  near  the  end  thereof, 
delete   the  sentence   "Each   report  and  an- 
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nual  listing  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment.", and  Insert  In  lieu  the  following: 
"Each  report  and  annual  listing  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document :  Provided,  That 
should  adequate  supplies  of  previously 
printed  identical  reports  remain  available, 
newly  submitted  identical  reports  shall  be 
omitted  from  printing  upon  the  receipt 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  Indicat- 
ing such  to  be  the  case.":  and 

(b)  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  8."  and  add  a 
new  subsection   (b)    as  follows: 

"(b)  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
anJ  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  'Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  comprehensive,  'Na- 
tional Park  System  Plan',  which  document 
shall  constitute  a  professional  guide  for  the 
identification  of  natural  and  historic  themes 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  which  candi- 
date areas  can  be  identified  and  selected  to 
constitute  units  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Such  plan  shall  be  revised  and  updated  an- 
nually.". 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
following  units  of  the  National  Park  System : 

( 1 )  Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  Historic 
Site,  North  Carolina:  to  add  approximately 
seventeen  acres. 

(2)  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park,  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee: to  add  approximately  one  acre. 

(3)  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  Virginia:  to  add  approximately 
twenty  acres. 

(b)  Sections  302.  303.  and  304  of  the 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978 
(92  Stat.  3467)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
boundary  revisions  authorized  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  except  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  date  of  enactment 
referred  to  In  section  302  of  such  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  acquiring  the 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  added  to  the 
units  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed 
$304,000  for  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park  and  not  to  exceed 
$234,000  for  Fredericksburg  and  ^otsylvaiUa 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  National  Mili- 
tary Park. 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
continued  protection  of  the  historic  Palmer's 
Chapel  In  the  Cataloochee  Valley  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  The 
importance  of  the  chapel  In  memorializing 
the  early  settlement  of  the  valley  and  In 
providing  an  opportunity  for  interpreting 
the  cultural  traditions  of  the  former  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  Is  hereby  recognized,  and 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  history  of  the  chapel 
to  be  communicated  to  park  visitors  and  for 
the  chapel  to  continue  to  be  used  for  memo- 
rial purpose  by  former  residents  and  their 
descendants. 

Sec.  107.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Act  of 
October  21,  1976  (90  Stat.  2732),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the" 
the  following:  "Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the". 

Sec.  108.  The  Act  of  June  30.  1944  (68 
Stat.  645),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  450bb), 
la  further  amended  ( 1 )  by  changing  "Bound- 


ary Map,  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical 
Park",  numbered  385-40,000D  and  dated 
April  1974  to  "Boundary  siap,  Harpers  Perry 
National  Historical  Park"',  numbered 
385-80,021A  and  dated  AprU  1979  and 
changing  "two  thousand  acres"  to  "two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  peventy-flve 
acres"  in  the  first  section:  and  (2)  by  chang- 
ing  "$1,300,000"  to  "$1,600,000"  In  section  4. 

Sec.  109.  Subsection  6(b)  of  the  Act  of 
October  13,  1964  (78  Stat.  1087),  an  Act 
"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In 
the  designation  and  administration  of  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes", 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  469h),  Is  further 
amended  by  changing  "$425,000"  to 
"$2,500,000". 

Sec.  110.  Section  320  of  the  Act  of  October 
21.  1976  (90  Stat.  2732),  Is  amended  In  sub- 
section (J)  by  changing  "$13,000,000"  to 
•'$23,700,000'". 

Sec.  111.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  101  of 
the  Act  entitled  "'An  Act  to  provide  for 
Increases  in  appropriation  ceilings  and 
boundary  changes  In  certain  units  of  the 
National  Park  System,  and  for  other  piu-- 
IX)S€S".  approved  October  21.  1976  (90  Stat. 
2732,  2733 ) .  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  to  a  semicolon  and  inserting  the 
following  thereafter:  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Interlta-  is  authorized  to  revise  the  boundary 
of  the  seashore  to  add  approximately  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  acres  and  to 
delete  approximately  two  thousand  acres, 
and  sections  302  and  303  of  the  Act  of 
April  11.  1972  (86  Stat.  120,  121).  shall  apply 
to  the  boundary  revision  authorized  herein.". 

Sec.  112.  (a)  In  order  to  commemorate 
the  first  European  settlement  In  Louisiana. 
Fort  Saint  Jean  Baptlste  de  Natchitoches 
(hereinafter  called  the  "fort"),  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  render  the  State  of 
Louisiana  such  assistance.  In  the  form  of 
technical  advice,  grants  of  funds  for  land 
acquisition  and  development,  and  other  help 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  fort:  Provided, 
That  no  funds  shall  be  expended  for  recon- 
struction unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  reconstruction  can  be  based  on 
historical  documentation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  affected  local  governmental 
authorities  which  agreement  shall  Include 
but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  assurances  that  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana shall  operate  and  maintain  the  fort 
as  a  public  area; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  State  of  Louisiana 
shall  Incur  all  operation  and  maintenance 
costs; 

(3)  assurances  by  the  State  of  Louisiana 
that  they  will  manage  the  fort  consistent 
with  Its  historic  character;  and 

(4)  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
reimbursement  from  or  offset  against  the 
State  of  Louisiana  of  all  Federal  funds  pre- 
viously granted  under  this  section.  Including 
subsequent  violation  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,813,000  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section :  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  expend  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centimi  of  the  total  cost  Incurred  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  fort. 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  Navy 
Memorial  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  erect 
a  memorial  on  public  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  honor  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  Navy  who  have  served  their  country 
in  war  and  peace. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  a 
suitable  site  on  public  grounds  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  or  on 


such  grounds  principaUy  serving  as  a  site 
for  national  monuments  along  the  Potomac 
River  In  Northern  Virginia,  upon  which  may 
be  erected  the  memorial  authorized  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  memo- 
rial shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  National  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

(3)  Other  than  as  to  the  land  authorized 
for  the  erection  of  the  memorial  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  put  to  any  expense  in  the  erection 
of  this  memorial. 

(c)  The  authority  conferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  lapse  unless  ( 1 )  the  erec- 
tion of  such  memorial  Is  commenced  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  prior  to  its  commence- 
ment funds  are  certified  available  in  an 
amount  sufficient,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  to  insure  completion  of  the  memo- 
rial. 

(d)  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the  me- 
morial erected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  the  responsibUlty  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  114.  Section  206  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  916),  is  amended  by 
deleting  all  of  subsection  6(c)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an  amount 
equal  to  the  assessment  for  United  States 
membership  In  the  Centre  for  fiscal  years 
1979,  1980.  1981,  and  1982:  Provided,  That  no 
appropriation  is  authorized  and  no  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  Centre  In  excess  of  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  annual  assessment 
of  such  organization.  Authorization  for  pay- 
ment of  such  assessments  shall  begin  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  but  shall  Include  earlier 
costs.". 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  revise  the  boundary  of  the 
Saratoga  National  Historic  Park  to  add  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
acres. 

( b )  For  the  purposes  of  acquiring  land  and 
Interest  In  land  added  to  the  unit  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  but  not  to  exceed  $74,000  for 
Saratoga  National  Historic  Park. 

Sec.  116.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  designate  the  David  Berger  Memorial 
located  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center  in 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  as  a  national  me- 
morial. The  significance  of  the  memorial  In 
preserving  the  memory  of  the  eleven  TsraeU 
athletes  who  were  assassinated  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  in  Munich,  Germany,  In  1972  Is. 
by  this  designation,  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  117.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds  not  to  exceed 
two  and  one-half  acres  of  land  and  sub- 
merged lands,  waters,  or  Interest  therein,  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  known  gener- 
ally at  the  Fleet  Landing  Site,  for  purposes 
of  a  mainland  tour  boat  facility  for  access  to 
Fort  Stimter  National  Monument.  Property 
so  acquired  shall  be  administered  as  a  part 
of  Port  Sumter  National  Monument.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  118.  Subsection  507(q)  of  the  Act  of 
November  10,  1978  (92  Stat.  3506)  is  amend- 
ed In  clause  (2)  (E)  by  changing  "5"  to  "9". 

Sec.  119.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  the 
unique  scenic,  scientific,  educational,  and 
recreational  values  of  certain  lands  In  and 
around  Yaquina  Head,  In  Lincoln  County, 
Oregon,  there  is  hereby  established,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Yaquina  Head 
Outstanding  Natural  Area   (hereinafter  re- 
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ferred  to  as  the  "area").  The  boundaries  of 
the  area  are  those  shown  on  the  map  en- 
titled "YaqulDa  Head  Area",  dated  July 
1979,  which  shr.il  be  on  flle  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Land  Management.  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
State  Office  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  administer  the  Yaqulna  Head  Out- 
standing Natural  Area  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
public  lands  as  defined  in  section  103(e) 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1702). 
In  such  a  manner  as  will  best  provide  for — 

(A)  the  conservation  and  development  of 
the  scenic,  natural,  and  historic  values  of 
the  area: 

(B)  the  continued  use  of  the  area  for 
purposes  of  education,  scientific  study,  and 
public  recreation  which  do  not  substan- 
tially impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  area 
is  established;  and 

(C)  protection  of  the  wildlife  habitat  of 
the  area. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  man- 
agement plan  for  the  area  which  accom- 
plishes the  purposes  and  is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  plan 
shall  be  developed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  202  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1712). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  issue  permits  or  to  contract  for  the  quar- 
rying of  materials  from  the  area  in  accord- 
ance with  the  managment  plan  for  the  area 
on  condition  that  the  lands  be  reclaimed 
and  restored  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  authorization  to  quarry  shall 
require  payment  of  fair  market  value  for 
the  materials  to  be  quarried,  as  established 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  also  include  any 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  protect  the  values 
of  such  quarry  lands  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  reservation  of  lands  for  light- 
house purposes  made  by  Executive  order  of 
June  8,  1866.  of  certain  lands  totaling  ap- 
proximately 18.1  acres,  as  depicted  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  subsection  119(a).  Is 
hereby  revoked.  The  lands  referred  to  In 
subsection  n9(a)  are  hereby  restored  to  the 
status  of  public  lands  as  defined  in  section 
103(e)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
1702 ) ,  and  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  management  plan  for  the 
area  developed  pursuant  to  subsection  119 
(b),  except  that  such  lands  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  settlement,  sale,  location,  or  en- 
try, under  the  public  land  laws.  Including 
the  mining  laws  (30  U.S.C,  ch.  2).  leasing 
under  the  mineral  leasing  laws  (30  U.S.C. 
181  et  seq.),  and  disposals  under  the  Mate- 
rials Act  of  July  31.  1947,  as  amended  (30 
use.  601.  602). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible but  in  no  event  later  than  twenty-four 
months  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  acquire  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, donation,  or  condemnation  all  or 
any  part  of  the  lands  and  waters  and  inter- 
ests In  lands  and  waters  within  the  area  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  119(a)  which  are  not 
in  Federal  ownership  except  that  State  land 
shall  not  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation. Any  lands  or  interests  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  become  public  lands  as  defined  in  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976,  as  amended.  Upon  acquisition  by  the 
United  States,  such  lands  are  automatically 
withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion   119(c)    except   that   lands   affected   by 


quarrying  operations  in  the  area  shall  be 
subject  to  disposals  under  tho  Materials  Act 
of  July  31.  1947,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  601. 
602).  Any  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  management  plan  for  the  area 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  119(b). 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  study  relating  to  the  use  of  lands  in  the 
area  for  purposes  of  wind  energy  research. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  after  such  study 
that  the  conduct  of  wind  energy  research 
activity  will  not  substantially  impair  the 
values  of  the  lands  In  the  area  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  further  au- 
thorized to  Issue  permits  for  the  use  of  such 
lands  as  a  site  for  installation  and  field  test- 
ing of  an  experimental  wind  turbine  generat- 
ing system.  Any  permit  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  values  of  such  lands  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  ad- 
minister, in  addition  to  any  requirements 
Imposed  pursuant  to  paragraph  119(b)  (3) ,  a 
program  for  the  reclamation  and  restoration 
of  all  lands  affected  by  quarrying  operations 
in  the  area  acquired  pursuant  to  subsection 
119(d).  All  revenues  received  by  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  quarrying  opera- 
tions authorized  by  paragraph  119(b)  (3) 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  fund  account 
which  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  revenues  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  needed  for  reclamation  and  restora- 
tion of  any  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 119(d).  After  completion  of  such 
reclamation  and  restoration  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  any  unexpended  rev- 
enues In  such  fund  shall  be  returned  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  addition  to  that  authorized 
by  subsection  119(f) i  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  survey  of  sites 
which  he  deems  exhibit  qualities  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  commemoration  of  each 
former  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
survey  may  Include  sites  associated  with  the 
deeds,  leadership,  or  lifework  of  a  former 
President,  and  it  may  Identify  sites  or  struc- 
tures historically  unrelated  to  a  former 
President  but  which  may  be  suitable  as  a 
memorial  to  honor  such  President. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  reports  on  individual  sites  and 
structures  identified  In  the  survey  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations as  to  whether  such  site  or 
structure  Is  suitable  for  establishment  as  a 
national  historic  site  or  national  memorial  to 
commemorate  a  former  President.  Each  such 
report  shall  include  pertinent  information 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein,  the  development 
of  facilities,  and  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  site  or  structure  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  thereof.  If  during  the  six-month 
period  following  the  transmittal  of  a  report 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  neither  Com- 
mittee has  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers disapproved  a  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  that  a  site  or  structure  is  suitable 
for  establishment  as  a  national  historic  site. 
the  Secretary  may  thereafter  by  appropriate 
order  establish  the  same  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  including  the  lands  and  interests 
therein  identified  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing his  recommendation.  The  Secretary  may 
acquire  the  lands  and  Interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 


priated funds,  transfer  from  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency,  or  exchange,  and  he  shall  admin- 
ister the  site  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of  August  21, 
1935  (49  Stat.  666) ,  as  amended. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  diminishing  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935 
(49  Stat.  666) ,  as  amended,  or  as  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  establish  any  national 
memorial,  creation  of  which  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  121.  Authorizations  of  moneys  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  October  1,  1980.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts,  to  incur  obligations,  or 
to  make  payments  under  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  only  to  the  extent,  and  in  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  In  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  protect  the  nation- 
ally significant  natiu-al,  scenic,  wildlife, 
marine,  ecological,  archaeological,  cultural, 
and  scientific  values  of  the  Channel  Islands 
in  the  State  of  California,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  the  brown  pelican  nesting  area; 

(2)  the  undisturbed  tide  pools  providing 
species  diversity  unique  to  the  eastern  Pa- 
cific coast; 

(3)  the  pinnipeds  which  breed  and  pup  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  Channel  Islands,  in- 
cluding the  only  breeding  colony  for  north- 
ern fur  seals  south  of  Alaska: 

(4)  the  Eollan  landforms  and  caliche; 

(5)  the  presumed  burial  place  of  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo;  and 

(6)  the  archaeological  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial populations  of  Native  Americans; 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park,  the  boundaries  of  which 
shall  include  San  Miguel  and  Prince  Islands, 
Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz.  Anacapa,  and  Santa 
Barbara  Islands.  Including  the  rocks,  islets, 
submerged  lands,  and  waters  within  one 
nautical  mile  of  each  Island,  as  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled,  "Proposed  Channel  Islands 
National  Park"  numbered  159-20.008  and 
dated  April  1979,  which  shall  be  on  flle  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  park  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Monument  is  hereby  abolished 
as  such,  and  the  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  the  monu- 
ment are  hereby  incorporated  within  and 
made  a  part  of  the  new  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Park. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  as  established  in  section  201,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
(including  but  not  limited  to  scenic  ease- 
ments) by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise.  Un- 
less the  property  is  wholly  or  partially  do- 
nated, the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  its  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  that  date  of  any  right  retained  by 
the  owner.  Any  lands,  waters,  or  interests 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  California  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  not  be 
acaulred.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  property  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  park  shall  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing custody  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  park :  Provided.  Thit  th» 
Secretary  shall  permit  the  use  of  federally 
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owned  park  lands  and  waters  which  (1)  have 
been  transferred  from  another  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  this  section  or  which  (11) 
were  the  subject  of  a  lease  or  .permit  issued 
by  a  Federal  agency  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  for  essential  national  se- 
curity missions  and  for  navigational  aids, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  protect  park 
resources. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  acquisition  au- 
thority contained  in  subsection  202(a),  any 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein,  which  are 
owned  wholly  or  in  part,  by  or  which  here- 
after may  be  owned  by.  or  under  option  to. 
the  National  Park  Foundation,  the  Nature 
Conservancy  (including  any  lands,  waters,  or 
interests  therein  which  are  designated  as 
"Nature  Conservancy  Lands"  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  201  of  this  title)  or  any 
similar  national,  nonprofit  conservation  or- 
ganization, or  an  affiliate  or  subsidiary  there- 
of shall  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  thereof:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  such  property  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  ^ct  if  he 
determines  that  the  property  Is  undergoing 
or  is  about  to  undergo  a  change  in  use  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  With  resoect  to  the  Dri"atelv  owned 
lands  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  the  Secretary 
shall  acquire  such  lands  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  The  acquisition  of  these  lands  shall 
take  priority  over  the  acquisition  of  other 
privately  owned  lands  within  the  park. 

(d)  (1)  The  owner  of  any  private  property 
mav.  on  the  date  of  its  acauisition  and  as 
a  condition  of  such  acquisition,  retain  for 
himself  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  all 
or  such  portion  of  such  property  as  the  owner 
may  elect  for  a  definite  term  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  or  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  his  spouse,  whichever 
Is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be 
reserved.  Any  such  right  retained  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
property  shall  be  sublect  to  termination 
by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that  property  is  being  used  for  any  purpose 
which  is  incom.patible  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  park  or  with  the  preservation  of 
tht  resources  thorelii,  and  it  shall  terminate 
bv  operation  of  law  upon  notification  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  holder  of  the  right,  of  such 
determination  and  tendering  to  him  the 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
that  portion  which  remains  unexpired. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  property  acquired 
bv  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  with 
respect  to  which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
was  not  reserved  by  the  former  owner  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  at  the  request  of  the 
former  owner,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
a  lease  agreement  with  the  former  owner 
under  which  the  former' owner  may  continue 
any  existing  use  of  such  property  which  Is 
compatible  with  the  administration  of  the 
park  and  with  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
sources therein. 

(3)  Any  right  retained  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  any  lease  entered  into  un- 
der Dara(?raph  (2),  shall  be  subject  to  such 
access  and  other  provisions  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  for  visitor  use  and 
resources  management. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Th<>  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
develop.  In  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce,  the  State 
of  California,  and  various  knowledgeable 
Federal  and  private  entitles,  a  natural  re- 
sources studv  renort  for  the  park,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  an  inventorv  of  all  terrestrial  and 
marine  species,  indicating  t>>elr  population 
dvnamics.  and  probable  trends  as  to  future 
numbers  and  welfare: 

(3)  recommendations  as  to  what  actions 
should  be  considered  for  adoption  to  better 
protect  the  natural  resources  of  the  park. 


Such  report  shall  be  submitted  within  two 
complete  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  updated 
revisions  of  such  report  shall  be  similarly 
submitted  at  subsequent  two  year  Intervals 
to  cover  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  into  and  continue  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  of  California  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions on  those  lands  and  waters  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  park  which  are  owned  by  the 
State  of  California.  No  provision  of  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  rights  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  California  within 
the  park.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  au- 
thority over  submerged  lands  and  waters 
within  the  park  boundaries,  and  the  marine 
resources  therein. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  201  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  park  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(16  use.  1  et  seq.).  In  the  administration 
of  the  park,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authority  available  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  wildlife  and 
natural  and  cultural  resources  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  park  shall  be  administered  on  a 
low-Intensity,  limited-entry  basis. 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  special  fragility 
and  sensitivity  of  the  park's  resources,  it  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  visitor  use 
within  the  park  be  limited  to  assure  negligi- 
ble adverse  Impact  on  the  park  resources. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  appropriate  vis- 
itor carrying  capacities  for  the  park. 

(c)(1)  Within  three  complete  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary,  In  consultation  with  The  Nature 
Conservancy  and  the  State  of  California, 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  comprehensive  gen- 
eral manetgement  plan  for  the  park,  pursuant 
to  criteria  stated  in  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  18.  1970  (84 
Stat.  825),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  la-1  et 
seq.).  Such  plan  shall  Include  alternative 
considerations  for  the  design  and  operation 
of  a  public  transportation  svstem  connect- 
ing the  park  with  the  mainland,  with  such 
considerations  to  be  developed  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  Secretary 
shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity in  the  preparation  of  said  plan,  and 
conduct  hearings  for  public  comment  In 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbcuti  Counties. 

(2)  Those  aspects  of  such  a  plan  which  re- 
late to  marine  mammals  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sec.  205.  The  head  of  any  Federal  a^ncy 
having  direct  or  indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a 
proposed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  under- 
taking with  respect  to  the  lands  and  waters 
within  or  adjacent  or  related  to  the  park, 
and  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  having 
authority  to  license  or  permit  any  undertak- 
ing with  respect  to  such  lands  and  waters, 
shall,  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  Federal  funds  on  such  undertak- 
ing or  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  license  or 
permit,  as  the  case  may  be,  afford  the  Secre- 
tary a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment 
with  regard  to  such  undertaking  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  any  comments 
made  by  the  Secretary  and  to  the  effect  of 


such  undertaking  on  the  purposes  for  which 
the  park  is  established. 

Sec.  206.  Within  three  complete  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
park  and  shall  report  to  the  Preslde.it.  in 
accordance  with  subsections  3  (c)  and  (d) 
Of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890),  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  suitability  or 
nonsuitablllty  of  any  area  within  the  pafk 
for  designation  as  wilderness.  Any  designa- 
tion of  any  such  areas  as  wilderness  shall  be 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  said  sub- 
sections of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  fees  shall  be  charged  for  en- 
trance or  admission  to  the  park. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend Federal  funds  for  the  cooperative  man- 
agement of  The  Nature  Conservancy  and 
other  private  property  for  researcii,  resources 
management,  and  visitor  protection  and  use. 
All  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Channel  Islands  National 
Monument  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park.  Effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1960,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  further  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot 
this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  de- 
velopment. From  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $30,100,000  for  the  purposes 
of  land  acquisition.  For  the  authorizations 
made  In  this  section,  any  amounts  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  for  appropriation  in 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  Channel  Islands  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia if  he  would  explain  what  the 
Senate  amendments  do  to  the  bill  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  accept  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  H.R.  3757. 

I  first  wish  to  commend  our  counter- 
part committee  in  the  Senate  for  their 
contributions  to  this  legislation.  H.R. 
3757  treats  a  number  of  issues  in  a 
single  bill.  Chairman  Dale  Bumpers  is 
to  be  commended  for  this  action,  as  are 
his  colleagues  and  the  committee  staff. 
I  must  also  ex-^ress  mv  appreciation  to 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  and  his  staff  for 
their  diligent  and  effective  efforts  which 
have  made  this  legislation  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  who  should  be  recognized 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  whose  bills  were  incorporated 
into  H.R.  3757. 

Bob  Lagomarsino  is  the  principal  au- 
thor of  H.R.  2975,  the  legislation  in  this 
Congress  to  preserve  the  Channel  Is- 
lands in  California.  His  leadership  and 
effort  was  decisive  in  this  successful  ef- 
fort. As  the  author  of  H.R.  16190  in 
1966  (the  89th  Congress) .  and  H.R.  6108 
in  1967  (the  90th  Congress) ,  bills  to  es- 
tablish a  Channel  Islands  National  Park, 
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I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
House  take  final  action  to  send  this 
measure  to  the  President. 

John  Slack  introduced  H.R.  1251  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  Birch  River  in 
West  Virginia  as  a  potential  wild  and 
scenic  river. 

Bill  Whitehurst  introduced  H.R. 
1307  to  designate  the  North  Country  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trail,  an  initiative  which 
the  House  approved  last  Congress  in  our 
omnibus  parks  bill,  but  which  was  later 
deleted  by  the  Senate. 

Lamar  Gudger  is  the  author  of  H.R. 
1038,  to  protect  historic  Palmer's  Chapel 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park. 

Joe  Pisher  introduced  H.R.  4317  to  en- 
hance the  protection  of  historic  Harper's 
Ferry  by  including  an  additional  area  for 
scenic  protection  downstream  from  the 
National  Historical  Park. 

Henry  Reuss  has  acted  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  cooperative  State 
and  Federal  effort  to  manage  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve  in  Wisconsin 
through  the  authorization  of  needed 
additional  funding. 

The  good  efforts  of  Don  Bonker  to 
complete  the  protection  of  the  remark- 
able Point  of  Arches  area  of  Olympic 
National  Park  are  continued  here  with 
a  needed  increase  in  the  land  acquisition 
authorization  level  for  the  park. 

I  would  like  to  comment  now  on  the 
items  in  the  legislation  which  have 
undergone  some  modification  in  the 
Senate. 

In  section  101(a),  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved the  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  for  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tomales  Bay.  Other 
lands  in  this  same  area  are  included  In 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
in  section  102  of  the  bill.  TTie  effects  of 
these  additions  are  to  protect  this  highly 
scenic  area  from  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment, and  to  take  advantage  of  the  good 
efforts  which  have  already  been  made  by 
both  the  State  of  California  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  protect  these  lands. 

In  the  Pish  Hatchery  Creek  area,  the 
Senate  changes  include  the  addition  of 
a  parcel  owned  by  Pauline  Bradley,  the 
deletion  of  several  acres  of  a  parcel 
owned  by  David  Weerts,  and  the  agree- 
ment to  a  boundary  adjustment  con- 
forming to  a  bargain  sale  of  portions  of 
the  Adams  property  to  the  trust  for  pub- 
lic land,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
sale  will  be  consummated  without  change 
from  the  price  agreed  in  the  option. 

I  expect  that  all  the  properties  in  the 
Fish  Hatchery  Creek  area  will  be  expedi- 
tiously acquired,  and  I  also  expect  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  make 
every  effort  to  acquire  all  the  additions 
to  both  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
and  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  within  3  years,  in  view  of  the  rap- 
idly rising  land  prices  in  these  areas. 

The  Giacomini  Planch  at  the  south 
end  of  Tomales  Bay  is  a  vital  property 
in  maintaining  the  pastoral  character  of 
this  area.  The  property  is  expected  to 
continue  to  be  managed  in  a  pastoral 
manner  consistent  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Giacomini's 
present  use  of  the  property  as  it  relates 
to  his  duck  club  should  be  considered 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  consist- 
ent with  the  protection  of  this  area. 


llianks  to  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
Secretary  will  also  be  able  to  complete 
the  acquisition  program  initiated  by  the 
State  of  California  in  the  Inverness 
Ridge  (Tomales  Bay)  area  to  protect  by 
acquisition  only  the  remaining  unde- 
veloped land  in  that  vicinity.  Shoreline 
areas  along  Tomales  Bay  will  also  be 
protected. 

The  details  of  this  additional  protec- 
tion for  both  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore and  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  are  shown  on  the  following 
list: 

I.      POINT      REYES      NATIONAL      SEASHORE      ADDI- 
TIONS  1979 

1.  Tomales  Bay  State  Park  (Incl.  82.59 
acres — private),  1.041.2  acres. 

2.  Other:  California  Dept./Parks  &  Recrea- 
tion (see  ni)  (adjacent  to  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore).  383.64  acres. 

3.  Nature  Conservancy  (see  IV-3),  303.2 
acres. 

4.  Audubon  Canyon  Ranch  (2.04+0.62) 
(see  IV-4) ,  2.66  acres. 

5.  Inverness  Water  Company  (see  IV-5). 
(adjacent  to  2.  or  3.  or  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore),  (To  be  donated  to  Marin  Con- 
servation League),  129.58  acres. 

6.  Adams  Property — Fish  Hatchery  Creek 
(subject  to  acreage  Increase  If  bargain  sale 
option  not  implemented),  130.36  acres. 

Subtotal.  1,990.64  acres. 

7.  Other:  Fish  Hatchery  Creek  Private 
Property  (include  1  acre  Bradley  property), 
no  acreage  estimate. 

8.  Undeveloped  lots  as  of  October  1,  1979 
from  White  House  Pool — going  north  to 
Chicken  Ranch  Beach,  on  the  East  side  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  Blvd.  (between  Tomales  Bay 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake  Blvd.) ,  no  acreage  esti- 
mate. 

9.  Wedge  between  Tomales  Bay  State  Park 
and  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  6  acres. 

10.  Other :  Inverness  Ridge  Private  Proper- 
ty. 300.0+  acres. 

H.    GOLDEN    GATE    NAT'L.    RECREATION    AREA 
ADDITIONS 1979 

1.  Public— California: 

Samuel  P.  Taylor  State  Park,  2,543.16 
acres,  and  on  lease  and  permit.  92.22  acres. 

Other  Dept./Parks  &  Recreation  (on  East 
side  of  Tomales  Bay)   (see  V-1),  457.38  acres. 

Wildlife  Conservation  Board  (see  V-2), 
586.2  acres. 

State    of    California    total    3,678.96    acres. 

2.  Audubon  Canyon  ranch  (see  V-3). 
271.07  acres. 

Does  not  Include  26  acres  donated  to  Cal. 
Parks  &  Recreation  Angress  deal,  nor  19.6 
acres  sold  to  Wildlife  Conservation  Board. 

3.  Private: 

(a)  Waldo  Glacomlnl  Ranch,  519.41  acres. 

(b)  George  and  Robert  Gallagher  Ranch 
(Lagunltas  Loop) ,  331.00  acres. 

(c)  Ottlnger  Estate  (Lagunltas  Loop), 
320.00  acres. 

Large  private;    subtotal.    1,170.41   acres. 
GGNRA  subtotal  this  page,  5,331.44  acres. 

(d)  1.  All  of  the  undeveloped  lots,  parcels, 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  West  of  High- 
way 1  (to  Tomales  Bay) — from  the  south- 
ernmost point  where  lands  owned,  or  ad- 
ministered, by  the  State  of  California  Wild- 
life Conservation  Board  abut  Highway  1 — 
going  North  thru  Miller  Point  Park  are  In- 
cluded within  the  boundary;  except  as  pro- 
vided below  In  this  subsection. 

The  Town  of  Marshall,  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Building  on  the  North  to  the  last  un- 
developed lot  on  the  south  of  the  Town,  and 
the  area  known  as  Marconi  Cove,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  boundary,  and 

2.  All  of  the  lands  and  Interests  In  land 
bounded  by  Tomales  Bay  and  Highway  1  and 
by  (and  Including)  the  former  Angress  Prop- 
erty on  the  North  and  the  northernmost 


point  (the  Post  Office  Building)  of  the  Town 
of  Marshall  on  the  South  are  Included  with- 
in the  boundary. 

(No  acreage  estimate   for  3(d)    1   and  3 
above.) 

III.    OTHER    CALIFORNIA    STATE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
PARKS    AND    RECREATION    OWNED    LANDS 

Proposed    1979   Additions   to  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore-Inverness  Ridge. 


POL  No. 


Acreage 


20    109-330-16  28.34 

21     109-330-26  10.04 

22     109-140-36  40.22 

23     109-150-07  44.86 

25    109-150-25  3.07 

26     109-150-24  4.06 

27    109-150-23  2.62 

28  .— 109-150-17  7.12 

29    109-140-31  44  86 

39    114-011-86  47.79 

43    114-061-07  1.0 

44    114-061-16  1.10 

45    114-061-17  2.64 

47    114-040-53  25.16 

52    114-040-^1  7.68 

59    114-040-03  110.0 

71    1.04 

72   —  2.05 

Total    »383.64 

I  Excluding  Tomales  Bay  State  Park  (See 
IV  for  Private  Lands) . 

Source:    California   State   Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation — October,  1979. 

IV.    PRIVATE    LANDS     (SEE   I.    ITEMS    3.    ♦.    5) 

Proposed   1979   Additions   to  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore-Inverness  Ridge. 

3.  Nature  Conservancy 

Assessor's  PCL  No.  Acres 

120-300-26    29.44 

114-040-50    163.12 

114-040-49    26.00 

114-040-43    - 44.60 

114-040-48    40.16 
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4.  Auduhon  Canyon  Ranch 
Assessor's  PCL  No. 

112-151-01    

114-062-02    


303. 32 


0.62 
2.04 

2.66 


5.  Inverness  Water  Company 
(To  be  donated  to  Martin  Con- 
servation League) 
Assessor's  PCL  No. 

109-330-08    100 

109-140-19    — - -  661* 

109-140-32    - 63.44 

129. 68 

Recap 

Nature   Conservancy 303.32 

Audubon  Canyon  Ranch 2.66 

Inverness  H20  Company 129.58 

435. 66 

v.     BREAKDOWN     OF     1979 CGNRA     ADDITIONS — 

TOMALES    BAY -EAST    SIDE 

1.  California  Dept.  of  Parks  &  Recreation 

Parcel  No.  '*crej 

15  (Former  Angress  Property)..  22.1 

16  (Audubon— gift    to    SUte — 
Angress  Deal)    10/20/79 -  26 

35  .: - 64.99 

36    9.* 

37  —  12-  68 

38  ll.I"".." 11  3 

39    - -  64.35 

54    169 

55 1808 


Acres 

M 10.28 

67   -. .— 8.13 

264.16 

33  Tomasslnl  &  Bottarl  > ,    165 

34  Johanson  Property  • 28.22 

Other  Dept./Parks  &  Recreation        457.  38 

2.  California  Wildlife  Conservation  Board 
Purchased 

From  Waldo  Olacomlni  (Initial)  482. 3 

Same — White  House  Pool 13.2 

Same — Paper   Mill   Creek/High- 
way No.  l/Pt.  Reyes 11.4 

Along  Highway  1 — Marsh 21.2 

Prom  Bianci  (along  Highway  1)  14.22 

From  M.  J.  Carton 16.38 

Prom      Audubon  —  3      parcels 
(Creekslde  between  Highway  1 

and  Keys/Walker 19.6 

Lease    from    California    Lands 

Commission   7.9 

Total    586.2 

3.  Audubon  Canyon  Ranch 

South  of  Cypress  Grove — Angress 
Parcel  No. 
119-020-01    (across    Highway    1 

from  Giacomini  Ranch) 9.0 

106-050-10 Negligible 

106-020-33    1.33 

Cypress    Grove    (excl.    26    Acres    d'^na- 
tion — Angress   Deal) 129.23 

Sorth  of  Cypress  Grove — Angress 
Parcel  No. 
104-030-07  (Between  Highway  1 

&  Keys/Walker 96.74 

104-030-08  Creek-Preston  Point 

Area)    23.71 

•c;  160-01      (Just     South      of 

-kick's   Cove) 8.52 

!0i-190-32    1.0 

104-210-08    0.5 

104-230-21    1.04 

Condemnation. 

In  section  101(b),  the  Senate  has 
made  a  constructive  correction  of  a  flaw 
ir  the  National  Trails  System  Act  which 
was  made  by  Senate  amendments 
adopted  last  Congress.  The  Senate  cor- 
rection restores  the  ability  of  Federal 
agencies  to  make  needed  acquisitions 
for  trail  purposes  within  existing  Fed- 
eral areas.  I  understand  that  this  would 
apply  to  Federal  areas  with  specified 
external  boundaries,  such  as  National 
Forests,  but  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
permitting  Federal  acoulsition  in  imde- 
flned  areas  of  Federal  lands  such  as  are 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. The  amendment  also  permits 
Federal  matching  grants  to  be  used  by 
State  or  local  governments  for  trail  pur- 
poses. 

In  section  106,  the  Senate  adjusts 
land  acquisition  limitations  to  reflect 
the  latest  cost  estimates  for  the  affected 
areas. 

In  title  I.  the  Senate  also  adds  new 
sections  which  permit  the  Congress  to 
treat  several  additif>nal  items  which 
have  come  to  our  attention,  as  follows: 

Section  112  provides  the  necessary 
authority  to  complete  a  boundary  ad- 
justment at  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore in  Texas.  This  comoletes  the  in- 
tent of  a  provision  authorized  in  the 
94th  Congress. 

Section  113  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  the  protection  of  Fort 
Saint  Jean  Bapiste  de  Natchitoches,  and 


provides  for  continued  State  and  local 
participation  on  this  project. 

Section  114  authorizes  the  erection, 
at  no  Federal  expense,  of  a  Navy 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  114  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  United  States  participa- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  International 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty. 

Section  115  authorizes  the  addition  of 
some  147  acres  to  the  Saratoga  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  New  York. 
This  addition  is  currently  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  and  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  park.  An 
authorization  limit  of  $74,000  is  included 
for  this  acquisition. 

Section  116  designates  an  existing 
property  in  Ohio  as  a  national  memorial 
to  the  11  Israeli  athletes  who  were 
killed  at  the  1972  Olympics.  This  would 
give  appropriate  recognition  to  the 
existing  David  Berger  Memorial,  named 
for  one  of  the  athletes  who  lost  his  life 
in  such  tragic  circumstances.  I  under- 
stand that  the  memorial  would  con- 
tinue under  local  ownership  and  control. 

Section  117  authorizes  the  purchase  of 
an  access  site  in  Charleston,  S.C,  to  im- 
prove visitor  access  to  Fort  Sumter  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Section  118  enlarges  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  National  Recreation  Area 
Advisory  Commission  by  four  members, 
which  will  provide  a  better  opportunity 
for  full  representation  on  this  important 
panel.  My  special  thanks  to  Congress- 
man Tony  Beilenson  for  calling  this 
need  to  our  attention. 

Section  119  establishes  the  Yaquina 
Head  Outstanding  Natural  Area  in  Ore- 
gon. This  area  would  be  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  management  plan  to  be 
developed  which  would  conserve  the  im- 
portant scenic  qualities  of  this  impres- 
sive segment  of  the  Oregon  coast. 

Section  120  establishes  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  survey  various  properties  which  may 
be  appropriate  to  commemorate  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  is  to  transmit  reports  on  such 
sites  to  the  authorizing  committees,  and 
may  establish  appropriate  national  his- 
toric sites  after  a  period  of  review  before 
the  Senate  and  House  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  Mr.  HAxnELD,  for  his 
in'tiative  in  authoring  this  provision, 
which  is  similar  to  language  approved 
by  the  House  last  Congress.  This  author- 
ization will  encourage  a  more  complete 
program  of  preservation  of  sites  impor- 
tant to  interpreting  the  history  of  the 
Presidency.  I  expect  the  National  Park 
Service  to  be  responsible  for  conducting 
these  studies  and  making  timely  reports 
to  the  committees.  The  agency  should 
act  promptly  to  begin  this  important 
review. 

In  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  estab- 
lishes the  Channel  Islands  National  Park 
in  California,  the  Senate  has  made  sev- 
eral changes.  In  addition  to  several  tech- 
nical amendments,  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizes  the   immediate   acquisition   of 


Santa  Rosa  Island,  a  superb  natural  re- 
source which  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
park.  The  Senate  bUl  directs  that  the 
Santa  Rosa  acquisition  will  be  the  first 
priority  for  acquisition  at  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park.  We  expect  that 
the  present  owners  of  the  island  will  con- 
tinue their  existing  uses  while  acquisi- 
tion is  pending.  I  would  also  expect  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  rapidly  ac- 
quire any  other  privately  owned  lands  in 
the  park  if  the  owner  or  owners  of  those 
lands  desire  to  sell  at  an  early  date. 

The  Channel  Islands  National  Park 
will  be  a  remarkable  addition  to  our  na- 
tional park  system.  H.R.  3757  also  dis- 
poses of  a  number  of  other  items  which 
will  be  important  gains  for  our  pro- 
grams. 

To  summarize,  title  I  of  the  bill  will 
accomplish  the  following: 

10  boundary  adjustments  for  various  units 
of  the  national  park  system  are  authorized; 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park. 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area. 

Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  Historic 
Site. 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Mllitory  Park. 

Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  County 
Battlefields  Memorial  National  BlUltary 
Park. 

Harpers  Perry  National  Historical   Park. 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore. 

Saratoga  National  Historical  Park. 

Fort  Sumter  National  Monument. 

8  Increases  in  acquisition  funding  are 
accomplished; 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area. 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park. 

Fredericksburg  and  Sp>otsylvania  County 
Battlefields  Memorial  National  Military  Park. 

Harpers  Perry  National  Historical  Park. 

Olympic  National  Park. 

Saratoga    National    Historical    Park. 

Fort  Sumter  National  Monument. 

The  North  Country  National  Scenic  Trail 
is  designated,  adding  a  route  of  some  3,200 
miles  to  the  national  trails  system. 

A  wild  and  scenic  river  study  of  the  Birch 
River  in  West  Virginia  Is  directed. 

A  cooperative  assistance  program  with  the 
State  of  Louisiana  to  preserve  Fort  Saint 
Jean  Baptlste  de  Natchitoches  is  authorized 

A  development  celling  increase  is  made  to 
continue  the  cooperative  program  at  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve. 

Continuation  of  the  United  State<t  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restora- 
tion of  Cultural  Propterty  is  authorized. 

Authorization  is  made  for  the  Unitod 
States  Navy  Memorial  Foundation  to  erect 
a  suitable  memorial  on  public  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  David  Berger  Memorial  is  designated 
as  a  national  memorial. 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area  Advisory  Commission  is  en- 
larged. 

The  Yaquina  Head  Outstanding  Natural 
Area  in  Oregon  is  established. 

A  generic  procedure  for  Identifvlng  and 
protecting  historic  sites  to  memorialize  for- 
mer Presidents  is  instituted. 

Numerous  technical  and  correcting  amend- 
ments are  made. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  join  in  adopting 
the  Senate  amendments  and  clearing  this 
measure  for  signine  by  the  President. 

Mr.    LAGOMARSmO.    Mr.    Speaker, 
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further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelius)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  SpeaJter,  I  support  passage  of  this 
bill  now  under  consideration,  H.R.  3757, 
which  establishes  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park  in  California,  and  incorpo- 
rates numerous  miscellaneous  provisions 
principally  related  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

This  bill  originally  passed  the  House 
on  May  7,  1979,  and  has  finally  found  its 
way  back  from  the  Senate  with  various 
amendments.  I  must  say  that  there  are 
several  of  these  amendments  which  I 
find  to  be  nonmeritorious,  but  I  am 
reluctantly  willing  to  accept  them  in  or- 
der to  salvage  the  main  parts  of  the  bill 
and  get  it  into  law. 

I  would  first  like  to  offer  some  com- 
ments on  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  deals 
with  the  Channel  Islands  National  Park. 

I  have  long  been  disturbed,  as  this  bill 
has  moved  along,  and  particularly  as 
worked  over  by  the  Senate,  that  with  all 
the  strong  statements  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  this  new  park's  protection 
of  marine  mammals  and  wildlife,  it  ac- 
tuaUy  offers  very  little  in  that  regard. 
The  bill  even  started  off  at  one  time 
carrying  the  label  of  "Channel  Islands 
Marine  National  Park."  As  it  now  moves 
to  the  threshold  of  going  into  law.  the 
bill  contains  very  meager  protective  pro- 
visions for  marine  associated  wildl.fe, 
and  I  think  that  is  most  unfortunate. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  National  Park  Service 
fully  respond  to  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a)  regarding  the  study  of  and  the 
reporting  on  the  populations  and  welfare 
of  all  species,  especially  marine  related. 
This  should  at  least  serve  as  an  early 
warning  system  for  any  jeopardy  that 
may  come  to  these  species  resulting  from 
any  adverse  impact  brought  upon  them 
due  to  commercial  fishing,  kelp  harvest, 
oil  driUing.  space  technologies  activities 
and  the  like.  Since  this  is  a  national 
park,  the  highest  protective  designation 
available  for  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  I  would  expect  the  National  Park 
Service  to  fully  utilize  all  legal  means 
available  to  them  in  this  b'll  and  existing 
law  to  properly  protect  the  native  species 
of  the  park. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  Senate  deletion  of 
authority  for  the  National  Park  Service 
to  perhaps  eventually  acquire  the  waters 
portion  of  the  park.  I  do  hope  that  the 
State  will  continue  to  act  in  full  concert 
with  the  National  Park  Service  to  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  the  marine 
resources  of  the  park  to  national  park 
standards. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  Senate  provision 
to  permit  conventional  acquisition  of 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  but  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  prioritizing  acquisition  for  this 
one  landowner  over  others.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  all  private  landowners  (of 
which  there  are  a  grand  total  of  two) 
and  the  National  Park  Service  might  find 
it  mutually  beneficial  to  have  some  flexi- 


bility in  acquisition  programing,  and  I 
would  expect  that  some  acquisition 
among  the  landowners  could  be  some- 
what simultaneous  and  still  be  within  the 
intent  and  constraints  of  the  bill's  lan- 
guage in  section  202(c) . 

I  am  concerned,  with  regard  to  section 
204(c)  (1),  that  as  a  matter  of  principle 
the  National  Park  Service  retain  final 
control  over  all  parts  of  the  finally  ap- 
proved general  management  plan  for  the 
park,  and  it  is  important  that  the  part 
of  the  plan  to  be  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  relative  to  marine 
mammals  be  properly  oriented  to  park 
policy  and  objectives,  and  that  it  so  con- 
forms properly  when  finally  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  National  Park  Service 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  general  manage- 
ment plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
this  part  of  California's  Channel  Islands 
destined  for  the  increased  environmental 
protection  it  will  receive  from  this  legis- 
lation. This  area  has  long  been  desired 
for  addition  to  the  national  park  system, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  be  a 
part  of  the  process  to  bring  it  about. 
Again,  I  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Bob  Lagomarsino, 
for  his  excellent  leadership  in  bringing 
about  this  very  important  legislation,  and 
special  acknowledgement  is  also  due  our 
very  able  subcommittee  chairman,  Phil 
Burton,  for  his  excellent  guidance  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  numerous  other 
miscellaneous  features  in  this  bill,  most 
of  which  already  passed  the  House  last 
May.  There  is  only  one  item  that  I  wish 
to  amplify  on  here. 

With  regard  to  section  104(b)  dealing 
with  the  National  Park  System  Plan,  I 
can  not  stress  enough  how  important  it 
is  that  the  National  Park  Service  take 
this  matter  seriously  of  using  this  plan  as 
the  guide  for  adding  to  and  rounding  out 
the  national  park  system.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  already  begun  to  re- 
vise the  plan  pursuant  to  the  provision  in 
this  bill,  and  it  is  my  recent  understand- 
ing that  they  are  about  ready  to  be  able 
to  submit  the  revised  plan  as  called  for 
in  this  amendment  provision. 

There  are  two  other  thoughts  rela- 
tive to  the  new  park  area  studies  (sec- 
tion 8)  which  I  believe  need  attention.  I 
believe  that  henceforth,  with  each  new 
area  study  submitted,  that  each  such 
study  should  include  an  indication  of 
which  themes  in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem plan  are  satisfied  by  the  study. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that,  in  conformance 
with  the  existing  mandate  of  law  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  Public  Law  91-383,  as  amended, 
relative  to  continually  monitoring  the 
welfare  of  areas  studied,  the  National 
Park  Service  should  simultaneously  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  annually  each  Octo- 
ber 1,  a  synopsis  of  the  current  condi- 
tion of  the  integrity  and  welfare  of  each 
area  studied,  as  it  currently  exists  or 
has  changed  since  the  previous  such  sub- 
mission or  initial  study  report  submis- 
sion one  year  earlier.  This  would  be  help- 
ful in  documenting  the  change  of  condi- 
tions, if  any,  since  the  Congress  was  last 


notified  of  the  merit  of  any  of  these 
candidate  areas.  This  should  be  a  rela- 
tively easy  task  to  perform,  and  this  ac- 
tion is  also  designed  to  assure  that  the 
National  Park  Service  will  continually 
monitor  and  document  the  welfare  of 
these  areas  to  assure  that  the  values 
warranting  initial  listing  still  remain, 
prior  to  the  time  the  Congress  may  take 
action  to  protect  the  areas. 

With  regard  to  several  of  the  amend- 
ments added  to  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
Committee  as  well  as  earlier  this  week  on 
the  Senate  floor,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
less  than  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LACjOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
strongly  support  this  bill  and  ask  for  its 
passage  this  afternoon.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  it  back  to  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
exr>res.s  my  complete  support  for  H.R. 
3757,  the  omnibus  parks  bill  which  in- 
cludes, as  title  II,  my  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  new  Channel  Islands  National 
Park  in  California. 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  and  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  National 
Parks  Subcommittee,  especially  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Phil  Burton,  and 
Don  Clausen  and  Keith  Sebelius  for 
their  excellent  efforts  in  expeditiously 
approving  this  legislation  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House  last  May.  I 
would  also  like  to  particularly  commend 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
Cranston,  who  introduced  the  compan- 
ion bill  in  the  Senate,  mv  California 
colleague,  Senator  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  and 
Senate  subcommittee  chairman,  Dale 
Bumpers,  whose  efforts  there  made  the 
new  park  a  reality.  Further,  I  wish  to 
recognize  the  superb  work  of  the  present 
Superintendent  of  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Monument,  Bill  Ehom,  for  his 
tireless  efforts  in  preserving  these  ex- 
traordinary natural  values  and  for  the 
cooperation  he  has  shown  in  working 
with  the  many  interests  involved,  espe- 
cially with  the  affected  landowners.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  land- 
owners, especially  Dr.  Carey  Stanton, 
for  their  efforts  in  preserving  the  islands. 

H.R.  3757,  the  omnibus  parks  bill,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  technical  improve- 
ments in  park  policy  and  corrects  tech- 
nical errors  in  previous  parks  bills  as 
well  as  boundary  adjustments.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  title  n  of  the  bill  rep- 
resents the  Channel  Islands  National 
Park  legislation,  expanding  the  existing 
national  monument  on  Santa  Barbara 
and  Anacapa  Islands  to  include  San 
Miguel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Rosa 
Islands  in  a  new  national  park. 

The  five  islands,  which  lie  at  a  dis- 
tance of  11  to  60  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Counties  in 
my  district  contain  nationally  signifi- 
cant scenic,  ecological,  cultural,  and 
scientific  features  which  deserve  to  be 
protected  as  a  national  park  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations. 

Because  of  their  relative  remoteness 
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from  the  mainland,  the  islands  have 
evolved  separately,  sustaining  a  remark- 
ably pristine  environment  apart  from  the 
various  competing  pressures  of  man's 
technological  activities.  The  waters  sur- 
rounding the  islands  contain  marine  re- 
sources unparalleled  in  the  eastern  Pa- 
cific, including  sheltered  tide  pools  teem- 
ing with  kelp  beds  and  marine  life  which 
nurture  the  more  visible  species  of  sea 
birds  and  pinnipeds  found  there. 

The  Channel  Islands  offer  crucial  hab- 
itat for  sea  birds  including  the  only  nest- 
ing area  for  the  endangered  brown  peli- 
can on  the  west  coast.  In  addition,  the 
islands  embody  the  largest  pinniped 
rookery  in  the  world  where  six  varieties 
of  seals  and  sea  lions  coexist  and /or 
breed  and  pup  at  Point  Bennet,  on  San 
Miguel  Island.  The  islands  also  foster  a 
larger  number  of  endangered  flora  and 
fauna,  many  of  which  are  imique  to  the 
islands. 

(Culturally,  the  islands  offer  a  rich  past, 
containing  a  wealth  of  relics  from  the 
time  they  were  inhabited  by  the  Chu- 
mash  Indians,  as  well  as  the  presumed 
burial  place  of  the  founder  of  California. 
Juan  Cabrillo. 

Because  of  the  unique  delicacy  of  the 
islands'  resources,  this  legislation  directs 
that  the  park  be  administered  on  a  low- 
intensity,  limited-entry  basis,  so  that  vis- 
itor use  would  be  limited  to  levels  which 
do  not  endanger  the  precariously  bal- 
anced environment  found  here.  It  is  my 
intention,  and  I  believe  that  of  the  many 
cosponsors  and  Senator  Cranston,  that 
the  islands  to  comprise  the  new  park  be 
treated  as  gently  as  are  the  islands  now 
constituting  the  Channel  Islands  Nation- 
al Monument. 

As  already  indicated,  two  of  the  islands 
are  now  in  public  ownership  as  national 
monuments — Anacapa  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara. San  Miguel  Island  is  presently 
owned  by  the  Navy  and  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  through  a  co- 
operative agreement.  This  agreement  has 
served  well  the  needs  of  both  parties  in 
managing  San  Miguel's  extraordinary  re- 
sources and  the  legislation  allows  this 
working  relationship  to  continue  until 
such  time  that  the  island  is  no  longer  re- 
quired for  naval  purposes  at  which  point 
it  would  automatically  transfer  to  the 
National  Park  Service., 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
calls  for  acquisition  of  all  privately 
owned  lands  with  the  exception  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy  property  on  Santa 
Ctmz  Island  which  will  continue  in  pri- 
vate ownershin  as  a  nature  preserve.  The 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  acquire 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  owned  by  the  Vail  & 
Vicker  Cattle  Corp.  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  specifies  that  acquisition  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island  take  priority  over  acquisi- 
tion of  other  privately  owned  lands  with- 
in the  park.  It  is  my  intent  that  all  the 
privately  owned  property,  excepting  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  be  acquired  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  It  is  also  my  in- 
tention that,  pending  acquisition,  the 
landowners  be  permitted  to  continue  ex- 
isting uses  of  their  land. 

This  legislation  insures  the  exclusive 
ownership  smd  jurisdiction  of  the  State 


of  California  over  marine  resources  by 
specifying  that  these  waters  shall  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  shall  not 
be  acquired.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
prohibition  is  to  allay  the  concerns  of 
sport  and  commercial  fishermen  and 
other  natiu'al  resource  users  about  Fed- 
eral Government  interference  with  their 
activities.  This  provision  upholds  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  granted 
the  State  authority  over  the  submerged 
lands  and  waters  within  3  miles  of  the 
islsuids.  The  1 -nautical  mile  administra- 
tive boundary  included  in  the  new  park 
will  allow  the  Park  Service  to  assist  the 
State  in  enforcement  of  State  laws,  con- 
tinuing the  present  situation  around  the 
C3iannel  Islands  National  Monument. 
This  boundary  is  vital  for  allowing  the 
State  to  grant  Park  Service  rangers  such 
authority  to  assist  them  in  these  marine 
areas. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
some  opponents  of  establishment  of  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park  have  ar- 
gued that  the  new  park  would  adversely 
affect  oil  development  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  No  provision  of  this  act 
would  affect  oil  and  gas  development.  I 
would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that 
the  1-mile  administrative  boundary  pro- 
posed for  the  park  is  within  the  3-mile 
State  buffer  zone  which  already  pro- 
hibits oil  and  gas  activity  in  this  area. 
In  this  regard,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  Senator  Jackson's  com- 
ments in  the  Congressional  Record, 
February  18,  1980,  p.  2892. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  for  two  decades  sought  national 
park  status  for  the  Channel  Islands.  This 
year,  the  islands  were  identified  as  the 
top  priority  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Park  System.  The  Channel  Islands  pro- 
vide us  with  a  special  view  of  what  the 
mainland  must  have  looked  like  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  I  am  delighted  that 
they  will  be  protected  in  this  manner  for 
the  benefit  of  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
support  H.R.  3757,  the  omnibus  parks 
bill,  including  the  creation  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton )  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendments? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton) ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  RE- 
COVERY ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1979 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl    (H.R.   3994)    to   amend   the   SoUd 


Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  to 
make  certain  technical  changes,  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment mechanisms,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid). 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  3994,  with  Mr. 
Fithian  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madican)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid). 
D  1720 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3994  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Resource  ConservatiMi  and 
Recovery  Act  and  to  reauthorize  the  Fed- 
eral hazardous  and  nonhazardous  solid 
wastes  regulatory  program.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $156.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  mandates  that  $42  million 
be  used  to  implement  the  Federal  regu- 
latory and  enforcement  program  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  States. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
an  increasing  number  of  incidents  where 
the  improper  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes  seriously  threatened  the  public 
health  and  environment.  The  committee 
responded  to  these  events  by  taking  steps 
to  strengthen  the  existing  Federal  haz- 
ardous wastes  program  by  expanding  the 
enforcement  authority  of  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator. 

The  bill  now  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  initiate  appropriate  civil  action 
and  issue  any  order  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  and  the  environment  from  tm 
imminent  and  substantial  danger  that 
may  result  from  exposure  to  hazardous 
wastes.  This  provision  enhances  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Administrator  to  take  precau- 
tionary measures  where  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  the  residents  of  our 
communities  from  becoming  the  unwit- 
ting victims  of  improper  disposal  prac- 
tices. Ilie  bill  provides  that  $30  million 
of  the  total  authorization  be  used  for 
grants  to  States  to  implement  the  haz- 
ardous wastes  planning  program. 

Although  the  discovery  of  hazardous 
wastes  sites  continues,  there  has  been  no 
systematic  attempt  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual niunber  of  sites  or  the  full  scope  of 
this  problem.  In  response  to  this  situa- 
tion, the  bill  requires  a  State-by-State 
inventory  of  hazardous  wastes  sites  and 
authorizes  $20  million  to  conduct  the  in- 
ventory. The  bill  also  empowers  the  EPA 
Administrator  to  perform  the  inventory 
in  the  event  a  State  fails  or  is  unable  to 
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ccHnply  with  this  requirement  ade- 
quately. The  committee  feels  that  this 
inventory  is  a  vital  element  in  moving 
toward  resolving  the  problem  of  cleanup 
and  containment  of  abandoned  and  in- 
active hazardous  waste  sites. 

The  bill  also  strengthens  the  non- 
hazardous  solid  waste  provisions  by  re- 
authorizing $30  million  for  grants  to 
States  for  planning  and  implementation 
of  State  plans  and  $18  million  for  grants 
to  municipalities  for  solid  waste  man- 
agement and  resource  recovery  planning 
and  programs.  At  a  time  when  our  nat- 
ural materials  and  energy  resources  are 
at  a  premium,  it  is  critical  for  us  to  be- 
gin to  utilize  our  domestic  sources  for 
fulfilling  these  needs. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  existing 
provision  which  encourages  Federal  pro- 
curement of  goods  with  recycled  mate- 
rials, the  bill  provides  a  series  of  dead- 
lines by  which  the  EPA  is  to  fulfill  the 
Federal  procurement  requirements  un- 
der the  act.  The  committee  agreed  that 
this  measure  would  serve  to  stimulate 
the  recovery  of  valuable  materials  that 
would  otherwise  be  discarded. 

The  bill  is  amended  to  authorize  $3 
million  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  assist  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  in  fulfilling  the  Federal 
procurement  requirements  and  to  devel- 
op private  sector  markets  for  recovered 
materials. 

The  committee  gave  lengthy  con- 
sideration to  both  hazardous  and  non- 
hazardous  solid  waste  matters  and  feels 
that  the  provisions  in  this  bill  serve  to 
enhance  the  objectives  of  the  act.  I  look 
forward  to  favorable  consideration  on 
the  House  floor  today. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3994. 

This  legislation  addresses  several  as- 
sociated problems — the  management  of 
municipal  and  industrial  waste,  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  hazardous  waste, 
the  recycling  and  reuse  of  materials,  and 
the  conversion  of  trash  and  garbage  into 
fuel  and  energy. 

Three  years  ago,  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act,  the  Congress  provided  the  regula- 
tory authority  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  the  management 
and  control  of  hazardous  waste.  Pur- 
suant to  congressional  directive,  EPA 
was  to  propose  regulations  which  would 
put  into  place  a  "cradle  to  grave"  regu- 
latory program  for  those  who  generate, 
transport,  treat,  store,  and  dispose  of 
hazardous  waste. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  EPA 
has  not  acted  expeditiously  in  imple- 
menting that  regulatory  program.  And 
while  environmentalists,  industry.  State 
and  local  government  ofBcials  have  all 
been  extremely  critical  of  EPA,  and  are 
understandably  dismayed  at  the  delays, 
the  agencv  has  made  some  progress  in 
implementing  this  important  environ- 
mental program. 

But    this    painfully    slow    regulatory 


process  imderscores  the  fact  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  insist 
that  agencies  maximize  their  resources 
and  focus  their  regulatory  attention  on 
the  problems  that  represent  the  greatest 
hazard  to  public  welfare.  EPA  must  ex- 
ercise more  commonsense  and  should 
take  into  account  the  economic  Impact 
of  their  actions  as  compared  to  the  pub- 
lic benefits  of  a  particular  proposed  reg- 
ulation or  standard. 

This  bill  does  not  totally  address  the 
problems  of  the  inadequate  hazardous 
waste  disposal  or  the  problems  with 
abandoned  dump  sites.  The  recent  re- 
port by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  outlines  the  hazardous 
waste  disposal  problem.  It  dramatically 
shows  how  little  we  really  know  about 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem.  Our 
country  presently  lacks  the  ability  to  de- 
termine where  hazardous  sites  are;  to 
clean  up  unsafe  active  and  inactive 
sites:  and  to  provide  sufficient  facilities 
for  the  safe  disposal  of  hazardous  waste 
for  the  future. 

This  bill  will  help  EPA  focus  its  activi- 
ties. It  strengthens  the  enforcement  and 
inspection  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA.  It  gives  the  Administrator 
much  needed  discretion  and  provides 
EPA  with  the  o-^portunity  to  use  com- 
monsense and  when  appropriate  estab- 
lish separate  standards  for  new  and  ex- 
isting facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  we  have 
provided  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
money  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
markets  for  recovered  materials  and  pro- 
motion of  new  technologies  for  resource 
recovery.  In  addition,  we  have  reenforced 
the  Federal  procurement  sections  of 
RCRA.  The  Federal  Government  has 
been  negligent  in  its  efforts  to  assist 
significantly  in  the  early  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  maximum  industrial  re- 
source recovery,  and  recycling  and  con- 
servation in  the  United  States.  We  found 
that  Federal  agencies  have  largely  ig- 
nored these  provisions  provided  under 
RCRA.  Hopefully,  these  agencies  will  re- 
spond to  the  initiatives  that  we  have 
provided  in  this  legislation. 

This  bill  continues  the  maximum  in- 
volvement of  State  and  local  authorities 
in  the  implementation  of  programs  un- 
der RCRA.  It  also  provides  much  needed 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
these  units  of  Ciovernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3994  is  signifi- 
cant and  effective  environmental  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  that  Members  support  it. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Traxler). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex- 
tend my  deep  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man for  giving  me  this  5  minutes.  I  do 
intend  to  take  all  of  it.  I  rarely  take  this 
floor.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  of  great 
importance  to  me  and  the  contltuency 
that  I  represent.  The  town  that  I  come 
from,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  the  largest 
cast  iron  foundaries  in  the  world.  More 
tonnage  of  castings  are  poured  there  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world. 

In  the  bill  before  us  today,  the  Com- 


merce CcMnmlttee  has  included  an 
amendment  to  section  3001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  This  section  deals 
with  the  identification  and  listing  of 
hazardous  waste.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  <Mr.  Bevill)  will 
later  be  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  also  amend  section  3001.  Both  of 
these  amendments  would  limit  EPA's 
ability  to  classify  certain  wastes  as  "haz- 
ardous" pending  further  comprehensive 
and  detailed  studies.  Aside  from  the  par- 
ticular justifications  that  have  led  to  this 
call  to  exempt  certain  wastes  from  being 
classified  as  hazardous,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  spirit  behind  these  amendments 
is  to  address  overzealous  and  perhaps 
unjustified  regulatory  action  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

As  all  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
requires  EPA  to  identify  the  characteris- 
tics of  hazardous  waste,  and  list  particu- 
lar hazardous  wastes,  which  are  to  be 
regulated  from  their  generation  to  their 
final  disposal.  This  task  has  proven  to 
be  onerous,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
strict  timetable  imposed  on  the  Agency. 
EPA  has  missed  statutory  deadlines,  and 
is  now  scrambling  to  issue  final  rules 
under  pressure  from  a  court  order.  The 
Agency's  motives  may  be  generally  com- 
mendable, but  from  my  perspective,  it 
appears  that  EPA  may  be  hastily  classi- 
fying wastes  as  hazardous — and  impos- 
ing burdensome  costs  on  businesses — 
without  proper  or  sufficient  data  to  sup- 
port their  classification. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  become  aware 
of  a  listing  EPA  has  made  under  section 
3001  which  will  have  a  major  effect  on 
my  own  district,  but  it  will  also  impact 
nationwide.  EPA  is  attempting  to  classify 
as  hazardous  lead-bearing  wastewater 
treatment  sludges  from  gray  iron  found- 
ries. They  have  proposed  this  listing — 
remember,  under  the  pressure  of  court- 
ordered  deadlines — and  yet  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  data  to  back  up  their 
claim.  Even  the  Administrator's  reasons 
for  making  the  classification  are  not  con- 
sistent with  EPA's  own  hazardous  waste 
criteria. 

The  Agency  has  already  once  revised 
its  listing  dealing  with  waste  from  iron 
foundries.  On  August  22, 1979,  EPA  listed 
as  a  proposed  hazardous  waste  "lead/ 
phenolic  sand-casting  waste  from  malle- 
able iron  foundries."  When  documenta- 
tion to  support  this  listing  was  requested 
from  the  Agency,  none  was  forthcoming. 
Finally,  on  November  26,  EPA  withdrew 
its  earlier  listing  and  substituted  "lead- 
bearing  wastewater  treatment  sludges 
from  gray  iron  foundries."  Documenta- 
tion was  again  requested  from  the 
Agency,  and  ultimately  EPA  did  come 
forth  with  some  documentation — but  it 
still  does  not  support  the  listing  as  a 
hazardous  waste. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  the  documen- 
tation Is  that  it  is  based  on  studies  per- 
formed pursuant  to  regulations  imple- 
menting the  Clean  Water  Act.  Inasmuch 
as  the  objective  of  those  studies  was  to 
develop  water  regulations,  no  analytical 
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data    were    collected    to    characterize 
foundry  sludges. 

In  the  absence  of  sludge  data,  EPA's 
Office  of  Solid  Waste  has  extrapolated 
the  water  studies  to  conclude  that 
foundry  wastewater  treatment  sludges 
are  hazardous  due  to  the  presence  of 
lead.  Furthermore,  the  documentation 
contains  no  information  dealing  with 
lead  concentrations  in  the  extract  from 
foundry  sludges,  which,  according  to 
EPA's  own  criteria,  is  the  key  considera- 
tion in  classifying  a  waste  as  hazardous. 

In  summary,  EPA  has  said  lead  is  pres- 
ent and.  per  se,  is  hazardous.  But  what 
EPA  has  not  done  is  show  that  the  lead 
from  the  foundry  sludges  is  actually 
reaching  the  environment  and  posing  a 
threat  to  health. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  of  this  law  that 
the  burden  of  establishing  that  a  waste 
is  hazardous  is  on  the  Government.  In 
this  instance,  the  Government  has  not 
proven  its  case.  EPA  really  seems  to  be 
saying  to  industry:  "You  tell  us  why  we 
shouldn't  list  it."  That  is  not  the  way 
this  act  should  work.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  and  most  uivf ortunate  for  EIPA 
to  finalize  this  listing  without  accurate 
and  substantiated  proof  that  they  are 
really  dealing  with  a  hazardous  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  considering  offer- 
ing an  amendment,  along  the  lines  of  the 
one  adopted  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  that  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  to  deal  specifically  with 
this  listing  of  lead-bearing  sludge  from 
gray  iron  foundries.  But  I  will  not  do  so. 
I  am,  however,  calling  upon  EPA  to  with- 
draw this  classification  pending  further 
study  and  analysis  of  whether  this  waste 
can  be  clearly  viewed  as  hazardous  under 
this  act.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  withdrawal  of  this  listing  does  not 
mean  that  these  foundry  sludges  will  go 
unregulated — they  will  still  be  subject  to 
disposal  regulations  imder  subtitle  D.  I 
feel  this  is  the  most  responsible  route  for 
the  Agency  to  take  in  light  of  the  lack  of 
evidence  that  a  hazard  to  the  environ- 
ment actually  exists.  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  particular  prob- 
lem further  with  EPA  officials  when  they 
appear  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee next  month,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  some  resolution '  will  be  reached. 

The  Agency's  Intentions  may  be  good, 
but  EPA  is  working  under  a  strict  time- 
table and  seems  overly  eager  to  classify 
all  it  can  within  that  timeframe.  In  the 
final  analysis,  uimecessary  regulations 
will  only  add  to  the  already  high  costs 
that  industry  faces  from  Government 
regulation,  and  this  cost  will  ultimately 
be  shared  by  the  American  consumer  and 
taxpayer.  I  would  hope  that  EPA  would 
be  more  responsive  to  these  concerns. 
D  1730 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Thursday  I  had  the  distressing  experi- 
ence of  inspecting   the  Chester-Wade 


site,  a  dump  full  of  hazardous  wastes 
located  in  my  district. 

When  I  say  it  is  a  "dump  site,"  many 
people  think  of  it  as  being  In  an  open 
space  area.  This  happens  to  be  in  the 
town  of  Chester,  and  it  is  a  dump  site 
created  by  an  unscrupulous  businessman 
who  decided  to  take  barrels  filled  with 
toxic  waste  chemicals  and  store  them 
on  his  property  until  he  could  convince 
someone  to  come  into  the  property.  He 
then  asked  them  to  dump  the  contents 
of  the  barrels  into  the  Delaware  River, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  wash  the  bar- 
rels out  and  resell  them. 

Last  Thursday,  as  I  walked  through 
this  site  with  a  gas  mask  on  and  in  rub- 
ber boots,  accompanied  by  people  from 
Rollins  Engineering  and  several  other 
scientists  who  have  been  studying  this 
particular  site  at  length,  we  discovered 
that  there  are  some  2,500  barrels  filled 
with  toxic  waste,  some  of  which  are  so 
badly  damaged  from  a  fire  in  the  winter 
of  1978  that  the  toxic  chemicals  are  sim- 
ply spewing  out  on  the  ground.  There  are 
dead  pigeons  and  other  birds  lying 
around  on  the  groimd. 

When  I  jokingly  asked  the  people  who 
were  involved  in  the  cleanup  process, 
they  told  me  they  had  no  problem  with 
rats  or  mice  or  any  of  the  normal  rodents 
that  one  would  have  £dong  a  river  like 
the  Delaware  River.  I  simply  had  an 
eerie  feeling  that  everything  in  the  area 
was  subject  to  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  acted  responsibly.  They  have 
targeted  this  site.  They  have  spent  about 
$600,000  trying  to  clean  up  the  site.  They 
have  removed  a  lot  of  the  liquids  that  are 
causing  a  great  deal  of  concern  to  the 
residents  of  the  community.  But  all  they 
have  been  able  to  do  with  some  $600,000 
of  expenditures  is  to  defuse  the  bomb. 

The  ground  is  still  saturated.  Many 
of  the  pieces  of  equipment  still  lie  around 
soaked  in  all  different  kinds  of  materials 
that  range  anywhere  from  PCB's  to  other 
kinds  of  direct  toxic  chemicals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  forward  this  kind  of  legislation 
which  will  begin  to  address  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  faced  in  the  site  at 
Chester.  That  will  not,  however,  solve  the 
problem  of  the  $3  million  to  $5  million 
necessary  to  remove  the  bulk  substances, 
the  old  tires,  the  old  barrels,  the  old 
pieces  of  equipment,  and  in  fact  some  of 
the  buildings  and  some  of  the  earth  that 
has  been  saturated  with  toxic  waste. 

So  while  I  commend  the  committee 
chairman  for  his  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion, I  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  question  of  what  the 
Federal  Government's  role,  critical  role, 
is  in  this  type  of  dangerous  toxic  waste 
site. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  solve  that 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Thursday  I  had 
the  distressing  experience  of  inspecting 
the  Chester  Wade  site,  a  dmnp  full  of 
hazardous  wastes  located  in  my  district. 
As  I  walked  through  the  site,  wearing 


protective  clothing  and  a  gas  mask,  my 
overwhelming  impression  was  one  of  de- 
struction and  waste.  There  were  dead 
birds  and  plants  littering  the  groimd  and 
otherwise  usable  machinery  standing 
idle.  Almost  nothing  on  the  site  can  be 
reused.  Since  the  initial  discovery,  more 
hazardous  materials  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  the  cleanup  efforts  now  under 
way  are  overmatched  and  underfunded. 
It  is  still  unknown  what  the  long-term 
effects  of  this  site  will  be  on  the  sur- 
rounding population  and  ecosystem,  but 
residents  living  nearby  have  already  been 
treated  for  skin  rashes  and  have  serious 
and  legitimate  health  concerns.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  site  has  already  led  to  de- 
creasing property  values  as  well. 

This  brings  me  to  H.R.  3994,  the  Com- 
merce Conunittee's  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1980. 1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill,  as  it  is  a  significant 
step  in  securing  more  effective  control 
over  hazardous  waste  sites  like  the  one 
in  my  district.  In  addition,  this  bill  up- 
holds the  spirit  of  the  proposed  "super- 
fund"  legislation,  which  will  provide 
compensation  for  damages  to  natural 
resources  and  public  health  due  to  haz- 
ardous wastes  as  well  as  provide  funds 
for  cleanup  efforts. 

The  Enviromnental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  only  10  percent  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  are  disposed  of  in  compli- 
ance with  the  proposed  Federal  gmde- 
lines,  and  that  there  may  be  health  and 
environmental  hazards  at  as  many  as 
40.000  dumps  across  the  country.  These 
sites,  like  the  Wade  site,  have  lethal  com- 
pounds and  highly  toxic  chemicals  stored 
in  containers  which  may  be  corroded  and 
leaking  their  contents  into  the  soil  and 
water  adjacent  to  the  sites.  The  improper 
disposal  of  such  wastes  can  lead  to  air, 
water,  and  soil  pollution,  explosions, 
birth  defects,  and  cancer. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment respond  to  these  dangers  immedi- 
ately. More  research  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  optimum  methods  for  dispos- 
ing of  hazardous  wastes  and  cleaning  up 
abandoned  sites.  In  the  interim,  this  bill 
is  valuable  because  it  strengthens  EPA's 
authority  to  promulgate  and  enforce  reg- 
ulations on  these  waste  sites,  and  directs 
the  States  to  Inventory  all  hazardous 
waste  sites  to  determine  health  and  en- 
viroiunental  implications. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Mr.  Florio's  amendment,  the 
Municipal  Resources  Management  Act, 
which  will  promote  the  recovery  of  en- 
ergy and  materials  from  solid  waste.  This 
amendment  will  provide  gnmt  money 
to  States  and  localities  to  help  them  plan 
effective  resource  recovery  programs, 
thereby  decreasing  their  solid  waste  dis- 
posal problems  while  increasing  their 
revenues. 

While  it  is  true  that  other  statutes  pro- 
vide money  for  resource  recovery  pro- 
grams, they  are  not  adequately  funded. 
An  example  is  the  cooperative  venture 
between  Scott  Paper  Co.  and  Delaware 
County  now  in  progress  in  my  district. 
The  project  is  designed  to  bum  all  of  the 
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county's  wastepaper  to  generate  steam 
for  Scott's  manufacturing  process.  This 
project  is  one  of  25  nationwide  vying  for 
just  $2  million  in  funds  for  engineering 
feasibility  studies.  Since  these  studies 
are  very  expensive  to  produce,  several 
worthy  projects  will  have  to  be  termi- 
nated for  lack  of  funds.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  any  of  these 
projects'  termination  for  any  reason 
other  than  merit.  With  this  amendment, 
access  to  funding  for  these  projects  will 
be  assured. 

There  is  one  provision  which  I  would 
like  to  see  added  to  H.R.  3994  and  that 
is  to  give  EPA  the  power  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses or  documents  when  investigating 
hazardous  waste  sites.  This  provision  is 
contained  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  and  I  would,  therefore,  urge  the 
House  conferees  to  adopt  it. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  commend  my  colleague 
from  across  the  river,  Jim  Flofio,  for  his 
leadership  on  this  bill.  His  efforts  here 
will  be  translated  into  the  kind  of  relief 
people  rightfully  expect  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  I  wish  to  express  the  thanks 
of  the  people  of  my  district,  and  my  own, 
for  his  diligence  and  hard  work. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PiNDLEY). 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  this  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
we  should  not  lose  site  of  the  fact  that 
EPA  has  had  nearly  3  years  to  issue  rules 
for  implementing  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act.  The  lack  of  an 
effective  EPA  enforcement  program  has 
had  its  unfortunate  impact  on  many 
communities  around  the  country.  One 
such  case  is  the  location  of  the  Earthline 
hazardous  waste  dump  in  Wilson ville,  111., 
a  small  rural  community  in  my  district. 

Incredibly,  Earthline  Corp.,  a  division 
of  SCA,  Inc.,  built  its  hazardous  waste 
treatment  plant  within  the  city  limits  of 
Wilsonville,  on  top  of  an  old,  abandoned 
coal  mine. 

Late  in  1977  the  residents  discovered 
that  waste  material  such  as  PCB's,  di- 
oxin,  dirt  contaminated  with  mercury, 
cyanides,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
dangerous  and  possibly  lethal  waste  was 
being  stored  at  the  facility  without  their 
knowledee.  Immediately  Wilsonville  filed 
suit  to  stop  Earthline,  and  in  August  of 
1978  Illinois  District  Court  Judge  John 
Russell  ordered  Earthline  to  halt  all  ac- 
tivities at  the  site  and  disassemble  and 
remove  completely  the  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility located  there.  This  sweeping  order 
was  based  in  part  on  the  court's  recogni- 
tion that  at  no  time  before  the  construc- 
tion permit  was  issued  did  Earthline 
oflRcials  make  known  to  the  residents  of 
Wilsonville  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
chemicals  to  be  buned  at  the  site.  Even 
to  this  dav,  after  12  000  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  supporting  materials,  the 
residents  of  Wilsonville  still  have  not 
been  provided  a  full  accounting  of  all  of 
the  different  kinds  of  potentially  lethal 
wastes  buried  at  the  site. 

This  is  information  to  which  the  peo- 


ple of  Wilsonville  are  entitled  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  had  EPA  expedited  its 
rulemaking  process,  the  residents  might 
have  been  spared  a  lengthy  and  costly 
court  trial. 

To  prevent  this  from  ever  happening 
again,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  which  will  require  full  public  hear- 
ings whenever  an  application  is  filed  for 
a  new  hazardous  waste  treatment  facil- 
ity. My  amendment  will  assure  openness 
and  candor  from  not  only  government 
ofiHcials  but  also  industry  representatives 
as  to  what  the  facility  is  designed  to  do 
and  what  kinds  of  material  will  be  stored. 

Wilsonville.  Love  Canal  in  Niagara 
Palls.  N.Y.,  the  Valley  of  the  Drums  in 
Kentucky,  and  countless  other  locations 
around  the  country  have  urmecessarily 
fallen  prey  to  an  ineffective  and  poorly 
organized  effort  by  EPA  to  prevent 
hazardous  waste  pollution  from  affecting 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  across  this 
country.  My  amendment  will  help  pro- 
tect future  generations  from  similar 
peril. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Santini). 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  working  to 
forge  a  legislative  product  that  will  help 
prevent  environmental  damage  from 
hazardous  wastes  but  will  also  require 
EPA  to  adhere  to  a  reasonable  regulatory 
process. 

I  understand  Mr.  Bevill  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  defer  regulation 
of  "special  waste"  until  after  EPA  studies 
the  need  to  do  so.  The  provisions  of  the 
amendment  have  been  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Plorio  and  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN.  The  nroduct  is  a  good  one  that  will 
require  EPA  to  prove  a  waste  is  harmful 
before  regulating  it.  This  will  save  the 
American  public  from  unreasonable  costs 
imposed  on  the  mining,  utility,  and  ce- 
ment industries. 

All  the  parties  involved  worked  dili- 
gently to  achieve  this  result.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reach  this  con- 
sensus which  was  possible  only  because 
of  this  effort. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3994.  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1979.  This  legislation  authorizes 
appropriations  for  important  hazardous 
and  solid  waste  programs  administered 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  strengthens  the  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement mechanisms  in  the  underlying 
act.  I  want  to  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  'Mr.  Plorio)  and  his 
minority  counterpart  'Mr.  Madican)  for 
their  fine  efforts  in  formulating  this  bill. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  concern 
for  a  cleaner  environment  and  are  work- 
ing diligently  to  achieve  this  goal,  that 
is  so  important  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  of  1976,  which  this 
bill  reauthorizes,  established  a  compre- 
hensive statutory  framework  to  deal  with 
land-based  environmental  problems,  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  laws  designed  to 


address  the  serious  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  The  1976  act  created  a 
"cradle  to  grave "  regulatory  regime  for 
safe  handling  of  hazardous  waste,  pro- 
vided incentives  and  encouragement  to 
States  and  localities  for  environmentally 
sound  disposal  and  reuse  of  solid  waste, 
promoted  commercialization  of  resource 
recovery  technology,  and  set  standards 
for  Government  procurement  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  recycled 
materials. 

The  act  recognized  that  many  of  the 
problems  it  addressed  were  local  in  na- 
ture and  were  most  susceptible  to  local 
solutions.  Accordingly,  State  and  local 
involvement  in  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  State  solid  waste  and  haz- 
ardous waste  plans  was  encouraged 
through  Federal  grant  programs.  Only  in 
the  area  of  hazardous  waste,  posing  sub- 
stantial danger  to  human  health  and  the 
environment,  was  the  Federal  regulatory 
role  emphasized. 

The  problem  of  improper  and  environ- 
mentally unsound  solid  and  hazardous 
waste  disposal  is  now  being  addressed 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  despite  the  EPA's  laxity 
in  promulgating  regulations  under  the 
act.  However,  the  act  provided  primarily 
for  prospective  action  with  respect  to 
waste  generation,  treatment,  transporta- 
tion, storage,  and  disposal  practices. 

As  we  are  all  only  too  well  aware,  the 
consequences  of  past  unsafe  hazardous 
waste  disposal  practices  are  of  growing 
magnitude  in  our  society.  The  tragic  hu- 
man health  and  environmental  effects  of 
indifferent,  negligent,  and  reckless  prac- 
tices have  recently  become  evident  as  the 
glare  of  national  publicity  has  been  fo- 
cused on  Love  Canal,  "Valley  of  the 
Drums,"  PCB-dumping  in  North  Caro- 
lina, toxic  dumping  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  and 
scores  of  similar  incidents  throughout 
the  Nation.  Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for 
comprehensive  legislation  to  address  this 
extremely  serious  problem.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  presently  engaged  in  such  an  effort. 
This  bill,  however,  authorizes  necessary 
funding  for  programs  that  will  prevent 
recurrence  of  unsafe,  hazardous  waste 
handling  practices  and  strengthens  exist- 
ing enforcement  authority  to  promptly 
abate  health  and  environmental  hazards 
resulting  from  these  practices. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  total 
appropriations  of  $156,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1980  to  carry  out  various  programs 
under  the  act.  This  compares  with  an 
authorization  of  $149,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1979  for  major  programs  under  the 
act.  Major  authorizations  within  the 
total  for  fiscal  1980  are  $42,000,000  to 
EPA  for  general  administration  of  all 
programs  under  the  act;  $30,000,000  to 
EPA  for  grants  to  States  for  developing 
and  implementation  of  State  hazardous 
waste  programs;  $30,000,000  for  grants 
to  States  for  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  State  solid  waste  plans;  $18.- 
000,000  for  grants  to  State  and  local 
government  authorities  for  solid  waste 
management  and  resource  recovery  pro- 
grams; $20,000,000  for  a  new  State  aban- 
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doned  hazardous  waste  site  inventory 
program;  $10,000,000  for  grants  to  rural 
communities  for  solid  waste  management 
facilities;  and  $3,000,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  promote  commer- 
cialization of  proven  resource  recovery 
technologies,  and  development  of  mar- 
kets for  recycled  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3994  also  makes 
some  important  amendments  to  existing 
law.  Significantly,  the  bill  enhances  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
forcefully  and  rapidly  deal  with  waste 
handling  and  disposal  practices  or  sites 
presenting  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  public  health  or  the 
environment.  The  so-called  "imminent 
hazard"  authority  contained  in  existing 
law  is  deficient  in  that  it  requires  pre- 
response  judicial  proceedings.  Such  liti- 
gation may  unduly  delay  emergency  ac- 
tion to  abate  an  imminent  or  existing 
hazard  and  it  subjects  the  Administrator 
to  a  difficult  burden  of  proof  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  or  imminence  of 
a  substantial  hazard.  H.R.  3994  remedies 
these  deficiencies  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  issue  and  enforce  emer- 
gency orders  to  protect  public  health  and 
the  environment,  prior  to  lengthy  litiga- 
tion contesting  the  existence  or  degree  of 
hazard  and  by  imposing  a  less  restrictive 
burden  of  proof  in  the  event  such  litiga- 
tion ultimately  does  ensue. 

H.R.  3994  extends  EPA's  access,  entry, 
and  inspection  authority  to  inactive  and 
abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites  and 
prohibits  destruction,  alteration  or  con- 
cealment of  records  pertaining  to  the 
handling  of  hazardous  waste.  Moreover, 
the  reported  bill  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator, upon  receipt  of  infomation  that 
a  hazardous  waste  site  may  present  a 
significant  health  or  environmental  haz- 
ard, to  issue  orders  requiring  present  or 
former  owners  of  such  sites  to  conduct 
or  assume  the  costs  of  monitoring,  test- 
ing and  analysis  necessary  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hazard. 

To  enhance  resource  recovery,  the 
reported  bill  requires  State  solid  waste 
plans  to  provide  that  neither  State  nor 
local  governments  may  be  prohibited 
from  entering  into  long  term  contracts 
for  the  operation  of  such  facilities.  Such 
long-term  contracts  are  equally  essential 
as  long-term  markets  for  recovered 
materials  to  the  viability  of  such  facili- 
ties. H.R.  3994  further  provides  resource 
recovery  and  reuse  by  stengthening  Fed- 
eral recyclable  procurement  require- 
ments and  establishing  firm  deadlines 
for  compliance.  As  the  largest  consumer 
in  the  Nation,  the  Federal  Government 
should  rightfully  assume  a  strong  lead- 
ership role  in  promoting  resource  recov- 
ery through  its  procurement  practice. 

It  is  clear  that  EPA  has  attempted 
to  implement  certain  provisions  of 
RCRA  in  a  m<»nner  inconsistent  with 
the  legislative  intent.  For  instance,  EPA 
pursued  a  course  which  could  have  re- 
quired retrofitting  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities  built  by  municipalities 
and  industries  at  considerable  expense 
to  comply  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Clearly,  where  demonstrated  health  and 


environmental  hazards  are  present,  re- 
medial action  ought  to  be  pursued.  How- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  such  a  demon- 
stration it  makes  little  sense  to  uni- 
formly impose  costly  and  inflationary 
design  and  construction  modification 
requirements  on  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  such  facilities.  Accordingly, 
wastes  received  by  such  facilities  were 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  This  broad  exemption  will  be  modi- 
fied by  the  sponsor  of  the  original 
amendment,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Swift),  to 
provide  suflScient  authority  for  EPA  to 
regulate  genuinely  hazardous  facilities. 
Coupled  with  a  provision  in  the  reported 
bill  permitting  the  Administrator  to 
establish,  where  appropriate,  separate 
performance  standards  for  new  and 
existing  facilities,  this  modification  will 
give  the  Agency  clear  guidance  as  to  the 
appropriate  regulatory  course  it  should 
pursue. 

Another  example  of  EPA's  regulatory 
excess  is  its  proposal  to  impose  costly 
regulation  on  certain  wastes — cement 
kiln  dust  waste,  utility  waste,  phosphate 
uranium  and  other  mining  wastes,  and 
oil  and  gas  drilling  muds  and  oil  produc- 
tion brines.  In  its  proposed  regulations 
of  December  18,  1978  EPA  acknowledged 
that  the  Agency  has  very  little  informa- 
tion on  the  composition,  characteristics, 
and  the  degree  of  hazard  posed  by  these 
wastes,  that  they  occur  in  very  large 
volumes  and  that  potential  hazards 
posed  by  these  wastes  are  relatively  low. 
Nevertheless  the  Agency  proceeded  to 
embark  on  a  cumbersome  regulatory 
course  in  the  absence  of  any  real  demon- 
stration of  risk.  The  reported  bill  pres- 
ently contains  a  provision  dealing  with 
oil  and  gas  muds  and  brines.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill)  intends  to  offer  a  well- 
considered  and  balanced  amendment  to 
deal  with  the  other  waste  in  this  so- 
called  special  category,  which  has  my 
strong  support  and  should  receive  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  will  address  myself  to  the  particulars 
of  that  amendment  when  it  is  offered. 

Finally,  to  eliminate  duplicative  and 
burdensome  permitting  requirements  for 
disposal  of  coal  mining  wastes  under  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  and  RCRA.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  such  permits 
to  be  issued  solely  by  the  OfBce  of  Sur- 
face Mining  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  giving  appropriated  considera- 
tion to  EPA  suggestions  as  to  how  RCRA 
requirements,  if  any,  should  be  inte- 
grated into  these  permits.  Both  this 
amendment  and  the  Bevill  amendment 
will  remove  unnecessary  regulation  and 
contribute  to  increased  coal  utilization, 
spurring  attainment  of  the  President's 
national  energy  objectives.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  important  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  that  will  also  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3994  is  an  im- 
r>ortant  bill  for  all  the  reasons  I  have 
set  forth  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
bill. 


•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  lor  the  legis- 
lation which  is  before  the  House,  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA). 

As  recently  as  last  year,  the  hazardous 
waste  issue  was  virtually  unknown  except 
to  the  people  involved  in  the  agonizingly 
slow  process  of  developing  regulations 
under  this  law  to  ensure  the  safe  han- 
dling and  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  for 
the  future.  In  1978 — just  as  in  1976  when 
RCRA  was  originally  enacted — few 
Americans  were  aware  of  the  menacing 
presence  of  abandoned  and  inactive 
waste  dumps.  The  Love  Canal  disaster 
gave  the  country  its  first  tragic  evidence 
of  the  gravity  of  the  hazardous  waste 
problem.  Finally,  we  have  awakened  to 
the  incredibly  difficult  and  notentially 
disastrous  problem  of  land  pollution. 

RCRA  contains  no  reference  to  or 
remedy  for  abandoned  or  inactive  haz- 
ardous waste  sites.  In  1976  the  Congress 
simply  was  not  aware  of  the  problem. 
Generators  and  disposers  of  hazardous 
waste  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
problem  or  may  have  decided  not  to 
share  their  loiowledge  with  us.  Regard- 
less, this  is  a  monumental  problem  and 
the  Federal  Government  and  most  States 
lack  the  authority  to  deal  with  it.  This 
legislation  will  provide  tools  which  are 
critical  to  the  effort  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic's health  and  the  environment  from 
the  improper  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

The  problem  is  a  real  one.  The  Com- 
merce Oversight  Subcommittee,  in  a 
year-long  investigation  of  hazardous 
wastes,  identified  numerous  waste  sites 
which  posed  major  hazards  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  the  environment  because 
of  inadequate  design  or  unsafe  disposal 
methods.  The  result  has  been  human  suf- 
fering, environmental  injury,  and  sub- 
stantial economic  costs.  "The  full  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  is  still  not  known. 
This  legislation  establishes  a  statewide 
inventory  program  for  abandoned  waste 
disposal  sites.  This  survey  will  finally  en- 
able us  to  understand  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem. 

Remedies  exist,  although  some  may  be 
complex  and  expensive.  This  legislation 
would  provide  grants  for  State  hazard- 
ous waste  programs  to  develop  treat- 
ment, storage,  and  disposal  facilities  and 
to  remove  or  ameliorate  wastes  that  pre- 
sent hazards  to  a  local  community. 

The  bill  provides  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  with  preven- 
tive tools,  monitoring  and  testing  au- 
thorities, which  would  be  used  to  exam- 
ine sites  that  may  present  a  substantial 
hazard.  This  provision,  which  I  success- 
fully offered  during  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee markup,  would  allow  EPA  to  eval- 
uate potentially  dangerous  sites  before 
such  sites  could  wreak  havoc.  "Hiis  would 
allow  states  and  EPA  to  root  out  a  prob- 
lem before  it  develops  into  a  major 
threat  to  the  surrounding  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effort  to  mitigate 
the  hazardous  wsiste  problem  is  in  its 
infancy.  This  bill  will  take  an  important 
stride  toward  determining  the  size  of 
the  task  before  us  and  the  best  means 
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of  solving  it.  For  too  long  we  have  ig- 
nored the  real  and  potential  conse- 
quences of  land  pollution.  These  dangers 
must  be  redressed.  This  legislation  is  an 
important  part  of  the  long-term  effort  to 
accomplish  that  end.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  regretfully  oppose  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4774,  which  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
that  any  employee  who  is  a  member  of  a 
reUgion  or  sect  historically  holding  con- 
scientious objection  to  joining  or  finan- 
cially supporting  a  labor  organization 
shall  not  be  required  to  do  so.  After  mo- 
tive consideration  I  have  determined 
that  this  measure  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  will  in  fact  restrict,  rather  than  ex- 
pand, existing  protections  for  religious 
hberty  regarding  union  security  agree- 
ments. 

The  bill's  ostensible  purpose  is  to  rec- 
oncile two  presumbaly  conflicting  statu- 
tory provisions  in  order  to  protect  the 
first  amendment  right  of  free  exercise 
of  religion  for  those  with  religious  ob- 
jection to  joining  or  paying  dues  to  a  un- 
ion. Section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  allows  employers  and 
unions  representing  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees to  make  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment a  requirement  that  all  employees  in 
a  bargaining  unit  pay  union  dues 
whether  they  belong  to  the  union  or  not. 
This  union  shop  privilege  allowed  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  said  to  be 
in  apparent  conflict  with  title  vn,  th9 
equal  employment  opportunity  section  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  pro- 
scribes as  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice discrimination  by  an  employer  or 
labor  union  on  the  basis  of  religion.  Sec- 
tion 701  (j)  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1972  specifically  defines 
"religion"  as  including  all  aspects  of  reli- 
gious observance  and  practice,  as  well  as 
belief,  unless  an  employer  demonstrates 
that  he  is  unable  to  reasonably  accom- 
modate an  employee's  or  prospective  em- 
ployee's religious  observance  or  practice 
without  undue  hardship  on  the  conduct 
of  the  employer's  business.  As  Mr.  Clau- 
sen so  &bly  pointed  out,  in  every  court  of 
appeals  which  has  considered  the  issue 
of  the  application  of  title  VII  to  em- 
ployees with  religious  objections  to  pay- 
ing dues  to  a  union,  all  have  placed  the 
burden  on  employers  and  unions  to  show 
that  such  religious  objections  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  some  other  fashion  and 
have  concluded  that  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  is  that,  all  things  being  equal, 
the  mandate  for  elimination  of  religious 
discrimination  in  employment  practices 
has  a  much  higher  national  priority  than 
the  union  security  privilege. 

I  believe  that  congressional  intent  is 
clear — employers  and  unions  must  rea- 
sonably accommodate  religious  beliefs 
without  undue  hardship  on  business,  and 
this  duty  has  priority  over  the  statutory 
allowance  of  union  security  agreements. 
If  redundancy  were  the  only  objection  to 
H.R.  4774,  I  probably  would  not  have 
opposed  it  as  a  restatement  of  congres- 
sional policy.  But  H.R.  4774  is  more  than 


just  unnecessary;  it  will  in  fact  restrict 
the  rights  already  granted  by  the  "rea- 
sonable accommodation"  provision  of 
title  vn. 

As  the  fifth  circuit  in  Cooper  v.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  533  F2d  163,  168  (1976), 
cert,  denied  sub  nom.,  makes  plain,  if  an 
employee's  conduct  is  religiously  moti- 
vated, his  employer  must  tolerate  it  un- 
less doing  so  would  cause  undue  hard- 
ship, and  all  forms  and  aspects  of 
religion,  however  eccentric,  are  pro- 
tected. 

The  definition  of  reUgion  itself  in 
the  "reasonable  accommodation"  section 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
2000e(j»,  is  stated  generally  to  include 
"all  aspects  of  religious  observance  and 
practice,  as  well  as  belief."  Thus,  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  a  more  precise 
delimitation  of  the  scope  of  the  term 
religion.  The  clearest  delimitation  in 
the  context  of  the  statute  was  stated  by 
the  seventh  circuit  in  Redmond  v.  GAP 
Corp.,  574  F2d  897,  901   (1978)  : 

We  believe  that  the  clearest  test  to  be 
applied  to  the  determination  of  what  is 
"religious"  under  Sec.  2000e(J)  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  Supreme  Coui^  decisions  In 
Welsh  V.  United  States  398  U.S.  333  (1970). 
and  United  States  v.  Seeger  380  U.S.  163 
(1969),  i.e.,  (1)  is  the  "belief"  for  which 
protection  is  sought  "religious"  in  person's 
own  scheme  of  things,  and  (2)  is  it  "sin- 
cerely held." 

Seeger  and  Welsh  both  involved  con- 
scientious objection  to  the  military  draft 
on  religious  grounds.  The  Court  in  both 
cases  broadly  interpreted  the  exemption 
for  "religious  training  and  belief"  de- 
fined in  the  statute  as  "an  individual's 
belief  in  a  relation  to  a  supreme  being 
involving  duties  superior  to  those  aris- 
ing from  any  human  relation  but  [not 
including]  essentially  political,  socio- 
logical, or  philosophical  views  or  a  mere- 
ly personal  moral  code."  In  Seeger,  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  stated  the  test  as — 

A  sincere  and  meaningful  belief  which 
occupies  in  the  life  of  its  possessor  a  place 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  God  of  those 
admittedly  qualifying  for  the  exemption 
comes  within  the  statutory  definition.  380 
U.S.  at  176. 

Welch  did  not  himself  characterize 
his  objections  as  being  religious  yet 
the  Court  found  that  his  views  were 
such  that  he  came  within  the  religious 
exemption : 

If  an  individual  deeply  and  sincerely  holds 
beUefs  that  are  truely  ethical  or  moral  In 
source  and  content  but  that  nevertheless 
Impose  upon  him  a  duty  of  conscience  to  re- 
frain from  participating  in  any  way  at  any 
time,  he  is  entitled  to  a  religious  exemption 
because  of  his  beliefs  function  as  a  religion 
in  his  life.  398  U.S.  340. 

H.R.  4774  attempts  to  greatly  restrict 
the  broad,  nontraditional  definition  of 
religion  already  recognized  by  the  courts. 
This  bill  would  require  that  a  conscien- 
tious objector  be  both  "a  member  of  and 
adher[ant]  to  established  and  traditional 
tenets  or  teachings  of  a  bona  fide  re- 
ligion, body,  or  sect  which  has  histori- 
cally" objected  to  joining  or  financially 
supporting  labor  organizations.  This 
very    restrictive    definition    allows    an 


exemption  only  for  about  seven  denom- 
inations which  have  established  doctrine 
against  supporting  unions.  New  religions, 
which  coul(l  not  "historically"  hold  such 
objections,  are  apparently  left  out  as  are 
loosely  organized  sects  and  even  a  pro- 
found belief  by  a  single  person.  Most 
"established  and  traditional"  religions 
began  with  the  vision  of  a  single  individ- 
ual— Abraham,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  Bud- 
dha, Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin,  Joseph 
Smith,  Mary  Baker  Eddy  and  countless 
others  have  begun  as  heretics  against 
"established  and  traditional"  religions 
with  "historic"  doctrines,  yet  their  ad- 
herents came  to  number  in  the  millions. 
By  codifying  this  restrictive  exemption 
from  union  security  agreements  instead 
of  leaving  the  definition  vague,  I  believe 
that  we  may  well  accomplish  the  opposite 
of  what  we  have  set  out  to  do. 

Defining  the  religious  exemption  so 
strictly  so  as  to  include  some  religions 
and  exclude  others  may  also  result  in  a 
violation  of  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  of  the  first  amendment.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  Lemon  v.  Kurtzman 
403  U.S.  603,  612-13  (1971),  developed 
three  tests  to  determine  conflict  with  the 
establishment  clause : 

First,  the  statute  must  have  a  secular 
legislative  purpose;  second,  its  principal  or 
primary  effect  must  be  one  that  neither  ad- 
vances nor  inhibits  religion;  finally,  that 
statute  must  not  foster  "an  excessive  en- 
tanglement with  religion."  403  XJS.  612,  613. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  a  perceptive  article 
in  51  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  481.  February 
1976,  "Is  Title  VII's  Reasonable  Accom- 
modation Requirement  a  Law  'Respect- 
ing an  Establishment  of  Religion'?", 
there  is  probably  no  problem  with  the 
"excessive  entanglement"  criterion  here, 
and  the  courts  have  rarely  used  the  sec- 
ular legislative  purpose  test  to  strike 
down  conflicting  statutes  except  in  ex- 
treme cases  (Epperson  v.  Arkansas  393 
U.S.  97(1968)— struck  ban  on  teaching 
evolution;  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp  374  U.S.  203(1963)— struck 
down  required  prayer  in  school.) 

By  having  as  its  primary  effect  the 
advancement  of  certain  religions  beyond 
merely  clearing  up  any  restriction  on  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  H.R.  4774  may 
go  too  far,  especially  if  we  are  to  be  so 
exclusive  regarding  which  religions  may 
qualify  for  special  treatment.  Such  a 
statute  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
neutral  effect.  We  are  not  lifting  a  Gov- 
ernment sanction  restricting  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  here — we  have  already 
stated  congressional  policy  that  employ- 
ers and  unions  may  have  union  security 
agreements  but  must  reasonably  accom- 
modate conflicts  with  the  religious  views 
of  employees.  To  go  beyond  that  excep- 
tion for  religion  generally  and  make 
special  exception  for  about  seven  denom- 
inations (with  no  room  in  the  scope  of 
the  exception  for  new  religions  or  a 
change  in  established  doctrine)  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  also  quite  possibly 
unconstitutional. 

Finally,  why  must  we  restrict  the 
"reasonable  accommodation"  in  these 
circumstances  to  the  paying  of  a  sum 


equal  to  the  union  dues  and  initiation 
fees  to  one  of  three  designated  charities? 
Why  not  simply  leave  the  means  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
parties  involved  and  let  the  courts  de- 
termine the  reasonableness  of  the  ac- 
commodation if  any  conflict  arises.  Such 
matters  are  best  left  to  be  handled  flex- 
ibly on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

Again,  while  the  basic  purpose  behind 
H.R.  4774  is  most  worthy  and  its  spon- 
sors and  supporters  have  only  the  high- 
est motivation  for  bringing  it  forward,  I 
believe  that  we  already  have  the  means 
at  hand  in  existing  law  to  solve  the 
problem  of  accommodating  those  whose 
religious  views  prevent  them  from  join- 
ing or  contributing  to  a  labor  imion  as 
required  under  a  union  security  agree- 
ment. H.R.  4774  is.  in  fact,  a  step  back- 
ward, and  I  must  reluctantly  oppose  it 
on  behalf  of  those  whom  we  would  seek 
to  protect  by  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Congress  prepares  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  I  feel  that  I  must  speak 
out.  Based  on  my  own  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
PBB's  of  the  Michigan  State  Legislature, 
it  is  clear  that  EPA  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority required  to  deal  with  the  hazard- 
ous wastes  in  a  comprehensive  and  re- 
sponsible manner.  It  is  also  clear  to  me 
that  hazardous  wastes  require  Federal 
action  so  that  at  least  some  minimum 
standards  will  be  set  for  the  handling  of 
these  substances. 

However,  it  is  equally  important  to 
avoid  overreacting.  In  its  attempt  to  be 
comprehensive  EPA  has  listed  many 
items  as  hazardous  wastes  in  its  proposed 
guidelines  announced  on  November  26, 
1979.  For  example,  iron  foundries  pro- 
duce sludge  that  can  contain  lead.  EPA 
has  listed  this  sludge  as  a  hazardous 
waste.  The  inuusiry  affected  claims  that 
the  EPA  is  assuming  that  this  material 
is  hazardous  without  looking  at  the  fact 
that  the  lead  actually  leaching  out  is 
minimal.  The  industry  further  claims 
that  the  lead-bearing  sludge  will  be  han- 
dled properly  anyway  under  the  normal 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
provisions  and  regiilations  based  on  the 
act. 

Although  there  may  be  ways  to  work 
out  such  problems  in  the  administrative 
process,  this  is  a  good  example  of  a  prob- 
lem we  would  do  well  to  be  aware  of.  That 
is,  we  should  take  care  not  to  strangle 
industries  in  redtape  or  unnecessary 
paperwork,  or  saddle  them  with  added 
expenses  unless  we  have  considerable 
and  substantial  evidence  of  a  problem. 
Then,  when  we  know  that  a  problem  is 
real,  or  very  likely  to  occur,  we  should 
go  after  that  problem  with  clear  forceful 
regulatory  action. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  responsible  ap- 
proach, then  the  EPA  and  many  of  the 
rest  of  us  in  government  and  industry 
will  spend  a  lot  of  our  time  chasing 
phantom  problems  while  the  real  dis- 
asters go  unchecked.  We  cannot  allow 
that  to  happen.* 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

H.R.  3994 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  xrrLE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Resource   Conservation    and    Recovery   Act 
Amendments  of   1979". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2005(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1978.  and"  and  substituting 
"1978"  and  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  and  $42.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980". 

(b)  Section  3011(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  following  after  "1979": 
"and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980". 

(c»  Section  4008(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1978  and"  and 
substituting  "1978."  and  by  inserting  the 
following  after  "1979":  ".  and  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980". 

(d)  Section  4008(a)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "1979":  "and 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980". 

(e)  Section  4008(e)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
"1979":  "and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980" 

(f)  Section  4009(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  after 
"1979":  "and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980". 

(g)  (1)  Subtitle  E  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  5005.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(2)    The  table  of  contents  for  such  sub- 
title E  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  item  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Sec.  5005.  Authorization  of  appropriations.". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    SOLID    WASTE    DISPOSAL    ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (14)  of  section 
1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  which 
is  not  a  facility  for  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste". 

(b)  (1)  Section  2004  of  such  Act  is  repealed 
and  the  following  sections  are  redesignated 
accordingly. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  subtitle  B 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2004  and  redesig- 
nating the  succeeding  Items  accordingly. 

(c)  Section  3004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "In 
establishing  such  standards  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  where  appropriate,  establish 
separate  standards  for  new  and  existing 
facilities.". 

(d)  Section  3001  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b) "  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b) : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  drilling 
fluids,  produced  waters,  and  other  wastes 
associated  with  the  exploration  for,  or  devel- 
opment and  production  of,  crude  oil  or  nat- 


ural gas  shall  not  be  considered  'hazardous 
waste'  within  the  meaning  of  this  section 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle". 

(e)  Section  3005(e)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  "facility  Is  In  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "facility  is  in  exist- 
ence on  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations 
under  sections  3001  and  3004,". 

(f)  Section  3007(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  section  7003  of  sub- 
title Q,"  after  "subtitle,"; 

(2)  by  striking  "maintained  by  any  per- 
son" after   "establishment  or  other  place  ": 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  has  handled"  after 
"otherwise  handles"; 

(4)  by  striking  "any  officer  or  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  officer, 
employee,  or  representative"; 

(5)  by  striking  "duly  designated  officer 
employee"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "duly 
designated  officer,  employee,  or  representa- 
tive"; 

(6)  by  striking  "furnish  or  permit"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "furnish  Informa- 
tion relating  to  such  wastes  and  permit"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "such  officers  or  em- 
ployees" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
officers,  employees,  or  representatives"; 

(8)  by  inserting  "or  have  been"  after 
"where  hazardous  wastes  are";  and 

(9)  by  striking  "officer  or  employee  ob- 
tains" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "officer, 
employee,  or  representative  obtains". 

(g)  Section  3007(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  "shall  be  avail- 
able": "(including  records,  reports,  or  Infor- 
mation obtained  by  representatives  of  the 
Environmental  Protection   Agency). 

(h)  Section  3008(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  period  following  the 
word  "subtitle  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  by  inserting  ",  or"  and  the  following  at 
the  end  of  such  paragraph  (3) : 

"(4)  generates,  stores,  treats,  transports, 
disposes  of,  or  otherwise  handles  any  haz- 
ardous waste  (whether  such  activity  took 
place  before  or  takes  place  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph)   and — 

"(A)  who  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  under  section  3012.  or 

"(B)  destroys,  alters,  or  conceals  any 
record  maintained  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eration, storing,  treatment,  transportation, 
disposal,  or  other  handling  of  hazardous 
waste.". 

(1)  Section  3008  of  such  Act  Is  amended: 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  by  striking  "the 
Administrator  shall  give  notice  to  the  vio- 
lator of  his  failure  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement. If  such  violation  extends  beyond 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  Administrators 
notification,"  and  by  inserting  "immediately 
or"  after  "compliance";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (2),  by  striking 
"thirty  dajw". 

(J)  Section  3011  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  AcnvmES  Included. — State  hazard- 
ous waste  programs  for  which  grants  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  may  include  (but 
shall  not  be  limited  to)  planning  for  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment,  storage  and  disposal 
facilities,  and  the  development  and  execution 
of  programs  to  protect  health  and  the  en- 
vironment from  inactive  facilities  which  may 
contain  hazardous  waste  and  which  may  pre- 
sent a  substantial  endangerment  to  the  hu- 
man health  or  the  environment.". 

(k)  (1)  Subtitle  C  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 
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"Sbc.  3012.  (B)  State  Inventory  Pro- 
crams. — Each  State  staall,  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable,  undertake  a  continuing  program 
to  compile,  publish,  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator an  inventory  describing  the  loca- 
tion of  each  site  within  such  State  at  which 
hazardous  waste  has  at  any  time  been  stored 
or  disposed  of.  Such  inventory  shall  con- 
tain— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  location  of  the 
sites  at  which  any  such  storage  or  disposal 
has  taken  place  before  the  date  on  which 
permits  are  required  under  section  3005  for 
such  storage  or  disposal:  and 

"(2)  such  Information  relating  to  the 
amount,  nature,  and  toxicity  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  at  each  such  site  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  and  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  of  any  health  hazard 
which  may  be  associated  with  such  site. 
Any  State  may  exercise  the  authority  of 
section  3007  for  purposes  of  this  section  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
provided  In  such  rectlon  In  the  case  of  States 
having  an  authorized  hazardous  waste  pro- 
gram, and  any  State  may  by  order  require 
any  persou  to  submit  such  Information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  compile  the  data  re- 
ferred In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

"(b)  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Program. — 'f  the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  State  program  under  subsection  (a) 
Is  not  adequately  providing  Information  re- 
specting the  fltes  In  such  State  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a),  the  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  State.  Tf  within  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing such  notification,  the  State  program 
has  net  been  revised  or  amended  In  such 
manner  as  will  adequately  provide  such  in- 
formation, the  Administrator  shall  carry 
out  the  Inventory  program  in  such  State.  In 
any  such  ca«e — 

"(1)  the  Administrator  shall  have  the  au- 
thorities provided  with  respect  to  State  pro- 
grams under  subsection   (a): 

"(2)  the  funds  allocated  under  subsection 
(c)  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section 
may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  for  carry- 
ing cut  such  program  In  such  State:  and 

"(3)  no  further  expenditure  may  be  made 
for  grants  to  such  State  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  State  is  carrying  out.  or  will 
carry  out.  an  inventory  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Grants. —  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication submitted  by  any  State  to  carry 
out  a  program  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  make  grants  to  the  States 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  such  a  program. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  several  States  by  the  Administra- 
tor based  upon  such  regulations  as  he  pre- 
scribes to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  may  make  grants  to 
any  State  which  has  conducted  an  Inventory 
program  which  effectively  carried  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1979  to  re- 
imburse such  State  for  all,  or  any  portion  of. 
the  costs  Incurred  by  such  State  In  conduct- 
ing such  program. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980.". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
C  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
Item  at  the  end  thereof : 

"Sec.  3012.  Hazardous  waste  site  Inventory.". 

(4)  Section  3008(d)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  Information"  after 
"document". 

(1)  (1)  Subtitle  C  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 


(1)   Section  4003  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "4005(c)"  In  paragraph 
(2).  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4004(b)"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "State  or"  In  paragraph 
(5)  after  "The  plan  shall  provide  that  no" 
and  by  striking  the  period  after  "resource 
recovery  facilities"  and  adding  the  following: 
".  from  entering  Into  long-term  contracts 
for  the  operation  of  such  facilities,  or  from 
securing  long-term  markets  for  material  and 
energy  recovered  from  such  facilities.". 

(m)  Section  4005  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a);  by  re- 
designating the  succeeding  subsections  ac- 
cordingly; and  by  amending  subsection  (b) 
(as  so  redesignated)  by  striking  out  "the  In- 
ventory under  subsection  (b)  shall"  and  sub- 
stituting "the  Inventory  under  subsection 
(a)  shall"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4005(b)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  sub-section),  by  striking  out 
"Any"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Upon 
promulgation  of  criteria  under  section  1008 

(a)  (3).  any"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "4003(2) "  In  subsection 

(b)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection)    and    Inserting   In    lieu   thereof 

•4003(3)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Not"  in  subsection 
(a)  (as  redesignated  by  pEu-agraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "To 
assist  the  States  In  complying  with  section 
4003(3),  not". 

(n)  Section  4006(b)  (1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "functions"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"management  activities". 

(0)  Section  6002  of  such  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  In  sub- 
section (c)(1).  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "After  the  date  specified  in 
applicable  guidelines  prepared  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  each  procuring  agency  which 
procures  any  Items  designated  In  such  guide- 
lines shall  procure  such  Items  composed  of 
the  highest  percentage  of  recovered  ma- 
terials practicable,  consistent  with  main- 
taining a  satisfactory  level  of  competition, 
considering  such  guidelines."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (11)"  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1 )  (C) .  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (B)"; 

(3)  by  deleting  "recovered  material  and 
recovered-material-derived  fuel"  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(2),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "energy  or  fuels  derived  from 
solid  waste"; 

(4)  by   deleting   so   much   of   subsection 

(c)  (3)  as  follows  "vendors"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 

"(A)  certify  that  the  percentage  of  re- 
covered materials  to  be  used  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  will  be  at  least  the 
amount  required  by  applicable  specifica- 
tions or  other  contractural  requirements, 
and 

"(B)  estimate  the  percentage  of  the  total 
material  utilized  for  the  performance  of  the 
contract  which  Is  recovered  materials."; 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(d)  Specifications. — All  Federal  agen- 
cies that  have  the  responsibility  for  draft- 
ing or  reviewing  specifications  for  procure- 
ment Items  procured  by  Federal  Eigencles 
shall— 

"(1)  as  expeditiously  as  possible  (but  In 
any  event  no  later  than  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  of  1979) .  eliminate 
from  such  specifications — 


"(A)  any  exclusion  of  recovered  materials; 
and 

"(B)  any  requirement  that  Items  be  man- 
ufactured from  virgin  materials;  and 

"(2)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  applicable  guidelines  under 
subsection  (e),  or  as  otherwise  specified  in 
such  guidelines,  assure  that  such  specifica- 
tions require  the  use  of  recovered  materials 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  without 
Jeopardizing  the  Intended  end  use  of  the 
item."; 

(6)  by  deleting  the  second  sentence  In 
subsection  (e),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Such  guidelines  shall — 

"(1)  designate  those  Items  which  are  or 
can  be  produced  with  recovered  materials 
and  whose  procurement  by  procuring  agen- 
cies win  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  and 

"(2)  set  forth  recommended  practices  with 
respect  to  the  procurement  of  recovered 
materials  and  items  containing  such  mate- 
rials and  with  respect  to  certification  by 
vendors  of  the  percentage  of  recovered  ma- 
terials used,  and  shall  provide  Information 
as  to  the  availability,  relative  cost,  and  per- 
formance of  such  materials  and  items. 
In  designating  Items  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Administrator  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors: 

"(A)  the  avrllabllity  of  such  items; 

"(B)  the  impact  of  the  procurement  of 
such  Items  by  procuring  agencies  on  the 
volume  of  solid  waste  which  must  be  treated, 
stored,  or  disposed  of; 

"(C)  the  economic  and  technological  fea- 
sibility of  producing  and  using  such  items; 
and 

"(D)  other  uses  for  such  recovered 
materials.". 

(p)  Section  7003  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "Is  presenting"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "may  present"; 

(2)  by  striking  "the  Administrator  may 
bring  suit"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "the  alleged  disposal"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "may  take  action"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "suit"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  substituting  "action";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "(a)  Authority  of  Ad- 
ministrator.— "  after  "7003"  and  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  action 
which  the  Administrator  may  take  under 
this  section  may  Include  (but  shall  not  be 
limited  to)  — 

"  ( 1 )  Issuing  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  public  health  and  the 
environment,  and 

"(2)  commencing  a  civil  action  for  appro- 
priate relief,  Including  a  restraining  order 
or  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction. 

"(b)  Violations. — Any  person  who  will- 
fully violates,  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with,  any  order  of  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  may.  In  an  action  brought 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  to  enforce  such  order,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  lor  each  day  In  which 
such  violation  occurs  or  such  failure  to  com- 
ply continues.". 

(q)(l)  Section  7006  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)  Review  of  Pinal 
Regulations  and  Certain  Petitions. — "  be- 
fore "Any"; 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Review  of  Certain  Actions  Under 
Sections  3005  and  3006. — Review  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's action — 
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"(1)  in  Issuing,  denying,  modifying,  or 
revoking  any  permit  under  section  3006.  or 

"(2)  In  granting,  denying,  or  withdrawing 
authorization  or  Interim  authorization  under 
section  3006, 

may  be  had  by  any  Interested  person  In  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Federal  Judicial  district  In  which 
such  person  resides  or  transacts  such  busi- 
ness upon  application  by  such  person.  Any 
such  application  shall  be  made  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  such  Issuance, 
denial,  modification,  revocation,  grant,  or 
withdrawal,  or  after  such  date  only  If  such 
application  Is  based  solely  on  grounds  which 
arose  after  such  ninetieth  day.  Such  review 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  sections  701 
through  706  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  Any"  In  paragraph 
(1)  thereof  and  substituting  ";  any"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ".  Action"  In  paragraph 

(1)  thereof  and  substituting  ";  action";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "proper."  In  paragraph 

(2)  thereof  and  substituting  "proper;". 
Section    7009    of    such    Act    is    amended 

by  striking  out  "unless  the  Secretary"  and 
substituting  "unless  the  Administrator". 

Section  8002  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(n)(l)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  and  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  adverse  efl^ects.  if  any,  of 
drilling  fluids,  produced  waters,  and  other 
wastes  associated  with  the  exploration  for. 
or  development  or  production  of,  crude  oil 
or  natural  gas  on  the  environment.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  the  effects  of  those  wastes 
on  human  health,  water  quality,  air  quality, 
welfare,  and  natural  resources,  and  on  the 
adequacy  of  means  and  measures  currently 
employed  by  the  oil  and  gas  drilling  and 
production  Industry,  Government  agencies, 
and  others  to  dispose  of  and  utilize  those 
wastes  and  to  prevent  or  substantially  miti- 
gate any  adverse  effects.  The  study  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of — 

"(A)  the  sources  and  volume  of  discarded 
material  generated  per  year  from  such 
wastes; 

"(B)  present  disposal  practices; 

"(C)  potential  dangers  to  human  health 
and  the  environment; 

"(D)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods: 

"(E)  the  cost  of  those  alternatives;  and 

"(P)  the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  exploration  for.  and  development  and 
production  of,  domestic  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerning  such  wastes  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  and 
expeditious  completion  of  the  study.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  the 
study  and  shall  Include  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations  for  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  actions. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  complete  the 
research  and  study  and  submit  the  renort 
reoulred  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  not  later  than 
October  1.  1981.  Upon  completion  of  the 
study,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare  a  plan 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion respecting  the  findings  of  the  study  and 
may  submit  any  legislative  recommendations 
resulting  from  the  study  to  the  Congress. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.". 


amendment    of    resource    CONSQIVATION    AMD 
recovery    act    of     1976 

Sec.  3.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  FliORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committee 
amendments,  except  those  beginning  on 
page  3,  line  17  and  extending  through 
line  21;  and  beginning  on  page  11,  line  3, 
and  extending  through  line  17  on  page 
12,  be  considered  en  bloc  and  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  above  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  3.  In  line  9, 
strike  out  "section"  and  substitute  "sub- 
title (other  than  section  5002)". 

Page  3,  line  13,  Insert  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 

Page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  the  comma. 

Page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

Page  7.  line  23.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  8.  line  3.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Page  8.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  the  name  and  address,  or  corporate 
headquarters  of.  the  owner  of  each  such  site. 
determined  as  of  the  date  of  preparation  of 
the  Inventory; 

(4)  an  Identification  of  the  types  or  tech- 
niques of  waste  treatment  or  disposal  which 
have  been  used  at  each  such  site;  and 

(5)  Information  concerning  the  current 
status  of  the  site.  Including  Information  re- 
specting whether  or  not  hazardous  waste  is 
currently  being  treated  or  disposed  of  at  such 
site  (and  If  not.  the  date  on  which  such 
activity  ceased)  and  Information  respecting 
the  nature  of  any  other  activity  currently 
carried  out  at  such  site. 

For  purposes  of  assisting  the  States  In  com- 
piling information  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  available  to  each 
State  undertaking  a  program  under  this  sec- 
tion such  Information  as  Is  available  to  him 
concerning  the  Items  specified  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  with  respect  to  the  sites 
within  such  State,  including  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  is  able  to  obtain 
from  other  agencies  or  departments  of  the 
Unite  i  States  and  from  survevs  and  studies 
carried  out  by  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

Page  13.  after  line  24.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  and  redesignate  the  follow- 
ing subsections  accordingly: 

(p)  (1)  Section  5002  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  1.  1979." 

(2)   Section  6003  of  such  Act  Is  amended 


by  striking  out  "the  enactment  of  tbls  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "September  I, 
1979." 

Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  "the  date"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "  (e) "  in  line 
U  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "September  1. 
1982". 

Page  15,  line  17,  strike  out  "five  years"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  line  18  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "July  1,  1980),". 

Page  17.  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  3  and  substitute  ";  and". 

Page  17  after  line  4,  insert: 

(7)  by  inserting  "not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1. 1981."  after  "shall"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (e) . 

Page  17,  line  11,  strike  out  "the  Adminis- 
trator". 

Page  17,  line  17,  Insert  a  period  after 
"7003". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  after  line 
16.  Insert  the  following: 

(2)  Paragraph  (27)  of  such  section  1004  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  industrial  dis- 
charges" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
solid  or  dissolved  materials  In  wastewaters 
received  by  or  discharged  from  Industrial  or 
municipal  wastewater  treatment  facilities." 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   SWIFT   AS   A   SUB- 
STITUTE  FOR   THE   COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Swut  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment:  Page 
3.  after  line  16  Insert: 

(2)  Section  3005  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(f)         EXISTING        WASTEWATER        TREATMENT 

FACILITIES.— ( 1 )  In  issuing  a  permit  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  a  State  which  has  received  full 
or  Interim  authorization  under  section  3006) 
shall  not  require  an  existing  wastewater 
treatment  facility  to  comply  with  require- 
ments of  section  3004(3)  or  3004(4)  which— 

"(A)  are  designed  to  prevent  the  release 
of  htizardous  waste  or  any  constituent  there- 
of Into  soli  or  groundwater;  and 

"(B)  would  require  major  reconstruction 
of  such  facility  If  the  permit  applicant  dem- 
onstrates that  no  significant  release  of 
hazardous  waste  or  any  constituent  thereof 
from  such  facility  Into  an  underground 
water  supply  Is  occurring  or  is  reasonably 
likely  to  occur. 

"(2)  Ftor  purposes  of  assisting  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  the  State.  If  applicable)  in  mak- 
ing the  determinations  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  the  State)  may  require  the  owner 
or  operator  of  an  existing  wastewater  treat- 
ment facility  to  conduct,  and  report  the  re- 
sults of,  such  studies,  testing  and  monitor- 
ing as  the  Administrator  (or  the  State) 
finds  is  reasonably  necessary  to  make  such 
determinations,  provided  that  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  the  State)  may  not  require  leach- 
ate  monUorlng  unless  the  Administrator  (or 
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the  State)  determines  tbat  leactaate  monitor- 
ing Is  necessary  to  confirm  or  clarify  ground- 
water monitoring  data  which  Indicates  the 
presence  of  groundwater  pollution. 

"(3)  Where  feasible.  In  the  case  of  exist- 
ing wastewater  treatment  facilities,  the  Ad- 
mlnistrat^or  (or  the  State,  if  applicable)  shall 
issue  permits  under  subsection  (c)  at  the 
same  time  as  revised  permits  under  section 
402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  Information,  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  monitoring  data  and 
reports  required  by  section  3004(2),  Indi- 
cating that  there  has  been  a  significant  re- 
lease of  hazardous  waste  or  any  constituent 
thereof  into  an  underground  water  supply 
from  an  existing  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
cility exempted  from  major  reconstruction 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or  that  such  facility 
is  being  operated  for  purjjoses  other  than 
treating  wastewater  to  meet  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State,  If  applicable)  may  take  appro- 
priate action  under  this  title  or  other  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  (or  the  State), 
including  ordering  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  facility  to  show  why  its  permit  should 
not  be  modified  to  require  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  3004(3)  or 
3004(4)  from  which  it  has  been  exempted. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'existing  wastewater  treatment  facility 
means  a  lagoon,  surface  Impoundment  or 
basin  which  is  part  of  a  wastewater  treat- 
ment or  pretreatment  system  operated  for 
the  sole  purprase  of  treating  wastewater  to 
meet  applicable  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  which  was  in  operation  or 
under  physical  construction  before  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  initial  regulations  under 
section  3004  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  SWIFT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

01740 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
substitute  for  my  amendment  added  in 
committee  to  revise  the  definition  of 
"solid  waste"  contained  in  section  1004. 
My  earlier  amendment  would  have  ex- 
empted the  contents  of  wastewater 
treatment  systems  that  are  permitted 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act — (the  so- 
called  NPDES  program) — from  the 
definition  of  solid  waste  under  RCRA. 
The  intention  was  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  exclusively  costly  and  dupli- 
cative regulation  of  these  facilities  tmder 
both  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
objected  to  the  amendment  because  it 
felt  the  language  was  too  broad  and 
went  too  far. 

Accordingly,  I  initiated  a  discussion 
among  effected  parties.  The  result  was 
the  language  before  the  House  today.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  cooperation  of 
EPA  and  the  affected  industrial  groups 
for  their  willingness  to  arrive  at  a  com- 


promise which  seeks  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary regulation,  yet  which  protects  our 
environment  from  hazardous  wastes. 

Essentially  this  amendment  provides 
for  the  exemption  of  existing  waste 
water  treatment  systems,  built  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  from  the  requirements  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  which  would  necessitate  major  con- 
struction if  the  owner /operator  demon- 
strates that  no  significant  release  of 
hazardous  wastes  into  underground 
water  supplies  will  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  amendment. 
This  description  was  agreed  to  by  EPA, 
the  affected  industries  and  myself  as 
embodying  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
amendment: 

This  amendment  seelcs  to  strike  an  equi- 
table balance  between  (1)  the  need  to  pre- 
vent contamination  of  underground  water 
supplies  by  hazardous  waste  in  wastevirater 
treatment  facilities  and  (2)  the  substantial 
Investment  which  has  been  made  to  build 
or  upgrade  such  facilities  to  meet  Clean 
Water  Act  requirements  and  the  additional 
cost  and  practical  difficulties  of  retrofitting 
such  facilities  If  they  contain  hazardous 
waste  but  do  not  already  meet  applicable 
RCRA  requirements.  The  amendment  adds 
a  new  paragraph  to  Section  3005  of  RCRA 
which  would  require  the  Administrator  (or 
a  State  with  an  authorized  state  hazardous 
waste  program )  to  exempt  an  existing  waste- 
water treatment  facility  from  any  require- 
ments of  Section  3004(3)  or  3004(4)  which 
are  Intended  to  prevent  the  migration  of 
hazardous  waste  into  soil  or  groundwater  and 
which  would  require  major  reconstruction 
if  the  owner/operator  demonstrates  that  no 
significant  release  of  hazardous  waste  Into 
underground  water  supplies  is  occurring  or 
is  likely  to  occur.  This  means  that  existing 
treatment  facilities  which  do  not  release 
significant  amounts  of  hazardous  waste  into 
groundwater— Including  facilities  which  do 
not  leak  at  all  or  facilities  which  are  not 
located  over  or  near  groundwater  supplies- 
will  not  have  to  install  liners,  erect  soil  bar- 
riers, or  build  leachate  collection  systems  in 
order  to  obtain  a  permit  under  RCRA. 

EPA's  proposed  Section  3004  regulations 
do  not  indicate  which  requirements  have 
been  proposed  to  implement  Section  3004 
(3)  or  Section  3004(4)  of  RCRA.  In  promul- 
gating final  regulations  under  Section  3004. 
the  Administrator  should  identify  those  re- 
quirements applicable  to  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  which  are  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  Section  3004(3)  or  3004(4)  so 
that  permit  writers  and  permit  applicants 
will  know  which  Section  3004  requirements 
are  potentially  subject  to  the  exemption  au- 
thorized by  this  provision. 

Whether  a  release  is  significant  should  be 
determined  based  on  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  concentration  of  any 
hazardous  waste  or  any  constituent  thereof 
measured  in  groundwater  samples  taken  hy- 
draullcally  downgradlent  from  the  facility  as 
compared  to  samples  taken  hydraulically  up- 
gradlent  from  such  facility.  The  purpose  is 
to  determine  whether  the  facility  is  releasing 
hazardous  waste  Into  groundwater  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

A  statistically  significant  difference  be- 
tween upgradlent  and  downgradlent  ground- 
water samples  is  one  which  represents  a  real 
and  continuous  effect  on  groundwater  from 


materials  released  from  the  facility.  For  ex- 
ample, a  random  measurement  of  a  chemical 
material  outside  the  confidence  interval  es- 
tablished for  that  material  using  background 
(upgradlent)  quality  data  and  appropriate 
statistical  tests  would  not  be  the  type  of  case 
requiring  remedial  action. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  samples  un- 
der this  provision,  downgradlent  wells  should 
be  located  so  as  to  provide  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  the  interception  of  any  plume 
containing  pollutants  released  from  a  facili- 
ty. The  exact  number  and  location  of  wells 
should  be  based  on  groundwater  fiow  rate, 
climate,  hydrogeologlc  conditions,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

The  term  "underground  water  supply" 
should  be  defined  to  include  (1)  any  aquifer 
supplying  drinking  water  for  human  con- 
sumption (2)  a  sole-source  aquifer,  and  (3) 
any  other  aquifer  being  used,  or  reasonably 
capable  of  being  used,  as  a  public  or  private 
drinking  water  supply,  as  a  water  supply  for 
domestic  livestock  or  for  Irrigation. 

As  in  all  permit  proceedings,  the  appli- 
cant for  this  exemption  would  bear  tlie 
burden  of  demonstrating  to  the  permitting 
authority  that  it  is  entitled  to  an  exemption 
from  some  of  the  requirements  of  Section 
3004.  However,  unlike  other  permit  proceed- 
ings under  Section  3005,  the  Administrator's 
authority  under  Section  3004  and  3005  to 
require  permit  applicants  to  provide  such  In- 
formation as  is  necessary  for  him  to  make 
a  permitting  decision  is  somewhat  limited 
in  this  case.  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  a  treatment  facility  is  eligible  for 
this  exemption,  the  Administrator  may  not 
require  leachate  monitoring  as  a  matter  o! 
course.  He  may,  however,  require  leachate 
monitoring  where  necessary  to  confirm  or 
clarify  groundwater  monitoring  data  whlcli 
indicate  groundwater  pollution  ( for  example, 
to  trace  the  source  of  the  pollution  where 
there  are  several  possible  sources) . 

This  exemption  applies  only  to  a  lagoon, 
surface  Impoundment  or  basin  (including  a 
spill  pond  or  holding  pond)  which  Is  part  of 
a  wastewater  treatment  train  operated  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  treating  wastewater  to 
meet  Clean  Water  Act  requirements.  These 
limitations  are  Intended  to  prevent  disposers 
from  circumventing  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 3004  by  dumping  hazardous  wastes  Into 
wastewater  treatment  lagoons  or  calling  any 
hole  in  the  ground  where  seml-Uqutd  haz- 
ardous wastes  are  dumped  a  "wastewater 
treatment  facility."  They  should  not  be  con- 
strued, however,  as  preventing  legitimate 
wastewater  treatment  lagoons  which  are  in- 
cidentally used  for  recreational  purposes  or 
for  treating  wastewater  for  reuse  as  process 
water  from  potentially  qualifying  for  an  ex- 
emption. 

In  addition,  this -provision  applies  only  to 
facilities  which  were  In  operation  or  under 
physical  construction  prior  to  the  promul- 
gation of  initial  regulations  under  Section 
3004.  New  facilities  would  be  required  to 
meet  all  applicable  Section  3004  require- 
ments. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  at  any 
time  the  Administrator  (or  a  State  with  an 
authorized  program)  finds  that  a  treatment 
lagoon  no  longer  qualifies  for  the  exemp- 
tion— either  because  it  is  causing  a  signifi- 
cant release  of  hazardous  waste  Into  ground- 
water or  because  it  is  using  Its  facility  for 
purposes  other  than  treating  wastewater— 
the  Administrator  (or  the  State)  may  reopen 
the  permit  for  that  facility  and/or  take  such 
other  actions  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
inclusion  of  explicit  authority  for  the  modi- 
fication of  permits  in  this  section  is  not  In- 
tended to  limit  the  Administrator's  authority 
to   exercise   other   enforcement    authorities 
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under  other  provisions  of  RCRA  or  other 
applicable  statutes. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  limit  EPA's  authority  under  RCRA  or 
Section  304(c)  of  the  CJlean  Water  Act  to 
require  treatment  lagoons  to  retrofit  or  adopt 
best  management  practices  to  prevent  sur- 
face water  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Jorling,  then  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Waste  and  Haz- 
ardous Materials,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  which  states  in  part: 

I  can  state  that  we  now  support  the  alter- 
native language  which  we  have  discussed 
with  you  and  which  Is  enclosed  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  Jorling  attached  a  copy  of  the 
language  and  legislative  history  that  I 
have  brought  before  the  House,  which  is 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Envikonmental  Protection  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  12. 1979. 
Hon.  Al  SwiPT, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  SWIFT:  I  am  pleased  to  convey 
to  you  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's position  regarding  the  substitute  amend- 
ment to  your  earlier  amendment  to  the  Re- 
source Conservation  Recovery  Act  (RCRA) 
covering  "treatment  train  lagoons." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  application  of 
RCRA  Subtitle  C  requirements  to  Industrial 
lagoons  that  are  components  of  treatment 
technology  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  one  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult Issues  of  Integration  that  the  Agency 
has  had  to  face  in  Implementing  the  two 
statutes  while  providing  maximum  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health. 

As  you  know,  we  opposed  your  earlier 
amendment  because  we  felt  it  was  over- 
reaching in  its  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
Issues  and  would  have  left  Important  en- 
vironmental protection  elements  unad- 
dressed. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  willing- 
ness to  engage  in  discussions  with  the 
Agency,  industry,  and  others  regarding  re- 
finements to  your  amendment  in  an  attempt 
to  address  not  only  the  real  areas  of  overlap 
but  also  the  real  areas  of  omission  of  im- 
portant environmental  objectives.  I  can  state 
that  we  now  support  the  alternative  language 
which  we  have  discussed  with  you  and  which 
Is  enclosed  with  this  letter. 

One  basic  objective  of  RCRA  is  to  prevent 
the  release  of  hazardous  waste  into  the  en- 
vironment. We  feel  that  the  legislative  lan- 
guage and  the  accompanying  descriptive 
material  in  the  form  of  legislative  history 
are  in  full  accord  with  this  objective.  The 
amendment  also  allows  for  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  state  and  federal  permitting  re- 
sources in  the  area  of  treatment  train 
lagoons. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  assistance  In 
reaching  this  position.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  In  the  future  as  we  con- 
tinue the  task  of  implementing  these  Im- 
portant hazardous  waste  mandates. 
Sincerely  yourt., 

Thomas  C.  Jorliko, 
Assistant  Administrator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  here  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Mr.  John  E.  Daniel  on  be- 
half of  the  forest  products  industry 
which  states  their  agreement.  I  under- 
stand that  other  industries  are  also  party 
to  the  agreement.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 
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Forest    Industry    Resottrce    and 
Environmentai.  Program, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  13, 1979. 
Hon.  Al  Swdt, 

l/jS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sworr:  The  forest  products  In- 
dustry deeply  appreciates  your  role  in  calling 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  question  of 
duplicative  coverage  of  existing  wastewater 
treatment  systems  under  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act. 

After  the  Committee's  approval  of  your 
amendment,  questions  were  raised  about  the 
ablUty  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  protect  underground  water  sup- 
plies in  those  Instances  where  significant 
quantities  of  hazardous  wastes  leak  from  a 
wastevirater  treatment  facility.  Additionally, 
concern  was  expressed  that  new  lagoons 
might  not  be  constructed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  We,  like  you,  were  also 
troubled  by  these  questions  and  concerns  and 
began  discussions  with  you  and  your  staff, 
the  Committee  and  its  staff,  and  EPA  to  re- 
solve these  doubts. 

We  are  pleased  that  these  enlightening  and 
constructive  discussions  have  resulted  in 
agreement  that  the  enclosed  amendment  to 
add  a  new  subsection  to  Section  3005  of  the 
Act  should  be  substituted  for  your  Commit- 
tee amendment.  Agreement  was  also  reached 
that  the  enclosed  Legislative  History  ac- 
curately describes  the  new  amendment  and 
its  purpose. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  developing  the  Legis- 
lative History,  we  wanted  to  assure  that  the 
criteria  for  determining  when  a  facility  might 
threaten  an  underground  water  supply  refer 
to  the  statutory  objectives  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  The  legisla- 
tive history  accompanying  your  revised 
amendment  makes  clear  that  an  existing  fa- 
cility that  Is  exempted  from  the  reconstruc- 
tion requirements  must  not  be  releasing 
hazardous  waste  into  groundwater  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  Act's  objectives. 

Section  1003  of  the  Act  sets  forth  these 
objectives  as  follows: 

"The  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  promote 
the  protection  of  health  and  the  environ- 
ment and  to  conserve  valuable  material  and 
energy  resources  by — 

"(4)  regulating  the  treatment,  storage, 
transportation,  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes  which  have  adverse  effects  on  health 
and  the  environment." 

The  implementation  of  this  objective  is 
through  Section  3004  of  the  Act.  That  section 
requires  performance  criteria  as  necessary 
to  protect  health  and  environment  stand- 
ards. EPA's  proposed  regulations  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1978,  would  establish  these  human 
health  and  environment  standards.  The 
grcundwater  standard,  for  Instance  reads : 

"All  facilities  shall  be  located,  designed, 
constructed,  and  operated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent: 

"(a)  endangerment  of  an  underground 
drinking  water  source  t)eyond  the  facility 
property  Ixsundary,  or 

"(b)  endangerment  of  an  aquifer  which  Is 
designated  as  a  sole  or  principal  source 
aquifer  according  to  Section  1424(e)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1974.  .  .  ." 

EPA's  surface  water  standard  would 
provide: 

"All  facilities  shall  be  located,  designed, 
constructed,  and  operated  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  any  surface  or  sub-surface 
discharge  from  the  facility  into  navigable 
waters  from  causing  a  violation  of  Water 
Quality  Standards  promiUgated  or  approved 


under  Section  303  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
or  a  violation  of  the  controls  on  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  or  hazardous  substances  under 
Section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act." 

Finally,  the  air  standard  Is  proposed  as 
follows : 

"All  facilities  shall  be  located,  designed, 
constructed,  and  operated  In  such  manner  as 
to  prevent  air  emissions  from  such  facilltiea 
from  causing  a  violation  of  standards  or  reg- 
ulations promulgated  pursuant  to  Sections 
110.  Ill  and  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act." 

As  you  can  see,  the  stated  objectives  of 
RCRA  are  not  without  meaning.  Indeed, 
EPA's  proposed  health  and  environmental 
standards  provide  impartial,  objective,  meas- 
urable parameters  for  avoiding  adverse  effects 
on  health  and  the  environment. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  enclosed 
amendment  and  legislative  history  direct  EPA 
to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  require- 
ments of  Subsections  3004  (3)  and  (4)  for 
existing  wastewater  treatment  facilities 
which  are  operating  in  confonnance  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  the  forest  industry  supports 
the  new  amendment  and  its  legislative  his- 
tory. We  find  that  it  constitutes  the  "win- 
dow" you  sought  through  which  the  conse- 
quences. If  any,  of  possible  releases  from 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

We  pledge  our  assistance  to  you  and  the 
committee  to  see  this  new  language  through 
to  enactment.  Again,  we  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  attention  to  this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Daniel, 
Director,  Manufacturing, 
Environmental  Programs. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frc»n  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlonan  from 
Washington  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
efforts  in  developing  a  responsible  and 
reasonable  amendment  which  addresses 
the  concerns  which  were  raised  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  committee. 
But  I  want  to  make  sure  my  understand- 
ing of  the  substitute  amendment  is 
correct. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  this  substitute 
amendment  would  require  that  indus- 
trial waste  water  treatment  facilities  be 
retrofitted  or  replaced  according  to  EPA 
standards  only  in  cases  where  ground 
water  monitoring  data  reveals  that  there 
is  a  significant  release  to  an  imderground 
water  supply  of  any  hazardous  waste 
from  the  waste  water  treatment  pond 
or  basin. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  substitute  is  correct. 
Mr.  SWIFT.  The  gentlonan's  under- 
standing is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  So  the  Congress  does 
not  expect  the  owners  of  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  to  go  back  and  re- 
build them  to  new  standards  unless  evi- 
dence of  the  kind  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed justifies  that  that  would  be 
needed;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  That  is  correct,  and  that 
was  the  purpose  of  the  amendm«it. 
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Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  has  a  significant 
amendment.  It  makes  a  good  contribu- 
tion to  this  act,  and  I  would  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  commend  Uie 
gentleman  for  the  hard  work  he  put  in 
in  trying  to  overcome  some  of  the  unin- 
tended consequences  of  a  previous 
amendment  which  was  adopted.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  does  have  the 
support  of  the  affected  agencies  as  well 
as  the  appropriate  industries  that  are 
affected;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SWEPT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support. 

Mr.  LOEFPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the  Congress 
should  not  now  expect  the  owners  of 
existing  facilities  to  tear  them  up  and 
rebuild  them  to  standards  which  are  de- 
veloped after  the  fact,  unless  evidence 
justifies  that  there  is  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  and  environment.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  was  developed 
in  that  spirit,  and  I  ask  him  if  he  agrees 
with  my  interpretation  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  That  is  my  interpretation 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LOEFPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  again  commend  him  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Swift)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

COMMrmX    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  11,  Une  1, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection  and  re- 
designate the  succeeding  subsections  accord- 
ingly: 

(1)  (1)  Subtitle  C  of  the  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"MONTTORINC.    ANALYSIS,    AND   TESTINC 

"Sec.  3013.  (a)  AtrrHoarrT  op  Administra- 
tor.—Upon  the  receipt  of  any  Information 


indicating  that  hazardous  waste  is,  or  has 
been,  stored,  treated,  or  disposed  of  at  any 
facility  or  site,  and  the  presence  of  any  haz- 
ardous waste  at  such  facility  or  site,  or  the 
release  of  any  such  waste  or  other  substance 
from  such  facility  or  site,  may  create  a 
significant  hazard  to  human  health  or  the 
environment,  the  Administrator  may  is- 
sue an  order  requiring  the  persons  who  owned 
or  operated  such  facility  or  site  for  any  period 
during  which  hazardous  waste  was  treated 
or  disposed  of  at  such  site  to — 

"(1)  conduct  such  monitoring,  testing, 
analysis,  and  reporting  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  potential  hazard  to  public 
health  and  the  environment  associated  with 
such  facility  of  site;  or 

■'(2)  pay  for  the  costs  of  such  monitoring, 
testing,  and  analysis  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, a  State  or  local  government,  or 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

An  order  Issued  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  section  shall  become  final  30  days  after 
the  date  of  issuance  unless,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  30  day  period,  the  person  or 
persons  subject  to  such  order  request  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  When  such  a  bearing  is  requested, 
the  order  (as  Issued  or  modified)  shall  be- 
come final,  or  shall  be  revoked  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, not  later  than  10  days  after  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing.  Any  hearing  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  commenced  within 
90  days  of  the  Issuance  of  the  order  and  shall 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  554  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Violations. — Any  person  who  violates 
or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  an  order 
Issued  under  this  section  shall.  In  an  action 
brought  In  the  appropriate  U.S.  District 
Court  to  enforce  such  order,  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  t5.000  for  each 
day  In  which  such  violation  occurs  or  such 
failure  to  comply  continues. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
C  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  3013.   Monitoring,   analysis,  and  test- 
ing.". 

Mr.  GORE  (during  the  reading*.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BT  MR.  CORE  AS  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE   FOR    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qore  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment:  Page 
11,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  15  on  page  12  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following- 

"MONITORING.   ANALYSIS.    AND   TESTING 

"Sec.  3013.  (a)  Authority  op  Administra- 
tor.— If  the  Administrator  determines,  upon 
receipt  of  any  Information,  that — 


"  ( 1 )  the  presence  of  any  hazardous  waste 
at  a  facility  or  site  at  which  hazardous  waste 
is,  or  has  been,  stored,  treated,  or  disposed 
of,  or 

"(2)  the  release  of  any  such  waste  from 
such  facility  or  site 

may  present  a  substantial  hazard  to  human 
health  or  the  environment,  he  may  Issue  an 
order  requiring  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
facility  or  site  to  conduct  such  monitoring, 
testing,  analysis,  and  reporting  with  respect 
to  such  facility  or  site  as  the  Administrator 
deems  reasonable  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  hazard. 

"(b)  Previous  Owners  and  Operators. — 
In  the  case  of  any  facility  or  site  not  in 
operation  at  the  time  a  determination  la 
made  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
the  facility  or  site,  if  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  owner  of  such  facility  or  site  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  actual 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  hazardous  waste 
at  such  facility  or  site  and  of  Its  potential 
for  release,  he  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
the  most  recent  previous  owner  or  operator 
of  such  facility  or  site  who  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  such  actual  knowledge 
to  carry  out  the  actions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section  (a). 

"(c)  Proposal. — An  order  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  shall  require  the  person  to 
whom  such  order  is  issued  to  submit  to  the 
Administrator  within  30  days  from  the  is- 
suance of  such  order  a  proposal  for  carrying 
out  the  required  mcnltoring,  testing,  anal- 
ysis, and  reporting.  The  Administrator  may, 
after  providing  such  person  with  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  Administrator 
respecting  such  proposal,  require  such  per- 
son to  carry  out  such  monitoring,  testing, 
analysis,  and  reporting  In  accordance  with 
such  proposal,  and  such  modifications  in 
such  proposal  as  the  Administrator  deems 
reasonable  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  hazard. 

"(d)  Monitoring.  Etc.  Carried  Out  by 
Administrator. —  (1)  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  no  owner  or  operator  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  Is  able  to 
conduct  monitoring,  testing,  analysis,  or  re- 
porting satisfactory  to  the  AdmlE^trator,  If 
the  Administrator  deems  any  such  action 
carried  out  by  an  owner  or  operator  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  or  if  the  Administrator  can- 
not initially  determine  that  there  is  an 
owner  or  operator  referred  to  in  (a)  or  (b) 
who  Is  able  to  conduct  such  monitoring, 
testing,   analysis,   or  reporting,  he  may — 

"(A)  conduct  monitoring,  testing,  or  anal- 
ysis (or  any  combination  thereof)  which 
he  deems  reasonable  to  ascertain  the  natiire 
and  extent  of  the  hazard  associated  with 
the  site  concerned,  or 

"(B)  authorize  a  State  or  local  authority 
or  other  person  to  carry  out  any  such  action, 
and  require,  by  order,  the  owner  or  operator 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  to  re- 
imburse the  Administrator  or  other  au- 
thority or  person  for  the  costs  of  such  ac- 
tivity. 

"(2)  No  order  may  be  Issued  under  this 
subsection  requiring  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  any  action  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  confirms  the  results  of  an 
order  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  or  any  au- 
thority or  other  person  authorized  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  may  exercise  the  authorities 
set  forth  in  section  3007. 

"(e)  Enporcement. — The  Administrator 
may  commence  a  civil  action  against  any 
person  who  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  Issued  under  this  section.  Such 
action  shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States 
district    court    In   which    the   defendant   Is 
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located,  resides,  or  Is  doing  business.  Such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  require  com- 
pliance with  such  order  and  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,(X)0  for.  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  or  refusal  occurs". 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oversight  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, I  have  been  working  on  the 
hazardous  waste  issue  for  3  years  nov;. 
We  have  conducted  13  hearings  on  this 
problem,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  is  in- 
deed deserving  of  a  great  deal  of  na- 
tional attention.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio), 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madican), 
for  their  excellent  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  strongly  support  it. 

As  I  will  get  to  it  in  a  minute,  this 
amendment  is  relatively  noncontrover- 
sial.  But  I  did  want  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  this  legislation 
that  we  have  before  us,  while  it  is  excel- 
lent, does  not  address  the  entire  prob- 
lem, and  we  will  be  asked  later  this  year 
to  address  other  legislation  which  would 
address  the  problem  of  abandoned  sites. 
This  legislp.tion,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  superfund  legislation,  will 
be  coming  before  this  body  later  this 
year,  and  there  will  be  a  more  heated 
debate  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  my 
amendment,  a  somewhat  different  ver- 
sion of  this  amendment  was  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  earlier  this 
year.  I  am  offering  a  substitute  to  my 
original  amendment  for  two  reasons': 
First,  it  meets  the  concerns  raised  by 
several  industry  groups  about  the  origi- 
nal amendment;  and  second,  after  a 
careful  reworking  of  the  original  amend- 
ment I  believe  this  substitute  language 
is  a  tremendous  improvement. 

My  amendment  empowers  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  or  his  designated  author- 
ity to  order  or  conduct  testing,  analysis, 
and  monitoring  of  any  hazardous  waste 
that  may  present  a  substantial  hazard 
to  public  health  or  the  environment.  It 
wiU  give  EPA  or  the  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  potential  or  real 
dangers  posed  by  a  hazardous  waste  site 
that  is  suspected  of  being  a  source  of 
pollution  or  otherwise  threatening  public 
health.  Without  my  amendment  EPA  or 
local  health  officials  simply  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  closely  look  at  and 
monitor  hazardous  waste  sites  except 
under  very  special  circumstances. 

In  1976,  with  the  passage  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA) ,  Congress  recognized  that  land, 
like  water  and  air  is  an  invaluable  na- 
tional resource.  This  body  took  a  great 
step  toward  preventing  the  wanton 
abuse  of  this  resource  by  passing  the 
hazardous  waste  legislation.  Once  fully 
underway,  this  program  will  consist  of 
specific  standards  regulating  hazardous 
waste  in  a  "cradle  to  grave"  fashion. 
However,  after  the  law  was  adopted,  new 
information  revealing  the  serious  mag- 
nitude of  the  hazardous  waste  problem 
was  discovered;  it  became  clear  that 
several  vital  statutory  gaps  existed  in 
RCRA.  My  amendment  will  close  what 


I  believe  to  be  a  crippling  shortfall  of 
the  legislation. 

The  major  criticism  levied  against  our 
hazardous  waste  law  is  its  prospective- 
ness.  RCRA  does  not  address  the  issue  of 
abandoned  or  inactive  sites.  The  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  Subcommittee's 
13  days  of  hazardous  waste  hearings 
established  a  clear  record  of  the  enor- 
mous problems,  both  in  numbers  and 
degree  of  risk,  presented  by  abandoned 
and  inactive  waste  sites.  Love  Canal  and 
Valley  of  the  Drums  are  only  two  of  a 
niunber  of  such  sites  and  they  are  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

My  amendment  contains  the  authority 
to  look  at  these  abandoned  and  inactive 
sites  when  there  is  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  a  threat  to  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. I  emphasize  a  reasonable 
suspicion  of  a  hazard  because  my 
amendment's  trigger  is  clearly  divorced 
from  the  imminent  and  substantial  en- 
dangerment  test  currently  invoked 
under  section  7003.  The  crucial  limita- 
tions of  section  7003's  authority  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  report  on  hazardous 
waste : 

This  authority  Is  of  limited  utility  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  It  is  not  preventative.  It 
requires  that  an  actual  hazard  exists.  Sec- 
ond, EPA  can  only  exercise  this  authority 
where  the  owner  or  responsible  party  Is  Iden- 
tifiable and  financially  and  otherwise  able 
to  remedy  It.  Third,  even  where  these  con- 
ditions obtain,  the  "Imminent  and  substan- 
tial" test  carries  a  high  burden  of  proof  In 
court.  Fourth,  any  remedial  efforts  can  only 
begin  after  successful  Judicial  action,  which 
can  take  a  long  time. 

Although  this  biU,  H.R.  3993,  would 
improve  and  expand  the  Administra- 
tor's authority  under  section  7003,  it 
carries  a  higher  burden  of  proof  than 
section  3013  and  its  broader  remedies 
are  commensurate  with  that  burden. 

The  burden  of  proof  needed  to  trigger 
an  order  under  section  3013  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  section's 
modest  remedies — testing,  monitoring 
and  analysis.  The  often  astronomical 
costs  of  excavation  and  cleanup  are  not 
factors  in  3013's  equation.  This  section 
is  a  preventative  tool  whose  trigger  is 
unrelated  to  the  timeframe  in  which  an 
injury  may  occur.  An  actual  hazard  need 
not  exist.  The  Administrator  can  issue 
an  order  under  3013  any  time  he  makes 
a  determination  that  the  presence  of  po- 
tential for  release  of  a  hazardous  waste 
may  present  a  substantial  threat  to 
public  health  or  the  environment. 

"The  amendment  is  a  modest  one:  it 
authorizes  testing  and  monitoring. 
Cleanup  actions  and  liability  provisions 
are  not  authorized  under  my  amend- 
ment. The  moderate  remedies  provided 
for  under  my  amendment  are  very  rea- 
sonable and  will  prove  to  be  extremely 
cost  effective.  If  these  testing  and  moni- 
toring procedures  were  conducted  at 
Love  Canal  the  cost  would  have  been  $4 
billion— instead  more  than  $25  million 
has  already  been  spent  in  the  initial 
clean  up  stages  and  $3  billion  in  damages 
is  being  sought.  The  cost  of  complying 
with  an  order  issued  under  my  amend- 
ment is  very  low,  indeed  a  piddling  com- 
pared with  cleanup  and  damages  costs. 


Subsection  (b)  is  included  to  ensure 
that  the  responsible  party (s)  would  be 
liable  for  complying  with  an  order  issued 
by  the  administrator.  If  the  current 
owner  has  been  deceived  by  a  previous 
owner  regarding  the  presence  of  poten- 
tial for  release  of  any  hazardous  waste 
then  the  administrator  shall  require  the 
next  previous  owner  who  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  hazardous  waste's  pres- 
ence or  potential  for  release,  to  comply 
with  the  order. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  endorsement 
of  my  amendment  by  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  and  by  en- 
vironmental groups.  I  have  worked  with 
all  of  these  groups  to  fashion  the  modi- 
fications in  the  amendment  which  I  offer 
today.  This  amendment  enhances  EPA's 
authority  to  protect  the  public  and  it 
also  safeguards  industry  from  unreason- 
able demands  or  expenses.  "Hie  modifica- 
tions I  present  today  greatly  improve 
my  amendment,  it  ensures  that  the  ac- 
tions taken  will  be  responsible  ones.  I 
appreciate  industry's  efforts  to  make  this 
a  better  measure  and  I  welcome  their 
support. 

The  short  history  of  this  amendment 
is  unusual.  It  was  molded  from  the  im- 
puts  of  industry  groups,  environmental 
groups,  regulatory  officials  and  those 
out  in  the  field  who  on  a  daily  basis  face 
the  hazardous  waste  problem.  These 
groups  helped  create  this  measure  and 
they  support  this  measure.  I  ask  for  my 
colleagues  support  also. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  difficulty  with  this  amend- 
ment and  feels  it  is  very  helpful.  The 
committee  will  support  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  h's  dili- 
gence and  continuing  to  work  on  this 
section  and  to  improve  it  to  the  state 
where  he  has  now  in  the  amendment 
that  he  is  offering.  I  support  it,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  again 
want  to  stress  that  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  gone  to  an  extreme  effort  to  see 
that  this  is  perfected,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  h'm  on  his  diligence. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  kind  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gorb)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

amendment   offered   by    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggcbs:  On 

page  3,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

(3)   Section  1006  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 

the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Integration  With  the  Sxtrface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  op  1977. — 
Before  the  later  of  90  days  following  the  pro- 
mulgation of  final  regulations  relating  to 
mining  wastes  or  overburden  under  any  sec- 
tion of  subtitle  C  or  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  review  any  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal 
of  any  coal  mining  wastes  or  overburden 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  (30  n.S.C.  1201  and 
following) .  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  requirement  of  final  regulations 
promulgated  under  any  section  of  subtitle  C 
relating  to  mining  wastes  or  overburden  is 
not  adequately  addressed  in  such  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  transmit  such  determination, 
together  with  suggested  revisions  and  sup- 
porting documentation,  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  consideration." 

On  page  4.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  and  renumber  succeed- 
ing subsections  accordingly : 

(f)  Section  3005  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"(f)  Coal  Mining  Wastes  AND  Reclamation 
Permits. — Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  of  this  section,  any  permit  and 
reclamation  plan  covering  any  coal  mining 
wastes  or  overburden  which  has  been  issued 
or  approved  under  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
1201  and  following)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal 
of  such  wastes  or  overburden.  Regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  subtitle  shall  not  be  applicable  to  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  of  coal  mining 
wastes  and  overburden  which  are  covered  by 
such  a  permit  and  reclamation  plan. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
start  off,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is 
a  needed  piece  of  legislation  and  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  to  help  keep  our 
coimtry  clean,  working,  and  something 
that  we  are  proud  of. 

In  that  same  context,  I  would  also  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Jim  Plorio,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Ed  Madigan,  his  counterpart  on 
the  Republican  side,  to  say  that  they  are 
dedicated,  able  Congressmen  who  are 
working  to  make  America  a  cleaner 
place  and  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  I  congratulate  all  of  their  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  full  committee 
for  the  work  they  have  done  on  this 
bill.  This  is  only  part  of  the  legislation 
that  they  turn  out  time  after  time  which 
is  good  for  this  land  of  ours.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  staffs,  because  the 
staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  has  worked 
hard  to  try  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
and  to  bring  about  a  good  bill.  Without 
the  staff,  we  just  could  not  do  our  work, 
so  I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  staff. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply provides  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  defer  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Surface  Mining  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  permits  for 
coal  mining  wastes  and  overburden. 

The  EPA  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  comparable  regulatory  au- 
thority over  hazardous  coal  mining 
waste  disposal.  Pinal  performance  stand- 
ards have  already  been  promulgated  by 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  in  the  In- 
terior Department  under  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977.  EPA  is  required  to  promulgate  haz- 
ardous waste  regulations  under  subtitle 
C  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act.  Final  regulations  under  that 
statute  have  not  yet  been  issued. 

My  amendment  provides  that  all  regu- 
latory requirements  governing  coal  min- 
ing waste  disposal  shall  be  integrated 
into  a  single  permit  to  be  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining.  The  amend- 
ment would  encourage  further  coopera- 
tion and  consultation  between  EPA  and 
OSM  in  formulating  those  requirements. 
The  amendment  would  provide  a  com- 
prehensive framework  for  a  single  regu- 
latory scheme  and  eliminate  the  burden- 
some regulatory  duplication  that  would 
result  if  coal  producers  were  required  to 
obtain  two  permits  governing  a  single 
activity  from  two  different  Federal  agen- 
cies. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

n  1750 
Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  express  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  this  amendment.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor have  both  reviewed  this  amendment 
and  feel  that  it  is  compatible  with  the 
goals  sought  by  both  agencies.  There- 
fore, this  is  something  we  support  en- 
thusiastically. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  chairman's  amendment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  think  it  is  a  con- 
structive amendment  and  certainly  in- 
tend to  support  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers.) 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered   by   MR.  FINDLET 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet:  Page 
18,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

(8)  Section  7004(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1) 
before  Public  participation"  and  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 


"(2)  Before  the  issuing  of  a  permit  to  any 
person  with  any  respect  to  any  facility  for 
the  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  imder  section  3004,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall — 

"(A)  cause  to  be  published  in  major  local 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  and  broad- 
cast over  local  radio  stations  notice  of  the 
agency's  Intention  to  issue  such  permit,  and 

"(B)  transmit  in  writing  notice  of  the 
agency's  intention  to  issue  such  permit  to 
each  unit  of  local  government  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  area  in  which  such  facility 
Is  proposed  to  be  located  and  to  each  State 
agency  having  any  authority  under  State  law 
with  respect  to  the  construction  or  operation 
of  such  facility. 

If  within  45  days  the  Administrator  receives 
written  notice  of  opposition  to  the  agency's 
intention  to  issue  such  permit,  or  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  on  his  own  initiative, 
he  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  whether  he 
should  issue  a  permit  for  the  proposed  facil- 
ity. Whenever  possible  the  Administrator 
shall  schedule  such  hearing  at  a  location 
convenient  to  the  nearest  population  center 
to  such  proposed  facility  and  give  notice  In 
the  aforementioned  manner  of  the  date, 
time,  and  subject  matter  of  such  hearing. 
No  state  program  which  provides  for  the  is- 
suance of  permits  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph may  be  authorized  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  section  3006  unless  such  program 
provides  for  the  notice  and  hearing  required 
by  this  paragraph." 

Redesignate  the  following  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3994  to  re- 
quire public  notice  and  hearings 
wherever  a  controversial  new  hazardous 
waste  treatment  facility  is  proposed. 

My  amendment  comes  in  response  to 
the  construction  of  a  hazardous  waste 
treatment  facility  within  the  city  limits 
of  Wilsonville,  111.,  a  community  of  800 
people  in  my  district.  The  location  of  this 
obnoxious  dump  in  the  middle  of  this 
community  resulted  from  the  lack  of 
openness  and  candor  from  the  waste 
dump  operator.  Earthline.  Inc. 

When  the  company  first  proposed  the 
new  site,  it  purposefully  neglected  to  say 
exactly  what  would  be  buried  there.  Upon 
learning  that  PCB's  dioxin.  cyanide  and 
a  variety  of  other  dangerous  and  lethal 
chemicals  were  being  stored  and  buried 
at  the  site,  the  residents  of  Wilsonville 
filed  a  law  suit  to  have  the  site  closed. 
In  August  of  1978.  Chief  Judge  John 
Russell  ordered  the  facility  closed  citing 
the  danger  to  both  the  residents  of  Wil- 
sonville and  the  environment  from  the 
dump.  In  his  opinion  the  judge  pointed 
out  that  Earthline  never  at  any  time 
made  "mention  or  indication  that 
haizardous  toxic  waste  substances  that 
are  dangerous  to  human  beings  and 
other  living  things  (were)  to  be  buried 
at  the  site." 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will 
strengthen  and  reinforce  this  act  by  re- 
quiring the  Administrator  to  provide 
public  notice  and  public  hearings 
wherever  a  hazardous  waste  facility  is  to 
be  located.  Through  the  hearing  process, 
ES'A  would  be  required  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  all  points  of  view  to  be 
expressed  before  making  any  final  deci- 
sion. In  this  way.  precise  questions  as  to 
what  would  be  buried  at  the  site  could  be 
answered.  And  all  those  opposed  to  the 


location  of  a  hazardous  waste  site  could 
make  their  views  heard. 

My  amendment  requires  that  wide 
public  notice  of  any  proposal  to  con- 
struct a  hazardous  waste  facility  be  given 
to  local  and  State  pubUc  officials,  news- 
papers, local  radio  stations,  and  other 
interested  parties  in  the  immediate  geo- 
graphic area  of  where  a  facility  is 
planned  to  be  built. 

If  is  my  belief  that  people  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  proposed  hazardous 
waste  disposal  site  have  a  right  to  know 
what  kinds  of  hazardous  and  toxic  sub- 
stances may  be  buried  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. My  amendment  will  assure  them 
of  this  right  and  help  protect  future 
safety  and  health. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  that 
we  have  reviewed  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley), 
and  think  that  it  has  as  its  purpose  the 
very  constructive  notion  of  involving 
local  people  in  the  process  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  site  selection  is 
proper. 

We  think  it  is  a  good  addition  to  the 
bill  and  certainly  intend  to  support  it 
and  urge  that  the  House  would  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley). 

This  amendment  will  insure  that  the 
local  people  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  their  opinions  heard  before  a 
permit  to  build  a  hazardous  chemical 
waste  site  is  issued.  It  will  require  that 
the  hearing  is  in  the  affected  commu- 
nity. It  requires  that  the  affected  com- 
munity have  timely  notice  of  any  permit 
request. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  pres- 
ently being  demonstrated  in  my  district 
in  Lewis  County  on  the  Ohio  River. 

An  out-of-state  firm  is  seeking  to  put 
a  hazardous  chemical  waste  site  near 
Ribolt.  This  firm  has  been  very  secretive 
and  has  attempted  to  rush  its  permit 
through  the  State  officials.  The  local 
people  have  been  forced  to  drive  130 
mUes  to  Frankfort  to  meet  with  the 
State  officials  and  seek  information. 

Furthermore,  this  site  is  located  be- 
tween two  branches  of  the  headwaters 
of  Cabin  Creek.  Cabin  Creek  empties  into 
the  Ohio  River  at  Springdale.  just  above 
Maysville,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles. 
This  hazardous  chemical  waste  site 
would  prove  a  serious  threat  to  the  water 
supplies  of  Mavsville  and  Augusta.  Ky.. 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
prevent  attempts  of  the  sort  I  just 
described  to  rush  through  permits.  The 
people  who  must  live  with  any  such  site 
will  be  notified  of  the  permit  applica- 
tion, and  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 


TTie  counties  affected  by  this  proposed 
site  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  the 
permit. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  support  of  the  amendment  as  well. 
I  am  convinced  the  key  to  an  effective 
siting  program  with  regard  to  hazard- 
ous waste  has  got  to  be  public  support, 
and  you  do  not  get  pubUc  support  unless 
you  get  public  participation.  So  I  am 
pleased  to  suwxjrt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  also  express  support  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  at  this 
time  attempt  to  make  a  bit  of  legislative 
history,  if  we  might,  perhaps  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  gentleman  is  putting  his  finger 
on  a  very  important  point  here.  That  is 
local  involvement  in  the  whole  process. 
In  the  question  of  an  inventory  that  a 
State  makes,  for  example,  of  all  these 
sites,  my  State  is  in  the  middle  of  it 
right  now  and  perhaps  the  gentleman's 
is.  too.  Do  we  have  any  eissurance  that 
local  communities  will  surely  be  involved 
in  the  process  and  will  receive  technical 
assistance  and  so  forth,  once  a  hazard- 
ous waste  site,  let  us  say.  from  past 
industrial  activities,  is  located,  has  been 
identified  within  the  border  of  a  town, 
for  example?  TTiis  is  something  that 
concerns  me,  because  we  are  going 
through  it  right  now. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  sort  of 
encompasses  the  spirit  of  what  I  am 
talking  about,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
that  there  is  some  assurance  that  local 
commimities  are  being  asked  to  partici- 
pate as  these  States  compile  their  inven- 
tory plan  and  that  this  does  not  come  as 
some  shock  out  of  the  sky  to  a  local 
community  where  they  have  not  been 
involved. 

Could  either  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  or  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  respond,  or  can 
we  say  that  this  is  our  intent  at  least 
that  the  local  community  be  given  the 
maximum  participation? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
permit  me.  let  me  just  say  a  word  about 
what  the  amendment  actually  does. 

It  requires  public  notice  and  public 
hearings  whenever  a  controversial  new 
hazardous  waste  facility  treatment  is 
proposed.  It  is  not  retroactive,  but  it 
would  apply  to  any  new  proposal  of  this 
sort. 

It  does  require  that  the  Administrator 
transmit  in  writing  a  notice  of  the 
agency's  intention  to  each  unit  of  local 
government  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  in  which  such  facility  is  jM-oposed 
to  be  located.  Ttiis  would  involve  local 
units  of  government. 

It  would  require  the  publication,  not 
only  in  printed  media,  but  over  the  elec- 
tronic media  of  the  public  hearing,  at 
which  time  anyone  having  an  interest 
could  be  heard.  So  I  think  it  is  an  ade- 


quate safeguard  for  new  proposals,  and 
it  came  into  being  out  of  an  alarming 
experience  that  occurred  in  my  district. 

Wilsonville,  III.,  a  community  of  about 
600  people,  had  located  within  the  city 
limits  a  dump  operated  by  Earthline 
Corp.,  and  the  corporation  purposely 
withheld  information  from  the  commu- 
nity about  what  was  proposed  to  be 
buried. 

The  courts  finally  ordered  the  closing 
of  this  dump,  and  I  think  wisely  so.  But 
out  of  this  experience  and  experiences 
that  I  had  heard  about  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  I  came  to  the  belief  that  this 
hearing  process  should  be  written  into 
the  law. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  bipartisan  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continued  to  yield,  if  only  I  could  have 
the  chairman  indicate  whether  on  the 
State  plan  for  Inventory  of  existing  sites 
there  is,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  what 
we  are  doing  here,  a  requirement  for  the 
State  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  nUnois  (Mr.  Pindlet)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moffett  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pindley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  in  fact  we  are  In- 
terested to  the  extent  practicable  to  have 
the  towns  and  the  localities  involved  as 
that  inventory  is  compiled. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
a  question  somewhat  different  from  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  But  the  general  answer 
is  that  yes  there  is  public  participation 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  overall  adop- 
tion of  the  State  plan.  The  section  that 
the  gentleman  is  concerned  about  that 
is  in  this  bill,  the  Inventory  of  abandoned 
sites,  is  a  component  of  the  State  plan 
or  will  be  as  a  result  of  the  passace  of 
this  law.  So  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
full  participation  by  the  citizens  in  the 
adoption  of  the  overall  plan,  a  compo- 
nent of  which  is  the  inventory  provision. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlet)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVXLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BEvnx.  Page  4, 
line  10,  strike  out  "paragraph"  and  inaert 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

Page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  period  foUowing. 
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Page  4,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  each  waste 
listed  below  shall,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  be  subject 
only  to  regulation  under  other  applicable 
provisions  of  Federal  or  State  law  in  lieu  of 
this  subtitle  until  at  least  six  months  after 
the  date  of  submlSGion  of  the  applicable 
study  required  to  be  conducted  under  sub- 
section (f),  (o),  (p),  or  (q)  of  section  8002 
of  this  Act  and  after  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions In  accordance  with  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph : 

"(1)  Ply  ash  waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag 
waste,  and  flue  gas  emission  control  waste 
generated  primarily  from  the  combustion  of 
coal  or  other  fossil  fuels. 

"(11)  Solid  waste  from  the  extraction,  bene- 
flclation,  and  processing  of  ores  and  minerals, 
including  phosphate  rock  and  uranium  ore. 

"(Hi)  Cement  kiln  dust  waste. 

"(B)  (1)  Owners  and  operators  of  disposal 
sites  for  wastes  listed  in  subparagraph  (A) 
may  he  required  by  the  Administrator, 
through  regulations  prescribed  under  au- 
thority of  section  2002  of  this  Act — 

"(I)  as  to  disposal  sites  for  such  wastes 
which  are  to  be  closed,  to  Identify  the  loca- 
tions of  such  sites  through  surveying,  plat- 
ting, or  other  measures,  together  with  re- 
cordation of  such  information  on  the  pub- 
lic record,  to  assure  that  the  locations  where 
such  wastes  are  disposed  of  are  known  and 
can  be  located  in  the  future,  and 

"(II)  to  provide  chemical  and  physical 
analysis  and  composition  of  such  wastes, 
based  on  available  information,  to  be  placed 
on  the  public  record. 

"(11)  (I)  In  conducting  any  study  under 
subsection  (f).  (o),  (p),  or  (q)  of  section 
8002  of  this  Act,  any  officer,  employee,  or  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  duly  designated  by  the 
Administrator,  is  authorized,  at  reasonable 
times  and  as  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  such  study,  to  enter  any  estab- 
lishment where  any  waste  subject  to  such 
study  is  generated,  stored,  treated,  disposed 
of,  or  transported  from;  to  inspect,  take 
samples,  and  conduct  monitoring  and  test- 
ing: and  to  have  access  to  and  copy  records 
relating  to  such  waste.  Each  such  inspection 
shall  be  commenced  and  completed  with 
reasonable  promptness.  If  the  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  authorized  representative  obtains 
any  samples  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  he 
shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
in  charge  a  receipt  describing  the  sample 
obtained  and  if  requested  a  portion  of  each 
such  sample  equal  in  volume  or  weight  to 
the  portion  retained.  If  any  analysis  is  made 
of  such  samples,  or  monitoring  and  testing 
performed,  a  copy  of  the  results  shall  be 
furnished  promptly  to  the  owner,  operator, 
or  a~ent  in  charge. 

"(n)  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  from  any  person  under  subclause 
(I)  shall  be  available  to  the  public,  except 
that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  any  person  that  records,  re- 
ports, or  information,  or  particular  part 
thereof,  to  which  the  Administrator  has  ac- 
cess under  this  subparagraph  If  made  pub- 
lic, would  divulge  information  entitled  to 
protection  under  section  1905  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  information  or  particu- 
lar portion  thereof  confidential  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  that  section,  except  that 
such  record,  report,  document,  or  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  authorized  representatives  of  the 
United  States  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act.  Any  person  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully divulges  or  discloses  any  information 
entitled  to  protection  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall,  upon  conviction,  be  stibject  to  a 


fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  to  Imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

"(ill)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
regulations,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
to  prevent  radiation  exposure  which  presents 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  human  health  from 
the  use  In  construction  or  land  reclamation 
(with  or  without  revegetatlon )  of  waste 
from  the  extraction,  t>eneficlation,  and  proc- 
essing of  phosphate  rock  or  the  extraction 
of  uranium  ore. 

"(Iv)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  Infor- 
mation the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  person  is  in  violation  of  any  require- 
ment of  this  subparagraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  give  notice  to  the  violator  of  his 
failure  to  comply  with  such  requirement.  If 
such  violation  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  Administrator's  notification, 
the  Administrator  may  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing compliance  within  a  specified  time 
period  or  the  Administrator  may  commence 
a  civil  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  In  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
occurred  for  appropriate  relief,  including  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  applicable  study 
required  to  be  conducted  under  subsection 
(f),  (o).  (p),  or  (q)  of  section  8002  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall,  after  public 
hearings  and  opportunity  for  comment,  ei- 
ther determine  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  this  subtitle  for  each  waste  listed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  de- 
termine that  such  regulations  are  unwar- 
ranted. The  Administrator  shall  publish  his 
determination,  which  shall  be  based  on  in- 
formation developed  or  accumulated  pursu- 
ant to  such  study,  public  hearings,  and  com- 
ment. In  the  Federal  Register  accompanied 
by  an  explanation  and  Justification  of  the 
reasons  for  it.". 

Page  19,  line  12,  after  "Act"  strike  out  all 
that  follows  through  the  colon  on  line   13 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (f)  of  such  section  and  inserting 
in  Meu  thereof  the  following:  "Not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1979,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study  and  shall  include  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations  for  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  actions  concerning  such  effects.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives."; and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

Page  21,  line  3,  strike  out  the  close  quo- 
tation marks  and  the  period  following: 

Page  21,  after  line  3.  insert  the  following: 

"(o)  Materials  Generated  Prom  the  Com- 
bustion of  Coal  and  Other  Fossil  Fuels. — 
The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  study  on  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health  and  the  environment, 
if  any,  of  the  disposal  and  utilization  of  fly 
ash  waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag  waste,  flue 
gas  emission  control  waste,  and  other  by- 
product materials  generated  primarily  from 
the  combustion  of  coal  or  other  fossil  fuels. 
Such  study  shall   include  an  analysis  of — 

"(1)  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  ma- 
terials generated  per  year; 

"(2)  present  disposal  and  utilization  prac- 
tices; 

"(3)  potential  danger,  if  any.  to  hvunan 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal and  reuse  of  such  materials; 

"(4)  documented  cases  in  which  danger 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  from 
surface  runoff  or  leachate  has  been  proved; 

"(5)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 


"(6)  the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 
"(7)   the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  coal  and  other  natural  resources; 
and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
review  studies  and  other  actions  of  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  concerning  such 
waste  or  materials  and  invite  participation 
by  other  concerned  parties,  including  Indus- 
try and  other  Federal  and  State  agendeg, 
with  a  view  towards  avoiding  duplication  of 
effort.  The  Administrator  shall  publish  a  re- 
port of  such  study,  which  shall  Include  ap- 
propriate findings,  not  later  than  thirty-six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1979.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"(p)  Cement  Kiln  Dust  Waste.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  adverse  effects 
on  human  health  and  the  environment,  if 
any,  of  the  disposal  of  cement  kiln  dust 
waste.  Such  study  shall  include  an  analvsis 
of— 

"(1)  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  ma- 
terials generated  per  year; 

"(2)   present  disposal  practices; 
"(3)    potential  danger,  if  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal of  such  niaterials; 

"(4)  docmnented  cases  in  which  danger 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  has 
been  proved; 

"(5)      alternatives     to     current    disposal 
methods; 
"(6)  the  costs  of  such  alternatives: 
"(7)    the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  natural  resources;  and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  re- 
view studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste 
or  materials  and  invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties,  including  industry  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
towards  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  include  appropriate  find- 
ings, not  later  than  thirty-six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1979.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(q)  Materials  Generated  From  the  Ex- 
traction, Beneficiatlon,  and  Processing  of 
Ores  and  Minerals.  Including  Phosphate  Rock 
and  Uranium  Mining  Ore. — The  Administra- 
tor shall  conduct  a  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  adverse  effects  or  hu- 
man health  and  the  environment,  if  any,  of 
the  disposal  and  utilization  of  solid  waste 
from  the  extraction,  Jseneflciation,  and  proc- 
essing of  ores  and  minerals.  Including  phos- 
phate rock  and  uranium  ore.  Such  study 
shall  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
study  of  mining  wastes  required  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section  and  shall  include 
an  analysis  of — 

"(1)  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  ma- 
terials generated  per  year; 

"(2)  present  disposal  and  utilization 
practices; 

"(3)  potential  danger,  if  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal and  reuse  of  such  materials; 

"(4)  documented  cases  In  which  danger 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  has 
been  proved; 
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"(5)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

"(6)  the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 

"(7)  the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  phosphate  rock  and  uranium  ore, 
and  other  natural  resources;  and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  re- 
view studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste 
or  materials  and  invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties.  Including  Industry  and 
other  hederal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
towards  avoiding  duplication  cf  elTort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  Include  appropriate  find- 
ings. In  conjunction  with  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  study  of  mining  wastes 
required  to  be  conducted  under  subsection 
(f  I  of  this  section.  Such  report  and  findings 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.". 

Mr.  BEVTLL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
U  1800 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3994,  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1979.  I  beheve  this 
amendment  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  Nation,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
Presidents  recent  focus  of  our  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  develop  our  do- 
mestic coal  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  this  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Ipadershlp,  and  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  Staggers,  has  indicated  his  support 
of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  encourage  de- 
velopment of  coal  as  a  primary  do- 
mestic source  of  energy,  avoid  unneces- 
sary inflationary  impact,  and  focus  the 
efforts  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  implementing  the  Resource 
and  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
toward  activities  truly  necessary  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  the  environment 
specifically,  it  would  require  EPA  to 
defer  imposition  of  regulatory  require- 
ments on  the  disposal  of  the  waste  by- 
product of  fossil  fuel  combustion,  of 
discarded  mining  materials  and  of  ce- 
ment kiln  dust  waste  until  after  EPA 
has  completed  studies  to  determine 
whether,  if  at  all,  these  materials  pre- 
sent any  hazard  to  human  health  or  the 
environment.  These  studies  would  in- 
clude evaluation  of  the  economic  and 
environmental  aspects  of  existing  and 
alternative  disposal  and  reuse  options. 
EPA  would  also  be  required  to  focus  on 
the  impact  of  these  alternatives  on  the 
use  of  our  coal  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware,    the    Environmental    Protection 


Agency  has  begun  to  implement  the 
statutory  mandate  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  of  1976.  No 
one  will  dispute  the  importance  of  de- 
velopment of  meaningful  regulation  to 
deal  with  the  truly  hazardous  waste 
products  which  threaten  our  communi- 
ties and  the  environment.  This  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  limit  Ea'A's  ap- 
propriate attention  to  such  dangerous 
waste  products. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  would  clarify 
this  bodys  intention  that  EPA  not  di- 
gress from  issues  demanding  immediate 
attention.  But  attempting  to  include 
within  EPA's  initial  regulatory  system 
such  material  as  fly  ash,  bottom  ash, 
slag,  and  flue  gas  emission  control 
waste — the  byproduct  of  burning  coal 
and  other  fossil  fuels — would  constitute 
precisely  such  a  digression.  I  am  aware 
of  no  evidence  that  in  the  many  years 
in  which  fossil  fuels  have  been  burned 
in  this  country,  their  waste  disposal  has 
ever  presented  a  "substantial-hazard  to 
human  health  or  the  environment."  the 
statutory  standard  for  regulation  as  a 
hazardous  waste.  Yet  unless  this  House 
provides  EPA  with  clear  guidance  on 
this  issue,  EPA  apparently  intends  to 
impose  regulatory  restrictions  on  the 
management  of  these  byproduct  mate- 
rials that  would  discourage  the  use  of 
coal. 

Let  me  be  quite  candid  in  expressing 
my  particular  concern  that  the  House 
not  allow  EPA  to  take  steps  that  will 
discourage  the  use  of  coal.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Subcommittee 
which  funds  some  70  percent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years  when  that  Department  ap- 
pears before  our  subcommittee  they  tes- 
tify at  some  length  on  the  options  this 
country  has  in  the  energy  field.  I  do  not 
disagree  that  we  should  be  exploring 
and  developing  all  the  energy  options 
we  can.  Increased  use  of  our  Nation's 
coal  supplies  as  a  primary  element  in 
our  effort  to  eliminate  our  reliance  on 
foreign  energy  sources  is  an  option  that 
we  must  exercise.  We  possess  the  world's 
largest  reserves  of  coal.  We  must  provide 
incentives,  not  disincentives,  for  its  use. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  increased  de- 
velopment of  coal  resources  should  oc- 
cur at  the  cost  of  our  health  or  reason- 
able environmental  protection.  But  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  concern  ourselves 
with  removing  unnecessary  roadblocks 
to  the  development  of  our  coal  resources. 

The  effect  on  coal  usage  of  the  regu- 
lations EPA  has  proposed  under  RCRA 
clearly  would  constitute  an  unnecessary 
and  ill-timed  regulatory  burden.  Re- 
sponsible estimates  of  their  impact  by 
the  utility  industry — a  major  consumer 
of  fossil  fuel  in  this  Nation — indicated 
a  SI  billion  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  electricity  from  coal  over 
the  first  3  years  they  are  imposed.  Ad- 
ditional billions  of  dollars  of  costs  would 
be  imposed  over  the  coming  decades. 
These  costs  are  likely  to  be  passed  along 
to  consumers,  with  an  immediate  infla- 


tionary impact.  Moreover,  imposition  of 
these  costs  on  those  who  bum  coal  can- 
not help  but  discourage  the  switching 
from  reliance  on  oil  to  reliance  on  do- 
mestic coal. 

It  is  hard  to  imderestimate  the  im- 
portance of  such  fuel  switching  to  our 
national  interests.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co., 
which  supplies  electricity  for  the  Greater 
New  York  City  area.  Ninety  percent  of 
that  company's  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity is  now  oil  fired.  If  Consolidated 
Edison  is  able  to  convert  only  three  of 
its  oil  burning  plants  to  coal  burning 
capacity — as  the  company  has  pro- 
posed— it  would  save  15  million  barrels  of 
imported  oil  per  year. 

Consolidated  Edison  proposed  just 
such  a  conversion  over  56  years  ago.  Yet 
it  has  still  not  been  able  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral and  State  approval  of  its  plan.  It 
would  be  totally  senseless  to  impose  an- 
other level  of  regulatory  restrictions  on 
such  a  conversion,  or  to  discourage  Con- 
solidated Edison's  efforts  with  additional 
restrictions  on  its  operations,  if  there 
is  in  fact  no  substantial,  factual  basis 
for  imposing  these  additional  require- 
ments. 

And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  situa- 
tion we  are  faced  with:  EPA  has  itself 
recognized  that  it  has  "very  little  infor- 
mation on  the  composition,  characteris- 
tics, and  degree  of  hazard  posed  by  these 
wastes."  In  its  announcement,  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  December  18, 
1978,  EPA  announced  it  did  not  have 
data  on  the  effectiveness  of  current  or 
potential  waste  management  technolo- 
gies or  the  technical  or  economic  practi- 
cability of  imposing  its  proposed  regula- 
tions. In  that  same  announcement  EPA 
also  stated  that  it  believed  that  any  po- 
tential hazards  presented  by  the  mate- 
rials "are  relatively  low." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
require  EPA  to  promptly  undertake  stud- 
ies to  fill  these  gaps  in  the  agency's 
knowledge,  and  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  health  or  environmental 
problem  from  the  disposal  of  these  coal 
by-product  wastes  and  other  material 
listed  on  subparagraph  A  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  certain  that  all  would  agree 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  EPA 
to  impose  costly  and  burdensome  reg- 
ulatory requirements  without  knowing  if 
a  problem  really  exists,  and  if  it  does,  the 
true  scope  and  nature  of  that  problem. 

The  amendment  directs  that  EPA 
complete  these  studies  promptly.  Let  me 
note,  in  addition,  that  numerous  existing 
Federal  and  State  programs  under  reg- 
ulatory authorities  other  than  RCRA, 
assure  that  the  disposal  of  these  mate- 
rials will  not  go  unregulated.  For  exam- 
ple, no  meaningful  environmental  review 
or  environmental  impact  statement  can 
ignore  the  need  for  appropriate  waste 
disposal  faciUties.  In  addition,  many 
States  have  imposed  powerplant  siting 
acts,  which  require  a  full  evaluation  of 
the  environmental  aspects  of  utility  op- 
erations, and  utilities  are  a  major  user 
of  coal. 

Another  example,  of  an  existing  regu- 
latory program  is  EPA's  water  discharge 
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permit  program  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Thus,  while  this 
amendment  will  place  a  moratoriimi  on 
regulation  of  these  wastes  under  RCRA, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  would  allow  un- 
regulated use  of  a  potentially  dangerous 
material.  It  will  not  exempt  disposal  of 
these  materials  from  regulatory  pro- 
grams xmder  these  other  statutes.  Nor 
will  it  preclude  EPA  from  imposing  rea- 
sonable requirements  to  keep  track  of 
where  these  waste  materials  are  being 
disposed  while  the  required  study  is  being 
completed.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
amendment  specifically  authorizes  EPA 
to  identify  the  location  of  closed  sites 
through  the  normal  processes  of  survey- 
ing, platting,  and  public  recordation. 
This  will  allow  identification  of  these 
sites  in  the  future,  if  this  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  amendment  also  authorizes 
EPA  to  collect  information  on  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  composition  of  these 
wastes.  This  information  already  is  gen- 
erally available:  This  authorization  is 
not  a  directive  to  EPA  to  require  addi- 
tional aneilysis  and  testing,  but  rather  to 
collect  and  place  on  the  public  record  the 
significant  data  that  is  already  available. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  several  specific  ele- 
ments of  the  amendment  as  it  relates  to 
encouraging  the  use  of  coal. 

First,  the  amendment  covers  fly  ash 
waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag  waste,  and 
flue  gas  emission  control  waste  generated 
primarily  from  the  combustion  of  coal 
and  other  fossil  fuels.  I  have  carefully 
chosen  these  phrtises,  in  order  to  allow 
utilities  and  others  who  bum  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels  mixed  with  other  ma- 
terials— such  as  municipal  waste,  also 
known  as  "refuse  derived  fuel" — to  avoid 
being  saddled  with  the  unnecessary  reg- 
ulatory burdens  EPA  has  proposed  sim- 
ply because  they  are  being  innovative  or 
seeking  to  improve  our  use  of  our  re- 
sources. For  as  this  Nation  seeks  to  de- 
velop coal,  we  must  also  seek  to  develop 
alternate  energy  sources. 

It  is  the  sponsor's  intention  that  this 
list  of  waste  materials  in  the  amend- 
ment be  read  broadly,  to  incorporate  the 
waste  products  generated  in  the  real 
world  as  a  result  of  the  combustion  of 
fossil  fuels.  We  do  not  believe  that  these 
terms  should  be  narrowly  read  and  thus 
impose  regulatory  burdens  upon  those 
who  seek  to  assist  the  Nation  by  burning 
coal.  EPA  should  recognize  that  these 
"waste  streams"  often  include  not  only 
the  byproducts  of  the  combustion  of  coal 
and  other  fossil  fuels,  but  also  relatively 
small  proportions  of  other  materials  pro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  the  combus- 
tion, even  if  not  derived  directly  from 
these  fuels.  EPA  should  not  regulate 
these  waste  streams  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  materials,  if  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  substantial  environmen- 
tal danger  from  these  mixtures. 

Second,  the  amendment  mandates 
studies  that  will  encompass  not  simply 
waste  disposal,  but  the  potential  reuses 
of  these  byproducts,  before  they  become 
waste  materials.  Reuse  is  important  for 
several  reasons.  There  no  longer  can  be 
any  denying  of  the  need  for  us  to  con- 
serve  our   precious    natural    resources. 


Indeed,  a  national  commitment  to  en- 
courage reuse  of  such  materials  as  fly  ash 
was  a  key  element  of  RCRA — the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act — 
which,  unfortunately,  seems  to  have  not 
received  adequate  attention  at  EPA. 

In  addition,  reuse  of  these  byproduct 
materials  saves  energy.  For  example, 
EPA  representatives  have  estimated  that 
a  20-percent  use  fly  ash  in  cement  would 
result  in  a  15-percent  savings  in  the 
amount  of  energy  used  to  produce  that 
cement.  This  would  be  a  significant  por- 
tion of  all  energy  consumed  in  UJS. 
manufacturing  industries,  for  example, 
3.5  percent  in  1975.  Also,  reuse  of  these 
materials  is  cost  effective.  EPA  o.TBcials 
have  estimated  that  the  use  of  fly  ash 
in  federally  sponsored  concrete  con- 
struction would  save  taxpayers  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  cost  of  those  projects. 

EPA's  studies  should  not  proceed  in 
a  vacuum.  Numerous  studies  have  been 
undertaken  in  recent  years  with  regard 
to  disposal  of  these  fossil  fuel  byproduct 
materials. 

These  studies  have  been  sponsored  by 
EPA,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
electric  utility  industry,  and  others. 
None  of  these  efforts  has  been  compre- 
hensive or  provided  the  full  factual  basis 
necessary  for  reasoned  decisionmaking. 
Yet  each  provided  a  portion  of  the 
foundation  for  further  work.  EPA  should 
build  on  these  earlier  studies,  not  re- 
peat them,  in  the  efforts  it  undertakes 
under  this  amendment. 

Moreover,  EPA  should  seek  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  those  most  ex- 
pert in  this  fleld.  With  regard  to  fossil 
fuel  byproducts,  I  include  in  this  cate- 
gory not  only  representatives  of  coal- 
burning  industries,  but  personnel  from 
other  agencies  of  Government  that  are 
aware  of  the  role  coal  plays  in  our  na- 
tional energy  policy,  or  of  actual  disposal 
and  utilization  practices.  These  agencies 
include  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, among  others.  In  the  face  of  our 
current  energy  crisis  and  the  increasing 
costs  of  Government,  American  taxpay- 
ers cannot  afford  to  have  .separate  agen- 
cies of  Government  working  without  co- 
ordination. Instead,  we  need  a  coopera- 
tive, informed  effort  directed  to  the  goals 
the  President  has  set  for  us. 

Finally,  let  me  direct  the  House's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  after  EPA  con- 
cludes these  studies,  it  will  be  required 
to  obtain  public  views  on  them  and  to 
make  known  whether,  as  a  result  of  this 
process,  EPA  believes  any  regulation  of 
these  materials  is  necessary.  This  re- 
quirement is  especially  important  in  view 
of  our  national  commitment  to  develop 
a  coherent  and  consistent  policy  toward 
the  use  of  our  coal  and  other  energy  re- 
sources. 

This  requirement  will  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  issue  of  whether  regula- 
tion is  consistent  with  our  national 
policy  goals.  It  will  also  allow  interested 
parties  to  evaluate  the  basis  of  the  Agen- 
cy's decision,  and  to  address  the  question 
of  what  degree  of  regulation,  if  any,  is 
appropriate. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by  citing 
just  a  few  of  these  national  policy  goals. 
The  President  has  asked  that  we  estab- 
lish an  Energy  Mobilization  Board  to  ex- 
pedite development  of  critical  energy  fa- 
cilities. It  makes  no  sense  for  EPA  to 
simultaneously  impose  unnecessary  reg- 
ulations on  coal  users.  The  President  has 
asked  that  we  require  utilities  to  cut  oil 
consumption  by  50  percent.  This  requires 
that  they  bum  coal.  It  makes  no  sense 
for  EPA  to  simultaneously  act  to  discour- 
age coal  conversions  and  constructions 
of  new  coal-fired  capacity.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  that  we  join  hands  to 
fight  infiation.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
EPA  to  needlessly  impose  expensive  reg- 
ulations. For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Bevill  amendment. 

As  a  legislator  who  is  greatly  con- 
cerned with  both  the  serious  environ- 
mental and  energy  problems  with  which 
this  country  is  now  faced,  I  want  to  in- 
sure that  the  scope  of  this  amendment 
suspending  the  full  regulation  of  utility 
waste  during  a  study  of  the  hazards  of 
such  waste  is  made  explicitly  clear.  Pres- 
ently, utility  companies  are  combining 
with  local  governments  to  utilize  refuse 
derived  fuel,  in  combination  with  tradi- 
tional fossil  fuels,  for  the  generation  of 
steam  and  electricity.  My  own  district, 
for  example,  is  in  the  forefront  of  this 
commendable  undertaking. 

Refuse  derived  fuel,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly known,  RDF,  is  a  component  of 
relatively  harmless  municipal  wastes.  It 
consists  primarily  of  paper  products 
which  are  extracted  from  municipal 
refuse  by  means  of  sophisticated  resource 
recovery  technology  that  separates  trash 
into  various  waste  streams  including 
sand,  glass,  metals,  and  the  refuse  de- 
rived fuel.  The  RDF  produced  can  then 
be  burned  with  coal  or  other  fossil  fuels 
in  utility  company  boilers  as  part  of  the 
electric  and  steam  generation  processes. 
Use  of  RDF  in  this  manner  will  reduce 
pollution  from  solid  waste  and  contribute 
to  conservation  of  our  natural  fossil  fuel 
resources.  Significantly,  one  purpose  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  was  to  promote  this  very  type  of 
activity. 

This  amendment  suspending  the  full 
regulation  of  utility  waste  recognizes 
that  EPA  regulations  could  have  a 
great  impact  on  the  utilization  of  fossil 
fuels  even  though  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined whether  a  sufficient  degree  of 
hazard  exists  to  warrant  additional  regu- 
lation. Once  RDF  is  combined  with  coal 
in  the  combustion  process,  the  RDF  and 
coal  ash  wastes  are  commingled  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  are  inseparable. 
Thus,  likewise,  the  EPA  regulations 
would  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
utilization  of  RDF.  At  a  time  when  the 
use  of  RDF  is  in  its  fiedgling  stages,  an 
additional  burden  posed  by  such  regula- 
tion on  the  use  of  RDF  could  prove  to 
be  the  death  knell  for  a  promising  alter- 
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nate  fuel  source,  the  use  of  which  also 
makes  a  much  needed  contribution  to 
alleviation  of  solid  waste  disposal 
problems. 

Of  course,  since  RDF  is  made  up  of 
municipal  refiise,  its  composition  may 
vary  from  time-to-time  and  from  place- 
to-place  and  the  possibiUty  that  a  sample 
of  RDF  may  now  and  then  meet  one  of 
EPA's  tests  for  identification  of  hazard- 
ous waste  cannot  be  ruled  out.  However, 
metals,  glass  and  other  potentially  harm- 
ful substances  will  have  been  removed 
from  the  RDF,  so  that  the  residue  from 
its  combustion  should  provide  little  risk 
of  harm.  ITius.  as  with  residue  from 
fossil  fuel  combustion,  additional  studies 
of  combined  RDF  and  coal  ash  residue 
should  be  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  these  wastes  pose  any  hazards 
which  warrant  additional  stringent 
regulation. 

Accordingly.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  amendment  is  intended  to  cover 
waste  from  the  combined  combustion  of 
RDF  and  fossil  fuels.  The  language  of 
this  amendment  differs  significantly 
from  that  used  by  EPA  in  its  proposed 
hazardous  waste  regulations,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  difference  is  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  amendment  to  circum- 
stances where  fossil  fuels  are  burned  in 
conjunction  with  other  materials  such 
as  RDF.  So  long  as  more  than  50  percent 
of  a  fuel  mix  consists  of  a  fossil  fuel,  the 
waste  generated  from  the  combined  fuel 
mix  is  subject  to  this  amendment  despite 
the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the  waste 
ash  resulting  from  each  of  the  fuels  being 
burned  may  not  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  volume,  tonnage  or  Btu  value  of 
the  fuel  inputs. 

Refuse  derived  fuel,  in  combination 
with  traditional  fossil  fuels,  offers  mu- 
nicipalities a  means  of  reducing  their 
costs.  In  my  own  district  there  are  plans 
to  burn  both  coal  and  RDF  sometime 
next  year.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
unless  your  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
promulgate  regulations  bringing  a  num- 
ber of  wastes  imder  the  hazardous  waste 
program. 

Would  your  amendment  cover  waste 
from  combined  combustion  of  refuse 
derived  fuel  and  fossil  fuel? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
This  amendment  offers  this  mixture  ccan- 
pletely. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  indicate  my  support  for  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment 
and  I  hope  it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of 
the  debate  surrounding  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  tends 
to  emohasize  the  need  for  stricter 
environmental  controls  for  handling 
hazardous  wastes.  However,  for  such 
wastes  as  fly  ash  and  slag,  less  control 
is  needed. 

In  December  of  1978,  the  U.S.  EPA  in 


its  wisdom  proposed  regulations  for  the 
handling  of  what  the  Agency  character- 
izes as  "special  hazardous  wastes."  Earn- 
ing this  special  distinction  are  such  ma- 
terials as  fly  ash.  slag,  and  bottom  ash 
which  are  the  residue  from  burning  coal. 
EPA  wants  to  regulate  this  byproduct 
material  even  though  the  Agency  admits 
its  not  sure  whether  a  potential  threat  to 
people  or  the  environment  exists  from 
these  wastes.  However,  if  EPA  is  success- 
ful in  issuing  rules  regulating  these  spe- 
cial wastes,  a  now  flourishing  industry 
which  recycles  these  byproducts  would 
be  gravely  disrupted  and  possibly  closed 
down. 

Responding  to  this  regulatory  threat, 
I  introduced  HJl.  4658  in  June  of  this 
year  to  force  EPA  to  suspend  additional 
regulations  pending  a  detailed  study  by 
the  Agency  of  the  degree  of  hazard — if 
any — ^posed  by  these  materials,  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  disposal  methods,  and 
current  and  potential  reuse. 

My  bill  is  important  to  Illinois  and 
other  coal  producing  States  because 
nearly  63  million  tons  of  fly  ash  and  bot- 
tom ash  are  currently  being  collected 
each  year.  Although  this  material  is  be- 
ing used  for  road  construction,  in  brick 
manufacturing  to  replace  clay,  in  manu- 
facturing roofing  felt,  to  absorb  oil  spills, 
for  grouting,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
uses,  EPA  wants  to  limit  its  use. 

If  the  Agency  is  successful  in  classify- 
ing fly  ash  and  slag  as  hazardous  wastes, 
their  reuse  will  be  discouraged  or  elimi- 
nated. EPA's  decision  to  treat  these  rela- 
tively harmless  byproducts  as  special 
hazardous  wastes  subject  to  stringent 
regulation  will  only  hasten  the  decline 
of  the  coal  industry  in  this  country  and 
that  is  something  we  can  ill  afford.  In  ad- 
dition, it  has  been  calculated  that  EPA's 
proposed  regulations  for  these  byproducts 
would  add  $1  billion  over  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod to  the  cost  of  producing  electricity, 
costs  which  will  be  passed  along  to  al- 
ready infiation  saddled  consxuners. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chturman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett)  . 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  it  is  important  we 
establish,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  done  a  good  job  of  that,  establish 
exactly  what  is  being  done  and  what  is 
not  being  done  by  this  amendment.  It  is 
clear  that  there  are  some  people,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
who  are  outraged  by  any  regulation  or 
any  prospect  of  regulation  of  oil  and  gas 
muds  and  brines.  The  gentleman  has 
not  really  taken  a  stand  on  that  issue, 
as  I  understand  it,  except  to  say  in  terms 
of  time  that  right  now  we  should  focus 
on  known  hazards,  we  should  focus  on 
active  and  abandoned  dump  sites,  and 
let  their  study  go  forward,  by  no  means 
preclude  in  the  future  the  regulation  in 
some  way  of  these  other  things,  and  let 
us  find  out  what  the  study  says. 


Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. If  their  study  shows  there  is  any 
harmful  material  or  any  need  for  regula- 
tions, then  we  would  want  them. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall)  . 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  his  amendment. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Bevill  amend- 
ment to  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  of  1976  that  would  require 
EPA  to  evaluate  a  variety  of  aspects  of 
coal  byproduct  management  before  im- 
posing regulations  upon  these  materials 
under  this  act. 

I  view  the  proposed  amendment  as  an 
integral  element  of  our  national  energy 
policv.  At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking 
to  encourage  electric  utilities  and  others 
to  switch  from  the  burning  of  oil  to  coal, 
it  would  be  highly  inappropriate  to  place 
further  unnecessary  regulatory  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  increased  coal  usage. 

Indeed,  this  amendment  may  very  well 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Energy  Mobilization 
Board.  It  will  be  a  step  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  delay  and  imnecessary  paper- 
work in  the  development  of  our  domestic 
energy  resources.  Coal  is  our  most 
abundant  and  readily  available  domestic 
energy  source.  To  break  the  grip  of 
foreign  energy  suppliers  on  our  industry, 
we  must  promote  its  use,  not  deter  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  avoidance  of  imneces- 
sary regulation  of  coal  bjTjroducts  is 
particularly  important  because  of  the 
impact  such  regulation  will  have  on  re- 
use. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  is  in  the  forefront  of  re- 
using these  valuable  resources.  Since 
1975,  over  300  miles  of  secondary  roads 
constructed  by  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Highways  have  been  based 
with  cement-treated  bottom  ash.  Cc«n- 
pacted  fly  ash  has  similarly  been  utilized 
to  control  road  embankment  subsidence. 
In  addition,  pioneering  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  br  ck  and  block  from  fly  ash 
and  slag  has  been  imdertaken  in  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.  by  the  coal  research 
bureau  at  West  Virginia  University,  and 
one  of  the  world's  largest  roofing  granule 
plants,  which  uses  boiler  slag  as  a  raw 
material,  is  located  in  Moundsville, 
W.  Va. 

These  are  promising,  but  still  new, 
developments.  They  are  occurring  in  a 
fragile  economic  context,  in  a  market- 
place where  they  must  compete  with  a 
variety  of  other  natural  aggregates  and 
materials.  It  is  obvious  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  expensive  regulatory  require- 
ments on  these  developing  industries  will 
have  a  disastrous  Impact  on  them.  It 
thus  is  vital  that  EPA  fuUy  evaluate  a 
need  for  regulation,  and  the  alternatives 
to  various  regulatory  schemes,  before 
blindly  and  only  because  coal  is  Involved. 
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imposing  regxilation  of  these  coal  by- 
product materials. 

I  am  not  urging  that  EPA  defer  regu- 
lation necessary  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health,  safety,  or  the  environment.  But 
EPA  itself  has  admitted  that  it  has  very 
little  information  on  these  materials, 
and  that  such  information  as  it  has  indi- 
cates that  they  are  at  worst  low-hazard 
materials.  The  amendment  directs  EPA 
to  act  promptly  to  increase  its  under- 
standing of  these  materials  and  their 
handling.  But  it  precludes  EPA  from 
acting  precipitously  to  impose  additional 
burdensome  regulation. 

In  closing,  let  me  comment  on  one 
aspect  of  the  proposed  amendment  that 
I  think  is  particularly  important.  As  I 
have  indicated,  EPA  has  readily  ad- 
mitted its  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
processes  in  which  coal  is  burned.  This 
lack  of  familiarity  must  not,  in  and  of 
itself,  become  the  basis  for  overly  broad 
regulation.  I  thus  applaud  the  language 
of  the  amendment,  which  directs  EPA 
to  defer  regulation  of  fly  ash  waste,  bot- 
tom ash  waste,  slag  waste,  and  flue  gas 
emission  control  wastes.  In  the  real 
world,  these  waste  materials  do  not  in- 
clude solely  fly  ash,  bottom  ash,  slag,  or 
scrubber  sludge.  Quite  often,  other  ma- 
terials are  mixed  with  these  large  volimie 
waste  streams,  with  no  environmentally 
harmful  effects,  and  often  witn  consid- 
erable benefit — as  when,  for  example, 
boiler  cleaning  acids  are  neutralized  by 
being  mixed  with  alkaline  fly  ash.  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  environmentally 
beneficial  practices,  which  EPA  should 
encourage.  At  the  very  least,  however, 
the  Agency  should  take  no  steps  to  dis- 
courage them  until  it  has  developed  a 
full  factual  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  amendment  would  assure  that 
EPA  allows  all  persons  burning  coal  to 
avoid  unnecessary  regulation  of  the  by- 
products produced  by  that  combustion, 
as  those  byproducts  are  currently  being 
managed  in  the  real  world,  by  real  peo- 
ple, with  real  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  too  often  Federal 
regulators  and  the  Congress  have 
adopted  programs  without  considering 
the  interrelationship  of  those  programs 
with  other  national  goals.  In  the  area 
of  energy  development  and  today's  com- 
plex society  we  can  no  longer  avoid  this 
luxury.  In  recent  weeks,  the  executive 
branch  has  offered  its  proposals  to  fur- 
ther this  goal.  It  is  now  time  for  this 
House  to  pick  up  the  ball.  The  amend- 
ment allows  us  the  opportunity  to  do  so ; 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adopt-on  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Publ'c  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  fMr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  amendment  and  feel 
it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the   chairman   of   the   committee,    the 


gentleman     from     New     Jersey     (Mr. 
Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  the  hard 
work  that  went  into  the  negotiations  in 
order  to  come  up  with  something  that 
was  acceptable  for  all. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

Some  of  the  wastes  associated  with 
phosphate  and  uranium  mining  are 
radioactive  and  pose  very  serious  known 
health  hazards  when  improperly  used  or 
disposed.  Your  amendment  allows  EPA, 
during  the  study  period,  to  regulate  the 
use  of  wastes  in  construction  materials 
and  to  regxilate  such  wastes  in  order  to 
prevent  radiation  exposure  which  would 
cause  unreasonable  risks  to  health 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  results  of  studies  per- 
formed by  EPA  which  demonstrate  the 
known  health  risks  associated  with 
radioactive  uranium  and  phosphate 
wastes. 
Case  Studies  on  Known  Adverse  Effects  op 

Radioactive  Phosphate  and  Uranium  Min- 
ing Wastes 

In  a  study  of  93  homes  built  on  reclaimed 
phosphate  lands  in  Florida.  B:pa  found 
radon  daughter  and  gamma  radiation  con- 
centrations vastly  In  excess  of  normal  back- 
groimd  levels.  Analyses  performed  by  EPA 
indicate  that  if  individuals  were  to  live  in 
these  homes  throughout  their  lives,  they 
would  experience  an  average  risk  of  lung 
cancer  roughly  35  percent  greater  than  that 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
a  higher  risk  of  other  types  of  cancer.  For 
the  14,000  persons  who  now  live  on  reclaimed 
phosphate  lands  in  Florida,  this  translates 
into  an  additional  150  deaths  from  lung 
cancer  (over  and  above  the  420  which  might 
be  expected)  and  an  additional  12  deaths 
from  other  types  of  cancer. 

In  another  study  of  187  homes  built  on 
land  where  uranium  mill  tailings  had  been 
deposited  as  construction  fill,  EPA  found 
radon  daughter  concentrations  which,  over 
a  lifetime  of  exposure,  could  be  expected  to 
triple  the  normal  incidence  of  lung  cancer. 
Residents  of  these  homes  were  also  exposed 
to  gamma  radiation  triple  that  of  normal 
background  levels. 

In  a  third  study  on  the  use  of  cement  con- 
taining phosphate  slag  in  156  homes  in 
Idaho.  EPA  again  found  highly  elevated 
levels  of  gamma  radiation,  approximately 
three  times  current  Federal  radiation  pro- 
tection guidelines  for  members  of  the  gen- 
eral population.  Those  levels  present  an  even 
more  serious  risk  for  small  children  and 
pregnant  women,  the  very  individuals  who 
tend  to  spend  a  larger  p>ortlon  of  their  time 
at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAl-J.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Bevill  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

This  amendment  would  direct  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  eval- 
uate certain  high  volume,  low  toxicity 
wastes  so  as  to  assure  a  reasoned  set  of 
regulations  by  which  to  manage  these 
wastes.  My  interest  in  this  amendment  is 
in  the  area  of  wastes  from  mineral  pro- 
duction. Mining  and  processing  of  min- 
erals is  a  major  industry  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  My  discussioii  of  the 
wastes  generated  by  the  mining  industry 
has  illustrated  for  me  the  wisdom  of  this 
amendment. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  amendment 
would  merely  suspend  regulation  of  these 
wastes  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
until  more  is  known  about  them.  What  is 
known?  With  regard  to  slag  wastes  gen- 
erated by  the  smelting  of  copper,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  recently 
reported  that  it  "is  basically  inert  and 
weathers  slowly.  The  slag  produced 
2.500  years  ago  at  King  Solomon's  mines 
north  of  EUat,  Israel,  has  not  changed 
perceptibly  over  time. 

Should  wastes  such  as  smelting  slag 
be  subject  to  stringent  regulations  at  this 
time?  I  think  not — not  imtil  a  thorough 
study  is  conducted  by  the  responsible 
agency  which  clearly  proves  the  need  for 
additional  regulation. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill),  and  commend  him 
for  his  diligent  efforts  in  formulating  a 
reasonable  and  balanced  approach  to  a 
difficult  issue.  This  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  genuinely  necessary 
environmental  regulation  does  not  in- 
clude overregulation  of  coal  mining  and 
inhibit  coal  utilization.  As  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  knows,  the  coal  industry  is 
vital  to  the  economy  of  my  State  and  to 
the  Solution  of  this  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lems. The  EPA  regulatory  program  being 
discussed  here  today  is  one  of  several 
Government  regulatory  programs  which, 
in  fact,  discourage  the  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  coal  by  imposing  overlapping  and 
duplicative  regulatory  requirements.  The 
program  would  have  this  unfortunate 
effect  due  to  its  proposed  inclusion  of 
both  coal  mining  and  coal  combustion 
wastes  within  the  scope  of  EPA's  hazard- 
ous waste  program  in  a  "special  waste" 
category.  However,  EPA  admits  to  no 
factual  or  demonstrated  basis  for  such 
an  inclusion.  Solid  waste  byproducts  of 
the  mining  and  combustion  of  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels  have  been  present  in 
the  environment  of  this  country  since 
fossil  fuels  were  first  used  and  our  prac- 
tical experience  has  revealed  no  instance 
where  ash,  slag  or  sludge  or  mining  waste 
has  been  shown  to  have  posed  a  substan- 
tial hazard  to  human  health  or  the 
environment. 

One  of  the  principle  adverse  impacts 
of  this  overboard  regulatory  program  on 
fossil  fuel  combustion  products  would  be 
to  severely  (iiscourage  their  reuse.  Such  a 
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result  would  run  counter  to  one  of  the 
principal  designs  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act — conserva- 
tion of  valuable  material.  The.  1976  act 
sought  to  stimulate  recovery  and  reuse 
of  discarded  materials  and  thereby  les- 
sen our  solid  waste  burden.  Coal  com- 
bustion products,  including  particularly 
fly  ash,  provide  significant  beneficial  re- 
uses and  substitution  for  other  more 
costly  materials.  In  particular,  fiy  ash  is 
used  as  a  substitute  in  cement,  used  in 
road  building,  road  approaches  and  fills 
of  all  types.  The  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  other  State 
highway  departments  use  substantial 
amounts  of  these  materials  in  road  con- 
struction and  rebuilding  each  year.  An 
additional  potentially  promising  use  is 
in  strip  mining  reclamation.  The  act  is 
intended  to  encourage,  not  discourage, 
such  beneficial  reuses. 

Regulation  of  coal  mining  and  disposal 
of  mining  wastes  is  presently  covered  by 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1977.  Further  extensive 
regulation  under  RCRA,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  any  real  need  for  such  regula- 
tion, would  be  duplicative  and  extremely 
burdensome  to  the  coal  mining  industry. 
This  is  the  reason  that  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  today,  to  coordinate  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act  with  the  Surface 
Mining  Act.  Because  of  the  need  to  re- 
strain such  overregulation,  I  support  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Alabama  to  reverse  EPA's  proposed 
regulatory  action  and  require  the  agency 
to  determine  first  whether  there  is  a 
problem  which  truly  requires  regulation 
of  these  wastes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  underline  one 
vital  point  regarding  the  Bevill  amend- 
ment. We  must  avoid  placing  unneces- 
sary roadblocks  in  the  way  of  developing 
our  coal  resources.  This  amendment  con- 
tinues to  subject  specified  byproducts  of 
fossil  fuel  combustion,  coal  mining 
wastes  and  the  other  so-called  special 
wastes  to  existing  regulatory  programs 
under  presently  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws,  but  would  preclude,  until 
after  completion  of  the  required  study 
and  rulemaking,  any  EPA  regulation  of 
these  wastes  under  subtitle  C  of  RCRA. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  results  of  the  studies  to  be  un- 
dertaken have  not  been  prejudged  or  un- 
dermined by  imposition  of  regulation 
prior  to  an  actual  determination  of  the 
necessity  for  it.  Suspending  EPA  regula- 
tion would  also  relieve  the  States  of  any 
requirement  under  EPA  regulations  im- 
plementing RCRA  to  promulgate  addi- 
tional regulations  covering  these  mate- 
rials at  this  time. 

The  amendment  provides  EPA  with 
sufficient  authority  to  obtain  all  infor- 
mation necessary  to  address  the  possible 
need  for  regulation  of  "special  wastes." 
It  also  provides  authority  for  regulation 
of  phosphate-  and  uranium-mining 
wastes  when  a  genuine  human  health 
hazard  may  exist.  It  is  a  balanced 
amendment  that  deals  with  a  difficult 
problem  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Florio:  Page 
21.  after  line  3.  Insert: 

ENERGY    AND    MATERIALS   RECOVERY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  municipal  solid  waste  contains  valu- 
able energy  and  material  resources  which 
can  be  recovered  and  used  thereby  conserv- 
ing increasingly  scarce  and  expensive  fossil 
fuels  and  virgin  materials; 

(2)  the  recovery  of  energy  and  materials 
from  municipal  waste  can  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  municipal  waste 
stream  and  the  burden  of  disposing  of  In- 
creasing volumes  of  solid  waste: 

(3)  the  technology  to  recover  energy  and 
materials  from  solid  waste  Is  of  demon- 
strated commercial  feasibility:  and 

(4)  various  communities  throughout  the 
nation  have  different  needs  and  different  po- 
tentials for  utilizing  techniques  for  the  ro- 
covery  of  energy  and  materials  from  waste, 
and  Federal  assistance  In  planning  and  Im- 
plementing energy  and  materials  recovery 
programs  should  be  available  to  all  such 
communities  on  an  equitable  basis  In  rela- 
tion to  their  needs  and  potential. 

(b)  Section  4001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  objectives)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "including  energy  and  materials 
which  are  recoverable  from  solid  waste" 
after  "valuable  resources". 

(c)  Section  4002(c)  of  the  Solid  Wa.sle 
Disposal  Act  (relating  to  guidelines  for  State 
plans)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (11)  by  In- 
serting after  "recovered  material"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  energy  and  energy  resources 
recovered  from  solid  waste". 

(d)(1)  Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "nego- 
tiating and"  after  "from". 

(2)  Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  minimum  require- 
ments for  State  plans)  Is  amended  by  In- 
Bertlng  "(a)  Minimum  Reothrements. — " 
after  "4003"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(b)  Energy  and  Materials  Recovery  Fea- 
sibility Planning  and  Assistance. — (1)  A 
State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under  this 
subtitle  or  which  has  submitted  a  plan  for 
such  approval  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  4008(a)  (3)  if  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  under  such  plan  the 
State  will — 

"(A)  analyze  and  determine  the  economic 
and  technical  feasibility  of  facilities  and 
programs  to  recover  energy  and  materials 
from  municipal  waste, 

"(B)  analyze  the  legal,  institutional,  and 
economic  Impediments  to  the  development 
of  systems  and  facilities  for  the  recovery  of 
energy  and  materials  from  municipal  waste 
and  make  recommendations  to  appropriate 
governmental  authorities  for  overcoming 
such  impediments; 

"(C)  assist  municipalities  within  the 
State  In  developing  plans,  programs,  and 
projects  to  recover  energy  and  materials 
from  municipal  waste:  and 

"(D)  coordinate  the  resource  recovery 
planning  under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(2)  The  analysis  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  shall  Include — 

"(A)  the  evaluation  of,  and  establishment 
of  priorities  among,  market  opportunities  for 
industrial  and  commercial  users  of  all  types 
(including  public  utilities  and  industrial 
parks)  to  utilize  energy  and  materials  re- 
covered from  municipal  waste, 

"(B)  comparisons  of  the  relative  costs  of 
energy  recovered  from  municipal  waste  in 
relation  to  the  costs  of  energy  derived  from 
fossil  fuels  and  other  sources,  and 

"(C)  studies  of  the  transportation  and 
storage  problems  and  other  problems  asso- 


ciated with  the  development  of  energy  and 
materials  recovery  technology.  Including 
curbside  source  separation. 
Such  studies  and  analyses  shall  also  Include 
studies  of  other  sources  of  solid  waste  from 
which  energy  and  materials  may  be  re- 
covered.". 

(e)(1)  Section  4008(a)(1)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof:  "(other  than  the  provisions  of  such 
plans  referred  to  in  section  4003(b) ,  relating 
to  feasibility  planning  for  municipal  waste 
energy  and  materials  recovery).". 

(2)  Section  4008(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  (A)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  1981  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
before  October  1.  1986.  »4.000.000  for  pur- 
poses of  making  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
section  4003(b).  No  amount  may  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1,  1986.  or  for  any  fis- 
cal year  thereafter.". 

"(B)  Assistance  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  In  section 
4003(b) .  Such  assistance  may  not  be  used  for 
purposes  of  land  acquisition,  final  faculty 
design,  equipment  purchase,  construction, 
startup  or  operation  activities. 

"(C)  Where  appropriate,  any  State  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  paragraph  may 
make  all  or  any  part  of  such  assistance  avail- 
able to  municipalities  within  the  State  to 
carry  out  the  activities  specified  In  section 
4003(b)(1)  (A)  and  (B).". 

(3)  Section  4008  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof:  

"(f)  Assistance  to  Municipalities  for 
Energy  and  Materials  Recovery  Planning 
Activities.— ( 1 )  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  municipalities,  re- 
gional authorities,  and  intermunlclpal  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  activities  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  section  4003(b) 
( 1 ) .  Such  grants  may  be  made  only  pursuant 
to  an  application  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  the  municipality  which  applica- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  State  and 
determined  by  the  State  to  be  consistent 
with  any  State  plsoi  approved  or  submitted 
under  this  subtitle  or  any  other  appropriate 
planning  carried  out  by  the  State. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1981 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  before 
October  1.  1986,  $8,000,000  for  purposes  of 
making  grants  to  municipalities  under  this 
subsection.  No  amount  may  be  appropriated 
for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1986,  or  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter.". 

"(3)  Assistance  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  In  paragraph 
(1).  Such  assistance  may  not  be  used  for 
purposes  of  land  acquisition,  final  faculty 
design,  equipment  purchase,  construction, 
startup  or  operation  activities.". 

(f)  Section  4008(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.—"  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States,  munlclpallUes, 
regional  authorities,  and  Intermtmlclpal 
agencies  upon  request,  to  assist  In  the  re- 
moval or  modification  of  legal,  institutional, 
and  economic  impediments  which  have  the 
effect  of  impeding  the  development  of  sys- 
tems and  facilities  to  recover  energy  and 
materials  from  municipal  waste.  Such  im- 
pediments may  Include — 

"(A)    laws,  regulations,   and  policies,  In- 
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eluding  State  and  local  prociirement  policies, 
which  are  not  favorable  to  resource  recovery 
policies,  systems,  and  facilities; 

"(B)  impediments  to  the  flnanclng  of  fa- 
cilities to  recover  energy  and  materials  from 
municipal  waste  through  the  exercise  of  State 
and  local  authority  to  issue  revenue  bonds 
and  the  use  of  State  and  local  credit  assist- 
ance; and 

"(C)  Impediments  to  Institutional  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  undertake  projects  for 
the  recovj-ry  of  energy  and  materials  from 
municipal  waste,  including  the  creation  of 
special  districts,  authorities,  or  corporations 
where  necessary  having  the  power  to  secure 
the  supply  of  waste  of  a  project,  to  implement 
the  project,  and  to  undertake  related 
activities.". 

(g)  Section  6003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  General  Rule. — " 
after  "6003";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof : 

"(b)  Information  Relating  to  Energy  and 
Materials  Recovery. — The  Administrator 
shall  collect,  maintain,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  the  market  potential 
of  energy  and  materials  recovered  from  solid 
waste.  Including  materials  obtained  through 
source  separation.  The  Administrator  shall 
identify  the  regions  In  which  the  increased 
substitution  of  such  energy  for  energy  de- 
rived from  fossil  fuels  and  other  sources  is 
most  likely  to  be  feasible,  and  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
pects of  developing  Integrated  resource  recov- 
ery systems  which  provide  for  the  recovery 
of  source-separated  materials  to  be  recycled. 
The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  authori- 
ties of  subsection  (a)  in  carrying  out  this 
subsection.". 

NATIONAL   advisory    COMMISSION    ON    RESOURCE 
RECOVERY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  establish, 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Advisory  Commission  of  Re- 
source Recovery  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  (1)  The  Conunlsslon  shall— 

(A)  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  review  budgetary  priorities 
relating  to  resource  recovery,  determine  to 
what  extent  program  goals  relating  to  re- 
source recovery  are  being  realized,  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  appropriate 
program  balance  and  priorities; 

(B)  review  any  existing  or  proposed  re- 
source recovery  guidelines  or  regulations; 

(C)  determine  the  economic  development 
potential  of  resource  recovery,  including  the 
availability  of  markets  for  recovered  energy 
and  materials,  and  make  recommendations 
concemine  the  utilization  of  such  potential 

(D)  Identify,  and  make  recommendations 
addressing,  institutional  obstacles  impeding 
the  development  of  resource  recovery;    and 

(E)  evaluate  the  status  of  resource  re- 
covery technology  and  systems  Including 
both  materials  and  energy  recovery  tech- 
nologies, recycling  methods,  and  other  in- 
novative methods  for  extracting  valuable  re- 
sources from  solid  waste. 

The  review  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
should  include  but  not  be  limited  to  an 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Panels,  the  Public  Participa- 
tion program  and  other  program  activities 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  15,  1981.  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  President,  and  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  a  report  containing  the  recom- 
mendations referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
such  other  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  admlnistraUve  actions  relating  to  re- 


source recovery  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Before  March  15,  1981,  the  Commission  may 
submit  prellmary  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  for 
purposes  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
9  members  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
from  among  persons  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion by  reason  of  their  education,  training, 
or  experience.  The  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  Include  persons  who  will  repre- 
sent the  views  of  consumer  groups,  local 
government  organizations,  industry  associa- 
tions, and  environmental  and  other  groups, 
concerned  with  resource  recovery.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Administrator  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(h)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  may  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  .under  section  3109(b) 
of  title  5  of  the  United   States  Code. 

(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

(J)  The  Commission  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  Conunlsslon  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(k)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(1)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(m)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  submission  of  its  report  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

SPECIAL   COMMTTNITTES 

Sec.  6.  Section  4008(e)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "identify  communities" 
In  paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  substituting 
"identify  local  governments"; 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (A)  thereof  and  re- 
designating clauses  (B)  and  (C)  as  (A)  and 
(B)  respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  "solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties In  which  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
solid  waste  disposed  of  is  from  areas  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  the  communities"  in 
paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  substituting  "a 
colld  waste  disposal  facility  (1)  which  is 
owned  by  the  unit  of  local  government,  (11) 


for  which  an  order  has  been  Issued  by  the 
State  to  cease  receiving  solid  waste  for  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal,  and  (ill)  which  is 
subject  to  a  State  approved  end-use  recrea- 
tion plan"; 

(4)  striking  out  "which  have"  in  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  section,  and  substituting 
the  following  "which  are  located  over  an 
aquifer  which  is  the  source  of  drinking  water 
for  any  person  or  public  water  system  and 
which  has"; 

(5)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1) :  ",  including  possible  meth- 
ane migration"; 

(6)  striking  out  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  sub- 
stituting "the  fiscal  year  1980"; 

(7)  striking  out  "the  conversion.  Improve- 
ment" In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  substituting 
"containment  and  stabilization  of  solid  waste 
located  at  the  disposal  sites  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)"; 

(8)  Inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  :  "No  unit  of  lo- 
cal government  shall  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
site  which  exceeds  65  acres  In  size.";  and 

(9)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)   thereof. 

NOTIFICATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  3010(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
revision"  and  by  Inserting  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "In 
revising  any  regulation  under  section  3001 
Identifying  additional  characteristics  of  haz- 
ardous waste  or  listing  any  additional  sub- 
stance as  hazardous  waste  subject  to  this 
subtitle,  the  Administrator  may  require  any 
person  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence 
to  file  with  the  Administrator  (or  with  States 
having  hazardous  waste  permit  programs  un- 
der section  3006)  the  notification  described 
In  the  preceding  sentence.". 

Page  21,  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and 
substitute  "Sec.  8.". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

This  amendment  addresses  two  critical 
issues  facing  our  Nation's  communities 
today:  Uncertain  energy  and  materials 
supplies  an  overabundance  of  garbage 
with  ever-decreasing  disposal  alterna- 
tives. It  is  critical  that  we  begin  to  de- 
velop alternative  energy  and  material 
sources  and  more  carefully  manage  our 
land  resources  that  are  otherwise  des- 
tined to  become  garbage  dumps. 

This  amendment  takes  one  modest  step 
towards  addressing  both  of  these  prob- 
lems by  providing  a  means  for  States  and 
localities  to  reassess  their  energy  recov- 
ery and  solid  waste  disposal  alternatives. 

This  amendment  to  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  provides 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  for  waste-to-energy 
feasibility  planning.  A  total  of  $12  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  such  planning  with 
$4  million  available  to  States  and  $8  mil- 
lion available  to  localities. 

In  order  to  receive  this  assistance  both 
States  and  localities  must  show  intent  to 
perform  the  necessary  analysis  to  de- 
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termine  the  feasibUity  of  recovering 
energy  and  materials  from  waste.  Also, 
in  order  to  ensure  Statewide  coordina- 
tion of  solid  waste  planning,  localities 
must  receive  State  approval  of  the  grant 
application  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
Federal  assistance. 

No  funds  are  to  be  used  for  nonplan- 
ning  actions  such  as  land  acquisition  or 
construction. 

This  amendment  also  provides  techni- 
cal assistance  for  addressing  legal  and 
institutional  barriers  to  private  sector 
development  of  waste-to-energy  as  well 
as  encouraging  the  evaluation  of  market 
opportunities  for  recovered  resources. 

The  amendment  requires  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  environmental  protection 
agency  to  establish  a  "clearing  house"  of 
resource  recovery  information  available 
to  both  public  and  private  sector  users. 

Finally,  the  amendment  directs  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  environmental  protec- 
tion agency  to  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Resource  Recov- 
ery. The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  regarding  the  effective- 
ness of  the  resource  recovery  programs, 
the  economic  development  potential  of 
waste-to-energy  and  materials  recovery, 
and  innovative  technology  and  systems 
for  the  recovery  of  energy  and  materials 
from  solid  waste. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  provides 
the  appropriate  impetus  for  encouraging 
the  development  of  waste-to-energy  and 
look  forward  to  favorable  action  on  this 
matter  today. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan)  . 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  this  amendment 
could  have  been  ready  earlier  so  it  could 
have  been  part  of  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  But  there  were  a 
lot  of  technical  problems  involved  in 
getting  this  amendment  ready. 
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It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  bill. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
the  hard  work  he  did  on  getting  the 
amendment  finally  together,  and  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  comments,  and  publicly  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  his  support  in 
the  development  of  this  entire  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  MIKTTLSKI 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Mikulski: 
Page  6.  strike  out  line  4  and  substitute:  "a 
comma  and  the  following  at  the  end  of  such 
paragraph" 

Page  6,  line  6,  insert  "knowingly"  after 
"(4)". 

Page  6.  line  9.  strike  out  all  that  follows 
"and"  down  through  "(B)"  In  line  12  and 
substitute  "who". 


Page  6.  strike  out  line  15  and  substitute: 
handling  of  hazardous  waste,  or 

"(5)  transports,  treats,  stores,  or  disposes 
of  any  hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed 
under  this  subtitle  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  he  thereby  causes  or  creates  a 
substantial  danger  or  risk  to  human  life  or 
health"; 

(2)  striking  out  "knowingly"  in  so  much  of 
such  section  3008(d)  as  precedes  paragraph 
(1)  thereof; 

(3)  Inserting  "knowingly"  after  "(1)", 
"(2)",  and  "(3)": 

(4)  inserting  after  "$25,000"  the  following 
"(850,000  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  or  (5))"; 

(5)  inserting  after  "one  year"  the  follow- 
ing "(two  years  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
paragraph   (1).    (2).  or   (5))";   and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

Page  6.  line  22.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  6.  line  23.  strike  out  the  period  and 
substitute:  ";  and  ". 

Page  6,  after  line  23,  Insert: 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof : 

"(e)  Reckless. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(5),  a  person's  state  of  mind  Is 
reckless  with  respect  to — 

"  ( 1 )  an  existing  clrcumstanpe  If  he  Is  aware 
of  a  substantial  risk  that  the  circumstance 
exists  but  disregards  the  risk;  or 

"(2)  a  result  of  his  conduct  If  he  Is  aware 
of  a  substantial  risk  that  the  result  will  occur 
but  disregards  the  risk. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  substantial 
risk  Is  a  risk  that  Is  of  such  a  nature  and 
degree  that  to  disregard  It  constitutes  a  gross 
deviation  from  the  standard  of  care  that  a 
reasonable  person  would  exercise  in  such  a 
situation.". 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
episodes  of  illegal,  surreptitious  dumping 
which  have  come  to  light  in  recent  years 
make  it  clear  that  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities must  have  strong  and  effective 
tools  to  prosecute  violators  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  laws. 

Hazardous  waste  violations  have  had  a 
tremendous  effect  not  just  on  a  few  in- 
dividuals, but  on  whole  cities  and  ecosys- 
tems. Because  of  the  dumping  of  toxic 
chemicals  in  Louisville,  Ky.'s  sewer  sys- 
tem, that  city's  sewage  treatment  plant 
was  unable  to  fimction  properly,  causing 
untreated  sewage  to  enter  the  Ohio  River 
and  endanger  the  drinking  water  sup- 
plies of  cities  downriver.  The  James 
River,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  entire 
Chesapeake  Bay  ecosystem,  was  contami- 
nated because  kepone  was  dumped  into 
the  water. 

Lives  have  been  endangered  by  the 
reckless  storage  and  disposaJ  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  throughout  the  United  States. 
Prom  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  where 
PCB's  and  explosive  chemicals  were 
stored  in  old  tanks  without  proper  per- 
mits, to  California,  where  the  pesticide 
DBCP  has  been  dumped  in  mines  and  la- 
goons, which  then  seeped  into  ground  wa- 
ter supplies  used  for  drinking,  there  has 
been  a  frightening  pattern  across  this 
country  of  flagrant  disregard  for  law  and 


safety.  A  few  lawbreakers  have  endan- 
gered entire  areas — and  then  it  is  up  to 
the  taxpayers  to  clean  it  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  present  law  any 
person  who  knowingly  transports,  treats, 
stores,  or  disposes  of  hazardous  waste 
without  a  permit  is  subject  only  to  pros- 
ecution for  a  misdemeanor — a  $25,000 
fine  or  1  year  in  jail. 

My  amendment  would  raise  this  pen- 
alty to  2  years  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $50,000 
for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  RCRA 
noted  above.  It  would  also  provide  that 
any  person  who  transports,  treats,  stores, 
or  disposes  of  any  hazardous  waste  in 
reckless  disregard  of  the  fact  that  he  or 
she  is  creating  a  substantial  danger  or 
risk  to  human  life  or  health,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalty. 

Designating  violations  of  RCRA  as  fel- 
onies will  give  us  the  deterrent  we  need. 
Violators  will  be  more  likely  to  be  caught 
and  prosecuted  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  because  of  the  greater  priority 
given  to  felonious  offenses. 

Everyone  who  has  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  hazardous  waste  disposal  acknowl- 
edges that  the  most  important  element  in 
getting  control  over  the  proliferating 
problem  of  hazardous  waste  is  a  vigorous 
enforcement  effort.  I  believe  that  the 
tools  provided  by  this  amendment  will 
significantly  aid  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  first  state  again  the  valuable  con- 
tribution of  the  gentlewoman,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  in  the  formulation 
of  this  piece  of  legislation,  and  then  to 
say  that  I  am  very  happy  to  support  her 
amendment. 

Her  amendment  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
total  regulatory  process.  We  are  going  to 
be  putting  in  regulations  to  eliminate  in- 
appropriate disposal,  and  unless  we  have 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  tools, 
alternatives  will  be  the  illegal  dumping. 
We  have  got  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
stiff  and  sure  penalties  for  illegal  dump- 
ing so  that  from  this  point  forward  there 
will  be  no  Love  Canals  in  this  country. 
So,  I  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  and 
support  her  amendment. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Mikulski  amend- 
ment. 

Hazardous  waste  is  the  biggest  en- 
vironmental problem  of  the  1980's.  We 
are  jiist  beginning  to  realize  the  incred- 
ible magnitude  of  the  problem  when 
toxic  wastes  are  disposed  of  in  an  en- 
vironm«itally  unsound  manner.  For 
years,  we  have  ignored  the  disposal  prob- 
lem and  concentrated  on  cleaning  up 
the  environment  from  poUutlon  that  is 
generated  during  actual  operatiwi. 
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This  nationwide  problem  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  Connecticut — 

Torrington :  Asbestos  dump  left  by  an 
old  company  that  went  out  of  business. 
Asbestos  was  not  found  imtil  workers 
went  in  to  break  ground  for  a  new 
shopping  center.  Asbestos  is  known  to 
be  a  carcino^nic  substance. 

Southington:  High  levels  of  toxic 
chemicals  from  an  mdustry  disposal  site 
leached  into  community's  groundwater. 
At  least  two  wells  have  been  closed.  The 
town  has  had  a  hard  time  finding  emer- 
gency supply  of  water  and  now  are  try- 
ing to  get  drinking  water  from  neighbor- 
ing towns.  Meanwhile,  the  industry  is 
being  sued  and  culpability  is  difiQcult  to 
prove. 

East  Windsor:  Privately  owned  dis- 
posal site  has  an  undergroimd  fire  going 
on,  which  is  smoking  and  smoldering. 
Firefighters  found  barrels  of  hazardous 
waste  at  the  site.  The  more  they  try  to 
put  it  out  by  digging  it  up.  the  more  it 
catches  fire.  It  has  been  burning  for 
over  6  months.  Ironically,  the  State  will 
not  close  it  down  because  it  is  the  only 
approved  hazardous  waste  disposal  site 
around. 

Just  last  week  the  State  released  an 
inventory  of  hazardous  waste  sites  total- 
ing over  3.500  sites,  an  underestimate  be- 
cause it  was  compiled  from  local  and 
Government  intraagency  files.  They  still 
must  be  investigated  to  determine  the 
potential  threat  that  they  pose. 

For  Connecticut  to  begin  to  solve  the 
problem,  they  are  anxiously  awaiting 
EPA's  RCRA  regulations  which  were 
first  promised  in  April  1978.  The  agency 
even  failed  to  meet  its  court  imposed 
deadline  of  last  December  .1979.  It  may 
be  that  EPA  is  solving  a  mammoth  prob- 
lem but  they  need  all  the  resources  they 
can  get.  And  so  does  the  State. 

Healthwise,  it  is  worthy  of  noting  that 
the  kinds  of  effects  that  one  finds  from 
human  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals,  es- 
pecially at  low  levels,  are  things  like 
cancer  and  birth  defects  which  are  not 
quickly  discernible.  But  the  danger  is  no 
less  great.  It  is  important  to  prevent 
these  kinds  of  devastating  effects  to  be- 
fall our  citizens  before  the  danger  be- 
comes more  real. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  the  level  of  penalty 
described  in  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment is  that  that  is  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  This  was  an  amend- 
ment that  was  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  because  they  felt  it 
would  provide  for  more  efficient  use  of 
their  resources  in  preparing,  for  prepara- 
tion: because  it  would  be  a  felony  and 
would,  one,  act  as  a  deterrent  because 
this  tends  to  be  a  white-collar  crime,  and 
when  we  have  it  a  felony,  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer,  we  felt,  would  be  far  more 
prudent  in  his  activities. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  comment? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield. 


Mr.  FLORIO.  One  of  the  things  the 
Justice  Department  is  very  interested  in 
is  getting  the  assistance  of  the  FBI  in 
certain  instances,  especially  interstate 
commerce.  The  FBI  either  has  an  official 
policy  or  an  unofficial  policy  of  not  be- 
coming involved  in  misdemeanors.  To 
this  degree,  if  this  is  now  upgraded  to 
felony,  the  Justice  Department  feels  that 
it  could  get  greater  support  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  FBI  in  tracking  down 
some  of  these  people. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  if  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman a  hypothetical  question:  In 
the  event  that  the  owner  of  some  hazard- 
ous waste  contracts  with  a  trucking 
company  to  dispose  of  that  waste,  and 
the  trucking  company  disposes  of  it  in 
an  illegal  and  felonious  manner,  I  should 
like  to  know  from  the  gentlewoman  who 
has  committed  the  felony.  Has  it  been 
committed  by  the  trucking  company  or 
by  the  persons  who  owned  the  waste  that 
was  to  be  disposed  of,  or  by  both? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  To  be  sure  that  I  have 
an  accurate  response  for  that  based  on 
the  Justice  Department,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  this  important  legislative  dialog. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Florio  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Mikulski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  question,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  in  the  event  of  a  disposer 
and  a  carter,  who  is  it  that  will  be  found 
guilty  of  the  offense? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Who  has  committed 
the  felony? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Of  course,  the  whole 
question  will  be  determined  by  a  court, 
and  the  feeling  is  that,  on  the  actual 
person  who  violates  the  standard,  which 
is  reckless  disregard,  who  should  have 
known  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
disposal.  Obviously,  these  are  factual 
matters  and  we  have  had  instances  in  the 
past  whereby  someone  has  had  a  release 
ostensibly  absolving  them  from  any 
responsibility  of  inappropriate  disposal; 
under  this  statute,  of  course,  and  a  very 
strict  standard  of  law  in  the  criminal 
statutes,  there  will  be  a  need  to  go  be- 
yond just  the  front  of  the  release  to  find 
out  whether  that  individual  should  have 
had  knowledge  as  to  the  accuracy  or 
adequacy  of  the  disposal  producer.  So, 
in  effect  what  I  am  suggesting,  not  a 
direct  answer,  a  factual  determination 
will  have  to  be  made  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  through  the  indictment 
process. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  I  should  like  to  pursue 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  one 
question,  because  as  I  recall  we  discussed 
this  in  the  subcommittee,  and  I  felt  then 
and  feel  now  that  the  penalties  should  be 
more  severe  than  that  which  has  been 
previously  prescribed  by  the  law.  All  I 
am  concerned  about  is  that,  if  someone 
in  good  faith  hires  the  services  of  a 
second  party  to  dispose  of  hazardous 


waste  under  the  impression  that  it  is  go- 
ing  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  legal  way, 
whether  or  not  that  person  has  any  fur- 
ther responsibility  under  this  particular 
amendment  once  the  hazardous  waste 
leaves  his  or  her  property. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment in  defining  "reckless  disregard" 
states  that  that  individual  knows  of  ex- 
isting circumstances,  if  he  is  aware  that 
a  substantial  risk  does  exist,  but  dis- 
regarded that  risk.  Obviously,  this  is 
general  language,  but  of  course  we  are  al- 
ways dealing  with  general  language.  It 
is  a  factual  situation.  The  law  enforce- 
ment officials  will  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  that  individual  was  suffi- 
ciently callous  in  his  disregard  of  the 
risk.  It  seems  to  me.  to  use  the  example 
the  gentleman  used,  if  in  fact  one  has  an 
awareness  of  the  hazardous  propensities 
of  a  particular  chemical,  knows  of  the 
difficulties  associated  with  disposal,  and 
one  notwithstanding  that  sells  those  ma- 
terials to  someone  who  comes  up  in  a 
pickup  truck,  and  that  person  gives  him 
a  release,  that  very  well  may  be,  notwith- 
standing the  conditions  of  the  release, 
that  could  be  construed  as  reckless  dis- 
regard. 

It  depends  on  the  facts,  but  I  think  the 
language  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  Justice 
Department  has  reviewed  this  language, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  what  the 
gentlewoman  is  doing  is  not  only  appro- 
priate, but  certainly  desirable. 

n  1820 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  am  sufficiently  reas- 
sured and  would  urge  the  Committee  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
support  for  H.R.  3994.  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1979. 

The  storage,  treatment,  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  must  receive  our  high- 
est priority.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  must  work  together  to 
undertake  an  inventory  of  hazardous 
sites  and  protect  the  public  from  those 
sites  where  hazardous  waste  has  been  im- 
properly stored. 

Hazardous  waste  storage  is  an  issue 
which  often  causes  great  concern  to  resi- 
dents located  near  the  sites.  I  know  from 
firsthand  experience  how  troubling  the 
storage  of  hazardous  wrste  can  be  to 
those  people.  The  Four-County  Landfill, 
located  in  Fulton  County,  Ind.,  has  been 
used  in  the  past  as  a  storage  site  for 
hazardous  waste.  Although  the  State  ol 
Indiana  has  continuously  monitored  the 
site  for  seepage  of  contaminants,  there 
remains  some  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  site  should  have  ever  been  select- 
ed to  store  hazardous  waste.  For  example, 
there  are  seven  wells  located  around  the 
site  which  must  be  tested  four  times  each 
year  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  residents 
who  depend  on  the  wells  for  their  water 
supply.  Further,  to  protect  the  residents, 
the  sheriff  of  Fulton  County  must  keep 
a  constant  watch  on  the  site. 
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The  fear  of  contaminant  seepage  has 
caused  many  of  my  constituents  to  be 
concerned  about  their  safety.  Many  local 
citizens  groups  and  coimty  oflScials  have 
expressed  their  concerns  about  having 
the  site  too  close  to  residential  areas  and 
the  water  supplies.  While  I  am  unaware 
of  any  immediate  health  hazard,  the  site 
does  illustrate  the  need  for  better  plan- 
ning before  site  selection.  It  also  illus- 
trates the  concern  of  local  residents 
caused  by  hazardous  waste  storage. 

The  Federal  Government  must  have 
the  authority  to  respond  to  situations 
where  hazardous  wast<>s  threatens  pub- 
lic health.  We  must  be  able  to  assure  the 
public,  and  the  local  residents  in  par- 
ticular, that  without  question  a  particu- 
lar site  is  safe  before  it  is  used  to  store 
hazardous  waste. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  better  Government 
procedures  and  oversight.  This  legisla- 
tion will  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  work  with  the  States  to  implement  a 
program  designed  to  identify  and  correct 
potential  health  hazards  caused  by  waste 
disposal.  I  support  H.R.  3994  and  urge 
its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.   LAFAIXE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  LaFalce:  On 
page  17,  line  8,  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section "(r)"  and  redesignate  all  succeeding 
subsections  accordingly: 

(r)  Section  7001  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  OcctjPATioNAL  Safety  and  Health. — 
In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  In  carrying 
out  their  duties  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall — 

"(A)  Provide  the  following  Information, 
as  such  Information  becomes  available,  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director: 

"(I)  The  Identity  of  any  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage,  disposal  facility  or  site 
wnere  clean-up  is  planned  or  underway: 

"(U)  Information  ldei>tlfylng  the  hazards 
to  which  persons  working  at  a  hazardous 
waste  treatment,  storage,  disposal  facility  or 
site  or  otherwise  handling  hazardous  waste 
may  be  exposed,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
exposure,  and  methods  to  protect  workers 
from  such  hazards:  and 

"(III)  Incidents  of  worker  Injury  or  harm 
at  a  hazardous  waste  treatment,  storage  or 
disposal  facility  or  site;  and 

"(B)  Notify  the  Secretary  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrator's  receipt  of  notifi- 
cations under  section  3010  or  reports  under 
sections  3002,  3003  and  3004  of  this  "ntle 
and  make  such  notifications  and  reports 
available  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Director. 

Mr.  LaFALCE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  of 


the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done  not  only  to 
bring  about  the  reauthorization  of 
RCRA,  but  to  bring  about  some  very 
needed  changes  within  it  giving  much 
greater  law  enforcement  authority  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
also  calling  for  a  national  program  for 
the  identification  of  the  thousands  of 
hazardous  waste  dump  sites  across  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  several 
years,  improperly  disposed  hazardous 
waste  materials  have  caused  serious  en- 
vironmental health  problems  in  nearly 
every  one  of  the  50  States.  Over  3,000 
chemical  dump  sites  with  more  than  760 
million  tons  of  toxic  chemical  wastes 
have  been  identified  throughout  the 
country.  Many  of  these  chemicals  are 
nondegradable ;  others  represent  com- 
plex waste  mixtures  of  unknown  identity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Love  Canal  dump 
site  in  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y..  in  my  own 
congressional  district,  represents  per- 
haps America's  most  tragic  example  of 
a  situation  where  "everything  has  gone 
wrong"  with  stored  poisonous  chemical 
wastes. 

The  Congress  has  responded  to  this  im- 
mediate and  serious  problem  of  inappro- 
priate hazardous  waste  management 
with  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  bills 
which  address  dump  site  problems,  pro- 
vide funds  for  cleanup,  and  establish  lia- 
bUity.  My  own  biU.  H.R.  5291.  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  and  Toxic  Tort  Act  would 
provide  for  the  cleanup  and /or  monitor- 
ing of  abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites. 
It  would  provide  for  a  program  to  select 
new  environmentally  safe  hazardous 
waste  sites.  Further,  H.R.  5291  would 
create  a  mechanism  for  compensating 
persons  for  property  loss  and  personal 
injury  caused  by  exposure  to  improp- 
erly stored  or  disposed  hazardous  ma- 
terials. 

In  addition  to  this  proposed  legislation, 
there  are  several  pieces  of  existing  law 
which  bear  directly  on  the  hazardous 
waste  problem.  The  legislation  we  are 
considering  today,  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  of  1976,  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  of  these.  RCRA  con- 
tains specific  authority  to  regulate  the 
"treatment,  storage,  transportation,  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  which  have 
adverse  effects  on  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment." 

Today  we  are  considering  amendments 
to  RCRA  which  would,  among  other  ac- 
complishments, provide  for  the  identi- 
fication of  existing  hazardous  waste  sites, 
many  of  which  may  be  causing  harm  to 
the  environment  and  human  health. 
Once  th'.s  identification  task  is  com- 
pleted, the  long  and  very  difficult  task  of 
isolating  these  very  poisonous  materials 
from  the  environment  must  begin.  This 
will  include,  in  many  cases,  actually  dig- 
ging up  the  wastes  and  hauling  them  to 
new  storage  sites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  task  will  require  a 
massive  commitment  of  funds  and  man- 
power. Many  workers  will  be  involved  in 
the  handling,  storage,  treatment,  trans- 
portation, and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes.  Workers  engaged  in  hazardous 
waste  operations  are,  in  many  cases,  sub- 


ject to  direct  and  immediate  exposure  to 
these  toxic  and  deadly  chemicals.  The 
potential  for  explosions,  fires,  release  of 
deadly  gases,  and  exposures  to  harsh 
chemicals,  heavy  metals,  and  carcino- 
genic compounds  remain  ever-presenc 
dangers.  Workers  engaged  in  hazardous 
waste  operations  must  be  afforded  the 
greatest  possible  protection  from  these 
dangers. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  today 
in  order  to  insure  that  workers  who  are 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  tasks  of 
hazardous  waste  cleanup  are  protected 
from  exposures  to  these  materials. 

In  specific,  this  amendment  calls  for 
EPA  to  transmit  to  OSHA  and  NIOSH 
information  identifying  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage  or  disposal  facilities, 
sites  where  cleanup  is  planned  or  imder- 
way,  and  specifying  and  characterizing 
hazardous  situations  at  particular  sites. 
Once  OSHA  and  NIOSH  receive  this  in- 
formation, these  agencies  will  be  better 
equipped  to  carry  out  their  duties  which 
include  conducting  investigations  and 
studies  and  standard  setting. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
will  notify  OSHA  and  NIOSH  of  the 
availability  of  other  information  col- 
lected under  sections  3002,  3003,  3004 
and  3010  of  RCRA  which  relate  to  stand- 
ards for  hazardous  wastes  and  notifica- 
tion of  hazardous  waste  operations. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
but  a  modest  attempt  to  insure  that  the 
workers  who  tackle  the  job  of  freeing 
America  from  what  has  been  called  the 
single  most  significant  environmental 
health  issue  of  this  decade,  the  im- 
proper disposal  of  hazardous  waste  ma- 
terials, are  adequately  protected  from 
exposure  to  these  substances.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  are  designed 
to  provide  critical  information  to  the 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  primary 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
workers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  important  and  necessary  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  very  helpful,  useful,  and  we 
suDport  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  We  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  gentleman's  re- 
vised amendment  and  think  that  it  is  a 
constructive  amendment.  We  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  offering  it  this 
afternoon  and  urge  that  the  committee 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalce). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    CLICKMAN 

Mr.    OLICKMAN.    Mr.    Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman:  On 
page  17,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection  and  redesignate  subsequent  sub- 
sections of  the  bill  accordingly: 

"(r)  Section  6004  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  Immediately  after  "an  ex- 
ecutive agency  (as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code)"  in  subsection 
(a)  (1),  "or  any  unit  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government"; 

(2)  inserting  after  "Each  Executive 
agency"  in  subsection  (a)(2),  "or  any  unit 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment"; and 

(3)  inserting  after  "The  President"  In 
subsection  (a)  (4)  "or  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
gard to  any  unit  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government". 

Mr.  QLICKMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
explain  quite  briefly  what  this  simple 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  require 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  comply  with  guidelines 
set  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
as  amended,  and  to  implement  the  goals 
of  this  act  with  regard  to  our  own 
activities. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  executive  branch 
are  subject  to  the  guidelines  and  goals 
of  this  important  legislation;  however, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  too  many  situations, 
the  Congress  has  excluded  itself  from 
compliance.  It  is  high  time  that  we  begin 
bringing  ourselves  under  the  laws  that 
we  enact,  and  this  amendment  will  hope- 
fully begin  the  process. 

I  have  attempted  to  get  a  handle  on 
just  how  much  paper  we  use  in  the  leg- 
islative branch,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  come  up  with  a  specific  figure.  But  I 
have  been  told  that  just  pulling  together 
the  information  would  be  a  sizable  task 
and  that  our  office  stationery  and  mime- 
ographing accounts  for  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  paper  we  use.  Given  the 
volume  of  reports  and  publications  gen- 
erated by  the  Congress  not  to  mention 
the  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  we 
introduce,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  sizable  quantity  of 
paper — much  of  which  ends  up  in  waste 
cans  all  over  the  HiU. 

And  there  is  much  more  to  our  con- 
gressional waste — that  generated  by  in- 
coming mail  in  the  form  of  envelopes 
and  wrappings  discarded  and  that  gen- 
erated by  the  cafeterias  and  food  serv- 
ices that  serve  us,  our  employees,  and 
visitors.  In  short,  none  of  us  can  deny 
that  the  Congress  itself  generates  con- 
siderable quantities  of  soUd  waste  on  a 
daily  basis — certainly  more  than  some 
of  the  smaller  executive  branch  agencies 
already  covered  by  the  statute. 

My  amendment  is  carefully  drafted  in 
that  it  would  reserve  for  the  Committee 
on  House  Administrat-on  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 


the  authority  to  promulgate  the  neces- 
sary rules  to  assure  compliance  on  our 
part.  In  the  case  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  law  assigns  that  responsibility  to  the 
President. 

This  is  a  small  step,  but  it  is  a  most 
important  one  at  this  time  when  we 
hear  so  often  the  beck  and  call  for  regu- 
latory reform.  It  can  only  instill  more 
confidence  if  the  American  people  know 
that  we  are  passing  laws  and  allowing 
regulations  to  go  into  effect  with  the  full 
understanding  that  they  will  apply  to  us 
in  our  oflScial  capacity  just  as  they  do  to 
all  other  citizens  and  organizations. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues'  support. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  committee  has  no  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFPERED     BY     MR.     MADIGAN 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Madigan:  Page 
14,  after  line  6.  insert : 

(3)  (A)  Subtitle  E  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  section  after 
section  5004: 

"NONDtSCMMINATION     REQUIREMENT 

"Sec.  5005.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  not  discriminate  between  recovered  ma- 
terials and  virgin  materials  In  making  any 
determination  under  any  authority  of  law 
concerning  whether  or  not  to  impose  moni- 
toring or  other  controls  on  any  marketing  or 
transfer  of  materials.". 

"(B)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
Item  after  the  Item  relating  to  section  5004: 
"Sec.   5005.  Nondiscrimination  requirement. 

Mr.  MADIGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
identify  the  economic  barriers  to  the 
use  of  recovered  materials  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  new  uses  for 
recovered  materials. 

In  the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
we  are  providing  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  the  mandate  to  move 
more  actively  to  develop  new  uses  in  ex- 
panded markets  for  recovered  material. 
At  a  time  when  this  country  is  facing 
a  growing  energy  shortfall,  and  when 
there  is  an  increasing  concern  about  the 
future  availability  of  many  of  our  de- 
pletable  natural  resources,  this  Congress 
should  do  all  that  is  possibe  to  encourage 
the  use  of  recyclable  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from 
discriminating  unfairly  and  unreason- 


ably against  the  marketability  of  re- 
cyclable materials  during  any  regulatory 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  major  congressional  pur- 
poses underlying  RCRA  was  to  enhance 
conservation  of  depletable  materials 
through  maximum  industrial  recycling. 
This  amendment  will  further  such  ef- 
fort by  prohibiting  discrimination  or  eco- 
nomic restrictions  on  any  recoverd  ma- 
terial or  materials  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  This  is  a  highly  desirable 
amendment.  It  does  restore  the  balance 
between  the  recyclable  and  nonrecycla- 
ble,  and  I  think  it  is  an  appropriate 
amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Florid)  not  only  for  his  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  but  for  his 
leadership  in  this  and  other  matters 
before  the  subcommittee  particularly  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  the  fine  condition  in  which  it  is. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, of  course,  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  purposes  of  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  Addi- 
tionally, I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  ,  and  also 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gent- 
leman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan),  for 
bringing  this  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  H.R.  3994.  This  bill 
amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to 
provide  a  1-year  reauthorization,  and  it 
provides  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  much-needed  new  author- 
ity to  deal  with  hazardous  wastes. 

Recent  events  have  focused  attention 
on  the  problem  of  abandoned  hazardous 
waste  disposal  sites.  The  very  serious 
situations  which  have  been  discovered  at 
Love  Canal,  the  Valley  of  the  Drums, 
and  other  sites  throughout  the  country 
where  toxic  wastes  have  been  improp- 
erly disposed  of  have  made  us  aware  of 
the  need  for  stronger  governmental 
action  to  address  this  problem. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the 
Chemical  Control  Corp.  in  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  has  posed  a  very  serious  threat  to 
public  health,  safety,  and  the  environ- 
ment. This  company,  after  closing  down 
its  incinerator  which  had  been  used  to 
dispose  of  chemical  wastes,  continued  to 
receive  thousands  of  drums  of  chemicals 
which  were  stockpiled  on  the  property. 
I  personally  visited  this  site  on  several 
occasions  and  found  drums  stacked  four 
and  five  high,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  road,  many  of  which  were  punctured 
and  leaking.  The  site  was  described  as  a 
"ticking  time  bomb,"  which,  if  an  ex- 
plosion of  any  size  had  occurred,  would 
have  sent  a  cloud  of  toxic  fmnes  over  all 
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of  northern  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island, 
and  Manhattan. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  some 
Federal  assistance,  has  begim  a  massive 
cleanup  operation  at  this  site,  but  prog- 
ress has  been  slow  and  thousands  of 
drums  remain. 

These  instances  are,  I  believe,  repre- 
sentative of  a  widespread  problem  of 
abandonment  hazardous  waste  disposal 
sites  throughout  the  Nation — a  problem 
which  will  require  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  money  to  solve. 

The  Oversight  and  InvestigaUons  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  serve,  has  con- 
ducted an  extensive  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  hazardous  waste  disposal 
sites  and  practices  in  the  United  States 
and  has  made  a  number  of  findings  and 
legislative  recomendations.  This  Con- 
gress will,  I  am  sure,  be  considering  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  address  this 
problem. 

This  legislation  before  us  today,  how- 
ever, provides  a  needed  first  step  toward 
providing  increased  Federal  authority 
over  the  thousands  of  potentially  haz- 
ardous abandoned  waste  disposal  sites 
which  exist  throughout  the  United 
States. 

However,  we  are  lacking  information 
about  the  true  scope  of  the  problem.  For 
example,  how  many  hazardous  waste 
sites  are  there  across  the  Nation?  This 
legislation  directs  the  States  to  under- 
take an  inventory  of  hazardous  waste 
sites  and  to  assess  the  health  hazards 
which  they  present.  If  a  State  fails  to 
carry  out  the  inventory,  EPA  may  step 
in  and  conduct  the  survey.  The  bill  pro- 
vides $20  million  in  grants  to  assist  States 
in  carrying  out  this  requirement. 

The  bill  also  provides  EPA  with  in- 
creased enforcement  powers  to  respond 
to  hazardous  waste  situations.  EPA  is 
given  power  to  seek  a  court  order  when 
it  finds  that  the  handling,  storage, 
treatment,  transportation,  or  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  may  present  a  substan- 
Ual  danger  to  public  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. Under  present  law,  the 
Agency  must  show  that  an  imminent  and 
substantial  hazard  already  exists. 

EPA  is  also  authorized  access  to  in- 
formation held  by  those  who  have 
handled  hazardous  waste  in  the  past  as 
well  as  those  who  are  currently  doing  so. 
The  destruction,  alteration,  or  conceal- 
ment of  hazardous  waste  handling  and 
storage  records  is  also  prohibited. 

The  bill  provides  for  Federal  moni- 
toring of  hazardous  waste  sites  which 
may  pose  a  significant  hazard  to  human 
health  or  the  environment.  EPA  may 
order  the  person  or  company  that  owned 
or  operated  the  site  to  conduct  tests  to 
determine  the  potential  hazard,  or  the 
Agency  may  conduct  such  tests  and  re- 
quire the  owner  or  operator  to  pay  for 
them. 

The  provisions  signiflcanOy  strengthen 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
respond  to  threats  to  the  public  posed  by 
abandoned    hazardous    waste    disposal 
Sites.  I  urge  your  support  for  this  bill. 
ni830 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  support, 
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not  only  here  today,  but  also  in  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  where  the  gentleman  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  very  valuable  mem- 
ber and  a  very  strong  ally. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
FiTHiAN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3994)  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  to  make  certain 
technical  changes,  to  strengthen  the 
regulatory  and  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  473,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bUl 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were— ayes  386,  noes  10 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  36,  as 
follows: 
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Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
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Baiham 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
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Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bouquard 
Bowen 

Brademas 
Breaux 

Brlnkley 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phinip 
Butler 


Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Couehlin 

Courter 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniel  son 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 


de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

E>ornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  OUa. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 
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Florio 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Porssthe 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gtnn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grtsham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Ter. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hillls 

Hlnson 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Icbord 


Ireland 


Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

I.ee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskt 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Mnrtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Kelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlneer 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
RahaU 


RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratcbford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

RUBSO 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Scbroeder 

Scbulze 

Sebeltus 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sbuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

^>ence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

WalBTen 

Walker 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mnnt. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wtrtb 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla- 

Young.  Mo 

ZablocU 

ZefereUi 
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Collins,  Tex. 

McDonald 

Stump 

Crane.  Daniel 

Martin 

Symms 

Fountain 

Paul 

Latta 

Rousselot 

ANSWERED  "PRRSENT"— 1 

Bafalls 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Anderson,  HI. 

Hammer- 

Myers.  Pa. 

Andrews, 

scbmtdt 

Peyser 

N  Dak. 

Hansen 

Porter 

Ashbrook 

Jenrette 

Roberts 

Bonker 

Kazen 

Runnels 

BroyhUl 

Kemp 

Stewart 

Campbell 

Leach,  La. 

Stockman 

Carney 

McClory 

Treen 

Crane.  Philip 

McEwen 

Odall 

Dannemeyer 

McKav 

Watklns 

Davis.  S.C. 

McKlnney 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Dlggs 

Moornead.  Pa. 

1  oung,  Alaska 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Murphy.  111. 

D  1850 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  McE^fen. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Watklns  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  LATTA  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENCRAI.    LEAVE 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AUTHORIZING     THE     CLEKK     TO     MAKE     CORREC- 
TIONS  IN    ENGROSSMENT   OF    H.R.    3994 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  correct  section  numbers,  punctuation, 
and  cross  references,  to  strike  out  the 
word  "the"  on  line  1,  page  11,  and  to 
make  such  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
amending  the  bill  H.R.  3994. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
473,  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  1156)  to  amend  and 


reauthorize  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FLORIO 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Plorio  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
1156.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3994.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of   1979". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2005(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  sis  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1978,  and"  and  substituting 
"1978"  and  by  Inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ".  and  $42,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1980". 

(b)  Section  3011(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  "1979":  "and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980". 

(c)  Section  4008(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1978  and"  and  sub- 
stituting "1978."  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing after  "1979":  ".  and  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980". 

(d)  Section  4008(a)(2)(C)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "1979":  "and 
$18,000,000  for  the   fiscal  year   1980". 

(e)  Section  4008(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
"1979":  "and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980". 

(f)  Section  4009(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
"1979":  "and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980". 

(g)  (1)  Subtitle  E  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"&:c.  5005.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title (other  than  section  5002).". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
E  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  5005.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions.". 

amendments  TO  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 

Sec  3.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (14)  of  section 
1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Is 
amended  by  insertine  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  which  is 
not  a  facility  for  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste". 

(2)  Section  3005  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(f)  EScisTiNc  Wastewater  Treatment 
Facilities. — (1)  In  issulni;  a  permit  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  a  State  which  has  received  full 
or  interim  authorization  under  section  3006) 
shall  not  reouire  an  existing  wastewater 
treatment  facility  to  complv  with  reouire- 
ments  of  section  3004f3)  or  3004(4)  which — 

"(A)  are  designed  to  prevent  the  release 
of  hazardous  waste  or  any  constituent 
thereof  into  soil   or  groundwater;    and 

"(B)  would  require  major  reconstruction 
of  such  facility  if  the  permit  applicant 
demonstrates  that  no  significant  release  of 
hazardous  waste  or  any  constituent  thereof 
from  such  facility  into  an  underground  wa- 


ter supply  is  occurring  or  is  reasonably  like- 
ly to  occur. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  assisting  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  the  State,  if  applicable)  in  mak- 
ing the  determinations  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor (or  the  State)  may  require  the  owner  or 
operator  of  an  existing  wastewater  treatment 
facility  to  conduct,  and  report  the  results  of, 
such  studies,  testing  and  monitoring  as  the 
Administrator  (or  the  State)  finds  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  make  such  determinations, 
provided  that  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State)  may  not  require  leachate  monitoring 
unless  the  Administrator  (or  the  State)  de- 
termines that  leachate  monitoring  is  neces- 
sary to  confirm  or  clarify  groundwater  moni- 
toring data  which  indicates  the  presence  of 
groundwater  pollution. 

"(3)  Where  feasible,  in  the  case  of  exist- 
ing wastewater  treatment  facilities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  State,  if  applicable)  shall 
issue  permits  under  subsection  (c)  at  the 
same  time  as  revised  permits  under  section 
402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  information,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  monitoring  data  and 
reports  required  by  section  3004(2),  indi- 
cating that  there  has  been  a  significant  re- 
lease of  hazardous  waste  or  any  constituent 
thereof  into  an  underground  water  supply 
from  an  existing  wastewater  treatment  facil- 
ity exempted  from  major  reconstruction  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 ) .  or  that  such  facility  Is  be- 
ing operated  for  purposes  other  than  treating 
wastewater  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State,  if  applicable)  may  take  appropriate 
action  under  this  title  or  other  authority  of 
the  Administrator  (or  the  State),  Including 
ordering  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  facil- 
ity to  show  why  Its  permit  should  not  be 
modified  to  require  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3004(3)  or  3004(4) 
from  which  It  has  been  exempted. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'existing  wsistewater  treatment  facility' 
means  a  lagoon,  surface  Impoundment  or  ba- 
sin which  Is  part  of  a  wastewater  treatment 
or  pretreatment  system  operated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  treating  wastewater  to  meet  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  which  was  In  operation  or  under 
physical  construction  before  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation of  initial  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 3004  of  this  title.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  2004  of  such  Act  is  repealed 
and  the  following  sections  are  redesignated 
accordingly. 

(3)  Section  1006  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(c)  Integration  With  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. — 
Before  the  later  of  90  days  following  the  pro- 
mulgation of  final  regulations  relating  to 
mining  v/astes  or  overburden  under  any  sec- 
tion of  subtitle  C  or  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  review  any  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of 
any  coal  mining  wEistes  or  overburden  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1201  and 
following).  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  requirement  of  final  regulations 
promulgated  under  any  section  of  subtitle  C 
relating  to  mining  wastes  or  overburden  Is 
not  adequately  addressed  In  such  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  transmit  such  determination,  to- 
gether with  suggested  revisions  and  support- 
ing documentation,  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
consideration." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  subtitle  B 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  2004  and  redesignat- 
ing the  succeeding  Items  accordingly. 

(c)  Section  3004  of  the  Solid  WasU  Dis- 
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pocal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "In  estab- 
lishing such  standards  the  Administrator 
shall,  where  appropriate,  establish  separate 
standards  for  new  and  existing  facilities." 

(d)  Section  3001  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)  : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  drilling 
fluids,  produced  waters,  and  other  wastes 
associated  with  the  exploration  for.  or  devel- 
opment and  production  of,  crude  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  shall  not  be  considered  'hazardous 
waste'  within  the  meaning  of  this  section 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  or 
this  subtitle. 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  eact- 
waste  listed  below  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  be 
subject  only  to  regulation  under  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  Federal  or  State  law 
in  lieu  of  this  subtitle  until  at  least  six 
months  after  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
applicable  study  required  to  be  conducted 
under  subsection  (f),  (o),  (p),  or  (q)  of 
section  8002  of  this  Act  and  after  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (C)   of  this  paragraph: 

"(1)  Fly  ash  waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag 
waste,  and  flue  gas  emission  control  waste 
generated  primarily  from  the  combustion  of 
coal  or  other  fosslble  fuels. 

"(11)  Solid  waste  from  the  extraction, 
benefication,  and  processing  of  ores  and 
minerals,  including  phosphate  rock  and  ura- 
nium ore. 

"(Ill)  Cement  kiln  dust  waste. 

"(B)(1)  Owners  and  operators  of  disposal 
sites  for  wastes  listed  In  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  required  by  the  Administrator, 
through  regulations  prescribed  under  au- 
thority of  section  2002  of  this  Act — 

"(I)  as  to  disposal  sites  for  such  wastes 
which  are  to  be  closed,  to  identify  the  loca- 
tions of  such  sites  through  surveying,  plat- 
ting, or  other  measures,  together  with  re- 
cordation of  such  information  on  the  public 
re-;ord,  to  assure  that  the  locations  where 
such  wastes  are  disposed  of  are  known  and 
can  be  located  in  the  future,  and 

"(11)  to  provide  chemical  and  physical 
analysis  and  composition  of  such  wastes, 
based  on  available  Information,  to  be  placed 
on  the  public  record. 

"(U)(I)  in  conducting  any  study  under 
subsection  (f),  (o),  (p),  or  (q)  of  section 
8002  of  this  Act,  any  officer,  employee,  or 
authorized  representative  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  is  authorized,  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  as  'reasonably  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  such  study,  to  enter  an 
establishment  where  any  waste  subject  to 
such  study  is  generated,  stored,  treated,  dis- 
posed of.  or  transported  from;  to  Inspect, 
take  samples,  and  conduct  monitoring  and 
testing:  and  to  have  access  to  and  copy  rec- 
ords relating  to  such  waste.  Each  such  in- 
spection shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
with  reasonable  promptness.  If  the  officer, 
employee,  or  authorized  representative  ob- 
tains any  samples  prior  to  leaving  the  prem- 
ises, he  shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge  a  receipt  describing  the 
sample  obtained  and  If  requested  a  portion 
of  each  such  sample  equal  In  volume  or 
weight  to  the  portion  retained.  If  any  anal- 
ysis Is  made  of  such  samples,  or  monitoring 
and  testing  performed,  a  copy  of  the  results 
shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge. 

'(11)  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  from  any  person  under  subclause 
(I)  shall  be  available  to  the  public,  except 
that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  any  person  that  reconls.  re- 


ports, or  information,  or  particular  part 
thereof,  to  which  the  Administrator  has  ac- 
cess under  this  subparagraph  if  made  public, 
would  divulge  inXormation  entitled  to  pro- 
tection under  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  such  Information  or  particular  por- 
tion thereof  confidential  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  that  section,  except 
that  such  record,  report,  document,  or  In- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers, 
employees,  or  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act.  Any  person  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  who  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully divulges  or  discloses  any  Information 
entitled  to  protection  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  to  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

"(ill)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
regulations,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
to  prevent  radiation  exposure  which  presents 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  human  health  from 
the  use  In  construction  or  land  reclamation 
(with  or  without  revegetatlon)  of  solid 
waste  from  the  extraction;  beneficiatlon,  and 
processing  of  phosphate  rock  or  the  extrac- 
tion of  uranium  ore. 

"(iv)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  Infor- 
mation the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  person  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  Admlnlstator  shall 
give  notice  to  the  violator  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirement.  If  such  viola- 
tion extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  Admlnlstator's  notification,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance within  a  specified  time  period  or  the 
Administrator  may  commence  a  civil  action 
in  the  United  States  district  court  In  the 
district  in  which  the  violation  occurred  for 
appropriate  relief,  including  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  applicable  study 
required  to  be  conducted  under  subsection 
(f),  (o),  (p),  or  (q)  of  section  8002  of  this 
Act,  the  Admlnlstator  shall,  after  public 
hearings  and  opportunity  for  comment, 
either  determine  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  this  subtitle  for  each  waste  listed  In 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  de- 
termine that  such  regulations  are  unwar- 
ranted. The  Admlnlstator  shall  publish  his 
determination,  which  shall  be  based  on  In- 
formation developed  or  accumulated  pur- 
suant to  such  study,  public  hearings,  and 
conunent,  in  the  Federal  Register  accom- 
panied by  an  explanation  and  justification  of 
the  reasons  for  it.". 

(e)  Section  3005(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "facility  Is  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "facility  Is  in  existence  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations  under  sec- 
tions 3001  and  3004". 

(f )  Section  3005  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof : 

"(f)  Coal  Mining  Wastes  and  Reclama- 
tion Permits. — Notwithstanding  subsections 
(a)  through  (e)  of  this  section,  any  permit 
and  reclamation  plan  covering  any  coal 
mining  wastes  or  overburden  which  has  been 
Issued  or  approved  under  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
use.  1201  and  following)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  treatment,  storage, 
or  disposal  of  such  wastes  or  overburden. 
Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  subtitle  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of  coal 
mining  wastes  and  overburden  which  are 
covered  by  such  a  permit  and  reclamation 
plan. 

"(g)  Section  3007(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 


(1)  by  Inserting  "or  section  7008  <rf  sub- 
title G."  after  "subtitle,"; 

(2)  by  striking  "maintained  by  any  per- 
son" after  "establishment  or  other  place  "; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  has  handled"  after 
"otherwise  handles"; 

(4)  by  striking  "any  officer  or  employee" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  officer, 
employee,  or  representative"; 

(5)  by  striking  "duly  designated  officer  em- 
ployee "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "diUy 
designated  officer,  employee,  or  reoreaenta- 
tive"; 

(6)  by  striking  "furnish  or  permit "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "furnish  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  wastes  and  permit"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "such  officers  or  em- 
ployees" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
officers,  employees,  or  representatives"; 

(8)  by  Inserting  "or  have  been"  after 
"where  hazardous  wastes  are";  and 

(9)  by  striking  "officer  or  employee  ob- 
tains" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "officer, 
employee,  or  representative  obtains". 

(h)  Section  3007(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  "shall  be  avail- 
able": "(Including  records,  reports,  or  In- 
formation obtained  by  representatives  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency)". 

(i)  Section  3008(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  period  following  the 
word  "subtitle"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  by  inserting  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  (3) : 

"(4)  knowingly  generates,  stores,  treats, 
transports,  disposes  of,  or  otherwise  handles 
any  hazardous  waste  (whether  such  activity 
took  place  before  or  takes  place  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph) 
and  who  destroys,  alters,  or  conceals  any 
record  maintained  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eration, storing,  treatment,  transportation, 
disposal,  or  other  handling  of  hazardous 
waste,  or 

"(5)  transports,  treats,  stores,  or  disposes 
of  any  hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed 
under  this  subtitle  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  he  thereby  causes  or  creates  a 
substantial  danger  or  risk  to  human  life  or 
health"; 

(2)  striking  out  ""knowingly"  in  so  much 
of  such  section  3008(d)  as  precedes  para- 
graph  (1)   thereof; 

(3)  inserting  "knowingly"  after  "(1)", 
"(2)",  and  "(3)"; 

(4)  inserting  after  "$25,000"  the  following 
""($50,000  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  para- 
graph  (1),  (2).  or  (5))""; 

(5)  Inserting  after  "one  year"  the  foUow- 
ing "(two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation 
of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (5))";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(j)  Section  3008  of  such  Act  is  amended: 

(1)  in  subbsection  (a)(1),  by  striking 
"the  Adminlstrattw  shall  give  notice  to  the 
violator  of  his  fallxire  to  comply  with  such 
requirement.  If  such  violation  extends  be- 
yond the  thirtieth  day  after  the  Adminis- 
trator's notification,"  and  by  inserting  "im- 
mediately or'"   after  "compliance"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (2),  by  striking 
"thirty  days";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Reckless. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  (5),  a  person's  state  of  mind  is  reck- 
less with  respect  to — 

"(1)  an  existing  circumstance  if  be  Is 
aware  of  a  substantitJ  risk  that  the  circum- 
stance exists  but  disregards  the  risk;  or 

"(2)  a  result  of  his  conduct  If  he  is  aware 
of  a  substantial  risk  that  the  result  will  occur 
but  disregards  the  risk. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  s\ibstantlal 
risk  Is  a  risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature 
and  degree  that  to  disregard  it  constitutes  a 
press  deviation   from   the  standard  of  care 
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that  a  reasonable  person  would  exercise  In 
such  a  situation.". 

(k)  Section  3011  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

•'(c)  AcnvrriES  INCLUOED. — State  hazardous 
waste  programs  for  which  grants  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  may  Include  (but 
shall  not  be  limited  to)  planning  for  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment,  storage  and  disposal 
facilities,  and  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  programs  to  protect  health  and  the 
environment  from  Inactive  facilities  which 
may  contain  hazardous  waste  and  which 
may  present  a  substantial  endangerment  to 
the  human  health  c«-  the  environment.". 

(1)  (1)  Sutotltle  C  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"HAZARDOUS  WASTE  SrTE  INVENTORY 

"Sec.  3012.  (a)  State  Inventory  Pro- 
grams.— ^Bach  State  shall,  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable,  undertake  a  continuing  pro- 
gram to  compile,  publish,  and  submit  to  the 
Administrator  an  Inventory  describing  the 
location  of  each  site  within  such  State  at 
which  hazardous  waste  has  at  any  time  been 
stored  or  disposed  of.  Such  Inventory  shall 
contain — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  location  of  the 
sites  at  which  any  such  storage  or  disposal 
has  taken  place  before  the  date  on  which 
permits  are  required  under  section  3005  for 
such  storage  or  disposal; 

"(2)  such  Information  relating  to  the 
amount,  nature,  and  toxicity  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  at  each  such  site  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  and  as  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  extent  of  any  health  haz- 
ard which  may  be  associated  with  such  site: 

"(3)  the  name  and  address,  or  corporate 
headquarters  of,  the  owner  of  each  such  site, 
determined  as  of  the  date  of  preparation  of 
the  Inventory; 

"(4)  an  identification  of  the  types  or 
techniques  of  waste  treatment  or  disposal 
which  have  been  used  at  each  such  site:  and 

"(5)  Information  concerning  the  current 
status  of  the  site,  including  Information  re- 
specting whether  or  not  hazardous  waste  Is 
currently  being  treated  or  disposed  of  at 
such  site  (and  if  not,  the  date  on  which  such 
activity  ceased)  and  information  respecting 
the  nature  of  any  other  activity  currently 
carried  out  at  such  site. 

For  purposes  of  assisting  the  States  In  com- 
piling information  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  available  to  each 
State  undertaking  a  program  under  this  sec- 
tion such  information  as  is  available  to  him 
concerning  the  items  specified  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  with  respect  to  the  sites 
within  such  State,  including  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  is  able  to  obtain 
from  other  agencies  or  departments  of  the 
United  States  and  from  surveys  and  studies 
carried  out  by  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Congress.  Any  State  may  exercise 
the  authority  of  Section  3007  for  purposes  of 
this  section  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  provided  In  such  section  In 
the  case  of  States  having  an  authorized  haz- 
ardous waste  program,  and  any  State  may 
by  order  require  any  person  to  submit  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  compile 
the  data  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2). 

"(b)  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
PROGRAM. — If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  State  program  under  subsection 
(a)  is  not  adequately  providing  Information 
respecting  the  sites  in  such  State  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Admin Istratcw  shall 
notify  the  State.  If  within  ninety  day  follow- 
ing such  notification,  the  State  program  has 
not  been  revised  or  amended  in  such  manner 
as  will  adequately  provide  such  information, 
the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  the  inven- 


tory program  In  such  State.  In  any  such 
case — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
authorities  provided  with  respect  to  State 
programs  under  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  the  funds  allocated  under  subsection 
(c)  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section 
may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  for  carry- 
ing out  such  program  In  such  State:  and 

"(3)  no  further  expenditure  may  be  made 
for  grants  to  such  State  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  State  Is  carrying  out,  or  will 
carry  out,  an  Inventory  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Grants. —  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication submitted  by  an  State  to  carry  out 
a  program  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  make  grants  to  the  States  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  such  a  program. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  several  States  by  the  Administra- 
tor based  upon  such  regulations  as  he  pre- 
scribes to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  Administrator  may  make  grants 
to  any  State  which  has  conducted  an  inven- 
tory program  which  effectively  carried  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1979 
to  reimburse  such  State  for  all,  or  any  por- 
tion of,  the  costs  Incurred  by  such  State  In 
conducting  such  program. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980.". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  sub- 
title C  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  Item  at  the  end  thereof : 

"Sec.  3012.  Hazardous  waste  site  inventory.". 

(4)  Section  3008(d)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  Information"  after 
"document". 

(m)  (1)  Subtitle  C  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  secton  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"MONITORINC,    ANALYSIS,    AND   TESTING 

"Sec.  3013.  (a)  Authority  op  Adminis- 
trator.— If  the  Administrator  determines, 
upon  receipt  of  any  Information,  that — 

"(1)  the  presence  of  any  hsizardous  waste 
at  a  facility  or  site  at  which  hazardous 
waste  Is,  or  has  been,  stored,  treated,  or  dis- 
posed of,  or 

"(2)  the  release  of  any  such  waste  from 
such  facility  or  site. 

may  present  a  substantial  hazard  to  human 
health  or  the  environment,  he  may  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
facility  or  site  to  conduct  such  monitoring, 
testing,  analysis,  and  reporting  with  respect 
to  such  facility  or  site  as  the  Administrator 
deems  reasonable  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  hazard. 

"(b)  Previous  Owners  and  Operators. — In 
the  case  of  any  facility  or  site  not  In  opera- 
tion at  the  time  a  determination  is  made 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
cility or  site.  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  owner  of  such  facility  or  site  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  presence  of  hazardous  waste  at 
such  facility  or  site  and  of  Its  potential  for 
release,  he  may  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 
most  recent  previous  owner  or  operator  of 
such  facility  or  site  who  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  such  actual  knowledge  to 
carry  out  the  actions  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(c)  Proposal. — An  order  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  shall  require  the  person  to  whom 
such  order  is  Issued  to  submit  to  the  Admin- 
istrator within  30  days  from  the  issuance  of 
such  order  a  proposal  for  carrying  out  the 
required  monitoring,  testing,  analysis,  and 
reporting.  The  Administrator  may,  after  pro- 
viding such  person  with  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  Administrator  respecting 
such  proposal,  require  such  person  to  carry 


out  such  monitoring,  testing,  analysis,  and 
reporting  in  accordance  with  such  proposal, 
and  such  modifications  In  such  proposal  as 
the  Administrator  deems  reasonable  to  as- 
certain the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hazard. 

"(d)      MONFTORING,     ETC.,     CARRIED    OUT    BY 

Administrator. — (1)  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  no  owner  or  operator  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  Is  able  to 
conduct  monitoring,  testing,  analysis,  or  re- 
porting satisfactory  to  the  Adminstrator,  if 
the  Administrator  deems  any  such  action 
carried  out  by  an  owner  or  operator  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  or  If  the  Administrator  can- 
not initially  determine  that  there  is  an 
owner  or  operator  referred  to  in  (a)  or  (b) 
who  Is  able  to  conduct  such  monitoring, 
testing,  analysis,  or  reporting,  he  may — 

"(A)  conduct  monitoring,  testing,  or  ana- 
lysis (or  any  combination  thereof)  which 
he  deems  reasonable  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  hazard  associated  with  the 
site  concerned,  or 

"(B)  authorize  a  State  or  local  authority 
or  other  person  to  carry  out  any  such  ac- 
tion, and  require,  by  order,  the  owner  or 
operator  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
to  reimburse  the  Administrator  or  other  au- 
thority or  person  for  the  costs  of  such  ac- 
tivity. 

"(2)  No  order  may  be  Issued  under  this 
subsection  requiring  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  any  action  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator wh.ch  confirms  the  results  of  an 
order  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  or  any  authority 
or  other  person  authorized  under  paragraph 
(1),  may  exercise  the  authorities  set  forth 
In  section  3007. 

"(e)  Enforcement. — ^The  Administrator 
may  commence  a  civil  action  against  any 
person  who  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  issued  under  this  section.  Such 
action  shall  be  brought  In  the  United  States 
district  court  in  which  the  defendant  is  lo- 
cated, resides,  or  is  doing  business.  Such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  require  com- 
pliance with  such  order  and  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  or  refusal  occurs". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
C  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
Item  at  the  end  thereof : 
"Sec.  3013.  Monitoring,   analysis,   and   test- 
ing.". 

(n)  Section  4003  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "4005(c)"  in  paragraph 
(2),  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4004(b)"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "State  or"  In  paragraph 
(5)  after  'The  plan  shall  provide  that  no" 
and  by  striking  the  period  after  "resource" 
recovery  facilities"  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ",  from  entering  into  long-term  con- 
tracts for  the  operation  of  such  facilities,  or 
from  securing  long-term  markets  for  ma- 
terial and  energy  recovered  from  such  facili- 
ties.". 

(0)  Section  4005  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a);  by  re- 
designating the  succeeding  subsections  ac- 
cordingly; and  by  amending  subsection  (b) 
(as  so  redesignated)  by  striking  out  "the 
Inventory  under  subsection  (b)  shall"  and 
substituting  "the  Inventory  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4005(b)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection),  by  striking  out 
"Any"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Upon 
promulgation  of  criteria  under  section  1008 

(a)  (3),  any"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "4003(2) "  In  subsection 

(b)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "4003(3)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Not"  in  subsection 
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(a)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "To  assist  the  States  In  complying  with 
section  4003(3) ,  not". 

(p)  Section  4006(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "functions"  where- 
ever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"management  activities". 

(q)  ( 1 )  Section  5002  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  1,  1979". 

(2)  Section  5003  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "September  1, 
1979.". 

(3)  (A)  Subtitle  E  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  section  after 
section  5004 : 

"nondiscrimination  requirement 

"Sec  5005.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  not  discriminate  between  recovered  ma- 
terials and  virgin  materials  in  making  any 
determination  under  any  authority  of  law 
concerning  whether  or  not  to  Impose  moni- 
toring or  other  controls  on  any  marketing 
or  transfer  of  materials.". 

"(B)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
item  after  the  item  relating  to  section  5004: 
"Sec.  5005.  Nondiscrimination  requirement.". 

(r)  Section  6002  of  such  Act  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  In  sub- 
section (c)  (1),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "After  September  1,  1982, 
each  procuring  agency  which  procures  any 
items  designated  In  such  guidelines  shall 
procure  such  items  composed  of  the  highest 
percentage  of  recovered  materials  practicable, 
consistent  with  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
level  of  competition,  considering  such  guide- 
lines."; 

Ci;  by  striking  out  "clause  (11)  "  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)(C),  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (B)"; 

(3)  by  deleting  "recovered  material  and 
recovered-materlal-derlved  fuel"  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  (2),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "energy  or  fuels  derived  from  solid 
waste"; 

(4)  by  deleting  so  much  of  subsection  (c) 
(3)  as  follows  "vendors"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 

"(A)  certify  that  the  percentage  of  re- 
covered materials  to  be  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  will  be  at  least 
the  amount  required  by  applicable  specifica- 
tions or  other  contractual  requirements,  and 

"(B)  estimate  the  percentage  of  the  total 
material  utilized  for  the  performance  of 
the  contract  which  Is  recovered  materials."; 

'5>  bv  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows :  ' 

"(d)  SPEcmcATioNs. — All  Federal  agen- 
cies that  ^ave  the  responsibility  for  drafting 
or  reviewing  specifications  for  procurement 
Items  procured  by  Federal  agencies  shall — 

"(1)  as  expeditiously  as  possible  (but  In 
any  event  no  later  than  July  1.  1980) ,  elimi- 
nate from  such  specifications — 

"(A)  any  exclusion  of  recovered  materials; 
and 

"(B)  any  requirement  that  Items  be  man- 
ufactured from  virgin  materials;  and 

"(2)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  applicable  guidelines  under  sub- 
section (e),  or  as  otherwise  specified  In  such 
guidelines,  assure  that  such  specifications 
require  the  use  of  recovered  materials  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  without  Jeopard- 
izing the  Intended  end  use  of  the  Item."; 

(6)  by  deleting  the  second  sentence  In 
subsection  (e),  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

"Such  guidelines  shall — 

"(1)  designate  those  items  which  are  or 
can  be  produced  with  recovered  materials 
Mid  whose  procurement  by  procuring  agen- 


cies  will   carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  and 

"(2)  set  forth  recommended  practices 
with  respect  to  the  procurement  of  recov- 
ered materials  and  Items  containing  such 
materials  and  with  respect  to  certification 
by  vendors  of  the  percentage  of  recovered 
materials  used,  and  shall  provide  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  availability,  relative  cost,  and 
performance  of  such  materials  and  items. 
In  designating  items  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  Administrator  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors: 

"(A)  the  availability  of  such  Items; 

"(B)  the  impact  of  the  procurement  of 
such  Items  by  procuring  agencies  on  the 
volume  of  solid  waste  which  must  be 
treated,  stored,  or  disposed  of; 

"(C)  the  economic  and  technological 
feasibility  of  producing  and  using  such 
Items;  and 

"(D)  other  uses  for  such  recovered  ma- 
terials."; and 

(7)  by  Inserting  "not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1981,"  after  "shall"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (e). 

(s)  Section  7001  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. — 
In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  in  carrying 
out  their  duties  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall — 

"(A)  Provide  the  follovring  information, 
as  such  information  becomes  available,  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director : 

"(I)  The  Identity  of  any  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage,  disposal  facility  or  site 
where  clean-up  is  planned  or  underway; 

"(11)  Information  identifying  the  haz- 
ards to  which  persons  working  at  a  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment,  storage,  disposal  fa- 
cility or  site  or  otherwise  handling  hazard- 
ous waste  may  be  exposed,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  exposure,  and  methods  to  pro- 
tect  workers  from  such   hazards:    and 

"(111)  Incidents  of  worker  injury  or  harm 
at  a  hazardous  wsiste  treatment,  storage  or 
disposal  facility  or  site;   and 

"(B)  Notify  the  Secretary  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrator's  receipt  of  notifi- 
cations under  section  3010  or  reports  under 
sections  3002,  3003  and  3004  of  this  Title 
and  make  such  notifications  and  reports 
available  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Director. 

(t)  Section  6004  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  Immediately  after  "an  ex- 
ecutive agency  (as  defined  In  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code)"  in  subsection 
(a)(1),  "or  any  unit  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government"; 

(2)  Inserting  after  "Each  Executive 
agencv"  In  subsection  (a)(2),  "or  any  unit 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  "The  President"  In 
subsection  (a)(4)"  or  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Ren- 
resentatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
gard to  anv  unit  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  V^e  Perteral   Government". 

(a)  Section  7003  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(a)  striking  out  "Is  nresentlnft"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "may  present"; 

(2)  by  striking  "may  bring  suit"  and  all 
that  follovre  down  through  "the  alleged  dis- 
posal" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "may 
take  action"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "suit"  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  "action"; 
and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "(a)  Authority  or  Ad- 
ministrator.— "  after  "7003".  and  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  action 
which   the   Administrator  may  take   under 


this  section  may  Include  (but  shall  not  be 
limited  to)  — 

"  ( 1 )  Issuing  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment, and 

"(2)  commencing  a  civil  action  for  ap- 
propriate relief,  including  a  restraining  order 
or  permanent  or  temporary  injunction. 

"(b)  Violations. — Any  person  who  will- 
fully violates,  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
with,  any  order  of  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  may,  in  an  action  brought 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  to  enforce  such  order,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  in  which  such 
violation  occurs  or  such  failure  to  comply 
continues.". 

(v)  Section  7004(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
before  "Public  Participation"  and  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(2)  Before  the  Issuing  of  a  permit  to  any 
person  with  any  respect  to  any  facility  for 
the  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  under  section  3004,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall — 

"(A)  cause  to  be  published  in  major  local 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  and  broad- 
cast over  local  radio  stations  notice  of  the 
£igency's  intention  to  issue  such  permit,  and 

"(B)  transmit  in  writing  notice  of  the 
agency's  Intention  to  Issue  such  permit  to 
each  unit  of  local  government  having  jur- 
isdiction over  the  area  in  which  such  facility 
is  proposed  to  be  located  and  to  each  State 
agency  having  any  authority  under  State  law 
with  respect  to  the  construction  or  operation 
of  such  facility. 

If  within  45  days  the  Administrator  receives 
written  notice  of  opposition  to  thr  agency's 
intention  to  Issue  such  permit,  or  if  the 
Administrator  determines  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, he  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
whether  he  should  Issue  a  permit  for  the 
proposed  facility.  Whenever  possible  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  schedule  such  hearing  at  a 
location  convenient  to  the  nearest  popula- 
tion center  to  such  proposed  facility  and  give 
notice  in  the  aforementioned  manner  of  the 
date,  time,  and  subject  matter  of  such  hear- 
ing. No  state  program  which  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  permits  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph  may  be  authorized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  section  3006  unless  such 
program  provides  for  the  notice  and  hearing 
required  by  this  paragraph." 

( w )  Section  7006  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)  Review  of  Final 
Regulations  and  Certain  Petitions. — "  be- 
fore "Any"; 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Review  op  Certain  Actions  Under 
Sections  3005  and  3006. — Review  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's action — 

"(1)  in  issuing,  denying,  modifying,  or  re- 
voking any  permit  under  section  3005,  or 

"(2)  in  granting,  denying,  or  withdrawing 
authorization  or  Interim  authorization  un- 
der section  3006, 

may  be  had  by  any  interested  person  In  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Federal  judicial  district  In 
which  such  person  resides  or  transacts  such 
business  upon  application  by  such  person. 
Any  such  application  shall  be  made  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  such  issuance, 
denial,  modification,  revocation,  grant,  ot 
withdrawal,  or  after  such  date  only  if  such 
application  is  based  solely  on  grounds  which 
arose  after  such  ninetieth  day.  Such  review 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  sections  701 
through  706  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  Any"  In  paragraph 
(1)  thereof  and  substituting  ";  any"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ".  Action"  in  para- 
graph (I)  thereof  and  substituting  ";  ac- 
tion"; and 
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(6)  by  striking  out  "proper."  In  paragraph 
(2)  thereof  and  substituting  "proper;". 

(z)  Section  7009  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "unless  the  Secretary"  and 
substituting  "unless  the  Administrator". 

(y)  Section  8002  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (f )  of  such  section  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not  later  than 
thlrty-sU  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1979,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study  and  shall  Include  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations  for  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  actions  concerning  such  effects  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives."; and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

"(n)(l)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  and  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  adverse  effects,  if  any,  of 
drilling  fluids,  produced  waters,  and  other 
wastes  associated  with  the  exploration  for. 
or  development  or  production  of.  crude  oil 
or  natural  gas  on  the  environment,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  the  effects  of  those 
wwjtes  on  human  health,  water  quality,  air 
quality,  welfare,  and  natural  resources,  and 
on  the  adequacy  of  means  and  measures  cur- 
rently employed  by  the  oil  and  gas  drilling 
and  production  industry.  Government  agen- 
cies, and  others  to  dispose  of  and  utilize 
those  wastes  and  to  prevent  or  substantially 
mitigate  any  adverse  effects.  The  study  shall 
include  an  analysis  of — 

"(A)  the  sources  and  volume  of  discarded 
material  generated  per  year  from  such 
wastes; 

"(B)  present  disposal  practices; 

"(C)  potential  dangers  to  human  health 
and  the  environment; 

"(D)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

"(E)  the  cost  of  those  alternatives;  and 

"(F)  the  impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  exploration  for,  and  development  and 
production  of,  domestic  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerning  such  wastes  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
ptedltlous  completion  of  the  study.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  a  report  of  the 
study  and  shall  Include  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations  for  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  actions. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  complete  the 
research  and  study  and  submit  the  report 
required  \mder  paragraph  ( 1 )  not  later  than 
October  1.  1981.  Upon  completion  of  the 
study,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare  a  plan 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion respecting  the  findings  of  the  study  and 
may  submit  any  legislative  recommendations 
resulting  from  the  study  to  the  Congress. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(o)  Matebials  Oenekated  From  the  Com- 
BU8TION  OF  Coal  and  Other  Fossh,  Fuels. — 
The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  study  on  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health  and  the  environment. 
If  any,  of  the  disposal  and  utilization  of  fly 
ash  waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag  waste,  flue 
gas  emission  control  waste,  and  other  by- 
prtjduct  materials  generated  primarily  from 
the  combustion  of  coal  or  other  fossil  fuels. 
Such  study  shall  include  an  analvsls  of — 

"(1)  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  ma- 
terials generated' per  year; 


"(2)  present  disposal  and  utilization 
practices; 

"(3)  potential  danger.  If  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal and  reuse  of  such  materials; 

"(4)  documented  cases  In  which  danger  to 
human    health    or    the    environment    from 
surface  runoff  or  leachate  has  been  proved; 
"(5)      alternatives     to     current     disposal 
methods; 
"(6)  the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 
"(7)   the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  coal  and  other  natural  resources; 
and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste  or 
materials  and  Invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties,  including  Industry  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
towards  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  Include  appropriate  find- 
ings, not  later  than  thirty-six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1979.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(p)  Cement  Kiln  Dust  Waste. — The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  adverse  effects  on 
human  health  and  the  environment.  If  any, 
of  the  disposal  of  cement  kiln  dust  waste. 
Such  study  shall  include  an  analysts  of — 

" ( 1 )   the  source  and  volumes  of  such  mate- 
rials generated  per  year; 
"(2)   present  disposal  practices; 
"(3)   potential  danger,   if  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal of  such  materials; 

"(4)  documented  cases  in  which  danger  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  has  been 
proved; 

"(5)   alternatives      to      current      disposal 
methods; 
"(6)  the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 
"(7)   the  impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  natural  resources;  and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste  or 
materials  and  invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties,  including  Industry  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
towards  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  Include  appropriate  find- 
ings, not  later  than  thirty-six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1979.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(q)  Materials  Generated  Prom  the  Ex- 
traction, Beneflciation,  and  Processing  of 
Ores  and  Minerals,  Including  Phosphate  Rock 
and  Uranium  Mining  Ore. — The  Administra- 
tor shall  conduct  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive study  on  the  adverse  effects  on  human 
health  and  the  environment.  If  any,  of  the 
disposal  and  utilization  of  solid  waste  from 
the  extraction,  beneflciation,  and  processing 
of  ores  and  minerals.  Including  phosphate 
rock  and  uranium  ore.  Such  study  shall  be 
conducted  In  conjunction  with  the  study  of 
mining  wastes  required  by  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  and  shsill  Include  an  analysis 
of— 


"  ( 1 )  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  mate- 
rials generated  per  year; 

"(2)  present  disposal  and  utilization 
practices; 

"(3)  potential  danger,  If  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal and  reuse  of  such  materials; 

"(4)  documented  cases  in  which  danger 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  has 
been  proved; 

"(S)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

"(6)   the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 

"(7)  the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  phosphate  rock  and  uranium  ore, 
and  other  natural  resources;  and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste  or 
material  and  invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties,  Including  industry  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
towards  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  Include  appropriate  find- 
ings, in  conjunction  with  the  publication 
of  the  report  of  the  study  of  mining  wastes 
required  to  be  conducted  under  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section.  Such  report  and  findings 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.". 

ENERGY    AND    MATERIALS   RECOVERY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  municipal  solid  waste  contains  valu- 
able energy  and  material  resources  which 
can  be  recovered  and  used  thereby  conserv- 
ing increasingly  scarce  and  expensive  fossil 
fuels  and  virgin  materials; 

(2)  the  recovery  of  energy  and  materials 
from  municipal  waste  can  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  municipal  waste 
stream  and  the  burden  of  disposing  of  in- 
creasing volumes  of  solid  waste; 

(3)  the  technology  to  recover  energy  and 
materials  from  solid  waste  Is  of  demonstrated 
commercial  feasibility;  and 

(4)  various  conununltles  throughout  the 
nation  have  different  needs  and  different 
potentials  for  utilizing  techniques  for  the 
recovery  of  energy  and  materials  from  waste, 
and  Federal  assistance  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing energy  and  materials  recovery 
programs  should  be  available  to  all  such 
communities  on  an  equitable  basis  In  rela- 
tion to  their  needs  and  potential. 

(b)  Section  4001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  objectives)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "including  energy  and  materials 
which  are  recoverable  from  solid  waste"  after 
"valuable  resources". 

(c)  Section  4002(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  guidelines  for  State 
plans)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (11)  by  in- 
serting after  "recovered  material"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  energy  and  energy  resources 
recovered  from  solid  waste". 

(d)  (1)  Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste  DU- 
posal  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "negotiat- 
ing and"  after  "from". 

(2)  Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  minimum  require- 
ments for  State  plans)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)  Minimum  Requirements. — " 
after  "4003"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Energy  and  Materials  Recovery 
Feasibility  Planning  and  Assistance. — (1) 
A  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
this  subtitle  or  which  has  submitted  a  plan 
for  such  approval  shall  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  section  4008(a)  (3)  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  under  such  plan  the 
State  will— 
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"(A)  analyze  and  determine  the  economic 
and  technical  feasibility  of  facilities  and 
progrsons  to  recover  energy  and  materials 
from  municipal  waste, 

"(B)  analyze  the  legal,  Institutional,  and 
economic  Impediments  to  the  development 
of  systems  and  facilities  for  the  recovery  of 
energy  and  materials  from  municipal  waste 
and  make  recommendations  to  appropriate 
governmental  authorities  for  overcoming 
such  impediments; 

"(C)  assist  municipalities  within  the  State 
in  developing  plans,  programs,  and  projects 
to  recover  energy  and  materials  from  mu- 
nicipal waste;  and 

"(D)  coordinate  the  resource  recovery 
planning  under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(2)  The  analysis  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  include — 

"(A)  the  evaluation  of,  and  establishment 
of  priorities  among,  market  opportunities  for 
Industrial  and  commercial  users  of  all  types 
(including  public  utilities  and  Industrial 
parks)  to  utilize  energy  and  materials  re- 
covered from  municipal  waste, 

"(B)  comparisons  of  the  relative  costs  of 
energy  recovered  from  municipal  waste  In 
relation  to  the  costs  of  energy  derived  from 
fossil  fuels  and  other  sources,  and 

"(C)  studies  of  the  transportation  and 
storage  problems  and  other  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  energy  and 
materials  recovery  technology,  including 
curbside  source  separation. 
Such  studies  and  analyses  shall  also  Include 
studies  of  other  sources  of  solid  waste  from 
which  energy  and  materials  may  be  recov- 
ered,". 

(e)(1)  Section  4008(a)(1)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof:  "(other  than  the  provisions  of  such 
plans  referred  to  In  section  4003(b) ,  relating 
to  feasibility  planning  for  municipal  waste 
energy  and  materials  recovery).". 

(2)  Section  4008(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  (A)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1,  1981  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
before  October  1,  1986,  H4 ,000,000  for  pur- 
poses of  making  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
section  4003(b).  No  amount  may  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1986.  or  for  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter.". 

"(B)  Assistance  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  in  such  4003 
(b).  Such  assistance  may  not  be  used  for 
purposes  of  land  acquisition,  final  facility 
design,  equipment  purchase,  construction, 
startup  or  operation  activities. 

"(C)  Where  appropriate,  any  State  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  paragraph  may 
make  all  or  any  part  of  such  assistance  avail- 
able to  municipalities  within  the  State  to 
carry  out  the  activities  specified  in  section 
♦003(b)(1)  (A)  and  (B).". 

( 3 )  Section  4008  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(f)  Assistance  to  Municipalities  for 
Energy  and  Materials  Recovery  Planning 
Activities.— (1)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  municipalities, 
regional  authorities,  and  Intermunlclpal 
agencies  to  carry  out  activities  described  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  4003 
(b)  (1),  Such  grants  may  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  an  application  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  by  the  municipality  which 
application  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
and  determined  by  the  State  to  be  consistent 
with  any  State  plan  approved  or  submitted 
under  this  subtitle  or  any  other  appropriate 
planning  carried  out  by  the  State. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 


1981  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  be- 
fore October  1,  1986,  (8,000,000  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  to  municipalities  under 
this  subsection.  No  amount  may  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year 
l}eginning  on  October  1,  1986,  or  for  any  fis- 
cal year  thereafter.". 

"(3)  Assistance  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  In  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  Such  assistance  may  not  be  used  for 
purposes  of  land  acquisition,  final  facility 
design,  equipment  purchase,  construction, 
startup  or  operation  activities.". 

(f)  SecUon  4008  (d)  of  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(I)" 
after  "Technical  Assistance. — "  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States,  municipalities, 
regional  authorities  and  Intermunlclpal 
agencies  upon  request,  to  assist  In  the  re- 
moval or  modification  of  legal,  Institutional, 
and  economic  impediments  which  have  the 
effect  of  Impeding  the  development  of  sys- 
tems and  facilities  to  recover  energy  and 
materials  from  municipal  waste.  Such  im- 
pediments may  Include — 

"(A)  laws,  regulations,  and,  policies,  in- 
cluding State  and  local  procurement  pol- 
icies, which  are  not  favorable  to  resource 
recovery  policies,  systems,  and  facilities; 

"(B)  Impediments  to  the  financing  of  fa- 
cilities to  recover  energy  and  materials  from 
municipal  waste  through  the  exercise  of 
State  and  local  authority  to  Issue  revenue 
bonds  and  the  use  of  State  and  local  credit 
assistance;  and 

"(C)  Impediments  to  institutional  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  undertake  projects 
for  the  recovery  of  energy  and  materials 
from  municipal  waste.  Including  the  crea- 
tion of  special  districts,  authorities,  or  cor- 
porations where  necessary  having  the  power 
to  secure  the  supply  of  waste  of  a  project,  to 
implement  the  project,  and  to  undertake 
related  activities.". 

(g)  Section  6003  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)  General  Rule. — " 
after  "6003";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Information  Relating  to  Energy 
AND  Materials  Recovery. — The  Administra- 
tor shall  collect,  maintain,  and  disseminate 
information  concerning  the  market  poten- 
tial of  energy  and  materials  recovered  from 
solid  waste,  including  materials  obtained 
through  source  separation.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  Identify  the  regions  In  which  the 
Increased  substitution  of  such  energy  for 
energy  derived  from  fossil  fuels  and  other 
sources  is  most  likely  to  be  feasible,  and 
provide  information  on  the  technical  and 
economic  aspects  of  developing  Integrated 
resource  recovery  systems  which  provide  for 
the  recovery  of  source -separated  materials  to 
be  recycled.  The  Administrator  shall  utilize 
the  authorities  of  subsection  (a)  in  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection.". 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   RESOURCE 
RECOVERY 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  estab- 
lish, within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
of  Resource  Recovery  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 
(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall — 
(A)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies,  review  budgetary  prt- 
orltles  relating  to  resource  recovery,  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  progr&m  goals  relating 
to  resource  recovery  are  being  realized,  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate program  balance  and  priorities; 


(B)  review  any  existing  or  proposed  re- 
source recovery  guidelines  or  regulations; 

(C)  determine  the  economic  development 
potential  of  resource  recovery,  including  the 
availability  of  markets  for  recovered  energy 
and  materials,  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  utilization  of  such  potential; 

(D)  Identify,  and  make  recommendations 
addressing,  institutional  obstacles  impeding 
the  development  of  resource  recovery;   and 

(E)  evaluate  the  status  of  resource  recov- 
ery technology  and  systems  including  both 
materials  and  energy  recovery  technolo^es, 
recycling  methods,  and  other  innovative 
methods  for  extracting  valuable  resources 
from  solid  waste. 

The  review  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
should  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  an  as- 
sessment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Technical 
Assistant  Panels,  the  Public  ParUclpatlon 
program  and  other  program  activities  under 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  15,  1981,  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  President,  and  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  a  report  containing  the  recom- 
mendations referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
such  other  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administrative  actions  relating  to  re- 
source recovery  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Before  March  15.  1981,  the  Commission  may 
submit  preliminary  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  for 
purposes  of  consideration  In  connection  with 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
9  members  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
from  among  persons  who  are  not  officeis  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion by  reason  of  their  education,  training, 
or  experience.  The  membership  of  the  Cchs- 
mlsslon  shall  include  persons  who  will  rep- 
resent the  views  of  consumer  groups,  local 
government  organizations.  Industry  associa- 
tions, and  environmental  and  other  groups, 
concerned  with  resource  recovery.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  In  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  in  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Administrator  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(h)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  may  procure  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  under  section  3109(b) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  section. 

(J)  The  Commission  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(k)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
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states  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairman,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Commission. 

(1)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(m)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  submission  of  Its  report  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

SPECIAL   COMMTTNTTIES 

Sec.  6.  Section  4008(e)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Identify  communities" 
In  paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  substituting 
"identify  local  governments": 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (A)  thereof  and 
redesignating  clauses  (B)  and  (C)  as  (A) 
and  (B)  respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  "solid  waste  disposal  facil- 
ities in  which  more  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  solid  waste  disposed  of  Is  from  areas 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  communities" 
In  paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  substituting 
"a  solid  waste  disposal  facility  (1)  which  is 
owned  by  the  unit  of  local  government,  (11) 
for  which  an  order  has  been  Issued  by  the 
State  to  cease  receiving  solid  waste  for  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal,  and  (111)  which 
is  subject  to  a  State  approved  end-use  rec- 
reation plan"; 

(4)  striking  out  "which  have"  in  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and  substitut- 
ing the  following  "which  are  located  over  an 
aquifer  which  is  the  source  of  drinking  water 
for  any  person  or  public  water  system  and 
which  has"; 

(5)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paraeraD*!  r  i) :  ",  including  possible  meth- 
ane migration"; 

(6)  striking  out  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  sub- 
stituting "the  fiscal  year  1980"; 

(7)  striking  out  "the  conversion,  improve- 
ment" in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  substi- 
tuting "containment  and  stabilization  of 
solid  waste  located  at  the  disposal  sites  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1) "; 

(8)  Inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  :  "No  unit  of 
local  government  shaU  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
site  which  exceeds  65  acres  In  size.";  and 

(9)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  thereof. 

NOrmCATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  3010(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
revision"  and  by  Inserting  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "In 
revising  any  regulation  under  section  3001 
Identifying  additional  characteristics  of  haz- 
ardous waste  or  listing  any  additional  sub- 
stance as  hazardous  waste  subject  to  this 
subtitle,  the  Administrator  may  require  any 
person  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence 
to  file  with  the  Administrator  (or  with  States 
having  authorized  hazardous  waste  permit 
programs  under  section  3006)  the  notifica- 
tion described  In  the  preceding  sentence.". 

AMENDMENT    OP    RESOtmCE    CONSERVATION    AND 
RECOVERY    ACT   OF    1978 

Sec,  8.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1980 
to  make  certain  technical  changes,  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
mechanisms,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
An  act  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980.  to  make  certain  technical  changes, 
to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment mechanisms,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3994)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  last  vote  that  was  taken  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  3994,  I  was  im- 
avoidably  detained.  I  was  late,  and  had 
I  been  able  to  reach  the  Chamber  in 
time,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


THE  ISSUE  OF  AID  TO  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  February  21,  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  consider  H.R.  6081, 
the  Special  Central  American  Assistance 
Act  of  1979.  This  bill  would  provide  $75 
million  in  foreign  aid  for  Nicaragua. 

The  issue  of  aid  to  Nicaragua  is  ex- 
tremely controversial  because  there  is  a 
very  serious  question  concerning  the  di- 
rection the  Sandinista  controlled  gov- 
ernment is  moving  and  the  role  that 
Cuba  is  playing  in  Nicaragua  today.  In 
addition,  there  is  mounting  evidence 
that  Cuba  is  involved  in  exporting  revo- 
lution to  a  number  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries in  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

According  to  a  news  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  18,  1980,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star  a  number  of  U.S. 
specialists  on  Latin  America  have  con- 
cluded: 

Cuba  has,  in  the  past  year  or  so,  assigned 
a  higher  priority  to  attempts  to  subvert 
regimes  in  Latin  America.  They  discern  a 
new  phase  in  the  Cuban  effort  to  spread 
communism  in  this  hemisphere.  Cuba  is 
credited  by  the  specialists  with  plajrlng  a 
key  organizing  role  In  the  Sandinista  victory 
in  Nicaragua  last  July  and  now  in  moves  to- 
ward consolidating  Communist  power  there. 

According  to  one  U.S.  specialists :  "The 
infrastructure  for  a  complete  Communist 
takeover  is  now  being  put  into  place"  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  take  the  time 

to  review  this  interesting  news  article 

which  appears  below  in  it's  entirety: 

Experts  See  New  Citba  Role  In  Hemisphere 

Revolutions 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Cuban  training  and  advice  on  revolution- 
ary techniques  have  contributed  to  growing 
political  turmoil  in  Central  America — includ- 
ing leftist  violence  In  El  Salvador — and  pose 
a  danger  to  governments  in  other  parts  of 
Latin  America,  according  to  U.S.  specialists 
on  the  region. 

The  specialists  say  that  Cuba  has  in  the 
past  year  or  so  assigned  a  higher  priority  to 


attempts  to  subvert  regimes  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. They  discern  a  new  phase  in  the  Cuban 
effort  to  spread  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Cuba  Is  credited  by  the  specialists  with 
playing  a  key  organizing  role  in  the  Sandin- 
ista victory  in  Nicaragua  last  July  and  now 
In  moves  toward  consolidating  Communist 
power  there. 

Cuba  is  also  teaching  radicals  from  other 
Latin  American  countries  how  to  develoo 
popular  complaints  into  revolutionary  situa- 
tions, the  specialists  said.  The  effects  are  al- 
ready being  seen  in  crises  in  Guatemala  and 
El  Salvador,  and  they  could  appear  soon  in 
other  places. 

Smoldering  complaints  based  on  economic 
and  social  disparities,  some  existing  since 
Spanish  settlers  subjugated  Indians,  are  be- 
ing fanned  into  flames  by  a  new  Cuban  ap- 
proach. It  emphasizes  broad-based  revolu- 
tionary movements,  replacing  Cuba's  unsuc- 
cessful 1960s  emphEisls  on  small  guerrilla 
bands  In  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Carter  administration  has  recognized 
the  Chreat  to  some  Latin  American  regimes  as 
a  result  of  Cuban  activity.  The  threat  is  con- 
sidered more  real  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  possibility  of  direct  intervention  in  Latin 
American  countries  by  Cuban  troops. 

But  the  twin  U.S.  answers  to  the  threat 
are  long-term  responses :  supplying  economic 
aid  to  help  reduce  poverty  that  breeds  revolu- 
tion and  urging  social  and  political  reforms. 
The  U.S.  responses  might  not  be  able  to  over- 
come years  of  social  Ills  before  the  Cubans 
can  foster  the  development  of  explosive  pres- 
sures and  then  touch  sparks  to  them. 

The  specialists,  most  of  whom  analyze  Lat- 
in American  developments  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, said  Cuba's  new  activity  apparently 
results  from  seeing  fresh  opportunities  In  the 
reelon  after  the  coup  In  Grenada  last  March 
and  the  fall  of  President  Anastaslo  Somoza 
Debayle  In  Nicaragua  last  July. 

Those  events  led  to  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial task  force  by  the  Carter  administration 
to  study  Instability  in  the  region  It  was 
headed  by  Philip  C.  Hablb.  a  senior  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance. 

But,  although  it  recognized  the  need  for 
more  economic  aid,  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion that  President  Carter  sent  to  Congress 
last  month  decreased  the  amount  of  econom- 
ic aid  sought  for  Latin  America.  Carter  had 
asked  $326  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
but  he  only  asked  $304  million  for  1981. 

The  existence  of  revolutionary  new  pos- 
sibilities became  evident  to  Havana,  and  pre- 
sumably also  to  the  leaders  in  Moscow  who 
finance  and  influence  what  Havana  does, 
after  Cuban  ventures  In  Africa  had  stag- 
nated. 

There  are  now  about  36,000  Cuban  troops 
and  military  advisers  in  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  plus  about  14,000  teachers,  techni- 
cians and  others.  With  a  population  bulge 
at  home  that  creates  a  need  for  Jobs,  and 
with  Moscow  paying  the  bills,  this  Is  a  role 
that  Cuba  can  maintain  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

But  since  the  buildup  In  Ethiopia  In  the 
winter  of  1977-78,  following  the  1975  An- 
golan venture,  there  have  not  been  any  open- 
ings for  playing  major  new  roles  in  new 
African  countries.  Havana  and  Moscow  ap- 
parently decided  not  to  get  Involved  In  the 
Rhodesian  civil  war  after  training  some  local 
guerrillas.  Both  quietly  support  the  current 
attempt  to  reach  a  political  solution. 

The  Latin  American  opportunities  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  African  ventures.  They  re- 
quire only  seed  money  and  small  numbers  of 
people.  Some  of  the  revolutionaries  are 
radicals  from  other  Latin  countries  who 
have  been  trained  and  have  lived  in  Cuba 
for  years  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Communist  in- 
ternational brigade. 
These  people  are  now  instructing  the  local 
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leaders  of  old,  sometimes  moribund,  move- 
ments In  various  countries  on  how  to  ex- 
pand their  political  base,  turn  latent  griev- 
ances into  explosive  Issues,  and  organize 
revolutions.  This  represents  a  new  approach 
for  Cuba  to  Latin  American  revolution. 

When  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  In  Cuba 
on  New  Year's  Day  1959,  he  called  for  his 
guerrilla  example  to  be  followed  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela  and 
other  countries.  Guerrilla  missions  were 
quickly  sent  to  these  countries  and  others 
like  Haiti  and  Panama.  But  most  were  what 
the  specialists  called  "comic  opera  opera- 
tions" that  failed. 

More  careful  preparations  led  to  more 
serious  revolutionary  efforts.  The  theory  in 
Havana  was  that  a  small  guerrilla  nucleus 
would  spark  the  overthrow  of  dictatorial  re- 
gimes. But  these  efforts  ended  with  the  death 
In  Bolivia  in  1967  of  Castro's  comrade.  Che 
Guevara. 

Cuba  remained  dedicated  to  spreading  Its 
revolution,  but  after  1967  it  emphasized  the 
maintenance  of  formal  relations  with  Latin 
governments.  Obtaining  the  benefits  of  trade 
and  cultural  exchanges  was  not  considered 
Inconsistent  with  plotting  to  subvert  other 
governments. 

The  overthrow  in  1973  of  the  world's  first 
democratically  elected  Marxist  president.  Sal- 
vador Allende  Gossens  in  Chile,  confirmed 
the  Cuban  conviction  that  only  an  armed 
revolution  that  destroyed  all  opposing  power 
could  establish  a  Communist  regime.  The 
theory  was  then  growing  in  Havana  that  the 
best  way  to  prepare  for  such  revolutions  was 
by  developing  mass  organizations. 

Cuba  stayed  In  touch  with  the  small,  most- 
ly Insignificant  guerrilla  movements  around 
the  region,  and  it  continued  to  train  revolu- 
tionaries. But.  one  specialist  said,  it  seemed 
to  lack  any  master  plan. 

The  strength  and  Intensity  of  the  Sandi- 
nista movement  In  Nicaragua  apparently 
surprised  Cuba,  although  the  Sandinistas 
were  already  receiving  help  from  some  Latin 
American  democratic  opponents  of  Somoza  as 
well  as  some  not-so  democratic  anti-Somoza 
quarters.  The  unsuccessful  Sandinista  up- 
rising In  September  1978  caused  Havana  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  movement. 

In  early  1079,  the  specialists  say,  the 
Cubans  reached  some  kind  of  agreement  with 
the  Sandinistas  to  provide  advisers,  weapons, 
communications  and  other  forms  of  aid.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  critical  element  that 
led  to  the  Sandinista  victory  over  Somoza  In 
July. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  Cuban  role  is 
still  unclear.  Some  U.S.  officials  talk  of  Cuban 
■command  and  control,"  while  others  say  It 
was  more  advice  on  coordination  than  the 
actual  running  of  Sandinista  operations. 
Cubans  tried  to  stay,  In  the  background, 
using  Conununlsts  from  other  Latin  coun- 
tries that  they  had  trained. 

"They  don't  want  any  Cuban  bodies  being 
found  on  guerrilla  battlefields  abroad,"  was 
the  way  one  specialist  described  Havana's 
caution.  But  Cuba  sent  1,200  teachers  into 
Nicaragua  after  the  Sandinista  victory. 

After  Somoza  fied  Nicaragua,  the  local 
committees  that  had  run  Sandinista  opera- 
tions assumed  broad  powers  over  food  dis- 
tribution, passports  and  other  things.  These 
powers  have  gradually  been  expanded.  At  the 
same  time,  unions  and  other  mass  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  to  widen  controls, 
the  media  have  been  muzzled,  and  sec\irlty 
services  strengthened. 

"The  Infrastructure  for  a  complete  Com- 
munist takeover  Is  now  being  put  into  place" 
In  Nicaragua,  one  specialist  said. 

He  compared  the  situation  there  with  the 
plece-by-piece  tactics  that  Communists  used 
in  Eastern  Europe  to  slice  up  opposition  after 
World  War  II  and  the  conversion  of  Castro's 
originally  broad-based  1959  government  Into 
a  CommunUt  regime.  Another  specialist  said 


a  similar  development  is  now  occurring  in 
£n.hiopla,  where  the  Cubans  and  Soviets  are 
trying  to  build  a  solidly.  Communist  political 
base  underneath  the  military  Junta  that  they 
went  to  aid. 

"But  at  the  moment  (in  Nicaragua)  there's 
still  enough  divergence  of  views  to  slow  the 
process"  of  a  takeover,  the  specialist  added. 

After  Somoza  fell,  the  Ctibans  began  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  neighboring  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala.  Both  countries  had  old. 
ineffective  opposition  movements  that  could 
be  shaped  into  potent  new  forces  for  revolu- 
tion. 

The  specialists  have  since  last  summer  seen 
some  coordination  among  what  had  been 
separate  organizations  in  El  Salvador,  a  co- 
ordination they  believe  is  the  result  of  Cuban 
efforts.  This  has  led  to  an  upsurge  in  revolu- 
tionary activity  that  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  country  and  Is  causing  great  concern 
in  Washington. 

After  forging  leftist  unity,  the  Cuban  ad- 
visers are  presumed  now  to  be  preparing  for 
insurrection.  "They'll  probably  be  ready 
within  a  year  or  so."  one  specialist  said. 

In  Guatemala,  the  old  Guerrilla  Army  of 
the  Poor  has  moved  away  from  its  former 
base  among  a  small  core  of  radicalized  uni- 
versity students  to  appeal  to  the  masses  of 
poor  Indians.  This  Is  a  shift  from  the  tradi- 
tional supporters  of  Marxist  movements  in 
Latin  America  to  a  new  and  potentially 
stronger  element  that  can  sustain  a  revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Specialists  say  that  Cuban  tactics  differ  In 
other  Latin  American  areas.  In  the  eastern 
Caribbean  they  seem  to  be  counting  on  large- 
scale  unemployment  and  other  economic 
problems  to  produce  radical  changes.  They 
are  also  watching  for  possibilities  In  South 
America,  one  example  being  Paraguay's  fu- 
ture after  aging  dictator  Alfredo  Stroessner 
dies. 


ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Nation  is  facing  the  imminent 
disruption  of  vital  rail  service  as  the 
directed  service  order  on  the  Rock  Is- 
land Line  nears  termination  on  March 
2. 

The  effect  of  terminated  service  on  my 
district  alone  would  be  disastrous.  Agri- 
culture is  the  second  largest  single  in- 
dustry in  Colorado,  next  to  tourism,  and 
is  the  only  major  industry  in  eastern 
Colorado.  The  Rock  Island  represents 
the  only  rail  service,  for  example,  in  Kit 
Carson  County,  which  is  one  of  the  top 
winter  wheat  counties  in  the  State.  That 
county  alone  produced  more  than  12  mil- 
lion bushels  of  crops  last  year  which 
must  be  stored  or  transported  to  market. 
Grain  elevators  in  the  past  year  have 
been  filled  to  overflowing,  and  grain  had 
to  be  stored  on  the  ground.  Trucking  the 
grain  adds  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel  to 
the  farmers'  costs,  and  this  could  well 
drive  the  farmers  off  the  farm.  The  con- 
sumer gets  higher  prices  both  ways.  In 
addition,  trucking  is  not  available  for 
shipments  of  liquid  fertilizer  into  eastern 
Colorado,  and  costs  for  solid  fertilizer 
shipments  by  truck  range  from  $8  to  $34 
higher  per  ton.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pro- 
ject the  effects  of  these  factors  on  the 
future  of  agriculture  in  eastern  Colorado 
and  on  the  future  costs  of  agricultural 
products  nationwide. 


And  the  problems  are  not  limited  just 
to  agriculture.  Nichols  Tillage  Tools,  the 
major  industry  in  Simla,  In  Elbert 
County,  produces  agricultural  equipment 
and  relies  on  steel  shipments  by  rail.  In 
the  absence  of  that  service,  this  cwn- 
pany  faces  shutdown  or  relocation.  In 
either  case,  the  town  of  Simla,  popula- 
tion 460,  will  be  devastated  by  the  loss 
of  the  nearly  $1  million  payroll  of  the 
plant.  Other  Illustrations  of  the  severity 
of  the  threat  of  loss  of  rail  service  abound 
in  Lincoln  and  El  Paso  Coimties. 

I  know  these  examples  can  be  repli- 
cated in  every  district  in  the  13  States 
which  are  served  by  the  7,000  miles  of 
Rock  Island  track.  It  is  for  all  of  these 
communities,  and  indeed  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  that  we  who  are  principally 
affected,  are  trying  to  find  a  viable  reso- 
lution of  the  problems  surrounding  this 
bankrupt  railroad.  At  a  time  when  rail 
export  grain  traffic  is  reaching  an  all- 
time  high,  it  seems  absurd  that  we  should 
allow  service  along  the  Rock  Island, 
which  has  routes  through  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  "breadbasket"  and  which  in 
1978  carried  7  percent  of  all  com  and 
wheat  moved  by  rail,  to  come  to  an  end. 
And  that  is  what  will  happen  on  much  of 
the  Rock  Island  line  in  less  than  2  weeks 
if  the  Congress  does  not  take  action  to 
prevent  it. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
would  provide  for  a  simple  further  exten- 
sion of  the  directed  service  order.  Frank- 
ly, in  my  view,  a  simple  extension  of  the 
directed  service  order  at  this  point  may 
be  helpful  to  some  of  our  constituents, 
but  it  would  be  costly  and  in  itself  would 
not  lead  to  resolution  of  the  imderlying 
problems.  Other  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced which  would  tie  further  directed 
service  to  portions  of  the  line  which  are 
subject  to  be  purchased  and  would  pro- 
vide purchase  assistance. 

When  the  present  directed  service  or- 
der went  into  effect,  it  was  the  common 
hope  that  the  time  provided  by  that  order 
would  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Rock  Island  by  other  In- 
terested railroads  or  other  purchasers 
with  a  minimal  disruption  of  service.  Un- 
fortunately, those  hopes  have  not  been 
realized  on  segments  of  the  line,  and 
without  some  changes  in  present  condi- 
tions, those  hopes  will  not  be  realized  in 
the  near  future. 

There  are  two  major  impediments 
standing  in  the  way  of  acquisitions  of  the 
Rock  Island  line.  One  is  the  labor  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  railroad's  dis- 
position. These  problems  involve  such 
complex  issues  as  retroactive  pay,  senior- 
ity rights,  relocation  assistance,  and 
severance  pay.  and  must  be  resolved  be- 
fore any  transfer  of  the  Rock  Island  line 
can  be  consummated.  Legislation  is  being 
developed  to  address  these  cwnplex  prob- 
lems and  should  be  introduced  shortly. 

Second  is  the  seriously  deteriorated 
physical  condition  of  the  line.  Last  sum- 
mer, the  Federal  Railway  Administration 
investigated  something  over  half — 52 
percent — of  the  line's  trackage,  and 
found  that  48.4  percent  of  that  track  d'd 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  for  the 
posted  speed,  and  fully  24  percent  did 
not  even  comply  with  class  I  standards 
which  means  that  the  track  Is  unsafe  for 
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a  train  to  run  10  miles  per  hour.  It  is 
thought  that  the  portions  of  the  track 
investigated  were  probably  some  of  the 
better  track,  so  a  simple  multiplicat'.on 
by  two  will  not  necessarily  give  us  the 
full  picture. 

Furthermore,  the  physical  problems 
caimot  be  solved  by  simple  replacement 
of  rails  and  ties.  Subgrade  stabilization 
and  surfacing  will  he  required  on  some 
of  the  line  to  bring  it  up  to  ICC's  mini- 
mum geometry  thresholds,  which  are  de- 
signed to  provide  a  minimum  degree  of 
safety  for  the  public  and  railroad  em- 
ployees. And,  in  places,  for  example,  in 
my  own  district,  substantial  bridge  re- 
pairs are  required. 

In  short,  this  is  not  a  line  on  which  a 
simple  transfer  of  ownership  will  lead 
to  continued  service.  It  is  estimated  that 
just  on  the  stretch  of  line  between 
Omaha  and  Colorado  Springs,  almost  300 
mJes,  or  nearly  50  percent,  of  the  I'ne  is 
below  class  I  standards  and  much  of  that 
will  essentially  have  to  be  rebuilt.  I  am 
told  that  this  could  take  up  to  3  years  and 
as  much  as  $50  million  just  to  make  the 
line  safe  to  be  operated. 

Clearly,  with  that  level  of  investment 
in  dollars  and  time  before  the  acquired 
line  could  even  become  operational,  dur- 
ing wh'ch  time  service  interruptions  can 
be  expected  to  result  in  further  reduced 
volume  and  thus  further  reduced  future 
profitability,  there  must  be  a  positive  in- 
centive to  induce  profitable  operations  to 
imdertake  an  anticipated  loss  of  that 
magnitude.  In  the  case  of  some  potential 
purchasers,  a  Government  loan  assist- 
ance program  for  purchase  and  rehabili- 
tation may  help  meet  the  front-end  costs. 

Biit,  that  approach  may  not  offer  the 
same  appeal  to  other  prospective  pur- 
chasers who  are  not  as  concerned  with 
meeting  the  front-end  costs  as  they  are 
concerned  with  becoming  further  en- 
meshed in  governmental  redtape  and 
controls  and  with  having  to  meet  future 
loan  repajrment  schedules  after  having 
suffered  net  operating  losses  on  the  pur- 
chased line  during  the  lengthy  period 
required  to  bring  it  up  to  service  level. 
Thus,  I  have  sought  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive approach,  v/hich  would  offer  the 
necessary  incentive  for  the  critical  reha- 
bilitation of  the  line  without  requiring 
extensive  and  prolonged  Government  in- 
volvement and  expenditures.  I  believe 
this  can  be  done  simply  through  the  pro- 
vision of  tax  credits  to  those  railroads 
which  invest  the  large  sums  necessary  for 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  this  line. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  credit  against  the 
tare  liability  of  a  domestic  railroad  for 
the  amount  incurred  in  any  taxable  year 
to  upgrade  to  class  3  standards  the  Rock 
Island  line  acquired  by  such  railroad. 
The  credit  could  not  exceed  the  tax 
liability  for  any  taxable  year,  but  the 
bill  does  provide  for  a  3 -year  credit 
carryback  and  a  7-year  credit  carryover 
for  a  maximum  10-year  period  during 
which  the  credit  could  be  applied. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  approach 
Is  the  simplest,  most  cost-effective 
means  of  encouraging  the  rehabilitation 
and  continued  operation  of  a  vital  link 
in  our  national  rail  system.  It  does  not 


require  a  costly  Government  bureau- 
cracy to  administer.  It  does  not  entail 
Government  loan  commitments  and 
continuous  Government  involvement  to 
secure  such  loans.  It  does  not  leave  the 
unsettling  prospect  of  future  Govern- 
ment subsidies  for  loan  repayments 
which  can  not  be  met  or  for  operating 
losses.  Instead,  it  relies  on  the  force  of 
the  marketplace  to  assure  economic 
viability  of  the  line  which  is  acquired 
and  made  serviceable.  The  credit  is 
limited  just  to  the  actual  rehabiUtation 
costs,  so  the  investors  must  be  able  to 
see  the  future  profitability  of  the  line 
before  making  the  initial  acquisition 
investment,  and  they  must  be  able  to  see 
that  profitability  without  the  prospect 
of  future  Government  assistance.  The 
added  attraction  of  this  approach  is  that 
in  the  long  run  it  can  be  anticipated  to 
increase  revenues  as  the  line  once  again 
becomes  profitable. 

I  believe  this  approach  may  offer  the 
kind  of  stimulus  which  will  appeal  to 
the  potential  purchasers  who  are  pres- 
ently running  profitable  operations  be- 
cause of  their  ability  to  make  sound 
economic  projections,  and  who  simply 
do  not  see  those  projections  coming 
up  positive  imder  present  terms  or 
imder  involved  Government  assistance 
programs. 

Because  the  rail  service  provided  on 
the  Rock  Island  line  is  so  important  to 
our  agricultural  industry  as  a  whole, 
and  is  vital  to  many  communities  which 
are  serviced  exclusively  by  the  Rock,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  we  act  to 
mitigate  the  inevitable  disruptions  of 
interrupted  or  terminated  service  along 
this  line.  I  believe  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  provides  the  necessary 
incentive  to  rebuild  at  least  those  por- 
tions of  the  line  which  have  the  poten- 
tial for  future  profitability,  and  it  does 
so  with  minimum  Government  costs  and 
redtape. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  friead  and 
colleague,  Keith  Sebelius.  whose  district 
abuts  mine,  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  measure,  and  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  this  somewhat 
different  approach  to  resolving  one  of 
our  major  rail  problems,  and  will  join 
us  in  pushing  for  its  prompt  enactment. 


D  1520 
LEGISLATION  TO  DELAY  PAY  RAISES 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
postpone,  for  4  years,  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Commission  on  Exec- 
utive. Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  effectively  pre- 
clude Members  of  Congress  from  receiv- 
ing huge  salary  increases  pursuant  to 
the  operation  of  Public  Law  90-206. 
These  pay  raises  will  take  effect  in  just 
about  a  year  imless  we  nip  this  thing  in 
the  bud. 

Members  of  the  so-called  Quadren- 
nial Commission  are  appointed  by  the 
President,    President    of    the    Senate, 


Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  Unless  the  current 
law  is  amended,  these  individuals  will 
make  recommendations  for  salary  ad- 
justments to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  late  this  year.  The  President  then 
is  required  to  make  salary  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  in  his  next  budget 
message — in  this  case,  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  law  further  provides 
for  congressional  review  and  considera- 
tion of  the  Presidential  pay  recommen- 
dations within  a  specified  time  limit. 

My  point  in  offering  this  bill  today  is 
to  indicate  my  feeling  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  even  considering  pay  raises  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  highly 
paid  Federal  Government  officials.  Why 
even  go  through  the  motions  of  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  whose  recommen- 
dations will  be  invalid  and  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  Congress?  We  can  save 
the  taxpayers  some  money — and  spare 
Commission  members  and  the  Commis- 
sion staff  considerable  work — by  simply 
providing  that  the  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion shall  not  meet  this  year. 

Now  there  might  be  those  who  will 
argue  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and 
let  this  Quadrennial  Commission  meet 
and  begin  the  pay  raise  process.  They 
will  probably  say  that  we  really  do  not 
know  what  sort  of  pay  adjustments  will 
be  proposed. 

I  would  invite  those  individuals  to  look 
and  see  what  prior  Quadrennial  Com- 
missions have  proposed.  The  first  Com- 
mission wanted  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
Congresspersons  by  $20,000  from  $30,000 
annually  to  $50,000  per  year.  This  was 
back  in  1968.  In  1973  this  pay  panel 
came  up  with  a  suggestion  that  our  com- 
pensation should  increase  $10,500  to 
$53,000  per  annum.  The  most  recent 
Quadrennial  Commission,  which  sub- 
mitted its  report  in  December  1976,  pro- 
posed a  $12,900  pay  hike  from  $44,600 
to  $57,500  per  year.  This  most  recent  pay 
adjustment  went  into  effect  providing 
for  a  29-percent  increase  in  congres- 
sional salaries. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  all  of 
this  took  place  some  years  ago  before  our 
country  was  caught  in  the  grip  of  double- 
digit  inflation.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
their  recommendations  will  be  this  year. 

The  record  demonstrates  that  huge 
congressional  pay  raises  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  inflationary  mindset  we  have 
in  the  United  States.  Citizens  look  and 
see  that  their  elected  servants  are  re- 
ceiving by  way  of  salary  adjustments  and 
observe  no  self-restraint.  It  is  business 
as  usual  and  the  old  what  is  in  it  for  me 
mentality  so  prevalent  nowadays.  The 
Congress  ought  to  set  a  good  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  follow.  Let 
us  act  now,  let  us  be  decisive,  let  us 
demonstrate  that  we  are  going  to  do 
without  and  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 
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EUROPEAN  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
indicated  in  my  remarks  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  December  20, 
1979,  the  last  day  of  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  I  used  part  of  the  time 
between  sessions  to  inspect  a  niunber  of 
nuclear  facilities  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  My  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  look  at  their  progress  in 
handling  the  nuclear  wastes  which  are 
developed  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  In 
the  course  of  the  2-week  tour,  our  dele- 
gation also  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  all  other  major  aspects  of  Euro- 
pean commercial  nuclear  programs  as 
well. 

Before  discussing  the  nuclear  pro- 
grams and  the  specific  facilities  in  each 
of  the  countries  we  inspected,  I  would 
like  to  assert  my  principal  conclusion  of 
the  tour — the  key  to  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement Is  reprocessing  spent  nuclear 
fuel.  All  of  these  countries  are  far  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  managing  nu- 
clear wastes.  All  of  them  have  opted  for 
reprocessing  despite  our  decision  to  the 
contrary,  announced  by  President  Carter 
on  April  7,  1977,  and  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's simultaneous  request  that  all 
other  nations  do  likewise.  All  of  these 
countries  are  moving  to  the  next  step  in 
the  fuel  cycle  regarding  waste  manage- 
ment, which  is  vitrification.  And  finally, 
all  of  these  countries  are  therefore  in  a 
position  to  move  ahead  on  storing  the 
vitrified  or  glassifled  nuclear  waste  in 
permanent  repositories,  such  as  under- 
ground salt  mines. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
when  you  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  consider 
the  European  nuclear  experience  during 
the  past  few  years,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  United  States  should  reopen 
the  reprocessing  option  because  of  its 
implications  for  better  nuclear  waste 
management. 

While  I  intend  to  return  to  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  this  and  related 
recommendations  for  revising  our  cur- 
rent policies  on  the  commercial  use  of 
nuclear  power,  I  now  want  to  report  our 
findings  on  the  tour: 

GREAT    BRriAIN 

During  an  overview  briefing  conducted 
by  Sir  John  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  we 
learned  that  the  English  accept  two  basic 
premises  regarding  the  energy  picture: 
One  is  that  petroleum  will  become  in- 
creasingly scarce,  and  two,  it  will  be- 
come increasingly  more  expensive. 

High  energy  costs  have  always  been 
factored  into  their  living  standards,  for 
example,  in  the  various  designs  for  their 
cities,  which  tend  to  be  compact.  They 
expect  that  overall  energy  growth  rate 
will  be  somewhere  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent per  year.  This  includes  a  reduction 
of  25  percent  due  to  the  effects  of  future 
conservation. 

Mr.  Hill  stated  that  the  English  people 
believe  that  they  need  nuclear  power- 
plants;  however,  they  exoect  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  sure  that  these  are  safe. 
And  as  a  matter  of  poUcy,  rearocessing  is 
desirable  both  to  close  the  fuel  cycle  and 
for  the  purposes  of  waste  management. 


The  Department  of  Environment  over- 
sees the  waste  management  effort.  They 
rely  on  the  geological  survey  for  their 
geological  effort  and  the  U.K.AJ;.A.  for 
technical  advice.  The  Department  of  En- 
vironment has  both  the  policy  role  for 
identifying  appropriate  waste  manage- 
ment approaches  as  well  as  the  standard 
setting  role  for  determining  the  dose 
levels  to  be  released  through  the  waste 
management  activity.  This  agency  is 
considering  setting  up  a  semiprivate 
organization  to  implement  the  govern- 
ment's waste  management  effort  which 
will  provide  the  service  at  a  fee  to  the 
nuclear  industry. 

Mr.  Hill  expressed  concern  that  the 
American  nuclear  power  program  would 
be  losing  its  young  people  because  the 
program  is  in  a  degenerative  state.  He 
felt  that  the  loss  of  these  people  would 
hamper  our  efforts  to  restart  the 
program. 

Mr.  Hill's  staff  expressed  concern  at 
the  unilateral  way  we  developed  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act.  They  feel 
this  act  does  not  recognize  their  need  for 
energy  security — and  puts  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  speaking  down  to  our  Allies. 

The  NNPA  requirement  that  any 
American  equipment  involved  in  the  fis- 
sion process  used  by  foreign  governments 
would  make  the  nuclear  fuel  subject  to 
the  U.S.  reporting  and  transfer  require- 
ments was  identified  by  the  English  as 
particularly  damaging  to  U.S.  equipment 
vendors'  commercial  position.  "They  be- 
lieve that  no  country  would  tolerate  this 
level  of  intervention  in  their  fuel  cycle 
or  with  their  sovereignty. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  13  nuclear 
power  plants  on  line  now,  producing  12 
percent  of  its  electricity.  It  is  building 
one  new  nuclear  plant  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years  to  meet  an  anticipated  I'i  to 
2  percent  growth  in  electrical  demand. 
These  plants  will  be  1,200  megawatt  and 
will  take  9  years  each  to  build.  As  plants 
currently  under  construction  come  on 
line,  it  is  anticipated  that  nuclear  power 
will  produce  20  percent  of  their  electric- 
ity by  the  end  of  1981. 

Their  licensing  process  includes  public 
comments  and  hearings,  which  has  added 
about  2  years  to  the  construction  time  of 
a  nuclear  plant.  Their  Secretary  of  State 
for  Energy  approves  or  disapproves  a 
license  after  hearing  all  the  pertinent  in- 
formation. A  Parliamentary  debate  is 
possible  if  the  issue  is  controversial. 
There  is  no  judicial  review. 

Their  nuclear  regulatory  framework  is 
divided  among  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Nuclear  Inspectorate,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Environment. 
Representatives  of  these  agencies 
stressed  that  agreement  is  always 
reached  between  the  bodies  through  or- 
ganized discussion  and  debate.  And  I 
would  just  comment  that  their  Parlia- 
mentary form  of  government  is  condu- 
cive to  this  coordination  on  major  policy 
issues  such  as  nuclear  power. 

Britain  is  working  on  the  breeder  re- 
actor, reprocessing  of  nuclear  spent  fuel, 
and  vitrification  (glassifi cation)  of  high- 
level  wastes.  In  the  mid-60's  at  Harwell 
high-level  wastes  were  vitrified  and 
stored.  These  wastes  were  retrieved  last 
year  and  determined  to  be  in  the  same 


condition.  No  leakage,  dissolution,  or  dis- 
ruption was  discovered.  The  British  have 
determined  to  proceed  with  vitrification 
of  their  high-level  wastes,  primarily  be- 
cause glassified  high-level  waste  is  easier 
to  handle  than  spent  fuel  or  liquid  waste. 

In  summary.  Sir  John  Hill  said  the 
United  Kingdom  is  cwnmitted  to  reproc- 
essing and  to  the  breeder  reactor.  It 
sees  both  as  integral  and  essential  to  pro- 
ceeding in  an  energy-conscious  manner 
to  provide  domestic  energy  resources. 

Following  our  briefing  in  London,  the 
delegation  traveled  to  Scotland  to  visit 
the  Doimreay  Prototype  Past  Breeder 
Reactor  and  Reprocessing  Facility. 

In  the  early  1950's.  the  United  King- 
dom foresaw  a  shortage  of  energy  and 
a  shortage  of  uranium.  The  effort  at 
Dounreay  has  been  directed  to  give  the 
United  Kingdom  energy  independence. 
The  siting  of  the  plant  at  Dounreay  was 
done  with  public  explanation  of  the  risks 
prior  to  the  siting  of  the  plant. 

The  researchers  at  Dounreay  have 
looked  at  the  accident  scenarios  result- 
ing from  TMI  and  have  determined  that 
there  would  be  no  effect  on  the  prototype 
fast  reactor  design.  They  are  currently 
investigating  various  modes  of  accidents 
whereby  all  power  could  be  lost  for  all 
emergency  systems.  It  appears  that  the 
prototype  fast  reactor  is  a  "walk-away" 
reactor.  By  walk-away  reactor,  it  is 
meant  that  without  any  hands  being  on 
the  controls  of  the  machine,  it  could 
safely  shut  down  and  cool  itself  with  a 
total  loss  of  power  to  all  systems. 

"Probabilistic  assessment"  was  used 
for  the  design  of  the  prototype  fast  re- 
actor system  (PFR).  The  design  of  each 
system  was  subject  to  a  failure  conse- 
quence analysis  whereby  dose  and  events 
per  year  were  calculated.  These  calcu- 
lations determined  the  basis  for  the  de- 
sign of  each  system. 

The  same  people,  that  is,  the  re- 
searchers who  developed  the  design  of 
the  prototype  fast  reactor,  are  the  peo- 
ple who  were  simultaneously  developing 
the  probabilistic  risk  assessment  meth- 
ods. It  appears  that  the  PFR  system  has 
been  designed  at  each  stage  according  to 
probabilistic  assessment  methods,  rather 
than  using  probabilistic  assessment 
methods  to  see  how  safe  the  design  is 
after  it  is  fully  completed. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  optimiza- 
tion of  each  element  of  the  fuel  cycle  is 
done  separately,  then  when  put  to- 
gether, the  result  may  be  a  system  which 
is  highly  incompatible.  Therefore,  the 
reprocessing  scheme  as  well  as  the  re- 
actor, along  with  the  fuel  design,  are  de- 
veloped together  so  that  this  mismatch 
does  not  occur. 

The  plant  displays  at  the  PFR  are 
highly  computerized  and  displayed  to  the 
operator  on  four  television  monitors.  The 
operator  can  dial  any  information  di- 
rectly from  the  computer  to  one  of  the 
monitors  that  is  strictly  for  data  display. 

rSANCE 

The  Commissariat  a  I'Energie  Atom- 
ique  (CAE)  is  the  French  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  whose  basic  function  is  to 
promote  the  uses  of  nuclear  energy  in 
science,  industry,  and  national  defense. 
We  were  briefed  on  their  commercial  nu- 
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clear  programs  by  members  of  the  CAE 
and  its  staff. 

France's  nuclear  program  is  made 
easier  by  the  existence  of  a  single  utility, 
Electricite  de  Prance.  It  is  a  governmen- 
tal organization  which  must  get  a  decla- 
ration from  the  Minister  of  Industry  that 
a  nuclear  project  is  necessary  to  the  na- 
tion. Public  hearings  are  then  held  and 
all  information  is  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  issue  a  declara- 
tion. Once  a  declaration  is  issued,  the 
only  court  appeal  available  is  one  which 
shows  that  issuance  of  the  declaration 
was  procedurally  flawed. 

It  currently  takes  6  years  to  build  a 
nuclear  powerplant.  Designs  are  stand- 
ardized and  the  same  construction  com- 
pany is  used.  Only  site  selection  differs. 

The  French  currently  have  five  gas- 
cooled  reactors,  but  these  are  being 
phased  out  in  favor  of  pressurized  water 
reactors — PWR's.  They  are  beginning 
one  PWR  every  4  to  6  weeks.  Today,  16 
percent  of  Prance's  electricity  is  supplied 
by  nuclear  power.  By  1985,  the  figure  will 
be  50  percent.  By  2000,  nuclear  power 
will  supply  75  to  85  percent  of  France's 
electrical  needs. 

The  French  view  this  as  a  national 
necessity.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  their 
oil  is  imported,  as  is  75  percent  of  their 
coal  and  66  percent  of  their  natural  gas. 
Thus,  national  independence  is  basic  to 
their  nuclear  program. 

They  anticipate  a  3-  to  4-percent  an- 
nual growth  in  total  energy  use  and  5- 
to  6-percent  annual  growth  in  electricity 
consumption.  Nuclear  power  is,  therefore, 
an  important  domestic  resource.  This  ex- 
plains their  strong  emphasis  on  the 
breeder  reactor,  as  well  as  reprocessing, 
and  the  vitrification  of  high-level  waste 

France  is  also  making  conservation 
strides.  By  1990,  energy  conservation  will 
be  saving  20  percent  of  the  energy  used 
today.  French  citizens  receive  tax  breaks 
for  using  home  insulation,  take  advan- 
tage of  cheaper  off-peak  electrical  rates, 
and  have  a  lower  per  capita  use  of  energy 
than  we  do.  Further,  the  French  citizen 
can  only  get  90  percent  of  the  energy  he 
used  last  year.  A  specific  tax  on  oil  is 
levied  to  increase  conservation,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  going  specifically  for  nu- 
clear power. 

The  CAE  representatives  made  two 
final  points.  The  United  States  is  spend- 
ing the  same  amount  of  money  on 
breeder  reactor  research  as  France  is 
spending  on  building  them.  And  we  will 
lose  our  nuclear  experts  and  expertise  if 
they  are  not  encouraged  and  given  a 
future  of  progress. 

The  first  French  facility  we  visited  was 
at  Cape  LaHague.  The  LaHague  reproc- 
essing plant  was  initially  planned  in  1960 
and  built  in  1966  to  serve  France's  do- 
mestic gas-cooled  reactors.  Since  that 
time  this  plant  has  been  redesigned  and 
upgraded  to  provide  the  capability  to  re- 
process light  water  reactor  fuel,  for  ex- 
ample, low  enriched  uraniimi,  as  well  as 
breeder  reactor  fuel,  for  example,  pluto- 
nlum-bearing  material,  all  in  the  same 
facility.  France's  work  on  reprocessing 
has  been  accomplished  in  tandem  with 
its  worit  on  the  breeder  reactor  and  its 
light  water  reactor  program. 


The  LaHague  facility  will  have  enough 
extra  capacity  in  1985  through  1995  to 
service  20  foreign  reactors  each  year  for 
that  10-year  period.  Prance  has  already 
contracted  out  this  open  space  on  their 
production  line.  These  contracts  are  held 
by  Japan,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Grer- 
many  among  others.  After  1995  the 
French  will  have  no  excess  capacity  and 
will  only  be  able  to  serve  their  own  do- 
mestic reactor  industry. 

At  the  end  of  1980,  construction  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  on  the  glassification  fa- 
cility at  LaHague  that  will  solidify  the 
high-level  waste  at  the  site  in  a  form 
that  will  be  prepared  for  permanent  dis- 
posal. Those  countries  which  have  con- 
tracted with  France  to  reprocess  fuel 
must  take  back  the  fission  product  waste 
in  a  glassified  form  as  part  of  the 
contract. 

The  French  facility  at  LaHague  is 
highly  computerized.  They  have  had  a 
main  computer  analyzing  all  the  param- 
eters from  the  facility  and  assisting  in  its 
operation  for  the  past  7  years.  The  dis- 
plays are  on  a  simplified  process  diagram 
and  television  tube  displays. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  French  that 
our  facility  at  Barnwell  at  this  point  in 
time  is  an  antique,  since  it  no  longer 
represents  technology  that  is  either  cur- 
rent or,  perhaps,  even  workable. 

After  the  LaHague  tour,  we  next 
visited  the  waste  vitrification  facility 
(AVM)  and  the  so-called  Phenix  fast 
breeder  reactor  at  Marcoule. 

The  French  use  a  borosilicate  glass  in 
the  vitrification  process.  The  glass  is 
stable  up  to  600  degrees  centigrade. 

The  French  have  found  that  they  burn 
out  the  melter  pot  approximately  every 
2.000  hours.  They  have  found  this  is  not 
the  cause  for  real  problems  with  the 
plant  since  thev  can  easily  replace  it  in  2 
days.  This  is  a  low  dose  maintenance 
operation. 

The  entire  AVM  facility  was  tested  to 
determine  the  capability  to  remotely  de- 
contaminate its  process  equipment  prior 
to  its  startup.  This  was  accomplished. 

The  French  currently  plan  to  store  the 
glassified  waste  in  the  AVM  storage  holes 
for  about  40  to  50  years.  This  will  permit 
additional  cooling  of  the  glassified  fission 
products  so  that  they  can  be  safely  stored 
underground  without  concern  for  the 
stability  of  the  glass  product. 

The  glass  in  which  the  calcined  fission 
products  are  stored  is  a  mixture  in  which 
the  fission  products  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  glass. 

The  French  had  corrosion  problems 
with  the  scrubber  tank  in  the  AVM.  This 
was  solved  by  changing  the  normality  of 
the  scrubber  solution  and  by  altering  the 
materials  of  which  the  scrubber  tank  was 
made. 

While  the  French  do  not  believe  that 
the  glassified  product  created  at  the 
AVM  is  necessarily  the  final  product, 
they  do  believe  that  the  product  in  this 
form  is  in  a  much  safer  configuration 
and  will  therefore  give  them  more  time 
to  determine  if  there  is  another  form 
that  thev  wish  to  store  the  waste  in  for 
ultimate  disposal. 

The  Phenix  breeder  reactor  has  been 
operative  for  some  time  and  is  working 


well.  It  has  imdergone  a  total  station 
blackout  as  part  of  its  testing,  and  it  is 
capable  of  removing  all  heat  by  convec- 
tion alone.  The  heat  exchangers  from 
sodium  to  water  in  the  Phenix  have 
never  leaked.  They  are  designed  to  trans- 
fer heat  in  modules,  with  a  total  of  36 
modules. 

The  Phenix  has  already  used  and  re- 
cycled its  reprocessed  uranium  within 
the  reactor. 

The  worst  problem  that  the  French 
have  had  with  the  Phenix  is  a  primary 
to  secondary  heat  exchanger  leak.  This 
was  determined  to  have  occurred  due  to 
faulty  design  in  the  upper  head  which 
was  subsequently  corrected  in  all  the 
heat  exchangers.  The  problem,  however, 
required  them  to  demonstrate  that  a  ma- 
jor component  that  had  operated  in  the 
reactor  for  almost  3  years  would  be 
pulled  and  decontaminated  so  that  it 
could  be  worked  on  directly  by  plant  em- 
ployees. This  was  done  successfully.  The 
total  dose  to  the  workers  was  a  maximum 
of  30  millirem  and  the  peak  dose  rate  was 
30  millirem  per  hour;  the  total  manrem 
from  this  operation  was  17. 

For  the  Phenix  reactor  the  French 
have  identified  six  key  safety  parameters 
which  are  grouped  on  the  console  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  operator.  The  operator 
also  has  all  alarms  immediately  displayed 
to  him  on  a  televison-type  display. 

Following  this  visit,  we  traveled  to 
Creys  Malville  to  inspect  the  new  and 
much  larger  breeder  reactor  which  is 
under  construction,  the  so-called  Super 
Phenix.  Its  cost  is  approximately  twice 
the  dollars  per  kilowatt  that  an  equiva- 
lent light  water  reactor  would  be.  This, 
however,  includes  the  cost  of  R.  &  D.  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  many  items  associated 
with  the  flrst-of-a-kind  design.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  cost  of  sub- 
sequent units  will  greatly  decrease. 

The  Super  Phenix  project  is  totally  of 
French  design,  and  managed  by  the 
French,  although  there  is  some  financial 
participation  by  Germany,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  several  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

The  major  departure  of  the  Super 
Phenix  design  from  previous  experience 
is  in  the  design  of  the  sodium  steam  gen- 
erator. This  steam  generator  has  been 
tested  at  actual  operating  conditions  for 
2,000  hours  on  a  test  stand.  They  are 
currently  tearing  this  steam  generator 
down  to  see  the  metallurgical  results  of 
this  operation. 

The  Super  Phenix,  instead  of  having 
one  1200  megawatt  turbo  generator,  will 
have  two  600-megawatt  turbo  generators. 
This  is  because  the  French  did  not  want 
to  experiment  with  larger  designs  with 
which  they  have  no  experience. 

The  Super  Phenix  has  three  separate 
and  independent  reactor  shutdown  sys- 
tems. One  of  these  systems  is  comprised 
of  three  segmented  control  rods  which 
can  be  inserted  into  a  core  that  has  been 
highly  physically  deformed. 

The  Super  Phenix  has  been  designed 
with  a  core  catcher  in  the  event  of  a 
core  meltdown.  This  would  assure  that 
the  molten  core  would  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  primary  vessel  and  would 


be  in  a  position  to  be  cooled  by  sodium 
that  is  routed  through  the  core  catcher. 

The  French  have  not  made  extensive 
use  of  probabilistic  assessment  in  the 
design  of  the  Super  Phenix,  except  for 
the  design  of  the  reactivity  control  sys- 
tem; that  is,  three  separate  shutdown 
systems.  This  is  because  they  believe  that 
this  is  the  most  critical  point  in  the 
safety  of  the  reactor. 

The  French  believe  that  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  reactor  safety  are  good 
basic  design  of  the  machine,  good 
operating  practice,  and  good  mainte- 
nance practice. 

The  Super  Phenix  currently  employs 
about  1,400  construction  workers.  Dur- 
ing operation  300  people  will  be  required. 

The  fuel  cycle  of  Super  Phenix  re- 
quires that  it  be  shut  down  once  a  year 
for  refueling  and  inspections.  The 
machine  will  have  a  breeding  ratio  of  1 
to  2. 

Before  leaving  France,  we  discussed 
general  energy  issues  with  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Energy  Agency. 
What  follows  are  some  general  impres- 
sions of  their  views: 

Conservation,  coal,  and  nuclear  energy 
sources  must  be  used  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure on  oil  in  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

The  Europeans  see  governmental  am- 
bivalence in  our  path  toward  nuclear 
power.  They  are  concerned  that  this  am- 
bivalence will  cause  a  destruction  of  the 
personnel-oriented  infrastructure  that 
supports  the  nuclear  power  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

The  lEA  has  not  done  an  independent 
study  on  uranium  supplies;  however,  they 
believe  that,  while  there  is  probably 
enough  uranium  in  the  world  to  go 
around  to  fuel  reactors  for  the  next  30 
to  50  years,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  base 
one's  fuel  availability  projection  or  build 
one's  program  on  the  basis  of  assuming 
that  this  fuel  will  in  fact,  be  available. 

One  perception  that  the  lEA  has  of 
the  French  is  that  the  French  are  con- 
cerned that  if  the  United  States  does  not 
get  in  with  a  heavy  commitment  to  nu- 
clear power,  many  of  the  European  na- 
tions will  have  to  undergo  increased  pub- 
lic pressure  and  questioning  on  the 
safetv'  of  their  programs.  This  is  be- 
cause the  population  will  be  concerned 
with  the  question:  If  it  is  safe,  why  is 
not  the  United  Spates  doing  it? 

The  Italians  have  hit  their  lEA  trigger 
point  for  receiving  assistance  from  mem- 
ber countries  with  their  supply  of  oil. 
The  lEA  staff  expressed  concern  that  the 
system  of  assistance  will  not  work  if 
activated. 

GERMANY 

Germany  is  by  far  the  least  developed 
country  we  visited,  in  terms  of  nuclear 
power.  Currentlv  only  10  percent  of  Ger- 
many's electricity  is  supplied  bv  nuclear 
power.  By  1985,  that  figure  will  rise  to 
15  percent,  and  by  2000,  it  will  be  25  per- 
cent. Several  away-from-reactor  storage 
sites  will  be  established,  although  Ger- 
many is  dedicated  to  using  the  breeder 
and  reprocessing.  Reprocessing  will  both 
reduce  the  amount  of  nuclear  waste  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  uranium,  100  percent  of  which 
Germany  must  import. 


Although  the  use  of  nuclear  power  is  a 
federal  decision,  the  local  governments 
have  what  amoimts  to  a  veto  over  nuclear 
projects.  As  a  result,  the  proposed  nu- 
clear center  at  Gorleben  in  Lower  Saxony 
has  been  held  hostage  to  political  consid- 
erations, although  all  agree  as  to  the 
center's  safety  aspects.  If  completed,  the 
center  would  contain  thermal  reactors, 
breeders,  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel,  vitri- 
fication and  final  disposal  all  at  one  site. 
Judicial  review  is  also  very  important  in 
Germany. 

We  first  met  with  representatives  of 
the  German  Ministry  for  Research  and 
Teclinology  to  get  a  briefing  on  their 
commercial  nuclear  programs.  They  have 
tried  to  colocate  reprocessing  and  final 
disposal  facilities  at  the  same  site. 

The  fuel  cycle  will  be  in  "private 
hands"  except  for  the  final  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste. 

Gorleben,  a  potential  site  for  final  dis- 
posal and  reprocessing,  is  hung  up  for 
political  reasons  by  the  State  of  Lower 
Saxony,  although  the  site  has  been  found 
to  be  satisfactory  on  the  basis  of  all  tech- 
nical considerations. 

All  reactor  licensing  has  been  condi- 
tioned on  resolving  "the  back  end"  of 
the  fuel  cycle — this  has  now  become  the 
focal  point  of  the  opposition  movement; 
that  is,  the  back  end  of  the  fuel  cycle. 

The  Germans  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  spent  fuel  is  to  reprocess 
it.  This  is  not  necessarily  economic;  how- 
ever, it  is  the  safest  way  to  dispose  of  the 
fuel  since  it  separates  out  plutonium 
from  fission  products.  Thus,  the  waste 
decays  to  harmless  levels  in  1,000  years. 

Recycle  of  plutonium  in  light  water 
reactors  results  in  reprocessing  a  waste 
that  would  otherwise  approach  radiation 
levels  in  natural  uranium  ores  after  1,000 
years  of  decay.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  plutonium  would  not  be  present  in 
these  wastes. 

The  greatest  concern  in  long-term 
storage  is  that  there  is  no  plutonium  be- 
ing put  into  the  ground.  This  would 
change  the  radiation  consideration  from 
1,000  years  to  millions  of  years. 

The  Germans  have  determined  that 
the  recycle  of  plutonium  of  light  water 
reactors  would  improve  by  30  per  cent 
the  utilization  of  uranium,  all  of  which 
is  imported.  The  Germans  believe  this  is 
a  significant  conservation  item. 

The  "back  end"  of  the  fuel  cycle  has 
been  decoupled  from  the  breeder.  The 
issue  of  the  breeder  will  be  decided  by  a 
separate  government  proposal. 

Ten  percent  of  German  electricity  is 
currently  produced  by  nuclear  power,  15 
percent  will  be  nuclear  in  1985,  25  per- 
cent is  expected  by  the  year  2000. 

In  Germany,  lignite  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  baseload  power.  Nuclear  power 
competes  with  lignite  in  Germany,  not 
oil. 

Eight  percent  of  all  oil  used  in  Ger- 
many is  used  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. They  intend  to  reduce  this  con- 
sumption of  oil. 

Germany  mines  100  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year.  Use  of  the  entire  coal  pro- 
duction for  synthetic  fuels  would  result 
in  a  maximum  reduction  of  imports  by 
25  percent. 


The  political  problems  with  nuclear 
power  are  linked  to  upcoming  elections 
in  which  it  is  being  used  as  "created  is- 
sue," but  it  is  not  a  primary  issue. 

Germans,  of  course,  recognize  that 
worldwide  uranium  supplies  exist;  how- 
ever, they  are  unsure  that  these  resources 
will  be  available  for  political  reasons. 

The  Germans  feel  that  a  free  economic 
exchange  t>etween  countries  would  ease 
problems  with  uranium.  This  would  les- 
sen the  need  for  the  breeder.  However, 
the  current  trend  of  nationalism  is  end- 
ing all  of  this. 

We  visited  the  permanent  waste  dis- 
posal facihty  at  Asse.  It  was  originally 
built  in  1906  as  a  salt  mine.  It  was  bought 
in  the  mid-1960's  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment as  a  test  laboratory  for  the  stor- 
age of  disposal  of  radioactive  waste.  The 
German  entity  that  owns  and  operates 
Asse  is  a  group  called  GSF,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  our  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tories. 

The  salt  in  Asse  is  200  million  years  old ; 
the  geological  anticline  that  the  salt  is 
located  in  is  100  million  years  old.  This 
formation  has  been  stable  that  entire 
period  of  time.  100  million  years. 

The  purpose  of  Asse  is  to  develop  the 
technology  for  the  storage  of  low-level, 
intermediate-level,  and  high-level  waste. 
High-level  waste  will  be  stored  in  solid 
form.  The  Germans  do  not  consider 
spent  fuel  to  be  waste. 

The  United  States  has  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  Germany  to  do  testing 
in  the  Asse  Salt  Mine.  The  purpose  of 
this  testing  is  to  provide  base-line  data 
for  existing  U.S.  computer  codes  on  rock 
mechanics. 

To  date,  125,000  55-gallon  drums  of 
low-level  waste  have  been  stored  in  Asse. 
This  low-level  waste  comes  from  nuclear 
medical  programs,  as  well  as  nuclear 
powerplants. 

Thirteen  hundred  55-gallon  drums  of 
intermediate-level  waste  have  been  dis- 
posed of  at  Asse.  The  intermediate-level 
waste  is  the  reprocessing  waste  from 
Karlsruhe  Research  Center.  These  wastes 
contain  cesium,  strontium  and  actinide<: 
The  dose  rate  limit  for  wastes  put  into 
the  Asse  Salt  Mine  is  200  millirem  per 
hour  at  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
drum.  This  is  also  the  requirement  for 
the  low-level  waste. 

The  salt  has  excellent  characteristics 
for  disposal  of  waste.  The  fact  that  it 
exists  intact  demonstrates  that  it  has 
not  had  contact  with  water  for  geologic 
periods  of  time.  Salt  dissipates  heat  from 
radioactive  waste  very  well  and  is  highly 
plastic,  which  would  cause  cracks  to  be 
'self -healing." 

Tests  are  being  currently  run  at  200 
degrees  centigrade  on  the  salt.  This  con- 
sists of  boring  test  holes  in  the  rock  and 
using  electrically  powered  heaters  to 
measure  such  things  as  convergence,  the 
amount  of  moisture  driven  out  of  the 
salt,  as  well  as  the  heat  dissipation  capa- 
bility of  the  salt. 

The  thermal  tests  that  are  currently 
being  run  are  being  performed  at  a 
power  density  of  60  watts  per  liter,  al- 
though the  actual  storage  will  be  at  40 
watts  per  liter.  In  this  testing,  conver- 
gence testing  is  being  done  on  the  salt. 
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Convergence  is  the  term  used  to  describe 
the  capability  of  salt  to  "flow"  and  re- 
heal  itself  in  the  event  of  cracking.  It  is 
this  phenomenon  that  the  scientists  an- 
ticipate will  cause  salt  to  reseal  itself 
around  radioactive  waste  that  is  stored 
in  mines. 

The  Germans  inspect  sample  lots  of 
drums  before  they  are  stored  to  assure 
that  there  is  no  water  present.  If  any 
water  were  to  be  found,  the  drums  would 
be  banned  from  storage  in  the  mine. 

The  Karlsruhe  Research  Center  was 
founded  in  1956.  It  has  3,300  employees 
and  occupies  1  square  mile.  The  re- 
search center  performs  West  Germany's 
basic  research  on  breeder  reactors,  re- 
processing, and  reactor  safetv. 

In  1967  through  1970,  the  WAK  reproc- 
essing plant  was  built;  they  have  reproc- 
essed LWR  fuel  with  up  to  30,000  mega- 
watt days  per  ton  bumup.  This  plant 
has  processed  a  total  of  105  metric  tons, 
and  is  capable  of  a  maximum  of  40  tons 
per  year. 

DWK  is  the  company  that  has  been 
set  up  by  German  utilities  to  complete 
the  "back  end"  of  the  fuel  cycle.  The 
Germans  will  build  a  French  AVM— the 
type  of  vitrification  facility  at  Mar- 
coule — at  Karlsruhe  to  solidify  14  cubic 
meters  of  waste  they  have  at  the  site. 
They  believe  it  can  be  licensed  in  Ger- 
many. However,  they  cannot  build  their 
own  facility  because  of  licensing  prob- 
lems. The  licensing  people  will  not  per- 
mit the  facility  to  be  built  until  certain 
basic  questions  are  answered.  However, 
the  German  authorities  pointed  out  that 
they  cannot  get  the  information  until 
they  build  the  facility.  Therefore,  they 
are  going  to  build  the  German  facility 
for  Eurochemic  in  Mol,  Belgium. 

The  WAK  reprocessing  plant  was  built 
as  a  pilot  plant  to  experiment  and  de- 
velop techniques  and  data  on  reprocess- 
ing. The  facility  has  a  very  complex  con- 
trol room,  which  provides  direct  read- 
outs and  direct  alarms  based  on  plant 
flow  schematics. 

Experience  at  the  German  reprocess- 
ing facility  has  been  essentially  with 
light  water  reactor  fuel.  The  German  ex- 
perience with  vitrification  has  been 
limited  to  dummy  runs  on  a  simple  rig. 
It  does  not  involve  the  use  of  any  radio- 
active material. 

The  German  vitrification  machine  that 
will  be  built  at  the  Eurochemic  facility  in 
Mol,  Belgium,  will  utilize  an  integrated 
calciner,  glass  frit  mixing  chamber.  This 
chamber  will  require  replacement  every 
2  years  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  million.  It  is 
expected  that  the  cost  in  manpower  will 
be  very  expensive.  However,  the  machine 
is  expected  to  be  an  efficient,  continuous 
processing  machine  when  it  is  running. 
The  German  prototype  vitrification 
machine  is  far  more  complex  than  the 
French  AVM  and  appears  to  have  much 
less  testing  behind  it.  The  prototype  of 
this  machine,  however,  has  not  been 
tested  with  radioactive  material. 

The  Grerman  nozzle  enrichment  tech- 
nique is  currently  being  incorporated  in 
a  plant  being  built  in  Brazil.  The  German 
nozzle  enrichment  technique  can  pro- 
duce a  plant  at  half  the  capital  cost  of  a 
gaseous  diffusion  plant.  It  will  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  power  requirement 


Our  last  stop  in  Europe  before  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  on  January  16 
was  at  the  Aiken  Fabrication  Plant  in 
Hanau,  West  Germany. 

This  plant  has  handled  Plutonium 
fabrication  for  17  years.  It  employs  400 
people.  It  has  handled  17  tons  of  Plu- 
tonium in  these  years.  The  facility  has 
fabricated  25  tons  of  nuclear  fuel.  They 
are  currently  fabricating  fuel  for  Ger- 
many's first  prototype  fast  reactor  that 
is  imder  construction. 

Up  to  one-half  mile  outside  of  the 
plant  virtually  no  Plutonium  has  been 
found  that  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
facility.  The  overriding  concern  of  Ger- 
many is  to  minimize  the  amount  of  Plu- 
tonium in  spent  fuel  and  outside  the 
core  of  the  nuclear  reactors. 

The  objective  of  thermal  recycle,  that 
is,  the  recycle  of  plutonium  in  light 
water  power  reactors,  is  to  close  the  fuel 
cycle  without  using  a  breeder  reactor. 

The  points  against  long-term  storage, 
that  is,  long-term  risk  due  to  the  storage 
of  spent  fuel,  are : 

Long-term  storage  makes  plutonium 
more  accessible  each  year,  due  to  the 
continuing  decay  of  the  fission  products. 
Long-term  storage  requires  the  stor- 
age of  fissionable  material  in  a  burnable 
cladding,  that  is,  zirconium,  which  serves 
as  the  clad  for  most  fuel  rods,  is  bum- 
able. 

The  storage  of  spent  fuel  involves  the 
storage  of  pressurized  fission  product 
gases  within  the  fuel  pins.  These  fission 
product  gases  are  under  a  pressure  of 
20  atmospheres  and  present  a  potential 
risk  to  health  and  safety  if  they  were 
to  suddenly  release  the  gas. 

Thermal  recycle  of  plutonium  in  light 
water  reactors  would  reduce  the  enrich- 
ment requirement  for  uranium  in  light 
water  reactors  by  25  percent  at  the 
equilibrium  cycle. 

On  an  economic  basis,  the  economics 
of  thermal  recycle  are  marginal,  but  for 
environmental  and  proliferation  reasons, 
the  need  to  reprocess  exists.  Because  of 
safety  reasons,  on  the  balance,  to  re- 
process plutonium  is  a  plus.  The  Ger- 
mans do  not  believe  that  plutonium 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  as  a  nuclear 
waste. 

They  argue  that  to  give  up  the  recycle 
of  Plutonium  in  light  water  reactors  is 
to  give  up  the  incentive  for  improve- 
ments in  light  water  reactor  fuel  per- 
formance. The  need  for  a  breeder  ulti- 
mately will  be  paramount,  according  to 
officials  at  this  facility,  as  uranium  sup- 
plies dwindle. 

The  basis  of  security  in  plutonium 
storage  is:  man,  method,  machine,  and 
material.  The  detection  devices  that  are 
utUized  in  the  security  of  plutonium 
bunkers  are  devices  that  can  detect  up 
to  one-tenth  of  1  gram  of  plutonium  on 
entry  or  exit  from  the  plutonium  labs. 
Thus,  a  man  could  work  his  entire  life- 
time at  the  plant  and  never  steal  enough 
Plutonium  to  make  a  critical  mass. 

The  Germans  believe  that  a  plutonium 
explosive  device  is  far  more  difficult  to 
develop  than  an  enriched  uranium  de- 
vice. They  believe  that  the  security  sys- 
tems must  not  restrict  civil   liberties 


excessively.  Government  agencies  per- 
form the  background  check  for  employ- 
ees who  are  employed  as  guards  or 
workers  within  the  plutonium  facility. 
The  basis  for  design  of  the  plutonium 
facility  is  that  an  armed  force  should 
not  be  able  to  gain  access  to  the  pluto- 
nium areas  for  at  least  one-half  hoiu-, 
and  that  no  plutonium  should  be  able  to 
leave  the  facility  undetected.  Drills  have 
been  performed  whereby  within  10  min- 
utes from  being  notified.  300  to  400  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  people  could  be  on 
site. 

The  bunkers  that  house  the  plutonium 
are  capable  of  withstanding  the  explosion 
of  a  20-kiloton  nuclear  device  100  meters 
away.  This  is  because  the  designers  be- 
lieve that  a  conventional  weapon  should 
not  be  able  to  cause  a  nuclear  disaster 
larger  than  the  disaster  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  weapon 
itself. 

The  plant  is  currently  fabricating 
plutonium  fuel  for  use  in  light  water  re- 
actors as  well  as  the  first  plutonium  core 
for  Germany's  first  breeder  reactor, 
which  is  imder  construction  at  Kalkar. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  nature  of 
our  tour  of  the  aforesaid  facilities,  this 
has  been  an  extensive  report,  and  be- 
cause I  will  have  much  more  to  say  on 
the  subject  in  the  coming  debates  on 
U.S.  commercial  nuclear  policy,  I  will 
close  with  just  a  few  brief  observations. 
I  think  the  legislative  objectives  of  the 
inspection  tour  were  realized,  because 
we  saw  firsthand  that  our  European  allies 
are  taking  concrete  steps  not  only  to 
use  nuclear  power  in  solving  the  current 
world  energy  crisis,  but  more  importantly 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  personal  ob- 
jectives, they  are  moving  ahead  with 
specific,  technological  programs  to  re- 
process the  spent  fuel  so  that  the  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  involved  can  be 
separated  and  put  into  a  safe,  stable 
form  ready  for  permanent  disposal. 
Moreover,  they  are  moving  ahead  toward 
ultimate  disposal  of  this  waste  by  not 
just  looking  for  permanent  disposal  sites, 
but  by  actually  storing  nuclear  wastes 
and  testing  this  experience  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  more  efficient  use  of  the  known 
sources  of  uranium,  but  also  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  us.  the  English,  the 
French,  and  the  Germans  have  found 
that  reprocessing  spent  nuclear  fuel  is 
the  key  to  nuclear  waste  management.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  face  up  to  the  same  reality. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter.^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  ill- 
ness on  February  11  and  12,  1980,  I  was 
unavoidably  unable  to  vote  on  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  those  days.  If  present  and  able 
I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

H.R.  6374:  Gold  Medal  for  Canadian 
Ambassador.  Motion  to  suspend  rules 
and  pass  bill.  "Yea." 

H.R.  4774:  Conscientious  objection  '-o 


union  membership.  Motion  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass  bill.  "Yea." 

H.R.  5913:  Shipbuilding  negotiated 
pricing.  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  "Yea." 

H.R.  3995:  Noise  Control  Act  author- 
ization. Bauman  amendment  to  provide 
a  1-year  authorization  for  the  EPA  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Noise 
Control  Act.  "Yea." 

H.R.  3995:  Noise  Control  Act  author- 
ization. Committee  amendment  to  allow 
a  one  House  veto  of  EPA  rules  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act.  "Yea." 

H.R.  3995:  Noise  Control  Act  author- 
ization. Passage  of  bill.  "Yea." 

H.R.  4119:  Federal  crop  insurance. 
Adoption  of  rule  for  consideration  of 
biU.  "Yea."» 


INFLATION 


JMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inflation  is  the  No.  1  problem  facing 
American  families.  And  as  Congress 
continues  to  spend  more  and  more,  in- 
flation keeps  on  skyrocketing. 

Arthur  Bums  emphasized  inflation's 
impact  when  he  stated : 

Average  wholesale  prices  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  2  percent  from  1964  to  1968.  4  per- 
cent from  1968  to  1972,  and  10  percent  from 
1972  to  1978. 

That  is  2  percent  to  4  percent  to  10 
percent  and  today  inflation  is  14  percent. 

This  means  the  dollar  is  constantly 
dropping  in  value.  If  you  have  $1,000  in 
the  bank  today,  5  years  from  now  it  will 
only  be  worth  $519. 

Congress  is  creating  this  inflation. 
Congressmen  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  innovative  and  creative  are  find- 
ing ways  to  spend  more  money  which 
means  more  infiation. 

Liberals  through  the  1960's  and  1970's 
believe  they  could  totally  reduce  unem- 
ployment, eliminate  poverty,  enhance 
prosperity  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
which  stimulated  many  expectations  and 
demands.  But  the  Government  cannot 
solve  all  problems  or  relieve  all  hard- 
ships. The  shortcuts  are  not  there  for  in- 
dividuals, for  troubled  industries,  for  re- 
gions, or  for  any  racial  group.  Congress 
created  a  problem  which  has  been  mag- 
nified bv  Federal  judges  with  much  heart 
and  little  sense. 

This  leads  to  more  and  higher  infla- 
tion. This  year's  tax  burden  is  $77  bil- 
lion more  than  the  tax  burden  last  year. 
As  deflcits  mount  in  size,  the  culmina- 
tion will  le3d  to  a  recession  that  could 
bring  the  old  depression  back  more 
severely. 

Income  maintenance  programs  that 
were  liberalized  while  incentives  to  work 
were  reduced  have  caused  more  people 
to  overuse  unemployment  insurance,  to 
Pie  for  more  food  stamps,  and  to  increase 
their  welfare  checks. 

The  other  day  as  Arthur  Burns  sound- 
ed off  objectively  about  his  experience  in 
the  Federal  Reserve,  I  wondered  when 
Congress  will  face  up  to  realities. 

I  strongly  seek  your  support  for  my 
four  bills  known  collectively  as  the  "solu- 


tions for  inflation"  that  are  aimed  at 
stopping  the  growth  of  the  bureaucratic 
and  congressional  output  in  Washington. 
The  need  in  America  is  for  more  religion 
and  less  government.  This  country  was 
built  on  a  faith  in  God  where  we  worked 
as  individuals  rather  than  a  faith  in  the 
Government  where  we  expect  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  everything  for  everybody. 
Washington  is  the  focal  point  of  most 
of  America's  problems.  The  bigger 
Washington  becomes  the  worse  the  situ- 
ation Ls  for  the  average  citizen  back 
home. 

My  bills,  H.R.  201  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 57  take  these  positive  steps.  They 
would  reduce  new  spending  legislation 
by  eliminating  half  of  the  civilian  em- 
ployees in  Washington.  With  half  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  eliminated,  it 
would  facilitate  our  services  back  home 
through  the  regional  offices.  H.R.  202 
would  stop  building  Federal  buildings 
within  50  miles  of  Washington. 

And  the  best  part  of  my  bills.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  7,  states  that 
Congress  would  not  meet  so  often.  Con- 
gress needs  to  spend  more  time  review- 
ing the  legislation  it  has  created;  that 
can  only  be  done  at  home  when  we  are 
out  of  session.  What  is  more,  when  Con- 
gress is  out  of  session,  Congress  cannot 
pass  any  new  bills  for  spending  money 
or  assessing  new  taxes. 

Let  us  help  Congress.  We  have  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  on  the  Bible  and  hard  work.  The 
fundamentals  built  this  great  coimtry, 
and  no  where  in  the  Bible  does  it  tell 
you  the  Government  can  solve  your 
problems. 

America  today  has  more  government 
than  the  people  want,  more  regulations 
than  we  can  carry,  and  more  taxes  than 
we  can  afford  to  pay.  Let  us  have  less 
government. 


WINDFALL  PROFITS  ON  FIREWOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
move  doggedly  ahead  to  impose  a  new 
heavy  tax  on  our  domestic  oil,  an  alert 
New  England  economist  is  now  pointing 
out  that  similar  action  seems  necessary 
for  flrewood.  He  contends  artfully,  per- 
haps archly,  that  prompt  action  is  needed 
if  flrewood  barons  are  not  to  realize  un- 
seemly profits  from  rising  prices  of  their 
product. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  ex- 
amine these  conditions  with  the  same 
perspective  we  are  bringing  to  domestic 
oil  production,  and  so  I  rush  to  submit 
this  windfall  flrewood  plan  for  general 
consideration: 
IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  18,  1980] 

Tax  the  Windfall  Profits  on  Pieewood! 
(By  David  Hale) 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  federal 
government  to  Impose  price  controls  and  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  New  England  firewood. 

Congress  has  done  its  best  to  protect  the 
northeastern  states  from  greedy  oil  and  gas 
companies,  but  so  far  it  has  ignored  the  eco- 
nomic Injustices  being  inflicted  upon  the 
region  by  the  profit  hungry  woodlot  barons 
of  northern  New  England. 


The  price  of  flrewood  has  practically  tri- 
pled since  1973.  The  cord  of  Vermont  wood 
which  once  fetched  (30  now  sells  for  $8O-$90 
locally  and  almost  twice  as  much  in  Manhat- 
tan. The  forest  lords  of  New  England  are 
making  obscene  profits  at  the  expense  of  both 
fireplace  lovers  In  the  big  cities  and  their 
own  village  neighbors. 

One-half  of  all  homes  In  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  now  have  wood  burn- 
ing stoves  or  furnaces,  but  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  homeowners  have  their  own  private 
woodlots.  Most  are  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
local  lumber  men  who  charge  whatever  the 
mark«t  wUl  bear  for  firewood.  In  some  cases 
they  also  Insist  upon  bargaining  only  in 
French. 

Despite  their  courageous  attacks  on  the  oil 
Industry,  northern  New  England  Congress- 
men have  refused  to  speak  out  against  the 
flrewood  price  gouging.  The  political  and  fi- 
nancial power  of  the  woodlot  barons  is  so 
great  that  they  have  intimidated  local  politi- 
cians into  complete  silence.  In  fact,  a  few 
Congressmen  have  become  nothing  more 
than  mouthpieces  for  the  firewood  lobby.  But 
as  the  price  of  firewood  today  testifies,  there 
is  a  strong  argument  for  federal  intervention 
in  the  industry  as  soon  as  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  is  out  of  the  way. 

First.  Congress  needs  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Renewable  Resources  to  regulate  the 
growing,  harvesting  and  marketing  of  fire- 
wood in  New  England  and  other  regions 
where  It  is  now  commonly  used.  The  present 
Department  of  Energy  has  only  about  20,000 
employes  and  Is  too  busy  regulating  the  oil 
Industry  to  be  saddled  with  responsibility  for 
managing  flrewood  supplies.  It  wiU  take  at 
least  five  hundred  federal  foresters  to  police 
the  woods  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
alone,  plus  a  support  staff  of  several  thou- 
sand lawyers,  accountants,  and  public  rela- 
tions experts  to  interpret  and  administer  the 
government's  new  flrewood  lavre  on  a  nation- 
wide basts. 

Secondly,  Congress  needs  to  draft  a  price 
control  code  for  flrewood.  It  could  use  sev- 
eral different  formulas  to  determine  firewood 
prices,  but  federal  oil  legislation  probably 
provides  the  best  model  for  how  to  proceed. 
The  price  of  firewood  should  be  a  function 
of  a  tree's  age. 

Firewood  from  trees  which  started  g^row- 
tng  before  1973  should  be  priced  at  the  low- 
est possible  level  in  order  to  prevent  New 
England  woodlot  barons  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  12-foId  increase  in  oil  prices  since 
that  time.  Most  New  Englanders  with  old 
trees  did  not  foresee  the  current  scarcity  of 
energy,  so  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  their  wood  today.  A 
maximum  retail  price  of  t35  per  cord  plus 
some  modest  inflation  adjustments  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable. 

Firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1973 
should  be  priced  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
The  younger  the  tree,  the  higher  the  allowed 
price  for  its  firewood.  There  should  be  no 
price  controls  at  all  on  trees  planted  after 
1980  in  order  to  encourage  woodlot  owners  to 
plant  new  ones. 

Because  of  transportation  problems,  the 
federal  government  also  will  have  to  develop 
a  flexible  pricing  code  for  wood  from  remote 
locations.  The  new  Department  of  Renew- 
able Resources  should  create  geographic  sub- 
classlflcations  such  as  mountain  wood,  ledge 
wood,  swamp  wood  or  wood  stunted  by  acid 
rain. 

The  federal  government  permits  the  petro- 
leum industry  to  charge  a  high  price  for 
Alaskan  oil.  Congress  might  officially  desig- 
nate Maine's  Indian  reservations  as  new 
Alaskas  for  purposes  of  flrewood  price  con- 
trol. 

Whatever  the  exact  particulars  of  the  new 
price  control  code,  though,  Congress  should 
not  spend  more  than  one  session  writing  It. 
Federal  auditors  will  want  to  begin  marltlng 
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New  England  trees  with  spray  paint  for  price 
control  compliance  by  this  summer. 

History  shows  that  price  controls  usually 
create  shortages,  so  Congress  will  want  to 
back  up  the  price  controls  program  with 
severe  penalties  for  violators.  The  govern- 
ment should  punish  first  tlmj  offenders  by 
making  them  keep  a  federal  auditor  on  their 
payroll,  Imprison  second  time  offenders,  and 
bum  down  the  trees  of  third  time  offenders. 

The  best  way  to  punish  greedy  forest  own- 
ers and  people  willing  to  pay  firewood  prices 
above  officially  prescribed  levels  Is  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  wood  available  to  every- 
one. As  many  forward-thinking  Massachu- 
setts politicians  have  noted  in  past  debates 
about  federal  oil  policy,  the  smaller  the  sup- 
ply of  wood  or  any  other  form  of  energy  In 
the  nation,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  it. 

If  this  policy  causes  wood  shortages  to  be- 
come a  serious  political  problem  In  New  Eng- 
land— say  people  freeze  to  death — the  federal 
government  can  import  wood  from  Quebec 
and  finance  it  with  a  windfall  profit  tax  on 
firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1980. 

Like  the  proposed  windfall  tax  on  oil,  this 
levy  should  not  actually  be  a  tax  on  fire- 
wood profits.  It  should  be  an  excise  tax  on 
firewood  sales.  Such  a  tax  will  guarantee  the 
government  some  revenues  even  If  inflation- 
ary cost  pressures  and  federal  price  controls 
put  most  woodlot  harvesting  operations  out 
of  business. 

The  United  States  government  can't  pre- 
vent Arabs  and  French  Canadians  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fact  that  energy  is  now 
a  scarce  commodity,  but  we  certainly  don't 
want  any  New  Englanders  who  are  not  on  the 
federal  payroll  to  look  for  solutions  to  the 
problem.  Such  efforts  might  lead  to  private 
profiteering,  arouse  strong  public  resent- 
ment, and  reduce  the  ability  of  our  political 
leaders  to  control  energy  supplies. 

The  energy  policies  which  are  good  enough 
for  the  nation's  oil  Industry  are  more  than 
generous  enough  for  New  England's  firewood 
barons.9 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT  OP  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
ruary  13,  1980. 1  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  MaGotre  Mr 
Walgren,  Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr.  Le'land 
the  Health  Research  Act  of  1980. 

Our  Nation's  health  research  effort  is 
second  to  none  in  its  scope  and  accom- 
plishments. This  effort  has  been  encour- 
aged and  nurtured  over  the  past  decades 
by  the  firm  and  continued  support  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
the  Congress  has  shown  remarkable  fore- 
sight in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
health  research.  Through  new  discov- 
eries, health  research  offers  great  hope 
for  reducing  enormous  suffering  and 
economic  losses  from  ilhiess  and  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Clearly,  the  chances  for 
major  breakthroughs  have  never  been 
greater. 

We  are  embarking  on  a  new  decade--a 
decade  of  hope  and  opportunity  but  also 
a  decade  in  which  our  Nation's  resources 
are  not  limitless.  Priorities  for  Federal 
programs  and  funding  are  being  set.  I 
believe  the  conunitment  of  Congress  to 
support  health  research  should  rank  as 
a  venr  high  priority.  I  am  confident  that 
Americas  investment  in  health  research 


will     continue     to     produce     generous 
dividends. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  is  a 
statement  of  solid  support  for  health  re- 
search programis  and  addresses  the  need 
for  coherent  and  coordinated  Federal 
health  research  policies.  I  will  briefly 
outline  several  of  the  major  provisions 
of  this  act. 

The  Health  Research  Act  of  1980  rec- 
ognizes, in  statute,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  its  1 1  component  Na- 
tional Research  Institutes,  and  provides 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
each  of  the  institutes.  Currently,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciencies  does  not  have  statutory  author- 
ity under  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  only  2  of  the  11  National 
Research  Institutes,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  the  National  Heart,  Lung 
and  Blood  Institute  have  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations.  The  Health  Re- 
search Act  of  1980  recognizes  the  major 
accomplishments  of  all  the  component 
research  institutes  of  the  NIH  and  pro- 
vides each  of  them  increased  recognition, 
visibility  and  an  opportunity  for  con- 
structive oversight. 

The  Health  Research  Act  of  1980  ad- 
dresses the  guidelines  used  to  review  and 
approve  research  grants,  contracts  and 
proposals  at  the  NIH  and  the  need  to 
promote  greater  coordination  between 
the  programs  of  the  National  Research 
Institutes.  For  those  purposes,  new  au- 
thorities are  provided  to  the  National  Re- 
search Institute  Directors  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH.  At  the  same  time  this  legisla- 
tion recognizes  and  preserves  the  unique- 
ness and  plurality  of  the  individual  re- 
search institutes.  Other  major  provisions 
of  the  Health  Research  Act  of  1980  pro- 
vide for  greater  input  into  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  health  research  policy  by 
the  public,  scientists  and  health  profes- 
sionals through  an  expanded  role  on  na- 
tional research  institute  advisory  coun- 
cils and  boards.  Further  provisions  of  this 
legislation  would  strengthen  disease  pre- 
vention and  education  programs  in  the 
NIH,  eliminate  present  disincentives  for 
persons  entering  research  training 
through  the  National  Research  Service 
Award  program  and  develop  modest  new 
programs  in  digestive  diseases. 
Finally,  the  Health  Research  Act  of 

1980  proposes  reauthorization  of  valua- 
ble ongoing  programs  in  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Heart, 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute  and  reauthor- 
izes other  important  disease  related  pro- 
grams in  Arthritis  and  Diabetes  and  re- 
search training  programs  for  the  years 

1981  to  1983.  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will 
schedule  hearings  on  this  important 
legislation  this  month  and  I  look  forward 
to  comments  and  suggestions  from  the 
administration  and  the  health  research 
community  at  that  time.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  Tim 
Lee  Carter,  join  me  in  introducing  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1980, 1  joined  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment.  Henry  A. 


Waxman,  In  cosponsoring  H.R.  6522,  the 
Health  Research  Act  of  1980.  The  legis- 
lation extends  authority  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute; 
the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute;  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases, as  well  as  making  needed  changes 
in  the  statutory  authority  for  the  other 
research  institutes  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Although  I  have  recently  introduced 
two  bills  embodying  my  own  specific 
proposals  in  this  area — H.R.  6620,  the 
diabetes  research  and  training  amend- 
ments and  H.R.  6437,  the  arthritis  re- 
search and  training  amendments — I 
have  joined  with  Chairman  Waxman  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  in 
introducing  the  Health  Research  Act  in 
order  to  underline  my  strong  commit- 
ment to  biomedical  research.  In  my  view, 
the  renewal  of  this  commitment  de- 
mands that  we  work  together  to  devise 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  improve 
our  crucial  biomedical  research  program. 
For  this  reason,  I  look  forward  to  a  col- 
laborative effort  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  bio- 
medical research  cannot  be  stated 
strongly  enough.  The  increases  in  our 
understanding  of  various  disease  proc- 
esses brought  by  advances  in  biomedical 
research  have  led  to  a  measurable  re- 
duction in  human  suffering.  More  im- 
portantly, biomedical  research  is  tre- 
mendously Important  to  the  future 
health  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  and  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  directions  and  priorities  we  set 
for  future  research,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  prevention,  can  significantly 
alter  the  nature  of  disease  as  we  know 
it  today. 

Clearly,  the  challenges  are  before  us 
and  they  will  not  disappear.  We  must  be 
wiUing  to  make  the  commitment,  scien- 
tifically and  financially,  to  find  the  solu- 
tions, just  as  we  have  found  the  solution 
for  eradication  of  smallpox. 

Now  we  have  no  smallpox,  as  a  result 
of  vaccinations,  and  we  must  have  the 
scientists  and  researchers  who  are  will- 
ing to  dedicate  themselves.  I  mean  by 
that,  real  dedication,  true  dedication  to 
finding  the  answers  to  the  many  puzzles 
which  confront  us.  And  I  believe  we  can 
succeed  in  that  regard. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  following  excerpt 
from  one  of  the  advisory  groups  of  the 
President's  1976  Biomedical  Research 
Panel : 

Human  beings  have  within  their  reach  the 
capacity  to  control  or  prevent  human  disease. 
Although  this  may  seem  an  overly  optimistic 
forecast,  it  is.  in  fact,  a  realistic,  practical 
appraisal  of  the  long-term  future. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  Impenetra- 
ble, Incomprehensible  diseases.  Ultimately, 
the  ideal  technology  for  comprehensive 
health  care  would  consist  of  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  disease.  This  can  be  done  now 
with  outstanding  success,  but  only  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  for  certain  infectious  diseases,  and 
it  should  be  the  long-term  objective  for  bio- 
medical research  in  general. 

I  support  those  objectives  as  strongly 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did  when  they 
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were  presented  to  the  Congress  3  years 
ago.  I  know  that  I  share  this  view  with 
the  chairman  and  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  who  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  to  insure  that  we 
are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  provide  a 
strong  and  effective  biomedical  research 
program. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


MONETARY  MORASS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaogh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Trade.  Investment  and 
Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  already  completed 
3  days  of  hearings  on  legislation  that 
proposes  to  increase  U.S.  participation 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  by  $5.4  bilUon.  The  primary  jus- 
tification cited  is  the  need  to  provide  the 
IMF  with  substantial  additional  re- 
sources, to  be  contributed  by  all  member 
countries,  to  help  finance  the  continually 
increasing  debt  burden  experienced  by 
oil-importing  countries  corresponding  to 
the  continually  increasing  surplus  be- 
ing amassed  by  oil-exporting  countries 
(OPEC) . 

It  is  the  less  developed  countries 
(LDC's)  that  are  most  vulnerable  to 
OPEC  price  increases  and  least  able  to 
finance  the  additional  oil  bills  and,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  emerging 
economies,  least  able  to  take  the  kinds 
of  significant  domestic  measures  that 
could  set  them  back  on  the  right  course 
without  placing  the  burden  of  that  ad- 
justment process  on  those  in  that  coun- 
try least  able  to  carry  it;  namely  the 
poor. 

The  first  time  OPEC  subjected  oil  Im- 
porting countries  to  a  huge  increase  in 
oil  cost  was  in  the  1973-74  period.  The 
major  private  banks  stepped  in  and 
played  the  major  roll  in  recycling.  The 
process  was  both  profitable  for  them  in 
real  terms  and  provided  them  with  a  new 
market,  namely  the  LDC's.  to  which  to 
lend  OPEC's  hugh  deposits  necessitated 
by  slackened  credit  demand  In  the  west 
due  to  recession. 

Virtually  every  witness  who  has  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  has  indi- 
cated that  the  banks  will  not  be  able  to 
play  the  same  recycling  role  for  this 
latest  round  of  balance  of  payments  fi- 
nancing needs.  The  subcommittee  will  be 
hearing  from  additional  witnesses  in  the 
near  future,  including  the  bank  regula- 
tory agencies,  to,  among  other  issues,  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  banks'  ability 
to  prudently  play  the  recycling  role  and 
the  level  of  the  "financing  shortfall"  that 
will  have  to  be  met  by  other  institutions, 
including  international  institutions. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  my  colleagues 
abreast  of  the  continuing  diadogue  on 
these  issues  I  will  be  Inserting  material 
in  the  record  periodically.  The  Wednes- 
day, February  20.  1980.  edition  of  the 


Wall  Street  Journal  contained  an  im- 
portant article  entitled.  "Monetary 
Morass:  World's  Bankers  Face  Big  Task 
of  Recycling  OPEC  Surplus  Funds.  The 
article  follows: 

MONETAKT    MORASS:     WOBLD'S    BANKERS    PACE 

Big    Task    of    Rectclino    OPEC    Sxtrplcs 

Funds 

(By  Richard  P.  Janssen  and  Philip  Revzln) 

The  world's  financial  system  Is  facing  Its 
most  formidable  challenge  yet — "recycling" 
the  suddenly  swelUng  surplus  of  the  oil  car- 
tel by  lending  the  money  to  developing  coxin- 
tries  already  burdened  with  debt. 

Tne  exact  magnitude  of  the  task  can't  be 
pinned  down.  It  will  depend  mainly  on  how 
far  members  of  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum ExjKirtlng  Countries  go  beyond  the 
surprise  doubling  of  oil  prices  In  1979.  As  of 
now.  through,  the  OPEC  nations'  surplus  of 
oU  revenues  over  their  Import  bills  seems 
sure  to  reach  about  $110  billion  In  1980.  This 
huge  sum  would  be  nearly  double  last  year's 
surplus  and  Is  almost  20  times  the  1978 
figure. 

But  in  assessing  the  rapidly  changing 
scene,  bankers  and  other  analysts  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  are  coming  to  a  tentative 
consensus  that: 

— The  obstacles  are  greater  now  than  In 
the  first  round  of  recycling  after  the  initial 
explosion  of  oil  prices  in  1973-74  because  of 
such  current  problems  as  superpower  ten- 
sion. Islamic  unrest,  the  vast  amounts  of 
poor-country  credits  already  on  banks' 
books,  and  the  escalating  interest  burden  on 
developing  nations. 

— Failure  would  have  highly  dangerous 
consequences,  ranging  out  to  a  collapse  of 
the  world's  financial  system,  a  surge  in 
trade  protectionism  that  could  set  off  a  seri- 
ous world-wide  recession  or.  possibly,  an  oil 
shortage  so  severe  that  it  could  provoke  a 
war. 

— The  recycling  effort  can  nevertheless  be 
reasonably  successful  In  sustaining  the  poor 
countries  and  even  In  turning  tidier  profits 
for  the  banks  If  official  agencies  can  provide 
enough  help. 

OMINOtJS    TALK 

The  problem  has  spurred  some  ominous 
talk.  David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  forecasts  "treacherous  eco- 
nomic seas  and  gale-force  financial  winds, 
strong  enough  to  capsize"  even  the  most 
successful  developing  countries.  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  of  New  York  sees  the  international 
monetary  system  up  against  "the  most  seri- 
ous threats"  since  World  War  II.  And  Otmar 
Emmlnger,  recently  retired  chief  of  West 
Germany's  central  bank,  fears  that  the  whole 
structure  could,  like  Humpty  Dumpty.  "have 
a  great  fall." 

Yet,  even  most  pessimists  add  that  the 
problem,  while  difficult,  isn't  unsolvable. 
Underlying  many  of  the  dire  warnings,  ob- 
servers say,  Is  a  desire  to  help  avert  a  calam- 
ity. Specifically,  the  alarm-criers  hope  to 
push  OPEC  toward  price  moderation,  poor 
countries  toward  the  International  Monetary 
Fund's  discipline  and  away  from  private- 
borrowing  sprees,  and  Western  governments 
away  from  the  temptation  to  meddle  In  the 
international  credit  markets 

While  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Paul  A.  Volcker  says  he  doesn't  see  "any  Im- 
mediate crisis,"  he  does  deem  recycling  "a 
serious  problem,"  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee  yesterday,  he 
cautioned  U.S.  banks  to  be  "prudent"  in  ex- 
tending fresh  credits  to  the  poor  countries 
despite  their  mounting  defficultles. 

What  worries  the  bankers  the  most  right 
now  Is  the  threat  of  wider  controls  on  In- 
ternational capital  movements.  They  cite 
some     Carter-administration     steps — espe- 


cially the  freeze  of  Iranian  asseu.  And  they 
see  wider  controls  most  likely  to  be  imposed 
if  other  Mideast  nations  try  to  yank  tbelr 
huge  deposits  out  of  U.S.  banks  and  thereby 
trigger  a  "run  on  the  dollar."  If  Western 
banks  are  drained  of  OPEC  funds  that  can 
be  recycled  to  the  Third  World,  the  upshot 
would  be  to  "condemn  the  world  to  a  noee 
dive  Into  a  massive  depression."  worries 
Yves  Laulan.  chief  economist  for  Soclete 
Oenerale,  a  big  Parts  bank. 

bomoss  of  wttrdrawaus 

Although  bankers  are  reticent  about  any 
such  politically  motivated  withdrawals  at 
their  own  banks,  some  do  confide  that  they 
have  fear  of  other  banks  suffering  unusual 
drains  of  OPEC  deposits.  In  principle,  at 
least,  the  U.S.  response  to  the  hostage-tak- 
ing In  Tehran  does  give  other  oil  countries 
"more  Incentive  to  keep  their  assets  out  of 
national -government  control,"  notes  All«n 
H.  Meltzer,  a  Camegle-MeUon  University 
economist. 

The  tisual  way  to  do  that  Is  to  place  de- 
posits In  the  Eurocurrency  market;  rhat  la 
the  London-centered  banking  network  In 
which  some  $1  trillion  of  dollars  and  other 
currencies  are  deposited  outside  their  home 
countries  and  thus  presumably  beyond  gov- 
ernmental reach.  But  the  U.S.  extension  of 
the  Iranian-assets  freeze  to  foreign  branches 
of  American  banks  and  the  ensuing  legal 
disputes  have  analysts  worried  that  evnn 
the  Eurocurrency  markets  won't  look  safe 
enough  to  OPEC. 

The  ultimate  worry  Is  that  OPEC  will 
simply  keep  a  lot  more  oil  in  the  ground. 
In  doing  so,  the  oil  producers  would  gen- 
erate fewer  surplus  dollars  to  put  at  risk  In 
banks,  but  they  also  would  undermine  the 
world  economy — and  perhaps  even  provoke 
a  war  for  control  of  Mldeastern  oil  fields. 
"For  the  first  time  In  20  years.  I  feel  that 
something  dramatic  may  happen."  savs 
Gluseope  Tome,  a  Geneva  investment  ex- 
ecutive. 

A  less  dramatic  but  perhaps  more  widely 
shared  worry  Is  voiced  by  John  Fay,  for- 
merly an  official  of  the  Paris-based  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. "There  may  be  less  tendency  for 
OPEC  countries  to  put  their  money  directly 
into  the  banking  system,"  he  says.  And  Rob- 
ert Caravallo.  a  French  commercial  banker, 
adds  that  although  the  commercial  banks  of 
the  U.S.  and  other  Industrial  countries  have 
handled  nearly  all  the  recycling  of  the  past 
five  years,  "eventually  we'll  have  to  realize 
that  the  recycUns;  problem  can't  be  solved 
by  the  private  banking  system  alone  " 

Henry  Walllch,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  notes  that  "the  IMF  may  have 
to  play  a  larger  role."  The  140-member  IMF 
has  readily  available  sizable  sum.« — estimated 
at  the  equivalent  of  $13  billion  But  Marina 
Whitman,  chief  economist  at  General  Motors 
Corp.,  says  developing  nations  arp  shunning 
the  IMF  because  of  their  unwillingness  "to 
subject  themselves  to  the  surveillance"  of 
the  Washington-based  body.  Under  IMF 
rules,  countries  must  take  progrewlvely 
tougher  actions,  such  as  raising  taxes  and 
curbing  Imports,  to  cure  the  ailments  that 
increase  their  need  to  borrow. 

The  task  ahead  Is  so  "glganUc"  that  the 
IMP  may  need  beefing  up,  contends  William 
D.  Mulholland.  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.  He  suggests  that  Instead  of  relying 
on  funds  voted  by  member  governments,  the 
IMF  might  need  to  do  its  own  Ixjrrowlng  on 
world  markets.  Similarly.  Mr.  Walllch  sug- 
gests that  commercial  banks  might  have  to 
cooperate  more  closely  with  the  IMP.  by  Unk- 
ing their  loans  to  the  conditions  that  it 
Imposes. 
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Although  OPEC  nations'  suspected  sklt- 
tlshness  about  deposits  in  VS.  banks  is  per- 
haps the  most  obvious  danger.  It  probably  is 
the  least  menacing,  many  bankers  say.  "The 
dollars  don't  disappear  down  a  dark  hole" 
when  drawn  out  of  a  U.S.  bank,  a  British  of- 
ficial notes.  Rather,  they  typically  are  trans- 
ferred by  wire  to  another  bank,  from  which 
an  equal  sum  could  be  Instantly  sent  back. 
Moreover,  the  deposit  problem  could  be  great- 
ly eased  if  the  IMP  goes  ahead  with  Its  pro- 
posed "substitution  account"  to  absorb  sur- 
plus dollars  in  exchange  for  a  new  IMF  asset. 

Also  posing  obstacles  to  the  lending  side  of 
recycling  is  the  chill  in  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. In  many  such  loans.  do7ens  of  banks 
from  Western  countries  chip  In  on  a  single 
large  credit  to  a  developing  country.  "Foreign 
banks  are  less  likely  to  Join  in  on  an  Ameri- 
can-led syndicated  loan,"  lest  they  run  afoul 
of  some  U.S.  crackdown  on  credit  to  un- 
friendly countries,  a  California  banker  wor- 
ries. 

EASTERN    EUaOPE    AFFECTED 

Moreover,  U.S.  lenders  themselves  seem 
more  worried  about  risky  loans,  and  East 
Eiiropean  countries  have  suddenly  become 
the  most  vulnerable  to  a  precautionary  cut- 
back, even  though  these  governments  have 
a  reputation  for  prompt  repayment.  An  East 
German  credit  had  to  be  trimmed  to  tlOO 
million  from  $150  million  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Soviet  foray  into  Afghanistan,  bankers 
say.  One  executive  adds  that  since  then,  his 
bank's  negotiations  on  loans  to  all  other 
Soviet-bloc  countries  have  been  stalled.  He 
says  that  as  a  result  of  this  changed  climate. 
these  nations  may  become  even  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Western  bankers 
are  wondering  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  as  obll.''ine  as  they  had  assumed 
In  helping  their  European  clients  repay  debts. 
If  necessary.  Moscow  might  withhold  such 
help,  and  thus  stick  American  banks  with 
overdue  loans,  to  punish  the  U.S.  for  the 
grain  embargo.  "At  best,  several  billion  dol- 
lars of  U.S.  banks'  loans  have  declined  in 
quality"  because  of  the  waning  of  detente, 
says  George  M.  Salem,  an  analyst  at  Bache 
Halsey  Stuart  Shields  Inc.  He  cautions  that 
some  Soviet-bloc  nations  would  have  trouble 
servicing  their  current  debt  if  their  dollar 
inflow  from  new  loans  Is  curbed. 

SHORTAGE   OF   PROJECTS? 

Bankers  also  are  becoming  warier  of  loans 
to  developing  nations  generally.  C.  David 
Finch,  a  key  IMF  official,  told  a  recent  semi- 
nar sponsored  by  the  Securities  Groups,  a 
New  York  brokerage  house,  that  more  devel- 
oping countries  could  Join  Turkey,  Zaire,  Ja- 
maica and  the  Sudan  In  the  "very  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis"  of  being  unable  to  borrow 
enough  to  keep  their  production  going  nor- 
mally. 

In  addition,  Jan  Tumllr,  chief  economist  of 
the  Geneva-based  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  warns  of  another,  quite 
different  problem — doubt  whether  some  de- 
veloping countries  can  devise  "a  sufficient 
number  of  Investment  projects"  to  make 
constructive  use  of  recycled  funds.  He  adds 
that  Investors  are  particularly  likely  to  shy 
away  from  helping  build  factories  in  poor 
countries  if  recession-haunted  rich  nations 
erect  protectionist  barriers  to  keep  out  the 
proposed  facilities'  output.  Meanwhile,  some 
OPEC  nations  themselves  are  hesitating 
about  modernizing  too  quickly,  lest  they 
trigger  the  kind  of  religious  backlash  that 
has  shaken  Iran. 

Rattled  by  such  shocks  as  the  South  Ko- 
rean coup,  bankers  are  also  becoming  warier 
because  of  political  Instability  in  developing 
nations.  As  a  whole,  bankers  "have  done  a 
pretty  miserable  Job  of  predicting  political 
risks,"  admits  John  C.  Haley,  executive  vice 
president  of  Chase  Manhattan.  Dlether  Hoff- 


mann, cochalrman  of  Frankfurt's  Bank  fur 
Gemelnwlrtschaft,  concedes,  "I  wish  we 
would  give  only  five  year  loans"  because  as- 
sessing a  country's  political  stability  beyond 
that  is  "very  close  to  gambling." 

But  Instead,  competition  among  banks  to 
put  abundant  funds  to  work  in  developing 
countries  has  lengthened  the  avera^-e  matu- 
rity to  nearly  11  years  from  QVi  years  In  late 
1978,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  calculates. 
The  profitability  of  such  loans  has  been 
shrinking,  the  bank  notes.  For  instance,  late 
last  year  Malaysia  could  borrow  at  an  inter- 
est rate  "spread"  of  0,£7  percentage  point 
over  the  banks'  cost  of  funds,  down  from 
nearly  a  full  percentage  point  a  year  earlier. 

A   BRIGHT   SPOT 

Amid  all  the  gloomy  talk,  the  brightest 
hope  Is  the  possibility  that  the  gloom  Itself 
may  help  reverse  the  trend  to  lower  profit- 
ability, many  bankers  say.  After  listening  to 
a  dire  speech  at  a  recent  meeting  of  bank- 
ers, one  International  lending  officer  said, 
"I'm  more  optimistic— spreads  will  widen." 
If  the  developing  countries  can  be  convinced 
that  loans  will  become  harder  to  get,  the  bor- 
rowers will  be  more  apt  to  accept  higher  in- 
terest rates,  he  reasons. 

Ironically,  a  major  obstacle  to  the  re- 
cycling effort  lies  in  the  very  success  of  the 
first  round  of  such  lending.  Since  1974,  com- 
mercial-bank loans  outstanding  to  nonoll 
developing  countries  "have  grown  from 
about  $35  billion  to  $150  billion."  estimates 
Robert  A  Vila,  an  economist  at  A.  Gary 
Shilling  &  Co.,  a  New  York  consulting  firm. 
To  add  much  more  to  their  debt  load,  he 
frets,  will  make  the  international  banking 
system  "Increasingly  vulnerable  to  defaults 
and  a  classic  financial  panic  over  the  next 
few  years." 

Whether  banks  will  significantly  Increase 
loans  to  poor  nations  is  doubtful,  however. 
Each  commercial  l)ank  sets  Its  own  "country 
risk"  limits,  and  some  big  institutions  in 
the  U.S.  and  West  Gertaany  "are  up  against 
their  prudential  limits  already  for  some 
countries."  says  J.  Paul  Home,  a  Paris-based 
analyst  for  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  & 
Co.  Countries  that  can't  borrow  all  they  need 
to  pay  for  costlier  oil  and  other  imports  and 
to  repay  old  loans,  many  analysts  say.  simply 
win  have  to  stretch  out  repayments  and  risk 
the  domestic  unrest  often  provoked  by  the 
accompanying  austerity  programs. 

HELPED   BY    GOLD 

But  the  credit  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries mightn't  be  quite  as  pressing  as  they 
seem,  contends  O.  A.  Costanzo,  vice  chair- 
man of  Citibank.  "They  have  a  little  more 
elbow  room,"  he  says,  because  the  value  of 
their  gold  reserves  has  soared  and  because 
last  year  some  of  them  "borrowed  more  than 
they  really  needed."  So  he  finds  recycling 
"still  a  very  manageable  picture  overall." 

Also  reassuring,  many  bankers  say,  Is  the 
Increase  In  their  knowledge  about  Interna- 
tional finance  during  the  first  round  of  re- 
cycling. They  add  that  central  bankers  have 
tightened  their  cooperation  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  major  bank  failures  that  could  up- 
set Western  economies.  In  their  role  of  lend- 
ers of  last  resort,  some  central  bankers  say 
privately,  they  are  prepared  to  pump  in 
enough  money  to  keen  any  big  bank  afloat. 

Such  reassurances  are  unsettling  to  some 
bankers,  however.  "There  is  some  risk,"  says 
Mr.  Mulholland  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
that  "as  a  restilt  of  our  earlier  success  we 
may  be  overestimating  the  capacity  of  the 
international  financial  system  to  absorb 
such  shocks"  as  those  flowing  from  the  oil- 
price  increases.  And  Gordon  Richardson, 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  observes 
that  not  only  is  this  round  of  recycling  big- 
ger than  the  first  one  but,  "more  worrlngly, 
It  is  likely  to  be  more  persistent.  "4 


THE  LONELY  AMERICAN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  thousands  of  cases  my  oflQce  has 
dealt  with  over  the  years,  one  stands  out, 
perhaps  above  all  the  others.  It  involves 
the  tireless  efforts  of  a  constituent,  Mrs. 
Doye  Fannin,  to  cut  through  layers  of 
bureaucratic  redtape  and  indifference  in 
order  to  bring  a  stateless  young  man,  set 
adrift  in  Korea,  to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Fannin  sought  my  assistance, 
and  last  December  28  our  efforts  were 
r  3 warded  when  James  Daniel  Bronson 
was  aUowed  to  fly  to  the  United  States 
to  join  Doye  and  her  husband,  Bob,  at 
their  home  in  Spring  Valley,  Calif. 

Some  of  our  colleagxies  may  have  seen 
or  heard  accounts  of  this  highly  unusual 
case.  Jimmy  Bronson  was  born  in  Korea 
25  years  ago  to  American  parents,  a 
married  Army  lieutenant  and  an  unmar- 
ried WAC  sergeant,  who  in  effect  aban- 
doned him  when  they  were  rotated,  sep- 
arately, back  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  departure  of  his  natural 
parents,  Jimmy  never  really  had  a  fam- 
ily, until  Doye  Pannin  came  on  the 
scene — and  by  then  he  was  24  years  old. 
Jimmy  was  raised  in  a  series  of  foster 
homes  but  wherever  he  went  he  was 
shunned  by  Koreans  who  regarded  him 
as  an  outsider  with  no  place  in  their 
tightly  knit  society.  Some  U.S.  oflBcials 
have  proven  equally  callous,  refusing  to 
treat  Jimmy  as  anything  other  than  a 
Korean — notwithstanding  all  the  physi- 
cal evidence  to  the  contrary. 

So  Jimmy  has  spent  his  youth  and 
young  manhood  as  a  man  literally  with- 
out a  country.  He  was  unwanted  by 
Korea  and  by  the  United  States.  He 
really  had  no  place  to  turn  until  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  when  Mrs.  Pannin 
learned  of  his  plight  while  serving  in 
Korea  as  a  Red  Cross  worker. 

Seeing  the  young  man's  predicament, 
Doye  and  Bob  Fannin  quickly  acted  to 
help  him.  first  by  offering  financial  aid 
and  then  bv  trying  to  get  Jimmy  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States. 

Getting  him  into  this  country  proved 
to  be  a  struggle.  Attempts  to  locate 
Jimmy's  natural  parents  were  unavail- 
ing. Doye  contacted  the  Army,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  but  none  could  pro- 
vide any  leads.  The  Pannins  also  ran  into 
stone  walls  when  they  sought  immigra- 
tion papers  for  Jimmy  because  his  U.S. 
origins  could  not  be  documented. 

After  the  Pannins  sought  my  help,  in 
September,  initially  I,  too,  was  frustra- 
ted. The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Seoul,  Korea, 
seemed  deaf  to  appeals  on  Jimmy's  be- 
half. Lower  echelons  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  were  similarly 
unresponsive. 

Finally,  in  December,  I  telephoned 
David  Crosland,  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  to  solicit  his  intervention. 
Next  day  the  word  came  down:  James 
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Bronson  was  to  receive  humanitarian 
parole,  a  rarely  invoked  procedure  for 
admitting  an  alien  to  this  country  when 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  applicable 
provision. 

Jimmy  is  now  in  the  United  States, 
studying  English  and  preparing  to  learn 
a  trade.  In  this  regard,  he  is  somewhat 
handicapped,  since  he  was  given  only  a 
few  years  of  formal  education  in  Korea. 

Recently  I  met  with  Jinuny  and  his 
surrogate  dad.  Bob  Pannin,  in  my  San 
Diego  oflBce,  and  I  was  much  impressed 
by  the  young  man's  sincerity  and  by  his 
determination  to  succeed  in  the  United 
States. 

He  would  like  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen, 
but  he  cannot  start  the  process  leading 
to  naturalization  until  he  has  status  as 
an  immigrant.  While  humanitarian 
parole  was  a  most  useful  and  appreciated 
device  for  allowing  Jimmy  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  it  confers  no  immigration 
status.  As  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
Jimmy  is  still  on  the  outside,  knocking 
on  the  door  and  asking  to  come  in. 

I  believe  that  the  interest  of  everyone 
concerned  will  be  served  if  James  Daniel 
Bronson  can  be  declared  a  legally  resi- 
dent alien.  Accordingly,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  make  him  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  with  an  eye  toward 
becoming  a  naturalized  citizen,  if  he 
eventually  satisfies  all  the  requirements 
for  citizenship.  Residency,  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  (or  retroactively 
to  the  date  he  entered  the  country) . 
would  represent  a  start  toward  allowing 
Jimmy  Bronson  to  pirticipate  fully  in 
the  life  of  our  country,  which  really  is, 
or  should  be,  his  country  as  well.  A  simi- 
lar bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Hayakawa.  Because  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  we  are  hopeful 
the  measures  can  be  considered  in  a  rea- 
sonably expeditious  fashion.* 


D  1700 

ROY  JOHNSON  BULLOCK— 
IN  MEMORIAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  deep  sorrow  and  personal 
loss  that  I  learned  of  the  death  on  Febru- 
ary 13  of  Dr.  Roy  Johnson  Bullock,  for- 
mer staff  administrator  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

For  over  20  years,  Roy  Bullock  was  a 
source  of  strength  and*  support  to  com- 
mittee members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  whom  he  served  with  imoartial 
dedication  and  a  high  sense  of  personal 
integrity  and  professionalism. 

He  steadfastly  resisted  any  form  of 
special  recognition  for  his  services.  For 
example,  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
committee  in  1972  he  responded  "I 
merely  did  my  job."  Nevertheless  I  hope 
I  may  now  be  forgiven  for  summarizing 
a  few  highUghts  of  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  education  and  Govern- 
ment. 

A  native  Nebraskan,  Rov  Bullock  at- 
tended Doane  College,  Nebr.— an  insti- 
tution which  in  1961  awarded  him  an 


honorary  LL.D.  degree.  He  received  his 
A.B.  frcun  Doane  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors  in  1925,  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Harvcu'd 
in  1927,  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics  from 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1933.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Oregon  (1927- 
28)  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1928- 
41)  faculties,  and  in  1941  was  named  di- 
rector of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Business. 

During  World  War  n.  Dr.  Bullock 
served  with  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare (as  chief  of  the  Price  Control  Sec- 
tion), and  as  a  Research  Director  and 
Consultant  to  the  Department  of  State. 
This  was  followed  in  1945  by  an  assign- 
ment to  Berlin  in  military  government  as 
ch^ef  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Section,  U.S. 
Zone,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Jo'nt 
Export-Import  Agency  of  the  Combined 
British  and  U.S.  Zones. 

Roy's  first  position  on  Capitol  Hill  was 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation, 
beginning  in  May  1948.  He  was  ap- 
po-nted  to  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  March  8,  1951.  later 
became  a  senior  staff  consultant  and  then 
staff  administrator  in  1970.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Washington, 
DC. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said 
about  Roy's  richly  varied  and  remark- 
able record  of  public  service.  To  his 
friends  and  former  associates,  however, 
Roy  Bullock  will  be  remembered  most  of 
all  for  his  knowledgeable,  commonsense 
approach  to  all  problems,  and  more  than 
a  few  crises:  his  dry  and  self-deprecat- 
ing sense  of  humor:  his  hieh  sense  of 
duty;  and  his  absolute  fairness  and  un- 
comoromls'ng  honesty  in  his  dealings 
with  h's  colleagues  and  the  oublic.  Above 
all,  he  was  a  man  of  quiet  and  impos'ng 
dignity,  who  commanded  the  enduring 
confidence  and  respect  of  both  the  mem- 
bership and  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

To  Roy's  beloved  widow.  Ruth,  to  his 
three  children,  seven  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandchild.  I  offer  my  deepest 
and  most  profound  sympathy.  To  all  of 
them  I  would  merely  add  that  besides 
"doing  his  job."  which  is  all  he  would 
ever  admit  to.  Rov  Bullock  also  set  a 
standard  of  performance  to  which  many 
have  asoired.  but  which  relatively  few 
have  achieved. 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  on 
February  13  of  Dr.  Roy  Bullock,  who 
served  on  the  professional  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
from  1951  until  his  retirement  on  De- 
cember 31,  1972. 

Dr.  Bullock,  who  was  staff  administra- 
tor at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  was 
associated  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  at  a  time  when  the  staff  was 
small  but  served  the  entire  committee, 
including  subcommittees. 

His  professional  career  encomoassed 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  During  the 
1942-48  period.  Dr.  Bullock  served  suc- 
cessively with  the  OfiBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, the  State  Department  Anglo- 


American  Caribbean  Committee,  the  UJS. 
Military  Government  in  Germany  as 
chief  of  the  foreign  trade  section  in  the 
U.8.  Zcme,  and  as  U.S.  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Export- Import  Agency  of  the  Com- 
bined British  and  U.S.  Zones.  Prom  May 
1948  to  March  1951,  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  before  joining  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  Bullock  was  a  native  of  Nebraska 
and  a  graduate  of  Doane  College,  CJrete, 
Nebr.  He  later  earned  an  M.B.A.  degree 
from  Harvard,  a  Ph.  D.  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  was  awarded  an 
honorary  LL.D.  by  Doane  College.  He 
taught  at  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University  before  enter- 
ing Government  service. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Ruth,  and  their  three  chUdren  on 
the  passing  of  Roy  Bullock,  who  will  be 
remembered  not  only  as  a  fine  profes- 
sional, but  as  a  trusted  friend  of  those  he 
served  in  the  Congress.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  the 
late  Dr.  Roy  Johnson  Bullock,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUTSTANDING  CULTURAL  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS IN  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nina 
Vance,  foimder  and  executive  director  of 
Houston's  Alley  Theatre,  deserves  recog- 
nition as  one  of  this  country's  most  out- 
standing cultural  contributors  in  the  field 
of  performing  arts.  In  1963.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  appointed  her  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  of  the 
U.S.  Advocacy  Commission  of  Interna- 
tional Education  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
Ms.  Vance  received  numerous  personal 
and  national  honors  affiliated  with  her 
role  in  promoting  cultural  arts.  Her  dy- 
namic and  energetic  role  came  to  an  end 
on  February  19.  1980. 

Columnist  Maxine  Messenger  briefly 
describes  a  warm  personal  relationship 
with  her.  revealing  Ms.  Vance's  charac- 
ter as  cordial  and  vigorous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  sh&re  Mrs. 
Messenger's  statement  to  the  Houston 
community  in  particular  for  the  loss  that 
she  felt,  which  is  a  prevailing  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  all  Houstonians  who  knew 
of  her  deeds.  It  was  labeled  "A  Sad  Note," 
and  I  read  from  the  Houston  Chronicle 
of  February  19,  1980: 

A  Sad  Note 

T  lost  one  of  my  best  friends  Sunday  nlgbt 
when  the  Alley  Theater's  Nina  Vance  suc- 
cumbed to  a  long  and  valiant  fight  with 
cancer.  Nina  and  I  started  out  together  when 
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sbe  taugbt  me  speech  and  drama  at  San 
Jacinto  High  School  In  the  early  '40s.  She 
had  Jiist  finished  college  then,  and  In  later 
years  used  to  "threaten"  me  If  I  told  that 
she  had  taught  me  so  long  ago.  "It'll  make 
me  look  a  lot  older  than  I  ain."  she  used 
to  say.  Nina  and  I  worked  together  at  the 
old  Margo  Jones  Community  Players  in  those 
days,  some  years  before  she  went  on  to  direct 
at  the  Jewish  Community  Center  and  later 
formed  the  Alley.  My  husband  Emll  pla;.  ed 
in  one  of  her  JCC  plays,  right  up  imtll  the 
night  before  he  took  off  for  overseas  during 
WW  II.  It's  been  a  long,  warm  and  wonder- 
ful friendship,  and  I  am  devastated  at  her 
death.  As  close  as  we  were,  I  didn't  know 
she  was  terminally  111 — I  sup-ose  she  didn't 
want  anyone  to  know.  We  had  dined  to- 
gether off  and  on  and  talked  frequently  dur- 
ing her  long  illness,  and  though  I  suspected 
all  was  not  well,  she  never  let  on.  A  mar- 
velous part  of  my  youth,  and  of  my  present 
life,  is  gone.  Emll  and  I  will  miss  her  so  very 
much. 


HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  SHIPPER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
and  assist  consumers  in  using  the  house- 
hold goods  transportation  system.  As 
household  goods  shippers,  consumers  are 
dependent  upon  specialized  carriers  who 
provide  them  with  the  information  and 
services  necessary  to  make  and  to  carry 
out  their  shipping  decisions.  Being  un- 
familiar with  the  operational  intricacies 
of  the  household  goods  carrier  industry 
and  using  this  transportation  system 
only  upon  infrequent  occasions,  con- 
sumers are  in  an  unequal  bargaining  po- 
sition with  the  industry.  Coupled  with 
the  fact  that  present  law  requires  house- 
hold goods  shippers  to  pay  for  their  ship- 
ments upon  delivery,  consimiers  can  ex- 
ert little,  if  any,  economic  leverage 
against  household  goods  carriers  who 
may  engage  in  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices. 

The  significant  rise  in  shipper  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (ICC)  over  the  past  3 
years  is  indicative  of  the  increasing  prob- 
lems encountered  by  consiuners  in  deal- 
ing with  household  goods  carriers.  These 
problems  include  inordinate  delays  in 
pickup  and  delivery  of  household  goods, 
disputes  over  property  damage  and  loss 
settlements,  and  understatements  of  ac- 
tual charges  eventually  collected  from 
household  goods  shippers,  through  car- 
rier estimating  practices.  In  1976,  10,572 
shipper  complaints  were  filed  against  the 
household  goods  carrier  industry.  By 
1979,  Commission  statistics  showed 
21.421  complaints  filed  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  household 
goods.  Even  taking  into  account  the  rise 
in  numbers  of  transported  shipments, 
the  complaint  rate  rose  76  percent  dur- 
ing this  time  period. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
household  goods  shippers  require  pro- 
tection from  imfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  on  the  part  of  household  goods 
carriers.  In  addition,  I  believe  that  these 
shippers  could  benefit  greatly  from  the 


establishment  of  informal  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  to  help  resolve  their  dis- 
putes with  carriers  in  a  fair,  timely,  and 
inexpensive  manner. 

The  Household  Goods  Shipper  Protec- 
tion Act  addresses  these  concerns  in  two 
specific  ways.  First,  the  ICC  is  given 
specific  jurisdiction  and  enforcement 
authority  over  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  by  household  goods  carriers. 
Penalties  for  violations  of  Commission 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  may  total  up 
to  $10,000  per  violation.  The  legislation 
also  allows  the  ICC  to  bring  its  own  civil 
forfeiture  actions  to  collect  the  penalties 
for  violations. 

Second,  the  bill  encourages  household 
goods  carriers  to  assist  in  the  expedi- 
tious and  equitable  resolut'on  of  shipper 
disputes  by  establishing  informal  dispute 
settlement  procedures.  Developed  in  con- 
formance with  certain  basic  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  legisbt'on,  these 
procedures  would  be  available  for  use  by 
consumers  at  no  extra  charge. 

Of  particular  significance  to  consum- 
ers is  the  fact  that  decisions  must  be 
rendered,  within  40  days  of  receipt  of  a 
written  shipper  complaint,  by  qualified, 
independent  persons.  Should  no  proce- 
dures be  available  to  a  consumer  to  re- 
solve a  household  goods  dispute,  the  ship- 
per may  pursue  an  action  at  law,  and  the 
successful  shipper  claimant  may  be 
awarded  attorney's  fees.  This  particular 
provision  should  act  as  an  incentive  for 
carriers  to  devise  their  own  dispute  set- 
tlement procedures.  All  parties  retain  the 
right  to  appeal  any  decision  rendered 
under  such  settlement  procedures.  In 
addition,  the  decision  may  be  admitted 
as  evidence,  subject  to  shipper  approval, 
in  any  court  proceeding  on  the  dispute. 
Through  the  enforcement  authority 
given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  on  the  part  of  household 
goods  carriers,  and  bv  the  incentive  given 
household  goods  carriers,  to  devise  in- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures  to 
resolve  shipper  disputes,  this  legislation 
will  provide  direct  protection  and  assist- 
ance to  consumers  in  their  reliance  upon 
household  eoods  carr-ers.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  will  support  the  continu- 
ation of  a  safe,  stable,  and  financially 
soimd  transportation  system  of  house- 
hold goods  as  It  seeks  to  improve  the 
performance  of  and  services  offered  by 
household  goods  carriers. 
SEcnoN-BT-S-cnoN  Analysis  op  Household 
Oooos  Shipper  Protection  Act 
Section  1.  Title.  Section  1  states  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  which  is  to  prohibit 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and  practices  of 
household  goods  carriers  and  to  provide  for 
the  fair,  timely  and  inexpensive  resolution 
of  household  goods  shipper  disputes.  The 
section  also  cites  the  title  of  the  bill  as  the 
"Household  Ooods  Shipper  Protection  Act." 
Section  2.  Declaration  of  Policy.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Policy  emphasizes  the  economic 
Importance  for  the  Nation  of  a  safe,  stable 
and  financially-Found  system  of  transporta- 
tion of  household  goods.  In  addition,  the 
section  underlines  the  resp>onsibUlty  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  to 
maintain  the  continuation  of  this  system  of 
transportation  by  household  goods  carriers. 
Finding  consumers  to  be  Infrequent  house- 
hold goods  shippers  who  are  unfamiliar  with 


the  operations  of  household  goods  carriers  or 
the  regulations  with  which  they  must  com- 
ply, the  section  concludes  that  consumers 
are  In  a  disparate  bargaining  position  witb 
such  carriers.  Demonstrative  of  the  adverse 
ramifications  of  this  situation  for  con- 
sumers Is  the  76  percent  increase  In  field 
shipper  complaints,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  shipments  transported  by  house- 
hold goods  carriers,  over  the  past  three  years. 
For  these  reascns,  the  section  concludes  that 
household  goods  shippers  need  protection 
from  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
used  or  engaged  in  by  such  carriers. 

The  section  outlines  specific  ways  to  pro- 
tect and  to  assist  household  goods  shippers 
in  using  the  household  goods  transporta- 
tion system.  First,  authority  Is  granted  to 
the  nterstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
protect  'hippers  from  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  of  household  goods  carriers. 
Second,  the  establishment  of  ICC-approved 
Informal  dispute  mechanisms  by  household 
goods  carriers  is  recommended  to  assist  in 
the  fair,  timely  and  Inexpensive  resolution  of 
shipper  di''putes. 

Cectlon  3.  Definitions.  Household  Ooods 
Carrier — Household  goods  carrier  is  defined 
broadly  to  include  net  only  a  person  who 
holds  a  certificate  and  provides  for  the 
transportation  of  household  goods,  but  any 
person  who  holds  himself  out  to  provide 
services  or  to  arrange  for  the  transportation 
of  household  goods.  Thus,  the  definition  ex- 
tends the  bill's  jurisdiction  to  include  motor 
common  carriers  and  their  agents,  freight 
forwarders  and  brokers.  Since  the  aim  of  this 
bill  Is  to  protect  household  goods  shippers, 
the  definition  of  carrier  includes  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  Involved  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  household  goods. 

Transportation  of  Household  Goods.— 
Transportation  of  household  goods  is  defined 
as  traruportatlon,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  ICC,  of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of 
property  from  one  residence  to  another  resi- 
dence, including  transportation  of  such  prop- 
erty to  a  place  of  storage  and  transportation 
of  such  property  from  a  place  of  storage  to 
such  residence.  The  intent  of  this  definition 
Is  to  exclude  "second  proviso"  shipments 
(ofBce  and  plant  equipment  or  fixtures)  and 
"third  proviso"  shipments  (commodities  re- 
quiring special  handling)  which  are  tendered 
by  commercial  shippers.  Since  the  aim  of  this 
bill  is  to  protect  consumers  who  have  to  ship 
their  household  goods,  the  definition  extends 
only  to  consumer  shipments. 

Section  1.  Unfair  or  Deceptive  Acts  or  Prac- 
tices of  Household  Goods  Carriers.  Section  4 
adds  a  new  section  to  chapter  1 1 1  of  title  49 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  de- 
clares as  unlawful  the  use  of  or  the  engage- 
ment in  any  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices by  household  goods  carriers  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, offer  or  provision  of  transporta- 
tion of  household  goods.  The  ICC  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prevent  household  goods 
carriers,  or  those  acting  on  their  behalf,  from 
using  or  engaging  in  such  acts  or  practices 
through  the  promulgation  of  rules  or  regu- 
lations, which  are  Issued  after  ICC  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
( FTC ) ,  and  by  the  issuance  of  orders  against 
any  person  to  cease  and  to  desist  from  such 
a^ts  or  practices.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
the  Commission  also  is  directed  to  follow  the 
rulemal-ing  procedures  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  section  18  of  the  FTC  Act.  Under  these 
procedures.  Interested  parties  will  be  able  to 
present  written  and/or  oral  argument  on  the 
proposed  rules  vrtth  the  opportunity  for 
cross-examination  as  stipulated  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  5.  Enforcement  by  the  Commission. 
Section  5  adds  a  new  civil  penalty  provi- 
sion to  section  11702(a)  of  title  49  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  enables  the 
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Commission  to  enforce  Its  own  fines  against 
household  goods  carriers  for  violations  of 
rules,  regulations  or  orders  developed  under 
the  Commissions  authority  to  prohibit  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices.  The  intent 
of  this  provision  Is  to  broaden  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  beyond  negotiating  penalties 
to  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
against  carriers  for  so-called  "paperwork" 
violations  of  recordkeeping  rules.  Under  this 
new  provision,  the  ICC  is  empowered  to 
penalize  carriers  directly  for  engaging  In  or 
using  acts  or  practices  which  cause  "sub- 
stantive" harm  to  the  consumer. 

Section  6.  Private  Enforcement.  Section  6 
preserves  the  private  right  of  action  of  a 
household  goods  shipper  as  well  as  a  govern- 
ment department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
against  a  household  goods  carrier  for  dam- 
ages sustained  as  a  result  of  an  act  or  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  such  carrier,  it  also  as- 
serts the  shipper's  private  right  of  action 
against  the  carrier  for  the  violation  of  any 
ICC  rule,  regulation  or  order,  Including  those 
developed  under  the  Commission's  authority 
to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices, with  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
household  goods. 

Section  7.  Penalty.  Section  7  establishes 
civil  fines  to  be  assessed  by  the  Commission 
against  household  goods  carriers,  or  any  per- 
son acting  on  behalf  of  such  carriers,  who 
violate  any  ICC  rule,  regulation  or  order  with 
respect  to  the  Commission's  authority  to  pro- 
hibit unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
the  transportation  of  household  goods.  In  ad- 
dition, this  section  establishes  guidelines  for 
court  use  in  assessing  such  penalties.  These 
guidelines  Include  consideration  of  any  prior 
history  of  such  prohibited  conduct  and  the 
degree  of  harm  sustained  by  the  shipper.  Es- 
sentially, these  penalties,  totaling  up  to  $10,- 
000  per  violation  and/or  $10,000  per  continu- 
ing day  of  violation,  are  for  carrier  infrac- 
tions of  substantive  Commission  rules  or  or- 
ders which  result  in  direct  harm  to  the 
shipper. 

Section  8.  Dispute  Settlement.  Section  8 
establishes  a  new  section  under  chapter  117 
of  title  49  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  review  and 
to  approve  applications  made  by  household 
goods  carriers  for  the  establishment  of  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures.  These  procedures 
are  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  disputes  of 
household  goods  shippers  in  a  fair,  expedi- 
tious and  inexpensive  manner. 

Established  by  household  goods  carriers  In 
accordance  with  certain  minimum  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  section,  these  proce- 
dures are  to  be  available  for  use  by  shippers 
at  no  charge.  In  addition,  the  procedures  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  ICC  to  Insure  con- 
tinuing compliance  with  the  statute  and 
Commission  rules  or  regulations. 

Included  in  the  statutory  guidelines  are 
requirements  for  (1 )  the  proper  notification 
of  the  availability  to  and  operation  of  the 
procedures  for  settling  a  shipper  dispute;  (2) 
the  appointment  of  qualified,  Independent 
persons  as  dispute  settlers  to  hear  and  to  re- 
solve such  a  dispute;  (3)  the  timely  render- 
ing of  a  decision  and  subsequent  disclosure 
of  the  resolution  and  Its  attendant  obliga- 
tions to  all  parties  to  the  dispute;  (4)  the 
option  for  an  oral  presentation  of  a  dispute 
by  any  or  all  parties  to  the  dispute;  (5)  the 
right  of  my  party  to  the  dispute  to  appeal 
the  decision  rendered  by  the  dispute  settlers; 

(6)  the  admissibility  of  the  decision  as  evi- 
dence in  a  court  proceeding  relative  to  such 
dispute  (subject  to  shipper  approval),  and 

(7)  the  awarding  of  attorney's  fees  to  suc- 
cessful shipper  claimants,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, where  an  action  at  law,  relating 
to  a  household  goods  shipper  dispute,  has 
been  brought  in  court.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1980.  marked  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

1  take  this  opportunity  once  again  this 
year  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  everywhere  who  embrace  the 
ideals  of  liberty  and  continue  to  long  for 
the  day  when  tiiey  can  again  freely  and 
openly  exercise  their  much-cherished 
cultural  and  religious  freedom  as  an 
independent  nation.  There  is  particular 
significance  in  this  celebration  this  year 
as  a  brief  review  of  the  events  surroimd- 
ing  the  inglorious  Soviet  conquest  of 
Lithuania  underlines  how  little  has 
changed  in  the  territorial  ambitions  of 
the  Soviet  system,  and  reminds  us  how 
every  state  bordering  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  in  constant  jeopardy  of  inva- 
sion and  subjugation. 

When  the  Lithuanian  people  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I  established  their 
own  government  and  proclaimed  their 
independence,  the  Bolsheviks  invaded 
the  newly  created  state.  They  fought  the 
Invaders  fiercely  and  bravely  imtil  the 
Lithuanian  nation  finally  emerged 
triumphant.  On  July  19,  1920,  the  Soviet 
government  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  declared  that  it  "voluntarily  and 
forever  renounces  all  sovereign  rights 
possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  their  territory."  During 
the  subsequent  20  years  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  able  to  savor  the  peace  and 
freedom  they  had  so  valiantly  fought  for. 

But  then  came  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact 
and  the  partition  of  Poland  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Kremlin 
immediately  demanded  permission  to 
place  20,000  troops  in  Lithuania  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  These  troops,  it  was 
emphasized,  would  be  removed  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  On  October  10, 1939.  only 

2  weeks  after  the  original  demand  was 
served  on  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  Union 
concentrated  its  armed  forces  on  the 
Lithuanian  frontier  and  compelled  this 
brave  nation  to  sign  the  pact  of  mutual 
assistance  which  the  Kremlin  placed  be- 
fore it.  But  at  the  point  of  signing,  they 
discovered  that  the  clause  stipulating 
that  Soviet  bases  would  be  removed  after 
the  war  had  been  effaced  from  the  pact 
on  the  personal  instruction  of  Stalin. 

On  July  14,  1940,  8  months  later,  the 
Soviet  Government  demanded  that  the 
Lithuanian  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Director  of  Security  be  brought  to 
trial,  that  a  government  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  be  installed,  and  that  the 
Red  Army  be  granted  free  entry  into 
Lithuania.  Without  even  leaving  enough 
time  for  a  reply,  the  next  day  on  June  15, 
the  Red  Army  occupied  Lithuania  and 
the  government  was  forced  to  fiee  abroad. 
Then  as  today,  the  Soviet  regime  had 
carefully  laid  out  its  plans  and  proceeded 
to  move  rapidly.  They  had  a  quisling  re- 
gime in  the  wings  ready  to  be  installed 
and  a  list  of  Lithuanian  patriots  whom 
they  would  ruthlessly  eliminate. 

This  parallel  is  as  sadly  familiar  to  us 
as  the  30  LithUEinians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonituis  who  on  January  28  signed  an 
open  letter  to  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  to 
U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim, 
condemning  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  comparing  it  to  the  Soviet 


invasion  of  the  Baltic  States  in  1940.  It 
is  an  indication  how  much  the  Soviet 
regime  dreads  this  type  of  criticism  that 
it  immediately  condemned  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  wirmer,  Andrei  Sakharov, 
long  an  advocate  of  national  rights 
within  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  internal  exile. 

The  letter  to  Brezhnev  and  the  signing 
of  a  Baltic  charter  by  45  people  last  Au- 
gust has  been  recently  characterized  by 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  as  a  "fresh 
burst  of  nationalism  in  the  Baltic."  The 
charter  called  for  full  independence  for 
the  Baltic  States  and  disclosure  of  secret 
clauses  in  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact 
of  1939,  which  led  to  annexation  by 
Moscow. 

It  is  extremely  heartening  to  see  that 
the  national  consciousness  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  is  not  fading  after  aU  of 
these  years  as  the  Soviet  ideologues  had 
hoped,  but  is  even  more  resolute  today, 
especially  in  the  face  of  ongoing  Soviet 
aggression  and  imperiaUsm.» 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  AMEND 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Banking  Committee  I 
have  witnessed  the  semiannual  struggle 
to  extend  the  Interest  Rate  Control  Act. 
In  the  process  of  more  years  than  I  care 
to  remember,  the  simple  extension  of 
this  law  has  been  the  basis  of  many 
disagreements  and  a  great  deal  of  soul 
searching.  It  has  become  clear  to  me  that 
a  longer  term  solution  is  appropriate. 

During  the  last  few  months,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  many  pieces  of  legislation 
drafted  by  my  colleagues  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  which  are  now  the  sub- 
ject of  hear  Jigs  before  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Subcommittee.  I  have  listened 
to  many  witnesses  and  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  many  questions  regard- 
ing the  various  proposals  before  the  sub- 
committee. From  all  I  can  tell,  no  con- 
sensus yet  exists  on  any  single  piece  of 
legislation,  though  in  piecing  together 
the  wants  and  desires  of  consumers,  Gov- 
ernment, and  financial  Institutions  one 
c^n  see  emerging  a  fair  and  equitable 
plan  for  all.  The  components  of  this  plan 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
many  different  players  with  ultimately 
the  same  interests  have  been  tugging  and 
pulling  the  verv  fabric  of  the  financial 
structure  of  this  country.  Inflation  has 
indeed  been  the  culprit  which  has  forced 
us  all  into  this  indepth  study  of  interest 
rate  controls  and  it  Is  these  controls  that 
have  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  both  the 
consumer  and  the  financial  institution. 
With  inflation  now  hovering  around 
13  percent,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
small  saver  looks  longingly  for  an  owjor- 
tunlty  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  his  or  her 
inve-tment.  At  the  same  time,  financial 
institutions  are  faced  with  usury  ceilings 
that  were  out  into  place  long  before  the 
Federal  Re-^erve  acted  to  make  credit 
scarce  and  therefore  up  its  price. 

One  must  hope  that  the  rate  of  in- 
flation w*U  slow  and  eventually  decrease 
and  that  some  of  the  pressures  that  tor- 
ment the  marketplace  will  diminish.  In 
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that  light,  I  think  we  must  reconsider 
whether  we  want  to  saddle  the  financial 
institutions  of  this  country  with  a  man- 
datory increase  in  the  rate  of  interest 
they  must  pay  based  on  a  perception  of 
the  way  the  world  would  forever  be  as 
seen  by  this  Congress.  Therefore.  I  must 
propose  alternatives  to  any  of  the  plans 
now  before  the  Congress  that  would 
mandatorily  ratchet  up  the  rate  of  in- 
terest that  would  be  paid  irrespective  of 
the  true  market  conditions  prevailing  at 
some  future  time. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
something  must  be  done  for  the  small 
saver.  My  chairman,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
said  it  so  eloquently  in  his  opening  state- 
ment for  the  Interest  Rate  Control  Act 
hearings.  I  join  with  him  in  seeking 
predictability  in  whatever  action  we 
take.  It  should  be  firm — decisive — not 
filled  with  loopholes,  hesitations,  and 
escape  clauses. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  persuaded  that 
equity  must  be  the  hallmark  of  any 
approach  we  adopt.  For  years,  the  dif- 
ferential has  effectively  channeled 
money  into  the  thrift  industry  for  hous- 
ing. The  new  powers  which  my  bill  would 
provide  will  accomplish  the  same  goal. 
In  order  to  strike  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  new  powers  and  the  differen- 
tial advantage,  I  propose  in  my  bill  the 
following  solution : 

First,  no  differential  will  be  permitted 
on  any  type  of  account  authorized  or 
modified  by  the  regulators  after  Febru- 
ary 19.  1980.  Modification  is  limited  to 
a  1 -percent  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
interest  rate.  If  any  one  regulator  feels 
a  need  exists  to  reimpose  a  differential, 
he  may  come  to  the  Hill  and  get  a  con- 
current resolution. 

Second,  on  accounts  in  existence  prior 
to  December  31,  1975,  the  differential 
will  be  maintained  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  regulators  to  seek  a  concurrent 
resolution  eliminating  it. 

Third,  on  accounts  authorized  between 
December  31,  1975  and  February  20, 1980, 
the  question  of  the  differential  would  be 
left  to  the  regvdators  solely.  In  that  re- 
gard I  note  that  they  have  balanced  all 
interests  fairly  to  date. 

Again,  sharing  the  wisdom  of  my 
chairman,  Mr.  St  Germain,  I  also  urge 
the  regulators  to  raise  the  savings  rate 
one-half  of  1  percent  within  a  year  and 
to  develop  new  accounts  to  insure  a  fair 
return  to  the  saver  balanced  against  the 
duty  to  protect  the  financial  solvency  of 
the  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks. 

I  have  also  added  some  language  which 
should  take  on  even  more  significance 
than  it  now  has;  that  is.  the  advertising 
portion  of  the  reg  "Q"'  legislation.  This 
is  one  baby  which  we  should  be  careful 
to  keep  when  the  bath  is  thrown  out. 

Included  with  the  new  powers  for  the 
savings  and  loans  and  mutual  savings 
banks  which  mirror  the  provisions  of  our 
good  coUeague  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, are  some  adjustments  to  confirm 
the  savings  bank  phase-in  of  powers  with 
the  anticipated  5 -year  schedule  implicit 
in  my  bill. 

Though  the  regulators  will  have  the 
initial  control  of  the  process  of  rate 
change,  with  the  Congress  ready  to  re- 


dress grievances  and  excesses  in  judg- 
ment, practicality  suggests  that  a  staged 
raising  of  rates  will  be  likely.  Such  being 
so,  a  gradual  raising  of  powers  seems  de- 
sirable, too.  However,  the  testimony  given 
to  the  financial  institutions  subcommit- 
tee so  far  indicates  that  no  one  is  sure, 
in  fact,  no  one  has  exactly  assessed  the 
degree  to  which  thrifts  with  expanded 
powers  will  develop  the  new  business  po- 
tentials to  be  allowed.  Market  penetra- 
tion in  diverse  services  for  which  no  base 
of  experience  exists  on  the  part  of  thrifts 
is  an  uncertain  prospect  at  this  point. 
Prudence  would  suggest  that  even  as 
we  move  toward  the  "Q"-less  market- 
place we  should  provide  sufficient  time 
for  familiarity  to  breed  expertise  and  for 
the  real  world  to  prove  out  the  idealized 
equity  of  the  asset  side  of  the  ledger 
being  balanced  by  new  income  streams 
from  new  powers.  Just  as  the  saver  and 
borrower  are  treated  with  interest  rates 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  services 
provided  them,  so  should  institutions 
have  adequate  earnings  opportunities. 

Lastly,  I  have  suggested  a  rise  in  the 
FDIC  coverage  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  as 
an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
all  insured  institutions  as  against  the 
marketplace  money  rates.  The  safety  is- 
sue may  be  persuasive  to  some  .•saver- 
investors  and  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
be,  it  should  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  bill  in  an 
attempt  to  expand  the  options  available 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  banking  confer- 
ence. Though  they  may  get  the  feeling 
that  they  are  alone  in  their  "splendid 
misery"  of  responsibility  for  what  some 
regard  as  the  most  significant  bank 
reform  legislation  in  40  years,  they 
should  be  reassured  that  committee 
members  and  the  full  House  are  anxious 
to  support  their  efforts. 

When  the  conferees  were  selected  last 
year  there  was  a  clear  mandate  that 
they  seek  accord  with  the  Senate  on 
matters  dealt  with  by  the  House  at  that 
time— Federal  Reserve  membership. 
NOW  accounts,  share  drafts,  remote 
terminals,  and  automatic  transfers. 
Excepted  from  this  tableau  were  other 
issues  raised  by  the  Senate  passed  bill 
dealing  with  reg  "Q,"  truth  in  lend- 
ing, and  others. 

Surely  it  was  significant  to  all  parties 
that  the  House  conferees  were  restricted 
to  Members  expert  on  the  limited  agenda 
items  of  the  House  passed  legislat'on. 
While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
also  have  the  capacity  to  deal  with  a 
broader  agenda,  there  is  also  the 
restraint  that  an  implied  message  was 
transmitted  that  further  House  com- 
mittee consideration  must  be  given  to 
other  topics  if  there  was  to  be  any 
action  in  this  Congress. 

Having  moved  swiftly  to  meet  this 
need  to  consult  and  measure  committee 
support  and  feelings  and  to  assess  the 
regulators  and  marketplace  sentiment  as 
well,  the  committee  can  now  address  in 
more  detailed  form  the  opportunities 
that  the  unique  circumstance  of  the 
conference  offers  for  the  timely  resolu- 
tion of  long  delayed  action. 

In  that  spirit.  I  offer  this  bill  as  a  base 
for  discussing  further  the  need  for  a 
long  term  satisfaction  of  interest  rate 
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controls  for  savers  and  for  earnings- 
impacted  institutions.  We  need  to  be 
flexible  but  we  must  be  persistent  in 
edging  toward  market  rate  levels  of 
return.  But  in  doing  so  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  institutional  stability  is  not 
endangered. 

This  series  of  actions  will  finally,  once 
and  for  all,  without  any  question  result 
not  only  in  the  end  of  regulation  "Q" 
on  December  15,  1985  but  will  see 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
weaning  away  of  institutions  from  rate 
control  and  interest  differentials. 

H.R.    6547 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
eliminate    the   celling    rates    on    deposits 
maintained  at  federally  Insured  depository 
institutions,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 

ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 
Seztion  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Savings  and  Financial  Equality  Act  of  1980". 

TITLE  I — ELIMINATION  OF  INTEREST  CEILINGS 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975  (P.L.  94-200),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  There  shall  be  no  differential  for  any 
category  of  deposits  or  accounts  authorized 
or  modified  subsequent  to  February  19,  1980. 
between  (1)  any  bank  (other  than  a  savings 
bank),  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  (2)  any  savings  and  loan,  building  and 
loan,  or  homestead  association  (including 
cooperative  banks) ,  the  deposits  or  accounts 
of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or  any  mu- 
tual savings  bank  as  defined  in  sections  3(f) 
and  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(f)  and  (g) )  imless— 
"(A)  written  notification  is  given  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  the  Congress; 
and 

"(B)  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  approve,  by  concurrent  resolution,  the 
proposed  institution  of  a  differential. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  modi- 
fication of  any  category  of  deposits  or  ac- 
counts only  includes  any  change  in  the  terms 
of  a  deposit  or  account  authorized  prior  to 
December  31,  1975  resulting  in  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  more  than  one  per  cent  in  the 
rate  payable  for  such  deposit  or  account. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  no  differential  for  any 
category  of  deposits  or  accounts  between  ( 1 ) 
any  bank  (other  than  a  savings  bank),  the 
deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  (2)  any 
s.'ivings  bank  having  capital  stock,  as  defined 
in  section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  affiliated  with  an  insured  bank 
(other  than  a  savings  bank) .". 

Sec.  102.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1966  (P.L.  89-597),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  15.  1980"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December  15.  1985". 

Sec.  103.  Section  102  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975  (PL.  94-200).  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)(1)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  shall  raise  the  Interest  rate  payable 
on  all  savings  deposits  or  accounts  by  one 
half  of  one  percent  not  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Eturing  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
on  December  31,   1985,  the  Board  of  Cover- 
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nors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shall  establish  equitable 
Interest  rate  ceilings  on  savings  and  time 
deposit  accounts  taking  into  consideration 
then  current  market  Interest  rates  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  effect  of  any  Inter- 
est rate  ceiling  change  on  the  economic  via- 
bility of  depository  institutions.  The  exercise 
of  this  discretion  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  an  end  to  ceil- 
ings on  various  maturity  certificates  of  de- 
posit and  of  a  lowering  of  the  minimum 
denominations  of  same.". 

SEC  104.  (a)(1)  Section  19(J)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371(b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(J)  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time, 
after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Board,  prescribe  rules  governing  the  ad- 
vertisement of  interest  on  deposits." 

(2)  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1828(g) )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  from  time 
to  time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  Board, 
prescribe  rules  governing  the  advertisement 
of  interest  on  deposits.". 

(3)  Section  5B(a)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  5B.  (a)  The  Board  may  from  time 
to  time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board,  pre- 
scribe rules  governing  the  advertisement  of 
Interest  of  dividends  on  deposits,  shares,  and 
withdrawable  accounts.". 

(4)  The  text  of  section  117  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1763)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  117.  The  Board  may  from  time  to 
tlii'e,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  prescribe  rules  governing 
the  advertisement  of  dividends  on  shares  and 
share  certificates.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  December  16,  1985. 
TITLE  n— SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  5(c)(4)  of  the  House 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  Consumer  Loans  and  Certain  Secur- 
TiEs. — An  association  may  make  unsecured 
loans  for  personal,  family,  or  household  pur- 
poses, and  may  Invest  In.  sell,  or  hold  com- 
mercial paper,  corporate  debt  securities,  and 
bankers  acceiotances.  as  defined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  but  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  loans  and  investments  at 
any  time  may  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  assets  of  the  association.". 

Sec  202.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464)  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (5)  and  renumbering  subsequent 
paragraphs  accordingly: 

"(6)  Real  Estate  Loans  Made  by  National 
Banks.— Notwithstanding  any  of  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  section,  an  association 
shall  be  oermitted  to  Invest  in,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  In  loans  or  Investments  secured  by 
llena  on  residential  real  estate  to  the  same 
extent  and  In  the  same  manner  and  amoimts 
without  llmltetlon  as  national  banks  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.". 


Sec.  203.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  An  association  may.  If  permitted  by 
the  Board  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  act  as  a  trustee, 
executor,  administrator,  guardian,  or  In  any 
other  fiduciary  capacity.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  Trust  Powers. — 

"(1)  Authority  of  board. — The  Board  Is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  grant  by  spe- 
cial permit  to  an  association  applying  there- 
for, when  not  in  contravention  of  State  and 
local  law,  the  right  to  act  as  trustee,  executor, 
administrator,  guardian,  or  in  any  other  fi- 
duciary capacity  in  which  State  banks,  trust 
companies,  or  other  corporations  which  come 
into  competition  with  associations  are  per- 
mitted to  act  under  the  laws  the  State  in 
which  the  association  Is  located. 

"(2)  Grant  and  exercise  of  powers  deemed 
not  in  contravention  of  state  or  local 
LAW. — Whenever  the  laws  of  such  State  au- 
thorize or  permit  the  exercise  of  any  or  all 
of  the  foregoing  powers  by  State  banks,  trust 
companies,  or  other  corporations  which  com- 
pete with  associations,  the  granting  to  and 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  associations 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  contravention 
of  State  or  local  law  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section. 

"(3)  Segregation  of  fiduciary  and  gen- 
eral assets:  separate  books  and  records: 
access  op  state  banking  authorities  to  re- 
ports of  examinations,  books,  records,  and 
assets. — Associations  exercising  any  or  all  of 
the  powers  enumerated  in  this  section  shall 
segregate  all  assets  held  in  any  fiduciary 
capacity  from  the  general  assets  of  the  as- 
sociation and  shall  keep  a  separate  set  of 
books  and  records  showing  in  proper  detail 
all  transactions  engaged  In  under  authority 
of  this  section.  The  State  banking  author- 
ities may  have  access  to  reports  of  examina- 
tion made  by  the  Board  Insofar  as  such 
reports  relate  to  the  trust  department  of 
such  association  but  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  State 
banking  authorities  to  examine  the  books, 
records,  and  assets  of  such  associations. 

"(4)  Prohibited  operations:  separate  in- 
vestment accounts;  collateral  for  certain 

FUNDS     used     in     CONDUCT     OF    BUSINESS. NO 

association  shall  receive  In  its  trust  de- 
partment deposits  of  current  funds  subject 
to  check  or  the  deposit  of  checks,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  other  items  for  collec- 
tion or  exchange  purposes.  Funds  deposited 
or  held  in  trust  by  the  association  awaiting 
Investment  shall  be  carried  in  a  separate 
account  and  shall  not  be  used  by  the  as- 
sociation in  the  conduct  of  Its  business  un- 
less It  shall  first  set  aside  In  the  trust  de- 
partment United  States  bonds  or  other  se- 
curities approved  by  the  Board. 

"(5)  Lien  and  claim  upon  bank  failure. — 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  such  asso- 
ciation the  owners  of  the  funds  held  In  trust 
for  Investment  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  bonds 
or  other  securities  so  set  apart  in  addition 
to  their  claim  against  the  estate  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

"(6)  Deposits  of  securities  for  protection 
of  private  or  court  trusts;  execution  of 
and  exemption  from  bond. — Whenever  the 
laws  of  a  State  require  corporations  acting 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity  to  deposit  securities 
with  the  State  authorities  for  the  protection 
of  private  or  court  trusts,  associations  so  act- 
ing shall  be  required  to  make  similar  de- 
posits and  securities  so  deposited  shall  be 
held  for  the  protection  of  private  or  court 
trusts,  as  provided  by  the  State  law.  Asso- 
ciations In  such  cases  shall  not  be  required 
to  execute  the  bond  usually  required  of  in- 
dividuals If  State  corporations  under  similar 
circumstances  are  exempt  from  this  require- 


ment. Associations  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
ecute such  bond  when  so  required  by  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

"(7)  Officials'  oath  or  affidavit. — In  any 
case  In  which  the  laws  of  a  State  require  that 
a  corporation  acting  as  trustee,  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, or  In  any  capacity  specified  In 
this  section,  shall  take  an  oath  or  make  an 
affidavit,  the  president,  vice  president,  cash- 
ier, or  trust  officer  of  such  association  may 
take  the  necessary  oath  or  execute  the  nec- 
essary affidavit. 

"(8)    Loans  op  trust  funds  to  oFFicKHa 

AND      employees      PROHlBnTt/.      PENALTIES. — It 

shall  be  unlawful  for  any  association  to  lend 
any  officer,  director,  or  employee  any  funds 
held  in  trust  under  the  powers  conferred  by 
this  section.  Any  officer,  director,  or  employee 
making  such  loan,  or  to  whom  such  loan  Is 
made,  may  be  fined  not  more  than  (5,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
may  be  both  fined  and  Imprisoned,  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

"(9)  Considerations  determinative  of 
grant  or  denial  of  applications;  minimtjm 
CAPrrAL  AND  surplus  for  issuance  of  per- 
mit.— In  passing  upon  applications  for  per- 
mission to  exercise  the  powers  enumerated 
in  this  section,  the  Board  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  the  applying  association,  whether 
or  not  such  capital  and  surplus  is  sufficient 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served,  and 
any  other  facts  and  circumstances  that  seem 
to  it  proper,  and  may  grant  or  refuse  the 
application  accordingly:  Provided.  That  no 
permit  shall  be  Issued  to  any  association 
having  a  capital  and  surplus  less  than  the 
capital  and  surplus  required  by  State  law  of 
SUte  banks,  trust  companies,  and  corpora- 
tions exercising  such  powers. 

"(10)  Surrender  op  authorization;  board 
resolution;  board  certification;  AcnvrriES 
affected;  REGULATIONS. — Any  association  de- 
siring to  surrender  Ite  right  to  exercise  the 
powers  granted  under  this  section,  in  order 
to  relieve  Itself  of  the  necessity  of  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or 
to  have  returned  to  it  any  securities  which 
It  may  have  deposited  with  the  State  author- 
ities for  the  protection  of  private  or  court 
trusts,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  may  file  with 
the  Board  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  of 
Its  board  of  directors  signifying  such  desire. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  resolution,  the  Board. 
after  satisfying  itself  that  such  association 
has  been  relieved  In  accordance  with  SUte 
law  of  all  duties  as  trustee,  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, guardian  or  other  fiduciary, 
under  court,  private  or  other  appointments 
previously  accepted  under  authority  of  this 
section,  may  in  ite  discretion.  Issue  to  such 
association  a  certificate  certifying  that  such 
association  is  no  longer  authorized  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  granted  by  this  section. 
Upon  the  Issuance  of  such  a  certlfloite  by 
the  Board,  such  association  (A)  shall  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  the  regulations  of  the  Board  made 
pursuant  thereto,  (B)  shaU  be  entitled  to 
have  returned  to  It  any  securities  which  It 
may  have  deposited  with  the  State  author- 
ities for  the  protection  of  private  or  court 
trusts,  and  (C)  shall  not  exercise  thereafter 
any  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  section 
without  first  applying  for  and  obtaining  a 
new  permit  to  exercise  such  powers  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  Board 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  trust  powers  granted  by  this  section.". 

Sec  205.  Section  5(1)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Lo\n  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  in  the  first 
paragraph  by  inserting  after  the  words  ''Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association"  th«  fol- 
lowing: "and  any  State  stock  savings  and 
loan  type  Institution  ma*-  transfer  lU  charter 
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to  a  Federal  stock  charter  provided  It  has 
never  existed  In  mutual  form". 

Sec.  206.  Section  5A(b)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Any  Institution  which  Is  a  member  or 
which  Is  an  insured  institution  as  defined  In 
section  401(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
shall  maintain  the  aggregate  amount  of  Its 
assete  of  the  following  types  at  not  less  than 
such  amount  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
is  appropriate:  (1)  cash,  (2)  to  such  extent 
as  the  Board  may  approve  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  time  and  savings  deposits  In 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and  commercial 
banks.  (3)  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may 
so  approve,  such  obligations,  including  such 
special  obligations,  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  political  subdivision 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing,  and  bankers'  acceptances,  as 
the  Board  may  approve,  and  (4)  to  such  ex- 
tent as  the  Board  may  so  approve,  shares  or 
certificates  of  any  open-end  management  in- 
vestment company  which  is  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
and  the  portfolio  of  which  is  restricted  by 
such  investment  company's  Investment  pol- 
icy, changeable  only  if  authorized  by  share- 
holder vote,  solely  to  any  of  the  obligations  or 
other  Investments  enumerated  In  the  preced- 
ing clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  requirement  prescribed  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "li- 
quidity requirements")  may  not  be  less  than 
4  per  centum  or  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  obligation  of  the  institution  on  with- 
drawable accounts  and  borrowings  payable 
on  demand  or  with  unexpired  maturities  of 
one  year  or  less,  or  in  the  case  of  Institutions 
which  are  Insurance  companies,  such  other 
base  or  bases  as  the  Board  may  determine  to 
be  comparable.  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection". 

Sbc.  207.  (a)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(b) ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Board,  mutual  capital 
certificates  may  be  issued  and  sold  directly 
to  subscribers  or  through  underwriters,  and 
such  certificates  shall  constitute  part  of  the 
general  reserve  and  net  worth  of  the  issuing 
association.  The  Board,  in  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  Issuance  and  sale  of 
mutual  capital  certificates,  shall  provide  that 
such  certificates — 

"(A)  shall  be  subordinate  to  all  savings  ac- 
counts, savings  certificates,  and  debt  obliea- 
tlons; 

"(B)  shall  constitute  a  claim  in  liquidation 
on  the  general  reserves,  surplus,  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  the  association  remaining 
after  the  payment  in  full  of  all  savings  ac- 
counts, savings  certificates,  and  debt  obliga- 
tions; 

"(C)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of 
interest  prior  to  the  allocatloji  of  income  to 
reserve  and  net  worth  accounts;  and 

"(D)  may  have  a  fixed  or  variable  rate  of 
Interest. 

The  Board  shall  provide  In  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  charging  losses  to  the  mutual 
capital  certificate,  reserves,  and  other  net 
worth  accounts.". 

(b)  Section  403(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  use.  1726(b)).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 
"Mutual  capital  certificates,  subordinate  to 
the  rights  of  holders  of  savings  accoiints 
savings  certificates,  and  the  Corporation' 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  reserves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  shall  provide  In 
lU  rules  and  regulations  for  charging  losses 


to  the  mutual  capital  certificate,  reserves 
and  other  net  worth  accounts.  In  the  event 
an  Insured  Institution  falls  to  maintain  the 
reserves  required  by  this  title,  no  payment  of 
Interest  on  such  certificates  shall  be  made 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Corpora- 
tion.". 

TITLE  ni— MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "A 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  may  make  loans 
and  investments  without  regard  to  any  other 
limitation  under  Federal  or  State  law.  ex- 
cept that — 

"(A)  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
assets  of  such  a  bank  may  be  so  loaned  or  in- 
vested; and 

"(B)  65  per  centum  of  such  loans  and  In- 
vestments must  be  made  within  the  State 
where  the  bank  is  located  or  within  fifty 
miles  of  such  State.". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a),  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  limit  the  percentage  of 
assets  which  a  Federal  mutual  savings  oank 
may  loan  or  invest  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  such  amenc  ment  to  5  per  centum  during 
the  first  two  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  10  per  centum  for 
the  next  succeeding  two  years,  to  15  per 
centum  upon  the  expiration  of  three  years 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  except  that 
the  Board  may  lengthen  or  shorten  any  such 
two-year  period  where  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  event  of  a  more  rapid  phase- 
out  of  Interest  rate  controls  or  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

(b)  (1)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "A  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  may  accept  demand  deposits 
from  any  source.". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  .  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  (A) 
provide  by  regulation  for  a  smooth  and  or- 
derly transition  with  respect  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  demand  account  authority; 
(B)  provide  for  a  phase-in  of  such  demand 
accounts  if.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  after  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Tnsur- 
ance  Corporation,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board,  such  a  phase- 
in  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  the  stability 
and  soundness  of  all  depository  institutions, 
provided  that  by  January  1,  1990,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  when  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Federal  in- 
terest rate  limitations  have  been  effectively 
eliminated,  such  phase-in  must  be  complet- 
ed; and  (C)  delay  the  Implementation  of 
such  demand  account  authority,  but  not 
later  than  January  1,  1990,  or  such  earlier 
time  when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Federal  Interest  rate 
limitations  have  been  effectively  eliminated, 
if  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board, 
determines  that  the  granting  of  such  author- 
ity would  result  in  a  serious  Impairment  of 
the  financial  soundness  and  stability  of  de- 
pository institutions  in  general,  ^n  such 
event,  the  Board  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  reasons  for  such  delay  within  thirty 
days  of  its  determination. 

(c)  This  section  takes  effect  upon  the  en- 
actment of  section  107  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  shall  share  in  dividend  distributions 
at  rates  determined  by  the  Board.  However, 
rates  on  the  required  capital  stock  shall  be 
without  preference;  and"; 

(4)  in  section  307(15)  by  striking  out  the 
words  ",  to  the  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as 


are    provided   In   advance   In   appropriation 
Acts";  and 

(5)  in  title  m  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Board"; 

(6)  in  section  107(5)  (A)  (vl)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(vl)  the  rate  of 
Interest  ( except  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Board  for  Agent  members  of  the  Central 
Liquidity  Facility  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  title  ni)  not  exceed  1  per  centum 
per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance  inclusive 
of  all  service  charges". 

T-TLE  rV— FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  The  following  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40,000"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$60,000". 

(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(m)  (13 
use.  1813(m)). 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(1)  (12 
U.S.C.  1817(1)). 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11(a) 
(12  use.  1821(a)). 

(D)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1) 
(12  use.  1821(1)). 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  arising  out 
of  the  closing  of  a  bank  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  The  following  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "$40,000"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$60,000": 

(A)  Section   401(b)     (12   U.S.C.    1724(b)). 

(B)  Section   405(a)    (12   U.S.C.    1728(a)). 
(2)   The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

--.re  not  applicable  to  any  claim  arising  out 
of  a  default,  as  defined  in  section  401(d)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  where  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other 
legal  custodian  as  set  forth  in  that  section 
becomes  effective  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
207(c)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1787(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$40,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$"0.000". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
is  not  aoplicable  to  any  claim  arising  out  of 
the  closing  of  a  credit  union  for  liquidation 
on  account  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  pur- 
suant to  section  207  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1787)  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day 
beTlnnlng  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  V — EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  501.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.# 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  ard 
to  inc'ude  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  sub'ect  of  the  special  order  speech 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  W«xMAN) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


To  Mr.  Campbell  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  oflQcial  busi- 
ness. 

To  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  .  for  February  20 
through  February  22.  1980.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  illness  in  the  family. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdahl)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiTTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leland)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Waxman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rahall,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 26. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gore,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  3994,  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  Amendments  of  1979. 

Ivlr.  Perkins,  to  revise  and  extend,  im- 
mediately   following    remarks    of    Mr. 

PlNDLEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdahl)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : )    ' 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Symms  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ltingren. 

Mr.  GiLHAN. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Quillek. 

Mr.  Regula  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kklly. 


Mr.  Prenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Paul  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Porter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Gudger. 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Atkinson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 


H.J.  Res.  477.  A  joint  resolution  to  autjior- 
Ize  and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation honoring  the  memory  of  Walt 
Disney  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  con- 
trlbuticm  to  the  American  dream. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  141.  A  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  items  carried  on  soace  fli'^ht  mis- 
sions and  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Attorney  General  defend  any 
civil  action  brought  with  respect  to  items 
oejTled  on  Apollo  missions  to  the  Moon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroUed  Joint  Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  469.  A  lolnt  resolution  designat- 
ing February  19.  1980,  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Com- 
memoration Day";  and 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  19,  1980 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.J.  Res.  469.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  19.  1980.  as  "Iwo  Jlma  Com- 
memoration Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  477.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  pro- 
clamation honoring  the  memory  of  Walt 
Disney  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  American  dream. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  4  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  21, 1980,  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3607.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  "Grants 
to  States  for  Medicaid,"  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriations,  pursuant  to  section 
36^9(c)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

3608.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  obligation  of  funds  from 
the  Army  Stock  Fund  and  the  Defense  Stock 
Fund  for  war  reserve  stocks,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 736  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1980;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3509.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Community  Services 
Administration,  transmitting  a  supplement 
to  the  agency's  first  report  on  the  energy 
crisis  assistance  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aopropriations. 

3510.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  the  base  structure 
annex  to  the  Defense  Manpower  Require- 
ments report  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to 
10  use.  138(c)  (3)  (C) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3511.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  number  of  cases 
reviewed  and  the  number  of  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificates  Issued  during  calen- 
dar year  1979.  pursuant  to  secUon  6(f)  of 
Public  Law  90-83;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3^12.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs. 
transmitting  a  proposed  final  rule  on  the 
distribution  of  supplemental  funds  under  the 
Johnson-CMalley  Act.  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  (jeneral  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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3513.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity 
Act  (Public  Law  94-158) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3514.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  Issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  major  de- 
fense equipment  sold  commercially  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  MC-lO-aO).  pur- 
suant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3515.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  transition  report  of  the  Insjjector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law 
95-452;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3516.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3517.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmit- 
ting a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooverimient  Operations. 

3518.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  during  fiscal  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3519.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  savings  which  are  attainable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  Improvement  of 
the  productivity  of  Federal  payment  centers 
(FGMSD-80-13,  February  12,  1980);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3520.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  financial  status  of  ma  or  acquisitions 
of  the  VS.  Government,  including  acquisi- 
tions financed  solely  with  Federal  funds  and 
those  financed  Jointly  with  Federal,  State 
and  other  funds  (PSAD-80-25,  February  12 
19801;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3521.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  his  deter- 
mination that  certain  lands  in  the  States  of 
Idaho.  Nevada,  and  Utah  are  not  suitable  for 
disposal  under  the  provisions  of  the  Uninten- 
tional Trespass  Act.  pursuant  to  section  214 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Land  PoUcy  and  Manage- 
ment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3522.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  6(e)(1) 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3523.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy  transmitting  the  third  annual  re- 
port on  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
pursuant  to  section  165  of  the  Energy  Policv 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1975;  to  the  Com- 

«^  °^  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
dS24.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmitting 
notice  of  two  meetings  relating  to  the  in- 
ternational energy  program  to  be  held  on 
February  25  and  26,  1980  In  Paris.  Prance 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelen 
Commerce.  " 

A-^h^ft,*  ^^V^  ''°"  *^*  Chairman,  National 
Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Board,  pursuant 
to  section  440(J)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 


ice Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3526.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  facts  In  each  application  for 
conditional  entry  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States  under  section  203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  for  the  6-month 
period  ending  December  31,  1979.  pursuant 
to  section  203(f)  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

3527.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  repKjrt  on  the  utili- 
zation of  the  authority  to  make  payments  to 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  holding  posi- 
tions of  a  critical  nature  during  calendar 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  306(f);  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

3528.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  General 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C. 
2402;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

3529.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  Janitorial,  trash  removal, 
and  similar  building  services,  and  protective 
service  in  federally  owned  and  leased  proper- 
ties for  periods  not  to  exceed  3  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3530.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3531.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  causes  and  management  of  first- 
term  enlisted  attrition  in  the  mUltary 
(FPCD-80-10,  February  20,  1980);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Armed  Services. 

3532.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  delay  until  July  1.  1980  in  the  submis- 
sion of  the  1980  End-Stage  Renal  Disease 
annual  report,  required  by  section  1881(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  571.  Resolution  of  inquiry 
directing  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  certain  information  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Adverse  Rept.  No. 
96-778)    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  6539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  con- 
centrate enforcement  activities  on  hazard- 
ous workplaces  and  encourage  self-initiative 
in  improving  occupational  safety  and  health, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  6540.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  6541.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  and  practices  of  household  goods 
carriers;  to  provide  for  the  fair,  timely,  and 
Inexpensive   resolution   of   household   goods 
shipper  disputes;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
H.R.  6542.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  certain  loan 
levels  whenever  the  export  sales  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities  are  suspended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  system 
of  capital  recovery  for  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  and  to  encourage  economic 
growth  and  modernization  through  increased 
capital  Investment  and  expanded  employ- 
ment opportunities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL : 
H.R.  6544.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   to   encourage  small 
business  capital  formation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
H  R.   6545.   A   bill    to   delay   proposals  for 
salary  Increases  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
certain  other  Federal  positions  by  postponing 
for  4  years  the  appointment  of  members  of 
the    Commission   on    Executive.    Legislative. 
and  Judicial  Salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  6546.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial   assistance    to   States    for   programs   to 
identify  women  who  received  diethylstllbes- 
trol  (DES)  while  pregnant  and  the  children 
of  such  women,  to  establish  a  voluntary  reg- 
istry of  such  women  and  children,  to  pro- 
vide screening  of  such  women  and  children 
for  cancer  related  to  such  drug,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  respecting  the  health  haz- 
ards of  such  drug;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.   6547.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  eliminate  the  celling  rates  on 
deoosits    maintained    at    federally    Insured 
depository  Institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  6548.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  give  preference  in  em- 
ployment  in   certain  positions  in  the  Vet- 
erans Administration   to   qualified   disabled 
veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
S'EBELrns)  ; 
H  R.  6549.  A  bill  to  provide  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  for  expenditures  to  upgrade  cer- 
tain railroad  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JOHNSON    Of    California)     (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  6550.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
£53.  to  authorize  the  transfer,  conveyance, 
lease  and  Improvement  of,  and  construction 
on,   certain  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  use  as  a  headouarters  site  for  an 
International  organization,  as  sites  for  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HR.  6551.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision which  allows  an  employer  to  take  into 
account  employer  payments  of  social  secu- 
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rlty  taxes  in  determining  whether  the  em- 
ployer discriminates  against  low-paid  em- 
ployees in  providing  pension  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  6552.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alzada-Ekalaka  Highway  in 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  6553.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  Include  emergency  medical  vehicle 
workers  among    the    public    safety    officers 
whose  survivors  are  eligible  for  certain  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6554.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
HR.  6555.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  jjermit  a  Federal  court,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  prosecutor, 
to  place  certain  persons  charged  with  Fed- 
eral crimes  in  programs  of  community  super- 
vision and  services;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  6556.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science,  which  is  currently 
awarded  for  outstanding  contributions  In  the 
physical,  biological,  mathematical,  and  engi- 
neering sciences,  also  be  awarded  for  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

H.R.  6557.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  located  at  1500 
Weiss  Street,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  Aleda  E. 
Lutz  Veterans  Hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  6558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  monthly  sub- 
sistence allowance  for  senior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  Cadets  from  $100  a  month 
to  $150  a  month;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BRooMr!jLi.D.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Hamh-ton,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Babnes,  Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Deswinski, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Laoomaksino,  Mr. 
ParrcHARD.   Mrs.   Penwick,   and   Mr. 

QUATLE)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  -with 
respect  to  the  recent  foreign-inspired  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  stability  of  Tuni- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.  Res.  580.  Resolutiop.to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

344.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
relative  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Edu- 
cation for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975:   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

345.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  proposed  reg- 
istration and  drafting  of  women  for  the 
selective  service;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

346.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  studying 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  the  construction 
of  mobile  homes,  and  issuance  of  Federal 
guidelines  for  same;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


347.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  commending 
Canadian  assistance  in  freeing  American 
diplomats  from  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

348.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  proposed  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  cession  and  convey- 
ance to  the  States  of  federally  owned  un- 
reserved, unappropriated  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tnsular  Affairs. 

349.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  establish- 
ing a  national  cemetery  for  veterans  In 
Ulster  County;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

350.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  social  secu- 
rity benefits  for  the  terminally  ill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  -ntroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
H.R.  6559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reverend 
Carl  T.  Tlnsley  and  Yvonne  P.  Tlnsley;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAVANAUGH: 
HR.  6560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  G. 
Reese;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL; 
H.R.  6561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Frederick  R.  Marlln.  Junior. 
U.S.  Navy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  RAH  ALL: 
H.R.  6562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  O. 
Loot,  doctor  of  medicine,  Jesse  L.  Loot,  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  and  Brian  O.  Loot;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  542 :  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  1041 :  Mr.  LelaNd. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Stack,  Mr. 
AsptN,  and  Mr.  Fuqua. 

H.R.  2973:  Mr.  Harris. 

H Jl.  3269 :  Mr.  Anderson  of  California  and 
Mr.  Lcngren. 

H.R.  4253 :  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.R.  4407 :  Mr.  Lundine  and  Mr.  Tattkk. 

H.R.  4409:  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.R.  4646:  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

H.R.  4647 :  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  4682:  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Hanley.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  5033:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Goldwater. 

H.R.  5175:  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  I^hman,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Lederer,  and  Mr.  Wolff. 

H.R.  5440:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Hinson. 

HJR.  5477:  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.R.  5536:  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  5743:  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

HR.  5981:  Mr  Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Stack,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man. 

H.R.  5987:  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr. 
MiNTTA,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Haksha,  and  Mr.  Bowxn. 

H.R.  600B:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Boland, 


Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Leocrer,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Duncam  of 
Tennessee. 

HR.  e027;  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mi- 
neta. Mr.  Marks,  Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  Taukk. 

H3.  6070:  Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  6093:  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Walgrxn, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Eroahl,  and  Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  6186:  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas. 

H.R.  6203:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  BIr.  La 
Palce,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Minsta, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Hakkin,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
WarrTAKER,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  6227:  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Slack. 

H.R.  6244:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Wazman, 
and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  6314:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  Sfence,  Mr.  Dam 
Daniel,  Mr.  WHrrrAKER,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Lacomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Badkam.  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  ESjwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr. 
Hansen. 

H.R.  6377:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  McKinnet, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Corman.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kiloee,  BIr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  SruDDS,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Brodkead.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Mattox.  Mr.  Weiss.  Hi.  Waloren.  ISi.  Mol- 
LOHAN.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Panetta,  BIr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Hollen- 
BECK,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dixon,  BIr.  Roe,  BIr. 
Sabo.  BIr.  Vento,  BIr.  Stokes,  BIs.  BIikulski, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  e:rtel,  BIr.  Wirth,  and  BIr. 
Drivan. 

H.R.  6428:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

H.R.  6444 :  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  6522 :  Mr.  BIaguire. 

H.J.  Res.  69 :  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, BIr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Apple- 
gate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Wtdler. 
and  BIr.  Conyers. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

279.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council.  New  York,  NY.,  relative  to  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

280.  Also,  petition  of  the  Permanent  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
Washington,  DC,  relative  to  Nicaragua;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

281.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU, 
New  York,  N.Y..  relative  to  making  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  a  national  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

282.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Government  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  relative  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

283.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Southwest  Kansas  Royalty  Owners  As- 
sociation. Hugoton,  Kans.,  relative  to  the 
proposed  windfall  profits  tax  on  domestic 
cruie  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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GREEN  CITES  ANDERSON 
URBAN  POUCY 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
this  month,  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  Presidential  candidate 
John  B.  Aiiderson,  Republican  of  Illi- 
nois, delivered  a  major  policy  address 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  thoughts  on 
what  we  should  be  doing  about  our 
cities.  Yesterday,  I  asked  that  the  in- 
troduction to  that  speech  be  Inserted 
into  the  Record  and  today  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  four  of  the 
substantive  approaches  detailed  in 
Congressman  Anderson's  address: 

Excmris  rROM  Conchessmam  Amocrson's 
Address 

Federal  programs  should  be  considered  as 
investments  in  our  cities  to  break  the  vi- 
cious cycle  of  declining  revenue  bases  and 
deteriorating  services.  Federal  programs 
stiould  be  designed  to  guide  communities 
into  a  "talte-off"  pattern  ol  sustained 
growth  in  both  economic  and  social  terms  so 
that  they  can  begin  to  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems and  eventuaJly  reduce  their  dependen- 
cy on  the  federal  government  and  even  their 
own  state  govenunent. 

As  with  all  investments,  there  are  risks  of 
failure.  But,  to  continue  as  we  are  now  is  to 
face  the  certainty  of  failure.  Here  are  a  few 
first  steps  that  I  would  take  to  implement 
the  approaches  I  have  outlined. 

1.  REVEMUB  BASE  Iin>EPENDENCE 

The  growing  need  for  new  revenue  sources 
for  localities  is  certain  to  escalate  in  the 
next  few  years.  The  specter  of  deteriorating 
capital  plants  coupled  with  inflationary 
costs  can  lead  only  to  greater  financial  crisis 
for  our  cities  unless  an  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous source  of  revenues  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  is  a 
good  starting  point,  but  it  can  and  should  be 
taken  one  step  further.  What  is  needed  is 
the  transfer  of  certain  taxing  authority  di- 
recUy  to  the  states  or  to  the  localities.  In 
this  way  we  can  begin  both  to  eliminate  the 
uncertainties  of  congressional  whim,  and  to 
place  the  source  of  revenue  closer  to  local- 
ities and  reduce  their  dependence  on  federal 
revenues.  I  therefore  propose: 

That  30  percent  of  the  federal  receipts 
from  taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  be  made 
available  to  cities  and  towns  starting  in 
fiscal  1081  and  that  this  percenUge  be  in- 
creased each,  year  imtil  it  reaches  90  percent 
In  1984. 

That  this  money  be  allocated  among  the 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
basis  of  total  retail  sales  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco in  each  sUte  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

That  the  money  allocated  to  each  state  be 
passed  through  to  the  state  by  the  federal 
government  for  a  period  of  five  years.  If  the 
state  makes  no  provision  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  to  localities,  federal  gov- 
ernment will  retain  it.  In  this  way.  the  com- 
bined federal  and  state  impact  on  the  total 
tax  rate  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  will  remain 
the  same  in  each  state  as  it  Is  now  whether 


or  not  some  states  exercise  their  option.  In 
this  way  sUtes  will  have  a  powerful  Incen- 
tive to  exercise  their  options  and  a  competi- 
tive situation  between  the  states  will  not  de- 
velop. 

That  the  total  monies  available  from  this 
revenue  source  in  each  sUte  be  allocated  to 
the  state  to  be  passed  on  directly  to  local- 
ities. 

That  the  states  be  empowered  to  distrib- 
ute this  revenue  by  means  of  revenue  shar- 
ing formulae  or  by  grants  and  other  equita- 
ble means  designed  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  localities.  Although  the  states  will 
have  the  authority  to  decide  how  the  mcmey 
will  be  allocated  to  localities,  they  must 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  distribution  so 
that  the  funds  do  not  end  up  being  spent 
for  enlarging  state  bureaucracies.  In  this 
way,  the  entire  amount  will  be  passed 
through  directly  to  the  localities. 

That  in  1987  the  federal  government 
would  repeal  90  percent  of  Its  taxes  on  alco- 
hol and  tobacco,  abandoning  this  field  large- 
ly to  the  states  and,  if  the  states  chose,  to 
the  localities.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  patterns  of  expenditure  by  the  lo- 
calities will  by  then  be  sufflclently  well  or- 
ganized and  the  localities  Interest  In  these 
revenues  will  be  sufficiently  well  developed, 
that  the  revenues  will  continue  to  flow  to 
the  localities  which  need  them.  It  is  also  un- 
likely that  taxes  on  these  commodities 
would  be  seriously  reduced  by  states  and  lo- 
calities when  the  taxing  authority  was 
turned  over  to  them. 

That,  however,  before  abandoning  this 
revenue  source  largely  to  the  states  and  lo- 
calities, the  federal  government  carefully 
review  the  allocation  schemes  designed  by 
the  states  to  ascertain  that  the  revenues 
are.  In  fact,  reaching  areas  of  genuine  needs. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  total  abandonment 
of  the  two  taxes  by  the  federal  government 
because  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  nation- 
al basis  for  the  enforcement  powers  dealing 
with  interstate  traffic  in  these  commodities. 
It  is  also  necessary,  to  fund  that  enforce- 
ment function. 

By  1B84  this  proposal,  tf  enacted,  will  pro- 
duce approximately  $8  billion  of  additional 
annual  revenues  for  cities  and  towns.  Al- 
though this  is  only  a  modest  unount  com- 
pared to  the  total  needs  and  requirements 
of  our  localities,  nevertheless  It  Is  more  than 
a  symtMlic  gesture,  and  it  wiH  serve  to  sup- 
plement city  budgets  during  a  time  of 
sharply  increased  costs. 

The  only  long-term  solution  to  city  finan- 
cial problems,  however,  is  to  shore  up  the 
traditional  city  revenue  bases  so  that  the 
cities  can  count  on  stable  indigenous  sources 
of  funds.  This  is  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  my  proposals  on  housing  and  community 
development  that  follow. 

S.  BOUSING 

Our  national  prosperity  as  well  as  our 
ability  to  spur  a  comeback  within  our  cen- 
tral cities  will  depend  to  a  great  degree  on 
our  success  in  conserving  our  existing  stock 
of  resources.  This  conclusion  is  not  merely 
based  on  a  preservationist  ethic,  but  it  is 
also  grounded  in  practical  economic  and  en- 
virorunental  considerations. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  need  a  housing 
policy  which  emphasizes  conservation  over 
new  construction.  Too  long  we  have  persist- 
ed in  a  strategy  designed  more  to  stimulate 
the  economy  than  to  Improve  communities. 
Continuation  of  such  a  bias  in  Federal  hous- 


ing policy  win  also  encourage  further  subur- 
ban sprawl  by  forcing  builders  out  onto 
open  land. 

In  many  central  cities  such  as  St.  Louis, 
Detroit  and  New  York  thousands  of  poten- 
tially usable  homes  have  been  lost  to  aban- 
donment. Entire  neighborhoods  have  been 
blighted,  demoralized  and  ravaged  by  crime 
as  abandoned  properties  have  become  cen- 
ters for  shooting  dope  or  targets  for  arson- 
ists. 

This  housing  abandonment  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  a  host  of  factors— extremely  re- 
strictive rent  control  laws,  redlining,  a  rise 
in  crime,  and  increased  costs  of  maintenance 
and  utilities. 

Federal  grant  in  aid  programs  have  mean- 
while maintained  a  paralled  bias  in  favor  of 
new  facilities  by  cities  rather  than  mainte- 
nance and  upkeep  of  the  old.  This  is  result- 
ing in  a  kind  of  massive  abandonment  as  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  essential  city  facilities  are 
allowed  to  deteriorate  beyond  the  point  at 
which  they  can  be  reclaimed. 

The  need  for  increased  access  to  housing 
Is  enormous  and  It  is  growing  steadily.  The 
poor  today  are  Increasingly  denied  adequate 
housing  and  the  middle  class,  are  increas- 
ingly denied  home  ownership.  As  a  few  first 
steps  to  address  the  growing  housing  crisis 
In  our  urban  areas;  I  propose  the  following 
measures: 

A  reorientation  of  HUD  from  Its  present 
role  as  formulator  and  overseer  of  national 
policy  to  the  more  limited  functions  of:  (1) 
ensuring  access  to  affordable  housing  lor 
homeowners  and  renters;  (2)  fostering  re- 
search into  means  of  cutting  regulatory  and 
other  obstacles  to  the  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  affordable  housing;  and  (3) 
funnel  ing  funding  for  community  develop- 
ment to  localities. 

Amendiiig  the  authorizing  legislation  and 
revising  the  Implementing  regulations  of 
federal  grant-in-aid  programs  to  cut  out  any 
bias  In  favor  of  new  construction  as  opposed 
to  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Encouragement  and  expansion  of  pro- 
grams to  finance  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  (especially  the  private-local-federal 
programs  of  the  Neight>orhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation),  and  the  encouragement 
of  coordination  between  federally  funded 
housing  rehabilitation  and  neighborhood  re- 
vltallzatlon  Initiatives. 

Encouraging  local  strategies  to  fight  hous- 
ing abandonment  including  a  streamlining 
of  procedures  for  public  and  private  acquisi- 
tion of  abandoned  property,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  funds  to  finance  rehabilitation  of  sal- 
vageable existing  housing. 

Accelerating  the  transfer  of  federally 
owned  abandoned  property  to  city  govern- 
ments with  urban  homesteading  or  "shop- 
steading"  programs. 

The  encouragement  of  Increased  sa'.ings 
and  mortgage  money  by  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  exempt  from  tax- 
ation the  first  $500  of  Interest  Income  for  an 
individual  and  $1000  for  a  couple  filing  a 
Joint  tax  return. 

The  amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  a  couple  to  place  up  to 
$15,000  In  a  special  account  earmarked  for 
the  down  payment  on  the  purchase  of  a  per- 
sonal residence.  With  interest  on  those  sav- 
ings to  be  tax  free.  (A  similar  proposal  was 
made  by  former  Senator  Brooke). 
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Using  federal  leverage  and,  if  neces.sary. 
legislation,  to  Induce  the  states  and  cities  to 
replace  costly,  archaic  building  codes  with 
modern  performance  codes  so  that  the  cost 
of  new  hoaslng  may  be  kept  within  bounds. 

A  restoration  of  the  decentralization  of 
decision  making  to  HUD  regional  and  dis- 
trict offices  existing  prior  to  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. To  the  extent  that  federal  of- 
ficials exercise  discretion  It  Is  desirable  that 
they  be  nearer  those  who  are  affected  by 
their  decislon-s. 

3.  BASIC  SERVICES 

New  housing  opportunities  will  not  by 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  reverse  the  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  urban  life  and  they 
will  not  by  themselves  provide  a  boost  to 
the  revenue  base  of  urban  areas.  Nor  will 
new  housing  alone  create  a  sufficient  stimu- 
lus for  sustained  economic  growth  that  can 
provide  a  long-run  self  sufficiency  for  our 
cities.  It  is  also  necessary  to  repair  or  re- 
build the  basic  capital  plant  of  many  cities 
so  that  a  solid  service  infrastructure  can  be 
recreated  that  will  support  the  projected 
growth  in  housing  units  and  will  make  avail- 
able improved  services  to  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Investment  in  some 
services  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  possible  sustained  growth  leading  to 
ultimate  independence  of  federal  support. 

Furthermore,  investment  In  basic  services 
benefits  all  urban  dwellers  irrespective  of 
income  level:  all  citizens  have  an  Interest  in 
properly  paved,  clean,  and  safe  streets  and 
sidewalks.  In  pure  drinking  water,  well-man- 
aged sewage  and  sanitary  facilities,  and  ef- 
fective fire  and  police  protection.  These  arc 
ser\ices  that  largely  carmot  be  provided 
through  the  private  sector  and  are  the  le- 
gitimate province  of  government. 

Although  projects  that  rebuild  streets  and 
replace  water  mains  are  not  as  glamorous  as 
projects  that  build  convention  centers, 
hotels,  and  shopping  areas,  nevertheless  the 
former  should  take  precedence  over  the 
latter  in  the  setting  of  federal  priorities  for 
urban  funding  programs.  Show  case  projects 
can  be  more  easily  funded  by  local  revenues, 
by  bond  Issues  or  with  the  participation  of 
private  Investors. 

I  therefore  propose: 

That  HUD  pool  together  the  funding  for 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
gram and  other  categorical  grant  programs 
into  block  grants  for  local  governments. 

That  these  block  grants  be  largely  re- 
stricted to:  (1)  the  upgrading  and  repairing 
of  -existing  capital  plants  and  capital  equip- 
ment such  as  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers, 
water  mains,  street  lighting,  waste  process- 
ing localities,  police  and  fire  stations,  police 
and  fire  equipment,  pollution  control  plants 
and  equipment,  sanitary  equipment  and 
waste-processing  equipment. 

The  replacement  or  Installation  of  such 
plant  and  equipment  when  current  facilities 
are  lacking  or  when  they  are  beyond  repair. 

That  only  a  small  amount  of  funds  be  re- 
ser\'ed  for  show  case  "categorical  grant" 
purposes  which  have  exceptional  merit  and 
which  can  demonstrably  contribute  to  a  dra- 
matic upgrading  of  the  urban  environment, 
such  as  solid  waste  service  systems  which  in- 
tegrate neighborhood-based  recycling  pro- 
grams. 

That  the  bias  In  federal  legislation  which 
favors  new  construction  over  reliabilltatlon 
and  maintenance  of  existing  facilities  be 
eliminated  In  this  area  as  well  as  in  the 
housing  areas. 

4.  YOtrrH  UNEMPLOYICEMT 

Increased  access  lo  housuig  aiid  on  im- 
proved urban  capital  base  will  in  the  long- 
run  contribute  to  improved  social  ser\ices 
for  all  citizens  and  to  a  healthier  environ- 
ment in  which  many  current  social  prob- 
lems will  be  more  caipable  of  solution.  There 
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Is.  however,  an  Immediate  short-run  need  to 
grapple  with  the  unreasonabl>'  high  levels 
of  urban  youth  unemployment.  Addressing 
this  problem  directly  will  also  s^eld  long- 
term  dividends  in  terms  of  more  stable  com- 
munities and  more  stable  social  bases  upon 
which  local  governments  can  build.  It  is 
caused  by  fnany  factors:  A  declining  quality 
of  public  education,  an  often  inadequate 
counseling  or  Job  placement  service,  the 
shrinking  of  central  city  Job  opportunities 
due  to  suburban  relocation,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  minimum  wage  level  past  the  Ini- 
tial work  productivity  of  some  unskilled 
youth.  Furthermore,  the  perverse  nonwork 
environment  of  many  of  the  CETA  job  pro- 
grams has  often  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lems not  to  the  solution.  In  fact,  expendi- 
tures have  not  begrun  to  have  an  impact  tliat 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from  the 
amoimt  of  money  committed  to  the  pro- 
grams. Too  often  these  public  service  Job 
programs  have  l)een  pervaded  with  a  debili- 
tating sense  of  paternalism  and  have  been 
run  essentially  as  daycare  programs  for 
teenagers.  Rather  than  exposing  partici- 
pants to  realistic  work  situations,  adminis- 
trators have  too  often  sought  to  run  a 
make-shift  program.  EJven  when  job  training 
and  placement  programs  have  been  realistic, 
awkward  and  inefficient.  Job  validation  pro- 
cedures have  frequently  caused  the  loss  of 
placement  opportunities. 

The  crisis  of  youth  unemployment  Is  as 
great  that  it  demands  statesmanship  from 
labor,  business,  and  from  government  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  growing  and 
permanent  under-class  in  our  cities  and  In 
our  society  as  a  whole.  Organized  labor, 
which  showed  great  statesmanship  in  spear- 
heading the  adoption  of  the  landmark  civil 
rights  legislation,  must  be  called  upon  to 
play  an  equally  statesmanlike  role  in  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment. The  same  spirit  of  leadership  If 
matched  by  equivalent  commitments  by 
business  and  government  can  help  cut  our 
youth  unemployment  rates.  As  President.  I 
would  seek  enactment  of  a  youth  opportuni- 
ty miniTtiiim  wage  to  allow  employers  to 
hire  youths  who  are  entering  the  Job 
market  on  a  full  time  basis  at  75%  or  more 
of  the  existing  national  minimum  wage. 
Such  an  apprenticeship  would  last  up  to  six 
months.  To  prevent  abuse  by  employers, 
this  legislation  would  have  safegiiards,  in- 
cluding the  six-month  time  limit  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  youth  minimum  wage  to 
lower  existing  wages  or  displace  existing  em- 
ployees. Such  a  wage  could  offer  tens  of 
thousands  of  initial  jobs  for  potentially  em- 
ployable, yet  unemployed,  unskilled  teen- 
agers who  would  otherwise  be  frozen  out  of 
the  Job  market.  Once  they  were  introduced 
to  a  realistic  job  environment,  they  would 
acquire  some  basic  skills  and  attitudes  that 
would  contribute  meaningfully  towards 
their  ability  to  secure  future  emploj-ment.  I 
would  seek  a  thorough  revision  of  the  CETA 
program  and  other  job  legislation  to  empha- 
size actual  Job  training.  Such  programs 
should  focus  upon  the  needs  of  unskilled 
youths  entering  the  job  environment. 

I  would  seek  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
private  sector  youth  Job-training  programs 
by  adopting  CETA  programs  to  the  needs  of 
neighborhood-based  enterprises,  and  by 
streamlining  red-tape  requirements  to  maxi- 
mize Job  placement.  For  example,  a  need 
exists  to  orient  public  service  jobs  to  such 
necessary  tasks  as  weath»r-stripplng  of 
homes:  repairing  energy  leaks;  and  perform- 
ing energy  audits.  Training  in  these  areas 
would  allow  CETA  employees  to  be  availa- 
ble to  private  firms  as  competent  and  certi- 
fied energy  conservationists.* 
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SCIENCE  TALENT  HONORS— 198C 

HON.  fortneyhTcpete)  stark 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HO08E  OP  RSPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  work  of  one  truly  out- 
standing individtial  in  my  district. 

While  a  student  at  California  High 
School  in  San  Ramon  Valley,  17-year- 
old  Vivek  Sharad  Kavadi  developed  a 
'Model  Enzyme  Theory  on  the  Analge- 
sic Mechanism  of  Aspirin,"  and  has 
since  been  selected  as  a  recipient  of  the 
1980  Science  Talent  Search  Honor 
Award. 

I  wotUd  like  to  congratulate  Mi. 
Kavadi  and  all  of  the  other  yoimg 
men  and  women  across  the  Nation 
who  were  chosen  for  this  honor.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  that,  even  at  the 
high  school  level,  there  are  people 
helping  through  engineering  and  sci- 
entific research  to  solve  our  Nation's 
problems.  Their  efforts  are  deeply  ap- 
preciated, and  worthy  of  our  recogni- 
tion.* 

MARION  GAINES:  A  REPORTER 
OF  CLASS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OP  CBORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Georgia 
Journalism  lost  a  cornerstone  of  its 
foundation  last  week  when  Marion 
Gaines  of  the  Albany  Herald  died. 

Marion's  career  spanned  several  tu- 
multuous decades.  His  scoops  and 
hardnosed  investigative  endeavors  un- 
covered corruption  and  complancency 
and  won  plaudits. 

Whether  Marion  was  covering  the 
1957  high  school  Integration  in  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  or  political  wrongdoing  on 
his  home  turf,  he  did  it  with  topflight 
professionalism. 

Georgia  is  a  much  better  place 
thanks  to  Marion's  tireless  journalistic 
ability. 

Bill  Shipp.  a  close  friend  oi  marion 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  said  it  best  when  he 
called  Marion  a  reporter  of  class. 

Bill  traced  Marlon's  career  In  a  trib- 
ute, which  appeared  on  the  Constitu- 
tion's editorial  page  Tuesday  morning. 
February  19, 1980. 

Bill's  column  follows: 

The  phone  rang  at  home  shortly  after 
8:30  Saturday  morning.  It  was  Jolinda 
McPherson  (nee  Oalnes)  weeping.  She  told 
me  her  father  and  my  dear  friend.  Marlon. 
had  died  unexpectedly  on  Friday  night.  He 
was  48. 

Marlon  Gaines,  one  of  the  truly  remark- 
able newspapermen  I  have  known,  had 
passed  from  the  scene  that  he  had  covered 
so  well.  The  eyes  that  had  observed  so  accu- 
rately so  much  of  the  region  s  historical  up- 
heaval in  the  'SOs.  "608  and  part  of  the  '708 
were  closed  finally. 

When  I  first  arrived  for  work  at  The  Con- 
stitution in  1956.  Oalnes  already  was  a 
member  of  the  newspapers  copy  desk,  a 
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bright-eyed,  young  man  constantly  badger- 
ing the  managing  editor  to  let  him  become  a 
reporter. 

When  the  boss  finally  relented.  Gaines 
was  almost  an  immediate  success  on  the 
pavement  He  was  quick  and  tough  and 
thorough.  "I  picked  him  out  as  one  who 
would  become  a  top  news  executive  one 
day."  his  former  boss  said  years  later.  That 
was  never  to  be. 

But  Gaines  became  a  reporter  nonpareil. 
In  1957  he  covered  the  National  Guard  in 
Little  Rock  as  it  forced  at  bayonet  point  the 
integration  of  Central  High  School,  a  clash 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  vio- 
lent confrontations  that  would  continue 
through  most  of  the  following  decade.  He 
coordinated  The  Constitutions  coverage  of 
the  tragic  Paris  plane  disaster  of  June  3 
1962.  In  which  106  Atlantans  died. 

He  covered  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
the  civil  rights  skirmishes  that  sometimes 
threatened  to  turn  Atlanta  Into  another 
Birmingham  and  Georgia  into  another  Mis- 
aissippi. 

He  covered  the  state  Capitol  and  City 
Hall.  He  even  worked  the  sports  desk,  on 
Saturday  night.  He  watched  and  wrote 
about  Atlanta  in  the  1960s  as  it  flourished 
as  never  before.  But  he  also  realized  that 
even  the  city's  boom  was  not  all  pleasant. 

Gaines  and  another  reporter  managed  to 
break  out  the  sweetheart  terms  of  the  At- 
lanta Staditmi  contract  that  would  bring  the 
city's  first  major  league  team  to  town,  at 
considerable  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
account  was  hardly  cheered  by  the  centers 
of  power  at  the  time. 

He  and  reporter  Jack  Nelson  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  detaUing  how  Atlanta's 
liquor  store  licenses  were  tightly  held  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  city  to  only  a  handful 
of  insiders.  The  series  brought  awards  to 
the  pair  and  reform  In  the  city  license  pro- 
cedures. 

He  wrote  about  police  corruption,  another 
subject  not  especially  popular  among  the  so- 
called  'power  structure."  Once  when  he 
authored  stories  on  the  failure  of  law  en- 
forcement to  deal  with  the  Illegal  lottery  In 
Atlanta,  Including  a  first  person  account  of 
how  easily  the  lottery  may  be  played,  a  local 
lawman  admonished  him;  "You  have  ad- 
mitted committing  a  crime." 

"Great."  replied  Gaines.  "If  that  Is  the 
only  way  you  can  make  a  lottery  arrest, 
arrest  me."  He  was  not  arrested. 

The  list  of  Important,  enterprise  news 
stories  by  Marion  Gaines  could  go  on.  But 
he  was  more  than  Just  a  reporter.  He  was  a 
first-rate  rewrite  man  and  editor.  As  an  as- 
sistant city  editor,  he  knew  not  only  how  to 
handle  a  reporter's  copy  but  his  or  her  ego 
as  well. 

When  it  bright  young  thing  bounced  In 
one  day  to  tell  Gaines,  all  fuU  of  herself, 
that  he  had  finally  received  a  degree  from  a 
certain  SEC  university  (not  Georgia). 
Gaines  quipped,  "Oh,  yes,  I  believe  that  is 
the  only  school  that  wiU  transfer  an  P  from 
Emory  as  an  A."  Gaines  was  an  Emory  grad- 
uate. 

In  the  early  708.  time  came  for  Gaines  to 
move  on.  He  worked  briefly  for  the  Associat- 
ed Press  and  then  landed  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Albany  Herald  in  southwest  Georgia. 

But  he  never  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  going 
after  the  tough  stories,  for  disturbing  politi- 
cians who  didn't  want  to  be  bothered,  for 
ferreting  out  corruption  In  local  govern- 
ment. 

Using  relatively  limited  resources  in 
Albany.  Gaines  wrote  a  series  deUiling  com- 
plex swindles  and  illegal  coal  mining  deals 
that  had  international  reverberations  and 
Involved  first  a  gang  of  South  Georgia  good 
old  boys  and  later  bigtlme  swindler  Robert 
Vesco.  Newspapers  with  larger  staffs  and 
more  facilities  worked  on  the  same  stones 
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Involving  the  same  massive  corruption.  But 
it  was  Gaines  in  1979  who  stepped  to  the 
podium  to  receive  plaudits  for  his  work. 

He  phoned  me  Just  Thursday  to  say  he 
was  a  bit  under  the  weather,  but  to  whet  my 
curiosity  by  remarking  he  was  on  to  "some- 
thing really  big."  What  It  was.  we  may  never 
know.  He  died  Friday  night. 

Marion  Gaines  never  became  the  kind  of 
bigtlme  publisher  or  editor  that  he  had  po- 
tential for.  In  fact,  he  thought  of  himself  as 
"Just  a  survivor."  But  he  had  a  rare  and 
wonderful  talent  and  energy  as  a  reporter. 
What  he  wrote  had  a  major  Impact  on  the 
Atlanta  region  and  was  a  credit  to  his  trade. 
His  death  Is  a  loss  to  all  of  Georgia  Joumal- 


WOONSOCKET  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL'S  VILLA  NOVAN  JAM- 
BOREE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  pleasure  today  in  telling  my  col- 
leagues about  a  special  event  which 
will  take  place  in  the  city  of  Woon- 
socket,  R.I.,  during  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 25. 

Every  year  tne  student  council  of 
Woonsocket  Senior  High  School  spon- 
sors the  Villa  Novan  Jamboree,  a 
weeklong  winter  carnival  of  education- 
al and  recreational  activities.  It  has 
become  a  tradition  that  grows  in  scope 
and  attendance  with  each  year. 

Although  the  event  generates  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  school  spirit  among 
the  student  body  and  faculty,  It  is 
most  noteworthy  because  it  is  enjoyed 
by  the  entire  Woonsocket  community. 
The  jamboree  is  attended  not  only  by 
individuals  involved  directly  with  the 
jchool,  but  is  a  celebration  shared 
with  the  city.  Through  their  efforts 
and  resourcefulness  the  students  have 
taken  an  important  leadership  role 
and  have  inspired  widespread  partici- 
pation. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  such 
enthusiasm  and  industriousness  su-e 
worthy  of  acknowledgment,  so  as  a 
resident  of  Woonsocket  I  take  great 
pride  in  applauding  the  work  done  by 
the  students  of  Woonsocket  Senior 
High  School.* 


ENGINEER  S  WEEK 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Vvednesday,  February  20.  1980 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  commemorative 
weeks  honoring  various  elements  of 
American  life,  but  few  are  as  impor- 
tant and  meaningful  for  a  strong 
America  as  this  week's  celebration  of 
"Engineer's  Week." 

This  coming  Friday  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  a  special  cele- 
bration and  dinner  will  be  held  to 
mark  Engineers  Week.  This  celebra- 
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tion  has  a  meaning  beyond  merely  the 
honoring  of  an  important  profession 
The  fact  is  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  it.  that  engineers  and 
technical  professionals  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  have  begim  to  take  a  leadership 
role  in  recent  months  toward  bringing 
about  a  public  appreciation  and  under- 
standing  of   the   contributions   engi- 
neers can  make  to  America's  future.  I 
am  deeply  proud  that  Lehigh  Valley 
engineers  are  offering  such  leadership. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  is  a  fast  growing 
and  dynamic  region  of  a  half  million 
people.  Its  industrial  and  commercial 
vitality  have  always  made  it  a  good 
site  for  engineering  activity.  For  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  Nation's  finest  engi- 
neering schools,  Lehigh  University,  is 
located  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Lehigh 
Valley  en^neers  working  for  compa- 
nies such  as  Bethlehem  Steel,  Mack 
Truck,  Western  Electric.  Air  Products 
&  Chemicals.  Pennsylvania  Power  & 
Light,  and  other  highly  productive  or- 
ganizations too  numerous  to  mention 
have,  for  many  years,  been  a  great 
source  of  vitality  for  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Nation. 

Until  recently,  Lehigh  Valley  engi- 
neers, like  their  counterparts  through- 
out the  United  States,  had  tended  to 
exercise  their  expertise  primarily 
within  their  profession.  Now,  they  are 
broadening  their  horizons  and  sharing 
their  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  particular  profession.  Perhaps 
the  most  visible  example  of  this  has 
been  the  creation,  starting  in  the 
summer  of  1979.  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Technical  Advisory  Council— TAC— 
which  is  designed  to  encourage  engi- 
neers and  other  technical  profession- 
als to  become  more  active  in  public  af- 
fairs and  the  legislative  process.  Since 
last  summer  the  TAC  has  worked  hard 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  supplying  in- 
formation to  elected  officials  and  to 
the  public  on  technical  and  scientific 
issues.  The  people  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  owe  a  great  debt  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  devoted  their  time 
and  energy  to  creating  the  Technical 
Advisory  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
public  debate  on  these  questions. 

I  believe  that  what  Lehigh  Valley 
engineers  have  done  can  serve  as  a 
model  nationwide.  This  commitment 
by  local  engineers  to  improving  the 
quality  of  public  debate  on  technical 
and  scientific  matters  can  be  duplicat- 
ed In  communities  all  around  the 
Nation.  It  can  help  assure  that  techni- 
cal decisions  made  in  the  public  arena 
during  the  1980s  are  made  as  intelli- 
gently as  possible. 

Nowadays,  perhaps  more  so  than  at 
any  time  In  American  history,  the 
Issues  facing  us  are  tied  to  technical 
and  scientific  questions.  The  primary 
example  is  energy,  where  the  capabili- 
ties, benefits,  and  problems  associated 
with  various  energy  sources  can  only 
be  fully  understood  in  the  context  of 
the  scientific  and  technological  reali- 
ties. To  attempt  to  make  decisions  on 
such  questions  as  nuclear  power,  alter- 
native energy  sources,  waste  disposal. 
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and  so  forth,  without  Including  the 
scientific  community  is  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  the  American  people.  Public 
issues  today,  in  many  cases,  involve  a 
balancing  of  risks,  a  comparison  of 
risks.  Such  wise  judgments  can  only 
occur  when  decisionmakers  and  the 
public  have  the  benefit  of  all  view- 
points, including  that  of  the  scientific 
community. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  members  of 
the  tertinical  community.  Including 
engineers,  have  allowed  decisionmak- 
ing to  proceed  without  them.  That  can 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  happen.  Too 
much  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  was  out- 
side politics,  a  technical  professional, 
with  deep  concerns  over  the  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation.  Yet  it  was 
only  after  I  decided  to  do  something 
about  my  o*ti  concerns  and  seek  elec- 
tive office  that  I  began  to  realize  how 
silent  the  engineering  profession  and 
the  other  technical  professions  had 
truly  been.  Now  that  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
aware,  particularly  through  my  work 
on  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, how  vital  it  is  for  decision- 
makers to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
voices  of  engineers.  The  Input  of  pro- 
fessional politicians,  most  of  whom 
have  been  trained  In  advocacy,  is  not 
enough  by  Itself.  Hopefully,  the  cele- 
bration of  Engineer's  Week  can  serve 
to  remind  the  American  people  how 
much  their  future  depends  on  the 
advice  and  contribution  of  profession- 
ally trained  engineers  In  the  legislative 
process. 

As  I  saic,  I'm  deeply  proud  that 
today  engineers  are  increasingly  will- 
ing to  translate  their  skUls  and  knowl- 
edge into  action  in  the  public  forum. 
And  I  am  especially  proud  that  Lehigh 
Valley  engineers  are  leading  the  way 
in  this  regard. 

Engineers  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  I 
salute  you.  Most  of  aU,  I  salute  your 
dedication  to  a  brighter  future  for  the 
people  in  your  communities,  not  just 
through  the  exercise  of  your  consider- 
able technical  skills,  but  also  through 
your  commitment  to  Involvement  in 
the  political  and  legislative  process  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans.* 
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DEATH  OP  RANDY  TRABOLD 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  a  man  who  for  many  years  cap- 
tured the  people  and  places  of  the 
Berkshires  on  film  died  In  Berkshire 
Medical  Center  in  Pittsfleld.  Randy 
Trabold.  photographer  for  the  North 
Adams  Transcript  and  good  friend, 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  many  of  the 
residents  of  my  First  Congressional 
District.  Just  last  September,  I  was 
honored  to  speak  at  Randy's  retire- 
ment testimonial  In  WUliamsburg. 
Mass.  In  tribute  to  Randy's  memory. 


and  for  his  loving  wife  of  many  years. 

Ida.  I  would  like  to  share  my  remarks 

of  that  evening  with  my  colleagues: 

Testimonial  poh  Randy  Trabold. 

September  15. 1979 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  that 
reception:  and  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  inviting  me  here  to  share 
this  occasion  with  you. 

This  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me,  and  nothing 
in  the  world  could  have  kept  me  away.  A 
politician  is  often  asked  to  speak  at  testi- 
monials, but  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  get  an 
opportunity  to  pay  public  tribute  to  a 
person  who  is  not  only  fully  deserving  of 
honor,  but  one  who  happens  to  be  a  very 
close  and  valued  friend.  And  I  am  very 
proud  to  say.  I  have  always  been  proud  to 
say,  and  I  always  will  be  proud  to  say.  that 
Randy  Trabold  is  a  friend. 

Also,  although  Randy  doesn't  like  to 
admit  it.  he  is  a  relative  of  mine.  Randy  is 
related  to  me  through  my  wife  and  her 
father.  I  don't  know  whether  it  Is  our  kin- 
ship or  our  friendship  that  has  always  led  to 
my  looking  good  in  Randy's  photos  of  me— 
but  I  am  grateful  Just  the  same. 

Before  I  go  any  further.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that,  in  praising  Randy,  I  am  also 
paying  tribute  to  his  wife,  that  lovely  Ital- 
ian gal.  Ida.  I  can  remember,  as  a  young  lad, 
seeing  and  hearing  her  sing  with  a  local 
band.  She  was  delightful  then,  and  she  is 
delightful  now.  I  think  we  all  know  how 
much  she  has  contributed  over  the  years  to 
the  life  and  work  of  the  man  we  are  honor- 
ing tonight— the  man  we  are  all  glad  to  call 
•friend."  Randy  Trabold. 

Randy  has  few  peers,  either  as  a  photog- 
rapher, or'  as  a  human  being.  And  the 
volume  of  praise  that  Randy  has  received 
since  he  announced  his  retirement  demon- 
strates that  I  am  far  from  alone  In  feeling 
this  way. 

Randy  has.  In  his  own  quiet  way,  risen  to 
the  top  of  his  field  right  here  In  the  Berk- 
shires. I  think  It  is  very  fitting  that  there 
has  recently  been  a  show  of  some  of  his  best 
photographs  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute, 
since  Randy's  best  are  truly  works  of  art.  He 
has  taken  many  excellent  photographs  in 
far-away  Moscow,  and  right  here  at  home, 
and  they  demonstrate  an  unusual  mastery 
of  the  camera.  I  hope  Randy  is  very  proud 
of  his  achievements  as  a  photographer,  be- 
cause he  certainly  should  be. 

Randy  has  worked  with  skill  and  dUigence 
in  a  trade  whose  importance  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate. Newspaper  Journalism  Is  a  business  of 
words.  The  Job  of  the  professional  photog- 
rapher is  to  flesh  out.  to  bring  a  new  life  to 
the  newsprint  which  tells  the  story.  Often, 
no  matter  how  skillful  the  writing  of  a  story 
might  be.  it  is  the  photograph  that  brings 
the  story  to  life  and  gives  It  poignancy  and 
drama. 

It  is  an  old  cliche,  but  In  the  field  of  news- 
paper photography,  a  good  picture  can  truly 
be  worth  a  thousand  words.  It  Is  the  photog- 
rapher who  gives  the  reader  a  look  at  the 
identity  of  the  person  who  makes  the  news. 
a  feel  for  the  place  where  the  news  Is  made, 
a  glimpse  of  the  event  itself  <or  Its  after- 
math) and.  most  importantly,  a  sense  of  the 
reality  of  what  has  transpired.  The  reader 
of  a  newspaper  can  remain  unmoved  by  the 
standard  journalistic  report  of  a  fire,  but  he 
or  she  is  much  more  likely  to  comprehend 
the  gravity  of  the  destruction  wrought  If  he 
sees  a  picture  of  the  blaze. 

Rand>  did  an  Important  Job.  but  one  that 
is  filled  quite  well  by  any  number  of  photog- 
raphers. What  sets  him  apart  Is  that  he 
brings  a  measure  of  skill,  creativity  and  sen- 
sitivity to  his  work  that  is  anything  but 
common.  Randy  always  takes  pictures  that 
are  technically  excellent;  but  he  often  takes 
pictures  that  are  very  artistic.  He  has  a  fine 
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eye  for  taking  an  ordinary  subject  and 
making  it  Into  an  extraordinary  picture.  He 
also  has  a  rare  sensitivity  to  people,  and  this 
sensitivity  colors  all  his  work. 

Randy  also  has  a  way  of  being  in  the  right 
place  with  his  camera  to  capture  the  events 
as  they  happen.  To  the  casual  observer,  this 
might  seem  to  be  luck,  but  mostly  this  is  the 
result,  of  long  work  and  hard  hours.  Of 
course,  one  can  question  whether  being  on 
hand  to  get  the  pictures  of  a  shoot-out  In 
I>owntown  North  Adams  and  Jeopardizing 
his  life  In  order  to  do  so.  constitutes  good 
luck,  a  nose  for  news,  unprecedented  dedica- 
tion to  one's  work,  or  perhaps  being  just  a 
shade  crazy.  Whatever  this  quality  is. 
Randy  has  It.  and  It  is  In  large  part  respon- 
sible for  the  remarkable  success  he  has  had 
over  the  years  In  taking  timely.  Important 
photographs  that  have  helped  bring  the 
news  to  life  for  the  readers  of  the  North 
Adams  Transcript. 

What  shines  through  all  of  Randy's  pho- 
tographs is  his  zest  for  life,  and  if  there  Is 
any  one  quality  about  him  that  I  have  come 
to  enjoy  more  than  the  rest.  It  Is  his  cheer- 
ful demeanor  every  time  I  see  him,  rain  or 
shine.  Coupled  with  this  Is  a  great  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  really  selfless  devotion  to 
his  family,  friends  and,  of  course,  his  work. 
1  hope  Randy  enjoys  his  retirement.  He 
will,  I'm  sure,  be  sorely  missed  at  the  Tran- 
script. Someone  new  will  no  doubt  be  found 
who  win  be  a  very  capable  photographer  at 
the  Transcript,  but  in  many  ways.  Randy  Is 
completely  irreplacable. 

Randy  can  take  unusual  pride  In  knowing 
that  he  has  left  a  double  mark  upon  those 
who  know  him.  First,  we  know  him  as  an 
unusually  skillful  and  sensitive  photogra- 
pher, whose  work  Is  always  of  high  quality, 
and  which  on  occasion  was  outstanding, 
transcending  the  fine  line  that  separate 
high  quality  photography  from  true  artist- 
ry. 

But,  more  Importantly,  we  are  here  to- 
night to  honor  a  prince  of  a  man.  whose 
good  qualities  can  ser\-e  as  an  example  to  us 
all.  It  Is  people  like  Randy  Trabold  who 
make  me  especially  proud  to  serve  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Randy.  1  congratulate  you  on  all  you've 
done  In  your  life,  and  I  wish  you  a  happy 
and  relaxing  retirement. 

Finally,  as  a  small  but  heartfelt  token  of 
my  appreciation  for  your  friendship  and  the 
appreciation  of  this  entire  area  for  your 
contribution  to  our  lives  over  the  past 
almost  five  decades,  I  would  like  to  present 
you  with  this  Congressional  plaque.  It 
reads:  "To  Randy  Trabold— For  Outstand- 
ing Service— To  the  Community  and  Com- 
monwealth." 

It  is  a  simple  message.  But  the  few  words 
say  an  awful  lot.  because  they  are  so  true 
and  so  well  earned. 

The  message  Is  signed  by  me  as  the  Con- 
gressman from  this  District  because.  In  this 
case.  I  know  I  am  truly  representing  all  of 
my  constituents  in  extending  this  tribute. 
Thank  you!* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JERRY  L.  BRANNAN 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 
•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  IL  the  VA  medi- 
cal system  has  undergone  many  trans- 
formations and  experienced  phenom- 
ehal  growth.  One  of  the  major  contrib- 
uting factors  to  this  great  success  has 
been  the  quality  of  the  medical  and 
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administrative  personnel  who  have 
given  their  talents  and  years  of  dedi- 
cated services  to  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  American  veteran. 

One  such  individual  is  Jerome 
"Jerry"  Brannan,  currently  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Waco.  Tex.  After  34 
years  in  service  to  the  VA.  Jerry  Bran- 
nan  has  announced  he  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  I  believe  it  ap- 
propriate to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  short  description  of 
his  career  and  accomplishments.  Such 
loyal  service  has  made  a  lasting  mark 
on  VA  medical  facilities  and  the  qual- 
ity of  veterans  health  care  in  Texas 
and  throughout  the  United  States. 

Jerome  "Jerry"  L,  Brannan,  is  a 
native  of  Wisconsin  and  attended  Co- 
lumbia College.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi- 
son. He  served  6  years  in  the  Army, 
World  War  II.  with  overseas  duty  in 
the  European  theater  of  operations 
and  was  discharged  as  a  major  in  May 
1946.  In  1969.  he  retired  as  a  f  uU  colo- 
nel. Air  Force  Reserves. 

Jerry   Brannan   Joined   the   VA   at 
Mendota,  Wis.,  in  October  1946,  as  a 
registrar.  Prom  June  1960  to  1968  he 
served  as  field  supervisor,  medical  ad- 
ministration; executive  assistant  to  re- 
gional medical  director  in  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Washington,  D.C. 
In  1968  he  was  appointed  hospital  di- 
rector. VA  hospital,  Tomah,  Wis.  In 
November  1970,  he  was  appointed  hos- 
pital director,  VA  hospital,  Waco.  Tex. 
Dtiring  his  tenure  at  Waco  as  the 
first  nonmedical  director,  a  number  of 
improvements  were  accomplished,  in- 
cluding a  completely  new  6-chair  oper- 
atory  dental  service,  a  15-bed  blind  re- 
habilitation clinic,  a  day  hospital,  a 
speech  pathology  unit,  a  nursing  edu- 
cation suite,  closed  circuit  television 
with     VA    centers     in     Marlin     and 
Temple,  an  expanded  community  resi- 
dency program  and   a  consolidation 
laundry  service  with  the  Marlin.  Waco 
and  Temple  medical  faculties.  A  17- 
bed  respiratory  care  unit  was  complet- 
ed in  1978.  The  Waco  Medical  Center 
has  been  completely  air-conditioned, 
the  electrical  system  upgraded,  steam- 
lines  replaced,  new  boilers,  and  recre- 
ational   faculties   added.    He    worked 
closely    with    the    State    of    Texas 
McClennan  County,  city  of  Waco,  and 
Beverly  HUls  to  gain  approval  of  the 
new  road  psoject  which  wiU  greatly 
improve  access  to  the  medical  center. 

He  was  advanced  to  feUowship  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Medical  Admin- 
istrators in  August  1979.  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Mental 
Health  Administrators  and  the  Texas 
Host>ital  Association.  He  Is  a  preceptor 
of  the  administrative  residency  pro- 
gram. Trinity  University  Graduate 
School.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  dean's  committee 
Texas  A.  &  M.  Medical  School.  He  has 
served  as  coordinator  for  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  and  the  United  Way  since 
1970  and  was  president  of  the  United 
Way  in  Waco  In  1975-76  and  carries 
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one  of  the  highest  per  capita  percent- 
ages in  the  United  States. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Waco  Rotary 
Club;  advisory  board.  Providence  Hos- 
pital; honorary  director  of  Waco 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Texas  Hospi- 
tal Association;  fourth  degree  Knights 
of  Columbus;  American  Legion;  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans;  and  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Jerry  Brannan  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Senior  Executive  Service,  effec- 
tive July  13.  1979.  The  VA  and  the  vet- 
erans of  America  will  miss  his  strong 
leadership  and  his  great  abUity  when 
he  retires  on  February  28.  1980.« 


AUTHORITY  TO  OPERATE 
NATIONWIDE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 5.  1980,  after  a  12-year  struggle, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
agreed  to  grant  Allstates  Transworld 
Van  Lines,  of  St.  Louis,  the  authority 
to  operate  nationwide.  Allstates  is  the 
first  black  owned  enterprise  to  obtain 
a  nationwide  moving  license. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  notify  my  coUeagues  of  this  signifi- 
cant event  and  share  the  foUowing  ar- 
ticle from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
which  outlines  the  Allstates  victory: 
Black  Wins  Long  Fight.  Gets  Moving 
License 
(By  Richard  H.  Weiss) 
Timothy  Person,   a  St.   Louis   mover  of 
household  goods,  says  it  tooli  him  12  years 
and  nearly  a  million  dollars  to  battle  racial 
prejudice,  big  business  and  government  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  moving  industry. 
This  week  he  declared  victory. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
Tuesday  made  Person's  company.  Allstates 
Transworld  Van  Lines  Inc.,  the  first  black- 
owned  enterprise  to  win  a  nationwide  oper- 
ating license. 

Person  says  the  license  will  mean  millions 
of  dollars  in  new  business  for  his  moving 
company  and  more  opportunities  for  blacks 
In  the  shipping  Industry. 

But  it  didn't  come  easy.  To  get  his  license. 
Person  had  to  take  on  one  of  the  most  tight- 
ly regulated— some  say  protected— Indus- 
tries in  the  nation.  Only  19  household  goods 
carriers  hold  nationwide  licenses,  which 
allow  them  to  contract  with  local  agente  to 
move  goods  across  the  country.  And  The 
New  York  Times  quotes  commission  offi- 
cials as  saying  they  couldn't  remember  the 
last  time  anyone  had  successfully  sought  a 
license.  Person's  case  was  opposed  by  all  the 
nationwide  carriers  including  Allied  Van 
Lines  of  St.  Louis  and  United  Van  Unes  of 
Penton. 

To  get  the  license.  Person  had  to  demon- 
strate "a  need"  for  his  proposed  service  and 
that  existing  carriers  were  Incapable  or  un- 
willing to  fulflU  it.  Person  built  his  case  on 
the  grounds  that  his  company  could  serve 
urban  areas  better  than  the  major  carriers 
do.  He  contended  that  the  big  movers  have 
no  black  drivers  and^that  they  sometimes 
refuse  to  provide  service  to  inner  city  resi- 
dents. 

To  support  that  contention.  Person  said 
he    recorded    telephone    conversations    in 
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which  he  used  a  "black  voice"  to  request 
service.  Often,  he  said,  the  movers  would 
say  they  either  didn't  want  to  serve  hlra  or 
that  they  didn't  have  the  equipment  avalla- 
ble  to  handle  his  move.  But  Person  said 
when  he  called  back  with  a  "white  voice" 
he  had  no  trouble  obtaining  service. 

Until  now,  Person  could  move  household 
goods  nationwide  only  by  affiliating  with  a 
white-owned  company  that  had  a  nation- 
wide license.  He  contends  that  he  was 
unable  to  affiliate  with  the  major  movers 
because  of  racial  prejudice. 

"We  have  never  been  able  to  represent  the 
major  carriers  for  the  most  part,"  he  said. 
"They  don't  consider  blacks  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  general  public.  We've  been 
forced  to  represent  companies  that  were  de- 
pressed." 

The  result.  Person  said,  was  that  he  often 
did  not  get  paid  on  time  or  at  all.  Some  of 
the  companies  he  has  affUiated  with  have 
gone  bankrupt. 

Person  says  he  already  has  85  black- 
owned  moving  companies  interested  in  affi- 
liating with  him,  along  with  200  white- 
owned  movers.  "It  means  we're  probably 
going  to  go  from  $1  million  in  bookings  to  W 
(million)  to  $10  million,"  he  said. 

It  also  means  Person  will  be  looking  for 
larger  facilities  than  his  current  location  at 
5736  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Drive.  He  says 
he's  looking  at  Wellston  as  a  possible  loca- 
tion, but  adds  that  he's  not  sure  he  wants  to 
keep  his  business  in  St.  Louis.  He  is  bitter 
that  city  officials  didn't  offer  him  more  as- 
sistance in  his  fight  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

'St.  Louis  is  a  backward  place,"  Person 
said.  "St.  Louis  says  it  has  everything  from 
A  to  Z.  They  have  an  Arch  and  a  Zoo,  but 
nothing  in  between." 

Person  said  he  has  been  approached  by 
"people  In  California  who  are  trying  to  in- 
terest us  in  going  there.  They  have  progres- 
sive programs  for  minorities.  I  would  like  to 
stay  in  St.  Louis,"  he  said,  "but  not  to  my 
detriment."  • 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woiUd  like  to  submit  two  more  issues 
as  defined  by  the  American  citizens 
abroad  dealUig  with  problems  which 
confront    U.S.    citizens    working   and 
living  abroad. 
The  material  foUows: 
Issue  No.  13 

Short  Title:  Government  Aid  of  U.S.  Stu- 
dents Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  American  stu- 
dents attending  foreign  higher  education  In- 
stitutions are  ineligible  for  almost  all  Feder- 
al Student  Aid  programs  except  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  (GSLP). 
Almost  all  of  the  aid  programs  that  are  not 
available  to  Americans  abroad  predicate 
their  benefiU  on  the  location  of  the  tnstltu 
tion  where  the  aid  will  be  used. 

With  a  generally  recognized  need  for  more 
Americans  with  a  foreign  language  capabili- 
ty, and  a  better  understanding  of  other 
countries,  the  absence  of  Federal  assistance 
to  American  students  abroad  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  all  Americans. 

ACA's  question:  What  definition  of  equity 
requires  benefits  for  studenU  to  be  denied 
to  those  abroad? 

The  President's  reply:  "Federal  aid  for 
higher  education  is  intended  to  ensure  equal 
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educational  opportunity  for  all  students. 
Under  current  law.  assistance  for  study  at 
foreign  institutions  is  available  only  under 
the  GSLP.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Americans  studying  at  foreign  institutions 
should  be  made  eligible  for  all  HEW  student 
financial  assUtance  programs.  If  this  were 
the  case,  foreign  institutions  would  have  to 
be  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams. This  appears  to  be  unlikely  because 
many  foreign  institutions  resist  performing 
even  the  limited  functions  asked  of  them 
under  the  GSLP.  Furthermore,  It  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ensure  account- 
ability by  foreign  institutions  under  the  aid 
programs.  The  Federal  Government  would 
have  no  power  over  these  institutions  to 
ensure  proper  administration  of  program 
funds.  Nevertheless,  the  matter  of  assist 
ance  for  those  attending  foreign  institutions 
is  currently  under  review  by  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
part  of  a  more  general  review  of  all  higher 
education  programs  in  preparation  for  a 
proposal  for  a  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act." 

Having  given  a  list  •of  possible  obstacles 
that  would  have  to  be  overcome  in  giving 
more  equitable  treatment  to  overseas 
American  students,  the  President  did  not 
choose  to  make  any  recommendation  for  an 
appropriate  form  of  redress. 

ACAs  renewed  question:  Why  is  it  equita- 
ble to  withhold  educational  assistance  from 
American  citizens  abroad  if  the  same  assist- 
ance is  available  to  students  in  the  United 
Slates?  If  given  programs  prove  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  administer  abroad,  why  cannot  new 
prograois  of  comparable  benefit,  but  more 
amenable  to  administration  abroad  be  con- 
ceived and  carried  out? 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  address 
this  issue  again  and  give  us  his  recommen- 
dation of  the  most  appropriate  form  of 
equity  for  Americans  abroad. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH, 
PART  I— THE  FRENCH  MODEL 
AND  EXPERIENCE 


ISSTTE  No.  14 

Short  "ntJe:  CHAMPUS  Expiration  for 
Veterans  Abroad  With  No  Medicare  at  Age 
65 

Summary  of  the  problem:  One  of  the 
major  benefits  that  retired  military  person- 
nel enjoy  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  is  a  program  of  civilian  health  and 
medical  care  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, called  CHAMPUS. 

CHAMPUS  protects  the  retired  service- 
man up  to  the  age  of  65.  At  this  time 
CHAMPUS  benents  cease  because  retired 
servicemen  are  automatically  eligible  for 
medicare  coverage  which  Is  similar  in  nature 
and  scope. 

The  Congress  has  chosen  not  to  offer 
medicare  benefits  to  any  Americans  living 
overseas  despite  the  fact  that  many  have 
contributed  to  the  Social  Security  system 
for  many  years  to  obtain  such  benefits.  As  a 
result,  the  retired  veteran  loses  his  CHAM 
PUS  benefits  and  has  nothing  to  replace 
them  abroad  at  an  age  when  health  and 
medical  care  protection  Is  most  needed. 

ACA's  question:  If  a  retired  serviceman 
leserves  CHAMPUS  protection  before  the 
ige  of  65.  why  is  this  protection  not  guaran- 
teed to  those  over  age  65?  Why  has  CHAM- 
PUS not  been  amended  to  cover  the  over- 
ieas  retiree  until  such  time  as  medicare 
)enefits  become  available  overseas? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President 
chose  not  to  address  this  Issue. 

ACAs  renewed  question:  Why  are  elderly 
retirees  of  the  Armed  Forces  being  treated 
this  way?* 


RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1980 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
3  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  I  feel  will  have  a  very  positive 
effect  on  enhancing  badly  needed  capi- 
tal formation  in  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  Is  modeled  after  the 
now  famous  Monory  Law  which  has 
produced  very  significant  results  in 
France.  Since  the  enactment  of  this 
law  in  1978.  equity  capital  raised  by 
French  corxwrations  has  risen  nearly 
tenfold  with  about  1  million  French 
investors  having  taken  advantage  ol 
this  tax  incentive. 

Today,  I  am  beginning  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  American  version  of  the 
Monory  Law,  which  I  have  proposed, 
and  would  like  to  announce  that  sup- 
port for  this  meastire  is  mushrooming 
with  22  of  our  colleagues  having  now 
cosponsored  H.R.  6300. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Congressional  Record  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mark  J.  Appleman  of 
the  Corporate  Shareholder  which 
characterizes  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  French  experience— success 
which  could  be  available  to  this  coim- 
try  with  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
The  Corporate  Shareholder 
(By  Mark  J.  Appleman) 
Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  publicly 
owned  companies  In  Prance  were  afflicted 
with  many  of  the  same  problems  as  U.S.  cor- 
porations—only worse.  Equity  capital  was  in 
short  supply  for  all  but  the  largest  compa- 
nies. The  new  issue  market  was  thin  and 
weak.  And  individual  Frenchmen,  who  had 
never  been  keen  on  stocks  anyway,  had 
better  things  to  do  with  their  savings. 

All  that  has  changed  drastically  within  12 
montlis.  At  least  a  million  French  Individ- 
uals have  bought  corporate  securities— with 
an  estimated  50  percent  of  these  buying 
stock  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives.  The 
average  stock  price  on  the  Paris  Bourse  has 
shot  up  65  percent.  New  equity  capital, 
which  totaled  a  mere  500  million  francs  in 
1977- about  $120  million— Is  expected  to  top 
5  bUlion  francs  this  year,  a  tenfold  Increase. 
The  French  economy  is  booming  and  the 
outlook  is  for  more  of  the  same  or  better. 

What  has  brought  about  the  dramatic  im- 
provement? A  rather  simple  measure,  called 
the  'Lol  Monory."  or  Monory  Law.  after  Fi- 
nance Minister  Rene  Monory.  Passed  in 
1978.  the  law  allows  Individuals  who  invest 
in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  French  companies 
to  deduct  up  to  5.000  francs— roughly 
$1,200— from  their  taxable  Income  each  year 
for  four  consecutive  years.  Additional 
income  tax  deductions  may  be  taken  for  In- 
vestmente  on  behalf  of  children.  The  only 
string  attached  is  that  the  money  must 
remain  invested  In  securities  for  a  minimum 
period  of  three  years,  though  not  necessar- 
ily in  the  same  stocks  or  bonds. 

The  results  exceed  all  expectations.  Men 
and  women  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
thought  to  buy  stocks  or  bonds  dug  into 
their  mattresses.  In  order  to  diversify  5,000- 
franc  Investments,  many  bought  mutual 
funds    especially   created    by    the   French 
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banks  for  the  purpose,  ttany  otben  bought 
-shares  directly  through  lirokers.  Already 
there  is  talk  of  extending  the  tax  incentive, 
which  is  due  to  expire  In  five  years. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Loi 
Monory  Is  due  In  no  small  part  to  its  mass 
appeal.  By  attracting  the  wa«e-eamer  and 
small  businessman,  who  hadn't  thought  se- 
riously of  every  owning  shares  in  French  In- 
dustry, the  government  has  not  only  given 
business  a  badly  needed  shot  In  the  arm.  It 
has  treated  a  Marxist-minded  populace  to  a 
taste  of  people's  capitalism. 

It  is  a  bittersweet  irony  that  a  nation 
which  only  last  year  hovered  on  the  brink 
of  Eurocommunism— saved  by  an  election- 
time  split  between  Socialists  and  Commu- 
nists—can now  offer  the  United  States 
useful  Instruction  in  how  to  bolster  a  cap- 
italist economy  and  restore  faith  In  the  free 
enterprise  system.* 


LAKEWOOD  AWARD  OP  VALOR 

HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Lakewood.  one  of  those  commu- 
nities I  am  privileged  to  represent.  Is 
served  by  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  and  Fire 
Departments. 

The  residents  of  Lakewood  are 
grateful  to  the  deputies  and  fire- 
fighters who  so  courageously  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  each  day. 

In  order  to  express  that  apprecia- 
tion, city  officials  have  instituted  the 
"Lakewood  Award  of  Valor,"  the  first 
of  which  are  to  be  presented  to  three 
sheriff's  deputies  and  three  fire- 
fighters for  dedicated  service  and/or 
heroic  deeds  In  1979. 

The  three  sheriff's  deputies  to  re- 
ceive the  award  of  valor  are  Deputies 
Fred  Greimer,  Michael  Kennedy,  and 
John  Boyle,  all  of  whom  are  based  at 
the  Lakewood  sheriff's  station,  which 
serves  six  cities. 

Deputy  Gruener  saved  a  young 
woman's  life  last  May  when  he  pulled 
her  safely  away  from  a  suicide  at- 
tempt; Deputy  Boyle  pulled  an  uncon- 
scious man  from  a  flaming  automobile 
moments  before  It  exploded;  and 
Deputy  Kennedy  recently  returned  to 
active  duty  in  the  department  after 
being  ambushed  by  a  group  of  gunmen 
and  shot  in  the  face  with  a  sawed-off 
shotgim. 

Three  firefighters  have  been  nomi- 
nlated  by  their  superiors  to  receive  the 
award  of  valor.  They  are  firefighter 
specialist  Robert  K.  Davis.  Jr.;  fire- 
fighter paramedic  James  R.  Jeffries; 
and  firefighter  Leonard  N.  Julian. 

Firefighter  specialist  Robert  K. 
Davis,  Jr.  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
own  time  working  the  department's 
school  fire  safety  program,  as  well  as 
counseling  young  people  who  have 
been  convicted  of  arson.  Firefighter 
paramedic  James  Jefferies  donates 
considerable  personal  time  to  being  a 
consultant  to  the  paramedic  programs 
In  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  as  well 
as  Nova  Scotia  and  Australia.  Last 
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September,  firefighter  Leonard  Julian 
pulled  a  drowning  man  out  of  a  swim- 
ming pool  and.  after  detecting  no 
pulse  from  the  victim,  successfully  re- 
vived him. 

Not  forgetting  the  private  citizens  of 
Lakewood  who  respond  to  emergency 
situations  with  calm  and  clear  think- 
ing and  decisive  action,  a  special 
mayor's  award  for  citizens  who  assist- 
ed either  law  enforcement  or  fire 
agencies  has  also  been  instituted. 

Residents  who  will  receive  the 
mayor's  award  for  the  courageous  ac- 
tions are:  Gary  Cooper.  Lakewood; 
Linda  Rcarra.  Lakewood;  Mark 
O'Connor,  Lakewood;  Donald  and 
Bobbie  Rank.  Cerritos;  DeMaurol 
Tryon.  Lakewood;  Robert  Kistner. 
Lakewood;  Vickkl  and  Linzi  Philips; 
Stephen,  Lyla  and  David  May;  and 
Patrick  Foley,  all  of  Lakewood.  and 
Keith  Wise,  Lakewood. 

We  often  neglect  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  long  hours  of  serv- 
ice, the  contribution  of  free  time,  and 
the  acts  of  heroism  that  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firefighters 
provide  our  communities. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mayor 
Paul  E.  Zeltner  and  the  Lakewood 
City  CouncU  for  instituting  this  award 
of  valor  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
recipients  of  the  award,  for  their 
hours  of  service,  their  dedication,  and 
their  moments  of  bravery.* 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AND  COAL: 
OUR  LAST  CHANCE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNois 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  certain  occasions  which  are  of 
such  profoimd  significance  that  they 
are  recognized  as  being  historically  im- 
portant the  moment  they  happen. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  release  of  a 
783-page  report  on  energy.  4  years  in 
the  making,  done  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  The  New  York 
Times  which  edltoriaUy  does  not 
whoUy  agree  with  the  report,  quite 
correctly  calls  the  Academy  "the  Na- 
tion's most  prestigious  scientific  orga- 
nization." The  report's  conclusions  are 
that  the  only  choice  the  United  States 
has  to  meet  its  energy  demands  for 
tl;e  next  30  years  is  to  bum  coal  and 
build  nuclear  powerplants. 

This  conclusion  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  ciurent  propaganda  directed 
against  nuclear  power.  When  the  most 
prestigious  scientific  Institute  In  this 
Nation,  after  careful  and  lengthy  de- 
liberation, states  that  nuclear  power 
and  coal  are  necessary  as  sources  of 
energy,  the  debate  over  nuclear  power 
goes  into  a  new  phase. 

At  this  time  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
"Energy  Analysis  Stresses  Use  of  Coal. 
Atom  Power"  from  the  Washington 
Post.  January  14,  1980,  and  "Don't 
Count  on  the  Sun  Too  Soon,"  from 
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the   New    York   Times,    January    16. 
1980. 
The  articles  follow: 
tProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14,  1980) 
eweroy  alt altsis  stresses  use  of  coal, 
Atom  Power 
(By  Thomas  OTooIe) 
In  the  most  exhaustive  study  It  has  done, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  con- 
cluded  that   the   only   choice   the   United 
States  has  to  meet  electricity  demands  for 
the  next  30  years  is  to  bum  coal  and  build 
nuclear  power  plants. 

The  academy  also  concluded  that  nuclear 
electricity  may  be  the  nation's  only  choice 
for  a  20-year  period  beginning  in  1990.  The 
academy  said  that  burning  coal  to  generate 
electricity  may  have  to  be  cut  back  In  1990 
because  coal  will  be  more  valuable  as  a 
source  of  synthetic  liquid  and  gas  fuels  and 
because  the  Increased  burning  of  coal  may 
put  so  much  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere that  it  could  trigger  a  change  in  the 
climate. 

In  a  783-page  report  for  the  Energy  De- 
partment that  took  four  years  to  compile 
and  was  two  years  late  and  $2  million  over 
budget,  the  academy  drew  another  conclu- 
sion bound  to  generate  as  much  controversy 
as  the  others:  unless  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity abates  unexpectedly,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  develop  the  fast 
breeder  nuclear  reactor  that  President 
Carter  stopped  two  years  ago. 

The  academy  said  that  use  of  a  breeder 
would  keep  the  price  of  electricity  low  and 
extend  the  domestic  supply  of  uranium  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 

"At  relative  high  growth  rates  In  demand 
for  electricity,  the  attractiveness  of  a  breed- 
er is  greatest  and  at  the  highest  growth 
rates  the  breeder  can  be  considered  a  prob- 
able necessity,"  the  academy  said.  "For  this 
reason,  this  committee  recommends  contin- 
ued development  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor,  so  that  it  can  be  deployed 
early  in  the  next  century  if  necessary." 

The  academy  held  out  little  hope  that 
solar  power  and  fusion  power  would  make 
much  of  a  contribution  to  the  nation's 
energy  In  the  next  30  years  but  said  the 
country  should  continue  to  support  their 
development. 

"Because  of  the  higher  economic  costs, 
solar  technologies  will  probably  not  contrib- 
ute much  more  than  5  percent  to  energy 
supply  in  this  century  unless  there  is  mas- 
sive government  intervention  to  penalize 
the  use  of  nonrenewable  "fuels,"  the  acade- 
my said.  "The  danger  of  such  Intervention 
lies  In  the  possibility  that  It  may  lock  us 
Into  obsolete  and  expensive  technologies 
with  high  materials  and  resource  require- 
ments." 

On  the  outlook  for  fusion,  a  process  that 
mimics  the  limitless  energy  of  the  sun,  the 
academy  was  cautiously  optimistic— but  not 
for  any  time  in  the  next  30  years. 

"It  Is  not  an  option  that  can  be  counted 
on  within  the  time  frame  of  the  study,"  the 
academy  said,  referring  to  1985  to  2010. 
"Nevertheless,  fusion  warrants  sufficient 
technical  effort  to  enable  a  realistic  assess- 
ment by  the  early  part  of  the  next  century 
of  its  long-term  promise  In  competition  with 
breeder  reactors  and  solar  energy  tech- 
nologies." 

The  academy  Identified  as  the  nation's 
two  most  serious  near-term  needs  the  neces- 
sity to  conserve  energy  and  develop  synthet- 
ic fuels  to  replace  the  world's  dwindling 
supply  of  liquid  fossil  fuels. 

"The  most  critical  near-term  problem  In 
energy  supply  for  this  country  is  fluid 
fuels,"  the  academy  said.  "Next  to  demand 
growth  reduction,  highest  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  a  domestic  syn- 
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thetic  fuels  industry,  for  both  liquids  and 
gas." 

Bearing  down  on  what  It  said  was  an  inevi- 
table worldwide  shortage  of  oil  and  natunU 
gas  in  the  next  decade,  the  academy  said 
the  nation  must  begin  to  rely  more  on  coal 
and  nuclear  power  for  its  electricty. 

"Coal  and  nuclear  power  are  the  only  eco- 
nomic alternatives  for  large-scale  applica- 
tion in  the  remainder  of  this  century,"  the 
academy  said.  "After  1990,  coal  will  be  In- 
creasingly required  for  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  so  the  requirements  for  nu- 
clear capacity  depend  on  the  growth  rate 
for  electricity  demand." 

The  academy  conceded  there  were  serious 
public  rislcs  in  generating  electricity  from 
coal  and  uranium.  It  identified  the  worst  risk 
from  coal  as  the  danger  to  the  miner  and  tiie 
worst  risk  from  uranium  as  the  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons  spread. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  weapons  prolif- 
eration is  real  and  i.s  probably  the  most  seri- 
ous potentially  cata-strophic  problem 
associated  with  nuclear  power,"  the  academy 
said.  "However,  there  is  no  technical  fix- 
even  the  stopping  of  nuclear  power  (especial- 
ly by  a  single  nation)— that  averts  the  nucle- 
ar proliferation  problem. 

"At  best,  the  danger  can  be  delayed  while 
better  control  Institutions  are  put  in  place, " 
the  academy  went  on.  "There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  which  represents 
the  greater  threat  to  peace:  the  dangers  of 
proliferation  associated  with  the  replace- 
ment of  fossil  resources  by  nuclear  energy 
or  the  exacerbation  of  international  compe- 
tition for  fossil  fuels  that  could  occur  in  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  worldwide  nuclear 
power  program." 

The  academy  said  that  despite  the  risk  of 
proliferation,  nuclear-generated  electricity 
represents  the  best  option  for  the  next  30 
years.  It  said  that  nuclear  electricity  is  still 
the  cheapest  form,  is  less  sensitive  to  in- 
creases In  fuel  prices  and  to  changes  in  envi- 
ronmental standards  than  coal. 

"Nuclear  fuel  supplies  are  more  readily 
stockpUed  than  coal,"  the  acsldemy  went  on, 
"and  nuclear  electricity  is  thus  less  subject 
to  Interruption  by  strikes,  bad  weather,  and 
transportation  disruptions." 

The  academy  made  a  final  point  favoring 
nuclear  energy  over  coal.  It  said  that  if  the 
effect  of  carbon  dioxide  accumulation  on  cli- 
mate becomes  a  major  environmental  issue 
In  the  early  years  of  the  21st  century,  "it 
will  be  aggravated  by  commitments  to  the 
use  of  coal,  because  power  plants  have  lives 
of  30  to  40  years." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16, 19801 
Don't  Couirr  on  the  Sun  Too  Soon 

It's  all  very  good  to  talk  about  switching 
from  dirty  or  dangeroiis  fossil  and  nuclear 
fuels  to  clean,  safe  solar  energy,  but  it's  not 
going  to  happen  any  time  soon  .  .  .  Solar 
technologies  will  make  only  a  modest  contri- 
bution over  the  next  three  decades— unless 
they  receive  subsidies  so  enormous  as  to 
dwarf  all  prevloiis  Government  spending  to 
develop  energy  ...  So  coal  and  nuclear 
power  are  the  only  large-scale  replacements 
for  oil  and  gas  for  the  inunediate  future  .  .  . 

These  are  the  sobering  conclusions  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  nation's 
most  prestigious  scientific  organization,  in 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of 
American  energy  needs  yet  published.  Some 
350  experts  contributed  to  the  massive 
report  just  Issued  by  the  Academy's  Com- 
mittee on  Nuclear  and  Alternative  Energy 
Systems.  If  their  findings  are  correct,  the 
claims  of  most  solar  enthusiasts  are  wildly 
exaggerated  and  even  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's solar  energy  goals  are  unrealistic. 

Solar  energy  is  not  apt  to  progress  very 
far,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  without 
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massive  Government  Intervention  in  the 
marketplace  to  penalize  other  fuels  and  sub- 
sidize the  various  solar  technologies,  like 
solar  cells,  wind  generators  an$l  fuels  made 
from  plants.  President  Carter's  ambitious 
goal  of  20  percent  solar  energy  In  the  year 
2000  can  only  be  met  by  requiring  buildings 
and  industries  to  Install  solar  technologies 
that  will  not  be  economic,  the  committee 
.says.  The  cost  would  be  astronomic,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  the  cost  of  conventional 
energy.  That  would  probably  require  subsi- 
dies far  higher  than  all  those  thus  far  given 
for  all  conventional  energy  sources. 

Would  the  social  benefits  of  solar  energy 
be  worth  such  Immense  costs?  The  academy 
report  does  not  say.  But  its  chief  author, 
Harvey  Brooks  of  Har\'ard.  believes  that 
President  Carter's  solar  program  is  so  dras- 
tic that  it  simply  won't  happen  short  of  a 
very  severe  energy  crisis.  We  take  the  report 
as  a  warning:  adopting  solar  technologies 
prematurely  may  freeze  the  nation  Into  ob- 
solescent energy  systems.  The  best  strategy 
may  be  a  vigorous  research  effori  to  seek  re- 
ductions In  cost,  negating  the  academy's 
projections. 

The  academy's  pessimism  on  solar  energy 
is  offset  by  bullishness  on  nuclear  and  coal 
power.  The  academy  acknowledges  an  array 
of  environmental  and  practical  problems 
with  each,  but  believes  these  can  be  over- 
come. Coal  and  nuclear  are  the  only  eco- 
nomic alternatives  for  generating  electricity 
in  the  near  future,  the  committee  says,  and 
if  the  electricity  they  produce  can  replace 
some  oil  or  gas.  they  nnay  also  ease  future 
shortages  of  fluid  fuel. 

But  are  coal  and  nuclear  energy  really  the 
best  choices?  The  academy's  conclusion 
rests  on  a  hidden  value  judgment  that  the 
environmental  and  social  obstacles  hinder- 
ing nuclear  and  coal  power  can  be  sur- 
mounted more  easily.than  the  technical  and 
cost  problems  blocking  solar  energy.  That  is 
a  plausible  judgment  but  one  on  which  ex- 
perts may  differ. 

The  academy's  conclusions  require  a  de- 
tailed response  from  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. The  academy  Is  the  nation's  leading 
dispenser  of  scientific  ad\ice.  but  It  is  not  in- 
fallible. E\-en  Professor  Brooks  acknowl- 
edges that  the  report  Is  slightly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  nuclear  power  and  against  such 
solar  energy  sources  as  plant  material  and 
energy  farms. 

In  any  case,  there  is  a  more  Important 
message  than  recommendations  concerning 
one  fuel  or  another.  Neither  oil.  nor  gas.  nor 
nuclear,  nor  coal,  nor  solar  Is  the  best  solu< 
tion.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Is 
surely  right  when  it  says  there  are  great  un- 
certainties In  projecting  economic  ways  to 
meet  energy  needs.  The  more  energy  op- 
tions that  are  pursued,  the  better.* 


US.  CITIZEN  WARNS  OF  COMMU- 
NISM IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
United  States  watches  apprehensively 
as  the  Russian  Bear  claws  its  way 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  an- 
other threat  from  the  same  animal 
has  emerged  much  closer  to  our 
shores.  In  Central  America,  we  are 
watching  the  deliberate  destabilization 
and  overthrow  of  freely  elected  gov- 
ernments by  Soviet-supplied,  Cuban- 
backed  revolutionaries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Often  we.  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  such  events,  do  not  fully  compre- 
hend what  is  happening.  There  are, 
for  instance,  no  large  numbers  of 
Americans  in  Afghanistan  who  can 
convey  to  us  the  problems  and  circimi- 
stances  of  that  poor  nation.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  Latin  America,  where 
many  American  citizens  have  long  had 
intimate  contacts  and  where  many 
have  made  their  home.  They  provide  a 
harrowing  tale  of  steady  and  ruthless 
Conununist  pressure  in  the  region,  and 
tell  of  the  suffering  we  are  bringing 
upon  our  helpless  neighbors  by  our 
neglect. 

One  such  U.S.  citizen  recently  wrote 
me  about  events  in  Central  America, 
and  his  letter  is  particularly  timely  in 
light  of  our  upcoming  deliberations  on 
an  aid  package  to  Nicaragua.  I  fervent- 
ly urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
moving  plea  by  a  fellow  American  who 
has  seen  firsthand  the  coming  storm. 

The  letter  follows: 

GDATTMAUt  City.  Guatemala. 

February  12.  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  Baumam. 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bauman:  The  entire 
free  world  is  concerned  about  the  hostage 
situation  In  Iran  and  the  So\iet  Union  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan.  I  share  that  con- 
cern because  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  is  threatened. 

There  is.  however,  another  area  In  which 
conununist  aggression  Ls  blatantly  obvious 
and  that  area  is.  comparatively  speaking,  on 
the  door-step  of  the  United  States.  Specifi- 
cally. I  refer  to  Central  America. 

With  reference  to  poUticai,  economic, 
social  and  geographic  knowledge  of  this 
area,  I  feel  qualified  to  speak  with  some  au- 
thority. I  have  lived  In  Guatemala  for 
twenty  years,  but  my  work  has  taken  me  to 
all  countries  in  Central  America  and 
Panama.  Hopefully,  my  experience  and 
knowledge  will  be  of  benefit  to  you. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans  living 
In  this  area  who  are  dedicated,  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  per- 
sonal contact  with  many  of  these  good 
people  and  can  assure  you  that  I  express 
their  views  in  regard  to  the  United  States' 
posture  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Except  for 
one  small  one-syllable  word,  most  of  these 
people  would  write  directly  to  U.8.  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  That  word  is  fearl  To  a 
member  of  the  greatest  deliberative  bod)'  In 
the  world,  this  contention  may  be  difficult 
to  understand,  but  It  Is  true. 

In  the  past.  U.S.  citizens  have  complained 
to  the  Congress  and  the  State  Department 
about  communist  activities,  and.  as  a  result 
of  good  intentioned  criticism,  found  them- 
selves singled  out  for  ridicule  and  condem- 
nation. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  seen 
Congress,  the  State  Department  and  the 
Administration  support,  laud  and  abide  by 
recommendations  made  by  uninformed 
priests,  misguided  '"do  gooders"  and.  gener- 
ally speaking,  those  who  support  the  leftist 
cause.  As  a  result  of  misinformation  sup- 
plied by  the  misinformed,  or  those  dedi- 
cated to  an  ideology  foreign  to  our  Constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  this  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  given  the  Panama  Canal  to  Omar  Tor- 
rljos.  contributed  to  the  communist  success 
in  Nicaragua,  and  they  watch  helplessly  as 
the  communist  forces  prepare  to  capture  El 
Salvador.  With  such  recent  historical  events 
in  mind,  it  shouldn't  be  surprising  that 
countless   U.S.   citizens   in   this   area   are 
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simply  afraid  to  be  identified  as  those  who 
oppose  the  Soviet  Union  intrusion  In  an 
area  formerly  protected  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Guatemala  appears  to  be  the  next  target 
of  the  communists.  With  the  conquest  of 
Nicaragua,  the  leftists  now  feel  they  cannot 
be  stopped.  Afte^  all.  Nicaragua  was  anti- 
communist  and  pro-United  States.  The  logic 
and  perception  of  the  communists  are  diffi- 
cult to  fault.  Guatemala  Is  anti-conununist 
and  pro-United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  its  surrogate.  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba,  could 
not  have  achieved  success  In  Nicaragua 
without  the  suppori  of  the  United  States. 
To  compound  error  upon  error,  the  U.S. 
Congress  stands  ready  to  contribute 
$80,000,000  to  Nicaragua  and  this  act  of 
generosity  comes  after  the  conununist  suc- 
cess. Logically,  then,  the  Cuban  and  Soviet 
leaders  foresee  no  real  U.S.  opposition  to  a 
takeover  In  Guatemala.  To  the  contr&r>-. 
they  can  expect  Ambassador  Bowdler.  the 
State  Department  and  the  Administration 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  later 
financial  assistance,  to  the  leftists  who  seek 
to  destroy  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  each  member  of 
the  Congress,  to  make  an  in-depth  visit  of 
Nicaragua  today.  One  point  becomes  clear. 
V&.  citizens  are  hated  and  can  obtain  no 
more  than  a  30-day  visa.  All  banks  have 
been  nationalized.  A  government  permit  is 
required  before  anything  can  be  Imported. 
The  government  controls  all  exports.  As  of 
this  writing  there  Isn't  much  to  control.  TTie 
entire  educational  system  has  been  reorga- 
nized in  conformance  «ith  Cuban  educa- 
tional doctrines.  Additionally.  Cuban  teach 
ers  are  being  imported  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

In  Nicaragua  there  is  no  freedom  of  the 
press.  Castro  appears  regularly  on  the  gov- 
ernment controlled  television  stations  and 
constantly  berates  the  United  States.  Cuban 
military  and  Intelligence  operatives  are 
present  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Commu- 
nist block  captains  have  been  designated  in 
each  city  in  Nicaragua.  This,  of  course,  fol- 
lows the  Cuban  system  of  citizen  control. 
Recently  mass  graves  have  been  uncovered 
In  several  cities.  Thousands  of  citizens  who 
oppose  the  communist  regime  have  been 
slaughtered.  This  Is  a  proven  fact  and. 
strangely  enough,  the  U.S.  has  failed  to 
utter  one  protest  against  the  human  rights 
violations.  It  is  as  though  the  United  States 
has  one  set  of  standards  for  those  who  favor 
communism  and  one  set  for  those  who 
oppose  this  Godless  belief.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  Nicaragua  is  now  a  communist  nation. 

For  each  commimlst  function  in  Nicara- 
gua there  is  an  opposite  function  of  free 
dom  in  Guatemala.  Surely  this  stands  for 
something.  Those  who  govern  in  Nicaragua 
are  not  friends  of  the  United  States.  In 
Guatemala  you  need  not  be  concerned 
about  making  friends.  The  people  of  Guate- 
mala are  your  friends. 

In  extending  financial  aid  to  Nicaragua, 
you  are  most  assuredly  aiding  your  enemy. 
If  the  United  States  continues  to  follow  its 
present  course,  then  all  of  Central  America 
will  be  lost.  In  essence,  the  future  of  Guate- 
mala and  the  other  Central  American  na 
tions  Is  in  your  hands. 

With  a  fervent  belief  in  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  and  its  immatched  institutions 
of  freedom,  I  pray  that  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  share  my  love  of  country  and 
recognize  the  ominous  threat  which  hovers 
so  close  to  home 

Sincerely  yours. 

BnxBRANUM.* 


QylAA 
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TRANSFERRING  NUCLEAR 
EXPORT  UCENSING  FUNCTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  Is  well  aware,  the  President  will 
soon  submit  a  reorganization  plan  for 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. One  of  the  major  issues  in- 
volved in  reorganization  of  the  NRC  is 
the  question  of  its  responsibilities  to 
review  the  exports  of  atomic  reactors 
and  nuclear  fuel.  Recently,  the  New 
York  Times  had  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject and  mentioned  the  February  6, 
1980,  letter  from  the  NRC  Chairman 
John  F.  Aheame  to  James  T.  Mcln- 
tjTe,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  it  is  useful  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  see  this 
letter  in  terms  of  Mr.  Aheame's  basis 
for  transferring  nuclear  export  licens- 
ing functions  from  the  NRC  to  an 
agency  within  the  executive  branch.  I 
have  included  excerpts  on  this  issue 
from  Mr.  Aheame's  letter  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  for  consideration  by  my 
colleagues: 

Excerpt  From  LrrrER  to  James  T. 

MclNTTRE,  Jr. 

The  plan  should  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  export  licensing  functions  from 
NRC  to  an  agency  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  These  functions,  which  Involve  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  Commissioners' 
time,  divert  agency  resources  from  domestic 
safety  matters.  The  narrow  expertise  of 
NRC  with  respect  to  nuclear  exports  does 
not  Justify  the  large  expenditure  of  Com- 
missioners' time  and  other  agency  resources. 

Chairman  Aheame  notes  that  with  regard 
to  this  item:  "I  would  lilie  to  point  out  how 
much  time  we  actually  are  devoting  to  inter- 
national matters.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  how 
Commissioners  spend  their  time.  How  we 
spend  our  time  will  depend  in  many  cases  on 
what  are  the  current  high  priority  issues. 
For  example,  over  the  last  several  months 
most  of  our  time  has  been  spent  on  Three 
Mile  Island  related  events.  However,  In  the 
year  preceding  passage  of  the  Non-ProUf- 
eration  Act  we  received  911  official  papers 
for  the  Commission  to  handle.  Of  these,  27 
percent  were  related  to  international  mat- 
ters, including  14  percent  related  to  exports. 
In  the  year  following  the  pt^ssage  of  the 
Non-Proliferatlon  Act  (which  year  ended 
prior  to  Three  Mile  Island,  so  these  num- 
bers are  not  affected  by  the  accident)  we  re- 
ceived 962  papers.  Of  the  total,  38  percent 
were  international,  including  23  percent  re- 
lated to  exports.  Our  international  papers 
went  from  27  percent  of  the  total  to  38  per- 
cent. Information  papers  are  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  time  that  we  should  spend  to 
keep  abreast  of  staff  activity.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  NNPA.  the  international 
information  papers  nearly  tripled,  from  80 
to  231.  In  addition,  in  both  years  over  one 
quarter  of  all  Commission  action  papers— 
these  are  ones  on  which  the  Commissioners 
must  vote— related  to  exports,  and  about  40 
percent  were  on  one  or  another  aspect  of  in- 
ternational matters."' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Concerning  the  proposal  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  assume  the  NRC's  responsibil- 
ities for  nuclear  export  licensing.  Commis- 
sioners Bradford  and  Gillnsky  note:  "Two 
years  ago  Congress  examined  the  issues  in 
great  detail  and  assigned  the  NRC  an  inde- 
pendent role  in  export  licensing  by  a  vote  of 
411  to  0  In  the  House  and  88  to  3  in  the 
Senate.  This  was  a  specific  and  carefully 
crafted  manifestation  of  Congress'  discon- 
tent, in  the  wake  of  the  disclosure  of  a  U.S. 
role  in  the  India  nuclear  explosion,  and  of 
Its  consequent  Insistence  on  an  independent 
review  of  nuclear  export  licensing  to  ensure 
consistent  and  thorough  administration  of 
the  law.  The  legislation  was  introduced  by 
the  Administration  and  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  President  Carter  who  described  it 
as  'of  overwhelming  importance  to  our  non- 
proliferation  policy  ...  a  major  step  for- 
ward .  .  .  which  would  put  into  effect  a 
clarified  and  an  adequate  American  policy 
on  the  use  and  provision  of  atomic  fuels 

"The  only  new  wrinkle  in  the  argument 
made  by  the  other  Commissioners  is  the 
suggestion  that  export  licensing  distracts 
Commission  attention  from  safety,  a  con- 
cern that  was  never  mentioned  during  the 
extensive  hearings  on  the  proposed  NNPA 
or  in  the  several  NNPA-related  hearings 
held  since  its  enactment.  The  statement 
that  export  licensing  Involves  a  'large  ex- 
penditure of  Commissioners'  time  and  other 
agency  resources*  is  simply  wrong.  Under 
the  regular  procedures  resulting  from  the 
NNPA,  nonproliferatlon  concerns  related  to 
exports  have  occupied  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  Commissioners'  time  and  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  agency's  resources.  Tying  do- 
mestic reactor  safety  failings  to  export  regu- 
lation is  at  best  misleading.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Commission  has  and  has  had  enough 
time  for  safety.  The  problem  in  the  past  was 
that  the  Commission  took  an  overly  relaxed 
view  of  its  safety  responsibilities." 

"The  use  of  Conunission  paperwork  as  a 
guide  to  Commission  time  Is  misleading 
here.  The  'Information  Reports'  are  inflat- 
ed by  a  very  high  percentage  of  notices  re- 
garding routine  exports  (to  say  nothing  of 
imports)  handled  by  the  staff  requiring  no 
Commission  tim^  and  by  international 
health  and  safety  matters  that  would 
remain  with  the  NRC  in  any  case.  Most  of 
the  'Action  Papers'  in  the  export  areas  are 
equally  routine.  It  would  be  Just  as  Incorrect 
to  say  that  the  NRCs  agency  priorities  were 
heavily  slanted  toward  nuclear  medicine  be- 
cause we  have  issued  thousands  of  licenses 
in  that  field  and  have  issued  only  70  nuclear 
powei^)lant  operating  licenses.  A  review 
based  on  Commission  meetings  shows  that 
in  the  23  months  since  the  NNPA  took 
effect,  international  matters  have  taken 
about  9.3  percent  of  the  Commission's  meet- 
ing time,  with  about  7.6  percent  devoted  to 
nonproliferatlon.  A  better  guide  to  the 
future  may  be  the  last  year  (post.-TMI  and 
also  post-the  adoption  of  formal  NNPA  pro- 
cedures) when  the  total  is  6.5  percent  and 
the  nonproliferatlon  subtotal  only  4.1  per- 
cent. Even  the  paperwork  percentages  de- 
voted to  exports  would  fall  off  considerably 
in  1979,  if  they  had  been  calculated."* 


IDLEWILD.  MICH.-GRAND 
RESORT  OF  AN  EARLIER  ERA 


■  Remarka  by  John  F.  Aheame,  Commiosloner, 
VS.  Nuclear  Reculatory  Commiaalon.  before  the 
Amertcaa  Nuclear  Society  Executive  Conference, 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  September  11. 1979:  "Does 
ttM  Bmiwui  Have  Any  ClotheaT' 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIOAM 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr,  Speaker,  a 
recent    interview    published    in    the 
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Grand  Rapids  Press  describes  the  very 
Important  history  of  a  small  Michigan 
community  which  flourished  for  sever- 
al decades  as  a  top  resort  serving  black 
patrons.  Located  about  70  miles  north 
of  Grand  Rapids,  the  town  of  Idlewild 
attracted  clientele  from  himdreds  of 
miles  away,  and  flourished  from  about 
1920  to  1960  as  a  top-name  black  en- 
tertainment center.  Ironically,  the 
resort  declined  rapidly  with  the 
growth  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

A  young  historian,  Ben  Wilson,  an 
assistant  professor  of  black  Americana 
at  Western  Michigan  University,  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  researching 
the  history  of  Idlewild.  Wilson  was  in- 
terviewed by  Press  reporter  Mitch 
Broder,  and  the  story  which  appeared 
in  the  February  4  Grand  Rapids  Press 
provides  an  interesting  account  of  the 
evolution  of  this  black  resort,  which 
was  probably  the  most  significant  of 
any  in  America. 

I  have  a  very  special  interest  in  the 
Idlewild  community  as  it  is  located  in 
my  home  county  of  Lake  and,  natural- 
ly, I  am  honored  to  serve  Idlewild  resi- 
dents of  Michigan's  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  Congress.  In  trib- 
ute to  the  rich  history  of  Idlewild, 
forming  a  great  foundation  for  future 
development  and  hopes.  I  am  proud  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  this  excel- 
lent story  through  the  interview  with 
historian  Ben  Wilson.  Inasmuch  as 
February  is  also  Black  History  Month, 
the  story  Is  particularly  timely.  The 
story  follows: 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  Feb.  4. 
1980] 

Ghost  Resorts  Swing— In  This  Gut's 
Notes 

For  40  years,  starting  about  1920,  ttie 
small  Lake  County  town  of  Idlewild  flour- 
ished as  a  top-name  black  entertainment 
center.  Believed  the  first  such  resort  In  the 
country,  the  area,  70  miles  north  of  Grand 
Faplds,  attract.eH  clientele  from  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

Its  decline  came,  ironically,  with  the 
growth  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  Many 
blacks,  now  able  to  sample  other  vacation 
spots,  left  Idlewild  in  the  dust. 

But  many  people  still  remember  the 
Idlewild  of  the  past  and  mourn  its  loss. 
Among  them  is  historian  Ben  Wilson.  An  as- 
sistant professor  of  black  Americana  studies 
at  Western  Michigan  University,  Wilson,  32, 
spends  much  of  his  time  researching  the 
Idlewild  phenomenon  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  documentary  film. 

The  Kalamazoo  resident  also  finds  some 
time  for  lecturing.  This  is  Black  History 
Month  and  Wilson  plans  a  talk  on  the  black 
resorts  for  3  p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Library. 

Wilson  spoke  with  Press  Reporter  Mitch 
Broder  about  the  resorts  and  other  matters 
of  black  history. 

Question.  Where  were  Michigan's  other 
black  resorts,  and  what  made  Idlewild  the 
biggest? 

Answer.  The  black  resorts  of  Michigan 
were  at  Paradise  Lake  in  Cass  County,  Eagle 
Lake,  outside  of  Pawpaw,  and  Idlewild, 
which  until  the  late  1950"  was  known  as  the 
black  Las  Vegas.  The  clientele  of  these 
three  different  resorts  was  decidedly  differ- 
ent In  relation  to  tne  economic  status  of  the 
residents.  The  very  affluent  blacks  in  mld- 
westem  America  were  more  In  Idlewild.  The 
majority  of  the  people  in  Eagle  Lake  in  the 
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'20s  were  day  laborers.  Paradise  Lake  at- 
tracted principally  people  from  southwest 
Michigan  and  northern  Indiana:  primarily 
menial  latMrers.  Because  the  more  affluent 
people  were  in  Idlewild,  they  could  attract 
big  name  entertainers  that  would  in  turn  at- 
tract other  people  to  Idlewild  to  see  the  per- 
formers. 

Question.  Who  were  some  of  those  per- 
formers? 

Answer.  One  was  (dnmimer-singer) 
Bennie  Carew— all  of  the  nightclub-goers  in 
Grand  Rapids  should  know  of  Bennie 
Carew.  Some  of  the  others  would  be  people 
like  George  Klrby,  Roy  Hamilton,  Bobby 
Lewis.  Bill  Doggett,  a  lady  by  the  name  of 
Sassy'  Sarah  Vaughan,  and  a  young  blues 
performer  named  Blues  Boy  King,  now 
knonTi  as  B.B.  King.  Supposedly  a  fellow 
from  Saginaw  helped  launch  Delia  Reese's 
career  there.  Joe  Lewis,  the  boxer,  used  to 
come  up  to  Idlewild  a  lot,  and  so  did  the 
Pour  Tops.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Question.  Why  was  IdlewUd  abandoned? 

Answer.  In  1964,  the  death  knell  sounded 
for  the  black  resorts  because  another  civil 
rights  act  was  passed.  The  affluent  blacks 
realized.  "I  can  go  elsewhere,  so  why  go 
back  to  Idlewild?"  Instead,  they  went  to 
places  like  Las  Vegas  and  Miami  Beach. 
There  was  a  good  parallel  to  this  in  an  epi- 
sode of  (the  TV  series)  "Sanford  &  Son." 
Fred  (a  black  salvage  dealer)  went  into  a 
dentist's  office,  and  a  black  dentist  came 
out.  Fred  looked  at  him  and  said,  "I  don't 
want  you:  I  want  the  white  guy."  Sometimes 
if  you  oppress  people  for  too  long— whether 
it's  by  apartheid  In  South  Africa  or  Jim 
(^owism  in  America— they'll  begin  to  have 
self-defeating  thoughts  about  themselves 
and  those  who  l<x)k  like  them.  If  you  tell 
Johnny  he's  dumb  every  day  of  his  life,  he 
begins  to  think  he's  dumb. 

Q.  So  the  blacks  were  convinced  that 
white  was  better. 

A.  That's  how  western  minds  work.  The 
dictionary  says  black  means  sad,  gloomy, 
angry.  Hostile— everything  associated  with 
the  word  'black'  in  American  culture  is  sinis- 
ter. A  black  lie  is  worse  that  a  white  lie. 
There's  black  cat,  black  death,  blackball, 
blacklist— and  black  child.  Eventually  blacks 
will  use  these  same  terms  to  internalize 
what  the  oppressor  says.  That  poor  child  is 
going  to  see  'black'  attached  to  all  these 
other  things  and  think  it's  dismal.  The  only 
example  I  can  think  of  where  black  means 
something  good  is  'in  the  black'— but  the  op- 
posite is  in  the  red,'  not  'in  the  white.'  Be- 
cause the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  opened  up 
new  opportunities,  blacks  said.  We're  going 
to  go  to  where  whites  go.  because  It's 
better.' 

Q.  But  wasn't  it  just  the  opposite  thinking 
that  got  IdlewUd  started? 

A.  In  a  way.  But  Idlewild  was  mainly  the 
result  of  Jim  Crowism.  Blacks  found  that 
because  of  social  restrictions  they  couldn't 
go  to,  say.  OuU  Lake  in  Kalamazoo  County 
or  Diamond  Lake  in  Cass  County.  They 
said,  If  we  can't  go  there,  we  can  start  one 
of  our  own."  And  once  they  started  it,  they 
were  pretty  successful. 

Q  Who,  aside  from  the  performers,  was 
most  responsible  for  that  success? 

A.  The  majority  of  the  credit  has  to  go  to 
the  senior  citizens  who.  when  they  were 
young,  experienced  Jim  Crowism  and 
learned  how  to  deal  with  it.  If  I'd  been 
around  in  the  '20s  and  '308.  I'd  have  been  a 
n»ad,  frustrated  young  black  fellow.  These 
people  were  frustrateu,  uui  iney  were  inge- 
nious enough  to  create  survival  techniques. 
Even  if  those  techniques  meant  saying  'Yes. 
ma'am"  and  "No.  ma'am'  to  someone  who  is 
24  years  younger  than  you.  or  smiling  when 
you're  mad  because,  if  you  show  your  true 
feelings,  you  might  end  up  a  victim  of  Jim 
Crowism. 
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Q.  What  U  IdlewUd  like  today? 

A.  If  we  were  to  go  to  IdlewUd  today,  we'd 
find  very  few  young  adults.  We  would  find 
primarily  young  kids  between  the  ages  of  I 
and  18  and  senior  citizens  past  55  years  old 
Some  of  those  senior  citizens  were  the  re- 
sorters  who  frequented  the  resort  In  the 
'20s.  Once  they  retired  from  jobs  they  had 
in  Cleveland  or  Detroit,  they  moved  to 
Idlewild.  The  seniors  up  there  are  trying  to 
revitalize  Idlewild.  They're  doing  a  heck  of  a 
job  trying  to  make  it  a  resort  again. 

Q.  Are  they  trying  to  make  it  what  It  once 
was? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  isn't  it  impossible  to  bring  t>ack  the 
•20s? 

A.  Nothing's  impossible.  The  Pointer  Sis- 
ters have  brought  back  a  part  of  the  '20s. 
Fonzi^  on  "Happy  Days"  has  brought  back 
the  '50s.  It'U  be  hard  because  it's  1980,  but 
it's  not  Impossible.  But  the  reason  I'm  inter- 
ested in  Idlewild  is  because  I'd  like  it  to  be 
recognized  as  a  historical  site  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  with  historical  markers.  It  was 
one  of  the  only  black  resorts  in  America,  it 
was  the  biggest,  and  It  attracted  urbanites 
from  all  over  America.  And  many  are  still 
there. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  people  have  you 
spoken  to? 

A.  I've  interviewed  79  senior  citizens 
throughout  southwestern  Michigan,  whose 
ages  range  from  55  to  106,  and  I've  accumu- 
lated about  200  hours  of  oral  tradition. 

Q.  What  other  research  have  you  done? 

A.  Since  1974  I  have  been  gathering  data 
on  the  black  history  of  Michigan,  primarily 
southwestern  Michigan.  I've  gotten  fanuly 
photos,  and  I  have  a  coUectlon  containing 
roughly  2.000  slides.  From  the  slides  and 
oral  tradition,  a  team  of  teachers  and  I  have 
made  an  audio-visual  package  entitled  "The 
FamUy:  A  Pictorial  History  of  Blacks  in 
Southwestern  Michigan  from  1880  to  1930." 
I'm  also  working  with  a  man  named  Ed 
Reed,  who  is  originally  from  IdlewUd,  and 
who's  working  on  a  master's  degree  in  soci- 
ology. In  October,  Ed  let  me  see  and  use  a 
(28-mlnute)  promotional  film  made  in  1927 
on  IdlewUd.  Our  documentary  film  Is  going 
to  be  buUt  around  that  1927  film.  We're 
trying  to  create  educational  kits  that  are  re- 
gional in  scope  and  common-person  in  ap- 
proach. 

Q.  What  advantages  does  that  type  of  ma- 
terial have? 

A.  For  one  thing,  the  audio-visual  data 
available  are  elitist.  If  a  teacher  went  to  a  li- 
brary and  got  material  on  the  Roaring  '20s. 
it  would  be  on  the  Roaring  '208  in  New  York 
City.  But  you're  teaching  in  Grand  Rapids. 
You  get  the  impression  that  Grand  Rapids 
didn't  roar  in  the  '208  lUte  New  York.  Not 
only  are  the  data  elitist,  but  they're  also 
urban -oriented.  When  people  think  of  the 
black  experience  in  Michigan,  the  first 
thing  they  think  of  is  Detroit,  because 
roughly  40  to  50  percent  of  the  state's  black 
population  resides  in  Detroit.  But  south- 
western Michigan  has  a  very,  very*  rich 
black  history.  We  want  to  motivate  a  kid  to 
sit  on  his  grandparent's  knee  and  find  out 
why  the  grandparent  settled  in  Grand 
Rapids  instead  of  Detroit. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  so  interested  in  black 
history? 

A.  Throughout  my  high  school  career,  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  black  culture  in 
Michigan,  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
Africa:  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
south.  So  I  spent  my  freshman  year  (at 
Benedictine  CoUege  in  Kansas)  reading  any- 
thing I  could  get  my  hands  on.  That's  all 
you  could  do  in  Kansas— read  and  drink  3.2 
beer.  Then  I  went  to  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity with  the  intention  of  finding  out  more 
about  black  history.  Eventually,  I  thought, 
"Why  not  zero  in  on  black  hiatot7  in  Michi- 
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gan?"  But  I  didn't  want  to  focus  on  Detroit 
because  it's  too  big  and  everyone's  written 
about  it.  So  I  focused  on  southwestern 
Michigan. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Black  History 
Month? 

A.  Isn't  it  ironic  that  for  11  months  of  the 
year  black  folk  are  invisible,  but  in  Febru- 
ary, you're  the  star  of  the  show?  For  me 
Black  History  Month  begins  in  January  and 
ends  in  December,  l>ecause  that's  my  field  of 
interest. 

Q.  Are  blacks  reaUy  invisible?  Hasn't  there 
been  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  last  20  years? 

A.  Yes,  black  folk  have  made  some  prog- 
ress. But  suppose  I  put  a  2-ton  lodestone  on 
your  back  in  1960,  and  then  cut  it  down  to 
3,999  pounds  in  1970.  That's  an  improve- 
ment. But  your  primary  concern  is  to  get 
the  weight  off  your  back  completely.  Just 
because  there's  a  brother  on  TV  selling  Life- 
buoy soap  or  Scope  mouthwash  doesn't 
mean  the  hill  has  already  been  climbed.* 


ENERGY  CONSERVAnON 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues news  of  an  energy  conserva- 
tion achievement  that  recently  came 
to  my  attention.  I  am  referring  to  a 
collection  of  voluntary  conservation 
programs  instituted  by  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  Co.,  which  last  year  helped 
southern  Califomians  save  over  24  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  This  sav- 
ings is  equal  to  173  million  gallons  of 
fuel  oil,  or  enough  energy  to  provide 
the  40,000-plu8  gas  customers  in  the 
city  of  Pasadena  with  all  of  their  gas 
needs  for  about  3  years. 

The  roots  of  this  program  that  led 
to  this  energy  savings  extend  back  to 
the  early  1970*&— long  before  oil  short- 
ages and  gasoline  lines  focused  nation- 
al attention  on  our  energy  predica- 
ment. Today,  the  company  has  conser- 
vation programs  tailored  to  all  sectors 
of  the  gas  consuming  public— residen- 
tial users,  commercial  users,  and  in- 
dustrial users.  These  programs  Involve 
providing  conservation  displas^  and 
printed  material,  conducting  home 
energy  audits  and  energy  counseling, 
helping  sell  insulation  and  energy  con- 
servation devices,  and  offering  engi- 
neering services  to  help  large  commer- 
cial and  industrial  customers  get  the 
most  out  of  each  cubic  tooX,  of  gas  used 
in  their  plants. 

The  company  sells  and  installs 
through  existing  contractors  and. 
when  necessary,  arranges  convenient 
monthly  financing  to  residents  who  in- 
sulate their  homes.  The  company  also 
encourages  and  supports  the  installa- 
tion of  insulation  by  Independent  insu- 
lation contractors  and  dealers.  Gas 
company  statistics  show  that— of  the 
376,000  southern  California  homes*  ret- 
rofitted with  insulation  between  1975 
and  mid- 1979— 246.000  were  done  so  in 
response  to  the  utility's  Insulation  pro- 
grams. 
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Voluntary  conservation  programs 
such  as  these  can  be  offered  nation- 
wide as  positive  examples  of  energy 
savings  that  can  be  accomplished 
through  dedicated  efforts  of  con- 
cerned public  utilities  and  consum- 
ers.* 


RESOLUTION  HONORING 
REVEREND  WORMLEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  mssouiu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  St.  Louis  community  honored  one 
of  our  city's  most  outstanding  leaders. 
Rev.  Lonnie  C.  Wormley,  pastor  of  the 
Wayman  AME  Church.  In  recognition 
of  Reverend  Wormley's  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  our  commxuilty,  the  Missouri 
State  Senate  passed  a  special  resolu- 
tion in  his  honor.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  this  resolution  as  it 
highlights  some  of  the -special  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  of  the 
distinguished  Rev.  Lonnie  C.  Worm- 
ley: 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Missouri  Senate  that  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 4,  1979,  Rev.  Lonnie  C.  Wormley  will 
receive  si>eclal  recognition  by  the  Wayman 
A.M.E.  Church,  located  at  5010  Cabanne 
Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  Rev.  Wormley's  leadership  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  and 
his  exemplary  service  to  his  church  includes 
five  years  as  Pastor  of  Wayman  A.M.E. 
Church,  where  his  ministry  touched  and 
wanned  many  hearts  near  and  far.  Rev. 
Wormley  does  not  limit  his  service  only  to 
Wayman  A.M.E.  Church,  but  volunteers  his 
services  whenever  and  wherever  the  need 
arises:  and 

Whereas,  under  his  direction  and  careful 
guidances  as  Pastor,  Wayman  A-M.E. 
Chureh.  has  been  enhanced  and  developed 
beyond  any  expectation.  Rev.  Wormley  has 
eminently  distinguished  himself  for  under 
his  stewardship  the  Church  retired  a 
$94,000  mortgage,  completely  renovated  the 
chureh  inside  and  out,  purehased  needed 
land  for  congregational  parking,  increased 
church  memberships,  conversions  and  bap- 
tismals;  and 

Whereas,  Rev.  Wormley  is  not  only  active 
in  Wayman  A.M.E.  Chureh,  but  he  serves  as 
a  General  Board  Member  of  the  A.M.E. 
General  Body,  Member  of  the  Statistics  and 
Finance  Commission.  Chairman  of  Legisla- 
tive Task  Force  for  the  Connectional  Coun- 
cil, Member  of  the  AM.E.  Chureh  Exten- 
sion Department,  Member  of  the  Worship 
and  Evangelical  Commission,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  Missouri  Annual  Confer- 
ence, and  Treasurer  of  the  Ministerial  Alli- 
ance; and 

Whereas,  Rev.  Wormley  is  very  active  In 
the  civic  and  charitable  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity, always  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Rev.  Wormley  is  a  man  whose  com- 
munity spirit  uniquely  embodies  the  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  overcome  prejudice  and  bigot- 
ry, to  cultivate  understanding  of  all  people, 
to  work  for  the  righU  of  the  individual  and 
for  the  values  of  human  dignity,  and 

Whereas,  throughout  his  long  and  illustri- 
ous career  as  a  public  servant  Rev.  Wormley 
has  demonstrated  an  outstanding  ability  to 
discourage  in  a  most  effective  astute  and 
compassionate  manner,  the  administrative 
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duties  entrusted  to  him.  his  love,  concern 
and  interest  in  the  Chureh  enabled  him  to 
give  generously  of  his  time  to  assist  in  every 
endeaver  and  daily  operation  of  the  Minis- 
try, and 

Whereas.  Rev.  Wormley  has  continually 
given  outstanding  service  to  his  Chureh  re- 
sulting in  him  aspiring  for  the  Bishopric  to 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
souri Senate,  Eightieth  General  Assembly, 
extend  their  heartiest  congratulation  to 
Rev.  Lonnie  C.  Wormley  for  his  many  ac- 
complishments, and  by  this  resolution  pay 
tribute  to  a  highly  esteemed  individual,  a 
man  dedicated  to  the  highest  principles  and 
moral  values  whose  works  shall  forever 
stand  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  to  know 
him:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  projjerly 
inscribed  copy  of  this  resolution  for  presen- 
tation to  Rev.  Lonnie  C.  Wormley.* 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

FISCAL  YEAR  1981  AUTHORIZA- 
TION—GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY. 
SMALL  SCALE  HYDROPOWER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  MW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  we  are  reviewing  a  program 
which  has  been  moved  in  the  DOE  or- 
ganization so  that  full  responsibility 
for  geothermal  technology  develop- 
ment and  commercialization  is  now 
under  research  applications.  I  welcome 
Dr.  Davis  and  hope  that  she  will  have 
the  same  success  with  program  devel- 
opment in  DOE  as  she  had  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  do  have  two  concerns  about  geo- 
thermal energy.  When  I  visted  New 
Zealand  this  past  winter.  I  saw  several 
of  the  developed  geothermal  sites. 
What  struck  me  at  that  time  was  the 
potentially  bothersome  environmental 
impact  of  geothermal  energy  in  terms 
of  both  noise  and  emissions.  I  hope 
these  aspects  of  the  technology  are 
being  carefully  considered  by  DOE. 

Second,  as  you  know.  I  have  directed 
the  staff  to  look  carefully  at  the  ques- 
tion of  accoimtability  of  DOE  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  most  direct  ways 
that  we  can  measure  program  progress 
Is  through  the  achievement  of  pro- 
gram milestones  under  cost  and  on 
time.  My  understanding  is  that  there 
are  a  fair  number  of  milestones  which 
were  not  achieved  In  the  geothermal 
program  in  fiscal  year  1979  as  indicat- 
ed by  the  gold  book.  My  staff  has  also 
had  difficulty  in  Identifying  the 
natiu-e  of  certain  activities  which  have 
associated  milestones.  I  presume  that 
research  applications  takes  the  gold 
book  preparations  seriously.  I  hope  we 
can  reach  a  better  understanding  as  to 
whether  real  progress  is  being  made  In 
geothermal. 

Thank  you.* 
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PUBLIC  POLICY  OR  WISHFUL 
THINKING  ON  EDUCATION? 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  a  $2  billion 
youth  education  program  which  will 
attempt  to  teach  semiliterate  teen- 
agers how  to  read.  This  is  a  very  admi- 
rable gesture,  but  it  raises  questions 
concerning  the  $20  billion  that  have 
already  been  spent  since  1965  on  com- 
pensatory education  programs.  If  $20 
billion  did  not  help  these  children 
when  they  were  young,  how  can  $2  bil- 
lion help  them  now?  The  administra- 
tion is  quite  obviously  willing  to  throw 
another  $2  billion  into  the  same  kind 
of  programs  that  have  not  worked. 

The  New  York  Times  in  a  recent 
story  stated: 

The  initial  controversies  over  title  I  have 
diminished  In  recent  years  amid  indications 
that  achievement  scores  in  the  early  ele- 
mentary grades  have  improved  as  a  result  of 
remediation. 

This  is  what  might  be  called  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Times. 
Two  years  ago  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  give  me  a  report  on  all  the 
major  studies  that  have  been  done 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  title  I 
programs.  The  results  are  not  quite  as 
rosy  as  the  Times  report  would  indi- 
cate. The  very  best  that  could  be  said 
about  these  programs  after  10  years 
and  $20  billion  is  that  there  is  room 
for  cautious  optimism  and  that  signs 
are  encouraging.  This  is  hardly  the 
kind  of  data  which  suggests  the  kind 
of  success  such  money  and  time  would 
indicate.  No  major  studies  have  been 
done  in  the  intervening  2  years  to  con- 
tradict the  Library  of  Congress  report. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  tax- 
payers, parents,  and  children  simply 
have  not  received  their  money's  worth. 
The  major  studies  indicate  this.  Why, 
then,  is  this  administration  proposing 
a  program  that  will  supposedly  do  for 
teenagers  what  could  not  be  done  for 
them  when  they  were  both  intellectu- 
ally and  socially  better  able  to  absorb 
the  kind  of  reading  training  neces- 
sary? 

We  can  help  our  children  to  read. 
But  it  will  mean  not  more  Federal  tax 
dollars  but  dependence  on  family  love, 
Individual  motivation,  teacher  prepar- 
edness, avoidance  of  the  kind  of  inno- 
vative gimmicks  that  grab  the  founda- 
tion and  Government  grants  but  fail 
to  work  and.  In  general,  a  realization 
that  learning  to  read  is  something 
that  cannot  be  made  to  happen  by 
Federal  Government  policies. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"Slow-Reading  Youths  Are  Focus  of  a 
$2  Billion  Education^obs  Plan."  the 
New  York  Times.  February  18. 1980. 

SLOw-RKADUfG  Youths  Ark  Focus  or  a  t3 

BiLLioif  Education-Jobs  Plak 

(By  Gene  I.  Maeroff ) 

For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teenagers 
who  reach  high  school  with  their  reading 
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ability  frozen  at  the  third-grade  or  fourth- 
grade  level,  the  idea  of  further  schooling  is 
a  nightmare  of  frustration,  and  their  pros- 
pects of  liberating  themselves  by  getting 
jobs  are  dim  because  they  have  few  skills  to 
sell. 

Such  youths  are  the  target  of  President 
Carters  proposed  $2  billion  youth  and  edu- 
cation employment  program,  now  being 
fashioned  into  legislation  to  be  offered  to 
Congress  this  month. 

The  half  of  the  funds  earmarked  for  the 
schools  would  be  directed  to  programs 
aimed  at  filling  the  huge  gaps  In  achieve- 
ment that  have  left  these  youngsters  unable 
to  handle  the  studies  normally  expected  of 
high  school  students.  Money  would  be  dis- 
tributed through  a  new  program,  similar  to 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  is  based  on  poverty 
guidelines.  The  other  half  of  the  funds 
would  help  pay  salaries  in  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Using  remedial  education  to  compensate 
for  deficiencies  in  a  student's  background  is 
not  new.  but  efforts  until  now  have  been 
concentrated  in  elementary  schools. 

EMPHASIS  NOW  ON  TOUNGEST 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  impression, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  Title  I  funds 
be  focused  on  elementary  education,  but 
school  officials  have  given  priority  to  the 
youngest  chUdren  on  the  theory  that  early 
intervention  heads  off  problems. 

Title  I  has  provided  more  than  $20  billion 
for  compensatory  education  since  its  incep- 
tion In  1965.  Figures  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment suggest  that  95  percent  of  the 
money  has  been  spent  below  the  ninth- 
grade  level. 

Students  who  are  still  lagging  when  they 
reach  secondary  schools  usually  g^  little 
help  in  overcoming  the  handicaps  of  their 
background,  dooming  them  to  fall  farther 
behind  each  year.  Thus,  there  is  much  less 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  remedial 
needs  of  older  youngsters  and  there  are 
fewer  projects  to  which  educators  can  turn 
for  examples  of  what  is  most  effective. 

In  an  inner-city  high  school  such  as  Louis 
D  Brandels.  on  Manhattan's  polyglot  Upper 
West  Side.  68  percent  of  the  3.500  students 
are  readmg  two  years  or  more  below  grade 
level.  Nineteen  teachers,  paid  by  Federal 
and  state  funds,  work  exclusively  at  remedi- 
al reading  instruction  In  classes  ranging 
from  virtual  nonreaders  to  students  labeled 
college  bound"  because  they  are  In  striking 
distance  of  reaching  grade  level. 

problem  on  seco^ary  level 
One  of  the  obstacles  to  coping  with  read 
ing  problems  In  secondary  schools  is  that 
siudfents  move  from  subject  to  subject, 
meeting  with  teachers  whose  expertise  and 
inieresU  are  in  the  content  of  their  courses, 
not  in  reading  instruction. 

"The  notion  of  just  hiring  a  reading 
teacher  and  drilling  students  on  the  same 
stuff  that  didn't  take  earlier,  probably  wont 
work."  said  Robert  Schwartz,  a  member  of 
the  planning  team. 

Authorities  in  the  new  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  now  developing  pro- 
posals that  they  hope  will  limit  the  disper- 
sal of  the  extra  $1  biUion  In  remedial  aid  to 
secondary  schools  that  adequately  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  money,  rather  than  giving  a 
grant  to  every  eligible  school. 

An  experiment  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
models  for  the  national  effort  is  Reading 
Power  in  Content  Areas,  which  has  operat- 
ed in  156  school  districts  in  39  states  in  the 
last  three  years  with  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Education.  Its  main  purpose  is 
to  train  secondary  teachers,  most  of  whom 
have  had  no  preparation  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  to  incorporate  reading  instruction 
into  the  subjects  they  teach. 
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SIMILARITIES  ARE  SEEN 

Teaching  students  to  read,  whether  they 
are  6  years  old  or  16  years  old.  involves 
many  of  the  same  basic  methods.  Educators 
find  that  many  students,  after  suffering 
year  upon  year  of  crushing  failure,  may 
have  lost  their  motivation. 

The  idea  of  tying  the  teaching  of  basic 
skills  to  career  awareness,  job  training  and 
internships  is  seen  as  a  way  of  giving  young 
people  a  goal  that  will  motivate  them  in 
their  studies. 

President  Carter's  initiatives  for  dealing 
with  the  educational  and  employment  needs 
of  youth  are  similar  to  earlier  proposals  in  a 
sweeping  report  last  fall  by  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. "About  one-third  of  our  youth  are  Ill- 
educated,  ill-empLoyed  and  ill-equipped  to 
make  their  way  in  American  society,"  the 
332-page  report  warned.  It  called  for  the 
teaching  of  basic  skills  through  more  pro- 
grams that  link  the  school  and  the  work 
place. 

When  Vice  President  Mondale  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Carter  to  head  the  Task  Force  on 
Youth  Unemployment,  the  panel  apparent- 
ly began  Its  work  bv  pvamining  the  prob- 
lems primaruy  from  tne  employment  view- 
point. But  the  group  expanded  its  purview 
to  include  secondary  education  when  it 
became  evident  that  it  was  unwise  to  consid- 
er the  difficulties  of  unemployment  without 
regard  to  schooling. 

emthasis  oh  jobs 

Vocational  education  experts  in  the 
schools  have  long  maintained  that  a 
strength  of  their  programs  is  the  ability  to 
combine  preparation  in  reading,  writing  and 
mathematics  with  Instruction  in  a  marketa- 
ble skill.  Indications  are  that  the  accent  on 
jobs  in  the  new  program  will  be  a  boon  to 
this  philosophy. 

Yet.  it  remains  to  be  seen  If  a  billion- 
dollar  infusion  can  do  in  a  year  or  two  what 
the  schools  have  been  unable  to  do  for  the 
same  youngsters  In  the  previous  8  or  10 
years.  The  initial  controversies  over  Title  I 
have  diminished  in  recent  years  amid  indi- 
cations that  achievement  scores  in  the  early 
elementary  grades  have  improved  as  a  result 
of  remediation.  But  many  children  appar- 
ently slipped  through  the  net  of  early  inter- 
vention and  combating  their  problems  at 
the  secondary  level  Is  considered  a  much 
bigger  challenge* 


H.R.  5407-PROVIDING  FOR  UTH- 
UANIAS  CONTINUED  REPRE- 
SENTATION IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  U.S.  Government  has  never 
recognized  the  forcible  incorporation 
of  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  repub- 
lics into  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  recognize 
the  diplomatic  corps  established  by  In- 
dependent Lithuania.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  cosponsorship  of 
H.R.  5407,  which  would  provide  for 
Lithuania's  continued  representation 
in  the  United  States. 

Prompt  passage  of  H.R.  5407  would 
serve  as  a  testament  to  the  history  and 
heritage  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
which  last  week  commemorated  the 
62d  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
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of  the  Republic  and  the  729th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithua- 
nian State  In  1251.  And  with  Soviet  di- 
visions now  occupying  Afghanistan.  It 
Is  time  to  declare  with  a  clear  and 
strong  voice  our  support  for  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  peoples  In  occu- 
pied lands,  everywhere.* 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  SHOWS 
SUPPORT  FOR  HANDGUN  CON- 
TROL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JEHSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  news  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Stmday  Sim-Times  on 
February  3.  1980.  The  story,  about  a 
recent  Gallup  poll.  Indicated  that  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port stricter  laws  controlling  the  sale 
of  handgtuis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation in  this  Congress,  cosponsored  by 
more  than  30  House  Members,  which 
would  ban  the  sale  of  so-called  Satur- 
day night  si>ecials  and  other  easily 
concealable  handgujis.  It  also  would 
require  greater  accountability  by 
handgim  importers,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers.  The  Gallup  poll  shows 
that  the  public  wants  a  law  that  will 
stop  the  imtold  violence  and 
bloodshed  which  continues  to  rise  as  a 
result  of  easy  access  to  concealable 
handgtins. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  take  the 
time  to  read  the  article,  which  I  in- 
clude In  the  Record: 

U.S.  Public  Favors  Stricter  Laws  on 
Handgitns 
Princeton,  N.J.— With  much  of  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  gun  legislation  focusing 
on   the   handgun,   public   opinion   in   the 
United  States  shapes  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  public  is  overwhelmingly  of  the 
opinion  that  laws  covering  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns should  l>e  made  stricter  than  they  are. 
As  early  as  1938,  Americans  favored  more 
stringent  controls  on  handguns. 

2.  Specific  provisions  of  a  gun  law  in  Mas- 
sachusetts also  won  public  approval.  In 
April,  1975.  the  Bartley-Pox  Act  was  put  on 
the  books  in  Massachusetts.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  a  person  who  carries  a  gun  out- 
side his  home  must  have  a  license  to  do  so. 
and  anyone  who  is  convicted  of  carrying  a 
gun  without  a  license  is  given  a  mandatory 
sentence  of  one  year  In  jail.  Since  the  law 
took  effect,  gun-related  armed  robberies  in 
Massachusetts  declined  35.1  percent,  while 
armed  robberies  declined  11.7  percent  na- 
tionally. 

3.  The  desire  for  stricter  curbs,  however, 
falls  short  of  support  for  an  outright  ban. 
with  65  percent  of  the  public  voting  against 
a  law  that  would  forbid  the  possession  of 
handguns  except  by  the  police  and  other  au- 
thorized people. 

Almost  every  other  American  home  (45 
percent)  now  has  at  least  one  gun.  with  the 
Incidence  of  ownership  reaching  53  percent 
in  the  South  and  70  percent  in  the  smallest 
communities  and  rural  areas. 

Rifles  and  shotguns  are  more  popular 
with  the  public  than  are  pistols  and  re- 
volves, with  three  households  In  10  having 
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either  a  shotgun  or  rifle.  About  two  in  every 
10  have  a  pistol  or  revolver. 

The  results  are  based  on  two  nationwide 
surveys  of  adults.  18  and  older,  interviewed 
in  person  in  more  than  300  scientifically-se- 
lected  localities   in   the   nation.   The   first 
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survey  wa.s  conducted  Nov.  2-5  and  Included 
Interviews  with    1.541  people.  The  second 
survey  took  place  Jan.  4-7.  with  1.620  people 
participating. 
The  finaings: 
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MY  HEART  IS  HEAVY 


HON.  LAMAR  GUDGER 

OP  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESFNTATIVE"! 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
heart  is  heavy  with  loss  today,  for  I 
have  lost  more  than  a  friend.  Superior 
Court  Judge  W.  K.  McLean  of  Ashe- 
ville  was  from  time  to  time  my  partner 
in  the  practice  of  law  for  30  years,  but 
he  was  far  more  than  a  professional 
colleague.  He  was  more  like  an  older 
brother.  When  not  practicing  law  to- 
gether, we  were  both  discharging  our 
own  field  of  public  service.  No  man 
worked  longer  hours  or  rendered  more 
dedicated  service  in  public  office,  as  he 
served  as  district  attorney,  special  su- 
perior court  judge,  and  resident  supe- 
rior court  Judge.  He  stood  tall  and  his 
memory  will  remain  tall  among  those 
of  us  who  knew  him. 

His  critics  may  have  called  him 
tough,  but  even  they  had  to  concede 
he  was  fair  to  all  who  came  before  his 
bench.  He  was  just  as  tough  on  him- 
self. 

His  most  profound  concern  was  for 
the  protection  of  the  human  family. 

Appointed  as  special  superior  court 
judge  by  the  late  Gov.  Kerr  Scott  in 
1953,  he  served  in  that  capacity  for  10 
years.  Thereafter,  he  was  elected  to 
the  superior  court  bench  in  1968,  retir- 
ing in  1975.  Earlier,  he  had  served  his 
beloved  North  Carolina  as  a  State  sen- 
ator and  as  district  attorney.  Before 
beginning  his  practice  of  law  in  1929, 
he  had  taught  school  and  was  in  pri- 
vate business. 

He  volunteered,  and  served  in  the 
military  with  honor,  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  one  of  the 
few  persons  I  know  well  who  answered 
his  country's  call  in  both  global  con- 
flicts. Duty,  integrity,  and  devotion 
were  meaningful  words  for  him. 

I  mourn  Judge  McLean's  passing 
perhaps  more  than  most  in  western 
North  Carolina,  but  all  of  us  in  my 
mountain  country  will  miss  him.  He 


was,    indeed,    a   man   to   match    our 
mountains.* 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FROM 
KENTUCKY 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  the  results  of  the  second 
"Hopkins  Congressional  Question- 
naire." 

At  a  time  when  so  many  Americans 
feel  that  their  voices  are  ignored  in 
Washington.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
literally  thousands  of  completed  ques- 
tionnaires pouring  into  my  office  from 
the  people  of  Kentucky's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  headline  "Impor- 
tant Message  to  Washington"  on  the 
outside  of  the  questionnaires  was  not 
put  there  by  accident.  After  all.  is 
there  any  information  that  Congress 
and  the  executive  departments  should 
value  more  highly  than  the  personal 
opinions  of  private  citizens  on  some  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing 
America  today?  The  views  expressed 
by  my  constituents  in  this  most  recent 
questionnaire  have  been  very  helpful 
to  me.  and  I  trust  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  results  equally  informa- 
tive. 

In  my  opinion.  In  order  to  be  truly 
effective,  democracy  must  be  a  two- 
way  street.  Unfortunately,  all  too 
often  it  seems  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can like  a  four-lane  expressway  going 
only  Government's  way.  To  read  the 
messages  Government  sends  out  to  the 
people,  you  would  think  they  never 
even  received  the  messages  the  people 
have  been  sending  back  to  their  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  it  is  almost  as 
though  Washington  speaks  one  lan- 
guage, while  200  million  Americans 
speak  another,  entirely  different,  dia- 
lect. 
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I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  one  more  time  that  it  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me  why  the  Members  of  this 
body  repeatedly  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pleas  of  the  American  people.  After 
sJl.  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
originally  created  to  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  people's  voice  in 
Washington.  And  yet.  every  national 
opinion  survey  I  have  read  tells  me 
that  our  people  believe  they  have  no 
real  impact  on  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Time  and  time  again,  by  often  over- 
whelming margins,  the  American 
people  have  asked  for  one  thing,  and 
their  Congress  has  given  them  some- 
thing else. 

For  example,  if  our  national  policies 
were  set  by  the  people  of  Kentucky's 
Sixth  District,  the  United  States 
would  now  have  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  personal  income  taxes  would 
be  cut  across  the  board,  and  our 
Nation  would  finally  have  a  compre- 
hensive and  effective  energy  policy, 
highlighted  by  an  all-out  effort  to  de- 
velop alternative  sources  of  energy  for 
the  future. 

But  our  Nation's  laws  are  made  in 
Washington,  not  in  Kentucky.  And 
while  I  share  my  constituents'  frustra- 
tion at  the  unresponsiveness  of  our 
Federal  Government.  I  would  simply 
say:  Keep  it  up.  Keep  sending  those 
important  messages  to  Washington.  It 
will  not  happen  overnight,  but  togeth- 
er we  can  turn  the  tide  of  big  Govern- 
ment, big  bureaucracy,  and  big  budg- 
ets. If  we  refuse  to  give  up,  we  can 
make  our  Government  once  again  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
numerical  results  of  my  latest  con- 
stituent questionnaire,  and  remind 
them  that  we  are  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives and,  as  such,  we  should  pay 
close  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tions they  send  us,  several  of  which 
follow: 

(In  pemntasesl 


Hofitiifis  Congressioiul  Ouestionna»t  No  2 


Yes      No 


1  Do  you  lavoi  i  constitutional  amendment  to  regu.'e  a 
balance;)  Federal  budget  enept  n  linw  of  *ar  or  nuoaii 
emetgefKy' 86 

2  Would  you  favor  an  across-lt»toard  oil  n  personal 
income  taies.  even  if  sued  a  cut  MuU  mean  less  nwey 

for  many  jovemment  propams' 77 

3  Do  you  Ihinli  ttiat  decontrol  ol  crude  ot  pries  s^aoM  be 
coupled  wtti  a  stroni  "windfall  profits"  ta<  on  die  o< 
companies' 77 

4  Would  you  support  mandatory  regis'ratnn  ol  It  privately 
owned  handguns  m  Die  Uniteo  Slates' 3' 

5  Do  you  favor  a  maior  Government  effort  K  produce 
heatini  od  and  (asoline  from  coal  and  otfier  nwiwals  <i 
ttiis  country,  even  it  it  means  paying  lugtier  pnces  loi 

tliem' 86 

6  Do  you  tbink  we  should  end  al  trade  with  Iran,  inciudm; 
our  purctiases  ol  tlieir  oH,  and  ttieir  purchases  a<  our 
products' 92 


More     less    Same 


7  II  you  were  in  Congress  neit  year,  hw  moJt 
you  vote  to  fund  tlie  rollowini  programi. 

Defense 72  8  » 

Welfare 4  81  15 

Senior  citaeni. 54  8  38 

foreign  aid ?  88  10 

Agrioillure „..„ 45  15  40 

Energy  rtseardi „ ..  J7  I  J 

- 
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DES  SEARCH  ASSISTANCE 


HON.FRANKJ.GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IB  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  which  establish  pro- 
grams to  identify  women  who  received 
diethylstilbestrol-DES— while  preg- 
nant and  the  children  of  these  women. 
In  addition,  my  bill  would  assist  States 
in  establishing  voluntary  registries  of 
these  women  and  their  children,  in 
providing  screening  for  cancer  related 
to  DES  and  information  concerning 
the  health  hazards  of  DES. 

For  approximately  30  years— from 
1940  to  1970— DES.  a  synthetic,  estro- 
gen-type hormone,  was  frequently  ad- 
ministered to  women  threatened  with 
miscarriage. 

In  recent  years,  the  children  of 
these  women  have  been  found  to  have 
an  abnormally  high  Incidence  of  rare 
forms  of  cancer.  We  do  not  know  the 
Impact,  if  any,  on  the  mothers  them- 
selves who  ingested  the  drug. 

Several  States  have  begun  programs 
to  find  and  advise  these  women  and 
their  children  of  the  risks  they  may 
face  from  DES.  In  my  home  State, 
New  Jersey,  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  75.000  persons  were  exposed 
to  DES  during  the  years  that  it  was 
administered  to  pregnant  women. 
Many  of  these  women  and  their  chil- 
dren are  unaware  that  they  are  at  risk 
and  that  they  need  to  be  screened  and 
checked  for  cancer. 

The  funding  for  this  program  would 
be  channeled  through  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  the 
Federal  Government  providing  a 
matching  sum  to  those  States  with 
programs  on  a  ratio  of  75  percent  Fed- 
eral funds  to  25  percent  State  funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  helping  our  States  meet  this  tragic 
problem  with  early  passage  of  my  bill. 
Thank  you.« 


THE  HAUGHEY  INITIATIVE 
MERITS  SERIOUS  CONSIDERA- 
TION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  which  has 
now  increased  its  membership  to  13,  I 
remain  deeply  concerned  about  the 
future  prospects  for  peace  and  jvistice 
In  the  six  counties  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  leam  of  a 
very  significant  statement  made  over 
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this  past  weekend  by  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland  Charles  Haughey. 
In  an  important  new  initiative,  the 
Premier  has  dOled  for  the  convening 
of  an  international  conference  on  Ire- 
land and  an  international  commission 
to  end  violence  in  Ulster. 

He  has  specifically  called  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  nations  of  Europe  to  partici- 
pate in  this  conference.  I  heartily  sup- 
port this  proposal  and  have  urged  the 
administration  to  give  It  serious  and 
positive  consideration. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the 
Irish  question  is  truly  an  international 
issue. 

The  .struggle  for  peace  and  self-de- 
termination asi  well  as  an  end  to  the 
documented  human  rights  violations 
and  to  the  violence  official  and  civilian 
which  contributes  to  the  stalemate  in 
Ulster  are  all  worthy  of  international 
attention.  However  the  most  impor- 
tant benefit  which  an  international 
conference  might  have  would  be  In 
terms  of  commitments  by  the  various 
governments  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  ravaged  country  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Such  an  idea  was 
put  forth  by  President  Carter  hi  1977 
when    he    indicated    an    interest    in 
having  the  United  States  join  with 
other  nations  in  providing  economic 
assistance  once  peace  was  established. 
An  international  discussion  on  Ire- 
land could  prove  to  be  the  catalyst 
which  will  move  the  peace  process  off 
dead  center.  I  maintain  that  the  final 
solution    in   Ireland   must   be   deter- 
mined by  the  Irish  people  themselves. 
Therefore  if  their  head  of  state  feels 
that  an  international  conference  will 
help  achieve  that  goal,  it  should  be 
given  every  consideration. 

The  ad  hoc  conunittee  will  be  watch- 
ing developments  very  carefully  in  the 
weeks  ahead.  We  only  hope  that  the 
British  Government  will  embrace  the 
proposal  and  abandon  their  own  pres- 
ent feeble  efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland  without  participa- 
tion with  the  Irish  Government.  I 
insert  two  articles  at  this  time  discuss- 
ing both  the  Haughey  initiative  and 
the  current  condition  of  the  peace 
conference  organized  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  19. 19801 

Irish  Premier  Calls  for  International 

Solution  for  Ulster 

(By  James  Lemoyne) 


London.— The  Irish  Republic's  new  prime 
minister.  Charles  Haughey.  has  criticized 
British  attempts  to  find  an  "internal"  solu- 
tion of  the  Ulster  issue  and  has  called  for  an 
international  commission  to  end  the  vio- 
lence there. 

Speaking  to  reporters  after  a  conference 
of  the  Fianna  PaU  Party  In  Dublin  yester- 
day, Haughey  said  he  would  Invite  Britain, 
as  the  current  ruler  of  Northern  Ireland 
(Ulster),  to  an  international  gathering  that 
should  als«nnclude  the  United  States  and 
European  Common  Market  countries. 

At  an  address  to  the  party  conference, 
Haughey's  first  major  speech  since  assum- 
ing the  premiership  two  months  ago  at  the 
resignation  of  Jack  Lynch,  the  wie-tlme  fl- 
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nance    minister,    brought    the    delegates 
cheering  to  their  feet,  saying: 

"We  must  face  the  reality  that  Northern 
Ireland,  as  a  political  entity,  has  failed  and 
that  a  new  beginning  Is  needed.  The  time 
has  surely  come  for  the  two  sovereign  gov- 
ernments [Irish  and  British]  to  work  to- 
gether to  find  a  formula  and  lift  the  situa- 
tion on  to  a  new  plane  that  will  bring  per- 
manent peace  and  stability  to  the  people  of 
these  islands." 

Haughey  went  on  to  condemn  the  con- 
tinuing Ulster  terrorism.  ''All  but  a  tiny  mi- 
nority understand  that  violence  can  never 
bring  a  solution  and  that  it  serves  only  to 
perpetuate  division  and  hatred,"  he  said.. 

But  Ulster  is  "artificial  and  has  been  arti- 
ficially sustained,"  he  said  and  alluded  to  an 
end  to  British  rule.  "We  look  forward  to 
some  new  free  and  open  arrangement  in 
which  Irish  men  an  women,  on  their  own. 
without  a  British  presence  but  with  active 
British  good  wlU,  will  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland  in  a  constructive  part- 
nership within  the  European  Community." 

By  calling  for  international  action  and  re- 
viewing the  problems  of  Ulster  at  an  Irish 
level,  Haughey  dismissed  current  British  ef- 
forts to  find  a  solution  through  talks  with 
Ulster's  main  Protestant  and  Catholic  par- 
ties designed  to  help  end  direct  British  rule 
imposed  In  1972. 

Nevertheless,  several  British  observers 
termed  Haughey's  address  conciliatory.  Ire- 
land, overwhelmingly  Catholic  has  consist- 
ently opposed  the  association  of  Northern 
Ireland,  which  is  heavily  Protestant,  with 
Britain. 

The  terrorism  is  the  result  of  the  clandes- 
tine Irish  Republican  Army's  efforts  to  rein- 
corporate Ulster  and  violent  Protestant  re- 
action to  those  efforts. 

"Internal"  talks  between  Ulster's  religious 
based  parties— a  proposal  of  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher— have  contin- 
ued Inconclusively  over  the  last  two  months 
in  Belfast.  Referring  to  those  efforts, 
Haughey  said.  "I  don't  believe  the  ultimate 
solution  can  come  from  the  constitutional 
conference  in  Belfast." 

British  offlcUls  said  they  had  been  ex- 
pecting an  initiative  from  Haughey  and  the 
international  approach  was  no  surprise.  His 
accession  to  power  in  Deceml>er  was  viewed 
with  alarm  in  London.  As  minister  of  fi- 
nance In  1970,  Haughey  was  acquitted  by  an 
Irish  court  of  a  charge  of  illegally  Importing 
weapons  for  the  IRA. 

So  far.  Haughey  has  had  little  contact 
with  the  British  government  Shortly  after 
he  took  power.  Thatcher  replied  to  a  jour- 
nalist who  asked  her  view  of  the  new  Irish 
leader  "I'm  far  too  discreet  to  answer  that" 
Besides  fulfilling  some  British  expecta- 
tions Haughey's  statements  on  Ulster 
appear  to  be  directed  at  tiis  own  party.  He 
was  selected  as  party  leader  on  a  surge  of 
support  for  a  united  Ireland  but  has  inherit- 
ed a  country  with  chronic  economic  prol)- 
iems. 

A  British  diplomat  said  after  Haughey's 
speech:  "His  real  problems  are  economic- 
this  speech  was  carefully  thought  out  for 
party  consumption.  He  is  feeding  the  faith- 
ful but  has  not  yet  shown  how  serious  he  Is 
about  Irish  unity." 

Haughey  has  not  renewed  his  party's  call 
made  when  it  was  out  of  power  in  1976.  for 
complete  British  withdrawal  from  Northern 
Ireland.  He  gave  no  specific  timeUble  for  es- 
tablishing the  international  commission. 

Reaction  to  the  appeal  was  unsurprising. 
There  has  been  no  official  British  response 
yet  but  an  official  at  the  British  office  for 
Northern  Ireland  said:  "The  government  of 
Northern  Ireland  is  a  matter  between  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  and  her  majes- 
ty's government" 
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In  Ulster,  the  hard-line  Protestant  leader. 
The  Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  said  "Mr.  Haughey 
should  learn  quickly  that  neither  Irish  bul- 
lets nor  Irish  blarney  will  make  the  Ulster 
people  surrender." 

The  deputy  leader  of  Ulster's  Catholic 
Social  DemocraUc  and  I^bor  Party.  Seamus 
Mailon.  called  Haughey's  statement  "posi- 
tive and  constructive."  British-Irish  consul- 
tation on  Ulster  has  been  a  major  position 
of  that  party  In  the  British-sponsored  talks 
in  Belfast. 

What  the  reaction  will  be  of  the  European 
countries  and  the  United  SUtes  remains  to 
be  seen  but  British  diplomats  say  they  do 
not  expect  the  Europeans  to  be  eager  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  the  morass  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times] 
Belfast  CoirrEHEKCE  Just  Ambling  Along 

GOVERNMENT  SATS  JT  MEANS  TO  FIND  RESOLU- 
TION TO  ULSTER  ISSUE  BUT  OTHERS  ARE  LESS 
HOPEFUL 

(By  Williaita  Borders) 
Belfast.  Noitrekn  Ireland.  Feb.  13— In  a 
historic  old  stone  Parliament  building  on  a 
commanding  hiUtop  Just  outside  town,  the 
political  leaders  of  this  troubled  province 
are  meeting  to  try  to  chart  Its  future. 

The  conference,  which  has  been  in  session 
off  and  on  since  early  last  month,  was  called 
by  the  Government  of  Prime  Minister  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  who,  her  associates  say,  is 
determined  to  find  a  solution  to  the  political 
problems  that  have  made  Northern  Ireland 
a  combat  zone  for  10  years. 

"The  Government  means  business."  Hum- 
phrey Atkins.  Secretary  of  State  for  North 
em  Ireland  in  Mrs.  Thatcher's  Conservative 
Party  Cabinet,  said  last  faU  when  he  sum- 
moned the  conference.  "It  is  the  govem- 
ments  firm  objective  to  find  an  acceptable 
way  to  transfer  substantial  responsibilities 
back  to  local  hands." 

Others  In  this  battle-weary  comer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  less  hopeful,  and  in 
some  quarters  the  feeling  Is  Jhat  the  Prime 
Minister  expects  the  conference  to  fail, 
after  which  she  could  try  to  impose  new 
kinds  or  degrees  of  self-government  on  the 
province,  now  ruled  directly  from  London. 
just  talking  to  maggh 
Even  one  of  the  participanU  In  the  cofVfer- 
ence.  mainUining  that  iU  whole  purpose 
was  to  set  forth  various  points  of  view  as  a 
basis  for  unilateral  action  from  London, 
said.  -Were  all  Just  Ulklng  to  Maggie,  not 
to  each  other."  On  the  other  hand  a  Gov- 
ernment source  said  that  although  no  true 
agreement  had  emerged,  "at  least  we've 
gotten  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  sit  down  and  talk  for  a  matter 
of  weeks,  and  even  that  is  more  than  some 
people  expected." 

The  basic  issue  is  what  the  Northern  Irish 
call  power  sharing— how  much  political 
power  will  be  given  to  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  a  third  of  the  population  of  1.5  mil- 
lion. The  traditional  Protestant  position  is 
that  "in  a  democracy  the  majority  rules."  in 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  at  the  conference. 

The  CathoUcs,  who  feel  they  have  been 
discriminated  against  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, see  In  this  view  no  prospect  that 
they  will  have  any  significant  role  in  any 
new  government.  As  a  result  they  are  press- 
mg  for  such  guarantees  as  weighted  voting, 
proportional  represenution  or  reserved 
"Catholic  seats"  In  the  provincial  cabinet. 

Mr.  Paisley,  familiar  for  years  as  a  fiery 
and  outspoken  exponent  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  is  in  some  ways  an  unlikely  negotia- 
tor, though  many  people  say  his  posture  has 
become  more  concUlatory  in  the  months 
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since  the  European  Parliament  was  elected 
last  summer.  After  a  campaign  that  was  run 
like  a  personal  referendum.  Mr.  Paisley 
came  in  first  in  the  province  by  a  consider- 
able margin  and  Is  now  a  member  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  as  well  as  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

His  victory  lent  credence  to  his  claim  to  be 
the  principal  spokesman  for  Ulster's  Protes- 
tants, a  position  further  strengthened  by 
the  decision  of  the  Unionists,  the  rival 
Ulster  faction  of  tho6e  loyal  to  Britain,  to 
boycott  the  current  conference. 

UNION  wrTH  iseland  is  goal 
Facing  Mr.  Paisley  is  John  Hume,  leader 
of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Labor  Party, 
the  principal  Catholic  faction,  which  is 
pledged  to  eventual  British  withdrawal  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  its  reunification  with 
the  neighboring  Irish  Republic.  The  party 
originally  planned  to  boycott  the  conference 
and  is  attending  only  under  an  agreement  In 
which  it  is  also  having  so-called  "parallel 
talks"  with  Mr.  Atkins  on  the  question  of 
relations  with  the  Irish  Republic.  That  sub- 
ject is  ruled  off  the  agenda  of  the  main  con- 
ference in  deference  to  Protestant  sensibili- 
ties. 

The  third  party  to  the  conference,  which 
is  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Atkins,  is  Oliver 
Napier,  head  of  the  Alliance  Party,  a  moder- 
ate group  of  both  CathoUcs  and  Protestants 
that  received  U  percent  of  the  vote  in  the 
British  general  election  last  May  but  won  no 
seats  in  the  Parliament  in  London. 

Although  the  Government  has  given  the 
conference  no  deadline.  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  is  said  to  be  privately  seeking 
some  kind  of  report  in  the  early  spring. 
Whatever  may  be  decided,  the  basic  weak- 
ness of  the  conference  approach  was 
summed  up  this  way  by  a  Belfast  resident; 
"Nobody  sitting  around  that  table  has  any 
power  over  the  I.R.A.  Nope  of  them  can  do 
anything  about  the  killing  and  the  violence, 
and  that's  what  Northern  Ireland's  problem 
is." 

The  conference  has  no  authority  even  to 
consider  the  problem  of  the  persistent  vio- 
lence Instigated  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
extremists,  which  with  the  presence  of  Brit- 
ish troops,  is  the  central  fact  of  daily  life 
her^.  or  to  contemplate  any  change  In  the 
basic  constitutional  status  of  the  province, 
such  as  independence  or  reunification.' 
Rather,  it  is  concerned  only  with  what  the 
Government  calls  "a  transfer  of  powers 
within  the  United  Kingdom."* 
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system  that  he  has  elected  to  retire 
from  the  Congress.  His  only  desire  is 
to  serve  the  people  well,  with  no 
regard  for  personal  ego  or  gain.  For 
the  people  of  Minnesota  and  his 
family.  Rick  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  great  Inspiration.  I  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  serve  in  activities 
at  the  local  level  and  one  day  return  to 
the  national  scene.* 


VPW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  ESSAY  WINNER 

HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 


RICK  NOLAN 

HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 


•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  RicK 
Nolan  is  one  of  those  rare  young  men 
who  provide  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  America  with  ethical,  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  consider  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  have  known  Rick  personally. 

Early  on  my  own  arrival  In  Washing- 
ton. I  came  to  him  for  assistance  on  an 
Issue  which  did  not  benefit  his  district, 
and.  In  fact,  was  probably  In  conflict 
with  the  desires  of  his  own  constitu- 
ents. Nonetheless,  he  was  helpful, 
honest,  and  provided  Invaluable  assist- 
ance and  support  to  me.  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Rick  will  be  missed,  and  It  is  per- 
haps  an  Indictment  of  our  political 


•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing In  the  Record  today  an  essay  writ- 
ten by  Jeanette  C.  Kassebaum  of 
NoblesvUle,  Ind.  Ms.  Kassebaum  is  a 
senior  at  Hamilton  Southeastern  High 
School.  Her  essay  won  the  1979-80 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
for  Indiana. 

I  believe  everyone  can  benefit  from 
reading  Ms.  Kassebaum's  essay.  At  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  seem- 
ingly going  through  a  period  of  self- 
evaluation  due  to  events  in  Iran  and 
the  Middle  East,  Ms.  Kassebaum  has 
Identified  and  expressed  the  spirit 
which  has  always  set  America  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  trxily  refreshing  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  a  high  school  senior  who 
understands  her  responsibility  as  a 
citizen  In  a  free  country.  Ms.  Kasse- 
baum's Ideals  set  an  example  which  we 
all  should  follow. 

I  commend  Ms.  Kassebaum  for  her 
excellent  essay  and  the  VFW  for  their 
voice  of  democracy  program. 
The  essay  follows: 

When  I  picked  up  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Speech  Contest  Pamphlet.  I  saw  the  title: 
"My  Role  In  America's  Future."  My  mind 
raced  frantically,  what  is  my  role  In  Ameri- 
ca's future?  I  had  always  thought  that  I  had 
been  a  good  patriotic  American  citizen,  but 
yet  I  had  never  stopped  to  think  of  my  indi- 
vidual role  in  my  country's  future.  One 
word  kept  coming  back  to  me:  Involvement. 
As  an  American  citizen,  my  primary  and 
most  important  present  and  future  role  is  to 
become  actively  involved  in  America.  There 
are  many  aspects  of  involvement.  Everyday 
Involvement  Includes  activities  with  my 
family,  so  that  I  can  help  to  strengthen  the 
family  unit,  our  backbone  of  America. 

Involvement  in  my  Church  will  help  to 
strengthen  my  Christian  beliefs  and  to 
spread  the  word  of  God.  And  finally.  In- 
volvement In  my  community.  Someday  I  can 
help  in  the  organization  of  my  community 
or  helping  others  in  that  community. 

It's  not  only  our  everyday  participation 
that  is  important,  but  our  political  involve- 
ment as  well.  Political  Involvement  Includes 
writing  to  a  Senator,  voicing  my  opinion, 
campaigning,  voting  in  responsible  officials. 
and  even  running  for  a  public  office.  I  have 
no  right  to  call  myself  a  good  American  citi- 
zen until  I  take  pride  in  my  country  to 
become  a  responsible  citizen  and  become  in- 
volved. 

Although  Involvement  is  my  primary  role 
in  America's  future,  thru  this  involvement  I 
can  help  to  preser\-e  and  protect  my  great 
country. 
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When  our  forefathers  "planted"  America. 
all  they  started  with  was  one  small  "seed" 
and  a  determined  spirit.  This  "seed"  grew 
and  was  nourished  with  high  Ideals.  And  as 
It  blossomed  Into  a  great  country,  thwe 
were  those  who  fought  ugly  wars  and  even 
those  who  gave  their  life  to  save  and  defend 
those  ideals.  The  ideals  symbolized  by  Old 
Glory:  Freedom.  Power.  Patriotism,  and 
Strength. 

I  must  help  to  nurture  this  tree,  so  that  it 
will  not  die,  but  continue  to  grow  in 
strength.  The  "tree"  of  America  is  beautiful 
and  has  many  branches.  I  cannot  let  others 
take  an  axe  to  its  very  heart. 

I  cannot  stand  by  and  let  others  take  my 
precious  America  from  me.  But  I  must  edu- 
cate those  who  do  not  Relieve  in  our  coun- 
try's high  ideals.  I  must  sacrifice  to  safe- 
guard my  freedoms  and  my  right.  The  sacri- 
fice to  stand  up  for  what  I  believe,  even  if  it 
means  that  I  will  be  in  the  minority. 

I  love  America  and  I  am  proud  of  my 
country  and  what  It  stands  for. 

No  matter  how  big  small.  I  cannot  accom- 
plish my  role  alone.  Every  citizen's  role  is 
just  a  small  piece  in  America's  puzzle.  If  one 
piece  is  missing.  It  will  not  complete  Amer- 
ica It  takes  everyone's  role  to  keep  America 
alive. 

As  Individuals  we  are  all  reaching  towards 
many  goals,  but  as  a  nation,  we  must  work 
together  striving  for  these  goals. 

Involvement  which  leads  to  preserving 
and  protecting  our  country: 

It  is  my  role. 

It  Is  your  role. 

It  is  our  role  in  America's  future.* 


CONSTANTINO  BRUMIDI 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 18  marked  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Constantino  Brumidi— 
the  Italian-bom  artist  whose  work 
decorates  our  Capitol. 

As  long  as  this  Capitol  building 
stands,  countless  visitors  and  Members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  will  contin- 
ue to  admire  the  work  of  Constantino 
Brumidi'. 

The  story  of  Brimildi's  life  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  America,  but  Important,  none- 
theless. Bom  on  July  26.  1805,  of  an 
Italian  mother  and  Greek  father,  he 
was  one  of  three  artists  commissioned 
to  restore  the  Raphael  frescos  in  Vati- 
can City,  Rome. 

He  also  served  as  captain  in  the  Ital- 
ian National  Guard  during  the  repub- 
lican revolution  In  1849.  Because  Bru- 
midi believed  in  democratic  principles 
of  government,  he  refused  to  use  force 
against  the  revolutionaries.  For  this 
he  was  Imprisoned  for  14  months. 

After  his  release,  he  Journeyed  to 
the  United  States,  like  so  many  others 
who  were  seeking  political  and  person- 
al freedoms.  When  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  begin  work  on  the  Capitol  In 
1855,  he  expressed  his  thoughts  on  his 
adopted  country: 

I  no  longer  have  any  desire  for  fame  or 
fortune.  My  one  ambition  and  daily  prayer 
is  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  make 
beautiful  the  Capitol  of  the  one  country  on 
Earth  In  which  there  Is  liberty. 
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Bnimidi's  faith  In  America  was 
tested  because  he  had  arrived  In  the 
United  States  during  a  difficult  period 
for  immigrants.  The  so-called  know- 
nothing  movement,  dedicated  to  the 
return  of  immigrants  to  their  native 
lands,  was  a  pressing  issue  which  ran 
strong  in  the  1856  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Brumidi  com- 
pleted his  work  In  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  while  Confederate  troops 
camped  within  sight. 

Despite  these  difficulties.  Brumidi 
finished  the  frescos  in  the  rotunda, 
the  House  Chamber,  the  House  com- 
mittee room,  the  Senate  reception 
room,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee room  and  others. 

Bnmiidi  brought  to  the  Capitol  the 
rich  heritage  of  Renaissance  art,  and 
for  this  he  is  known  as  the  "Michelan- 
gelo of  the  UJS.  Capitol."  While 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  Bnmildi's  contribu- 
tions to  our  coimtry,  his  life  portrays 
the  courage  and  determination  of  im- 
migrants of  all  nationalities. 

In  the  face  of  prejudice,  and  at  the 
darkest  hoiu-  when  War  Between  the 
States  threatened  the  existence  of  our 
Republic,  Bnmudl  continued  to  be- 
lieve in  political  freedom  and  to  work 
to  communicate  his  beliefs  through 
his  art  in  our  Nation's  CapitoL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  passing  of  this  remark- 
able and  gentle  man  will  rekindle  faith 
in  the  ideals  which  made  our  Nation 
strong.  In  the  words  of  the  late  and 
distinguished  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  I 
hope  it  "will  help  to  make  us  aU  more 
tolerant,  make  us  all  more  cooperative 
and  less  given  to  narrow  prejudice."  • 


THE  HANDICAPPED  FIGHT  TO 
BE  BOSS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  suppose 
like  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues  I 
put  aside  articles  I  want  to  read  in 
more  detail  and  then  when  we  have 
congressional  recesses  I  try  to  catch 
up. 

One  of  those  items  Is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Parade  magazine 
titled.  "The  Handicapped  Fight  to  be 
Boss"  written  by  April  Koral. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  In  the  article 
the  reference  to  Bob  Sampson,  vice 
president  of  United  Airlines. 

Bob  Sampson  is  a  tribute  to  United 
Airlines  and  this  country  and  is  a 
great  example  to  use  In  the  article. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Handicapped  Fight  to  be  Boss 

DISABLED  PEOPLE  WHO  WANT  lUNAGEMAL  JOBS 
MUST  STILL  OVERCOME  MAJOR  OBSTACLES 

Bob  Sampson  is  In  many  ways  a  typical 
corporate  vice  president— msurled,  father  of 
three  children,  and  tireless  worker.  But  the 
comparison  ends  there.  Sampson,  who  was 
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stricken  with  musoular  dystrophy  at  age  9, 
is  also  a  quadriplegic. 

"Once  they  put  me  in  that  electric  wheel- 
chair, I'm  bell  on  wheels."  Sampson  says, 
laughing,  as  he  sits  in  bis  United  Airlines 
office  In  Chicago. 

It  wasn't  always  so  easy.  In  fact,  until  be 
was  13,  his  family  couldn't  afford  a  wheel- 
chair. Later,  he  worked  nights  as  a  hotel 
switchboard  operator  and  went  to  college 
during  the  day.  After  i— *T'"g  the  Illinois 
bar  exam  at  23.  be  worked  aa  an  attorney 
for  th&city  of  Cblcaco  until  Mmiiam  Patter- 
son, then  preddent  and  board  cbalnnan  of 
United,  asked  tilm  to  Join  tbe  company. 

"It  takes  people  like  Mr.  Patteraon  to  feive 
the  handicapped  a  cbanoe,"  Sampson  says. 
"All  my  life  I  bad  people  teUing  me  you 
can't  do  this  or  that.  But  one  day  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  said  after  sending  me  back 
and  forth  to  New  York.  'I  keep  forgetting 
you're  in  a  wheelchair.'  That  was  when  I 
knew  I  had  finally  arrived." 

Comparatively  few  among  the  country's 
seriously  handicapped— the  blind,  deaf  or 
mobility-impaired— can  say  the  same.  For 
them,  the  path  leading  up  through  the 
ranks  of  management  and  on  to  the  execu- 
tive suite  has  too  often  been  pitted  with  ol>- 
stades— moat  of  them  man-made. 

According  to  Bernard  Poaner.  executive 
director  of  tbe  President's  Committee  on 
Elmployment  of  the  Handicapped,  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  Americana  have  Impaired 
mobility,  1.4  million  are  totally  blind,  and 
76,500  are  totally  deaf.  No  one  knows  how 
many  have  t>een  prevented  from  pursuing 
successful  business  careera.  but  their  overall 
earnings  lag  far  behind  those  of  tbe  able- 
bodied.  According  to  1970  VS.  Census  data, 
8.4  percent  fewer  handicapped  than  non- 
handicapped  had  annual  earnings  above 
$7,000.  Among  handicapped  men.  the  figure 
rose  to  16.2  percent.  "I  don't  think  there's 
going  to  be  that  much  difference  in  the  1980 
Census,"  Posner  predicts. 

One  reason  some  disabled  people  find 
themselves  stymied  In  their  careers  is  that 
many  able-bodied  employers  believe  the  de- 
mands of  management  are  too  much  for  the 
handicapped. 

"The  stereotypes  are  that  handicapped 
persons  can  never  be  transferred  because  of 
the  problems  involved  in  arranging  their 
home  Ufe:  that  they  are  unable  to  take 
stress:  that  they  cannot  travel:  that  if  they 
have  any  sensory  problem,  they  cannot 
communicate  with  people;  and  that  they 
upset  anyone  they  work  with."  explains 
LesUe  Milk,  executive  director  of  Main- 
stream—a  nonprofit  organization  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  that  counsels  companies  and 
handicapped  individuals  on  their  legal  obli- 
gations and  rights. 

But  often  it  is  more  than  misconceptions 
that  prevents  the  handicapped  from  climt>- 
Ing  the  corimrate  ladder— e^>eciallv  int«  po- 
sitions of  high  visibility. 

"The  executive  suite  is  where  the  compa- 
ny tries  to  project  the  best  image,"  says 
Rami  Rabby.  director  of  Citibank's  Affirma- 
tive Action  program.  Rabby.  who  is  blind, 
came  to  Citibank  after  working  In  a  man- 
agement counsulting  firm  outside  Chicago. 
"I  was  never  allowed  to  go  on  sales  calls."  he 
remembers. 

"You'll  find  very  few  of  the  handicapped 
in  significant  positions  of  responsibility." 
says  Rabby.  "A  slot  has  been  carved  out  for 
them.  They  make  good  contributions,  but 
the  assumption  of  non-disabled  people  is 
that  they'U  stay  there  rather  than  assume 
different  responsibilities  and  learn  as  they 
go  along." 

For  those  who  become  handicapped  wnen 
already  in  high-level  Jobs,  adjusting  is  the 
key  challenge.  Robert  Cameron  lost  his 
vision  at  38.  when  he  was  a  successful  man- 
ager at  the  Rouse  Company,  a  firm  based  in 
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Columbia,  McL,  tlutt  owna  and  runs  numer- 
ous malls  and  urban  developments  around 
the  country.  Today,  at  S3,  he  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent 

"I  make  architectural  decisions  through 
asking  questions  and  building  projects  and 
site  plans  in  my  mind."  explains  Cameron. 
"I  can  remember  all  of  the  malls  we've  built. 
I  was  very  fortunate.  It  took  an  imaginative 
company  to  take  a  chance." 

Many  companies  today  don't  have  a 
choice  about  whether  or  not  to  be  "imagina- 
tive." Under  Section  503  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor doing  business  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  excess  of  $2500  must  take  pos- 
itive steps  to  end  discrimination  against  the 
handicapped  by  showing  concrete  efforts  to 
recruit,  hire,  promote  and  make  "reason- 
able" accommodation. 

Companies  that  do  reach  out  for  handi- 
capped employees  maintain  that  there  isn't 
much  managerial  material.  According  to 
Ellen  LaNicca  of  Handicapped  Employment 
and  Economic  Development  (HEED),  a  New 
York  City  bead-hunting  firm  for  handi- 
capped professionals,  too  many  disabled 
workers  simply  do  not  have  marketable  cor- 
porate experience  "By  and  large,  they've 
had  Jobs  in  government,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  in  the  rehabilitation  system." 
LaNicca  says.  "Making  that  transition  into 
business  is  a  big  step." 

Many  of  the  handicapped  point  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  the  rehabilitation  organiza- 
tions and  state-run  programs  that,  they  say. 
do  not  encourage  them  to  be  independent. 
"The  counseling  that  goes  on  from  the  time 
you're  a  youngster  is  anti-business."  notes 
wheelchair-bound  Bob  Kell,  a  former  assist- 
ant dean  of  New  York  University's  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  and  now  a  manager 
at  Equitable  Life  Assiuance.  "I  encountered 
a  handicapped  student  when  recruiting  for 
NYU  who  told  me  he  didn't  want  to  get  his 
MBA  degree  because  being  in  business 
would  mean  he'd  have  to  travel,  and  his 
rehab  counselor  had  told  him  it  couldn't  be 
done." 

But  many  handicapped  believe  not  only 
that  it  can  be  done,  but  that  sometimes 
they  can  do  it  better.  John  Gavin,  57.  lost 
his  hearing  24  years  ago.  After  returning  to 
school  to  get  his  Ph.  D..  he  spent  15  months 
looking  for  a  job  and  received  60  rejection 
letters,  many  of  which  candidly  stated  that 
they  would  not  hire  him  because  of  his 
deafness.  Today  he  is  Director  of  Allergy 
Research  Affairs  for  Miles  Laboratories  in 
Elkhart.  Ind. 

Management  needs  people  who  don't 
panic,  who  don't  Just  react."  Gavin  says. 
■  People  who  are  handicapped  have  more  pa- 
tience. They're  not  facing  adversity  for  the 
first  time— they've  faced  it  every  day  of 
their  lives.  I  know  people  with  every  type  of 
disability  who've  managed  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, then  can't  get  a  job.  It  is  society  that 
has  not  caught  up  with  them."* 


PETER  M.  PEREZ 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
most  recent  visit  home,  I  was  invited 
to  the  Copper  Hill  Post  No.  48  of  the 
American  Legion  m  San  Manuel,  Ariz., 
where  I  was  presented  with  a  copy  of 
an  original  [x>em  written  by  one  of  the 
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post  members,  Bfr.  Peter  M.  Perez. 
The  poem  is  entitled  "I  Am."  and  is  a 
stirring  tribute  to  veterans,  freedom, 
and  our  coimtry.  I  was  so  impressed  by 
the  piece.  I  am  including  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

IAm 

I  am  the  new  baby,  bom  free. 

I  am  the  father  who  sees  his  children 
growing  up  in  a  free  country. 

I  am  the  husband  who  provides  his  wife 
with  plenty  because  I  live  in  a  land  of  op- 
portunity. 

I  am  the  president  who  leads  his  people  in 
a  free  and  democratic  society. 

I  am  the  church  who  Is  free  to  Worship 
God  in  what  ever  religion  is  desired. 

I  am  the  soldier  willing  to  take  arms  to 
preseri'e  the  freedom  of  this  country. 

I  am  the  fallen  hero  who  willingly  gave  up 
his  life  for  his  country. 

I  am  the  disabled  veteran  in  hundreds  of 
hospitals. 

I  am  the  man  who  cries  when  he  hears  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  at  a  football  game. 

I  am  the  eternal  flame  of  our  fallen  com- 
rades in  battle. 

I  am  the  flag  waving  proudly  my  stars  and 
stripes. 

I  was  given  birth  by  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  believed,  and  as  long  as  they  be- 
lieve in  me.  I  «iU  never  die  t>ecause  I  am 
freedom. 

I  am  the  "American  Legion '• 


REYES  SYNDROME  KIDS  NEED 
OUR  HELP 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter 
months  of  each  year,  the  residents  of 
our  Nation  experience  frequent  bouts 
with  one  of  several  strains  of  influen- 
za. In  many  cases,  contracting  the  flu 
results  only  in  a  few  days  of  fatigue 
and  minor  respiratory  difficulties. 
However,  in  recent  years  a  very  serious 
complication  of  the  flu.  as  well  as 
chickenpox  ahd  other  viral  infections, 
has  shown  a  dramatic,  startling  in- 
crease. That  complication  is  Reye's 
sjTidrome— RS— and  it  can  be  fatal  to 
children  and  adolescents  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  18  if  not  promptly  treat- 
ed. Nationally,  the  mortality  rate  is 
about  42  percent,  but  can  be  as  high  as 
80  percent  in  patients  who  have  the 
seizures,  flaccidity,  and  respiratory 
arrest  that  often  accompany  the  most 
serious  RS  episodes. 

Even  mild  cases  of  Reye's  syndrome 
bring  grave  alterations  to  the  bodies  of 
its  victims.  Intractable  vomiting,  leth- 
argy, and  imusual  fatigue,  and  severe 
behavioral  changes  characterized  by 
combativeness.  biting.  thrashing, 
shrieking,  and  exhibitions  of  extraor- 
dinary strength  are  initial  symptoms. 
These  are  followed  by  disorientation, 
seizures,  hyperventilation,  and  eventu- 
ally coma. 

One  of  the  most  starling  aspects  of 
the  national  incidence  of  Reye's  syn- 
drome, which  in  1974  was  at  epidemic 
proportions  according  to  the  Center 
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for  Disease  Control— CDC— is  that  the 
reporting  accuracy  is  only  10  to  50  per- 
cent. CDCs  1974  epidemic  year,  with 
over  400  cases,  will  probably  be  sur- 
passed this  year.  Already  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  40  cases  of  RS  have  been  re- 
ported  since  January  1,  1980.  In  my 
own  State  of  Michigan,  well  over  20 
cases  have  occurred.  This  incidence 
rate  for  Michigan  and  Ohio  exceeds 
that  of  last  year,  which  were  record 
years  with  approximately  200  reported 
cases  between  them.  A  growing  seg- 
ment of  America's  medical  profession 
believes  that  RS  is  quickly  becoming 
the  most  serious  childhood/adolescent 
health  problem  we  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reye's  syndrome  is  a 
serious  national  health  problem.  Its 
annual  incidence  is  increasing  at  a  far 
faster  pace  than  the  response  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  working  to 
change  that  imbalance  and  today 
would  like  to  commend  the  work  of 
Reye's  syndrome's  two  most  ardent  ad- 
versaries. Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dieck- 
man  of  Benzonia,  Mich.  The  Dieck- 
mans,  after  losing  their  son  to  RS. 
founded  the  National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Foundation  in  1975  and  have 
since  been  ceaselessly  working  to  bring 
about  greater  public  awareness  and  in- 
creased Federal  attention  to  the  detec- 
tion, reporting,  cause,  and  treatment 
of  RS. 

A  truly  Justified  honor  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Dieckmans  on  February  1. 
1980.  by  the  Traverse  City.  Mich.. 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They 
were  presented  with  the  distinguished 
service  award  for  their  work  toward 
education  and  research  of  Reye's  syn- 
drome. For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  represent  con- 
gressional districts  that  experience  a 
high  incidence  of  Reye's  syndrome,  I 
would  like  to  share  the  following  news 
article  from  the  Traverse  City  Record- 
Eagle  honoring  the  Dieckmans  for 
their  "Reye's  Syndrome  War":  and  an- 
other news  article  announcing  the 
week  of  February  10  as  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Week  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

[Prom  the  Traverse  City  Record-Eagle. 
Feb.  2,  1980] 

BiatZIE'S  DiECKMAN  HONORED  POR  REYC'S 

Syndrome  War 

Traverse  Cmr.— John  W.  Dieckman  ol 
Benzonia  was  presented  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  by  the  Traverse  City  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Friday  night  during 
the  Chamber's  64th  annual  meeting. 

A  capacity  crowd  of  900  persons  was  on 
hand  at  the  Grand  Traverse  Hilton  as  last 
year's  winner,  John  Anderson,  president 
and  general  manager  of  WCCW  Radio,  pre- 
sented the  award  to  Dieckman. 

Dieckman  L  a  founding  trustee  of  the  Na- 
tional Reye's  Syndrome  Foundation,  a 
movement  he  started  after  his  young  son 
died  of  Reye's  S>'ndrome. 

Chartered  in  April.  1976.  the  foundation 
has  become  a  nationwide  organization  with 
more  than  1.000  members,  many  of  them 
parents  who  have  lost  children  to  Reye's. 

Anderson  said  Dieckman.  who  has  served 
as  president  of  the  foundation  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  earned  the  reputation  of  a 
persistent  and  unabashed  arm-tuister  be- 
cause of  his  frequent  lobbying  trips  to 
Washington.  D.C. 
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"Our  recipient  has  declared  a  very  person- 
al kind  of  war  on  Reye's  Syndrome."  Ander- 
son said.  "He  and  his  «ife.  Doris,  live  by  one 
unbending  rule.  They  will  go  an>-where.  talk 
to  anyone,  pull  any  strings,  use  any  connec- 
tion if  they  think  it  will  advance  the  fight 
against  Reye's  Syndrome." 

Anderson  described  EMeckman  as  a  walk- 
ing encyclopedia  of  facts  and  figures  alx>ut 
Reye's.  "People  who  deal  with  him  regular- 
ly agree  that  he  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  creating  a  national  lobby  for  ac- 
celerated research  into  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  Reye's  Syndrome." 

Dieckman  is  the  past  president  of  the 
Benzie  County  School  Board  and  is  current- 
ly serving  his  10th  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Board.  He  has  been  employed  by  Pet.  Inc. 
for  27  years  and  was  recently  awarded  first 
prize  In  the  annual  Employee  Community 
Participation  Award  sponsored  nationally 
by  Pet  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Reye's 
Syndrome. 

Dieckman  is  also  a  former  director  of  the 
Traverse  City  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  addition  to  their  late  son,  John,  the 
Dieckmans  are  the  parents  of  two  daugh- 
ters. Debbie  and  Diana. 


[Prom  the  Traverse  City  Record  Eagle,  Feb. 
12. 1980] 

This  is  Reye's  Stndrobie  Week 

Lansing.— Valentine  hearts  will  have  an 
added  significance  this  year  when  citizens 
throughout  the  state  are  made  aware  of 
Reye's  Syndrome  through  the  ef fort«  of  the 
National  Reye's  Syndrome  Foundation  and 
the  State  Legislature. 

A  resolution  introduced  in  the  Michigan 
House  by  State  Representative  Connie  Bins- 
feld  (R-Maple  City)  commemorating  the 
week  of  Feb.  10-16  Reye's  Syndrome  Week 
was  approved  by  the  legislature  recently. 

"Reye's  Syndrome  Is  a  catastrophic  Illness 
that  kills  nearly  half  the  children  it 
strikes,"  Binsfeld  said.  "It  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  top  ten  killers  among  all  chil- 
dren's diseases,  and  I  hope  that  our  efforts 
will  bring  it  to  the  public's  attention  and  aid 
in  the  discovery  of  a  cure." 

Binsfeld,  who  is  the  sponsor  of  a  law 
making  Reye's  Syndrome  a  reportable  dis- 
ease, said  the  national  slogan  is,  "If  you  love 
children,  learn  about  Reye's  Syndrome." 

"The  Foundation  is  singling  out  Valen- 
tine's day  to  emphasize  this  slogan  and  to 
correlate  valentine  hearts  with  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love  children,"  she  said. 

The  disease  was  first  recognized  by  medi- 
cal science  in  1963  when  an  Australian  pa- 
thologist. Dr.  Ralph  D.  Reye,  and  two  col- 
leagues described  it  as  a  specific  disease. 

"It  attacks  normally  healthy  children  and 
usually  appears  in  a  child  after  a  common 
viral  illnesses,  chicken  pox  or  mononucleo- 
sis," Binsfeld  said.  "In  rare  cases  It  may 
begin  with  no  prior  warning,  but  usually  the 
first  serious  symptom  is  vomiting.  Within 
three  to  five  days  the  child  will  die  if  death 
is  to  occur. 

"I  hope  that  all  parents  become  aware  of 
this  terrible  disease  and  make  sure  their 
children  are  tested  if  Reye'a  Syndrome  is 
suspected. 

"Early  detection  is  imperative  to  protect 
your  chUd's  life." 

The  resolution  will  be  sent  to  the  National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Foflndatlon  in  Benzonia 
as  a  token  of  the  Michigan  Legislature's 
support  of  this  Important  effort,  Binsfeld 
said.* 
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SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
HYDE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, Tuesday,  February  19.  1980. 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  moved 
closer  toward  authoritative  control  of 
this  Nation  and  ordered  the  Federal 
Government  to  resume  passing  for 
abortions  for  women  on  welfare.  This 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  ruling  last 
month  by  U.S.  District  Judge  John  F. 
Dooling  who  proclaims  the  Hyde 
amendment,  which  limits  the  payment 
of  abortions  to  cases  of  pregnancies  as 
a  result  of  rape  or  incest,  or  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  endangered,  as 
being  unconstitutional.  Judge  Dool- 
ing's  ruling  was  then  blocked  tempo- 
rarily at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Court's  action 
now  lifted  that  block,  thus  putting 
Judge  Dooling's  decision  In  effect  im- 
mediately. 

I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision;  not  based  on 
the  decision  itself,  which  I  also  oppose, 
but  rather,  on  the  fact  that  the  Court 
has  in  my  opinion  overstepped  its  con- 
stitutional authority  and  has  caused 
definite  erosion  in  the  separation  of 
powers  of  otir  Government  structure. 
By  virtue  of  this  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  given  Itself  the  power 
to  legislate,  a  power  expressly  reserved 
for  Congress. 

Through  the  Hyde  amendment,  Con- 
gress has  spoken  as  to  how  we  wish 
the  law  to  read.  We  have  legislated 
certain  conditions  necessary  for  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  pay 
for  aboi:tions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  clearly  within  the  Court's  purview 
to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
this  or  any  law  as  passed  by  Congress, 
having  obtained  this  right  by  virtue  of 
the  Marbury  against  Madison  decision 
of  1803.  However,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  was  not  decided  on,  as  this 
will  not  be  done  uuntil  early  simmier. 
What  the  Court  has  done  is  simply  re- 
structured and  reworded  the  law  to 
permit  added  expenditures;  expendi- 
tures I  might  add,  that  were  not  ap- 
propriated nor  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  serious  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  Court  and  only 
points  to  the  absolute  necessity  to  cur- 
tail the  Court's  authority  in  some  way. 
While  I  realize  little,  if  anything,  can 
be  done  about  this  particular  ruling, 
serious  thought  might  well  be  given  to 
a  piece  of  legislation.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 191,  introduced  on  February  8, 
1979,  calling  for  a  limitation  on  the 
length  of  service  for  all  Federal  Judges 
equaling  no  taiore  than  two  6-year 
terms  and  requiring  a  reconfirmation 
hearing  by  the  Senate  before  begin- 
ning the  second  term.  Judges  are 
public  officials  and  must  answer  to 
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someone  and  I  believe  Congress  is  the 
appropriate  body  to  answer  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  let  me  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  not  my  intenticxi  to 
raise  the  issue  of  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, for  that  Lb  not  the  issue  at  hand. 
What  is  involved  is  the  survival  of  the 
very  foundation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  referred  to  this  earlier  as  an 
erosion  of  the  separation  of  powers 
principle  for  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
We  cannot,  for  the  good  of  this  coim- 
try, continue  to  permit  this  to 
happen.* 


REDEEMING  AMERICA'S 
PROlyOSES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  J. 
Whalen  has  written  a  thought-provok- 
ing article,  on  the  consequences  of 
continued  depreciation  of  the  dollar, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1980, 
edition  of  Harper's  magazine. 

Whalen  argues  strongly  that,  unless 
the  United  States  acts  to  make  good 
its  outstanding  promises  to  pay,  by  re- 
deeming dollar  obligations,  the  world 
monetary  system  may  be  vulnerable  to 
collapse.  I  commend  this  excellent  but 
disturbing  article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

What  is  money?  Paper  or  gold?  And  with 
gold  above  $800  an  ounce,  who  Is  the  greater 
fool— the  buyer  or  the  seller? 

These  are  philosophical  questions.  The 
men  who  handle  money  professionally  are 
not  philosophers,  of  course.  Bankers  are 
dealers  In  a  commodity  who  buy  dollars 
wholesale,  repackage  them,  and  lend  them 
retalL 

Here  is  an  authoritative  Judgment  from 
Walter  B.  Wriston.  chairman  of  Citicorp, 
one  of  the  world's  leading  money  dealers.  In 
a  q>eech  last  May  he  said:  "As  a  piece  of 
paper  In  your  pocket,  money  has- no  intrin- 
sic value— it  is  worthless.  Its  only  value  con- 
sists in  what  it  represents,  which  is  a  claim 
on  a  share  of  the  world's  goods  and  serv- 
ices." 

Mr.  Wriston  is  only  half  right.  True 
enough,  paper  currency  can  seem  worthless 
if  anxious  holders  want  to  get  rid  of  it  be- 
cause they  have  lost  confidence  In  the  Issu- 
ing government.  The  recent  frenzy  in  the 
gold  markets  illustrates  precisely  such  a  col- 
lapse of  confidence.  Gold  which  has  intrin- 
sic value,  is  the  only  transnational  currency. 
It  is  universally  acceptable  because  it  t>e- 
longs  to  no  nation  or  goverment.  Its  value 
does  not  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  honesty 
of  polltlciana.  It  is  prized  partly  because  it  Is 
scarce  and  haairally  indestructible.  It  is  ev- 
erything that  paper  is  not. 

Where  Mr.  Wriston  errs,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
in  depicting  paper  money  as  though  it  were 
an  economic  instrument.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  foundation  of  error  on  which  the 
modem  profession  of  economics  sits,  wear- 
ing a  permanently  puzzled  expression. 
Taken  as  a  group,  economists  trained  In  con- 
ventional neo-Keynesian  dogma  seem  In- 
capable of  understanding  the  central  prob- 
lem of  our  time— the  source  of  the  ever- 
rising  sell-destructive  Inflation  ravaglnc  the 
industrial  democracies.  They,  too,  mis-iden- 
tify paper  money  as  Mr.  Wriston  doei,  treat- 
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inc  it  as  an  economic  phenomenon  and  its 
value  as  a  function  of  the  marketplace. 

In  truth,  paper  money  Is  created  by  poli- 
tics—it is  an  instrument  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational politics,  and  its  vahie  is  deter- 
mined by  the  politicai  process.  It  is  an  orga- 
nized anfl  regularized  illusion— fakery  on 
the  grandest  scale. 

Cold,  in  contrast,  is  real  money.  It  has  the 
requisite  classical  characteristics:  it  is  a  unit 
of  account,  a  medium  of  exchange,  and— 
most  important— a  dependable  store  of 
value  that  resists  the  erosion  of  inflation. 
Paper  money  temporarily  may  be  able  to 
perform  the  first  two  functions  well  enough, 
but  it  cannot  long  satisfy  the  crucial  third 
requirement  unless  the  piece  of  paper  is 
freely  convertible  into  something  scarce  and 
therefore  intrinsically  valuable,  such  as 
gold.  Inconvertible  paper  money  represents 
only  a  political  claim  on  the  marketplace. 
one  that  government  may  or  may  not  vali- 
date by  its  actions.  That  is  why  gold  enthu- 
siasts contemptuously  call  paper  currency 
fiat  money,  its  value  dictated  by  the  whim 
of  the  political  authorities. 

Over  the  past  two  genesations  we  Ameri- 
cans have  talked  one  way  and  behaved  an- 
other. While  preaching  "free  enterprise"  we 
have  more  or  less  absentmindedly  converted 
our  economy  from  one  centered  on  the  pri- 
vate marketplace  to  one  centered  on  the  so- 
called  public  sector,  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  its  money-printing  presses.  We 
have  changed  the  basis  of  economic  activi- 
ties from  the  play  of  market  forces  to  the 
manipulation  of  political,  legal,  and  regiila- 
tory  forces  In  Washington.  As  a  result,  our 
costs,  wages,  rents,  prices,  and  profits  are 
now  directly  and  Indirectly  set  by  the  impo- 
sition of  political  power  on  the  market  And. 
of  course,  politics  determines  the  value  of 
the  dollar  in  terms  of  purchasing  power. 

The  rate  at  which  our  money  loses  value 
is  not  set  by  chance  or  the  wicked  extor- 
tions of  OPEC.  Inflation  is  not  a  mysterious 
plague  sent  into  our  land  by  greedy  Arabs 
and  foreign  speculators  or  a  malign  Provi- 
dence. Always  and  everywhere,  down 
through  history  to  the  present  day.  infla- 
tion is  a  deliberate  political  act.  committed 
by  the  issuer  of  money  against  those  who 
are  forced  to  use  it.  Endless  confusion  of 
cause  and  effect  springs  from  the  gross  ig- 
norance of  politicians  and  the  news  media 
when  they  confront  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  political  decision  for  infla- 
tion. Inflation  is  an  act  of  fraud.  It  is  a 
crime  against  creditors  on  behalf  of  debtors. 
In  the  United  States,  irflationary  fraud  is 
routinely  committed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  the  behalf  of  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  float  away  otherwise  unsupportable 
debt,  represented  the  chronic  federal 
budget  deficit.  As  by  far  the  largest  debtor 
in  a  mass  society  of  debtors,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment is  engaged  In  the  systematic 
though  unadmitted  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  through  Inflation  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  deflationary  burden  of  potential- 
ly crushing  private  and  public  debts  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  when  America's  fan- 
tastic debt  spiral  was. Just  beginning,  we 
took  reassurance  from'  the  glib  assertion 
that  "we  owe  it  to  ourselves."  If  we  kept  the 
official  fraud  in  the  family,  so  to  speak,  it 
was  deemed  not  only  clever  politics  but  even 
sound  public  finance.  Now,  of  course,  we 
owe  it  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well.  Whether  at  home  or 
overseas,  a  dollar,  after  all.  is  a  claim,  an 
lOU  against  the  U.S.  government.  And 
these  claims  have  mounted  beyond  imagin- 
ing. 

-  How  many  doUars  exist  today?  No  one  has 
the  remotest  idea.  There  are  some  $375  bil- 
lion in  the  United  States'  adjusted  domestic 
monetary  baae.  There  are  perhaps  twice  as 
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many  dollars  (no  one  knows)  in  circulation 
within  the  international  banking  system 
outside  the  United  States  bi  the  Euromar- 
ket. According  to  a  Citibank  estimate,  the 
total  yearly  turnover  of  dollars  in  the 
world's  foreign-exchange  markets  is  a  mind- 
boggling  $50  trillion.  If  this  estimate  is  even 
remotely  accurate,  the  aimual  trading 
voliune  of  dollars  Is  about  twenty-five  times 
greater  than  the  current  market  value  of 
total  output  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

This  vast  sea  of  dollar-denominated  liquid- 
ity is  ceaselessly  swept  by  speculative 
storms  and  turbulence.  Its  hyi)erinflation- 
ary  potential  is  so  enormous  that  it  quite  lit- 
erally threatens  to  destroy  not  only  the 
dollar  but  every  other  paper  currency  as 
well.  This  self -destructive  potential  exists  as 
the  direct  consequence  of  America's  decision 
to  pursue  inflationary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  especially  since  1973-74  and  the 
revolutionary  emergence  of  the  Organlza 
tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  as 
the  center  of  world  financial  power. 

I  emphasize  that  the  decision  for  inflation 
was  deliberate,  though  unadmitted.  In  the 
winter  of  1973-74,  after  OPEC's  initial  stun- 
ning 400  percent  price  increase.  I  recall  pri- 
vately asking  a  high-ranking  Treasury  offi- 
cial how  America  and  the  other  oil-consum- 
ing nations  could  posslUy  pay  the  seemingly 
ruinous  new  prices.  He  replied  with  a  smile: 
■'We  can  print  dollars  faster  than  the  Arabs 
can  pump  petroleum."  And  so  we  did. 

That  remark  was  at  once  arrogant  and, 
for  a  time,  quite  accurate.  It  summed  up  the 
American  habit  in  the  postwar  era  of  giving 
orders  and  expecting  to  have  them  heeded, 
the  corrupting  habit  of  having  our  way  too 
often,  too  easily.  We  assumed  our  fraud 
would  go  unpunished  even  if  it  could  not  go 
undetected.  We  assumed  too  much.  If  Viet- 
nam marked  the  end  of  American  military 
predominance,  then  the  rise  of  OPEC 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Ameri- 
can financial,  and  therefore  pc^tical,  auton- 
omy. 

What  happened  In  the  late  1970s,  quite 
openly  but  with  little  public  or  government 
comprehension,  was  the  loss  of  American 
control  over  the  fate  of  the  dollar  and.  po- 
tentially, of  our  economy  and  our  nation.  As 
scores  of  billions  of  surplus  dollars  spilled 
into  the  world  economy,  a  new  international 
monetary  system  based  on  the  Eurodollar 
markets  came  into  existence.  The  collabora- 
tors in  creating  this  system  were  the  appar- 
ently antagonistic  but  actually  complemen- 
tary members  of  OPEC,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  leading  multination  banks. 
With  its  stupendous  reserves— greater  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  West  Germany, 
and  Japan  combined— the  Saudi  Arabian 
Monetary  Agency  became  the  worlds  de 
facto  central  bank.  It  functioned,  however, 
with  this  reverse  twist:  not  as  the  "lender  of 
last  resort."  but  as  the  short-term  depositor 
of  first  instance.  The  Saudis  and  other  big- 
surplus  members  in  OPEC  gave  their  money 
for  months,  even  weeks,  to  the  bankers,  who 
were  pleased  to  lend  It  for  years  to  oil  con- 
sumers. As  these  financial  intermediaries 
"recycled"  petrodollars,  they  built  larger 
and  shakier  pyramids  of  debt,  an  ever-in- 
creasing part  of  which  would  never  be 
repaid  because  it  could  not  be. 

After  scarcely  five  years  of  such  "recy- 
cling," the  bankers  are  still  full  of  self-con- 
gratulation based  on  the  ease  with  which 
they  made  these  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
uncollectible  loans  to  the  poor  oil-consum- 
ing nations.  But  they  are  also  filled  with 
mounting  apprehension,  which  they  insist- 
ently share  with  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  time, 
they  say.  for  international  lending  agencies 
to  put  up  more  of  the  money  the  desperate 
developing  countries  need. 

The  principal  source  of  the  bankers'  ap- 
prehension lies  in  these  stark  figures:  in 
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1980,  the  oil-consmning  nations  must  pay 
OPEC  some  $250  billion,  of  which  about  $70 
billion  will  not  be  spent  by  OPEC  and  there- 
fore must  be  "recycled"  or  otherwise  invest- 
ed; at  least  $50  billion  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  poor  oil-consuming  nations  to 
finance  their  paymenU  deficits.  Will 
OPEC's  richest-surplus  nations,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  assume  the  risky  responsibility  of 
financing  their  hard-up.  least  credit-worthy 
customers?  Of  course  not. 

But  the  principal  effect  of  inflating  and 
recycling  is  not  the  readily  predictable,  and 
perhaps  imminent,  economic  and  financial 
crisis.  Rather,  it  is  the  generaUy  unforeseen 
shift  in  the  balance  of  political  power.  Now 
we  Americans  take  orders.  Now  we  are 
forced  to  shape  our  policies  to  the  dictates 
of  others  who  have  too  many  of  our  dollars 
and  who  demand  other,  more  painful  forms 
of  payment.  As  an  Influential  member  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  royal  family  told  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times:  "We  no  longer 
think  of  oil  in  terms  of  money  alone." 

In  the  language  of  power,  the  Saudi 
prince  was  saying:  "The  transfer  of  dollars 
alone  can  no  longer  purchase  Arabian  oil  in 
the  volumes  you  require.  Your  government's 
bargaining  position  and  credibility  are  too 
weak  for  that.  We  shall  export  oU  only 
against  payment  in  the  form  of  the  gradual 
surrender  of  your  political-economic  auton- 
omy and  acceptance  of  our  desires." 

Saudi  Arabia  has  once  again  extended  for 
a  single  quarter,  though  the  spring  of  1980. 
its  production  of  an  "extra"  one  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  for  a  total  daUy  output  of  9.5 
million  barrels,  on  these  explicit  conditions: 
the  United  States  must  halt  strategic  stock- 
piling of  oil.  support  the  dollar,  and.  most 
Important,  push  Israel  toward  direct  negio- 
tiations  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization. Thus  whatever  the  dollar  price  of 
OPEC  oil,  the  actual  price  is  much  higher, 
and  the  decisive  transactions  are  made  in 
terms  of  power.  Year  by  year  In  the  1980s, 
the  political  submission  of  Europe.  Japan, 
and  especially  the  United  States  will  be  the 
final  price  of  Persian  Gulf  oil.  And  if  the 
Soviet  Union  succeeds  in  gaining  its  long- 
sought  dominance  over  the  region,  the  price 
will  be  nothing  less  than  surrender. 

Since  early  1979  the  unprecedented  surge 
in  gold  prices  has  reflected  growing  fears 
that  World  War  III  is  coming  and,  alterna- 
tively, that  the  leaderless  West  will  submit 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  root  fear  is  psy- 
chological and  political.  Beyond  it  lies  the 
realistic  economic  fear  that  the  dollar  and 
other  major  currencies  will  self-destruct.  Of- 
ficial Washington  has  been  shocked  into  at 
least  limited  understanding  of  the  linkage 
behind  worldwide  inflation:  an  uncontrolla- 
ble oil  price  reflects,  and  contributes  to.  a 
soaring  gold  price.  For  many  years  the  price 
of  oil  and  the  price  of  gold  remained  in  a 
fairly  stable  relationship:  an  ounce  of  gold 
was  worth  about  fifteen  barrels  of  oil.  In- 
deed, these  commodities  have  become  direct 
media  of  exchange  in  barter  deals.  Early  in 
1979,  two  Arab  oil  producers,  said  to  be 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  sold  large  single 
cargoes  of  crude  oil  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
South  Africa  for  gold,  reportedly  at  about 
twelve  barrels  an  ounce. 

According  to  some  calculations,  if  the 
price  of  oil  and  the  price  of  gold  are  adjust- 
ed for  the  effects  of  inflation  since  1973, 
then  $250  an  ounce  seems  a  more  "reason- 
able" price  for  gold  than  $800.  But  thin  bul- 
lion markets  exposed  to  primal  fears,  mo- 
nopolists' greed,  and  tidal  waves  of  restless 
speculative  liquidity  are  inherently  unrea- 
sonable. Applying  the  traditional  "rule  of 
fifteen"  yard  stick,  the  rise  of  gold  almost 
straight  up  from  $300  an  ounce  confirms 
the  permanence  of  oil  prices  above  $30  a 
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barrel  and  probably  above  $40  a  barrel  by 
1981,  despite  the  recession. 

Official  U.S.  intervention  to  support  the 
shaky  dollar  in  foreign-exchange  markets  is 
irrelevant  In  these  circumstances.  The 
dollar  \8  weak  because  the  world  correctly 
perceives  that  Washington  is  irresolute.  The 
focus  of  oil  producer-consumer  relations  is 
shifting  from  economic  and  financial  to 
overtly  political  maneuvers.  Europe  and 
Japan  are  making  separate  competitive 
deals  with  the  Persian  Gulf  producers  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Mean- 
wliile,  the  self-defeating  American  attempt 
to  defend  familiar  standards  of  consumption 
through  inflation  has  been  defeated  in  the 
gold  and  foreign-exchange  markets,  al- 
though we  do  not  yet  recognize  our  defeat. 

On  November  1.  1978,  when  President 
Carter  took  belated  but  drastic  steps  to 
rescue  the  dollar,  the  U.S.  economy  became 
subject  to  a  new  influence  that  most  Ameri- 
cans—even many  in  high  places  in  Washing- 
ton—do not  yet  comprehend.  The  United 
States  is  in  virtual  receivership.  As  the  P1- 
nancial  Times  of  London  explained  after 
the  November,  1978,  crisis:  "The  dollar  is 
now  as  dependent  upon  the  state  of  interna- 
tional opinion  as  any  other  currency.  As  a 
consequence,  the  economic  policies  of  the 
D.S.  Administration  must  satisfy  foreign,  as 
well  as  domestic  opinion." 

A  year  later,  with  the  dollar  again  on  the 
brink  of  collapse.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  reacted  to  Intense  pres- 
sure from  abroad  and  took  a  series  of  un- 
precedented steps  to  restore  confidence,  bol- 
ster the  dollar,  and  reverse  the  domestic  in- 
flationary trend.  For  the  first  time,  the  Fed 
announced  it  would  attempt  to  control  the 
expansion  of  the  monetary  base,  which  is 
the  source  of  money  and  credit,  and  would 
allow  short-term  interest  rates  to  fluctuate 
freely.  As  he  privately  admitted.  Volcker  is 
gambling  that  these  measures,  dictated  by 
urgent  international  considerations,  will  not 
be  reversed  by  even  more  compelling  domes- 
tic poUtical  considerations. 

Volcker's  gamble  may  be  foredoomed. 
Americans  are  bound  to  resist  the  necessity 
to  adjust  domestic  economic  policies  to  in- 
ternational requirements.  A  fairly  broad 
consensus.  Including  most  of  the  business 
and  financial  community,  favors  inflation- 
ary ("expansionary")  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  The  reason  Is  as  plain  as  the  statis- 
tical evidence.  As  a  nation  of  debtors— pri- 
vate, corporate,  and  public— we  greatly 
prefer  cheap  money  and  ample  credit  in 
order  to  keep  the  leverage  game  going  as 
long  as  possible.  We  fear  recession  and  the 
prospect  of  reduced  or  interrupted  cash  flow 
much  more  than  an  inflationary  blowoff. 
The  organized  poUtical  Interests  favoring 
"moderate"  inflation  are  also  vastly  more 
self-awu^  and  politically  powerful  than 
those  opposing  it,  because  the  former,  who 
include  pensioners  and  govenunent  workers, 
are  protected  by  various  forms  of  "index> 
ing." 

From  Congress  to  Main  Street.  Americana 
still  mentally  inhabit  a  securely  dollar-ori- 
ented world.  In  his  book  "The  Public  and 
American  Foreign  PoUcy  1918-1978".  Prof. 
Ralph  B.  Levering  predicts:  "If  the  next 
series  of  international  crises  centers  on  eco- 
nomic Issues,  the  American  people  may  be 
almost  aa  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  these 
crises  intelligently  as  they  were  to  Judge  the 
merits  of  escalating  the  Vietnam  war  in 
1965." 

Enentially.  in  our  form  of  cash-and-carry 
democrmtic  society,  it  is  possible  not  only  to 
want  and  demand  more  than  we  have  pro- 
duced, but  also  to  intimidate  craven  poUU- 
ctans  into  appearing  to  deliver  these  unde- 
Krved  rewards  through  inflation.  Aa  Chair- 
man Volcker  realizes,  the  Fed  cant  fight 
the  "will  of  the*  people"  head  on  and  pre- 
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serve  its  Institutional  semi-independence 
against  Congressional  displeasure. 

There  is  a  basic  incompatibility  between 
unconstrained  democracy  and  responsible 
monetary  policy,  a  conflict  that  in  the  long 
nm  must  jeopardize  both.  For  honest  self- 
government  is  Impossible  without  honest 
money. 

Economic  forces  alone  wiU  not  determine 
the  future  course  of  the  U.S.  political  econo- 
my, the  health  of  the  dollar,  or  the  stability 
of  the  international  payments  system  based 
on  it.  In  the  end,  this  battered  system  rests 
on  certain  assumptions  about  the  character 
and  behavior  of  the  political  leadership  of 
the  United  States.  For  semantic  conven- 
ience, these  assumptions  are  commonly  bun- 
dled together  in  a  single  word— con/tdence. 
If  confidence  overseas  weakens  beyond  a 
peril-point  that  cannot  be  predicted,  but  one 
that  may  not  be  far  away,  the  system  built 
on  and  around  the  American  dollar  will  con- 
tinue to  be  vulnerable  to  panic,  violent 
shifts  of  liquldy,  and  sudden  collapse. 

The  weakness  of  the  dollar  reveals  in- 
creasing doubts  abroad  not  only  about  the 
immediate  value  of  our  currency  and  the 
near-term  prospects  for  the  U.S.  economy, 
but  also  about  the  long-term  validity  of  the 
underlying  poUtical  assumptions.  To  for- 
eigners the  most  important  assumption  is 
that,  at  the  level  of  national  poUcy.  the 
United  States  can  be  depended  on  to  act 
from  a  rational  and  intelligible  estimate  of 
self-interest.  In  calculating  their  risks  and 
making  decisions  that  must  be  translated 
into  buying  and  selling  dollars,  foreigners 
may  disagree  with  Washington's  views,  but 
they  must  be  able  to  understand  them,  to 
see  how  they  reflect  American  calculations 
and  how  they  serve  American  objectives. 
Throughout  Jimmy  Carter's  Presidency  this 
has  been  impossible. 

If  we  Americans  seem  to  know  where  we 
are  going  and  why.  foreigners  are  better 
able  to  decide,  for  their  own  reasons,  what 
course  to  pursue.  It  is  an  aimless,  poUtlcally 
irrational,  and  morally  self-indulgent  Amer- 
ica that  alarms  and  frightens  them.  They 
flee  our  fool's  paper  and  false  promises  and 
take  refuge  in  gold.  There  Is  Uttle  point  in 
Joining  the  stampede.  Unless  we  somehow 
redeem  our  promises.  especiaUy  those  made 
to  ourselves,  there  soon  will  be  no  place  to 
nm.  America  wiU  be  entombed  in  bilUons 
upon  bilUons  of  pieces  of  paper.  And  gold 
will  not  resurrect  it.« 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W&ineaday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Frank  Ahmunuo. 
in  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

February  16, 1980.  marics  the  62d  an- 
niversary of  the  Lithuanian  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  A  large  number 
of  Lithuanian  Americans  will  remem- 
ber this  day  as  a  milestone  In  their  na- 
tion's struggle  for  Independence  and 
self-determination.  Lithuania's  free- 
dom, however,  was  short  lived;  in  1940 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  declared  a  satellite  country  of  the 
VJBJBJi.  However,  the  United  States 
and  other  great  Western  powers  have 
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steadfastly  maintained  a  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  forcible  annexation 
of  Lithuania. 

I  truly  admire  the  courage  of  those 
Lithuanians  who  have  consistently 
fought  to  regain  their  freedom.  For 
too  long,  and  in  too  many  nations, 
strong  and  proud  peoples  have  been 
subjugated.  Sadly,  this  is  a  recurring 
event  as  we  can  see  with  the  situation 
in  Afghanistan.  Hopefully,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  prevent  aimexation  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  this  country. 

Human  rights  activists  Balys  Ca- 
jauskas.  Viktonis  Petkus,  Jonas  Petke- 
vicius,  and  coimtless  others  have  cou- 
rageously expressed  Lithuanian  desire 
for  democratic  freedoms.  This  contin- 
ued commitment  to  individual  rights 
and  ftmdamental  freedom  reflects  the 
remarkable  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  I  offer  my  personal  and  sincere 
conmiendation  for  this  commitment, 
and  hope  that  the  desire  of  all  Lithua- 
nians for  freedom  will  soon  be  ful- 
filled.* 


CURRENT  HIGH 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCALIFORlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  13,  1980,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  an  additional  method  for 
dealing  with  current  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  the  even  higher  rates 
which  are  projected  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  bill,  in  combination  with 
adequate  funding  of  existing  law,  will 
provide  at  least  a  modest  step  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  full  employ- 
ment to  which  the  Nation  committed 
itself  in  the  enactment  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1978. 

In  1978,  when  the  comprehensive 
employment  and  training  amendments 
were  enacted,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  decided  that  we  should  pro- 
vide public  service  employment  to  a 
specified  percentage  of  the  xmem- 
ployed.  In  the  1981  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent recognized  that  to  meet  the  stat- 
utory goal,  we  would  need  approxi- 
mately 900,000  jobs  under  title  VI  of 
CETA  based  on  a  projection  of  unem- 
ployment at  7.4  percent.  However,  the 
President  has  requested  only  enough 
ftmds  for  200,000  Jobs  under  tiUe  VL 
The  budget  message  suggests  that  al- 
ternative temporary  q?ending  for  Job 
creation  targeted  toward  particular 
sectors  of  the  economy  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  employ- 
ment commitment  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  In  1978,  but  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  President's  desire  to 
provide  such  employment  through  al- 
ternative means,  I  propose  the  follow- 
ing employment  Initiative:  

First,  increase  fimdlng  for  CETA 
title  VI  to  provide  an  additional 
300,000  Jobs,  for  a  total  of  500.000  Jobs: 
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Second,  increase  funding  for  train- 
ing and  upgrading  programs— titles  II- 
B  and  II-C  of  CETA— to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional 100.000  opportunities;  and 

Third,  enact  a  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral supplemental  employment  to  pro- 
vide 300.000  new  Jobs. 

The  proposed  increase  in  training 
and  upgrading  is  designed  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  the  recession  on  those 
unskilled  or  low-sklUed  workers  who 
are  most  seriously  affected  by  a  cycli- 
cal donnitum  in  the  economy  and  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  such  indi- 
viduals to  upgrade  their  skills  so  that 
they  may  secure  more  productive  em- 
ployment and  thereby  increase  nation- 
al productivity  as  the  economy  begins 
to  return  to  normal.  In  combination, 
these  proposals  provide  900,000  Jobs 
that  the  President  recognized  that  we 
needed  to  carry  out  the  goals  of  the 
1978  CETA  Amendments. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
proposal  is  not  a  substitute  for  my 
proposal  currently  under  considera- 
tion to  provide  an  additional  1  million 
jobs  and  training  opportimities  for 
youth.  Those  youth  opportunities  are 
needed  even  when  unemployment  is 
much  below  current  levels.  This  pro- 
posal is  specifically  intended  to  ad- 
dress the  increased  unemployment 
projected  by  the  administration  and 
others  in  the  coming  months  and  to 
give  the  Congress  the  means  to  quick- 
ly implement  a  well  balanced  counter- 
cyclical program. 

The  first  two  parts  of  this  proposal 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  ap- 
propriation process,  and  I  intend  to 
seek  support  for  this  action  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  third 
requires  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Employment  Act  which 
I  have  introduced. 

The  concept  behind  this  bill  is 
simple.  The  Federal  Government  cur- 
rently provides  funds  for  a  multitude 
of  important  activities  in  which  more 
than  25  million  people  are  employed. 
The  bill  would  provide  additional  tem- 
porary employment  opportunities  in 
ongoing  activities.  It  would,  therefore, 
require  no  new  bureaucracies  for  ad- 
ministration or  supervision  nor  would 
it  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
fund  any  activities  which  it  is  not  al- 
ready supporting.  For  example,  a  com- 
munity health  program  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance  which  presently  em- 
ploys community  health  workers  could 
hire  additional  persons  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  unem- 
ployed persons  in  the  community.  A 
preliminary  survey  of  federally  assist- 
ed health  programs  indicates  that  over 
20.000  persons  are  needed  and  could  be 
hired  quickly  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 

The  total  cost  of  this  proposal  to 
deal  with  high  unemplosrment  would 
be  approximately  $7  billion.  However, 
there  would  be  substantial  isavings  in 
reduced  welfare  expenditures,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  food  stamps, 
and  other  transfer  programs  as  well  as 
substantial  increases  in  tax  receipts. 
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making  the  net  cost  under  $4  billion. 
This  is  a  small  stun  compared  with  the 
$7  billion  increase  in  unemployment 
insurance  costs  alone  from  1979  to  the 
administration's  projected  level  in 
1981.  In  addition  to  these  savings,  the 
Nation  will  receive  needed  services, 
and  we  can  expect  a  reduction  in  infla- 
tion pressures  through  the  emphasis 
on  programs  to  reduce  shortages  in 
such  areas  as  energy,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  health  care. 

An  outline  of  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Employment  Act  follows: 

PROCHAM  DBSCaiTTION 

The  bill  would  provide  for  an  expan- 
sion of  labor  on  federally  assisted  ac- 
tivities. The  statute  governing  the  ac- 
tivity would  determine  the  administra- 
tive requirements  and  specifics  of  the 
activity.  Supplemental  emplojrment 
funds  would  be  used  only  for  wages 
and  benefits:  20  percent  of  the  funds 
are  available  to  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  for  supplemental  em- 
ployment in  Federal  agencies  with 
labor  intensive  programs. 

ANmnSTRATIOIl 

The  Department  of  Labor  would  al- 
locate funds  among  agencies  adminis- 
tering Federal  assistance  programs. 
Criteria  for  priority  in  funding  would 
include  labor  intensiveness,  geographi- 
cal distribution,  severity  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  relief  of  shortages  contrib- 
uting to  inflation.  Participants  would 
be  referred  to  the  Federal  project 
through  the  Employment  Service  and 
other  appropriate  agencies. 

WAGES 

The  wage  provisions  in  the  authoriz- 
ing' legislation  for  the  Federal  activity 
would  govern,  but  a  ceiling  of  $10,000 
is  provided. 

■uciBiLmr 

To  be  hired,  a  person  must  have 
been  unemployed  for  at  least  8  weeks 
and  be  at  least  18  years  old  or  older. 

AUTRORIZATION 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
300.000  jobs  contemplated  in  the  pro- 
posal are  estimated  to  cost  about  $3 
billion  on  an  annualized  basis.* 


RICK  NOLAN 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  nxn«ois 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, though  Rick  Nolan  and  I  disagree 
politically  and  philosophically.  I  re- 
spect his  integrity.  He  arrives  at  his 
opinions  after  honest  and  sincere 
thought.  It  has  been  a  unique  experi- 
ence to  be  able  to  vehemently  disagree 
with  Rick  on  the  issues  and  still  be 
able  to  share  his  friendship. 

Rick  has  worked  hard  for  the  issues 
in  which  he  believes.  He  has  put  his 
duties  and  his  constituency  before  his 
popularity  in  the  House.  Because  of 
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this  he  has  gained  the  respect  of  all 
who  know  him. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  everything  Rick  Nolan 
does  he- does  well.  I  have  known  him 
for  over  a  year  and  we  have  played 
basketball  a  number  of  times.  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  Record  that  he  is 
a  lousy  basketball  player. 

I  can  well  appreciate  Rick's  wish  to 
spend  more  time  with  his  wife.  Margie, 
and  his  four  children.  But  I  do  want 
him  to  know  that  his  colleagues  in 
Congress  will  miss  him.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in 
this  House  with  a  man  of  Rick 
Nolan's  caliber .• 


SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL 
FORMATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1980,  the  over  1.000  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  made  15  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  laws  govern- 
ing small  business.  Of  these  15  recom- 
mendations. 5  were  related  to  capital 
formation.  I  agree  with  the  Small 
Business  Conference  delegates  that 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  immediate 
changes  in  our  tax  laws  to  encourage 
capital  formation,  and  have  today  in- 
troduced legislation  H.  R.  6544  which 
incorporates  the  delegates'  recommen- 
dations. 

In  order  to  help  small  businesses  to 
generate  additional  capital  with  which 
to  expand  their  facilities  and  increase 
productivity,  my  bill  makes  five 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
In  addition,  the  incentives  provided  in 
the  bill  are  not  only  aimed  at  the 
small  corporation,  but  are  also  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  small  family 
business. 

The  first  provision  of  the  bill  applies 
to  the  corporate  tax  schedule,  and 
would  widen  the  corporate  tax  brack- 
ets from  the  current  rate  of  46  percent 
on  earnings  of  over  $200,000  to  a  rate 
of  46  percent  on  earnings  of  over 
$300,000.  This  change  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  small  businesses  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  company's  develop- 
ment, as  it  will  help  the  business  to 
retain  a  greater  portion  of  its  Initially 
small  earnings. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  is  di- 
rected at  providing  relief  to  the  small 
family  business,  whose  owners  have 
not  gone  to  the  expense,  or  have  not 
found  a  need,  to  incorporate.  These  in- 
dividuals are  currently  faced  with  a 
maximum  tax  of  up  to  70  percent,  a 
tax  which  borders  on  being  considered 
confiscatory.  Lowering  the  maximum 
tax  rate  to  50  percent  would  help  to 
generate  more  capital  for  the  business- 
man to  use  in  keeping  his  young  com- 
pany operating,  and  would  also  insure 
that  the  Government  did  not  make 
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more  money  off  of  the  individual's 
income  than  did  the  Individual. 

The  third  provision  of  the  bill  deals 
with  a  major  problem  which  eventual- 
ly faces  all  family  businesses,  that  of 
inheritance  or  estate  taxes.  Currently, 
many  individuals  are  being  forced  to 
liquidate  their  family  businesses  after 
the  death  of  the  founder,  or  of  the 
head  of  the  business,  as  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  the  often  heavy  estate  tax 
burden,  and  they  do  not  meet  the 
qualifications  for  the  extended  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  and  low-interest 
loans  which  were  provided  for  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  My  bill  would 
ease  the  qualifications  for  eligibility 
for  payment  of  estate  taxes  in  this 
manner,  by  lowering  the  requirement 
that  the  family  business  comprise  65 
percent  of  the  estate  to  33  percent,  or 
one-third  of  the  estate.  In  addition, 
the  current  provision  in  the  code  has  a 
$1,000,000  ceiling  on  the  eligibility  for 
a  low-interest  rate  of  4  percent  on  the 
balance  of  the  unpaid  estate  taxes.  My 
bill  would  remove  this  limitation,  so 
that  all  deferred  estate  taxes  would  be 
eligible  for  the  4-percent  interest  rate. 
This  would  make  it  much  easier  for 
many  family  businesses  to  pay  their 
estate  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time 
continuing  to  operate  their  family 
businesses. 

The  fourth  provision  of  my  bill 
would  remove  the  arbitrary  $100,000 
limitation  on  the  eligibility  of  used 
equipment  for  the  investment  tax 
credit.  At  today's  inflated  market, 
many  small  businesses  cannot  afford 
to  buy  new  equipment,  especially 
when  they  can  purchase  used  equip- 
ment that  will  do  the  same  Job  at  a 
much  lower  price.  Unfortunately,  the 
small  businessman  can  only  use  the 
first  $100,000  of  the  equipment's  pur- 
chase price  to  compute  his  investment 
tax  credit  allowance,  even  though  his 
actual  Investment  may  be  considerably 
higher.  Removing  this  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  distinction  between  new 
and  used  equipment  would  permit  the 
small  businessman  to  utilize  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  which  more  accurately 
reflects  the  amount  of  his  investment. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  would 
provide  a  new  incentive  for  Individuals 
to  invest  in  new  companies.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  a  10-percent  tax 
credit— up  to  a  limit  of  $750,  $1,500  for 
a  Joint  return— to  individuals  who 
invest  In  a  qualified  new  stock  issue  in 
a  company  whose  equity  capital  is  less 
than  $25,000,000  immediately  before 
the  unrestricted  public  offering  of 
such  stock.  This  10-percent  tax  credit 
will  provide  a  necessary  incentive  for 
individuals  to  invest  in  a  hew  cohipa- 
ny,  an  investment  which  might,  under 
current  tax  laws,  be  considered  too 
risky  for  the  possible  benefits. 

All  fit  the  proposals  in  the  bill  will 
be  beneficial  to  small  businesses,  and 
all  of  them  have  been  given  a  top  pri- 
ority by  a  conference  convened  by  the 
President  to  determine  the  needs  of 
small  businessmen  in  increasing  their 
productivity,  and  in  helping  to  assure 
the  buslness's  success.  The  admlntotra- 
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tion  should  now  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Small  Business 
Conference  that  it  convened,  and 
either  support  this  proposal,  or  else 
transmit  a  new  proposal  directed  at 
the  capital  formation  needs  of  the 
small  business  community.* 


U.N.  PROJECT— AIDED  BY  UNITED 
STATES— IN  AFGHANISTAN 

HATCHES  STRANGE  RESULTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEOHGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
winter  and  a  harsh  terrain  have 
slowed  down  the  highly  mechanized 
Soviet  Army  in  Afghanistan.  However 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Soviet  Army 
was  able  to  move  so  swiftly  into  Af- 
ghanistan and  deploy  its  forces  in  key 
cities,  crossroads,  and  intersections 
was  due  to  a  U.N.  project  called  the 
Asian  Highway  that  was  first  con- 
ceived in  1958.  Unfortunately,  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  assistance  was  pro- 
vided in  this  project.  These  roads 
could  also  assist  the  Soviets  in  a  possi- 
ble invasion  of  Pakistan  if  they  chose 
to  do  so.  The  United  States  built  the 
road  from  Kabut.  through  Jalalabad 
to  the  Pakistan  border  at  Torkhom  as 
well  as  the  road  from  Kabul  to  Kanda- 
har and  from  Kandahar  to  Quetta  in 
Pakistan.  The  United  Nations  and 
even  the  Soviet  Union  helped  build 
other  roads,  so  that  now  the  T-62  and 
T-72  Soviet  tanks  can  roll  against  the 
Afghan  rebels,  when  spring  comes. 
Even  at  the  time  these  roads  were 
built,  it  was  obvious  that  the  U.S>  ef- 
forts to  keep  Afghanistan  in  the  free 
world  were  only  minimal  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  dominated  the  country. 
A  few  conservative  voices  were  raised 
at  the  time  the  project  was  started  as 
to  Just  who  was  going  to  benefit,  but 
since  it  was  only  American  taxpayer 
money,  who  cared?  It  behooves  all  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  closer  look,  not 
onfy  at  foreign  aid  but  indeed  the 
United  Nations  itself.  Isii't  it  time  to 
get  the  U.N.  out  of  the  United  SUtes? 
Couldn't  it  use  the  empty  buildings 
that  were  going  to  be  used  for  the 
summer  Olympics  in  Moscow?  • 


THE  POTENTIAL  OF  FUSION 
ENERGY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

oriacBioAii 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  nu- 
clear fusion  power  is  one  of  our  bright- 
est long-term  hopes  for  meeting  our 
energy  needs.  As  the  ultimate  source 
of  energy  which  powers  the  Sun  and 
the  stars,  fusion  is  a  potentially  unllos- 
tted  source  of  supply,  if  only  it  can  be 
hamesaed. 
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Recently,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCoRMACK)  introduced 
H.R.  6260,  the  Fusion  Energy  Re- 
search. Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1980,  the  goal  of  which  Is 
to  bring  a  nuclear  fusion  electric 
power  generating  plant  online  before 
the  end  of  this  century. 

The  magnitude  of  this  prorK)6al 
must  not  be  underestimated.  Since  a 
fusion  plant  derives  power  from  mate- 
rials found  in  ordinary  seawater,  its 
fuel  supply  is  virtually  limitless.  In 
effect,  men  will  be  creating,  within  the 
fusion  reactor,  miniatiu^  suns  which 
can  be  controlled  and  made  to  provide 
cheap  and  abundant  energy. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation,  some  75  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  more  will  follow. 

On  January  13  of  this  year,  the 
Flint.  Mich.,  Journal  published  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  the  promise  of 
fusion  energy.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Posion  Hope 
While  improved  VS.  military  capability  in 
the  Middle  East  is  vital  to  protecting  our 
present  interest  in  the  oil  of  that  region,  it 
was  never  more  urgent  that  we  break  our  re- 
liance on  that  oil. 

If  the  events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  and 
their  implications  have  awakened  Washing- 
ton to  the  foUy  of  continuing  its  imrealistic 
and  inconsistent  foreign  i>olicy  of  the  past 
decade,  then  they  should  also  serve  to  get 
America  off  d^ad  center  in  pursuing  energy 
seU-suffictency. 

We  remind  those  who  would  argue  against 
using  military  force  in  the  Middle  East  that, 
tmllke  Vietnam,  our  national  security  clear- 
ly would  be  at  stake  if  oil  from  that  region 
were  curtailed  or  cut  off. 

If  they  and  indeed  all  Americans  want  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  having  to  use 
force,  then  it's  abolutely  essential  that  we 
undertake  a  crash  program  to  break  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

The  emphasis  on  coal,  synthetic  fuels  and 
solar-power  development  is  inadequate,  and 
widespread  recognition  of  that  in  this  coun- 
try is  long  overdue. 

An  energy  alternatives  program  that 
doesnt  include  a  major  commitment  to  nu- 
clear power  is  nothing  but  a  sham.  We  could 
argue  that  the  rlslu  of  nuclear  power  are 
certainly  far  less  than  the  risk  to  peace 
posed  by  a  world  so  reliant  on  oil.  an  ever- 
dwindling  resource. 

But  in  the  emotionalism  surrounding  the 
accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  and  the 
uproar  over  nuclear  wastes,  have  we  lort 
faith  in  our  proven  technological  ability  to 
eliminate  such  risks?  Is  overcoming  the  ex- 
isting drawbacks  to  nuclear  power  any  more 
impossible  than  achieving  manned  flight  or 
reaching  the  moon? 

Commercial  nuclear  power  is  less  than  SO 
years  old.  As  a  technology.  It  is  still  in  tU 
earliest  stagea  of  develc^iment  The  present 
nuclear  fission  reactors— expensive  to  tniOd 
and  operate,  dependent  on  a  limited  re- 
source fuel  (uranium)  and  producing  consid- 
erable amounts  of  deadly  waatea-can  be  lik- 
ened to  the  earliest,  cumbersome  modes  of 
flight 

In  recent  years,  significant  progress  has 
been  made  toward  creating  a  much  more  ao- 
phlaticated  reactor  model  caUed  the  fusion 
reactor.  Potentially,  there  Is  no  eomparisoo 
with  the  fission  reactor  in  terms  ot  efficien- 
cy, operating  safety  and  waste,  and  fusion 
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reactors  could  operate  on  elements  found  in 
seawftter— •  virtually  limlUen  source. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  a  40-year 
research  and  development  plan  for  fusion 
power.  A  grovlnc  number  of  scientists,  and 
others,  say  that  because  of  recent  achieve- 
ments in  fusion  research  that  timetable  can 
now  be  cut  in  half. 

Characteristically,  the  DOE  is  not  about 
to  take  the  lead  in  pushing  this  potential 
energy  source.  But  there  are  some  people  in 
Washington  who  are. 

The  leading  fusion  advocate  in  Congress  is 
Rep.  Mike  McCormack.  D-Wash.,  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production. 

McOormack  and  other  fusion  backers  are 
pushing  for  a  demonstration  fusion-  power 
plant  to  go  on  line  In  the  IftMs.  about  20 
years  earlier  than  the  current  DOE  plan. 
Last  fall  he  introduced  amendments  to  the 
DOE  authorization  bill  to  speed  up  design 
and  engineering  work.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  with  the  amendments  intact,  but  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  passed  iU  version. 

While  the  politicians  are  not  exacUy  fall- 
ing over  each  other  to  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  an  accelerated  fusion  program,  there 
is  no  strong  opposition.  Furthermore,  what 
out-front  support  there  is  Is  bipartisan  and 
not  unimpressive.  For  example,  there  is  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  Sen. 
Ho«-ard  Baker,  who  says:  "Taken  coUective- 
ly.  the  results  at  major  fusion  research  cen- 
ters support  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
has  come  to  move  forward  aggressively 
toward  the  engineering  phase  of  the  mag- 
netic confinement  fusion  program." 

What  is  needed  to  really  push  fusion 
power  into  the  forefront  of  energy-alterna- 
tives development  is  a  national  ApoUo-like 
program  in  the  1980b.  McCormack  has  been 
trying  to  persuade  President  Carter  on  the 
necessity  of  such  an  effort  and  may  intro- 
duce legislation  to  that  effect  later  this 
year. 

It's  time  that  the  president  and  the  nation 
climb  aboard  the  fusion  power  bandwagon. 
McCormack  sums  up  the  reasons  this  way. 

"The  success  that  we  have  encountered 
(in  fusion  research)  have  literally  run  away 
from  the  program,  run  away  from  our  fund- 
ing levels. ...  We  must  keep  up  with  It. 

"When  we  succeed,  and  when  we  demon- 
strate that  fusion  works  satisfactorily  and 
when  we  can  put  it  on  line,  the  human  race 
will  have  taken  the  second  most  important 
step  in  history,  second  only  to  the  con- 
trolled use  of  fire.  We  wlU  be  able  to  provide 
from  that  time  forward  ...  an  absolutely 
unlimited  source  of  energy  for  all  humanity 
for  aU  time.  ..  ."• 


PAYINQ  TRIBUTE 

HON.  BERiOXY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

n  THB  HOUSK  or  BEPRCSENTATIVCS 

TiieMday,  February  12. 1980 
•  Mr.  BEDEaji.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  special  -setise  of  fondness  and 
admiration  that  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues here  today  In  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Rick  Nolah. 

Elected  to  the  Congress  together  in 
1974.  he  from  Minnesota  and  I  from 
Iowa,  we  shared,  over  the  years,  much 
more  than  Just  the  common  l>order 
which  separates  our  two  congressional 
districts.  Rick  Nolan  and  I  served  to- 
gether for  6  years  on  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Small  Business.  In  the 
course  of  those  6  years,  we  faced  many 
of  the  same  challenges  to  the  future 
of  agriculture  and  the  future  of  smaU 
businesses,  and  share  many  of  the 
same  concerns  about  the  state  of  the 
family  farm  and  the  small  business. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultiure 
Subcommittee  on  Family  Farms  and 
Rural  Development,  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  recognized  and  addressed 
the  most  vital  issues  threatening  the 
continued  viability  of  the  small  family 
farm  and  rural  community.  Through 
his  leadership  and  fine  efforts,  a 
heightened  visibility  was  given  to 
many  of  the  problems  plagiiing  the 
farmer,  and  his  impact  on  the  way 
that  we  in  the  Congress  and  those  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
spond to  those  problems  will  be  felt 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  understand  that  our  colleague  is 
returning  to  Minnesota  to  farm  and  to 
have  more  time  to  spend  with  his 
family.  I  applaud  his  decision  and  cer- 
tainly want  to  wish  him  success  and 
happiness  in  carrying  it  out.  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  his  decision— to  return  to  his  dis- 
trict and  to  take  up  farming— gives  evi- 
dence to  the  nature  of  Rick  Nolan's 
service  in  the  Congress:  An  unselfish 
contribution  to  improve  society,  and 
not  a  means  to  some  other  end  or  an 
end  in  itself. 

Although  I  am  certain  that  we  will 
miss  Rick  Nolan's  service  as  one  of 
the  most  able  and  respected  Members 
of  the  House.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  colleagues  and  myself  loolc 
forward  to  his  further  support  and 
guidance  and  frequent  advice  as  we 
continue  our  work  in  the  Congress.* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL II 

or  WEST  VntCtHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  times  of  international  crisis.  I 
find  it  very  appropriate  to  congratu- 
late the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on 
their  sponsorship  of  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy program. 

During  the  past  18  years,  the  VFW 
has  awarded  national  scholarships  to- 
taling $31,500.  each  year.  The  first 
place  winner  receives  a  $14,000  schol- 
arship to  the  college  or  university  of 
their  choice. 

In  1979.  more  than  one-quarter  of  a 
million  students  participated  in  the 
program  representing  8,000  schools— 
4.400  VFW  posts  and  3.600  auxiliaries 
set  up  the  district  and  State  contests 
and  2.400  radio  and  TV  stations  pro- 
vided necessary  assistance. 

Having  been  a  district  winner  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
that  goes  into  the  entire  effort  by 
sponsors 'and  participants,  and  I  am 
proud  that  this  year's  West  Virginia 
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State  winner  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
His  name  is  Paul  S.  Johnson. 

Paul  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calvin  Johnson  of  Bluefield.  W.  Va. 
Paul  attends  Bluefield  High  School 
and  plans  to  attend  Fairmont  State 
College.  Upon  graduation.  Paul  in- 
tends to  pursue  a  career  in  radio/TV 
broadcasting. 

Paul's  winning  speech  is  inspiring. 
Following  the  contest  theme  of.  "My 
Role  in  America's  Future."  he  provides 
us  with  a  great  deal  of  insight  into 
what  each  American  needs  to  do  for 
his  country,  and  I  hope  each  of  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read 
Paul's  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  can  be  very 
proud  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  will  be  in  Washington  next 
month  for  the  final  Judging.  They  rep- 
resent our  Nation's  future,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  feel  seciu'e  that  their  di- 
rections are  sound. 

Also,  the  VFW  should  be  commend- 
ed. These  are  men  and  women  who 
fought  so  that  this  Nation  may  remain 
free,  and  now  they  are  building  a  base 
for  the  future. 

With  organizations  like  the  VFW. 
and  with  young  people  like  those  who 
participate  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
program,  we  will  weather  this  interna- 
tional storm,  and  be  prepared  to  meet 
future  challenges. 
The  speech  follows: 

My  Roli  ih  America's  Future 
(By'Paul  S.  Johnson) 
I  am  a  citizen,  and  to  me  that  is  a  signifi- 
cant facet  of  my  existence.  I  am  part  of 
wliat  scores  of  people  have  believed  in  for 
generation— after  generation— after  genera- 
tion. People  who  have  banded  together  to 
give  not  only  me.  but  others  as  well,  free- 
doms they  l>elieved  belonged  to  everyone: 
freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly;  the 
right  to  worship  as  one  pleases:  freedoms  re- 
silient, but  not  rigid. 

As  a  citizen,  I  feel  it  is  my  moral  obliga- 
tion to  see  and  make  sure  that  these  righte 
are  not  misused  or  abused  from  their  in- 
tended functions.  It  is  my  directive  to  be  the 
beacon  of  comprehension  to  the  ship  lost  on 
the  sea  of  aberration.  I  must  choose  and  see 
that  others  choose  leaders  capable  of  guid- 
ing the  people  of  this  nation.  But  with  this 
obligation  comes  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  I  do  not  encroach  upon  these  freedoms 
that  were  given  to  others  as  well  as  myself.  I 
must  keep  an  open  mind  to  other  people's 
yiews  because  our  nation  was  not  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  being  closed-minded 
toward  one  another's  concerns,  but  by  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  those 
common  concerns. 

I.  and  others  like  me.  citizens,  must  take 
an  active  role  to  insure  the  existence  and 
continuation  of  the  freedoms  we  have 
known  and  grown  with,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  will  later  share  in  our  fortune, 
and  assume  the  responsibUities  that  we 
cherish  so  highly.  They  will  look  back  and 
see  that  I  and  others  loved  tiiis  country  and 
the  freedoms  that  were  ours.  I  will  stand  up 
for.  fight  for.  and  if  necessary  die  for,  the 
survival  of  the  freedoms  my  forefathers 
struggled  hard  to  give  me. 

I  must  not  take  a  nonciialant  attitude,  but 
an  exuberant  one,  to  do  my  part  and  show 
the  people  that  united  we  stand;  indeed,  we 
stand  and  grow  ever  stronger,  but  divided 
we  will  cease  to  grow  and  ineviUbly  fall  to 
indifference.  Together  we  can  keep  what  we 
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have  for  it  is  ours  and  ours  alone  to  pre- 
serve. With  dedication,  self-sacrifice,  and 
self-discipline,  we  can  build  a  mighty  wall 
founded  on  freedom,  that  no  opposing  force 
csn  begin  to  destroy. 

Just  as  the  mighty  wave  starts  out  as  a 
little  ripple,  let  me  l>e  the  ripple  that  starts 
the  flow  of  unity  into  a  gigantic  wall  that 
comes  cascading  down  the  bed  of  freedom.  I 
am  a  young  citizen,  but  with  the  experience 
and  training  this  country  gives.  I  can 
become  a  driving  and  deciding  force  in  this 
country's  future.  To  know  tliat  I  have  a 
voice  in  the  plans  and  decisions  that  will 
affect  my  future,  as  well  as  the  future  of 
tiiose  who  follow  me.  makes  me  proud  to  I>e 
a  part  of  this  strong  body  of  people. 

This  country  gives  a  different  interpreta- 
tion to  all  who  look  through  the  pages  of  its 
history,  but  to  those  tliat  have  forefathers 
that  helped  to  insure  the  freedoms  that  we 
have  today,  it  means  something  special  to 
them  and  to  me. 

I  am  a  citizen,  and  deep  within  my  soul  I 
believe  in  the  freedoms  of  this  country,  and 
I  will  do  everyttilng  in  my  power  to  see  that 
all  enjoy  those  freedoms.  I  am  not  only  will- 
ing, I  am  ever  determined,  to  give  whatever 
support  my  country  needs  from  me.  I  want 
to  be  a  full  time  citizen— one  who  is  an 
active,  involved,  concerned  member  of  this 
aodety. 

Thomas  Paine  in  The  CrUU  wrote:  "Those 
who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom 
must,  like  men.  undergo  the  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting it"* 


UNITED  STATES  FACES  GREAT 
THREAT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OPCALirORmA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
the  United  States  faces  the  greatest 
threat  to  its  national  security  since 
World  War  II.  There  is  instability  in 
Central  and  South  America.  Soviet 
troops  are  stationed  in  Cuba.  Commu- 
nist Vietnam  piu^ues  its  imperialistic 
goals  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  threaten- 
ing Thailand.  Malaysia,  and  Singa- 
pore. In  Africa,  Cuban  soldiers  fight 
legitimate  governments  in  the  name  of 
liberation  and  they  bring  with  them 
Soviet  advisers,  weapons,  and  ideology. 

Throughout  the  Middle  East  our  em- 
bassies are  besieged,  invaded,  sacked 
or  burned.  In  Iran,  our  countiymen 
are  held  hostage.  Some  governments 
with  whom  we  deal  fairly  provide  only 
token  protection  for  our  diplomatic 
corps  or  none  at  alL 

In  this  atmosphere  of  challenge, 
wtiat  response  have  we  given?  We  have 
responded  with  words  and  diplomatic 
gestures.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Soviets  invaded -Afghanistan,  for 
they  knew  they  could  do  it  with  impu- 
nity. 

The  dangerous  truth  is  that  short  of 
a  nuclear  confrontation  the  United 
States  cannot  respond  except  with 
words,  gestures,  and  economic  sanc- 
tioDs.  We  do  not  have  an  appropriate 
military  option.  The  Soviets  and  all 
the  world  know  it 

To  divine  the  best  coarse  to  regain 
our  national  sectirity  and  intemation- 
il  credltablllty,  we  must  examine  the 
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mistakes  of  the  past.  They  were  sever- 
al and  they  were  grievous. 

Although  the  evidence  was  clear 
that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  not  at- 
tracting and  retaining  the  needed 
manpower  as  an  All- Volunteer  Force, 
the  Carter  administration  delayed 
taking  action  to  remedy  the  situation 
until  after  the  Soviet  tanks  rolled  into 
Kabul. 

Similarly,  the  Carter  administration 
purposely  reduced  spending  for  de- 
fense procurement  with  the  result 
that  much  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment is  facing  the  problem  of  using 
obsolete  weapons  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  The  Navy  needs  more  carriers 
and  other  vessels.  The  Army  needs  to 
modernize  many  pieces  of  combat 
hardware.  The  Air  Force  needs  greatly 
increased  transix>rt  capability  and 
more  weapons  across  the  board,  from 
fighters  to  bombers.  In  addition,  we 
lack  the  equipment  and  the  personnel 
to  mold  into  a  rapid  deplojrment  force 
for  use  in  situations  such  as  the  cur- 
rent Middle  East  crisis. 

President  Carter's  foreign  policy  has 
been  equally  disastrous.  He  has  aban- 
doned friendly  governments  that  have 
supported  our  policy  aims.  He  has 
taken  no  action  to  expel  Soviet  combat 
troops  from  Cuba.  And.  he  still  holds 
hopes  for  SALT  n  Treaty  ratification 
in  the  Senate.  This  treaty,  relying  on 
volimtary  restraint  by  the  Soviets, 
would  reduce  American  defense  capa- 
bility in  the  event  of  nuclear  confron- 
tation. 

The  Soviets  are  not  naive.  They 
know  that  President  Carter  could  not 
take  any  action  to  deny  them  Afghani- 
stan. The  prize  was  theirs  for  the 
taldng. 

This  Congress  must  not  be  limited 
by  the  belated  administration  propos- 
als to  repair  our  military  capiability. 
America  must  rebuild.  We  must  com- 
misidbn  the  ships  and  build  the  air- 
craft we  need  to  transport  a  rapid 
strike  force;  we  must  modernize  our 
conventional  land  forces  and  their 
equipment. 

We  must  altogether  cease  exporting 
our  advanced  technology  to  Russia. 
The  Soviets  will  use  our  knowledge 
and  efficient  design  techniques  to 
build  the  implements  of  war  to  subju- 
gate their  opponents  and  neighbors 
Just  as  they  djd  in  Afghanistan. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  we  can  do 
most  quickly  to  demonstrate  our  re- 
solve is  to  put  in  place  the  machinery 
to  fulfill  present  and  future  manpower 
strength  requirements.  I  believe  the 
Soviets  would  notice  such  an  action 
and  would  give  it  more  credence  than 
a  continued  war  of  words. 

While  I  do  not  favor  a  selective  serv- 
ice draft  such  as  we  had  during  Viet- 
nam, I  do  support  universal  registra- 
tion. At  present,  our  military  strength 
requirements  are  not  being  met 
through  an  All-Volunteer  Force.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  we  must  now 
design  and  implement  a  system  of 
mandatory  military  service  that  will 
be  fair  in  concept  and  fair  In  oper- 
ation. This  national  service  might  be 
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civilian  or  military,  depending  on  the 
strength  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  time  to  time,  and  on  Uie 
preference  of  the  individuals.  We  must 
induct  enough  personnel  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  meet 
the  challenges  to  our  vital  interests. 

Following  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  was  the  dominant  world  power, 
but  our  monopoly  on  nuclear  arms  has 
been  lost.  Our  resolve  has  been  weak- 
ened by  Vietnam,  and  our  lAility  to 
wage  conventional  war  has  been  di- 
minished relative  to  the  U.SJ3.R.  by 
virture  of  the  Soviets  willingness  to 
build  the  hardware  sufficient  to  make 
them  the  dominant  force  in  the  Eur- 
asian land  mass. 

We  can  never  return  to  earlier,  seem- 
ingly simpler  days.  Therefore,  we  must 
make  the  right  decisions  with  wisdom 
and  dispatch.  Oiu-  friends  as  well  as 
our  enemies  are  watching  the  Ameri- 
can response  with  much  greater  inter- 
est than  ever  before. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  peace,  the 
world  must  know  that  we  are  prepared 
for  war.« 


NATIONAL  HERITAGE  POUCT 
ACT 


HON.  KEITH  a  SEBELIUS 

OP  KANSAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Heritage  Policy  Act,  HJL 
6504,  which  I  am  cosponsoring  with 
Congressman  Phillip  Burtoh.  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  Committee . 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  offers 
a  new  approach  to  the  recognition  of 
America's  natural  and  historic  heri- 
tage. Instead  of  a  new  Federal  initia- 
tive, it  builds  on  programs  already  in 
operation  in  most  of  our  States.  This 
bill  does  not  call  for  any  Federal  ac- 
quisition, but  depends  heavily  on  pri- 
vate owners  of  Important  natiutd  and 
historic  properties  to  manage  and  use 
them  in  ways  that  insure  they  may  be 
passed  on  to  future  generations  for 
their  use,  enjoyment,  and  apprecia- 
tion. The  National  Heritage  Policy  Act 
also  recognizes  the  need  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  balance  natural 
resources  development  with  the 
American  desire  for  clean,  healthful, 
inspiring  natural  surroimdings. 

"This  act  recognizes  and  strengthens 
the  historic  preservation  programs 
which  are  now  active  in  all  States  by 
extending  the  life  of  the  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Fimd;  by  establishing  in  law 
the  historic  and  cultural  activities 
which  all  Federal  agencies  nor  per- 
form imder  Executive  order  and  by 
giving  a  legislative  base  to  the  vltid 
role  of  the  State  historic  preservation 
officer  who  is  essential  to  the  adminis- 
tratioa  of  the  historic  preservation 
program  in  every  State.  The  hist(»1c 
preservation  programs  have  been  very 
successful  in  making  all  of  us  more 
aware   of   our   cultural   heritage   as 
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Americans.  Countless  irreplaceable 
houses,  public  buildings,  factories, 
canals,  and  other  sites  important  to  an 
understanding  of  our  past  have  been 
saved  from  destruction  and  restored  to 
usefulness  as  offices,  shopping  malls, 
and  recreation  areas. 

Most  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
with  little  more  than  Federal  seed 
money  and  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
action  by  private  citizens  and  local 
governments.  Buildings  or  areas  which 
are  important  to  local.  State,  or  Na- 
tional history  have  been  recognized  by 
having  the  State  historic  preservation 
officer  nominate  them  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  Once  rec- 
ognized, the  chance  of  their  being  in- 
advertently harmed  is  reduced. 

H.R.  6504  would  create  a  similar  Na- 
tional Register  of  Natural  Areas  to 
recognize  outstanding  natural  areas  of 
State  and  local  or  National  signifi- 
cance. It  would  build  on  the  existing 
National  Registry  of  Natural  Land- 
marks, which  since  1963.  has  encour- 
aged wise  stewardship  by  both  public 
and  private  landowners  of  nationally 
significant  geologic  and  ecological 
areas.  There  are  currently  over  200 
designated  national  natural  landmarks 
in  40  States,  including  Kansas,  owned 
and  managed  by  private  landowners 
who  voluntarily  protect  their  natural 
values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  National 
Register  of  Natural  Areas  would  be 
broadened  to  include  areas  of  State  or 
local  significance  which  States  partici- 
pating in  the  program  wish  to  nomi- 
nate to  the  list.  At  the  same  time,  the 
criteria  for  designation  as  a  national 
natural  landmark  would  be  tightened 
to  Insure  that  only  the  limited  number 
of  areas  which  are  truly  important  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  would  be  so  des- 
ignated. 

This  program  would  place  no  con- 
straints on  private  owners,  but  would 
recognize  their  efforts  to  protect 
America's  heritage.  The  proposal  does 
not  call  for  acquisition,  and  creates  no 
new  funding  programs.  I  believe  that 
this  proposal  is  sound  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, and  that  it  reflects  the 
desire  of  most  Americans  today  to 
strengthen  local  and  State  approaches 
to  meeting  ouir  needs.* 


LAETRILE  AND  CRUEL  LAW 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORCIA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  nationwide  battle  over  whether 
Laetrile  helps  cancer  patients  or  hurts, 
nowhere  has  the  battle  been  sharper 
than  QOif omia.  California  authorities 
do  not  even  want  to  debate  the  matter. 
Playing  the  role  of  modem  day  witch 
hunters.  California  authorities  have 
Jailed  Dr.  James  R.  Prlvltera,  Jr.,  for 
his  use  of  Laetrile.  Dr.  Prlvltera  is  in 
jail  for  disagreeing  with  the  prevailing 
medical  opinion  that  says  burning, 
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cutting,  or  poisoning  are  the  only  an- 
swers to  cancer.  However,  what  these 
same  people  cannot  show  you  is  how 
these  treatments  have  been  successful 
In  improving  our  cure  rates.  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  California,  the 
anything  goes  State  should  be'  so  doc- 
trinaire and  rigid  on  this  subject, 
when  it  leads  the  Nation  on  all  sorts  of 
other  nonconformance.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  columnist  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  wrote  an  excellent  column  on 
the  plight  of  Dr.  Prlvltera  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on 
February  14,  1980  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  14. 1980] 
Laetrilx  and  a  Cruel  Law 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Dr.  James  R.  Prlvltera  Jr.,  of  Covina, 
Calif.,  has  been  convicted  of  an  outrageous 
crime.  He  Is  now  in  prison.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  denied  his  petition  for 
appeal.  Gov.  Jerry  Brown  has  refused  a 
pardon.  But  if  public  opinion  in  a  free  soci- 
ety still  has  Influence,  surely  public  opinion 
should  be  heard  in  this  incredible  affair. 

What  is  the  outrageous  crime  of  Dr.  Prlvl- 
tera? He  has  prescribed  amygdalin,  pharma- 
ceutically  luiown  as  laetrile,  for  cancer  pa- 
tients. And  under  the  law  of  California,  this 
is  a  criminal  offense. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  statute  one 
finds  in  a  totalitarian  regime,  where  medical 
practice  is  dictated  by  the  State.  Under  Cali- 
fornia law,  cancer  patients  are  effectively 
limited  to  (1)  surgery,  (2)  radiation  or  (3) 
chemotherapy.  They  may  be  hopelessly,  ter- 
minally IIL  The  California  medical  esUb- 
lishment  could  not  care  less.  No  "unap- 
proved" innovations  are  permitted.  The 
wishes  of  an  informed,  knowledgeable  pa- 
tient are  ImmateriaL 

The  purpose  of  California's  Health  and 
Safety  Code  may  be  laudable.  It  is  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  quaclis,  cultlsts  and 
purveyors  of  snake  oiL  Up  to  a  point,  laws 
intended  to  prevent  the  people  from  acting 
foolishly  may  be  tolerated.  Beyond  that 
point,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  wrong 
must  constantly  be  protected.  In  the  matter 
of  laetrile,  California  has  tossed  that  funda- 
mental principle  out  the  window. 

Dr.  Prlvltera  is  no  quack.  He  is  a  licensed 
medical  doctor  who  received  his  M JD.  degree 
from  the  Creighton  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Omaha.  He  interned  at  Provi- 
dence Hospital  in  Seattle  and  at  Presbyteri- 
an Hospital  In  San  Francisco.  In  1970  he  en- 
tered private  practice  in  allergy  and  nutri- 
tion. 

His  practice  led  him  to  an  Interest  in  the 
properties  of  amygdalin,  in  combination 
with  enzymes  and  vitamin  therapy.  He  was 
encouraged  by  the  results  he  was  getting. 
Then,  in  October  1974.  he  was  given  treat- 
ment ordinarily  reserved  for  armed  robbers: 
Police  arrested  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  put  him  in  handcuffs  and  took  him  to 
Jail  on  a  conspiracy  charge— conspiracy  to 
prescribe  an  unapproved  medicine.  A  Supe- 
rior Court  Judge  in  San  Diego  threw  that 
charge  out  of  court,  but  the  harassment 
continued. 

The  state  brought  a  second  charge  against 
him,  and  this  time  got  a  conviction  and  a 
sentence  to  six  months  in  Jail.  In  the  Fourth 
District  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Robert 
Stanlforth  wrote  a  masterful  opinion  hold- 
ing the  California  statute  unconstltutlonaL 
The  sUte  appealed,  and  Dr.  Privlter*  lost  5- 
2  In  the  state  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Rose  Elizabeth  Bird  adopted  Staniforth'a 
opinion  as  her  own  dissent.  Let  me  quote 
from  that  opinion: 
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"So  long'  as  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
laetrile  is  unsafe  to  the  user,  I  believe  eidi 
individual  patient  has  a  right  to  obtain  tbe 
substance  from  a  Il-^nsed  physician  who 
feels  it  appropriate  to  prescribe  it  to 
him  •  •  •. 

"The  issue  here  is  human  liberty.  Can  the 
informed  cancer-ridden  patient  be  limited  In 
choice  of  treatment  to  'state  sanctioned' 
alternatives?  •  •  •  the  right  to  control  one'g 
own  body  is  not  restricted  to  the  wise;  it  In- 
cludes the  'foolish'  refusal  of  medical  treat- 
ment •  •  •.  To  require  the  doctor  to  use 
only  orthodox  'state-sanctioned'  methods  of 
the  treatment  under  the  threat  of  criminal 
penally  for  variance  is  to  invite  a  repetition 
in  California  of  the  Soviet  experience  with 
'Lysenkoism.'  The  mention  of  a  requirement 
that  licensed  doctors  must  prescribe  and 
treat  within  'state-sanctioned'  alternatives 
raises  the  specter  of  medical  stagnation  at 
best,  statism,  paternalistic  Big  Brother  at 
worst  •  *  *. 

"The  evidence  in  this  case  shows  without 
exception  that  the  cancer  victims  were 
knowledgeable  persons  fully  aware  of  the 
'state-sanctioned'  alternatives.  These  are 
not  wide-eyed  country  bumpkins  asking  to 
be  conned.  They  felt  the  imminency  of 
death." 

Under  these  circimistances,  said  the  dis- 
senters, to  imprison  a  doctor  who  is  willing 
to  try  an  unapproved  drug  with  the  consent 
of  his  patient  reaches  "a  new  depth  of  inhu- 
manity." I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  com- 
prehend the  cruelty  of  the  California  law.» 


THE  GROWTH  OF  GOVERNMENT 
REGULATIONS— A  NEW  FORM 
OF  TYRANNY 


HON.  RICHARD  KELLY 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  In  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Government  regulations  has  sapped 
the  vitality  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system  and  have  undermined 
the  fundamental  integrity  of  every  in- 
dividual's freedom.  Unquestionably, 
the  growth  of  Government  regtilations 
during  the  past  two  decades  consti- 
tutes an  ever-increasing  threat  to  the 
most  basic  premises  on  which  rests 
American  political  and  economic  life. 
The  world  in  which  our  children  were 
bom  is  fast  passing  from  the  scene 
and  a  new  era  Is  beginning  to  dawn,  an 
era  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  menacing. 
Without  question,  a  dramatic 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  regulatory  bodies 
within  the  last  one  and  a  half  decades. 
Until  then,  the  purpose  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations in  the  United  States  was 
largely  limited  to  the  control  of  abuses 
in  the  economy,  the  ordering  of  essen- 
tial public  services,  and  the  guarantee- 
ing of  competition  in  the  marketplace. 
Today,  that  focus  has  shifted  away 
from  the  economic  sector  and  has 
grown  to  encompass  all  aspects  of  the 
social  sector.  To  an  extent  unimagina- 
ble only  20  years  ago.  Government 
regulations  have  Intruded  into  all 
areas  of  human  life  and  most  indica- 
tions point  to  even  greater  involve- 
ment. Indeed,  the  overriding  tendency 
seems  designed  to  satisfy  a  growing 
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secular  quest  for  material  perfection 
by  creating  a  riskless  society  wherein 
the  ideal  working  conditions,  the  per- 
fect matchbook  or  lawnmower,  or  an 
environment  untainted  by  human  fal- 
libility and  toil  can  become  the  norm. 

Contrary  to  earlier  times,  regula- 
tions today  tend  more  and  more  to 
serve  some  vaguely  defined  Utopian- 
Socialist— view  of  human  life.  More 
and  more  a  bureaucratically  deter- 
mined system  of  uniformity  is  super- 
Imposed  upon  the  whole  spectrum  of 
American  society.  The  inventiveness, 
competition,  novelty,  and  risk  taking 
so  characteristic  of  individual  freedom 
and  its  economic  counterpart— the  free 
enterprise  system— are  being  under- 
mined, In  their  stead  is  emerging  a 
world  wherein  everything  has  an  es- 
tablished place  and  function,  a  world 
where  there  are  no  surprises  or  chal- 
lenges, a  world  neither  hostile  nor  out 
of  control.  It  is  a  world  geometrical  in 
nature  and  universal  in  scope  where 
all  conforms  and  nothing  objects.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  world  described  nearly 
one-half  century  ago  by  George 
OrweU  in  1984. 

In  short,  we  are  developing  a  new 
form  of  tyranny  unlike  any  in  the 
past.  It  is  a  tyranny  enforced  not  by 
the  will  of  arms,  nor  by  the  demogogic 
leadership  of  a  noble  despot.  It  is  not  a 
tyranny  where  the  many  have  been 
coerced  against  their  will.  Rather,  it  is 
a  tyranny  imposed  by  a  bureaucratic 
elite  upon  a  society  willing  to  accept 
its  mandate,  a  society  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  beginning  to  count  for  less,  a 
society  where  personal  initiative  Is  be- 
coming subordinated  to  the  new 
higher  social  consciousness.  It  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  bureauracy  of  which  I 
speak  and  it  Is  nay  conviction  that,  if 
allowed  to  continue  its  present  course, 
it  will  threaten  our  survival  as  a  free 
and  Independent  people  for  it  has  the 
potential  to  enslave  us  alL 

Trends  in  the  rate  of  expansion,  the 
amount  of  paperwork,  the  growing 
costs,  and  the  extent  to  which  regula- 
tions imposed  by  this  bureaucracy 
affect  our  daily  lives— regulations 
which  have  the  force  of  law— wiU  illus- 
trate the  point  I  am  making. 

Consider  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
Government  regulations. 

During  the  past  decade  the  rate  of 
expansion  in  new  regulation  has  been 
dramatic.  The  number  of  major  new 
economic  regulatory  agencies  has  in- 
creased 25  percent  from  1970  to  1977. 
with  a  452-percent  increase  in  expendi- 
tures. Throughout  this  same  period 
the  number  of  new  social  regulatory 
agencies  increased  42  percent,  with  a 
405-percent  increase  in  expenditures. 

This  growth  was  manifest  in  the 
number  of  pages  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tion—a publication  containing  only 
the  basic  standing  rules  set  down  by 
the  bureaucracy.  During  the  1960's. 
the  Federal  Register  for  1  year  totaled 
nearly  15,000  pages.  In  1970,  the 
annual  collection  came  to  20,036 
pages.  Only  4  years  later,  the  massive 
compilation  had  grown  to  more  than 
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46,000  pages,  including  more  than 
20,000  rules  and  regulations.  By  1977, 
over  61,000  pages  were  produced  with 
more  than  38,000  separate  regulations. 
In  1978,  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions filled  nearly  a  16-foot  shelf  with 
almost  80,000  pages  of  regulations. 

Remember  this— each  regulation 
controls  to  some  extent  an  aspect  of 
American  social  or  economic  life  and 
causes  a  decline  in  some  way  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Consider  the  increased  paperwork 
caused  by  Government  regulations: 

In  December  1967,  the  Federal  re- 
porting burden— paperwork— totaled 
nearly  90  million  man-hours.  By  1977. 
that  figure  had  reached  143  million 
man-hours; 

The  steel  industry  is  subject  to  5,000 
separate  Federal  regulations  from  29 
agencies  administering  57  programs', 

Exxon  is  required  to  file  more  than 
400  reports  to  45  Federal  agencies  and 
it  devotes  112  man  years  annually  to 
these  reporting  requirements  at  a  cost 
of  $3,500,000: 

Three  copies  of  a  proposal  for  a  $9 
million  Government  contract  filled  a 
three-quarter  ton  truck: 

The  proposal  for  suppljrlng  nine 
valves  for  each  F-15  aircraft  was  7V^ 
inches  thick; 

There  are  200  statutes.  41,000  regu- 
lations, and  110.000  court  cases  associ- 
ated with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
control  of  hamburger. 

Consiaer  the  increased  costs  to  the 
American  economy  resulting  from 
Government  imposed  regulations: 

The  aggregate  cost  of  Government 
regulations  is  about  $102,700,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1979  of  which 
$4,800,000,000  are  direct  expenses  by 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and 
$97,900,000,000  are  the  costs  of  compli- 
ance with  Federal  regulations: 

The  price  of  regulations  takes  $2,000 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  typical  Ameri- 
can family  per  year; 

Some  5,000,000  small  businesses 
spend  approximately  $20,000,000,000 
per  year  to  do  the  paperu'ork  required 
by  Federal  regulations  at  an  average 
cost  of  roughly  $4,000  per  business: 

It  will  cost  American  Industry  over 
the  next  7  years  about  $60,000,000,000 
for  capital  improvement  and  another 
$12,000,000,000  annually  in  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  in  order  to 
meet  E3>A's  1983  water  pollution 
standards; 

Government  regulation  cost  General 
Motors  Corp.  $1,020,000,000  in  1976. 
thus  adding  $557  to  the  price  of  every 
car.  The  increase  in  the  retail  price  of 
automobiles  in  1978  due  to  Federal  re- 
quirements is  $666  per  car. 

Of  the  average  price  of  a  new 
home— $80,000— $13,000  goes  to  Gov- 
ernment-mandated fees  and  compli- 
ance with  Government  regulations: 

Hospitals  are  spending  $35.85  a  day 
for  each  patient  just  to  meet  the  costs 
of  Government  regulations.  Health 
care  services  in  New  York  State  alone 
are  now  regulated  by  164  different 
agencies. 
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Consider  the  extent  to  which  Gov- 
ernment regulations  intrude  into  the 
daily  lives  of  Americans.  Rules  have 
been  established— 

That  specify  how  much  time  each  of 
the  7,000  commercial  radio  stations 
can  devote  to  conunercials.  news,  and 
public  affairs; 

Stating  that  ketchup,  to  be  consid- 
ered grade  A,  must  flow  no  more  than 
9  centimeters  in  30  seconds  at  69  F; 

Requiring  power  lawnmowers  be  re- 
designed so  that  a  person  would  not  be 
able  to  stick  his  hand  or  feet  into  the 
blade  when  it  was  running: 

That  would  prohibit  father  and  son 
banquets  on  ground  of  sexual  discrimi- 
nation. This  rule  would  also  apply  to 
aU-male  or  all-female  choirs,  intramu- 
ral activities,  and  gym  classes; 

That  would  establish  the  design  of 
toilet  seats: 

That  would  set  the  type  of  ice  to  be 
used  for  drinking  water. 

That  would  prohibit  the  advertising 
of  breakfast  cereals  on  chUdren's  tele- 
vision programs  because  sugar  contrib- 
utes to  tooth  decay; 

That  would  advise  farmers  how  close 
they  could  get  to  cows  t>efore  getting 
kicked; 

That  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  soda 
pop.  chewing  gum.  some  candy,  fla- 
vored ice,  and  other  foods  that  have 
limited  nutritional  value,  thus  taking 
the  right  of  decision  in  these  matters 
away  from  parents. 

While  some  of  these  regulations 
have  been  withdra«-n  and  others 
remain  in  effect,  it  is  important  to  re- 
alize that  had  it  not  been  for  adequate 
public  and  congressional  pressure, 
these  rules  would  all  remain  in  effect. 

It  hatf  been  Just  over  200  years  since 
Adam  Smith  published  'The  Wealth 
of  Nations"  explaining  the  how  and 
why  free  men  and  free  markets  cre- 
ated the  greatest  well-being  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  In  Amer- 
ica, these  twin  ideals  of  individual  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom  took  root 
an4  flourished.  Together,  they  pro- 
duced a  burst  of  human  energy,  prog- 
ress, and  achievement  such  as  the 
world  has  not  seen  in  any  other  coun- 
try or  in  any  other  200-year  span  of 
history. 

Certainly,  adjustments  were  neces- 
sary to  acconunodate  indi\1dual  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom  to  the  in- 
creasingly complex  realities  of  the 
modem  world.  The  world  of  Adam 
Smith- a  world  t>est  suited  to  small 
business— was  forced  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  ever-expanding  population  of  met- 
ropolitan areas,  the  growth  of  giant 
corporations,  the  rise  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  the  hicessant  urgings 
of  democratic  society  for  greater  com- 
mitment  to  the  universal  ideals  of  po- 
litical and  economic  equality.  The  po- 
litical ideal  championed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson— individual  freedom— while 
still  retaining  its  vitality,  popularity, 
and  unquestioned  relevance  in  our 
time,  has  had  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  modem  impulse  toward  social 
equality 
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But,  despite  these  adi«)tatioiis  the 
American  system  remained  essentially 
intact  and  it  was  precisely  because  of 
this  that  It  became  considerably 
strengthened.  The  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  strive  and  excel  for  his  own  ma- 
terial benefit— and  only  indirectly  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  citizens— and 
the  obligation  to  provide  for  social  Jus- 
tice were  both  extended.  More  and 
more  individuals  acquired  a  stake  In 
the  system  and  prosperity  flourished 
as  never  before  in  history.  The  individ- 
ual quest  for  freedom  and  the  univer- 
sal goal  of  social  Justice  were  united  in 
balance  and  American  society  exhibit- 
ed a  dynamic  and  progressive  thrust 
toward  even  greater  realization. 

Today,  our  society  Is  in  danger  of 
losing  its  dynamism  because  it  is  in 
danger  of  losing  its  balance.  Very  pow- 
erful groups  in  our  country  are  no 
longer  content  to  make  adjustments 
necessary  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
American  system.  The  "tjrranny  of  the 
bureaucracy"  of  which  I  speak— and 
those  who  lobby  effectively  to  support 
it— is  changing  the  very  perception  of 
what  America  is  and  how  it  shall  ex- 
press itself  in  the  future.  Ever  so 
slowly  and  imperceptibly,  America  is 
in  danger  of  a  fuindamental  transfor- 
mation, a  metamorphasis.  To  prevent 
this  is  one  of  the  great  challenges  we 
must  all  face  together.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OP  PEIIIf SYLVAITIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  13.  1980.  I  was  absent  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  latter  part  of  that 
day.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  th^  following  fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  55:  House  Resolution 
578,  inquiry  into  newspaper  accounts. 
The  House  agreed  to  order  the  previ- 
ous question,  "no":  and 

RoUcall  No.  56.  House  Resolution 
578.  inquiry  into  newspaper  accounts. 
The  House  agreed  to  the  resolution  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Rules  to  in- 
quire into  the  accuracy  of  certain 
newspaper  accoimts.  "yes."* 


AMEND  THE  GUN  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


OP 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
frankly  disturbed  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  has  abused  the  powers 
to  seize  and  forfeit  firearms  given  it  by 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  Section 
924(d)  of  that  act  provided  that: 

Any  firearm  or  ammunition  Involved  In  or 
UMd  or  Intended  to  be  uaed  in.  any  violation 
of  the  provtsiom  of  the  chapter,  or  any  rule 
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or  regulation  *  *  *  sball  be  subject  to  seis- 
ure  and  forfeiture  •  •  • 

Any  seizures  were  to  be  handled  In  a 
manner  generally  identical  to  seizures 
and  forfeitures  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  provision  by  itself 
was  broad;  the  procedures  by  which  it 
was  enforced  were  often  oppressive.  A 
person  whoae  property  was  seized 
might  find  it  forfeited,  regardless  of 
the  value,  the  insignificance  of  his  al- 
leged offense,  or  his  lack  of  criminal 
intent.  An  offense  for  which  few  Juries 
would  convict  and  for  which  Judges 
would  give  a  minor  fine  could  be  the 
Justification  for  the  forfeiture  of  per- 
sonal property  worth  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  If  the  property  seized 
was  worth  less  than  $2,500.  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  even  have  to  sue  to 
keep  it.  Rather,  any  citizen  claiming  it 
must  post  a  bond  to  guarantee  the 
Government's  costs  should  it  win— and 
this  must  be  done  in  order  for  the  citi- 
zen to  have  the  right  to  try  to  reclaim 
his  own  property  in  a  court  of  law. 

These  provisions  were  a  temptation 
to  open  abuse,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco,  and  Firearms  did  not 
long  resist.  The  body  count  of  giuis 
seized  soon  became  a  major  adminis- 
trative project  and  a  means  for  rating 
office  effectiveness.  The  Bureau  boast- 
ed in  press  releases  when  it  finally 
topped  10.000  guns  confiscated  per 
year.  And  its  agents  gladly  complied 
with  the  attitudes  of  headquarters. 
Under  the  claim  that  guns  were  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  a  violation,  agents 
confiscated  every  single  firearm  and 
round  of  ammunition  possessed  by  any 
alleged  violators,  even  when  the  viola- 
tions were  technical  and  Involved  one 
or  two  firearms  already  transferred.  A 
dealer  whose  entire  inventory  had 
been  confiscated  was  unable  to  do 
business  or  pay  the  wholesalers  from 
whom  he  had  purchased  them— hence 
he  would  be  less  able  to  pay  legal  ex- 
penses and  more  apt  to  plead  guilty.  A 
collector  who  had  Just  been  deprived 
of  a  collection  in  which  he  had  invest- 
ed his  savings  was  likewise  more  likely 
to  enter  a  plea,  and  the  return  of  the 
collection  could  be  used  as  a  bargain- 
ing tooL 

These  abuses  became  so  frequent 
and  so  aggravated  that  even  prosecu- 
tors began  protesting.  On  April  21, 
1970.  Carl  Belcher,  Chief  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  General  Crimes  Sec- 
tion, sought  and  received  a  memoran- 
dum outlining  the  status  of  Gim  Con- 
trol Act  enforcement.  In  it.  he  was  in- 
formed that: 

On  a  number  of  occasions  ATFD  (Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division,  then  a  divi- 
sion of  IRS)  agents,  acting  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative, have  seized  licensed  dealers'  entire 
stocks  of  firearms  on  the  basis  that  the 
dealers  bad  made  a  number  of  lll^tal  sales 
of  firearms  and/or  improperly  maintained 
their  records.  It  was  claimed  therefore  that 
the  entire  stocli  of  the  dealers'  firearms  was 
forfeitable  pursuant  to  18  VAC.  924(d). 
Section  924(d),  however,  makes  firearms  for- 
feitable only  If  they  were  "involved  or  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  In"  a  violation  ...  In 
many  of  the  instances  in  which  seizures  of 
dealers'  entire  stocks  of  firearms  were  made. 
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there  was  insufficient  information  availaUe 
at  the  time  of  seizure  to  prove  that  the  deal- 
ers intended  to  use  all  or  even  the  majority 
of  the  firearms  in  the  commission  of  viola- 
tion of  title  I  or  other  Federal  criminal  laws. 
At  least  one  Judge  in  reviewing  such  a  sei- 
zure in  response  to  a  licensed  dealer's 
motion  for  return  of  his  entire  stock  of  fire- 
arms has  stated  that  the  agent's  action  in 
seizing  the  firearms  was  "unamsdonable." 
Since  the  Judge  who  must  rule  on  motions 
for  the  return  of  the  firearms  seized  in  this 
manner  is  usually  the  same  judge  before 
whom  the  underlying  criminal  violations 
must  be  tried,  such  precipitous  seizures 
place  the  underlying  violations  in  a  very 
poor  prosecutive  posture. 

One  might  think  that  when  even 
prosecutors  complain  of  abusive  law 
enforcement  techniques,  an  agency 
would  respond.  But  the  agency  did 
not;  to  this  day.  a  full  decade  later,  it 
has  continued  with  mass  confiscations 
unjustified  by  legal  authority.  To  cite 
a  few  of  the  most  recent  cases: 

In  November,  1976,  BATF  agents 
raided  the  home  of  Robert  Wampler.  a 
MechanicsviUe.  Va..  personnel  consult- 
ant and  gun  collector.  They  confiscat- 
ed his  70-fireBtfm  collection.  25  of 
which  were  antiques,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  of  which  were  en- 
graved, gold  Inlayed.  or  otherwise  ob- 
viously expensive  collector's  items.  He 
was  informed  that  BATF  claimed  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
gun  dealing  without  a  license— based 
on  his  having  sold  a  total  of  five  guns 
from  his  personal  collection  over  a 
period  of  time.  No  criminal  charges 
were  ever  brought— although  the 
Bureau  threatened  to  bring  them  If  he 
sued  for  return  of  the  guns.  Only  in 
mld-1979,  2>4  years  after  the  seizure, 
did  BATF  return  his  property. 

In  the  same  month  as  the  raid  on 
Mr.  Wampler,  Texas  BATF  agents 
raided  the  home  of  collector  Gus  Car- 
glle.  They  seized  a  collection  which 
even  they  valued  at  $50,000  to  $60,000, 
which  contained  antiques,  engraved 
and  inlaid  items,  and  probably  the 
finest  collection  of  rare  variants  of  the 
.45  automatic  in  existence.  The  gims, 
which  the  collector  handled  only  with 
oiled  gloves,  were  stacked  in  piles  in  a 
damp  warehouse.  No  charges  were 
ever  brought  against  Mr.  Cargile.  Sev- 
eral months  later,  he  filed  suit  for  the 
return  of  the  guns.  After  hearing  evi- 
dence from  both  sides,  the  same  mag- 
istrate who  issued  the  search  warrant 
quashed  it.  and  ordered  that  the  fire- 
arms be  returned  forthwith.  The 
Bureau  did  not  comply.  A  motion  was 
nmde  to  hold  them  in  contempt;  the 
Judge  threatened  to  grant  it  if  the 
agents  did  not  obey  the  order,  and 
they  finally  did  so. 

In  January  1977.  agents  raided  the 
home  of  South  Carolina  collector  Pat- 
rick Mulcahey.  They  seized  firearms 
valued  at  about  $15,000,  including  per- 
sonal items,  the  first  firearm  given 
him  by  his  father,  and  so  forth,  and 
museum-quality  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can arms.  BATF  charged  him  with 
being  a  dealer  without  a  license  based 
on  the  fact  that  one  of  their  inform- 
ants had  asked  to  buy  some  guns  of 
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his  and  he  had  allowed  him  to  buy  a 
total  of  three  over  a  period  of  months. 
In  March  AVtl,  «  Jury  acquitted  Mr. 
Mulcahey  of  all  charges.  His  collection 
was  not  returned:  instead.  2  weeks 
later  BATF  notified  him  that  they 
ivere  moving  to  forfeit  it.  The  grounds: 
BATF  claimed  that  the  more  than  90 
firearms  had  all  been  intended  to  be 
used  in  dealing  without  a  license— a 
claim  based  on  three  sales,  to  which 
Mulcahey  had  been  acquitted.  At  this 
time.  3  years  after  the  confiscation 
and  raid.  BATF  is  stiU  holding  onto 
the  firearms. 

In  early  1978,  BATF  agents  raided 
the  shop  of  Harrison  Phillips,  a  gun 
lealer  in  Parkesley.  Va.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  charged  with  making  three  "straw 
man"  sales  to  agents— allowing  one 
agent,  a  resident  with  valid  identifica- 
tion, to  buy  a  firearm  for  another 
agent,  a  nonresident.  His  entire  inven- 
tory was  seized.  Prior  to  trial,  a  Feder- 
al Judge  ruled  that  its  taking  exceeded 
the  scope  of  the  search  warrant  and 
ordered  its  return.  Only  after  the 
trial— in  which  Mr.  Phillips  was  ac- 
quitted after  the  Judge  ruled  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  violation— did 
BATF  get  around  to  returning  his  in- 
ventory. 

In  April  1978,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Hayes,  licensed  dealers  in  New  Mexico, 
were  raided  on  "straw  man"  charges. 
The  agents  confiscated  their  inventory 
of  firearms  and  ammunition.  In  Janu- 
ary of  last  year,  the  Hayes  were  ac- 
quitted of  all  charges  by  a  Jury  which 
had  to  deliberate  only  9  minutes 
before  returning  with  a  unanimous 
verdict.  BATF  subsequently  attempted 
to  revoke  their  license,  but  then  aban- 
doned that  attempt.  At  this  moment, 
it  has  filed  an  notion  to  forfeit  their 
entire  inventory  and  is  offering  to 
abandon  its  attempt  only  If  the  Hayes 
will  release  the  agents  from  all  claims 
based  on  false  arrest,  unnecessary  use 
of  force,  illegal  search,  and  so  forth. 

In  short,  BATF^s  abuses  of  the 
broad  confiscation  power  have,  if  any- 
thing, increased  in  the  10  years  since 
Federal  prosecutors  complained  that 
their  acts  were  so  unjustified  they 
were  alienating  Judges'.  Thus  has  the 
agency  been  able  to  generate  its  body 
count  of  thousands  of  guns  confis- 
cated per  year.  One  study,  published 
last  year,  concluded  that  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  guns  confiscated  by  BATF 
met  their  own  definition  of  inexpen- 
sive, short-barrelled  guns  likely  to  be 
used  in  crime.  Nearly  60  percent  were 
rifles  and  shotgims;  the  bulk  of  the 
handguns  were  expensive,  long-bar- 
reled models. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Law  Reform 
Act  will  remedy  this  abuse.  Section 
104(d)  of  that  act  amends  section 
924(d)  of  the  present  law  to  permit 
forfeiture  of  firearms  "involved  in  or 
used  in"  violation  of  law,  omitting  the 
vague  claim  "intended  to  be  used  in." 
It  also  provides— 

that  any  dismissal  of  charges  upon  which 
such  seizure  is  based,  any  verdict  of  disposi- 
tion on  such  charges  other  than  "guilty,"  or 
any  failure  of  the  United  States  to  pros- 
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ecute  such  owner  or  possessor  on  such 
ctiarges  within  120  days  of  such  seizure, 
shall  constitute  an  absolute  bar  to  such  for- 
feiture •  •  •. 

To  enforce  this,  this  section  adds 
that: 

In  any  action  or  proceedinc  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  court  shall  allow  the  prevailing 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  •  •  •. 

Thus,  if  the  agency  chooses  to  vio- 
late this  section,  or  to  abuse  it  as  it 
has  abused  existing  law,  it  does  so  at 
the  risk  of  being  held  liable  for  the 
legal  expenses  incurred  by  the  citizen 
whose  property  It  has  taken.  Where 
the  citizen  successfully  sues  for  the 
return  of  his  own  property,  illegally 
taken  by  the  Bureau,  there  seems  no 
reason  that  he  should  bear  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  costs  incurred.  It  is 
more  rational  to  let  the  Bureau,  which 
was  responsible  for  the  deprivation, 
bear  the  risks  of  its  own  illegality. 
Moreover,  by  removing  the  financial 
barrier  to  seeldng  return  of  his  proper- 
ty, the  act  minimizes  the  risk  of  abu- 
sive use  of  the  confiscation  to  force 
unwilling  pleas,  or  waiver  of  rights  to 
sue  against  illegaUy  or  unjustifiably 
acting  agents.9 
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INSURANCE  lAAH  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCAuromnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  the  40th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California,  Mr.  Earl  Clark,  will 
be  honored  as  the  Insurance  Man  of 
the  Tear  by  the  Insurance  Council  of 
Southern  California  for  the  City  of 
Hope  on  March  19. 

Mr.  Clark  currently  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  Occidental  life  Insurance  Co. 
and  as  vice  chairman  of  Occidental's 
parent  company,  Transamerica  Corp. 

Mr.  Clark  Is  widely  known  for  his 
active  participation  in  the  business 
and  civic  communities.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  CenUmI  City  Association,  vice 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  trustee  of 
the  American  College,  a  past  president 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Life  Under- 
writers Association,  a  member  of  the 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  Asso- 
ciation and  a  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia Club.  As  for  what  he  does  in  his 
spare  time.  I'm  not  sure  he  has  any. 

I  want  to  take  this  opporttmity  to 
recognize  the  contributions  Mr.  Clark 
has  made  and  congratulate  him  on 
being  selected  Insurance  Man  of  the 
Year.# 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

ormwToaK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEntXSEHTATIvn 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  lb.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  as'the 
following  article  from  the  February 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  demonstrates. 
Federal  travel  and  tranqwrtatlon  will 
cost  American  taxpayers  almost  $8  bil- 
lion this  year.  A  good  portion  of  this 
appropriation  will  ftmd  unnecessary 
Junkets  by  Federal  bureaucrats.  The 
best  estimates  we  have  are  that  at  aqy 
given  moment,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  20,000  bureaucrats  in  the  sicy  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  Many  of  these 
trips  are  short  on  Government  busi- 
ness and  long  on  sightseeing  and  visits 
to  relatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  fed  up  with  inflation,  high  taxes, 
and  continuous  economic  imcertainty. 
To  see  Government  biveaucrats  sys- 
tematically waste  hard  earned  tax  dol- 
lars for  their  own  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure only  rubs  salt  in  these  wounds.  I 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  examine 
Federal  travel  policies,  including  its 
own  policies,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
these  outrageous  abuses  of  public 
money  and  public  trust. 

The  article  follows: 

Fltimc  High  With  Umcu  Sam 
(By  Nathan  M.  Adams) 

Early  last  August,  the  Capitol  Hill  office 
of  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D.  Wis.)  received 
a  curious  phone  call.  A  secretary  at  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  had  be- 
come concerned  about  the  far-flung  travel 
activities  of  some  EPA  bureaucrats.  Inno- 
cently enough,  it  had  all  begun  with  her 
broken  Swiss  wriatwatch. 

"Oh.  dont  worry  about  it,"  an  official  con- 
soled ber.  "One  of  us  is  always  going  over  to 
Switzerland.  Well  get  it  fbced." 

The  surprised  secretary's  first  reaction 
was  to  wonda  what  ber  EPA  superiors 
found  fo  compelling  in  Switzerland,  and 
whether  all  this  foreign  travel  was  neces- 
sary. Was  it  indeed.  Proxmire  speculated, 
and  promptly  ordered  an  investigation  to 
find  out. 

Senate  Investigators  quickly  uncovered  a 
number  of  questionable  trips  by  other  EPA 
bureaucrats  among  them  one  employe  who 
twice  flew  to  Paris  to  look  into  the  "man- 
agement of  industrial  river  basins."  These 
two  trips,  they  found,  also  tmderwrote  two 
separate  vacations  he  took  courtesy  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

Another  flagrant  example  involved  an 
EPA  traveler  who  had  cleverly  parlayed  a 
brief  three-hour  meeting  in  Calif  omla  and  a 
weekend  conference  in  Hawaii  into  a  solid 
five-week  vacation  under  the  Pacific  sim. 
The  same  employe  bad  previously  financed 
his  travel  costs  for  a  36-day  Rocky  Moun- 
tain holiday  through  what  was  Intended  to 
be  only  a  brief  West  Coast  busineas  triik 

Were  such  bididays  isolated  events  at 
EPA?  Digging  deeper,  the  investigators 
f  otuid  that  the  patUae  of  combining  busi- 
ness with  pleasure  was  commonplace 
throughout  the  agency. 

If  EPA  employes  are  taking  routine  ad- 
vantage of  Uncle  Sam's  "windfall"  travel 
P<rilcie8.  invesUgaton  next  leazned  that  top 
offldals  are  hardly  setting  a  pkMis  example. 
In  one  16-month  poiod.  EPA  deputy  admin- 
istrator Barbara  Blum  made  no  fewer  than 
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11  agency-paid  trips  to  Atlanta.  Significant- 
ly, Atlanta  is  Mrs.  Blum's  home.  What's 
more,  each  trip  "conveniently"  spanned  the 
weekend.  Another  EPA  boss  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  secretary  on  eight  trips  across 
the  nation— even  through  all  but  one  of  the 
trips  were  made  to  regional  offices  where 
local  secretarial  assistance  was  available. 

The  investigation  identified  a  number  of 
questionable  travel  practices  at  the  EPA. 
some  of  which  were  clearly  in  violation  of 
federal  regulations  while  others,  at  the  very 
least,  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
agency's  management  and  regulations  gov- 
erning travel.  Alarmed  by  what  the  Investi- 
gation had  uncovered  at  EPA,  two  Senate 
appropriations  subcommittees  began  a 
search  for  similar  wasteful  travel  practices 
elsewhere  in  government.  A  sampling  of 
what  was  found: 

At  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  top  officials  invited  their 
wives  along  on  business  junkets.  Deputy  ad- 
ministrator Alan  Lovelace,  for  one,  took  his 
wife  on  official  visits  to  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
London,  Geneva  and  Paris,  with  the  VS. 
taxpayer  picking  up  the  tab  for  both. 

Officials  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  used  taxpayer 
funds  to  jet  to  Moscow,  Capri,  Tokyo  and 
Athens.  Farfetched  missions  even  included  a 
two-week  tour  of  Denmark  and  Greenland 
to  learn  about  "human  settlement  in  the 
Arctic."  Still  another  housing  expert  winged 
his  way  to  Panama  to  discuss  "issues  relat- 
ing to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty." 

In  one  recent  six  month  period,  officials 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  a  federal 
mini-agency  located  in  Chicago,  racked  up 
no  fewer  than  39  first-class  flights  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  (Nearly  half  of 
these  flights  were  made  by  Just  one  board 
official.)  The  only  explanation  for  the 
luxury  accommodations  was.  typically,  cryp- 
tic: "Use  of  first  class  necessary  for  conduct 
of  mission."  As  to  the  mission  itself,  there 
was  no  comment  to  be  found  on  any  of  the 
travel  vouchers  filed  with  federal  auditors. 

Federal  travel  regulations— revised  in 
1978— stipulate  that  first-class  travel  is  jus- 
tifiable only  under  clearly  specified  circum- 
stances such  as  security  requirements,  un- 
availability of  coach  seating,  or  physical  Im- 
pairment. One  agency  boss  who  has  refused 
to  take  advantage  of  loopholes  Is  Max  Cle- 
land,  head  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
He  forbids  his  staff  to  travel  first  class.  He 
himself  sets  an  example  by  always  flying 
coach— even  though  he  is  a  triple  amputee 
and  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

What  can  be  done  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy?  Sen.  Jim  Sasser  (D., 
Tenn.).  who  estimates  that  at  any  given 
moment  there  are  20,000  bureaucrats  In  the 
sky,  has  introduced  legislation  which  calls 
for  a  $500  million  reduction  in  the  $7.9  bil- 
lion federal  travel  and  transportation  appro- 
priation. If  passed.  Sasser's  bill  (S.  697)  will 
help  lessen  the  high  cost  of  needless  bu- 
reaucratic Junketing. 

The  "I'll  Fly  Now,  You  Pay  Later"  plan 
has  become  a  multi-bllllon-dollar  Joke 
played  on  long-suffering  taxpayers.  But 
what  is  needed  most  Is  an  examination  of 
Uncle  Sam's  travel  policies  themselves.  For 
example,  although  federal-travel  guidelines 
currently  request  that  all  agencies  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax-dollar-saving  discount  fares, 
they  are  rarely— if  ever— used.  Rep.  Albert 
Gore.  Jr.  (D.,  Tenn.)  suggests  that  budget- 
type  fares  could  save  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars.  He  cites  an  example  brought  to 
Congress'  attention  by  a  1978  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (OAO)  report.  The  OAO  es- 
timated that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollan  could  have  been  saved  if  30,000  re- 
servists from  St.  Louia  had  been  encouraged 
to  use  whatever  discount  fares  were  availa- 
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ble  when  they  flew  on  commercial  airlines 
to  training  sites. 

Gore  recommends  that  federal  agencies- 
long  acCTistomed  to  liberal  travel  policies- 
revive  the  old  war-time  query  "Is  This  Trip 
Necessary?"  Unless  they  do,  an  estimated 
eight  million  taxpayer-supported  trips- 
many  of  them  clearly  unnecessary— will 
take  place  this  year. 

The  Congressman's  recommendation  de- 
serves our  support.  After  all.  it's  our 
money  .• 


TAXING  U.S.  CITIZENS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  6— page  E430— and  again  on 
February  19— page  H932— I  made 
statements  into  the  Congressional 
Record  concerning  the  inequitable 
manner  in  which  the  United  States 
taxes  its  citizens  living  and  working 
abroad  on  their  foreign  earnings. 

In  these  statements,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  ciurent  tax  laws  are  forcing 
thousands  of  American  workers  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  leaving 
their  jobs  to  be  filled  by  foreign  na- 
tionals whose  governments  do  not  tax 
them  on  their  foreign  earnings.  I  also 
stated  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
a  direct  result  of  Americans  being 
taxed  out  of  the  foreign  job  markets 
has  been  a  reduction  of  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  our  total  exports,  or  a  loss  of 
at  least  $6  billion  to  $7  bUlion  in  over- 
seas sales.  However,  it  now  appears 
that  I  have  grossly  underestimated 
the  effects  of  our  current  tax  treat- 
ment of  our  citizens  abroad. 

A  report  in  the  February  19  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  states  that  the 
current  tax  treatment  of  Americans 
abroad  is  not  only  jeopardizing  billions 
of  dollars  of  exports,  but  is  also  affect- 
ing the  Jobs  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  U.S.  citizens,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  have  inserted  a  copy  of  the  article 
for  my  colleagues'  perusal,  and  hope 
that  after  reading  it  they  will  lend 
their  full  support  toward  passage  of 
legislation  which  removes  the  inequi- 
ties from  the  tax  treatment  of  our  citi- 
zens abroad. 

The  article  follows: 

CosTLT  Fall  in  Expatriate  Jobs 
(By  Robert  D.  Hershey,  Jr.) 

London,  February  18.— Tax  penalties,  a 
weak  dollar  and  soaring  inflation  have  made 
it  so  expensive  to  employ  Americans  over- 
seas that  large  numbers  of  them  are  being 
replaced  by  other  nationalities  at  what 
appear  to  be  major  economic  and  political 
costs  to  the  United  States. 

American  executives  say  the  problem, 
which  has  been  building  for  many  years, 
now  Jeopardizes  billions  of  dollars  of  ex- 
ports and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  at 
home  and  abroad. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  President's 
Export  Council,  an  advisory  group  headed 
by  Reginald  H.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  echoed  that  view. 
The  council  declared  that  the  trend  of 
Americans  being  taxed  out  of  competing  in 
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foreign  markets  had  produced  a  "sharp" 
loss  of  business,  contributing  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  a  loss  of  American  jobs 
and  a  decline  In  "presence  and  prestige" 
abroad. 

Not  only  are  United  States  and  foreign 
companies  increasingly  reluctant  to  subsi- 
dize American  workers  overseas,  but  the 
workers  themselves  are  rejecting  Job  offers 
because  of  the  financial  burdens  posed  by 
such  a  move. 

The  expatriates  say  that  many  laws  and 
practices  tend  to  make  second-class  citizens 
of  the  two  million  of  them  who  live  over- 
seas, but  Income  taxes  are  regarded  as  the 
most  damaging  factor.  The  United  States  Is 
the  only  major  country  that  taxes  income 
earned  abroad,  a  fact  that  increasingly 
places  Americans  and  their  companies  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Americans  over- 
seas often  pay  foreign  income  taxes  as  well, 
but  they  receive  a  credit  for  such  levies 
when  they  file  their  American  tax  returns. 

"What  we're  seeing  is  a  form  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Americans  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment," said  John  G.  McCarthy  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  an 
executive  recruiting  company.  "It  means 
Americans  seeking  to  work  abroad  are  bur- 
dened with  cost  factors  which  other  nation- 
als do  not  have." 

Mr.  McCarthy,  who  run.s  the  firm's 
Middle  East  operation  from  London,  said 
the  company  had  conducted  searches  for 
about  35  Middle  East  clients  last  year,  all  of 
whom  would  have  preferred  an  Amerlcaa 
In  all  but  three  cases,  however,  the  jobs 
were  filled  by  Britons  for  reasons  of  cost. 
Other  American  Jobs  overseas,  he  said,  are 
being  taken  by  Canadians,  who  pay  no 
income  tax  at  home  so  long  as  the  employee 
Is  accompanied  abroad  by  his  family. 

American  companies  are  confronted  by 
the  same  problem.  William  Ferguson,  a 
senior  manpower  manager  for  General  Elec- 
tric here,  said  it  could  cost  G.E.  $90,000  or 
more  in  pay  and  allowances  to  maintain  an 
American  overseas  who  is  paid  only  $30,000 
at  home. 

"It's  really  disturbing, "  said  Mr.  Ferguson. 
"We  can  hire  two  fully  qualified  British  na- 
tionals and  afford  to  train  them  in  our  prod 
ucts  for  less  than  we  can  put  one  American 
on  the  payroll." 

He  added  that  five  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  the  leadiiig  exporter  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  that  it  had  slipped  to  third  or 
fourth  position  because  of  the  high  cost  ol 
doing  business  there.  "We  would  love  to 
double  our  sales  and  marketing  operation  In 
the  Middle  East,  but  we  Just  can't  afford  it," 
he  added. 

While  a  British  employee  can  quadruple 
his  after-tax  earnings  by  going  overseas,  his 
American  counterpart  usually  fares  no 
better  than  he  would  have  at  home.  At 
times,  the  American  is  actually  penalized  by 
taxes  levied  on  allowances  for  what  In  many 
cases  are  astronomic  costs  for  housing  and 
education.  In  some  cases,  an  American's  tax 
UabUlty  may  exceed  his  basic  salary  before 
adjustments. 

One  group  of  activists,  the  Geneva-based 
American  Citizens  Abroad,  has  listed  63 
ways  in  which  they  say  the  Government  dis- 
criminates against  them.  They  range  from 
taxes  on  "phantom"  income  arising  from 
currency  fluctuations  and  loss  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  to  the  sometime  bizarre  rules 
governing  the  citizenship  of  children  boro 
abroad. 

The  latest  frustration  for  overseas  Ameri- 
cans is  the  Carter  Administration's  response 
late  last  month  to  a  Congressional  demand 
that  it  Identify  and  evaluate  aU  the  sUtutes 
and  regulations  that  treat  expatriates  dif- 
ferently and  that  It  recommend  action  to 
eliminate  such  discrepancies. 
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Critics  say,  however,  that  the  Treasury 
report  fell  far  short  of  its  mandate.  The 
report  found  that  while  taxation  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad  could  have  adversely  affected 
United  States  exports,  "it  is  not  clear  how 
prevalent  this  type  of  situation  is  or  what 
iu  impact  is."  It  added  that  the  studies  done 
so  far  did  not  permit  decisions  about  what 
changes,  if  any.  should  be  made. 

The  Treasury's  report  was  characterized 
by  Andy  Sundberg  of  American  Citizens 
Abroad  as  a  "red  herring  that  the  White 
House  has  Just  dragged  across  the  path  that 
was  supposed  to  lead  toward  an  unambig- 
uous sUteraent  of  where  overseas  Ameri- 
cans are  supposed  to  fit  into  the  political, 
social  economic  and  ideological  life  of  the 
United  States." 

He  said  that  what  he  called  inconclusive 
findings  on  the  relationship  between  Income 
uxes  and  exports  were  "a  silly  answer  to 
the  wrong  question." 

A  task  force  of  the  President's  Export 
Council,  headed  by  Robert  Dickey  3d  of  the 
Dravo  Corporation,  recommended  that  the 
United  States  align  its  tax  policy  with  that 
of  Its  competitors,  none  of  which  now  taxes 
iU  citizens  who  meet  overseas  residency 
tests. 

This  would  restore  to  Americans  abroad 
the  status  enjoyed  by  most  of  them  until 
1962,  when  income  of  less  than  $20,000  was 
tax-exempt.  By  the  mid-1970's,  inflation, 
the  decline  of  the  dollar  and  rising  salaries 
and  benefits  put  heavy  financial  pressure  on 
Americans  overseas. 

Instead  of  liberalizing  the  exemptions. 
Congress  decided  in  1976  to  eliminate  them 
altogether.  At  the  same  time,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  decided  that  any  goods  or 
services  workers  received,  even  housing  In 
the  Saudi  Arabian  desert,  had  to  be  de- 
clared and  taxed  at  full  market  value. 

"It's  not  just  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cenU,"  said  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  recruiter.  "If 
you  don't  have  American  people  of  some 
stature  on  the  ground,  yoxi'n  Just  not  going 
to  get  across  the  American  point  of  view. 
You  can  project  power  with  aircraft  carri- 
ers, but  you  can  also  spread  American  influ- 
ence with  businessmen."* 


OBSERVING  NEGRO  HISTORY 
WEEK 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Februtry  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Alliance  Area 
Negro  History  Club,  I  was  present  last 
Sunday  for  the  29th  annual  observ- 
ance of  Negro  History  Week  at  Mount 
Union  College  in  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Curvis  F.  Rhyne,  dean  of  Alli- 
ance, councilmen,  foimded  in  the  club 
in  1952  and  has  been  its  only  presi- 
dent. 

According  to  the  Black  Caucus  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Rhyne  holds 
the  national  record  for  a  black  holding 
an  elective  office.  He  currently  is  serv- 
ing his  15th  consecutive  2-year  term  in 
Alliance  City  Council. 

Of  the  organization  he  started,  Mr. 
Rhyne  says: 

Our  club  was  started  to  stress  to  the 
Negro  population,  and  to  everyone  else  for 

hat  matter,  wtiat  an  important  contribu- 
tion blacks  were  making  to  the  Nation. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
words  of  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
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observance,  the  Honorable  Lucile  A. 
Watts,  Judge  in  the  common  pleas 
court  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

Judge  Watts  presented  an  informa- 
tive review  of  the  history  of  black 
people  in  America  and  told  of  the 
deeds  of  illustrious  black  Americans 
who— like  herself— overcame  cultural, 
educational,  and  racial  barriers  to 
obtain  important  positions  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

She  gave  sound  advice  and  outlined 
a  constructive  way  for  our  black  citi- 
zens to  upgrade  the  quality  of  th^ir 
lives  and  to  become  equal  partners  In 
the  structure  of  our  American  society. 

1  Insert  the  text  of  her  address  to 
provide  my  colleagues  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  message  of  this  eminent 
black  jurist: 

Alliance.  Ohio.  Black  History  Speech 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Negro 
history  club  for  its  work  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  black  history  In  America.  History  is 
important  to  give  black  youngsters  a  point 
of  reference.  This  is  eq>ecially  true  in  the 
northern  communities  where  they  frequent- 
ly move  in  an  all-white  atmosphere.  When  I 
went  to  school  here.  I  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  group  such  as  this  to  help  me 
find  my  identity.  Over  the  years,  you  have 
had  many  fine  speakers,  whom,  I  am  sure, 
chronicled  the  deeds  of  illustrious  black 
Americans,  and.  we  shall  certainly  mention 
these  things:  but  first,  we  should  like  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  alliance. 

We  think  it  Is  important  to  look  at  our- 
selves for  a  moment  and  see  how  far  we 
have  come,  and  a  little  bit  about  how  we  got 
there.  In  1932.  we  found  very  few  black 
people  in  Stark  County,  but  already  one  of 
them  was  elected  to  the  Alliance  City  Coun- 
cil. He  was,  of  course,  William  Jackson,  who 
served  from  1932  to  1934.  A  few  years  later. 
Limas  Starks  was  elected  to  the  councU  and 
in  1951,  our  own  Curvis  Ryne,  was  elected 
and  has  served  with  distinction  ever  since. 

In  1940,  a  black  girl  graduating  from  Alli- 
ance High  School  and  going  into  college  had 
no  hope  of  getting  a  Job  here.  Yet,  In  1949, 
Gloria  Snodgrass  Malone  and  Cissy  Parks 
Rogers  began  teaching  careers  here.  How 
did  this  come  about?  It  came  about  because 
some  interested  people.  Including  Doris 
Snodgrass  and  Nellie  Terrell,  decided  to 
confront  the  power  structure  and  demand 
some  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  this  com- 
munity was  entitled  to.  Prior  to,  and  during 
this  period,  other  activities  In  the  communi- 
ty created  an  atmosphere  in  which  this  kind 
of  a  demand  would  be  met.  Such  things  as 
activity  In  organized  labor,  with  such  early 
participants  as  J.  D.  Snodgrass,  Marshall 
King,  John  Snodgrass.  senior,  and  a  host  of 
courageous  black  steelworkers— all  dedi- 
cated to  Job  security  and  the  many  benefits 
that  go  with  union  organizing.  These  contri- 
butions were  no  less  important  because  they 
did  not  make  headlines.  I'm  thrilled  to  see  a 
black  girl  working  as  a  bank  teller  in  a  town 
where  I  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  five  and  ten 
cent  store  clerk. 

To  move  away  from  the  deeply  personal, 
and  look  at  the  larger  picture,  the  history  of 
black  folks  in  America  U  to  many  of  us. 
largely  a  history  of  legal  battles  and  of  se- 
curing those  righU  which  white  citizens 
have  always  taken  for  granted:  access  to 
housing  commensurate  with  your  ability  to 
pay.  service  in  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion, equal  emplo}'ment  opportunity  and 
education  comparable  to  that  offered  to  the 
majority. 
Begiiming  with  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in 

1857,  we  shall  touch  upon  a  line  of  Supreme 
Court  cases  which  have  had  far-reaching  ef- 
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fects  upon  the  lives  of  America's  black  citi- 
zens. We  use  the  words  "black  citizens"  be- 
cause the  thrust  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  was 
that  the  court  decided  Dred  Scott,  a  Negro, 
was  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  therefore,  had  no  stand- 
ing to  maintain  a  Federal  action  for  his 
freedom.  That  is  to  say,  blacks  were  non 
persons,  since  they  were  not  citizens  of  any 
other  country.  This  was  the  most  far  reach- 
ing decision  of  the  l»th  century  and  really 
set  the  stage  for  the  Civil  War. 

The  next  mUestone,  in  what  would  be  our 
continuing  fight  for  personhood.  was  Ptessy 
versus  Fenpuon.  Mr.  Plessy  was  an  early 
protestor.  In  1890  Homer  Pletsy  refused  to 
leave  his  seat  In  a  white-only  traincoach  and 
was  arrested.  Ultimately,  his  case  reached 
the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  and  the 
court  laid  down  its  infamoiu  "separate  but 
equal  doctrine".  This  decision  opened  the 
floodgates  for  segregation.  Throughout  the 
South  and  border  states,  blacks  were  sepa- 
rated from  whites  in  every  aspect  of  life. 
President  Wilson,  who  wished  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  approved  segre- 
gated facilities  in  all  Government  agencies. 
While  we  were  pushed  to  the  back  of  Ameri- 
can life,  the  equal  aspect  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  generally  ignored.  Our 
situation  was  everywhere  separate  and  un- 
equal. Despite  the  hypocrisy  ol  the  reason- 
ing In  Plenty  versus  Ferpiaon.  It  was  the  law 
of  the  land  and  there  followed  a  tortuous 
legal  struggle  waged  In  the  courts  of  the 
various  States  and  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
largely  carried  on  by  the  N.A^CJ»..  to 
move  black  folks  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  The  late  Charlie  Houston 
and  now  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall,  carried  the  legal  banner,  regain- 
ing ground,  case  by  case,  but  not  until  May 
17th,  1954,  did  the  court  face  the  Issue 
squarely  and  scrap  the  separate  but  equal 
doctrine.  At  1  p.m.  on  that  fateful  day.  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren,  speaking  for  the  court,  in 
Brown  versus  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  stated.  "We  conclude— unaiilmous- 
ly— that  In  the  field  of  public  education  the 
doctrin*  of  separate  by  equal  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  Inher- 
rently  unequal." 

Even  before  the  issue  was  Joined  in  the 
Brown  case,  most  of  the  members  of  the 
court  leaned  toward  the  position  that  sepa- 
rate, but  equal,  could  not  stand  In  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century.  The  prob- 
lem was  how  to  back  away  from  It  graceful- 
ly. Justice  Frankfurter  was  the  key  figure  in 
a  divided  court.  He  convinced  the  other  Jus- 
tices to  postpone  hearing  on  all  of  the  cru- 
cial school  desegregation  cases  and  asked  all 
counsel  to  research  the  14th  amendment 
seeking  constitutional  basis  for  a  decision. 
Interestingly  enough.  It  was  not  the  re- 
search of  the  constitution  which  turned  the 
tide,  but  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Fred 
Vinson,  who  was  viewed  as  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  reaching  a  Just  decision.  The  news 
of  Vinson's  death  prompted  Justice  Frank- 
furter to  remark.  "This  is  the  first  indica- 
tion I  have  ever  had  that  there  is  a  God." 
The  great  arbiter.  Eari  Warren,  replaced 
Vinson,  and  set  out  to  fashion  a  consensus 
on  the  court.  The  Jtistioes  hoped  that  a 
change  from  the  secregated  school  system 
to  an  integrated  one  would  be  gradual  and 
without  much  difficulty— this  was  not  to 
be— today,  twenty-alx  yean  later.  NA.A.CJ*. 
is  still  fighting  that  battle  and  this  time, 
principally  In  the  urt>an  North. 

The  importance  of  the  court's  decision  in 
Brown  went  far  beyond  the  schools  howev- 
er. The  ruling  ended  the  era  of  white  con- 
densation and  transformed  the  moral  and 
psychological  climate  in  race  relations.  It 
also  began  a  far-reaching  revolution  in 
America.  The  sit-ins,  the  marches,  the  quiet 
and  not-so-quiet  refusals  to  accept  second 
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class  sUtus  without  protest:  To  our  everlast- 
ing credit.  It  was  largely  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. 

Witb  regard  to  legal  batUes.  we  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  which 
preceeded  brown  versus  the  board  because 
they  have  affected  our  vital  interesU.  One 
of  the  very  basic  rights  of  a  free  people  is 
the  right  to  purchase  or  rent  housing  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  to  pay.  Black 
people  in  America  are  still  fighting  that 
battle,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
For  historical  reference,  we  will  deal  with  a 
couple  of  these  cases.  The  most  striking  is 
probably  the  Sweet  case,  arising  in  Detroit. 
In  Detroit,  between  the  years  1910  and 
1928,  the  black  population  rose  from  6,000 
to  70.000.  They  came  to  work  in  the  auto- 
mobile  industry,   but   no   provisions   were 
made  for  suitable  housing.  Expansion  out  of 
the  ghetto,  out  of  necessity,  had  to  be  into 
what  was  called  the  "White  District".  This 
often    led    to    hara.ssment    which    forced    a 
negro  family  to  abandon  the  home  it  had 
rented  or  purchased.  The  stage  is  now  set 
for  the  Sweet  case.  Dr.  Ossian  Sweet  was  a 
successful    gynecologist,     who    had    done 
cancer  research  with  Madam  Currie  and  was 
later  to  study  in  Vienna.  In  1926,  the  doctor, 
his  wife  and  2-year  old  baby  girl,  moved  into 
a  house  on  Garland  and  Charlevoix  which 
was  then  a  lower  middle-class  white  neigh- 
borhood on  Detroit's  east  side.  The  first 
night,  a  small  crowd  gathered  outside  the 
Sweet  home.  The  second  night,  the  crowd 
was  much  larger,  numbering  several  hun- 
dred,  according   to   witnesses.   Also,   eight 
police  officers  were  there  to  "Keep  Order". 
Dr.  Sweet  had  sent  his  daughter  to  her 
grandmother's  for  safety  and  had  his  two 
brothers  and  seven  friends  in  the  house.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  exactly  how  it  happened, 
but  there  were  shots  from  the  Sweet  home 
and  one  white  man  was  killed  and  another 
wounded.  Immediately,  all  eleven  people  in 
the  house  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
murder.  Someone  has  said,  that  if  the  2- 
year  old  girl  had  been  in  the  house,  she 
would  also  have  been  charged  with  murder. 
The  N.A_A.CJ».  was  able  to  persuade  the 
great  Clarence  Darrow  to  come  to  Detroit  to 
head  the  legal  team  defending  these  eleven 
people.  In  the  first  trial,  a  Jury  deliberated 
for  46  hours  without  reaching  a  verdict  and 
Judge   Murphy   declared   a   mistrial.   Five 
months  later,  the  second  trial  began,  this 
time  against  Dr.  Sweet's  younger  brother 
only.  The  rest  is  history.  Darrow  made  a 
closing  argument  which  lasted  for  seven 
hours  and  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  For  the  first  time,  the  system  recog- 
nized that  a  black  man  had  a  right  to  pro- 
tect his  home  from  a  mindless  mob. 

To  continue  in  the  area  of  housing— one 
of  the  most  effective  tools  which  was  used 
to  keep  blacks  out  of  suiUble  housing  was  a 
private  agreement  between  property  owners 
that  a  house  could  never  be  sold  to  any 
person  who  was  not  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
These  private  agreements,  called  restricted 
covenante  which  ran  with  the  land,  were 
being  enforced  in  court.  Naturally,  civil 
rights  lawyers  across  the  country  began  at- 
tacking this  very  basic  deprivation  of  rights. 
In  due  course,  two  cases  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court  The  issue  squarely  before  the 
JusUcea  was  whether  the  courts  of  this  land 
could  be  used  to  enforce  race  covenants 
against  America's  black  citizens.  For  the 
benefit  of  budding  lawyers  tn  this  audience, 
the  two  cases  considered  by  the  high  court 
yere  Shelly  versus  Kramer,  from  the  su- 
preme court  of  Missouri,  and  Sykes  versus 
McOree.  out  of  Michigan,  specifically  aris- 
ing tn  Detroit,  and  argued  by  my  legal 
mentor.  Willis  M.  Graves.  The  chief  jtistlce. 
speaking  for  the  court,  said.  "The  eoeiclve 
power  of  govemmoit  may  not  be  used  to 
deny  the  enjoyment  of  property  rights  on 
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the  grounds  of  race  or  color."  Two  subse- 
quent cases  fully  nullified  the  effectiveness 
of  these  property  restrictions.  A  covenant  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  struck  down  as 
violative  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  and  in  a  case  called  Bar- 
rows versus  Jackson,  it  was  held  that  one 
party  to  a  restricted  covenant  may  not  re- 
cover damages  in  a  court  suit  against  an- 
other party  who  broke  the  covenant.  Thus, 
restricted  covenants  were  struck  down  in 
1948  so  that  today,  many  of  you  can  live  in 
Shaker  Heights  or  Mount  Union,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  might  be  Interesting  for  you  legal 
scholars  to  read  the  wording  of  the  race  cov- 
enants which  still  exist  in  your  abstracts. 
They  are  now  simply  not  enforceable  be- 
cause of  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  such 
men  as  Charles  Mahoney.  Willis  Graves. 
Thurgood  Marshall  and  a  host  of  N_AJV.C.P. 
stalwarts  across  the  land. 

How  far  have  we  come?  Not  nearly  far 
enough.  Vernon  Jordan  recently  spoke 
thusly:  "Blacks  are  stiU  adrift  in  a  hostile 
sea  of  discrimination,  unemployment  and 
poverty.  The  Black  middle  class  you  hear  so 
much  about,  comes  to  barely  ,9  percent  of  all 
Black  families."  That  means  that  there  is 
much  work  yet  to  be  done.  Look  about  you. 
The  Job  of  improving  the  qualitative  life  in 
Black  America  is  yours.  Black  youngsters 
must  be  motivated  and  trained.  We  must 
deal  with  the  loneliness  and  deprivation  of 
our  senior  citizens.  Clean  up  and  upgrade 
our  neighborhood!!  Take  pride  in  our  per- 
sonhood.  Be  supportive  of  each  other  and 
don't  always  look  for  someone  else  to  solve 
our  problems.  We  have  come  of  age! 

In  the  words  of  the  legacy  of  that  great 
lady,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  "This  is  my 
legacy:  I  leave  you  love.  I  leave  you  hope.  1 
leave  you  the  challenge  of  developing  confi- 
dence in  one  another.  I  leave  you  a  thirst 
for  education.  I  leave  you  faith.  I  leave  you 
a  desire  to  live  harmoniously  with  your  fel- 
lowmen.  1  leave  you,  finally,  a  responsibility 
to  our  young  people."* 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  549 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON . 

opcAuroRiriA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1980 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  I  expect  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  consider  my  request  for  a  rule 
on  House  Resolution  549.  Members 
might  wish  to  testify  when  the  Rules 
Committee  schedules  the  meeting  and 
present  their  amendments  to  House 
Resolution  549.  I  intend  to  ask  for  an 
open  rule.  However.  I  or  my  colleagues 
on  the  select  committee  may  seek  to 
prohibit  certain  germane  amendments 
from  being  made  in  order.  Pursuant  to 
the  Democratic  Caucus  Manual,  I 
hereby  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues 
of  this  intention.* 


REPUBLICANS  DID  NOT  NEGLECT 
DEFENSE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
IH  Tt     HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1980 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  Record  a  letter  to  the 
editor  written  by  Brent  Scowcroft.  the 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
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Security  Affairs  under  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration, which  appeared  In  the 
January  28  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr. 
Scowcroft  points  out  that  though  the 
Republicans  are  being  blamed  by  the 
current  administration  for  neglecting 
our  defense,  it  Is  actually  the  Carter 
administration  which  canceled  major 
defense  programs  called  for  by  Presi- 
dent Ford.  And  while  this  administra- 
tion may  be  moving  ahead  with  pro- 
grams such  as  shipbuilding,  they  are 
not  building  the  ships  at  the  level  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Fo.-d  program.  I  tliink 
it  is  time  that  we  begin  to  examine 
some  of  the  rhetoric  about  who  is  at 
fault  for  the  state  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses and  start  presenting  the  facts 
on  this  issue.  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Scowcroft  for  setting  the  record 
straight: 

REFUBLiCAifs  Dm  Not  Neglict  Detenss 
The  outrageously  inaccurate  statement  by 
Zblgniew  Brzezinski  In  his  interview  with 
Karen  House  and  Thomas  Bray  (WSJ.  Jan- 
uary 15.  1980).  that  there  had  been  'eight 
years  of  sustained  Republican  neglect  for 
the  requirements  of  defense."  Impels  me  to 
offer  a  few  facts  to  set  the  record  straight. 
A  detaUed  recital  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's battles  with  a  Democratic  Congress 
for  a  strong  defense  budget,  in  the  shadow 
of  Vietnam  and  the  Democratic  slogan  of 
"reordering  national  priorities."  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  brief  letter.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  virtually  without  exception  the 
military  programs  to  which  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration is  turning  in  its  latter  day  con- 
version to  a  strong  defense  posture  were 
conceived  and  developed  during  those  eight 
years  of  Republican  ■neglect." 

But  let  us  look  in  more  detaU  at  the  Ford 
years.  Contrary  to  Brzezinski 's  imaginative 
claints,  the  upward  trend  in  real  defense  ex- 
penditures began,  not  with  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, but  with  President  Ford.  He 
inaugurated  the  real  growth  in  budget  au- 
thority, in  fiscal  year  1976  and  in  budget 
outlays  in  fUcal  year  1977.  Moreover,  the 
three  defense  budgeU  thus  far  in  the  Carter 
administration  have  slashed  the  Ford 
budget  projections  for  those  tliree  years  by 
a  total  of  more  than  $38  billion.  Candidate 
Carter,  indeed,  had  promised  a  cut  of  $5  bil- 
lion to  $7  billion  in  the  defense  budget.  His 
administration  spokesmen  had  been  proudly 
proclaiming  fulfillment  of  that  promise  as  a 
result  of  cuts  made  in  the  Ford  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1978— until  such  claims  proved 
no  longer  fashionable. 

The  story  is  the  same  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific defense  programs.  President  Carter 
canceled  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  neutron 
bomb  and  closed  the  Minuteman  missile 
production  line.  He  delayed  or  stretched  out 
the  programs  for  the  MX  missile,  for  all 
three  versions  of  the  cruise  missile  and  for 
the  Trident  submarine.  Dr.  Brzezinski 
points  with  pride  to  an  increase  in  the  naval 
shipbuilding  program  to  a  total  of  95  ships 
over  the  next  five  years.  That  is  indeed  an 
Improvement  over  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's earlier  program  of  83  ships,  but  it  Is 
still  a  far  cry  from  the  Ford  program  of  157 
ships  over  the  same  period.  The  list  does  not 
end  here,  but  this  sample  suffices  to  illus- 
trate the  point. 

Such  disregard  for  the  facts  comes  with 
particular  ill  grace  at  the  very  time  the  ad- 
ministration is  seeking  bipartisan  support  in 
coping  with  the  current  crises.  Surely  even 
in  a  presidential  election  year  there  ought 
to  be  some  limits  to  the  manipulation  of  his- 
tory for  partisan  purposes.* 


Fehrmry  20,  1980 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCI- 
ATION OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ARIZONA. 
RESOLUTION  ON  DEFENSE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARRIAGE  SURVIVES  AN 
ILLNESS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1980 

t  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  is  holding  Its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  this  week  and 
members  from  my  State  of  Arizona 
are  in  attendance. 

The  Department  of  Arizona  Reserve 
Officers  Association  has  drafted  a  res- 
olution which  is  especially  timely  in 
view  of  the  current  awakening  aware- 
ness for  the  need  for  a  strong  defense 
posture  for  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  Insights  of 
the  Department  of  Arizona  Reserve 
Officers  Association  as  drafted  by  Col. 
Budd  A.  Arnold  (USAR)  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  point: 

RESEHVX      OPPICERS      ASSOCIATIOIf      OP     TRX 

Untfed  States.  DKPARTiiKirr  op  Arizowa— 
RESOLxmoR  Nr  2-80 

COMMITMENT  OP  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES 
TO  THE  PIELD  OP  COMBAT 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
government,  tor  the  past  32  years  and  con- 
tinuing, is  that  of  maximum  containment  of 
the  battle  area  which  has  placed  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ft'ithin  a  no-win  environment,  allouing  the 
enemy  military  advantages  preventing  their 
destruction  and  encouraging  their  willing- 
ness to  risk  armed  combat  in  geographical 
areas  of  the  world  in  furtherance  of  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  enemy,  and 

Whereas,  the  national  fiber  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  in  particular  our  youth,  has 
been  eroded  to  the  point  where  events  bor- 
dering on  ci^il  disobedience  and  outright, 
unashamed  detennination  to  not  support, 
nor  be  concerned  with  the  national  security 
of  our  Country  as  a  result  of  the  no-win 
policy,  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  bfficers  Association 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  By- 
laws. Article  A-2.  Object.  sUtes  that  "the 
object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  support 
•  military  policy  for  the  United  States  ttiat 
will  provide  adequate  national  security  and 
to  promote  the  development  and  execution 
thereof." 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  military  chiefs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  be  advised  of  the  Intent  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  to  support  a  national  security 
policy  prescribing  that  the  United  States 
Anned  Forces  and  our  national  resources 
will  not  be  committed  to  the  field  of  combat 
'  without  the  explicit  and  expressed  objective 
of  allowing  our  Armed  Forces  to  destroy  the 
enemy  and  his  will  to  fight  wheresoever,  the 
enemy  may  be.* 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
world  where  people  are  reexamining 
their  closest  personal  relationships- 
taking  a  hard-line  liew  of  their  posi- 
tions in  life— one  would  think  rcMnance 
is  losing  its  bloom.  But.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  a  story  of  two  handi- 
capped individuals  who  made,  and 
worked  for.  a  successful  marriage  with 
much  more  to  face  than  the  usual  give 
and  take  required  for  harmony. 

The  handicapped  are  many  times 
viewed  as  relinquisliing  normal  rela- 
tlonsliips  and  marriages.  Because  of 
this,  perhaps  the  handicapped  chal- 
lenge is  even  greater  because  of  the 
physical  limitations  facing  each  day. 
Yet,  the  emotional  and  religious 
strength  often  compensates  the  loss  of 
mobility. 

A  heartwarming  accoimt  of  my  per- 
sonal friends  Jerry  and  Audrey  Harri- 
son of  Plymouth.  Mich.,  was  tran- 
scrlijed  in  the  Pljrmouth  Observer, 
February  14,  1980.  I  would  like  to  re- 
print this  story  as  an  example  of  an 
endtiring  commitment  lasting  through 
severe  Illness  and  challenge. 

The  article  follows: 

Marriage  Survives  an  Iixness 

When  my  husband  and  I  were  married 
nearly  15  years  ago  few  people  thought  the 
marriage  would  succeed.  Jerry  and  I  have 
cerebral  palsy. 

At  the  time  we  were  married,  it  was  the 
common  assumption  that  CPs  were  doomed 
to  live  out  their  lives  as  helpless,  hopeless 
cripples,  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of 
family,  friends  and  community.  But  Jerry 
and  I  embarked  on  our  venture  with  faith- 
faith  in  ourselves,  each  other,  and  in  God. 
trusting  that  he  would  enable  and  guide  us. 

When  we  were  first  married  and  for  ap- 
proximately two  years  after  that,  we  both 
worked  at  Goodwill  Industries  in  Kalama- 
zoo. Jerry  earned  $1.25  an  hour  and  I 
earned  85  cents  an  hour. 

Since  then  we  have  moved  to  Plymouth, 
bought  a  condominium,  and  are  gainfully 
employed.  For  several  years  after  we  moved 
here.  Jerry  worked  for  a  local  landscaping 
company  where  he  worked  himself  up  to 
foreman.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has 
been  the  custodian  at  the  First  Baptist 
Chureh  on  N.  Territorial  Road.  I  have  a 
master's  degree  in  special  education  and 
teach  for  the  Northville  Public  Schools  in 
their  institutional  special  educatibn  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  learned  through  the  years  that 
true  love  is  not  all  hearts  and  roses,  moon, 
spoon  and  June.  True  love  is  having  respect 
and  patience  with  each  other.  It  is  building 
a  relationship  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  put- 
ting up  with  each  other's  weaknesses  and 
faults— keeping  in  mind  that  nobody  is  per 
feet  and  that  includes  me  too. 

True  love  sometimes  Involves  sacrifice. 
For  example,  when  I  obtained  my  first 
teaching  position  in  the  Plymouth  area. 
Jerry  gave  up  an  independent  janitorial 
service  he  had  been  slowly  building  up  in 
Kalamazoo   after   working   at   Goodwill    10 
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years  so  that  he  could  be  with  me  in  Ply-m- 
outh. While  I  was  working  on  my  master's 
degree  at  Eastern  Ii^ichlgan  University,  he 
faithfully  drove  me  to  and  from  school  in 
the  evenings,  and  waited  patiently  for  hours 
while  I  was  in  class. 

I  dont  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
our  marriage  Is  perfect.  As  it  is  with  all  rela- 
tionships that  are  alive,  it  has  its  ups  and 
downs.  But  with  our  love  for  each  other,  our 
determination  to  "make  it  work."  our  basic 
commitment  to  follow  the  Biblical  princi- 
ples for  human  relationships  in  general  and 
for  marriage  in  particular,  and  our  family 
and  friends  who  assist  us  from  time  to  time 
with  things  we  can't  do.  we  are  living  a 
happy  and  successful  love  story.* 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE 
DRAFT 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

^PCAUPORNIA 
tlf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  NATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  30,  1973,  the  United  SUtes  re- 
turned to  an  AU-Volunteer  Military 
Force.  By  returning  to  an  All-Volun- 
teer Military,  the- Nation  was  once 
again  returning  to  Its  time-honored 
political  and  military  tradition.  It  was 
the  view  of  the  Foimding  Fathers  that 
a  large,  permanent,  conscript  militar}- 
force  was  inimical  to  the  life  of  a  free 
society.  Before  1947,  conscription  had 
only  been  employed  in  times  of  nation- 
al emergency. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  compulsory  registration  and.  if  reg- 
istration is  to  mean  anything,  mass 
conscription.  The  new  administration 
proposals  include  the  compulsory  reg- 
istration of  women.  I  cannot  imagine 
Any  policy  that  promises  to  be  more 
socially  divisive  and  yet  promises  so 
'Ittle  in  terms  of  concrete  benefits  for 
a  btrong.  combat-ready  fighting  force. 

When  the  United  States  returned  to 
the  All- Volunteer  Military.  Congress 
recognized  the  need  to  pro\'ide  ade- 
quate compensation  to  new  recruits  In 
order  to  compete  with  wage  scales  in 
the  private  sector. '  In  other  words. 
Congress    recognized    the    inevitable 
pressure  of  the  free  play  of  market 
forces    and    adjusted    military    wage 
scales   accordingly.   Service   retention 
rates  soared.  But  that  original  pay  ad- 
justment and  subsequent  adjustments 
were  seemingly  immune  to  changing 
economic    conditions.    Congress    has 
failed  to  compensate  our  military  per- 
sonnel   adequately   over   the   past   7 
years.  Indeed  real  compensation  has 
declined  at  least  7  percent,  as  a  result 
of  inflation  and  pay  gaps. 

The  AU-Volunteer  Force— AVP— will 
not  work  if  we  sabotage  It  by  repudiat- 
ing the  very  market  forces  upon  which 
a  successful  volunteer  military  is 
based.  I  realize  that  there  are  numer- 
ous problems  with  the  All- Volunteer 
Force.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  move  toward  the  drastic  meas- 
ure of  scrapping  It,  and  reintroduce 
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compulsory  registration  and  the  draft. 
We  now  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
reform  the  All-Volunteer  Force— 
AVP— making  it  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive which  satisfies  our  military  man- 
power needs  and  reduces  or  eliminates 
outstanding  manpower  or  personnel 
problems. 

THB  VOLUimXX  MIUTART  INCERTIVK  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  strengthen 
the  All- Volunteer  Force  by  increasing 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  our 
military  manpower.  For  that  reason.  I 
have  introduced  the  Volunteer  Mili- 
tary Incentive  Act,  H.R.  4080.  My  bill 
provides  for  a  lifetime  tax  credit  of  5 
percent  on  the  taxable  income  of  any 
person  who  enlists  for  a  period  of  2 
years,  and  10-percent  lifetime  tax 
credit  for  any  person  who  enlists  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  The  credit  would 
only  be  applicable  to  persons  who 
have  served  the  full  term  of  their  en- 
listment and  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

The  lifetime  tax  credit  effectively 
makes  military  service  a  lifetime  in- 
vestment. Those  who  believe  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they  will 
achieve  an  above-average  income  in 
their  future  years  will  have  an  even 
greater  incentive  to  enlist  for  2  or  4 
years,  temporarily  bringing  their  tal- 
ents to  the  military  rather  than  the 
private  sector.  Market  incentives  play 
a  dynamic  role  in  decisionmaking  in 
other  sectors  of  our  economy,  so  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  increase  in  mili- 
tary career  incentives  should  not  play 
an  equally  dynamic  role  in  strengthen- 
ing our  overall  armed  services  man- 
power. 

The  economic  benefits  for  the  enlist- 
ed man  or  woman  are  obvious.  The 
benefits  for  the  military  go  beyond  a 
simple  increase  in  the  number  of  en- 
listments. The  greater  incentive  for  a 
4-year  enlistment  will,  in  the  long  run, 
reduce  the  high  rate  of  turnover  that 
currently  plagues  the  Army,  and  will 
thus  reduce  related  training  costs. 
Training  costs,  including  wear  and 
tear  on  training  equipment,  now  ap- 
proximate $12  billion  annually. 

The  military  tax  Incentive  plan  I 
have  introduced,  H.R.  4080,  would  be  a 
great  service  to  the  military.  It  would 
encourage  an  Increase  in  "up  front" 
enlistments,  a  stabilization  of  turn- 
over, an  easing  of  training  costs,  a 
stimulation  of  the  demand  for  military 
service  and  broadening  of  quality  in 
the  available  manpower  pool  from 
which  the  services  recruit.  Increased 
demand  for  service  among  potential 
recruits  would  enable  the  military  to 
exercise  greater  selectivity  in  the  In- 
duction process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  column  in  the  Febru- 
ary 11,  1980,  edition  of  Newsweek,  by 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman.  Nobel  prize- 
winning  economist  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago.  As  Professor  Friedman 
has  observed,  the  absence  of  a  military 
draft  is  not  the  real  source  of  our  cur- 
rent military  weakness.  I  would  fur- 
ther add   that  the  restoration  of  a 
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draft  will  not  compensate  for  the  ad- 
ministration's grievious  errors  in  for- 
eign policy.  Our  military  manpower 
malaise  is  not  incurable.  As  Professor 
Friedman  observes,  with  characteristic 
brilliance,  there  are  a  few  maladies  im- 
pervious to  the  remedies  of  the 
market.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take 
the  time  before  they  consent  to  the 
administration's  registration  proposals 
and  read  Professor  Friedman's  excel- 
lent column. 

Professor  Friedman's  column  fol- 
lows: 

Dratt  Registration 

Draft  registration  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  It  is  being  proposed  to  reassure 
the  public  at  home,  not  to  frighten  the  Rus- 
sians. It  is  not  necessary,  because  our  mili- 
tary weakness  derives  neither  from  a  short- 
age of  manpower  nor  an  Inability  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  people  under  arms  by 
voluntary  means.  It  derives  from  a  failure  to 
build  new  weapons— one  after  another  can- 
celed by  President  Carter.  Recruitment  dif- 
ficulties with  the  all-volunteer  force  reflect 
primarily  the  erosion  of  the  inflation-ad- 
justed compensation  of  first-term  enlistees, 
relative  both  to  their  civUian  counterparts 
and  longer-service  personnel.  When  the 
draft  was  replaced  by  an  all-volunteer  force 
in  1973,  the  pay  scales  were  adjusted  appro- 
priately. Since  then.  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration have  not  seen  fit  to  maintain 
the  pay  scale  for  first-termers.  If  It  is  de- 
sired to  increase  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces,  either  in  general  or  for  specialized 
personnel,  that  can  and  should  be  done 
without  a  draft. 

Bad  Arithmetic:  It  Is  said  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  That  is  nonsense.  Propo- 
nents of  a  draft  point  out  that  total  person- 
nel costs  of  the  armed  forces  are  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  total  military  spending.  How- 
ever, only  about  11  per  cent  of  that  goes  for 
the  pay  of  first-termers— in  1979,  total  per- 
sonnel costs  were  $58.4  billion  but  only  $6.3 
billion  of  that  went  to  pay  people  serving 
fewer  than  four  years.  Even  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  pay  offered  new  recruits  would 
involve  only  a  minor  increase  in  the  total 
defense  budget.  The  rest  of  the  total  per- 
sonnel costs  Is  for  the  pay  for  longer-term 
personnel,  officers,  civilians,  and  retirement 
benefits.  And  only  first-termers  would  be  re- 
cruited by  a  draft. 

Registration  would  have  a  minor  effect  on 
the  time  involved  in  getting  manpower  and 
womanpower  if  a  draft  were  reinstltuted. 
The  time-consuming  steps  are  not  registra- 
tion but  selection  and  training.  That  was 
demonstrated  In  earlier  drafts.  And  even  a 
full-scale  draft  would  not  provide  personnel 
rapidly  enough  for  a  modem  war.  That 
must  be  fought  largely  by  forces  in  being. 

Draft  registration  Is  not  desirable  because 
a  draft  is  not  desirable.  It  is  a  divisive  meas- 
ure completely  In  conflict  with  the  basic 
values  of  a  free  society.  Every  emergency 
has  shown  that  in  time  of  real  need  there  is 
no  shortage  of  patriotic  citizens  eager  to 
defend  the  country.  Draft  registration 
simply  diverts  attention  from  the  real 
source  of  our  military  weakness. 

That  source  Is  the  welfare  state.  In  1970, 
spending  on  defense  was  40  per  cent  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  8  per  cent  of  ONP— one 
and  a  half  times  t^he  budget  of  HEW.  In 
1979,  spending  on  defense  was  23  per  cent  of 
the  budget  and  6  per  cent  of  GNP.  The 
budget  of  HEW  was  one  and  a  half  times 
the  defense  budget.  These  developments 
have  occurred  under  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  alike.  Carter  has 
simply  continued  on  a  well-worn  path. 
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The  Real  Culprit:  Transfer  expenditures 
have  absorbed  taxable  capacity  that  had 
supported  defense— and  much  more  as  well. 
We  cannot  undertake  a  major  rebuilding  of 
the  military  without  cutting  down  the  drain 
that  the  rest  of  the  budget  imposes  on  the 
taxpayer— whether  directly  through  explicit 
taxes  or  indirectly  through  inflation  and 
borrowing.  There  Is,  after  all.  a  limit  to  the 
total  taxable  capacity  of  the  economy.  Look 
at  Britain's  decline  as  a  world  power,  which, 
as  C.  Northcote  Parkinson  somewhere 
point£  out,  owes  much  more  to  the  growth 
of  the  welfare  state  than  to  any  other  single 
factor. 

No  series  of  symbolic  acts,  no  expressions 
of  bellicose  intent  will  change  that  brute 
fact.  If  we  try  to  follow  a  policy  of  guns  plus 
welfare-state  transfers,  I  fear  we  shall  end 
up  with  neither. 

President  Carter  has  acknowledged  the 
drastic  recent  change  in  his  opinions  about 
Russia— a  courageous  admission  of  almost 
unbelievable  prior  naivete. 

Is  It  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
he  could  acknowledge  that  past  fiscal  and 
military  mistakes  have  made  It  Impossible 
for  us  to  respond  effectively  to  Russian  ag- 
gression now  or  in  the  immediate  future, 
but  that  we  are  going  to  change  course  in 
light  of  the  present  danger? 

It  is  time  that  we  desisted  from  purely 
symbolic  acts  designed  to  reassure  the 
American  publlc'and  gamer  votes  in  Novem- 
l)er  rather  than  to  frighten  the  Russians. 
We  must  do  the  unthinkable— cut  the 
burden  on  the  economy  that  comes  from 
picking  aU  of  our  right  pockets  to  fill  all  of 
our  left  pockets  and  instead  embark  on  a 
crash  program  to  strengthen  our  defenses.* 


OFFICIAL  SAYS  SOVIETS  USE  UJS. 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  BUILD  ARMS 


HON.  STEVEiN  D.  SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Trlbime  on 
November  20,  1979,  written  by  Ray- 
mond Coffey.  Mr.  Coffey  discusses 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  American 
businessmen  have  actually  aided  the 
Soviets  In  their  weapons  building  pro- 
grams by  providing  them  with  sophis- 
ticated techology.  The  article  cites  the 
Kama  River  truck  plant  where  IBM 
installed  a  very  sophisticated  comput- 
er system.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
trucks  and  engines  from  this  plant 
have  been  diverted  for  military  uses. 
Unfortunately,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment official  who  revealed  some  of 
this  information  to  the  Congress  was 
relieved  of  his  position.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  article: 

"A  Commerce  Department  official  accused 
his  superiors  Monday  of  compromising  na- 
tional security  through  a  massive  and  sys- 
tematic coverup'  of  the  Soviet  Union's  diver- 
sion of  United  SUtes  technology  to  the 
Soviet  military  buildup. 

"Lawrence  J.  Brady,  deputy  director  of 
Commerce's  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tion, also  charged  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  reprisals  taken  against  him  by  his 
superiors  because  of  his  allegations. 

'The  Issue  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
uses  technology  purchased  In  normal  trade 
with  the  VS.  for  military  purposes  has  been 
simmering  for  months. 
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"Brady's  charges  of  coverup  and  compro- 
mising national  security,  however,  added 
new  sting  to  the  debate.  The  charges  In  a 
IS-page  memorandum  circulating  in  Con- 
gress were  mailed  to  reporters  and  then  con- 
firmed by  Brady,  who  said  he  did  not  per- 
sonally make  the  mailing  but  stood  by  the 
charges  as  'accurate.' 

"Brady  on  Monday  confirmed  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  memorandum,  which  dis- 
putes Conunerce  Department  assurances 
that  U.S.  regulations  and  practices  ade- 
quately prevent  Soviet  diversion  of  U.S. 
technology  to  military  purposes. 

"Brady's  charges  related  specifically  to 
the  use  of  a  computer  'brain'  built  and  in- 
stalled by  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  [IBM]  in  the  Soviets'  giant  Kama 
River  truck  foundry. 

"The  plant,  according  to  Brady,  was  de- 
signed and  engineered  by  American  firms 
and  30  per  cent  of  Its  equipment  Is  supplied 
from  the  U.S.— altogether  more  than  $500 
million  worth  of  American  technology. 

"It  IS  the  largest  truck  foundry  in  the 
world,  twice  as  large  as  Ford  Motor  Co.'s 
(oundry  at  Flat  Rock,  Mich.,  and,  Brady 
said,  the  Soviets  have  been  diverting  trucks 
and  -engines  from  Kama  River  to  military 
purposes. 

Brady  said  there  was  evidence  that 
Kama  River  vehicles  are  being  sent  to  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  iivthe  Soviet  Bloc. 

Brady  said  this  is  a  clear  violation'  of 
U5.  export  control  laws. 

Brady,  a  civil  service  career  official  at 
Commerce,  aimed  his  fire  principally  at 
Stanley  J.  Marcuss,  a  political  appointee 
who  is  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Brady  charged  that  Marcuss  and  other 
Commerce  Department  officials  has  misled' 
Congress  in  testifying  that  U.S.  export  con- 
trol laws  are  effectively  preventing  the  flow 
of  critical  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing.'  he  said. 
IS  the  extent  to  which  these  officials  have 
gone  to  distort  the  law  in  their  refusal  to 
enforce  U.S.  regulations  prohibiting  such  di- 
version' f«r  military  purr>oses. 

Brady  said  Commerce  is  obliged  by  law 
to  impose  sanctions'  against  the  Kama 
River  plant  because  of  the  diversions  but 
has  refused  to  do  so. 

"Brady  said  his  superiors  have  testified 
that  a  certification  signed  by  the  Soviets  in 
connection  with  the  licensing  agreements  on 
the  Kama  River  plant  did  not  prohibit  di- 
version to  military  forces  or  place  any  limits 
on  the  use  of  U.S.  technology  at  the  plant. 

'But  Brady  contends  that  a  document 
signed  by  then-Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  assured  U.S.  allies  that  the  Kama 
River  production  would  be  used  only  for 
non-military  purposes. 

"Both  Brady  and  Marcuss  testified  before 
a  House  Armed  Services  subcommittee  on 
the  technology  issue  last  May— and  disa- 
greed. 

"As  a  consequence,  Brady  charged 
Monday,  he  became  the  victim  of  bureau- 
cratic 'reprisals'  which  included  his  removal 
u  acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Export 
Administration  and  being  left  'with  nothing 
to  do  for  months.' 

"He  said  he  ext>ectB  further  reprisals  for 
going  public  with  his  protest  Monday  but 
said:  'I  don't  .  .  .  this  Issue  has  to  be 
aired  .  .  .  It  is  a  major  issue.' 

"Marcuss'  office  said  he  was  out  of  the 
city  Monday  and  not  available  for  comment 
on  Brady's  chargec 

"Brady,  who  oontendi  that  VJB.  export 
controls  on  vital  technolocy  are  a  'total 
shambles,'  got  10016  support  for  his  general 
argument  last  week  from  a  leading  govern- 
ment Intelligence  expert 

"Dr.  Jack  Vorona,  assistant  vice  director 
for  scientific  and  technical  intelligence  of 
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the  Defense  IntelUgenoe  Agsency  CDIA],  told 
a  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee  that 
some  of  the  Kama  River  trucks  are  being 
used  by  the  Soviet  military  and  some  en- 
gines produced  by  the  plant  may  be  going 
into  other  military  vehicles. 

"Vorona  also  testified  that  IBM  360  and 
370  model  computers,  purchased  from  the 
U.S.  and  illegally  diverted  by  the  Soviets, 
may  have  been  the  basis  for  a  computer 
system  that  runs  Warsaw  Pact  air  de- 
fenses."* 


SOLZHENITSYN  ON  COMMUNISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Al- 
exander Solzhenltsyn  spoke  with  chill- 
ing clarity  in  a  statement  printed  in 
Time  magazine  on  February  18,  1980. 
His  statement  on  Communism  should 
stand  for  all  time.  He  described  it  as  a 
malignant  tumor  and  that  is  Just  what 
it  Is.  No  one  who  has  carefully  read 
history  since  1917  can  doubt  how  Com- 
munists have  and  always  will  behave. 
The  blood  will  never  come  off  their 
hands  for  they  know  no  other  way. 
Violence  is  a  basic  tenent  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  The  United  States  and  the 
free  world  cannot  go  on  year  after 
year  pretending  to  see  signs  of  change 
and  mellowing  when  none  exist.  We 
cannot  perpetuate  the  myth  of  de- 
tente until  Soviet  bayonets  and  tanks 
are  in  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles.  More 
is  needed  than  rhetoric  and  a  minus- 
cule increase  in  the  defense  budget. 
For  the  reasons  why,  I  suggest  my  col- 
leagues read  his  statement,  which  fol- 
lows: 

SoLZHENrrsTM  ON  OomnnnsH 

The  West  began  its  perilous  miscalcula- 
tion of  Communism  In  1918:  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Western  Powers  failed  to  see 
the  deadly  threat  that  It  represented.  In 
Russia  at  that  time,  all  previously  warring 
factions— from  the  government  forces  to  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  and  the  right- 
wing  Socialists- united  against  Communism. 
Though  the  peasants  and  workers  were  not 
formally  allied  with  these  groups,  and  were 
not  coordinated,  thousands  of  peasant  re- 
volts and  dozens  of  worker  uprisings  reflect- 
ed the  masses'  opposition  to  Communism.  A 
Red  Army  was  mobilized  by  executing  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  who  tried  to  evade  Bol- 
shevik conscription.  But  this  Russian  na- 
tional resistance  to "  Communism  received 
scant  support  from  the  Western  powers. 

The  most  fantastically  rosy  notions  about 
the  Commimist  regime  circulated  in  the 
West,  and  so-called  progressive  public  opin- 
ion greeted  it  with  Joy,  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  by  1921,  30  Russian  provinces  were  un- 
dergoing a  Cambodia-like  genocide.  (In 
Lenin's  lifetime,  no  fewer  innocent  civilians 
perished  than  under  Hitler,  and  yet  today 
American  schoolchildren,  who  invariably 
regard  Hitler  as  the  greatest  villatn  in  histo- 
ry, look  upon  Lenin  as  Russia's  benefactor.) 
The  Western  powers  vied  with  one  another 
to  give  economic  and  diplomatic  support  to 
the  Soviet  regime,  which  oould  not  have  sur- 
vived without  this  aid.  Europe  took  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  some  6  million  people 
in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Kuban  River  basin 
had  died  of  bimger. 
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In  I94I,  the  worth  of  this  much-touted 
regime  became  aptmrent  to  the  world:  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  the  Red  Army 
retreated  as  If  swept  away  by  the  wlndL  in 
spite  of  Its  numerical  superiority  and  its  ex- 
cellent artlUery.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  rout  in  a  thousand  years  of  Russian 
history  and.  indeed.  In  all  military  history. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  the  war.  some  3 
million  soldiers  had  fallen  into  enemy 
hands!  Here  was  a  clear  statement  of  our 
people's  desire  to  be  rid  of  Communism.  The 
West  could  not  have  failed  to  understand  if 
only  it  had  wanted  to  see.  But  in  its  near- 
sightedness, the  West  held  that  the  sole 
threat  to  the  world  resided  in  Hitler  and 
that  his  overthrow  would  end  all  danger. 
The  West  did  what  it  could  to  help  Stalin 
forcibly  harness  Russian  nationalism  for 
the  Communist  cause.  And  so.  in  Worid  War 
II,  the  West  defended  not  freedom  in  gener- 
al but  merely  freedom  for  itself. 

In  order  to  buy  Stalin's  friendship  at  the 
end  of  the  wiLr.  the  West  turned  over  l.S 
million  people  who  were  then  in  Allied 
hands  and  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to 
Stalin's  tyranny.  Among  them  were  entire 
Russian  divisions.  Tartar  and  Caucasian 
battalions,  as  well  as  P.O.W.S  and  forced  la- 
borers numbering  in  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands, including  old  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren. Stalin  manipulated  Roosevelt  with 
ease,  effortlessly  assuring  himself  of  control 
over  Eastern  Europe:  Yalta  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  35-year  streak  of  American  de- 
feats, only  briefly  interrupted  in  Berlin  and 
Korea.  (When  there  was  the  will  to  resist, 
victory  followed.)  As  I  have  written  on  earli- 
er occasions  [in  1975  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Big  Losers  in  the  Third  World  War" 
and  in  the  book  Warning  to  the  We*n,  the 
entire  period  from  1945  to  1975  can  be 
viewed  as  another  world  w^ar  that  was  lost 
by  the  West  without  a  battle  and  in  which 
some  two  dozen  countries  were  abandoned 
to  Conunnnism. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  string  of 
capitulations.  First  is  the  spiritual  impo- 
tence that  comes  from  li\'ing  a  life  of  ease; 
people  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  comforts. 
Second,  and  Just  as  important,  is  the  pre- 
vailing, total  incompreherwion  of  the  nmlev- 
olent  and  unyielding  luiture  of  Communism, 
which  is  equally  dangerous  to  every  country. 
The  West  often  seeks  an  explanation  for 
the  phenomenon  of  20th  century  Commu- 
nism in  some  supposed  defects  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  This  is  ultimately  a  racist  view. 
(How  then  can  China  be  explained?  Viet 
Nam?  Cuba?  Ethiopia?  Or  the  likes  of 
Georges  Marchais?)  Flaws  are  sought  every- 
where but  in  Communism  itself.  Its  aggres- 
siveness is  explained  by,  for  example,  Aver- 
ell  Harriman,  in  terms  of  a  national  dread 
of  foreign  aggression;  this  is  said  to  account 
for  the  building  of  a  vast  arsenal  and  the 
seizing  of  new  ooimtries. 

Western  diplomats  depend  on  unsoimd 
hypotheses  that  involve  supposed  "left"  and 
"right"  factions  of  the  Politburo,  when,  in 
reality,  all  of  its  members  are  united  in 
seeking  world  conquest  and  are  undlscrimi- 
nating  in  the  means  they  use.  Insofar  as 
struggles  do  occur  within  the  Politburo, 
they  are  purely  personal:  they  cannot  be 
used  for  diplomatic  leverage.  The  average 
Soviet  citizen,  deprived  though  he  is  of  in- 
formation about  the  world  and  of  the  bene> 
flts  of  Western  Kremllnology.  understands 
this  perfectly  weU.  Illiterate  Afghan  herds- 
men are  equally  on  target  when  they  bum 
portraits  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  tale  that  their  country  was  oc- 
cupied simply  because  Leonid  Brexhnev 
happened  to  be  ailing. 

Try  asking  a  malignant  tumor  what  makes 
it  grow.  It  simply  cannot  behave  otherwise. 
The  same  is  true  of  Communism:  driven  by 
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a  malevolent  and  irrational  Instinct  for 
world  domination,  it  cannot  help  seizing 
ever  more  lands.  Communism  is  something 
new.  unprecedented  in  world  history;  it  is 
fruitless  to  seek  analogies.  All  warnings  to 
the  West  about  the  pitiless  and  insatiable 
nature  of  Communist  regimes  have  proved 
to  be  in  vain  because  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  view  would  be  too  terrifying.  (Did  not  the 
Afghan  tragedy  in  fact  talce  place  two  years 
ago?  But  the  West  shut  its  eyes  and  post- 
poned recognizing  the  problem— all  for  the 
sake  of  an  illusory  detente.)  For  decades  It 
has  been  standard  practice  to  deny  reality 
by  citing  "peaceful  coexistence,"  "detente," 
"the  Kremlin  leadership's  pursuit  of  peace." 
Meanwhile  Communism  envelops  country 
after  country  and  achieves  new  mlssUe  capa- 
bilities. Most  amazing  is  that  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  have  for  decades  loudly 
proclaimed  their  goal  of  destroying  the 
bourgeois  world  (they  have  become  more 
circumspect  lately),  while  the  West  merely 
smiled  at  what  seemed  to  be  an  extravagant 
Joke.  Tet  destroying  a  class  is  a  process  that 
has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the 
D.S.S.R.  So  has  the  method  of  exiling  an 
entire  people  into  the  wilderness  in  the 
space  of  24  hours. 

Communism  can  implement  its  "ideals" 
only  by  destroying  the  core  and  foundation 
of  a  nation's  life.  He  who  understands  this 
will  not  for  a  minute  believe  that  Chinese 
Communism  is  more  peace-loving  than  the 
Soviet  variety  (it  is  simply  that  its  teeth 
have  not  yet  grown),  or  that  Marshal  Tito's 
brand  is  kindly  by  nature.  I'he  latter  was 
also  leavened  with  blood,  and  it  too  consoli- 
dated its  power  by  mass  killings,  but  the 
weak-hearted  West  preferred  not  to  take 
any  notice  in  1943-45.  He  who  understands 
the  nature  of  Communism  will  not  ask 
whether  the  world's  aid  is  reaching  the 
starving  Cambodians  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  Heng  Samrln  regime.  Of  course 
it  does  not.  It  is  confiscated  for  the  army 
and  government.  The  people  can  starve. 

Communism  needs  the  whole  charade  of 
detente  for  only  one  purpose:  to  gain  addi- 
tional strength  with  the  help  of  Western  fi- 
nancing (those  loans  will  not  be  repaid)  and 
Western  technolog^y  before  it  launches  its 
next  large-scale  offensive.  Communism  is 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  Nazism,  it 
is  far  more  sophisticated  in  its  propaganda 
and  excels  at  such  charades. 

Communism  is  unregenerate;  it  will 
always  present  a  mortal  danger  to  mankind. 
It  is  like  an  infection  in  the  world's  orga- 
nism: it  may  lie  dormant,  but  It  will  inevita- 
bly attack  with  a  crippling  disease.  There  is 
no  help  to  be  found  in  the  illusion  that  cer- 
tain countries  possess  an  immunity  to  Com- 
munism: any  country  that  is  free  today  can 
be  reduced  to  prostration  and  complete 
gubmisBion. 

Nevertheless,  healers  frequently  turn  up 
to  pronounce  the  following  reassuring  diag- 
nosis of  the  acute  infection  that  is  Commu- 
nism: "This  malady  is  not  contagious:  it  is  a 
hereditary  Russian  disorder."  The  cure  they 
propose  Involves  avoiding  angering  the 
Brezhnev  regime  at  all  costs.  Instead,  it 
must  be  supported  and  equipped.  They 
insist  that  the  enemy  to  be  opposed  is  any 
manifestation  of  the  Russian  national  con- 
■ciouaness.  when,  in  reality,  it  is  the  only 
force  that  is  reallsticaUy  capable  of  weaken- 
ing Soviet  Communism  from  within.  The 
case  against  the  Russian  national  conscious- 
ness is  systematically  being  argued  by  noted 
American  academics  and  Journalists,  who 
are  using  irresponsible  ahd  tendentious  data 
supplied  by  a<xne  recent  emigre  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Such  propaganda  is  sheer  madness  and 
serves  only  to  disarm  the  West.  After  the 
forces  of  Russian  nationalism  were  betrayed 
by  the  West  in  the  Russian  civil  war  and 
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once  again  in  World  War  II.  here  Is  an  open 
call  to  repeat  this  betrayal  yet  a  third  time. 
This  would  have  ruinous  consequences  for 
the  Russian  people  and  for  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  would  be  Just  as  ruin- 
ous for  the  West.  Today  the  Communist 
leadership  with  its  decrepit  ideology  once 
again  dreams  of  saddling  and  bridling  Rus- 
sian nationalism  in  pursuit  of  its  imperial 
goals.  The  West  must  not  now  equip  a 
horseman  intent  on  the  West's  destruction. 

Communism  is  inimical  and  destructive  of 
every  national  entity.  The  American 
antiwar  movement  long  nurtured  the  hope 
that  in  North  Viet  Nam  nationalism  and 
Communism  were  in  harmony,  that  Com- 
munism seeks  the  national  self-determina- 
tion of  Its  beloved  people.  But  the  grim  flo- 
tilla of  boats  escaping  from  Viet  Nam— even 
if  we  count  only  those  that  did  not  sink- 
may  have  explained  to  some  less  ardent 
members  of  the  movement  where  the  na- 
tional consciousness  resides  and  always  did 
reside.  The  bitter  torment  of  millions  of 
dying  Camlx>dians  (to  which  the  world  is  al- 
ready growing  accustomed)  demonstrates 
this  even  more  vividly.  Take  Poland:  the 
nation  prayed  for  Just  a  few  days  with  the 
Pope:  only  the  blind  could  stiU  fail  to  distin- 
guish the  people  from  Communism.  Consid- 
er the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  the  East 
Germans  who  keep  oh  dying  as  they  try  to 
cross  the  Wall,  and  the  Chinese  who  plunge 
into  shark-infested  waters  In  the  hope  of 
reaching  Hong  Kong.  China  conceals  its  se- 
crets best  of  all;  the  West  hastens  to  believe 
that  this,  at  least,  is  "good,  peace-loving" 
Communism.  Yet  the  same  unbridgeable 
abyss,  the  same  hatred  separate  the  Chinese 
regime  and  the  Chinese  people. 

An  identical  chasm  exists  between  Com- 
munism and  the  R<jsslan  national  conscious- 
ness. It  pains  us  that  the  West  heedlessly 
confuses  the  words  Russian  and  Russia  with 
Soviet  and  U.S.S.R.  To  apply  the  former 
words  to  the  latter  concepts  Is  tantamount 
to  aciuiowledglng  a  murderer's  right  to  the 
clothes  and  Identification  papers  of  his 
victim.  It  is  a  thoughtless  blunder  to  consid- 
er the  Russians  the  "ruling  nationality"  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  Russians  were  the  recipi- 
ents, under  Lenin,  of  the  first  (U-ushing 
blow.  They  suffered  millions  of  victims 
(with  the  most  outstanding  killed  off  selec- 
tively) even  before  the  genocidal  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture.  At  the  same  time  Rus- 
sian history  was  reviled.  Russia's  culture 
and  Its  church  were  crushed.  Russia's 
clergy,  nobility,  merchants  and  finally  its 
peasantry  were  destroyed.  Though  the  re- 
gime's blows  fell  next  on  the  other  nation- 
alities, the  Russian  countryside  today  has 
the  lowest  standard  of  living  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  Russian  provincial  towns  have  the 
lowest  priority  in  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumer goods.  In  huge  areas  of  our  country, 
there  is  nothing  to  eat.  and  the  purchases  of 
U.S.  grain  do  not  improve  the  people'.s  diet 
(the  grain  goes  to  military  .stockpiles).  The 
Russians  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Soviet  state.  The  Russians  are  exhaust 
ed;  their  debilitation  Is  becoming  heredi- 
tary, their  national  consciousness  has  been 
debased  and  suppressed. 

Nothing  could  now  be  further  from  the 
heari  of  the  Russian  people  than  a  militant 
nationalism;  the  idea  of  an  empire  is  repul- 
sive to  them.  But  the  Communist  regime 
watches  Its  slaves  carefully  and  takes  special 
pains  to  suppress  their  non-Communist  con- 
sciousness. The  result:  enormous  labor  camp 
terms  for  the  proponents  of  freedom  (Igor 
Ogurtsov— 20  years.  Vladimir  Osipov— 16 
years.  Yuri  Orlov— seven  years):  the  new  ar- 
rests of  priests,  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the 
people  (Oleb  Yakunlh  and  Dmitri  Dudko); 
the  destruction  of  the  inncxxnt  Christian 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Believers' 
Rights:  the  continuing  mass  Imprisonment 
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of  yoimg  Christians:  the  exUe  of  Andrei 
Sakharov. 

In  expectation  of  World  War  III  the  West 
again  seeks  cover,  and  finds  Communist 
China  as  an  ally!  This  Is  another  betrayal, 
not  only  of  Taiwan,  but  of  the  entire  op- 
pressed Chinese  people.  Moreover,  it  Is  t 
mad,  suicidal  policy;  having  supplied  billion- 
strong  China  with  American  arms,  the  West 
will  defeat  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  thereafter  no 
force  on  earth  will  restrain  Communist 
China  from  world  conquest. 

Communism  stops  only  when  it  encoun- 
ters a  wall,  even  if  it  Is  only  a  wall  of  n- 
solve.  The  West  cannot  now  avoid  erecting 
such  a  wall  in  what  is  already  its  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. Meanwhile,  however.  20  possible 
allies  have  fallen  to  Communism  since 
World  War  II.  Meanwhile,  Western  technol- 
ogy has  helped  develop  the  terrifying  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Communist  world.  The 
wall  will  have  to  be  erected  with  what 
strength  remains.  The  present  generation  of 
Westerners  will  have  to  make  a  stand  on  the 
road  upon  which  Its  predecessors  have  so 
thoughtlessly  retreated  for  60  years. 

But  there  is  hope.  All  oppressed  (>eopIe8 
are  on  the  side  of  the  West:  the  Russians, 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Cul}an6.  Only  by  relying  on 
this  alliance  can  the  West's  strategy  suc- 
ceed. Only  together  with  the  oppressed  will 
the  West  constitute  the  decisive  force  on 
earth.  This  is  also  a  matter  of  principle,  If 
the  West  Is  to  uphold  freedom  everywhere 
and  not  merely  for  Itself. 

This  strategy  will  obviously  entail  radical 
conceptual  changes  and  the  rethinking  of 
tactics  on  the  pari  of  Western  politicians, 
diplomats  and  military  men. 

Five  years  ago.  all  my  warnings  were  ig- 
nored by  official  America.  Your  leaders  are 
free  to  ignore  my  present  predictions  as 
well.  But  they  too  will  come  true.* 


DETROIT  .JEWISH  HISTORY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Allen  A.  Warsen.  who  is  honorary 
president  of  the  Michigan  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  and  the  book  reviewer 
of  the  Detroit  Jewish  News,  has  sent 
me  an  Interesting  publication.  This 
booklet  is  entitled,  "Addenda  to  Auto- 
biographical Episodes"  and  it  was  put 
together  by  Mr.  Warsen  as  a  collection 
of  episodes  documenting  Michigan 
Jewish  history. 

I  am  including  in  the  kccord  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Mr.  Warsen's  publication 
which  discusses  the  history  of  Jews 
living  in  the  Detroit  area.  I  think  that 
students  of  history  will  find  this  ex- 
cerpt of  interest. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

The  Discovert  op  a  Settlement  or 
Numerous  Jewish  Families 

StudenU  of  Detroit  and  Michigan  Jewish 
history  were  aware  that  more  Jews  lived  in 
Detroit  in  1850  and  in  the  years  preceding  it 
than  the  local  directories  recorded.  I.  too, 
realized  that  a  gap  existed,  but  how  to  fill  It 
was  a  puzzle.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
United  SUtes  Decennial  Censuses  of  1840 
and  1850  might  be  a  good  source  for  that 

missing  link."  I  also  realized  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  censuses.  Their  main  weakness 
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being  a  lack  of  religious  identification  of  the 
listed  persons.  Still  I  decided  to  study  them, 
to  my  great  surprise.  I  did  discover  the 
"missing  link."  I  felt  as  if  I  had  discovered  a 
•  hidden  scroll"  in  an  "obscure  cave."  I  made 
the  discovery  In  the  fall  of  1969. 

A  description  of  my  discovery  follows: 

The  names  of  the  following  individuals  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  1850  Decennial  Census.  This  is  the 
oldest  document,  as  far  as  we  know,  to 
record  the  presence  o,f  these  individuals  in 
Detroit. 

It  Is  true  that  the  D.S.  Census  does  not 
record  religion,  and  many  errors  have  been 
made  as  regards  the  Jewlshness  of  certain 
individuals  because  of  their  Jewish  sounding 
names  However,  the  Individuals  who  are  re- 
corded here  have  been  proved  Jewish  by 
later  documents. 

The  following  examples  will  prove  it.  The 
first  Mlnyan  in  Detroit,  according  to  Rabbi 
Leo  M.  Franklin  of  Blessed  Memory,  was 
conducted  at  the  home  of  the  Cousins.  In  an 
obituary  letter  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
July  11,  1880.  the  late  Magnus  Butzel  wrote 
this  about  Marcus  Cohen:  "Soon  after  his 
settlement  in  this  city  he  felt  prompted  to 
offer  his  pectiliar  attainments  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  Jewish  religious  soci- 
ety, which  soon  ripened  into  the  now  flour- 
ishing Congregation  Beth  El  ..."  Jacob 
Lang  signed  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  of 
Congregation  Bethel  (original  spelling)  as 
recorded  on  December  21,  1852. 

Mark  Cohen,  age  29.  merchant,  bom  in 
Germany. 

Betsy  Cohen  age  30,  bom  in  Germany. 

Simon  Cohen,  age  11,  bom  in  Ohio. 

Moses  Cohen,  age  10,  bom  in  Ohio. 

Haiuiah  Cohen,  age  8.  bom  in  New  York. 

David  Amberg.  age  33,  merchant,  bom  in 
Germany. 

Loretta  Amberg,  age  29,  bom  in  Germany. 

Henrietta  Amberg,  age  9,  bom  in  Ohio. 

Isaac  Cousin,  age  45.  H  Doctor,  bom  in 
Germany. 

Sarah  Cousin,  age  40,  bom  in  Germany. 

Rebecca  Cousin,  age  H.  born  in  New 
York 

Harmah  Cousin,  age  9.  bom  In  New  York. 

Caroline  Cousin,  age  7.  bom  in  New  York. 

Rosa  Cousin,  age  5,  bom  In  New  York. 

Sally  Cousin,  age  3.  bom  in  New  York. 

Jacob  Lang,  age  34,  blacksmith,  bom  in 
Germany. 

Eliza  Lang,  age  30.  bom  In  Germany. 

Joseph  Lang,  age  1.  bom  In  Michigan. 

Rachel  Pappenheimer,  age  35,  bom  in 
Germany. 

Ramhett  (male)  Pappenheimer,  age  8. 
bom  New  York. 

Israel  Pappenheimer,  age  5,  bom  in  New 
York. 

Jacob  Pappenheimer.  age  3,  bom  in  New 
York. 

Jacob  Friedman,  age  22.  merchant,  bom 
in  Germany. 

John  Freledman.  age  32,  merchant,  born 
in  Germany. 

Hanah  Hersh,  age  25,  bom  In  Germany. 

Matin  Hersh.  age  (?),  bom  in  Michigan. 

Hannah  Bendit,  age  22,  bom  in  Germany. 

Rachel  Silverman,  age  25.  bom  in  Ger- 
many. 

Sarah  Silverman,  age  I.  bom  in  Michigan. 

Hannah  Silverman,  age  15,  born  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  U.S.  Decennial  Census  of  1850  was 
»lso  the  earliest  document  on  record  to 
show  the  ages,  places  of  birth  and  often  the 
Jiven  names  of  these  Detroit  residents 
whose  last  names  and  businesses  do  appear 
in  the  Detroit  Directories  prior  to  the 
census  of  1850  or  at  the  time  the  census  was 
l*ken.  They  are: 

Solomon  Bendid.  age  30.  merchant,  born 
In  Germany. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Samuel  Bendit,  age  34,  merchant,  bom  in 
Germany. 

Solomon  Friedman,  age  25,  merchant, 
bom  in  Germany. 

Adam  Hersh.  age  25.  cigar  maker,  bom  In 
Germany. 

L.  Pappenheimer.  age  39,  merchant,  bom 
in  Germany. 

Jacob  Silvernum.  age  29,  cigar  maker, 
bom  in  Germany.* 


SILVER  STAIt  MEDAL  AWARDED 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
today  in  .paying  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Kattar  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Mr.  Kattar  has  recently  received  the 
Silver  Star  medal  36  years  after  his 
courageous  actions  during  the  World 
War  II  Normandy  invasion. 

Bom  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1914, 
Mr.  Kattar  left  his  hometown  at  age 
26  as  one  of  Lawrence's  first  World 
War  II  draftees.  He  became  a  sergeant 
with  the  U.S.  Army,  120th  Infantry 
Company.  Then  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy,  on  June  6.  1944.  Mr. 
Kattar  was  to  further  distinguish  him- 
self by  heroically  saving  the  lives  of 
two  fellow  soldiers,  destroying  a  tank 
and  two  machlnegun  nests.  Though 
granted  the  Silver  Star  at  the  time  of 
his  discharge  In  July  of  1945,  as  a 
result  of  a  bureaucratic  oversight,  Mr. 
Kattar  did  not  receive  his  Silver  Star 
until  Just  this  past  January. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kattar  is  a  hero  who 
has  had  to  wait  too  long  for  his  right- 
ful recognition.  His  fellow  citizens  Join 
in  thanking  him  for  his  service  to  his 
country.* 


JENNIFER  ANNETTE  BRIGOS  OF 
ARLINGTON.  TEX..  WINS 

STATEWIDE  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY COldPETITION 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOaSE  OF  SEPRBEMTATtVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladles  auxiliary 
conduct  a  voice  of  democracy  contest. 
This  year  more  than  250,000  second- 
ary school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  the  five  nation- 
al scholarships  which  are  awarded  as 
the  top  prizes. 

First  prize  is  a  $14,000  scholarship, 
second  prize  is  $7,000,  third  prize  is 
$4,500.  fourth  prize  is  $3,500,  and  the 
fifth  prize  is  $2,500.  The  contest 
theme  this  year  was  "My  Role  in 
America's  Future." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  DAD., 
for  the  final  Judging  as  a  guest  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  inserting  the  winning  speech  by 
Jennifer  Annette  Briggs  of  Arlington, 
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Tex.,  who  took  top  honors  in  statewide- 
voice  of  democracy  competition  this 
year.  This  young  lady  is  18  years  of 
age  and  attends  Lamar  High  School  in 
Arlington.  Tex. 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilalph 
Briggs.  her  sister  Mrs.  Jan  McDaniel. 
and  all  Texans  share  in  the  pride  of 
Jennifer's  accomplishment. 

Jennifer  Annette's  winning  speech 
follows: 

A  lone  man  wanders  down  a  diri  path. 
The  thoroughfare  is  well  beaten  and  wom 
through  the  passage  of  the  years.  This  man 
Is  surrounded  In  front  by  a  mass  of  individ- 
uals and  approached  from  behlrid  by  an- 
other anxious  group.  The  three  parties  ap- 
proach a  fork  in  the  road.  The  leading 
group  moves  off  to  the  West,  leaving  the  In- 
dividual to  choose.  Should  he  assume  the 
duties  of  a  follower,  heading  off  down  to  the 
West  fork  behind  the  mob.  or  should  he 
-branch  off  to  the  East,  becoming  the  soli- 
tary leader  of  the  anxious  group  behind 
him?  The  decision  is  his.  but  it  is  also  a  deci- 
sion faced  by  every  American  Citizen.  It  Is 
my  decision!  That  road  is  Amerioi.  her  past 
has  been  beaten  and  wom  by  200  years  of 
wear.  As  we  eml>ark  upon  our  third  century 
as  a  nation,  we  look  do»-n  that  pathway  to 
the  future.  I,  as  an  American  youth,  am  em- 
barking upon  adulthood.  It  is  time  to  choose 
my  role  in  America's  future.  However,  the 
path  I  choose— of  leading  or  following— is 
not  of  importance.  What  matters  is  that  I 
pursue  either  path  with  equal  excellence, 
perfection  and  innovation.  That  is  my  role 
in  America's  future. 

As  followers  and  leaders  we  must  have 
confidence  in  each  other  for  it  produces  a 
unified  group  with  confidence  in  the  future. 
If  I  should  choose  the  East  fork  of  our 
imaginary  road  and  be  a  follower,  I  must 
perform  my  role  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
As  a  follower,  I  am  very  much  a  leader.  Oh. 
I  don't  have  to  climb  mountains  or  suddenly 
Invent  new  sources  of  energy.  I  must  simply 
be  willing  to  be  led.  I  must  not  isolate 
myself  from  my  America,  thinking  only  of 
myself.  For  as  VJS.  Senator  Bill  Bradley 
points  out.  "Fragmentation  and  lack  of  na- 
tional unity  result  from  a  "me  first'  idea."  I 
must  think  about  my  fellow  man.  Semndly. 
I  must  not  be  wary  of  being  led.  By  faith  In 
those  who  guide  me,  I  must  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve, trust,  and  follow  the  leaden  of  this 
nation.  I  must  start  with  myself  by  wiping 
away  overly  cautious  cynicism  in  govern- 
ment. That  Is  the  road  to  perfection  as  a  fol- 
lower. 

On  the  other  hand.  let  us  now  travel  down 
the  West  foi^  to  the  future,  the  avenue  of 
the  leaders,  for  now  that  I.  as  a  follower, 
have  faith  in  my  leaders. X  as  a  leader,  must 
maintain  the  faith  of  my  foUowera.  Today, 
without  an  all  out  crisis  or  war  to  produce 
unity  among  our  nation  and  leadership  for 
that  nation  traveling  down  the  West  fork.  I 
must  be  an  Innovative  pacesetter.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  war  or  aU  out  crisis,  the  need  for 
U.S.  guidance  in  the  future  will  be  to  discov- 
er new  themes  of  purpose  In  American  life. 
Those  who  pilot  our  nation  in  the  future, 
must  interpret  the  collective  Judgement  of 
it's  followers.  In  the  absence  of  war  or  an  all 
out  economic  collapse,  if  I,  as  a  leader,  walk 
upright  down  that  path.  America  can  now 
face  the  coming  of  its  brightest  age  yet. 
Through  instinct,  knowledge,  persuasion,  in- 
telligence, craft,  example,  patience,  inspira- 
tion and  compromise,  this  leader  in  me  will 
share  an  optimistic  and  bright  American 
future.  Truly,  if  I  choose  to  be  a  leader.  I 
must  be  innovative,  leading  through  new 
ways  and  means.  As  a  follower,  I  must 
follow  with  a  tnisting  and  unselfish  atti- 
tude, producing  a  unified  America. 
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We  are  standing  at  the  fork  in  the  road 
which  extends  into  America's  future  As  we 
gaze  down  that  pathway,  there  are  many 
ruU  in  the  road  which  threaten  our  stabil- 
ity, threatening  to  stumble  us  along  the 
way.  possiBly  painting  a  very  dark  picture 
for  America.  As  we  embark  upon  that  path. 
and  as  I  look  at  my  role  in  America's  future, 
as  a  leader  and  a  follower,  if  I  act  on  either 
road  with  equal  excellence,  perfection,  and 
the  innovation  wliich  the  future  will  re- 
quire, that  road  into  America's  future  will 
be  bright  and  straight  and  smooth.* 


SHEARITH  ISRAEL'S  325TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  and  honor  the 
Congregation  Shearith  Israel  of  New 
York  on  its  325th  anniversary.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  Shearith  Israel, 
the  oldest  Jewish  congregation  in 
North  America. 

Over  300  years  ago  when  they  were 
forced  to  leave  Brazil  because  of  reli- 
gious intolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese,  a  group  of  23  Jews  landed 
in  New  Amsterdam  in  September  of 
1654.  They  carried  with  them  the 
scars  of  a  tortuous  history,  but  also  a 
tremendous  commitment  to  their  reli- 
gious faith.  This  group  was  the  first 
Jewish  settlement  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can mainland.  The  congregation  they 
founded.  Shearith  Israel,  "the  rem- 
nant of  Israel,"  well  symbolized  their 
feelings  at  the  time.  They  had  arrived 
in  a  land  where  there  was  no  Jewish 
community  to  greet  them,  no  syna- 
gogue, and  no  kosher  facilities.  It  was 
a  small  group  of  Jews  almost  totally 
separated  and  isolated  from  the  other 
Jewish  communities  of  the  world. 

The  early  years  of  Jewish  life  in  this 
country  were  not  easy.  The  Jews  had 
to  struggle  to  gain  religious  as  well  as 
civil  rights  for  themselves:  struggles  to 
win  such  basic  rights  as  residency, 
trade,  and  travel  like  other  residents 
of  the  city. 

Aside  from  winning  basic  freedoms, 
these  early  settlers  helped  lay  the 
framework  for  Jewish  life  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  synagogue  provided  them  a 
place  for  worshipping  God  as  well  as 
serving  as  a  community  center.  They 
did  their  l)est  to  provide  Jewish  educa- 
tion for  their  young  and  to  provide 
community  services  to  all  Jews  in  the 
city.  Shearith  Israel  remained  the  sole 
Jewish  congregation  in  New  York  City 
from  1654  to  1825.  For  that  entire 
period,  all  Jewish  life  was  concentrat- 
ed in  this  single  congregation. 

In  the  past  325  years,  much  has 
changed,  of  course.  That  small  com- 
munity of  23  Jews  seeking  religious 
freedom  here  in  1654  has  grown  to  a 
population  of  about  6  million  today. 
The  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  con- 
tinues today,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to 
provide  community  and  spirtual  sen'- 
ices  to  its  people  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Sheitfith  Israel's  legacy  in  pro- 
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viding  services  to  its  people  over  the 
past  325  years  is  one  which  any  orga- 
nization would  be  proud  of  and  cer- 
tainly one  worthy  of  recognition. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  that  Shearith 
Israel  has  made  to  its  people,  its  city, 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  during  its 
325  years  of  dedicated  service.* 


THE  ABSCAM  AFFAIR 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IM  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,    I 
insert    my    Washington    report    for 
Wednesday.   February  20,   1980,   into 
the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Abscam  Atfair 

"Abscam"  (short  for  "Arab  scam")  is  the 
code  name  given  to  a  two-year  undercover 
operation  in  which  federal  agents  posed  as 
Arab  sheiiui  and  their  American  representa- 
tives in  order  to  solicit  favors  from  public 
officials  in  exchange  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  bribes.  It  is  an  unhappy 
tale  of  old-fashioned  political  corruption,  an 
extraordinary  story  that  raises  troubling 
questions  about  Congress,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI),  and  the  news 
media. 

Congress  has  been  jolted  by  the  reports 
that  eight  of  its  members  (including  three 
committee  chairmen)  have  been  implicated 
in  the  Abscam  affair.  Congressional  leaders 
have  expressed  shock  and  sadness,  tmd  have 
said  that  they  will  press  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion. House  and  Senate  ethics  committees 
have  moved  quickly  to  take  up  the  allega- 
tions of  wrongdoing. 

The  basic  problem  for  Congress  in  pursu- 
ing its  own  investigation  is  simple:  it  does 
not  have  any  hard  evidence  because  the  Jus- 
tice Department  possesses  all  that  is  known 
to  exist.  The  Attorney  General  has  refused 
to  turn  evidence  over  to  Congress,  fearing 
that  such  an  action  would  Jeopardize  crimi- 
nal trials,  permit  guilty  Individuals  to  go  un- 
punished, and  harm  the  reputations  of  inno- 
cent persons.  There  is  a  genuine  controversy 
here  because  both  the  Justice  Department 
and  Congress  have  a  well  defined  interest. 
The  Justice  Department  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  federal  criminal  laws,  while  con- 
gressional ethics  committees  are  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  stage  is  set  for  disagreement  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  over  access  to  the  evidence. 
There  will  probably  not  be  a  clash  between 
the  two,  but  rather  a  period  of  hard  negotia- 
tion to  work  out  an  accommodation.  It  is  my 
view  that  Congress  should  move  immediate- 
ly to  see  that  an  accommodation  Is  reached. 
Both  the  Justice  Department  and  Congress 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  doing  unjustified 
damage  to  the  reputations  of  the  implicated 
lawmakers.  Neither  institution  should  do 
anything  that  threatens  the  prosecutions. 

After  the  Initial  break  in  the  story,  many 
legislators  gave  vent  to  their  anger  at  the 
FBI  for  its  conduct  In  the  Abscam  affair. 
They  believe  that  the  FBI  first  lured  the 
implicated  lawmakers  into  illegal  activities 
and  then  leaked  information  to  the  media 
even  l>efore  going  to  a  grand  Jury.  The  Jus- 
tice Department,  though  It  deplores  the  pre- 
mature publicity,  claims  that  it  can  over- 
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come  any  argument  to  the  effect  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  victims  of  entrapment 
when  they  accepted  bribes.  Nonetheless,  the 
leak— or  better,  the  hemorrage— is  most  dis- 
turbing. To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  repre- 
sents an  abuse  of  the  basic  principles  of  due 
process  of  law.  Alleged  violations  of  federal 
criminal  statutes  should  be  handled  In  scru- 
pulous accordance  with  the  principles  of 
due  process.  The  accusation  should  be  made 
by  a  grand  Jury,  the  accused  must  be  noti- 
fied and  charged  t>efore  the  charge  Is  made 
public,  and  the  prosecutor  should  speak  in 
court,  not  in  the  media. 

Because  of  Watergate  and  other  recent 
scandals  in  the  government,  many  people 
tend  to  drop  the  presumption  of  innocence 
in  cases  involving  public  officials.  A  note  of 
caution,  however,  is  in  order.  Everyone  In- 
volved in  the  Abscam  affair  is  entitled  to  ab- 
solutely fair  treatment,  which  includes  the 
nresumptlon  of  innocence.  None  of  the  im- 
plicated legislators  has  been  indicted  for 
any  crime,  and  no  formal  allegation  has 
been  acted  on  by  the  ethics  committees.  The 
strength  of  the  FBI's  case,  by  its  own  admis- 
sion, varies  from  individual  to  individual. 
and  nothing  has  been  proven  in  court  or  de- 
cided under  congressional  procedures. 

Once  again,  soon  after  proven  misconduct 
by  several  members  of  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Korean  influence-buying  scan- 
dal. Congress  is  being  challenged  to  sweep 
Its  own  house  clean.  The  task  must  t>e  un- 
dertaken and  completed  without  delay.  It 
will  not  be  easy  given  the  slowness  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  the  ethics  proce- 
dures, but  the  Implicated  lawmakers,  their 
colleagues,  and  the  public  need  to  have  the 
whole  truth  out  promptly.  The  Abscam 
affair  shows  Just  how  necessary  It  is  for 
Congress  to  create  a  climate  in  which  offi- 
cial misconduct  by  meml)ers  will  not  Xx  tol- 
erated. If  legislators  accept  bribes  for 
favors,  they  should  be  called  to  account 
with  vigor  and  impartiality.  We  simply  do 
not  want,  and  should  not  have,  members  of 
Congress  who  can  be  bought.  I  understand 
why  people  doubt  that  congressional  cor- 
ruption will  be  attacked.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years,  but  I  would  not 
say  that  Congress  is  effective  in  policing 
itself. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  revelations  to  be  pa- 
raded before  the  public  over  the  next  sever- 
al months  will  not  be  good  for  Congress.'the 
Justice  Department,  or  the  FBI.  There  will 
be  accusations,  and  perhaps  proof,  of 
payoffs  to  members  of  Congress,  self-right- 
eous declarations  of  innocence  or  ignorance, 
debate  about  the  fairness  and  integrity  of 
legal  proceedings,  concern  about  leaks,  com- 
plaints about  trial  by  Innuendo,  cries  for 
reform  of  Congress,  and  attempts  to  take 
political  advantage  of  the  situation.  All  of 
this  will  leave  the  public  more  than  a  little 
confused,  and  even  more  cynical,  about  Con- 
gress and  other  institutions  of  govern- 
ment.* 


ntroductory  statement  on 
national  heritage  poucy 

ACT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  RORIO 

OP  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATrVBS 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  cosponsoring  the  administration's 
National  Heritage  Policy  Act,  ESL 
6504,  Introduced  last  week  by  my  col- 
league Phillip  Burton,  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  National 
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Parks  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  nationwide  system 
of  State,  local,  and  private  activities- 
all  working  together  to  identify  the 
most  important  examples  of  the  coun- 
try's natural  and  historic  heritage  and 
to  distribute  information  on  these 
heritage  resources  where  it  may  be 
most  useful  in  directing  future  growth 
and  development.  This  national  effort 
will  be  centered  on  State  heritage  pro- 
grams which  will  systematically  col- 
lect, store,  and  distribute  information 
on  the  most  significant  natural  and 
historic  resources  of  each  State,  and 
coordinate  the  continued  protection  of 
these  resources. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
the  National  Heritage  Policy  Act  can 
accomplish  is  to  provide  the  frame- 
work and  the  impetus  for  improved  co- 
ordination between  existing  State, 
local,  private,  and  Federal  efforts  in 
the  area  of  natursfl  and  historic  heri- 
tage conservation.  There  are  currently 
hundreds  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations  at  the  national. 
State,  and  local  levels  which  are  in- 
volved to  some  degree  with  gathering 
and  using  information  on  significant 
natural  and  historic  resources.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  no  consistent  way 
for  these  agencies  and  organizations  to 
conveniently  share  and  compare  their 
findings. 

While  the  national  system  of  State 
historic  preservation  programs  has 
provided  a  central  focus  within  each 
State  for  the  collection  and  exchange 
of  cultural  resource  information,  there 
has  been  no  comparable  focal  point 
provided  for  natural  resource  informa- 
tion. In  addition,  communication  be- 
tween cultural  and  natural  resource 
conservation  efforts  has  not  always 
been  as  consistent  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  proper  planning  de- 
cision in  a  given  case.  The  result  is  an 
expensive,  redundant,  and  time-con- 
suming approach  to  resource  conserva- 
tion: an  approach  in  which  duplicative 
or  even  contradictory  efforts  are 
common  and  where,  all  too  often, 
some  priceless  piece  of  America's  heri- 
tage is  lost  just  because  one  agency 
didn't  tell  another  agency  in  time  that 
it  was  there. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  began  tr 
cope  with  this  problem  in  1979  witl 
the  initiation  of  the  New  Jersey  heri- 
tage program.  This  program  repre- 
sents a  consolidation  of  several  paral- 
lel, ongoing  activities  within  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion—DE3>;  including  such  things  as 
the  State  natural  areas  program,  the 
State  wild  and  scenic  rivers  and  trails 
planning  programs,  the  urban  and  rec- 
reational rivers  and  urban  waterfront 
programs,  and  the  statewide  compre- 
hensive outdoor  recreation  planning— 
SCORP— pr(x:ess.  In  addition  to  co- 
ordinating these  programs,  the  heri- 
tage program  Joins  other  natural  and 
cultural  resource  conservation  efforts 
managed  by  the  DEP  including  the 
State  historic  preservation  program, 
the   coastal   zone   management   pro- 
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gram,  and  the  Pinelands  preservation 
program. 

Previously  these  activities  operated 
in  variotis  degrees  of  isolation  from 
one  another.  Through  the  common 
focus  of  the  State  heritage  program 
the  State  is  better  able  to  coordinate 
efforts  to  inventory  natural  and  his- 
toric resources;  to  organize  this  infor- 
mation and  make  it  readily  available 
to  public  planning  bodies,  private  in- 
dustry, and  the  concerned  public.  Im- 
proved coordination  saves  time  and 
money  and  helps  avoid  last  minute  en- 
vironmental review  conflicts.  The  sys- 
tematic collection  of  information 
through  one  central  point  in  the  Stat« 
also  means  that  State  resource  plan- 
ners and  the  citizens  they  represent 
can  make  better  informed  decisions  on 
which  are  the  State's  most  valuable 
historic  and  natural  resources  and 
how  best  to  preserve  them. 

With  the  National  Heritage  Policy 
Act,  Federal  assistance  to  the  New 
Jersey  heritage  program  and  other 
State  heritage  programs  will  insure 
that  the  work  being  done  by  each 
State  is  in  harmony  with  the  efforts  of 
neighboring  States  and  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  States— many  of  which  have  al- 
ready begun  to  develop  such  statewide 
heritage  programs— would  be  assisted 
in  their  efforts  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies; both  in  the  form  of  cooperative 
information  exchanges  and  with 
grants-in-aid  and  technical  guidance. 

We  are  very  proud  in  New  Jersey  to 
be  the  site  of  a  new  experiment  in  co- 
operative resource  planning  and  man- 
agement at  the  Pinelands,  the  coun^ 
try's  first  national  reserve.  The  Pine- 
lands is  a  living  demonstration  that 
the  answer  to  every  large-scale  re- 
source problem  does  not  always  have 
to  be  costly  large-scale  Federal  acquisi- 
tion and  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  the  assistance  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government,  can 
work  to  decide  their  own  resource  fu- 
tures. This  is  the  same  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  the  National  Heritage 
Policy  Act  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 
cosponsoring  it.« 


ROTC  SUBSISTENCE 
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ment  was  last  increased  from  $50  to 
$100  per  month  in  1971.  Since  that 
time,  inflation  has  so  eroded  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  allowance  that  it 
Is  no  longer  a  significant  incentive. 
After  almost  a  decade,  I  feel  it  is  time 
for  an  update  to  reflect  the  impact  of 
inflation. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  Vitalization 
Act  of  1964  was  to  attract  and  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  quality  appli- 
cants through  the  advanced  course  or 
final  2  years  in  order  to  meet  military 
service  requirements  for  commissioned 
officers.  With  the  inany  problems  be- 
setting the  all-volunteer  force  at  the 
present  time  in  both  the  officer  and 
enlisted  ranks,  meeting  manpower  re- 
quirements is  becoming  an  increasing- 
ly onerous  task. 

Sufficient  tuition  and  fee  scholar- 
ships are  not  available  to  fulfill  all 
ROTC  officer  requirements.  As  a 
result,  the  retention  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  nonscholarship  partici- 
pants is  essential.  A  modest  increase  in 
the  authorization  for  subsistence,  such 
as  I  am  proposing,  will  assist  the  serv- 
ices in  meeting  their  officer  produc- 
tion goals.  Additionally,  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  raise  will  enhance 
scholarship  attractiveness. 

The  cost  estimate  for  this  subsist- 
ence increase  is  approximately  $21 
million  annually  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  While  every  defense  dollar  is 
tight  and  will  become  increasingly  so, 
this  seems  to  be  a  small  price  to  pay  in 
view  of  the  ultimate  return  and  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal.* 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  subsistence  allowance  from  $100 
to  $150  per  month.  This  allowance  is 
designed  as  a  recruiting  incentive  to 
attract  college  students  to  ROTC  by 
defraying  room  and  board  costs  for 
those  in  the  advanced  course  and  the 
ROTC  scholarship  program.  The  pay 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CALIPORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  few  days  time  about  6,000  yoimg 
Americans  will  be  returning  to  Califor- 
nia for  the  Christmas  holidays.  They 
would  have  preferred  to  have  been 
home  in  December  when  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  celebrated  Christmas, 
but  then  so  would  another  group  of  50 
Americans  in  Tehran. 

The  events  taking  place  in  Iran,  and 
later  in  Afghanistan,  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  United  States.  The  stabil- 
ity of  the  region  is  of  vital  concern  to 
America  and  to  our  allies  and  friends. 

And  so  to  show  our  resolve,  these 
6.000  dedicated  men  of  the  U^S.  Nai-y 
were  sent  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Their  ships-U.SJS.  Kitty  Hawk.  VS£. 
JouetU  U.S.S.  Berkeley.  U.S.S.  Stein. 
and  U.S.S.  Wiabc*ft— served  notice  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  Is  de- 
termined to  maintain  peace  and  stabO- 
ity  in  the  region. 

Our  cotmtry  has  alwa]^  been  a  mari- 
time nation,  dependent  on  freedom  of 
the  seas  for  trade  security.  To  main 
tain  that  freedom,  the  UJS.  Na\7  has 
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always  been  on  call— from  Tripoli  to 
Manila  Bay.  from  the  North  Atlantic 
to  the  South  Pacific.  These  returning 
D.S.  Navy  ships  remind  everyone  that 
our  Nation  still  maintains  a  force 
always  ready  for  rapid  deployment. 

And  so  today,  we  salute,  6.000  brave 
men  as  they  come  home  from  a  long 
voyage.  These  Americans  expected  to 
be  home  last  December,  but  their 
country  needed  them.  American  mari- 
time tradition  called,  and  the  pride  of 
these  men  in  their  work  runs  deep. 
They  responded. 

To  the  men  of  the  UJS^.  Kitty 
Hawk,  DJS.S.  Jouett,  UJS.S.  Berkeley. 
U.S.S.  Stein,  and  \3S3.  Wabash,  we 
say  "welcome  home"  and  a  belated 
"Merry  Christmas."  Tou  are  all  heroes 
tous.» 


WHAT  GODS  WORD  SAYS  ABOUT 
REGISTRATION.  DRAFT.  AND 
WAR 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPItESENTATtVE.c 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Rev.  Robert  McCurry  of  East 
Point.  Ga..  published  an  analysis  of 
registration  and  the  draft  in  his 
church's  newsletter.  Temple  Times.  I 
would  like  to  call  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  for  it  clearly 
shows  that  registration  and  the  draft 
were  voluntary  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
the  draft  was  explicitly  condemned  by 
God  through  the  prophet  Samuel. 
Perhaps  President  Carter,  who  claims 
to  be  a  bom-again  Christian,  should 
read  chapters  20  of  Deuteronomy  and 
8  of  I  Samuel.  However,  since  what  the 
Bible  says  about  abortion  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  President's  opinion  on 
that  subject,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
Bible's  statement  on  the  draft  will  in- 
fluence the  President  either. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Temple  Times.  Feb  10. 19801 

What  Ood'i  Word  Says  About 

Rkistkatioh.  Diurr  and  Was 

(By  Robert  McCurry) 

The  nation  is  being  repeatedly  told  that 
America  is  now  facing,  not  only  the  possibil- 
ity, but  the  probability  of  imminent  war.  It 
is  a  dark  hour  and  only  Dirine  intervention 
wlU  save  us. 

President  Carter  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed "surprise"  at  the  recent  activities  of 
the  Russians.  There  is  no  excuse  (or  him  to 
be.  He  cant  plead  ignorance.  He  has  had 
the  facts  all  along.  Be  that  as  it  may.  he  has 
now  allegedly  chadged  his  position  on  the 
necessity  of  American  superiority  In  mili- 
tary preparedness— a  potiition  tiiat.  sadly, 
our  nation  has  not  had  for  a  long  time.  His 
response  to  the  crisis  is  similar  to  repairing 
the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is  out  Can 
America  now  survive  a  war?  Can  America 
DOW  survive  as  a  free  nation?  How  much 
time  do  we  have?  Only  Ood  knows.  One 
thing  is  certain  at  this  point— we  must  have 
Divine  intervention. 

President  Carter  has  proposed  reinstating 
draft  registration  for  yoimg  men  between 
the  ages  of  18-36.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
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American  history,  young  women,  too,  are 
being  considered  for  the  draft. 

The  persuasive  powers  of  the  new-s  media 
are  being  used  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant things  to  do  to  meet  this  crisis  is  rein- 
state registration  for  the  draft.  But  registra- 
tion has  only  one  purpose,  to  prepare  for 
the  draft.  And  past  experience  clearly  shows 
us  that  a  draft  means  war.  Are  we  being  de- 
liberately  orchestrated  for  a  war? 

Should  there  be  a  registration?  A  draft? 
What  kind  of  war  should  America  be  in- 
volved in— and  refrain  from?  WUl  such  ac- 
tions, if  implemented,  solve  America's  prob- 
lems and  save  the  nation?  What  are  the 
Christian's  responsibilities  in  these  matters? 

Before  these  important  questions  can  be 
properly  answered.  It  is  necessary,  first,  to 
establish  the  authority  for  the  answers: 
second,  determine  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems; third,  find  and  apply  the  solution. 

THE  AUTBORITT  OF  OOR  POSmOR 

The  position  that  we  take  as  Christians  on 
any  matter  must  be  determined  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures.  "Every  Scripture 
is  God-breathed— given  by  His  inspiration— 
and  profitable  for  instruction,  for  reproof 
and  conviction  of  sin,  for  correction  of  error 
and  discipline  in  obedience,  and  for  training 
in  righteousness  [that  is.  in  holy  living,  in 
conformity  to  God's  will  In  thought,  pur- 
pose and  action].  So  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  complete  and  proficient,  well-fitted 
and  thoroughly  equipped  for  every  good 
work  (II  Timothy  3:16.17  ANT). 

There  you  have  It.  A  Christian's  life  and 
duty  is  determined  solely  by  the  Scriptures. 
Therefore,  we  must  "search  the  Scriptures " 
to  know  God's  will. 

WHY  AMERICA  FACES  THIS  TRAGIC  HOUR 

Before    we   can    determine    the   proper 

remedy  Tor  bur  present  national  crisis,  we 
must  first  determine  why  and  how  we  got  In 
this  predicament. 

It  all  started  when  America,  as  Israel  of 
old,  traded  Ood  for  man  (U  Samuel  8:7-22). 
America,  too,  has  rejected  and  forsaken  Je- 
hovah God,  and  served  other  gods,  refusing 
to  obey  the  orderly  laws  and  ways  of  the 
sovereign  God  of  Heaven. 

It  can  all  be  summed  up  In  one  word— SIN. 

"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation:  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Proverbs 
14:34).  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
hell,  and  all  nations  that  forget  God" 
(Psalm  9:17). 

Be  assured  that  the  sovereign  and  holy  Je- 
hovah God  of  heaven  will  deal  severely  in 
Judgment  with  this  nation  that  has  mur- 
dered almost  8  million  babies  via  abortion 
since  1973;  practices  infanticide;  plunders 
the  earnings,  wealth  and  property  of  its  citi- 
zens via  oppressive  and  unGodly  taxation; 
and  rewards  evil  and  punishes  the  good. 

America  has  sown  to  the  wind  and  now 
reaps  to  the  whirlwind.  America  has  sown  to 
the  flesh  and  now  reaps  corruption.  Amer- 
ica has  Ignored  God's  true  prophets  and  re- 
jected His  Son,  and  now  reaping  time  is 
here. 

God's  solemn  warnings  to  Israel  of  old  are 
His  warnings  to  all  nations.  Rejection  of 
Him  and  His  way  only  leads  to  sorrow,  fail- 
ure and  ruin. 

One  of  the  results  of  nation's  sin,  rebel- 
lion, and  disobedience  is  the  drafting  of 
both  sons  and  daughters  l[ntomilitajr£  serv- 
ice (I  Samuef  8:11-13)/ Gods  Word  and 
warnings  have  gone  unheeded  and  unbe- 
lieved.  This  Is  why  America  faces  this  tragic 
hoiu',  and  our  sons  and  daughters  are  about 
to  be  snatched  from  us  to  be  transported  to 
far-flung  places  for  military  purposes. 
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WHEN  WILL  WE  WAKt;  Ur; 

When  will  America  wake  up?  How  much 
farther  will  be  go  down  the  road  of  ruin  and 
destruction  before  we  acknowledge  and  con- 
fess our  sin,  folly,  and  wickedness,  and  turn 
to  God  in  repentance  and  faith,  and  live  in 
obedience  to  His  Word  and  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ?  There  are  none  so  blind  at 
those  who  re/use  to  see,  and  there  are  none 
so  deaf  as  those  who  refuse  to  hear,  and 
there  are  none  so  foolish  as  those  who 
refuse  to  believe. 

America  must  repent  or  perish.  "Ood  com- 
mands all  men  everywhere  to  repent;  Be- 
cause He  hath  appointed  a  day.  in  the 
which  He  will  judge  the  world"  (Act  17:30, 
31).  God  may  yet  be  pleased  to  heal  our 
nation  as  we  meet  Him  on  the  terms  of  the 
gospel  (II  Chronicles  7:14).  "Now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time;  behold  no  lo  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion" (II  Corinthians  6:2). 

WHAX  GOD  SAYS  ABOUT  REGISTRATION  AND 
DRAFT 

Military  registration  in  the  Scriptures  is 
referred  to  as  •numbering."  It  means  "ap- 
pointed" or  "a  mandate."  David  sinned 
when  he  foolishly  numbered  the  men 
merely  as  a  display  of  military  strength  (II 
Samuel  18:1;  24:10).  God,  however,  honored 
the  numbering  of  men  whenever  there  was 
a  legitimate  cause  and  purpose  for  war 
(Joshua  8). 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the 
scriptural  numbering,  or  registration,  is  that 
it  was  not  compulsory.  God's  law  of  warfare 
states:  "What  man  is  there  that  is  fearful 
and  fainthearted?  let  him  go  and  return  to 
his  house,  lest  his  brethren's  heart  faint  as 
well  as  his  own  heart"  (Deuteronomy  20:8). 
This  was  the  first  principle  applied  by 
Gideon  in  registering  an  army  to  fight  the 
Midianites.  "Now  therefore  go  to,  proclaim 
in  the  ears  of  the  people  saying,  Whoever  is 
fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and 
depart  early  from  Mount  Gilead.  And  there 
returned  of  th«  people  twenty  and  two 
thousand;  and  there  remained  ten  thou- 
sand" (Judges  7:1-3). 

Registration  for  war,  therefore,  is  to  be 
voluntary.  Under  such  conditions  a  program 
of  selective  service  (draft)  from  among 
those  who  voluntarily  register,  will  be  hon- 
orable and  blessed  of  Ood  (Numbers  31:1-6). 

SPECIAL  XZnCFTIONS 

The  scriptures  also  exempted  several 
other  classes  of  men  from  registration  and 
military  service:  (1)  those  who  had  built  a 
new  house  and  had  not  yet  dedicated  nor 
enjoyed  it;  (2)  those  who  had  planted  a  vine- 
yard and  had  not  enjoyed  Its  fruit;  (3)  and 
those  who  have  "betrothed  a  wife  and  hath 
not  taken  her"  (Deuteronomy  20:5-9).  Also 
exempt  from  military  service  (4)  were  the 
Levites  (Numbers  1:48,  49).  The  Levites  very 
often  fought,  but  they  were  exempt  from 
registration  and  draft. 

PVom  these  exemptions,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  family  has  a  priority  over  warfare. 
The  young  bridegroom  caimot  serve;  the 
new  home  must  come  first.  The  new  farmer 
similarly  gains  exemption.  As  important  as 
defense  is,  the  continuity  of  family  life  and 
Oodly  reconstruction  are  more  important. 

WOMEN  MUST  ROT  BE  REGISTERED  OR  DRATTED 

There  are  no  scripturaJ  provisions  for  res- 
istering  or  drafting  women.  Only  men  are  to 
register.  The  nation  that  defies  this  God-or- 
dained principle  will  suffer  serious  conse- 
quences both  at  home  and  in  the  military 
ranks.  Beware,  AmericaJ 

SPECIFIED  AGE  FOR  SOLDIERS 

God's  Word  specifies  the  age  of  soldiers. 
They  must  be  twenty  years  old  and  up  to  be 
eligible  for  military  service  (Numbers  1:2,  3, 
18,  20,  45;  26:2,  3).  ThU  standard  long  pre- 
vailed and  was,  for  example,  the  basis  of  op- 
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eratlons  In  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

LEGITIMATE  WARS 

Legitimate  wars  are  those  that  are  fought 
in  terms  of  a  defense  of  Justice  and  the  sup- 
pression of  evil,  and  in  defense  of  the  home- 
land against  an  enemy.  Such  wars  are 
spoiien  of  in  scripture  as  the  wars  of  the 
Lord  (Numbers  21:14).  We  have  a  Godly  re- 
sponsibility Xo  protect  our  families  and 
neighbors,  the  helpless  and  the  nation  (I 
Timothy  5:8;  Matthew  19:19;  James  1:27;  Ne- 
hemlah  4:8,  9,  13-23;  7:1-4). 

If  war  becomes  vital,  then  we  must  be  sure 
of  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  successful- 
ly (Luke  11:31),  and  to  have  as  our  goal  the 
total  suppression  of  evil  (Numbers  21:14). 
And  as  David,  we  should  pray  and  thank  the 
Lord  for  showing  us  how  to  wage  a  war  vic- 
toriously (II  Samuel  22:35). 

The  U.S.  Constitution  limits  the  men  in 
government  to  defending  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  until  World  War  I  that  the  politi- 
cians had  the  "courage"  to  draft  men  and 
send  them  to  foreign  shores  to  Tight. 

WARS  WE  MUST  AVOID 

We  must  never  again  permit  our  politi- 
cians to  deceive  us  into  war  as  in  World  War 
11. 

We  must  never  again  engage  in  a  political 
no-win  war  as  in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam. 

We  must  not  permit  our  politicians  to 
trick  us  into  fighting  a  religious  war  in  Iran 
and  elsewhere. 

Why  should  we  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our 
goodly  men  and  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
protect  oil  wells  in  some  far-flung  place  of 
the  world,  when  bloodshed  could  be  avoided 
and  the  money  invested  in  developing  our 
own  sufficient  energy  resources  right  here 
in  America? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  go  thousands  of  miles 
around  the  world  under  the  guise  of  "re- 
pressing Communism"  when  we  fall  to  take 
measures  to  repress  a  growing  hotbed  of 
Communism  in  Cuba  90  miles  off  the  Flor- 
ida coast?  And  what  can  be  said  about  the 
failure  to  reprew  Communism  In  our  own. 
country? 

War  is  to  be  waged  in  a  just  cause  only, 
and,  normaUy,  in  defense  of  the  homeland 
and  of  justice.  One,  then,  has  a  moral  right 
and  obligation  to  refuse  support  to  an  un- 
Godly registration,  draft  and  war. 

ONLY  OOD'S  WAY  WILL  SUCCEED 

"Ttiere  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto 
a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  v>ays  of 
death"  (Proverbs  14:12).  If  we  are  to  survive 
and  succeed  as  a  nation,  we  must  honor  and 
believe  the  sovereigm  Jehovah  God  of 
heaven,  and  obey  His  will  and  follow  His  or- 
derly ways,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
all  things— including  registration,  draft  and 
roar.  To  do  otherwise  will  be  folly,  com- 
pound our  wickedness,  and  result  in  the 
final  ruin  and  collapse  of  America. 

"Blessed— happy,  fortunate  [to  be 
envied]— is  the  nation  whose  Ood  is  the 
Lord"  (Psalm  33:12  ANT). 

THE  REAL  ISSUE 

The  real  and  only  issue  before  us  Is  the 
sovereignty  and  Lordship  of  Christ  Whom 
win  be  obey?  Whom  will  be  serve?  Will  it  be 
the  false,  man-made  god  of  Secular  Human- 
ism, or  the  'sovereign  Jehovah  God  of 
Heaven? 

THE  CHRISTIAR'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Christian's  responsibility  in  these 
crises  hours  is  to  live  dally  In  obedience  to 
God's  Word  in  the  real  world,  and  to  make 
His  truth  known  to  ail  men— including  those 
in  government— calling  all  to  repentance 
and  faith  in.  and  obedience  to,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WE  MUST  ACT  NOW 

I  have  just  learned  that  Admiral  Elmo 
Zumwalt,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has 
released  a  statement  that  President  Carter 
has  told  him  he  is  In  favor  of  drafting 
women.  This  Is  no  doubt  a  "trial  balloon"  to 
test  the  reaction  of  the  American  people  on 
this  sensitive  subject. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  We  must  act  now. 
Let  you  voice  be  heard.  Please  write  a  letter 
or  send  a  telegram  to  President  Carter,  your 
Senators,  and  your  Representative  immeida- 
tely.  We  must  "cry  aloud"  to  protect  our 
sons  and  our  families  and  our  great  nation. 

A  CLOSING  APPEAL 

I  appeal  to  every  Christian  who  reads  this 
article  to  cry  to  God  in  earnest  prayer  for  a 
great  spiritual  awakening  and  outpouring  of 
His  Spirit  in  America.  Let  us  pray  and  be- 
lieve that  our  nation  will  yet  come  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Truth  and  the  God  will 
grant  repentance  and  heal  our  land.* 


WORLD  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OF  ILLIHOI8 
IN  THE  h6USE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  expressions  of 
freedom  is  the  annual  obser%'ances  in 
Taiwan,  to  commemoration  of  the  cou- 
rageous decision  made  by  the  Chtoese 
prisoners  who  chose  to  move  to  the 
Republic  of  China  rather  than  return 
to  Communist  China  at  the  close  of 
the  Korean  war. 

Each  year,  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
invited  to  attend  these  rallies  to  obser- 
vance of  World  Freedom  Day.  This 
year,  oiu*  colleague.  Robert  Daniel, 
participated  to  the  Republic  of 
China's  Committee  on  Civic  Organiza- 
tions rally  to  support  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  on  January  23,  to  Taipei. 
The  rally  was  held  to  show  support 
and  encouragement  for  those  captive 
peoples  fighting  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Communist  yoke.  I  insert 
Congressman  Daniel's  very  stirring  re- 
marks at  this  potot: 

{  am  deeply  honored  to  Join  the  free 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  they 
celebrate  the  precious  liberty  they  enjoy. 

World  Freedom  Day  marks  an  Important 
victory  against  the  communist  forces  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression.  Twenty-five  yean  ago, 
over  20,000  Korean  prisoners  of  war,  Indud- 
Ing  thousands  of  Chinese,  chose  to  stay  with 
-their  captors  rather  ttian  return  to  a  life  of 
oppression  under  the  communist  regime. 
They  knew  if  they  did  not  return  that  they 
would  miss  theb"  family  and  friends,  but  the 
desire  for  freedom  overcame  all  other  emo- 
tions. 

World  Freedom  Day  is  an  occasion  for 
joyful  celebration  here  in  the  Republic  of 
China.  However,  it  is  a  source  of  great  em- 
barrassment to  the  mainland  communist 
regime  as  w^ell  as  to  communist  tjTants  else- 
where. The  prisoners  of  war  who  chose  to 
stay  In  the  Republic  of  China  and  in  South 
Korea  had  lived  under  the  conmiunist 
regime.  They  realized  that  they  could  never 
find  economic,  political,  or  religious  oppor- 
tunity under  the  communist  system. 

People  who  live  under  the  communist 
regime  rarely.  If  e\'er.  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  views.  Tet.  for  one  moment 
twenty-five  years  ago.  a  humble  group  of 
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prisoners  of  war  were  able  to  decide  their 
own  fate.  22.000  chose  freedom  over  slavery. 
Even  today,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
drama  and  emotion  of  the  first  World  Free- 
dom Da}'.  Because  I  bare  served  In  the 
American  armed  forces.  I  know  that  no  sol- 
dier wants  to  be  captured  by  bis  enemy.  If 
you  are  captured,  your  fate  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  you  were  tr}-ing  to  defeat.  In 
spite  of  their  circumstances,  the  22.000  de- 
cided to  live  with  their  captors.  Today,  the 
former  prisoners  are  among  the  millions 
who  enjoy  freedom  and  prosperity  in  tbe 
Republic  of  China. 

We  must  remember  that  others  win  bene- 
fit from  the  decision  of  the  former  priaoDen 
to  reject  the  communist  regime.  Their  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren will  all  live.  woik.  and  prosper  In  a  tree 
society.  To  their  descendants,  the  22.000 
have  given  tbe  greatest  gift  of  aU.  the  gift  of 
freedom. 

The  former  prisoners  of  war  did  not 
return  to.  North  Korea  and  tbe  mainland  be- 
cause they  understood  life  under  tbe  oom- 
munist  regime.  As  a  United  States  congress- 
man. I  have  visited  tbe  mainland  as  well  as 
tbe  Republic  of  China.  I  could  see  the  same 
contrasts  which  motivated  the  22.000  who 
did  not  return  to  the  oommunista 

Here,  In  tbe  Republic  of  China,  people  are 
able  to  work  for  the  goals  wlUcta  they  set  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  On  the  main- 
land, people  have  no  control  over  tbelr  lives 
or  their  futures.  Instead,  the  communist 
regime  exercises  total  control  over  each  per- 
son's life.  The  regime  decides  where  you  will 
live,  how  much  you  have  to  eat.  where  you 
will  work,  and  how  much  you  are  paid.  The 
regime  controls  what  you  may  wear,  who 
may  be  your  friends,  and  what  you  may  say. 
If  they  could,  I  am  sure  they  would  control 
what  you  think. 

The  communist  regime  must  exercise  total 
control  because  communism  is  a  failure  as  a 
philosophy,  as  a  system  of  government,  and 
as  a  way  of  life.  The  most  tangible  evidence 
of  communist  failure  is  agriculture.  Tbe  col- 
lective farm  system  has  produced  little  more 
than  shortages  In  the  most  basic  food  items. 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  could  not 
feed  itself  without  wheat  from  Canada  and 
the  United  SUtes. 

By  almost  any  measure,  free  nations  pro- 
vide better  material  comforts  for  their 
people,  as  well  as  the  freedom  to  eojoy 
those  comforts.  Wherever  communist  and 
free  nations  are  compared,  the  free  natioo 
provides  a  better  standard  of  living.  Look  at 
West  Oeimany  and  East  Gennany,  South 
Korea  and  North  Korea,  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  communist  mainland  dicta- 
torahip.  In  each  case,  the  communtot  rukn 
must  concoct  elaborate  barriers  to  keep 
their  people  Imprisoned.  Otherwise,  all  their 
subjects  would  flee  to  the  nations  which 
offer  hope  and  opportunity. 

Only  through  force  or  subversion  will 
onwiiwimiBt  regimes  achieve  victofy  over  tree 
nations.  They  know,  and  we  know  that  oom- 
munist  regimes  cannot  offer  a  life  as  good 
as  that  found  outside  thdr  gnap.  However. 
we  must  stand  vigilant,  stroag.  and  wOllng 
to  oppose  aggression.  World  Freedom  Day 
stands  as  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  oppression  of  communist  dicta- 
torships. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  also  an  inspira- 
tion to  people  who  «'ork  against  the  spread 
of  tyranny.  Liring  in  the  shadow  of  the 
world's  largest  communist  regime,  you  have 
refuted  the  preachings  of  Marx  and  Mao 
with  your  success.  You  ha\'e  shown  that  a 
free  and  energetic  people  can  accomplish 
economic  miracles,  even  in  the  face  of  great 
adversity. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  events 
which  could  discourage  us.  We  saw  the 
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United  Nations  co^-ardly  replace  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  with  the  communist  regime. 
Athletes  from  the  Republic  of  China  have 
found  themselves  the  targets  of  political  har- 
assment. Sadly  for  me.  and  for  millions  of 
other  Americans,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recognized  the  mainland  at 
the  excessive  cost  of  official  relations  with 
you.  Furthermore,  he  took  the  grave  action 
of  severing  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
which  has  bound  our  two  nations  for  a  gen- 
eration. 

My  message  today  is,  however,  one  of 
hope,  not  despair.  Although  It  may  seem 
that  the  American  people  and  the  United 
States  government  has  forsaken  her  faith- 
ful ally,  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  American 
people,  and  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  United  States  Congress,  know  that  your 
fate  and  the  fate,  of  freedom  are  synony- 
mous. 

When  President  Carter  asked  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  implementing  relations  with 
the  mainland  regime.  Congress  seized  the 
opportunity  to  protect  our  ties  with  you. 
The  House,  and  Senate  promptly  passed  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  which  authorized  the 
continuation  of  commercial,  cultural,  and 
other  relations  between  our  nations. 

In  the  law.  Congress  declared  that  it  is 
American  policy  to  "resist  any  resort  to 
force'  against  the  Republic  of  China.  Con 
gressmen  and  Senators  had  listened  careful- 
ly when  one  of  the  communist  leaders  vis- 
ited Washington.  That  communist  leader 
steadfastly  refused  to  renounce  the  possible 
use  of  force  against  your  nation. 

Congress  also  warned  that  use  of  econom- 
ic coercion  to  annex  your  nation  would  t>e  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  legislation.  Congress  reaf- 
firmed the  legitimate  authority  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  Republic  of  China,  including 
membership  in  international  organizations. 
Furthermore,  Congress  guaranteed  your 
right  to  keep  your  diplomatic  property  in 
the  United  States.  This  last  provision  kept 
your  embassy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munist regime. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Congressional 
action  favoring  and  protecting  your  country 
greatly  angered  the  communist  regime.  To 
me,  this  is  proof  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
acted  wisely  and  effectively  on  your  behalf. 

Unlike  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  Presi- 
dents may  not  suddenly  revoke  the  new  law 
dettolng  and  insuring  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
We  have  seen  that  the  U.S.  Congress  con- 
sists of  men  and  women  who  have  deep 
regard  and  concern  for  the  Republic  of 
China.  They  will  not  foresake  you.  Al- 
thoiicb  our  ties  may  now  lack  official  diplo- 
matic status.  Congress  has  demanded  that 
our  bonds  remain  strong. 

People  who  are  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Reiwesentatives  and  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
are  generally  close  to  American  public  opin- 
ion. Congressional  action  favoring  the  Re- 
public of  China  reflects  the  friendship  and 
coDcem  of  millions  of  Americans.  It  is  my 
hope,  and  my  expectation,  that  the  Ameri- 
can expression  of  regard  for  your  nation 
will  Include  the  supply  of  the  military 
equipment  necessary  for  your  self-defense. 

Some  American  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors have  called  for  even  stronger  action  on 
your  behalf.  When  President  Carter  can- 
celled the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  I  Joined  a 
number  of  U.S.  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  tried  to  block  the  President's  action. 
Led  by  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  we  asked 
a  U.S.  Federal  Court  to  declare  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  had  exceeded  his  authority 
under  the  VS.  Constitution. 

Although  our  effort  did  not  ultimately 
succeed,   we   did    focus   attention   on   the 
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plight  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  rallied 
American  public  opinion  In  your  favor. 

I  also  introduced  legislation  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  which  would  have  ended  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  terminate  defense  treaties 
without  Congressional  approval.  Congress 
has  not  yet  acted  on  my  proposal,  but  over 
50  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  co-sponsored  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  past  year  since  the  United  States 
government  began  to  cut  its  official  ties 
with  the  Republic  of  China,  your  nation  has 
continued  to  prosper.  Trade,  travel,  and  in- 
vestment involving  our  two  countries  is  per- 
haps stronger  than  ever.  For  example,  trade 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of  China 
reached  over  $9V4  billion  last  year.  That 
fig\ire  represents  an  increase  of  Chinese- 
American  trade  of  almost  $2  billion  from 
the  previous  year,  making  your  country 
America's  eighth  largest  trading  partner. 

Some  Americans  advocated  official  rela- 
tions with  the  communist  regime  t>ecause  of 
the  commercial  advantages  they  imagined. 
Thus  far,  those  supposed  advantages  have 
not  appeared.  U.S.  trade  with  the  commu- 
nist regime  will  not  even  reach  $2  billion 
this  year.  This  is  an  unimpressive  figure 
when  compared  with  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  bright.  With  an  inteUi- 
gent  and  industrious  people  working  and 
living  in  a  free  society,  you  will  stand  as  a 
sparkling  example  to  all  mankind.  I  pledge 
lor  myself,  and  many  other  Americans,  that 
we  will  contribute  our  support  to  a  truly 
great  nation.* 


AN  INJUSTICE  CONTINUES  AT 
LAKE  PLACID 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
tragedy  of  our  times  that  Taiwan,  the 
Republic  of  China,  is  being  systemati- 
cally frozen  out  and  excluded  from  the 
councils  of  the  world  conununity.  It  is 
an  even  greater  tragedy  that  the 
United  States,  a  longtime  friend  of 
Taiwan  and  ostensibly  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  this  process. 

The  most  recent  example  of  this 
shameful  policy  has  been  Taiwan's  ef- 
fective exclusion  from  the  winter 
Olympics.  The  U.S.  State  Department, 
by  officially  taking  the  position  that 
Taiwan's  participation  at  Lake  Placid 
would  be  an  embarassment  to  the 
United  States,  played  a  critical  role  tn 
insuring  that  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  would  bar  Taiwan's 
participation  here.  When  Taiwan's 
athletes  came  to  New  York  and  filed  a 
lawsuit  challenging  that  decision,  the 
State  Department  again  played  a  criti- 
cal role  by  going  to  court  in  opposition 
to  the  Taiwan  suit.  U.S.  Government 
arguments  that  this  was  a  foreign 
policy  question  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts  played  a  major  factor  In  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court's  decision  to 
uphold  the  IOC  decision. 

And  so  Taiwan's  athletes  must 
return  home,  denied  entry  to  the 
Olympic  Village  and  shunned  by  the 
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United  States  and  the  international 
sporting  community.  This  occurs  even 
as  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
hardly  a  bastion  of  the  free  world! 
marches  in  the  Olympic  stadium.  This 
Is  shameful.  It  shows  a  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  principle  on  our  part,  and  a 
lack  of  conmiltment  to  our  friends.  It 
shows  that  whatever  Lord  Klllanin 
and  the  IOC  may  claim  about  the  free- 
dom for  the  Olympic  games  from  poli- 
tics, that  politics  is  indeed  a  major 
factor  in  IOC  decisions— for  some 
reason  the  IOC  has  seen  fit  to  exclude 
Taiwan  from  the  games,  but  has  no 
problem  in  holding  a  sports  festival 
dedicated  to  peace  in  the  very  capital 
where  the  decision  to  invade  Afghani- 
stan was  so  recently  made.  It  is  a  gross 
injustice,  for  which  both  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  leadership  of  the  IOC 
bear  direct  responsibility.  A  recent 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  11  conveys  a  sense  of  the  dis- 
appointment and  defeat  not  being  ex- 
perienced by  Taiwan's  athletes.  I 
submit  the  article  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record,  and  I  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members: 

An  Injustice  Continues  at  Lake  Placid— 

Ton  Second  Olympics.  Taiwanese  Outside 

(By  Ken  Denlinger) 

Lake  Placid.  N.Y.— In  their  sorrow,  the 
Taiwanese  still  muster  an  occasional  laugh. 

"Maybe  you  can  borrow  his  pass,"  the 
biathlon  coach  said  to  Shen  Ll-chien,  nod- 
ding toward  a  reporter. 

"With  your  pass,  I  can  bring  my  rifle  and 
skis  inside  the  (Olympic)  vUlage?"  Shen 
asked.  "As  a  journalist?" 

"Simply  tell  them  that  as  a  reporter  you 
want  some  experience  in  shooting  and 
skiing,"  the  coach,  Hsieh  Hua<heng,  said. 
"That's  why  you  bring  the  gun." 

Shen's  smile  quickly  faded  into  his  more 
familiar  expression  of  late  and  he  said. 
"Without  the  pass,  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing." 

In  truth,  there  Is  a  pass  waiting  inside  the 
Olympic  Village,  for  Shen  and  Hsieh  and 
the  other  16  Taiwanese  athletes  and  two 
coaches  either  here  or  expected  Monday. 
There  ts  one  hitch:  they  must  deny  their 
heritage,  march  In  the  opening  and  closing 
ceremonies  behind  a  flag  and  to  an  anthem 
other  than  their  own. 

This  Is  the  second  Olympics  that  the 
Taiwanese  find  themselves  outside  the 
gates.  The  Olympic  boat  people,  somebody 
called  them.  They  were  screaming  and  hold- 
ing firm  to  a  principle  deeper  than  sport 
long  before  that  suddently  became  popular 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Because  It  suited  their  purpose  before  the 
Montreal  Games  in  '76,  U.S.  political  and 
athletic  officials  decided  not  to  support  the 
Taiwanese,  or  to  spank  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment for  denying  them  access  unless 
they  changed  their  name,  flag  and  anthem. 
All  athletes,  or  none  at  all.  the  U.S.  could 
have  said— and  should  have  said.  This  coun- 
try said  nothing. 

Soon  American  athletes  may  know  the  de- 
pression those  such  as  Shen  have  known  for 
montiis  and  years,  that  being  denied  a 
chance  to  compete  Is  worse  than  failure. 

For  a  few  hours  last  week,  Shen  and  the 
other  two  blathletes— whose  discipline  in- 
cludes shooting  and  cross-country  skiing— 
the  two  cross-country  skiers,  seven  bob- 
sledders  and  lugers  and  five  Alpine  skiers 
dared  dream  that  they  might  compete  here 
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on  their  own  terms,  as  the  Republic  of 
China. 

New  York  State  Supreme.  Court  Judge 
Norman  L  Harvey  ruled  that  fot  the  Lake 
Placid  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  to 
deny  that  to  a  Taiwanese  cross-country 
skier,  Liang  Ran-Guey,  would  t>e  a  violation 
of  his  constitutional  rights. 

"No  foreign  visitor  in  the  State  of  New 
York  may  l>e  discriminated  against  because 
of  his  national  origin  by  any  organization 
being  supported  by  public  funds,"  Harvey 
said  in  his  10-page  decision. 

"The  mere  fact  that  the  IOC  (Internation- 
al Olympic  Committee  from  which  Lake 
Placid  officials  draw  their  authority)  consid- 
ers that  because  participation  in  the  Games 
is  voluntary,  and  therefore  subject  to  such 
rules  as  it  enacts,  it  does  not  follow  that  in- 
vitees waive  the  human  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled." 

Hurray.  There  are  two  Germanys  In  the 
IOC  and  two  Koreas.  At  last,  somebody  had 
the  nerve  and  ijower  to  force  the  IOC  to 
allow  two  Chinas,  it  having  buckled  to  main- 
land China  late  last  year.  Celebration  was 
long  and  hearty  in  the  small  hotel  the 
Taiwanese  occupy  several  miles  from  the 
Olympic  Village. 

"We  packed  and  were  ready  (to  follow 
Liang  into  the  Olympic  Village)."  Hsieh 
said. 

"We  even  got  dressed  in  our  uniforms," 
added  Shen. 

A  short  time  later,  another  judge,  A. 
Franklin  Mahoney  in  Albany,  overruled 
Harvey.  And  Taiwanese  hearts  sank.  They 
unpacked  and  waited,  for  another  judgment 
due  after  yet  another  hearing  Monday 
morning. 

"We  are  depressed  again,"  Hsieh  said. 

For  Shen.  the  irony  is  all  loo  evident  and 
all  too  disheartening.  In  the  '76  Winter 
Games  at  Innsbruck,  before  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  the  ICC 
turned  him  into  an  athletic  pariah,  he  com- 
peted in  biathlon. 

It  was  splendid  for  him  to  represent  the 
Republic  of  China  at  Innsbruck.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  Che  Republic  of  China  at  Lake 
Placid,  he  cannot  even  practice,  cannot  pre- 
pare properly  in  case  another  judge  with  a 
mind  supports  Harvey. 

"Without  that  pass,  you  go  nowhere." 
Shen  said. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  has  access  to 
the  facilities  where  the  events  will  be  con- 
tested, the  Taiwanese  are  reduced  to  run- 
ning the  Lake  Placid  streets  and  nearby 
countryside.  Usually,  they  run  five  miles  In 
the  morning  and  three  or  four  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  law  and  common  sense  do  not  permit 
Shen  and  the  other  blathletes  target  prac- 
tice. It  was  an  erring  shooting  eye  that 
caused  Shen  much  disappointment  at  Inns- 
bruck. 

This  is  his  fifth  year  of  biathlon.  He  start- 
ed for  fanciful  and  practical  reasons:  he 
loved  skiing  and  had  entered  the  army.  Be- 
cause there  is  Just  one  mountain  worthy  of 
the  sport  on  his  homeland.  Shen  trains 
much  of  the  time  in  Europe. 

"Some  of  our  people  came  here  from  Aus- 
tria," said  the  coach.  "Some  others  came 
from  Italy  and  Germany." 

All  of  them  wait  anxiously,  hopefully. 

"The  idea  of  the  Olympics  is  to  l>enefit 
human  beings,  not  special  groups."  said  Lee 
Yen.  secretary  general  of  the  ROC  Olympic 
Committee.  "This  is  not  so  much  in  our  own 
interest  but  also  for  the  future  of, the  Olym- 
pic movement." 

What  If  Monday's  decision  also  goes 
against  them?  And  the  next— and  final- 
one? 

'I  don't  know  what  the  others  are  going 
to  do."  Hsieh  said.  "But  I  will  stay  here- 
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and  try  to  make  people  aware  of  what's  hap- 
pening to  us." 

He  and  Shen  and  another  man  who  some- 
times acted  as  translator  were  sitting  in  the 
living  room  of  their  small,  tidy,  European- 
style  hotel.  Perhaps  because  they  have  been 
in  similar  situations  before,  denied  the  right 
to  compete  so  often  in  amateur  sport's  most 
intense  spotlight,  they  did  not  remain  total- 
ly sad 

Hsieh  recalled  earlier  trips  to  the  United 
States  and  one  telephone  conversation.  A 
polite  and  precise  woman  on  the  other  end 
of  the  line  wanted  to  be  sure  of  his  last 
name.  Would  he  pronounce  It? 

He  did. 

And  his  first  nam^? 

"Hua-Cheng."  be  said,  rushing  the  words 
a  bit. 

To  which  the  woman  replied,  "God  bless 
you.  • 


THE    INSPECTION    AND    MAINTE 
NANCE   MORATORIUM    ACT   OF 

1980 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  you  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977,  Is  requiring  certain 
States  and  localities  to  institute  in- 
spection and  maintenance  plans. 
These  Inspection  and  maintenance 
plans  are  designed  to  Increase  our  air 
quality  by  attempting  to  bring  vehicles 
into  compliance  which  have  not  been 
meeting  the  Federal  air  quality  emis- 
sions standards.  While  I  firmly  believe 
in  the  purpose  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  I 
am  often  appalled  by  the  costliness 
and  the  seeming  arbitrariness  of  many 
of  the  EPA  regulations.  I  also  feel  that 
these  State  Inspection  and  mainte- 
nance plans  are  an  excellent  example 
of  an  arbitrary  enforcement  of  air 
quality  standards,  the  cost  of  which 
falls  fully  upon  a  class  of  people  who 
are  least  able  to  afford  It,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

In  addition  to  the  cost,  which  in 
many  cases  will  fall  upon  the  auto- 
mobile owner  who  is  already  overbur- 
dened by  rising  gas  prices  and 
runaway  Inflation,  there  are  many  se- 
rious questions  about  this  particular 
program.  I  refer  to  the  study  done  by 
the  General  Aocoimtlng  Office  on  the 
inspection  and  maintenance  plans. 
This  report  points  out  that  the  pro- 
gram for  prototype  certification, 
which  sets  the  standards  for  vehicles 
after  manufacture  and  ordinary  use, 
fails  to  take  Into  account  certain  real 
world  driving  conditions. 

The  GAO  report  also  points  out  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  warranty.  In  other 
words,  carowners  that  currently  fail 
inspection/maintenance  tests  must 
correct  any  defects  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. For  late  model  cars,  there  Is  no 
accurate  way  of  finding  out  whether 
the  emissions  defects  are  attributable 
to  the  owner  or  the  manufacturer.  In 
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addition,  the  report  states  that  entire- 
ly too  few  cars  are  being  tested  as  they 
come  off  of  the  production  line,  rough- 
ly 1  out  of  every  300.000.  This  particu- 
lar fact  is  exacertMtted  by  the  OAO 
finding  that  about  one-fourth  of  those 
cars  so  tested  are  out  of  compliance 
with  Federal  air  quality  standwls.  In 
light  of  the  few  niunber  of  cars  tested 
and  the  rather  low  compliance  level,  it 
is  quite  conceivat>le  that  many  car- 
owners  will  be  paying  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  vehicles  which  were  out  of 
compliance  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Add  to  these  findings  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  of  inspection  and  main- 
tenance will  be  around  $70,  and  the 
picture  you  get  is  rather  appalling. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  6472  to  delay 
the  enforcement  of  the  inspection/ 
maintenance  plans  imtil  such  time 
that  the  EInvlronmental  Protection 
Agency  can  Institute  a  system  of  test- 
ing every  car  as  it  comes  off  the  pro- 
duction line.  This  bill.  I  believe,  will 
remove  much  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
the  present  regulations.  It  will  certain- 
ly clear  up  the  question  of  responsibil- 
ity for  vehicles  which  do  not  comply 
to  air  quality  standards.  And  it  will 
also  require  the  EPA  to  act  more  even 
handedly  by  establishing  a  system  of 
equal  treatment  for  consimier  and 
manufacturer  alike.* 


A  GRANDMOTHERS  PRAYER 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sider the  imposition  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional registration  and  draft,  in  pur- 
suit of  another  no-win.  imdeclared 
land  war  in  Asia.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  excerpts  from 
a  grandmother's  lettehthat  I  received: 

DEAJt  CoNGREssiiAN  Paui.:  I  hsve  Just  read 
your  Interview  (on  the  draft).  You  express 
my  sentiments  exactly. 

I  have  just  watched  the  Bob  Hope  Special 
showing  his  trips  around  the  world  enter- 
taining our  boys,  and  my  heart  is  crying. 

I  pray  to  God  to  please  stop  the  President 
from  sending  our  boys  off  to  the  slaughter 
pen  again. 

I  gave  up  my  dear  brother,  who  never 
harmed  a  hair  on  anyone's  head.  He  was  21; 
his  wife  was  having  his  baby.  That  night  of 
his  child's  birth  he  had  tq  catch  the  train  to 
be  shipped  to  Germany.  He  was  marched 
out  to  battle,  a  plane  flew  over  and  bombed 
him. 

FDR  lied  to  the  people  when  he  said. 
Mothers,  your  boys  won't  have  to  fight  and 
die  on  foreign  fields"  I  can  still  hear  htm 
saying  that. 

What  did  we  gain?  Nothing!  Every  war 
just  lowers  our  country's  morale  and 
strength. 

I  have  grandchildren  (of  draft  age).  I 
don't  think  I  could  stand  to  see  them 
marched  off  to  slaughter. 

We  don't  need  to  waste  our  young  people 
if  we  keep  our  own  defences  strong. 

I  am  hoping  and  prajring  that  we  have 
enough  men  up  there  like  you  to  stop  this 
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draft.  May  Ood  be  with  you  all  In  maUng 
the  right  decision.  I  pray  that  He  will  keep 
our  boys  from  going  to  war. 

Sincerely,  Mrs.  L.  L.« 


THE  FATEFUL  1980'S 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
Of  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Hans  F. 
Sennholz,  chairman  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege's economics  department  and  one 
of  the  world's  premier  free  market 
economists,  wrote  a  magnificent  arti- 
cle for  a  recent  issue  of  Private  Prac- 
tice magazine. 

Because  he  outlines  so  well  the 
issues  we  face  in  this  decade,  I  would 
especially  like  to  call  this  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

Trk  Fatetul  1980's 
(By  Hans  F.  Sennholz.  Ph.  D.) 

By  mid-decade,  the  American  people  may 
agiJn  appreciate  some  fundamental  econom- 
ics especially  if  they  choose  this  election 
year  to  make  one  last  effort  at  affluence 
and  Justice  through  redistribution. 

Before  looking  across  the  coming  decade 
and  seeking  guideposts  for  the  road  ahead, 
we  first  ought  to  glance  back  at  the  winding 
road  we  have  traveled  in  the  past.  From 
past  experiences  perhaps  we  may  derive 
useful  lessons  that  may  guide  us  in  the 
future  and  give  us  a  sense  of  direction. 
Surely,  people  do  not  have  the  knowledge  of 
things  to  come,  and  yet  they  always  live  for 
the  future.  While  they  live,  they  hope.  They 
thrive  on  hope,  which  itself  is  happiness. 
Joy  and  strength.  But  lest  it  turn  to  day- 
dreaming, hope  must  be  built  on  some 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  devotion  to  the 
tasks  and  objects  at  hand. 

Many  investors  are  painfully  aware  that 
the  United  States  had  Joined  all  other  coun- 
tries on  the  road  of  inflation.  The  federal 
government  paved  the  way  during  the  1930b 
when  it  seized  the  people's  gold  and  re- 
placed it  with  irredeemable  paper  money.  It 
reaffirmed  this  direction  in  World  War  II 
when  the  printing  presses  were  called  into 
service  for  purposes  of  war  financing. 
Thereafter,  the  government  learned  to  rely 
to  an  ever  increasing  extent  on  the  issuance 
of  its  own  money  for  the  purpose  of  transfer 
spending  and  economic  stimulation.  During 
the  1970s,  the  federal  deficits  and  the  rate 
of  currency  creation  to  cover  those  deficits 
were  reaching  record  proportions  and  the 
VJ8.  dollar  was  depreciating  at  alarming 
rates.  In  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the 
1979  dollar  is  now  worth  less  than  10  cents 
of  the  1930  dollar  and  Is  falling  at  double- 
digit  rates. 

Many  Investors  also  suspect  by  now  that 
dollar-denominated  savings  and  investments 
^re  depreciating  at  the  rate  of  inflation.  Old 
pre-World  War  n  savings  have  lost  nearly 
90  percent  of  their  value,  and  post-war  sav- 
ings at  least  &0  percent  The  savings  ac- 
counts and  savings  bonds,  life  insurance  and 
pension  funds,  and  other  dollar  investments 
are  shrinking  continually.  The  middle  class, 
which  usually  invests  its  savings  in  such 
monetary  Instruments,  has  lost  at  least  one- 
half  of  Its  financial  suljstance  in  recent 
years. 

If  we  continue  on  the  road  we  are  now 
traveling,  the  middle  class  is  destined  to  lose 
the  balance  of  its  savings  during  the  1980s.  I 
am  making  this  dire  prediction  l>ecause  the 
causes  that  ushered  in  this  age  of  inflation 
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continue  to  be  at  work.  Huge  federal  deficits 
that  cover  transfer  spending  for  health, 
education,  welfare,  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment, and  a  thousand  other  social  projects, 
continue  to  make  monetary  expansion  un- 
avoidable, which,  in  turn,  causes  goods 
prices  to  rise  and  the  dollar  to  shrink.  On 
the  back  burners  of  the  federal  government 
are  many  more  expensive  projects,  such  as 
the  national  health  insurance  program,  na- 
tional energy  development,  emergency  aid 
to  cities  and  corporations,  etc.  Morever.  the 
monetary  authorities  eagerly  put  on  more 
steam  whenever  the  American  economy 
shows  early  signs  of  stagnation  and  decline. 
They  are  ever  ready  to  "stimulate"  through 
currency  creation  and  credit  expansion. 
Therefore,  we  must  reluctantly  conclude 
that  the  inflation  will  roar  on,  and  bum  to 
ashes,  all  monetary  assets  in  its  way. 

We  are  facing  a  political  and  economic  sit- 
uation this  country  has  never  seen  before. 
The  old  force?  of  liberalirai  that  shaped 
governmental  policies  for  half  a  century  are 
falling  into  disrepute.  They  are  charged 
with  having  brought  us  economic  stagna- 
tion, disastrous  inflation,  and  a  falling 
standard  of  living.  To  benefit  the  poor  and 
"underprivileged,"  they  ravished  the  pro- 
ducers through  taxation,  impoverished  the 
middle  class  through  inflation,  strangled 
economic  hfe  through  regulation  and  divid- 
ed American  society  through  social  conflict 
and  strife. 

IT  UBZRAUSM  DRAGS  OH 

Despite  the  declining  popularity  of  liberal- 
ism, it  may  yet  carry  the  day  at  the  next 
presidential  election  and,  with  a  last 
hurrah,  put  a  great  liberal,  like  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  in  the  White  House. 
When  faced  with  the  choice  between  a  can- 
didate who  exhorts  government  frugality 
and  economy  and  one  who  urges  one  last 
effort  toward  "affluence"  and  "Justice" 
through  redistribution,  the  American 
people  may  still  choose  the  latter. 

The  economic  scenario  of  such  an  out- 
come of  the  1980  election  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee.  To  stimulate  the  economy  and  fi- 
nance many  new  government  programs,  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  infuse  into  the  econo- 
my massive  doses  of  new  credit.  Bureaucra- 
cy will  swell  cmisiderably  as  the  programs 
are  put  into  effect.  Government  control  and 
regulation  of  individual  enterprise  will 
reach  new  heights.  Price  controls,  price  sup- 
port programs,  corporate  rescues,  credit 
guarantees  and  government  takeovers  will 
be  the  rule  of  the  day. 

The  middle-class  inv^tor  will  face  mar- 
kets that  make  his  head  swim.  Feverish 
t>ooms  in  some  industries  and  chilly  depres- 
sions in  others  will  swirl  his  mind.  The 
dollar  will  flounder  and  plunge  in  currency 
markets.  While  all  currencies  will  drop  in 
purchasing  power,  the  U.S.  dollar  will  be 
weaker  than  most  others  as  it  recoils  from 
its  overextended  position  as  world  currency. 
The  inflation  we  so  long  exported  through 
balance  of  payments  deficits  will  return  to 
our  shores  in  earnest  and  virtually  inundate 
us.  By  1984  gold  may  well  have  risen  to 
$2,500  an  ounce,  silver  to  $150.  Many  coun- 
tries will  at>andon  the  dollar  standard  and 
return  to  some  form  of  gold  standard.  Inter- 
est rates  will  soar  and  bond  prices  will  fall 
to  incredible  levels. 

The  distribution  of  eaaentlal  consumer 
goods  and  services  will  be  subject  to  severe 
government  contiok  coupons  and  ration 
cards  wHl  become  as  important  as  money. 
Rigid  price  controls  enforced  by  harsh  pen- 
alties will  keep  important  prices  at  arbitrary 
levels,  creating  shortages  of  all  controlled 
essentials.  In  th<  black  markets,  where 
people  ignore  the  allocation  regulations  and 
price,  controls,  consumer  prices  will  soar  at 
triple-digit  rates.  The  stock  market  wiU 
offer  violent  roller  coaster  rides  to  coura- 
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geous  speculators.  In  the  moments  of  fever 
it  may  take  them  to  the  lofty  height  of  2500 
of  the  Dow-Jones  industrial  index:  in  de- 
pression and  dispair  it  may  dive  to  1000.  Fi- 
nally, the  real  estate  investor  will  be  left  In 
the  cold  Bs  inflation  will  cripple  the  mort- 
gage market  and  put  an  end  to  long-term  fi- 
nar.cing.  The  federal  government  will  surely 
come  to  the  rescue  with  occasional  subsidies 
to  its  favorite  voters.  But-  even  massive  gov- 
ernmental spending  cannot  replace  the 
fading  mortgage  market.  Most  real  estate 
prices  will  barely  keep  up  with  consumer 
market  prices;  stringent  rent  controls  will 
cause  apartment  house  prices  to  plummet. 

In  short,  extreme  liberalism  will  bear  iu 
bitter  fruit  in  a  final  burst  of  transfer 
spending,  paralyzing  the  U.S.  dollar,  con- 
suming business  capital  wherever  it  can  be 
found,  eroding  all  standards  of  living,  and 
causing  the  quality  of  American  life  to  dete- 
riorate substantially.  By  1984,  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  fighting  mad  over  the  economic 
fiasco  and  the  social  alienation.  Conserva- 
tives in  both  parties  will  gain  in  stature  and 
power.  But  can  they  set  right  the  listing 
ship?  Can  government  spending  be  slashed 
without  an  outbreak  of  violence  by  all  those 
beneficiaries  who  are  deeply  convinced  of 
their  moral  right  to  redistribution  and  are 
accustomed  to  government  largess?  Can  the 
market  economy  be  restored  without  violent 
protests  by  the  profiteers  of  price  and  rent 
controls?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  will  preoccupy  the  American  people 
later  in  the  1980s. 

IT  CONSERVATISM  COMES  TO  POWER 

Liberalism,  with  its  sympathies  for  Itie 
poor  and  "underprivileged"  and  its  open 
hostility  toward  business,  is  falling  into  dis- 
favor. In  fact,  it  may  fall  from  its  position 
and  power  as  soon  as  the  1980  election.  In 
this  case,  the  scenario  of  future  economic 
events  and  conditions  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent. 

A  new  bum  word,  "supply-side  economics," 
is  pointing  to  a  new  trend.  After  50  years  of 
government  concentration  on  consumption, 
a  new  breed  of  economists  and  politicians  is 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  production. 
They  advocate  "supply  side"  ftecal  policies 
that  would  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
output.  They  favor  "growth -oriented  tax  re- 
ductions" that  promise  to  bring  forih  more 
goods  and  services  for  everyone:  for  business 
as  well  as  for  government,  investors,  work- 
ers, pensioners,  etc. 

To  t>e  siu'e,  removal  of  some  of  the  count- 
less shackles  to  business  and  reduction  of  its 
oppressive  tax  burdens  would  breathe  new 
life  into  the  American  economy.  As  econom- 
ic activity  accelerates,  all  classes  of  society 
benefit.  "Growth-oriented  tax  reductions" 
for  businessmen  and  investors  would  usher 
in  a  new  period  of  prosperity  as  it  would 
bring  new  hope  and  light,  even  to  stockhold- 
ers. In  an  unprecedented  catchup  move,  the 
stock  market  would  quickly  double  or  triple 
in  price,  which  would  restore  some  of  the 
purchasing  power  lost  during  the  last  IS 
years  of  liberal  icefall. 

It  is  tuUikely  that  a  conservative  adminis- 
tration would  readily  halt  the  inflation, 
which  in  the  last  months  of  the  Carter 
regime  may  exceed  20  percent.  The  political 
forces  that  brough  us  massive  deficit  spend- 
ing for  income  security  and  social  benefits 
are  deeply  entrenched.  To  remove  or  merely 
lower  social  benefits  that  are  anchored  in 
law  and  resting  on  notions  of  equity  and  Jus- 
tice, Is  a  most  difficult  educational  task.  It  is 
an  awesome  political  undertaking,  which 
may  explain  why  the  "supply-side"  poUti- 
cians  are  conspicuously  silent  about  the  ill 
effects  of  redistribution  and  the  provider 
state.  Even  in  positions  of  power  they  may 
prefer  to  live  with  inflation  until  the  bene- 
fit-mania is  brought  under  some  control.  In- 
flation itself  may  be  useful  in  reducing  the 
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transfer  benefits  it  these  benefits  are  made 
to  rise  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the  inflation 
rate. 

To  halt,  or  merely  slow  down,  the  federal 
printing  presses,  is  to  invite  the  Inevitable 
economic  readjustment  in  the  shape  of  a 
deep  depression.  Few  politicians  are  pre- 
pared to  risk  their  popularity  with  policies 
that  would  trigger  a  dreaded  depression,  for 
which  they  undoubtedly  would  be  blamed. 
The  deficit  spenders,  especially,  who  set  the 
stage  for  the  depression,  would  point  the 
finger  of  blame  at  the  stabilizers  now  coping 
with  the  slump.  Moreover,  after  decades  of 
inflation  millions  of  people  have  learned  to 
live  with  inflation.  In  fact,  in  anticipation  of 
ever  more  inflation  they  have  built  their 
economic  lives  on  massive  debt,  which  would 
crumble  to  dust  through  monetary  stability. 
This  is  why  a  conservative  administration 
could  be  expected  to  continue,  although  re- 
luctantly, to  inflate  and  depreciate  the  cur- 
rency. Therefore,  it.  too,  would  face  the 
grave  danger  of  runaway  Inflation  that 
would  cause  prices  to  soar  and  the  U.S. 
^Ilar  to  fall  as  the  reserve  currency  of  the 
world.  It.  too,  would  be  tempted  to  cope  with 
the  inflation  symptoms  by  force;  that  is, 
impose  price  and  wage  controls  and  other 
"emergency"  restrictions,  similar  to  those 
imposed  by  President  Nixon  and  his  conserv- 
ative lieutenants  in  1971  to  1974.  The  con- 
sequences would  be  identical  to  those  de- 
scribed above. 

WAR  AND  RUMORS  OF  WAR 

Of  all  the  evils  to  our  liberty  and  prosper- 
ity during  the  I980's,  war  is  the  most  to  be 
dreaded.  It  is  organised  barbarism,  a  relapse 
into  savagery,  and  involves  all  other 
crimes— violence,  organized  plunder,  and 
theft.  It  uses  the  ordiiuu^  virtues,  such  as 
public  spirit,  industry  and  thrift  to  swell  the 
disaster  by  producing  ever  greater  energy  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  And  yet,  the  dark 
clouds  of  war  are  gathering  over  the  U.S.  be- 
cause of  the  ever-growing  military  might  of 
world  communism.  While  the  Soviet  Union, 
during  the  1970's,  made  tremendous  strides 
toward  forging  a  fearsome  arsenal  of 
ICBM's,  the  U.S.  Government  directed  its 
energy  toward  economic  redistribution  for 
health,  education  and  welfare.  It  blithely  Ig- 
nored George  Washington's  warning  that 
one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  preserving 
peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war. 

During  the  1980s  the  American  position 
and  influence  In  the  world  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  diminish.  The  retreat,  sooner  or 
later  may  put  in  Jeopardy  the  U.S.  access  to 
the  sources  of  oil  In  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  and  thus  thrc^aten  our  very  eco- 
nomic existence. 

When  Americans  finally  awaken  to  the 
looming  dangers  of  the  1980s,  they  may  rise 
to  the  occasion  with  determination  and 
courage.  Facing  grave  danger  to  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  may  adjust 
their  system  of  economic  and  social  organi- 
zation in  order  to  meet  a  hostile  world. 
Their  reaction  may  take  one  of  two  funda- 
mental forms,  or  combinations  thereof. 

Their  concern  for  national  survival  may 
prompt  them  to  disband  the  welfare  state 
with  its  massive  consumption  of  productive 
capital  and  Income.  To  concentrate  their 
undivided  strength  on  national  defense, 
they  may  restore  the  system  of  individual 
freedom  and  enterprise  that  permitted 
them  to  become  the  most  prosperous  and 
powerful  country  on  earth.  They  may  re- 
unite as  a  nation  under  God  with  the  single- 
minded  resolve  to  meet  the  future  with 
courage. 

Or,  they  may  establish  a  social  garrison 
itate  that  would  add  huge  defense  expenses 
to  those  of  the  welfare  state.  They  may 
retain  the  redistribution  system  that  Is  con- 
suming some  40  to  50  percent  of  national 
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income  and  mend  their  defenses  with  what- 
ever else  can  be  extracted  from  the  working 
population.  They  may  apply  stringent  emer- 
gency regulations,  many  of  which  are  al- 
ready on  the  federal  books,  and  radically 
and  fundamentally  ctiange  their  ways  of 
life. 

We  are  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
American  reaction  will  be  to  want  to  return 
to  the  land  of  the  free  and  brave.  But  we 
are  afraid  that  the  present  generation,  bom 
and  raised  in  the  welfare  state,  will  choose 
the  social  garrison  state.  While  it  takes  no 
special  preparation  for  laboring,  tax-paying 
Americans  to  return  to  the  ways  of  freedom, 
it  requires  considerable  forethought  and 
plaiming  to  get  ready  for  life  in  a  garrison 
state. 

We  are  facing  a  political  and  economic 
world  the  United  States  has  never  seen 
before.  But  when  the  smoke  and  fog  of  the 
'80s  finally  clean  away,  the  American 
people  will  be  wiser  by  the  calamities  and 
afflictions  they  have  suffered.  They  will 
have  learned  again,  as  did  their  forebears 
during  the  18th  century,  that  government  is 
a  dangerous  instnmient  that  can  be  used  by 
one  class  of  people  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another,  and  that  liberty  is  not  a  privilege 
to  be  conferred  by  government,  but  an  in- 
alienable right  endowed  by  Ood.  It  is  the  in- 
dividual freedom  to  be  master  of  one's  own 
time  and  actions  that  are  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  God.  Tyranny  is  denial  of  this 
right  even  when  it  is  enacted  by  majority 
vote.  The  American  people  may  even  appre- 
ciate again  some  fundamental  economics.  In 
particular,  they  may  have  learned  anew 
that  money  is  a  tool  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, not  of  government  deficit  financing. 
Money  must  be  reliable  and  honest  and, 
therefore,  be  set  free  of  political  control  and 
interference  and  be  made  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  may  have  learned  anew  an  old  maxim 
of  government  finance:  if  taxes  and  debt  are 
oppressive  in  peacetime,  there  will  be  cer- 
tain fiscal  disaster  in  wartime.* 


TAXATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSB  Or  RXP8ESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tention has  recently  been  drawn  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  1979  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  that  one- 
half  of  social  security  benefits  be  in- 
cluded in  taxable  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Federal  income  tax. 

While  this  council  is  one  of  several 
voices  offering  advice  on  social  secu- 
rity and  other  pension  systems.  I 
think  that  as  a  service  to  elderly  social 
security  beneficiaries,  we  should  spike 
this  ill-advised  proposal  before  it  gets 
off  the  groimd. 

In  1941,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice ruled  that  social  security  benefits 
were  not  taxable  income.  That  ruling 
has  remained  in  force  over  the  years 
and  is  the  basis  for  the  tax  treatment 
of  these  benefits.  The  advisory  council 
claims  this  ruling  is  wrong  and  wants 
the  Congress  to  overtiunn  it  by  impos- 
ing income  tax  on  half  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

The  Congress  would  be  wise  to 
ignore  this  recommendation,  or.  if  for- 
mally offered,  to  reject  it. 
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The  notion  that  social  security  bene- 
fit pajrments  are  entirely  tax  free  is  in- 
correct. The  tax  is  paid  on  the  intake 
end  instead  of  .on  the  payout  end. 

Today  a  taxpayer  pasv  income  tax 
not  only  on  the  money  he  receives,  but 
also  on  the  money  which  he  does  not 
see,  the  substantial  deduction  for 
social  security  taxes. 

For  example,  a  wage  earner  who 
makes  $22,900  a  year  pays  $1,404  In 
social  security  tax.  but  his  income  tax 
is  based  on  the  entire  $22,900  income. 

Therefore,  the  recommendation  of 
the  advisory  council  to  tax  the  payout 
end  of  social  security  is  simply  a  form 
of  double  taxation.  This  would  place 
an  unjustified  burden  on  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  insure  the  fiscal  soundness  of  the 
social  security  system,  but  this  is  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.* 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  CAVANAUGH 

or  N^OUSKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congress  once  again  prepares  to 
debate  the  issues  of  registration  and 
the  need  for  a  military  draft,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  "Presidential  Recommendations 
for  Selective  Service  Reform,  a  Report 
to  the  Congress,"  prepared  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-107  and  submitted  (Mi 
February  11,  1980.  I  remain  deeply 
concerned  about  the  adeqtiacy  of  the 
current  military  manpower  procure- 
ment system,  but  I  am  even  more  con- 
cerned about  the  prospect  of  any  pro- 
posal to  begin  registration  of  the 
young  people  of  thi^  Nation  for  a 
system  of  conscription  which  has  not 
been  clearly  defined  and  which  will 
most  likely  offer  no  meaningful  alter- 
natives for  service  in  the  civilian  seg- 
ment of  oiu-  society. 

In  any  retrospective  analysis  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  as  it  existed 
prior  to  1973,  the  inherent  unfairness 
of  that  System  Is  clear  and  unmistak- 
able. The  elaborate  structure  of  ex- 
emptions and  deferments  resulted  in 
an  inordinate  share  of  the  burden  of 
providing  for  our  defense  needs  falling 
upon  those  in  our  society  who  have 
been  denied  full  equality  of  opportimi- 
ty  in  the  areas  of  education  and  em- 
ployment. Blacks  and  other  minorities 
bore  a  markedly  disproportionate 
share  of  the  combat  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  my 
colleagues  would  support  a  return  to 
that  system,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
President  Carter  will  propose  a  return 
to  that  system.  And  yet  the  question 
remains,  for  what  are  we  asking-  our 
young  people  to  register?  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  calls  for  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  draft  to  be  submitted  4o  the 
Congress  on  the  same  day  as  that  call- 
ing for  mobilization.  Clearly,  there 
would  at  that  point  be  insufficient 
time  to  devise  a  fair  and  woricable 
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system  of  conscription  to  meet  our 
needs. 

Included  in  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  is  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  concept  of  national  service 
which  I  have  proposed  in  H.R.  3603. 
While  the  administration  has  re- 
frained from  making  a  commitment  to 
any  concept,  the  President's  report 
does  conclude  it  is  clear  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  Cavanaugh  variation  would 
be  less  than  costs  of  the  three  other 
models  and  the  Cavanaugh  alternative 
is  the  most  promising  of  the  four 
models  in  the  context  of  this  report. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
short  article  published  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  February  17,  1980.  out- 
lining the  President's  report  and  in- 
cluding my  views  on  the  current 
system: 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  17, 1980] 

CiviuAif  Servicb  Draft  Likk  Gains 

FsiENDSON  Hnx 

(By  John  J.  Pialka) 

In  the  wake  of  President  Carter's  call  for 
resumption  of  peacetime  registration  for 
the  draft,  interest  is  building  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  taking  another  look  at  so-called  "national 
service"  proposals. . 

One  reason  Is  that  the  national  service  ap- 
proach, which  would  provide  the  potential 
draftee  with  a  civilian  alternative  to  mili- 
tary service,  may  defuse  some  of  the  politi- 
cal problems  siurounding  the  draft,  includ- 
ing the  dilemma  of  what  to  do  with  the 
women  who  would  be  registered  under  the 
president's  proposal. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
wUl  begin  hearings  next  month  on  a  variety 
of  national  service  proposals.  Sources  on  the 
panel's  military  personnel  subcommittee, 
however,  caution  that  an  acceptable  plan 
may  be  a  long  time  coming  because  all  of 
the  proposals  pose  large  administrative, 
budgetary  and  legal  questions. 

The  interest  in  the  national  service  con- 
cept was  given  a  significant  prod  last  week 
by  the  White  House.  The  president's  report 
on  ways  to  reform  the  Selective  Service 
system  states  that  if  a  draft  proves  to  be 
necessary,  one  type  of  national  service 
system  appears  to  be  "the  most  promising " 
and  urged  that  it  be  given  further  study. 

The  proposed  system  is  called  the  "Com- 
pulsory. Lottery-based  National  Service," 
and  would  operate  on  a  random  lottery 
basis,  much  the  way  the  draft  worked  untU 
1973  when  the  Nixon  administration  let  the 
president's  legal  power  to  draft  young  men 
lapse. 

The  version  of  the  plan  found  by  the 
White  House  to  be  the  simplest  to  adminis- 
ter was  introduced  last  year  by  Rep.  John  J. 
Cavanaugh.  D-Neb.  His  bill  would  set  up  a 
"Public  Service  System"  in  place  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

It  would  require  men  and  women  to  regis- 
ter between  their  17th  and  18th  birthdays 
and  present  them  with  a  variety  of  options: 

They  could  volunteer  for  mUitary  service 
at  any  time  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26. 
either  Joining  the  military  for  18  to  26 
months  of  active  duty,  or  Uklng  a  six- 
month  active  stretch,  followed  Jsy  a  longer 
period  in  the  reserves. 

They  could  volunteer  at  any  time  during 
the  same  six-year  period  for  two  years  of 
work  in  an  approved  public  service  Job. 

They  could,  in  effect,  roll  the  dice  by  pick- 
ing a  slx-moftth  period  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  26  during  which  they  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  selection  by  the  random  lottery. 

The  number  of  people  picked  by  the 
random  lottery  would  be  determined  by  the 
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recruiting  shortfalls  of  the  armed  services. 
Once  a  person  is  selected  by  the  lottery, 
under  the  Cavanaugh  plan,  he  or  she  would 
still  still  be  given  a  choice  to  select  between 
the  various  kinds  of  military  and  civilian 
service. 

The  catch  is  that  if  civilian  Jobs  in  the 
program  are  full,  the  draftee  could  find 
himself  or  herself  assigned  to  military  duty. 
The  president's  report  found  that  one  of 
the  merits  of  the  Cavanaugh  version  is  that 
it  "settles  the  question  of  who  will  serve  and 
who  will  not  at  age  18.  thus  making  a  young 
person's  future  much  clearer  at  a  relatively 
early  date." 

Cavanaugh.  an  Army  draftee  himself  in 
1968,  is  serving  his  second  term  in  Congress. 
He's  pleased  to  be  singled  out  in  the  presi- 
dent's plan,  but  he  adds:  "This  Congress  is 
not  going  to  reinstitute  a  draft.  The  consen- 
sus has  not  been  made  in  this  country." 

Cavanugh  said  he  is  "frightened"  by  the 
present  Selective  Service  plans,  spelled  out 
in  the  president's  report,  which  calls  for  leg- 
islation authorizing  a  draft  to  be  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  same  day  that  a  general 
mobilization  for  war  is  requested. 

"He  gives  Congress  one  day  to  decide, 
which  to  me  means  the  possibility  that  Con- 
gress will  be  stampeded  into  the  old.  inequi- 
table system  we  had  before,"  asserts  Cava- 
naugh. 

He  also  worries  about  the  White  House  re- 
port's glowing  defense  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Army,  which  Is  having  severe  difficulty  at- 
tracting qualified  recruits  in  an  era  when 
the  number  of  people  in  the  18-to-26  catego- 
ry is  just  beginning  what  will  be  a  long-term 
decline. 

"He  (the  president)  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  hold  up  the  all-volunteer  force  much 
longer.  The  system  will  collapse,"  predicts 
Cavanaugh. 

While  national  polls  have  repeatedly 
shown  strong  support  for  some  kind  of  na- 
tional service  system,  all  of  the  systems  that 
have  been  proposed  contained  what  one 
Armed  Services  Committee  aide  called  a 
"minefield"  of  unanswered  questions. 

One  legal  question,  for  example,  Is  wheth- 
er Congress,  using  Its  legal  authority  to 
raise  an  army,  could  compel  a  person  into 
non-military  service. 

Another  question  is  how  much  such  a 
system  would  cost.  The  Cavanaugh  proposal 
would  require  every  federal  agency  to  desig- 
nate 5  percent  of  Its  jot)s  for  persons  seeking 
the  non-military  option. 

To  fUl  the  current  shortfalls  in  the  mili- 
Ury,  the  White  House  estimated  that  the 
Cavanaugh  plan  would  probably  send  some 
87,000  young  people  into  civilian  public  serv- 
ice Jobs.  An  exact  cost,  the  report  stated, 
could  not  be  estimated,  but  the  lottery  ap- 
proach was  believed  to  be  much  cheaper 
than  two  other  proposed  versions  of  a  na- 
tional service  plan.* 


SUPREME  COURT  ERRED 
SERIOUSLY 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KEWTtJCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Supreme  Court  took  a  momen- 
tous step  in  refusing  to  stay  a  district 
court  order  directing  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  pay  out  funds  not  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  pay  for  abortions 
imder  the  medicaid  program. 

I  believe  that  the  Court  erred  seri- 
ously in  taking  this  step. 
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By  refusing  to  stay  the  order,  the 
Court  allowed  a  single  n.S.  district 
court  Judge  to  set  aside  4  consecutive 
years  of  debate  and  action  on  this 
question,  the  so-called  Hyde  amend- 
ment, by  both  this  body  and  the 
Senate. 

Further  the  Court's  action  runs 
counter  to  the  theme  that  restraining 
orders  are  issued  to  preserve  the  legal 
status  (luo  until  a  case  can  be  decided 
on  the  merits.  This  order  will  alter  the 
status  quo  which  forbade  the  Federal 
fimding  of  abortions  on  demand— 
except  under  several  limited  circum- 
stances. Now,  anything  goes. 

Most  seriously,  though,  the  Court's 
action  directly  attacks  the  congres- 
sional power  of  the  purse. 

The  Constitution  is  explicit  in  article 
I.  section  9  that  no  funds  may  be  paid 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  except  as  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  The  Court's 
action  ignores  this  constitutional  stric- 
ture and,  according  to  figures  pub- 
lished hi  today's  Washington  Post,  has 
effectively  ordered  that  $88  million  in 
imappropriated  fimds  be  paid  from 
the  Treasury  for  medicaid  abortions. 

In  addition  to  forcing  the  Congress 
to  reexamine  the  injunctive  power  of 
the  courts  in  this  regard.  I  l>elieve  that 
this  Court  action  squarely  puts  the 
question  of  a  human  life  amendment 
before  the  Congress. 

For  the  past  7  years  human  life 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  introduced,  and  yet  never  has  the 
House  had  the  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  the  question,  or  even  to  debate 
the  issue.  By  closing  off,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  further  action  on  the 
Hyde  amendment  I  believe  that  the 
Court's  action  mandates  that  we  act 
now  on  a  human  life  amendment. 

I  have  asked  for  hearings  on  this 
amendment  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee this  year.  No  hearings  have  taken 
place. 

Now  that  the  Court  has  acted  in  this 
fashion,  I  have  filed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion on  House  Joint  Resolution  135,  a 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  outlaw  abortions 
except  where  necessary  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother. 

I  take  this  step  reluctantly,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Court's  action  and  the 
committee's  inaction  leave  me  no 
other  choice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
signing  this  petition.* 


PISK  JUBILEE  SINGERS 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  FXDRD  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  a  century  ago.  Queen  Victoria 
had  her  servants  to  coach  her  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Seat  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argill  to  hear 
them  sing.  There,  the  queen  and  her 
court  wept  as  they  listened  with  digni- 
fied stillness.  In  Boston  in  1872,  an  au- 
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dience  of  over  40.000  electrified  per- 
sons were  held  spellboimd  as  they 
cheered  wildly,  throwing  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  into  the  air  after  this 
group  sang  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  Their  melodious  voices 
raised  over  $150,000  for  Pisk  Universi- 
ty in  the  late  1800s. 

Who  was  this  group?  Where  were 
they  from?  What  was  their  purpose? 
They  were  none  other  than  the  world 
acclaimed  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  of  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn..  who  were 
on  tour  of  the  world  to  raise  money 
for  Fisk. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  few  steps  over  to  the  Gold 
Room  on  Monday.  March  3  at  noon  to 
hear  the  modem  Pisk  Jubilee  Singers 
lift  spirits  witl^  sensuous  strains  of 
music  fit  for  a  king. 

Seldom  does  such  an  opportimity 
present  itself.  As  one  who  attended 
college  in  Nashville  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  group.  I  carmot 
begin  to  express  enough  praise  for  this 
group.  From  their  inception,  the  Jubi- 
lee Singers  have  taken  native  songs  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
transformed  them  into  real  artistic 
forms  of  our  culture.  Their  music  is  as 
much  at  home  before  Eiux)pean  royal- 
ty as  it  is  before  the  Congress, 
churches  of  all  denominations  and  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

The  Jubilee  Singers  tradition  has 
been  one  of  imdiluted  excellence. 
Their  style  has  been  that  of  classic 
beauty  which  improves  with  age  and  is 
always  "in."  Their  ability  as  vocal  mu- 
sicians is  virtually  unmatched  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 

Experience  tills  musical  delight  for 
yourself  and  attend  the  noonday 
concert* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  NOT 
'DRILLED  OUT  • 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF, REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Michel  T. 
Halbouty  of  Houston,  one  of  our  coim- 
try's  premier  consulting  geoloflsts  and 
independent  oil  pnxlucers.  is  also  an 
accomplished  writer. 

Last  December  he  wrote  a  very  im- 
portant article  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

We  need  not  be  dependent  on  OPEC, 
if  we  would  only  deregulate,  decontrol, 
and  detax  energy.  The  Michel  Halbou- 
tys  of  America  would  soon  produce  all 
the  oil  and  natiutd  gas  we  need. 

The  article  follows: 

The  United  States  Is  Nor  "DanxEO  Orrr" 
(By  Michel  T.  Halbouty) 

There  is  as  much  oil  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
United  Sutes— and  the  world— as  has  been 
found  to  date. 

This  opinion  rum  counter  to  the  wails  of 
pessimism  emanating  from  Washington  and. 
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in  many  cases,  the  offices  of  oil  company  ex- 
ecutives. Pessimism  is  a  poison  in  our 
system,  and  right  now  the  country  is  reeling 
from  a  fair -sized  injection. 

Statements  that  a  country,  a  state  or  a 
geological  pro\'ince  has  passed  its  peak  of  oil 
and  gas  discoveries  have  been  common  prac- 
tically since  "Colonel"  Edwin  Drake  drilled 
the  first  well  in  1859  near  TltusA-ille.  Pa. 

First,  a  few  facts  and  figures: 

There  are  approximately  600  prospective 
petroleum  basins  in  the  world.  Of  these  160 
are  conunercially  productive.  240  are  par- 
tially or  moderately  explored,  and  the  re- 
maining 200  are  essentially  unexplored. 

Around  the  globe  3.444.364  wells  had  t>een 
drilled  up  to  1978.  Of  this  amount. 
2.513.000.  or  73  percent,  were  drilled  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  the  prospective  basin 
areas  of  this  country— on  shore  and  off- 
shore—comprise only  10.7  percent  of  the 
world's  total.  Thus.  89.3  percent  of  the 
world's  prospective  basins  saw  only  27  per- 
cent of  the  wells  drilled. 

Indeed,  the  United  States.  Canada  and 
Russia  drilled  93  percent  of  the  world's 
wells  though  only  37  percent  of  the  prospec- 
tive basins  are  under  their  control. 

The  discovered  recoverable  reserves  of  oil 
in  the  world  are  estimated  at  1,142  billion 
barrels.  Of  this  total,  163.8  billion  barrels 
are  in  the  United  States.  IS.4  billion  barrels 
are  In  Canada  and  121  I  billion  barrels  are 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  total  is  300.3  bUUon  bar- 
rels. Thus,  in  these  three  countries,  which 
comprise  37  percent  of  the  world  s  prospec- 
tive basin  area,  93  percent  of  the  world's 
drilled  wells  found  only  26  percent  of  the 
world's  recoverable  oil  reserves. 

recoverable  reserves 

In  startling  contrast,  the  Middle  East 
prospective  basins  are  relatively  small— less 
than  five  percent  of  the  world  total— yet  the 
Middle  East  contains  562.1  biUion  barrels  of 
discovered  recoverable  reserves.  Even  more 
startling  is  that  only  8.200  wells  have  been 
drilled  in  the  Middle  East.  Of  these.  800.  or 
less  than  10  percent,  were  considered  as 
wildcats,  and  only  36  of  the  wildcats  were 
decisive  dry  holes. 

All  this  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
world's  basins  have  not  been  adequately  ex- 
plored or  drUled.  Even  the  Middle  East  still 
has  a  great  untapped  potential. 

The  unexplored  t>asins  are  not  geologic 
mysteries,  because  sufficient  work  has  been 
done  to  indicate  their  dimensions,  amounts 
and  tjrpes  of  sediment  fill,  and  their  gross 
structural  aspects.  The  majority  of  them. 
are  in  harsh  physical  environments  such  as 
the  Arctic,  deep  water  or  remote  interiors  of 
continents. 

Those  in  moderate  areas  are  particularly 
significant  because  they  can  be  drilled  and 
developed  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  Several, 
such  as  offshore  southern  California.  Gulf 
of  Venezuela  and  the  western  Arabian 
peninsula,  are  adjacent  to  prolific  producing 
areas. 

Others,  such  as  the  deeper  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  offshore  Vietnam,  and  the  Basin- 
and-Range  Province  of  the  western  United 
States,  already  have  Indications  of  produc- 
tivity. The  United  States  Atlantic  offshore, 
offshore  Argentina  and  Brazil,  and  the  East 
China  Sea  are  somewhat  removed  from  cur- 
rently productive  areas,  but  each  appears  to 
tiave  many  structures  and  a  thick  sedimen- 
Ury  section,  and  they  certainly  warrant  ex- 
lensive  exploration. 

However,  before  the  petroleum  can  be 
found  In  areas  where  government  compa- 
nies operate  and  control  the  acreage,  an  alli- 
ance must  be  made  with  the  private  sector. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  decrease  in  extensive 
exploration  in  most  of  the  world's  prospec- 
tive areas  is  directly  related  to  expropri- 
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ation  and  takeover  of  concessions  by  govern- 
ment. 

Exploration  programs  by  govenunent 
companies  iiave  not  t>een  effective,  particu- 
larly in  the  OPEC  countries.  They  have 
some  excellent  scientists  and  engineers,  but 
not  the  depth  in  these  skills  necessary  for  a 
successful  exploration  program.  The  private 
sector,  however,  has  the  tried  and  tested 
skills— the  so-called  "know-how"— backed  by 
120  years  of  constantly  increasing  tectinol- 
ogy  and  operational  l>ackground. 

Joint  ventures  should  be  established 
where  each  party  will  own  a  share  of  the  pe- 
troleum discovered  and  produced  on  some 
agreed  and  equitable  formula.  I  think  this 
can  be  accomplished,  the  required  petro- 
leum found  and  the  probability  of  world 
economic  chaos  averted. 

The  potential  in  the  U.S.  is  not  only  vast 
but  promising— not  only  for  the  next  20 
years  but  well  into  the  21st  Century.  Up  to 
this  point,  we  have  found  in  the  VS.  ap- 
proximately 450  billion  t>arrel8  of  oil.  Of 
this  amount,  we  have  produced  approxi- 
mately 110  biUion  tMurels  and  have  another 
40  billion  barrels  in  reserve.  The  remaining 
300  biUion  barrels  are  locked  in  reservoirs 
awaiting  the  secondary  and  tertiary  pro- 
grams which,  hopefully,  will  enable  us  to 
produce  approximately  30  percent  or  more 
of  them. 

There  are  14  major  basins  in  the  U.S.  and 
many  smaller  ones.  The  current  producing 
pro\-inces  are  classified  from  young,  such  as 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  to  mature  such 
as  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
However,  in  every  province— in  every 
basin— more  detailed  exploration  and  drill- 
ing are  required. 

Judging  from  the  large  number  of  wells 
drilled  in  the  V£..  it  might  appear  to  the 
layman  that  this  country  is  all  'drilled  out" 
But  most  of  those  2.5  million  wells— perhaps 
threenjuarters  of  them— were  unnecessary 
and  had  little  to  do  with  exploration.  They 
were  drilled  to  exploit  oil  fields  that  had  al- 
ready been  discovered:  until  some  legal 
changes  were  made  in  the  1960s,  anybody 
with  a  piece  of  land  adjacent  to  an  existing 
oil  field  had  a  big  incentive  to  drill  all  the 
wells  he  could  In  the  hopes  of  cashing  in  on 
somebody  else's  exploration  success. 

To  find  the  new  supplies  the  nation  needs, 
we  must  wildcat  in  the  boondocks,  in  areas 
virtually  untouched  by  the  drill,  or  in  areas 
not  adequately  explored  or  drilled,  like  the 
Western  states.  And  we  must  drill  to  the 
deeper  horizons  of  all  basins. 

The  earth  scientists'  understanding  of  the 
subsurface  of  the  U.S.  continues  to  grow. 
With  that  growth  new  geological  concepts 
have  been  generated.  As  a  result  some  areas 
that  were  considered  unfavorable  for  oil  ex- 
ploration in  the  past  are  now  considered  fa- 
vorable. 

Five  years  ago  if  a  geologist  or  geophysi- 
cist  had  recommended  that  a  wildcat  be 
drilled  in  the  western  overthrust  belt,  he 
would  have  been  considered  stupid.  Now 
that  l>elt  is  the  hottest  oil  and  gas  domestic 
producing  trend  discovered  in  the  past  20 
years. 

The  Appalachian  area  has  now  been  ap- 
praised as  having  high  potentiaL  Recent 
studies  and  seismic  surveys  showed  that 
sedimentary  rocks  in  the  Appalachian 
overthrust  belt  may  extend  more  than  100 
miles  farther  east  than  originally  thought. 
This  could  more  than  double  the  present 
area  for  oU  and  gas  exploration  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Alabama. 

The  Western  region,  consisting  of  West- 
em  New  Mexico,  western  C(dorado.  western 
Utah.  Arizona.  Ne\-ada.  northern  California. 
Idaho.  Oregon  and  Washington,  has  not 
been  explored  adequately.  Recent  discover- 
ies in  Nevada  and  Oregon  prove  that  more 
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wUdcatUng  is  necessary  to  define  the  poten- 
tial of  the  entire  region. 

THZ  "SUBTLE"  TRAPS 

Finally,  we  must  conduct  a  purposeful 
search  for  stratigraphic.  unconformity-ori- 
ented and  paleogeomorphic  traps,  known  to 
earth  scientists  as  "subtle"  traps.  The  on  in 
the  great  East  Texas  field  accumulated  in 
such  a  trap.  It  gave  no  hint  of  its  presence 
to  geologists  and  geophysicists.  None  of  the 
customary  geological  signs  were  present. 
"Dad"  Joiner  simply  liked  the  "lay  of  the 
land."  and  his  drill  bit  foimd  a  bonanza  of 
more  than  six  billion  barrels  of  oiL 

Exploration  of  subtle  traps  has  been  virtu- 
ally neglected  by  the  petroleum  industry 
simply  because  structures  are  easier  to  Tlnd 
with  present  exploratory  methods.  But  the 
easier-to-locate  structures  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer  and  it  is  time  to  concen- 
trate much  of  our  efforts  on  the  subtle  res- 
ervoir. 

I  do  not  discount  the  probability  that 
many  more  East  Texas  fields  are  awaiting 
the  drill.  I  think  there  are  more  subtle  traps 
in  petroleum  basins  than  there  are  conven- 
tional structural  traps  because  subtle  traps 
generally  are  formed  by  constantly  recur- 
ring depositlonal  patterns  which  usually 
precede  structural  movement. 

The  geophyslcists  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  delineate  the  subtle  trap  with  their  in- 
struments and  hardware.  They  are  worlUng 
on  It,  and  If  they  can  perfect  the  search,  the 
breakthrough  wUl  be  greater  than  when 
geophysics  entered  the  exploration  field. ' 

I  believe  the  oil  is  out  there,  waiting  for 
the  drill.  It  is  waiting  for  wildcatters, 
whether  individuals  or  major  and  independ- 
ent oU  companies.  It  is  waiting  for  the 
daring  and  resoiureful  who  can  hunt  it  un- 
encumbered by  restrictive  government  regu- 
lations administered  by  pessimists.* 
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comes  from  testimony  we  received 
from  a  Vietnamese  mortician  who 
tended  the  bodies,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources.  In  a  recent  visit  to 
Hanoi.  I  presented  the  Vietnamese 
with  our  evidence  and  requested  a  visit 
to  the  site.  We  were  told  that  a  visit 
would  be  Impossible  because  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  compound  from  HanoL 
Later,  we  discovered  that  the  com- 
pound was  actuaUy  on  our  route  to  the 
airport.  These  evasive  actions  of  the 
Vietnamese  lend  further  substantia- 
tion to  the  presence  of  the  400  re- 
mains. 

We  will  further  our  search  lor  the 
accounting  of  all  American  MIA's 
from  Indochina  and  we  will  not  stop 
until  they  have  been  accounted  for. 

I  commend  all  of  jrou  for  this  re- 
membrance of  America's  missing  in 
action,  for  public  pressure  and  aware- 
ness is  very  important.  Specifically,  I 
conunend  the  Nassau  County  Veteraixs 
of  Foreign  Wars  for  their  continuing 
efforts  to  secure  knowledge  of  the 
MIA's,  as  well  as  for  their  commit- 
ment to  bringing  Americans  together 
in  support  of  our  hostages  in  Iran.  We 
can  never  forget  the  hostages.  We 
cannot  forget  our  MIA's.* 


VFW  COMMEMORATION  OP 
MlSSma  IN  ACTION 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IW  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  address  the 
subject  of  our  missing  in  action  from 
the  Indochina  war.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  am  unable  to  be  here  personal- 
ly, but  events  in  Washington  D.C., 
made  a  trip  to  New  York  an  impossi- 
bUity. 

Tw«nty-flve  himdred  Americans  are 
still  missing  in  action  from  the  war  in 
Indochina.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  over- 
whelming statistic  when  we  consider 
the  frustration  and  anguish  suffered 
by  the  families  of  these  men.  This  an- 
guish has  lasted  close  to  a  decade. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  who  now 
have  responsibility  for  MIA's,  I  and 
my  colleagues  have  worked  diligently 
in  an  attempt  to  account  for  our  miss- 
ing. We  have  held  hearings.  We  have 
conducted  behind  the  scenes  investiga- 
tions and  even  negotiations. 

We  now  have  evidence  that  the  Viet- 
namese may  be  holding  the  remains  of 
400  American  MIA's  in  a  Hanoi  ware- 
house. The  building  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  American  POW's  from  1965 
until  1973.  Our  evidence  that  the  com- 
pound   now    contains    400    remains 


SOLZHENITSYN  ON  COMMUNISM 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Al- 
exander Solzhenltsyn,  the  distin- 
guished Russian  author,  has  repeated- 
ly warned  the  United  States  and  the 
world  of  the  inherent  evil  of  commu- 
nism. His  views  are  harsh  and  his  pre- 
dictions are  chilling.  Solzhenltsyn,  the 
Russian  expatriate  who  was  driven 
from  his  homeland  by  the  Commimist 
government,  has  been  unrelenting  in 
his  bold  expression  of  dissent.  We 
should  listen  to  his  advice  about  the 
Insidious  subordination  of  individuals 
under  the  strict  control,  terrorism,  find 
coerciveness  of  the  totalitarian  regime 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Communism  has  been  viewed,  by 
some  people,  as  simply  devious  Rus- 
sian actions— actions  which  are  sup- 
ported one  day  and  opposed  the  next. 
Solzhenitsyn  has  told  us  that  these 
people  do  not  want  to  understand 
what  conmiunism  really  is:  crude  ide- 
ology to  destroy  all  other  societies. 
This  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  for  125  years— an  aim  that 
has  never  changed,  although  the 
methods  have  varied.  Communism  Is  a 
focus  of  hatred,  a  continued  repetition 
of  the  oath  to  destroy  the  Western 
World. 

Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  understands 
the  nature  of  communism.  In  response 
to  the  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan. 
Solzhenltsyn  composed  an  essay  for 
Time  macazlne  arguing  that  Afghani- 
fitan  is  merely  the  latest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  U.8JS.R.'s  insatiable  desire 
for  world  conquest.  He  states  that  the 
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only  way  the  West  will  prevail  l^to 
recognize  that  communism  and  those 
that  are  oppressed  by  it  are  not  one 
and  the  same.  Communism  Is  an  evil 
force  which  presents  a  mortal  danger 
to  humankind  wherever  it  exists. 

Let  me  quote  one  paragraph  from 
this  essay: 

Conununism  needs  the  whole  charade  of 
detente  for  only  one  purpose;  to  gain  addi- 
tional strength  with  the  help  of  Western 
financing  •  •  •  and  Western  technology 
before  it  launches  its  next  large-scale 
offensive  •  •  •  Communism  is  unregener- 
ate;  it  will  always  present  a  mortal  danger 
to  manldnd.  It  is  like  an  infection  in  the 
world's  organism:  it  may  lie  dormant,  but  It 
will  ineviUbly  attack  with  a  crippling  dis- 
ease. There  is  no  help  to  be  foiuid  in  the  il- 
lusion that  certain  countries  possess  an  im- 
munity to  communism;  any  country  that  is 
free  today  can  be  reduced  to  prostration  and 
complete  submission  •  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  admonitions  of  this 
courageous  Russian,  a  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  novelist  who  is  an  astute  ob- 
server of  people  and  political  institu- 
tions, are  worthy  of  our  attention,  and 
I  insert  the  recent,  brief  essay  by  Sol- 
zhenitsyn in  the  Record. 

SOLZHEKITSTN  OH  COMMUNISM 

The  West  began  its  perilous  miscalcula- 
tion of  Communism  in  1918:  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Western  powers  failed  to  see 
the  deadly  threat  that  it  represented.  In 
Russia  at  that  time,  all  previously  warring 
factions— from  the  goverrunent  forces  to  the 
Constitutional  DemocraU  and  the  right- 
wing  Socialists— united  against  Communism. 
Though  the  peasants  and  workers  were  not 
formally  allied  with  these  groups,  and  were 
not  coordinated,  thousands  of  peasant  re- 
volts and  dozens  of  worker  uprisings  reflect- 
ed the  masses  opposition  to  Communism.  A 
Red  Army  was  mobilized  by  executing  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  who  tried  to  evade  Bol- 
shevik conscription.  But  this  Russian  na- 
tional resistance  to  Communism  received 
scant  support  from  the  Western  powers. 

The  most  fantastically  rosy  notions  about 
the  commimist  regime  circulated  in  the 
West,  and  so-called  progressive  public  opin- 
ion greeted  it  with  Joy,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  by  1921.  30  Russian  provinces  were  un- 
dergoing a  Cambodia-like  genocide.  (In 
Lenin's  lifetime,  no  fewer  innocent  civilians 
perished  than  under  Hitler,  and  yet  today 
American  schoolchildren,  who  invariably 
regard  Hitler  as  the  greatest  vUlain  in  histo- 
ry, look  upon  Lenin  as  Russia's  benefactor.) 
The  Western  powers  vied  with  one  another 
to  give  economic  and  diplomatic  support  to 
the  Soviet  regime,  which  could  not  have  sur- 
vived without  this  aid.  Eiut)pe  took  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  some  6  million  people 
in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Kul>an  River  basin 
had  died  of  hunger. 

In  1941,  the  worth  of  this  much-touted 
regime  became  apparent  to  the  world:  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  the  Red  Army 
retreated  as  if  swept  away  by  the  wind,  in 
spite  of  its  numerical  superiority  and  its  ex- 
cellent artillery.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  rout  in  a  thousand  years  of  Russian 
history  and.  indeed,  in  aU  mUitary  history. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  the  war.  some  3 
million  soldiers  had  fallen  into  enemy 
hands!  Here  was  a  clear  statement  of  our 
people's  desire  to  be  rid  of  Communism.  The 
West  could  not  have  failed  to  understand  if 
only  it  had  wanted  to  see.  But  in  its  near- 
sightedness, the  West  held  that  the  sole 
threat  to  the  world  resided  In  Hitler  and 
that  his  overthrow  would  end  all  danger. 
The  West  did  what  it  could  to  help  Stalin 
forcibly  harness  Russian  nationalism  for 
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the  Communist  cause.  And  so,  in  World  War 
II  the  West  defended  not  freedom  in  gener- 
al but  merely  freedom  for  itself. 

In  order  to  buy  Stalin's  friendship  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  West  turned  over  1.5 
million  people  who  were  then  in  Allied 
hands  and  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to 
Stalin's  tyranny.  Among  them  were  entire 
Russian  divisions,  Tartar  and  Caucasian 
battalions,  as  well  as  P.O.W.'s  and  forced  la- 
borers numbering  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, including  old  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren. Stalin  manipulated  Roosevelt  with 
ease,  effortlessly  assuring  himself  of  control 
over  Eastern  Europe:  Yalta  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  35-year  streak  of  American  de- 
feats, only  briefly  interrupted  in  Berlin  and 
Korea.  (When  there  was  the  will  to  resist, 
victory  followed.)  As  I  have  written  on  earli- 
er occasions  [in  1975  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Big  Losers  in  the  Third  World  War" 
and  in  the  book  Warning  to  the  Wesfi.  the 
entire  period  from  1945  to  1975  can  be 
viewed  as  another  world  war  that  was  lost 
by  the  West  without  a  battle  and  in  which 
some  two  dozen  countries  were  abandoned 
to  Communism. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  string  of 
capitulations.  First  is  the  spiritual  impo- 
tence that  comes  from  living  a  life  of  ease; 
people  are  imwilling  to  risk  their  comforts. 
Second,  and  lust  as  Important,  is  the  pre- 
vaiilng,  total  incomprehension  of  the  malev- 
olent and  unyielding  nature  of  Communism, 
which  is  equally  dangerous  to  every  coun- 
try. The  West  often  seelis  an  explanation 
for  the  phenomenon  of  20th  century  Com- 
mimism  in  some  supposed  defects  of  the 
Russian  nation.  This  is  ultimately  a  racist 
view.  (How  then  can  China  be  explained? 
Viet  Nam?  Cuba?  Ethiopia?  Or  the  likes  of 
Georges  Marchais?)  Flaws  are  sought  every- 
where but  in  Communism  itself.  Its  aggres- 
siveness is  explained  by,  for  example,  Aver- 
ell  Harrlman.  in  terms  of  a  national  dread 
of  foreign  aggression;  this  is  said  to  account 
for  the  building  of  a  vast  arsenal  and  the 
seizing  of  new  countries. 

Western  diplomats  depend  on  unsound 
hypotheses  that  involve  supposed  "left"  and 
"right"  factions  of  the  Politburo,  when,  in 
reality,  all  of  its  members  are  united  In 
seeking  world  conquest  and  are  undiscrimi- 
nating  in  the  means  they  use.  Insofar  as 
struggles  do  occur  within  the  Politburo, 
they  are  purely  personal;  they  cannot  be 
used  for  diplomatic  leverage.  The  average 
Soviet  citizen,  deprived  though  he  is  of  in- 
formation about  the  world  and  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Western  Kremllnology.  imderstands 
this  perfectly  welL  Illiterate  Afghan  herds- 
men are  equally  oq  target  when  they  bum 
portraits  of  Idarx  and  Lenin,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  tale  that  their  country  was  oc- 
cupied simply  because  Leonid  Brezhnev 
happened  to  be  ailing. 

Try  asking  a  malignant  tumor  what  maku 
it  grow.  It  simply  cannot  behave  otherwiM. 
The  same  is  true  of  Communism;  driven  by 
a  malevolent  and  irrational  Instinct  for 
world  domination.  It  cannot  help  seizing 
ever  more  lands.  Communism  is  something 
new,  unprecedented  in  world  history;  it  Is 
fruitless  to  seek -analogies.  All  wamings  to 
the  West  about  the  pitiless  and  tnsatiabla. 
nature  of  Communist  regimes  have  proved 
to  be  in  vain  because  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  view  would  be  too  terrifying.  (Did  not  the 
Afghan  tragedy  in  fact  take  place  two  years 
ago?  But  the  West  shut  its  eyes  and  post- 
poned recognizing  the  protdem— all  for  the 
sake  of  an  illu^ry  detente.)  For  decades  it 
has  been  standard  practice  to  deny  reality 
by  citing  "peaceful  coexistence,"  "detente." 
"the  Kremlin  leadership's  pursuit  of  peace." 
Meanwhile  Communism  envelops  country 
after  country  and  achieves  new  missile  capa- 
bilities. Most  amazing  is  that  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  have  for  decades  loudly 
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proclaimed  their  goal  of  destroying  the 
twurgeois  world  (they  have  become  more 
circumspect  lately),  while  the  West  merely 
smiled  at  what  seemed  to  be  an  extravagant 
joke.  Yet  destroying  a  class  is  a  process  that 
has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the 
U.SJS.R.  So  has  the  method  of  exiling  an 
entire  people  into  the  wilderness  in  the 
space  of  24  hours. 

Commujilxm  can  implement  Its  "ideals" 
only  by  destroying  the  core  and  foundation 
of  a  nation's  life.  He  who  understands  this 
will  not  for  a  minute  believe  that  Chinese 
Commimism  Is  more  peace-loving  than  the 
Soviet  variety  (it  Is  simply  that  Its  teeth 
tiave  not  yet  grown),  or  tliat  Marshal  Tito's 
brand  is  kindly  by  nature.  The  latter  was 
also  leavened  with  blood,  and  it  too  consoli- 
dated its  power  by  maaa  kllHnga.  but  the 
weak-hearted  West  preferred  not  to  take 
any  notice  In  1943-45.  He  who  understands 
the  nature  of  Communism  will  not  ask 
whether  the  world's  aid  is  reaching  the 
starving  Cambodians  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  Heng  Samrin  regime.  Of  courw 
it  does  not.  It  is  confiscated  for  the  army  and 
government  The  people  can  starve. 

Communism  needs  the  whole  charade  of 
detente  for  only  one  purpose:  to  gain  addi- 
tional strength  with  the  help  of  Western  fi- 
nancing (those  loans  wUl  not  be  repaid)  and 
Western  technology  before  It  launches  Its 
next  large-scale  offensive.  Communism  Is 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  Nazism.  It 
Is  far  more  sophistkated  in  its  propaganda 
and  excels  at  such  charades. 

Communism  is  unregenerate;  It  wUl 
always  present  a  mortal  danger  to  mankind. 
It  is  like  an  infection  in  the  world's  orga- 
nism: it  may  lie  dormant,  but  It  will  inevita- 
bly attack  with  a  crippling  disease.  There  Is 
no  help  to  be  found  In  the  Illusion  that  cer- 
tain countries  possess  an  Immunity  to  Com- 
munism: any  country  that  Is  free  today  can 
be  reduced  to  prostration  and  complete  sub- 
mission. 

Nevertheless,  healers  frequently  turn  up 
to  pronounce  the  following  reassuring  diag- 
nosis of  the  acute  Infection  that  Is  Commu- 
nism: "This  malady  is  not  contagious;  it  Is  a 
hereditary  Russian  disorder."  The  cure  they 
propose  Involves  avoiding  angering  the 
Brezhnev  regime  at  all  costk.  Tnst.ead,  It 
must  be  supported  and  equipped.  They 
Insist  that  the  ennny  to  be  (H>po8ed  is  any 
manifestation  of  the  Russian  national  con- 
sciousness, when,  in  reality,  it  Is  the  only 
force  that  is  realistically  capable  of  weaken- 
ing Soviet  Communism  from  within.  The 
case  against  the  Russian  national  conscious- 
ness is  systematically  being  argued  by  noted 
American  academics  and  Journalists,  who 
are  using  irresponsible  and  tendentious  data 
supplied  by  some  recent  emigrte  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Such  propaganda  is  sheer  madness  and 
serves  only  to  disarm  the  West.  After  the 
forces  of  Russian  nationalism  were  betrayed 
by  the  West  in  the  Russian  dvil  war  and 
once  again  In  World  War  n.  here  is  an  open 
call  to  repeat  this  betrayal  yet  a  third  time. 
Tills  would  have  ruinous  conseQoences  for 
the  Russian  people  and  for  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  UJB.&R.  It  would  be  Just  as  ruin- 
ous for  the  West  Today  the  Communist 
leadership  with  its  decrepit  kleology  once 
again  dreams  of  — <'<"«"g  and  bridUng  Rus- 
sian nationalism  to  pursuit  of  Its  Imperial 
goals.  The  West  must  now  equip  a  honeman 
intent  <m  the  West's  destruction. 

Communism  Is  tw>t«io»i  uid  destructive  of 
every  national  entity.  The  American  antiwar 
movement  long  nurtured  the  hope  that  in 
North  Viet  Nam  nationalism  and  Commu- 
nism were  In  hannony.  that  Communism 
seeks  the  national  aetf-determlnatlan  of  its 
bdoved  people.  But  the  grim  flotilla  of 
boats  wcaping  from  Viet  Nam— even  if  we 
eount  raly  those  that  did  not  sink— may 
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have  explained  to  some  leas  ardent  members 
of  the  movement  where  the  national  con- 
sciousness resides  and  always  did  reside. 
The  Utter  torment  of  millions  of  dying 
Cambodians  (to  wtiich  the  world  Is  already 
growing  accustomed)  demonstiates  this 
even  more  vividly.  Take  Poland:  the  nation 
prayed  for  Just  a  few  days  with  the  Vapei 
only  the  blind  could  stiU  f  afl  to  distinguish 
the  people  from  Cnnmunlsm.  Consldrr  the 
Hungarian  freedom  figliters,  the  Bast  Ger- 
mans wlio  keep  on  dying  as  they  try  to  cross 
the  Wall,  and  the  Chinese  who  plunge  Into 
shark-infested  waters  In  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing Hmg  Kong.  China  conceals  Its  secrets 
best  of  all:  the  West  hastens  to  brieve  that 
this,  at  least  is  "good,  peace-loving"  Com- 
munism. Yet  the  same  unbridgeable  abyss, 
the  same  hatred  separate  the  Ctilnese 
regime  and  the  Chinese  people. 

An  Identical  chasm  exists  between  Com- 
munism and  the  Russian  national  eoDsdous- 
ness.  It  pains  us  that  the  West  heedlessly 
confuses  the  words  Russian  and  Russia  with 
Soviet  and  U.Sj8Jt.  To  apply  the  former 
words  to  the  latter  concepts  is  tantamount 
to  acknowledging  a  murderer's  right  to  the 
clothes  and  identifieation  papers  of  his 
victim.  It  Is  a  ttuMi^tleas  blunder  to  consid- 
er the  Russians  the  "ruling  nationality"  in 
the  Uj8£JI.  The  Russians  were  the  recipi- 
ents, under  Lenin,  of  the  first  crushing 
blow.  They  suffered  millions  of  victims 
(with  the  most  outstanding  killed  off  selec- 
tively) even  before  the  genocidal  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture.  At  the  same  time  Rus- 
sian history  was  reviled.  Russia's  culture 
and  its  church  were  crushed.  Russia'a 
clergy,  nobility,  merchants  and  finally  its 
peasantry  were  destroyed.  Though  the  re- 
gfane's  blows  fell  next  on  the  other  nation- 
alities, the  Russian  countryside  Uxlay  has 
the  lowest  standard  of  living  in  the  U.8.SJI., 
and  Russian  provincial  towns  have  the 
lowest  priority  in  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumer goods.  In  huge  areas  of  our  country, 
there  Is  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  purchases  of 
n.S.  grain  do  not  improve  the  people's  diet 
(the  grain  goes  to  military  stodqriles).  The 
Russians  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Soviet  state.  The  Russians  are  exhaust- 
ed; their  debilitation  is  becoming  heredi- 
tary, their  national  consciousness  has  been 
debased  and  suppressed. 

Nothing  could  now  be  further  from  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  people  than  a  militant 
nationalism;  the  idea  of  an  empire  is  repul- 
sive to  them.  But  the  (Communist  re^me 
watches  its  slaves  carefully  and  takes  special 
pains  to  suppress  their  non-Communist  con- 
sdousneas.  The  result  enormous  labor  camp 
terms  for  the  proponents  of  freedom  (Igor 
Ogtutsov- 20  years,  Vladimir  Ostpov— 16 
years.  Yuri  Orlov— seven  yean);  the  new  ar- 
rests of  priests,  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the 
people  (Gleb  Yakunln  and  Dmitri  Dudko); 
the  destruction  of  the  Innocent  Christian 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of .  Believers' 
Rights:  the  continuing  mass  imprisonment 
of  young  Christians;  the  exHe  of  Andrd 
Sakharov. 

In  expectation  of  Worid  War  m  the  West 
again  seeks  cover,  and  finds  Communist 
China  as  an  aUy!  This  Is  another  betrayal, 
not  only  of  Taiwan,  but  of  the  entire  op- 
pressed Chinese  pe^e.  Moreover.  It  is  a 
mad.  suicidal  poUcr  having  susvUed  billion- 
strong  China  with  American  arms,  the  West 
wm  defeat  the  nja&R..  but  thereafter  no 
force  on  earth  wm  restrain  Communist 
China  from  world  oonquest 

Communism  stops  only  when  It  encoun- 
ters a  wall,  even  If  It  is  only  a  wall  of  re- 
solve. The  West  cannot  now  avoid  erecting 
such  a  wan  In  what  Is  already  ttabour  of  ex- 
tremity. Meanwhfle.  however.  W  possible 
alUea  have  fallen  to  Cammanlsm  since 
Worid  War  n.  Meanwhile.  Western  tedmtd- 
ocy  has  helped  develop  the  tenttytDC  mOl- 
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Ury  power  of  the  Cooununist  world.  The 
wall  wm  have  to  be  erected  with  what 
strength  remains.  The  pnaaxt  generation  of 
Westerners  will  have  to  make  a  stand  on  the 
road  upon  which  Its  predecessors  have  so 
thou^tleasly  retreated  for  60  years. 

But  there  is  hope.  All  oppressed  peoples 
are  on  the  side  of  the  West:  the  Russians, 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  n.S.&R.,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Cubans.  Only  by  relying  on 
this  aUiaoce  can  the  West's  strategy  suc- 
ceed. Only  together  with  the  oppressed  will 
the  West  constitute  the  decisive  force  on 
earth.  This  is  also  a  matter  of  principle,  if 
the  West  is  to  uphold  freedom  everywhere 
and  not  merely  for  itself. 

This  strategy  will  obviously  entail  radical 
conceptual  changes  and  the  rethinking  of 
tactics  on  the  part  of  Western  politicians, 
diplomats  and  military  men. 

Five  years  ago.  all  my  warnings  were  ig- 
nored by  offldal  America.  Tour  leaders  are 
free  to  ignore  my  present  predictions  as 
welL  But  they  too  will  come  true.* 


WINDFALL  PROFITS  BILL 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, Mr.  D'Amours'  motion  In- 
structing the  House  conferees  on  the 
windfall  profits  bill  to  support  residen- 
tial and  business  tax  credits  for  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  energy 
sources. 

As  you  know,  last  Thursday,  the  con- 
ferees came  very  close  to  finishing  the 
work  on  the  windfall  profits  bill  and. 
in  the  process,  drastically  reduced  the 
package  of  renewable  energy  and  con- 
servation credits  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  commonly  agreed  on  price  tag  on 
the  entire  package  would  have 
amounted  to  some  10  percent  of  the 
expected  revenue  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  windfall  profits  tax 
was  designed  to  prohibit  oil  companies 
from  reaping  the  harvest  of  decontrol 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
earmarks  this  percentage  of  the  tax 
revenue  for  energy  credits  which  are 
viewed  as  an  effective  method  of  re- 
ducing our  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign  oU.  Every  study  that  I  have 
seen,  whether  commissioned  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  from  within  the  private 
sector  indicates  that  energy  tax  credits 
offer  solid  potential  for  recognizable 
and  significant  energy  savings.  Under 
the  Senate  version,  homeowners  and 
landlords  would  receive  approximately 
$8.7  billion  in  credits  for  investments 
in  solar  panels,  more  efficient  furnaces 
and  wood-burning  stoves. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
portance of  slipiificant  Federal  leader- 
ship in  offering  the  American  consmn- 
er  the  opportunity  to  reduce  his  or  her 
fuel  consumption  through  these 
energy  conserving  measures  whi^e,  at 
the  same  time,  realizing  a  significant 
net  energy  savings  on  a  national  level. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  pro- 
vide tax  credits  designed  to  reduce  this 
Nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oiL 
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That  fact  should  be  abundantly  clear 
at  this  point  in  time.  Tax  credit  meas- 
ures included  in  the  windfall  profits 
bill  are  effectively  directed  at  the  root 
cause  of  the  problem. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  reconsider 
their  decision  to  exclude  the  passive 
solar  tax  credit  for  builders,  to  exclude 
a  variety  of  residential  conservation 
measures,  and  to  force  the  buslnes 
tax  credit  for  solar  energy  invest- 
ments. 

The  D'Amours  motion  offers  the 
House  the  chance  to  go  on  the  record 
in  support  of  practical,  substantive 
and  prudent  use  of  tax  credits  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  realizing  great  energy  sav- 
ings. I  ask  you  for  your  support  of  this 
motion. 

Thank  you.* 


IOC  VOTES  TO  RETAIN  OLYMPIC 
GAMES  IN  MOSCOW 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmois 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  9 
days  ago  that  the  1980  Winter  Olym- 
pics got  underway  In  Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 
This  has  been  a  truly  eventful  week 
and  our  Nation  can  take  great  pride  in 
hosting  this  marvelous  event.  But  the 
festive  atmosphere  permeating 
throughout  the  Nation  has  been  damp- 
ened by  two  recent  actions  of  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee.  By  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  73  members  at- 
tending the  IOC  general  session,  the 
committee  voted  to  retain  the  summer 
Olympics  in  Moscow.  This  vote  was 
taken  in  apparent  disregard  for  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  30  different  govern- 
ments to  have  the  Moscow  games  can- 
celed, postponed,  or  moved  elsewhere. 

Throughout  the  Moscow  games  con- 
troversy, the  IOC  has  maintained  that 
sports  should  be  removed  from  poli- 
tics—that it  is  the  "Olympic  Ideal"  for 
all  nations  to  lay  their  political  differ- 
ences aside  and  Join  together  in 
friendly,  athletic  competition.  Yet.  it 
was  Just  such  political  differences  that 
prompted  the  IOC  to  Issue  their 
second  ruling  of  the  week,  one  barring 
athletes  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  competing  In  the  Lake  Placid 
games.  The  IOC  ruling  prohibited 
these  athletes  from  competing  under 
the  flag  and  the  national  anthem  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  thus  virtually 
assuring  their  nonpartlclpation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  athletes  from  the  Re- 
public of  China  have  participated  In 
the  Olympic  games  since  1952.  But 
they  have  now  been  shunned  by  the 
IOC  so  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  can  participate  in  its  first  Olym- 
pics. Not  only  were  the  27  members  of 
the  ROC  delegation  prohibited  from 
marching  In  Tuesday's  parade  of  ath- 
letes, but  they  have  been  forbidden 
from  training  at  the  Olympic  site  or 
living  In  the  Olympic  Village.  This  dis- 
graceful conduct  toward  the  Republic 
of  China  by  the  IOC  deserves  imlver- 
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sal  condemnation,  particularly  when 
they  hypocritically  dress  their  very 
political  decisions  In  supposedly  non- 
political  clothes.  For  despite  Its  claims 
to  the  contrary,  the  IOC  does  indeed 
play  politics  with  the  world.  It  was 
Olympic  politics  that  led  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  1936  Olympic  games  in  Hit- 
ler's Germany,  an  event  that  later  led 
Joseph  Goebbels  to  remark  that  the 
propaganda  value  accrued  from  the 
Berlin  games  was  worth  20  divisions. 
And  it  is  Olympic  politics  that  tiuns 
out  the  Republic  of  China  and  Ignores 
the  Soviets  standing  army  In  Afghani- 
stan, insisting  once  again.  44  years 
later,  on  playing  games  in  the  capital 
city  of  another  country  that  is  extin- 
guishing human  lives  and  human  free- 
doms of  its  neighbors.* 


GOLD  IS  NOT  A  SIDESHOW 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  ITEW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  mMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  century  ago.  William  G.  Sumner 
said:  "It  seems  there  can  be  no  new 
fallacy  to  be  discovered  In  regard  to 
paper  money.  The  field  is  exhausted. " 

I  believe  he  was  right;  there  are  no 
new  ways  to  mismanage  a  paper  cur- 
rency like  the  dollar.  Unfortunately, 
we  keep  rediscovering  and  implement- 
hig  all  the  old  ones,  to  the  great 
misery  of  Americans  and  the  world. 

Lewis  E.  Lehrman,  president  of  the 
Lehrman  Institute,  is  our  modem  Wil- 
liam G.  Sumner.  I  believe.  In  an  excel- 
lent article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  he -explains  why  the  dollar 
price  of  gold  has  rocketed,  precisely  in 
the  period  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
announced  a  new  policy  to  control  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply. 

Lehrman  explains  that  the  Fed  Is  in- 
capable of  controlling  the  money 
supply,  which  is  determined  by  the 
demand  for  as  well  as  the  creation  of 
dollars.  Yet  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
lost  control  of  what  it  can  determine— 
the  growth  of  Federal  Reserve  bank 
credit. 

This  credit  explosion  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months— a  tangible  policy  and  not 
some  mysterious  market  psychology- 
Is  responsible  for  the  exponential  rise 
of  gold,  or  rather,  for  the  exponential 
decline  in  the  dollar's  value  relative  to 
gold. 

Binding  inflation  permanently  will 
require  comprehensive  monetary 
reform.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  does 
not  have  to  wait  imtil  then  to  reduce 
Inflation  significantly  with  the  means 
at  its  disposal— above  all  by  ending  Its 
hyperactive  open  market  operations. 

I  commend  this  Important  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  20, 
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Gold  Is  Not  a  8n>K  Show 

(By  Lewis  E.  Lehrman) 

Lenin  once  observed  that  gold  should 
adorn  the  floors  of  latrines.  Keynes  labeled 
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it  a  "barbarous  relic,"  and  Milton  Friedman 
has  recently  been  saying  that  for  a  mone- 
tary standard  you  may  as  well  use  pork  bel- 
Ues. 

When  President  Nixon  demonetized  gold 
In  1971,  Henry  Reuss,  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
predicted  that  the  price  of  gold  would  faU  to 
t6  per  ounce.  It  is  true  that  gold  remained 
below  $40  untU  1972.  But  it  rose  to  $200  in 
1974  as  inflation  engulfed  the  final  months 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  After  mone- 
tary policy  was  abruptly  tightened  In  1974. 
gold  gradually  declined  to  a  low  of  $106  in 
1976. 

President  Carter  inaugurated  his  adminis- 
tration in  1977  with  the  rhetoric  of  auster- 
ity—pledging, among  other  things,  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget.  The  price  of  gold 
promptly  rose  over  $150.  Mr.  Carter  re- 
placed Arthur  Bums  with  William  Miller  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  By 
the  autumn  of  1978  the  dollar  was  collaps- 
ing and  gold  was  approaching  $250.  Then, 
.on  November  1,  1978,  new  policies  to  control 
the  money  supply  and  defend  the  dollar 
were  announced  by  Chairman  Miller.  Gold 
fell  to  $200  within  30  days.  But  by  the 
middle  of  1979,  gold  was  once  again  rapidly 
rising  to  $300. 

In  July  1979,  amid  much  fanfare,  Paul 
Volcker  was  summoned  to  replace  Mr. 
Miller.  Cold  vaulted  to  $450  in  September. 
In  a  crisis  atmosphere,  Mr.  Volcker  returned 
from  the  International  Monetary  P\md 
meeting  at  Belgrade  to  announce  his  new 
monetary  guidelines  on  Oct.  6,  1979.  They 
stressed  a  new  method  of  targeting  on  bank 
reserves,  and  focused  on  the  goals  of  a 
stable  dollar,  a  slower  rate  of  money  and 
credit  growth  and  an  end  to  excessive  com- 
modity speculation  in  general  and  gold  spec- 
ulation in  particular.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  gold  price  fell  to  $373. 

Gome  rrs  own  wat 

Three  months  later,  as  the  gold  price 
soared  over  $800,  Mr.  Volcker  observed  that 
gold  was  going  its  own  way  and  that  its 
movements  had  little  to  do  with  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  Oct.  6  monetary  policies. 
Treasury  Secretary  Miller  allowed  that  the 
Treasury  would  sell  no  more  gold  during 
these  "uncertain  and  uncharacteristic 
times,"  evidently  meaning  that  gold  is  a 
good  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $35  to  $200 
but  a  strong  hold  at  $800.  Fed  Governor 
Wallich  said  the  gold  markets  were  no  more 
than  "a  side  show." 

Yet  on  February  5,  1980,  commodity 
future  prices,  following  the  earlier  gold 
lead,  closed  at  a  record  high,  up  26  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  on  the  Commodity  Re- 
search Bureau  futures  index.  The  market 
for  U.S.  government  securities  has  sxiffered 
a  devastating  collapse.  Gold  closed  around 
$665  on  Feb.  IS.  more  than  20  percent  below 
the  early  January  peak  but  83  percent 
above  its  bottom  of  October  1979.  it  has 
since  risen  back  above  $700. 

What  caused  the  exponential  rise  and  vio- 
lent fluctuations  of  the  gold  price?  The 
surging  gold  price,  commodity  prices  and  in- 
terest rates  suggest  that  the  so-called  anti- 
inflationary  money  policy  proclaimed  by 
Paul  Volcker  on  Oct  6  has  intensified 
rather  than  quelled  speculation.  The  con- 
tradiction between  Mr.  Volcker's  goals  and 
the  results  achieved  requires  explanation. 

An  explanation  for  the  Volcker  contradic- 
tion—and for  that  matter  the  earlier  mone- 
tary problems  of  Arthur  Bums  in  1972-74 
and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Miller  in  1978  and 
1979— has  to  start  with  a  determination  of 
what  policy  the  Fed  has  actually  pursued. 
as  opposed  to  its  announced  goals.  The 
economists  have  focused  our  attention  on 
monetary  aggregates  such  as  M-1.  Laying 
iside  the  problem  of  how  to  define  these 
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numbers— the  Fed  switched  definitions  only 
last  week— the  fact  remains  that  the  Fed 
does  not  actually  control  M-U  however 
measured.  The  money  stock  depends  putly 
on  Fed  policy  and  partly  on  events  else- 
where in  the  economy.  Consumers  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  market  largely  determine  the 
demand  for  money,  while  the  Fed  influences 
its  supply. 

For  any  real  understanding,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  above 
all  a  banlL.  though  a  bank  with  the  monopo- 
ly powers  to  issue  legal  tender  currency  and 
to  regulate  the  banking  system.  It  is  not  a 
magical  government  agency,  nor  should  it 
be  confused  with  the  Yale  Economics  De- 
partment or  a  classroom  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  To  study  the  policies  of  a  bank, 
you  study  its  balance  sheet,  to  see  what  its 
offlcers  are  actually  doing.  The  only  things 
its  managers  control,  within  limits,  are  the 
volume  and  composition  of  its  assets  and  li- 
abilities. The  Fed's  balance  sheet  will  show 
the  amount  of  credit  it  is  extending  to  the 
commercial  banking  system. 

The  Fed's  credit  operations  are  revealed 
in  the  balance  sheet  item  called  Total  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  Credit.  FRB  credit  is  the 
Fed's  financial  assets— the  amount  of  gov- 
ernment securities,  acceptances,  advanced, 
float  and  so  on.  Changes  In  FRB  credit  re- 
flect the  net  operations  of  the  Fed's  open- 
market  desk,  foreign-exchange  desk  and  dis- 
count window— the  various  ways  the  Fed  in- 
fluences the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
credit  in  the  economy. 

To  achieve  its  aimounced  Oct.  6  goal  of  re- 
straining the  growth  of  credit,  the  Fed 
would  have  to  restrain  the  growth  of  FRB 
credit.  But  as  the  accompanying  chart 
shows,  total  FRB  credit  growth  accelerated 
between  Oct.  6  and  year-end.  And  so  did  the 
price  of  gold. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1977  and  look  at  recent 
history.  Both  FRB  credit  and  the  gold  price 
were  relatively  calm  In  1977,  but  in  the 
second  half  of  1977  FRB  credit  rose  toward 
$120  biUion  and  gold  toward  $175.  As  ex- 
pected FRB  credit  peaked  seasonally  at 
year-end:  the  gold  price  topped  out  two 
months  later.  By  October  of  1978.  FRB 
credit  had  expanded  above  $130  billion, 
while  the  gold  price  rushed  to  $250. 

FRB  credit  peaked  after  the  Miller  mone- 
tary changes  of  Nov.  1,  1978,  and  so  did  the 
price  of  gold.  FRB  credit  declined  and  stabi- 
lized through  the  winter  of  1978-1979,  and 
so  did  the  price  of  gold,  which  remained 
below  $250  through  the  winter. 

Beginning  in  April  of  1979.  total  FRB 
credit  advanced  rapidly  from  $125  billion, 
reaching  $143.5  billion  during  the  week 
ending  January  2.  1980.  Diulng  this  period 
FRB  credit  did  stabilize  for  six  weeks,  start- 
ing with  the  week  of  Oct.  3,  reflecting  the 
Volcker  Oct.  6  moves.  But  It  started  to  rise 
again  by  Nov.  14.  about  the  time  of  the 
Iranian  deposit  freeze.  From  Nov.  14  to  Jan. 
2,  total  FRB  credit  startled  most  Fed  watch- 
ers by  rising  from  $135  billion  to  nearly  $144 
billion. 

In  parallel,  the  gold  price  took  off  from 
$250  in  the  spring  of  1979.  and  topped  out  at 
$450  with  the  Oct.  6  Volcker  moves.  Prompt- 
ly the  gold  price  declined  to  under  $450  and 
steadied  along  with  FRB  credit,  which  re- 
mained steady  in  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber. Gold  then  vaulted  to  $850  on  Jan.  15. 
peaking  Just  two  weeks  after  FRB  credit. 
FRB  credit  declined  from  its  high  of  $143.5 
billion  on  Jan.  2  to  $134.5  billion  during  the 
week  ending  Feb.  6.  By  Feb.  15.  the  gold 
price  fell  to  $665. 

The  lagged  correlation  between  the  rise 
and  fall  of  FRB  credit  and  the  rise  and  fall 
of  gold  is  not  perfect,  but  there  is  a  oonpel- 
llng  association  between  the  two.  Indeed, 
even  taUog  into  account  aeaaonallty,  almost 
every  reacceleratlon  of  FRB  credit  between 
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January  1977  and  January  1980  tends  to  be 
tecompanied.  after  a  varying  but  short  lag. 
With  an  acceleration  in  the  price  of  gold. 

The  relationship  is  logarithmic;  a  rise  in 
FRB  credit  causes  an  exponential  rise  in  the 
gold  price.  This  relationship  reflects  the 
impact  of  expectations,  well  known  to  classi- 
cal economists.  Market  participants  are  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  information  that  sug- 
gests the  Fed  is  expanding  credit  rather 
than,  as  the  Fed  chairman  Saya.  oontractinc 
or  stabilizing  credit  In  response  to  each  new 
injection  of  Fed  credit  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses move  ever  more  decisively  to  protect 
themselves  against  InflatiorL 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  the  price 
of  gold  seems  to  respond  directly  to  the 
monetary  policies  actually  pursued  by  real 
people  at  the  Federal  Reserve  open  market 
desk.  But  the  gold  market  does  Ignore  what 
the  Chairman  says  or  others  think  the  Fed 
will  do.  In  a  word  the  rise  of  the  price  of 
gold  is  Just  one  more  reflection  of  excessive 
credit  growth,  as  shown  by  the  Fed's  own 
balance  sheet.  If  war-scares,  oil-price  hikes 
and  Iranian  asset  freezes  did  not  exist  but 
the  same  expansiotuur  credit  policies  pre- 
vailed. Fed  apologists  would  find  other  plau- 
sible tK>Iitical  events  with  which  to  rational- 
ize the  advance  in  the  price  of  gold. 

The  Fed  managers  do  not  deceive  us  in- 
tentionally. Instead  they  deceive  them- 
selves. They  believe  they  can  achieve  what  is 
not  within  their  power  to  achieve— namely, 
a  certain  quantity  of  money.  Thus  they 
create  uncertainty  and  disorder  in  the  fi- 
nancial markets. 

THZ  FUHDAMKIITAt  PROBLEM 

The  fundamental  problem  of  Federal  Re- 
serve monetary  policy  can  be  stated  quite 
simply.  Because  the  quantity  of  money 
cannot  be  controlled  effectively  by  the  Fed. 
the  goal  of  the  Fed's  monetary  policy  must 
not  be  to  control  It  The  Fed  simply  cannot 
determine  precisely  either  the  demand  for 
money  in  the  market  or  its  supply.  Nor  does 
the  Fed  possess  the  information,  the  operat- 
ing techniques  of  the  perfect  foresight  to 
bring  about  a  certain  rate  of  growth  of 
money  and  credit  especially  through  its 
chosen  technique,  open-market  operations. 
As  history  shows,  open-market  operations 
succeed  only  in  destabilizing  interest  rates 
and  the  money  markets. 

It  is  not  the  gold  price  which  is  unstable. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Fed's  volatile 
monetary  policies  which  are  unstable. 
Steady  monetary  policies  would  produce  dif- 
ferent effects.  It  follows  that  the  price  level, 
like  the  gold  price,  can  be  brought  down. 
The  government  bond  market  can  be  stabi- 
lized. But  the  monetary  authorities  must  ac- 
tually pursue  the  stahiliiiing  policy  which 
they  proclaim— for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

Ultimately,  achieving  the  goal  of  price  sta- 
bility will  require  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  monetary  system.  But  for  now.  in  their 
afforts  to  sustain  a  managed  currency.  Fed 
oolicymakers  often  misunderstand  market 
lata  and  the  effects  of  their  own 
tiyperinterventionist  open-market  oper- 
ations. They  even  have  difflculty  insuring 
that  announced  policies  of  the  Fed  gover- 
nors are  actually  implemented  by  the  staff 
at  the  open-maAet  desk.  Stm,  in  the  at>- 
sence  of  comprehensive  reform.  It  would 
help  if  the  men  at  the  Fed  and  Treasury 
stopped  belittling  the  importance  of  the 
gold  price.  Their  policies  since  Oct  6  would 
have  been  better  if  they  had  reoognised 
that  it  is  no  "side  show,"  but  a  highly  aensi- 
tive  scoreboard  for  the  main  event* 
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A  SPEECH  BT  SUSAN  LEAVTIT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  akizoha 

HI  THX  HOUSS  OF  RBPBSSERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  speech 
delivered  by  Susan  Leavltt.  a  high 
school  senior  who  lives  In  my  district 
In  Arizona. 

Miss  Leavltt  won  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
speech  contest  in  Arizona,  and  she  is 
now  eligible  for  the  final  Judging  here 
in  Washington. 

It  is  heartening  to  hear  such 
thoughtful  and  dynamic  words  about 
the  United  States  of  America  from  a 
young  person.  I  think  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  be  inspired 
by  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  in  Miss 
Leavitt's  speech. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  envision  that  history  Is  writt«n  In  the 
Stan,  and  that  there  is.  mapped  in  the  heav- 
ens, a  brilliant  constellation  in  the  shape  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  stars  rep- 
resent the  people  and  events  that  have 
made  this  natl<Hi  the  greatest  of  all  nations. 

I.  as  a  young  American  standing  ready  to 
cross  the  threshold  lietween  youth  and 
adulthood,  am  faced  with  the  decision  of 
what  my  role  In  America's  future  will  be. 
The  decision  Is  not  a  difficult  one:  and  be- 
cause it  has  been  made  before,  I  have 
merely  to  look  to  the  stars. 

Aa  I  view  the  heavens,  my  eyes  light  upon 
a  certain  star  designated  as  the  first— 
George  Washington.  Here  is  an  exemplary 
life  worthy  of  every  America's  emulation.  At 
the  center  of  his  life  bums  a  motive— the 
obligation  of  preserving  the  liberties  he  has 
enjoyed  for  future  generations.  To  a  friend 
he  once  wrote:  ".  .  .  it  seems  highly  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done  to 
maintain  the  liberty  which  we  have  derived 
from  our  ancestors.  .  .  ."  He  made  his  deci- 
sion and  stucit  to  It.  He  never  waivered  and 
he  never  let  his  motivation  wealcen.  And  so 
he  shines  an  eternal  patriot. 

But  amidst  this  constellation  there  are 
countless  patriots:  all  worthy  of  emulation. 
And  at  the  center  of  each,  the  same  motive 
bums.  I  see  now  that  this  motive,  this  gravi- 
tational force  that  lies  In  the  core  of  each 
generatioa  is  what  holds  the  constellation 
(the  nation)  together. 

I  bask  daily  in  a  multitude  of  rights  and 
prlvUeges  given  free  to  me  by  the  sweat  of 
someone  else's  brow.  How  dare  I  not  adopt 
this  same  motive  into  my  life?  No.  I  have  de- 
cided that  my  role  in  America's  future  must 
be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Patriots  by 
continuing  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
rights  and  privileges  I  enjoy  for  future  gen- 
erations 

Having  made  my  decision  and  being  filled 
with  conviction  and  desire,  I  am  endowed 
with  a  new  sensitivity  that  enables  me  to 
see  that  surrounding  the  motive  and  the 
valiant  deeds,  is  a  warm  glow  of  influence.  I 
■ee  it  on  all  the  stars,  surrounding  each  life. 

One  retiring  American  History  teacher 
Uught  Ills  last  lesson  about  tlie  battle  for 
Iwo  Jlma.  He  taught  It  with  unsurpassed 
seal  and  beauty  because  he  tiad  been  there. 
His  influence  that  day  was  such  that  after- 
wards the  love  that  those  students  had  for 
their  country  was  stronger  tlian  it  ever  luwl 
been  before. 

A  young  mother  noticed  one  morning  on 
her  front  sidewalk,  two  small  whoolclia- 
dren.  They  faced  her  flag,  heads  erect. 
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hands  over  hearts,  and  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely recited  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  fin- 
ished, and  continued  on  their  way.  Their 
simple  example,  so  touched  this  young 
mother  that  she  vowed  to  instill  in  her  own 
children,  tills  same  enthusiastic  patriotism. 

That  yoimg  mother  was  my  mother.  I  feel 
very  strongly  the  warmth  and  influence 
from  her  life  and  tliat  of  my  father.  And  I 
reaUze  that  this  Influence  brings  with  it,  an- 
other obligation.  I  must,  not  only  lnf>rove 
and  preserve  the  freedoms  of  this  nation 
through  active  participation  and  support  in 
the  government  and  by  honestly  performing 
the  many  detailed  duties  of  dtizensliip,  but 
I  must  also  influence  othera  to  do  the  same. 
I  must  live  a  life  worthy  of  emulation.  And  I 
must  point  to  the  stars  so  that  others  can 
also  feel  the  sensitive  warmth  that  comes 
from  influential  American  Pride.  And  if 
throughout  my  life  I  should  influence  no 
more  than  my  own  children,  my  life  will 
have  been  well-lived. 

The  constellation  fades  as  the  star  of  the 
future— the  Sun— arises.  I  see  I  have  crossed 
the  threshold  into  adulthood.  My  decision 
has  been  made;  I  know  what  my  role  will  be. 

I  must  now  follow  Oeorge  Washington's 
example  and  stick  to  my  convictions,  and 
never  waiver,  but  live  with  the  ultimate 
hope  that  someday  I  may  earn  a  place  In 
the  constellation  of  America.  And  even  If 
that  place  is  but  a  tiny  flicker  from  a  tiny 
star,  at  least  it  will  have  been  a  flicker  of 
light  and  not  an  empty  hole  in  the  black 
space  of  the  Universe.* 


JACK  BOTCHELL-A 
COURAGEOUS  ACT 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

or  PKNlf  STLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  international  setback 
brought  on  by  faltering  courage  or 
rampant  indecision.  I  am  heartened,  as 
I  am  sure  all  Americans  are,  whenever 
"the  good  guys  win  one."  For  this  pur- 
pose I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  determined 
and  heroic  act  of  a  native  Beaver 
County  resident.  Jack  Mitchell. 

Tou  may  have  had  the  occasion  to 
hear  or  read  the  news  reports  of  the 
release  of  the  American  Peace  Corps- 
man.  Richard  Starr,  by  Colombian 
Guerrillas.  After  3  years  of  captivity, 
this  Peace  Corps  volunteer  was  finally 
able  to  gain  his  freedom  through  the 
personal  efforts  of  Jack  Mitchell,  a  re- 
porter for  syndicated  columnist,  Jack 
Anderson. 

Mitchell,  a  dedicated  journalist  from 
a  family  with  such  a  tradition,  took  up 
the  case  of  the  kidnapped  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  after  official  efforts  to 
sectire  his  release  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  Peace  Corpsman.  a  32-year-old 
botanist  from  Edmonds.  Wash.,  was 
kidnapped  in  February  1977,  by  Co- 
lombian revolutionaries.  Although  the 
State  Department  expressed  concern 
about  his  capture,  they  refused  to 
enter  into  formal  negotiations  for  his 
return.  Public  appeals  for  Starr's  re- 
lease by  his  mother  failed  to  achieve 
any  results.  She  turned  to  two  or  our 
colleagues,  former  Representative 
Uoyd  Meeds  and  Representative  Al 
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Swift,  for  assistance.  But  their  efforts 
to  bring  Starr  home  were  also  stymied. 
Knowing  that  Jack  Anderson  had 
been  able  to  make  contact  with  the 
Venezuelan  Guerrillas  who  held  Wil- 
liam Niehous  hostage.  Meeds  and 
Swift  talked  to  Anderson  to  see  if  his 
sources  could  lead  to  some  communi- 
cation with  the  Colombian  band  which 
held  Starr.  Anderson  put  his  veteran 
investigative  reporter.  Jack  Mitchell 
on  the  story. 

Mitchell  was  touched  by  Mrs.  Starr's 
3-year  quest  for  her  son  and  he 
became  greatly  concerned  over  young 
Starr's  fate.  He  questioned  the  State 
Department's  inactivity.  A  story  was 
written  about  the  plight  of  this  aban- 
doned American  containing  an  offer  to 
go  anjrwhere  to  negotiate  Starr's  re- 
lease. Mitchell,  who  had  always  been 
on  the  reporter's  end  of  a  story  was 
soon  to  find  himself  In  the  middle  of 
one. 

After  the  story  appeared  in  Ander- 
son's column,  the  guerrillas  made  con- 
tact with  Mitchell.  Weeks  of  negotia- 
tions ensued.  An  initial  meeting  was 
set  up  with  representatives  of  the 
guerrillas  in  Mexico  City,  where 
Mitchell  Journeyed  to  receive  the  bad 
news  —  the  guerrillas  were  demanding 
$250,000  as  ransom  for  Starr's  release. 

Anderson  was  prepared  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  money  and  set 
about  raising  It  It  took  some  doing, 
but  the  ransom  amount  was  put  to- 
gether. Mitchell,  in  turn,  set  out  to  de- 
termine whether  Starr  was  still  alive. 
A  letter  containing  two  questions  to 
which  only  Starr  would  know  the  an- 
swers was  sent  to  him  by  way  of  the 
intermediaries.  When  the  return  letter 
arrived  in  Washington  with  the  re- 
sponses of  "raspberry  pie"  and  "Chica- 
go," Mitchell  knew  Starr  was  alive. 

A  second  meeting  was  planned— this 
time  in  Colombia  on  the  guerrillas 
home  turf.  Putting  aside  concerns  for 
his  own  safety  and  putting  his  trust  in 
his  finely  honed  Journalistic  instincts. 
Mitchell  pursued  his  story  to  what  he 
hoped  would  be  a  happy  ending. 

After  the  State  Department  ar- 
ranged for  his  passage  through  Colom- 
bian customs.  Mitchell  flew  off  to 
Bogota  with  a  briefcase  containing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Mitchell 
could  not  know  what  to  expect— had 
the  guerrillas  bargained  In  good  faith? 
Would  he  l>e  successful  in  getting 
Starr  home?  or  would  he  find  himself 
a  hostage. 

Mitchell  spent  days  in  his  hotel 
room  in  Bogotd  with  no  word  from  the 
guerrillas.  The  more  prolonged  the 
stay,  the  greater  the  chance  of  failure. 
Communication  could  not  even  be 
made  with  his  office  for  fear  that  it 
would  Jeopardize  his  efforts.  Mitchell's 
fears  and  second  thoughts  must  have 
been  hard  to  suppress. 

At  last  a  message  from  an  interme- 
diary of  the  guerrillas.  A  series  of 
meetings  was  scheduled  and  canceled. 
All  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
exchange  would  fall  apart.  Undaunted. 
Mitchell  remained  In  Bogota  until  fi- 
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nally  he  and  Starr  were  on  a  plane 
home. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  accounts  of  this  kidn^lng— of  an 
American  volunteer's  terrifying  ordeal, 
of  a  mother's  spirited  perseverance, 
and  of  a  journalist's  intricate  ma^eu- 
verlngs.  With  our  country  being  put  to 
the  test  in  Iran,  where  Americans  are 
entering  their  110th  day  of  captivity, 
the  successful  outcome  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Corpsman's  nightmare 
should  bring  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement to  all  of  us. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  express  my  commendation  to  Rich- 
ard Starr  for  all  that  he  has  endured 
in  service  to  our  country.  Our  deep 
regard  to  Jack  Anderson  for  his  fine 
example  of  public  service,  and  to  Jack 
Mitchell,  we  are  very  proud  of  you  in 
Beaver  County  and  throughout  our 
Nation  for  your  courageous  act  to  help 
an  American  in  trouble. 

The  journalistic  profession  is  well 
served  by  this  fine  example  of  inde- 
pendence, integrity,  and  bravery.* 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  THE 
PUGHT  OP  TRAVELING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Sales  Representative 
Protection  Act,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  individuals, 
as  well  as  their  organizations,  whose 
profession  is  selling.  I  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  their  problems,  particular- 
ly those  stemming  from  the  energy 
crisis.  But,  I  have  also  come  to  appreci- 
ate their  loyalty  to  our  country,  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice  as  well  as  their 
cooperative  spirit  during  this  time  of 
economic  crisis  in  America. 

Gasoline  rationing  will  work  a  hard- 
ship on  sales  representatives  if  special 
provisions  are  not  made  for  them.  I 
have  been  an  opponent  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning, but  if  we  ever  have  a  plan,  it 
must  be  fair  to  this  group.  In  light  of 
this,  I  am  submitting  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  February  4,  1980,  Sales 
Representatives  News  of  the  National 
Association  of  Men's  and  Boys'  Appar- 
el Clubs,  Inc.: 

Washhigton.- As  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  prepared  to  write  its  final 
draft  of  a  national  standby  gasoline  ration- 
ing plan,  the  Bureau  of  Wholesale  Sales 
Representatives  accelerated  its  efforts  to 
assure  traveling  salespeople  equitable  treat- 
ment under  that  plan. 

Early  last  month  In  Seattle,  Chicago,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  Bureau  members  and 
staff  testified  at  DOE  hearings  on  the  ra- 
tioning; program. 

Their  message  to  the  Nation's  energy 
planners  was  simple:  Sales  representatives 
wholeheartedly  support  "sensible"  rationing 
that  would  allow  commercial  users  of  gaso- 
line to  continue  making  their  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  economy. 

Legislation  passed  by  Congress  last  Octo- 
ber authorizes  the  President  to  draft  a  gaso- 
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line  rationing  plan  for  use  In  emergency  sit- 
uations. 

Last  month's  DOE  hearings  are  part  Of 
the  administration's  drive  to  prepare  Its  ra- 
tioning plan  for  submission  to  Congress 
within  the  120-day  limit  set  by  the  energy 
bilL 

At  a  January  7  bearing  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Bureau  Washington  Couns^*  Charles 
Schoeneman  told  DOE  offldals  that  "every 
individual  the  Bureau  represents  is  cogni- 
zant of  the  need  for  a  standby  gasoline  ra- 
tioning plan. 

"However,"  he  continued,  "it  is  not  In  the 
public  interest  to  put  in  place  a  plan  which 
disproportionately  rests  the  principle 
burden  on  one  segment  of  the  American 
economy." 

Complimenting  DOE  on  Its  recognition 
that  commercial  users  of  gasoline  must  re- 
ceive allotments  based  on  their  historic 
usage  of  fuel,  Schoeneman  criticized  a  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  standby  rationing  plan 
for  not  spelling  out  in  detail  how  these  al- 
lotments would  be  made. 

Failure  to  establish  In  advance  the  mecha- 
nism for  allotlng  gasoline  to  commercial 
users,  Schoeneman  said,  would  give  rise  to 
"an  initial  chaotic  period  for  business" 
whenever  the  rationing  plan  was  put  into 
effect 

To  assure  a  smooth  transition  to  a  ration- 
ing program,  Schoeneman  urged  DOE  to 
add  to  Its  plan  a  section  "which  states  un- 
equivocally that  In  the  event  rationing  on  a 
per  vehicle  basis  goes  into  effect,  there  will 
be  an  automatic  allotment  to  the  salesmen 
and  others  who  use  their  vehicles  in  busi- 
ness based  upon  proven  historical  usage  as 
shown  on  their  federal  income  tax  re- 
turns. .  ." 

At  regional  hearings  held  January  3  in  Se- 
attle and  January  4  in  Chicago,  Bureau 
members  delivered  similar  testimony  on  the 
need  for  commercial  user  allotments  based 
on  proven,  historical  usage  of  gasoline. 

Pacific  Northwest  Apparel  Association 
President  Ryan  Montgomery  and  Jim  Hol- 
land, president  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Men's  Apparel  Club,  attended  the  Seattle 
hearing. 

Former  NAMBAC  Vice  President-at-Large 
Hal  Copeland,  accompanied  by  Style  Ex- 
hibitors Government  Operations  Committee 
Chairman  Gerson  Schnlerow,  testified  at 
the  Chicago  hearing.* 


GOVERNMENT  DUPLICATION 
UNNECESSARY 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAROMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  to  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  {H.R. 
3994)  offered  by  my  roiieague  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Staggers.  I  strong- 
ly supported  the  amendment,  I^ted 
for  it,  and  I  was  glad  the  House  ac- 
cepted it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr, 
Staggers  provides  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  two  permits  wliich  surface  coal 
mine  operators  are  cuirently  required 
to  obtain.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
law.  coal  mine  operators  are  now  re- 
quired to  get  a  waste  disposal  permit 
from  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining, 
and  a  waste  disposal  permit  from  the 
Environmental     Protection     Agency. 
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This  duel-permit  process  Is  wasteful 
and  unnecessary,  and  this  is  Just  the. 
ts^pe  of  Govermnent  duplication  which 
we  can  well  do  without,  and  which  we 
must  continue  to  cut  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November,  I  spon- 
sored  a  coal  regulation  conference  In 
my  district  In  Oklahoma.  Attending 
the  conference  was  the  Director  of  the 
Regulatory  Council's  Task  Force  on 
CoaL  At  the  meeting,  we  brought  to- 
gether State  regulators,  coal  mine  op- 
erators utilities,  and  many  others  con- 
cerned with  the  production  and  use  of 
coal  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  Iden- 
tify specific  regulations  imposed  upon 
these  groups  which  are  inconsistent, 
duplicative,  overlapping,  or  imneces- 
sary. 

It  was  clear  that  one  of  the  main 
problems  facing  coal  mine  operators  is 
that  so  much  time  and  money  is  spent 
In  duplicative  efforts  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  differ- 
ent agencies  at  both  the  Federal  and 
State  level.  For  instance,  the  operators 
must  file  the  same  information— in  dif- 
ferent forms— with  different  agencies. 
Or,  in  the  case  addressed  by  the  Stag- 
gers amendment,  they  must  get  per- 
mits for  the  same  activities  from  dif- 
ferent agencies.  This  general  duplica- 
tion is  time  consuming  and  expensive, 
and  is  an  unnecessary  regulatory 
burden  on  operators. 

If  we  expect  the  coal  Industry  to 
produce  the  amount  of  coal  necessary 
to  help  move  this  Nation  away  from 
its  dependence  on  petroleiuo.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  do  everything 
it  can  to  promote— not  hinder— those 
efforts. 

To  cut  out  duplication  and  inconsis- 
tencies in  regulations  won't  solve  all 
the  coal  mine  operators  problems.  But 
we  in  the  Congress,  and  In  the  agen- 
cies which  regulate  mine  operations, 
have  an  obligation  to  make  their  Job 
as  easy,  as  efficient,  and  as  producUve 
as  possible.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
cut  back  this  imnecessary  and  waste- 
ful redtape  whether  or  not  it  will  solve 
all  the  problems  at  once.  It  is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction,  it  is  a  step  which  | 
strongly  support,  and  one  which  lis 
long  overdue. 

When  the  Senate  considered  this  bill 
last  June,  an  amendment  similar  to 
the  Staggers  amendment  was  adopted 
by  that  body  as  well.  I  think  the  two 
houses  have  made  a  wise  decision,  and 
I  hope  this  is  only  the  start  of  congres- 
sional efforts  to  consolidate  regulatofy 
requirements,  where  possible,  and  cut 
back  Government  redtape.« 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACT 
CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OPMAKTLAIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1980 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  United  States 
and   its   ladles   auxiliary   conduct   a 
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yearly  Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  In 
1980.  more  than  250,000  sfpondary 
school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  The  theme  for  this  year's  con- 
test  was  "My  Role  In  America's 
Future."  A  constituent  of  mine  Miss 
Cheryl  Theresa  Talley  of  Oxon  Hill, 
Md..  who  attends  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Academy  in  Washington. 
D.C..  entered  the  contest  and  became 
the  winner  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  am  really  proud  of  her  achieve- 
ment and  would  like  to  share  her  mes- 
satre  with  my  coUeagues: 

Mt  Role  nr  America's  Futurk 
(By  Cheryl  Theresa  Talley) 

America's  history  is  like  a  tree. 
We,  today's  generation,  are  the  branches, 
our  ancestors  the  roots. 

We  are  wbat  tney  used  to  be. 

We  will  be  wh«t  they  wer*. 

They  were  fighters,  working  for  our  free- 
dom. 

They  were  peacemakers,  firing  non-vio- 
lence. 

They  were  people,  loving,  caring,  under 
God. 
They  were  hopers,  wishing  us  a  better  life. 
Today,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  have 
some  of  the  things  my  ancestors  fought  for. 
I  have  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of 
the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security.  By 
speaking  the  words  of  my  heart,  participat- 
ing in  non-violent  marches,  and  living  life  to 
its  fullest,  I  stand  as  a  witness  to  the  free- 
doms of  America.  I  feel  that  if  we  fight  for 
what  we  believe  in.  America's  future  will  be 
one  worth  looking  forward  to. 

I  think  more  American  citizens  should 
begin  to  participate  in  the  functions  that 
help  make  America  what  it  is  and  what  it 
will  be.  One  such  fiuiction  is  voting.  Too 
many  people  are  afraid  of  getting  Involved. 
Others  are  Just  too  lazy  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  to  the  polls.  The  role  these  citizens  take 
has  very  slim  chance  of  nmking  any  drastic 
change  in  our  nation's  future. 

Another  such  fuinctlon  is  obeying  laws.  I 
feel  that  every  citizen  in  America  should  be 
very  careful  and  conservative  to  every  law. 
enforcement  officer. 

I  feel  that  all  of  America's  citizens  should 
want  to  take  an  active  part  in  our  nation's 
future.  One.  we  as  well  as  our  descendants 
will  benefit  from  work  and  effort.  Two,  we 
can  become  better  people:  and  thus  we  will 
be  a  strong,  powerful,  and  happy  nation.  I 
feel  participation,  tuu-d  work,  and  effort  are 
three  of  the  most  important  ways  to  achieve 
success. 

America's  future  is  like  a  play.  Every  citi- 
zen has  a  role,  big  or  small.  We  as  Ameri- 
cans are  the  actors  and  actresses.  One  actor 
alone  will  not  make  a  play.  Therefore,  we 
must  learn  to  work  together,  to  combine  our 
roles,  to  form  one  family  of  unity,  peace, 
love,  and  respect. 

Every  human  being  is  responsible  for  the 
future  of  America.  We  should  all  help  each 
other  to  handle  this  responsibility.  I  feel  or- 
ganization of  this  type  will  be  greatly 
needed  in  future  generations. 

I  know  the  role  I  play  in  America's  future 
is  not  a  vast  and  important  one.  But  I  want 
to  help  others  to  help  themselves  to  become 
better  persons.  When  we  all  help  each 
other,  we  can  then,  and  only  then,  begin  to 
solve  the  problems  of  America,  and  thoae  of 
the  world  aa  welL* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AN  EDUCATION  POLICY  FOR 
THE  1980'S 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 


or  njjKois 

at  THX  HOUSE  or  BEPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Spealier.  on 
Saturday,  February  16,  1980.  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip.  Robert  H. 
Michel  of  Illinois,  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Jaycees.  At  the 
awards  ceremony  at  which  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  named  the  out- 
standing young  man,  Bob  Michel 
spolie  of  the  need  for  local  and  State 
control  of  public  schools.  During  his 
remarks  he  documented  what  many  of 
us  have  believed  for  many  years:  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  which  once 
promised  to  be  a  helping  hand,  has 
become  a  stranglehold  on  American 
education. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  Bob  Michel's  re- 
marks for  I  believe  they  represent  the 
kind  of  thinking  this  country  needs  in 
order  to  see  to  it  that  our  children  get 
the  very  best  education  possible: 

Remabks  op  Rkpresentativk  Robert  H. 
Michel 

In  one  of  thoae  odd  coincidences,  I  had 
picked  a  subject  for  my  remarks  tonight 
before  I  Imew  the  name  and  the  profession 
of  your  Outstanding  Young  Man.  Would 
you  believe  it,  the  topic  I  chose  was  educa- 
tion, its  problems  and  its  promises. 

Tou  hear  a  lot  of  complaints  about  Ameri- 
can education  thes6  days.  And,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  test  scores,  there  is  much  to 
complain  about. 

But  then  you  meet  someone  like  Joe  Cipfl 
and  you  know  that  no  matter  what  your 
troubles  may  be.  the  spirit  of  Jaycees  can 
solve  them. 

Joe  Cipfl  saw  a  problem.  He  involved  par- 
ents, he  involved  the  community.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
tonigbt^that  spirit,  that  attitude. 

For  openers,  I  don't  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  automatically  condemns  any  pro- 
gram emanating  from  Washington.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves that  every  solution  to  every  problem 
can  be  found  In  Washington.  The  education 
problems  of  Peoria  can  best  be  solved  by 
those  closest  to  the  problem  right  here  in 
town.  The  education  problems  of  Belleville 
can  best  be  solved  by  the  people  of  that 
community,  as  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Joe  Cipfl.  so  ably  demonstrated. 

So  tonight,  as  I  point  out  what  I  think  are 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities  in 
today's  education,  I  want  to  emphasize  it  is 
my  belief  that  there  are  no  educational 
problems  so  grave  that  they  cant  be  solved 
by  parents,  taxpayers,  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators working  together. 

Our  basic  problem  is  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so.  we  have  tended  to  look 
more  and  more  to  Washington  for  our  solu- 
tions rather  than  to  ourselves. 

Show  me  a  federal  program  that  really 
works,  that  really  delivers  what  it  promises 
and  youll  have  my  support  every  time. 

But  too  often  federal  programs— particu- 
larly in  education— seem  to  have  a  life  of 
their  own.  They  are  created  and  grow  and 
live  eternally  without  any  reference  to  their 
worth. 

If  I  seem  a  bit  harsh  on  the  results  of 
almost  twenty  years  of  increasing  federal  In- 
volvement in  education,  it  ia  because  I  be- 
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Ueve  in  the  public  school  system's  unique 
strength:  local  control,  local  initiative. 

The  public  school  system  in  this  country 
has  no  greater  supporter  than  this  member 
of  Congress. 

That's  where  I  got  my  start.  So  did  my 
wife  and  four  children.  No  one  has  to  tell 
me  what  that  system  can  do  when  it  Is  run- 
ning the  way  it  should.  No  one  has  to  tell 
me  how  dedicated  teachers  and  administra- 
tors can  be  when  they  have  parental  and 
community  support. 

I'm  not  searching  for  scapegoats.  I'm 
searching  for  solutions. 

Somebody  once  said  that  wars  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  generals. 

Our  American  education  system  has  been 
built  on  the  concept  that  our  children's  edu- 
cation is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  edu- 
cational experts.  In  Washington  or  else- 
where. Joe  Cipfl  and  others  like  him  across 
this  sUte  and  the  nation  know  this.  Educa- 
tion is  a  full-time  Job  and  it  begins  in  the 
home  and  In  one's  local  community. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  become  a  nation 
trying  to  solve  our  educational  problems 
from  the  top  down  when  they  can  only  be 
solved  from  the  grass  roots  up. 

In  a  few  weeks  Mrs.  Shirley  Hufstedler, 
the  Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of 
Education  will  come  before  our  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee.  She  will  tell  us  of  the 
brand  new  plans  the  administration  has  in 
store  for  education. 

She  will  probably  repeat  the  words  we  see 
in  the  administration's  education  budget: 
"This  1981  budget  totals  $15.5  biUion.  an  in- 
crease of  $1  billion,  or  seven  percent,  above 
the  1980  level.  It  represents  a  39  percent  in- 
crease in  the  federal  education  budget  from 
1978  to  1981.  .  .  .  The  Budget  has  been 
guided  by  the  fundamental  belief  that  the 
very  strength  of  the  Nation's  educational 
system  is  rooted  in  the  primacy  of  SUte  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  private  institu- 
tions." 

Those  words  remind  me  of  a  song  that  was 
popular  many  years  ago:  "It  seems  to  me 
I've  heard  that  song  before". 

Yes.  I've  heard  the  song  at>out  federal  aid 
to  education  before.  I've  heard  the  boasts 
about  increased  spending.  I've  heard  the  lip- 
service  paid  to  state  and  local  education. 

I've  heard  it,  in  various  forms,  from  all 
the  Secretarys  of  HEW  who  have  appeared 
before  our  committee  during  our  20  years  of 
hearings:  Ribicoff,  Celebreeze,  John  Gard- 
ner, Wilbur  Cohen.  Robert  Finch.  EUiot 
Richardson,  Cap  Weinberger.  E>avid  Mat- 
thews and  Joe  Califano.  They've  all  come 
up  to  the  Hill  singing  the  same  ole  song, 
with  slightly  different  lyrics.  But  the  song 
has  the  same  message,  year  after  year  after 
yean 

"If  the  federal  government  is  allowed  to 
spend  Just  a  little  more  of  your  tax  dellars, 
education  will  Improve.  Trust  us." 

Well,  let's  look  at  the  record  of  the  recent 
past. 

From  1966  to  1978  the  federal  government 
has  spent  more  than  $50  billion  on  outlays 
for  programs  supporting  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  It  is  the  greatest  ex- 
pansion of  federal  government  involvement 
In  education  In  our  nation's  history. 

During  that  same  t>eriod  we  have  seen  de- 
clining SAT  scores,  a  virtual  epidemic  of  il- 
literacy In  many  urban  schools,  a  decline  in 
writing  skills,  a  decline  in  math  skills,  vio- 
lence in  many  schools,  and  public  discontent 
with  educational  quality. 

During  that  same  period,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  spent  over  26  billion  of  those 
education  tax  dollars  for  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs,  the  kind  that  are  supposed 
to  help  minority  children  get  a  head  start 
These  are  called  Title  I  phograms. 

Two  yean  ago  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  give  me  a  report  on  all  of  the  major 
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effectiveness  studies  that  have  been  done  on 
the  Title  I  program. 

A  1976  study  pointed  out:  "Title  I  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  optimisU 
of  106S  . . .  expectations  have  been  lowered 
•s  a  relative  tntractibility  of  the  problem 
has  become  apparent." 

Another  study  said  there  was  reason  for 
what  it  called  "cautious  optimism"  about 
these  programs.  Tet  another  study  said  that 
the  results  over  fifteen  years  are  "encourag- 
ing". 

"Encouraging"  and  "cautious  optimism." 
What  small  rewsu-ds  for  over  10  years  and 
126  billion  for  Title  L  And  we  simply  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  even  those  "encourag- 
ing" gains  will  remain  with  students  as  they 
continue  through  school. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  I  know  there  are 
schools  where  TiUe  I  works.  That's  great! 
Let's  find  out  what  those  schools  are  doing 
right  before  we  pour  more  money  Into  pro- 
grams of  "cautious  optimism". 

Obviously  It  is  difficult  to  prove  a  direct 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between  in- 
creased federal  involvement  and  declining 
educational  quality. 

But  common  sense  tells  us  that  at  the 
very  least,  federal  aid  to  education  has  not 
helped  as  much  as  its  advocates  said  it 
would.  At  best,  we  are  not  getting  our 
money's  worth;  at  worst,  the  influx  of  feder- 
al tax  dollars  may  well  have  helped  to  shape 
educational  policies  in  the  wrohg  direction. 
Perhaps  the  worst  thing  is  that  without 
even  realizing  it.  we  have  placed  our  faith  In 
the  experts  and  not  in  the  people. 

But  do  we  see  a  call  in  Washington  for  a 
new,  hard  look  at  alternatives  to  our  pres- 
ent system? 

No.  we  hear  the  same  old  battle  cry: 
"Spending  federal  tax  dollars  on  education 
is  proof  we  care." 

I  want  to  tell  ysu  tonight  that  increased 
federal  spending  on  education  is  not  proof 
of  compassion.  It  is  proof  of  the  old  saying 
that  there  Is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is 
Immortal  except  the  human  soul  and  a  fed- 
eral spending  program. 

Like  or  Man  River,  federal  spending  for 
education  "Jes  keeps  rollln'  along". 

And  I  haven't  even  mentioned  such  disas- 
trous side-effects  as  quota  systems,  forced 
busing,  federal  encroachment  in  certain 
areas  of  curriculum  and  the  feeling  among 
some  citizens  ttiat  if  the  federal  government 
is  "taking  care  of  education"  there's  noth- 
ing to  worry  about. 

Well,  there's  plenty  to  worry  about 

Our  national  defense  system  is  a  victim  of 
our  crisis  in  education.  One  of  the  little- 
known  but  serious  problems  we  face  is  that 
our  army  is  staffed  at  its  lowest  levels  with 
men  and  women  who  do  not  have  the  skills 
to  work  in  a  technologically  sophisticated 
military. 

Traliiing  manuals  in  the  Army  have  to  be 
written  on  a  seventh  grade  reading  leveL 

One  out  of  twenty  recruits  now  coming 
into  the  Army  Is  a  "functional  illiterate". 
That  means  the  Army  has  to  send  them  to  a 
six-week  remedial  reading  program. 

The  Washington  Star,  noting  these  trends 
stated: 

"One  (reason  for  this  crisis)  is  that  a  high 
school  diploma  no  longer  means  what  it 
used  to  and  the  U.S.  public  school  system  no 
longer  teaches  people  to  read  well." 

Recently  the  most  comprehensive  survey 
ever  taken  of  today's  military  problems 
showed  that  the  intelligence  level  of  many 
of  the  crew  members  manning  tanlu  and  air 
defense  systems  may  be  too  low  for  them  to 
perform  at  Army  standards. 

Is  it  Just  a  coincidence  that  these  send-llt- 
erate  eighteen  and  nineteen  year  old  sol- 
diers are  members  of  the  first  generation  of 
■o-called  beneficiaries  of  massive  federal  aid 
to  education? 
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I  dont  think  so.  I  think  that  many  federal 
education  programs  Just  havent  done  the 
Job.  And  the  armed  forces  are  getttng  the 
results-and  getting  them  where  it  hurts. 

Oh.  I  know— the  proponents  of  increased 
mending,  in  and  out  of  govemmmt  will  say: 
Just  give  us  a  few  more  dollars  and  well  get 
the  job  done. 

I  dont  believe  it  I  didnt  believe  it  fifteen 
years  ago  and  I  dont  believe  it  now. 

I  think  It's  time  we  stopped  patting  Wash- 
ington on  the  back  for  spending  more  and 
more  federal  tax  dollars  on  education  and 
started  looking  at  what  it  all  means. 

I  came  across  a  story  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  shows  it  isnt  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  alone  that 
have  been  transformed— and  not  for  the 
better— by  federal  money. 

The  headlines  said:  "CoDege  Lobbyists 
Flocking  Here  in  Quest  of  Federal  Funds." 

The  story  told  of  a  typical  day  in  Wash- 
ington. Officials  of  one  State  college  "prowl 
in  Halls  of  Congress,  the  federal  agencies 
and  the  grantsmanship  ghetto"  .  .  .  seeking 
some  $63  million  in  federal  aid  this  one  col- 
lege gets  each  year.  This  college  is  going  to 
buy  its  own  airplane  so  that  the  flights  be- 
tween the  campus  and  Washington  can  be 
expedited. 

One  hundred  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  opened  offices  or  hired  lobbyists  in 
Washington  to  represent  their  interests  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  agencies. 

Is  this  what  we  have  come  to?  Is  this  what 
we  have  done  to  our  colleges?  Have  we  made 
them  federal  tax  Jimkies.  addicted  to  ever- 
increasing  Jolts  of  tax  dollars? 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  unno- 
ticed educational  revolution.  We  are  wit- 
nessing the  gndual  but  inexorable  transfor- 
mation of  our  entire  educational  system, 
from  pre-school  progranu  to  post-graduate 
schools.  The  federal  government,  which 
once  said  it  only  wanted  to  offer  a  "helping 
hand"  is  in  some  cases  developing  a  stran- 
gle-hold  on  education. 

Look  behind  the  ritual  references  to  state 
and  local  control  and  you  see  the  steady 
growth  of  federal  involvement  in  education 
at  all  levels. 

And  the  irony  of  it  all  Is  that  we  have  al- 
lowed this  to  go  on  because  we  thought  it 
would  help.  But  it  hasn't  It  hasn't  taught 
more  kids  to  read.  It  basnt  helped  universi- 
ties to  remain  independent  And  it  hasn't 
helped  the  taxpayers  or  the  parents. 

Oh,  yes  some  good  has  come  of  this  ex- 
penditure of  over  $50  billion  dollars. 

If  you  gave  me  fifty  billion  dollars  and  I 
dropped  it  from  an  airplane  as  it  flew  over 
the  country.  I  would  hope  it  would  do  some 
good.  too.  But  you  wouldn't  call  that  policy. 
You'd  call  that  an  exercise  in  wishful  think- 
ing. Wishful  thinking  disguised  as  public 
policy. 

I  said  earlier  that  with  every  problem 
comes  an  opportunity. 

Jaycees  and  other  public-minded  citizens 
have  the  opporttmity  to  make  American 
education  work  again.  Joe  Cipfl  has  shown 
it  can  be  done. 

It's  going  to  mean  cooperation  with  good 
teachers  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  so-called 
innovations  that  don't  work.  They  have 
been  forced  to  use  these  innovations  be- 
cause some  alleged  education  geniuses  said 
they  were  the  latest  thing.  They  need  your 
cooperation  and  your  suptwrt.  It's  going  to 
mean  getting  involved  at  basic  levels  in  your 
neighborhood  schools,  asking  questions,  yes. 
perhaps  mal^'ng  a  pest  of  yourself— but  a 
pest  for  quality,  a  pest  for  improved  reading 
skills. 

It's  going  to  mean  increased  participation 
in  every  aspect  of  our  schools.  Whether  you 
do  it  as  a  citizen,  as  taxpayer,  a  pairent  a 
Jaycee.  or  in  whatever  capacity,  you  owe  it 
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to  America  to  help  rebuild  our  public  school 
system. 

We  have  to  get  back  to  basics,  all  right 
We  have  to  remember  that  education  beginr 
at  home,  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
family,  in  the  community. 

We  have  to  launch  a  counter-revolation 
against  twenty  years  of  sending  messages  to 
Washington  for  help.  We  have  to  send  a 
new  message  to  Washington:  Stop  increas- 
ing the  stranglehold  and  get  back  to  offer- 
ing the  helping  band.  OradnaUy.  without 
hurting  those  you  have  made  dependent 
over  the  years,  reverse  the  trend  toward 
more  federal  spending.  Join  with  those  of  us 
in  the  States  to  bring  education  back  to  the 
people. 

And  so  tonight  I  could  ask  nothing  more 
than  that  the  spirit  of  the  Jaycees.  your 
spirit  of  community  involvement,  of  private 
initiative,  of  individual  concern,  be  directed 
toward  our  educational  problems,  school  by 
school,  classroom  by  classroom,  child  by 
child.  That's  how  this  battle  Is  going  to  be 
won. 

When  the  American  people  regain  the 
spirit  of  the  Jaycees,  we  will  have  turned 
around  the  f'«""«g<"g  trends  in  education. 

But  that's  not  going  to  happen  unless  you 
and  your  friends  first  show  the  way. 

We  have  a  chance  to  stop  the  erosion.  We 
have  a  chance  to  build. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  or  more  suitable 
allies  in  this  battle  than  you  and  thousands 
like  you  across  the  state  and  the  nation. 
You  believe  as  I  do  that  the  spirit  of  volun- 
teerism.  the  spirit  that  says  "Can  do,"  is 
going  to  bring  good  education  back  to  this 
country. 

So  I  ask  your  support  for  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  want  to  help  American  chil- 
dren learn  but  who  are  convinced  the  feder- 
al government  often  hurts  as  much  as  it 
helps.  Yes,  the  federal  government  can 
help.  But  only  by  its  wiUincness  to  actually 
put  into  practice  all  those  nice  words  about 
state  and  local  controL 

Jaycees  of  Illinois,  we  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  difference.  Let's  do  all  we  can  to 
make  certain  that  difference  we  make  bene- 
fits every  student  in  Illinois  and  across  the 
oountryl* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  RICHARD  P. 
FRUTIGER 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Nassau  Bay.  Tex.,  is  led  by  a  states- 
man. Hon.  Richard  P.  Frutlger. 

Mayor  Frutlger  led  the  people  of  his 
city  in  turning  down  Federal  grants 
and  raising  their  own  funds  to  rectify 
deficiencies  in  the  city's  sewage  treat- 
ment system. 

By  turning  down  Federal  money, 
and  the  redtape  that  wraps  it,  the  dty 
will  save  years  of  time  at  very  little  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  residents. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  call  this  to  my  colleagues'  attention, 
and  congratulate  Mayor  Frutlger,  by 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  recent  letter 
and  attachments  he  sent  me. 

If  more  UJ3.  cities  showed  the  initia- 
tive and  good  sense  of  Nassau  Bay,  we 
would  not  have  the  financial  trouble^ 
we  do. 
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The  letter  follows: 

City  of  Nassau  Bat. 
Houston,  Tex.,  February  i,  19M. 
Hon.  Dr.  Ron  Paul, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  22d  Congres- 
tUmal  District  of  Texas,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DsAR  Ds.  Paul:  As  you  know,  Nassau  Bay 
residents  passed  a  $1,000,000  bond  election 
on  November  14.  1979  to  enable  expansion 
and  elimination  of  deficiencies  in  the  exist- 
ing sewage  treatment  system.  This  bond 
election  followed  a  survey  of  residents  on 
whether  they  would  prefer  the  City  going  it 
alone  or  depending  on  Federal  grants.  Obvi- 
ously the  guidance  we  received  from  the 
residents  was  for  the  City  to  go  it  alone. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  informational 
sheet  that  we  sent  out  to  the  residents.  As 
you  will  note,  there  are  two  very  Interesting 
points.  First,  if  the  City  had  relied  on  Fed- 
eral grants  It  would  have  taken  considerably 
longer  (S-10  years  versus  1  year).  Secondly, 
when  you  consider  the  time  value  of  money, 
the  overall  direct  cost  to  the  residents  is 
only  marginally  greater  with  the  City  going 
it  alone. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  this  coming 
Sunday  at  the  dedication  of  our  Municipal 
Facility. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  P.  Frutiger.  Mayor. 

Enclosures. 

Nassau  Bat  Boifo  EucnoM 
On  Saturday.  November  17.  1979.  a 
$1,000,000  Bond  Election  will  be  held.  This 
money,  if  approved,  is  earmarked  for  financ- 
ing necessary  improvements  to  the  Sewer 
Treatment  Plant  and  Collection  System. 

The  improvements  planned  at  the  sewer 
treatment  plant  Include  addition  of  a  clarl- 
fier  and  dewatertng  system  for  removal  of 
aolida.  expansion  of  the  fUter  and  biotreat- 
ment  systems,  and  elevation  of  electrical 
equipment  and  instrumentation  to  prevent 
future  interruptions  from  high  water.  The 
collection  system  will  be  improved  by  in- 
■talliiig  a  new  sewer  along  the  east  end  of 
Martinique,  a  lift  station  and/or  by-pass  at 
the  Marlpa.  and  replacement  of  the  sewer 
lines  running  through  the  park.  Slip-lining 
■ewer  laterals  throughout  the  City  wUl  con- 
tinue as  a  separate  effort  and  on  an  as- 
needed-basis. 

RRSUI.T8  or  SURVEY 

The  difference  in  cost  between  Alternate  1 
and  2  is  attributed  to  the  added  costs  in- 
volved with  complying  with  Federal  "red 
tape"  in  obtaining  grants  and  an  Inflation 
rate  of  ten  (10)  percent  per  annum  for  the 
additional  3  years  to  complete.  Obviously, 
because  of  the  timing,  the  most  desirable  al- 
ternate Is  the  for  the  City  to  proceed  expe- 
dittously  on  its  own.  However,  before  pro- 
ceeding, we  would  appreciate  your  noting 
below  with  an  "X"  in  the  appropriate  box 
the  alternate  you  would  prefer  the  City 
foDow: 

Alternate  1— C30]. 

Federal— 78  percent/city— 2S  percent. 

Alternates— (1421. 

City— 100  percent. 

Financing  the  City's  costs  can  be  accom- 
plished either  through  a  bond  election 
which  would  be  supported  by  an  Increase  in 
ad  valorem  taxes  or  through  revenue  bonds 
which  would  be  supported  by  an  increase  in 
the  monthly  sewer  rates  from  $3.50  per 
month  to  $7.00.  We  would  appreciate  how 
you  would  prefer  the  City's  expenses  being 
supported  by  placing  an  "X"  in  the  appro- 
priate box  below. 

Capital  bond  1851. 

Revenue  bond  [851. 

Street  /loodin^— Because  of  subsidence, 
street  flooding  in  Nassau  Bay  has  become 
progrearively  worse  in  many  areas.  To  allevl- 
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ate  this  problem,  it  will  require  the  Installa- 
tion of  pumps  and  wet  wells  at  several  loca- 
tions along  Upper  Bay  Road  to  lift  the 
water  over  the  bulkheads  or  dikes.  Addition- 
ally. Improved  drainage  will  be  required 
along  Vlnland  to  improve  the  flow  of  run- 
off from  areas  feeding  into  these  storm 
sewers  from  San  Sebastian  and  Saxony.  The 
cost  of  this  is  estimated  to  be  roughly 
$300,000  (engineering  will  be  required  to 
confirm  this  estimate).  This  would  not  be  an 
all  encompassing  project  but  would  alleviate 
the  most  serious  and  most  frequently 
flooded  areas.  Addliiona;  engineering  will  be 
needed  as  other  areas  become  a  more  seri- 
ous problem  and  projects  identified  to  cor- 
rect them. 

We    would    appreciate    your    imput    on 
whether  or  not  you  support  the  City  taking 
any  action  by  marking  an  "X"  In  the  appro- 
priate box  below. 
Support  above  project  [1161. 
Do  not  support  above  project  [Ml. 
Financing  the  cost  of  the  above  improve- 
ments can  be  accomplished  either  through  a 
bond  election  which  would  l>e  supported  by 
an  Increase  in  ad  valorem  taxes  or  through 
revenue  bonds  which  would  be  supported  by 
a  25  percent  increase  In  the  water.  Again,  we 
would  appreciate  how  you  would  prefer  the 
project  being  financed  by  placing  an  "X"  in 
the  appropriate  box  below. 
Capital  bond  (801. 
Revenue  bond  (Ml. 

The  new  faculties  will  enable  the  City  to 
treat  all  sewage  before  discharging  It  to 
Clear  Creek,  assist  in  eliminating  manholes 
from  overflowing  during  inclement  weather, 
eliminate  extended  outage  of  the  plant 
whenever  we  have  high  water,  and  finally, 
provide  adequate  capability  for  solids  re- 
moval and  disposaL 

A  decision  to  hold  a  Bond  Election  was 
made  following  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  City  to  determine  what  course  the 
citizens  wished  Council  to  follow  in  pursu- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  problems  with  the 
City's  sewage  system.  In  particular,  Coundl 
requested  the  guidance  of  the  residents  on 
whether  they  supported  depending  on  fed- 
eral grants  or  the  City  going  it  alone  finan- 
cially. The  overwhelinlng  desire  of  those  re- 
sponding was  for  the  City  to  go  it  alone. 
The  actual  count  was  142  to  30. 

Repayment  of  the  Bonds  will  be  achieved 
through  an  increase  in  ad  valorem  taxes. 
This  will  amount  to  about  $45.00  per  year 
for  property  with  an  assessed  value  of 
$60,000  (75  percent  of  market  value). 

Mayor  and  City  Council..* 


REFORM  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  liCr.  Speaker,  an  elo- 
quent 21-year-old  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  Ronald  Barker  of  Alvln,  Tex.,  re- 
cently wrote  me  a  letter  about  my  op- 
position to  the  horrendous  proposals 
made  to  "reform"  the  social  security 
system  by  taxing  benefits,  raising  the 
eligibility  age,  increasing  the  tax  on 
working  people,  et  cetera. 

I  would  like  to  share  Ranald's  words 
with  my  colleagues,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say: 

Dkar  Conorkssmah  Paul:  I  just  completed 
reading  your  article  on  whether  the  govern- 
ment should  tax  Social  Security  benefits.  I 
would  like  to  say  it  is  nice  someone  in  that 
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so  called  Congress  thinks.  The  other  day 
while  I  was  at  work  (Monsanto  in  Chocolate 
Bayou)  we  received  a  notice  that  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  were  going  up.  Congressman, 
would  you  please  convey  my  sentiments  to 
the  floor,  because  what  I  have  to  say  is  very 
common  among  today's  working  class. 

Number  one:  Inflation  will  only  level  off 
when  government  spending  is  tapered  off. 
How  can  this  ever  happen  when  taxes  con- 
stantly go  up?  If  the  dollar  were  backed  up 
by  something  substantial,  taxes  would  not 
have  to  be  raised. 

Number  two:  The  average  person  works 
forty  years  of  his  life  to  get  two-hundred 
dollars  a  month  at  sixty-five.  How  can  Con- 
gress Justify  taxing  something  a  person  al- 
ready paid  for? 

Number  three:  To  raise  the  age  for  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  is  so  absurd  I  won't  even 
speak  on  that. 

Number  four  Why  should  Congress  care 
how  much  a  social  security  recipient  earns? 
Congress  will  gain  the  income  tax  off  of  this 
labor.  I  would  like  to  see  any  of  Congress  go 
from  their  high  paying  government  jobs  to 
a  fixed  income  and  see  what  the  aged  are 
Mvlng  oa  Maybe  Congress  should  try  eating 
T.V.  dinners  and  see  how  they  like  it. 

Lastly  I  do  not  expect  Congress  (except 
you.  Dr.  Paul)  to  listen  to  this.  They  have 
shut  their  ears  for  years  now.  But  to  any  of 
them  listening,  please  help  us.  don't  tax  us 
more.  We  taxpayers  still  pray  for  you  all. 
but  our  patience  is  wearing  thin. 
Sincerely, 

RohaloBaskkr. 


U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  Itf3>RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTr.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  U.S.  savings  bonds  payroll 
deduction  plan  was  initiated  in  1941. 
when  a  great  war  was  almost  on 
America's  doorstep,  our  good  citizens 
have  been  asked  to  help  both  the 
country  and  themselves  into  a  more 
secure  future  by  participation.  The 
annual  campaign  has  been  undertaken 
again  in  Utah,  and  the  kickoff  "take 
stock  in  America"  meeting  was  chaired 
in  Salt  Lake  City  by  its  chairman, 
Larry  Frame,  of  Litton  Industries,  one 
of  the  respected  employers  In  my 
home  State  and  district. 

For  that  beginning,  Frame  asked  a 
Litton  colleague.  Col.  Barney  Oldfleld. 
USAP  (Ret.),  to  come  up  from  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  to  serve  as  keynote  speak- 
er on  January  28.  1980.  Colonel  Old- 
field,  who  has  served  in  69  countries 
both  in  uniform  and  as  a  businessman, 
has  had  many  opportunities  to  see 
how  U.S.  savings  bonds  moneys  make 
themselves  felt  in  peace  and  war.  I 
offer  an  excerpt  from  his  remarks 
here  In  the  Record: 

Savings  bonds,  I  know  from  experience, 
cause  incredible  things  to  happen,  whether 
it  be  from  owning  or  selling  them. 

I  was  with  a  young  man  named  Sam 
Magill,  who  talked  20,000  Oermans  into  sur- 
rendering to  him  and  his  24-man  platoon. 
He  was  isolated  some  70  miles  in  Oerman- 
held  territory,  outnumbered,  and  the  only 
way  he  could  instruct  the  follow-through 
kctions  was  by  walkie-talkie  radio.  It  was 
made  possible  by  savings  bonds. 
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When  1  worked  with  George  Foreman 
through  his  Job  Corps  beginnli^gs,  leading 
to  winning  the  Olympic  Gold  Medal  in  1968 
and  subsequently  to  his  becoming  world 
champion,  the  $9,000  he  cost  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  rescue  from  a  life  of  crime  in 
the  ghetto,  that  money  came  in  part  from 
savings  bonds  bought  by  people  who  had  no 
idea  they  were  touching  a  life  so  enormous- 
ly 

The  B-29  which  did  the  first  100  missions 
in  Korea,  flown  by  a  crew  of  my  friends, 
had  a  decal  inside  which  they  saw  every 
mission  day  which  read:  "This  aircraft  was 
bought  by  savings  bonds  purchased  by  the 
people  of  Preeport,  Long  Island.  New  York." 

If  the  sole  motivation  of  an  individual  is 
making  money,  it's  hard  to  talk  to  him  or 
her  about  savings  bonds.  But  if  the  motiva- 
tion ot  an  individual  is  making  this  country 
go.  it's  a  simple  way  for  everyone  to  put  a 
helping  hand  on  America's  future.  America 
Is  still  the  best  game  around.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committeeB  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
DaOy  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
Information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
GiussiONAL  Re(x>rd  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  21,  1980,  may  be  foimd  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 
february  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  prop«>sed  amend- 
ment to  establish  standards  for  devel- 
oping a  cost  ratio  trigger  for  burden  of 
proof  in  rate  cases,  to  S.  1946.  to  pro- 
vide railroads  with  more  pricing  rate 
flexibility  and  contract  provisions. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Social  Security  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  social  se- 
curity financing. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  energy 
and  political  security  issues  in  South- 
west Asia.  S-l  16.  Capitol 
9:45  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent   Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional  Consimier   Cooperative   Bank. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  S-128.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcranmittee 
To  hold  oversi^t  bearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

5302  Dirksen  BuOding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks.   Recreation,   and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  to  review  wH- 
demess  and  rangeland  management 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations   which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  4200  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  January. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
'Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the   application 
which  Sea-Land  Service  has  formally 
filed  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  trade  In  eight  SL-T  class  oon- 
tainerships  for  aUowances  of  credit  for 
new  ship  construction. 

5110  Dirksen  BuOding 

lilEBRUARY  25 


3453, 


9:30 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Resources  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  begin  mark  up  of  S. 
2181,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1982  to  assist  States  in  dev.eloping 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  the  commit- 
tee's work  plan  for  the  2d  session  of 
the  96th  Congress. 

154  Russell  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2199,  2258.  and 
2264,  bills  to  alleviate  the  economic 
effect  of  the  Soviet  grate  embargo  on 
American  farmers. 

324  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Diiksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1280,  proposed 
Energy  Management  Partnership  Act 
3110  Diricsen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652,  proposed 
Nutrition   Labeling  and   Information 
Amendments  of  1979  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

4232  Dirksen  BuOding 


Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1081  for  the  inno- 
vation center  of  the  Small  Business 
AdministratioiL 

424  RuiseD  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1081  for  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  Water  and 
Power  Resotnxes  Senrioe  (formerly 
the  Bureau  of  Redamation). 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1081  for  Human 
Development  Services. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Procurement  Policy  and  Reprogramlng 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1687  and  2232. 
bills  to  repeal  certain  defense  contract 
requirements  regarding  the  purchase 
of  aircraft  and  naval  vessels. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Social  Security  Subconunittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  social 
security  financing. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  26 

9:00  ajn. 
•Governmental  Af f ain 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  postal  operations 
and  to  provide  a  sound  financial  base 
for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245.  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 

235  RusseU  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Resource  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  marit  up 
of  8.  2181,  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1982  to  assist  States  in  de- 
veloping fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
programs. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  aJB. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Health   Care    Financing   Administra- 

t'on-  8-128.  Capitol 

Appropriations 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 

and  Related  Agmdes  Subcommittee 
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To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national   organizations    and    confer- 
ences witbin  tbe  £>epartment  of  State. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  bearings  on  tbe 
conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  tbe  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirlisen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1280,  pro- 
posed  Energy   Managemont   Partner- 
ship Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  consider  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2066,  to  convey 
certain  Und  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

318  RusseU  Building 
1.00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  tbe 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

6-i26,  Capitol 
'Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  S-128,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  closed  hearings  in  prepara- 
tion for  reporting  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  tbe  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
gressional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuQding 
Environment  and  Public  Woiics 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  27 
7:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  B.  Winberry.  Jr..  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
TO  continue  hearings  on  8.  2248.  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

S3S  RusseU  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2238.  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10.00  aon, 

Appropriattons 
•Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De 
partment  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
•Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearmgs  on  S.  1934.  proposed 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  to  Energy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  PosUl  Serv- 
ice- 3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  lluman  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1839, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  programs  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

S-126,  Capitol 
FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1188,  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 412  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re 
lated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  BaUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  It 
wlU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 


February  20,  1980 

Governmental  Affairs 
•Energy,  Nuclear  ProUferation,  and  FWer- 
al  Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  legis- 
latlon  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  In  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv 
ice.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  tiie 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Community  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  crime 
and  riot-reinsurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1934,  pro- 
posed    Municipal     Solid     Waste    to 
Energy  Act.  3  ^  ^q  mj-y^^ej^  Building 

Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considers 
tion  of  the  committee  budget;  and 
S.  350,  351,  748.  and  760,  biUs  to  en- 
courage and  faciliUte  the  avaUabiJtty. 
through  private  insurance  carriers,  of 
basic  health  insurance  at  reasonable 
premium  charges. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion   of   S.    1839,    authorizing   funds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2223,  to  allow 
members  of  Indian  tribes  to  transfer 
restricted  Indian  lands  to  heirs  who 
are  not  members  of  the  reservation 
where  the  land  is  located. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services.  Corporation  for 
PubUc     Broadcasting,     Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. Mine  Safety  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
S-128,  CiDltol 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congres- 


February  20,  1980 


sional  Budget  Office.  Oovemment 
Printing  Office.  Library  of  Congress 
•nd  Congressional  Research  Service. 

8-146.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  29 


J  JO. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  S.  2240.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 235  RusseU  Building 

Finance 

Revenue  Sharing,  Intergovermnent  Reve- 
nue Impact,  and  Economic  Problems 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  general 
revenue  sharing  extension. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Mangement  Generally 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
legislation.  2221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

•Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  and  U.S.  Army  cemeter- 
ial  expenses.        1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Insurance  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizatioroi  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  crime  and  riot-reinsurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Surface  Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2156,  proposed 
Northeast  Corridor  Completion  Act. 

457  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  report 
entitled  'Energy  in  Transition:  1985- 
2010"  of  the  Committee  on  Nuclear 
and  Alternative  Energy  Systems 
(CONAES)  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.         3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  reconunendations  which  it 
wUl  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im 
plementation  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  ChUdren  Act  (PX.  94- 
^^2).  4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  ajB. 
Appropriations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor-HEW  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  lor  miU- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  renew  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act. 

'^303  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconunittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  nf  Labor. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconunittee 

To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  TransFwrtation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  4 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  legislation. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2224,  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing for  the  solar  energy  and  energy 
conservation  loan  program. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

.0:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittet 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pubUc 
service  jobs,  special  youth  programs, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  Jobs  for  tbe  elder- 
ly. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

8-146.  Capitol 


3455 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Db-ksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  faU  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction   with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary reconunendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
mantx>wer  training  programs,  private 
sector   initiatives.   State   employment 
security  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subconunittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  miUtary  construction  of  the  E>OD. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021,  and 
2218,  bills  to  provide  career  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth;  and  S.   1312,  proposed  Work 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2181. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1982  to  assist  States  bi  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  programs;  S. 
1882.  to  provide  for  the  control  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  to  explore  the  preser- 
vation of  wUdlife  on  an  international 
level:  and  to  consider  those  matters 
and  programs  which  faU  within  the 
conunittee's  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to 
submitting  its  views  and  budgetary 
recommendations  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement. 

1223  DIriuen  BuUding 
AppropriaUens 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee' 


3456 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e»- 
UmAtes  for  fiscal  yea*  1981  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
US.  Trade  Representative,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Uriian  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
Transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2248.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  VS. 
Travel  Service. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction   with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  £>00. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-H£W  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Employment    Standards    Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
President's    Committee    on    Employ- 
ment of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopoly,  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  on  S. 
2251,  to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  credit  instruments  in  the  pur- 
chase of  gasohol. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Small  Business 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Mo- 
nopoly, and  Business  Rights  on  the 
substance  of  S.  2251,  to  prohibit  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  credit  Instru- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  gasohol. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  8 
8:30  a:m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2249,  to  Increase 
the  minlmnm  level  of  price  support  on 
quoU  peanuts  for  the  1980  and  1981 
crops. 

324  Russell  Buflding 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
labor  Suboommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1312,  pro- 
posed VroTk.  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Act 

4232  DlriEsen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  Its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration, 
and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  faU  within 
the  committee's   Jurisdiction   with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15: 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507,  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  faculties, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River,  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  to  be  held  in  trust  for.  and  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  certain  boards 
of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH? 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

8-128.  Capitol 

BCARCHIO 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 


February  20,  1980 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcoa- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdint 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Pair,  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdin< 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  11 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
poUtlcal,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the    next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  (Registration). 
1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulxonunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928.  pro- 
posed    Fair,     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 


February  20,  1980 

To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1699.  propoaed 
Energy  Impact  Aaslstance  Act. 

3302  DIrkaen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  Meeting,  to  mark  up^  1076,  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  multiem- 
ployer pension  insurance  plans,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  bene- 
fit!. 

4232  DirkMD  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
Debartment  of  Justice. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021, 
and  2218,  bUls  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
'Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

8  146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  faU  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdirig 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  continue  beartngs  on  8.  1699.  pro- 
poaed Enogy  Impact  Assistanoe  Act. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

suite.  Justice.  Comnieioe.  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  T58T  for  the 
Federal  PriscMi  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  13 

9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establiah  Commiasiohs  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerlsm. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021, 
and  2218,  bUls  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

6226  Di^sen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  the  SoUcltor. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Sulx»mmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  14 

8:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
poUtical,  mlUtary,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 

9:00  ajn. 

•Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 

and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 

professionals  to  staff   the  Veteran's 

Administration's  health-care  faciUties. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


3457 

lOKWajB. 
•Banking.  Hiwislng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
Intematinml  FInanee  8ubeommltt>» 
To  resume  beartnga  on  8.  864.  1499. 
1663. 1744.  biUs  to  facOttate  the  fonnar 
tion  of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to   expazul   export   participation   by 
smaUer  VJS.  companies 

5302  Dirtsen  BuUding 

MARCH  17 

10:00  ajn. 
HanHnf,  Housing.  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  &ibcommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2097,  propoaed 
Joint    Export    Maiteting    Aaslstance 
Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  8.  3040. 
proposed  SmaU  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion  Act  and  8.   3104.   proposed 
SmaU  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  alter- 
native fuels  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  8.  3097,  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040.  proposed  SmaU  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
SmaU  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdinF 


3458 

MARCH  aO 
9:00  ajiL 
Vetenms*  Affairs 
BusinesB  meetinc.  to  consider  S.  1188.  to 
revise    the    vocatioiua    rehabilitation 
X/tognxna  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  BuJlding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreic^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  DirlEsen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
10K>0  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Hud- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
Imdget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  Coimcil  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

8-148.  Capitol 
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MARCH  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development:  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  housing,  community  development 
programs  and  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,   Recreation,   and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2233  to  permit 
the  Forest  Service  to  acquire  lands 
outside   the   boundaries   of   the   Los 
Padres  National  Forest  in  California. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Toutta  Service 
and  Volunteerism 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

AgrictUture,  Rural  Development  and.  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  AgriciUture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sut)Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration,  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
'   lated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    cm    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,  Paralyzed  Veterans, 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
MUitary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
'Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  technical  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Sulx»mmittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784,  to  improve 

the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 

Joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practices 

in  Alaska. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Departinent  of  Transportation. 

1224  Diitsen  BuUding 

MARCH  28 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
PoUcy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Constmier  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1028,  pro- 
posed    Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  31 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
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state.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

S-146.  Capitol 

AFRILl 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Klitixs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resvune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirkiten  BuUding 

AFRIL2 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriaticns 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  QuaUty. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

AFRIL3 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
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Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  InsUtute  of  BuUding 
Sciences. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline. 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dlrtsen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury:  and  on  pro- 
[XMed  legislation  to  increase  the  UjS. 
quota  in  the  International  Mmietary 
Fund. 

5302  DIrkien  BuUding 

APRIL  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Admlnis- 
traUon  health-care  facOities.  a  7S9,  to 
provide  for  the  ri^t  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  recover  their  oosta  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient,  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  dlsaMlltles  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  8.  1523 
and  HJl.  4015,  proposed  Vetomns 
Senior  Otlsen  Health  Care  Act 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional OaUery  of  Art  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1233  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal  Servloe.  and  Oenerml 
Government  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on.  proposed 
budcet  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Oirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  UrtMui  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
VA.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  BuOding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
'  ture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasiuir. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
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APRIL  22 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Ekx>nomic  Regulatory  Administration. 
Department  of  Eteergy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 

Government  Subconunittee 
To  restune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriationa 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

.Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

UUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
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To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  VS. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay.  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  U.S. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MATl 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Da- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


February  20,  1980 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  Congress 
might  consider   which   would   affect 
youth  In  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  2 

10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  6 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mlU- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Siibcommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
VS.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 

10:00  ajB. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tet 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlnc 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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CANCELLATIONS 
FEBRUARY  22 


MAY16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1S18  Dirksen  BuUd)ng 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortaUty.  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  29 

9:30  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-Uving  increase 
for  service-connected  disabUlty  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseJl  BuUding 

JUNE  11 

9:30  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 

TO  hold  oversight  bearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  AdministratiotL 

412  RusseQ  BuUding 


9:30 1 

Labor  and  Human  Resouroea 
To  bold  Jotot  bearings  witli  the  House 
Committee  on  Edneatton  and  Labor  on 
proposed    legialatlon    to    institute    a 
youth  employment  program. 

2175  Raybum  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  6.  ItSS.  propoeed 
Federal  Radiation  Protectkm  Manage- 
ment Act. 

3902  Diikaen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    propoeed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  IMl 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

S-128,Cap(t(d 

FEBRUARY  27 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconuntttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  of 
CivU  Rights.  Policy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management. 

8-128.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  budget  «•- 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1981  lor  domes- 
tic  programs   of   ACTION,   National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Feder^  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

8-128.  Capitol 


MARCH  19 


0:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act 

235  RusseU  BuUding 


MARCH  21 


9:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Tranqwrtation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resmne  hearings  on  proposed  legfala- 
tion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act 

23$  RusseQ  Buflding 
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SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  February  21,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3. 1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex-     dent.   I  reserve  the   remainder  of  my 
piration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called     time,  temporarily 
to  order  by  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  ■ 


February  21,  1980 
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PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Pather-God,  show  us  day  by  day 
that  the  way  to  fullness  of  life  is  the  way 
of  the  cross,  that  only  as  life  is  given 
is  life  received,  that  self-fulfUlment  is 
by  way  of  self-sacrifice,  that  crucifixion 
is  the  way  to  resurrection.  Kindle  in  us 
a  new  spirit  as  we  walk  once  more  the 
way  the  Man  of  Nazareth  walked.  By 
self-denial  and  hard  discipline  enable  us 
to  partake  of  that  fellowship  of  suffer- 
ing which  lifts  the  heavy  laden,  the  op- 
pressed, the  victims  of  terror,  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  sorrowing.  May  we 
worship  while  we  work  for  the  coming 
of  Thy  kingdom  of  justice  and  truth. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
gave  His  life  for  many.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leaaer  is  recognized. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Macnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  February  21, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Claiborne 
Pell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Warren  G.  Macnuson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PELL  thereupon  assumed  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 


ALICE  ROOSEVELT  LONGWORTH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  am  sure 
I  reflect  the  sentiments  of  everyone  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  who  either  knew, 
knew  of,  or  ever  had  any  opportunity 
to  be  associated  with.  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth  in  expressing  a  sense  of  sor- 
row and  personal  loss  over  her  passing. 

Mrs.  Longworth  was  the  daughter  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
widow  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
1925  until  1931.  She  was  noted  for  both 
her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  her  great 
charm.  She  knew  every  President  from 
Benjamin  Harrison  to  Jimmy  Carter  and 
was  particularly  friendly  with  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Nixon.  Her  wit  and  out- 
look can  perhaps  best  be  shown  by  the 
inscription  on  a  chair  pillow  in  her 
Washington  townhouse.  The  inscription 
reads,  "If  you  can't  say  something  good 
about  someone,  sit  right  here  by  me." 

Mrs.  Longworth  was  born  in  New 
York  on  February  12.  1884,  and  was 
brought  up  by  her  father's  sister  after 
her  mother  died  shortly  after  she  was 
born.  Her  only  daughter,  Pauline,  died  in 
1956. 

Once  when  President  Johnson  told 
her  that  her  broad-brimmed  hat  made 
it  hard  to  kiss  her.  she  replied,  "Yes, 
that's  why  I  wear  it."  Her  charm  and 
wit  will  truly  be  missed  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  and  by  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  know  her. 

For  all  of  her  aristocratic  background, 
for  all  of  her  cultural  achievements, 
she  was  a  woman  possessed  of  a  very 
great  common  touch,  and  reflected 
something  of  tha  spirit  of  the  frontier 
women  with  whom  we  were  familiar  in 
my  State.  I  believe  we  will  all  miss  her 
very  much. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  now  use  my  time  under  the  order. 


fore  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  214)  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Roclo  Edmondson",  do  pass  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  That,  In  the  administration  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Roclo 
Edmondson  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  a  returning  resident  alien  as  defined  in 
section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  Act.  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  explanation  of 
the  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 
On   April   26,    1979.   the   Senate  passed  S 
214,  a  bill  to  grant  the  status  of  permanent 
residence  In  the  United  States  to  Roclo  Ed- 
mondson. 

On  November  27,  1979,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  214  with  the  following 
amendment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Roclo  Edmondson 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  return- 
ing resident  alien  as  defined  In  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  Act.  as  of  the  date  ot 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  transfer  the  special  order  time 
allocated  to  Senator  Percy  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 


ROCIO  EDMONDSON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Kennedy,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  214. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 


TIME  TO  -QUARANTINE   MAD  DOGS 
AND  MARAUDING  BEARS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  after 
World  War  II,  Soviet  citizens  used  to 
joke  in  private  that  Stalins  biggest  mis- 
take was  to  let  the  Red  Army  see  Europe 
and  to  let  Europe  see  the  Red  Army. 
Now  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev 
has  made  the  same  kind  of  mistake. 

The  brutal  Soviet  invasion  and  occu- 


•  This  "bullef  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


pation  of  Afghanistan,  preceded  by  the 
assassination  of  an  Afghan  leader  who 
had  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  Krem- 
lin, has  reminded  the  world  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  capable  of  any  outrage 
in  pursuit  of  its  national  strategic  ob- 
jectives. Since  World  War  II  such  re- 
minders have  been  plentiful.  The  use  of 
Red  Army  troops  to  put  down  popular 
uprisings  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia established  the  pattern. 

But  armed  aggression  is  not  the  only 
weapon  in  the  Soviet  strategic  arsenal. 
For  many  years  now  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  steering  its  international  ac- 
tivities along  a  double  track.  To  its 
closest  European  neighbors  and,  for  a 
time,  to  the  United  States,  it  preached 
and  even  practiced  some  of  the  virtues 
of  accommodation.  Yet  simultaneously 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  it 
fueled  conflict  and  impeded  reconcilia- 
tion. 

In  Europe,  a  major  instrument  of  So- 
viet policy  has  been  the  1975  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, which  established  a  framework 
for  bilateral  and  multilateral  East- West 
security  and  cooperation  agreements. 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  Soviet  Union 
pursues  its  goals  through  political  sub- 
version and  armed  intervention — by 
proxy  in  Africa,  by  the  Red  Army  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  served 
notice  that  its  double  track  leads  only  to 
a  dead  end.  The  time  to  serve  that  notice 
is  now  before  Moscow  embarks  on  a  full- 
scale  peace  offensive  at  this  fall's  meet- 
ing of  the  Helsinki  signatory  States  in 
Madrid. 

At  that  meeting  and  in  the  months 
leading  up  to  it,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
surely  again  be  trumpeting  its  peaceful 
intentions  in  ETurope;  its  desire  to  sit 
down  with  its  neighbors  under  the  Hel- 
sinki umbrella  and  talk  constructively  of 
arms  control.  Indeed,  Brezhnev  has  al- 
ready begun  to  fulminate  against  reck- 
less imperialist  forces  who  are  destroy- 
ing the  fruits  of  detente.  (TASS,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1980) 

Unfortunately,  to  some,  the  Soviet 
peace  ofifensive  will  be  music  to  the  ears. 
And  the  Soviet  siren  song  will  not  be 
totally  misleading.  In  Europe,  Moscow 
does  believe  that  it  can  best  advance  its 
interests,  for  now  at  least,  through  meas- 
ures that  could  lessen  military  tension. 

I  believe  that  some  such  measures  are 
desirable  as  well.  But  I  cannot  take  a 
Kremlin  peace  offensive  seriously  while 
Soviet  troops  bivouac  at  the  head  of  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  in  the  proud  and 
ancient  cities  of  the  Afghan  people — 
Herat,  Ghazni,  Kandahar,  Mazar-i- 
Sharif  and  Kabul.  Nor  while  Soviet  heli- 
copter gunships  scourge  the  mountain 
valleys  of  Afghanistan.  And  I  do  not 
think  we  should  let  them  get  away  with 
it  in  Helsinki  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Madrid  meeting  is  called  for  two 
purposes:  To  review  compliance  under 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  to  look  for 
new,  common  activities  to  advance  the 
goals  of  security  and  cooperation.  At  the 
first  post-Helsinki  meeting  in  Belgrade, 


the  United  States  took  the  sensible  posi- 
tion that  until  compliance  was  measur- 
able— especially  in  the  area  of  human 
rights,  including  the  freer  flow  of  people 
and  ideas — new  departures  were  inap- 
propriate. That  was  a  sound  stance  in 
Belgrade;  it  is  an  essential  stance  for 
Madrid. 

In  Madrid,  the  U.S.  delegation  must 
hold  the  Soviet  Union  to  account  for  its 
continuing,  savage  disregard  of  the  Hel- 
sinki undertakings  on  individual  free- 
dom. The  banishment  of  Andrei  Sa- 
kharov,  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  condemned  earlier 
this  week,  and  the  arrests  in  recent 
months  of  some  40  human  rights  acti- 
vists are  only  further  proof,  where  ample 
proof  already  exists,  of  the  contempt  the 
Kremlin  shows  for  the  pledges  it  has 
given  to  respect  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  religion. 

Article  VII,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  reads: 

within  this  framework  the  participating 
states  win  recognize  and  respect  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  to  profess  and  prac- 
tice, alone  or  in  community  with  others,  re- 
ligion or  belief  acting  In  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  Soviet  Union  every  day  violates 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki 
undertakings.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
defies  the  Helsinki  principles.  At  Madrid 
the  Soviet  record  of  defiance  must  be  laid 
bare. 

But  beyond  the  well-known  Helsinki 
provisions  on  human  rights  are  the 
guarantees  Leonid  Brezhnev  signed  to 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  to 
respect  the  inviolability  of  frontiers,  to 
refrain  from  occupying  other  nations' 
territory  or  interfering  in  their  internal 
affairs,  and  to  fulfill  "in  good  faith  obli- 
gations under  international  law."  Most 
of  those  pledges  are  carefully  worded  to 
apply  within  the  context  of  relations 
among  the  Helsinki  signatories.  The 
promise  to  respect  international  law  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  however,  is 
not  confined  by  geography.  And  it  is  that 
promise — among  others — which  the  So- 
viet Union  violated  in  Afghanistan. 

Article  II,  paragraph  1.  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  is  unambiguous  on  this 
point.  It  reads : 

The  participating  States  will  refrain  In 
their  mutual  relations,  as  well  as  in  their 
international  relations  in  general  (emphasis 
added)  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  State,  or  In  any  other 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  present 
Declaration.  No  consideration  may  be  In- 
voked to  serve  to  warrant  resort  to  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  In  contravention  of  this 
principle. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer.  And  the 
Madrid  meeting  provides  an  appropriate 
forum  in  which  that  Soviet  violatiMi  can 
and  must  be  confronted.  It  also  provides 
an  occasion  for  making  clear  to  the  So- 
viet Government  the  terms  on  which  the 
West  can  enter  into  genuine  interna- 
tional efforts  to  promote  peace,  security, 
and  cooperation. 


Those  terms  are  simple:  Peace  is  in- 
divisible; our  planet  is  too  small  and 
crowded  for  any  power  to  succeed  at 
doubledealing  in  its  international  rela- 
tions. And  there  are  too  many  important 
global  problems  begging  for  soluticMis  to 
tolerate  mad  dogs  or  marauding  bears 
disrupting  the  proper  business  of  man- 
kind which  is  to  improve  the  human  con- 
dition everywhere. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  iirged  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  determining  U.S.  pol- 
icy for  the  Madrid  meeting,  to  put  the 
issue  of  Afghanistan  at  the  top  of  the 
Helsinki  review  agenda. 

Geographically,  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  that  country  are  far  removed 
from  the  capital  of  Spain.  Geopoliti- 
caJly,  however,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan should  occupy  center  stage  at 
the  Madrid  meeting  for  it  is  an  act  which 
menaces  aU  of  Europe  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples the  Helsinki  accords  promul- 
gated. 

In  relations  between  Washington  and 
Moscow,  we  have  foresworn  business- 
as-usual  in  the  wake  of  Afghanistan.  In 
preparing  for  Madrid,  we  must  drop  di- 
plomacy-as-usual  and  bring  Soviet  pol- 
icy— outside  as  well  as  inside  Eurojie — to 
a  complete  and  total  reckoning.  There 
can  be  no  higher  priority  for  European 
security  than  the  security  of  Southwest 
Asia.  And  there  can  be  no  higher  prior- 
ity for  world  peace  than  that  aggressors 
learn  that  they  must  pay  for  their  ag- 
gressions against  individuals  and  against 
nations. 

There  is  no  double  track  to  peace. 
There  is  only  one  high  road  to  peace,  but 
it  is  broad  enough  to  acccHnmodate  all 
those  who  wish  to  follow  it.  I  hope  one 
day  the  Soviet  Union  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  taking  that  high  road  and  I  believe 
that,  by  holding  the  Soviet  Government 
accountable  for  its  actions  in  Afghani- 
stan at  the  world  meeting,  we  will  speed 
that  day. 

Mr.  President,  exactly  a  year  ago  to- 
morrow I  expressed  my  grave  concern 
about  our  lack  of  a  strategic  foreign  pol- 
icy at  the  16th  North  American  Invita- 
tional Model  United  Nations.  In  that 
talk,  I  assessed  the  Soviet  threat  in  these 
terms. 

We  must  recognize  we  are  dealing  with  a 
Soviet  Union  far  more  capable  militarily  than 
it  has  been  In  the  past;  we  are  dealing  with  a 
Soviet  Union  that  has  demonstrated  a  dan- 
gerous propensity  of  late  to  project  Its 
power  far  beyond  Its  own  shores  to  fish  In 
troubled  waters,  and  we  are  dealing  with  a 
Soviet  Union  that  Is  a  nuclear  superpower. 

I  charged  the  Carter  administration 
then  with  totally  failing  to  provide  a  co- 
herent response  to  the  challenges  and 
possibilities  inherent  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  sending 
out  conflicting  signals  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership about  our  own  intentions. 

The  conclusion  I  reached  then  now 
has  the  ring  of  prophecy.  My  fear  as  I 
expressed  it  at  that  time  was  that: 

This  situation  Is  dangerous.  It  leaves  the 
door  open  to  Soviet  miscalculations.  It  In- 
vites adventurism. 
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Afghanistan  is  the  Soviet  response  to 
that  invitation  to  adventurism. 

If  we  are  to  forestall  other  Soviet  ad- 
ventures, we  must  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  we  stand 
and  what  we  will  not  stand  for.  Madrid 
is  a  suitable  forum  to  examine  these 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  because  tomorrow  is 
George  Washington's  birthday,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  close  my  remarks  by  read- 
ing a  passage  fi-om  George  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address.  It  contains  ad- 
vice that  every  nation  of  the  world  would 
do  well  to  follow. 

George  Washington  advised  his  fellow 
citizens  to  "observe  good  faith  and  jus- 
tice toward  all  nations;  (to)  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all"  and 
warned  them  that: 

Tbe  nation  which  Indulges  toward  an- 
other with  habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual 
fondness  Is  In  some  degree  a  slave.  It  Is  a 
slave  to  Its  animosity  or  to  Its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  It  astray 
from  Its  duty  and  Its  Interest.  Antipathy  In 
one  nation  against  another  disposes  each 
more  readily  to  offer  Insult  and  Injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and 
to  be  haughty  and  Intractable  when  acciden- 
tal or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 

Let  us  comport  ourselves  as  a  nation 
with  that  advice  in  mind.  Let  us  deal 
honestly  and  justly  with  all  nations  and 
seek  honesty  and  justice  from  all  na- 
tions. In  the  process,  we  will  serve  world 
peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


would  be  simply  to  put  over  until  Tues- 
day that  bill  and  the  vote  on  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LTMITATION      AGREEMENT- 
PROTOCOLS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  on  the  protocols  and  the 
convention  and  agreement  shown  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  as  Calendar  Order 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  on  page  2,  that  the 
time  for  debate  be  10  minutes,  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Church  and  Mr. 
Javits,  rather  than  30  minutes  as  agreed 
to  earlier:  that  the  vote  occur  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  10  minutes  and  at 
the  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday; 
and  that  the  Senate  then  immediately, 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  vote  on  the 
four  items,  with  one  vote  en  bloc,  re- 
turn to  legislative  session  and  resiime 
consideration  at  that  time  of  S.  10. 

ORDER  POR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.   10  ON  TUESDAY, 
FEBRDART    26,    1980 

Let  me  add  now  to  this  request,  as  in 
legislative  session,  that  the  Senate,  at 
10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  next,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  and  the  recognition  of  any 
Senators  for  whom  orders  have  been 
previously  entered,  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  10,  Calendar  Order  No. 
446,  which  had  been  earlier  agreed  to,  to 
be  taken  up  on  Monday  in  my  conversa- 
tions with  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 

What  this  would  do,  Mr.  President, 


ORDER  POR  RECESS  TODAY  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AND  ON  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  26. 
1980,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  at  which  time  there  will 
be  a  pro  forma  session  only — no  speeches, 
no  business,  no  introduction  of  bills, 
resolutions,  petitions,  or  memorials;  the 
Senate  will  just  come  in  and  go  out — 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro 
forma  session  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  PRESENT  A  GOLD  MEDAL 
TO  AMBASSADOR  KENNETH  TAY- 
LOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  a  message  from  the  House  on  H.R. 
6374  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  6374,  an 
act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the  first 
and  second  times  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair. 

CONGRESSIONAL     GOLD     MEDAL     FOR     AMBASSADOR 
TAYLOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  House  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  presentation  of  a  special 
gold  medallion  to  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Taylor,  of  Canada,  for  his  efforts  in  se- 
curing the  safe  return  of  six  American 
officials  in  Tehran.  The  proposed  medal 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Ambassador 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  world  learned  recently,  these 
six  diplomats  escaped  from  the  American 


Embassy  last  November  when  Iranian 
radicals  stormed  and  captured  our  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran;  they  then  remained 
in  secrecy  with  the  Canadians  for  3 
months,  completely  dependent  on  Am- 
bassador Taylor,  his  staff,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Government  for  their  safety  and 
well-being. 

Mr.  President,  by  their  personal  brav- 
ery. Ambassador  Taylor  and  his  staff 
have  forged  an  even  closer  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  We  should  not  forget 
that  in  honoring  the  Ambassador  with 
this  medallion,  we  are  conveying  our 
gratitude  to  his  colleagues  as  well.  Let 
the  world  know  of  the  special  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

H.R.  6374  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike 
bronze  duplicates  for  sale  to  the  general 
public.  Moreover,  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  would  be  authorized  for  manu- 
facturing the  gold  medallion.  In  keeping 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  I  am  offering  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  section  (a)  of  the  bill  author- 
izing the  Treasury  to  manufacture  the 
medal  from  already  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  President,  awarding  a  congres- 
sional medallion  to  a  non-American  is 
not  without  precedent.  In  1969,  the  Con- 
gress awarded  such  a  medallion  to  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  the  Winston 
Churchill  Memorial  Library  at  Westmin- 
ister College  in  Fulton,  Mo.  H.R.  6374 
was  discharged  from  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  directly 
to  the  floor  for  immediate  action,  in  order 
that  the  Congress  could  promptly  express 
its  gratitude  to  the  Ambassador. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, for  agreeing  to  take  the  bill,  H.R 
6374,  off  the  President's  desk  for  im- 
mediate Senate  consideration. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
stated,  the  measure  was  passed  in  the 
House  last  week.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Hawaii,  Congressman  Daniel  K. 
Akaka,  who  I  must  say  typifies  the  spirit 
which  prevails  in  the  islands,  that  great 
spirit  which  we  know  as  "aloha." 

It  was  with  that  spirit  of  aloha  and 
mahalo  that  the  bill  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Akaka,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  Canadians  which  strongly  prevailed 
in  Hawaii,  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  a 
spirit  which  prevails  throughout  Amer- 
ica today  among  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  6374,  a  bill  which  authorizes  the 
striking  and  award  of  a  special  gold  Con- 
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gressional  Medal  to  Ambassador  Ken- 
neth Taylor  of  Canada. 

The  proposed  medal  would  convey  a 
measure  of  the  deep  and  lasting  grati- 
tude which  the  American  people  feel  for 
Ambassador  Taylor's  valiant  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  rescuing  six  American 
Embassy  officials  from  Tehran,  Iran. 

Ambassador  Taylor  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Embassy  staff  in 
Iran  risked  their  own  lives  in  order  to 
provide  a  sanctuary  for  the  six  Ameri- 
cans who  escaped  through  a  back  door  of 
the  American  Embassy  on  the  day  that 
our  Embassy  was  seized  by  a  group  of 
lawless  Iranian  terrorists.  Prom  then 
until  the  last  week,  when  Ambassador 
Taylor  and  the  remaining  members  of 
his  staff  left  Iran,  they  hid  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  own  homes,  keeping  their 
whereabouts  secret  until  an  escape  plan 
could  be  arranged. 

Mr.  President,  the  actions  of  Ambas- 
sador Taylor,  his  staff,  his  Government, 
and  the  people  of  Canada  were  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Indeed, 
they  placed  the  lives  of  their  six  Ameri- 
can colleagues  in  Iran  above  even  the 
Canadian  national  interest.  We  Ameri- 
cans can  never  fully  repay  Ambassador 
Taylor  and  the  Government  and  people 
of  Canada.  Nonetheless,  the  proposed 
medal  would  serve  as  a  tangible  symbol 
of  our  everlasting  gratitude. 

I  strongly  urge  the  prompt  passage  of 
H.R.  6374. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Hawaii. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right.  He 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  initiative  in 
offering  this  bill. 

I  think  every  American  is  grateful  to 
the  Canadians  for  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  gallantry  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, yet  under  circumstances 
where  we  have  so  much  to  be  concerned 
about — ashamed  of,  for  that  matter — of 
what  has  happened  in  Iran. 

It  was  one  of  the  very  few  episodes  of 
heroism  and  cooperation  from  an  Amer- 
ican ally  that  should  make  us  grateful 
and  proud. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   988 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  988:  Strike  out  the  last  line  of 
subsection  (a)  and  insert  the  following: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  spent  from 
already  appropriated  funds  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
permit  the  $20,000  to  be  paid  out  of  al- 
ready-appropriated funds,  which  I  think 
is  not  objected  to  by  anyone. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  988)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  If  there  be  no  further  amendment, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  6374)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  74  TO  BE  INDEFI- 
NITELY POSTPONED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  609,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  Canada 
and  her  Embassy  and  Ambassador  to 
Iran,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WISCONSIN'S    REMARKABLE    CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  WINTER  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  is  proud  of  his  State,  but  as  a 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  can't  resist 
pointing  out  the  remarkable  contribution 
my  State  of  Wisconsin  has  made  to  the 
U.S.  winter  Olympic  team. 

Consider  this.  Mr.  President.  First,  how 
many  medals  has  the  United  States  won 
as  of  last  night?  The  answer :  six. 

How  many  of  those  medals  were  won 
by  States  in  the  Union  outside  of  Wis- 
consin? The  answer:  none. 

How  many  medals  were  won  by  Wis- 
consinites?  The  answer;  six.  Every  single 
one. 

That  is  right.  In  this  Olympics  the 
only  medals  won  by  any  American  have 
been  won  by  young  men  and  women  who 
live  in  Wisconsin,  or  I  might  say  more 
correctly — one  young  man  and  two 
young  women  who  live  in  Wisconsin. 

Beth  Heiden  of  Wisconsin  won  a  bronze 
medal  in  the  women's  3,000  meter  speed 
skating  event.  Leah  Poulos  Mueller  of 
Wisconsin  won  two  silver  medals  in  speed 
skating  events  and  Eric  Heiden  of  Wis- 
consin has  already  won  a  remarkable 
three  gold  medals  in  speed  skating 
events. 

Except  for  Wisconsin  this  country 
would  be  shut  out  of  the  Olympics  so 
far — Olympics  that  are  being  held  in 
our  own  country.  But  so  far  the  Heidens 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Leah  Mueller  of 
Pousman,  Wis.,  have  saved  the  day  for 
this  coimtry. 

As  their  Senator  I  could  not  be 
prouder.  These  young  people  have  de- 
veloped their  remarkable  God-given 
talents  magnificently.  They  have  done 


so  for  years  with  the  most  exhausting 
and  often  painful  training  schedules. 
All  three  are  remarkably  solid,  respon- 
sible citizens  of  whom  all  Americans  can 
be  proud. 

For  example,  with  his  new  eminence. 
Eric  Heiden  could  be  quite  the  big  shot. 
He  has  become  an  overnight  celebrity — 
a  hot  property  whose  refreshing  person- 
ality as  well  as  his  remarkable  talents 
could  win  him  money  and  attention.  But 
Heiden  has  indicated  he  has  no  interest 
in  exploiting  his  Olympic  achievements. 
He  has  even  indicated  that  he  might 
give  up  competitive  skating  after  this 
year  because  he  does  not  like  the  atten- 
tion it  has  brought  him. 

Unlike  the  Russian  athletes.  Heiden 
is  a  true  amateur  in  every  respect.  He 
has  given  endless  hours  to  improving 
his  skating.  But  skating  to  him  is  kept 
in  its  place.  At  21.  Heiden  is  a  pre-med 
student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Beth  Heiden  and  Leah  Mueller  are 
similarly  solid,  sound,  and  unspoiled 
young  Americans  who  represent  the 
kind  of  young  Americans  who  sho\ild 
nmke  all  of  us  proud  of  this  coxmtry. 

Beth  Heiden  did  have  a  spirited  tinsd 
press  conference  in  which  she  did  what 
so  many  of  us  in  public  life  fantasize 
about.  She  told  off  the  press  in  blunt, 
honest,  human  terms.  And  what  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  then  to 

the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
having  an  opportunity  to  brag  about 
these  three  young  people,  these  fine 
young  people  from  his  State.  I  add  a 
Texan's  congratulations  to  them  for 
having  reflected  credit  on  our  coimtry. 
I  think  they  deserve  the  accolades  of  all 
Americans. 

I  am  constrained  to  observe  that  If 
we  had  the  kind  of  rotten  weather  in  the 
wintertime  in  Texas  that  they  have  in 
Wisconsin,  I  am  sure  we  could  excel  at 
winter  sports  as  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Texas  for 
his  courageous  remarks. 

I  must  say  that  even  Texas  has  a  few 
good  athletes,  the  Houston  Oilers,  the 
Dallas  Cowboys,  who  have  their  days,  but 
nothing  like  the  Heidens.  and  Leah 
Mueller. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  fnend 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  congratulating  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  producing  such  superior  athletes 
What  is  even  more  amazing  is  that 
both  Eric  Heiden  and  Beth  Heiden  come 
from  the  same  family,  and  that  the  two, 
brother  and  sister,  won  five  of  the  six 
medals,  four  gold  and  one  bronze,  thus 
far. 

As  one  who  trained  at  Camp  McCoy. 
Wis.  during  World  War  n,  with  the 
famed  10th  Infantry  BattaUon,  members 
of  which  were  accorded  great  unforget- 
table hospitality  by  the  people  of  Wis- 
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consin,  and  as  one  who  considers  himself 
an  adopted  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  I  take 
great  personal  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Wisconsin  did  so  well  as  Lake  Placid  and 
held  the  Olympic  torch  high  for  the 
United  States  and  all  Americans. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  all  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
for  having  contributed  so  much  to  the 
greatness  of  America. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Hawaii  for  his  fine  remarks. 
I  am  sure  the  Heidens  and  Leah  Mueller 
will  be  very  grateful  to  him  and  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  for  so 
graciously  recognizing  this  great 
achievement  by  young  citizens  from  our 
State. 


SOVIET  GRAIN  TRADE  SUSPENSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  the  administration  to  prepare  an 
estimate  of  the  economic  impacts  of  the 
Soviet  grain  trade  suspension.  There 
were  doubts  in  some  quarters  that  the 
suspension  wovild  affect  the  Russians 
very  much  and  fears  about  the  effects  on 
the  U.S.  economy.  I  have  received  the  ad- 
ministration's report,  and  it  should  put 
to  rest  those  doubts  and  fears. 

The  report  finds  that  the  action  will 
have  a  significant  negative  effect  on  the 
Soviet  agricultural  economy,  but  the  im- 
pact on  the  overall  performance  of  the 
U.S.  economy  in  1980  will  be  "inconse- 
quential." The  economists  who  have 
studied  these  measures  for  the  adminis- 
tration say  there  is  unlikely  to  be  "any 
measurable  effect  on  food  prices,  employ- 
ment, aggregate  demand,  or  the  general 
price  level." 

There  will  be  some  temporary  disloca- 
tions in  the  grain  transport  system,  but 
they  will  be  modest.  The  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  the  world's  largest 
grain  exporter  by  a  wide  margin,  and 
both  farm  net  income  and  food  prices 
will  be  about  what  they  would  have  been 
without  the  suspension. 

Budget  outlays  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  rise,  but  only  $2  to  $3  billion 
spread  over  2  years.  And  those  outlays 
will  boost  the  U.S.  grain  reserve  provid- 
ing some  protection  against  the  infla- 
tionary consequences  of  future  global 
crop  shortfalls,  provide  more  emergency 
food  assistance  to  poor  countries,  and 
provide  additional  food  for  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  in  the  United  States, 
while  assuring  that  farmers  do  not  bear 
all  the  costs  of  the  suspension  of  grain 
sales  to  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Impacts  or  the  Soviet  Orain 
Orain  Trade  Suspension  ' 

On  January  4,  1980  the  President  restricted 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Ttols  action  was  one  of  several 


'  The  material  In  this  report  Is  current  as 
of  February  4,  1980.  Changes  In  official  fore- 
casts will  be  announced  regularly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


talLen  In  response  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  President's  decision  means  that  ap- 
proximately 17  million  metric  tons  (inmt)2 
of  corn  and  wheat,  1  mmt  of  soybeans  and 
soybean  products,  small  quantities  of  other 
grains  and  some  animal  products  (poultry, 
tallow,  etc.)  will  not  be  sold  to  the  USSR 
this  year.  Of  the  total  17  mmt  of  corn  and 
wheat,  only  14  mmt  had  been  contracted  for 
delivery  as  of  January  4. 

Plans  are  to  grant  export  licenses  for  the 
shipment  of  about  3  mmt  of  c<M'n  and  wheat 
In  order  to  meet  our  commitments  under  the 
1975  US/USSR  Oram  Trade  Agreement.  Li- 
censes covering  about  0.73  mmt  of  grain  have 
been  Issued  since  January  7,  1980.  Certain 
other  agricultural  exports  are  also  being  al- 
lowed if  It  can  be  shown  that  they  do  not 
Interfere  with  the  Intent  of  the  trade  re- 
striction. 

The  action  Is  likely  to  affect  significantly 
the  Soviet  agricultural  economy.  The  1979 
Soviet  grain  crop  was  179  mmt — 48  mmt  be- 
low the  1979  plan  and  58  mmt  less  than  the 
record  crop  of  237  mmt  produced  In  1978.  As 
a  result,  FY  1980  Imports  were  expected  to 
total  about  35  mmt  of  wheat  and  corn  and 
account  for  about  25  percent  of  total  animal 
feed  use.  More  that  70  percent  of  total  Im- 
ports would  have  come  from  the  United 
States. 

macroeconomic  effects 
The  Impact  of  the  Soviet  grain  export  re- 
striction on  the  overall  performance  of  the 
U.S.  economy  In  1980  wUI  be  Inconsequential. 
Grain  purchases  and  other  actions  taken 
under  Federal  government  price  support  pro- 
grams win  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  restric- 
tion on  commodity  prices,  and  farm  Income 
as  noted  below.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  any  measurable  effect  on  food  prices,  em- 
ployment, aggregate  demand,  or  the  general 
price  level. 

The  trade  restriction  will  resiilt  in  less 
than  a  $2  billion  reduction  in  agricultural 
products  exports  In  1980.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
this  restriction,  the  U.S.  will  probably  poet 
a  small  deficit  in  its  current  account  In  1980. 
The  trade  restriction,  however,  has  occurred 
in  the  context  of  a  U.S.  current  accoimt 
position  which  is  in  approximate  balance  de- 
.splte  large  oil  price  Increases.  Most  other 
major  oil  importing  countries  are  expected 
to  have  larger  deficits  on  current  account. 
Thus  it  is  likely  that  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets will  continue  to  be  stable. 

Indeed,  the  complex  of  factors  influencing 
foreign  exchange  markets  has  kept  the  values 
of  the  dollar  basically  stable  since  January  4. 
The  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  against 
other  major  currencies  weighted  by  multi- 
lateral trade  shares  actually  rose  slightly  be- 
tween January  4  and  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  impact  of  the  grain  trade  restriction 
on  the  economy  In  the  years  beyond  1980 
is  difficult  to  assess  and  depends,  In  part, 
on  the  Soviet  response  to  the  action.  If,  be- 
cause of  a  reduction  in  available  animal 
feeds,  the  Soviets  begin  a  liquidation  of  their 
domestic  livestock  herd,  the  total  world  de- 
mand for  feed  will  be  reduced  somewhat 
until  their  herd  can  be  rebuilt.  In  that  case, 
the  pattern  and  volume  of  U.S.  grain  trade 
over  the  next  several  years  will  probably  be 
altered  somewhat,  though  export  volumes 
should  still  be  at  a  high  level.  In  any  event, 
the  1980  grain  trade  suspension  will  not 
have  a  direct  measurable  effect  on  the  long- 
term  performance  of  our  economy.  The  U.S. 
will  continue  to  be  the  world's  largest  grain 
exporter  by  a  wide  margin. 

THE    VALTTE   OF   AORICUI.TTTRAL   EXPORTS 

Agricultural   exports   were   $32   billion   In 
FY  1979,  almost  two  times  the  value  of  all 


=  A  metric  ton  weighs  2026  pounds.  There 
are  39.4  bushels  of  com  and  36.7  bushels  of 
wheat  and  soybeans  In  a  metric  ton. 


food  Imports  and  about  20  percent  of  all 
U.S.  exports.  In  November  1979,  agricultural 
exports  during  fiscal  1980  were  forecast  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  $38  bil- 
lion (see  Table  attached).  Exports  of  grain 
(corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  etc.)  were  expected 
to  account  for  %  of  the  total. 

Sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  expected  to 
total  about  $4  billion  in  fiscal  1980 — 10  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  The 
Soviets  were  expected  to  purchase  25  mmt 
of  corn  and  wheat,  1  mmt  of  soybeans  and 
small  quantities  of  rice,  barley  and  other 
commodities. 

The  export  value  of  the  17  mmt  of  grain 
now  withheld  from  the  USSR  is  about  t2 
billion.  Reductions  in  the  exports  of  soy- 
beans and  products,  other  grains  and  animal 
products  would  add  another  (1  billion  to 
the  total  export  loss. 

These  estimates  however  assume  that  other 
markets  will  not  be  found  for  any  of  the 
grain  previously  contracted  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  sales  have  already  been  an- 
nounced (e.g.  to  Mexico)  and  more  are  antic- 
ipated. Latest  estimates  Imply  an  approxi- 
mate 10  mmt  net  reduction  In  corn  and 
wheat  exports  during  1980.  The  net  reduc- 
tion could  be  even  lower.  Sales  to  other  na- 
tions are  now  made  possible,  In  part,  be- 
cause some  of  the  previously  committed 
transport  capacity  has  been  releasee!.  Before 
the  suspension,  additional  1980  sales  were 
being  constrained  by  the  physical  impossi- 
bility of  moving  grain  into  position  for  ex- 
port. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  are  now  ex- 
pected to  be  about  (37  billion  in  fiscal  1980— 
marginally  lower  than  earlier  expected  but 
still  a  new  record.  The  reduction  is  pri- 
marily a  result  of  lower  quantities  exported 
but  a  slight  decline  in  unit  export  values  is 
also  anticipated. 

The  agricultural  trade  surplus  will  also 
be  lower  than  earlier  anticipated  but  the  re- 
duction will  be  less  than  $2  billion.  The 
trade  surplus  for  agriculture  Is  now  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $19  billion,  20  percent 
higher  than  in  1979. 

GOVERNMENT    BtTDGET    OUTLAYS 

The  President's  decision  to  cushion  tha 
effect  of  the  trade  suspension  on  the  agri- 
cultural sector  implies  an  Increase  In  gov- 
ernment expenditures.  The  outlays,  which 
are  expected  to  total  $2  to  $3  billion  spread 
over  two  fiscal   years,   are   in  three   forms: 

Government  Purchases:  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  will  use  Its  pres- 
ent authorities  to  isolate  some  grain  and 
animal  products  from  regular  market 
channels. 

Up  to  4  mmt  of  wheat  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  about  $650 
million.  However,  the  purchase  of  some 
wheat  for  a  food  security  reserve  had  origi- 
nally been  in  the  President's  budget  so  the 
additional  cost  Is  about  $290  million.  CCC 
will  also  pay  about  27*  per  bushel  per  year 
to  store  this  wheat. 

An  unspecified  quantity  of  corn  will  be 
purchased  from  country  points  In  order  to 
relieve  congestion  caused  by  the  trade  sus- 
pension and  subsequent  refusal  of  long- 
shoremen to  loEMl  grain  destined  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Bids  for  5.000  bushel  minimum 
sales  must  be  received  by  February  4. 

A  program  to  purchase  more  chicken  for 
donation  to  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
other  Institutions  has  also  been  announced 
by  the  Administration. 

The  CCC  has  also  offered  to  assume  the 
contractual  obligations  associated  with  the 
unshipped  corn,  soybeans  and  soybean  meal 
and  oil.  Unless  that  grain  can  be  resold  at 
prices  that  do  not  depress  the  market,  title 
to  the  grain  will  be  accepted  by  the  CCC. 

Farmer-Owned  Reserves:  The  farmer- 
owned  grain  reserve  will  also  be  used  to 
Isolate  corn  and  wheat  from  regular  market 
channels.   Under   the   program,   farmers  re- 
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celve  government  loans  at  a  predetermined 
per  bushel  rate  ($2.10  for  corn  and  $2.50  for 
wheat),  are  given  a  payment  to  cover  stor- 
age costs  (26.5^  per  bushel),  and  agree  not 
to  sell  the  grain  until  prices  reach  specified 
levels.  Thus,  farmers  can  put  grain  "In 
reserve"  until  market  prices  rise.  To  en- 
courage farmers  to  use  this  program,  the 
loan  rates  have  been  increased,  the  reserve 
storage  payment  has  tieen  increased,  and 
Interest  payments  for  government  loans  on 
the  first  13  mmt  of  corn  placed  in  reserve 
have  been  waived.  The  price  level  required 
before  grain  from  the  reserve  can  be  resold 
has  also  been  increased. 

The  amount  of  grain  that  the  CCC  will 
need  to  purchase  in  order  to  stabilize  prices 
Is  reduced  as  farmers  place  grain  into  the 
reserve  program. 

Food  Aid:  Some  wheat,  corn  and  soybeans 
will  be  used  to  provide  emergency  food  as- 
sistance. The  Administration  has  requested 
an  additional  annual  appropriation  of  $100 
million  for  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  to  increase 
emergency  grants  and  to  support  the  for- 
mation of  food  reserves  in  poor  countries 
under  P.L.  480. 

The  President  has  directed  however  that 
the  PL  480  programs  be  designed  to  avoid 
displacing  commercial  exports  by  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  cooperating  in  the 
Soviet  grain  trade  restriction.  These  selective 
uses  will  not  depress  local  production  of 
food  but  rather  assist  economic  development 
and  augment  aid  to  Cambodian.  Afghan  and 
Somali  refugees. 

FARM  INCOME 

The  offset  actions  announced  by  the  Ad- 
ministration will  significantly  moderate  any 
adverse  effect  of  the  grain  trade  restriction 
on  commodity  prices  and  farm  income.  Thus, 
there  should  be  little  effect  on  food  prices. 

Farm  cash  receipts  in  1980  could,  however, 
be  1  percent  lower  even  with  the  offsets  an- 
nounced by  the  Administration.  A  change  in 
the  value  of  Inventories  held  by  farmers 
will  however  offset  most  of  this  decline  leav- 
ing net  farm  Income  about  unchanged. 
There  was  a  small  Impact  on  average  grain 
prices  in  January.  Mid-month  corn  and 
wheat  prices,  In  particular,  were  lower  than 
before  the  trade  restriction;  primarily  a  con- 
sequence of  uncertainty  and  congestion  at 
ports.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  cash  prices 
at  central  markets  were  actually  higher  than 
on  January  4. 

Attempts  to  quantify  the  potential  im- 
pact of  the  trade  suspension  on  1981  com- 
modity prices  and  farm  income  are  not  very 
meaningful  at  this  point.  The  actual  impact 
depends  importantly  on  the  Soviet  decision 
to  begin  a  liquidation  of  their  livestock  herd, 
and  on  whether  we  pffer  and  the  Soviets 
accept  the  basic  8  mmt  provided  for  In  the 
long-term  trade  agreement.  Further  compli- 
cating the  1981  picture  is  the  uncertainty 
about  world  crop  conditions  and  economic 
growth  In  the  next  two  years. 

FOOD  PRICES 

If  nothing  had  been  done  to  offset  the 
effects  of  the  grain  trade  suspension  on  grain 
prices  and  farm  income,  there  would  have 
been  a  slight  downward  effect  on  the  farm 
value  of  food  prices.  But  even  then  the  link- 
age between  grain  prices  and  food  price  in- 
flation Is  very  weak.  Wheat  prices  can  change 
dramatically  without  having  a  major  effect 
on  food  prices.  The  farm  value  of  wheat  in 
a  loaf  of  bread  is  less  than  10  percent.  For 
corn  the  linkage  to  consumer  food  prices 
Is  even  more  indirect  albeit  perhaps  more 
significant  in  the  longer-term.  Lower  corn 
prices  tend  to  encourage  additional  meat 
production  which,  after  a  time  lag,  results 
in  slightly  lower  retail  prices  for  meat  and 
other  animal  products  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

By  offsetting  the  effects  of  the  trade  restric- 
tion, we  leave  conditions  about  the  same  as 
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before.  To  the  extent  we  are  not  successful 
In  offsetting  all  the  grain  price  decline,  there 
will  be  some  downward  pressure  on  the  farm 
value  of  food  prices.  Most  private  forecasts 
have  estimated  the  effect  on  the  consumer 
price  index  for  food  to  be  less  than  0.1  per- 
cent. The  Increase  in  reserve  stocks,  however, 
does  provide  some  protection  against  the  In- 
fiationary  consequences  of  future  global  crop 
shortfalls. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  U.S.  transportation  system  was  being 
heavily  taxed  by  the  record  1979  crops  and 
associated  export  shipments.  In  October 
1979,  39.8  million  bushels  of  grain  per  week 
were  being  transported  by  barge — 5  percent 
more  than  in  October  1978.  Rail  car  load- 
ings were  12  percent  higher  than  in  Octo- 
ber 1978.  Partially  reflecting  this  increase 
in  demand,  the  October  rail  freight  price  In- 
dex for  farm  products  was  22  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 

The  normal  effect  of  winter,  particularly 
on  barge  traffic,  had  been  anticipated  and 
all-out  efforts  were  being  made  to  move  grain 
into  position  at  Gulf  ports.  As  a  result,  about 
one-third  of  the  barge  fleet  was  at  Gulf  ports 
loaded  with  grain  in  early  January.  Grain 
stocks  at  major  terminals  were  higher  than 
last  year. 

The  grain  trade  restriction  coupled  with 
the  Longshoreman's  loading  embargo  has 
disrupted  the  grain  transport  system.  Spot 
market  rates  for  barges  fell  significantly 
following  the  announcement  by  the  Presi- 
dent. However,  this  price  decline  Is  very 
likely  temporary.  Once  the  current  congestion 
Is  cleared,  the  demand  for  barge,  rail  and 
ocean  freight  will  return  to  levels  charac- 
teristic of  the  period  Just  prior  to  the  trade 
restriction. 

Even  so.  the  total  amount  of  grain  moved 
to  ports  during  1980  will  be  slightly  less  than 
earlier  anticipated.  The  revenue  of  barges, 
railroads,  trucks  and  ocean  freighters  will  de- 
crease as  a  result.  If  it  is  assumed  that  a 
net  10  mmt  of  grain  is  not  moved  to  export 
as  a  result  of  the  trade  restriction,  the  rev- 
enue loss  to  the  transportation  system  could 
be  about  $200  million.  But  even  this  is  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  when  compared  with 
anticipated  pre-suspension  revenues  from 
transporting  grains  to  exoort  In  excess  of 
$2  billion. 

TABLE   1.-U.S.  AGRICULTURAL   EXPORTS,    FISCAL     YEAR 
1977-80 

lvalue  in  billions  of  dollart;  volume  in  million  metric  tons) 


1977       197$ 


1979 


For»- 

CJtt< 

1980 


1977        1978 


Fore- 
cast' 
1979  1980 


Value  by  commodity 

Grain  and  feed 10.124  11.711  13.S34  18.5 

Oilseed!  and  products 6.403  7.453  8.692  9  1 

Cotton,  including  linters...     1.538  1.707  1.910  2  0 

Tobacco 1.065  1.132  1.292  1.4 

Fruits,    nuts,    and    vege- 
tables      1.649  1.880  2.066  2.5 

Sugar  and  tropical  prod- 
ucts  531  .580  .740  .7 

Livestock  and  product! 2.191  2.352  3.160  3.3 

Dairy  product! 171  .159  .120  1 

Poultry  products 301  .332  .368  .4 

Total 23.974  27.306  31.983  38.0 

Volume  ty  commodity  > 

Wheat 23.766  31.813  31.340  37.0 

WhMtflnur 957  1.021  .877  1" 

Feed  grains  (including  corn).  50.602  55.545  59.499  71  1 

Rice    2,319  2.276  2.397  2.7 

Other  grain  products .690  .775  .861  1.0 

Feeds  and  fodders 3.990  3.603  4.304  4.0 

Soybeans.   15.156  19  686  20.194  22.5 

Soybean  meal 4.117  5.516  5  996  6.4 

Other  oilcake  and  meal  ...      .147  .324  .294  ,3 

Soybean  oil .702  .933  1.059  .9 

Other  vegetable  oils 449  .541  .460  .5 

Sunflower  seed.. 403  .906  1.342  2.7 

Cotton,  including  linters...    1.042  1.378  1.395  1.4 

Tobacco... 290  .272  .287  .3 

Fruits,    nuti,   and    vaga- 

taWat 3.219  2.904  2.807  3.1 


Beef,   pork,  and  variety 

meats.. 349        .340        .326  .3 

Poultry  meat 194        .194        .208  .2 

Animal  fatt 1.379      1.281      1.276  1.1 

Other 2.09S      2.S62      2.S74  2.5 

Total 111.866  131.870  137.496  159.0 


>  The  1980  forecast  wa!  released  by  USOA  on  Nov.  5,  1979. 

1  Shown  in  actual  export  tonnages  not  converted  to  product 
equivzlents.  Excludes  animal  numbers  and  some  commodities 
reported  in  cases,  places,  dozens,  liquid  measures,  etc. 


NO  EXCXrSE  FOR  DELAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  burden  on  the  Senate  is  heavy 
and  the  issues  are  frequently  pressing. 
However,  matters  of  national  concern 
are  rarely  slighted.  Why  then,  has  the 
Genocide  Convention  been  stymied  and 
stalled  in  the  Senate  for  so  many  years? 

Has  there  been  insufiBcient  time  to 
evaluate  the  Convention?  After  31  years 
of  voluminous  reports  and  lengthy  de- 
bate, such  an  assertion  is  absurd. 

Is  opposition  to  the  Convention  over- 
whelming? In  fact,  few  treaties  have  en- 
joyed such  broad  political  support. 

Does  this  Convention  challenge  the 
essential  provisions  of  our  Constitution? 
We  know  by  now  that  there  is  no  merit 
to  this  claim. 

Would  ratification  of  the  Convention 
in  anyway  threaten  the  sovereignty  of 
this  Nation?  The  Convention  merely 
seeks  to  protect  human  life  with  the  aid 
of  international  law. 

Is  the  issue  of  genocide  any  longer  of 
contemporary  concern?  I  am  afraid  that 
it  is. 

Earlier  this  week  a  delegation  of  Ixw 
Angeles  Jewish  leaders  and  Holocaust 
survivors  ventured  to  Washington  to 
voice  their  concerns.  They  are  pressing 
for  the  ratincation  of  the  Convention, 
but  in  particular  they  are  touched  by 
the  recent  spectre  of  death  in  Cambodia. 
In  a  nation  of  8  million,  an  estimated  3 
million  have  been  exterminated  by  the 
hand  of  man  and  in  the  course  of  cruel 
events.  The  populace  has  been  terrified, 
enslaved,  and  uprooted  from  the  cities. 
The  regime  has  turned  a  deaf  and 
callous  ear  to  the  starving,  wretched 
plight  of  these  innocents. 

These  are  not  the  tragedies  of  recent 
history.  These  are  the  horrible  realities 
of  today.  There  is  no  excuse  for  delay 
on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  opposition  to  the 
convention  is  almost  invisible.  It  is  hard 
to  find  any  group  or  organization  that 
opposes  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  every  religions  group,  the  bar 
association  and  scientific  organizations; 
and  it  has  had  the  support  of  every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  Harry 
Truman,  when  the  treaty  first  came 
down,  as  well  as  every  Secretary  of  State. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  unfortunate 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  ratify  this 
treaty,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  so  in  the 
very  near  future. 

(Mr.  EXON  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


.^)L 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, as  I  often  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  hope,  too,  that  before  long  we  will 
raU^  the  Genocide  Convention.  We  have 
talked  about  it  and  have  debated  it  and 
have  discussed  it.  But  we  are  among  the 
few  nations  in  the  world  that  have  not 
ratified  it  or  taken  action  on  it,  and  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  soon. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  speaking  out  in  this  regard 
and  for  his  steady  pressiu-e  in  the  matter, 
because  it  is  necessary.  I  trust  that  he 
keeps  it  up,  and  I  lo<A  forward  to  sup- 
porting him. 


DEATH  OP  MRS.  ALICE  ROOSEVELT 
LONGWORTH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth, 
a  remarkable  lady,  possessed  of  wit  and 
beauty.  She  had  an  acerbic  tongue  that 
delighted  her  friends,  although  it  not  al- 
ways delighted  the  targets  of  her  sallies. 

She  came  of  a  background  and  a  so- 
ciety that  is  well-nigh  extinct  in  today's 
world.  In  the  years  since  her  birth  on 
February  12,  1884,  she  witnessed  the  un- 
folding of  much  of  our  Nation's  history 
and  the  creation  of  a  world  in  which  the 
means  of  destruction  and  of  communica- 
tion and  of  travel  have  increased  in  an 
overpowering  way. 

Yet,  Mrs.  L. — as  she  was  known  to  her 
friends — was  always  current  in  her 
thoughts  and  viewpoints.  She  had  a  won- 
derful, full  life  and  will  be  missed  by  her 
friends.  She  particularly  will  be  missed 
by  her  granddaughter.  Joanna  Sturm,  to 
whom  I  extend  the  sympathy  of  my  wife 
and  myself. 


DR.  DONALD  GATCH 

Mr.  HOTiTiTNGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4.  an  automobile  accident  took 
the  life  of  Dr.  Donald  Gatch.  His  is  not 
a  widely-known  name  around  the  coun- 
try, to  be  sure,  but  few  men  I  have  known 
have  done  so  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  their  fellow  human  beings. 

I  came  to  know  Donald  Gatch  over  a 
decade  ago,  as  we  were  both  fighting  to 
eradicate  hunger  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Gatch  had  come  to  South  Carolina 
from  Nebraska.  Confronting  the  reality 
of  himger  in  the  Beaufort  County  area, 
he  immediately  understood  the  terrible 
toll  it  took.  The  evidence  was  all  aroimd 
him — in  the  disease-racked  bodies  of 
those  he  diagnosed,  in  the  wasted  po- 
tential of  malnourished  mothers  and 
their  imbom  children,  in  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  which  sprang  in  large 
part  from  the  scourge  of  hunger. 

Fighting  hunger  in  Beaufort  County 
in  those  days  was  not  a  part  of  radical 
chic.  It  was  laborious,  uphill  work,  and 
what  needed  to  be  done  very  often 
clashed  with  what  a  lot  of  people  wanted 
done.  The  racial  barrier  made  a  job  of 
surpassing  difficulty  almost  impossible. 
But  Dr.  Gatch  cared,  and  he  persevered. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  enhance  the 
services  needed,  and  he  worked  to  broad- 
en pubUc  awareness  of  a  problem  which 
merited  an  across-the-board  onslaught. 

His  testimony  in  our  State  capital 


about  worms  and  scurvy  and  starvation 
opened  the  eyes  of  many,  but  in  other 
eyes  he  quickly  became  Public  Enemy 
No.  1,  and  his  life  became  more  and 
more  difficult.  "The  Hunger  Doctor,"  as 
he  came  to  be  called,  was  vilified  and 
threatened  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
times  a  guard  watched  over  his  home  at 
night.  At  length,  Gatch  moved  back  to 
Jasper  County,  where  he  had  practiced 
medicine  previously.  But  he  had  awak- 
ened thousands  of  people  to  the  reality 
of  the  problem,  and  he  had  won  the  en- 
during affection  and  gratitude  of  those 
on  whose  behalf  he  worked  so  hard  and 
gave  so  much. 

Gatch  continued  his  cnisade  against 
hunger  until  his  final  day.  The  accident 
which  took  his  life  occurred  in  Cam- 
bodia, where  he  had  gone  as  a  volunteer 
to  help  the  wretched  refugees  seeking 
food  and  sanctuary  and  the  dignity  of 
human  life. 

I  will  always  remember  this  man  whose 
heart  and  humanity  were  dedicated  to 
helping  those  most  desperately  in  need. 
Where  others  saw  a  mouth  to  be  fed,  he 
saw  a  brain  to  be  unleashed.  Where 
others  computed  only  the  dollars  which 
would  have  to  be  spent,  he  understood 
that  a  human  being  operating  at  full 
potential  was  a  good  investment  as  well 
as  a  moral  imperative.  Where  others  saw 
only  problems,  he  grasped  potential. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  over  the 
past  10  years  in  providing  food  to  the 
needy  and  eradicating  the  bUght  of 
human  hunger.  But  if  the  progress  made 
is  cause  for  pride,  surely  it  is  not  justifi- 
cation for  complacency.  For  the  harsh 
fact  is  that  impure  water  and  shock- 
ingly inadequate  sanitation  are  still  ex- 
acting a  terrible  cost  in  areas  like  Beau- 
fort County.  There  are  still  no  waterlines 
to  some  of  the  islands,  and  there  are  still 
widespread  instances  of  people  consum- 
ing their  own  sewerage.  This  is  where  we 
should  be  working,  and  where  Dr.  Gatch 
would  have  us  working,  now,  and  no  one 
is  entitled  to  rest  on  complacency  or 
self-congratulation  until  this  persistent 
and  deadly  problem  is  once  and  for  all 
eradicated. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  man  like  Donald 
Gatch  who  works  in  the  vineyards,  there 
is  no  memorial  so  fitting  as  a  human 
memorial,  a  living  memorial.  The  last 
honor  Dr.  Gatch  would  want  would  be 
a  piece  of  granite  or  a  concrete  statue. 
His  heart  was  too  warm,  his  humanity 
too  caring,  for  that.  But  down  in  that 
part  of  our  State  of  South  Carolina,  we 
have  the  Beaufort-Jasper  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Center,  which  we  got  started 
as  a  result  of  the  hunger  and  disease 
which  came  to  hght.  I  think  It  would  be 
a  fitting  tribute  to  name  this  health  cen- 
ter—which is  doing  so  much  to  carry 
on  the  work  pioneered  by  Dr.  Gatch — 
in  his  honor,  and  I  will  be  working  to 
see  this  accomplished.  With  this  kind  of 
memorial,  we  honor  not  only  what  Don- 
ald Gatch  was.  but  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  to  which  he  com- 
mitted his  Ufe.  That  cause  is  a  living 
cause  and  deserves  a  Uvlng  memorial. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
these  few  moments,  and  I  hope  as  we  re- 
member the  work  done  by  Dr.  Gatch  we 
will,  each  one  of  us.  rededicate  ourselves 


February  21,  1980 

to  overcoming  the  challenges  and  ob- 
stacles to  human  dignity  which  remain 
so  starkly  among  us. 


February  21,  1980 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:02  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3757)  to  amend  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978,  to  es- 
tablish the  Channel  Islands  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Irom  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment : 

S.  Res.  362.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2194. 


INTRODUCnON      OF      BILLS     AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   HART    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Armstrong)  : 

S.  2324.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Curecantl 
Storage  Unit  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  as  the  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  Storage 
Unit;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  2325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  by  national  banks, 
corporations,  and  labor  organizations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.J.  Res.  147.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  third  week  of  September  as  "Na- 
tional Cystic  Fibrosis  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Armstrong)  : 
S.  2324.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Cure- 
canti  Storage  Unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  as  the  Wayne  N.  As- 
pinall  Storage  Unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

TRIBUTE   TO  CONGRESSMAN   WAYNE   N.   ASPINALL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing,  together  with  my  colleague 
Senator  Armstrong,  a  bill  to  rename  the 
Curecanti  Unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  after  former  Congress- 
man Wayne  N.  Asplnall.  Representatives 
Ray  Kogovsek  and  Jim  Johnson  are  in- 
troducing an  identical  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  bill  is  a  most  appropriate  tribute 
to  this  monumental  figure  in  the  water 
resource  field.  People  throughout  the  Na- 
tion owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Congress- 
man Asplnall,  for  his  assistance  in  help- 
ing all  regions  of  the  country  meet  their 
water  needs.  We  in  Colorado  are  partic- 
ularly aware  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  State  and  region,  but  his  service  to 


us  is  just  an  example  of  his  service  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

Nonetheless,  those  of  us  from  Colo- 
rado imiquely  appreciate  Congressman 
Aspinall's  contributions.  Put  simply. 
Congressman  Aspinall  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  help  Colorado 
store  and  use  its  water.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  Congress- 
man Aspinall  brought  to  Colorado  the 
many  Federal  water  projects  which  have 
made  possible  the  life  we  know  and  en- 
joy. He  played  the  key  role  in  establish- 
ing the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
This  project  implements  the  "Law  of  the 
River" — the  various  treaties,  interstate 
compacts,  and  congressional  statutes 
governing  the  allocation  of  the  water 
amone  the  several  States  in  the  Colorado 
River  basin. 

The  different  dam  and  reservoir  units 
which  make  up  the  project  are  designed 
to  help  each  basin  State  use  its  full 
share  of  the  river.  While  some  of  those 
dams  and  reservoirs  are  not  yet  built, 
many  are  in  operation,  serving  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  huge 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

We  should  recognize  Congressman 
Aspinall's  accomplishments  with  more 
than  just  fleeting  words.  To  do  this,  we 
do  not  need  to  build  a  new  memorial. 
The  Colorado  River  storage  project  is 
that  memorial.  We  only  need  to  give 
that  memorial  the  right  name. 

Therefore,  we  are  proposing  this 
legislation  to  rename  the  Curecanti  Unit 
as  the  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  Unit.  As  the 
first  unit  authorized  by  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act,  and  the  only 
project  unit  entirely  in  his  home  State 
of  Colorado,  the  Curecanti  Unit  is 
uniquely  deserving  of  the  Aspinall  name. 

Recognizing  the  fitting  nature  of  this 
tribute  to  Congressman  Aspinall,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  Stuart  Eizenstat 
has  written  to  me.  indicating  the  Presi- 
dent's support  for  this  legislation. 

I  know  both  Houses  of  Congress  will 
want  to  bring  expeditiously  to  this  lead- 
ing American  the  lasting  recognition  he 
unquestionably  has  earned.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  with  respect  to 
contributions  and '  expenditures  by  na- 
tional banks,  corporations,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations: to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

STOP    THE    USE     OF     rORCED     TTNION     DUES     FOR 
POLmCS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  a  deluge  of  legislation  has  been 
introduced  to  regulate  the  election  proc- 
ess in  the  United  States.  Among  these 
various  proposals  have  been  efforts  to 
regulate  cash  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals and  private  organizations  of  citi- 
zens and  to  require  full  disclosure  of 
the  sources  of  all  campaign  money.  We 
have  even  created  a  new  Federal  regu- 
latory bureaucracy  to  administer  the  in- 
creasingly complex  Federal  election  cam- 
paign laws. 

In  such  a  climate  of  campaign  regu- 
lation, one  might  conclude  that  our 
electoral  system  is  perhaps  better  pro- 
tected   from    the    abuses    of    political 


power -mongers.  But  the  evidence  clearly 
stands  to  the  contrary.  In  all  of  the 
zeal  to  "reform"  our  political  processes, 
the  power  source  driving  the  biggest  po- 
litical machine  of  all  has  been  over- 
looked. I  refer  to  the  use  of  compulsory 
union  dues  for  politics.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  forced  against  their  will  every 
year  to  support  political  candidates  and 
causes  which  they  would  individually 
oppose.  Congress  has  so  far  failed  to  ad- 
dress the  greatest  threat  to  the  political 
freedom  of  American  voters. 

Recently  enacted  and  currently  pro- 
posed campaign  reforms  have  been  based 
on  the  fallacious  notion  that  all  special 
interest  groups  contribute  to  poUtical 
candidates  in  the  same  way.  But  while 
business,  trade,  and  issue-oriented  or- 
ganizations contribute  voluntary  money 
through  direct  cash  and  reported  "in- 
kind"  contributions,  the  officials  of  or- 
ganized labor  funnel  the  bulk  of  their 
political  efforts  into  indirect  "in-kind" 
political  services  spent  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates. 

These  political  services,  of  course,  cost 
money.  And  the  greatest  bulk  of  that 
money  comes  from  wor'cers — workers 
who  would  be  fired  if  they  refused  to  pay 
their  union  dues. 

Only  labor  unions,  out  of  all  the  pri- 
vate organizations  in  the  country,  can 
require  that  a  person  pay  dues  to  that 
organization  as  a  condition  of  getting 
and  keeping  a  job.  Under  this  unique 
grant  of  special  privilege,  unions  collect 
nearly  $3  billion  a  year  from  individuals 
who  have  to  pay  up  or  be  fired. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  as 
amended  in  1976.  gives  the  appearance  of 
restricting  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues  for  political  purposes.  The  law  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  compulsory  dues  for 
direct  and  indirect  "in-kind"  cash  con- 
tributions to  political  candidates. 

It  does  not,  however,  prohibit  the  use 
of  forced  imion  dues  for  a  number  of 
other  indirect  means  of  supporting 
union -backed  political  candidates  and 
causes. 

The  FECA  specifically  permits  union 
officials  to  use  money  taken  from  work- 
ers as  a  condition  of  employment  to  com- 
municate with  union  members  and  their 
families,  to  urge  their  support  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate,  to  conduct  unquestion- 
ably partisan  get-out-the-vote  drives, 
and  to  operate  and  administer  the  ex- 
tensive imion  PACs. 

In  short,  the  law  prohibits  union  offi- 
cials from  giving  a  worker's  dollars  di- 
rectly to  a  candidate  which  the  worker 
may  oppose — although  the  often-sub- 
stantial cost  of  raising  those  funds 
(salaries,  parties,  raffle  prizes,  et  cetera) 
are  paid  with  forced  dues.  However,  the 
law  does  permit  these  union  officials  to 
use  the  worker's  comoulsory  dues  dollars 
to  support  that  same  candidate  through 
numerous  indirect  means. 

In  light  of  this  dichotomy  created  by 
Federal  legislation,  union  officials  have 
divided  their  political  expenditures  into 
two  categories. 

The  first  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
union  "hard  money."  It  consists  of 
money  given  directly  to  candidates  in 
the  form  of  cash  or  "in-kind"  contribu- 


tions, taken  from  funds  given  volun- 
tarily by  union  members. 

Tne  seccxid  category  is  referred  to  as 
union  "soft  money,"  spent  by  union  offi- 
cials on  behalf  of — but  not  contributed 
directly  to — ^political  candidates. 

"Soft  money"  comes  directly  from 
compulsory  union  dues.  It  finances  the 
operations  of  union  PACs  and  provides 
extensive  "in-kind"  poUtical  services. 
While  it  represents  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  union  political  expenditures,  it  is 
neither  docmnented  nor  reported  to  the 
PEC. 

A  relatively  small  portion  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  "soft"  compulsory 
union  dues  money  is  used  to  operate  the 
union  PACs.  This  portion  pays  the  sal- 
aries of  niunerous  full-time  union  pc^ti- 
cal  operatives  across  the  Nation.  It  pro- 
vides PAC  supplies,  finances  mass  mail- 
ings and  travel  expense  accounts,  and 
purchases  sophisticated  office  machinery 
and  computers. 

Even  voluntary  PAC  contributirais 
from  imion  members  originate  with  this 
compulsory  dues  "soft  money."  Com- 
pulsory dues  bankroll  the  administrative 
overhead  costs  of  union  partisan  political 
fundraisers.  And  the  overhead  for  the 
average  union  poUtical  fund  totals  close 
to  50  percent  of  the  fund's  total  expendi- 
tures. 

Compulsory  dues  "soft  money"  used 
for  financing  union  PACs  runs  weU  into 
the  miUions  every  year.  In  July  1976, 
AFL-CIO  Public  Relations  Director. 
Bernard  Albert,  admitted  that  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  national  COPE  alone 
ran  to  approximately  $2  million. 

But  in  spite  of  the  vast  sums  of  com- 
pulsory union  dues  which  finance  the  op- 
erating costs  of  imion  PACs,  the  bulk  of 
compulsory  dues  "soft  money"  goes  for 
unreported,  unlimited  "in-kind"  poUtical 
expenditures. 

An  example  of  those  kinds  of  expendi- 
tures is  the  1976  controversy  inv(^ving 
the  AFL-CIO's  60  milUon  piece  poUtical 
maiUng.  That  mailing  was  paid  for  with 
compulsory  dues,  and  at  10  cents  a  piece, 
that  amounts  to  $6  milUon  in  one  shot. 

That  same  year,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  in  its  October  5  issue 
that  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  had  ordered  its  entire  staff 
to  "drop  aU  other  work  between  now  and 
November  2  and  focus  on  getting  mem- 
bers to  vote."  That  effort,  too,  was  fi- 
nanced with  compulsory  dues  doUars, 
and  the  lAM's  staff  salary  amoimts  to 
some  $1.5  million  a  month. 

The  July  1979  issue  of  Steelabor,  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  offered  its  readers 
a  surprisingly  candid  and  straightlor- 
ward  explanation  of  "in-kind"  poUtical 
spending.  Union  dues  money,  reported 
the  union  paper,  "can't  go  for  direct  po- 
litical contributions — but  it  can  do  a  lot: 
MaiUngs  supporting  or  opposing  political 
candidates,  phone  banks,  precinct  visits, 
voter  registration  and  get-out-the-vote 
drives  *   •   *' 

In  spite  of  these  admissions.  Steela- 
bor's  account  only  tells  half  of  the  story. 
To  flU  out  the  picture,  several,  key  ex- 
penditures need  to  be  added  to  the  list: 
Weeks,  sometimes  months,  of  the  staff 
time  of  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
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union  employees  devoted  almost  solely  to 
partisan  politics:  election  day  workers, 
paid  overtime  rates  from  compulsory 
dues;  millions  of  political  pamphlets  and 
flyers;  and  paid  election-day  carpools 
and  babysitters,  to  name  a  few. 

Once  again,  these  indirect  union  "in- 
kind"  political  expenditures  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  limitations  under  the  FECA. 
They  are  paid  for  with  dues  money  taken 
from  workers  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. And  without  question  they  repre- 
sent the  overwhelming  bulk  of  union  po- 
litical expenditures.  AFL-CIO  COPE  di- 
rector, Alexander  Barkan.  has  boasted 
that  "Money  is  just  a  minor  feature  of 
the  support  we  can  give  a  candidate."  No 
official  statistics  for  total  union  "in- 
kind"  expenditures  are  available,  because 
the  FECA  requires  no  docimientation  or 
reporting  of  "soft"  union  "in-kind"  po- 
litical spending  of  compulsory  dues. 
Labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel,  however, 
has  put  the  1976  total  at  $100  million— 
not  including  cash  donations. 

Any  meaningful  campaign  reform 
must  deal  with  this  abusive  use  of  com- 
pulsory union  dues.  The  time  has  come 
to  return  to  individual  workers  the  right 
to  choose  for  themselves  which  political 
candidates  and  causes  their  dollars  will 
be  used  to  support. 

In  the  final  analysis,  to  simply  focus 
on  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  union 
officials  would  be  to  miss  the  point.  I  do 
not  question  the  right  of  union  officials 
to  communicate  with  their  members  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate.  If  we  were  to  re- 
fuse to  permit  unions  to  operate  politi- 
cal phone  banks,  to  mount  get-out-the- 
vote  drives  or  to  engage  in  precinct  visits, 
we  would  be  guilty  of  gross  violations  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

But  because  of  my  commitment  to 
freedom  of  speech  for  all  Americans,  I 
must  object  strenuously  to  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  using  forced  union 
dues  for  partisan  politics.  Until  we  act 
to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  millions  of 
American  workers  will  continue  to  be 
forced  to  finance  the  campaigns  of  polit- 
ical candidates  chosen  by  union  offi- 
cials— regardless  of  the  worker's  own 
convictions. 

Many  union  members  resent  having 
their  union  dues  used  for  political  busi- 
ness and  for  other  activities  not  related 
to  union  business.  The  average  union 
member  wants  to  vote  as  he  pleases;  he 
wants  to  support  the  candidates  of  his— 
not  the  union's  leaders — choice.  He  does 
not  want  his  political  decisions  to  be  dic- 
tated to  him;  he  does  not  want  the  dues 
that  are  extracted  from  him  to  be  used 
for  political  purposes. 

Because  of  the  continuing  menace  of 
the  use  of  involuntary  union  dues  for 
political  purposes,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
guarantee  that  all  political  expenditures 
will  come  from  money  voluntarily  con- 
tributed. 

The  situation  which  I  seek  to  correct 
is  the  result  of  the  exceptions  to  title  II 
United  States  Code,  section  41(b)  (2)' 
and  (4),  which  appear  at  first  glance 
merely  to  insure  the  full  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights  of  communication 


In  actuality,  these  provisions  allow 
corporations  and  labor  organizations  to 
use  general  tresisury  moneys  for  bla- 
tantly partisan  political  activities  such 
as  sending  partisan  communications, 
conducting  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns,  to  cover  the  over- 
head cost  of  a  political  action  committee, 
and  to  solicit  stockholders,  executive  or 
administrative  personnel,  union  mem- 
bers, and  the  families  of  such  individ- 
uals. I  include  registration  and  get-out- 
the  vote  campaigns.  Although  the  statute 
requires  that  they  be  nonpartisan.  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  regulations 
allow  the  sponsoring  corporation,  or 
labor  organization,  to  urge  registration 
with  a  particular  party,  or  voting  for  a 
particular  candidate  or  candidates.  Par- 
tisan pressure  is,  therefore,  exerted  dur- 
ing such  drives. 

Congress  should  be  neutral  in  matters 
of  political  conscience.  We  should  seek 
neither  to  favor  nor  to  elevate  certain 
groups  as  a  result — intended  or  unin- 
tended— of  Federal  law. 

But  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  labor 
unions  have  been  favored  and  elevated 
because  they  are  the  only  organizations 
involved  here  which  can  collect  money 
for  their  treasuries  through  the  use  of 
force. 

This  will  guarantee  the  voluntary 
nature  of  each  person's  participation  in 
the  political  process  by  requiring  that  all 
moneys  used  for  political  purposes  be 
derived  exclusively  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions. The  amendment  will  insure 
that  in  matters  of  political  conscience. 
Federal  election  law  will  be  neutral  while 
voluntary  participation  will  continue  to 
be  protected.  I  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  legislation  their 
fullest  consideration.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  September 
as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  in  the  Senate 
designating  the  third  week  of  Septem- 
ber as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 
This  disease  is  the  No.  1  genetic  killer  of 
children  in  this  country,  and,  for  this 
reason,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  attention 
on  its  implications,  as  well  as  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  research  to  com- 
bat the  disease. 

POPULATION  FACTS  CONCERNING  CTSTIC  FIBROSIS 

It  is  simply  a  myth  to  allow  ourselves 
to  think  that  cystic  fibrosis  is  merely  a 
children's  disease,  when  today  increasing 
numbers  of  patients  are  surviving  into 
their  teens  and  twenties.  StiU,  about  half 
of  the  children  suflfering  from  cystic 
fibrosis  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
20.  while  the  remainder  of  those  infiicted 
with  the  disease  usually  succumb  before 
they  reach  their  fifties.  Among  the  Cau- 
casian population,  cystic  fibrosis  is  the 
most  common  fatal  hereditary  disorder. 
An  estimated  10  million  Americans  are 
asymptomatic  carriers  of  this  recessive 
gene. 

The  problem  which  continues  to  exist 
is  that  currently  there  is  no  reliable 
method  of  identifying  carriers.  There- 


fore, because  of  these  parents  carrying 
hidden  CF  genes,  between  1,500  and 
2,600  new  cases  of  CF  develop  pei  year 
in  the  United  States.  At  this  time,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  somewhere  be- 
tween 13,000  and  30,000  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease in  this  country,  with  the  implica- 
tion that,  as  more  patients  survive  for 
longer  periods  of  time,  the  number  of 
individuals  suffering  from  the  disease 
will  increase  substantially. 

STIMULATING  PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

Although  progress  has  been  made  In 
medical  research  over  the  past  decade, 
no  cure  for  cystic  fibrosis  has  yet  been 
discovered.  However,  it  is  possible  by 
early  detection  and  treatment  to  prolong 
the  individual's  expected  life  span.  Pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  disease  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  detect  the  disease  in 
its  early  stages  in  a  child's  life.  Once 
detected,  it  can  be  treated,  but  at  most 
this  treatment  presents  only  a  feeble 
hope  for  prolonging  borrowed  time.  The 
tragic  part  of  this  saga  is  that  there  is  no 
definitive  cure  as  yet.  It  is  hoped  that 
stimulating  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  cys'iic  fibrosis  throughout  the 
United  States  will  lead  to  increased  con- 
cern and  interest  in  promoting  research, 
which  will  eventually  discover  a  cure  for 
this  dreaded  disease. 

SYMPTOMS   OF   DISEASE 

Although  nobody  is  quite  certain,  cys- 
tic fibrosis  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  an 
inherent  genetic  disorder  of  the  metabo- 
lism, which  is  accompanied  by  severe 
side  effects.  Its  primary  symptom  is 
thickened  mucous  secretions  which  ob- 
struct the  passageways  of  the  lungs,  pan- 
creas, liver,  intestines  and  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Because  of  the  condition  of  the 
lung  tissue,  the  lungs  are  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  disease,  and  repeated  episodes 
of  infection  in  this  area  slowly  destroy 
the  lungs,  eventually  leading  to  respira- 
tory failure.  This  slow,  relentless  dissolu- 
tion of  the  lungs  tends  to  place  a  serious 
burden  on  the  heart,  thereby  increasing 
the  chance  of  heart  failure.  A  loss  of 
digestive  enzymes  caused  by  pancreatic 
obstruction  results  in  nutritional  prob- 
lems affecting  growth  and  development. 
Further,  heat  prostration  and  stroke  can 
result  from  excessive  loss  of  perspiration 
salt.  In  adult  males,  a  serious  side  effect 
is  sterility. 

The  disease  can  be  recognized  by  the 
following  outward  signs:  Continual 
wheezing  and  coughing;  frequent  sus- 
ceptibility to  pneumonia:  excessive  ap- 
petite accompanied  by  poor  weight  gain; 
ana  a  salty  taste  to  the  skin. 

CHANCES    OF   INHERITING   CF 

It  is  estimated  that  1  out  of  every  20 
Americans  is  a  carrier  of  the  recessive 
gene  which  causes  CF.  If  both  parents 
are  carriers,  there  is  a  25-percent  chance 
that  their  child  will  have  CF.  There  is  a 
."iO-percent  chance  that  the  child  will  be 
a  symptomless  carrier  of  the  gene,  and  a 
25-percent  chance  the  child  will  have 
neither  the  gene  nor  the  disease.  If  only 
one  parent  has  the  gene,  the  child  may 
be  an  asymptomatic  carrier. 

One  in  fifteen  hundred  children  will 
be  born  with  cystic  fibrosis.  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  most  CF  babies  died  before 
even  entering  school.  Victims  of  this  dls- 
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ease  die  young  due  to  lung  damage 
caused  by  repeated  infection.  If  a 
child  is  diagnosed  before  the  age  of  5, 
there  is  a  50-percent  chance  that  he  or 
she  will  live  past  the  age  of  18.  CF  strikes 
five  newborn  Americans  each  day,  while 
three  persons  die  daily  from  the  disease. 

TREATMENT    AND   COST 

Treatment  usually  consists  of  therapy 
to  help  the  patient  cough  up  mucus  from 
the  lungs  and  bronchical  tubes.  Some- 
times, aerosols  are  used  to  loosen  the 
mucus.  In  addition  to  these  forms  of 
treatment,  children  are  put  on  antibiot- 
ics and  dietary  supplements,  and  may 
take  in  as  many  as  50  pills  a  day.  Patients 
spend  hours  in  treatment  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  this  routine  continues 
throughout  the  extent  of  their  lives. 

A  CF  patient  in  relatively  good  health 
must  cope  with  average  annual  expendi- 
tures of  between  $10,000  and  $20,000. 
Even  during  a  good  year,  when  a  child 
requires  little  or  no  hospitalization,  treat- 
ment costs  $3,000  to  $5,000.  In  the  termi- 
nal years,  some  individual  costs  can  rise 
to  somewhere  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000  annually. 

CURRENT    HOPE    FOR    CF    PATIENTS 

Although  the  problems  which  cystic 
fibrosis  patients  face  are  very  grave,  their 
future  prospects  are  somewhat  brighter 
than  in  the  past.  Present  research  brings 
with  it  the  promise  of  developing  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  disease  itself 
and  more  effective  modes  of  treatment. 
Current  techniques  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  can  be  applied  more  effectively 
to  alleviate  the  discomforts  of  the  dis- 
ease and  lengthen  the  life  expectancy  of 
the  child.  However,  for  any  of  the  above 
to  work,  the  disease  must  be  diagnosed 
in  its  early  stages,  before  irreversible 
changes  take  place  in  the  body. 

EXISTINO    SUFPORT    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 

Cystic  fibrosis  requires  an  approach 
which  would  integrate  the  efforts  of  di- 
verse disciplines  and  organizations.  Pore- 
most  among  these  efforts  is  the  work  of 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  which 
was  founded  in  1955  by  a  group  of  par- 
ents. The  Foundation  rims  over  120  CF 
clinics,  and  supports  research  on  child- 
hood lung  diseases,  as  well  as  public  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition  to  research  done  by  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  itself,  the  na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  National  Founda- 
tion/March of  Dimes,  and  other  private 
organizations  conduct  research  activ- 
ities under  their  auspices. 

The  complexities  of  the  research  being 
done  is  illustrated  by  NIH's  research  net- 
work. Many  different  areas  of  study  are 
necessary  to  explore  this  disease  in  all 
its  impUcations:  MetaboUc  defects,  the 
secretory  process,  respiratory  disease, 
digestive  and  nutritional  problems,  as 
well  as  standardization  of  tests  used  in 
diagnosing  and  evaluating  the  disease  in 
patients. 

INTENT    OF    RESOLUTION 

Because  of  the  mysterious  nature  of 
this  terrible  disease,  so  many  coordinated 
efforts  are  necessary  in  coping  with  cys- 
tic fibrosis.  The  disease  itself  is  unfa- 
miliar to  most  of  us,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  disengage  ourselves 


from  the  reality  that  exists  within  our 
society.  This  disease  attacks  a  very  vul- 
nerable part  of  our  population — chil- 
dren who  may  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  grow  into  adults,  who,  if  they  are 
blessed  with  an  extended  life  span,  must 
accept  it  on  the  basis  of  borrowed  time. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
serve  to  focus  national  awareness  on  this 
mysterious  disease,  and  thereby  gener- 
ate support  for  research  and  patient 
care.» 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

S.    62S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  DuRKiN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  625,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1977  to  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  such  act  shall  not  apply 
to  stone  mining  operations  or  to  sand 
and  gravel  mining  operations. 

S.    1862 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1862,  a  bill  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Federal  firearms  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LUGAR)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1984,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  unlimited 
material  estate  and  gift  tax  deduction,  to 
modify  provisions  relating  to  special 
valuation  of  certain  farm  and  other  real 
property,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2098,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  431  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  fimds  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke  for 
research  in  the  area  of  regeneration  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

S.    2247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ScHMrrT) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2247,  a 
bill  entitled  "Small  and  Rural  Labora- 
tory Protection  Act." 


Iran,  ts  a  deep  concern  of  our  entire  Na- 
tion; 

Whereas  In  response  to  the  unconscionable 
attack  on  our  diplomatic  personnel  we  as  a 
Nation  reaffirm  our  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  world  peace  and  to  the  right  of 
all  people  to  enjoy  basic  human  freedoms; 

Whereas  we  as  a  Nation  remain  stead- 
fast In  our  commitment  to  the  safe  release 
of  our  fellow  citizens;  and 

Whereas  we  as  a  Nation  stand  In  constant 
vigil  with  our  fellow  citizens  held  hostage 
in  Iran :  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seiiate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That,  If  the  hos- 
tages being  held  In  the  American  Embassy 
in  Tehran,  Iran,  are  not  released  by  Febru- 
ary 25,  1980,  then  February  26,  1980,  shaU  be 
considered  a  national  day  of  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  unity  for  our  fellow  Americans, 
and  the  American  people  are  urged  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  the  hostages  with  ap- 
propriate thoughts  and  Etctlons  on  such  a 
day. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  declare  February  26  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer  for  our  fellow 
American  citizens  held  hostage  in  Iran. 

All  of  us,  I  know,  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  and  well-being  of 
these  Americans.  We  are  committed  to 
their  safe  return,  and  support  all  ac- 
tions being  taken  by  the  administration 
to  secure  their  release. 

This  resolution  is  the  initiative  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Grand  Ma- 
rais,  Minn.  The  expression  of  their  con- 
cern for  the  hostages  refiects  what  all  of 
us  feel  throughout  this  country,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution. • 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 79— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  URGING 
A  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  THE  HOS- 
TAGES IN  IRAN 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Du- 
renberger,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  RiECLE,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Simpson) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Con.  Res.  79 

Whereas  the  plight  of  the  Americans  held 
hostage  at  the  American  Embassy  In  Tehran, 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  housing  and  urban 
aftaiks 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday,  February  27,  1980, 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  hearing  will  concern 
the  current  crisis  in  rental  housing  and 
the  administration's  proposals  to  deal 
with  this  crisis.  The  only  witness  at  this 
hearing  will  be  the  Honorable  Moon 
Landrieu,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.* 

subcommittee  on  taxation  and  debt 
management 

•  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  hold  hearings  on 
February  29,  and  March  4,  1980,  on  mis- 
cellaneous tax  bills. 

The  hearings  will  begin  each  day  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  2221  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  following  pieces  of  legislation  of 
general  application,  unless  otherwise 
noted,  wUl  be  considered  on  February  29, 
1980.  Revenue  estimates  will  be  available 
at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

S.  1900,  introduced  by  Senator  Heflim 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Inouye, 

GOLDWATER,     DURKIN,    LUGAR,    TALMADGK, 

Matsunaga,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Cochran, 
and  Stewart,  would  permit  a  casualty 
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loss  deduction  for  the  fair  market  value 
of  property  rather  than  the  lesser  of 
fair  market  value  or  the  basis  of  the 
property.  The  loss  may  be  carried  back 
10  years  or  carried  forward  4  years.  Prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  this  bill  would  be 
owners  of  fruit  or  nut  orchards  which 
are  destroyed  by  an  act  of  nature. 

S.  1901,  introduced  by  Senator  Heflin. 
Same  as  S.  1900,  except  as  applies  to 
growing  timber. 

S.  1831,  introduced  by  Senator  Tal- 
MAOGE  and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Nel- 
son. Since  1976,  a  real  estate  investment 
trust  (REIT)  is  permitted  to  carry  for- 
ward net  operating  losses  for  8  years 
and  is  prohibited  from  carrying  back 
losses.  This  bill  would  permit  a  REIT 
which  terminated  its  REIT  status  prior 
to  1976  to  carry  forward  operating  losses 
for  each  year  it  was  denied  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  because  it  was  a 
RETT.  The  maximum  years  which  could 
be  carried  would  be  8  years.  Several 
REIT's  which  terminated  REIT  status 
prior  to  1976  will  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation. 

S.  2180,  introduced  by  Senator  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.  Provides  an  extension  of  the 
time  within  which  a  taxpayer  must  pur- 
chase and  use  property  as  a  principal 
residence  for  the  pimiose  of  deferring 
the  payment  of  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
sale  of  the  former  residence  but  only 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  of  this  bill  is  Mrs.  Jane 
Cathcart  of  Virginia. 

S.  485,  introduced  by  Senator  Cannon 
and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Laxalt. 
Would  eliminate  the  2-percent  Federal 
excise  tax  on  wagers  and  the  $500  occu- 
pational tax  on  wagering. 

S.  2089,  introduced  by  Senators  Roth 
and  Talmadge  and  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Helms,  Talmadge,  Jepsen,  and 
Thurmond.  In  1978  the  investment  tax 
credit  was  extended  to  poultry -growing 
structures  retroactively  to  1971.  This  bill 
would  permit  poultry  growers  to  claim 
the  investment  tax  credit,  regardless  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  for  all  years 
covered  by  the  1978  law. 

S.  650,  introduced  by  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN.  This  bill  would  provide  that  income 
earned  from  mortgaged  real  estate  in  a 
pooled  income  trust  managed  by  an  in- 
vestment banker  would  be  tax  exempt. 
Such  income  is  currently  tax  exempt 
when  the  trust  Is  mfinaged  by  banks  or 
insurance  companies. 

H.R.  5505,  the  Tax  Administrative  Pro- 
visions Revision  Act  of  1979.  Sections  1 
through  8  of  this  have  been  reported  out 
by  the  committee.  The  following  sections 
remain  to  be  considered : 

Section  9,  refunds  of  tread  rubber  ex- 
cise tax; 

Section  10,  recognition  of  gain  on  sale 
of  residence  for  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

Section  11.  exempt  status  of  auxiliaries 
of  certain  fraternal  beneficiary  societies. 
This  measure  Is  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressmen  Cotter,   James   Jones,   John 
Duncan,  and  Vander  Jagt. 

The  following  pieces  of  legislation  of 
general  application,  unless  otherwise 
?nl^'  ^"  ^  considered  on  March  4 
1980  Revenue  estimates  will  be  available 
at  the  time  of  the  hearing 


S.  1194,  Introduced  by  Senator  Heflin. 
This  bill  would  provide  that  it  not  be 
required  to  withhold  FUTA  taxes  on  the 
earnings  of  shrimp  boat  workers.  The 
principal  beneficiaries  are  shrimp  boat 
owners,  operators,  and  workers. 

S.  464,  introduced  by  Senator  Inouye 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Melcher, 
Matsunaga,  Zorinsky,  Bayh,  and  Bau- 
cus.  This  bill  would  expand  the  list  of 
groups  eligible  for  the  jobs  credit  under 
section  51(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  include  "displaced  homemakers" 
who  are  entering  the  job  market. 

S.  2201,  introduced  by  Senator  Bell- 
MON.  This  bill  would  provide  that  crop 
rentals  may  be  considered  in  the  formula 
method  of  valuing  farmland  under  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  section  2032  for 
purposes  of  the  estate  tax.  Currently  only 
cash  rentals  may  be  considered. 

S.  1859,  introduced  by  Senators  Percy 
and  Dole  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Kassebaum  and  Thurmond.  Substantially 
the  same  as  S.  2201. 

S.  2167.  introduced  by  Senator  Stone. 
This  bill  would  propose  to  tax  condomin- 
ium association  income  on  the  same 
graduated  tax  rate  as  corporations. 

S.  2275,  introduced  by  Senator  Gravel. 
Would  make  technical  amendments  in 
the  provisions  relating  to  general  stock 
ownership  corporations. 

H.R.  4746,  contains  various  miscella- 
neous tax  proposals.  Section  1,  simpli- 
fication of  private  foundation  return  and 
reporting  requirements;  section  2,  treat- 
ment of  payment  or  reimbursement  by 
private  foundations  for  expenses  of  for- 
eign travel  of  Government  officials;  sec- 
tion 3,  alternative  minimum  tax  on 
charitable  lead  trust  created  by  corpora- 
tions; section  4,  extension  of  withholding 
to  payments  of  sick  pay  made  by  third 
parties;  section  5,  treatment  of  certain 
repayments  of  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits;  section  6, 
disclosure  of  tax  returns  to  State  audit 
agencies;  section  7.  investment  tax  credit 
for  certain  property  used  in  maritime 
satellite  communications;  and  section  8, 
rate  of  interest  on  U.S.  retirement  bonds. 
This  measure  is  cosponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Pickle,  J.  Jones,  Conable, 
Frenzel,  and  Findley. 

H.R.  5973.  sections  requiring  a  hearing 
are:  Section  2,  rollover  treatment  for 
certain  distributions  from  money  pur- 
chase pension  plans;  section  4,  treatment 
of  certain  indebtedness  Incurred  before 
1965  for  purposes  of  section  514  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  measure  is 
sponsored  by  Congressmen  Archer,  Au- 
CoiN.  and  Dicks. 

Witnesses  who  desire  to  testify  at  the 
hearing  on  February  29,  or  March  4, 1980, 
must  submit  a  written  request  to  Michael 
Stern,  staff  director.  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, room  2227,  EMrksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510  by  no 
later  than  the  close  of  business  on  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1980. 

For  further  details,  see  Finance  Com- 
mittee press  releases:  No.  H-8,  No.  H-9.« 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    INDIAN    AFFAISS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  3  days  of  public  hearings  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  March 
17,  18,  and  19.  1980.  beginning  at  10  ajn. 
Testimony  each  day  is  invited  regarding 
jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations.  The 
subject  to  the  hearings  include  the  fol- 
lowing: S.  1181.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
States  and  the  Indian  tribes  to  enter  into 
mutual  agreements  and  compacts  re- 
specting jurisdiction  and  governmental 
operations  in  Indian  coimtry;  applica- 
tion of  a  magistrates  concept  on  Indian 
reservations;  and.  S.  1722.  part  C. 
amendment  relating  to  Indians,  title  25, 
U.S.C,  section  161,  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
resassume  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  hearings  is  as  follows: 
March  17.  room  457.  Russell  Senate  OfiBce 
Building;  March  18.  room  1318,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  March  19, 
room  457,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Jo  Jo 
Hunt  or  Peter  Taylor  of  the  committee 
staff  on  extension  224-2251.  Those  wish- 
ing to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a 
written  statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.* 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    INDIAN    AFrAUta 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  an  open  business  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 28. 1980,  beginning  at  11  a.m.  in  room 
457.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
following  bills  are  to  be  considered  for 
markup:  H.R.  3979,  an  act  tc  repeal  and 
amend  certain  laws  regulating  trade  be- 
tween Indians  and  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees; S.  1998,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
United  States  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  Tule 
River  Indian  Tribe  certain  public  domain 
lands  formerly  removed  from  the  Tide 
River  Indian  Reservation;  S.  2055,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  reservation  for  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians  of 
Oregon;  S.  1466,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  certain  funds  appropri- 
ated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  ab- 
sentee Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Okla- 
homa In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  27-A  and  241,  289,  and  27-B  and 
338,  and  for  other  purposes;  S.  2155,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  Delaware  Indian  judgment  funds 
in  dockets  289.  27-A  and  241,  27-B  and 
338.  27-E  and  202,  and  27,  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
business  meeting  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Max  Rlchtman  of  the  committee 
staff  on  224-225 1.« 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UNITED  STATES-CHINA  RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. February  9,  1980,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  day-long  "Symposium 
on  China's  Modernization :  Problems  and 
Prospects,"  held  in  Seattle  under  spon- 
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sorshlp  of  the  School  of  International 
Studies,  University  of  Washington,  and 
the  Washington  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Trade. 

The  symposium  proved  an  outstand- 
ing event  for  the  Northwest  area,  bring- 
ing together  a  remarkably  representa- 
tive group  of  participants  from  the  aca- 
demic, governmental,  business  and  labor 
communities,  many  of  whom  had  been 
to  China  on  various  Washington  State 
missions. 

Major  addresses  were  given  by  Prof. 
Michel  Oksenberg.  who  recently  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  Michigan 
after  3  years  as  the  National  Security 
Council's  chief  China  adviser,  and  by 
Prof.  Dwight  Perkins,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's economics  department  chairman 
and  professor  of  Chinese  studies.  The 
level  of  discussion  was  very  high,  in- 
formed, and  competent. 

In  a  dinner  address  that  evening,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  pose  basic  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  our  future  rela- 
tions with  China  that  need  urgent  at- 
tention by  pohcymakers  and  scholars. 

As  my  statement  may  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows : 
The  United  States,  China,  and  the  1980'8 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington's  achievements  In  Asian 
and  Slavic  studies.  Washington  was  a  pioneer 
In  this  field  starting  with  the  founding  of 
a  Department  of  Oriental  Subjects  under 
Herbert  Gowen  at  the  turn  of  the  century; 
and  contilnulng  to  build  an  international 
reputation  during  the  quarter  century  after 
World  War  II  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Taylor. 

The  achievements  of  this  University  are 
widely  appreciated.  Last  summer,  when  we 
visited  the  University  of  Inner  Mongolia,  the 
Rector  exprsoued  delight  at  the  work  that 
had  been  done  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington In  Chinese  and  Mongolian  studies. 
I  understand  that  the  new  Chinese  language 
program  at  Beijing  University,  to  be  opened 
this  summer  for  American  students,  will  be 
directed  by  Professor  Brandauer.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  In  the  recent  competitions 
for  federal  supptort  of  Asian  and  Russian 
studies  this  University  ranked  among  the 
top  four  or  Ave  In  the  country. 

To  maintain  and  build  excellence  In  these 
fields  requires  a  partpershlp  of  state,  federal 
and  private  support.  As  many  of  you  know, 
I  have  taken  a  personal  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment campaign  undertaken  by  the 
School  of  International  Studies.  We  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  Eddie  Carlson  and 
Harold  Shefelman  are  chairing  this  effort, 
ably  supported  by  T.  Wilson.  Private  giving, 
like  the  Chester  Fritz  one-mllllon-dollar 
endowment  for  Chinese  studies,  can  pro- 
vide the  extra  margin  required  to  sustain 
a  record  of  distinction.  I  am  delighted 
that  corporations,  foundations  and  in- 
dividuals are  Joining  In  support  of  this 
campaign.  Our  friends  here  from  Harvard 
and  Michigan  have  comparable  drives  under 
way.  In  particular  now,  we  want  the  new 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Slno-Sovlet  rela- 
tions to  get  a  vigorous  and  productive  start. 

We  meet  today  at  a  supremely  critical 
moment  in  history.  The  expectation  that 
has  animated  American  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  last  decade — that  an 
accommodation  with  the  Soviets  could  be 
achieved  primarily  through  a  series  of  co- 
operative agreements — has  been  swept  away 
by  Soviet  aggression.  National  policy  can  no 
longer   be   based   on    the   Illusion    that   the 


Soviets  will  forbear  from  adventurism  as  a 
reward  for  U.S.  cooperation  and  one-sided 
concessions. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  while  we  were  co- 
operating, the  Soviets  were  competing:  while 
we  were  negotiating,  the  Soviets  were 
doubling  their  strategic  forces  and  expand- 
ing their  conventional  capability.  Moreover, 
Moscow  has  not  become  more  accommo- 
dating as  it  has  become  stronger.  On  the 
contrary.  It  has  become  bolder,  more  ag- 
gressive, and  more  determined  to  satisfy  Its 
Imperial  ambitions. 

The  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  Jolted 
our  nation  Into  asking  Itself  some  funda- 
mental questions  about  what  went  wrong 
and  where  we  go  from  here.  It  Is  high  time. 
The  longer  we  wait  to  arrest  and  reverse  the 
decline  of  the  1970's,  the  more  our  situation 
will  deteriorate,  and  the  more  convulsive  will 
have  to  be  the  effort  to  remedy  It. 

Even  before  the  Afghan  crisis.  It  was  clear 
that  our  CJhlna  policy  was  entering  a  new 
stage.  Full  normalization  of  relations  Is  a 
reality.  We  have  seen  the  admission  of  the 
People's  Republic  to  the  United  Nations, 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  China  and  the 
Shanghai  Communique,  the  establishment  of 
Liaison  Offices,  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on 
direct  trade  with  China,  cultural  and  scholar- 
ly exchanges,  vUlts  by  government  leaders, 
the  normalization  of  relations  and  the  ex- 
change of  Ambassadors,  and  the  coming  Into 
force  of  the  U.S.-Chlna  Trade  Agreement 
providing  for  the  extension  of  most- favored - 
nation  treatment  and  access  to  official 
credits. 

The  Slno-Amerlc&n  relationship  has  come 
a  long  way.  Today  our  relations  are  fully 
advanced,  inclusive  and  complex. 

On  the  one  hand,  China  Is  a  developing 
nation  which  looks  to  us  as  a  source  of 
strength  In  order  to  counterbalance  the 
strength  of  the  Soviets — now  their  principal 
adversary.  They  want  from  us  technology, 
capital  and  expertise  to  accelerate  their  mod- 
ernization. We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  de- 
veloped country  which  looks  on  China  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  po- 
tentially significant  source  of  stabUlty  In 
Asia,  and  a  likely  and  alluring  market. 

No  wonder  there  are  difficult  choices  of 
policy  to  be  considered  In  our  relations  with 
China.  The  relatively  "easy-to-do"  things 
have  been  done.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

We  are  at  a  kind  of  watershed  In  CHilna 
policy.  Decision  makers  have  run  out  of  the 
road  maps  that  guided  them  Intellectually 
over  the  last  decade.  It  turns  out  that  policy 
makers  In  both  the  Executive  Branch  and 
Congress  have  more  questions  than  answers. 

Tonight  I  want  to  pose  some  of  these 
questions.  They  need  ongoing,  urgent  atten- 
tion by  policy  makers  and  scholars.  I  thought 
It  would  be  useful  on  this  occasion  to  high- 
light the  pressing  Issues. 

First  of  all,  what  kind  of  security  relation 
do  we  really  wish  to  have  with  the  People's 
Republic?  Do  we  envision  China's  strength 
as  supplementary  to.  or  as  a  substitute  for. 
United  States  power  In  the  Pacific?  What  are 
the  Implications  of  the  Soviet  buildup  for 
U.S.  defense  posture  in  the  Western  Pacific? 

These  concerns  are  hard  upon  us  In  light 
of  the  diversion  of  United  States  forces  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Middle  East  and  Indian 
Ocean  area.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
there  was  a  period  a  month  ago  when  the 
only  aircraft  carrier  In  the  Western  Pacific 
was  Russian.  I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  this 
situation  was  lost  on  either  our  frtends  or 
allies  In  the  Pacific. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  benefits  our 
strengths  bring  to  the  stability  of  nations  In 
the  Western  Pacific.  Our  presence  has  been 
a  major  factor  In  the  rapprochement  of 
China  and  Japan.  It  Is  Important  to  the  sta- 
bility of  South  Korea,  to  the  security  of  all 
the  Pacific  Islands  down  through  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  the  resolve  of  ASEIAN-natlons 
in  resisting  Soviet  pressures. 


China  has  a  vital  role  in  the  security  of 
the  Pacific  area.  But  China's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  should  be  clearly  understood.  We 
need  to  explore  just  what  kind  of  a  mUl- 
tary  relationship  makes  sense  for  C?hln&  and 
the  United  States.  Whatever  the  relation- 
ship. I  believe  we  must  maintain  a  credible 
American  defense  position  in  the  Pacific. 

A  second  group  of  questions  relates  to  the 
great  power  triangle.  How  do  we  deal  with 
cnilna  In  that  context?  How  do  we  treat  the 
Slno-Sovlet  dispute  with  its  ramifications  on 
China's  northern  and  southern  border?  What 
role  can  China  be  expected  to  play  in  the 
Pakistan-India  area  and  in  Thailand?  How 
do  we  handle  a  closer  and  Improving  rela- 
tionship with  China  vrltbout  unnecessarily 
feeding  Soviet  anxiety  about  CJhina?  What 
should  be  our  arms  sales  policy  to  China? 

As  a  starter,  I  suggest  we  acknowledge 
once  and  for  all  that  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  fundamentally  different  countries, 
with  different  ambitions  and  different  aUies, 
and  different  intentions  toward  us.  Our 
Interests  with  respect  to  each  of  them  differ, 
and  the  way  we  deal  with  each  of  them  wlU 
be  distinctive.  I  stress  this  point  becatise  tbe 
Administration's  handling  of  the  Sino- 
Amerlcan  Trade  Agreement  was  bedevUed 
from  the  start  by  the  declared  Presidential 
policy  of  "even-handed"  treatment  of  Russia 
and  China. 

Clearly,  we  should  not  aUow  our  relations 
with  China  to  be  held  hostage  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Moscow.  Obviously,  also,  we 
should  take  Into  account  the  consequences 
of  our  policies  with  one  upon  our  relations 
with  the  other. 

As  I  see  It,  it  is  in  tbe  American  Interest 
that  there  be  an  adequate  balance  of  forces 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  so  tbe 
disparity  does  not  constitute  a  temptation 
to  hostile  action.  Yet  over  the  last  decade, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  dramatically  Increased 
its  strategic  and  conventional  forces  arrayed 
against  China,  as  well  as  against  Western 
Europe. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  at  this  time 
become  a  direct  supplier  of  arms  to  China. 
However,  I  favor  providing  as  much  tech- 
nology as  possible  to  assist  CThlna's  economic 
modernization  and  to  strengthen  oxir  own 
balance  of  payments  position.  And  we  should 
provide  some  "dual  technology"  even  though 
It  may  have  a  military  application  or  "spin 
off"  and  may  contribute  to  China's  mUitary 
In  the  long  run.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
should  not  stand  In  the  way  of  arms  sales 
to  China  by  our  European  allies. 

I  object  to  the  notion  of  the  so-called 
"(3hlna  card."  We  should  not  try  to  vise 
China  in  some  short-term  antl-Sovlet  tactic 
that  cheapens  our  new  relationship.  China 
is  already  on  the  front  line  in  North  Asia 
and  South  Asia.  Her  leaders  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  Soviet  expansionism.  They  are 
so  concerned  that  they  may  not  choose  to  be 
In  the  vanguard  on  some  issues. 

We  must  treat  China  with  respect.  For 
example,  China  and  the  United  States  share 
parallel  interests  in  South  Asia,  in  the  de- 
fense of  ThaUand.  and  in  the  Afghan- 
Pakistan  situation.  Including  the  deterrence 
of  India.  There  are  concerns  which  we  share, 
and  there  are  opportunities  to  explore 
jointly,  but  there  are  no  quick  fixes. 

A  third  set  of  questions  relates  to  our 
expanding  economic  relationship  with  China. 
How  can  we  advance  our  mutual  interest  In 
the  expansion  of  China's  production  and 
export  of  oU?  How  do  we  lodge  our  new  eco- 
nomic relations  among  ongoing  relations 
with  old  friends  and  trading  partners  In 
Asia,  including  Japan,  South  Korea,  Thai- 
land. Malaysia,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong? 

A  key  to  the  success  of  China's  moderni- 
zation efforts  is  the  pace  at  which  Beijing 
is  able  to  expand  its  production  and  export 
of  oil.  Onshore,  China  will  do  most  of  its 
own  exploration,  although  the  way  is  open 
to  do   some   work  with  foreign  companies 
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Offshore,  China  Is  relying  heavily  on  Ameri- 
can technology  for  its  exploration  efforts, 
and  it  is  in  American  as  well  as  Chinese 
Interests  that  these  efforts  prosper.  Although 
most  of  this  undertaUng  will  be  carried  out 
by  private  companies.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can government  should  facilitate  these  de- 
velopments where  ptosslble.  The  fact  Is  that 
future  Chinese  exports  of  oil  can  contribute 
to  easing  the  worldwide  shortage  of  petro- 
leum. And  such  exports  will  help  provide 
China  with  the  foreign  exchange  it  needs  to 
pay  for  Imports  of  crucial  Western  tech- 
nology in  other  sectors  as  well. 

How  do  we  handle  our  new  ties  with 
China  in  ways  that  reinforce  our  old  ties 
in  the  area,  and  do  not  disrupt  them?  This 
question  goes  to  the  tempo  and  fashion  In 
which  we  should  allocate  U.S.  credits  and 
Exim  credits  to  China,  and  give  China  ac- 
cess to  American  markets.  One  option  to 
consider  is  whether  we  could  Introduce  flex- 
ibility in  quota  allocations  according  to  how 
much  a  given  country  purchased  from  us. 
Also,  we  have  a  trade  surplus  with  China. 
With  Japan  and  others  we  have  a  trade  defi- 
cit. Should  that  consideration  count  in  the 
way  we  deal  with  China? 

Finally,  we  face  questions  involved  In  de- 
veloping our  bilateral  relations  with  China. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here  in  scientific,  cul- 
tural and  scholarly  exchanges,  and  in  con- 
sultations on  world  problems?  What  Is  im- 
portant to  get  done,  and  what  Is  less  im- 
portant? What  help  should  we  expect  from 
the  Chinese  on  matters  we  consider  signifi- 
cant? 

We  already  have  In  place  the  framework 
for  a  full  range  of  cooperative  efforts  In  eco- 
nomics, science  and  culture.  There  are  12 
agreed  Sino-Amerlcan  protocols  or  memo- 
randa of  understanding  that  will  take  many 
years  to  translate  Into  reality.  We  have 
some  good  plans  on  paper.  Now  we  need  per- 
formance. It  is  time  to  establish  priorities, 
focus  on  the  more  promising  projects,  and 
implement  them. 

In  all  this,  the  essential  principle  is  equal- 
ity and  mutual  benefit.  The  relationship 
should  be  genuinely  reciprocal,  not  one-way, 
and  both  sides  need  to  recognize  that  a 
successful  relationship  entails  mutual  obli- 
gations. 

What  should  we  expect  from  China  in 
terms  of  pursuing  parallel  interests  In  the 
maintenance  of  stability  on  the  Korean  pen- 
insula, and  in  countering  Vietnam  advances 
in  Southeast  Asia? 

More  generally,  shouldn't  we  expect  China 
to  have  a  growing  role  in  the  search  for  so- 
lutions to  critical  world  problems,  includ- 
ing the  energy  shortage?  If  China  becomes 
more  amenable  to  arrangements  by  which 
International  oil  companies  would  finance 
exploration  and  development  of  the  oil  po- 
tential of  China's  offshore,  that  development 
could  proceed  much  more  rapidly. 

I  have  found  that  the  Chinese  welcome 
frank  and  straightforward  talk.  I  believe 
our  relations  with  China  are  now  mature 
enough  for  each  side  to  raise  tough  Issues 
with  the  other  confident  that  this  will  not 
disrupt  the  relationship. 

The  Chinese  no  doubt  will  often  be  de- 
manding of  us  We  must  be  properly  de- 
manding of  them  too. 

The  Chinese  are  heartened  by  signs  of  a 
new  found  resolve  In  Washington,  DC  to 
stand  up  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  In  con- 
versations these  days  the  Chinese  ask:  is 
It  for  real,  and  how  long  will  it  last?  Will 
your  government's  new  determination  be 
applied  responsibly?  Will  American  rhet- 
oric exceed  the  capacity  or  will  to  deliver? 
These  are  fair  questions  which  we.  for 
our  part,  must  take  seriously. 

The  Kremlin  is  already  trying  to  rekindle 
the  unfounded  optimism  of  ditente  and 
again  lull  the  West  into  complacency  about 


Moscow's  moves.  We  must  have  leadership 
that  recognizes  the  realities  of  Moscow's  in- 
tentions and  will  not  be  deluded  by  its  now- 
famlllar  maneuvers.  We  must  be  led  with- 
out illusions  about  the  nature  of  the  long- 
term  competition   with   the   Soviet   Union. 

A  concluding  word: 

The  challenges  of  the  1980s  are  most 
serious  in  a  policy-making  sense.  But  I  see  no 
reason  for  defeatist  doubts  about  what  the 
American  people  can  do.  This  is  a  great 
country.  We  are  rich  in  material  and  human 
resources.  We  can  do  whatever  we  have  to 
do  to  seize  the  opportunities  and  surmoimt 
the  problems  we  are  likely  to  face.  In  the 
words  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert A.  Lovett:  'All  this  we  can  do  with  one 
proviso:  we  mtist  be  willing  to  do  our 
best."0 


THE  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  nearly  a  year  since  the  President 
proposed  the  deregulation  of  oil  prices 
and  the  so-called  windfall  profit  tax. 
Since  that  time  the  public  has  been  ex- 
posed to  months  of  hearings,  committee 
deliberations,  action  on  the  floor  of  both 
houses,  and  the  final  windfall  profit  tax 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  No  one  can  say  that  the  ex- 
tended length  of  the  deliberations  has 
produced  a  better  piece  of  legislation.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator 
that  as  time  has  drawn  on,  Congress 
has  become  less  interested  in  the  energy 
questions  than  it  has  with  the  revenues 
flowing  from  a  domestic  crude  oil  tax. 

Whether  or  not  we  support  the  final 
legislation,  it  is  agreed  among  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  windfall  profit  tax  de- 
bate that  this  is  a  complex  bill  that  took 
a  long  and  confusing  path  through  the 
congressional  process.  Many  interested 
citizens  are  not  only  confused  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legislation,  but  they  are 
also  baffled  by  how  the  legislative  process 
resulted  in  different  compromises  and 
the  final  decisions  that  shaped  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion prepared  an  analysis  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  as  the  House-Senate  conferees 
prepared  to  make  some  crucial  decisions 
on  the  bill.  The  Heritage  bulletin  pro- 
vides a  view  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
as  it  passed  through  an  important  stage 
in  the  law-making  process,  providing  a 
snapshot  view  of  the  legislation  in  tran- 
sition. Mr.  President,  many  of  my  con- 
stituents are  still  wondering  what  hap- 
pened in  Congress  that  we  ended  up  with 
this  tax  on  domestically  produced  oil. 
Although   the   Heritage  windfall   profit 
tax  bulletin  provides  only  part  of  the 
answer,  it  offers  some  insights  as  to  how 
Congress  worked  on  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Heritage  Poimda- 
tion  on  the  windfall  profit  tax  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

The  Windfall  Proftts  Tax  Bill 

STATUS 

H.R.  3919  (the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  bill) 
has  been  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  first  enacted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  passed  the  bill  on 
June  28  with  a  voice  vote.  The  measure 
adopted  in  the  House  was  actually  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered   by    Representatives    James    R.    Jones 


(D-Okla),  and  W.  Henson  Moore  (R-La.). 
Their  measure  replaced  a  somewhat  more 
stringent  one  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  236  to  183. 

Some  three  weeks  of  debate  preceded  adop- 
tion of  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  3919.  In- 
cluded in  that  period  was  a  three-day  filibus- 
ter led  by  Senator  Dole  (R-Kansas).  The 
Senate  version  was  heavily  amended  on  the 
fioor,  adding  some  $40  billion  In  taxes  which 
were  not  Included  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  After  fall- 
ing twice  to  win  cloture,  the  Senate  voted 
to  limit  debate  by  a  margin  of  84  to  14,  but 
this  action  was  anticlimatic  in  that  a  com- 
promise had  been  struck  prior  to  the  vote. 
The  compromise  led  to  adoption  of  the 
amended  version  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee bin  on  December  17  by  a  vote  of  74 
to  24. 

A  conference  committee  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills  first  met  on 
December  19.  In  their  first  session,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  revenue  target  between  the 
targets  set  by  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bin.  This  figure  came  to  $227.3  bil- 
lion, or  roughly  $50  billion  more  than  the 
Senate's  version.  There  is  no  agreement  yet 
as  to  how  to  raise  the  added  revenue,  but 
It  is  certain  that  adustments  to  the  tax  rates, 
and  the  exemptions,  must  be  made  in  order 
to  come  up  with  the  additional  money.  Con- 
ferees are  scheduled  to  meet  again  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  but  some  members  would  rather 
put  off  their  deliberations  until  February. 

PROVISION :     HOUSE    VERSION 

The  version  of  the  windfall  profits  tax 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
expected  to  raise  an  estimated  $277  billion. 
It  is  considered  to  be  far  stricter  than  the 
Senate  version,  and  has  virtually  no  exemp- 
tions. The  lack  of  exemptions  is  the  main 
reason  why  the  House  measure  will  raise 
some  $99  billion  more  than  the  Senate  bill 
even  though  its  nominal  tax  rate  is  15  per- 
cent less. 

Under  the  House  version.  Lower  Tier  oil, 
or  so-called  old  oil  (I.e.,  that  which  was  In 
production  prior  to  1973),  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  of  60  percent  of  all  revenues 
above  the  current  controlled  price  of  around 
$6  per  barrel.  The  amount  of  oil  categorized 
in  this  fashion  would  be  reduced  at  the  rate 
of  I'/i  percent  per  month  (the  decline  rate) 
and  all  oil  currently  being  produced  would 
gradually  be  phased  into  the  Upper  Tier  of 
so-called  new  oil.  New  oil  Is  essentially  that 
which  has  been  brought  into  production  be- 
tween 1973  and  1978.  This  Upper  Tier  oil 
would  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  60  percent  on 
all  revenues  In  excess  of  approximately  $13. 
the  controlled  price  for  this  category.  All  of 
the  oil  from  the  Lower  Tier  would  be  phased 
into  the  Upper  Tier  by  July  of  1984.  Between 
November  of  1986,  and  December  of  1990,  Up- 
per Tier  oil  (Which  by  then  would  include 
any  remnants  of  Lower  Tier  oU)  would  be 
phased  In  the  third  Tier,  newly  discovered 
oil. 

Newly  discovered  oil  would  Include  all  of 
that  oil  which  Is  brought  Into  production 
from  now  on.  This  oil  would  also  be  sub- 
ject to  a  tax,  but  its  tax  would  come  In  two 
stages.  The  first  is  on  the  Increment  of  reve- 
nue between  $17  per  barrel  and  $26  per  bar- 
rel. This  Increment  would  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  50  percent.  The  next  increment  Is 
that  portion  of  revenue  above  $26  per  barrel. 
This  Increment  would  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  60  percent.  All  taxes  under  this  measure 
would  terminate  after  1990. 

The  only  exemptions  allowed  in  the  House 
bill  are  for  oil  produced  by  state  and  local 
governments  and  oil  produced  by  tax-exempt 
educational  institutions  where  the  revenue 
goes  to  tax-exempt  purposes.  This  move  was 
made  essentially  to  satisfy  concerns  of  Mem- 
bers from  producing  states  where  the  state 
governments  received  considerable  revenues 
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m  this  fashion.  The  House  did  not  even  ex- 
empt heavy  oU  from  the  tax  although  the 
Administration  indicated  that  it  favored 
such  a  move. 

provisions:  senate  version 

The  Senate  version,  while  Including  a 
higher  nominal  tax  rate  would  raise  some  $99 
billion  less  than  the  House  version  due  to  a 
number  of  exemptions  it  allows  which  are 
not  In  the  House  measure.  The  version  which 
passed.  It  should  be  noted,  raised  the  rev- 
enue projection  by  $40  billion  from  that  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  elimination  of 
many  of  the  exemptions  that  were  in  the 
original  version. 

Under  the  measure  voted  In  the  Senate, 
Lower  Tier  oil  would  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
75  percent.  The  Finance  Committee  version 
of  the  bill  called  for  a  60  percent  tax  rate 
similar  to  that  voted  in  the  House.  Upper 
Tier  on  would  also  be  subject  to  a  60  per- 
cent tax.  In  both  instances,  the  tax  applies 
to  that  portion  of  revenue  which  Is  in  excess 
of  the  current  controlled  price  of  oil  in  each 
category.  Newly  discovered  oil  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  windfall  tax,  but  would  be 
subject  to  a  minimum  tax.  The  minimum  tax 
on  newly  discovered  oil  would  be  on  the 
portion  of  revenue  above  $19.30  per  barrel, 
and  would  be  at  the  rate  of  10  percent. 
Several  other  categories  of  oil  are  exempt 
from  the  windfall  profits  tax,  but  are  subject 
to  a  so-called  minimum  tax.  These  include 
heavy  oil.  Incremental  stripper  oil  (the  addi- 
tional stripper  production  which  will  result 
from  decontrol)  and  incremental  additions 
to  supplies  brought  about  through  the  use 
of  tertiary  recovery  techniques.  In  these  In- 
stances, there  will  be  a  20  percent  tax  on  the 
amount  of  revenues  above  $16.30  per  barrel. 

The  application  of  a  minimum  tax  to  these 
categories,  coupled  with  the  elimination  of 
many  of  the  exemptions  Included  in  the  ori- 
ginal bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  was  one  of  the  key  points  of 
controversy  In  the  floor  debate.  Exemptions 
for  oil  produced  by  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  first  1000  barrels  per 
day  of  stripper  production  were  eliminated. 
The  only  exemptions  which  remained  un- 
modified were  those  for  oil  produced  by  state 
and  local  governments,  and  by  charitable 
medical  or  educational  institutions.  One  ex- 
emption, for  Independent  producers,  was  ex- 
panded. 

Under  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Texas),  the  first  1,000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  production  by  independent 
producers  would  be  exempt  from  tax  in  any 
form.  The  term  Independent  producer  is  de- 
fined as  one  which  qualifies  for  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Unlike  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  version 
would  not  phase  out  Upper  Tier  oil.  Rather, 
It  would  raise  the  base  above  which  a  tax 
Is  levied  by  $3  for  the  period  between  Novem- 
ber of  1986  and  December  of  1990.  As  with 
the  House  bill.  Lower  Tier  oil  would  be 
phased  Into  Upper  Tier  by  July  of  1984.  The 
Senate  measure  also  includes  a  maximum 
amount  of  tax  which  can  be  collected.  Under 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Daniel 
Moynlhan  (D-NY),  all  taxes  would  begin  to 
be  phased  out  when  receipts  reach  90  per- 
cent of  $200  billion.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  limit  the  revenues  collected 
through  these  taxes  to  a  maximum  of  $214 
billion. 

A  number  of  amendments  not  related  to 
oil  have  been  tacked  on  to  the  Senate  bill. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  Is  one  which 
would  allow  up  to  $200  in  Interest  and  divi- 
dends to  be  exempt  from  federal  income 
taxes  on  an  individual's  return,  or  up  to 
$400  on  a  Joint  return.  This  popular  move  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  margin  in  the 
Senate,  but  has  caused  some  dismay  among 
House  Members.  Many  of  the  Members  who 


support  the  small  saver  exemption  also  op- 
pose the  wlndfaU  profits  bUl.  They  there- 
fore And  themselves  in  the  postition  of  hav- 
ing to  vote  contrary  to  their  feelings  on  one 
issue  In  order  to  vote  with  their  beliefs  on 
another. 

points  of  CONTROVHISY 

There  are  a  number  of  points  of  con- 
troversy which  the  conference  committee 
will  have  to  address.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  will  be  the  question  of  the 
exemption  for  Independent  producers.  This 
was  not  Included  in  the  House  version,  and 
is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Administration. 
At  present,  the  Senate  version  of  the  meas- 
ure would  exempt  the  first  1.000  barrels  per 
day  of  production  by  independents  from  any 
tax.  Whether  this  exemption  will  remain  In 
the  final  bill,  or  whether  a  minimum  tax 
will  be  Imposed,  is  uncertain.  A  related  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  current  depletion  allow- 
ance to  which  Independents  are  entitled  will 
be  retained  if  thsy  are  allowed  an  exemp- 
tion. Some  House  Members  would  eliminate 
the  depletion  allowance  even  if  they  are  not 
given  the  exemptioa  on  the  first  1,000  barrels 
of  production. 

A  major  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  lies  in  the  phase-out  of  the 
tax.  The  Senate  demonstrated  considerable 
sentiment  for  limiting  the  absolute  amount 
of  taxes  collected,  whereas  the  House  did 
not.  This  difference  between  the  two  meas- 
ures may  pose  a  major  stumbling  block  to 
agreement,  as  may  the  question  of  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  nev.iy  discovered  oil.  The 
two  approaches  to  newly  discovered  oil  re- 
flect sharply  differing  viewpoints  as  to  the 
need  for  incentives  to  spur  additional  pro- 
duction, and  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
discovery  of  oil  is  price  responsive.  Given 
these  differences  in  philosophies,  reaching 
agreement  may  oe  difficult. 

A  final  question  Is  whether  severance 
taxes  will  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  from 
the  windfall  proflts  tax.  Severance  taxes  are 
in  effect  excise  taxes  levied  by  the  states  on 
oil  production.  The  House  measure  would 
not  allow  them  as  a  deduction;  the  Senate 
bill  would.  The  difference  in  terms  of  reve- 
nue to  producing  states  would  be  consider- 
able, and  this,  therefore,  will  be  a  major  point 
of  contention.  Members  representing  con- 
suming states  would  naturally  be  inclined 
to  limit  deductions  which  were  tailored  to 
producing  states'  revenue  bases,  as  monies 
going  into  the  federal  treasury  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  finding  their  way  to  con- 
suming states.  This  issue  fiared  up  during  the 
floor  debate  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
tax  the  oil  income  of  producing  states,  and 
Senator  Russell  Long  (D-La.)  threatened 
to  flllbuster  the  bill  to  death. 

The  overall  attitudes  within  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  also  signals  a  potentially 
acrimonious  conference  committee.  House 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  has  Indicated  less  con- 
cern with  moving  the  legislation  than  with 
coming  out  with  a  strong  bill.  Senator  Rob- 
ert Byrd  (D-W.Va.)  has  indicated  a  desire 
to  complete  legislative  action.  The  Admin- 
istration has  indicated  that  it  hopes  to  re- 
capture as  much  of  what  it  has  lost  in  the 
Senate  as  possible.  None  of  these  conflicting 
attitudes  holds  promise  for  a  speedy  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  committee's 
deliberations. 

the  question  of  windfall  profits 
One  of  the  questions  which  will  not  be 
addressed  within  the  context  of  the  confer- 
ence committee's  deliberations  is  whether  the 
concept  of  a  "windfall  proflts"  tax  is  valid 
to  begin  with,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
might  hamper  the  development  of  domestic 
oil  reserves.  A  study  performed  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  cited  In  the 
Energy  Dally,  indicated  that  in  all  instances 
the  amount  of  oil  produced  with  a  windfall 
profits  tax  would  be  substantially  less  than 


the  amount  which  would  be  produced  with- 
out it.  Further,  the  same  study  noted  that 
even  without  the  imposition  of  a  windfall 
tax,  there  would  stUl  be  significant  revenue* 
accruing  to  the  federal  government  its  a  re- 
sult of  oil  decontrol. 

For  example,  were  the  stricter  version  of 
the  House  bill  enacted,  total  new  producer 
revenues  would  come  to  $722.9  blUlon 
through  1990.  Federal  taxes  would  take  $442.8 
bilUon  of  these  revenues,  and  $99.1  blUlon 
would  go  to  the  states.  Domestic  oil  produc- 
tion In  1985  would  be  7.9  mbd,  and  in  1990 
would  be  7.1  mbd.  Without  the  tax,  pro- 
ducer revenues  for  the  same  period  would 
be  $831.8  billion,  federal  taxes  would  come 
to  $197.5  billion,  and  state  taxes  would  come 
to  $115.1  billion.  OU  production  would  be  8.3 
mbd  in  1985.  and  7.9  mbd  in  1990.  As  can 
be  seen  from  even  these  conservative  esti- 
mates, the  effect  of  the  tax  could  be  to  re- 
duce domestic  production  by  as  much  as 
800,000  b/d  by  1990,  and  to  reduce  state 
revenues  by  more  than  $16  billion.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  CBO  study  Indicated  that 
even  without  the  Imposition  of  a  windfall 
proflts  tax,  there  would  stlU  be  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  38  percent  imposed  on  the  new 
revenues. 

This  obviously  raises  the  question  of  the 
purpose  of  the  wlndfaU  proflts  tax,  and 
whether  or  not  its  underlying  assumptions 
are  valid.  First  and  foremost  among  these 
assumptions  Is  that  the  Imposition  of  the 
tax  would  not  significantly  affect  production. 
This  argument  is  seriously  undermined  by 
the  CBO  study.  In  1990,  800,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  will  be  between  10  percent  and 
1 1  percent  of  projected  domestic  production. 
This  Is  not  an  Insignificant  amount.  Also,  If 
this  oil  must  be  replaced  with  imported  crude 
at  the  $30  per  barrel  prices  expected  to  pre- 
vail during  the  first  quarter  of  1980,  then 
the  annual  cost  to  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  will  be  nearly  $9  bUllon,  and  given 
the  recent  history  of  oil  prices,  the  effect 
could  be  much  greater. 

A  second  assumption  underlying  the  wind- 
fall proflts  tax  Is  that  the  profits  are  for 
some  reason  unearned.  Whereas  no  one 
questions  the  1000  percent  appreciation 
some  homes  have  experienced  over  the  past 
decade,  or  the  1100  percent  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold  since  1974.  the  Increase  In  the 
price  of  oil  is  somehow  felt  to  be  different. 
In  actuality,  when  adjusted  for  Inflation. 
the  Increase  in  the  real  price  of  oil  has  been 
something  less  than  that  for  other  commodi- 
ties. 

INCREASE    IN    OIL    PRICES    IN    REAL    TERMS 

Between  1950  and  1969.  the  average  well- 
head price  for  crude  oil  produced  in  the 
United  States  remained  between  $2.50  and 
$3.  Even  as  recently  as  1973.  before  the  Arab 
oil  embargo,  the  selling  price  for  a  barrel  of 
domestically  produced  crude  oil  was  Just 
$3.89.  While  this  price  was  on  the  surface 
higher  than  the  1950  selling  price,  when 
adjusted  for  inflation  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  years,  it  actually  repre- 
sented a  6  percent  decline.  In  real  terms,  the 
adjustment  in  price  which  occurred  in  1974 
actually  amounted  to  around  $1  more  than 
oil  sold  for  in  1950.  Moreover.  Ijetween  1974 
and  1976.  the  real  price  of  oil  again  began  to 
decline.  The  1978  Increase  in  OPEC  prices 
which  was  zo  shocking  on  the  surface  was 
in  fact  an  inflation  adjustment.  Only  the 
most  recent  round  of  increases  represents  a 
change  in  real  terms.  The  unanswered  ques- 
tion Is.  of  course,  whether  any  increase  Is 
Justified,  real  or  merely  to  keep  pace  with 
Inflation,  and  whether  such  an  adjustment 
should  be  granted  to  domestic  producers. 

One  major  argument  on  behalf  of  allow- 
ing U.S.  producers  to  benefit  from  the  In- 
creased price  of  oil  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
It  is  a  depletable  resource  which  is  Increas- 
ingly scarce.  In  the  past,  it  was  relatively 
simple  to  find  oil  in  the  U.S..  but  with  the 
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Increase  in  regulations  limiting  the  areas  In 
which  the  search  can  be  conducted,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  previous  finds,  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  adding  to  our  domestic  reserves 
have  Increased.  It  can  therefore  be  argued 
that  oil  should  be  priced  at  Its  replacement 
cost,  and  In  fact  the  Administration  hsis 
made  this  very  argument  on  behalf  of  Its 
windfall  proflte  tax.  It  Is  only  the  question 
of  who  should  benefit  from  the  revenues 
resulting  from  the  Increased  price  which  Is 
at  issue. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WrrH  THE  WINDFALL 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  concept  of  a  windfall  profits 
tax  come  down  to  the  question  of  who 
should  benefit  from  the  windfall.  If  In  fact 
oil  is  a  scarce  resource  which  Is  rapidly  be- 
ing depleted,  then  there  is  little  question 
that  It  should  be  priced  in  accordance  with 
Its  scarcity.  If  it  Is  not  a  scarce  resource,  but 
rather  has  had  Its  price  increased  through  a 
producers'  cartel,  then  all  efforts  should  be 
made  to  Increase  domestic  exploration  and 
development  in  order  to  reduce  the  cartel's 
Influence.  Interestingly,  It  was  the  decrease 
In  the  domestic  price  of  oil  which  led  to  the 
flight  of  exploration  activity  overseas,  to 
areas  where  costs  were  lower  and  drilling 
activities  could  take  place  on  a  profltable 
basis.  Were  exploration  and  development 
made  profltable  domestically,  the  downward 
trend  In  domestic  exploration  and  develop- 
ment might  be  reversed. 

Some  proponents  of  the  tax  contend  that 
it  is  needed  to  finance  energy  resources, 
especially  the  synthetic  fuels  program.  This 
argument  has  a  certain  logic  on  the  surface, 
but  on  closer  examination  does  not  appear 
to  have  as  much  merit.  In  the  advent  of  a 
stiff  windfall  profits  tax,  significant  new 
revenues  will  accrue  to  the  federal  treasury, 
possibly  as  much  as  $443  billion.  This  is  far 
more  than  the  estimated  $88  billion  cost  of 
the  synthetic  fuel  program  originally  ad- 
vanced. The  question  then  becomes  whether 
other  financing  might  be  available,  and,  in 
fact.  It  is.  Merely  decontrolling  the  price  of 
crude  oil  results  in  new  federal  tax  revenues 
of  $197.5  billion,  almost  twice  the  cost  of 
the  synthetic  fuel  program.  This  could  all 
be  earmarked  for  alternative  energy  develop- 
ment if  needed  and  still  eliminate  the  im- 
pediment to  domestic  production  which  a 
windfall  profits  tax  would  appear  to  present. 
Some  of  this  $197.6  billion  could  also  be 
earmarked  to  offset  the  Impact  of  higher  oil 
prices  on  the  poor. 

CONCLUSION 

On  balance.  It  appears  that  some  sort  of 
windfall  profits  tax  will  be  forthcoming 
within  the  next  few  months,  regardless  of 
its  merit  or  lack  thereof.  The  tax  now  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  the  fnistration  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  over  the  government's  Inability 
to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis.  Political  rhet- 
oric aimed  more  towards  garnering  votes 
than  towards  clarifying  the  causes  of  the 
nation's  energy  dilemma  has  convinced  the 
public  that  the  oil  companies  are  to  blame, 
and    the   public    Is   demanding   retribution. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  is  the  way  poli- 
ticians see  of  granting  the  public  its  wish 
The  trouble  Is  that  the  tax  will  not  produce 
more  energy;  in  fact,  it  will  inhibit  energy 
production.  Nor  Is  It  a  question  of  allowing 
the  oil  companies  to  reap  huge  profits  with- 
out paying  any  taxes  whatsoever.  Rather  It 
is  a  question  of  whether  their  tax  rate  should 
be  38  percent  or  60  percent  or  75  percent.* 


INCREASED  SUPPORT  FXDR  WAGE 

AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  October 

of  last  year  I  introduced  legislation  (S 

1943)   that  would  give  the  President  of 


the  United  States  standby  authority  to 
impose  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. I  did  so  because  I  was  increasingly 
concerned  that  the  voluntary  wage  and 
price  program  and  monetary  restraints 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  stem  the  very 
strong  inflationary  pressures  in  our 
economy. 

Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  past  3 
months  to  reduce  my  concern.  Indeed, 
the  outlook  for  reducing  inflation  with 
current  programs  is  gloomier  than  ever. 
Tlie  full-year  1979  increase  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  was  13.3  percent,  and 
the  President,  in  his  economic  report  to 
the  Congress,  projects  a  further  increase 
of  10.4  percent  in  consumer  prices  dur- 
ing 1980.  The  new  "National  Accord ' 
on  wage  policy  will  permit  wage  in- 
cre£ises  of  as  much  as  9>/2  percent.  The 
indications  are  that  as  consumer  prices 
again  outrun  wages,  the  average  Ameri- 
can will  suffer  a  reduction  in  real  in- 
come this  year,  just  as  he  did  last  year. 

With  this  outlook.  I  believe  manda- 
tory wage  and  price  controls  should  be 
given  a  very  serious  consideration.  Six 
months  ago  few,  if  any,  economists  fav- 
ored mandatory  controls.  Today  econo- 
mists are  beginning  to  look  more  favor- 
ably en  the  idea,  recognizing  that  volun- 
tary programs  are  not  working. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  Barry  P.  Bosworth,  the  econ- 
omist who  administered  President  Car- 
ter's voluntary  wage  and  price  control 
programs  from  1977  to  1979,  now  advo- 
cates mandatory  controls.  Similarly, 
Otto  E.  Eckstein,  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  respected  economists,  said  in  tes- 
timony before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  mandatory  con- 
trols deserve  a  serious  look. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  also  to  give  a  serious  look 
at  the  need  for  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  and  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  impose  such  con- 
trols. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Thursday,  February  7,  en- 
titled "Bosworth  Urges  Mandatory 
Controls"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

BoswoBTH  Urges  Mandatost  Controls 
(By  Art  Pine) 

The  man  who  ran  President  Carter's  anti- 
inflation  program  from  1977  to  1979  said 
yesterday  that  it  isn't  working  and  me  ad- 
ministration should  turn  Instead  to  manda- 
tory wage-price  controls. 

Barry  P.  Bosworth.  now  a  Brookings  Insti- 
tution economist,  said  the  change  is  needed 
because  inflation  has  built  up  such  momen- 
tum "that  nothing  but  a  major  recession 
or  mandatory  controls  can  break  It." 

The  call  for  controls,  in  an  Interview  yes- 
terday, marked  a  departure  for  Bosworth, 
who  consistently  had  opposed  them  during 
his  two-year  tenure  as  director  of  Carter's 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

Separately,  Otto  E.  Eckstein,  former  John- 
son administration  economic  adviser,  told 
the  House  Budget  Committee  the  controls 
idea  "deserves  a  serious  look."  However,  he 
said  mandatory  restraints  had  not  worked 
before. 

The  combination  of  statements  consti- 
tuted the  first  serious  suggestion  for  a  con- 
trols program  by  established  economists  In 
recent  years.  Most  middle-of-the-road  econ- 
omists have  opposed  controls  as  unworkable. 


Bosworth  also  advocated  an  array  of  other 
stiff  measures.  Including  gasoline  rationing 
or  a  gasoline  excise  tax,  a  prompt  return  to 
a  balanced  budget,  tax  cuts  to  spur  produc- 
tivity and  incentives  for  capital  formation. 

He  said  the  only  alternative  to  such  t 
package  would  be  for  the  government  to  en- 
gineer a  major  recession  under  which  the 
Jobless  rate  would  rise  to  double-digit  leveli 
of  10  percent  or  higher. 

Bosworth's  suggestions,  similar  to  thoae 
proposed  last  week  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.),  weren't  likely  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  Carter  administration.  Carter 
already  has  rejected  Kennedy's  plan.  The 
Brookings  Institution  economist  said  he  Isn't 
working  as  a  Kennedy  adviser  nor  did  be 
have  any  part  in  drafting  the  senator's  eco- 
nomic proposals  last  week.  Kennedy  sup- 
ported a  gasoline  rationing  plan,  but  opposed 
a  gasoline  excise  tax. 

Bosworth's  proposal  would  Impose  manda- 
tory controls  across  every  sector  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy — including  wages,  prices, 
profits  and  rent — with  limits  of  6  percent  on 
pay  raises  and  6  percent  on  price  Increases. 

The  former  anti-infiatlon  official  said  the 
controllers  should  be  empowered  to  break 
existing  contracts  If  needed  to  force  com- 
panies and  unions  to  comply  with  the  wage- 
price  limits.  He  said  the  program  should  last 
two  to  three  years. 

He  also  proposed  that  the  government  In 
effect  ration  available  mortgage  money  by 
requiring  extremely  high  down  payments  for 
home  mortgage  loans  as  a  way  to  dampen 
demand  for  housing. 

And  he  suggested  that  if  food  prices  begin 
to  soar  again  as  they  did  last  year,  the  gov- 
ernment eliminate  all  restrictions  on  crop 
production.  He  urged  keeping  government 
grain  reserves  high  to  help  stabilize  future 
price  surges. 

Bosworth  said  the  strong  action  is  neces- 
sary because  the  "gradualism"  advocated  by 
Carter  isn't  working  and  traditional  govern- 
ment policies  to  dampen  inflation  by  reduc- 
ing overall  demand  no  Iftnger  are  effective. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Bosworth  also  rejected  the  now-standard 
contentions  that  the  Nixon  administration's 
much -criticized  experiment  with  wage-price 
controls  In  1971-73  proved  that  such  a  pro- 
gram can't  work. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  outside  factors  then 
that  blew  the  controls  out  of  the  water." 
Bosworth  said  in  the  interview.  "If  they 
happen  again,  we'll  be  blown  out  of  the  wa- 
ter again — with  or  without  controls." 

The  factors  Bosworth  was  referring  to  in- 
cluded a  simultaneous  economic  boom  in  all 
the  major  industrial  countries,  overstimula- 
tion of  the  U.S.  economy,  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Bosworth  argued  that  sweeping,  across- 
the-board  action  is  needed  because  key  ele- 
ments of  the  nation's  economic  structure 
won't  accept  voluntary  restraint  programs 
that  in\'olved  only  their  sector. 

"Only  if  you  say,  "Here's  a  whole  program' 
will  they  accept  the  parts, "  he  said.  "The 
difference  between  a  voluntary  program  and 
a  mandatory  one  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 
But  it's  an  important  one." 

Ecksteins  remarks,  delivered  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee,  were 
based  on  similar  reasoning  to  those  offered 
by  Bosworth,  but  didn't  go  nearly  as  far. 

The  former  Johnson  economic  adviser,  now 
president  of  Data  Resource  Inc.,  said  "we're 
betting  on  recession"  now  to  dampen  infla- 
tion, and  the  prospects  are  it  won't  work 
He  said  the  controls  idea  "deserves  a  seri- 
ous look.'"  # 

NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelll- 
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gence  began  its  hearings  on  the  National 
Intelligence  Act  of  1980,  S.  2284.  This 
was  an  important  milestone  along  the 
road  to  legislative  charters  for  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  thoughts 
I  had  on  this  occasion. 
I  ask  that  this  statement  be  printed  in 

the  RECORD. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  by  Senator  Dave  DtrRENBEKCER 

Drafting  an  Intelligence  charter  Is  a  little 
like  being  the  Judge  In  Kramer  v.  Kramer: 
There  are  legitimate  interests  on  both  sides, 
and  everyone's  going  to  cry  when  you're  done. 

The  American  people  need  assurance  that 
Intelligence  agencies  will  not  trample  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens  or 
charge  off  on  foolish  missions.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  also  have  no  illusions  of  living  In 
the  City  of  Ood.  They  know  that  the  world's 
troubles  call  out  for  a  vigorous  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  based  upon  a  strong  and  effective 
Intelligence  capability. 

I  do  not  believe  in  drafting  legislative 
charters  which  attempt  to  regulate  every 
move  that  an  agency  makes.  Our  committee 
may  have  intelligence,  but  it  is  not  omnis- 
cient. We  cannot  tell  what  new  circum- 
stances may  arise,  or  what  new  technology 
may  be  developed,  which  would  make  our 
legislation  obsolete.  We  can  predict  that 
change  will  occur.  We  can  predict  that  too 
tight  a  legislative  charter  will  only  produce 
inflexibility  and  efforts  to  worm  around  Its 
provisions. 

A  preferable  approach  is  to  design  a  charter 
which  sets  forth  principles  which  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  should  follow  In  Intelligence 
operations,  reasonable  and  somewhat  flexible 
procedures  for  the  most  sensitive  activities, 
and  a  requirement  to  provide  all  the  Informa- 
tion to  the  Intelligence  committees  of  each 
house  of  Congress.  These  committees  are 
trustworthy;  they  have  handled  extremely 
sensitive  Information  over  the  years  with 
an  exemplary  security  record.  They  are  rep- 
resentative, and  therefore  can  review  in- 
telligence activities  with  a  broader  per- 
spective th»n  Is  found  In  the  Executive 
Branch.  And  most  importantly,  the  Intelli- 
gence committees  will  change  over  time, 
with  the  times.  While  legislative  language 
will  become  out  of  date,  congressional  over- 
sight will  remain  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
both  the  intelligence  agencies  and  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

It  is  a  great  achievement  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  have  come 
this  far  In  Its  charter  efforts.  Senators  Hud- 
dleston  and  Mathlas,  In  particular,  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  skill  and  perse- 
verance. But  the  National  Intelligence  Act  is 
very  complex  and  still  In  need  of  work.  It 
bears  the  Jagged  scars  of  the  bloody  Inter- 
agency feuds  that  attended  its  birth. 

We  should  approach  charters  realistically. 
It  is  not  clear  that  a  thorough  charter  bill 
can  be  passed  this  year.  Only  a  unanimous 
Intelligence  Committee  can  get  a  bill  through 
both  houses,  and  this  may  be  hard  to  achieve 
In  a  session  cut  short  by  conventions  and 
electioneering.  So  at  some  point  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  consider  the  option  of  a 
short  bill  incorporating  those  provisions  on 
which  agreement  can  readily  be  obtained. 

Whatever  our  approach,  a  charter  must 
rest  upon  one  central  proposition :  that  Con- 
gress will  grant  authority  to  engage  In  vari- 
ous Intelligence  activities  only  in  return  for 
complete  access  to  information.  Without  this, 
there  can  be  no  effective  congressional  over- 
sight of  Intelligence  and  no  assurances  that 
the  public  Interest,  which  Intelligence  agen- 
cies are  created  to  serve,  will  be  respected. 
And  without  the  assurance  of  effective  over- 
sight, we  would  be  left  with  a  Hobson's 
choice  between  crippling  inflexibility  and 
dangerous  licenae.a 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  marking 
the  62d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day — an  anniversaxy  that  is 
being  celebrated  throughout  this  Nation 
by  more  than  one  million  Lithuanian- 
Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  many  Ohioans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  who  are,  at  this  spe- 
cial time,  remembering  their  homeland 
and  their  relatives  and  friends  who  still 
live  in  this  region  of  the  world. 

Last  September,  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  Cleveland's  Lithuanian  com- 
munity at  the  city's  annual  One  World 
Day  celebration.  I  wish  each  of  my  col- 
leagues could  have  witnessed  the  out- 
pouring of  heartfelt  nationalism  shown 
for  Lithuania  that  afternoon. 

The  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  is  especially  appropriate 
at  a  time  when  the  free  world  is  pro- 
testing yet  another  act  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. The  recent  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
viewed  with  Soviet  incursions  In  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  pre- 
sent a  mandate  to  the  free  world  that 
Soviet  expansionism  must  be  reversed. 

Sixty-two  years  ago,  on  Feb.  16,  1918, 
Lithuania  broke  120  years  of  Tsarist 
domination  by  declaring  Its  independ- 
ence. Within  4  years,  this  nation  had  a 
formal  constitution,  which  declared  that 
all  Lithuanians  had  the  basic  human 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and 
Eissembly.  A  government  was  established, 
and  a  president  was  elected.  The  new 
country  and  its  leaders  began  prograims 
to  increase  the  nation's  agricultural  and 
industrial  output. 

All  this  progress  and  development 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt  22  years  later 
when  the  Soviets  forcibly  occupied  Lith- 
uania in  1940.  Since  that  illegal  occupa- 
tion and  eventual  annexation,  the  So- 
viets have  tried  desperately  to  destroy 
Lithuania's  unique  heritage,  suppress  its 
religion,  and  harass  its  citizens. 

Twice  in  recent  history  the  Soviet 
Union  has  signed  pacts  stating  that  every 
individual  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  religion.  Statistics  reveal, 
nonetheless,  the  tragic  success  the  So- 
viets are  having  in  suppressing  religion  in 
Lithuania. 

And  yet,  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
their  neighbors  continue  to  show  im- 
measurable courage  and  faith  that  some- 
day human  rights  statements  will  become 
more  than  pieces  of  paper. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  that  our 
Government  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet's  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  that  our  country  continues  to  rec- 
ognize the  diplomatic  corps  established 
by  an  independent  Lithuania. 

However,  our  Government,  and  the 
governments  of  all  free  nations,  must  do 
more.  Late  last  year,  I  joined  my  fellow 
members  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  endorsing  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  to  have  the  1980  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  increase  the  world's  awareness  of 
the  Baltic  coimtries'  desire  for  independ- 
ence. 

Implementation  of  this  resolution  will 
help  bring  the  Baltic  countries  one  step 
closer  to  full  sovereignty.  Indeed,  the 


heartfelt  respect  and  devotion  to  lith- 
uania  which  millions  throughout  the 
world  are  showing  at  this  time  is  sending 
a  strong  message  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Lithuanians'  devotion  to  self-de- 
termination, like  that  of  the  Afghan  in- 
surgents fighting  in  the  hills  of  their 
once-sovereign  nation,  displays  the  ulti- 
mate in  courage  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Lithuanians'  res- 
olute belief  in  freedom— and  the 
Afghans' — ^will  be  rewarded.* 


SHORTAGE  OP  HARD-ROCK 
MINERAIJ3 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  The  results  of  the 
petroleum  shortage  In  this  country  have 
been  painful.  And,  Congress  is  taking 
steps  to  meet  that  shortage.  However,  I 
wish  to  commend  your  attention  to  an 
article  which  raises  the  possibility  of  an- 
other shortage.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr., 
makes  some  good  points  about  what 
could  happen  in  the  area  of  hard-rock 
minerals.  And.  I  emphasize  the  word 
could.  Let  us  make  sure  that  this  pos- 
sible shortage  renmins  only  a  possibiUty 
and  does  not  become  a  reality. 

I  ask  that  the  attached  statemait  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
A  New  Year  and  a  New  Dscass;  A  TncK  To 
Unmake  Resolutions 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  e^)eciaUy  with 
the  beginning  of  a  new  decade,  the  media 
wUl  be  replete  with  anonymous  editorials  and 
ccmmentariea  authored  by  assorted  pundits 
about  what  mxist  be  done  In  the  1980b. 
Advice  will  be  freely  and  abundantly  given 
to  the  people,  the  Congress,  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  Join  this  trend. 
Certainly  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be 
done,  but  there  Is  also  much  that  has  to  be 
undone.  For  sure,  there  are  new  resolves  to 
take,  but  there  are  also  past  resolutions  to 
unmake.  The  present  poUtical.  economic  and 
geoetrateglc  plight  of  the  United  SUtes  did 
not  suddenly  pltmge  upon  us.  Rather,  our 
past  actions  carved  sin  almost  inevitable  path 
to  our  current  predicaments,  and  they  have 
largely  charted  a  course  into  future  perils 
unless  there  Is  a  sharp  reversal. 

The  growing  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  increasingly  volatUe  parts  of  the 
world  for  energy  resources  poses  the  starkest 
risk  for  our  national  security  and  plays  hob 
with  our  balance  of  payments  and  the  vitality 
of  our  economy  at  home.  It  fetters  our  for- 
eign policy  and  feeds  the  fires  of  domesUc 
Inflation,  while  too  many  of  our  leaders 
continue  to  fiddle. 

There  Is  mounting  dangw  that  the  same 
catastrophic  scenario  will  be  duplicated  for 
hatd-rock  minerals,  where  the  reliance  on 
imparts  Is  relentlessly  increasing  and  the 
deficit  in  international  payments  Is  steadily 

The  compelling  need  In  the  19808  Is  not  for 
a  govenunent  that  does  more,  but  for  one 
that  is  determined  to  do  less.  The  problems 
with  which  we  struggle  do  not  stem  from 
federal  inaction,  but  from  an  overdose  of 
action  that  has  been  lll-ooncelved  and  coun- 
terproductive. 

The  massive  withdrawals  of  public 
lands  ...  the  emotional  tilt  to  environ- 
mental extremes  .  .  the  enormous  costs  of 
irrational  regulations  and  the  Inhibit- 

ing effects  of  shortsighted  tax  policies  have 
all  con^lred  to  deter  adequate  investment 
in  America's  capacity  for  producing  essential 
minerals  and  to  render  this  nation  le«  com- 
petitive in  the  marketplaces  of  the  globe. 

In  regard  to  these  policies  of  the  past. 
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event  a  "do-nothing"  Congress  of  the  type 
once  denounced  would  nov  be  a  relief,  be- 
cause at  least  it  would  keep  the  problems 
from  being  compounded.  It  would  not  be 
sufficient  relief,  however,  because  laws  and 
regulations  already  In  effect  have  acquired 
their  own  momentum  and  have  an  unremit- 
ting capacity  for  creating  further  mischief. 

What  Is  needed,  then,  Is  a  government  In 
which  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  are  determined  to  look  ahead  by 
first  taking  an  Intelligent  glance  back.  Past 
errors  must  be  recognized  and  rectified,  be- 
fore larger  hopes  can  be  nourished. 

The  turn  of  the  calendar  may  Infuse  some 
Imaginations  with  visions  of  a  "brave  new 
world,"  but  first  It  would  behoove  our  lead- 
ers to  consider  which  parts  of  "the  good  old 
days"  can  be  resurrected.  In  short,  we  must 
repair  to  the  past  and  retrieve  the  best  of  Its 
principles. 

As  Patrick  Henry  once  said,  "I  have  but 
one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and 
that  Is  the  lamp  of  experience."  So  today,  we 
can  most  brightly  illuminate  our  future  by 
recaptiu-lng  some  light  from  the  paet.* 


COMPUTER  CRIME  IS  ALLEGED  AT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  FACILITY 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3,  1978,  in  remarks  in  the  Senate, 
I  reported  on  an  exercise  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  in 
which  GAO  auditors  tested  the  security 
procedures  at  the  massive  Social  Security 
Administration  computer  facility  in 
Woodlawn,  Md. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  social  security 
checks  are  processed  at  the  center,  the 
largest  civilian  computer  complex  in  the 
world. 

GAO  auditors  found  the  security  pro- 
cedures to  be  lax  and  occasionally  non- 
existent. GAO  warned  that  the  installa- 
tion was  vulnerable  to  major  computer 
fraud  and  terrorist  attack. 

Now  a  worker  at  the  facility  has  been 
charged  with  manipulating  a  computer 
there  in  order  to  pay  herself  and  two  ac- 
complices more  than  $500,000  in  dis- 
ability benefits. 

It  is  important  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  assure  that  security  is 
adequate  at  this  computer  facility.  Safe- 
guards must  be  installed  to  prevent 
crime.  Equally  necessary  are  protective 
devices  to  defend  this  facility  against 
terrorist  attack.  A  major  disruption  in 
the  operation  of  that  facility's  computers 
would  cause  great  social  difficulties. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on  the 
alleged  computer  crime  on  February  20. 
1980.  in  an  article  by  Chris  Schauble. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  Post 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  my  March  3,  1978,  Record  remarks 
and  accompanying  documents. 

U.S.  Aide  Held  in  $500,000  Theft  bt 

Computer 

(By  Chris  Schauble) 

Baltimore,  February  19.— A  worker  at  the 

Social  Security  Administration  headquarters 

was   charged   today   with   manipulating   the 

national  computer  at  the  complex  In  order  to 

pay  herself  and  two  accomplices  more  than 

»6OO.0OO  in  disability  benefits. 

The  computer,  in  the  Baltimore  suburb  of 
Woodlawn.  sends  out  $1.1  billion  in  disability 
checks  to  4.8  million  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents each  month. 

The  Secret  Service,  which  spent  18  months 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  trace  the  money 
stolen  through  false  disability  claims   today 


described    the    computer    theft    scheme    as 
"very,  very  sophisticated." 

"If  there  hadn't  been  a  bank  official  In 
Philadelphia  alerted  to  a  discrepancy  in  an 
account  opened  there,  we'd  still  be  operat- 
ing In  the  land  of  the  unknown,"  said  Andrew 
E.  Berger.  head  of  the  Secret  Service  office 
here. 

"This  was  a  very  sophisticated  scheme  and 
the  potential  of  the  misuse  (of  the  com- 
puter] and  the  lack  of  safeguards  at  Social 
Security  Is  alarming.  There's  a  potential 
(that I  we're  sitting  on  the  tip  of  an  Iceberg 
with  this."  He  said  agents  from  Washington,- 
Philadelphia  and  California  are  continuing 
the  investigation. 

John  Trolllnger,  a  spokesman  for  Social 
Security,  said,  "There  are  safeguards  in 
place  and  we  are  continuously  reviewing 
and  revising  our  computer  system." 

The  worker  is  accused  of  processing  dis- 
ability checks  under  numerous  aliases,  us- 
ing real  social  security  numbers  and  then 
erasing  all  records  of  payments  from  the 
computer  before  it  produced  a  regular  audit 
of  claims  and  payments,  Berger  said. 

Berger  said  Janet  Elizabeth  Bartee  Blair, 
29,  who  has  worked  at  the  agency  since 
1973,  allegedly  operated  the  computer  theft 
scheme  by  filling  out  the  paperwork  for  the 
computer  to  send  disability  checks  to  vari- 
ous address  and  post  office  boxes  in  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia.  The  two  accom- 
plices allegedly  picked  up  the  checks,  cashed 
them  through  savings  accounts  with  sev- 
eral banks,  and,  a  short  time  later,  closed 
out  the  accounts,  Berger  said. 

None  of  the  money  allegedly  obtained  from 
the  scheme  has  been  recovered.  Investigators 
said. 

Blair  was  arrested  at  her  Baltimore  home 
today  after  calling  in  sick  to  her  office.  She 
is  still  employed  at  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  spokesman  there  said 
Blalr  was  "transferred  to  a  nonsensltlve  po- 
sition as  a  result  of  the  investigation." 

She  was  ordered  Jailed  in  lieu  of  $100,000 
bond  by  a  federal  magistrate  following  her 
Indictment  on  43  counts  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud,  caiislng  false  Treasury  checks  to 
be  made,  and  aiding  and  abetting  forgery. 
Stella  Marie  Abrams,  31,  of  PhUadelphla, 
and  Malcolm  Blair.  29.  Blair's  brother-in- 
law,  were  charged  as  accomplices  in  the 
Indictment  returned  by  a  federal  grand 
Jury  here  today.  Malcolm  Blair  Is  currently 
serving  time  at  Lewlsburg  federal  peniten- 
tiary in  Pennsylvania  on  an  unrelated 
charge  of  receiving  stolen  Treasury  checks. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  David  Queen 
said  at  the  ball  hearing  for  Janet  Blalr  that 
she  was  'not  acting  alone"  in  the  scheme 
and  may  have  been  taking  orders  from 
members  of  a  religious  sect. 

Queen  acknowledged  that  any  suspicions 
about  what  happened  to  the  half-million 
dollars  allegedly  stolen  in  the  computer 
fraud  scheme  are  Just  suspicions. 

OAO  Finds  That  Computer  SECuRrrv  Is  Poor 
AT  Social  SEcusmr 

Mr.  BiBicoFF.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
examining  computer  secvu-ity  in  Federal  pro- 
grams for  2  years  now.  As  a  result  of  the  cwn- 
mlttee's  investigation,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Is  working  to  strengthen 
computer  security  procedures  In  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  along  with  Senator  Percy 
and  other  Senators,  I  introduced  legislation. 
S.  1766,  to  Improve  the  ability  of  prosecu- 
tors to  prosecute  cases  against  persons  ac- 
cused of  computer  fraud. 

The  US.  General  Accounting  Office  shares 
my  conunittee's  concern  for  computer  secu- 
rity. GAO  auditors  have  done  excellent  in- 
vestigations Into  the  manner  in  which  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  secure  their  computers 
against  theft,  penetration,  assault,  and  other 
forms  of  compromise. 


The  GAO  has  found  serious  shortcomlngt 
in  the  security  procedures  within  the  social 
security  computer  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  February  21,  1978  letter  from  QAO 
Associate  Director  Franklin  Curtis  to  Don- 
ald I.  Wortman,  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  be  printed  In  the  Recohd. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  March  3,  1978  letter  from  me  to  HEW 
Secretary  Joseph  Callfano  calling  Secretary 
Callfano's  attention  to  the  Wortman  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  wars 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

COMMnTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AjTAIRS. 

Washington,  DC,  March  3,  1978. 
Hon.  Joseph  Califano, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Independence  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  wanted  to  call  the  attached 
report  from  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  your  personal  attention. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  has  for  two  years  now 
been  working  to  encourage  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, particularly  civilian  agencies,  to 
Improve  their  security  procedures.  I  have 
also  Introduced  legislation,  S.  1766,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  Improve  the  ability  of  the  government 
to  prosecute  persons  who  violate  computer 
systems. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  that  came  to 
light  In  the  Committee's  investigation  was 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  was  not  adequately  equipped  to 
Investigate    allegations   of   computer   crime 

The  attached  letter  from  GAO  Associate 
Director  Franklin  A.  Curtis  to  Donald  L 
Wortman,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, demonstrates  to  me  the  potential  for 
computer  compromise  at  Social  Security.  I 
urge  you  to  Increase  your  efforts  to  Improve 
computer  security  throughout  HEW  and  to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  see  to  It  that  the 
shortcomings  In  security  at  the  Social  Se- 
curity complex  in  Baltimore  be  eliminated. 
Too  many  of  our  citizens  rely  on  Social  Se- 
curity— and  too  much  money  Is  involved— 
for  careless  security  procedures  to  be  al- 
lowed. 

I  am  frankly  shocked  at  such  lax  security 
at  such  a  major  federal  installation.  HEW 
spends  more  than  any  other  federal  agency. 
There  must  be  a  greaater  concern  in  seeing 
to  It  that  the  Department's  computer  secu- 
rity programs  are  strengthened. 
Sincerely. 

Abe  Ribicoft.  - 
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U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  21. 1978. 
B- 164031(4). 
Mr.  Donald  I.  Wortman, 
Acting    Commissioner    of    Social    Security. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare. 
Dear  Mr.  Wortman:  Although  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  recently  spent 
about  $500,000  to  Install  a  new  security  sys- 
tem for  its  computer  operation,  the  central 
computer  facility  Is  still  not  secure.  Unau- 
thorized personnel  have  access  to  the  com- 
puter room  and  tape  vault.  Magnetic  tapes, 
disc  packs,  and  other  property  can  be  re- 
moved without  proper  authorization,  and 
blank  and  valid  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care cards  can  be  taken  from  the  central 
computer  facility  without  question.  Ade- 
quate security  procedures  have  not  been  es- 
tablished, and  Social  Security  has  not  made 
an  In-depth  study  of  Its  security  needs  with 
reopect  to  the  central  computer  facility. 

Acquiring  the  new  security  system  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  some 
modifications  and  the  development  of  ade- 
quate procedures,  it  should  prove  to  be  an 


effective  way  of  preventing  unauthorized  ac- 
cess to  and  exits  from  the  central  computer 
facility.  However,  there  is  another  problem 
that  must  be  addressed — preventing  the 
fraudulent  and  malicious  acts  of  persons 
who  work  Inside  the  central  computer  facil- 
ity. Considering  the  overall  Impact  Social 
Security  has  on  millions  of  Americans,  and 
the  results  which  would  occur  if  its  central 
com{>uter  facility's  operations  were  inter- 
rupted, we  believe  that  more  effective  con- 
trols and  security  procedures  must  be  estab- 
lished to  protect  both  Social  Security  rec- 
ords and  property,  and  the  privacy  of  the 
American  people. 

Our  observations  were  made  between  Jan- 
uary 23  and  February  3,  1978.  as  part  of  our 
"Review  of  Internal  Controls  and  Perform- 
ance of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
System."  Our  findings  as  well  as  recommen- 
dations for  improving  the  security  of  your 
central  computer  facility  were  reported  to 
members  of  your  staff  on  February  10,  1978. 
A  summary  of  our  findings  and  recommen- 
dations are  Included  below. 
need  to   prevent   unauthorized   access  to 

and    exit    from    the    central    computer 

facility 

Unauthorized  personnel  can  easily  enter 
and  exit  the  central  computer  facility  In 
several  ways.  First  of  all,  the  central  com- 
puter facility's  turnstiles  allow  movement 
in  both  directions  once  they  have  been  ac- 
tivated by  a  security  badge.  Thus  several 
people  can  enter  and  exit  from  a  single  ad- 
mission authorization.  Since  the  security 
guards  are  not  always  positioned  in  direct 
view  of  the  tiunstiles,  these  unauthorized 
entrances  and  exits  can  go  undetected.  We 
demonstrated  this  by  admitting  two  GAO 
auditors  from  a  single  authorization  with- 
out the  awareness  of  security  guards. 

A  second  way  to  gain  access  involves  the 
use  of  temporary  badges.  Several  of  these 
valid  badges  can  be  obtained  by  an  author- 
ized Individual  and  distributed  to  nonau- 
thorized  personnel.  Personal  identifiers  such 
as  social  security  number,  name,  and  or- 
ganization are  obtained  when  the  badge  Is 
issued:  however,  these  identifiers  are  not 
used  by  the  automated  security  system  to 
make  sure  that  only  one  temporary  badge  Is 
valid  for  an  authorized  person  at  any  point 
in  time.  During  our  observations,  we  admit- 
ted a  nonauthorized  GAO  auditor  into  the 
central  computer  facility.  Even  with  perma- 
nent authorization  badges  with  employee 
pictures,  security  guards  seldom  match  the 
person  with  the  picture  on  the  badge.  Thus 
nonauthorized  admittance  to  the  central 
computer  could  be  made  if  an  authorized 
employee  permits  it. 

Once  inside  the  central  computer  facility, 
unauthorized  exits  can  be  made  through  the 
emergency  exits  without  alarming  security 
■  guards.  These  emergency  exits  are  wired  with 
electromagnetic  connectors  which  when 
separated,  set  off  an  alarm.  By  removing 
the  two  screws  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
nectors, the  doors  can  easily  be  opened  with- 
out interrupting  the  circuit.  Unauthorized 
personnel  can  thus  exit  and  enter  the  cen- 
tral computer  facility  once  these  doors  are 
opened.  During  our  observations,  a  GAO 
auditor  took  Social  Security  property  through 
one  of  the  opened  emergency  doors  without 
the  security  guards'  awareness. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  avoid  unauthorized  access  to  and  exits 
from  the  central  computer  facility,  we  rec- 
ommend that : 

Security  guards  be  positioned  in  full  view 
of  the  turnstiles,  and  that  they  be  required 
to  verify  the  pictures  on  the  authorization 
badge  with  the  person  using  It. 

The  security  system  be  modified  to  allow 
only  one  temporary  authorization  badge  to 
be  valid  for  a  person  at  any  given  time. 

Emergency  exit  wiring  and  connectors  be 
secured  to  prohibit  tampering  and  thus  pre- 


vent unauthorized   entrances  and  exits  by 
personnel  and  property. 

MORE   CONTROL    IS    NEEDED    OVER    MAGNETIC 
TAPES    AND    DISK    PACKS 

Magnetic  tapes  and  disk  packs  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  central  computer  facility 
without  proper  authorization  because  effec- 
tive control  procedures  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. Currently,  before  a  magnetic  tape  can 
be  removed  from  the  central  computer  facil- 
ity, a  tape  dispatch  pass  Is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Tape  Library  Control  Section 
personnel  and  presented  to  security  guards 
upon  exiting.  We  were  able  to  remove  tapes 
without  tape  dispatch  passes  because  secu- 
rity guards  did  not  check  notebooks,  lunch 
containers,  and  brief  cases  for  Social  Secu- 
rity property.  Furthermore,  Tape  Library 
Control  Section  personnel  do  not  control  tape 
dispatch  passes  in  their  possession.  We  were 
able  to  remove  10  tape  dispatch  passes,  and 
take  tapes  out  of  the  central  computer  facil- 
ity using  these  passes.  Finally,  neither  Tape 
Library  Control  Section  personnel  nor  secu- 
rity guards  verify  the  actual  number  of  tapes 
which  are  to  be  removed  from  the  central 
computer  facility  with  those  actually  taken 
out.  From  an  authorization  for  a  single  reel 
of  tape,  we  were  able  to  remove  an  entire  cart 
of  38  tapes — two  segments  of  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  master  file — from 
the  central  computer  facility.  Additionally, 
vrith  respect  to  magnetic  disk  packs  only 
certain  individuals  have  authorization  to 
remove  them  from  the  central  computer  fa- 
cility. However,  we  were  able  to  remove  a 
magnetic  disk  pack  without  security  guard 
action  even  though  we  had  not,  been  au- 
thorized to  do  so. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  Improve  controls  over  magnetic  tapes 
and  disk  packs,  we  recommend  that: 

The  use  of  the  tape  dispatch  pass  be  dis- 
continued, and  In  Its  place  a  transmittal 
sheet  be  established  to  show  authorization 
for  removal  of  tapes  and  disks  and  that  both 
the  Tape  Library  Control  Section  smd  secu- 
rity guards  be  required  to  reconcile  the  num- 
ber of  tapes  by  serial  number. 

Security  guards  should  be  reminded  of  the 
need  to  search  notebooks,  lunch  containers, 
and  briefcases  of  people  entering  and  leaving 
the  central  computer  facility. 

MORE    CONTROL    IS    NEEDED    OVER    SOCIAL 
SECURITT    AND     MEDICARE    CARDS 

Blank  and  valid  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care cards  are  not  controlled  within  the  cen- 
tral computer  facility  and  therefore,  can  be 
fraudulently  removed.  During  our  observa- 
tions, we  found  that  blank  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  cards  were  readily  accessible  at 
various  locations  within  the  central  com- 
puter facility.  We  also  found  thousands  of 
both  types  of  these  cards — with  valid  names 
and  account  numbers — iwhlch  had  been  dis- 
carded because  a  few  had  been  misprinted. 
We  were  able  to  remove  both  blank  and  valid 
cards  from  the  central  computer  facility 
through  both  the  security  gates  and  emer- 
gency exits. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

In  order  to  provide  more  control  over  these 
Identification  cards,  we  recommend  that: 

Supplies  of  blank  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  cards  be  secured  within  the  central 
computer  facility. 

Effective  procedures  be  established  to  en- 
sure that  nonissuable  printed  cards  be  prop- 
erly destroyed. 

All  identification  cards  be  controlled  and 
accounted  for  as  they  are  used. 

NEED  FOR  A  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH   TO 
SECURING  THE  CENTRAL  COMPUTER  FACILITY 

Social  Security  has  not  developed  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  securing  the  central 
computer  facility,  and  no  formal  in-depth 
study  detailing  securing  requirements  and 
ways  to  meet  them  has  ever  been  made.  In 
July  1976,  at  the  request  of  Social  Security, 


the  MITRE  Corporation  made  "A  Prelimi- 
nary Evaluation  of  the  Physical  Security  Re- 
quirements of  the  Social  Security  Admlnls- 
tratlon  Data  Processing  Center."  MTTRE 
pointed  out  that  most  of  Social  Security's 
physical  security  measures  have  been  Im- 
plemented on  a  piece-meal  basis.  We  agree 
with  this  finding  and  believe  that  the  new 
automated  security  system  is  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  this  practice.  No  in-depth  risk- 
analysis  has  been  performed  to  determine 
what  security  procedures  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  furthermore,  no  overall  struc- 
tured approach  has  been  developed  for  se- 
ctiring  the  central  computer  faclUty. 

Social  Security's  main  approach  has  been 
to  protect  itself  from  unauthorized  person- 
nel having  access  to  the  central  computer 
facility.  However,  it  has  not  addressed  an- 
other potential  problem — preventing  fraudu- 
lent and  malicious  acts  of  persons  who  work 
Inside  the  computer  room.  All  of  the  unau- 
thorized acts  which  we  performed  during 
our  observations  could  have  Just  as  easily 
been  performed  by  persons  who  normally 
work  in  the  computer  room.  Most  persons 
having  access  to  the  computer  room  are  not 
given  a  background  Investigation,  and  some 
of  them  are  not  even  employed  by  Social 
Security. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  improve  Social  Security's  overall  secu- 
rity procedures,  we  recommend  that: 

A  complete,  formal  rlsk-analjrsls  be  per- 
formed to  determine  what  security  proce- 
dures need  to  be  established  for  the  central 
computer  facility. 

After  the  risk-analysis,  a  detailed  struc- 
tured approach  be  established  for  security 
of  the  central  computer  facility. 

At  a  minimum,  background  investigations 
be  performed  on  all  employees  who  work 
within  the  central  computer  faclUty.  Includ- 
ing personnel  not  employed  by  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Please  advise  us  of  the  actions  you  pro- 
pose to  take  concerning  our  recommenda- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  A.  Curtis. 

Associate  Director.% 


S.    219 — CHARITABLE    DEDUCTION 
BILL 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  my 
enthusiastic  support  of  S.  219,  the  chari- 
table deduction  bill.  It  was  my  great  priv- 
ilege last  year  to  cosponsor  this  much- 
needed  measure  to  preserve  the  vitality 
of  our  Nation's  charitable  and  volunteer 
community. 

During  the  past  decade,  private  phi- 
lanthropy, like  all  other  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety, has  suffered  from  the  mounting 
strains  of  inflation.  Many  individuals 
who  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  arts, 
to  their  church,  or  favorite  charity  can 
no  longer  justify  their  contributions — ^not 
when  the  price  of  essentials  for  daily  liv- 
ing is  steadily  and  rapidly  rising.  After 
paying  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
there  is  little  left  for  charities.  And,  I 
might  add,  no  tax  incentives  for  the  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize. 

Since  1970,  the  percentage  of  taxpayers 
using  the  standard  deduction  has  grown 
from  52  percent  to  more  than  75  percent 
today.  Between  1972  and  1978,  the  volun- 
tary sector  had  lost  an  estimated  $5 
billion. 

The  major  Government  inceitive  to 
private  giving,  the  charitable  deduction, 
needs  to  be  revised  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  have  a  vigorous,  broad-based  volun- 
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tary  sector  in  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
strong  belief  that  S.  219  will  help  bring 
about  that  revitalization  and  reverse  the 
dramatic  decline  in  private  philanthropy. 

By  allowing  taxpayers  a  deduction  on 
charitable  contributions,  whether  or  not 
they  itemize,  this  legislation  will  cor- 
rect a  present  inequity  in  the  tax  code. 
Under  existing  law,  individuals  who  take 
a  standard  deduction  can  be  taxed  on 
private  dollars  contributed  to  nonprofit 
organizations.  This  form  of  taxation 
certainly  poses  a  philosophical  challenge 
to  the  rationale  that  income  which  goes 
to  charitable  activities  should  not  be 
taxed  because  it  does  not  enrich  the 
giver. 

Harvard  University  economist  Martin 
Peldstein  has  found  that  the  nonitem- 
izer  who  contributes  to  charity  gives  up 
$1  for  every  dollar  that  the  charitable 
organization  receives.  In  contrast,  an 
itemizer  with  a  30-percent  marginal  tax 
rate  gives  up  only  70  cents  for  every  dol- 
lar that  the  charitable  organization  re- 
ceives. By  extending  the  charitable  de- 
duction to  the  nonitemizers,  that  is  to 
millions  of  Americans,  S.  219  would  low- 
er the  "price"  of  giving  and  increase  the 
incentive  to  give  to  private,  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Although  the  social  value  of  charitable 
contributions  cannot  be  quantified,  it  has 
been  evidenced  throughout  our  history. 
The  spirit  of  public  service  and  voluntar- 
ism has  been  transferred  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  of  Americans.  It  has 
shaped  the  patterns  and  traditions  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  As  Daniel  Boor- 
stin  once  noted : 

Communities  existed  before  governments 
were  there  to  care  for  public  needs. 

Indeed,  the  practice  of  attending  to 
community  needs  with  private  dollars 
has  created  some  of  America's  greatest 
institutions. 

Government  cannot  and  should  not 
provide  every  social  and  community 
service.  We  in  government  must  support 
and  encourage  the  work  of  the  private, 
nonprofit  sector,  for  if  we  do  not,  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  will  surely  be  called 
upon  to  fill  the  gap.  The  gap  will  be 
filled,  if  history  is  a  good  teacher,  by 
programs  that  become  so  complex  and 
expansive  they  eventually  cave  under 
their  own  weight. 

Several  years  ago,  Lyndon  Johnson 
addressed  the  corporate  executives  on 
the  Mayo  Foundation  Board  and  re- 
minded them  of  the  importance  of  the 
private  giving  of  money  and  labor  to 
charitable  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
After  criticizing  them  for  not  getting  in- 
volved in  their  communities,  he  con- 
cluded by  saying : 

Apparently,  you  think  Government  can 
spend  yoxir  money  more  wisely  than  you  can. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  behind 
LBJ's  statement  has  never  been  more 
clear  and  more  appropriate  than  today. 
The  private,  non-profit  sector  often 
shows  us  a  better  way  to  fulfill  social  and 
community  needs.  It  is  there,  in  the  non- 
profit organizations  with  their  freedom 
to  explore  and  innovate,  where  some  of 
the  nation's  most  creative  responses  to 
community  needs  are  bom  and  nurtured. 


It  is  nearly  impossible  to  look  around 
and  not  find  a  school,  hospital,  library, 
museum,  or  other  similar  institution 
which  has  not  been  the  beneficiary  of 
private  philanthropy.  Private  giving  has 
enabled  progress  to  be  made  in  every 
area  of  human  interest.  Public  broad- 
casting has  been  the  pioneer  in  bringing 
high  quality  educational  and  cultural 
programs  to  the  American  public.  Pri- 
vate giving  has  helped  preserve  our  en- 
vironment through  the  support  of  such 
important  organizations  as  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  and  the  National  Audubon 
Society.  These  groups,  and  many  more 
like  them  have  educated  the  American 
people  about  their  environment  and 
have  involved  them  in  its  preservation. 
Equally  successful  and  effective  have 
been  such  social  service  organizations  as 
the  United  Way. 

The  list  of  beneficiaries  of  private  giv- 
ing is  endless.  We  have  all,  in  some  im- 
portant way.  benefited  from  private  phi- 
lanthropy and  the  institutions  it  has  cre- 
ated. Unfortimately.  however,  most  of 
these  institutions  have  been  affected  by 
the  marked  decline  in  private  giving  dur- 
ing recent  years.  In  the  absence  of  es- 
sential financial  incentives  for  giving, 
more  and  more  nonprofit  organizations 
will  be  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  happen.  S.  219  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reinforce  the  financial  under- 
pinning of  the  voluntary  sector.  It  has 
my  greatest  support,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  for  its  passage  in  the  months 
ahead.* 


SUPREME  COURT  RULING  CON- 
CERNING PUBLIC  AID  TO  NON- 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  read  with 
great  interest  yesterday's  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  concerning  public  aid  to 
nonpublic  schools.  The  Court  now  in- 
dicates that  some  forms  of  direct  cash 
payments  by  States  to  nonpublic  schools 
are  indeed  constitutional. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Arts,  and  Human- 
ities, I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  all 
segments  of  our  educational  system,  m- 
cluding  nonpublic  schools.  I  believe  non- 
public schools  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  educational 
system,  and  I  have  sought  to  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  wherever  possible  so  that 
children  attending  these  schools  can 
receive  the  benefits  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  Court's  ruling  yesterday  appears 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  costs 
of  some  duties  imposed  by  Government 
on  all  schools  are  constitutionally  reim- 
bursable in  the  case  of  nonpublic  schools. 
I  agree  with  this.  I  advocated  such  a 
position  2  years  ago  during  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  At  that  time,  I 
sponsored  legislation  that  would  have 
provided  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  for 
providing  services  to  their  students,  such 
as  health,  testing,  and  diagnostic  serv- 
ices, which  were  the  same  kind  of  services 
provided  to  children  of  public  schools. 

Although  the  constitutional  issue  of 
direct  Federal  subsidies  to  nonpublic 
schools  had  never  been  litigated,  my  leg- 


islation was  not  adopted  by  the  Congress 
because  of  a  presumption  at  that  time 
that  such  Federal  subsidies  would  be  un- 
constitutional. However,  with  yesterday's 
ruling,  the  Court  has  pointed  out  that 
the  issue  is  not  clear  cut.  Accordingly,  it 
may  be  time  to  reopen  the  discussion  and 
consider  my  legislation  and  other  forms 
of  direct  governmental  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools. 

Yesterday's  decision  requires  that  we 
approach  the  issue  of  direct  aid  to  non- 
public schools  from  a  fresh  viewpoint. 
No  longer  can  we  rule  out  such  aid  by 
simply  declaring  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Some  types  of  direct  government- 
al aid  to  nonpublic  schools  are  indeed 
constitutional.  We  now  must  begin  to  ex- 
amine what  services  can  be  supported 
with  public  funds,  what  sort  of  support 
represents  good  public  policy,  and  what 
policy  decisions  can  be  arrived  at  so  that 
nonpublic  schools  can  receive  what  is 
constitutionally  permissible  for  them  to 
receive. 

I  recognize  that  the  Court,  in  this 
closely  divided  case,  made  it  clear  that 
it  did  not  consider  the  decision  to  be  a 
definitive  guideline  for  determining 
which  Government  payments  to  non- 
public schoolj  are  permissible  under  the 
Constitution.  Instead,  the  Court  ap- 
peared to  invite,  or  at  least  expect,  fur- 
ther probing  of  this  question  by  both 
Government  bodies  and  the  courts. 

In  this  regard.  I  look  forward  to  being 
an  active  participant  in  exploring  the 
new  territory  apparently  opened  by  the 
Court's  decision  in  this  case.» 


February  21,  1980 
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TAXATION  OF  AMERICANS 
WORKING  OVERSEAS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  (February  19.  1980)  about  the 
serious  consequences  of  U.S.  tax  policy 
toward  Americans  working  overseas. 

Written  from  London  by  Robert  D. 
Hershey.  Jr..  "Costly  Fall  in  Expatriate 
Jobs"  highlights  the  growing  inability 
of  American  citizens  and  corporations 
to  compete  for  jobs  and  exports  abroad. 
Reports  coming  in  from  industry,  the 
media,  even  governmental  agencies  indi- 
cate that  the  taxation  of  Americans 
overseas  is  a  major  cause  of  the  costly 
decline  in  our  competitive  position. 

I  recently  introduced  S.  2283  to  pro- 
vide Americans  working  abroad  a 
$50,000  foreign  earned  income  exclusion. 
It  is  agreed  by  many.  Including  members 
of  the  President's  Export  Council,  that 
this  legislation  will  go  far  toward  put- 
ting Americans  on  equal  footing  with 
their  foreign  counterparts. 

Virtually  every  other  industrial  riation 
in  the  world  exempts  all  income  earned 
abroad  by  its  citizens  to  encourage  more 
vigorous  international  trade.  By  con- 
trast, the  changes  in  our  own  laws  have 
been  devastating  to  American  exports 
and  American  jobs. 

First,  It  is  becoming  too  expensive  to 
employ  American  citizens  overseas.  U.S. 
companies  must  pay  higher  salaries  to 
Americans  to  compensate  for  their  tax 
costs.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  costs 
a  U.S.  firm  $140,000  a  year  to  keep  an 


employee  who  would  make  $40,000  here 
at  home.  A  significant  part  of  that  is 
attributable  to  taxes.  Consequently, 
many  companies  are  now  filling  foreign 
positions  with  third-country  nationals 
who  pay  no  tax.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Amman,  Jordan,  I  discovered  that  the 
two  largest  American  banks  no  longer 
have  American  managers.  One  has  an 
Indian,  the  other  a  Pakistani. 

Second,  American  companies  that 
prefer  to  keep  U.S.  workers  on  their 
foreign  jobs  are  beginning  to  lose  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  contracts.  In  the 
lucrative  Middle  East  construction  mar- 
ket, for  example,  the  United  States  has 
dropped  from  first  place  to  twelfth  since 
1978.  One  of  the  reasons  is  clear:  On  a 
$100  million  contract  it  costs  2  to  3  per- 
cent more  to  do  a  job  with  American 
engineers  and  management  than  it  does 
to  use  third-country  nationals. 

Third,  U.S.  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers are  losing  export  sales.  This  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  declining  presence  of 
American  managers  and  foremen  abroad 
who  normally  order  American-made 
equipment  for  overseas  jobs.  They  are 
being  replaced  by  foreigners  who  natu- 
rally prefer  to  use  equipment  and  mate- 
rials they  are  most  familiar  with  from 
their  own  countries.  The  President's  Ex- 
port Council  and  the  GAO  have  done 
studies  that  estimate  our  laws  pertaining 
to  the  taxation  of  Americans  abroad  may 
be  causing  a  minimum  5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  exports;  $7  billion  a  year. 

Fourth — the  bottom  line — U.S.  work- 
ers are  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs  at  home  because  of  lost  export  sales. 
A  recent  report  of  the  President's  Export 
Council  estimates  this  conservatively  at 
280,000  jobs  based  on  current  export 
levels. 

My  proposed  $50,000  foreign  earned 
income  tax  exclusion  is  not  an  entirely 
new  idea.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  $20,000 
exclusion  enacted  by  Congress  in  1962  as, 
of  all  things,  an  export  incentive.  Under 
the  guise  of  tax  reform,  however,  the  ex- 
clusion was  reduced  in  1976  and  repealed 
in  1978.  Unfortunately,  the  complex  set 
of  deductions  which  was  substituted  for 
the  exclusion  in  1978  has  only  contrib- 
uted to  the  demise  of  our  export  efforts. 

A  $50,000  exclusion  will  provide  tax 
relief  nearly  identical  to  the  $20,000  ex- 
clusion calculated  in  1962  dollars,  since 
the  1962  dollar  is  worth  only  about  40 
cents  today.  In  addition,  my  bill  provides 
an  exclusion  from  tax  for  housing  allow- 
ances or  housing  costs  that  exceed  20 
percent  of  an  individual's  earned  income. 
This  provision  is  included  because  hous- 
ing is  by  far  the  largest  expense  and  the 
most  variable  from  country  to  country. 
In  my  recent  visit  to  the  Middle  East. 
I  found  it  not  imcommon  for  a  modest 
house  to  rent  for  as  much  as  $65,000  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  dwell- 
ing in  South  America  might  rent  for  less 
than  it  would  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  normally 
considers  employer-provided  housing  to 
be  taxable  income  to  the  employee,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  a  reasonable  exclusion 
for  expenses  that  exceed  the  average  20 
percent  of  income  most  Americans  pay 
for  housing. 


My  proposal,  S.  2283,  has  been  drafted 
with  two  objectives:  One  is  to  put  Ameri- 
cans on  a  more  equal  tax  basis  with  their 
foreign  counterparts.  The  other  is  sim- 
plicity; it  is  currently  impossible  for 
Americans  abroad  to  fill  out  their  own 
returns  without  the  aid  of  foreign  tax 
specialists,  and  I  believe  that  is  wrong. 

I  hope  reading  Mr.  Hershey's  article 
will  help  my  colleagues  sense  the  ur- 
gency with  which  this  problem  must  be 
met,  and  join  me  in  pushing  for  enact- 
ment of  corrective  legislation  this  year. 
It  is  time  we  stop  shooting  ourselves  in 
the  foot.  We  can  take  this  opportunity 
to  turn  things  around,  to  kick  off  action 
on  a  modem,  aggressive  export  policy  for 
the  1980's. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  "Costly  Pall 
in  Expatriate  Jobs"  from  the  February 
19  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

COSTLY    PALL  IN    ExPATBMTE   JOBS 

(By  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr.) 

liONUON,  February  18. — Tax  penalties,  a 
weak  dollar  and  soaring  inflation  have  made 
It  so  expensive  to  employ  Americans  over- 
seas that  large  numbers  of  them  are  being 
replaced  by  other  nationalities  at  what  ap- 
pear to  be  major  economic  and  political  costs 
to  the  United  States. 

American  executives  say  the  problem, 
which  has  been  building  for  many  years, 
now  jeopardizes  billions  of  dollars  of  exports 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  President's 
Export  Council,  an  advisory  group  headed  by 
Reginald  H.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  echoed  that  view.  The 
council  declared  that  the  trend  of  Americans 
being  taxed  out  of  competing  in  foreign 
markets  had  produced  a  "sharp"  loss  of  busi- 
ness, contributing  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  a  loss  of  American  jobs  and  a 
decline  In  "presence  and  prestige"  abroad. 

Not  only  are  United  States  and  foreign 
companies  Increasingly  reluctant  to  subsi- 
dize American  workers  overseas,  but  the 
workers  themselves  are  rejecting  job  offers 
because  of  the  financial  burdens  posed  by 
such  a  move. 

The  expatriates  say  that  many  laws  and 
practices  tend  to  make  second-class  citizens 
of  the  two  million  of  them  who  live  overseas, 
but  Income  taxes  are  regarded  as  the  most 
damaging  factor.  The  United  States  Is  the 
only  major  country  that  taxes  Income  earned 
abroad,  a  fact  that  Increasingly  places  Amer- 
icans and  their  companies  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  Americans  overseas  often  pay 
foreign  Income  taxes  as  well,  but  they  re- 
ceive a  credit  for  such  levies  when  they  file 
their  American  tax  returns. 

"What  we're  seeing  Is  a  form  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Americans  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment." said  John  G.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  an 
exe:utlve  recruiting  company.  "It  means 
Americans  seeking  to  work  abroad  are  bur- 
dened with  cost  factors  which  other  nation- 
als do  not  have." 

Mr.  McCarthy,  who  runs  the  firm's  Middle 
East  operation  from  London,  said  the  com- 
pany had  conducted  searches  for  about  35 
Middle  East  clients  last  year,  all  of  whom 
would  have  preferred  an  American.  In  all  but 
three  cases,  however,  the  jobs  were  filled  by 
Britons  for  reasons  of  cost.  Other  American 
jobs  overseas,  he  said,  are  being  taken  by 
Canadians,  who  pay  no  Income  tax  at  home 
so  long  as  the  employee  Is  accompanied 
abroad  by  his  family. 
American  companies  are  confronted  by  the 


same  problem.  William  Ferguson,  a  senior 
manpower  manager  for  General  Electric  here, 
said  it  could  cost  O.E.  $90,000  or  more  In  pay 
and  allowances  to  maintain  an  American 
overseas  who  Is  paid  only  $30,000  at  home. 
"It's  reaUy  disturbing,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson. 
"We  can  hire  two  fully  qualified  British  na- 
tionals and  afford  to  train  them  In  oxir  prod- 
ucts for  less  than  we  can  put  one  American 
on  the  payroU." 

He  added  that  five  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  the  leading  exporter  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  that  It  had  sUpped  to  third  or 
fourth  position  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
doing  business  there.  "We  would  love  to 
double  our  sales  and  marketing  operation  In 
the  Middle  East,  but  we  just  can't  afford  it," 
he  added. 

While  a  British  employee  can  quadruple 
his  after-tax  earnings  by  going  overseas,  his 
American  counterpart  usually  fares  no  bet- 
ter than  he  would  have  at  home.  At  tlm«s, 
the  American  Is  actually  penalized  by  taxes 
levied  on  allowances  for  what  In  many  cases 
are  astronomic  costs  for  hovislng  and  educa- 
tion. In  some  cases,  an  American's  tax  li- 
ability may  exceed  his  basic  salary  before 
adjtistments. 

One  group  of  activists,  the  Geneva-baaed 
American  Citizens  Abroad,  has  listed  63  ways 
in  which  they  say  the  Government  discrim- 
inates against  them.  They  range  from  taxes 
on  "phantom"  income  arising  from  currency 
fluctuations  and  loss  of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits to  the  sometimes  bizarre  rules  governing 
the  citizenship  of  children  bom  abroad. 

The  latest  frustration  for  overseas  Ameri- 
cans Is  the  Carter  Administration's  response 
late  last  month  to  a  Congressional  demand 
that  it  Identify  and  evaluate  all  the  statutes 
and  regulations  that  treat  expatriates  dif- 
ferently and  that  It  recommend  action  to 
eliminate  discrepancies. 

Critics  say,  however,  that  the  Treasury  re- 
port fell  far  short  of  Its  mandate.  The  re- 
port found  that  whUe  taxation  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad  could  have  adversely  affected 
United  States  exports,  "It  Is  not  clear  how 
prevalent  this  type  of  situation  Is  or  what 
Its  Impact  Is."  It  added  that  the  studies  done 
so  far  did  not  permit  decisions  about  what 
changes,  if  any,  should  be  made. 

The  Treasury's  report  was  characterized  by 
Andy  Sundberg  of  American  Citizens  Abroad 
as  a  "red  herring  that  the  White  House  has 
just  dragged  across  the  path  that  was  sup- 
posed to  lead  toward  an  unambiguous  state- 
ment of  where  overseas  Americans  are  sup- 
posed to  fit  Into  the  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  ideological  life  of  the  United 
States." 

He  said  that  what  he  called  inconclusive 
findings  on  the  relationship  between  Income 
taxes  and  exports  were  "a  silly  answer  to  the 
wrong  question." 

A  task  force  of  the  President's  Export 
Council,  headed  by  Robert  Dickey  3d  of  the 
Dravo  Corporation,  recommended  that  the 
United  States  align  its  tax  policy  with  that 
of  Its  competitors,  none  of  which  now  taxes 
its  citizens  who  meet  overseas  residency  tests. 
This  woxild  restore  to  Americans  abroad 
the  status  enjoyed  by  most  of  them  untU 
1962.  when  Income  of  less  than  (20,000  was 
tax-exempt.  E(y  the  mld-1970's,  Inflation,  the 
decline  of  the  dollar  and  rising  salaries  and 
benefits  put  heavy  financial  pressure  on 
Americans  overseas. 

Instead  of  liberalizing  the  exemptions. 
Congress  decided  In  1976  to  eliminate  them 
altogether.  At  the  same  time,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  decided  that  any  goods  or 
services  workers  received,  even  housing  In 
the  Saudi  Arabian  desert,  had  to  be  declared 
and  taxed  at  full  market  value. 

"It's  not  just  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,"  said  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  recruiter.  "If 
you  don't  have  American  people  of  some 
stature  on  the  ground,  you're  Just  not  going 
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to  get  across  the  American  point  of  view. 
You  can  project  power  with  aircraft  carriers, 
but  you  can  also  spread  American  influence 
with  businessmen."  9 


MIKE  MONRONEY  OF  OKLAHOMA 
SERVED  HIS  COUhfTRY  WITH 
VISION    AND    HONOR 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  the  Congress  lost  a  longtime 
friend  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  lost  an  inspirational  leader  in  the 
passing  of  former  Senator  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney. 

Mike  Monroney  and  I  shared  many 
common  experiences  in  public  service. 
He  was  a  former  reporter  who  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  New 
Deal  days  as  did  I.  We  shared  an  in- 
terest in  developing  legislation  to  help 
the  then-fledgling  aviation  industry. 

In  1961  he  received  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers Memorial  Trophy,  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  aviation  and  an  indication  of 
his  achievements. 

Both  of  us  entered  the  Senate  during 
the  1950's,  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
social  and  economic  growth  unlike  any 
other  period  in  history.  As  a  legislator 
and  as  a  human  being,  Mike  Monroney 
served  his  people  with  dedication  and 
distinction.  He  earned  commendation  for 
his  constructive  service  from  many  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  His  vision  and  fore- 
sight contributed  to  a  better  and  strong- 
er America. 

His  contributions  to  international  un- 
derstanding and  development  has  served 
both  humanitarian  and  economic  pur- 
pose, and  made  each  of  us  aware  of  the 
interdependent  nature  of  our  global  ef- 
forts. 

Mary  and  I  extend  condolences  to  his 
wife.  Mary  Ellen,  and  son,  J.  Michael, 
and  share  their  precious  memories  of 
a  good  man  and  a  great  American.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CHARLES 
PAIRHURST 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  speak  today  to  recognize  a  little- 
known,  but  world  reputed  Minnesotan 
who  tonight  will  be  given  special  recog- 
nition, not  by  his  own  Government,  but 
by  the  people  of  Sweden  and  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Engineering  Sci- 
ences. I  knew  Dr.  Charles  Fairhurst  first 
as  a  next  door  neighbor,  then  as  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  and  Mineral 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  for  15  years  as  a  friend.  He  was 
bom  to  a  coal  miner's  family  in  Widnes 
England,  in  1929  and  came  to  this 
country  the  day  Nasser  seized  the  Suez 
Canal  in  July  of  1956. 

During  the  6  years  that  we  were  neigh- 
bors, he  and  his  wife  Margaret  raised 
their  seven  children  with  our  four.  He 
provided  me  an  early  education  in  in- 
ternational relations  because  his  home 
was  always  the  stopping  place  for  geol- 
ogists from  all  over  the  world.  During 
many  weeks  each  year,  Margaret  raised 
the  kids  by  herself  because  Charles 
Fairhurst  was  being  called  upon  by  na- 
tions on  every  continent  to  advise  them 
on  the  most  difficult  of  the  Earth's  re- 
sponses to  some  of  their  most  difficult 


problems.  He  helped  determine  a  way  to 
preserve  a  falling  Niagara  Falls;  he  has 
been  a  special  engineering  resource  to 
India,  South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  around  the  world  with  a  team  of 
leading  scientists  searching  for  a  geo- 
logical solution  to  the  manmade  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  waste  disposal. 

Despite  his  demonstrated  skills  in  the 
Earth  sciences  and  their  application  to 
problems  facing  governments  of  many 
countries,  he  never  considered  himself 
much  of  an  expert  on  the  political  sys- 
tem. It  was  therefore  my  good  fortune 
to  be  asked  in  1971  to  supplement  his 
presumed  naivete  in  public  policy  for- 
mation by  bringing  together  political 
leaders  in  Minnesota  to  listen  to  his  sug- 
gestions on  the  utilization  of  the  under- 
ground for  transportation,  commerce, 
industry,  and  residence.  I  helped  him  set 
up  the  first  conference  on  the  under- 
ground. It  was  not  until  I  found  myself 
one  of  a  lonely  few  at  a  conference  to 
which  hundreds  had  been  invited  that 
I  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  a  mole — the 
aphorism  bestowed  on  those  of  Charles 
Fairhurst's  kind.  From  that  day  forward 
I  found  the  role  of  mole  has  expanded 
substantially. 

Its  principal  followers  are  those  who 
believed  early  that  the  Earth  possesses  a 
limited  supply  of  fossil  fuel  energy 
sources  and  that  energy  conservation 
was  a  desperate  need  of  society.  The  roles 
of  the  moles  have  expanded  to  include 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  only  greater 
wisdom  in  land  use  decisions  will  save 
urban  America  from  the  physical  and 
spiritual  decay  that  accompanies  short- 
sightedness. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  many  of 
the  concerns  that  I  articulate  in  my 
aboveground  role  in  this  body  for  en- 
ergy conservation  come  from  those  years 
with  Dr.  Fairhurst.  I  find  that  a  lot  of 
my  concern  for  the  1980's  as  a  decade  of 
crises  in  the  wise  use  of  the  Earth's  re- 
sources and  the  need  for  wisdom  and 
land  use  comes  from  my  early  association 
with  Dr.  Fairhurst.  I  find  from  my  work 
on  the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs  that  the  early  work  of 
Dr.  Fairhurst  and  his  worldwide  associ- 
ates in  nuclear  waste  disposal  has 
brought  an  imperative  to  my  work  on 
related  legislative  issues. 

The  first  conference  on  the  under- 
ground in  Minnesota  has  grown  to  be  an 
annual  affair  which  today  draws  turn- 
away  crowds  of  latter-day  converts.  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  particularly 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  under- 
ground and  its  energy  era  counterpart — 
the  Earth  sheltered  facility — are  becom- 
ing almost  commonplace  additions  to  the 
planning,  development  and  construction 
of  new  accommodations  for  people,  their 
businesses,  and  their  transportation.  In 
the  February  9  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Gale  Tollin  has  written  a  brief  but 
interesting  testimony  to  Dr.  Fairhurst's 
eariy  efforts.  Tonight,  at  the  Embassy 
of  Sweden.  Dr.  Charles  Fairhurst  will  be 
honored  by  the  Government  of  Sweden 
and  by  many  of  his  friends  and  associates 
with  an  award  making  him  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy 
of  Engineering  Sciences.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
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glimpse  into  the  future  of  the  country 
through  the  eyes,  the  mind,  and  the 
dedication  of  an  adopted  Briton,  and  I 
will  be  even  more  pleased  to  share  in 
tonight's  honor  from  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Engineering  Services. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Record  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  9,  entitled  "Go- 
ing Under  To  Save  Energy." 
The  article  follows: 

GtoiNG  Under  To  Save  Energy 
(By  Gale  Tollin) 
Minneapolis. — The  way  to  stay  on  top  In 
the  battle  against  soaring  fuel  prices  and 
dwindling  energy  resources  is  to  go  back 
underground,  say  scientists  at  the  Under- 
ground Space  Center. 

Since  early  days,  living  creatures  have 
turned  to  the  earth  for  protection  against 
climatic  extremes. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  reconsider  what 
the  earth  offers,  says  Charles  Fairhurst.  a 
prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the 
center  in  the  University  of  Minnesota's  De- 
partment of  ClvU  and  Mineral  Engineering. 

The  British-born  department  head  says 
much  technology  for  underground  and  earth- 
sheltered  structures  already  exists  and  more 
is  being  accumulated  steadily.  The  tech- 
niques of  underground  space  use,  Fairhurst 
says,  are  among  the  simplest,  most  cost-effec- 
tive and  readily  available  means  of  energy 
conservation. 

Prospects  for  greater  utilization  of  under- 
ground space  are  excellent,  adds  Charles 
Lane,  the  center's  assistant  director. 

The  center's  experts  assert  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  people  using  the  earth  as  a 
blanket  are  many: 

The  earth  is  a  natural  Insulator.  Under- 
ground buildings  attain  50  to  80  percent 
savings  in  energy  consumption  for  heating 
and  cooling.  Lane  says.  There  Is  no  winter 
wind  chill,  and  a  prc^erly  located,  earth- 
sheltered  home  is  shielded  in  the  summer 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

During  the  summer,  when  the  sun  is  high, 
solar  collector  panels  above  the  roof  may  be 
adjusted  to  shade  windows,  on  the  exposed 
side  of  an  earth-sheltered  house.  In  winters, 
the  lower  sun  angle  provides  direct  sun 
warmth  through  windows. 

The  environment  is  nearly  silent.  Noise 
pollution,  including  unwanted  sound  from 
airports  and  freeways,  is  greatly  reduced. 

Urban  congestion  can  be  significantly  less- 
ened, and  environmental  quality  is  preserved 
by  the  retention  of  "green  space." 

Laboratories  and  testing  rooms  requiring 
precision  reduce  vibrations  when  they  move 
underground.  The  danger  of  fire,  radiation 
and  explosions  is  lessened. 

There  Is  protection  from  hall,  tornadoes 
and  windstorms.  Snow  on  the  overhead  grass 
adds  insulation.  The  Intensity  of  earthquake 
vibration  is  less  severe  underground  than 
on  the  surface. 

Earth-sheltered  homes  normally  can  be 
built  for  about  the  same  cost  as  conventional 
houses  and  the  total  life-cycle  cost  is  much 
lower  because  of  savings  In  energy  and 
maintenance.  Painting,  shingling  and  simi- 
lar exterior  maintenance  is  eliminated. 

Major  obstacles  mostly  are  of  the  "feel- 
ings" type.  People  have  an  Innate  feeling 
that  they  "don't  went  to  live  like  moles." 
There  has  not  been  enough  resale  experience 
to  build  a  track  record  aopeallng  to  lend- 
ing Institutions.  Architects  and  builders  tend 
to  want  their  work  displayed  in  the  open 
above  ground,  for  everyone  to  see  and 
admire. 

Fairhurst  says  a  properly  oriented  earth- 
covered  dwelling  has  as  much  sun  expo- 
sure as  an  above-ground  house.  Underground 
space  can  be  designed  to  Include  windows, 
natural  lighting,  views  of  attractive  land- 
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scape  and  more  room  for  living  on  the  sur- 
face, he  says. 

Many  department  stores  have  Increased 
display  space  by  eliminating  windows  and 
Fairhurst  says  this  practice  has  won  ac- 
ceptance. A  psychological  study  showed  no 
significant  drawbacks  to  building  the  Abo 
Elementary  School  In  Artesla.  N.M.,  totally 
underground  and.  In  some  respects,  the  learn- 
ing environment  was  enhanced. 

Overwhelming  commitment  to  the  "sur- 
face" has  tended  to  hold  down  underground 
construction.  Banks  have  been  concerned 
with  initial  costs  and  resale  ability,  rather 
than  life-cycle  costs.  As  energy  costs  In- 
crease, life-cycle  costs  will  become  more  Im- 
portant. Fairhurst  expects  lending  institu- 
tions win  then  become  more  receptive  to 
making  money  available  for  earth-sheltered 
buildings.  "No  one  likes  to  be  first."  he 
laughs.  "Everybody  likes  to  be  a  fast  sec- 
ond." 

Fairhurst  says  achieving  acceptance  will 
require  vigorous  efforts  and  carefully  drawn 
regulations.  If  the  public  Is  correctly  In- 
formed, he  reasons,  social  objections  to  the 
underground  will  diminish. 

The  Underground  Space  Center  was  cre- 
ated as  a  research  and  Information  center. 
The  staff  of  20  Includes  civil,  mineral  and 
mechanical  engineers  The  center  researches, 
plans  and  coordinates  underground  space 
use,  provides  a  referral  service  and  serves 
as  a  focal  point  for  international  coopera- 
tion. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why.  In 
the  past  five  years.  Minnesota  became  the 
base  for  U.S.  underground  studies.  "Ob- 
viously, climate  was  one."  says  Lane.  "And 
Minnesota  Is  totally  dependent  on  outside 
sources  for  heating  fuel.  There  Is  real  need 
here  to  conserve  energy." 

Additionally.  Fairhurst  notes  that  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  and  Mineral  Engineering 
had  been  Involved  In  underground  research 
for  longer  than  20  years,  that  close  ties  ex- 
isted at  the  university  between  civil  en- 
gineering and  architecture,  that  Minnesota's 
geology  was  well  suited  to  underground 
space  use  and  that  the  legislature  was  willing 
to  provide  support. 

Fairhurst  observes,  too,  the  state's  tradi- 
tional ties  with  Scandinavia,  where  under- 
ground space  technology  Is  well  advanced. 
In  Sweden,  hydroelectric  power  stations, 
heating  and  sewage  plants,  oil  storage  and 
nuclear  waste  deposits  are  underground, 
sometimes  In  abandoned  mines.  Norway  has 
put  its  national  archives  below  the  ground 
water  table,  and  also  has  underground  swim- 
ming pools,  athletic  facilities  and  Ice  cream 
storage.  Oil  and  gas  are  stored  In  18  caverns 
In  Finland,  and  Helsinki's  Temppelilanklo 
Church  is  excavated,  in  rock. 

In  Switzerland.  Geneva's  largest  airport 
car  park  is  entirely  underground.  In  Can- 
ada, Montreal's  underground  Place  Vllle- 
Marle  and  Place  Bonaventure  contain  at- 
tractive shops,  restaurants  and  theaters. 

In  the  United  States,  large  warehouses, 
cold  storage  facilities,  manufacturing  plants, 
offices  and  an  International  Trade  Center 
have  been  located  underground  In  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  University  of  Illlnols- 
Urbana  built  Its  new  library  underground. 

The  Underground  Space  Center  currently 
Is  providing  the  expertise  and  administer- 
ing construction  of  six  earth-sheltered 
houses  In  Minnesota,  Including  three  resi- 
dences for  state  park  managers,  and  a  12- 
unit  townhouse  In  Minneapolis.  All  were 
funded  by  the  Minnesota  Housing  Finance 
Agency.  Using  monitoring  equipment,  the 
Underground  Space  Center  will  do  an  analy- 
tical study  after  the  dwellings  are  occupied. 
The  people  Involved  in  the  Underground 
Space  Center  are  looking  forward  to  con- 
struction of  a  proDosed  earth-sheltered  $16.6 
million  Civil  and  Engineering  Building.  When 
the  150,000-square-foot  building  Is  occupied. 
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the    Underground    Space    Center    Itself   will 
have  gone  undergro\uid.# 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  matter  that  came  home 
to  roost  with  me  just  recently.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  problems  airline  deregula- 
tion is  creating  for  our  smaller  cities 
and  rural  areas,  not  only  in  my  State  of 
Alabama,  but  around  the  country.  Early 
this  week,  it  was  announced  that  Eastern 
Airlines  will  suspend  service  to  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  the  State  capital,  on  June 
1.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  was  told  that  Re- 
public Airlines  was  considering  suspend- 
ing service  to  Do  than,  Ala.,  the  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  southeast  Alabama. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  airline  de- 
regulation, we  were  told  that  a  certain 
amount  of  rerouting  by  major  air  car- 
riers would  be  unavoidable.  We  were  told 
that  the  abandoned  routes  would  be  filled 
by  smaller  commuter  air  carriers,  be- 
cause those  carriers  would  be  better  able 
to  take  advantage  of  those  markets.  In 
this  Utopia,  there  would  be  almost  no  dis- 
ruption of  service:  in  fact,  we  were 
promised  even  better  service.  In  theory, 
we  may  have  been  told  the  truth.  But  in 
fact,  we  are  finding  impediments,  wastes, 
and  delays  that  leave  our  rural  areas 
and  smaller  cities  with  poor  and  decreas- 
ing service  while  the  major  carriers  fight 
one  another  for  the  long  coast-to-coast 
routes. 

There  seem  to  be  two  recurring  prob- 
lems with  expanding  commuter/smaller 
carrier  service  to  the  affected  areas :  air- 
port access  and  fuel  availability.  Many 
cities  have  severely  limited  airport  facil- 
ities. When  one  large  air  carrier  pulls  out 
of  an  airport,  the  preferred  spaces  go  to 
the  remaining  large  carriers,  with  the 
smaller  carriers  receiving  what  is  left.  If 
a  major  carrier  serving  a  route  from  a 
smaller  city  to  a  major  hub — hke  the 
Montgomery  to  Atlanta  rim — abandons 
that  route,  and  a  smaller  carrier  agrees 
to  serve  it,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  smaller  carrier  will  be  able  to  get  air- 
port slots  at  the  major  hub. 

The  second  problem  is  fuel  availability. 
The  commuter  carriers,  in  many  cases, 
report  that  they  cannot  obtain  fuel  allot- 
ments for  their  increased  volume  of  serv- 
ices in  this  time  of  fuel  shortages.  When 
the  big  airline  leaves  a  market,  it  does 
not  pass  along  any  fuel  allocation  to  the 
replacement  carrier.  Thus  a  smaller  car- 
rier may  be  authorized  to  serve  the  mar- 
ket and  find  a  ready  passenger  demand, 
but  be  unable  to  serve  the  market  prop- 
erly for  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel. 

These  and  other  problems  are  serious- 
ly affecting  our  rural  air  transportation 
needs.  Deregulation  was  implemented  to 
improve  efficiency  in  the  entire  national 
airway  system,  with  resulting  benefits  to 
the  economy.  This  is  apparently  not  the 
case  when  areas  lose  air  service  that  they 
had  come  to  rely  on  during  the  period 
of  Government  subsidized  air  carrier 
expansion. 

The  economic  well-being  of  nonurfcan 
areas  in  the  Nation  is  dependent  upon 
the  ease  of  access  to  those  areas,  espe- 
cially in  today's  rapid-paced  world.  Air 


transport  perfectly  fits  this  need  and 
should  be  expanding  rather  than  shrink- 
ing. If  the  major  airlines  cannot  assuri, 
adequate  service  for  our  rural  areas  on 
their  own,  then  let  them  be  forewarned 
that  deregulation  may  not  be  a  perma- 
nent situation. 

I  doubt  very  seriously  that  this  prob- 
lem is  imique  to  my  home  State  alone. 
Certainly,  there  are  nimaerous  smaller 
urban  communities  upon  whose  well- 
being  this  situation  could  have  a  chilling 
effect.  Mr.  President,  if  Government  does 
venture  into  an  industry — whether  to 
regulate  or  deregulate — it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  for  the  consumers'  ultimate 
benefit.  But  when  the  folks  in  my  State 
suffer  as  a  result,  then  perhaps  we  ought 
to  reassess  the  impact  of  our  activities, 
not  only  in  Alabama's  interest,  but  in  the 
Nation's  interest.* 


THE  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  scrnie  indication  that  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  H.R.  3919,  the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax.  may  com- 
plete its  work  today.  If  and  when  it  does 
report  a  bill,  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  administra- 
tion who  are  ready  to  hail  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  great  victory  for  the  American 
public  over  the  energy  problems  that 
have  plagued  our  Nation  for  so  many 
years. 

I  wish  that  I  were  preparing  to  join 
the  praise  for  a  legislative  miracle.  I  wish 
that  a  quick  victory  over  the  shortages, 
the  economic  disruption,  and  the  spiral- 
ling energy  inflation  could  be  won.  But, 
of  course,  no  miracle  is  possible.  Even  If 
we  could  get  a  complete  and  adequate 
energy  policy  through  this  Congress,  we 
would  still  face  many  years  of  OPEC  de- 
pendence with  a  weakened  economy. 

If  I  cannot  praise  a  miracle,  I  wish 
that  I  could  prepare  for  final  passage  of 
the  conference  report  with  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  I  supported  the 
windfall  profit  tax  as  it  was  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  November  1, 
1979.  I  supported  the  tax  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  Government  policy 
should  allow  producers  to  charge  monop- 
oly prices  in  domestic  markets  without 
good  reason.  I  supported  the  tax  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  revenues  from 
decontrol  of  old  oil  can  be  used  to  pro- 
duce our  way  out  of  the  energy  crisis.  I 
supported  the  lax  because  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  revenues  from  decontrol 
should  be  returned  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  assist  those  who  carmot  afford  the 
high  cost  of  the  decontrol  policy  and  to 
encourage  all  Americans  to  use  energy 
more  efficiently  and  to  use  renewable 
energy  resources  whenever  possible. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  contained 
a  fuel  assistance  program  and  a  signifi- 
cant package  of  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age conservation  and  the  conversion  to 
abundant  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. The  Finance  Committee  bill  re- 
turned $131.3  billion  of  the  $138  billion 
raised  bv  the  tax  directly  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  That  legislation  was  more 
than  a  simple  tax  to  swell  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  That  legislation  was  a 
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contribution  to  a  complete  national  en- 
ergy policy. 

Some  changes  were  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Some  of  these  changes  I 
supported.  I  voted  for  the  tax  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1979  because  once  again  I  was 
confident  that  the  revenues  from  the  tax 
would  be  used  to  make  America  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  As  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  put  in  8 
months  of  work  on  the  tax  and  when  it 
passed  the  Senate,  I  felt  that  my  efforts 
had  been  worthwhile. 

But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  feeling  of  accomplishment  has  not 
survived  the  conference.  The  measures 
that  would  protect  the  elderly  and  poor 
from  the  ravages  of  energy  inflation  have 
been  dropped.  The  tax  incentives  for 
conservation  have  been  dropped.  In  place 
of  legislation  that  would  guarantee  pub- 
lic benefit  from  decontrol  and  a  windfall 
profit  tax,  the  conference  has  inserted 
the  promise  of  a  tax  cut  to  protect  the 
privilege  of  incumbent  politicians. 

H.R.  3919  was  the  most  controversial 
piece  of  legislation  taken  up  during  my 
first  year  in  the  Senate.  It  has  prompted 
more  questions  and  comments  from 
Minnesotans  than  any  other  issue  over 
the  last  12  months.  I  have  made  every 
effort  to  fulfill  my  responsibility  to  those 
Minnesotans  concerned  about  the  tax  by 
studying  the  issues  closely  and  sharing 
my  views  as  widely  as  possible.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  the  conference 
committee  would  stray  far  from  Senate 
intent  on  this  legislation,  I  prepared  a 
new  report  which  highlights  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  con- 
ference committee's  decision  to  date.  I 
submit  this  report  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows : 
Statement  on  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax 
On  April  5.  1979,  President  Carter  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  decontrol  domestic 
crude  oil  prices.  Price  controls  had  been  In 
effect  since  1971,  according  to  a  series  of 
Presidential  decisions  and  acts  of  Congress. 
The  law  granted  President  Carter  discretion- 
ary authority  beginning  June  1.  1979,  to 
terminate  the  price  control  program  and  the 
President  took  this  opportunity  to  imple- 
ment a  gradual  decontrol  schedule  through 
September.  1981. 

I  supported  the  Presidents  decontrol  de- 
cision. Crude  oil  is  a  nonrenewable  resource. 
In  recent  years  additions  to  domestic  re- 
serves have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rate  of 
production.  Growing  demand  both  in  the 
United  States  and  from  developing  nations 
has  brought  world  consumption  near  the 
level  of  world  productive  capacity.  Indi- 
vidual oil  exporting  nations  have  no  Incen- 
tive to  expand  production,  because  through 
production  constraints  they  can  Increase  the 
value  of  oil  in  the  ground  at  rates  more 
rapid  than  available  returns  on  capital  in- 
vestment. All  of  this  convinces  me  that 
crude  oil  prices  will  be  much  higher  in  the 
future.  The  President's  decontrol  program 
provides  a  gradual  transition  Into  this 
period  of  higher  prices,  provides  immediate 
Incentives  for  conservation  and  the  conver- 
sion to  alternative  energy  resources  and  may 
dampen  the  growth  of  U.S.  crude  oil  Imports. 
Decontrol  is  a  necessary  foundation  of  our 
energy  policy. 

At  the  time  of  his  decontrol  decision,  the 
President  also  proposed  the  windfall  profits 
tax,  an  excise  tax  to  be  paid  by  domestic  oil 
producers  on  the  revenues  resulting  from 
decontrol.  It  was  apparent  that  the  design 


of  a  windfall  profits  tax  would  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  issues  facing  the  Senate 
during  my  first  year.  As  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  spent  the  months  of 
May,  June  and  July  in  hearings;  September 
and  Octooer  drafting  legislation  In  the  com- 
mittee; and  November  and  December  de- 
fending the  Finance  Committee  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Over  this  eight-month 
period,  the  twenty  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  became  Intimately  familiar  with 
the  economics  of  the  oil  industry.  I  am 
proud  of  the  committee's  work  and  I  believe 
we  were  the  only  members  of  Congress  who 
took  the  time  to  understand  the  issues  be- 
fore taking  a  position  on  the  tax. 

Although  the  Senate  made  several  amend- 
ments to  the  Finance  Committee  bill,  I  sup- 
ported the  legislation  passed  on  December  17, 
1979,  because  It  was  a  better  reflection  of 
my  own  views  than  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  on  June  28,  1979.  Since  December 
a  conference  committee  of  House  and  Senate 
members  has  been  working  to  resolve  the 
differences.  My  position  on  final  passage  will 
not  be  decided  until  the  Conference  makes 
Its  final  report.  To  me,  the  windfall  profits 
tax  is  not  a  simple  decision  on  a  single 
dimension,  but  a  series  of  votes  in  committee 
and  on  the  fioor.  I  made  every  effort  to  cast 
each  vote  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  oil  industry  and  my  belief  that  energy 
independence  should  be  our  first  priority  as 
a  nation. 

Although  I  have  one  vote  yet  to  cast,  in 
the  following  paragraphs  I  would  like  to 
share  my  thinking  on  some  of  the  many 
Issues  that  arose  during  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

A    KEPUBLICAN    BETRAYAL? 

Those  who  oppose  the  tax  have  directed 
their  most  virulent  attacks  at  six  Republican 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  who 
worked  with  five  Democrats  to  draft  the  leg- 
islation that  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  instrumental 
In  publicizing  the  views  of  the  opponents 
and  recently  carried  an  editorial  by  William 
Simon  that  referred  to  each  as  a  "Judas"  in 
Republican  clothes.  Although  I  cannot  con- 
fess to  being  a  constant  companion  of  these 
"traitors" — for  I  was  sometimes  the  eleventh 
member  in  a  majority  on  the  other  side — I 
do  recognize  a  responsibility  to  report  the 
story  of  the  Finance  Committee  deliberations. 

I  would  begin  by  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Simon 
(the  original  energy  czar  and  a  Treasury 
Secretary  for  two  Presidents — one  who  began 
price  controls  and  one  who  signed  a  bill  to 
continue  them)  and  other  opponents  of  the 
tax,  that  the  Finance  Committee  bill  did  not 
stand  the  test  of  floor  amendments.  Both 
the  Senate  and  the  House-Senate  Conference 
have  added  new  features  to  the  legislation 
which  will  increase  the  government's  share 
of  decontrol  revenues.  From  the  day  the 
President  proposed  the  tax  in  April,  It  was 
widely  known  that  there  were  sufficient  votes 
in  the  Senate  to  im{}ose  the  tax. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  decided  that  the  best  course 
would  be  to  draft  our  own  bill  as  a  starting 
point  rather  than  simply  oppose  selected 
aspects  of  the  House  bill  throughout  the 
process.  This  strategy  was  successful  in 
working  significant  improvements  on  the 
House  bill  and  many  of  these  improvements 
survived  the  test  of  floor  consideration. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE 

The  charge  of  betrayal  finds  its  strongest 
support  among  those  who  believe  that  with- 
out government  interference  free  markets 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  our  energy 
problems.  Free  markets  probably  could,  but 
the  possibility  of  establishing  free  markets 
for  energy  resources  is,  at  best,  remote.  Free 
markets  imply  more  than  a  "hands-off"  pol- 
icy by  government.  They  also  require  inde- 
pendent price  and  supply  decisions  by  a 
multitude  of  competitive  producers  In  mar- 


kets where  consumers  are  free  to  choose  their 
supplier  and  to  substitute  one  product  for 
another.  Coal  Is  the  only  fuel  among  our 
primary  energy  resources  where  the  market 
normally  satisfies  these  conditions. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  OPEX?  sets  the  price 
of  crude  oil  throughout  the  world.  The  price 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  return  on  Investment.  The  OPEC 
cartel  controls  supply  and  price  by  political 
decisions.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  major 
oil  companies  or  domestic  oil  producers  to 
collude  and  conspire  to  gain  the  advantages 
of  monopoly  markets.  That  leverage  is 
achieved  by  OPEC.  If  government  does  not 
Interfere  to  control  the  price,  domestic  pro- 
ducers will  charge  the  OPEC  rate.  There  Is 
no  incentive  to  set  a  lower  price  and  no  pos- 
sibility of  charging  more  because  OPBC  con- 
trols the  marginal  barrel  of  production.  De- 
control Is  not  a  return  to  free  markets.  It  is 
only  an  admission  that  low  domestic  prices 
forced  by  government  controls  encourage 
consumption  and,  thus,  make  us  more  de- 
pendent on  OP£X;. 

During  two  periods  of  extreme  price  in- 
stability— and  we  are  In  such  a  period  now- 
world  trading  In  crude  oil  has  approached 
market  conditions  with  spot  prices  running 
well  above  the  official  OPEC  contract  marker. 
On  both  of  these  occasions  the  source  of  tbls 
instability  has  been  political — the  embargo 
of  1973  and  the  Iranian  Revolution  of  1979— 
and  in  both  cases  the  market  conditions  were 
and  are  temporary.  Oil  consuming  nations 
have  been  replenishing  crude  stocks  over  the 
last  ten  months  and  barring  further  political 
disruptions,  prices  will  return  to  the  contract 
system  when  storage  capacity  is  filled. 

These  two  political  events  contradict  an- 
other aspect  of  the  free  market  argument. 
Because  crude  oil  Is  a  non-renewable  re- 
source, even  free  markets  would  show  grad- 
ual price  increases  as  easily  produced  reserves 
are  depleted.  Under  these  conditions  con- 
sumers would  gradually  respond  by  using  en- 
ergy more  efficiently  and  substituting  alter- 
native energy  resources  for  petroleum.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorialists  are  partic- 
ularly fond  of  referring  to  this  character  of  a 
free  market  economy.  But  to  pretend  that 
petroleiun  prices  have  shown  this  character- 
istic can  only  mean  that  the  edltorlEUists 
have  not  read  the  front  page  recently.  In 
1973,  crude  oil  prices  quadrupled  overnight 
and  have  tripled  again  during  the  last  six 
months.  Consumers  with  large  capital  in- 
vestments in  energy  using  products  cannot 
and  win  not  respond  to  these  price  signals 
immediately.  Without  government  incentives 
for  conservation  and  conversion  to  alterna- 
tive energy  resources,  the  price  signals  of  an 
OPEC  controlled  petroleum  market  do  not 
serve  us  well. 

OPEC  has  the  power  to  cripple  or  even 
destroy  the  economies  of  the  West.  To  aban- 
don any  governmental  response  in  the  name 
of  "free  markets"  that  do  not  exist  is  to 
take  a  great  risk  for  no  gain.  United  States 
energy  policy  is  moving  toward  a  program 
of  incentives  and  financial  guarantees  for 
conservation  and  the  production  of  alterna- 
tive energy  resources.  These  Incentives  are 
needed  now  In  anticipation  of  even  higher 
crude  oil  prices  In  the  future.  Because  price 
Increases  do  not  occur  gradually  and  because 
the  sudden,  disruptive  increases  are  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  economy,  the  new  energy 
policy  uses  Incentives  and  financial  guaran- 
tees to  encourage  the  production  of  fuels 
like  synthetics  and  solar  that  could  not 
otherwise  compete  In  the  current  market. 
The  success  of  this  policy  depends  on  a  mas- 
sive reinvestment  in  our  energy-consuming 
and  energy-producing  capital  stock.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  reinvestment  program  should 
be  funded  through  a  tax  on  the  revenues 
from  decontrol.  This  policy  allows  us  to 
take  advantage  of  OPEC's  cartel  price  to 
achieve  energy  Independence.  The  high  price 
discourages   petroleum   consumption   today. 
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Xlie  tax  revenues  are  used  to  anticipate  even 
higher  prices  m  the  future. 

AN  EXCISE  TAX 

Another  of  the  more  emotional  arguments 
against  the  tax  Is  advanced  by  those  who 
discover  that  it  Is  an  excise  tax  on  revenues 
and  not  a  windfall  tax  on  profits.  It  is  an 
excise  tax  taken  at  the  we'lhead  as  the  per- 
centage of  the  difference  between  a  base 
price  and  the  selling  price  of  oil.  The  base 
price  is  generally  the  price  at  which  oil 
would  sell  if  price  controls  were  continued. 
The  selling  price  under  decontrol  will  be  the 
OPEC  monopoly  price. 

Because  It  Is  an  excise  tax,  some  accuse 
Congress  of  continuing  price  controls  tmder 
another  name  and  repeating  the  same  mis- 
take made  in  the  early  1970's.  Everyone 
agrees  that  price  controls  have  made  us 
more  dependent  on  oil  imports.  Some  be- 
lieve that  we  are  more  dependent  because 
price  controls  have  discouraged  exploration 
and  drilling.  Because  the  tax  reduces  reve- 
nues to  the  producer,  there  Is  little  differ- 
ence between  a  high  tax  and  continued 
controls  from  the  producer's  perspective. 
However,  Investment  in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment quadrupled  during  the  price  con- 
trol period.  Total  footage  drilled  In  1979  was 
double  the  figure  reported  In  1971.  In  1978, 
toUl  welU  completed  was  near  the  all-time 
record.  The  decline  in  the  domestic  indus- 
try occurred  in  the  I960's  when  there  were 
no  price  controls.  In  fact,  during  that  pe- 
riod we  had  Import  quotas  which  were  used 
to  keep  Imports  out  and  domestic  prices 
high.  Price  control  was  a  mistake  because 
It  encouraged  consumption,  not  because  of 
its  Impact  on  production. 

Others  say  that  this  excise  tax  Is  like  any 
sales  tax  and  W.ll  be  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  raising  the  price  of  petroleum 
products  at  the  pump.  Some.  Including  the 
editorials  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  claim 
that  both  results — reduced  producer  reve- 
nues and  tacreased  consumer  costs — will 
occur.  It  is  not  pos.slble  lor  the  tax  to  have 
both  of  these  effects.  In  my  Judgment  the 
tax  will  be  paid  by  the  producer,  because 
^L?,''°**""''  cannot  sell  for  more  than  the 
OPEC  price  and  will  not  sell  for  less.  Since 
the  producer  would  get  the  OPEC  price  with 
or  Without  the  tax.  the  producer  will  pay 
the  tax  from  the  wellhead  revenues. 

Finally,  some  who  are  concerned  about  the 
excise  character  of  the  tax  raise  the  Issue 
of  plowbacks.  Is  It  not  possible,  they  ask.  to 
structure  the  tax  so  that  the  producer  could 
avoid  it,  if  windfall  revenues  are  reinvested 
in  oil  and  gas  exploration?  Although  it  may 
be  possible,  no  version  of  the  plowback  has 
even  enjoyed  wide  support  In  the  oil  indus- 
try. Most  plowback  designs  depend  heavily 
on  financial  accountltjg  that  the  oil  Indus- 
try would  find  burdensome  and  would  dis- 
criminate against  established  producers. 

As  for  my  personal  view.  I  did  not  favor 
a  plowback  program  In  the  standard  form. 
As  will  become  clear  In  later  paragraphs  of 
this  statement,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  could  or  should  invest 
all  of  the  decontrol  revenue  In  new  explora- 
tion and  development.  The  infrastructure  of 
the  oil  Industry  is  comoosed  of  highly  com- 
plex technology  and  highly  trained  techni- 
cians. This  labor  and  technology  Is  In  lim- 
ited supply.  Forcing  oil  producers  to  spend 
all  of  the  revenues  to  purchase  the  services 
Of  a  limited  oil  exnloratlon  infrastructure 
lalght  slmolv  raise  the  cost  of  oil  exploration 
without  substantially  Increasing  the  rate  of 
development. 

Although  I  did  not  support  the  forced  plow- 
back  proersm.  I  did  attempt  to  amend  the 
bill  to  provide  special  Incentives  for  exoanded 
production  from  existing  reserves.  Currently, 
the  oil  producers  recover  an  averaee  32.1% 
of  the  oil  In  the  ground  before  a  orooerty  Is 
abandoned.   For  every  three   barrels  of  oil 


ever  produced  there  are  seven  barrels  of  oU 
that  remain  In  the  ground  at  the  same  loca- 
tions. I  sought  a  plowback  amendment  that 
provided  for  exemptions  when  recovery  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  from  existing  techniques. 
This  amendment  received  little  support  from 
the  Industry  and  was,  therefore,  never 
brought  to  a  vote. 

RETURN    ON    INVESTMENT 

Many  argue  that  the  tax  Is  not  necessary 
because  there  is  no  windfall  in  the  oil  Indus- 
try. They  point  out  that  the  return  on  in- 
vestment in  the  petroleum  sector  has  been 
somewhat  below  the  average  for  all  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing firms  since  1974.  They  also  refer 
to  oil  company  ads  that  report  a  few  cents 
profit  on  every  dollar  of  sales  In  1979.  There 
are  two  Items  that  should  be  mentioned  In 
reply. 

First,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  had  a  typical  profit  record  over 
the  past  decade.  Crude  oil  prices  were  con- 
trolled. But  the  windfall  profits  tax  does 
not  apply  to  an  old  price.  It  applies  to  the 
new  price  that  will  result  from  decontrol. 
And  decontrol  is  only  beginning.  A  very  small 
portion  of  domestic  oil  was  sold  at  the  world 
price  In  1979.  The  average  U.S.  price  for  all 
domestic  oil  In  1979  was  $10.29.  Uncontrolled 
domestic  oil  now  sells  for  as  much  as  $40  per 
barrel.  The  projected  rate  of  return  In  the 
oil  Industry  for  1979  la  over  20%  and  de- 
control has  only  begun.  Clearly,  statistics 
from  the  past  decade  have  little  to  tell  us 
about  oil  company  profits  In  the  future. 

Second,  the  return  rates  and  profit  margins 
of  the  oil  Industry  most  often  cited  are  those 
for  the  major  integrated  companies  and  thus 
refiect  all  aspects  of  the  Industry  Including 
transportation,  refining,  and  marketing.  The 
windfall  profits  tax  focuses  only  on  the 
transaction  at  the  wellhead  and  there  the 
picture  Is  quite  different.  In  1977  (the  most 
recent  available  data)  the  revenues  at  the 
wellhead  from  oil  and  natural  gas  production 
were  $40,411  billion.  Of  this  amount  $8,074 
billion  represented  production  costs — day-to- 
day operational  expenses.  The  remaining 
$31,337  billion  was  available  to  pay  taxes, 
reward  shareholders  and  reinvest.  The  oil 
and  gas  Industry  did  reinvest  $16,911  billion 
In  exploration  and  development.  In  that  year 
oil  sold  for  $8.57  a  barrel  and  the  rate  of 
return  at  the  wellhead  wbis  more  than  a  few 
cents  on  every  dollar  of  sales.  The  decon- 
trolled selling  price  today  Is  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  the  1977  price  and  the  value  of 
oil  in  the  ground  continues  to  Increase  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

TURN    THE    PRODUCERS    LOOSE 

Durln?  committee  markup  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax.  we  decided  several  malor  issues 
by  narrow  margins  on  roll  call  votes  that 
were  generally  Interpreted  as  divisions  be- 
tween senators  who  represented  oil  produc- 
ing states  and  those  who  reoresented  con- 
suming states.  No  one  can  denv  that  crude 
oil  price  decontrol  and  the  windfall  profits 
tax  result  in  significant  Interstate  and  In- 
terregional transfers  of  virealth.  However,  as 
one  senator  who  voted  both  for  amendments 
to  Increase  the  tax  rate  and  to  exempt  sev- 
eral categories  of  oil  from  the  tax.  I  would 
say  that  the  legislation  we  reported  reflects 
a  division  more  fundamental  than  a  pro- 
ducer/consumer dispute  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  revenues. 

Throughout  the  debate  representatives  of 
the  oil  Industry  have  maintained  that  world 
prices  and  the  revenues  from  decontrol  are 
necessary  elements  of  a  strategy  to  produce 
our  way  out  of  the  energy  crisis.  Proponents 
of  the  tax.  including  the  eulmlnlstratlon.  ad- 
vocate high  energy  prices  to  encourage  con- 
servation and  conversion  to  alternative 
energy  resources,  but  do  not  believe  that 
additional  domestic  oil  production  will  play 
any  part  in  achieving  energy  Independence. 
It  Is  a  difficult  question  to  Judge  and  neither 


side  deserve  plaudits  for  the  case  they  have 
presented.  Advocates  of  the  tax  concentrate 
on  the  undeserved"  character  of  the  profits 
that  result  from  the  OPEC  price  and  make 
much  of  the  recent  nonenergy  acquisitions 
of  the  m&Jor  oil  companies.  Opponents  seem 
to  believe  that  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money  can  be  Invested  In  exploration  and 
drilling  with  each  new  dollar  having  tha 
same  productive  result  as  the  last. 

On  the  merger  side  of  the  issue,  the  ex- 
ample which  caused  me  the  most  concern 
was  the  Exxon  purchase  of  Reliance  Electric 
Exxon  paid  the  stockholders  of  ReUance 
Electric  $1,265  billion  to  gain  control  of  the 
company.  Shortly  after  its  announcement,  I 
asked  Exxon  to  respond  to  several  questions 
raised  by  the  Reliance  purchase.  One  of  the 
questions  I  asked  was,  "How  much  additional 
oil  production  could  be  generated  by  an  In- 
vestment of  this  magnitude?"  In  a  letter  re- 
plying to  my  questions,  Exxon  stated: 

"We  are  now  pursuing  all  attractive  ener- 
gy Investment  opportunities  available  to  us. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  any  additional 
economical  production  could  be  generated  by 
our  investing  the  Reliance  acquisition  funds 
in  energy  resource  development." 

Exxon  paid  $72  per  share  for  the  common 
stock  of  Reliance  which  had  been  traded  just 
before  the  purchase  for  half  of  that  amount. 
Although  this  acquisition  may  prove  advan- 
tageous for  the  Exxon  shareholder,  I  believe 
the  capital  wasted  in  the  stock  transaction 
was  a  poor  use  of  revenues  from  energy  pro- 
duction when  viewed  from  a  national  per- 
spective. Exxon  Is  now  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world  active  In  oil,  gas,  coal,  nu- 
clear power,  solar  energy,  synthetic  fuels  and. 
no  doubt,  other  forms  of  energy  production. 
When  Exxon  says  It  has  more  than  sufficient 
funds  to  pursue  "all  attractive  energy  invest- 
ment opportunities"  (including  those  in  oth- 
er nations  where  oil  prices  are  not  controlled 
and  in  other  energy  resources  where  domes- 
tic controls  do  not  exist) ,  I  must  question 
the  claim  that  decontrol  revenues  are  neces- 
sary to  expand  our  energy  supply. 

Can  we  produce  our  way  out  of  the  ener- 
gy crisis?  Despite  a  rapidly  expanding  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  effort  (during  a  period 
of  price  controls,  as  noted  above),  additions 
to  domestic  reserves  have  shown  a  steady 
decline  over  the  last  decade.  The  data  in  the 
following  table  was  taken  from  a  publication 
of  the  American  Association  of  Petroleum 
Geologists.  It  shows  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  exploration,  the  number  of 
wells  completed  and  the  total  footage  drilled 
has  Increased  rapidly  over  the  past  decade. 
But  it  also  shows  that  the  amount  of  new 
oil  found  each  year  (reserve  additions)  and 
the  finding  rate  (barrels  per  foot  of  well 
drilled)  has  steadily  declined.  This  data  was 
crucial  evidence  during  my  deliberations  on 
the  tax  Issue.  It  refiects  the  nonrenewable 
character  of  crude  oil  and  Indicates  that  we 
are  rapidly  reaching  the  point,  at  least 
domestically,  when  our  supply  wUl  be  ex- 
hausted. 


Explon- 
tion  ex- 

pendi- 

Drilling 

Reserve 

Finding 

tures  (bil- 

Wells 

feet 

additions 

rate 

Yeir 

lion  })  completed 

(million)  (billion  b) 

cm) 

1971... 

3.900 

27.300 

124.2 

2.6 

33.1 

1972... 

6. 480 

28.  755 

134.6 

1.7 

24.6 

1973. . . 

8.140 

27,602 

136.4 

2.4 

24.8 

1974... 

12. 355 

32,893 

150.5 

23.8 

1975... 

10. 250 

39.097 

174.4 

18.5 

1976... 

14.510 

41.455 

181.8 

13.5 

1977... 

.      16.250 

46,479 

210.8 

16.5 

1978... 

48,496 

226.6 

14.0 

Eighty  percent  of  the  oU  that  we  currently 
consume  comes  from  major  reserves  and  only 
one  such  reserve — the  Alaskan  North  Slope — 
iias  been  discovered  within  U.S.  borders  in 
the  past  two  decades.  The  small  additions 
that  come  from  minor  reserves  have  an  tm- 
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portant  role  to  play  and  should  be  encour- 
aged through  price  incentives,  including  an 
exemption  from  the  tax  for  new  oil  produc- 
tion. But  it  is  clear  to  me.  as  it  was  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  the 
substantial  revenues  from  decontrol  of  old 
oil  would  not  be  wisely  invested,  if  every 
dollar  is  spent  in  the  search  for  new  oil.  There 
simply  is  not  that  much  additional  oil  to  be 
found. 

Like  every  other  form  of  Investment,  crude 
oil  exploration  shows  a  diminishing  marginal 
rate  of  return.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
petroleum  industry  can  and  will  spend  every 
dollar — no  matter  the  number  of  dollars — 
with  equal  effect  to  increase  our  supplies  of 
oil  and  natural' gas  are  wrong.  The  industry 
cannot  and  It  should  not  be  expected  or 
forced  to  try. 

Without  ever  explicitly  stating  Its  judg- 
ment, the  Finance  Committee  authored  a  bill 
which  reflects  a  decided  opinion  on  the  fu- 
ture of  domestic  oil  production  in  our  energy 
supply.  And  it  is  an  opinion  I  share.  By  vot- 
ing to  exempt  new  oil  and  incremental  pro- 
duction through  tertiary  recovery,  we  con- 
cluded that  additional  domestic  production 
will  come  only  at  a  very  high  price.  By  main- 
taining high  tax  rates  on  lower  and  upper 
tier  oil.  the  committee  majority  acknowl- 
edged that  the  supply  response  to  decontrol 
will  be  minimal  and  does  not  require  the 
financial  support  of  extraordinary  cash  flow 
from  existing  wells.  By  diverting  oil  revenues 
to  conservation  and  alternative  energy  tax 
credits,  we  recognized  that  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  resources  will  be  cheaper 
than  domestic  oil  at  the  world  price.  The 
Judgment  that  new  domestic  oil  production 
will  not  play  a  significant  part  in  achieving 
energy  Independence  is  more  fundamental  to 
the  structure  of  the  committee  bill  than  any 
producer/consumer  dispute  over  Income 
distribution. 

on.   CLASSIFICATION 

At  the  time  of  the  President's  decontrol 
decision  there  were  essentially  three  classifi- 
cations of  oil  under  the  price  control  pro- 
gram. In  1973.  Congress  determined  that  oil 
already  discovered  should  be  kept  at  prices 
similar  to  those  which  existed  at  the  time  it 
was  first  produced.  This  was  called  "old  oil." 
Old  prices  were  allowed  to  increase  gradually 
to  reflect  higher  production  costs  and  by 
Aoril  of  1979.  the  controlled  price  for  old  oil 
was  $5.86. 

In  1973.  Congress  also  decided  that  a  sig- 
nificant price  incentive  should  be  allowed  to 
encourage  additional  exploration  and  new 
production.  It  created  a  category  called  "new 
oil"  which  included  all  petroleum  from  prop- 
erties put  into  production  after  1973.  in  April 
of  1979.  price  controlled  new  oil  sold  for 
$12.90.  As  was  noted  above,  this  price  Incen- 
tive for  new  discoveries  did  lead  to  signifi- 
cant expansion  in  drilling  and  exploration 
activity  m  the  1970's. 

In  1975.  Congress  created  a  third  category 
in  the  price  control  program.  After  many 
years  of  production  the  output  from  oU  wells 
begins  to  decline  and  eventually  reaches  a 
point  where  the  cost  of  operation  exceeds  the 
value  of  oil  produced.  At  that  point  the  wells 
are  usually  closed.  To  encourage  the  longest 
possible  life  for  producing  wells.  Congress 
provided  an  exemption  for  oil  from  wells  that 
yield  less  than  ten  barrels  per  day.  This  was 
called  "strtpper  oil"  and  since  1975  it  has 
sold  for  the  world  price.  The  world  price  in 
April.  1979.  was  $14,59. 

President  Carter's  decontrol  and  windfall 
profits  tax  proposals  created  several  new 
categories  of  oil.  To  encourage  Increased  ex- 
ploration, the  President  immediately  decon- 
trolled the  price  for  all  oil  discovered  after 
January  1.  1979.  This  became  known  as  "new 
new  oU."  Output  from  existing  reserves  can 
exceed  the  average  32.1 '7.  recovery  rate 
through  the  aoplication  of  very  expensive 
production  techniques.  To  encourage  more 
production  from  old  reserves  through  these 


expensive  processes,  the  President  also 
created  a  category  called  "incremental  ter- 
tiary production"  and  allowed  this  type  of  oil 
the  world  price.  Some  oil  comes  from  very 
deep  wells  or  is  very  heavy  and  hard  to  bring 
to  the  surface.  The  President  £ilso  provided 
special  price  incentives  for  the  production 
of  "heavy  oil"  and  "oil  from  marginal  wells." 

The  simple  decision  to  allow  higher  prices 
for  some  oil  to  encourage  exploration  and  ad- 
ditional production  has  evolved  into  a  very 
complex  scheme  of  oil  classification.  Pre- 
sumably the  oil  industry  supported  each  of 
these  decisions  because  In  every  case  they 
were  allowed  higher  prices  for  some  oil.  The 
authority  for  price  control  expires  in  Septem- 
ber. 1981.  and  at  that  time  all  oil.  regardless 
of  classification,  will  receive  the  world  price. 
However,  the  windfall  profits  tax  will  per- 
petuate the  existence  of  this  complex  clas- 
sification because  the  tax  rates  and  base 
prices  axe  structured  along  the  outlines  of 
the  price  control  program. 

Opponents  of  the  tax  complain  that  con- 
tinuation of  this  classification  scheme  will 
be  a  heavy  burden  on  oil  producers.  I  would 
remind  those  who  make  this  argument  that 
the  classification  system  was  designed  in 
every  instance  to  provide  higher  prices  for 
the  producers  and  until  this  time  has  been 
to  their  benefit.  It  would  be  possible.  I  sup- 
pose, to  nullify  the  original  decision  allowing 
price  incentives.  We  could  put  all  oil  at  a 
base  price  of  $5.86  (the  selling  price  for  old 
oil  in  April.  1979)  and  tax  it  all  the  same.  I 
doubt  that  the  industry  would  support  such 
an  approach,  however. 

OLD    OIL 

In  April,  the  President  proposed  a  flat  tax 
of  50  piercent  on  the  additional  revenues  that 
would  result  from  decontrol.  Such  a  proposal 
requires  that  a  base  price  be  established  for 
each  type  of  oil.  The  base  prices  would  gener- 
ally reflect  the  selling  price  for  each  cate- 
gory of  oil  in  April,  1979.  The  tax  rate  Is  then 
applied  to  the  difference  between  the  base 
price  and  the  dollars  received  when  a  barrel 
of  oil  Is  sold.  The  House-passed  version  of 
the  tax  was  similar  in  structure  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  but  set  a  tax  of  60  percent. 

After  three  months  of  hearings  it  was  clear 
to  me  and  other  Republican  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  that  this  legislation 
might  better  serve  our  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence if  designed  in  another  way.  The 
world  price  is  a  significant  Incentive  to  ex- 
plore for  new  oil  reserves  and  new  reserves 
may  make  a  contribution  to  our  energy  sup- 
ply. However,  paying  the  world  price  for  oil 
from  existing  wells  will  not  Increase  output 
substantially  and  this  revenue  is  not  neces- 
sary to  finance  additional  exploration.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  we  decided  to  seek 
a  higher  tax  rate  on  old  oil  (from  proper- 
ties in  production  before  1979)  and  exemp- 
tions for  oil  from  new  wells. 

The  Committee  adopted  a  Republican 
amendment  which  I  supported  that  set  a  tax 
rate  of  75  percent  and  a  base  price  of  $5.86 
for  oil  drawn  from  properties  that  were  in 
production  before  1973.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  we  authored  a  second  amendment, 
again  successfully,  that  set  a  tax  rate  of  75 
percent  and  a  base  price  of  $13  for  all  oil 
from  properties  which  began  production  after 
1973  but  before  1979,  The  House-Senate  Con- 
ference has  tentatively  agreed  that  old  oil 
(anything  before  1979)  will  be  taxed  at  70 
percent  on  a  $13  base  price, 

NEW   AND   HARD-TO-CET  OIL 

In  the  first  days  of  markup  the  Finance 
Committee  voted  exemntions  from  the  tax  for 
new  oil  (from  properties  developed  after 
January  1.  1979).  for  heavy  oil  and  for  in- 
cremental production  through  expensive 
tertiary  techniques,  I  supported  each  of  these 
exemptions. 

The  Administration  proposed  the  heavy  oil 
exemption  because  the  United  States  (par- 
ticularly   California)    has    known    deposits 


with  substantial  quantities  of  heavy  oil 
which  cannot  be  economically  produced  at 
today's  prices.  The  exemption  provides  the 
price  Incentive  necessary  to  put  these  re- 
serves into  production. 

As  noted  above,  the  historic  recovery  rate 
from  existing  reserves  is  32,1  percent.  For 
every  three  barrels  ever  produced,  seven  bar- 
rels are  still  in  the  ground  in  locations  that 
are  known  and  developed.  Some  of  this  oil 
could  be  produced  through  the  application 
of  very  expensive  chemical  and  thermal  re- 
covery techniques,  I  believe  that  tertiary 
production  Is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
resource  conserving  possibilities  in  future 
energy  supply.  To  encourage  rapid  develop- 
ment of  tertiary  production  technology,  i 
supported  an  exemption  for  incremental 
(that  is.  production  above  existing  levels) 
tertiary  oil.  The  tertiary  exemption  would 
allow  those  who  produce  this  resource  to  re- 
ceive the  world  price, 

A  large  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  is  based  on  the  argument  that 
it  discourages  domestic  oil  production.  It  is 
said  to  have  this  effect  because  It  reduces 
the  revenues  to  oil  producers.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant deposits  of  domestic  oil  yet  to  be 
found.  However,  this  determination  cannot 
be  stated  with  certainty. 

We  have  In  the  past  gone  through  periods 
when  most  were  convinced  that  domestic 
reserves  had  been  exhausted.  In  the  early 
1930's.  some  of  the  major  oil  companies  be- 
gan research  on  synthetic  fuels  like  coal 
liquids  and  oil  shale  because  their  search 
for  new  reserves  of  conventional  crude  oil 
were  largely  unsuccessful.  In  the  late  1930's. 
oil  discoveries  In  East  Texas  led  to  develop- 
ment of  the  largest  reserve  known  at  that 
time.  Although  I  believe  that  another  dis- 
covery of  this  magnitude  is  highly  unlikely 
within  the  United  States,  the  development  of 
minor  deposits  could  play  an  Important  part 
In  our  future  oil  supply. 

To  encourage  drilling  and  exploration  for 
new  oil.  the  Finance  Committee  provided  a 
complete  exemption  from  the  tax  for  prop- 
erties that  enter  production  after  January  1, 
1979.  I  supported  this  exemption.  If  addi- 
tional oil  production  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  energy  dependence,  that  contribution 
will  come  from  newly  developed  properties. 
The  OPEC  monopoly  price  is  a  sufficient  in- 
centive to  attract  all  the  capital  necessary 
to  finance  exploration  and  the  development 
of  new  wells.  If  new  oil  is  exempt,  the  cash 
fiow  from  existing  wells  Is  not  needed  to 
support  drilling  and  exploration.  The  com- 
bination of  a  high  tax  on  old  oil  and  an 
exemption  for  new  oil  is  a  far  better  struc- 
ture for  this  legislation  than  the  flat  tax  of 
60  percent  passed  by  the  Hotise. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee would  have  Imoosed  $138  billion  of  new 
taxes  on  the  oil  Industry  in  the  next  decade. 
The  House  version  would  have  resulted  in 
taxes  of  $277  billion.  There  were  manv  sena- 
tors who  argued  during  the  floor  debate  that 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  did  not  recover 
enough  of  the  windfall,  that  we  had  been 
too  soft  on  the  oil  Industry  and  that  the 
government  needed  additional  revenue  to 
balance  the  budget  and  pay  for  new  federal 
programs.  These  senators  proposed  a  so- 
called  "minimum  tax"  of  20  percent  on  ter- 
tiary and  heavy  oil  and  10  percent  on  new 
oil.  I  opposed  this  amendment.  However. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  a  vote  of 
52-38  on  December  14. 

The  House-Senate  Conference  has  tenta- 
tively Increased  the  "minimum  tax"  to  30 
percent  with  a  base  price  of  $16.55  for  all 
three  categories  that  were  exempt  under  the 
Finance  Committee  bill, 

INDEPENDENT   PRODUCER'S   EXEMPTION 

There  are  approximately  10.000  companies 
and  individuals  onerating  oil  and  natural 
gas  wells  in  the  United  States,  Most  of  these 
producers  are  not  Integrated  oil  companlK, 
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They  do  not  huve  refining,  transportation 
and  marketing  interests.  Independent  pro- 
ducers do  much  of  the  exploration  in  un- 
tested areas  and  operate  many  of  the  wells 
m  the  stripper  category. 

These  Independent  producers  sought  an 
exemption  from  the  tax  on  the  theory  that 
cash  flow  from  existing  wells  was  necessary 
to  support  their  exploration  efforts.  As  an 
alternative  to  a  complete  exemption  they 
sought  a  parti^'l  exemption  for  stripper  oil. 
I  voted  against  independent  exemptions  of 
3  000  barrels  per  day  in  the  committee  and 
1  000  barrels  per  day  on  the  floor  because  I 
was  not  convinced  that  the  cash  flow  situa- 
tion of  the  independent  producer  was  sub- 
stantially different  than  that  of  the  major 
oil  companies.  The  new  oil  exemption  would 
provide  sufficient  incentive  to  finance  ex- 
ploration. 

I  did  support  an  amendment  that  allowed 
mdependent  producers  an  exemption  of  1,000 
barrels  per  day  for  stripper  production.  Keep- 
ing existing  wells  in  production  should  be 
an  important  part  of  our  energy  policy  and 
the  stripper  exemption  was  Justifiable  on 
this  basis. 

The  Senate  voted  a  complete  exemption 
for  the  first  1,000  barrels  per  day  produced 
by  the  Independent  oil  companies.  In  an 
effort  to  increase  the  government's  share  of 
decontrol  revenues,  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference has  restored  the  tax  on  Independents 
but  at  rates  lower  than  those  which  will  ap- 
ply to  major  oil  companies.  The  first  1,000 
barrels  per  day  of  old  oil  produced  by  an 
Independent  will  be  taxed  at  50  percent. 
Stripper  oil  produced  by  major  companies 
will  be  taxed  at  60  percent  while  the  inde- 
pendents will  only  pay  30  percent  on  this 
category. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Oil  producing  companies  lease  mineral 
rights  from  landowners  who  own  the  prop- 
erty above  the  reservoirs.  About  one-eighth 
of  all  domestic  oil  is  used  to  compensate 
those  who  own  the  mineral  rights  for  pro- 
ducing reserves.  In  most  cases  this  "royalty 
oil"  will  be  subject  to  the  tax.  However,  a 
special  exemption  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  reaffirmed  on  the  floor  for  roy- 
alty interests  held  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. When  the  revenues  from  royalty 
oil  are  used  for  a  public  purpose  by  a  unit 
of  government,  no  tax  will  be  paid.  I  opposed 
this  exemption  because  by  its  very  defini- 
tion it  will  not  contribute  to  increased  en- 
ergy production. 

Through  income  taxes,  severance  taxes  and 
royalty  payments,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  producing  regions  will  gain  $128 
billion  of  additional  revenue  as  a  result  of 
decontrol,  $104  bllllop  of  this  total  will  go  to 
four  states  (Texas,  Alaska,  Louisiana  and 
California).  In  many  of  the  producing  states 
oil  revenues  will  pay  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  of  state  and  local  government. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  state  budget  In 
Louisiana  is  currently  supported  by  sever- 
ance taxes  and  royalty  payments.  As  decon- 
trol takes  effect  these  percentages  will  be 
Increased. 

The  oil  producing  states  will  enjoy  Im- 
mense advantages  in  their  efforts  to  attract 
new  businesses  and  capital  Investment.  The 
oil  revenues  will  be  used  to  slash  existing 
taxes  and  pay  for  the  services  that  attract 
new  business.  These  advantages  will  be 
funded  by  consumers  In  nonproducing  states. 
And  these  consumers  will  witness  an  extraor- 
dinary flight  of  Industry  and  jobs  from  their 
states  to  the  oil  producing  regions  of  the 
country. 

I  opposed  the  state  and  local  exemption  in 
the  committee  and  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  to  strike  it  from  the  bill. 
Some  Senators  threatened  to  filibuster  the 
Senate  forever,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  en- 
actment of  this  amendment.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  senators  preferred  any  tax  to  a  good 
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tax  and  the  amendment  to  remove  the  state 
and  local  exemption  was  defeated. 

REVENUES  TO   THE    PRODUCERS  AND   TO   THE 
GOVERNMENT 

At  the  time  of  the  President's  decision,  no 
one  knew  how  much  additional  revenue 
would  flow  from  consumers  to  producers  as 
the  result  of  decontrol.  In  his  fact  sheet  of 
April  5,  the  President  estimated  this  amount 
as  approximately  $6  billion  over  a  three-year 
period. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May  and  Jtme 
world  spot  market  prices  for  crude  oil  In- 
creased rapidly  and  on  June  28.  OPEC  in- 
stituted a  minimum  40  percent  Increase  in 
contract  prices  with  surcharges  up  to  $23.50 
per  barrel.  When  the  House  passed  Its  version 
of  the  tax  In  June,  the  economic  impact  of 
decontrol  was  uncertain,  but  it  was  apparent 
that  the  Administration's  projections  greatly 
underestimated  the  future  price  of  oil.  The 
June  selling  price  of  $23.50  per  barrel  already 
exceeded  the  1990  projected  price  used  In 
the  administration  analysis. 

As  It  began  its  work  amending  the  House- 
passed  bill,  the  Finance  Committee  assumed 
that  decontrolled  domestic  oil  would  sell  for 
an  average  $22  per  barrel  In  1980  and  that 
future  price  Increases  would  exceed  the  rate 
of  Inflation  by  one  percent  per  year  over  the 
next  ten  years.  Under  these  assumptions  de- 
control would  yield  additional  oil  producer 
revenues  of  $370  billion  by  1990  and  the 
windfall  profits  tax  passed  by  the  House 
would  take  $104  billion  of  this  amount. 

In  late  October  as  the  committee  was  con- 
cluding Its  work,  It  became  evident  that  ear- 
lier price  assumptions  had  been  unrealistic. 
Decontrolled  domestic  oil  was  selling  tor 
$28.50  per  barrel  with  additional  price  In- 
creases expected  at  an  early  date.  The  Finance 
Committee  revised  Its  projections  using  $30 
per  barrel  as  a  1980  price  and  assuming  In- 
flation plus  two  percent  per  year  as  Vhe  rate 
of  Increase.  Under  these  assumptions  decon- 
trol provides  approximately  $1  trillion  in  ad- 
ditional revenues  to  oil  producers,  and  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  bill  imposes  ad- 
ditional taxes  of  $277  billion  through  1990. 
The  tax  as  passed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
would  Impose  a  levy  of  $138  billion  under 
these  same  assumptions.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  decontrol  revenues,  income  taxes, 
royalty  payments  and  windfall  profits  taxes 
provides  a  comparison  of  the  House.  Finance 
Conrunlttee  and  Senate  bills.  Producer  rev- 
enues from  decontrol  are  variable  as  a  lesser 
tax  provides  Incentive  for  additional  produc- 
tion. 

(Dollar  amounts  In  billlonsl 


HouM        Finance      Senate 


Gross  revenues 1994  Jl,025  11.025 

Production  costs 80  87  87 

Current  taxes  and  royalties 471  496  493 

Windfall  profits  Ux 277  138  178 

Producer's  share 166  314  267 


The  legislation  tentatively  adopted  by  the 
House-Senate  Conference  would  Impose  new 
taxes  of  $227  billion  over  the  next  decade. 

CONSERVATION  AND  ALTERNATIVE 
ENERGY   RESOURCES 

The  windfall  profits  tax  as  reported  by  the 
conrunlttee  and  passed  by  the  Senate  In- 
cluded a  number  of  new  tax  credits  and 
other  Incentives  with  tax  effects  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  alternative  fuels  and 
the  conservation  of  our  remaining  oil  re- 
serves. These  items  included  a  50  percent 
tax  credit  for  residential  solar  and  wind 
energy  expenditures,  an  extension  of  the 
exemption  from  highway  taxes  for  gasohol, 
new  financing  for  small-scale  hydro-power 
Investments,  a  40  cent  per  gallon  tax  credit 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  fuels,  new  In- 
centives for  cogeneratlon  and  district  heat- 
ing investments  and  numerous  additions  to 
the  conservation  credits  already  in  the  law. 


'  hese  energy  tax  Incentives  put  the  Amer- 
ican public  rather  than  the  federal  govem- 
n.ent  in  charge  of  our  energy  policy.  Coupled 
with  decontrol  of  oil  and  natural  gas  prices. 
this  broad  program  of  tax  credits  would 
allow  the  individual  decisions  of  energy  pro- 
ducers and  energy  consumers  to  choose  an 
cBcient  mix  of  conservation  and  new  fuel 
resources  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  for 
conventional  fuels  in  the  future.  Although 
the  marketplace  would  eventually  force  con- 
servation and  conversion  to  renewable  re- 
sources without  the  credits,  the  Incentives 
are  needed  now  to  diminish  the  threat  of 
sudden  price  increases  which  do  so  much 
harm  to  our  economy. 

An  aggressive  energy  development  program 
that  uses  these  tax  credits  and  financial  in- 
struments to  convert  our  capital  structure 
for  efficient  energy  use  and  the  maximum 
utilization  of  renewable  resources  Is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  transition  to  energy  Inde- 
pendence. Without  a  tax  on  decontrol  reve- 
nues, we  could  not  afford  many  of  these  new 
Incentives.  Without  the  Incentives  the  tax 
would  simply  swell  the  federal  treasury  and 
make  us  more  dependent  on  OPEC. 

Unfortunately,  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence has  dedded  to  drop  many  of  the  credits 
and  tax  Incentives  from  the  bill.  With  the 
exception  of  the  solar/ wind  credit  (40  per- 
cent for  individuals.  15  percent  for  busi- 
nesses) the  remaining  items  do  little  for  the 
American  public  and  much  for  a  few  in- 
dustries and  selected  special  Interests.  I  am 
particularly  disappointed  by  this  failure  In 
the  work  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

FUEL  ASSISTANCE 

Both  the  committee  bill  and  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  Included  two  new 
programs  to  help  the  elderly  and  those  ■with 
low  and  moderate  Incomes  deal  with  the  rap- 
id energy  inflation  which  will  result  from 
decontrol. 

In  floor  action  the  Senate  attached  the 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  windfall  profits  tax.  This  bill 
authorizes  $3,025  billion  In  Fiscal  Year  1981 
and  $4,025  billion  In  Fiscal  Year  1982.  for 
cash  payments  to  low  Income  households 
to  meet  energy  costs.  This  assistance  legis- 
lation also  Increased  eligibility  standards 
significantly.  Under  current  law  a  family 
of  four  with  an  Income  up  to  $8,375  quali- 
fies for  federal  fuel  assistance.  The  Senate 
amendment  Increases  the  eligibility  test 
for  a  family  of  four  to  approximately  $11.- 
000. 

The  second  part  of  the  fuel  assistance 
program  contained  In  the  windfall  profits 
tax  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  a  tax  credit 
for  families  of  moderate  income  to  offset 
rising  fuel  prices.  Households  with  Incomes 
up  to  $22,000  would  qualify  for  the  credit. 
The  amount  would  vary  according  to  the 
type  and  quantity  of  fuel  used  with  a  max- 
imum credit  of  $200  per  household. 

Again,  the  Conference  Committee  has 
strayed  far  from  the  Intentions  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  Issue.  They  have  agreed  to  drop 
any  specific  fuel  assistance  program  from 
the  windfall  profits  tax  and  to  set  aside  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  revenues  for  energy 
assistance  pending  the  decisions  of  a  new 
House-Senate  conference.  I  expected  a  large 
portion  of  the  revenues  from  the  tax  to  be 
used  to  assist  those  of  low  Income  who 
cannot  afford  the  energy  inflation  caused  by 
decontrol,  and  I  wanted  the  program  speci- 
fied In  the  tax  bill.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  Impose  the  tax  with- 
out any  specification  of  the  assistance  pro- 
gram that  It  will  support.  Considering  our 
experience  with  fuel  aid  formulas  over  the 
past  year,  that  Is  a  troublesome  decision. 

UNRELATED  TAX  AMENDMENTS 

As  happens  during  Congressional  consid- 
eration of  any  major  tax  bill,  various  mis- 
cellaneous tax  amendments  unrelated  to  en- 
ergy  were   proposed   at   each   point   in   the 
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process.  Some  of  these  items  bad  merit  and 
I  supported  them.  But  others  give  me  great 
concern. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  contained  two 
nonenergy  tax  amendments — one  to  repeal 
carryover  basis  and  the  other  to  offset  future 
social  security  tax  increases.  Carryover  basis 
which  was  added  to  the  the  tax  code  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  imposes  double  taxation 
on  property  that  is  transferred  to  survivors 
at  the  time  of  a  death.  Under  the  existing 
law  a  survivor  pays  an  inheritance  tax  on  the 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  transfer. 
If  the  property  is  later  sold  by  the  survivor, 
a  capital  gains  tax  on  any  increase  In  value 
since  the  inheritance  Is  also  paid.  Carry- 
over basis  forced  the  survivor  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional capital  gains  tax  on  the  increases  in 
value  that  had  occurred  before  the  inheri- 
tance. This  double  taxation  was  a  special 
hardship  on  the  families  of  farmers  and 
other  small  businessmen  and  was  appropri- 
ately repealed  by  the  committee.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  House-Senate  Conference 
have  supported  repeal. 

Social  security  taxes  are  scheduled  to  in- 
crease sharply  in  1981.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee created  a  trust  fund  of  $18.7  billion 
from  the  revenues  of  the  windfall  profits  tax 
to  b«  used  as  a  partial  offset  against  the 
scheduled  increases.  On  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  trust  fund  was  removed  from  the 
bill  and  cannot  be  restored  by  the  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Senate  added  an  important  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill  which  would  en- 
courage new  savings  and  Investment  by  a 
large  percentage  of  all  Americans.  I  had  pre- 
viously authored  similar  legislation,  myself, 
and  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  The 
Senate  bill  allows  taxpayers  to  exclude  $201 
($400  for  couples)  of  interest  or  dividend 
earnings  from  the  gross  Income  used  for  fed- 
eral tax  purposes.  Excluding  investment  In- 
come from  taxation  for  middle- income  per- 
sons will  help  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  in- 
flation that  we  are  now  experiencing.  It  will 
encourage  savings  and  provide  the  capital 
that  is  necessary  to  build  or  expand  busi- 
nesses and  create  new  Jobs.  Savings  are  an 
Important  part  of  our  attack  on  inflation,  be- 
cause they  are  invested  In  new  technologies 
that  improve  the  productivity  of  the  Amer- 
ican workforce.  Although  no  decision  has  yet 
been  reached,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  interest 
and  dividend  exclusion  will  be  part  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax  legislation  reported  by 
the  conference. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  Increased  fed- 
eral tax  revenues  by  $138  billion.  It  also  in- 
cluded carefully  designed  new  programs 
(most  devoted  to  energy  Independence  or 
fuel  assistance)  with  a  total  cost  of  $131.3 
billion.  When  I  voted  to  report  this  bill  fa- 
vorably to  the  Senate.  I  was  confident  that 
the  revenues  from  the  tax  would  be  used  for 
Important  public  purposes  and  would  con- 
tribute to  our  national  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence. I  was  also  able  to  say  that  the  leg- 
islation which  resulted  from  five  months  of 
intense  and  difficult  committee  work  would 
not  discourage  new  domestic  oil  production. 
However,  much  of  that  work  has  been  un- 
done by  the  House-Senate  conference  over 
the  last  few  weeks. 

I  have  noted  above  the  ways  in  which  the 
conference  has  altered  the  tax.  I  oppose 
many  of  these  changes.  Their  work  on  con- 
servation incentives,  fuel  assistance  and 
other  programs  has  been,  if  anything,  more 
disappointing.  In  a  meeting  on  February  7. 
1980  the  conference  tentatively  approved 
energy  incentives  totaling  $S  billion  and  ex- 
cluded most  Americans  from  any  benefits. 
The  conference  dropped  any  reference  to  fuel 
assistance  In  the  legislation.  And  In  place 
of  these  Important  efforts,  the  conferees 
decided  Instead  to  promise  the  American 
public  an  election  year  tax  cut  that  is  really 
no  tax  cut  at  all.  As  a  member  of  the  Con- 


gress who  put  in  long  hours  designing  this 
legislation,  I  am  insulted  by  the  proposal  and 
can  only  conclude  that  my  time  has  been 
wasted. 

The  American  public  is  rightfully  demand- 
ing that  the  size  of  the  federal  government 
be  reduced.  And  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion that  puts  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  fed- 
eral spending  and  forces  a  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  the  federal  tax  burden.  But  the  pro- 
posal under  consideration  In  the  conference 
does  not  accomplish  these  purposes.  No  tax 
cut  is  offered,  only  a  tax  Increase  with  the 
promise  that  other  taxes  for  unspecified  tax- 
payers may  be  reduced  at  a  later  time.  And 
the  amount  of  the  promised  tax  cut  is  not 
sufficient  to  even  offset  the  growing  burden, 
let  alone  make  real  reductions.  On  top  of  the 
social  security  tax  increases  of  $13  billion 
scheduled  for  next  year.  Inflation  will  in- 
crease income  taxes  on  the  American  public 
by  another  $13  billion.  The  proposal  made  by 
the  House  conferees  would  only  offer  $11  bil- 
lion of  relief.  ThLs  "tax  cut"  is  no  more  than 
an  election  year  gimmick  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  privilege  of  Congressional  incum- 
bents and  hide  the  failures  of  the  conference 
committee's  bill. 

SUMMARY 

I  supported  the  windfall  profits  tax  for 
three  reasons.  First,  I  do  not  believe  that 
government  policy  should  allow  producers 
to  charge  monopoly  prices  in  domestic  mar- 
kets without  good  reason.  Second,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  revenues  from  decontrol  of 
old  oil  are  needed  to  finance  new  exploration. 
Third,  I  do  believe  that  some  of  the  revenues 
from  decontrol  should  be  returned  to  the 
public  to  assist  those  who  cannot  afford  the 
high  cost  of  energy  and  to  encourage  all 
Americans  to  use  energy  more  efficiently  and 
to  use  renewable  energy  resources  whenever 
possible.  If  the  conference  continues  in  its 
present  direction,  I  will  find  little  reason  to 
support  the  legislation  It  reports.^ 


COMPETITION  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fine  article  written  by  Robert  Rein- 
hold  for  the  Science  Times  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  12,  1980. 
The  article  summarizes  the  experience 
in  the  State  of  Washington  of  patients 
and  medical  practitioners  with  a  new 
form  of  medical  practice  called  North- 
west Healthcare.  The  plan  is  another  in 
the  wide  variety  of  health  care  delivery 
systems  that  have  prospered  in  our  free 
enterprise  economy.  In  Northwest 
Healthcare,  physicians  are  given  a  set 
fee,  about  $350  per  year,  for  each  in- 
sured patient  on  his  rolls.  The  practi- 
tioner then  controls  all  health  care  for 
that  patient,  acting  as  the  central  co- 
ordinator for  whatever  consultation,  hos- 
pitalization or  diagnostic  testing  is  indi- 
cated. 

The  article  points  out  that  duplicative 
procedures  are  eliminated.  It  also  em- 
phasizes that  patients  have  free  choice 
of  doctor,  and  that  there  is  no  one  clinic 
or  salaried  panel  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals. About  16,000  people  have  chosen 
this  plan  through  their  employers,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  primary  care  doctors 
in  the  area  take  such  patients. 

A  major  source  of  patients  has  been 
the  University  of  Washington,  where 
benefits  officer  Nedlyn  CofTman  reports 
that  none  of  the  enroUees  has  noted  in- 
ferior care,  and  that  in  fact  many  peo- 
ple are  choosing  Northwest  Healthcare 
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in  preference  to  other  forms  of  medical 
insurance. 

I  emphasize  that  Northwest  Health- 
care is  neither  the  only  form  of  medical 
practice  available  nor  the  most  popular 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  But  it  is 
one  plan  which  has  gained  in  popularity 
and  grown  in  enrollment.  It  is  not  a 
health  maintenance  organization  by  the 
usual  definitions. 

The  Health  Incentives  Reform  Act,  S. 
1968.  sponsored  by  me  with  cosponsor- 
ship  by  my  colleagues  Senator  John 
Heinz  and  Senator  David  Boren,  would 
provide  the  setting  in  which  just  such 
plans  as  Northwest  Healthcare  could 
flourish  in  a  competitive  environment.  By 
providing  that  employers  of  over  100  em- 
ployees should  offer  three  or  more  health 
plans  to  their  employees,  the  Health  In- 
centives Reform  Act  will  ensure  exposure 
of  such  innovative  plans  to  the  working 
public.  By  requiring  that  employers  make 
equal  contribution  to  whichever  plan  is 
chosen  by  a  given  employee,  the  act  will 
give  whichever  plan  delivers  the  best  care 
most  efficiently  an  advantage. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Health  Incen- 
tives Reform  Act  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  health  care  by  en- 
couraging employees  to  choose  among 
such  plans  as  Northwest  Healthcare, 
health  maintenance  organizations  and 
commercial  health  insurance  plans.  The 
experience  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
as  described  in  the  article  submitted,  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  diverse  sorts  of 
plans  which  could  be  developed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Health  Incentives 
leform  Act,  S.  1968. 

The  article  follows: 

Doctors  Cut  Costs  in  Seattle  Plak 
(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

After  13  years  as  a  general  practitioner 
here.  Dr.  Robert  Erlcson  has  begun  to  make 
some  subtle  but  significant  changes  In  the 
way  he  practices  medicine.  Now  when  a  pa- 
tient comes  in  with  a  non-life-threatening 
complaint,  like  a  rectal  infection,  he  is  less 
likely  to  send  him  off  to  a  specialist.  Rather, 
he  will  try  to  treat  the  problem  at  first  in 
his  own  office  with  local  antibiotics,  and  in 
many  a  case  he  says  this  avoids  costly  surgery. 

This  change  occurred  after  Dr.  Erlcson 
had  signed  up  with  an  unusual  prepaid 
health-Insurance  plan  In  Seattle  that  is  test- 
ing a  novel  method  of  holding  down  the  cost 
of  medical  care:  The  doctor  actually  makes 
somewhat  more  money  if  he  does  not  order 
laboratory  tests,  specialist  services  and  hos- 
pitalization than  if  he  does. 

The  plan,  also  in  operation  in  Spokane 
and  Bellingham  in  Washington  and  several 
small  cities  In  northern  California,  restores 
the  old-fashioned  family  doctor  to  the  cen- 
tral role  in  health  care.  The  theory  Is  that  If 
the  patient  must  go  through  him  for  all 
referrals  to  specialists,  he  can  control  costs 
He  not  only  serves  as  overall  medical  man- 
ager, but  also  takes  responsibility  for  all 
medical  bills. 

attracting  wide  attention 
Called  Northwest  Healthcare,  the  plan  Is 
attracting  national  attention  and  controversy 
as  one  of  the  more  innovative  approaches  to 
meeting  growing  public  demand  for  a  halt  to 
rising  medical  fees  without  full  government 
control.  It  may  hold  lessons  for  Congress  as 
it  debates  a  wide  variety  of  schemes  for 
national   health  Insurance. 

But  here  as  elsewhere  plans  like  it  are 
provoking  spirited  debate  among  docton 
over  questions  like  these:  Will  patients  get 
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adequate  care?  Do  the  incentives  to  cut  costs 
result  in  patient  neglect?  Is  medical  care 
being  purchased  by  price  rather  than 
quality?  Are  there  too  many  specialists  In 
big  cities?  What  can  be  done  to  hold  down 

costs? 

Northwest  Healthcare  is  a  variation  of  an 
old  concept — group  medicine — that  Is  en- 
Joying  a  vogue  nationally  under  the  name 
•health  maintenance  organization,"  or 
H.M.O.  Many  are  trying  to  cut  costs  by  alter- 
ing the  incentives  in  the  conventional 
"fee-for-servlce"  system  that  rewards  doctors 
for  giving  equal  excessive  care  and  by  stimu- 
lating competition  among  doctors. 

But  the  Seattle  plan  differs  from  most  in 
that  it  has  no  clinic,  little  staff,  no  salaried 
physicians  or  nurses.  Most  patients  Just  con- 
tinue to  see  their  own  physician.  The  plan 
is  mainly  a  bookkeeping  operation  that  tries 
to  make  more  efficient  use  of  existing  patterns 
of  care  in  the  area  on  the  assumption  that 
It  is  more  tasteful  to  doctors  and  patients 
alike. 

"There  must  be  some  chance  of  saving  the 
American  system  from  becoming  the  British 
or  Swedish  system,"  said  its  35-year-old 
medical  director.  Dr.  Stephen  Moore,  and 
epidemiologist.  "If  we  can  do  anything  to 
prevent  the  government  from  taking  over, 
that  is  my  mission.  The  costs  are  forcing  the 
government  to  step  in.  But  there  is  a  lot 
good  about  the  present  system." 

The  plan — sponsored  as  a  business  venture 
by  the  Safeco  Insurance  Company  of  Seat- 
tle— works  like  this:  The  physician  gets 
about  $350  a  year  for  each  Insured  patient 
on  his  rolls.  That  must  pay  for  his  own 
services  as  well  as  all  tests,  surgery,  emer- 
gency room  and  hospitalization.  He  is  put 
"at  risk"  for  10  percent  of  his  charges  if  his 
total  account  is  overdrawn.  But  he  keeps  half 
of  any  surplus  up  to  10  percent  of  his  fees, 
with  no  limit  if  he  has  200  or  more  patients. 
The  plan  pays  for  no  service  unless  approved 
in  advance  by  the  physician.  This  means  he 
has  the  Incentive  to  refer  patients  to  cheaper 
surgeons,  to  keep  tabs  on  tests  done  by  hos- 
pitals and  specialists,  and  to  prescribe  generic 
drugs. 

financial  incentives  minimized 

But  accDrUlng  to  Di.  Moore,  it  Is  not  the 
financial  incentives,  which  seldom  exceed 
more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  either  way. 
that  are  critical.  "It  is  the  fact  that  the  fam- 
ily doctor  is  in  charge,"  he  said.  "For  the 
first  time  one  person  coordinates  the  whole 
fragmented  system,  who  knows  when  a  test 
is  being  duplicated." 

The  patient  never  sees  a  bill,  except  for  a 
$2  flat  fee  for  each  prescription.  About  16,000 
patients  in  the  Seattle  area  participate 
through  their  employers,  the  main  one  being 
the  state-run  University  of  Washington,  with 
1,500  in  the  plan.  A^out  600.  or  two-thirds,  of 
the  "primary-care"  doctors  (general  practi- 
tioners. Internists  and  pediatricians)  in  the 
area  take  such  patients,  though  few  have 
more  than  a  handful. 

The  plan  has  exacerbated  tensions  be- 
tween general  practitioners  and  higher-paid 
specialists.  Dr.  Erlcson,  for  one,  believes 
American  medicine  is  over  specialized  and 
welcomes  being  put  back  in  the  driver's  seat. 
He  said  the  plan  had  made  him  far  more 
aware  of  medical  economics:  he  found  that 
some  patients  were  seeing  as  many  as  four 
or  Ave  doctors. 

"It  was  Just  amazing,"  he  said.  "Tliey  were 
getting,  care  I  did  not  know  about.  He  added 
that  now  that  he  regularly  sees  specialist 
bills  for  the  first  time  he  was  "Just  dumb- 
founded" at  the  cost  to  which  he  put  some 
patients  by  referring  them  to  specialists. 

Many  others  with  no  particular  sympathy 
for  the  plan's  philosophy  have  nevertheless 
Joined  to  avoid  losing  patients.  But  some, 
notably  specialists,  are  uneasy. 

Dr.  John  H.  Dawson.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
King  County  Medical  Society  and  a  delegate 


to  the  American  Medical  Association,  says 
he  approves  of  Northwest  Healthcare  as  a 
■'test,"  but  he  is  worried  that  "the  Incentive 
is  there  to  deliver  less  care  than  there  ought 
to  be."  There  is  a  danger  that  the  family 
doctor  will  recommend  a  cheaper  surgeon 
on  the  basis  of  price,  not  necessarily  skill 
or  the  patient's  needs.  "That  bothers  me." 
he  said. 

A  harsher  view  comes  from  Dr.  C.  Edward 
Simon,  a  urologist  who  is  president-elect 
of  the  Seattle  Surgical  Society.  He  calls  the 
"badly  flawed"  plan  a  "return  to  the  old 
bugaboo  of  fee-splitting."  He  charges  that 
the  family  doctor  must  "do  the  dirty  work 
for   the  shareholders  of   Safeco   Insurance." 

Such  criticisms  were  heightened  recently 
when  the  plan  announced  that  it  wa.s  devel- 
oping a  "referral  network"  of  surgeons  so 
that  family  doctors  knew  which  charged  less. 

If  patients  are  getting  inferior  care,  they 
do  not  seem  to  notice  it.  Nedlyn  Coffman, 
a  benefits  officer  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, said  that  none  of  the  school's  em- 
ployees had  switched  out  of  the  plan  for 
that  reason,  and  that  many  were  leaving 
Blue  Cross  and  other  plans  for  its  greater 
coverage. 

undertreatment  checked 

Dr.  Moore  says  the  plan  deters  undertreat- 
ment by  monitoring  its  physicians.  At  any 
rate,  said  Ros  Bond,  senior  vice  president  of 
Safeco  Life,  the  free  market  prevents  abuses. 
"The  doctor  still  has  got  to  give  good  care 
or  the  patient  will  leave,"  he  said.  Patients 
can  switch  plans  every  month. 

Plan  physicians  say  the  flnancial  incentives 
r.re  not  great  enough  to  Induce  doctors  to 
risk  malpractice  charges.  For  Instance,  to- 
ward the  end  of  last  year  Dr.  Anna  M.  Cha- 
velle,  who  has  114  Northwest  Healthcare 
patients,  had  a  total  surplus  of  $2,318  In  her 
account,  of  which  she  would  get  half.  $1,159. 

After  four  years  of  operation,  the  plan 
can  point  to  a  hospital -use  rate  that  is  less 
than  half  the  national  Blue  Cross  rate.  Some 
might  attribute  this  to  efficiency,  others  to 
patient  neglect. 

If  the  plan  falters  it  will  probably  be  for 
financial  reasons,  not  patient  dissatisfaction. 
It  still  does  not  make  money.  Last  year  Safeco 
paid  out  about  95  percent  of  premiums;  it 
says  It  must  reduce  this  figure  to  86  percent 
to  cover  administrative  costs  and  realize  an 
acceptable  profit. 

Safeco  feels  It  needs  more  patients  who  are 
healthy  and  seldom  use  the  services.  It  sus- 
pects the  plan  has  an  "adverse  selection" 
problem,  that  by  Its  superior  benefits  attracts 
people  with  chronic  illnesses. 

For  example.  Donald  B.  Kulseth,  a  uni- 
versity employee,  switched  from  Blue  Cross  to 
Northwest  Healthcare  because  he  knew  that 
his  wife  Marilyn  needed  $10,000  worth  of 
heart  surgery.  Knowing  that  Blue  Cross 
would  not  cover  It  fully,  they  waited  until 
they  could  switch.  The  Kulseths  are  de- 
lighted  with    the   new   plan. 9 


QUORUM  CALL 


.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 


ORDER   FOR   RECORD  TO   REMAIN 
OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senators  may  have  until  5  p.m.  today 
to  introduce  bills,  statements  for  the 
Record,  and  resolutions,  and  that  com- 
mittees may  have  until  that  hour  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
committees  may  have  between  the  hours 
of  3  p.m.  and  6  pjn.  on  Monday  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE DURING  THE  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  period  from  the  conclusion 
of  business  today  over  until  10  a.m.  on 
next  Tuesday,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  may  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  other  body  and/ or 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  that  they  may  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
that  same  period  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  acting 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  may 
be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  Tuesday  next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  none  as  of  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  it,  under  the  order 
which  has  been  entered,  the  Senate  wlU 
come  in  tomorrow  at  12  noon  for  a  pro 
forma  session  only.  There  will  be  no 
business.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  just  com- 
ing in  and  going  out,  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  either  house  recessing  for  more 
than  3  days  without  the  approval  of  the 
other  body.  We  will  go  out  imtil  10  ajn. 
Tuesday  next. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  10. 
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At  1:50  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session,  and  there  will  be  10 
minutes  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Church,  on 
Calendar  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

niere  will  be  a  vote  en  bloc  on  the  two 
protocols,  the  convention,  and  the  agree- 
ment, with  one  rollcall,  which  already 
has  been  ordered,  counting  for  four. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  vote,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  legislative  session 
and  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
S.  10. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  agreement 
is  carried  out  as  it  is  intended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  10  minutes,  or  2  p.m., 
the  vote  then  occur,  up  or  down,  on  the 
two  protocols,  the  convention,  and  the 


agreement,  without  any  further  debate, 
motion,  amendment  in  any  form;  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  that  vote  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  and  the  motion  to 
table  and  the  informing  of  the  President, 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  session; 
that  the  reservation  which  is  shown  on 
the  calendar,  Calendar  Order  No.  3, 
which  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
convention  on  psychotropic  substances, 
be  considered  as  approved  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  this 
has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  every- 
thing has  been  ordered,  not  as  I  have 
stated  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


for  the  purpose  of  clarification,  there 
will  be  only  one  rollcall  vote  on  the  two 
protocols,  the  convention,  and  the  agree- 
ment. That  will  be  a  vote  en  bloc,  with 
the  reservation  considered  at  that  time 
as  having  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  without  separate  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
one  for  four. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:41 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Friday, 
February  22,  1980,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Reverend  John  Dale,  pastor,  Bible 
Baptist  Church,  Callahan,  Fla.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  I  thank  You  for 
sending  Your  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  die  for 
our  sins  on  the  cross,  to  shed  His  precious 
blood,  and  to  thank  You  for  Your  word 
and  its  power  to  change  the  lives  of  men. 

I  ask  today  for  Your  wisdom  to  guide 
this  great  Nation  into  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness, and  remembering  that  Your 
word  tells  us  "that  righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people." 

I  thank  You  for  our  great  country,  and 
for  all  who  have  helped  to  make  it  great, 
and  for  the  many  freedoms  we  share  in 
this  Nation. 

I  ask  that  You  bless  this  day,  this 
House  of  Representatives,  our  great  land, 
and  our  people,  and  keep  us  conscious  of 
Romans  13,  that  those  in  leadership  are 
ministers  of  God  to  do  good  against  evil. 

Help  us  to  do  our  part  in  spreading 
the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  so  that  changed  lives  will 
result  in  a  righteous  nation,  and  we 
thank  You  and  praise  You. 

In  Christ's  name  I  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  365,  nays  13, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  54,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  62] 

YEAS— 386 


Abdnoi 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Archer 


Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 


Bafalls 

BaUey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Blnghajn 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodheed 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burlison 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 
Chappell 

Cheney 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 

Coelho 
Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeycr 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dtxon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Etougherty 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbora 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 


Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Giiigrlch 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Green 
Grlsham 

Guarini 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hioson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lasomarsino 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 


Loefller 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MiUer,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

PatU 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

ReusE 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

P.lnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlni 

Satterfield 


Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 


Stanton 

Stark 

Stewart 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Studda 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Trailer 

Trlble 

unman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

NAYS— 13 


Waxman 

Weaver 

Weus 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUllams.  Mont. 

WUliams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

ZablocU 

Zeiferettl 


Walker 
WUson,  Bob 
Yoiing,  Pla. 


Burton,  John  Harkln 

Coughlin  Jacobs 

Derwlnski  Lloyd 

Forsythe  Mitchell,  Md. 

Goodling  Schroeder 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Neal 

NOT  VOTING — 54 


Anderson,  ni. 

Hammer- 

Nolan 

Andrews. 

schmidt 

Pepper 

N.  Dak. 

Hansen 

Quayle 

Applegate 

Harsha 

Roberts 

Bowen 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

BroyhlU 

Ireland 

Ruimels 

Campbell 

Kazen 

Seiberllng 

Carney 

Leach,  La. 

Simon 

Carr 

Lent 

Steed 

Chisholm 

Long.  Md. 

Stenholm 

Clausen 

McClory 

Stockman 

Crane,  Philip 

McCloskey 

Thomas 

Davis,  B.C. 

McEwen 

Treen 

Diggs 

McKlnney 

Udall 

Erdahl 

Michel 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Flippo 

Moffett 

Wlrth 

Gramm 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Wyatt 

Gray 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Young.  Alaska 

Gudger 

Myers,  Pa. 

C  1120 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimoimced 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  biU  (H.R.  2313)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Warner  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D   I'^OT  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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lution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  2222.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual Indian  whose  land  is  held  In  trust 
or  restricted  status;  and 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  June 
27,  1980,  as  "Helen  Keller  Day." 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  REVEREND  JOHN  DALE 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev. 
John  Dale  who  offered  the  prayer  just 
now  is  presently  the  pastor  of  Bible 
Baptist  Church  of  Callahan,  Fla.,  just 
north  of  Jacksonville  on  the  old  Kings 
Road  near  which  two  Revolutionary 
War  battles  occurred,  this  being  the  most 
southerly  battlefields  of  the  Revolution 
on  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  is  just  now 
(in  1979)  being  paved  for  the  first  time. 

Reverend  Dale  attended  Tennessee 
Temple  University  in  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  and  graduated  with  a  THG  de- 
gree in  1976.  There  he  was  chosen  for  the 
award  of  the  "Outstanding  Ministerial 
Student,"  the  Eastep  Award. 

While  still  in  school  at  Tennessee 
Temple  he  served  as  an  assistant  pastor 
and  then  as  a  pastor. 

Reverend  Dale  has  frequently  spoken 
in  revival  meetings  at  Bible  conferences, 
and  on  a  number  of  college  campuses. 

Reverend  Dale  has  written  several 
booklets  of  which  the  latest  is  entitled, 
"What  Has  Happened  To  Modesty?"  He 
is  currently  working  on  a  full  length 
book  dealing  with  issues  that  America, 
her  citizens,  and  Christians  must  face. 

Reverend  Dale  is  married  to  the  former 
Deloris  Hammond  and  they  have  four 
children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  us  to  have 
had  him  with  us  today  and  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  grateful  for  his  participation 
here  today. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.    MINISH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  may  meet  today  dur- 
ing the  5-minute  rule  in  order  to  hear 
funding  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, and  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  enable  the  Ac- 
counts  Subcommittee    to   complete    its 
hearings  on  all  of  the  committee  fund- 
ing resolutions. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  MEET  TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE 
IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation may  meet  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  while  the  House 
is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPREME  COURT  RULING  ON  ABOR- 
TION FUNDING  CONDEMNED 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  extreme  dismay  at  the  Supreme 
Court's  Ftebruary  19  action  temporarily 
upholding  a  ruling  by  Judge  Dooling  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  That  ruling  overturns  the 
antiabortion  language  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  which  the  Congress  has 
struggled  over  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  Court's  action 
requires  the  Government  to  resume  pay- 
ing for  abortions  through  the  welfare 
system  for  all  such  requests,  deemed 
medically  necessary  by  a  physician. 

My  dismay  is  based  on  two  primary 
factors.  First,  I  have  always  thought  that 
it  was  the  Congress  that  was  charged  un- 
der the  Constitution  with  determining 
what  the  tax  and  spending  policies  of  this 
Nation  would  be.  We  have  clearly  and 
decisively  decided  that  taxpayers  dollars 
should  be  used  to  finance  abortions  only 
for  the  poor  under  certain  limited  cir- 
cumstances :  Namely,  abortions  when  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term,  and 
promptly  reported  cases  of  rape  and  in- 
cest. Effectively,  the  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  Congress  cannot  exercise  that  re- 
sponsibility; at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Second,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Court  would  inform  us  that  they  will 
review  the  constitutionality  of  the 
amendment  at  a  later  date,  while  at  the 
same  time  requiring  that  the  amend- 
ment's requirements  be  put  aside  until 
that  decision  is  made. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  exercise  control  over 
the  use  of  tax  dollars  is  indispensable  to 
effective  Government  and  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Court  will  act  expeditiously 
in  reaffirming  that  responsibility. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  549,  ESTAB- 
LISHING  FULL  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENERGY  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  our  committee 
has  had  the  assignment  of  looking  into 
jurisdictions  of  committees  within  the 
House.  During  the  course  of  9  months 
of  hearings  and  deliberations,  we  have 
concluded  on  the  select  committee 
that  the  primary  jurisdictional  need, 
certainly  the  most  important  one,  is  the 
establishment  of  an  Energy  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

House  Resolution  549  would  establish 
a  full  standing  Committee  on  Energy  in 
the  House.  My  colleague  on  the  minority 
side,  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland)  and  I  yesterday  sent  out  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  indicating  that 
we  were  seeking  a  rule  for  structured 
debate  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  any 
Member  who  has  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  House  Resolution  549  notify 
the  Rules  Committee  in  writing  before 
February  27  or  appear  on  February  27 
at  1:30  p.m.  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, at  which  time  they  are  sched- 
uled to  consider  this  matter. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  643,  REFUGEE  ACT 
OF  1979 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  643)  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  the  admission 
of  refugees,  to  amend  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  estab- 
lish a  more  uniform  basis  for  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  refugees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DRAMATIC  INCREASE  OF  THYROID 
DISTURBANCES  IN  THREE  MILE 
ISLAND  AREA 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  reports  that  the  in- 
cidence of  thyroid  disturbances  in  new- 
born children  around  the  Three  Mile 
Island  area  has  increased  dramatically 
since  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident. 


In  the  hearings  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee I  was  able  to  get  the  testimony  of 
an  NRC  staffer,  who  said  that  the  meters 
registering  the  amount  of  radioactivity 
radiation  for  the  Three  Mile  Island  area 
had  reached  their  maximum,  and  there- 
fore we  really  do  not  know  how  much 
radioactivity  was  released  from  Three 
Mile  Island.  This  person  was  later  si- 
lenced by  the  NRC,  and  I  charge  a  cover- 
up  of  the  worst  possible  kind  in  the 
amount  of  radioactivity  released  at 
Three  Mile  Island. 
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MAINTAINING  A  MILITARY— IT 
TAKES  MORE  THAN  HALF- 
HEARTED PROMISES  TO  BOLSTER 
OUR    POSTURE 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  is  of  para- 
mount importance  as  we  debate  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  budget.  For  many  years  we 
have  failed  to  demonstrate  that  we  con- 
sider freedom  a  wonderful  privilege.  We 
have  paid  lipservice  to  maintaining  a 
military  in  this  country,  but  we  have  not 
put  an  adequate  portion  of  our  budget 
where  that  lipservice  is,  and  it  takes 
more  than  half-hearted  promises  to 
bolster  our  posture. 

Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  rekindled 
our  citizens'  resolve  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibility.  We  have  been  humiliated 
and  frustrated  in  dealing  with  bizarre 
players  on  the  international  scene,  and 
we  suddenly  realize  that  the  only  thing 
that  aggressors  understand  is  strength. 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  essential  first  step  to- 
ward upgrading  our  sagging  military  pos- 
ture is  to  see  to  it  that  our  women  and 
men  in  uniform  are  adequately  trained, 
equipped,  paid,  fed,  and  cared  for  in 
sickness  and  in  health.  We  are  talking 
today  about  the  failure  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force.  We  are  the  ones  who  are 
failing  to  provide  for  our  people.  That 
is  why  we  are  unable  to  retain  these 
dedicated  men  and  women.  We  in  the 
Congress  who  ar6  constitutionally 
charged  with  the  raising  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  who  hold  the  awesome  power 
to  declare  war  owe  our  service  persons 
and  their  families  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  can  no  longer  deny  the  miUtary  men 
and  women  the  financial  support  which 
they  deserve.  Military  preparedness  is 
not  negotiable  in  spending  trade-offs.  It 
demands  bipartisan  support. 


WE  MUST  REORIENT  OUR  DEFENSE 
BUDGET  TO  THE  DEFENSE  OF 
AMERICA  AND  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
a  change.  For  too  long,  our  defenses 
have  deteriorated  while  we  signed  SALT 


treaties  and  gave  away  our  vital  water- 
ways. 

We  need  new  peoide  and  new  ideas, 
not  the  same  old  tired  nonsolutions  as 
advocated  by  the  current  administration 
that  are  leading  us  toward  disaster. 

We  must  spend  much  more  on  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  but  this 
does  not  mean  increasing  the  defense 
budget,  by  any  amount.  The  defense  of 
the  dollar  and  our  economy  does  not 
allow  us  to  increase  any  part  of  the 
Government's  budget  by  1  cent.  The 
burden  of  inflation,  taxes,  and  Govern- 
ment borrowing  is  already  far  too  heavy. 

What  we  must  do  is  reorient  our  de- 
fense budget  to  the  defense  of  America 
and  Americans.  We  now  spend  more 
than  half  of  the  defense  budget  on  pro- 
tecting other  countries.  Yet  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  well  able  to  pay 
for  their  own  armed  forces. 

Let  us  change  the  failed  policies  of 
the  past,  and  protect  our  country  with 
the  most  sophisticated  and  strongest  de- 
fense in  the  world.  And  let  us  do  it 
without  adding  to  the  inflation  and  tax 
burden  on  our  people. 


For  example,  we  are  working  on  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  that  we  need  more 
time  to  perfect — amendments  that  would 
go  a  long  way  in  taking  care  of  some 
of  the  deficiencies  of  this  legislaticm; 
amendments  with  regard  to  human 
rights;  amendments  with  regard  to  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  United  States  for  the 
aid  that  will  be  given,  if  it  is  given; 
amendments  with  regard  to  a  require- 
ment for  free  elections;  amendments 
that  would  reallocate  the  funds  in  this 
bill  for  Central  America;  amendments 
that  would  provide  that  the  moneys  must 
be  targeted  through  private  financial  in- 
stitutions to  make  sure  that  they  get  to 
where  they  should  go;  amendments 
with  regard  to  the  interest  rate  that  will 
be  charged  on  this  concessional  loam  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Sandinista  Government; 
amendments  with  regard  to  the  expro- 
priation of  American  property;  amend- 
ments with  regard  to  Central  American 
terrorism;  amendments  with  regard  to 
free  labor  unions. 


SECRET  SESSION  POSTPONEMENT 
TO  NEXT  WEEK 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  com- 
ments are  directed  at  a  vote  that  we 
shall  probably  have  to  take  very  shortly 
in  the  House.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday  failed  to  file  a  report  on  the 
Nicaraguan  aid  bill.  Therefore,  under  the 
House  Rules  there  will  be  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  bring  that  matter  before 
us  today. 

It  is  my  feeling,  and  that  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  been  intimately 
interested  in  this  matter,  that  we  could 
use  a  few  more  days  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  by  a 
classified  briefing  from  the  assistant 
head  of  the  CIA  last  night  that  some  of 
us  received,  as  well  as  to  prepare  the 
presentation  of  information  from  certain 
classified  documents  in  a  secret  session 
regarding  this  bill. 

I  would  urge  the  Members,  therefore, 
to  vote  against  the  question  of  considera- 
tion which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  so 
that  we  can  early  next  week  in  due  course 
consider  this  matter,  hold  a  secret  ses- 
sion, and  have  all  the  facts  laid  before  us. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be,  I  think,  precip- 
itous and  hasty,  and  I  hope  that  that 
would  be  the  course  that  the  House  and 
the  leadership  would  take. 


POSSIBLE    AMENDMENTS    TO    H.R. 
6081 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
associate  myself  with  and  endorse  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman)  .  For  the  reasons  he  cited, 
and  others,  we  should  have  more  time 
with  regard  to  the  Nicaragua  and  bill. 


WHERE  IS  "REAL  GROWTH"  IN  THE 
DEFENSE  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  the 
real  growth  in  the  President's  defense 
budget? 

A  full  year  ago.  before  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan,  the  President 
sent  Congress  a  1981  defense  plan  which 
called  for  spending  $7.4  billion  for  639 
new  military  aircraft.  $6.5  billion  for  17 
new  ships,  and  the  purchase  of  591 
needed  additional  tanks. 

But  the  actual  1981  budget  calls  for 
only  466  new  military  aircraft — 173  less 
and  a  cut  of  $300  million  below  the  plan 
of  a  year  ago. 

The  President  has  also  cut  $400  mil- 
lion from  planned  naval  shipbuilding 
and  22  tanks  from  the  earUer  projection 
before  the  Soviet  aggression. 

Congress  has  cut  bilUons  of  dollars 
from  annual  Defense  requests  over  the 
years — a  sad  fact  well  known  to  the  Car- 
ter administration. 

The  only  real  growth  in  this  defense 
budget  is  the  political  rhetoric  that  turns 
less  weapons  into  more. 

Congress  had  better  turn  the  rhetoric 
into  real  dollars,  if  an  honest  effort  is 
intended  to  provide  for  our  Nation's  real 
defense  needs. 


A  VOTE  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
581 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  • 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  foul  up  and  did  not 
file  a  report  that  had  been  reported  out 
by  a  significant  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  our  fault  that  it  requires  a 
2-to-l  vote  today.  The  fact  remains  that 
this  bill  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  18th  of 
December.  Its  hearing  was  postponed  by 
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the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  week  to 
allow  some  extra  time.  It  has  been  de- 
layed for  quite  a  long  time. 

I  find  it  inconceivable  to  believe  that 
Members  will  vote  not  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider this  matter  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
It  then  turns  into  a  vote  on  the  sub- 
stance, and  it  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  use  a  mistake  as  a  method  of  dealing 
with  substance.  It  should  be  debated  to- 
day. The  matter  should  be  debated  to- 
day, and  I  hope  that  a  substantial  ma- 
jority will  be  found,  a  2-to-l  majority. 

I  will  not  yield:  I  do  not  have  the  time. 


February  21,  1980 


February  21,  1980 
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vice,  and  there  were— yeas  233,  nays  155, 
not  voting  45.  as  follows: 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6081,  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1979 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  581,  Rept.  No. 
96-779) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  581 
A  resolution  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  6081)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
assistance  in  support  of  peaceful  and 
democratic  processes  of  development  in 
Central  America 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  the  House  re- 
solve Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6081)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize assistance  in  support  of  peaceful  and 
democratic  processes  of  development  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  581  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 581? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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Ford.  Tenn. 
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NAYS— 155 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cheney 

Cleveland 
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Collins,  Tex. 
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Coughlin 
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Crane,  Daniel 
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Leath,  Tex. 
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Livingston 
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Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 


Robinson 

Roth 

Hoyer 

Rudd 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schuize 

Sebelius 

Sensenbrennei 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Trlble 

Vanik 

Walker 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Young,  Fla. 


favor  thereof)  the  House  refused  to  con- 
sider House  Resolution  581. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Bonior 
Broyhlll 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Clausen 
Crane.  Philip 
Davis.  S.C. 
Dlggs 
Dixon 
Eckhardt 
Erdahl 


Gudger 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Kazen 
Leach.  La. 
McCIory 
McCloskey 
McEIwen 
McKinney 
Michel 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Myers,  Pa. 

Nolan 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Stark 

Stenbolm 

Stockman 

Thomas 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Young,  Alaska 


D   1200 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUnols  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hansen. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Stenholm  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  LUJAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  and  Mrs.  BOUQUARD 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So   (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 


RESCHEDULING   OF  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  581 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  failure  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  to  follow  the  recommendation 
of  our  Committee  on  Rules  and  of  the 
House  leadership  to  take  up  this  bill  to- 
day is  most  unfortunate.  The  failure  of 
two-thirds  to  show  the  unity  of  purpose 
and  our  mission  in  Central  America 
sends  a  very  confusing  message. 

Lest  that  message  be  misinterpreted  as 
a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  lock  horns  with  communism 
in  Latin  America,  lest  it  be  misinter- 
preted as  our  abrogation  of  any  interest 
in  or  responsibility  for  what  happens  in 
Latin  America,  we,  unfortunately,  by  a 
strange  juxtaposition  of  the  rules  and  a 
manipulation  of  those  rules  bv  those  who 
wish  to  take  over  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  have  no  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the   message  that  is   given   to  the 

world 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
my  colleague  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
finished  with  my  statement.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  when  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  statement  is  that 
unless  those  who  wish  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  send  to 
Latin  America  the  message  that  we  are 
through  with  them  and  the  Communists 
can  have  them  will  prevail,  we  will  take 
th's  bill  up  tomoiTOw,  we  hope  to  pass 
it  tomorrow,  and  we  will  show  the  world 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  committed  to 
promoting  democracy  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
my  colleague  yield?  The  gentleman  in- 
dicated that  he  would  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  lyir.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  majority  leader  has  a  perfect 
right  and  an  obligation  to  present  the 
point  of  view  of  the  leadership,  but  I 
want  the  majority  leader  to  know  that 
I  resent  very  deeply  the  inference  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  any  of  us  who  might  look  at 
things  differently.  When  the  gentleman 
spoke  of  "locking  horns  with  commu- 
nism," I  might  say  I  may  have  gotten 
the  impression  or  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
in  our  "locking  horns  with  communism" 
there  is  some  indication  we  may  be  join- 
ing them  down  there  or  may  be  em- 
bracing them. 

I  would  not  have  said  that  except  for 
the  strong  words  the  gentleman  used.  I 
had  hoped  the  debate  today  would  be 
on  a  high  plane,  and  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman's  words  would  not  infer  a  lack 


of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  myself 
or  any  Members  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  be  one  of 
those  who  casts  aspersions  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  honestly  disagree.  I 
think  one  of  the  great  traditions  of  this 
body  has  been  that  we  can  disagree  with- 
out being  disagreeable. 

I  would  not  want  to  imply  that  those 
Members  of  the  minority  who  scuttled 
our  opportunity  to  consider  this  bill  to- 
day, availing  themselves  adroitly  of  a 
technicality,  have  done  so  out  of  impure 
motives.  I  do  believe  they  are  wrong,  and 
I  think  the  message  that  might  go  out  to 
the  world  is  a  very  dangerous  message. 

I  believe  that  very  strongly,  and  I,  for 
that  reason,  think  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  turn  around  tomorrow  and 
reverse  that  impression  and  erase  any 
damage  that  may  have  been  done.  What 
has  been  achieved  has  been  a  1-day 
postponement  of  consideration  and  per- 
haps a  disruption  of  plans  of  various 
Members.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  grave 
consequence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Latin  America  is  in  fer- 
ment. The  United  States  has  a  responsi- 
bility there,  and  I  think  it  cannot  allow 
technicalities  to  prevent  our  doing  our 
duty. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  last  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  words  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  I  appreciate  his 
remarks,  and  I  could  not  take  issue  with 
them.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  needs  to  be  dragged  out.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  putting  it 
in  that  manner,  and  I  thank  him  for 
doing  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

This  is  simply  said  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers that  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
leadership  to  reschedule  consideration 
of  this  rule  again  tomorrow. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND  DOMES- 
TIC ALLOTMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  579  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  579 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move, 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3789)  to  amend 
section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  pro- 
vidlng  for  a  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 


gram, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conmilttee  on  Agriculture,  the  blU  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman),  for  purposes 
of  debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  579  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  3789,  amending  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act. 

This  is  an  open  rule  granting  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  the  bill.  The  time  is 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
m«nber  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  resolution  provides  a  waiver  of 
section  402a  of  the  Budget  Act  against 
section  1  of  the  bill.  This  is  a  technical 
waiver  as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
adopted  an  amendment  in  markup  mak- 
ing the  new  authorization  effective 
October  1. 1980,  thereby  curing  the  Budg- 
et Act  violation  in  the  original  bill.  A 
motion  to  recommit  is  in  order  upcm  com- 
pletion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  3789  extends  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  for  10  years 
through  September  30, 1991,  and  expands 
the  program  to  cover  water  as  well  as 
wind  erosion.  It  increases  the  overall 
limitation  on  program  costs  from  $300 
to  $600  million  and  the  annual  limitation 
on  program  payments  from  $25  to  $50 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  knowledge  this  Is 
a  noncontroversial  rule.  The  committee 
on  Agriculture  reported  this  bill  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  579  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

n  1210 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
controversy  regarding  this  rule.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has 
adequately  described  it.  It  is  a  1  hour 
open  rule  on  a  bill  that  has  very  little 
controversy. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bauman 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
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THE   COKKSCT   FACTS    ON    DBLAT    OF   THE    AID    TO 
mCAKACUA    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission of  the  House  just  granted,  I 
did  wish  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader  as  to  the  supposed  ir- 
responsibility of  those  who  oppose  bring- 
ing the  Nicaraguan  aid  bill  up  at  this 
point. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  of  the 
House  met  last  night  at  5  o'clock  and 
agreed  by  a  majority  vote  to  release 
certain  classified  documents  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  secret  session  of  the  House 
on  whatever  day  the  Nicaraguan  aid 
bill  is  brought  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi)  intends  to  communicate  to  the 
House  in  that  secret  session  the  sub- 
stance of  a  3-hour  briefing  received  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  from  the  CIA  regarding 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  him- 
self was  in  Nicaragua  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  and  observed  first  hand  some  of 
the  developments  there.  The  only  reason 
we  asked  for  the  delay  was  that  when 
the  secret  session  is  held — and  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leadership  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  , 
has  agreed  to  that — we  will  be  prepared 
to  present  to  the  House  the  correct  facts 
as  given  to  these  committees  by  the  CIA. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  be  in- 
formed before  they  cast  their  ballots  on 
what  could  be  direct  aid  to  an  existing 
Communist  government.  We  have  al- 
ready been  through  this  20  years  ago 
with  Castro  in  Cuba,  and  the  question 
which  presents  itself  on  the  Nicaraguan 
legislation  is  whether  it  is  already  too 
late  to  save  this  nation.  I  know  there  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  over 
that.  But  I  do  not  count  that  delay  as 
irresponsible.  To  go  forward  without 
this  classified  information  and  proper 
preparation  is  irresponsible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Sabo)  .  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The    question   was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that;  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pomt  or  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  384.  nays  2 
not  voting  47,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson. 
Calif. 


[Roll  No.  64 1 
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Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aapin 


AuColn 

Badtuun 

Bafalis 

Bailey 

BalduB 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauinan 


Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Benniett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown,  CalU. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

B-urgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniel  son 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Etevlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dlngiell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dunoan.  Tenn 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla 

Emery 

EngUalh 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evaiu,  Del. 

Evans,  Qa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pazlo 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Pllppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Port.  Mich. 


Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcla 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramjn 

Orassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsbnm 

Guarinl 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hail,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

Hlllis 

Hinson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto    ■ 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jcnes,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levltafi 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McCloske^' 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 


Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y'. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 
Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 
Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Bensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 


Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 


McDonald 


UUmsn 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

NATS— a 

Wydler 
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Williams,  Mont 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tea. 

Wlnn 

WIrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Atkinson 
BroyhUl 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Crane.  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Deckard 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erdahl 
Goldwater 


Gudger 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
HarKha. 
Jeffords 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Leach,  La. 
McClory 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nolan 


Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Roberts 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Runnielx 

Spe'nce 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Thomas 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Young,  Alaska 
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n  1220 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.   Kastenmeier  with   Mr.   McClory. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
lUlnoU. 

Mr.  Carr  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Atkinson  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hansen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Philip  M,  Crane. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Oudger  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Stenholm  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Treen  with  Mr.  Deckard. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3789)  to  amend  section  16(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  providing  for 
a  Great  Plains  conservation  program, 
as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3789,  with  Mr. 
AMBRO  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington    (Mr.   Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3789,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  and  limited  ex- 
pansion of  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program. 

The  program  was  authorized  in  1956 
to  address  the  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion problems  existing  in  the  10  Great 
Plains  States — Colorado,  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  and  Wyoming.  It  now  provides 
technical  assistance  and  cost  sharing  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  469  coimties  in 
these  States  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices to  their  land.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, administers  the  program. 
n  1230 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit  and  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding 
and  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  program, 
landowners  or  operators  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  USDA  based  on  conserva- 
tion plans  prepared  by  the  participants. 
The  contracts,  which  may  extend  over 
a  3-  to  10-year  period,  provide  for  in- 
stallation of  needed  conservation  work. 
This  program  constitutes  Federal  recog- 
nition of  the  unique  and  critical  prob- 
lems of  soil  and  water  conservation  in 
the  Great  Plains. 

Present  authority  for  the  program  ex- 
pires on  December  31,  1981.  The  bill 
would  extend  the  program  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991.  It  would  expand  the 
scope  of  the  program  to  include  erosion 
by  water  as  well  as  by  wind. 

Finally,  it  would  increase  from  $300 
million  to  $600  million  the  overall  limita- 
tion on  program  cost,  and  increase  from 
$25  million  to  $50  million  the  annual 
limitation  on  program  payments. 

Sustained  agricultural  production  in 
the  Great  Plains  region  is  vital  to  all 
people  of  America.  This  vast  productive 
area,  with  a  land  mass  of  436  million 
acres,  produces  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's wheat  and  30  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's cattle.  While  the  region  has  great 


productive  capacity  if  wisely  managed, 
it  has  problems  peculiar  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Plains.  The  area  is  subject 
to  periodic  drought,  destructive  winds, 
floods,  and  other  natural  disasters  which 
put  great  stress  on  the  land  used  for 
agricultural  production. 

Under  the  program,  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  mitigating  the  natural  haz- 
ards of  farming  and  ranching  in  the 
Great  Plains  area.  Since  its  inception, 
permanent  conservation  measures  have 
been  installed  on  millions  of  acres  of 
fragile  and  erodible  land  in  the  10-State 
region.  Improvements  carried  out  under 
the  program  include  the  establishment 
of  permanent  vegetative  cover  on  ero- 
sion prone  rangelands,  the  construction 
of  terraces  and  shelterbelts,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  tail  water  recovery  sys- 
tems to  recycle  irrigation  water.  Dust 
storms  which  once  plagued  the  Great 
Plains  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

However,  in  spite  of  substantial  Fed- 
eral assistance  over  the  years  through 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
and  other  programs,  excess  soil  erosion 
by  wind  and  water  continues  to  afflict 
massive  areas  in  the  Great  Plains.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  wind  erosion  ex- 
ceeds 5  tons  per  acre  annually  on  90 
percent  of  all  cotton  land  in  the  Plains 
States.  Similarly,  60  percent  of  all  land 
used  to  grow  sorghum  is  eroding  at  rates 
of  over  5  tons  per  year;  42  percent  of  all 
soybean  land  in  the  Plains  area  suffers 
excess  wind  erosion.  The  same  holds  for 
34  percent  of  all  com  land  and  31  per- 
cent of  all  wheat  land  in  the  Plains 
States.  It  is  equally  disturbing  that  in 
the  area  92  percent  of  all  irrigated  cot- 
ton land,  70  percent  of  all  irrigated  sor- 
ghum land,  67  percent  of  all  irrigated 
soybean  land,  and  47  percent  of  all  irri- 
gated com  land  are  suffering  wind  ero- 
sion rates  of  over  5  tons  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  excess  erosion  by 
wind  in  the  Great  Plains  States,  water 
erosion  is  also  very  much  present.  On 
land  used  to  grow  soybeans  in  the  Plains 
States,  for  example,  46  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  experienced  erosion  in  ex- 
cess of  5  tons  per  acre  annually  in  1977. 
The  same  was  true  of  35  percent  of  the 
land  used  to  grow  sorghum,  22  percent  of 
the  cotton  land,  and  over  11  percent  of 
the  wheat  land.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
many  of  the  practices  that  are  effective 
against  wind  erosion  are  also  effective  in 
combating  water  erosion. 

In  the  469  counties  now  designated  for 
the  program,  it  is  estimated  that  180 
million  acres  have  the  potential  for  com- 
ing into  the  program.  About  56,000  con- 
tracts have  been  developed  on  105  million 
acres,  leaving  75  million  acres  still  need- 
ing initial  treatment.  Also,  some  of  the 
acres  previously  under  contract  are  now 
eligible  for  additional  treatment  as  a  re- 
sult of  new  ownership,  land  use  conver- 
sion, and  advanced  technology.  Further, 
39  counties  in  the  Plains  area  have  for- 
mally requested  designation  for  the  pro- 
gram but  have  not  been  added  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  because  funds 
have  not  been  available  to  cover  such 
application.  Many  other  counties  have 
informally  indicated  an  interest  in  be- 


ing designated  for  the  program.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  on  hand  more 
than  5,000  requests  for  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program  contracts.  Lack  of 
funds  has  been  a  major  contributor  to 
this  backlog. 

Testimony  at  hearings  held  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Credit  demon- 
strated strong  support  for  the  program 
by  farmers  and  ranchers.  Support  for  the 
program  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  this  bill  was  ordered  reported 
by  our  committee  by  a  unanimous  roll- 
call  vote. 

In  short,  there  is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram represents  an  excellent  investment 
not  only  for  farmers  and  ranchers,  but 
for  all  consumers  who  depend  upon  a  re- 
Uable  and  reasonably  priced  supply  of 
grain  and  livestock  products. 

The  success  of  the  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program  is  apparent,  as  in  the 
need  for  its  continuation  and  expansion. 
The  bill  addresses  that  need.  It  will  go 
far  toward  retaining  and  enhancing  the 
productive  capacity  of  an  area  which 
contributes  mightily  to  the  Nation's  food 
and  fiber  needs. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time.  .,  _.  , ^ 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 3^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  , 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  H.R.  3789, 
a  bill  to  extend  authorization  for  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program.  Ad- 
ministered by  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  provides  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
the  Great  Plains  area  who  apply  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  to  their 
land. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  evident. 
Although  the  436  million-acre  Great 
Plains  region  produces  60  percent  of  our 
Nation's  wheat  and  30  percent  of  our 
cattle,  it  is  extremely  susceptible  to  se- 
vere drought  conditions,  destructive 
winds,  flooding,  and  other  disasters 
which  put  great  stress  on  land  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  As  a  result  of  these 
adverse  conditions,  soimd  conservation 
measures  are  necessary  to  protect 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  disastrous 
Dust  Bowl  problems  which  afflicted  this 
sensitive  region  during  the  1930's. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  a  major  force  in  providing  this 
protection.  Originally  twlopted  in  1956  to 
address  the  serious  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation problems  of  the  10-State 
Plains  area,  the  program  provides  tech- 
nical assistance  and  cost  sharing  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  implement 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices  to 
their  land. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel 
aid  program  participants  in  drawing  up 
and  following  a  long-term  conservation 
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plan  which  is  designed  to  meet  their  own 
particular  needs.  In  return,  participating 
landowners  receive  Federal  assistance  to 
help  pay  for  the  needed  conservation 
practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  agriculture  sub- 
committee testimony  affirmed  the  past 
success  of  this  program  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  further  conserva- 
tion measures  made  possible  by  con- 
tinued program  authorization.  Sound 
management  of  appropriate  conservation 
practices  is  vitally  necessary  to  protect 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Great  Plains 
area.  H.R.  3789  is  an  important  step  in 
providing  that  protection. 
C  1240 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  is  more  aware 
of  the  need  for  sound  conservation  prac- 
tices than  a  farmer  in  America's  Great 
Plains  region.  Our  farmers  learned  hard 
lessons  during  the  Dust  Bowl  days  of  the 
1930's,  but  they  learned  them  well.  From 
1953  to  1957,  areas  of  southwest  Kansas 
were  as  dry  for  as  long  a  time  as  they 
were  in  the  1930's.  We  were  fortunate  at 
that  time,  however,  and  our  conservation 
practices  helped  avoid  another  Dust 
Bowl. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  reach 
well  beyond  the  region  in  which  our 
funding  and  technical  assistance  are 
placed.  The  long-term  contracts  into 
which  farmers  enter  with  the  Federal 
Government  assure  that  the  fragile  soil 
resources  of  the  region  are  protected 
from  erosion  and  saved  for  future  use. 
With  growing  populations  here  and 
abroad,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  produc- 
tive capacity  must  be  protected  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  meet  future  food  needs. 

While  food  costs  have  risen  in  recent 
years,  the  average  American  spends  only 
about  16  percent  of  his  disposable  income 
on  food.  In  India,  people  spend  64  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  incomes  on  food : 
in  Brazil,  47  percent;  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
between  35  and  40  percent;  and  in 
France,  26  percent.  This  low  percentage 
of  income  spent  on  food  is  one  reason 
Americans  enjoy  such  affluence.  And  the 
key  to  this  affluence  is  the  productivity 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Today,  farmers  are  finding  themselves 
more  and  more  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
that  is  taking  the  profitability  out  of 
American  agriculture.  Without  profits, 
farmers  cannot  aflford  to  install  and 
maintain  the  conservation  structures 
that  prevent  soil  losses.  As  this  soil  is 
lost  through  erosion,  the  Nation  loses  its 
future  productive  capacity,  and  with  it, 
our  ability  to  provide  abundant  food  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices.  To  protect  this 
productive  capacity,  and  our  future  food 
supphes  and  prices,  we  have  seen  fit  to 
help  our  farmers  conserve  soil  resources 
by  providing  them  with  financial  and 
technical  assistance  imder  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program. 

For  the  farmer,  it  is  a  way  to  protect 
our  national  resources  and  still  be  able 
to  make  ends  meet.  Increasingly,  how- 
ever, our  farmers  are  finding  it  more 
difiacult  to  meet  their  obligations  under 
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the  cost-share  provisions  because  pro- 
duction costs  are  outstripping  the  prices 
they  receive  for  their  products.  I  hope 
Congress  can  address  this  problem  later 
this  year.  For  the  consumer,  this  pro- 
gram represents  an  investment  in  future 
food  supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  If 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  implement 
sound  conservation  practices,  we  will 
lose  the  capacity  to  produce  food  in 
quantities  sufiBcient  to  keep  those  prices 
reasonable. 

Consumers  also  benefit  from  the  sec- 
ondary impact  of  soil  conservation.  We 
reduce  the  sedimentation  that  fouls  our 
air  and  waterways.  This  program  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  meet  the  clean  water 
requirements  of  Public  Law  92-500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program  was  created  to  specif- 
ically address  the  unique  climate  of  the 
Great  Plains.  Recurring  drought  con- 
tinually places  stress  on  the  soil  and 
water  resources — and  on  the  economic 
stability — of  the  region.  Reports  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  indicate 
that  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be 
done  to  protect  those  fragile  resources. 
In  the  last  2  months  of  1979,  nearly  1.4 
milion  acres  of  land  in  the  Great  Plains 
were  damaged  by  wind  erosion.  Nearly 
95  percent  of  the  damage  was  to  crop- 
land. Each  year,  wind  erodes  5.3  tons 
of  soil  from  each  cropland  acre  in  the 
10  Great  Plains  States. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  future 
food  production  of  our  country's  bread- 
basket than  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program.  This  program  affects  469 
counties  in  10  States  reaching  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  The  436-million-acre 
land  area  under  this  program  produces 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  wheat  and  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  cattle. 

Our  bill  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  expand  the  program  to 
other  counties  within  the  Great  Plains 
States  if  those  counties  are  found  to 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  program. 
We  extend  the  program  for  10  years, 
through  September  30.  1991.  And  we  in- 
crease the  funding  authorization  from 
$300  to  $600  million.  In  an  effort  to  ac- 
celerate conservation  work  under  this 
program,  the  committee  adopted  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  annual  fund- 
ing authorization  from  $25  million  un- 
der the  current  program  to  $50  million. 
Actual  funding  for  this  program,  of 
course,  remains  subject  to  appropriations 
by  Congress.  Finally,  this  bill  expands 
the  scope  of  conservation  contracts  un- 
der the  program  to  include  water  as  well 
as  wind  erosion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  agricultural  produc- 
tivity of  the  Great  Plains  region.  It  is 
not  a  new  program.  It  is  a  program  that 
has  been  tested  and  found  to  work  well ; 
and  it  is  a  program  under  which  much 
important  work  remains  to  be  done.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
this  bill.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith)  . 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  3789,  to  amend  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and 
extend  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  valuable 
conservation  program  is  due  to  expire 
on  December  31,  1981.  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  his  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  granting  priority  considera- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  this  program  well 
in  advance  of  its  expiration  date.  I 
think  this  speaks  volumes  for  the 
acknowledged  worth  of  the  program 
and  the  special  benefits  the  entire 
Nation  reaps  by  investing  in  this 
productive  area  of  the  country's 
breadbasket. 

It  is  a  special  area  with  special  prob- 
lems. A  constant  battle  must  be  waged 
against  wind  and  water  erosion  and  the 
extremes  of  drought  and  flood.  Lack  of 
proper  conservation  practices  in  the 
past  saw  areas  of  the  Great  Plains 
turned  into  a  giant  dust  bowl. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram has  helped  bring  the  region  back 
to  consistently  high  productivity,  and 
as  long  as  we  invest  soundly  in  the 
protection  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources,  we  will  keep  all  of  these 
States  among  the  Nation's  leaders  in 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 

I  cannot  give  too  much  credit  to  the 
program.  I  know  firsthand  what  these 
long-range  conservation  practices  have 
meant  to  Nebraska.  Out  of  the  61  coun- 
ties in  the  State  eligible  for  the  cost- 
sharing  projects  and  improvements,  59 
are  in  the  district  I  represent. 

Up  until  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
over  7,000  contracts  were  entered  into 
between  Nebraska  landowners  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
conservation  improvements  on  almost 
10  million  acres  of  land.  The  Govern- 
ment's investment  over  the  life  of  the 
program  is  between  $23  miUion  and  $27 
million.  The  landowners  have  contrib- 
uted a  like  share. 

This  investment  has  padd  rich  divi- 
dends in  helping  keep  our  people  among 
the  best  fed  and  healthiest  in  the  uni- 
verse. These  dividends  will  continue  as 
long  as  we  can  sustain  this  partnership 
in  conservation  under  the  Great  Plains 
program. 

I  think  so  highly  of  it,  I  sponsored 
legislation  to  make  it  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. Through  the  legislation  we  are 
voting  on  today,  it  is  going  to  be  given 
another  10-year  lease  on  life,  and  as  it 
continues  to  prove  its  worth,  the  con- 
tinuity of  permanence  will  be  insured. 

The  results  of  solid  performance  are 
there  to  judge,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  its  value  to  the 
Nation  and  vote  with  me  to  extend  ii. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  my  good  friend 
and  member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  de  la  Garza). 
Incidentally,  Mr.  de  la  Garza  is  the 
author  of  the  bill,  and  a  sponsor. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  his  staff  on  both  sides 
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of  the  aisle  for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  in  preparing  for  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  and  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  troubled  times 
we  often  forget  the  source  from  which 
all  things  and  all  blessings  have  come  to 
us,  and  from  which  they  flow,  and  how 
we  must  protect  and  continue  them.  The 
land  is,  if  not  the  most  important,  one 
of  the  most  important  resources  in  order 
for  a  man  as  a  human  being  to  live  in 
this  country  of  ours,  and  on  this  planec. 
In  these  days  when  there  are  so  many 
complaints  about  Government  involve- 
ment in  areas  above  and  beyond  what 
people  would  consider  its  legitimate  area. 
I  tliink  that  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the 
Government  to  work  with  the  people  for 
something  that  is  of  benefit  to  all  man- 
kind, because  from  this  area  of  the  Great 
Plains  comes  a  tremendous  amoimt  of 
food  and  fiber  that  feeds  not  only  our 
country,  but  also  the  world. 

This,  again  I  say,  is  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  good  program ;  it  is  a  people 
program;  it  is  voluntary;  it  is  effective. 
It  provides  the  farmer  with  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  accomplish 
the  needed  land  treatment,  and  provides 
the  public — all  of  the  public,  not  neces- 
sarily in  that  area,  but  beyond  that 
area — with  cleaner  water,  cleaner  air, 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  permanent  pro- 
ductive resource  base  for  food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  this  program 
i.s  concerned,  I  would  tell  you  that  in  the 
legitimate  function  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  fiscal  matters,  over  30  mil- 
lion acres  annually  are  treated  for  less — 
and  I  think  this  is  important — for  less 
than  75  cents  per  acre.  So,  these  prac- 
tices and  other  practices  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation System  benefit  us  by  control- 
ling soil  erosion  by  over  240  million  tons 
of  dirt  a  year  that  does  not  blow  into 
adjoining  countrysides. 

I  wish  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
could  see  my  area  of  deep  south  Texas 
at  times  when  the  north  winds  blow,  be- 
ginning in  Montana  and  Wyoming  and 
coming  down  to  the  Rockies.  All  one  can 
see  from  south  Texas,  2,000  miles  away, 
is  this  brown  cloud  that  is  coming  at  us. 
This  is  valuable  soil  which  is  needed  for 
our  food  and  fiber  that  is  coming  from 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nebraska,  all  down 
the  Great  Plains. 

D  1250 
This  is  a  program  to  help  control  that. 
The  program  is  reducing  soil  erosion  in 
that  area.  It  is  helping  to  stabilize  farm 
enterprises  above  and  beyond  the  imme- 
diate treatment  of  the  land.  I  am  proud 
to  be  the  author  of  this  legislation. 
Hopefully  my  colleagues  will  agree — and 
again  if  I  repeat  myself,  forgive  me — 
that  this  is  one  of  the  areas  where  it  is 
a  legitimate  function  of  the  Government 
to  work  with  the  interested  individuals 
to  provide  control  over  some  of  the 
things  that  man  can  control  as  far  as 
climatic  conditions  are  concerned  in 
building  the  windbreaks  and  lining  irri- 
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gation  ditches,  and  in  building  all  of  the 
things  that  are  needed  to  conserve  and 
preserve  the  soil  of  this  area.  I  would 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  would 
join  with  us  in  giving  this  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  our  imanimous 
support. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3789,  legislation 
which  extends  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program. 

I,  first  of  all,  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Madigan,  for  their  endorsement 
of  this  very  important  conservation  pro- 
gram. Without  their  support,  the  positive 
accomplishments  of  the  GPCP  would  be 
hampered  as  a  result  of  the  December 
1981  phaseout  date  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  im- 
portant program  is  clearly  evident.  Cur- 
rent projections  indicate  the  year  2000 
population  at  6  or  7  billion  individuals, 
making  the  wise  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's soil  resources  all  the  more  impera- 
tive. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  farmers 
sampled  in  an  eight-State  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  realized  armual 
soil  losses  in  excess  of  5  tons  of  soil  an 
acre  annually.  In  order  to  sustain  pro- 
ductivity over  any  length  of  time,  experts 
indicated  that  soil  losses  can  be  no  more 
than  1  ton  per  acre  in  shallow  soil  and 
no  more  than  5  tons  per  acre  in  deep 
soils. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  re- 
search report  prepared  by  Iowa  State 
University  indicated  that  todays  farmers 
are  losing  an  average  of  12  tons  per  acre 
annually  through  water  erosion,  com- 
pared to  a  1934  erosion  level  of  only  8 
tons  per  acre. 
This  same  report  indicated  that — 
It  would  take  a  train  of  freight  cars 
about  633.000  miles  long  to  move  4  billion 
tons  of  sou  (the  annual  soil  erosion  loss  due 
to  water  erosion) — a  train  long  enough  to 
circle  the  earth  24  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Credit  held  numerous 
days  of  hearings  both  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  Nation  as  well.  Dur- 
ing one  of  these  field  hearings  which 
was  held  in  my  home  county.  Brown 
County,  S.  Dak.,  the  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  a  long  list  of  individuals 
involved  with  the  program.  We  heard 
from  participants  in  the  program  who 
told  the  effects  that  the  long-term  tech- 
nical assistance  planning  and  the  cost 
sharing  payments  of  the  program  have 
had  in  their  conservation  efforts. 

As  previously  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation,  as  passed  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  immediately 
make  eligible  for  the  Great  Plains  Con- 
servation program  every  county  in  the 
Great  Plains  region,  which  includes  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota.  It  also 


raises  the  total  program  cost  to  $600 
million  and  the  annual  program  cost  to 
$50  million,  as  well  as  extending  the  pro- 
gram to  the  year  1991. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  few  govern- 
mental programs  that  can  claim  the 
success  rate  of  the  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program.  It  is  because  of  the 
commitment  that  we  all  share  of  pre- 
serving our  Nation's  resources  for  future 
generations  that  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  3789,  the  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  English),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3789.  The  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  successful  programs  in 
the  Midwest.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers  in  vol- 
untarily estabhshing  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  which  bring  about 
greater  stability  to  their  farming  and 
ranching  units.  In  addition,  the  program 
promotes  the  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  and  helps  to  reduce 
and  control  agriculturally  related 
pollution. 

This  program  complements  and 
strengthens  other  programs  of  USDA.  It 
emphasizes  the  use  of  all  the  needed  con- 
servation measures  for  wise  land  use  in 
the  Great  Plains.  In  Oklahwna,  there 
are  30  western  counties  eligible  for  this 
program,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  23  years,  and  aU  of  these  coun- 
ties are  participating. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program  as  provided  in  this 
bill.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979,  Okla- 
homa had  approximately  300  applica- 
tions for  new  contracts  on  over  150,000 
acres.  There  is  an  even  greater  number 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  State  who 
are  wanting  a  contract  but  realize  that 
because  of  funding  limitations  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  contracts  are 
approved  each  year  and  therefore,  they 
do  not  even  make  an  application  for  a 
contract.  Additional  personnel  and 
funds  could  be  well  utilized  in  Oklahoma 
to  speed  up  this  excellent  program. 
GPCP  has  proven  itself  a  very  successful 
veiiicle  in  preventing  soil  and  water  ero- 
sion, and  thereby  adding  to  the  econcwnic 
stabiUty  of  the  Midwest. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
those  who  are  active  in  the  local  conser- 
vation districts  for  making  this  a  suc- 
cessful program,  and  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
its  extension. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  whatever  time  he  may  need 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Great  Plains  program  and 
the  legislation  before  this  committee.  I 
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supported  it  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  However,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  was 
stricken.  In  the  biU  as  originally  drafted, 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
would  have  been  extended  to  counties  in 
other  States  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  susceptible  to  serious  wind  or  water 
erosion  by  reason  of  their  soil  types,  ter- 
rain, climate,  et  cetera.  The  fact  is,  I  was 
very  supportive  of  that,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  that  provision  in  the  bill  was 
stricken  and  that  it  is  not  part  of  this 
legislation.  I  do,  however,  understand 
that  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Jones),  has  a  bill  which  he 
will  be  introducing  very  shortly  which 
will  address  the  serious  problems  that 
we  have  in  the  western  part  of  Iowa,  for 
example.  In  other  words,  one  really  can- 
not tell  where  the  coimties  that  I  repre- 
sent in  western  Iowa  end  and  the  coun- 
ties in  Nebraska  begin.  They  are  really 
the  same  when  it  comes  to  preventing 
soil  erosion.  So  we  have  a  lot  of  the  same 
problems,  even  though  we  are  not  in  the 
Great  Plains  program. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones)  has  a  bill  which  he  is  intro- 
ducing which  will  address  those  problems 
that  we  do  have  in  Iowa,  and  I  would  ask 
that  the  Members  from  those  Great 
Plains  States  support  that  legislation  be- 
cause we  have  some  very  serious  conser- 
vation problems  in  that  area  also.  I  would 
hope  for  their  support  of  that  legislation 
when  it  comes  before  the  subcommittee, 
the  full  committee,  and,  hopefully,  before 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  would  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  vime. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  ( Mr.  Abdnor  ) . 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise 
in  wholehearted  support  of  enactment 
of  H.R.  3789,  to  extend  and  expand  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure,  and  I  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor  for  passage.  Scarcely 
another  Federal  program  can  match  the 
record  of  success  of  the  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram and  our  action  to  extend  GPCP  will 
pay  great  dividends  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

Without  our  action  the  program  would 
expire  on  December  31.  1981,  and  a 
gaping  hole  would  result  in  our  national 
conservation  effort.  It  would  be  an  omis- 
sion we  can  least  afford. 

The  Great  Plains  program  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  targeted  con- 
servation cost-sharing  assistance  toward 
treating  the  critical  land  and  water 
problems  which  are  uniquely  severe  in 
water-short  areas  of  our  Nation's  bread- 
basket. Congress  recognized  the  special 
needs  of  this  geographical  area  in  1956, 
and  the  program  provides  for  each  State 
to  establish  a  priority  system  so  that 


each  county  can  select  the  applicants  to 
be  serviced  first.  Thus,  top  priority  is 
given  to  those  with  the  greatest  erosion 
problems,  and  the  available  cost -sharing 
funds  are  targeted  to  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

At  the  33d  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts,  David  P.  Overholt,  Director  of 
Conservation  Operations  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
unique  conservation  problems  experi- 
enced in  the  Great  Plains : 

First,  rainfall  varies  from  12  to  32  Inches, 
with  the  majority  of  the  Great  Plains  below 
20  inches: 

Second,  much  of  the  summer  rainfall  oc- 
curs in  the  form  of  thunderstorms  on  30  to 
70  days  each  year.  These  sudden  storms  can 
be  very  damaging: 

Third,  snowfall  varies  from  2  to  60  inches 
and  more,  with  most  of  the  10  states  receiv- 
ing over  24  Inches: 

Fourth,  the  Great  Plains  have  more  hail 
storms  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
occur  on  an  average  of  2  to  8  days  per  year: 

Fifth,  the  frost-free  period  varies  from  120 
to  240  days.  Parts  of  Texas  have  over  120 
days  above  90  degrees  each  sunmier,  while 
parts  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota  may  have 
only  20  days; 

Sixth,  the  northern  states  have  180  days 
below  32  degrees,  while  parts  of  Texas  have 
30  days  or  less; 

Seventh,  temperature  variations  cause  a 
difference  of  120  to  240  days  for  growing 
crops; 

Eighth,  the  Great  Plains  area  Is  constantly 
bombarded  by  winds.  An  average  wind  ve- 
locity of  15  miles  per  hour  in  parts  of  the 
Great  Plains  may  not  seem  strong,  but  it 
takes  a  lot  of  30  miles  per  hour  and  above 
winds  to  achieve  this  average;  and 

Ntath.  drought  and  wind  combine  to  create 
cycles  of  erosion  damage. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  I  was 
disturbed  when  a  couple  of  years  ago  the 
administration  proposed  to  combine 
GPCP  with  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program,  which  is  a  national  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  I  wrote  Secretary 
Bergland  as  well  as  the  leadership  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  to  voice  my  concern 
and  to  state  that  it  was  inconceivable 
that  GPCP  would  be  improved  by  com- 
bining it  with  ACP,  even  at  the  same  level 
of  funding,  much  less  the  reduced  level 
proposed  by  the  President. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  me  that 
the  measure  before  us  today  will  preserve 
the  integrity  to  the  Great  Plains  program 
and  will  double  its  annual  appropriations 
ceiling  to  $50  million.  Actual  appropria- 
tions have  been  about  $15  to  $20  million 
in  recent  years,  but  we  must  try  to  do 
better. 

According  to  Mr.  Overholt,  as  of  a 
year  ago,  at  least  75  million  acres  remain 
to  be  treated.  Many  expired  contracts 
need  additional  treatment  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  land  use.  Over  600  con- 
tracts worth  $6  million  were  not  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1978,  and  4,900  unserviced 
applications  are  pending. 

The  National  Association  of  (^nserva- 
tion  Districts  informs  me  that  in  my  own 
State  of  South  Dakota  alone  there  are 
nearly  500  applicants  waiting  to  partici- 


pate if  the  program  is  renewed  and 
funded.  Over  the  years  there  have  been 
3,551  total  participants  in  South  Dakota, 
and  about  1,600  still  have  conservation 
contracts  in  effect  on  their  land. 

These  contracts  give  legal  status  to  the 
conservation  plans  developed  under 
GPCP.  A  conservation  plan  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  cost-sharing  assistance  un- 
der GPCP,  and  the  plan  must  cover  a 
complete  operating  unit.  Thus,  GPCP 
leads  to  a  coordinated  conservation  effort 
upon  the  part  of  a  producer ;  and  it  gets 
more  bang  for  the  buck  than  assistance 
for  isolated,  individual  conservation 
practices. 

That  is  the  essence  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program, 
and  it  is  a  model  the  national  conserva- 
tion effort  as  a  whole  would  do  well  to 
follow.  As  I  stated,  however,  the  problems 
of  the  Great  Plains  area  are  unique  and 
of  suflScient  magnitude  to  warrant  a  dis- 
tinct program  of  their  own.  Combining 
GPCP  into  a  national  program  could  only 
confuse  the  issue  and  contribute  to  a 
lessening  of  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  critical  conservation  needs 
of  the  Great  Plains. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  bringing  H.R.  3789  to  the 
floor,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  it  deserves. 
D  1300 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Marle- 

NEE). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3789,  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program.  This  program  is 
unique  in  its  conception  and  implemen- 
tation. First  enacted  in  1956  to  control 
wind  erosion,  the  program  covers  469 
counties — 436  million  acres — in  10 
States. 

All  conservation  work  is  designed 
around  a  program  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  entire  productive  potential  of 
the  farm.  The  landholder  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  local  conservation  district 
personnel.  Such  coordination  provides  fi- 
nancial assistance,  but  more  importantly, 
technical  expertise. 

It  is  important  to  take  note  of  a  na- 
tional survey  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
USDA  concerning  agricultural  issues,  in- 
cluding soil  and  water  resources.  A  ma- 
jority of  Americans  beUeve  more  soil  and 
water  conservation  is  needed,  and  private 
and  public  partnership  is  the  best  way  to 
cut  soil  loss. 

The  Great  Plains  program  is  a  program 
which  works  and  works  weU.  liie  acres 
of  productive  land  that  would  be  lost 
without  this  program  are  incalculable. 
The  Great  Plains  program  has  been  so 
successful  that  other  programs  have  been 
modeled  after  it,  including  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972. 

In  field  hearings  which  I  attended  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  on  October  20,  1979,  all 
witnesses  spoke  in  favor  of  the  program, 
but  were  concerned  about  the  low  level 
of  Federal  funding.  This  bill  before  us 
today  will  eliminate  much  of  this  concern. 
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What  we  are  enacting  today  is  continu- 
ation of  a  sensible  and  successful  pro- 
gram which  returns  to  this  Nation  more 
in  agricultural  productivity  than  the 
monetary  input  given  the  program  by  the 
Federal  Grovemment.  The  program  owes 
its  success  to  the  role  played  by  the  land- 
owner and  his  commitment  to  saving  pro- 
ductive lands.  It  is  a  program  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  H.R.  3789,  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  legislation. 
It  extends  the  life  of  a  tried  and  tested 
program  that  has  effectively  met  soil  and 
water  conservation  needs  of  the  Great 
Plains  States  for  the  last  24  years.  Al- 
though this  area  of  the  country  has  a 
tremendous  agricultural  output,  it  is 
subject  to  climatic  extremes  which  de- 
mand comprehensive  and  careful  re- 
source management. 

The  program  offers  the  opportunity  of 
long  term  costsharing  contracts  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
farmers  to  carry  on  the  important  work 
of  assuring  that  our  productive  agricul- 
ture can  continue  to  thrive.  The  long 
term  nature  of  the  program  allows  for 
continuity  and  a  chance  to  plan  for 
future  conservation  requirements. 

The  popularity  of  the  program  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  sizable  backlog  of  pros- 
pective applicants.  Increased  productive 
forage  acreage  for  Uvestock  and  wildlife 
in  areas  served  by  the  program  point  to 
its  effectiveness. 

Of  increasing  concern  across  the  Great 
Plains  States  is  the  need  to  wisely  use 
and  preserve  dwindling  water  resources. 
The  program  recognizes  this  problem  by 
continuing  the  policy  of  allowing  cost- 
sharing  contracts  only  for  improvements 
in  existing  irrigation  systems.  Such  im- 
provements will,  as  I  understand  it,  have 
the  net  effect  of  preserving  scarce  water 
resources.  Further,  with  no  contracts 
being  made  for  new  systems,  demand  on 
the  underground  water  supplies  would 
not  be  increased. 

However,  while  I  strongly  support  this 
bill— of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor— there  is  much  more  that  we 
need  to  do.  All  the  conservation  practices 
in  the  world  will  not  be  worthwhile  un- 
less our  farmers  get  reasonable  prices 
for  their  products  so  they  can  stay  in 
business.  All  economic  signals  point  to 
a  bearish  situation  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  Carryover  stocks  are  high  and  I 
have  heard  reports  that  fence  row  to 
fence  row  planting  is  the  norm  in  many 
areas.  Without  some  set  aside  program 
and  higher  loan  rates,  I  am  afraid  that 
we  could  get  into  the  same  situation 
as  we  faced  in  1977  when  farm  prices 
plummeted.  In  1977  times  were  difficult. 
This  time  it  would  be  catastrophic. 
Three  years  ago  the  inflation  rate  was 
6.8  percent.  In  1979,  the  rate  was  nearly 
twice  as  much  at  13  percent.  And  prices 
for  many  key  agricultural  inputs  have 
gone  up  much  faster  than  the  general 
inflation  rate.  For  example,  diesel  fuel 
in  southern  Kansas  which  sold  for  47 
cents  a  gallon  just  a  year  ago  is  now 
$1,  a  112  percent  increase  over  the  last 
12  months. 

The  administration  has  assumed  grain 
export  contracts  intended  for  the  Soviet 
Union  before  the  embargo.  Granted,  that 


action  took  care  of  the  short-term  situ- 
ation but  did  not  address  in  any  way 
the  long-term  consequences  of  the  em- 
bargo. Those  longer  term  effects  must 
be  addressed  now.  Set  asides  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  need  to  be  put  into  ef- 
fect with  a  graze-off  until  May  15  to 
allow  farmers  to  meet  their  normal  crop 
acreage  requirement  for  participation  in 
the  program.  Loan  rates  must  also  be 
increased  to  assure  a  reasonable  price 
floor. 

The  administration  has  the  author- 
ity under  the  1977  farm  bill  to  take  both 
of  those  steps.  But,  if  the  administra- 
tion is  unwilling  to  do  so,  we  in  the 
Congress  should  be  ready  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  mandate  those  actions.  That 
would  only  be  providing  support  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy  just 
as  we  have  supported  other  parts  of 
the  economy  during  hard  times. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  vital  to 
the  long-term  productivity  of  our  Na- 
tion's breadbasket.  In  fact,  it  is  the  es- 
sence of  truly  preserving  our  agricul- 
tural lands.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  its  passage.* 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.B.  3789 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (70  Stat.  1115.  as  amended; 
16  U.S.C.  590p(b) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  third  and  fourth  sen- 
tences of  paragraph  (1)  thereof  beginning 
with  "Such  contracts  may  be  entered 
into  .  .  ."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  contracts  may  be  entered 
into  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than 
September  30,  1987  with  respect  to  farms, 
ranches,  and  other  lands  in  counties  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  of  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota. 
Texas,  and  Wyoming,  and  in  counties  in 
other  States,  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
susceptible  to  serious  wind  and/or  water 
erosion  by  reason  of  their  soil  types,  terrain, 
and  climatic,  soil,  topographic,  flood,  saline, 
other  natiiral  hazards,  and  other  factors. 
The  landowner  or  operator  shall  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  a  plan  of  farming  operations 
or  land  use  which  incorporates  such  soU  and 
water  conservation  practices  and  principles 
as  may  be  determined  by  him  to  be  practi- 
cable for  maximum  mitigation  of  climatic, 
soil,  topographic,  flood,  saline,  and  other 
natural  hazards  of  the  area  in  which  such 
land  is  located,  and  which  outlines  a  sched- 
ule of  proposed  changes  in  cropping  systems 
or  land  use  and  of  the  conservation  measures 
which  are  to  be  carried  out  on  the  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  during  the  contract 
period  to  protect  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other 
land  from  erosion  and  deterioration  by  nat- 
ural causes.";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  in  the  flrst  sentence  of 
paragraph  (7)  thereof  everything  following 
the  word  "subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendments:  Page  2,  line  11, 
strike  "1987"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  tber«of 
"1991"; 

Page  2,  line  15.  strike  "and  In  counties  In 
other  States."; 

Page  2.  line  16.  strike  "and/"; 

Page  3,  strike  lines  7-9,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof : 

(2)   deleting  "$300,000,000"  and  "925,000,- 
000"  in  the  proviso  In  paragraph   (7)    and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ">600.000,000  '  and 
"$50,000,000",  respectively.; 
and 

Page  2,  insert  after  section  1  a  new  sec- 
tion 2  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
October  1.  1980.". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  considered  en  bl<x:. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Ambro,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3789)  to  amend  section  16(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  amended,  providing  for 
a  Great  Plains  conservation  program, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  579,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed,  H.R.  3789. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5235, 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS  SPECIAL  PAY 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
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5235)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  certain  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  uniformed  services. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  X  XVin, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

<For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Febru- 
ary 13,  1980.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols* 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alababma  <  Mr.  Nichols)  . 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
bring  back  to  the  House  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  5235 — a  bill  to  restructure 
the  special  pay  for  uniformed  services 
health  professionals. 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
were  identical  in  substance  with  respect 
to  special  pay  for  dental,  optometry,  vet- 
erinary, and  podiatry  officers.  There 
were  several  differences,  however,  with 
regard  to  medical  officers. 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment adopted  the  same  structural  ap- 
proach to  revising  the  special  pays  for 
physicians.  There  were  three  common 
types  of  special  pay  proposed;  the  dif- 
ferences were  in  the  amounts  and  con- 
ditions for  payment.  The  three  common 
types  of  special  pay  are:  First,  a  pay- 
ment while  not  in  internship  or  resi- 
dency training;  second,  a  variable  spe- 
cial pay;  and  third,  a  payment  for  board 
certification  in  a  specialized  branch  of 
medicine.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  fourth  type  of 
special  pay— incentive  special  pay — not 
contained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill  was 
in  the  special  pay  afforded  obligated 
physicians. 

The  House  bill  provided  the  same  pay- 
ments to  physicians  with  the  same  serv- 
ice and  qualifications  regardless  of 
their  obligated  status.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  lesser  amounts  to 
medical  officers  with  service  obligations 
arising  from  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  or  from  participation  in  the 
health  professions  scholarship  program 
'HPSP)  or  similar  programs. 

The  conference  report  provides  the 
same  payments  regardless  of  the  physi- 
cian's obligated  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  reported  that  he  does  not  favor 
the  conference  report  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  report  to  you 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  took  time  out  from 
his  busy  schedule  on  January  30,  1980 


to  write  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  report  that  he  does  not 
favor  H.R.  5235. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5235  was  introduced 
in  the  House  on  September  14.  1979.  The 
introduction  of  that  bill  culminated  a 
series  of  extensive  formal  hearings  ex- 
tending over  several  months  and  an  ex- 
haustive review  and  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems being  experienced  in  the  military 
health  care  delivery  system.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  April  10,  1979, 
had  submitted  a  bill  that  we  considered 
in  detail  along  with  a  number  of  other 
proposals. 

Prom  September  14.  1979,  when  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Compensa- 
tion reported  H.R.  5235  until  Novem- 
ber 13,  1979,  when  H.R.  5235  was  passed 
by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  377  to  10,  we 
did  not  hear  a  word  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  From  Novem- 
ber 13,  1979,  until  December  17,  1979, 
when  H.R.  5235  was  reported  favorably 
with  amendment  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  received  any  word  from 
tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
On  December  20.  1979,  the  Senate 
passed  H.R.  5235  with  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Finally,  on  January  30,  1980,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  got  around  to  advising  the  chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  he  does 
not  favor  H.R.  5235,  but  rather  favors 
the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  April  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  conferees  met 
to  consider  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment, 
we  were  aware  of  the  letter  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  but 
nonetheless  agreed  on  the  compromise 
before  the  House  today. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  views  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
I  know  that  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  will  do  much  more  to  aid  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  those  health  pro- 
fessionals critically  needed  to  support 
our  armed  forces  than  the  bill  submitted 
by  the  administration  to  Congress  last 
April. 

The  Surgeons  General  of  the  military 
departments  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  have 
all  reported  to  me  that  they  favor  H.R. 
5235.  Similarly,  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings  and  following  formal  action, 
we  have  heard  from  hundreds  of  mili- 
tary physicians  who  have  expressed 
strong  support  for  H.R.  5235  and  equally 
strong  opposition  to  the  administration 
proposal.  I  do  not  claim  this  bill  is  the 
panacea  for  solving  all  the  problems  in 
the  military  health  care  delivery  system. 
However,  this  bUl  directs  the  increased 
pay  at  those  points  in  the  military 
health  professional's  career  when  he  is 
deciding  to  stay  or  leave.  It  provides 
added  pay  for  those  with  highly  special- 
ized skills  whose  civilian  income  alter- 
natives are  the  greatest. 
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In  short,  this  bill  is  designed  to  aid 
in  solving  the  problem  of  attracting  and 
retaining  adequate  numbers  of  health 
professionals  with  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  the  Armed  Forces  now  and 
in  the  future.  This  bill  is  a  better  bill 
than  that  submitted  to  the  Congress 
last  April  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
conference  report  on  H  R.  5235.  This  re- 
structuring of  the  special  pays  for  uni- 
formed services  health  professionals  will 
improve  the  quality  of  care  provided  our 
military  population— will  result  in  in- 
creased readiness  of  our  wartime  medical 
support— and  will  help  attract  and  retain 
health  professionals. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  the  obligated  physicians, 
the  House  and  Senate  version  differed  on 
the  amount  of  the  payment  to  physicians 
when  not  engaged  in  internship  or  resi- 
dency training. 

The  House  bill  provided  a  $10,000  an- 
nual payment  to  all  physicians  who  are 
not  in  internship  or  initial  residency 
training  and  wlio  agree  to  remain  on 
active  duty  for  at  least  1  year.  The 
Senate  vtrsion  provided  $9,000.  We 
compromised. 

The  conference  report  provides  the 
$9,000  payment  to  physicians  with  le.-^s 
than  10  years  of  creditable  service  and 
provides  the  $10,000  payment— the  House 
position — to  physicians  with  10  or  more 
years  of  creditable  service. 

Finally,  the  Senate  version  authorized 
a  fourth  new  type  of  special  pay— an  in- 
centive special  pay — not  provided  for  in 
the  House  version.  This  Senate  provision 
would  have  provided  up  to  $8,000  pe*  year 
to  physicians  in  critically  short  special- 
ties but  limited  the  total  amount  of  funds 
that  could  be  used  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  funds  used  for  special  pay.  We  com- 
promised. The  conference  report  provides 
for  this  additional  incentive  special  pay 
but  limits  the  total  amount  of  funds  to  6 
percent  of  the  total  funds  used  for  special 
pay.  In  addition,  it  was  agreed  that  this 
type  of  special  pay  could  be  used  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  additional  increments 
in  addressing  problems  such  as  shortages 
by  years  of  service;  in  geographic  loca- 
tions or  in  certain  positions,  such  as 
chiefs  of  residency  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  an  excel- 
lent conference  report — in  large  measure 
the  House  position  prevailed — it  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  original  House- 
passed  bill,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  compromise. 

GKNERAL 

The  new  special  pay  provisions  would 
replace  the  current  special  pay  system. 
None  of  the  payments  provided  by  the 
bill  would  be  dependent  on  the  obligated 
status  of  the  health  professional;  there 
would  be  no  expiration  date  for  the 
authority  for  these  payments;  and  the 
level  of  the  payments  would  be  specifi- 
cally delineated  in  statute  and  not  sub- 
ject to  administrative  change. 
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PHYSICIANS 


Pour  types  of  special  pays  are  pro- 
vided for  physicians  under  the  bill:  A 
payment  while  not  in  internship  or 
initial  residency  training;  a  variable 
special  pay;  a  payment  for  board  certi- 
fication ;  and  an  incentive  special  pay. 

PAYMENT    WHII.E    NOT    IN    TRAINING 

An  annual  payment  of  $9,000  per  year 
would  be  provided  to  all  physicians  with 
less  than  10  years  of  creditable  service 
who  are  not  engaged  in  internship  or 
initial  residency  training;  this  payment 
would  be  increased  to  $10,000  per  year 
for  physicians  with  10  or  more  years  of 
creditable  service  who  are  not  in  intern- 
ship or  initial  residency  training.  This 
payment  would  be  offered  as  a  lump  sum 
at  the  beginning  of  a  year  for  which  a 
physician  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty. 

VARIABLE   SPECIAL  PAY 

The  second  component,  variable  spe- 
cial pay,  would  be  payable  to  all  mili- 
tary' physicians  on  active  duty  regard- 
less of  status  and  would  range  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  per  year  depending  on 
years  of  creditable  service — $1,200  per 
year  would  be  payable  when  a  physician 
is  engaged  in  internship.  Variable  spe- 
cial pay  was  set  to  achieve  the  desired 
shape  and  level  of  total  physician  com- 
pensation. It  would  be  paid  on  a  monthly 
basis.  The  annual  rates  of  variable  spe- 
cial i>ay  are  shown  below: 

Annual  variable 
Years  of  creditable  service :  special  pay 

In  Internship $1,200 

Less  than  6 5,000 

8  to  8- 10,000 

8  to  10 9,500 

10  to   12 9000 

12  to  14 8,000 

14  to   18 7,000 

18  to  22 6  000 

Over  22 g  000 

Flag  officers  would  receive  $1,000  as 
variable  special  pay  regardless  of  years 
of  service.  They  are  also  eligible  for  the 
other  components  of  special  pay  if  they 
meet  the  appropriate  criteria. 

PAYMENT    FOR    BHARD    CERTIFICATION 

The  third  component  of  special  pay 
would  be  payable  to  physicians  who  have 
achieved  board  certification  and  would 
depend  on  years  of  creditable  service. 
The  amount  would  range  from  $2,000  to 
$5,000  per  year  and  would  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The  annual  rates  are 
shown  below: 

Years  of  credit-  Annual  payment  for 

able  service:  board  certification 

Less  than  10 $2,000 

\°l°  12 2,500 

14  to   18 4000 

°ver    18 5  000 

INCENTIVE  SPECIAL  PAY 

The  fourth  component  of  special  pay 
would  be  payable  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  per  year  and  is  intended 
to  be  used  to  provide  additional  incentive 
to  physicians  in  specialties  in  critical 
supply.  In  addition,  this  component  could 
be  used  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  simi- 
lar forms  of  additional  pay  to  address 
other  shortages  in  the  physician  force. 
The  total  incentive  special  pay  for  all 
Physicians  would  be  limited  to  6  percent 


of  the  amount  of  total  special  pay  ex- 
pended for  physicians  in  a  fiscal  year. 

CREDITABLE   SERVICE 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
amount  of  special  pay,  creditable  service 
for  a  military  physician  is  computed  by 
adding  all  periods  spent  in  medical  in- 
ternship and  residency  status  while  not 
on  active  duty  plus  all  periods  of  active 
service  as  a  military  physician. 

DENTISTS 

Three  types  of  special  pays  are  pro- 
vided military  dentists  under  the  bill: 
A  payment  while  not  in  internship  or 
residency  training;  a  variable  special 
pay;  and  a  payment  for  board  quali- 
fication. 

PAYMENT  WHILE  NOT  IN  TRAINING 

The  payment  received  while  not  in 
internship  or  residency  training  in- 
creases with  years  of  creditable  service 
and  would  be  paid  as  a  lump  sum  at  the 
beginning  of  a  year  for  which  the  dental 
officer  agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty. 
The  annual  rates  are  shown  below: 

Years  of  credit-  Annual 

able  service:  payment 

3  to  12 $6,000 

12  to  18-- - 8.000 

Over  18 10,000 

VARIABLE   SPECIAL   PAY 

The  second  component,  variable  spe- 
cial pay,  would  depend  on  years  of 
creditable  service  and  would  be  paid  on 
a  monthly  basis.  The  amounts  of  variable 
special  pay  were  set  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired shape  and  level  of  total  compensa- 
tion for  military  dentists.  This  com- 
ponent of  special  pay  would  be  paid  to 
all  military  dentists.  The  annual  rates  of 
variable  special  pay  are  shown  below: 

Years  of  credit-  Annual  rate  of  fan- 

able  service:  able  special  pay 

During  internship $1,200 

Less   than   6 2,000 

6  to  8 5.000 

8  to   10 7.000 

10    to    12 -_.     9,000 

12    to    14 —     8.000 

14    to    18 7.000 

Over  18 5,000 

Flag  officers  would  receive  $1,000  as 
variable  special  pay  regardless  of  years 
service.  They  are  also  eligible  for  the 
other  components  of  special  pay  if  they 
meet  the  appropriate  criteria. 

PAYMENT    FOR    BOARD    QDALIFICATION 

The  third  component  of  special  pay  for 
dental  officers  would  be  payable  to  den- 
tists who  had  achieved  board  qualifica- 
tion and  would  depend  on  years  of  credit- 
able service.  The  amount  would  range 
from  $2,000  to  $4,000  per  year  and  would 
be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  criterion 
for  this  payment  would  be  board  certi- 
fication if  that  criterion  were  attainable 
in  the  private  sector.  The  annual  rates 
are  shown  below: 

Years  of  credit-  Annual  payment  for 

able  service:  board  qualification 

Less  than   12 $2,000 

12    to    14 3,000 

Over    14- 4,000 

CREDrrABLE   SERVICE 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
amount  of  special  pay,  creditable  service 
for  military  dentists  is  computed  by 
adding  all  periods  spent  in  dental  intern- 


ship and  residency  status  whUe  not  on 
active  duty  plus  all  periods  of  active 
service  as  a  military  dentist. 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Two  types  of  special  pay  are  provided 
military  optometrists  imder  the  bill:  a 
payment  while  not  in  residency  training 
and  variable  special  pay. 

PAYMENT    WHILE    NOT    IN    TKAINING 

The  military  optometrist  with  over  3 
years  of  creditable  service  would  be  eli- 
gible for  an  annual  lump  sum  payment 
of  $1,000  in  exchange  for  an  agreement 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  an  addi- 
tional year.  All  Optometric  officers  would 
be  eligible  for  this  payment  as  long  as 
they  are  not  undergoing  residency  train- 
ing. 

VARIABLE  SPECIAL  PAT 

A  variable  special  pay  would  be  pay- 
able to  all  optometric  officers  depending 
on  years  of  service.  It  would  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The  annual  rates  of  vari- 
able special  pay  are  shown  below: 
Years  of  credit-  Annual  rate  of  vari- 

able service;  able  special  pay 

Less  than  6 $3,000 

6  to  12 2,600 

12  to  16 2.  000 

Over  16 1.000 

CREDITABLE    SERVICE 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
amount  of  special  pay.  creditable  service 
for  a  military  optometrist  is  computed  by 
adding  all  periods  spent  in  optometric 
residency  training  while  not  on  active 
duty  plus  all  periods  of  active  service  as 
a  military  optometrist. 

PODIATRISTS 

Military  podiatrists  with  over  3  years 
of  creditable  service  would  be  eligible  for 
a  payment  of  $100  per  month.  Creditable 
service  would  be  computed  by  adding  all 
periods  spent  in  podiatric  residency 
training  while  not  on  active  duty  plus 
all  periods  of  active  service  as  a  military 
podiatrist. 

VETERINARIANS 

Although  no  change  was  made  to  the 
amount  of  special  pay  received  by  a  mili- 
tary veterinarian— $100  per  month— the 
expiration  date  of  the  authority  for  this 
pay  was  repealed,  and  the  authority  was 
made  permanent. 

D  1310 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without, 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 


QfUdA 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  program 
might  be  for  the  remainder  of  today  and 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  pro- 
gram for  today,  as  the  Chair  recognizes, 
is  concluded  and  on  tomorrow  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m.  and  will  consider 
the  bill,  H.R.  6081,  the  Special  Central 
American  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
have  been  in  session  for  the  entire  week 
collectively  less  than  8  hours.  Does  the 
Chair  mean  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  on 
Friday  when  we  have  spent  less  than  1 
day  in  debate  on  this  floor  in  full  con- 
sideration of  all  legislation?  What  is  the 
urgency  of  this  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recognize,  this  afternoon 
under  previous  discussion  the  motion  to 
consider  the  rule  for  the  bill  H.R.  6081 
was  not  agreed  to.  Since  we  were,  there- 
fore, unable  to  consider  the  rule,  we  had 
no  opportimity  to  debate  and  consider 
that  measure.  Therefore,  the  measure 
was  laid  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  a  rule  has  failed.  What  is 
the  urgency  about  having  to  come  back 
tomorrow?  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  finish  the  debate  on  that 
bill  and  vote  on  it  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  it  is  the  intention  to 
consider  that  legislation  tomorrow  and 
hopefully  dispose  of  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Then  I  guess 
we  can  assume  that  the  program  as  put 
out  last  week  that  we  would  rise  by  3 
o'clock  on  Friday,  if  there  would  be  a 
session,  will  be  ignored? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  understanding  that  the  Chair  has, 
the  leadership  hopes  to  complete  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  6081  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  a  shame  to  keep  people  on 
Friday  when  we  have  not  really  done  any 
work  yet  this  week. 


TWO   OUTSTANDING    AMERICANS 
HONORED  BY  BNAI  ZION 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1980,  B'nai  Zion  held  its  72d 
Annual  Award  Dinner  in  which  they 
honored  two  outstanding  Americans,  our 
colleague  from  the  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington, 
and  our  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Hugh  Carey,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 


Governor  Carey  was  the  recipient  of 
the  1980  B'nai  Zion  America-Israel 
Friendship  Award,  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  B'nai  Zion  nationtil  vice  presi- 
dent, the  Honorable  Herbert  Tenzer,  our 
former  colleague  who  served  in  this  body 
some  years  ago  with  distinction. 

In  honor  of  the  award  given  him  by 
this  distinguished  organization.  Gover- 
nor Carey  provided  a  moving  address 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  human  rights. 
I  believe  the  contents  of  this  speech 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  I  insert  this  matter  into 
the  Record. 

Remarks  by  Governor  Hugh  L.  Caret 
I  am  deeply  honored  by  this  award. 
Throughout  my  public  career  I  have  had 
an  enduring  commitment  to  Israel. 

But  there  are  many  such  people  In  thU 
country — Indeed,  in  this  room — who  have  a 
like  commitment,  and  I  am  grateful  to  be 
chosen  from  that  distinguished  company  for 
this  award. 

Since  Its  foundation.  I  have  considered 
Israel  and  Its  people  as  proof  of  the  un- 
quenchable desire  of  the  human  spirit  for 
Justice  and  freedom. 

Tonight  I  am  proud  to  be  identined  with 
that  achievement,  to  be  honored  for  whatever 
contribution  I  have  been  able  to  make  to 
Israel's  success. 

For  Israel's  story  is  the  story  of  free  men 
and  women  everywhere. 
Her  struggle,  their  struggle. 
Her  borders,  their  borders. 
Her  peace  and  security,  their  concern  and 
their  obligation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  dilute  the  special  Jewish 
character  of  Israel,  nor  Its  central  position 
in  Jewish  history,  nor  the  long  and  heroic 
loyalty  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  Covenant 
that  first  brought  their  nation  into  existence. 
Israel  is  and  must  remain  the  Jewish 
homeland. 

Countless  generations  suffered  persecution 
and  pogrom,  bloodshed  and  exile,  rather  than 
abandon  that  ancient  and  sacred  vision: 
If  I  forget  you,  O  Jerusalem, 
May  my  right  hand  wither; 
May  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  palate 
If  I  remember  you  not; 
If  I  place  not  Jerusalem 
Before  my  Joy. 

I  am.  as  I'm  sure  you  already  know,  the 
descendant  of  another  group  o*  people  noted 
for  the  stubborn  love  of  their  homeland  and 
persistent  dedication  to  their  faith. 

That  has,  I  think,  always  reinforced  my 
admiration  for  Israel. 

In  fact,  over  the  years  I  had  come  to  think 
that,  perhaps,  the  similarities  wci-e  more 
than  coincidental. 

Sure  enough,  It  has  recently  been  pointed 
out  to  me  that  an  early  medieval  Irish  text, 
■The  Green  Book  of  Irish  Saints,"  explained 
the  particular  qualities  of  the  Irish  as  the 
result  of  the  settlement  of  the  Lost  Tribe 
of  Israel  In  the  County  Oalway. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  question  the  learning 
of  Irish  monks. 

I  will  leave  It  to  the  linguists  to  find  Irish 
folk  songs  among  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and 
to  the  etymologists  to  trace  how  the  name 
Cohen  developed  into  Carey  but.  In  the 
meantime,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
my  first  cousins,  3,500  removed. 

Yet  there  are  far  stronger,  more  immediate 
ties  between  us  than  this. 

All  of  us  have  come  to  realize  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  Judaeo  Christian  heritage  and 
the  strength  of  the  forces  of  fanaticism  and 
despotism   which   threaten  it. 

The  twin  horrors  of  Nazism  and  Stalinism 
have  shown  us  that  whatever  the  first  In- 
stance of  attack,  the  aim  of  totalitarianism 


Is  the  destruction  of  the  moral  and  ethical 
values  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  alike. 

We  are  Involved,  then,  in  the  future  of 
Israel  not  only  because  Its  existence  rights 
a  grievous  history  wrong  or  Its  military 
prowess  stands  as  a  bulwark  against  aggres- 
sion in  the  Mid-East — although  these  reasons 
are  legitimate  in  themselves. 

We  are  Involved,  finally,  because  whether 
we  are  Christians  or  Jews,  we  recognize  Is- 
rael s  existence  as  part  of  the  same  cloth  in 
which  our  own  existence  is  woven. 

If  that  thread  is  unravelled  or  ripped  out 
then  the  very  fabric  of  our  civilization  wlU 
be  destroyed. 

This  organization,  the  American -Israel 
Friendship  League,  Is  founded  on  that 
premise.  It  has  worked  with  great  success  to 
strengthen  the  cultural,  educational  and 
personal  ties  which  bind  our  two  countries 
together. 

It  recognizes  that  Israel,  like  America,  rep- 
resents a  special  moment  in  history  where 
the  concepts  of  human  dignity  and  Inalien- 
able rights  have  been  enshrined  in  practice 
as  well  as  theory. 

Unfortunately,  this  does  not  mean  there 
Is  an  easy  course  ahead  of  us. 

We  are  faced  again  with  the  question  Un- 
coln  framed  in  the  midst  of  our  Civil  War 
"Whether  this  nation  or  any  nation,  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure;" 
that  Is.  whether  democracy  might  lack  the 
self-discipline  and  resolve  necessary  to  meet 
the  problems  that  would  challenge  it. 

We  know,  of  course,  as  he  knew,  that  it 
can  endure  and  it  must  endure. 

In  April  of  1945,  at  Nordhausen  In  Ger- 
many, I  saw  the  alternative  spelled  out  in 
the  mute  and  brutal  monuments  of  watch- 
towers,  barbed-wire,  the  broken  bodies  of 
both  the  dead  and  the  survivors. 

In  a  grim  progression  to  the  East  camp 
after  camp  bore  the  same  monuments,  the 
same  evil  paraphernalia  of  genocide,  only  to 
a  greater  degree. 

There— as  in  that  other  hell,  the  Gulags  of 
the  Soviet  Union— was  spelled  out  a  final 
warning  to  those  who  think  human  rights 
are  a  luxury  rather  than  the  basis  of  a 
civilized  society,  who  doubt  the  necessity 
for  resisting  aggression. 

These  are  lessons,  however,  which  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  learned  bet- 
ter than  Israel. 

It  has  remained  a  functioning  and  flour- 
Ishlng  democracy,  while  on  four  separate 
occasions,  against  overwhelming  odds  daz- 
zling the  world  with  its  military  prowess  and 
tenacity. 

Yet  when  the  moment  for  peace  came,  a 
moment  which  President  Carter  deserves 
much  credit  for,  Israel  was  willing  to  take 
the  risks  necessary  to  bring  it  about. 

That  desire  for  peace,  however,  must  not 
be  seen  as  a  sign  of  weakness  or  encourage- 
ment for  the  PLO. 

Israel's  existence  can  never  be  a  barealnlnK 
point. 

Its  security  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace 
in  the  Mid-East. 

The  growing  Russian  presence  in  the  area, 
extending  now  from  Afganlstan  to  South 
Yemen  and  Ethiopia,  only  serves  to  under- 
line this. 

It  would  be  suicidal  for  the  West  to  allow 
a  PLO  autocracy,  with  Its  traditional  ties  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  to  be  pointed  at  the  heart 
of  Israel. 

No  one  who  has  ever  visited  Israel,  as  I 
have,  who  has  met  its  people,  tasted  their 
fierce  dedication  to  their  land  and  their 
freedom,  can  doubt  their  collective  deter- 
mination or  the  strength  of  their  commit- 
ment to  democracy. 

America,  of  course,  shares  that  commit- 
ment, recognizing— as  It  always  must— that 
Israel  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  policies  In 
the  Mid-East. 

Yet.  in  the  last  analysis,  that  shared  com- 
mitment rests  on  more  than  economic  ad- 
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vantage  or  military  alliance  or  even  a  com- 
mon heritage. 

It  rests  on  the  sacrifice  and  suffering  of 
those  millions  who  underwent  persecution 
and  death  to  achieve  freedom,  who  risked 
their  lives,  their  wealth  and  their  sacred 
honor  that  democracy  might  not  perish  from 
this  earth. 

If  we  should  forget  them,  forget  the  tie  of 
blood  between  Israel  and  America,  then, 
indeed: 

May  our  right  hand  wither. 

Our  tongue  cleave  to  Its  palate. 


THAT  1979  YEARBOOK  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1979  edition  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agri- 
culture has  at  last  become  available.  We 
have  waited  months  for  it.  After  seeing 
the  finished  product,  I  am  moved  to  won- 
der if  it  has  been  worth  waiting  for. 

This  year's  book,  "What's  To  Eat?"  is 
a  radical  departure  from  a  long  line  of 
practical  and  useful  books  covering 
crops,  diseases,  insects,  animals,  and  re- 
sources. The  1979  volume  is  a  book  of 
cartoons,  jokes,  and  games  designed  to 
teach  8-  and  9-year-olds  about  food. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  book  as  a 
juvenile  attraction.  We  spend  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren— including  training  about  good 
food.  My  quarrel  is  with  the  change  of 
direction  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture moving  it  away  from  its  prime  re- 
sponsibility and  making  it  at  the  national 
level,  a  giant  agency  of  consumer  ad- 
vocacy. 

It  is  true  the  consumers  outnumber  the 
agricultural  producers.  They  always  will, 
but  as  fewer  and  fewer  people  on  the 
farm  and  ranch  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more,  they  will  need  all 
the  help  they  can  get  in  meeting  rising 
production  demands.  They  will  not  be 
helped  by  comic  strips,  joke  compen- 
diums,  and  game  books.  They  cannot 
laugh  and  joke  all  the  way  to  the  south 
forty  and  get  the  job  done. 

As  this  job  of  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion becomes  more  complicated  and  sub- 
ject to  more  forces  beyond  the  produc- 
ers' control,  manuals'  and  books  dealing 
with  subjects  on  the  various  aspects  of 
the  expanded  production  and  conserva- 
tion responsibility  would  be  preferable. 

How  about  a  yearbook  of  agriculture 
on  farm  economics?  Or  on  bookkeeping? 
Or  farm  finances  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? If  food  is  going  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon  in  the  delicate  game  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  why  not  a  yearbook  of 
agriculture  on  this  aspect  of  farming? 

And  if  farmers'  battles  are  going  to  be 
won  or  lost  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
or  on  Capitol  Hill,  many  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  would  find  a  yearbook  on 
political  science,  or  lobbying,  useful  ad- 
ditions to  their  libraries. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  now  nec- 
cessary  for  three  out  of  four  families  to 
have  part-time  or  full-time  jobs  off  the 
farm  in  order  to  keep  up  with  inflation 
and  still  stay  in  business  on  the  farm. 


Farming  is  a  family  job,  both  husband 
and  wife  are  needed  on  the  farm  to  do 
the  job.  I  know — I  am  a  farm  wife.  How 
about  a  yearbook  of  agriculture  to  show 
how  to  get  away  from  this  treadmill  or 
make  the  dual  role  more  successful? 

I  do  not  think  we  are  quite  ready  for 
the  first  paperback-comic-strip-joke- 
and-game-oriented  yearbo<^  of  agricul- 
ture. There  are  too  many  other  serious 
areas  that  should  be  addressed  first,  such 
as  putting  food  on  American  tables,  and 
keeping  from  going  brt^e. 


WE  ARE  FALLING  BEHIND 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  the  members  of  the  country, 
for  that  matter,  a  statement  that  I  made 
yesterday  in  our  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  When  I  was 
speaking  to  Dr.  Pierre,  who  is  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research, 
Development,  and  Acquisition,  I  said  that 
it  is  the  perception  of  our  miUtary  power, 
not  the  fact,  that  is  going  to  govern  this 
country  and  this  House  when  it  comes  to 
military  procurement. 

The  administration  has  announced 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  5-percent- 
plus  real  growth  in  our  defense  structure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  c£ise  as  far  as 
the  tactical  area  is  concerned.  For  in- 
stance, last  year  it  was  said  that  we 
would  buy  106  A-10  aircraft  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  In  fact,  we  are  buying  60  this  year. 
Last  year  we  said  we  would  buy  60  F-15 
aircraft.  The  fact  is  we  are  buying  30 
this  year.  Last  year  we  said  we  would 
procure  145  Blackhawk  helicopters  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  actual  number  in 
this  year's  budget  is  80. 

As  an  indication  of  the  cost  increases 
associated  with  these  procurement  cut- 
backs and  stretchouts,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing examples.  The  first  column  of  fig- 
ures is  the  number  of  aircraft — or  mis- 
siles— the  administration  said  it  would 
request  in  fiscal  year  1981  during  our 
fiscal  year  1980  hearings.  The  second 
column  of  figures  is  the  actual  nimiber 
of  aircraft — or  missiles — requested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget. 

(Fiscal  years:  dollar  amounts  In  mlllions/each| 


than  we  predicted  we  would  buy  a  year 
ago.  This  is  contrary  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  us  think  when 
it  advertises  a  5-percent  "real  growth" 
in  the  defense  budget.  We  are  not  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Soviets;  we  are  contin- 
uing to  fall  further  and  further  be- 
hind. 


System 


1980  estimate 


Actually 

requested 

in  1981 


Army :  UH-60  A  (Blackhawk). . .  14S@t2. 4  80@{3. 8 

Navy: 

EA-4B 6&J28.5  3feJ«.8 

P-3C 12@J27.9  8@J29.0 

EC-130Q 3©J25.6  mUS.l 

HARM  missile 212@$0.4  80fell.2 

Air  Force: 

A-10 106feJ5.8  60&18.2 

F-15 60^.$17.9  30Co$24.5 

E-3A(AWACS) 3®J100.3  2@J123.6 

TR-1 8®J20.8  4@126.D 


The  point  is  whether  we  are  talking 
about  tanks,  planes,  missiles — most 
everything  with  which  a  conventional 
war  can  be  waged  for  a  long  time.  We 
will  generally  be  buying  less  this  year 


ISRAELI  SETTLEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  active  debate  within  Israel  over  Is- 
raeli poUcy  of  placing  settlements  In 
territories  Israel  occupied  in  the  June 
1967  war.  The  debate  focuses,  in  good 
part,  on  the  relation  of  the  settlements 
to  Israel's  security.  Aspects  of  this  dis- 
cussion involve  the  question  of  the  ul- 
timate disposition  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  Palestinian  self-determina- 
tion, and  Israel-Arab  relations  and  the 
problems  and  prospects  each  poses  for 
Israeli  security. 

The  second  major  focus  of  the  debate 
involves  moral  concerns.  Can  a  democ- 
racy such  as  Israel  continue  to  tolerate 
a  situation  where  the  rights  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  are  abridged 
and,  yet,  remain  a  democracy?  This 
question  becomes  all  the  more  compel- 
ling given  the  realization  that  In  20 
years,  with  present  population  growth 
rates,  there  will  be  4  million  Israelis 
and  4.5  miUion  Palestinians  living  with- 
in Israel  and  the  occupied  territories. 

Until  recently,  Americans  have  shied 
away  from  engaging  in  a  serious  de- 
bate about  the  wisdom  of  the  Israeli 
settlement  policy  and  the  impUcations 
of  the  settlements  for  Israeli  security 
and  prosperity  and  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  However,  the  United  States 
is  involved  in  the  concern  over  settle- 
ments by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
assumed  a  major  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting a  peace  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  including  an  autonomy  agree- 
ment on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and 
also  because  it  directs  enormous  politi- 
cal, diplomatic,  miUtary,  and  economic 
resources  to  helping  assure  the  well-be- 
ing and  security  of  Israel. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  thought 
it  had  Israel's  commitment  in  the  Camp 
David  agreement  to  suspend  settlement 
activity  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  dur- 
ing the  autonomy  negotiations.  Tragi- 
cally, Israel  has  not  kept  this  commit- 
ment, creatine  doubt  about  not  only 
Israeli  but  also  American  intentions  to 
continue  peace  efforts  and  reduce  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East.  Today,  much 
more  so  than  a  year  ago,  the  West  Bank 
is  a  volatile  place  with  a  young  and 
restive  population. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Is  provid- 
ing Israel  with  $785  million  in  economic 
foreign  aid  annually — in  the  form  of  a 
check — while  Israel  is  putting  a  consid- 
erable level  of  funding  into  building  new 
settlements  in  the  occupied  territories.  In 
January',  Prime  Minister  Begin  allocated 
another  $35  million  for  creating  three 
new  settlements  in  the  West  Bank.  The 
United  States  is,  thus,  indirecUy  subsl- 
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dizing  Israel's  settlements  which  go 
against  the  grain  of  U.S.  policy  and  the 
interests  of  peace. 

I  believe  that  discussion  of  the  set- 
tlements policy  within  both  Israel  and 
the  United  States  is  needed.  Therefore, 
the  following  two  editorials  are  impor- 
tarit  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12.  1980] 
Thi  Price  of  West  Bank  Settlements 
The  Israelis  seem  poised  on  the  brink  of 
a  new  stage  In  their  policy  of  settling  Jews 
in  the  occupied  West  Bank.  From  planting 
settlements  mostly  in  open  rural  land  where 
few  or  no  Arabs  need  he  displaced,  the  cabi- 
net Is  moving  toward  authorizing  colonies 
in  built-up  areas  where  many  Arabs  live.  The 
cabinet  move  was  taken  in  the  atmosphere 
of  high  emotion  generated  by  the  murder  of  a 
Jewish  student  in  the  Arab  West  Bank  city 
of  Hebron.  Some  3,000  Jews  now  live  in  a 
Hebron  suburb,  Klryat  Arba.  where  a  hand- 
ful of  families  moved  without  authorization 
in  1968;  not  long  ago  a  handful  of  families, 
with  Israeli  army  support,  moved  in  the  same 
manner  into  central  Hebron.  The  movement 
of  Jews  into  the  West  Bank,  especially  into 
peopled  areas,  is  the  patented  formula  for 
further  trouble. 

Some  Israelis  still  try  to  treat  Jewish 
settlement  in  the  West  Bank  as  an  Issue 
with  two  sides:  so  let's  argue  It  out,  but 
meanwhile  let's  not  allow  it  to  get  in  the 
way  of  more  Important  questions.  But  you 
have  to  be  pretty  stupid  to  swallow  that  line. 
There  is  no  more  important  question.  Jewish 
settlements  are  regarded  everywhere — and 
most  of  all  by  the  settlers  themselves — as 
Israel's  way  to  establish  its  permanent  con- 
trol, leading  eventually  to  outright  annexa- 
tion. The  settlements  undercut  Israel's 
pledge  to  leave  open  to  a  negotiation,  one: 
In  which  the  Palestinians  who  Uve  there 
would  take  part,  the  "final  status"  of  the 
West  Bank.  Moves  like  Sunday's  cabinet 
decision  provide  further  proof,  to  those  who 
require  it,  that  the  government  puts  do- 
mestic Imperatives  ahead  of  its  International 
obligations. 

True,  this  is  not  exactly  a  "first."  Though 
the  Labor  government  had  second  thoughts. 
It  began  the  settlements;  the  Begin  govern- 
ment added  its  own  religious  twist.  The 
real  question  is  what  the  United  States  pro- 
poses to  do  about  It.  For  It  Is  the  United 
States,  so  often  accused  (by  Israelis  as  well 
as  others)  of  weakness  and  vacillation  In  its 
foreign  policy,  that  is  held  accountable  by 
most  of  the  world  for  the  march  of  Israeli 
settlements — and  fairly  so.  And  it  is  the 
United  States  that  pays  a  large  part  of  the 
price,  not  simply  In  its  Immense  aid  to  Israel 
but  in  the  diplomatic  costs  Incurred  in  its 
dealings  with  other  nations. 

Further  criticism  of  Israel  on  this  Issue 
Is  pointless.  So  is  wrist -slapping.  More  direct 
tactics  are  called  for.  Why  not  put  a  measur- 
able value  on  the  settlements  and  let  Israel 
decide  whether  it  wants  to  forfeit  that  much 
from  Its  American  aid.  This  approach  would 
precipitate  a  mighty  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  The  Issue  is 
worth  it.  Time  spent  sorting  out  the  settle- 
ments question  would  be  time  well  spent. 
A  president  seeking  to  assert  the  American 
Interest  in  foreign  policy,  and  to  show  his 
own  leadership,  could  do  a  lot  worse. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  19,  1980] 
Mb.  Becin's  "Good  Faith" 

The  Israeli  government's  recent  declara- 
tion that  there  is  in  principle  "no  Impedi- 
ment" to  Jewish  resettlement  in  Arab 
Hebron  in  the  West  Bank  further  signals 
the  disturbing  ambiguity  of  Israel's  poUcy 


In  what  Mr.  Begin  sometimes  calls  "western 
Eretz  Israel." 

In  Hebron,  as  elsewhere,  the  militants  of 
Gush  Emunlm  aspire  to  colonize  Arab  lands 
and  cities  In  a  manner  calculated  to  handi- 
cap or  even  halt  the  "autonomy"  negotia- 
tions called  for  by  Part  II  of  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  now  in  progress.  By  giving  sanc- 
tion to  these  untimely  and  possibly  illegal 
aspirations,  Mr.  Begin  and  his  shaky  govern- 
ment raise  questions  of  their  good  faith. 
And  they  set  the  priorities  of  domestic 
politics  above  Israel's  clear  Interest  In  a 
stable  negotiated  peace. 

We  are  aware  that  the  final  disposition  of 
the  occupied  West  Bank  raises  security  prob- 
lems for  Israel  which  cannot  be  neglected. 
It  is  also  far  from  clear  that  any  part  of  the 
West  Bank  should  be  forever  closed  to  Jewish 
residents  who  wish  to  live  there  legally.  In- 
deed the  mayor  of  Hebron,  Mr.  Fahd  Kawas- 
ma.  does  not  exclude  the  right  of  settle- 
ment ultimately  and  absolutely,  although 
he  thinks  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  re- 
opening of  Haifa,  Lod  and  Ramla  to  Arab 
settlement. 

But  first  things  must  be  dealt  with  first. 
The  settlement  policy  pursued  by  Israel  In 
the  sparsely  settled  West  Bank  areas,  and 
now  theoretically  extended  to  Hebron,  does 
not  constructively  address  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  Jewish  right  to  live  as  citizens  In 
the  area.  They  are  instead  provocative  as- 
sertions of  rule  by  force,  since  they  require 
the  continuing  protection  of  Israel's  armies 
and  police.  On  that  basis  they  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  President  Sadat,  or  to  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  Jordanians,  or  still  less  to 
any  Palestinian  "moderate"  whose  assent  can 
alone  produce  a  lasting  agreement  on  the 
West  Bank's  future. 

"If  the  definition  of  Palestinian  modera- 
ation  is  to  be  acquiescence  in  permanent 
Israeli  control  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza," 
writes  Mark  Heller,  of  Boston  University  in 
an  extensive  discussion  of  the  autonomy 
question  In  a  recent  issue  of  Foreign  Policy, 
"then  there  are  no  moderates  anywhere  In 
the  Arab  world — Inside  or  outside  the  ter- 
ritories, inside  or  outside  the  PLO."  On  that 
issue,  he  writes.  President  Sadat  and  King 
Hussein  are  as  "radical"  as  Yaslr  Arafat. 

Indeed,  the  settlements  policy,  especially 
as  now  amended,  visibly  Impedes  the  "au- 
tonomy" discussions  by  undercutting  its 
basic  premise — which  is  that  it  must  ulti- 
mately attract  the  consent  and  participa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank  Arabs. 

It  Is  the  recognition  of  this  plain  fact — 
and  Israel's  progressive  toughening  and 
whittling  down  of  the  Camp  David  auton- 
omy formula — that  casts  serious  doubts 
today  on  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Begln's  gov- 
ernment. The  autonomy  plan  Itself,  Initially 
envisioning  "self-rule"  by  a  Palestinian 
council  without  territorial  sovereignty,  and 
administrative  control  without  legislative 
power  and  under  the  continuing  oversight 
of  the  Israeli  Army,  is  not  the  most  generous 
of  prospects.  When  these  constricted  terms 
are  further  clouded  by  aggressive  settlement 
under  military  protection,  the  outlook  for 
their  Implementation  is  further  undercut. 

Thus  as  the  May  "target  date"  for  agree- 
ment on  the  autonomy  plan  approaches.  It 
Is  time  for  Mr.  Begin  and  his  government  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  bargaining  in 
good  faith  and  not  covertly  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy of  what  The  New  York  Times  calls 
"creeping   annexation." 

A  revocation  of  the  theoretical  license  to 
Intrude  a  few  fanatics  into  Hebron  in  defiance 
of  the  sensibilities  of  its  Arab  population — 
indeed,  a  halt  to  all  settlement  everywhere 
in  the  disputed  territories — would  go  far  to 
show  that  It  Is  genuine  self-rule,  not  an- 
nexation, and  that  Mr.  Begin  has  In  mind. 


Mr.    Begin,    In    Israel's    own    best    interest, 
should  stop  settlement  now.9 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stewart)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  February  as  "Black  His- 
tory Month." 

Over  the  years  the  contributions  and 
rich  heritage  of  black  people  have  been 
excluded  from  American  history  books. 
Black  people  have  sufferd  through  the 
degradation  of  slavery  and  other  forms 
of  racial  and  social  strife.  However, 
through  it  all  black  people  have  been 
able  to  make  valuable  contributions  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  Though  many 
contributions  of  black  people  proved  to 
be  useful  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
their  contributions  were  all  but  ignored 
by  the  larger  society. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  heard  of 
the  contributions  of  Grandville  T. 
Woods,  Elijah  McCoy,  Lewis  Latimer, 
W.  W.  Brown,  W.  Q.  Atwood,  Warren 
Coleman,  Daniel  Hale  WiUiams,  Judson 
Lyons,  and  Richard  Wright.  Or  have 
you?  I  am  sure  that  you  did  not  read 
about  any  of  the  aforementioned  per- 
sons in  an  American  history  textbook  if 
you  have  knowledge  of  them. 

Each  year  the  President  issues  an 
Executive  order  to  designate  February  as 
"Black  History  Month."  My  resolution 
would  establish  February  as  "Black  His- 
tory Month." 

We  must  not  continue  to  permit  the 
history  and  heritage  of  black  people  to 
be  ignored.  It  is  essential  that  the  future 
generations  of  our  Nation's  youth  be 
aware  of  their  heritage.  If  we  educate 
our  Nation's  youth,  black  and  white, 
about  the  heritage  of  our  whole  society 
we  may  be  able  to  eliminate  racial  ten- 
sions that  have  existed  in  the  past.  I 
want  to  see  our  Nation's  youth  grow  and 
form  the  society  that  we  dream  of  in 
America.  I  want  our  youth,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  aware  of  and  respect  their 
different  heritages. 

This  is  the  same  resolution  that  my 
predecessor  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  the  late  Ralph 
H.  Metcalfe,  Sr.,  introduced  during  the 
95th  Congress.  His  contributions  to  soci- 
ety are  now  part  of  our  Nation's  rich 
heritage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
resolution  to  create  a  permanent  observ- 
ance for  the  history  of  black  Americans.* 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  62 
years  ago  on  February  24,  1918,  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia  established  an  independ- 
ent nation  of  their  own,  free  of  the  dom- 
ination imposed  on  them  for  centuries 
by  the  Russians.  Today,  I  am  privileged 


to  commemorate  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day  and  to  focus 
attention  on  the  heroism  and  courage  of 
the  Estonian  people  who  continue  to 
struggle,  to  pray,  and  to  work  for  the 
day  when  Estonia  can  once  again  enjoy 
liberty. 

The  Estonian  American  National 
Council  has  issued  a  statement  concern- 
ing human  and  national  rights  in  Rus- 
sian-occupied Estonia,  and  that  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement  by  Estonian  American 
National  Council 

Recently  40  years  elapsed  from  the  sign- 
ing of  the  notorious  Stalln-Hltler  pact  of 
August  23rd,  1939,  which  offered  to  Nazi- 
Germany  a  welcome  pretense  for  starting 
World  War  II.  In  secret  protocols  of  the  same 
pact  Hitler  agreed  to  consider  parts  of  East- 
ern Europe,  including  the  three  Baltic  Na- 
tions— Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania — as  be- 
longing to  Soviet  Russia's  so-called  "sphere 
of  Influence." 

Consequently,  Stalin  received  a  free  hand 
to  forcibly  annex  these  three  independent 
nations,  which  remain  illegally  occupied  by 
the  USSR  to  this  very  day. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  said  pact, 
Estonia  signed,  on  September  28th,  1939, 
under  military  threat  and  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  help  from  abroad,  a  Pact  of 
Mutual   Assistance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  this  pact  was  forced  upon  the 
Estonian  Government,  the  latter  tried  pains- 
takingly to  fulfill  Its  treaty  obligations.  The 
then  Estonian  foreign  minister  Professor 
Ants  Plip,  in  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the 
Estonian  envoys,  emphasized  that  at  least 
two  major  things  were  achieved:  war  was 
avoided,  and  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia  remained  in  force.  He  considered  the 
Peace  Treaty  as  the  most  Important  Inter- 
national act  of  Estonia,  which  legally  guar- 
anteed Estonia's  position  among  other  in- 
dependent states. 

February  2nd,  1980.  marks  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  this  Peace  Treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  Estonia  after  a  victorious  War  of 
Inoependence.  Tlils  war  was  started  by  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  Estonian  territory  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1918. 

In  the  above  mentioned  Peace  Treaty  So- 
viet Russia  explicitly  renounced  voluntarily 
and  forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Estonian  people  and  territory,  and  recog- 
nized the  Independence  of  Estonia. 

Estonia  had  proclaimed  Itself  an  inde- 
pendent republic  on  February  24th,  1918. 
The  decision  was  based  on  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  declaration  about  all  peoples' 
right  to  self-determlnatipn.  Even  Soviet  Rus- 
sia under  Its  ruler  Lenin  had  claimed  to  ad- 
here to  this  principle. 

The  Allied  Powers  of  World  War  I  were  at 
first  somewhat  hesitant  about  recognizing 
the  newly  emerged  independent  country. 
Their  positive  reaction  was  mainly  achieved 
thanks  to  the  fierce  and  successful  fighting 
of  the  Estonian  Army  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  May  1919,  for  Instance,  the  Bal- 
tic Commission  of  the  Peace  Conference  In 
Paris  admitted  unanimously  that  "the  Es- 
tonians had  done  miracles." 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Estonian  people  demonstrated 
successfully  what  a  small  nation  is  able  to 
achieve  in  all  fields  of  life  when  it  enjoys 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  1940  this  came  to  an  abrupt  end  by  the 
devious  acts  of  a  big  totalitarian  neighbor- 
Communist  Russia.  Since  then  the  Estonian 
people  have  suffered  extremely  heavy  human 
and  material  losses.  This  situation  still  per- 
sists. Estonia  Is  economically  exploited  by  the 
governing  Moscow  regime.  Those  who  dare 


make  any  requests  for  freed(xn  and  Justice, 
relying  on  the  stipulations  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  are  either  confined  to  mental  hos- 
pitals or  sentenced  to  prison  terms.  Needless 
to  say  that  such  sentences  are  made  In  con- 
formity with  the  Ul-famed  mock  trials  of  the 
Stalin  era. 

Nevertheless,  again  and  again  bold  freedom 
fighters  make  their  voices  heard,  one  of  the 
last  evidences  being  an  appeal  on  the  40tb 
anniversary  of  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  appeal  was  signed  by  45 
representatives  of  the  three  Baltic  Nations. 
Unfortunately,  such  urgent  appeals  from  the 
countries  which  once  were  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  seem  to  faU  on  deaf  ears. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  Nations  has 
opened  its  doors  to  a  great  number  of  states 
which  rightly  have  been  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  colonialism.  Such  colonialism,  how- 
ever, still  prevails  In  vast  regions  of  Eastern 
Europe,  where  over  one  hundred  million 
people  are  subjugated  to  an  Intentional  proc- 
ess of  Russlanlzatlon. 

One  of  the  more  Imminent  concerns  of  the 
Elstonlan  people  is  the  fact  that  the  Yachting 
Regatta  of  the  Olympic  Games  of  1980  Is  to 
take  place  in  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Soviet- 
occupied  Estonia. 

As  a  free  nation,  the  Estonians  would  have 
been  delighted  to  welcome  the  world's 
yachtsmen  to  their  country.  Now  they  are 
loolclng  at  this  event  with  mixed  feelings. 
They  anxiously  expect  that  the  outside  world 
would  refrain  from  any  acts  which  would 
damage  the  Justified  claims  for  freedom  of 
the  Estonian  people  or  the  international 
status  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  fact 
is  of  great  moral  support  to  the  people  of 
these  nations. 

The  62nd  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  Is  approaching  and  Estonians  over 
the  whole  world  are  commemorating  their 
national  holiday  on  February  24th.  They 
confirm  at  such  occasions  their  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  their  native  Estonia.  At  the 
same  time  they  hope  that  world  public 
opinion  will  support  them  in  this  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Estonian  people  has  never 
wavered  to  resist  the  Russian  coloniza- 
tion of  their  country,  and  the  savage 
suppression  of  their  language,  their  cus- 
toms, their  national  traditions,  and  their 
religion.  A  news  clipping  on  this  subject 
from  the  January  16,  1980,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  follows  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  200,  which  passed  the  House 
on  November  13,  a  bill  I  cosponsored  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Baltic  States  and  with  re- 
spect to  Soviet  claims  of  citizenship  over 
certain  U.S.  citizens : 

Soviets  Trting  to  Sqitelcb  Nationalibm  in 
Estonia 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 

Moscow. — Three  new  examples  of  minority 
restiveness  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  come 
to  light — this  time  In  the  Baltic  republic  of 
Estonia. 

It  has  Just  been  learned  that  several  btm- 
dred  Estonians,  many  of  them  high  school 
students,  staged  a  rare  public  demonstration 
in  the  university  city  of  Tartu  on  Christmas 
Eve.  They  lit  candles,  sang  Estonian  patriotic 
songs,  and  called  for  Independence. 

A  leading  Estonian  activist,  Mart  Niklus, 


says  he  was  fired  from  his  teaching  Job  and 
now  Is  applying  to  emigrate  to  Sweden. 

Estonian  scientist  JurU  Kukk  says  he  has 
resigned  from  the  Ck>mmunl8t  Party  after 
being  a  member  for  12  years.  He  also  has 
been  fired  from  Tartu  State  University  and 
Is  thinking  of  emigrating. 

All  three  examples  follow  the  signing  of 
a  "Baltic  charter"  last  Augiist.  It  caUed  for 
Baltic  Independence  and  public  disclosure 
of  reportedly  secret  clauses  In  the  Soviet- 
German  pact  of  1039. 

Of  46  signatures,  four  were  Estonian. 
Sources  say  all  four.  Including  Mr.  NlUus, 
now  are  being  harassed  by  the  authorities. 

They  Include  Erik  Udam  (fired  from  his 
engineering  Job) ,  Enn  Tarto  (fired  from  a 
heating  plant),  and  Endel  Ratas  (threat- 
ened with  sacking  from  his  poet  as  an  auto 
mechanic). 

The  nationalist  demonstration  followed 
a  Lutheran  Christmas  Eve  service  at  St. 
Peter's  Church  In  Tartu,  a  city  of  90,000 
people  (one  In  four  of  them  students)  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  Tallinn. 
Estonia's  population  today  is  about  1.5 
million. 

Sources  say  at  least  400  people  from  the 
congregation  gathered  In  the  church  ceme- 
tary  to  pay  homage  at  the  monument  of 
Julius  Kuperjanov.  an  Estonian  hero  killed 
In  1919  In  the  fight  for  Independence  against 
the  Russians.  That  Independence  lasted  un- 
til the  Russians  moved  In  again  in  1940  after 
the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop  pact  of  1939. 

Homage  Is  paid  every  Christmas  Eve, 
usually  by  only  a  handful  of  people.  Sources 
say  the  latest  demonstration  was  due  to 
word  of  the  'Baltic  charter"  broadcast  of 
Western  shortwave  stations.  Including  the 
Voice  of  America. 

The  crowd,  watched  by  a  roughly  equal 
number  of  bystanders,  lit  candles  and  placed 
them  on  the  monument. 

In  a  10-mlnute  speech  a  young  man  called 
for  Estonian  independence. 

After  shouting  nationalist  slogans,  about 
40  high  school  students  walked  to  the  Tartu 
town  square,  some  I'/j  miles  away.  Other 
students  shouted  greetings  down  at  them 
from  the  windows  of  hostels  en  route. 

Police  did  not  appear  until  the  students 
reached  the  town  hall  square,  and  one 
demonstrator  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  foun- 
tain to  make  another  brief  speech.  A  bus- 
load of  poUce  turned  up,  and  four  or  five 
students  were  detained.  They  were  released 
seiveral  hours  later.  Sources  say  they  know 
of  no  arrests. 

"Many  of  the  boys  found  they  dldnt  know 
the  words  to  our  patriotic  songs."  said  one 
source  later.  "They  made  a  resolution  to 
learn  them  by  Feb.  24,  which  Is  the  day 
we  celebrate  the  Independence  we  won  In 
1919." 

A  smaller  crowd  gathered  the  same  night 
In  the  grounds  of  another  church.  Some 
gathered  on  the  grounds  on  New  Year's  Eve 
but  sang  no  songs  and  shouted  no  slogans. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Niklus  says  he  was  fired 
from  the  Tartu  foreign  languages  evening 
school  on  Nov.  13,  1979.  He  had  worked  there 
12  years,  teaching  English,  French  and 
German.  He  said  bis  troubles  began  when  he 
signed  the  "Baltic  declaration"  Aug.  23. 

His  classes  were  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
He  offered  to  teach  students  for  no  pay- 
ment and  was  dismissed  for  "systematic  vio- 
lation of  work  discipline." 

He  appealed  to  the  Tartu  city  court  for 
reinstatement.  The  ruling  went  against  him 
Nov.  30.  He  appealed  to  the  Estonian  Su- 
preme Court — which  on  Dec.  28  ordered 
the  lower  court  to  hold  another  hearing. 

He  now  says  he  wants  to  emigrate  to  Swe- 
den. "I  dont  want  to  leave,"  he  said  In  an 
Interview,  "but  it's  either  emigration  or 
another  term  In  prison." 
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H.  Con.  Res.  200 


Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Baltic 

States  and  with  respect  to  Soviet  claims 

ol  citizenship  over  certalr    Jnlted  States 

citizens 

Whereas  the  United  States  since  its  in- 
ception has  been  conunltted  o  the  principle 
of  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  uiember 
of  the  United  Nations  has  pledged  to  uphold 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charur 
and  to  take  Joint  and  separate  action  to  pro- 
mote universal  respect  for.  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  lo  race.  sex.  lan- 
guage, or  religion:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  have 
consistently  upheld  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  people  of  those  countries  in  Asia 
and  Africa  that  are.  or  have  been,  under 
foreign  political  rule:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  signatory 
to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  endorsed 
Principle  VIII  concerning  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples:  and 

Whereas  in  1940  the  Soviet  Union  unilat- 
erally and  forcibly  annexed  the  Baltic  States 
(Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia),  which  were 
sovereign  members  of  the  League  of  Nations: 
and 

Whereas  in  1954  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Com- 
munist Aggression  concluded  that  the  Baltic 
States  "were  forcibly  occupied  and  illegally 
annexed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics"  and  that  "the  continued  military 
and  political  occupations  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  is  a  cause  of  the  dangerous 
world  tensions  which  now  beset  mankind 
and  therefore  constitute  a  serious  threat  to 
the  peace":  and 

Whereas  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  national  Independence  re- 
mains strong  despite  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  destroy  the  Baltic  peoples  as  dis- 
tinct cultural,  geographical,  ethnic,  and  po- 
litical entitles  through  dispersions  and  de- 
portations to  Siberia,  replacing  them  with 
ethnic  Russians:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  States,  and  continues 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Independent  Republics  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia:  and 

Whereas  in  past  years  this  policy  has  re- 
ceived strong  support  In  the  Congress;   and 

Whereas,  in  addition,  the  United  States 
since  its  inception  has  been  committed  to  the 
protection  of  Its  citizens,  whether  naturalized 
or  native  bom;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  recently  pro- 
mulgated a  law  designating  as  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen any  person  who  was  born  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  naturalized  as  a  Soviet  citizen, 
or  is  the  child  of  parents  who  were  Soviet 
citizens  living  In  a  foreign  state  irrespective 
of  whether  the  chUd  was  bom  on  Soviet  ter- 
ritory: and 

Whereas  this  law  which  went  Into  effect  on 
July  1,  1979.  states  that  a  person  who  Is  a 
Soviet  citizen  is  not  recognized  as  having 
the  citizenship  of  a  foreign  state,  and  thus 
specifically  does  not  recognize  United  States 
citizenship  in  such  cases;   and 

Whereas  this  law  applies  to  millions  of 
Americans,  including  those  who,  under 
United  States  law,  are  native-born  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  Soviet  law  intimidates  many 
United  States  citizens  who  might  otherwise 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  come  under 


Soviet    authority    or    control:    Now,    there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  in 
order  to  assure  true  and  genuine  peace  in 
the  Baltic  region  and  In  Europe  in  general, 
should  Instruct  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  1980  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  to 
seek  fvUl  implementation  of  Principle  Vin 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  concerning  equal 
rights  ard  self-determination  of  peoples,  so 
thrt  the  right  of  self-determination  may  be 
restored  to  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 
through  free  elections  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  following  the 
withdrawal  jf  all  Soviet  miltary  forces  and 
political,  administrative,  and  police  person- 
nel from  the  Baltic  St  ites. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  until  the  Baltic  States  become  inde- 
pendent, the  President  should,  through  such 
channels  as  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  and  other  Iriformation  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government,  do  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  the  attention  of  all  nations  by 
means  of  special  radio  programs  and  pub- 
lications. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  use  his  good  of- 
fices to  make  every  effort  to  gain  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  other  nations  for  the 
realization  of  the  independence  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  views  with  deep 
concern  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  making  citizenship  claims  on  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  were  born  In  the 
United  States  or  duly  naturalized. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  warn  the  Soviet  Union 
against  taking  any  action  under  this  new 
Soviet  citizenship  law  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  individual  citizens,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  inform  United 
States  citizens  planning  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  implications  of  this  law. 

Since  1917,  when  the  Communists 
seized  power  in  Russia,  they  have  worked 
unceasingly  to  expand  Russia's  colonial 
empire,  and  even  worse  than  the  czars, 
they  kill,  torture,  or  imprison  all  those, 
Russian  and  non-Russian  alike,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  value  and  strength  of  reli- 
gion. In  1940,  Estonia  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  these  brazen  attempts  to  im- 
pose the  Russian  language  and  Russian 
Government  on  non-Russian  peoples, 
just  as  in  1980  Afghanistan  has  become 
the  most  recent  victim  in  the  Communist 
program  of  mass  murder  and  slavery  of 
subject  peoples.  I  am  honored  to  join 
with  Americans  of  Estonian  descent  in 
my  own  11th  District,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  all  over  this  country  as  they  share 
with  Estonians  everywhere  the  prayers, 
the  hopes  and  the  determination  that  the 
Estonian  people  will  have  a  free  nation 
once  again,  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  remain  alert  to  the  ferocious  na- 
ture of  the  Communist  tyrant,* 


CONGRATULATIONS   TO    172D  TAC- 
TICAL AIRLIFT  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  rise  today  to  commend  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  172d 
Tactical  Airlift  Group  of  the  Mississippi 
Air  National  Guard.  Today  marks  the 
completion  of  100,000  accident-free  fly- 
ing hours  for  this  unit.  This  significant 
accomplishment  represents  over  23  years 
of  safe  flying. 

Under  the  Military  Airlift  Command, 
only  17  Regular  Air  Force  units  and  one 
Reserve  unit  have  reached  this  level  of 
accomplishment.  The  172d  stationed  at 
Thompson  Field  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  the 
flrst  Air  National  Guard  unit  flying 
transport  aircraft  to  record  this  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  unit  commander, 
Col.  John  Little,  and  to  the  800  men  and 
women  of  the  172d  Tactical  Airlift 
Group,  I  offer  my  congratulations  for 
this  significant  achievement  and  com- 
mend these  National  Guard  personnel 
for  their  contributions  to  our  national 
security.* 


THE   62D   ANNIVERSARY   OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  advise  my  colleagues  that  Saturday, 
February  16,  marked  the  62d  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Since  the  13th  century,  Lithuania  has 
kept  its  identity  as  a  sovereign  state,  de- 
spite brutal  attempts  by  many  nations 
to  incorporate  this  freedom-loving 
people  into  the  boundaries  of  other  coun- 
tries. Lithuanians,  whether  living  in 
their  homeland  or  in  other  nations  where 
they  were  displaced,  have  kept  alive  their 
memory  of  freedom  and  a  culture  which 
aided  in  the  advancement  of  the  Western 
world  as  we  know  it. 

Sixty-two  years  is  a  long  time,  a  life- 
time, and  many  people  wonder  why 
Lithuania  still  proudly  fights  its  battle  to 
regain  its  freedom.  But  we  who  live  in 
this  free  country  should  not  question  this 
feeling;  rather,  we  should  be  the  first  to 
recognize  it  and  nurture  it.  Freedom  is 
not  stamped  out  in  a  lifetime  and  na- 
tions do  not  die  because  their  leaders  are 
driven  out  and  another  government  is 
put  in  its  stead.  A  nation  lives  as  long 
as  its  people  live  and  dream  and  hope 
for  a  better  time  for  future  generations. 
This  is  the  hope  of  Lithuania. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  watched 
as  a  similar  scenario  unfolds  in  Eastern 
Europe.  We  do  not  know  the  outcome  of 
this  battle  and  yet  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  hoping  that  the  right 
will  triiunph  here  as  it  will  eventually  in 
Lithuania.  Our  prayers  are  with  these 
freedom-loving  peoples,  and  we  pledge 
our  continued  assistance  to  them.* 


February  21,  1980 

To  Mr.  GtTDGER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 
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27,  1980,  as  "Helen  Keller  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoLLENBECK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hance)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Stewart,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNCELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottincer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hollenbeck)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hance)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Mattox  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Drinan. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  2222.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual Indian  whose  land  Is  held  in  trust 
or  restricted  status;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and 

SJ.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  June 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday.  February  22.  1980.  at  11  a.ni.) 


3642.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrm&n  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  Board's  monetary  poUcy  re- 
port, pursuant  to  section  2A  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (92  Stat.  1887); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fl- 
iL&nce  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3533.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  Selected 
Reserve  recruiting  and  retention  incentives 
as  of  December  31,  1979,  pursuant  to  10  VS.C. 
2134  and  section  308b  and  308c  of  title  37, 
U.S.  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3534.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3535.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,  to  extend  the  duration  of  such 
Council,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

3536.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Rozanne  L. 
Rldgway,  and  by  members  of  her  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3537.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador -designate  Marvin 
Welssman.  and  by  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3538.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting the  Council's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  202(b)  of 
Public  Law  89-665;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3539.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  improve  the  fairness  and  equity 
of  the  protection  provided  to  railroad  em- 
ployees under  title  V  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  i  701 
et  seq.) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3540.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  the  statis- 
tical portion  of  the  report  on  Federal  support 
to  universities,  colleges,  and  selected  non- 
profit institutions  during  fiscal  year  1977, 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  (7)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
82  Stat.  360);  to  the  (Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3541.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  related  provi- 
sions of  that  act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  to  improve  the  program  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  'XTTt  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOLLXNQ :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  581.  Providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H.R.  6081)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
assistance  In  support  of  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic processes  of  development  In  Central 
America  (Rept.  No.  9»-779).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1262.  To  ameu'l  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  civilian  air  traf- 
fic controllers  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  treated  the  same  as  air  traffic  con- 
trollers of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  purposes  of  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses without  amendment  (adverse  Rept.  No. 
96-726,  Part  H) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Report  on  aUocatlon  of  budget  totals 
based  on  the  seccond  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980  (Rept.  No. 
96-780).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 

H.R.  6563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
(2,000  credit  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  prin- 
cipal residence  vrtll  not  be  recaptured  where 
the  taxpayer  replaces  it  with  another  prin- 
cipal residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLENBECK: 
H.R.  6564.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  exemption  of  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  72  from  the  requirement 
that  Income  and  resource  reports  be  filed 
with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
In  determining  ellgibUity  for  pension  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE : 
H.R.  6565.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  by 
adding  a  new  part  P  relating  to  alternative 
educational  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MAGUIRE: 
H.R.  6566.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum reimbursement  levels  for  physicians' 
services  imder  the  medicaid  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H.R.   6567.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

H.R.  6568.  A  blU  to  provide  that  registrants 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  shall 
be  automatically  registered  to  vote  in  their 
local  Jurisdictions;   Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
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tees  on  Armed  Services  and  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.   PRICE   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)    {by  request)  : 

H.R.   6569.   A  bill   to   amend. the   Military 
Selective  Service  Act  to  allow  the  registra- 
tion of  both  men  and  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  6570.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance, through  research  and  development 
and  otherwise  (Including  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral grounds  by  States  on  a  transitional 
basis),  for  the  development  by  the  States 
of  grounds  for  the  burial  of  low-level  radio- 
active wastes:  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc., 
to  erect  a  memorial;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STEWART: 

H.J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  1981  as  "Black  History  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  TO  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 


H.R.  1297:  Mr.  PoRTEK. 

H.R.  3612:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  4019:  Mr.  RnTER. 

H.R.  4832:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  6012:  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
Mica,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  O'Brixn,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Addadbo,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Ratchford,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. 

H  R.  6083:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  6238:  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Kogov- 
SEK,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  6338:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.J.  Res.  414:  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Cole- 
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MAN,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cormav, 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  de  u 
Garza,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Evans  o! 
Georgia,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Fakt, 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr! 
Fountain,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
GiNN,  Mr.  Ghassley,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr 
Holland,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr! 
Marriott,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moftett,  Mr.  Mooe- 
head  of  California,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pey- 
ser, Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
RousSELOT,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mrs.  Smtth  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.  Con.  Res.  269:  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr, 
Stack,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Forth, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Hoi- 
ton,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Lott,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Gramm. 
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THE  IMPACT  AND  COST  OP 
METRIC  CONVERSION 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1980 

«  Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  among  the 
public  about  our  country's  policy  on 
the  use  of  the  metric  system. 

Many  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve by  the  Federal  Government  that 
it  is  U.S.  national  policy  to  convert  to 
metric,  and  to  abandon  our  U.S.  cus- 
tomary system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. This  is  not  our  national  policy, 
and  Federal  agencies  have  been  in- 
structed by  Congress  not  to  favor  the 
metric  system  over  our  American 
system  in  any  Government  activity. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame,  our  colleague  Eldow 
RuDD  reviewed  the  metric  issue,  in- 
cluding the  intent  of  Congress  on  this 
matter  as  well  as  the  enormous  impact 
and  cost  should  metric  conversion  ever 
become  national  policy. 

In  my  Judgmentp  this  speech  pre- 
sented an  accurate  and  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  harm  being  done  by  a  bu- 
reaucratic effort  to  impose  metric 
upon  our  people.  I  include  Congress- 
man Rudd's  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  or  Congressman  Eldon  Rudd 

At  the  outset,  let  me  clear  up  some  confu- 
sion about  this  whole  metric  situation. 

I  am  not  In  opposition  to  the  metric 
system  for  those  who  wish  to  use  it  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  authoritarian  imposition  of 
metric  on  the  American  people  which  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

U  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  been  U.S.  na- 
tional policy  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system. 

The  law  which  created  the  U.S.  Metric 
Board  in  1975  was  originally  proposed  by 
metric  advocates  as  ,a  means  to  change  us 
over  to  metric. 

But  their  mistaken  view  that  the  metric 
system  is  better  than  our  own  customary 
American  system  was  repudiated  when  Con- 
gress completely  changed  the  intent  of  the 
proposed  legislation  before  enactment  of 
the  1975  law. 

Metric  conversion  as  national  policy  was 
rejected  by  Congress. 

Instead,  the  1975  law  continued  our  cen- 
tury-old policy  of  voluntary  metric  usage  in 
conjunction  with  our  own  predominant 
American  system. 

The  Metric  Board  was  established  only  to 
help  those  companies  and  individual  citizens 
who  needed  help  in  their  voluntary  decision 
to  use  metric,  for  whatever  reason. 

Congress  rejected  the  proposed  policy  of 
national  conversion  to  the  metric  system  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence  that  our  people 
would  benefit  from  such  a  radical  change  to 
metric  weights  and  measures. 

To  the  contrary,  there  were  overwhelming 
disadvantages  to  metric,  including  exorbi- 


tant costs  to  convert,  massive  public  confu- 
sion and  hardship,  and  economic  disloca- 
tions that  would  Interfere  with  our  entire 
national  economy  and  productivity. 

These  disadvantages  of  metric  conversion 
were  confirmed  by  an  exhaustive  two-year 
study  of  the  whole  metric  issue  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  which  resulted  In  a 
compreherwlve  757-page  report  to  Congress 
in  October,  1978. 

Following  surveys  and  interviews  of  thou- 
sands of  business  and  Industry  leaders  in 
every  sector  of  our  economy,  the  GAO  told 
Congress  that  no  major  Industry  or  sector 
of  our  economy  could  see  or  show  any  bene- 
fits from  metric  conversion  to  warrant  the 
massive  costs  and  dislocations  associated 
with  changeover. 

The  cost  would  be  so  widespread  and  high 
that  they  could  not  be  totally  estimated  by 
the  GAO,  but  were  generally  stated  to  be  in 
the  many  biUldns  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  restated  the  massive 
public  dislocations,  hardships,  and  other 
negative  results  from  national  changeover 
to  the  metric  system. 

This  voluminous  GAO  report  included  the 
following  specific  findings: 

The  total  cost  of  metric  conversion  Is  Inde- 
terminable, but  it  would  be  substantial— in 
the  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Metric  conversion  would  result  In  higher 
consumer  prices  and  reduced  U.S.  productiv- 
ity. 

U.S.  economic  activity  and  world  trade 
have  not  t)een  hampered  or  injured  by  a 
dual  system  of  American  and  metric  meas- 
urement, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
solely  metric  system  would  be  any  better  for 
our  economy. 

The  purported  benefits  ascribed  by  propo- 
nents of  metric  conversion— for  example, 
standardization  and  rationalization  of  meas- 
urements—have taken  place  under  the 
American  system  without  metric  conversion. 

The  GAO  found  that  the  following  sectors 
of  our  economy  saw  or  could  show  no  bene- 
fits from  metric  conversion  to  warrant  the 
exorbitant  cost,  confusion,  and  inconven- 
ience of  changeover- 
Transportation,  the  metal  products  indus- 
try, U.S.  engineering  standards,  U.S.  labor, 
the  aerospace  industry,  surveying  and  map- 
ping, the  petroleum  Industry,  automobile 
dealers,  the  fastener  industry- screws,  nuts. 
and  bolts— the  appliance  industry,  the  paper 
industry,  the  rubber  industry,  government 
at  all  levels,  and  sports. 

By  the  time  of  the  GAO  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  had  completed  all  ap- 
pointments to  the  17-member  Metric  Board, 
and  It  was  in  full  operation. 

All  but  one  or  two  of  the  appointees  are 
hard-line  pro-metric  advocates. 

Despite  the  Intent  of  the  1975  law  that  It 
Is  not  national  policy  to  abandon  our  Ameri- 
can system  and  convert  to  metric  the  Board 
immediately  set  about  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive bureaucratically,  using  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  results  of  this  promotion  effort  were 
reported  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  GAO  report  stated  that  the  American 
public  has  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  Is  na- 
tional policy  to  convert  to  metric,  and  that 
this  conversion  is  inevitable. 

The  GAO  recommended  that  t"he  Federal 
Government  take  actions  to  inform  the 
public  that  it  is  not  national  policy  to  con- 
vert to  metric,  and  that  the  metric  system  is 


not  favored  over  our  customary  American 
system. 

Pro-metric  Board  members  showed  their 
open  contempt  for  the  GAO  findings  short- 
ly after  its  report  was  released. 

At  a  Board  meeting  in  Washington,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  Just  held  by  the  Board  in  Ari- 
zona, Board  members  were  asked  at  a  public 
forum  for  their  view  of  the  GAO  study. 

Board  member  Bruce  Johnson,  who  repre- 
sents VS.  science  on  the  Board,  said  of  the 
GAO  report: 
"I  think  we  should  let  dead  dogs  lie." 
Board  member  Roger  Travis,  who  repre- 
sents small  business  which  is  overwhelming- 
ly opposed  to  metric  conversion,  said  of  the 
GAO  metric  report: 

"As  far  as  we're  concerned,  it'll  get  dust 
on  It  like  anything  else." 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  gross  public  dis- 
service and  contemptible  for  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  show  such  cal- 
lous disregard  for  the  well-being  and 
smooth  operation  of  our  Nation's  institu- 
tions—particularly business.  Industry  and 
workers  who  are  the  t>ackbone  of  our  pro- 
ductivity—in  order  to  impose  metric  conver- 
sion. 

The  Board  has  snubbed  its  nose  at  Con- 
gressional directives  last  year  that  it  not 
favor  metric  over  our  predominant  Ameri- 
can system,  and  that  the  Board  cease  its 
pro-metric  advocacy  activities. 

The  Board  has  taken  formal  action  to  sup- 
port the  changeover  of  our  Nation's  1.5  mil- 
lion gasoline  pumps  to  sale  of  gasoline  by 
the  liter,  Instead  of  the  gallon. 

This  action  will  force  citizens  to  think  In 
terms  of  metric  and  to  use  metric  measure- 
ment, regardless  of  their  choice,  and  to  stop 
thinking  in  tenns  of  miles-per-gallon. 

It  Ignores  the  enormous  cost  Imposed  on 
retail  service  stations,  which  will  have  to 
run  dual  accounting  systems  and  maintain 
dual  inventories  in  both  metric  and  custom- 
ary American  measures. 

As  coordinator  of  metric  policy  for  the 
entire  Federal  Government,  the  Metric 
Board  has  encouraged  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  force  the  use  of  metric 
tire  load  and  pressure  ratings  on  passenger 
car  tires. 

The  "P-metric  tires  are  not  compatible 
with  customary  tire  gauges  and  service  sta- 
tion air  pumps,  and  are  an  obvious  safety 
hazard. 

The  Board  has  also  encouraged  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration  to  change  inter- 
state highway  signs  to  metric-only  distance 
Information. 

We  have  one  such  Federal  project  here  in 
Arizona,  on  Interstate  19  between  Tucson 
and  Nogales. 

This  replacement  of  American  distanees 
on  highway  signs  with  kilometers  does  noth- 
ing to  improve  driving  comfort  or  shorten 
the  travel  time  between  two  points. 

It  Is  merely  an  expensive  way  to  force  In- 
creased metric  usage  and  acceptance  on  the 
motoring  public,  in  spite  of  the  unnecessary 
confusion  and  inconvenience  that  It  Im- 
poses. 

The  Metric  Board's  most  recent  action  in 
defiance  of  Congress  has  been  the  issuance 
Of  policy  guidelines  to  all  other  Federal 
agencies,  encouraging  increased  metric 
usage  through  "appropriate"  government 
action— including  the  hint  of  using  Federal 
contracting  and  procurement  as  a  way  to 
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force  business  and  individual  contractors  to 
move  more  quickly  to  metric. 

Obviously  the  U.S.  Metric  Board  is  com- 
mitted to  using  the  full  power  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  impose  metric  conversion. 
The  Board  is  not  in  the  slightest  bit  con- 
cerned about  the  enormous  cost  of  such  an 
undertaking,  or  the  fftct  that  business  and 
industry  see  no  benefit  from  conversion,  as 
reported  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  its  exhaustive  report. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  American 
people  have  no  real  need  or  desire  to  con- 
vert. Why  should  they?  We  only  have  to 
consider  the  startling  narmtul  eftecis  of  met- 
rication—tne  massive  unwarranted  costs 
and  economic  dislocations— to  see  why  the 
public  will  suffer  from  this  mysterious 
metric  madness. 

Metrication  in  the  United  States  would 
affect  every  American  at  work,  at  school,  at 
home,  in  shopping,  and  in  their  leisure  ac- 
tivities. Every  organization,  company,  indus- 
try, and  level  of  government  would  feel  its 
impact. 

Metric  conversion  would  force  our  people 
to  abandon  all  their  customary  American 
ways  of  doing  things— their  everyday  think- 
ing process— in  order  to  think,  hear,  and  see 
things  in  metrics. 

No  longer  would  we  have  distance  In 
miles,  weight  In  pounds  and  tons,  length  in 
inches,  feet,  and  yards,  and  liquid  quantity 
in  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons. 

These  traditional  units  of  measure,  which 
are  ingrained  in  our  way  of  life  and  have 
served  us  well  since  the  days  of  the  wild 
frontier,  would  be  replaced  by  foreign, 
funny-sounding.  difficult-to-remember 

metric  terms. 

We  would  be  made  to  think  of  distance  in 
terms  of  meters  and  kilometers,  weight  in 
grams,  length  in  meters,  and  liquid  quantity 
in  liters. 

We  would  no  longer  be  able  to  heat  our 
homes,  cook  oiu-  food,  and  get  the  weather 
report  according  to  Fahrenheit  tempera- 
ture. We  would  be  made  to  use  Celsius. 

Metric  conversion  would  mean  new  sizes 
for  screws  and  bolts,  new  distances  on  maps, 
new  weights  on  scales,  new  tools  to  repair 
cars  and  other  products. 

It  would  mean  new  sizes  for  beverages, 
food,  and  clothing,  new  recipes  in  the  kitch- 
en, and  the  replacement  of  all  school  and  li- 
brary books  that  have  weights  and  measures 
in  customary  American  terms. 

Consider  the  enormous  high  cost,  confu- 
sion, inconvenience,  hardship,  and  wasted 
effort  from  some  of  the  immediate  ramifica- 
tions of  metric  conversion: 

AU  property  will  have  to  be  re-surveyed  at 
the  owner's  expense  in  order  to  change  mil- 
lions of  legally  recorded  titles,  deeds,  tax  as- 
sessments, and  other  documents,  so  that 
they  list  property  sizes  in  hectares  instead 
of  the  traditional  acre  and  foot. 

Property  owners,  lending  institutions,  and 
Insurance  companies  will  have  the  addition- 
al tremendous  burden  of  changing  and  en- 
suring the  accuracy  of  millions  of  mortgage 
agreements.  Insurance  policies,  and  other 
legal  papers  so  that  they  reflect  the  new 
metric  dimensions. 

Additional  hundreds  of  thousands  of  road 
survey  and  right-of-way  documents  will 
have  to  be  changed  to  record  width  and 
length  in  meters  instead  of  rods. 

Workers  who  provide  their  own  tools  will 
have  to  replace  them. 

Companies  will  be  forced  to  bear  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  maintaining  dual  Inventories 
during  the  transition  period,  purchasing 
new  hand  tools,  modifying  machinery, 
changing  product  sizes,  and  familiarizing 
consumers  with  metric  terms. 

Companies  will  also  have  to  retrain  work- 
ers, at  a  tremendous  cost.  This  retraining 
will  result  in  a  substantial  drop  In  produc- 
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tivity,  and  thousands  of  workers  who  caiuiot 
be  retrained  luider  the  new  metric  system 
will  lose  their  jobs. 

Computer  systems  and  data  bases  will 
have  to  be  changed. 

All  U.S.  engineering  standards  will  have  to 
be  changed,  and  engineers  will  be  forced  to 
purchase  new  books  reflecting  metric  stand- 
ards. 

Congress,  State  Legislatures,  and  munici- 
pal governments  will  be  forced  to  change  all 
laws,  ordinances,  codes,  and  regulations  that 
have  references  to  weights  and  measures. 

This  review  and  needed  action  to  make 
changes  would  alone  cost  billions  of  taxpay- 
er dollars,  and  take  attention  of  elected  and 
appointed  government  officials  away  from 
other  pressing  government  matters. 

Why  should  our  people  be  put  through 
such  monstrously  unnecessary  expense  and 
hardship?  Because  a  smaU  group  of  pro- 
metric  zealots  believe  that  metric  is  a 
"better  system"  than  our  American  system? 
The  metric  system  Is  decidedly  not  better 
than  our  American  system. 

Its  proponents  say  that  a  decimal  system 
is  preferable  to  our  system,  because  you  can 
convert  from  larger  to  smaller  sizes  just  by 
moving  a  decimal  point,  and  with  no  frac- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  our  Nation  has  used  decimals 
for  years.  Our  monetary  system  is  based  on 
decimals.  This  Is  part  of  our  customary 
American  system. 

But  we  have  fractions,  too,  which  metric 
does  not.  This  is  an  advantage  to  our 
system,  and  a  very  great  disadvantage  to 
metric. 

We  all  use  fractions  more  often  then  we 
realize.  They  are  a  simple,  convenient,  and 
easily  understood  means  of  describing  por- 
tions of  anything.  Fractions  are  also  easily 
visualized,  whether  used  to  divide  articles 
such  as  an  apple,  a  pie.  a  bushel  of  Arizona 
oranges,  or  lengths  such  as  inches,  feet,  or 
miles. 

Which  is  easier  to  use  and  visualize:  One- 
eighth,  or  its  decimal  equivalent  0.125;  one- 
fourth,  or  Its  decimal  equivalent  0.25;  one- 
half,  or  Its  decimal  equivalent  0.5;  five- 
eighths,  or  Its  decimal  equivalent  0.625? 

In  verbal  language,  our  American  frac- 
tions are  indispensable,  and  metric  or  deci- 
mal units  are  very  impractical.  If  you're  di- 
viding up  a  pie  into  eight  pieces.  It  makes 
sense  to  call  them  "eighths,"  rather  than 
"one  hundred  twenty-five  thousandths." 
Who  calls  half  a  pie  "five-tenths'7 

There  are  no  halves,  quarters,  thirds, 
fifths,  and  so  forth  in  either  the  decimal 
part  of  the  American  system  or  In  metric. 
Both  systems  are  based  on  the  number  10. 
E>ecimals  are  used  when  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  is  required.  In  our  normal,  every- 
day activities,  fractions  are  accurate  enough 
for  our  purposes.  In  the  rare  Instance  when 
decimals  are  needed,  the  decimal  equivalent 
of  any  fraction  can  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  numerator  by  the  denominator. 

According  to  Metric  Board  Chairman 
Louis  Polk  in  a  recent  statement: 

"If  gasoline  prices  hit  $1  a  gallon,  the  Na- 
tion's service  stations  will  have  a  good 
chance  to  change  their  pumps  from  gallons 
to  liters.  Such  a  revision  would  be  oppor- 
tune, because  pumps  will  have  to  handle 
prices  of  $1  or  higher." 

According  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  one  gallon  Is  equal  to  3.785306 
liters.  That  Is  an  unwieldly  number  to  have 
to  use.  So  if  we  go  metric,  we  probably 
would  be  buying  gas  in  even  liters— that  is. 
four,  eight,  twelve  liters,  and  so  forth. 

To  use  approximately  comparable  units 
today,  that  would  be  like  buying  our  gaso- 
line by  the  quart.  Not  a  very  practical  idea. 
There  are  various  Industries  that  use 
metric  dimensions  in  some  part  or  parts  of 
their  manufacturing  process.  For  example. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  optical  Instruments, 
all  the  optics— that  Is,  the  glass  parts-are 
given  metric  dimensions,  as  are  the  mating 
areas  of  the  metal  or  plastic  parts. 

The  reason  for  this  requires  a  brief  his- 
torical explanation.  Early  In  this  century, 
the  United  States  obtained  lenses  from  opti- 
cal manufacturing  companies  in  Germany, 
where  the  metric  system  was  in  use.  Gradu- 
ally, we  began  to  produce  our  own  optical 
elements.  The  only  experienced  tradesmen 
available  In  this  field,  however,  were  immi- 
grants who  had  formerly  worked  in  optical 
manufacturing  plants  in  Germany. 

Being  famUiar  only  with  the  metric 
system,  they  designed  optical  elements 
using  dimensions  in  that  system.  Over  the 
years,  large  quantities  of  metric  tools  and 
gauges  accumulated.  Ultimately,  it  became 
uneconomical  to  change  from  the  metric  to 
the  U.S.  decimal  system.  Except  for  that 
factor,  optical  elements  could  be  designed 
and  manufactured  using  the  U.S.  decimal 
system. 

The  only  requirement  In  either  system  Is 
that  the  designer  use  dimensions  and  toler- 
ances that  would  provide  the  accuracy  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  In 
strument. 

Our  most  common  basic  units— the  Inch, 
foot,  yard,  rod.  mile,  ounce,  pint,  quart, 
gallon,  peck,  bushel,  acre,  and  so  forth- 
have  been  in  use  for  many  years. 

As  we  all  know.  16  ounces  of  fluid  equal 
one  pint.  Two  pini^  equal  one  quart.  Four 
quarts  equal  one  gallon.  Therefore,  in  meas- 
uring fluid  up  to  the  gallon  unit,  unless  we 
wish  there  is  no  need  to  use  a  number  great- 
er than  16.  As  we  go  up  the  ladder  in  any 
basic  unit  a  short  distance,  we  step  up  to  an- 
other basic  unit  in  the  American  system. 

Under  the  metric  system,  one  Is  restricted 
to  decimal  units  or  units  between  one  and 
10,000.  which  Is  extremely  cumbersone  even 
for  a  person  who  is  expert  with  numbers. 

Using  the  American  system,  it  is  easy  to 
say  a  quarter  pint,  or  to  convert  to  ounces, 
to  say  three-quarters  of  a  bushel,  or  to  con- 
vert to  pecks,  and  so  forth.  None  of  our 
basic  established  values  can  be  converted  to 
simple  numbers  In  the  metric  system. 

For  example,  one  ounce  equals  0.0295727 
liters  or  29.572703  milliliters.  One  quart  of 
liquid  equals  0.9463265  liters  or  946.3265 
milliliters.  Even  with  the  metric  values 
rounded  off  to  the  nearest  practical  equiva- 
lent value,  we  have  29.57  milliliters  for  one 
ounce,  0.95  liters  for  one  quart,  and  0.91 
meters  for  one  yard.  Of  course,  under  the 
metric  system,  the  basic  values  would  be 
changed  to  30  milliliters,  one  liter,  and  one 
meter. 

Suppose  we  want  to  buy  some  heavy 
cream,  which,  using  the  present  values, 
would  probably  be  one-half  pint?  Eto  we  ask 
for  0.25  liter  or  250  milliliters? 

If  we  wanted  to  talk  about  a  measurement 
that  was  approximately  a  foot  long,  would 
we  say  0.333  meter  or  333.3  millimeters? 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  use  the 
more  practical,  descriptive  fractional  values. 
The  Idea  of  saying  30  milliliters  instead  of 
one  ounce  beggars  description. 

The  same  Is  true  for  describing  land  areas. 
It  is  much  easier  to  describe  a  farm  as 
having  10  or  75  acres,  rather  than  4.0469464 
or  30.352084  hectares. 

The  same  difficulty  under  metric  exists 
when  you  try  to  describe  road  right-of-way 
widths  In  meters  Instead  of  rods,  and  build- 
ing lot  widths  In  meters  instead  of  feet. 

In  most  cases,  the  linear  measurements— 
In  meters— could  be  rounded  off  to  the  near- 
est tenth.  Rounding  off  to  the  nearest 
whole  number  would  result  in  an  error  of 
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from  2.3  Inches  for  a  two  rod  right-of-way 
width,  to  20.5  Inches  for  a  100-foot  lot 
width. 

Therefore,  right-of-way  widths  would  be 
10.1.  15.1.  and  20.1  meters,  and  lot  widths 
would  be  15.2,  22.9.  and  30.5  meters. 

Rounding  off  metric  numbers  to  the  near- 
est tenth  for  existing  acreages,  however,  is 
unacceptable.  In  fact,  we  could  not  round 
off  hectares  to  the  nearest  thousandth 
place.  If  one  rounds  off  2.0234732  hectares- 
whlch  equals  five  acres,  or  217.800  square 
feet-to  the  nearest  thousandth,  or  2.024 
hectares-which  equals  217.856.8  square 
feet-the  owner  of  the  five  acres  would  gain 
56.8  square  feet  from  somewhere. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  number  of 
hectares  In  describing  property  size  under 
the  metric  system  must  be  carried  out  to 
the  10.000th  place  In  order  to  preserve 
enough  accuracy  to  prevent  an  injustice. 

Describing  the  size  of  a  piece  of  property 
as  2.0235  hectares  Instead  of  five  acres  is  im- 
practicaL 

It  should  be  apparent  that  metric  num- 
bers are  not  as  easy  to  use  in  spoken  or  writ- 
ten language  as  corresponding  values  under 
our  American  system. 

Going  metric,  no  matter  how  one  looks  at 
it,  means  higher  business  costs,  more  time 
spent,  less  convenience,  more  room  for  error 
because  of  the  cumbersome  number  of 
digits. 

In  my  judgment,  no  public  benefit  is  being 
served  by  the  United  States  Metric  Board, 
which  Is  using  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
each  year  to  try  and  Impose  this  unwieldy 
metric  system  upon  the  American  people. 
To  the  contrary,  I  view  the  Board's  contin- 
ued existence  to  be  positively  detrimental  to 
the  public  and  our  country's  economic 
greatness. 

Every  economic  and  technological  success 
of  the  United  States  in  our  Nation's  history 
has  taken  place  and  been  possible  under  our 
country's  predominant  customary  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Why  temper  with  or 
destroy  that  system  because  some  zealous 
idealists  misUkenly  believe  that  "metric  is  a 
better  system." 
Metric  Is  not  a  better  system. 
Great  Britain  recently  abolished  its 
Metric  Board,  and  Canada's  Prime  Minister 
has  started  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  Canada's  Metric  Board  is  using  bu- 
reaucratic tactics  similar  to  our  own  Board's 
to  impose  the  metric'  system  In  that  coun- 
try. 

The  U.S.  Metric  Board  has  requested  $3.8 
million  for  FY  1981,  and  envisions  an 
annual  budget  of  $7  million  to  $8  million  In 
the  future  in  order  to  continue  It*  pro- 
metric  conversion  propaganda  activities. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  abolish 
the  Metric  Board.  Putting  the  Board  out  of 
business  as  they  did  In  Great  Britain  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  way  to  stop  the  further 
subversion  of  our  American  system  of 
weights  and  measures  by  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  is  my  hope  to  gain  wider  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  serious  harmful  impact  of 
metric  conversion  and  the  U.S.  Metric 
Board's  role  In  attempting  to  force  the 
metric  system  upon  the  American  people. 

I  earnestly  soUcIt  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  In  this  effort  to 
safeguard  our  superior  American  measure- 
ment system  from  this  unwarranted  assault 
by  the  Federal  bureaucracy.* 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  TAX 
REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will  correct  an  unlntentloned 
wrong  created  by  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975.  which  allowed  for  a  $2,000 
tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  a  newly 
constructed  home,  which  will  be  the 
taxpayers  principal  residence  for  a 
period  of  a  least  3  years.  My  present 
bUl  will  provide  that  the  $2,000  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  residence 
will  not  be  recaptured  where  the  tax- 
payer replaces  It  with  another  princi- 
pal residence. 

The  94th  Congress  established  sec- 
tion 44(dK2)  of  the  1975  act  to  help 
stimulate  the  depressed  housing  indus- 
try. During  the  course  of  my  research. 
I  discovered:  First,  the  original  Senate 
bill  proposed  extending  the  credit  to 
purchases  of  new  and  old  homes;  and 
second,  the  original  version  of  the  pro- 
vision required  that  the  proceeds  of  a 
sale  within  3  years  be  reinvested  in 
"another  principal  residence."  The 
reasoning  for  not  allowing  these  provi- 
sions was  a  fear  that  it  would  lead  to 
rank  profiteering  in  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry. Seeing  that  the  time  to  take 
advantage  of  this  situation  has  passed, 
I  see  no  reason  not  to  revert  to  the 
original  intentions  of  this  bill. 

The  recapture  provision  of  the  act 
has  placed  a  severe  burden  on  young, 
white-collar  families  who  were  forced 
to  relocate  due  to  Job  transfers,  new 
employment  opportunities,  or  for 
family  reasons.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  amending 
this  bill  would  lead  to  a  revenue  loss  of 
approximately  $10  million.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  to  assist  these  yoimg  families,  in 
these  days  of  economic  uncertainty.* 

METRIC  CONVERSION  WILL  COST 
OUR  PEOPLE  MANY  BILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Metric  Board  visited  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
last  week  as  part  of  Its  traveling  road 
Show  to  propagandize  U.S.  conversion 
to  the  metric  system. 

Even  though  the  Board  has  a  full- 
time  public  Information  director  and 
staff  which  uses  about  one-fourth  of 
the  Board's  entire  $2.5  million  annual 
budget.  It  hired  a  private  marketing 
and  public  relations  firm  to  arrange 
favorable  media  exposure  during  the 
Phoenix  visit,  including  Interviews 
with  Board  members  and  appekrances 
on  local  radio  and  television  talk 
shows. 
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The  Board's  objective  in  this  visit, 
and  visits  to  other  cities  around  the 
coimtry.  is  to  promote  metric  and  to 
get  the  public,  businesses,  and  State 
and  local  governments  involved  in  the 
Board's  planned  timetable  for  aban- 
doning U.S.  customary  weights  and 
measures  In  favor  of  metric 

This  Is  despite  Instructions  from 
Congress  last  year  that  the  Board  not 
advocate  metric  conversion,  or  favor 
metric  over  our  customary  American 
system  in  any  of  Its  activities. 

Board  member  Sydney  Andrews 
probably  best  expressed  the  prometric 
bias  of  the  Board's  majority  when  he 
told  news  reporters  In  Phoenix  that 
the  United  States  should  switch  to 
metric  within  10  years,  because  he 
views  our  American  measuring  system 
as  "old,  cumbersome,  antiquated,  and 
complicated." 

Quite  apart  from  the  factual  Inaccu- 
racy of  Mr.  Andrews'  statements,  this 
metric  advocacy  role  of  the  VS. 
Metric  Board  majority  In  defiance  of 
Congress  Is  very  dlsttirblng. 

The  Board  is  usixig  taxpayer  dollars 
and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  impose  metric  bureaucratical- 
ly,  when  It  Is  not  national  policy  to 
convert  to  metric. 

Furthermore,  In  a  2-year  study  of 
the  impact  of  metric  conversion  In  the 
United  States,  should  it  take  place,  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  found 
enormous  costs  and  other  negative  as- 
pects of  conversion,  with  few  If  any 
benefits  throughout  our  economy  to 
warrant  such  a  massive  disruption  of 
our  lives  and  businesses. 

The  Metric  Board's  self-initiated  10- 
year  metric  conversion  timetable, 
which  has  no  basis  tmder  the  law,  will 
cost  the  American  people  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  higher  consumer 
prices  and  taxes— not  to  speak  of  enor- 
mous confusion  and  hardship— as 
books,  clothes,  grocery  products,  tools, 
measuring  devices,  and  anything  with 
reference  to  weights  and  measures  will 
have  to  be  replaced  or  changed. 

For  example,  any  worker  who  pro- 
vides his  own  tools  will  be  out  of 
pocket  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  order  to  replace  them  with 
metric  tools. 

Businesses  forced  to  replace  or 
modify  machinery  will  suffer  enor- 
mous costs,  which  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  A  small  grocery  chain 
in  eastern  Canada  estimates  that  It 
will  have  to  spend  $1.2  million  just  to 
buy  new  scales  if  Canada  goes  pre- 
dominantly metric 

The  GAO  study  contains  more  than 
750  pages  of  information  about  the 
high  costs  and  disruptions  associated 
with  metric  conversion.  Just  one  ex- 
ample is  the  $1  billion  cost  to  UJ5.  air- 
lines and  private  pUots  to  replace  four 
cockpit  instruments,  and  another  $400 
to  $500  million  cost  to  replace  three  of 
these  Instruments  In  the  U.S.  Fleet  ex- 
cluding military  aircraft. 

The  unending  list  of  costs,  inconve- 
nience, hardship,  and  economic  disrup- 
tion associated  with  metric  conversion 
tnily  boggles  the  mind. 
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I  have  prepared  a  brief  summary  of 
Just  some  of  the  more  obvious  costs 
and  impacts  of  changing  over  to  the 
metric  system,  and  how  this  will  affect 
every  citizen. 

In  consideration  of  the  n.S.  Metric 
Board's  one-sided  taxpayer  funded 
campaign  of  propaganda  and  coercion 
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in  behalf  of  metric  conversion.  I  hope 
that  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
will  consider  these  costs  and  hardships 
which  will  affect  all  of  our  people:  es- 
pecially when  we  take  up  the  Board's 
$3.85  million  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1981: 


THE  IMPACT  AND  COST  Of  METRIC  CONVERSION 
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THERE  IS  NO  WEST  COAST  OIL 
GLUT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASBINGTON 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  wish 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  this 
week  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  re- 
garding the  so-called  Alaskan  oil  siu-- 
plus  on  the  west  coast. 

When  President  Carter  designated 
the  northern  tier  pipeline  for  expedit- 
ed Federal  approval,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  there  would  be 
available  supplies  of  Alaskan  crude  oil 
for  refineries  in  the  Midwest. 

As  the  following  article  shows,  how- 
ever, that  is  not  the  case.  West  coast 
refineries  want  to  buy  all  the  oil  they 
can  get.  This  throws  serious  doubt  on 
the  wisdom  of  building  a  1,500  mile 
pipeline,  when  there  is  some  real  ques- 
tion about  eventual  supply  from  the 
North  Slope.  I  recommend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  19, 
1980] 
West  Coast  On.  Glut  Tdrics  Iwto  a  Short- 
act  AS  EVXRTONE  COVETS  BARGAIN  ALASKA 

Crusx 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 

Saw  Frahcuco.— What  a  difference  a  year 
can  make. 


In  early  1979.  the  West  Coast  was  awash 
in  crude  oil  from  burgeoning  production  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  Alaska  producers 
were  eager  to  sell  on  the  West  Coast  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  shipping  the  oil  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  refin- 
eries. But  West  Coast  users  were  reluctant 
to  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  1.2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  flowing  daily  through 
the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

Today,  those  same  West  Coast  refineries 
want  to  buy  all  the  Alaskan  oil  they  can  get 
and  more.  But  now  Alaska  producers  aren't 
the  willing  sellers  they  once  were.  And  sud- 
denly, last  year's  West  Coast  oil  glut  has 
become  this  year's  shortage. 

"The  list  of  refineries  that  want  to  buy 
Alaskan  oil  is  as  long  as  the  list  of  refiner- 
ies," says  one  oil-industry  executive.  "Every- 
one wants  It.  It's  sort  of  like  the  ugly  duck- 
ling that  turned  Into  a  beautiful  swan." 

This  metamorphosis  can  be  traced  to  a  va- 
riety of  other  Industry  changes.  Some  West 
Coast  refineries  have  modified  their  facili- 
ties to  use  more  of  the  high-sulphur  Alas- 
kan oil.  Others,  encouraged  by  the  previous 
surplus,  expanded  capacity.  Oil  production 
In  the  lower  48  states  has  continued  to  de- 
cline, and  supplies  from  overseas  have 
become  both  less  reliable  and  far  more  ex- 
pensive. 

cheap  CRUDE 

But  the  price  of  Alaskan  oU  is  limited  by 
federal  controls.  As  a  result,  notes  one  In- 
dustry observer,  "In  this  kind  of  crude-short 
world,  you  don't  find  a  better  bargain  than 
Alaskan  oil." 

The  surge  in  West  Coast  demand  for  Alas- 
kan oil  has  a  number  of  implications.  For 
one.  it  imperils  plans  for  a  west-to-east  pipe- 
line, which  was  proposed  as  a  way  to  get 
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surplus  West  Coast  oil  to  Midwestern  mar- 
keU.  The  pipeline  also  would  have  national- 
defense  value. 

Without  a  surplus,  the  project  Is  economl- 
cally  questionable  and  could  die  for  want  of 
financing,  some  experts  say.  As  it  happens, 
the  line,  a  project  of  a  consortium  called 
Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co..  got  presidential 
approval  only  a  few  weeks  ago  after  years  of 
delay. 

Some  West  Coast  refinery  expansion 
plans  also  are  being  shelved  because  a 
supply  of  crude  Isn't  available.  This  develop- 
ment could  squeeze  gasoline  supplies,  be- 
cause much  of  the  added  capacity  was 
aimed  at  that  market. 

SPUR  TO  EXPLORATION 

On  the  other  hand,  Alaskan  oil's  new 
found  popularity  provides  a  strong  incentive 
to  develop  additional  Alaskan  reserves.  It 
also  should  help  keep  North  Slope  produc- 
tion high.  Recently.  North  Slope  producers 
raised  output  to  1.6  million  barrels  daily 
from  1.2  million. 

This  pleases  federal  energy  officials,  who 
want  Alaskan  production  expanded  as  fast 
as  possible  to  lessen  U.S.  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  Just  a  year  ago,  they  were  worrying 
that  North  Slope  producers  might  hold  back 
their  output  because  the  cost  of  shipping  oil 
through  the  Panama  Canal  cut  into  their 
profits.  It  no  longer  does,  thanks  to  the 
surge  in  world  oil  prices. 

It  costs  Alaska  producers  about  $7  to  ship 
a  barrel  of  their  crude  to  the  West  Coast 
but  about  $9  to  ship  one  all  the  way  to  the 
Gulf  Coast.  A  year  ago,  the  producers  could 
charge  only  about  $14  a  barrel  for  their  oil 
because  that  was  what  foreign  crude  cost. 
Thus,  they  either  had  to  produce  only  what 
the  glutted  West  Coast  could  use  or  had  to 
take  a  lower  profit  on  some  oil,  the  portion 
shipped  to  the  Gulf  Coast. 

But  now  they  can  recover  their  entire 
transportation  cost,  whether  It  is  $7  or  $9. 
That  is  because  a  barrel  of  foreign  crude  de- 
livered to  the  Gulf  Coast  costs  about  $30 
these  days.  Alaska  producers  can  beat  that 
price  even  If  their  shipping  cost  is  $9  a 
barrel,  because  federal  controls  limit  their 
well-head  price  to  about  $14. 

NOT  FOR  SALE 

The  Alaska  producers  now  are  less  in- 
clined to  sell  that  bargain  oU,  however. 
With  foreign  supplies  limited,  the  producers 
need  the  Alaska  oil  for  their  own  refineries 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  for  those  In  the  Mid- 
west that  are  fed  by  Gulf  pipelines.  "In 
today's  tight  market  it  would  be  less  than 
prudent  for  us  not  to  hang  on  to  the  oil,"  an 
official  ol  one  producer  explains. 

At  the  same  time.  West  Coast  refineries 
have  sharply  stepped  up  their  use  of  North 
Slope  crude.  A  year  ago  the  total  was  about 
800,000  barrels  a  day.  That  was  thought  to 
be  the  maximum,  because  the  design  of 
some  refineries  limited  their  ability  to  proc- 
ess oil  with  as  much  sulphur  as  Alaska's  has. 

But  oil  companies  have  made  minor  refin- 
ery modifications  and  have  learned  to 
adjust  operations  to  refine  more  of  the 
crude  into  the  light  petroleum  products, 
such  as  gasoline.  In  high  demand  on  the 
West  Coast.  Industry  sources  say  the 
Coast's  use  of  Alaskan  oil  has  risen  to  about 
one  million  barrels  a  day. 

The  biggest  West  Coast  user,  the  Chevron 
USA  unit  of  standard  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
now  processes  about  330.000  barrels  of  Alas- 
kan oil  a  day.  A  year  ago  It  used  roughly 
100,000  barrels  a  day  less. 

BELOW  CAPACITY 

But  many  companies  can't  get  all  the 
Alaskan  oil  they  want.  Shell  OU  Co..  which 
has  stepped  up  West  Coast  usage  to  about 
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60,000  barrels  a  day  from  40.000  a  year  ago,- 
is  one.  Its  refinery  near  San  Francisco  oper- 
ates at  about  20.000  barrels  below  capacity, 
and  the  company  doesn't  expect  to  be  able 
to  get  more  Alaskan  crude. 

Other  companies  worry  about  losing  the 
Alaskan  supplies  they  have.  Last  fall  Fletch- 
er Oil  &  Refining  Co.  was  threatened  with  a 
cutoff  of  the  10.000  barrels  a  day  It  was 
buying  from  Exxon  for  its  Los  Angeles  re- 
finery. Fletcher  has  managed  to  negotiate 
an  extension  until  July,  but  after  that  "we 
have  no  prospects,"  says  John  Armstrong, 
vice  president  for  supply. 

Just  a  year  ago.  Fletcher  expsmded  Its  re- 
finery and  modified  it  to  run  solely  on 
higher-sulphur  crude  such  as  Alaska's.  Now 
the  plant  is  operating  at  about  25  percent 
below  capacity.  Meantime,  some  500,000 
barrels  of  Alaskan  oil  float  by  each  day  on 
their  way  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Oulf  Coast. 

REFINERY  EXPANSION 

Things  aren't  likely  to  get  better  soon.  In- 
dustry officials  estimate  that  an  additional 
150.000  to  200,000  barrels  a  day  of  Alaskan 
crude  could  be  used  on  the  West  Coast  right 
now. 

And  many  companies  have  refinery  ex- 
pansion plans  that  are  too  far  along  to  in- 
terrupt. Champlin  Petroleum  Co.,  for  In- 
stance, Is  doubling  the  capacity  of  its  Los 
Angeles  refinery  to  60.000  barrels  of  crude 
daily.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  shows  that,  as  a  result  of  such 
projects.  West  Coast  usage  of  Alaskan  oil 
could  grow  by  an  additional  361,000  barrels 
a  day  by  1981  If  the  oil  were  available. 

Because  it  isn't,  some  companies  have  can- 
celed or  suspended  their  expansion  plans. 
After  getting  all  the  needed  permits.  Golden 
Eagle  Refining  Co.  has  shelved  plans  for  a 
40,000-barrel-a-day  unit  at  its  Carson  refin- 
ery In  Southern  California. 

The  facility  would  have  produced  about 
1.3  million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  day  for  sale 
to  some  50  Independent  retailers  from  Seat- 
tle to  Los  Angeles.  But,  says  Craig  CoUey, 
senior  vice  president  of  Golden  Eagle,  "to 
get  financing,  the  banks  want  us  to  have  a 
crude-supply  contract.  Except  now  we  can't 
get  any  North  Slope  crude."* 


THE  62D  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1980 

t  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Es- 
tonia, the  smallest  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, declared  its  independence  on 
February  24,  1918,  as  a  democratic  re- 
public. In  that  same  year,  Soviet 
Russia  attacked  Estonia  with  the  aim 
of  conquering  that  country.  However, 
during  this  war  of  independence,  Esto- 
nia repulsed  the  Red  armies  and  in 
1920  concluded  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  signing  of  the  notori- 
ous Stalin-Hitler  pact  of  August  23, 
1939.  which  offered  to  Nazi  Germany 
a  welcome  pretense  for  starting  World 
War  II  and  allowed  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe,  including  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions—Estonia, Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia—to become  part  of  Soviet  Russia's 
so-called  sphere  of  influence.  Conse- 
quently, Stalin  received  a  free  hand  to 
forcibly  annex  these  three  independ- 
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ent  Baltic  nations,  which  remain  ille- 
gally occupied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  this 
very  day.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  pact,  Elstonia  signed,  on  Septem- 
ber 28, 1939,  under  military  threat  and 
without  the  possibility  of  any  help 
from  abroad,  a  pact  of  mutual  assist- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  period  of  20  years  which 
the  Estonian  people  enjoyed  their  in- 
dependence, they  demonstrated  what 
a  small  nation  is  able  to  achieve  in  all 
fields  while  enjoying  a  democratic  way 
of  life.  They  achieved  an  exceptionally 
high  educational  level.  The  history  of 
Estonian  literature  was  documented 
by  the  publication  of  the  first  book  in 
the  Estonian  language  in  1935.  The 
Estonian  people  may  also  be  particu- 
lary  proud  of  their  agricultural  accom- 
plishments and  great  industrial 
achievements  during  this  time,  but 
also  for  their  folklore  which  continues 
to  win  recognition  for  its  originality, 
colorful  variety,  and  great  artistic 
value. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  invasion,  in 
1940,  this  prosperous  life  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  the  devious  acts  of  their 
big  totalitarian  neighbor.  Since  then 
the  Elstonian  people  have  suffered  ex- 
tremely heavy  human  and  material 
losses.  This  situation  still  persists.  Es- 
tonia is  economically  exploited  by  the 
governing  Moscow  regime.  Those  who 
dare  make  any  requests  for  freedom 
and  Justice,  relying  on  the  stipulations 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  are  either 
confined  to  mental  hospitals  or  sen- 
tenced to  prison  terms.  Such  sentences 
are  made  in  conformity  with  the  ill- 
famed  mock  trials  of  the  Stalin  era. 

Nevertheless,  again  and  again  bold 
freedom  fighters  make  their  voices 
heard.  One  of  the  last  evidences  being 
an  appeal  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  and  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  appeal  was  signed  by  45 
representatives  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions. Unfortunately,  such  urgent  ap- 
peals from  these  countries  which  were 
once  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, seem  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  opened  its  doors  to  a  great 
number  of  states  which  rightly  have 
been  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  colo- 
nialism. Such  colonialism,  however, 
still  prevails  in  vast  regions  of  Eastern 
Europe,  where  over  100  million  people 
are  subjugated  to  an  ihtemational 
process  of  Russification. 

One  of  the  more  imminent  concerns 
of  the  Estonian  people  is  the  fact  that 
the  yachting  regatta  of  the  Olympic 
games  of  1980  is  to  take  place  in  Tal- 
linn, the  capital  of  Soviet-occupied  Es- 
tonia. 

As  a  free  nation,  the  Estonians 
would  have  been  delighted  to  welcome 
the  world's  yachtsmen  to  their  coun- 
try. Now  they  are  looldng  at  this  event 
with  mixed  feelings.  They  anxiously 
expect  that  the  outside  world  would 
refrain  from  any  acts  which  would 
damage  the  Justified  claims  for  free- 
dom of  the  Estonian  people  or  the  in- 
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temational  status  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  annexation  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  fact  is  of  great 
moral  support  to  the  people  of  these 
nations.  I  believe  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  continue 
its  full  and  uncompromising  support 
for  the  basic  concept  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  a  people  to  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent choice  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  wish  to  live. 

Therefore,  if  the  Communists  con- 
tinue their  expansionism  as  exhibited 
recently  in  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, it  is  imperative  that  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  the  world  assert 
their  opposition  to  this  form  of  politi- 
cal tyranny  and  reinforce  Estonians 
and  others  held  captive  by  Soviet 
domination. 

The  62d  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia  is  at  hand.  Estonians 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  free  world  will  commemorate  their 
national  holiday  on  February  24.  They 
confirm  at  such  occasions  their  deter- 
mination to  fight  for  the  restoration 
of  the  independence  of  their  native  Es- 
tonia. At  the  same  time,  they  hope 
that  world  public  opinion  will  support 
them  in  this  struggle  for  freedom  and 
Justice.  We  Join  with  them  in  express- 
ing our  determination  to  see  that  the 
aspirations  of  Estonian  people  for  na- 
tional independence  and  cultural  free- 
dom once  more  be  restored.* 


NICARAGUA-STYLE  "1984" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
closure  of  El  Pueblo,  one  of  Managua's 
leading  newspapers,  and  the  subse- 
quent arrest  and  sentencing  of  its  staff 
is  Just  one  of  a  growing  number  of  in- 
cidents that  point  to  widespread  ab- 
rogation of  freedoms  under  the  San- 
dinista  dictatorship.  I  am  constantly 
amazed  at  how  such  important  events 
are  overlooked  by  the  U.S.  news  media 
and  by  the  State  Department.  Since 
we  are  about  to  consider  shipping  off 
$75  million  of  our  taxpayer's  hard 
earned  money  to  support  this  Marxist 
regime  I  think  my  colleagues  might 
like  to  know  more  about  the  closure  of 
El  Pueblo  and  the  type  of  government 
this  Chamber  is  about  to  go  on  record 
subsidizing. 

In  early  February  of  this  year  San- 
dista  troops  occupied  the  offices  of  El 
Pueblo  in  Managua  and  confiscated 
the  printing  equipment  for  the  news- 
paper. A  few  days  later  Dr.  Melvln 
Wallace  Simpson,  the  director  of  the 
paper,  and  seven  other  members  of 
the  El  Pueblo  staff  were  arrested  and 
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held  by  the  government  for  having 
publicized  expressions,  proclamations, 
or  manifestos  harmful  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  conquests  of  the 
people.  In  other  words,  they  were  criti- 
cal of  the  way  the  Sandinistas  were 
running  Nicaragua. 

On  Febrary  11,  Sandlnista  Radio  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Simpson  and  three 
other  staff  members  had  been  tried 
and  sentenced  to  2  years  in  prison  for 
their  crimes  against  the  people.  The 
others  were  acquitted  and  released. 
When  queried  in  an  interview  as  to 
why  military  action  and  military 
courts  were  used  in  the  El  Pueblo  case 
instead  of  civilian  justice  Commander 
Arce  of  the  PSLN  National  Director- 
ate stated: 

The  primary  source  of  law  here  is  the  rev- 
olution itself.  This  must  be  clear.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  universal  principle.  The  revolution  is  a 
source  of  law. 

Another  comment  on  the  El  Pueblo 
closing  and  arrests  was  heard  from  the 
Marxist  Union  of  Journalists  In  Mana- 
gua. They  said: 

Freedom  of  expression  does  not  mean  tiie 
right  to  broadcast  anything  by  anyone.  .  .  . 
The  right  to  inform  and  be  informed  is  not 
a  birthright. 

In  the  wake  of  the  arrests  and  other 
actions  being  taken  to  censor  the  news 
media  Oscar  Leonardo  Montalvan,  the 
director  of  "notlcleros  mil"  and  consid- 
ered the  "man  of  mil"— the  leading 
newscast  of  Nicaragua— fled  the  coun- 
try. After  25  years  in  Journalism  in  his 
homeland  Montalvan  is  now  in  Costa 
Rica.  His  comment  on  so-called  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua  was  there  Is  no  abso- 
lute freedom.  In  Nicaragua,  we  have 
freedom  of  speech  for  the  revolution. 
In  reaction  to  these  comments  the 
Union  of  Journalists  denounced  Mon- 
talvan for  harmful  and  irresponsible 
exercise  of  freedom  of  expression. 

George  Orwell's  vision  of  totalitar- 
ianism in  1984  could  not  come  up  with 
better  lines  for  rationalizing  oppres- 
sion. Nicaragua  is  fast  becoming  a  pro- 
digious newcomer  to  the  realm  of  dic- 
tatorship. The  ruling  junta  outstrips 
any  in  Latin  America,  save  for  Castro 
in  Cuba,  as  a  leader  in  eliminating  in- 
ternal criticism  and  dissent.  Even 
under  the  regime  of  Somoza,  El 
Pueblo  was  able  to  publish  and  Mr. 
Montalvan  was  able  to  build  a  long 
and  respectable  career  in  journalism. 
These  facts  have  yet  to  siulace  in  the 
discussion  of  aid  to  the  Sandlnista 
jimta.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
ponder  these  omissions  during  floor 
consideration  of  the  Nicaragua  bailout 
bill.  If  we  are  to  salvage  any  integrity 
from  the  last  3  years  of  Jimmy  Car- 
ter's bizarre  foreign  policy  we  must 
begin  to  open  our  eyes  and  look 
beyond  the  self-serving  puff  pieces 
being  emitted  from  Foggy  Bottom  and 
assess  for  ourselves  the  true  story  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  freedom  in 
Nicaragua.* 
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COMPREHENSIVE  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  Mr.  Udaix,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona,  introduced 
H.R.  6390,  comprehensive  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  EInergy  Act  of 
1954.  The  bill  grew  out  of  a  series  of 
hearings  held  last  fall  before  Mr. 
Udall's  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Environment  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve. 

I  want  to  compliment  Chairman 
Udall  for  the  initiative  he  took  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  to  improve  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  the  nuclear 
power  licensing  process.  The  bill  con- 
tains several  constructive  provisions 
which,  if  enacted,  would  result  in  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  March  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3302.  the  Nuclear  Power 
Facility  Siting  and  Licensing  Act  of 
1979.  H.R.  3302  includes  many  fea- 
tures similar  to  those  contained  in 
Chairman  Udall's  bill,  such  as  stream- 
lining of  the  public  hearing  process, 
authorization  for  separate  site  approv- 
al and  delegation  of  certain  responsi- 
bilities to  State  and  regional  bodies.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Chair- 
man Udall  to  see  if  we  can  achieve 
some  consensus  in  the  subcommittee 
on  these  and  the  other  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  two  bUls. 

I  also  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  licensing  amendments 
contained  in  S.  685,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Johnston,  Jackson,  and  Church, 
and  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee.  The  provisions 
originally  in  this  bill  dealing  with  the 
waste  disposal  issue  have  already  been 
reported  in  a  clean  bill,  S.  2189,  which 
is  now  awaiting  Senate  floor  action. 
The  licensing  provisions  in  S.  685 
cover  many  of  the  same  issues  includ- 
ed in  our  two  bUls. 

As  Chairman  Udall  indicated  in  his 
remarks  in  introducing  H.R.  6390.  the 
time  has  come  for  a  full-blown  debate 
of  the  nuclear  issue  and  for  Congress 
to  state  clearly  the  direction  and  scope 
of  the  Nation's  nuclear  policy.  I  agree 
with  his  sentiments  entirely.  Because 
the  three  pending  licensing  bills  cover 
most  of  the  issues  which  need  to  be  re- 
solved In  sometimes  similar  and  some- 
times different  fashions,  I  believe  that 
they  provide  a  good  starting  point  for 
our  subcommittee's  deliberations. 

Because  no  bill  identical  to  S.  685  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  today  introducing 
a  bill  in  which  contains  the  licensing 
provisions  set  out  in  title  V  of  that 
bill.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  also  be 
referred  to  our  subcommittee  and  that 
along  with  H.R.  6390  and  H.R.  3302  it 
will  be  noticed  for  hearings  at  an  early 
date.  The  value  of  such  hearing  will 
certainly  be  enhanced  by  making  It 
possible  for  witnesses  before  the  sub- 
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committee  to  address  all  three  rele- 
vant bills  in  their  testimony.* 


DRAFT       REGISTRATION:       CON- 
GRESS NEEDS  ALL  THE  FACTS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KEirrOCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  during  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  the  House  voted  against  reinstat- 
ing the  Selective  Service  System  in 
line  with  the  administration's  wishes. 

The  House  did  request  that  the  ad- 
ministration study  and  report  back  on 
10  military  initiatives,  including  draft 
registration,  which  could  produce  the 
persons  needed  in  the  event  of  a  na-' 
tional  mobilization. 

The  report  is  complete,  but  is  being 
withheld  from  the  Congress. 

I  join  with  my  House  colleagues  In 
calling  upon  the  White  House  to  re- 
lease the  completed  report.  Informa- 
tion in  the  report  is  essential  if  Con- 
gress is  to  make  a  reasoned  and 
thoughtful  decision  on  whether  to  ini- 
tiate a  draft  registration  system  which 
the  administration  now  supports  de- 
spite its  earlier  opposition. 

If  the  intervening  events  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  require  that  the  groimd- 
work  be  laid  for  a  mobilization  effort— 
and  that  is  arguable— the  report  might 
suggest  that  it  could  be  accomplished 
without  reinstating  draft  registration. 

Following  is  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle summarizing  the  events  and  con- 
troversies surroimding  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  report  from  Congress. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18. 19801 

Dratt  Registration  Reported  Opposed 

Washingtom.  February  17.— President 
Carter's  decision  to  resume  draft  registra- 
tion went  against  the  initial  recommenda- 
tion of  a  panel  of  military  experts,  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee said  today. 

Representative  Patricia  Schroeder,  Demo- 
crat of  Colorado,  said  the  panel  which  in- 
cluded representatives  from  the  Depa^^ 
ments  of  Defense,  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  had  written  a  report  op- 
posing registration  when  Mr.  Carter  made 
his  announcement  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address. 

On  Feb.  9.  the  President  sent  a  report  to 
Congress  outlining  his  registration  plans 
and  formally  requesting  funds  to  revive  the 
Selective  Service  System.  This  report  was  a 
rewritten  version  of  the  work  done  by  the 
committee,  although  Mrs.  Schroeder  said 
the  full  committee  did  not  meet  again  to  re- 
consider the  registration  question.  An  ad- 
ministration official  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  said  that  various  members  of  the 
panel  did  meet  again  to  revise  the  report. 

REGISTRATION  REPORT  MANDATED 

Representative  Schroeder,  Representative 
Les  Aspin,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  have  called 
for  public  disclosure  of  the  original  docu- 
ment and  both  Congressmen  have  said  they 
may  file  Freedom  of  Information  requests 
to  obtain  it. 

A  rider  to  the  1979  Department  of  De 
fense  authorization  bill   written  by  Repre- 
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sentative  Schroeder  required  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration to  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
10  military  initiatives,  including  a  renewal 
of  draft  registration.  A  committee  headed 
by  John  P.  White,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  was 
promptly  formed. 

On  Jan.  21,  with  rumors  about  resumption 
of  the  draft  circulating  on  Capitol  Hill,  Rep- 
resentative Schroeder  said  she  called  Mr. 
White  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Carter  planned  to 
begin  registration.  "He  said  this  was  all  Just 
media'  hype,"  and  that  "the  report  said  reg- 
istration is  not  the  way  to  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Schroeder. 

That  evening  Mr.  Carter  announced  that 
the  Administration  planned  to  resume  draft 
registration.  Mr.  White  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Today  Representative  Aspin,  who  also 
serves  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
said  that  "every  member  of  Congress  ought 
to  have  a  right  to  see  just  what  the  special- 
ists who  have  been  working  on  this  for 
months  think  is  needed  to  be  able  to  mobi- 
lize fighting  power  should  we  ever  find  otir- 
selves  in  a  major  war  again." 

Robert  E.  Shuck,  who  was  acting  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  when  the 
committee  began  meeting,  acknowledged 
that  the  agency  had  drawn  up  several 
mobilization  plans  in  the  past  few  years 
that  did  not  call  for  peacetime  registration. 
Since  1977.  he  said,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  maintained  that  this  country 
should  have  the  capability  to  call  up  100.000 
recruits  within  60  days  with  some  recruits 
Importing  for  duty  within  a  month.* 


GOING  PUBLIC  FOR  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Willard  C. 
Butcher  is  going  public  for  private  en- 
terprise, and  we  should  aU  listen,  be- 
cause he  has  some  very  important 
things  to  say.  In  his  years  at  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  Bill  Butcher  has 
rightly  gained  fame  as  a  forceful  and 
articulate  advocate  of  the  American 
enterprise  system.  And  this  ardent  de- 
fender of  free  enterprise  has  just  ac- 
cepted the  challenging  position  of 
chief  executive  officer  for  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  Productivity,  capital  for- 
mation, excessive  government  regula- 
tion—these are  just  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects Mr.  Butcher  has  become  expert 
on,  and  he  shares  his  expertise  and 
keen  insight  in  the  eloquent  defense 
of  private  enterprise  which  follows.  I 
coRunend  his  firie  speech.  "Going 
Public  for  the  Private  Enterprise 
System."  to  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 
The  speech  follows: 

Dick  Leavitt  is  quite  a  persuasive  fellow.  A 
few  months  ago  he  called  and  told  me  about 
this  wonderful  forum  here  in  Des  Moinea. 
"Bill,"  he  said,  "you're  a  staunch  advocate 
of  our  system— right?" 

I  said,  "Right." 

He  said,  "You  like  to  share  your  thoughts 
with  others— right?" 

I  said,  "Right." 

He  said,  "And  you  believe  strongly  In  free 
speech— don't  you?" 

I  said,  "Yes  Dick,  I  do." 
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He  said,  "Good.  How  about  coining  out 
here  and  giving  one!" 

And  here  I  am. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  In  Des  Moines  amid 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  agricul- 
tural land  of  the  world,  and  among  the 
many  thriving  business  and  financial  insti- 
tutions of  Mid- America. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  today  a 
major  marketing  opportunity.  If  diligently 
pursued  and  professionally  Implemented,  it 
will  raise  your  productivity  .  .  .  supply  your 
energy  needs  .  .  .  and  boost  your  profits. 
What's  even  more  important,  it  will  help 
secure  jobs,  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
for  adl  Americans. 

I  recognize  that's  a  mighty  impressive 
claim.  But  I  am  talking  at>out  something  far 
more  powerful  and  profound  than  any 
chemical  or  machine.  I  am  suggesting  we 
market  an  idea— specifically,  the  idea  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Any  successful  marketing  effort  requires 
good  timing  and  I  believe  the  best  time  to 
promote  free  enterprise  is  now. 

Record  levels  of  inflation  and  negligible 
real  economic  growth  have  caused  many 
Americans  to  question  the  statist  and  social- 
ist concepts  that  have  been  a  near-global 
orthodoxy  over  the  past  50  years. 

True,  American  capitalism  is  still  on  trial. 
But  I  believe  the  time  is  right  for  a  fair 
trial.  We're  no  longer  being  lynched,  as  we 
were  in  the  60's  and  early  70's.  But  If  we  fail 
to  argue  our  case  effectively,  economic  ero- 
sion in  the  U.S.  will  continue  and  public 
confidence  and  faith  in  America's  future 
will  decline. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  the  business  commu- 
nity to  help  channel  growing  public  discon- 
tent with  U.S.  economic  performance  into 
constructive  action— proposals  for  greater 
capital  investment,  improved  productivity 
and  a  return  to  stable  growth  .  .  .  concrete 
tqeasures  that  will  restore  confidence  in  our 
system  of  private  enterprise.  To  succeed  we 
must  obtain  greater  public  understanding 
and  active  public  support.  Thus  far.  our  ef- 
forts to  rally  the  public  have  been  less  than 
adequate.  The  challenge  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency Is  critical  .  .  .  the  need  urgent 
.  .  .  and  the  task  formidable.  Witness  the 
stakes  involved: 

Investment  capital,  the  seed  com  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  our  future  prosperity, 
has  been  generated  in  the  U.S.  at  the  lowest 
level  in  a  decade. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  United  States 
has  had  the  lowest  rate  of  productivity 
growth  of  any  modem  industrialized  nation. 

Contributing  to  our  productivity  lag,  gov- 
ernment regulation  is  costing  business  over 
$100  billion  annually. 

Our  record  $34  billion  balance  of  trade 
deficit  in  1978  and  a  $28  billion  deficit  this 
year  are  tangible  signs  of  our  growing  de- 
pendence on  imported  energy  and  the  de- 
clining competitiveness  of  n.S.  goods  in  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign  markets. 

Meanwhile,  rampaging  inflation,  which 
will  reach  a  13%  annual  rate  in  1979.  has 
battered  our  currency,  shattered  the  retire- 
ment hopes  of  countless  thousands  of 
Americans  and  seriously  undermined  the 
confidence  of  Americans  in  their  future,  as 
well  as  having  eroded  the  capital  saved  by 
our  parents  and  grandparents. 

For  two  centuries,  economic  expansion 
and  growth  provided  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  with  a  better  life.  Yet,  today  we 
hear  from  a  number  of  different  sources 
that  economic  growth  is  unattainable  or 
even  undesirable.  In  essence,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  lost  faith  in  the  Institutions 
.  .  .  the  system  .  .  .  and  the  process  that 
have  generated  our  prosperity. 

It  is  disturbing  to  see  a  sizable  American 
movement  that  advocates  surrender  and  re- 
treat from  the  major  challenges  of  our  day. 
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Instead  of  seeking  new  oil  we're  told  we 
need  to  rigidly  allocate  what  oil  we  already 
have.  Instead  of  worldng  toward  even  safer 
nuclear  power  we're,  told  we  must  abandon 
nuclear  power  altogether.  Instead  of  elimi- 
nating the  disincentives  that  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  small  entrepreneur  to  thrive,  we 
are  asked  to  hobble  our  most  efficient  and 
competitive  large  companies. 

"Small  is  beautiful"  has  become  the  rally- 
ing cry  for  those  who  tell  us  to  reduce  our 
expectations  and  learn  to  live  with  a  static  or 
declining  standard  of  living. 

Yet,  I  don't  really  believe  that  you.  or  I, 
or  for  that  matter  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  are  prepared  to  deny  our  chil- 
dren tomorrow,  the  privileges  that  we  enjoy, 
today. 

How  can  we,  the  business  community, 
counteract  the  sentiment  against  private  en- 
terprise and  reverse  government  initiatives 
that  impede  economic  growth,  profit  and  in- 
centive? 

What  can  we  do  to  foster  the  awareness 
and  support  necessary  to  revitalize  and  re- 
furbish the  system  and  institutions  that 
generated  our  nation's  200-year  economic 
ascendancy? 

I  believe  we  have  one  critical  task:  To  go 
public.  We  must  take  our  message  directly 
into  American  homes  ...  to  the  people  .  .  . 
to  the  ultimate  deciders  of  our  society's 
fate.  We  need  nothing  less  than  a  major  and 
sustained  effort  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 
As  Judge  Learned  Hand  noted.  "Words  are 
not  only  the  keys  to  persuasion  but  the  trig- 
gers of  action." 

I  believe  this  is  a  top  management  con- 
cern. Speaking  out  Is  a  constitutional  right 
under  the  First  Amendment  and  a  duty  in 
our  representative  democracy.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  created  a  system  where 
citizens,  responsibly,  yet  aggressively,  pursu- 
ing their  self-interest  are  what  determine 
the  public  Interest. 

We've  been  hearing  a  lot  lately  about 
"special"  Interests.  This  tag  has  been  used 
to  suggest  that  some  of  us  have  less  of  a 
mandate  to  speak  out  and  exercise  our 
rights  than  others.  The  truth  is  that  social 
workers  as  well  as  bankers  .  .  .  Common 
Cause  as  well  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  .  .  .  and,  yes,  even  Ralph  Nader, 
all  represent  "special"  interests. 

DeTocqueville  and  other  students  of  our 
democracy  have  marveled  at  how  private, 
voluntary  associations  formed  by  citizens  to 
advance  their  interests  are  a  bulwark  of  our 
freedom,  a  fortress  against  oppression.. 

Interestingly,  some  of  the  friends  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  well  as  our  critics,  have 
cautioned  the  business  community  against 
active  participation  in  the  public  policy 
process. 

Both  our  proponents  and  our  opponents 
tell  us  we  shouldn't  speak  out  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  fear  we  will  be  effective. 

Many  of  our  friends  tell  us  we  shouldn't 
speak  out  because  we  lack  credibility.  Yet. 
only  by  speaking  out  will  we  achieve  credi- 
bility. 

I  would  agree  that  we  are  not  effective 
when  our  efforts  are  defensive,  apologetic  or 
half-hearted.  Reactive  or  lukewarm  market- 
ing measures  are  ineffective.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  your're  marketing  an  ide- 
ology or  a  product  or  service. 

In  that  context,  I  think  business  has  done 
a  superior  job  over  time  in  marketing  its 
products.  But  we  have  done  an  inferior  one 
in  marketir\g  ideas.  And  today  we  can't 
afford  not  to  be  involved  in  this  "idea  mar- 
ketplace." 

Business  must  have  more  than  a  casual 
commitment  to  the  idea  marketplace. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  Individual 
companies  and  industries,  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  carving  out  our  own  deserved  piece  of 
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the  "economic  pie."  What  we  must  now  ad- 
dress collectively  is  presening  the  pie  itself. 
We  must  apply  the  same  sophistication, 
discipline,  resource  commitment  and  cour- 
age in  the  marketing  of  ideas  as  we  apply  in 
the  marketing  of  products.  This  implies  an 
obligation  to  use  all  the  opinion  avenues 
open  to  us  in  our  democracy: 

Meetings  with  the  media,  customers  and 
sofipUen. 
Issue  advertising. 

Congressional  testimony,  trips  to  campus- 
es and  meetings  with  community  groups. 

Participation  in  associations  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers. 

In  short,  participation  In  the  idea  market- 
place should  be  a  living,  breathing  part  of 
everything  we  do  in  our  everyday  business 
lives. 

In  the  past  year  or  two.  many  large  corpo- 
rations have  t)egun  to  take  a  more  active 
and  visible  role  in  communicating  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  perspective  on  a  variety  of 
critical  public  issues.  This  welcome  activity 
has  included  a  number  of  issue  advertising 
campaigns  that  have  generated  wide  expo- 
sure and  some  controversy.  I  believe  the 
public  was  surprised  and  generally  pleased 
to  see  business  step  forward  to  defend, 
report  and  explain  its  activities  and  posi- 
tions. These  efforts,  although  useful,  are 
only  a  toe  in  the  water.  We  will  need  wider 
and  more  sustained  efforts. 

Small  business  may  not  command  Jhe 
same  resources  as  a  Chase  or  Mobil,  but  it 
plays  an  equal,  or  perhaps  even  more  criti- 
cal, role  in  the  public  arena.  The  individual 
entrepreneur  enjoys  personal  contact  with 
his  customers,  employees,  elected  officials 
and  fellow  citizens  in  his  community.  This 
one-to-one  exposure  is  far  more  difficult  for 
an  executive  in  a  far-flung  global  corpora- 
tion to  achieve.  Opinion  polls  have  shown 
that  despite  the  battering  business  in  gener- 
al has  received,  the  public  holds  small  busi- 
ness in  higher  esteem  than  nearly  any  other 
American  institution.  The  Independent  busi- 
nessman is  the  embodiment  of  the  competi- 
tive and  entrepeneurial  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try. Reflecting  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held,  the  small  business  executive  has 
proven  to  be  highly  effective  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  particularly  in  concert  with  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Businessmen.  Excellent  exam- 
ples were  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
N.P.I.B.  to  defeat  the  consvuner  agency  and 
their  continuing  efforts  to  promote  tax 
reform  that  would  encourage  capital  forma- 
tion. 

By  lending  support  to  the  N.P.I.B.,  the 
Chamber,  the  American  Productivity  Center 
and  other  private  enterprise  groups,  we  not 
only  enhance  our  lobbying  efforts  but  we 
help  provide  platforms  for  some  of  the  out- 
standing advocates  of  private  enterprise— in- 
dividuals such  as  former  Fed  Chief  Arthur 
Bums,  scholar  Irving  Kristol  and  academi- 
cian Jack  Orayson  who,  when  accorded  the 
necessary  exposure,  are  every  bit  as  effec- 
tive as  our  most  articulate  critics. 

Also  the  media  are  important  for  promot- 
ing public  understanding  and  support  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  media  have  a  major  role  in  reporting 
and  explaining  the  dynamics  of  our  econo- 
my to  their  audience.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
serving  as  a  mouthpiece  or  even  an  advocate 
of  business.  I  recognize  that  one  purpose  of 
a  newpaper  is  to  "comfort  the  afflicted  and 
afflict  the  comfortable."  Yet,  the  outstand- 
ing newspapers  of  our  nation  have  always 
served  as  communicators,  interpreters  and 
educators  as  well  as  advocates  and  watch- 
dogs. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  highly-respect- 
ed. Pulitzer-prize  winning  Des  Moines  Regis- 
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ter,  Harvey  Ingham  has  said,  "Two  avenues 
of  popularity  are  open  to  newspapers.  The 
first  is  to  yield,  to  flatter,  to  cajole.  The 
second  is  to  stand  for  the  right  things  un- 
flinchingly and  win  respect." 

I  must  say  that  the  press  has  not  always 
been  as  accurate  or  fair  as  it  might  be.  For 
example,  when  the  Commerce  Department 
earlier  this  year  announced  sizable  percent- 
age hikes  in  corporate  profits,  these  in- 
creases were  emblazoned  in  large  and  pro- 
vocative headlines.  Yet,  too  often,  the  un- 
derlying stories  failed  to  mention  the  reces- 
sion-level troughs  from  which  profits  had 
recovered  or  the  importance  of  profits  for 
growth  and  productivity. 

But  is  every  misguided  story  the  fault  of 
the  media? 

Clearly  not.  The  fact  is  business  has  not 
done  all  that  it  can  to  keep  the  media  in- 
formed and  accurate.  We  have  been,  in 
many  instances,  less  than  forthcoming  with 
needed  information.  And  the  result,  most 
often,  has  worked  to  our  detriment. 

How  can  we  reverse  this  fact?  I  l)elieve  by 
accepting,  as  former  AT&T  Chairman  John 
DeButts  once  put  it,  "A  sufficient  openness 
to  public  inquiry— and  a  sufficient  readiness 
to  respond  to  public  challenges."  Stated  an- 
other way.  in  the  public  arena— we  must  be 
bold  not  bland,  forceful  not  fearful,  coura- 
geous not  cowardly.  And  proactive  not  reac- 
tive. 

When  I  travel  on  business  throughout  the 
U.S.,  I  make  an  effort  to  meet  with  business 
and  financial  writers  and  editors  of  the  local 
press.  I've  found  from  these  visits  that  the 
majority  of  the  business  press  is  conscien- 
tious and  responsible.  But  they  do  need  in- 
formation and  that's  where  you  and  •  can 
play  a  role. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  can't  withdraw  and 
whine  over  biased  reporting.  We  have  a 
right  and  obligation  to  hit  back.  We  must 
effectively  rebut  inaccurate  or  distorted 
media  coverage  through  letters  to  the 
editor,  advertlsments  and  other  communica- 
tions. This  encourages  dialogue,  and  causes 
reporters  to  think  twice  before  they  commit 
another  distortion.  In  recent  years,  the 
media  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
themselves  and  often  an  effective  rebuttal 
to  poor  Journalism  generates  wider  coverage 
than  a  stand-alone  business  communication. 

Communicating  the  rase  for  private  enter- 
prise in  the  electronic  media  is  a  far  more 
difficult  task.  However,  I  think  it's  a 
healthy  sign  that  all  three  major  networks 
have  added  bona  fide  business  rejjorters  to 
their  staffs. 

It's  difficult  though  to  articulate  the  com- 
plex workings  of  our  economic  system 
within  the  brief  flashes  of  TV  and  radio 
newscasts.  At  the  same  time,  glib  and  glam- 
orous spokespeople  for  the  left  have  often 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  greatest  share  of 
attention  while  most  business  ex^utives 
haven't  yet  mastered  the  necessary  tech- 
niques. 

But  I  think  we  must  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  use  radio  and  TV  to  communicate 
our  position.  Effectively  communicating  in 
the  electronic  media  requires  preparation, 
experience  and  agreement  over  fair  ground 
rules.  It  is  not  easy  going  before  a  camera 
and  not  all  of  us  may  be  well-suited  to  it. 
But  it  must  be  done,  profes^onally  and  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Earlier  this  year.  Cliff  Garvin,  the  Chair- 
man of  Exxon  appeared  on  both  the  Today 
Show  and  the  Phil  Donahue  show  to  discuss 
the  energy  situation.  Cliff  was  concise,  ef- 
fective and  above  all,  he  reached  a  large  au- 
dience of  people  who  may  only  casually  read 
newspapers. 

I  believe  the  networks  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty in  providing  accurate  and  fair  cover- 
age of  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints.  Yet  it  is 
unfortunate  that,  in  the  guise  of  fairness. 
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the  public  has  been  shielded  from  serious 
discussion  on  many  important  issues. 

How  can  the  networks,  who  have  a  prima- 
ry responsibility  to  courageously  probe  key 
public  issues,  deny  Kaiser  Aluminum  the 
right  to  use  TV  advertising  to  discuss  issues 
such  as  energy,  bureaucracy  and  free  enter- 
prise? The  networks  cited  the  FCC's  fair- 
ness doctrine,  which  requires  that  all  re- 
sponsible viewpoints  on  a  controversial  issue 
be  represented,  as  the  reason.  Ads  for  politi- 
cal candidates  are  seasonal  fare  on  TV.  Why 
not  permit  issue  ads?  The  absence  of  dia- 
logue is  as  dangerous  as  blatantly  biased 
media.  An  informed  public  will  be  able  to 
ferret  out  fact  from  opinion  and  reach  Its 
own  conclusions.  But  if  spirited  debate  on 
Important  Issues  is  excluded  from  the 
media,  we  encourage  Ignorance  which  Is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  democratic  process.  I 
would  hope,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
this  issue  would  be  reexamined. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  once  said, 
"The  l»est  test  of  truth  is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  the  compe- 
tition of  the  market."  We  must  bring  the 
public  into  the  forefront  of  the  idea  market- 
place. We  must  o|)enly  and  vigorously 
debate  with  our  opponents  the  critical 
Issues  of  our  day.  We  must  stand  for  free- 
dom of  the  press  but  insist  on  a  responsible 
and  fair  press.  We  must  speak  out  for  the 
system  that  we  believe  safeguards  our  free- 
dom .  .  .  generates  our  prosperity  .  .  .  and 
provides  for  the  greatest  common  good.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the  enterprises  we 
represent.  But  far  more  importantly,  we 
owe  It  to  our  children.* 


COWBOYS.  COPS.  AND  KIDS 


JIM  MAHOX 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there's 
no  question  that  fear  of  crime  is  one 
of  the  main  worries  of  our  older  citi- 
zensr  Even  the  younger  and  stronger 
of  us  are  not  immune  to  being  at- 
tacked in  the  street,  or  to  having  our 
homes  burglarized.  A  Gallup  poll  in 
November  reported  that  1  in  5  house- 
holds in  the  country  had  been  affected 
by  crime  in  the  past  year,  either 
through  robbery  or  the  assault  of  a 
family  member.  The  Gallup  poll  also 
revealed  that  4  out  of  10  Americans 
are  afraid  to  walk  alone  at  night  in 
their  neighborhoods. 

The  percentage  of  this  crime  that  is 
committed  by  juveniles  is  alarming. 
But  the  news  is  not  all  bad.  In  my  area 
the  police  and  the  Kiwanis  clubs  have 
joined  to  create  a  very  positive  pro- 
gram designed  to  prevent  juvenile 
crime,  and  I  think  it's  worth  sharing. 
As  a  former  assistant  district  attorney 
and  criminal  prosecutor  in  Dallas,  I'm 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  officer  on 
the  beat.  He's  underpaid,  but  he  tries 
to  do  a  good  job.  Often  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  position  not  unlike  many  of- 
ficeholders whose  reputations  for  hon- 
esty and  integrity  have  been  tarnished 
by  a  few  who  have  abused  the  public 
trust.  The  officers  on  the  beat  that  I 
know  are  honest,  sincere  individuals 
who  are  dedicated  to  public  service— to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  are  often 
given  credit  for. 
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The  program  that  the  police  and  the 
Kiwanis  have  instituted  is  described  in 
the  excerpts  from  the  Dallas  Police 
News  that  follow.  As  you  will  see,  it  Is 
an  excellent  way  to  build  a  trusting  re- 
lationship between  youngsters  and  the 
police.  The  policeman  is  seen  as  a 
friend,  not  someone  to  fear,  through 
the  simple  human  contact  encouraged 
by  the  program.  Those  who  started  it 
and  who  are  carrying  it  out  deserve 
our  compliments.  I'm  proud  of  what 
they've  accomplished  and  pleased  to 
share  this  with  you: 

The  Dallas  Police  Department  has  a  new 
and  exciting  plan  for  making  friends  with 
children,  and  passing  along  crime  preven- 
tion and  safety  tips  at  the  same  time. 

"Cowboys,  Cops  and  Kids"  is  the  result  of 
months  of  work  by  members  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Division's  Crime  Prevention 
Section,  the  Dallas  Cowboy  Weekly  Maga- 
zine and  Kiwanis  Clubs  in  North  Texas,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  positive  rela- 
tionships between  children  and  officers. 

Dnlformed  officers  this  week  began  pass- 
ing out  Dallas  Cowboy  player  cards  to  chil- 
dren 6-13  years  old,  featuring  pictures  of 
Dallas  Cowboy  football  team  members  on 
one  side,  and  an  NFL  football  rule  and  cor- 
responding crime  prevention  tip  or  safety 
tip  on  the  back. 

Responsible  for  distributing  more  than 
one  million  cards  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  the  North  Texas  area,  including 
DPD,  are  Officers  Dave  Hooten  and  Ted 
Gamer  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Section. 

"After  we  learned  how  successful  a  similar 
program  had  been  In  Portland,  Ore.,  with 
the  Trallblazers  basketball  team,  we  decided 
to  implement  the  idea  in  the  Dallas  area." 
Hooten  said. 

Portlands  program  and  a  similar  plan  in 
Seattle  with  the  Super  Sonics  have  brought 
police  officers  in  contact  with  thousands  of 
children  in  a  more  [wsitive  way  than  had 
ever  been  reported  in  either  city.  About 
24,000  cards  were  distributed  in  one  day 
alone  at  a  Super  Sonics  victory  parade  in 
Seattle. 

Garland  Officer  Larry  Rollins  learned  of 
the  success  of  the  Portland  and  Seattle 
plans  and  sold  Kiwanis  officials  on  a  local 
program  using  Cowboy  players. 

""Leaders  from  Dallas-area  Kiwanis  clubs 
approached  the  Cowboys,  who  really  liked 
the  concept,  and  who  were  very  interested 
In  police  and  kids  developing  a  better  rela- 
tionship," Hooten  said. 

"With  the  endorsement  of  the  Cowboys, 
the  Kiwanis  had  the  green  light  to  go  on 
with  their  fund-raising  to  finance  the  first 
printing  of  the  cards,"  Garner  said. 

"The  success  of  the  Portland  program— 
the  tremendous  and  continuing  demand  for 
the  cards  from  uniformed  officers— has 
shown  that  a  positive  relationship  between 
police  and  children  can  develop,"  Hooten 
said.  "We  are  aiming  for  the  same  success 
here  in  Dallas." 

Under  "Cowboys,  Cops  and  Kids"  guide- 
lines established  for  both  officers  and  other 
participating  agencies,  only  those  In  uni- 
form will  carry  cards.  Children  must  ask  of- 
ficers for  cards. 

Only  one  card  per  child,  per  contact,  wUl 
be  distributed.  "This  way.  kids  will  have  a 
reason  to  contact  the  officers  again  and 
again  to  complete  a  set,"  Gamer  said. 

Cards  will  be  available  at  all  division  sta- 
tions, for  easy  disbursement  to  Dallas  offi- 
cers and  for  participating  agencies  running 
low  on  cards. 

"Each  officer  will  carry  the  card  of  only 
one  player  at  a  time.  When  he  has  passed 
out  all  the  cards  of  that  one  player,  he  can 
either  choose  another  player  or  pick  up 
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more  cards  of  the  same  player.  We  won't  try 
to  tell  an  officer  how  many  cards  he  can 
carry.  Only  he  will  know  how  many  kids  he 
comes  in  contact  with,"  Hooten  said. 

Cards  are  not  to  be  distributed  to  adults. 

Normally,  only  uniformed  police  officers 
will  distribute  cards,  but  during  the  Cow- 
boy's season— Coach  Tom  Landry  and  sever- 
al members  of  the  team  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  distributing  cards  at  public  ap- 
pearances where  large  numbers  of  children 
are  present. 

'"The  Kiwanis  are  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  a  "Cowboys,  Cops  and  Kids'  non-profit 
organization  to  be  headed  by  Coach  Landry. 
The  organization  will  coordinate  and  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  cards  throughout 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  should  interest  con- 
tinue to  spread,"  Gamer  said. 

"The  Southland  Corporation  has  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  display  posters  in  area  7- 
Eleven  stores,  picturing  officers  passing  out 
cards  to  kids,"  Gamer  added.  "They  are  also 
considering  printing  the  same  crime  preven- 
tion and  safety  tips  on  milk  cartons." 

Two  months  after  kickoff  of  the  trading 
card  program.  Gamer  says  the  demand  is  as 
great  as  ever. 

"We're  into  our  third-million  printing," 
Gamer  said,  "and  orders  are  still  coming  in. 
We  have  orders  for  105,000  cards  we  can't 
fill  untU  the  next  million  comes  from  the 
printer." 

Printing  costs  for  the  program  are  reim- 
bursed bji  local  Kiwanis  clubs,  in  cities 
where  police  agencies  are  participating,  to 
North  Texas  Kiwanians. 

"We've  been  extremely  lucky  to  have  re- 
ceived free  shipping  for  all  out-of-town 
orders,"  he  continued.  "Central  Freight 
Lines,  Mistletoe  and  Merchants  Fast 
Freight  have  shipped  cards  all  over  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  free  of  charge." 

"Cowboys,  Cops  and  Kids'  is  about  the 
best  way  we've  ever  heard  of  for  police  offi- 
cers and  children  to  meet  each 
other  ...  for  kids  to  see  that  police  officers 
can  really  be  their  friends.  And  the  crime 
prevention  tip  on  the  back  of  each  card  with 
the  NFL  football  rule  adds  to  the  lasting  im- 
portance of  the  cards,"  Gamer  said. 

The  trading  card  program  may  soon 
spread  to  other  areas  of  the  country,  thanks 
to  the  recent  conference  in  Dallas  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Conununity  Services  personnel  have  re- 
ceived it  flood  uf  inquiries  from  lACP  dele- 
gates Bsking  how  similar  programs  may  t>e 
started  in  their  cities.* 


BRUTAL  MISTREATMENT  OP 
SOVIET  PRISONERS  OF  CON- 
SCIENCE 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ap- 
palled to  lesaTi  of  several  instances  of 
brutal  mistreatment  of  Soviet  prison- 
ers of  conscience  presently  detained  in 
forced  labor  camps.  The  gruesome  and 
horrifying  story  was  related  to  me  by 
the  Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  a  group  which  has  done  admi- 
rable work  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews. 

I  was  told  that  the  incidents  took 
place  in  Prison  Camp  Utch  Zhkh  in 
Sosnovka,  Mordovia  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.  Yuri  Fedorov,  one  of  several 
prosecuted  in  the  infamotis  Leningrad 
trials,   has   suffered   from   an   acute 
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kidney  condition.  Anyone  who  has  suf- 
fered from  a  similar  malady  knows 
that  the  kidney  is  a  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  organ,  and  that  even  the 
slightest  malfimction  causes  severe 
pain;  only  the  regular  use  of  heavy  an- 
esthetics would  permit  one  to  retain 
one's  sanity.  Yet  the  iiunate  Fedorov 
was  refused  any  medical  care,  and  was 
not  granted  leave  from  the  grueling 
prison  routine.  The  pain  was  so  great 
that  Fedorov  grew  desperate;  in  an 
effort  to  gain  entree  to  the  hospital, 
he  sliced  off  his  finger.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  facility  shortly  after,  de- 
spite the  reluctance  of  prison  officials. 

Fedorov's  hospital  stay  was  a  short 
one.  His  receipt  of  a  package  of  per- 
sonal items  sent  by  his  mother  so  in- 
censed the  hospital  authorities  that  he 
was  not  permitted  time  to  recuperate, 
and  was  immediately  sent  back  to 
work  at  the  camp.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Fedorov  was  able  to  survive 
the  new  ordeal. 

Aleksei  Tichi,  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Helsinki  monitoring  grpup,  is  a 
fellow  inmate  of  Fedorov's.  He  has 
long  suffered  from  a  very  painful 
ulcer;  like  Fedorov,  he  was  denied 
treatment.  In  one  instance,  while  the 
entire  population  of  the  prison  looked 
on  in  disbelief,  Tichi  was  forced  to  per- 
form strenuous  calisthenics  while  reel- 
ing in  pain.  Unable  to  continue,  the 
delirious  man  collapsed:  the  guards 
continued  to  beat  him  while  he  lay 
senseless  on  the  ground. 

Perhaps  most  unnerving  of  aU  is  the 
case  of  an  unnamed  inmate  who  could 
tolerate  the  routine  of  punishment  no 
longer.  Eager  to  gain  some  sort  of  free- 
dom, he  doused  himself  with  gasoline 
and  set  himself  ablaze:  the  camp 
guards  were  more  than  willing  to  let 
him  have  his  way,  as  they  permitted 
the  flame  to  slowly  extinguish  itself. 

Has  humanity  not  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  past?  How  can  we  persist  in 
paying  mere  lipservice  to  the  cries  of 
the  inmates  of  Sosnovka  and  similar 
camps  throughout  the  Soviet  Union? 
Anyone  professing  a  sense  of  morality 
should  be  outraged  to  the  point  of 
action.  The  courage  of  those  men- 
tioned is  unmatched:  life  for  them  is  a 
perpetual  and  unrelenting  struggle 
against  insurmountable  odds  for  the 
values  which  they  hold  dear.  We  as 
Americans  share  those  values:  The 
ideals  of  free  expression,  free  exercise 
of  political  prerogative,  freedom  from 
arbitrary  harassment.  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  not  to  soften  their 
encouragement  of  the  dissident  move- 
ment. In  light  of  the  revelations  which 
I  present  to  you  today,  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  continue  our  impas- 
sioned outcry  to  the  Government 
which  sees  fit  to  condone  atrocities  in 
our  time;  the  Soviets  must  know  that 
their  policies  will  be  continuously  con- 
demned by  the  powerful  and  omni- 
present voice  of  humanity.* 
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ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  study 
done  by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressional Coalition  on  the  importance 
of  including  residential  and  commer- 
cial energy  tax  credit  provisions  in  the 
windfall  profits  tax  legislation.  This 
analysis  is  especially  timely  in  light  of 
today's  debate  on  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  on  the  windfall 
profits  tax  bill  to  accept  Senate 
amendments  providing  these  credits. 
The  analysis  follows: 
Issu^ 
Representative  Norm  D' Amours  (D-N.H.) 
is  planning  to  offer  a  motion  to  instruct 
House  conferees  on  the  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  Bill  (H.R.  3919)  today  to  recede  and 
concur  in  Senate  amendments  providing 
residential  and  business  tax  credits  for 
energy  conservation  and  alternative  energy 
sources.  The  resolution  would  instruct 
House  conferees  to  support  the  proposed 
credits  without  requiring  them  to  approve 
every  tax  credit  In  the  Senate  version. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Windfall  Profits  Tax  was  designed  to 
prevent  oil  companies  from  reaping  the 
benefits  of  decontrol  at  the  expense  of  con- 
simiers,  who  have  no  control  over  the  world 
price  of  the  oil  they  buy.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Windfall  Profts  Tax  earmarks 
part  of  the  revenues  for  energy  credits 
which  are  viewed  as  an  effective  way  to 
reduce  consumption  and  ease  a  transition  to 
proven  alternative  energy  technologies.  The 
Senate  has  recognized  that  tax  incentives 
encourage  conservation  and  promote  the 
use  of  renewable  resources.  Under  the 
Senate  version,  homeowners  and  landlords 
would  receive  approximately  $8.7  billion  in 
credits  for  Investments  in  solar  panels,  more 
efficient  furnaces,  wood-burning  stoves, 
windmills,  and  the  like.  Business  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  invest- 
ments would  be  provided  an  estimated  $17 
billion  in  credits.  Credits  would  be  expanded 
for  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  ocean  thermal, 
and  biomass  energy  equipment.  Certain  co- 
generation  equipment,  heat  pumps,  and 
small-scale  hydropower  as  well  as  biomass 
technologies  would  be  eligible.  (For  a  com- 
plete listing  of  tax  credits  see  attached 
sheet.) 

ANALYSIS 

It  is  In  the  national  interest  to  provide  tax 
credits  designed  to  reduce  Americas 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Tax  credit  meas- 
ures included  in  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax 
bill  are  effectively  directed  to  the  source  of 
the  problem.  The  savings  for  energy  con- 
served or  replaced  from  a  renewable  re- 
source will  rise  with  increasing  costs  oi  de- 
regulated oil,  thus  providing  real  relief  to  the 
energy  consumer. 

For  this  reason,  these  tax  credits  are  of 
particular  interest  to  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western states,  which  are  characterized  by  a 
combiiuition  of  colder  weather  and  concen- 
trated population. 

Energy  consumption  in  these  states  is  par- 
ticularly high  (56  percent  of  total  U.S.  resi- 
dential usage  and  52  percent  of  total  com- 
mercial usage)  and  per-unit  energy  prices 
are  higher,  on  average,  than  in  Western  and 
Southern  states.  The  region  pays  for  exam- 
ple, an  average  price  of  $2,901  per  trillion 
Btu    for   Industrial    energy,    compared    to 
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$2,266  in  the  South  and  $2,497  in  the  West. 
Given  the  overall  slower  growth  rate  of  em- 
ployment and  other  indications  of  economic 
distress  in  the  region,  these  energy  patterns 
contribute  to  a  serious  and  growing  regional 
imbalance.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  to  Insure 
that  government  incentives  for  energy  con- 
servation and  production  from  renewable 
energy  resources  are  funded  from  revenues 
generated  by  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  transportation 
trust  fund  was  eliminated  from  the  Wind- 
fall ProfiU  Tax  on  the  Senate  floor.  This 
represented  a  serious  loss  to  the  region, 
where  the  potential  for  reduction  in  gaso- 
line usage  through  Improved  public  trans- 
portation is  substantial.  It  is  crucial  that 
the  residential  and  business  tax  credits  are 
not  substantially  reduced  in  conference. 

SUMMARY 

Without  strong  tax  Incentives  for  conser- 
vation and  the  use  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. Windfall  Profits  Tax  revenues  will 
not  ease  the  burden  of  oil  decontrol  on  cold- 
weather  states.  Current  estimates  show  that 
£onser\'ation  could  reduce  consumption  by 
30  to  40  percent,  the  equivalent  of  all  Im- 
ported oil.  Solar  and  other  renewable  re- 
sources could  provide  up  to  20  percent  of 
our  nation's  energy  needs  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  region  has  begun 
to  pay  and  will  continue  to  pay  the  price  of 
decontrol  through  increased  oil  costs. 
Twelve  million  of  the  estimated  16  million 
households  heating  with  fuel  oil  are  in  the 
region.  The  agricultural  areas  of  the  region 
which  produce  53  percent  of  the  nation's  ag- 
ricultural residuals,  61  percent  of  the  grains, 
and  27  percent  of  the  wood,  face  rapidly  in- 
creasing costs  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  fer- 
tilizers, and  fuel.  If  tax  credits  designed  to 
smooth  this  nation's  transition  from  depend- 
ence on  foreiRn  oil  to  domestic  production 
are  substantially  cut,  the  nation  and  our 
region  will  lose  an  effective  tool  to  achieve 
national  goals. 

For  further  Information  on  the  use  of  rev- 
enues from  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax,  see 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute's  "Region- 
al Analysis  of  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Bill, 
Regional  Energy  Impact  Brief  No.  8,"  and 
"Synthetic  Fuel  and  Alternative  Energy 
Production  (S.  932),  Regional  Energy 
Impact  Brief  No.  9  " 

A  summary  of  the  Senate  energy  tax  pro- 
visions follows: 

Windfall  Profits  Tax  (H.R.  3919)— 

Residential  and  Business  Tax  Credits 

residential  energy  credits 

Present  law  allows  credits  for  such  Items 
as  storm  doors  and  windows,  weatherstrip- 
ping.  Insulation.  Additional  Items  allowed 
under  the  Senate  bill  Include  heat  pumps, 
more  efficient  replacement  oil  furnaces  and 
gas  furnaces,  airtight  wood-burning  stoves, 
coal  furnaces  and  wood-burning  furnaces. 
These  Items  are  allowed  a  15  percent  credit, 
except  the  coal  furnace,  which  Is  allowed  a 
25  percent  credit.  These  credits  are  allowed 
to  landlords,  and  also  for  second  homes  or 
vacation  homes. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  renewable  energy 
equipment,  such  as  solar  heating  systems, 
would  be  allowed  a  50  percent  credit  for  the 
first  $10,000  Invested,  with  a  $5,000  maxi- 
mum credit.  Also  available  fpr  this  credit  is 
equipment  which  generates  electricity  from 
solar,  wind  and  geothermal  energy  sources. 
Existing  law  only  allowed  a  maximum  credit 
of  $2,200.  Homebuilders  would  also  be  al- 
lowed up  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $2,000  for 
building  houses  with  passive  solar  systems. 

Because  of  higher  per-unit  fuel  prices  and 
because  of  higher  rates  of  heating  fuel  use. 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  regions  stand  to 
gain  more  than  other  regions  from  capital 
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investments  in  conservation.  All  of  the  cred- 
its summarized  above  have  great  potential 
benefit  for  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  The 
technologies  for  these  systems  have  been 
proven,  and  allowing  them  a  tax  credit  will 
serve  to  boost  the  usage  of  these  types  of 
equipment.  These  credits  will  provide  great- 
er incentive  for  those  who  otherwise  would 
not  consider  solar  housing,  or  other  rencwa- 
bles. 

BUSINESS  TAX  CREDITS 

The  Senate  bill  provides  many  new  and  in- 
creased business  tax  credits  for  energy-con- 
serving equipment,  and  also  for  alternative 
energy  production.  The  bill  would  increase 
from  10  percent  to  20  percent  the  credits  for 
solar,  wind,  geothermal.  ocean  thermal,  and 
biomass  energy  equipment.  It  piovides  a  10 
percent  credit  for  small-scale  hydropower 
equiment,  certain  congeneratlon  equipment, 
heat  pumps,  and  equipment  which  uses  coke 
or  pitch  as  a  fuel.  Also  given  a  10  percent 
credit  under  the  Senate's  version  would  be 
wind  deflectors  for  trucks,  new  electric  vehi- 
cles, some  intercity  buses,  and  vans  which 
would  be  used  for  carpooling  purposes.  The 
10  percent  credit  for  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
duced from  wood  biomass,  steam  from  agri- 
cultural by-products,  oil  from  shale  and  tar 
sands,  and  other  hard  to  produce  oil.  The 
Senate  bill  also  allows  many  of  these  facili- 
ties to  be  financed  by  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Any  Incentive  which  encourages  conserva- 
tion is  to  the  region's  benefit,  as  It  stands  to 
gain  substantially  more  than  other  regions 
by  decreased  fuel  usage.  The  credits  for  al- 
ternative fuels,  such  as  solar,  biomass  and 
geothermal.  are  also  a  boost  to  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  which  depend  more  heav- 
ily upon  oil  and  other  conventional  energy 
sources.  Solar  and  biomass,  in  particular, 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  region.  Current 
estimates  show  that  conservation  could 
reduce  energy  consumption  by  30  to  40  per- 
cent. Solar  could  produce  20  percent  of  our 
nation's  energy  needs  by  the  year  2000.  The 
tax  credits  would  provide  a  great  push 
toward  that  goal.* 


GREEN  CITES  ANDERSON 
URBAN  POLICY 


HON.  S.  WILUAM  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  2  days  I  have  inserted  into  the 
Record  portions  of  a  speech  recently 
given  by  our  colleague  and  Presiden- 
tial candidate  John  B.  Anderson,  Re- 
publican of  Illinois.  The  address  out- 
lined Congressman  Anderson's  urban 
policy  and  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  discussions  of  public  policy 
yet  to  emerge  from  the  current  cam- 
paign. Today.  I  would  ask  that  the 
final  proposal  contained  In  the  posi- 
tion paper  and  Its  conclusion  be  placed 
in  the  Record  so  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues may  benefit  from  John  Ander- 
son's thoughts. 

Excerpts  F^om  Chngressman  Anderson's 

Address 

neighborhood  revitalization 

The  future  reality  of  communities  ulti- 
mately running  themselves  and  being  freed 
from  the  now-necessary  life-support  systems 
of  the  federal  government  Is  the  central  ob- 
jective of  my  urban  policy.  Not  only  must 
we  create  predictably  growing  revenue  bases 
and  Improved  service  delivery  systems,  we 
roust  also  create  the  possibility  for  renewed 
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citizen  Interest  in  their  cities  and  neighbor- 
hoods so  that  a  renewed  sense  of  dvic  pride 
will  release  some  creative  energies  on  the 
local  level  to  confront  local  problems.  As  ex- 
amples of  measures  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  take  to  further  this  objective,  I 
propose  four  approaches  to  neighborhood 
revitalization:  (1)  Neighborhood  empower- 
ment; (2)  small  business  revitalization;  (3) 
ennronmental  Improvements;  and,  (4)  en- 
terprise zones. 

Neighborhood  empowerment:  An  anomaly 
that  has  existed  since  Great  Society  days  Is 
the  federally  funded  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity development  organization.  Some  of 
these  groups  have  made  exemplary  use  of 
their  fundhig.  have  spurred  housing  reha- 
bilitation, have  generated  numerous  Jobs, 
and  have  created  a  sense  of  momentum  in 
disadvantaged  communities.  Yet  other 
groups  have  been  able  merely  to  use  their 
federal  funding  to  create  local  mlnlgovem- 
ment  monopolies.  Jealous  of  their  own  sov- 
ereignty, which  spend  much  of  their  effort 
warding  off  perceived  threats  of  competing 
organizations  to  usurp  their  access  to  feder- 
al funding. 

To  some  degree  it  is  also  inevitable  that 
the  focus  of  federally  funded  neighborhood 
improvement  groups  will  shift  to  satisfying 
the  source  of  federal  funds  rather  than  the 
neighborhood  residents  themselves.  Recipi- 
ent organizations,  dependent  not  on  the 
contributions  of  their  own  members,  but 
rather  on  open-ended  funding  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  are  likely  to  acquire  top  heavy 
bureaucracies  with  their  own  momentum 
and  agenda,  that  are  not  responsive  to  local 
needs  and  that  represent  a  very  Ineffective 
expenditure  of  money. 

Moreover,  the  enormous  discretion  which 
federal  administrators  have  In  parceling  out 
funds  to  only  a  few  nelghlwrhood  groups  of 
the  thousands  which  desire  such  funding  is 
an  open  Invitation  to  abuse  by  both  admin- 
istrators and  politicians  alike.  Also,  neigh- 
borhood improvement  and  other  develop- 
ment groups  In  economically  disadvantaged 
communities  may  he  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  political  manipulation  In  support  of 
an  Incumbent  President. 

To  deal  with  these  problems  and  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  new  Impetus  to  neighbor- 
hood of  self-renewal,  and  empowerment,  I 
propose: 

The  Institution  of  a  neighborhood  im- 
provement tax  credit.  A  taxpayer  would  be 
provided  with  an  eighty  percent  tax  credit 
on  the  first  fifty  dollars  of  his  contribution 
to  a  neighborh(x>d  Improvement  group.  This 
proposal  (along  the  lines  of  one  proposed  by 
Representative  Joel  Pritchard  of  Washing- 
ton State)  would  provide  significant  Infu- 
sions of  resources  into  potentially  thou- 
sands of  neighborhood  improvement  groups. 
These  organizations  would  ultimately  be  ac- 
countable to  their  constituencies  because 
they  could  not  expect  to  reap  contributions 
if  they  failed  to  serve  the  needs  of  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  provision  of  federal  matching  money 
to  local  neighborhood  improvement  groups 
In  designated  poverty  areas  (where  a  tax 
credit  might  prove  to  be  less  of  an  induce- 
ment t.ian  in  middle  income  areas).  In  some 
circumstances  the  federal  government 
would  match  on  a  basis  of  up  to  4  for  1 
funds  raised  at  the  local  level  either  directly 
from  citizens  or  from  private  charitable  and 
civic  organizations. 

A  much  greater  emphasis  on  the  "seed 
money"  approach  for  any  new  federally 
funded  community  development  programs. 
Increasingly  such  programs  would  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  five-year  funding  cycle  to 
get  established  and  to  find  local  sources  of 
support  during  their  five-year  trial  period. 
This  provision,  as  with  the  review  provisions 
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proposed  above,  would  depend  on  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tax  credit  and  matching  funds 
proposals  so  that  l(x^  revenues  would  actu- 
ally be  available. 

This  set  of  proposals  would  continue  the 
federal  commitment  to  neighborhood  com- 
munity development;  it  would  give  local 
residents  Increased  leverage  with  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  programs,  and  it  would 
gradually  change  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  from  the  sustainer  of  a  small 
number  of  Increasingly  bureaucratized  and 
centrally  controlled  programs  Into  an  Inves- 
tor in  a  much  larger  number  of  self-help  ef- 
forts controlled  on  the  local  level  and  sus- 
tained through  Increased  local  participa- 
tion. As  this  process  unfolded,  however,  I 
would  be  very  careful  to  ensure  that  on- 
going programs  serving  a  useful  local  need 
and  genuinely  desired  by  local  communities 
would  not  be  arbitrarily  terminated.  Some 
programs  in  this  category  might  well  have 
to  remain  federally  funded  for  a  protracted 
period  should  local  funds  not  develop  as  ex- 
pected. The  purpose  of  these  proposals  is 
not  to  malign  programs  but  gradually  to 
shift  their  funding  and  control  basis  to  the 
local  level  while  encouraging  new  self-help 
Initiatives  to  be  developed. 

Small  business  development:  A  thriving 
small  business  sector  can  have  a  rejuvenat- 
ing effect  upon  an  entire  community.  Local 
entrepreneurs  are  likely  to  have  much 
closer  roots  In  the  community  than  are  the 
officials  of  large  absentee-owned  corpora- 
tions. Small  businesses  make  a  significant 
economic  contribution  to  the  health  of  a 
neighborhood  and  to  a  city's  tax  base.  The 
small  businessman  can  also  provide  leader- 
ship for  a  whole  range  of  civic  and  neigh- 
borhood improvement  activities.  SmaU  busi- 
nesses, however,  have  generally  been  severe- 
ly squeezed  by  inflation  because  they 
cannot  pass  cost  Increases  along  to  their 
customers  as  readily  as  large  corporations 
can  which  have  a  powerful  market  position. 
Business  financing  has  also  become  prohibi- 
tively expensive  or  unavailable  In  many 
areas.  Small  businesses  can  also  become  vic- 
tims of  "red-lining."  I  propose: 

To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
I>ermlt  under  certain  circumstances  the  de- 
ferral of  taxes  on  capital  gains  when  the 
proceeds  are  invested  in  a  small  or  medium- 
sized  business. 

The  vigorous  enforcement  of  Public  Law 
95-507  requiring  that  major  federal  contrac- 
tors include  small  businesses  and  minority 
businesses  in  their  subcontracting. 

Streamlining  federal  contract  payment 
schedules  to  small  businesses  providing 
goods  or  services  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Refashioning  SBA  business  assistance  pro- 
grams to  better  focus  assistance  to  promis- 
ing neighborhood  coimnercial  revitalization 
Initiatives. 

Depollticlzlng  and  opening  entry  Into  the 
SBA's  8(a)  minority  procurement  program. 

Environmental  Improvements.  Our  cities 
wUl  never  achieve  greater  independence  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  export  massive  ex- 
penditures—up to  85  cents  on  every  dollar 
spent— on  energy  costs.  The  first  goal  of  an 
energy-efficient  policy,  then,  is  to  encourage 
communities  to  take  measures  to  retain 
those  dollars  In  their  community. 

Concerted  efforts  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  make  better  use  of  our  housing  re- 
sources and  our  existing  municipal  physical 
plant  can  also  be  matched  by  more  inge- 
nious efforts  at  energy  conservation.  Local 
communities  may  choose,  as  many  New  Eng- 
land towns  and  cities  already  have  done,  to 
adopt  mandatory  source  separation  ordi- 
nances. Relatively  small  efforts  by  individ- 
uals to  separate  trash  early  in  the  recycling 
process  can  reduce  dramatically  the  costs  of 
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mixed  solid  waste  dispoaal.  saving  both 
energy  and  tax  dollars.  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives may  also  further  accelerate  efforts  to 
weatherlze  homes  to  reduce  energy  ocKiaer- 
vation. 

At  the  federal  level  I  propow  a  revision  of 
E^nergy  Urban  Waste  tectmoIogT  research 
programs  to  develop  research  into  the 
means  of  waste  recycling  that  can  involve 
broad  participation  by  city  dwellers,  local 
merchants,  and  inclusion  of  private  enter- 
prise recycling  under  the  energy  entitle- 
ments program. 

A  revision  of  EPA  technical  asstetance 
programs  to  include  participation  of  profes- 
sionally skilled  community-based  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  recyclers  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  practical  development  of  materi- 
als recycling  over  the  past  decade. 

Enterprise  zones:  The  concept  of  Enter- 
prise Zones  was  advanced  in  1978  by  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe,  Britain's  present  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  Under  this  concept 
certain  very  depressed  areas,  such  as  the 
South  Bronx,  can  be  given  a  special  status 
under  which  businesses  located  within  their 
boundaries  are  exempt  from  a  wide  range  of 
laws  and  regulations. 

In  the  American  context  I  propose  enter- 
prise zones  on  an  experimental  basis.  Such 
zones  would  not  t>e  exempt  from  our  basic 
safety  laws,  civil  rights  laws  or  our  environ- 
mental laws.  Nevertheless,  a  wide  range  of 
potential  exemptions  could  still  be  ex- 
tended, for  example,  exemptions  from  busi- 
ness reporting  requirements,  from  some  as- 
pects of  wage  laws  and  from  certain  licens- 
ing laws. 

Under  such  a  concept  a  locality  could  des- 
ignate a  given  area,  such  as  the  South 
Bronx,  as  a  potential  enterprise  sone  and 
set  within  the  framework  of  the  fedend  au- 
thorizing legislation  certain  conditions  for 
exemption  from  federal  or  municipal  re- 
strictions. Then  voters  within  the  affected 
area  would  vote  by  referendum.  If  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  voters  approved,  then  the  enter- 
prise zone  would  be  instituted  for  a  period 
of  perhaps  five  years  subject  to  review  by 
the  voters  shortly  before  the  expiration 
date. 

The  enterprise  zone  proposal  would  en- 
counter numerous  problems  in  formulation 
and  application,  but  it  has  a  real  potential 
to  extend  to  depressed  areas  of  the  United 
States  some  of  the  benefits  that  free  zones 
have  had  in  spurring  severely  depressed 
economies  In  such  areas  as  Hong  Kong.  I 
suggest  New  Yorkers  consider  such  a  pro- 
posal as  one  means  of  addressing  the  severe 
problems  of  the  South  Bronx. 

CONCLUSION 

This  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaus- 
tive, as  there  are  many  other  vital  aspects  to 
a  program  to  encourage  the  self -renewal  of 
our  cities  such  as  Improved  mass  tFansit, 
better  educational  finance  mechanisms,  and 
a  Job  creation  and  employment  strategy, 
themselves  the  subjects  of  other  position 
p^>ers.  There  are  also  many  creative  initia- 
tives which  will  be  the  function  of  state  and 
local  action,  rather  than  of  Presidential 
leadership. 

The  proposals  in  this  paper  do,  however, 
provide  an  Indication  of  the  sharp  break 
from  the  dogmas  of  the  past  that  I  believe 
are  needed  If  American  city  dwellers  are  to 
become  masters  of  their  own  destiny.  The 
course  will  not  be  easy  but  neither  will  o\ir 
future  if  we  faU  to  face  the  need  for 
change.* 
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UPPER  MERION  CITIZEN  SETS 
ENVIABLE  RECORD  IN  SERVING 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  PXHM8TI.VANIA 
ni  THC  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thunday.  February  21. 1980 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  personal  concerns  seem 
overwhelming  to  so  many  citizens,  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  record  of  outstanding 
community  service  compiled  by  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district. 

Wilfred  "Ooky"  HorrocJis.  of  Upper 
Merion  Township.  Pa.,  will  be  honored 
this  Friday  evening  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  dance.  This  tribute  by  his 
fellow  citizens  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
those  who  know  what  Ooky  Horrocks 
has  done  in  the  fields  of  civic,  govern- 
mental, and  political  endeavor.  He  al- 
ready has  been  honored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives,  has 
received  the  Kiwanls  International 
Award  for  Achievement,  and  has  t>een 
commended  by  the  Upper  Merion 
Township  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Bom  in  Bridgeport,  adjoining  Upper 
Merion.  on  Columbus  Day  In  1909, 
Ooky  Horrocks  and  his  family  moved 
to  Upper  Merion  Township  4  years 
later.  For  57  years,  he  has  been  an 
active  and  dedicated  citizen  in  every 
sense  of  those  words. 

Ooky  Horrocks  organized  the  Upper 
Merion  student  loan  fund  in  1953  and 
served  as  its  chairman  for  8  years.  He 
is  an  organizer  of  the  Lafayette  ambu- 
lance squad,  and  is  serving  his  19th 
y«ar  as  president  and  fundralsing 
chairman.  For  14  years,  he  has  helped 
man  the  ambulance  on  hxmdreds  of 
missions. 

While  working  at  the  Montgomery 
County  Courthouse,  Ooky  Horrocks 
organized  first  aid  teams  and  directed 
training  sessions.  He  is  past  chairman 
of  the  Upper  Merion  cancer  drive  and 
holds  a  25-year  perfect  attendance 
record  with  the  local  Klwanis  club 
where  he  has  served  in  a  ntmiber  of  of- 
ficial postions.  Ooky  Horrocks  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Klwanis  holiday 
basketball  tournament  and  chairman 
of  the  Kiwanis  annual  football  ban- 
quet, both  high  school  eyents.  He  also 
served  on  the  hospital  study  commis- 
sion in  Upper  Merion. 

Ooky  Horrocks  worked  for  the 
county  government  for  21  years,  10  in 
the  recorder  of  deeds  office  and  11  as 
a  tax  assessor.  He  served  also  as  town- 
ship auditor.  He  helped  organize  the 
Republican  Party  in  Upper  Merion  in 
1958.  was  its  chairman  and  has  been  a 
committeeman  for  20  years. 

An  accomplished  musician.  Ooky 
Horrocks  played  in  and  managed  a 
band,  he  directed  local  theatrical  pro- 
ductions and  acted  in  many  of  them. 

While  there  are  more  accomplish- 
ments and  affiliations,  I  believe  those 
cited  here  attest  to  the  civic  minded- 
ness,  commitment  and  energy  of  Ooky 
Horrocks.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Ethel  Williams  of  Norristown.  Pa.,  is 
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the  father  of  two,  and  the  grandfather 
of  three.  I  am  sure  his  family  is  proud 
of  Ooky  Horrocks  many  contributions 
to  and  work  for  the  community  he 
loves. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  him 
for  living  so  rich  and  rewarding  a  life, 
for  being  a  warm  and  dedicated  family 
man.  and  for  sharing  with  the  people 
of  his  community  his  many  talents 
and  devoted  labor.* 


NONPROFIT  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

OP  vnicnf  lA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  maintained  an  interest  in  the  via- 
bility of  the  nonprofit  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  As  part  of  this  effort, 
I,  along  with  Congressman  Conable, 
have  introduced  H.R.  1785,  which 
would  increase  the  tax  incentives  for 
support  of  this  sector  through  volun- 
tary contributions. 

In  conjunction  with  this  legislative 

effort.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to 

emphasize  the  need  for  congressional 

action.  The  following  excerpts  from 

"The  Endangered  Sector."  by  Walde- 

mar  A.  Nielsen,  do  this  in  a  concise 

and  expert  manner.  I  commend  my 

colleagues  attention  to  his  remarks: 

Selected  Excerpts  From  the  Endangered 

Sector 

(By  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen) 

THE  SECTOR  IH  QUESTION 

It  consists  of  that  vast  array  of  institu- 
tions and  associations— colleges.  the 
churches,  voluntary  hospitals,  philanthrop- 
ic foundations,  symphony  societies,  scientif- 
ic research  centere,  and  multitudes  of  other 
entities,  both  permanent  and  transitory— 
whose  common  characteristics  are  that  they 
are  private,  do  not  operate  for  profit,  and 
are  devoted  to  serving  the  general  welfare— 
not  simply  the  welfare  of  their  members  or 
supporters.  For  this  huge  element  in  our  na- 
tional life,  there  Is  not  even  an  acceptable 
name.  It  is  an  anonymous  realm.  For  want 
of  some  better  term  I  shall  call  it  the  Third 
Sector. 

THE  ROLE  or  THE  NONPROrrrS 

They  operate  In  that  large  sphere  of  life 
which  does  not  center  on  power  and  author- 
ity or  on  the  production  and  acquisition  of 
material  goods  and  money.  They  embody 
the  countervalues  and  complementary  be- 
liefs of  our  competitive,  capitalistic,  materi- 
alistic, secular,  egalitarian  culture. 

THEIR  ERODING  SOLVENCY 

The  most  apparent  and  immediate  prob- 
lem is  financial  insolvency  .  . .  Nonprofit  in- 
stitutions go  into  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
century  with  mostly  aging  and  often  mislo- 
cated  facilities,  their  financial  reserves  are 
seriously  depleted,  their  costs  are  rapidly 
going  up.  and  their  income  from  private 

sources  is  declining But  word  of  what  is 

happening  to  them  rarely  brealu  into  the 
media  or  enters  the  mainstream  of  political 
discussion.  So  this  great  calamity  proceeds, 
so  far  at  least,  unrecognized  and  in  silence. 

THE  ONSLAUGHT  Or  GOVERNMENT 

The  Influence  of  government  upon  private 
nonprofit  institutions  has  become  immeas- 
urably greater  than  ever  before.  It  now  sets 
the  priorities  for  the  nation's  scientific  labo- 
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ratories.  as  it  determines  the  extent  of 
access  to  medical  care,  as  It  controls, 
through  the  power  of  its  purse,  that  part  of 
the  income  of  educational  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions which  decisively  shapes  their 
growth  and  character.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  the 
difficulty  is  that  there  is  a  fundamental  im- 
balance in  the  position  of  the  two  parties. 
Individual  private  organizations  on  the 
whole  are  more  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment than  government  is  upon  them.  They 
tend  as  a  result  to  be  outgunned  In  specific 
negotiations,  overpowered  In  closed-door 
policy  disputes,  and  generally  smothered  In 
the  governmental  mass. 

THE  SITUATION  Or  PRIVATE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

American  higher  education  with  massive 
government  assistance  was  a  major  growth 
industry  In  the  1950'8  and  1 960*8.  That 
period  has  left  it  bigger  and  fairer  than  ever 
before;  but  It  has  also  left  It  far  more  de- 
pendent on  Washington  than  ever  before, 
more  subject  to  its  direction,  more  entan- 
gled in  its  procedures.  The  system  has 
become  more  exploited  In  the  sense  that  it 
is  now  increasingly  employed  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  the  achievement  of  various 
noneducational  purposes— economic,  envi- 
ronmental, military,  and  social;  more  cen- 
tralized In  its  decision-maUng,  particularly 
at  the  state  level;  and  more  govemmental- 
ized  in  the  sense  that  the  public  sector  has 
become  preponderant.  ...  If  higher  educa- 
tion is  not  able  to  deal  with  the  task  of  man- 
aging the  decline  coming  in  the  1980'8  and 
1990'8  with  greater  skill  and  forehandedness 
than  It  handled  the  growth  problems  of 
recent  decades,  one  of  the  momentous  con- 
sequences may  well  be  the  devitalization 
and  possibly  the  liquidation  of  a  good  part 
of  private  higher  education  and  thereby  the 
duality  of  the  American  system. 

THE  SITUATION  Or  BASIC  SCIENCE 

Although  the  Federal  government  is  now 
overwhelmingly  the  major  source  of  fund- 
ing of  basic  scientific  research  in  this  coun- 
try, its  authority  over  the  scientific  commu- 
nity is  less  than  the  arithmetic  might  sug- 
gest; its  support  is  essential  to  the  scientists, 
but  their  willing  collaboration  is  indispens- 
able to  the  government.  The  relationship, 
depending  on  one's  preference  in  simile,  is 
like  two  lovers  In  a  hammock  ...  or  two 
scorpions  In  a  bottle. 

CULTURE  AND  THE  ARTS 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
in  its  first  years  been  an  agency  run  not 
only  well  but  with  flair.  Its  program  is  eclec- 
tic, diverse  and  one  for  which  almost  every- 
one has  some  enthusiasm  and  some  criti- 
cism. The  elitists  are  pleased  that  it  has 
made  a  brave  effort  to  hold  to  standards  of 
quality  In  its  grant-making,  but  they  fear 
the  growing  attention  given  the  amateurs 
and  the  "artsy-craftsy"  advocates.  The  off- 
beat and  avant-garde  elements  of  the  cultur- 
al community  suspect  the  Endowment's 
heart  is  still  with  the  old  Establishment,  but 
they  are  satisfied  that  they  have  been  able 
to  win  at  least  a  piece  of  the  action  .  .  .  But 
this  happy  situation  must  almost  inevitably 
erode.  Programs  in  the  arts  confront  any 
bureaucracy  with  a  maximum  of  the  kinds 
of  decisions  for  which  it  has  the  maximum 
distaste,  namely  those  which  require 
discriminating  choices  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  nonobjective,  nonquantifiable 
criteria  .  .  .  For  arts  organizations  the  most 
threatening  and  immediate  danger  they  feel 
they  face  is  financial;  but  as  the  volume  of 
government  funding  Increases,  as  it  almost 
certainly  will  in  the  years  to  come,  economic 
concerns  may  rapidly  be  displaced  by  politi- 
cal ones. 

THE  HEALTH  SYSTEM 

If  the  most  urgent  problem  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  now  the  "management  of  decline". 
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that  of  medicine  and  health  services  is  the 
control  of  excess-excessive  hospitalization, 
excessive  resort  to  drugs  and  surgery,  and 
especially  excessive  increase  In 
costs  .  .  .  For  a  crucial  quarter  century  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars,  nonevolution  was 
Its  most  prominent  and  troubling  character- 
istic: but  for  most  of  the  past  40  years.  It 
has  been  in  the  process  of  extraordinarily 
rapid  and  fundamental  change.  The  great 
issue  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
namely  whether  government  should  be  al- 
lowed a  major  role,  has  been  resolved,  deci- 
(ively  and  Irreversibly.  But  the  massive  en- 
trance of  public  funds  has  now  thrown  the 
system  into  a  new  crisis  which  turns  on  the 
question,  once  government  intervention  Is 
(ccepted,  of  how  It  should  best  intervene  to 
achieve  efficiency  as  well  as  equity  and  to 
ensure  freedom  as  well  as  access. 

THE  SOCIAL  ACTION  MOVEMENTS 

Social  action  movements  by  definition  are 
gadflies  on  the  rump  of  the  great  beast  of 
the  Establishment.  It  Is  not  to  be  expected 
therefore  that  they  would  be  embraced  and 
assisted  by  those  governmental  and  private 
Institutions  whose  objectives,  procedures, 
and  behavior  they  seek  to  change.  Nor  have 
they  been  ....  That  they  have  flourished 
in  recent  years  is  a  remarliable  tribute  to 
their  esprit  and  dedication,  for  they  have 
generally  had  great  difficulty  in  raising 
funds;  and  the  more  activist  and  controver- 
sial the  group,  the  more  severe  its  fimdlng 
problems  have  been  ....  On  the  whole, 
they  obUin  little  or  nothing  from  the  great 
established  elements  of  the  economic 
system,  nor  from  the  major  mechanisms  for 
raising  charitable  contributions.  Corpora- 
tions and  their  philanthropic  foundations, 
with  few  exceptions,  exclude  the  social- 
action  movements  from  their  grant-making. 
The  trade  unions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  and  one  or  two 
others,  have  been  almost  as  unhelpful.  Like- 
wise, the  United  Funds  across  the  country 
distribute  the  vast  sums  they  collect  almost 
exclusively  to  s^r/icc  Institutions  of  various 
kinds,  not  to  activist  groups  .  .  .  Equally  se- 
rious, the  tax  system  as  a  whole  Is  of  no  as- 
sistance In  enabling  them  to  be  self-support- 
ing through  the  contributions  of  their  own 
members.  Rather,  It  condemns  them  to  de- 
pendence on  baronial  benefactors.  But,  to 
make  the  Catch  22  complete,  the  baroos 
with  few  exceptions,  are  Indifferent. 

NECESSARY  CHANGES  IN  PUBUC  POUCY 

Government  is  a  large  part  of  the  problem 
of  the  Third  Sector,  it  can  also  be  a  large 
part  of  the  solution.  It  is  the  biggest  operat- 
ing factor  In  fields  of  interest  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations.  It  lays  down  the 
rules  and  regulations  within  which  they  op- 
erate. It  is  also  a  major  source  of  their  fund- 
ing. Their  future,  therefore,  to  a  great 
extent  lies  in  Its  hands.  The  attitudes  of 
government  toward  the  Third  Sector,  the 
structures  and  procedures  of  government 
for  dealing  with  (or  ignoring)  It,  and  the 
policies  of  government  affecting  it  are  of 
central  Importance.  Unfortunately,  those 
policies  as  of  now  are  a  poisonous  mixture 
of  benign  Indifference  and  impulsive 
Intrusion  .  .  .  This  whole  pattern  of  un- 
mindfulness  toward  the  Third  Sector  must 
be  drastically  changed.  If  Its  great  potenti- 
alities for  contribution  to  the  national  wel- 
fare are  to  be  realized,  the  sector  must  begin 
to  receive  continuous  and  considerable  gov- 
ernment attention.  It  must  become'  the 
object  of  active  protection  and  affirmative 
reinforcement  by  government.  It  is  a  fragile 
and  vital  national  resource,  and  unless  there 
is  such  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  attitude 
of  government  toward  it.  It  will  Increasingly 
be  deformed  and  damaged. 
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PROBLEM  or  GOVERNMENT  INTRUSION  AND 
HARASSMENT 

A  considerable  body  of  unhappy  national 
experience  suggests  that  if  and  when  an- 
other period  of  internal  social  tension  and 
concern  about  external  military  threats 
recurs— as  It  very  possibly  might— all  the 
powerful  pressures  for  governmental  law- 
lessness and  the  suppression  of  dissent  will 
again  be  unleashed  .  .  .  For  the  Third 
Sector,  this  is  a  vitally  Important  concern, 
for  private  nonprofit  agencies.  Including 
universities,  scientific  research  centers,  and 
social-action  movements,  tend  to  be  precise- 
ly the  focus  of  such  governmental  acts  of  in- 
trusion and  intimidation. 

PROSPECTS 

The  parallel  existence  of  great  hope  In— 
and  hopelessness  about— government  is  the 
central  political  fact  of  American  democracy 
tod^  ...  If  we  are  now  to  move  from  criti- 
cism to  construction— to  the  development  of 
a  modified  and  more  satisfactory  successor 
to  the  present  form  of  the  welfare  state- 
three  of  Its  central  dilemmas  must  be  re- 
solved: First,  the  dUemma  of  unlimited  de- 
mands and  limited  resources:  second,  the  di- 
lemma of  the  need  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  government  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  governmen- 
tal oppressiveness;  third,  the  dilemma  of 
pursuing  egalitarian  democratic  objectives 
without  at  the  same  time  producing  a  condi- 
tion of  civic  abjectness  and  inerila  .  .  .  The 
Third  Sector  does  not  offer  a  substitute  for 
the  social  and  humanitarian  programs  of 
the  modem  welfare  state.  But  it  does  offer  a 
means  of  supplementing  and  stimulating 
them  and  of  lessening  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  fiscal,  psychological,  and  political 
side-effects  of  excessive  bureaucratization, 
centralization,  and  depersonalization  of  gov- 
emmentally  administered  programs.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  commentary  by  Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn  which  appeared  in 
Time  magazine  February  18,  1980. 

He  paints  a  harsh  picture  of  commu- 
nism, which  should  alert  us  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
system  that  too  many  people  seem  to 
think  can  be  moderated  to  acconuno- 
date  Western  ideals  and  goals.  The  evi- 
dence, according  to  Solzhenitsyn, 
clearly  points  out  that  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  is  merely  the  most  recent 
example  of  the  Soviets  desire  for 
world  domination. 

The  commentary  follows: 

Solzhenitsyn  on  Communism 

The  West  began  Its  perilous  miscalcula- 
tion of  Communism  in  1918:  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Western  powers  failed  to  see 
the  deadly  threat  that  It  represented.  In 
Russia  at  that  time,  aU  previously  warring 
factions— from  the  government  forces  to  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  and  the  right- 
wing  Socialists— united  against  Communism. 
Though  the  peasants  and  workers  were  not 
formally  allied  with  these  groups,  and  were 
not  coordinated,  thousands  of  peasant  re- 
volts and  dozens  of  worker  uprisings  reflect- 
ed the  masses'  opposition  to  Conmiunlsm.  A 
Red  Army  was  mobilized  by  executing  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  who  tried  to  evade  Bol- 
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shevlk  conscription.  But  this  Russian  na- 
tional resistance  to  Conununlsm  received 
scant  support  from  the  Western  powers. 

The  most  fantastically  rosy  notions  about 
the  Communist  regime  circulated  In  the 
West,  and  so-called  progressive  public  opin- 
ion greeted  it  with  joy,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  by  1921.  30  Russian  provinces  were  im- 
dergoing  a  Cambodia-like  genocide.  (In 
Lenin's  lifetime,  no  fewer  Innocent  civilians 
perished  than  under  Hitler,  and  yet  today 
American  schoolchildren  who  Invariably 
regard  Hitler  as  the  greatest  villain  In  histo- 
ry, look  upon  Lenin  as  Russia's  benefactor.) 
The  Western  powers  vied  with  one  another 
to  give  economic  and  diplomatic  support  to 
the  Soviet  regime,  which  could  not  have  sur- 
vived without  this  aid.  Europe  took  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  some  6  million  people 
In  the  Ukraine  and  the  Kuban  River  basin 
had  died  of  hunger. 

In  1941,  the  worth  of  this  tnuch-towted 
regime  became  apparent  to  the  world;  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  the  Red  Army 
retreated  as  if  swept  away  by  the  wind,  in 
spite  of  Its  numerical  superiority  and  its  ex- 
cellent artillery.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  rout  in  a  thousand  years  of  Ruaaian 
history  and.  indeed,  in  all  mlUtary  history. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  some  3 
million  soldiers  had  faUen  into  enemy 
hands!  Here  was  a  clear  statement  of  our 
people's  desire  to  be  rid  of  C^ommunism.  Ttie 
West  could  not  have  failed  to  underatand  If 
only  it  had  wanted  to  see.  But  in  its  near- 
sightedness, the  West  held  that  the  sole 
threat  to  the  world  resided  in  Hitler  and 
that  bis  overthrow  would  end  aU  danger. 
The  West  did  what  it  could  to  help  Stalin 
forcibly  harness  Russian  nationalism  for 
the  Communist  cau.se.  And  so.  in  World  War 
II,  the  West  defended  not  freedom  in  gener- 
al but  merely  freedom  for  Itself. 

In  order  to  buy  Stalin's  friendship  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  West  turned  over  1.8 
million  people  who  were  then  in  Allied 
hands  and  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to 
Stalin's  tyranny.  Among  them  were  entire 
Russian  divisions,  Tartar  and  Caucasian  bat- 
talions, as  well  as  P.O.W.S  and  forced  labor- 
ers numbering  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Including  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. Stalin  manipulated  Roosevelt  with 
ease,  effortlessly  assuring  himself  of  control 
over  Eastern  Europe:  Yalta  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  35-year  streak  of  American  de- 
feats, only  briefly  interrupted  in  Berlin  and 
Korea.  (When  there  was  the  will  to  resist. 
victory  followed.)  As  I  have  written  on  earli- 
er occasions  [in  1975  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Big  Losers  in  the  Third  World  War" 
and  In  the  t>ook  Warning  to  the  We*fi,  the 
entire  period  from  1945  to  1975  can  be 
viewed  as  another  world  war  that  was  lost 
by  the  West  without  a  battle  and  in  which 
some  two  dozen  countries  were  abandoned 
to  Communism. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  string  of 
capitulations.  First  is  the  spiritual  impo- 
tence that  comes  from  living  a  life  of  ease; 
people  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  comforts. 
Second,  and  just  as  Important,  is  the  pre- 
vailing, total  Incomprehension  of  the  malev- 
olent and  unyielding  nature  of  Communism, 
which  Is  equally  dangerous  to  every  country. 
The  West  often  seeks  an  explanation  for 
the  phenomenon  of  20th  century  Commu- 
nism in  some  supposed  defects  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  This  is  ultimately  a  racist  view. 
(How  then  can  China  be  explained?  Viet 
Nam?  Cuba?  E^thiopla?  Or  the  likes  of 
Georges  Marchais?)  Flaws  are  sought  every- 
where but  In  Communism  Itself.  Its  aggres- 
siveness is  explained  by,  for  example,  Aver- 
ell  Harriman.  in  terms  of  a  national  dread 
of  foreign  aggression:  this  is  said  to  account 
for  the  buUdlng  of  a  vast  anmal  and  the 
seizing  of  new  countries. 
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Western  diplomats  depend  on  unsound 
hypotheses  that  involve  supposed  "left"  and 
"right"  factions  of  the  Politburo,  when,  in 
reality,  all  of  its  members  are  united  In 
seeking  world  conquest  and  are  undlscriml- 
natlng  tn  the  means  they  use.  Insofar  as 
struggles  do  occur  within  the  Politburo, 
they  are  purely  personal;  they  cannot  be 
used  for  diplomatic  leverage.  The  average 
Soviet  citizen,  deprived  though  he  is  of  in- 
formation about  the  world  and  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Western  Kremlinology,  understands 
this  perfectly  well.  Illiterate  Afghan  herds- 
men are  equally  on  target  when  they  bum 
portraits  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  tale  that  their  country  was  oc- 
cupied simply  because  Leonid  Brezhnev 
ha{>pened  to  be  aOlnc. 

Try  askliic  a  malignant  tumor  what  makes 
it  grow.  It  simply  cannot  behave  otherwise. 
The  same  is  true  of  Communism:  driven  by 
a  malevolent  and  irrational  instinct  for 
world  domination,  it  cannot  help  seizing 
ever  more  fauids.  Communism  is  something 
new,  unprecedented  in  worid  history,  it  Is 
fniiUeai  to  seek  aiulogles.  All  warnings  to 
the  West  atwat  the  pitUess  and  insatiable 
nature  of  Communist  regimes  have  proved 
to  be  in  vain  because  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  view  would  be  too  terrifying.  (Did  not  the 
Afghan  tragedy  in  fact  take  place  two  years 
ago?  But  the  West  shut  its  eyes  and  post- 
poned reoognidng  the  problem— all  for  the 
sake  of  an  illusory  detente.)  For  decades  it 
has  been  standard  practice  to  deny  reality 
by  dtinc  "peaceful  coexistence."  "d«tente." 
"the  Kremlin  leadership's  pursuit  of  peace." 
Meanvhfle  Communism  envelope  country 
after  country  and  achieves  new  missile  capa- 
bilities. Most  amazing  is  that  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  have  for  decades  loudly 
proclaimed  their  goal  of  destroying  the 
bourgeois  world  (they  have  become  more 
circumspect  lately),  while  the  West  merely 
smiled  at  what  seemed  to  be  an  extravagant 
joke.  Tet  destroying  a  class  is  a  process  that 
has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the 
U.S.SJI.  So  has  the  method  of  exiling  an 
entire  people  into  the  wilderness  in  the 
space  of  24  hours. 

Communism  can  implement  its  "ideals" 
only  by  destroying  the  core  and  foundation 
of  a  nation's  life.  He  who  understands  this 
will  not  for  a  minute  believe  that  Chinese 
Communism  is  more  peace-loving  than  the 
Soviet  variety  (it  is  simply  that  iU  teeth 
have  not  yet  grown),  or  that  Marshal  Titos 
brand  is  kindly  by  nature.  The  latter  was 
also  leavened  with  blood,  and  it  too  consoli- 
dated its  power  by  mass  klUings.  but  the 
weak-hearted  West  preferred  not  to  take 
any  notice  in  1943-45.  He  who  imderstands 
the  nature  of  Communism  will  not  ask 
whether  the  world's  aid  is  reaching  the 
starving  Cambodians  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  Heng  Samrin  regime.  Of  course 
it  does  not  It  is  confiscated  for  the  army 
and  government.  The  people  can  starve. 

Communism  needs  the  whole  charade  of 
detente  for  only  one  purpose:  to  gain  addi- 
tional strength  with  the  help  of  Western  fi- 
nancing (those  loans  will  not  be  repaid)  and 
Western  technology  before  it  launches  its 
next  large-scale  offensive.  Communism  is 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  Nazism,  it 
is  far  more  sophisticated  in  its  propaganda 
and  excels  at  such  charades. 

Communism  is  unregenerate;  it  will 
always  present  a  mortal  danger  to  mankind. 
It  is  like  an  infection  in  the  world's  orga- 
nism: it  may  lie  dormant,  but  It  will  inevita- 
bly attack  with  a  crippling  disease.  There  is 
no  help  to  be  found  in  the  Illusion  that  cer- 
tain countries  possess  an  Immunity  to  Com- 
mimism:  any  country  that  Is  free  today  can 
be  reduced  to  prostration  and  complete  sub- 
mission. 

Nevertheless,  healers  frequently  turn  up 
to  pronounce  the  following  reassuring  diag- 
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nosls  of  the  acute  infection  that  is  Commu- 
nism: "This  malady  is  not  contagious:  it  Is  a 
hereditary  Russian  disorder."  The  cure  they 
propose  Involves  avoiding  angering  the 
Brezhnev  regime  at  all  costs.  Instead,  it 
must  be  supported  and  equipped.  They 
insist  that  the  enemy  to  be  opposed  is  any 
manifestation  of  the  Russian  national  con- 
sciousness, when,  in  reality.  It  is  the  only 
force  that  is  realistically  capable  of  weaken- 
ing Soviet  Communism  from  within.  The 
case  against  the  Russian  national  conscious- 
ness is  systematically  being  argued  by  noted 
American  academics  and  Journalists,  who 
are  using  irresponsible  and  tendentious  data 
supplied  by  some  recent  6migr6s  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Such  propaganda  Is  sheer  madness  and 
serves  only  to  disarm  the  West.  After  the 
forces  of  Russian  nationalism  were  betrayed 
by  the  West  in  the  Russian  civil  war  and 
once  again  in  World  War  II,  here  Is  an  open 
call  to  repeat  this  betrayal  yet  a  third  time. 
This  would  have  ruinous  consequences  for 
the  Russian  people  and  for  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  n.S.S.R.  It  would  be  Just  as  ruin- 
ous for  the  West.  Today  the  Communist 
leadership  with  Its  decrepit  ideology  once 
again  dreams  of  saddling  and  bridling  Rus- 
sian nationalism  in  pursuit  of  its  imperial 
goals.  The  West  must  not  now  equip  a 
horseman  intent  on  the  West's  destruction. 

Communism  Is  inimical  and  destructive  of 
every  national  entity.  The  American 
antiwar  movement  long  nurtured  the  hope 
that  in  North  Viet  Nam  nationalism  and 
Communism  were  in  harmony,  that  Com- 
munism seeks  the  national  self-determina- 
tion of  its  beloved  people.  But  the  grim  flo- 
tilla of  boats  escaping  from  Viet  Nam— even 
if  we  count  only  those  that  did  not  sink- 
may  have  explained  to  some  less  ardent 
members  of  the  movement  where  the  na- 
tional consciousness  resides  and  always  did 
reside.  The  bitter  torment  of  millions  of 
dying  Cambodians  (to  which  the  world  is  al- 
ready growing  accustomed)  demonstrates 
this  even  more  vividly.  Take  Poland:  the 
nation  prayed  for  Just  a  few  days  with  the 
Pope;  only  the  blind  could  stiU  fall  to  distin- 
guish the  people  from  Ojmmunlsm.  Consid- 
er the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  the  East 
Germans  who  keep  on  dying  as  they  try  to 
cross  the  Wall,  and  the  Chinese  who  plunge 
into  shark-infested  waters  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  Hong  Kong.  China  conceals  its  se- 
crets best  of  all;  the  West  hastens  to  believe 
that  this,  at  least.  Is  "good,  peace-loving" 
Communism.  Yet  the  same  unbridgeable 
abyss,  the  same  hatred  separate  the  Chinese 
regime  and  the  Chinese  people. 

An  Identical  chasm  exists  between  Com- 
munism and  the  Russian  national  conscious- 
ness. It  pains  us  that  the  West  heedlessly 
confuses  the  words  Russian  and  Russia  with 
Soviet  and  U.S.S.R.  To  apply  the  former 
words  to  the  latter  concepts  is  tantamount 
to  acknowledging  a  murderer's  right  to  the 
clothes  and  identification  papers  of  his 
victim.  It  Is  a  thoughtless  blunder  to  consid 
er  the  Russians  the  "ruling  nationality"  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  Russians  were  the  recipi- 
ents, under  Lenin,  of  the  first  crushing 
blow.  They  suffered  millions  of  victims 
(with  the  most  outstanding  killed  off  selec- 
tively) even  before  the  genocidal  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture.  At  the  same  time  Rus- 
sian history  was  reviled.  Russia's  culture 
and  its  church  were  crushed.  Russia's 
clergy.  nobOity,  merchants  and  finally  IU 
peasantry  were  destroyed.  Though  the  re- 
gime's blows  fell  next  on  the  other  nation- 
alities, the  Russian  countryside  today  has 
the  lowest  standard  of  living  In  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  Russian  provincial  towns  have  the 
lowest  priority  in  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumer goods.  In  huge  areas  of  our  country. 
there  is  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  purchasers 
of  U.S.  grain  do  not  improve  the  peotUe's 
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diet  (the  grain  goes  to  military  stockpiles). 
The  Russians  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
slaves  of  the  Soviet  state.  The  Russians  are 
exhausted:  their  debilitation  is  becoming 
hereditary,  their  national  consciousness  has 
been  debased  and  suppressed. 

Nothing  could  now  be  further  from  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  people  than  a  militant 
nationalism;  the  Idea  of  an  empire  Is  repul- 
sive to  them.  But  the  Communist  regime 
watches  Its  slaves  carefully  and  takes  spe- 
cial pains  to  suppress  their  non-Communist 
consciousness.  The  result:  enormous  labor 
camp  terms  for  the  proponents  of  freedom 
(Igor  Ogurtsov— 20  years.  Vladimir  Oslpov- 
16  years.  Yuri  Orlov— seven  years):  the  new 
arrests  of  priests,  the  spiritual  teachers  of 
the  people  (Oleb  Yakimin  and  Dmitri 
Dudko);  the  destruction  of  the  innocent 
Christian  Committee  for  the  Defense  for 
Believers'  Rights:  the  continuing  mass  Im- 
prisonment of  young  Christians;  the  exile  of 
Andrei  Sakharov. 

In  expectation  of  World  War  III  the  West 
again  seeks  cover,  and  finds  Communist 
China  as  an  ally!  This  is  another  betrayal, 
not  only  of  Taiwan,  but  of  the  entire  op- 
pressed Chinese  people.  Moreover,  it  Is  a 
mad.  suicidal  policy:  having  supplied  billion- 
strong  China  with  American  arms,  the  West 
will  defeat  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  thereafter  no 
force  on  earth  will  restrain  Communist 
China  from  world  conquest. 

Communism  stops  only  when  It  encoun- 
ters a  wall,  even  if  it  is  only  a  wall  of  re- 
solve. The  West  cannot  now  avoid  erecting 
such  a  wall  in  what  is  already  its  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. Meanwhile,  however.  20  possible 
allies  have  fallen  to  Communism  since 
World  War  n.  Meahwhile.  Western  technol- 
ogy has  helped  develop  the  terrifying  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Conununlst  world.  The 
wall  will  have  to  be  erecte^l  with  what 
strength  remains.  The  present  generation  of 
Westerners  will  have  to  make  a  stand  on  the 
road  upon  which  its  predecessors  have  so 
thoughtlessly  retreated  for  60  years. 

But  there  is  hope.  All  oppressed  peoples 
are  on  the  side  of  the  West:  the  Russians, 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Chinese  and  the  C^ibans.  Only  by  relying  on 
this  alliance  can  the  West's  strategy  suc- 
ceed. Only  together  with  the  oppressed  will 
the  West  constitute  the  decisive  force  on 
earth.  This  Is  also  a  matter  of  principle.  If 
the  West  Is  to  uphold  freedom  everywhere 
and  not  merely  for  itself. 

This  strategy  will  obviously  entail  radical 
conceptual  changes  and  the  rethinking  of 
tactic  on  the  part  of  Western  politicians, 
diplomats  and  military  men. 

PIve  years  ago.  all  my  warnings  were  Ig- 
nored by  official  America.  Your  leaders  are 
free  to  Ignore  my  present  predictions  as 
well.  But  they  too  will  come  true.* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  speech 
presented  by  one  of  my  constituents, 
Elizabeth  Marie  Zullas  of  the  distin- 
guished city  of  Brockton.  Miss  Zullas 
is  the  Massachusetts  winner  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  The  optimistic  at- 
titude expressed  in  this  speech  offers 
us  all  encouragement  as  we  pursue  our 
daily  tasks. 
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The  speech  follows: 

My  Role  in  America's  Future 

In  my  attempt  to  discover  my  role  in 
America's  future.  I  find  that  I  must  first 
look  into  the  past  of  this  great  nation. 

America  has  become  known  throughout 
the  world  as  a  nation  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  those  less  fortunate.  America  has 
always  given  unselfishly  of  herself  in  the  In- 
terest of  human  rights  and  world  peace  with 
dignity.  She  has  In  the  past  given  her  own 
beloved  sons  and  daughters  that  other  coun- 
tries may  live  free  of  the  fears  of  despotism. 
Since  her  birth,  a  short  two  hundred  and 
four  years  ago.  America  has  been  a  shining 
beacon  beckoning  ships  in  despair  out  of  the 
cold  night  and  into  the  safety  of  her  vast 
harbor.  Though  in  her  youth,  America  has 
already  established  a  tradition  of  giving  to 
underprivileged  peoples,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  taken  arms  against  her. 

Americans  are  proud  of  this  tradition,  and 
grateful  for  having  a  nation  so  powerful  but 
with  such  humanitarian  intentions.  I  think 
it  is  Important  that  I  assume  this  role,  that 
I  show  a  concern  for  those  around  me;  for, 
to  me.  being  an  American  means  living  by 
her  principles  and  the  Ideals  she  has  set  for 
herself.  Therefore.  I  must  become  Involved 
in  many  ways  and  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
thought  that  I  am  only  one  person  trying  to 
do  the  work  of  a  thousand. 

America  faces  many  trials  in  this  day  and 
age,  but  to  me  the  most  haunting  spectre  in 
her  midst  has  been  the  blanket  of  apathy 
covering  too  many  of  her  people.  Many  are 
disheartened  by  a  state  of  affairs  which 
they  do  not  consider  ideal,  but  they  have 
made  no  move  to  change  them.  A  dangerous 
atmosphere  of  indifference  has  been  devel- 
oping, bringing  a  me-first,  individualistic  at- 
titude In  Its  wake.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
try  to  dispell  this  unhealthy  climate  by  be- 
coming well  informed  and  intelligently 
making  the  decisions  which  America  has 
left  in  my  hands.  I  must  make  ose  of  the 
privilege  soon  to  be  granted  to  me,  the  vote, 
and  do  so  wisely. 

America  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  people  are  the  most  important 
voice  in  the  government,  but  some  of  those 
people  themselves  are  nullifying  that  voice 
by  refusing  to  make  it  heard.  It  is  beyond 
my  comprehension  that  anyone  could  un- 
derestimate the  significance  of  their  vote, 
their  liberty  to  choose  who  will  represent 
them  In  government.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands have  fought  and  died  to  preserve  that 
freedom  for  us.  It  Is  much  more  than  a  lofty 
ideal.  Our  freedom  to  choose  how  we  will  be 
governed  and  by  whom  is  a  reality,  and  I 
feel  it  Is  up  to  me  to  exercise  that  privilege 
to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  To  me,  that 
does  not  mean  randomly  casting  a  ballot  on 
election  day  if  I  should  happen  to  remem- 
ber, it  means  studying  the  Issues,  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  solutions  offered.  It  means  ac- 
tively participating  in  a  campaign  for  a  can- 
didate that  I  believe  in,  and.  if  I  feel  there  is 
need  for  a  change.  It  means  working  with, 
not  protesting  against,  those  who  may  bring 
about  that  change. 

As  I  look  to  America's  future.  I  am  opti- 
mistic, for  I  see  a  reverence  for  principles 
that  was  absent  for  a  time.  I  see  a  genera- 
tion of  youth  that  is  not  afraid  to  know  the 
problems  that  we  face  and  to  take  a  stand, 
to  stand  behind  America.  We  are  again 
reaching  out  across  the  globe,  and  we  are 
again  learning  to  Join  hands  and  work  to- 
gether, especially  in  times  of  crisis.  The 
Americans  of  the  eighties  are  dispersing 
that  annoying  cloud  of  apathy  and  standing 
up  to  defend  what  they  feel  Is  right.  I  am 
excited  to  be  a  part  of  this  new  energy  and 
concern,  searching  for  new  answers  while 
respecting  ageless  traditions.  Today's  youth 
b  feeling  respect  and  gratitude  toward  those 
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who  fought  and  died  to  preserve  their  many 
freedoms. 

America  has  given  me  what  I  can  find  no- 
where else  In  the  world:  The  freedom  of 
choice.  I  may  choose  how  I  shall  be  educat- 
ed, and  to  what  extent.  I  may  choose  what  I 
will  read  and  what  I  will  believe,  what  side 
of  an  issue  I  will  support  and  what  I  will  say 
to  anyone,  from  the  man  in  the  street  to  the 
highest  government  official.  I  may  choose 
how  I  wish  to  be  governed  and  by  whom. 
And  all  this  nation  asks— not  demands  but 
asks  of  me.  is  that  I  exercise  my  freedom  of 
choice.  In  the  future,  it  Is  my  duty  as  an 
American  to  make  these  choices  knowledge- 
ably  and  wisely,  and  to  try  to  encourage 
others  to  do  so,  in  the  best  interest  of  us 
all.* 


HIRSCH  PANEL  REPORT  ON 
FUSION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
an  energy-anxious  world  nervously 
contemplates  division  of  finite  sources 
from  natural  deposits— research  has 
been  moving  ahead  steadily  on 
fusion— an  energy  source  that  could 
liberate  us  from  overdependency  on 
dwindling  supplies. 

We  are  accustomed  to  expectations 
of  what  we  call  breakthroughs— mo- 
mentous turning  points  that  open  vast 
vistas  and  solve  heretofore  insoluble 
problems.  A  recent  report  by  the 
Fusion  Advisory  Panel  of  the  House 
Research  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energry  Research  and  Proddc- 
tion  indicates  that  we  are  ready  to 
turn  a  significant  comer  in  our  quest 
for  fusion  energy.  It  represents  a  quiet 
breakthrough— with  vast  implications 
for  our  economy. 

Dr.  Robert  I>.  Hirsch  chairs  this  12- 
man  panel  of  distinguished  leaders  in 
commercial  and  academic  energy  utili- 
zation research.  In  its  second  report  to 
the  subcommittee— Dr.  Hirsch  has 
called  for  a  stepped-up  fusion  develop- 
ment program. 

Although  fusion  has  become  a 
household  word  only  relatively  recent- 
ly, its  potential  has  intrigued  scientists 
for  three  decades.  Since  1958  there 
has  been  a  worldwide  interchange  of 
ideas  on  how  to  develop  fusion— which 
essentially  is  domesticating  Sun 
power— duplicating  on  a  small  scale 
the  process  used  by  the  Sun  to  gener- 
ate immense  and  intense  heat.  Fusion 
research  Is  no  sudden  thing.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  30  years— and  now  is 
nearing  the  results  stage.  Fusion  reac- 
tions have  been  created  in  the  labora- 
tory—so the  process  is  known. 

The  time  has  come— Dr.  Hirsch 
avers— to  switch  emphasis  from  basic 
physics  research  to  an  intense  pro- 
gram of  engineering— to  devise  a  way 
to  move  fusion  power  from  the  labora- 
tory to  the  practical  powerplant.  This 
Is  a  significant  step,  and  indicates  that 
the  fusion  program  has  made  substan- 
tial progress. 
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The  advisory  panel  cites  the  poten- 
tial reward  of  a  speedup  In  the  fusion 
program.  It  currently  Is  scheduled  to 
stretch  out  to  the  year  2010.  Dr. 
Hirsch  estimates  that  a  demonstration 
power  reactor  could  be  built  by  the 
year  1990  and,  by  1995,  commercially 
feasible  fusion  power  could  be  availa- 
ble. This  would  knock  nearly  15  years 
off  the  present  schedule.  This  switch 
in  emphasis  from  basic  research  to  en- 
gineering is  not  the  thunderclap  kind 
of  breakthrough  that  many  have  been 
looking  for.  It  is.  however,  an  indica- 
tion that  we  are  on  the  way  toward 
utilizing  the  potential  of  fusion  power. 

The  panel  notes  that  fusion  power 
win  not  come  cheaply.  It  also  acknowl- 
edges that  there  are  many  monumen- 
tal engineering  problems  to  be  solved. 
When  dealing  with  temperatures  up  to 
100  million  degrees,  new  ways  to  con- 
tain that  enormous  energy  must  t>e 
found.  The  panel  recommends  that 
the  Tokamak  program  of  magnetic 
contalimient  be  emphasized  as  the 
route  to  cutting  years  off  the  fusion 
timetable. 

The  cost  factor  to  develop  fusion 
power  must  necessarily  escalate  as  re- 
search turns  from  pure  science  to 
practical  application.  Considering  the 
potential,  the  panel  believes  that  an 
accelerated  investment  now  and  over 
the  next  decade  or  two  would.  In  actu- 
ality, cut  costs  by  producing  fusion 
electric  power  on  an  economically  fea- 
sible basis  much  sooner.  The 
stretched-out  program  would  entail 
greater  total  costs  than  a  successful 
stepped-up  effort  to  put  fusion  power 
on  the  line  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  panel  calls  for  a  $1  billion  reac- 
tor demonstration  project.  This  Is  no 
pig  In  a  poke.  It  Is  a  distinctly  reach- 
able goal  by  1C:)5  Measured  against 
the  almost  limitless  potential  of  fusion 
power,  a  larger  Investment  by  our 
Govenunent  in  fusion  seems  a  wise 
course.  Put  simply,  practical  fusion 
power  would  make  our  lakes  and 
oceans  vast  reservoirs  of  energy. 

The  advisory  panel  emphatically 
urges  that  the  demonstration  power- 
plant  not  be  an  end  In  Itself— but  be 
designed  and  engineered  as  a  proto- 
type pragmatical  commercially  adapt- 
able plant  to  produce  electric  power. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  fusion  Is 
Its  minute  production  of  radioactive 
waste  and  its  safety.  Only  a  tiny 
supply  of  fuel  would  be  on  hand  at 
any  given  time,  only^about  a  second's 
worth  of  reacting  fuel.  The  panel  ac- 
kfiowledges  that  any  massive  produc- 
tion of  energy  Involves  environmental 
challenges— and  recommends  that  so- 
lutions to  these  problems  be  worked 
out  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  fusion 
development  plan. 

The  panel's  report— as  summarized 
by  Dr.  Hirsch— poses  the  prosiject  that 
fusion  is  much  nearer  a  reality  than 
ever.  It  suggests  that  It  is  time  to  turn 
from  emphasis  on  physics  to  perfec- 
tion of  the  engineering  technology 
needed  ti  harness  fusion  energy.  It  be- 
lieves that  an  adequate  Investment  of 
public  funds  in  the  near  future  would 
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slash  development  time— and  be,  in 
the  long  run,  more  economical— by 
bringing  the  benefits  of  fusion  power 
to  our  Nation  a  decade  or  so  sooner 
than  present  plans  expect. 

The  potential  is  there.  Now  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  get  behind  this  program— to 
bring  magnetic  fusion  into  our  future. 
As  the  panel  report  concludes:  "What 
is  needed  to  capture  this  opportunity 
Is  a  national  commitment  to  pursue 
it." 

Fusion  represents  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility of  energy  independence— pro- 
duction of  immense  amounts  of  elec- 
trical power  from  an  unlimited  fuel 
source— if  we  are  willing  to  make 
fusion  a  national  purpose.  We  are  at 
the  stage  that  increased  funding  has 
become  a  key  factor.  An  infusion  of 
funds  now  can  bring  fusion  power  to 
fruition  in  this  century.  That  is  a 
great  potential.  We  should  not  fumble 
it  by  haggling— or  hesitancy.* 


TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
opportunity  yesterday  to  sit  in  on  a 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Oversight 
and  Review  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  The  purpo.se  of  the  hear- 
ing was  to  examine  Federal  transpora- 
tion  programs  to  see  if  they  are  meet- 
ing present  and  future  mobility  and 
energy  needs.  Mr.  C.  Kenneth  Orski, 
vice  president  of  the  German  Marshall 
P^md,  and  former  associate  adminis- 
trator for  policy  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  testi- 
fied on  Transportation  System  Man- 
agement, an  evolving  concept  in  trans- 
portation policy.  I  include  Mr.  Orski's 
testimony  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Prepared  Testimony  op  C.  Kenneth  Orski. 

Vice  President  op  the  German  Marshall 

Fund  of  the  United  States 

My  name  is  C.  Kenneth  Orski.  I  am  cur- 
rently Vice  President  of  the  German  Mar- 
shall Fund  of  the  United  States,  a  private 
U.S.  foundation  located  In  Washington  D.C. 
The  aim  of  the  Fund  Is  to  promote  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
on  problems  of  common  concern  to  Western 
society.  In  this  sense,  our  foundation  Is  simi- 
lar In  goals  and  in  spirit  to  the  Marshall 
Plan  which  It  is  meant  to  commemorate. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  Fund  In  May  1978  I 
ser\ed  for  four  years  in  an  appointive  posi- 
tion as  Associate  Administrator  for  Policy  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, a  tenure.  I  might  add,  that  spanned 
three  UMTA  Administrators  and  three  Sec- 
retaries of  Transportation.  In  that  capacity 
I  participated  in  the  formulation  of  many  of 
the  policies  that  today  govern  the  UMTA 
program. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  Invited  to 
appear  before  this  committee  and  to  testify 
broadly  about  the  future  of  urban  mobility 
In  an  era  of  growing  financial,  environmen- 
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tal  and  energy  constraints.  One  of  the  con- 
solations of  private  life  Is  the  ability  to  offer 
provocative  advice  without  fear  of  having  to 
act  upon  it.  While  the  temptation  to  pontifi- 
cate is  always  strong,  I  am  mindful  that 
your  Committee,  In  the  exercise  of  its  over- 
sight responsibilities,  is  not  Interested  in  ab- 
stract philosophy  or  pie-in-t  he-sky  propos 
als.  but  in  practical  advice.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  propose  to  share  my  thoughts  with 
you. 

Transportation  System  Management 
(TSM):  A  Concept  in  Titne  With  Its  Times 

Let  me  begin  with  a  rather  bold  state- 
ment: We  are,  I  believe,  on  the  threshold  of 
a  fundamental  change  in  our  approach  to 
transportation.  For  over  a  century  the  domi- 
nant goal  of  our  transportation  policy  was 
to  build  new  facilities— first  turnpikes  and 
canals,  then  railroads  and  streetcar  lines, 
and  in  recent  years  superhighways,  airports 
and— to  a  limited  extent— rapid  transit  sys- 
tems. Today,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fiscal  con- 
straints are  forcing  us  to  lower  our  sights 
and  moderate  our  Infatuation  with  brick 
and  mortar.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that 
the  transportation  infrastructure  which  we 
have  already  put  in  place  represents  an 
enormous  and  often  vastly  underutilized  re- 
source which,  if  managed  effectively,  could 
accommodate  our  growing  transportation 
needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

Out  of  this  new  awareness  evolved  the 
concept  of  Transportation  System  Manage- 
ment (TSM)— a  principle  which  argues  for  a 
re-orientation  of  local  and  national  policies 
away  from  a  preoccupation  with  large-scale 
public  works,  and  toward  policies  that  en 
courage  l)etter  management  and  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  existing  investment.  In 
short,  TSM  argues  for  the  proposition  that 
transportation  capacity  and  urban  mobility 
can  be  effectively  increased  without  a  mas- 
sive expenditure  of  money.  If  only  sufficient 
imagination  and  creativity  are  exercised  in 
managing  the  system  we  already  have. 

In  September  1975  this  philosophy  re- 
ceived official  recognition  and  blessing  by 
being  made  part  of  the  Joint  FHWA/UMTA 
Planning  Regulations.  Today,  five  years 
later.  TSM  constitutes  an  Integral  part  of 
Federal  transportation  policy,  is  t>eing  vigor- 
ously promoted  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  is  widely— though  still 
unevenly— practiced  at  the  local  level. 

As  one  who  was  intimately  Involved  in  the 
development,  promulgation  and  early  imple- 
mentation of  federal  TSM  policy,  I  natural- 
ly find  its  rapid  diffusion  and  acceptance 
highly  gratifying.  Let  me  hasten  to  add. 
however,  that  I  do  not  intend  these  words  to 
imply  that  the  TSM  requirement  has  ceased 
to  be  controversial  or  that  the  policy  ha.s 
l)een  enthusiastically  embraced  by  local  of- 
ficials everywhere.  It  has  not.  I  merely 
mean  to  say  that  the  TSM  concept  has  en- 
tered the  mainstream  of  transportation 
thinking.  The  rationale  for  TSM  has  by  now 
become  well  understood  and  accepted— as 
have  most  of  its  techniques.  What  is  more, 
the  term  itself  seems  to  have  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  transportation  planner's 
and  engineer's  vocabulary.  Most  important- 
ly, we  are  begiiuiing  to  see  some  signifi- 
cant—though still  spotty— results  of  TSM 
implementation. 

What  accounts  for  this  rapid  acceptance 
of  the  TSM  concept?  The  cynic  would  say 
that  once  TSM  became  the  object  of  a  fed- 
eral regulation,  local  authorities  had  no 
choice  but  to  comply.  This,  I  think,  is  too 
facile  an  explanation.  The  Federal  Register 
is  replete  with  rules  and  regulations  (those 
of  OSHA  are  a  good  example)  which  have 
been  given  only  token  compliance.  The  ex- 
planation for  TSM's  acceptance  lies,  I  be- 
lieve, elsewhere.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
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ponderous,  I  believe  that  TSM  has  been  em- 
braced by  local  officials  because  it  was  an 
idea  whose  time  had  come.  I  mean  by  this, 
that  TSM  came  to  reflect  a  set  of  values  and 
concerns  which  independently  gained  wide 
currency  in  contemporary  America.  These 
values  include  the  environmental  conscious- 
ness, the  emerging  ethic  of  "urban  conserva- 
tion," the  growing  climate  of  fiscal  restraint 
in  the  public  sector,  and  a  newly-found 
awareness  that  the  age  of  cheap,  plentiful 
oil  is  over.  TSM  happened  to  become  at 
once  an  expression  of  these  new  values  and 
an  instrument  of  their  realization.  It  is,  in 
other  words,  a  policy  fundamentally  in  tune 
with  the  times;  a  concept  which,  I  daresay, 
would  have  to  be  invented  if  it  did  not  al- 
ready exist. 

tsm:  a  tentative  verdict  and  some 
recommendations  for  the  future 

So  much  for  the  genesis  of  TSM  and  its 
philosophic  underpinnings.  Let  me  turn  now 
to  a  more  practical  question:  How  effective 
has  the  policy,  in  fact,  been?  Has  TSM  ful- 
filled Its  promise  as  an  instrument  of  fiscal, 
environmental  and  energy  conservation?  To 
answer  these  questions  I  find  it  useful  to 
group  TSM  actions  In  five  categories: 

(1)  Actions  aimed  at  increasing  the  people- 
carrying  capacity  of  existing  roadways 
through  preferential  treatment  of  buses  and 
other  high-occupancy  vehicles  (HOVs),  traf- 
fic flow  improvements,  electronic  highway 
aids,  etc.: 

(2)  Actions  aimed  at  making  more  effi- 
cient use  of  automobiles  and  other  small 
passenger  vehicles  through  various  forms  of 
ridesharing; 

(3)  Actions  aimed  at  reducing  non-essen- 
tial auto  traffic  through  parking  manage- 
ment, traffic  diversion,  auto  pricing  strate- 
gies, auto-restricted  zones,  etc.; 

(4)  Actions  aimed  at  Influencing  the  distri- 
bution of  trip  making  over  time  in  order  to 
ease  pressure  on  overcrowded  transporta- 
tion facilities  (e.g.  staggered  work  hours, 
flexUme.  lower  off-pealt  transit  tares,  etc.): 

(5)  Actions  aimed  at  modifying  the  modal 
split  (i.e.  increasing  transit  usage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  automobile)  through  provision 
of  Improved  public  transportation  service, 
transit  marketing,  etc. 

My  own  Judgment  is  that  we  are  making 
important  strides  in  implementing  the  first 
two  types  of  actions,  but  have  been  largely 
unsuccessful  in  regard  to  the  last  three 
types.  Why?  You  will  note  that  ail  three  in- 
volve some  form  of  management  of  trans- 
portation demand,  while  the  first  two  in- 
volve the  management  of  transportation 
supply.  While  demand  management  consti- 
tutes in  many  ways  the  most  innovative  and 
original  aspects  of  TSM,  It  also  happens  to 
be  politically  the  most  controversial,  involv- 
ing as  It  does  a  form  of  manipulation  of 
travel  behavior— something  that  has  been 
traditionally  repugnant  to  our  libertarian 
spirit. 

What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  future 
effectiveness  of  TSM  policy?  Let  me  offer 
two  suggestions: 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  we  stop  viewing 
TSM  as  a  planning  requirement  and  begin 
to  treat  it  for  what  it  really  is.  i.e.  a  manage- 
ment function.  Making  the  TSM  require- 
ment part  of  the  planning  regulation 
(rather  than  part  of  the  Transportation  Im- 
provement Program  (TIP)  requirement) 
proved  in  retrospect  to  have  been  a  serious 
error.  For  In  so  doing  we  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  TSM  in  the  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Organizations— agencies  which  have  no 
political  clout  and  no  powers  of  implementa- 
tion. Not  surprisingly,  TSM  in  many  Juris- 
dictions languished. 

I  do  not  wish  to  denigrate  the  importance 
of  the  MPOs.  Long-range,  strategic  "top- 
down"  planning  Is  Important  In  providing 
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localities  with  a  blueprint  for  the  distant 
future.  But  long-range  planning  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  management  of  an  exist- 
ing transportation  system.  The  type  of  ac- 
tions that  TSM  calls  for— small-scale,  low- 
cost,  incremental  improvements  in  the  exist- 
ing system.  Improvements  whose  Impact  and 
beneficiaries  are  often  confined  to  the  scale 
of  a  contununity  or  even  a  neighborhood- 
seem  more  appropriate  to  local  rather  than 
regional  Initiative.  Planning  institutions  at 
the  regional  level  are  too  far  removed— tem- 
peramentally as  well  as  geographically— to 
be  able  to  build  an  effective  political  consen- 
sus f6r  TSM  Improvements.  Introducing  a 
residential  parking  permit  program  or  orga- 
nizing a  neighborhood  transit  system— and 
garnering  the  necessary  political  support 
lor  It— are  not  the  kind  of  activities  at 
which  the  staffs  of  regional  planning  agen- 
cies typically  excel— or.  for  that  matter,  for 
which  they  have  been  trained.  And  so,  I 
would  offer  as  my  first  suggestion  the 
thought  that  we  take  the  TSM  responsibili- 
ty out  of  the  hands  of  regional  planning 
agencies  and  place  it  squarely  where  It  be- 
longs—In the  agencies  that  manage  the 
urban  transportation  system:  the  city  and 
county  transportation  departments,  munici- 
pal traffic  and  parking  authorities,  and 
transit  agencies.  Admittedly,  this  evokes  a 
vastly  different  construct  of  the  world  of 
urban  transportation  than  the  one  that  is 
conjured  up  in  the  planning  schools.  It  is  a 
world  involving  many  actors,  each  of  whom 
holds  an  effective  power  of  veto  over  TSM 
implementation.  It  is  a  world  in  which  suc- 
cess is  achieved  through  cooperation, 
through  shared  power  and  shared  responsi- 
bilities, and  through  negotiated  compro- 
mises rather  than  planning  dictates  imposed 
from  above.  It  may  be,  however,  the  only 
world  in  which  TSM  has  any  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. 

My  second  suggestion  would  be  to  take  a 
greater  account  of  the  potential  contribu- 
tion of  the  private  sector  in  TSM  implemen- 
tation. Many  TSM  initiatives— flexible  work 
hours,  vanpooling,  off  street  parking,  pedes- 
trian malls,  and  many  others— depend  im- 
portantly on  the  initiative,  support  and 
good  will  of  the  private  sector.  It  makes 
good  sense,  therefore,  to  welcome  private 
enterprise  as  a  partner  in  the  TSM  coali- 
tion. Prom  what  can  be  seen  happening 
around  the  country,  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  transportation  is  growing  any  way. 
Some  300  companies  today  support  vanpHjol 
programs,  while  many  other  are  exp>eri- 
menting  with  flextime  and  other  transpor- 
tation-related innovations.  We  need  to  rec- 
ognize and  reaffirm  the  value  of  these  pri- 
vate efforts  and  encourage  them  further. 

the  changing  nature  of  public  transporta- 
tion: PROM  BtASS  TO  COLLECTIVE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

This  leads  me  directly  to  my  next  topic— 
the  changing  nature  of  public  transporta- 
tion under  the  influence  of  our  changing  at- 
titudes toward  the  public  sector. 

In  recent  years  our  old  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  government  monopoly  in  provision  of 
public  services  has  given  way  to  a  feeling 
that  competition  and  the  Involvement  of 
private  enterprise  with  its  more  consumer- 
oriented  approach,  may  in  fact  improve  the 
efficiency  and  quality  of  public  services  as 
well  as  reduce  their  cost.  Similarly,  our  ear- 
lier belief  that  public  services  function  best 
and  most  efficiently  when  they  are  directed 
from  the  top.  is  being  challenged  by  the 
demonstrated  effectiveness  of  decentralized, 
locally-operated  service  delivery  systems. 

In  the  transportation  sector,  these  senti- 
ments have  stimulated  a  variety  of  innova- 
tive services  which  l>ear  little  resemblance 
to  the  conventional  mass  transit  services. 
The  new  breed  of  services  include  coopera- 
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tively-run  commuter  buses  offered  on  a  sub- 
scription basis;  employer-organized  van- 
pools;  door-to-door  transportation  services 
for  senior  citizens  and  handicapped  persons 
operated  by  social  service  organizations  and 
■church  groups;  and  various  kinds  of  decen- 
tralized, neighlxjrhood-oriented  transit 
services. 

My  favorite  model  of  a  decentralized 
public  transportation  system  is  the  "Ride- 
On"  service  in  Maryland's  Montgomery 
County.  The  system  consists  of  a  fleet  of 
minibuses  providing  feeder  services  in  sul>- 
urban  neighborhoods  to  the  regional  Metro- 
bus  and  Metrorail  systems,  as  well  as  local 
circulation  service  during  the  day  within 
the  suburban  centers.  Although  its  routes 
are  closely  integrated  with  the  regional 
transit  system.  Ride-On  is  an  independently 
run  l)ody,  responsible  to  and  supported  ex- 
clusively by  the  citizens  of  Montgomery 
County.  Similar  locally-sponsored  systems, 
often  operated  under  contract  by  local  taxi 
companies,  are  sprouting  in  suburban  com- 
munities all  over  the  country. 

Some  officials  regard  these  trends  with 
considerable  apprehension,  viewing  them  as 
a  first  step  toward  a  subversion  of  the  care- 
fully nurtured  principle  of  regional  integra- 
tion. But  there  is  no  virtue.  I  submit,  in 
maintaining  the  principle  of  centralized 
management  for  its  own  sake,  if  such  an  ap- 
proach fails  to  provide  a  more  effective, 
more  responsive  and  less  costly  service.  It  is 
now  l)ecomIng  clear  that  large,  region-wide 
public  transportation  systems  are  not  neces- 
sarily more  efficient  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  suffer  from  Important  diseconomies  of 
scale,  saddled  as  they  are  with  large  over- 
heads and  large  fleets  of  expensive  equip- 
ment. 

Thus,  instead  of  viewing  the  recent  prolif- 
eration of  private  and  community-level 
transportation  systems  as  a  threat  to  the  es- 
tablished metropolitan-wide  transit  oper- 
ations—as many  transit  officials  reflexively 
do— a  wiser,  more  forward-looking  attitude 
might  be  to  acknowledge  them  as  legitimate 
complements  to  line-haul  services,  and  wel- 
come them  as  partners  in  the  efforts  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  reduce  operating 
costs— and  thus  broaden  public  support  for 
transit. 

The  future.  I  believe,  will  see  a  rapid 
growth  of  these  privately-operated,  decen- 
tralized public— a  more  accurate  term  would 
be  •collective"— transportation  services.  Un- 
encumbered by  many  of  the  rigidities  beset- 
ting conventional  mass  transit  systems,  this 
new  breed  of  services  will  be  more  adept  at 
responding  flexibility— and  more  rapidly— to 
new  demands  created  by  increasing  fiscal 
and  energy  constraints.  For  example,  em- 
ployer-provided transportation  to  work- 
long  a  standard  provision  of  labor  agree- 
ments in  Europe— may  in  time  liecome  an 
eagerly  sought-after  fringe  benefit  in  our 
own  collective  bargaining  sessions.  Similar- 
ly, the  day  may  come  when  shopping  cen- 
ters, amusement  parks,  resorts  and  other 
places  not  located  within  easy  reach  of 
public  transportation,  will  begin  to  offer  col- 
lective transportation  services  In  an  effort 
to  retain  their  increasingly  cost-conscious 
public.  The  day  may  even  come  when  subur- 
ban developers  will  offer  collective  transpor- 
tation services  in  an  attempt  to  lure  the 
public  Into  buying  homes  in  distant,  auto- 
dependent  suburbs. 

NtmTtnilNG  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEBIENT 

What  can  the  Congress  and  DOT  do  to 
foster  the  growth  of  these  innovative  serv- 
ices? First,  I  would  suggest  that  EKDT 
embark  on  a  sustained  program  of  wooing 
the  private  sector  to  become  more  involved 
in  the  provision  of  collective  transportation 
services.  A  good  example  of  a  constructive 
gesture  has  been  the  constitution  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Task  Force  on  Ridesharing— a  group 
of  influential  local  government  and  private 
sector  leaders  pledged  to  the  promotion  of 
shared  transportation.  Employer-provided 
shared  transportation  programs  not  only 
have  a  potential  to  contribute  importantly 
to  the  nation's  energy  conservation  efforts, 
but  also— unlike  conventional  mass  transit- 
are  not  a  direct  burden  on  the  local  taxpay- 
ers. 

The  same  spirit  of  public/private  partner- 
ship does  not  pervade.  I  regret  to  say,  the 
transit  sector.  Attempts  by  private  open- 
tors.  e.g.  taxi  companies,  to  assume  a  more 
prominent  role  in  the  provision  of  public 
transportation,  have  generally  been  greeted 
with  Ill-disguised  antii>athy  if  not  with 
downright  hostility  on  the  part  of  many 
mass  transit  operators.  While  Sections  3(e) 
and  4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tranportation 
Act  specifically  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  participate  "to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible" in  local  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams, this  provision  of  the  law  is  too  often 
given  only  llpservlce  by  UMTA  officials  who 
seem  more  Interested  in  protecting  the  mass 
transit  industry  from  competition  than  in 
ensuring  the  consumer's  right  to  an  ade- 
quate choice  of  services. 

One  example  of  UMTA's  reluctance  to 
welcome  private  sector  participation  in  Its 
program  is  Its  celebrated  vaccilation  about 
the  issuance  of  a  "paratranslt  policy."  I*ub- 
lished  as  a  proposed  rule  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  announced  several  times 
since  then  as  "imminent."  the  policy  has  yet 
to  see  the  light  of  day.  Although  the  lack  of 
a  published  policy  does  not  seem  to  have 
6tj-mied  the  growth  of  paratranslt.  its  fail- 
ure to  appear  remains  a  vi\1d  reminder  of 
UMTA's  ambivalence  toward  a  private 
sector  role  in  public  transportation.  My 
second  suggestion,  therefore,  would  be  to 
send  a  strong  signal  to  UMTA  atwut  the 
Congressional  Intent  in  regard  to  private  en- 
terprise involvement,  perhaps  by  amendins 
and  strt-nglliening  the  language  in  Sections 
3(e)  and  4(a)  of  the  UMT  Act. 

There  remains  one  other  topic  which  I 
was  asked  to  address,  namely  the  future  of 
the  automobile.  However,  since  I  suspect  I 
have  more  than  used  up  my  share  of  the  al- 
lotted time,  I  will  not  attempt  to  dwell  on 
this  subject  at  this  time.  Instead,  with  your 
permission.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  my  remarks  before  a 
NASA  symposium,  entiUed  "Urban  Tnuu- 
porUtion:  A  Profile  of  the  Future"  in  which 
I  offer  some  speculations  about  the  auto  of 
the  future.  These  remarks  elaborate  on  a 
column  I  contributed  to  The  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Cars  of  the  Future."  a  copy 
of  which  I  likewise  offer  for  the  record. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I 
want  to  thank  you  once  again  for  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  l)efore  the  Committee. 
And  now  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  and  your  colleagues  may  wish 
to  pose.* 


OERD  HAHN  is  man  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  March  15.  1980.  the  commander 
and  members  of  the  Cpl.  Charles  M. 
Wallach  Post  No.  773.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  UJSA.,  are  honoring  Mr. 
Gerd  Hahn  of  New  Milford  as  "liCan  of 
the  Year." 
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I  wish  to  Join  Mr.  Hahn's  family,  and 
friends,  and  fellow  veteran^  in  extend- 
ing my  congratulations  on  this  appro- 
priate tribute  and  my  appreciation  for 
the  many  contributions  he  has  made 
to  his  country  and  his  community. 

Bom  in  Frankfurt.  Germany,  Gerd 
Hahn,  age  14,  and  his  brother,  Larry, 
age  6,  were  among  10  children  rescued 
from  the  Nazis  by  Quakers  who 
brought  them  to  the  United  States  in 
E>ecember  of  1939.  Since  then,  he  has 
displayed  a  fervent  love  for  our  coun- 
try and  has  devoted  himself  to  a  life- 
time of  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  community. 

The  story  of  Gerd  and  his  wife 
Peggy,  who  also  managed  to  escape 
the  Nazi  holocaust  as  a  child,  could  be 
the  basis  of  a  dramatic  movie  sce- 
nario—but it  is  all  fact  rather  than  fic- 
tion. 

At  the  age  of  13,  he  was  witness  to 
the  Infamous  "kristal  nacht"  on  No- 
vember 10.  1938.  when  organized 
bands  of  Nazis  destroyed  his  school, 
synagogue,  and  home,  and  the  Gesta- 
po carried  his  father  away  to  the  Bu- 
chenwald  concentration  camp.  It  was  a 
night  when  Jewish  homes  and  syna- 
gogues were  destroyed,  set  afire  and 
vandalized  throughout  Germany  with 
members  of  families  arrested  and 
thrown  into  concentration  camps- 
some  never  to  be  seen  again. 

"My  father  was  more  fortunate  than 
others."  explains  Hahn.  whose  many 
relatives  were  brutally  murdered  in 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  "In  those 
early  years  of  the  holocaust,  my 
father  was  released  from  Buchenwald 
when  It  was  learned  that  he  received 
the  Iron  Cross  and  other  distinguished 
awards  for  heroic  service  with  the 
German  Army  in  World  War  I.  At  a 
later  date,  nothing  could  have  saved 
my  father  or  any  other  Jew  who 
served  in  the  German  Armed  Forces  in 
World  War  I."  Hahn's  parents  man- 
aged to  escape  to  the  United  States 
and  were  reunited  with  him  and  his 
brother  a  year  later. 

After  attending  George  Washington 
High  School  and  Samuel  Gompers  Vo- 
cation High  School  in  New  York. 
Hahn  volunteered  to  be  drafted  in 
World  War  II  at  his  18th  birthday.  Be- 
cause he  was  not  yet  a  citizen,  he  was 
unable  to  enlist  for  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  but  by  being  drafted, 
he  became  a  citizen  at  Fort  McClellan. 
Ala.  He  was  in  the  Army  for  2V4 
years— 2  of  which  was  serving  with  the 
infantry  and  port  battalion  in  Italy. 

A  sales  representative  for  Innovative 
Graphics  International,  a  New  York 
City  based  typography  firm.  Hahn  and 
his  family  have  been  residents  of  New 
Mllford  for  the  past  21  years.  Since 
moving  to  New  Mllford.  he  has  become 
totally  involved  in  the  community 
giving  freely  of  his  time,  money, 
energy,  talents,  and  service  to  others. 
This  reflects  only  partially  his  grati- 
tude and  love  for  our  country  which 
gave  him  refuge  and  helped  him  enjoy 
a  new  life  in  freedom  and  democracy. 
Joining  the  New  Mllford  Auxiliary 
Police  21  years  ago,  Hahn  now  holds 
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the  rank  of  captain.  Like  his  associate 
volunteers  on  the  force,  Gerd  has 
given  many  hours  to  the  community, 
assisting  the  regular  police  depart- 
ment at  parades,  fires,  accidents, 
public  events,  crowd  control,  and  in 
other  assignments.  Some  years  ago 
when  the  regular  police  force  was 
smaller,  he,  as  well  as  others,  did  vol- 
unteer duty  with  the  regular  police, 
including  car  patrols.  He  inaugurated 
a  seatbelt  publicity  campaign  as  a 
safety  factor  for  motorists,  long  before 
the  belts  became  standard  safety 
equipment  in  cars. 

The  first  fund-raising  program  for  a 
volunteer  police  auxiliary  in  New 
Jersey  was  also  the  results  of  Hahn's 
efforts.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
obtaining  modem  radio  communica- 
tions for  the  New  Mllford  Auxiliary 
Police,  prior  to  CB's  becoming  popu- 
lar. Active  in  the  New  Milford  Police 
Auxiliary  turkey  shoots  fund-raising 
program  each  year,  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  successful  paper  collec- 
tion campaigns  for  the  New  Mllford 
Boy  Scouts  still  conduct.  This  was 
originally  started  with  the  police  aux- 
iliary. Gerd  had  likewise  been  active  in 
the  borough's  early  blood  drives  for 
those  in  need. 

Gerd  and  his  wife  Peggy,  who  was 
bom  in  Hanover,  Germany,  were  mar- 
ried in  June  1949.  At  12  years  of  age, 
she  fled  from  the  Nazis  to  Holland. 
When  the  Nazis  started  to  invade  Hol- 
land, she  escaped  on  the  last  boat  that 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  country  to 
England.  The  boat  floated  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  for  10  days,  before  being 
permitted  to  dock  and  give  refuge  to 
its  passengers.  During  World  War  II, 
Peggy  lived  in  England  and  Scotland 
where  she  worked  on  farms.  Her 
father,  too,  miraculously  escaped  Hit- 
ler's ovens  and  gas  chambers.  He  was 
one  of  300  survivors  of  the  infamous 
S.S.  SL  Louis,  which  no  country  would 
permit  to  land  and  was  eventually 
turned  back  to  Germany.  He  fled  to 
England,  and  eventually  arrived  in  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Canada. 

A  past  president  of  the  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center  where  he  has  also 
served  on  its  board  of  directors  and 
board  of  govemors  for  many  years. 
Hahn  has  been  the  sj^agogue's  volun- 
teer choir  director  and  leader  for  the 
past  12  years.  A  layman,  he  has  been 
serving  for  many  years  as  a  substitute 
rabbi  and  cantor,  serving  the  congre- 
gation on  a  volunteer  basis  in  their  ab- 
sence. Talented  in  woodworking,  he 
has  built  the  Jewish  center's  succa  an- 
nually for  18  years,  a  framed  hut 
adomed  with  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
other  greenery  reminiscent  of  harvest 
times  in  ancient  Israel.  Jews  through- 
out the  world  rebuild  these  replicas 
each  year,  to  commemorate  the  holi- 
day of  Succoth. 

Hahn  is  a  member  of  the  Lt.  Louis 
Faller  Post  No.  4290  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  Cpl.  Charles  M. 
Wallach.  Post  No.  773  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
While  many  native  Americans  unfor- 
tunately take  their  rich  heritage  of 
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freedom  and  the  benefits  of  living  in  a 
democracy  for  granted,  the  Hahns  are 
living  examples  of  those  who  actively 
show  their  love  for  our  country.  They 
continuously  sacrifice  themselves  for 
their  fellow  Americans  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  working  to  preserve  our  Na- 
tion's ideals. 

The  Hahns  are  the  parents  of  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Ellen  Berkowitz  of 
Hillsdale  and  Linda,  at  home.  Their 
grandchild,  Adam,  is  5V4  years  old. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Gerd 
Hahn  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  is  a  fitting 
recognition  to  his  long  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.* 


NICARAGUA  AFTER  SOMOZA 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Central  American  and  Caribbean 
Security  Assistance  Act  is  now  sched- 
uled for  floor  consideration  on  Friday, 
November  22,  1980.  Because  of  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion—not only  for  Nicaragua,  but  also 
for  the  rest  of  the  Third  World-I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  fully  under- 
stand the  implications  of  the  House 
action  on  the  bill. 

During  the  early  part  of  January 
1980,  I  traveled  to  Nicaragua  to  speak 
with  members  of  the  Government,  the 
church,  and  others,  to  gain  a  first- 
hand perspective  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment's problems  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

America  magazine,  the  national 
Catholic  weekly  edited  by  Jesuits,  re- 
cently published  an  article  which  I 
wrote  upon  my  return  to  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  Members  may  be 
interested  in  the  findings  of  the  fact- 
finding mission,  and  the  conclusions 
that  I,  and  those  who  accompanied 
me,  have  reached. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the 
February  9,  1980,  issue  of  America 
magazine  follows: 

Nicaragua  Atter  Somoza 


Can  the  revolutionary  Government  that 
took  over  Nicaragua  after  the  July  1979 
coup  against  the  hated  President  Anastaslo 
Somoza  bring  forth  a  stable  and  democratic 
sUte?  That  was  the  question  I  investigated 
as  a  member  of  a  study  group,  financed  by 
the  Unltarian-Unlveralist  Service  Commit- 
tee, that  visited  Nicaragua  In  early  January 
1980. 

My  answer  is  optimistic  and  hopeful.  The 
Junta  that  followed  43  years  of  Somoza  dic- 
tatorship and  a  sanguinary  18-month  revo- 
lution enjoys  almost  incredibly  widespread 
support.  It  is  open  and  searching;  It  candid- 
ly acknowledges  Its  debt  to  Cuba  and  the 
presence  in  Nicaragua  of  hundreds  of  Cuban 
teachers,  it  asserts,  sometimes  ambiguously, 
that  It  Is  neither  another  Cuba  nor  another 
capitalist  Central  American  country  to  be 
exploited  by  American  corporations. 

The  revolution  In  Nicaragua  is  unique  In 
that  It  appears  to  be  a  truly  populist  revolt 
inspired    to   a   surprising    degree   by   the 
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Catholic  social  activists.  Some  persons  In 
Managua  claim  that  the  new  Govemment  in 
their  country  Is  the  first  fruit  of  Medellln 
and  the  cry  of  Latin  America's  300  bishops 
for  a  Just  economic  order.  Priests  and  nuns 
In  Nicaragua  even  suggested  that  their  revo- 
lution might  become  the  model  for  Latin 
America.  Four  priests  hold  cabinet  or  tiigh 
positions  in  the  new  Govemment:  One  of 
them  Is  foreign  minister.  Father  Miguel 
D'Escoto.  a  MaryknoU  priest  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Everything  converged  happily  In  Nlcarv 
gua  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  President 
Somoza.  He  had  so  little  constituency 
toward  the  end  of  his  rule  that  his  Govem- 
ment and  even  the  army  fell  before  a  peo- 
ple's crusade  organized  around  the  sayings 
of  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino,  a  guerrilla  leader 
of  the  1930's  who  was  assassinated  by  a  pre- 
vious Somoza  govemment.  The  murder  of 
the  renowned  Journalist  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro  In  January  1978  seems  to  have  been 
the  final  event  needed  to  solidify  the  revolu- 
tion that  liad  been  forming  for  at  least  a 
generation. 

Added  to  all  of  these  elements  was  the 
presence  of  a  united  Catholic  Werarchy  of 
seven  bishops  and  a  few  hundred  priests  and 
nuns,  mostly  from  outside  ol  Nicaragua. 
Working  along  parallel  lines.  Catholic  social 
activists  and  Cuban  publicists  united  the 
people  In  their  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
tyrannical  and  corrupt  goverrunent. 

In  my  talks  with  bishops,  priests  and 
nuns,  I  was  regularly  surprised  but  encour- 
aged at  their  universal  feeling  that  finally  a 
Latin  American  nation  had  achieved  a  gov- 
emment capable  of  avoiding  that  violence 
and  polarization  that  seems  so  endemic  to 
societies  in  South  America.  One  priest  told 
me  that  Catholic  teachers  in  Nicaragua  had 
fulflUed  precisely  the  February  1979  Puebla 
mandate  of  the  Latin  American  bishops: 
"We  ask  all  Christians  to  collaborate  In  the 
changing  of  unjust  structures.  .  .  ."  At  a 
Mass  on  Epiphany,  which  I  concelebrated. 
the  pastor,  in  his  homily,  compared  the  rev- 
olutionaries of  Nicaragua  with  the  Magi  be- 
cause both,  he  said,  searched  for  and  found 
the  truth. 

The  bishops  of  Nicaragua  have  issued  two 
pastorals  since  the  change  of  govemment  in 
July.  Both  letters  are  carefully  nuanced  In 
their  qualified  endorsement  of  Christian  so- 
daUsm.  Both  messages  condemn  Commu- 
nism and  the  abuses  of  capitalism.  Both  of 
the  widely  discussed  statements  make  it 
clear  that  Catholic  should  support  the  new 
Government  and  not  undermine  it  by  any 
unreasonable  fear  of  Communist  influences. 
But  the  buoyancy  in  Nicaragua  over  the 
new  Govemment  is  restrained  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  Its  enormous  problems.  Up  to  50,000 
of  Nicaragua's  most  educated  citlzeiu  may 
have  left  the  country.  Its  external  debt  Is  gi- 
gantic, its  agricultural  produce  Is  sharply 
off  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war.  and  other  na- 
tions are  hesitant  about  investing  in  a  coun- 
try whose  govemment  Is  still  on  probation. 
The  D.S.  Congress  will  have  to  decide  in 
the  near  future  whether  it  desires  to  give 
Nicaragua  the  (75  million  in  economic  as- 
sistance strongly  recommended  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  The  vote  will  clearly 
be  a  referendum  on  whether  the  Congress 
thinks  that  Nicaragua  wiU  be  another  Cuba. 
The  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  Is  logically  un- 
connected with  the  meriu  of  the  $75-mllllon 
grant  to  Nlcaragiia,  but  it  may  nonetheless 
dominate  the  debate.  I  Informed  the  highest 
leaders  of  Nicaragua  of  this  and  urged  them 
to  Join  the  overwhelming  majority  of  na- 
tions that  have  condemned  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  They  bristled  sharply 
at  the  perceived  condition  of  American  aid. 
But  they  had  to  admit  that  if  they  were 
■llent,  this  would  be  seen  as  an  Implicit  con- 
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dltion  of  their  receiving  aid  from  Cuba  and 
the  socialist  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

On  Jan.  14,  1980,  Nicaragua  was  one  of  18 
nations  in  tbe  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  that  abstained  from  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  for  invading  Af- 
ghanistan. That  vote  will  not  help  Nicara- 
gua with  the  U.S.  Congress. 

One  of  the  impressive  developments  in  the 
new  Nicaragua  Is  the  vibrant  campaign  to 
overcome  the  illiteracy  that  affects  840,000 
persons  over  the  age  of  10.  or  53  percent  of 
the  adult  population.  The  director  of  this 
program.  Rev.  Fernando  Cardenal,  SJ.,  as- 
serts that  the  structures  of  the  Somoza 
regime  institutionalized  illiteracy  as  a 
method  of  preventing  participation  by  the 
people  in  their  govenmient.  There  can  be  no 
economic  or  human  developmient .  without 
literacy.  Father  Cardenal  Insisted  to  my 
group.  Indeed,  he  asserted,  the  entire  future 
of  Nicaragua  as  a  democracy  depends  on  the 
elimination  of  illiteracy. 

Despite  the  undeniably  broad  support  for 
the  new  Govemment  of  Nicaragua,  its 
future  Is  clouded.  In  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, I  heard  leaders  almost  tremble  in  fear 
as  they  referred  to  the  new  "Communist 
nation"  of  Nicaragua  next  door.  An  Invasion 
of  Nicaragua  by  rlghtwing  elements  of  Gua- 
temala and  El  Salvador  is  not  an  Impossibil- 
ity. This  would  become  more  possible  if 
Nicaragua  moves  to  the  left  in  land  reform 
and  in  the  nationalization  of  Industry.  The 
near-paranoid  fear  of  Communism  that  per- 
vades the  mentality  of  those  In  power  in 
Latin  America  seems  sometimes  to  be  so 
powerful  that  it  could  empt  in  counterrevo- 
lutionary measures  against  the  Sandinistas 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  future  of  the  post-Somoza  Govem- 
ment will  depend  in  Important  ways  on  the 
attitude  of  Americans.  If  the  Congress  votes 
down  the  $75  million,  a  deep-seated  resent- 
ment against  America  present  everywhere 
in  Central  America  will  surge.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  feel  that  the  Somoza  regime 
could  never  have  survived  for  more  than  40 
years  without  substantial  XJS.  support.  In 
their  more  bitter  moments,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  demand  restitution;  In  their  more 
realistic  moods,  they  want  a  continuation  of 
that  aid  which,  after  the  1976  earthquake, 
the  Congress  gave  somewhat  generously.  A 
reversal  of  that  policy,  brought  about  possi- 
bly by  the  antidetente  mood  following  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  would  surely  be 
looked  upon  as  unjust. 

The  priests  and  nuns  of  Nicaragua  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  several  ways  their  desire 
for  solidarity  and  support  from  American 
Catholics.  They  are  proud  of  the  liberation 
they  helped  to  bring  to  Nicaragua.  They 
want  the  new  Govemment  to  flourish.  But 
this  Is  simply  not  possible  without  the  good 
will  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Catholic  lead- 
ers of  Nicaragua  want  the  American  Catho- 
lic community  to  educate  the  country  and 
to  lobby  the  Congress  about  the  urgent 
needs  of  Nicaragua.  They  made  a  direct, 
simple  and  prayerful  plea.  America's  re- 
sponse may  well  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  the  future  of  Christian  democracy  and 
social  justice  in  Latin  America.* 


A  MOVING  MUSICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  world  renown  Plsk  University  Ju- 
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bilee  Singers  will  perform  In  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building  an  Monday.  March  3. 1080.  at 
12  noon.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  invite  my  oolleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatdves  to 
attend  what  will  be  a  memorable  musi- 
cal experience. 

For  over  a  century,  the  Plsk  Univer- 
sity Jubilee  Singers  have  delighted  au- 
diences with  their  moving  renditions 
of  Negro  spirituals.  Largely  because  of 
their  performances,  the  singers  popu- 
larized such  songs  as.  "Swing  Low. 
Sweet  Chariot."  "E>eep  River."  "Go 
Down  Moses."  "De  Gospel  Train," 
"LitUe  Etovid.  Play  On  Your  Harp," 
"Ezekiel  Saw  the  Wheel."  "Standing 
In  De  Need  of  Prayer. '  and  "Nobody 
Knows  De  Troubles  I've  Seen." 

Heralded  by  music  critics  an  over 
the  world,  the  Plsk  University  Jubilee 
Singers  have  established  Negro  spiri- 
tual music  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  music  culture.  They  have 
added  spiritual  music  to  the  repertoire 
of  music  familiar  to  all  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Just  as  they  have  influenced  the 
musical  scene,  the  singers  also  have 
been  important  to  the  development  of 
Pisk  University  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  As 
you  know.  Fisk  is  one  of  the  103 
historically  black  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  1871.  5  years  after  Pisk  University 
opened  its  doors,  the  singers  began 
their  long  tradition  of  musical  excel- 
lence. Initially,  the  funds  and  contri- 
butions they  received  as  a  result  of 
concerts  went  directly  toward  keeping 
the  institution  open.  Once  the  univer- 
sity was  firmly  established  as  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  the  money 
the  singers  acquired  was  used  to 
expand  the  imiverslty's  academic  cur- 
riculum. Accordingly.  Pisk  University 
has  a  proud  tradition  of  musical  and 
academic  excellence. 

The  Fisk  JubUee  Singers  impact  has 
been  felt  literally  all  over  the  world- 
Starting  initially  with  a  performance 
in  Oberlin.  Ohio,  the  group  through 
the  years  has  performed  in  many  dif- 
ferent coimtries. 

In  recent  concert  tours,  the  singers 
have  appeared  In  Nassau  Bahamas 
imder  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  and  the  American 
Consul  General.  Additionally,  the 
singers  have  given  a  command  per- 
formance for  Her  Royal  Highness. 
Princess  Irene  of  Greece  during  her 
visit  to  the  United  States.  Because  of 
their  widespread  notoriety,  they  are 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Ambassadors 
of  Plsk  University." 

There  have  been  many  students  who 
have  been  members  of  the  F\A.  Jubi- 
lee Singers  through  the  years.  Howev- 
er, they  all  have  a  common  bond. 
They  always  have  performed  with  un- 
questionable quality  and  have  carried 
forth  the  legacy  of  Plsk  University 
and  Negro  spirituals. 

Perhaps  Rev.  George  White,  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  singers,  best  put  their 
story  into  perspective  In  the  special 
anthon  he  wrote  for  theni: 
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To  the  Jubilee  Singers,  who  went  forth 
with  weeping,  bearing  iiie  precious  seed  of 
touching  songs  wrung  by  ages  Of  oppression 
from  the  hearts  of  an  Imaginative  race,  and 
who  now  return  with  Joy  bringing  Iheir 
sheaves  with  them. 
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Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  concert  on 
Monday,  March  3.  1980.  In  addition  to 
the  singers,  the  president  of  Plsk  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Walter  Leonard  will  be 
present.  I  am  confident  that  the  con- 
cert will  be  both  an  enlightening  and 
memorable  experience.* 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MILITARY 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OFCAUrORltIA 
»  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  debate  over  registration  of  women 
for  the  draft  seems  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  women  in  the  military  are 
the  exception  in  the  world.  That  Israel 
and  Romania  are  perhaps  the  only  na- 
tions In  the  world  that  draft  women 
does  not  make  a  very  convincing  argu- 
ment In  its  behalf.  And  those  nations 
do  not  allow  them  to  serve  in  combat. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post, 
February  17,  1980.  It  reports  on  the 
role  of  Israeli  women  In  the  army: 
IRom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  17, 1980] 
loAKU  Women  Pnx  Key  Roles  w  Arict 

(By  William  Oaibome) 
Tel  Aviv.— When  the  Israeli  Army's  55th 
paratroop  brigade  fought  its  way  into  Jeru- 
salems  waUed  Old  aty  on  June  7.  1967,  and 
captured  the  ancient  Temple  Mount,  Lt 
Kami  Kav  Jumped  on  a  jeep  and  Joined  the 
stream  of  other  soldiers  who  were  risking 
sporadic  Jordanian  Army  sniper  fire  for 
their  first  look  at  the  Walling  Wall,  the 
holiest  of  shrines  to  Jews  around  the  world. 
With  a  rifle  in  hand.  Kav  blended  into  the 
landscape  of  combat-weary  soldiers  mopping 
up  the  last  enemy  resistance  that  day, 
almost  Indistlnguishafole  from  a  distance  but 
unmistakably  a  woman  from  close  up. 

"We  met  the  men  near  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  They  were  very  moved  when  they 
saw  some  women  come  in.  It  was  like  reach- 
ing out  and  touching  the  warmth  of  home 
■«»ln."  said  Kav.  now  a  Ueutenant  colonel 
attached  to  an  army  unit  that  is  overseeing 
construction  of  new  air  bases  in  the  Neeev 
desert 

As  personally  moving  as  It  was,  however, 
Kav"!  experience  was  an  anomaly,  and  the 
Image  of  women's  role  in  IsraeU's  Army  as 
■een  from  afar  is  as  misleading  as  was  her 
appearance  that  warm  June  day  from  across 
the  broad  Omar  Square. 

It  Is  the  hnage  of  a  shapely,  mlnlsklrted 
laraeU  woman  soldier,  a  snub-nosed  Uzi  sub- 
machine gun  slung  casually  over  her  shoul- 
der, hitchhiking  on  the  Tel  Avlv-to-Jerusa- 
lem  road  on  her  way  from  furlough  back  to 
her  tank  corps  In  the  SinaL 

The  image  is  real  enough.  Thousands  of 
women  soldiers  hitchhike  with  their  subma- 
chine guns,  and.  if  asked,  some  of  them  say 
they  are  headed  to  Jobs  as  medics  and 
nurses'  aides,  secretaries,  parachute  folders, 
iMtructon.  radio  operators  and  account- 
aota 

But  the  Israeli  Army,  whfle  light  yean 


ahead  of  the  UA  armed  fortes  in  Integrat- 
ing women  into  the  business  of  war  prepar- 
edness, has  yet  to  live  up  to  one  of  the  most 
publicized  but  least  understood  aspects  of 
its  image— women  in  combat. 

Out  of  sheer  necessity,  women  did  fight— 
and  die— In  the  Haganah.  the  pre-statehood 
JewLsh  army,  in  the  1948  war  of  independ- 
ence. But  that  was  in  spite  of  the  admoni- 
tion of  Tlgael  Allon,  commander  of  the  Pal- 
macb  strike  force,  that  women  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  assignment  that  could 
"affect  the  ability  of  motherhood." 

That  decree  still  causes  shudders  among 
Israel's  feminists,  but  It  still  holds  In  princi- 
ple. Women  are  not  aUowed  to  serve  in 
combat,  even  though  they  train  for  It.  and 
they  are  required  to  evacuate  areas  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  becoming  combat  zones. 

But  Israeli  women  do  practically  every- 
thing else  in  the  defense  of  their  country, 
and  they  do  it  in  numbers  unparalleled  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Five  wars  and  the 
constant  threat  of  hostilities  along  all  its 
borders  have  led  Israel  to  institutionalize  a 
women's  military  force  that  is  so  essential  to 
defense  that  the  army  would  be  hard- 
prised  to  get  along  without  It. 

CHEN,  an  acronym  for  women's  corps 
that  also  means  "charm"  in  Hebrrw,  con- 
scripts 60  percent  of  Israels  women  of 
draftable  age  and  would  take  almost  all  the 
remainder  except  that  27  percent  are 
exempted  because  they  claim  they  cannot 
serve  because  of  religious  convictions  and  a 
desire  to  remain  apart  from  secular  life, 

A  small  number  are  excluded  because  they 
marry  before  age  18.  or  for  health  or  social 
problems,  and  some  are  deferred  for  school- 
ing. 

The  anny  considers  the  number  of  per- 
sons serving  In.  the  armed  forces  to  be  classi- 
fied security  Information  but  published  re- 
ports of  the  International  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  put  the  total  armed  forces  at 
about  160.000,  of  which  120.000  are  draftees 
and  the  rest  the  standing  army. 

Sources  outside  Israel  say  that  women 
comprise  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of 
the  total  armed  forces.  By  law,  women  are 
required  to  serve  in  active  reserve  units 
until  they  reach  34.  but  in  practice  most  are 
phased  out  of  the  reserves  at  25  to  26  years 
of  age,  except  those  with  critical  skills.  Men 
are  required  to  serve  In  active  reserves  until 
they  reach  54. 

The  institute  reports  that  Israel  can  mobi- 
lize 400.000  troops  in  72  hours  because  of  its 
large  reserve  force. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  female  conscrip- 
tion Is  practically  unheard  of  even  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  thousands  of  women 
were  thrown  into  battle  against  the  advanc- 
ing Nazi  army  In  World  War  II. 

Israel  and  Romania  are  believed  to  be  the 
only  nations  that  draft  women,  although 
many  countries  have  women  volunteers  In 
their  armed  forces. 

Under  Israel's  draft  law,  every  man  and 
woman  reaching  17  years  is  Identified  from 
birth  or  immigration  records  as  a  potential 
draftee  and  Is  called  in  for  preliminary  test- 
ing and  classification. 

Practically  no  Israeli  man  avoids  the  draft 
because  all  are  graded  on  a  scale  from  zero 
to  97  for  what  duties  they  are  physically 
and  mentaUy  capable  of  performing. 

Those  at  the  higher  end  of  the  scale  are 
deemed  sulUble  for  combat,  those  In  the 
middle  for  mildly  demanding  support  duties 
and  those  at  the  bottom  for  some  form  of 
untaxing  service.  Deferments  for  university 
study  are  rare,  and  are  limited  to  highly 
specialized  fields  needed  by  the  array. 

Upon  reaching  18  or  finishing  high  school 
the  draft  registrant  is  automaUcally  draft- 
ed, women  for  two  years  and  men  for  three 
Draft  evasion  Is  almost  unheard  of.  largely 
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because  of  the  stigma  attached  to  not  sen. 
Ing  in  the  military.  ^^ 

"It's  become  a  stain  In  Israel  if  you  dont 
serve.  If  you  go  to  apply  for  a  Job.  the  inter- 
viewer will  Invariably  say.  Where  did  you 
serve,'  There's  a  big  investigation.  You  are 
automatically  suspect."  said  Kav. 

In  fact,  the  identity  cards  all  Israelis  are 
required  to  carry  contain  a  coded  explana- 
tion of  service  or  cause  of  deferment. 

In  Israel,  the  idea  of  military  service  Is  in- 
grained at  an  early  age.  Between  14  and  18. 
most  youths  serve  In  the  Ganda  youth  bat- 
talions, a  paramilitary-organization  roughly 
comparable  to  scout  programs  elsewhere. 

Once  a  week  and  at  siunmer  camps,  boys 
and  girls  In  the  Ganda  are  taught  such  basic 
military  skills  as  marching,  use  of  a  rifle, 
map  reading,  hiking,  topography  and  mili- 
tary history. 

When  they  are  drafted,  women  In  the  Is- 
raeli army  receive  a  six-week  basic  training 
course  not  unlike  that  In  the  men's  army. 
Including  basic  combat  training.  But  the 
prohibition  against  actually  serving  In 
combat  remains  firm. 

"If  a  woman  is  in  a  field  unit,  at  the  front, 
and  the  front  shifts  suddenly,  the  policy  Is 
to  remove  the  women.  It's  a  tough  order  to 
give,  because  these  girls  have  become  emo- 
tionally attached  to  their  units  and  are  re- 
luctant to  leave."  said  Kav. 

But  there  is  not  always  time  to  carry  out 
that  policy.  During  the  1973  war,  when  an 
Egyptian  commando  unit  and  Egyptian 
planes  suddenly  attacked  and  overran  the 
Refidim  Air  Base  in  the  Sinai,  there  were 
several  casualties  among  Israeli  women  sta- 
tioned there. 

As  a  result  of  the  no-combat  policy, 
women  usually  perform  support  Jobs  in  the 
regular  army  units,  whether  In  the  field  or 
on  base.  Traditionally,  their  most  common 
Jobs  have  been  In  meteorology,  education, 
logistics,  medicine,  secretarial  work,  commu- 
nications, traffic  policing  and  such  support 
fields,  although  recently  there  has  been  an 
increase  In  the  number  of  women  driving 
trucks,  teaching  courses  in  tank  driving  and 
gunnery,  aircraft  mechanics  and  artillery  in- 
struction. 

Many  women  also  serve  in  quasi-military 
national  service  Jobs,  such  as  teaching  in 
the  Ganda  or  performing  social  work  at  kib- 
butzim and  development  towns,  particularly 
those  with  new  immigrants. 

Israel's  small  but  vocal  women's  liberation 
movement  has  been  increasingly  persistent 
In  pressing  the  army  to  train  women  as 
pilots  and  infantry  combat  officers,  but  so 
far  has  made  little  headway  In  changing  the 
no-combat  law  adopted  by  Israel's  parlia- 
ment. 

A  sarcastic  Hebrew  expression  among 
feminists  here  says.  "The  best  men  as  pilots 
and  the  best  girls  for  the  pUots." 


But  careerisU  like  Kav  think  the  criticism 
Is  unjustified,  they  contend  that  given  the 
demanding  conditions  of  desert  warfare  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Intensity  of  battle 
in  the  nation's  five  wars,  women  are  not 
suited  for  frontline  combat  Jobs. 

"In  Israel,  women's  liberation  Is  not  that 
developed."  Kav  said.  "Maybe  we  don't  need 
it.  or  maybe  we  don't  want  It.  But  In  any 
case,  we  are  still  far  ahead  of  every  other 
country,  Includbig  the  United  SUtes." 

And,  she  added.  "Who  is  to  say  we  are  not 
performing  an  essential  combat  service  if  we 
are  doing  Jot>s  that  free  more  men  who  are 
so  desperately  needed  at  the  front  line?"* 
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NICARAGUA:  CASTROISM  COMES 
TO  THE  MAINLAND 

HON.  JOHNlirASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  time  for  decision  draws  nearer  on 
whether  the  Congress  will  go  on 
record  supi>ortlng  the  bailout  of  the 
Sandinista  dictatorship,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  fact  and  fiction  will  once 
again  be  muddled  in  the  name  of 
easing  passage  of  this  bill.  The  State. 
Department  began  its  barrage  2  weeks 
ago  with  its  glowing  report  on  how 
things  are  Just  peachy  in  Nicaragua 
now  that  mean  old  Somoza  is  gone. 
The  human  rights  report  issued  by 
Pat  Darien  and  company  does  its  best 
to  downplay  the  murders  and  the  po- 
litical arrests  that  have  ushered  In 
with  the  Marxist  regime.  It  goes  on  to 
omit  reports  of  local  units  organizing 
around  Nicaragua  as  block  committees 
to  assure  patriotic  sentiment.  They 
overlook  how  Castro  used  similar  com- 
mittees to  systematically  murder  polit- 
ical opponents  to  consolidate  his  dicta- 
torship. The  U.S.  news  media  Is  also 
playing  the  "isn't  the  Sandinista 
regime  wonderful"  game  by  taking  the 
propaganda  releases  at  face  value  and 
not  probing  the  closure  of  newspapers 
or  the  fleeing  of  respected  Journalists. 
They  are  also  burying  reports  of  the 
Sandinistas  exporting  their  violence  to 
other  nations  In  Central  America. 
When  such  a  report  Is  made  it  is  used 
as  a  space  f  iUer  in  some  out  of  the  way 
nook  or  cranny  of  the  back  sections. 

These  trends  disturb  me  because 
they  are  so  similar  to  the  actions 
taken  during  1958  and  1959  when 
Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba.  In  that 
case  a  government  was  undermined 
and  finally  cast  aside  by  the  media 
and  the  State  Department  and  a  new 
leader  was  bolstered  into  a  position  of 
supreme  power  only  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Moscow  the  moment  the  op- 
portunity  presented,  itself.  Today  I 
feel  a  sense  of  deja  vu  as  I  have 
watched  Somoza  undermined,  de- 
prived of  military  and  foreign  aid,  cut 
off  from  Washington,  and  finally 
asked  to  leave  the  country  by  the 
State  Department.  I  have  seen  moder- 
ate forces  that  may  have  eventually 
evolved  Nicaragua  Into  a  pro- West  de- 
mocracy outmaneuvered  by  the  San- 
dinistas and  finally  given  only  worth- 
less titles  In  the  new  government.  I 
have  watched  as  Cuban  advisers  and 
teachers  have  poured  into  Nicaragua 
and  how  the  Sandinistas  have  become 
leaders  in  denotmcing  the  United 
States  to  the  Third  World.  This  has 
all  happened  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  media  have  given  Amer- 
ica assurances  that  loolis  can  be  de- 
ceiving. The  Foggy  Bottom  spokesmen 
state  that  we  should  not  view  the  bla- 
tant links  to  Cuba  with  alarm  or  be 
critical  of  the  SandlnisU  anti-Ameri- 
can statements.  They  say  that  the 
Nicaraguan   abstention   on   the   Af- 
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ghanlstan  issue  is  more  complex  than 
it  seems  and  therefore  we  should  not 
hold  it  against  them.  At  every  turn 
when  facts  are  brought  into  the  Nica- 
raguan debate  the  answer  Is  "trust  us, 
we  know  what  is  really  happening." 

I  beg  to  differ  with  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  Its  apologists  in  the 
news  media.  Whether  it  is  the  Soviets, 
or  Castro,  or  the  Sandinistas  I  have 
found  that  history,  tends  to  support 
the  contention  that  the  Communists 
do  exactly  what  they  intend  to  do  in 
the  open  and  it  is  only  the  warped 
view  of  the  so-called  policy  experts 
that  delays  this  realization.  Moscow 
moved  into  the  Afghanistan  border 
region  months  before  the  invasion, 
and  we  were  told  as  much  by  most  ob- 
servers. We  were  told  Castro  was 
really  a  loyal  Marxist  months  before 
he  pledged  allegiance  to  Moscow.  We 
are  now  being  told  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  Marxists  with  close  ties  to 
Cuba.  We  see  the  Cubans  in  Nicara- 
gua, we  hear  Cuban  radio  refer  to 
Nicaragua  as  our  sister  country.  We  see 
the  steady  erosion  of  freedoms  and 
the  consolidation  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  For  once  in  these  last  few  dec- 
ades we  should  look  and  imderstand 
that  what  we  are  seeing  is  reality. 
There  is  no  mistaking  that  Castroism 
has  come  to  the  mainland  of  Central 
America  and  we  better  plan  according- 
ly. The  last  thing  we  should  do  is  dis- 
coimt  this  reality  and  vote  to  subsidize 
this  beachhead  of  oppression. 

In  an  effort  to  balance  out  the  pic- 
ture that  is  being  formed  on  the  Nica- 
raguan question  prior  to  floor  consid- 
eration I  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  excellent  article  by  Robert  S. 
Strother  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  Mr. 
Strother's  article  imderscores  how  se- 
rious a  mistake  it  would  be  if  the  Con- 
gress went  on  record  supporting  what 
is  happening  in  Nicaragua: 

The  New  Bots  ih  the  Buhkxb 
(By  Robert  S.  Strother) 

The  Marxist  revolutionaries  now  occupy- 
ing the  bunker  of  ousted  President  Anasta- 
sio  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  are  not  given  to 
mirth:  but  when  they  pause  in  their  au- 
thoritarian work  they  must,  like  Stalin  look- 
ing up  from  a  satisfactory  death  list,  aUow 
themselves  a  faint  sardonic  smile. 

As  guerrillas  flying  a  bogus  baimer  of 
human  rights,  they  succeeded,  with  the  sup- 
port of  one  of  the  world's  most  impressive 
dictators,  in  bringing  an  elected  government 
friendly  to  the  United  States  crashing  down 
in  a  storm  of  fire  and  a  torrent  of  blood. 
Better  yet.  some  of  their  prospective  future 
targets  had  eagerly  helped  them  win.  All 
very  amusing  indeed,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  victors. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  this  socialist  revo- 
lution had  feared  that  non-Communist 
countries  might  recognize  and  oppose  a 
replay  of  the  well-thumbed  script  used  by 
Fidel  Castro  to  conquer  Cuba  almost  21 
years  ago:  but  their  fears  proved  groundless, 
and  the  plan  Is  running  like  clockwork.  The 
Free  World  is  rushing  to  supply  money  for 
reconstruction  and  for  new  weapons,  along 
with  diplomatic  recognition  and  an  honored 
place  in  that  great  forum  for  peace  and  Jus- 
tice, the  United  Nations.  AU  In  all.  a  positive 
riot  of  laughs  for  Moscow. 

Far  from  objecting,  most  Western  nations 
were  sympathetic  to  the  Sandinista  Front  of 
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National  Liberation  (FSLN)— especially  the 
govenunent  and  press  of  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Carter  Administration  de- 
plored the  appalling  toll  of  death.  Injury, 
property  damage,  and  financial  ruin  caused 
by  the  flgbtlng.  It  cooperated  with  the 
FSLN  by  cutting  off  aid  to  the  defenders 
early  in  the  fighting  and  by  ignoring  the 
flow  of  weapons  via  Panama  for  the  at- 
tackers. That  massive  airlift,  organised  by 
Panamanian  dictator  Omar  TorrUoa,  deliv- 
ered tons  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  troop 
replacements  to  the  Sandinista  at  th^ 
staging  points  within  Costa  Rica.  (Two 
months  after  the  guerrilla  victory,  the  San- 
dinista were  still  occupying  Costa  Rican  ter- 
ritory between  their  base  In  the  town  of  U- 
beria  and  the  Nicaraguan  border,  and  their 
good  friend.  President  Rodrlgo  Caraso  Odlo 
of  Costa  Rica,  was  nervously  insisting  that 
they  really  should  leave.) 

Most  of  the  Western  press,  while  asalstlng 
enthusiastically  In  the  campaign  of  vilifica- 
tion organized  against  Sontoea  by  the  world- 
spanning  Oommunist  propaganda  appa- 
ratus, also  helped  to  suppress  news  of  the  0- 
legal  airlift  and  to  mlnlmlae— or.  like  Presi- 
dent Carter,  to  deny— Cuban  complicity  in 
the  war  to  capture  Nicaragua.  They  depict- 
ed the  rebels  as  selfless  crusaders  for  the 
rights  of  the  downtrodden  and  Somosa  as  a 
tropical  HlUer. 

All  efforts  to  incite  a  popular  uprising  or  a 
military  coup  having  failed,  the  rebels 
began  to  fear  that  Somoza 's  government 
might  survive  after  all.  as  It  had  earlier  at- 
tempts at  revolution.  Fortunately,  at  that 
point  the  U.S.  State  Department  mobilized 
the  hemispheric  diplomatic  pressiires  that 
finally  brought  It  down.  The  Stale  Depart- 
ment had  been  following  the  old  Castro 
script  all  along,  and  in  1979,  as  in  late  1958, 
sent  am  envoy  to  order  a  beleaguered  presi- 
dent to  abandon  his  country  to  Communist 
assailants.  The  parallel  was  complete,  evm 
to  the  pretense  that  the  guerrillas  were  not 
really  Communists. 

That  pretense  quickly  cbllapsed  when  the 
new  rulers  took  charge  in  mid-July.  Dictato- 
rial power  was  concentrated  in  a  nine-man 
Sandinista  Directorate  which  Fidel  Castro 
himself  appointed  last  May.  The  Director- 
ate, reliably  Marxist  throughout,  is  headed 
by  Tomas  Borge,  a  veteran  Cuban-trained 
revolutionary  terrorist  and  a  close  friend  of 
Castro.  Although  the  Directors,  for  window- 
dressing,  placed  two  non-Communists*  on 
the  subordinate  five-member  Revolutionary 
Junta  for  Reconstruction  and  selected  sev- 
eral non-Communists  to  head  ministries  of 
government,  they  kept  all  the  key  places  for 
themselves.  They  said— like  Castro  at  a  simi- 
lar point  in  his  revolutlMi— that  they  had 
no  intention  of  Installing  a  Marxist  regime, 
but  their  actions  said  that  was  precisely 
what  they  were  doing.  For  example,  the 
Sandinista: 

Abolished  the  old  army  and  police  forces 
and  established  a  new  "popular  revolution- 
ary army"  and  police  forces  commanded  by 
Marxists.  (Leaving  a  pre-revolutionary  army 
in  existence  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Marxist 
regimes  in  Guatemala  in  1954  and  Chile  in 
1973.) 

Installed  Borge  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  charge  of  the  police  and  as  one  of  the  tri- 
umvirate in  charge  of  the  army.  (Borge  was 
one  of  83  prisoners  released  by  Somosa  in 
1978  when  Sandinista  terrorists  led  by  Eden 
Pastora— Comandante  Zero — captiu^d  the 
Nicaraguan  legislature  and  held  it  hostage 
for  $500,000  and  the  prisoners.) 


*One  of  them  is  Violet*  Chunorro,  widow  of  the 
editor  of  the  opposition  newspaper  under  Somosa 
((Hiunorro's  issasslnmtion  touched  off  the  Insurreo- 
Uon).  She  Insists  that  "there  will  not  be  a  Commu- 
nist government  In  Nlcaracum  or  anythlns  like 
that,"  and  Is  widely  regarded  in  Latin  America  as  a 
"Ionia  itW"  (useful  fool). 
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Seized  all  the  banks  and  confiscated  the 
currency.  Citizens  were  given  24  hours  to 
exchange  currency  in  their  possession  for 
six-month  government  notes  bearing  8  per 
cent  interest.  Money  in  private  hands  after 
the  deadline  was  declared  void. 

Fired  Judges  and  magistrates  all  over 
Nicaragua  and  replaced  them  with  comrades 
prepared  to  dispense  revolutionary  Justice 
to  the  three  thousand  "Somocistas  and 
criminals"  now  held  in  Jails. 

Abolished  freedom  of  the  press— which 
had  existed  under  the  Somoza  regime— and 
allowed  only  one  general  newspaper,  one 
radio  station,  and  one  television  channel  to 
report  the  "news."  "We  support  freedom  of 
the  press."  says  Bayardo  Arce,  a  member  of 
the  Directorate,  "but  of  course  the  freedom 
of  the  press  we  support  will  be  freedom  to 
■upport  the  revolution."  (The  bishops  of 
Nicaragua  were  astonished  to  be  hit  by  the 
press  ban.  Borge  brusquely  halted  their 
effort  to  publish  a  proclamation  calling  for 
amity  and  moderation.) 

Banned  elections  and  announced  that 
their  rule  by  decree  would  prevail 
indefinitely. 

Welcomed  an  Influx  of  Jubilant  guerrilla 
leaders,  terrorists,  and  Communist  intellec- 
tuals from  all  over  Latin  America  and 
Europe. 

Confiscated  property  owned  by  people 
they  chose  to  brand  "Somocistas." 

Formed  agricultural  communes  or  collec- 
tives on  the  seized  land. 

Set  up  "block  committees"  to  provide  po- 
litical orientation,  decide  who  should  and 
who  should  not  have  ration  tickets,  and  spy 
on  the  neighbors— Just  as  in  Cuba. 

Seized  at  arbitrary  prices  cars  and  homes 
from  people  who  had  mcMv  than  one  of 
either. 

Fired  "unreliable"  Nicaraguan  school 
teachers  and,  with  Soviet  aid,  imported  one 
thousand  Cubans  to  replace  them.  UFI  cor- 
respondent William  F.  OentUe  put  it  nicely 
In  his  August  21  dispatch  from  Managua: 
"One-hal'  million  Nicaraguan  youths  began 
attending  special  indoctrination  classes  de- 
signed to  erase  their  nightmares  of  the 
recent  clvU  war  and  to  teach  them  what  lib- 
erty and  freedom  are  all  about."  Yes  indeed. 
Sent  six  hundred  Nicaraguan  youths  to 
Cuba  for  socialist  leadership  training. 

Set  up  a  special  radio  station  to  beam  rev- 
olutionary propaganda  to  neighboring  El 
Salvador  where  accelerated  violence  led  to  a 
successful  coup  that  ousted  President 
Romero. 

Made  Nicaragua  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  the  so-called  non-aligned  nations  at 
their  recent  meeting  under  Castro's  direc- 
tion in  Havana. 

Lost  no  chance  to  denounce  UJS.  "imperi- 
alism" and  to  brand  as  niggardly  U.S.  emer- 
gency aid  In  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  (The  U.S.  sent  far  more  aid  than 
any  other  country.) 

Watching  this  ominous  sequence  of 
events,  sensible  people  followed  the  princi- 
ple that  a  fowl  which  waddles,  quacks, 
swims,  and  looks  like  a  duck  Is  more  likely 
than  not  to  be  a  duck.  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  some  press  experts  were  almost 
alone  In  having  doubts  about  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  new  "government  In  Nicaragua. 
The  "liberation"  of  Nicaragua  mirrored  the 
Cuban  liberation  all  over  again  in  every 
main  feature  but  one:  there  was  no  immedi- 
ate general  massacre  of  the  vanquished. 

The  delay  in  dispensing  revolutionary  Jus- 
tice was  tactical.  Castro  ordered  the  Sandi- 
nista  first  to  get  all  possible  money  and  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  the  internation- 
al lending  agencies.  Time  enough  for  the 
firing  squads  when  the  flow  of  grants  and 
soft  loans  began  to  dry  up. 

Although  El  Salvador— where  the  army 
has  now  taken  over— seems  to  be  next  on 
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the  Sandinista  hit  list,  Nicaragua  is  too  dev- 
astated and  its  2.5  million  citizens  too  close 
to  starvation  to  allow  its  new  leaders  to 
engage  Just  now  in  direct  military  action 
abroad.  Meanwhile,  however,  terrorist  cam- 
paigns to  weaken  the  governments  of  EH  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  and  Guatemala  are  flour- 
ishing, openly  supported  by  both  Cuba  and 
its  Central  American  proteges.  Rivalry  be- 
tween guerrilla  leaders  is  a  problem,  and  the 
delay  majr  enable  Castro— "el  lider  su- 
premo"—to'  unify  them,  as  he  did  the  previ- 
ously divided  Nicaraguan  insurgents. 

All  three  target  countries  are  extremely 
vulnerable.  They  sxiffer,  like  most  Latin 
American  countries,  from  tyranny,  corrup- 
tion, high  unemployment,  inflated  living 
costs,  low  wages,  rural  desperation,  urban 
squalor,  and  the  maldistribution  of  too  little 
wealth.  Opposition  to  government  is  broadly 
based,  with  university  students— almost  all 
of  them  well  indoctrinated  in  Marxism  by 
their  national  universities— and  bishops  as 
well  as  priests  prominent  in  the  struggle. 

El  Salvador  looks  especially  shaky.  It  is 
the  most  densely  populated  country  in 
Latin  America  (4.5  million),  and  economic 
gains  from  its  considerable  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  are  lost  in  the 
population  explosion:  A  sharp  business  re- 
cession has  recently  heightened  its  vulner- 
ability. The  Marxist  revolutionaries'  pro- 
longed campaign  of  miutlerlng  business  ex- 
ecutives or  Itidnaping  thiem  for  gigantic 
ransoms  has  driven  many  of  the  survivors- 
British,  Dutch.  Japanese,  and  American— to 
close  down  their  enterprises  and  flee  the 
coimtry. 

One  of  the  six  guerrilla  groups  operating 
In  El  Salvador  has  extorted  an  estimated 
$80  million  in  ransoms  in  the  last  few 
months— In  some  cases,  after  killing  its  hos- 
tages—and now  has  a  larger  war  chest  thim 
the  government.  On  an  average  12  police- 
men or  national  guardsmen  are  assassinated 
weekly,  and  strikes,  bombings,  and  extor- 
tions enforced  by  sabotage  or  death  threats 
are  daUy  occurrences. 

The  calculated  results  is  that  the  cops  and 
soldiers  have  become  Jittery  and  trigger- 
happy.  One  huge  demonstration  was  broken 
up  by  gxmfire:  24  people  were  kOled.  The 
government  Is  forced  to  meet  violence  with 
violence,  and  so  brings  down  upon  itself  new 
storms  of  criticism.  The  same  well-contrived 
no-wln  situation  confronts  all  of  the  many 
non-Communist  governments  In  the  world 
now  under  ideological  siege  by  leftist  ex- 
tremists. 

The  three  Central  American  countries 
now  In  Jeopardy  are  urgently  requesting  ad- 
ditional U.S.  military  aid  as  the  only  way  to 
prevent  their  fall  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pansion of  Cuban/Soviet  hegemony  In  the 
region.  They  believe  that  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  south  and  the  rich  Mexican  oil  fields 
to  the  north  are  the  ultimate  targets  of  the 
Soviet  geopollticians,  and  that  time  is  fast 
running  out 

"Not  many  of  us  are  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  Castro  and  his  Soviet  bosses  built 
up  the  Cuban  army,  which  is  now  the  most 
powerful  in  Latin  America,  Just  for  use  in 
Africa,"  a  Salvadorean  diplomat  said.  "They 
Intend  to  put  it  to  profiuble  use  much 
nearer  home." 

He  suggested  that  the  Soviet  purpose  In 
stationing  Its  recently  discovered  combat 
brigade  in  Cuba  was  to  provide  Castro  with 
the  Internal  security  he  needs  If  he  is  to  un- 
dertake new  military  adventures  on  the 
American  mainland. 

Vlron  "Pete"  Vaky,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  recently 
told  a  congressional  committee  that  It  may 
already  be  too  late  to  save  El  Salvador.  The 
Pentagon  and  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  dis- 
agree, and  they  want  to  rush  aid  to  all  three 
threatened   countries;   the   State   Deput- 
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ment,  however,  is  dragging  its  feet.  A  Wssh- 
Ington  Post  report  tells  why: 

"Although  some  State  Department  offi- 
cials  are  known  to  advocate  a  more  hardlin* 
approach,  the  Department's  basic  position  ii 
that  such  a  move  would  undermine  tlje 
effort  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Sandi- 
nisU  in  Nicaragua,  create  suspicion  and  ho»- 
tility  among  democratic  governments  In 
Latin  America,  and  provoke  fierce  new  op- 
position from  congressional  liberals." 

And  that.  Human  Events  said  In  a  tart  edi- 
torial, reveals  "Just  how  bankrupt  American 
policy  has  become,  because  it  amounts  to 
total  appeasement  of  the  Communists  In 
this  hemisphere." 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  aspect  of  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  Central  America  ii 
the  calm  with  which  it  has  been  received, 
not  only  by  the  State  Department,  but  by 
the  American  press  and  public.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  media  seem  much  concerned 
by  the  prospect  of  Soviet  control  over  a  part 
of  the  continent  once  considered  vital  to 
U.S.  interesU.  Significantly,  the  fall  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  simultaneous  Marxist  cap- 
ture, by  ballot,  of  three  Caribbean  islands- 
Grenada.  Dominica,  and  St.  Lucia— coin- 
cided with  the  bland  announcement  by  tlie 
UJS  ambassador  to  Panama  that  the  domino 
theory  is  absolutely  false. 

The  official  pleasure  that  some  neighbor- 
ing or  nearby  countries  took  in  the  Sandl- 
nisU  victory— Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela  are  examples— is  nothing  less 
than  ludicrous.  The  pace  of  Marxist  expan- 
sion In  the  area  seems  likely  to  accelerate 
rapidly  in  the  near  future,  and  nobody  in 
office  today  can  be  sure  that  he  or  his  coun- 
try is  immune. 

Newsweek  recently  sent  two  writers  to  in- 
terview Tomas  Borge.  Nicaragua's  new  Inte- 
rior Minister,  apparently  with  the  purpose 
of  removing  roadblocks  to  socialist  revolu- 
lion  in  Central  America.  The  chat  ended  on 
a  charming  note: 

Question.  "Why  is  it  that  at_tlmes  you 
sound  more  like  a  poet  than  a  revolution- 
ary?" 

Answer.  "All  true  revolutionaries  are 
poets." 

The  hairy  gunmen  in  the  bunker  must 
have  laughed  aloud  at  that  one.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT 
SCHOLLAERT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PEITNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1980 


•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  people  who  have  dedicated 
more  of  their  lives  to  helping  people 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  Albert 
SchoUaert, 

Mr.  SchoUaert  began  his  career  in 
AprU  1938  with  the  Stote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  caseworker  with  the  depart- 
ment of  public  assistance.  He  was  em- 
ployed, with  the  exception  of  the  war 
years.  1941-46.  by  the  department  of 
public  assistance  until  January  1947 
when  he  transferred  to  the  bureau  of 
vocational  rehabUitetion.  Mr.  Schol- 
laert  served  as  a  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor for  15  years  until  he  was  promot- 
ed to  supervisor  in  1962. 

For  the  next  10  years  his  Job  as  a  re- 
habilitation   supervisor   consisted  of 
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training  and  overseeing  vocational  re- 
habilitation counselors  and  insuring 
that  physically  and  mentally  disabled 
received  all  necessary  services  to  make 
them  productive  citizens.  In  1972  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  administra- 
tor of  the  Pittsburgh  district  office.  In 
this  capacity  Mr.  SchoUaert  was  in- 
strumental in  the  creation  of  a  larger 
counseling  staff  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  physically  and  mentally  disabled 
of  Allegheny  County. 

The  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Office  is  the  largest 
vocational  rehabilitation  office  in 
Pennsylvania  and  serves  the  largest 
number  of  disabled  people.  It  accotmts 
for  one-auarter  the  total  rehabilitation 
services  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1979,  the  Pittsburgh  office  provided 
rehabilitation  services  to  over  4,000 
persons,  more  than  most  States  re- 
corded for  the  year  1979. 

In  1976.  Mr.  SchoUaert  was  promot- 
ed to  district  administrator,  and  is 
presently  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  staff  of  200  people,  98  of 
which  are  professional  rehabilitation 
counselors.  Because  of  his  hard  work 
and  dedication,  thousands  of  people  in 
AUegheny  County  have  benefited 
from  BVR  services  and  are  now  consid- 
ered contributors  to  society  rather 
than  recipients.  Mr,  SchoUaert  wiU 
retire  on  March  24.  1980.  The  people 
that  he  has  worked  for  and  with  these 
past  42  years  want  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation to  him. 

Mr.  SchoUaert  served  the  disabled 
and  handicapped  at  a  time  when  great 
strides  were  made  in  rehabiUtation. 
His  contribution  is  irreplaceable  and 
he  WiU  be  missed.* 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK  SOCIETY  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

op'nxniois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
ciety of  America  in  recognition  of 
their  125th  anniversary.  The  CSA,  a 
fraternal  organization  which  writes  in- 
surance poUcies  and  mortgages  for  the 
Czech  community,  also  works  to  pre- 
serve the  imlque  cultiuul  tradition  im- 
ported by  generations  of  Czech  immi- 
grants. 

At  its  home  office  in  Berwyn,  m.. 
the  Czechoslovak  Society  of  America 
houses  a  unique  heritage  museum  and 
Ubrary  which  contains  traditional 
hand  painted  Easter  eggs,  Ufe  size 
manikins  dressed  in  authentic  Czecho- 
slovakian  folk  costumes,  a  coUectlon  of 
rare  early  19th  century  books.  Czech 
language  newspapers  and  magazines 
published  in  Chicago  since  1866.  and 
many  other  artifacts  that  originated 
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both  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  the 
Czech  community  in  this  country,  as 
weU  as  mementos  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  CSA. 

According  to  a  press  release  issued 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Society  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  occasion  of  this  125th  anni- 
versary, it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Czechoslovak  heritage  has  roots 
that  go  as  far  back  in  time  as  500  B.C. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  iron  age 
when  a  primitive  group  of  people  who 
caUed  themselves  the  BoU  were  sent 
out  by  King  Ambigat  of  Gaul— later 
France,  to  found  a  new  nation.  Their 
leaders  were  Boleslav  and  Sigoves, 
sons  of  the  king.  Sigoves  went  east 
untU  he  came  to  what  is  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Bohemia.  Finding  the  land  to 
their  liking,  they  settled  and  called 
the  new  land  after  themselves— Bojo- 
hemum  (Bohmem)  or  Bohemia. 

The  BoU  were  a  Celtic  tribe— shep- 
herds, miners,  hunters,  and  craftsmen. 
They  dressed  in  fur  and  knew  how  to 
make  utensils  and  tools  out  of  copper 
and  iron.  As  time  went  on,  the  Celtic 
nation  was  overpowered  by  various 
other  nations  such  as  the  Marko- 
manns.  This  was  a  German  nation, 
powerful  during  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Caesar  Augiistus. 
This  brings  in  the  Greek  nation  and 
consequently,  Greek  roots.  Then  later, 
a  crude  nation  from  Asia,  led  by  Attila 
the  Hun,  invaded  and  left  its  mark  in 
the  Bohemian  roots.  In  the  year  451 
AD.  a  branch  of  Slavic  peoples  from 
eastern  Europe  came  up  the  mountain 
"Rip"  imder  the  leadership  of  Father 
Cech.  This  group  settled  and  caUed 
their  new  surroimdlngs  Cechy  after 
their  leader.  For  about  the  next  50 
years  Slavic  tribes  migrated  into 
Cechy.  Therefore,  beginning  with  the 
year  500  B.C.  through  the  year  451 
AJ>.  the  land  of  Bohemia  or  Cechy  in- 
cluded these  various  nations:  The  Boii 
tribe  from  Gaul— later  France,  the 
Markomann  tribe  from  Germany, 
Greeks  from  the  time  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Avars  led  by  AttUa 
the  Hun  from  Asia,  and  then  with 
Father  Cech.  a  Slavic  tribe  from  East- 
em  Europe. 

The  Czechoslovak  nation  has  an  an- 
cient history  and  many  Czechs  have 
had  a  hand  in  forming  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  In  an  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Chicago  Tribune  maga- 
zine. Cheryl  Lavin  describes  some  of 
the  contributions  of  Czech  immi- 
grants: 

The  Czech  migration  to  America  is  a  con- 
tinuing process  that  began  300  years  ago 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. William  Paca.  was  Czech)  and 
still  goes  on.  Famous  American  Czechs  in- 
clude watchmaker  Joseph  Bulova;  Mutt  and 
Jeff  cartoonist  Bud  Fisher;  Josef  Svak.  ar- 
chitect of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York:  Stan  Musial:  George  Blanda:  George 
Haias;  Stan  Mlkita:  Rudolph  Serkin:  astro- 
nauts James  Lovell  and  Eugene  Ceman; 
Kim  Novak;  Ray  Kroc;  and  former  Chicago 
mayor  Anton  Cermak,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Democratic  machine. 

The  first  large  Influx  of  immigrants  came 
in  1848— the  '48ers,  they  were  called.  In 
Europe,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was 
crumbling,  including  the  Kingdom  of  Bohe- 
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mia.  which  would  become  the  Republic  of 
Czechoalavakla  in  1918.  It  waa  made  up  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Slovakia.  "Ctecb"  or 
"Bohemian"  is  an  umbrella  name  used  for 
all  three  peoplea.  The  republic  lasted  only 
20  yeara.  Tbe  country  waa  flnt  oocopied  by 
the  Nazis  in  1938  and  then  taken  onx  by  a 
communist  regime  In  1948. 

Thousands  of  Cfeechs  and  Slovaka  made 
their  way  to  America  and  Cblcago  In 
1848.  .  .  .  Immlfratlon  continued  through- 
out the  century.  At  Ellia  Uand.  the  CMchs 
held  two  records:  Of  all  tlie  people  of  tbe 
old  Auatro-Hungarfan  Empire,  they  bad  tbe 
lowest  percentage  of  OUtency  and  the  high- 
est percentage  of  skfDed  labor. 

Today,  there  is  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  many  ethnic  cultures  that  were 
brought  to  this  country  and  the  Bohe- 
mian or.  Czech  heritage  is  no  excep- 
tion. New  Czech  refugees  arrive  in  the 
United  States  all  the  time  and  many 
of  them  come  to  Chicago  where  orga- 
nizations like  the  Czeckoalovak  Soci- 
ety of  America  work  to  help  them  get 
established.  Czechs  are  known  around 
Chicago  to  be  hard  workers  who  are 
glad  to  get  Jobs  and  start  making  a 
contribution  to  the  society  they  have 
transplanted  into  soon  after  they 
arrive.  The  Czechoslovak  Society  of 
America  is  evidence  of  Czechs  continu- 
ing investment  in  America  and  their 
willingness  to  help  their  feUow  coim- 
try men  and  women  arriving  more  re- 
cently. I  commend  this  great  organiza- 
tion for  125  years  of  service  to  the 
Czech  community  and  for  their  part  in 
the  buUding  of  our  great  United 
States.* 


SCIENTISTS  MADE  PLEA  TO 
MOVE  NUCLEAR  LICENSING 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

opmwToax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav,  February  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, interested  scientists  wrote  Mr. 
James  F.  Aheame.  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  C(Hn- 
mission,  to  suggest  that  the  NRC 
resume  the  Ucenslng  process  as  the 
President  had  promised  on  December 
8.  Dr.  Frederldt  Seits.  a  distinguished 
physicist  and  president  of  Ro^efeller 
University  is  chairman  of  the  Scien- 
tists and  Engineers  for  Secure  Energy. 
Inc..  and  they  made  a  very  reasonable 
case  for  getting  nuclear  powerplants 
online.  Dr.  Seitz  and  his  executive  sec- 
retary Dr.  Todovorlch  point  out  the 
need  to  move  ahead  now  that  a  more 
encouraging  atmosphere  for  nuclear 
energy  exists  in  the  Congress  based  on 
the  rejection  of  nuclear  moratorium 
amendments.  The  scientists  also  at- 
tached a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  to 
I>resident  Carter  by  six  sdentistsi  In- 
cluding two  Nobel  laureates. 

It  is  clear  that  men  who  understand 
technology  and  its  comparative  risks 
are  tilting  a  strong  stand  In  favor  of 
the  nuclear  option.  I  recommend  both 
of  these  documents  to  my  ooUeagues. 
SuiamisTS  am  BmumBS  for 

Sbcuxi  Ehbkit.  Inc. 
^ew  ror*.  N.Y^  Janwrt  17,  JM«. 
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John  F.  AHEAitm. 

U.S.  Nuclear  ftegvlatory  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dbak  Mil  Arkashe  Scientists  and  Engl- 
neera  for  Secure  Energy  (SE2)  supports 
President  Carter's  view,  of  December  8, 
1979.  that  "we  must  resume  the  licensing 
process  promptly  «o  that  new  (nuclear) 
plants,  which  we  need  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  can  be  built  and  oper 
ated. 

SE2  also  urges  that  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  proceed  without  delay 
with  the  licensing  of  those  plants  which 
have  already  been  built  and  are  ready  for 
fueling.  We  do  so  for  several  reasons: 

1.  All  of  the  various  committees  and  study 
groups  that  have  investigated  Three  Mile 
Island  have  found  that  iU  shortcomings 
were  related  predominantly  to  human  fac- 
tors, such  as  operator  performance,  regula- 
tory framework,  governmental  response, 
and  general  attitudes  of  the  mind.  Equip- 
ment problems  (valve  operation,  panel  ar- 
rangement, etc.),  which  cause  or  contribut- 
ed to  the  malfimction.  were  of  secondary 
importance.  Most  of  the  suggested  improve- 
ments are  in  the  areas  of  governmental  pre- 
paredness, emergency  response,  operator 
training,  and  regulatory  procedures— all  of 
which  are  general  in  nature  and  not  specific 
to  the  operation  of  particular  plants. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  licensing  proc- 
ess should  be  delayed  while  the  Conunission 
sorts  out  shortcomings  which  are  other 
than  technologlcaL  We  therefore  submit 
that  the  licensing  of  the  individual,  com- 
pleted nuclear  power  units  should  proceed 
simultaneously  with  the  efforts  of  the  NRG 
to  Improve  its  overall  safety  posture. 

2.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  necessary 
safety  Improvements  can  be  developed  and 
Implemented  safely  without  delaying  the 
growth  of  our  nuclear  power  production. 
Nuclear  hardware  is  designed  and  construct- 
ed with  a  degree  of  forethought  and  ciiution 
unparalleled  in  technological  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conclusion  of  the  President's 
Comminion  on  TMI.  though  the  accident  at 
Three  MQe  Island  was  serious,  the  current 
state  of  nuclear  technology  proved  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  physical  safety  of  the 
surrounding  population.  As  the  report  Indi- 
cates, the  results  of  the  event  were  neither 
catastrophic  nor  near-catastrophic.  We  are 
confident  that  nuclear  power,  having  accu- 
mulated an  excellent  safety  record,  can  be 
made  even  more  reliable  and  secure  without 
our  having  to  Interrupt  its  current  expan- 
sion programs.  We  favor  the  orderly  intro- 
duction of  new  facilities  with  the  continuing 
improvement  of  existing  units. 

3.  We  are  facing  events  which  may  lead  to 
a  sudden  drying-up  of  some  major  sources 
of  crude  oO.  The  potential  consequences  of 
thla  for  the  economics  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  may  be  disastrous  unless  we 
promptly  put  to  use  every  other  available 
•ource  of  energy.  Viewed  In  this  context,  the 
potential  risks  of  using  and  expanding  nu- 
clear power  truly  are  mlnlscule  when  com- 
pared with  the  real  risks  that  face  us  if  we 
do  not  continue  to  develop  our  nuclear 
option. 

As  the  President,  himself,  has  pointed  out. 
the  nuclear  plants  which  remain  idle  despite 
their  completion  could  save  the  country 
200,000  barrels  of  oQ  per  day.  The  finishing 
of  plants  under  construction  would  further 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  and 
contribute  to  easing  our  chronic  foreign- 
trade  imbalance. 

Last  fall,  the  Commission  expressed  readl- 
ness  to  resume  iU  licensing  of  nuclear 
plants.  More  recently,  however.  It  seems  to 
have  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
has  mentioned  delays  of  possibly  up  to  two 
years.  Surely  this  vacOlaUon  by  the  Com- 
mission Is  not  justifiable  by  scientific  fact; 
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nor  does  such  a  performance  by  a  regula- 
tory agency  enhance  Its  credibility  with  the 
pubUc.  It  appears  to  some  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  succumbed  to  Its  own  perception  of 
the  political  climate  in  nuclear  matters. 

SE2,  however,  reads  a  more  encouraging 
atmosphere  for  nuclear  energy:  the  Con- 
gress, for  example,  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  initiate  nuclear  power-related  moratoria. 
and  has  agreed  with  the  need  for  putting 
the  completed  plants  into  operation:  states 
are  increasingly  urging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  leadership  in  the  advancement 
of  nuclear  power.  For  example.  New  York  s 
Governor  Carey  has  recently  requested  the 
government  to  "act  quickly  to  give  this 
nation  a  sense  of  confidence  in  nuclear 
energy." 

A  heavy  and  singular  burden  lies  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  NRC.  The  current  Ucensing 
inaction  of  your  Commission  may  preclude 
the  availability  of  future  critical  options  for 
the  United  States.  Thus,  the  de  facto  re 
sponsibUity  of  the  NRC  at  this  time  greatly 
transcends  the  narrow  confines  of  its  statu- 
tory obligations.  We,  of  SE2.  feel  that  the 
Nuclear  RegiUatory  Commission  should  act 
with  conviction  on  the  basis  of  its  under- 
standing of  scientific  fact,  and  proceed  to 
discharge  with  alacrity  its  legally  mandated 
duty— the  licensing  of  power  plants  within 
an  established,  regulatory  framework- 
while  incorporating  simultaneously  into  the 
process  the  new  insights  from  the  TMI  ex- 
perience. 

Attached  Is  a  telegram,  recently  sent  to 
the  President,  and  signed  by  six  academic 
scientists,  which  comments  on  the  subject 
matter  raised  in  this  communication. 
Sincerely. 

Frzderick  Seitz, 

Chairman. 

MlBO  M.  TODOROVICH. 

Executive  Secretary. 


[Telegram] 
Presibent  of  the  UNrrED  States:  The 
Iranian  crisis  will  cause  a  severe  oil  shortage 
in  the  coming  year.  The  consequences  of 
this  could  be  alleviated  by  putting  into  oper- 
ation the  six  nuclear  plants  which  are  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  use.  There  is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  they  can  be  operated 
.safely.  Their  energy  output  will  replace 
200.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day— a  substantial 
part  of  the  oil  previously  imported  from 
Iran.  We  urge  you  to  do  aU  in  your  power  to 
have  these  plants  operating  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Nuclear  plants  now  under  construction, 
when  operating,  will  replace  several  times 
the  amount  of  oil  Imported  from  Iran 
during  1978.  These  plants  should  be  com- 
pleted and  In  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hans  Bethe, 

Tom  Pigford. 

Fred  SErrz. 

Edward  TnxER. 

Alvin  Weinberg. 

Eocene  Wigner.« 


NICARAGUA'S  CONTEMPT  FOR 
THE  WORLD  COMMUNITY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1980 

•  Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sandlnlsta  dictators  who  now  rule 
Ni(»ragua  have  once  again  proven 
their  contempt  for  decency  by  aggres- 
sively moving  to  claim  a  number  of  is- 
lands In  the  Caribbean  as  their  own. 
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In  the  process  they  have  unUaterally 
abrogated  a  50-year-old  treaty,  caused 
a  breali  In  diplomatic  relations  with 
Colombia,    and   snubbed    the   World 
Court    at   The    Hague.    In    addition, 
there  are  reports  of  Cuban  mercenar- 
ies moving  into  the  islands  and  there 
is  open  speculation  of  a  pnK^astro 
separatist  movement  arising  in  tills 
area  of  the  Caribbean.  I  find  this  turn 
of  events  further  proof  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  more  in  mind  for  Central 
America  than  Just  the  reforming  of 
their  own  nation.  At  a  time  when  this 
Congress  is  considering  shipping  $75 
million  to  this  regime.  I  find  it  amaz- 
ing that  news  of  these  dramatic  ac- 
tions have  not  been  reported  in  the 
United    States,    although    they    are 
coRunon  knowledge  throughout  Latin 
America  and  Europe.  It  just  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  always  something 
the  State  Department  and  the  news 
media  just  cannot  find  room  for  come 
press  time. 

The  islands  in  question  are  lfx»*.ed 
approximaiely  140  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Nicaragua  and  stretch  to  the  waters 
near  Jamaica.  These  islands,  known  as 
San  Andres  Prov^dencia.  Roncador, 
Quitasueno,  i  nd  Serrana.  have  been  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States, 
Nicaragua,  and  Colombia  for  years.  On 
March  24.  1928.  the  Un'ted  States 
oversaw  the  conclusion  of  talks  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Colombia  over 
jurisdiction  for  these  islands  and  other 
maritime  matters  in  this  area  of  the 
Caribbean.  On  March  6.  1930,  the 
Nicaraguan  Govemmont  ratified  the 
treaty  which  gave  the  Islands  to  Co- 
lombia. 

The      Barcenas      Meneses-Esguerm 
Treaty,  as  it  is  called,   has  been  in 
effect  for  close  to  50  years.  On  Febru- 
ary 5.  1980,  the  Sandinistas  renounced 
the  treaty  and  claimed  the  Islands  as 
"one  more  response  by  the  popular 
Sandinlsta  revolution  to  the  heroic 
and     militant     Nicaraguan     people." 
Radio  Sandino  reported  that  the  origi- 
nal treaty  was  invalid  because  it  was  a 
surrender    oi    Nicaragua's    resources 
perpetrated  by  "malformed  creatures 
spawned  by  the  White  House."  Colom- 
bia immediately  recalled  its  Ambassa- 
dor and  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Nicaragua.  The  president  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  the 
Colombian  House  of  Representatives 
stated  that  any  concern  the  Sandinis- 
tas  have  over  the   islands  could  be 
brought  before  the  World  Court  at 
The  Hague.  The  Sandinistas  reported 
that  the  retaking  of  the  islands  was  to 
regain  the  sovereignty  lost  in  the  dis- 
poilment  of  Nicaragua  by  Colombia 
and  the  United  States.  The  issue  has 
escalated  since  the  initial  flareup  of 
hostility.  On  February  11  a  broadcast 
from  Madrid  reported  that  the  news- 
paper El  Siglo  wrote  of  the  presence  of 
Cuban  mercenaries  on  the  islands  of 
San  Andres  and  Providencla.  There 
were  rumors  of  the  Cubans  aiding  the 
move  to  create  an  independent  repub- 
lic of  the  two  islands. 

These  islands  are  strategically  loca^ 
ed  on  the  approaches  to  the  Panama 
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CanaL  A  Cuban  presence  or  any  un- 
friendly presence  would  serve  to  fur- 
ther weaken  American  capabilities  in 
the  region. 

As  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  aggressive  forces  of  commu- 
nism are  willing  to  exploit  any  loop- 
hole, and  any  dispute,  no  matter  how 
insi^ilf  icant.  to  gain  an  air  of  legiti- 
macy for  their  conquests.  What  is  hap- 
pening in  the  small  islands  under  dis- 
pute between  Colombia  and  Nicaragua 
is  that  the  Sandinistas  are  not  waiting 
for  Latin  America  to  catch  its  breath 
from  the  fall  of  Somoza.  The  Sandinis- 
tas are  on  the  march  wherever  they 
can  find  room  to  expand.  They  are 
willing  to  forsake  relations  with  Co- 
lombia and  are  willing  to  become  in- 
ternational renegades  by  usurping  The 
Hague  and  international  law  in  order 
to  post  gains.  It  is,  obvious  that  the 
stakes  are  growing  ever  higher  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  sooner  the  Congress 
awakens  to  this  accelerating  evolution 
of  events  the  more  likely  it  is  that  we 
can  stop  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
Cuban  allies  before  it  is  too  late.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  not  commit  ourselves 
to  aiding  and  abetting  their  policies 
until  their  aggression  ends.« 


CONOR  CRUISE  O'BRIEN:  STILL 
DESTABILIZING  PRO-WESTERN 
AFRICAN  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  georgu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  London  Sunday  newspaper, 
the  Observer,  published  articles  con- 
taining the  incoherent  ramblings  of  a 
defecting  junior  clerk  from  the  South 
African  intelligence  service.  As  a  result 
of  the  Observer's  series,  the  successful 
penetration  by  a  yoiuig  South  African 
intelligence  officer  of  an  international 
organization  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
that  has  been  providing  financial  and 
logistical  support  to  the  time  of  some 
$2.5  million  a  year  to  Marxist  terrorist 
movements  in  South  and  South  West 
Africa,  was  exposed  and  his  life  placed 
in  danger.  The  organization  supported 
the  full  range  of  revolutionary  and 
terrorist  movements  in  South  Africa, 
ranging  from  the  Angola-based  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO)  led  by  Sam  Nujoma  and  the 
equally  Soviet-dominated  African  Na- 
tional Congress  (ANC)  through  the 
Peklng-allned  Pan-Africanist  Congress 
(PAC)  to  the  eclectic  "Black  Con- 
sciousness" groups  spawned  by  Steve 
Biko. 

The  editor  of  the  Observer,  responsi- 
ble for  these  revelations,  is  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien,  who  in  his  69  years 
has  amassed  an  imenviable  record  for 
destabilizing  pro- Western  African  gov- 
ernments and  for  supporting  Commu- 
nlst  revelutlonary  regimes  in  the 
CODgo.  Ghana.  North  Vietnam,  and 
Cuba. 
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At  my  direction,  my  office  prepared 
the  following  documentation  of  the 
public  career  of  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien, 
which  establishes  a  pattern  of  behav- 
ior consistent  with  his  latest  actions  in 
support  of  Marxism-Leninism: 
CoifOB  CfeinsE  O'Brier 

Subject  Conor  Cruise  03rien  is  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  (Eire),  bom  in 
Dublin  on  November  3,  1911,  the  son  of  a 
newspaper  Journalist.  His  mother,  nee 
Sheehy,  was  from  a  family  prominent  in 
Irish  politica.  Elementary  education  was  at 
a  Quaker  school  In  Dublin,  followed  by  the 
study  of  modem  literature  and  history  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  O'Brien  entered  the 
Irish  Republic's  civil  service  in  1943,  age  32. 

The  publication  "World",  January  13, 
1961,  page  3.  reported  O'Brien  was  known  as 
a  "member  of  the  extreme-leftist  Irish  Civil 
Liberties  Union"  and  was  an  "active  sup- 
porter of  the  International  Brigades,"  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Union,  duruig  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 

As  a  member  of  the  Irish  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, O'Brien  served  in  several  Dublin  and 
Western  European  posts.  When  Eire  Joined 
the  United  Nations  in  1955,  subject  orga- 
nized and  headed  the  new  United  Nations 
section  of  the  Irish  Foreign  Office.  Subject 
reportedly  speaks  French,  Spanish  and  Rus- 
sian, and  while  he  served  in  E^ire's  Paris  Em- 
bassy, the  occasions  for  which  he  learned 
Spanish  and  Russian  are  not  known. 

03rien  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  and  became  an 
aide  to  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  In  1961,  O'Brien  was  sent  to  the 
former  Belgian  Congo's  Katanga  Province, 
then  attempting  to  become  an  independent 
country,  as  the  Personal  Representative  of 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  and  Chief  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion in  the  Congo. 

Subject  was  the  highest  ranking  United 
Nations  official  in  the  Congo.  03rien  ad- 
mitted in  an  article  reprinted  in  Report  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
"Visa  Procedures  of  Department  of  State," 
August  6,  1962,  pages  28-29.  that  he  and  a 
handful  of  other  U.N.  officials  were  respon- 
sible for  drawing  up  and  implementing  the 
plan  to  use  U.N.  troops  to  forcibly  crush  the 
Katanga  independence  movement. 

According  to  this  document  by  03rien. 
those  responsible  for  the  formation  and  ex- 
ecution of  Operation  Morthor  in  August 
1961.  included  Mahmoud  Khiary,  a  Tuni- 
sian who  was  the  Head  of  UJf .  Civilian  Op- 
erations fn  the  Congo  and  who  was  out- 
ranked by  03rien:  and  O'Brien's  own 
deputy,  a  French  Communist  named  Michel 
Tombelalne.  O'Brien  admitted  that  the  plan 
was  put  into  operation  at  a  meeting  of  these 
and  a  few  other  U.N.  officials  held  in  his 
own  residence. 

The  violence  of  U.N.  troops  against  Ka- 
tangese  civilians  provoked  an  international 
outcry.  It  is  noted  that  Operation  Morthor 
used  the  Hindu  word  meaning  "smash" 
which  is  cognate  to  the  Elnglish  word 
"murder."  In  his  1963  book.  "To  Katanga 
and  Back"  (Simon  &  Schuster.  New  York). 
O'Brien  sharply  attacked  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Hammarskjold  and  his  successor.  U 
Thant,  not  for  condoning  the  use  of  vio- 
lence by  U.N.  military  forces  against  the 
Katangese,  but  for  bowing  to  world  public 
opinion  and  not  going  far  enough  with  mili- 
tary force  to  conquer  Katanga  so  as  to  forci- 
bly reunite  it  with  the  Congo. 

According  to  O'Brien,  the  VM.  Secretary- 
General  compromised  the  arrangement 
agreed  to  with  the  UJT.'s  Third  World  mem- 
bera  which  was  that  the  pro-Western  Ka- 
tanga Independence  movement  should  be 
crushed,  that  Katanga  should  forcibly  be  re- 
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united  with  the  Congo,  and  that  the  Congo 
government  be  "neutralized." 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Dublin 
Sunday  Press  on  July  12,  1964.  from  Ghana. 
O'Brien  heatedly  denounced  the  selection  of 
former  Katanga  independence  leader  Moise 
Tshombe  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  C^ngo. 
O'Brien  termed  Tshombe  "the  tool  of  out- 
side interests"  and  said  that  the  Congo  "is 
now  a  colossal  example  of  neo-colonialism." 

The  Sunday  Press  report  said  that 
O'Brien  attacked  those  "outside  forces"  for 
having  "caused  the  assassination  of  the 
young  but  dynamic,  natioruillst  leader  Lu- 
mumba;" and  that  O'Brien  suggested  that 
"the  country  could  be  settled  only  when  a 
genuine  nationalist  government,  such  as  the 
one  headed  by  Lumumba,  returned  to 
power." 

O'Brien  had  no  criticisms  of  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba's overt  espousal  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, of  his  political  reliance  for  direction  on 
his  close  friend,  the  Ghanian  Marxist  dicta- 
tor Kwane  Nkrumah,  or  on  his  alignment 
with  Nkrumah's  supporter,  the  Soviet 
UnioiL  At  the  time.  O'Brien  was  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Ghana  under  the 
Nkrumah  regime. 

The  international  controversy  over 
O'Brien's  role  in  directing  the  U.N.  military 
attack  on  Katanga,  carried  out,  according  to 
international  press  reports,  with  extreme 
brutality,  caused  him  to  be  removed  from 
his  U.N.  post  in  December  1961.  On  the  next 
day,  he  was  forced  to  resign  also  from  the 
Irish  Foreign  Service.  O'Brien  did  not 
return  to  Eire,  where  it  was  rerwrted,  he 
was  "unwelcome"  by  his  own  govenunent. 

In  January  1962,  O'Brien  divorced  his  first 
wife,  the  former  CThristine  Foster  of  Belfast, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  a  son, 
and  on  January  9,  1962,  married  Marie  Mac- 
Entee,  daughter  of  Irish  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister Sean  MacEntee,  in  a  religious  ceremo- 
ny. In  March  1962,  O'Brien  accepted  the 
post  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Ghana  in  Accra  that  was  offered  by  the 
Soviet-aligned  Marxist  dictator  Kwame 
Nlcrumah. 

Shirley  Graham,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  UjS.A.  (CPUSA)  who  had 
married  the  aged  U.S.  black  nationalist 
W.E.B.  DuBois  and  converted  him  to  com- 
munism at  the  age  of  91,  provided  an  article 
on  Ghana's  "socialist  experiment"  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs,  the  theoretical  journal  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  published  in  the 
May  1962,  issue.  Shirley  Graham  and 
W.E.B.  DuBois  had  moved  to  Ghana  In 
1961,  to  become  part  of  the  transformation 
of  Ghana  into  a  full  Conununist  dictator- 
ship. In  that  article,  Graham  »TOte  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  role  of  the  University  of 
Ghana  under  Nkrumah  and  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien: 

"Change,  legislation,  control  are  necessary 
today  to  bring  about  the  'socialist  transfor- 
mation of  Ghana.'  But  a  wise  government 
knows  that  only  education  of  its  youth  will 
assure  the  stability  of  the  new  state.  •  •  • 

"Dr.  Alan  Nunn  May,  former  member  of 
the  British  Government  Atomic  Research 
Department,  is  head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics.  [Nuim  May,  after  confessing  to 
providing  atomic  secrets  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  served  a  ten-year  prison  term].  The 
newly  appointed  administrator  of  the  uni- 
versity is  Dr.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  who  ex- 
posed the  crimes  which  imperialistic  powers 
were  committing  in  the  Congo.  After  Dr. 
O'Brien  resigned  from  the  United  Nations 
post  and  was  thrown  out  of  his  Job  in  his 
own  country  (Ireland),  President  Nkrumah 
invited  him  to  'come  to  Ghana  and  help  us.' 
Dr.  O'Brien  accepted.  The  University  of 
Ghana  now  intends  to  tiun  out  young  men 
and  women  ready  to  come  to  gripe  with  the 
social  and  economic  changes  taking  place  in 
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the  world  •  •  *  and  to  render  loyal  service 
towards  building  the  new  Ghana." 

Among  the  administrative  actions  of  the 
University  of  Ghana  under  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien,  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  17, 1963.  was  the  offering  of  a  lectur- 
er's post  to  Paul  Robeson,  whose  decades- 
long  association  with  the  Communist  Party, 
X3AA.  in  which  his  son,  Paul  Robeson,  Jr., 
held  an  appointed  office,  is  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

03rien  remained  at  his  post  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghana  until  March  1965.  In  light 
of  his  later  assertions  of  supporting  aca- 
demic freedom,  it  is  noted  that  in  February, 
1964,  Nkrumah  decided  to  expel  non-com- 
munist American  professors  teaching  at  the 
University.  To  accomplish  this  and  provide 
a  pretext  for  the  expulsion  of  the  American 
academics. 'some  2,000  members  of  Nkru- 
mah's  Convention  People's  Party,  the  only 
legal  political  party  in  Ghana,  were  assem- 
bled. The  mob  invaded  the  university 
campus  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the 
Americans  and  other  Western  instructors, 
charging  they  were  all  "CIA  agents."  Nkru- 
mah Immediately  complied  with  the  staged 
"demands"  of  his  party.  There  was  no  re- 
ported word  of  protest  from  O'Brien. 

In  March  1965,  O'Brien  announced  his 
resignation  from  the  University  of  Ghana, 
aUegedly  over  issues  of  academic  freedom. 
In  June  1965,  his  appointment  to  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Chair  in  Humanities  at  New 
York  University  was  announced. 

O'Brien's  association  with  the  revolution- 
ary Marxist  left  continued  in  the  United 
States.  The  March  1965,  issue  of  Monthly 
Review,  an  allegedly  "independent"  Marxist 
InteUectual  journal  that  had  only  praise  for 
"Third  World"  communist  regimes  in  North 
Korea,  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam,  contained 
memorial  tributes  to  the  magazine's  late  as- 
sociate, a  Marxist  economics  professor  at 
Stanford  University,  Paul  Baran.  A  tribute 
from  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  was  Joined  with 
others  from  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  theo- 
retician Herbert  Aptheker;  from  Cuban  ter- 
rorist Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara;  and  from 
Kwame  Nknmiah. 

In  his  1965  book.  "Writers  and  Politics" 
(Pantheon.  New  York)  O'Brien  wrote  that 
while  his  commitment  to  "socialism"  such 
as  the  variety  being  built  in  Ghana  by  Nliru- 
mah  remained  unimpaired,  he  was  "more 
profoundly  attached  to  the  liberal  concepts 
of  freedom  •  •  •  than  I  was  to  the  idea  of  a 
disciplined  party  mobilizing  all  the  forces  of 
society  for  the  creation  of  a  society  guaran- 
teeing more  real  freedom  for  all  instead  of 
Just  for  a  few." 

The  fact  that  the  system  in  which  a  "dis- 
ciplined party"  mobilizes  "all  the  forces  of 
society"  is  Marxism-Leninism  or  Commu- 
nism appears  to  somehow  have  escaped 
03rlen  who  appears  also  to  approve  of  the 
self-proclaimed  aims  of  the  Marxists— "cre- 
ation of  a  society  guaranteeing  more  real 
freedom  for  all  Instead  of  just  for  a  few" 
while  being  oblivious  to  the  systematic  to- 
talitarianism which  is  the  inescapable  main 
characteristic  of  such  a  system. 

In  no  case  can  that  system  supported  by 
03rien  Intellectually,  though  admitting  his 
"bourgeois"  preference  for  "liberal  concepts 
of  freedom,"  be  mistaken  even  for  social  de- 
mocracy. 

Furthermore,  liberal  commentator  Irving 
Kristol  provided  an  Incisive  review  of 
O'Brien's  "Writers  and  PoUtics"  in  the  Jime 
20, 1965,  issue  of  book  Week  in  which  he  ob- 
served; 

"If  any  single  theme  can  be  said  to  unite 
(these  essays),  it  is  a  virulent  anti-American- 
ism: the  United  States  is  the  new  Ascendan- 
cy, its  intellectuals  are  hyx>ocritlcal  priests 
of  capitalism,  its  masses  are  bigoted  and  ser- 
vile, and  for  the  free,  progressive  spirit,  it  Is 
The  Enemy  incarnate." 
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Upon  his  moving  to  New  York  University, 
O'Brien  became  an  important  "resource 
person"  for  the  revolutionary,  violence-ori- 
ented Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS). 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  15,  1965, 
reported  that  O'Brien  spoke  at  a  rally  orga- 
nized by  the  New  York  University  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
which  was  formed  primarily  of  SDS  activ- 
ists. At  the  rally.  O'Brien  said  "that  only 
military  leaders  and  large  corporation  heads 
had  an  interest  in  continuing  the  United 
States'  policy  In  South  Vietnam."  The 
Times  quoted  O'Brien  as  saying  that  the 
U.S.  had  shown  "nothing  but  a  commitment 
to  war  itself  and  to  the  manufacture  of  pup- 
pets" in  South  Vietnam. 

The  New  York  Times  of  November  16, 
1965,  reported  on  O'Brien's  participation  in 
another  SDS  "teach-in"  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 03rien  and  his  associate  on  a  panel 
on  academic  freedom,  self-admitted  Marxist 
Eugene  Genovese,  who  was  expelled  from 
the  Communist  Party,  UJS^A.  in  1950,  were 
roundly  criticized  by  Dr.  Ernest  van  den 
Haag,  a  member  of  the  philosophy  faculty 
of  the  New  School.  Dr.  van  den  Haag  point- 
ed out  that  03rien  continued  to  serve  at 
the  University  of  Ghana  for  more  than  a 
year  after  Nknmiah's  mob  invaded  the 
school  and  the  American  professors  were  ex- 
pelled from  Ghana.  Nor  had  O'Brien  re- 
signed after  Nkrumah  removed  other  pro- 
fessors he  believed  to  be  critical  of  his 
regime. 

O'Brien  replied  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, academic  freedom  meant  "freedom 
of  the  teacher  and  the  student  in  the  priva- 
cy of  the  classroom."  O'Brien  gave  no  indi- 
cation that  academic  freedom  might  also  in- 
clude the  right  of  a  teacher  to  publish  any 
critical  analysis  of  a  socialist  or  communist 
government,  its  programs  or  policies. 

According  to  the  National  Guardian  of 
August  20,  1966,  Conor  Ouise  03rien  was  a 
speaker  at  the  Second  Annual  Socialist 
Scholars  Conference.  These  meetings  of  the 
pro-Moscow  "Old  Left"  associated  with  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  with  younger  Cas- 
troite  and  "New  Left"  Marxist  academics, 
have  been  financed  in  part  by  the  Ra- 
binowitz  Foundation,  controlled  by  Victor 
Rabinowitz.  an  attorney  identified  in  Senate 
testimony  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  and  who  has  been  the  paid 
agent  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Govern- 
ment since  1961.  It  is  noted  that  the  Nation- 
al Guardian  was  characterized  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
having  "manifested  itself  from  the  begin- 
ning as  a  virtual  official  propaganda  arm  of 
Soviet  Russia."  (Report.  "Trial  by  Treason: 
The  National  Committee  to  Secure  Justice 
for  the  Rosenbergs  and  Morton  SobeU," 
August  25,  1956,  p.  12). 

On  December  5.  1967,  O'Brien  and  his 
wife,  Maire  MacEntee  O'Brien,  were  arrest- 
ed during  an  anti-draft  riot  on  WhitehaO 
Street  in  lower  Manhattan.  The  organizers 
of  the  demonstration  Included  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  Free  Universi- 
ty of  New  York,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Peace 
Parade  Committee,  a  coalition  of  overtly 
revolutionary  and  "peace"  groups. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  6, 1968.  O'Brien  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
disorderly  conduct.  On  March  18,  1968,  the 
disorderly  conduct  charges  against  O'Brien 
were  dismissed  by  New  York  CMminal  Court 
Judge  Walter  Gladwin  who  said  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
O'Brien  had  broken  the  law. 

However,  the  Times  (March  19,  1968,  p. 
51)  quoted  O'Brien  as  saying  that  disorderly 
conduct  is  supposed  to  Involve  "inconven- 
iencing, annoying  or  alarming  someone.  I 
was   not   attempting   to   inconvenience   or 
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alarm  anyone  except  the  Government  of 
this  country  in  Vietnam." 

An  article  in  the  December  30.  1967,  issue 
of  the  National  Guardian  by  Lionel  Martin, 
a  resident  of  Havana  who  also  writes  for  the 
official  Cuban  news  agency  Prensa  Latins, 
advertised  the  upcoming  January  1968  In- 
ternational (^tural  Congress  in  Havana, 
Cuba.  Martin  wrote:  "Those  who  to  date 
have  expressed  their  intention  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Congress  from  the  U.S.  are  anti- 
war activist  Dave  Dellinger;  Tom  Hayden, 
community  organizer  In  Newark,  NJ.;  and 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  professor  of  human- 
ities at  New  York  University."  The  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Congress  was  characterized 
by  the  counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  1968  as  "a  gather- 
ing of  Communists  and  other  revolutionar- 
ies whose  aim  is  to  destroy  the  non-Commu- 
nist governments  of  the  world."  (Hearings, 
"Subversive  Involvement  in  Disruption  of 
1968  Democratic  Party  National  Conven- 
tion." Part  2.  pp.  2554.  2584.  December  2 
and  3. 1968.) 

In  1968.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  the 
Conspiracy,  a  support  group  for  Tom 
Hayden.  Jerry  Rubin.  Abbie  Hoffman, 
Rennle  Davis,  John  Frolnes,  Lee  Weiner 
and  Bobby  Scale,  charged  with  conspiring 
to  disrupt  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago.  Other  members  of 
"The  Conspiracy,"  as  the  organization  was 
kno»-n,  included  Noam  Chomsky,  Howard 
Zinn,  Sidney  Lens,  Herbert  Magidson,  Mi- 
chael Harrington  and  I.  F.  Stone. 

O'Brien  activities  with  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  were  even  more  mischie- 
vous when  as  a  result  of  a  conversation  with 
Columbia  University  SDS  leader  Mark 
Rudd,  the  latter  was  able  to  report,  "As  far 
as  we  know  from  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  in 
an  article  in  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  Cordier  was  a  CIA  agent  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  Patrice  Lumumba." 
(New  York  Times.  August  24.  1968). 

Since  at  that  time  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier 
had  been  named  to  be  president  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Rudd  statement  was  obviously 
harmful.  Dr.  Cordier  promptly  denied 
Rudd's  charges,  and  O'Brien  "categorically 
denied  ever  having  made  the  accusation." 
However,  two  months  later  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  dated  10/10/68.  while  still 
maintaining  his  denial  of  responsibility, 
O'Brien  subverted  it  by  writing.  "Dr. 
Cordier  •  •  •  played  a  highly  significant 
part  in  the  political  downfall  of  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba. Due  to  conditions  in  the  Congo,  his 
political  downfall  led  to  his  murder."  And  as 
for  Andrew  Cordier.  he  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  source  of  the  smear,  telling  the  times, 
"It  really  started  with  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien.  He  has  hinted  at  it.  He  started  the 
chain  of  thinking  that  was  picked  up  by 
these  (S.DJS.)  boys  up  here." 

In  1969,  O'Brien  returned  to  Dublin  and 
was  elected  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  April  22.  1969, 
O'Brien  attributed  his  election  success  to  a 
general  "swing  to  the  left"  by  Irish  voters. 
In  the  Fine  Gael/Lat>our  Party  coalition 
government  elected  in  1973,  O'Brien  was 
named  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraph.  In 
July  1975.  he  was  one  of  a  delegation 
formed  by  the  Socialist  or  Second  Interna- 
tional to  visit  Jailed  Indian  revolutionary 
leader  Jaya  Prakash  Narayan  barred  from 
India  by  Prime  Minister  Indira  GandhL 
(New  York  Times,  July  21, 1975,  p.  8) 

In  the  June  1977  Irish  elections,  O'Brien 
was  one  of  three  ministers  in  the  coalition 
government  defeated  in  the  parliamentary 
elections.  However  in  August  1977,  O'Brien 
was  elected  to  the  Irish  Senate.  Losing  his 
seat  in  the  November  1979.  Irish  elections. 
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03rien  is  now  editor  of  the  London  Observ- 
er, a  weekly  newspaper  owned  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  Oil  Company.  On  November  4, 
1979,  the  Observer  editorialized  that  "Eu- 
rope's influence  should  be  used  to  promote 
a  reconciliation  between  Russia  and  China" 
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because  their  quarrel  is  "dangerous  for  the 
whole  world." 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Ireland. 
O'Brien  has  been  quite  critical  of  the  Provi- 
sional Wing  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
but  not  of  the  Soviet-dominated  Official 
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Wing  of  the  IRA  which  has  ceased  overt  ter- 
rorist activities  and  with  the  Irish  C:ommu- 
nist  Party  has  been  promoting  the  "peace 
movement"  and  political  organizing  in 
Northern.  British-controlled,  predominantly 
Protestant  Ireland.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Frirfai^,  February  22,  1980    ' 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DX>.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Finally,  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  strength  of  His  might.— Ephesia.T\s 
6:  10. 

O  God,  we  offer  to  You  our  hearts  full 
of  thanksgiving  for  Your  love  that  You 
express  day  by  day.  Though  we  strive  to 
do  Your  will,  we  miss  the  mark  and  fall 
short  of  Your  glory,  though  we  long  for 
Your  kingdom  and  seek  the  fulfillment  of 
Your  promises,  we  are  still  weak  and  un- 
certain. Grant  to  us,  O  Lord,  Your  heav- 
enly power  in  our  lives,  that  we  wUl  be 
strong  in  our  faith  and  obedient  to  Your 
word.  Enable  all  Your  people  to  sense  the 
joy  that  we  can  know  when  sustained  by 
Your  presence  and  blessed  by  Your 
peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  282.  nays  10 
answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  139* 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  66] 
YEAS — 282 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badham 
BafalU 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 


Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 


Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

CoughUn 

Courter 

D' Amours 


Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Oanielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dicks 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Callf. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GInn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Ouyer 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hlllls 

Hlnson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenrette 

Jones.  N.C. 


Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

MInlsh 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Martha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 


Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whltehurst 

Whltlev 

Whltta'ker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Porsythe 
Goodllng 
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Jacobs  Walker 

Lloyd  Wilson.  Bob 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Schroeder 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 2 

Gingrich  Neal 

NOT  VOTING— 139 

Boland  Clausen 

Breaux  Cleveland 

Brodhead  Coelho 

Brown.  Calif.  Collins,  ni. 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roclo  Ed- 
mondson. 

^  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1390.  An  act  to  promote  highway  safe- 
ty, to  reduce  highway  fatalities  and  injuries, 
to  minimize  property  damage  by  encouraging 
the  safe  operation  and  maintenance  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles,  to  minimize  dangers 
to  the  health  of  operators  when  operating 
commercial  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


the  late  honorable  william  m. 
Mcculloch 

(Mr.  GUYER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  our 
esteemed  friend  and  former  colleague, 
William  McCuUoch,  passed  away  this 
morning.  Many  of  the  Members  served 
with  Bill.  He  was  my  predecessor  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Ohio.  After  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  the  speaker 
of  the  house  back  in  Ohio,  he  served 
here  25  years.  He  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  but  mostly  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  champion  of  civil  rights  at  a 
very  crucial  time  in  this  Nation's  history. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  incomplete, 
but  I  want  to  ask  all  of  the  Members  to 
be  thoughtful  of  Bill's  family,  his  wife 
Mabel,  his  daughters  Nancy  and  Anne 
and  tiie  others  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 
I  hope  tliat  we  can  all  appropriately  pay 
respects,  and  tributes  at  a  later  time  to 
this  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Members  for 
sharing  with  me  this  moment  of  con- 
dolence and  respect  for  Congressman 
Bill  McCuUoch,  who  was  truly  a  rose 
on  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Guyer),  in  expressing  my 
deepest  regret  and  sympathy  to  Bill 
McCuUoch's  family.  I  served  with  Bill 
for  many  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
we  have  missed  him  since  he  left.  We 
certainly  wish  the  best  of  everything  to 
his  widow,  and  she  has  our  sympathy. 

Mr.  GUYER.  We  wUl  convey  that  to 
the  family. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving,  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  serving  under  Bil  McCuUoch 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  when  I 
was  a  freshman  Member.  I  really  do 
not  know  of  any  minority  Member  that 
had  more  to  do  with  the  furtherance 
of  civil  rights.  I  would  say  that  if  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  the  head  of  the  NAACP, 
were  here  today,  he  would  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  of  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Bill 
McCuUoch,  working  very  closely  with 
Emanuel  Celler,  did  more  for  the  cause 
Of  civil  rights  than  any  other  legislator 
m  the  House. 

«e^emTn'1;S-  "^^  ^^^'^'•'  "*"  *^^ 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  second  the  statement  just  made. 
That  is  precisely  true.  In  my  opinion — 
and  I  worked  on  every  civil  rights  bill 
that  ever  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— if  it  had  not  been  for  Bill 
McCuUoch,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  civil  rights  legislation.  He  and 
another  distinguished  Member  from 
Ohio,  being  on  the  RepubUcan  side,  the 
elder  Clarence  Brown,  were  absolutely 
key  in  the  passage  of  all  that  legislation 
starting  with  the  first  bill  that  passed 
the  House  in  1956,  and  going  on  to  the 
act  of  1957  and  the  major  bills  down  the 
line. 

This  country  wiU  always  owe  a  major 
debt  to  BUI  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  agree  with  everything  that 
has  been  said.  After  I  was  elected  to  this 
body  in  1968  I  came  to  Washington,  as 
aU  Congressmen-elect  do  and  Bill  Mc- 
CuUoch was  the  first  Republican  Member 
that  I  caUed  on  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This 
is  the  committee  I  wanted  to  serve  on, 
because  of  the  reputation  it  had  in  such 
fields  as  civil  rights.  The  example  that 
he  set,  an  example  of  statesmanship  in 
working  with  the  committee  chairman, 
Emanuel  CeUer,  in  vital  matters  concern- 
ing civU  rights  legislation  was  a  fine  les- 
son for  the  rest  of  us  who  had  the  honor 
to  serve  under  him.  I  wish  to  convey  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  GUYER.  And  we  wiU  do  that. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  join  in  expressing  not  only  my  pro- 
found respect,  but  my  affection  for  BiU 
McCuUoch.  For  those  who  did  not  serve 
here  at  the  time,  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  BUI  McCuUoch  was  a  very 
courtly,  very  dapper  Member  of  the 
House.  No  more  civilized,  more  classi- 
caUy  educated  man  or  woman  ever  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  loss 
is  a  profound  one,  not  only  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  to  humanity, 
which,  according  to  poetry,  he  was  very 
much  involved  with  and  was  very  much 
a  complete  part  of. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Bill  McCulloch  was,  indeed,  a  beloved 
pubUc  servant  and  a  beloved  man. 
Wherever  I  go  in  that  part  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  formerly 
represented  by  him,  people  ask  about 
him  constantly.  They  wUl  ask  about  him 
long  beyond  today.  He  wiU  be  weU  re- 


m.embered  and  weU  respected  and  weU 
loved  for  aU  be  did  for  the  people  of 
thii  United  States  and  the  people  of  our 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  expressiiMis  here,  speak- 
ing of  Clarence  Brown,  of  Clarence 
Brown,  Jr.,  the  expressions  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish),  the 
expressions  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Jacobs),  are  what  I  was  going 
to  say  about  Bill  McCuUoch.  These  are  aU 
congressional  chUdren  who  have  been 
referred  to  and  who  have  been  speaking. 
Truly  the  McCuUochs  were  great  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
whole  family  respected  the  institution 
of  the  House.  AU  of  them  served  the 
people  equaUy  weU  as  good  congressional 
f  aniiUes  always  do. 

Though  BiU's  son  is  not  in  this  House 
his  dauchter  has  been  a  great  force  in 
the  civic,  political,  and  philanthropic  life 
of  this  city  and  of  her  native  State. 

It  is  a  real  sadness  to  me  to  miss  an 
old  friend,  and  I  love  his  widow  and  his 
family  and  extend  to  them  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally 
will  convey  these  sentiments  to  the 
family,  and  later  an  appropriate  way 
WiU  be  found  for  aU  of  us  to  honor  him. 
I  just  want  to  say  in  closing  that  he  truly 
is  a  rose  on  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, that  great  American. 


REPUBLICANS  DENY  DUE  PROCESS 
TO  CONGRESSMAN  RICHARD 
KELLY 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congressman  Richard  Kelly 
and  I  are  a  thousand  Ught  years  apart. 
His  definition  of  the  role  of  government 
is  almost  absolutely  opposite  to  my 
definition  of  the  role  of  government.  We 
have  not  been  particular  friends. 

But  what  occurred  yesterday  with  ref- 
erence to  his  membership  in  the  party  I 
think  is  of  signal  danger  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  There  is  something 
caUed  due  process  and  this  House,  in  its 
component  parts,  ought  to  be  the  zealous 
guardians  of  due  process. 

What  occurred  to  the  Congressman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Kelly)  yesterday  was 
violative  of  due  process.  We  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  acts  that  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  committed  except  what  we 
have  read  in  the  papers.  There  has  been 
no  indictment.  There  has  been  no  trial. 
There  has  been  no  finding  of  giiUt. 

Had  there  been  a  finding  of  guUt.  he 
has  not  exhausted  his  legal  remedies. 

I  think,  what  the  Republican  Party 
did,  and  the  RepubUcan  Members  did,  is 
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a  clear  and  present  danger  to  all  of  us 
in  this  House  and  to  the  Nation. 


February  22,  1980 


BOB  KELLER  OF  GAO  ANNOUNCES 
RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  note  that  on  yesterday.  Bob 
Keller,  the  Deputy  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  announced  his  re- 
tirement after  45  years  of  dedicated 
service. 

Bob  has  been  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  over  the  years,  es- 
pecially during  his  service  as  the  CJen- 
eral  Counsel  of  GAO  beginning  in  1958 
and  from  the  time  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Comptroller  General  in  1969.  He 
is  a  man  of  remarkable  personal  courage 
and  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  and 
stability  in  the  financial  management 
community. 

Bob  has  degrees  in  both  law  and  ac- 
counting. He  has  distinguished  himself 
throughout  his  career  and  has  been  the 
recipient  of  the  Rockefeller  PubUc  Serv- 
ice Award,  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  Award  and  other  commenda- 
tions. Incredibly,  he  has  served  imder  all 
five  Comptrollers  General  since  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  was  established  by 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
sought  Bob  Keller's  judgment  and  coun- 
sel on  innumerable  occasions.  We  will 
all  miss  Bob  and  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee I  wish  Bob  and  his  wife,  Ben- 
ton, great  happiness  in  their  well-de- 
served retirement. 


CONGRESSMAN  KELLY'S  CASE  IS 
LYNCH  MOB  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
traditional  American  values  like  due 
process,  innocent  until  proven  guilty, 
and  a  fair  trial  apparently  have  no  place 
in  the  congressional  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

The  expulsion  of  Representative  Rich- 
ard Kelly  from  the  RepubUcan  Confer- 
ence before  charges  have  been  brought 
against  him  violates  every  tenet  of 
American  jurisprudence. 

Great  Republicans  of  the  past,  men 
like  Borah,  LaFbUette  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  must  be  turning  over  in  their 
graves. 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  a  party  bom  in 
the  struggle  for  individual  liberty  and 
human  rights  yielding  to  the  forces  of 
reaction  and  political  expediency. 

The  Republicans  may  have  helped 
themselves  in  the  short  run  of  this  elec- 
tion year. 


But  in  the  long  run  they  have  done 
themselves  and  the  House  a  terrible  dis- 
service. 

History  will  record  this,  whatever  the 
eventual  disposition  of  Mr.  Kelly's  case, 
as  lynch  mob  justice. 


TIA  LUISA 


(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  a  remarkable  woman  turned 
100  years  old.  Her  name  is  Luisa  Cham- 
pion Personius— affectionately  called 
"Tia  Luisa"  by  her  family  and  friends. 
She  is  my  great,  great,  great  aiuit. 

I  have  been  a  very  fortunate  man,  but 
the  real  rewards  of  my  life  have  been  in 
the  treasured  relationships  that  have 
come  from  knowing  and  loving  people 
like  Tia  Luisa.  The  simple  inescapable 
fact  is  that  she  cares  and  that  it  shows. 

A  poem  for  the  occasion  was  written 
by  Teresa  C.  Alamia  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues : 
"Tia  Luisa" — A  Champion  or  Champions 
In  1846  the  spirit  of  war  was  still  alive, 
When   at   Brazos   Santiago   the   Champions 
arrived. 

Prom    far-away    Italy    they    came    seeking 

success 
Alberto,  Pedro,  Nicolas,  Jorge,  and  one  named 

Jos« 

With  ambition,  religion,  and  very  lltte  gear 
They     readily    Joined     forces     with     Texas 
pioneers 

Boat-builders,    merchants,    fishermen    they 

became. 
Nothing  deterred  them,  winning  was  part  of 

the  game. 
As  they  all  married  we  find  Pedro  and  Pe- 

licitas  Soils 
Raising  a  large  family,  taking  pride  In  their 

breed 

Luisa.  the  12th  child  was  destined  to  shine 
For  she  had  sparkle,  charUma  all  in  her  smile 

Incarnate  Word  Convent's  Plrst  Graduating 
Class 

Pound  Luisa,  Gold  Medal  Winner,  proud  of 
her  task 

In  1917  a  blessing  that  came  from  above. 
Her  marriage  to  Clarence,  this  was  true  love 
God  gave  them  no  Children  this  was  His  plan 
She  scattered  her  love  to  the  whole  Cham- 
pion Clan 

One  hundred  years  of  devoted  working  and 

praying 
Can  be  proclaimed  by  simply  saying 

Luisa  spent  a  life  time  of  fathering 
Mothering,  slstering  and  brothering  .... 

Filling  the  physical  and  spiritual  needs 
of  young  and  old  ...  .  she  planted   these 
seeds 

Happy  Birthday  Tia  Luisa,  as  you  celebrate 
The  lOOth  year  of  your  Historic  Birthdate 
1880-1980 


ENOUGH  PATIENCE— WE  NEED  AC- 
nON  FOR  RELEASE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  think  it 
appropriate  that  the  Republican  Party 
take  care  of  its  disciplinary  problems  and 
the  majority  party  take  care  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  our  ad- 
ministration's course  of  patience  in  deal- 
ing with  Iran's  barbaric  kidnaping  of 
our  diplomats— but  111  days  of  captivity 
is  enough. 

Patience  is  indeed  a  virtue,  but  exces- 
sive patience  becomes  paralysis. 

The  public  pronouncements  concern- 
ing the  purpose  and  probable  results 
from  the  Waldheim  Commission's  work 
are  totally  unacceptable— a  further  guilt 
trip  for  America  and  adding  to  our  store 
of  national  humiliation. 

We  must  stop  rewarding  the  outlaws 
and  start  penalizing  them. 

Perhaps  something  is  going  on  se- 
cretly that  we  do  not  know  about— but 
recalling  Jimmy  Carter's  campaign 
pledges  against  secret  diplomacy  I  doubt 
it. 

Mr.  Carter,  you  told  the  world  you 
would  turn  the  screw  on  Iran  a  little 
tighter  every  day— but  the  only  cries  of 
pain  we  hear  are  from  our  hostages. 

Mr.  President,  please  put  down  the 
press  releases  and  pick  up  the  screw- 
driver— enough  is  enough. 


WE    ARE    RIDING    AN    INFLATION 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
have  heard  some  of  the  most  distressing 
economic  news.  Rampaging  inflation  has 
hit  a  new  peak.  An  editorial  in  our  Wis- 
consin newspaper  stated: 

Were  riding  an  inflation  merry-go-round. 
And  there's  a  good  question  whether  the 
Fed  or  any  other  governmental  body  can 
really  stop  the  carnival. 

The  pessimistic  news  from  Washing- 
ton seems  to  be  crushing  the  will  of  the 
American  people  to  fight  back,  to  find 
solutions  to  our  problems.  The  editorial 
went  on  to  say  that,  "continued  deficit 
spending  of  Government"  is  the  basic 
cause  of  inflation. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  deci- 
sions made  here  contribute  to  our  un- 
bearable inflation.  We  cannot  survive  as 
a  nation  with  annualized  inflation  of 
19.2  percent.  We  will  flnancially  wipe  out 
our  middle  class,  our  senior  citizens,  and 
people  on  fixed  incomes. 

It  is  not  Government's  function  to  run 
the  lives  of  its  people,  but  just  the  op- 
posite. Fewer  programs  are  required,  not 
more.  That  will  reduce  spending  and 
stem  the  tide  of  inflation. 


February  22,  1980 
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IS  IT  AN  "ECONOMIC  CRIME "  TO 
SELL  FOR  PROFIT? 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  you  can  be  jailed  or  executed  for 
committing  an  "economic  crime."  Under 
this  heading  come  such  antisocial  of- 
fenses as  selling  a  good  or  service  to  a 
willing  buyer  for  profit. 

Considering  the  tyranny  in  Iran,  I 
was  not  surprised  to  see  a  photo  in  the 
papers  recently  of  a  small  businessman 
being  lashed  in  Tehran  by  revolution- 
ary guardsmen.  His  crime  was  "prof- 
iteering." He  made  the  mistake  that 
Chrysler  avoided — making  a  profit  by 
serving  the  consumer. 

The  economic  climate  in  the  United 
States,  created  by  the  laws  written  by 
Congress  in  principle,  may  not  be  much 
different.  A  young  service  station  owner 
in  Boston  was  arrested  by  the  Federal 
energy  police  for  selling  gasoline  to  cus- 
tomers at  a  price  higher  than  the  DOE 
allows.  Customers  were  glad  to  pay  the 
price,  because  this  station  owner  stayed 
open  nights  and  weekends  in  a  tough 
neighborhood,  but  this  cut  no  ice  with 
DOE  bureaucrats.  They  would  rather 
have  no  gasoline  offered  for  sale,  than 
a  market  price  set  voluntarily  in  trans- 
actions between  willing  buyer  and  seller. 

This  service  station  owner,  Mr.  Glenn 
Heller,  was  just  sentenced  to  30  days  in 
Jail  and  $9,450  fine.  Can  we,  as  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  free  country,  be  proud  of 
this  example  of  justice?  Is  this  part  of 
the  American  dream?  I  certainly  hope 
not. 


THE  ACTION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
CONFERENCE 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  some  very  interesting  remarks 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  this 
morning.  One  of  them  was  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  Republican  Party  is  somehow 
politically  motivated,  and  that  this  will 
somehow  benefit  one  party  rather  than 
another  in  the  election. 

What  is  being  said  when  we  hear  these 
words?  It  is  that  the  American  people 
understand  better  than  some  Members 
of  this  House  how  a  tragedy  such  as 
that  which  has  fallen  on  this  House 
must  be  regarded.  They  know  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  even  if  you  do  not.  We 
are  trying  to  express  that  this  House  is 
the  temple  of  the  people,  as  is  written 
on  the  doorways  downstairs.  "We  have 
no  oracle  but  our  Constitution;  no  temple 
but  our  Capitol" — that  is  inscribed  over 
our  doors. 

Standards  must  be  on  a  higher  level 
here  than  those  we  have  all  had  to  ac- 
cept from  time  to  time.  Nobody  can  cast 
stones,  and  nobody  is  judging  guilt  or 
innocence.  That  is  not  our  object;  we  are 
not  Judging  guilt  or  innocence. 


Ethical  conduct  is  what  must  be 
judged,  and  that  is  what  one  tries  to 
do.  It  should  not  be  considered  other- 
wise. The  motives  here  are  not  political. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  We 
must  get  that  out  of  our  thinking.  The 
people  are  asking  for  something  more. 


THE  ACTION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
ports of  the  activities  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference  yesterday  were 
very  sketchy.  It  was  a  closed  conference, 
and  I  am  certainly  under  no  burden  to 
try  to  explain  the  rationale  behind  the 
deliberations  of  the  conference,  or  what 
resulted  in  the  form  of  action  by  our 
friend  from  Florida  (Mr.  Kelly)  . 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself  in  second- 
ing the  sentiments  voiced  by  Mrs.  Fen- 
wicK,  and  in  explaining  why  I  encour- 
aged Congressman  Kelly  to  act  as  he 
did  and  why  I  would  have  supported  a 
resolution  to  suspend  his  party  privileges 
had  he  not  taken  that  step. 

It  was  not  to  find  guilt  or  innocence 
at  all.  It  was  rather  to  estabUsh  a  prece- 
dent which  has  applied  to  policemen, 
school  teachers,  and  others,  a  course 
which  I  think  is  pretty  well  throughout 
the  country.  If  a  policeman  or  a  school 
teacher  is  put  under  a  heavy  cloud  of 
allegation,  he  or  she  is  suspended  from 
their  responsibilities.  They  are  not  sus- 
pended from  pay,  but  suspended  from 
responsibilties  until  such  time  as  the 
allegations  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
I  think  this  is  a  proper  responsibility  of 
party  leadership. 


When  it  is  alleged  on  good  evidence  that 
a  Member  of  the  House  is  involved  in 
criminal  activity,  that  Member  should 
voluntarily  suspend  himself  from  the 
conference  pending  the  adjudication  of 
whether  or  not  the  charges  are  correct. 
The  Republican  Party  has  taken  this  ac- 
tion as  a  refiection  of  this  ethical  stand- 
ard and  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to 
suggest  to  the  leadership  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  the  House  that  they  can 
demonstrate  that  they  too  recognize  the 
existence  of  this  ethical  standard. 

Policeman,  bank  tellers,  and  teachers 
are  routinely  suspended  pending  ttie 
adjudication  of  criminal  proceedings.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  that  House  Members 
be  subject  to  the  same  standard. 


THE  ACnON  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  was  surprised, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  heard  two  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  this  morning 
make  reference  to  an  act  of  the  Republi- 
can Conference  on  yesterday  relating  to 
Mr.  Kelly,  because  I  am  not  sure  they 
read  what  was  the  issue.  The  action  of 
the  conference  proposed  that  Mr.  Kelly 
be  suspended,  not  that  he  be  expelled. 

There  is  a  significant  philosophical 
difference  between  these  two  approaches. 
We  have  not  judged  anybody's  guilt.  We 
have  just  established  a  new  procedure, 
a  precedent  for  the  House,  by  saying 
that  criminal  charges  will  be  adjudi- 
cated in  a  court  with  respect  to  guilt  or 
innocence,  entailing  due  process  of  law 
at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings.  But, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  issue  of 
criminality,  there  is  an  ethical  standard 
which  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  people  who  are  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  House.  This  ethical  issue 
is  separate  and  apart  from  anything 
having  to  do  with  the  criminal  charge. 


D  1140 
THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  DOES  NOT 
JUDGE  PEOPLE  FOR  THEIR  IDEAS 
BUT  IT  DOES  FOR  THEIR  CON- 
DUCT 

(Mr.  ASHBRCX)K  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBRCXJK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
am  inclined  to  respond  a  Uttle  bit  to 
what  was  said  on  the  other  side.  I  think 
the  American  people,  since  you  have  in- 
jected poUtics,  got  a  pretty  good  example 
of  the  politics  of  this  body. 

I  look  upon  myself — I  do  not  say  it 
favorably — as  probably  considered  one  of 
the  worst  renegades  in  the  Republican 
Party.  I  say  what  I  think.  I  criticize  my 
party.  I  have  not  been  proud  of  my  party 
many  times,  or  even  people  in  the  White 
House.  As  yet,  in  22  years,  I  have  not  had 
any  Republican  leader  tell  me  to  shut 
up  or  that  what  I  was  saying  w&s  wrong 
and  that  I  should  not  say  it.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  does  not  move  on  people  who 
have  ideas  and  express  them.  We  do 
when  it  comes  to  conduct. 

What  happened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle?  I  sat  here  when  two  of  my 
friends,  Albert  Watson  and  John  Bell 
Williams  were  stripped  of  their  seniority, 
not  for  a  crime,  not  for  their  conduct, 
but  for  what  they  thought  philosopicaUy 
in  the  opposition  they  had  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  a  candidate  for  their 
party,  to  weed  out  their  differences. 

We  do  not  judge  people  for  their  ideas, 
but  we  do  for  their  conduct.  On  the  other 
side  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  quite 
often  judge  them  for  their  ideas,  but  not 
their  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1979 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  581  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  toi- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  581 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  Mc- 
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tlon  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget.  Act 
of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.B.  6081)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
assistance  in  support  of  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic processes  of  development  in  Central 
America,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shsJl  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
reconunit. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land  (Mr.  Bauman)   for  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  need  to  debate  this  resolution.  It 
makes  in  order  the  bill  that  deals  with 
aid  to  Nicaragua  and  some  other  coun- 
tries. I  think  everybody  knows  what  is 
in  it.  It  is  an  open  rule.  It  provides  for 
normal  debate.  All  it  does  besides  that  is 
to  waive  a  point  of  order  under  the 
Budget  Act  which  I  do  not  believe  is  in 
controversy. 

I  have  a  couple  of  speakers  who  want 
to  speak  on  the  question  of  the  secret 
session,  and  I  will  put  them  on  at  the 
appropriate  point.  In  the  meantime,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require,  and  I 
may  require  some  time.  I  have  a  number 
of  requests  for  speakers  on  this  side,  so 
for  Members  who  are  trying  to  plan  their 
morning,  we  will  probably  take  the  entire 
time  on  the  rule.  We  will  probably  have 
a  vote  on  the  rule.  We  will  probably  have 
a  vote  on  going  into  the  committee.  We 
will  probably  have  a  lot  of  discussion 
here,  so  if  anyone  wants  to  leave  and  not 
listen  to  me,  they  might  as  well  leave  and 
go  to  their  offices  and  get  their  work 
done,  because  I  am  going  to  speak.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  he  may  leave  too,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  protect  his  interests  while  he  is 
gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  debate  on  the  issue 
of  aid  to  Nicaragua  would  be  complete 
without  an  examination  of  precisely 
what  has  been  said  by  the  leaders  of  that 
country  since  the  Sandinista  guerrillas 
took  over  on  July  19.  i  have  repeatedly 
and  consistently  heard  the  apologists  for 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere  ask  us  not  to  look 
at  what  they  are  saying  but  what  they 
have  done  and  to  ignore  our  precon- 
ceived notions  about  the  new  leaders  of 
that  government  and  their  rhetoric  be- 
fore we  vote  to  provide  aid  to  that  na- 
tion. That  is  sound  advice  and  we  ought 


to  take  that  direction.  That  is  what  I 
intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  such  a  brilliant 
orator  and  I  am  so  able  to  persuade  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  would  re- 
quest that  there  be  a  modicum  of  order 
so  that  my  pearls  of  wisdom  are  not  lost. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  is  not  in  order.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  Will  those  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  converse  please  leave  the 
Chamber. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauhan)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee, 
and  the  ranking  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, I  have  for  the  last  2  years 
had  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Central  America  because  of  the  bearing 
of  events  in  that  area  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  my  subcommittee  and  the  operation 
of  the  canal.  Concomitant  with  that  in- 
terest I  have  made  it  a  habit  to  read 
each  day  the  State  Department  sum- 
maries and  publications  of  all  of  the 
major  news  events  in  Central  America, 
particularly  as  they  pertain  to  Nicaragua. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  that  at  the 
time   we    debated    the   implementation 
legislation  that  carried  out  the  terms 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  we  dis- 
cussed in  a  secret  session,  and  to  some 
degree  openly,  the  involvement  of  Pan- 
ama and  Cuba  at  that  time  in  over- 
throwing the  existing   Government   of 
Anastasio    Somoza.    In    reading    those 
dispatches  from  the  controlled  media  in 
Nicaragua,   from   that   time   until   the 
present  I  think  that  we  can  find  un- 
deniable proof  that  any  aid  or  money 
that  we  give  to  the  current  Government 
of  Nicaragua  in  an  efifort  to  keep  them 
from  turning  communistic  will  fail  be- 
cause they  already  have  a  Communist 
government  and  they  are  dominated  by 
Communists  trained  in  Cuba. 

First,  I  think  the  House  ought  to  know 
a  little  bit  about  the  system  that  exists 
in  that  Government  at  this  time  since 
we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  on  whether 
to  finance  this  Government's  operation 
and  the  so-called  private  sector  that  re- 
mains in  that  unfortunate  country. 

There  is  a  five-man  junta  that  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  The  true  power 
lies  with  a  Sandinista  directorate  that 
actually  controls  the  Government.  This 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front  is 
composed  of  Cuban-trained  guerrillais 
and  self-styled  Marxists.  It  has  full  rep- 
resentation throughout  all  the  agencies 
of  the  Government;  the  ministers  and 
members  of  that  military  directorate 
hold  key  positions  in  every  ministry.  The 
powerless  junta  itself  is  composed  of 
some  private  sector  figures,  also  members 
from  the  Sandinista  directorate,  includ- 
ing Daniel  Ortega,  who  is  a  leader  of  the 
Sandinista  guerrilla  forces ;  Moises  Has- 
san Morales,  a  Marxist  university  pro- 
fessor who  also  participated  in  the  guer- 
rilla war;  Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado.  a 
leftist  lawyer:  and  Violeta  Barrios  de 
Chamorro,  the  widow  of  a  noted  news- 
paper owner  and  opponent  to  Somoza 


who  was  killed  last  year  and  whose  death 
was  probably  one  of  the  ultimate  factors 
in  the  eventual  overthrow  of  Somoza. 

Lastly,  the  fifth  member  of  the  junta 
is  Alfonso  Robelo  Callejas  whom  I  had 
the  honor  to  meet  last  weekend  when  I 
was  in  Managua,  an  industrialist  who 
began  political  activity  shortly  after 
newspaperman  Chamorro's  death— and 
I  might  say,  an  interesting  gentleman 
who.  quite  obviously  wields  little  power 
In  the  Government.  He  and  Senora 
Chamorro,  in  fact  are  figureheads  so 
that  the  Government  can  have  a  some- 
what moderate  face. 

The  real  power,  the  people  with  the 
guns,  are  the  Sandinistas.  Their  actions 
since  July  19  show  that  they  have  pushed 
this  country  hard  to  the  left  into  the 
Soviet  orbit,  into  the  Cuban  orbit  under 
Fidel  Castro  and  they  have  taken  Castro 
and  Cuba  as  their  role  model. 

I  wish  the  Members  of  the  House 
could  have  joined  me  last  Saturday 
night  when  I  sat  for  an  hour  with  my 
aide  who  speaks  fiuent  Spanish  because 
he  is  a  refugee  from  Cuba,  and  talked 
to  the  five  Sandinista  guards  who  were 
assigned  to  me.  It  is  a  little  bit  difficult 
for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  become  used  to  having  five 
guards  wherever  he  goes  in  and  out  of 
buildings  in  public  places,  with  loaded 
guns  held  out  as  they  walk  in  front  of 
him  and  behind  him  in  order  to  protect 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  told  me  through  my 
aide  that  they  had  been  given  strict 
instructions  that  nothing  was  to  happen 
to  an  American  Congressman  while  he 
was  in  Nicaragua.  As  I  understand  other 
Members  who  have  been  there  last 
November,  and  since,  had  similar 
protection. 

We  talked  for  over  an  hour  with  these 
young  people,  one  of  them  23  and  a  law 
student,  and  they  made  it  very  plain 
that  they  view  the  United  States  as  their 
enemy  and  some  would  say  they  have 
perhaps  good  cause  to  feel  that  way  be- 
cause of  some  past  policies  regarding 
the  previous  head  of  government.  They 
made  it  plain  that  they  admire  Cuba 
and  Fidel  Castro.  They  made  it  plain 
that  they  feel  the  United  States  owes 
them  money  as  retribution  for  our  past 
policies.  They  made  it  plain  that  they 
are  in  fact  in  almost  every  way  dedi- 
cated Marxists  willing  to  renew  the 
revolution  at  any  time  in  order  to  carry 
out  what  they  believe  is  best  for  their 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  gave  some  detailed 
description  of  that  experience  because 
quite  frankly  I  think  the  House  should 
know.  These  young  men  admitted  to  me 
openly  that  they  were  trained  by  Cubans 
in  police  work,  intelligence,  and  military 
activities.  Hundreds  of  Cuban  trainers 
are  there.  They  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  government.  On 
every  street  comer  similar  young  people 
armed  and  ready  to  fire  gims  are  to  be 
seen  and  they  control  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  bit  alarming  for  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  be  awakened  by 
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the  crow  of  a  rooster  outside  the  Inter- 
national Hotel  in  Managua  followed  by 
several  rounds  of  gunfire  as  I  was  on 
Sunday  morning.  Eight  months  after  the 
revolution  Nicaragua  still  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous place  particularly  for  those  who 
oppose  the  government  in  any  respect 
because  they  might  very  well  find  them- 
selves on  the  receiving  end  of  one  of  the 
guns  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  war  against 
Somoza  we  repeatedly  saw  the  evidence 
of  that  Cuban  involvement  that  I  men- 
tioned. They  trained,  they  armed,  they 
equipped  and  they  assisted  and  they 
fought  with  the  Sandinistas  In  over- 
throwing the  government.  Today,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell  from  published  sources  pub- 
licly known,  Cuba  is  still  assisting  that 
government  and  they  are  fomenting  rev- 
olution in  other  surroimding  countries. 

The  influence  of  Cuba  on  Nicaragua  Is 
very  deep.  It  is  increasing  every  day. 
They  have  taken  over  with  Cuban  advis- 
ers the  indoctrination  of  the  Nicaraguan 
youths,  they  have  adopted  Cuba's  model 
of  work/study  education.  On  March  15 
they  will  send  any  number  of  Cubans  and 
others,  men  and  women,  out  into  the 
countryside  to  educate  the  peasants  in  a 
literacy  campaign  called  Alfabetizacion, 
which  is  very  much  like  the  first  efforts 
by  Castro  in  Cuba  to  take  over  the  indoc- 
trination of  young  people  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  1,200  Cuban 
teachers,  there  are  500  Cuban  medical 
personnel,  200  so-called  roadbuilders, 
there  is  Cuban  military  there  training 
and  assisting  the  government.  They  have 
sent  large  numbers  of  Nicaraguan  chil- 
dren to  Cuba  to  be  trained.  Literally  the 
Cuban  presence  is  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  intense  activity  by 
Cuba  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the 
countries  surroimding  Nicaragua  and 
there  is  some  concern  about  the  direc- 
tion this  has  all  taken.  At  the  same  time 
Nicaragua  has  firmly  cemented  itself  to 
the  Communist  nations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  satellites.  They  have  recognized 
Vietnam.  East  Germany  has  given  them 
$20  to  $30  million  I  was  told  by  the  head 
of  the  central  bank.  They  have  received 
aid  from  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria.  They  are  already  estab- 
lishing relations  with  all  of  those  coun- 
tries as  well  as  Mongolia,  Iraq.  Poland, 
and  all  of  the  Communist  bloc  countries. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Soviets 
who  have  established  a  mission  there  al- 
ready have  hailed  publicly  what  is  hap- 
pening there.  They  have  praised  them 
continually  for  this  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize the  revolution  in  Nicaragua  for 
what  it  really  is.  In  September  in  Mexico 
City  the  Commimist  Parties  of  Latin 
American  nations  endorsed  the  Nicara- 
guan Government,  proclaimed  their 
solidarity  with  the  revolution  and  in  fact 
we  only  have  to  look  to  the  words  of 
those  who  are  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment as  to  what  they  really  believe.  Not 
all  of  Nicaragua's  officials  are  hesistant 
at  all  in  what  they  say.  For  instance, 
Humberto  Ortega,  who  is  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Nicaraguan  Army, 


made  it  plain  a  few  mcmths  ago  that  the 
Nicaraguans  and  the  Sandinistas  would 
strike  against  perceived  enemies  any 
time,  anywhere  even  beyond  its  national 
borders  and  the  Sandinistas  have  lived 
up  to  that  promise.  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors Honduras,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador 
have  taken  in  refugees  who  have  fled 
from  the  Sandinistas  and  each  country 
reports  kidnapings  and  murders  by  the 
Sandinista  hit  squads  that  are  sent  into 
those  countries,  such  as  the  infamous 
murder  of  the  Commander  Bravo  who 
was  one  of  Somoza's  military  leaders.  He 
was  hunted  and  assassinated  in  Decem- 
ber by  Nicaraguans  who  had  orders  to 
kill  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  hit  squads  have 
been  sent  out  by  the  Sandinistas  to 
other  countries.  Honduras  has  seemed  to 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  these  attacks 
but  quite  frankly  they  have  occurred  in 
many  parts  of  Central  America. 

Those  who  have  stayed  behind  in 
Nicaragua  and  have  not  fled  are  under 
constant  heavy  pressure  to  support  the 
new  regime — or  else.  Schools  have  been 
taken  over  completely.  As  I  mentioned, 
there  is  the  campaign  of  so-called  liter- 
acy; the  national  university  has  fired 
any  professors  who  had  the  slightest  dis- 
agreement with  the  regime.  Marxism 
and  Leninism  are  now  taught  as  regular 
political  courses.  They  formed  a  chil- 
dren's association  so  there  will  be  "good 
cadres  of  the  revolution,"  as  they  put  it. 

They  have  controlled  the  press.  La 
Barricada  is  their  newspaper.  La  Prensa 
is  the  only  free  paper  but  it  too  has  been 
warned  to  watch  its  step  or  it  will  not 
be  publishing  very  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  interesting  is  that 
in  every  block  in  the  city  of  Managua, 
in  all  parts  of  the  countryside  they  have 
established  so-called  Sandinista  Defense 
Committees.  These  defense  committees 
are  precisely  the  same  kind  of  commit- 
tees set  up  in  Cuba  and  still  to  this  day 
exist  in  Cuba  where  the  local  Sandinista 
representatives  control  the  people, 
watch  the  people,  report  back  to  the 
government,  spy  on  the  people  and  at 
one  point  even  controlled  whether  they 
would  have  license  plates  for  their  cars 
and  how  much  food  would  be  distributed 
to  them. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revo- 
lution has  been  highly  successful.  It  has 
been  organized  in  a  very  efficient  man- 
ner so  that  freedoms  are  diminished  and 
that  the  Communist  govenunent  has 
maximum  control. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  just  a  couple  of  questions 
dealing  first  with  the  rule. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  gentleman  raised  some 
very  serious  questions  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman said  he  did  not  have  answers, 
based  on  his  recent  trip  to  Nicaragua 
and  asked  for  at  least  a  1-week  post- 
ponement of  the  granting  of  this  rule. 


Obviously  that  request  was  not  honored 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  gentleman  been 
able  to  pursue  these  additional  questions 
that  he  had  in  mind  when  he  brought 
them  up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  had  the  benefit  of  read- 
ing four  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
cannot  be  discussed  in  open  session.  I 
have  been  told  these  documents  were 
available  to  any  Member  of  the  House 
but  yesterday  when  the  gentleman  from 
California  (.Mr.  Lagoicarsino)  and  my- 
self went  to  the  select  committee  we  had 
to  obtain  individual  permission,  by  a  vote 
of  the  committee  members  poUed  by 
telephone,  in  order  to  see  those  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DERwmsKi)  at  an  appropriate  time  next 
week — as  this  matter,  I  understand  will 
be  carried  over — to  move  for  a  secret 
session  so  that  the  entire  House  can  be 
made  aware  of  the  facts  contained  in 
those  memoranda  from  our  intelligence 
agencies.  They  do  indeed  answer  some 
of  the  questions  I  have  had  and  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  refers. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  do 
have  that  session  at  an  appropriate  time 
to  let  the  Members  know  the  character 
of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  its 
activities  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
dressing just  the  rule,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Members  know  how  this 
rule  was  reported  out.  Has  the  gentle- 
man discussed  that  in  his  comments  so 
far? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  not.  The  mi- 
nority members  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  did  request  a  week's  delay  and 
moved  to  delay  the  rule  until  next  Tues- 
day so  that  some  of  this  information 
could  be  obtained  and  put  in  a  form  to 
be  presented  to  the  House.  Tliat  motion 
was  voted  down.  The  Committee  on 
Rules,  lacking  a  quorum  because  the  mi- 
nority members  declined  to  participate 
further  suid  left,  had  to  wait  some  min- 
utes until  they  were  able  to  round  up  a 
quorum  and  they  then  reported  the  rule. 
Unfortimately  for  the  majority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  someone  on 
the  staff  did  not  file  the  rule  and  that 
led  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  In  the  gentleman's  visit  did 
he  find  any  reason  to  suspect  there  was 
any  inclination  to  move  toward  a  more 
democratic  government  in  Nicaragua  or 
a  more  pro- American  government,  in  any 
way? 

D  1200 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  cannot  honestly  say 
in  the  2  days  that  I  was  there,  and  it  was 
a  limited  time,  that  I  saw  smy  disposition 
toward  democrswy.  They  have  refused  to 
establish  a  date  for  elections.  The  po- 
litical activities  of  groups  in  opposition 
are  severely  curtailed.  "The  press  is  cur- 
tailed. There  is  talk  of  nationalizing  all 
the  private  schools.   Most  major  busi- 
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nesses  have  been  nationalized.  Quite 
frankly,  they  are  following  the  Cuban 
model  almost  to  the  nth  degree,  step  by 
step. 

Bi4r.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and  the 
very  fine  presentation  the  gentleman 
is  making  should  be  listened  to  very 
carefully  by  the  Members. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  point. 
I  have  over  the  years  been  very  inter- 
ested in  communism,  the  Communist 
Party  and  their  ideological  struggles.  I 
probably  have  talked  to  a  hundred  or 
more  FBI-CIA  personnel  who  have  dealt 
with  Communists,  who  have  tried  to  get 
them  to  come  over  to  our  side.  There  is 
one  caveat  that  I  would  throw  out  in 
which  I  think  we  make  a  mistake.  I  have 
yet  to  ever  talk  to  an  FBI  or  a  CIA 
agent  who  said  that  money  was  ever  a 
reason  for  bringing  an  agent  from  the 
other  side  to  this  side.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  first  thing  that  turns  them 
off.  The  very  first  thing  that  makes  a 
Communist  repel  is  the  thought  of  any 
money.  You  can  win  them  on  ideology. 
You  can  win  them  on  strength.  You  can 
win  them  on  the  idea  that  your  side  is 
going  to  win,  but  you  never  win  them, 
you  never  get  them  to  defect  because  of 
money. 

Yet.  as  a  nation,  our  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  think  that  the  way  we 
can  get  these  people  to  move  away  from 
a  Communist  line  position  to  ours  is  to 
engage  in  some  kind  of  a  contest  with 
them  on  the  dollar  sign. 

I  think  it  is  doomed  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  has  been  doomed  in  the 
past  and  I  think  in  Nicaragua  we  will 
see  another  classic  example  of  failure 
based  on  something  that  just  does  not 
work  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
Communist  mentality. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  is  indeed  ironic  when  the 
President  is  telling  us  we  must  oppose 
communism  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Middle  East  to  protect  our  best  inter- 
ests that  we  are  being  asked  today  to 
vote  for  legislation  that  wUl  aid  com- 
munism very  directly  and  very  specifi- 
cally in  a  country  that  needs  not  ap- 
proval of  communism,  but  removal  of 
communism  from  its  borders. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule  and  in  support  of 
this  bill.  I  will  not  take  much  time  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  trouble  has  just 
begun  for  our  Latin  American  broth- 
ers and  sisters  near  the  equator.  With 
underdevelopment,  overpopulation,  fail- 
ing economies  and  Cuban  resurgents,  all 
of  which  stirs  violence  and  revolution 
among  the  islands  adjacent  to  Central 
America  in  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  in 
Central  America. 
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The  March  1  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Review  publishes  a  disturbing  article  that 
reveals  some  facts  about  the  Caribbean. 
I  commend  that  information  as  manda- 
tory reading  for  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  is  as  follows : 
Caribbean    in    Conflict:    Storm    Clouds 
Over  Paradise 
(By  Horace  Sutton) 
At  first  glance.  Key  West,  the  southern- 
most  part   of   the   United   States,   seems   a 
frivolous  Island.  Where  else  would  the  post- 
man arrive  in  standard  government  uniform 
wearing  a  green  stone  In  his  pierced  ear? 
Where  else  might  a  cobbler's  shop  called  Shoe 
Fly   sell   boots   made   of   python   at   $175   a 
pair?  Where  else  would  the  premier  depart- 
ment store   be  called   Fast   Buck   Freddie's, 
or  the  bookstore  display  In  Its  front  window 
The  Complete  Travel  Guide  to  Cuba? 

On  the  surface  Key  West  Is  the  Capital 
of  Camp,  yet  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
swirl  of  shops  and  bars,  at  a  disused  corner 
of  an  obsolete  naval  base.  In  a  building 
called  the  Truman  Annex,  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas  Replogle  commands  the  no-non- 
sense staff  of  70  officers  and  men  of  the  Carib- 
bean Contingency  Joint  Task  Force.  They 
are  there  because  hurricanes  of  conflict  are 
roiling  the  Caribbean  Sea,  stirring  violence, 
revolution,  and  terrorism  on  islands  that 
are  strung  out  from  the  American  keys  clear 
to  South  America,  a.";  well  as  in  the  Central 
American  republics  that  form  the  southwest- 
ern curve  of  the  Caribbean  basin.  It  is  an 
area  that  the  United  States  has  written  off 
as  an  American  playland.  But  while  Wash- 
ington has  been  preoccupied  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia, 
an  ominous  change  has  taken  place  agitated 
by  underdevelopment,  overpopulation,  fall- 
ing economics,  and  Cuban  resurgence. 

Replogle's  prime  function,  therefore.  Is  to 
keep  binoculars  trained  on  Cuba.  90  miles 
away  and  the  home  of  a  Soviet  brigade.  His 
mission:  to  call,  if  necessary,  upon  airborne 
troops,  naval  strike  units,  the  marines,  or 
whatever  forces  are  deemed  necessary  by  him 
and  confirmed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
contain  the  Caribbean.  The  job  is  a  critical 
one.  for  the  United  States  has  vital  Interests 
in  the  area — In  order  of  their  importance, 
oil.  aluminum,  and  access  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  Fifty-two  percent  of  all  oil  Imported 
by  the  U.S.  flows  through  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Tankers  sail  through  the  deep-water  channel 
alongside  the  island  of  Grenada,  where  the 
Cubans  are  building  an  airfield,  on  their  way 
to  refineries  In  Houston  and  New  Orleans. 
There  are  no  other  deep-water  ports  In  the 
south  or  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  capable  of  taking  supertankers  that 
displace  100.000  tons  and  have  a  draft  of 
90  feet,  larger  than  an  alcrcaft  carrier.  The 
closest  harbor  is  Portland,  Maine,  which  can 
handle  a  tanker  of  70,000  deadweight  tons. 

Tankers  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Nigeria, 
Venezuela,  and  other  petroleum  exporters  de- 
liver oil  to  refineries  in  the  Bahamas,  Trini- 
dad, Aruba.  and  Curacao.  But  even  after  the 
oil  Is  transshipped  to  smaller  tankers  on  those 
Caribbean  Islands,  it  must  pass  through  this 
newly  charged  area  en  route  to  the  E^ast 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  And  if  Moscow's 
aggression  In  Afghanistan  "is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  possible  control  over  much  of  the 
world's  oil  supplies,"  as  President  Carter 
stated  in  his  speech  of  January  4,  the  So- 
viet-Cuban posture  in  the  West  Indies  is 
fraught  with  even  more  significance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  Is  dependent  upon 
Caribbean  aliunlnum,  the  metal  of  the  space 
age,  half  of  which  is  provided  by  Jamaica,  an 
Island  considered  the  ripest  of  those  that 
could  fall  In  the  Communist  basket.  Finally, 
there  Is  our  access  to  the  Panama  Canal  In 


case  of  war,  which  Is  no  longer  assured  under 
the  new  treaty. 

So  far  the  Cuban-Soviet  alliance  has  been 
content  to  push  American  patience  as  far  as 
It  will  go,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stir  sen- 
sitive areas.  Objectives  are  not  lacking.  In 
the  outer  rim  tensions  run  high.  Guatemala 
seethes  with  political  murder.  A  dozen  years 
ago.  John  G.  Meln  became  the  first  United 
States  ambassador  ever  to  be  assassinated, 
kUled  by  Cuban-style  rural  guerrillas.  Two 
years  ago,  a  new  terrorist  group  kidnaped 
the  Guatemalan  foreign  minister  and  four 
weeks  later  murdered  the  Nlcaraguan  ambas- 
sador. President  KJell  Laugerud  claimed  the 
terrorists  got  their  support  and  their  Instruc- 
tions from  Cuba,  an  allegation  that  the  CIA 
corroborates.  In  El  Salvador,  one  weekend 
last  September,  ii  people  were  killed  m 
skirmishes  between  left  and  right.  Earlier 
that  week  leftists  had  killed  the  brother  of 
President  Carlos  Humberto  Romero.  A  banner 
of  the  Sandinistas  was  among  the  flags  left 
beside  the  corpse. 

Five  months  after  the  summer  revolution, 
which  at  last  disposed  of  the  45-year  despoUc 
rule  of  Anastaslo  Somoza  Debayle.  the  politi- 
cal flavor  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Junta  is  still 
hard  to  deflne.  Of  the  top  nine  SandinlsU 
guerrillas,  all  young,  some  well-born,  four 
and  perhaps  six  were  primed  In  Cuba,  one  in 
Moscow.  Another  chose  exile  in  Chile  during 
the  reign  of  Salvador  Allende.  the  late 
Marxist  president.  The  only  Sandlnlsta  on 
the  executive  Junta  that  governs  the  nation 
Is  Daniel  Ortega,  a  33-year-old  tough-talklng 
revolutionary  who  spouts  antl-imperlalUt 
rhetoric.  Communes  have  sprouted  on  the 
expropriated  Somoza  land.  "Counterrevolu- 
tionary" has  become  a  pejorative  label,  and 
certification  that  one  Is  clear  of  such  taint 
comes  from  neighborhood  committees  that 
were  the  underground  cells  during  the  revo- 
lution. Some  of  these  groups  are  fiercely 
militant.  ' 

A  handbill  distributed  In  one  district  not 
long  ago  urged  the  formation  of  "strict  vigi- 
lance committees  "  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
"watch  who  enters  and  leaves  the  houses  of 
your  friends."  It  urged  such  suspicious  peo- 
ple to  be  followed,  for  "they  may  be  counter- 
revolutionaries." Although  no  caudillo,  no 
strongman  has  appeared — Ortega  is  one  can- 
didate— and  there  Is  no  clear  determination 
of  the  political  complexion  of  what  will 
emerge  In  Nicaragua,  one  junta  member  has 
said,  "We  are  clearly  headed  toward  some 
kind  of  socialist  system." 

Whatever  Castro's  hand  in  Nicaragua  may 
have  been  or  may  still  be.  It  is  at  least  equally 
involved  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  American  com- 
monwealth that  leans  now  toward  statehood. 
Although  the  State  Department  denied  that 
any  deal  was  struck.  Castro  had  publicly 
stated  that  he  would  free  the  last  four  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  on  political  charges  In 
Cuban  jails  If  the  United  States  would  free 
the  four  Puerto  Rlcan  nationalists  who  had 
been  convicted  of  violent  terrorist  activity  in 
the  U.S.  Three  had  gained  access  to  the  spec- 
tator's gallery  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1954  and,  opening  fire,  had  wounded 
five  congressmen.  One  had  tried  to  assassi- 
nate President  Truman  at  Blair  House  In 
1950.  They  were  released  on  September  10 
last  year,  and  a  week  later  Castro  commuted 
the  sentences  of  his  American  prisoners. 

Even  though  the  New  Progressive  party, 
advocating  statehood  and  led  by  San  Juan 
Mayor  Hernan  Padilla  and  Governor  Carlos 
Romero  Barcel6,  polled  49  percent  of  the  vote 
in  1976  (while  the  Independlstas.  Marxists 
Included,  polled  6  percent),  the  released  na- 
tlonalUt  terrorists  were  unrepentant  and 
vowed  to  keep  up  the  flght.  "We  are  stronger 
than  ever,  more  committed  than  ever  "  said 
newly  freed  Lollta  Lebron.  "I  hate  bombs, 
but  we  might  have  to  use  them,"  she 
declared. 
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Less  than  three  months  later,  terrorists 
in  Puerto  Rico  ambushed  a  bus  filled  with 
navy  men  and  women,  killing  two  and 
wounding  10.  "We  are  In  a  state  of  war,' 
roared  the  head  of  the  Communist  party. 
•The  war'  broke  out  when  a  group  of  In- 
dependence advocates,  seeking  to  create  an 
incident,  trespassed  on  posted  federal  land 
on  the  island  of  Vieques,  east  of  Puerto  Rico, 
where  the  U.S.  Navy  was  holding  maneuvers. 
Arrested,  the  demonstrators  refused  ball  and 
were  arraigned  before  a  federal  Judge,  a 
Puerto  Rlcan.  He  offered  them  dismissal  of 
sentence  In  return  for  a  promise  not  to  dem- 
onstrate again  on  Vieques.  The  offer  was 
spurned,  and  Angel  Rodriguez  Cristobal  was 
enjoined  by  the  other  demonstrators  not  to 
offer  a  defense.  Instead  the  band  challenged 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  to 
operate  In  Puerto  Rico.  They  were  given  six 
months  in  Jail,  fined  $1,000.  and  remanded 
to  a  federal  penitentiary.  Since  there  are 
none  on  the  Island  they  were  flown  to  main- 
land prisons.  Rodriguez  landed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Correctional  Institution  at  Tallahassee. 
There,  he  was  a  recalcitrant  prisoner  and 
tried  repeatedly  to  wound  himself  by  crack- 
ing his  head  against  the  bars  of  his  cell. 
Placed  In  solitary,  he  hung  himself.  Whether 
this  tragic  turn  was  an  act  of  martyrdom 
to  incite  further  unrest,  whether  It  came 
as  the  result  of  Instability  of  the  inmate, 
or  whether  he  had  met  with  foul  play  be- 
came an  Immediate  subject  of  wild  specula- 
tion In  Puerto  Rico  among  all  classes. 

The  Independentlsta  movement,  backed  by 
Marxist  elements  and  possessed  of  a  bottom- 
less treasury,  went  on  the  radio  crying  "as- 
sisslnatlon."  The  message  was  repeated  over 
and  over  until  It  was  believed  In  circles  not 
at  all  In  sympathy  with  the  movement.  As 
sophisticated  a  Puerto  Rlcan  as  Rlcardo  Al- 
egrla.  long  the  head  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Institute  of  Culture  and  responsible  for  the 
Island's  magnificent  plan  for  colonial  resto- 
ration, told  me  quite  soberly  that  Angel  Rodri- 
guez Cristobal  had  been  sent  off  the  Island, 
which  meant  double  punishment,  and  that 
when  the  prison  guards  cut  him  down  he  had 
a  large  gash  on  his  face.  There  was  no  doubt 
In  Alegrla's  mind  that  he  had  been  killed  by 
sinister  forces.  A  mild-mannered  middle  ex- 
ecutive for  an  American  company  who  lives 
in  Ponce  and  is  not  given  to  polemics  told 
me  matter-of-factly  that  It  was  the  work 
of  the  CIA.  To  what  end.  to  serve  what 
means,  he  didn't  seem  to  know.  He  had 
heard  the  radio  say  "assassination"  enough 
times  to  believe  It. 

Yet  records  of  Angel  Rodriguez  Cristobal 
show  he  was  separated  from  government 
military  service  for  100  percent  neuropsy- 
chlEtrlc  disability.  He  had  been  undergoing 
treatment  as  an  outipatlent  for  a  condition 
diagnosed  as  schizophrenia  of  the  undiffer- 
entiated type.  His  medical  history  shows  he 
had  previously  tried  to  destroy  himself.  With 
that  background  he  could  have  had  the 
charges  dropped  for  mental  instability,  but 
was  otherwise  persuaded.  Rodriguez's  dis- 
ordered mental  condition  was  vaguely  hinted 
at  when  the  news  of  his  hanging  first  broke, 
but  although  detaUed  information  was  of- 
fered to  El  Mundo.  the  oldest  San  Juan 
dally,  the  full  story  was  never  printed  and 
the  accusation  of  foul  play  continues  to  be 
widely  believed  to  this  day. 

So  determined  Is  the  leftist  block  to  thwart 
full  Puerto  Rlcan  entry  into  the  United 
States  that  Cuba  and  Iraq  pushed  a  pro- 
posal through  the  United  Nations  calling  for 
hearings  on  the  Internal  matter  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Puerto  Rico. 

Down  the  Island  chain.  Prime  Minister 
Eric  Galry,  the  dictatorial  leader  of  Grenada, 
was  deposed  last  March  and  replaced  by 
Maurlcs  Bishop,  an  opposition  leader.  A  new 
airport  is  being  built  by  the  Cubans.  And  the 
Torchlight,  which  supported  Bishop   when 
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he  was  In  opposition  to  Galry,  and  which  now 
questioned  Bishop's  new-found  friendship 
with  Cubans  and  Russians,  was  shut  down. 

When  Prime  Minister  Milton  Cato  of  St. 
Vincent  won  a  landslide  victory  over  Marxists 
and  other  opponents  In  December,  armed  ter- 
rorists seized  the  five-square-mile  island  of 
Union  midway  between  St.  Vincent  and 
Grenada.  Cato  had  promised  to  help  stem 
the  tide  of  leftist  government  sweeping  the 
Caribbean.  This  seemed  to  be  Grenada's  re- 
sponse— democratic  process  challenged  by 
terrorist  revolt. 

The  most  enigmatic  character  In  the  Carib- 
bean, and  prime  minister  of  Jamaica,  the 
sea's  most  questionable  country.  Is  Michael 
Manley,  the  llght-sklnned  charismatic  leader 
who  Is  the  son  of  an  English  actress  and  of 
Norman  Manley,  the  Island's  first  prime  min- 
ister, still  highly  esteemed. 

In  1978  Jamaica  received  $22  million  In 
U.S.  aid.  It  exports  bauxite  and  bananas,  and 
before  Its  recent  travail,  fraught  not  only 
with  hostile  politics  but  outrageous  crime, 
had  been  a  tourist  favorite  for  Hilton-  and 
Inter-Contlnental-style  holiday  seekers,  as 
well  as  for  wealthy  Americans  and  Britons, 
many  of  whom  maintained  winter  villas 
there.  Since  1972  when  he  first  took  office 
(and  soon  declared  American  ambassador 
Vincent  de  Roulet  persona  non  grata) .  Man- 
ley  has  swung  his  government  closer  and 
closer  to  Cuba.  His  son  studies  In  Havana. 
Cubans  by  the  hundreds  are  In  Jamaica  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  working  In  schools 
and  hospitals.  The  Jamaican  police  force, 
which  Is  larger  than  the  Jamaican  army,  Is 
Cuban  trained.  Those  constables  who  found 
Castro's  control  personally  unacceptable 
have,  like  many  of  Jamaica's  professional 
peoole,  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

Traveling  In  the  Jamaican  boondocks, 
Manley  affects  Jamaica  pidgin.  But  for  a 
speech  In  Miami  at  the  Conference  on  Carib- 
bean Trade  Investment  and  Development, 
last  November,  he  was  all  Western  business- 
man. 

It  had  been  alleged,  he  said,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jamaica  Is  anti-West  and  antl- 
Amerlcan.  "This  Is  absolutely  untrue,"  he  of- 
fered In  rebuttal.  "I  have  the  profoundest 
admiration  for  both  the  people  and  the 
achievements  of  the  great  Western  democ- 
racies. The  gifts  to  civilization  of  this  group 
of  nations  beggar  description  In  terms  of 
technology,  material  standards,  artistic  and 
cultural  accomplishments,  respect  for  per- 
sonal liberties,  and  evolution  of  highly  ad- 
vanced and  sophisticated  political  systems 
and  processes." 

While  Manley  was  effectively  blowing 
smoke  In  the  hall  In  Miami,  Jamaicans  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  direction  In  which  he 
Is  leading  the  country  were  demonstrating 
noisily  across  the  street.  They  shouted  Im- 
precations through  bullhorns,  carried  signs 
reading  "Manley  Does  What  Fidel  Says"  and 
"Manley  Is  a  Communist  Dictator,"  all  In 
loud  objection  to  his  presence  and  his  poli- 
cies. Manley  has  been  In  a  rimnlng  battle 
with  the  Gleaner,  a  145-year-old  Independ- 
ently owned  dally  newspaper  published  in 
Kingston.  Though  he  once  called  It  "truly  a 
great  newspaper,"  he  has,  since  It  has  scored 
him  for  his  clubby  relationship  with  the 
Cuban  ambassador,  taken  to  calling  It  "the 
North  St.  whorehouse." 

The  Gleaner  claimed  that  the  envoy,  Ullses 
Estrada-Lescalles,  had  Issued  threatening 
statements  and  It  asked  for  him  to  be  with- 
drawn. Indeed,  Western  Intelligence  Identi- 
fies Estrada-Lescalles  as  an  agent  of  DGI,  the 
Cuban  Intelligence  apparatus.  Manley  has 
vaguely  threatened  the  Gleaner  with  extinc- 
tion. To  turn  the  screw,  government  minis- 
ters accused  members  of  the  Gleaner's  board 
of  lying,  breaking  the  law,  and  publishing 
partisan  articles. 

Manley's  speech  at  the  Miami  Conference, 
where  he  sought  international  trade,  mvest- 


ment,  and  development,  was  In  marked  con- 
trast to  a  lengthy  peroration  he  delivered 
only  two  months  earlier  at  the  Non-Allgned 
Nations  Conference  In  Havana.  There  he  was 
the  perfect  parrot  for  the  Kremlin  line.  Sev- 
enteen times,  as  he  threaded  his  way  along 
the  party  pathway,  he  referred  to  Fidel  Cas- 
tro as  "Comrade  President."  Manley  ran 
through  a  litany  of  leaders  whom  he  called 
"catalyst  and  rock."  Among  them:  tlarcus 
Garvey,  the  Harlem  black  who  advocated  a 
back-to-Afrlca  movement:  Kwame  Nkrumah 
of  Ghana;  Lenin:  and  of  course,  Castro  him- 
self. He  wrung  bis  hands  over  "the  forces  of 
progress  extinguished  In  Guatemala  and 
snuffed  out,  like  a  candle  in  the  Dominican 
Republic."  As  for  Cuba,  he  said  of  a  nation 
that  Is  supported  by  $2  billion  In  Soviet 
grants,  buys  Its  oil  from  Moscow  at  $14  a 
barrel,  gets  95  percent  of  Its  steel  and  aU  of 
Its  sheet  metal  from  Russia,  and  accepts 
military  equipment  for  Its  overseas  adven- 
tures and  Its  home  defense.  "We  are  abso- 
lutely satisfied  that  Cuba  Is  a  nonallgned 
country."  He  condemned  "those  who  malign 
you  and  your  country  as  a  surrogate  acting 
on  foreign  orders."  Manley  lauded  Grena- 
da's turn  to  the  left,  rejoiced  In  the  Sandl- 
nlsta success,  called  for  the  "support  of  those 
who  struggle  for  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  the  minor- 
ity at  this  time."  He  demanded  the  return  of 
Guantanamo  Bay.  asked  for  the  recognition 
of  the  PLO  as  the  "sole  representative  of  the 
Palestine  peoples." 

That  speech  set  off  warning  bells  In  the 
State  Department  whose  measured  assistant 
secretaries  don't  flap  easily.  Taken  together 
with  the  Cuban  specter  to  the  north,  the 
threats  seemed  very  reel  Indeed  to  the  Penta- 
gon and  especially  to  NATO  far  across  an- 
other sea.  The  presence  In  Cuba  of  the  3,000- 
man  Soviet  brigade  and  untold  MIO-23s  was 
one  thing.  The  Soviets'  agile  deplojrment  of 
troops — as  evidenced  by  the  fast  action  in 
the  Afghanistan  Invasion  (compared  with 
the  seemingly  sluggish  movement  of  U.S. 
Marines  in  an  excursion  to  bolster  Guanta- 
namo last  fall) — was  sobering.  Par  more 
chilling  Is  the  potential  use  of  Clenfuegos, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  dead  north 
of  Grand  Cayman,  as  a  Soviet  submarine 
base  In  time  of  war.  Work  has  been  proceed- 
ing at  the  base  all  through  the  Seventies, 
and  as  of  now  It  will  accommodate  two  sub- 
marines as  well  SLS  their  tenders  and  crews. 
Cuba  operates  one  submarine  of  the  Foxtrot 
class  given  them  by  the  Soviet  navy,  but 
this  month  a  second  one,  also  donated  by 
Moscow,  Is  being  towed  across  the  Atlantic, 
doubling  the  Cuban  undersea  capability.  The 
recently  retired  conunander  of  NATO's  At- 
lantic forces.  Admiral  Isaac  Kldd.  has  said 
that  any  increased  Moscow  presence  or  Mos- 
cow-allied presence  in  West  Indian  waters 
could.  In  case  of  war,  severely  harry  an 
American  supply  line  reinforcing  Europe. 

According  to  the  naval  scenario,  the  north- 
ern route  to  Europe  by  way  of  Greenland. 
Iceland,  and  on  to  the  British  Isles  would  be 
threatend  by  Soviet  submarines  and  by  Back- 
fire bombers,  both  based  In  Murmansk.  Were 
the  Russians  to  move  forward  to  airfields  In 
Norway,  the  Soviet  bombers  could  attack 
ships  In  the  south  Atlantic,  forming  an  effec- 
tive pincers  with  submarines  operating  from 
Clenfuegos. 

American  diplomatic  sources  familiar  with 
the  Island  nations  see  no  real  Cul>an-Sovlet 
master  plan  for  domination  of  the  Carib- 
bean. "Everything  Is  going  well  for  them." 
one  official  says,  "they  can  sit  back  and 
choose  targets  of  opportunity."  Ambassador 
Lawrence  Pezullo.  the  American  envoy  In 
Managua,  thinks  the  conc^t  of  a  red  star 
shining  over  the  Caribbean  Is  "too  dramatic." 
Yet  If  our  geopolitical  generals  and  admirals 
are  writing  "what-lf"  scenarios.  It  is  not  an 
extreme  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  as- 
sume that  Kremlin  war-room  planners  are 
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making  their  own  sketches,  too.  Had  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  been  proposed  as  a  pos- 
sibility m  1940  It  would  have  been  dismissed 
as  fanciful  and  dramatic. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  a  Washington- 
based  think-tank  generally  viewed  as  con- 
servative, recently  published  a  carefully 
documented  paper  in  which  It  concluded 
that  the  Sandlnlsta  victory  Is  part  of  a  long 
term,  carefully  planned  campaign  to  reduce 
the  Influence  at  the  United  States  In  Latin 
America.  The  report  termed  the  outbreaks 
of  violence  and  revolt  around  the  Caribbean 
rim  far  more  than  merely  "Indigenous  pro- 
tests oc  spontaneous  rebellions  against  op- 
pressive regimes."  Rather,  the  report  says, 
"They  are  part  of  an  Internationally  orchee- 
trated  campaign  of  subversion  and  terrorism. 
Almost  every  significant  Latin  American  ter- 
rorist group  of  left-wing  orientation  has  had 
or  has  today  links  with  Cuba  or  the  Soviet 
Union  or  both." 

The  Soviets  have  effectively  controlled  the 
Cuban  DOI  (Dlrecclon  General  de  IntelU- 
genclal)  since  1970.  Largely  responsible  for 
Cuban  support  of  Latin  American  terrorists, 
DGI  has  been  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  KGB  for  almost  all  of  Castro  s  years.  All 
antl-Sovlet  personnel  were  removed  from  the 
DGI  by  Raul  Castro  In  1970.  Supervising  the 
DGI  In  Havana  is  VassUy  Petrovlch  Semenov 
a  KQB  general  who  resides  with  his  staff  In 
the  Cuban  capital. 

An  escalation  of  terrorism  and  guerrilla 
warfare  in  Latin  America,  with  US  busi- 
nessmen and  diplomats  Its  targets.  Is  part  of 
the  grim  prediction  for  the  future.  Concomi- 
tantly, the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  will  at- 
tempt to  destabilize  and  overthrow  pro- 
American  governments  to  reduce  fiuther  U  S 
political  and  economic  influence  in  Latin 
America. 

Warships  of  the  Soviet  fleet  are  frequently 
deployed  in  the  Caribbean  and  cruise  on 
sea  lanes  that  are  vital  to  the  United  States 
Reconnaissance  aircraft  fly  the  ocean  Soviet 
intelligence-gathering  vessels  run  along  the 
East  Coast.  The  Kremlin  presence  in  Cuba 
now  numbers  between  4,000-6.000  civilian 
advisers,  and  2.000  permanently  assigned 
military  personnel,  in  addition  to  the  3  000- 
man  brigade.  This  challenge  to  the  southern 
security  of  the  United  States  will  be  aug- 
mented when  Cuban  troops,  some  37,000  of 
them,  return  home  from  their  global  adven- 
tures in  Angola,  Ethiopia.  Mozambique 
Guinea.  Libya,  and  elsewhere  and  begin  to 
look  for  something  to  do. 

How  did  we  get  In  such  a  fix  in  the  Carib- 
bean that  most  Americans  have  thought  of 
only  as  a  balmy  retreat  for  winter  pleasure' 

^nlL  ?*'k""'''  '^''^  ""^  S*"'e  Department 
analyst,  because  we  thought  of  this  benevo- 
lent sea  in  the  cushy  terms  of  Sunday-sup- 
plement travel  sections.  We  have  failed  to  see 
the  needs  and  the  suffering  of  those  who  live 
there.  The  mliHon-doUar  villas  built  by 
Americans  in  Jamaica  are  in  shocking  con- 
^^^!i°  ^^^  pathetic  street  sl^ns  chalked  on 
mngston  walls  that  say.  "The  poor  can't 
take  no  more."  ^^ 

ti^  J2."T,  S^^Pl^'ne.    prime   minister   of 

M?iLP°,?'  ,  "*  P*""**''  °"*  »t  the  recent 
Miami  Conference  on  Caribbean  Trade  In- 

ONp"fn''^o^'V*  ^^^^lopn^ent.  the  per  capita 
^TJV^l  !^''3^'^  ^""""^  »230  in  Haiti  to 
♦2.380  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago  The  average 
per  capita  GNP  of  the  least-developed  Carib- 
bean comon  market  nations  was  $600  com- 

?flff  \°  f„4Jf  '^^P"*  O'^P  'n  the  United 
States  m  1977  of  $8,520.  "The  deep  depriva- 
tion of  our  people  in  the  basic  necessities  of 
life— food,  clothing,  housing,  education  and 
medicare,"  Serephlne  said,  "is  heightened  by 

M^'^vf'r""!*''  """^  constant  exposure  to 
North  American  living  standards  " 

„o„f  J*"!**  I"""  '  ™*J°'"  ""ack  on  Caribbean 
^Z^^,-  *°  ^  implemented  by  Investments 
and  Joint  ventures  In  agro-lndustrles.  fruit 
processing,  furniture  manufacturing  pro- 
duction of  building  materials  using  indlge- 
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nous  raw  materials,  garment  manufacture, 
and  tourism.  Raw  materials,  "vast  pools  of 
labor."  and  a  "determination  to  develop  In- 
dustrially" are  what  island  nations  have  to 
offer  the  larger  nations. 

Both  Prime  Minister  Serephlne  and  Jacobo 
Majluta.  vice  president  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  have  scored  protective  tariffs  which 
invoke  "competitive  need  criteria"  that  keep 
Caribbean  goods  out  of  the  United  States 
market.  Serephlne  acknowledged  that  pres- 
sure groups  In  the  U.S.  would  fight  for  lim- 
ited market  access,  but  It  must  be  realized 
that  "developing  countries  will  quickly  spend 
their  exports  receipts  on  Imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  services  that  developed 
countries  supply." 

A  trenchant  political  note  was  added  to 
those  basic  economics  by  Vice  President  Maj- 
luta. "It  is  utterly  incompatible  with  leading 
nations,  supporters  of  a  democratic  style  of 
life,  to  exercise  such  restrictive  policies  over 
the  free  enterprise  only  to  protect  Inefficient 
areas  of  their  economies,  in  detriment  to 
those  small  nations  whom  they  call  their 
allies  with  whom  they  share  noble  Ideals  of 
Justice,  liberty,  and  progress."  The  Miami 
hall,  filled  with  delegates,  stood  up  at  that 
and  awarded  the  Dominican  delegate  an 
ovation. 

Young  Caribbean  leaders  turn  to  the 
Cuban  role  model  because  It  appears  to  offer 
Instant  results.  And  they  need  an  Instant 
turn-around  to  hold  their  constituency,  one 
of  the  youngest  In  the  world.  The  Caribbean 
median  age  Is  16  compared  to  29  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  employment  Index 
varies  between  15  and  35  percent,  compared 
to  5.9  percent  in  the  U.S.  For  the  new.  young 
leaders  Castro  is  a  romantic  figure  who.  In 
the  words  of  one  State  Department  official, 
'kicked  Uncle  Sam  In  the  pants  for  years 
and  got  away  with  It." 

The  alternatives  of  emulating  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  patterns  of  European 
democracies  from,  which  they  have  only 
recently  been  freed,  or  those  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  neglected  them  and/or 
used  them,  emerge  as  imattractlve.  Says 
Ambassador  Pezullo.  "When  they  talk  about 
a  democratic  or  capitalistic  model,  It  has 
been  Implemented  so  badly  and  so  oppres- 
sively and  so  corruptly  that  It  doesn't  show 
well,  and  part  of  that  Is  what  brings  about 
radical  change.  Bad  businessmen  and  corrupt 
leaders  are  not  good  examples  of  either 
capitalism  or  democracy." 

The  other  winter's  night,  with  balmy  winds 
blowing  across  the  Condado  lagoon  In  San 
Juan.  I  stood  with  hundreds  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
on  the  ramparts  of  a  colonial  fort  that 
helped  repel  an  invasion  led  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1595.  Huge  bursts  of  fireworks 
exploded  In  the  sky  above  the  Carlbe  Hilton 
In  celebration  of  that  hotel's  30th  anniver- 
sary. It  was  also  the  anniversary  of  Operation 
Bootstrap,  designed  by  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
financed  by  mainland  Americans  to  lift  that 
Island  out  of  the  economic  pits.  Two  years 
before  that,  in  1947.  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
Island.  I  had  viewed  shanty  towns  with  open 
sewers  that  In  their  squalor  were  worse  than 
any  I  had  ever  encountered. 

Now  Puerto  Rico,  despite  a  food-stamp 
program  larger  than  any  of  the  50  states  has 
the  highest  standard  of  living  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  has  pulled  Itself  up  with  the 
help  of  Jobs  and  Investment  provided  by  such 
American  companies  as  General  Electric 
Westinghouse.  Star-Klst  Tuna.  Union  Car- 
bide, Pfizer,  Ell  Lilly,  and  Searle.  Operation 
Bootstrap  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  eco- 
nomic schemes  in  the  world. 

"We  are  bullish  on  Puerto  Rico  where  we 
have  had  a  presence  for  25  years  because  the 
track  record  there  has  been  good  for  decades  " 
says  Charles  Ramos,  a  vice-president  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch.  "When  Puerto  Rico  wishes  to  sell 
Its  bonds  It  clears  them  through  a  manage- 
ment  group   that   includes   First   National 


Bank  of  Boston.  Solomon  Brothers  Bivth 
Banco  Popular.  Weldman.  and  Merrill  Lynch 
We  sold  a  $100  million  bond  issue  for  the 
Puerto  Rico  Electric  Power  Authoritv  it 
was  oversubscribed.  We  had  orders  for  $148 
million.  The  demand  was  staggerine  it 
proved  the  faith  of  mainland  Us  Instltu 
tlons  in  Puerto  Rico  even  though  the  island 
sits  in  the  center  of  the  Caribbean  " 

Governor  Carlos  Romero  Barcel6  says  flatlv 
We  haven't  had  an  effective  Latin  American 
or  Caribbean  policy,  so  what  can  be  expected 
of  these  countries?  Who  is  there  to  listen  to 
them  and  to  lead  them?  Has  there  been  a 
commitment  from  government  to  support  a 
Caribbean  policy?  Has  someone  been  specifi- 
cally designated?  If  someone  has  been  given 
that  responsibility,  who  knows  about  It?  Is 

Although  Puerto  Rico  should  stand  as  ef- 
fectlve  a  role  model  for  Caribbean  govern- 
ments in  extremis  as  does  Cuba,  it  seems  dif- 
ficult for  us,  Romero  says,  "to  export  our 
success  the  way  Cubans  export  revolution 
socialism,  and  communism." 

Romero  is  never  consulted  on  Caribbean 
matters.  A  Washington  diplomat  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  Caribbean  waves  off  Puerto 
Rico  as  an  area  outside  his  responsibility  be- 
cause It  Is  an  American  territory.  Says 
Romero,  "I  haven't  even  been  asked  about 
decisions  on  the  Caribbean  even  though  I 
have  a  feeling  for  this  region  that  perhaps 
transcends  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  Islands  more  than  I." 

In  arguing  the  case  against  Cuban  Influ- 
ence and  for  democratic  advancement  and 
ihrn^^^^^w-l*  '"  ^^^  Caribbean.  Ambassador 
Philip    Hablb.    President     Carter's    special 
representative     for     Latin     America,     says 
plainly.    'We  oppose  Cuba's  adventurism  In 
this  hemisphere  as  elsewhere  and  we  wlU 
continue   to   do  so.   One-quarter  of  Cuba's 
gross  national  product  Is  accounted  for  by  Its 
re  atlonshlp  to  the  Soviet  Union,  yet  Cuba 
still  has  not  escaped  economic  underdevelop- 
ment. In  fact,  Cuba  Is  trapped  in  a  new  and 
unprecedented     dependency.  ...  No    other 
country  votes  as  systematically  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  United  Nations.  No 
Caribbean  nation  need  barter  its  independ- 
ence for  security.  Our  companies  do  not  seek 
to  dictate  national  policies,  concludes  Hablb 
But  more  than  rhetoric  is  needed.  Compre- 
hensive aid  visibly  stamped  "Urgent"  will  be 
a  basic  requirement  to  return  stability  to  the 
Caribbean  and  restore  it  to  democratic  proc- 
ess. As  Dominica's  Serephlne  put  it,  "When 
Hurricane  David  devastated  my  country  a  few 
months  ago,  the  response  from  your  govern- 
ment was  quick  and  substantial.  The  world 
responds  to  crisis  brought  about  by  natural 
disaster  with  sympathy  and  immediate  ac- 
tion. The  economics  of  the  Caribbean  states 
is   n  grave  crisis  as  we  move  into  the  1980s. 
It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  same  spirit  of 
cooperation  for  development  will  Influence 
the  response  of  your  country  to  the  needs  of 
Kw  i^l^'°"  "^  ^^^^  crisis."  The  hurricane  has 
nit.  The  time  for  rescue  is  now.  Poverty  is  the 
scourge  and  humanltarlanlsm  the  motive  To 
rail  Is  not  only  to  be  callous.  U  not  only  to  be 
Immoral,  it  is  also  to  court  a  real  threat  to 
the  veritable  security  of  the  nation  and  ulti- 
mately its  commitment  to  its  allies  abroad 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
issue  to  me  this  morning  is  going  to  be 
a  far  more  critical  one  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  vote  on  than  anything  that  has 
been  discussed  up  to  now. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  motion  offered 
to  move  this  House  into  secret  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  May  27,  1830,  until 
June  20,  1979,  this  House  never  went  into 
secret  session.  We  added  over  26  States 
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to  the  Union.  We  had  Presidents  assassi- 
nated. We  have  had  world  wars.  We  have 
had  Vietnams.  We  have  had  impeach- 
ment procedures  and  we  have  gone 
through  the  worst  crises  imaginable  and 
yet  during  that  period  of  time  we  never 
had  to  go  into  a  secret  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  greatest  blow 
we  strike  at  democracy  in  this  country 
today  and  the  clearest  indication  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  democratic 
process  does  not  work  is  when  we  start 
having  motions  successfully  passed  say- 
ing that  we  are  going  into  secret  session. 
What  that  means,  incidentally,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Members  all  realize  it,  that 
all  those  sitting  in  the  galleries  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  leave.  The  press  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  leave.  The  televi- 
sion cameras  are  going  to  be  turned  off. 
We  are  going  to  put  policemen  at  all  the 
doors. 

Are  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  that  happens?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
When  this  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  20  of  1979  during  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal debate  when  we  went  through  this, 
it  shocked  most  of  the  Members.  No  one 
even  knew  it  was  coming.  When  that 
happened,  we  closed  it  up.  I  felt  like  I 
was  sitting  perhaps  in  the  Politburo  or 
some  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  not 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  said  at  that  time  if  we  ever  move 
this  again,  I  am  going  to  do  whatever 
I  can  to  stop  that  kind  of  a  motion.  It 
is  not  debatable,  though,  Mr.  Speaker. 
When  that  motion  is  made  there  is  no 
debate  on  it  and  this  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  it.  I  believe  when  we 
have  reached  that  point  that  we  cannot 
speak  in  this  body,  in  this  Chamber 
freely,  we  have  a  major  problem,  because 
to  ray  experience  if  I  wanted  to  know 
anything,  whether  it  was  a  CIA  budget, 
whether  it  was  intelligence  information, 
I  could  go  to  the  committees  and  I  could 
get  it.  I  may  have  to  sign  a  document, 
as  I  have  on  some  occasions,  stating  that 
I  would  not  reveal  that  information,  but 
at  least  I  would  know. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  was  just  a  little  upset  when  the  gen- 
tleman talked  about  the  Politburo,  be- 
cause although  it  is  somewhat  rare  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  go  into 
secret  session,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  other  body  has  gone  into  se- 
cret session  in  innumerable  cases  when 
the  Defense  budget  was  being  discussed. 
I  think  there  is  no  more  reason  why 
we  should  not  go  into  executive  session 
when  there  are  classified  matters  than 
should  the  other  body.  Certainly,  this 
is  a  rare  occasion,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  is  quite  right  in  suggest- 
ing that  if  wo  want  to  protect  our  se- 
crets we  are  somehow  aping  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Not  at  all,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

This  Chamber  is  known  as  the  peo- 
ple's House,  the  people's  Chamber.  What 
the  other  body  does  is  their  business; 


but  in  this  House,  I  believe  it  ought  to 
be  open  and  the  public  should  hear 
whatever  has  to  be  said,  and  a  perfect 
example  was  the  Panama  Canal  debate, 
wl  en  nothing  was  introduced  that  had 
any  relevance  or  any  real  effect  on  that 
issue;  yet  we  went  into  that  kind  of  a 
secret  session. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  be- 
cause I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  observations  and  his  comment  about 
going  into  secret  session. 

I  am  going  to  go  into  secret  session 
and  vote  to  do  that  only  because  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  any  inference  that 
there  is  something  that  somebody  is  try- 
ing to  hide. 

I  want  to  state  right  now  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  the  documents 
the  gentleman  refers  to  that  require  a 
secret  session  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
public  record,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  would  compromise  perhaps 
one  of  our  own  agencies,  that  would  be 
the  only  reason  they  should  not  be  put  on 
the  record.  I  would  want  everytliing 
that  is  said  in  those  documents  in  ver- 
batim and  in  toto  to  go  in  the  record 
if  it  wo  lid  not  compromise  the  Agency, 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  I  would  vote 
to  go  into  secret  session. 
n  1210 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
for  his  comment,  because  we  have  to 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  in  our  system  in 
this  Congress  a  confidence,  both  in  our 
committees  and  in  our  intelligence  peo- 
ple, and  a  confidence  in  the  process  of 
public  debate  in  a  public  forum  for  legis- 
lative action. 

We  should  consider  that  now,  twice  in 
8  months,  after  149  years  of  not  doing  it. 
we  are  starting  to  go  into  secret  sessions 
again,  which  I  hope  we  will  not  do.  Be- 
cause what  is  going  to  happen  next? 

I  can  think  of  a  dozen  different  issues 
where  we  can  begin  to  say  we  need  a 
secret  session.  On  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  where  issues  may  be 
brought  up,  there  are  certain  things  that 
are  discussed  that  are  not  brought  to 
the  floor.  "Well,  now,"  we  may  say, 
"maybe  we  ought  to  have  a  secret  session 
on  them." 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  pretty  soon  we  can 
forget  the  gallery  because  people  are 
going  to  say,  "We  don't  want  to  come  to 
the  Congress  because  we  don't  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  open  or 
closed." 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemam  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  concur  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 


also  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

It  seems  to  me  that  secret  intelligence 
must  be  evaluated  by  those  in  the  intelli- 
gence community,  with  other  factors 
taken  into  account  and  with  the  proper 
analytical  tools  which  they  possess. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  is  not  so 
equipped,  and  I  do  not  think  in  the  heat 
of  debate  is  the  proper  place  to  bring  up 
certain  factors  of  intelligence.  I  can  tell 
the  Members  for  certain  that  the  docu- 
ments that  will  be  brought  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  secret  session  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  amount  of 
intelligence  that  has  come  forward  about 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkdj)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  have  a  fraction  of 
a  minute  left,  and  I  do  want  to  say  one 
more  thing.  I  hope  that  all  the  Members 
understand  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  when  we  are  in  secret  session,  the 
Members  themselves  are  not  sworn  to 
secrecy.  The  Members  are  not  sworn  to 
secrecy  in  a  secret  session,  and  we  can 
walk  out  of  this  place  and  say  anything 
we  want  to  say. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an 
outrageous  procedure,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  House  today  wiU  vote  against 
any  secret  session. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BoNioR). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  should 
probably  state  that  I  understand  this  is 
the  rule  we  are  debating,  but  I  think  it 
is  necessary  to  put  into  some  proper 
balance  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  in  terms 
of  the  makeup  of  the  Government  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  also  have  just  returned  from  Nica- 
ragua and  from  Panama  and.  like  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man),  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
Latin  American  affairs,  having  served 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  my  col- 
leagues is  that  the  picture  that  has  been 
given  to  us  here  this  afternoon  about 
Nicaragua  being  a  complete  leftist  state 
is  not  accurate.  It  is  not  accurate,  and 
there  are  organizations  that  recognize 
that.  The  VFW  would  not  be  supporting 
this  rule  and  this  bill  if  that  was  the 
case.  The  Council  of  the  Americas,  a 
private  investment  group,  would  not  be 
supporting  this  rule  and  this  bill  if  that 
was  the  case.  The  U.S.  CathoUc  Con- 
ference and  leading  Protestant  denomi- 
nation groups  are  supporting  it.  I  could 
go  on  and  on  and  cite  organizations  and 
groups  that  recognize  we  have  a  vital 
interest  and  role  to  play  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and,  particularly,  in  Nicaragua. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the 
media  or  the  education  system  of  the 
press  as  a  whole  in  Nicaragua  is  leftist. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  the  only 
move  that  was  made  in  Nicaragua 
against  the  press  that  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  has  been  against  the  far 
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leftist  press.  There  has  been  no  move 
made  against  the  democratic  press. 

One  of  the  main  means  of  communi- 
cation in  Nicaragua  is  television  because 
of  the  high  illiteracy  rate.  Let  me  see  if 
I  can  for  just  a  second  give  the  Members 
an  example  of  the  leftist  television  pro- 
graming in  Nicaragua.  They  have  such 
leftist  shows,  if  you  will,  as  Baretta  and 
Petricelli  and  such  lovely  leftist  family 
shows  as  "Class  of  '65."  They  have  shows 
like  Popeye  and  Clutch  Cargo.  I  could 
go  on  and  on  and  on  and  cite  those. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  do  they  have  Archie 
Bunker? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Yes.  they 
have  Archie  Bunker.  They  have  Heidi. 

These  are  the  types  of  shows  and  the 
media  that  is  getting  through  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  and  I  suggest  that  if 
we  had  such  a  dominant  Cuban  role  in 
Nicaragua  today  as  has  been  suggested 
we  would  not  be  seeing  this  type  of  action 
on  the  television  programing  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that 
on  natiOTial  television  in  Nicaragua  they 
are  presenting  such  shows  as  Porky  and 
His  Priends  and  Petricelli  and  Baretta 
and  Archie  Bunker?  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  is  what  they  are  doing 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sup- 
portmg  this  legislation  because  I  wanted 
to  see  this  assistance  get  through  to 
Nicaragua. 

If  they  are  going  to  be  showing  that 
same  kind  of  junk  down  there  that  they 
are  showing  up  here,  maybe  I  wiU  change 
my  mind  on  this  whole  bill. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  only  have  5  minutes,  so  let 
me  go  on  to  a  few  more  points.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  light  of  the  institution. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that,  indeed,  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  and  ideology  in 
Nicaragua  today. 

Let  Us  take  the  church  for  example 
The  church  has  a  tremendous  influence 
as  we  can  imagine,  in  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Central  America.  They  have  a 
particular  interest  in  Nicaragua,  and 
Archbishop  Obando  is  working  closely 
with  the  revolutionary  government  in 
Nicaragua.  There  are  members  of  the 
cabinet  m  Nicaragua  working  with 
priests  and  ministers,  and  leftists  they 
may  be.  but  they  still  have  a  good  in- 
fluence and  affiliation  and  affection  for 
the  church.  Unlike  Cuba  and  unlike  Mex- 
ico after  their  revolution,  the  church  has 
been  accepted  and  embraced  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Members  an  article  published  in  the 
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New  York  Times  about  the  "Christian 
message"  that  was  adopted  during  the 
Christmas  period  in  Nicaragua.  The  mes- 
sage was  given  by  Interior  Minister 
Borge,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  junta  in  Nicaragua.  He  said: 
"Two  thousand  years  ago,  a  woman  gave 
birth  to  a  child"— and  he  gave  this  mes- 
sage at  a  Christmas  party  for  poor  chil- 
dren— "and  that  child's  message  was 
'let  us  love  one  another.' " 

That  message  is  the  revolutionary  mes- 
sage. That  is  the  message  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  revolutionists. 

Similarly,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  celebrated  in  all  gov- 
ernment offices  while  Christmas  parties 
were  organized  by  the  Sandinista  De- 
fense Foundation.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  cite  the  connection  and  the  deep  re- 
ligious feeling  the  Sandinistas  have  for 
the  Catholic  Church  and  for  their 
religion. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  stated  that  he  was  under 
armed  guard.  I  guess  that  is  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  our  ideo- 
logical makeups.  I  did  not  have  an 
armed  guard,  and  I  did  not  feel  unsafe 
as  I  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Managua. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Bonior>  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  . 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding  me  the  extra  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  met  with  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  Nicaragua.  I  met  with 
a  gentleman  from  Coca-Cola,  I  met  with 
the  Bank  of  America,  and  I  met  with 
coffee  producers,  who  desperately  think 
that  we  can  have  an  influential  role  to 
play  in  Nicaragua.  I  met  with  Nlcara- 
guans,  the  junta,  the  directorate,  and  the 
church,  and  they  are  begging  this  coun- 
try to  show  the  feeling  and  the  compas- 
sion of  the  United  States  and  provide 
this  aid— 60  percent  of  the  aid,  which 
by  the  way.  wUl  go  to  the  private  sector' 
and  the  40  percent  of  the  aid.  to  develop- 
ing the  infrastructure,  the  sewers  and 
the  roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  finish  by  citing  to 
the  Members  a  point  that  happens  to 
have  come  up  at  the  end  of  my  trip  when 
I  was  in  Panama.  The  Panamanians  ad- 
mitted to  me,  almost  to  a  person,  that 
the  reason  they  were  willing  to  accept 
the  Shah  was  to  show  the  gratitude  and 
friendship  of  the  Panamanian  people 
toward  this  country  for  the  role  we 
played  in  the  treaty  and  implemented 
by  legislation.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  we  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity in  Nicaragua,  and  if  we  use  our 
diplomacy  and  use  our  compassion,  we 
can  be  friends  with  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noticed  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  there 


has  been  a  certain  temperament  develop- 
ing in  the  House  that  I  do  not  like  to 
see.  There  are  touchy  feeUngs  that 
Members  have  toward  each  other  and 
there  has  been  an  overdose  of  political 
rhetoric  that  bothers  me. 

So  to  try  to  correct  that.  I  would  first 
direct  my  attention  to  our  beloved 
Speaker  and  express  my  great  commen- 
dation to  him.  not  necessarily  for  his 
actions  as  Speaker  but  for  the  success- 
ful record  this  year  of  the  Boston  Celtics 
and  the  Boston  Bruins.  If  the  Speaker 
would  just  concentrate  on  that  good  rec- 
ord instead  of  listening  to  the  barbs  of 
some  of  my  political  colleagues,  his  dis- 
position would  be  better.  I  assume. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLLiNG)  for  presenting  us 
with  an  open  rule  so  we  can  discuss  this 
matter  in  such  a  liberal  fashion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  $75  million  in  this  bill  is  not 
the  only  money  we  are  providing  Nica- 
ragua. We  have  already  provided  Nicara- 
gua with  $71  million  since  July  of  1979 
That  was  done  by  Executive  action  in- 
cluding $33  million  that  was  held  from 
the  previous  government  and  then  re- 
leased to  the  new  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

Then  in  fiscal  1981  we  have  over  $50 
million  in  the  budget  request,  including 
$5.5  million  for  military  assistance. 

I  would  just  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  we  ought  to  think  twice  before  we 
vote  for  military  assistance  to  a  govern- 
ment whose  police  are  being  trained  by 
the  East  Germans.  I  will  elaborate  on 
that  further  next  week. 


I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
Fascell)  for  their  discussion  of  the  in- 
formation that  might  be  forthcoming 
during  a  possible  closed  session  of  the 
House.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  mate- 
rial that  is  contained  in  so-called  classi- 
fied information  is  not  particularly 
startling. 
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But  it  does  shed  a  practical  light,  much 
more  than  rhetoric  from  the  State  De- 
partment, on  what  conditions  really 
exist.  I  think  its  delicate  purpose  is  not 
to  have  our  State  Department  or  any 
other  entities  of  Government  embar- 
rassed or  not  to  upset  the  people  in  Nica- 
ragua or  other  governments  with  the 
kind  of  information  we  have  available. 
The  information  itself  is  not  particularly 
earth-shaking.  I  reemphasize. 

Last  but  not  least,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  was  lecturing 
us  on  the  infiuence  of  the  church.  I 
cannot  cover  Latin  American  church  his- 
tory in  30  seconds.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  titular 
relationship  of  the  church  and  the  real 
deep  roots  that  it  has  in  some  other 
countries.  Historically,  in  Latin  coun- 
tries, the  depth  of  church  strength  has 
not  been  as  strong  compared,  for  exam- 
ple, to  Ireland.  Poland.  Lithuania,  or 
some  of  the  other  countries  where  the 
church  has  been  a  bulwark  against  com- 
munism. You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
situation  in  Cuba  to  see  that  the  church 


was  not  able  to  stand  up  against  Mr. 
Castro. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  earlier  debate, 
some  of  our  colleagues  had  a  very 
humorous  approach  to  this  matter  of 
Communist  influence  in  Nicaragua,  and 
it  was  good  for  a  couple  of  laughs.  That 
is  OK  with  me. 

I  do  not  want  everyone  in  the  world  to 
have  to  wring  their  hands  about  the 
threat  of  communism  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  real.  I  am  willing  to  be 
more  concerned  about  it  for  those  who 
are  not  quite  so  concerned.  But  their 
humorous  approach  and  their  attempt  to 
ridicule  this  attempt  that  is  being  made 
today  to  bring  all  of  the  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  Communist  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua  becomes  very,  very 
important. 

The  discussion  of  whether  the  Com- 
munist threat  is  serious  or  not  reminds 
me  of  the  speech,  the  very  major  for- 
eign policy  speech,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  not  too  many 
months  ago  when  he  accused  many  in 
America  of  having  an  inordinate  fear  of 
communism.  Well,  he  is  entitled  to  that 
opinion.  I  understand  now.  though,  that 
since  Russia  invaded  Afghanistan  2  days 
after  Christmas  that  he  has  all  of  a 
sudden,  after  3  years  of  wearing  blind- 
folds, after  3  years,  he  now  has  admitted 
that  he  recognizes  the  Soviet  Communist 
threat  for  what  it  really  is. 

Now.  that  is  not  something  to  make 
light  of,  that  is  not  something  to  make 
fun  of.  The  Communist  threat  is  real. 
And  if  you  do  not  believe  it,  you  can 
look  at  Africa,  look  at  Angola,  look  at 
Mozambique,  you  can  look  at  Ethiopia, 
look  at  South  Yemen,  look  at  the  in- 
fluence they  are  now  beginning  to  assert 
in  North  Yemen,  a  country  that  once 
was  friendly  to  us,  look  at  how  our 
friends  in  Egypt  and  Israel  are  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  ever  expanding  Commu- 
nist threat  in  the  world  and  you  see  that 
our  interest  and  the  interest  of  our 
friends  is  being  threatened,  and  it  is 
nothing  to  make  light  of. 

The  other  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
question  of  the  need  for  an  executive 
session,  a  closed  session.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  this  House  go  into  closed  session  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  pay  close  attention  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser),  with  whom  I  agree  on  many, 
many  issues;  but  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
The  House  has  voted  too  many  times  in 
the  dark,  without  knowing  the  truth,  and 
I  can  only  recall  to  the  Members  that 
very  important  vote  on  the  so-called  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  when  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  voted  in  the  dark.  When 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  the  Members  voted  in  the 
dark,  based  on  their  own  account.  After 
the  Vietnam  war  got  bogged  down,  many 
of  them  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
saying  that  they  had  not  had  aU  the 
facts  when  casting  that  vote. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  allow  the  Members  to  vote 
on  a  matter  that  we  think  affects  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  world,  but 
we  do  not  want  the  Members  to  vote  in 
the  dark  any  more.  We  want  them  to  vote 
knowing  tho  truth.  The  way  this  bill  was 
pushed,  the  request  for  delay  so  that 
Members  have  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
for  themselves  through  the  various  com- 
mittee files  was  denied.  The  Members 
need  to  have  this  information  and  it  can 
only  be  done  through  a  closed  session, 
because  it  is  important,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  said, 
that  this  secrecy  be  protected,  to  protect 
lives  of  people  involved  in  the  operation. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names : 


Akaka 

Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Bad  ham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carter 
Cavanaugb 
Cheney 
Clay 
dinger 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Dannemeyer 
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Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Oeckard 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dodd 

DonneUy 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erienborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Ollckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradtson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grisham 

Guyer 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hlllls 

Hinaon 

Holt 


Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

KeUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

liOwry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McDade 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnlsb 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Kedzl 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 


Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 


Trailer 

Trible 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Voikmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WiUiams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUaon.  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall,  295  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


SPECIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnmi  Missouri 
(Mr.  Burlison). 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  objection  to  the  action  expected 
to  be  tsiken  when  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  is  considered.  I  refer  to  a  mo- 
tion that  the  House  go  into  secret  session 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  classified 
information. 

My  friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pey- 
ser) has  made  a  speech  in  oppositiOD 
to  that  motion,  on  philosf^ihical  grounds. 
They  are  sound.  I  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  arguments  against 
the  motion  are  more  technical  and  prac- 
tical in  nature. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  participated  in  the  de- 
bate concerning  release  of  this  informa- 
tion for  floor  consideration.  I  voted 
against  such  release  in  the  committee  but 
my  position  did  not  prevail.  I  want  to 
present  my  reasons  for  objecting. 

My  concern  stems  frtmi  the  fact  that 
no  session  on  the  floor  can  be  truly  secret. 
To  say  so  is  not  to  insult  the  integrity  of 
any  Member  of  Congress  or  of  any  staff 
person.  It  is  not  a  question  of  integrity, 
but  one  of  technical  fact.  It  has  been 
known  for  many  hours  that  this  secret 
session  is  likely  to  occur.  When  It  does, 
the  Chamber  will  simply  be  cleared  of 
those  not  authorized  to  be  present.  An 
enterprising  reporter,  much  less  a  tor- 
eign  intelligence  agent,  can  easily  leave 
behind  a  tiny  recorder  for  later  recovery 
or  a  transmitting  device  with  a  receiver 
outside  of  the  Capitol.  No  quick  search 
or  sweep  Is  likely  to  uncover  such  equip- 
ment and  there  is  no  risk  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  if  it  is  found— he  just  loses  it. 
Such  a  loss  would  hardly  be  severe.  The 
equipment  could  cost  as  little  as  $25  and 
no  more  than  a  few  hundred.  We  are  al- 
most defenseless  against  such  methods 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
technology  available  is  incredible. 

I  am  also  concerned  for  the  security  of 
the  written  documents  to  be  brought 
here.  It  may  not  be  hard  to  maintain 
custody  of  the  written  documents  but 
they  will  be  read  into  the  record  along 
with  the  accompanying  debate.  Now,  I 
have  complete  faith  in  the  recorders  and 
clerks  of  the  House,  but  they  have  no 
facilities  for  properly  handling  the  clas- 
sified information  recorded.  TTiey  have 
no  training  in  its  handling  and  the 
House  has  no  procedures  for  adequate 
handling  of  this  information.  We  will 
disserve  ourselves  and  the  employees  of 
the  House  if  we  ask  them  to  handle  ma- 
terials without  the  procedures  and  facil- 
ities they  need. 


Fehrmry  22,  1980 


Often,  the  specific  classified  informa- 
tion is  relatively  innocuous  but  its  reve- 
lation  could   reveal   and   endanger   its 
source,    either    directly    or    indirectly. 
Without  considerable  appreciation  of  the 
particular  way  in  which  specific  intelli- 
gence is  sensitive,  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
Member  to  err  disastrously  without  ever 
knowing  he  has  done  so  until  the  damage 
is  done.  In  a  sense,  we  put  the  Member 
himself  at  risk.  This  concern  may  or  may 
not  be  valid  for  the  information  to  be 
discussed  today  but  it  will  be  true  as  this 
procedure  is  repeated— as  it  surely  will 
be.  Recall  that  in  June  1979  the  House 
went  into  secret  session  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  150  years.  Now  only  8  months 
later,  we  may  do  so  again.  Will  such 
sessions  become  monthly  events?  More- 
over, such  sessions  will  inevitably  con- 
sider ever  more  sensitive  materials  mov- 
ing from  today's  secret  material  to  top 
secret,   specially  compartmented  intelli- 
gence of  greater  sensitivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  alternative  to 
bringing  intelligence  information  to  the 
floor.  The  Intelligence  Committee  has 
office  space  nearby.  It  is  adequate  for 
reasonably  large  groups;  and  they  are 
secure  spaces.  The  committee  spaces  are 
alarmed  and  under  24-hour  guard  by  the 
Capitol  Police.  The  committee  staff  itself 
employs  three  full-time  security  officers 
at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $75,000.  Ma- 
terials are  kept  in  safes  contained  within 
a  vault.  In  the  situation  we  have  here 
the  committee  and  its  secure  areas  could 
serve  the  House  well.  ITie  committee 
could  provide  materials  for  members  to 
read  and.  better  than  that,  could  arrange 
briefings  by  CIA  officials  or  other  and 
by  Its  own  staff,  about  the  intelligence 
which  is  of  interest. 

This  could  be  done  for  several  days  in 
advance  of  a  floor  meeting.  The  specific 
mformation  which  can  be  discussed  on 
the  floor  openly  would  have  been  deter- 
mined and  would  be  carefully  explained 
to  Members,  thus  avoiding  risk  to  valu- 
able sources  of  intelligence  and  to 
people's  lives.  Members  could  be  care- 
fully advised  of  the  reasons  that  the 
information  being  presented  is  sensitive 
Exactly  this  procedure  is  followed  each 
year  when  the  intelligence  authorization 


bill  and  later  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  is  brought  up  for  consideration.  In 
the  case  of  the  authorization  bill,  over 
the  past  2  years  29  Members  have  re- 
viewed the  Intelligence  Committee's 
voluminous  and  highly  sensitive  reports 
and  nothing  has  been  leaked.  If  this 
method  were  to  be  employed  here,  Mem- 
bers could  be  at  more  leisure  to  explore 
all  aspects  of  the  subject  with  more 
thoroughness,  and  with  greater  security. 
We  thus  avoid  the  cumbersome  and  in- 
adequate procedure  of  a  secret  session  on 
the  floor. 

D  1250 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  additional  point:  I 
am  prepared  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  as  to  whether  rule  XXIX  or  rule 
XLVIII  governs  in  the  release  by  the 
House  of  classified  information  at  issue. 
I  might  say  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Intelligence  sent  this  material  here 
under   rule   XLVni,   which   sets   up   a 
highly  structured  and  detailed  proce- 
dure for  our  committee  in  releasing  clas- 
sified   information.    It   includes    giving 
notice    to    the    President.    If    we    hear 
nothing  from  the  President  in  5  days,  we 
can  release  it.  If  the  President  objects, 
then  it  must  be  reconsidered  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  before  it  can  be  released 
subsequent  to  that,  of  course,  affirmative 
action  must  be  taken  after  the  commit- 
tee makes  its  recommendation  to  the 
floor. 

In  contrast  to  that  highly  structured 
procedure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  rule  XXIX, 
which  merely  says  that  the  House  at  any 
time  may  release  by  vote  of  the  House 
classified  information.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Speaker  is  leaning 
toward  the  ruling  that  rule  XXIX 
applies.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  had  our  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee known  that  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  Speaker  would  so  rule,  the  com- 
mittee would  never  have  considered  re- 
leasing this  information. 

Now,  I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  the  Speaker  does  so  rule,  it  will  satisfy 
my  concerns  and  my  problem,  because 
I  know  that  thereafter  the  Committee  on 
Intelligence  will  never  release  informa- 
tion to  be  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  set  a  bad  precedent  if 
we  approve  the  motion  when  it  is  offered. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  refuse  to 
enter  secret  session  and  hear  the  intelli- 
gence material,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
thus  reject  the  motion  to  go  into  secret 
session. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON.  I 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  the  gentleman 
makes,  and  I  would  like  to  go  along  with 
a  vote  against  going  into  secret  ses- 
sion. I  have  already  said  that  I  would 
do  it  because  I  did  not  want  anybody 
to  think  that  there  is  anything  to  hide 
I  am  willing  to  bring  the  information 
before  the  people  themselves  to  make 
their  own  decisions. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  compromise  the 
intelligence  sources  or  the  agencies  So 
I  am  perfectly  prepared,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  yield  to  the  gentleman's  ef- 
fort to  go  into  secret  session. 


yield  to  the  gen- 


Why  cannot  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee meet  again  and  undo  the  agreement 
it  has  just  agreed  to?  Then,  we  would 
not  have  this  problem. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  One  of  the  problems 
IS  the  precedent  that  is  set  of  sending 
classified  information  to  the  floor 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  agree.  Why  could' not 
the  gentleman's  committee  meet  right 
away  and  undo  what  it  just  did'>  That 
would  eliminate  the  problem 

Mr.  BURLISON.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  time  is  available.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  my  voice  was 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
committee.  But,  I  do  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  the  committee  will  not  again 
take  similar  action  if  the  Speaker  should 
rule  that  rule  XXIX  prevails. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  let  me  say  this- 
It  IS  very  difficult  to  respond  to  his  ar- 
guments because  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land included,  labor  under  the  disabU- 
ity  of  being  unable  to  discuss  the  con- 
tents of  the  classified  memorandums  to 
which  we  are  referring.  But,  I  think  It 
IS  permissible  under  the  rules  to  say  to 
the  House— and  I  think  those  who  have 
read  these  memorandums  would  have 
to  concede— the  contents  are  directly  at 
variance    with    the    statements    being 
made  by  a  number  of  people  in  this 
debate.  The  only  means  which  I  could 
see  that  these  memorandums  could  be 
brought  up  and  discussed  and  debated 
would  be  in  a  closed  session— just  read- 
ing these  memorandums  Is  not  enough 
Reading  them  and  fully  debating  their 
contents,  as  to  their  meaning,  is  neces- 
sary because  good  people  will  differ  in 
their  interpretation. 

So,  at  the  appropriate  time,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi)  will  make  the  motion— and  I  under- 
stand from  discussion  with  the  Speaker 
and  with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  that  that  will  be  done 
next  Monday  when  we  continue  consid- 
eration of  the  biU— not  today— we  should 
support  a  motion  for  a  secret  session  and 
allow  a  reasonable  debate  on  the  content 
of  these  documents.  I  think  these  docu- 
ments will  aid  the  individual  Members' 
decisions  as  to  their  votes  on  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  and  whether  to  vote 
for  the  bUl. 

I  do  not  see  how  else  the  House  could 
be  properly  Informed.  The  Intelligence 
Committee  by  majority  vote  yesterday 
released  these  documents  and  aUowed 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Young) 
to  bring  them  to  the  House  under  the 
secret  session  rule. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  last 
time  we  had  such  a  secret  session  the 
Speaker  ruled  that  anv  Member  who 
violates  the  secrecy  of  that  session  and 
discloses  what  is  said  could  be  censured, 
reprimanded,  or  other  action  taken  by 
the  House.  I  agree  there  is  a  risk  of  the 
classified  information  being  released,  but 
we  cannot  vote  intelligently,  in  my  view, 
unless  this  information  is  laid  before  the 
House  and  allowed  to  be  debated  at  least 
for  the  hour  which  the  rule  permits. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  This 
is  a  serious  matter.  No  one  is  taking  it 
lightly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  serious  matter.  No  one  is  taking 
it  lightly.  When  I  made  the  request  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  to  allow  me 
to  bring  certain  documents  to  the  fioor, 
it  was  done  after  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration of  the  possible  effect.  Now,  the 
last  time  this  House  had  a  closed  session 
was  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  ( Mr.  Bauman  ) ,  and  the  uproar 
of  criticism  about  what  he  presented  in 
that  closed  session  was  that  there  was 
nothing  specific,  that  he  did  not  have 
any  positive,  detailed  facts. 

Well,  that  is  the  reason  that  I  decided 
to  bring  the  Members  some  positive, 
detailed  facts.  We  wanted  the  Members 
to  know  that  there  is  a  very  hard  school 
of  thought  on  the  subject  that  we  would 
like  to  present  during  this  debate.  Now, 
the  question  of  presenting  it  to  a  closed 
session 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  The  gentleman  agrees 
that  this  information  is  being  brought 
to  the  fioor  under  rule  XLVIII  of  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
cf  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  has  5  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man) has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Laco- 

MARSINO)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  is  simply  not  appropriate  to  be  con- 
sidering the  economic  assistance  in  this 
bill  for  a  regime  that  continues  to  give 
every  indication  it  is  establishing  a 
Marxist  totaUtarian  state  in  Central 
America. 

I  need  only  point  to  one  recent  exam- 
ple where  a  respected  journalist  is  leav- 
ing Nicaragua  because  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  freely  express  his  opinions. 

Oscar  Montalvan  worked  in  journal- 
ism in  Nicaragua  for  25  years.  For  the 
last  3  years,  he  directed  a  popular  radio 
news  program,  but  on  February  2  he  an- 
nounced he  can  no  longer  work  as  a 
newsman  or  professor,  that  he  must  leave 
Nicaragua  to  work  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism somewhere  else. 

The  official  Nicaraguan  response  is 
that  in  Nicaragua  there  is  "moderate 
freedom  of  speech;  there  is  no  absolute 
freedom."  There  is  "freedom  of  speech 
for  the  revolution." 


To  believe  that  is  the  atmosphere  for 
promoting  pluralism  and  the  principles 
of  democracy  is  naive.  All  the  signs  in 
Nicaragua  are  pointing  to  one  end:  The 
establishment  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

Incidentally,  the  TV  stations  in  Nica- 
ragua are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government. 

There  should  be  no  consideration  of 
economic  assistance  until  there  are  posi- 
tive signals  that  the  Sandinista  regime 
clearly  intends  to  promote  democratic 
principles  and  to  permit  the  survival  of 
the  private  sector.  It  would  be  irre- 
sponsible to  support  the  use  of  American 
taxpayers  money  on  the  vague  hope  it 
would  be  used  to  promote  democracy 
when  there  is  no  legitimate  proof  that 
would  happen.  Moreover,  more  than  $60 
million  in  economic  assistance  has  al- 
ready gone  to  the  Sandinista  regime 
with  no  indication  that  there  has  been 
any  moderating  influence  on  the  regime. 

Another  S50  million  is  being  requested 
in  the  1981  fiscal  year  budget,  including 
$5  '/2  niillion  in  military  aid. 

Until  we  can  be  more  certain  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Sandinista  regime,  it 
makes  no  sense  for  this  body  to  pass  this 
bill  at  this  time.  There  is  time  to  con- 
sider this  aid  when  we  take  up  the  1981 
fiscal  year  aid  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  consid- 
eration of  aid  for  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  251,  nays  60, 
not  voting  122,  as  follows: 


Akal^a 

Albosta 

Alevander 

Ambro 

ATiderson, 

OaJlf. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCSoln 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Belell 
Bellenson 
Beniamin 
BenBiBtt 
Bereuter 
Bethun* 
Bevlll 
Bln?ham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Honker 


(Roll  No.  67] 

YEAS— 251 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Buchanan 

Burllson 

Burton.  Jolm 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

Coate 

Conyere 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Couehlln 

Courtor 

DAmours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

de  le  Oarza 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 


EKjwney 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Bdgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

FLndley 

Pish 

Pl^er 

Fithlan 

Florto 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Fuqu& 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

GUman 

Ginn 

Gilckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guyer 

Hall,  Ohio 

Had.  Te<. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

HarUn 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrett* 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasteiuneler 

Klldee 

Ko5tmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leaith.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd 

Long.  Le. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 


Archer 

AshbrocA 

Bad  ham 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Burgener 

Campbril 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannomeyer 

Deckard 

Derwioski 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 


Lundlne 

llcDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsul 

Slavroules 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mltchi^,  Md. 

Moffett 

MoIIoban 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Obarstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pertclns 

Peyser 

Porter 

Preyor 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

RaUsback 

Ratchfotd 

Reguia 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Royer 

Russo 

Sabo 

NAYS— 60 

Hlnson 

Holt 

Ichord 

Jeffries 

Kelly 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Lee 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

McDonald 

Madlgan 

Marriott 

Michel 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Schouer 

Schio«der 

SebeUus 

Seibening 

Shannon 

Sbarp 

Shelby 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stanton 

Staik 

Stokee 

Sttidds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tbocapaon 

Traxlcr 

Trlble 

Udall 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vainlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wedss 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

WUllams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Mo. 

ZablocU 


Myers,  Ind. 

Paul 

Petri 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rudd 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Snyder 

SDlomon 

Spence 

Sttatton 

Taylor 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whltehtirst 

Whltten 

WUson.  Bob 

Young,  Pla. 


NOT  VOTING — 122 


,  ni. 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Barnard 
Biaggl 
Boland 
Breaux 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Carney 
Carr 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
(3oelho 
OoUlns,  m. 
Conable 
Ootter 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  PhUtp 
Davis,  Mich. 
Davis,  S.C. 
DeUums 


Derrick 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlxc« 
Doman 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EdwBiTds,  Okla. 
Erdahl 
Ferrapo 
FIlppo 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Glalmo 
Grassley 
G\]arlnl 
Gudger 
Hagedom 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hianley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
HUlls 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Hutto 


Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Coio. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Latta 

Leach.  lA. 

Leland 

Lewis 

Lungren 

McOlory 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McBwen 

McKlnney 

Ma^ulre 

Marlenes 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mbekley 

Moore 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Moorbead.  Pa. 
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Murphy,  m. 

Rodlno 

stump 

Myers.  Pa. 

Roae 

Symma 

Nelson 

Rostenkowskl 

Thomas 

Nolan 

Rousselot 

Treen 

OBrien 

Riinnels 

Watklns 

Dakar 

Satterfleld 

White 

Shuster 

WUllams.  Ohio 

Pepper 

Simon 

Winn 

Pickle 

Staggers 

Wlrth 

PureeU 

Stangeland 

Woiff 

Quayle 

Steed 

Wydler 

QulU«n 

Stenholm 

Toung.  Alaska 

Hangel 

Stewart 

Zeferettl 

Richmond 

Stockman 
D  1310 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Oudger. 

Mr.  CThappell  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Hutto  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Ms.  Perraro  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Lun- 
gren. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Marlenee. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Pllppo  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Carr  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Guarlni  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Doman. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Orassley. 

Mr.  Maguire  wltti  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  Stump  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Stenholm  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Watklns  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Shuster  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  with  ISi.  Williams 
of  Ohio. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6081)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
assistance  in  support  of  peaceful  and 
democratic  processes  of  development  in 
Central  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchford).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  257,  nays  42, 
not  voting  134,  as  follows: 
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(Roll  No.  68 

YEAS— 257 

Akaka 

Dodd 

Jacobs 

Albosta 

Dougherty 

Jenkins 

Alexander 

Downey 

Jenrette 

Ambro 

Drlnan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Anderson, 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Kastenmeier 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Early 

Klldee 

Annunzlo 

Eckhardt 

Kosimayer 

Anthony 

Edgar 

LaFalce 

Applegate 

Edwards,  Calif 

Leath.  Tex. 

Aspln 

Etaery 

Lederer 

Atkinson 

English 

Lehman 

AuColn 

Erlenborn 

Levltas 

Badbam 

Ertel 

Uoyd 

Bailey 

Evans,  Del. 

Long,  La. 

Baldus 

Evans,  Oa. 

Long,  Md. 

Barnes 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lowry 

Beard,  R.I. 

Fary 

Lujan 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

I^uken 

Bedell 

Fazio 

Lundlne 

Bellenson 

Fenwlck 

McDade 

Benjamin 

Flndley 

McHugh 

Bennett 

Fish 

McKay 

Bethune 

Fisher 

Markey 

BevUl 

Flthlan 

Marks 

Bingham 

Florlo 

Matsul 

Blanchard 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Boggs 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mica 

Boiling 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Boner 

Fountain 

Mlkulskl 

Bonlor 

Fowler 

Miller,  Calif. 

Bonker 

Garcia 

Miller,  Ohio 

Bouquard 

Gaydos 

Mlneta 

Bowen 

Gephardt 

Mlnlsh 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

Mitchell,  Md 

Brlnkley 

GUman 

Moflett 

Brodhead 

GUckman 

MoUohan 

Brooks 

Goldwater 

Montgomery 

Broom  field 

Gonzalez 

Mottl 

Buchanan 

Goodllng 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Burllson 

Gore 

Murtha 

Burton,  John 

Gradlson 

Natcher 

Burton,  Phillip  Gray 

Neal 

Butler 

Green 

Nedzl 

Byron 

Grlsham 

Nichols 

Campbell 

Guyer 

Nowak 

Carter 

Hall,  Ohio 

Oberstar 

Cavanaugh 

Hall,  Tex. 

Obey 

Cheney 

Hamilton 

Ottlnger 

dinger 

Hance 

Panetta 

Conyers 

Harkln 

Patten 

Corcoran 

Harris 

Patterson 

Corman 

Hawkins 

Pease 

Coughlln 

Hefner 

Perkins 

Courier 

Heftel 

Petri 

D'Amours 

Hlghtower 

Peyser 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Danlelson 

Horton 

Preyer 

Dannemeyer 

Howard 

Raball 

Daschle 

Hubbard 

Rallsback 

de  la  Garza 

Huckaby 

Rangel 

Deckard 

Hughes 

Ratchford 

Dicks 

Hyde 

Reuss 

Dlngell 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

Dixon 

Ireland 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Snowe 

Vento 

Roberts 

Solarz 

Volkmer 

Roe 

Spellman 

Walgren 

Rosenthal 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

Roth 

Stack 

Waxman 

Roybal 

Stanton 

Weaver 

Royer 

Stark 

Weiss 

Russo 

Stokes 

Whltehurst 

Sabo 

Studds 

Whitley 

Santlnl 

Swift 

Whltten 

Sawyer 

Synar 

Williams,  Mont 

Scheuer 

Tauke 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Schroeder 

Taylor 

Wolpe 

Sebellus 

Thompson 

Wright 

Selberllng 

Traxler 

Wyatt 

Shannon 

Trlble 

Wylle 

Sharp 

Udall 

Yates 

Shelby 

Ullman 

Yatron 

Skelton 

Van  Deerlln 

Young,  Pla. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 

Young,  Mo. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Vanlk 

NAYS— *2 

Zablocki 

Archer 

Kelly 

Myers.  Ind. 

Ashbrook 

Kindness 

Paul 

Bafalls 

Kramer 

Robinson 

Bauman 

Lagomarslno 

Rudd 

Burgener 

Lee 

Schulze 

Coleman 

Lent 

Sensenbrenner 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Livingston 

Shumway 

Derwlnskl 

Loeffler 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Solomon 

Forsythe 

McDonald 

Spence 

Gingrich 

Madlgan 

Stratton 

Hlnson 

Marriott 

Walker 

Holt 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Whlttaker 

Jeffries 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

NOT  VOTING— 134 

Abdnor 

Glnn 

Murphy,  m. 

Addabbo 

Gramm 

Myers,  Pa. 

Anderson,  111. 

Orassley 

NelBo'ta 

Andrews, 

Guarlni 

Nolan 

N.Dak. 

Gudger 

OBrien 

Ashley 

Hagedom 

Oakar 

Barnard 

Hammer- 

Pashayan 

Bereuter 

schmidt 

Pepper 

Blaggl 

Hanley 

Pickle 

Boland 

Hansen 

Price 

Breaux 

Harsha 

Prltchard 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heckler 

Pursell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hulls 

Quayle 

Broyhlll 

Holland 

Qulllen 

Carney 

Hollenbeck 

Regula 

Carr 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Chappell 

Hutto 

Rodlno 

Chisholm 

Jeffords 

Rose 

Clausen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rostenkowskl 

Clay 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rousselot 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Okla. 

Runnels 

Coelho 

Kazen 

Satterneld 

Collins,  111. 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kogovsek 

Simon 

Conable 

Latta 

Slack 

Conte 

Leach,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Cotter 

Leach,  La. 

Stangeland 

Crane,  Daniel 

Leland 

Steed 

Crane,  Philip 

Lewis 

Stenholm 

Davis.  Mich. 

Lungren 

Stewart 

Davis,  S.C. 

McClory 

Stockman 

Dellums 

McCloskey 

Stump 

Derrick 

McCormack 

Symms 

Devlne 

McEwen 

Thomas 

Dlggs 

McKlnney 

Treen 

Donnelly 

Maguire 

Watklns 

Doman 

Marlenee 

White 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Williams,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Okla 

Mathls 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Erdahl 

Mattox 

Winn 

Ferraro 

Mazzoll 

Wlrth 

Fllppo 

Moakley 

Wolff 

Frenzel 

Moore 

Wydler 

Frost 

Moorhead, 

Young.  Alaska 

Fuqua 

Calif. 

Zeferettl 

Glalmo 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

D  1330 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE    OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU,  H.R.  6081.  with 
Mr.  Foley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 
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Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  will  be  recog- 
nized lor  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very  outset  let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  intend 
to  complete  general  debate  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  6081.  today. 

Then  on  Monday  next  the  bill  will  be 
considered  for  amendments.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  prior  to  the  consid- 
eration of  amendments  a  request  will  be 
made  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  closed 
session.  I  make  this  announcement  in 
order  that  the  Members  will  clearly 
know  that  indeed  on  Monday  next  we 
intend  to  finish  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  advise  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  the  desk 
here,  we  have  a  rather  succinct  but  very 
informative  paper  as  to  why  there  should 
be  aid  to  Nicaragua,  and  I  would  invite 
those  who  wish  to  be  further  informed 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  6081,  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6081,  the  Special 
Central  American  Assistance  Act  of  1979, 
would  provide  $75  million  in  assistance 
to  Nicaragua,  and  $5  million  to  Honduras. 

The  need  for  this  emergency  assistance 
to  Nicaragua  was  created  as  a  result  of 
the  devastation  from  18  months  of  civil 
war  which  ended  in  July  of  last  year.  The 
toll  in  human  suffering  and  economic 
destruction  includes  35,000  people  dead 
and  over  $1  billion  in  physical  damage. 
There  has  been  a  25 -percent  decline  in 
the  gross  national  product  of  Nicaragua 
as  a  result  of  the  civil  war.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  is  33  percent.  In  the  first 
few  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  fighting, 
the  U.S.  Government  provided  some  $27 
million  in  emergency  relief  to  meet  im- 
mediate food  and  health  needs. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  provide  interim  rehabilita- 
tion assistance.  Over  half  of  the  assist- 
ance will  be  used  to  get  the  private  sector 
back  on  its  feet.  Of  the  $70  million  loan, 
60  percent,  some  $42  million,  is  ear- 
marked to  aid  the  private  sector  so  the 
local  economy  can  once  again  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  provide 
employment. 

The  continuation  of  the  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Nicaragua  will  only 
foment  further  instability  and  violence. 
We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 

In  addition  to  this  economic  purpose 
of  the  assistance  there  also  is  a  political 
purpose.  Nicaragua  is  in  the  early  stages 
of  postwar  development.  There  are  both 
totalitarian  and  democratic  forces  at 
work  in  the  coimtry.  The  political  process 
is  in  a  state  of  flux. 

D  1340 
Within  the  governing  councils,  there  is 
considerable  Cuban  influence,  and  there 
are  anti-U.S.  elements.  We  admit  this 
readily.  There  are  Communist  elements 
that  would  like  to  take  over  Nicaragua  to 
dominate  it.  But  there  are  also  prodemo- 
cratic  forces,  including  the  church,  the 


private  sector,  and  certain  important 
government  leaders  who  will  resist  Com- 
munist domination. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is,  are  we 
going  to  just  write  off  Nicaragua  and 
permit  the  antidemocratic  forces,  the 
elements  in  Nicaragua  that  are  trying  to 
destabilize  the  country,  to  take  control 
and  establish  a  Marxist  government 
which  is  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States? 

The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to  take  a 
gamble  to  prevent  that  from  happening? 
Are  we  going  to  take  a  chance  so  that  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  an  independent,  dem- 
ocratic government? 

In  addition  to  authorizing  assistance 
for  Nicaragua  the  bill  also  provides  $5 
million  for  Honduras,  where  antigov- 
emment  forces  are  also  at  work.  The 
objective  of  this  program  is  to  give  a 
timely  demonstration  of  encouragement 
to  the  Government  of  Honduras  for  its 
improved  commitment  to  equitable  eco- 
nomic and  political  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  warn  Members 
about  the  likely  tenor  of  the  debate  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
We  have  already  heard  mention  of  the 
arguments  those  who  are  opposing  this 
assistance  will  use,  and  the  nature  of 
their  allegations. 

We  will  hear  charges  that  Nicaragua 
has  already  or  is  about  to  go  Commu- 
nist. Indeed,  some  call  it  a  Communist 
country  now. 

We  also  hear  allegations  that  Cuba 
and  Soviet  supporters  dominate  the 
government  and  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  trying  to  foment  revolution  in  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  Marxists  in 
the  government  but  there  are  also  busi- 
nessmen, priests,  and  others,  who  believe 
in  democracy.  P\irthermore,  the  conclu- 
sion of  most  observers,  including  most 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  visited 
Nicaragua,  is  that  Nicaragua  is  not  about 
to  go  Communist,  although  it  could  in 
the  long  run  if  the  United  States  does 
not  join  the  other  free-world  countries 
who  are  providing  assistance  and  trying 
to  influence  the  direction  in  which  the 
country  moves. 

We  heard  today  that  Nicaragua  has 
been  assisted  by  Communist  countries, 
but  we  were  not  told  that  some  30  other 
countries  have  provided  some  $270  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  grants,  and  that  in 
addition  to  Cuba  and  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
donors  include  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cana- 
da, Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Denmark, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Finland,  France,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Panama,  Peru,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  King- 
dom, Venezuela,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  and  others,  all  non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  are  other  countries  that  are  just 
as  anxious  as  we,  the  United  States,  to 
insure  that  Nicaragua  moves  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  free  independent  and  demo- 
cratic government.  Indeed,  we  all  hope 
that  some  day  Cuba  will  also  move  in 
such  a  direction. 


True,  there  is  Cuban  influence  with- 
in Government  circles.  Cuba  did  provide 
the  Sandinistas  with  training  and  arms 
during  their  struggles  and  there  are  Cu- 
ban advisors  in  the  coimtry.  However,  the 
Cubans  are  not  the  only  influence.  It  is 
the  best  judgment  of  our  observers  that 
even  some  of  the  far  leftists  in  the  Gov- 
erimient  are  not  seeking  to  replicate  the 
Cuban  model  and  are  looking  for  other 
examples  and  experiences  to  follow,  in- 
dependent of  Cuba,  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  yes,  independent  of 
the  United  States. 

We  must  be  there  to  help  the  dono- 
cratic  elements  succeed. 

Finally,  many  of  the  allegations  which 
we  will  hear  discussed  are  basd  on  in- 
formation from  persons  of  unknown  re- 
liability. Therefore,  perhaps  it  is  proper 
that  we  have  a  secret  session  so  we  can 
discuss  these  allegations  in  detail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  leave  the  com- 
mittee with  some  recollections  of  two 
countries.  I  recall  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress some  31  years  ago,  one  of  my  most 
difScult  votes  was  to  support  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia.  There  was  no  question 
that  Tito  was  a  Marxist.  There  were 
those  at  that  time  who  said  that  Yugo- 
slavia was  gone;  it  would  be  just  a  mat- 
ter of  time  and  it  would  be  part  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact;  and  that  our  assistance 
to  a  Communist  regime  was  liking  to 
pouring  money  down  a  rathole. 

Well,  what  has  happened?  Sure,  Tito 
was  a  Marxist,  albeit  not  the  typical 
Communist,  and  he  has  led  Yugoslavia 
along  a  path  in  which  there  is  some  polit- 
ical and  economic  freedom  and  some 
freedom  of  expression  and  total  freedom 
of  reUgion.  Most  important  of  all,  Yugo- 
slavia has  proved  to  be  independent  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  more  supportive  of 
the  United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives than  it  has  been  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  more  recent  case,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
the  situation  which  existed  in  Portugal 
in  1974  when  that  country  was  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  lost  to  communism. 
Marxists  ap>peared  to  be  in  the  driver's 
seat.  And  where  is  Portugal  now.  after 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe?  Portugal  today  is  a 
democratic  coimtry. 

We  can  provide  no  assurance — ^I  must 
underline  this,  Mr.  Chairman — that  the 
$75  million,  or  even  more,  will  make 
Nicaraugua  a  democratic  government 
that  is  friendly  to  the  United  States.  I 
agree  that  dollars  do  not  buy  friends. 
But  the  assistance  that  we  are  giving  is 
not  dollars  alone.  It  is  goods  and  services. 
When  we  give  $42  million  to  the  private 
sector,  the  materisJ  will  come  from  the 
United  States. 

As  I  said  we  cannot  provide  assurance 
that  this  assistance  will  turn  the  tide 
toward  the  democratic  farces.  But  of  this 
I  am  sure;  not  to  provide  assistance 
would  be  to  walk  away  and  concede  vic- 
tory to  the  Cubans  and  Soviet  surrogates. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  this  legislation  on  Mmday 
will  have  overwhelming  support. 

Let  me  close  by  .sharing  with  my 
colleagues  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
letter  that  was  received  from  the 
national  commander  In  chief  of  the 
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Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Howard  E. 
Vander  Clute,  who  recently  visited 
Nicaragiia. 

Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States. 

February  20,  1980. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    Recently,   I  visited 
Nicaragua  and.   based   up>on   this  visit   and 
my  trust  In  the  Judgment  and  patriotism 
of  the  U.S.  Coimtry  Team  In  that  damaged 
and  volatile  country,   I  hereby  recommend 
that  your  Committee  recommend  approval 
of    $75    million    In    reconstruction   aid    for 
Nicaragua. 

We  cannot  "run  the  fllm  backwards." 
Perhaps  there  was,  at  some  point,  an  alter- 
native to  Somoza  rule,  other  than  the 
Sandinistas,  that  might  have  been  practical 
earlier.  But  if  there  was  a  lost  choice  then, 
I  see  no  choice  today. 

The  young  Junta  may  follow  the  Cuban 
model;  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  we 
must  offer  them  a  real  policy  choice. 

The  devastation  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
revolution  is  sickening.  This  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  and.  as  a  Christian.  T  can  do  no 
less  than  to  urge  swift  and  compassionate 
American  assistance. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  $75  million 
aid  package  for  Nicaragua. 

Please  advise  me  of  your  Intended  course 
of  action. 

Most  sincerely. 

Howard  E.  Vander  CurrE. 
National  Commander  in  Chief. 

n  1350 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute  and 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  compliment  him 
on  making  a  very  good  case  in  a  very 
difficult  situation,  because  I  think  it  is 
hard  to  make  a  good  case.  The  gentle- 
man has  presented  the  best  face  that  he 
could  on  his  proposition. 

But  I  also  enjoyed  his  historic  analo- 
gies, references  to  Yugoslavia  and  other 
countries  where  we  have  had  a  chance, 
and  I  think  if  we  had  occasion  to  go 
back  and  read  the  Congressional  Record 
when  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  in 
Cuba,  the  gentleman's  speech  was  prob- 
ably made  many,  many  times  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  compliment.  I  would 
wonder  what  follows.  He  has  been  more 
generous  than  I  had  expected  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  commendation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lacomarsino)  . 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  this  legislation  as  it  is  seeking  to 
provide  substance  for  the  continuance  of 
oppression  of  an  unwilling  people.  Now 


that  the  Carter  administration  has  let 
the  Marxist  horse  out  of  the  bam  in 
Nicaragua,  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
vote  a  $75-million  lock  for  the  door. 

The  administration  used  its  human 
rights  policy  selectively  against  its 
friends  in  Nicaragua  and  the  Somoza 
regime  there  was  an  early  casualty.  Now, 
State  Department  policymakers  are  ar- 
guing that  the  United  States  should  send 
S75  million  in  aid  to  protect  democracy 
there. 

If  I  had  any  hope  that  the  Sandinista 
radicals  who  control  Nicaragua  would 
promote  democracy,  I  would  be  the  first 
to  want  to  help.  But  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  democracy  is  the  last 
thing  on  Sandinista  minds. 

The  Sandinistas  have  made  blatant 
power  plays  to  control  key  elements  of 
Nicaraguan  life.  They  have  created  gov- 
ernment unions,  calling  AFL-CIO  asso- 
ciated unions  CIA  puppets,  despite  the 
long  record  of  those  unions  of  opposition 
to  Somoza.  Using  a  $560,000  grant  from 
East  Germany,  the  Sandanista  labor 
front  has  used  armed  guards  to  intimi- 
date workers  and  take  over  two-thirds  of 
Nicaragua's  imions. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  in  danger. 
Human  rights  have  been  ignored,  while 
Sandinistas  conducted  some  500  to  1,000 
illegal  executions  and  imprisoned  7,000 
people  for  political  reasons. 

National  elections  have  been  labeled 
unnecessary  and  too  expensive.  The  gov- 
ernment wants  to  wait  until  illiteracy 
has  been  eliminated  and  the  population 
is  'properly  educated"  before  allowing  a 
popular  vote. 

The  Sandinistas  have  nationalized 
banks,  mines,  insurance  companies,  fish- 
ing, timber  and  grain  production.  Pri- 
vate schools,  including  religious  ones, 
face  seizure  by  the  government. 

A  network  of  neighborhood  committees 
has  been  established  to  provide  political 
education,  organization,  surveillance  and 
military  training. 

Meanwhile,  Cuba  has  sent  some  1,200 
teachers  and  500  doctors  to  Nicaragua, 
along  with  technical  and  military 
advisers. 

The  Sandanista  government  has 
adopted  a  Cuban-style  education  reform 
program,  based  on  removal  of  all  paren- 
tal influence  and  encouraging  political 
indoctrination  of  all  citizens  from  the 
age  of  six  onward. 

Does  this  sound  like  an  emerging  de- 
mocracy? I  am  afraid  not.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  joined  the  Soviet/Cuban  bloc 
in  support  of  terrorists  in  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia,  Namibia  and  the  Western 
Sahara,  and  they  are  trying  to  export 
their  brand  of  revolution  to  other  coun- 
tries in  Central  America. 

The  Carter  administration  is  deluding 
itself  and  the  American  people  by  think- 
ing that  we  can  buy  friendship.  This 
$75  million  aid  program  will  do  the  op- 
posite—it will  brand  the  United  States 
a  "patsy"  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

So  far,  the  Sandinistas  have  not  man- 
aged to  maintain  the  Nicaraguan  econ- 
omy, nor  have  they  kept  the  country 
running.  They  need  this  money  to  make 
their  revolution  work.  Instead  of  trying 
to  buy  them  off.  we  should  be  saying, 


"If  you  think  your  system  works,  let's 
see  it  work — without  American  dollars." 

Instead  of  supporting  an  obviously 
leftist  government  in  Nicaragua,  we 
should  be  helping  democratic  regimes  in 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica. 
Congress  is  not  being  asked  to  send  any 
aid  to  these  countries,  and  only  $5  mil- 
lion would  go  to  Honduras. 

The  administration  chose  to  ignore 
congressional  concern  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Somoza  regime.  I  am  completely 
opposed  to  buying  a  $75-milIion  lock  to 
close  the  door  now  that  the  horse  has 
run  away  to  join  the  Communists. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  aid  re- 
quest for  the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua; certainly  at  least  in  its  present 
form  but  more  important  than  that  is 
my  very  strong  belief  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  should  be  completely  ad- 
vised so  that  an  informed  and  intelligent 
decision  can  be  made. 

I  and  five  of  my  colleagues  went  to 
Nicaragua  during  the  Thanksgiving  re- 
cess to  look  at  what  was  going  on  in 
that  country.  We  were  able  to  talk  to 
practically  all  of  the  members  of  the 
government  there.  It  is  very  plain  to 
me,  and  they  made  little  pretense  about 
it,  that  many  of  them,  if  not  most  are 
dedicated  Marxists. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  occurred 
since  November  to  change  my  very  clear 
impression  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Directorate  and  not  the  supposed 
bipartisan  flvc-member  junta. 

For  example,  Thomas  Borge,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directorate,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  who  is  in  charge  of  security 
and  the  prisons,  is  a  Marxist  and  a  close 
friend  of  Castro.  Borge  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  Cuba.  In  addition,  more 
than  1,200  Cuban  teachers  are  in  Nica- 
ragua and  600  Nicaraguan  students  are 
being  educated  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  now 
called  the  Isle  of  Youth,  in  Cuba.  These 
actions  can  only  be  interpreted  as  meth- 
ods used  for  political  indoctrination, 
since  the  government  openly  advocates 
political  education  for  all  Nicaraguan 
youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14. 

Speaking  of  culture,  you  might  be 
interested  in  an  article  that  appeared 
yesterday  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

In  a  unanimous  decision,  the  state's  nine- 
member  Board  of  Prison  Terms  has  rejected 
a  petition  by  a  Nicaraguan  convicted  of 
murder  asking  that  his  parole  date  be  ad- 
vanced so  that  he  could  be  deported  to 
Nicaragua  as  requested  by  that  country's 
government.  Robert  Zelaya,  also  known  as 
Pancho  Agulla,  the  name  under  which  he 
has  had  five  books  of  poetry  published  while 
In  prison  was  sentenced  to  life  In  prison  for 
the  1969  slaying  of  a  security  guard  during 
the  robbery  of  a  San  Francisco  store.  Nica- 
ragua's ruling  Sandinista  Junta  has  indicated 
that  if  Zelaya  is  returned,  he  would  be 
asked  to  Join  the  Junta  as  a  member  of  the 
Ministry  of  Culture.  Zelaya,  34.  is  scheduled 
for  release  in  1989. 

While  in  Nicaragua  we  also  learned 
that  the  regime  nationalized  or  expro- 
priated all  lands  that  belonged  to 
Somoza,  which  in  itself  should  not  be  too 
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surprising.  However,  the  Sandinistas  did 
not  stop  there.  They  have  nationalized 
banks,  insurance  companies,  mining, 
fishing  and  forestry  industries,  foreign 
marketing  of  agriculture  as  well  as  lands 
and  properties  of  former  Somoza  sup- 
porters. There  are  even  reports  of  prop- 
erties of  anti-Somoza  supporters  being 
confiscated. 

We  heard  reports  that  violations  of 
human  rights  are,  some  say,  as  bad  as 
they  were  under  Somoza,  and  these  are 
by  people  who  had  been  opposed  by  So- 
moza, not  friends  of  his,  saying  that.  The 
regime  also  acknowledges  there  are  more 
than  7,000  political  prisoners  in  Nic- 
aragua, and  reports  of  torture  and  abuse 
have  been  documented.  The  president 
of  the  Nicaraguan  permanent  human 
rights  commission  Jose  Esteean  Gonzales 
alleges  that  there  have  been  at  least  500 
and  might  be  as  high  as  1,000  executions 
in  the  first  4'/2  months  after  the  end  of 
the  revolution.  This  commission  was  very 
active  in  opposing  Somoza. 

Reports  continue  to  come  in  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  aiding  guerrilla  move- 
ments in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the 
Sandinistas  would  turn  their  backs  on 
those  same  groups  who  supported  them 
in  their  struggle  to  take  over  Nicaragua. 
In  the  international  arena,  the  Nicara- 
guan regime  solidly  supports  the  Soviet/ 
Cuban  lead  in  the  Third  World  move- 
ment and  in  the  United  Nations.  Their 
statements  voice  support  for  the  PLO 
and  emphasize  the  "people's  struggle 
against  imperialism,  colonialism,  neo- 
colonialism, apartheid,  racism — includ- 
ing Zionism — and  all  forms  of  oppres- 
sion." The  Sandinistas  call  for  the  return 
of  Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  end  to  the 
Cuban  embargo  and  express  support  for 
the  Puerto  Rican  terrorists  as  the  "au- 
thentic representatives"  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  their  call  for  independence.  They  op- 
pose the  Camp  David  accords  and  express 
their  solidarity  with  the  PLO,  stating 
that  "our  common  enemy  is  American 
imperialism  and  we  must  always  be 
united  to  fight  it."  Nicaragua  abstained 
on  the  vote  condemning  the  Soviets  for 
their  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  attacking 
the  United  States  for  having  a  fleet  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  among  other  things. 

The  Nicaraguan  regime  is  not  re- 
garded by  all  Latin  nations  as  a  model  of 
progressive  government  either.  The 
Colombian  Ambassador  to  Venezuela 
last  week  charged  that  human  rights  are 
being  violated  in  Nicaragua.  The  closing 
of  the  newspaper  El  Pueblo  resulted  in 
trials  of  the  editorial  staff  and  prison 
sentences  of  2  years.  Incidentally  El 
Pueblo  operated  freely  under  the  Somoza 
regime,  even  though  it  was  violently 
anti-Somoza.  The  only  other  nongovern- 
ment-owned newspaper,  La  Prensa,  has 
also  been  warned.  Commander  Bayardo 
Arle,  a  member  of  the  Sandinista  direc- 
torate and  official  in  charge  of  communi- 
cations said: 

Therefore  a  measure  has  been  taken 
against  an  organ  of  the  counterrevolution. 
The  counterrevolution  con.slsts  not  only  of 
nillltary  attacks  on  the  revolutionary  proc- 
ess; It  also  Involves  political  attacks,  the  type 
of  underhanded  attack  that  was  being  car- 
ried out  by  El  Pueblo,  as  is  being  done  by 
other  media  which,  unless  they  change  their 


attitude,    wUl    have    to    receive    the    same 
medicine. 

There  are  charges  that  trials  are  held 
without  competent  judges,  and  with  no 
right  of  appeal.  Colombia,  itself,  has  vir- 
tually severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Nicaragua  over  long-disputed  Caribbean 
islands.  Colombian  officials  charge  that 
Cuba  is  interfering  as  well  in  the  mari- 
time problem  between  Colombia  and 
Nicaragua  as  part  of  Castro's  plan  to  ex- 
pand further  into  Central  America. 

There  are  also  reports  from  Nicaragua 
that  negotiations  will  begin  soon  with  the 
United  States  to  arrange  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  Somoza  followers  who  fled  to  the 
United  States  following  the  Sandinista 
triumph.  The  Attorney  General  is  re- 
ported as  saying : 

All  Somoza  followers  now  abroad  who  com- 
mitted crimes,  assassinations  and  thefts  will 
be  brought  before  common  courts  to  be  tried 
and  sentenced  for  the  crimes  they  com- 
mitted. No  Somoza  criminal  will  escape  rev- 
olutionary Justice  for  the  many  crimes  and 
the  genocide  against  the  Nicaragua  people. 

Turning  once  again  to  the  question  of 
aid  for  this  regime,  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  request  that  carry  any 
weight  say  that  it  should  be  done  to  pro- 
mote pluralism  in  Nicaragua.  Yet,  in 
Nicaragua  some  view  the  aid  as  a  "means 
to  pressure  the  government  to  give  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  oligarchy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment." 

From  the  economic  viewpoint,  the  inter- 
ventionist aspirations  of  the  imperialist 
banks  have  not  changed  in  essence,  only  In 
form.  The  aim  is  to  perpetuate  their  polit- 
ical influence  with  the  support,  this  time, 
of  reformist  groups  in  Latin  America  and 
international  reactionaries.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  retained  their  tradi- 
tional policy — openly  admitting  their  Inten- 
tion to  manipulate  the  economic  aid  by  in- 
terfering with  national  politics  to  protect 
their  interests  and  those  of  their  local  pup- 
pets throughout  Central  America — the  Im- 
perialists are  clearly  demonstrating  their 
intention  to  maintain  neo-coloniallst  domi- 
nation in  a  more  subtle  and  thus  more 
dangerous  manner.  Of  course,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  them  to  Intervene  successfully 
in  today's  Nicaragua,  but  It  Is  Important  to 
know  what  kind  of  aid  we  can  expect  from 
the  U.S.  Government:  usurious  loans  with 
interventionist  Intentions.  To  believe  other- 
wise is  to  daydream. 

That  last  sentence  sums  up  perfectly 
the  delusion  of  offering  aid  to  a  Marxist 
regime.  This  economic  assistance  will  not 
promote  democratic  principles  in  Nica- 
ragua. "To  believe  otherwise  is  to  day- 
dream." Interestingly,  an  official  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  criticized  as  in- 
terventionist a  statement  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  William  Bowdler,  that  he  hoped 
for  a  pluralistic  society. 

It  is  absurd  to  think  that  democratic 
institutions  and  free  enterprise  can  be 
promoted  in  Nicaragua  when  the  San- 
dinista regime  has  effectively  taken  con- 
trol of  all  aspects  of  society. 

Moreover,  the  message  we  are  sending 
to  our  remaining  friends  in  the  region  is 
that  reward  goes  to  a  Marxist-dominated 
regime  that  has  come  to  power  through 
revolution.  That  means  you  cannot 
count  on  the  United  States  to  help  fight 
Cuban-supported  terrorists. 


Based  on  the  terrorist  history  of  the 
ruling  Sandinista  elite,  there  is  little 
reason  to  be  encouraged  by  their  lack  of 
respect  for  democracy,  human  rights  and 
freedom.  By  taking  this  gamble,  the  like- 
lihood is  that  we  won't  be  promoting 
democracy,  freedom,  and  human  rights 
but  rather  simply  solidifying  the  control 
of  the  Sandinistas.  We  have  no  reason 
to  contribute  aid  to  make  Marxism  work 
in  Nicaragua. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  aid  for 
Nicaragua  unless  severe  restrictions  and 
conditions  are  placed  on  this  measure  to 
establish  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
n  1400 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  gut 
instincts  tell  me  that  the  gentleman 
speaking  in  the  well  is  eminently  correct 
in  his  observation,  and  that  those  who 
would  have  us  vote  for  this  bill  are  in- 
dulging in  extremely  wishful  thinking. 
I  come  to  that  conclusion  because  our 
intelligence,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
these  days,  and  has  been  the  case  since 
Watergate,  is  woefully  inadequate. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  type  of 
hard  information  that  I  want  to  really 
pass  intelligently  upon  this  bill.  Has  the 
gentleman  received  any  intelligence 
briefings  in  his  committee  on  regard  to 
the  situation,  the  political  situation  that 
does  prevail  in  Nicaragua  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes,  we  have, 
although  I  am  obviously  not  able  to 
comment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Were  they  able  to  teU 
the  gentleman  how  many  people  have 
been  executed  by  those  in  power,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  executions? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Well,  unfor- 
tunately the  briefings  were  executive 
session.  That  was  confidential,  classi- 
fied, so  I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Well,  were  they  able  to 
tell  the  gentleman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  as  to  how  much  prop- 
erty had  been  expropriated  by  those 
ruling  now  in  Nicaragua,  and  whose 
property  that  was  that  was  expropriated? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  WeU.  again  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  answer  that  without 
violating  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  have 
heard  that  information  from  others,  and 
the  figures  vary  a  great  deal.  The  Sandi- 
nistas give  one  figure,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten exactly  what  it  is.  Others  down 
there  give  other  figures. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, what  would  the  basis  be,  was  it 
ELINT  or  UMINT  or  COMINT?  I  think 
I  have  felt  that  since  I  have  been  in  the 
House,  by  reason  of  the  committee  I  have 
served  on,  dealt  with  more  intelligence 
matters  or  as  much  intelligence  matters 
as  any  Member  of  this  body.  Now,  I 
think  that  can  be  told,  what  has  been 
the  intelligence  sources  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee;  whether  ELINT, 
COMINT,  or  UMINT.  Let  us  be  honest 
with  the  American  people  and  with  the 
Members  of  this  House.  What  kind  of 
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intelligence  did  the  gentleman  receive? 
Was  it  credible? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  I  can  answer 
that  question.  I  think  it  was  credible, 
certainly. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  was  credible? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  It  was  credible 
to  me.  

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGMDMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  There  are  no  execu- 
tions in  Nicaragua.  There  is  no  death 
penalty.  Second 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  beg  the  gentlewoman's 
pardon.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  There  Is  no  death 
penalty  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  the  gentlewoman  tell- 
ing us  that  no  one  has  been  execut«d  in 
Nicaragua  after  the  revolution? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  We  know  of  no  gov- 
ernmental activity  that  has  resulted  in 
executions. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  we  have  ad- 
missions from  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment officials  themselves.  They  admit 
that  700  to  1,000  people  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, most  of  them  summarily,  and  the 
excuses  that  were  given  were  that  these 
murders  are  caused  by  overzealous  San- 
dinistas. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  All  I  said  was,  no  gov- 
ernment executions. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  am  going  to 
reclaim  my  time,  but  I  am  going  to  re- 
peat the  statement  I  made.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Permanent  Human  Rights 
Commission,  who  opposes  Somoza,  says 
that  at  least  500  have  been  executed,  and 
he  thinks  as  many  as  a  thousand. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  But  that  is  guerrillas. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  No,  government 
action. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  McHugh)  . 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6081.  As  you  know,  sim- 
ilar legislation  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
follow  suit  this  afternoon  by  approving 
this  modest  request,  thereby  authorizing 
our  participation  in  the  important  task 
of  helping  to  reconstruct  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  basic 
points  that  I  would  like  to  make  on  this 
blU. 

First,  regardless  of  our  own  personal 
preferences,  a  basic  and  fimdamental 
change  has  taken  place  in  Nicaragua. 
One  can  label  it  a  change  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse  depending  upon  the 
ideological  preferences  one  brings  to  the 
issue.  However,  nothing  that  we  do  today 
will  alter  the  fact  that  a  change  has 
taken  place.  Thus,  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide  this  afternoon  is  how  the 
United  States  will  respond  to  change. 

Second,  as  a  people  and  as  a  govern- 
ment, we  are  faced  with  very  few  choices 
at  this  point.  One  alternative  is  to  do 
nothing,  and,  if  that  is  what  the  Mem- 


bers want  to  do,  they  should  vote  this 
proposal  down.  That  approach  may  ap- 
pear to  be  the  safest  one  politically  be- 
cause none  of  us  can  be  sure  how  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  will  turn  out. 
However,  in  my  Judgment  that  would  not 
be  the  wise  course,  or  one  which  would 
serve  our  own  interests. 

For  us  to  do  nothing  would  send  a 
very  clear  signal  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  that  they  must  look  elsewhere  to 
meet  the  very  serious  and  pressing  prob- 
lems they  face.  And  we  should  have  no 
doubt  about  the  gravity  of  those 
problems. 

For  example,  in  human  terms,  the  civil 
war  left  between  35,000  and  40,000  people 
dead,  100,000  wounded,  40,000  orphaned, 
250,000  homeless,  and  almost  1  million 
people  in  need  of  food  and  medical  as- 
sistance. In  economic  terms,  the  costs  of 
the  war  are  estimated  at  approximately 
$2  billion.  The  national  debt  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $1.5  billion,  with 
some  $660  million  of  that  amount  due 
this  year.  Since  virtually  no  money  was 
left  in  the  national  treasury  when  the 
former  government  fled  power,  it  is  clear 
that  progress  will  not  be  possible  without 
substantial  foreign  assistance. 

In  short,  doing  nothing  will  force  the 
Nicaraguan  people  and  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  to  turn  elsewhere  for  help. 
In  the  face  of  these  grave  human  and 
economic  problems,  the  United  States 
would  be  turning  its  back.  In  addition 
to  not  offering  this  modest  aid,  we  would 
also  be  foresaking  any  chance  to  con- 
structively influence  the  future.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  in  our  interest. 

My  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that 
we  can  respond  to  these  circumstances 
on  the  basis  of  either  our  hopes  or  our 
fears.  Since  none  of  us  can  be  certain 
about  the  ultimate  political  outcome  in 
Nicaragua,  our  votes  this  afternoon  will 
tell  as  much  about  us  as  it  does  about 
the  future  of  Nicaragua.  In  our  effort  to 
simplify  a  complex  situation,  it  wUl  be 
easy  for  us  to  apply  labels  to  the  people 
and  Government  of  Nicaragua.  But  the 
fact  is  that  every  shade  of  opinion  is 
represented  in  the  Nicaraguan  revolution. 
There  are  leftists  represented,  and  some 
of  them  have  made  statements  that  are 
offensive  to  us.  Yet,  there  are  other  ele- 
ments represented  in  that  revolution  as 
well,  moderate  elements  that  can  be 
found  in  the  church,  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, in  the  communications  media,  and  in 
the  Government  itself. 

At  this  point,  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  the  moderates  or  the  radicals 
will  prevail.  As  a  result,  our  own  hopes 
and  fears,  insofar  as  they  are  reflected 
in  our  votes,  take  on  an  especially  crucial 
role. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  decide  the  issue 
today  on  the  basis  of  hope,  not  fear.  Only 
with  our  help  and  the  help  of  others  can 
the  forces  of  pluralism  and  moderation 
prevail  in  Nicaragua.  There  are  no  guar- 
antees that  can  be  given  about  Nicaragua. 
The  future  outcome  is  cloudy.  What  is 
clear,  however,  is  that  if  we  decide  this 
issue  on  the  basis  of  our  fear  about  what 
might  happen,  it  almost  surely  will.  That 
would  not  serve  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
nor  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rm)D). 
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Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strenuous  opposition  to  this  legislation 
if  history  should  teach  us  anything  about 
foreign  aid,  it  is  that  you  cannot  "buy" 
friendship.  The  motion  that  providing 
the  pro-Marxist  Sandinista  regime  of 
Nicaragua  with  $75  million  in  hopes  that 
such  aid  will  sain  us  influence  with  that 
govern.r.ent  is  sheer  folly. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Carter 
administration  would  have  us  believe.  In- 
deed, the  committee  report  summarizes 
and  accepts  this  motivation  behind  the 
aid  proposal. 

It  is  sheer  naivete  to  think  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Sandinistas  are  susceptible 
to  United  Statec  or  free  world  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  U.S.  financial  support  of 
the  present  regime  would  only  serve  to 
bolster  the  unpopular  leftist  government 
and  further  entrench  its  authoritarian 
control.  We  U.S.  citizens  should  not  be 
required  to  prop  up  this  oppressive,  so- 
cialist government  through  our  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Such  a  proposition  is  neither  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  nor 
our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere,  includ- 
ing, I  should  emphasize,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  buy  a  "pig  in  a 
poke."  He  is  seeking  rapid,  and  I  believe 
premature,  approval  of  this  grant  before 
a  comprehensive  analysis  can  be  made  of 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  Initial  indica- 
tions of  that  government's  commitment 
to  democratic  principles,  however,  are 
i.ot  encouraging. 

In  my  view.  Congress  should  not  con- 
sider such  an  aid  request  before  free  and 
open  elections  have  been  held — a  mini- 
mum condition  which  must  be  a  prere- 
quisite for  resumption  of  U.S.  support. 

Instead,  we  are  told  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  trust  the  vague  assurances 
of  the  Sandinistas,  while  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration insists  we  should  ignore  the 
overt  pro-Marxist  statements  and  ac- 
tions of  the  new  government. 

President  Carter  has  stated  that  this 
$75  million  aid  package  for  Nicaragua 
will  "demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
can  be  relied  upon  to  support  democratic 
aspirations,  the  rebuilding  of  broken 
economies,  and  the  security  of  our 
friends  in  the  nearbby  region."  A  closer 
examination  of  the  situation,  however, 
reveals  that  passage  of  this  bill  would 
contribute  toward  precisely  the  opposite 
result. 

The  Government  currently  in  control 
in  Managua  is  an  unelected  totalitarian 
Government  created  out  of  chaos. 

Power  in  the  country  lies  with  a  self- 
appointed  directorate — nine  men  from 
three  Sandinista  guerrilla  factions,  some 
with  histories  of  violent  terrorist  activ- 
ity and  recipients  of  training,  weapons, 
and  sanctuary  in  Cuba.  This  directorate 
subsequently  named  the  five-man  ruling 
junta. 
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The  overwhelming  majority  of  Nica- 
raguan's  are  opposed  to  conmiunism,  and 
tne  United  States  should  be  encourag- 
ing these  truly  democratic  factions  to 
unite  to  bring  reason  out  of  chaos  in 
opposing  the  bloody  pro-Communist  re- 
gime. Thus  far,  they  have  no  role  in  the 
Sandinista  government. 

The  State  Department  apparently  has 
never  considered  this  course  of  action, 
but  rather  dawdled  while  the  Commu- 
nists consolidated  their  position  within 
Nicaragua  and  then  meekly  recommend- 
ed accepting  the  Sandinistas  as  being 
the  only  government  available. 

The  Carter  administration  now  rec- 
ommends this  amount  of  money  with 
the  misplaced  hope  that  we  can  entice 
the  Sandinistas  to  implement  demo- 
cratic principles  and  prevent  them  from 
"going  Communist."  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  President  Carter  fail  to  recog- 
nize, however,  that  the  governing  body 
in  Nicaragua  has  already  gone  Com- 
munist. The  remaining  question  con- 
fronting the  United  States  is  whether 
we  will  help  finance  their  Oastro-Cuban 
form  of  government. 

Prom  the  early  and  vociferous  anti- 
American,  pro-Communist  statements  of 
the  new  government  it  should  be  obvious 
that  there  is  no  way,  by  any  amount  of 
money,  that  the  United  States  can  win 
the  true  friendship  or  support  of  this 
self-appointed  Government  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  Marxists  in  control  are  inher- 
ently opposed  to  the  individual  freedom 
and  free  enterprise  economy  for  which 
our  Nation  stands. 

The  Sandinistas  will  simply  use  us  to 
further  their  own  ends  and  discredit  the 
United  States,  as  is  the  objective  of  com- 
munism worldwide.  This  is  the  course 
upon  which  they  have  already  embarked, 
as  should  be  readily  apparent  from  the 
nitial  actions  end  statements  of  the 
junta. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  Fidel  Castro 
is  the  primary  force  behind  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution.  He  has  consistently  sup- 
plied the  terrorists  throughout  Central 
America  with  advisers,  guns,  money,  and 
also  put  them  in  contact  with  interna- 
tional Communists  from  Moscow,  Marx- 
ists and  PLO  supporters  in  such  diverse 
places  as  Libya  and  Panama. 

In  October  1979,  .Sandinista  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Ramirez  affirmed 
that^ 

The  Oovernment  of  Nicaragua  is  on  the 
side  of  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  and  Is  In 
favor  of  the  policy  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomenl 
of  Iran. 

On  November  20,  the  Managua  barri- 
cada  reported  Ramirez  as  stating — 

The  date  on  which  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion occurred  Is  known  historically  as  the 
date  of  the  decree  of  peace,  which  maintains 
peaceful  co-existence  among  socialist  nations 
and  responds  to  the  people's  best  Interests. 

The  nature  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment becomes  even  more  obvious  when 
we  examine  those  with  whom  they 
associate. 

Soviet  boss  Brezhnev  forwarded  his 
hearty  congratulations  in  October  to  the 
new  pro-Soviet  ally: 

We  congratulate  the  Nicaraguan  people  for 
their  historic  victory  against  the  dictatorial 
Somoza  regime. 


The  message  went  on  to  note  that  the 
Soviets  highly  respected  the  Nicaraguan 
people  for  their — 

.  .  .  Important  contribution  in  the  history 
of  the  struggle  for  Independence  and  na- 
tional liberation. 

The  Sandinistas  were  quick  to  recip- 
rocate these  felicitations  in  kind.  News 
services  noted — 

The  Sandinista  workers  central  and  the 
Socialist  and  Communist  parties  .  .  .  com- 
memorated the  Russian  revolution  on  Its 
62d  anniversary. 

On  December  11,  Acan-Panama  re- 
ported that  another  pro-Marxist  revolu- 
tionary, Yasir  Arafat,  had  sent  his  con- 
gratulations. The  same  report  noted  that 
Nicaraguan  leaders  met  with  Libyan  del- 
egates to  discuss  ways  in  which  that  pro- 
Marxist  country  could  aid  in  the  Nica- 
raguan reconstruction. 

Most  recently,  the  Nicaraguan  dele- 
gations abstained  on  the  U.N.  resolution 
condemning  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, unmistakenly  an  anti-Amer- 
ican/anti-free world  vote. 

There  should  be  increasingly  less 
doubt  about  the  pro-Soviet,  pro-Cuba 
nature  of  the  Sandinistas  as  pro-Com- 
munist actions  further  reveal  their  true 
character. 

Yet  the  State  Department  continues  to 
hope  that  Nicaragua's  leftist  tendencies 
can  be  moderated  by  U.S.  aid.  Rather, 
those  policies  will  continue,  now  with 
U.S.  financial  support,  if  the  House  ap- 
proves this  authorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lacomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter- American  Affairs,  I 
have  been  closely  following  the  events 
now  taking  place  in  Central  America. 

Throughout  the  region,  social,  and 
political  unrest  resulting  from  popula- 
tion growth,  pressing  economic  condi- 
tions, and  restrictive  authoritarianism 
combined  with  Cuban  inspired  terrorist 
violence,  has  threatened  to  ignite  the 
entire  area  in  revolution.  In  Nicaragua, 
the  revolution  has  come  and  gone,  leav- 
ing thousands  of  its  citizens  dead  and 
inflicting  tremendous  damage  to  its 
economy.  El  Salvador,  a  moderate  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  bring  about  needed  re- 
forms in  an  atmosphere  overshadowed  by 
political  violence  of  the  extremes,  in- 
spired by  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua. 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  are  also  ex- 
periencing the  effects  of  growing  unrest 
and  concern  about  the  mounting 
strength  of  radical  forces  and  the  insta- 
bility that  they  bring. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  our  Nation's  current  policy 
responses  to  this  challenge.  The  argu- 
ments concerning  our  need  to  continue 
supporting  those  elements  of  the  private 
sector  in  Nicaragua  who  share  our  views 
and  ideas  on  democracy,  human  rights, 
and  the  need  for  a  pluralistic  society  cer- 


tainly merit  our  consideration.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  about  the  lack  of  even- 
handedness  in  our  support  for  those 
groups  in  Nicaragua  where  at  the  same 
time  we  fail  to  provide  equal  support  for 
those  elements  in  the  neighboring  Cen- 
tral American  nations  where  we  have  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  to  help  bring 
about  change  without  violence. 

The  amount  of  U.S.  aid  provided  to 
the  new  Government  in  Nicaragua  since 
it  came  to  power  in  July  of  1979  totals 
some  $71.8  million.  If  we  add  to  that  the 
$75  million  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  and  the  fiscal  year  1981  request  of 
$50.4  miUion.  the  administration's  pack- 
age for  the  new  Sandinista  government 
totals  some  $197.2  million,  including 
military  aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  three  neigh- 
boring States  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Guatemala,  who  face  the  most  criti- 
cal challenges  stemming  from  the  Nica- 
raguan revolution,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  respond  in  like  manner  in 
its  assistance  efforts.  In  El  Salvador,  the 
comparable  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal 
year  1981  aid  levels  total  $71.1  million. 
In  Honduras  that  total  is  $84.4  miUion. 
In  Guatemala  it  is  only  $23.8  milUon. 

My  concern  is  that  in  Nicaragua  where 
the  Marxist-dominated  Sandinista  have 
already  seized  power,  we  are  asked  to 
approve  some  $197.2  million  to  help  that 
nation  revive  its  economy  and  to  help 
prevent  it  from  l}ecoming  another  CJuba. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  its  three  most 
seriously  threatened  neighbors  in  Cen- 
tral America  the  administration  pro- 
poses only  a  combined  assistance  of 
$184.3  million,  or  $12  million  less  than 
the  total  for  Nicaragua  alone. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider this  imbalance  in  our  proposed 
Central  American  response.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  concentrate  so  much  effort 
in  trying  to  close  the  barn  door  in  Nica- 
ragua after  the  horse  is  gone  while  at 
the  same  time  we  neglect  to  adequately 
respond  to  the  internal  threats  to  its 
neighbors  where  our  chances  of  success 
in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  moderate 
change  are  far  less  of  a  gamble. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  pre- 
sents us  with  an  opportimity  to  correct 
this  imbalance  and  to  truly  provide  sig- 
nificant assistance  for  the  peaceful  and 
democratic  processes  in  all  of  the  criti- 
cal regions  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron). 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6081. 

Last  November,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs.  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  of  a  delegation  which 
visited  Nicaragua  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  country's  economy  had  been 
devasted  by  a  recent  civil  war.  While 
in  Nicaragua,  the  delegation  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  problems 
facing  this  country  in  detail  with  key 
officials  of  the  junta,  members  of  the 
directorate,  leswlers  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  Archbishop  Obando  Y.  Bravo 
of  Managua. 

It  was  clear  from  our  talks  that  the 
need  for  U.S.  aid  to  Nicaragua  is  es- 
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sential  to  alleviate  the  widespread  suf- 
fering of  the  populace,  and  to  insure 
the  future  of  Nicaragua  itself,  through 
needed  funds  to  help  rebuild  this  war- 
torn  country. 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  we 
join  the  worldwide  response  of  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  Nicaragua 
has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
countries  in  Central  America.  If  given 
the  opportunity  offered  by  this  aid  pack- 
age, I  believe,  in  light  of  their  past  pro- 
ductivity, that  their  economy  would  im- 
prove greatly  over  the  next  few  years. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  to  speak 
with  the  Presidents  of  Venezuela  and 
Costa  Rica.  During  our  discussions  they 
impressed  upon  me  tlieir  strong  sup- 
port, for  aid  to  Nicaragua. 

It  was  their  position  that  aid  would 
not  only  benefit  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
but  that  in  assisting  this  country,  we 
would  also  be  preventing  any  possible 
hardships  to  the  economies  of  Nica- 
ragua's neighbors,  by  keeping  the  bor- 
ders open  for  vital  trade. 

Another  key  factor  in  granting  aid 
to  Nicaragua,  is  that  the  United  States 
certainly  has  a  strong  interest  in 
strengthening  Nicaragua's  ties  to  the 
West  in  order  to  offset  Communist  in- 
fluence. Support  for  moderate  forces  is 
vital  to  this  objective. 

We  have  to  encourage  the  influential 
voices  of  freedom  and  moderation  in 
Nicaragua  to  help  preserve  a  degree  of 
political  openness  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  Free  enterprise  still  is  predomi- 
nant in  their  economy.  The  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  try  to  strengthen 
the  forces  of  democratic  development  at 
this  time,  I  feel  would  be  to  abandon 
the  field  to  possibly  dangerous  outside 
influences. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  stability  in  Cen- 
tral America,  we  must  pledge  our  sup- 
port to  Nicaragua.  I  feel  it  is  in  the  U.S. 
interests,  to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  6081  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

^1425 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  few  excerpts  which  I  think 
the  committee  might  find  interesting: 

This  Is  not  a  Communist  revolution  In  any 
sens©  of  the  word  and  there  are  no  Commu- 
nists In  positions  of  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
reading  from  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence? 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  is  read- 
ing from  the  New  York  Times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  will  continue. 

This  Is  not  a  Communist  revolution  In  any 
sense  of  the  word  and  there  are  no  Commu- 
nists In  position  of  control.  This  Is  the  over- 
whelming concensus  among  Cubans  In  the 
best  position  to  know  and  this  writer  sub- 
scribes to  that  opinion  after  searching  In- 
quiries and  talks  with  Cubans  In  all  walks 
of  life  and  with  many  Americans  •  •  • 

There  seem  to  be  very  few  In  Cuba — and 
one  need  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this — 
who  believe  Fidel  Castro  is  a  Communist,  Is 


under  Communist  influence  or  Is  a  dupe  of 
Communism.  The  problem  of  Communism, 
which  aroused  little  Interest  in  Cuba  until 
Americans  picked  it  up,  can  be  easily  sum- 
marized. The  point  of  view  among  the  most 
experienced  and  knowledgeable  Cubans  Is  as 
follows: 

There  are  no  Reds  In  the  Cabinet  and  none 
in  positions  in  the  Government  or  in  the 
army  or  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  control 
either  governmental  or  defense  policies.  The 
only  power  worth  considering  in  Cuba  Is  In 
the  hands  of  Premier  Castro,  who  is  not  only 
not  Communist  but  decidedly  anti-Commu- 
nist, even  though  he  does  not  consider  it 
desirable  in  the  present  circumstances  to  at- 
tack or  destroy  the  Reds — as  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  if  he  wants. 

There  are  some  Communists  in  secondary 
positions  in  such  fields  as  motion  pictures 
and  culture  and  a  few  in  the  army,  although 
not  in  key  positions.  In  addition  there  is 
the  much  less  clearly  defined  zone  of  fellow- 
travelers.  Communist  sympathizers  and  those 
who  are  tolerant  •  •  • 

This  is  a  revolt  of  youth,  and  youth  pro- 
verbially has  Its  fling,  and  learns  only  by  trial 
and  error.  Young  men  who  should  be  spend- 
ing years  learning  by  guidance  and  experi- 
ence how  to  run  a  department  have  been 
forced  suddenly  to  take  control  of  ministries, 
to  wield  great  authority  and  to  handle  many 
millions  in  public  funds. 

I  am  reading  from  an  article  by  Her- 
bert L.  Matthews  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Thursday.  July  16,  1959,  only  a  short 
time  after  Fidel  Castro  first  came  to 
power.  In  fact  it  is  probably  why  Castro 
was  once  quoted  apocryphally  saying,  "I 
got  my  job  through  the  New  York 
Times."  History  does  repeat  itself  and 
the  parallel  to  what  we  are  hearing 
today  is  striking. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  6081,  the  Spe- 
cial Central  American  Assistance  Act.  As 
we  know,  the  bill  would  provide  emer- 
gency economic  and  humanitarian  aid  of 
$75  million  for  Nicaragua  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  Honduras.  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  larger  effort  to  boost  our  assistance 
programs  for  several  troubled  nations  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BILL 

Before  I  discuss  the  background  of 
and  reasons  for  this  proposed  legislation, 
I  want  to  mention  a  number  of  its  espe- 
cially worthy  features.  We  should  keep 
these  features  in  mind  as  the  bill  is  de- 
bated. 

First,  60  percent  of  the  loans  author- 
ized by  the  bill  would  go  to  Nicaragua's 
private  sector,  as  would  the  local  cur- 
rency generated  by  the  loans.  This  pro- 
vision is  in  line  with  our  desire  to 
strengthen  prodemocratic  elements  on 
the  contemporary  Nicaraguan  scene. 

Second,  the  President,  as  he  furnished 
assistance  to  Nicaragua,  would  be  di- 
rected to  take  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  independent  labor  unions,  human 
rights,  the  free  press,  and  the  open  prac- 
tice of  religion  were  respected  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  The  President 
would  also  be  ordered  to  encourage  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  to  exhibit  such 
respect.  A  semiannual  report  to  Congress 
would  keep  Members  apprised  of  the  ac- 
tions of  both  the  President  and  Nica- 


ragua's leaders.  These  provisions  clearly 
indicate  the  importance  we  attach  to  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  the  Nicara- 
guan people. 

Third,  the  President  must  terminate 
assistance  to  Nicaragua  if  he  determined 
that  Nicaragua  was — 

Helping  or  harboring  international 
terrorists;  or 

Aiding  or  supporting  acts  of  violence 
in  other  countries. 

This  provision  makes  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  we  will  not  accept  Nicaragua 
as  an  instigator  of  turmoil  in  Central 
America. 

Fourth,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  terminate  assistance  to  Nica- 
ragua if  he  determined  that  foreign  com- 
bat forces  were  stationed  in  that  coun- 
try and  threatened  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  This  provision 
states  our  firm  resolve  that  Nicaragua 
will  not  be  a  platform  for  foreign  mili- 
tary adventures  in  the  region. 

Last,  Congress  would  express  its  sense 
that  traditionally  faithful  allies  who  were 
responsible  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  should  have  our  sup- 
port against  external  subversion.  This 
provision  shows  a  steadfast  commitment 
to  the  proposition  that  all  peace-loving 
nations  in  the  hemisphere  must  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  their  own  aCfairs  free 
from  outside  interference. 

BACKGROUND    OF   THE    BILL 

The  principal  recipient  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  the  bill.  Nicaragua,  has 
suffered  through  a  devastating  civil  war 
and  is  now  attempting  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  Just  how  those  pieces  will  be  put 
back  together— just  what  kind  of  society 
will  eventually  emerge  from  the  on- 
going process  of  reconstruction — is  the 
matter  at  issue. 

Some  colleagues  believe  that  Nica- 
ragua's revolution  is  carrying  that  na- 
tion toward  totalitarianism.  Others  think 
that  the  Nicaraguan  political  landscape 
will  remain  uncertain  months  from  now. 
Still  others  express  a  cautious  optimism 
that  an  open  society  in  Nicaragua  is 
possible.  Who  is  right?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion we  must  try  to  answer. 

A  review  of  the  present  situation  In 
Nicaragua  gives  us  part  of  the  answer  we 
seek.  There  are  negative  and  positive  fac- 
tors to  be  discerned  and  acknowledged. 

NEGATIVE    FACTORS 

We  would  be  foolish  to  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  unsettling  events  and  circumstances 
known  to  all  of  us : 

The  dominant  political  organization  in 
Nicaragua,  the  Sandinista  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  is  a  left-leaning  body  some 
of  whose  members  are  avowed  Marxists. 

Cuba  actively  backed  the  Sandinistas 
during  the  civil  war  and  has  continued  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  such  areas 
as  education,  health,  and  agriculture. 

A  few  government  leaders  in  Nica- 
ragua have  made  strident,  anti-Ameri- 
can statements,  at  times  going  to  almost 
comical  lengths  to  paint  a  bad  portrait 
of  us. 

A  number  of  businesses,  such  as  bank- 
ing and  mining,  have  been  nationalized, 
and  some  properties  have  been  confis- 
cated as  well. 
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Nicaragua  has  moved  away  from  us  on 
International  affairs  with  its  recent  ab- 
stention on  the  Afghanistan  resolution  at 
the  United  Nations. 

There  is  little  reason  for  us  to  gloss 
over  such  events  and  circumstances,  nor 
is  there  reason  for  us  to  make  apologies. 
Our  wish  that  things  had  turned  out 
differently  should  not  tempt  us  to  dis- 
tort the  nature  of  the  challenge  we  face. 

POSITIVE    FACTORS 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  be  foolish 
to  paper  over  encouraging  facts  also 
known  to  all  of  us : 

There  are  influential  voices  of  plural- 
ism and  moderation,  among  them  busi- 
nessmen, professionals,  and  priests,  at 
the  very  apex  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. 

Democratic  nations  from  all  around 
the  world  have  given  Nicaragua  gener- 
ous amounts  of  aid,  far  more  generous 
in  fact  than  the  amounts  of  aid  given  by 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Many  government  leaders  and  prom- 
inent citizens  in  Nicaragua  have  stated 
their  preference  for  close,  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  its  deep  difficulties,  Nica- 
ragua is  a  remarkably  diverse  society: 
There  is  a  free  press,  a  highly  capable 
private  sector,  and  a  strong  church,  not 
to  mention  a  number  of  independent 
labor  unions,  professional  associations, 
and  political  parties. 

Nicaragua  has  shown  every  intention, 
whether  througii  international  pact  or 
public  dialog,  of  living  in  peace  with 
its  neighbors. 

The  force  and  significance  of  the  facts 
just  cited  should  not  be  overstated.  These 
facts  are  not  set  in  concrete,  but  they 
do  represent  a  great  potential  that  can 
be  developed.  Whether  we  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  potential  is  up  to  us. 

We  can  choose  to  compete  or  we  can 
choose  to  withdraw.  If  we  choose  to  com- 
pete we  stand  a  chance  of  exerting  in- 
fluence in  \artually  every  aspect  of  Nica- 
raguan life.  We  can  channel  events  to 
better  endings,  always,  of  course,  with 
respect  for  Nicaraguan  sovereignty. 

If  we  choose  withdrawal,  we  forfeit 
our  right  to  lead,  and  our  protests  on 
behalf  of  freedom  will  ring  very  hollow 
indeed. 

REASONS    FO^    THE    BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  argue  briefly 
for  the  passage  of  H.R.  6081  by  discuss- 
ing four  major  reasons  why  the  bill  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  I  may  have  referred  obliquely  to 
these  reasons  already,  but  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  amplify  them  here. 

First,  the  bill  will  bolster  the  prodemo- 
cratic elements  of  Nicaragua^the  in- 
dependently owned  press,  the  business 
community,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  free  trade  unions,  the  various  pro- 
fessional societies,  and  the  small  but  vital 
Pohtical  parties  have  all  played  a  role 
in  the  Nicaraguan  revolution,  yet  these 
elements  favor  democracy  and  they  are 
striving  to  assume  the  place  that  should 
be  theirs  in  the  nation's  life.  We  must 
not  let  them  down. 

Leading  representatives  of  each  of 
these  groups  has  called  on  Congress  to 
pass  H.R.  608L  The  leaders  know  that 


the  counterweight  of  support  from  the 
United  States  will  help  keep  the  scales  of 
power  from  tipping  too  far  in  favor  of 
those  who  have  something  other  than 
freedom  in  mind  for  the  beleaguered 
Nicaraguan  people. 

Cuba  always  casts  itself  as  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  the  people.  In  turn,  it 
casts  us  as  a  decadent  power  that  will 
fight  only  to  protect  vested  interests  and 
preserve  the  status  quo.  Cuba  is  wrong 
about  itself  and  about  us.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will  show  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  the  people  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca that  the  United  States  wants  them  to 
have  human  rights,  democracy,  and  a 
better  life  for  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman. 

Second,  failiu-e  to  pass  this  bill  would 
have  critically  important  effects. 

It  will  make  more  hkely — perhaps  even 
assure — a  return  to  totalitarian  rule  and 
suppression  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

In  Central  America,  the  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  would  increase  the  threat  of 
subversion  in  the  hemisphere.  Agents  of 
violent  change  throughout  the  isthmas 
would  be  prompted  to  redouble  their 
efforts. 

A  striking  paradox  appears  when  we 
survey  our  posture  in  the  world  today. 
Commimist  aggression  materializes  10.- 
000  miles  from  our  shores,  and  we  react 
so  vigorously  that  our  staunchest  allies 
have  trouble  following  suit.  A  major 
treaty  is  shelved,  a  grain  embargo  is 
ordered,  troops,  ships,  and  aircraft  are 
rushed  to  the  scene,  and  our  participa- 
tion in  a  significant  international  event 
is  called  off.  But  let  a  situation  that  may 
eventually  become  just  as  serious  ma- 
terialize in  our  own  backyard,  and  we 
are  reluctant  to  address  it  by  spending 
less  than  20  percent  of  what  the  grain 
embargo  alone  will  cost — this  after  our 
allies  have  committed  enough  funds  to 
put  us  to  shame. 

Failure  to  pass  this  bill  would: 

Delight  the  Cubans  by  showing  them 
our  lack  of  will. 

Signal  our  Latin  American  friends  that 
we  no  longer  chose  to  exercise  leadership 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  that  we  do  not 
support  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and 

Tell  Nicaraguans  that  we  really  do  not 
care  about  their  plight  or  their  future. 

Third,  the  bill  would  alleviate  abject 
human  misery. 

The  recitation  of  statistics  seldom 
sensitizes  us  to  the  suffering  that  always 
follows  civil  war,  but  in  cases  like  the 
current  one  the  statistics  are  all  we  have. 
Permit  me  to  highlight  them  by  giving 
comparable  figures  for  the  United  States 
had  we  fought  a  civil  war  of  similiar 
ferocity : 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Nicaraguan 
civil  war  there  were  40,000  dead.  In  the 
United  States  there  would  have  been  4 
million  dead. 

In  Nicaragua  there  were  100,000 
wounded.  We  would  have  sustained  10 
million  nonlethal  casualties. 

In  Nicaragua  there  were  40,000  or- 
phans. Here,  4  million  children  would 
have  been  left  without  parents. 

In  Nicaragua  there  were  200,000  home- 
less. In  the  United  States  there  would 
have  been  20  million  without  shelter. 


In  Nicaragua  the  gross  national 
produce  fell  25  percent  during  the  bel- 
ligerency. Americans  would  have  been 
hit  with  a  $500  billion  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power. 

In  Nicaragua  55  percent  of  the  work 
force  was  left  idle.  Here,  more  than  50 
million  people  would  have  been  without 
work. 

The  idea  that  Nicaragua  is  a  shattered 
nation  was  not  concocted  by  Nlcaragtians 
so  that  they  could  get  some  credit  on 
easy  terms.  When  we  try  to  understand 
their  suffering  by  expressing  it  in  terms 
appropriate  to  our  larger  land,  we  can- 
not even  conceive  of  the  conditions  they 
face. 

Humanitarian  concern,  a  quality  that 
Americans  have  always  manifested,  com- 
pels us  to  consider  H.R.  6081  positively. 
Also,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
results  of  our  concern  will  not  be  like 
dust  in  the  wind.  The  Nicaraguan  people 
will  know  and  remember  who  helped 
them  in  their  time  of  need. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  this  bill  will  be  a 
watershed  in  our  relations  within  Latin 
America,  a  region  of  Increasing  impor- 
tance to  us. 

Issues  such  as  immigration,  trade, 
energy,  and  regional  security,  among 
others,  will  turn  our  eyes  slowly  to  the 
south  over  the  next  several  years.  We 
must  begin  to  deal  with  them.  Nicaragua 
raises  sharp  questions  of  national  sover- 
eignty, social  change,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  political  stability  in  the  heart 
of  a  region  we  have  too  long  taken  for 
granted. 

This  bill  in  particular,  and  Nicaragua 
in  general,  are  acid  tests  of  our  ability 
to  cope  with  these  questions  in  a  context 
that  is  at  once  familiar  and  foreign : 

Familiar  because  we  share  the  Western 
values  and  modem  orientation  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

Foreign  because  the  region  has  ran- 
kled too  long  under  the  weight  of  our 
neglect. 

How  we  vote  on  H.R.  6081  will  cast 
lines  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  small 
country  whose  .ate  we  ponder.  It  will 
estabUsh  a  precedent,  set  a  tone,  and 
severe  a  notice  concerning  our  overall 
will  and  intention  in  Central  America 
and  beyond. 

The  question  this  bill  poses  for  the 
United  States  is:  Do  we  want  involve- 
ment, competition,  and  leadership,  or 
will  the  United  States  choose  to  disre- 
gard, to  withdraw,  to  capitulate? 

I  earnestly  hope  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  will  choose  with  me  by 
supporting  the  Special  Central  American 
Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  part  in  this  debate  today  for  one 
verj'  specific  reason.  When  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long) 
and  I.  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations,  bring  the  appro- 
priations bill  to  the  floor  and  try  to  make 
changes  in  the  appropriations  versus  the 
authorizations  v;e  are  often  told:  "We 
have  made  a  commitment.  You  have  to 
stick  by  the  commitment." 
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Today  is  the  day  we  make  the  commit- 
ment on  the  authorization  bill.  Ttiat  is 
why  I  feel  no  imease  in  being  involved 
in  this  debate  on  the  commitment  stage 
as  well  as  the  appropriations  stage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  document  if  there  is  no  objection. 
The  document  is  entitled  '"nie  Special 
Central  American  Assi  itance  Act  of 
1979."  It  is  a  report  of  tbi  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  together  with  dissenting 
and  additional  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  more  I  look  at  this 
bill  and  the  more  I  look  at  the  map  of 
Central  America,  I  realize  that  $75  mil- 
lion of  the  $80  million  in  this  bUl  is  go- 
ing to  Nicaragua.  If  we  are  sending  a 
message  to  Central  America,  certainly 
those  who  are  not  in  this  bill  are  going  to 
get  a  big  message  that  those  countries 
who  have  been  friendly  to  us  and  who 
have  in  the  past  supported  us  and  who 
are  not  anti-American,  are  getting  noth- 
ing in  this  bill.  The  message  is  that  Nic- 
aragua is  getting  75  million  of  the  $80 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  pur- 
sue that  point  today. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is  not 
giving  assistance  to  the  other  countries 
in  the  region.  It  is  not  included  in  this 
bill,  but  the  gentleman  must  know  that 
the  executive  plans,  in  conjunction  with 
this  bill,  $55  miUion  for  Honduras,  $1 1 .4 
million  for  Guatemala,  and  $49.8  million 
for  El  Salvador,  partly  through  repro- 
graming. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  respond  to  the  gentleman  by 
saying  that  the  title  of  this  report  is 
"A  Special  Central  American  Assistance 
Act." 

As  this  gentleman  is  well  aware  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  well 
aware  there  are  many  dollars  that  are 
gomg  to  be  included  for  Nicaragua  and 
other  countries  in  other  bills. 
D  1430 

Today  it  was  my  understanding  that 
we  were  just  debating  the  one  bill. 

Now,  while  the  gentleman  is  at  his 
lectern,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question,  if  the  gentleman  would 
respond. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  the  gentleman 
has  the  time.  Ask  me  the  question  and 
I  will  be  delighted  to  answer. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  respond  to  my  question. 

On  page  4  of  the  report,  it  says: 

The  »75  million  In  U.S.  aaslatance  is  to  be 
composed  of  a  $70  million  program  loan  and 
a  (5  million  grant. 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  to  us  the 
terms  of  the  loan? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  The  loans  will  be 
under  typical  aid  terms  regarding  length 
of  repayment  and  the  interest. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  the 
point.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  that 
will  be  supposedly  repaid  on  this? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  interest  wUl  be 


2  to  3  percent.  The  number  of  years 
would  be  negotiated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  years  are 
to  be  negotiated;  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing the  years  are  to  be  negotiated?  That 
still  has  not  been  settled  yet? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  would  probably  be  a  40-year  loan. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  there  be 
a  grace  period? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Probably. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Ten  years? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Five  to  10  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Five  to  10 
years.  Well,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment. 

In  effect,  we  have  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  concessional  loan  with  really 
hardly  enough  interest  being  charged  to 
administer  the  loan. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  in  order  that 
I  can  also  respond? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman  is 
so  very  anxious  that  we  give  assistance 
to  all  the  Central  American  countries,  he 
is  aware  that  our  aid  and  loans  to  other 
Central  American  countries  are  under 
the  same  terms? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  understand 
that,  but  I  just  wanted  to  establish  for 
the  record  what  those  terms  were.  We 
make  a  lot  of  loans  that  are  concessional 
all  over  the  world,  not  only  directly,  but 
through  the  World  Bank:  but  I  just 
wanted  to  establish  that  once  again. 

But  out  of  the  $75  million  now,  $70 
million  of  it  is  for  that  program  loan. 
Now,  in  effect,  that  is  going  to  be  a  cash 
transfer. 

My  understanding  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  spoke  was  that  tills 
was  to  deal  with  abject  poverty  and,  of 
course,  when  we  talk  about  foreign  aid 
bills,  we  are  always  talking  about  abject 
poverty  and  we  are  always  talking  about 
feeding  the  poorest  of  the  poor  or  we  are 
talking  about  sending  food  or  helping 
them  to  develop  their  economy. 

In  this  case,  we  are,  in  fact,  making  a 
cash  transfer  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  presiun- 
ably  is  referring  to  the  60  percent  of  the 
$75  million,  which  is  approximately  $42 
million,  which  would  be  made  available 
to  the  private  sector.  That  is  not  a  cash 
transfer.  The  money  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  Central  Bank  of  Nica- 
ragua, by  being  deposited  in  a  U.S.  bank 
in  New  York,  imder  a  contract  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  private  enterprise's 
making  purchases  of  equipment  or  serv- 
ices from  the  United  States.  Every  proj- 
ect is  specific  and  there  will  be  review 
and  audit  by  U.S.  personnel.  It  is  not  a 
cash  transfer  to  the  Central  Bank  for 
whatever  purpose  the  bank  In  Nicaragua 
chooses. 

The  money  is  to  be  made  available  for 
transfer  for  purchases  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  the 
point  I  was  making.  The  cash  is  trans- 


ferred to  the  nationalized  bank  in  Nica- 
ragua and  then  the  bank  will  disperse 
the  funds  under  whatever  agreements 
there  are,  if  there  are  any  agreements 
existing  today. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  a  certain  sympathy  witli 
the  minority  representative  who  spoke 
about  these  concessional  loans.  Any  time 
prime  interest  is  at  15%  percent  and  we 
make  2  percent  loans  for  40  years,  I  think 
we  ought  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  call 
it  a  grant.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
not  justified  as  a  grant.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  kid  ourselves  and  kid 
the  receipient  countries  by  calling  this 
kind  of  assistance  loans. 

As  to  the  conunent  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  about  Herbert  Matthews, 
yes,  Herbert  Mathews  was  taken  in.  He 
wrote  four  articles  at  that  time  from  the 
Sierra  Maestra  Mountains  before  Castro 
finally  was  successful  in  his  effort  to  take 
over  the  leadership  of  that  country.  He 
not  only  was  taken  in  himself,  but  he  also 
took  in  a  young  liberal  Democrat  from 
New  York  who  held  a  fund  raiser  for 
Castro  in  1959  on  the  basis  of  those  four 
articles  representing  Castro  as  a  liberal 
agrarian  reformer. 

My  sense  of  mortification,  guilt,  and 
embarrassment  prevent  me  from  iden- 
tifying the  chap  who  held  the  fund  raiser 
for  Castro  in  1959. 

Let  me  say  about  this  bill  that  we  have 
several  choices.  They  are  not  all  sure 
bets.  They  all  involve  risk.  The  one  choice 
that  involves  no  risk  is  to  say  no,  to 
turn  our  backs  on  Nicaragua  and  the 
rest  of  Central  America  and  send  out  a 
message  loud  and  clear  that  we  are 
only  going  to  make  grants  and  loans  and 
only  provide  foreign  aid  when  there  is  a 
clear  political  advantage  for  us  and  when 
we  can  do  some  arm  twisting  and  muscl- 
ing. 

Now,  that  has  not  been  our  tradition. 
The  fact  is  we  have  been  pretty  doggone 
successful  in  our  foreign  aid  program 
without  the  mean  spirited  toughness  and 
duress  that  has  frequently  character- 
ized Russian  foreign  aid  efforts.  If  you 
look  at  Africa  and  Asia,  you  will  not  see 
that  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  have 
outdone  us.  If  you  travel  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Africa  as  I  have 
done,  if  you  had  had  lunch,  as  I  did  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Jim 
Wright,  about  2  weeks  ago  in  Abidjan 
in  the  Ivory  Coast  with  a  half  dozen 
members  of  our  Peace  Corps  there,  you 
would  have  burst  with  pride  to  see  these 
marvelous  yoimg  ambassadors  at  work 
generating  in  their  wake  enormous  good 
will  for  the  United  States. 

You  would  have  been  convinced  of  the 
value  of  our  foreign  aid,  even  though  it 
was  not  transcendentally  clear  that  we 
were  producing  X,  Y,  and  Z  political  re- 
sults. 

The  reason  that  we  create  all  that  good 
will  and  the  reason  that  we  should  sup- 
port this  bill  is  because  it  is  true  to  us 
and  the  very  essence  of  our  heritage.  It 
is  true  to  what  America  is  all  about.  We 
have  given  away  several  hundred  billion 
dollars  in  the  last  generation  since  World 
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War  II,  in  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
tinuous systematic  program  of  human 
compassion  and  decency  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  of  that  record. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  made  a 
few  mistakes,  and  maybe  the  aid  con- 
templated in  this  bill  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  mistake.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  tell  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment will  emerge  in  Nicaragua.  Most  of 
these  leaders  are  young  kids  in  their  20's. 
They  are  impressionable.  They  are  mal- 
leable. They  are  going  to  respond  to  the 
people.  Events  in  post  revolutionary 
periods  have  a  way  of  being  very  fluid 
and  unpredictable. 

I  hope  that  the  aid  will  be  in  the  form 
of  human  services,  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  capital  investments.  I  hope  that 
our  aid  will  be  in  the  form  of  sending 
some  Peace  Corps  people  out  there  to 
help  with  education,  with  literacy,  with 
family  planning,  with  various  methods 
of  developing  better  food  raising  tech- 
niques, with  systems  of  elementary 
health  care  delivery. 

I  hope  we  will  be  showing  them  some- 
thing about  appropriate  technology, 
about  how  to  prtiduce  jobs  with  the  least 
amount  of  capital.  How  do  you  produce 
investments  that  are  labor  intensive  in 
the  rural  areas  that  give  jobs  to  the  poor 
in  the  rural  areas  where  most  people  in 
the  developing  world  live.  For  too  long 
we  have  piled  up  all  the  manure  in  one 
small  corner  of  the  field  and  there  has 
not  been  enough  left  for  the  rest.  By 
that  I  mean  that  most  of  our  foreign 
aid  has  been  of  the  capital  intensive, 
high  technology  variety,  owned  by  the 
elites  of  the  recipient  country,  who 
manufacture  a  product,  generally  with 
imported  materials,  sell  it  in  inter- 
national trade,  and  bank  the  profits  in 
numbered  accounts  in  Switzerland. 

Far  too  little  of  our  foreign  aid,  and 
far  too  little  of  the  aid  programs 
financed  by  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
regional  development  banks — have  really 
helped  the  rural  poor  where  most  of  the 
world's  poor  live — with  literacy,  family 
planning,  preventative  health,  food  and 
sanitation  and  above  all  job  training  and 
employment  programs.  This  is  what  the 
developing  world  needs — not  a  continu- 
ing obsessive  preoccupation  with  capital 
intensive  high  technology  programs.  The 
essence  of  the  developing  world's  prob- 
lems is  that,  with  current  projected  de- 
veloping world  population  growth  rates, 
the  developing  world  will  have  to  pro- 
duce almost  a  biUion  additional  jobs  by 
the  year  2000— far  more  than  the  entire 
currently  employed  population  of  the 
developed  world.  I  hope  this  aid  con- 
templated in  this  bill  will  address  these 
horrendous  problems  looming  up  ahead. 

I  hope  that  we  spend  our  funds  down 
there  primarily  in  hunmn  services,  for 


health  care,  education,  food  production 
and  intermediate  technology,  in  cottage 
industries  for  poor  people  in  rural  areas. 
I  am  very,  very  confident  that  if  we  do 
that,  that  we  will  produce  an  enormous 
fallout  of  good  will  for  the  United  States, 
not  only  in  Nicaragua,  but  in  the  entire 
world,  because  the  world  is  watching. 
And  can  prove  that  we  have  been  true 
to  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic  that  has 
motivated  us  for  300  years  and  that  has 
proven  to  be  pragmatically  successful  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  as 
well  as  moral,  decent  and  right. 

We  have  nothing  to  apologize  for  and 
if  you  examine  our  record  of  success  in 
our  third  world  development  efforts  vis- 
a-vis the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  it 
will  be  perfectly  clear  that  when  we  act 
like  Americans  and  when  we  act  in  the 
spirit  of  what  America  is  all  about,  the 
political  benefits  seem  to  flow  as  nat- 
urally as  day  follows  night. 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  last  few  days  Members  of 
the  House  have  received  several  "Dear 
Colleague"  letters  concerning  H.R.  6081, 
which  would  provide  $75  million  in 
emergency  economic  assistance  for  Nic- 
aragua. Some  of  the  letters  opposing  the 
bill  are  from  members  who  have  visited 
Nicaragua,  but  who  cling  to  their  beUef 
that  the  country  has  become  or  Is  be- 
coming a  totaUtarlan  Cuban  satellite 
even  in  the  face  of  the  most  convincing 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  namely,  that 
during  their  visits  to  Nicaragua,  these 
members,  known  opponents  of  the  pres- 
ent Nicaraguan  regime,  were  neverthe- 
less allowed  to  travel  freely  through  the 
country  and  to  question  whomever  they 
wished. 

These  letters  argue  that  "we  need  the 
facts"  before  we  vote.  Unfortimately, 
their  letters  do  little  to  further  their 
plea,  relying  as  they  do  less  on  facts 
than  on  half-truths  and  unsubstantiated 
allegations.  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law  has  recently  pre- 
pared a  rebuttal  to  the  misstatements 
and  allegations  that  have  been  flying 
about;  I  commend  their  sober,  careful 
analysis  of  the  Nicaraguan  situation  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues: 
Nicaragua  :  Allegations  versus  Pacts 

Allegation:  Our  aid  money  will  be  routed 
through  the  Sandlnlsta-run  Central  Bank, 
with  no  guarantee  of  how  It  will  be  distri- 
buted. Soviet  advisers  are  working  In  the 
Central  Bank. 

Fact:  The  aid  money  wUl  be  disbursed 
through  a  series  of  government-to-govern- 
ment contractual  agreements,  with  the 
United  States  having  the  right  of  audit  and 
of  Inspection.  Both  governments  have  agreed 
that  60%  of  the  money  will  go  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  Soviet 
advisers  In  the  Central  Bank.  The  president 
of  the  bank.  Sr.  Arturo  Cruz,  is  hardly  a 
wild-eyed  Sandlnlsta:  he  has  worked  for 
many  years  In  International  financial  Insti- 
tutions, Including  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  In  Washington. 

Allegation:  The  Sandinistas  have  started 
a  Cuban-style  "literacy  campaign."  The  In- 
structor's manual  Is  laced  with  references  to 
the  "Yanqul  aggressor"  and  to  the  need  to 
develop  an  "antl-lmperlallst  conscience  of 
national    liberation." 


Fact:  There  is  Indeed  a  literacy  campaign; 
not  surprisingly.  It  Is  based  upon  the  Cuban 
model,  since  one  of  the  few  good  things  the 
Castro  government  has  accomplished  Is  to 
eradicate  Illiteracy.  In  the  126  page  student's 
textbook,  there  is  exactly  one  reference  to 
imperialism,  one  to  the  "Yankee  enemy," 
one  to  Che  Ouevara,  and  none  to  Cuba.  The 
bulk  of  the  textbook  consists  of  thr  kinds 
of  reading  and  writing  exercises  fam-llar  to 
all  of  us  from  grammar  school. 

Allegation:  A  Spanish -speaking  House  aide 
could  not  find  one  person  In  a  housing  de- 
velopment rebuilt  with  VS.  assistance  who 
knew  of  our  aid.  The  biU  proposes  that 
•plaques"  Identify  U.S.-flnancial  projects, 
but  these  can  serve  no  purpose,  since  60% 
of  all  Nicaraguans  are  illiterate. 

Fact:  How  many  persons  did  this  aide 
question?  One?  Two?  Twenty?  And  why 
should  this  matter  be  so  important?  Our 
aid  Is  Intended  to  bolster  the  private  sector, 
not  to  induce  a  Hood  of  thank-you  notes.  If 
certain  House  members  are  siispiclous  of  the 
worth  of  plaques  In  a  country  with  much 
illiteracy,  they  might  wish  to  reconsider  the 
value  of  that  literacy  campaign  which  so 
excites  their  Ire. 

Allegation :  The  Sandinistas  have  "already" 
nationalized  all  banks,  mines.  Insurance 
companies,  fishing,  timber,  and  grain  pro- 
duction and  they  plan  to  take  over  aU  pri- 
vate and  religious  schools. 

Pact:  The  word  "already"  is  the  red  herring 
here.  Upon  assuming  power,  the  Sandinistas 
carried  out  their  earlier  promise  to  nation- 
alize banks  (national,  not  foreign),  mines, 
and  Insurance  companies,  along  with  prop- 
erty belonging  to  Somoza  and  his  associates, 
no  nationalizations  are  planned  for  the 
future.  In  December  the  government, 
admitting  that  there  had  been  abuses,  re- 
scinded the  decree  authorizing  the  nation- 
alization of  Somoza's  properties.  Only  grain 
exjKjrt — NOT  grain  production — has  been  na- 
tionalized. Some  fishing  and  timber  Indus- 
tries have  been  taken  over :  for  these  the 
government  has  promised  compensation  at 
book  value,  with  6'^%  Interest  over  6  years, 
and  a  one  year  grace  period.  The  Minister 
of  Education  announced  last  week  that  there 
are  no  plans  to  take  over  private  or  religious 
schools  In  Nicaragua. 

Allegation:  None  of  this  money  goes  to 
the  beleaguered  governments  of  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.  By  aiding  Nicaragua,  we 
win  be  encouraging  Marxist  revolutionaries 
In  those  countries. 

Pact:  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala all  receive  U.S.  aid,  and  plans  are  afoot 
to  provide  some  of  these  countries  with  more. 
The  Administration  U  now  preparing  a  $50 
million  emergency  aid  package  for  El  Sal- 
vador; Honduras  will  receive  (55  mlUlon  for 
economic  aid  In  FT  1980;  Guatemala  will 
receive  (11  million  during  the  same  period, 
plus  (50  million  now  In  the  pipeline.  All 
these  economically  troubled  countries 
thought  a  stable  Nicaragua  Important 
enough  to  provide  the  new  government  with 
substantial  aid.  Including  more  than  (100 
million  for  export  credits.^ 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
arguments  of  those  who  favor  this  bill 
containing  $75  million  in  aid  to  the  revo- 
lutionary pro-Marxist  Government  of 
Nicaragua  have  a  certain  amount  of  sur- 
face appeal.  But  closer  review  of  what 
Nicaraguan  aid  advocates  are  saying,  no 
matter  how  cleverly  they  attempt  to 
mask  or  disguise  the  import  of  their 
words,  reveals  a  reliance  on  now  dis- 
credited and  shopworn  notions  of  how 
this  Nation  should  conduct  Its  foreign 
policy. 
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We  are  told  that  we  must  give  them 
$70  million  in  loans — which,  incidentally, 
will  probably  never  be  repaid — and  $5 
million  in  direct  grants  to  keep  Nicara- 
gua from  moving  further  into  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  sphere  of  influence.  We  can  buy 
the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  Nicara- 
gua. It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  heard 
this  siren  song  of  liberalism  before;  re- 
cent events  throughout  the  world  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  true. 

Do  proponents  of  the  aid  package 
really  believe  that  we  are  going  to  win 
friends  or  influence  people  by  throwing 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Nicaragua?  The  Nicaraguan  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Rafael 
Soils,  has  already  downplayed  the 
significance  or  impact  of  U.S.  assistance. 
Writing  in  the  January  1980.  issue  of 
the  Nicaragua  Newsletter.  Ambassador 
Sohs  states,  and  I  quote: 

But  finally,  let  me  observe  that  our  needs 
are  so  great  that  even  $75  million  loan  from 
the  United  States  will  do  little  to  help  us 
rebuild  our  country." 

Advocates  of  aid  to  Nicaragua  down- 
play or  conveniently  overlook  the  fact 
that  Nicaragua  abstained  from  voting 
on  a  United  Nations  resolution  demahd- 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Afghanistan.  They  are  more  concerned 
with  finding  fault  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  their 
January  1980  Nicaragua  Newsletter,  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  criticizes  U.S. 
naval  maneuvers  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
potential  U.S.  aid  to  Pakistan,  and  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  approve  the 
SALT  n  treaties.  The  Government  of 
Nicaragua  concludes  by  observing  that, 
and  I  quote : 

The  partiality  of  the  spirit  of  the  (Afghan- 
istan) Resolution  is  not  conducive  to  a 
solution. 

Now  I  would  like  to  know  why  we 
should  export  American  tax  dollars  to  a 
government  that  wUl  not  even  condemn 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Their 
abstention  from  voting  demonstrates  a 
tolerance  for  Communist  aggression. 

Our  Nations  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
aid  programs  ought  to  reflect  our  inten- 
tion to  reward  friends  of  the  United 
States  and  punish,  or  at  least  penalize, 
our  enemies.  We  ought  to  pursue  our  own 
enUghtened  self-interest. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  ousted  Somoza  govern- 
ment. That  is  past  history  and  no  con- 
structive purpose  would  be  served  by  re- 
criminations or  fixing  the  blame.  Oppo- 
sition to  this  aid  package  is  neither  con- 
sistent nor  inconsistent  with  the  ques- 
tion of  approving  this  foreign  aid  to 
Nicaragua. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  at 
hand  suggests  it  requires  congressional 
disapproval  of  the  President's  efforts  to 
reallocate  and  make  possible  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  the  House  is  considering 
H.R.  6081.  the  Special  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  Security  Assistance  Act. 
As  you  know,  this  bill  will  authorize  $80 
million  in  assistance  to  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean:  $75  million  of  which 
is  earmarked  for  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  Nicaragua.  $5  million  which  is 


allotted  for  grants  for  agricultural,  tech- 
nical, and  educational  assistance.  I  am 
aware  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
expressed  opposition  to  aid  for  Nicaragua 
because  they  feel  the  United  States  will 
be  supporting  or  rewarding  a  "Marxist" 
dominated  government. 

I  can  only  counter  by  saying  such 
comments  are  overreactive  and  a  defi- 
nite danger  to  the  Nicaraguan's  construc- 
tive course  of  implementing  a  new  and 
creative  development  strategy  and  pur- 
suit of  a  new  independent  foreign  policy. 
It  remains  my  firm  belief  that  nations 
of  the  Third  World  should  be  aided  by 
the  United  States  and  other  technologi- 
cally developed  countries  in  their  search 
for  economic,  social,  and  political  sta- 
bility. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  we  or  any 
of  the  developed  countries  should  at- 
tempt to  dictate  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  systems  of  the  Third  World.  I 
believe  that  we  can  encourage  the  growth 
of  democratic  Institutions  and  policies 
in  these  countries  by  contribution  to 
their  economic  progress,  the  factor  that 
I  consider  to  be  most  crucial  to  the  evo- 
lution of  stable  political  orders.  We  can 
only  add  to  the  threat  to  world  peace — 
and  by  so  doing  imperil  humanity — if 
we  choose  to  ignore  the  pressing  develop- 
ment needs  of  the  Third  World  countries. 
I  stand  for  a  foreign  policy  posture 
and  international  commitments  which 
to  me,  and  many  of  my  consitituents, 
seem  most  likely  to  result  in  a  lasting 
peace  and  a  world  where  resources  are 
shared,  human  rights  respected,  and  no 
basic  human  needs  are  neglected. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  aid  package  to  Nicaragua 
and  accordingly  would  like  to  share  the 
following  remarks  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador,  Rafael  SoUs.  to  President 
Carter. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  op  Ambassador  Rafael  Solis  Cerda 

Upon  the  Occasion  or  the  Presentation 

OP  His  Letter  op  Creoence 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  Junta  of 
the  Government  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  which  I  repre- 
sent to  the  government  that  you  head,  allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  a  cor- 
dial greeting  to  you  on  this  historic  occasion 
on  which,  for  the  first  time  after  45  years 
of  dictatorship  under  Somoza.  the  Nicara- 
guan people,  exercising  their  full  sovereignty 
and  Independence,  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  you.  their  distinguished  President. 

In  order  to  understand  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  this  moment,  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  that,  throughout  history,  relations  be- 
tween the  heroic  Nicaraguan  people  and  the 
United  States  Government  have  never  been 
as  happy  and  friendly  as  relations  should  be 
between  two  peoples  whose  traditions  In- 
clude a  love  of  freedom. 

For  us,  the  Sandinistas,  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  our  immortal  General  of  Free  Men. 
Augusto  Cesar  Sandino,  and  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  oxir  people,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  during  our  18-year  struggle  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  Somoza  regime  since, 
until  recently,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment established,  protected,  and  strength- 
ened the  dictatorship. 

After  1977.  when  you  became  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  imple- 
mented your  human  rights  policy,  relations 
between  the  United  States  Government  and 
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the  dictatorship  underwent  a  change  that 
was  favorable  to  the  interest  of  our  people 
This  change  occurred  when  your  government 
publicly  condemned  the  constant  violations 
of  human  rights  In  Nicaragua  and  suspend- 
ed, first,  military  aid.  and  then  economic  aid 
to  Somoza's  genocldal  government  In  an 
e.lectlve  Implementation  of  your  human 
rights  policy. 

Although  It  is  true  that  the  struggle  to 
overthrow  the  dictatorship  was  successful 
principally  because  of  the  tremendous  sac- 
rifice made  by  our  people  and  their  van- 
guard, the  Frente  Sandinista  de  Liberacidn 
Nacional  (Sandinista  National  Liberation 
Front) .  it  Is  Important  to  note  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  assistance  from  friendly 
countries,  the  position  maintained  by  your 
administration  towards  Somoza's  Govern- 
ment also  helped  to  a  certain  extent  to  iso- 
late him  and  it  seriously  weakened  one  of 
his  three  pillars  of  support,  the  United  States 
Government. 

Our  government  certainly  recognizes  this 
fact  and  it  is  grateful  not  only  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  but  also  to  all  the  people  In  your 
administration,  in  Congress.  In  the  churches. 
In  the  universities,  and  in  all  other  sectors 
of  the  United  States  who  contributed  In  one 
way  or  another  to  the  overthrow  of  the  So- 
moza dictatorship  by  weakening  this  basic 
pillar  of  support. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  our  government  sin- 
cerely wishes  to  Initiate  and  maintain  a  new 
type  of  relations  with  your  government 
based  on  the  principle  of  respect  for  the 
sovereignty,  self-determination,  and  integ- 
rity of  our  countries  and  on  a  frank  and 
cordial  friendship  between  many  peoples  and 
governments.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Nicaragua  is  a  small  country  that  Somoza's 
regime  left  completely  bankrupt,  burdened 
with  an  enormous  foreign  debt,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  destroyed.  Our  country  has 
many  needs  that  will  certainly  require  as- 
sistance from  all  the  friendly  peoples  and 
governments  In  the  world.  In  this  regard,  we 
feel  that  the  United  States  has  an  Impor- 
tant role  to  play. 

Prompted  by  the  desire  of  further  strength- 
ening. If  possible,  the  frank  and  friendly 
relations  that  fortunately  exist  between  our 
two  countries,  and  Inspired  by  a  clear  con- 
cept of  hemispheric  solidarity,  I  hope  that 
in  performing  my  lofty  mission  I  will  be 
able  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  President's 
esteem  and  regard.  Relying  on  this,  I  request 
that  you  give  entire  faith  and  credence  to 
any  Information  I  communicate  to  you  In 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and 
its  government,  especially  when  I  express  my 
warmest  wishes  for  the  personal  well-being 
of  the  President,  to  whom  I  am  honored  to 
present  the  letters  of  credence  that  accredit 
me  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.* 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  much  talk  these  days  about  the 
United  States  providing  aid  only  to  those 
countries  that  support  basic  human 
rights  and  that  have  made  the  commit- 
ments of  insuring  the  protection  of  the 
social  and  economic  rights  of  its  citizens. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  current  plight  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  special  provisions  of  H.R.  6081 
the  Special  Central  American  Assistance 
Act. 

Since  the  Somoza  regime  ended  last 
year,  more  than  a  quarter  of  this  coun- 
try's GNP  has  been  wiped  out.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  Somoza  dictatorship, 
banks,  businesses,  and  the  national  treas- 
ury were  looted.  Many  businesses  have 
fled  the  country  and  those  remaining 
are  in  dire  straits. 

The  new  regime  that  succeeded  the 
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Somoza  regime  has  nationalized  some 
industries,  but  there  are  private  sector 
industries  that  remain.  H.R.  6081.  the 
Special  Central  American  Assistance  Act, 
insures  the  survival  of  economic  plural- 
ism in  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tor economy  by  earmarking  60  percent 
of  the  $75  million  for  use  by  the  private 
spptor 

The  new  leaders  of  Nicaragua  have  al- 
ready expressed  an  interest  in  estab- 
lishing good  relationships  with  the 
United  States  and  have  called  for  an  im- 
mediate release  of  the  hostages  in  Iran. 
Now  is  our  opportunity  to  foster  good 
relationships  with  these  countries  rather 
than  waiting  until  they  have  come  under 
the  hegemony  of  other  nations. 

We  are  protected  from  supporting  a 
country  inimical  to  our  standards  on  hu- 
man rights  by  the  specific  provisions  of 
H.R.  6081  which  directed  the  President  to 
grant  these  funds  only  on  the  condition 
that  human  rights  are  protected  and 
which  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
make  twice  yearly  reports  on  the  status 
of  human  rights  in  these  Central  Ameri- 
can countries.  Approving  support  for 
these  countries  now  may  be  our  only 
chance.* 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  6081,  the  Special 
Central  American  Assistance  Act  of 
1979.  The  $75  million  in  aid  to  Nicaragua 
is  part  of  the  international  response  to 
help  rebuild  the  torn  and  shattered  Ni- 
caraguan economy  in  a  way  that  will 
enable  the  people  of  Nicaragua  to  begin 
to  resume  their  normal,  productive  lives. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
because  of  the  revolution,  the  economy 
has  been  severely  disrupted,  and  the  new 
government  has  had  the  difficult  task  of 
rebuilding  the  nation  almost  from 
scratch.  As  a  result,  Nicaragua  will  face 
an  expected  $300  to  $400  million  gap  be- 
tween essential  imports  and  central  bank 
reserves.  An  international  aid  effort  is 
now  underway,  with  contributions 
pledged  from  several  West  European 
nations  including  Sweden  and  West 
(jermany.  In  all,  $275  million  has  been 
offered  in  bilateral  aid.  with  another 
$300  million  pledged  by  the  international 
financial  institutions.  The  $75  million 
contained  in  this  bill  for  Nicaragua  will 
fulfill  the  U.S.  contribution  to  this  effort. 

On  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Nicaragua 
early  last  month.  I  asked  if  the  revolu- 
tionary government  that  took  over  last 
July  could  bring  forth  a  stable  and 
democratic  state.  My  answer,  after  ex- 
tensive discussions  with  members  of  the 
Government,  the  Church,  and  others,  is 
optimistic  and  hopeful. 

The  revolution  that  foUowed  43  years 
of  Somoza  dictatorship  enjoys  incredibly 
widespread  support.  It  is  open  and 
searching,  and  unique  in  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  truly  populist  revolt.  In 
my  talks,  particularly  with  bishops, 
priests,  and  nuns,  I  was  regularly  sur- 
prised and  encouraged  at  their  universal 
feeling  that  finally  a  Latin  American 
nation  had  achieved  a  goverrunent  ca- 
pable of  avoiding  that  violence  and 
polarization  that  seems  so  endemic  to 
societies  in  Latin  America. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  decide 
whether  to  give  Nicaragua  $75  million  in 
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economic  assistance.  The  future  of  the 
post-Somoza  Government  is  dependent, 
in  important  ways,  on  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Government,  as  determined  by 
our  actions  today. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  com- 
pelling justification  for  supporting  this 
legislation  is  that  the  economic  aid  is 
desperately  needed  to  bolster  the  private 
sector  and  provide  necessary  jobs  and 
services  for  the  Nicaraguan  people.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  human  suffering  that 
resulted  from  the  long  months  of 
fighting. 

Second,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  Cubans  today  in  Nicaragua, 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  represented  by 
their  Government,  very  much  want  the 
United  States  friendship,  and  desper- 
ately need  our  economic  aid.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  suggest  that  l}ecause  Cuban 
teachers  and  Cuban  medical  technicians 
are  working  in  the  countryside  that  the 
Sandinista  revolution  is  pro-Soviet  or 
pro-Cuban.  It  is,  at  this  point  at  least, 
a  nationalistic,  pro-Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion, which  is  desperately  in  need  of 
assistance  from  the  more  wealthy  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Beyond  the  compelling  humanitarian 
reasons  for  assisting  this  ravished  na- 
tion lies  the  hard,  cold  fact  that  our 
withholding  of  aid  would  leave  the  Nic- 
araguan Government  with  no  alternative 
but  turn  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Those  here 
today  who  argue  against  the  granting  of 
this  aid.  because  they  contend  we  would 
be  assisting  a  Communist  or  pro-Soviet 
state,  are  engaging  in  the  clearest  form 
of  self-fulfilling  prophesy. 

This  tiny  Central  American  nation, 
torn  by  civil  war,  plundered  by  decades 
of  corrupt,  dictatorial  rule,  is  today 
fighting  for  its  economic  existence.  I 
cannot  stand  here  today  and  tell  any- 
one that  the  granting  of  this  aid  pack- 
age will  absolutely  assure  that  Nica- 
ragua will  become  a  model  democracy 
and  will  shun  the  role  of  a  Soviet  puppet. 
But  I  can  virtually  assure  you  that,  if  we 
do  not  help  Nicaragua  in  its  moment  of 
great  need,  the  new  government  will  be 
forced  to  look  to  the  Soviets  for  aid.  and 
to  pay  the  price  for  that  aid. 

The  Third  World  is  watching  this  vote 
very  carefully,  especially  in  view  of  the 
Soviet's  recent  brutal  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. In  Latin  America,  in  the 
Caribbean,  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  nations 
are  watching  and  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  United  States  has  abandoned  its 
heavyhanded  "big  brother"  attitude  to- 
ward developing  nations.  This  is  our 
chance  to  practice  what  we  preach,  and 
to  foster  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
social  justice  in  our  hemisphere. 

Both  morally  and  politically,  it  is  the 
only  logical  path  for  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  imanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  add  extraneous  material  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Nicaragua  After  Somoza 

(By  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN) 

Can  the  revolutionary  Government  that 
took  over  Nicaragua  after  the  July  1979  coup 
against  the  hated  President  Anastaslo  So- 
moza bring  forth  a  stable  and  democratic 
state?  That  was  the  question  I  Investigated 
as  a  member  of  a  study  group,  financed  by 


the  Unltarlan-Unlversallst  Service  Commit- 
tee, that  visited  Nicaragua  In  early  January 
1980. 

My  answer  Is  optimistic  and  hopeful.  The 
junta  that  followed  43  years  of  Somoza  dic- 
tatorship and  a  sanguinary  IS-month  revo- 
lution enjoys  almost  incredibly  widespread 
support.  It  is  open  and  searching;  it  candidly 
acknowledges  Its  debt  to  Cuba  and  the  pres- 
ence in  Nicaragua  of  hundreds  of  Cuban 
teachers.  It  asserts,  sometimes  ambiguously, 
that  it  is  neither  another  Cuba  nor  another 
capitalist  Central  American  country  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  American  corporations. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua  is  unique  in 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  truly  populist  revolt 
Inspired  to  a  surprising  degree  by  the  Cath- 
olic social  activists.  Some  persons  in  Ma- 
nagua claim  that  the  new  Government  In 
their  country  is  the  first  fruit  of  Medlllin 
and  the  cry  of  Latin  America's  300  bishops 
for  a  just  economic  order.  Priests  and  nuns 
in  Nicaragua  even  suggested  that  their  revo- 
lution might  become  the  model  for  Latin 
America.  Four  priests  hold  cabinet  or  high 
positions  in  the  new  Government:  One  of 
them  is  foreign  minister.  Father  Miguel 
D'Escoto.  a  Maryknoll  priest  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Everything  converged  happily  in  Nicaragua 
to  bring  about  the  fall  of  President  Somoza. 
He  had  so  little  constituency  toward  the  end 
of  his  rule  that  his  Government  and  even  the 
army  fell  before  a  people's  crusade  organized 
around  the  sayings  of  Augusto  C^sar  San- 
dino. a  guerrilla  leader  of  the  1920's  who  was 
assassinated  by  a  previous  Somoza  govern- 
ment. The  murder  of  the  renowned  journalist 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  in  January  1978 
seems  to  have  been  the  final  event  needed 
to  solidify  the  revolution  that  had  been 
forming  for  at  least  a  generation. 

Added  to  all  of  these  elements  was  the 
presence  of  a  united  Catholic  hierarchy  of 
seven  bishops  and  a  few  hundred  priests 
and  nuns,  mostly  from  outside  of  Nicaragua. 
Working  along  parallel  lines.  Catholic  social 
activists  and  Cuban  publicists  united  the 
people  in  their  desire  to  rid  themselves  of 
a  tyrannical  and  corrupt  government. 

In  my  talks  with  bishops,  priests  and 
nuns.  I  was  regularly  surprised  but  encour- 
aged at  their  universal  feeling  that  finally  a 
Latin  American  nation  had  achieved  a  gov- 
ernment capable  of  avoiding  that  violence 
and  polarization  that  seems  so  endemic  to 
societies  in  South  America.  One  priest  told 
mo  that  Catholic  teachers  in  Nicaragua  had 
fulfilled  precisely  the  February  1979  Puebla 
mandate  of  the  Latin  American  bishops: 
"We  ask  all  Christians  to  collaborate  in  the 
changing  of  unjust  structures.  .  .  ."  At  a  Mass 
on  Epiphany,  which  I  concelebrated,  the  pas- 
tor, in  his  homily,  compared  the  revolution- 
aries of  Nicaragua  with  the  Magi  because 
both,  he  said,  searched  for  and  found  the 
truth. 

The  bishops  of  Nicaragua  have  Issued  two 
pastorals  since  the  change  of  government  In 
July.  Both  letters  are  carefully  nuanced  In 
their  qualified  endorsement  of  Christian  so- 
cialism. Both  messages  condemn  Commu- 
nism and  the  abuses  of  capitalism.  Both  of 
the  widely  discxissed  statements  make  It 
clear  that  Catholics  should  support  the  new 
Government  and  not  undermine  It  by  any 
unreasonable  fear  of  Communist  Influences. 
But  the  buoyancy  in  Nicaragua  over  the 
new  Government  is  restrained  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  enormous  problems.  Up  to  60.000 
of  Nicaragua's  most  educated  cltizeiu  may 
have  left  the  country,  its  external  debt  li 
gigantic.  Its  agricultural  produce  Is  sharply 
off  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war,  and  other 
nations  are  hesitant  about  investing  In  a 
country  whose  government  is  still  on  pro- 
bation. 

The  U.S.  Congress  will  have  to  decide  in 
the  near  future  whether  It  desires  to  give 
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Nicaragua  the  $75  mllUon  In  economic  as- 
sistance strongly  recommended  by  the  Car- 
ter Administration.  The  vote  will  clearly  be 
a  referendum  on  whether  the  Congress 
thinks  that  Nicaragua  will  be  another  Cuba. 
The  invasion  of  Aiglianistan  is  logically  un- 
connected with  the  merits  of  the  $75-million 
grant  to  Nicaragua,  but  it  may  nonetheless 
dominate  the  debate.  I  informed  the  highest 
leaders  of  Nicaragua  of  this  and  urged  them 
to  Join  the  overwhelming  majority  of  na- 
tions that  have  condemned  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  They  bristled  sharply 
at  the  perceived  condition  of  American  aid. 
But  they  had  to  admit  that  if  they  were 
silent,  this  would  be  seen  as  an  implicit 
condition  of  their  receiving  aid  from  Cuba 
and  the  socialist  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

On  Jan.  14,  1980,  Nicaragua  was  one  of  18 
nations  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  that  abstained  from  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  for  invading  Af- 
ghanistan. That  vote  will  not  help  Nicaragua 
with  the  U.S.  Congress. 

One  of  the  impressive  developments  in  the 
new  Nicaragua  is  the  vibrant  campaign  to 
overcome    the    illiteracy    that    affects    840,- 

000  persons  over  the  age  of  10,  or  53  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population.  The  director 
of  this  program.  Rev.  Fernando  Cardenal, 
S.J.,  asserts  that  tht  structures  of  the  So- 
moza  regime  institutionalized  illiteracy  as 
a  method  of  preventing  participation  by  the 
people  in  their  gov-ernment.  There  can  be 
no  economic  or  human  development  without 
literacy.  Father  Cardenal  Insisted  to  my 
group.  Indeed,  he  asserted,  the  entire  future 
of  Nicaragua  as  a  democracy  depends  upon 
the  elimination  of  Illiteracy. 

Despite  the  undeniably  broad  support  for 
the  new  Government  of  Nicaragua,  its  future 
is  clouded.  In  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala, 

1  heard  leaders  almost  tremble  in  fear  as 
they  referred  to  the  new  "Communist  na- 
tion" of  Nicaragua  next  door.  An  invasion  of 
Nicaragua  by  rightwing  elements  of  Guate- 
mala and  El  Salvador  is  not  an  impossibility. 
This  would  become  more  possible  if  Nica- 
ragua moves  to  the  left  in  land  reform  and 
in  the  nationalization  of  industry.  The  near- 
paranoid  fear  of  Communism  that  pervades 
the  mentality  of  those  in  power  in  Latin 
America  seems  sometimes  to  be  so  powerful 
that  it  could  erupt  in  counterrevolutionary 
measures  against  the  Sandinistas  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  future  of  the  post-Somoza  Govern- 
ment will  depend  in  important  ways  on  the 
attitudes  of  Americans.  If  the  Congress  votes 
down  the  $75  million,  a  deep-seated  resent- 
ment against  America  present  everywhere 
in  Central  America  will  surge.  The  people 
of  Nicaragua  feel  that  the  Somoza  regime 
could  never  have  survived  for  more  than 
40  years  without  substantial  U.S.  support. 
In  their  more  bitter  moments,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  demand  restitution;  In  their  more 
realistic  moods,  they  want  a  continuation 
of  that  aid  which,  after  the  1976  earthquake, 
the  Congress  gave  somewhat  generously.  A 
reversal  of  that  policy,  brought  about  possi- 
bly by  the  antidetente  mood  following  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  would  surely  be 
looked  upon  as  unjust. 

The  priests  and  nuns  of  Nicaragua  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  several  ways  their  desire  for 
solidarity  and  support  from  American  Cath- 
olics. They  are  proud  of  the  liberation  they 
helped  to  bring  to  Nicaragua.  They  want 
the  new  Government  to  flourish.  But  this 
is  simply  not  possible  without  the  good  will 
of  the  United  States.  The  Catholic  leaders 
of  Nicaragua  want  the  American  Catholic 
community  to  educate  the  country  and  to 
lobby  the  Congress  about  the  urgent  needs 
of  Nicaragua.  They  made  a  direct,  simple 
and  prayerful  plea.  America's  response  may 
well  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  future 
of  Christian  democracy  and  social  Justice  in 
Latin  America. 9 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pascell),  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Operations, 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  our  concern  for  events  over- 
seas has  been  riveted  on  the  Middle  East 
and  Southwest  Asia,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  we  face  serious  challenges,  per- 
haps no  less  threatening,  closer  to  home. 
The  Caribbean  and  especially  Central 
America  have  become  a  potential  pow- 
der keg.  Nicaragua  has  gone  through  a 
civil  war;  El  Salvador  may  be  on  the 
brink  of  another;  and  other  countries  of 
the  region  are  troubled  by  mounting  tur- 
moil and  violence. 

The  $80  million  authorized  by  this  bill 
obviously' cannot  attack  all  our  problems 
in  this  vital  region.  But  these  funds  are 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  take  serious 
action  to  protect  our  interests  in  our  own 
back  yard. 

Nicaragua  now  presents  our  country 
with  a  unique  challenge.  It  emerged  from 
its  long  civil  war  against  the  Somoza  dy- 
nasty devastated,  with  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  country's  gross  national  prod- 
uct wiped  out,  and  the  treasury  and  the 
banks  looted  by  the  departing  regime.  A 
new  revolutionary  government  has  taken 
power,  deeply  committed  to  eradicating 
the  injustices  of  the  past.  Some  say  the 
government  is  Marxist. 

To  see  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  first- 
hand, I  and  several  other  members  of 
the  House  visited  there  last  November. 
We  met  with  a  broad  range  of  govern- 
ment leaders,  industrialists,  small  busi- 
nessmen, the  press,  the  Archbishop  of 
Managua,  and  many  others. 

We  found  that  Nicaragua  is  definitely 
not  a  Marxist  country  now.  There  is  free 
press;  human  rights  have  been  respected 
more  than  in  most  revolutions;  and  the 
Nicaraguan  private  sector  is  alive  and 
struggling  to  get  back  on  its  feet  after 
the  destruction  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  a  strong,  independent 
force,  supporting  the  objectives  of  the 
revolution  while  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  pluralistic  values.  The 
Nicaraguan  Revolution,  in  short,  was 
truly  national,  supported  by  all  sectors 
of  Nicaraguan  society  apart  from  the  So- 
moza machine  itself. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  govern- 
ment are  Marxist  in  their  ideology ;  there 
seems  no  question  about  that.  But  equally 
important,  many  others  are  not.  There 
are  a  great  many  Nicaraguans,  including 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  middle 
class,  who  joined  the  struggle  against  the 
Somoza  regime  but  who  are  just  as  de- 
termined to  flight  against  any  threat  of 
Nicaragua  becoming  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship of  the  left. 

This  bill  is  specifically  aimed  at  help- 
ing our  friends  in  Nicaragua,  the  non- 
Marxist  elements  and.  in  particular,  the 
middle  class.  The  Nicaraguan  private 
sector,  the  heart  of  the  middle  class,  is 
under  great  pressure.  Without  our  help 
and  support,  it  may  not  survive.  And  if 
the  middle  class  does  not  survive,  democ- 
racy will  have  little  chance  in  Nicaragua. 
Some  have  expressed  concern  for 
Nicaragua's  abstention  on  the  U.N.  reso- 


lution to  condemn  the  Soviet  interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan.  To  me  that  vote 
while  far  from  satisfactory,  showed  only 
that  Nicaragua  is  neither  in  our  camn 
nor  in  the  Soviets'. 

Nicaragua  is  clearly  going  to  follow  iu 
own  path.  That  is  what  the  revolution 
last  year  was  all  about.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  move  in  lockstep  with  our  own 
thinking,  on  either  its  domestic  or  for- 
eign policies. 

Things  have  changed  in  Nicaragua 
and  will  never  return  to  what  they  were 
We  can  either  adjust  to  that  change  and 
attempt  to  make  the  best  of  it  to  protect 
our  national  interests  in  Central 
America,  or  we  can  stand  by  with  folded 
arms  and  allow  the  radicals  in  Nicaragua 
to  gain  the  upper  hand. 

Too  often  in  the  past  our  foreign  aid 
has  gone  to  support  unpopular  dictator- 
ships, with  the  result  that  the  United 
States  has  become  identified  with  the 
military  and  authoritarian  governments 
of  the  world  rather  than  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  in  those  countries.  Too 
often  we  have  found  ourselves  rushing 
to  an  area  after  a  country  has  fallen 
under  Marxist  domination  in  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  damage  by  shoring  up  neigh- 
boring countries. 

Many  of  us  are,  with  good  reason,  con- 
cerned for  the  Marxist  threat  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America.  But  this 
threat  cannot  be  countered  by  simple 
rhetoric  to  the  effect  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua  does  not  meet  our 
standards.  We  can  combat  the  threat 
only  if  we  pitch  in  there  and  fight  with 
a  significant  assistance  program  to  help 
save  the  middle  class  and  other  forces 
for  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  This  bill 
will  do  just  that. 

Therefore.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  be  given  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  all  time  has  expired  under  the  rule. 
The  Committee  of  the  Whole  cannot 
change  the  rule  adopted  by  the  House. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Foley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6081)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assist- 
ance in  support  of  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic processes  of  development  in  Cen- 
tral America,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  general  de- 


bate on  H.R.  6081.  the  bill  just  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  as  to  the  schedule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program 
for  the  House  for  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1980,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon.  Monday  is  District  Day;  no  bills 
are  anticipated. 

There  will  be  considered  one  suspen- 
sion bill,  H.R.  4996,  the  Paiute  Indians 
of  Utah  Restoration  Act,  and  the  vote 
will  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  suspension  on  Monday,  if  ordered. 

Then  we  will  take  up  H.R.  6081,  the 
Special  American  Assistance  Act.  We  will 
continue  consideration,  and  completion 
of  the  consideration  of  this  bill  is  antici- 
pated. 

On  Tuesday,  February  26,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon.  There  will  be  one  sus- 
pension considered  on  which  a  vote  will 
be  taken,  if  ordered.  That  suspension  is 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  274.  United 
Nations  presence  in  Indochinese  refugee 
camps. 

We  will  then  take  up  H.R.  3829.  inter- 
national development  banks  authoriza- 
tions, under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  Ihe  rule  and  general  de- 
bate only  will  be  completed  on  Tuesdav. 

On  Wednesday,  February  27,  the  House 
will  meet  at  3  p.m.  to  consider  a  series  of 
House  committee  funding  resolutions. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  28 
and  February  29,  the  House  will  meet  at 
11  a.m.  and  consider  the  following  legis- 
lation: 

Conference  report  on  S.  643,  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1979; 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  3398,  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1979;  and 

H.R.  3829,  international  development 
banks  authorizations,  complete  consid- 
eration. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Pnday  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on  aU  other 
days  except  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  is.  as  stated 
before,  subject  to  the  usual  considera- 
tion thrt  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
might  be  well  if  I  were  to  inform  the 
acting  majority  leader  that  I  have  been 
told  by  some  of  the  Members  on  my  side 
that  on  Wednesday,  when  there  is  a  se- 
ries of  House  committee  funding  resolu- 
tions scheduled,  there  probably  will  be  a 
number  of  record  votes  requested. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  that  information. 
01450 

Mr.  RHODES.  Since  it  is  the  plan  to 
meet  at  3, 1  am  wondering  if  it  might  be 
well  to  either  move  up  the  time  of  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  or,  in  the  alternative, 
to  provide  for  clustering  those  votes  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  the  business 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  convey  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  suggestion  to  the 
leadership  on  our  side,  and  there  will  be 
time  earlier  in  the  week  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  those  suggestions.  But  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  6291.  AMENDING  THE 
EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 

CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF 
1978  AND  THE  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION  CHARTER 
ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight.  February  22,  1980.  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6291)  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
to  extend  and  increase  certain  agricul- 
tural loan  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY      NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  25.  1980 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1130 
STOP  COMMITTEE  GROWTH 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
subcommitee  staff  growth  must  be  cut 
back  by  the  96th  Congress.  These  non- 
elected,  bureaucratic  staflfers  have  ob- 
tained far  too  much  power  and  influence 
over  our  coimtry's  legislative  process. 

Let  us  look  at  the  recent  history  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  a  classic  example  of  this  de- 
bihtating  growth  of  subcommittees.  As 
the  following  chart  shows.  Commerce 
Committee  expenditures  have  skyrocket- 
ed since  the  90th  Congress  while  the 
number  of  laws  passed  has  remained 
ccMnparatively  stable.  The  90th  Congress 
spent  $566,705  to  pass  38  laws,  the  91st 
spent  $1,018,000  on  60  laws,  the  92d  spent 
$1,453,000  on  43  laws.  But  the  staff  explo- 
sion occurred  between  the  93d  and  94th 
Congresses.  In  1975.  rules  were  estab- 
lished directing  each  committee  with 
over  20  members  to  create  four  subcom- 
mittees, including  one  on  oversight.  "ITie 
upshot  was  that  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  spent  $1,638,- 
180  to  pass  52  bills  in  the  93d  Congress 
and  $6,006,000  to  pass  48  bills  in  the 
94th.  That  is  a  366-percent  increase  in 
cost  with  less  legislation. 

With  such  a  record  how  can  Congress 
claim  to  be  fiscally  responsible?  Overall 
congressional  spending  mushroomed 
from  $271,067,000,000  in  1974  to  $334.- 
239,000,000    in    1975. 

The  present  committee  budget  being 
considered  for  the  second  session  also 
includes  almost  $100,000  for  "House  In- 
formation Systems"  which  are  word  and 
data  processing  services  that  are  already 
provided  for  all  Members  of  Congress. 

These  committee  employees  are  not 
selected  under  civil  service.  There  are  no 
standard  qualifications  to  be  met;  they 
have  only  to  be  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  But  there  is  no 
tenure. 

The  legislative  process  is  further 
hampered  by  the  fact  the  majority  party 
has  a  disproportionate  share  of  subcom- 
mittee employees.  Look  at  the  makeup 
of  the  six  subcommittees  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  96th  Congress:  The  majority  to 
minority  ratio  is  107  to  14 — which  is 
nearly  8  to  1.  To  insure  all  viewpoints 
are  well  discussed,  this  proportion  must 
be  trimmed  and  the  majority  must  join 
in  this  action. 

Subcommittees  initiate  new  expanding 
bureaucracies  of  government.  This  coun- 
try today  has  more  government  than  we 
need,  we  have  more  government  than  the 
people  want  and  the  government  re- 
quires more  taxes  than  people  can  afford 
to  pay.  Less  government  can  be  achieved 
when  we  have  less  subcommittee  staff. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE  (FULL) 


90th  Contreu. 
91st  Contress. 
92cl  Congress.. 
93d  Congress.. 
94th  Confress. 
95th  Congress. 
96th  Congress. 
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INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE, 
96TH  CONGRESS:  SUBCOMMITTEE  BREAKDOWN-MAJOR- 
ITY/MINORITY 


Majority 


Minority 


CommunicaHons 10 

Consumer      protection      and 

finance _ 15 

Energy  and  power 25 

Health  and  environment.. 16 

Oversight  and  inve:tifiations 26 

Transportation  and  commerce. .  15 

Total 107 
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ADMINISTRATION      SLEIGHT     OF 
HAND  ON  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
pointed  out  yesterday,  that  the  admin- 
istration is  playing  sleight  of  hand  with 
the  American  people  on  the  defense 
budget.  I  would  like  to  comment  again 
on  the  defense  budget. 

Our  intelligence  community  reveals 
that  over  the  past  10  years  the  Soviets 
have  outspent  the  United  States  on  de- 
fense hardware  procurement  and  mili- 
tary construction,  by  over  $104  billion 
and  on  research  and  development  over 
the  past  5  years  by  $40  billion.  Now, 
to  say  that  we  have  a  5  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  this  year  is 
completely  misleading,  because  we  are 
not  buying  more;  we  are  buying  less.  We 
are  not  closing  the  gap,  but  the  gap  is 
widening. 

I  would  hope  that  the  American  people 
would  not  be  deluded  into  thinking  that 
the  increase  of  5  percent — which  in  fact 
is  3.3  percent  in  outlays — is  closing  the 
gap.  We  are  falling  further  behind,  and 
the  administration  is  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  for  de- 
fense. 

I  have  been  sitting  through  CIA  and 
DIA  briefings  as  well  as  the  DOD  budget 
hearings  during  recent  weeks.  While  I 
cannot  go  into  an  awful  lot  of  detail  on 
either  the  intelligence  assessments  or  the 
budget,  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute 
and  offer  my  perspective  on  both  the 
current  United  States/Soviet  balance  of 
power  and  with  the  illusion  of  the  5-per- 
cent budget  increase. 

Five  percent  is  not  enough.  We  need 
more.  We  need  to  accelerate  our  pace, 
and  we  need  to  maintain  this  accelerated 
pace  over  the  next  few  years  if  we  are  to 
avoid  falling  even  further  behind  our 
adversaries. 

Over  the  last  5  years  the  Soviets  have 
outspent  the  United  States  by  the  aston- 
ishing amount  of  $104  billion,  or  an  aver- 
age of  almost  $21  billion  per  year  on 
hardware  and  military  construction. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  if  this  $104 
billion  had  been  available  to  the  U.S. 
military,  we  could  have  purchased  the 
entire  Heet  of  244  B-1  bombers,  the  base- 
line MX  program  (missiles  and  shelters) ; 
all  of  the  currently  programed  Trident 
submarines  and  missiles;  the  roughly 
7,000  XM-1  tanks  we  plan  to  acquire,  to- 
gether with  a  matching  number  of  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicles  and  the  once- 
planned  buy  of  AMST  transport  aircraft 


for  intratheater  mobility;  and  still  had 
enough  left  over  to  buy  all  of  the  P-14's, 
F-15's.  F-16's,  P-18's.  and  A-lO's  now 
planned  for  Air  Force  and  Navy  tactical 
air  modernization.  This  amount  would 
have,  therefore,  sufficed  to  modernize  all 
three  legs  of  the  triad,  strengthen  our 
ground  combat  capability,  and  fully 
modernize  our  Air  Force  and  Navy  tac- 
tical airpower. 

Even  more  troubling  is  the  fact  that 
over  the  last  5  years  the  Soviets  have  out- 
spent  us  by  a  total  of  $40  billion  on  re- 
search and  development — an  average  of 
$8  billion  per  year. 

This  huge  expenditure  on  hardware 
and  technology  has  allowed  the  Soviets 
to  outproduce  us  over  the  last  5  years  by 
10,000  to  3,600  in  tanks,  1,000  to  280  in 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  50  to 
12  in  submarines  and  3,000  to  1.400  in 
tactical  aircraft,  to  name  but  a  few 
examples. 

This  aggressive  Soviet  modernization 
program  includes  virtually  every  cate- 
gory of  weapon  system  including  those  in 
which  our  lead  was  undisputed  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Of  particular  concern  to 
me  and  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  are  recent  So- 
viet advancements  in  such  high  tech- 
nology areas  as  the  development  of: 
First,  a  highly  accurate  ICBM  guidance 
system;  second,  a  look-down/shoot-down 
interceptor  aircraft;  third,  a  killer  satel- 
lite; fourth,  an  advanced  submarine;  and 
fifth,  a  new  family  of  high-speed 
computers. 

Based  on  this  very  significant  differ- 
ence in  spending,,  together  with  what  we 
have  all  seen  happen  in  the  world  re- 
cently, it  is  very  clear  in  my  mind  that  a 
5 -percent  increase  in  defense  spending  is 
not  adequate  to  address  this  imbalance 
that  has  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  military  capability. 
Rather  than  saying  the  5  percent  will 
help  us  to  catch  up,  I  think  it  might  be 
better  characterized  as  keeping  us  from 
falling  behind  as  quickly.  That  will  not 
cut  it.  We  need  to  do  much  more. 


IT.T.TNOIS  COAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  RosTENKowsKi)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  4  the  Illinois  congressional 
delegation  was  briefed  on  "The  State  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Industry,"  by  Mr. 
Michael  E.  Walsh,  president  of  Ziegler 
Coal  Co..  Des  Plaines.  HI. 

I  felt  this  was  a  very  worthwhile  pres- 
entation, and   accordingly,   recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  review: 
State   of  the   Illinois   Coal   Industry 
(Address  presented  by  Michael  E.  Walsh) 
Good  afternoon  ladles  and  gentlemen.  My 
name  is  Michael  E.  Walsh.  I  am  president 
of   Ylegler   Coal    Company,    a   subsidiary   of 
Houston  Natural  Oas  Corporation.  Our  office 
Is  located  In  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  and  I  reside 
In  Palatine.  Illinois.  Zlegler,  at  the  present, 
has  five  active  producing  coal  mines  In  Illi- 
nois and  our  proven  coal  reserves  In  the  State 
are  in  excess  of  one  billion  tons.  All  of  Zelg- 
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ler'8  mines  are  underground  operations  We 
have  been  entirely  underground  oriented 
since  our  founding  over  75  years  ago.  Out 
annual  Illinois  production  Is  approximately 
4  million  tons. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  this  afternoon  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Industry.  In  the 
past,  problems  existing  in  the  Illinois  Coal 
Industry  were  primarily  of  concern  only  to 
the  southern  part  of  our  State.  Today,  the 
Illinois  coal  Industry's  problem  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  sections  of  our  state  and  the 
entire  Nation. 

In  1970  IlUnoU  produced  approximately 
64.8  million  tons  of  coal.  Early  estimates  of 
1979  production  indicate  somewhere  between 
59.1  and  59.6  million  tons.  The  highest  pro- 
duction we  have  achieved  in  6  years,  and  yet 
the  State's  total  production  for  1979  was  still 
approximately  5  million  tons  less  than  we 
produced  10  years  ago. 

During  this  same  period,  the  demand 
growth  of  the  United  States  Electrical  Power 
Industry  grew  7%  per  year  for  the  years  1970 
through  1974.  It  dropped  to  2.5%  In  1975  In- 
creased to  5.5%  in  1976  and  then  has  been 
about  3.5%  for  the  years  subsequent. 

While  this  prime  market — the  Electrical 
Utilities— has  been  growing,  Illinois  coal  pro- 
duction has  been  steadily  decreasing.  Nuclear 
power  has  not  been  totally  responsible  for 
this  replacement,  because  approximately  68% 
of  the  electric  power  generated  In  the  State 
of  Illinois  Is  generated  by  coal -burning  facU- 
Ites.  The  Illinois  Coal  Industry  needs  help 
now.  The  synfuels  programs  that  are  being 
discussed  and  Initiated  for  the  Increased  use 
of  coal  win  not  affect  the  Illinois  Coal  Indus- 
try In  the  Immediate  future.  Undoubtedly, 
these  processes  will  create  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  our  State's  vast  coal  reserves  at 
some  point  in  time,  but  presently  our  prob- 
lem Is  really  one  of  survival.  We  need  help 
now  to  keep  our  producing  organizations  In- 
tact and  viable. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  many  studies 
have  Indicated  as  being  a  hindrance  to  pro- 
ducing the  quantities  of  coal  th(s  Nation  will 
need  by  the  late  I980's  Is  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate trained  labor  force.  It  will  be  Impos- 
sible to  furnish  trained,  quallHed  miners  for 
this  predicted  coal  boom  unless  the  present 
producing  organizations  are  kept  intact  and 
expanded.  The  unemployed  miners  In  Illinois 
and  other  coal  mining  areas  will  leave  the 
coal  miners'  ranks  by  necessity  and  they  will 
not  be  easily  replaced  when  we  need  them. 
The  Illinois  coal  mining  workforce  must  be 
kept  Intact  In  order  to  have  the  trained  men 
that  will  be  called  for  at  some  future  date. 
About  85 '^^  of  the  coal  produced  In  Illinois 
goes  to  Electric  Utilities.  Traditionally,  a  large 
amount  of  the  coal  mined  In  Illinois  has 
been  used  within  the  State.  During  the  past 
several  years,  however,  the  nrecentage  of  Illi- 
nois coal  shipped  out  of  the  State  has  In- 
creased while  the  percentage  of  Illinois  coal 
burned  In  the  State  has  fallen.  In  part,  this 
trend  can  be  attributed  to  the  Illinois  anti- 
pollution regulations,  which  greatly  restrict 
the  burning  of  Its  native  coal.  In  1970,  33.9 
million  tons  of  Illinois  coal  were  burned 
within  the  State,  which  was  over  80%  of  the 
State's  total  burn.  In  1978,  only  19.5  million 
tons  of  Illinois  coal  was  burned  within  the 
State,  or  only  50%  of  the  State's  total  bum. 
1979  ngures  are  not  available  at  this  time, 
but  I  am  certain  they  will  be  even  more 
devastating  than  1978's  50%. 

The  Impact  of  clean  air  regulations  have 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  a  dramatic 
economic  Impact  on  our  State's  economy, 
as  well  as  the  entire  Nation. 

The  IlllnoU  Coal  Industry  Is  the  fifth 
largest  of  all  Industries  in  our  State  and 
Is  second  In  the  State  In  nonmanufacturlng 
Industries:  only  agriculture  generates  more 
revenue. 
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The  use  of  western  coal  in  place  of  our 
native  production  has  cost  our  State  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  lost  revenue  In  the  last 
decade.  The  use  of  this  western  coal  to  com- 
ply with  these  regulations  needlessly  causes 
our  State  and  the  neighboring  coal  produc- 
ing States  loss  of  revenue  and  unnecessary 
costs  to  the  consumer. 

The  regulations  on  sulfur  dioxide  were 
arbitrarily  set  without  application  and  use 
of  scientific  data  to  determine  a  safe  level 
of  emissions.  Because  of  these  overly  strin- 
gent regulations,  many  utilities  were  com- 
pelled to  replace  our  midwest  coals  with 
western  coal.  The  unduly  restrictive  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  limitations  should  be  re- 
examined and  relaxed  to  the  level  which 
would  not  Jeopardize  the  Federal  ambient 
air  standard  for  sulfur  dioxide. 

A  reasonable  Clean  Air  Act  would  be  wel- 
comed as  an  Important  tool  in  assuring  a 
healthy  environment  while  allov/lng  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  But  the  law  we 
now  have,  tightened  and  made  more  strict 
by  amendments  passed  In  1977,  threatens  to 
push  the  cost  of  coal-generated  power  so  high 
that  the  advantage  It  does  have  over  alter- 
native forms  of  generation  Is  dwindling.  The 
present  environmental  restrictions  are  ex- 
tremely costly  to  the  ultimate  consumer  In 
addition  to  extreme  economic  effects  of  un- 
employment In  some  of  the  traditional  coal 
mining  states.  The  coal  mining  areas  of  Illi- 
nois have  been  severely  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment directly  related  to  the  marketing  prob- 
lems of  Illinois  coal. 

Zelgler  Coal  Company  has  over  500  less 
people  employed  today  than  we  did  18 
months  ago.  This  reduction  was  more  than 
SOTo  of  our  workforce,  and  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  environmental  restrictions  confront- 
ing all  midwest  coals.  This  trend  of  dwln- 
dUng  markets  for  our  State's  coal  will  cause 
additional  unemployment  In  the  mines  and 
the  other  Industries  dependent  on  the  mines, 
and  will  continue  unless  a  more  reasonable 
approach  Is  taken  regarding  our  State's  vast 
coal  reserves. 

The  bringing  of  western  coal  Into  Illinois, 
with  Its  dramatic  economic  consequences  on 
our  residents,  should  he  weighed  very  heavily 
against  the  environmental  restraints  Imposed 
on  Illinois  coal. 

Western  coal,  on  the  average,  has  a  much 
lower  heating  value  than  Illinois  coals.  Gen- 
erally, It  takes  over  5  tons  of  western  coal  to 
furnish  the  same  Btu  equivalent  of  4  tons  of 
Illinois  coal.  Illinois  coal  Is  far  cheaper  on  a 
cost-per-mllllon  Btu  delivered  basis.  About 
%  of  the  cost  of  western  coal  delivered  to 
the  midwest  Is  attributable  to  transporta- 
tion. Thus  western  coal  is  far  more  vulner- 
able to  the'  escalating  transportation  costs 
than  our  local  coals.  That  Is  a  certainty! 

The  amount  of  dlesel  fuel  used  to  trans- 
port these  unit  trains  from  the  west  is  star- 
tling. To  move  10,000  tons  of  Wyoming  coal 
to  the  Chicago  area  (1,200  miles)  takes 
somewhere  between  36.000  gallons  to  48,000 
gallons  of  dlesel  fuel  per  round  trip,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  power  units.  That  is  3.6 
gallons  to  4.8  gallons  per  ton.  On  that  basis, 
to  move  16  million  tons  annually  from  Wyo- 
ming to  the  Chicago  area  would  total  ap- 
proximately between  56  mUllon  gallons 
(1,330,000  barrels)  to  76  million  gallons 
(1.810,000  barrels)  of  dlesel  fuel. 

In  addition.  In  some  instances  anywhere 
irom  2  to  3  additional  gallons  of  residual 
oU  Is  added  to  allay  the  dust.  We  can  safely 
say  that  moving  16  mUllon  tons  of  Wyoming 
coal  to  northern  Illinois  consumes  some- 
where between  1,400,000  barrels  to  2,800,(J00 
harreU  per  year.  Thus,  while  we  become  more 
dependent  on  foreign  oil.  scarce  natural  re- 
sources are  not  being  utilized  efficiently  and 
the  Illinois  consumer  pays  the  price. 

Studies    performed    in    the    past    several 


years  show  that  transportation  is  the  major 
contributor  to  our  air  pollution.  It  ac- 
counts for  approximately  60%  of  the  total. 
All  other  Industries  such  as  petroleum  re- 
fineries, chemical  plants,  paper  mills,  cement 
manufacturers,  etc.  contribute  20%  of  the 
air  pollution  produced.  Electric  power  gen- 
eration, burning  both  coal  and  oil  In  the 
boilers  is  responsible  for  about  10%  of  our 
air  pollution  emissions.  Prom  this.  It  would 
appear  that  the  major  thrust  of  the  EPA 
has  been  at  that  segment  of  the  Industry 
that  causes  the  least  percentage  of  pollut- 
ants. 

There  has  been  much  debate  once  again 
over  mandatory  conversion  to  coal  plants. 
Mandatory  conversion  will  not  have  any 
short  term  benefits  to  our  State's  energy 
problems.  Utilities  will  drag  their  feet  untU 
they  have  no  other  alternative.  And  with 
the  use  of  the  courts  and  the  environmen- 
talists, that  could  be  a  considerably  lone 
time. 

Voluntary  conversions  would  be  far  more 
expeditious  if  the  utilities  were  given  some 
attractive  economic  Incentives  to  burn  coal 
Instead  of  ell;  and  to  burn  locally  produced 
coal  Instead  of  coal  produced  1,000  nUles  to 
1,500  miles  away.  Rate  adjustment  put- 
throughs  for  the  conversion,  rapid  deprecia- 
tion and/or  other  economic  incentives  will 
get  the  Job  accomplished  far  more  effective- 
ly than  additional  mandatory  regulations. 

Our  energy  problems  today  are  more 
critical  than  ever  before  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory and,  yet,  the  Illinois  Coal  Industry  is 
unable  to  market  anywhere  near  Its  capacity 
during  this  critical  period. 

The  Illinois  Coal  Industry  needs  revitaliz- 
ing, and  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
further  polluting  our  air,  damaging  the  en- 
vironment, or  impairing  the  health  of  our 
citizens. 

We  need  help  now,  so  that  we  can  make 
an  appreciable  contribution  In  the  future.* 


PENSION  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
us  serving  in  the  House  today  was  in 
Congress  on  July  28.  1932.  This  is  the  in- 
famous day  when  President  Hoover  or- 
dered and  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
supervised  the  harsh  eviction  of  the 
bonus  expeditionary  force  from  the  Mall 
and  across  the  Anacostia  River,  where 
they  had  set  up  camp. 

The  BEF  consisted  of  some  25.000  vets 
and  their  families  who  were  penniless  in 
these  early  depression  days  and  had 
come  to  Washington  in  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing a  bonus  from  the  Government  for 
their  former  military  service. 

According  to  reports,  however.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  veterans  and  had  already  made  it 
plain  that  he  would  not  tolerate  agita- 
tors posing  as  veterans.  As  a  later  Vet- 
erans' Administration  survey  showed,  S4 
percent  of  the  bonus  marchers  had  Army 
or  Navy  records,  well  over  half  had 
served  overseas  and  almost  25  percent 
were  disabled,  but  MacArthur  refused  to 
believe  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  up  this  incident  in 
history  because  there  are  a  number  of 
these  veterans  still  alive  and  many  are. 
in     economic     terms,     as     financially 


strapped  as  they  were  in  that  summer 
of  1932. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  forget  these 
men  and  the  sacrifices  that  they  made 
for  our  Nation  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  give  all  World 
War  I  veterans  the  bonus  the  Govern- 
ment refused  them  almost  50  years  ago. 

They  have  waited  a  long  time  to  re- 
ceive a  gesture  of  thanks  from  their  Gov- 
ernment and  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
would  provide  each  World  War  I  veteran 
who  served  from  April  6. 1917.  to  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918.  with  a  bonus  of  $10,000 
which  amounts  to  around  $208  per  year 
for  each  year  since  1918. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amount  is 
too  much  to  give  to  those  who  went  to 
war  in  1917  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  After  the  war  was  over  de- 
mocracy indeed  came  to  Western  Eu- 
rope as  the  aristocrats  and  kings  that 
had  run  this  part  of  the  world  were 
gone. 

Those  veterans  of  World  War  I  whose 
average  age  is  84.  and  are  dying  daily  in 
numbers,  were  willing  to  fight  to  protect 
the  ideals  that  our  Nation  was  founded 
on.  They  felt  they  had  an  obligation  to 
our  country  and  I  believe  our  Nation  now 
has  an  obligation  to  them. 

Great  advancements  have  been  made 
in  many  areas  in  the  80  years  of  this 
century,  but  none  of  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  if  the  efforts  of  World 
War  I  veterans  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  had  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  people  of  to- 
day need  to  be  aware  of  the  role  these 
elderly  of  our  society  have  played  in 
making  our  Nation  what  it  is  today,  and 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  than  hon- 
oring our  World  War  I  veterans  through 
tills  financial  bonus.  It  certainly  will  not 
make  them  rich,  but  it  will  enable  them 
to  enjoy  some  of  the  pleasures  that  we  all 
now  enjoy  because  of  their  willingness 
to  defend  the  ideals  of  our  Founding 
Fathers. 


MONETARY  MORASS  NO.  3 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  previously  mcluded  in  the  Record 
recent  articles  dealing  with  the  deterio- 
rating international  economic  order.  On 
February  2,  1980,  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal printed  an  important  story  on  the 
perilous  debt  situations  of  Brazil  and  the 
growing  potential  damage  to  the  creditor 
banks  who  have  provided  the  financing 
of  the  $50  million  of  external  debt  which 
now  burdens  that  nation.  The  article 
follows : 

Bic  BoRRowm:  Brazil  Counts  on  Banks  To 
Ij:nd  More  Billions  as  TotroH  Year 
Looms — High  Price  of  On.  Is  Hurtinc  Land 
Intent  on  Growth;  Will  Ponds  Comz 
Easily? — Miracle  Worker  Triks  Again 

(By  Everett  G.  Martin) 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. — Celso  Ming,  an  eco- 
nomics analyst  here,  ponders  Brazirs  out- 
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look  for  1980  and  concludes.  "We  are  facing 
the  worst  situation  In  20  years."  Business- 
man Lulz  Supllcy  Hafers  believes  that  Mr. 
Ming  is  unduly  optimistic.  "This  will  be  the 
toughest  year  in  our  history,"  he  says. 

Why  such  gloom?  Run  Brazil's  problems 
through  your  pocket  calculator  and  you'll  see. 
Exports  in  1980  could  reach  $20  billion  at 
most.  Prom  that,  subtract  $11.5  billion  to 
import  oil  at  $30  a  barrel.  Then  take  away 
another  $10  billion  to  import  essentials  like 
food,  raw  materials  and  machinery. 

Finally,  having  already  gone  past  zero,  sub- 
tract $14  billion  more  to  make  payments  due 
on  foreign  debt.  At  about  $50  billion.  Brazil's 
external  debt  Is  the  largest  in  the  Third 
World. 

Government  economists  can  think  of  only 
one  solution  to  all  this:  Borrow  another  $15 
billion  from  banks  around  the  world.  Will 
the  bankers  go  along?  In  the  Brazilian  view, 
they  have  little  choice.  Mr.  Ming  says: 

"If  I  owe  a  million  dollars,  then  I  am  lost, 
but  if  I  owe  $50  billion,  the  bankers  are  lost." 

DOUBTS    ABE    VOICED 

others  aren't  so  sure  that  the  new  loans 
will  come  easily.  Bankers  often  mention 
Brazil  and  the  Philippines  as  heavily  in- 
debted countries  that  may  have  trouble  bor- 
rowing more.  "The  private  supply  of  funds 
isn't  going  to  grow,"  says  Robert  Sllghton, 
chief  International  economist  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  "It  may  not  fall  much,  but  at 
the  same  time  funding  needs  are  going  to 
grow  significantly." 

They  will  grow  because  Brazil's  problems 
are  Increasingly  shared  by  a  host  of  Third 
World  nations.  Amid  worsening  world  eco- 
nomic conditions,  these  nations  desperately 
seek  not  only  to  siirvlve  but  also  to  sustain 
economic  growth  to  satisfy  their  people.  High 
Interest  rates  notwithstanding,  they  still 
consider  borrowing  the  only  way  out. 

As  long  as  a  country  continues  to  grow 
rapidly.  Mr.  Sllghton  says,  "rollovers  of 
loans  aren't  necessarily  bad  for  a  bank,  even 
though  It  Isn't  something  you  would  prefer 
to  do."  But  for  this  year  at  least,  rapid 
growth  isn't  likely  anywhere.  "The  outlook 
for  the  world  economy  In  1980,"  Mr.  Sllghton 
says,  "can  only  be  characterized  as  bleak." 

If  any  big  gap  develops  between  what 
Brazil  wants  and  what  it  gets  from  the 
bankers,  international  lending  agencies  can't 
be  expected  to  make  up  all  the  difference. 
For  one  thing,  these  agencies  now  are  focus- 
ing on  countries  poorer  than  Brazil.  Also,  if 
Brazil  borrowed  many  billions  from,  say,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  organiza- 
tion would  soon  run  out  of  ready  cash  and 
it  has  more  than  a  hundred  other  countries 
to  worry  about. 

LAST   RESORT 

Anyway,  Brazil  wouldn't  turn  to  the  IMF 
except  as  a  last  resort  because  IMF  policy 
Is  to  require  economic  policy  change — usu- 
ally unpleasant  ones,  such  as  budget  slashes 
and  tax  increases — as  a  condition  for  grant- 
ing large  loans.  The  Idea  Is  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems necessitating  the  borrowing.  Brazil 
wouldn't  relish  such  strong  medicine,  es- 
pecially since  It  feels,  as  Mr.  Ming  puts  it, 
that  it  Is  "the  victim  of  a  world  situation  out 
of  its  control." 

Mr.  Ming  notes  that  Brazil,  like  many 
other  Third  World  coimtrles,  is  victimized 
by  the  price  increases  both  of  the  oil-export- 
ing nations  and  of  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tlres  that  are  compensating  for  their  own 
higher  fuel  bills.  Brazil  Is  even  hurt,  he 
says,  by  actions  that  seem  far  removed,  such 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Oct.  6  credit- 
tightening  moves  that  raised  U.S.  interest 
rates.  That  cost  Brazil  $1  billion  more  in 
Interest  payments  because  up  to  three-quar- 
ters of  Its  debt  is  In  Eurodollars — dollars  on 
deposit  outside  the  U.S. — and  Interest  rates 
on  Eurodollar  loans  move  up  and  down  in 
line  with  domestic  U.S.  Interest  rates  because 
of  Bupply-and-demand  factors. 


Brazil  isn't  even  considering  going  hat-ln- 
hand  to  Its  creditors — mainly  U.S.  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  bankers — to  ask  for  re- 
lief on  its  debt  payments.  Karlos  Rlschble- 
ter,  who  recently  resigned  as  finance  minis- 
ter, of  Brazil's  military-run  government, 
argues  that  all  oil -Importing  Third  World 
countries  are  in  debt  "to  such  an  absurd  de- 
gree that  It  is  starting  to  create  banking 
problems;  If  oil  reaches  $35  a  barrel,  it  isn't 
Brazil  that  will  take  the  initiative  to  renego- 
tiate the  debt — the  whole  world  will  have  to 
sit  down"  and  tackle  the  problems. 

A    SHOWDOWN    SOON? 

With  service  charges  on  foreign  debt  chew- 
ing up  more  than  half  of  many  countries' 
export  earnings,  analyst  Ming  believes  that 
such  a  showdown  is  coming  soon.  "It's  a 
world-wide  situation,  and  it  is  so  bad  that 
the  whole  world  will  have  to  adjust,"  he  says. 
"Only  then  can  Brazil  adjust  to  the  new 
situation." 

Meanwhile.  President  Joao  Bapt4sta  Pl- 
gueiredo  has  tightened  Brazil's  fiscal  poli- 
cies— indicating,  however,  that  there  isn't 
much  more  that  Brazil  can  do.  "Our  prob- 
lem," he  said  in  a  December  speech,  "is 
creating  conditions  to  sustain  the  flow  of 
resources  (loans)  that  will  finance  our 
deficit." 

A  representative,  of  a  U.S.  bank  here  com- 
plains that  President  Flgueiredo  "talked,  as 
if  continuing  to  borrow  were  only  a  Bra- 
zilian decision,  but  their  loans  are  so  big 
that  the  big  banks  can't  roll  them  over 
alone."  This  source  says  that  many  major 
U.S.  banks  are  already  approaching  theilr 
legal  limit  on  loans  to  Brazil — no  more  than 
Ky/r  of  a  bank's  capital  may  be  lent  to  any 
one  borrower. 

"We  have  to  get  the  participation  of  sec- 
ond-tier banks  that  aren't  already  commit- 
ted to  Brazil,"  he  says,  "and  there  isn't  any 
reason  why  they. must  participate." 

Japan  has  already  warned  its  bankers 
against  ext«ndlng  more  credit  to  financially 
strapped  Third  World  countries.  But  Euro- 
pean bankers  told  Gazeta  Mercantll,  Bra- 
zil's most  InRuentlal  business  daily,  that 
Brazil  can  probably  get  the  $15  billion  it 
needs  if  it  is  willing  to  accept  shorter  pay- 
ment terms  and  higher  interest  rates. 

Since  the  1960s,  Brazil  has  made  up  for  a 
lack  of  local  capital  by  taking  In  foreign 
funds.  In  the  form  of  capital  investment  and 
loans.  The  economic  planners  basically  used 
two  methods  to  keep  the  debt  load  from  be- 
coming a  burden:  They  carefully  pro- 
grammed the  repayments,  and  they  pushed 
dollar-producing  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  by  giving  subsidies  and  tax  breaks  to 
local  companies. 

Through  the  early  1970s,  this  program 
produced  year  after  year  of  rapid  economic 
growth  that  came  to  be  called  "the  Brazilian 
miracle."  The  quadrupling  of  world  oil 
prices  brought  an  end  to  the  miracle  in  1974. 

Brazil,  which  has  to  import  80'/c  of  its  oil 
needs,  saw  its  oil-import  bill  climb  from  less 
than  $2  billion  in  1973  to  nearly  $7  billion 
last  year.  The  effects  were  mtisked  at  first  by 
the  record  prices  that  Brazil  was  getting  for 
Its  exports  of  sugar,  soybeans  and  coffee. 
The  planners  were  lulled,  too,  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  could  borrow  the  so-called 
petrodollars  that  the  newly  affluent  oil-ex- 
porting countries  were  recycling  through  the 
major  banks.  The  government  of  former 
President  Ernesto  Gelsel,  says  the  econo- 
mdst  of  a  U.S.  bank's  Rio  de  Janeiro  branch, 
"made  the  monumental  error  of  thinking 
that  Brazil  was  going  to  be  an  island  of  tran- 
quility in  a  sea  of  turmoil." 

GROWTH  STILL  STRESSED 

Pressured  by  a  population  growing  at 
nearly  3  percent  a  year  (to  124  million  last 
year),  which  creates  a  need  for  1.2  million 
new  Jobs  a  year,  policy  remained  locked  on 
growth.  No  one  was  particularly  concerned 
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when  the  debt  reached  $35  billion  by  1973 
Businessmen — who  owe  about  40  percent  of 
Brazil's  foreign  debt — were  even  encouraged 
by  tax  Incentives  to  borrow  as  many  Euro- 
dollars as  they  could. 

"They  (the  government)  focused  on  big 
projects  in  all  areas  when  they  should  have 
aimed  at  priority  in  energy  substitution  and 
building  railroads  to  replace  trucks. "  says 
Claudlo  Haddad.  economist  for  a  Rio  in- 
vestment firm.  "They  simply  wouldn't  rec- 
ognize the  need  or  they  thought  we  could 
do  everything  at  once." 

The  hard  facts  finally  made  themselves 
clear  after  President  Flgueiredo  took  office 
last  year.  At  the  outset  of  his  administra- 
tion, his  economists  said  they  would  cut 
inflation  back  from  40  percent;  instead,  it 
surged  to  80  percent.  They  would  hold  the 
Increase  in  the  money  supply  to  30  percent; 
it  swelled  by  more  than  60  percent.  They 
would  reduce  foreign  borrowing;  they  had  to 
increase  it. 

Rising  oil  prices  and  weather-caused 
short-falls  in  critical  crops  helped  trip  th« 
planners  up,  but  It  was  also  apparent  that  no 
one  was  in  control  of  the  vast  federal  struc- 
ture. 

Huge  government  companies  in  banking, 
oil,  power,  nuclear  energy  and  steel  operate 
practically  without  supervision  and  subject 
to  none  of  the  restraints  on  importing  and 
borrowing  that  limit  private  firms. 

The  budget  defies  analysis  and  is  shot 
through  with  hidden  deficits.  They  are 
caused  mainly  by  a  ponderous  bureaucracy 
that  administers  a  bewildering  maze  of  per- 
mits and  subsidies  to  business.  The  rnain 
subsidy  is  low-cost  loans. 

Originally  intended  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment in  government-targeted  areas,  the  sys- 
tem has  become  the  principal  engine  of  In- 
flation: 80  percent  of  all  domestic  credit  Is 
granted  with  some  kind  of  subsidized  Inter- 
est rate  far  below  regular  bank  rates,  and  the 
government  creates  money  to  make  the  loans. 

After  seeing  his  1979  economic  policy  fall, 
President  Flgueiredo  ousted  the  head  of  his 
economic  team  in  August  and  replaced  him 
with  Antonio  Delfim  Netto.  It  was  Mr.  Del- 
fim  who,  as  finance  minister  In  the  early 
1970s,  got  credit  for  engineering  the  late 
Brazilian  miracle.  He  also  created  the  tangled 
web  of  costly  subsidies  that  he  now  Is  sup- 
posed to  untangle. 

"Delfim  Is  a  power  politician,"  says  a  long- 
time friend.  "He  will  cut  off  guys  who  get  In 
the  way,  and  he's  willing  to  take  chances." 
In  characteristic  style,  Mr.  Delfim  has  prom- 
ised to  reduce  bureaucracy,  put  controls  on 
the  state  companies,  end  the  subsidies,  cut 
infiatlon  (to  52%  this  year)  and  expand  im- 
ports while  he  keeps  the  economy  growing 
without  a  recession. 

These  measures,  first  outlined  over  nation- 
wide television  by  President  Flgueiredo  In 
December,  are  being  phased  In  over  at  least 
two  years.  But  also  wrapped  up  in  the  bright- 
sounding  package  was  an  immediate  30% 
devaluation  of  the  cruzeiro.  As  a  result,  the 
cruzeiro  was  worth  2.4  cents  at  the  end  of 
1979,  compared  with  4.9  cents  a  year  earlier. 

The  announced  alms  of  devaluation  are  to 
lower  the  price  of  Brazil's  manufactured  ex- 
ports so  that  they  can  undersell  foreign  com- 
petitors without  getting  government  sub- 
sidles,  and  to  slow  imports  by  making  them 
more  expensive  In  local  currency.  But  the 
Immediate  impact  was  to  vastly  increase  the 
debt  of  the  hundreds  of  companies  with 
Eurodollar  loans;  suddenly  it  took  many 
more  cruzeiros  to  obtain  the  dollars  to  make 
repayments  with. 

"We  were  seduced  by  the  government  Into 
taking  the  loans,  and  now  we  are  betrayed," 
charges  the  head  of  the  Industry  association 
of  the  southern  city  of  Porto  Alegre.  Mr. 
Delfim  promises  that  the  government  will  aid 
companies  seriously  hurt  by  the  devaluation. 
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Economists  like  Mr.  Haddad  don't  think 
Mr.  Delfim  has  enough  up  his  sleeve  to  work 
any  kind  of  miracle  this  year.  Mr.  Haddad 
forecasts  another  round  of  inflation  followed 
by  recession.  He  expects  unemployment  to 
rise  as  firms  cut  back  on  manpower  to  help 
absorb  the  devaluation  blow  and  the  econ- 
omy falls  to  produce  enough  new  Jobs  to  keep 
up  with  unchecked  population  growth.^ 


AN  "F"  FOR  COMMON  CAUSE? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Common 
Cause,  one  of  the  most  respected  public 
interest  organizations,  has  just  published 
an  intriguing  booklet  entitled  "The  Grov- 
emment  Subsidy  Squeeze."  It  criticizes 
what  it  calls  the  "special  interest  state, 
where  public  policy  is  dominated  by 
those  with  direct  and  narrow  economic 
interests."  It  attempts  to  document  spe- 
cific instances  where  Congress  and  the 
President  have  caved  in  to  special  in- 
terests seeking  Federal  subsidies  and 
other  favors.  And  it  even  issues  an  over- 
all report  card,  in  which  it  gives  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  "F"  for  its 
work  on  the  budget. 

I  was  reading  that  booklet  the  other 
day — even  nodding  agreement  with 
many  of  its  criticisms  and  its  recom- 
mendations. Then  I  got  to  page  64, 
which  describes  what  it  calls  a  "striking 
example"  of  how  the  House  subverted 
its  own  budget  process  by  voting  in  May 
1979,  "to  end  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram" and,  the  very  next  month,  failing 
"to  even  decrease  funding  for  revenue 
sharing  when  the  appropriations  bill 
came  before  them."  In  its  accompanying 
Dress  release.  Common  Cause  denounced 
the  House  "for  its  hypocritical  voting 
and  game-playing  with  the  budget  proc- 
ess when  it  considered  revenue  sharing." 

Intrigued,  I  turned  to  appendix  III, 
page  100,  to  find  out  just  who  those  rep- 
robates were.  And  there  I  was,  listed 
among  the  90  Members  condemned  for 
"playing  games  with  the  budget  process." 

Well,  I  have  done  a  few  minutes  home- 
work— more,  apparently,  than  Common 
Cause  did — and  I  have  to  tell  my  friends 
there  that  they  are  not  quite  ready  to 
go  to  the  head  of  the  class. 

The  first  vote,  on  May  7,  1979,  was  on 
an  amendment  to  the  first  budgest  reso- 
lution. It  would  have  added  to  the  budg- 
et $2.3  billion,  for  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments made  only  to  State  governments. 
Many  of  us  have  criticized  those  State 
payments — in  contrast  to  payments  to  lo- 
cal governments — since  we  here  are  try- 
ing to  balance  the  Federal  budget  while 
many  State  governments  are  luxuriat- 
ing in  budget  surpluses.  I,  with  the  ma- 
jority, voted  "no." 

The  second  vote,  on  June  27,  was  a  dif- 
ferent matter  altogether;  it  would  have 
reduced  appropriations  for  revenue- 
sharing  payments  to  States  by  $228  mil- 
lion, and  reduced  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  by  $457  mil- 
lion. That  is  very  different.  As  every 
property  taxpayer  knows,  local  govern- 


ments are  hard-pressed  for  cash,  and 
Congressman  Ed  Boland,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
had  reported  that  part  of  the  bill, 
pointed  out  that  difference  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  June  27  debate.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  it  would  take  a 
change  in  the  revenue-sharing  formula 
to  eliminate  revenue-sharing  allocations 
to  State  governments  while  safeguard- 
ing payments  to  local  governments:  that 
change  may  well  come  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  the  House  will  consider  this 
year.  So  the  June  27  amendment  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated;  I,  with  the 
majority,  voted  "no." 

Inconsistent  to  vote  "no"  on  both 
amendments?  Not  at  all.  Playing  games 
with  the  budget  process?  Hardly. 

Will  Common  Cause  award  itself  an 
P?» 


TRIGGER-HAPPY  FEC 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  is  recog- 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  call  attention  to 
a  recent  regulatory  decision  that  threat- 
ens to  choke  robust  debate  between  two 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush  will 
probably  lock  horns  once  more  before 
next  week's  New  Hampshire  primary — 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  a  Washington 
bureaucracy  to  squelch  a  pubUc  debate. 

I  find  it  to  be  not  only  ironic,  but 
deeply  distressing  that  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment has  created  laws  and  agencies 
which  seem  to  be  intent  on  capping 
democracy's  Ufe  blood:  The  freedom  to 
cast  an  informed  vote. 

And  yet  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion seems  to  be  determined  to  do  just 
that.  This  week,  the  FEC  ruled  that  a 
Nashua,  N.H.,  newspaper  would  violate 
FEC  rules  if  it  did  indeed  sponsor  a  de- 
bate between  Reagan  and  Bush.  Accord- 
ing to  the  FEC,  a  two-candidate  debate 
is  a  partisan  debate;  and,  under  pro- 
posed FEC  rules,  news  organizations  may 
sponsor  only  nonpartisan  debates — that 
is,  forum  open  to  all  candidates  for  an 
oface. 

As  a  result  of  these  rules,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan is  financing  the  debate  himself. 
More  important,  the  FEC  has  appropri- 
ated for  itself  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine which  candidates  the  public  will 
hear — or  if  they  will  hear  any  candidates 
ataU. 

Once  upon  a  time,  we  could  expect  only 
one  Government  agency  to  claim  such 
power.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  by  virtue  of  its  authority 
over  broadcasters,  could  dictate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  public  airwaves 
would  be  used  for  the  public  and  candi- 
dates to  "meet."  But  times  change  and 
bureaucracies  grow.  This  week,  the  FEC 
is  flexing  its  muscles.  Next  week,  the  PCC 
could  rule  that  any  broadcaster  carrrying 
the  Reagan-Bush  debate  violated  the 
equal-time  provisions  of  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act.     And    the    following 


week,  the  FTC  might  jump  in  the  act, 
claiming  that  since  Reagan  paid  for  the 
debate  and  broadcasters  carried  it,  the 
debate  was  really  a  commercial,  subject 
to  the  full  panopoly  of  PTC  rules  gov- 
erning advertisements. 

The  scenario  may  be  far-fetched,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  in  these  days  of  creep- 
ing bureaucracy. 

Excessive  rules  and  regulations  waste 
taxpayers'  money.  But  when  they  also 
threaten  the  pubUc's  access  to  informa- 
tion about  Presidential  candidates,  Con- 
gress must  act.  Etemocracy  itself  is 
threatened. 

The  record  shows  that  this  body  never 
contemplated  giving  the  FEC  the  power 
it  exercised  this  week  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire decision. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  clarify 
its  intentions  regarding  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission. 

Congress  also  has  an  (^portunity  to 
pass  some  new  legislation  which  would 
insure  robust,  wide-open  debate.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  remove  the 
present  "equal-time"  restraints  for 
broadcast  coverage  of  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  candidates.  H.R.  6103 
is  limited  to  the  Presidential  race,  but 
most  important  it  would  give  our  broad- 
cast news  operations  full  freedom  to  pro- 
duce debates,  documentaries,  special  in- 
terviews or  any  other  kind  of  news  pro- 
graming that  will  give  the  public  a 
chance  to  see  the  candidates  and  the 
candidates  a  chance  to  reach  the  public. 

A  recent  poll  showed  that  most  Amer- 
icans do  not  even  know  what  the  first 
amendment  is.  Are  America's  leaders 
just  as  ignorant? 

I  cannot  believe  they  are.  This  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  protect  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  all  Americans — 
whether  our  fellow  countrymen  are  aware 
of  those  rights  or  not. 

I  deplore  the  PEC's  recent  decision  and 
urge  the  Members  of  this  Congress  to  act 
quickly  and  responsibly.  Clarify  the 
PEC'S  power  and  strike  those  provisions 
in  the  Communications  Act  that  restrain 
the  public's  access  to  the  Presidential 
candidates  in  an  election  year.* 


TO  AMEND  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Duncan)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  extending,  govemmentwide,  the  cur- 
rent prohibition  which  bans  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  from  engaging  in  any 
study  of  alternatives  for  diverting  water 
into  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Senator  Church  has 
recently  introduced  a  similar  measure 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  him  in  this  effort. 

This  amendment  to  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  is  totally  consistent 
with  the  intent  which  Congress  expressed 
2  years  ago  in  enacting  the  10-year  mora- 
torium currently  prohibiting  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  from  studying  such 
interbasin  water  transfers.  At  that  time 
we  felt  it  was  extremely  unwise  to  study 
alternatives  for  diverting  water  away 
from  our  region  when  we  were,  at  the 
same  time,  facing  critical  problems  allo- 
cating water  among  competing  uses  with- 
in our  region.  The  Congress  agreed  with 
that  argument. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  lim- 
iting the  moratorium  to  studies  only  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  not  serve  the  basic  intent  of 
the  act — which  is  to  prohibit  such  inter- 
basin transfer  studies,  period.  I  am  now 
advised  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  issued  a  draft  study 
examining  the  potential  for  diverting  wa- 
ter from  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to  the 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

In  addition,  we  hear  from  time  to  time 
of  possible  water  diversion  studies  being 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  or  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  believe  this  would  be  most 
unwise  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
this  current  law  applicable  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  it  is  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Our  water  problems,  if  anything,  have 
only  grown  more  critical  in  the  North- 
west since  the  passage  of  the  morato- 
rium. The  Pacific  Northwest  currently 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  regional  energy 
war  because  the  Columbia  River  system 
is  no  longer  able  to  provide  sufiQcient 
hydroelectric  power  to  heat  our  homes, 
and  nm  our  businesses  and  factories.  Our 
multimillion-dollar  anadromous  fishery 
resource  has  been  seriously  jeopardized 
by  critically  low  streamflows,  and  our 
continued  ability  to  provide  water  for 
irrigation,  which  has  nurtured  the  desert 
into  productive  croplands,  has  been  cast 
into  doubt. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  these 
problems  within  our  region  before  we 
begin  examining  ways  to  export  this  crit- 
ical resource  outside  the  region,  and  I 
believe  every  agency  in  our  Government 
must  recognize  this  problem.* 


DOROTHY  L.  STARBUCK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration,  the  very  able 
Dorothy  L.  Starbuck,  was  recently  pre- 
sented the  President's  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Federal  Civilian  Service,  the 
highest  award  that  can  be  granted  to 
Federal  civilian  employees.  The  citation 
accompanying  the  award  praised  Ms. 
Starbuck  for  being  "an  able  administra- 
tor and  inspiring  leader  in  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Veterans  Benefits,  who  has 
shown  dedication  to  and  compassion  for 
the  welfare  of  all  veterans  and  their 
families." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  in  recognizing  the  out- 
standing work  of  Dorothy  Starbuck.  She 
is  a  career  employee  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  confirms  her  com- 
mitment for  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  She  became  head  of  the 


Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  in  May 
1977.  She  heads  a  department  whose 
annual  appropriation  is  more  than  $14 
billion  and  accounts  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
yearly  expenditures.  Throughout  her 
career  Dorothy  Starbuck  has  been  hon- 
ored by  awards  and  citations  from  pubUc 
service  organizations  and  the  private 
sector  as  well.  They  are  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dorothy  Starbuck  enjoys 
her  work  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. She  started  her  career  with  the 
Agency  as  a  clerk  in  the  Chicago  regional 
office,  the  same  year  she  left  the  Army. 
She  served  2  years  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  World  War  n  and  was 
separated  in  1946  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. She  has  devoted  her  entire  life  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  its  vet- 
erans. She  is  highly  respected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  She  takes  great  pride  in  her 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  the  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  Dorothy  Starbuck 
for  her  great  work  and  I  join  her 
many  friends  who  wish  her  continued 
success  as  she  administers  programs  so 
vital  to  our  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
dependents.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  extraneous  matter 
on  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  the  late  William  McCulloch,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  1-minute  speech  today  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Guyer). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  643 

Mr.  RODINO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  biU  (S.  643)  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  admission  of  refu- 
gees, to  amend  the  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  establish 
a  more  uniform  basis  for  the  provision 
of  assistance  to  refugees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  96-781) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  643) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  admis- 
sion of  refugees,  to  amend  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  es- 
tablish a  more  uniform  basis  for  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  to  refugees,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment,  Insert  the 
following: 


February  22,  1980 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Refuffw. 
Act  of  1980".  neiugee 

TITLE  I— PURPOSE 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  th»t 
it  Is  the  historic  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  persons 
subject  to  persecution  in  their  homelands 
Including,  where  appropriate,  humanitarian 
assistance  for  their  care  and  maintenance 
in  asylum  areas,  efforts  to  promote  oppor- 
tunities for  resettlement  or  voluntary  repa- 
triation, aid  for  necessary  transportation  and 
processing,  admission  to  this  country  of 
refugees  of  special  humanitarian  concern 
to  the  United  States,  and  transitional  as- 
sistance to  refugees  in  the  United  States 
The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  all 
nations  to  provide  assistance  and  resettle- 
ment opportunities  to  refugees  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible. 

(b)  The  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  and  systematic  procedure 
for  the  admission  to  this  country  of  refu- 
gees of  special  humanitarian  concern  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  comprehensive 
and  uniform  provisions  for  the  effective  re- 
settlement and  absorption  of  those  refugees 
who  are  admitted. 

TITLE  II— ADMISSION  OF  REFUGEES 
Sec.  201.    (a)    Section  101(a)   of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101 
(a))   Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(41)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(42)  The  term  'refugee'  means  (A)  any 
person  who  Is  outside  any  country  of  such 
person's  nationality  or,  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
son having  no  nationality,  is  outside  any 
country  In  which  such  person  last  habitu- 
ally resided,  and  who  is  unable  or  unwUllng 
to  return  to,  and  is  unable  or  unwUllng  to 
avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  protection  of 
that  country  because  of  persecution  or  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership 
In  a  particular  social  group,  or  political 
opinion,  or  (B)  in  such  special  circum- 
stances as  the  President  after  appropriate 
consultation  (as  defined  in  section  207(e)  of 
this  Act)  may  specify,  any  person  who  is 
within  the  country  of  such  person's  nation- 
ality or.  In  the  case  of  a  person  having  no 
nationality,  within  the  country  In  which 
such  person  is  habitually  residing,  and  who 
is  persecuted  or  who  has  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion.  The 
term  'refugee'  does  not  Include  any  person 
who  ordered,  incited,  assisted,  or  otherwise 
participated  in  the  persecution  of  any  per- 
son on  account  of  race,  religion,  nationality. 
membership  in  a  particular  social  group,  or 
political  opinion.". 

(b)  Chapter  i  of  title  II  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  206  (8 
U.S.C.  1166)  the  following  new  sections: 
"annual  admission  of  refugees  and  admis- 
sion OF  emergency  situation  refugees 
"Sec.  207.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  ( b ) ,  the  number  of  refugees  who 
may  be  admitted  imder  this  section  in  fiscal 
year  1980,  1981,  or  1982,  may  not  exceed 
fifty  thousand  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines, before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  after  appropriate  consultation  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (e)),  that  admission 
of  a  specific  number  of  refugees  in  excess  of 
such  number  is  Justified  by  humanitarian 
concerns  or  is  otherwise  in  the  national 
Interest. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
the  number  of  refugees  who  may  be  ad- 
mitted under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  such  number 
as  the  President  determines,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  and  after  appro- 
priate consultation.  Is  Justified  by  humanl- 
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tarlan    concerns    or    Is    otherwise    In    the 
national  Interest. 

"(3)  Admissions  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  allocated  among  refugees  of  special 
humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  a  determination  made  by 
the  President  after  appropriate  consultation. 

•'(b)  If  the  President  determines,  after 
appropriate  consultation,  that  (1)  an  un- 
foreseen emergency  refugee  situation  exists, 
(2)  the  admission  of  certain  refugees  in  re- 
sponse to  the  emergency  refugee  situation  is 
Justified  by  grave  humanitarian  concerns  or 
is  otherwise  in  the  national  interest,  and  (3) 
the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  these 
refugees  cannot  be  accomplished  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  may  fix  a  number 
of  refugees  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
SUtes  during  the  succeeding  period  (not  to 
exceed  twelve  months)  In  response  to  the 
emergency  refuge©  situation  and  such  ad- 
missions shall  be  allocated  among  refugees  of 
special  humanitarian  concern  to  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  a  determination 
made  by  the  President  after  the  appropriate 
consultation  provided  under  this  subsection. 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  the  numerical  limita- 
tions established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  Attorney  General  may.  in  the 
Attorney  General's  discretion  and  pursuant 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  prescribe,  admit  any  refugee  who  Is  not 
firmly  resettled  in  any  foreign  country.  Is 
determined  to  t>©  of  special  humanitarian 
concern  to  the  United  States,  and  is  admis- 
sible (except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
paragraph  (3) )  as  an  Immigrant  under  this 
Act. 

"(2)  A  spouse  or  child  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(A).  (B).  (C).  (D).  or  (E)) 
of  any  refuge©  who  qualifies  for  admission 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall,  if  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  admission  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  if  not  a  person  described  in  the  second 
sentence  of  section  101(a)  (42),  be  entitled 
to  the  same  admission  status  as  such  refugee 
If  accompanying,  or  following  to  Join,  such 
refugee  and  if  the  spouse  or  child  Is  admis- 
sible (except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
paragraph  (3) )  as  an  Immigrant  under  this 
Act.  Upon  the  spouse's  or  child's  admission 
to  the  United  States,  such  admission  shall  be 
charged  as»lnst  the  numerical  limitation 
establishecT  in  accordance  with  the  appropri- 
ate subsection  under  which  the  refugee's  ad- 
mission Is  charged. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (14), 
(15).  (20).  (21).  (25),  and  (32)  of  section 
212(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  alien 
seeking  admission  to  the  United  States  under 
this  subsection,  and  the  Attorney  General 
may  waive  any  other  provision  of  such  sec- 
tion (other  than  paragraph  (27),  (29),  or 
(33)  and  other  than  so  much  of  paragraph 
(23)  as  relates  to  trafficking  in  narcotics) 
with  respect  to  such'  an  alien  for  humanitar- 
ian purposes,  to  assure  family  unity,  or  when 
It  Is  otherwise  in  the  public  Interest.  Any 
such  waiver  by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
be  In  writing  and  shall  be  granted  only  on 
an  Individual  basis  following  an  investiga- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 
the  annual  reporting  to  Congress  of  the 
number  of  waivers  granted  under  this  para- 
graph In  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  for  granting  such 
waivers. 

"(4)  The  refugee  status  of  any  alien  (and 
of  the  spouse  or  child  of  the  alien)  may  be 
terminated  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  alien  was  not  In 
fact  a  refugee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(a)  (42)  at  the  time  of  the  alien's 
admission. 

"(d)(1)  Before  the  start  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  President  shall  report  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  fore- 
seeable number  of  refugees  who  will  be  In 
need  of  resettlement  during  the  fiscal  year 


and  the  anticipated  allocation  of  refugee 
admissions  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  for  periodic  discussions 
between  designated  representatives  of  the 
President  and  members  of  such  committees 
regarding  changes  In  the  worldwide  refugee 
situation,  the  progress  of  refugee  admissions, 
and  the  possible  need  for  adjustments  in  the 
allocation  of  admissions  among  refugees. 

"(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  representa- 
tives of  the  President  initiate  appropriate 
consultation  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
refugee  admissions  under  subsection  (a)  or 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  refugees  in 
response  to  an  emergency  refugee  situation 
under  subsection  (b) ,  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  shall  cause  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  substance  of 
such  consultation. 

"(3)  (A)  After  the  President  initiates  ap- 
propriate consultation  prior  to  making  a  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a),  a  hearing 
to  review  the  proposed  determination  shall 
be  held  unless  public  disclosure  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposal  would  Jeopardize  the 
lives  or  safety  of  Individuals. 

"(B)  After  the  President  initiates  appro- 
priate consultation  prior  to  making  a  deter- 
mination, under  subsection  (b).  that  the 
number  of  refugee  admissions  should  be  In- 
creased because  of  an  unforeseen  emergency 
refugee  situation,  to  the  extent  that  time 
and  the  nature  of  the  emergency  refugee 
situation  permit,  a  hearing  to  review  the  pro- 
posal to  Increase  refugee  admissions  shall  be 
held  unless  public  disclosure  of  the  details 
of  the  proposal  would  Jeopardize  the  lives  or 
safety  of  Individuals. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'appropriate  consultation'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  refugees  and  allo- 
cation of  refugee  admissions,  discussions  In 
person  by  designated  Cabinet-level  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President  with  members 
of  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  review  the  refugee  situation  or  emergency 
refugee  situation,  to  project  the  extent  of 
possible  participation  of  the  United  States 
therein,  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  proposed  admission  of  refugees  is 
Justified  by  humanitarian  concerns  or  grave 
humanitarian  concerns  or  Is  otherwise  In 
the  national  Interest,  and  to  provide  such 
members  with  the  following  Information: 

"(1)  A  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
refugee  situation. 

"(2)  A  description  of  the  number  and  allo- 
cation of  the  refugees  to  be  admitted  and  an 
analysis  of  conditions  within  the  countries 
from  which  they  came. 

"(3)  A  description  of  the  proposed  plans 
for  their  movement  and  resettlement  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  their  movement  and  reset- 
tlement. 

"(4)  An  analysis  of  the  anticipated  social, 
economic,  and  demographic  Impact  of  their 
admission  to  the  United  States. 

"(5)  A  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
other  countries  will  admit  and  assist  in  the 
resettlement  of  such  refugees. 

"(6)  An  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  reset- 
tlement of  such  refugees  on  the  foreign  pol- 
icy Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(7)  Such  additional  Information  as  may 
be  appropriate  or  requested  by  such  members. 
To  the  extent  possible.  Information  described 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  provided  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  discussions  In  person 
by  designated  representatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  such  members. 

"ASYLUM  procedure 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
establish  a  procedure  for  an  alien  physically 
present  In  the  United  States  or  at  a  land 
border  or  port  of  entry.  Irrespective  of  such 
alien's  status,  to  apply  for  asylum,  and  the 
alien  may  be  granted  asylum  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Attorney  O^ieral  If  the  Attorney 


General  determines  that  such  aUen  is  a  refu- 
gee within  the  meaning  of  se=tlon  101(a) 
(42)  (A). 

"(b)  Asylum  granted  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  terminated  if  the  Attorney  General, 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe,  determines  that  the 
alien  is  no  longer  a  refugee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(a)  (42)  (A)  owing  to  a 
change  in  circumstances  In  the  alien's  coun- 
try of  nationality  or.  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
having  no  nationality.  In  the  cotintry  in 
which   the   alien   last  habitually  resided. 

"(c)  A  spouse  or  child  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  (A).  (B).  (C),  (D).or  (E) )  of 
an  alien  who  Is  granted  asylum  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may.  If  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
asylum  under  such  sut>sectlon,  be  granted  the 
same  status  as  the  alien  if  accompanying,  or 
following  to  Join,  such  alien. 

"aojustmekt  of  status  of  refugees 
"Sec.  209.  (a)  (1)  Any  alien  who  has  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  section 
207— 

"(A)  whose  admission  has  not  been  ter- 
minated by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  prescribe. 

"(B)  who  has  been  physically  present  in 
the  United  States  for  at  least  one  year,  and 

"(C)  who  has  not  acquired  permanent  resi- 
dent status, 

shall,  at  the  end  of  such  year  period,  rettim 
or  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Serv- 
ice for  Inspection  and  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  as  an  immi- 
grant In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  235,  236.  and  237. 

"(2)  Any  alien  who  is  found  Mpon.  Inspec- 
tion and  examination  by  an  immigration  of- 
ficer pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  after  a 
hearing  before  a  special  Inquiry  officer  to 
be  admissible  (except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  subsection  (c) )  as  an  Immigrant  un- 
der this  Act  at  the  time  of  the  alien's  Inspec- 
tion and  examination  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  numerical  limitation  specified  In  this 
Act.  be  regarded  as  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  such  alien's  arrival  Into  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  five  thousand  of  the 
refugee  admissions  authorized  under  section 
207(a)  In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  Attorney 
General's  discretion  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Attorney  General  may  prescribe, 
to  adjust  to  the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  the  status 
of  any  alien  granted  asylum  who^ 
"  ( 1 )  applies  for  such  adjustment, 
"(2)  has  been  physically  present  In  the 
United  States  for  at  least  one  year  after  being 
granted  asylum. 

"(3)  continues  to  be  a  refugee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(a)  (42)  (A)  or  » 
spouse  or  chUd  of  such  a  refugee, 

"(4)  is  not  firmly  resettled  In  any  foreign 
country,  and 

"(5)  is  admissible  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  under  subsection  (c) )  as  an  Immi- 
grant under  this  Act  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion for  adjustment  of  such  alien. 
Upon  approval  of  an  application  under  this 
subsection,  the  Attorney  General  shall  estab- 
lish a  record  of  the  alien's  admission  for  law- 
ful permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  (me 
year  before  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
application. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (14), 
(15).  (20),  (21),  (25).  and  (32)  of  section 
212(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  alien 
seeking  adjustment  of  status  under  this 
section,  and  the  Attorney  General  may  waive 
any  other  provision  of  such  section  (other 
than  paragraph  (27).  (29),  or  (33)  and 
other  than  so  much  of  paragraph  (23)  as 
relates  to  trafficking  In  narcotics)  with  re- 
spect to  such  an  alien  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, to  assure  family  unity,  or  when  It  Is 
otherwise  In  the  pubUc  Interest.". 
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(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  206  the  following  new 
items: 


"Sec.  207.  Annual  admission  of  refugees  and 
admission  of  emergency  situa- 
tion refugees. 

"Sec.  208.  Asylum  procedure. 

"Sec.  209.  Adjustment  of  status  of  refugees.". 
Sec.  202    Section  211  of  the  Immigration 

and    Nationality    Act     (8    U.S.C.     1181)     is 

amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  subsection  (c)"  in 
subsection  (a)  after  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  an  alien  whom  the  At- 
torney General  admits  to  the  United  States 
under  section  207.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1151)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Exclusive  of  special  Immigrants  de- 
fined in  section  101(a)  (27),  Immediate  rela- 
tives specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  aliens  who  are  admitted  or  granted 
asylum  under  section  207  or  208,  the  number 
of  aliens  born  in  any  foreign  state  or  de- 
pendent area  who  may  be  issued  immigrant 
visas  or  who  may  otherwise  acquire  the 
status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  shall 
not  in  any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  seventy-two 
thousand  and  shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year 
exceed  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  (8  VS.C.  1152) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  number  of 
conditional  entries"  in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(8)"  in  subsection 
(a)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  conditional  en- 
tries" and  "and  conditional  entries"  in  sub- 
section (e); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum"  in 
subsection  (e)  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "26  per  centxmi"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  of  sub- 
section (e); 

(6)  by  striking  out  "(7)"  in  paragraph 
(8)  of  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(6)";  and 

(7)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 
section  (e)    as  paragraph   (7). 

(C)  Section  203  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  strikdng  out  "or  their  conditional 
entry  authorized,  as  the  case  may  be  "  in 
subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum"  in  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"26  per  centum"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  of  sub- 
section (a) ; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and  less  the  number 
of  conditional  entries  and  visas  available 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)"  in  subsection 
(a)(8). 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or  to  conditional  en- 
try under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)"  in 
subsection  (a)(9)  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)"; 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and 
(9)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8),  respectively; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "(7)  "in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)";  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f)  (e) 
and  (h).  '   '     *"' 

(d)  Sections  212(a)  (14),  212(a)  (32)    and 
244(d)    of  such   Act    (8  U.S.C.    1182(a)  (14) 
1182(a)  (32),  1254(d))  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  203(a)(8)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  203(a)(7)" 

(e)  Subsecuon  (h)  of  section  243  of  such 


Act   (8  use.   1253)    is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
deport  or  return  any  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  described  In  section  241(a)  (19))  to  a 
country  if  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  such  alien's  life  or  freedom  would  be 
threatened  in  such  country  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a 
particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion. 
"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
alien  if  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  alien  ordered,  incited,  assisted,  or 
otherwise  participated  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  on  account  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, membership  in  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion; 

"(B)  the  alien,  having  been  convicted  by  a 
final  Judgment  of  a  particularly  serious 
crime,  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States; 

"(C)  there  are  serious  reasons  for  con- 
sidering that  the  alien  has  committed  a  seri- 
ous nonpolitical  crime  outside  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  alien  in  the 
United  States;  or 

"(D)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  re- 
garding the  alien  as  a  danger  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.". 

(f )  Section  212(d)  (5)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
U82(d)  (5) )  Is  amended— 
(1)   by  Inserting   "(A)"  after   "(5)"; 
(2  by  inserting  ",  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),"  after  "Attorney  General 
may  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  parole 
into  the  United  States  an  alien  who  is  a  refu- 
gee unless  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  compelling  reasons  in  the  public  inter- 
est with  respect  to  that  particular  alien  re- 
quire that  the  alien  be  paroled  into  the 
United  States  rather  than  be  admitted  as  a 
refugee  under  section  207.". 

(g)  Section  5  of  Public  Law  95-412  (8 
U.S.C.  1182  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  1,  1980". 

(h)  Any  reference  in  any  law  (other  than 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or  this 
Act)  in  effect  on  April  1,  1980,  to  section 
203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
such  section  as  in  effect  before  such  date 
to  sections  207  and  208  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

(1)  Section  203(g)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1153(g)),  section  101(a)(3)  of  Public  Law 
95-145,  and  the  first  section  of  Public  Law 
89-732  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"two  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one 
year". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  this  title  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1979. 

(b)  (1)  (A)  Section  207(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  this  Act)  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  203  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1,  1980. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
203(f)  shall  apply  to  aliens  paroled  into  the 
United  States  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  section  203 
(1)  shall  take  effect  immediately  before 
April  1,  1980. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  sections  207(a)  and 
209(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (as  added  by  section  201(b)  of  this  Act), 
the  fifty  thousand  and  five  thousand  nu- 
merical limitations  specified  in  such  respec- 
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tive  sections  shall,  for  fiscal  year   1980    be 
equal  to  25.000  and  2.500,  respectively. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  for  fiscal  year  1980 — 

(A)  the  fiscal  year  numerical  limitation 
specified  in  section  201(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  equal  to 
280,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  adjust- 
ments of  status  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able under  sections  203(a)(2)  and  202(e) 
(2)  of  such  Act.  the  granting  of  a  condi- 
tional entry  or  adjustment  of  status  under 
section  203(a)(7)  or  202(e)(7)  of  such  Act 
after  September  30,  1979.  and  before  April 
1.  1980.  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  grant- 
ing of  an  Immigrant  visa  under  section  203 
(a)(2)  or  202(e)(2).  respectively,  of  such 
Act  during  such  period. 

(c)(1)  The  repeal  of  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  of  section  203  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  made  by  section  203(c)(8) 
of  this  title,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  Individual  who  before  April  1,  1980,  was 
granted  a  conditional  entry  under  section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (and  under  section  202(e)(7)  of 
such  Act,  if  applicable),  as  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  such  date,  and  it  shall  not 
apply  to  any  alien  paroled  into  the  United 
States  before  April  i,  1980,  who  is  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  section  5  of  Public  Uw 
95-412. 

(2)  An  alien  who,  before  April  i,  igso 
established  a  date  of  registration  at  an  im- 
migration office  in  a  foreign  country  on  the 
basis  of  entitlement  to  a  conditional  entrant 
status  under  section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (as  in  effect 
before  such  date),  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
entitled  to  refugee  status  under  section  207 
of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  201(b)  of 
this  title)  and  shall  be  accorded  the  date 
of  registration  previously  established  by 
that  alien.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  preclude  the  acquisition  by 
such  an  alien  of  a  preference  status  under 
section  203(a)  of  such  Act. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (14) 
(15),  (20).  (21).  (25),  and  (32)  of  section  212 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  alien  who  has 
entered  the  United  States  before  April  1. 1980, 
pursuant  to  section  203(a)(7)  of  such  Act 
or  who  has  been  paroled  as  a  refugee  Into 
the  United  States  under  section  212(d)  (6)  of 
such  Act.  and  who  is  seeking  adjustment  of 
status,  and  the  Attorney  General  may  waive 
any  other  provision  of  section  212(a)  of 
such  Act  (other  than  paragraph  (27),  (29), 
or  (33)  and  other  than  so  much  of  paragraph 
(23)  as  relates  to  trafficking  in  narcotics) 
with  respect  to  such  an  alien  for  humani- 
tarian purposes,  to  assure  family  unity,  or 
when  it  is  otherwise  in  the  public  Interest. 
(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  section  207(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (as 
added  by  section  201(b)  of  this  title),  the 
President  may  make  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  the  first  sentence  of  such  section 
not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

(2)  The  Attprney  General  shall  establish 
the  asylum  procedure  referred  to  in  section 
208(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (as  added  by  section  201(b)  of  this  title) 
not  later  than  June  1,  1980. 

(e)  Any  reference  in  this  Act  or  in  chapter 
2  of  title  IV  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  the  Secretary  of  Education 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices or  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  be  deemed,  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Organization  Act,  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
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fare  or  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  respectively. 
TITLE    III— UNITED    STATES    COORDINA- 
TOR FOR  REFUGEE   AFFAIRS   AND  AS- 
SISTANCE  FOR   EFFECTIVE    RESETTLE- 
MENT  OF   REFUGEES   IN   THE    UNITED 

STA-ras 

Part  A — UNrrED  States  Coordinatob  fob 
Refocee  Affaibs 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  United  States  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs  (hereinafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Coordinator").  The  Coor- 
dinator shall  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador- 
at-Large. 

(b)  The  Coordinator  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  President  for — 

(1)  the  development  of  overall  United 
States  refugee  admission  and  resettlement 
policy; 

(2)  the  coordination  of  all  United  States 
domestic  and  international  refugee  admis- 
sion and  resettlement  programs  in  a  manner 
that  assures  that  policy  objectives  are  met 
In  a  timely  fashion; 

(3)  the  design  of  an  overall  budget  strat- 
egy to  pro  Ide  Individual  agencies  with  pol- 
icy guidance  on  refugee  matters  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  budget  requests,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
with  an  overview  of  all  refugee-related 
budget  requests; 

(4)  the  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Administration's  overall  refugee  policy  and 
the  relationship  of  individual  agency  refugee 
budgets  to  that  overall  policy; 

(5)  advising  the  President,  Secretary  of 
State.  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  on  the  relation- 
ship of  overall  United  States  refugee  policy 
to  the  admission  of  refugees  to.  and  the  re- 
settlement of  refugees  in.  the  United  States; 

(6)  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  representation  and  negotiation  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  international  organizations  in 
discussions  on  refugee  matters  and.  when  ap- 
propriate, submitting  refugee  Issues  for  in- 
clusion in  other  International  negotiations; 

(7)  development  of  an  effective  and  re- 
sponsive liaison  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  organizations,  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors,  and  others  Involved  in 
refugee  relief  and  resettlement  work  to  re- 
flect overall  United  States  Government  pol- 
icy; 

(8)  making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
policies  for.  objectives  of,  and  establishment 
of  priorities  for.  Federal  functions  relating 
to  refugee  admission  and  resettlement  in  the 
United  States;  and 

(9)  reviewing  the  regulations,  guidelines, 
requirements,  criteria  and  procedures  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  applicable 
to  the  performance  of  functions  relating  to 
refugee  admission  and  resettlement  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  conduct  of  the  Coordinator's 
duties,  the  Coordinator  shall  consult  regu- 
larly with  States,  localities,  and  private  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  concerning  the 
sponsorship  process  and  the  intended  dis- 
tribution of  refugees. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  shall  provide  the  Coordi- 
nator with  regular  reports  describing  the 
efforts  of  their  respective  departments  to  in- 
crease refugee  access  to  programs  within 
their  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Coordinator  shall 
include  information  on  such  programs  in  re- 
ports submitted  under  section  413(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Part  B — Assistance  for  Effective  Resettle- 
ment OP  Refugees  in  the  United  Sta'tes 
Sec.  311.  (a)  Title  'IV  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  title  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEOUS   AND 
REFUGEE    ASSISTANCE 

"Chapteb  1 — Miscellaneous";  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Chapter  2 — Refugee  Assistance 
"office  of  befucee  resettlebjent 

"Sec  411.  (a)  There  is  established,  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices, an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  refererred  to  as  the  'Office').  The 
head  of  the  Office  shall  be  a  Director  (here- 
inafter In  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
'Director'),  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter 
in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary'). 

"(b)  The  function  of  the  Office  and  its  Di- 
rector Is  to  fund  and  administer  (directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  other  Federal 
agencies),  in  consultation  with  and  under 
the  general  policy  guidance  of  the  United 
States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  (here- 
inafter in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
'Coordinator') .  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  this  chapter. 
"authorizations  for  programs  for  domestic 
resettlement  of  and  assistance  to  beftigees 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  Conditions  and  Considexa- 
TioNs. — (1)  In  providing  assistance  under 
this  section,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
of  available  appropriations.  (A)  make  avail- 
able sufficient  resources  for  employment 
training  and  placement  In  order  to  achieve 
economic  self-sufficiency  among  refugees  as 
quickly  as  possible,  (B)  provide  refugees  with 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  sufficient  English 
language  training  to  enable  them  to  become 
effectively  resettled  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(C)  insure  that  cash  assistance  Is  made 
available  to  refugees  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  discourage  their  economic  self-sufficiency, 
in  accordance  with  subsection   (e)(2).  and 

(D)  Insure  that  women  have  the  same  op- 
portunities as  men  to  participate  In  training 
and  instruction. 

"(2)  The  Director,  together  with  the  Co- 
ordinator, shall  consult  regularly  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  concerning  the  sponsor- 
ship process  and  the  Intended  distribution  of 
refugees  among  the  States  and  localities. 

"(3)  In  the  provision  of  domestic  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
make  a  periodic  assessment,  based  on  refugee 
population  and  other  relevant  factors,  of  the 
relative  needs  of  refugees  for  assistance  and 
services  under  this  chapter  and  the  resources 
available  to  meet  such  needs.  In  allocating 
resources,  the  Director  shall  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  services  and  provide  for  maximum 
coordination  between  agencies  providing  re- 
lated services. 

"(4)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  awarded 
under  this  section  unless  an  appropriate 
proposal  and  application  (including  a  de- 
scription of  the  agency's  ability  to  perform 
the  services  specified  In  the  proposal)  are 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  appropri- 
ate administering  official.  Grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  made  to 
those  agencies  which  the  appropriate  admin- 
istering official  determines  can  best  perform 
the  services.  Payments  may  be  made  for  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  this  chapter  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  the  Director,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  any  such  other  appro- 
priate administering  official  are  authorized — 

"(A)   to  make  loans,  and 

"(B)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds, 
property,  and  services  of  any  kind  made 
available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or 
otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section. 

"(5)  Assistance  and  services  funded  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  to  refugees 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  nationality, 
sex,  or  political  opinion. 


"(6)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  a  State  must — 

"(A)  submit  to  the  Director  a  plan  which 
provides — 

"(i)  a  description  of  how  the  State  In- 
tends to  encourage  effective  refugee  resettle- 
ment and  to  promote  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency as  quickly  as  possible, 

"(il)  a  description  of  how  the  State  will 
insure  that  language  training  and  employ- 
ment services  are  made  available  to  refugees 
receiving  cash  assistance, 

"(ill)  for  the  designation  of  an  Individual, 
employed  by  the  State,  who  will  be  req>on- 
slble  for  Insuring  coordination  of  public  and 
private  resources  In  refugee  resettlement. 

"(iv)  for  the  care  and  supervision  of  and 
legal  responsibility  for  unaccompanied  ref- 
ugee children  in  the  State,  and 

"(v)  for  the  identification  of  refugees  who 
at  the  time  of  resettlement  in  the  State  are 
determined  to  have  medical  conditions  re- 
quiring, or  medical  histories  indicating  a 
need  for.  treatment  or  observation  and  such 
monitoring  of  such  treatment  or  oljservation 
as  may  be  necessary: 

"(B)  meet  standards,  goals,  and  priorities, 
developed  by  the  Director,  which  assure  the 
effective  resettlement  of  refugees  and  which 
promote  their  economic  self-sufficiency  as 
qulcldy  as  possible  and  the  efficient  provi- 
sion of  services;  and 

"(C)  submit  to  the  Director,  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  a  report  on  the  uses  of  funds 
provided  under  this  chapter  which  the  State 
Is  responsible  for  administering. 

"(7)  The  Secretary,  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  respect  to  assistance 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
subsection  (b),  shall  develop  a  system  of 
monitoring  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section.  This  system  shall  Include — 

"'(A)  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  funded  under  this  section  and 
the  performance  of  States,  grantees,  and 
contractors; 

"(B)  financial  auditing  and  other  appro- 
priate monitoring  to  detect  any  fraud,  abuse, 
or  mismanagement  in  the  operation  of  such 
programs:  and 

"(C)  data  collection  on  the  s«-vlces  pro- 
vided and  the  results  achieved. 

"(8)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
the  Director  with  information  supplied  by 
refugees  In  conjunction  with  their  applica- 
tions to  the  Attorney  General  for  adjustment 
of  status,  and  the  Director  shall  compile, 
summarize,  and  evaluate  such  information. 
"(9)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  issue  such  regulations  as  each 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  chapter. 
"(10)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'refuge'  includes  any  alien  described  in 
section  207(c)  (2). 

"(b)  Program  of  Initial  Resettlement. — 
(1)(A)  For— 

"(i)  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  authorized,  and 

"(11)  fiscal  year  1982  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  Director  (except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B))  Is  authorized, 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  initial  re- 
settlement (including  initial  reception  and 
placement  with  sponsors)  of  refugees  In  the 
United  States.  Grants  to,  or  contracts  with, 
private  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  consistent  with 
the  obJecUves  of  this  chapter,  taking  Into 
account  the  different  resettlement  ap- 
proaches and  practices  of  such  agencies.  Re- 
settlement assistance  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  provided  in  coordination  with  the 
Director's  provision  of  other  assistance  under 
this  chapter.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Director  shall  Jointly  monitor  the  assistance 
provided  during  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  provide  for  a 
study  of  which  agency  Is  best  able  to  admin- 
ister the  program  under  this  paragraph  and 
shall  report,  not  later  than  March  1,  1981,  to 
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the  Congress  on  such  study.  If  the  President 
determines  after  such  study  that  the  Director 
should  not  administer  the  program  under 
this  paragraph,  the  authority  of  the  Director 
under  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  exercised  by  such  officer  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  from  time  to  time  specify. 

"(2)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  develop 
programs  for  such  orientation,  instruction  In 
English,  and  Job  training  for  refugees,  and 
such  other  education  and  training  of  refu- 
gees, as  facilitates  their  resettlement  In  the 
United  States.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
Implement  such  programs.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  with 
respect  to  refugees  In  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  to  Imple- 
ment such  programs  with  respect  to  refu- 
gees awaiting  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Coordinator,  to  malce  ar- 
rangements (including  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies)  for  the 
temporary  care  of  refugees  in  the  United 
States  in  emergency  circumstances,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  processing  centers, 
if  necessary,  without  regard  to  such  provi- 
sions of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1961  and  section  414(b)  of  this  chap- 
ter) regulating  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and 
the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Coordinator,  shall — 

"(A)  assure  that  an  adequate  number  of 
trained  staff  are  available  at  the  location  at 
which  the  refugees  enter  the  United  States 
to  assure  that  all  necessary  medical  records 
are  available  and  in  proper  order; 

'•(B)  provide  for  the  identification  of  refu- 
gees who  have  been  determined  to  have 
medical  conditions  affecting  the  public 
health  and  requiring  treatment; 

"(C)  assure  that  State  or  local  health  of- 
ficials at  the  resettlement  destination  with- 
in the  United  States  of  each  refugee  are 
promptly  notified  of  the  refugee's  r-.rrlval 
and  provided  with  all  applicable  medical  rec- 
ords; and 

"(D)  provide  for  such  monitoring  of  refu- 
gees Identified  under  subparagraph  (B)  as 
will  insure  that  they  receive  appropriate  and 
timely  treatment. 

The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  Implement 
methods  for  monitoring  and  assessing  the 
quality  of  medical  screening  and  related 
health  services  provided  to  refugees  await- 
ing resettlement  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Project  Grants  and  Contracts  for 
Services  for  Refugees. — The  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  malce  grants  to,  and  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  projects  specifically  designed — 

"(1)  to  assist  refugees  in  obtaining  the 
skills  which  are  necessary  for  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  Including  projects  for  Job  train- 
ing, employment  services,  day  care,  profes- 
sional refresher  training,  and  other  recer- 
tiflcation  services; 

"(2)  to  provide  training  in  English  where 
necessary  (regardless  of  whether  the  refugees 
are  employed  or  receiving  cash  or  other  as- 
sistance) :  and 

"(3)  to  provide  where  specific  needs  have 
been  shown  and  recognized  by  the  Director, 
health  (Including  mental  health)  services, 
social  services,  educational  and  other  serv- 
ices. 

"(d)  Assistance  ior  Reftgee  Children. — 
(1)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  and  enter  into  contracts,  for  pay- 
ments for  projects  to  provide  special  educa- 
tional services  (Including  English  language 
training)  to  refugee  children  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  where  a  demonstrated 
need  has  been  shown. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  reimbursement  to  States,  and 
granU  to  and  contracts  with  public  and  pri- 


vate nonprofit  agencies,  for  the  provision 
of  child  welfare  services,  including  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  and  services  and 
health  care,  furnished  to  any  refugee  child 
(except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) ) 
during  the  thirty-six  month  period  beginning 
with  the  first  month  in  which  such  refugee 
child  is  m  the  United  States. 

"(B)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  refugee  child  who 
is  unaccompanied  by  a  parent  or  other  close 
adult  relative  (as  defined  by  the  Director), 
the  services  described  In  subparagrt^h  (A) 
may  be  furnished  until  the  month  after  the 
child  attains  eighteen  years  of  age  (or  such 
higher  age  as  the  State's  chUd  welfare  serv- 
ices plan  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  prescribes  for  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  services  to  any  other  child  in  that 
State) . 

"(11)  The  Director  shall  attempt  to  arrange 
for  the  placement  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  of  such  unaccompanied  refugee  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  United  States,  before  (or  as  soon  as 
possible  after)  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  During  any  Interim  period  while  such 
a  child  is  In  the  United  States  or  in  transit 
to  the  United  States  but  before  the  child  is 
so  placed,  the  Director  shall  assume  legal 
responsibility  (including  financial  responsi- 
bility) for  the  child.  If  necessary,  and  is  au- 
thorized to  make  necessary  decisions  to  pro- 
vide for  the  child's  Immediate  care. 

"(HI)  In  carrying  out  the  Director's  re- 
sponsibilities under  clause  (11),  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies under  such  conditions  as  the  Director 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(Iv)  The  Director  sball  prepare  and  main- 
tain a  list  of  (I)  all  such  unaccompanied 
children  who  have  entered  the  United  States 
after  April  i,  1975,  (II)  the  names  and  last 
known  residences  of  their  parents  (if  living) 
at  the  time  of  arrival,  and  (HI)  the  children's 
location,  status,  and  progress. 

"(e)  Cash  Assistance  and  Medical  Assi^r- 
ANCE  to  Refugees. — (1)  The  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance,  reimburse- 
ment to  States,  and  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cash  assistance 
and  medical  assistance  provided  to  any 
refugee  during  the  thirty-six  month  period 
beginning  with  the  first  month  in  which 
such  refugee  has  entered  the  United  States 
and  for  the  Identifiable  and  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  providing  this 
assistance. 

"(2)  Cash  assistance  provided  under  this 
subsection  to  an  employable  refugee  Is 
conditioned,  except  for  good  cause  shown — 
"(A)  on  the  refugee's  registration  with  an 
appropriate  agency  providing  employment 
services  described  in  subsection  (c)(1),  or, 
if  there  Is  no  such  agency  available,  with 
an  appropriate  State  or  local  employment 
service;  and 

"(B)  on  the  refugee's  acceptance  of  appro- 
priate offers  of  employment; 
except    that    subparagraph    (A)    does    not 
apply  during  the  first  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  refugee's  entry. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  develop  plans  to 
provide  English  training  and  other  appro- 
priate services  and  training  to  refugees 
receiving  cash  assistance. 

"(4)  If  a  refugee  is  eligible  for  aid  or 
assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  or  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  for  supplemental 
security  Income  beneflte  (including  State 
supplementary  payments)  under  the  pro- 
gram established  under  title  XVI  of  that 
Act,  funds  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  only  be  used  for  the  non-Federal  share 
of  such  aid  or  assistance,  or  for  such  supple- 
mentary payments,  with  respect  to  cash  and 
medical  assistance  provided  with  respect  to 
such  refugee  under  this  paragraph. 

"(6)   TTie  Director  Is  authorized  to  allc>w 


for  the  provision  of  medical  assistance  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  any  refugee,  during  the 
one-year  period  after  entry,  who  does  not 
qualify  for  assistance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  xrx  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  account  of  any  resources 
or  income  requirement  of  such  plan,  but 
only  if  the  Director  determines  that — 

"(A)  this  will  (1)  encourage  economic 
self-sufficiency,  or  (11)  avoid  a  significant 
burden  on  State  and  local  governments; 
and 

"(B)  the  refugee  meets  such  alternative 
financial  resources  and  Income  require- 
ments as  the  Director  shall  establish. 

"CONGRESSIONAL   REPORTS 

"SEC.  413.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Coordinator,  shall  submit 
a  report  on  activities  under  this  chapter  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
not  later  than  the  January  31  following  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1980. 

"(2)  Each  such  report  shall  contain — 

"(A)  an  updated  profile  of  the  employ- 
ment and  labor  force  statistics  for  refugees 
who  have  entered  under  this  Act  since  May 
1975,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  extent  to 
which  refugees  received  the  forms  of  assist- 
ance or  services  under  this  chapter  during 
that  period; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  refugees; 

"(C)  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 412(a)(7)  during  the  period  for  which 
the  report  is  submitted; 

"(D)  a  description  of  (i)  the  activities, 
expenditures,  and  policies  of  the  Office  under 
this  chapter  and  of  the  activities  of  States, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  sponsors,  and  (11) 
the  Director's  plans  for  Improvement  of 
refugee  resettlement; 

"(E)  evaluations  of  the  extent  to  which 
(1)  the  services  provided  under  this  chapter 
are  assisting  refugees  In  achieving  economic 
self-sufficiency,  achieving  ability  in  English, 
and  achieving  employment  commensurate 
with  their  skills  and  abilities,  and  (11)  any 
fraud,  abuse,  or  mismanagement  has  been 
reported  in  the  provisions  of  services  or 
assistance; 

"(F)  a  description  of  any  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Director  pursuant  to  section 
412(e)(5); 

"(G)  a  summary  of  the  location  and  status 
of  unaccompanied  refugee  children  admitted 
to  the  United  States;  and 

"(H)  a  summary  of  the  information  com- 
piled and  evaluation  made  under  section  412 
(a)(8). 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Coordinator,  shall  conduct  and  report 
to  Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter, 
an  analysis  of — 

"(1)  resettlement  systems  used  by  other 
countries  and  the  applicability  of  such  sys- 
tems to  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  desirability  of  using  a  system 
other  than  the  current  welfare  system  for 
the  provision  of  cash  assistance,  medical 
assistance,  or  both,  to  refugees;  and 

"(3)    alternative  resettlement  strategies. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  414.  (a)(1)  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Initial  resettle- 
ment assistance,  cash  and  medical  assist- 
ance, and  child  welfare  services  under  sub- 
sections (b)(1),  (b)(3),  (b)(4),  (d)(2). 
and  (e)  of  section  412. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  $200,- 
000.000,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
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provisions  (other  than  those  described  in 
paragraph   ( 1 ) )    of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  authority  to  enter  Into  contracts 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  ap- 
propriation  Acts.". 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
title  IV  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"TITLE  IV — Miscellaneous  and  Refugee 
Assistance 

"chapter  1 miscellaneous"; 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  items: 

"CHAPTER   2 — REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  411.  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement. 
"Sec.  412.  Authorization    for    programs    for 
domestic   resettlement   of    and 
assistance  to  refugees. 
"Sec.  413.  Congressional  reports. 
"Sec.  414.  Authorization  of  appropriations.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  (22  U.S.C.  2601)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate  or  persons  on  behalf  of  whom 
he  is  exercising  his  good  offices,  and  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration,  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  to 
other  relevant  international  organizations; 
and 

"(2)  for  assistance  to  or  on  behalf  of  ref- 
ugees who  are  outside  the  United  States  des- 
ignated by  the  President  (by  class,  group,  or 
designation  of  their  respective  countries  of 
origin  or  areas  of  residence)  when  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  such  assistance  will 
contribute  to  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of 
the  United  States.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  there  of  "$50,000,000". 

(c)  The  Indochina  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94- 
23)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
or  after  October  1,  1979. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  the  limi- 
tations contained  in  sections  412(d)(2)(A) 
and  412(e)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  on  the  duration  of  the  period 
for  which  child  welfaire  services  and  cash 
and  medical  assistance  may  be  provided  to 
particular  refugees  shall  not  apply  to  such 
services  and  assistance  provided  before  April 
1.  1981. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  412(e)  (1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  In 
lieu  of  any  assistance  which  may  otherwise 
be  provided  under  such  section  with  respect 
to  Cuban  refugees  who  entered  the  United 
States  and  were  receiving  assistance  under 
section  2(b)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  before  October  1.  1978. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  provide  reimbursement — 

(A)  m  fiscal  year  1980.  for  75  percent. 

(B)  In  fiscal  year  1981.  for  60  percent. 

(C)  In  fiscal  year  1982.  for  45  percent,  and 

(D)  In  fiscal  year  1983.  for  25  percent. 

of  the  non-Federal  costs  of  providing  cash 
and  medical  assistance  (other  than  assist- 
ance described  in  paragraph  (2) )  to  such 
refugees,  and 


(2)  to  provide  reimbursement  In  any  fis- 
cal year  for  100  percent  of  the  non-Federal 
costs  associated  with  such  Cuban  refugees 
with  respect  to  whom  supplemental  security 
income  payments  were  being  paid  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  under  title  XVI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

(d)  The  requirements  of  section  412(a)  (6) 
(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
shall  apply  to  assistance  furnished  under 
chapter  2  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980.  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
may  establish. 

TITLE  rv— SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  CER- 
TAIN APPLICANTS  FOR  ASYLUM 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  414(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  reimburse  State 
and  local  public  agencies  for  expenses  which 
those  agencies  Incurred,  at  any  time.  In  pro- 
viding aliens  described  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  with  social  services  of  the  types 
for  which  reimbursements  were  made  with 
respect  to  refugees  under  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  of  section  2(b)  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
or  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
grant  to  an  alien  described  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  permission  to  engage  in  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
to  that  alien  an  "employment  authorized" 
endorsement  or  other  appropriate  work  per- 
mit. 

(c)  This  section  applies  with  respect  to 
any  alien  In  the  United  States  (1)  who  has 
applied  before  November  1,  1979.  for  asylum 
In  the  United  States,  (2)  who  has  not  been 
granted  asylum,  and  (3)  with  respect  to 
whom  a  final,  nonappealable,  and  legally 
enforceable  order  of  deportation  or  exclusion 
has  not  been  entered. 

And  the  House  agrees  to  the  same. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Elizabeth  Holtzmam, 
George  E.  Danielson, 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
Herbert  E.  Harris  II. 
Michael  D.  Barnes. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Dante  B.  Fasoell. 
Hamilton  Fish.  Jr., 
John  Buchanan. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Birch  Bath, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Al  Simpson. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Ull  (S.  643) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  admis- 
sion of  refugees,  to  amend  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  establish 
a  more  uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  refugees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 


to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections  conforming  changes  made 
necessary  by  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

definition  or  "rztuckk" 
The  Senate  bUl  incorporated  the  intenui- 
tlonally-accepted  definition  of  refugee  con- 
tained In  the  U.N.  Convention  and  Protocol 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees.  It  also 
covered  persons  who  are  In  their  own  country 
displaced  by  military  or  civil  disturbances  or 
who  are  uprooted  by  arbitrary  detention  and 
unable  to  return  to  tbelr  usual  place  of 
abode. 

The  House  amendment  Incorporated  the 
U.N.  defimtlon,  as  well  as  Presldentlally- 
speclfied  persons  within  their  own  country 
who  are  being  persecuted  or  who  fear  perse- 
cution. The  House  amendment  specifically 
excluded  from  the  definition  persons  who 
themselves  have  engaged  In  persecution. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision.  It  Is  the  expectation  of  the 
Conferees  that  a  determination  of  whether  a 
refugee  Is  "firmly  resettled"  under  the  statu- 
tory definition  should  be  governed  by  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Conferees  also  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
submit  periodic  reports  detailing  the  num- 
bers, country  of  origin,  and  factual  circum- 
stances concerning  those  refugees  who  are 
denied  admission  under  the  "firmly  resettled" 
criteria  or  who  are  admitted  to  the  United 
States  after  having  travelled  to  another  coun- 
try for  resettlement. 

numerical  limitation  on  normal  flow 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  annual 
flow  of  refugees  of  50,000  for  fiscal  years  1980. 
1981  and  1982.  with  a  limitation  thereafter 
to  be  determined  as  the  result  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  an 
annual  flow  of  refugees  of  50,000  for  fiscal 
years  1980,  1981  and  1982,  with  an  annual 
limit  of  17.400  thereafter. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  confer- 
ees that  prior  to  fiscal  year  1983.  Congress  will 
review  the  50.000  annual  numerical  limitation 
and  take  appropriate  action  to  retain  or 
adjust  this  figure. 

committee/congressional     procedures     on 
admissions  of  refugees 

The  Senate  bill  required  a  hearing  and  re- 
port by  the  Judiciary  Committees  within 
thirty  days  of  a  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress on  proposals  to  Increase  refugee  ad- 
mission beyond  the  60.000  normal  flow. 

The  Houe  amendment  requires  the  sub- 
stance of  consultations  between  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Judiciary  Committees  on 
proposals  to  Increase  the  normal  flow,  as 
well  as  in  emergency  situations,  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Congressional  Record.  The  House 
amendment  also  requires  a  hearing  on  pro- 
posals to  Increase  the  normal  flow.  and. 
if  possible.  In  emergency  situations,  and 
provided  for  a  one-house  veto  of  a  Presi- 
dential determination  to  Increase  the  nor- 
mal flow  of  refugees  beyond  50.000. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  concerning  the  printing  of 
the  substance  of  consultations  and  the  con- 
duct of  hearings,  but  deletes  the  one-house 
veto  procedure. 

ASTLUM  AND  WrTHHOLOING  OF  DEPORTATION 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  withholding 
deportation  of  aliens  to  countries  where 
they  would  face  persecution,  unless  their 
deportation  would  be  permitted  under  the 
U.N.  Convention  and  Protocol  Relating  to 
the  Status  of  Refugees. 

The  House  amendment  provided  a  simi- 
lar withholding  procedure  unless  any  of  four 
specific  conditions   (those  set  forth  In  the 
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aforementioned    International    agreements) 
were  met. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  the  understanding  that 
It  is  based  directly  upon  the  language  of 
the  Protocol  and  it  is  Intended  that  the 
provision  be  construed  consistent  with  the 
Protocol.  The  Conferees  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  a  new  uniform  asylum 
procedure  under  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

UMTTATION    ON    PABOLX 

The  House  amendment  limited  the  use  of 
parole  to  Individual  refugees  and  required 
that  In  utilizing  parole,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  determine  that  "compelling  rea- 
sons In  the  public  Interest  .  .  .  require  that 
bhe  alien  be  paroled  Into  the  United  States 
rather  than  be  admitted  as  a  refugee." 

The  Senate  bill  bad  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  version  and  provides  for  a  slaty  day 
delayed  effective  date  on  the  parole  limita- 
tion. The  Conferees,  in  accepting  the  House 
limitation  on  the  parole  of  refugees,  recog- 
nize that  it  does  not  affect  the  Attorney 
General's  authority  under  section  212(d)(6) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
parole  aliens  who  are  not  deemed  to  be  ref- 
ugees. In  adopting  the  delayed  effective  date, 
the  Conferees  wish  to  make  It  clear  that 
existing  refugee  parole  programs  will  con- 
tinue until  a  consultation  on  future  refugee 
admission  programs  is  held  under  the  terms 
of  this  legislation. 

ADMISSION     STATUS     OP     BEF17GEES 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  refugees  en- 
tering the  United  States  under  normal  flow 
or  additions  to  normal  flow  procedures  would 
be  admitted  as  lawful  permanent  residents. 
Those  entering  in  emergency  situations 
would  be  admitted  conditionally  or  as  lawful 
permanent  residents  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  all 
refugees  entering  the  United  States  be  ad- 
mitted conditionally  as  "refugees"  with  ret- 
roactive adjustment  of  status  to  lawful  per- 
manent residents  after  two  years. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  version  with  adjustment  of  status  per- 
mitted after  a  period  of  one  year.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Conferees.  In  creating  this  new 
"refugee"  status,  that  such  Individuals  not 
be  subjected  to  employment  discrimination 
as  a  result  of  state  or  local  licensing  laws 
and  that  for  purposes  of  such  laws,  they 
should  be  viewed  as  having  the  status  of 
permanent  resident  aliens. 

U.S.    COORDINATOR   FOB    RErDGKE    AITAIRS 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
establUhment  of  a  statutory  Office  of  Re- 
fugee Policy  in  the  Executive  office  of  the 
President  responsible  for  the  development 
and  coordination  of  U.  S.  refugee  policy. 

The  Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  posi- 
tion and  would  have  permitted  the  status 
quo.  (At  the  current  time,  under  Presidential 
directive,  the  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs,  headed  by  an  Ambassador 
at  lArge,  ts  located  within  the  Department  of 
State.) 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  a 
statutory  U.  S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  at  Large 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Given  the  various  agencies  Involved  In  re- 
fugee assistance,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
the  conferees  request  that  the  President 
review  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs, and  advise  the  Congress  within  one 
year  of  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 
of  his  decision  concerning  the  approprlat* 
location  for  such  office. 


HKW    OFFICE    OF    REFUGEB    RESETTLEMENT 

The  House  bill  established  an  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  (Health  and  Human  Services) . 

The  Senate  had  no  comparable  provision 
and  would  have  permitted  the  President 
under  existing  law  to  designate  which  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment activities. 

The  Conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  provision,  but  does  not  require  that 
the  Director  report  directly  to  the  Secretary. 
However,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  confer- 
ees that  the  Director  should,  unless  and  un- 
til a  reorganization  of  the  Department  oc- 
curs, report  directly  to  the  Secretary;  the 
conferees  desire  to  maintain  some  flexibil- 
ity in  the  statute  for  future  administrative 
changes  Justified  by  experience.  The  con- 
ferees have  provided  that  the  function  of 
the  Office  and  its  director  are  to  be  carried 
out  in  consultation  with  and  imder  the 
general  policy  guidance  of  the  VS.  Coordi- 
nator for  Refugee  Affairs. 

PROGRAM  OF  INITIAL  RESETTLEMENT 

The  Senate  bill  retained  contracting  au- 
thority for  reception  and  placement  grants 
In  the  Department  of  State. 

The  House  amendment  transferred  the 
authority  for  resettlement  and  placement 
grants  from  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
Department  of  HEW  (Health  and  Human 
Services)  in  FY  1982.  During  FY  1980  and 
FY  1981  the  House  required  coordination 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  the  following  addi- 
tion: The  President  is  required  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  which  agency  Is  best  able  to 
administer  the  resettlement  grant  program 
and  to  report,  not  later  than  March  1,  1981, 
to  the  Congess  on  such  study.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  after  such  study  that  the 
Director  should  not  administer  the  program 
he  is  authorized  to  designate  the  appropri- 
ate agency  and/or  official  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility. 

SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  necessary  funds 
for  projects  and  programs  designed  to  assist 
refugees  In  becoming  self-reliant  (Including 
English  language  and  other  training,  and 
social  and  employment  services.)  The  Sen- 
ate bill  also  allocated  (40  million  annually 
for  special  projects. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $200 
minion  over  two  fiscal  years  to  fund  refugee 
services,  such  as  English  language  training, 
employment  and  social  service  training, 
health,  social,  and  educational  services. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes  $200 
million  annually  fo"  supportive  services  to 
be  funded  through  discretionary  grants  and 
contracts.  The  Conferees  Intend  that,  wher- 
ever appropriate,  the  Director  may  expend 
certain  of  these  funds  through  special  proj- 
ects which  provide  essential,  coordinated,  and 
effective  resettlement  services.  It  Is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Conferees  that  the  term  "public 
or  private  non  proflt  agencies"  shall  include 
state  and  local  government  agencies,  private 
voluntary  agencies,  post -secondary  educa- 
tional Institutions,  as  well  as  other  qualified 
private  non  profit  agencies. 

CASH    AND    MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  federal  reim- 
bursement for  cash  and  medical  assistance 
provided  to  refugees  for  two  years  after  the 
refugee's  arrival.  The  two  year  limitation  did 
not  apply  during  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  similar 
reimbursement  for  a  four  year  period  after 
the  refugee's  arrival  and  the  limitation  did 
not  apply  during  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  a  reim- 
bursement period  of  three  years  following  the 


refugee's  arrival  and  the  three  year  limita- 
tion does  not  apply  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  Conferees  intend  to  provide  the  Direc- 
tor sufficient  flexibility,  in  providing  cash 
and  medical  assistance  and  other  assistance, 
to  respond  to  the  different  problems  and 
needs  of  the  various  refugee  groups  and  to 
utilize  proven  resettlement  techniques  such 
as  the  current  resettlement  program  for 
Soviet  Jews. 

CUBAN    REFUGEE    PROGRAM 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  continued 
phase  down  of  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
through  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  House  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

AUTHORIZATION    PERIOD 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  open-ended 
authorization  of  funds  for  domestic  resettle- 
ment activities. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  a  two 
year  authorization  of  funds  for  domestic  re- 
settlement activities. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  a  three 
year  authorization  period. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES   FOR    CERTAIN   ASTLUM 
APPLICANTS 

The  House  amendment  authorized  reim- 
bursement of  State  and  local  public  agencies 
for  assistance  provided  to  aliens  who  applied 
for  asylum  before  November  1.  1979  and  who 
are  awaiting  determination  of  their  claims. 
The  House  amendment  also  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  grant  permission  to  en- 
gage in  employment  to  these  individuals 
pending  determination  of  their  claims. 

The  Senate  bill  had  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Hoiise  provision. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
George  E.  Danieleon. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr., 
Herbert  E.  Harris  II. 
Michael  D.  Barnes. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Dante  B.  Pascell, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
John  Buchanan, 

MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Birch  Bath, 
Dennis  DeConcinx, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Al  Simpson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  February  25,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rodino  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Nelson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  GuDGER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Ms.  Ferraro  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  on  account  of  official  business 
in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following,  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands) , 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  mater: ) 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Thursday,  February  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  C50NZALEZ,  for  15  minutse,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  60  min- 
utes, February  26, 1980. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Sawyer 
Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Lee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Guarini  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Rahall. 


Mr.  Pary. 
Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Levitas. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  AspiN. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Bradehas. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1390.  An  act  to  promote  highway  safety, 
to  reduce  highway  fatalities  and  Injuries,  to 
minimize  property  damage  by  encouraging 
the  safe  operation  and  maintenance  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles,  to  minimize  dangers 
to  the  health  of  operators  when  operating 
commercial  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  3757.  An  act  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roclo  Ed- 
mondson. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  25,  1980,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  frcxn  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3543.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  restric- 
tions being  imposed  on  the  export  of  fertil- 
izer to  the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  pursuant  to 
section  6(e)  of  Public  Law  96-72;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3544.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller-Admin- 
istration) ,  transmitting  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a  (o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3545.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 113  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
place  the  Federal  Correctional  Institution  at 
Butner,  N.C.,  entirely  within  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3546.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  James  A.  Schultz,  for  relief  from 


liability  for  a  valid  debt  owed  to  the  United 
States  which  resulted  from  his  receipt  of  an 
erroneous  overpayment  of  travel  and  reloca- 
tion expenses,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  April 
10,  1928  (45  Stat.  413,  31  U.S.C.  236);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3547.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

3548.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  section  305  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  643  (with  amend- 
ment. Rept.  No.  96-781).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  extend  and  increase  certain 
agricultural  loan  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
96-782 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

HR.  6571.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  temporarily  continue  the  present 
duty-free  status  of  the  cost  of  fish  net  and 
netting  purchased  and  repaired  In  Panama; 
to  the  CX>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     DUNCAN    of     Oregon     (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 

H.R.  6572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  6573.  A  bill  to  provide  a  bonus  pay- 
ment of  $10,000  for  each  veteran  of  World 
War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

HR.  6574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  offset 
against  social  security  benefits  which  Is 
presently  imposed  In  the  case  of  spouses  and 
surviving  spouses  receiving  certain  Govern- 
ment pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFNER: 

HR.  6575.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  (3ode,  to  prohibit  certain  practices  In 
administering  and  using  polygraph  examina- 
tions for  purposes  of  hiring,  demoting,  pro- 
moting, disciplining,  and  dismissing  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HR.  6576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $255  to 
$750  the  lump  sum  death  payment  which 
will  be  made  In  the  case  of  an  Insured  In- 
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dividual  who  dies  leaving  a  relatively  small 
estate;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

H.B.  6577.  A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  each  decennial  census,  to 
specify  the  number  of  aliens  in  each  State, 
and  providing  that  Illegal  aliens  shall  not  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  the  apportionment 
of  Representatives  In  Congress;  Jointly,  to 
the  Conunlttees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.R.  6578.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  for  tuition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.R.  6579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IS,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  practices  In 
administering  and  using  polygraph  examina- 
tions for  purposes  of  hiring,  demoting, 
promoting,  disciplining,  and  dismissing  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bbotriu.)   (by  request) : 

'H.R.  6580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  authorize  small  issuers  to 
sell  securities  to  accredited  investors  with- 
out filing  a  registration  statement  under 
such  act,  and  to  grant  an  exemption  from 
section  5  of  such  act  for  resale  of  such  se- 
curities by  aocredlted  investors  to  other 
accredited  Investors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sebeltus,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Thomas)  : 

H.R.  6581.  A  bin  to  protect  agricultural 
producers  from  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
embargo  on  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  p\ir- 
chase  and  distribute  food  as  needed  to  assist 
other  nations  to  meet  urgent  humanitarian 
and  other  food  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

H.R.  6582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  in  Lane 
County,  Oreg.,  to  certain  persons  who  pur- 
chased and  held  such  land  In  good  faith 
reliance  on  an  inaccurate  surveyor's  map; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAH  ALL: 

'B.J.  Res.  501.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  September  8 
of  each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Laws  relating  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  title  XXII,  a  memo- 
rial was  presented  and  referred,  as 
follows : 

351.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  relative  to  proposed  registration 
or  drafting  of  women  in  the  selective  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BOOGS: 

H.R.  6583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
loupe  Socorro  CarrlUo  Olbbs;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  6584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
A.  Macon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  TO  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  2707:  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

H.R.  3493:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  4169:  Mr.  Lewis. 

H.R.  4170:   Mr.  Lewis. 

H.R.  4171.Mr.  Lewis. 

H.R.  4782.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  5134.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  5407.  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  OuARiNi,  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and 
Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  5509.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  5989.  Mr.  Hinson  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  6016.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Bodino,  Mr.  Mat- 
Tox,  Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal. 

H.R.  6065.  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  6239.  Mr.  Traxleb,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
E^VANS  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  6380.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Oradison,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  OmNGni,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  6461.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Hinson,  and  Mr.  QtrrzB. 


H.R.  6494.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Clevelanii, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  6549.  Mr.  Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  145.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Steed,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.J.  Res.  220.  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Snowe,  and 
Mr.  Walgxen. 

H.J.  Res.  263.  Mr.  Blanchard. 

H.J.  Res.  372.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Conte, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr. 
Guyer.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  445.  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Volkmek, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayeh,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Hagedobn, 
and  Mr.  Maguire. 

H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Gray, 

Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Dodd. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6081 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
— Page   5,    immediately   after   line   8   insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(k)(l)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  provision,  the  President 
shall  refer  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  any  claims 
submitted  to  him,  before  the  expiration  of 
that  thirty-day  period,  arising  from  any  ac- 
tions described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(C)  of  Section  620(e)(1)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  aniended,  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  or  Its  agencies 
or  Instrumentalities. 

(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
referral  of  such  claims,  the  Commission  shall 
render  an  advisory  report  to  the  President 
regarding  the  validity  and  value  of  such 
claims. 

If  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  not 
discharged  its  obligations  under  interna- 
tional law  to  compensate  such  claimants  or 
otherwise  provide  appropriate  relief  within 
ninety  days  after  the  Commission  renders 
its  advisory  report  to  the  President,  the  out- 
standing balance  of  any  loans  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  or  any  of  its  agencies  or 
instrumentalities,  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  chapter  shall  become 
Immediately  due  and  payable. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  waived  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  unless 
the  President  determines  and  certifies  that 
such  a  waiver  is  Important  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  reported  immediately  to 
Congress." 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3, 1980) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dennis  DeCon- 
ciNi,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Arizona. 
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APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

'Washington,  D.C.,  Feltruary  22,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Dennis  DeCon- 
ciNi,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Warren  O.   Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECESS  TO  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26. 
1980 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1980,  at  10  a.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:01  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  of  Thursday, 
February  21,  1980,  imtil  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1980,  at  10  a.m. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS,  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION. AMERICAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  SCHOOL  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

ornroiANA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  week,  on  February  18,  1980,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  delivering  an  ad- 
dress at  the  10th  Annual  Federal  Rela- 
tions Breakfast  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  that  or- 
ganization  which  was  this  year  held  in 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  remarks  on 
this  occasion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Address  op  CoNCRESsicAif  John  Brademas, 
Anndal    Convention,    American    Associ- 
ation OP  School  Administrators 
I  am  delighted  to  havy  been  Invited  to 
speak  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Federal  Rela- 
tions Breakfast  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  for  several  reasons, 
but  among  them  are  three: 

First.  I  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  good  friend  and  constituent  and  the 
new  president  of  AASA.  Richard  Miller  of 
Elkhart.  Indiana. 

Dick  Miller  has  served  with  distinction  for 
7  years  as  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
at  Elkhart.  My  home  Congressional  District 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  are  honored  by 
your  selection  of  Dick  to  be  your  new  presi- 
dent, and  I  know  he  will  give  splendid  lead- 
ership in  this  national  responsibility  as  he 
has  done  tn  Indiana. 

So.  too.  I  am  pleased  that  Jim  Scamman. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  my  home 
town  of  South  Bend,  is  here.  In  the  short 
time  he  has  held  that  position.  Jim  has  ef- 
fectively demonstrated  his  outstanding  tal 
ents.  It  is  in  large  part  because  of  his  leader- 
ship that  this  month  you  were  able  to  read 
that  South  Bends  is  the  first  school  system 
in  the  North  to  integrate  its  schools  by  con- 
sent agreement  withgut  disruption  and 
without  the  need  for  court  involvement. 

ALBXRT  QUIS  GOLDEN  KEY  RECIPIENT 

Finally.  I  rejoice  to  renew  a  friendship  of 
over  twenty-one  years  with  one  of  the  ablest 
persona  with  whom  I  have  ever  served  in 
Congress.  Albert  Qule,  now  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota. 

Al  and  I  worked  closely  together  for  over 
two  decades  on  legislation  for  education,  li- 
braries, the  arts  and  humanities,  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  We  miss  his  construc- 
tive and  reasonable.  all>eit  Republican,  voice 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  AASA  has  awarded  Al  your 
coveted  Golden  Key  this  year. 

Although  I  am  by  vocation  a  politician,  I 
feel  completely  at  home  with  a  group  of 
educators.  My  late  grandfather  was  for 
many  years  a  high  school  principal  and  su- 
perintendent and  college  teacher  in  Indiana. 
For  nearly  half  a  century,  my  mother 
taught  music  and  art  to  third-  and  fourth- 


graders  In  the  schools  of  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan. For  a  time,  between  elections.  I  was  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  St.  Mary's 
College  in  my  home  community. 

But  perhaps  more  to  the  point.  I  have  for 
over  twenty-one  years,  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
with  chief  responsibility  for  education  legis- 
lation. 

My  service  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  was  not  accidental. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  all  decisions 
to  a  newly  elected  Congressman  is  his  com- 
mittee assignment.  Having  first  won  elec- 
tion to  the  House  in  1958.  the  year  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  became  law.  I 
felt  strongly  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  greater  sup- 
port for  education  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  year  after  the  Soviets 
launched  the  flnt  Sputnik  and  thereby 
shocked  Americans  into  a  reevaluation  of 
the  state  of  education  in  our  country. 

I  had  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  play 
a  part  in  a  burgeoning  Federal  role  In  edu- 
cation was  to  t>ecome  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

ON  MEETING  SPEAKER  RAYBDRII 

Shortly  after  the  election  of  1958.  I  tele- 
phoned then  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Raybum  of  Texas,  who  lived  in  the  little 
town  of  Bonham,  up  near  the  Oklahoma 
border.  I  flew  to  Dallas,  rented  a  car.  and 
drove  to  Bonham  to  call  on  the  Speaker, 
who  lived  in  a  white  frame  house  Just  off 
the  side  of  the  road.  After  lunch,  sitting  In  a 
rocker  in  his  living  room.  Speaker  Raybum 
said  to  me  with  blunt  friendliness.  "I  s'pose 
you  want  to  talk  about  your  Committee?" 

"Yes.  sir."  I  told  him.  "Mr.  Speaker.  I'd 
like  to  be  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee." 

"Hot  potato  committee,  hot  potato  com- 
mittee!"  the  Speaker  said. 

I  said  I  knew  that  but  I  felt  it  was  an  im- 
portant assignment  nonetheless  because  the 
issues  the  Committee  would  be  considering 
would  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  people  I 
represented  In  Northern  Indiana  and.  more- 
over. I  believed  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  giving  much  more  attention  to 
education  in  the  years  ahead. 

Speaker  Raybum  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  guarantees  to  freshmen  Congress- 
men—and there  were  fifty  Democrats  elect- 
ed that  year— but  I  can  tell  you  that  when 
committee  assignments  were  finally  made,  I 
drew  Education  and  Lat>or  and  have  re- 
mained on  that  Committee  for  over  twenty 
years.  As  a  consequence.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  over  the  past  two  decades  of  help- 
ing to  write  nearly  every  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation aimed  at  aiding  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  culture  in  our  country.  I  was  with 
Al  Quie.  chief  sponsor  of  the  law  creating 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  the 
principal  Federal  agency  supporting  educa- 
tional research  in  our  country:  again  with 
Al.  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act;  and  with  him  and  Senator 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  of  the  legislation 
that  authorizes  the  National  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Endowments;  and  of  several  acts  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  college  students  as 
well  as  to  colleges  and  universities. 

So  years  later  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
how  worthwhile  my  expedition  to  Bonham, 
Texas,  was. 


For  all  these  reasons,  then.  I  feel  at  home 
with  you. 

SUPPORT  POR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

"Not  only  is  there  an  art  in  knowing  a 
thing."  Cicero  wrote  more  than  2.000  years 
ago.  "but  also  a  certain  art  in  teaching  It." 

And.  I  would  add,  there  is  yet  another  art 
in  making  tx>ssible.  as  you  admlnlstratoB 
do.  both  the  teaching  and  the  learning  of 
which  Cicero  wrote. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  arts— and.  I  sup- 
pose we  should  add.  sciences— of  teaching 
and  learning  today? 

This  Is.  I  l)elieve.  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate moment  to  put  such  a  question.  We  ob- 
serve AASA's  tenth  annual  breakfast  this 
morning— a  milestone  of  sorts. 

And  there  are  other  milestones:  the  start 
of  a  new  decade;  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  probably  the  single  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  ever  enacted  in  sup- 
port of  education:  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Education:  and  the  sub- 
mission of  a  new  education  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

So  how  are  we  doing? 

In  several  ways,  I  think  we  are  much 
better  off  than  we  were  in,  say,  1965.  Clear- 
ly there  has  been  an  increased  commitment 
on  the  part  of  all  levels  of  government  to 
support  public  education.  On  the  Federal 
level  alone,  education  funding  has  grown 
from  $4.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  $15.4 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1980— and  President 
Carter  has  proposed  adding  $1.1  billion 
more  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Nor  has  it  simply  been  a  matter  of  throw- 
ing money  at  our  schools  and  colleges.  We 
have  also  made  great  progess  in  the  past  fif- 
teen years  In  distributing  the  benefits  of 
that  support,  providing  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  our  school-age  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  race,  language,  or  handi- 
capping condition.  We  have  also  been  able 
to  ensure  that  all  qualified  students,  regard- 
less of  their  economic  condition,  can  now 
find  adequate  financial  support  for  a  college 
education. 

This  effort  continues,  and  there  is  much 
yet  to  do.  Still,  we  can.  I  think,  be  proud  of 
all  we  have  accomplished  thus  far. 

Having  said  this,  however.  I  am  obliged  to 
paint  the  other  half  of  the  picture;  and  that 
half,  sad  to  say.  is  not  nearly  as  bright. 

ON  ENTERING  THE  t980'S 

Here  are  just  some  of  the  problems,  the 
difficulties,  that  shape  the  climate  of  Edu- 
cation in  America  as  we  enter  the  1980's: 

1.  The  splraling  cost  of  energy,  which  has 
placed  an  unexpected  squeeze  on  school  and 
university  budgets: 

2.  The  leveling  off  of  Federal  spending  for 
education  and  other  human  resource  pro- 
grams; 

3.  The  growing  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Increased  pressure  for  military,  rather  than 
domestic  spending  that  results: 

4.  Rising  resistance,  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  to  bond  issues  and  new  school  taxes— 
the  so-called  balanced  budget  movement; 

9.  Sharp  criticism  of  federal  rules  and  reg- 
ulations; 

6.  Declining  enrollments,  as  the  baby 
boom  peaks  and  the«  children  of  the  boom 
defer  their  own  child-bearing; 

7.  Limited  job  opportunities  for  teachers, 
as  the  drop  in  numbers  of  students  compels 
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the  closing  of  some  schools  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  others; 

8.  An  aging  faculty,  as  turnover  nearly  dis- 
appears—and disappearing,  too,  will  be  an 
entire  generation  of  new.  young  teachers. 

9.  More  and  more  families  who  have  no 
children  of  school  age  and  minimal  Interest 
in  seeing  their  tax  dollars  support  educa- 
tion; 

10.  Increasing  numbers  of  minority  stu- 
dents, who  bring  with  them  to  the  schools 
an  array  of  difficult  cultural,  economic  and 
language  problems;  and 

11.  A  growing  underclass  of  the  unem- 
ployed (some  say  unemployable),  dispropor- 
tionately young  and  black  and  Hispanic. 
whose  inability  to  take  part  in  society  is  like 
a  time  bomb  ever  closer  to  detonation. 

STATUS  OP  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 

Let  me  take  a  moment  here  to  underscore 
one  of  the  factors  I  have  cited.  l)ecause  it  Is 
at  the  root  of  so  many  of  the  others— the 
decline  in  enro]lmenta. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  elementary  school  enrollment 
peaked  in  1969  at  36.8  million  students  and 
is  expected  to  continue  falling  to  30.2  mil- 
lion In  1984.  when  a  slow  rise  will  begin. 

The  number  of  secondary  school  students 
reached  15.8  million  in  1976.  but  has  already 
dropped  to  15.2  million  and  will  continue  to 
fall  at  least  through  1988,  when  the  figure 
will  be  12.7  million. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  changing 
numbers  Is  enormous. 

The  median  age  of  Americans  is  rising  two 
•years  every  decade. 

In  1900.  there  were  ten  youths  under  age 
18  for  every  person  65  and  over;  by  1977.  the 
ratio  had  fallen  to  three  to  one. 

During  the  next  decade,  the  number  of  18- 
year-olds  win  decline  by  20  percent. 

Meanwhile,  our  elderly  population  will 
rise  dramatically  in  the  years  ahead,  from 
only  10.7  percent  of  all  Americans  to  as 
much  as  22  percent  In  the  year  2030. 

As  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Halperin.  the  Director 
of  George  Washington  University's  Institute 
for  Educational  Leadership,  points  out. 
"from  the  viewpoint  of  public  expenditures, 
this  aging  population  is  an  expensive  one: 
roughly  three  times  as  expensive  as  per 
capita  public  expenditures  for  youth." 

•Moreover."  Halperin  notes,  "the  expense 
is  not  l>ome  proportionately  by  the  differ- 
ent levels  of  government.  Education,  we 
know,  is  primarily  financed  by  the  states 
and  localities  while  most  public  spending  for 
the  elderly  Is  Federally  funded.  Already, 
Federal  funds  for  the  elderly  accotmt  for  a 
quarter  of  Washington's  total  budget.  If 
continued,  by  2025.  expenditures  for  senior 
citizens  could  amount  to  40  percent  of  a  pro- 
portionally larger  Federal  budget." 

Halperih  concludes  this  way:  'The  impli- 
cations of  these  facts,  among  many,  for 
vastly  larger  Federal  spending  for  education 
seem  obvious.  If  not  incontrovertible." 

FIRST  STRATEGY  IS  RKAUSM 

As  I  said  earlier:  The  picture  is  not  a 
bright  one. 

How  are  we  to  respond,  those  of  you  who 
administer  our  schools,  and  those  of  us  who 
help  set  Federal  policy  In  support  of  those 
schools  to  the  conditions  I  have  outlined  for 
you?  The  answer  Is  clearly  not  by  throwing 
up  our  hands  and  leaving  the  field  to  others 
less  inclined  to  fight  for  education.  There  is 
far  too  much  at  stake. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  conditions  re- 
quire new  ground  rules  and  so.  If  we  hope  to 
accomplish  our  objectives,  new  strategies. 

Let  me  suggest,  from  my  perspective  as  a 
practicing  polltlcan.  several  of  these  strate- 
gies, and  bear  in  mind  here  that  I  shall  try 
to  be  instructive  rather  than  exhaustive. 

The  first  strategy  Is  realism.  Even  as  we 
recognize   the   message  contained   in  the 
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birth  of  past  years,  we  must  recognize  the 
message  of  vote  tallies  and  military  tnidgets. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  lie  writtnc  major  new 
programs  in  support  of  education,  or  for 
many  other  programs  either,  for  that 
matter.  We  are  in  a  time  of  cutback  and 
trim  and  must  attempt  to  ride  the  various 
cross-currents  of  politics  and  policy  both  in 
Washington  and  in  your  local  communities. 

In  a  similar  vein,  it  would  t>e  most  unreal- 
istic, even  for  those  who  strongly  supported 
the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Education,  to  expect  rapid  changes  in  the 
way  Federal  education  policy  is  carried  out 
The  Department  will  at  last  count  be  over- 
seeing 153  programs  that  were  formerly 
tiandled  by  six  different  Federal  agencies.  It 
will  take  time  to  shake  down  so  large  a  ship 
and  make  It  truly  seawoithy.  So  a  little  pa- 
tience will  be  In  order  there. 

As  one  who  has  only  recently  become  ac- 
quainted with  Shirley  Hufstedler,  the  first 
Secretary  of  Education,  I  must  tell  you 
what  those  of  you  who  know  her  distin- 
guished record  as  a  Judge  here  In  California 
already  know  that  Shirley  Hufstedler  is  a 
person  of  broad  vision,  keen  Intelligence  and 
unquestioned  dedication  to  a  vigorous  and 
vital  place  for  education  In  American  life.  I 
commend  President  Carter  for  a  wise  choice 
for  this  significant  responsibility. 

THE  STRATEGY  OP  ADVOCACY 

Having  extolled  the  virtues  of  pragmatism 
and  lowered  ext>ectations,  I  may  surprise 
you  with  my  second  suggested  strategy,  and 
that  is  advocacy.  You  should  be  more  active 
than  ever  before  in  fighting  for  support  of 
education,  and  you  should  press  your  fight 
at  all  levels  of  government— local,  state  and 
Federal. 

I  have  several  points  in  mind  here. 

I  am  frank  to  teU  you,  first  of  all.  of  my 
distress  at  the  behavior  of  many  officials 
with  respect  to  the  t>alanced  budget  move- 
ment. I  am  all  for  eliminating  wasteful  or 
unnecessary  spending  and  for  Insuring  that 
America's  tax  dollars  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  Intended.  In  fact, 
these  last  several  weeks,  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  budget  of  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  House,  I  have  been  asking  tough 
questions  of  Conunlttee  Chairmen;  and  in 
most  cases,  our  Subcommittee  has  l>een  cut- 
ting budgets. 

Let  me,  however,  make  this  observation. 
For  state  officials  with  surpluses  in  their 
state  treasuries  to  demand  Increased  Feder- 
al funds  for  the  states  while  attacking  Con- 
gress as  profligate  and  free  spending  is 
really  irresponsible.  Such  charges  are  all 
the  more  Irresponsible.  I  would  suggest, 
when  officials  In  some  states  prove  unwill- 
ing to  provide  sufficient  support  for  educa- 
tion from  state  tax  dollars.  Tou  the  educa- 
tion leaders,  must  be  active  in  resisting  this 
illogical  and,  to  repeat.  Irresponsible  posi- 
tion. 

Similarly,  you  must  contend  with  efforts 
on  many  fronts  to  limit  so-called  'non-essen- 
tial" government  spending  for  education.  In 
the  conflict  between  heightened  conscious- 
ness and  tightened  pocketbooks,  there  are 
no  clear  winners.  But  I  believe  the  "cutback 
and  trim"  and  "back  to  basics"  forces  often, 
in  seeking  to  slash  education  benefits  misdi- 
rect their  energies.  Nothing  could  be  more 
basic  than  that  our  schools  help  develop 
complete  human  t>elngs,  children  who  can 
read  and  write,  think  and  f  eeL 

We  need  people  with  a  sense  of  both  the 
universe  outside  the  classroom  and  the  uni- 
verse Inside  each  student.  I  would  ask  you 
then  to  protect  programs  like  arts  education 
and  education  about  foreign  cultures  and 
Issues  in  international  affairs.  These  are  not 
frills  but  part  of  the  core  of  education. 
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My  third  strategy  Is  one  with  wlilcb  you 
should  be  right  at  home,  and  it  is  this:  more 
and  better  teaching  and  teaming  about  the 
processes  of  teaching  and  learning.  There  is 
simply  too  much  about  education  that  we 
do  not  know,  and  I  here  include  school  ad- 
ministrators and  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  general  public. 

We  must  learn  more  about  bow  people 
teach  and  learn.  One  of  my  legislative  ae- 
complislmienU  in  which  I  take  greatest 
pride— and  I  know  Al  Quie  does  too— Is  the 
creation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Federal  agency  with  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  research  and  devdopment  in 
education. 

Our  national  interest  in  an  effective  and 
soimd  educatloiua  system  requires  that 
state,  local  and  Federal  Investments  in  edu- 
cation be  made  with  the  greatest  possible 
understanding  of  the  education  process. 
NIE  helps  us  achieve  that  understanding.  I 
cite  three  examples: 

NIE's  studies  of  model  programs  for 
actual  and  potential  school  dropouts  as  well 
as  of  organizational  factors  associated  with 
successful  schools  contributed  to  President 
Carter's  recently  proposed  Touth  Unem- 
ployment Initiative. 

NIE's  studies  of  competency  testing,  test 
construction  and  cultural  and  linguistic 
biases  will  lead  to  more  meaningful  meas- 
urements of  what  children  leam. 

Finally.  NIE's  work  In  language  acquisi- 
tion and  development  have  led  to  new  initia- 
tives with  respect  to  student  illiteracy,  the 
education  of  bilingual  childr«)  and  the 
needs  of  youngsters  speaking  Bladi  English. 
Beyond  these  activities  of  NIE  are  others, 
equally  valuable,  dealing  with  school  fi- 
nance, the  teaching  of  mathematics,  teacher 
improvement,  technology  In  education,  and 
non-school  learning,  to  name  severaL 

The  results  of  NIE's  efforts  can  be  Im- 
mensely helpful  to  local,  state  and  Federal 
officials,  school  administrators,  teachers 
and  parents— and  ultimately,  of  course,  to 
our  students.  The  Natioiukl  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation is  an  organization  deserving  of  your 
strongest  support. 

When  I  spoke  a  monent  ago  about  the 
need  for  more  learning  and  teaching,  how- 
ever, NIE  was  not  all  I  had  in  mind.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  Just  proposed  a  new 
$3,000,000  program  to  esUblish  a  variety  of 
training  programs  for  school  administrators. 
The  Administration  hopes  tlux>ugh  this 
program  to  provide  school  administrators 
management  expertise  l>etter  to  enable 
them  "to  re^wnd  to  political  and  social 
changes  affecting  the  school  environment, 
tighter  budgets,  legislative  mandates"  and 
twtter  to  manage  Federal.  sUte  and  locally 
funded  education  programs. 

In  undertaking  this  effort,  surely  it  Is 
clear  that  you  as  school  administrators 
must  do  more  to  educate  the  public  at>out 
education. 

You  need  In  particular  to  educate  policy- 
makers, and  not  only  al>out  your  activities 
and  your  problems,  but  also  about  your  ac- 
complishments. As  Sam  Halperin  said  to  me 
the  other  dsjr,  "Lots  of  people  are  learning 
in  this  country."  He  is  right,  and  the  coun- 
try needs  to  hear  more  about  these  success 
stories.  First,  successes  can  often  be  repli- 
cated. Second,  people  who  see  a  return  on 
their  Investment  are  more  likely  to  want  to 
continue  to  Invest. 

Finally,  I  think  we  need  a  more  thought- 
ful discussion  about  the  burdens  and  bene- 
fits of  the  Federal  role  in  education.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  discontent  and  resentment 
that  administrators  feel  as  they  wade 
through  one  more  set  of  Federal  regulations 
they  believe  hamstring  a  well-intentioned 
Federal  program. 
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I  must  wmrn  you  th&t  I  believe  there  are 
imi>orUuit  and  essential  decisions  of  policy 
ka  many  of  those  rearulations.  Still,  it  is  in 
our  common  interest  to  modify  or  eliminate 
those  requirements  which  are  unduly  bur- 
densome at  which  have  long  since  outlived 
their  raison  d'etre  if,  taideed.  they  ever  had 
one. 

What  we  need,  in  short,  is  a/tnore  system- 
atic effort  to  find  out  where  the  shoe 
pinches.  Conferences  such  as  this  one  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  advancing  that  effort, 
but  the  process  should  be  an  ongoing  one. 
For  example,  I  would  like  to  see  a  series  of 
dialogues  between  and  among  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  implementation  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  Handicapped  Children  Act— the 
parents,  the  teachers,  state  and  local  admin- 
istrators, representatives  of  the  handi- 
capped children,  governors  and  state  legisla- 
tors, and  Federal  education  officials.  After 
all,  our  common  objective  is  to  educate  the 
millions  of  America's  children  who  are 
handicapped.  Let  us  ask  how  well  we  are 
doing  and  how  we  can  do  better. 

My  fourth  and  final  strategy  suggestion  is 
this  one:  Creative  politics.  Those  of  you  who 
support  education  these  days  face  a  country 
whose  citizens,  statistically  speaking,  have 
less  direct  interest  In  education  than  ever 
before.  You  face  a  country  deeply  distrust- 
ful of  the  educational  establishment,  dis- 
trustful, too,  of  a  Department  of  Education 
that  many  viewed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the 
plaything  of  one  portion  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

IfXW  COALITIONS  POR  EDUCATION 

How  do  you  deal  with  this  situation?  For 
starters,  you  must  do  all  you  can  to  forge 
new  alliances,  to  forge  new  coalitions  in  sup- 
port of  education. 

You  must  convince  people  who  no  longer 
have  children  of  school  age,  or  may  not 
have  them  for  some  time  to  come,  that  edu- 
cation serves  the  needs  of  all  of  society. 

You  must  convince  business  leaders  that 
closer  cooperation  in  designing  and  imple- 
menting vocational  training  programs  is  in 
their  best  interest. 

You  must  convince  cultural  organizations 
of  all  types  to  make  common  purpose  with 
you  in  support  of  expanded  curricula  in  the 
arts. 

You  must  convince  local  officials  that  un- 
employed teenagers  and  those  who  soon  will 
be  can  be  salvHsed— for  their  good  and  for 
the  good  of  their  community. 

You  must  Involve  sUte  officials,  who  in 
many  states  provide  an  increasing  share  of 
education  funds  and  at  any  rate  have  much 
to  do  with  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds, 
more  deeply  In  the  policy-making  process. 
For  all  my  criticism  of  some  sUte  officials 
several  moments  ago,  they  are  still  by  and 
large  people  who  want  to  do  the  best  Job 
they  can  to  meet  human  needs. 

And  finally,  to  make  policy-makers  aware 
of  the  importance  you  assign  to  education, 
you  must  mobilize.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take for  public  officials  at  any  leve'l  to  un- 
derestimate the  degree  of  public  support 
that  does  exist  for  education  and  for  its  in- 
dispensable role  in  providing  social  cohesion 
in  an  increasingly  fragmented  period  in  our 
national  life.  Surely  it  is  the  responsibUity 
of  the  advocates  of  education  to  articulate 
that  conviction  to  their  representatives  In 
government. 

These,  then,  are  only  some  suggestions  I 
would  offer  as  we  enter  a  troubling  but  ex- 
citing decade.  Much  of  what  I  have  said  may 
appear  to  be  pollUcal  in  nature,  but  I  have 
not  attempted  to  be  partisan.  The  future  of 
education  Is  In  large  measure  a  question  of 
public  policy  and  so  will  require  the  building 
of  coalitions  and  the  mobilization  of  con- 
stituencies. 
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I  do  not.  however,  despair  over  the  state 
of  education,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  do 
either.  Otherwise  none  of  us  would  be  here 
today.  As  a  young  Congressman.  I  remem- 
ber still  the  words  of  a  young  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
"Education."  he  said,  "is  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  freedom  and  progress." 

I  beUeved  that  then.  I  beUeve  it  still,  and  I 
know  that  you  do,  too. 

Thank  yoB.« 


SUPPORT  POR  H,R.  6380 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

opiassoou 

m  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22. 1980 

•  Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  tremendous  support 
Members  have  expressed  for  my  bill 
H.R.  6380.  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  More  Effective  Government.  On 
February  12  I  listed  an  Initial  61  co- 
sponsors  for  the  biU  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  31.  Today  I  am 
adding  an  additional  28  Members  as 
cosponsors.  I  am  very  pleased  that  so 
many  Members  agree  that  we  must 
undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  structure  of  our  Government  and 
that  we  must  make  some  rational  deci- 
sions on  how  to  make  Government 
work  for  all  people. 

A  List  op  trk  New  Cosponsors 
Thomas  L.  Ashley;  Anthony  C.  Bellenson; 
James  C.  Cleveland;  Tony  Coelho;  William 
R.  Cotter  George  E.  Danielson;  Vic  Fazio; 
WUlls  D.  Oradlson.  Jr.;  William  H.  Gray  lU; 
Sam  B.  HaU,  Jr.;  Richard  H.  Ichord;  Claude 
(Buddy)  Leach  (LA);  William  Lehman; 
Trent  Lott;  Edward  R.  Madigan:  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney;  Donald  J.  Mitchell  (NY);  Parren 
J.  Mitchell  (MD);  James  L.  Oberstar;  Rich- 
ard L.  Ottlnger,  Edward  J.  Patten;  Jerry  M. 
Patterson;  Richardson  Preyer,  Matthew  J. 
Rinaldo;  Robert  A.  Roe;  Norman  D.  Shum- 
way;  Charles  Wilson  (TX);  and  Sidney  R. 
Yates.* 


OSHA  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PENNSTLVANM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  couple  of  months  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  were  enjoying  the 
holiday  season.  Unfortimately,  during 
this  period,  many  workplaces  were 
plagued  with  serious  Industrial  acci- 
dents resulting  in  a  number  of  serious 
injuries  and  fatalities.  These  tragic  ac- 
cidents resulted  from  explosions,  expo- 
sure to  dangerous  chemicals,  and  me- 
chanical defects  in  operating  equip- 
ment. In  many  cases,  the  accidents 
might  have  been  avoided  by  effective 
monitoring  of  haEardous  areas  or  pre- 
ventive maintenance.  However,  one 
conclusion  is  apparent.  Workplaces  are 
still  plagued  by  serious  occupational 
safety  and  health  problems  which  con- 
tinue to  occur  at  any  given  time  or 
place. 
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since  1970,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  has  be^ 
attempting  to  reduce  the  number  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  prob- 
lems affecting  the  workplace.  While 
there  has  been  progress  in  this  effort, 
there  still  remains  a  strong  and  con- 
tinuing need  for  effective  regulation  of 
the  woiicplace.  As  these  examples  Indi- 
cate, too  many  employers  Just  will  not 
make  the  effort  to  rid  their  work- 
places of  occupational  safety  and 
health  problems. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety,  I  have  been 
monitoring  the  occurrence  of  serious 
accidents  in  the  workplace.  I  now  pro- 
vide for  the  Record  information  on 
recent  serious  accidents  in  the  work- 
place. 

On  December  3,  1979.  an  explosion 
ripped  tlirough  a  manufacturing  plant 
in  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  critically  in- 
juring one  man. 

On  December  13,  1979,  a  21-year-old 
worker  spraying  herbicide  in  a  north- 
em  California  forest  became  partially 
paralyzed  because  of  exposure  to  the 
chemical  2-4-D. 

On  December  19,  1979,  a  pipe  carry- 
ing highly  flammable  hydrogen  rup- 
tured and  escaping  gas  ignited,  killing 
a  41 -year-old  employee  and  seriously 
burning  a  32-year-old  worker  at  an  oU 
refinery  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

On  December  28,  1979,  6  employees 
were  killed  and  12  others  injured  after 
a  carbon  monoxide  leak  at  a  steel 
plant  in  East  Chicago,  Ind,  The  carbon 
monoxide  leaked  into  an  area  around 
a  blast  furnace  when  a  fan  became  in- 
operative. 

The  accidents  mentioned  above  are 
Just  a  few  select  examples  and  are  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  that  serious  ac- 
cidents continue  to  occur  at  any  time 
and  in  different  types  of  workplaces. 
Hazardous  woritplaces  can  be  con- 
trolled by  employers  who  conscien- 
tiously monitor  hazardous  conditions 
and  engage  in  preventive  maintenance. 
However,  there  remains  a  continual 
need  for  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970.  This  law,  with  its  inspection 
and  penalty  mechanisms,  serves  as  a 
key  device  for  compelling  employers  to 
regularly  examine  their  workplaces 
for  hazardous  conditions  and  correct- 
ing such  situations.  As  these  examples 
and  others  that  I  have  previously  put 
into  the  Record  indicate,  too  many 
enaployers  have  Just  not  made  an  ef- 
fective effort  to  assure  a  safe  and 
healthful  workplace  for  their  em- 
ployees.« 


NICARAGUA  AFTER  SOMOZA 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 

IV  TBI  HousB  or  bepresentatives 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Robert  Drinan, 
recently  visited  Central  America,  in- 
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clu(iing  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and 
Guatemala.  His  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  prospects  for  social  Justice  and  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  are  particularly 
pertinent  in  light  of  our  consideration 
of  reconstruction  aid  for  that  war-dev- 
astated country.  I  submit  his  views  on 
this  important  matter  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
The  analysis  follows: 

Nicaragua  Apter  Somoza 

Can  the  revolutionary  Government  that 
took  over  Nicaragua  after  the  July  1979 
coup  against  the  hated  President  Anastasio 
Somoza  bring  forth  a  stable  and  democratic 
state?  That  was  the  question  I  investigated 
as  a  member  of  a  study  group,  financed  by 
the  Dnltarlan-Universalist  Service  Commit- 
tee, that  visited  Nicaragua  in  early  January 
1980. 

My  answer  is  optimistic  and  hopeful.  The 
Junta  that  followed  43  years  of  Somoza  dic- 
tatorship and  a  sanguinary  18-month  revo- 
lution enjoys  almost  incredibly  widespread 
support.  It  is  open  and  searching;  it  candid- 
ly acknowledges  its  debt  to  Cuba  and  the 
presence  in  Nicaragua  of  hundreds  of  Cuban 
teachers.  It  asserts,  sometimes  ambiguously, 
that  it  is  neither  another  Cuba  nor  another 
capitalist  Central  American  country  to  be 
exploited  by  American  corporations. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua  is  unique  in 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  truly  populist  revolt 
inspired  to  a  surprising  degree  by  the 
Catholic  social  activists.  Some  persons  in 
Managua  claim  that  the  new  Government  in 
their  country  is  the  first  fruit  of  Medellin 
and  the  cry  of  Latin  America's  300  bishops 
for  a  Just  economic  order.  Priests  and  nuns 
in  Nicaragua  even  suggested  that  their  revo- 
lution might  become  the  model  for  Latin 
America.  Pour  priests  hold  cabinet  or  high 
positions  in  the  new  Government:  One  of 
them  is  foreign  minister.  Father  Miguel 
D'Escoto,  a  Maryknoil  priest  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Everything  converged  happily  in  Nicara- 
gua to  bring  about  the  fall  of  President 
Somoza.  He  had  so  little  constituency 
toward  the  end  of  his  rule  that  his  Govern- 
ment and  even  the  army  fell  before  a  peo- 
ple's crusade  organized  around  the  sayings 
of  Augusto  C6sar  Sandino,  a  guerrilla  leader 
of  the  1920's  who  was  assassinated  by  a  pre- 
vious Somoza  government.  The  murder  of 
the  renowned  journalist  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro  in  January  1978  seems  to  have  been 
the  final  event  needed  to  solidify  the  revolu- 
tion that  has  been  forming  for  at  least  a 
generation. 

Added  to  all  of  these  elements  was  the 
presence  of  a  united  Catholic  hierarchy  of 
seven  bishops  and  a  few  hundred  priests  and 
nuns,  mostly  from  outside  of  Nicaragua. 
Working  along  parallel  lines.  Catholic  social 
activists  and  Cuban  publicists  united  the 
people  in  their  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
tyrannical  and  corrupt  government. 

In  my  talks  with  bishops,  priests  and 
nuns,  I  was  regularly  surprised  but  encour- 
aged at  their  universal  feeling  that  finally  a 
Latin  American  nation  had  achieved  a  gov- 
ernment capable  of  avoiding  that  violence 
and  polarization  that  seems  so  endemic  to 
societies  in  South  America.  One  priest  told 
me  that  Catholic  teachers  in  Nicaragua  had 
fulfilled  precisely  the  February  1979  Puebla 
mandate  of  the  Latin  American  bishops: 
"We  ask  all  Christians  to  collaborate  In  the 
changing  of  unjust  structures.  .  .  ."  At  a 
Mass  on  Epiphany,  which  I  concelebrated, 
the  pastor,  in  his  homily,  compared  the  rev- 
olutionaries of  Nicaragua  with  the  Magi  be- 
cause both,  he  said,  searched  for  and  found 
the  truth. 

The  bishops  of  Nicaragua  have  Issued  two 
pastorals  since  the  change  of  government  in 
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July.  Both  letters  are  carefully  nuanced  in 
their  qualified  endorsement  of  Christian  so- 
cialism. Both  messages  condemn  Commu- 
nism and  the  abuses  of  capitalism.  Both  of 
the  widely  discussed  statements  make  it 
clear  that  Catholics  should  support  the  new 
Government  and  not  undermine  it  by  any 
unreasonable  fear  of  Communist  influences. 

But  the  buoyancy  In  Nicaragua  over  the 
new  Government  is  restrained  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  enormous  problems.  Up  to  50,000 
of  Nicaragua's  most  educated  citizens  may 
have  left  the  country,  it  external  debt  Is  gi- 
gantic, its  agricultural  produce  is  sharply 
off  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war,  and  other  na- 
tions are  hesitant  about  Inventing  in  a  coun- 
try whose  government  is  still  on  probation. 

The  n.S.  Congress  will  have  to  decide  in 
the  near  future  whether  it  desires  to  give 
Nicaragua  the  $75  million  in  economic  as- 
sistance strongly  recommended  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  The  vote  will  clearly 
be  a  referendum  on  whether  the  Congress 
thinks  that  Nicaragua  will  be  another  Cuba. 
The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  logically  un- 
connected with  the  merits  of  the  $75-million 
grant  to  Nicaragua,  but  it  may  nonetheless 
dominate  the  debate.  I  informed  the  highest 
leaders  of  Nicaragua  of  this  and  urged  them 
to  join  the  overwhelming  majority  of  na- 
tions that  have  condemned  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  They  bristled  sharply 
at  the  perceived  condition  of  American  aid. 
But  they  had  to  admit  that  if  they  were 
silent,  this  would  be  seen  as  an  implicit  con- 
dition of  their  receiving  aid  from  Cuba  and 
the  socialist  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

On  Jan.  14,  1980.  Nicaragua  was  one  of  18 
nations  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  that  abstained  from  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  for  invading  Af- 
ghanistan. That  vote  will  not  help  Nicara- 
gua with  the  U.S.  Congress. 

One  of  the  impressive  developments  in  the 
new  Nicaragua  Is  the  vibrant  campaign  to 
overcome  the  Illiteracy  that  affects  840,000 
persons  over  the  age  of  10,  or  53  percent  of 
the  adult  population.  The  director  of  this 
program.  Rev.  Fernando  Cardenal,  SJ.,  as- 
serts that  the  structures  of  the  Somoza 
regime  Institutionalized  illiteracy  as  a 
method  of  preventing  participation  by  the 
people  in  their  government.  There  can  be  no 
economic  or  human  development  without 
literacy.  Father  Cardenal  Insisted  to  my 
group.  Indeed,  he  asserted,  the  entire  future 
of  Nicaragua  as  a  democracy  depends  upon 
the  elimination  of  Illiteracy. 

Despite  the  undeniably  broad  support  for 
the  new  Government  of  Nicaragua,  its 
future  Is  clouded.  In  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, I  heard  leaders  almost  tremble  In  fear 
as  they  referred  to  the  new  "Communist 
nation"  of  Nicaragua  next  door.  An  invasion 
of  Nicaragua  by  rightwing  elements  of  Gua- 
temala and  El  Salvador  is  not  an  impossibil- 
ity. This  would  become  more  possible  if 
Nicaragua  moves  to  the  left  in  land  reform 
and  in  the  nationalization  of  industry.  The 
near-paranoid  fear  of  Communism  that  per- 
vades the  mentality  of  those  in  power  in 
Latin  America  seems  sometimes  to  be  so 
powerful  that  it  could  erupt  in  counterrevo- 
lutionary measures  against  the  Sandinistas 
In  Nicaragua. 

The  future  of  the  post-Somoza  Govern- 
ment wUl  depend  in  Important  ways  on  the 
attitude  of  Americans.  If  the  Congress  votes 
down  the  $75  million,  a  deep-seated  resent- 
ment against  America  present  everywhere 
in  Central  America  will  surge.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  feel  that  the  Somoza  regime 
could  never  have  survived  for  more  than  40 
years  without  substantial  U.S.  support.  In 
their  more  bitter  moments,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  demand  restitution;  in  their  more 
realistic  moods,  they  want  a  continuation  of 
that  aid  which,  after  the  1976  earthquake, 
the  Congress  gave  somewhat  generously.  A 
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reversal  of  that  policy,  brought  about  possi- 
bly by  the  antidetente  mood  following  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  would  surely  be 
looked  upon  as  unjust. 

The  priests  and  nuns  of  Nicaragua  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  several  ways  their  desire 
for  solidarity  and  support  from  American 
CathoUcs.  They  are  proud  of  the  liberation 
they  helped  to  bring  to  Nicaragua.  They 
want  the  new  Government  to  flourish.  But 
this  is  simply  not  poaaible  without  the  good 
will  of  the  United  States.  The  Catholic  lead- 
ers of  Nicaragua  want  the  American  Catho- 
lic conununlty  to  educate  the  country  and 
to  lobby  the  Congress  about  the  urgent 
needs  of  Nicaragua.  They  made  a  direct, 
simple  and  prayerful  plea.  America's  re- 
sponse may  well  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  the  future  of  Christian  democracy  and 
social  justice  in  Latin  America.* 


FHA/HERO  WEEK 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OP  MICHIGAN 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  commemorated  National 
FHA/HERO  Week,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  these  organizations  are 
viable,  active,  and  productive  in  my 
home  State^of  Mictiigan.  There  are 
150  chapters  in  Michigan's  high 
schools  with  a  total  membership  of 
over  4.000  young  men  and  women.  Na- 
tionwide. FHA/HERO  represents  over 
450,000  young  people  working  in  areas 
of  personal  growth,  family  life,  voca- 
tional preparation,  and  community  In- 
volvement. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
organization  was  founded  in  1945,  and 
has  since  teamed  up  with  HERO 
(Home  Economics  Related  Occupa- 
tions) to  help  young  people  recogrdze 
a  commitment  to  family  life,  consumer 
education,  child  development,  and  ca- 
reers in  home  economics. 

At  the  Michigan  State  FHA/HERO 
leadership  conference  each  year  14 
State  officers  compose  the  executive 
coimcil  which  is  the  governing  body 
for  the  organization.  Together  with 
the  local  chapter  presidents,  they  lead 
this  group  by  example '  toward  the 
goals  of  the  organization. 

The  piuposes  of  FHA/HERO  are: 

First,  to  provide  opportunities  for 
self-development  and  preparation  for 
family  and  community  living  and  for 
employment. 

Second,  to  strengthen  the  function 
of  the  family  as  a  basic  unit  of  society. 

Third,  to  encourage  democracy 
through  cooperative  action  in  the 
home  and  community. 

Fourth,  to  encourage  individual  and 
group  involvement  in  helping  achieve 
worldwide  brotherhood. 

Fifth,  to  institute  programs  promot- 
ing greater  understanding  between 
youth  and  adults. 

Sixth,  to  provide  opportunities  for 
decisionmaking  and  for  assuming  re- 
sponsibility. 

Seventh,  to  become  aware  of  tne 
multiple  roles  of  men  and  women  in 
today's  society. 
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Eighth,  to  develop  Interest  in  home 
economics,  home  economics  careers, 
and  related  occupations. 

I  am  convinced  that  FHA/HERO  is 
accomplishing  its  above  goals,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  week,  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
future  achievement.* 


REFINERIES— NEW  ENGLAND 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

ornzAS 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  we  have  been  fighting  the  energy 
battle.  Six  years  ago  we  imported  $3 
billion  In  oil.  This  year  the  United 
Stotes  wiU  import  $90  billion  of  OPEC 
oil.  We  need  to  be  producing  oil  here 
in  the  United  States  and  also  building 
refineries. 

During  years  of  price  control  on  oil, 
it  was  frequently  a  losing  proposition 
to  build  more  refining  capacity.  Now 
that  prices  have  inevitably  risen,  we 
bring  in  a  windfall  profits  tax  which 
can  only  sharply  curtail  capital  forma- 
tion. Remember  the  windfall  tax  is  70 
percent  on  American  oil  companies 
and  zero  percent  on  OPEC  oil  compa- 
nies. This  will  again  be  an  obstacle  to 
building  refinery  capacity. 

Between  price  control  environment 
regulations  and  heavy  taxes,  we  have 
become  our  own  worst  enemy  in  the 
battle  for  energy.  But  that  is  not  all.  I 
have  lately  received  a  simmiary  of  the 
major  nonnuclear  energy  facility  proj- 
ects that  have  been  terminated.  The 
summary  was  compiled  from  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Federal  agencies  and  from 
research  by  the  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Petroleum  Indus- 
try, the  National  Petroleum  Refiners 
Association,  the  Edison  EQectric  Insti- 
tute, and  others. 

It  shows  that  18  oil  refineries,  8  coal 
gasification  projects,  3  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  import  projects,  1  coal  liquefac- 
tion project,  2  oil  terminals  and  pipe- 
lines, and  7  nonnuclear  electric  power 
generating  plants  have  been  terminat- 
ed, canceled,  or  abandoned  after  sub- 
stantial funds  were  expended  to  try  to 
put  them  into  effect. 

These  projects  were  aborted  because 
of  litigation.  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tory and  permit  delays,  and  economic, 
market,  and  environment  problems. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  points  out  that  the  high 
rate  of  cancellations  for  these  causes 
in  the  decade  of  the  1970's  has  forced 
many  responsible  and  prudent  energy 
company  managers  to  seelc  diversifica- 
tion, alternative  projects,  and  offshore 
opportunities  as  better  Investments  of 
their  shareholders'  money.  The  many 
millions  of  dollars  fruitlessly  spent  on 
these  lost  projects  is  no  doubt  dwarfed 
by  the  larger  funds  never  committed 
when  it  became  so  obvious  that  the 
mood  of  all  levels  of  government  as 
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well  as  of  pressure  groups  is  to  stall 
energy  projects. 

The  18  refineries  that  never  hap- 
pened had  a  potential  capacity  of  3.36 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day. 
That.  i&  more  than  Iran  or  Kuwait  pro- 
duced last  year  and  is  equal  to  the 
combined  production  of  Algeria  and 
Nigeria.  The  coal  gasification  projects 
that  had  to  be  terminated  had  a  ca- 
pacity equivalent  to  300.000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day,  more  than  is  pro- 
duced in  Ecuador. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  illustrate  the 
great  loss  to  our  refining  capacity,  to 
the  technical  upgrading  of  our  oil 
facilities,  to  the  efficiency,  competi- 
tiveness, and  employment  of  a  major 
American  industry. 

But  the  loss  of  capacity  brings  us 
baclc  to  the  restriction  of  supply  of 
crucial  products  such  as  heating  oil 
and  gasoline  at  times  of  peak  demand. 
This  raises  a  puzzling  question  as  to 
why  9  of  the  18  lost  refineries  should 
have  been  canceled  by  New  England. 
Every  State  in  the  region  except  Ver- 
mont canceled  at  least  one  refinery. 
Do  we  not  regularly  hear  complaints 
from  New  England  that  it  does  not  get 
its  fair  share  of  gasoline  and  home 
heating  oil?  Whether  this  Is  true  or 
not,  the  lost  refineries'  capacity  for 
New  England  was  1.81  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  per  day.  This  is  beyond 
question  a  tremendous  factor  for  New 
E^ngland.  whose  total  demand  for  re- 
sidual, distillate,  other  oils,  and  gaso- 
line was,  according  to  figures  I  have 
^n  for  the  year  1976,  approximately 
1.17  million  barrels  per  day. 

Is  New  England  pragmatic  or  how 
long  must  it  continue  to  deprive  itself 
of  abundant,  flexible,  modem,  locally 
controlled  refining  capacity?  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICK  NOLAN 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASRIIfGTON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Rick  Nolan. 
By  his  decision  to  retire  from  the  Con- 
gress, farmers,  rural  Americans,  and 
the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world  lose 
an  articulate,  dedicated,  and  passion- 
ate champion  here  in  the  Congress. 

Rick  Nolan  will  be  warmly  remem- 
bered by  many  people  for  many  ac- 
complishments. 

Farmers  will  recall  that  It  was  he 
who  consistently  advocated  parity 
prices  for  farmers,  not  because  he  be- 
lieved they  could  be  achieved  but  be- 
cause he  believed  it  was  right.  He 
called  attention  to  large  corporate 
farmownershlp  because  he  believed  it 
posed  a  threat  to  the  family  farm.  He 
first  started  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  family  farm,  which  helped  to 
bring  about  a  nationwide  debate  on 
the  structure  of  agriculture. 
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A  wider  audience  will  remember 
Rick  Nolan's  call  for  a  comprehensive 
Federal  policy  for  rural  America.  It 
was  he  who  helped  draw  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  foreign  ownership  of 
land  and  the  loss  of  prime  agricultural 
land. 

They  wiU  recall  his  leadership  role 
in  convincing  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  convene  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  World  Hunger. 

Finally,  his  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  will  remember  him  in  his  many 
roles,  as  a  member  of  the  Congression- 
al Family  Farm  Task  Force,  as  a 
leader  of  the  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Family  Farms  and 
Rural  Development.  Rick  Nolan  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues,  particularly  those  of  us 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

While  we  can  appreciate  his  own  im- 
portant personal  reasons  for  retiring 
from  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  others  who  have  expressed  regret 
at  his  decision;  and  I  urge  Rick  Nolan 
to  continue  in  the  future  to  play  the 
role  of  public  leadership  that  has  so 
distinguished  him  in  the  past.* 


WEAPONS  GAP 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OPTXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTViS 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
conservative  writer  and  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnist,  John  Chamberlain, 
recently  wrote  an  important  article  on 
the  relevance  of  the  draft  to  our  mili- 
tary situation.  In  it  he  quotes  Phyllis 
Schlafly. 

As  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mrs. 
Schlafly  note,  the  draft  is  not  needed 
and  will— with  the  presence  of 
women— prove  militarily  and  socially 
destructive:  and  the'  courts  will  not 
allow  Congress  to  exclude  women. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  remarks  of 
these  two  great  An\fricans  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

(From     the     Richmond     Times-Dispatch, 

Feb.  16. 1980] 

Weapons  Cap  Mokk  SiCNincANT  Than 

Draft 

Re^tration  and  the  draft  are  going  to  be 
profoundly  divisive  Influences  in  the 
primaries  from  here  on  In.  and  not  only  be- 
cause of  draft-opponent  Gov,  Jerry  Brown's 
respectable  third-place  showing  m  Maine. 
The  chief  harbinger  of  trouble  is  that  regis- 
tration of  women  has  gotten  mixed  up  In 
the  draft  revival  business  now  confronting 
Congress. 

Listen  to  Rep.  Ron  Paul  of  Texas.  He 
points  out,  correctly,  that  If  women  aren't 
included  In  the  draft  there  will  be  court 
action.  Even  without  the  Equal  RighU 
Amendment  the  Constitution  says  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  citizens  (male 
and  female)  are  equal.  But  Congress  Just 
isn't  going  to  call  for  Including  women  in 
registration.  That  would  be  suicidal  In  too 
many  congressional  districts.  That  may  not 
atop  a  male  registration  bill  from  passing, 
but  there  will  be  a  big  uproar  about  the  in- 
equality involved  in  it.  And  the  spillover  in 
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the  states  is  bound  to  affect  the  election 
campaigns. 

Phyllis  Schlafly,  the  woman  who,  almost 
singlehandedly,  stopped  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  from  passing  In  enough  states 
to  become  law  In  the  originally  specified 
time,  made  a  blockbuster  of  a  speech  on  the 
women's  draft  at  the  midwinter  Conserva- 
tive Political  Action  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton last  week.  The  drafting  of  women,  she 
said,  has  been  tried  in  history.  It  has  always 
failed.  The  Russians  gave  up  on  It.  The  Is- 
raelis, lacking  manpower,  have  had  to  fall 
back  on  it,  but  the  results  were  never  good. 
As  for  Joan  of  Arc,  she  was  a  volunteer. 

Mrs.  Schlafly  went  right  to  the  fundamen- 
tals. The  record  shows,  she  said,  that  when 
women  are  mixed  with  men  in  the  military, 
the  result  Is  a  15  percent  pregnancy  rate. 
There  are  also  the  rape  statistics,  usually 
suppressed.  An  army  including  women  poses 
a  unique  problem:  Some  way  has  to  be 
found  to  protect  women  soldiers  against  the 
males  in  their  own  battalions  before  they 
ever  come  up  against  the  dreadful  possibil- 
ity of  being  captured— and,  of  course— raped 
by  the  enemy. 

This  was  lurid  stuff  as  Mrs.  Schlafly 
spelled  it  out.  but  she  carried  her  audience 
with  her.  She  is  a  tremendous  speaker,  and 
what  she  has  to  say  will  be  heard  on  Capitol 
Hill.  It  is  her  conviction  that  no  presidential 
candidate  supporting  the  draft  of  women 
can  be  elected.  With  Phyllis  Schlafly  get- 
ting Into  the  campaign,  this  could  be  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

It  could  be  argued  against  Phyllis  Schlafly 
that  women  might  be  registered  and  drafted 
to  do  rear-echelon  Jobs  in  the  military,  thus 
making  men  available  for  more  onerous  and 
dangerous  front-line  duty.  But  this  would 
Involve  an  unequal  treatment  of  supposedly 
equal  citizens.  It  would  be  sure  to  get  Into 
the  courts. 

Why  Jimmy  Carter  has  chosen  to  stir  up 
the  animals  on  the  subject  of  male  and 
female  registration  is  beyond  me.  The  Pen- 
tagon argument  is  that  a  male  draft  is 
needed  In  order  to  meet  a  sudden  emer- 
gency. 

The  13th  Amendment  prohibits  involun- 
tary servitude,  but  compulsory  army  service 
in  a  time  of  total  war  has  always  been  ac- 
cepted. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  draft  is 
needed  now. 

Our  present  problem  in  taking  on  the  de- 
fense of  the  Middle  East  is  one  of  confront- 
ing logistical  difficulties  that  can't  t>e  han- 
dled until  we  have  ships  and  a  whole  array 
of  weapons  that  Congress  hasn't  even  talked 
about  providing.  We  lack  a  merchant 
marine.  We  need  nuclear  carriers  to  sustain 
any  ongoing  war  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
still  have  enough  plane-  and  missile-carry- 
ing ships  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  seiz- 
ing the  Mediterranean  and  menacing  Japan. 
We  need  the  BI  bomber,  or  at  least  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Bl  that  could  deliver  cruise 
missiles  at  crucial  targets.  Wars  are  fought 
with  men.  but  of  what  use  are  men  who 
can't  be  ferried  to  critical  points  and  sup- 
plied for  long  periods  of  struggle? 

What  the  United  States  needs  above  all  is 
a  foreign  policy  pitched  to  the  one  big  end 
of  depriving  Soviet  Russia  of  the  support  it 
gets  from  its  so-called  allies.  The  quickest 
way  of  defending  the  oil  fields  of  Saudi 
Arabia  would  be  to  cut  the  connection  l>e- 
tween  Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Castro  minions 
In  Africa  and  in  South  '?emen  at  the  tip  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  Without  Cubans  and 
East  Germans,  Soviet  policy  in  Angola  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  Africa  would  collapse. 

We  need  time  to  build  ships  and  cruise 
missiles.  Our  debates  should  center  on  a 
policy  designed  to  give  us  this  time.  Argu- 
ments about  military  manpower— and  mili- 
tary woman  power— must  come,  but  they 
are  bound  to  l>e  distracting  if  they  take  pri- 
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ority  over  the  industrial  mobilization  that  is 
a  first  consideration.* 


RED  CROSS  AWARD  TO  ELVA 
CIPPERLY 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy 
undertaken  by  one  of  my  constituents, 
Elva  Cipperly,  of  Hoosick  Falls.  N.Y. 

On  May  8,  1979,  a  fellow  student  in 
EHva's  school  began  to  choke  on  some 
food.  After  determining  that  the 
victim  could  not  breathe,  Elva  em- 
ployed her  Red  Cross  first  aid  training 
by  bending  the  victim  at  the  waist  and 
administering  a  series  of  maneuvers 
which  eventually  relieved  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  victim's  airway.  Without  a 
doubt,  Elva  Cipperly's  actions  saved 
the  student's  life. 

Elva  has  been  named  to  receive  the 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  and  ac- 
companying pin  for  exemplifying  the 
highest  ideals  of  one  human  being's 
concern  for  another  in  distress.  The 
example  provided  by  Elva  reinforces 
the  conviction  that  the  Red  Cross 
training  program  indeed  saves  lives. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  all  of  my 
colleagues  my  respect  for  this  young 
woman's  humanitarianism.  She  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  congratulated  both  for 
her  foresight  in  undergoing  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  pi^pare  her  for  emer- 
gencies and  for  her  courage  and  slclll 
when  confronted  with  this  potential 
disaster.  Our  country  is  made  great  by 
people  of  her  caliber.* 


RESPECT  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 
•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  December  10  to  16, 
1979,  a  number  of  organizations  spon- 
sored and  participated  in  "Respect 
America  Week."  The  groups  Joined  to- 
gether as  part  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Responsible  Patriotism. 

News  conferences  were  held  regard- 
ing this  special  week  on  December  6 
and  7  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Newark. 
N.J..  and  Scranton,  Pa.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  press  conference  was 
held  at  Ketchum  Hall  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  (VFW)  and  the  speak- 
er was  Col.  Phelps  Jones  of  the  VFW. 
About  20  veterans'  organizations,  nu- 
merous labor  organizations,  patriotic 
and  fraternal  organizations,  and  the 
National  Conference  of  American 
Ethnic  Groups  (NCAEG)  participated, 
and  the  event  was  well  attended  by 
the  Washington  press  corps.  Dr.  Z.  Mi- 
chael Szaz,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  NCAEG  represented  the  organiza- 
tion there. 
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In  Newark,  VJ.,  at  the  Gateway 
Hilton  Hotel  the  National  Conmilttee 
for  Responsible  Patriotism  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles  Wiley 
was  ably  assisted  by  the  vice  president 
of  NCAEG,  Mr.  Joseph  Plonskl  who  Is 
also  commander  of  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans.  Ms.  June  A. 
Nordahl,  vice  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  of  Representatives  of 
NCAEG  officially  represented  our 
group.  In  her  remarks  she  emphasized 
that  NCAEG  wiU  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  secure  congressional  support 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  R^pect 
America  Weelc 

In  Scranton,  Pa.,  Col.  Albert  Soma, 
chairman  of  the  Resolution  Conunit- 
tee  of  NCAEG,  sponsored  the  event  on 
Friday,  December  7,  1979,  with  the 
participation  of  university  officials, 
ministers,  prelates,  and  rabbis  and.  of 
coiu'se,  with  the  highest  representa- 
tives of  the  local  veterans  organiza- 
tions. Soma  also  published  a  press  re- 
lease endorsing  the  Respect  American 
Week  principles  and  suggestions.  Dr. 
Karol  H.  Sitko.  vice  president  of 
NCAEG  also  participated  in  the 
observance. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the 
Respect  America  Week  organizers 
were: 

First,  flying  the  American  flag  24 
hours  a  day.  and  spotlighting  the  flag 
at  night: 

Second,  public  acts  of  community 
support  for  the  hostages  in  Iran; 

Third,  prayer  services  in  churches 
and  synagogues  for  the  hostages: 

Fourth,  on  Sunday,  December  16, 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem  at 
football  and  basketball  games  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  hostages  of  Iran. 

NCAEG  organizations  in  the  various 
cities  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Respect  America  Week. 

The  following  is  a  statement  made 
by  Col.  Phelps  Jones,  USA,  retired,  of 
the  VFW  on  December  6, 1979: 

My  colleagues  from  veterans',  fraternal, 
trade  unions,  and  patriotic  organizations, 
and  members  of  the  press: 

My  name  is  Phelps  Jones.  My  Job  is  to 
serve  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  as  their  Di- 
rector of  National  Security  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

My  txMs,  Howard  E.  Vander  Clute.  Jr.,  our 
National  Commander-in-Chief,  ciirrently  on 
a  fact-finding  visit  to  selected  Central 
American  nations  and  \i&.  Naval  bases  in 
the  Caribbean,  has  asked  me  to  meet  with 
you  this  morning.  We  appreciate  your  at- 
tendance. 

My  purpose  is  to  outline  what  "Respect 
America  Week.  10-16  December.  1979"  la  aU 
about. 

If  the  sickening  events  in  Teheran,  and  to 
a  degree,  elsewhere  in  the  Moslem  world, 
have  had  aniy  helpful— if  unintended-result, 
it  has  been  in  the  explosion  of  popular  pa- 
triotism in  every  section  of  this  country  and 
among  aU  age  groups. 

American  students,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are 
angry  and  frustrated.  There  is  no  "genera- 
tion gap"  about  the  events  in  Teheran.  We 
are  as  one  nation. 

We  Americans,  while  united  in  patriotic 
frustration,  have  reacted,  however  under- 
standably, in  negative  terms;  burning  Ira 
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nian  Hags;  shouting  down  non-studying  Ira- 
nian "students,"  etc. 

What  "Ropect  America  Week"  offers  is 
to  more  amy  from  these  spasmodic  and 
frustrated  acts  of  negaUvism—again  under- 
standable—to a  nation-wide  pattern  of  posi- 
tive and  re^KHisible  patriotism. 

The  idea  for  this  week.  I  am  told,  was 
bom  in  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Veterans' 
Organisations,  representing  some  twenty- 
plus  veterans'  and  patriotic  organizations  In 
that  state.  Press  conferences  today  In  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  will  paraUel  this 
effort.  The  Longshoremen  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fireflghters.  along 
with  other  trade  unions,  are  supporting  this 
effort. 

Specific  actions  suggested  for  "Respect 
America  Week"  are  limited  only  by  the 
imaginations  of  our  citizens,  but  could,  illus- 
tratively, indude: 

Flying  the  American  flag  34  hours  per 
day,  spot-lighting  the  flag  at  night: 

Displaying  the  flag  on  vehicle  radio  anten- 
nas; 

Wearing  white  arm  bands  depicting  sup- 
port for  our  hostages  in  Teheran: 

Ringing  of  church  bells  or  carillions; 

Public  acts  of  community  support  for 
nearby  active  duty  and  reserve  military, 
naval  and  air  bases: 

On  Sunday,  December  16,  dedicate  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem  at  profes- 
sional football  and  basketball  games  to  the 
hostages  In  Iran;  and 

To  culminate  "Respect  America  Week." 
on  the  weekend  of  December  15-10,  turn  on 
vehicle  head-lights  during  daylight  hours. 

This  observance  is  non-political  and  Im- 
plies neither  support  for.  nor  criticism  of. 
American  foreign  policy. 

Surely,  we  all  must  support  the  President 
in  his  tactical,  day-to-day  handling  of  the 
hostage  situation  in  Iran. 

Attached,  for  your  Information,  is  an  ear- 
lier VJ'.W.  Press  Release  on  this  observ- 
ance. ';VJ'.W.  Leader  Hails  'Respect  Amer- 
ica Week.' "  and  a  list  of  the  national  orga- 
nizational representatives  who  accepted  in- 
vitations for  this  meeting. 

I  will  now  call  upon  these  representatives 
to  identify  themselves  and  the  organization 
they  are  here  to  represent. 

Following  these  introductions,  we  win 
answer  such  questions  as  you  may  raise. 

Thank  you.* 
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people  in  their  homeland,  the  good 
workg  and  memory  of  Cardinal-  Ste- 
pinac  must  never  be  forgotten.  The 
designation  of  41gt  Street  west  of  10th 
Avenue  as  Cardinal  Stepinac  Place,  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who  was  so 
dedicated  to  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  of  his  people.9 


ON  THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  MARTYRDOM  OP 
CARDINAL  ALOYSIUS  STEPINAC 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OP  mw  jzRsnr 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  of  his  91  years.  Cardinal  Ste- 
pinac was  a  man  who  devoted  his  life 
to  humanity  through  religion  and 
compassion. 

As  a  religious  and  national  hero,  he 
fearlessly  withstood  Communist  at- 
tempts to  sOence  him  and  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  Croatian  people.  Because 
of  his  lifelong  struggle  against  Com- 
munist tyranny  as  well  as  religious 
and  national  persecution.  I  hope  that 
His  Holiness.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  will 
take  steps  necessary  to  cannonize  Car- 
dinal Stepinac. 

For  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of 
CroaUan  political  prisoners  in  Yugo- 
slav prisons  as  well  as  the  Croatian 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  CAYANAUGH 

or  HKBRASKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recently  completed  United  Na- 
tion's report  on  the  Independent  Com- 
mission on  International -Develoi»nent 
Issues  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Willy  Brandt  is  beginning  to  attract 
increasing  attention  and  commentary. 
As  the  determination  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  order  continues  it  be- 
comes increasingly  urgent  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  vigorous  and 
imaginative  new  leadership  in  con- 
structing a  new  system  of  economic  re- 
lationships more  appropriate  to  the 
post- 1973-74  realities  of  our  world. 
The  Brandt  Commission  report  pro- 
vides a  most  comprehensive  analysis  of 
current  international  economic  condi- 
tions as  well  as  the  most  complete 
digest  of  the  policy  options  available. 
On  February  21,  1980,  a  column  by 
Colman  McCarthy  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  which  the  essence 
of  the  Brandt  report  is  cogently  sum- 
marized. Mr.  McCarthy  observes: 

What  Is  required  is  intellectual  reorienta- 
tion, serious  steps  toward  structural  change, 
increased  practical  cooperation.  Historians 
tell  us  that  no  nation  has  ever  willingly  al- 
tered its  style  of  living  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other. What  is  eerie  about  the  wealthy  tui- 
tions of  1980  is  their  apparent  unwillingness 
to  change— by  imposing  ethical  values  on 
their  economic  strategies— even  when  it 
means  benefiting  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  article  fol- 
lows: 

.More  Trait  a  Trickle 

A  few  years  ago,  Michael  Harrington— the 
socialist  leader  whose  ideas  are  as  valuable 
to  America  as  were  those  of  earlier  socialists 
like  Eugene  Debs  and  Norman  Thomas- 
prepared  for  a  trip  to  India. 

He  worried  about  being  another  Western- 
er going  to  "the  human  Calvary  of  Calcut- 
ta" as  "a  tourist  of  misery."  But  his  moral 
anguish  centered  less  on  the  cosmic  than 
the  trival.  While  packing,  he  was  nagged  by 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  take  his 
tennis  racket.  He  was  an  avid  player,  as  they 
say  of  tennis  addicts,  and  his  itinerary  in- 
cluded Oopalpur-by-the-Sea.  an  Indian 
resort  where  he  would  take  part  in  a  Pul- 
bright  seminar.  It  would  surely  have  a  court 
on  which  the  scholars  and  academics  could 
take  a  break  frmn  their  heavy  thinking. 

Harrington  left  his  racket  at  home:  "I 
could  not  see  myself  boarding  a  plane,  car- 
rying a  tennis  racket,  on  my  way  to  what 
could  be  for  me  the  heart  of  darkness,  the 
horror."  He  would  have  felt  like  a  hypocrite, 
be  said. 

In  the  end.  thdUgh,  in  what  Harrington 
called  the  "most  blatant  evasion  possible." 
be  did  pack  his  tennis  shorts  and  shoes.  At 
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the  courts  in  India,  he  could  borrow  a 
racket. 

I  thought  back  to  this  small  Incident  in 
Harrington's  life— which  he  tells  about  In 
"The  Vast  Majority:  A  Journey  to  the 
World's  Poor"— when  I  read  last  week  the 
report  of  the  Brandt  Commission.  Under 
the  direction  of  Willy  Brandt,  the  former 
chancellor  of  West  Germany,  the  members 
of  the  commission  describe  the  death,  dis- 
ease and  poverty  that  afflict  hundreds  of 
millions  in  the  Third  World. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  report  is  heavy  with 
shoulds  and  musts.  "Priority  must  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  the  poorest  countries  and  re- 
gions." "The  commercial  hanking  system 
should  continue  to  lend  to  the  developing 
world."  "The  world  must  aim  to  abolish 
hunger  and  malnutrition  by  the  end  of  the 
century."  And  all  of  these  exchanges  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  must  be  done  as 
a  matter  of  "mutual  survival."  All  nations 
will  be  stronger  as  a  result. 

These  are  the  unarguable  calls  for  soda! 
justice— based  on  the  soundest  Impulses  of 
Western  liberalism— that  others  have  long 
stressed,  from  leaders  like  Pope  Paul  VI  to 
WassUy  Leontlev  in  "The  Future  of  the 
World  Economy." 

But  what  about  the  teimis  racket?  Who 
among  the  comfortable  and  secure  Is  willing 
to  make  a  political  act  out  of  putting  aside 
his  games  and  facing  the  reality  that  800 
million  human  beings  live  in  absolute  pover- 
ty? Many  are  willing  to  get  Involved  as  a 
matter  of  charity.  But  trickle-down  benevo- 
lence is  an  act  of  mercy,  whereas  what  the 
Brandt  report  calls  for  Is  sterner  "The 
world  requires  a  new  system  of  economic  re- 
lationships." A  new  order  of  "world  econom- 
ics" Is  mandatory.  Self-interest  is  i^  in- 
volved. The  industrialized  countries  are 
learning  that  their  own  survival  depends  on 
world  stability. 

A  redistribution  of  the  world's  wealth  b  a 
tolerable  necessity  if  left  in  the  vague  "out 
there"  of  global  problems.  The  moral  fog 
lifts  when  it  becomes  personal.  The  Post  re- 
ported last  week  on  the  reaction  of  some 
1,000  citizens  in  Potomac,  Md.,  one  of  the 
country's  wealthiest  communities,  to  a  pro- 
posal for  60  units  of  public  houslngln  their 
midst.  No,  said  the  rich  at  a  town  meeting: 
the  land  is  needed  for  soccer  fields,  not 
housing  for  the  poor. 

If  I  lived  in  Potomac,  I  might  have  voted 
for  the  soccer  fields  also  or,  better  yet.  a 
golf  course  or  Jogging  track.  Besides,  how 
would  the  poor  feel  living  among  Potomac's 
4300,000  homes?  They  would  be  lonesome 
for  their  own  kind. 

These  are  the  common  rationalizations, 
and  In  part  they  can  be  defended.  Who 
knows,  perhaps  the  person  who  was  loudest 
In  support  of  the  soccer  field  Is  someone 
who  volunteers  two  nights  a  week  to  teach 
reading  to  the  illiterate— in  the  same  way 
that  when  earthquakes  devastate  some 
Third  World  country,  it  is  the  United  States 
that  sends  in  the  money  and  food. 

Unsettllngly.  this  crumbs-from-the-table 
generosity  Isn't  what  the  Brandt  report  or 
the  several  others  like  It  are  talking  about. 
"What  Is  required."  Brandt  writes,  "is  Intel- 
lectual reorientation,  serious  steps  toward 
structrual  change.  Increased  practical  coop- 
eration." 

Historians  tell  us  that  no  nation  has  ever 
willingly  altered  its  style  of  living  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  What  is  eerie  about  the 
wealthy  nations  of  1980  is  their  apparent 
unwillingness  to  change— by  imposing  ethi- 
cal values  on  their  economic  strategies- 
even  when  it  means  benefiting  themselves.* 
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LET  US  NOT  NEGLECT 
NONPUBLIC  EDUCATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  Wednesday  struck  an 
important  blow  for  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  In  my  State  of  New  York 
and  In  the  Nation.  By  upholding  a 
New  York  State  law  that  allows  States 
to  reimburse  private  schools  for  cer- 
tain expenses,  the  Court  reaffirmed  its 
support  for  certain  forms  of  aid  to 
these  schools. 

I  believe  It  is  time,  then,  that  we 
stop  obfuscating  the  tuition  tax  credit 
issue.  Our  Constitution  does  not,  as 
Wednesday's  decision  indicates,  forbid 
all  State  relief  for  private  and  parochi- 
al schools.  So  my  purpose  today  is  to 
talk  openly  and  honestly  about  the  tu- 
ition tax  credit  proposal  on  its  own 
merits. 

The  coexistence  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  America's  diversity 
and  freedom  of  choice.  In  his  poem  "I 
hear  American  Singing."  Walt  Whit- 
man heard  in  America  a  chorus  of 
"varied  carols."  Ours  has  always  been 
a  nation  of  many  voices.  And  it  is  to 
our  credit  that  we  have  allowed— 
indeed  encouraged— them  to  be  heard. 

In  this  regard,  Americans  have  been 
free  to  choose  different  schools  and 
educational  programs  which  reflect 
their  own  values.  Most  of  us  choose 
public  schools,  and  I  applaud  the  fine 
efforts  of  our  public  educators.  But  we 
made  our  decisions  knowing  that  we 
had  alternatives— alternatives  which, 
in  fact,  helped  discipline  our  public 
schools,  and  kept  them  responsive  to 
the  commimities  they  served. 

Today,  for  many  Americans,  this 
choice  In  education  is  disappearing. 
Low-  and  middle-income  families  In 
particular  can  now  only  dream  of  af- 
fording even  the  modest  tuition  costs 
of  nonpublic  education.  After  all,  par- 
ents who  send  their  children  to  private 
and  parochial  schools  not  only  pay  tu- 
ition; they  must  also  pay  today's  rising 
tax  rates  that  finance  the  public 
school  system.  Furthermore,  as  infla- 
tion eats  into  their  real  income,  fami- 
lies are  forced  into  higher  tax  brack- 
ets. This  further  erodes  their  financial 
base,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  afford  private  and  parochial 
schools. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  we  are 
today  seeing  a  crisis  in  nonpublic  edu- 
cation; private  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  dropping  like  flies.  In  my 
own  city  of  Buffalo,  43  parochial 
schools  have  been  forced  to  shut  their 
doors  in  the  last  decade.  Catholic 
school  enrollment  alone  is  down  40 
percent.  And  these  figures  are  repeat- 
ed across  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  Nation  as  well.  Today  New  York 
State  Catholic  school  enrollment  is 
down  40  percent;  nationwide  it  is  down 
34  percent. 
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But  I  am  talking  not  Just  about 
Catholic  schools.  Christian  schools 
and  Jewish  schools  and  independent 
schools  and  experimental  schools— all 
are  hard  hit  by  inflation,  declining 
family  incomes,  and  rising  costs. 

The  same  is  true  at  the  college  leveL 
Fewer  and  fewer  families  can  meet  the 
skyrocketing  costs  of  private  and  even 
public  higher  education.  Middle- 
income  families  are  especially  hard 
hit.  as  they  are  often  too  poor  to 
afford  college,  but  too  well  off  to  re- 
ceive Government  aid.  Many  parents 
must  go  deeply  into  debt  to  provide 
higher  education  for  their  children. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Congess  act  to 
protect  educational  diversity  and  free- 
dom of  choice  in  education.  We  have  a 
real  crisis  before  us  in  many  areas  of 
private  education.  But  we  also  have  ft 
tool  at  hand  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Tuition  tax  credits  would  provide  a 
simple,  direct,  and  effective  means  of 
financial  relief  to  the  American  family 
which  supports  private  education. 
Educational  tax  credits  would  also  en- 
courage competition  within  our  educa- 
tional system— competition  which  can 
only  improve  the  quality  of  public 
education.  And  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, tuition  tax  credits  would  help  re- 
store the  freedom  of  educational 
choice  to  lower  and  middle  income 
families. 

This  is  why  I  am  today  reintroduc- 
ing a  tuition  tax  credit  bill,  which 
would  permit  taxpayers  to  subtract 
half  of  the  tuition  they  pay.  up  to 
$500  maximum  for  postsecondary  stu- 
dents, from  their  income  taxes.  The 
credit  would  be  available  for  tuition 
paid  to  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  a  college  or  university,  a  voca- 
tional or  technical  school,  and  an  ac- 
credited business  or  trade  schooL 

But  today  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  arguing  the  specific  de- 
tails of  my  proposal  as  I  am  in  reopen- 
ing the  debate.  I  want  to  see  Congress 
once  again  concentrate  on  the  impor- 
tance of  educational  diversity  and 
freedom  of  choice  in  education. 

As  a  sponsor  of  a  tuition  tax  credit 
plan  2  years  ago,  I  said  in  this  cham- 
ber that  tax  credits- 
Would  help  us  honor  our  tradition  of  plu- 
rality and  freedom  of  choice  in  directing  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  killed  a  tuition  tax  credit  bill— 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  Hovise— 
I  heard  it  said  that  this  was  an  anti- 
Catholic  sentiment.  I  think  it  was 
more  than  that  I  call  it  an  antifamlly 
sentiment  as  well,  because  every 
American  family,  no  matter  what  race 
or  religion,  will  lose  out  if  we  allow  the 
option  of  participating  in  the  richness 
of  private  and  parochial  education  to 
fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  where 
20  percent  of  all  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  attend  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools,  families  have  already 
been  losing  out  in  the  2  years  since 
this  proposal  was  killed.  And  our 
Nation  has  been  losing  out  as  welL  As 
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Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan— « 
witty  and  forceful  defender  of  tuition 
tax  credits— has  pointed  out.  the  vote 
against  tuition  tax  credits ' 


A  loss  to  pluralism,  and  yet  another  In- 
stance of  the  conquest  of  the  private  sector 
by  the  public  sector. 

We  are  quickly  losing  our  freedom  to 
choose.  And  it  is  a  loss  we  can  ill 
afford. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  credits  for  pri- 
vate education.* 


THE  62D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARA'nON  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ESTONIA 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  important  anniversary  which 
will  be  observed  on  February  24.  1980. 
That  date  will  mark  the  62d  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  an  event 
which  climaxed  years  of  struggle  for 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Estonian 
people.  The  struggle  has  continued 
without  surcease  since  then,  save  for 
an  ail-too  brief  period  of  Just  20  years. 
FYom  1920  to  1940,  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia flourished  and  the  Estonian 
people  demonstrated  with  tremendous 
success  what  a  small  nation  can 
achieve  in  all  fields  of  life  and  culture 
when  it  enjoys  peace  and  freedom. 

Estonia's  peace  and  freedom  were 
destroyed  with  brutal  force  in  1940 
when,  as  it  has  done  so  often.  Commu- 
nist Russia  violated  its  own  solemn 
treaties  and  invaded  and  conquered 
Elstonla,  and  Estonia's  Baltic  neigh- 
bors Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Since  that  terrible  act  of  aggression, 
Soviet  Russia  has.  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed the  Estonian  people,  denying 
them  the  basic  human  rights  stipulat- 
ed in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  signed 
with  so  much  ceremony  by  the  Soviet 
Union  nearly  5  years  ago. 

But  the  courageous  Estoniiuu  con- 
tinue their  heroic  struggle  against  the 
brutal  Soviet  regime.  An  Estonian  sci- 
entist, Juril  Kukk  last  month  made 
public  two  documents  signed  by  30  Es- 
tonians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians. 
One,  addressed  to  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary-General  Kurt  Wald^ 
helm  condemned  the  Soviet  inva^on 
of  Afghanistan  and  noted  the  tragic 
parallel  between  that  act  of  aggression 
and  the  Soviet  military  invasion  of  the 
Baltic  States.  The  latest  Russian  inter- 
vention brutally  shattered  a  1933 
Soviet-Afghan  friendship  agreement. 
Just  as  the  Soviets  violated  nonaggres- 
sion  treaties  with  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  in  1940.  "That's  why  Estoni- 
an. Latvian  and  Lithuanian  people 
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know  the  aims  and  results  of  such  ac- 
tions." the  document  declared. 

The  second  document  Is  an  appeal  to 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
and  to  the  national  Olympic  commit- 
tees of  a  number  of  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  asking  that  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  be  moved 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  That  docu- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  cites  a  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  moving^  the  games, 
in  addition  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  The  document  points  out 
that  the  Olympic  regatta  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tallinn,  the  capital  of 
Soviet-occupied  Estonia.  To  hold  a 
world  six>rts  event  in  a  city  occupied 
by  an  invading  foreign  government 
"tramples  on  the  principles  of  the 
Olympic  games."  as  the  documtent 
states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  upon,  our  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  exert  every  effort 
to  move  the  summer  Olympic  games 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  President 
already  has  called  on  the  American 
Olympic  Committee  to  boycott  the 
summer  games  if  they  cannot  be 
moved.  The  American  committee  must 
follow  the  President's  request.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  provide  a  de 
facto  recognition  of  Russia's  forcible 
annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  an  annexation  which  the 
United  States  has  never  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  observe  the  62d 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia on  February  24.  let  each  one  of  us 
in  the  U^.  Congress  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port for  the  tremendous  struggle  for 
freedom  being  waged  by  the  heroic  Es- 
tonian people.. Let  us  encourage  the 
continuation  of  their  efforts  to  gain 
success  in  that  struggle  for  their  basic 
human  rights  and  the  independence  of 
their  proud  nation.  We  salute  the 
great  courage  and  determination  of 
those  Estonians  who  risk  their  lives  by 
challenging  the  power  of  the  Kremlin 
rulers,  but  who,  nevertheless,  continue 
their  brave  battle  for  freedom.* 


MY  ROLE  IN  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 
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HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

or  VIROIlfIA 
ni  THE  House  or  REntSSOfTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22. 1980 

•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  The  contest 
theme  this  year  was  "My  Role  in 
America's  Future." 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  1980  win- 
ning contestant  from  Virginia.  Miss 
Lisa  Foley  of  Mount  Sidney.  Va.,  re- 
sides in  my  congressional  district.  I 
call  to  your  attention  her  award  win- 
ning speech  which  follows: 
Lisa  Folkt,  VutciifiA  Wnntn.  1979-80  VFW 

Voics  or  DDfocRACT  Scholarship  Pro- 

GKAM 

America:  my  country,  my  home,  my  re- 
sponsibility. ImmlgranU.  who  have  come  to 
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live  in  our  country,  have  a  better  idea  of 
how  special  our  government  is  than  those  of 
use  who  were  bom  here,  but  all  of  us  need 
to  be  much  more  aware  of  how  privileged 
our  way  of  life  is  and  what  a  shame  it  would 
be  If  we  lost  it  because  of  inactivity  and  lacli 
of  concern.  We  are  guaranteed  religious,  po- 
litical, and  Individual  freedom.  It  is  not  free- 
dom to  do  as  we  wish  or  to  sit  back  while 
others  determine  our  futures  for  us;  instead, 
it  is  freedom  to  take  an  active  role  in  shap- 
ing America's  growth. 

Our  founding  fathers,  along  with  thou- 
sands of  men  after  them^  fought  for  our 
right  to  live  In  a  country  where  people  are 
equal  and  government  is  fair.  Like  those 
men,  we,  too,  need  to  pledge  our  coopera- 
tion, our  concern,  and  our  lives  to  our  coun- 
try's defense. 

Voting,  considered  one  of  the  privileges  of 
Americans,  is  actually  the  duty  of  every 
American  who  has  and  enjoys  our  standard 
of  Uving.  I  will  vote  in  the  next  presidential 
election  because  my  vote  represents  my 
belief  and  ideas.  I5emocracy  is  a  government 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people:  it  cannot 
function  if  its  citizens  are  too  apathetic  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  sut>port  their  leaders.  If 
we  fall  to  voice  our  political  opinions,  de- 
mocracy will  fade  and  it  will  be  replaced  by 
monarchy. 

The  occupation  I  choose  will  help  deter- 
mine my  role  in  America's  future.  If  I 
choose  to  be  a  scientist,  I  will  help  Ameri- 
ca's technology.  If  I  choose  to  be  a  farmer,  I 
will  feed  America's  people.  If  I  choose  to  be 
a  laborer.  I  will  help  to  maintain  America's 
strength  in  industry.  If  I  choose  to  be  a 
mother,  I  will  shape  America's  future 
adults.  Regardless  of  what  career  I  choose, 
there  will  be  a  place  for  me  to  improve  my 
country.  America  needs  each  one  of  its  citi- 
zen's contributions  to  remain  strong  and 
prosperous. 

The  biggest  problem  facing  American 
today  is  the  energy  shortage,  a  problem  we 
all  have  to  face.  The  President  has  asked  us 
to  conserve  and  we  must  in  order  to  have 
fuel  for  years  to  come.  We  all  ask:  "What 
can  I  do?"  Well,  I  will  turn  down  my  ther- 
mostat to  sixty-eight  degrees,  and  I'll  still 
be  comfortable.  I  will  plan  my  errands  care- 
fully so  that  I  use  less  gas  for  my  car.  I  will 
support  all  programs  devised  for  saving  our 
resources  and  creating  new  ones. 

However,  in  conserving  and  creating  fuel 
sources,  we  must  not  risk  our  wildlife,  air 
and  water.  America  is  not  only  its  people 
but  also  its  wildlife  and  land.  I  will  always 
be  conscious  of  my  actions  to  see  that  I 
don't  mar  the  beauty  of  our  country. 

Above  all.  I  need  to  be  a  patriot.  I  can 
vote,  do  my  Job  well,  conserve  energy,  and 
protect  the  environment,  but  If  I  don't  love 
my  country,  I  will  be  of  little  help.  Extreme 
nationalism  has  been  the  underlying  cause 
for  many  wars:  however,  without  rational 
nationalism  a  country  cannot  exist.  Ameri- 
cans have  a  history  of  patriots  (Oeorge 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Abraham  Lincoln.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt); we  must  also  have  a  future  of  patriots. 

It  is  time  Americans  begin  to  work  togeth- 
er to  promote  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
freedoms  we  share.  I,  as  well  as  every  other 
citizen,  will  play  an  active  part  in  America's 
future  because  we  are  America.* 


PUBLIC  LAW  480  PROGRAM  IN 
EGYPT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T^tesday.  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.   HAMILTON.    Mr.   Speaker.   I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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my  colleagues  some  correspondence 
Chairman  Zablocki  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I  had  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding 
the  size  of  the  Public  Law  480  program 
in  Egypt  and  the  implementation  of 
the  self-help  provisions  contained  in 
the  United  States-Egyptian  Public 
Law  480  agreement. 

Egypt  is  a  major  recipient  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  and  Public  Law  480  as- 
sistance. It  has  received  between  one- 
quarter  and  one-third  of  the  entire 
Public  Law  480,  title  I  assistance  over 
each  of  the  last  few  years.  Given  the 
size  of  the  program  and  congressional 
interest  in  the  implementation  of  the 
self-help  provisions,  the  committee 
will  continue  its  careful  oversight  of 
this  program. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  self-help 
provisions  of  the  fiscal  year  1980 
United  States-Egyptian  Public  Law 
480  agreement  and  our  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  self-help  provisions  «u-e  identi- 
cal to  those  in  previous  agreements 
but  the  target  dates  for  completion  of 
the  actions  and  studies  contemplated 
have  been  considerably  extended. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  oh  Foreign  Attairs, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  30. 1919. 
Hon.  Bob  Bergland, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  Two  communica- 
tions recently  received  from  your  Depart- 
ment raise  some  serious  questions  concern- 
ing the  Pood-for-Peace  program  in  Egypt. 

One  Involves  the  Initial  allocations  for 
Public  Law  480  Title  I  (concessional  sales) 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  The  allocations  include 
1.6  million  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  equiva- 
lent for  Egypt,  an  increase  of  100,000  tons 
above  the  amount  in  the  fiscal  year  1980 
Congressional  Presentation  originally  given 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  allocation  for  Egypt  this  fiscal  year 
thus  amounts  to  more  than  one  third  of  all 
Public  Law  480  Title  I  food  assistance  pro- 
vided worldwide,  which  is  many  times  the 
amount  of  Title  I  food  aid  the  United  SUtes 
sends  to  any  other  country.  Furthermore,  as 
you  know.  Egypt  already  has  a  higher  nutri- 
tional intake  per  capita  than  many  develop- 
ing countries,  and  there  are  a  number  of  re- 
quests from  such  countries  for  food  assist- 
ance in  excess  of  the  amounts  available 
under  the  fiscal  1980  ceiling  for  Title  I. 

This  allocation  for  Egypt  raises  several 
questions: 

Why  is  the  Public  Law  480  Title  I  aid  to 
Egypt  being  increased? 

If  the  assistance  is  being  provided  for  for- 
eifoi  policy  reasons,  rather  than  relative  nu- 
tritional need  as  compared  with  other  claim- 
ants on  Public  Law  480,  why  does  the 
United  States  not  provide  the  aid  through 
funding  rather  than  through  food  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  greater  need  elsewhere? 

If  the  large  amounts  of  funding  already 
voted  for  Egypt  by  Congress  are  insuffi- 
cient, why  does  the  Executive  branch  not 
request  more  funds  or  reprogram  from 
other  accounts  rather  than  using  food  draw- 
ing on  the  limited  amounts  available? 

Second,  the  material  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  Committee  concerning  the 
new  Public  Law  480  Title  I  agreement  with 
Egypt  indicates  that  little  emphasis  is  being 
applied  to  the  self-help  provisions  of  Title  I 
aid  to  Egypt.  A  number  of  the  provisions  in 
the  fiscal  year  1980  agreement  are  similar  to 
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those  in  last  year's  agreement  and  provide 
for  measures  which  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment should  be  undertaking,  and  presum- 
ably would  be  undertaking,  whether  or  not 
it  receives  1.6  million  tons  of  Public  Law 
480. 

Additionally,  several  provisions  in  the  new 
agreement  appear  to  be  Identical  to  those  in 
last  year's  agreement  under  which  the 
Eg>'ptian  government  agreed  to  have  certain 
reviews,  planning,  and  analyses  completed 
this  year,  but  whose  completion  dates  are 
now  scheduled  for  next  year.  Meanwhile  the 
level  of  Public  Law  480  aid  to  Egypt  is  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level  and,  indeed,  increased. 

We  ask.  would  a  more  effective  use  of  this 
large  Public  Law  480  program  be  to  relate  it 
in  a  meaningful  way  to  self-help  measures 
by  Egypt,  possibly  including  a  linkage  be- 
tween the  level  of  Title  I  assistance  and 
Egypt's  performance  under  the  agreement? 

We  strongly  support  U.S.  aid  to  Egypt  and 
the  contribution  of  President  Sadat  toward 
t  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  By  the 
same  token,  we  believe  it  to  t>e  both  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  Egypt 
to  help  ensure  that  Egj-pt  move  as  rapidly 
u  possible  to  «  position  of  economic  inde- 
pendence and  self-sustaining  grovith. 

We  are  asking  these  questions  of  you,  IXt. 
Secretary,  because  the  communications 
which  gave  rise  to  them  came  from  your  De- 
partment. If,  however,  you  believe  the  re- 
sponses should  come  to  us  from  elsewhere 
in  the  Executive  branch,  please  indicate 
where  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  our  in- 
quiry there. 

With  best  wishes,  we  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clemeht  J.  Zablocki. 

Chairman. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Miattle  East 

btPARTMSNT  or  AGRICULTURE, 

Omcz  or  the  Secretary, 
Waahington,  D.C,  February  11, 1980. 

Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  I  apologize 
for  the  delay  in  this  further  response  to 
your  joint  letter  with  Chairman  Zablocki  of 
October  30  concerning  the  Public  Law  480 
Pood  for  Peace  program  in  Egypt. 

The  high  level  of  Public  Law  480  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  year  198|0  is  an  integral  compo- 
nent of  the  overall  VS.  economic  assistance 
package  being  provided  to  Egypt.  This  eco- 
nomic assistance  level  is  viewed  as  necessary 
support  for  President  Sadat's  peace  initia- 
tives for  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace 
settlement.  It  is  our  belief  that  President 
Sadat's  efforts  will  t>e  enhanced  by  an  Egyp- 
tian economy  which  continues  to  experience 
substantial  rates  of  growth  and  increasingly 
provides  greater  opportunities  and  benefits 
to  all  Egyptians  so  they  can  achieve  a  better 
standard  of  living. 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  Egyptian 
Government  has  maintained  a  high  level  of 
domestic  investment  activities,  stabilized 
their  balance  of  payments  situation  and 
continued  to  experience  a  significant  rate  of 
economic  growth.  However,  Egypt's  con- 
sumption requirements  for  food  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  continue  to  increase  sub- 
stantially due  to  population  increases  and  a 
limited  arable  land  base.  Although  a  sUble 
balance  of  payments  situation  has  been  re- 
stored from  the  worsening  trend  of  earlier 
years,  Egypt's  current  account  deficit  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  very  large  in  1980— about 
$1.8  to  tl.9  billion.  Thus.  Egypt  currently  is 
not  in  a  postion  to  finance  essential  food  im- 
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porta  and  »"■«">**''  a  high  level  of  domestic 
investment  activities  without  the  present 
level  of  concessional  financing  from  the 
United  States  and  other  donors,  which  in- 
cludes food  aid. 

In  your  letter  you  raised  the  question 
about  insufficient  funds  for  Public  Law  480 
programming  and  initial  allocations  under 
Title  I.  The  initial  allocaUon  table  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  was  based/on  a  fiscal  year 
1980  budget  amendment  which  would  have 
provided  $102.8  million  in  additional  fund- 
ing for  Title  I  programs.  The  additional  al- 
location for  Egypt  was  considered  appropri- 
ate In  light  of  this  requested  increase.  How- 
ever, only  $58.7  mllUon  of  the  additional 
funds  were  actually  appropriated.  Although 
some  of  the  initially  requested  Increase  in 
Title  I  funds  was  subsequently  needed  to 
provide  for  unanticipated  emergency  needs 
under  Title  II,  a  supplemental  request  for 
$24.1  million  for  Title  I  is  still  pending  and 
additional  funds  will  t>e  sought  as  a  result  of 
the  Soviet  ^rain  shipment  suspension  and  to 
meet  food  and  development  program  needs 
in  all  the  countries  benefiting  from  Public 
Law  480  assistance. 

In  response  to  your  questions  about  the 
Government  of  Egypt's  self  help  measures 
in  the  fiscal  year  1979  Title  I  agreement, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Cairo  advised  that  the 
annual  report,  which  will  detail  progress  re- 
alized against  each  measure,  is  expected  in 
February.  Based  upon  our  own  preliminary 
assessment,  however,  we  believe  the  govern- 
ment's overall  performance  to  be  generally 
satisfactory. 

Of  the  nine  measures  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1979  Title  I  agreement,  our  Judg- 
ment is  that  progress  has  been  sufficient  in 
all  but  one  and  in  this  latter  instance  (anal- 
ysis of  the  family  planning  program)  admin- 
istrative changes  in  the  BCinistry  of  Health 
have  caused  a  delay  in  Implementation.  Ad- 
ditional work  with  the  Ministry  will  be  re- 
quired this  year.  In  the  case  of  two  meas- 
ures (storage  and  irrigation),  we  believe  the 
government's  programs  are  fully  adequate 
and.  therefore,  are  not  incorporated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  agreement  in  order  to  ra- 
courage  more  work  be  concentrated  on  the 
analytical  base  measures.  In  several  in- 
stances, e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  input-output 
study  and  statistical  analysis  measures,  AID 
projects  were  to  have  been  important  vehi- 
cles for  Implementation  of  studies.  However, 
these  projects  were  not  developed  as  rapidly 
as  anticipated  last  year  and  consequently 
the  measures  were  carried  over  for  further 
implementation  this  year.  In  short,  while 
additional  self-help  efforts  will  be  required 
on  most  of  the  fiscal  year  1979  measures, 
important  progress  has  been  realized. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Bergland. 

Enclosure. 

Self-Help  Measures 

A.  In  implementing  these  self-help  meas- 
ures specific  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  con- 
tributing directly  to  development  progress 
in  poor  rural  areas  and  enabling  the  poor  to 
participate  actively  in  increasing  agricultur- 
al production  through  small  farm  agricul- 
ture. 

B.  The  Government  of  Egypt  agrees  to 
undertake  the  following  programs  and  to 
provide  adequate  financial,  technical  and 
managerial  resources  for  their  implementa- 
tion: 

1.  To  encourage  establistmfient  of  self  suf- 
ficient private  sector  agriculture  coopera- 
tives and  to  encourage  the  use  of  improved 
technologies  through  the  cooperative 
system.  Empiiasi^  should  initially  be  placed 
on  training  that  includes  an  operational 
orientation  towards  the  management  and 
planning  of  cooperative  activities: 
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3.  To  improve  further  the  management' 
and  efficient  use  of  water  by  rebai>Uitation 
of  lands  that  are  affected  by  salinity  prob- 
lems and  by  encouraging  good  water  man- 
agement practices.  These  efforts  should  in- 
clude the  training  of  fanners  and  agricul- 
tural technicians  in  basic  water  manage- 
ment sldlls: 

3.  To  have  completed  by  September  M, 
1980,  a  review  and  analysis  of  pricing  poli- 
cies for  agricultural  inputs.  e.g..  fertiliser, 
and  for  agricultural  outputs  that  provides  a 
basis  for  possible  changes  in  the  system  of 
output  incentives  and  in  systems  for  the  al- 
location and  the  use  of  inputs. 

4.  To  develop  firm  plans  by  June  30,  1980, 
for  improving  the  OOE's  capacity  within 
the  agricultural  sector  for  data  collection, 
analyses  and  the  use  of  results  in  planning 
developmental  programs  and  in  determining 
production,  pricing  and  marketing  policies. 

5.  Within  the  framework  of  the  five-year 
plan  to  have  completed  for  use  in  the  1980 
budget  process,  a  reassessment  of  agricul- 
tural sector  investment  levels  with  particu- 
lar tocui  on  investment  level  targets  for  im- 
provement of  existing  agricultural  lands  as 
well  as  development  of  marginal  lands.  This 
includes,  as  part  of  this  process,  the  study 
of  alternative  options  for  land  use  in  those 
lands  presently  under  cultivation  such  as 
use  of  improved  seeds,  fertilizers  or  a 
change  in  the  cropping  patterns,  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  pUot  projects  in 
marginal  lands  not  yet  under  cultivation. 

6.  Utilizing  the  results  of  the  agricultural 
mechanization  feasibility  study,  and  other 
relevant  information  that  may  be  available, 
to  undertake  the  formulation  of  a  national 
agricultural  mechanization  policy  which 
would  encourage  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  appropriate  technology  and 
small  farm  machinery  including  tractors. 
This  effort  should  include  the  training  of 
mechanics  and  drivers  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  maintenance  and  spare  parts 
system. 

7.  To  unoertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  subsidies  on  food  items  with  a  view 
toward  developing  a  plan  by  September  30, 
1980,  for  gradual  rationaUeation  of  subsidies 
that  will  protect  lower-income  groups  from 
harmful  price  increases  on  basic  food  items. 

8.  To  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  present 
public  and  private  family  planning  program 
with  the  »lm  of  identifylni^  key  bottlenecks 
and  developing  a  strategy  for  overcoming 
these  by  September  30, 1980.» 


NA-nONAL  CANCER  DAY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

or  WEST  vncoriA 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPIIESC3«TATTVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  designa- 
ting September  8  as  National  Cancer 
Day.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed 
commemorative  day  is  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  cancer  and  to  stimulate  inter- 
est which  I  hope  might  ultimately  lead 
to  increased  research  and.  eventually, 
a  cure. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  cancer 
prevention  measure  and  vitally  needed 
piece  of  legislation  since  cancer  will 
strike  750.000  this  year  and  by  the 
year  2000,  deaths  from  cancer  may 
number  8  million  annusdly  as  reported 
by  the  World  Health  Organization. 
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Nation&I  Cancer  Day  is  proposed  as 
a  unique  and  high  energy  motivating 
factor  to  sensitize  the  public  mind  for 
an  early  cancer  checkup.  This  resolu- 
tion would  set  aside  1  day  each  year  to 
motivate  the  public  consciousness  for 
an  early  cancer  checkup  and  to  dis- 
perse cancer  related  material.  ^ 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  most  sig- 
nificant and  worthwhile  day.* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
ta  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Fnday.  February  22.  J  980 

•  Mr.  SKEX^TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  This  year  more  than  250.000 
secondary  school  students  participated 
In  the  contest,  and  a  winning  contest- 
ant from  each  State  has  been  selected 
to  compete  In  the  final  Judging  here  in 
Washington. 

The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
"My  Role  in  America's  Future,"  and  it 
Is  with  great  pride  that  I  am  able  to 
share  the  winning  speech  from  the 
State  of  Missouri  with  my  colleagues. 
The  author.  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth 
Gagnon,  is  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Independence,  Mo.,  and  is  presently  a 
Junior  at  St.  Mary's  High  School.  Miss 
Gagnon's  theme  clearly  displays  her 
luderstanding  of  and  her  willingness 
to  accept  her  role  in  America's  future. 
I  commend  Miss  Gagnon  on  this  fine 
piece,  and  I  submit  her  essay  here 
today  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  serve  all 
of  us  as  a  reminder  of  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  American  citizens. 

Miss  Gagnon's  theme  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

AlfNE  EUZABETH  OagNON ,  MISSOURI  WINNER, 

l»79-«0  VFW  Voice  or  Democracy  Schol- 
arship Program 

My  role  in  America's  future,  whether  It  be 
Pre«ldent  of  the  United  SUtes.  housewife, 
athlete,  plumber  or  your  local  radio  sU- 
tlon's  disc  Jockey,  affect*  myself,  my  family 
and  my  country.  My  role  in  America's 
future  as  an  individual  is  very  important. 
My  role  or  my  Job  shouldn't  be  one  that  Is 
talien  lightly.  I  shouldn't  play  It  or  take  It 
as  a  Job  that's  at  the  office  and  when  I  go 
home  It  stays  at  the  office;  or  something  I 
can  put  on  the  shelf  In  the  closet  and  when 
I  want,  open  the  door  and  take  it  out  and 
put  it  on.  No  I  should  believe  my  role  live 
it,  be  it  and  show  it. 

My  role  In  America's  future  consists  of  my 
morals,  values,  beliefs,  trustworthiness,  loy- 
alty and  participation  In  the  government. 
My  morals,  values  and  beliefs  are  what  I 
perceive  to  be  right  or  wrong;  and  if  they 
are  used  correctly,  they  wont  decide  wheth- 
er my  child  will  watch  some  show  that  will 
be  harmfiU  to  his  or  her  Intellect,  but  they 
will  decide  whether  that  harmful  show  will 
be  on  the  TV  to  tempt  my  child  to  watch  It 
They  will  decide  things  beyond  our  Imagina- 
tion. Because  we're  talking  about  the 
future,  we  don't  know  what's  in  store  for  us, 
but  if  we  keep  our  morals  in  tune,  if  we 
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always  understand  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  well  be  alright. 

My  role  In  America's  future  Isn't  only 
what  I'll  benefit  from  It,  but  also  what  I  put 
into  It.  "Every  nation  gets  the  government 
It  deserves"!,  so  my  trust  and  loyalty  to  my 
Country  is  a  necessity.  In  the  future  I  will 
be  putting  people  into  office;  people  who 
wiU  represent  my  Country,  the  people  in  It, 
what  we  stand  for,  what  we  believe  in  and  in 
what  direction  we're  heading.  So  it's  not 
only  my  duty  to  elect  these  people  and  put 
them  Into  office,  but  It's  also  my  duty  to 
stand  behind  them;  not  tear  them  down  but 
build  them  up. 

The  key  to  making  my  role  a  success  is  to 
participate.  Participation  U  the  key  element 
of  my  role.  Participation  will  throw  open 
the  doors  of  the  future.  It  will  Introduce 
new  thoughte  and  Ideas.  It  will  bring  new 
successes.  Participation  ties  together  what  I 
believe  and  what  I  stand  for.  I  myself  wiU 
always  know  my  morals,  values,  beliefs  and 
know  that  I  am  trustworthy  and  loyal,  but 
participation  gives  me  the  chance  to  share 
with  others  my  own  viewpoInU  and  feelings. 
Participation  Is  Democracy!  Our  govern- 
ment was  formed  by  our  forefathers.  The 
Constitution  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the 
best  and  most  famous  leaders  we  have  ever 
had.   Leaders  such   as   Thomas   Jefferson, 
Benjamin    Franklin,    George    Washington 
and  James  Madison  who  was  Imown  as  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution.  This  was  all 
done  so  I  could  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press how  I  feel;  so  I  could  have  a  voice  in 
democracy;  so  I  could  participate.  My  role  Is 
to  participate,  to  Ut  people  know  I  care,  to 
stand  up  and  sUte  what  I  think  Is  right  and 
where  I  stand. 

Our  Country  is  run  by  the  people  through 
the  government.  Our  laws  are  of  the  People 
by  the  People  and  for  the  People;  and  I  am' 
one   of   these   People!    I   will    help   decide 
whether  America  will  rise  to  the  heights,  or 
fall  to  the  depths.  It's  up  to  me  to  give  my 
all,  to  have  faith  and  beUeve  In  my  Country. 
In  the  future  there  will  be  mountains  to 
climb  and  skyscrapers  to  build,  and  I  will  be 
there  to  help  pull  that  rope  and  lay  that 
brick.  Now  you  are  laying  the  path  for  to- 
morrow, the  tomorrow  I  will  Uve  in.  And 
then  it  will  be  my  turn  to  lay  the  future  for 
my  children.  It's  my  responsibility  to  set  an 
example  for  them  to  follow;  something  they 
can  latch  onto  and  learn  from.  My  role  In 
America's  future  might  very  well  be  that  of 
President  or  housewife,  but  It's  not  so  much 
my  occupation  as  It  Is  how  I  live  my  every- 
day life;  what  I  give  my  Country.  I  want 
America  to  go  far!  And  It  Is  for  us  as  Ameri- 
C3ins  to  be  dedici>ted  to  the  great  ta.sk  of  as- 
suring that     this  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  oeoole  shall  not  oerish  from 
this  earth."  My  role  is  to  help  this  dream 
come    true;    to    exercise    my    freedom    of 
speech,  and  to  participate.  In  the  future,  I 
horv  mv  fellow  Americfno  will  do  the  same! 
'America    is   a   chorus,    it    must    be   sung 
together  "• 
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receiving    certain    Government    pen- 
sions. 

As  you  know,  the  public  pension 
offset  was  included  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1977.  In  general 
the  law  now  requires  the  reduction  of 
a  social  security  spouse's  or  surviving 
spouse's  benefits  if  a  beneficiary  re- 
ceives a  public  pension  based  on  his  or 
her  own  work  in  Government  employ- 
ment that  is  not  covered  under  social 
security. 

While  the  concept  was  well-inten- 
tioned, to  help  shore  up  the  financial- 
ly shaky  social  security  system,  it  was 
structured  In  such  a  way  that  it  can 
only  work  a  hardship  against  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  women,  particularly 
widows  in  their  late  fifties,  who  are 
either  drawing  pensions  or  who  will  be 
eligible  for  retirement  in  the  next  few 
years.  It  will  be  Impossible  for  these 
women  to  change  their  life  strategy  at 
this  late  date,  yet  they  have  been  pre- 
paring for  retirement  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  would  be  eligible 
for  a  full  wife's  or  widow's  share  under 
social  security.  In  addition,  if  they  are 
displaced  homemakers  and  did  not 
work  outside  the  home  until  the  death 
of  their  husbands,  they  often  have  not 
sufficient  work  credits  on  their  own 
account  to  yield  a  decent  benefit 
under  social  security. 

Divorced  women  and  men,  married 
10  years  but  not  20  years,  and  eligible 
for  benefits  in  January  1979  or  later, 
are  immediately  affected  by  this 
change  in  the  law.  All  others  have 
until  1982  before  the  offset  takes 
effect. 

It  is  understandable  that  Congress 
wished  to  provide  some  relief  for  the 
financially  ailing  social  security 
system  when  It  enacted  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1977,  but  it  Is 
also  clear  that  In  practice,  the  law  will 
work  a  harsh  and  clearly  unintended 
effect  upon  thousands  of  working  men 
and  women.  Caught  in  the  crunch 
caused  by  this  change  in  the  law.  they 
look  to  Congress  to  remedy  the  unfor- 
tunate and  unforeseen  consequence  of 
that  legislation. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  eliminating  the  offset.  Cer- 
tainly, there  must  be  a  way  to  protect 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  without  jeopardizing  the 
retirement  plans  of  so  many  worldng 
men  and  women. 

Thank  you.« 


REPEAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
OFFSET 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 


or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22.  1980 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  offset  against  social  security  bene- 
fits which  Is  presently  Imposed  In  the 
case  of  spouses  and  surviving  spouses 


YEAR  OF  THE  COAST-1980 

HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSAGHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  Issues  in  "The  Year  of  the 
Coast"  Is  the  conflict  between  public 
access  to  and  private  ownership  of  our 
coastal  beaches.  Excessive  use,  includ- 
ing the  opening  of  beaches  to  vehicu- 
lar traffic,  has  destroyed  much  of  our 
shoreline  in  recent  years.  This  deterio- 
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ration  has  been  intensified  by  the 
overdevelopment  of  our  coastal  re- 
gions, and  as  a  result,  many  of  our 
shorelines  have  been  irreparably  dam- 
aged. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  submit, 
for  my   colleagues'   information,   an- 
other   article    in    a    series    by    Jack 
Thomas  of  the  Boston  Globe.  The  ar- 
ticle   discusses    the    battle    between 
public  and  private  use  of  beaches  in 
the  States  of  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  some  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  protect  our 
coastal   environment   in   these   areas. 
The  principal  focus  of  our  efforts  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
during     1980— "The     Year     of     the 
Coast"— will  be  the  continuation  and 
improvement  of  these  kinds  of  protec- 
tions. 
A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 
A  West  Coast  Tug-op- War— "Access  to 
Beach"  a  Calipornia  Battle  Cry 
(By  Jack  Thomas,  Globe  staff) 
It's  a  clear,  sunny  day  here  on  Drakes 
Beach,  Just  north  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
and  the  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  stun- 
ning. 

The  water  is  warm,  too,  but  there's  no  one 
swimming.  Nobody's  fishing,  either,  or  surf- 
ing or  walking  along  the  beach  or  lying  in 
the  Bim,  and  there  are  no  children  playing 
in  the  tidal  pools  or  making  sand  castles. 
There's  nobody  in  sight  for  miles  in  either 
direction. 
Where  is  everybody? 

With  22  million  people  living  in  Califor- 
nia, and  18.5  million  of  them  crowded  into  a 
30-mile  strip  along  the  coast,  how  is  It  possi- 
ble that  on  a  sunny  summer  day,  one  of  the 
more  beautiful  beaches  on  the  West  Coast  is 
de.serted? 

The  answer  is  that  Drakes  Beach  is  part 
of  Hollister  Ranch,  owned  by  a  powerful 
consortium  of  wealthy  landowners  who 
hav.*  paid  up  to  half  a  million  dollars  each 
for  100-acre  lots  around  Drakes  Beach,  and 
who  have  shut  off  public  access  to  an  8.5 
mile  stretch  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It's  a  problem  tai  every  coastal  state. 
Americans  have  trouble  these  days  finding  a 
path  to  the  sea. 

"Even  more  important  than  who  owns  the 
coastline  Is  who  has  access  to"it."  says  Roger 
Revelle,  former  director  of  the  Scripps  In- 
stitution for  Oceanography  in  La  Jolla. 

The  actions  of  the  Hollister  Ranch  Assn. 
are  illegal,  according  to  the  California 
Coastal  Conmilssion,  because  they  violate 
the  state  constitution,  which  guarantees 
public  ownership  and  public  access  to  the 
California  shoreline  from  Mexico  to  Oregon. 
Who  really  owns  the  nation's  88,633-mile 
coastline,  anyway? 

The  coast  of  the  United  States  is  made  up 
of  some  of  the  more  beautiful  real  estate  in 
the  country,  but,  obviously,  there's  only  a 
limited  amount  of  It. 

Should  the  shoreline,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered public  property,  as  the  California  con- 
stitution says,  with  access  for  everybody? 

Or  should  it  be  available  only  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  own  it— as  in  Maine, 
where  97  percent  of  the  coastline  is  private- 
ly owned,  and  Inaccessible  to  the  public? 

As  the  population  has  increased  and  as 
the  value  of  real  estate  has  climbed  steadily 
since  World  War  n,  so,  too,  has  the  nation's 
coastline  become  an  enclave  for  the  rich  and 
privileged. 

And  as  the  beaches  become  more  crowded 
and  more  restricted,  thoae  who  cannot  get 
to  the  shoreline  are  becoming  increasingly 
resentful  of  those  who  own  and  dose  off  the 
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lieaches.  It  Is  an  Issue  marked  by  the  bitter- 
ness customarily  associated  with  any  class 
struggle. 

"In  the  United  States,"  explains  ReveUe. 
"the  concept  of  private  property  is  very 
strong.  Americans  say,  'No  one's  going  to 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  land.'  But  the 
coastline  is  a  limited  resource,  even  more 
limited  than  oil,  and  in  that  sense,  perhaps 
more  of  It  should  be  made  available  to  more 
people."    • 

Sue  Nelson,  of  Los  Angeles,  head  of  an  en- 
vironmental group  called  Friends  of  Santa 
Monica  Mountains,  put  It  even  more  strong- 
ly. "You're  damn  right  we  think  every 
beach  should  be  public." 

A  favorite  example  is  Malibu,  a  communi- 
ty popular  among  movie  stars,  the  home  of 
Cary  Grant,  Linda  Ronstadt,  and  Olivia 
Newton-John,  where  the  wealthy  have 
bought  mo3t  of  the  coastline  and  where  the 
Pacific  Ocean  has  been  virtually  walled  off 
for  long  stretches  by  means  of  guards  in 
gatehouses,  electronically  sensitive  doors, 
tall  bushes,  and  taller  walls.  Indeed,  one  can 
drive  for  miles  along  Route  101  in  Malibu 
without  realizing  the  shore  Is  a  few  feet 
from  the  highway. 

The  problem  is  not  unique  to  California. 

Nationally,  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the 
shoreline  Is  owned  privately,  and  3  percent 
by  the  military,  according  to  studies  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  leaving  less  than 
7  percent  available  for  public  recreation. 

In  Massachusetts,  along  the  exclusive 
North  Shore,  large  stretches  of  shoreline 
are  not  even  visible  to  the  public.  Of  South 
Carolina's  3,063-mile  coast,  only  3  percent  is 
set  aside  for  public  recreation.  In  Florida, 
with  the  exception  of  Everglades  National 
Park,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  shore  Is  de- 
voted to  public  parks. 

The  Issue  is  complex. 

On  one  side  is  the  notion  that  the  public 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  the  nation's  seashore 
tor  recreation,  that  the  oceans  belong  to  ev- 
erybody. 

On  the  other  is  the  traditional  American 
belief  that  private  property  ought  to  be  Just 
that— private,  and  suggestions  to  the  con- 
trary are  considered  seditious  and  socialis- 
tic. 

Public  access  to  the  beach  is  least  agree- 
able to  the  man  who  owns  the  beach. 

How,  for  example,  do  you  explain  to  the 
family  that  has  invested  its  life  savings  in  a 
summer  cottage  on  the  shoreline  that  now 
it  must  open  its  beach  to  suiueekers,  swim- 
mers, fishermen,  surfers,  sidndivers,  saUors, 
photographers,  ballplayers,  frisbee  enthusi- 
asts, power  boaters,  picnickers,  and  dune 
buggy  drivers? 

"It's  Just  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds,"  says 
William  Painter,  director  of  the  Coast  Alli- 
ance in  Washington.  "You  can't  Just  advo- 
cate a  national  open  beach  law  around  the 
nation.  If  you  tried  it  in  New  England, 
where  the  concept  of  private  property  runs 
deep,  you'd  get  exactly  nowhere." 

The  fight  for  public  access  to  America's 
beaches  has  been  led  by  three  states:  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  California. 

In  the  late  SO's,  Texas  passed  an  Open 
Beaches  Law  that  said  the  wet  sand  was 
publicly  owned,  that  the  public  had  a  pre- 
siuned  right  to  pass  through  public  property 
to  get  to  the  beach,  and  even  a  right  to 
drive  automobiles  on  the  sand.  ' 

The  law  is  enforced,  too. 

Two  years  ago,  according  to  Richard 
Lowerre,  of  the  Texas  Attorney  General's 
office,  the  state  went  to  court  to  force  the 
owner  of  a  motel  to  move  his  building  be- 
cause It  obstructed  the  public  right  of  way 
to  the  beach. 

On  weekends,  traffic  on  Galveston  tteach- 
es  is  bumper  to  bumper.  Just  the  way  it  Is  in 
Houston  on  weekdays,  and  environmental- 
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ists  now  want  to  ban  automobUes  from  the 
beach,  saying  they  pack  sand,  pollute  water, 
kill  dune  grasses,  endanger  the  dunes  and 
threaten  wildlife. 

Since  most  Texas  beaches  are  surrounded 
by  marshes  and  therefore,  accessible  only 
by  automobile,  the  move  to  ban  vehicles  is 
seen,  in  effect,  as  a  repeal  of  the  Open 
Beaches  Law.  and  a  return  of  the  beaches  to 
private  property  owners. 

"There  was  a  fear  here  in  Texas,"  said  Mi- 
chael McElroy.  of  Austin.  Tex.,  a  legislative 
aide,  "that  property  In  Galveston  and  Padre 
Islands  was  being  bought  up  too  fast,  that 
people  were  putting  up  "No  Trespassing' 
signs,  and  that  eventually,  there'd  be  no 
place  for  the  public  to  go.  People  were  wor- 
ried we'd  end  up  looking  like  Miami  Beach, 
so  we  passed  a  law  saying  all  beaches  in 
Texas  are  public,  and  shoreline  owners  must 
provide  access.  As  far  as  we're  concerned. 
it's  working  Just  fine." 

Oregon  followed  in  1969.  when  the  legisla- 
ture voted  to  formalize  a  tradition  that  the 
State's  1410  miles  of  shore  from  California 
to  Washington  belonged  to  the  public. 

"We're  selfish  with  our  coast,"  said  Carol 
Tremblay,  50,  a  waitress  who  works  in  a 
Garibaldi,  Ore.,  restaurant  across  the  street 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  "Don't  tell  people 
how  nice  It  is  here." 

Her  attitude  Is  not  unusual.  No  State  is 
more  protective  of  her  coastline  than 
Oregon. 

'There's  a  very  definite  statewide  deter- 
mination that  Oregon  is  not  going  to  make 
the  same  mistakes  that  California  did,"  said 
J.  W.  Forrester,  president  of  a  publishing 
company  in  coastal  Astoria. 

"People  here  place  a  very  high  value  on 
the  environment,  and  tiiat's  why  the  devel- 
opers have  never  gotten  in  here  to  ravage 
our  coast  the  way  they  did  California  And 
as  far  as  public  access  goes,  people  here  In 
Oregon  don't  have  to  be  reminded  that  we 
own  the  beaches.  We  know  we  own  them." 

Federal  figures  on  the  amount  of  shore- 
line available  to  the  public  are  misleading. 

"A  lot  of  so-called  public  land  is  not  usable 
by  the  public,"  says  William  Lienesch,  of 
the  National  Parlu  and  Conservation  Assoc, 
in  Washington. 

"Some  coastal  towns  restrict  their  beaches 
to  residents,"  he  said.  "About  3  percent  of 
the  federal  land  is  owned  by  the  military, 
and  a  lot  of  public  beaches,  particularly  in 
the  cities,  are  closed  because  of  urban  pollu- 
tion. 

In  many  States,  the  rights  of  way  to 
beaches  are  based  as  much  on  hearsay  and 
memory  as  they  are  on  deeds.  Rhode  Island, 
worried  that  colonial  fights  of  way  to  the 
beach  would  be  lost  through  misuse,  has  un- 
dertaken a  four-year.  $100,000  study  to 
trace  the .  authority  for  the  State's  16S 
rights  of  way. 

But  no  State  has  t>een  more  bold  than 
California  in  demanding  access  to  the  bearh 
for  her  citizens. 

"California  is  built  on  her  coastline,"  says 
John  Clark  of  the  Conservation  Foundation 
in  Washington,  "and  when  you  talk  attout 
access  in  California,  at  least  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  you're  talking  about  land 
that  sells  for  (400.000  an  acre,  so  private 
owners  will  be  very,  very  slow  In  yielding." 

E%'en  before  the  federal  government  took 
its  first  small  step  In  1974  to  protect  the  na- 
tion's coastline.  California  already  had  rec- 
ognized the  deterioration,  and  in  1972,  by 
referendum,  voters  declared  the  California 
coast  to  lie  a  "distinct  and  valuable  resource 
belonging  to  all  the  people,  Its  permanent 
protection  a  permanent  concern  to  be  pro- 
tected for  the  enjoyment  of  the  current  and 
succeeding  generations." 

The  new  California  Coastal  jCommlsslon 
assumed  responsibility  for  a  3427-mile  coast 
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whose  condition  was  chaotic  because  it  had 
been  regulated  to  some  extent  by  53  coastal 
communities.  42  state  organizations.  70  fed- 
eral agencies  and  dozens  of  state  sanctioned 
special  districts  set  up  to  promote  limited 
purposes  such  as  development  of  ports. 

Coastlines,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are 
more  vulnerable  ecologically  than  other  en- 
vironments, and  California's  shore  had  been 
badly  bruised  by  the  millions  who  moved 
West  after  World  War  II  in  one  of  the  great 
human  migrations  in  history. 

The  pressures  continue  today.  San  Jose, 
for  example,  is  reeling  from  a  decade  of 
growth.  The  median  price  of  a  house  is 
$97,000.  and  last  summer,  a  study  committee 
recommended  severe  restrictions  on  indus- 
trial expansion  until  services,  man-made 
and  environmental,  can  catch  up. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  California 
coast  knows  its  allure.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for 
example,  Margaret  Bennett,  a  social  worker 
from  New  York,  was  walking  San  Simeon 
beach  at  twilight,  gathering  driftwood. 
"This  is  my  second  trip  to  the  California 
coast,"  she  said,  "and  I've  decided  to  move 
out  here.  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  sur- 
round myself  with  this  beauty." 

The  growth  took  its  toU  on  the  coast.  Al- 
ready, the  381,000  square  miles  of  wetlands 
necessary  to  support  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  mammals,  fish,  reptiles  and  birds,  has 
been  reduced  to  125,000  square  miles. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Coastal 
Commission,  though,  California,  «hich  had 
seemed  hell-bent  on  destroying  its  coast, 
suddenly  became  determined  as  hell  to  pre- 
serve it. 

The  procedure  is  simple.  Within  the  coast- 
al zone,  the  primary  goal  is  conservation. 
and  approval  by  the  commission  Is  required 
for  all  construction,  for  homes,  hotels, 
motels  and  condos,  everything  from 
seawalls  to  supertanker  ports. 

In  Monterey,  permission  for  construction 
was  granted  only  after  assurances  there'd  be 
special  protection  for  the  Monterey  Cy- 
press. 

In  Santa  Cruz  County,  construction  per- 
mits have  hinged  on  the  safety  of  the  long 
toed  salamander  of  Valencia  Lagoon. 

In  Santa  Cruz.  Marina  del  Rey.  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Monterey,  projects  were  rejected 
because  they  overcommercialized  the  shore- 
line. 

At  Solano  Beach,  residents  of  Surfsong,  a 
condominium  of  72  units  ranging  in  value  to 
$750,000,  were  embittered  that  they  had  to 
provide  a  one-acre  lot  and  access  to  the 
beach. 

"This  was  legal  blackmail,"  said  William 
Gabriel,  representing  Surfsong.  "Why 
should  we  have  to  maintain  a  lot,  pay  taxes 
and  insure  it  in  the  public  Interest?  It's  ri- 
diculous." 

In  its  effort  to  make  the  coastline  availa- 
ble to  more  people,  the  coastal  commission 
in  many  cases  will  not  approve  construction 
of  housing  developments,  apartment  build- 
ings, and  even  motels  unless  20  percent  of 
the  facilities  are  reserved  at  lower  cost  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Looking  out  the  window  of  his  San  Fran- 
Cisco  office,  director  Michael  Fischer  nods 
In  agreement.  "Yes,  I  guess  we're  pretty  un- 
popular." 

Indeed,  he  and  his  commission  have  been 
denounced  as  blackmailers  by  buUders  and 
ooasUine  residents. 

"(They)  elevate  extortion  tactics  to  a  level 
of  public  policy,"  says  Joseph  Mastroiannl. 
"The  surrender  of  property  or  property 
rights  as  a  condition  of  granting  permits  is 
extortion,  no  matter  how  noble  the  intent 
of  the  extortion. 

Nevertheless,  polls  show  the  voters  sup- 
port the  commission,  and  with  the  muscle 
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provided  by  the  legislature,  Fischer  is  confi- 
dent that  even  the  Hollister  Ranch  Assoc, 
eventually  will  open  up  Drakes  Beach. 

"Public  access,"  he  says,  "Is  the  biggest 
battle  in  our  state." 

And  the  commission  seems  to  be  winning. 
Last  year,  more  than  125  access  easements 
were  won  along  the  coast,  more  than  a 
dozen  of  them  in  exclusive  Malibu. 

"The  law  hasn't  stopped  development," 
said  Fischer.  "Hell,  we  grant  more  than  97 
percent  of  the  applications.  What  the  law 
has  done  Is  change  the  character  of  develop- 
ment along  our  coast.  Our  big  contribution 
is  preventive.  If  somebody's  got  100  acres  in 
Big  Sur  and  he  wants  to  chop  it  up  into 
little  lots,  he  won't  even  bother  applying. 
He  knows  he  would  have  a  snowball's 
chance  in  hell  of  getting  us  to  approve  it." 

The  Hollister  Ranch  Assn.,  however,  re- 
mains a  conspicuous  holdout.  Last  summer, 
the  coastal  commission  notified  the  associ- 
ation and  its  130  members  that  it  would  au- 
thorize no  more  development  within  the 
ranch  until  the  association  grants  the  public 
access  to  the  beach,  including  permission 
for  shuttle  buses  and  pedestrian  paths  along 
the  bluff  and  beach. 

Charles  Eckberg,  manager  of  the  ranch, 
sits  at  a  picnic  table,  sounding  very  much 
like  a  man  who  knows  the  fight  has  been 
lost. 

"This  was  never  a  question  of  elitism,"  he 
said.  "But  this  is  one  of  the  most  fragile  en- 
vironments on  the  coast,  and  we're  obliged 
to  protect  It." 

"But  what  do  you  think  will  happen  to  all 
this  when  they  start  running  shuttle  buses 
through  here,  and  400  people  a  day.  and  the 
litter  and  noise  and  the  danger  of  fire?" 

Eventually,  when  the  B8  coastal  communi- 
ties have  adopted  their  own  coastal  pro- 
grams, the  responsibility  for' issuing  permits 
will  revert  from  the  state  back  to  the  com- 
munities, but  environmentalists  worry  that 
local  officials  will  not  have  the  fortitude 
shown  by  the  state  in  rejecting  developers. 

"It's  possible,"  says  Fischer,  "that  this 
thing  will  get  screwed  up  when  It  returns  to 
the  local  level.  It's  easier  for  us  to  say  'no' 
than  it  is  for  local  officials. 

"But  we're  hoping  to  leave  a  legacy  of 
access  to  our  beaches.  That  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial contribution,  don't  you  think?  Do 
you  realize  that  if  our  program  succeeds, 
there'd  be  no  such  thing  In  California  as  a 
private  beach?"* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 


or  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  FeOruary  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  February  24.  marks  the  62d 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Baltic  Republic 
of  Estonia.  This  anniversary  is  particu- 
larly significant  In  light  of  the  recent 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  As  in 
the  case  of  Estonia,  one  sees  the  same 
pattern  emerging  in  Afghanistan  of  in- 
vasion and  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
servient puppet  regime  there. 

As  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan.  Esto- 
nia was  once  a  free  country,  having 
signed  a  1918  peace  treaty  with  the 
Russians  In  which  the  latter  explicitly 
renounced  all  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Estonian  people  and  territory 
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and  recognized  the  independefice  of 
Estonia.  The  Baltic  State's  Independ- 
ence lasted  for  some  20  years  during 
which  time  the  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  life  of  this  small  nation 
flourished,  successfully  demonstrating 
what  can  be  achieved  under  peace  and 
freedom.  This  situation  changed 
abruptly  In  1940  following  the  notori- 
ous Stalln-Hltler  pact  of  August  23, 
1939.  In  which  Hitler  agreed  to  consid- 
er parts  of  Eastern  Europe— Including 
Estonia— as  belonging  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's so-called  sphere  of  Influence.  Still 
officially  recognized  as  an  independent 
coimtry  by  the  United  States,  Estonia 
was  forcibly  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1940  and  has  remained  under 
her  domination  and  control  since  that 
time. 

E>espite  nearly  40  years  of  occupa- 
tion. Estonia  has  demonstrated  a  re- 
markable resilience  In  its  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Justice.  A  recent  Indica- 
tion of  this  nationalistic  feeling  is  U- 
lustrated  by  the  publication  of  two 
documents  of  public  criticism  of  the 
Kremlin  on  extremely  sensitive  issues 
by  Estonian  scientist  Jurii  Kukk.  One. 
an  open  letter  to  Soviet  Premier 
Leonid  Brehznev  and  to  United  Na- 
tion's Secretary-General  Kurt  Wald- 
helm,  condemned  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  It  drew  a  parallel  with 
the  Soviet  troops  that  marched  into 
the  Baltic  States  in  1940.  It  was  signed 
by  5  Estonisins  and  25  Lithuanians  and 
Latvians. 

The  second  document  was  an  appeal 
to  the  International  Olympic  Conmiit- 
tee  and  the  National  Olympic  Commit- 
tees of  several  states  including  the 
United  States,  asking  that  the  summer 
games  be  moved  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  commemoration  of  their  an- 
niversary and  of  our  support  of  the  Es- 
tonian people's  struggle  for  freedom, 
we  can  say  that  the  American  people, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President  wish 
to  comply  with  this  position  and  will 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  simuner 
Olympic  games  in  Moscow. 

With  the  62d  armlversary  of  in- 
dependence approaching,  we  wish  to 
commemorate  with  Estonians 
throughout  the  United  States  their 
national  holiday  on  February  24.  With 
them  we  support  Estonia's  quest  for 
freedom,  justice,  and  independence.* 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AWARENESS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  today 
an  editorial  which  explains  the  fine 
example  of  a  corporation  which  has 
taken  substantial  steps  to  live  up  to  its 
public  responsibility  to  conduct  its  op- 
erations in  an  environmentally  safe 
manner. 

The  editorial  explains  the  Important 
programs  which  Allied  Chemical  Co. 
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has  initiated  to  insure  worker  safety 
and  to  control  the  risks  associated 
with  the  hazardous  substances  it  pro- 
duces. 

Allied  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its 
farsighted  approach,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  many  other  companies  as  well  are 
recognizing  their  obligations  in  this 
area.  The  level  of  environmental 
awareness  among  corporations  is  im- 
proving and  this  shoiild  have  positive 
effects  upon  governmental  efforts  to 
develop  a  program  to  insure  the  safe 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste  in  the 
future,  and  to  clean  up  and  contain 
old  inactive  and  abandoned  dump  sites 
which  presently  threaten  the  public 
health  and  pollute  our  envirormiental 
resources. 

Legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
provide  the  authority  to  respond  to 
those  sites  which  are  presenting  a  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  public  and  funds  are 
needed  to  clean  up  and  contain  these 
sites.  Many  corporations  involved  in 
the  production  of  hazardous  waste 
have  recognized  the  need  for  such  re- 
medial legislation  and  I  invite  and  wel- 
come their  support  as  we  move  for- 
ward with  this  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  19801 

Praise  for  am  Ex-Polluter 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  Allied  Chemical 
Company  was  an  industrial  polluter  of  Uie 
public-be-damned  type.  One  of  its  satellite 
companies  that  manufactured  the  pesticide 
Kepone  turned  out  to  have  been  unbeliev- 
ably careless.  It  let  workers  become  coated 
with  hazardous  dust  that  sickened  them. 
Allied  Itself  despoiled  the  Virginia  country 
side  by  illegally  dtimping  the  toxic  chemical 
into  a  tributary  of  the  James  River.  That 
forced  health  officials  to  ban  fishing;  dan- 
gerous residues  may  remain  for  decades.  Ul- 
timately, Allied  was.  hit  with  one  of  the 
stlffest  pollution  fines  ever  levied.  It  has  al- 
ready paid  out  more  than  $15  million  In 
fines,  donations  and  claim  payments,  and  a 
major  class-action  suit  is  still  pending.  The 
damage  to  Allied's  reputation  was  also  seri- 
ous. 

But  sinners  can  repent  and  old  dogs  learn 
new  tricks:  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
Allied  seems  to  have  been  converted  Into  tm 
environmental  good  guy.  As  reported  in  The 
Times's  business  pages  the  other  day.  Allied 
has  overhauled  its  safety  and  environmental 
programs.  A  high  corporate  officer  is  now  in 
charge.  Plant  managers  are  rewarded  for 
good  safety  records  and  replaced  If  they 
can't  handle  their  new  responsibilities.  A 
committee  of  experts  assesses  the  potential 
hazards  of  everything  Allied  produces;  sev- 
eral risky  products  have  abandoned  or  de- 
layed. 

Federal  regulators  are  delighted.  The  En- 
vlrorunental  Protection  Agency  praises  the 
caliber  of  Allied's  new  safety  managers  and 
the  company's  cooperative  spirit  The 
agency  even  touts  Allied's  committee  for 
risk  assessment  as  a  model  for  other  compa- 
nies. Allied's  once  dismal  record  of  injury 
and  illness  is  now  far  better  than  the  indus- 
try average. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  there  won't  be 
another  major  mishap.  But  Allied  Chemical 
deserves  recognition  for  an  impressive  cor- 
porate tumabout.9 
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UNAVOIDABLY  ABSENT 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENT  UCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 13.  1980.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted:  "aye"  on  Roll  No. 
52,  House  Joint  Resolution  469,  desig- 
nating February  19,  1980,  as  Iwo  Jima 
Commemoration  Day;  "no"  on  Roll 
No.  53,  on  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  4119, 
Federal  crop  Insurance,  seeking  to 
present  certain  disaster  payments  pro- 
grams for  the  1980  and  1981  crop 
years;  "aye"  on  Roll  No.  54,  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4114,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  Federal  crop  Insurance  pro- 
gram; "no"  on  Roll  No.  55  to  order  the 
previous  question  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 578,  directing  the  Conamittee 
on  Rules  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy 
of  certain  newspaper  accoimts;  "aye" 
on  Roll  No  56,  final  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  578.« 


HELP  FOR  NICARAGUA'S 
MODERATES 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
highlights  the  Importance  of  the  up- 
coming House  vote  on  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua. Since  60  percent  of  the  aid  pack- 
age will  go  to  Nicaragua's  private 
sector,  H.R.  6081  will  encourage  busi- 
nessmen who  have  been  reluctant  to 
invest  in  Nicaragua's  economy  to  do 
so.  In  financial  terms,  of  course,  the 
$75  million  will  contribute  only  mod- 
estly to  the  rebuilding  of  Nicaragua's 
devastated  economy.  But  the  bill's 
psychological  impact  is  crucial.  Rejec- 
tion would  strike  a  blow  at  those  in 
Nicaragua  who  seek  gradual  political 
and  economic  change.  For  Members 
who  have  not  read  this  telling  editori- 
al, I  place  it  In  the  Record: 

Ce3(tral  American  Chance 

Seven  months  ago,  Sandinist  rebels 
overthrew  the  Nlcaraguan  regime  of  Anasta- 
sio  Somoza.  At  the  time  there  were  two 
competing  views  here  in  the  U.S.  alx>ut 
what  It  was  all  going  to  mean.  One  was  that 
nothing  was  going  on  except  a  Justifiable  re- 
bellion by  indigenous  freedom  fighters 
against  Somoza's  U.S.-supported  corruption. 
The  other  was  that  Nicaragua  had  had  a 
Cuban-sponsored  revolution  and  was  on  Its 
inexorable  way  to  Cuban-style  Communism. 
Events  still  haven't  provided  a  Judgment  on 
which  version  was  correct.  But  soon  we're 
going  to  have  to  make  some  decisions  about 
our  policy  towards  Nicaragua  anyway. 

Right  now  there's  an  administration-spon- 
sored bill  in  the  Congress  to  lend  the  NIca- 
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raguans  $70  million  and  give  them  anotber 
S5  million  in  grants.  The  aid  is  meant  to 
enable  the  country,  especially  its  still-sub- 
stantial private  sector,  to  restore  an  econo- 
my ravaged  by  the  civil  war.  The  authoriza- 
tion bin  has  passed  the  Senate  but  is  in 
some  trouble  in  the  House:  A  numoer  of 
Representatives  are  gloomily  contending 
that  the  money  can't  stop  Nicaragua  from 
becoming  a  totalitarian  state  and  America's 
enemy.  They  point  to  the  Sandinists'  recent 
abstention  in  the  UN  vote  on  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  and  the  anti-Ameri- 
can rhetoric  that  the  Nic&raguans  delivered 
along  with  their  expression  of  neutrality. 

Those  In  favor  of  the  aid  package  answer 
that  Nicaragua  isn't  Castrolte  now,  but  it 
may  well  b^ome  so  If  we  don't  help  out 
with  the  economic  crisis.  It's  nice  to  see  that 
for  once  both  sides  in  the  debate  are  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  Communist  designs 
and  the  possibility  of  a  Communist  tri- 
umph. But  so  far  the  evidence  is  still  mixed. 

On  the  one  hand,  even  apart  from  the 
anti-U.S.  language  there  are  some  disturb- 
ingly familiar  signs:  sutistantlal  expropri- 
ations of  businesses  and  personal  wealth,  a 
steady  exodus  by  the  middle  classes,  the 
presence  of  Cuban  "reading  teachers."  con- 
tinued postponement  of  elections,  and  the 
appearance  of  powerful  Sandinist  E>efense 
Committees,  a  network  of  neighborhood 
"cells"  on  the  Cuban  model  that  dispense 
supplies  and  propaganda  and  enforce  man- 
datory attendance.  On  the  other,  the  gov- 
ernment has  avoided  massively  vindictive 
revolutionary  Justice.  It  continues  to  ex- 
press respect  for  the  role  of  the  Chureh  and 
the  private  sector,  and  hasn't  really 
clamped  down  on  freedom  of  expression. 
And  it  hasn't  gone  Into  the  business  of  sul>- 
verting  Its  neighbors. 

In  short,  the  future  is  resolutely  uncer- 
tain; and.  that  l>eing  the  case,  there  are  rea- 
sons to  go  ahead  with  the  aid.  For  one 
thing,  Nicaragua  still  has  some  objective 
characteristics— Its  middle  class,  for  in- 
stance—that make  its  prospects  brighter 
than  those  of  other  Central  American  na- 
tions. For  another,  the  rising  level  of  con- 
flict in  nearby  countries  like  Guatemala  and 
El  Salvador  make  this  a  specially  poor  time 
to  cut  our  ties  to  the  region. 

And  finally,  there  is  a  Judgment  we  have 
to  make  alx>ut  the  attitude  this  country  is 
going  to  take  towards  the  uncertain  course 
of  history  in  this  region— whether  we  are 
going  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  we  have 
been  defeated  or  whether  we  will  take  some 
chances,  even  relative  long  shots,  to  try  and 
avoid  the  debacle.* 


ESTONLAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 24  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia.  Estonians  over  the  entire 
globe  will  be  commemorating  their  na- 
tional holiday  on  the  24th.  They  will 
be  confirming  their  determination  to 
fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  their  native  Estonia.  At 
the  same  time,  they  hope  world  public 
opinion  will  support  them  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom. 
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Sixty-two  years  ago.  Estonia  pro- 
claimed her  independence,  thereby  es- 
tablishing the  basis  for  the  free  and 
independent  Republic  of  Estonia. 

However,  Estonian  independence 
was  short-lived.  Twenty  years  after  de- 
claring its  independence,  Estonia  was 
again  invaded  by  Soviet  troops.  Public 
assembly  was  banned,  censorship  im- 
posed, and  the  Estonian  Oovemment 
was  dissolved.  The  new  government 
took  its  orders  from  Moscow.  In 
August  1940.  Estonia  was  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  After  two  dec- 
ades of  self  rule,  Estonia  was  once 
again  forced  to  relinquish  its  national 
sovereignty. 

The  people  of  Estonia  have  suffered 
many  human  and  material  losses  since 
the  start  of  the  Soviet  occupation. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Estonians  from 
all  walks  of  life  have  been  deported  to 
remote  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  past,  it  has  been  reported,  Estoni- 
ans simply  disappeared,  or  were  liqui- 
dated by  secret  execution  squads. 

At  this  time,  there  is  a  growing  air  of 
nationalism  in  Estonia,  as  the  Estoni- 
ans are  becoming  increasingly  restless 
with  the  present  situation.  They  Justly 
feel  they  should  be  set  free  from  the 
hands  of  their  Soviet  captors.  There 
have  been  many  demonstrations  In 
recent  months  revealing  these  atti- 
tudes. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  ex- 
tending best  wishes  to  the  Estonian 
nation  and  to  all  Estonians  in  our 
country  In' their  pursuit  of  individual 
freedom  and  personal  Justice.* 


CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SICKLE  CELL  DISEASE 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARTUUn) 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  share  the  fol- 
lowing article,  entitled  "Reflections  of 
the  Current  Statiis  of  the  National 
Sickle  Cell  Disease  Program  in  the 
United  States."  with  my  colleagues. 
This  timely  and  informative  article 
was  written  by  Dr.  Roland  B.  Scott, 
professor  of  pediatrics  and  child 
health,  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Sickle  Cell  Disease.  Howard  University 
College  of  Medicine.  Washington.  D.C. 
It  provides  an  appropriate  and  much 
needed  assessment  of  current  activities 
which  relate  to  sickle  cell  anemia  re- 
search efforts,  patient  care  programs. 
Federal  legislative  Initiatives  and 
funding.  The  contents  will  be  of  great 
Importance  to  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  adequate  health  care  for 
all  citizens: 

RxFLicTioifs  ON  TOT  CrnwDiT  Status  or  the 
NAnoNAL  Sickle  Cku.  Disease  Program 
IN  THE  Untted  States 

(By  Roland  B.  Scott.  MJ>.) 
Some  clouds  of  concern  now  appear  on 
the  horizon  for  the  national  sickle  ceU  dis- 
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ease  program.  There  is  flagging  general  at- 
tention by  the  black  population  and  a  dilu- 
tion of  interest  in  and  visibility  of  the  siclde 
cell  problem  bro^ight  about  by  political  ma- 
neuvering to  bring  the  program  under  the 
legislative  umbrella  of  many  other  genetic 
diseases  (which  occur  predominantly  in 
Caucasians).  In  addition,  the  federal  pro- 
gram has  recently  phased-out  six  compre- 
hensive sickle  cell  centers  and  imposed 
budgetary  cutbacks  in  the  remaining  cen- 
ters. The  victims  of  this  disease,  the  black 
population  in  general,  and  the  researchers 
and  investigators  who  seek  ways  to  bring 
this  disease  under  control  need  reassurance 
from  the  current  national  administration 
that  the  siclde  cell  program  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  die  a  slow  death  from  financial  at- 
trition, attenuation  of  interest,  and  skillful 
neglect  leading  to  the  phasing-out  of  an- 
other "minority  project."  The  national 
sickle  cell  program,  in  the  relatively  short 
span  of  six  years,  has  made  significant  and 
notable  progress  not  only  in  research  en- 
deavor but  also  in  improved  patient  care 
and  community-wide  eduoation.  In  this  con- 
text, certainly,  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
national  sickle  cell  disease  program  contin- 
ue to  far  outweigh  any  negative  ones.' 

The  first  slave  ships  t>earing  black  Afri- 
cans arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1619. 
however,  the  first  recorded  case  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  was  not  described  until  1910  by 
Herrick."  Following  Herrick's  report,  the  dis- 
ease was  widely  described  in  many  clinical, 
pathological,  and  hematological  medical 
papers.  However,  the  first  major  scientific 
breakthrough  did  not  occur  until  1949, 
when  Pauling  discovered  that  the  sickling 
phenomenon  was  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  an  abnormal  hemoglobin  which  had 
reproducible  electrophoretic  properties."  An- 
other notable  advance  occurred  in  the  same 
year  when  Neel*  and  Beet'  independently 
reported  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  ge- 
netically by  heterozygous  carriers  as  a  Men- 
delian  recessive.  Despite  these  and  other 
stimulating  biomedical  contributions,  the 
disease  suffered  from  relative  neglect  by  the 
scientific  community  and  was  regarded  as 
an  unimportant  condition  occurring  pre- 
dominantly in  Black  people. 

A  president  recognizes  the  disease 

The  low  profile  of  scientific  and  biomedi- 
cal interest  continued  until  February  1971, 
when  President  Nixon,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  indicated  that  greater  attention 
and  support  for  sickle  cell  disease  should  be 
made  available  at  the  national  level.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  May  1972.  Congress  passed 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act 
with  the  resultant  formation  of  a  Sickle  Cell 
Disease  Branch  in  the  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH).  Under  the  auspices  and  fund- 
ing of  the  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Branch,  ten 
comprehensive  centers*  were  established  in 
existing  medical  schools  with  a  mandate  to 
develop  programs  of  research,  education, 
improved  patient  care,  screening,  counsel- 
ing, and  community  involvement.  In  addi- 
tion to  mission-oriented  research,  the  feder- 
al government  supported  other  projects 
through  the  media  of  contracts,  investiga- 
tor-initiated studies,  the  development  of 
screening  and  education  clinics,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  hemoglobinopathy  detec- 
tion laboratory  in  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta.  This  federal  program 
stimulated  basic  and  clinical  investigation  in 
abnormal  hemoglobins  and  generated  more 
than  200  papers  that  were  presented  at  the 
first  National  Symposium  on  Sickle  Cell 
Disease  held  in  Washington.  DC.  June  1974. 
under  the  auspices  of  NIH.  The  news  media 
responded  to  this  biomedical  reawakening 
of  interest  in  sickle  cell  disease  by  an  out- 
pouring of  reports.  At  long  last,  interest  in 
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the  disease  had  indeed  reached  a  stage  of 
high  visibility! 

research  accompushments 

Potassium  cyanate  •  and  urea '  were  her- 
alded in  early  and  preliminary  reports  as  po- 
tential antisickling  agents  that  could  pre- 
vent or  control  painful  sickle  cell  crises, 
however,  suttsequent  studies  demonstrated 
the  occurrence  of  toxicity  and  other  unto- 
ward effects  that  essentially  eliminated 
these  agents  from  further  consideration.* 
The  search  continues  for  safer  and  less 
toxic  compounds  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
agents  such  as  cyanate  and  alkylating  com- 
pounds (nitrogen  mustard),  which  are  too 
toxic  for  direct  administration  to  the 
human,  may  be  employed  through  the  use 
of  an  extracorporeal  approach.  This  in- 
volves the  in  vitro  mixing  of  red  blood  cells 
from  patients  who  have  sickle  cell  disease 
with  an  agent  like  cyanate  and  then  reintro- 
ducing the  washed,  chemically  treated  ceils 
to  the  same  donor.  This  technique  may 
avoid  or  bypass  the  toxicity  effects  but  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  cumt>ersorof. 
time  consuming,  and  expensive.*  It  is  cur- 
rently available  as  an  experimental  proce- 
dure in  only  a  few  medical  centers. 

New  methods  are  being  devised  for  the  de- 
tection of  sickle  and  other  abnormal  hemo- 
globins. It  is  now  possible  to  diagnose  sickle 
cell  disease  in  the  fetus  '""  "  and  in  the  new- 
bom  infant.'*  The  prenatal  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures gives  parents  at  risk  an  option  to 
have  offspring  who  have  normal  hemoglo- 
bins or  the  trait,  but  to  avoid  the  birth  of 
sick  children  with  sickle  cell  disease.  In  ad- 
dition to  electrophoresis,  other  methods 
such  as  microcolumn  chromatography  and 
immunochemical  techniques "  have  been 
developed  to  diagnose  sickle  cell  disease  In 
the  newborn  infant.  Detection  of  the  dis- 
ease in  early  life,  before  clinical  symptoms 
appear,  permits  early  education  and  medical 
surveillance  which  are  helpful  in  the  con- 
trol of  life  threatening  infection— a  chief 
cause  of  death  in  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren.'* Early  diagnosis  is  particularly  im- 
I>ortant  in  order  to  identify  those  children 
who  can  benefit  from  the  new  vaccine  for 
prophylaxis  against  pneumococcal  infec- 
tions." 

An  animal  model  has  been  developed 
which  makes  It  possible  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  therapeutic  agents  such  as 
anti-sickling  chemical  compounds  without 
significant  risk  to  the  human  subject.'*  This 
involves  pretreatment  of  an  animal  such  as 
a  rat  with  blologicals  so  that  the  rodent  is 
able  to  accept  and  tolerate  for  a  limited 
time  transfused  sickled  cells  from  human 
subjects.  Then,  the  living  human  sickle  cells 
in  the  rat's  circulatory  system  can  l>e  "treat- 
ed" with  various  anti-sickling  agents  as  a 
test  of  their  therapeutic  efficacy. 

Newer  and  different  methods  of  genetic 
counseling  for  persons  of  varied  educational 
and  environmental  backgrounds  are  being 
explored  and  evaluated  in  the  Medical  Ge- 
netics Division  at  Howard  University  and 
elsewhere  in  an  effort  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  procedure  (Murray.  R.  P., 
Personal  communication,  January  1,  1979). 

A  project  involving  a  cooperative  study  of 
the  natural  history  or  clinical  course  of  pa- 
tients of  all  ages  with  sickle  cell  disease  is 
now  in  progress  at  Howard  University  and 
23  other  medical  Institutions,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Branch  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  proj- 
ect should  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  re- 
searchers and  patients.  The  study  results 
will  be  helpful  in  making  long-range  plans 
for  treatment  and  management.  In  addition, 
it  will  provide  information  that  can  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  present  and 
future  therapeutic  regimens. 
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EDUCATION 

In  addition  to  research  accomplishments, 
there  has  been  the  development  of  an  on- 
foing  program  for  educatibn  directed 
toward  both  professional  and  lay  groups. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
federally  sponsored  Sickle  Cell  Centers  and 
Clinics  have  all  contributed  to  this  pro- 
gram.'* As  an  example,  the  Center  for 
Sickle  Cell  Disease  of  Howard  University 
bat  presented  seven  postgraduate  confer- 
ences dealing  with  various  aspects  of  this 
disease.  More  than  2.000  physicians  and 
allied  health  workers  have  attended  these 
meetings.'"  Moreover,  the  federally  spon- 
sored Sickle  Cell  Centers  and  Clinics  have 
produced  other  educational  media  such  as 
motion  pictures,  tapes,  exhibits,  booklets, 
pamphlets,  and  scientific  publications. 

PATIENT  CARE 

In  addition  to  participation  in  research 
and  education,  a  significant  responsibility  of 
tiie  NIH-affiliated  sickle  cell  disease  centers 
is  to  provide  and  coordinate  comprehensive 
care  for  victims  of  this  malady.  This  in- 
cludes medical  care  and  supportive  services 
such  as  social  work,  psychological  evalua- 
tion. rehatMlitation,  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing. The  Center  at  Howard  University  may 
be  used  as  a  prototype.  This  Center  current- 
ly provides  care  for  200  children  and  100 
adult  patients  with  sickle  cell  disease  and  in- 
tegrates hospital  and  ambulatory  services  as 
well  as  facilities  for  accurate  screening  and 
counseling  for  persons  with  abnormal  hemo- 
globins. A  consultative  laboratory  diagnostic 
service  is  also  available  to  physicians  in  the 
community.  A  screening  laboratory  is  locat- 
ed in  the  Center  building  and  is  available  to 
residents  of  the  greater  Washington,  DC 
area. 

The  Howard  University  Center  maintains 
an  active  Community  Outreach  Program 
which  is  designed  to  provide  current  infor- 
mation and  professional  services  to  citizens 
of  the  metfopolitan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  adjacent  regions  of  Marylsmd 
and  Virginia.  The  program  is  implemented 
through  the  utilization  of  a  mobile  health 
unit,  which  was  specifically  designed  and 
customized  to  provide,  under  one  roof,  com- 
partments for  laboratory  testing  for  sickle 
hemoglobin.  Iron  deficiency  (nutritional) 
anemia,  blood  pressure  determination, 
audiovisual  education,  counseling,  and  refer- 
ral services.  The  staff  of  this  unit  consists  of 
two  laboratory  technicians,  a  counselor,  a 
driver/security  officer,  and  a  community 
aide.  This  group  works  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  a  community  coordinator.  To 
date,  the  mobile  health'  unit  has  traveled 
over  S.OOO  miles  and  has  given  service  to 
over  10.000  persons.  This  unit  was  donated 
to  Howard  University  by  the  United  Black 
Fund  of  Washington,  DC. 

CONCERNS  AND  UNKET  NEEDS 

Funding 
The  total  federal  budget  for  the  Compre- 
hensive Sickle  Cell  Program  was  only  $6.9 
million  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  and  has  not  ex- 
ceeded (20  million  in  subsequent  years.  In 
1973,  the  ten  existing  centers  were  Increased 
to  15;  however,  in  1977,  six  centers  were 
phased 'out.  Subsequently  an  additional  fa- 
cility was  funded  thus  leaving  ten  viable 
centers  at  present.  Two  of  the  discontinued 
centers  were  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  has  a  large  black  and  Hispanic  popu- 
lation. The  money  problem  became  more 
acute  in  1977.  when  the  budgets  of  the  ten 
remaining  centers  were  suddenly  reduced 
across  the  bosu-d  by  10  to  14  percent  of  the 
total  awards.  Some.  If  not  all.  of  the  centers 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  supplemen- 
tary financial  support  from  other  sources. 
For  example,  the  Howard  University  Center 
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is  almost  totally  dependent  upon  grants,  do- 
nations, and  community  contributions  for 
its  existence  and  since  it  is  situated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  no  source  of 
state  supplementation. 

Legislation 

The  initial  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  92-924)  was  signed 
by  the  President  in  May  1972  and  expired 
June  30.  1975.  This  act  authorized  designat- 
ed funds  to  be  appropriated  for  the  three 
year  duration  of  the  Act,  however,  the  ap- 
propriations were  never  actually  implement- 
ed, thereby  leaving  the  funding  level  of  the 
national  sickle  cell  program  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  HEW  and  NIH  administrations. 
The  consequences  of  weak  legislation 
threaten  the  security  of  a  "minority  pro- 
gram" such  as  that  for  sicltle  cell  which  has 
to  compete  for  funds  with  other  programs 
in  the  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  initial  National 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act  in  1975,  Sen- 
ator Javits  of  New  York  proposed  the  incor- 
poration of  the  sickle  cell  program  under 
the  umbrella  of  an  omnibus  genetics  bilL 
During  the  hearing  for  the  new  legislation, 
many  of  the  black  researchers  and  center  di- 
rectors testified  in  favor  of  a  bill  that  would 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  program 
under  a  specific  sickle  cell  control  act.  This 
fight  was  lost  and  after  the  hearings  and 
Imposed  compromise,  the  sickle  cell  pro- 
gram became  Incorporated  with  other  genet- 
ic diseases  in  a  new  bill  (Public  Law  94-278), 
which  included  Title  IV  cited  as  the  Nation- 
al Sickle  Cell  Anemia,  Cooley's  Anemia, 
Tay-Sachs,  and  Genetic  Diseases  Act.*  This 
bill  expired  June  30,  1978  and  further  legis- 
lation is  pending. 

Research 
There  is  need  for  continuous  support  for 
research.  There  is  still  no  cure  for  this  pain- 
ful, crippling  disease  which.  In  the  United 
States,  affects  predominantly  black  persons. 
Research  efforts  carried  out  In  the  USA 
could  also  eventually  benefit  millions  of  vic- 
tims of  this  disease  who  live  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere. 

Patient  care 

While  we' await  the  coming  of  a  "magic 
bullet"  which  hopefully  will  bring  a  cure, 
there  is  need  to  seek  better  ways  to  utilize 
existing  facilities  for  the  comprehensive 
care  of  these  patients.  There  is  need  for 
more  effective  analgesics  for  the  control  of 
pain  without  the  hazards  of  iatrogenic  drug 
addiction.  There  is  need  in  many  areas  of 
the  United  States  for  a  more  effective  team 
approach  composed  of  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  such  as  nurses,  hesJth 
educators,  clinical  psychologists,  etc.,  in 
order  to  give  greater  support  to  these  pa- 
tients whose  quality  of  life  is  jeopardized 
not  only  by  a  chronic  illness,  but  also  by 
large  medical  bills,  incomplete  insurance 
coverage,  interruption  of  school  attendance 
by  children,  and  lack  of  full  employment  op- 
portunities for  adults. 

International  consideration 

This  disease  has  a  worldwide  distribution 
and  its  victims,  no  doubt,  number  in  the  mil- 
Uons.  Throughout  the  world  many  people 
who  have  this  disease  receive  inadequate 
health  care  and  die  prematurely.  An  Inter- 
national Association  for  Sickle  Cell  Disease 
is  now  home-based  in  the  Howard  Universi- 
ty Center.  Tlie  main  goal  of  this  organiza- 
tion Is  to  diminish  morbidity  and  mortality 
and  to  improve  the  well  being  of  the  pa- 
tients wherever  they  may  be  found. 
Achievement  of  this  goal  will  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  Improved  communica- 
tions, eduoation,  research,  adoption  of  uni- 
form procedures  for  treatment,  laboratory 
technique,  drug  trials,  and  better  financial 
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support.  The  effectiveness  of  the  program 
of  this  Association  is  contingent  upon  the 
availability  of  financial  support  which  is  so- 
licited from  all  available  sources." 
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THE  62D  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERH 

or  RNHSTLVANIA 
tm  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,    February    24,   Estonians   all 
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over  the  world  will  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
their  independence  62  years  ago.  The 
story  of  the  small,  proud  Baltic  nation 
of  Estonia  is  a  tragically  familiar  one. 
For  20  short  years  Estonia  knew  peace 
and  freedom  before  falling  prey  to 
Soviet  domination. 

When  President  Woodrow  WUson 
declared  that  all  nations  have  the 
right  to  self-determination,  Estonia 
declared  herself  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  Her  achievements  in 
all  fields  of  life  were  miraculous  and 
earned  the  small  new  country  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  free  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

A  massive  invasion  by  Soviet  Russia 
in  1940  brought  a  sudden  end  to  Esto- 
nian freedom  and  prosperity,  and  the 
people  of  Estonia  have  suifered  eco- 
nomic exploitation  and  extreme  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ever  since.  Brave  champions  of 
freedom  and  Justice  inside  Estonia 
who  dare  to  speak  out  against  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  their  nation 
are  imprisoned  or  confined  to  mental 
hospitals.  In  spite  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  claims  of  adherence  to  the 
Helsinki  agreements,  human  rights 
violations  in  Estonia  are  common- 
place, as  they  are  in  other  nations 
under  Soviet  domination  and  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful 
Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia.  The  Es- 
tonian American  National  Council 
states  that  this  continuing  recognition 
by  America  of  the  legal  independence 
of  Estonia  provides  moral  support  for 
Estonians  throughout  the  world  who 
continue  to  hope  for  the  triimiph  of 
freedom  in  their  native  land.  These 
brave  people  rely  on  public  opinion  to 
support  them  in  their  continuing 
struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  moral  support 
to  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Esto- 
nia is  the  very  least  we  can  do  and  to 
express  our  continuing  indignation  at 
Soviet  aggression  in  Estonia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  something  we 
must  do.  On  Estonia's  National  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  Estonian  people  throughout  the 
world  who  continue  to  hope,  work,  and 
pray  for  freedom  for  their  homeland.* 


STING  OPERATIONS  ARE  EFFEC- 
TIVE TOOLS  OP  LAW  ENFORCE 
MENT 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  IflCRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  th%  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  27  to  0,  went 
on  record  as  strongly  opposing  any 
effort  by  the  Congress  to  Intrude  upon 
the  pending  Investigation  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  cormection  with 
the  Abscam  operation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Next  week  when  the  full  House  con- 
siders this  important  matter,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  get  In  the  way  of  the  Justice  I>e- 
partment  and  allow  the  Department 
to  proceed  with  its  case. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  use 
of  sting  operations.  As  a  former  pros- 
ecutor, I  am  very  familiar  with  the  use 
of  sting  operations.  In  my  view,  prop- 
erly used,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive tools  of  law  enforcement  for 
crimes  In  American  society  that  have 
previously  gone  unpunished. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  addressed  this 
issue  of  FBI  tactics  in  a  manner  which 
I  believe  is  very  well  taken.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as 
the  House  considers  the  Peyser  resolu- 
tion: 

Why  Is  the  FBI  Now  the  Bad  Guy? 

Bess  Truman  was  95  years  old  last 
Wednesday,  and  strangely  enough  reflec- 
tions on  the  dear  lady's  White  House  years 
bring  to  mind  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
FBI's  Abscam  operations. 

Mrs.  Truman  and  husband  Harry  left 
Washington  on  Inauguration  day  1953.  They 
went  home  to  Independence,  Mo.,  by  train. 
When  they  arrived  at  their  white  frame 
house  Just  a  few  tree-shaded  blocks  down 
the  street  from  the  Truman  Museum,  re- 
porters asked  the  former  president  what 
was  next  on  his  agenda. 

"Carry  the  bags  upstairs."  said  Harry.  And 
he  did  Just  that,  unaided. 

Mrs.  Truman  celebrated  her  birthday 
Wednesday,  still  In  the  family  home. 

What  brings  the  subject  of  the  Trumans 
around  to  Abscam  is— money.  Mr.  Truman 
was  the  last  president  to  retire  from  office 
who  did  not  give  much  thought  to  eventual- 
ly converting  his  presidency  into  personal 
wealth.  His  four  successors,  aside  from  the 
assassinated  John  Kennedy,  pursued  and 
accumulated  substantial  income  and  the 
trappings  that  go  with  it. 

The  point  Is  not  that  wealth  per  se  is  bad. 
or  that  ex-presidents  are  exclusively  and  in- 
evitably greedy  or  venal.  On  the  contrary 
the  poor  are  no  less  corruptible  than  the 
rich,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  political  Jobs  on  all  levels  are  being 
seen  by  officeholders  as  mere  footpaths  to  a 
steady  If  not  substantial  income.  The  citizen 
lawmsJier  has  become  the  professional  poli- 
tician, thus  increasing  by  many  times  the 
opportunities  to  wield  power  and  influence 
well  beyond  the  nonn. 

Which  brings  us  to  Abscam.  Altogether 
too  much  scandal  and  criticism  that  ought 
to  be  directed  against  those  who  played  the 
FBI's  game  are  being  deflected  against  the 
FBI  itself.  The  agency  Is  accused  of  "manu- 
facturing" crime,  of  slandering  Arabs,  of 
broaching  the  sacred  legislative-executive 
boundaries. 

The  cries  of  entrapment  should  be  Ig- 
nored. That's  a  highly  technical  Issue  for 
the  courts  to  decide.  And  besides,  not  one  of 
the  alleged  bribe  takers  has  yet  tp  deny  that 
he  visited  a  strange  house  In  Washington 
where  large  sums  of  money  were  discussed. 

Would  those  In  Congress  so  outraged  by 
FBI  activities  be  equally  distraught  If  simi- 
lar tactics  had  been  used  to  snare  car  strip- 
pers or  major  drug  peddlers?  Why  do  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  routinely  accept  large 
sums  of  campaign  money  from  clearly  Iden- 
tified influence  peddlers,  register  such  sur- 
prise that  some  of  their  colleagues  lack  the 
will  to  resist  obviously  tainted  cash  when  it 
is  thrust  upon  them?  Is  It  too  much  to  ask 
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•f  those  who  take  the  oath  of  public  office 
to  tell  questionable  characters  to  "have  i 
nice  day"— and  split? 

If  Judgment  In  a  situation  like  this  Is  open 
to  debate,  what,  pray  tell,  are  the  chances 
of  Congress  acting  responsibly  and  scrupu 
lously  on  far  graver  matters? 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  legal 
processes  resulting  from  Abscam,  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  the  FBI,  In  Its  new  war  against  cor- 
ruption and  white  collar  crime,  will  be  strik- 
ing hitherto  untouched  raw  nerves.  And  the 
dismay  of  those  In  Congress  will  be  but  a 
forerunner  of  greater  pressure  the  FBI  will 
be  experiencing. 

The  stakes  are  high.  The  FBI  under  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  squandered  Its  resources  on 
highly  visible  crimes  like  spectacular  kid- 
nappings, statistically  impressive  ones  like 
car  theft  and  politically  expedient  ones  like 
Communist-inspired  subversion.  Now  it  Is  fi- 
nally coming  around  to  the  core  of  national 
lawlessness. 

FBI  Director  William  Webster  said  last 
week  that  the  agency  has  85  undercover  op- 
erations under  way,  of  which  51  are  sophis- 
ticated and  long-term.  Ht  noted  that  of  the 
$3  million  appropriated  by  Congress  for  un- 
dercover activities  last  year,  more  than  $300 
million  In  misused  funds  have  been  recov- 
ered "plus  over  a  billion  dollars  In  economic 
losses."  He  also  said— surprise!— that  few  or- 
ganized crime  enterprises  can  exist  without 
accompanying  public  corruption. 

And  that's  Just  in  cases  Involving  a  federal 
Interest.  Few  doubt  that  sweetheart  deals, 
friendly  "arrangements"  and  outright  cor- 
ruption on  state  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment far  exceed  anything  being  done  In 
Washington.  The  smaller  the  governmental 
unit,  the  less  likely  Is  the  risk  of  skilled 
press  and  public  scrutiny. 

By  zeroing  in  on'  members  of  Congress  as 
a  target  of  opportunity,  the  FBI  has  dra- 
matically announced  that  those  who  partici- 
pate in  public  corruption  and  other  white 
collar  crime  are  doing  so  at  greatly  In- 
creased risk.  If  there  are  reasons  the  FBI 
should  not  be  doing  that,  then  let  the  critics 
say  so  outright.* 


UKRAINIAN  WRITER  AND  HIS 
TORIAN  PACES  OPPRESSION 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oppres- 
sion behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  a  daily 
occurrence  that  we  cannot  forget.  The 
present  troubles  facing  Ukrainian 
author  ZinoviJ  Mikhailovich  Krasiwski 
show  that  political  prisoners  in  Soviet- 
dominated  countries  face  government 
harassment  and  scrutiny  even  after 
they  are  released  from  prison. 

Krasiwski  has  courageously  courted 
government  anger  by  Joining  the  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group  which  pro- 
vides the  world  with  valuable  informa- 
tion on  hiunan  rights.  I  would  like  to 
share  at  this  point  a  letter  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  sent  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  behalf  of  this  courageous 
man. 

Mr.  John  Oreenwald, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Or£enwaij>:  As  a  member  of 
Anuiesty  International,  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  ZinovlJ  MlkhaUovlch  Krasiwski. 
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the  Ukrainian  writer,  historian,  and  former 
political  prisoner,  who  was  released  from  a 
psychiatric  hospital  in  July  1978.  He  now 
lives  In  Morshyn  near  Lwow.  Recently  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Group.  For  this  reason,  his  name  ap- 
pears on  the  Sakharov  list  of  persons  in 
danger  of  arrest. 

ZinovlJ  Krasiwski  Is  50  years  old.  His  long 
and  difficult  confinements  have  caused  seri- 
ous damage  to  his  health.  He  Is  categorized 
as  Insane  by  the  authorities.  Therefore,  his 
freedom  and  privileges  are  severely  restrict- 
ed. He  is  under  constant  surveillance.  Effec- 
tively, he  is  a  prisoner,  though  not  behind 
bars. 

Prom  my  own  correspondence  with  him, 
and  from  several  first  hand  accounts,  I  am 
convinced  that  ZinovlJ  Krasiwski  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Intelligent,  coherent,  normal  and 
personable  Individual. 

ZinoviJ  Krasiwski  and  his  family  have  re- 
ceived Invitations  from  Israel.  Using  these 
Invitations,  they  have  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  This,  to  date  has  not  be«n 
granted.  In  fact,  they  have  only  met  with 
delays  and  harassment.  They  have  also  re- 
ceived written  invitations  from  the  United 
States,  copies  of  which  I  am  enclosing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  Inquire  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow  whether 
they  could  obtain  any  information  about 
the  status  of  the  Krasiwski  family's  applica- 
tion to  emigrate. 

I  urge  you  to  look  into  this  matter  at  your 
earliest  convenience  because  ZinovlJ  Kra- 
siwski Is  in  grave  danger  of  being  rearrested 
at  any  time.  For  him,  another  imprisonment 
Is  likely  to  be  fatal. 
Sincerely, 

Iris  Akahosri.* 


AMEND  THE  GUN  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1968 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

Cr  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  with  many  of  our  colleagues  In 
sponsoring  H.R.  5225,  to  amend  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate inconsistencies  in  the  law  and 
prevent  enforcement  abuses.  There 
have  been  numerous  complaints  about 
the  enforcement  tactics  of  the- Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
Many  of  these  are  based  on  Bureau 
policy  alone;  others  are  founded  in  a 
combination  of  bad  law  and  bad  en- 
forcement. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  complaint 
has  involved  arrests  of  licensed  fire- 
arms dealers  imder  a  tactic  the  Bureau 
created,  known  as  the  strawman  case. 
Bureau  policies  here  are  reprehensi- 
ble. 

The  Gim  Control  Act.  and  the  en- 
forcement regulations  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  clearly  require 
the  purchaser  of  a  firearm  from  a  li- 
censed dealer  to  complete  a  form  con- 
taining certain  information  about  the 
piuThaser.  BATF,  acting  on  its  own 
and  without  publishing  any  notice  of 
its  decision,  decided  that  in  some  In- 
stances the  person  who  filled  out  the 
required  forms  was  not  in  fact  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  firearm. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  basis  of  the  Bureau  decision, 
and  the  source  of  the  name  of  the  doc- 
trine, revolved  around  the  question  of 
who  was  the  piuvhaser  when  one 
person  purchased  a  gtm  for  another. 
This  distinction  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  Gim  Control  Act,  some 
classes  of  persons,  such  as  Juveniles 
and  out-of-State  residents,  were  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing— but  not  pos- 
sessing—a firearm. 

BATF  evolved  a  legal  doctrine,  kept 
secret  from  all  persons  expected  to 
comply  with  it.  that  a  purchase  by  a 
lawful  buyer  for  one  prohibited  from 
purchasing  but  not  possessing  was 
lawful:  a  purchase  by  a  lawful  buyer 
for  one  prohibited  both  from  purchas- 
ing and  possessing  was  a  felony.  More- 
over, in  the  former  case  the  dealer 
shoiild  list  the  name  of  the  Initial  pur- 
chaser in  his  records;  in  the  latter  case 
he  should  list  the  name  of  the  person 
for  whose  benefit  the'  purchaser  was 
buying.  There  distinctions  are  not 
drawn  in  the  Gun  Control  Act  nor  in 
any  published  regulations,  nor  other- 
wise disclosed  to  the  dealers.  Yet 
BATF  would  prosecute  on  felony 
charges,  anyone  who  violated  this 
secret  doctrine  or  failed  to  fill  in  the 
paperwork  in  accordahce  with  it. 

The  sole  guidance  offered  by  BATF 
in  this  area  was  a  statement  in  its  in- 
struction book  for  dealers  that  a 
parent  might  legally  purchase  a  fire- 
arm for  a  juvenile,  and  that  the  parent 
should  be  recorded  as  the  purchaser 
even  If  the  dealer  clearly  knew  the 
firearm  was  for  the  juvenile.  Having 
offered  this  single  instruction  for  the 
area  of  sales  in  which  one  person 
might  be  buying  for  another,  BATF 
then  proceeded  to  arrest  dealers  under 
the  following  circimistances: 

A  BATF  imdercover  agent,  from  out 
of  State,  would  approach  a  dealer  and 
indicate  that  he  wanted  to  purchase  a 
firearm.  The  dealer  would  request 
identification  from  the  agent,  who 
would  offer  his  out-of-State  drivers  li- 
cense. The  dealer  would  reject  this 
and  refuse  the  sale,  since  the  Gim 
Control  Act  prohibited  sales  to  nonres- 
ident's of  a  dealers'  State  except  under 
certain  limited  circiunstances.  The 
agent  would  leave. 

He  would  return  some  time  later 
with  another  imdercover  officer,  who 
would  have  correct  local  identification. 
Inquiry  would  then  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  local  resident  could  pur- 
chase the  gun.  to  which  the  dealer, 
correctly,  would  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  local  agent  would  then  fill 
out  the  forms  required  of  the  purchas- 
er, but  the  nonresident  would  pick  up 
the  gun  after  it  was  paid  for.  This 
might  be  repeated  once  or  twice  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  and  BATF 
would  then  raid  the  dealer,  arrest  him, 
and  announce  to  the  world  that  a 
"supplier  of  guns  to  the  criminal  un- 
derworld" has  been  arrested. 

The  charges  would  be  sales  to  a  non- 
resident and  keeping  false  records— on 
the  contention  that  the  sale  had  in 
fact  been  to  the  out-of-State  agent. 
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This  setting  up  of  the  dealer  would 
proceed  despite  the  fact  that  the 
dealer  had  summarily  refused  a  direct 
sale  to  the  nonresident.  One  might 
have  expected  that  the  Bureau  would 
have  abandoned  its  enforcement  ac- 
tions once  the  dealer  refused  to  make 
tui  illegal  sale,  and  gone  looking  for 
persons  who  were  selling  to  criminals. 
Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case. 

If  this  was  all  there  was  to  the 
matter,  we  would  still  have  a  serious 
problem  of  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency  arresting  persons  on  vague 
grounds,  when  the  person  in  question 
has  every  reason  to  believe  he  was 
complying  with  the  law.  This  would  be 
compounded,  by  allegations,  which 
have  yet  to  be  proven  or  disproven. 
that  the  Bureau  engaged  in  a  random 
solicitation  of  dealers  to  see  who 
might  make  such  sales;  rather  than 
pursuing  those  whom  they  had  reason 
to  believe  were  in  fact  supplying  crimi- 
nals. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  all  there 
is  to  this  sorry  story.  The  Bureau's  ac- 
tions in  this  area  amount  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  body  of  secret  administra- 
tive law.  in  defiance  of  the  Congress 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

The  BATF  doctrine  of  strawman  has 
been  in  existence  since  at  least  early 
1975.  During  March  and  April  BATF 
approached  over  30  dealers  in  South 
Carolina  in  this  manner.  All  made  the 
straw  sales  and  were  arrested.  In  one 
trial  In  August  of  that  year,  BATF 
agents  testified  that  the  term  "straw- 
man  sale"  had  a  clearly  understood 
meaning  within  the  Bureau.  From 
South  Carolina,  strawman  arrests 
spread  throughout  the  country. 

Yet  in  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquen- 
cy, also  in  the  spring  of  1975.  the  head 
of  BATF  gave  testimony  quite  differ- 
ent than  that  given  by  his  agent  in  the 
Carolina  Federal  court.  Responding  to 
questions  from  Senator  Bath,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  could  a  pro- 
hibited person  not  have  someone  else 
purchase  a  gun  for  him  without  violat- 
ing the  law?  The  response  of  the  then- 
Director  of  BATF  was:  "Yes,  sir,  there 
is  no  question  that  this  represents  a 
gap  In  the  law." 

A  month  later,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  McDonald  In- 
formed the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  that  he  was  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Gun  Control  Act  "aimed 
at  the  'straw  purchases'  by  which 
many  criminals  obtain  handguns." 

Similarly,  as  the  South  Carolina 
trials  progressed,  the  Federal  district 
judge  trying  many  of  tne  cases  became 
convinced  that  most  dealers  did  not 
understand  that  their  conduct  was 
considered  to  be  illegal.  He  therefore 
notified  the  U.S.  attorney  that  he 
would  hear  no  more  cases  unless  all 
dealers  in  the  State  received  a  written 
warning  of  the  standards  to  which 
they    were    expected    to    adhere    in 
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making  sales.  BATF  sent  such  a  warn- 
ing to  dealers  in  South  Carolina,  al- 
though not  enthusiastically.  Such  ar- 
rests had  apparently  become  an  easy 
means  of  reporting  significant  activity 
to  Washington. 

Durwood  Russell,  the  special  agent 
in  charge  in  Columbia.  S.C.  wrote  to 
another  agent: 

We  realize  that  this  may  jeopardize  your 
buy,  but  Judge  Chapman  feels  that  a  dealer 
should  receive  ample  warning.  .  .  . 

Once  the  warning  was  distributed, 
straw  man  cases  disappeared  from 
South  Carolina.  Judge  Chapman 
noted,  in  an  opinion  setting  aside  one 
of  the  straw  man  convictions  3  years 
later: 

The  beneficial  effect  of  this  (warning) 
letter  is  quite  apparent,  since  no  additional 
indictments  have  been  returned  under  sec- 
tion 922(bK3)  in  more  than  3  years. 

One  might  have  thought  that  a  Fed- 
eral agency  interested  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  citizens  would  have  re- 
sponded to  this  judicial  suggestion  na- 
tionwide. BATF  did  not,  and  straw 
man  arrests  became  even  more 
common  outside  of  South  Carolina 
after  the  judge's  action. 

In  June  1977,  a  BATP  agent  made  a 
formal  suggestion  that  the  agency 
place  a  warning  against  straw  sales  on 
the  form  4473  that  all  dealers  must  fill 
out  for  each  sale.  He  suggested  the 
form  as  the  obvious  location  for  the 
warning.  He  noted  that  "the  addition 
of  this  warning  would  help  the  honest 
of  unsuspecting  citizen  from— sic— vio- 
lating the  law." 

BATP  agreed,  but  decided  to  place 
the  warning  on  the  back  of  the  form, 
in  the  midst  of  the  other  instructions 
for  completing  it.  Normally,  a  dealer 
who  had  filled  out  several  forms  would 
have  no  cause  to  refer  back  to  the 
instructions  on  subsequent  purchases, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  simple,  self-ex- 
planatory form.  No  notice  was  given  to 
dealers  that  the  instructions  had  been 
revised,  and  the  revised  forms  them- 
selves were  only  furnished  to  dealers 
who  contacted  BATP  for  additional 
copies  as  their  supplies  ran  out. 

Thus,  although  BATP  had  techni- 
cally warned  dealers,  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  any  dealer— other 
than  perhaps  one  newly  entered  into 
the  business— would  have  any  reason 
to  become  aware  of  the  warning.  Ar- 
rests continued  unabated. 

It  is  even  doubtful  if  a  dealer  at- 
tempting to  secure  information  on  the 
topic  would  have  been  able  to  receive 
an  answer.  A  request  was  made  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  in 
January   1979.   The  request   was  for 

"any  rules,  statements  of  policy  or  in- 
terpetations— any  final  opinions— or 
instructions  to  staff,  and  any  internal 
reports,  memorandums,  or  research, 
relating  to  what  has  become  known  as 
the  straw  man  case."  The  request  then 
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supplied  a  lengthy  description  of  such 
a  case. 

On  March  I,  1979,  BATF  responded 
that  a  search  had  uncovered  no  rec- 
ords dealing  with  straw  man,  other 
than  a  draft  of  an  industry  circular  on 
the  topic  which  was  still  under  prepa- 
ration and  thus  not  releasable. 

At  this  point,  BATP  had  been  arrest- 
ing dealers  under  this  doctrine  for  4 
years:  it  had  engaged  in  extensive  cor- 
respondence prior  to  issuing  the  1976 
South  Carolina  warning  and  had 
issued  the  warning;  it  had  conducted 
the  necessary  internal  procedures  to 
revise  the  back  of  form  4473;  and  had 
issued  numerous  final  opinicms  revok- 
ing dealer  licenses  for  violation  of  this 
doctrine. 

A  nationwide  warning  to  dealers  was 
finally  issued  last  summer,  after  the 
agency  was  severely  criticized  in 
Senate  hearings  on  this  issue. 

The  conduct  of  BATP  throughout 
this  period  is  inexcusable.  I  frankly 
question  if  it  would  have  been  permit- 
ted had  it  been  directed  against. any 
group  other  than  firearms  dealers;  one 
can  only  imagine  the  outcry  that 
would  arise  if  police  vyere  randomly  so- 
liciting citizens  in  miinority  neighbor- 
hoods to  see  if  anyone  would  buy 
drugs,  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  a 
substantial  illegal  drug  trade  in  the 
neighborhood  and  this  tactic  would 
uncover  violators.  Here  BATP  was  not 
even  randomly  testing  citizens  with  of- 
fenses its  own  agents  created.  It  was 
testing  them  for  noncompliance  with  a 
doctrine  it  had  kept  secret  from  them, 
and  had  in  fact  encouraged  in  its  one 
publication  on  the  subject. 

First,  they  were  using  an  interpreta- 
tion which  may  be  contrary  to  con- 
gressional intent.  When  the  Congress 
passed  the  Gun  Control  Act,  it  was 
clearly  creating  a  system  which  made 
dealers  responsible  for  initial  pur- 
chases only.  All  attempts  at  registra- 
tion, which  would  have  involved  keep- 
ing track  of  sut>sequent  private  trans- 
fers, were  defeated. 

Subsequent  requests  for  legislation 
to  impose  further  requirements  of  this 
nature  on  dealers,  or  to  codify  straw 
man  language,  were  not  enacted.  Yet 
BATF,  as  they  did  in  1978  with  their 
proposed  firearms  regulations,  went 
ahead  without  congressional  action. 

Second,  they  were  using  an  interpre- 
tation of  law  which  is  not  obvious  to 
anyone  expected  to  comply  with  it. 
The  law  and  regulations  clearly  pro- 
vide that  the  person  filling  out  the 
form  4473  is  the  purchaser  of  the  fire- 
arm. There  is  nothing  in  law  or  regula- 
tion that  would  place  any  responsibili- 
ty on  a  dealer  for  subsequent  actions 
by  the  purchaser,  nor  was  there  any 
notice  that  the  legally  defined  pur- 
chaser might  on  occasion  not  be  con- 
sidered the  purchaser  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  only  guidance  in  the  entire 
area  was  a  statement  that  some  per- 
sons—parents—could legally  purchase 
a  firearm  for  someone  prohibited  from 
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purchasing  it  himself— a  juvenile. 
There  would  be  no  reason  for  a  dealer 
not  to  assume  that  so  long  as  a  quali- 
fied person  signed  the  proper  form  the 
sale  was  legal. 

This  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
findings  of  Judge  Chapman  in  South 
Carolina  that  dealers  did  not  under- 
stand the  law,  and  by  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  judges  dismissed  straw 
man  charges  against  dealers  on  the 
grounds  that,  since  a  qualified  person 
had  signed  the  form,  no  crime  had 
been  committed. 

Third,  by  operating  on  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  that  was  not  pub- 
lished. BATP  violated  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  This  law  clearly  requires  all  such 
policy  decisions  to  be  made  public. 
Indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  our  entire 
system  of  justice  for  a  person  to  be 
liable  for  arrest  for  an  offense  the 
nature  of  which  was  only  known  to 
the  arresting  officers.  BATP's  theory 
seemed  to  be  that  they  would  arrest 
people  and  see  if  individual  courts 
would  uphold  the  arrest. 

Fourth,  they  clearly  violated  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  any  policy  or  doc- 
uments relating  to  strawman  cases.  In 
view  of  the  extensive  materials  which 
were  subsequently  uncovered,  there  is 
certainly  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
their  denial  was  a  result  of  an  inept 
search. 

Only  a  change  in  the  law  can  pre- 
vent future  abuses  of  this  nature.  Al- 
though the  straw  man  case  itself  may 
tie  eliminated  by  the  warning  BATF 
has  finally  issued,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  reinterpreting 
some  other  section  of  the  law  in  the 
future  should  they  again  desire  a  large 
number  of  arrests  to  demonstrate 
agent  productivity. 

H.R.  5225  would  remove  this  possi- 
bility for  good.  Section  104(a)  would 
amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  by  insert- 
ing the  term  willfully  into  the  penalty 
section.  This  would  require  the  Gov- 
ernment to  show  criminal  intent, 
rather  than  confusion,  before  they 
could  convict  a  citizen  under  the  law.t 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOU;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
al>sent  from  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  as  I  was 
chairing  a  hearing  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  of  Energy  Development  and  Appli- 
cations. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  64,  House  Resolution 
579.  the  rule  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3789.  "yea."« 
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SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22, 1980 

« Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  Presidential  proclamation 
declaring  March  2  to  9  as  "Save  Your 
Vision  Week." 

The  96th  Congress  should  encourage 
preventive  health  care  initiatives  of 
this  kind  to  slow  the  accelerated  rate 
of  Inflation  in  our  health  care  sjrstem. 
Persuading  Americans  to  take  more  re- 
sponsibility for  their  fitness  and  well- 
being  by  getting  regular  checkups, 
eating  a  balanced  and  moderate  diet 
and  exercising  regularly  may  be  one  of 
the  best  "brakes"  we  can  apply  to  our 
spiraling  health  costs. 

"Save  Your  Vision  Week"  is  Just 
such  an  initiative.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
importance  of  regularly  scheduled  eye 
examinations  to  diagnose  and  arrest 
potentially  disabling  eye  conditions 
before  they  become  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  treat. 

Vision  care  in  this  country  has  come 
a  long  way  since  the  18th  century 
when  people  selected  eyewear  from  a 
barrel  of  spectacles.  Today  It  includes 
a  battery  of  diagnostic  tests  of  many 
vision  skills,  a  tl\orough  internal  and 
external  eye  examination  to  determine 
the  absence  or  presence  of  symptoms 
of  eye  disease,  and  when  needed,  indi- 
vidualized treatment  with  precise 
lenses,  vision  training  or  both.  Vision 
skills  for  seeing  at  close  ranges,  for 
using  the  two  eyes  together  as  a  team, 
for  perception,  for  recognizing  colors 
and  for  seeing  to  the  side  without 
turning  can  now  be  tested. 

Each  year  140.000  workers  suffer  eye 
injuries.  In  addition,  many  of  the  2.3 
million  disabling  injuries  workers 
suffer  on  the  Job  could  be  the  result  of 
vision  problems  that  cause  workers  to 
miss  seeing  something  they  should 
have  spotted— a  machine's  warning 
light  or  a  step  or  hole,  or  other 
danger. 

Vision  changes  constantly  and  the 
changes  are  usually  gradual  and 
subtle.  As  a  result  regular  vision  ex- 
aminations are  important  to  every 
person— child,  adult,  or  senior  citizen. 
Yet  millions  of  Americans  do  not  real- 
ize they  are  not  seeing  as  well  as  they 
should. 

Conunonsense  tells  us  that  preven- 
tive health  initiatives  such  as  "Save 
Your  Vision  Week"  are  a  sensible  way 
to  deal  with  holding  down  health  care 
costs.  For  too  long  our  cost  reimburse- 
ment hospital-oriented  health  care 
system  has  emphasized  treatment  of 
conditions  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. We  must  do  whatever  we  can 
to  reverse  this  extravagant  pattern 
which  has  resulted  in  excessive  nation- 
al expenditures  for  health  care.  These 
expenditures  form  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  the  gross  national  product, 
rising  from  6.5  percent  in  1968  to 
roughly  9  percent  today. 
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I  conclude  my  remarks  by  having  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Rccxmo 
President  Carter's  proclamation  on 
"Save  Your  Vision  Week." 

Phoclamatioii  4718— Save  Toua  Vision 

WlEK,l»80 

Good  vision,  like  good  health  generally, 
contributes  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
Our  ability  to  see  affects  how  we  learn,  how 
we  work  and  play,  how  we  relate  to  others, 
and  how  well  we  are  able  to  function  in  so 
Increasingly  complex  society.  Tet  most 
people  take  good  eyesight  for  granted.  Just 
as  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  need  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  our  bodies  through  diet  and  exer- 
cise, we  should  also  take  time  to  consider 
what  can  be  done  to  take  care  of  our  eyes 
and  to  protect  our  vision.  With  proper  care 
and  attention,  many  of  the  serious  eye  prob- 
lems that  affect  both  young  and  old  can  be 
prevented. 

Prevention  of  eye  disease  begins  even 
before  birth  with  adequate  nutrition  and 
prenatal  care  for  the  mother.  During  early 
childhood  -and  later  in  life,  periodic  eye  ex- 
aminations can  reveal  certain  potentially 
blinding  eye  conditions  early  enough  to 
permit  successful  treatment  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  families  where  there  is  a  histo- 
ry of  glaucoma  or  In  people  who  have  dia- 
betes. With  professional  eye  care,  it  is  even 
possible  to  restore  sight  to  some  people  who 
are  already  blind  or  to  help  those  with  par- 
tial sight  make  the  most  of  their  remaining 
vision. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  professional  eye 
care  when  needed,  each  of  us  must  take  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  our  eyes  from 
injury.  Protective  eyeglasses  or  safety  gog- 
gles should  be  worn  in  hazardous  situations 
at  work  and  while  participating  in  many  rec- 
reational activities.  In  the  home,  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  to  avoid  Injury  to  the 
eyes  from  household  products,  appliances, 
and  cosmetics. 

To  increase  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  good  vision  and  of  the  ways  In  which  we 
can  help  to  preserve  our  eyesight,  the  Con- 
gress, by  joint  resolution  approved  Decem- 
ber 30,  1963  (77  Stat.  629,  36  U-S.C.  169a), 
has  requested  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
first  week  of  March  of  each  year  as  Save 
Your  Vision  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  March 
2, 1980,  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  observance 
of  this  period  by  pausing  to  consider  what 
they  can  do  to  take  care  of  their  eyes.  I 
invite  vision  care  professionals,  the  commu- 
nications media,  educators,  and  all  public 
and  private  organizations  that  support  sight 
conservation  to  participate  in  activities  that 
will  teach  Americans  about  eye  care  and  en- 
courage them  to  take  steps  to  preserve  and 
make  the  most  of  their  vision. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  January, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
eighty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  fourth. 

JnaCT  CAKTBt.* 
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stituent  who  took  the  time  to  express 
his  appreciation  for  a  vote  I  pad  cast 
on  a  particular  bill  which  he.  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  a  profes- 
sional group,  has  viewed  as  being  fa- 
vorable to  his  interests.  While  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  mail  which 
we.  as  Members  of  Congress,  receive 
about  legislation  is  to  ask  us  to  vote 
for  or  against  a  particular  measure,  it 
is  not  unheard  of— although  it  is 
rare— for  us  to  receive  a  letter  express- 
ing appreciation  for  the  way  we  voted 
after  the  vote  is  over. 

However,  that  was  not  the  Interest- 
ing part  about  my  constituent's  letter. 

The  interesting  thing  was  that  my 
constituent,  a  physician  from  De  Kalb 
Coimty.  Ga..  named  Wytch  Stubbs. 
Jr..  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not 
expect  me  to  agree  with  htm,  or  with 
the  interests  of  his  profession  on  all 
occasions,  and  that  when  the  time 
came,  he  expected  me  to  vote  for  .what 
was  good  for  the  country  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

I  think  his  words  are  important  and 
instructive.  Dr.  Stubbs  says  as  follows: 

There  will  be  times  when  I  am  sure  you 
feel  that  legislation  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  will  not  necessarily  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  organized  medicine.  I  ant 
counting  on  your  voting  for  the  Interest  of 
the  country  In  those  situations  as  welL 

At  a  time  when  we  see  far  too  much 
single-interest  and  self-interest  em- 
phasis, I  think  Dr.  Stubb's  words 
should  be  counted  as  an  example  of 
the  type  of  intelligent  aiKl  concerned 
attitude  that  good  citizenship  should 
inspire  in  everyone.  This  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  there  are  times  when  the  na- 
tional American  interest  may  be  per- 
ceived by  a  Congressman  as  t>eing  dif- 
ferent from  the  personal  or  q>ecial  in- 
terest of  a  constituent  or  group,  and 
that  the  national  Interest  should  pre- 
vaiL  I  hope  that  more  and  more 
Americans  will  adopt  this  attitude  be- 
cause I  think  it  will  help  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  deal  with  the  difficult 
decisions  that  lie  ahead. 

That  is  patriotism  in  its  finest 
sense.* 


IN  THE  COUNTRY'S  BEST 
INTERESTS  .  .  . 


THE  AGRICULTURE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1980 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  con- 


HON.  WnUAM  C  WABfPLER 

OPvntonnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  4.  1980,  the  President  an- 
nounced an  embargo  of  all  grain  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  in  excess  of 
the  8  million  metric  tons  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  supply  under  the 
U.S.-UJS.S.R.  grain  agreement.  This 
embargo  was  imposed  for  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  reasons  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  Union's  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  At  the  time  of  the  em- 
bargo the  President  announced  that 
the  Government  would  take  whatever 
steps  were  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  embargo  on  American  ag- 
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riciilture  and  th&t  Che  quantities  of 
grain  that  would  have  been  shipped  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  isolated 
from  the  market. 

Although  the  admifiistration  has 
taken  a  number  of  actions  to  alleviate 
the  impact  of  the  embargo  on  farmers, 
I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned that  the  actions  announced  so 
far  may  be  insufficient  For  example, 
farm  prices  for  the  major  grains  are 
still  below  the  levels  immediately  prior 
to  the  suspension,  many  economists 
forecast  continued  low  prices  without 
further  action,  and  farmers  are  facing 
the  largest  feed-grain  carryover  since 
1963. 

In  view  of  this.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce—and to  be  Joined  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing— legisla- 
tion which  wiU  help  the  administra- 
tion live  up  to  its  commitment  to 
farmers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  short  siunmary  of  this  legisla- 
tion. While  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
exact  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  believe  it 
is  an  important  response  to  the  crisis 
facing  farmers. 

The.  major  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
use  up  to  $500,000,000  to  purchase 
wheat  for  donation  for  urgent  hu- 
manitarian relief  and  to  assist  develop- 
ing countries  to  meet  their  food  re- 
quirements, require  CCC  to  purchase 
all  the  embargoed  grain  which  would 
have  been  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  staggered  release  of  10  percent 
per  year  if  carryover  is  less  than  the 
average  carryover  for  the  preceding  3 
years,  and  a  paid  diversion  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  The  bill  would  also 
allow  com  producers  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  1979  feed  grain  pro- 
gram to  obtain  price^pport  loans  up 
to  $100,000. 

Next  week  the  Livestock  and  Grains 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  begins  a  series  of 
hearings  to  consider  the  1980  wheat 
and  feed  grains  programs.  We  will  be 
hearing  various  farm  groups,  as  well  as 
farmers  tell  us  what  they  believe 
should  be  done  to  alleviate  the  impact 
of  the  embargo  on  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy.  I  encourage 
the  subcommittee  to  act  qulcUy  on 
legislation  and  recommend  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  for  their  favorable 
consideration. 

The  material  follows: 

Short  Sitiiiiakt  or  thx  Acucttlturx 
Protection  Act  of  1980 

Section  1  provides  that  th«  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Agrictilture  Protection  Act  of 
1980. 

Section  2  contains  findings  and  declara- 
tions. 

Title  I  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  acquire  wheat  on  the  open 
marlcet  or  through  voluntary  sales  of  wheat 
heid  in  the  producer  storage  reserve.  This 
wheat  could  be  used  only  for  donation  (1)  to 
provide  urgent  humanitarian  relief  in  a  for- 
eign country  suffering  a  major  disaster 
where  the  need  of  the  country  cannot  be 
satisfied  under  Public  Law  480:  (3>  to  assist 
developing  countries  to  meet  their  food  re- 
quirements   when    domestic    supplies    of 
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wheat  in  the  United  States  are  so  limited 
that  quantities  cannot  be  made  available 
under  the  criteria  of  section  401(a)  of  Public 
Law  480:  and  (3)  to  fulfill  Uwful  interna- 
tional obligations.  Up  to  $500,000,000  would 
be  authorized  to  be  utilized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  this  title. 

Title  n  provides  for  isolation  of  embar- 
goed grains. 

Section  301  would  require  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  and  take 
title  to  and  possession  of  all  grain  the 
export  of  which  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
blocked  by  the  President's  embargo.  The 
CCC  could  not  sell  or  dispose  of  any  such 
grain  at  a  price  less  than  the  parity  price 
for  such  commodity  except  that  authority 
would  be  provided  for  a  staggered  release  of 
up  to  10  percent  per  year  (and  an  additional 
10  percent  under  some  circumstances)  If  car- 
ryover for  the  particular  commodity  at  the 
end  of  a  marketing  year  Is  less  than  the  car- 
ryover average  for  the  preceding  three  years 
and  release  would  not  unduly  depress 
market  prices. 

Section  202  would  write  into  the  statute 
authorizing  the  farmer  reserve  the  current 
release  and  call  levels  for  feed  grains  (125 
percent  and  145  percent  of  the  loan  level, 
respectively).  This  section  would  also  pro- 
vide that  when  a  farmer  reserve  is  in  effect 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  C<X;  may  not  sell 
any  of  its  stocks  of  those  commodities  at 
less  than  10  percent  above  the  call  level  or 
150  percent  of  the  loan  level,  whichever  is 
higher. 

Title  in  relates  to  land  diversion  pro- 
grams. 

Section  301  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  land  diversion  payment  program 
for  the  1980  crop  of  feed  grains  designed  to 
divert  from  production  12  million  metric 
tons  of  feed  grains.  Producers  would  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  of  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  their  acreage,  computed  by  multiply- 
ing the  farm  program  payment  yield,  by  the 
total  acreage  diverted,  by  not  less  than  $1.00 
per  bushel  in  the  case  of  com.  The  Secre- 
tary would  set  a  comparable  payment  rate 
for  other  feed  grains. 

Section  302  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
•establish  a  land  diversion  payment  program 
for  the  1980  crop  of  wheat  which  would  be 
designed  to  divert  from  production  4  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat.  Producers  would  be 
eligible  for  a  payment  of  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  acreage.  The  payment 
would  be  computed  by  multiplying  not  less 
than  $1.25  per  bushel,  by  the  farm  program 
payment  yield,  by  the  acreage  diverted.  This 
section  would  also  amend  the  wheat  hay 
and  graze-out  provision  to  provide  that  the 
minimum  payment  shall  be  not  less  than  50 
cents  per  bushel. 
Title  rv  contains  miscellaneous  provisions. 
Section  401  would  make  com  producers 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  1979  feed 
grain  program  eligible  for  loans,  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $100,000,  on  their  1979 
crop  of  com. 

Section  402  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  sell  CCC  stocks  of  com  at  the  prevailing 
market  price  for  use  in  the  production  of  al- 
cohol for  motor  fuel  to  facilities  that  began 
operation  after  January  4, 1980. 

Section  403  would  amend  Section  1002  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  esUbllsh  loan  rates 
at  90  percent  of  parity  if  there  were  an  em- 
bargo of  agricultural  commodities  for  any 
purpose.  However,  if  the  embargo  were 
based  on  national  security  or  foreign  policy, 
the  loan  level  could  be  set  at  not  less  than 
the  average  market  price  for  the  particular 
commodity  during  the  30  days  immediately 
prior  to  the  emljargo. 

Section  404  would  increase  the  itiinimntu 
level  of  donations  of  U.8.  commodities  to 
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needy  people  throughout  the  world  under 
title  n  of  PubUc  Law  480.« 


SAVmO  FOR  A  RAINY  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NXW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
old  days  in  this  country,  we  believed 
strongly  in  saving  for  a  rainy  day. 

Nowadays,  the  weather  has  not 
changed,  but  our  feelings  about  saving 
certainly  have.  It  is  not  the  saver's 
fault.  Federal  law  simply  places  so 
many  disincentives  on  saving  that 
people  stop  doing  it.  Because  of  the  In- 
flation rate,  savings  makes  no  econom- 
ic sense.  An  inflation  rate  of  13  per- 
cent makes  a  5-  or  6-percent  return  on 
savings  worthless. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  on  windfall  profits 
agreed  to  remove  one  of  the  major 
barriers  to  saving,  and  incorporated 
into  the  conference  report,  a  tax  ex- 
emption of  $200  per  individual  on  In- 
terest earned  in  a  savings  account— 
$400  for  a  Joint  return.  Because  the 
action  will  have  no  individual  vote  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor.  I 
wanted  to  make  my  support  of  this 
provision  clear. 

I  am  happy  that  the  small  saver  will 
be  getting  some  new  encouragement  to 
save.  Perhaps  now.  we  as  a  nation,  will 
not  continue  to  show  the  lowest  sav- 
ings level  of  any  Industrialized  coimtry 
at  only  4.1  percent  of  our  earnings. 
The  Japanese  put  approximately  22 
percent  of  their  take  home  pay  into 
savings  accounts,  and  the  Germans 
save  15  percent.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
mere  coincidence  that  the  inflation 
rates  in  these  two  countries  are  far 
lower  than  ours. 

History  illustrates  how  well  we  in 
the  United  States  have  used  the  prln- 
:iple  of  hard  work  and  prudent  saving 
to  build  a  strong  nation.  Today,  how- 
ever, it  appears  as  if  working  hard  for 
a  living  is  becoming  a  waste  of  time. 
There  is  no  money  for  housing,  and 
rising  energy  costs  are  making  it  im- 
possible for  families  to  enjoy  the 
extras  which  help  raise  our  quality  of 
life. 

This  tax  break  for  small  savers  is 
one  way  we  can  stop  penalizing  people 
for  saving  and  investing.  Hopefully, 
since  this  exclusion  includes  both  in- 
terest and  dividend  income,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  security  and  bond 
markets  will  again  be  available  to  the 
smaller  investor. 

This  is  tax  season  and  we  all  hear 
every  day  from  our  constituents  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  Federal  bite  out 
of  their  earnings.  I  am  happy  that  we 
will  be  able  to  take  the  news  of  this 
new  exemption  home  to  them.* 


February  22,  1980 

THE  POLISH  NATIONAL  ALU- 
ANCE  CELEBRATES  100  YEARS 
OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or  ILLIMOIS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATrVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colles«ue8.  diulng  this  past 
weekend,  the  largest  organization  of 
Polish  Americans  and  the  largest  fra- 
ternal organization  in  the  United 
States,  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary.  Al- 
though the  alliance  is  now  based  in 
Chicago,  the  centennial  birthday  cele- 
brations took  place  in  Philadelphia 
where  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
was  founded  on  February  15, 1880. 

At  the  time  of  its  founding,  the  prin- 
cipal aims  of  the  alliance  and  its 
member  organizations  were  threefold: 
First,  to  help  more  recent  immigrants 
from  Poland  to  establish  themselves  in 
this  country:  second,  to  maintain  the 
unique  culture  and  traditions  brought 
over  from  Poland;  and,  third,  to  work 
for  the  ipemergence  of  a  free,  inde- 
pendent Polish  state.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that,  at  the  time,  Polahd 
did  not  appear  on  maps  of  Europe  be- 
cause Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria,  the 
three  superpowers  on  her  borders,  had 
divided  Poland  among  themselves. 
However,  they  could  not  deprive  the 
Poles  of  their  spirit,  and  suppression 
only  strengthened  Polish  nationalism. 

In  this  context,  the  founding  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  was  an  impor-. 
tant  event  affirming  unity  among 
Poles  all  over  America,  providing  a 
helping  hand  to  countrymen  and 
women,  many  of  whom  fled  to  the 
United  States  to  escape  oppression, 
and  showing  the  world  that  Poles  con- 
sider themselves  a  distinct  nation  with 
a  right  to  autonomy  that  was  being 
denied.  We  all  know  that  this  is  still 
true  today  and  the  alliance  continues 
to  perform  the  very  important  func- 
tion of  reminding  the  world  that 
Poland  is  a  captive  nation  although  no 
one  can  imprison  the  spirit  of  her 
people. 

The  anniversary  celebrations  in 
PhUadelphia  began  last  Friday,  the 
15th  of  February  which  is  the  precise 
date,  100  years  ago.  of  the  foimding  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance.  The  fes- 
tivities included  the  dedication  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  Kazimierz 
Pulaski's  portraits  which  the  PNA  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Nation  in 
1894.  Polish  folk  danchig  by  young 
members  of  the  alliance,  a  banquet,  a 
mass  of  thanksgiving  celebrated  by 
Jo^  Cardinal  Krol,  and  a  mass  for  all 
members  who  have  passed  away.  This 
weekend  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
yearlong  commemoration  of  the  PNA's 
first  year  of  existence  when  the  var- 
ious stages  of  actual  organization  took 
place.  In  September,  we  will  observe 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  First 
Polish  National  Alliance  Convention 
in  Chicago. 
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Now.  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  of 
celebrations.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  its  leaders, 
the  organizers  of  various  activities, 
and  every  member  of  every  lodge  be- 
cause they  all  contribute  to  the  valua- 
ble achievements  of  the  PNA.  With 
Aloysius  Mazewskl  at  its  head,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  is  indeed 
reaching  the  goals  set  for  it  by  the 
foimders  100  years  ago.  This  organiza- 
tion has  helped  numerous  refugees 
from  Communist  oppression  over  the 
years,  it  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  quality  of  American  life 
by  keeping  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all  men  alive,  it  has  added 
to  the  richness  of  our  American  way  of 
life  by  preserving  Polish  culture  here 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  for 
many  years  and  I  hope  that  the  next 
100  years  are  as  successful  and  produc- 
tive as  the  last  have  been.  Sto  Lat.«. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  O. 
BRETT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
country  has  become  the  most  admired 
Nation  in  history  through  the  individ- 
ual efforts  and  sacrifices  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  who.  from  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  more  than 
two  centiuies  ago.  have  helped  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  it.  Unfortunately 
history  seldom  records  the  indivlduid 
accomplishments  and  achievements  of 
those  whose  collective  efforts  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  of 
our  Nation. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  event  honoring  one  of 
those  individual  builders  of  our  coun- 
try, a  most  respected  businessman  and 
community  leader  in  my  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  Mr.  Vincent  O. 
Brett.  His  accomplishments,  both  in 
the  business  world  and  in  civic  leader- 
ship, typify  the  best  in  American  citi- 
zenship. 

On  March  20, 1980,  Mr.  Brett's  many 
friends  will  gather  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  his  business.  Mid-Island 
Collision,  Inc..  an  auto  repair  facility, 
of  Rockville  Centre.  N.Y. 

Like  the  great  majority  of  smaU 
businessmen.  Mr.  Brett  began  his 
career  in  the  most  humble  fashion.  He 
had  no  vast  financial  resources.  But  he 
did  possess  in  great  abundance  the  far 
more  important  resources  of  intelli- 
gence, ability,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
serve  his  community.  In  the  25  years 
since  Mr.  Brett  inaugurated  his  auto 
repair  business  he  has  not  only 
achieved  the  impressive  business  suc- 
cess of  which  he  dreamed,  but  he  has 
won  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion throughout  the  Long  Island  area 
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he  serves  for  his  extensive  activities  in 
community  affairs.  And  in  so  doing  he 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  Brett  began  his  business  with 
the  credo  "We  Care."  and  that  has 
been  the  governing  credo  of  his  life.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Brett  is  incor- 
porating that  credo  in  his  25th  anni- 
versary celebration.  During  the  first 
week  in  March.  Bir.  Brett  is  donating  5 
percent  of  all  receipts  from  his  colli- 
sion-repair business  to  the  Cambodian 
Relief  Fund  of  the  Rockville  Centre 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese,  and  to  the 
XJJ8.  Mission-UNICEF  Cambodian 
Relief  Fund. 
As  Mr.  Brett  himself  explains: 
Donating  to  Cambodian  relief  is  just  a 
humble  way  of  saying  thanks  to  our  friends 
in  the  community  for  making  possible  the 
growth  of  Mid-Island  into  an  institution 
among  auto-body  repair  shops. 

With  such  a  himianltarian  philos- 
ophy, Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  hundreds  of  Vinny  Brett's  friends 
will  gather  to  honor  him  at  this  mile- 
stone in  his  life? 

I  am  proud  to  call  Vinny  Brett  my 
friend,  and  I  Join  with  all  of  his 
friends  in  congratulating  him  or  his 
tremendous  spirit  of  public  service, 
and  for  his  unceasing  efforts  toward 
the  betterment  of  his  business  and  of 
his  community.  Vinny  Brett's  life  and 
his  business  career  are  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  service  to  his  community 
and  to  our  country.  We  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  to  come.* 


THE  ISSUE  OF  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUFOKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  myself  regarding  registration 
and  the  draft.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  American  people 
and  it  deserves  the  full  and  complete 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
voted  for  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4040. 
the  defense  authorization  bill,  which 
would  have  provided  for  mandatory 
registration  because  I  believe  registra- 
tion during  peacetime  would  facilitate 
combat  readiness  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency.  Although  this  particular 
measure  did  not  pass,  it  will  surely 
come  up  again  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  American  people  do  not  covet 
the  territory  of  any  nation  of  the 
world.  We  want  to  engage  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  favor  free  trade  as 
much  as  possible.  Historically,  we  are 
the  product  of  a  revolution  in  which 
we  won  our  political  freedom.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  abundant  natural 
resources  and  a  capitalistic  economic 
system,  has  made  us  the  envy  of  the 
world.  Our  foreign  policy  is  designed 
to  encourage  other  people  to  evolve  as 
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we  have.  In  a  nutshell.  Americans  do 
not  want  any  part  of  a  war  or  prepara- 
tion for  war  unless  we  perceive  that 
our  system  is  seriously  threatened. 

The  Russian  people  and  the  Chinese 
people  are,  in  reality,  no  different 
from  the  American  people  on  what 
they  want  out  of  life.  The  difference  is 
in  the  form  of  government  which 
exists  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  ChlniL 
Communist  governments  in  both  coun- 
tries have  as  a  stated  objective  the  tri- 
umph of  commimism  over  capitalism. 
Chinese  leaders  still  sticic  to  the  old 
Stalinist  school  of  thought  which  is 
that  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  UJS.S.R.  is  inevitable.  Russian 
leaders  are  split  Some  believe  as  the 
Chinese  leaders  do  and  others  believe 
that  the  triumph  of  communism  will 
come  as  a  result  of  wars  of  national 
liberation— North  Vietnam  attacking 
South  Vietnam— or  EXirocommunism« 
that  is  Italy  and  France— specifically, 
voters  will  vote  in  Communist  govern- 
ments. ITie  recent  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan seems  to  indicate  that  the 
proponents  of  an  ultimate  confronta- 
tion are  winning  the  battle  for  domi- 
nation in  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  reading  of  history  causes  me  to 
conclude  that  people  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  defend  their  freedom  will  ulti- 
mately lose  it.  At  this  point  you  ask. 
what  freedom  of  the  United  States  is 
Involved  in  the  Middle  East?  The 
answer  is.  the  functioning  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  specifically  oiL  If  the 
Russians  take  over  the  oil  of  the 
Middle  East  it  is  predictable  they  will 
not  continue  to  sell  it  to  the  United 
States.  We  currently  import  about  47 
percent  of  our  daily  consumption  of 
oil.  some  7V4  billion  barrels  a  day.  most 
of  which  comes  from  the  Middle  East. 
If  this  quantity  of  oil  is  denied  to  our 
economic  system,  our  economy  would 
literally  collapse.  Our  economic  free- 
dom would  be  destroyed  and  with  it. 
our  political  freedom.  The  two  are  In- 
separable. The  world  would  be 
plunged  Into  a  depression  of  major 
proportions. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  concluded 
that  we  Americans  must  understand 
that  our  economic  and  political  free- 
dom is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
Communist  governments  of  the  world. 
Leaders  of  Communist  countries  re- 
spect one  element:  force.  We  must 
maintain  an  abUity  to  defend  our  in- 
terest, and  in  my  Judgment,  the  Vol- 
unteer Army  is  not  doing  the  Job  that 
needs  doing.  Our  Reserves  are  serious- 
ly depleted. 

At  this  time  I  favor  registration  of 
our  manpower.  I  want  no  part  of  the 
draft  which  existed  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  era.  It  was  riddled  with  too 
many  loopholes.  Service  to  our  coun- 
try should  be  a  part  of  the  tradition  of 
being  an  American  so  long  as  we  are 
confronted  with  Communist  govern- 
ments which  seek  to  destroy  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom.  This  may 
well  entail  6  months  of  active  duty 
training  for  all  able-bodied  males  and 
then  service  In  the  Reserve  for  a 
period  of  4  to  S  years.  Serious  consld- 
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eration  should  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  incentives  which  will  make 
this  6-month  active  duty  and  service  in 
the  Reserves  far  more  financially  at- 
tractive than  it  is  now.  Every  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  permit  this 
function  to  be  served  by  volunteers 
rather  than  conscripts.  We  should  still 
permit  men  and  women  to  enlist  for 
longer  periods  of  time  as  the  present 
law  permits. 

I  do  not  favor  registering  or  drafting 
women  at  this  time.  In  the  event  of  an 
all-out  war.  this  may  become  a  necessi- 
ty but  I  do  not  believe  the  present  cir- 
cumstances require  it. 

It  is  relevant  to  ask  some  additional 
questions  at  this  point  on  the  issue  of 
why  the  Soviet  Union  has  chosen  this 
particular  point  In  history  to  engage 
In  outright  military  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East.  When  Jimmy  Carter  as- 
sumed the  Presidency  in  January 
1977.  programs  were  In  place  to  pro- 
cure 244  B-1  bombers  by  1986.  Plans 
were  underway  to  develop  an  MX  mis- 
sile system  with  deployment  scheduled 
for  1983.  The  cruise  missile  was  in  an 
advanced  state  of  development  and 
was  scheduled  for  deployment  in  1978. 
An  air-launched  cruise  missile  was  to 
be  deployed.  One  and  a  half  Trident 
submarines  per  year  were  to  be  built 
beginning  in  1977.  Jimmy  Carter  can- 
celed the  B-1  bomber  and  delayed  the 
other  hardware  systems  wHlch  were 
then  being  developed.  Richard  Perle.  a 
foreign  policy  expert  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  Jackson,  Democrat.  Washing- 
ton, wrote  on  October  7, 1979: 

Having  come  to  office  with  virtually  no 
expertise  in  foreign  affairs,  President-elect 
Carter  drew  around  him  a  small  circle  of 
close  officials  whose  faith  In  the  efficiency 
of  arms  control  Is  exceeded  by  their  abhor- 
rence of  military  power  and  their  dread  of 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  felt  that  they  could  get 
away  with  military  aggression  In  the 
Middle  East  based  on  their  percep- 
tions of  the  intentions  of  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House?  In  my  Judgment, 
the  policy  decisions  made  by  Jimmy 
Carter  as  President  and  the  decisions 
made  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  since  he 
has  become  President,  of  expanding 
social  programs  to  the  detriment  of 
defense  programs  has  proximately  led 
to  the  crisis  in  which  we  are  now  in- 
volved. We.  in  effect,  have  encouraged 
Soviet  adventurism  by  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  domestic  programs  which 
have  come  at  the  expense  of  defense. 

Another  equally  significant  and  seri- 
ous question  is.  Why  is  this  Nation  so 
dependent  on  imported  oil  for  such  a 
high  percentage  of  its  energy  supplies? 
The  foundation  for  this  dependence 
was  laid  In  1973  when  Congress  passed 
a  law  which  guaranteed  we  would  have 
a  shortage  of  domestically  produced 
oil.  In  1973.  the  Congress  passed  a  law 
which  placed  a  maximum  price  for  do- 
mestically produced  oU  which  was 
below  the  world  market  price.  The  in- 
evitable happened,  namely,  domestic 
exploration  declined  and  domestic  pro- 
duction has  declined  since  that  time. 
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The  most  constructive  step  we  could 
take  at  this  time  is  to  completely 
deregiilate  oil.  natural  gas.  and  gaso- 
line and  scrap  the  gasoline  allocation 
system.  The  Heritage  Foundation  in  a 
recent  study  estimated  that  if  we  pur- 
sued these  policy  alternatives  we  could 
increase  domestic  production  by  6  to  7 
million  jbarrels  a  day  by  1985.  The 
Congress  refuses  to  follow  this  policy 
alternative  and  in  my  Judgment,  it  Is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  continues. 

In  summary.  I  Join  with  every  other 
Memt>er  of  Congress  In  my  fervent 
hope  that  this  Nation  never  again  has 
need  to  shed  American  blood  in  de- 
fense of  freedom.  But.  should  that 
need  again  arise,  we  must  be  prepared, 
for  in  war  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
victory.  Registration  will  permit  us  to 
maintain  this  needed  level  of  prepara- 
tion.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALirORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Sunday  will  mark  the 
62d  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia. Unfortunately,  its  citizens  will 
be  unable  to  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence freely.  For  many  years  they 
have  suffered  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
oppression,  and  as  human  beings,  we 
must  remember  their  suffering  today 
as  well  as  their  Joy  when  independence 
was  achieved  in  years  past. 

The  Estonian  people  won  their  inde- 
pendence as  the  result  of  a  valiantly 
fought,  drawnout  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  peace  treaty  was 
signed  In  1920  where  the  Russians 
both  recognized  Estonia's  independ- 
ence and  vowed  territorial  sovereignty 
for  the  Estonian  people. 

That  sovereignty  was  recognized  by 
many  coimtrles  of  the  world  in  both 
de  facto  and  de  Jure  status.  And  for 
the  first  20  years  of  Independence,  Es- 
tonia was  able  to  show  the  world  what 
a  small  country  can  do  when  allowed 
to  come.  Into  Its  own.  Estonia's  consti- 
tution was  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
human  rights  of  man.  and  was  espe- 
cially careful  in  protecting  the  legal 
and  ethical  rights  of  minority  groups. 
Devoted  to  the  causes  of  democracy 
and  liberty,  Estonia  Joined  the  League 
of  Nations,  and,  while  championing 
peace,  was  also  a  spokesman  for  the 
small,  democratic  states.  Just  as  sig- 
nificant was  Estonia's  willingness  to 
aid  other  countries.  It  exported  its 
well-educated  citizens  to  help  other 
less  fortunate  nations,  as  the  Estonian 
Government  was  well  run,  and  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  surplus  of  dedi- 
cated, trained  public  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tiny  nation,  so 
committed  to  freedom  and  Justice,  was 
cruelly  sacrificed  to  Russian  domina- 
tion by  Nazi  Germany  In  1939.  Forced 
Into  signing  a  mutual  assistance  treaty 
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with  the  Soviet  Union.  Estonia  found 
itself  overrun  by  the  Soviet  military 
and  its  Government  thoroughly  infil- 
trated by  spies.  For  all  its  protesta- 
tions. Estonia  forcibly  became  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Soviet  Union,  an  act 
which  we,  as  Americans,  cannot  and 
will  not  recognize. 

The  Estonian  people  have  suffered 
dearly  at  the  hands  of  many  over  the 
years.  But  let  us  conunend  their  spirit, 
so  strong  in  the  determination  to  be 
free.  Their  steadfastness  over  the 
years  is  a  beacon  for  others.  Let  us. 
here  in  America,  realize  how  fortunate 
we  really  are.  We  all  hope  that  the  an- 
niversaries to  come  can  be  true  cele- 
brations of  joy  within  Estonia  proper, 
and  not  only  reaffirmations  of  nation- 
al and  cultural  heritage  from  abroad.* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  submit  two  more 
Issues  which  American  citizens  abroad 
must  deal  with, in  an  attempt  to  do 
business  abroad  for  the  United  States. 
The  material  follows: 
Issue  No.  IS 

Short  Title:  VHA  Benefits  for  Veterans 
Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Veterans  living 
in  the  United  States  have  a  significant  bene- 
fit, that  of  a  veteran  home  loan  to  assist  in 
acquiring  a  residence,  which  is  denied  to 
those  living  abroad. 

ACA's  question:  Why  are  VHA  benefits 
denied  to  Veterans  abroad? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President 
listed  a  number  of  problems  that  would  be 
encountered  in  trying  to  extend  this  benefit 
to  Veterans  living  overseas.  Cost  is  one  prob- 
lem. Complicated  administrative  burdens  is 
another  difficulty. 

The  President  mentioned  that  using  the 
overseas  branches  of  U.S.  banks  had  been 
suggested  but  this  would  still  leave  great 
difficulties  such  as  finding  banks  willing  to 
underwrite  loans  abroad  because  of  political 
risks,  lending  restrictions,  fluctuating  ex- 
change rates  and  incompatible  maturity 
limits. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  No  one  suggested 
that  giving  the  VHA  benefit  abroad  would 
be  as  easy  as  giving  the  same  benefit  In  the 
United  States.  The  President  rightly  identi- 
fied the  major  obstacles  involved.  But,  he 
did  not  address  the  basic  question  that  still 
remains:  Should  Veterans  abroad  be  denied 
one  of  their  most  basic  benefits? 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  enumerated  are  in  any  way  insur- 
mountable. Indeed  similar  difficulties  con- 
front the  U.S.  Government  In  trade  and  for- 
eign investment  areas.  And  difficulty  with 
fluctuating  exchange  rates  and  placing  valu- 
ations on  foreign  transactions  has  never  im- 
peded the  zeal  of  the  U.S.  Government  In 
extracting  taxes  from  U.S.  Veterans  abroad. 

The  question  remains,  why  discriminate 
against  the  veteran  abroad?  VHA  loans 
surely  could  be  given,  despite  the  extra  dif- 
ficulties of  the  overseas  envirormient.  The 
President  must  first  answer  the  really  fun- 
damental question:  should  they  be  given? 
An  even  better  question  is:  what  definition 
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of    equitable    treatment    Justifies    denying 
overseas  Veterans  this  benefit? 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  also  that 
many  veterans  serve  overseas,  and  many 
were  wounded  overseas.  Why  Is  there  the 
reticence  to  give  them  benefits  overseas? 

Issue  No.  16 

Short  title:  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Benefits  for  Veterans  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Disabled  veter- 
ans, many  of  whom  have  been  disabled 
abroad,  cannot  receive  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion benefits  abroad.  VA  regulations  limit 
the  availability  of  such  training  in  a  foreign 
country,  other  than  the  Philippines,  by 
specifying  that  such  training  may  be  au- 
thorized only  If  adequate  training  for  the 
selected  objective  is  not  available  in  the 
United  States  or  Its  possessions  and,  if  train- 
ing is  pursued  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  representative  of  the  VA. 

ACA's  question:  Why  are  these  restric- 
tions being  applied  to  the  rehabilitation 
training  of  Veterans? 

The  Presidents  reply:  The  President  indi- 
cated that  there  was  some  Improvement 
pending  on  this  Issue.  Said  the  President: 
"The  Veterans  Administration  has  recently 
proposed  legislation  which  will  remove  the 
restrictions  noted  above  and  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator greater  flexibility  In  meeting 
the  veteran's  legitimate  rehabilitation 
needs.  In  those  cases  where  vocational  reha- 
bilitation is  provided  outside  the  United 
States,  the  VA  will  make  arrangements 
through  contract  or  otherwise  for  necessary 
training  assistance  and  supervision." 

ACA's  response:  ACA  applauds  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
proposing  this  needed  change.  We  hope  that 
the  Administration  will  work  forcefully  to 
see  that  this  legislation  is  enacted.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONSTANTINO 
BRUMIDI 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American  of  Italian  heritage.  I  take 
special  pride  In  acknowledging  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Con- 
stantino Brumidi— the  "Michelangelo 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol." 

The  life  of  this  grieat  ethnic  Ameri- 
can should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

He  was  bom  m  Rome.  Italy,  on  July 
26.  1805.  and  before  he  was  exiled  to 
America  because  of  political  activities 
in  1852.  he  had  established  himself  as 
a  renowned  artist.  However,  it  was  not 
tmtil  he  had  been  hi  the  United  States 
about  3  years  that  he  began  the  artis- 
tic endeavors  that  would  reserve  him- 
self a  formidable  place  in  art  history. 

In  1855,  Brumidi  was  hired  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  to  deco- 
rate the  Agriculture  Committee  room, 
and  in  so  doing  provided  the  first  ex- 
ample of  fresco  in  America.  It  was  at 
that  time  Brumidi  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  no  longer  have  any  desire  for  fam^  or 
fortune.  My  one  ambition  and  my  daily 
prayer  is  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to 
make  beautiful  the  Capitol  of  the  one  coun- 
try on  earth  In  wtiich  there  is  liberty. 
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Shortly  thereafter,  in  1857,  Brumidi 
achieved  a  long  sought  goal  when  he 
obtained  his  UJS.  citizenship.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  serving 
his  adopted  home  with  artistic  dedica- 
tion. 

For  25  years,  he  shared  his  extraor- 
dinary artistic  talents  with  our  Nation, 
and  the  Capitol  was  his  canvass.  His 
work  included  the  Senate  reception 
room.  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee room,  the  President's  room  in  the 
Senate  extension,  the  Senate  floor  cor- 
ridors, the  House  of  Representatives 
Chamber,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives conunittee  room,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent display  in  the  Capitol  rotimda. 

On  February  19,  1880,  this  great 
artist  died  after  a  tragic  fall  from  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  rotimda.  where  he 
was  engaged  in  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  greatest  work  of  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Daniel  Voorhees  of 
Indiana,  who  provided  a  eulogy  to 
BnimidI  at  the  time  of  his  death: 

He  was  unfolding  with  the  magic  of  genius 
In  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  the  scroll  of 
American  history,  from  the  landing  of  Co- 
lumbus to  the  present  day.  He  earnestly  de- 
sired to  live  long  enough  to  complete  this 
vast  conception.  But  he  has  left  an  empty 
chair,  and  his  great  design  .unfinished,  as 
others  iiave  done  and  will  continue  to  do  In 
other  places. 

Unfortimately.  it  would  be  another 
70  years  before  Brumidi  would  again 
obtain  even  the  simplest  form  of  rec- 
ognition—a bronze  marker  for  his 
grave.  Led  by  the  persistence  of  Dr. 
Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock,  wife  of  the 
then  Congressman  John  Murdock  of 
Arizona.  Congress  in  1950  authorized  a 
bronze  marker  for  Brumidi 's  previous- 
ly unmarked  grave  In  Washington's 
Glenwood  Cemetery. 

Another  long  overdue  tribute  was 
paid  this  great  Italo-American  on 
April  30.  1968.  when  ceremonies  were 
held  in  the  Capitol  Rotimda  to  dedi- 
cate a  bust  of  Bnunidi.  Earlier  this 
week,  similar  words  of  praise  were  l>es- 
towed  upon  Bnmildi  during  ceremo- 
nies In  the  rotimda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  walls  of  the  Capitol 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  Con- 
stantino Brumidi's  greatness.  Truly, 
he  was  an  inspired  man.  who  deeply 
loved  his  adopted  home.  It  was  with 
pride  that  he  signed  his  work  as  "C. 
Brumidi.  artist,  citizen  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  with  pride  that  I  honor 
him  today.* 


TAKING  POLITICS  OUT  OF  THE 
OLYMPICS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Wednesday's  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  criticized  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Conunittee  for  their 
actions  In  continuing  the  1980  summer 
games  in  Moscow,  while  prohibiting 
the  Republic  of  China  from  participa- 
tion  hi   both   the   Lake   Placid   and 
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Moscow  games.  Despite  its  self-serving 
claims  of  separ&ting  politics  from 
sports,  the  IOC  is  clearly  playing  poll- 
tics  with  the  world.  One  need  only  to 
examine  the  Intensive  and  sophisticat- 
ed athlete  training  programs  of  East- 
em  European  countries  to  understand 
the  political  significance  attached  to 
successful  Olympic  performances. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. A  colleague  in  the  Senate  and 
former  Olympic  athlete,  Senator  Bill 
Braolet,  suggests  some  interesting 
means  for  depoliticizing  the  Olympics: 
To  Savk  thk  Oltkpics 

One  man  who  is  not  surprised  by  the  tur 
moil  surrounding  the  1980  Olympics  is  Sen. 
Bill  Bradley  tD..  NJ.].  who  saw  It  coming 
four  years  ago.  Sen.  Bradley,  then  a  star 
player  for  the  New  York  Ktucks  profession- 
al basketball  team  and  a  former  Olympic 
gold  medalist,  predicted  In  a  1978  New  York 
Times  article  that  the  D.S.  would  boycott 
the  1980  games.  He  also  predicted  that  "a 
few  aristocrats  on  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee"  would  issue  pious  state- 
ments about  fair  play. 

He  was  right  on  both  counts.  And  he  may 
prove  right  on  another  of  his  1976  predic- 
tions—that the  Soviet-American  dispute  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  Oljrmpic  games  as  we 
have  known  them  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

But  Sen.  Bradley  offered  solutions  along 
with  his  remarkably  acciuate  predictions. 
He  called  for  denationalizing  the  games  and 
removing,  or  at  least  minimizing,  the  politi- 
cal pressures  that  have  done  so  much  harm 
to  them.  In  1976.  his  Ideas  seemed  extreme. 
But  in  the«chao6  of  1980  they  begin  to  look 
like  beacons  for  a  floundering  Olympic 
movement  They  bear  reconsideration. 

First,  he  caUed  for  abolishing  the  distinc- 
tion between  amateura  and  professionals, 
opening  the  competition  to  any  athlete  able 
to  demonstrate  the  necessary  skill  to  com 
pete  effectively.  Differing  national  Interpre- 
tations of  amateurism  have  made  It  Impossi- 
ble to  make  the  distinction— the  best  answer 
Is  to  stop  trying. 

Second.  Sen.  Bradley  called  for  elimina- 
tlMi  of  team  sports  from  the  games  because 
they  "too  easily  simulate  war  games."  Ath- 
letes would  compete  as  Individuals  rather 
tlian  as  national  teams.  If  organizers  of 
team  sports  wish  to  liave  world  champion- 
ship competitions,  they  could  be  held  out- 
side the  Olympics. 

Third,  he  would  have  all  competitors  In 
the  games  receive  Identical  "participant" 
medals,  with  gold  medals  going  only  to 
those  who  break  records.  Thus,  the  athletes 
would  be  competing  against  a  standard 
rather  than  against  each  other. 

Fourth,  he  suggested  that  the  games  be 
given  a  permanent  home  in  Greece,  the  land 
of  their  origin,  with  all  nations  that  partici- 
pate in  the  movement  underwriting  the 
cost.  By  eliminating  the  competitive  gran- 
diosity of  the  present  system.  In  which  host 
countries  see  the  games  as  a  chance  to  show 
off.  Sen.  Bradley  hopes  they  will  become  a 
■focus  on  the  oneness  of  the  world." 

Fifth,  he  urged  that  the  games  concen- 
trate on  individual  participants.  They 
should  be  lengthened  to  about  two  monttis 
to  slow  the  pace  and  give  athletes  opportu- 
nities to  get  acquainted.  The  additional  time 
might  be  used  to  broaden  the  Olympic  expe- 
rience to  include  artistic  expression,  thus 
recognizing  "the  value  of  the  whole  person." 

Sen.  Bradley's  proposals  arent  the  only— 
or  necessarily  the  best— possible  solutions  to 
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the  Olympic  dilemma.  There  are  those  who 
advucau:  spreading  the  games  around  the 
world  rather  than  concentrating  them  In 
Greece— with  various  countries  or  regions 
hosting  single  events  or  sporting  categoriea 
In  these  days  of  instant  television  communi- 
cations there  is  no  need  to  hold  all  the 
games  In  the  same  spot  at  the  same  time. 

Others  would  be  content  with  more 
modest  denationalization  than  Sen.  Bradley 
proposes.  Doing  away  with  flags,  anthems, 
and  national  uniforms  might  be  enough  to 
minimize  the  "war  games"  atmosphere. 
Housing  teams  In  the  Olympic  village  ac- 
cording to  sport  rather  than  nationality 
would  Improve  International  understanding. 

Whatever  the  aolution— Sen.  Bradley's 
sweeping  proposals  or  other  more  modest 
ones— the  aging  aristocrats  and  communist 
bureaucrats  who  dominate  the  Internation- 
al Olympic  Committee  must  do  something 
to  stop  the  political  rot  It  Is  absurd  for 
them  sanctimoniously  to  denounce  the 
move  to  boycott  the  Moscow  games  while  at 
the  same  time  they  maneuver  to  prevent 
one  member  country,  Taiwan,  from  partici- 
pating under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
Olympic  members.  If  they  can't  save  the 
Olympics  themselves,  they  should  step  aside 
for  others  who  can.* 


DECISION  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  I 
was  surprised  this  morning  to  learn  of 
our  colleague  and  friend,  Jim  Hanley's 
decision  to  retire  from  service  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  at  the  close  of  this  term 
of  office. 

Congressman  Hawley  has  served  the 
Syracuse  and  central  New  York  area 
with  distinction  during  these  past  15 
years.  He  has  earned  both  the  respect 
and  the  friendship  of  his  constituents, 
leaders  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  national  leaders  here  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  those  of  us  who 
serve  with  him  hi  the  House.  Jim 
Hawley  has  helped  me  during  my  first 
term  In  Congress  to  better  understand, 
and  become  effective,  in  this  legisla 
tlve  system.  His  generous  assistance 
has  aided  me  in  effectively  serving  our 
mutual  constituency. 

I  join  today  with  Jm's  numerous 
friends  both  here  In  Washington  and 
In  New  York  State  who  wish  him  the 
greatest  success  In  his  retirement. 
Both  he  and  his  lovely  wife,  Rita,  have 
earned  the  best  for  a  prosperous,  re- 
laxing, and  enjoyable  future  with 
their  central  New  York  neighbors. 

The  quality  of  public  service  which 
Jim  brought  to  Washington  with  his 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  nation- 
al interest  during  those  15  years  has 
enhanced  this  House.  Our  thanks  for 
his  contributions  is  offered  today.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  RUSSELL  POUSE. 
HELEN  CERMELY,  HOWARD 
REID.  ESTHER  PATCH.  AND 
THOMAS  DAY 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  omc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  In  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Bar  Association  in  honoring 
Mr.  Russell  J.  Polise.  Ms.  Helen  Cer- 
mely,  Mr.  Howard  Reid,  Ms.  Esther 
Patch,  and  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Day.  These 
Individuals  have  served  the  local  court 
system  in  Cleveland  for  over  a  total  of 
170  years. 

Employees  of  this  caliber  and  dedi- 
cation are  hard  to  find  in  any  sector  of 
the  working  population.  It  is  particu- 
larly commendable  that  these  individ- 
uals dedicated  so  many  years  to  public 
service. 

The  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Assoc! 
ation  will  honor  the  aforementioned 
employees  at  their  34th  Annual  Merit 
Awards  Luncheon  on  February  27, 
1980.  At  this  time,  I  am  entering  some 
information  about  the  honorees  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  can  join 
me  in  saluting  them. 

The  information  follows: 
Howard  J.  Reid 

Starting  as  a  Clerk  In  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  Arraignment  Room  In  1949, 
Howard  J.  Reid  handled  many  varied  and 
complex  assignments  until  he  was  advanced 
to  the  Chief  CTerk's  position  In  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  County  Clerk's  office  in 
1954.  For  sixteen  years  he  served  In  that  ca- 
pacity until  he  was  selected  by  Chief  Judge 
Leo  M.  Spellacy,  Administrative  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court,  In  1970,  to 
become  iU  Deputy  Administrator. 

Reid  attended  Holy  Name,  Cleveland  Col- 
lege and  John  Carroll  University.  With  his 
wife,  Mary  Margaret,  daughter  Susan  and 
son  Charles,  the  Reids  hve  at  4043  Prince- 
ton Blvd.,  South  Euclid.  They  are  also  the  * 
parents  of  Nancy  Reid  Knupp  of  Elyria 

Esther  Woodworth  Patch 
Esther  Woodworth  Patch  was  bom  In  De- 
Graffe,  Ohio,  educated  In  Loudonville.  Se- 
ville and  Perry.  Ohio  schools  before  receiv- 
ing her  AB  degree  from  Denison  Univ.  at 
GranviUe.  Ohio  In  1931.  For  eleven  years 
following  her  graduation  she  worked  at  the 
May  Co..  climaxing  her  department  store 
career  as  Its  assistant  buyer  in  the  art 
needlework  division.  Prom  1942  to  1949,  she 
served  as  a  research  assistant  In  the  thermal 
laboratory  of  the  Cleveland  Graphite  Bronze 
Company. 

In  April  1950.  she  started  as  a  secretary  In 
the  Welfare  Department  In  East  Cleveland 
and  transferred  to  IU  Municipal  Court  In 
1951.  In  1956.  she  was  promoted  to  Clerk  of 
Its  PoUce  Court.  When  the  Court  was  flnaUy 
esUblished  In  Its  present  form  In  1968  she 
was  appointed  as  ite  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Patch  plans  to  retire  on  April  SO, 
1980  but  admlU  that  she  will  miss  the  smaU 
Court  where  she  got  to  know  the  people  of 
East  Cleveland  so  well.  She  has  been  listed 
in  "Who's  Who  of  American  Women "  be- 
cause of  her  numerous  accomplishments  in 
Court  administration,  in  Y.W.C.A.  work,  in 
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college  alumni  activities  and  In  the  Eastern 
Star. 


Russell  J.  Folise 

Russell  J.  Folise  began  his  career  In  public 
service  in  1933  with  various  part-time  Jobs 
in  County  and  State  offices,  such  as  High- 
way and  Board  of  Elections  while  working 
his  way  through  Western  Reserve  College 
and  Law  School.  In  1940,  upon  admission  to 
the  Ohio  Bar,  he  began  his  practice  In  law 
with  Cleveland  Traffic  Referee  John  E. 
Garmone.  a  1973  honoree  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Prom  1942  to  1946,  Folise  served  In 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Following  this  military  serv- 
ice, he  acted  as  a  govenwnent  triaJ  attorney 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
its  successor  agencies,  from  1946  to  1954. 
After  two  years  In  private  practice  with 
James  McNamara,  he  returned  to  public 
service  as  head  of  County  Auditor  John  Car- 
ney's Inheritance  Tax  Unit.  In  1963,  Folise 
joined  Probate  Court's  Psychiatric  Depart- 
ment, in  which  he  is  now  Chief  Referee. 

Folise  has  been  an  active  Democrat  since 
1928,  when  as  a  youth  of  13  he  organized 
support  for  presidential  candidate  Alfred  E. 
Smith  in  Cleveland's  Little  Italy  District. 
Since  1936,  he  has  been  an  elected  Precinct 
Committeeman.  From  1952,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Dems'  County  Executive 
Committee,  Ward  Leader,  Maple  Heights 
(1955-65)  and  is  presently  Ward  Leader  for 
Gates  Mills,  Hunting  Valley.  Pepper  Pike 
and  Woodmere.  He  has  also  acted  as  Ward 
Leader  of  Moreland  Hills  and  Orange  Vil- 
lage. He  is  married  to  Rosalie  (nee  Cange- 
losi)  and  is  the  father  of  Margaret  Ann,  a 
graduate  of  Bulter  University  and  now  in 
ballet,  and  Michael  Joseph,  20,  a  Junior  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  tjniversity. 


Helen  F.  Cermely 

Working  with  pre-school  age  children 
since  1942  after  graduating  from  Wooster 
High  School,  in  1939,  and  after  enrolling  In 
classes  directly  related  to  child  care  at  Fenn 
College  and  Western  Reserve  University, 
Helen  F.  Cermely  found  her  niche  at  the 
County  Juvenile  Detention  Home.  For  38 
years,  she  has  continuously  worked  with 
school  age  dependent  boys  and  pre-school 
age  youngsters. 

Besides  l)eing  a  den  mother  for  Boy 
Scouts,  Helen  has  participated  In  many 
health  Tax  Levy  Campaigns.  Collecting 
cookbooks,  gardening,  needlework  and  trav- 
elling are  among  her  hobbies. 

Thomas' E.  Day,  Sr. 

There  will  always  be  a  Day  In  Court, 
proudly  proclaims  Thomas  E.  Day,  Sr.,  the 
Chief  Deputy  Bailiff  of  the  Cleveland's  Mu- 
nicipal Court.  He  was  married  to  Jo  Aim 
Mulhall  on  May  5,  1951,  thus  assuring  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Mulhall-Day  dynasty  in 
that  Court. 

Frank  "Pick"  Mulhall,  Day's  father-in- 
law,  had  more  than  40  years  of  service  with 
the  Court  before  he  retired.  The  honoree's 
oldest  son,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Is  already  employed 
by  the  Courts  and  when  considering  that 
the  Day  family  has  seven  more  prospects  In 
Michael.  Mary,  Patrick,  Timothy,  Kathleen, 
Kevin  and  Brian,  Mr.  Day's  boast  that  there 
will  always  be  a  Day  in  Court  can  be  readily 
accepted. 

Tom  Day  started  working  for  the  City  of 
Cleveland  as  an  accoiuitant  in  1951,  but  by 
AprU  1952  he  knew  his  heart  had  to  be  In 
the  Court  system  where  the  Mulhall  clan 
was  already  established. 

Day  attended  the  University  of  Detroit 
and  John  Carroll  University  majoring  In 
business  administration  and  engineering.  He 
Is  past  president  of  the  Holy  Name  High 
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School  Dad's  Club  and  Is  the  district  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ohio  Bailiff's  Association. 

The  committee  arranging  the  Merit 
Awards  lundheon  consists  of  Franklin  A 
Polk,  Chairman,  Hon.  Harry  Auslander,  Sec- 
retary, Harold  Sieman,  Co-ordlnator,  Hon. 
Perry  B.  Jackson,  Ranelle,  A.  Gamble,  All&n 
A.  Kacenjar.  Martin  Lentz.  Fred  H.  Mandel, 
Irvln  M.  MUner,  Nelson  N.  Moss,  Janls  J. 
Nash  and  Bernard  J.  Nosan.« 


ON  RECENT  EVENTS  IN 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  turn  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  some  recent  events  In  Lith- 
uania and  to  the  reaction  of  some 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  communi- 
ty in  Miami.  The  world  has  seen  that 
the  Kremlin  will  not  hesitate  to  use 
brutal  tactic^  to  subjugate  independ- 
ent coimtries:  Today.  Afghanistan;  in 
1940  it  was  the  three  independent 
coimtries  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

Last  summer,  we  were  reminded  that 
the  Baltic  Republics  still  thirst  for 
genuine  national  self-determination. 
Forty-five  representatives  of  Lithua- 
nian, Latvian,  and  Estonian  public 
opinion  wrote  a  declaration  on  August 
23.  1979.  denouncing  the  secret  provi- 
sions of  the  1939  Molotoff-Ribbentrop 
pact  in  which  the  Baltic  Republics 
came  imder  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence. Soon  there  were  house  searches 
and  interrogations.  Next,  the  arrests 
began:  On  November  1.  1979,  Antanas 
Terleckas  and  later  that  month,  21- 
year-old  Yullus  Sasnauskas. 

Such  repressions,  however,  did  not 
daunt  the  brave. Baits.  On  January  28, 
1980.  30  Lithuanians.  Estonians,  and 
Latvians  wrote  two  more  protests:  One 
document,  drawing  a  parallel  to  what 
the  Soviets  had  done  to  their  own 
countries  in  1940,  attacks  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan:  the  second 
document  calls  on  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  move  the 
games  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  These  30 
Baltic  representatives  declared  that  no 
nation  at  war  should  take  part  in  the 
Olympics  and,  further,  that  nations 
which  do  not  recognize  the  Soviet  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  countries 
should  not  agree  to  hold  the  Olympic 
regatta  In  Tallin,  the  capital  of  Esto- 
nia. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  significant  role  played 
by  the  Lithuanians  in  the  movement 
for  civil  and  religious  rights  which  has 
arisen  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  last 
decade.  Lithuanians  have  long  been  an 
important  force  in  the  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  religious  laellevers— as  seen  In 
the  recent  formation  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Rights  of  Believers.  Despite  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  KGB  to  destroy  It,  the 
"Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church"    has    appeared    since    1972. 
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lithuanlans  such  as  NUole  Sadunaite. 
Petras  Flumpa,  and  Vitautas  Skuodas 
have  been  imprisoned  for  their  in- 
volvement with  samlzdat. 

Lithuanians  have  also  been  active  in 
the  Soviet  Helsinki  movement,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  activity  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Helsinki  Group  which  is  con- 
cerned with  such  issues  as  russlfica- 
tlon.  emigration,  and  the  plight  of 
Lithuanian  political  prisoners,  for  ex- 
ample, Algiras  Zhlpre  and  Petras  Pau- 
laitis.  In  revenge,  the  KGB  has  impris- 
oned for  15  years  Viktoras  Petkus  and 
Balys  Gajauskas  who  are  associated 
with  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Group. 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  on  February 
17.  1980.  by  the  American  Lithuanian 
Council  of  the  Florida  East  Coast. 

The  resolution  follows: 

AMERicAif  LmrDARXAit  Couifcn.  or  Florida 
East  Coast 

We  Lithuanian-Americans  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  convened  at  the  Lithuanian 
American  Otizens  CTub,  3655  N.W.  34th 
Street,  Miami,  this  17th  of  February,  1980, 
to  Commemorate  the  sixty-second  Anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanians'  Indep>endence  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  which,  unfortunately,  has  been 
forcefully  and  illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940,  unanimously  adopted 
this  resolution. 

It  is  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  accept 
the  compliments  and  the  wishes  from  the 
Honorable  Bob  Graham  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida, expressed  in  his  proclamation. 

In  the  presence  of  distinguished  guests: 
The  Honorable  Dante  B.  Fascell,  UA  Con- 
gressman and  Delegates  of  CsechOBlovakia. 
Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia,  Poland,  Ukraina, 
and  White  Russia,  we  solemnly  pledge  our 
lives  and  our  work  to  a  free,  democratic 
strong  United  States  and  we  declare  our  de- 
termination to  make  every  sacrifice  to  re- 
store freedom  and  Independence  to  all  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Today,  we  are  looking  back  on  the  glori- 
ous seven  hundred  years  of  Lithuania's  his- 
tory and  the  gallant  fight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  preserve  freedom.  Independence, 
and  national  heritage.  After  the  short-lived 
period  of  Independence  (1918-1940)  which 
followed  a  century  of  oppression  by  Imperi- 
al Russia,  suddenly  In  1940  She  and  two 
other  Baltic  States,  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
were  Invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
armed  force*.  We  deeply  sympathize  with 
Alganlstan  People.  Forty  years  ago  Lithua- 
nia was  victim  of  Soviet  occupation  and  still 
Is. 

For  a  free  nation,  the  disadvantage  of 
being  Incorjxjrated  Into  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  its  natural 
and  human  resources  to  the  mercy  of  a  to- 
talitarian Russian  communism.  Lithuania 
today  Is  nothing  but  a  colony  of  Imperialist 
Russia.  Contrary  to  the  Soviet  constitution 
and  despite  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Declaraton  of  Principles  in  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe,  signed  In  Helsinki, 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  denies  freedom 
and  self-determination  to  the  BalUc  people, 
but  also  through  programs  of  resettlement, 
intensive  Russlflcation.  flagrant  denial  of 
human  rights  and  political  persecutions, 
continues  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
BalUc  States. 

We  express  our  respect  to  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  for  their  Just  Interpretation  of  the 
political  sUtus  of  the  BalUc  States.  We 
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tnist  that  the  United  States'  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  annexation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  firm  and  activate  the  principle  of 
nonrecognitlon  of  annexation  by  proposing 
at  every  opportunity  the  decolonization  and 
restoration  of  independence  to  the  Baltic 
nations  as  the  only  Just  and  sensible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

We  demand  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  col- 
onization and  national  genocide  in  Lithua- 
nia and  other  Baltic  States;  Immediately  re- 
lease all  Lithuanians  presently  imprisoned 
or  deported  to  Siberia  for  political  reasons: 
stop  harassment  of  religious  believers  and 
dissidents;  restore  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  resolution  has  been  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

A.  J.  Vamias, 

President.0 


LITHUANIA  AND  ESTONLA   CELE 
BRATE  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MAklO  BIAGGI 

or  nw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVi£ 

Friday.  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  I  have  Joined  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  for 
the  Baltic  States.  Two  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Lithuania  and  Estonia,  cele- 
brate their  62d  anniversary  this 
month.  This  year's  tribute  to  the  mil- 
lions of  freedom-loving  people  in  these 
two  captive  nations  is  especially  sig- 
nificant. 

On  February  16  and  24.  1918.  Lith- 
uania and  Estonia,  respectively,  de- 
clared their  independence  from  for- 
eign rule.  Tragically,  that  freedom  was 
to  be  shortlived.  In  1940.  the  Soviet 
Army,  in  a  willful  breach  of  interna- 
tional law.  invaded  and  regained  con- 
trol of  Lithuania  and  Estonia,  as  well 
as  the  third  Baltic  State.  Latvia. 

Since  that  time,  the  proud  people  of 
the  Baltic  States  have  been  forced  to 
endure  severe  repression.  Families 
have  been  disbanded  and  deported,  an 
unknown  nimiber  have  been  executed, 
and  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  na- 
tions has  been  exploited. 

Yet.  despite  their  great  suffering 
and  hardship,  the  spirit  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  those  captive  nations 
has  not  been  subdued  and  their  cour- 
age has  not  faltered.  Instead,  they 
continue  to  rebel  against  Soviet  re- 
pression, demanding  that  their  basic 
human  rights  be  acknowledged,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Today,  another  nation  has  Joined  in 
the  fight  against  Soviet  expansionism 
and  repression— Afghanistan.  Soviet 
tanks  have  invaded  that  coxmtry.  Just 
as  they  did  in  1940  in  the  Baltic 
States,  and  1956  in  Himgary,  and  1968 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  their  recent 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  has  once 
again  revealed  its  true  nature;  namely, 
an  unreliable  partner  in  world  peace 
and  cooperation  bent  on  expanding 
their  influence  whenever  they  feel  a 
nation  may  be  vulnerable.  While  their 
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aggression  against  Afghanistan  is  no 
more  severe  than  that  against  the 
Baltic  States  40  years  ago,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  a  number  of  strong  measures 
of  protest  against  the  Soviets  that 
were  long  overdue 

President  Carter  has  dealt  with  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  very 
strict  terms.  His  actions  have  included 
a  suspension  of  agricultural  trade  with 
the  U.S.SJi.,  and  a  request  that  the 
United  States  not  participate  in  the 
Moscow  summer  Olympics — a  decision 
that  has  gained  vast  support  through- 
out the  world.  I  fully  support  the 
President's  policies,  and  am  hopeful 
they  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  renewed 
independence  for  not  only  Afghani- 
stan, but  the  Baltic  States  and  all 
others  under  Conunimist  domination. 

The  combination  of  the  resistance 
they  have  encountered  In  Afghanistan 
and  the  condemnation  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  world  community  has 
clearly  shaken  the  Russians  to  the 
point  where  there  has  been  internal 
questioning  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ac- 
tions. Clearly,  this  is  a  necessary  first 
step  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  improve 
their  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Earlier  this  Congress,  I  was  proud  to 
Join  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  passing  a  measure.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  200,  calling  on 
the  President  to  instruct  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  1980  Madrid  meeting  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  to  seek  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  Latlva 
through  free  elections  and  through 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  personnel 
from  those  nations.  To  help  realize 
these  objectives.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  200  also  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  gain  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  passage 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  200  is 
an  effective  and  necessary  step  toward 
obtaining  self-determination  for  the 
captive  nations,  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  Soviet  Influence.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  action,  combined  with  the 
other  strong  measures  of  protest 
against  Soviet  expansionism,  will  help 
us  finally  achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of 
basic  human  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation for  all  people.* 


CHICAGO'S  LAKESHORE  RAIL 
COMMUTER  SERVICE 


HON.  L£S  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
through  the  1970'8  the  people  of  the 
communities  along  the  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline  in  my  district  have  been 
without  rail  passenger  service. 

Back  In  1971,  we  witnessed  what  we 
thought  would  be  the  end  of  an  era 
for  Wisconsin:  The  elimination  of  the 
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Lakeshore  rail  conmiuter  service  from 
Milwaukee  to  Chicago. 

Replaced  by  the  oft-tardy  Amtrak, 
commuter  service  in  southeastern  Wis- 
consin became  the  victim  of  cheap 
energy,  our  love  for  the  automobile 
and  deteriorating  track  conditions. 
Little  did  we  anticipate  back  then  that 
the  price  of  gasoline  would  skyrocket 
to  $1.50  a  gallon. 

We  now  have  a  real  chance  to  re- 
store that  commuter  service,  save  gas- 
oline, and  forge  a  viable  transporta- 
tion network  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  cost  of  the  new  service  will  be  ir- 
resistably  inexpensive,  too.  As  the 
table  shows  the  Racine-Chicago  trip 
will  run  about  one-third  the  cost  by 
bus  or  Amtrak  and  one-quarter  the 
cost  by  car. 

The  restoration  of  rail  service  has 
been  one  of  my  major  projects  since 
my  election  to  Congress  In  1970.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  attainment  of 
that  goal  Is  now  in  -sight. 

Several  years  ago.  I  talked  with  then 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Brock 
Adams  about  moving  Amtrak  service 
from  the  Milwaukee  Road  tracks— 
which  run  west  of  the  city— to  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  tracks— 
which  run  through  downtown  Racine 
and  Kenosha. 

This  would  open  up  commuter  serv- 
ice to  a  whole  new  group  of  travelers 
and  turn  the  Chicago-Milwaukee 
Amtrak  run  Into  a  profitable  one.  My 
efforts  were  supported  by  almost  ev- 
eryone—except Amtrak.  The  agency 
that  is  supposed  to  provide  efficient 
mass  transit  dredged  up  every  excuse 
in  the  books  for  doing  nothing. 

When  it  became  clear  that  It  would 
take  a  lot  to  move  Amtrak,  I  looked  in 
other  directions. 

With  the  help  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration— the  Federal 
agency  that  oversees  mass  transit— 
and  the  regional  transit  authority  in 
Chicago,  another  alternative  opened 
up.  We  have  reached  an  agreement 
that,  if  approved  by  local  and  State 
government,  will  bring  commuter  serv- 
ice back  to  Racine  this  summer  and,  I 
hope,  full  service  to  Milwaukee  soon 
afterward. 

Right  now,  the  C.  «fe  N.W.  runs  a 
commuter  service  from  Chicago  to  Ke- 
nosha nine  times  a  day.  Under  the 
agreement,  several  of  these  runs  will 
now  continue  up  to  Racine  for  a  dem- 
onstration period  of  2  years. 

During  that  period,  we  would  con- 
duct rider  and  market  siuT^eys  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  extending  the 
service  all  the  way  up  to  Milwaukee. 

Right  now,  we  expect  that  there  will 
be  three  trains  going  down  to  Chicago 
in  the  mornings:  Two  in  the  early 
morning  and  one  in  the  midmomlng. 

There  will  also  be  two  trains  return- 
ing in  the  late  afternoon  and  every 
evening. 

The  demonstration  program  will 
allow  us  to  experiment  with  the  sched- 
ule to  see  what  times  draw  the  heav- 
iest ridership. 

To  bring  service  to  Racine,  we  need 
funds  for  two  purposes:  track  rehabili- 
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tation  and  operating  subsidies.  There 
are  different  standards  for  tracks  car- 
rying freight  and  those  carrying  pas- 
sengers. So  work  has  to  be  done  to 
bring  the  track  between  Racine  and 
Kenosha  up  to  passenger  standards. 
We  also  need  operating  funds  to  pay 
for  the  base  cost  of  the  demonstration 
program. 

The  funding  plan— which  is  support- 
ed by  UMTA.  the  railroad  and  the  re- 
gional transit  authority— calls  for  the 
following  division  of  responsibilities: 

Track  rehabilitation  costs:  $800,000 
from  UMTA;  $200,000  from  the  SUte 
of  Wisconsin. 

Operating  costs:  2  years— $750,000 
from  UMTA;  $300,000  from  Racine: 
$150,000  from  Kenosha. 

The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  $2.2 
million.  Already,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  and  the  city  of 
Kenosha  have  committed  themselves 
to  their  part  of  the  funding. 

The  city  and  county  of  Racine  are 
presently  completing  action  on  their 
shares,  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will 
follow  suit  soon.  I  hope. 

The  basic  question  Is  whether 
enough  people  will  use  the  new  trains. 
If  surveys  mean  anything,  then  the 
answer  is  a  resounding  yes. 

The  Racine  Journal-Times  has  sur- 
veyed the  public  and  four  business  or- 
ganizations In  Racine  and  Kenosha 
have  surveyed  their  memberships. 
They  found  a  big  market  for  Chicago- 
to-Milwaukee  conunuter  service. 

They  also  foimd  that  lakeshore  serv- 
ice between  Racine  and  Chicago  would 
draw  far  more  passengers  than  the 
present  Amtrak  service  from  Sturte- 
vant.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  results  of  the  Journal-Times 
survey.  It  indicates  that  ridership  to 
Chicago  could  climb  214  times  above 
Amtrak's  current  ridership. 

Restoring  rail  service  to  Racine  is 
the  last  step  before  we  can  regain  the 
full  Mllwaukee-to-Chlcago  commuter 
service. 

Of  course,  the  benefit  we  get  from 
the  service  must  at  least  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  money  we  invest  in  it.  I 
believe  the  benefits  will  exceed  the 

cost. 

We  are  now  at  a  turning  point  in 
energy  conservation.  Either  we  take 
constructive  action  to  reduce  our  con- 
sumption of  gasoline,  or  we  will  for- 
ever be  at  the  mercy  of  those  nations 
who  control  our  gas  pumps. 

Restoration  of  service  can  also  bring 
more  people  to  Racine,  create  more 
jobs  and  lower  the  cost  of  travel  for 
business  people  and  long  distance  com- 
muters. And  with  the  upgrading  and 
improvement  of  the  Racine  train 
depot,  that  part  of  the  city  will  un- 
doubtedly Improve  economically  and 
socially. 

The  material  follows: 
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TABli  l.-COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  AND  FARES  FOR  RAIL, 

CAR,  AND  BUS  TRAVa  BETWEEN  RAQNE  AND  CHICAGO 

(F^iKS  pnMM  br  te  Reiioiiil  Tnmil  Mhoity  it  Qacato) 
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Racine  Journal-Times  Survey 

I.  Do  you  use  the  present  Chicago  &, 
North  Western  service  between  Kenosha 
and  Chicago? 

Yes:  61—29  percent. 

No:  147—71  percent. 

2a.  Do  you  Use  the  present  Amtrak  service 
to  Chicago? 

Yes:  60—30  percent. 

No:  143—70  percent 

2b.  To  Milwaukee? 

Yes:  26—15  percent. 

No:  150—85  percent. 

3a.  Would  you  use  commuter  service  from 
Racine  to  Milwaukee? 

Yes:  154—72  percent. 

No:  59—28  percent. 

3b.  From  Kenosha  to  Milwaukee? 

Yes:  33—19  percent. 

No:  141—81  percent. 

4a.  Would  you  use  commuter  service  from 
Racine  to  Chicago? 

Yes:  172—81  percent 

No:  41—19  percent. 

4b.  Prom  Kenosha  to  Chicago? 

Yes:  42—25  percent. 

No:  128—75  percent 

5.  Would  you  use  commuter  service  from 
Racine  to  Kenosha? 

Yes:  119—60  percent. 
No:  79—40  percent 

6.  Would  you  like  to  see  train  stops  at  lo- 
cations other  than  the  Racine  and  Kenosha 
train  depots? 

Yes:  70—40  percent. 
No:  103—60  percent 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  two-year  pilot  program 
is  worth  the  expenditure  of  $2.2  million  in 
public  funds,  including  $300,000  from  the 
Racine  area? 

Yes:  174—81  percent. 
No:  40—19  percent.* 


ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOIISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
P.  Atkinson,  a  consulting  engineer  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  paper  which  I  here- 
with bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  membership: 

Robert  P.  Atkinson,  P.E.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  12, 1980. 
Hon.  Andy  Jacobs.  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatitfcs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  my  comments  on 
a  proposed  action  for  "Energy  Independ- 
ence." We  have  allowed  this  problem  to 
reach  the  stage  of  a  national  emergency  and 
I  am  confident  that  with  such  action  we  can 
reach  a  solution. 
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Your  comments  would  be  appreciated  and 
I  would  be  glad'to  discuss  this  when  you 
return  to  Indiana. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  p.  AtKIHSOII. 

E^nerct  Indepensenck 

Recent  efforts  to  replace  petroleum  usage 
with  alcohol  are  adniirable,  since  this  will 
help  us  with  some  of  our  most  Important 
national  problems,  such  as.  energy  *  and  in- 
flation. We  are  blessed  with  large  quantities 
of  coal.  Just  as  some  parts  of  the  world  are 
blessed  with  oil.  We  therefore  have  no 
choice  for  a  successful  approach  to  the 
achievement  of  a  short-term  solution  to  our 
problem  of  energy  independence. 

For  many  years  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  alcohol,  as  a  fuel,  has  been  well  known,  so 
it  can  play  an  Important  part  in  our  solution 
to  the  problem:  at  least  until  the  technol- 
ogies can  be  perfected  for  such  long-term 
programs  as  solar  energy.  (Ref :  Forbes.  Aug. 
6.  1979,  p.  27,  "The  Methanol  Age  Is  Dawn- 
ing." see  exhibit  A) 

TWO  KINDS  OP  alcohol  TO  CONSIDER 

Aside  from  the  large  usage  in  electric 
power  generation,  the  transportation  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  energy,  so 
this  application  must  be  given  early  consid- 
eration because  of  its  unique  problems. 

ETHYL  ALCOHOL  (THE  DRINKING  TYPE) 

This  is  made  from  grain  and  can  replace 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  gasoline  for  passen- 
ger cars. 

METHYL  ALCOHOL 

This  is  called  "wood  alcohol"  and  can  be 
made  from  coal.  It  can  replace  nearly  100 
percent  of  the  gasoline  for  cars. 

Since  the  alcohols  are  lower  in  energy 
than  gasoline,  more  fuel  weight  must  be  car- 
ried; therefore  the  fuels  for  such  vehicles  as 
aircraft  and  trucking,  should  be  petroleum 
type.  If  we  must  consider  a  farm  problem  of 
grain  usage,  it  may  be  possible  to  mix  a 
small  portion  of  ethyl  alcohoL 

CHANGES  REQUIRED  POR  AUTO  USAGE 

If  new  car  production  were  to  be  changed 
within  the  next  few  years,  to  use  such  a 
fuel,  a  significant  reduction  in  petroleum 
imports  would  be  effected. 

Such  a  change  may  also  lead  to  better  so- 
lutions to  our  automotive  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

This  time  period  would  be  required  to  im- 
plement such  a  program  since  automotive 
development  is  required  and  alcohol  produc- 
tion facilities  must  be  constructed.  This 
change  is  therefore  an  intermediate-term 
solution  only,  and  must  be  augmented  with 
a  short-term  plan. 

SHORT-TERM  PLAN  USES  OLD  TECHNOLOGIES 

Presently  we  are  sacrificing  the  economy 
and  energy  supply  of  our  country  in  pursuit 
of  an  all-out  clean  air  program  based  on 
technologies  that  are  yet  to  be  developed. 
We  must  immediately  compromise  this  pro- 
gram and  put  it  in  proper  perspective  with 
our  other  more  serious  problems.  With  such 
a  change  it  will  be  feasible  to  change  cars  in 
production  as  well  as  in  service  to  make  a  re- 
duction in  our  petroleum  requirements  in 
the  order  of  15  percent  to  25  percent  Two 
basic  changes  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
this. 

rUEL  CHANGE 

It  Should  be  mandatory  to  add  a  small 
amount  of  lead  to  all  gasoline,  (about  1 
cubic  centimeter  to  each  gallon)  This  fuel 
will  have  a  double  gain:  it  permits  the 
engine  to  be  tuned  to  obtain  better  fuel 
economy  and  also  permits  an  oil  refining 
process  that  will  yield  10  percent  to  15  per- 


*  EnerK>'  la  one  of  (our  of  our  major  cause*  of  In- 
flaUon. 
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cent  more  gallons  of  fuel  from  each  barrel 
of  crude  oil. 

TtTNE  ENGINES  POR  nfPROVSD  KCONOMT 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  substantial 
improvements  in  economy  can  be  made  by 
simple  changes  in  carburetion  and  ignition. 
These  can  be  made  in  cars  in  production 
with  no  increase  in  cost.  It  is  also  feasible  to 
change  cars  in  service  at  a  modest  cost  with 
a  small  increase  in  exhaust  pollution. 

Such  a  short-term  program  could  reduce 
the  petroleum  requirements  for  passenger 
cars  in  the  order  of  15  percent  to  25  percent 
at  an  early  date. 

In  summary  there  is  a  solution  to  our 
energy  problem.  This  wUl  also  improve  our 
balance  of  payments  and  our  national  pres- 
tige. 

GOVERNHENT  ACTIOM  REQUIRED 

1.  Rewrite  the  Clean  Acts  to  properly 
orient  the  priorities  consistent  with  other 
present-day  problems. 

2.  Encourage  the  free  enterprise  system, 
since  this  has  been  proven  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective method  for  making  rapid  progress, 
by  changing  the  necessary  laws  to  provide: 

One  year  tax  write-off  on  research,  new 
facilities,  etc.  as  done  successfully  in  some 
other  countries,  and 

Partial  tax-exemptions  on  profits  gained 
from  efforts  which  increase  our  capabilities 
of  increasing  our  energy  supplies. 

In  conclusion— if  we  are  to  succeed  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  promptly  initiate  a 
program  of  this  type. 

Robert  P.  Atkinson. 

(Exhibit  A] 

The  Methanol  Age  Is  Dawning 

(By  James  Flanigan) 

The  most  specific  demand  in  President 
Carter's  July  15  address  to  the  nation  was 
that  electric  utilities  cut  their  use  of  fuel  oil 
by  50  percent  in  the  next  decade  and  switch 
to  coal.  That  would  mean  a  significant  re- 
duction in  imports— 850,000  barrels  a  day.  10 
percent  of  total  U.S.  imports. 

But  immediately  after  the  speech,  ques- 
tioners appeared  on  television  screens 
aslting  how  the  utilities  could  bum  coal.  A 
whole  army  of  professional  environmental- 
ists and  their  groupies  would  take  to  the 
courts  to  block  it.  And  they  would  have  the 
law  on  their  side. 

But  the  utilities  could  bum  methanol,  and 
alcohol  made  from  gasifying  coal.  Methanol, 
more  commonly  called  wood  alcohol,  has 
the  advantage  of  providing  a  relatively 
quick  fix  to  at  least  one  part  of  the  energy 
problem.  "Technically,  we  could  turn  dirt 
this  aftemoon,"  says  Jimmle  R.  Bowden, 
president  of  Conoco  Coal  Development  Co., 
speaking  of  his  company's  ability  to  produce 
methanol.  "It's  ready  to  go,"  adds  John  J. 
Wise,  vice  president  of  research  and  engi- 
neering at  Mobil  Corp. 

In  its  Report  of  the  Alcohol  Fuels  Policy 
Review,  the  Department  of  Energy  conced- 
ed that  gasohol.  not  methanol,  would  be  the 
quickest  available  synthetic,  a  solution  of  90 
percent  gasoline  and  10  percent  ethanol 
made  from  grain. 

But  gasohol  has  its  sharp  llmlte.  It  Is  very 
popular  In  the  grain  belt  states  but  it  could, 
said  DOE,  displace  only  40.000  barrels  a 
day— 0.4  percent— of  oil  imports  by  1985. 
Before  it  reaches  3.5  percent  it  would  con- 
flict with  U.S.  food  needs. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  methanol  as  a 
fuel  for  electricity  generation,  replacing  Im- 
ported crude  oil.  Methanol  can  be  produced 
in  significant  quantities  as  early  as  the  mid- 
1980s.  "We  see  methanol  from  coal  as  one  of 
the  dominant  fuels  that  would  Ije  made  in  a 
synthetic  fuels  program."  says  Edward  H. 
Blum,  director  of  policy  in  £>OE's  office  of 
technical  programs.  Conoco's  Bowden  says 
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he  could  commit  Conoco  to  a  $1  billion 
methanol  plant  right  now  if  he  could  get 
government  help  with  the  capital  costs 
through  a  special  Investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation.  Given  such  help, 
the  company  can  produce  methanol  com- 
petitively with  numt>er-2  fuel  oil  to  power 
utUity  turbines,  and  will  soon  be  competi- 
tive with  low-sulfur  residual  oil. 

Electricity  generation  consumes  1.7  mU- 
llon  barrels  a  day  of  oil  at  present— fully  20 
percent  of  the  nation's  imports.  If  methanol 
can  substitute  for  a  substantial  part  of  this, 
the  U.S.  could  sUy  within  President  Cart- 
er's strict  import  limlu  and  still  have  plenty 
of  oil  available  for  home  heating  and  for 
transportation.   ' 

Nobody  wanU  to  go  back  to  the  bad  old 
days  of  smog  and  smoke-filled  skies  around 
the  coal-buming  power  plants.  Stack  scrub- 
bers to  remove  the  sulfur  from  coal  is  one 
way  out.  Converting  the  coal  to  a  cleaner- 
burning  substance— methanol— Is  a  possibly 
better  solution. 

There  are  no  technological  mysteries  In 
producing  methanol,  only  stiff  capital 
needs.  For  instance:  To  produce  sufficient 
methanol  to  replace  half  the  fuel  oil  used 
by  utilities  would  demand  just  over  $50  bil- 
lion for  some  17  plants.  The  capital  costs  of 
coal  gasification  comprise  three-quarters  of 
that  amount.  But  savings  In  oil  imports 
would  mn  over  $6  billion  a  year  at  current 
OPEC  prices. 

One  reason  there  Is  no  mystery  in  metha- 
nol is  that  the  U.S.  used  it  as  a  chemical 
feedstock  years  ago  when  coal  was  our  basic 
fuel.  But  coal  research  stopped  when  natu- 
ral gas  and  oil  replaced  coal.  Now.  In  our 
new  efforts  to  gasify  coal,  we  depend  on  the 
43-year-old  German  Lurgi  process,  and  a  lot 
of  research  being  done  by  U.S.  companies. 

The  Lurgi  process  can  work  only  on  west- 
em  coal  or  lignite,  has  poor  energy  efficien- 
cy and  difficult  operating  characteristics— it 
requires  a  lot  of  expensive  maintenance.  As 
new  coal  gasification  processes  (notably  a 
Texaco  method  that  is  far  along)  complete 
their  development,  these  operating  costs,  al- 
though probably  not  the  capital  costs, 
should  diminish. 

Otherwise,  methanol  presents  itself  as  a 
practical  alternative  fuel.  The  stuff  can  be 
bumed  even  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 
Methanol's  familiarity  promises  no  unfore- 
seen problems  in  handling  or  use.  It  is,  for 
example,  used  as  a  motor  fuel  every  Memo- 
rial Day  at  Indianapolis  Speedway  to  power 
the  sleek  racing  cars. 

Today's  automobile  engines  would  need 
modifications  to  run  on  pure  methanol,  says 
General  Motors.  Rubber  and  plastic  materi- 
als subject  to  corrosion  would  have  to  be 
changed;  carburetors,  distributors,  spark 
plugs  and  fuel  systems  modified.  The  fuel 
tank  would  have  to  be  twice  as  large  or  trips 
to  the  "gas"  sUtion  twice  as  frequent. 

But  the  U.S.  may  never  have  to  go  to  the 
extreme  of  alcoholic  auto  engines.  MobU 
has  developed  a  way  to  turn  methanol  Into 
high  octane  gasoline  at  $1.20  a  gallon,  or 
roughly  double  today's  wholesale  price  for 
the  conventional  product.  The  company  Is 
proceeding  with  a  $28  million  pilot  project 
in  West  Germany,  funded  by  DOE,  the 
West  German  government  and  Mobil. 

As  the  wortd's  oU-lmportlng  nations 
search  for  substitutes,  each  uses  what  it  has 
in  abundance.  Brazil  is  developing  alcohol 
fuels  from  sugar  cane.  Germany  has  always 
used  Ite  low-grade  coals.  New  Zealand  wants 
to  convert  iU  natural  gas  to  a  liquid— 
methanol.  The  U.S.  abundant  resource  Is 
coaI.« 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment  in  Illinois 
on  February  12,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  voting  on  several  issues 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following  way: 

On  an  amendment,  as  amended,  to 
H.R.  3995,  Noise  Control  Act  authori- 
zation, which  would  have  provided  a  1- 
year  authorization  for  the  EPA  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  in  lieu  of  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion pending  before  the  House,  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3995 
which  would  have  allowed  a  one-House 
veto  of  EPA  rules  under  the  Noise 
Control  Act.  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  3995  which 
authorized  appropriations  of  $15  mil- 
lion in  each  of  fiscal  1980  and  1981  for 
the  EPA  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Notice  Control  Act  and  for  other 
purposes,  "yea." 

On  adoption  of  the  rule  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  4ri9.  Federal 
crop  Insurance  legislation,  "yea."« 


ELEVEN  MORE  MEMBERS  AN- 
NOUNCE THEIR  SUPPORT  FOR 
H.R.  5769 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  I  introduced  H.R.  5769,  a  bill 
to  reinstate  and  validate  certain  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.  Since  that  time,  many  of  our 
colleagues,  wishing  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  this  equitable 
remedy  to  a  long-standing  dispute  be- 
tween the  holders  of  certain  offshore 
oil  leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel and  the  U.S.  Government,  have 
asked  me  to  include  them  amongst  the 
ever-growing  list  of  supporters  of  this 
legislation. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
following  Congressmen  have  an- 
nounced their  support  for  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  5769:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Baohah,  Mi".  McCloskey,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Longren. 
and  Mr.  Whittaker.  Again  I  want  to 
thank  these  Members  for  their  show 
of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  increasing 
amount  of  interest  that  has  been  gen- 
erated by  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  chain  of 
events  that  surround  this  11 -year-old 
dispute,  therefore,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing chronology: 
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Chronology 

1967:  Pauley  Group  is  created  as  a  joint 
venture  by  seven  independent  oil  companies 
to  bid  on  OCS  tracts  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Cliannel.  California.  The  Group  is  com- 
posed of  Pauley  Petroleum.  Los  Angeles,  as 
operator;  Mesa  Petroleum;  Husky  Oil  Com- 
pany; Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Company: 
and  three  other  independents. 

March  1,  1968:  Pauley  Group,  having  suc- 
cessfully bid  $74  million  on  two  tracts,  signs 
leases.  Leases  are  in  water  as  deep  as  600 
feet. 

March  24.  1968-January  24.  1969:  Pauley 
Croup  drills  eight  wells  (plus  one  redrill)  on 
tracts  and  begins  preparations  for  ninth 
well. 

January  28.  1969:  Blowout  on  Union  Oil 
Company  tract  up  Channel  from  Pauley 
Group  tracts. 

February  7,  1969:  Secretary  of  Interior 
shuts  down  all  Channel  o[>erations. 

February  17.  1969:  Secretary  of  Interior 
issues  new  standard  of  liability  for  Santa 
Barbara  drilling  operations  which  holds  oil 
companies  strictly  liable  for  any  damage 
%'tiatsoever  regardless  of  fault. 

February  19,  1969:'State  of  California  an- 
nounces it  will  sue  Union  Oil.  the  Federal 
Government  and  three  other  oil  companies 
[or  $1.06  billion  for  damage  caused  by  oil 

spill. 

February  21,  1969:  New  standard  of  liabili- 
ty published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

March  12.  1969:  Pauley  Group  meets;  all 
members  state  that  "they  would  not  partici- 
pate in  the  drilling  of  another  well  .     .  as 
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long  as  the  absolute  liability  rule  was  in 
effect  .  .  .".  (Findings  of  Pact.  79.(a).) 

March  21,  1969:  Secretary  Hickel  states 
that  oil  companies  are  absolutely  liable  for 
pollution  If  It  occurs  in  the  future,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  are  at  fault. 

April  9.  1969:  Petition  fUed  by  Pauley 
Group  in  Court  of  Claims  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

1969:  Majors,  with  self-insuring  capabili- 
ties, resume  drilling.  Pauley  Group,  being 
composed  of  non-majors,  cannot  resume  op- 
erations because  of  limited  financial  re- 
sources. 

March  30,  1973;  Department  of  Interior 
unitizes  all  1968  leases  surrounding  Pauley 
tracts  but  excludes  Pauley  from  units. 
(Units  formed  were  Pitas  Point, .  Santa 
Clara,  and  Oak  Ridge.)  Unitization  of  leases, 
all  of  which  were  held  by  majors,  prevents 
lease  terms  from  expiring. 

November  27.  1973:  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  affirms  District  Court  Judgment  in 
Gulf  Oil  V.  Morton  which  directed  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  set  aside  operating  suspension 
orders,  grant  all  pending  drilling  permiU 
and  extend  the  term  of  the  leases  for  32 
months. 

February  24,  1975:  Ninth  Circuit  dismisses 
Union  Oil  Company's  challenge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  order  prohibiting  in- 
stallation of  drilling  platform.  Union  Oil 
Co.  V.  Morton.  However,  Court  remanded  for 
further  proceedings. 

March  19,  1976:  Trial  Judge  files  report  in 
the  case. 

1977:  Pauley  Group  attempts  to  settle  liti- 
gation by  ending  lawsuit  in  exchange  for 
right  to  continue  drilling. 
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January  30,  1978:  Solicitor  responds,  stat- 
ing that  Interior  has  decided  that  it  has  "no 
legal  authority  to  reinstate"  the  leases,  but 
recognized  that  "a  settlement  may  have 
utility  in  this  case."  Further.  Solicitor  raises 
prospect  of  resale— bidding  credit— refund 
proposal. 

March  31.  1978:  Pauley  Group  submits 
new  settlement  offer  in  connection  with  So- 
licitor's letter. 

September  18.  1978:  The  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978 
(PJa.  95-372)  is  signed  into  law.  esUblishing 
a  fund  to  pay  for  oil  spill  cleanup  costs  and 
damage  liabilities  to  private  third  parties. 
This  law  also  directs  the  President  to  review 
the  availability  of  oil  pollution  insurance  of- 
fered by  private  insurance  companies. 

September  28,  1978:  Justice  Department 
rejects  the  Pauley  Group's  March  31st  pro- 
posal. 

January  25,  1979:  Court  of  Claims  issues 
judgment;  rejects  "breach  of  contract 
claim"  holding  that:  "As  a  court  of  law,  we 
cannot  give  plaintiffs  any  relief  because 
they  had  no  legal  rights,  vlndicable  here, 
when  they  brought  suit,  and  have  not  ac- 
quired any  in  the  course  of  the  litigation." 

The  Court  states,  however,  that:  "Perhaps 
the  Legislative  or  Executive  branches  could, 
as  a  matter  of  grace  or  policy,  extend  their 
lease-terms  to  permit  them  to  drill  further 
(if  they  still  wish  to)  in  the  effort  to  discov- 
er oil  in  commercial  quantities,  but  of 
course  we  cannot  talie  that  step." 

October  31.  1979:  Representative  Jerry 
Patterson  (D-Cal.)  introduces  H.R.  5769.  a 
bill  to  reinstate  the  leases.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Reverend  James  David 
Ford,  DJD.,  offered  the  foUowing  pray- 
er: 

O  Lord,  protector  of  all  who  trust  in 
You,  bless  our  Nation  this  day  and  cause 
us  all  to  be  mindful  of  Your  providence 
to  us.  We  thank  You  for  the  gift  of  life 
and  the  opportunity  for  growth,  for 
knowledge  and  the  claim  to  wisdom  and 
for  the  gift  of  communication  and  lui- 
derstanding.  May  the  powers  of  Your 
Spirit  encourage  us  to  serve  this  Nation 
with  integrity  for  the  right  and  en- 
thusiasm for  devoted  service.  We  give 
thanks  for  all  citizens  of  our  land  who, 
through  word  or  deed,  have  by  their  ac- 
tions brought  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
this  great  land.  Bless  us  all  and  continue 
Your  favor  to  us  always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
ammed  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


U.S.  HOCKEY  TEAM  HAS  MADE 
AMERICA  PROUD 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  at- 
tending the  U.S.  Reserve  OfBcers  Asso- 
ciation dinner  Friday  evening,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  American  hockey  team 
had  just  defeated  the  Russian  hockey 
team  in  the  winter  Olympics.  The  stand- 
ing ovation  was  deafening. 

The  U.S.  team  has  made  all  America 
proud,  defeating  the  Russian  hockey 
team  and  later  defeating  Finland,  to  re- 
ceive the  gold  medal.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  for  the  20  American  team  mem- 
bers, and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  proud 
moment  for  all  America. 

Their  come-from-behind,  determined 
victories  are  a  reflection  of  the  great  un- 
deflnable  spirit  that  is  found  in  the  col- 
lective heart  of  America,  the'  spirit  tiiat 
^vs:  "It  can  be  done,  and  we  can  do 

We  congratulate  the  20  members  of 
the  U.S.  hockey  team.  They  made  all  of 
us  in  America  quite  proud. 


THE  MIRACULOUS   PERFORMANCE 
OF  THE  U.S.  HOCKEY  TEAM 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  Uttle 
that  we  can  say  or  do  here  will  add  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  American  ath- 
letes at  Lake  Placid,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  take  note  of  what  the  US 
Olympic  hockey  team  did. 


I  do  not  think  since  Charles  Lind- 
bergh crossed  the  Atlantic  back  in  1927 
has  there  been  a  bigger  miracle  for  this 
country.  I  am  especially  proud  of  them 
because  they  managed  to  knock  off  a 
team  that  had  beaten  the  Rangers  and 
Islanders  three  times.  It  is  delightful  to 
get  even.  But  even  more  importantly 
they  exhibited  the  character  and  cour- 
age our  people  have  known  for  more 
than  200  years.  It  was  a  special  time. 


TRIBUTE    TO    ERIC    HEIDEN    AND 
OLYMPIC  PARTICIPANTS 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  invite 
our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  a  resolution 
congratulating  Eric  Helden  and  other 
U.S.  Olympic  participants  for  their  suc- 
cess in  the  1980  winter  Olympics. 

Our  U.S.  participants  in  the  1980  win- 
ter Olympics  soared  to  the  highest  levels 
in  several  events  at  Lake  Placid  in  the 
last  2  weeks.  Our  athletes  captured  12 
medals,  6  of  which  were  gold,  the  highest 
total  in  winter  medals  since  1932. 

Contributing  vastly  to  this  record  was 
speed  skater  Eric  Helden,  who  I  am  proud 
to  say  is  from  my  home  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, a  constituent  of  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  the  Second  District  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Robert  Kastenmeier 
and  who  trained  at  the  Olympic  rink  in 
the  city  of  West  Allis,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eric  Helden's  record  has 
already  been  entered  in  history.  He  is 
the  first  person  in  the  history  of  the 
Olympics,  summer  or  winter,  to  win  five 
individual  gold  medals.  He  won  all  five 
speed  skating  races  from  the  shortest  to 
the  longest,  and  surpassed  the  world 
record  for  the  10.000-meter  race  by  more 
than  6  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  press  coverage  Helden 
was  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "racing 
machine."  In  some  respects,  the  descrip- 
tion is  valid.  A  machine,  if  it  is  kept  up 
and  working  properly,  can  be  counted 
on  for  a  certain  amount  of  output,  its 
maximum  level. 

But  an  athlete,  striving  for  perfection, 
can  surpass  the  maximum.  The  human 
traits — the  drive  and  motivation,  the 
self-discipline,  the  perseverance  and  am- 
bition make  surpassing  the  maximum 
possible.  Those  factors  which  enable  the 
athlete  to  push  him  or  herself  past  the 
brink  of  the  ultimate  are  more  than 
machine-like  traits,  they  are  human 
factors — which  lead  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eric  Helden  unabashedly 
broke  all  records.  The  human  traits  drove 
him  to  develop  a  machine-like  precision 
in  speed  skating  and  then  enabled  him 
to  push  beyond  a  seemingly  maximum 
output. 

Eric  Heiden  well  represented  citizens 


of  his  home  State  of  Wisconsin  includ- 
ing the  cities  of  Madison,  where  he  lived, 
and  West  Allis,  where  he  trained.  He  is 
a  hero  to  athletes  and  nonathletes  every- 
where and  an  outstanding  tribute  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  personal  and 
sincere  congratulations  to  Eric  Heiden, 
to  the  American  hockey  team  and  to  all 
participants  from  the  United  States  in 
tho  13th  winter  Olympics.  Their  success 
will  be  recorded  in  history. 


PRIDE      AND      ADMIRATION      FOR 
OLYMPIC    HOCKEY    TEAM 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  great  pride  and  admiration 
that  I  join  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  today  in  congratulating  our 
U.S.  Olympic  hockey  team  and  coaching 
staff  upon  their  capturing  the  gold  iiiedal 
at  Lake  Placid  and,  more  importantly, 
capturing  the  spirit  and  hearts  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Yes,  this  group  of  young  men  played 
their  hearts  out  and  certainly  put  on  a 
show  that  will  be  long  remembered  by  all 
of  us  in  the  Congress  and  across  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  admit  that  I 
have  not  been  in  the  past  an  avid  hockey 
fan.  I  seldom  watch  hockey  games,  but 
this  past  week  at  Lake  Placid,  watching 
tho  American  team  win  the  gold  medal 
and  the  competition  there,  has  turned 
me  into  an  avid  hockey  enthusiast.  I  am 
very  proud  of  these  Americans  who  won 
that  Olympic  championship.  We  all  con- 
gratulate them. 
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PURE  JOY  FOR  U.S.  HOCKEY  TEAM 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pure 
joy.  That  is  the  only  way  to  describe  the 
feeling  when  the  U.S.  hockey  team 
stunned  the  athletic  world  yesterday  by 
capturing  the  gold  medal  in  the  XIII 
winter  Olympics.  I  rise  with  all  other 
Americans  to  salute  these  talented  young 
men,  who  exhibited  great  determina- 
tion and  spirit  in  their  quest  for  the  gold. 

Please  excuse  me  for  temporarily  dis- 
carding whatever  degree  of  modesty  I 
may  possess  with  respect  to  my  home 
State,  but  I  proudly  note  that  12  of  the 
20  team  members  and  Coach  Herb 
Brooks  hall  from  the  great  State  of  Min- 
nesota, where  ice  skating  and  hockey 
are  a  way  of  life  for  our  young  men. 

From  the  moment  Billy  Baker  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  scored  the  tying 
goal  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  open- 
ing game  against  the  Swedes,  we  all  had 
the  feeling  that  this  was  a  team  of  des- 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D   1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


tiny.  Their  victory  over  toe  Soviets 
proved  that  hard  work,  a  strong  spirit, 
and  an  unrelenting  belief  in  one's  self 
can  overcome  the  skill  of  a  group  of 
professionals  who  have  worked  and 
played  together  for  years  and,  as  re- 
cently as  last  year,  defeated  an  NHL 
all-star  team. 

But  as  great  as  Friday's  victory  over 
the  Soviets  was,  yesterday's  win  over 
Finland  was  the  ultimate  triumph.  By 
capturing  the  gold  medal,  the  U.S. 
hockey  team  demonstrated  a  determina- 
tion of  purpose,  an  eagerness  and  ability 
to  get  the  job  done,  that  is  rarely  seen  in 
sports  of  any  other  realm  of  life.  These 
young  men  are  to  be  saluted  for  this  by 
all  Americans,  not  Just  sports  enthusi- 
asts. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  spirit  is 
contagious  because  they  have  provided 
us  with  a  delightful  reprieve  from  our 
daily  problems  and  a  feeling  that  will 
remain  for  years  to  come.  On  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  that  bastion  of 
hockey  talent,  I  congratulate  the  U.S. 
Olympic  hockey  team  and  wish  each  of 
them  the  best  of  luck  as  they  pursue 
their  careers.  Each  is  a  champion  and 
each  will  succeed. 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES 
H.  GRIFFIN  ACCEPTS  APPOINT- 
MENT AS  NEW  SECRETARY  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  SENATE 

(Mr.  HINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  our  former  colleague  from 
Mississippi,  Charles  H.  Griffin,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  the  new  sec- 
retary of  the  Mississippi  State  Senate. 
Griffin  was  appointed  by  Mississippi's 
new  Lieutenant  Governor,  Brad  Dye.  As 
the  Members  of  the  House  already  know. 
Charlie  Griffin  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  Washington,  first  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Congressman,  and 
later  Governor  of  Mississippi.  John  Bell 
Williams,  then  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
in  his  own  right  for  21/2  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charlie  Griffin  is  an  out- 
standing public  '  servant  and  he  will 
take  to  this  new  post  the  same  admin- 
istrative skills,  legislative  acumen,  and 
good  humor  that  characterized  his 
Washington  career. 

Charlie  Griffin  is  a  good  personal 
friend  as  well  as  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors In  this  office.  I  know  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  join  me  in  expressing 
sincere  congratulations  to  Charlie  Grif- 
fin in  this  important  appointment.  It 
is  good  to  have  him  back  in  harness. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EPIC  HEIDEN  AND  U.S. 
HOCKEY  TEAM 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
proud  today  to  jo'n  my  colleagues  from 
Wisconsin    In    paying   tribute   to   Eric 
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Heiden  and  the  U.S.  hockey  team.  They 
are  true  chsunpions. 

The  performance  of  Heiden  and  the 
U.S.  hockey  team  is  an  example  to  all 
of  us  of  the  rewards  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  a  dream. 

The  success  at  the  Olympics  by  these 
amateur  athletes  is  a  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age and  sacrifice  not  only  of  the  athletes 
but  of  their  parents  and  supporters. 

Wisconsin's  participants  in  the  Oljrm- 
pic  games.  Eric  and  Beth  Heiden,  and 
hockey  players.  Mark  Johnson  and  Bob 
Suter.  made  a  special  contribution  to 
the  American  effort  and  we  are  grateful 
to  them.  Their  courage  has  reinforced 
our  support  of  amateur  athletics. 


U.S.  OLYMPIC  HOCKEY  TEAM  HAS 
UNIFIED  AND  INSPIRED  THE  EN- 
TIRE NAnON 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
could  have  ever  imagined  that  a  some- 
time called  rag-tag  collection  of  yotmg 
American  amateur  hockey  players  would 
achieve  in  a  weekend  what  Presidents 
and  politicians  have  failed  to  achieve 
for  many  years.  With  their  upset  victory 
over  the  Russians  and  their  gold  medal 
win  yesterday,  the  U.S.  Olympic  hockey 
team  has  unified  and  Inspired  the  entire 
Nation. 

They  prevailed  against  all  odds 
through  sheer  determination  and  un- 
abashed patriotism.  Yesterday,  in  Lake 
Placid,  I  witnessed  scenes  that  I  have  not 
seen  in  a  long  time.  I  saw  Americans, 
young  and  old,  unified,  standing  side 
by  side,  cheering  for  their  country  and 
their  team. 

As  a  people,  Americans  have  been 
made  all  too  conscious  of  the  differences 
between  them  in  recent  years.  Thanks  to 
our  young  hockey  team,  we  were  treated 
to  a  long-awaited  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate just  how  much  we  have  in 
common.  I  am  sure  that  all  Americans 
will  join  me  in  expressing  our  pride  and 
gratitude  to  our  first  real  heroes  of  the 
1980's;  the  members  of  the  U.S.  hockey 
team.  God  bless  them  and  God  bless 
America. 
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CONGRESS     SHOULD    PASS    THIRD 

RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ris- 
ing prices  were  an  Olympic  event,  the 
Democratic  leadership  would  be  winning 
a  gold  medal.  First,  the  wholesale  price 
index  rose  at  20  percent.  Now  the  con- 
sumer price  index  is  rising  at  16.8 
percent. 

Last  night  the  President  called  his  ad- 
visers to  an  extraordinary  Simday  even- 
ing session.  The  Washington  Post  this 
morning  finally  recognized  that  the  real 
cause  of  Inflation  is  excess  Federal 
spending. 


The  House  should  now  take  up  a  third 
budget  resolution  to  cut  spending  and 
cut  taxes  in  the  current  budget  and  to 
lay  the  groundwork  to  fight  Inflation  in 
the  next  budget. 


CONGRATULA-nONS  TO  UJ3. 
OLYMPIC  ATHLETES 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  hon- 
oring sdl  of  our  Olympic  athletes  who 
took  part  in  the  just  c<Hicluded  winter 
Olympiad. 

I  would  like  to  take  special  note  of  the 
outstanding  individual  achievements  of 
Mr.  Eric  Heiden  in  winning  five  gold 
medals  in  various  skating  events  and  in 
the  gracious  manner  he  accepted  his 
victories. 

However,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  amaz- 
ing, exciting,  and  uplifting  victory  that 
was  achieved  by  our  ice  hockey  team. 
For  over  a  week  we  witnessed  this  young 
team,  which  was  put  together  only  6 
months  ago,  defeat  the  two  finest  hockey 
teams  in  the  world;  the  Czechs  and  the 
Soviets. 

TTie  victory  over  the  Soviets  was  the 
first  time  we  have  beaten  them  at  their 
national  sport  for  an  Olympic  gold  medal 
in  20  years.  In  one  way  or  another  we 
all  felt  good  about  beating  the  Soviets  at 
something  that  would  affect  their  pride 
and  ego.  Our  team  was  an  imderdog  from 
the  outset,  but  by  Its  victories  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  young  Ameri- 
cans can  overcome  all  obstacles,  repre- 
sent their  coimtry  proudly  and  live  up  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Olympic 
id^. 

I  would  like  to  give  credit  especially 
to  their  coach.  Herb  Brooks  and  team 
captain  Mike  Eruzione  for  the  confidence 
and  spirit  instilled  in  our  team.  We  are 
proud  of  them  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LESTER  YONKERS  AND 
RONALD  PRYLING 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turned 
down  a  luncheon  invitation  from  the 
President  to  join  him  with  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team  so  that  I  could  address 
this  House.  I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
say  that  I  was  equally  as  enthralled  as 
all  Americans  were  with  our  Olympic 
hockey  team  with  palm  sweating  and 
whatnot  through  those  games.  But  I 
think,  with  all  due  respect  and  regard 
and  admiration  of  our  young  athletes, 
we  have  to  recognize  we  have  some  other 
heroes  in  this  country. 

This  was  recently  brought  home  In 
my  district  within  the  last  day  or  two 
in  the  case  of  Lester  Yonkers  and  Ron- 
ald Fryllng  of  the  city  of  Wyoming. 
These  two  men  who  were  dedicated  fire- 
fighters, lost  theh-  lives  in  protecting  our 
lives  and  property.  All  over  the  United 
States  we  have  equally  dedicated  people 
who.  without  the  fanfare,  the  gold  med- 
als, get  out  and  risk  and  even  spend 
their  lives  as  law  enforcement  officers  or 
firemen  for  our  protection  and  the  pro- 
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tectlon  of  the  lives  of  people  all  over  the 
country.  I  would  like  to  extend  to  both 
Mr.  Yonkers  and  Mr.  Fryllng's  bereaved 
and  saddened  families  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  this  House  and  of  this  Nation. 


REPUBLICANS    UNABLE     TO    KEEP 
THEIR  COOL  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  was  one  fuU  of  laughs  and 
tears.  The  tears  were  ones  of  Joy  shed  in 
pride,  as  we  watched  the  U.S.  Olympic 
hockey  team  skate  to  a  remarkable  vic- 
tory in  Lake  Placid.  The  laughs  were 
provided  by  a  team  which  was  not  as  well 
coordinated  as  the  hockey  players.  I 
speak  of  the  team  of  Republican  Pres- 
idential hopefuls. 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  that  this 
year's  Presidential  campaign  centers 
around  the  age-old  issue  of  leadership, 
as  just  brought  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  of  the  type  and  breed  of 
authority  and  influence  that  will  be 
brought  to  the  White  House.  As  the  Re- 
publican candidates  scrambled  for  mi- 
crophones, stood  on  the  podium,  and  el- 
bowed each  other,  they  displayed  the 
type  of  leadership  which  makes  their 
victory  in  1980  an  impossibility.  I  note 
with  some  glee  that  those  who  promise 
new  solutions,  new  leaders,  and  new  ap- 
proaches, were  unable  to  keep  their  cool 
and  handle  a  high  school  debate.  Is  this 
the  leadership  which  Americans  want  in 
the  White  House,  the  Congress,  I  think 
not.  Though  I  believe  we  all  owe  the 
GOP  gratitude  for  making  this  weekend 
as  much  fun  as  it  was. 


THE  "90-DAY  WONDER"  DIET— HOW 
TO  TRIM  $167.3  MILLION  OF  UGLY 
FAT  FROM  THE  BLOATED  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  incredible  boondoggle  that 
is  currently  costing  the  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Military  personnel  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  complete  their  initial  enlist- 
ments—a service  person's  contractual 
obligation  is  virtually  terminable  at  will 
in  todav's  Army.  As  a  result,  thousands 
of  military  recruits  are  dropping  out  of 
the  service— sometimes  after  as  little  as 
90  days — to  collect  unemployment  com- 
pensatlOTi. 

A  recent  GAO  study  revealed  that 
more  than  444,000  persons  entering  the 
services  in  a  recent  4-year  period  never 
completed  their  initial  enlistments.  The 
present  attrition  rate  for  the  Army  alone 
Is  a  whopping  40  percent  per  year.  The 
cost  of  these  dropouts  to  the  taxpayer 
is  startling— a  staggering  $5.2  billion  in- 
cluding service- related  benefits.  Of  that 
sum,  approximately  $167.3  million  went 


to  pay  the  imemployment  compensation 
for  those  who  had  left  the  service  before 
their  obligation  was  completed. 

These  service  dropouts  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  laws  passed  after  the  Korean 
war,  when  large  numbers  of  career  mili- 
tary were  being  released  from  the  Armed 
Forces.  These  laws  provided  for  ex- 
service  personnel  to  draw  unemployment 
compensation,  even  if  they  had  com- 
pleted only  90  days  of  their  service  obli- 
gation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  legis- 
lation to  lift  the  burden  of  these  "90-day 
wonders"  from  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


n  1230 
MAGNIFICENT  VICTORY  OF  OLYM- 
PIC    MEDAL     WINNERS     SHOULD 
NOT  BE  TIED  TO  POLITICS 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  that  one  of  our  colleagues  chose  to 
tie  together  the  magnificent  victory  of 
our  Olympic  medal  winners,  our  U.S. 
hockey  team,  at  Lake  Placid  with  poli- 
tics, comparing  them  in  some  way  to  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
I  think  this  places  an  unfortunate  tar- 
nish on  that  gold  medal. 

If  that  is  the  political  design  of  the 
majority  party  and  some  of  its  members, 
we  can  make  some  comparisons,  too.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  President  Carter 
and  the  majority  were  playing  on  our 
U.S.  hockey  team,  thev  would  have  lost 
every  game  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead 
of  having  a  game  the  other  night  with 
the  Finns,  the  entire  team  would  prob- 
ably be  held  hostage  in  Helsinki,  and  no 
game  would  have  been  played. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Furthermore,  the  State 
Department  would  probably  have  advised 
them  that  toughness  and  any  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  de- 
bilitating, counterproductive,  and  prob- 
ably an  act  of  aggression. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 


CONSIDERABLE  CONFUSION  ABOUT 
HOW  TOUGH  THIS  ADMINTSTRA- 
TION  IS  ON  THE  RUSSIANS 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  confusion  about  how 
tough  this  administration  is  on  the  Rus- 
sians. A  moment  ago  I  heard  that  they 
were  soft  and  did  not  believe  in  being 
tough.  Over  the  weekend  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers said  that  all  the  trouble  they  are  hav- 
ing in  their  Vietnam  (Afghanistan)  is  a 
consequence  of  American  military  in- 
trigue there.  Mv  conclusion  is  that  the 
Russians  respect  our  military  power  and 
.strategy  even  if  some  Americans  do  not. 


TEACHER  DAY,  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  267),  to 
provide  for  designation  of  the  first  Fri- 
day of  March  as  "Teacher  Day,  United 
States  of  America,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sharp)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  267 

Whereas  teachers,  through  education  of 
the  young,  provide  both  the  foundation  of 
modern  civilization  and  the  means  for  en- 
hancing the  lives  of  all  members  of  society; 
and 

Whereas  the  personal  Inspiration  and  en- 
richment which  students  receive  from  their 
teachers  extend  far  beyond  the  few  years 
spent  In  the  classroom  to  exert  a  valuable 
lifelong  Influence  on  the  young  people  of 
this  Nation,  and  through  them,  on  all  of 
our  citizens;  and 

Whereas  teachers  richly  deserve  individ- 
ual recognition,  honor,  and  encouragement 
for  their  dedication  and  excellence  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  profession;  and  such  recog- 
nition, honor,  and  encouragement  should  be 
bestowed  each  year  on  a  nationwide  basis; 
and 

Whereas  students,  parents,  school  admin- 
istrators, and  all  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  encouraged  to  per- 
sonally communicate  by  word  and  deed  to 
their  present  and  former  teachers,  the  spe- 
cial appreciation  and  recognition  that 
teachers  so  richly  deserve:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  first  Friday  of 
March  as  "Teacher  Day,  United  States  of 
America",  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  period  with  ap- 
propriate activities. 

•  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  effort  made  by  Mr.  Garcia, 
chairman  of  the  Census  and  Population 
Subcommittee  in  getting  this  bill  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

"Teacher  Day,  U.S.A."  is  a  resolution 
honoring  and  recognizing  the  excellent 
job  done  by  the  individual  classroom 
teacher.  All  too  often,  we  fail  to  pay 
tribute  even  in  a  small  way  to  those  in- 
dividual teachers  who  had  a  special  In- 
fiuence  on  our  lives.  This  resolution  will 
encourage  students  past  and  present  to 
honor  that  individual  teacher  whose 
dedication  and  hard  work  enriched 
their  lives  in  some  way. 

The  Teacher  Day,  U.S.A.  project  was 
initiated  by  the  Kansas  Teachers  Hall 
of  Fame  of  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  and  has 
grown  to  a  nationwide  effort  supported 
by  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  Retired  Teachers  Organization, 
and  the  State  Conventions  to  the  PTA. 
Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
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Uils  resolution  recognizing  the  efforts 
of  teachers  throughout  our  Nation  on 
the  first  Friday  of  March.* 

AMENDMENT     OFFEEED     BY      MB.     GABCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Gakcia:  Page 
2,  line  4,  strike  out  "the  first  Friday  of 
March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Friday, 
Miirch  7,  1980.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TTTLE  ABtfENDi^NT  OPFERED   BY   MB.   GABCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gabcia: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  designation  of  Friday, 
March  7,  1980,  as  'Teacher  Day,  United  States 
of  America'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
notion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
109)  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim November  16,  1979,  as  "American 
Enterprise  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  rise  today  in  support  of  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  109,  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  "American 
Enterprise  Day,"  with  the  date  amended 
as  suggested  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Garcia.  I  introduced  the  com- 
panion measure  to  this  one.  House  Joint 
Resolution  436,  and  it  enjoys  substantial 
support  from  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

America's  free  eiiterprise  system  is  a 
cornerstone  of  our  society.  It  has  pro- 
duced the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world  because  it  depends  on  and  re- 
wards individual  initiative  and  innova- 
tion. The  resulting  productivity  of  our 
great  Nation  has  been  vital  to  the 
world's  economy  for  decades  and  must 
be  encouraged  to  continue.  To  this  end, 
we  must  educate  our  young  Americans 
concerning  the  merits  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
set  aside  this  day  to  direct  our  thoughts 
toward  these  matters  pertaining  to 
American  enterprise. 

I  know  that  there  are  people  in  my 
home  State  of  Mississippi  who  intend 
to  schedule  activities  on  October  3,  1980, 
to  highlight  the  achievements  of  the 
United  States  of  America  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  and  I  have 
learned  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce that  there  are  many  others  who 
want  to  do  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  pass  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  109,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  109 

Whereas  America's  enterprise  system  Is  a 
cornerstone  In  our  society;  and 

Whereas  that  system  has  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  that  system  depends  on  and  re- 
wards individual  Initiative  and  innovation; 
and 

Whereas  American  productivity  Is  vital 
to  the  world's  economy  and  must  be  en- 
couraged; and 

Whereas  the  continuance  and  growth  of 
our  enterprise  system  depends  In  large  part 
on  the  education  of  America's  young  men 
and  women  concerning  that  system:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing November  16.  1979,  as  "American  En- 
terprise Day"  and  encouraging  apprc^riate 
Government  agencies  to  foster  the  recog- 
nition of  the  significance  of  America's  enter- 
prise system  on  that  day. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEBED    BT    MB.    GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oabcia:  Page  2, 
line  4,  strike  out  "November  16.  1979.'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October  3,  1980,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MB.  GABCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  amendment  offered  my  Mr.  Gracia: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  1980.  as  "Amercan  Enterprise  Day". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  ATHLETIC  BOOSTERS 
WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Conmiittee  on 
Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  johit  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  442)  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  June  22, 
1980,  as  "National  Athletic  Boosters 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

SJ.  BX8.  442 

WThereas  athletic  programs  are  a  Tttttl 
means  of  keeping  youth  in  good  physical 
shape.  In  teaching  good  sportsmanship,  and 
in  learning  cooperation; 

Whereas  athletic  development  begins  »t 
an  early  age,  commonly  through  school  and 
community  sjxjnsored  activities; 

Whereas  school  athletic  and  physical  edu- 
cation programs  throughout  America  are 
facing  serious  financial  difficulties  as  the 
result  of  many  problems  including  inflation 
and  the  reorientation  of  programs  to  equalize 
programs  for  boys  and  girls; 

vniereas  to  offset  this  growing  crisis,  school 
.  and  community  organizations  across  the  Na- 
tion have  been  formed  and  have  been  ex- 
tremely effective  in  boosting  and  encourag- 
ing athletic  programs; 

Whereas  thousands  of  volunteer  members 
learn  how  to  work  effectively  in  supporting 
athletic  programs;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  rising  movement  across 
the  Nation  to  undertake  support  of  these 
programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  begin- 
ning June  22,  1980,  Is  designated  as  "National 
Athletic  Boosters  Week"  and  the  President 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  442 
and  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  cosponsored  this  legislation. 

School  athletics  have  been  a  tradition 
of  this  coimtry  since  its  foundation. 
They  greatly  contribute  to  the  physical 
fitness  of  our  youth,  as  well  as  teach 
cooperation,  good  sportsmanship,  dls- 
cipUne.  and  responsibility.  The  training 
which  our  youth  learn  from  sports  pro- 
grams is  an  important  function  of  the 
educational  process  and  provides  our 
youth  with  the  necessary  tools  to  lead  an 
active,  satisfying  life. 

Interscholastic  sports  programs  are 
being  threatened  because  of  local  budg- 
etary pressures.  To  combat  the  shrinkage 
of  funds  for  athletic  programs,  local  vol- 
unteer athletic  boosters  clubs  have 
spnmg  up  at  the  grassroots  levels  around 
the  Nation.  Currently,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  boosters  clubs  in  every  State 
that  have  formed  together  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  saving  our  hard-pressed 
American  school  sports  programs.  ITiese 
clubs  have  become  an  effective  way  of 
raising  money  for  athletic  programs  and 
deserve  all  the  support  they  can  get. 

This  resolution  seeks  no  new  appro- 
priation or  Increased  funding  for  a  par- 
ticular program.  It  merely  recognizes 
those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  further  the  existence  of  ama- 
teur sports  and  acknowledges  their  ef- 
forts with  a  declaration  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
important  contribution  of  those  who 
have  worked  diligently  to  preserve  in- 
terscholastic athletics  by  supporting  this 
resolution. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  tfeird  time  and  passed,  and  a 
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motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  43) 
to  proclaim  March  21.  1980,  "NaticMial 
Energy  Education  Day,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  apologize  for 
being  hoarse,  having  just  returned  from 
the  greatest  hockey  game  I  ever  saw  in 
upstate  New  York  just  next  to  my  dis- 
trict, I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  43  to  designate  March  21, 
1980,  as  "National  Energy  Education 
Day."  This  resolution  was  approved  in 
the  other  body  on  August  2,  1979,  and  is 
identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  220 
sponsored  by  me  and  245  of  our  House 
cosponsors. 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  general  public  and  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  day  and  direct  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  "National  Energy  Education  Day." 
The  past  decade  has  wrought  major 
changes  in  the  naticKial  and  interna- 
tional energy  situation,  and  our  young 
people  must  be  equipped  to  deal  with 
these  changes  and  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future.  Ultimately,  It  wiU  be  the 
young  people  who  are  currently  in  our 
educational  system  who  will  be  solving 
the  energy  problems  of  the  futiu«,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  by  creating  in  our 
young  people  an  awareness  of  our  energy 
problems  and  the  exciting  challenges 
that  lie  ahead,  our  future  will  be  in  the 
best  of  hands. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  partic- 
ularly the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  who  have  done  so  much  to  get 
this  legi.slation  to  the  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers,  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Councils,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  School  Principals, 
the  National  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, the  National  Education 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
School  Boards,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  New  York  State  and  the  many 
other  State  and  national  energy,  educa- 
tion, business,  and  labor  organizations 
which  have  supported  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 


S.J.  Res.  43 

Whereas  Inexpensive  and  abundant  energy 
permitted  our  great  Nation  to  rise  to  a  posi- 
tion of  preeminence  In  the  world  community 
of  nations;  and 

Whereas  events  of  recent  years  have  shown 
that  traditional  energy  resources  are  in  po- 
tentially short  supply  and  these  massive 
changes  In  the  world  energy  production  and 
distribution  system  have  made  this  subject 
a  focal  point  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy; 
and 

Whereas  the  development  of  new  energy 
technologies.  Including  solar  energy  and 
other  renewable  resources,  promise  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  Insecure  and  hostile  for- 
eign cartels;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  changes  re- 
quire the  update  of  our  educational  system 
at  all  grade  levels  to  prepare  our  youth  to 
meet  the  new  demands  which  are  being  cre- 
ated; and 

Whereas  a  National  Energy  Education  Day 
(NEED)  win  bring  together  teachers,  school 
officials,  parent  groups,  to  help  the  Nation's 
children  understand  the  international  energy 
crisis;  and 

Whereas  NEED  must  be  a  total  educational 
effort,  the  start  of  an  ongoing  process  which 
can  demonstrate  that  to  Ignore  the  plight  of 
an  energy  shortfall  and  to  fall  to  seek  sound 
remedies  would  be  in  error:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  21,  1980, 
is  proclaimed  "National  Energy  Education 
Day"  to  commence  an  ongoing  program  of 
energy  education  in  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  at  all  grade  levels,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  (A) 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  general  pub- 
lic and  education  Institutions  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate 
activities  and  ceremonies,  and  (B)  to  direct 
all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate 
with  and  participate  in.  the  celebration  of 
"National  Energy  Education  Day". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  resolu- 
tions just  p>assed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PRESENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  CON- 
GRESS A  GOLD  MEDAL  TO  AM- 
BASSADOR KENNETH  TAYLOR 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (HJl.  6374)  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  present  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 


Part  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$20.(X)0  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thi« 
subsection."  and  insert  "There  are  author- 
ized to  be  spent  from  already  appropriated 
funds  not  to  exceed  $20,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

D   1240 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  ? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anntjnzio)  ex- 
plain precisely  the  difference  between  the 
House  passed  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  "nie  Senate  blU  has 
a  technical  amendment  which  I  accepted 
in  compUance  with  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  This  means  there 
will  be  no  new  obligation  of  funds? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  No  new  obUgation. 
None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Ulinois  that  the  minor- 
ity side  fully  supports  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anitonzio)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAIUTE  INDIANS  OP  UTAH  RESTO- 
RATION ACT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4996)  to  restore 
the  Shivwits,  Kanosh,  Koosharem.  and 
Indian  Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians 
of  Utah  as  a  federally  recognized  sover- 
eign Indian  tribe,  to  restore  to  the  Cedar 
City.  Shivwits.  Kanosh.  Koosharem,  and 
Indian  Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians  of 
Utah  and  Its  members  those  Federal 
services  and  benefits  furnished  to  fed- 
erally recognized  American  Indian  tribes 
and  their  members,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  4996 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Palute  Indian 
Tribe  of  Utah  Restoration  Act". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "tribe"  means  the  Cedar  City, 
Shivwits,   Kanosh,   Koosharem.   and  Indian 
Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians  of  Utah; 
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(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
reury  of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized 
representative; 

(3)  the  term  "Interim  Council"  means  the 
council  elected  pursuant  to  section  8; 

(4)  the  term  "member",  when  used  with 
respect  to  the  tribe,  means  a  person  enrolled 
on  the  membership  roll  of  the  tribe,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  4  of  this  Act;  and 

(8)  the  term  "final  membership  roll" 
means  the  final  membership  roll  of  the  tribe 
published  on  April  15,  1955.  on  pages  2499 
through  2503  of  volume  20  of  the  Federal 
Register  and  on  April  14,  1956.  on  pages 
2453  through  2456  of  volume  21  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  trust  relationship 
is  hereby  restored  to  the  Shivwits,  Kanosh, 
Koosharem.  and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of 
Palute  Indians  of  Utah  and  restored  or  con- 
firmed with  respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of 
Palute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984)  as 
amended,  except  as  inconsistent  with  specific 
provisions  of  this  Act,  are  made  applicable 
to  the  tribe  and  the  members  of  the  tribe. 
The  tribe  and  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall 
be  eligible  for  all  Federal  services  and  bene- 
fits furnished  to  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the 
contrary  in  any  law  establishing  such  services 
or  benefits,  eligibility  of  the  tribe  and  its 
members  for  such  Federal  services  and  bene- 
fits shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  of 
tills  Act  without  regard  to  the  existence  of 
&  reservation  for  the  tribe  or  the  residence 
of  members  of  the  tribe  on  a  reservation.  For 
the  purpose  of  provision  of  Federal  services 
and  benefits,  the  service  area  shall  be  Iron, 
Millard.  Sevier,  and  Washington  Counties. 
Utah. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  tribe  and 
of  members  of  the  tribe  under  any  Federal 
treaty,  Executive  order,  agreement,  or  stat- 
ute, or  under  any  other  authority,  which 
were  diminished  or  lost  under  the  Act  of 
September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1099).  are  hereby 
restored,  and  such  Act  shall  be  InappUca- 
ble  to  the  tribe  and  to  members  of  the  tribe 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  This  Art  shall  not  grant  or  restore  any 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  right  of  any 
nature,  Including  any  indirect  or  procedural 
right  or  advantage,  to  the  tribe  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe,  nor  shall  it  be  construed 
as  granting,  establishing,  or  restoring  a 
reservation   for    the   tribe. 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  this 
Act,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  alter  any  prop- 
erty right  or  obligation,  any  contractural 
right  or  obligations,  or  any  obligation  for 
taxes  already  levied. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  final  membership  roll  is 
declared  open.  The  ^cretary.  the  Interim 
Council,  and  tribal  officials  under  the  tribal 
constitution  and  bylaws  shall  take  such 
measures  as  will  Insure  the  continuing  ac- 
curacy of  the  membership  roll. 

(b)(1)  Until  after  the  initial  election  of 
tribal  officers  under  the  tribal  constitution 
and  bylaws,  a  person  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  tribe  and  his  name  shall  be  placed  on 
the  membership  roll  if  he  is  living  and  If— 

(A)  his  name  is  listed  on  the  final  mem- 
bership roll; 

(B)  he  was  entitled  on  September  1,  1954. 
to  be  on  the  final  membership  roll  but  his 
name  was  not  listed  on  that  roll;  or 

(C)  he  is  a  descendant  of  a  person  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  and  pos- 
sesses at  least  one-fourth  degree  of  blood  of 
members  of  the  tribe  or  their  Palute  Indian 
ancestors. 

(2)  After  the  initial  election  of  trtbal 
ofBciaU  under  the  tribal  constitution  and 
bylaws,  the  provisions  of  the  tribal  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  shall  govern  member- 
ship in  the  tribe. 

(c)(1)     Before    election    of    the    Interim 


Council,  verification  of  descendancy.  age, 
and  blood  shall  be  made  upon  o&ih  before 
the  Secretary  and  his  determination 
thereon  shall  be  final. 

(2)  After  election  of  the  Interim  Council 
and  before  the  initial  election  of  the  trtbal 
officials,  verification  of  descendancy,  age, 
and  blood  shall  be  made  upon  oath  before 
the  Interim  Council,  or  its  authorized  rep- 
resentative. A  member  of  the  tribe,  with 
respect  to  the  Inclusion  of  any  name,  and 
any  person,  with  respect  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  name,  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  make  a  final  determination  of 
each  such  appeal  within  ninety  days  after 
an  appeal  has  been  filed  with  him.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
an  appeal  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
final. 

(3)  After  the  Initial  election  of  tribal 
officials,  the  provisions  of  the  tribal  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  shall  govern  the  veri- 
fication of  any  requirements  for  member- 
ship in  the  tribe,  and  the  Secretary  and 
the  Interim  Council  shall  deliver  their 
records  and  files,  and  other  material  relat- 
ing to  enrollment  matters,  to  the  tribal 
governing  body. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  sections  5  and  6,  a 
member  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older  is  entitled  and  eligible  to  be  given 
notice  of.  attend,  participate  in.  and  vote 
at.  general  council  meetings  and  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for.  to  run  for  any  office  In. 
and  to  vote  in.  elections  of  members  to  the 
Interim  Council  and  to  other  tribal  coun- 
cUs. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  date  of  a 
general  council  meeting  of  the  tribe  to 
nominate  candidates  for  election  to  the  In- 
terim Council.  Such  general  council  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Within 
forty-five  days  after  such  general  coun- 
cil meeting  the  Secretary  shall  hold  an  elec- 
tion by  secret  ballot,  absentee  balloting 
to  be  permitted,  to  elect  six  members  of  the 
tribe  to  the  Interim  Council  from  among 
the  nominees  submitted  to  him  from  such 
general  council  meeting.  The  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  notice  of  the  time,  place, 
and  purpose  of  such  meeting  and  election 
shall  be  provided  to  members  described  In 
section  4(d)  at  least  fifteen  days  before 
such  general  meeting  and  election.  The  bal- 
lot shall  provide  for  write-in  votes.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  Interim  Coun- 
cil elected  pursuant  to  this  section  if  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  this 
section  relating  to  the  nominating  and 
election  process  have  been  met.  If  he  Is 
not  so  satisfied,  he  shall  hold  another  elec- 
tion under  this  section,  with  the  general 
council  meeting  to  nominate  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Interim  Council  to  be  held 
within   sixty   days   after   such   election. 

(b)  The  Interim  (Council  shall  r^resent 
the  tribe  and  Its  members  in  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  Act  and  shall  be  the  acting 
tribal  governing  body  until  tribal  officials 
are  elected  pursuant  to  section  6(c)  and 
shall  have  no  powers  other  than  those  given 
to  it  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  In- 
terim Council  shall  have  full  authority  and 
capacity  to  receive  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
respect  to  Federal  services  and  benefits  for 
the  tribe  and  its  members  and  to  bind  the 
tribal  governing  body  as  the  successor  In  In- 
terest to  the  Interim  Council  for  a  period 
extending  not  more  than  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  tribal  governing  body 
takes  office.  Except  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Interim  Council  shall 
have  no  power  or  authority  after  the  time 
when  the  duly-elected  tribal  governing  body 
takes  office:  Provided.  That  no  authority  to 


make  payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive except  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  in  i^ipropriatlon 
Acts. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  no- 
tice of  a  vacancy  on  the  Interim  Council,  the 
Interim  Council  shall  hold  a  general  council 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  person 
to  fill  such  vacancy.  The  Interim  Council 
shall  provide  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
piupose  of  such  meeting  and  election  to 
members  described  in  section  4(d)  at  least 
ten  days  before  such  general  meeting  and 
election.  The  person  nominated  to  fill  such 
vacancy  at  the  general  council  meeting  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  In  the 
election  shall  fill  such  vacancy. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  the 
Interim  Council,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
an  election  by  secret  ballot,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  June  18. 
1934  (48  Stat.  987) ,  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  tribes. 
The  election  shall  be  held  within  sixty  days 
after  the  Secretary  has — 

( 1 )  reviewed  and  updated  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  for  accuracy,  in  accordance  wltb 
sections  4(a).  4(b)  (1).  and  4(c)(1). 

(2)  made  a  final  determination  of  all  ap- 
peals filed  under  section  4(c)(2).  and 

(3)  published  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
certified  copy  of  the  membership  roll  of  the 
tribe. 

(b)  The  Interim  Council  shall  draft  and 
distribute  to  each  member  In  section  4(d). 
no  later  than  thirty  days  before  the  election 
under  subsection  (a) .  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  tribe,  as 
drafted  by  the  Interim  CouncU,  along  with 
a  brief,  Impartial  description  of  the  proposed 
constitution  and  bylaws.  The  members  of 
the  Interim  Council  may  freely  consult  with 
members  of  the  tribe  concerning  the  text  and 
description  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws, 
except  that  such  consultation  may  not  be 
carried  on  within  fifty  feet  of  the  polling 
places  on  the  date  of  the  electlmi. 

(c)  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those 
actually  voting  shall  be  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  adoption  of  a  tribal  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
d&ys  after  the  tribe  adopts  a  constltutlMi 
and  bylaws,  the  Interim  CotmcU  shall  con- 
duct an  election  by  secret  ballot  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  Individuals  who 
will  serve  as  tribal  officials  as  provided  In 
the  tribal  constitution  and  bylaws.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  election  and  notwithstanding 
any  provision  In  the  tribal  constitution  and 
bylaws  to  the  contrary,  absentee  balloting 
shall  be  permitted. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  accept  the  real 
property  of  members  of  the  tribe  or  bands,  or 
real  property  held  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  tribe  or  bands,  but  only  If  transferred 
to  him  by  the  Palute  owner  or  owners  or 
the  owners  of  the  land  which  Is  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bands.  Such  property  shall  be 
subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  liens,  outstanding  taxes 
(local  and  State),  and  mortgages  The  land 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or 
sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  valid  exist- 
ing obligation  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Utah.  Subject  to  the  condi- 
tions Imposed  by  this  subsection,  the  land 
transferred  shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  in  trtist  for  the  tribe  or 
bands  to  be  held  as  Indian  lands  are  held, 
and  shall  be  part  of  their  reservation.  The 
transfer  of  real  property  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  exempt  from  all  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxation.  All  real  property 
transferred  under  this  section  shall,  as  of 
the  date  of  transfer,  be  exempt  from  all  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxation. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules 
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and   regulations  as   are   necessary   to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Marriott)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  :;uch  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4996  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  Ftederal  recognition  to 
four  bands  of  Paiute  Indians  in  the  State 
of  Utah.  These  four  bands  had  their 
Federal  recognition  terminated  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1954. 

That  act  was  passed  during  the  so- 
called  termination  era  when  it  was  con- 
gressional policy  to  end  the  special  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Indian  tribes  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
to  terminate  the  special  Federal  pro- 
grams and  benefits  for  Indians. 

That  policy,  as  an  answer  to  the  many 
problems  of  the  Indian  people,  proved  to 
be  a  disaster.  The  termination  policy  was 
supposed  to  result  in  a  generally  im- 
proved economic  and  social  condition 
for  the  terminated  Indians. 

The  exact  opposite  was  the  result.  The 
Indian  community  is  at  the  bottom  of 
our  economic  and  social  ladder  and  the 
terminated  Indians  are  generally  the 
most  deprived  of  the  Indian  community. 
In  1973,  Congress  directly  repudiated 
the  termination  policy  of  the  1950's  by 
enacting  legislation  restoring  the  Me- 
nominee Tribe  of  Wisconsin.  Since  then, 
we  have  also  restored  the  Siletz  Indians 
of  Oregon  and  four  tribes  in  Oklahoma. 
HJl.  4996  would  do  the  same  for  the 
four  bands  of  Paiutes  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
HJl.  4996,  which  I  strongly  endorse  as 
its  sponsor,  is  to  restore  Federal  recogni- 
tion and  eligibility  for  Federal  services 
to  the  Kanosh,  Koosharem,  Cedar  City, 
Indian  Peaks,  and  Shivwlts  bands  of 
Paiute  Indians  in  southwestern  Utah. 

There  are  approximately  545  Indians 
in  those  bands.  The  bands  Federal  status 
and  eligibility  for  services  were  termi- 
nated by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1954  to 
force  assimilation  and  mainstream  the 
Indians  into  our  society. 

From  1954  to  1962,  about  12,000  In- 
dians were  terminated.  In  1970  President 
Nixon  declared  a  new  policy  of  "deter- 
mination without  termination."  Since 
then,  six  tribes  have  been  restored  to 
Federal  status,  and  the  courts  have  in- 
validated several  other  terminations.  In 
establishing  the  criteria  necessary  for 
reinstatement,  under  which  the  Paiutes 
easily  qualify,  six  conditions  had  to  be 
met: 

First.  There  must  exist  an  ongoing 
identifiable  tribe; 

Second.  They  are  located  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  former  reservation; 
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Third.  They  have  some  form  of  self- 
government; 

Fourth.  They  have  a  conunon  lan- 
guage; 

Fifth.  Their  social  structure  has  sig- 
nificantly deteriorated;  and 

Sixth.  And  their  conditions  in  general 
have  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  termina- 
tion. 

The  Paiutes  meet  all  of  these  condi- 
tions. When  they  were  originally  termi- 
nated, there  were  four  criteria  used  to 
determine  if  they  were  ready:  First,  de- 
gree of  tribal  aculturation ;  second,  tribal 
economic  conditions;  and  third,  poten- 
tial willingness  of  the  tribe  to  dispense 
with  Federal  aids,  and  fourth,  the  will- 
ingness of  the  State  to  assume  responsi- 
bility. 

At  that  time  a  few  families  were  self- 
sufficient.  Their  reservation  land  was 
very  poor.  Only  30  percent  of  the  Indians 
were  employed.  Most  of  them  were  on 
welfare  or  church  assistance.  They  were 
so  poor  they  could  not  even  afford  to 
send  a  representative  to  Washington  to 
testify  at  their  hearing. 

They  consented  to  termination  on 
promises  made  by  then-Senator  Watkins 
and  others  that  their  taxes  would  be 
taken  care  of  and  that  they  would  benefit 
greatly  from  such  a  deal. 

The  facts  are  that  nothing  was  taken 
care  of,  and  they  did  not  benefit  one  iota. 
In  fact,  their  conditions  have  worsened. 
At  the  present  time  their  average  per 
capita  income  in  1979  was  $1,968,  com- 
pared to  $7,004  for  the  average  person 
in  Utah.  Only  40  percent  of  the  adults 
have  completed  high  school.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  is  between  30  and  60  per- 
cent. Many  still  live  without  nmning 
water  or  indoor  plumbing.  Housing  is 
substandard.  Only  recently  has  elec- 
tricity been  introduced,  and  some  homes 
still  heat  with  wood  or  coal. 

In  1954  the  bands  possessed  a  total  of 
42,839  acres  of  trust  land.  All  except  that 
now  owned  by  the  Shivwits  band — some 
26,688  acres,  which  is  held  in  trust  by  a 
local  bank — was  lost  or  sold  due  to  non- 
payment of  property  taxes. 

Therefore,  this  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced would  do  the  following:  It 
would  extend  Federal  recognition  to  the 
tribe.  It  would  restore  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  were  lost  in  1954  when 
they  were  wrongfully  terminated.  It 
would  restore  their  dignity  and  identity, 
and  it  would  qualify  them  to  participate 
in  certain  BIA  programs,  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  aid  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary students  in  public  schools.  BIA  schol- 
arships for  postsecondary  education, 
heailth  programs  and  benefits  through 
Indian  health  services,  certain  BIA  loans 
to  the  tribes,  the  right  to  contract  to  ad- 
minister certain  programs  which  would 
help  their  employment  problem. 

The  bill  would  not  restore  any  hunting, 
fishing,  or  grazing  rights.  It  would  not 
restore  the  reservation.  It  would  not  alter 
any  property  rights,  contractual  rights, 
or  any  obligation  for  taxes  levied.  And 
it  would  require  that  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  remain  with  the  State. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  very  low:  $540,- 
000  in  the  first  year  and  declining  each 
year  thereafter  to  about  $409,000  in  the 


fifth  year.  This  is  a  very  small  price  to 
pay  when  one  considers  that  for  over  26 
years  these  Indians  have  been  denied 
benefits. 

I  urge  all  of  my  thoughtful  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  to  make  right  the  wrongful 
termination  of  1954. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  both  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott) 
for  the  work  and  the  diligence  shown 
and  the  patience  in  sorting  out  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  institution  of  the  rights 
of  these  four  bands  of  Paiute  Indians 
and  commend  them  for  their  efforts. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4996,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  an  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  321,  nays  12, 
not  voting  100,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  69] 

YEAS— 321 

Akaka 

Buchanan 

English 

Albosta 

Burllson 

Erlenbom 

Alexander 

Biirton,  John 

Ertel 

Ambro 

Burton,  Phillip  Evans.  Del. 

Anderson, 

Butler 

Evans.  Ga. 

Oaltf. 

Byron 

Fary 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carney 

Fascell 

Andrews, 

Oarter 

Paz  to 

N.  Dak. 

Chappell 

Penwlck 

Annunzto 

Cheney 

Femairo 

Applegate 

Clausen 

Plndley 

Archer 

Cay 

Fisher 

Asbbrook 

Clinker 

Fllppo 

Ashley 

Coelho 

Plorto 

Aspln 

Co'eman 

Ford,  Mich. 

Atkln«)n 

Collins,  ni. 

Porrt.  Tenn 

AuCnAn 

OoUlns,  Tex. 

Forsythe 

BafalU 

Conable 

Fountain 

Bal'ev 

Conte 

Fowler 

Baldus 

Corcoran 

Frenzel 

Barnard 

Oorman 

Frost 

Barnes 

Cotter 

Fuqua 

Bauman 

Ooughlln 

Garcia 

Beard,  B.I. 

Court  er 

Gflvrtos 

Beard,  Tenn. 

D 'Amours 

Gibbons 

BedeU 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gl'miin 

Bellenson 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gingrich 

Bennett 

Danlelaon 

Glnn 

Bereuter 

Dasch'e 

Ollcbnan 

B»'thune 

Davis.  Mich. 

Ool ''water 

BevlU 

Deckard 

Gonzalez 

Bingh&m 

Dellutns 

Gore 

Bo'and 

Derrick 

Gradlson 

Boiling 

Derwlnricl 

Gnamm 

Boner 

Dickinson 

Gmssley 

Bonlor 

Dicks 

Gray 

Bonker 

DlggS 

Gf^en 

Bouquard 

Dlxoa 

Grlsham 

Bowen 

Dofid 

GuarlnJ 

Brademaa 

Donnelly 

Oudger 

Breaux 

Dougherty 

Guyer 

Brinkley 

Downey 

Hagedorn 

Brdhead 

Dunram.  Ore*?. 

Hall.  Ohio 

BroomfleM 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Femllton 

Brown.  Calif. 

Exriy 

Hammer- 

Brrrwn,  OUo 

Eckhardt 

schmldt 

Broyhtll 

Emery 

Hanoe 
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Bansen 

Harkln 

HOtaha 

Ebwklns 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

HllUs 

Hlnaou 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenklna 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFaloe 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  lowB. 

Leach,  La. 

Leeth.  Tex. 

Lederer 

lohman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  L&. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujaa 

Lukem 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mad  lean 

Hagulre 

Marks 

Hsirlott 

Martin 

Iilatsul 

MattoK 

Morroules 

Mazsoli 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 


Benjamin 
Dlngwll 
Bvaois,  Ind. 
Plthlan 


,  Md. 
,  N.Y. 


Miller,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

MIneta 

lAnlsh 

Mitchell, 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Oallf. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Obey 
Ottln^eir 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Prever 
Price 
Pritchard 
QuAvle 
Qulllen 
RahaU 
Rangel 
Reeula 
Re  USB 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Rou3selot 
Roybel 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Sebo 

Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 

NATS— 12 

Ichord 
Lee 

McDonald 
Merlianee 


Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

.Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

So  arz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Tribl© 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Volkmer 

Wcdgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

WolSB 

Whit© 

Whitley 

vmittaker 

Whltten 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolp« 

Wrteht 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yation 

Youne.  Alaska 

Young,  na. 

Youn"?.  Mo. 

ZablocU 


Mottl 
Strattoin 
Stnmip 
Williams,  Mont. 


NOT  VOTING— 100 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  m. 

Anthony 

Badham 

Bla«rgl 

Blanch&rd 


Brooks 

Burgener 

Campbell 

Carr 

Cavaaaugh 

Chlsbolm 

Clevdand 

Oonyers 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Dennemejrer 

Davis.  .S.C. 

delaOaiza 

Devlne 

Do  man 

Drlnsa 

E-'par 

Bilwards.  Ala. 

Klwuris,  Calif 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Errtahl 

Pish 

Foley 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Ooodllng 


Hall,  Tex. 

Hanley 

Hams 

Hecjkler 

Heftel 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

KflstenmeleT 

Kazen 

Lewis 

Lowry 

Lungren 

Mcdoskey 

McOormack 

McBWCD 

McKay 

McKluJiSy 
Markey 
Mia  this 
Michel 
Moffett 
Mjoora 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nolan 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Pepper 

Porter 

Pursell 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rod!  no 

Rose 

Russo 

SanUnl 

Selberllng 

Shumway 

Slack 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stewart 

Synar 

Tbompson 

Treeai 

UdaU 

Vento 

WaJker 

WhitebuiM, 

wniom'  Ohio 

Wlloon,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

WydJer 

Zeferettl 


n  1300 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  CampbeU. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Tbompson  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Vento  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  HoUenbeck. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Shtim- 
way. 

Mr.  Oberstar  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Hughes  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.-Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Carr  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Blancbard  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Oonyers  with  Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.   Daniel   B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  John- 
son or  Colorado. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gephardt  with  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr.  Moftett. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Lowry  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Heftel. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Selherllng. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  restore  to  the  Shivwits,  Kanosh, 
Koosharem,  and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of 
Paiute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with  respect 
to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Paiute  Indians 
of  Utah  to  restore  or  confirm,  the  Federal 
trust  relationship  and  to  restore  to  mem- 
bers of  such  bands  those  Federal  services 
and  benefits  furnished  to  American  In- 
dian tribes  by  reason  of  such  trust  rela- 
tionship, and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Wricht).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 


URGING  AN  "AYE"  VOTE  ON  SECRET 
SESSION  FOR  NICARAGUAN  AID 
BILL  AND  A  "NO"  VOTE  ON  MOTION 
TO  TABLE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman)  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  shortly  a  motion  will  be  made 
by  an  appropriate  Member  of  the  House 
imder  the  rules  to  ask  for  a  secret  ses- 
sion to  present  certain  classified  docu- 
ments regarding  the  Nicaraguan  aid  bill. 
I  also  understand  that  a  point  of  order 
will  be  made  against  that  motion  which 
I  am  fairly  sure  will  be  overruled,  but 
that  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  tor  a 
secret  session  may  also  be  made. 

If  a  motion  to  table  is  made,  it  is  not 
debatable,  as  there  is  no  debate  allowed 
on  a  motion  for  a  secret  session.  But  I 
would  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  and  an  aye  vote  for  the  motion  for 
a  secret  session,  simply  oa  the  grounds 
that  the  House  ought  to  be  fully  informed 
as  to  all  the  facts  available  to  us  before 
we  vote  on  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table  and  an  "aye"  vote  for 
the  secret  session. 


tribute  to  william  m. 
Mcculloch. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  former  Congressman  William  M. 
McCulloch  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Ohio, 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  outstanding  servants. 

Bill  McCulloch,  during  his  quarter  cen- 
tury of  service  in  this  House,  ranked  as 
one  of  the  truly  distinguished  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Conamittee  where  he 
earned  the  title  of  ranking  member  for 
6  years,  a  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  retiranent  in  1972. 

Hiis  legislative  skills  and  success  as 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  preceded  by  his  dedicated  service 
in  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  for  10 
years.  4  of  which  he  served  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

Bill  was  the  founding  general  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Vocational  Educati(Hi  and  re- 
ceived the  Governor's  Award  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Prestige  of  Ohio  In 
1971. 

Among  his  otho-  achievements,  Bill 
was  named  "Republican  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Harvard  University  Young  Republi- 
can Club,  and  he  also  received  the  an- 
nual "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury  Award" 
from  the  National  Associated  Business- 
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men.  Inc.  ever  since  that  organization's 
inception. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Government  Security  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  and  a  mMnber  of  the 
CommissicMi  oti  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

But.  he  probably  will  be  remembered 
best  for  his  staunch  suiqx)rt  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  enacted  in  the  1960's — a 
lasting  monument  that  earned  him  the 
admiration  of  the  country  and  certainly 
that  of  his  native  Ohio. 

I  doubt  that  words  can  really  capture 
the  spirit  of  Bill  McCulloch,  his  vitality 
or  his  compassion.  For  me,  personally  to 
have  worked  closely  with  him  for  my 
first  14  years  in  this  House  and  particu- 
larly to  have  served  as  his  colleague  dur- 
ing those  years,  was  truly  an  experlMice 
I  shall  always  remember. 

His  legacy  of  honesty  and  integrity  in 
government  brought  lasting  honor  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  advanced  the  public 
interest  for  all  Americans. 

I  have  lost  a  good  friend.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Mabel, 
his  daughters,  Nancy  and  Ann,  and  their 
respective  families. 


MOTION  THAT  THE  HOUSE  RESOLVE 
ITSELF  INTO  SECRET  SESSION 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that,  pursuant  to  rule  XXIX,  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  secret  session,  that  the 
galleries  of  the  House  Chambers  be 
cleared  of  all  persons  and  that  the  House 
Chamber  be  cleared  of  all  persons  except 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  those  of- 
ficers and  employees  specified  by  the 
Speaker  whose  attendance  on  the  floor 
is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the 
House  and  who  subscribe  to  the  notarized 
oath  of  confidentiality. 

D  1310 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wiU  report  the  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.   DERWINSKI  moves  that,  puisuant  to 
rule   XXIX,    the  House   restive   Itoelf   into 
secret  session,  that  the  galleries  of  the  House 
Chambers  be  cleared  of  all  persons  and  that 
the  House  Chamber  be  cleared  of  all  per- 
sons except  the  members  of  the  House  and 
those    offlcerB    and    employees    specified    by 
the  Speaker  whoee  attendance  on  the  floor  Is 
essential   to  the  functioning  of   the  House 
and  who  subscribe  to  the  notarized  oath  of 
confidentiality. 

PARUAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  the  secret  session  motion,  at 
the  time  of  the  secret  session  of  the 
House  on  June  20  of  last  year,  a  Mem- 
ber inquired  of  the  Chair  the  manner  in 
which  confidential  material  heard  in  se- 
cret  session  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXrx  might  be  released  publicly. 

The  Chair  responded,  and  I  quote: 

Following  the  presentation  of  that  ma- 
terial considered  secret  or  confidential  or  of 
such  nature  that  it  ought  to  be  heard  in 
secret  session,  the  House  may  at  that  time 


on  its  own  motion  in  secret  session  decide 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  observe  further 
secrecy  with  respect  to  the  material  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  not  such  proce- 
dure if  employed  here  be  in  violation  of 
clause  7(b)  of  rule  XLVm  of  the 
House,  which  provides  for  disclosure  of 
intelligence  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence under  very  specific  procedures, 
including  recommendations  by  the  com- 
mittee, notification  of  the  President  and 
procedures  for  further  action  by  the 
House? 

And  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  information  that  we  are  consider- 
ing did  get  here  pursuant  to  rule 
XLVIII  of  the  House  Permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  .  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BURLISON)  has  inquired  whether 
any  action  of  the  House  to  release  pub- 
licly the  transcript  of  the  secret  session 
would  violate  clause  7(b)  of  rule  XLVin, 
since  classified  materials  within  the  pos- 
session of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence may  have  been  discussed,  and 
since  that  rule  requires  certain  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  relative 
to  the  public  disclosure  of  such  materials. 
Rule  XLVni  places  restrictions  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
only  with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure 
of  classified  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  committee,  and  it  does  not 
prevent  the  House  from  determining  to 
release  any  matter  properly  presented  to 
it   in   secret   session   pursuant  to  rule 

xxrx. 

Clause  7(c)  (2)  acknowledges  the  exist- 
ence of  other  House  procedures  for  re- 
lease of  information,  since  prohibiting 
any  Member  gaining  access  to  classified 
materials  within  the  Select  Committee's 
control  from  disclosing  such  information, 
except  In  a  secret  session  of  the  House. 
The  Chair  would  further  point  out  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  by 
a  proper  vote,  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termined to  allow  executive  session  mate- 
rials of  the  committee  to  be  used  in  the 
secret  session. 

The  Chair  does  not  feel,  however,  that 
if  the  motion  is  agreed  to  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  House  at  this  time 
to  remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  from 
these  proceedings  until  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  transcript 
and  make  appropriate  recommendations 
as  to  which,  if  any,  of  the  materials  pre- 
sented should  be  released.  It  would  be 
within  the  spirit  of  rule  XLVin  for  prior 
consultation  with  the  executive  branch 
to  take  place  before  any  House  decision 
on  public  release. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  remarks. 

POINT  or  OROKR 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  a 


point  of  order  against  the  motion  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  secret  session.  I  base 
my  point  of  order  on  the  reading  of  rule 
XXIX  and  subsequent  interpretations 
thereof.  The  rule  clearly  states  that — 

Whenever  the  Speaker  or  any  Member  shall 
Inform  the  House  that  he  has  communica- 
tions which  he  beUeves  ought  to  be  kept 
secret  for  the  present,  the  House  shall  be 
cleared  of  all  persons,  except  the  offlcers  and 
Members  thereof,  and  so  continue  during 
the  reading  of  such  communications,  the  de- 
bates and  proceedings  thereof,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  House. 

A  correct  reading  of  this  rule  clearly 
indicates  that  the  Member  making  the 
motion  for  a  secret  session  must  inform 
the  House  that  "he  has  communications" 
and  that  this  means  that  the  Member 
shall  assert  that  he  has  certain  mate- 
rial which  he  believes  ought  to  be  kept 
secret. 

On  June  6,  1978,  the  Speaker  pro  tern, 
in  response  to  a  question  raised  by  a 
Member  in  the  House,  declared: 

A  Mem.ber  seeking  to  offer  the  motion  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  secret  session 
must  qualify,  as  provided  by  the  rule,  by 
asserting  that  he  himself  has  a  secret  com- 
munication to  make  to  the  House. 

Clearly,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
making  the  motion  now  put  to  the  Chair 
does  not  in  fact  have  such  communica- 
tions, but  is  in  fact  asserting  that  such 
communications  are  held  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Last  year  when  a  similar 
motion  was  made  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  secret  session,  a  point  of 
order  would  not  have  lain  against  the 
maker  of  the  motion  because  at  that 
time  the  maker  of  the  motion  asserted 
that  he  did  in  fact  have  communications 
in  his  possession  of  a  secret  nature  which 
he  decided  to  communicate  to  the  House. 
No  such  assertion  is  now  being  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  Is  mak- 
ing the  present  motion.  In  this  case,  the 
appropriate  body  to  make  such  a  request 
would  be  a  motion  from  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  does  in 
fact  have  such  communications,  and  not 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinols. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  make  this  point 
of  order  lightly.  I  feel  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  second  time  within  a  year  that  the 
House  has  been  presented  with  such  a 
motion  is  indicative  of  a  trend  which  I 
feel  the  House  ought  to  guard  against. 
Secret  communications,  whether  from 
the  Defense  Department  or  the  CIA, 
cannot  be  properly  evaluated  in  the  heat 
of  general  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whether  in  se- 
cret session  or  in  open  session. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  observe  that  regular  order  is  being 
observed. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
of  order  is  what  is  at  Issue  here  and  not 
the  opinions  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  stating  his  point  of 
order  and  is  being  heard  on  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
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tleman  is  arguing  his  issues  and  not 
stating  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
is  inclined  to  be  lenient  on  the  question 
of  the  argument  being  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  The  Chair  is  enter- 
taining the  point  of  order  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  €ind  has  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  support  of 
his  point  of  order.  The  Chair  will  re- 
quest that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  the  point  of  order, 
but  the  Chair  believes  in  general  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  done  that. 

Mr  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was,  in 
making  my  point  of  order,  pointing  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  rule  XXIX  and 
subsequent  interpretations  thereof. 

In  further  support  of  my  point  of  or- 
der, I  was  {Kjinting  out  that  under  this 
rule,  under  rule  XXIX,  which  clearly 
states  that  the  Member  must  in  fact  as- 
sert that  he  has  those  communications, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  reasons  therefor  are 
because  the  House  is  not  as  equipped  to 
deal  with  these  types  of  secret  documents 
as  are  the  proper  intelligence  communi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Secret  intelligence  must  be  evaluated 
by  those  in  the  intelligence  community, 
with  other  factors  taken  into  account, 
and  with  the  proper  analytical  tools 
which  they  uniquely  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  is  not  so  equipped. 
Future  debates  on  foreign  aid,  on  mili- 
tary preparedness,  or  on  a  host  of  other 
matters  could  be  jeopardized  if  this  mo- 
tion is  carried  or  deemed  worthy  of  a 
secret  session,  so  that  one  factor  of  in- 
telligence favoring  one  point  of  view  or 
another  could  be  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  my  point 
of  order  be  sustained. 
n  1320 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der win- 
ski)  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  point  out  most  respectfully 
that  the  objection  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  went  far  beyond  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  and  did  involve  well- 
Intended,  but  I  think  far-from-the-point 
rhetoric. 

However,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Speaker  that  the  Information  contained 
that  would  be  presented  to  the  House  in 
the  appropriate  documents  is  held  by 
the  two  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  me, 
have  been  cleared,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, by  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  myself  sat  through  a  session  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  the  same  basic  information  was 
provided  to  that  committee. 

I  have  subsequently  studied  the  secret 
documents  to  verify  my  recollection  of 
the  practicality  of  that  information  and 
the  need  for  further  secrecy. 

Therefore,  It  is  from  that  practical 
point  of  view  in  spirit  that  I  made  the 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  a 


point  of  order  against  the  motion  on  the 
groimd  that  any  Member  moving  to  re- 
solve the  House  into  a  secret  session 
must  needs  qualify  as  provided  by  the 
rule  by  asserting  that  he  has  a  secret 
communication  to  make  to  the  House. 

Now,  the  Chair  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
signed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI),  and  in  addition,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Laoo- 
iCARSiNo) ;  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young);  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  ;  all  asserting 
that  they  have  communications  to  make 
to  the  House  which  they  believe  ought 
to  be  kept  secret  for  the  present. 

Now,  the  gentleman  therefore  quali- 
fies, and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  to  the 
Chair  and  to  the  House  to  make  a  mo- 
tion for  a  secret  session  under  rule 
XXIX. 

The  Chair  is  not  in  a  position  to  eval- 
uate the  accuracy  of  the  Information 
which  the  gentleman  seeks  to  communi- 
cate, but  the  Chair  will  rely;  and  I  think 
this  is  a  central,  imwritten  but  never- 
theless cardinally  important  rule  stated 
from  time  to  time  by  Speakers,  at  least 
beginning  with  Speaker  Raybum  and 
probably  before,  on  the  integrity  of  any 
Member  and  his  or  her  verbal  or  wrlttm 
assurances. 

As  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Raybum,  once 
said  on  an  occasion  when  a  Member's 
integrity  was  questioned,  the  Chair  al- 
ways takes  the  word  of  a  Member. 

PARLIAMENTART  INQTHBT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
anybody's  motivations  or  the  integrity, 
but  rather  a  misinterpretation  of  the  rule 
by  those  who  now  seek  to  move  into  se- 
cret session,  and  that  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, further,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be 
appropriate  for  the  Speaker  to  inquire  of 
the  maker  whether  or  not  such  commu- 
nications are  now  held  by  the  person 
moving  that  we  now  resolve  into  secret 
session? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  Chair  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
has  in  writing  and  just  now  and  very 
publicly  given  those  assurances  to  the 
Speaker. 

The  Chair  does  not  feel  that  it  is  nec- 
essary under  the  rule  for  the  gentleman 
to  carry  in  his  possession  at  the  moment 
copies  of  secret  documents  in  order  to 
qualify. 

I^e  Chair  is  also  aware  in  this  in- 
stance that  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  InteUigence  hats  determined 
that  confidential  materials  within  its 
control  may  be  considered  during  a  se- 
cret session,  if  indeed  such  a  session  were 
to  be  ordered  by  the  House. 

Under  all  those  circumstances,  the 
Chair  believes  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  qualifies  to  make  the  motion 
which  he  has  made,  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 


PAXUAKEMTART  UIWURT 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Is  the  Speaker  stating 
that  even  though  the  confidential  com- 
munication is  a  communication  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  this  House  that  that  quali- 
fies as  a  confidential  communication  per- 
sonally held  by  the  Member  making  the 
motion? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  respond  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  along  with  other  Members 
already  has  asserted  that  he  possesses 
knowledge  of  what  Is  contained  in  those 
documents  and  perhaps  additional 
knowledge  independent  of  those  specific 
documents  which  he  considers  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  should  be  heard  in  secret 
by  the  House. 

Now,  the  House  is  not  legally  obliged 
to  adopt  the  moticm  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  but  tiie  Chair  be- 
lieves under  all  the  precedents  that  exist, 
and  admittedly  they  are  rare,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fully  qualifies  to 
make  the  motion  that  he  has  made,  and 
the  Chair  will  entertain  the  motion. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

I  am  still  somewhat  confused.  I  will 
state  the  question,  the  inquiry,  in  a  hy- 
pothetical setting. 

If  I,  having  no  personal,  confidential 
communication  of  secret  matter,  go  to 
the  CcHiunittee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  and  receive  one  of  their  secret 
classified  documents,  may  I  then  present 
that  to  this  body  and  write  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  that  on  the  basis  of  my  posses- 
sion of  their  document,  which  hsid  been 
authorized  and  released  to  me,  that  I 
can  make  the  kind  of  motion  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  made? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  presented  a 
hypothetical  instance  on  which  the  Chair 
does  not  have  to  rule,  save  and  except 
with  an  imderstanding  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  fact  therein  involved. 

The  Chair  will  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  by  saying  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  were  to  state 
to  the  Chair  that  he  was  properly  in  pos- 
session of  secret  information,  which  he 
thought  should  be  shared  with  the  House 
in  a  secret  session,  the  Chair  would  re- 
spect the  gentleman's  integrity  and  would 
entertain  the  motion  to  resolve  into  a 
secret  session  if  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  it  then  turned  out,  upon  further 
presentation,  that  the  only  document  or 
information  that  I  had  was  nothing  in- 
dependently gained  or  transmitted,  but 
simply  the  document  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, would  I  have  violated  the  require- 
ments of  rule  XXIX? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Cbair 
is  not  going  to  rule  on  that  hypothetical 
question  at  this  time. 

The  Chair  would  simply  observe  that 
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under  the  niles  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  asserts  that  he  is  properly  in  posses- 
sion of  such  information  and  desires  to 
sliare  '*  with  the  House  in  a  secret  ses- 
sion, believing  that  it  may  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  legislation  pending  in  the 
House,  would  have  the  right  to  offer  that 
motion. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have 
no  end  of  secret  sessions. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  42,  nays  322 
not  voting  69,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  70 

I 

YEAS— 42 

Alexander 

Garcia 

Scheuer 

An-*e-«on, 

Gray 

SriiTo»der 

CWlf. 
Be-leil 

Hall,  Ohio 
Harkln 

Selberling 
S'mon 

Bennett 

Kflstenmeler 

S'ack 

Brodhead 

Lehman 

Solaiz 

B'own.  r-a'lf. 

Lei  and 

Stokes 

Burton.  PhllHp  Mitchell.  Md. 

Wo'irren 

Oavanaugh 

Moffett 

Weaver 

caay 

Obev 

W'iss 

Collins,  ni. 

Ottlnger 

woiir 

Conyera 

Pease 

Wo'pe 

Del'ums 

Peyser 

Tatea 

Downey 

Rosenthal 

Edwards,  CalU 

.  Roybfljl 

NATS— 3OT 

Abdnor 

Buchanan 

Barly 

Alraka 

Burllaon 

E-i  wards,  Ala 

Albosta 

Burton,  John 

Emery 

Ambro 

But'er 

English 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Byron 

Erdahl 

Andrews, 

Campbell 

Erlenbom 

N.  nak. 

Oamey 

Ertel 

Aanunzlo 

Darter 

Evans,  Del. 

Applegate 

Chappell 

Evaais,  Ga. 

ArrtVT 

Cheney 

Evams,  Ind. 

Ashbronk 

Chlsholm 

Pary 

Aabley 

Clauwn 

Faeoell 

Aspin 

Cllnger 

Fazio 

Atklwmn 

Coelho 

Penwlck 

AuColn 

Ooleman 

Perraro 

Bafalls 

OoUlns,  Tex. 

Plndley 

BaUey 

Conable 

Pish 

Baldus 

Oonte 

Plshea- 

Barnard 

Corcoran 

Plthlan 

Barnes 

Corman 

Pllppo 

Baunum 

Cotter 

Florlo 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cou^hlln 

Foley 

Beard,  Teim. 

Oourter 

Ford.  Mich. 

BeUftnflon 

DAmours 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Daniel.  Dan 

Forsythe 

Bereuter 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Fountain 

Beth\in*» 

Daniel  son 

Fowler 

BevUl 

Daschle 

Prenzel 

Blneham 

Davis,  Mich. 

Fpoet 

Blanchard 

de  la  Garza 

Fuqua 

Boland 

Derkard 

GaydOB 

Boiling 

Derrick 

Gibbons 

Boner 

Derwlnaki 

Oilman 

Bonior 

Dlcklnaon 

Gingrich 

Bonker 

Dicks 

Olnn 

Bouquard 

Ding^ 

GUckman 

Bowen 

Dixon 

Goldwater 

Brademoa 

Dodd 

Gonzalez 

Breaux 

Donnelly 

Goodling 

BrlnUey 

Dougherty 

Gore 

Brooks 

Drlnan 

Gradlaon 

Broomfleld 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Gramm 

Broyhiii 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Oraoaley 

Oreen 

Grtsbam 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hasedorn 
Hail.  Te\- 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hersha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Herner 
Hlghtower 
HUUs 
Hinson 
HoUand 
Hopkins 
Honon 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ii«.and 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Term. 
KeUy 
Kemp 
KUdee 
Kin-tness 
KogOTsek 
Koj  mayer 
Kramer 
LaFaice 
Lagomarsino 
latta 

Leach,  Iowa. 
Leech,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Leierer 
Lee 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lioyd 
Loefller 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Luian 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 


McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Oiiio 

Mlneta 

Mlnisb 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moaldey 

Moilohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

MotU 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Mjers,  Ind. 

Nfltcher 

Neal 

Nelzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 
O'Brien 

Oeikar 
Oberstar 

Panetta 
Pashayan 

Fatten 
Patterson 

Faul 
Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

PritclMrd 

Quayle 

Quiiien 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Revise 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 


Rouaaelot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebe.lus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Sm.th.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spellnum 

Spence 

Stack 

Stan  gel  and 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

S:ra'^ton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

SyxMT 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

TraxleiT 

Trible 

UdaU 

Ul.man 

Van  Deerlln 

VanJer  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wamp  er 

Watkins 

Waxman 

White 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WliUams.  Mont 

Wlnn 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  P  a. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTINO— 69 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Anthony 

Badham 

Blaggi 

Boggs 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bungener 

Carr 

Cleveland 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  S.C. 

Devine 

Dlggs 

Doman 

Eckhardt 


Edwards,  Okla. 
GeptMurdt 
Glalmo 
Heftel 


HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Jotmson,  Colo. 

Kazen 

Lewis 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McOormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mat  his 

Moore 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nolan 

Pepper 

Porter 


Pursell 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Rose 

Santlnl 

Shumway 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Treen 

Vanlk 

Walker 

Whltehurst 

Williams,  Ohio 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Teot. 

Wydler 

Zeferetti 
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Mr.  WEISS  and  Mr.  WALOREN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GARCIA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  the  motion  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  secret  session  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
winski). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  290,  nays  74 
not  voting  69,  as  follows : 


[RoU  No.  71] 
YEAS— 290 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Arclier 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bafalls 

Bailey 

Balius 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blntham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Braiemas 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Eterrlck 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dln?ell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

DouB-herty 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

E'lwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 


Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher  " 

Flthlan 

Pllppo 

Fo:ey 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hance 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

Hints 

Htnson 

HoUand 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFaice 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lae 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 


Loeffler 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Maguire 

Marks 

Marlente 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnisb 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moilohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Preyer 
F^ltchard 
Quayle 
QullIen 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Sabo 

Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Sensenbrenner 
Stiannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Smith,  lows 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
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Spellman 

Tauke 

Whlttaker 

Spenoe 

Taylor 

Whltten 

Steck 

Thomas 

Wlnn 

SUngeland 

Traxler 

Wlrth 

Stanton 

Trible 

Wright 

Stark 

UdaU 

Wyatt 

Stenholm 

DUman 

Wylle 

Stockman 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Strstton 

Volkmer 

Young,  Alaska 

Studds 

Wampler 

Young.  Fla. 

Stump 

Watkins 

Young,  Mo. 

Swift 

Waxman 

Zablocki 

Symmi 

White 

Synar 

Whitley 
NATS— 74 

jUexaader 

Eckhardt 

Moffett 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

calif. 

Plorto 

Obey 

Bedell 

Garcia 

Ottlnger 

Bellenson 

Gray 

Pease 

Benjamin 

Hall.  Ohio 

Peyser 

Bennett 

HaU.  Tex. 

Price 

BolUng 

Harkln 

Rosenthal 

Bonlor 

Harris 

Scheuer 

Brodhead 

Hawkins 

Schroeder 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Selberling 

Burllaon 

Kastenmeler 

Simon 

Burton,  John 

KUdee 

Slack 

Burton.  Phillip 

Kogovaek 

Solarz 

Butler 

Kostmayer 

Stokes 

Carr 

Lei  and 

Van  Deerlln 

Cavanaugh 

Long,  La. 

Vanlk 

Chlsholro 

Lowry 

Vento 

Oay 

Lundine 

Walgren 

C(dlins,  ni. 

Markey 

Weaver 

Conyers 

Matsui 

Weiss 

Cornian 

Mavroules 

Williams,  Mont 

Daniel,  Dan 

Mlkulski 

Wolff 

Dellums 

Mlneta 

Wolpe 

Downey 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Yates 

NOT  VOTINO— 69 

AlCabbo 

Holtzman 

Rahall 

Anderson,  111. 

Jeffords 

Ratchford 

Anthony 

Jenrette 

Reuss 

Badham 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Richmond 

Blaggi 

Kazen 

Rodlno 

Boggs 

Lehman 

Rose 

Burgener 

Lewis 

Santlnl 

Clausen 

Lungren 

Shumway 

Cleveland 

McCloskey 

Solomon 

Crane.  Daniel 

McCormack 

St  Germain 

Crane,  PhlUp 

McEwen 

Staggers 

Dannemeyer 

McKay 

Steed 

Davis,  S.C. 

McKlnney 

Stewart 

Devine 

Madlgan 

Thompson 

Dlggs 

Mathts 

Treen 

Doman 

Moore 

Walker 

llgar 

Murphy,  m. 

Whltehurst 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Murphv.  N.Y. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Gephardt 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Qlalmo 

Nolan 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Heftel 

Peoper 

Wilson.  Tex. 

HoUenbeck 

Porter 

Wvrtler 

Holt 

Puraell 

2«fierettl 

DHOO 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   BT   THE   SPEAKER   PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chair  desires  to  read  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  contents  of  rule  XXIX  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Rule  XXIX  reads  as  follows : 

Whenever  confidential  communications  are 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  whenever  the  Speaker  or  any  Mem- 
ber shall  inform  the  House  that  he  has 
communications  which  he  believes  ought  to 
be  kept  secret  for  the  present,  the  House 
shall  be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  the 
Members  and  otKcers  thereof,  and  so  con- 
tinue during  the  reading  of  such  communi- 
cations, the  debates,  and  proceedings 
thereon,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Rouse. 

According  to  the  rule  of  the  House, 
the  Chair  is  going  to  order  that  the  gal- 
leries and  the  House  Chamber  shall  be 
cleared  of  all  persons  except  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  those  oCQcers  and 


employees  specified  by  the  Speaker 
whose  attendance  on  the  floor  is  essen- 
tial to  the  functioning  of  the  secret  ses- 
sion of  the  House. 

Every  employee  and  officer  present  in 
the  Chamber  during  the  secret  session, 
pursuant  to  the  Speaker's  order,  will  sign 
an  oath  of  secrecy  which  Is  at  the  page's 
desk  to  the  Chair's  right. 

All  proceedings  in  the  House  during 
such  consideration  shall  be  kept  secret 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House. 

Very  presently  the  Chair  is  going  to 
declare  a  recess  long  enough  for  this  or- 
der to  be  carried  out.  The  Chair  will  ob- 
serve at  this  time  that  on  the  last  oc- 
casion when  this  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed the  recess  consumed  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes.  Bells  will  ring  de- 
claring the  recess.  No  bells  will  ring  in 
announcing  the  resumption,  and  the 
Chair  would  advise  the  Members  that 
it  probably  will  be  approximately  15 
minutes  after  the  recess. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Would  the  Chair  ad- 
vise the  membership  as  to  how  his  rul- 
ing will  affect  the  television  cameras? 
Will  the  television  cameras  remain  on 
in  secret  session  or  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  was 
the  case  on  the  last  occasion  when  this 
procedure  was  followed,  the  television 
cameras  will  be  turned  off. 

Mr.  B.'^UMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

^^r.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
last  occasion  when  a  secret  session  was 
voted  by  the  House,  the  chair  issued  a 
similar  admonition  to  the  Members  re- 
garding the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings. 
In  this  case,  there  are  very  specific 
documents  to  be  read,  names  mentioned 
in  those  documents. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  re- 
calls that  certain  Members  of  the  House 
went  outside  of  the  last  secret  session 
and  very  specifically  referred  to  infor- 
mation that  was  covered  in  the  session 
and  characterized  that  information  in 
a  number  of  different  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  censure  or  other 
action  would  be  available  against  a 
Member  who  revealed  the  contents  of 
the  session  without  permission  of  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  just  have  to  respond  that 
any  Member  violating  the  rule  would  be 
subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  House. 
The  Chair  cannot  anticipate  what  might 
occur. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  Members 
rather  faithfully  observed  the  stric- 
tures on  the  last  occasion  and  was  not 
aware  of  the  instances  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  just  re- 
ferred. 

The  Chair  would  clearly  admonish  all 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  House 
might  order  Members  to  abide  by  a  rule 


of  strict  secrecy  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  classified  or  confidential  materials 
that  will  be  presented  to  the  body  dur- 
ing this  secret  session. 

The  Chair  has  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Members  to  abide  by  that 
D  1410 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tbe  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  It 
be  correct  to  say  that  if  the  information 
which  is  published  or  made  available  in 
the  secret  session  has  heretofore  been 
made  public  and  is  in  the  pubUc  domain, 
that  that  would  have  some  bearing  on 
what  the  restrictions  of  the  House  might 
be  against  the  Member  who  speaks  on 
that  information? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  just  have  to  respond  that 
that  question  would  be  up  to  the  House 
to  determine  at  the  appropriate  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Bflr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
left  for  Washington  this  morning  to 
come  here  to  the  session,  I  was  delayed 
by  an  airplane  that  had  mechanical 
problems.  We  had  to  change  over  to  an- 
other airplane,  and  the  weather  added 
further  to  that  delay.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  unable  to  reach  Washington  and  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  time  to  cast  votes 
on  three  rollcalls. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  roUcall  No.  69,  on  HJl. 
4996. 

I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall 
No.  70,  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  have  a  secret  session. 

I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  mo- 
tion to  have  a  secret  session,  rollcall 
No.  71. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  added  to  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  each  of  those  rollcalls. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 


The 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore. 
Chair  will  declare  a  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m. )  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  secret  session  began  at  2  o'clock 
and  36  minutes  p.m. 

The  secret  session  was  dissolved  at  4 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Brademas)  at  4  o'clock  and 
12  minutes  p.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  The  Chair  will  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 


.OL 
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The  Chair  would  remind  the  Members 
that  the  House  has  not  at  tills  point 
voted  to  remove  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy and  that  Members  are  bound  not  to 
release  or  to  make  public  any  of  the 
transcript  of  the  closed  session  imtll  fur- 
ther order  of  the  House. 

To  enable  the  House  to  evaluate  the 
transcript  of  the  secret  session,  the 
House  has  referred  the  transcript  to  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  their  report  thereon  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  committees'  report  will 
remain  executive  session  record  of  those 
committees  for  examination  by  the 
Members  and  ultimate  disposition  by  the 
House. 

PARLIAMENTABT    INQUIHT 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  par- 
limentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Earlier  today  there  was 
some  indication  or  an  objection  to  a 
characterization  of  the  kind  of  testimony 
and  presentation  that  was  made  today. 
Does  the  injunction  apply  to  characteri- 
zations as  distinguished  from  a  report  of 
what  the  substance  was  of  the  matter 
presented  here  today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  that  the  question 
as  put  to  the  Chair  is  a  judgment  which 
each  Member  of  the  House  must  make. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  appreciate  the  response 
of  the  Speaker,  and  I  thank  him. 


SPECIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6081)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  assistance  in  support  of 
peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of  de- 
velopment in  Central  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  357,  nays  7 
not  voting  69,  as  follows : 
[RoU  No.  72) 
YEAS — 357 
Abtoor  Applegate  Beard.  R.I. 

»i.?S  Archer  Bedell 

AiDoeta  Ashley  Bellenson 

Alexander  atoIh  Benjamin 

Ambro  Atkinson  Bennett 

Anrterson.  AuColn  Bereuter 

CaJlf.  Bafalls  Bethune 

Andrews,  N.C.     Bailey  Bevlll 

*'i?''^2-  Baldus  BlnRham 

N.  Da*.  Barnard  Blanchard 

Annunzlo  Barnes  Boland 


Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brink  ley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleid 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burlison 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Bvron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cbappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelbo 

Coleman 

Collins,  III. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyors 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courier 

D' Am  ours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

Dinpell 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eflwards.  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Parlo 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Pish 

PIsher 

Plthtan 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Pord.  Mich. 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Po\mtaln 

Powler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puoua 

Garcia 

Gayrtos 

Genhardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Ginwlch 

GInn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Grailson 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 


Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
HaU.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Kammer- 
schmltt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hlghtower 
Hlllls 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonies.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leaph,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levltas 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lunilne 
McClory 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
MazzoU 
Mica 
Michel 
MlVulskl 
M'ller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
M*neta 
MInMh 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 


NowaJc 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Prayer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rover 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterneld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sen.«nbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St.  Germain 

Stack 

Stan^eland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Svmms 

Synar 
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n  1630 
Mr.  STRATTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  coMMrma:  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6081,  with 
Mr.  Foley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Friday,  February  22,  1980,  all 
time  for  general  debate  had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6081 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Central 
American  Assistance  Act  of  1979". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  536.  Central  American  Economic 
Support. — (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  peace- 
ful and  democratic  development  In  Central 
America  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  community  of  American 
States  generally,  that  the  recent  civil  strife 
In  Nicaragua  has  caused  great  human  suf- 
fering and  disruption  to  the  economy  of  that 
country,  and  that  substantial  external  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua  Is  necessary  to  help 
alleviate  that  suffering  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery  within  a  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic process.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  peaceful  and  democratic  development 
In  certain  other  Central  American  countries 
will  be  significantly  assisted  by  additional 
economic  support  at  this  time. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  use  In  carrying  out 
section  531  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  In  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes, 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  which 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(c)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
chapter  to  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua,  the 
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President  shall  take  Into  account  the  extent 
to  which  that  Government  has  engaged  In 
violations  of  the  right  to  organize  and  oper- 
iite  labor  unions  free  from  political  oppres- 
sion, has  engaged  In  or  permitted  violations 
of  human  rlgihts,  has  engaged  In  violations 
of  the  rl<Tht  to  freedom  of  the  press,  or  has 
engaged  In  viol.itlons  of  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  religion. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  encourage  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  to  respect  the 
right  to  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  to 
organize  and  operate  free  labor  unions,  the 
right  to  freedom  of  religion,  as  well  as  all 
other  fundamental  liuman  rights. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  a  report  for  each  six- 
month  period  In  which  funds  are  expended 
for  Nicaragua  under  the  authorization  con- 
tained In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Each 
such  report  shall  discuss  fully  and  complete- 
ly the  status  of  respect  in  Nicaragua  for  hu- 
man rights,  political  pluralism,  freedom  of 
Che  press  and  assembly,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  labor  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance to  the  Oovernment  of  Nicaragua  under 
this  chapter  If  he  determines  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  cooperates  with  or  har- 
bors any  international  terrorist  organization 
or  Is  aiding,  abetting,  or  supporting  acts  of 
violence  or  terrorism  In  other  countries.  In 
the  event  of  such  a  determination,  the  out- 
standing balance  of  any  loan  to  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  or  any  of  Its  agencies  or 
Instrumentalities,  with  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  chapter  shall  become 
Immediately  due  and  payable. 

"(g)  It  Is  the  sens?  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  support  those  tradi- 
tionally faithful  allies  of  the  United  States 
which  are  responsible  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  against  external 
subversion. 

"(h)  Funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter  for  the  National  School  of  Agricul- 
ture In  Nicaragua  shall  be  used  under  an 
understanding  with  the  Autonomous  Na- 
tional University  of  Nicaragua  that  the  Na- 
tional Schoc!  of  Agilculture  will  cooperate 
In  programs  with  United  States  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

"(I)  Any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  re- 
garding the  use  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  chapter,  which  are 
to  be  made  available  In  the  form  of  loans, 
shall  specifically  require  that  at  least  60 
per  centum  of  such  loan  funds,  and  any  local 
currency  generated  In  conjunction  therewith, 
shall  be  used  for  assistance  to  the  private 
sector. 

"(])  The  President  fehall  terminate  assist- 
ance to  the  Oovernment  of  Nicaragua  under 
this  chapter  If  he  determines  and  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  Soviet,  Cuban,  or  other 
foreign  combat  military  forces  are  stationed 
or  situated  within  the  borders  of  Nicaragua 
and  that  the  presence  of  such  forces  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  or  to  any  Latin  American 
ally  of  the  United  States.". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  6081,  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest 
that  we  may  finish  the  bill  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 


blocki)  to  say  that  his  intention  Is  to 
finish  the  bill  today? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  bill 
is  only  4 ','2  pages  long,  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers know  what  is  in  it.  I  miderstand 
there  will  be  about  four  or  five  serious 
amendments  which  we  will  consider,  and 
there  will  be  other  amendments,  I  pre- 
.sume.  that  would  be  best  not  offered,  but 
we  will  nevertheless  have  to  hear  them. 

So  we  could  finish,  with  some  reasona- 
ble cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  only 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ZABLrcKi)  that  the  pcntleman  from 
Maryland  knows  of  13  different  amend- 
ments that  have  been  drafted  to  this  bill. 
I  have  just  discovered  in  the  last  few 
minutes  that  there  are  other  Members 
who  have  amendments. 

The  House  is  supposed  to  rise  on  Mon- 
day at  5:30:  that  is  the  announced  time. 
There  are  events  this  evening  such  as  the 
AHEPA  banquet,  I  understand,  and  there 
are  other  gatherings  scheduled.  So  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  House  to 
know  now  what  the  true  intentions  of  the 
leadership  are. 

If  we  are  going  to  work  late,  we  will 
probably  be  here  until  9,  10,  or  11  o'clock. 
If  we  are  going  to  quit  at  5 :30,  we  should 
know  that  also. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes.  of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
with  the  14  or  15  amendments.  If  there 
would  be  no  dilatory  tactics  employed, 
we  could  finish  by  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  each 
Member  offered  an  amendment  already 
drafted  and  we  used  5  minutes  for  and 
against,  we  are  talking  about  4  hours  or 
more  right  there.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
going  to  be  votes  on  some  of  these  amend- 
ments, and  there  will  be  extended  debate 
on  some  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  just 
seems  unreasonable.  If  we  are  going  to 
stay  here  and  debate  the  bill,  let  us  read 
the  bill  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  SYMMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  Clerk  has 
not  yet  finished  reading  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  renew  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  ask,  has 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
John  L.  Burton)  assumed  the  leadership 
on  the  majority  side,  and  is  he  able  to 
sav  that  we  are  going  to  quit  at  5:30? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  been  so  informed  by  reliable 
sources.  I  have  an  unreliable  source  who 
said,  "No,"  and  a  reliable  source  who 
said,  "Yes." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  like  most  of  the  leadership 

0  I  his  side. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  No.  Let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  that  if  I  were  calling 
the  shots,  we  would  be  leaving  at  5:30. 

1  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki), 
and  maybe  he  could  shed  some  light 
on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  has  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON,  n  the  gentle- 
man has  got  the  time,  I  have  got  the 
place. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  emphatically  decline 
to  accept  that  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
got  the  message.  It  appears  that  we  have 
Members  who  have  commitments  for 
very  important  dinners  tonight.  There 
will  probably  be  turkey  on  the  menu.  So 
we  shall  proceed  to  go  on  no  later  than 
6  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand we  are  going  to  rise  at  6  o'clock, 
then,  wherever  we  are  in  the  delibera- 
tions? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  understands  he  probably  en- 
hances his  reputation  for  leaning  toward 
tui'keys  by  presenting  this  bill.  This  bill 
is  a  prime  example. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  ? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  wish  to  state  that  as  I  inter- 
pret this  entire  development,  as  far  as 
the  leadership  role  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton) 
is  concerned,  I  know  who  the  de  facto 
majority  leader  Is. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesit  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  LAGOMARSINO 

Mr.  LACSOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino: 
Page  5.  Immediately  after  line  8.  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  If  he  determines 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  en- 
gaged In  violations  of  the  right  to  organize 
and  operate  labor  unions  free  from  political 
oppression.  In  the  event  of  such  violations, 
tho  outstanding  balance  of  any  loans  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
chapter  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
or  any  of  its  a-^encles  or  Instrumentalities, 
shall  become  Immediately  due  and  payable." 

D  1640 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BR<X)MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

LAGOMARSINO)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  the  changing  events  in 
Nicaragua  has  been  the  effort  of  the  new 
government  to  centralize  control  of  that 
nation  through  the  various  arms  of  the 
Sandinista  movement.  In  almost  every 
aspect  of  life.  Sandinista  organizations 
have  emerged  to  implement  party  doc- 
trine and  absorb  adversary  groups.  The 
result  of  this  action  has  been  to  reduce 
competing  influences  and  strengthen 
central  control  of  the  country  under  the 
Sandinista  directorate. 

A  major  part  of  this  effort  has  been 
directed  at  the  free  labor  movement, 
where  the  Sandinistas  have  attempted  to 
create  a  single  united  labor  front  under 
their  complete  control.  Through  the  use 
of  strong-arm  tactics  and  a  $560,000 
grant  from  East  Germany,  the  govern- 
ment has  overseen  the  takeover  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  unions  by  its  San- 
dinista Confederation  of  Labor  (CTS) . 

One  of  the  free  trade  unions  that  has 
received  much  of  the  Sandinista's  atten- 
tion is  an  associated  union  with  the 
AFL-CIO  who  had  earned  an  impres- 
sive record  in  opposition  to  Somoza. 
Through  their  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development,  the  AFL-CIO 
has  continued  to  provide  support  for  the 
development  of  free  unions  and  to  pro- 
tect their  right  to  organize  and  operate 
in  Nicaragua  and  throughout  Latin 
America.  Because  of  their  belief  that  a 
government's  attitude  toward  free 
unionism  has  historically  been  a  test  of 
its  attitude  toward  democratic  institu- 
tions and  human  rights  in  general,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  endorsed  the  Lagomar- 
sino  amendment. 

I  too  support  the  development  of  free 
unionism  to  encourage  broad  sector 
participation  in  the  democratic  process 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
flect the  growing  concern  about  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Sandinista  regime  in  re- 
stricting the  free  labor  movement  in 
Nicaragua  and  seeking  to  impose  a  San- 
dlnista-controUed  union  monopoly. 

The  Sandinistas  have  branded  AFL- 
CIO  associated  unions  as  CIA  counter- 
revolutionary puppets  and  imperialists 
despite  their  long  record  in  opposition  to 


Somoza.  The  Government-sponsored 
Sandinista  Confederation  of  Labor 
(CST)  has  used  armed  guards  to  intimi- 
date workers  and  forcibly  eject  freely 
chosen  non-Sandinista  union  represent- 
atives. Those  strong-arm  tactics,  sup- 
ported by  a  $560,000  grant  from  East 
Germany,  have  already  resulted  In  the 
takeover  of  two-thirds  of  all  unions  by 
the  CST. 

Even  before  their  takeover  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  Sandinistas  used  the  labor 
movement  as  a  tool  to  gain  control  of  the 
country.  The  official  Sandinista  news- 
paper Barrioada  (PBIS  September  14, 
1979)  reports  that  the  Sandinista  Work- 
ers Central  (CST)  in  Chinandega  was 
secretly  organized  long  ago,  not  to  form 
a  union  but  to  wage  war.  Now.  brigade 
members  and  militiamen  are  in  charge 
of  the  unions  in  the  factories. 

The  independent  trade  unions  have 
denounced  a  number  of  cases  of  missing 
persons,  or  imprisonment  and  of  threats 
against  their  leaders.  They  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  their  leaders.  They 
have  expressed  concern  over  the  mili- 
tary's hostility  toward  non-Sandlnista 
union  leaders.  They  have  rejected  what 
they  believe  to  be  "the  manipulation  of 
the  working  class  and  the  Sandinista 
Workers  Central's  (CST)  efforts  to  Im- 
pose a  monopoly." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  the 
Sandinista  Workers  Central  joined  with 
the  Communist  Party  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  Sandinista  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  political  arm  of  the  San- 
danista  movement  to  pay  homage  to 
the  Soviet  revolution.  The  Nicaraguan 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  Alvaro  Rami- 
rez Gonzales,  boldly  called  for  the  inte- 
gration of  all  labor  unions'f or  the  defense 
of  the  revolution.  He  stated  that  the 
solidification  of  socialism  in  Nicaragua 
based  upon  the  principles  of  Marx  and 
Engels  was  needed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man  and  declared 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Bolshevik  rev- 
olution "marked  the  first  defeat  of  cap- 
italism at  the  hands  of  the  working 
and  peasant  classes." 

After  the  news  of  the  strong-arm  tactic 
of  the  Sandinista  unions  began  to  spread 
throughout  Nicaragua  and  abroad,  the 
new  government  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  improve  their  image.  In 
hand-delivered  statements  from  their 
Embassy  here  in  Washington,  dated  De- 
cember 17,  1979,  the  Sandinistas  sought 
to  reassure  our  Government  and  the 
AFL-CIO  of  their  full  intent  to  protect 
the  rights  of  unions  to  organize  and  op- 
erate. Yet  on  January  29,  1980,  Junta 
Member  Daniel  Ortega  stated  (PBIS, 
January  31,  1980),  that  those  independ- 
ent unions  who  had  raised  their  concern 
were  "engaged  in  counterrevolutionary 
actions."  He  continued  that — 

They  are  not  Interested  In  uniting  the 
labor  movement  but  In  dividing  It  •  •  • 
they  identify  with  the  enemies  of  the 
working  class  and  would  like  to  create  con- 
ditions that  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
Imperialists  •   •   •  to  Intervene. 

If  the  Sandinistas  are  truly  interested 
in  democracy  and  in  working  men  and 
women  having  a  voice  through  a  demo- 
cratic free  labor  movement,  there  should 
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be  no  objection  to  this  amendment  it 
merely  recognizes  the  rights  of  all  work- 
ers to  organize,  free  of  political  oppres- 
s'.on,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
support  those  nations  that  protect  the 
principle. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  a  letter  from  the  AFL-CIO  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  concerning 
this  legislation.  In  that  letter,  dated  F^- 
ruray  20,  1980,  although  they  support  the 
bill,  they  express  their  support  for  this 
amendment  and  state  that: 

In  supporting  this  Amendment,  the  APL- 
CIO  not  only  expresses  Its  commitment  to 
encouraging  free  trade  unionism  throughout 
the  world,  but  recognizes  that  a  government's 
attitude  toward  free  unionism  has  histor- 
ically been  a  test  of  its  attitude  toward  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  human  rights  gen- 
erally. The  amendment  would  provide  added 
Incentive  to  the  Nicaraguan  government  to 
pass  that  test. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  in  support  of  free 
trade  unionism. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  referred  to 
is  as  follows: 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress     of     Industrial     Or- 
ganizations. 
Washington,  DC.  February  20,  1980. 

Dear  Representative:  The  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ports enactment  of  the  Special  Central  Amer- 
ican Assistance  Act  of  1979,  (H.R.  6081), 
which  would  provide  $80  million  in  supple- 
mental Fiscal  Year  1980  economic  assistance 
on  an  urgent  basis  for  countries  In  Central 
America,  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  peace- 
ful and  democratic  procss.ses  of  development 
in  that  region.  The  bulk  of  the  funds— •TS 
million — is  earmarked  for  Nicaragua. 

In  keeping  with  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  however,  we  support  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  on  the 
floor  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino: 

"The  President  shall  terminate  assistance 
under  this  chapter  If  he  determines  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  engaged 
In  violations  of  the  right  to  organize  and 
operate  labor  unions  free  from  political  op- 
pression. In  the  event  of  such  violations, 
the  outstanding  balance  of  any  loans  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  or  any  of  its  agen- 
cies or  instrumentalities,  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  chapter  shall  be- 
come immediately  due  and  payable." 

In  supporting  this  amendment,  the  AFL- 
CIO  not  only  expresses  its  commitment  to  en- 
couraging free  trade  unionism  throughout 
the  world,  but  recognizes  that  a  govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  free  unionism  has 
historically  been  a  test  of  its  attitude  toward 
democratic  institutions  and  human  rights 
generally.  The  amendment  would  provide 
added  incentive  to  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment to  pass  that  test. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Denison, 

Director. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very  outset  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino)  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  had  advised  the 
gentleman,  after  studying  the  amend- 
ment, that  I  would  accept  the  amend- 
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ment  in  principle.  I  would  propose  a 
friendly  suggestion  to  the  gentleman. 

I  do  find  a  problem  with  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia 
will  agree  that  the  aim  of  his  amendment 
is  to  stop  aid  when  free  unionism  is  vio- 
lated. That  could  be  accomplished  by 
just  adopting  the  first  sentence  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  the  second  half  is 
unworkable,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  accept  my  suggestion. 
If  the  gentleman  will  drop  the  second 
sentence,  we  will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  problem  with  the  chairman's  sug- 
gestion is  that  it  takes  all  of  the  teeth 
out  of  the  amendment.  We  already  have 
language  in  the  bill,  pursuant  to  an 
amendment  that  was  adopted  in  the 
committee,  that  more  or  less  does  what 
the  first  sentence  does.  The  second  sen- 
tence, in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  intentions  and 
to  put  teeth  into  this  provision. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  second  half  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  appears  to  be  unworkable 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  For  exam- 
ple it  provides  that  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  there  is  no  free  labor 
movement,  any  outstanding  loans  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  or  any  of  its 
agencies  or  instrumentalities  would  be 
immediately  due  and  payable.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  institute  and  practice  such 
a  procedure.  The  amount  of  paperwork 
and  legal  work  would  be,  I  submit,  just 
too  much.  I  think  it  is  a  practical  sugges- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  making  regarding  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
I  would  like  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment  but  I  will  have  to  oppose  it 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, as  he  offered  it,  has  the  full  en- 
dorsement of  the  AFL-CIO? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  correct 
It  has  the  full  endorsement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  just  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Record. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ZABLOCKI  AS  A 
SUBSTlTtTTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY    MR.    LAGOMARSINO 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Lagomarsino:  Page  5,  line  8.  strike  out  the 
closing  quotation  marks  and  the  second  pe- 
riod; and  immediately  after  line  8  Insert  the 
following : 

"(k)  The  President  shall  terminate  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua  under  this  section  if 


he  determines  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  engaged  In  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  violations  of  the  right  to  organize 
and  operate  labor  unions  free  from  political 
oppression." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pro- 
pose this  substitute  because  I  am  in  basic 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  we  should  support  free 
labor  union.s.  The  substitute  I  propose 
will  certainly  encourage  that  type  of 
development  in  Nicaragua.  However,  the 
second  half  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, as  I  stated  earlier,  is  unworkable 
and,  therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  would  adopt  my  substitute. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

LAGOMARSINO)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  dealing 
with  a  government  such  as  now  exists 
in  Nicaragua — .some  of  us  having  doubts 
about  its  legitimate  interest  in  working 
with  the  United  States — it  would  not 
hurt  a  bit  to  have  the  teeth  contained  in 
the  second  part  of  that  amendment.  I 
think  the  gentlernan's  amendment,  if  re- 
stricted in  this  fashion,  would  become 
meaningless,  because  the  $75  million  is  to 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  fi.scal 
year  1980.  Unless  we  adopt  the  language 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  in  full, 
we  will  not  have  any  practical  way  of 
utilizing  pressure  on  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  see  that  a  free-trade  labor 
movement  is  maintained.  I  think  the 
amendment  as  drawn  is  the  way  the 
House  should  adopt  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  substitute 
and  against  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  examine 
the  argument  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  just  1  minute.  If 
you  will. 

n  1650 

It  is  clear  that  the  obvious  Intent  of 
the  principal  amendment  that  is  pending 
in  to  get  the  money  back,  and  that  is  the 
enforcement  power,  terminate  the 
amount;  but  the  second  sentence  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  did  not 
want  taken  out  was  the  enforecment.  It 
was  the  teeth.  That  is  what  he  said. 

What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  make  the 
loan  due  and  payable  immediately  and 
get  the  money  back  in  order  to  force  the 
"government"  to  do  something  about  free 
labor  unions. 

Let  us  examine  how  that  is. 

The  money  under  this  bill  is  going  to 
try  to  help  the  private  enterprise  sector. 
60  percent  of  it.  If  it  goes  the  way  it  is 
supposed  to  go  in  this  bill,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will,  the  money  will  wind 
up  as  a  loan  to  a  local  businessman. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  he  would  immedi- 
ately make  that  loan  due  and  payable. 
He  would  destroy  everything  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  under  the  bill,  put  abso- 
lutely no  pressure  on  the  Government 
and  would  not  help  the  labor  unions 
either. 

I  think  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  vote  for  the  substitute. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 


in  support  of  the  Lagomarsino  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

While  the  brilliant  debating  tactics  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  are  sfill  on 
my  mind,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman,  because  representing  as  he 
does  the  State  where  Disneyworld  is  lo- 
cated, he  ases  the  same  imagination  as 
they  do  in  developing  their  exhibits.  The 
facts  are  that  this  loan  is  a  loan  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  They  remain 
indebted  to  us. 

In  turn,  if  they  pa.ss  it  out  to  their  citi- 
zens, that  is  a  secondary  factor,  but  the 
Lagomarsino  amendment  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  funds  as  held  by  indi- 
viduals if  they  ever  reach  there.  They 
would,  however,  be  the  neces.sary  disci- 
pline by  which  we  will  protect  the  free 
labor  union  movement. 

I  am  sure  of  all  of  the  things  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  want  to  do  is  to  pro- 
tect the  .sanctity  of  the  labor  union 
movement  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  is  why  the  AFL-CIO  in 
a  letter  addre.ssed  to  all  of  us.  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20.  endorsed  not  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin's  belated  amendment, 
but  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  what 
is  happening  here.  It  is  an  old  tactic  in 
this  House,  a  time-honored  one  and  per- 
fectly honorable:  whenever  we  have  a 
proposition  that  is  of  some  political  ap- 
peal and  importance,  the  opposition  will 
try  to  water  it  dowTi  so  that  the  amend- 
ment will  not  have  any  real  impact,  and 
we  can  still  say  we  are  voting  for  the 
principle  involved. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  the  right  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  helping,  I 
have  to  remind  myself,  under  this  bill,  to 
organize  free  and  independent  unions 
away  from  political  pressure  from  the 
Government.  He  attached  to  that  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  requirement  that  if,  in 
fact,  they  interfere  with  the  right  to 
oreranize  unions,  the  loan  will  mature 
and  have  to  be  paid  back. 

Otherwise,  under  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  they 
keep  the  money  even  if  they  are  in  vio- 
lation. The  President  terminates  what? 
There  is  nothing  to  terminate.  The 
money  has  already  been  given. 

Let  me  also  refer  to  one  other  point. 
The  history  in  the  7  months  of  the 
Sandinista  control  of  Nicaragua  is  the 
destruction  of  free  labor  unions.  It  is 
admitted  by  our  State  Department  that 
two-thirds  of  the  existing  free  labor  un- 
ions have  been  taken  over  and  brought 
under  the  control  of  a  Sandinista  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union. 

I  talked  with  Joe  Bermudas,  one  of  the 
officials  of  an  international  labor  foun- 
dat'on  from  Washington,  who  works  in 
Latin  America.  I  spent  an  hour  with  him. 
He  admitted  that  armed  Sandinistas 
came  in  and  ousted  elected  union  offl- 
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cials  and  took  over  the  locals.  The  figure 
given  by  our  Government  is  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  of  the  imion  activity  is  now 
controlled  by  the  Central  Government, 
just  as  in  the  Cuban  model. 

I  have  some  question  under  either  of 
the  two  amendments  proposed  whether 
or  not  the  Government  in  Nicaragua  is 
already  in  violation,  but  the  least  we  can 
do  is  force  the  President  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  free  unions  can  and 
do  exist  in  Nicaragua.  If  we  adopt  the 
Zablocki  amendment,  nothing  will  be 
done.  The  President  need  not  determine 
anything,  and  nothing  happens  if  he 
makes  a  determination. 

I  appeal,  if  we  have  any  real  support, 
for  the  free  labor  movement  in  this 
country  and  freedom  in  general,  to  sup- 
port the  Lagomarsino  amendment  and 
to  (H>P06e  the  substitute. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  one  thing  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  with  this  whole  bill  is  it  is  a  rather 
unique  bill.  This  loan  is  made  all  at  one 
time.  A  check  for  $75  million  is  written. 
We  lose  control  at  that  point.  So  the 
only  way  that  we  really  can  keep  a 
string  on  the  government,  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  labor  imions  or  anybody 
else  or  any  other  cause  that  we  feel  is 
worthy  of  this  kind  of  attention  is  by 
some  kind  of  a  repayment  provision. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pointed 
out,  then  if  we  do  recall  the  thing  and 
the  money  is  due  and  payable  and  if  they 
pay  it,  then  that  is  another  question  as 
to  how  they  treat  loans  they  have  in 
turn  made. 

One  other  thing,  too:  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  said  he  wanted  to  re- 
move the  second  phase  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  second  sentence.  However,  he 
made  a  change  in  the  first  sentence  as 
well,  too. 

He  refers  to  a  consistent  violation  of 
the  right  to  organize  and  operate  unions, 
whereas  ours  only  talked  about  a  viola- 
tion of  the  right  to  organize  and  oper- 
ate labor  unions,  so  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  would  vote  down  the  substi- 
tute and  vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

It  would  seem  to  me  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adooted.  all  the  objections  to 
the  entire  legislation  would  fall,  because 
if  free  labor  union.s  can  exist  ^own 
there,  you  have  the  greatest  antithesis 
to  a  Communist  police  state,  and  so  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  would  vote  for 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
gentleman,  but  I  can  speak  for  myself. 
I  do  not  think  that  free  unions  exist 
there  now,  so  I  think  the  amendment  is 
somewhat  academic,  but  at  least  It 
would  force  the  President  to  make  the 
determination  so  that  presumably  all  the 
world  would  know  the  truth. 


Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  California.  Congressman 
Lagobiarsino,  for  this  amendment  which 
underscores  the  importance  of  safeguards 
for  free  and  independent  trade  unions  in 
any  free  and  open  society.  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  that  the  trade  union  move- 
ments in  America  and  in  many  other 
nations  do  play  a  critical  role  in  promot- 
ing economic  justice. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wonder  if  the  same 
standard  that  we  would  apply  to  Nica- 
ragua through  this  amendment  should 
be  applied  generally  to  countries  that  re- 
ceive U.S.  aid.  For  example,  in  recent 
months  I  have  become  very  familiar  with 
well-documented  reports  by  reputable 
organizations  including  the  Interfaith 
Center  for  Corporate  Responsibility, 
Amnesty  International,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  pertaining 
to  very  serious  allegations  of  egregious 
labor  abuses  in  the  operations  of  a  Coca- 
Cola  bottler  in  Guatemala. 

I  am  in  possession  of  substantial  docu- 
mentation bearing  out  that  for  more 
than  4  years  the  workers  at  the  Coca- 
Cola  Embottelladora  Guatemalteca 
franchise  have  been  subjected  to  a  ruth- 
less campaign  of  intimidation  and  terror 
orchestrated  evidently  by  the  plant 
management  and  its  American  owner, 
John  Clinton  Trotter.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Trotter  has  refused  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  with  local  union  officials.  Union  of- 
ficials have  been  assassinated  and  their 
successors  have  been  constantly  harassed 
with  death  threats  against  themselves 
and  their  families.  Fear  has  swept 
through  the  ranks  of  the  workers  as 
Guatemalan  troops  and  military  police 
have  been  deployed  within  the  plant  it- 
self. Trotter  allegedly  has  been  so  brazen 
as  to  hire  Guatemalan  army  lieutenants 
as  personnel  supervisors  to  command 
armed  guards  who  patrol  the  premises. 

I  have  written  to  President  Carter  and 
to  the  executives  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  in 
hopes  of  persuading  them  to  initiate  a 
serious,  objective  investigation  of  the  de- 
plorable human  rights  violations  and 
labor  abuses  occurring  at  the  Coca-Cola 
franchise  in  Guatemala.  My  efforts  have 
fallen  largely  on  deaf  ears  as  the  vio- 
lence and  repression  at  the  Coca-Cola 
franchise  have  continued.  To  bear  this 
out.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent 
to  Coke  executives  and  the  reply  I  re- 
cently received. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Lagomarsino  amendment  is  a  worth- 
while initiative.  But  we  dare  not  be  hypo- 
critical in  its  application.  This  is  not  the 
bill,  but  I  hope  my  colleagues  and  this 
House  will  support  constructive  attempts 
in  the  future  to  broaden  the  focus  of  this 
amendment  to  fight  repression  against 
trade  unions  in  many  other  countries 
like  Guatemala  which  are  recipients  of 
U.S.  aid. 

House  of  Rephesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  2,  1980. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Austin, 
ChaiTman  of  the  Board. 
Coca  Cola  Co., 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  Austin:  Last  September  I  wrote 
to  President  Carter  underscoring  my  concern 
over   disturbing   reports   and   allegations   of 


egregious  labor  abuses  and  the  operations 
of  a  Coca  Cola  franchise  bottler  In  Guate- 
mala, which  Is  owned  and  managed  by  an 
American  named  John  Clinton  Trotter.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  had  further  correspondence 
with  President  Carter  (copies  enclosed)  on 
the  situation  at  the  Coca  Cola  Embottella- 
dora Guatem&lteca  Franchise.  My  purpose 
In  writing  you  Is  to  seek  clarification  and 
further  explanation  of  Information  in  the 
last  response  I  received  from  the  White 
House. 

I,  and  many  other  Americans,  interested 
in  encouraging  respect  for  basic  human  rights 
at  home  and  abroad,  are  heartened  by  the 
willingness  of  the  Coca  Cola  Company  to 
look  into  conditions  and  labor-management 
relations  at  the  Embottelladora  Guatemal- 
teca Franchise.  In  order  to  better  understand 
the  current  situation,  I  am  seeking  more  de- 
tailed, candid  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

(1)  The  December  5th  letter  from  the 
White  House  states  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment last  June  and  July  was  In  contact 
"with  the  highest  levels  of  Coca  Cola  head- 
quarters in  Atlanta  to  express  concern  about 
the  violence  at  the  Coca  Cola  franchise  In 
Guatemala".  Can  you  tell  me  who  at  the 
State  Department  Initiated  these  contacts 
and  with  whom  they  discussed  the  matter  In 
corporate  offices  in  Atlanta? 

(2)  Is  it  true,  that  In  the  course  of  con- 
ducting your  own  Inquiry  into  the  deaths 
of  two  local  union  leaders  and  allegations 
of  other  violence  and  labor  abuses  at  the 
Embottelladora  Guatemalteca  Franchise,  that 
your  company's  Investigators  did  not  Inter- 
view or  talk  with  John  Clinton  Trotter,  the 
ovner  of  the  bottler  and  one  of  the  principal 
parties  Involved?  Nor  did  your  company's 
investigators  interview  or  talk  with  church 
Investors  associated  with  the  Inter-Palth 
Center  for  Corporate  Responsibility,  who  are 
among  the  most  knowledgeable,  primary 
sources  of  information  about  what  has  hap- 
pened at  the  bottler  In  recent  months  and 
years?  If  not.  why  not? 

(3)  The  December  5th  letter  from  the 
White  House  goes  on  to  state,  'that  the  At- 
lanta office  of  Coca  Cola  recently  ordered  the 
local  firm  there  to  sell  Its  franchise".  What 
exactly  Is  meant  by  this  statement? 

(4)  The  statement  cited  in  question  No.  3 
suggests  that  the  Coca  Cola  company  does 
have  the  right  and  power  to  take  direct,  de- 
cisive action  to  stop  the  violence  at  the 
franchise  bottler,  to  curtail  the  labor  abuses 
that  have  allegedly  been  occurring  for  some 
time,  and  to  even  compel  change  In  the  own- 
ership and/or  management  of  the  franchise 
bottler.  Is  this  the  case?  And.  has  the  Coca 
Cola  Company  taken  any  action  along  these 
lines? 

(5)  The  December  5th  reply  from  the 
White  House  reports  that  "the  Guatemalan 
government  seems  intent  on  moving  against 
the  franchiser"  and  that,  "the  government  is 
at>out  to  appoint  an  official  supervisor  to 
oversee  factory  operations  on  behalf  of  the 
government".  Do  you  have  any  knowledge 
that  would  shed  some  light  on  these  state- 
ments and  that  would  more  fully  explain 
tbelr  meaning  as  to  what  actions  the 
Guatemalan  government  hsis  taken  or  may 
be  considering  pursuing  against  the  Coca 
Cola  Company  in  Guatemala  and  or  the 
franchise  bottler  in  question? 

(6)  Finally,  is  there  any  truth  to  reporU 
that  the  management  of  the  Embottelladora 
Guatemalteca  Franchise  Bottler  through  its 
operatives  Issued  death  threats  against  the 
executive  council  of  the  union  as  late  as  De- 
cember 13,  1979? 

Your  company  Is  to  be  contunended  for 
showing  Increased  Interest  in  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  what  Is  happening  at  the  Coca 
Cola  Embottelladora  Guatemalteca  Fran- 
chise. I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  I  have  posed.  Hope- 
fully, you  can  provide  additional  Informa- 
tion   that    will    offer   greater    assurances   of 
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positive  movement  toward  the  resolution  of 
this  important  human  rights  problem  of 
growing  concern  to  many  Americans  and 
Guatemalans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Don  J.  Pease, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  CocA-CoiA  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  5, 1980. 
Hon.  Don  J.  Pease, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pease:  Paul  Austin 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
January  2,  1980  regarding  Guatemala. 

Before  answering  the  specific  questions 
that  you  have  raised,  I  think  it  is  Important 
to  put  this  whole  matter  In  context  so  that 
you  understand  the  nature  of  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company's  Interests  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

FRANCHISING    AGREEMENTS 

Let  me  first  clearly  place  one  very  impor- 
tant fact  on  the  record:  none  of  the  workers 
in  Guatemala  are  employed  by  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company.  They  are,  instead,  employed 
by  an  independent  franchisee  of  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company,  Embottelladora  Guatemal- 
teca SA,  which  Is  a  Guatemalan  corporation. 

The  Guatemalan  corporation  is  one  of  800 
Independent  franchises  in  more  than  135 
countries  around  the  world.  In  doing  sub- 
stantial business  overseas.  The  Coca-Cola 
Company,  like  many  other  American  corpo- 
rations, has  chosen  to  use  the  franchising 
mechanism.  The  Coca-Cola  Company  pro- 
vides the  independent  franchisers  with, 
among  other  things,  the  Coca-Cola  concen- 
trate, the  trademark,  and  technical  advice 
on  such  matters  as  marketing  and  quality 
control.  The  Independent  franchisee  custo- 
marily provides  capital,  local  management, 
and  local  labor  In  converting  the  syrup  Into 
soft  drinks  and  then  selling  the  bottled 
product. 

The  choice  of  the  Independent  franchise 
as  the  dominant  method  of  doing  business 
overseas  is  bsised  on  sound  economic  and 
social  policy.  From  the  Company's  perspec- 
tive, it  allows  the  marketing  of  basic  Coca- 
Cola  products  in  highly  diverse  business  en- 
vironments. Precisely  because  responsibility 
for  operations  in  foreign  nations  is  in  a 
locally  Incorporated  and  independently- 
owned  business  entity,  the  franchise  ar- 
rangement creates  a  substantial  degree  of 
stability  and  flexibility  In  overseas  opera- 
tions. Prom  the  persjjectlve  of  the  foreign 
country  and  the  foreign-based  bottler,  the 
Independent  franchise  stimulates  foreign 
economies,  helps  create  local  managerial 
talent  and  generates  local  capital  and 
profits. 

Under  its  franchise  contracts.  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company  seeks  to  ensure  that  the  fran- 
chisee Is  following  certain  requirements  that 
relate  to  the  trademark,  product  quality, 
and  marketing  of  the  product.  Virtually  all 
other  aspects  of  the  franchisee's  business  are 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  particular  coun- 
try. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  franchisee 
to  conduct  business  under  those  laws,  in- 
cluding statutes  regulating  labor  relations. 
It  Is  the  long-standing  practice  of  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company  based  on  years  of  its  own  In- 
ternational experience  and  the  international 
experience  of  other  American  companies,  to 
let  Independent  foreign  management  and  lo- 
cal labor  work  out  their  arrangements  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  particular  nation,  rather 
than  seeking  to  Impose  a  uniform  labor  re- 
lations policy  on  extraordinarily  diverse  for- 
eign settings. 

With  respect  to  workers  who  have  a  direct 
employment  relationship  with  The  Coca-Cola 
Company  itself,  i.e.,  those  who  work  In  our 
Divisions  or  for  wholly-owned  subsidiaries, 
the  Company  recognizes   the  right   of  em- 


ployees to  bargain  collectively  under  the  ap- 
plicable laws. 

THE   INVESTIGATION 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  has  been  in- 
formed— by  the  Sisters  of  Providence  and  by 
others — of  violence  directed  at  union  mem- 
bers of  Embottelladora  Guatemalteca.  There 
is  no  question  that  there  has  been  violence. 
However,  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  violence  are  unknown. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
duly  constituted  legal  authorities  In  Guate- 
mala have  neither  brought  charges  nor  ob- 
tained conviction  with  respect  to  the  acts 
of  violence. 

Nonetheless.  The  Coca-Cola  Company  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  allegations  that 
the  Independent  franchisee,  or  its  agents, 
were  responsible  for  the  violence.  If  true, 
such  actions  would,  of  course,  be  an  entirely 
different  matter  than  the  normal  give  and 
take  of  labor  relations  In  overseas  operations 
conducted  by  independent  franchisees.  Pol- 
lowing  a  discussion  of  these  allegations  at 
the  annual  Stockholders  Meeting  held  on 
May  7,  1979,  Mr.  Austin  directed  that  The 
Coca-Cola  Company  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  violence. 

This  voluntary  investigation  was  limited 
by  obvious  constraints:  The  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany is  not  an  official  law  enforcement 
agency  and  it  cannot  compel  testimony  un- 
der oath  or  gather  evidence  pursuant  to  sub- 
poena power. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was  that 
The  Coca-Cola  Company  could  not  establish, 
according  to  reasonable  standards  of  proof, 
that  the  allegations  were  correct.  Those  who 
were  the  subject  of  the  allegations,  in  es- 
sence, denied  the  charges,  and  no  facts  were 
brought  forward  by  individuals  that  would 
establish  the  truth  of  the  allegations.  We  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  situation. 

ISSUES  IN  THE  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  2.  X980 

With  these  thoughts  as  background,  let  me 
now  turn  to  the  specific  issues  that  you  have 
raised. 

(1)  State  Department  Contracts:  In  June. 
1979,  Mr.  Richard  Booth,  Regional  Labor 
Advisor  for  Latin  America  in  the  Bureau  of 
International  American  Affairs.  Department 
of  State,  contacted  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
about  violent  incidents  affecting  workers 
employed  by  the  Independent  franchisee  in 
Guatemala  City.  Mr.  Booth  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Leo  Conroy  Vice  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  Corporate  Security,  with  whom  he 
discussed  the  matter.  Mr.  Booth  again 
talked  with  Mr.  Conroy  In  July.  1979.  re- 
garding The  Coca-Cola  Company's  Guate- 
malan investigation. 

|2)  Scope  of  the  Company's  Inquiry:  As 
part  of  its  investigation  in  four  countries. 
The  Coca-Cola  Company  did.  In  fact,  inter- 
view church  investors  associated  with  the 
Interfaith  Center  for  Corporate  Responsi- 
bility. Among  those  who  have  been  active  In 
the  Center's  work  and  who  were  Interviewed 
were:  Father  Charles  Dahm,  Sister  Dorothy 
Gartland,  Sister  Ann  Ozog.  Father  Ray  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Richard  Ullrich.  Others  inter- 
viewed included:  Mr.  Israel  Marquez,  a  for- 
mer union  leader  at  Embottelladora 
Guatemalteca!  and  Mr.  Jorge  Torres,  a  for- 
mer union  lawyer  In  Guatemala.  Mr.  Trotter 
was  not  interviewed  by  Leo  Conroy  of  his 
staff.  However,  other  Company  officials  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Trotter  on  numerous  occasions 
and  he  has  denied  responsibility  for 
the  violence  surrounding  Embottelladora 
Guatemalteca. 

(3)  State  of  the  Franchise  Agreement:  We 
do  not  know  the  source  of  the  referenced 
statement  respecting  "an  order"  to  sell  the 
franchise.  However,  you  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  the  Company  has  stated  that  it 
will  not  renew  its  franchise  contract  with 
Embottelladora  Guatemalteca  when  that 
agreement  expires  In  September.  1981. 


(4)  Remedies  Under  the  Franchise  Agree- 
ment :  As  discussed  above,  labor-management 
relations  are  to  be  determined  by  the  inde- 
pendent franchisee,  the  workers  employed  by 
the  franchise  and  the  laws  of  Guatemala, 
anl  they  are  not  part  of  the  franchise  agree- 
ment between  The  Coca-Cola  Company  and 
the  franchisee. 

Obviously,  with  respect  to  acts  of  violence 
directed  at  workers  at  Embottelladora 
Guatemalteca  that  would  violate  Guate- 
mala's criminal  code,  the  responsibility  for 
"taking  direct,  decisive  action"  to  stop  the 
violence  must  rest  with  duly  constituted  law 
enforcement  officials.  The  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany has  publicly  expressed  its  deep  concern 
about  the  violence  and  directly  to  the  man- 
agement of  Embottelladora  Guatemalteca.  As 
noted,  the  Company's  own  investigation  has 
proof,  that  the  Independent  franchisee  or  its 
agents  is  connected  with  that  violence. 

(5)  Actions  of  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment: We  are  not  a-vare  of  any  actions  by 
the  Guatemalan  government  arising  from 
the  violent  IncldenU,  that  Involve  "moving 
against"  the  franchisee  or  appointing  an 
"official  supervisor  to  oversee  factory  op- 
erations on  behalf  of  the  government."  We 
are  aware  of  a  local  tax  dispute  between  the 
Guatemalan  government  and  Embottelladora 
Guatemalteca.  So  far  as  we  know,  that  dis- 
pute is  In  no  way  related  to  the  event  which 
prompted  your  letter. 

(6)  Other  Incidents:  As  of  this  writing, 
we  arc  not  aware  of  death  threats  made  In 
December.  1979.  against  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  union  at  Embottelladora  Guate- 
malteca. This  allegation  has  been  denied. 

We  share  your  profound  concern  about 
the  violence  directed  at  union  workers  In 
Guatemala. 

Sincerely. 

Garth  Hambt. 

ni7oo 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  lo<Aing  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  for  a  question. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  proponent  of 
the  initial  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  would  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, perhaps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  gentleman 
from  California  tell  me  what  other  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  give  aid  have  these 
provisions  apply  to  them,  by  either  eco- 
nomic aid  or  militarj-  aid. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Probably  none 
at  all  and  I  think  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  start  putting  this  in.  especially 
when  we  for  the  first  time  that  I  am 
aware  of  are  asked  to  give  aid  to  a 
Communist  country. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So  the  gentleman  from 
California  then  being  consistent,  that  if 
this  amendment  would  apply  to  every 
other  country  to  which  we  give  aid,  either 
economic  or  military,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  would  support  it? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  think  it  would 
depend  on  each  situation. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Well,  no,  now,  wait  a 
minute.  Using  the  gentleman's  exact 
same  language,  would  the  gentleman 
support  this  aid  to  any  other  country? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  would  cer- 
tainly require  or  vote  for  an  amendment 
that  would  require  this  in  any  case  where 
we  are  asked  to  give  aid  to  a  Commu- 
nist country. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  not  to  any  other 
country,  if  it  was  a  rightwing  dictator- 
ship  that   was   suppressing   free   labor 
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unions,  the  gentleman  would  not  sup- 
port this  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  might  or  I 
might  not.  I  might  apply  the  same  dou- 
ble standard  that  the  gentleman  ap- 
plies. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  see.  I  understand  what 
it  is  all  about  now.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Laco- 

HARSINO)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aninounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  202,  noes  164, 
not  voting  67,  as  follows: 
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Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambpo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrew"!.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Asht«y 
Aspln 
Bfil'ey 
Baldua 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.i. 
Bedell 
Belleiuon 
BevUl 
Btn^ham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonktr 
B"wen 
Bradenua 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burli-wn 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
BvTon 
Carr 

Oavanaugh 
Coelho 
CkJlUns,  ni. 
Oonyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Danlelson 
Davhle 
dela  Oarza 
Delliuns 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Otggs 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Downey 
Orlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwarls,  Calif 
EnglUh 
Brtel 

Evans.  Oa. 
Bvaas,  Ind. 
Parv 
FasceU 
Paalo 
Fenwlck 
Perraro 
Fisher 
Plthlan 
Rippo 
Plorlo 
Poley 

Ford.  IClch. 
Pord.  Teroi. 


(Roll  No.  73] 

AYES— 202 

Powler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oerda 

G8.y(lo<5 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

G)nn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hlehtower 

Hollenbeck 

HowuTd 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Leach.  Iowa 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McHugh 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Klazzoll 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nowak 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlneer 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pea?e 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pev«er 

Pickle 

Prever 

Price 

Prltchard 

Quayle 

Hansel 

Reufls 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Ro^tTikowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Soellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Svnar 

Traxler 

UdaJl 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Williams,  Mont. 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Youne.  Mo. 

Zablocki 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Atkinson 
AuOoln 
Bafalls 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Boner 
Bouqu&rd 
Breauf 
Brlnkley 
Broom  fl«Id 
Brown  Ohio 
BroylilU 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappyell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 
dinger 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis,  Mich. 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tens. 
Ear  V 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Brlenbom 
Evans.  Del. 
PIndley 
Fish 

Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Gil  man 
Glngrlcb 
Goldwater 
Gradlson 
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Granun 
Grajsley 
Grlaham 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall,  Tex. 
Haxnmer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 

HIUU 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Laeomarslno 

Letta 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

Livingston 

Loe  flier 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McDa-Je 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

CaJlf. 
Mottl 


Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

OBrien 

Pash&yan 

Paul 

Porter 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rallsbeck 

R«rula 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roth 

Housselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Shwyer 

Schulze 

Sebellua 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangel&nd 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomaa 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurtt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Youn<?,  A'aska 

Young,  na. 
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Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anthonv 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Blaggl 

Boggs 

Bro-'hea'l 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burgener 

Chisholm 

Cleveland 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  S.C. 

Deckard 

Devine 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Doman 


Dougherty 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

FHear 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Giaimo 

Goo  riling 

Heftel 

Holtzman 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kazen 

Lewis 

Lungren 

McCoskey 

McOormack 

McEXeen 

McKay 

Martin 

MathU 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Murphy,  ni. 
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Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Pa. 

.Nolan 

Pepper 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Rose 

Santlnl 

Shumway 

Staggers 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Treen 

Vanlk 

Walker 

Williams.  Ohio 

WUson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Zeferettl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Anthony  for,  with  Mr.  Deckard  against. 

Mr.  Rahall  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane 
ag*lnst. 

Mr.  Rodlno  for.  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Dannemeyer  against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Burgener  against. 

Mr  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 


Mr.  McCormack  for,  with  Mr.  Badham 
against. 

Mr.  HORTON  and  Mr.  HUTTO 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no  " 

Mr.  ENGLISH  and  Mr.  MARKS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    BAUMAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  original  amendment? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is  to  the  amendment 
as  substituted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  understood  the  gentleman 
offered  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute  has 
been  adopted  and  is  no  longer  amendable. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Are  perfecting  amend- 
ments no  lonser  in  order  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  after  the  sub- 
stitute has  been  ordered,  the  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    BAUMAN.    The    gentleman   was 
under  the  impression  that  a  perfecting 
amendment  could  still  be  offered. 
Z  1720 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
have  to  examine  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Is  the  gentleman's  amendment  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  original 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute  has 
been  agreed  to  and.  consequently,  per- 
fecting amendments  to  the  original 
amendment  are  not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Would  the  permission 
of  the  House  be  required  for  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  does  not 
generally  recognize  Members  to  strike 
the  last  word  between  the  voting  on  the 
substitute 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  request  in  that  case. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LAGOMARSINO),  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  353,  noes  12, 
not  voting  68.  as  follows : 
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(Roll  No. 

74) 

AYES— 363 

Akaka 

N.  Dak. 

AuColn 

Albosta 

Annunzlo 

Bafalls 

Ambro 

Applegate 

Bailey 

Anderson, 

Archer 

Baldus 

Calif. 

Ashley 

Barnard 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Andrews, 

Atkinson 

Bauman 

Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Ballenson 
Ben'amin 
Bennett 
Bsreuter 
B«tbune 
BevUl 
B:i2hflm 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonker 
BouQuard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brink;  ey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bro\-lUll 
Buchanan 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Chappell 
rheney 
Clausen 
aay 
dtnger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins.  Dl. 
OolUns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courier 
DAmours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniel  son 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich. 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Dell  urns 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dives 
Dtngell 
DlTon 
Donnelly 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Tenn 
Bktiy 
Eckhardt 
Eiwards,  A'a. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ert«l 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  ind. 
Fsry 
Fa«oell 
Fazio 
Penwick 
Perraro 
P'nilev 
Pish 
P'.=her 
nthUn 
Pllppo 
Porto 
Poley 

Ford,  Mich 
For^nhe 
Fountain 
Fow  er 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 


Gibbons 
OUman 

Ginsnch 
Glnn 
G.ickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Haaedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.Te-;. 
Hamilton 
Hjmmer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hi3htower 
HUUs 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Ho'lenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireand 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kelly 
K«mD 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Ko=tmayer 
Kramer 
I«iFa  ce 
Lagomarslno 

I  Fttf 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leath,  Tex. 

Leierer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

L.'dvd 

Loeffler 

Lcn?.  la. 

Long,  Md. 

Lett 

Lulan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHush 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mai-ulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mi!;er.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

M'nlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 


Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MoaUey 

Mollohan 

M;ntgomery 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murchy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
OBrien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Fa-ten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchflxd 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Sabo 

Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Scheu»>r 
Schroeaer 
Selberllng 
Sen^nbrenror 
Shannon 
Sharo 
Shelby 
Shuster 
S'mon 
Skelton 
S'ack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
So'-omon 
Spell  man 
S-ience 
St  Oermaln 
Stack 
Stark 
Steed 
Stenho'm 
S-ockman 
Stokes 
StratlOD 
Stump 
Swift 
Smms 
Synar 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trlble 
Udall 
LTmon 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Wamnler 
watkliu 


Warman 
Weaver 

Wrlss 

White 

Whiiehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 


Abdnor 
Bonior 
Cavanaugh 
Jeffries 


Williams.  Mont  W\-att 
WUson,  C.  H.       Wylle 


Wl  son.  Te.\ 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wo  pe 

Wright 

NOES— 12 

Leach,  La. 

Lowry 

Ottlnger 

Schulze 


Yates 

Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 

Younc.  F.a. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zab.ockl 


Solarz 
S:anee!and 
Stanton 
Studda 


NOT  VOTINO — 68 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Anthony 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Blaggl 

Boggs 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burrener 

Chisholm 

Cleveland 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  S.C. 

Devine 

Dodd 

Doman 

Douzherty 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Edgar 


Edwards.  Okie. 

Erdahl 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Glalmo 

Goodllng 

Hanley 

Heftel 

Ho.tzman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Lewis 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

Martin 

Mathls 

Moffett 

Moore 

Murphy,  ni 


Murphy,  N.Y 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nolan 

Pepper 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Rose 

Santlnl 

Sebelius 

Shumway 

Staggers 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Treen 

Vanlk 

Walker 

WUllams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Zeferettl 
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So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  very  devastat- 
ing critique  of  this  bill,  and  in  view  of 
the  patience  the  Members  have  shown 
today  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks.  I  will  put 
this  great  masterpiece  in  the  Record. 
The  Members  can  read  it  tomorrow  and 
then  follow  my  leadership  the  rest  of 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  announced  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  neutralize  the 
anti-American  attitudes  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  leadership.  Nicaragua 
has  always  generated  plenty  of  private 
capital  and  credit.  Now  the  United  States 
is  being  asked  to  provide  the  credit  that 
the  Sandinistas  cannot  get  due  to  their 
Marxist  ideology. 

Let  us  call  this  bill  what  it  really  is— 
a  political  "donation"  by  the  largest  po- 
litical action  committee  in  this  country, 
the  Department  of  State,  to  a  Marxist 
"Junta"  it  is  trying  to  appease. 

Members  should  be  alert  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  recent  vote  before  the  United 
Nations,  "demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces"  from  Afghanistan,  Nica- 
ragua abstained.  Although  the  resolution 
neglected  to  name  the  country  whose 
forces  should  be  withdrawn,  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  explained  its  absten- 
tion by  saying  that  "the  partiality  of  the 
resolution  is  not  conducive  to  a  solu- 
tion," whatever  that  means. 

The  seven  "conditions"  which  Nica- 
ragua cited  as  jeopardizing  world  peace 
included  the  Iranian  conflict,  U.S.  naval 
maneuvers  in  the  area,  the  danger  of 
possible  increases  in  arms  shipments  to 
Pakistan,  and  the  postponement  of  the 
signing  (ratification)    of  the  SALT  II 


treaty.  Three  of  the  barbs  were  thus 
aimed  at  the  United  States— these  "con- 
ditions," after  all,  were  UJ3.  responses  to 
the  Soviet  invasion.  Under  its  previous 
administration.  Nicaragua  voted  with  us 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  Nicaraguan  Marx- 
ists will  side  with  the  democracy  for  $75 
million  from  us  when  it  was  the  Cuban 
Communist  dictatorship  which  helped 
them  win  their  revolution  and  without 
whom  they  would  not  have  won? 

Nicaragua  is  the  first  domino  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Other  dominos.  of  course, 
are  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Hon- 
duras could  then  be  next.  We  have  only 
to  read  the  recent  worried  words  of  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica  to  realize  that 
that  country,  with  whose  help  the  San- 
dinistas and  Cubans  seized  Nicaragua,  is 
itself  threatened  by  the  currents  of 
Cuban  revolutionary  subversion.  Panama 
and  Mexico  are  ultimately  threatened. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  invest  billions  in 
Southwest  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  turn 
aroimd  and  support  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
Soviet  state?  We  will  be  voting  money 
for  Pakistan  and  Oman,  Kenya  and  So- 
malia for  base  rights,  and  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  overall  military  budget 
to  resist  Soviet  expansion.  In  the  face  of 
these  efforts,  does  it  make  sense  to  fi- 
nance a  Cuban-supported  Nicaraguan 
government  which  may  be  targeted 
against  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala? 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  with  a  sense  of  d6j&  vu  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
providing  some  $75  million  in  economic 
assistance  to  Sandinista  Nicaragua  with 
so  few  strings,  or  conditions,  attached. 
Have  we  not  forgotten  our  experience 
with  Fidelismo  in  Cuba,  our  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries  in  Iran, 
and  the  recent  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan? Or  is  it  that  we  have  paid 
insufficient  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
Sandinista  movement  in  Nicaragua,  the 
political  leanines  of  the  peoole  running 
the  Government  there,  or  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  jimta  have 
been  trained  in  Cuba  and  owe  Castro, 
the  CcMnmunist  movement,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  far  more  than  a  bit  of  eco- 
nomic aid  could  ever  hope  to  offset? 
When  will  we  ever  learn  that  it  takes  two 
sides  to  cement  a  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  that  money  alone  is  not  a 
sufficient  adhesive.  At  best,  trying  to  buy 
the  cooperation  of  those  who  have  long- 
standing political  and /or  ideological  ties 
to  the  Communist  world  will  be  viewed 
with  bemusement;  at  worst,  it  will  be 
used  to  oromote  objectives  very  much  at 
odds  with  our  own. 

I  cannot  help  but  remember  that, 
when  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba,  a 
lot  of  people  thought,  if  we  were  just  nice 
to  him.  he  would  not  only  promote  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  Cuba  but  would 
be  friendlv  to  us  as  well.  Instead,  he  ex- 
propriated our  property,  imposed  a  re- 
gime far  more  repressive  than  that  of 
Fulgencio  Batista,  and  soon  began  ex- 
porting revolution  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere.  Castro  is  still  in  the  business 
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of  exporting  revolution;  the  only  differ- 
ence in  recent  years  is  that  he  has  ex- 
panded his  theater  of  operations. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  happened  in 
Iran.  As  with  Castro,  many  Americans — 
and  it  would  appear  the  administration — 
came  to  believe  that,  if  we  treated  him 
nicely  <by  encouraging  the  Shah  to 
leave) .  Khomeini  would  not  only  end  the 
human  rights  abuses  of  the  Shah  but 
would  be  favorable  to  us  as  well.  But,  just 
like  Castro,  Khomeini's  revolutionary 
councils  began  lining  people  up  against 
the  wall  and  shooting  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  permitting  our  Embassy  person- 
nel to  be  taken  hostage  by  so-called  stu- 
dents. Like  it  or  not,  nothing  is  likely  to 
overcome,  in  the  ayatollah's  mind,  the 
memory  of  1953  or  his  15  years  of  exile, 
any  more  than  Castro  was  likely  to  for- 
get the  Moncada  Barracks  or  the  San- 
dinistas are  likely  to  forget  either  their 
historical  roots  or  their  longstanding 
fight  with  the  Somoza  family. 

In  this  context,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Augusto  Sandino  fought  the 
US.  Marines  for  6  years  in  Nicaragua 
in  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's.  As  a 
result,  those  who  claim  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  or  look  to  his  memory  for 
guidance,  are  not  likely  to  be  any  more 
predispo.sed  to  go  along  with  the  United 
States  than  they  were  to  cooperate  with 
Somoza,  whom  they  abhorred.  With  our 
past  support  of  Somoza.  it  Ls  unlikely  that 
anything  we  could  do  now  will  eradicate 
those  feelings.  The  only  question  really 
is — are  the  Sandinistas  sufficiently  in 
control  of  the  new  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, or  are  enough  other  people  in- 
volved, people  who  might  be  amenable 
to  a  good  working  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  that  our  aid  might  be  re- 
ciprocated, or  at  least  used  for  some  pur- 
pose not  at  odds  with  our  hopes  for  a 
free  and  friendly  Central  America? 

One  hopes  that  there  are  enough  m- 
dependent  thinking  anti -Marxist  people 
m  the  new  Government  to  keep  Nica- 
ragua from  going  the  way  of  Cuba,  but 
the  makeup  of  the  Government  an- 
nounced in  December  does  not  give 
those  hopes  much  support.  Of  the  18 
ministers  announced  at  that  time,  at  least 
four  had  been  trained  in  Cuba  and  those 
four  are  in  position.s— interior,  defense, 
planning,  and  agrarian  development — 
which  will  enable  them  to  exert  a  great 
deal  of  control  over  the  country.  Real- 
istically speaking,  if  it  comes  down  to 
push  and  shove,  the  Sandinistas  have 
the  levers  of  power  that  will  enable  them 
to  do  the  pushing  and  shoving  and  we 
must  recognize  that. 

Accordingly,  I  would  urge  Members  to 
reject  this  aid  to  Nicaragua  altogether. 
At  the  very  least,  the  amount  of  aid 
.should  be  .scaled  down,  it  should  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  holding  of  free  elections 
and  it  should  be  channeled  to  the  private 
sector  and  to  the  people,  not  to  the  San- 
dinistas who  will  take  credit  for  it  and 
u.se  It  to  build  up  their  own  position— 
and  perhaps  that  of  similar  movements 
in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere.  To  do  any 
less  than  that  would  not  only  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  taxpayer  but  would  be  in- 
imical to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.* 


•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
6081,  special  assistance  to  Central  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  nations,  including  aid 
to  Nicaragua,  is  a  subject  of  extreme  sig- 
nificance. At  this  very  time  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  embarking  on  a  head- 
long plunge  into  defense  mobilization 
and  military  spending.  A  major  brake  on 
the  arms  race — the  Salt  II  treaty — is 
stalled  and  may  never  recover.  Just  a 
week  ago,  the  Willy  Brandt  International 
Commission  on  North-South  issues  con- 
cluded that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
world  is  the  vast  inequalities  among  na- 
tions, and  the  turmoil  and  convulsions 
that  are  taking  place  in  societies  strug- 
gling for  their  very  survival.  It  is  in  this 
context  and  also  in  the  shadow  of  the 
current  militarization  of  world  politics 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
supplemental  assistance. 

TTie  subject  before  us,  however,  is 
rooted  in  an  alternative  world  view,  one 
of  hope,  rather  than  despair,  peace 
rather  than  war,  people-to-people  assist- 
ance rather  than  the  gathering  storm  of 
global  armed  conflict.  The  18-month- 
long  pwpular  revolution  against  the  So- 
moza dictatorship  left  Nicaragua  deva- 
stated— I  have  seen  estimates  of  200,000 
families  left  homeless,  100.000  persons 
wounded,  one-third  of  the  population  de- 
pendent on  emergency  food.  Total  dam- 
age to  its  economy  reach  a  staggering 
$1.8  billion.  The  new  Government  is 
struggling  against  great  odds  to  rebuild 
the  country,  educate  a  largely  illiterate 
population,  and  provide  jobs  to  a  rav- 
aged people. 

Approval  of  economic  and  humanitar- 
ian assistance  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
would  be  a  hopeful,  constructive  step  in 
aiding  the  country  in  its  time  of  great 
need.  It  would  also  signal  the  world  that 
America  stands  for  international  devel- 
opment, the  building  of  strong  social  and 
economic  foundations  in  less-developed 
nations,  without  which  peace  and  free- 
dom cannot  exist.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly 
support  the  Special  Central  American 
Assistance  Act  of  1979  which  would  pro- 
vide Nicaragua  with  $75  million  in  aid 
and  Honduras  with  $5  million  and,  in  the 
process,  help  to  achieve  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability  in  those  countries  and  in 
the  entire  Latin  American  community. 

The  United  States  has  been  involved 
with  Nicaragua  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Some  of  our  unhappier  con- 
tributions to  Nicaragua  have  been  our 
training  in  1927  of  a  military  force  which 
was  the  predecessor  of  the  infamous  Na- 
tional Guard  under  General  Somoza;  our 
financial  assistance  of  more  than  $30 
million  since  1950,  which  was  u.sed  pre- 
dominantly for  military  expansion;  and 
a  vast  assortment  of  fairly  sophisticated 
air  and  arms  supplies  which  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  delivered 
to  Nicaragua  during  the  last  5  years  and 
u.sed  to  maintain  General  Somoza's  re- 
pressive regime. 

Internal  strife  within  Nicaragua  cul- 
minated in  an  18-month  civil  war  that 
devastated  this  small  country's  indus- 
trial and  aKricultural  production.  I  be- 
lieve that,  given  the  tainted  history  of 
U.S.  support  of  a  Nicaraguan  Govern- 


ment rife  with  human  rights  violations, 
we  are  today  morally  obligated  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  strengthening 
the  new  Nicaraguan  Government. 

U.S.  financial  support,  and  the  political 
and  psychological  support  that  are  sym- 
bolized by  our  actual  monetary  contribu- 
tion, can  play  a  significant,  if  not  pivotal, 
role  in  the  evolution  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Sixty  percent  of  the  $75  million 
we  are  seeking  to  appropriate  will  be  used 
to  aid  the  country's  private  farmers, 
businessmen,  private  associations  and  or- 
ganizations, and  other  institutions  and 
individuals.  A  portion  of  the  funds  will 
be  used  to  purchase  products  from  the 
United  States. 

But  more  than  that,  our  financial  sup- 
port would  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  the  future  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, which,  though  it  is  politically  and 
philcsophically  leftist,  is  nevertheless 
composed  of  rightist,  moderate,  and  left- 
ist elements.  Furthermore,  the  Govern- 
ment has  broadbased  popular  support  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  business 
community.  About  80  percent  of  indus- 
try and  90  percent  of  agriculture  remain 
in  private  hands.  Foreign  investments 
are  actively  welcome.  Freedom  of  religion 
and  of  the  press  continue. 

The  matter  of  Cuban  influence  in  Nic- 
aragua deserves  our  attention  as  well. 
Though  there  is  a  distinct  Cuban  pres- 
ence now  in  Nicaragua,  that  should  not 
deter  us  from  aiding  the  country  for  fear 
of  complete  Cuban  domination.  Rather, 
we  should  be  encouraged  to  support  Nic- 
aragua in  order  to  allow  it  to  maintain 
its  independence  from  Cuba  or  any  other 
country. 

The  benefits  of  U.S.  aid  to  Nicaragua 
will  be  felt  throughout  Latin  America. 
Our  support  will  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  democratic  Latin  American 
countries.  It  will  stand  as  tangible  proof 
of  this  commitment.  It  will  help  to 
achieve  that  stability  and  moderation  in 
Nicaragua  which  are  central  to  the  peace 
of  the  entire  region. 

The  $75  million  .sum  we  are  consider- 
ing is  a  relatively  small  price  to  pay  for 
helping  to  achieve  the  security  and  sur- 
vival of  a  country  that  has  just  recently 
waged  a  long,  bitter  battle  for  its  inde- 
pendence. In  the  interests  of  the  peace, 
progress,  and  stability  of  Nicaragua.  I 
urge  support  of  the  measure  before  us. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  alarm  at  the  decision  of  the 
Hou.se  to  go  into  secret  session  on  this 
matter.  The  Chamber  of  the  Hou.se  re- 
mained open  to  the  public  for  149  years 
until  last  June  20  when  we  considered 
legislation  regarding  the  Panama  Canal. 
Now.  for  the  second  time  in  less  than  a 
year,  we  have  clo.sed  our  doors  and  ex- 
cluded the  public  and  the  press  from  ob- 
serving our  deliberations.  Continuing 
down  this  path  will,  of  nece.ssity.  subvert 
our  democratic  system  of  government. 
Operating  in  secrecy  is  as  unjastified  as 
it  is  reckless  of  the  ultimate  consequences 
to  open,  representative  government 
which  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our 
Nation.* 

ni740 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Brademas) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Foley, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
6081)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assistance  in 
support  of  peaceful  and  democratic 
processes  of  development  in  Central 
America,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  6081,  just  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  DISMISS- 
ING ELECTION  CONTEST  AGAINST 
ANTHONY  CLAUDE  LEACH,  JR. 

Mr.  NEDZI,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  96-784)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  575)  dismissing  the 
election  contest  against  Anthony  Claude 
Leach,  Jr.,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  DISMISS- 
ING ELECTION  CONTEST  AGAINST 
THOMAS  DASCHLE 

Mr.  NFOZI,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  96-785)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  576)  dismissing  the 
election  contest  against  Thomas  Daschle, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  INSULAR  AREAS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3756)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain  in- 
sular areas  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

TITLE  I— TRUST  TERBTTORY  OP  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec.  101.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1954  (68  Stat.  330),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "for  fiscal  year  1980.  $112,000,000;"  the 
following:  "for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1980,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  sums  needed  for 
completion  of  the  capital  improvement  pro- 
gram,  for  a  basic   communications  system. 


and  for  a  feasibility  study  and  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  project  on  Ponape;". 

Sec.  102.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize certain  appropriations  for  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  to  amend  cer- 
tain Acts  relating  thereto,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (91  Stat.  1159;  Public  Law  95-134)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  105,  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  pay- 
ments or  benefits  provided  by  law  to  com- 
pensate inhabitants  of  the  atolls  of  Bikini. 
Enewetak.  Rongelap,  and  Utlrlk,  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  for  radiation  exposure  or 
other  losses  sustained  by  them  as  a  result 
of  the  United  States  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing program  at  or  near  their  atolls  during 
the  period  1946  to  1958.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  provide  for  the 
people  of  the  atolls  of  Bikini,  Enewetak. 
Rongelap.  and  Utlrlk  and  for  the  people 
of  such  other  atolls  as  may  be  found  to  be 
or  to  have  been  exposed  to  radiation  from 
the  nuclear  weapons  testing  program,  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  oare  and  treatment  and  en- 
vironmental research  and  monitoring  for  any 
injury,  illness,  or  condition  which  may  be 
the  result  directly  or  Indirectly  of  such  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  program.  The  program 
shall  be  Implemented  according  to  a  plan 
developed  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Energy,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  with 
the  direct  involvement  of  representatives 
from  the  people  of  each  of  the  affected  atoUs 
and  from  the  government  of  the  Marshall 
Islands.  The  plan  shall  set  forth,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  situation,  condition,  and  needs 
of  the  individual  atoll  peoples: 

"(1)  an  integrated,  comprehensive  health 
care  program  Including  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  care  with  special  emphsisls  upon 
the  biological  effects  of  Ionizing  radiation: 

"(2)  a  schedule  for  the  periodic  compre- 
hensive survey  and  analysis  of  the  radio- 
logical status  of  the  atolls  to  and  at  appro- 
priate Intervals,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
once  every  five  years,  the  development  of  an 
updated  radiation  dose  assessment,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  risks  associated  with 
the  predicted  human  exposure  for  each  such 
atoll;  and 

"(3)  an  education  and  Information  pro- 
gram to  enable  the  people  of  such  atolls  to 
more  fully  understand  nuclear  radiation  and 
its  effects; 

■'(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the 
plan  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1, 
1981,  together  with  his  recommendations,  if 
any,  for  further  legislation.  The  plan  shall 
set  forth  the  specific  agencies  responsible  for 
implementing  the  various  elements  of  the 
plan.  With  respect  to  general  health  care  the 
Secretary  shall  consider,  and  shall  include 
in  his  recommendations,  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  Public  Health  Service.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  scientific  advisory  com- 
mittee to  review  and  evaluate  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  plan  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations for  its  Improvement  as  such 
committee  deems  advisable. 

"(2)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  any 
Federal  agency  shall  provide  such  Informa- 
tion, personnel,  facilities,  logistical  support, 
or  other  assistance  as  the  Secretairy  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  this 
program:  the  costs  of  all  such  assistance  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  provider  thereof  out  of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  All  costs  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  the  plan  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
effective  October  1,  1980,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Elnergy 


such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  affected  atolls  annuaUy, 
or  more  frequently  if  neccessary,  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  plan.  Each  such  report 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  health 
status  of  the  individuals  examined  and 
treated  under  the  plan,  an  evaluation  by  the 
scientific  advisory  committee,  and  any  rec- 
ommendations for  Improvement  of  the  plan. 
The  first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  January  1,  1982.". 

Sec  103.  Paragraph  104(a)(3)  of  Public 
Law  95-134  (91  Stat.  1159)  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  all  after  the  word  "cause"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words, 
".  even  if  such  an  individual  has  been  com- 
pensated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

TITLE  n— NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 
Sec  201.  (a)  The  salary  and  expenses  of 
the  government  comptroller  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954, 
as  amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  93- 
111  (87  Stat.  354)  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  strike  the  words  "govemnoMit  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "government  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands,"; 

(2)  after  the  words  "High  Commissioner  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
insert  the  words  "or  Governor  of  the  North- 
ern Maritma  Islands,  as  the  case  may  be,"; 

(3)  wherever  the  words  "High  (Commis- 
sioner" appear  and  are  not  followed  by  the 
words  "of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands"  insert  the  words  "or  Governor,  as 
the  case  may  be,";  and 

(4)  after  the  words  "District  Court  of 
Guam"  insert  the  words  "or  District  Court 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  as  the  case 
may  be". 

Sec  202.  Effective  October  1,  1980,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $24,400,000 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fiuctuations 
in  construction  costs  from  October  1979  price 
levels  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved,  for  a  grant  to  the  Commcnwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  provide 
for  health  care  services.  No  grant  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiw  pur- 
suant to  this  section  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purpoeee",  ap- 
proved August  18,  1978  (92  Stat.  492),  Is 
amended  by  changing  "not  to  exceed  $3,000,- 
000"  to  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  development,". 
TITLE  in— GUAM 

Sec.  301.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  304  of 
Public  Law  95-134  (91  Stat.  11S9,  1162)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  sentence  of 
said  subsection. 

Sec.  302.  The  Act  of  November  4,  1963  (T7 
Stat.  302),  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes.  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  3,  de- 
lete the  conuna  after  "United  States"  and 
delete  the  words  "with  Interest  as  set  forth 
below,"  and 

(2)  after  paragraph  (c)  of  section  3,  delete 
the  last  paragraph  before  section  4  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof: 
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"All  amounta  heretofore  withheld  from 
sums  collected  pursuant  to  section  30  of  the 
said  Organic  Act  as  Interest  on  the  amounts 
made  available  to  the  government  of  Guam 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  credited  as  re- 
imbursement payments  by  Guam  on  the 
principal  amount  advanced  by  the  United 
States  under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  30a.  Section  11  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  387;  48  U.S.C.  1423a).  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  all 
after  the  words  "December  31,  1980.",  and 
substituting  the  following  language: 

"The  Secretary,  upon  determining  that  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  Is  unable  to  refi- 
nance on  reasonable  terms  the  obligations 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
under  the  fifth  sentence  of  this  section  by 
December  31.  1980.  may.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  guar- 
antee for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank;  and  such  bank  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, obligations  of  the  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority Issued  to  refinance  the  principal 
amount  of  the  obligations  guaranteed  under 
the  fifth  sentence  of  this  section.  The  obliga- 
tions that  refinance  such  principal  amount 
shall  mature  not  later  than  December  31, 
1990.  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
2285).  Should  the  Guam  Power  Authority 
fall  to  pay  In  full  any  Installment  of  Inter- 
est or  principal  when  due  on  the  bonds  or 
other  obligations  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
notice  from  the  Secretary,  shall  deduct  and 
pay  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  or  the 
Secretary,  according  to  their  respective  in- 
terests, such  unpaid  amounts  from  sums 
collected  and  payable  pursuant  to  section  30 
of  this  Act  (48  US.C.  1421h).  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  Acts  making 
appropriations  may  provide  for  the  with- 
holding of  any  payments  from  the  United 
States  to  the  government  of  Guam  which 
may  be  or  may  become  due  pursuant  to  any 
law  and  offset  the  amount  of  such  withheld 
payments  against  any  claim  the  United 
States  may  have  against  the  government  of 
Guam  or  the  Guam  Power  Authority  pur- 
suant to  this  guarantee.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  under  section  3466  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  191)  the  term  'person' 
Includes  the  government  of  Guam  and  the 
Guam  Power  Authority.  The  Secretary  may 
place  such  stipulations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate on  the  bonds  or  other  obligations  he 
guarantees.". 

TITLE  rv— VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  31 
of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  (48  U.S.C.  1545(b)).  as  amended  is 
further  amended  by  numbering  the  existing 
paragraph  "(l)'  and  by  the  addition  theretS 
of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  title 
to  all  property  in  the  Virgin  Islands  which 
may  have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Denmark  under  the  Convention  entered 
into  August  16.  1916.  not  reserved  or  retained 
by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-435  (88  Stat 
1210)  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  government.". 

(b)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  release  from  the  mortgage  dated  Janu- 
ary 26,  1972.  given  by  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  approxi- 
mately ten  acres  of  such  mortgaged  land  for 
construction  of  the  proposed  Saint  Croix 
armory  upon  payment  by  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  outstanding  princi- 
pal due  on  such  ten  acres. 

Sec.  402.  No  extension,  renewal,  or  renego- 
tiation of  the  lease  of  real  property  on  Water 
Island  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  may  be  entered  into 
before  1992  unless  such  extension,  renewal 


or  renegotiation  Is  specifically  approved  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Subsection  28(a)  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
amended  by  subsection  4(c)(3)  of  the  Act 
of  August  18.  1978  (92  Stat.  487.  491)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "and 
naturalization  fees  collected  in  the  Virgin 
Islands."  the  phrase  "less  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing, except  any  costs  for  preclearance  opera- 
tions which  shall  not  be  deducted,  of  all  of 
said  duties,  taxes,  and  fees  from  August  18, 
1978.  until  January  1,  1982,". 

(b)  Section  4(c)(2)  of  the  Act  of  August 
18.  1978.  is  amended  by  inserting  the  phrase 
"less  the  cost  of  collecting  all  of  said  duties, 
taxes,  and  fees,  occurring  before  January  1. 
1982,"  after  the  phrase  "the  amount  of  du- 
ties, taxes,  and  fees"  wherever  the  latter 
phrase  appears. 

Sec.  404.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of 
Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat.  487.  491)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  V— AMERICAN   SAMOA 

Sec.  501.  The  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
government  comptroller  for  American  Samoa 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
American  Samoa,  administer  and  enforce  the 
collection  of  all  customs  duties  derived  from 
American  Samoa,  without  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  American  Samoa,  shall  make 
every  effort  to  employ  and  train  the  resi- 
dents of  American  Samoa  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  section  shall 
commence  October  1.  1980. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  601.  Title  V  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  certain  appropriations  for 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  to 
amend  certain  Acts  relating  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (91  Stat.  1160)  shall  be  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  substituting  "shall"  for  "may" 
In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Any  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  by  this  Act 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  but  not 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  In  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

(b)  Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
for  a  fiscal  year  but  not  expended  during 
such  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
expenditure  in  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sec,  603.  To  the  extent  practicable,  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  equipment  of  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  made  available,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  to  the  governments  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  Reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  of  the 
agency  or  instrumentality  through  which 
the  services,  facilities,  and  equipment  are 
provided.  If  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
such  services,  facilities,  and  equipment  may 
be  made  available  without  reimbursement. 
Sec.  604.  Any  new  borrowing  authority 
provided  in  this  Act  or  authority  to  make 
payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
only  to  the  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  advance  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Prior  to  the  granting  of  any 
license,  permit,  or  other  authorization  or 
permission  by  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  to  any  person  for  the 
transportation  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  or  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  for  interim,  long- 
term,  or  permanent  storage  to  or  for  the 
storage  of  such  fuel  or  waste  on  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report  on  the 
proposed  transportation  or  storage  plan, 
and  no  such  license,  permit,  or  other  au- 
thorization or  permission  may  be  granted 
nor  may  any  such  transportation  or  storage 
occur  unless  the  proposed  transportation  or 
store  plan  has  been  specifically  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
cleanup  and  rehabilitation  of  Bikini  and 
Enewetak  Atolls. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
words  "territory  or  possession"  Include  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
any  area  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  States  over  which  the  United  States 
claims  or  exercises  sovereignty. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1917  ("Jones  Act"),  as  amended 
(48  use.  749).  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  after  the  last  sentence  thereof: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  as  used  in  this  section  (1)  'submerged 
lands  underlying  navigable  bodies  of  water' 
Include  lands  permanently  or  periodically 
covered  by  tidal  waters  up  to  but  not  above 
the  line  of  mean  high  tide,  all  lands  under- 
lying the  navigable  bodies  of  water  in  and 
around  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  all  artificially  made, 
filled  In.  or  reclaimed  lands  which  for- 
merly were  lands  beneath  navigable  bodies 
of  water;  (2)  'navigable  bodies  of  water  and 
submerged  lands  underlying  the  same  In 
and  around  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  adjacent  islands  and  waters'  extend 
from  the  coastline  of  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  adjacent  Islands  as  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  modified  by  accretion, 
erosion,  or  reliction,  seaward  to  a  distance  of 
three  marine  leagues;  (3)  'control'  Includes 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  and 
Jurisdiction  and  authority  over  the  sub- 
merged lands  underlying  the  harbor  areas 
and  navigable  streams  and  bodies  of  water 
In  and  around  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  adjacent  islands  and  waters,  and 
the  natural  resources  underlying  such  sub- 
merged lands  and  waters,  and  Includes  pro- 
prietary rights  of  ownership,  and  the  rights 
of  management,  administration,  leasing,  use, 
and  development  of  such  natural  resources 
and  submerged  lands  beneath  such  waters.", 
(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1917 
(  "Jones  Act"),  as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  747), 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after 
the  last  sentence  thereof:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  as  used  in  this 
section  'control'  Includes  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  In  and  to  and  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority over  the  aforesaid  property  and  in- 
cludes proprietary  rights  of  ownership,  and 
the  rights  of  management,  administration, 
leasing,  use.  and  development  of  such  prop- 
erty.". 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in 
order  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  he  would  explain  to  the 
body  what  is  being  done  here  and  what 
amendments  are  being  proposed  to  the 
Senate  amendBients. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  the 
bill  that  we  sent  to  the  Senate  on  May  7, 
1979  without  dissent.  The  Senate  care- 
fully examined  our  proposals  and  ac- 
cepted most  of  our  proposals.  They  de- 
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leted,  however,  language  that  we  hswl 
dealing  with  the  collection  of  taxes  in 
the  insular  areas. 

One  of  our  amendments  that  we  sent 
back  to  the  Senate  authorizes  within  a 
2-year  period  the  disposal  of  what  was 
formerly  a  small  one-  or  two-story  of- 
fice building  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  since  there  has  been  a 
new  Federal  building  built  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really  not  aware 
of  any  contention  here  in  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  subject  matter  before  us 
in  our  amendments,  and  I  urge  their 
adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  us  today  is  H.R. 
3756,  which  is  an  authorization  bill  for 
insular  areas  of  the  United  States.  These 
include  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Additionally,  the  bill  covers 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  which  we  assumed  responsibility  in 
1947  under  a  U.N.  trusteeship  charter. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  7, 
1979,  without  anv  dissenting  votes.  The 
Senate,  on  February  7,  1980,  passed  its 
version  of  the  same  bill.  What  we  are 
taking  up  today  is  the  House  bill  as 
amended  bv  the  Senate  and  with  certain 
amendments  thereto.  What  follows  here 
is  a  breakdown  of  the  major  differences 
between  the  original  House  bill  and 
what  we  have  before  us  today: 

First  of  all,  title  I,  which  deals  with  the 
trust  territory  (TT) .  The  current  author- 
ization expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Status  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  TT  are  continuing. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at 
this  time  when  it  is  that  these  negotia- 
tions will  be  successfully  concluded  with 
each  of  the  three  political  entities.  When 
negotiations  eventually  cease,  a  referen- 
dum on  any  compact  approved  by  the 
negotiators  will  have  to  be  conducted  in 
the  TT.  If  the  people  approve  the  com- 
pact it  will  then  have  to  come  before 
Congress  for  congressional  perusal  and 
approval  and  finally,  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  ap- 
proved language  that  would  extend  the 
current  authorization  to  make  certain 
that  the  trust  territory  and  the  successor 
entities  are  fimded  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  Additionally,  the  Sen- 
ate has  spelled  out^both  In  the  commit- 
tee report  and  in  section  101  of  HR. 
3756— certain  items  that  must  be  funded 
under  this  open-ended  authorization. 

In  February  of  1976  a  memorandum 
of  agreement,  between  the  Departments 
of  the  Navy  and  Interior,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  (TTPI),  set  forth  a 
5-year  capital  improvement  program 
(CIP)  for  fiscal  years  1976  through  1980 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  basic  in- 
frastructure for  the  TTPI.  Included  in 
this  plan  were  primary  roads,  utilities, 
airfields,  shipping  facilities,  and  marine 
resources  facilities. 

Because  funding  dropped  below  the 
originally  planned  level  per  year,  the 
Plan  fell  behind  schedule,  and  costs  rose 
because  of  inflation.  It  is  this  develop- 
ment program  that  the  Senate  Energy 


Committee  specifically  cites  as  one  for 
which  money  to  complete  it  is  included 
in  this  authorization. 

The  other  specifics  named  by  the  Sen- 
ate are  a  basic  communications  system  in 
the  trust  territory  and  both  a  feasibility 
study  and  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
project  on  Ponape,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 
We  agree  with  the  Senate  that  the  above 
items  must  be  funded  under  this  au- 
thorization. 

This  authorization  would  also  cover 
any  additional  funding  needed  in  future 
for  any  of  the  victims  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  Northern  Marshall 
Islands.  These  include  the  people  of 
Bikini.  Enewetak.  Rongelap.  and  Utirik 
and  those  from  any  other  atolls  in  the 
Marshalls  who  may  in  the  future  be 
found  to  have  been  exposed  to  nuclear 
fallout. 

Also,  in  conjunction  with  this  au- 
thorization provision,  it  should  be  noted 
here  that  the  Marshall  Islands  was  de- 
clared a  disaster  area  last  December  as  a 
result  of  two  separate  storms  that  struck 
Majuro,  the  government  center  of  the 
Marshalls.  The  "business  district  was 
heavily  damaged  and  virtually  all  hous- 
ing was  destroyed,  leaving  some  5,500 
people  homeless.  The  housing  and  other 
structures  destroyed  by  the  storms  were 
inadequate  at  best.  But  under  current 
law,  PEMA,  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  in  working  to  rebuild 
this  community,  can  only  replace  what 
was  destroyed;  it  cannot  improve  upon 
it.  This,  to  us,  would  be  unsatisfactory 
and  we  urge  the  administration  and  the 
appropriation  committees  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  open  ended  authorization  to 
approve  money  to  supplement  that  being 
expended  by  FEMA  to  produce  for  the 
people  of  Majuro  a  decent  and  adequate 
and  more  storm  resistant  community. 

Additionally,  we  understand  there  is  a 
second  level  capital  improvements  pro- 
gram that  the  Micronesians  would  find 
of  great  benefit  in  the  years  ahead.  What 
this  means  is  that  areas  outside  of  the 
d'strict  centers  of  the  TTPI  have  re- 
mained largely  undeveloped  even  though 
most  of  the  people  live  on  these  outer  is- 
lands. There  are  many  projects  that 
might  be  funded  in  order  to  help  them, 
particularly  with  their  education  and 
health,  and  their  economic  development. 
We  expect  that  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
would  take  a  look  at  the  lists  of  potential 
secondary  CIP  projects.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  us  to  fund  some  of  these  projects. 

Other  items  that  might  be  funded  un- 
der section  101  include  operations  costs 
for  the  FSM  central  government,  capital 
relocation  for  the  3  entities  and  fuel  oil 
costs.  The  latter  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem because  of  the  soaring  price  of  diesel 
fuel  and  gasoline. 

All  the  generators  in  the  TTPI  are  nm 
with  one  or  the  other  type  of  fuel  so  all 
of  their  operations  are  affected  out 
there.  Of  course,  while  helping  them  to 
meet  their  increased  oil  prices,  we  must 
also  pursue  alternative  energy  sources 
so  that  the  three  governments  will  not 
be  totally,  if  at  all,  dependent  on  oil  in 
the  years  to  come. 

So,  as  you  can  see.  there  is  no  dearth 


of   worthy    projects   authorized   to   be 
funded  under  section  101  of  H.R.  3756. 

In  section  102  of  the  House  version, 
the  House  once  again  attempted  to  edge 
the  United  States  closer  to  completing 
payments  to  Micronesians  for  claims 
owed  from  World  War  II  by  authorizing 
the  United  States  to  pay  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  $24  million  still  owed  these 
people  under  title  I  of  the  Micronesian 
Claims  Act. 

The  Senate,  however,  disagreed  with 
our  provisions  and  it  was  stricken  from 
the  bill.  Although  we  were  unsuccessful 
in  attempting  to  restore  this  provision, 
it  do3s  not  mean  that  we  are  any  less 
committed  to  paying  these  people  this 
compensation  long  overdue.  For  the  time 
being  we  are  thwarted,  but  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  every  effort  and  pursue 
every  avenue  that  could  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Section  103  of  the  House  bill  contained 
the  comprehensive  medical  program  for 
the  people  of  the  atolls  of  Bikini, 
Enewetak,  Rongelap,  and  Utirik  of  the 
Northern  Marshalls,  the  people  who  were 
victims  of  U.S.  nuclear  testing.  While 
the  Senate  made  a  few  changes  in  the 
language,  in  substance  they  agreed  with 
the  House  version. 

This  section  takes  the  program  au- 
thorized by  section  104(a>(4)  of  Public 
Law  95-134  and  extends  it  to  include  the 
people  of  the  atolls  of  Bikini  and  Ene- 
wetak who  are  known  to  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  nuclear  testing  program, 
and  to  the  people  of  any  other  atolls  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  who  may  in  the 
future  be  foimd  to  have  been  exposed  to 
nuclear  fall-out.  All  of  these  people  and 
their  descendants  will  henceforth  be 
covered  by  the  program. 

This  provision  also  requires  the  com- 
bining into  a  single,  integrated  program, 
the  various  activities  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  an  uncoordinated,  even 
haphazard  way  in  the  past.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  lieen  responsible  for 
general  health  care  of  the  Micronesians. 
Through  the  Brookhaven  National  Labo- 
ratory-Associated Universities,  Inc.,  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  supported  a 
medical  research  program  which  has 
periodically  examined  and  treated  the 
people  of  Rongelap  and  Uterik  over  the 
past  25  years. 

Through  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Lab- 
oratory, the  Department  of  Energy  has 
conducted  radiological  surveys  and  made 
radiation  dose  assessments  at  the  atolls 
of  Biluni  and  Enewetak.  Through  the 
University  of  Hawaii  Institute  of  Marine 
Biology,  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
maintained  a  modest  program  of  basic 
research  at  Enewetak  atoll  since  the  late 
1940's.  No  one  of  these  activities  has  been 
integrated  or  coordinated  with  any  of 
the  others  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum 
possible  benefit  for  the  affected  peoples. 

Additionally,  this  section  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  the  lead 
in  planning  and  implementing  an  inte- 
grated program  which  combines  all  of 
these  important  functions.  The  Secretary 
is  expressly  authorized  to  develop  a  plan 
for  the  program  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  the  three  agencies 
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which,  in  addition  to  Interior,  have  had 
the  greatest  involvement  in  Micronesia 
and  have  some  special  expertise  and  in- 
terest. The  Secretary  is  also  expressly  re- 
quired to  involve  representatives  of  the 
people  of  each  of  the  atolls  intended  to 
benefit  from  the  program.  The  commit- 
tee wishes  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
this  latter  requirement.  Without  the  full 
and  meaningful  participation  and  co- 
operation of  the  people  affected,  both 
in  the  planning  and  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program,  it  will  have  little 
chance  of  success.  The  committee  takes 
note  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by 
some  of  the  people  at  Rongelap  and 
Uterik  in  the  past.  It  is  this  kind  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  can  be  avoided  by  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
people  served  by  the  program. 

In  the  interest  of  commencing  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  a  deadline  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981,  for  submission  of  the  plan  to 
the  Congress  has  been  included,  but  the 
committee  encourages  the  Secretary  to 
commence  development  of  the  plan  as 
soon  as  possible  and  to  com.plete  it  earlier 
than  the  deadline.  While  this  program  is 
intended  to  be  one  of  long-term  benefit, 
there  are  immediate  needs  to  be  met. 
especially  at  Bikini  atoll.  The  committee 
also  notes  that  the  people  of  Enewetak 
are  scheduled  to  resettle  their  atoll  in 
July  1980.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  once  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section  is  implemented,  it  will 
absorb  or  replace  the  current  activities 
referred  to  previously. 

The  committee  firmly  believes  that  the 
necessity  for  this  kind  of  program  arises 
from  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program  and,  hence,  should  be  ac- 
counted for  as  a  charge  to  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Energy.  Accord- 
ingly, while  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  funds 
for  the  program  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
The  committee  expects  the  two  secre- 
taries to  coordinate  their  efforts  so  that 
this  dual  responsibility  will  not  hamper 
planning  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  any  way. 

Finally,  the  committee  considers  this 
provision  to  be  an  important  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  people  who  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program  which  was  conducted  at  or  near 
their  Islands  between  1946  and  1958.  The 
committee  is  mindful  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  health  problems  which  re- 
sulted from  the  dislocation  of  people,  the 
contamination  of  their  environment  with 
radionuclides  and  the  exposure  of  some 
of  the  people  to  ionizing  radiation.  It  is 
also  true  that  some  of  the  people  of 
these  atolls  will  be  living  in  an  environ- 
ment which  contains  low  levels  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation  for  some  years  to  come 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
this  program  should  contribute  measur- 
ably to  the  health,  peace  of  mind,  and 
general  well-being  of  the  people  in  a  way 
wjvch  monetary  payments  would  not 
To  be  more  specific,  this  section  of  the 
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graph (4)  of  Public  Law  95-135  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
a  program  of  medical  care  to  the  people 
of  Rongelap  and  Utirik  only. 

Section  106(a)  contains  the  basic 
charter  for  the  radiological  program 
for  the  people  of  the  atolls  of  Bikini, 
Enewetak,  Rongelap,  and  Utirik,  and  for 
any  other  people  who  are  later  discov- 
ered to  have  been  exposed  to  radioactive 
fallout  from  nuclear  testing  programs. 
Primary  responsibility  for  planning 
the  program  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  but  it  is  essential  that  he 
consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Energy.  Health  and  Welfare,  and  with 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  af- 
fected atolls.  He  is  also  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  government  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  bring 
together  representatives  of  each  of  these 
agencies  and  groups  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time  to  commence  develop- 
ment of  the  plan.  All  costs  of  planning, 
including  travel  and  other  expenses,  are 
to  be  chargeable  to  the  budget  of  the 
radiological  program,  but  in  the  interest 
of  expediting  the  program,  the  Secretary 
is  encouraged  to  use  other  departmental 
funds  for  later  reimbursement  out  of  the 
appropriation. 

Planning  of  the  program  must  take 
into  account  the  varying  needs  of  indi- 
viduals, groups  and  each  of  the  islands 
and  atolls.  The  needs  and  problems  of 
the  people  of  Enewetak  are  different  from 
those  at  Bikini  and  the  people  of  Ronge- 
lap have  problems  which  those  at  Ene- 
wetak do  not  have.  The  committee  is 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  a  program  of 
this  kind  can  cause  more  anxiety  than 
cure,  if  it  is  not  properly  designed  and 
executed. 

Paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section 106(a).  are  the  three  principal 
elements  of  an  integrated  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  various  people  af- 
fected. Each  element  of  the  program, 
however,  will  have  to  be  carefully  plaimed 
for  each  island. 

Paragraph  d)  of  subsection  (a)  re- 
quires the  provision  of  a  comprehensive 
health  care  program  for  the  members  of 
the  affected  groups.  Special  emphasis  is 
to  be  placed  upon  ths  biological  effects 
of  ionizing  radiation,  but  since  health 
effects  associated  with  radiation  expo- 
sure, such  as  thyroid  anomalies,  malig- 
nant tumors,  and  genetic  defects  are  in- 
distinguishable from  the  spontaneous  oc- 
currence of  the  same  disorders,  the  only 
way  to  assure  that  the  radiation-related 
problems  are  dealt  with  is  to  deal  with 
all  of  the  health  problems  of  the  affected 
peoples.  This  approach  is  also  dictated 
by  the  Hippocratic  oath  which  forbids  a 
doctor  to  treat  a  patient  for  cancer  and 
Ignore  the  patient's  malnutrition,  ap- 
pendicitis, or  broken  leg,  for  example. 
Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  <a>  re- 
quires the  performance  of  periodic  sur- 
veys to  determine  the  radiological  status 
of  the  affected  atolls.  For  all  of  the  areas 
of  concern  to  this  program,  there  are 
varying  amounts  of  radionuclides  in  the 
ecosystem  which  constitute  a  hazard  of 
some  degree  to  the  human  beings,  prin- 
cipally through  the  food  chain.  Once  this 
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information  is  obtained,  however  it  is 
of  no  practical  use  until  a  radiation  dose 
assessment  is  calculated,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  health  risks  asso 
ciated  with  the  projected  human  ex- 
posure. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  re- 
quires the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  program  of  education  which 
should  include  basic  information  regard- 
ing the  sources  of  ionizing  radiation  its 
movement  in  the  environment  and  its 
effects  upon  human  beings.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  draw  heavfty  upon  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  people  from  each 
of  the  affected  islands  and  from  other 
Marshallese  people,  to  develop  and  im- 
plement this  educational  program. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
successful  operation  of  this  program  over 
the  long  term  will  require  both  basic  re- 
search and  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
people.  Accordingly,  basic  research  may 
be  undertaken  and  supported  as  part  of 
this  program  so  long  as  it  bears  some 
reasonable  relation  to  the  objectives  of 
the  overall  program. 

Paragraph  (1>  of  subsection  (b)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  submit  the  plan 
for  the  program  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  l,  1981.  The  committee 
expects  a  comprehensive  program  design, 
together  with  cost  estimates,  which  will 
achieve  the  intended  objectives  of  the 
program.  The  committee  also  encourages 
the  Secretary  to  complete  the  planning 
as  early  as  practicable. 

At  the  present  time  general  health 
care  is  provided  in  Micronesia  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  For  this 
program,  the  Secretary  is  expressly  re- 
quired to  consider  the  feasibility  of  hav- 
ing the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  provide  medical  services  in  this 
program. 

The  scientific  advisory  committee  is 
intended  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  professional  standards  for 
both  basic  research  and  applied  science. 
Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
call  upon  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
assistance,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
either  in  the  planning  or  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  program.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  the  best  logistical  sup- 
port in  the  area,  with  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  missile  range.  It  also  has  the 
best  means  of  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  Kwaialein.  The 
Department  of  Energy  will  have  at  its 
disposal  many  of  the  people  knowledge- 
able in  the  relevant  disciplines  and  it 
also  has  access  to  important  laboratory 
and  other  facilities.  Through  the  Law- 
rence Livermore  Laboratory  and  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  work 
of  this  kind  has  been  done  for  many 
years  and  it  may  be  wise  to  continue  or 
expand  those  programs,  as  part  of  this 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary 
will  have  discretion  to  designate  new  or 
different  agencies,  public  or  private,  to 
carry  out  these  functions. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  re- 
quires that  the  entire  cost  of  the  program 
be  included  in  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Energy.  This  includes  all  costs 
necessary  and  incidental  to  the  planning, 
development  and  implementation  of  the 
program.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  the  cost  of  this  entire  program  is 
properly  attributable  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  testing  and  should  not  be  re- 
flected in  the  Federal  budget  as  a  charge 
against  the  budget  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  its  successor 
governments. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  prepare  and  distribute  an  annual  re- 
port both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  affected  atolls.  A  description 
of  the  health  status  of  the  individuals 
examined  and  treated  under  the  plan  is 
to  be  included,  but  the  format  of  that  in- 
formation must  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  the  doctor/ patient  relationship.  It 
must  also  include  a  review  by  the  scien- 
tific advisory  committee  and  any  recom- 
mendations which  the  committee  has  for 
improvement  of  the  program.  The  first 
report  is  due  on  January  1,  1982. 

We  repeat  what  we  said  when  H.R. 
3756  was  before  the  House  last  May :  We 
believe  we  have  a  special  moral  obliga- 
tion to  these  people  and  it  is  our  intent 
that  this  provision  be  interpreted  to  pro- 
vide the  most  possible  protection  to 
them.  We  also  emphatically  reiterate 
congressional  intent  that  this  i)rovision 
and  others  affecting  the  TT  in  this  bill 
shall  remain  valid  and  subsisting  even 
after  the  termination  of  the  trusteeship. 
Self  evidently,  the  foregoing  is  subject  to 
congressional  action  changing  the  law. 
However,  it  is  intended  to  forewarn  that 
any  negotiations  that  disregard  this  de- 
termination will  bear  the  full  burden  of 
that  judgment  when  congressional  ap- 
proval is  sought  for  the  approval  of  such 
actions. 

The  Senate,  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  has  added  language 
amending  Public  Law  95-134  to  allow 
additional  compensation  for  certain  nu- 
clear victims  in  need  of  further  assist- 
ance. We  concur  in  this  amendment. 

The  House-passed  bill  contained  a  sec- 
tion, section  104,  that  stated  that  Federal 
programs  that  applied  to  the  trust  terri- 
tory would  not  cease  to  apply,  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  termination  of  the  trus- 
teeship, without  the  express  consent  of 
the  Congress.  Our  concerns  for  the  needs 
of  the  Micronesiahs.  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  education,  were 
aroused  because  of  the  attitude  of  some 
in  the  executive  branch  toward  this 
policy. 

The  administration's  previously  an- 
nounced policy  was  to  end  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  trusteeship  all  Federal 
programs  for  which  the  Microneslans 
currently  qualify,  without  benefit  of  any 
studies  to  determine  what  was  needed  or 
not  needed,  without  benefit  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  Mlcroneslan  people,  with- 
out benefit  of  congressional  Input,  and 
most  fundamentally,  without  the  recog- 
nition of  the  congressional  role  relative 
to  the  territories  as  expressed  In  the 
Constitution. 

The  Senate  Energy  Committee  deleted 
this  section  and  in  its  place,  put  very 
strong  language  Into  Its  Senate  report  on 
H.R.  3756  (S.  Report  96-1467).  This  lan- 
guage stressed  the  continuing  responsi- 


bility of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  general  well-being  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  and  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee agreed  with  the  House  Intent,  but 
deleted  the  provision  since  It  felt  It  only 
restated  existing  law  regarding  eligibility 
and  did  not  get  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem affecting  participation  In  these  pro- 
grams. While  we  were  pleased  that  the 
Senate  agreed  with  our  position  and  were 
encouraged  that  they  included  such  clear- 
ly supportive  language  in  their  commit- 
tee report,  we  felt  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
include  particularly  (and  doubly)  clear 
and  specific  language  within  the  statute 
itself  Insofar  as  health  and  education  are 
concerned.  Consequently,  we  revised  the 
House  language  to  cover  all  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  education  and 
health — the  major  areas  of  concern  for 
all  of  us  responsible  for  the  future  of 
Microneslans. 

Our  revised  section  provides  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
Microneslans  shall  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble and  particpate  In  Federal  health  and 
education  programs  as  provided  for  by 
the  Congress.  Our  language  makes  It 
clear,  we  believe,  that  the  executive 
branch  has  absolutely  no  authority  now 
or  in  the  future  to  deny,  decrease,  or  end 
such  authorized  programs  until  or  unless 
Congress  alters  or  repeals  such  authori- 
zations. 

In  the  second  title  of  the  bill,  which 
deals  with  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  first  section  provides  that  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  the  government  comp- 
troller for  the  Mariana  Islands  shall  b: 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  In- 
terior Department.  This  Is  simply  writ- 
ing Into  law  a  practice  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Interior.  While  the  Senate  lan- 
guage for  this  section  is  different  from 
the  House-passed  language,  the  Intent  is 
exactly  the  same  and  we  concur  with  the 
approach  they  took  to  drafting  this  sec- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  here,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Federal  comptroller,  that  it 
was  never,  and  is  not  now  our  intention 
to  give  the  comptroller  any  authority 
regarding  the  expenditure  of  covenant 
funds  by  the  NMI  government.  That,  w: 
believe.  Is  a  responsibility  that  solely 
rests  with  the  NMI  government.  The 
covenant  funds  were  agreed  to  as  a  result 
of  an  agreement  between  the  sovereign 
peoples'  own  government  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  and  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Section  202  in  the  Senate  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  the  House-passed  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  October  1. 1980,  effective 
date  that  the  Senate  was  required  to  add 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  authorizes  $24.4  million  for 
health  care  services  for  the  Northern 
Marianas.  Tlie  NMI  is  greatly  in  need 
of  a  new  and  modem  hospital  and  we 
urge  that  some  funding  be  provided  as 
soon  as  it  is  feasible. 

We  might  note  here  that  if  the  Senate 
report  language  on  H.R.  3756  that  sug- 
gests that  the  medical  center  of  the  Mar- 
ianas, which  is  located  in  Guam,  might 
be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  means  any- 
thing more  than  perhaps  considering  that 
hospital  as  a  medical  referral  hospital  for 
certain  types  of  patients,  we  would  disa- 


gree with  it.  The  distance  between  Guam 
and  Saipan  is  a  20-minute  flight  by  jet 
and  the  cost  via  commercial  transporta- 
tion today  is  approximately  $90  round 
trip.  This  is  not  something  that  could  be 
afforded  by  scxne  85  percent  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  people,  so  any  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  medical  services 
must  be  very  carefully  studied.  The 
Northern  Marianas  is  In  need  of  its  own 
modem  hospital.  Over  and  above  that,  if 
something  can  be  carefully  worked  out 
between  Guam  and  Saipan  regarding 
medical  referrals  at  Government  ex- 
pense, then  this  is  something  that  should 
be  considered. 

Section  203  in  the  Senate  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  that  contained  In  the  House  bill. 
We  have  added  several  new  sections 
to  this  Northern  Marianas  title.  They 
deal  with  taxes  in  the  Marianas. 
In  1978  Public  Law  95-348  was  enacted. 
In  It,  we  provided  that  the  IRS  could 
go  In  to  collect  taxes  if  the  government 
requested  IRS  to  do  so.  The  Northern 
Marianas  government  did  request  such 
service  of  IRS  last  June.  Unfortunately, 
the  request  sent  to  IRS  was  part  of  a 
resolution  rather  than  a  public  law  and 
IRS,  saying  It  did  not  have  the  appropri- 
ate request  according  to  the  law,  has 
yet  to  ccHnply  with  the  request  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  govemment.  There- 
fore, to  help  their  fledging  govemment 
for  which  so  much  of  this  is  brand  new. 
we  have  added  language  to  the  bill  to 
cover  the  NMI  government's  original  res- 
olution. We  might  note  here  that  this 
authority  to  request  the  IRS  to  go  into 
the  Northern  Marianas  to  administer  and 
enforce  tax  laws  is  a  totally  separate 
and  distinct  process  from  that  which  al- 
lows the  NMI  to  request  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  discontinue  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  such  taxes. 
This  latter  process,  as  spelled  out  in 
Public  Law  95-348.  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  this  amendment.  " 

Additionally,  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  Public  Law  95-348.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  designee  may  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Marianas  Islands  to  perform  such 
duties  and  responsibilities,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  required  by  section  3(d).  Pres- 
ently, section  3(d)  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary,  upon  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernor acting  pursuant  to  legislation,  to 
administer  and  enforce  taxes  imposed  or 
which  may  be  imposed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 601,  603,  604  of  Public  Law  94-241. 
Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  admin- 
ister and  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes 
Imposed  pursuant  to  section  602  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-241.  Costs  of  the  contract 
shall  be  fully  borne  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  without  reimbursement  or 
other  costs  to  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas Islands.  This  section  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  obligated  to  train  Northern  Marianas 
citizens,  as  defined  in  article  HI  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-241,  to  assume  ultimately  the 
administration  and  enforcement  duties 
required  of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  601,  602.  603.  and  604  of 
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Public  Law  94-241.  Further,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  effective  until  the  end  of  the 
third  full  fiscal  year  following  the  date 
of  enactment,  to  employ  and  train 
Northern  Marianas  citizens  without  re- 
gard to  U.S.  civil  service  or  classification 
laws  or  other  employment  ceilings  im- 
posed upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Lastly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  designee  shall  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  collected  under  provisions 
of  sections  601,  602,  603,  and  604  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-241  are  covered  directly,  upon 
collection,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  Is- 
lands, and  do  not  leave  the  islands. 

The  other  new  tax  section  for  the  NMI 
provides  that  a  person,  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  who  resides  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  and 
who  is  required  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  of  94-241,  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  requirement  of  pay- 
ment of  the  territorial  income  tax  on  in- 
come derived  from  sources  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  Islands  for  the  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1978,  and  before 
January  1. 1981.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  the  section  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  relieve  such  persons 
from  the  requirement  of  paying  the  ter- 
ritorial income  tax  on  income  derived 
from  sources  outside  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands. 
The  second  part  of  this  section   (b) 
provides  that  a  person,  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  who  resides  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  and 
who  is  required  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  of  Public  Law  94- 
241  shall  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ment of  payment  of  the  territorial  in- 
come tax  for  the  taxable  year  beginning 
after   December   31.    1980,    and   before 
January  1. 1982,  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  authorized 
designee  is  notified  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980.  in  writing  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands, 
acting  pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  in 
accordance  with  sections  5  and  7  or  arti- 
cle n  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Islands,  has  repealed  sections 
1,  2,  3.  4,  and  5  of  chapter  2  of  Public  Law 
1-30  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas  Islands,  or  its  successor  in 
its  entirety,  effective  December  31.  1981. 
The  last  part  of  this  new  section  (c) 
clarmes  the  intent  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
when  It  used  the  term  "rebate"  in  sec- 
tion 602  of  Public  Law  94-241  by  pro- 
viding that  the  term  "rebate"  does  not 
permit  the  abatement  of  taxes.  The  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  section  602  of  Public  Law  94-241 
specifically  provides  that  taxes  must  be 
collected    by    the    government    of    the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands  prior  to  any 
rebate  to  taxpayers.  Further,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  government  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands  has  explicit 
authority  to  rebate  anv  taxes  received 
by  it  so  it  can  rebate  taxes  which  are 
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collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
but  transferred  to  the  government  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands  pursuant  to 
section  703(b)  of  Public  Law  94-241. 
Such  rebate,  if  utilized,  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  line  item  indicating  the  tax- 
paying  person  receiving  the  rebate  and 
the  amount  of  said  rebate. 

In  title  in  of  H.R.  3756,  we  have  a 
number  of  items  affecting  Guam. 

The  Senate,  in  its  section  301, 
amended  the  1977  law  which  set  up  the 
procedures  whereby  Guamanians  with 
land  claims  could  file  for  compensation. 
At  the  urging  of  our  respected  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Tony  Won  Pat 
(the  author  of  H.R.  3395,  which  the 
Senate  incorporated  into  H.R.  3756) ,  the 
sentence  in  (c)  of  section  204  which 
prohibited  any  interest  from  being  paid 
on  legitimate  claims  has  been  repealed. 
I  support  Congressman  Won  Pat  in  de- 
leting the  prohibition  against  awarding 
interest.  His  remarks  today  on  the  sub- 
ject will  become  an  important  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Guam  land 
claims  program. 

The  conference  report  on  the  1977 
omnibus  territories  bill  clearly  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  section  204  was  to 
provide  redress  for  past  inequities  caused 
by  our  Government  where,  as  a  result  of 
either  first,  duress,  unfair  influence,  or 
oti^er  unconscionable  actions:  or  sec- 
ond, unfair,  unjust,  and  inequitable  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States,  less  than  fair 
market  value  had  been  paid  to  private 
landowners  for  the  acquisition  of 
property. 

The  conference  report  to  that  bill 
clearly  indicated  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  term  "unconscionable  actions"  and 
the  addition  of  the  terms  "unfair,  unjust, 
and  inequitable  actions  of  the  United 
States"  was  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 
unreasonable  burdens  upon  claimants 
to  prove  their  claims  and  to  reflect  our 
desire  that  those  claims  be  viewed  with 
sympathy  and  sensitivity,  as  well  as  re- 
flecting the  climate  of  the  time. 

In  the  section  of  that  statute  which 
defined  the  term  "fair  compensation," 
the  statute  provided  a  definition  of  this 
term  only  in  those  instances  which  had 
resulted  from  "duress,  unfair  influence, 
or  other  imconscionable  actions"  and  in 
reference  to  such  claims  prohibited  the 
allowance  of  interest  from  the  time  of 
acquisition  to  the  date  of  the  award  on 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  section. 

This  provision  prohibiting  the  inclu- 
sion of  compensatory  interest  frustrated 
the  purpose  of  providing  ccwnnlete  re- 
dress to  the  victims  of  these  inequ'tles. 
The  provision  denied  the  right  to  the 
court  to  include  interest  to  compensate 
claimants  for  the  years  during  which 
they  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  additional  amounts 
which  rightfully  should  previously  have 
been  paid.  This  provision  contradicted 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  act  to  provide 
land  owners  at  long  last  with  just  com- 
pensation. 

The  present  amendment,  section  301 
in  H.R.  3756  (incorporating  Representa- 
tive Won  Pat's  H.R.  1546).  strikes  the 
sentence  containing  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting compensatory  interest  and  thus 


removes  this  contradiction.  It  allows  the 
Guam  District  Court,  upon  finding  that 
less  than  fair  market  value  was  paid  as 
a  result,  either  of  duress,  unfair  influ- 
ence, or  other  unconscionable  actions,  or 
as  a  result  of  unfair,  unjust,  and  inequi- 
table actions  of  the  United  States,  to  first 
determine  the  additional  amount  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  original  payment  into 
line  with  the  fair  market  value  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  and  to  add  to  this 
amount  reasonable  compensatory  inter- 
est to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
court's  judgment.  It  is  our  intention  that 
the  inclusion  of  such  compensatory  in- 
terest will  bring  the  results  of  this  statute 
into  conformity  with  generally  accepted 
standards  of  U.S.  law  in  determining 
just  compensation  for  governmental 
taking  of  private  property. 

As  amended,  the  statute  affords  the 
basis  to  completely  compensate  a  claim- 
ant, not  only  for  the  original  loss,  but 
for  the  years  the  claimant  has  been  de- 
prived of  full  compensation.  This  result 
is  in  line  with  elemental  concepts  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  and  at  last  will  fill  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  to  truly  redress 
the  inequities  of  the  past. 

We  note  here  our  disagreement  with 
some  language  under  section  301,  page 
12  of  the  Senate  Report  96-467.  In  the 
last  paragraph  on  that  page,  it  says: 

At  the  urging  of  Coneressman  Won  Pat, 
the  Committee  has  reconsidered  the  prohi- 
bition In  light  of  the  requirement  that  the 
plaintiff  prove  actual  fraud  or  duress  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  record,  the  statute  (Public 
Law  95-134),  in  which  the  Guam  land 
claims  program  is  set  forth,  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  plaintiff  prove  actual 
fraud.  In  fact,  the  statute  never  men- 
tions fraud. 

Since  the  1977  act  faUed  to  include 
language  to  provide  a  specific  statute  of 
limitations  for  cases  filed  under  the 
Guam  claims  program,  we  have  added 
such  language  to  section  301.  All  this 
means  is  that  everyone  who  has  a  claim 
must  file  it  by  April  1,  1982,  the  date 
cited  in  the  amendment. 

Beyond  April  1.  1982,  however,  should 
the  failure  of  a  person  to  file  his  or  her 
claim  in  a  timely  manner  produce  a  re- 
sult that  "shocks  the  conscience"  we 
would  hope  and  anticipate  that  a  future 
Congress  would  show  compassion  for 
any  such  individuals  and  provide  com- 
pensation for  them  through  private  re- 
lief bills  or  some  other  method. 

Furthermore,  it  is  our  understanding 
and  intent  that  by  providing  this  specific 
statute  of  limitations,  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  not  raise  any  equitable  de- 
fenses to  the  filing  of  claims  within  the 
limitation  period  based  upon  the  dila- 
toriness  of  the  filing  of  the  claim. 

The  House  version  of  H.R.  3756  con- 
tained language  extending  for  30  years 
the  loan  guarantee  provision  for  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  (GPA;  and 
made  other  changes  affecting  the  GPA. 
The  Senate,  at  the  request  of  GPA,  has 
revised  the  section  to  authorize  only  a 
10-year  extension  and  made  some  other 
changes  and  we  concur  with  these. 

In  1974  a  bill  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  American 
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Samoa  was  enacted  into  law.  A  list  of 
certain  lands — 11  in  all — was  excepted 
from  the  transfer  of  title.  Included  in 
the  exceptions  were  deposits  of  oil,  gas 
and  other  minerals  in  the  submerged 
lands. 

At  the  insistence  of  Tony  Won  Pat.  we 
have  agreed  to  add  language  to  H.R. 
3756  (incorporating  the  essence  of  his 
H.R.  4670)  that  would  allow  title  to 
these  oil,  gas  and  other  mineral  de- 
posits to  be  transferred  from  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  government  of 
Guam.  And  along  with  Guam,  we  have 
included  the  Virgin  Islands  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Melvin  Evans)  and  American 
Samoa. 

The  Senate,  in  its  version,  confirms 
the  jurisdiction  of  Puerto  Rico  over  its 
submerged  lands  to  3  marine  leagues. 
The  House  has  been  convinced  of  the 
equity  of  this  proposal  for  several  years 
and  at  the  request  of  our  colleague, 
Mr.  CoRRADA,  we  have  concurred  with  the 
Senate  on  this  matter. 

In  title  IV,  which  affects  the  Virgin 
Islands,  a  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  by  the  Senate. 

First  of  all,  the  Senate  modified  the 
House's  language  in  section  401.  The 
Senate  retained  the  language  that 
transferred  to  the  Virgin  Islands  prop- 
erty acquired  from  Denmark  by  the 
United  States  and  which  was  not  re- 
served or  retained  by  the  United  States 
under  Public  Law  93-435.  It  revised, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  section  so  that 
what  it  now  does  is  to  release  from  a 
mortgage  covering  230  acres  held  by 
GSA  10  acres  needed  by  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands government  in  order  to  build  an 
armory.  The  release  will  take  place 
when  the  $125,000  owed  for  the  10  acres 
is  paid.  We  have  reluctantly  accepted 
this  change. 

Becau."!e  of  Justice  Department  con- 
cerns, the  Senate  changed  the  House 
language  on  Water  Island  to  prohibit 
any  modification  of  the  existing  lease  on 
Water  Island  before  1992  without  express 
congressional  approval.  We  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  this  change. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  included  a  provision  elim- 
inating a  deduction  of  the  costs  of  col- 
lecting duties,  taxes,  and  fees  from  funds 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid 
directly  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  was  to 
make  some  additional  funds  available 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  government  to  use 
for  public  purposes.  After  the  legislation 
was  enacted,  it  was  learned  that  an  ex- 
isting contract  relating  to  petroleum  im- 
ports would  significantly  frustrate  this 
objective.  Consequently,  we  are  told,  the 
monies  have  been  withheld  under  the 
terms  of  PubUc  Law  96-38. 

The  language  presented  in  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  1978  act,  without  becoming 
entangled  in  the  contractual  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Virgin  Islands  govern- 
ment. The  amendment  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  retain  the  funds  at- 
tributable to  the  cost  of  collecting  cus- 
toms, duties,  and  fees  on  petroleum  im- 
ports between  August  18.  1978  and  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982.  After  January  1,  1982,  there 


will  be  no  deduction  for  these  costs.  In 
the  meantime,  from  Augiist  1,  1978  on, 
all  other  deductions  withheld  are  to  be 
remitted  as  intended  under  the  act  of 
that  date. 

The  amendment  also  ret>eals  a  provi- 
sion in  Public  Law  96-38  which  was  de- 
veloped despite  the  fact  that  we  were 
working  at  the  time  with  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms people  to  modify  our  1978  lan- 
guage. Our  1978  language  was  effectively 
repealed  in  an  appropriations  bill  with- 
out Treasury  having  the  courtesy  to  no- 
tify us  before,  during  or  after  such 
action. 

This  action  by  the  Treasiiry  Depart- 
ment is  but  another  in  a  series  of  their 
refusals  to  cooperate  with  this  subcom- 
mittee. Their  earlier  refusal  to  provide 
necessary  technical  expertise  on  tax  col- 
lection to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
is  one  example  of  this.  Another  is  their 
resistance  to  complying  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  as  it  relates  to  excise 
taxes  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  view  which 
was  upheld  by  a  Federal  district  court, 
and  is  what  I  believe  to  be  a  not  too  sub- 
tle effort  by  Treasury  to  "squeeze"  the 
Virgin  Islands  by  dragging  that  govern- 
ment through  a  long  and  costly  appel- 
late process. 

At  some  point  our  subcommittee  in- 
tends to  examine  this  pattern  of  indif- 
ference, if  not  outright  antagonism,  to- 
ward insular  areas. 

At  the  request  of  the  Virgin  Island 
government,  the  Senate  added  language 
that  would  allow  any  excise  taxes  levied 
by  the  Virgin  Island  legislature  to  be  col- 
lected when  imported  goods  are  brought 
into  the  Virgin  Islands,  rather  than  30 
days  after  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  they  arrive.  We  have  no  objection 
to  this,  and  therefore  have  retained  this 
section. 

The  Senate,  much  to  our  regret,  re- 
pealed that  section  in  the  House  bill  that 
authorized  $60  million  ($20  million  a  year 
for  3  years)  to  enable  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  offset  any  anticipated  deficits  they 
might  have.  We  reluctantly  have  con- 
cluded, given  the  amount  of  controversy 
generated  in  this  Congress  by  the  3-year 
authorization,  to  give  way  to  the  Senate 
in  the  matter.  In  the  long  run,  we  believe 
the  Virgin  Islands  people  will  be  better 
served  by  removing  this  highly  contro- 
versial provision  and  redoubling  our  ef- 
forts to  get  full  funding  for  other  Virgin 
Island  projects  already  authorized. 

We  have  restored  the  section  extend- 
ing the  guaranteed  borrowing  authority 
granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  in  Public 
Law  94-392.  The  Senate  had  objected  to 
the  proposed  10-year  extension.  We  have 
now  modified  our  original  language  to 
provide  for  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  law 
and  have  added  a  reverter  clause,  that  is, 
our  Itmguage  now  would  require  that  all 
funds  borrowed,  but  not  obligated  by  the 
expiration  date  in  1984,  will  be  returned 
to  the  lending  institution  from  which 
they  were  borrowed.  We  urge  the  Senate 
to  accept  this  version. 

To  the  Senate  bill,  at  Representative 
Melvin  Evans'  request,  we  have  attached 
a  new  section  which  would  convey  title 
from  the  U.S.  Government,  without  any 
cost,  to  the  Virgin  Islands  government 
within  2  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 


ment of  this  bill  the  prc^ierty  known  as 
the  former  District  Court  Building  lo- 
cated' on  Norre  Oade.  We  imderstand 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  oCBce  space 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  we  would  hope 
the  acquisition  of  this  building  would 
solve  this  problem  to  everyone's  satisfac- 
tion. Should  the  Government  Services 
Administration,  sometime  in  the  next  2 
years,  decide  it  needs  this  building  for 
somewhat  longer  than  the  time  frame  set 
forth  in  this  section,  it  can  come  to  C(m- 
gress  and  present  its  case  to  the  auUuH*- 
izing  committees. 

And  lastly,  at  Representative  Mzlvih 
Evans'  request,  the  Virgin  Islands  is  in- 
cluded in  our  new  section  auth(Mizing  the 
conveyance  of  title  from  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Virgin  Islands  govern- 
ment for  oil,  gas  and  mineral  deposits  in 
the  submerged  lands. 

The  Senate  modified  our  section  deal- 
ing with  title  V  of  PubUc  Law  95-134, 
which  is  the  title  that  authorizes  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  consolidate 
grants  and  waive  wherever  possible 
matching  funds  for  insular  area  govern- 
ments. What  they  ended  up  with  is  lan- 
guage that  requires  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  waive  matching  requirements 
on  Federal  grant  programs  to  the  terri- 
tories. We  agree  with  them  on  this  and 
have  retained  this  section.  Additionally, 
we  have  added  a  section  that  will  require 
the  waiving  of  all  matching  require- 
ments, including  inkind,  under  $100,000 
that  any  departments  or  agencies  may 
otherwise  require  of  the  governments  of 
American  Samoa  and  the  Northern 
Marianas  Islands. 

Additionally,  for  American  Samoa,  the 
Senate  has  agreed  with  our  language  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  collection 
of  customs  duties  in  American  Samoa  if 
the  Governor  requests  this  of  the  Secre- 
tary. We  have  also  provided  language  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  train  residents 
of  this  insular  area  to  carry  out  these 
responsibilities.  In  doing  this,  we  urge 
the  Secretary  to  make  every  effort  to  be 
as  flexible  as  possible  in  meeting  this 
responsibility. 

Like  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  mineral  rights  to  their  submerged 
lands  are  transferred  within  this  bill  to 
the  American  Samoa  government.  The 
persuasiveness  of  Mr.  Eni  Hunkin,  our 
staff  counsel  and  of  Governor  Coleman 
convinced  us  to  act  on  this  matter. 

The  Senate  struck  all  sections  requir- 
ing the  IRS  to  collect  customs  and  taxes 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam.  We  re- 
luctantly accept  (at  Mr.  Won  Pat's  in- 
stance, as  it  affects  Guam)  this  decision 
at  this  time,  with  the  understanding  that 
much  needed  full  discussion  and  debate 
on  this  subject  will  take  place  this  year 
when  the  Senate  committee  cMisiders 
Senator  Johnston's  approach  to  this 
complex  matter. 

The  Senate  added  to  the  House- passed 
version  of  H.R.  3756  the  Matsunaga 
amendment,  otherwise  Imown  as  S.  1119, 
a  bill  that  on  its  own  had  passed  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  in  1979.  This  new  section  605 
is  designed  to  see  that  the  Congress  is 
kept  informed  regarding  any  plans  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  transport  to  or 
store  spent  nuclear  fuel  or  high-level 
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radioactive  waste  in  any  of  the  terri- 
tories. We  agree  with  the  Senate  that 
this  language  is  necessary  to  malce  abso- 
lutely certain  that  before  any  such  pro- 
posals are  approved  by  the  executive 
branch,  there  is  full  public  disclosure  of 
the  proposed  site,  congressional  hearings 
are  held  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  matter; 
and  in  short,  that  full  debate  is  assured 
before  any  decision  is  made. 

One  of  the  amendments  we  offer  here 
today  as  section  608  is  only  a  technical 
amendment.  What  it  does  is  update  some 
references  in  three  earlier  laws  (the  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  of  1966,  the  Arche- 
ological  Data  Act  of  1960.  and  the  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Act  of  1963) 
and  extend  these  three  acts  to  include 
any  of  these  insular  areas  that  had  in- 
advertently been  left  out  to  date. 

And  that,  we  believe,  covers  any 
changes  to  date  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions.  With  the  amendments 
we  offer  today,  we  thinlc  we  have  a  very 
good  bill  in  H.R.  3756,  one  that  addresses 
in  as  broad  a  manner  as  possible  the 
variety  of  problems  and  needs  facing 
these  insular  areas  today  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  to  support  passage  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  it  can  be  sent  on  without 
delay  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
so  that  implementation  of  the  provisions 
therein  can  begin. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3756,  as  amended. 
On  May  7,  1979  the  House  passed  the 
territorial  omnibus  bill.  Since  then,  it 
has  been  under  deliberation  by  the  other 
body.  In  general,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
product;  however,  additional  amend- 
ments and  considerations  are  required  in 
order  to  meet  the  current  situation  in 
America's  insular  areas. 

Section  101  provides  authorization  for 
continuance  of  the  government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In 
extending  this  authorization  beyond 
1981 — the  administration's  target  date 
for  termination  of  the  U.N.  Trustee- 
ship— we  demonstrate  our  misgivings  in 
the  current  trend  of  Micronesia's  future 
political  status  negotiations  and  provide 
the  administration  with  more  flexibility 
in  reaching  a  settlement,  equitable  to 
both  America  and  the  Micronesian 
States. 

For  example,  in  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  high  waves  and  tidal 
action  smashed  into  the  Island  of  Majuro 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  on  November  27 
and  again  on  December  3,  1979.  In  this 
disaster,  5,500  people— more  than  half  of 
the  community — were  rendered  tempo- 
rarily homeless  with  near  total  damage 
to  public  facilities,  such  as  water,  sewer, 
power,  and  communication  systems. 
Thanks  to  the  gallant  efforts  of  Defense 
Department  personnel  and  the  American 
Red  Cross,  there  were  no  fatalities  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  property 
damage. 

Although  the  President  declared  the 
island  a  major  disaster  area  and  recon- 
struction assistance  is  either  in  place  or 
on  its  way.  the  problem  of  rebuilding  will 
be  with  us  for  years  to  come.  The  situa- 
tion is  similar  to  that  in  Guam  a  few 
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years  ago  when  that  island  was  hit  by  a 
devastating  typhoon.  Under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Administration, 
only  sufficient  Federal  funds  can  be  allo- 
cated to  restore  facilities  to  their  original 
condition.  But  therein  lies  the  problem. 

Majuro  must  be  rebuilt  in  order  to 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  future  wave 
and  tidal  action.  The  flimsy  construction 
that  existed  previously  on  the  island  ex- 
plains, in  part,  the  tremendous  damage 
that  we  witness  today.  Therefore,  I  call 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  con- 
junction with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Administration  to  coordi- 
nate their  reconstruction  efforts.  Some  of 
the  Federal  funds  authorized  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by 
this  legislation  should  be  matched  with 
PEMA  funds  in  order  that  a  new  Majuro 
can  arise  from  the  ruins,  capable  of 
withstanding  the  most  severe  weather 
conditions. 

Nowhere  is  the  energy  crisis  more 
severe  than  in  America's  offshore  areas. 
Island  people  are  totally  dependent  upon 
adequate  transportation  and  communi- 
cat'on  systems  for  their  livelihood.  Un- 
fortunately, the  infrastructure,  which 
the  U.S.  Government  has  sponsored  in 
the  off-shore  areas,  is  totally  dependent 
upon  petroleum  products  for  energy — 
gasoline  to  power  the  vehicles  and  out- 
board motors;  diesel  to  run  the  electric 
generators  and  keep  the  fishing  boats  in 
operation;  jet  fuel  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  outside  world;  butane  to  keep 
the  family  stoves  lit.  Consequently,  the 
impact  of  the  energy  shortage — both  the 
rising  cost  and  the  limited  supply — has 
created  significantly  more  problems  than 
on  the  mainland.  What  I  am  calling  for  is 
a  comprehensive  survey  to  identify  and 
put  to  use  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
Some  of  the  possibilities  in  a  tropical 
island  environment  include:  hydroelec- 
tric generation,  wind  power,  solar  power, 
tidal  action,  biomass.  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  (OTEO.  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  industrial  alcohol  from  vege- 
table matter. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  exploit 
these  resources.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  National 
Center  for  Appropriate  Technology — an 
exceptionally  capable  agency  with  terri- 
torial experience— the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  survey  all  potentials  and 
initiate,  with  no  further  delays,  energy 
projects  using  off-the-shelf  items,  when- 
ever available,  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
the  offshore  areas. 

Future  political  status  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  Mlcro- 
nesians  have  reached  a  critical  stage 
wherein  today's  decisions  are  apt  to  be 
tomorrow's  law.  In  the  January  round 
of  negotiations,  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
conceded  that  Federal  programs  and 
services,  as  mutually  agreed  upon,  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  health  will  con- 
tinue during  the  posttrusteeship  period. 
Although  this  is  a  major  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  the  role 
of  Congress  in  mandating  Federal  pro- 
grams is  only  implicit.  Accordingly,  H.R. 
3756  is  amended  to  establish  without 
question  congressional  authority  in  these 
areas.  If  Federal  educational  health  care 
programs  are  to  be  altered  or  terminated 


in  Micronesia,  explicit  congressional  con- 
sent must  first  be  acquired. 

The  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  is  the  newest  addition 
to  the  American  political  family.  Like  any 
youngster,  although  eager  to  accom- 
modate, this  nev/  government  lacks  ex- 
perience, especially  in  administering 
complex  legal  codes  such  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  System.  Consequently,  H.R. 
3756  is  amended  to  assist  in  income  tax 
administration  and  collection  in  the 
Northern  Marianas.  In  this  regard,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  fairness, 
residents  of  the  Northern  Marianas  will 
not  be  held  liable  for  inadvertent  tax  ir- 
regularities preceding  implemention  of 
this  legislation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  To 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States,  residents  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  must  abide  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  paying  their 
territorial  income  tax.  This  amendment 
delays  implementation  of  this  provision 
until  January  1,  1982,  providing  prepara- 
tion time  for  the  Commonwealth  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  complex  nature 
of  the  mc.  In  the  interim,  the  local  tax 
code  of  the  Northern  Marianas  will  con- 
tinue in  effect.  In  this  regard,  it  is  not 
our  intent  to  create  a  tax  haven  in  the 
Northern  Marianas.  Therefore,  we  once 
again,  direct  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  this  situation  and 
request  his  close  surveillance  of  future 
investment  patterns  in  the  Marianas. 

As  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  other  body  failed  to 
recognize  the  dire  financial  situation  of 
the  territorial  government.  For  the  most 
part,  this  fiscal  crisis  has  been  caused 
by  adherence  to  inappropriate  federal 
laws  and  regulations  and  is  only  tem- 
porary in  nature.  If  either  the  tax  in- 
centives for  stimulating  new  industry  in 
the  islands  are  favorably  renegotiated  or 
if  the  pending  Federal  suit  finds  that 
petroleum  excise  taxes  must  be  returned 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  Treasury,  terri- 
torial fiscal  problems  would  dematerial- 
ize.  Consequently,  in  deauthorizing  Fed- 
eral funds  to  bridge  the  gap.  the  other 
body  has  reduced  the  Virgin  Islands' 
negotiating  position  to  one  of  weakness. 
We.  in  the  House,  deplore  this  short- 
sightedness and  shall  continue  to  support 
the  Virgin  Islands'  government  as  it 
seeks  to  restore  its  financial  self-respect. 
Lastly.  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  an  absurb  situation  in  American 
Samoa  and  the  Northern  Marianas.  Be- 
cause both  governments  are  new  and  the 
economies  are  still  underdeveloped,  a 
good  deal  of  financial  support  stems  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Now.  both  ter- 
ritories are  also  eligible  for  Federal  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  stipulate  a  match- 
ing component.  As  a  result,  American 
Samoa  and  the  Northern  Marianas  are 
expending  Federal  funds  to  meet  a  Fed- 
eral matching  requirement.  Accordingly. 
H.R.  3756  is  amended  to  eliminate  this 
absurdity  with  the  waiving  of  all  match- 
ing requirements  less  than  $100,000. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  amended 
H.R.  3756  amehorates  many  difficulties 
confronted  by  Americans  living  in  the 
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insular  areas.  Therefore,  I  urge  its  unani- 
mous passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  proposed  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  title  I.  after  section  103,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  except  in  cases  In  which  the 
Federal  program  Is  terminated  with  respect 
to  all  recipients  under  the  program.  Fed- 
eral programs  In  the  fields  of  education  and 
health  care  shall  not  cease  to  apply  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  any 
successor  government  or  governments,  nor 
shall  participation  In  any  applicable  Fed- 
eral programs  In  the  fields  of  education  and 
health  care  by  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  or  any  successor  government 
or  governments  be  denied,  decreased  or 
ended,  either  before  or  after  the  termination 
of  the  trusteeship,  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Congress." 

In  title  II,  after  section  203,  Insert  the 
following  new  sections; 

"Sec.  204(a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  aoproprlations 
for  certtkln  Insular  areas  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (Public  Law  95-348; 
92  Stat.  487)  is  amended  by  inserting  •(!)• 
after  '(d)'  and  by  Inserting  'or  upon  receipt 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  request 
from  either  the  Governor  or  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,' 
after  •Constitution  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,'  the  first  place  it  appears,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  '(d) '  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Per  purposes  of  carrying  out  any  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary'),  or  his  delegate,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Northern  Marianas  government, 
may  (A)  employ  citizens  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  (as  defined  by  Article  in 
of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In 
Political  Union  with  the  United  States  (ap- 
proved. Public  Law  94-241:  90  Stat.  265)). 
or  (B)  use  the  services  of  employees  of  the 
government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
upon  agreement  to  pay  such  government  for 
the  use  of  such  services.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary,  or  his  delegate,  shall  make  every 
effort  to  assure  that  citizens  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  (as  so  defined)  are 
trained  to  ultimately  assume  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  duties  required  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  this  sec- 
tion. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  au- 
thorized to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  in 
administering  and  enforcing  the  requested 
sections  of  the  Covenant,  to  employ  and 
train  Northern  Mariana  Islands'  citizens 
without  regard  to  U.S.  Civil  Service  hiring  or 
Job  classification  laws  or  any  employment 
ceilings  imposed  upon  the  Secretary.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  exempt  such 
Northern  Mariana  Islands'  citizens  so  hired 
from  any  other  laws  affecting  Federal  or 
IRS  employees  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  the  end  of  the  third  full  fiscal  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment. 

"(3)  As  part  of  the  administration  of  taxes 
required  by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  or 


his  delegate  shall  establish,  at  no  cost  to  the 
Northern  Marianas  government,  a  taxpay- 
ers information  service  to  provide  such  In- 
formation and  assistance  to  citizens  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  (as  so  defined)  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  filing  of  returns  and 
the  payment  of  such  taxes." 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  proceeds 
of  taxes  collected  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 601,  602.  603,  and  604  of  the  Covenant 
(P.L.  94-241)  are  covered  directly  upon  col- 
lection into  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  any  person,  including  an  indi- 
vidual, trust,  estate,  partnership,  association, 
company  or  corporation,  which  Is  a  resident 
of  or  which  is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  601  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish 
the  Conunonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
islands  in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  (PL.  94-241),  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  requirements  of  such  section  with  respect 
to  income  derived  from  sources  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1978  and  before  January  1,  1981. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
relieving  such  person  from  the  obligation  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  601 
with  respect  to  income  derived  from  sources 
outside  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
any  person.  Including  an  individual,  trust, 
estate,  partnership,  association,  company  or 
corporation,  which  is  a  resident  of  or  which 
is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
601  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
(Public  Law  94-341).  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  such  section  with  re- 
spect to  income  from  sources  within  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  its  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1980,  and 
before  January  1.  1982,  provided  that,  the 
Secretary  receives  written  notice  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
not  later  than  September  30.  1980,  that 
Sections  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  chapter  2  of  Public 
Law  1-30  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  or  its  successor,  have 
been  repealed  in  their  entirety,  effective  De- 
cember 31,  1981. 

"(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
term  'rebate'  as  used  in  section  602  of  P'jb- 
lic  Law  94-241  does  not  permit  the  abate- 
ment of  taxes.". 

In  title  lU,  change  "Sec.  301."  to  "Sec. 
301.  (a)"  and  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  Any  civil  action  under  section  204  of 
the  Omnibus  Territories  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat. 
1162)  shall  be  barred  unless  it  is  commenced 
not  later  than  April  1,  1982." 

In  title  IV,  (a)  delete  all  of  section  403 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Subsection  28(a)  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  'and 
naturalization  fees  collected  In  the  Virgin 
Islands.'  the  following: 

'  (less  the  cost  of  collecting  such  duties, 
taxes  and  fees  as  may  be  directly  attribut- 
able (as  certified  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Virgin  Islands)  to  the  Importation  of  petro- 
leum products  until  January  1,  1982:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  other  retained  costs  not 
heretofore  remitted  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  18.  1978,  shall  be  immediately  re- 
mitted to  the  Treasury  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law) .' 

(b)  The  paragraph  entitled  'U.S.  Customs 
Service'  involving  the  collection  of  customs 


duties  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  Act  of 
July  25,  1979,  is  hereby  repealed." 

(b)  After  section  404.  Insert  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  405.  Any  excise  taxes  levied  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be 
levied  and  collected  as  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  direct  as  soon  as  the 
articles,  goods,  merchandise  and  commodi- 
ties subject  to  said  tax  are  brought  into 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"Sec.  406.  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Oeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  convey,  without  consideration, 
all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  property  known  as  the 
former  District  Court  Building  (Including 
the  parcel  of  land  upon  which  said  building 
is  located),  48  B  Norre  Gade,  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands,  to  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"Sec.  407.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
govermnent  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue 
bonds  in  anticipation  of  revenue  receipts  and 
to  authorize  the  guarantee  of  such  bonds  by 
the  United  States  under  specified  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (90  Stat.  1193;  Pub- 
lic Law  94-392;  48  U.8.C.  1574b)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 

'No  commitment  to  guarantee  may  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  and  no  guaranteed 
but  unobligated  funds  may  be  obligated  by 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  after 
October  1,  1984.  After  October  1,  1984,  any 
unobligated  proceeds  of  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations issued  by  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Tslands  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  repaid  immediately  by  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  lenders  with  the 
agreed  upon  interest.  Should  there  be  any 
delay  in  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands' making  such  repajrment.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deduct  the  requisite  amounts  from 
moneys  under  his  control  that  would  other- 
wise be  paid  to  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Tslands  under  section  28(b)  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands'." 

In  title  VI.  (a)  amend  section  601  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  Title  V  of  the  Act  of  Oct.  16, 
1977,  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  certain 
appropriations  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  to  amend  certain  Acts  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  for  other  purposes  (91  Stat. 
1159)  shall  be  applied  with  respect  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  substituting 
'shall'  for  'may'  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d) ,  and  adding  the  following  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) : 

'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  any  department 
or  agency  shall  waive  any  requirement  for 
local  matching  funds  under  SIOO.OOO  (in- 
cluding in-kind  contributions)  required  by 
law  to  be  provided  by  American  Samoa  or  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.'." 

(b)  after  section  606.  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  place  certain  submerged 
lands  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  October  5.  1974  (48  U.S.C.  1705), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

'(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  convey  to  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Vlrgian  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be,  all 
right,  title,  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  deposits  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals in  the  submerged  lands  conveyed  to 
the  government  of  such  territory  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 
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•(2)  The  conveyance  of  mineral  deposits 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  any  existing  lease,  permit,  or 
other  interest  granted  by  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  conveyance.  All 
rentals,  royalties,  or  fees  which  accrue  after 
such  date  of  conveyance  In  connection  with 
any  such  lease,  permit,  or  other  Interest 
shall  be  payable  to  the  government  of  the 
territory  to  which  much  mineral  deposits 
are  conveyed.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section 
of  such  Act  (48  U.8.C.  1705(c))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  'subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  after 
'pursuant  to'. 

"See.  608.  The  following  Acts  are  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  Act  of  October  16,  1966  (8U 
Stat.  915).  as  amended   (16  U.S.C.  470a-t)  : 

(1)  amend  subsection  101(a)  In  paragraph 
(2)  by  deleting  'and'  at  the  end  thereof  and. 
In  paragraph  (3)  by  deleting  'trust.'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Trust;  and'. 

(2)  amend  subsection  101(b)  by  deleting 
and  after  'American  Samoa,'  and  by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
to  a  conuna  and  Inserting  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.'. 

(3)  amend  subsection  212(b)  by  changing 
'Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  •  to  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.'. 

(b)  m  the  Act  of  June  27,  1960  (74  Stat. 
220).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  469)  : 

(1)  amend  subsection  5(c)  by  deleting 
'Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Congress'  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'Committee  op  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate'. 

(2)  after  section  7,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

'Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
State"  Includes  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Tgiands.'. 

(c)  in  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  Stat.  49- 
16  US.C.  460  1-3)  amend  section  4  by  delet- 
ing 'and  American  Samoa.'  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.'." 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  give  us  a  further  explanation? 

I  am  sure  there  are  lots  of  good  rea- 
sons why  we  are  rushing  through  this  so 
rapidly.  Is  there  a  crisis  involved  here? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  None  at  all 

MX.  Sp^ker.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  we  have  had  this  bill  before  us 
for  over  2  weeks.  Our  distinguished  col- 
/^?'  ^^  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Laooiiahsino)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clattsen).  and  I 
have  conferred  at  inordinate  length,  and 
our  bill  is  now  In  shape 
,h!*l;„?O^ELOT.  The  genUeman  says 

cost?  **■  ^°^  ™"*'^  <^°*»  " 

mi5£'  ^™^'^^  BURTON.  Not  aU  that 

fh^-  ^USSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  gentleman  give  us  a  general  Idea? 
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Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  It  is  a  little 
less  than  the  cost.  I  believe,  when  we  sent 
it  over  from  the  House  last  May 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
the  question  so  we  will  know.  I  under- 
stand that  sometimes  we  have  problems 
with  that. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  authorize  the  continued  administra- 
tion of  the  trust  territory  because  the 

authorization  is  expiring.  We  provide 

and  the  Senate  has  concurred  in  it 

some  $24  million  for  hospital  care  in  the 
Northern  Marianas. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
is  asking  for  what.  $23  or  $25  million? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  suspect  the  authorizaticm  for  the  trust 
territory  will  be  no  more  than  what  we 
had  this  current  year.  At  least  that  is 
what  the  budget  of  the  administration 
has  provided,  and  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion that  is  needed  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  October  1.  1980,  appropriation 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the 
fact  that  we  just  do  not  know  what  the 
dollar  value  is? 

I  am  sure  my  two  coUeagues.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
smo)  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Clausen)  ,  have  given  this  very 
careful  consideration,  but  just  for  the 
record,  I  would  like  to  know,  what  is  it? 
Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
who  I  know  Is  very  familiar  with  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
will  be  glad  to  respond. 

Section  202  authorizes  $24  million  for 
health  care  services  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  health  care  That 
is  $24  million? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  That  Is  $24  4 
million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  us  go  through 
the  "laundry  list"  here. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  If  the  genUeman 
wants  me  to  do  that,  I  will. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thought  that 
somebody  could  tell  us. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wIU  yield  to  either 
one  of  my  colleagues  who  can  answer  my 
inquiry. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  clarify  that  the  Comptroller  services, 
as  under  current  practice,  for  the  North- 
em  Marianas  and  American  Samoa  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  much  did  It 
cost  last  year? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  For  Uie 
Comptrollers? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  the  whole 
package. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Of  the  trust 
territory? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  if  that  Is  what 
this  is. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  would  esti- 
mate $100  million  plus  or  minus 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  right.  It  Is  about 
$100  million  plus  or  minus? 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  That  is  about 
what  the  basic  trust  territory  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  was  last  year.  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  have  an  appropriated 
amount  In  excess  of  what  the  amount 
was  that  was  appropriated  during  this 
current  fiscal  year. 

ni750 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  coUeague  is  con- 
fident that  whatever  is  being  authorized 
in  this  bill  is  less  than  last  year? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  No.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  an  appropriation  for 
the  trust  territory  that  is  any  more  than 
was  appropriated  in  this  current  year. 
That  is  my  estimate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr! 
Lagomarsimo)  ,  have  a  better  estimate' 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  No.  I  Uiink  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  has  explained  it  correcUy.  The 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1980  as  it 
left  the  House  was  $112  million 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $112  million. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO  And  last  year  it 
was  $122,700,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  was  for  1981 
or  for  1980? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  That  was  for 
1979. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  1979. 
Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  And  the  figure 
I  just  gave  was  $112  million  for  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  1980.  And  is  this 
an  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1981  or 
what? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  trust 
territory  is  about  $30  million  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $30  milllm  less 
than  $112  million? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Yes. 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   That  is  certainly 
progress  In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  defense 
of  my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
California,  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  the 
reason  they  are  having  trouble  with  this 
is  that  this  is  what  Is  known  as  an  open- 
ended  authorization. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  There  are  vCTy  few 
amounts  in  the  bill,  and  the  Appropri- 
aUons  Committee  later  on  will  fill  in  the 
blanks.  So  that  Is  why  they  are  having 
a  hard  time  answering  the  gentleman's 
questions.  It  could  be  $2  billion,  but  more 
than  likely  it  will  be  less. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
clarifies  that. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
genUeman  frcwn  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen). The  gentleman's  name  has  been 
mentioned  here  as  having  approved  of 
this,  so  I  am  sure  the  genUeman  is  right 
up  to  speed  on  what  this  costs. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  think  that  the  fig- 
ure as  presented  was  $112  million  for 
fiscal  year  1980  for  the  trust  territory. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $112  million  for 
1981? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  For  fiscal  year  1980. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
confident  that  it  might  even  be  less? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  when  it  goes  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  particularly  on 
the  Senate  side,  it  is  probably  less. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  I  ask  my  col- 
league this  question:  Is  there  any  new 
ground  being  plowed  of  significance  In 
this  authorization? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  No.  We  lost 
$60  million  worth  of  authorizations,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  because  the  Senate  in 
effect  repealed  a  law  we  passed  a  couple 
years  ago. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  has  had  great  dUScuIty  with 
the  other  body,  as  I  stated  when  I 
started  out  asking  these  questions.  I  just 
thought  that,  for  the  record,  that  we 
ought  to  understand.  I  just  hate  to  see  us 
do  too  much  by  unanimous  consent,  but  I 
realize  that  it  is  always  convenient  for 
Members  at  this  late  hour  to  do  things 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Do  either  of  my  other  colleagues  from 
California  have  anything  to  add  that 
might  be  new  about  this  bill  that  we 
have  not  had  before,  or  something  that 
is  being  imposed  upon  us  by  the  other 
body?  Are  we  trying  to  fight  the  battle 
to  keep  constraints? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
other  body  took  out  things  that  this 
House  had  passed  unanimously.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  some  of  the  amendments  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  about  offering  to 
the  Senate  amendments  are  to  partially 
restore  some  of  the  things  that  were 
already  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  were  already 
approved  by  the  House? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation of  my  colleagues  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  certainly  sounds  like  a  splffy 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
my  statement  after  this  is  finished. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that  consent. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  get  It  be- 
cause I  know  the  Speaker  is  anxious  to 
make  sure  that  everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  this  has  a  chance  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  Includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  my 
three  colleagues  from  California  are  ex- 
tremely well  Informed  on  this  subject 
and  are  working  In  the  best  Interest  of 
our  territories,  so  I  wiU  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection  because  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  hold  up  progress. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  3756  as  amended.  Of 
particular  concern  to  me — having  been 
In  from  the  start  in  the  formulation  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Common- 
wealth—is the  difficult  tax  situation 
confronting  the  newest  members  of  the 
American  political  family.  By  terms  of 
the  covenant  (Public  Law  94-241)  the 
territorial  income  tax  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  is  required  by  law  to  conform 


with  that  of  Guam — or  in  other  words 
"A  mirror  image"  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Considering  the  complexities 
of  implementing  the  IRC  and  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-348,  the 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Marianas,  In 
concert  with  the  Legislature,  has  re- 
quested the  Treasury  Department  to 
implement  the  territorial  income  tax 
for  them. 

In  the  interim,  however,  much  delay 
and  misunderstanding  has  been  en- 
countered. And  to  date,  the  IRS  still  is 
not  collecting  taxes  In  the  Common- 
wealth. H.R.  3756,  as  amended  by  the 
House,  eliminates  further  delay  and  es- 
tablishes a  schedule,  wherein  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Northern  Marianas  can  im- 
plement, without  penalty  or  hardship, 
the  territorial  Income  tax  system  as 
specified  by  the  covenant.  I  cannot 
overly  emphasize  the  importance  of 
these  provisions — the  foundation  of 
good  government  rests  upon  a  stable  tax 
system. 

Another  aspect  of  interest  to  me  Is  the 
current  Microneslan  political  status  ne- 
gotiations. U.S.  negotiators  have  been 
attempting  to  reach  an  agreement 
wherein  the  MIcronesIans  will  relinquish 
most  of  the  congresslontilly  mandated 
programs  for  which  they  are  now  eligi- 
ble. I  have  no  doubt  that  some  programs 
should  be  eliminated,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  For  example,  health  care  and  ed- 
ucation programs  have  Iseen  authorized 
by  Congress  and  therefore  can  only  be 
altered  or  terminated  by  Congress.  We 
will  not  permit  the  bureaucracy  to  make 
that  decision  for  us;  and  the  House 
amended  version  of  H.R.  3756  makes  this 
point  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legislation; 
legislation  which  is  urgently  needed, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Northern 
Marianas.  Accordingly.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  lend  their  support. 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
months  of  hard  work,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  H.R.  3756.  as  amended  by  the 
House. 

This  bill,  portions  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponsored,  accomplishes 
several  major  goals  of  the  people  of 
Guam  and  offers  many  benefits  to  other 
residents  of  American  territories. 

As  usual.  legislation  of  this  magni- 
tude represents  the  efforts  of  many  per- 
sons. My  colleagues  on  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
are  especially  deserving  of  my  apprecia- 
tion In  arriving  at  the  present  form  of 
H.R.  3756.  Of  particular  support  was 
Representative  Phillip  Burton,  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Insular  Affairs, 
has  stood  steadfastly  in  support  of  my 
efforts  to  bring  increased  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Guam. 

Further,  he  has  been  a  constant  inno- 
vator on  behalf  of  the  territories.  With- 
out his  counsel  and  support,  we  would 
not  be  voting  today  on  this  measure.  Ac- 
colades are  also  overdue  to  Representa- 
tives Morris  Udall,  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  Bob  Lagomarsino.  and 
Don  Clausen  for  their  friendship  and 
interest  in  the  territories.  We  on  Guam 
are  most  fortunate  to  have  men  of  such 
high  caliber  extend  to  us  their  friend- 
ship and  concern  for  our  well-being.  No 


words  of  appreciation  would  be  complete 
without  my  thanks  also  to  the  staff  of 
the  Interior  Committee  who  labored  long 
and  hard  with  me  to  arrive  at  the  pres- 
ent version  of  H.R.  3756. 

In  the  Senate.  I  extend  my  apiH«cla- 
tion  to  SenaUM-  J.  Bennett  Johnston 
and  his  able  staff  member.  Jim  Beime. 
for  their  commitment  to  fairness  and  de- 
mocracy. America  can  hold  Its  head  high 
when  we  have  men  such  as  those  I  men- 
tioned serving  in  the  Natimi's  highest 
legislative  body. 

Of  much  interest  is  the  provision 
granting  Guam  submerged  land  rights. 
I  requested  the  inclusion  of  this  for 
Guam  because  of  my  commitment  to  see- 
ing that  we  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  It  accorded  the  various  coastal  States. 
In  1973.  when  Cwigress  adopted  my  bill 
to  turn  over  to  Guam  all  submerged  land 
rights,  unfortunately,  mineral  rights 
were  excluded  from  that  measure.  Now, 
we  are  cmnpleting  the  process  I  started 
several  years  ago  that  places  Guam  on 
the  level  of  control  over  its  offshore  areas 
as  is  enjoyed  in  the  States.  My  only  res- 
ervation is  the  limitation  placed  on  Guam 
of  a  3-mile  limit.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
Guam  should  be  granted  submerged  min- 
eral rights  to  the  3-league  limit,  as  was 
the  custom  in  the  days  when  Spain  ruled 
the  island.  I  intend  to  pursue  this  issue 
at  a  later  date  to  assure  complete  equity 
for  Guam. 

I  am  equally  proud  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  adopt  my  call  for  interest  pay- 
ments to  World  War  n  landowners.  This 
Is  a  crucial  and  most  sensitive  issue  in 
the  island  where  many  have  waited  over 
30  years  to  obtain  adequate  compensa- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  for 
lands  taken  unfairly  by  U.S.  military 
forces.  It  is  only  fair  and  just  that  they 
be  granted  Interest  {>ayments  since  any- 
thing less  would  result  in  claimants  who 
now  are  pursuing  their  claims  before 
the  U.S.  district  courts  being  paid  In 
1946  dollars.  Obviously,  that  would  be  im- 
thinkable  and  the  payment  of  Interest 
is  In  the  best  Interest  of  this  country. 

Section  301  of  title  HI  of  H.R.  3756, 
which  Is  an  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes, 
proposes  to  amend  subsection  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  Public  Law  95-134,  the  Guam 
Omnibus  Act,  by  deleting  the  second 
sentence  of  the  subsection.  "Rie  effect  of 
this  change  is  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  awards  made  imder  the 
act. 

The  existing  law  grants  authority  to 
the  District  Court  of  Guam  to  review 
claims  of  pers<Kis,  their  heirs,  or  lega- 
tees, from  whom  interests  in  land  on 
Guam  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States  between  July  21,  1944  and  August 
23,  1963,  where  the  property  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  other  than 
through  adjudication  following  con- 
tested judicial  condemnation  proceed- 
ings in  the  District  Court  of  Guam. 

Under  these  circumstances,  where  it  is 
determined  that  less  than  fair  maiicet 
value  was  paid  as  a  result  of:  First, 
duress,  unfair  influence,  or  other  un- 
conscionable actions,  or  second,  unfair, 
unjust,  and  inequitable  actions  of  the 
United  States,  fair  compensation  can  be 
now  provided  to  the  former  landowners. 
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In  other  words,  an  award  can  be  made  in 
such  amount  as  will  insure  that  the 
former  landowners  will  receive  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  properties.  Land  ac- 
quisitions which  were  effected  through 
judicial  condemnation  proceedings  in 
which  the  issue  of  ccxnpensation  was 
adjudicated  in  a  contested  trial  in  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  remained  res 
judicata  and  are  not  subject  to  review 
under  the  present  law. 

The  existing  statute  provides  that  fair 
compensation  to  the  former  landowners 
will  be  those  additional  amounts  which 
are  necessary  to  effect  payment  of  fair 
market  value  at  the  time  of  acquisition. 
In  other  words,  this  is  a  remedial  statute 
which  provides  relief  for  former  land- 
owners in  Guam  whose  property  was 
taken  by  unfair  means  or  under  unfair 
circumstances.  The  nature  of  this  un- 
fairness must  be  proven  in  court  in  order 
to  authorize  the  award.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  merely  permit  these 
landowners  to  obtain  interest  on  such 
additional  compensation,  from  the  date 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  to 
the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  new 
award.  This  is  no  more  than  fair  be- 
cause the  Government  has  used  the 
land  over  the  intervening  period  without 
having  paid  full  value  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  with 
the  exception  of  now  allowing  interest  on 
the  new  awards,  no  changes  are  made  in 
the  existing  statute  by  section  301  of 
H.R.  3756.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
tests  as  are  now  set  forth  in  the  statute 
will  continue  to  apply  without  change. 
These  are:  Did  the  United  States  acquire 
property  in  Guam  between  July  21,  1944 
and  August  23,  1963  for  less  than  fair 
market  value  because  of:  First,  duress, 
unfair  influence  or  other  unconscionable 
actions;  or  second,  imfair,  unjust,  and 
inequitable  action  by  the  United  States? 
There  is  no  necessity  that  fraud  be 
proven,  and  where  duress  is  one  of  the 
grounds  for  providing  additional  com- 
pensation, there  are  others  such  as  "un- 
fair influence  or  other  imconscionable 
actions,"  and  "unfair,  unjust  and  in- 
equitable actions  of  the  United  States." 

Finally,  I  deeply  regret  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  deletion  of  my 
proposed  amendment  which  would  have 
excluded  Guam  from  several  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  remain  unconvinced  that  the  in- 
clusion of  Guam  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  has 
any  practical  clean  air  benefits.  It  is  with 
great  reservation  and  reluctance  that  I 
acceded  to  the  request  of  GPA  to  delete 
the  proposed  amendment.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope,  however,  that  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  will  not 
subordinate  the  legitimate  interests  of 
Guam  to  its  concern  over  amending  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Above  all  else,  we  must 
think  first  about  the  economic  problems 
facing  Guam  and  I  hope  EPA  will  under- 
stand my  desire  to  save  my  constituents 
millions  of  dollars  that  should  not  be 
spent  to  meet  the  Clean  Air  Act  stand- 
ards that  are  not  relevant  to  Guam. 

In  the  original  language  of  H.R.  3756, 
I  asked  for  a  30-year  extension  of  GPA's 
loan  guarantee.  Anything  less,  I  reasoned 
in  my  statements,  would  impose  an  un- 
bearable financial  obligation  on  Guam's 
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hard-pressed  power  users  who  pay  what 
may  be  one  of  the  world's  highest  rates 
for  electricity. 

At  the  Senate  hearings  on  H.R.  3756, 
GPA  testified  strongly  in  favor  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  payback  period  from  30 
years  to  only  10  years.  As  a  result  the 
Senate  deferred  to  GPA's  request. 

My  concerns  have  been  expressed  to 
the  Senate  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  throughout  my  support  of  GPA  in 
their  fiscal  problems,  my  major  concern 
has  always  been  to  seek  ways  to  reduce 
power  rates  on  Guam  in  any  manner 
that  is  practical  and  consistent  with 
prudent  fiscal  management. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HR.  3756. 
as  amended,  the  1979  omnibus  territories 
bill.  Even  though  the  amendments  do  not 
fully  satisfy  my  expectations,  and  while 
there  is  yet  a  great  deal  more  ground  to 
be  covered,  this  bill  represents  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  territories.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

H.R.  3756  represents  a  tremendous 
amount  of  hard  and  dedicated  work  of 
several  House  and  Senate  Members  and 
staff.  It  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion which  is  so  typical  of  the  committee 
in  its  dealings  with  the  territories. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Representative  Phillip  Burton. 
deserves  special  praise  for  his  continued 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  territories,  and 
especially  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

I  was  quite  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  3756,  which  Representative 
Burton  sponsored.  Congressmen  Don 
Clausen  and  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino  also 
deserve  much  praise  and  credit  in  report- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House  floor.  The  con- 
tinuing support  and  assistance  of  these 
three  Congressmen  have  been  of  immense 
value  to  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  over  the 
years. 

Senators  Henry  Jackson.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  and  Ted  Stevens  have  given 
a  great  amount  of  their  time  to  insuring 
the  passage  of  H.R.  3756.  and  I  wish  to 
thank  them  again  for  their  efforts. 

H.R.  3756  contains  very  beneficial 
provisions  for  the  people  of  my  district, 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  At  my  request. 
10  acres  have  been  released  from  the 
GSA  mortgage  covering  247  acres.  After 
payment  of  the  mortgage  portion  of  the 
10  acres,  title  will  be  clear  so  as  to  permit 
the  construction  of  a  new  Virgin  Islands 
armory  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  several  real  estate  proper- 
ties acquired  from  Denmark  by  the  U.S. 
Government  years  ago  will  now  be  trans- 
ferred at  no  cost  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Furthermore,  title  to  property  known  as 
the  former  District  Court  Building,  lo- 
cated on  Norre  Gade  in  St.  Thomas,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  within  2  years. 

As  to  Water  Island,  the  modification 
of  any  provision  affecting  the  existing 
Water  Island  lease  cannot  be  accom- 
plished before  1992  without  express  con- 
gressional approval.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  in  the  future  when  the  entire  Water 
Island  property  will  be  transferred  to  the 


jurisdiction  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  title  to  all  rights 
of  oil.  gas,  and  mineral  deposits  within 
one  marine  league  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  join  my  House 
colleague.  Representative  Tony  Won  Pat 
in  seeking  an  extension  to  three  marine 
leagues  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

There  is  also  language  in  H.R.  3756 
which  allows  for  the  collection  of  any 
excise  taxes  levied  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature  upon  the  date  of  importation 
of  the  goods  into  the  Virgin  Islands 
rather  thsin  at  a  later  date.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  authorization  should  meet  the 
provisions  of  bill  No.  13-0362  as  passed  by 
the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  in  Septem- 
ber 1979.  to  close  existing  excise  tax 
loopholes. 

Language  is  also  included  in  H.R.  3756 
which  provides  that  funds  attributable  to 
the  cost  of  collecting  customs  duties  and 
fees  on  petroleum  import  products  be- 
tween August  18.  1978.  and  January  1. 
1982,  shall  be  retained  by  the  Federal 
Government.  After  this  later  date,  these 
costs  will  no  longer  be  deductible. 

Of  much  importance  is  language  in 
H.R.  3756  which  requires  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  waive  matching 
requirements  on  Federal  grant  programs 
available  to  the  territories.  I  have  been 
a  consistent  proponent  of  this  form  of 
territorial  assistance. 

Of  prime  importance  was  the  extension 
of  the  bonding  authority  provision  to  5 
years  to  the  Virgin  Islands  government 
which  had  originally  been  completely 
deleted  in  Senate  committee  action.  This 
provision  will  provide  the  Virgin  Islands 
with  significantly  needed  lending  author- 
ity to  continue  its  capital  improvement 
program. 

This  bill  represents  a  significant  step 
forward  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
territories,  which  for  so  long  have  been 
either  ignored  or  misunderstood.  There  is 
yet  a  great  deal  more  ground  to  be  cov- 
ered, but  it  does  provide  a  major  step 
forward  and  should  be  supported  if  the 
residents  of  these  territories,  true  and 
loyal  Americans  all,  are  to  be  recognized 
as  such. 

Thank  you.« 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton) 
that  the  House  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  legislation 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CONVEYANCE  OF 
LANDS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  HOT 
SPRINGS,  ARK. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  1850)  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  lands  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  1850 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  8,  1922  (42  Stat.  506).  the  Leo  N.  Levi 
Memorial  Hospital  Association  Is  authorized 
to  assign  or  convey  all  or  any  portion  of  or 
Interests  In  and  to  lots  one  and  two.  In 
block  114  In  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkan- 
sas, to  a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  its 
successors  or  assigns,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  thereon  a  hous- 
ing facility  for  the  elderly.  Execution  of 
such  assignment  or  conveyance  by  the  Leo 
N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association  and 
execution  of  mortgages  by  said  nonprofit 
corporation  or  Its  successors  or  assigns.  In 
connection  with  the  housing  facility,  shall 
not  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  any  rights 
granted  to  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hos- 
pital Association  by  said  Act  of  May  8,  1922. 
If  at  any  time  after  lots  one  or  two  of  block 
114  are  assigned  or  conveyed  to  said  non- 
profit corporation  the  property  is  \ised  or 
permitted  to  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  housing  facilities  for  the  elderly  or  the 
purposes  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  May  8, 
1922.  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers 
In  such  property  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
by  said  Act  of  May  8,  1922,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  amended  S.  1850  to  add  two  pro- 
visions which  have  previously  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  this  Congress. 

Section  2  of  th^  revised  bill  amends 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  to  permit  additional  acqui- 
sition funds  of  up  to  the  greater  of  either 
a  million  dollars  or  10  percent  of  a  leg- 
islative ceiling  to  be  appropriated  in  a 
given  fiscal  year,  in  the  case  of  limita- 
tions enacted  for  national  recreation 
areas  prior  to  the  96th  Congress.  This  is 
an  extension  of  similar  authority  which 
already  exists  for  all  similar  ceilings  en- 
acted prior  to  the  95th  Congress.  The 
House  earlier  passed  an  extension  of  this 
authority  for  all  national  park  system 
and  related  areas.  This  latest  version, 
however,  would  apply  only  to  those  na- 
tional recreation  areas  whose  authoriza- 
tions were  fixed  during  the  95th  Con- 
gress. In  the  case  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  National  Recreation  Area 
statute,  which  contains  authorizations 
spaced  over  a  period  of  years,  I  would 
expect  this  ability  to  seek  further  ap- 
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propriations  to  apply  to  the  total  of  the 
yearly  authorizations  when  combined. 

The  section  also  amends  authority 
permitting  minor  boundary  adjustments 
to  be  made  in  national  park  system  unit 
boundaries  established  after  January  1, 
1965,  rather  than  over  a  10-year  period 
following  the  establishment  of  area 
boundaries.  This  change  is  intended  to 
simplify  administration  of  this  existing 
authority. 

The  authority  for  the  10-percent  ceil- 
ing increase  applies  to  the  authorization 
level  and  the  areas  included  as  a  re- 
sult of  action  in  the  95th  Congress. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  a  collection  of 
whaling  artifacts  and  memorabilia  for 
display  at  the  National  Maritime  Mu- 
seum. Appropriations  to  acquire  the  col- 
lection may  be  made  from  the  amounts 
previously  authorized  for  development 
purposes  at  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  The  House  previously 
passed  language  directing  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  such  a  collection.  This  cur- 
rent version  would  simply  authorize  the 
acquisition,  thus  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary more  flexibility  in  negotiating  for 
a  suitable  collection. 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  (S.  1850)  to  au- 
thorize the  conveyance  of  land  in  the 
city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  r«x>rted  with  amendments 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  on  December 
18,  1979,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association  to 
assign  or  convey  its  interests  in  two  lots 
in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  a 
nonprofit  corporation  (Levi  Towers, 
Inc.)  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  hous- 
ing project  for  the  elderly. 

In  1922,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
(the  act  of  May  8,  1922)  granting  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  Leo  N.  Levi 
Memorial  Hospital  Association  to  use  two 
lots  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
an  addition  to  its  hospital  building  lo- 
cated on  adjoining  lots.  These  rights  and 
privileges  were  to  continue  as  long  as 
the  property  was  used  for  these  purposes, 
subject  to  a  reverter  to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  1922  act,  additional  con- 
struction was  completed  on  the  hospital 
in  1928.  In  1964,  a  muring  home  was 
constructed  on  portions  of  the  lots  and 
was  subsequently  removed  to  construct 
a  parking  lot  for  the  hospital. 

At  the  present  time,  Levi  Towers,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  created  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Leo  N.  Levi 
Memorial  Hospital  Association,  wants  to 
build  a  housing  project  for  the  elderly 
on  these  lots. 

Legislation  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
permit  this  change  in  use  of  the  lots 
without  a  forfeiture  to  the  United  States 
of  the  rights  granted  to  the  association 
in  the  Act  of  May  8, 1922. 

The  proposed  change  in  use — frwn 
hospital  uses  to  housing  for  the  elderly — 
would  continue  the  public  purpose  use  of 
the  land.  Therefore,  the  administration 
has  endorsed  the  legislation. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  the  Committee  on  Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs  and  Oie  committee 
which  reported  this  bill  to  the  other  body 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  concerned  thai 
improper  development  of  the  lots  in  ques- 
ticKi  could  adversely  affect  adjacent  Na- 
tional Park  Service  lands.  TTie  commit- 
tees were  informed  that  the  Department 
has  received  assurances  that  thL;  will 
not  be  permitted  to  occur,  both  CMnmlt- 
tees  have  stressed  that  it  is  their  intent 
that  the  association  work  closely  with 
the  National  Parte  Service  in  the  formu- 
lation of  development  plans  and  that  any 
adverse  impact  on  the  national  park 
lands  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  its  ccmsideration 
of  S.  1850,  the  C(Knmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  amended  the  bill  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  sections. 

Section  2  would  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  as  they  currently  apply  to  units 
of  the  National  Park  System  so  that,  in 
the  case  of  national  recreation  areas  such 
areas  would  qualify  for  acquisition  fund- 
in,i  up  to  10  percent  over  their  statutory 
ceiling  established  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  96th  Congress.  The  section  would 
also  strike  the  10-year  limitation  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  authority  to 
make  minor  boundary  adjustments, 
while  further  limiting  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  those  boundaries  estab- 
Ushed  after  January  1.  1965. 

Section  3  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire,  by  dona- 
tion or  by  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  a  collection  of 
whaling  artifacts  and  associated  items 
for  preservation  and  display  at  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum  at  the  Golden 
Gate  national  recreation  area  in  Cali- 
fornia; it  also  authorizes  the  a(4>ropri- 
ation  of  necessary  funds  for  such  ac- 
qusition.  but  not  to  exceed  $3  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  the  committee's 
amendments  to  this  bill  were  earlier 
passed  by  the  House  when  it  passed  the 
bill  HJl.  3757,  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. However,  these  provisiMis  were 
omitted  from  the  version  of  that  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  other  body  and 
then  by  the  House  on  February  20. 
1980.* 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  after  line 
13.  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897).  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  4601-4  et  seq.) .  is  further  amended 
aa  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  7(a),  within  the  para- 
graph numbered  (3),  after  the  phrase 
"Ninety-fifth  Congress".  Insert  the  phrase 
"or.  In  the  case  of  national  recreation  areas, 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Ninety-sixth 
Congress":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  7(c) ,  change  "expire  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
authorizing  legislation  establishing  such 
boundaries: "  to  "apply  only  to  those  bound- 
aries established  subsequent  to  January  1. 
1965;". 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  donation,  or  by  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  a  suit- 
able collection  of  whaling  artifacts  and  asso- 
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elated  Items  for  preservation  and  display  at 
the  NatlonaJ  Maritime  Museum  located  at 
the  Oolden  Oate  National  Recreation  Area. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  said  collection, 
which  sums  may  be  appropriated  from  the 
amounts  previously  authorized  for  develop- 
ment purposes  at  said  recreation  area. 

Mr.  PHn.T.TP  BURTON  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  ccHnmlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  tWrd  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEtfERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  Senate  biU  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTONIAN  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

(Mr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEDEHER.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  stand  before  my  colleagues  to- 
day to  ask  them  to  join  with  me  in  cele- 
brating the  62d  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia. 

Estonia  proclaimed  Itself  an  indep«id- 
ent  republic  on  February  24,  1918.  The 
decisicm  was  based  on  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  declaration  about  all  peo- 
ples' right  to  self-determination. 

Not  long  after  its  proclamation  of  In- 
dependence, Soviet  Russia  invaded  Es- 
tonia. This  war  of  independence  was 
successfully  concluded  by  the  Estonians 
in  February  1920. 

The  Allied  Powers  of  World  War  I 
were  at  first  somewhat  hesitant  about 
recognizing  the  newly  emerged  inde- 
pendent country.  The'r  positive  reaction 
was  mainly  achieved  thanks  to  the  fierce 
and  successful  fighting  of  the  Estonian 
Army  In  the  War  of  Independence.  In 
May  1919,  for  Instance,  the  Baltic  (Tom- 
mission  of  the  Peace  (Conference  in  Paris 
admitted  unanimously  that  "the  Estoni- 
ans had  done  miracles." 

During  a  period  of  20  years  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Estonian  people  demon- 
strated successfully  what  a  small  nation 
Is  able  to  achieve  in  all  fields  of  life  when 
it  enjoys  peace  and  freedom. 

In  1940  this  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
with  domination  by  Russia.  Since  then 
the  Estonian  people  have  suffered  ex- 


tremely heavy  human  and  material 
losses.  This  situation  still  persists. 
Estonia  is  economically  exploited  by  the 
governing  Moscow  regime.  Those  who 
dare  make  any  requests  for  freedom  and 
justice,  relying  on  the  stipulations  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  are  either  confined 
to  mental  hospitals  or  sentenced  to 
prison  terms.  Needless  to  say  that  such 
sentences  are  made  in  conformity  with 
the  ill-famed  mock  trials  of  the  Stalin 
era. 

Nevertheless,  again  and  again  bold 
freedom  fighters  make  their  voices 
heard,  one  of  the  last  evidences  being 
an  appeal  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  and  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  appeal  was  signed  by  45  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  Baltic  nations. 
The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  annexation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  fact  is  of  a  great  moral 
support  to  the  people  of  these  nations. 
The  62d  anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia  is  approaching  and  Estonians 
over  the  whole  world  are  commemorat- 
ing their  national  holiday  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  yesterday.  They  reaffirmed  on 
such  occasions  their  determination  to 
fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  native  Estonia. 

I  ask  that  all  Americans  Join  with 
world  public  opinion  and  support  them 
in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. 
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HON.  SAM  STRATTON,  RECIPIENT 
OP  -^'MINUTEMAN  OP  THE  YEAR" 
AWARD 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIC^HOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
night  of  last  week  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Stratton,  was  honored  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  in  being  named 
as  their  recipient  of  the  "Mlnuteman  of 
the  Year"  award. 

This  is  an  annual  award  presented  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  at  their 
annual  spring  meeting  to  the  individual 
who  has  done  the  most  toward  strength- 
ening the  defense  posture  of  this  Nation 
and  most  certainly  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Is  deserving  of  this  prestigious 
recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  going  to 
be  faced  with  a  determined  adversary 
willing  to  pay  the  terrible  price  of  achiev- 
ing Its  military  and  political  goals.  Re- 
cent events  in  Afghanistan  should  leave 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  aims 
and  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
share  Congressman  Stratton's  .lustlfl- 
able  concern  over  this  Nation's  defense 
posture  and  I  am  placing  his  remarks  in 
today's  Record  commending  them  to  the 
reading  of  each  Member  of  this  body: 

RxMARKs    or    Congressman    Samuxl    S. 
Stratton 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  my  fel- 
low members  of  the  ROA. 

You  have  done  me  a  signal  honor  tonight 
In  designating  me  as  your  Mlnuteman  for 


1980 — not  only  because  of  the  generous  sen- 
timents It  conveys:  but.  even  more,  because. 
Judging  from  the  signs  around,  1980  bids  fair 
to  become  the  Year  of  the  Mlnuteman! 

The  year,  that  Is — when  America  finally 
puts  aside  the  self-gullt  and  self-flagellation 
of  the  post-Vlet  Nam  period  and  goes  to 
work— not  just  to  talk  about  this  country  as 
the  strongest  country  on  earth — but  to  make 
It  that  In  actual  fact! 

And  the  surest  way  for  us  to  do  Just 
that  Is  to  remember  that  American  strength 
and  will  reside  ultimately  not  in  the  Pen- 
tagon but  In  the  understanding,  support  and 
contribution  of  every  single  American 
citizen. 

^n  that  spirit  I  accept  your  honor  with 
prlds  and  with  profound  thanks. 

This  evening  has  a  special  personal  signifi- 
cance for  me.  Like  a  few  of  us  here  tonight. 
I  grew  up  In  the  comfortable,  easy  years  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  As  college  undergraduates 
In  those  days  we  figured  It  was  fashionable 
to  be  against  defense.  We  held  peace  rallies. 
And  some  of  us  even  Joined  the  Veterans  of 
Future  Wars.  We  thought  we  were  pretty 
smart,  pretty  sophisticated— until  that  Sun- 
day morning  in  December  1941,  when  the 
Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  university  education  Is  a  great  thing 
But  there's  nothing  that  can  focus  a  mans 
mind  more  sharply  on  the  fundamental 
realities  of  life  than  falling  bombs — even 
when  they're  falling  6.000  miles  away! 

I  Joined  the  reserve  on  Monday  morning 
And,  like  most  of  the  rest  of  you,  I  stayed 
on  in  the  reserve  after  the  war  and  Joined 
the  ROA — determined  to  do  my  bit  to  see 
that  America  didn't  ever  repeat  those  cost- 
ly mistakes  the  democracies  made  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

We've  had  our  downs  as  well  as  our  ups 
In  the  35  years  since  then.  But  thank  God, 
we  have  had  organizations  like  the  BOA, 
the  veterans  groups,  the  Coalition  for  Peace 
through  Strength,  speaJcIng  out  repeatedly 
to  urge  America  to  keep  its  powder  dry, 
keep  Its  weapons  In  working  order,  and  keep 
Its  able-bodied  men  and  women  prepared 
do  to  their  duty. 

I  found  out  Just  how  effectively  the  ROA 
had  been  carrying  on  that  battle  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  In  1959  and  Joined 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  under 
Chairman  Carl  Vinson. 

Incidentally,  if  ever  there  was  a  place  to 
do  something  to  prevent  this  nation  from 
facing  a  hostile  world  again— as  we  did  In 
1941 — with  wooden  guns  and  cardboard 
tanks — the  House  Armed  Services  Commlt- 
has  been  that  place. 

Today  we  face  a  new  challenge,  which 
the  President  has  rightly  called  the  gravest 
challenge  to  world  peace  since  Hitler's  pan- 
zers began  their  drive  across  the  plains  of 
Europe. 

Over  the  past- 10  years  our  country  has 
been  going  through  a  period  of  military 
decline,  retrenchment  from  world-wide  In- 
volvement, and  open  hostility  to  military 
affairs — hauntlngly  reminiscent  of  what 
went  on  In  the  years  leading  up  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  Viet  Nam  syndrome. 

But  suddenly  now,  because  of  the  hostages 
In  Iran  and  the  Soviet  drive  Into  Afghani- 
stan, a  profound  change  has  come  over 
America.  It's  fashionable  to  be  patriotic 
again.  And  the  House  and  Senate  are  argu- 
ing now,  not  about  who  can  cut  the  most 
out  of  Harold  Brown's  defense  budget,  but 
who  can  add  the  most  to  It. 

Wo  have  been  challenged — rudely  and 
brutally— by  another  super  power.  A  power 
that,  somehow  without  realizing  It,  we  have 
allowed  to  get  ahecul  of  us  In  raw  military 
power.  A  power  that.  In  our  honest  quest 
for  peace,  contentment,  and  the  ennobling 
virtues  of  human  progress,  we  have  per- 
mitted to  gain  the  clear  Imoresslon  that 
America  Is  weak  and  has  lost  Its  courage. 

It  would  be  eMy  for  us  In  ROA  to  say 
"we  told  you  so."  Many  observers  have  been 
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consistently  warning  of  the  grave  Implica- 
tions of  our  continuing  military  decline,  our 
unilateral  abandonment  of  new  high  tech- 
aology  weaponry,  and  oiu-  failure  to  make 
credible  responses  to  threatening  develop- 
ments In  Angola,  Cuba,  and  elsewhere. 

But  this  Is  no  time  for  recrimination.  It  Is 
t  time  to  look  ahead,  and  to  rally  round 
the  fiag,  as  Americans  traditionally  have 
done  In  times  of  trouble. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  recognized 
the  gravity  of  this  challenge,  and  ordered  a 
180  degree  course  change.  What  better  task 
than  to  Join  hands  with  these  new  converts 
and  make  sure  that  America  moves  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  correct  the  shortages  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  past? 

That  Is  precisely  what  the  House  Armed 
S«Trtces  Committee  Intends  to  do  with  the 
President's  defense  budget  In  the  weeks 
ahead.  But  we  need  the  help  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  BOA,  and  of  every  other  defense- 
minded  group. 

Because  even  though  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration has  made  a  180  degree  turn,  many  of 
the  traditional  opponents  of  defense  are  still 
around,  some  In  positions  of  Infiuence — apol- 
ogizing for  Afghanistan,  attacking  our  sup- 
port for  the  Shah,  and  deploring  spending 
extra  money  for  defense  Instead  of  handing 
It  over  to  the  leftist  government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

This  Is  not  the  time  or  place  to  run  through 
any  detailed  shopping  list  of  what  we  need 
in  terms  of  weapons  and  strategies  to  achieve 
a  convincing  deterrent  posture  In  the  Persian 
Oulf. 

But  there  Is  one  area  of  military  prepared- 
ness which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  Be- 
serve  Officers  Association,  and  which  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  restoring  the  credibility 
of  America's  revived  defense  establishment. 

I  am  taivine  about  military  manpower,  and 
In  particular  the  key  role  that  must  be  played 
by  the  citizen  soldier,  sailor,  and  airman — 
the  traditional  American  Mlnuteman. 

Five  months  ago  the  Hovse  Armed  Services 
Committee  brought  Its  annual  defense  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  House  floor  for  final 
consideration.  Incorporated  in  that  bill  was 
a  section  providing  for  the  revival  of  selec- 
tive service  registration.  That  section  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  by  a  large  malorlty  of  the  com- 
mittee. According  to  the  opinion  polls  It  was 
also  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Yet  registration  was  opposed  at  that  time 
by  the  civilian  heads  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  White  House.  When  the 
final  vote  was  taken  it  went  down  to  defeat 
by  over  100  votes. 

Now  President  Carter  has  come  back  to 
Congress  to  ask  for  that  authority  which  he 
turned  down  Just  last  fall.  I  believe  we 
should  give  him  that  authority,  and  do  It  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Nothing,  In  my  Judgment,  could  demon- 
strate more  convincingly,  to  our  allies  and 
to  our  adversaries,  that  America  has  Indeed 
changed  course,  that  we  do  mean  business, 
and  that  we  do  intend  to  defend  our  basic 
national  Interests. 

Clearly,  a  country  whose  citizens  are 
openly  hesitant  about  making  themselves 
available  for  military  service  ds  hardly  likely 
to  offer  any  convincing  deterrent  to  a  deter- 
mined foe. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  heard  In  Con- 
gress lately,  however,  there  is  a  chance  that 
a  decisive  vote  in  favor  of  draft  registration 
may  be  sidetracked. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  proposed 
we  register  women  as  well  as  men.  A  large 
majority  of  the  committee  and  of  the  House 
oppose  registering  women.  Quite  properly  so. 
In  my  view,  since  women  are  barred  by  law 
fronri.  combat. 

But  if  registration  Is  limited  to  men.  then 
no  additional  legislation  is  needed,  since  the 
President  already  has  that  authority. 

So,    it    has    been    argued,    since    drafting 


women  is  controversial,  why  report  out  any 
bill  at  all?  Just  let  the  President  do  it  by 
executive  order,  and  then  we  can  avoid  a 
hassle  In  the  House  and  a  filibuster  in  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
VnThat  we  need  desperately  today  is  a  clear- 
cut  public  manifestation  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  and  the  President — 5  months  after 
that  last  negative  vote — are  united  on  tak- 
ing the  first  significant  step  toward  provid- 
ing the  military  manpower  we  need  to  deter 
further  Soviet  aggression  in  the  Persian 
Gulf! 

We  need  a  Congressional  vote  for  registra- 
tion. We  need  It  by  a  big  margin.  And  we 
need  It  soon.  I  urge  the  membership  of  BOA 
to  1oln  in  pushing  for  just  such  a  vote. 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  registration 
let  me  mention  a  second  matter.  I  spoke  the 
other  day  with  the  commander  of  the  New 
York  State  National  Guard.  We  were  up  at 
the  Winter  Olympics  in  Lake  Placid.  We  had 
a  lot  of  time  to  chat.  We  were  waiting  for  a 
bus! 

The  commander  said  he  hoped  Congress 
wouldn't  stop  with  registration.  He  suggested 
we  take  the  next  step  and  go  ahead  with 
examination  and  classification.  In  other 
words,  we  should  not  only  get  a  list  of  the 
eligible  young  men.  but  find  out  which  ones 
are  physically  fit  for  service.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  New  York  would  be  register- 
ing about  212.000  young  men.  aged  10  and  20. 
If  those  212.000  were  classified— 1-A.  4-P.  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be — the  General  fig- 
ured that  at  least  4,000  of  that  212.000  would 
end  up  volunteering  for  the  National  Guard. 
That,  he  said,  would  fill  all  the  current  va- 
cancies in  the  guard. 

I  was  surprised  at  first.  But  the  answer,  of 
course,  is — as  It  was  in  Viet  Nam — that  if  a 
young  man  knows  he's  l-A.  and  is  thus  likely 
to  be  called  at  the  first  emergency,  he'd 
might  well  opt  for  the  Guard  or  the  reserve 
now,  rather  than  wait  for  the  regulars  later 
on. 

This  is  an  interesting  thought.  We  do  need 
to  fill  up  the  Guard  and  the  reserve.  I  think 
we  should  move  on  to  classification. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  one  other  point. 
Many  of  those  pushing  hardest  for  registra- 
tion today  are  also  telling  us  they  have  no 
Intention  of  going  to  an  actual  draft.  All 
they  want  registration  for,  they  say,  is  for 
"symbolism." 

But  if  registration  symbolizes  anything  it 
symbolizes  America's  willingness  to  generate 
not  only  the  weapons  of  defense  but  also  the 
personnel  needed  to  operate  and  maintain 
those  weapons. 

Pretending  that  registration  has  no  pos- 
sible relation  to  the  draft  may  be  good  poll- 
tics.  But  this  is  a  poor  time  to  be  kidding 
the  American  people.  Beglstration — except 
to  the  the  extent  my  Olympics  friend  sug- 
gested— doesn't  put  a  single  man  into  uni- 
form. Yet  our  most  critical  shortage  today 
is  manpower.  How  can  we  present  a  believ- 
able deterrent  without  manpower?  We  send 
1,800  Marines  to  the  Persian  Oulf  to  confront 
90,000  Soviet  troops.  Does  anybody  think  the 
Bussians  can't  count? 

And  what  good  Is  it  to  have  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of  eligible  men  unless 
the  men  on  that  list  also  know  how  to  do  the 
Job  they  will  have  to  do  in  an  emergency? 

Maybe  we  should  take  a  lesson  from  our 
European  friends.  In  Switzerland,  for  in- 
stance, every  able-bodied  young  man  is 
called  up  for  mUltary  training  at  the  age  of 
20,  stays  In  for  6  months,  and  then  returns 
home,  taking  his  rifle  wltb  blm.  For  the  next 
12  years  he  reports  annually  for  3  weeks  of 
summer  training. 

If  we  were  to  do  the  same  on  even  a  more 
limited  basis,  over  the  next  few  years  It 
would  give  xis,  without  too  much  disruption 
in  personal  lives,  a  substantial  pool  of  cap- 
able, trained  military  manpower  In  the  In- 
dividual Beedy  Beserve. 


In  my  Judgment  we  have  gone  as  far  ■■ 
we  can  go  in  trying  to  attract  ooore  men  and 
women  to  volunteer  for  mUltary  service  on 
the  basis  of  money  alone. 

The  BOA  Mlnuteman,  on  the  other  hand, 
symbolizes  an  individual  who  volunteers  for 
service  not  for  money  but  out  of  a  feeling 
of  obligation  to  serve  his  country. 

For  all  too  long  our  defense  leaders  have 
neglected  our  reserves,  sought  each  year  to 
cut  their  numbers,  relegated  them  in  in- 
ferior status  and  to  neglect. 

It  Is  time  to  put  an  end  to  that.  If  we  are 
to  end  our  weakness  In  manpower,  it  can 
I>e8t  be  done  with  reservists,  not  career  pro- 
fessionals. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  upgrade  those  dviUan  offi- 
cials, in  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
in  the  individual  services,  who  are  In  charge 
of  reserve  activities.  And  it  is  time  too  to 
pay  a  lot  more  attention  to  Chairman  Price's 
Total  Force  bUl,  H  Jl.  6076. 

The  steps  I  have  outlined  here  tonight  are 
not  of  course  the  only  steps  that  we  need 
to  take  to  turn  this  coiuitry  around.  But 
they  are  steps  which  can  be  taken  now.  It 
wUl  take  seven  years  to  get  another  carrier 
built  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  will  be  an- 
other 4  or  5  years  before  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  will  be  ready  for  action.  But  we 
can  restructure  our  mlUtary  manpower  by 
restoring  our  reserves  to  their  proper  posi- 
tion almost  overnight. 

Bobert  Kennedy  used  to  remind  us  that 
"All  that  is  needed  for  evil  to  triumph  Is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing." 

WeU,  I  beUeve  here  is  a  program  to  which 
this  great  organization  can  give  a  uniquely 
effective  push. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  time  Is  not  on 
our  side.  As  Winston  Churchill  put  it  so 
eloquently  as  England  faced  the  Battle  of 
Brltam: 

"Come,  then,  let  us  to  the  battle,  to  the 

toll,  and  to  the  task. 
Each  in  his  own  way;  each  at  his  own 

station. 
Let  this  great  nation  move  forward  to- 
gether. 
There  is  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost." 


ARIZONA  NEEDS  ORME  DAM 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarits 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  2  years  the  Phoenix  area  and  its 
population  of  over  1.5  million  has  been 
hit  with  devastating  floods  that  could 
have  been  prevented  by  a  dam  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers 
14  miles  east  of  Phoenix. 

Orme  Dam  was  authorized  by  Congress 
as  part  of  the  central  Arizona  project  in 
1968. 

It  immediately  became  the  target  of 
environmentalists,  who  had  failed  to 
make  their  case  against  the  dam  during 
legislative  action  on  the  CAP. 

At  the  last  minute.  President  Carter 
demanded  elimination  of  Orme  Dam 
from  the  CAP  3  years  ago  as  the  price  for 
removing  the  entire  CAP  from  his  water 
projects  "hit  list." 

Since  that  action,  Arizonans  have  suf- 
fered many  deaths,  suffering,  and  more 
than  $300  million  in  property  damage  in 
the  Phoenix  area  alone  from  four  mas- 
sive floods. 

Members  of  Congress  from  the  Phoe- 
nix area  have  been  solidly  on  record  for 
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Orme  Dam  all  along,  and  now  our  Gover- 
nor has  just  annoimced  his  support  for 
prompt  construction  of  an  Orme  facility. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Andrus 
should  bow  to  the  will  of  our  people  and 
join  in  supporting  prompt  construction 
of  this  vitally  needed  flood  control  and 
water  storage  project  in  Arizona. 

Enclosed  is  a  f actsheet  on  Orme  Dam : 
The  Case  for  Orme  Dam 

Orme  Dam.  to  be  located  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers  14  miles  east 
of  Phoenix,  was  authorized  by  Congress  as  a 
unit  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  under 
Public  Law  90-537,  enacted  on  Sept.  30,  1968. 
However,  owing  to  opposition  from  environ- 
mental and  other  Interests,  Orme  Dam  has 
not  been  built. 

Had  Orme  Dam  been  given  the  priority  It 
should  have  received  since  CAP  construc- 
tion began  in  1971,  Its  flood  control  capabil- 
ity would  have  prevented  more  than  $300 
million  ot  pr<^)erty  damage  In  the  greater 


Phoenix  area  from  four  major  floods  In  the 
past  two  years. 

As  planned,  the  195-foot  high  dam  to  be 
built  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(now  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Serv- 
ice) would  have  been  completed  In  4  to  5 
years.  The  cost  of  Orme  Dam  and  all  related 
work  was  Initially  estimated  at  $95.8  million. 
The  dam's  total  reservoir  capacity  would  be 
1,650,000  acre-feet,  greater  than  the  cipacity 
of  Roosevelt  Dam,  with  flood  control  capacity 
of  950.000  acre-feet.  The  reservoir  would  be 
operated  to  control  a  standard  project  flood 
peak  discharge  of  290.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond down  to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
the  Orme  site. 

As  the  following  facts  demonstrate.  Orme 
Dam's  ability  to  control  the  flow  of  water 
from  a  standard  project  flood  down  to  50,000 
cubic  feet  per  second — a  flow  that  Phoenix 
bridges  and  street  crossings  are  more  than 
adequate  to  withstand — would  have  pre- 
vented the  devastation  of  the  past  four  floods 
since  March,   1978: 


Peak  discharge  (c.f.s.) 


Flood  date 


Granite 
Reef  > 


Tempe 
Bridge' 


Ettimated  cost  of 

property  damages 


March  1978 

December  1978  to  January  1979. 

March  to  April  1979 

February  1980 


96.000 
110,000 
75,900 
51,300 
180.000 


122,000 
140,000 
88,000 
67,800 
180,000 


$66, 000, 000 
63, 000, 000-80, 000, 000 

70. 000, 000 
90,000,000 


I  Granite  Reef  is  1  mi  downstream  from  the  Orme  site  at  the  confluence  of  the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers 

«  Gauged  by  U.S.  Geological  Survey  at  Jointhead  Dam,  between  48th  St.  and  Tempe  Bridge.  Additional  water  flow  into  the  Salt 
Hiwer  below  Granite  Reef,  from  ram  and  other  sources,  accounts  for  the  higher  rate  of  discharge  at  Tempe  Bridge. 

1  That  statement  was  made  three  years  ago. 

It  was  made  In  this  very  room. 
It  was  made  by  me. 

At  the  time.  I  was  trying  to  make  the  point 
to  the  members  of  the  House,  including 
members  of  my. own  party,  that  defense  levels 
should  not  be  determined  according  to  some- 
one's plan  for  domestic  spending  or  accord- 
ing to  someone's  favorite  theories  of  eco- 
nomic stimulation. 

Now,  let  me  quote  something  else : 
"In  the  overall  Judgment  of  this  commit- 
tee, based  on  extensive  hearings  and  study, 
our  military  posture  over  the  past  several 
years  has  been  on  the  decline  relative  to 
Soviet  advances  in  both  technology  and  mili- 
tary capability.  The  present  trends,  which  are 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be 
reversed  if  the  United  States  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  Its  ability  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  deter  aggression," 

This  statement  was  made  about  a  month 
after  the  earlier  quote — in  April,  1977.  It  was 
contained  In  the  report  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  defense  authorization  bill 
for  flscal  year  1978. 

I  oould  quote  from  other  reports  of  the 
conunlttee  during  the  decade  of  the  70"s  that 
carried  the  same  warning.  And  invariably.  In 
making  that  warning  we  pointed  out  that 
the  trend  that  had  developed  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  be  quickly  reversed. 
The  combination  of  the  long  development 
time  required  for  new  wei^Kjns  systems  and 
the  long  period  during  which  we  neither  re- 
placed our  major  strategic  systems  nor  suffi- 
ciently modernized  our  conventional  forces 
means  that  It  will  be  the  latter  half  of  the 
1980's  before  the  trend  lines  recross  In  our 
favor.  And  that  is  true  under  the  best  of 
circumstances. 

The  whole  purpose  of  those  warnings  was 
to  get  across  the  message  that  our  military 
capability  must  be  such  that  it  can  defend 
our  interest  at  times  and  In  places  not  of  our 
own  choosing. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  Vietnam  is  that  it 
created  a  national  mind-set  that  defense 
levels  were  something  arbitrary.  We  would 
not  undertake  any  more  "adventures"  like 
Vietnam  go  we  could  reduce  the  defense 
budget  and  put  the  money  elsewhere. 


CONGRESSMAN  MELVIN  PRICE 
OUTLINES  AMERICA'S  DEFENSE 
REQUIREMENTS 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  Mr.  Melvin 
Price,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  he  outlined  the 
needs  and  the  future  of  America's  de- 
fense requirements.  No  one  person  has 
contributed  more  to  insure  the  readiness 
of  our  defense  capabilities  than  Chair- 
man Price,  and  no  one  person  has  been 
more  instnmiental  in  alerting  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  the  need  for 
a  strong  defense  and  balancing  that  need 
with  other  demanding  priorities. 

I    commend    the    chairman    on    his 
speech  and  insert  it  in  the  Record  for 
each  Member  to  study. 
Remarks  of  the  JIonorable  Melvin   Price 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  today  about 
some  matters  concerning  national  defense. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  manner  In  which 
we  approach  defense  planning  this  year 

Let  me  begin  by  quoting  something  for 

"Our  priorities  are  sometimes  dictated  by 
developments  beyond  our  control.  For  ex- 
ample, developments  which  we  could  not 
control  have  forced  us  to  give  a  much  higher 
priority  to  national  energy  resources  than 
we  could  have  predicted  a  decade  ago 

Similarly,  our  national  defense  require- 
ments are  dictated  by  external  developments 
potential  external  threats,  bevond  our  con- 
trol. The  vast  Increase  In  Soviet  mlUUry 
might  is  real.  I  don't  know  any  responsible 
official   who  denies  it.   We  have  to  take  it 

r"e;uir'^m°er"'"    '••'*»™'"'"«   °-   <le^ense 
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Essentially,  we  did  that. 

We  did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  our  »- 
sources  going  to  public  purposes.  Oovem- 
ment  takes  22.3  percent  of  Gross  National 
Product  today.  The  flgure  averaged  19.5  ner- 
cent  m  the  1960"s.  ^ 

But  we  reduced  the  amount  going  for  de- 
fense. Defense  spending  last  year  was  4  6  per- 
cent of  GNP.  During  the  Nlxon-Pord  yeareof 
the  poet-Vietnam  period,  1973-77,  it  was  5  4 
percent.  During  President  Kennedy's  term  oJ 
office  It  averaged  over  9  percent. 

So  there  Is  no  question  that  we  can  afford 
to  spend  more  on  national  security. 

But  those  of  us  who  warned  that  we  might 
not  be  ready  in  a  crisis  were  ignored  like 
Cassandra. 

So  now  a  crisis  has  come.  And  suddenly  the 
whole  country  Is  aware  that  we  are  not  ready 

For  most  of  the  decade  of  the  70s  our 
«)mmlttee  warned  that  the  planning  for  the 
Navy  was  not  realistic  In  terms  of  potential 
worldwide  commitments  and  that  failure  to 
build  major  combatant  ships  with  nuclear 
power  would  limit  our  naval  combat 
capability.  ""muai 

The  present  crises  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
have  reminded  us.  as  such  crises  invariably 
do,  how  very  much  we  are  a  maritime  power 
Throughout  the  period  of  the  70's  various 
civilian  experts,  most  of  whom  have  never 
been  to  sea.  had  been  redefining  the  role  of 
the  Navy  and  telling  us  that  we  do  not  need 
ships  for  the  power  projection  mission.  When 
the  crisis  developed  in  the  Middle  East  our 
first  response,  as  It  always  is.  was  to  send 
a  naval  task  force  into  the  Indian  Ocean— led 
by  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  Somehow  all 
of  those  sophisticated  studies  seem  to  have 
dropped  from  sight. 

The  longer  one  waits  to  start  reversing  a 
trend,  the  longer  it  will  take  to  do  so.  And 
the  more  it  will  cost.  If  the  effort  to  mod- 
ernize our  forces  had  begun  In  the  70's,  it 
could  have  been  started  at  a  time  when  the 
Inflation  rate  was  5  or  6  percent.  Today  the 
inflation  rate  is  over  13  percent.  So  the  effort 
to  catch  up  will  cost  more.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Soviets  have  not  slack- 
ened their  own  efforts  and  that  In  many 
areas,  their  quantitative  production  capacity 
far  exceeds  oiu-  own. 

What  is  needed  Is  the  resolve  for  a  sus- 
tained effort  over  time.  It  will  require  steady 
real  growth  In  the  defense  budget  during 
the  decade  of  the  80's.  discipline  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  to  make  realistic  budget  decisions, 
and  the  wisdom  to  choose  our  defense  pri- 
orities carefully. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  present  attitude 
in  Washington  could  lead  to  wasted  efforts  to 
try  to  correct  all  our  defense  shortcomings 
in  a  hurry  and  fail  to  build  the  resolve  we 
need  for  the  long  haul. 

The  climate  has  changed  radically  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago  that  It  was 
very  hard  to  find  a  Hawk  around  here.  But 
I  haven't  seen  a  Dove  fly  past  In  several 
months  now. 

What  we  need  in  facing  our  defense  re- 
quirements for  the  1980's  is  neither  the  at- 
titude of  the  Dove  nor  the  attitude  of  the 
Hawk,  but  rather  the  staying  power  of  the 
Golden  Plover.  The  Golden  Plover  flies  the 
longest  sustained  flight  of  any  known  bird, 
from  Massachusetts  to  South  Africa,  a  dis- 
tance of  8,000  miles,  without  ever  stopping. 
It  seems  clear  already  that,  to  provide 
even  the  growth  projected  In  the  President's 
plans,  the  budget  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
higher  than  requested.  Two  reasons  alone 
can  be  cited :  ( 1 )  the  Increased  cost  of  energy 
above  what  is  provided  in  the  budget— in 
the  case  of  the  Defense  Department  probably 
approaching  $5  to  $7  billion  in  flscal  1981; 
and  (2)  the  budget  presumes  legislative  sav- 
ings which  have  been  retected  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  and  are  unlikely  to  be  real- 
ized in  the  present  year. 

So  even  without  new  programs,  the  defense 
budget  is  going  to  need  more  fimds. 
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There  are  some  people  who  call  for  a  re- 
duction in  taxes,  a  balancing  of  the  federal 
budget,  and  a  huge  increase  In  defense 
spending  all  at  the  same  time. 

They  are  called  Hepublicans. 

They  are  not  called  realists. 

There  Just  simply  are  not  a  lot  of  extra 
dollars  available  to  spend  on  all  the  lower 
priority  programs  some  of  us  would  like  to 
have  or  to  invest  In  systems  which  will  not 
be  available  for  many  years. 

I  think  the  hardest  thing  we  have  to  do  Is 
choose  our  priorities  correctly.  And,  In  my 
view,  the  items  of  highest  priority  are  neither 
the  most  glamorous  nor  have  the  most  pow- 
erful constituencies.  In  some  cases,  they 
might  be  said  to  have  no  constituency  at  all. 

I  think  our  first  priority  is  improved  read- 
iness of  our  present  forces  in  the  short  term. 
This  involves  providing  for  additional  budget 
authority  In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
area  so  that  our  forces  have  the  adequate 
and  realistic  training  they  require  to  be  truly 
ready.  It  means  Increased  procurement  of 
spares  and  repair  parts  so  that  fewer  of  our 
ships,  planes  and  guns  will  be  In  the  lower 
readiness  categories.  It  means  adequate  fi- 
nancing for  flying  hours  for  our  military  pi- 
lots and  steaming  hours  for  our  naval  ships, 
and  for  ship  overhauls,  aircraft  engine  re- 
work and  depot  maintenance. 

It  means  procurement  of  missiles  and  am- 
munition at  a  rate  sufficient  to  get  our  in- 
ventory levels  up  to  what  Is  required  and 
provisions  for  our  troops  to  be  able  to  have 
sufficient  armament  to  train  realistically 
with  their  weapons. 

As  important  as  anything,  improved  readi- 
ness means  increasing  the  readiness,  the  re- 
tention, and  the  morale  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  forces,  active  and  re- 
serve. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  consider  improved 
pay  for  our  armed  forces.  The  so-called  cost 
of  living  raises  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
either  cost  of  living  or  private  Industry  pay. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  major  effort 
to  rectify  shortcomings  In  those  benefit  areas 
which  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  mo- 
rale and  the  retention  of  our  armed  forces — 
such  as  medical  care  and  housing. 

Lastly,  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  a 
condition  wlilch  shows  that  we  are  truly  pre- 
pared to  mobilize  forces  in  an  emergency  and 
are  prepared  to  take  such  steps  as  necessary 
to  see  that  we  have  adequate  manpower  in 
our  armed  forces.  We  are  entering  what  may 
be  the  last  few  critical  years  In  determining 
whether  the  all-volunteer  force  is  a  viable 
concept  for  our  nation. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  additional 
efforts  will  make  the  all-volunteer  force  work, 
we  must  return  to  registration  as  a  precon- 
dition for  Improved  mobilization.  It  is  some- 
times forgotten  that  ^be  efforts  to  create  an 
all-volunteer  force  in  the  early  70's  never 
assumed  that  the  force  would  be  sufficient  in 
all  war-time  scenarios:  rather  It  was  always 
assumed  that  mobilization  would  be  required 
If  war  came. 

Last  year  our  committee  proposed  registra- 
tion onlv  and  stated  clearly  that  going  to 
registration  now  to  improve  mobilization  ca- 
pability did  not  mean  induction.  The  Ad- 
ministration opposed  that  proposal  at  the 
time  and  it  was  defeated  on  the  House  floor. 
In  two  separate  roll  calls.  It  lost  by  89  votes 
and  104  votes. 

The  President  has  now  proposed  registra- 
tion and  again  I  support  It. 

■The  President  can  register  young  males 
under  present  law.  That  is.  he  needs  no  new 
legislative  authority  for  the  registration  of 
fn^Jl;.^*  ^^'^^  approximately  $12  million  in 
Mditlonal  appropriation  for  the  Selective 
s>ervlce  System  and  such  is  now  being  con- 
sidj^ed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

rhe  President  has  also  proposed  register- 
ing women. 

For  this,  new  legislation  would  be  required. 

The  proposed  bill  to  register  women  has 

oeen  submitted  and  is  being  considered  by 


the  subcommittee  chaired  by  Mr.  White  of 
Texas. 

I  anticipate  that  the  proposal  to  register 
women  will  have  substantial  opposition  both 
In  the  committee  and  In  the  House.  Because 
of  the  size  of  the  eligible  male  population, 
there  Is  no  absolute  military  necessity  to 
have  women  register.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
registration  of  men  will  go  forward  regard- 
less of  how  the  House  votes  on  registering 
women. 

The  question  inevitably  arises  as  to  the 
possibility  of  conscription  in  the  future.  In 
my  opinion,  avoiding  a  return  to  Induction 
would  require  substantial  additional  invest- 
ment of  our  resources  in  some  form  In  an 
effort  to  attract  additional  qualified  man- 
power. 

It  Is  my  own  view  that  such  an  effort 
should  take  the  form  of  substantial  addi- 
tional educational  assistance  for  new  re- 
cruits. This  is  a  kind  of  incentive  which  pro- 
vides long  term  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole 
(such  as  the  O.I.  bill  did  after  World  War  II) 
and  attracts  individuals  from  all  segments 
of  society  who  are  capable  of  performing  well 
In  the  military  and  who  are  well  motivated. 

In  summary.  I  invite  you  to  Join  a  new 
constituency  in  behalf  of  readiness  and 
steadfastness. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  our  armed  services 
are  ready  now.  Let  us  put  our  first  efforts 
Into  the  need  of  our  present  forces  and  the 
well-being  of  our  military  personnel. 

And  let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  long, 
sustained,  measured  effort  to  make  sure  that 
in  the  future  we  are  going  to  be  second  to 
none.  Let  us  show  discipline  In  Judging 
priorities. 

And  let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  gives  first  priority  to  a  strong 
national  defense. 


THE  FEDERAL  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Federal  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  to  provide  desperately  needed 
funds  to  revive  the  school  systems  of 
our  coimtry.  As  proposition  13  fever 
sv;eeps  through  the  country,  increasingly 
school  budgets  are  being  cut,  depriving 
children  of  enrichment  courses,  increas- 
ing the  size  of  classes,  and  jeopardizing 
the  quality  of  our  educational  system.  In- 
creasingly, the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  fill  this  vacuum  if  the 
quality  of  education  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  Federal  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Assistance  Act  author- 
izes basic  grants  directly  to  the  local 
educational  agencies  in  an  amount  equal 
to  $100  for  every  child  in  that  school  dis- 
trict. This  grant  program  would  provide 
approximately  $4.2  billion  in  new  Fed- 
eral assistance.  The  grants  wuuld  be  in- 
creased to  $150  per  student  in  fiscal  year 

1982,  and  $200  per  student  in  fiscal  year 

1983.  The  administration  is  simple,  the 
paperwork  minimal.  These  grants  could 
be  used  for  those  needs  which  the  local 
educational  agency  determines  are  most 
pressing.  For  example,  the  school  district 
could  hire  needed  teachers,  eliminate 
architectual  barriers  to  the  handicapped, 
reduce  class  size,  or  do  many  other  things 
for  which  assistance  is  not  presently 
available.  This  act  will  provide  financial 


assistance  without  weakening  State  and 
local  control  over  education. 

While  the  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  elementary  and  secondary 
education  rests  at  the  local  level,  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  be- 
come a  partner  with  the  States  and  lo- 
calities in  assuring  the  availability  of  a 
high  quality  education  to  all  children 
in  this  country.  Increased  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies will  not  only  supplement  the  local 
school  budgets,  it  will  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  local  property  taxes. 

Th3  heavy  use  of  property  taxes  for 
financing  education  places  an  enormous 
burden  on  homeowners  and  creates  many 
inequities.  We  must  eUminate  situations 
such  as  homeowners  being  forced  to  sell 
their  homes  because  they  cannot  pay 
their  property  tax  bills.  Some  property 
tax  relief  is  available  presently  but  it  is 
not  sufficient.  In  addition,  as  the  birth 
rate  drops,  we  can  expect  reduced  econ- 
omies of  scale  in  the  operation  of  our 
public  schools  and  a  consequent  rise  in 
the  cost  of  running  them. 

In  1977-78,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments contributed  92  percent  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  budg- 
ets nationally.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  was  only  8  percent.  In  New 
York,  the  Federal  share  is  only  5  percent, 
with  the  State  support  approximately  40 
percent  and  the  localities  share  55  per- 
cent. Localities  simply  cannot  afford 
higher  property  taxes  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion. Federal  assistance  is  warranted  and 
overdue. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Elemoitary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965, 
the  Federal  Government  assumed  a  new, 
stronger  role  in  education.  The  ESEA 
provided  categorical  assistance  designed 
to  meet  specific  educational  needs — com- 
pensatory, vocational  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation, for  example — and  other  programs 
that  supported  national  goals. 

After  the  passage  of  ESEA,  Federal 
aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion doubled.  Unfortunately,  since  1965, 
the  level  of  Federal  funding  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant  at  8  percent 
of  school  revenues.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
recent  Federal  registration  requiring 
school  districts  to  provide  an  appropriate 
education  to  all  handicapped  children. 
This  new  mandate  was  accompanied  by 
a  promise  of  Federal  assistance.  While  I 
support  the  goals  of  this  act,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  Federal  Government's 
failure  to  live  up  to  its  responsibility  to 
help  pay  for  this  program.  I  will  cwitinue 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
to  push  for  substantial  increases  in  fund- 
ing for  this  program  in  the  future. 

The  new  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  established  as  an  indication  of 
the  importance  of  education  to  this  Na- 
tion. Passage  of  the  Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Assistance  Act 
would  be  an  appropriate  measure  to  fol- 
low. This  bill  will  not  resolve  the  long 
and  complex  controversy  over  education 
funding  or  the  equality  of  education  re- 
sources, but  I  think  it  is  imnortant  that 
more  of  the  cost  of  education  be  shifted 
from  regressive  property  and  sales  taxes 
to  the  more  orogressive  Federal  income 
tax.  It  is  mv  Prm  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  would  agree  that  Federal 
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revenues  used  for  education  are  dollars 
well  spent,  for  education  of  our  youth  is 
our  most  critical  investment  in  America's 
future. 

The  text  of  the  Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Assistance  Act 
follows: 

H.B.  6698 

A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  unrestricted 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies 

Be  it  etuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1980". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  heavy  use  of  property  taxes 
for  financing  education  places  a  tremendous 
financial  burden  on  taxpayers;  and 

(2)  that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the  State 
and  local  governments  in  making  available  to 
all  children  an  education  of  high  quality  In 
the  public  school  system. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  the 
funds  appropriated  under  section  6  for  a 
fiscal  year,  make  a  payment  to  each  local 
educational  agency  In  an  amount  equal  to — 

(1)  •100  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  under  section  4  with  respect 
to  such  agency  for  fiscal  year  1981; 

(2)  $150  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  under  section  4  with  respect 
to  such  agency  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 

(3)  »200  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  under  section  4  with  respect 
to  such  agency  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(b)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 
propriated tmder  section  is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  in  full  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which  all 
local  educational  agencies  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive under  this  section,  the  amount  paid  to 
such  agencies  shall  be  ratably  reduced  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  bring  such  payments 
within  the  limits  of  the  amount  so  appropri- 
ated. If  additional  funds  become  available 
for  making  payments  under  this  section  for 
any  such  year,  such  reduced  amounts  shall 
be  increased  on  the  same  basis  that  they 
were  reduced. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  section  3,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  number  of  children 
aged  five  through  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the 
school  district  of  each  local  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  avsaiable  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  such  agencies  (or,  if  such 
data  Is  not  available  for  such  agencies,  for 
counties) . 

S«c.  6.  Funds  provided  to  local  educational 
agencies  under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  by 
such  agencies  only  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  own  funds. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  In 
full  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which  all  local 
educational  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  section  3(a)  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982, 
and  1983. 

Sec.  7.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  and 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  set  forth  in  section  198(a) 
(10)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 


MORE  GOLD  MEDALS  FOR  HEIDEN. 
U.S.  HOCKEY  TEAM 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  will 
provide  for  the  striking  of  congressional 


gold  medals  for  Olympic  speed  skating 
hero  Eric  Heiden  and  the  U.S.  ice  hockey 
team. 

The  gold  medals  will  be  designed  by 
the  Mint  and  presented  by  the  President. 
Bronze  duplicates  of  the  gold  medals  will 
be  sold  to  the  public.  Any  profits  for  the 
bronze  medals  will  go  to  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  searching 
for  heroes,  we  had  to  look  no  further 
than  Lake  Placid  to  find  a  perhaps  over- 
looked hero  and  a  group  of  undiscov- 
ered heroes. 

The  accomplishments  of  Eric  Heiden 
may  well  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
athletic  performances  of  all  time  but  be- 
cause we  are  a  nation  more  in  tune  to 
sports  such  as  football,  basketball,  and 
baseball  we  may  not  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  his  performance.  It  ranks  with 
Babe  Ruth's  60  home  runs,  Joe  DiMag- 
gio's  56-game  hitting  streak.  Wilt  Cham- 
berlain's 100-point  game,  and  the 
ground  gaining  records  of  O.  J.  Simpson 
and  Jim  Brown.  In  fact  it  ranks  with 
every  accomplishment  in  sports. 

Not  only  has  no  athlete  ever  won  five 
gold  medals  in  a  winter  Olympics,  but 
only  one  other  has  even  entered  five 
events.  And  Heiden's  victories  were  not 
flukes.  He  broke  Olympic  records  in  ev- 
ery race  and  in  the  10,000-meter  race  he 
broke  the  world  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Eric  Heiden  is  perhaps  better  known 
and  better  appreciated  in  Europe  than 
he  is  in  his  own  country.  I  do  not  know 
if  that  is  true.  But  by  presenting  him 
with  a  congressional  gold  medal  we  cer- 
tainly will  be  showing  him  our  Nation's 
recognition  and  appreciation. 

The  victory  of  the  hockey  team  in  the 
Olympic  tournament  is  being  called  one 
of  the  greatest  upsets  in  sports.  Seeded 
seventh  in  the  Olympics  and  a  10-3  loser 
to  the  Soviet  Union  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Olympics  began,  the  U.S.  team 
would  have  shocked  the  experts  by  win- 
ning even  a  bronze  medal.  But  the  team 
won  the  gold  and  in  the  next  to  last 
game  defeated  the  Russians  4-3.  This  is 
the  same  Russian  team  that  until  yester- 
day had  been  called  the  best  in  the  world 
and  had  defeated  many  professional 
hockey  teams.  But  the  Russians  are  no 
longer  the  best — that  title  and  the  gold 
medal  belongs  to  the  U.S.  team.  It  is  a 
team  that  has  captured  the  imagination 
of  every  American.  In  every  game  except 
one,  the  Americans  had  to  come  from 
behind  to  win  and  in  the  final  game 
against  Finland  the  team  had  to  over- 
come three  last  period  penalties  to  pre- 
serve the  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  American  team  during  those 
last  period  penalties  when  it  was  forced 
to  skate  one  man  short,  typifies  the 
spirit  of  the  team.  Instead  of  falling 
back  and  waiting  the  Americans  at- 
tacked and  at  times  looked  as  if  they 
had  the  man  advantage. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  saw  the 
U.S.  hockey  team  can  ever  forget  its 
performance  and  certainly  the  gold 
medal  and  bronze  duplicates  will  make 
the  memory  even  more  vivid. 

I  invite  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  the  bill.  I  have 
cosponsor  sheets  with  me  now  or  you 


can  add  your  name  to  the  list  by  calling 
Curtis  Prins,  the  staff  director  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee,  at  ex- 
tension 5-9181. 

Eric  Heiden  leaves  this  week  for  the 
World  Speed  Skating  Championships  in 
Holland.  As  soon  as  he  returns  it  is  my 
intention  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  medals 
bills,  to  begin  hearings. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  in  Ohio  meeting  speaking  commit- 
ments Friday  when  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Bill  McCulloch;  so  I  join  to- 
day with  Members  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion and  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
paying  my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the 
honorabe  William  M.  McCulloch  of 
Ohio  and  in  extending  my  condolences 
to  his  family. 

Bill  McCulloch  will  undoubtedly  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  his  fellow  Ohioan,  and  as  a 
Republican,  I  take  pride  in  the  part  he 
played  as  ranking  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  moving  civil  rights 
legislation  through  the  House  in  the 
1960's.  He  led  his  colleagues  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  when  he  was  under  no 
pressure  to  do  so  from  his  constituency, 
because  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  him  that  all  Americans 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  rights. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  an- 
other Ohioan,  my  late  father  and  pred- 
ecessor, wholeheartedly  supported  Bill 
McCulloch  in  his  belief  that  "some- 
thing had  to  be  done"  and  cooperated 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Dick  Bolling,  in  getting  the  civil  rights 
legislation  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  weekend  I  re- 
ceived a  mailgram  from  that  great 
American  who  was  for  years  the  lobby- 
ist for  the  NAACP,  Clarence  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  in  which  he  said  the  following: 
Congressman  Cumence  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives: 

The  following  is  text  of  message  I  have  sent 
to  Mrs.  McCulloch,  please  share  It  with  other 
Members  and  the  Ohio  delegation. 

Jvist  received  the  sad  news  that  my  hon- 
ored friend  and  a  great  humanitarian, 
former  Congressman  William  McCulloch  bu 
passed  on.  I  shall  always  remember  him  for 
hU  patient  and  dedicated  handling  of  legis- 
lation that  did  so  much  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises of  our  national  constitution.  The  coun- 
try as  a  whole  Is  Indebted  to  him  for  his 
public  service.  Please  accept  my  sympathy  to 
you  and  the  members  of  your  family. 

Claxence  M.  MrrcHELL,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  more  personal  note, 
throughout  the  years,  both  in  Ohio  and 
in  Washington,  the  McCulloch  and 
Brown  families  have  shared  a  long  and 
cherished  friendship.  While  Joyce  and  I 
are  saddened  at  their  loss  and  share  in 
the  bereavement  of  Mrs.  McCuUoch, 
Nancy  and  Ann,  and  the  grandchildren. 
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we  know  they  are  comforted  in  the 
knowledge  that  Bill  McCulloch  was  a 
good  husband  and  father  and  that  he 
led  a  long  and  productive  life.  More  than 
any  of  us,  they  can  be  proud  of  the  legacy 
he  has  left  them  through  his  many  ac- 
complishments in  public  service  and 
through  his  service  to  his  fellow  man. 


REDUCTION  m  COMMTITEE  STAFF 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  big  talk  in  my  hometown  is  about 
Carter's  18-percent  inflation.  They  know 
Congress  caused  this  inflation  by  spend- 
ing too  much  and  issuing  paper  money 
to  cover  the  deficit.  Folks  want  to  know 
what  Congress  is  going  to  do  about  it. 

We  have  an  outstanding  opportimity 
this  week  to  restore  public  confidence  by 
reducing  a  needless  expense.  The  fund- 
ing resolutions  for  congressional  com- 
mittee staffs  come  to  the  floor.  These 
people  have  no  tenure  as  they  are  doing 
temporary  work  so  no  one  is  hurt. 

My  own  Commerce  Committee  could 
lead  the  way.  From  the  90th  Congress  to 
this  95th,  its  budget  has  gone  up  from 
$566,705  to  $8,099,000  last  session.  Now 
let  us  be  pragmatic  with  this  96th  ses- 
sion, and  let  us  eliminate  excessive  staff. 

The  big  boost  in  Commerce  was  from 
93d  to  94th  when  it  zoomed  from  $1.64 
million  to  $6  million.  With  big  staffs, 
total  budget  for  the  Nation  went  from 
$271  billion  in  1974  to  $334  bUlion  in 
1976. 

This  present  funding  request  sees 
House  Administration  asking  for  $1,744,- 
500  which  is  47  percent  higher  than  last 
year's  funding  of  $813,900. 

ChecV  the  entire  list.  How  many  com- 
mittees will  set  a  progressive  example  for 
the  Nation  and  cut  their  staffs  in  half? 

Do  we  need  $9,881,000  in  an  informa- 
tion system?  Most  of  these  facts  are  also 
available  from  other  sourcefe. 

We  had  some  total  figures  furnished 
showing  how  fast  the  salaries  have 
jumped  in  the  seventies.  Rules  Commit- 
tee between  1973  and  1979  went  up  656 
percent.  Between  1973  and  1979,  we  saw 
Agriculture  jump  from  $375,027  to  $1,- 
996,218.  We  saw  Merchant  Marine  have 
a  gross  boost  from  $442,409  to  $2,597,945. 

Let  us  review  each  committee  and 
weigh  it  on  its  own  merits.  I  would  favor 
the  Standard  of  Official  Conduct  in- 
crease. Only  one  committee,  which  is  the 
efficient  Veterans'  Administratirai,  re- 
quests a  smaller  amount. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  leadership  will 
provide  for  open  amendments  so  the  will 
of  the  House  can  best  evaluate  the  reduc- 
tions. 

In  2  days  we  will  have  before  us  21 
funding  resolutions  on  committee  staff. 
There  will  be  celebrations  in  the  streets 
over  all  America  if  we  could  report  that 
these  big  staffs  have  been  cut  in  half. 
America  will  then  know  that  Congress  is 
dead  serious  about  cutting  spending. 

Today  in  America,  we  have  more  gov- 
ernment than  we  need,  more  regulations 
than  we  can  carry,  and  more  taxes  than 
the  people  can  afford  to  pay.  Less  staff 
wiU  lead  to  less  government. 


NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  ACT 
OF  1980 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  entitled  the  "National 
Intelligence  Act  of  1980." 

This  bill  was  recently  introduced  in 
the  other  body  as  S.  2284,  sponsored  by 
Senators    Huddleston,    Mathias,    Bath, 

and  GOLDWATER. 

It  represents  2  years  of  hard  work  by 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  and 
the  President  at  drafting  an  omnibus 
charter  for  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

Like  other,  less  comprehensive  meas- 
ures, the  bill  addresses  important  issues 
affecting  the  intelligence  community — 
a  task  last  undertaken  in  1947. 

All  these  proposals  deserve  the  full  at- 
tention of  the  House,  because  they  pose, 
once  again,  the  issue  of  how  to  provide 
for  an  effective  intelligence  system,  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  President, 
yet  safeguard  the  rights  of  Americans. 

Further,  they  c6me  before  us  at  a  time 
when  many  are  urging  that  the  CIA  and 
other  intelligence  agencies  be  "im- 
shackled." 

Upon  examination  of  existing  law,  I 
can  find  no  legislative  restraints  on  the 
lawful  activities  of  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

To  be  sure,  certain  activities  of  the 
CIA  now  must  be  reported  to  too  many 
congressional  committees  and  the  CIA 
has  asked  for  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  but  leaks  on 
covert  operations  are  more  a  problem  in 
the  executive  branch  than  in  Congress 
and  the  CIA  does  not  claim  that  the 
FOIA  has  jeopardized  secret  informa- 
tion, only  that  others  beUeve  that  it  does. 

When  Congress  has  legislated  in  the 
national  security  area,  it  has  done  so 
with  great  deliberation  and  care. 

The  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act  and  the  annual  intelligence  authori- 
zation acts  are  examples  of  this  record. 

The  National  Intelligence  Act  also 
comes  before  us  at  a  time  when  few  legis- 
lative days  remain  in  the  96th  Congress. 

The  House  must,  however,  legislate 
with  care  on  the  issues  affecting  intel- 
ligence. 

We  must,  as  Senator  Biden  said  the 
other  day,  resist  those  who  urge  a  return 
to  the  "good  'ole  days"  when  few  in  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  branch  knew  what 
the  intelligence  community  weis  up  to. 

Congress  must  exercise  continued  over- 
sight of  intelligence  activities,  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  civil  liberties 
of  our  citizens,  but  to  insure  that  the 
national  security  is  served  as  well. 

The  quality  of  Intelligence  analysis 
should  be  our  concern  as  much  as  ques- 
tions of  accountability. 

Senator  Oarn  remarked  at  the  first 
hearings  on  the  National  Intelligence 
,  Act  that  the  Intelligence  community  had 
received  a  bad  image  from  the  press — 
both  during  the  congressional  investi- 
gations of  the  seventies  and  in  the  pe- 
riod since. 

I  feel  that  the  agencies  are  coming 
out  of  the  low  point  in  morale  that 
marked  those  years. 


Legislation  which  responds  to  their 
documented  needs  will  further  boost 
that  morale. 

I  and  all  the  members  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
will  work  very  hard  on  the  legislation 
before  the  committee  to  produce  intelli- 
gence legislation  which  is  needed, 
which  will  help  the  Nation— all  of  it— 
and  which  will  restore  the  intelligence 
community  to  a  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  was  not 
drafted  by  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee in  Intelligence. 

The  committee  is  just  beginning  its 
examination  of  it. 

Although  there  are  provisions  in  the 
National  Intelligence  Act  about  which 
every  Member — myself  included — ^has 
reservations,  we  will  consider  it  and  all 
the  other  charter  proposals  before  de- 
ciding which  course  to  recommend  to  the 
House. 

The  committee  will  begin  its  hearings 
on  intelligence  charter  bills  on  March  18. 


Xm  WINTER  GAMES 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  pajring  trib- 
ute to  all  the  members  of  the  VS.  winter 
Olympic  team. 

The  xm  winter  games,  which  ended 
on  Sunday,  provided  examples  of  speed, 
strength,  grace,  coordination  and  en- 
durance in  quantities  unmatched  in 
other  forms  of  athletic  competition.  All 
of  the  athletes  who  participated  in  the 
games  earned  the  admiration  of  the 
people  of  the  world  for  the  years  of 
effort  which  culminated  in  their  per- 
formances in  Lake  Placid.  The  athletes 
who  represented  the  United  States  are 
deserving  of  our  special  praise  and  ad- 
miration for  the  effort  that  they  put 
forth.  In  whatever  event  they  were 
entered,  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  in  contention  or  not,  the  members 
of  the  American  team  gave  an  account 
of  themselves  which  amply  justified  the 
judgment  of  those  who  selected  them  to 
represent  our  country. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  those  American  ath- 
letes whose  performances  earned  them 
medals.  The  achievement  of  Eric  Heiden. 
in  winning  five  individual  gold  medals, 
will  long  be  remembered.  By  shattering 
Olympic  and  world  records  in  some  of 
the  most  demanding  events  imaginable, 
he  set  a  mark  of  excellence  that  may 
never  be  broken.  The  other  individual 
medal  winners.  Beth  Heiden  and  Leah 
Mueller  in  speed  skating,  Charlie  Tlck- 
ner  and  Linda  Fratianne  in  figure  skat- 
ing, and  Phil  Mahre  in  Alpine  skiing  are 
similarly  deserving  of  praise  for  their  ac- 
complishments. 

For  many  Americans,  however,  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  U.S.  Olympic  hockey  team 
were  the  highlights  of  the  games.  In 
many  respects,  the  achievements  of  the 
hockey  team  are  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  the  most  thrilling  in  American 
sports  history.  The  defeat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Friday  ended  a  20-year  domi- 
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nance  by  the  Russians  of  international 
hockey  competition.  The  victory  over 
Finland  on  Sunday  provided  the  United 
States  with  only  its  second  gold  medal 
in  hockey  in  the  history  of  the  winter 
Olympics.  These  are  accomplishments  of 
which  the  members  of  the  team  can  be 
justifiably  proud.  The  gold  medal  repre- 
sents for  these  young  athletes  a  tangible 
reward  for  the  hours,  weeks  and  months 
of  effort  necessary  to  even  participate  in 
the  Olj^npics. 

The  gold  medal  also  represents  what 
can  be  achieved  by  a  group  of  skilled 
yoimg  people  who  believe  in  themselves, 
who  believe  in  the  values  of  hard  work, 
discipline  and  determination,  and  who 
know  that  success  for  a  team  comes 
through  cooperation  and  selflessness. 
Lightly  regarded  by  many  before  the 
tournament  began,  they  refused  to  doubt 
their  abilities.  Behind  in  the  final  period 
of  several  games,  they  refused  to  give  up. 
Paced  with  the  prospect  of  playing  the 
older,  more  experienced,  state-supported 
teams  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, they  refused  to  be  awed.  They 
were  a  joy  to  watch,  both  for  their  tech- 
nical excellence  and  for  the  unabashed 
enthusiasm  which  they  brought  to  their 
play.  Rarely  has  an  athletic  evwit  so 
completely  captured  the  attention  of  a 
nation,  rarely  has  any  group  of  athletes 
so  completed  captured  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen.  They  have  given  us 
something  to  cheer  alx>ut  at  a  time  when 
it  is  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  from  Massa- 
chusetts should  be  indulged  as  we  note 
with  pride  that  four  members  of  the 
team,  Mike  Eruzione,  Jim  Craig,  Jack 
O'Callahan  and  Dave  Silk,  are  from  the 
Commonwealth.  I  salute  them  and  their 
teammates:  Bill  Baker,  Neal  Broten, 
Dave  Christian,  Steve  Christoff,  John 
Harrington,  Steve  Janaszak,  Mark  John- 
son, Ken  Morrow,  Rob  McClanahan, 
Mark  Pavelich.  Mike  Ramsey,  Buzz 
Schneider,  Eric  Strobel,  Bob  Suter,  Phil 
Verchota  and  Mark  Wells.  They,  their 
coach  Herb  Brooks  and  their  trainers, 
are  a  credit  to  the  Ideals  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  embodied  in  the  Olympic 
games. 


THE  U.S.  HOCKEY  TEAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  Nation  is  proud  of  the  fantastic 
gold  medal  performance  of  our  Olympic 
hockey  team  and  the  manner  in  which 
aU  of  the  U.S.  athletes  represented  our 
country  at  the  Lake  Placid  games. 

Those  of  us  from  Minnesota  are  es- 
pecially proud  of  Coach  Herb  Brooks  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the 
many  team  members  who  come  from  our 
home  State  and  attend  the  university. 

I  cannot  remember  a  time  when  our 
country  has  had  a  coUective  uplift  to 
compare  with  the  come-from-behlnd 
stnng  of  victories  the  hockey  team  com- 
pUed  in  Olympic  competition.  The  hockey 
team  has  done  what  none  of  us  in  the 
political  worid  have  been  able  to  do— 
they  have  got  the  whole  country  smiling 


again — and  for  that  we  are  all  deeply 
grateful. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  hockey  fan 
to  share  in  the  joy  of  the  team's  Olympic 
achievement,  but  you  would  have  to  be 
quite  a  cynic  not  to  feel  the  good  old- 
fashioned  American  spirit  that  resulted 
from  those  thrilUng  wins.  The  determi- 
nation, talent,  and  enthusiasm  the  U.S. 
hockey  team  demonstrated  on  the  ice  has 
made  us  all  feel  good  about  being 
Americans.* 


February  25,  1980 


MADISON'S  OLYMPIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  flame  for  the  XIII  Winter 
Olympics  has  been  extinguished,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  pride 
I  have  in  the  accomplishments  of  a  group 
of  my  constituents.  Seven  athletes  and 
one  coach — aU  from  Madison,  Wis. — 
participated  in  the  winter  games  at  Lake 
Placid.  Collectively,  they  performed  very 
well.  Thanks  to  the  superhuman  efforts 
of  Eric  Heiden  and  Mark  Johnson,  as 
well  as  Beth  Heiden  and  Bob  Suter,  six 
gold  medals  and  one  bronze  will  be  re- 
turning to  Madison.  Por  Uiose  who  did 
not  win  medals — Mary  and  Sarah  Doc- 
tor, and  Dan  Imerfall — I  am  also  very 
proud  of  their  achievements. 

As  individuals,  all  of  these  athletes 
gave  100  percent  of  their  physical  abUity 
and  mental  prowess  to  their  respective 
events.  They  performed  spectacularly  un- 
der the  difficult  pressure  of  international 
competition.  I  would  like  to  express  to  all 
of  them  my  admiration  for  their  per- 
formances. I  also  would  like  to  share  the 
respect  I  have  for  the  many  hours  of 
practice  and  training  they  committed  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  Olympic  games. 

The  Olympians  from  Madison,  in  al- 
phabetical order,  were  the  following: 

Mary  Doctor,  speed  skater:  Mary  per- 
formed extremely  well  in  the  women's 
distance  events,  finishing  12th  in  the 
1.500  meters  and  6th  in  the  3,000  meters. 

Sarah  Doctor,  speed  skater:  Sarah, 
having  skated  in  every  women's  speed 
skat'ng  race,  showed  great  versatility  in 
a  sport  that  has  many  specialists.  She 
finished  13th  in  the  1,500  meters,  23d  in 
the  500  meters,  14th  in  the  1,000  meters, 
and  10th  in  the  3.000  meters. 

Beth  Heiden.  speed  skater:  Competing 
with  an  injured  ankle,  Beth  also  skated 
in  all  four  women's  events.  Considering 
her  finishes  in  these  competitions — 
seventh  in  the  500  meters,  fifth  in  the 
1,000  meters,  fifth  in  the  1,500  meters, 
and  third  in  the  3,000  meters— Beth 
ranks  as  one  of  best  all-around  women 
skaters  in  the  Olympic  games.  She  de- 
serves our  congratulations  for  her  bronze 
medal,  and  for  her  courage  and  fortitude. 

Eric  Heiden,  speed  skater:  Eric's  ex- 
ploits will  be  talked  about  for  years.  He 
d'd  what  no  athlete  in  the  history  of  the 
Olympic  games  has  ever  accomplished; 
he  won  five  sold  medals.  His  victories 
came  in  the  500  meters,  the  1,000  meters, 
the  1,500  meters,  the  5,000  meters,  and 
the  10,000  meters.  Eric  broke  the  existing 


Olympic  records  in  every  event,  and  he 
shattered  the  world  record  in  the  10  OOO 
meters. 

Dan  Immerfall,  speed  skater:  A  bronze 
medalist  in  the  1976  winter  Olympics  in 
Innsbruck,  Austraia,  Dan  finished  a 
strong  fifth  in  his  specialty,  the  500 
meters. 

Mark  Johnson,  hockey  player:  Per- 
formed brilliantly  for  the  U.S.  hockey 
team,  having  scored  five  goals — two 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  one  against 
Finland — and  numerous  key  assists.  Gold 
medalist. 

Bob  Suter,  hockey  player:  Played  con- 
sistent and  excellent  defense  for  the 
Cinderella  U.S.  hockey  team.  Gold  medal- 
ist. 

Dianne  Holum,  speed  skating  coach: 
Dianne  is  the  coach  for  the  entire  Madi- 
son speed  skating  contingent.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  great  coach,  she  is  a 
former  gold  and  s  Iver  medalist  in  speed 
skating.  In  1972,  in  Sapporo.  Japan,  she 
won  the  gold  in  the  1,500  meters  and  the 
silver  in  the  3,000  meters. 

Without  question,  Americans  thrive  on 
competition.  We  closely  identify  with  the 
joy  of  winning  and  the  pain  and  disap- 
pointment of  defeat.  In  so  doing,  we 
sometimes  mistakenly  mold  athletes  into 
much  larger  symbols  than  they  might 
prefer  to  become.  This,  although  almost 
unavoidable  in  an  age  of  modern  tele- 
communications, is  unfortunate  for  both 
the  spectators  and  the  athletes. 

Most  importantly,  it  clouds  the  basic 
philosophy  behind  events  like  the  Olym- 
pic games:  that  is,  the  most  important 
factor  is  not  to  win  but  to  participate. 
Let  us  ponder  on  the  Olympic  aims  for  a 
moment : 

To  promote  the  development  of  those 
physical  and  moral  qualities  which  are  the 
basis  of  sport. 

To  educate  young  people  through  sport  In 
a  spirit  of  better  understanding  between 
each  other  and  of  friendship,  thereby  help- 
ing to  build  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

To  spread  the  Olympic  principles  through- 
out the  world,  thereby  creating  International 
goodwill. 

It  is  these  ideals,  lofty  as  they  may 
seem  to  be,  that  make  the  games  worth- 
while. They  are  worth  striving  for.  And 
they  are  what  must  make  the  Olympics  a 
memorable  and  fulfilling  experience  for 
any  young  person  who  possesses  the 
skills  to  compete. 

It  is  in  this  context,  that  I  am  most 
proud  of  the  Madison  contingent.  They 
competed  as  athletes  with  citizens  from 
many  different  nations.  They  made 
friendships,  fostered  international  good- 
will, and  sQt  a  foundation  for  a  more 
peaceful  world.  They  also  set  a  high 
standard  for  the  rest  of  us.  Despite  the 
fact  that  today  many  countries  have 
great  differences  and  serious  disagree- 
ments with  each  other,  the  athletes 
showed  us  that  individuals  from  the 
world  community  can  live  together,  can 
compete  together  on  a  fair  and  equal 
basis,  and  can  work  toward  a  better  fu- 
ture together.  The  fact  that  the  athletes 
succeeded  at  this  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us.  Let  those  of  us  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  learn  from  it.  build  upon 
it.  and  use  it  to  create  a  better  and  more 
peaceful  world.» 
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D  1800 
CONTINUED     EFFORTS     MADE     TO 

SOLVE  MURDER  OF  JUDGE  JOHN 

WOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
again  to  continue  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  at  least  a  break,  if  not  an  actual 
resolution  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of 
Federal  District  Judge  John  Wood  and 
the  attempted  murder  of  the  Federal  as- 
sistant district  attorney,  James  Kerr. 

Now,  this  endeavor  is  one  that,  as  my 
colleagues  Icnow,  I  have  rendered  an  ac- 
counting to  the  House  practically  on  a 
weekly  basis  since  the  murder  and  even 
before — after  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  James  Kerr  and  immediately 
after  the  convening  of  the  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  because 
the  assault  on  James  Kerr  took  place  in 
November  of  1978. 

Now,  two  things  happened  over  the 
weekend  that  drew  the  headlines  in  the 
local  San  Antonio  area.  They  both  re- 
ported the  disturbing  fact  that  the  bodies 
of  two  men  were  recovered  a  week  apart, 
the  last  one  this  last  Saturday,  from  the 
upper  reaches  or  the  origin  of  what  is 
known  as  the  San  Antonio  River.  Both 
bodies  obviously  had  been  dumped  there, 
and  the  first  was  only  identified  exactly 
last  Thursday  or  thereabouts,  though  his 
body  was  found  the  week  before. 

The  last  individual,  whose  body  was 
discovered  Saturday,  is  in  the  process  of 
being  identified,  but  they  are  both  appar- 
ently the  same  type  of  citizen  as  the  two 
who  triggered  off  my  concern  in  1978,  in 
August  and  September,  where  you  had 
the  same  kind  of  finding,  except  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  coimty,  and  which 
aroused  my  attention  locally  at  the  time, 
but  which  led  to  my  predicting  that  it 
was  obvious  that  what  was  happening 
was  turmoil  in  the  remnants  of  that  part 
of  the  drug  traffickers  in  the  interna- 
tional drug  rings  that  had  to  do  with — 
San  Antonio  was  a  way  station — but 
which  actually  had  to  do  with  the  in- 
fighting that  was  molding  the  remnants 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Fred  Carasco 
game. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  Fred 
Carasco  became  nationally  notorious  in 
his  attempt  to  escape  from  the  State 
penitentiary  in  Texas  and  in  the  course 
took  hostages  and  ended  up  with  the 
death  of  three  of  those,  as  well  as  his 
own  death. 

Now,  going  back  somewhat  in  history, 
I  was  the  first  to  voice  my  concern  in 
1970  again  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances. A  couple  of  people  were  found 
shot  to  death,  gangster  fashion.  Police 
were  puzzled,  like  they  are  this  week. 
The  police  indicated  they  had  no  idea 
as  to  motivation,  no  idea  as  to  what  the 
crimes  were  all  about. 

I  maintain  that  these  are  manifesta- 
tions of  some  of  the  eddys  and  side  cur- 
rents in  this  vast  mainstream  of  the 
formidable  organized  crime  spawned  and 
supported  and  administered  interna- 
tional drug  traffic,  which  as  I  have 
pointed  out  repeatedly  has  reached  the 
multibillion-dollar  proportion. 


Now,  this  to  me  represents  the  fact 
that  the  continued  inability  to  obtain  a 
break  in  Judge  Wood's  case  as  well  as  in 
Kerr's  case,  is  a  continuing  challenge  to 
organized  society  in  America. 

It  is  already  obviously  a  direct  chal- 
lenge and  has  been  over  the  course  of  the 
last  decade  to  our  duly  constituted  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

As  I  have  said,  sadly  and  tragically, 
we  do  not  have  the  means  of  even  as- 
certaining the  extent  and  the  identity  of 
the  organized  crime  syndicate  and  its 
side  corollaries  all  organized  practically 
on  corporate  methods. 

We  simply  have  not  evolved,  or  if  we 
ever  did,  have  not  retained  the  ability  of 
our  law  enforcement  or  our  affirmative 
social  and  societal  structured  forces  to 
even  measure  the  dimensions,  much  less 
even  begin  to  control  this  nefarious 
traffic. 

Now,  as  was  said  recently  by  a  high 
official  in  the  Justice  Department,  ex- 
plaining the  motivation  behind  the  re- 
cent much-publicized  Justice  Depart- 
ment sting  operation,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  hit  at  this  form  of  crime  where  it  is 
linked  not  only  with  business,  otherwise 
honorable  business  enterprises,  but  also 
with  the  poUtical  or  the  governmental. 

I  have  been  saying  for  a  little  better 
than  10  years  that  organized  crime  has 
penetrated  the  highest  reaches  of  our 
governments. 

It  has  long  ago  penetrated  otherwise 
honorable  business.  Of  course,  this 
means  that  we  have  an  unprecedented 
problem  confronting  America. 

This  is  why  I  constantly  refer  to  this 
problem  as  King  Crime.  This  is  why  I 
keep  referring  to  it  as  the  No.  1  issue 
confronting  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica today. 

I  have  even  said,  and  I  did  not  mean 
it  as  a  flamboyant  exaggeration,  that  it 
exceeds  any  present  issue  confronting 
us — communism,  Iran,  or  what  have  you. 

This  is  really  the  "it"  priority  issue 
that  I  think,  at  our  loss,  if  we  do  not. 
we  must  address  ourselves  and  overcome 
and  master. 

Now,  in  my  effort  to  bring  a  sense  of 
priority  and  really  marshal  all  of  the 
forces  obtainable  on  the  solution  of  the 
Judge  Wood  case  as  well  as  the  James 
Kerr  case,  I  have  had  reason  to  com- 
municate all  the  way  from  the  White 
House  down  through  the  various  depart- 
ments and  levels,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, even  the  Agriculture  Department, 
and  all  of  the  bureaus  within  these  de- 
partments, such  as  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency,  such  as  the  Customs  and 
Border  Patrol,  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization. 

We  are  still  far  from  achieving  even 
minimal  coordination  of  effort  on  this 
front,  this  very  hot  war  front. 

What  I  do  not  want  to  happen  at  any 
price  is  that  this  case  would  go  down  the 
way  of  the  Jimmy  Hoffa  case,  where 
years  later,  not  only  has  Jimmy  Hoffa's 
body  not  even  been  found,  there  has  not 
even  been  the  beginning  of  a  break  as 
to  just  what  happened  to  Jimmy  Hoffa. 
n  1810 

Yet  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  in- 
timately involved  with  this  highly  or- 


ganized successful  machine  or  syndicate, 
we  call  it,  crime  syndicate. 

Last  week  I  received  a  reply  to  further 
inquiries  I  had  raised  weeks  ago  with  the 
Justice  Department.  I  am  very  happy 
with  one  of  the  replies  I  received. 

In  answer  to  the  question  I  had  given 
rise  to  about  the  linkage  between  such 
other  mysterious  cases  as  the  Sante 
Barrio  case,  and  you  will  recall  this  was 
a  case  of  the  Chief  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  Office  in  Mexico  City 
who  was  arrested  in  San  Antonio  on  the 
charge  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  top 
level  informer,  who  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  criminals  in  the 
world,  a  sort  of  double  or  even  a  triple 
agent,  and  on  his  word  alone. 

Then  shortly  after  he  was  incarcer- 
ated, Sante  Barrio  choked  up  allegedly 
while  eating  a  peanut  butter  and  jelly 
sandwich. 

The  oxygen  was  shut  off  from  his  brain. 
He  lapsed  into  a  coma.  He  never  came 
out  of  it  and  he  died  about  6  months 
later.  In  fact,  he  died  just  days  after  the 
murder  of  Judge  Wood. 

Now,  I  raised  the  issue  of  a  connection 
between  these  cases  because  I  happen  to 
know  and  had  information  and  good  rea- 
son to  Icnow  that  Sante  Barrio  had  come 
across  very,  very  definite  information 
concerning  this  drug  traffic,  particularly 
what  we  call  the  Las  Vegas-El  Paso  con- 
nection and  would  be  connected  with 
those  activities  that  I  am  convinced  were 
being  engaged  in  by  the  perpetrators  of 
both  crimes,  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood 
and  the  attempted  murder  of  James 
Kerr;  so  the  answer  I  received  last  wedt 
is  that  at  least  my  request  was  not  dis- 
missed summarily  as  others  have  been, 
but  the  Justice  Department  has  asked 
formally  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
not  to  close  out  the  Sante  Barrio  case,  as 
I  had  requested,  but  to  go  into  it  and,  if 
possible,  keep  it  alive  and  reop)en  it  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  what  they  played  forth 
in  the  case  of  Sante  Barrio.  I  am  con- 
vinced if  that  is  done  and  if  it  is  carried 
out  efficiently  and  finally,  that  we  will 
begin  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  break  in 
the  murder  of  Judge  Wood.  The  murder 
of  Judge  Wood  is  unprecedented.  It  is  a 
direct  assault  on  our  third  branch  of 
government.  It  has  resulted  in  the  in- 
timidation of  the  judiciary,  at  least  in 
the  western  district.  Every  one  of  the 
judges,  assistants  and  whatnot,  is  xmder 
continuous  U.S.  marshal  custody,  as  weU 
as  the  prosecutor  and  the  assistant  pros- 
ecutors. Tills  is  intolerable.  It  is  intoler- 
able that  our  agents,  the  forces  of  good, 
the  people  that  we  charge  with  enforcing 
the  law  and  administering  justice  should 
be  hiding  around  imder  the  custody  of 
marshals,  while  the  criminals  who  have 
successfully  intimidated  them  walk  the 
streets  holding  their  heads  high  and 
without  any  fear  of  apprehension  or  that 
the  murderer  will  have  to  render  an  ac- 
counting, at  least  not  up  to  now. 


LEGISLATION  AMENDING  POSTAL 
SERVICE'S  DISPARATE  TREAT- 
MENT OP  STATE  CONSERVATION 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  together  with  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta)  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  rectify  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's disparate  treatment  of  State  con- 
servation publications  around  the  Na- 
tion. Since  1976,  when  the  President 
signed  Public  Law  94-^21,  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  Amendments  of 
1976,  the  Postal  Service  has  allowed  a 
number  of  State  conservation  publica- 
tions to  mail  their  subscription  renewal 
and  other  billing  notices  at  nonprofit, 
third-class  rates.  Naturally,  those  pub- 
lications and  the  State  governments 
that  sponsor  them  have  come  to  expect 
and  rely  upon  the  continued  use  of  these 
reduced  rates. 

However,  last  fall,  the  Postal  Service 
reexamined  Public  Law  94-421,  deter- 
mined that  the  award-winning  South 
Carolina  con  .■nervation  publication.  South 
Carolina  Wildlife,  was  not  entitled  to 
use  the  special  third-class  rate,  and  re- 
voked its  authorization.  Consequently, 
every  other  State  conservation  magazine 
that  presently  mails  at  the  reduced  rate 
is  in  jeopardy  of  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected cost  increase. 

The  simis  involved  in  providing  non- 
profit, third-class  rates  to  these  publi- 
cations are  very  small.  The  revenue 
foregone  from  South  Carolina  Wildlife, 
which  has  the  largest  circulation,  would 
be  only  $53,000.  Clearly,  however,  the 
impact  of  such  new  costs  is  astronomi- 
cally greater  on  the  conservation  maga- 
zines than  it  is  on  the  $17  billion  per 
year  Postal  Service  budget. 

In  fact,  the  total  new  cost  to  the 
Postal  Service  of  providing  third-class, 
nonprofit  rates  to  these  worthy  publica- 
tions would  be  less  than  $150,000.  And 
certainly,  examination  of  South  Caro- 
lina Wildlife,  Michigan  Outdoors,  or 
New  York's  the  Conservationist,  should 
convince  every  Member  of  this  body  that 
these  conservation  publications  provide 
such  an  important  educational  service, 
and  do  so  much  to  inform  the  public 
about  natural  history  and  important  is- 
sues of  resource  management,  that  the 
small  subsidy  called  for  by  this  amend- 
ment is  insignificant  by  comparison. 

I  hope  that  every  friend  of  conserva- 
tion and  an  educated  public  will  support 
this  bill,  as  well  as  every  Member  who 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  it  would  be  unfair  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  suddenly  raise  the 
rates  charged  to  these  magazines. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  6594 
A    bill    to   amend    title    39    of    the    United 
States  Code  to  apply  to  one  conservation 
publication  maUed  in  bulk  by  each  State 
the   lower   third  class  rate   applicable  to 
matter  mailed  In  bulk  by  qualified  non- 
profit organizations,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3626(c)    of  title  39.  United  States  Code    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
one  conservation  publication  published  by  an 
agency  of  a  State  which  is  responsible  for 
management  and  conservation  of  the  fish  and 


wildlife  resources  of  that  State  shall  be  con- 
sidered— 

"(1)  a  publication  of  a  qualified  nonprofit 
organization  which  qualifies  for  rates  of 
postage  under  former  section  4358(d)  of  this 
title;  and 

"(2)  when  mailed  in  bulk  under  subsection 
(e)  of  former  section  4452  of  this  title,  mat- 
ter maUed  in  bulk  under  that  subsection  (e) 
by  a  qualified  nonprofit  organization  under 
subsecUon  (b)  of  that  former  section  4452."# 


EXPORT  OF  HAZARDOUS  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Barnes)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  regulate 
the  export  of  products  whose  sale  is  re- 
s(tricted  in  the  United  States  because  of 
hazards  to  public  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  were  as  shocked 
as  I  was  by  the  front  page  story  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  headlined.  "Firms 
Exporting  Products  Banned  as  Risks  in 
U.S."  Unfortunately,  the  story  is  true. 
U.S.  companies  systematically  "dump" 
products  abroad  that  have  been  banned 
for  sale  in  the  United  States,  or  whose 
sale  is  strictly  regulated  here.  I  have 
been  working  for  some  time  on  a  bill  to 
control  this  practice. 

It  is  absolutely  scandalous  that  this 
country  has  no  policy  against  selling  to 
the  less  developed  countries  products 
such  as  pesticides,  toxic  substances,  con- 
taminated foods,  contraceptive  devices, 
known  carcinogens,  and  other  products 
that  we  have  determined  are  hazardous 
to  the  health  of  our  own  people.  This 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

I  have  asked  for  and  received  the  co- 
operation of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham),  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  en  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  and  Trade  on 
which  I  serve,  in  scheduling  early  hear- 
ings on  this  bill. 

The  export  of  hazardous  products  Is 
currenty  regulated  under  numerous  laws 
applying  to  individual  product  categories. 
The  provisions  of  these  laws  are  not  uni- 
form. At  most,  they  require  only  a  noti- 
fication to  the  importing  coimtry  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  product  30  days 
prior  to  shipment.  An  Executive  order 
which  would  reportedly  make  this  noti- 
fication requirement  uniform  is  now 
under  consideration  in  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  notification  pro- 
cedure is  not  suflBcient.  Notification  is 
not  control.  What  we  need  is  a  mecha- 
nism for  controlling  these  exports — for 
saying  that,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
they  will  not  be  permitted  except  under 
limited  circumstances.  My  bill  would  ac- 
complish this  by  requiring  that  produc- 
ers of  hazardous  products  obtain  export 
licenses  from  the  Government  as  a  con- 
dition of  exporting  the  product. 

The  essential  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

No  product  the  sale  of  which  is  regu- 
lated under  any  of  a  set  of  laws  set 
forth  in  the  bill  may  be  exported  unless 
the  sale  of  that  product  in  the  United 


States  is  permitted  under  that  law.  Also, 
no  product  may  be  exported  if  the  sale  of 
that  product  in  the  United  States  is  sub- 
ject to  registration,  licensing,  or  use  re- 
quirements or  similar  restrictions  im- 
posed under  any  of  a  set  of  laws  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  provide  limited  exceptions  to 
these  provisions,  as  noted  below. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  issue 
an  export  Ucense  permtting  the  export 
of  a  product  covered  by  the  bill  if  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
regulating  the  sale  of  that  product  in 
the  United  States  concur  that:  First,  the 
government  of  the  importing  country 
has  requested  the  product;  second,  the 
applicant  has  fully  informed  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  consignee  of  U.S.  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  the  product  and 
of  the  hazards  posed  by  the  product;  and 
third,  the  potential  benefits  of  the  In- 
tended use  of  the  product  outweigh  the 
possible  hazards.  In  the  case  of  a  product 
whose  sale  in  the  United  States  is  per- 
mitted only  under  restrictions,  those  two 
officials  would  have  to  concur  that  its 
sale  in  the  Importing  country  would  be 
subiect  to  similar  restrictions. 

The  product  would  not  be  exportable 
!f  it  did  not  adhere  to  U.S.  labeling  re- 
quirements, or  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined  that   the   labeling  requirements 
would  be  ineflfective  in  protecting  the 
public  health  of  the  importing  country 
because  of  language  barriers,  illiteracy 
or  marketing  practices  in  that  country! 
The  bill  would  also  make  it  illegal  to 
export  an  ingredient  of  a  banned  prod- 
uct for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
the  banned  product  in  another  country 
I  look  forward  to  early  hearings  on  the 
DUI  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  and 
I  hope  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  necessary  piece  of  legislation 
when  It  reaches  the  House  floor. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6587 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administration 

Act  of  1979  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods 

which  have  been  found  to  be  hazardous 

to  the  public  health 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  certain  goods,  the  sale  of  which  has 
been  prohibited  or  restricted  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  reasons  relating  to 
the  public  health  and  safety  or  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  Individual  consumer,  have 
been  exported  for  sale  or  distribution  In  for- 
eign countries  where  such  goods  have  not 
been  subject  to  prohibition  or  restriction; 

(2)  certain  goods,  which  might  be  sub- 
jected to  prohibition  or  restriction  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  but  because  of 
such  expectation  have  not  been  submitted 
for  licensing  or  approval,  have  been  exported 
for  sale  or  distribution  In  foreign  countries; 

(3)  the  sale  or  distribution  of  such  goods 
in  foreign  countries  has  often  resulted  in  In- 
Jury  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  or  the 
health  and  safety  of  Individual  consumers; 
and 

(4)  except  In  such  cases  as  the  use  of  such 
goods  may  outweigh  the  risks  and  damages 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  general  pub- 
lic or  Individual  consumers,  the  export  of 
such  goods  from  the  United  States  Is  Injuri- 
ous to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
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and  to  the  reputation  and  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  responsible  and  moral 
partner  In  the  community  of  nations. 

SEC  2  Section  6  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (P.L.  96-72;  50  U.8.C.  2405) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Export  of  hazardous  goods. — (1)  Un- 
less the  conditions  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(3)  are  met,  no  good  the  sale  of  which  Is 
regulated  under  any  of  the  laws  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (6)  may  be  exported  unless  the 
sale  of  that  good  in  the  United  States  is 
permitted  under  that  law. 

"(2)  Unless  the  conditions  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (3)  are  met,  no  good  may  be  ex- 
ported If  the  sale  of  that  good  In  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  registration,  licensing,  or 
use  requirements  or  similar  restrictions 
which  are  Imposed  under  any  of  the  laws  set 
forth  m  paragraph   (6). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  validated 
Ucense  or  a  qualified  general  license  permit- 
ting an  export  prohibited  by  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  to  a  country  if,  in  addition  to  any 
other  requirements  for  the  export  of  such 
good  Imposed  under  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
regulating  the  sale  of  such  good  in  the 
United  States  under  any  of  the  laws  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (6)  concur,  on  the  basis 
of  documentation  submitted  by  the  appli- 
cant for  such  license  and  any  other  appro- 
priate factors — 

"(A)  (1)  that  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try has  requested  that  such  good  be  exported, 

"(11)  that  the  applicant  has  fuUy  In- 
formed such  government  and  the  consignee 
of  any  restrictions  en  the  sale  of  such  good 
In  the  United  States  and  of  the  possible 
hazards  posed  by  the  good  to  the  public 
health  (or  safety)  or  to  the  environment, 
and 

"(111)  that  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
intended  use  of  the  good  outweigh  those 
possible  hazards:  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  good  described  In 
paragraph  (2),  that  the  sale  of  the  good  in 
that  country  would  be  subject  to  require- 
ments or  restrictions  comparable  to  those 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"(4)  Notv.Ithsi,auding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3),  no  good  may  be  exported 
which  does  not  contain  all  warnings.  Instruc- 
tions for  use,  or  any  other  information  re- 
quired under  any  of  the  laws  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (6)  to  be  Included  in  the  packag- 
ing of  such  good  for  sale  or  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
warnings.  Instructions,  or  other  informa- 
tion Is  likely  to  be  ineffective  in  the  country 
to  which  the  good  would  be  exported  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  adequate  translation  or 
Illustration  or  any  marketing  or  distribution 
practice  In  that  country. 

"(6)  No  good  may  be  exported  for  the 
purpose  of  using  that  good  In  the  manu- 
facture of  another  good  the  export  of  which 
Is  prohibited  by  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  laws  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (4)  are  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
C^metlc  Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act,  the  Federal  Caus- 
tic Poison  Act,  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlclde  Act,  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act,  and  any  other  law 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  the  major  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  protect  pubUc  health  and 
safety  from  the  hazards  of  drugs,  medicines, 
medical  devices.  Including  contraceptives; 
pesticides;  carcinogens;  toxic  substances; 
conumlnated  foods;  and  similar  hazards  to 
health  and  safety. 

"(7)  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  supersede 
this  subsection  unless  It  does  so  In  specific 


terms,  referring  to  this  Act  and  declaring 
that  the  new  law  supersedes  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.".* 


HEARINGS  ON  EXPORT  OF  DANGER- 
OUS SUBSTANCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
disturbed  to  read  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  Margot  Homblower's 
article  concerning  the  export  to  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  dangerous  products 
that  have  been  banned  or  restricted  in 
the  United  States. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  export  of 
dangerous  products  is  a  sensitive  and 
emotional  one.  Countries  purchasing 
dangerous  American  goods  may  resent 
us  telling  them  what  they  should  or 
should  not  import  based  upon  our  own 
standards.  At  the  same  time,  they  may 
blame  us  for  damage  done  by  our 
products. 

The  Subcolnmittee  on  International 
Economic  PoUcy  and  Trade,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  has  been  acutely 
aware  of  this  problem  for  some  time,  and 
has  been  working  on  potential  solutions. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  today  that  our  col- 
league from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes),  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  has  intro- 
duced comprehensive  legislation  that 
would  deal  more  vigorously  than  we  now 
are  able  to  do  with  this  problem. 

The  administration  has  had  under 
consideration  for  some  time  new  regula- 
tions which  would  require  formal  noti- 
fication of  foreign  governments  con- 
cerned when  certain  dangerous  U.S. 
products  are  to  be  exported.  Numerous 
statutes  already  require  U.S.  Govern- 
ment review  and,  in  some  cases,  notifica- 
tion to  foreign  governments  of  proposed 
exports  of  dangerous  substances.  The 
administration's  new  regulations  would 
appear  to  make  this  notification  mech- 
anism more  uniform. 

What  all  the  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions lack,  however,  is  a  mechanism  for 
actually  controlling  the  export  of  these 
substances — of  stopping  export  in  some 
instances.  That  requires  that  such  goods 
be  subject  to  export  licensing,  which  they 
are  not  at  present.  The  Barnes  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  just  that.  It  is  a  proposal 
which  deserves  serious  study,  and  I  in- 
tend to  begin  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  Barnes  bill  and  the  status  of  the 
administration's  long-awaited  regula- 
tions in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Washington  Post  article  to  which 
I   referred,   entitled   "Firms   Exporting 
Products   Banned    as    Risks    In   U.S.," 
follows : 
Firms  Exporting  Products  Banned  as  Risks 

IN    U.S. 

(By  Margot  Hornblower) 
In  the  poverty-stricken  countryside  of 
Guatemala,  mothers'  milk  Is  contaminated 
with  DDT.  Much  of  the  pesticide  comes  from 
the  United  States,  which  each  year  exports 
millions  of  pounds  of  chemicals  banned 
from  domestic  use  because  they  are  too  haz- 
ardous. 

In  1978,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission    banned    pacifiers    that    could 


cause  Infants  to  choke  to  death.  Last  year, 
ReUance  Products  of  Rhode  Island  exported 
to  Australia  120,000  pacifiers  that  did  not 
meet  U.S.  regulations. 

The  export  of  hazardous  products  and  In- 
dustries is  becoming  a  major  controversy 
here  and  abroad.  While  many  Third  World 
nations  are  wlUlng  customers,  others  com- 
plain of  being  used  as  dumping  grounds  by 
U.S.  companies. 

"The  export  trade  in  death  is  flourishing 
as  never  before,"  says  Herman  Rebhan,  head 
of  the  14-mlllion-member  International 
Metalworkers  Federation.  Rep.  George  MU- 
ler  (D. -Calif.)  accuses  the  United  States  of 
"environmental  imperialism." 

Now  the  White  House  Is  considering  an 
executive  order  Imposing  more  stringent 
controls  over  a  wide  variety  of  dangerous 
products.  In  some  instances,  it  would  re- 
quire written  approval  of  foreign  govern- 
ments before  the  first  shipment.  In  the  case 
of  severe  hazards,  an  export  ban  could  be 
imposed. 

The  proposal.  In  its  fourth  draft  after  a 
year  of  Interagency  conflict,  raises  delicate 
Issues  of  foreign  policy.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, which  in  the  past  argued  that  the 
United  States  should  not  interfere  In  hu- 
man rights  abroad,  has  resisted  passing 
Judgment  on  the  environmental  decisions  of 
other  nations. 

"Perhaps  we  have  an  ethical  responsibility 
not  to  dump  on  unsuspecting  nations  prod- 
ucts that  we  won't  use  here,"  said  Edward 
Cohen  of  the  White  House  consumer  affairs 
office.  "On  the  other  hand,  we  can't  be  the 
world's  nanny." 

Last  year,  however.  President  Carter  set 
an  Important  precedent  with  an  executive 
order  requiring  environmental  assessments 
for  federal  actions  that  could  cause  major 
pollution  abroad. 

The  move  to  limit  the  export  of  pollution 
and  hazardous  products  to  under  developed 
countries  comes  at  a  time  when  many  Third 
World  nations  are  questioning  the  time- 
honored  goal  of  unfettered  industrialization. 

The  president  of  Sierra  Leone  this  month 
rejected  an  offer  of  $26  million  from  a  Colo- 
rado firm  wanting  to  export  toxic  wastes 
from  TJS.  factories.  Mexico  recently  shut 
down  several  DBCP  factories;  production  of 
the  pesticide  had  moved  south  of  the  bor- 
der after  It  was  found  to  cause  sterility  in 
workers. 

"It  wUl  not  be  long  before  the  people  of 
the  Third  World  revolt  against  being  treated 
as  the  garbage  can  of  the  advanced  Industrial 
world."  said  Rebhan  at  a  recent  New  York 
conference  on  the  export  of  hazardous  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  economic  reasons  for  control- 
ling sales  of  unsafe  products  abroad.  If  these 
sales  are  not  controlled.  CX>hen  says,  they  will 
"undermine  foreign  confidence  In  American 
products.  The  label  'Made  in  U.S.A.'  could  be- 
come feared,  rather  than  respected." 

American  Industry,  however,  is  wary. 

"It  used  to  be  you  could  ship  to  Zambia 
and  no  one  would  know  anything  about  it 
except  the  shipper  and  the  receiver,"  sajrs  J. 
William  Haun.  vice  president  of  General 
Mills  Inc.  "Now  we're  faced  with  a  govern- 
ment that  wants  to  know  about  everything 
that  leaves  Its  shores.  That  could  tie  up 
world  trade  in  an  endless  red  tapw  of  paper- 
work." 

Businessmen  argue  that  what  the  United 
States  won't  export,  West  Germany  and  other 
countries  will.  This  Is  the  same  problem  that 
the  United  States  faces  in  trying  to  curb 
nuclear  proliferation. 

However,  the  sale  of  pesticides  to  develop- 
ing countries — 40  percent  of  the  $2.6  billion 
a  year  In  U.S.  production  of  these  chemicals 
Is  for  export  markets — has  had  a  boomerang 
effect.  Nerve-damaging  kepone,  for  example, 
manufactured  in  Virginia  for  export  only, 
was  sprayed  on  Guatemalan  bananas  des- 
tined for  VS.  consumption. 
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Aldrln,  dleldrln,  heptachlor,  and  chlor- 
d«ne — banned  here  but  made  for  export  from 
Ecuador,  coffee  from  Costa  Rica,  sugar  and 
tea  from  India. 

"A  large  portion  of  food  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  may  In  fact  contain  unsafe  pes- 
ticide residues."  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  last  year.  "In  some  foreign 
countries  pesticides  known  or  suspected  of 
causing  cancer,  birth  defects  and  gene  muta- 
tions are  carelessly  or  excessively  used." 

There  is  no  proof  that  these  residues  ac- 
tually have  hurt  American  consumers,  but 
among  pesticide  factory  workers  here  and 
farmers  and  peasants  abroad  the  suffering 
has  been  acute.  The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion estimates  that  500,000  persons  are  poi- 
soned by  pesticides  each  year,  and  5.000  die 
from  It.  But  an  accurate  count  is  difficult, 
because  the  effects  of  exposure  often  are  can- 
cers that  appear  10  or  20  years  later. 

Leptophos  (Phosvel),  which  was  manu- 
factured here  for  export  by  Velslcol  Chemical 
Corp.,  caused  the  deaths  of  several  Egyptian 
farmers  and  severe  convulsions  and  speech 
Impairments  In  others.  American  workers  be- 
came partly  paralyzed  from  exposure,  and 
traces  of  the  nerve-attacking  pesticide  were 
found  on  tomatoes  here  imported  from 
Mexico. 

Even  pesticides  approved  for  use  here  can 
bo  dangerous  when  exported  and  used  by  Il- 
literate farmhands.  In  1976,  at  least  five  Pak- 
istanis died  and  2,900  became  HI  from  the 
common  pesticide  malathlon.  Sprayers  had 
mixed  It  with  their  bare  hands,  washed  the 
spraying  equipment  in  local  water  supplies 
and  spilled  the  pesticide— which  can  be  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin — in  areas  where 
barefoot  children  played. 

Regulations  In  developing  countries  "are 
not  good  enough,"  says  Humberto  Romero 
Alvarez.  Mexico's  under  secretary  for  environ- 
mental Improvement.  "And  the  companies 
sell  pesticides  in  an  indiscriminate  way — 
they  recommend  it  for  everything.  Agricul- 
ture abuses,  rather  than  uses  it." 

However,  Romero  adds:  "Poor  countries 
depend  on  pesticides  for  survival.  You  can- 
not get  good  results  in  tropical  agriculture 
without  pesticides."  Thanks  to  DDT.  he 
said,  Mexico  has  almost  entirely  eradicated 
malaria-bearing  mosquitoes. 

But  evidence  Is  growing  that  the  reliance 
on  chemicals  is  backfiring.  The  United  Na- 
tions' Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
lists  364  agricultural  Insects  that  have  be- 
come resistant  to  Important  pesticides. 
Strains  of  "superpests"  have  emerged,  re- 
quiring ever-deadlier  chemicals  to  eradicate. 
Mosquitoes  have  become  resistant  to  DDT 
and  other  Insecticides  in  62  countries. 

In  their  "State  of  the  World  Environ- 
ment" report  last  year.  U.N.  officials  told 
of  the  small  village  of  Comarapa  in  sub- 
tropical Bolivia.  Persuaded  by  "an  avalanche 
of  salesmen."  farmers  there  t>egan  to  use 
pesticides  on  their  tomato  crops  in  1965. 
They  abandoned  centuries-old  methods  of 
rotating  crops  and  changing  irrigation 
sequences. 

After  three  years,  a  strange  new  moth 
appeared,  reproducing  Itself  at  a  terrifying 
rate.  The  salesmen  recommended  more  pes- 
ticides: methyl  parathion.  benzene  hexa- 
chlorlde.  New  strains  of  resistant  moths  ap- 
peared and  emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Some  of  the  peasants  have  reverted  to  the 
old  methods;  others  have  given  up  hope. 
The  suicide  rate  has  increased  dramatically 
in  the  village,  the  United  Nations  reported. 
Anlsar  AguUar.  one  of  the  fanners,  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "They  think  they  are  the 
killers  of  "Pachama' — Mother  Earth.  Now 
they  are  committing  suicide  ...  by  drink- 
ing the  pesticides  that  caused  all  their 
problems." 

The  marketing  of  drugs,  birth  control 
devices  and  infant  formulas  abroad  also  has 


been  the  subject  of  widespread  protest  In 
Third  World  countries.  The  Upjohn  Co..  for- 
bidden to  sell  Depo-Provera.  an  Injectable 
birth  control  drug,  in  the  United  States, 
now  exports  it  from  a  Belgian  subsidiary. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  banned 
Depo-Provera  because  it  is  suspected  of 
causing  cancer  and  birth  defects. 

While  some  countries,  including  Ghana, 
have  said  they  are  willing  to  assume  the  risk 
of  cancer  because  of  their  population  explo- 
sions, others  are  worried.  Dr  ZafruUah 
Chowdhury.  who  runs  a  rural  clinic  in  Bang- 
ladesh, found  that  Depo-Provera  suppresses 
lactation— a  serious  problem  in  a  country 
where  children's  main  nutrition  Is  mothers' 
milk. 

Drugs  often  are  misleadlngly  advertised 
and  promoted  by  unscrupulous  salesmen, 
critics  charge.  For  example,  Winstrol,  a  syn- 
thetic male  hormone  that  was  found  to  stunt 
the  growth  of  children,  reportedly  was  sold  in 
Brazil  as  an  appetite  stimulant  for  children. 

Chowdhury  said  he  Is  especially  outraged 
at  the  number  of  useless  drugs  being  sold  at 
high  prices,  and  at  the  fact  that  Infant  for- 
mula Is  being  promoted  by  Western  compa- 
nies as  a  substitute  for  more  nourishing 
breast  milk. 

"People  have  to  be  aware  of  how  helpless 
we  are,"  he  said. 

The  executive  order  under  consideration  at 
the  White  House  would  not  affect  overseas 
operations  of  U.S.  subsidiaries,  but  would  Im- 
pose more  uniformity  on  exports  of  danger- 
ous products.  At  present,  untested  pesticides 
can  be  exported,  but  new  untested  drugs 
can't.  Red  Dye  No.  2  and  cyclamates.  both 
suspected  carcinogens,  can  be  sold  abroad, 
while  banned  consumer  products  require 
permission  from  the  importing  nations. 

Under  the  new  policy,  companies  would  be 
required  to  report  all  hazardous  exports  to 
responsible  government  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  pesticide  use  Is  expected  to 
more  than  double  In  developing  countries  by 
1984.  and  exports  of  other  hazardous  products 
are  likely  to  Increase. 

"If  the  United  States  does  not  exercise  spe- 
cial vigilance  over  (such)  exports  .  .  .  citi- 
zens and  goveriunents  of  foreign  countries 
may  develop  increasingly  hostile  attitudes  to- 
ward this  country  and  its  products."  the  draft 
White  House  report  warned. 9 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA  GIVEN  A 
NEW  BIRTH  BY  U.S.  OLYMPIC  TEAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Obkrstar)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
proud  and  exhilarated  people  today.  Dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeks  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team  in  the  13th  winter 
Olympic  games  have  inspired  the  Nation. 
The  extraordinary  achievements  of  those 
young  athletes  have  offered  us  a  spec- 
tacular view  of  pride,  excellence,  deter- 
mination, dedication  and  team  effort. 
The  athletes  have  personified  in  their 
performance  and  in  their  character  the 
ideals  of  decency  and  sportsmanship 
which  Americans  have  always  held  up  as 
goals  for  our  youth. 

Eric  Heiden's  five  gold  medal  perform- 
ance surely  was  the  most  stunning  indi- 
vidual achievement  in  the  history  of  the 
Olympic  games,  worthy  of  the  name 
Olympic  itself.  The  U.S.  ice  hockey  team 
galvanized  the  Nation. 

Among  those  contributing  to  the  thrills 
and  excitement  of  Team  \J.8Ji.  were 


some  29  Minnesotans,  a  contingent  so 
impressive  we  might  well  call  it  "Team 
Minnesota." 

I  have  taken  this  special  order  to  pay 
well -deserved  tribute  to  our  fellow  Min- 
nesotans. Fifteen  Minnesotans  are  mem- 
bers of  the  exciting  come-from-behind 
U.S.  ice  hockey  team  alone;  six  are  na- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In 
all,  12  members  of  the  whole  U5. 
Olympic  team  come  from  the  district. 
Eveleth,  Minn.,  the  home  of  the  hockey 
player  Mike  Pavelich,  is  also  appropri- 
ately the  home  of  the  U.S.  Hockey  Hall 
of  Fame  where  this  entire  gold  medal 
hockey  team  ought  to  be  enshrined. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  by  name  each  of  those 
Minnesota  members  of  the  U.S.  winter 
Olympic  team. 

Speed  Skating :  Kent  Thometz.  Cindv  Selk- 
kula.  Kim  Kostron,  John  Dorff,  William 
Kushman  (Manager). 

Skiing:  John  Denney,  Jim  Makl,  James 
Grahek. 

Ski  Jumping:  John  Broman.  Jeff  Denney, 
Jim  Denney. 

Cross-Country  Skiing:  Todd  Kempalnen. 

Alpine  Skiing— Women's  Team:  Cindy  Nel- 
son. 

Ice  Hockey:  Phil  Verchota.  Buzz  Schneider. 
Eric  Strobel,  Mike  Ramsey.  Mark  Pavelich, 
Rob  McClanahan.  Steve  Janaszak.  Bruce 
Horsch.  John  Harrington,  Steve  Christoff. 
Dave  Delich.  Les  Auge,  BlU  Baker,  Neil 
Broten,  Dave  Christian. 

Biathlon:  Thomas  McElroy.  Peter  Hoag. 

To  these  Olympic  athletes.  I  say,  "You 
thrilled  and  excited  the  people  of  your 
hometowns  of  our  State  and,  indeed,  of 
the  entire  Nation  as  no  other  achieve- 
ment has  done  in  recent  memory.  Amer- 
ica owes  you  and  all  of  our  Olympic 
athletes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  With 
a  sense  of  respect  and  appreciation  more 
than  we  can  adequately  express,  we  say 
thank  you  and  Godspeed." 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento)  . 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman,  first  of  all,  for  call- 
ing attention  of  the  House  by  establish- 
ing a  sp>ecial  order  today.  I  know  that 
the  Olympians  who  did  participate  were 
very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  speak  today  in 
praise  of  the  Americans  who  participated 
in  the  XIII  winter  Olympic  games  at 
Lake  Placid.  Their  participation  repre- 
sents an  inspiration,  first  to  our  Nation's 
young  people  as  a  symbol  of  where  hard 
work  and  dedication  can  lead,  and  more- 
over, to  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
for  their  wholehearted  commitment  to 
represent  their  country's  highest  ideals 
in  this  truly  international  festival  of 
sport  and  goodwill. 

There  is  something  special  about  the 
Olympic  games  with  which  each  one  of 
us  can  identify.  Unlike  individual  games 
and  sporting  events  which  attract  fans 
with  similar  interests  and  backgrounds, 
the  Olympics  go  further  and  bring  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  world  together  in 
a  celebration  of  athletics  itself. 

The  athletes  themselves  must  be  com- 
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mended.  All  those  who  participated, 
whether  they  won  or  lost,  did  so  in  a 
spirit  that  represented  the  enthusiasm, 
dedication,  and  sense  of  fairplay  for 
which  Americans  are  internationally  re- 
nowned. And  beyond  the  athletes  them- 
selves, I  think  the  athletes'  families  and 
communities  deserve  great  respect  be- 
cause, in  the  end,  each  athlete  has  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  amount  of  support 
without  which  their  participation,  much 
less  some  of  their  truly  outstanding  per- 
formances, would  not  have  been  possible. 
I  refer  here  to  the  endless  hours  of  prac- 
tice time,  disrupted  meal  schedules  and 
other  difficult  sacrifices  each  Olympic 
family  has  endured  season-in  an<i  sea- 
son-out for  many  years  as  the  athletes 
followed  the  long  road  that  leads  to 
Olympic  participation.  I  also  refer  to  the 
support  and  dedication  our  schools,  com- 
munities, and  clubs  have  shown  in  teach- 
ing, coaching,  and  encouraging  our  ath- 
letes through  high  quality,  volunteer- 
staffed  programs.  I  think  that  the  sense 
of  participation  felt  by  each  Olympian 
transcends  the  personal  and  is  felt  by  his 
family,  community  and,  above  all,  his 
fellow  countrymen.  America  is  proud  of 
her  athletes  for  they  are  she. 

Though  our  athletes  participated  in 
the  Olympic  games  first  and  foremost  as 
representatves  of  the  United  States,  I 
think  their  victories  are  ultimately  their 
own  and  these  young  men  and  women 
deserve  special  commendations  for  their 
supreme  achievement.  Our  medal  win- 
ners are  a  very  diverse  group,  as  are  the 
individual  sports  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate. Yet  I  am  sure  each  of  their 
medal-winning  performances  was  equal- 
ly thrilling.  Leah  Poulos-Mueller.  Beth 
Heiden.  and  Eric  Heiden  in  speed  skat- 
ing; Linda  Pratianne  and  Charles  Tick- 
ner  in  figure  sknting:  Phil  Mahre  In  al- 
pine skiing;  and  the  victorious  U.S. 
hockey  team  have  all  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  and  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
tribute  to  /America's  Olympic  athletes  on 
a  more  personal  note  by  expressing  the 
tremendous  pride  that  the  people  of 
Minnesota  feel  for  the  21  Minnesota 
athletes  who  participated  in  the  Lake 
Placid  games.  Minnesota  was  represented 
by  Cindy  Nelson  in  alpine  skiiner,  Doug 
Peterson  in  cross  country  skiing.  sM 
i"™Pers  Jim  Denney,  John  Broman,  Jim 
Maki,  and  Jim  Grahek,  speed  skaters 
Kim  Kostron  and  Kent  Thometz,  biath- 
lete  Peter  Hoag  and,  of  course.  Coach 
Herb  Brooks.  Bill  Baker,  Neal  Broten, 
Dave  Christian,  Steve  Christoff,  John 
Harrington,  Steve  Janaszak,  Rob  Mc- 
Clanahan, Mark  Pavelich,  Mike  Ramsey, 
Buzz  Schneider,  Eric  Strobel,  and  Phil 
verchota  of  the  gold-medal-winning  U.S. 
hockey  team. 

TTie  reports  I  have  heard  of  the  cele- 
brations that  broke  out  in  my  district  in- 
cluding St.  Paul,  following  the  U.S 
nockey  victories  over  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Finland,  are  unbelievable.  I  know 
m.^«^^.^  community  in  Minnesota  and 
our  Nation  has  special  praise  for  their 

sfde'i'sTrniJ^t'^**'^^^  St-  Paul's  east- 
DersoLw^^^.'^y  <^°a^h  Herb  Brooks,  a 
personal  friend,  an  outstanding  Johnson 
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High   School   and   University   of   Min- 
nesota hockey  player. 

To  all  Minnesota  Olympians,  we  are 
proud  of  you  and  your  tremendous 
achievements. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  The 
gentleman  has  said  it  very  well — the 
team  literally  "blew  the  lid  off,"  the  lid 
of  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  offering  this  special  order  on  be- 
half of  the  Olympic  hockey  team. 

I  want  to  say  that  even  though  I  un- 
derstand the  pride  of  Mirmesota,  but  I 
know  that  Minnesota  will  understand  the 
pride  Massachusetts  is  feeling  today. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  We  do. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  We  share  what  is 
really  a  genuine  American  pride.  It  so 
happens  that  Jim  Craig,  the  granite 
goalie  whose  role  was  so  pivotal  through- 
out the  Olympic  competition,  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. He  and  his  family  exemplify 
what  is  best  in  American  values.  This 
team,  of  which  there  were  four  Massa- 
chusetts players,  Jim  Craig  of  Easton, 
Mike  Eruzione  of  Winthrop,  Jack  O'Cal- 
lahan  of  Charlestown  and  Dave  Silk  of 
Scituate,  really  united  America,  that  we 
were  united  in  sharing  the  climax  of  their 
victory,  perhaps  united  as  we  almost 
shared  a  tear  of  joy  because  they  had  so 
far  surpassed  any  of  our  thoughts  or 
expectations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
team — Craig,  Baker,  Broten.  Christoff, 
Eruzione,  O'Callahan,  Strobel,  Vercho- 
ta— evokes,  and  rightly  so,  our  melting 
pot  heritage. 

D  1820 

I  think  at  this  time  when  America  is 
in  some  quarters  besieged  by  self-doubt, 
the  symbolism  and  the  reality  of  this 
victory  and  excellence  which  these  fine 
athletes  have  set  for  the  world  should 
allay  the  fears  at  least  about  the  quality 
and  caliber  of  the  younger  generations 
of  Americans.  They  are  the  heroes  of 
the  1980's  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
own  accomplishments  and  certainly  for 
the  record  that  they  have  set  for  all 
Americans,  for  the  joy  and  pride  they 
have  stirred  in  our  hearts,  and  for  being 
themselves,  and  for  the  families  from 
which  they  have  all  come.  I  had  intended 
to  offer  a  concurrent  resolution  today 
which  would  have  called  for  a  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation.  I  withhold  that  action 
because  of  some  of  the  other  ideas  which 
are  germinating  about  the  best  way  to 
honor  these  wonderful  young  men.  But 
I  think  the  language  of  my  resolution 
embodies  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen 
today  so  it  is  certainly  appropriate  to 
read  it  into  the  Record. 

Whereas,  the  XIII  International  Winter 
Olympic  Games  at  Lake  Placid,  New  York, 
have  concluded:  and. 

Whereas,  the  athletes  from  the  host  na- 
tion, the  United  States  of  America,  have 
brought  great  credit  and  honor  to  our  na- 
tion by  winning  a  total  of  12  medals;  six 
gold,  four  silver,  two  bronze;  and 

Whereas,   the  Xni  games  have  been  dis- 


tinguished by  the  Impossible  dream  victory 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Hockey  team 
which  made  Olympic  history  by  winning  the 
first  United  States  gold  medal  in  hockey  In 
20  years,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Olympic 
hockey  team  has  defeated  what  was  the  most 
awesome,  professional  hockey  team  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  went 
on  to  a  decisive  victory  against  the  Finnish 
team; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Olympic 
hockey  team  in  its  persevering  performance 
represents  the  best  that  Is  America,  the 
American  competitive  spirit  and  drive  to 
succeed;    Now   therefore   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representativet 
(the  Senate  concurrinjr).  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation congratulating  the  United  States 
Hockey  Team  on  their  gold  medal  victory 
and  calling  upon  the  people  ol  the  United 
States  to  salute  such  team  with  appropriate 
displays  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments  which  certain- 
ly summarize  the  feelings  that  some  of 
us  in  this  House  and  some  Americans 
throughout  this  land  felt  and  harbored 
as  we  watched  the  performance  of  the 
Olympics.  Seeing  those  young  people  to- 
day at  the  reception  which  the  President 
held  at  the  White  House  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans  to  pay  tribute  to  this  team, 
I  think,  must  say  that  all  of  us  must  have 
an  awful  lot  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  this  country  if  it  is  going  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  such  splendid  young  people. 
•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  acknowledge  the  trranendous  perfor- 
mance of  the  U.S.  Olympic  hockey  team 
at  the  Lake  Placid  winter  Olympic 
games.  The  concerted,  dedicated  effort 
and  winning  spirit  which  the  team  dis- 
played during  the  rigorous  Olympic 
playoff  schedule  has  made  Americans 
across  the  Nation  proud  of  their  gold 
medal  achievemoit. 

Although  the  U.S.  hockey  team  is  a 
national  team  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  Minnesotan.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  Coach  Herb  Brooks  and  the 
many  Minnesota  hockey  players  who 
participated  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  team. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  agree  that  the  1980  U.S.  Olym- 
pic hockey  team  has  captured  the  hearts 
and  imagination  of  Americans  every- 
where and  sports  fans  around  the  globe.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT  TASK  FORCE  ARTICLE  NO. 
16:  THE  PRESIDENTS  EXPORT 
COUNCIL  AND  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS  ABROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Export  Task 
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Force  and  as  a  member  of  the  President's 

Erxport  Council.  I  have  been  involved 
with  the  tax  problems  of  American  citi- 
zens living  and  working  abroad. 

I  have  learned  just  what  this  group  of 
people  can  accomplish  in  overseas  mar- 
kets. For  the  most  part,  they  speak  the 

language  of  the  nation  where  they  re- 
side, they  have  personal  friends  and  con- 
nections with  leaders  of  business  and 
industry  in  these  nations  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  they  are  willing  to 
actively  promote  American  goods  and 
services.  However,  these  citizens  must 
labor  and  live  under  sections  911  and  913 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Code  and  this  places 
them  at  a  substantial  disadvantage. 

The  President's  Export  Council  has 
decided  to  act  to  try  and  alleviate  some 
of  this  inequity.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  memoran- 
dum circulated  to  members  of  the  PEC 
asking  for  support  in  this  venture.  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  are  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  also  and  in  the 
next  few  days  I  will  request  a  special  or- 
der so  that  we  might  have  a  dialog  on 
the  problems  facing  Americans  living 
and  working  abroad.  I  enclose  the  PEC 
memorandum : 

The  Pbesident's  Export  Council, 
Washington,  DC,  February  13.  1980. 

Dear  :   (Sent  to  all  members  of  the 

PEC). 


As  a   result   of   an   Executive   Committee 
decision  In  Deaember,  I  sent  the  President  a 
letter  and  the  Task  Force  report  concerning 
the  adverse  effects  on  exports  of  the  present 
rules     (Section    911    and    913)     concerning 
taxation  of  foreign  earned  Income  of  Ameri- 
cans  living   overseas.    At    that   time,   these 
documents  were  mailed  to  you  by  my  staff. 
As  preparation  for  the  upcoming  March  3 
meeting  of  the  Presidents  Export  Council. 
1  wanted  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  activi- 
ties  and   plans   related   to   this   Issue.   The 
present  tax  regulations  on  foreign  income 
earned  by  Americans  working  overseas  seek 
to    maintain    equity    with    taxes    borne    by 
Americans  working  In  the  U.S.  These  rules 
however,  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  tax  policies 
of  other  nations  often  provide  Incentives  for 
their  citizens  to  work  abroad   (see  Attach- 
ment A)    The  result  of  this  discrepancy  Is  to 
penalize    firms    which     employ    Americans 
abroad,  as  these  firms  must.  In  the  end,  pay 
the  extra  taxes  Imposed  by  present  U.S.  tax 
law  above  the  norm  for  American  citizens. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  while  most  of  the 
export  community   (and  the  Council)    feels 
that  some  steps  towards  equity  in  this  area 
are  necessary  to  help  Improve  America's  ex- 
port competitiveness,  others  In  government 
and   the  private  sector  do  not  accept   this 
linkage.  This  Is  a  fair  challenge.  It  Is  neces- 
sary  for   us   to   accept    this   challenge   and 
state,  In  as  clear  and  convincing  a  manner 
as  possible,  the  extent  to  which  such  tax 
relief  would  be  a  worthwhile  aspect  of  an 
export  promotion  program.  Accordingly,  we 
are  working  with  labor  and  Industry,  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector,  to  prepare  a 
program    that    will    make    this    case    while 

ATTACHMENT  A 
COMPARISON  TO  TAX  POLICIES  FOR  OVERSEAS  EMPLOYEES 


February  25,  1980 


meeting,  insofar  as  possible,  the  special  con 
cerns  of  all.  ,         "*"" 

Presently,  there  Is  extensive  Interest  ir 
Congress  in  Introducing  new  leelSafin^ 
Which  could  provide  the  tax  reUef  nfedS 
the  export  sector.  At  a  December  12  me«iM 
with  the  Senate  Export  Caucus.  I  pTortdM 
the  attached  legislative  suggestions  Vr 
their  ownslderatlon  (Attachment  B)  h. 
centiy  Senator  Chafee.  who  is  a  member  of 
fo'oo!^""'*  ^P"""*  Caucus,  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  2283)  to  repeal  the  current  law  and  sub- 
stltute  the  following : 

»60,000  exclusion,  ($65,000  after  three 
years  of  foreign  residence) . 

An  exemption  for  housing  costs  or  hom- 
Ing  allowances  which  exceed  20%  of  eamsri 
income.  "^"'uea 

Previously,  Representative  Frenzel  had  In- 
troduced a  bin  (H.R.  5211)  which  would  re- 
peal present  law  and  substitute  unlimited 
exclusion.  -"»i™ 

Other  legislation  Is  sure  to  be  offered  but 
more  than  debating  merits  of  dlfferine' leg- 
islation. I  think  It  important  to  make  our 
case.  In  more  detail,  for  the  need  of  such 
legislation. 

I  plan  to  meet  at  a  later  date  with  the 
Administration  to  obtain  their  support  on 
this  Issue.  Before  doing  so.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  and  other  Council  members  who 
are  Interested  In  this  Issue. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  on 
March  3,  when  we  can  discuss  further  this 
issue  and  our  plans. 
Best  wishes, 

Reginald  H.  Jonkb, 

Chairman. 
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Country 


Tax  on  salary 


Tax  on  incentives/ 
bonuses 


Tax  on  benefits  (retire- 
ment, healtb,  insurance, 
etc.) 


Tax  on  cost  of  livini 
allowances 


Tax  on  additional  income  earned 
out  of  home  country 


Government  subsidies 
(to  individual) 


United  States... 

Japan... 

Italy 

France... 

Korea' 

Germany 

Canada 

Sweden" 

United  Kingdom. 


Yes  I. 
Ho... 
No«.. 

No". 
No... 
Ho'.. 
Noo. 
No... 
Ho.... 


Yes.... 

No 

No 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho"... 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho".... 


Vm.. 
Ho.. 
Ho.. 

Ho.. 
Ho.. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No". 


Y«i«..... Yes 

No No' """" 

No* Complex  formulas  to  discourage  foreiin 

investments. 

Ho Complex  formulas. 

Ho 

Ho" 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho 


Ho. 
Yes. 

Government  owned  companies. 


No. 

Some  limitations.  Generally  liberal. 

No. 

No. 


Yes. 
Few. 
No. 

Few. 

Complex  requirements Few. 


Do. 


'  20,000  exclusion  under  sec.  911  tor  those  In  qualified  camps 

'  Certain  deductions  permitted  under  complex  sec.  913  tests. 

'Rental,  interest,  etc.,  on  offshore  investments  totally  exempt  from  taxation  durini  nonresidence 
status  only. 

'  Complex  nonresidency  requirements. 

»  Limitation  placed  on  daily  expenses  for  home  leave  and  R.  &  R. 

•  Assumes  accompanied  tour/rules  for  dual  residency— unaccompanied— very  complex. 
Recent  government  policy  aimed  to  encourage  more  French  engineers  to  accept  overseas  work . 
Most  liberal  policies  with  respect  to  individuals— Korea  committed  to  exports  of  domestic 
unemployment. 


'  Complex  nonresidency  requirements  aimed  at  tours  of  less  than  6  mo. 
'"  Complex  definitions. 

>'  Some  limitations  designed  to  reduce  excesses. 

'■  Accompanied  tour  only.  If  family  of  head  of  household  remains  in  Canada  all  worldwide  earn- 
ings subiect  to  full  taxation. 
"  Recently  liberalized  tax  policies  in  order  to  encourage  acceptance  of  overseas  assignments. 
'<  United  Kingdom  recently  liberalized  tax  policies  in  order  to  encourage. 
»  Some  limitations. 

Source:  Compiled  from  data,  provided  in  "Worldwide  Projects" 
S.A./Consultex  S.A.,  a  multiclient  study,  "The  Expatriate  Employee,' 


and  Business  International 
1979. 


Taxatioit  or  Americans  Working  Abroad 
Under  present  Federal  Income  tax  law. 
Americans  working  abroad  are  on  a  signifi- 
cantly less  favorable  tax  footing  than  citizens 
from  competing  Industrial  nations.  These 
countries  generaly  do  not  tax  their  nonresi- 
dent citizens  at  all  on  income  earned  outside 
their  country  of  citizenship,  whereas  the 
United  States  system,  which  Is  solidly  based 
on  citizenship,  provides  only  limited  deduc- 
tions which  leave  substantial  amounts  of 
this  Income  subject  to  tax  for  most  U.S. 
citizens  working  overseas. 

Legislative  actions  which  can  substantially 
eliminate  this  differential  without  Invltlne 
abuses  of  the  tax  system  Include: 

Reinstate  a  broad-based  exclusion  under 
1911  as  an  elective  alternative  to  the  5  913 
deductions. 

.o5^°^^*^°<'<>  niaxlmum  limit  Instead  of 
$20.000/$25.000  allowed  prior  to  1978 

Provide  that  the  amount  of  the  limit  will 


be  subject  to  specific  Congressional  advance 
review  every  two  years. 

A  substantially  higher  exclusion  would  ex- 
empt from  tax  the  foreign  earnings  of  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  working  overseas,  yet 
it  would  not  permit  the  abuses  which  prior 
Congresses  sought  to  correct  by  limiting  the 
exclusion.  Periodic  Congressional  review 
could  maintain  the  exclusion  in  an  appropri- 
ate relationship  to  changing  levels  of  salaries 
and  wages. 

For  Individuals  living  In  camps  In  hardship 
areas,  broaden  the  present  elective  income 
exclusion  from  $20,000  to  $60,000/»65,000  and 
retain  the  related  provisions  which  permit 
such  individuals  to  exclude  employer-fur- 
nished meals  and  lodging.  In  addition,  the 
definition  of  "cam.p"  should  be  revised  so  as 
not  to  exclude  those: 

Located  in  areas  that  are  not  "remote." 

Located  in  the  vicinity  of  camps  of  other 
employers. 

Containing  fewer  than  10  employees. 


Present  provisions  defining  "camp"  rule 
out  many  group  housing  arrangements  which 
would  be  commonly  understood  as  constitut- 
ing a  camp  maintained  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employer.  The  recommended  defini- 
tional change  would  conform  the  law  more 
closely  to  actual  practice. 

Amend  the  housing  deduction  provisions 
under  5  913  to  reflect  more  closely  the  stated 
intent  of  Congress  to  permit  deduction  of 
housing  expenses  in  excess  of  "the  cost  of 
housing  which  the  taxpayer  would  typically 
Incur  If  he  were  residing  in  the  United 
States."  This  would  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
cluding post  allowances,  location  premiums 
and  similar  allowances  paid  as  Inducements 
to  work  abroad  from  the  base  on  which  the 
normal  housing  cost  is  calculated.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  assume  that  these  allowances 
cause  employees  to  raise  their  overseas  hous- 
ing standards  to  levels  higher  than  those  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  U.S. 

The  cost-of-living  deduction  under  J  913 


represents  the  excess  of  cost  of  living  in  the 
foreign  location  over  the  highest  for  any 
metropolitan  area  In  the  continenUl  United 
States  excluding  Alaska  (based  on  the  excess 
for  a  GS-14  step  1  Federal  employee  with  a 
fanUly  of  the  same  size) .  Excluded  from  the 
cost-of-living  deduction  and  not  covered  by 
other  8  913  deductions  are  such  importont 
items  as  automobiles,  household  goods,  and 
services  which  often  cost  considerably  more 
overseas.  Legislation  should  provide  more 
realistic  cost-of-living  deductions  under 
J  913  by  requiring  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to: 

Include  price  data  on  automobiles,  house- 
hold furniture,  kitchen  appliances  and  other 
similar  Items  (excess  of  foreign  price  over 
VS.  list  price  would  be  amortized  over  ex- 
pected useful  life). 

Include  services  (domestic  servants,  secu- 
rity guards,  etc.)  in  locations  where  the  use 
of  such  services  Is  customary  for  Americans. 

Include  foreign  sales  taxes,  value  added 
taxes,  and  other  non-Income  taxes. 

Use  pricing  data  based  on  surveys  made 
quarterly  or  more  frequently  and  currency 
exchange  data  which  reflect  monthly  or  mwe 
frequent  fluctuations. 

These  changes  should  bring  the  cost-of- 
living  deduction  more  nearly  Into  line  with 
cost-of-llvlng  allowances  being  paid  by 
American  employers.* 


STATEMENT  SUPPORTING 
SUNSET  H.R.  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add 
my  voice  in  support  of  H.R.  2,  the  sunset 
legislation  introduced  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
a  bill  designed  to  insure  that  Congress 
keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  spending 
of  tax  dollars. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  grow- 
ing public  dissatisfaction  with  the  ef- 
ficiency, responsiveness,  and  skyrocket- 
ing expense  of  our  Federal  Government. 
In  response,  the  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  consider  a  number  of  bUls  mandating 
periodic  review  of  Government  opera- 
tions and  programs.  In  so  doing,  we  will 
find  those  programs  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  and  discontinue  them. 

There  are  currently  several  laws  and 
rules  in  effect  which  are  designed  to  en- 
courage effective  program  review.  It 
seems  clear  that  they  are  simply  not  do- 
ing the  job,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  bill  which  includes  specific  en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  2,  the  Sunset  Act 
of  1979,  would  accomplish  this  by  termi- 
nating spending  authority  for  those  pro- 
grams which  have  not  been  reviewed. 
However,  there  are  provisions  to  pre- 
vent the  unintentional  termination  of  a 
program  by  extended  debate  on  reau- 
thorization. 

Opponents  of  sunset  legislation  usu- 
ally base  their  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion of  feasibUity.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
insure  systematic  and  meaningful  over- 
sight by  establishing  detailed  proce- 
dures for  committees  to  conduct  exten- 
sive and  comprehensive  examinations  of 
programs.  This  includes  much-needed 
procedures  for  review  and  reauthoriza- 
tion of  tax  expenditures.  It  also  requires 


programs  of  a  related  nature  to  be  re- 
viewed at  the  same  time  and  in  relation 
to  each  other.  Significantly,  the  bill  ex- 
empts from  the  review  process  those 
programs  into  which  citizens  have  paid 
in  expectation  of  a  later  return,  such  as 
social  security  and  pension  funds. 

In  addition,  Government  accountability 
is  insured  by  a  requirement  that  the 
President  submit  management  reports 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  programs, 
along  with  a  ranking  of  them  relative  to 
other  programs.  He  must  also  submit  pe- 
riodic evaluations  of  all  regulatory 
agencies,  along  with  plans  for  their  reor- 
ganization and  improvement. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  enact 
a  sunset  bill  that  is  action-producing,  in- 
cluding the  specific  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms outlined  in  H.R.  2.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  all  my  colleagues  for  the  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation.* 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL  SUBCOM- 
MTITEE  TO  HOLD  HEARINGS  ON 
PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO  REG- 
ISTER  WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  to  permit  women  to  be 
registered  with  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. That  proposal  is  now  H.R.  6569. 

In  conjunction  with  the  whole  issue  of 
registration,  there  has  also  been  further 
interest  in  proposals  for  national  service. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Military 
Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  hold  hearings 
on  these  two  issues  the  first  week  of 
March.  The  subcommittee  vnll  receive 
testimony  from  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  introduced  legislation  on  national 
service  on  March  4.  On  March  5  the 
subcommittee  will  conduct  a  hearing  to 
receive  testimony  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  outside  organizations  who  wish 
to  testify  on  the  President's  proposal  to 
register  women.  Members  of  Congress  or 
outside  organizations  desiring  to  present 
testimony  on  these  issues  should  contact 
the  subcommittee  staff  at  225-6703,  or 
225-7560.* 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  STAND 
READY  TO  ASSIST  IN  PRESERVING 
TUNISIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ZablockD  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent threat  to  Tunisia's  intemsd  stability 
is  a  troubling  event  which  poses  a  serious 
challenge  to  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 
In  response  to  that  threat  the  United 
States  should  formulate  a  firm  foreign 
policy  position  and  should  stand  ready 
to  assist  in  preserving  Tunisia's  inde- 
pendence. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  such  a  re- 
sponse, on  Wednesday,  February  20  I 


introduced,  with  16  cosponsors,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  282,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
recent  foreign-inspired  attempts  to  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  Tunisia. 

House  Concurrent  Resoluti(Hi  282  cites 
Tunisia's  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States,  its  impr'jssive 
progress  toward  self-sustaining  eco  lomic 
growth,  and  its  need  for  the  support  of 
its  friends  and  allies  in  facing  the  threat 
to  its  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. 

The  concurrent  resolution  states  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  recent  foreign- 
inspired  attempts  to  undermine  the  sta- 
bility of  Tunisia  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  that  the  United  States  should 
take  steps  to  help  Tunisia  meet  this  un- 
provoked threat  to  its  freedom  and  se- 
curity by  furnishing  appropriate  levels  of 
economic  and  security  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  long-standing  friendly 
country  committed  to  regional  security 
and  the  furtherance  of  its  own  economic 
development  has  become  the  victim  of 
foreign  interference  by  an  unpredictable 
neighbor  bent  on  destabilizing  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  Because  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  282  provides  a  strong 
congressional  message  of  support  for  Tu- 
nisia, I  hope  it  will  receive  the  wide- 
spread support  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate.* 


CREDIT  UNION  SAVERS  REUEP 
ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  ftieaker,  to- 
day, I  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Henry  S.  Reuss,  to  intro- 
duce the  Credit  Union  Savers  Relief  Act 
of  1980. 

This  legislation,  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  and  a  product  of  msmy  months  of 
research  and  reporting  by  the  Board  to 
this  committee,  will  provide  credit  union 
savers  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  fair 
and  equitable  return  on  their  deposits 
and  guarantee  that  credit  unions  will 
continue  to  extend,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  financial  marketplace, 
credit  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  many  of 
the  40  million  members  of  our  Nation's 
credit  unions. 

Credit  unions  have  historically  paid 
higher  rates  of  return  than  other  finan- 
cial institutions  to  depositors;  however, 
recently  this  tradition  has  been  eroded 
by  their  inability  to  achieve  sufiQcient  re- 
turn on  dollars  lent  to  members.  In  effect, 
credit  union  savers  have  been  substan- 
tially subsidizing  credit  union  borrowers. 
For  too  long,  credit  imions  and  other  de- 
pository institutions  have  placed  too 
great  an  emphasis  on  ways  and  means 
to  provide  loans  to  their  members  and 
too  less  an  emphasis  on  developing  their 
depositor-members  savings  base  and  the 
provision  of  financial  counseling.  This 
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trend  must  be  reversed  and  the  saver 
must  return  to  his  or  her  paramount  posi- 
tion in  our  Nation's  credit  unions. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  will 
result  in  the  following  changes  to  the 
existing  Federal  credit  unicm  loan-rate 
ceiling: 

First.  The  traditional  12-percent  ceil- 
ing would  remain  in  effect  imless  an 
individual  credit  union,  through  a  special 
procedure  to  be  established  by  NCUA, 
elects  to  establish  a  higher  ceiling  up  to 
a  maximum  of  15  percent  per  year.  This 
would  permit  measures  to  be  taken,  on 
a  credit  imion  by  credit  union  basis,  to 
address  the  economic  conditions  of  tlieir 
individual  credit  union.  We  would  expect 
NCUA  to  promptly  adopt  minimum  re- 
quirements of:  A  timely  notice  require- 
ment to  all  members  of  the  applicant 
credit  union  detailing  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  proposed  rate  increase; 
a  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
applicant  credit  union,  notifying  NCUA 
of  its  intention  to  increase  its  loan-rate 
ceiling,  such  a  vote  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  board  of  directors  In  support 
of  rate  relief,  and  a  presentation  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  applicant 
credit  union  as  to  the  reasons  for  rate 
relief.  Obviously,  the  annual  meeting 
presentation  can  take  place  after  the 
NCUA  approval  of  the  rate  increase  if 
the  credit  union's  annual  meeting  has 
taken  place  prior  to  the  request  for  rate 
relief.  We  believe  such  minimum  re- 
quirements will  insure  credit  union  mem- 
bers are  provided  an  opportunity, 
through  its  democratic  process,  to  ad- 
dress the  significant  change  in  the  oper- 
ation of  their  respective  credit  unions. 

Second.  If  interest  rate  circumstances 
continue  to  worsen  and  significant  num- 
bers of  credit  unions  again  experience 
pressures  against  the  new  higher  ceil- 
ings, the  NCUA  Board,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees and  other  financial  regulators,  could 
raise  the  loan-rate  maximum  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  18  months.  If  this  au- 
thority were  exercised,  and  if  the  cir- 
cumstances continued  reouiring  further 
rate  relief,  the  NCUA  Board  would  trans- 
mit this  information  to  the  Congress  for 
consideration  of  appropriate  legislative 
action. 

Third.  The  "1  per  centum  per  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance  inclusive  of  all 
service  charges"  would  be  changed  to 
read  "12  percent  per  year  on  the  unpaid 
balance  inclusive  of  all  finance  charges." 
By  changing  to  an  annual  rate,  credit 
unions  would  have  the  flexibility  to  man- 
age long-term  real  estate  loans  whose 
rates  do  not  easily  adjust  to  monthly 
calculations.  Further,  by  using  the  term 
"finance  charge"— instead  of  "service 
charge"— this  legislation  would  take  a 
significant  step  towards  easing  unneces- 
sary regulatory  burdens  on  Federal  credit 
unions,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  to 
make  only  one  computation  at  the  time 
a  loan  is  made,  to  meet  both  the  dis- 
closure requirements  and  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  usury  celling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does  not 
provide  a  basis  for  wlndfaU  profits  for 
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credit  imions.  Credit  unions  as  coopera- 
tives have  not  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  maintain  large  sums  of  surplus  funds 
at  the  entity  level.  Obviously,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  in  its 
examination  process  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  reviewing  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  credit  unions  will  care- 
fully monitor  the  amount  of  funds  held 
at  the  entity  level  which  are  not  dis- 
tributed in  the  true  cooperative  spirit 
to  the  members  of  the  cooperative.  In 
those  instances,  when  at  the  end  of  a 
dividend  period,  credit  unions  find  that 
they  have  accumulated  unexpected  net 
income  in  excess  of  their  projected  and 
proper  operational,  reserve,  and  dividend 
expenses,  then,  in  the  true  credit  union 
spirit,  these  surpluses  should  be  returned 
to  their  members  by  the  pwiyment  of  in- 
terest refunds  to  their  borrowers  or 
bonus  dividends  to  their  depositors. 

No  credit  union  or  its  ofHcials  should 
believe  that  this  legislation  is  being  con- 
sidered or  sponsored  because  such  credit 
unions  have  had  to  reduce  their  loan 
volume  or,  more  premeditatedly,  to  con- 
sider allocating  the  reduced  funds  they 
have  available  for  lending.  Credit  unions 
boards  of  directors  must  realize  that  it 
is  their  responsibility  to  make  the  tough 
decisions  as  to  how  the  funds  available 
for  lending  are  distributed.  In  general 
during  these  very  difficult  times  for  all 
financial  institutions,  credit  unions  have 
allocated  available  funds  based  upon  a 
policy  of  protecting  the  small  borrower 
first,  and  the  borrower  seeking  funds  for 
mortgages,  second  mortgages,  vacation 
homes,  and  other  luxury  and  nontradi- 
tional  loans  secondly.  This  allocation  of 
credit  has  been  difficult  but  certainly 
consistent  with  the  credit  union  tradi- 
tion. 

Credit  unions  must  remember  that  the 
generous  expansion  of  new  powers  they 
have  received  in  the  past  few  years  has 
placed  them  in  the  mainstream  of  finan- 
cial services  and  therefore  subjects  credit 
unions  to  the  same  economic  phenom- 
enon with  which  other  financial  insti- 
tutions are  confronted.  During  these  pe- 
riods of  high  interest  rates,  disinter- 
mediation,  and  credit  contractions, 
credit  unions  who  will  benefit  from  this 
legislation,  in  addition  to  the  assistance 
that  will  be  provided  by  the  Central 
Liquidity  Facility,  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain reasonable  flows  of  credit  to  their 
members.  The  additional  funds  wliich 
will  flow  to  credit  unions  as  a  result  of 
borrowing  from  the  Central  Uquidity 
Facility  and/or  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  the  statutory  ceiling  from  12  percent 
to  15  percent,  must  be  used  carefully 
and  properly  allocated  to  members  of 
their  credit  unions.  Credit  unions  today 
are  no  longer  isolated  from  cyclical 
phenomenon  or  monetary  policy  promul- 
gated by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or 
the  national  administration  in  general. 
Those  of  us  who  sponsor  this  legislation 
do  so  with  the  admonition  to  all  credit 
union  officials  that  any  additional  funds 
provided  by  this  legislation  to  credit 
unions  will  be  used  properly  and  equi- 
tably and  will  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  understanding  to  such  officials  that 
they  can  no  longer  consider  themselves 


immune  to  monetary  and  fiscal  actions 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  oiu-  colleagues  will 
be  confronted  in  the  consideration  of 
legislation  raising  the  credit  union  loan 
interest  rate  ceiling  that  has  been  in 
existence  since  1934.  Chairman  Rehss 
and  I  share  this  concern.  However,  based 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  changed  na- 
ture of  savings  instruments  and  other 
skyrocketing  costs  which  are  a  result  of 
the  prevailing  rate  of  inflation,  we  be- 
lieve those  credit  unions,  who  so  desire 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  move  to  the 
15-percent  loan  ceiling.  If  past  practice 
remains  true,  then  as  in  the  case  of  the 
present  12-percent  ceiling,  most  credit 
unions  will  not  automatically  move  to 
the  maximum  rate  allowable  under  law 

The  statistics  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee by  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration pertaining  to  the  prelimi- 
nary year-end  data  on  credit  unions,  has 
convinced  us  that  we  must  consider  loan- 
rate  ceiling  relief.  We  believe  this  legis- 
lation provides  adequate  relief  and  pro- 
tects individual  credit  union  members  by 
requiring  appropriate  democratic  proce- 
dures by  the  applicant  credit  unions. 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration Board  and  is  supported  by  the 
National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  and  the  Credit  Union  National 
Association.  We  urge  our  colleagues  to 
.ioin  Us  in  addressing  this  very  serious 
problem  facing  our  Nation's  credit 
unions.* 


MICHIGAN'S  SEVENTH  DISTRICT  IS 
HOME  OF  MEMBER  OF  U.S.  OLYM- 
PIC HOCKEY  TEAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
stars  of  the  victorious  U.S.  Olympic 
hockey  team,  Ken  Morrow,  is  a  native  of 
Michigan's  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  happiness  and  joy  that  I  have 
in  my  heart  for  his  individual  accom- 
plishments, and  for  the  contributions  he 
made  to  the  team  effort,  are  shared  by  all 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  would  like  to  share  a  feature  story 
that  ran  on  Ken  Morrow  in  the  Flint 
Journal  last  Thursday.  February  21,  be- 
fore the  team's  outstanding  victories  over 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Finland.  I  believe 
the  story  depicts  how  a  young  boy  in 
America  uses  his  spirit,  training  and  de- 
termination to  become  a  gold  medal  win- 
ner in  the  Olympics.  Ken  Morrow  stands 
as  an  example  to  all  of  our  young  people 
who  aspire  to  great  accomplishments,  in- 
side sports  or  outside. 

Ken    Morrow — From    Backyard   Hockey   in 

Flint  to  1980  Olympics 

(By  Larry  EdsaU) 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y.— When  Ken  Morrow  was 
a  kid  growing  up  In  Flint,  his  dad  built  him 
a  backyard  ice  hockey  rink. 

The  neighbors  back  on  Kellar  St.  may  not 
have  appreciated  the  pucks  slamming  Into 
their  aluminum  siding,  but  they  can  take 
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pride  in   the  fact  that  they  knew  Morrow 
"back  when." 

Morrow  has  grown  from  playing  on  that 
backyard  rink  with  his  friends  from  the 
neighborhood  to  playing  on  the  rink  in  the 
Olympic  Arena  with  his  friends  from  the  U.S. 
hockey  team. 

They  return  to  the  Ice  Wednesday  night  for 
and  score  a  vital  4-2  victory  over  West  Ger- 
many. 

Morrow  was  the  tall,  bearded  player  wear- 
ing uniform  No.  3. 

The  victory  over  West  Germany  moved  the 
United  States  wins  to  the  medal  round  of 
the  Winter  Olympic  tournament  and  closer  to 
an  anticipated  showdown  with  the  Soviets 
for  the  Olympic  gold  medal. 

"We  k-now  all  the  contingencies."  said 
American  cotwih  Herb  Brooks  before  Wednes- 
day night's  game. 

Morrow  said  his  goal  was  to  m&ke  the  final 
(our,  and  he  had  tried  to  avoid  looking  ahead 
to  the  medal  round. 

"But."  he  admitted  with  a  smile  that 
makes  him  seem  much  more  gentle  than 
you'd  expect  of  someone  who  is  6-foot-4. 
weighs  210  pounds  and  has  a  stick  In  his 
hands,  "you  find  yourselves  thinking  ahead 
anyway." 

•The  Russians,  of  course,  are  considered  to 
be  the  best  hockey  team  In  the  world,  ama- 
teur or  professional. 

But  you  can't  convince  the  people  who've 
come  to  Lake  Placid  for  the  1980  Winter 
Olympics.  The  young  American  team  Is  liter- 
ally the  talk  of  the  town. 

"I  think  It's  super."  Morrow  said.  "We 
need  all  the  support  we  can  get.  The  crowd 
got  us  going  against  the  Czechs  and  It  Just 
snowballed." 

Snowballed,  that  Is,  much  like  Morrow's 
career. 

He  began  skating  at  the  age  of  six  In  a 
youth  hockey  program  In  Flint.  Morrow  and 
his  father,  Don,  who  bad  been  a  shortstop 
In  the  Detroit  Tigers'  organization,  soon  had 
a  rink  In  the  backyard. 

It  began  with  them  going  outride  and 
trampling  down  the  snow  In  the  form  of  a 
rink.  "We'd  run  a  hose  out  the  basement 
window  and  flood  It,"  said  Morrow.  "Even- 
tually we  had  four-feet  boards  around  It 
and  flood  lights." 

Morrow  played  his  way  up  through  various 
youth  travel  teams  In  Flint.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Davison  High  School,  he  Joined 
the  famed  Junior  Red  Wings  and  helped 
them  win  the  1975  national  Junior  A 
championship. 

After  such  a  successful  season  with  the 
Junior  Wings,  he  enrolled  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University  of  Ohio,  where  his  coach 
was  Ron  Mason,  who  Is  In  the  mist  of  his 
first  season  at  Michigan  State. 

Morrow,  a  defenseman,  so  Impressed  the 
New  York  Islanders  that  they  drafted  him 
at  the  end  of  his  freshman  season. 

But  he  stayed  In  school  and  led  Bowling 
Oreen  Into  the  NCAA  tournament  In   1978. 

Bowling  Green  was  the  first  team  from 
outside  the  Western  and  Elastern  collegiate 
leagues  to  qualify  for  the  national  finals  and 
Morrow  played  so  well  he  was  selected  for 
the  American  team  In  the  1978  World 
championships. 

Morrow  was  named  Central  Collegiate 
Hockey  Association  player-of-the-year  In 
1979  and  became  Bowling  Green's  first  All- 
America  hockey  player. 

"College  was  real  good  to  me,"  said  Mor- 
row, who  added  that  It  was  Mason  who 
taught  him  much  of  what  he  knows  about 
playing  defense. 

"I  really  enjoyed  college,  and  the  timing 
was  right."  Morrow  continued.  "I  graduated 
last  spring  and  the  Olympic  team  started 
In  the  summer." 

But  Morrow  also  talked  about  how  good 
his  father  was  to  him,  too. 
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Morrow's  father  worked  at  Fisher  Body  In 
Flint,  and  often  would  get  off  work  and 
drive  his  son  to  Detroit  for  Junior  Wings' 
practices  and  games. 

They  often  wouldn't  get  home  until  11 
p.m.  or  later. 

And  It  cost  Morrow's  father  not  only  time, 
but  money  to  keep  his  son  sltatlng. 

Morrow's  father  died  of  cancer  four  years 
ago,  but  Morrow's  mother,  Loretta,  and  his 
wife.  Barb,  are  here  to  watch  him  play. 

"It's  hard  to  concentrate  on  hockey  with 
all  the  entertainment  out  at  the  Olympic 
Village  and  with  family  and  friends  here," 
Morrow  said. 

"We've  missed  a  few  things  but  you  don't 
want  to  tire  yourself  out  running  all  around 
town." 

Morrow  noted  that  Brooks  often  reminded 
the  American  team  that  "we  don't  have  the 
talent  to  do  It  on  our  own." 

But  Brooks  also  has  reminded  them  that 
they  still  can  win  In  "the  Olympic  environ- 
ment" by  working  hard  smd  working  together. 

Brooks  was  a  psychology  major  In  college 
and  has  said  that  the  hardest  thing  about 
coaching  today  Isn't  teaching  skills,  but  deal- 
ing with  the  psychological  makeup  of  the 
athlete. 

"It's  easy  to  get  lazy"  Morrow  admits. 
"But  Herb  Is  a  great  tactician.  He'll  yell  at 
you  when  you're  playing  good  and  he'll  tell 
you  you  did  OK  when  you  think  you've  had 
a  bad  period. 

"And  he  will  use  things  about  your  future, 
tell  you  that  It's  money  for  you." 

Morrow  and  many  of  his  teammates  soon 
may  be  collecting  that  money  after  they  sign 
National  Hockey  League  contracts. 

In  fact,  some  are  surprised  Morrow  hasn't 
turned  pro  already. 

Morrow  grew  a  beard  during  his  senior 
season  at  Bowling  Green.  Brooks  Is  known 
for  his  clean-cut  discipline  and  was  asked 
why  he  let  Morrow  keep  his  beard. 

"Because  If  I  didn't,"  he  replied,  "he  might 
be  skating  for  the  Islanders  Instead  of  for 
me." 

"Kenny  Is  more  of  a  defensive-type  de- 
fenseman," Brooks  said,  contrasting  Mor- 
row's style  with  that  of  the  other  defense- 
man  on  the  U.S.  roster. 

"But  he's  the  steadying  Influence  on  our 
defensive  club,"  the  coach  added. 

Morrow  said  Brooks'  system  Is  "more  of- 
fensive minded"  than  what  Morrow  had  been 
used  to. 

Yet  Morrow  was  known  as  an  attacking 
defenseman  who  scored  52  points  In  his  final 
season  at  Bowling  Green. 

And  while  he  generally  serves  as  something 
of  an  out-of-the-net  goalie  for  the  American 
Olympic  team.  Morrow  has  three  points  with 
a  goal  and  two  assists. 

"It's  really  a  surprise.  I  try  to  think  more 
of  defense,"  Morrow  said. 

Try  to  think  of  defense,  that  is,  and  of  only 
the  next  game  on  the  Olympic  schedule.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


(Mr.  GUDGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi£ 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  you  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  granting  me  a  leave  of  absence 
for  February  21  and  22  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  Majority  Leader 
Wright  and  for  the  reasons  therein 
stated.  Had  I  been  present  on  the  afore- 
mentioned days,  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  following  manner: 

"Yea"  on  approving  the  Journal  of 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1980  (roUcall 
No.  62). 

"Yea"  on  considering  House  Resolution 
581,  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6081,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assistance 
in  support  of  peaceful  and  democratic 
processes  of  development  in  Central 
America  (rollcall  No.  63). 

"Yea"  on  House  Resolution  570.  the 
rule  under  which  H.R.  3789,  to  amend 
section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, providing  for  a  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program,  was  considered  (roUcall 
No.  64). 

"Yea"  on  approving  the  Journal  of 
Thursday.  February  21,  1980  (rollcall 
No.  65). 

"Yea"  on  resolving  the  House  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  (rollcall  No. 
68). 

"Yea"  on  House  Resolution  581  (roll- 
caU  No.  67). 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  offi- 
cial business  in  my  district  I  was  not  re- 
corded on  three  votes  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 22.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  No.  65,  to 
approve  the  Journal;  "yes"  on  rollcall 
No.  67,  to  approve  House  Resolution  581, 
the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6081, 
to  provide  Central  American  assistance; 
and  "yes"  on  resolving  the  House  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  GtTYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  tomorrow,  on  account  of 
attending  funeral  of  former  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Vento  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  todav  until  1  p.m.,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rose  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (jrisham)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Hagedorw.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonz\les)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes 

Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Oberstar,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
CoNYERS,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
White,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
KiLDEE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Weiss,  for  60  minutes,  on  Pebru- 

MoTTL,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grisham)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HmsoN. 

Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Regula  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marlenee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Pttrsell. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Brodhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Bailey. 
Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 
Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Simon. 


Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RiNALOO. 


BILL  PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  February  22, 
1980,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJi.  3757.  To  establish  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  26,  1980,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3549.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness 
of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(Transmittal  No.  80-46),  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3550.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  conservation,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  use  of  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  naval  oil  shale  reserves,  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3551.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  approve  the  request  of 
the  Oovernment  of  Egypt  for  permission  to 
produce  U.S.  origin  defense  articles  outside 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  42(b) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3552.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  various  agreements  to 
which  the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan  Is 
a  party,  pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-8;  to  the  Committee  on  Poreien 
Affairs. 

3553.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative 
Affairs;  transmitting  various  project  per- 
formance audit  reports  prepared  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  special  studies  prepared 
by  the  External  Review  and  Evaluation  Office 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  project  performance  or  completion  re- 
ports prepared   by   the   Asian   Development 


Bank,  pursuant  to  section  301(e)(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3554.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Secretary  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and 
services  to  the  United  Kingdom  (Transmittal 
No.  80-46),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3555.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and 
services  to  Jordan  (Transmittal  No.  80-45), 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3556.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  transmitting  a 
revision  to  a  previously  submitted  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  system  of  records,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3557.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
tho  Commission's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3558.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  quar- 
terly report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  period  October  31  through  December  31, 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of  Public 
Law  88-454,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-271) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3559.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  appropriate 
Federal  actions  to  mitigate  the  economic  im- 
pacts of  expansion  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  and  the  annual  report  on  the  manage- 
ment of  additions  to  the  park,  pursuant  to 
sections  102(a)  and  104(a).  respectively,  of 
Public  Law  95-250;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3560.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting,  reports  for  the 
month  of  November  1979,  on  changes  in  mar- 
ket shares  of  refined  petroleum  products  and 
of  retail  gasoline,  pursuant  to  section  4(C) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973;  to  the  (Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3561.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3562.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel  for  Military  and  Civil  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Investigation  of  allegations  of  mis- 
management at  the  Navigation  Division  of 
the  Army  Engineer  District  in  Portland, 
Oreg..  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  1206(b)  (5)  (A);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

3563.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  criminal  p>enaltles 
for  safety  violations;  to  Increase  civil  penalty 
limits;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3564.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Enerey,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leeislatlon  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
civilian  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purooses; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Interstate  and 
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Foreign  Commerce,  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1850.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  conveyance  of  lands  in  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs.  Arkansas;  with  an  amendment  (Re- 
port No.  96-783) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  575,  Resolution  dismiss- 
ing the  election  contest  against  Anthony 
Claude  Leach.  Junior;  without  amendment 
(Report  No.  96-784).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  576.  Resolution  dismiss- 
ing the  election  contest  against  Thomas 
Daschle;  without  amendment  (Report  No. 
96-785) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  6585.  A  bill  to  extend  the  reorganiza- 
tion authority  of  the  President  under  chap- 
ter 9  of  title  5;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 

H.R.  6586.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of 
Congress  specially  struck  gold  medals  to  Eric 
Heiden  and  the  United  States  Olympic  Ice 
Hockey  Team;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARNES: 

H.R.  6587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Aci  of  1979  to  restrict  the  ex- 
port of  goods  which  have  been  found  to  be 
hazardous  to  the  public  health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  6588.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Intelli- 
gence system  of  the  United  States  by  the 
establishment  of  a  statutory  basis  for  the 
national  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
ByMr.  BHO"SrHILL: 

H.R.  6689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  more 
effective  and  equitable  enforcement  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  6590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  strengthen 
the  authority  under  that  act  to  assure  the 
safety  and  nutrition  of  infant  formulas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 

H.R.  6591.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
tjtates  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  practices  in 
MmlnUterlng  and  using  polygraph  exami- 
nations for  purposes  of  hiring,  demoting, 
promoting,  disciplining,  and  dismissing  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  6592.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
.Ht!?^*^.°''®'  *°  P''ohlblt  certain  practices  In 
administering  and  using  polygraph  examina- 
m„^  purposes  of  hiring,  demoting,  pro- 
nwllf'  '*l«^'P»n'ng.  and  dlsmlssln|  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FINDLET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Madigam)  : 
H.R.  6593.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  feeding 
of  garbage  to  swine;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Albosta)  : 
H.R.  6594.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  apply  to  one  conserva- 
tion publication  mailed  in  bulk  by  each 
State  the  lower  third-class  rate  applicable 
to  matter  mailed  in  bulk  by  qualified  non- 
profit organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  AuCom) : 

H.R.   6595.   A   bill   to   amend   the   act   of 

July  1,  1968.  with  respect  to  export  financing; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  6596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the  Bank 
to  engage  in  the  use  of  extraordinary  meas- 
ures of  export  finance  to  counter  and  ul- 
timately discourage  the  use  of  such  measures 
by  other  major  trading  countries:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  6597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    require    the    Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  to  give  an  an- 
nual address  to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of 
the    Judiciary;    Jointly   to    the    Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  6598.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
unrestricted     grants     to     local     educational 
agencies;    to   the   Conmilttee   on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  6599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  for  the  purpose  of  Including  mobile 
home  residents  and  other  lower  income  resi- 
dents In  local  housing  assistance  plans,  and 
to  amend  "section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
quiring proportionality  for  mobile  home 
residents  In  the  award  of  rental  assistance 
in  certain  circumstances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wn.soN)  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  foreign 
countries  to  receive  instruction  at  the  U.8. 
Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.R.  6601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  enable  Federal  credit 
unions  to  continue  to  promote  thrift  among 
their  members  and  be  a  source  of  credit 
for  provident  or  productive  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.,  6602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowable  for  certain  mov- 
ing expenses;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.VENTO: 
H.R.  6603.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck 
gold  medal  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  those  amateur 
athletes  who  have  prepared  for  the  1980 
summer  Olympics  and  who  will  sacrifice  their 
personal  goals  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broyhill)  : 
H.   Res.   582.  A   resolution  amending  the 


Rules  of  the  House  of  Bepresentattves  to 
establish  a  standing  Committee  on  Energy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  583.  A  resolution  to' provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.   ZABLOCKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kastenmeies,  Mr.  AsptN,  Mr.  Baldits, 

Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 

Sensenbrennes,  and  Mr.  Rzuss)  : 

H.   Res.   584.   A  resolution   congratulating 

Eric  Heiden  and  the  other  members  of  the 

US.  Olympic  Team  on  their  success  In  the 

Xin  Winter  Olympic  Games  (1980):  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    VENTO     (for    himself,    Mrs. 

Spellman.  Mr.  AitCoin,  Mr.  Batch- 

FOBD,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Mitcbell 

of  Maryland)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  284.  A  concurrent  resolution 

to  expand   the   U.N.   peacekeeping   force   in 

Lebanon;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 

Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

352.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  rela- 
tive to  the  development  of  a  Federal  rail 
policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  MATSUI: 

H.R.  6604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ouadelupe 
Ortega-Garza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  TO  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  23:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  135:  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Matbib,  and 
Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  763 :  Mr.  Dixoh. 

H.R.  801 :  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1290:  Mr.  Frekzel. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Coleman. 
and  Mr.  Mathis. 

H.R.  2410:  Mr.  Mojtett. 

H.R.  3674:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  4489:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  4990:  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  E^tans  of  Geor- 
gia. Ms.  MntTJLSKi,  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr. 
Derwinski. 

H.R.  5004:   Mr.  Mttkpht  of  IlUnols. 

H.R.  5225:  Mrs.  Snowe. 

H.R.  5839:   Mr.  Grisham. 

H.R.  5862:  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Devine.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Roussilot,  Mr. 
AsHBROOK.  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Craive,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  6008:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Mtjrpht  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  FiTHiAN,  Mr.  Patten,  and  Mr. 
Akaka. 

H.R.  6034:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Seiberlino,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stew- 
art, Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  6065:  Mr.  FiSHn. 

E  R.  6162 :  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Stock- 
man, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Carter,  and  Mr.  Gore. 
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H.R.  6231:  Mr.  OoDon,  Mr.  Hollams. 
Mr.  Sensenbsenner,  Mr.  Roussxlot,  Mr. 
CoELHo,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  AttCoin. 
Mr.  Pretxb.  Mr.  Brothili.,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  BT7CRANAM,  and  Mr.  Taukx. 

H.R.  6316:  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Cottghun,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Molloham,  Mr.  MrrcHEU. 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  GirrES, 
and  Mr.  Chappeix. 

HM.  6473 :  Mr.  Porstthe,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Lacomaksino,  Mr.  Phenzel,  Mr.  Neal,  BJt. 
Pbost,  Mr.  Lttmgken,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  California. 

H.R.  6488:  Mr.  Mdhpht  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Douchee-t,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  6503:  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Bereuter  Mr 
GsKEN,  Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Lott. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  RrrrER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  CoucHLiN,  Mr.  Blancharo.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Grat,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Bedell,  BJr.  Guter,  and  Mr 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

284.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council  of  the  Arkansas  General 
Assembly,  relative  to  the  allocation  of  funds 
derived  from  the  proposed  windfall  profits 
tax  on  domestic  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

285.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Joint  Budget  Cwnmlttee  and  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly 
relative  to  funding  for  day  care  services  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  549 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
—Page  2.  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning 
In  line  19.  *  ** 

Page  3.  after  line  13,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly)  . 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (17)- 
Page  3,  lines  14  and  16,  strike  out  "(ii)" 
and  "(18)"  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "(16  " 
and  "(17)",  respectively. 

-plubpa^^k?  ''-  "^"''*  ">•  '""^^''^^ 

"(5)    All  measures  relating  to  enerinr  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
r.^"  ^'  *"*'■  ""**  »■  *n»«rt  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  accordingly) : 

(1)(A)  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  energy 
XJ^?,r  the  outer  Continental  Sheir 

,n,   ?.      ^  '*'''**     •'^  subparagraph   (10); 

(B)    by   inserting   ",   other   than   on   the 
Outer    continental     Shelf,"    after    "public 
lands    m  subparagraph  (13);  and 
-JvM*^  inserting  "(but  not  Including  en- 

ahJ,f>"      ^''^    °''    ^^^    °^^'   continental 
Shelf)       after    "thereon"    in    subparagraph 

-Page  4,  after  line  7.  Insert  the  following  new 

su^M°''  ^"^^  '«'««'»«^te  the  succeldlng 
subsections  accordingly) :  ^ 


(c)  Clause  1(0)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules  (as 
so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(but  not  Including  energy  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf) "  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (2). 
By  Mr.  GRAMM: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—strike  out  aU  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
That  (a)  clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
committees  and  their  Jurisdiction,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (h) 
through  (V)  as  paragraphs  (i)  through  (w), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (g)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(h)  Committee  on  Energy. 
"(1)(A)  National  energy  policy  generally. 
"(B)  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  re- 
Utlng  to  energy  resources,  including  the  pro- 
motion of  commercial  applications  of  energy 
technology. 

"(C)  Measures  relating  to  the  exploration, 
development,  production,  storage,  supply! 
marketing,  pricing,  and  regulation  of  energy 
resources,  whether  or  not  on  or  from  the 
public  lands  (including  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf),  and  including  all  fossil  fuels, 
nonmlliUry  nuclear  energy,  solar  energy,  and 
other  unconventional  or  renewable  energy 
resources. 

"(D)  Measures  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  energy  resources. 

"(E)  Regulation  of  the  domestic  nuclear 
energy  Industry,  including  regulation  of  re- 
search and  development  reactors,  nuclear 
regulatory  research,  and  measures  relating  to 
the  temporary  and  long-term  storage  of  spent 
fuel  and  nonmllitary  nuclear  wastes. 

"(P)  All  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations. 

"(G)  All  federally  owned  or  operated  non- 
military  energy  laboratories. 

"(H)  Measures  relating  to  energy  informa- 
tion generally. 

"(I)  Measures  relating  to  the  reliability, 
generation,  interstate  transmission,  market- 
ing of,  and  ratemaking  for,  all  power,  in- 
cluding rural  electrification  and  the  energy 
functions  of  federally-chartered  or  Federal 
regional  power  marketing  authorities  and  the 
siting  of  generation  faculties. 

"(J)  Interstate  energy  compacts. 

"  (K)  Tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  fees  or  lim- 
itations on  the  importation  of  energy  re- 
sources. 

"(L)  Measures  relating  to  the  management 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  the  man- 
agement and  all  functions  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

"(2)  Except  with  respect  to  special  over- 
sight functions  provided  for  in  clause  3(h), 
the  committee  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Military  applications  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy. 

"(B)  Nonproliferation  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy and  nuclear  hardware. 

"(C)  Any  matter  relating  to  irrigation  or 
reclamation  in  connection  with  federally- 
chartered  or  Federal  regional  power  market- 
ing authorities. 

"(D)  Revenues  measures,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (2)  (K) .". 

(b)  Clause  l(k)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section) ,  relating  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"clause  l(p)(4)"  in  subparagraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(q)(4)  of  this  clause". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  1(a)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relat- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  in  subparagraph  (7) ,  by  inserting  after 
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production  and  marketing"  the  followlne 
•(other  than  with  respect  to  products  and 
commodities  used  as  energy  resources)  "■  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (17)  and 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (18)  and  (19) 
^f^^V^Jf^^^Vi^^  (17)  and  (18).  respectively 

(b)  Clause  1(c)  of  rule  X  of  such  RuIm 
relating  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (4)  and  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(5)  through  (U)  as  subparagraphs  (4) 
through  (10),  respectively. 

(c)  Clause  1(d)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
relating  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs,  is  amended— ' 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (5)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Defense  production  and  control  of  the 
price  of  commodities,  rents,  and  services 
except  energy  resources,  and  economic  stabi- 
lization and  renegotiation";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (7),  by  inserting  "or 
energy"  after  "other  than  transportation" 

(d)  Clause  1(1)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  resolution),  relating  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (6),  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  but  not 
including  measures  relating  to  the  transmis- 
sion or  marketing  of  electrical  energy"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (9), 
(10),  and  (11),  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(12)  through  (16)  as  subparagraphs  (10) 
through  (14),  respectively,  and  inserting  af- 
ter subparagraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(9)  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder,  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands,  and  mining  Interests  generally, 
but  not  including  matters  relating  to  energy 
resources."; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (11)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (2))  by  striking  out  "Petro- 
leum conservation  on  the  public  lands  and 
conservation  of  the  radium"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Conservation  of  the  radium"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (17); 
and 

(5)  In  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"and  nonmllitary  nuclear  energy  and  re- 
search and  development  including  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste". 

(e)  Clause  1  (m)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  resolution),  relating  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(6),  and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (4), 
(5),  and  (7)  through  (12)  as  subparagrap.*!* 
(3)  through  (10),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(f)  Clause  l(n)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated),  relating  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (8)  the  following:  ",  except  Inter- 
state energy  compacts". 

(g)  Clause  l(q)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated),  relating  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (9)  the  follow- 
ing: ",  except  for  the  transmission  and  mar- 
keting of  electrical  energy". 

(h)  Clause  l(s)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated),  relating  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (8)  the  following:  ", 
other  than  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (11)  and 
redesignating  subparagraph  (12)  as  subpar- 
agraph (11). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Clause  3(e)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relat- 
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Ing  to  special  oversight  functions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  nonmllitary 
nuclear  energy  and  research  and  develop- 
ment including  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste". 

(b)  Clause  3(h)  of  rule  X  such  Rules 
relating  to  special  oversight  functions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Energy" 
and  by  striking  out  "nuclear". 

SEC.  4.  Clause  5  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
referrals,  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (e). 

Sec.  5.  The  the  amendments  made  by  this 


resolution  shall  take  effect  Immediately  prior 
to  noon  on  January  3,  1981. 


H.R.    6081 


By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
— Page  5,  Immediately  after  line  8,  insert  the 
following : 

"(k)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  If  he  determines  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  requires  li- 
censing or  union  membership  to  practice  a 
mass  media  profession  or  generally  engages 
in  systematic  violations  of  free  speech  and 
press." 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
— Page  3,  In  line  9,  immediately  after  "(d)" 


insert  "(1)";  and  Immediately  after  Une  13 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  if  he  determines,  or 
if  either  House  of  Congress  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  deter- 
mines, that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
determination,  the  outstanding  balance  of 
any  loans  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
or  any  of  its  agencies  or  instrumentalities,  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
chapter  shall  become  immediately  due  and 
payable." 
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VOICE  OP  AMERICA  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OFTEHNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  conduct  a  scholar- 
ship contest  called  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy competition. 

This  year's  winner  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee  is  an  Intelligent,  articulate, 
talented  young  lady  from  Seymour. 
Tenn.,  in  my  district.  Her  name  is 
Sherri  Leigh  Goodman,  and  she  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  I  know  of  leader- 
ship potential  for  her  generation. 

Her  speech,  which  will  be  entered 
along  with  other  State  winners"  efforts 
in  next  month's  national  competition, 
sums  up  for  all  of  us  the  responsibil- 
ities and  privileges  of  citizenship  in 
this  great  Nation. 

As  a  senior  at  Seymour  High  School 
in  Sevier  County.  Tenn.,  Sherri  Good- 
man has  set  an  example  by  following 
the  principles  set  out  in  her  speech. 
She  has  taken  leadership  roles  in  aca- 
demics, music,  forensics,  and  journal- 
ism, and  has  been  recognized  by.  her 
peers  for  these  excellent  leadership 
qualities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend  to  you 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  House  the 
following  speech.  "My  Role  in  Ameri- 
ca's Future,"  as  seen  by  a  young  lady 
who  is  well  on  her  way  to  becoming  a 
leader  for  the  decade  of  the  I980's: 
My  Role  in  America's  Future 
I  can  see  the  capitol  building  of  our  coun- 
try standing  out  in  majesty  on  yonder  hlU. 
In  the  background  to  my  right  is  the  tower- 
ing monument  erected  in  honor  of  the 
founder.  George  Washington.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  reflecting  pool  is  the  beautiful 
and  stately  memorial  to  its  savior,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Through  the  foliage  of  this  Virgin 
ia  hill  1  can  see  the  old  homestead  of  Gener- 
al Robert  E.  Lee,  commander  of  the  confed- 
erate armies.  Nearby,  the  historic  Potomac 
flows  by  our  national  cemetery,  where  there 
lies  the  grave  of  one  who  In  life  personified 
the  spirit  of  America,  the  unknown  soldier, 
honored  with  the  highest  decorations  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  panorama  dis- 
played here,  reminding  us  of  great  moments 
in  the  history  of  human  progress,  serves  to 
remind  me  of  my  role  of  patriotism  in 
America's  future. 

This  scene  makes  me  aware  of  the  great 
American  heritage  with  which  we  have  all 
been  endowed— a  heritage  that  represents 
the  decade  upon  deca(jles  of  never  ending 
battles  that  have  been  fought  for  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all.  We  must  not  let  this  na- 
tional tradition  fade  away  Into  history. 

The  call  to  every  citizen  today  Is  to 
enlist— to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  free- 
dom In  defense  of  our  Constitution.  We 
must  allow  no  one  to  fail  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship  by  refusing  to  take  part  in  public 


affairs.  The  level  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment rises  no  higher  than  the  people  under 
it.  Those  who  faU  to  vote  at  election  time 
are  merely  abandoning  the  principles  upon 
which  this  nation  was  founded.  To  abuse  or 
abandon  these  rights  and  privileges  that  our 
forefathers  worked  so  hard  to  obtain  is  an 
injustice  to  society.  We  cannot  be  oblivious 
to  a  government  that  ia  with  us  every  day. 
Because  of  this,  all  Americans  must  recog- 
nize and  execute  their  role  In  America's 
future.  I  feel  that  this  role  Is  the  same  for 
everyone,  yet  different  for  each  Individual. 
The  key  word  is  patriotism.  Whether  It  is 
demonstrated  in  actions,  words,  or 
thoughts,  patriotism  is  the  vital  spark  of 
the  nation's  honor,  the  shield  of  the  na- 
tion's safety.  It  has  created  nations,  gave 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
world,  guided  us  through  the  tragic  days  of 
the  Revolution,  maintained  the  Union 
Intact,  and  elevated  us  to  a  splended  civiliza- 
tion. This  one  small  word  has  had  more 
effect  on  American  History  than  has  any 
particular  historical  event. 

My  role  in  America's  future  is  to  continue 
that  genuine  spirit  of  citizenship  and  Ameri- 
canism that  has  brought  our  nation  honor 
for  over  two  centuries.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  this  small  word,  patriotism,  has  a  big 
meaning  In  the  hearts  of  every  American.  I 
want  myself  and  my  children  and  thelt  chil- 
dren to  be  able  to  say,  "America,  you  are  my 
country;  the  land  that  I  love."« 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  ITS 
IMPACT  ON  THE  POOR 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 


OF  MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Februa-y  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  share  the 
recent  remarks  of  Delegate  Larry 
Young,  Democrat.  38th  District,  Mary- 
land, president  of  the  Center  for 
Urban  Environmental  Studies,  before 
the  Human  Development  Corporation 
Energy  Conference,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Since  most  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  have  a  genuine  con- 
cern about  this  vital  subject,  I  believe 
that  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Delegate  Young's  remarks  on  the 
"Energy  Crisis  and  Its  Impact  on  the 
Poor": 

Energy  Crisis  and  Its  Impact  on  the  Poor 
(By  Larry  Young) 

Good  morning. 

It  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress this  assembly  of  those  who  have  been 
and  are  now  on  the  front-lines  of  the  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity  and  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  all  Americans.  You,  who  daily  Identi- 
fy the  problems  and  serve  the  needs  of  low- 
income  communities,  know  that  when  crises 
hit  the  nation  as  a  whole,  they  batter  down 
and  trample  on  the  poor.  If  it's  getting 
chilly  In  Westchester,  it's  already  freezing 
in  Harlem.  When  they're  buying  less  meat 
in  suburban  supermarkets,  they're  skipping 
whole  meals  In  the  inner  city— and  elderly 
people  are  eating  food  made  for  cats  and 


dogs.  When  the  middle  class  can  no  longer 
afford  those  quarter  acre  lots  and  homes, 
you  know  that  the  poor  are  being  condo^ 
converted  onto  the  streets,  "displaced"  with 
nowhere  to  go.  And  so  It  will  be  no  surprise 
to  you  when  I  say  that  the  continuing  na- 
tional energy  dilemma,  an  irritation  and  in- 
convenience for  most  Americans,  is  breaking 
the  t>acks  of  the  poor. 

Those  at  the  bottom  rung  of  this  coun- 
try's economic  ladder  are  being  bumped  off 
the  ladder  altogether.  The  average  cost  of 
home  heating  oil  went  up  8  percent  from 
1975  to  1976,  by  another  9  percent  in  1977, 
an  additional  12  percent  In  1978,  and  now 
the  crushing  blow  comes,  a  62 '/4  percent  in- 
crease from  1978  to  1979.  A  projected  in- 
crease to  around  $1.00  a  gallon  by  the  end 
of  winter  will  brftig  the  price  level  of  oil  to 
271  percent  of  its  1975  level. 

You  all  know  the  old  saying  about  the 
rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  getting 
poorer.  Well,  it's  true.  Between  1973  and 
1976,  the  consumer  price  Index  rose  about 
30  percent.  Average  Aid  For  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  benefits  and  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  (SSI)  rose  only  about  19 
percent.  Major  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams did  not  maintain  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  those  receiving  aid,  real  purchas- 
ing power  actually  dropped  around  8  per- 
cent in  those  three  years. 

The  staggeringly  high  Inflation  rate,  we 
are  experiencing  now.  led  by  inflation  In  the 
basic  necessities  and  skyrocketing  energy 
prices,  makes  all  consumers  feel  the  pinch, 
but  U  is  the  poor  and  the  elderly  who  feel 
the  bite.  The  Washington  Post  columnist 
Colman  McCarthy  brings  this  issue  home  to 
the  human  level  in  his  description  of  an  el- 
derly St.  Louis  woman— 

"She  worked  In  a  factory  for  25  years,  but 
the  firm  went  out  of  business  and  she  was 
laid  off  without  a  pension.  Her  husband 
died  10  years  ago.  She  lives  alone  on  a  small 
Social  Security  check. 

"She  took  pride  in  havuig  made  it  this  far. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
was  frightened.  She  survived  being  poor  and 
Black  and  old.  But  now,  on  top  of  it  all,  you 
can't  depend  on  the  money.  She  kicked  her 
grocery  bag:  "I  pay  double  the  prices  and  get 
half  as  much.'  This  winter,  she  said,  she 
would  have  no  money  for  fuel." 

One  of  our  responsibilities  as  planners  and 
activists  in  low-income  communities  is  to  de- 
velop the  compelling  data  that  will  convince 
everyone  that  energy  is  a  basic  necessity  of 
life.  Leaders  In  government  and  industry 
must  be  constantly  reminded  that  our 
energy  problems  Involve  more  than  interna- 
tional politico,  more  than  the  economics  of 
supply  and  demand,,  more  than  turning  off 
lights  and  carpooling.  Our  energy  problems 
Involve  the  suffering  of  real  people,  those 
who  comprise  the  most  vulnerable  segments 
of  our  society.  For  example,  the  Community 
Action  Agency  In  Forest  Park,  Georgia  kept 
track  of  the  household  expenditures  of 
twenty  elderly  households  over  the  five 
month  heating  season  this  past  winter  in 
order  to  see  how  expenditures  changed  in 
response  to  higher  fuel  and  utility  bills.  In 
forty-two  percent  of  the  cases,  expenditures 
for  food  went  down  as  energy  costs  rose;  in 
thirty-seven  percent  of  the  cases,  expendi- 
tures for  prescription  medicines  dropped  as 
energy  costs  rose:  and  in  twenty-one  percent 
of  the  cases  higher  energy  costs  meant  no 
regular   visit   to   the   doctor   that  month. 
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These  twenty  households,  with  ages  be- 
tween 63  and  79.  had  average  monthly  in- 
comes of  $212.00.  almost  fifty  percent  of 
which  went  to  utilities,  fuel  and  water.  In 
one  case  the  percentage  was  as  high  as 
sixty-five  percent.  What  I  have  described  is 
a  continuing  and  worsening  crisis  which 
exists  for  all  poor  and  near  poor  house- 
holds, and  for  the  elderly  among  them  most 
severely.  It  Is  a  crisis  which  Is  not  triggered 
by  exceptionally  bad  weather  or  a  family 
emergency:  but  which  has  become  a  part  of 
the  nonnal  condition  of  life  for  the  elderly 
and  the  poor.  Bad  weather  and  family  emer- 
gencies Just  make  matters  that  much  worse. 

Compounding  the  impact  of  inflation  are 
structural  factors  In  the  energy  economy 
which  further  disadvantage  the  poor  and 
substantially  restrain  this  population  from 
conserving  energy.  First  among  these  fac- 
tors is  the  energy  pricing  structure  which 
continues  to  utilize  inverted  pricing  sched- 
ules with  declining  rates  at  higher  usage 
levels.  In  all  fairness,  this  pricing  structure 
originated  in  an  era  of  inexpensive  energy 
when  industry  was  expanding  rapidly.  It  ap- 
pears fair  that  large  volume  energy  consum- 
ers should  receive  a  discount  rate  until  you 
consider  the  social  outcome— the  poor  pay 
more  per  unit  of  energy  than  do  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  In  1979,  with  energy  con- 
servation a  national  priority,  inverted  pric- 
ing schedules  and  declining  block  rates 
reward  consumption  while  widening  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  In  this 
nation.  Furthermore,  utilities  and  heating 
oil  dealers  alike  restrict  credit  and  budget 
plans  for  the  poor,  demanding  instead  "cash 
on  delivery."  Coni>equently,  the  seasonal 
Impact  on  the  cash  flow  of  low-Income 
households  is  devastating.  Robert  Pugh, 
President  of  the  Texas  Senior  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation tells  of  meeting  an  elderly  woman 
who  had  Just  paid  her  utility  bill  by  adding 
67  cents  to  her  Social  Security  check.  She 
paid  that  bill,  but  had  nothing  for  food, 
rent,  medicine  or  other  necessities.  She  was 
an  asthmatic  and  a  victim  of  emphysema 
at.d  had  to  a«e  a  v-indow  air-conditioner  in 
order  to  live. 

Energy  conservation,  widely  promoted  but 
largely  Ignored  by  the  public-at-large,  is  not 
a  practical  answer  to  the  energy  dilemma 
for  the  poor,  at  least  not  In  the  short-term. 
For  economic  reasons,  the  disadvantaged 
long  ago  made  energy  conservation  a  way  of 
life.  Per  capita  1975  figures  show  the  poor 
using  50  percent  less  electricity  and  24  per- 
cent less  gas  than  the  well-to-do  and  their 
usage  has  dropped  since  that  time.  Yet  the 
energy  the  poor  do  use  Is  likely  to  do  them 
less  good,  as  conditions  of  low-income 
homes,  appliances  and  automobiles  owned 
by  the  poor  are  less  efficient  than  the  na- 
tional average.  Many  houses  occupied  by 
the  disadvantaged  need  substantial  rehabili- 
tation to  even  begin  to  retain  heat.  Yet  even 
modest  Investments  in  weatherstripping  and 
caulking  are  beyond  the  limited  budgets  of 
many  poor  families. 

Government  recognition  and  response  to 
the  special  energy  hardships  of  the  elderly 
and  the  poor  can  be  characterized  simply— 
too  little,  too  late.  Crisis  Intervention  pro- 
grams of  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration Intended  to  deal  with  winter  energy 
emergencies  have  been  Implemented  In  the 
spring  or  summertime,  well  past  program 
target  dates.  My  home  town  newspaper,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  reported  on  September  19th, 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  was  Just 
then  channeling  $200  million  to  the  states 
for  weatherizatlon  In  fiscal  year  1979,  which 
ended  Sunday,  September  30th!  Only  half 
of  the  90  million  dollars  provided  in  the  pre- 
vious two  years  was  spent  because  of  various 
problems  with  the  program. 

In  regards  to  weatherizatlon.  I  would  like 
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to  call  your  attention  to  senate  bill  1725,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin, and  which  is  now  under  considera- 
tion. S.  1725  would  expand  and  improve  iia- 
tional  weatherizatlon  efforts,  link  them 
with  energy  conservation  counseling,  and 
crisis  intervention,  while  restoring  weatheri- 
zatlon management  to  the  community  serv- 
ices administration.  This  is  the  kind  of  sub- 
stantial program  which  would  have  positive 
impacts  In  areas  of  employment,  housing, 
sroiall  business  development— as  well  as 
energy.  I  urge  you  to  promote  weatheriza- 
tlon on  federal,  state,  and  local  levels— and 
despite  all  the  problems  that  have  ham- 
pered weatherizatlon  In  the  past,  use  what- 
ever resources  you  have  been  given  or  can 
get  to  make  weatherizatlon  a  success. 

As  regards  energy  emergencies,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  this  nation  still  Isn't 
ready  for  the  colder,  darker  winter  that  Is 
descending  upon  us,  and  the  tragedies  It  will 
surely  bring.  We  will  be  hearing  from  the 
President  and  the  Congress  from  now  until 
election  day  about  how  they  provided  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  energy  assistance  to  the 
poor.  What  we  will  not  hear  enough  of  is 
the  fact  that  this  large-sounding  sum 
spreads  out  to  roughly  $200  per  low-income 
household  and  that  the  need  Is  at  least 
three  times  as  much.  What  we  are  unlikely 
to  hear  is  that  Congress  considered  other 
proposals,  like  that  of  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
which  would  have  provided  greater  assist- 
ance, more  nearly  approaching  the  true 
needs  of  the  poor.  Therefore,  we  must  look 
to  state,  local,  and  private  resources  to  fill 
the  large  gaps  left  by  Uncle  Sam. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  we  have  put  to- 
gether an  emergency  fuel  fund  for  the  poor 
and  elderly.  The  Baltimore  Fuel  Fund  has  a 
commitment  from  the  gas  and  electric  com- 
pany to  match  up  to  $200,000  In  private  do- 
nations. Our  local  department  of  social  serv- 
ices will  distribute  these  monies  when  gov- 
ernment sources  run  dry.  Every  community 
and  every  utility  in  this  nation  should  be 
preparing  for  this  winter  as  Baltimore  is 
doing.  Community  action  agencies  can  be 
the  catalysts  for  organizing  similar  energy 
emergency  programs.  ' 

As  key  individuals  in  community  action  to 
address  the  paradox  of  poverty  and  wealth 
in  America,  I  encourage  you  to  examine  the 
energy  situation  with  an  open  mind.  Do  not 
dismiss  It  simply  as  an  oil-company  rip-off,  a 
government-industry  conspiracy,  or  as  inter- 
national gamesmanship.  Whatever  the 
causes  might  be  for  the  crisis  we  call  energy, 
the  problems  and  their  Impacts  are  painful- 
ly real.  But  the  opportunities  for  energy-re- 
lated community  action  are  also  real.  Tap 
any  and  every  source  you  can  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  through  programs  and 
projects  which  also  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional goal  of  energy  independence.  Some 
conunimity  action  agencies  are  building 
solar  greenhouses  with  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Appropriate  Technology. 
A  sweat-equity  tenant  group  in  the  South 
Bronx.  NYC  generates  power  from  solar 
panels  and  a  windmill  atop  their  building. 
In  Atlanta  and  E>enver,  community  action 
agencies  helped  develop  energy  education 
materials  especially  designed  for  Black  and 
Hispanic  communities.  Minority  oil  dealers 
and  small  businesses,  middlemen  caught  in 
the  energy/inflation  squeeze,  are  banding 
together  in  Coimecticut  and  elsewhere,  they 
need  your  help.  In  New  Hampshire.  CSA 
funds  helped  identify  hypothermia  as  an 
energy-related  health  danger  for  13  million 
older  Americans:  the  special  energy  hard- 
ships of  the  elderly  population  deserve  your 
attention  and  creative  action.  Consumer  in- 
formation and  protection  in  the  energy  field 
Is  needed.  Renters  are  a  special  group,  not 
covered  by  most  national  energy  strategies, 
their  energy  problems  must  be  addressed  at 
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state,  local,  and  community  levels.  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  and  public  service  commis- 
sions hear  too  much  from  companies  and 
corporations,  not  enough  from  consumers, 
and  very  little  from  low-Income*  communi- 
ties. Community  action  agencies  should  take 
a  lead  in  making  the  voice  of  the  poor  beard 
among  energy  policy-  and  decislon-makera. 

The  bottom  line  here  Is  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  the  cominc  months  and 
years.  We  need  not  bide  In  the  trenches  and 
dugouts  waiting  for  the  bombs  of  the  energy 
war  that  sure  as  rain  will  faU.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  rescue  operations  that 
always  come  too  little  and  much  too  late.  In- 
stead we  must  arm  ourselves  with  informa- 
tion, ideas,  cooperation  and  action  to  go  on 
the  offense  In  this  energy  war.  We  must  ag- 
gressively pursue  every  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  energy  strategies  and  pro- 
grams. Fm-  if  we  don't,  the  names  of  the 
people  we  serve  and  represent  will  be  listed 
as  casualties. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  these  re- 
marks. If  you  desire  more  Information  on 
energy  problems  and  progpuns  for  the  poor, 
please  contact  the  Center  for  Urban  Envi- 
ronmental Studies  (C:UES).  1012  Fourteenth 
Street.  NW,  Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  CUES  Is  the  nationaUy  recognized 
leader  in  energy  issues  as  they  relate  to  mi- 
nority and  low-income  groups.  Our  toll  free 
energy  information  telephone  number  Is  1- 
800-424-9591. 

From  the  bottom  we  are  in  trouble  this 
winter,  and  I  don't  have  an  idea  of  what's 
going  on  at  the  top. 

Thank  you  and  God  Bless  you.* 


PRAGMATIC  CONTROLS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
TN  the  HoaSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, energy  creates  many  critical  deci- 
sions for  Congress  for  the  1980's.  The 
biggest  decision  is  choice  of  alterna- 
tives. We  must  face  up  to  strong  alter- 
native  availabilities  as  our  country  is 
becoming  too  dependent  on  Middle 
East  oil.  Six  years  ago  when  we  began 
a  Government  controlled  energy  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  Imported  $3 
billion  in  oil.  This  year  the  United 
States  will  import  $90  billion  in  oil. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  is  the 
strong  desire  to  have  complete  envi- 
ronmental control  achieved  during  the 
1980's.  We  will  be  90  percent  success- 
ful in  1980.  But  to  push  for  100  per- 
cent at  this  time  can  be  counterpro- 
ductive. 

At  the  recent  Republican  planning 
conference.  Pete  McClosket  made  a 
most  interesting  point.  He  is  a  great 
advocate  of  peace.  He  pointed  out  that 
we  are  becoming  too  dependent  on 
Middle  East  oil.  This  creates  danger- 
ous prospects  of  a  Middle  E^ast  war, 
which  raises  the  question.  Is  it  more 
appropriate  to  develop  other  alternate 
energy  sources,  even  though  we  have 
to  trade  off  maximum  security  on  nu- 
clear or  on  air  emissions  stands? 

This  subject  was  summed  up  very 
well  in  the  December  29  issue  of  the 
Economist.  This  London  newspaper  is 
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well  written  and  has  an  excellent  ob- 
jective perspective  of  our  country. 
Thk  Rzal  EmRGT  Crisis 

AMKRICA'S  PRIGS  AKO  ENVIROimZirrAL 
COKTROLS  COnU)  BLOW  UP  THZ  WORU> 

To  understand  the  present  real  energy 
crteia  for  the  1980s,  do  not  look  at  Opec. 
Look  at  the  prospects  before  America's  elec- 
tric utility  companies. 

President  Carter  has  told  them,  "as  a 
matter  of  law",  that  they  must  use  only  half 
as  much  oU  in  the  Ute  1980s  as  they  are 
using  now.  This  means  they  must  use  more 
nuclear  and  coal-fired  energy,  but  environ- 
mentalists then  stop  these  from  being  used. 
Regulatory  lag  in  price  controls  during  high 
inflation  has  put  all  the  companies'  share 
prices  below  their  asset  values,  so  no  sensi- 
ble company  is  inclined  to  dilute  its  equity 
further  to  finance  the  building  of  power  sta- 
tions it  might  not  be  allowed  to  use.  There 
is  therefore  not  going  to  be  enough  electric- 
ity in  the  United  SUtes  in  the  1980s. 

In  South  Korea  it  now  takes  less  than  five 
years  to  build  a  nuclear  power  plant.  In  the 
United  States,  because  of  environmental  ob- 
jections, the  latest  nuclear  plant  took  18 
years  from  first  mooting  to  readiness  to  be 
included  in  this  winter's  temporary  ban 
from  being  used. 

Because  of  quick  construction  the  cost  of 
nuclear  energy  In  Korea  is  now  under  a  half 
the  cost  of  electricity  from  oil.  Before  this 
year's  Opec  rises,  the  figures  were  12.4  won 
per  kilowatt  hour  from  nuclear  versus  23.6 
won  per  kilowatt  hour  from  oU-fired.  As  nu- 
clear techniques  advance  and  Korean  envl- 
n>nmentalism  does  not.  Korea  is  likely  to 
become  a  cheaper  energy  country  than  the 
United  States  In  the  1980s  as  well  as  being 
temporarily  a  lower-wage  one.  All  the  other 
advancing  countries  of  east  Asia  are  there- 
fore likely  to  want  to  go  much  more  nuclear 
too.* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

op  ALASKA 
W  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1980 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship  pro- 
gram began  33  years  ago  through  the 
Joint  cooperation  of  several  concerned 
associations  and  In  1962  was  absorbed 
totally  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  veterans  initiated  the  schol- 
arships by  sponsoring  an  aid  package 
for  $1,500.  Over  the  past  18  years  the 
scholarship  program  has  grown  tp  a 
total  of  five  scholarships  worth 
$31,500.  In  the  1979-80  competition 
one-quarter  million  students  and  8,000 
schools  participated  and  over  the  past 
18  years  over  4V4  million  students  have 
competed. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  was 
"My  Role  in  America's  Future."  The 
winning  essay  from  my  State  of 
Alaska  was  written  by  Miss  Jennifer 
Lynn  Gomez.  Jennifer  lives  In  Sitka 
and  attends  Sitka  High  School.  She 
holds  the  State  record  in  the  girls  200- 
meter  medley  relay  and  placed  second 
in  diving  during  the  Southeast  Region 
II  Championships.  Jennifer  has  been 
In  the  Letterman's  Club  for  swimming 
for  3  years.  She  has  had  poems  pub- 
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lished  in  Teen  magazine  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Sitka  Chapter  of  the 
National  Honor  Society.  The  following 
Is  the  essay  written  by  Miss  Gomez: 
My  Rolk  In  America's  PurtnuE 
A  woman  in  our  society  can.  nowadays,  be 
and  do  practically  anything  she  wants!  But 
what  can  be  more  worthwhile  or  as  reward- 
ing as  being  a  homemaker? 

I  will  fulfill  my  role  in  America's  future  as 
a  homemaker  for  the  simple  reason  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  roles  that 
I  can  name!  Of  course  if  other  women  want 
to  go  out  and  compete,  in  what's  still  consid- 
ered to  be  a  man's  world,  that's  fine,  but  I 
feel  my  future  lies  in  the  home. 

In  our  country,  women  have  a  very  special 
privilege  that  in  many  countries  even  today, 
is  unheard  of.  We  have  the  choice  to  pick 
what  kind  of  career  we  want  for  ourselves.  I 
think  it's  terrific  that  we  have  the  complete 
choice  regarding  our  futures,  but  this  is  why 
the  role  that  I've  chosen  seems  to  cause  so 
many  problems! 

Many  women  feel  that  the  role  of  the 
homemaker  in  these  modem  times  has  been 
devalued  so  much  that  even  if  some  women 
do  admit  to  being  a  homemaker  they 
become  quite  defensive  about  it.  This  is 
bunk!  The  role  of  the  homemaker  has  not 
been  devalued  except  in  the  minds  of  those 
women  who  think  it  is  something  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Which  it  definitely  is  not! 
What  can  be  more  fulfilling  than  watching 
yoiu-  children  grow  up,  helping  them  learn 
and  always  being  there  when  they  need 
you?  Or  give  as  much  satisfaction  as  know- 
ing that  your  husband  is  returning  home 
from  work  to  a  clean  home  in  which  he  can 
relax,  with  a  warm  meal  ready  for  him.  and 
someone  to  whom  he  can  not  only  talk  with, 
but  who  can  understand  and  contribute 
ideas?  I  really  don't  think  anything  can 
compete  with  these  things  and  this  is  why  I 
especially  want  to  be  a  homemaker. 

Another  thing  that  I  know  troubles 
women  is  when  they  tell  people  a  home- 
maker  is  what  they  want  to  be,  people  often 
assume  this  means  they  have  no  ambition  or 
any  wish  to  get  involved  in  things  at  all! 
This  is  Just  not  true!  Being  a  homemaker 
can  be  one  of  the  most  active  roles  there  is 
and  there  is  no  way  if  a  woman  is  a  truly 
concerned  and  caring  person  that  her  role  is 
ever  going  to  be  passive!  A  woman  who  truly 
wants  to  make  her  home  a  happy  one  is 
going  to  find  herself  so  very  much  Involved 
in  the  day  to  day  existence  of  her  family 
that  there  is  no  possible  way  of  her  being 
bored  or  dissatisfied  with  her  role!  . 

And  as  for  not  being  ambitious,  bunk! 
What  can  be  more  ambitious  than  wanting 
your  children  to  grow  up  with  the  right  set 
of  ideas  and  values  so  that  they  in  turn  can 
become  solid  American  citizens  and  lead  full 
productive  lives!  A  woman  as  a  homemaker 
has  the  responsibility  of  steering  her  chO- 
dren  in  the  right  direction  and  seeing  that 
they  have  a  home  to  come  back  to  after 
school  and  not  just  a  place  where  they  can 
sleep  and  eat!  What  can  be  more  ambitious 
than  that? 

Also  something  that  especially  angers  me 
is  that  often  times  people  confuse  the  term 
homemaker  with  that  of  housekeeper.  But 
there  is  reaUy  no  similarity  betweem  the 
two.  A  housekeeper  is  concerned  with  keep- 
ing the  home  nest  and  tidy,  while  a  home- 
maker  although  concerned  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  home,  is  more  concerned  with 
the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  home,  that  of 
keeping  it  a  happy  and  loving  one. 

Let  me  give  this  example  as  an  analogy  as 
to  why  I've  chosen  my  future  role. 

Say  there  is  a  man  who  builds  rocking 
chairs  and  he  has  always  painted  them  blue 
because  that  was  the  only  color  that  had 
been  available  to  him.  now  he  finds  that  he 
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has  at  his  disposal  every  color  of  the  rain- 
bow, but  even  though  he  now  has  a  choice 
he  still  prefers  the  blue! 

This  is  the  way  that  I  feel.  I  have  an  op- 
portunlty  to  try  many  new  and  interesting 
careers  but  I'm  going  to  stick  with  the  most 
traditional  one,  that  of  being  a  homemaker! 

Indeed  the  balance  of  the  women's  role  in 
society  can  include  almost  anything,  but  in- 
volvement Is  important,  no  matter  what  you 
get  involved  In,  be  it  the  PTA,  a  church 
group,  or  your  son's  scout  troop.  No  one  can 
expect  a  woman  to  completely  cut  herself 
off  from  the  outside  world,  so  involvement 
is  important!  However,  a  woman  should  not 
be  so  involved  in  things  that  she  has  no 
time  to  herself  as  everyone  does  need  time 
to  be  alone  and  think.  A  woman  in  our  soci- 
ety need  not  be  constricted  by  the  home, 
but  neither  should  she  have  to  feel  the  need 
to  go  out  and  get  a  Job  Just  because  every- 
one else  is!  The  role  of  being  a  »1fe  and 
mother  can  be  Just  as  fulfilling  and  I  espe- 
cially feel  it  can  be  twice  as  rewarding  as 
holding  down  a  job! 

As  homemakers  have  been  vital  to  Ameri- 
ca's past  so  will  I,  and  others  like  me  be  Im- 
portant in  America's  future!* 


HOMETOWN  DOES  NOT  FORGET 
ROBERT  ODE— HOSTAGE  IN 
IRAN 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 


•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  anxiously  watching  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  with  hope 
and  anticipation  that  the  Americans 
held  hostage  in  Iran  will  soon  be  freed. 
Recent  developments  have  given  us 
the  greatest  hope  yet  that  our  fellow 
countrymen  held  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  will  safely  return  to 
the  United  States. 

The  past  15  weeks  since  our  Embas- 
sy was  taken  by  militant  Iranians  has 
been  a  very  trying  and  frustrating 
period  for  us  all.  But  as  difficult  as 
this  period  has  been  for  us  as  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  and  leaders  of  our 
Government,  it  has  been  far  more 
trying  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  individuals  held  in  Iran.  They 
have  painfully  watched  glimmers  of 
hope  come  and  then  fleet  away,  and 
are  the  most  frustrated  over  the  impo- 
tency  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  victimized  by 
an  act  which  violates  the  most  basic 
standards  of  civilized  international  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light the  touching  memories  that  one 
community,  located  In  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  that  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  has  for  a  native  son  who 
is  among  our  hostages  held  at  the  Em- 
bassy. Mr.  Robert  Ode.  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  hostages,  grew  up  in 
Manistee,  Mich.,  and  graduated  from 
Manistee  High  School  in  1933.  Many 
of  his  relatives,  classmates,  and  friends 
remain  In  the  Manistee  area,  and  have 
sincerely  expressed  their  concern  for 
his  safety.  Two  recent  stories  in  the 
Manistee    News-Advocate    poignantly 
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describe  the  concern  of  the  communi- 
ty for  his  safety,  the  memories  they 
have  of  him,  and  their  continued  faith 
that  he  will  weather  this  ordeal,  the 
greatest  in  his  29  years  In  the  Foreign 
Service. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  two  articles  from  the  Manistee 
News-Advocate  which  were  written  by 
Diane  Conners.  The  first  describes  the 
reaction  of  older  friends  and  relatives 
who  have  known  Mr.  Ode,  and  the 
second  reports  on  the  letters  written 
by  students  at  Manistee  High  School, 
who  do  not  personally  know  him  but 
are,  nevertheless,  interested  in  and 
concerned  over  his  situation. 

The  stories  follow: 
[From  the  Manistee  News-Advocate,  Feb.  5, 
1980] 

Area  Residents  Recall  Robert  Ode 
(By  Diane  Conners) 

Christmas,  1978. 

Dear  Friends:  This  has  been  an  eventful 
year.  The  State  Department  asked  Bob  to 
accept  a  temporary  assignment  to  the 
American  Embassy,  Kingston,  Jamaica  from 
February  13  to  May  20  *  •  •  tropical  Jamai- 
ca was  a  pleasaint  place  to  spend  the 
winter!  •  •  •  Being  in  the  Foreign  Service 
again  was  an  enjoyable  interlude  for  Bob 
who  hopes  to  l>e  called  again  for  a  similar 
assignment." 

Rita  and  Bob  Ode  sent  the  above  letter  to 
friends— including  several  in  Manistee— as  a 
Christmas  message  in  1978. 

One  year  later.  Ode  was  spending  Christ- 
mas in  Iran,  against  his  will.  He  celebrated 
his  65th  birthday  there  as  well. 

Ode  had  again  been  called  out  of  retire- 
ment by  the  State  Department  for  a  six- 
week  assignment  to  relieve  a  man  in  charge 
of  the  visa  section  who  had  come  down  with 
heart  ailments.  Ode  was  to  have  been  home 
in  Falls  Church,  Va.  by  Thanksgiving.  In- 
stead, he  was  taken  hostage  with  at  least  59 
others  Nov.  4  by  the  Iranians  demanding 
the  return  of  their  former  Shah,  then  in  the 
United  States. 

According  to  his  only  sister,  Majorie 
Keon.  69,  of  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  Ode  lived  in 
Manistee  from  the  time  he  was  five  until  he 
graduated  from  Manistee  High  School  in 
1933. 

Their  father  was  employed  as  chief  engi- 
neer by  the  R  and  R  Salt  Co.  until  Morton's 
closed  its  plant  in  Ludington  and  bought 
the  Manistee  plant.  Mrs.  Keon  said,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  Ludington  workers.  It  was 
then,  in  1933,  that  Ode's  father,  described 
as  thin  and  lilnd,  moved  his  family  tak<ng  a 
Job  with  Olivet  College.  By  1937.  Mrs.  Keon 
said,  they  were  living  in  St.  Louis,  where 
Robert  Ode  worked  until  he  Joined  the 
Navy. 

He  served  for  five  years,  she  said,  and 
then  in  1947,  applied  for  a  job  in  the  For- 
eign Service.  He  was  Immediately  accepted 
she  said,  eventually  worldng  his  way  up  to 
the  office  of  consul  and  providing  29  years 
of  service  before  retiring  at  the  age  of  60. 

He  left  fond  memories  with  those  who 
knew  him  here  including  Reidar  Rohrstaff, 
SOS  Seventh  St.,  who  shared  Robert  and 
RiU  Ode's  1978  Christmas  letter.  Ode 
served  as  best  man  at  Rohrstaff's  wedding. 

Rohrstaff  and  Lawrence  Solberg,  340 
Fifth  Ave.,  remember  singing  in  the  choir 
and  in  a  quartet  with  Ode  In  the  old  Scandi- 
navian Methodist  Church  on  Fifth  and 
Walnut  Streets. 

"He  loved  to  sing,"  Solberg  remembered. 

Indeed,  one  of  Ode's  two  brothers, 
Howard,  67,  of  Midland,  said  when  the  min- 
isters who  went  to  Iran  over  Christmas 
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began  the  music-  portion  of  the  service, 
"You  could  hear  his  baritone  coming 
through,"  on  television. 

Rohrstaff  said  he  and  Ode  also  used  to 
enjoy  overnight  canoe  trips  together. 

Cara  Vincent  Miller,  3160  Red  Apple 
Road,  who  often  dated  Ode  during  their 
Junior  and  senior  years,  remembers  he 
called  his  canoe  "Mariposa."  Spanish  for 
"butterfly," 

All  of  Ode's  friends  contacted  in  Manistee 
remember  him  as  an  intelligent,  studious 
young  man. 

Don  Olson,  506  Fourth  St.,  three  years 
younger  than  Ode,  rememliers  living  across 
the  street  from  him  on  Second  St.  Ode  was 
pals  then  with  his  brother,  Dick,  Olson  said, 
and  they  were  two  of  a  kind. 

While  everyone  else  contemplated  who 
would  be  first  and  second  batters  in  the 
street  baseball  games  after  school.  Olson  re- 
membered. Dick  Olson  and  Ode  would  be 
thinking  of  chemistry  experiments  to  try. 

"I  remember  when  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing and  I'd  say  'everybody  else  is  doing  it.' 
Dick  would  ra^  me  and  say,  'Is  Bob  doing 
it?'  to  show  that  not  everybody  else  was 
doing  it."  Olsen  said. 

But  Ode  was  not  your  quiet,  shy,  studious 
type.  Rohrstaff  remembers  Ode  as  being 
much  like  his  heavy.  Jolly  mother.  "He  liked 
to  talk,  but  not  Just  idle  chatter." 

In  the  Junior  year  Hall  of  Fame  he  was 
cited  as  the  best  arguer,  the  wittiest  and 
most  original  student  by  his  peers.  Ode  was 
vice  president  of  his  freshman  class  and 
served  on  the  junior  high  student  council. 
In  1932  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Thalian  So- 
ciety, the  drama  club,  and  was  male  lead  in 
the  comedy  "Peg  O'  My  Heart." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  speech  club  and  a 
reporter  on  the  Chippewa  Herald.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hl-Y  Club  whose  purpose 
was  to  "maintain  and  extend  throughout 
school  and  conmiunlty  high  standards  of 
Christian  character."  And,  along  with  Cara 
Vincent,  he  co-chaired  the  Junior-Senior 
Banquet  in  1932. 

Now  married  to  John  Miller,  Cara  Vincent 
Miller  remembers  Ode's  love  of  the  theatre. 
She  remembers  rushing  down  after  school 
to  the  Lyric  Theatre,  now  the  Si^vation 
Army  for  the  15-cent  Tuesday  matinees. 
The  movies  she  and  Ode  saw  featured  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald  and  Nelson  Eddy  and  Greta 
Garbo. 

Mrs.  MlUer  also  remembers  that  Ode 
loved  to  dance  and  often  took  her  to  the 
weekly  dances  at  the  pavilllon  at  First 
Street  Beach. 

Vina  Jankowskl,  1105  21st  St.,  said  she 
was  just  getting  to  know  Ode  during  his 
senior  year  and  her  sophomore  year.  But,  a 
contest-winning  dancer  herself,  she  also  re- 
members vividly  that  Ode  "was  an  excellent 
dancer,  one  of  the  best  dancers  in  school." 
They  danced  to  the  big  band  sounds  of 
Glenn  Miller,  Sammy  Kaye  and  Benny 
Goodman,  she  recalled. 

But  perhaps  the  most  revealing  thing 
those  close  to  Rot>ert  Ode  during  his  life  in 
Manistee,  remember  is  his  love  of  travel. 

Rohrstaff  remembers  Ode  reading  and 
dreaming  of  adventure. 

"The  boolts  he  read  were  the  biggest  influ- 
ence on  his  life,"  he  said.  "Bob  loved  to  read 
travel  books,  adventure  books  to  unusual 
places.  His  lifestyle  then  kind  of  paralleled 
his  lifestyle  later  in  life." 

Another  strong  influence  in  this  direction 
was  remembered  by  Mrs.  Miller  who  re- 
called that  Winogene  Ramsdell  Scott  taught 
French  and  Spanish  to  the  high  school  stu- 
dents, including  Ode  who  "loved  languages." 
Mrs.  Scott  often  told  fascinating  stories 
about  her  son  who  was  a  member  of  the  for- 
eign service.  Mrs.  Miller  said,  planting  the 
seed  in  Robert  Ode's  mind. 
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Ode's  brother  Howard  agreed  that  "Mrs. 
Scott  was  probably  the  one  who  first  in- 
spired him."  And  Mrs.  Keon,  upon  hearing 
Mrs.  Scott's  name,  sucked  In  her  breath  at 
the  memory,  saying,  "Oh.  yes.  Winogene 
Ramsdell  Scott.  Bob  loved  her.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  world." 

And  see  it  he  did.  from  bis  first  assign- 
ment to  Warsaw,  Poland,  to  a  later  assign- 
ment in  Sicily  where  he  met  his  future 
bride,  Rita,  also  an  employee  of  the  State 
Department.  Howard  Ode  said  his  brother 
was  transferred  to  Montreal.  Canada  after 
meeting  her,  while  she  was  transferred  to 
Bangkok^  Thailand.  Later,  when  she  was 
transferred  to  Ottawa,  Canada,  Howard 
said,  she  and  Robert  renewed  their  friend- 
ship, and  married  soon  thereafter  when  be 
was  40  years  old. 

Finally,  Robert  Ode's  well-travelled  life 
has  carried  him  to  strife-ridden  Iran  and  an 
unsure  future.  Believed  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  hostages.  Ode's  old  friends,  his  sister 
and  bis  brother  Howard  believe  his  calm 
nature  and  wry  sense  of  humor  wUl  keep 
him  and  the  other  hostages  sane  through 
this  ordeal. 

Mrs.  Keon  said  that  Rev.  Kaufmann,  one 
of  the  ministers  who  visited  the  hostages, 
commented  on  Ode's  calming  strength.  She 
said  that  in  a  letter  to  her  Ode  said  he  was 
walking  a  room  600  to  900  times  a  day  for 
exercise  and  was  reading  all  of  the  books  in 
the  embassy  library,  including  the  Bible,  to 
relieve  the  frustration  and  boredom  he  said 
he  was  experiencing. 

Howard  Ode  said  that  in  a  letter  to  him 
his  brother  poked  fun  at  his  hair  which  has 
grown  long  in  the  back,  but  remains  bald  in 
the  front  and  his  scraggly  beard  which  "of 
course  has  a  reddish  tint." 

And  those  close  to  him  see  a  wry  humor  in 
a  quite  serious  message  by  him  as  well:  In 
urging  Howard  to  write  the  President,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  senators  and  representatives 
to  demand  action,  Robert  Ode  said.  "It  is 
good  that  people  have  us  in  their  prayers, 
but  we  need  action,  not  prayers." 

"If  anyone  can  make  it  through  it." 
Howard  Ode  said  of  his  brother,  "it  will  be 
him." 


[The  Manistee  News- Advocate,  Feb.  11, 

1980] 

MHS  Students  Send  Lrters  or  Sotport  to 

Robert  Ode 

(By  Diane  Conners) 

Dear  Mr.  Ode:  We  are  students  at  MHS 
and  have  read  and  heard  about  the  hostages 
in  Iran.  We  imderstand  you  are  a  graduate 
of  MHS  and  have  lived  and  visited  in  Manis- 
tee. Our  school  hopes  your  release  will  be 
soon. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  realize  the  pain 
and  terror  you  ar;  experiencing;  but  by  our 
letters  we  hope  to  give  you  the  confidence 
and  strength  to  pull  thru  this  situation. 
Somehow  our  country  will  figure  out  a  solu- 
tion to  this,  one  of  our  major  problems.  We 
hope  that  this  letter  has  lifted  your  spirits 
and  you  realize  we  care.  We  hope  and  pray 
your  release  comes  soon  and  we  would 
extend  an  invitation  to  you  to  visit  us  at 
MHS. 

The  above  letter  is  one  of  many  written  by 
students  in  Neil  Brennan's  senior  high  gov- 
ernment, U.S.  history  and  current  world  af- 
fairs classes  and  Dave  Hendricks'  eleventh 
grade  English  class. 

Brennan  explained  that  his  students  dis- 
cuss the  news  every  morning,  and  have  paid 
particularly  close  attention  to  the  news 
about  Iran  and  former  Manistee  resident 
Robert  Ode,  one  of  the  hostages  there. 

Brennan's  classes  divided  into  groups, 
wi**»  each  grouo  compo«tp«»  "  '••♦  And 
while  the  group  who  wrote  th*«  l»'tt>»r  above 
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told  Ode  they  cannot  realize  what  he  b  ex- 
periencing, they  have  been  privy  to  some 
special  insight. 

Their  teacher  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
during  World  War  n.  for  about  18  months 
in  Krems,  Austria,  about  40  miles  from 
Vienna. 

Some  of  the  things  Brennan  remembers 
about  his  incarceration  were  feelings  that 
Robert  Ode,  in  his  letters,  expressed:  loneli- 
ness, monotony,  little  exercise  and  an  im- 
proper diet.  He  said  it  was  eight  months 
before  he  saw  a  letter  from  his  parents. 

Ode  said  everyone  who  is  incarcerated  ex- 
periences some  fear,  and  that  perhaps  the 
hostages  in  Iran  feel  even  more  fear  than  he 
did  because  he  was  trained  to  expect  that  he 
might  become  a  prisoner. 

"Tou  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen, 
or  when  it  is  going  to  happen,"  Brennan 
said,  describing  the  fear.  "In  a  situation 
where  you  are  isolated  everyone  has  feeling 
that  he  might  not  make  it." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Iranian  ordeal,  it 
was  expressed  by  some  that  perhaps  time 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  hostages.  The 
Iranians  guarding  them  would  get  to  know 
thera  as  people  and  thus  it  would  be  harder 
to  harm  them,  it  was  said. 

Brennan  said  he  found  this  to  be  Xnie  in 
Austria.  He  said  guards  were  changed  every 
six  months  to  stop  this  from  happening,  but 
that  towards  the  end,  when  all  the  young 
men  were  needed  for  fighting,  older  men 
became  their  guards.  Brennan  said  the  pris- 
oners got  to  know  these  men  quite  well. 

Still,  even  with  Brennan's  insight,  his  stu- 
dents recognize  that  in  a  situation  this  in- 
tense, you  often  have  to  experience  it  to  un- 
derstand It.  And  the  events  as  they  are  re- 
ported seem  confusing  to  them. 

"It  seems  like  there's  no  sense  to  it,"  Kim 
Mlejnek,  one  of  Brennan's  students  said. 
"They're  innocent  and  the  shah  isn't  even 
here  anymore." 

Another  student,  Christine  Chick,  said  the 
news  in  Iran  has  made  her  frightened  to 
travel,  once  one  of  her  goals. 

"It's  made  me  scared  of  what's  going  on  in 
the  world."  she  explained.  "You  don't  know 
If  you  can  go  places  (and  be  safe)." 

But  the  the  students  are  making  an  effort 
to  relieve  the  hostages  from  some  of  their 
fear,  primarily  the  fear  of  abandonment. 

Hendricks'  students  are  writing  the  letters 
for  extra  credit,  he  said  with  the  intent  of 
teaching  them  the  value  of  making  their 
own  initiative  to  form  letters. 

Not  only  are  they  receiving  extra  credit 
for  writing  Ode.  they  are  also  getting  credit 
for  learning  a  very  important  political  toot 
writing  their  congressmen  and  the  presi- 
dent Hendricks'  students  were  given  a  list 
of  facta  about  Ode,  about  the  situation  in 
Iran  and  about  what  polled  VS.  citizens  feel 
about  the  situation  there. 

The  English  students  were  urged  to  ex- 
press their  continuing  feelings  about  all  of 
these  aspects.  'Continuing'  is  the  important 
word  here,  because  Hendricks  said  he  wants 
the  letter  writing  Co  be  an  ongoing  project 
"We  must  be  continually  aware  of  this 
problem.  "  he  explained,  "not  just  at  Christ- 
mas." 

Here  are  some  more  examples  of  the  MHS 
studenU'  letters. 

DiAH  Mk.  Ode  We  are  studente  from  Man- 
istee High  School.  Since  you  have  been  held 
hostage  along  with  your  feUow  workers  we 
have  been  with  you  in  every  way.- Everyday 
we  think  of  you  and  wish  for  your  safe 
return  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  writing 
our  congressmen  and  senators,  asking  them 
to  use  every  means  possible  to  provide  for 
your  release  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  want  you  to  know  we  are  with  you  all 
the  way.  We  ask  of  you  to  keep  up  your 
■piriu  and  to  realize  all  Americana  are 
behind  you  and  proud  of  you.  Don't  give  up 
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hope  and  don't  lose  faith  In  your  govern- 
ment and  God. 

When  you  come  back  maybe  you  would 
come  and  visit  with  us  if  your  schedule  per- 
mits. 

Dkah  Mr.  Ode  We  are  students  at  Manis- 
tee High  School,  your  alma  mater.  We  have 
read  and  discussed  the  hostage  situation  in 
many  of  our  classes. 

We  are  thinking  about  you  and  the  other 
hostages.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  and  the 
other  hostages  will  be  released  soon.  We 
hope  that  you  are  in  good  health  and  high 
spirits,  in  spite  of  your  situation. 

We  are  proud  of  you  as  an  American  and 
are  behind  you  all  the  way.  We  hope  and 
pray  your  release  will  come  soon.  Please 
Inform  the  other  hostages  of  our  concern 
for  their  return  and  their  welfare  and  well 
being. 

Please  accept  our  inviUtion  to  visit  Manis- 
tee High  School  upon  your  return  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  also  writing  our  Rep- 
resentatives in  concern  of  your  welfare  and 
safety. 

Dear  Mr.  Ode  We  studenU  of  Manistee 
High  School  would  like  to  write  to  show  our 
concern  for  your  unfortunate  situation. 

We  wish  we  could  help,  but  we  really 
don't  Imow  how.  We  can't  image  how  you 
feel  or  what  your  thoughts  are.  All  we  can 
do  is  express  our  sympathy  for  you  and  all 
the  other  hostages.  We  really  don't  know 
what  to  say,  but  we  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  thinking  of  you.  We  would  like  you 
to  keep  up  your  spirits  because  sooner  or 
later  you  are  going  to  be  free. 

We  read  about  you  in  the  News-Advocate 
paper  and  have  read  about  you  being  a  stu- 
dent of  Manistee  High  School.  They  printed 
a  picture  of  you  and  your  wife  on  vacation 
In  this  area. 

We  discuss  daily.  In  U.S.  history,  your 
plight  and  try  to  come  up  with  a  solution. 
Our  thoughts  vary,  but  one  thing  is  the 
same,  we  have  genuine  concern  for  you  and 
your  fellow  prisoners'  conditions. 

We  hope  that  this  burden  will  be  lifted 
from  your  shoulders  very  soon. 

This  letter  was  written  by  Debbie  Cybert 
to  President  Jimmy  Carter. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidemt:  I  am  writing  you  in 
concern  about  the  hostages.  My  feelings 
about  it  are  that  I  think  this  country  is 
more  concerned  about  their  oQ  than  about 
the  hostages. 

I  am  hoping  you  will  take  further  action 
In  getting  the  hostages  free.  I  think  there  is 
too  much  worry  about  the  Soviets  in  Iran.  I 
can  remember  a  few  times  when  two  other 
countries  were  fighting  and  the  United 
States  has  sent  troops  in. 

I  hope  you  will  give  some  thought  in  what 
I  have  said.* 
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Initiative.  That  is  what  this  would  do 
In  proclaiming  October  3,  1980,  as 
American  Enterprise  Day.  The  focus 
of  such  a  day  will  be  on  our  schools. 
Local  business  and  labor  organizations 
will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
school  programs  to  emphasize  the  op- 
portunities available  for  those  who 
have  Ideas  and  are  willing  to  work  to 
carry  them  out.  This  is  the  American 
way.* 
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HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  DAY 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLIIfOIS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1980 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  has  been  widespread  con- 
cern about  declining  productivity  and 
Innovation  In  our  country,  and  numer- 
ous legislative  proposals  have  been 
made  for  Federal  programs  to  reverse 
this  trend. 

Before  these  programs  can  truly  be 
effective,  however,  we  need  to  insure 
that  the  public  is  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  still  exist  for  Individual 
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•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Budget  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  Important  issue  of  pro- 
ductivity. As  you  know,  productivity  in 
this  country  has  been  In  a  serious  de- 
cline, and  unless  this  trend  is  reversed, 
our  country  faces  serious— even 
grave— economic  problems  in  the 
1980's. 

Too  often,  outstanding  and  thought- 
provoking  testimony  is  taken  at  hear- 
ings, but  only  to  the  benefit  of  those 
members  present;  the  testimony  be- 
comes buried  In  the  tomes  of  the  hear- 
ings. Because  last  week's  testimony 
was  of  this  caliber.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  salient  points,  along  with  my 
own  perspective. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  pro- 
ductivity, like  motherhood  and  apple 
pie.  Is  good  and  desirable.  But  why?  In 
his  testimony  last  week.  Thomas  A. 
Vandersllce,  who  is  president  of  G.T. 
&  E.  and  who  now  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Technology 
Policy  In  the  United  States  for  the 
Cbmmittee  for  Economic  Development 
(CED).  noted  five  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant reasons: 

Lack  of  productivity  growth  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  control  inflation. 

Lack  of  productivity  growth  and  inflation 
combine  to  lower  the  real  income  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Lack  of  productivity  makes  it  difficult  to 
create  the  Job  opportunities  for  our  expand- 
ing labor  force. 

Lack  of  productivity  makes  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  and 
protect  D.S.  Jobs  from  foreign  competition. 

Without  greater  productivity  in  the  eight- 
ies it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  the  project- 
ed cost  of  social  programs  in  the  future. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  fifth  point.  Because  our  popula- 
tion is  getting  older,  greater  burdens 
will  be  placed  on  a  relatively  smaller 
working  population  for  the  myriad  of 
existing  social  welfare  programs.  To 
quote  Mr.  Vandersllce's  testimony: 

Failure  to  start  raising  productivity  now 
will  harm  the  next  generation  of  workers  as 
well  as  the  next  generation  of  the  elderly. 
Without  greater  productivity,  the  general 
quality  of  living  for  most  Americans  will  de- 
cline. 

I  was  also  struck  by  the  statistics 
Mr.  Vandersllce  presented.  Obviously, 
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investment  decisions  depend  on  the 
expected  rate  of  return.  But  in  times 
of  inflation,  rate  of  return  is  overstat- 
ed, because  the  computation  Is  based 
on  the  historical  cost  of  new  plants 
and  equipment  Instead  of  on  replace- 
ment cost.  Using  replacement  cost  to 
compute  rates  of  return  results  In  dra- 
matically lower  rates  of  return: 

In  1965,  the  real  rate  of  return  for  VS. 
nonfinancial  corporations  averaged  about  10 
percent  while  the  reported  rate  was  about 
15  percent.  By  1978,  the  reported  rate  of 
return  had  risen  to  over  16  percent  but  the 
real  rate  of  return  had  declined  to  a  little 
over  5  percent. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Vandersllce  that 
the  fundamental  and  most  urgent 
need  now  is  for  more  equitable  capital 
cost  recovery.  This  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  can  and  should  be  done  to 
stimulate  investment,  but  It  Is  a  neces- 
sary step. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  Lester  C.  Thurow  of  MIT.  I  am 
not  in  agreement*  with  all  of  what  Dr. 
Thurow  told  us.  For  example.  I  am  at 
odds  with  his  rather  cavalier  glossover 
of  Inflation  vls-a-vIs  productivity 
policy  options.  Likewise,  I'm  not  enam- 
ored by  his  call  for  a  progressive  value 
added  tax.  nor  for  Integration  of  cor- 
porate and  Individual  Income  taxes  as 
basic  policy  tools.  He  sees  lower  con- 
sumption— or  conversely,  as  I  would 
prefer,  increased  savings— as  the  most 
important  factor  needed  for  improving 
productivity.  Nevertheless.  I  do  agree 
that  If  Investment  Is  to  be  stimulated 
In  order  to  Increase  productivity,  con- 
sumption must  be  restrained,  in  favor 
of  increased  saving.  Because  savings 
are  translated  into  investment,  it  fol- 
lows that  savings  must  be  increased  if 
Livestment  is  to  hicrease;  put  another 
way  consumption  must  decrease. 

While  there  is  much  confusion 
among  the  experts  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  productivity  decline  In  this  coun- 
try, there  Is  also  considerable  under- 
standing. Professor  Thurow  notes,  for 
example,  that  about  40  percent  of  the 
decline  is  explained  by  normal  shifts 
in  our  country's  industrial  mix,  for  ex- 
ample, from  man^acturing  to  serv- 
ices. There  is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  changes:  they  represent 
changing  societal  tastes,  preferences, 
and  perceived  needs.  Productivity  de- 
clines here  are  really  of  a  statistical 
nuance.  In  this  vein.  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  Interpret  carefully  differ- 
ences in  productivity  and  Investment 
rates  between  nations.  For  example, 
Japan  invests— saves— 20  percent  of  its 
ONP  in  plant  and  equipment  whereas 
we  invest  but  10  percent.  But  saving  is, 
by  definition,  sacrifice,  and  the  Japa- 
nese have  paid  a  high  price  In  terms  of 
what  we  would  certainly  call  affluence 
and  lifestyle  for  so  high  an  investment 
rate.  To  the  extent  that  two  countries 
are  culturally  or  politically  different- 
different  productivity  rates  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

This  does  not  mean  that  compari- 
sons are  useless  or  even  unnecessary. 
There  are  several  bases  for  valid  com- 
parison in  the  area  of  macroeconomlc 
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p)olicy  between  countries.  For  exam- 
ple. Japan  and  Germany  are  able  to 
invest  and  save  more'.  In  part,  becatise 
they  pay— invest— less  for  defense 
than  we  do.  Another  basis  concerns 
protection  policies  and  their  focus. 
Japan,  in  particular,  overtly  encour- 
ages productivity  by  helping  simrise 
Industries  whereas  we  do  Just  the  op- 
posite. To  quote-  from  Dr.  Thurow's 
testimony: 

Economic  progress  Is  always  envisioned  as 
bright  new  products  and  processes,  but 
every  new  product  replaces  some  old  prod- 
uct and  every  new  process  makes  someone's 
skills  obsolete.  Economic  construction  is 
based  on  economic  destruction.  And  in  the 
process  of  destroying  old  products  and  proc- 
esses some  Americans  will  suffer  in  their  in- 
comes. Losers  naturally  want  to  eliminate 
their  losses,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by 
stopping  the  economic  progress  that  threat- 
ens to  cause  their  losses. 

As  long  as  Congress  Insists  on  protecting 
every  American  Industry  that  falls  behind. 
American  (sic)  can  only  fall  behind.  Protec- 
tion creates  an  ossified  society  that  is  In- 
capable of  solving  its  old  problems  or  taking 
advantage  of  its  new  opportunities. 

Why  should  textiles,  TV  manufacturers, 
steel,  autos,  or  any  other  Industry  take  the 
hard  painful  steps  to  compete  with  the 
higher  productivity  of  foreign  manufactur- 
ers when  they  know  that  they  can  depend 
upon  you  gentlemen  to  guarantee  their 
profitable  survival  and  shield  them  from 
the  rigors  of  international  competition? 

The  Japanese  have  a  conscious  national 
economic  policy  of  getting  out  of  sunset  in- 
dustries and  into  sunrise  industries.  If  you 
look  economic  policies  over  the  past  decade 
this  country  has  adopted  exactly  the  oppo- 
site strategy.  Our  recent  history  Is  one  of 
using  tariffs,  quotas,  informal  marketing 
agreements,  subsidies,  and  a  host  of  other 
policies  to  protect  our  sunset  industries. 

Protection  Is  a  policy  that  has  got  to  be 
reversed.  But  this  also  means  much  better 
policies  for  directing  workers  and  capital 
into  new  sunrise  industries.  Without  the 
promise  of  new  Industries  and  new  Jobs  no 
country  is  able  to  close  down  its  old  obsolete 
industries. 

Another  area  where  our  macroeco- 
nomlc policies  work  in  a  counterpro- 
ductive way  Is  tax  policy.  I  share 
Thurow's  concerns  about  the  10-5-3 
capital  cost  recovery  proposal,  though 
with  less  disdain;  10-5-3  Is  a  rigid,  arbi- 
trary approach.  A  policy  that  provided 
for  depreciation  based  on  actual  useful 
life  would  be  fairer  and  easier.  I  per- 
sonally favor  a  first-year  recovery  plan 
wherein  the  entire  discounted— pres- 
ent—value  of  the  investment  is  taken 
in  the  year'  of  purchase.  However, 
given  both  the  overwhelming  need  for 
a  more  equitable  capital  cost  recovery 
policy  and  political  realities,  we  will 
probably  enact  10-5-3,  and  it  will  have 
my  support. 

Thurow  believes  that  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  our  decline  in  productivity  Is 
attributable  to  economic  policy.  I  sus- 
pect most  business  people  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  think  that  estimate  low. 
Increased  governmental  regulations, 
which  cause  incredible  paperwork  bur- 
dens on  business  and  force  major  non- 
productive Investments,  come  immedi- 
ately to  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  needed  is  a 
comprehensive  multlyear  fiscal  strat- 
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egy— focusing  not  Just  on  productivity, 
but  on  inflation.  Government  size,  tax 
policy,  and  unemployment— that 
makes  the  difficult  tradeoffs,  and  that 
moves  toward  clearly  defined  goals. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue 
the  piecemeal,  stop  and  go  Jerky  poli- 
cies of  the  past  3  years.* 


THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  EXPAND 
AMERICA'S  STRATEGIC  PART- 
NERSHIP WITH  ISRAEL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  new  tors 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATITES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  IiE3^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  great  concern  over  President 
Carter's  recent  decision  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  .U.S.  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  President  Carter's  warn- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  against  fur- 
ther aggression  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
irea  will  be  totally  Ineffective  unless 
there  is  a  quick  reversal  of  the  drastic 
strategic  decline  the  United  States  has 
suffered  there. 

But  the  President  has  chosen  a  ques- 
tionable course  in  deciding  to  use 
Oman,  Kenya,  and  Somalia  as  loca- 
tions for  the  major  bases  needed  to  re- 
build the  U.S.  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  learned  recently  that  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  with  these 
three  African  nations  for  UJS.  use  of 
air  base  and  port  facilities  for  U.S. 
planes  and  naval  vessels.  Saudi  Arabia 
is  being  asked  to  construct  several  air 
bases  which  would  be  stocked  with 
U.S.  weapons  and  fuel  and  would  be 
available  for  American  planes  and 
troops  in  an  emergency. 

In  all  of  these  negotiations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  not  one  mention  of 
our  strongest  and  most  reliable  ally  in 
the  area— Israel.  Israel  has  offered  the 
United  States  use  of  its  military  facili- 
ties. These  include  some  of  the  most 
modem  air  bases  and  deep  water  ports 
in  the  world.  They  do  not  require  the 
expensive  upgrading  which  will  be 
needed  to  make  the  less  adequate 
facilities  In  Oman,  Kenya,  and  So- 
malia usable  for  U.S.  planes  and  ships. 
Right  now,  Israeli  bases  and  ports  are 
capable  of  handling  nearly  any  tacti- 
cal plane  or  fighting  ship  in  the  UJS. 
Inventory.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  are  the  best  bases  and  ports 
available  to  the  United  States  in  the 
area. 

Why,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  the 
President  and  his  foreign  nolicy  advis- 
ers Ignore  Israel?  ■ 

It  is  no  secret.  The  President  and  his 
advisers  are  concerned  about  the  so- 
called  political  problem  involved.  The 
President  seems  to  fear  that  most  of 
the  other  pro-Western  nations  In  the 
area  regard  Israel  as  an  enemy.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  worry  that 
these  nations  might  oppose  an  Amerl- 
cal  military  operation  originating  from 
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Israeli  bases,  even  one  designed  to  pro- 
tect them  from  Russian  aggression. 

What  a  short  sighted  view.  What  a 
blow  to  our  vital  strategic  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  What  a  grim  new 
role  for  the  United  States:  Ignoring 
Israel  because  of  possible  Arab  objec- 
tions. I  find  this  particularly  ironic  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Government  itself  has 
condemned  such  an  attitude  when 
adopted  by  some  D.S.  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  President's  mistaken  belief 
is  that  it  ignores  the  most  decisive 
factor  in  seeking  allies  to  aid  us  in  re- 
building U.S.  strength  in  the  area. 
That  precious  factor  is  reliability.  The 
air  base  and  port  facilities  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  must  be  available  for 
American  use  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

With  that  fact  in  mind,  recent  histo- 
ry offers  some  valuable  guidelines.  Re- 
member the  sudden  crisis  just  1  year 
ago  when  the  United  States  sought  to 
refuel  some  P-15  fighter  planes  it  was 
trying  to  get  to  Saudi  Arabia?  Europe- 
an and  North  African  nations  refused 
permission  for  refueling.  But  Israel 
stood  ready  to  offer  refueling,  even 
though  Israel  was  well  aware  that  the 
P-15'8  were  destined  for  Saudia 
Arabia,  which  continues  to  support 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion's terrorist  campaign  against 
Israel  That  is  definite  reUabillty. 

Recent  history  also  demonstrated 
the  vital  need  for  stability  of  govern- 
ment establishing  reliability  as  an  ally. 
Look  to  Iran.  We  lost  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  military 
equipment,  electronic  monitoring 
facilities  and  other  military  facilities 
we  desperately  needed,  after  the  revo- 
lution swept  the  Shah  from  power. 

Instability  seems  to  be  endemic  in 
Arab  States.  The  Moslem  religious  fer- 
ment brewed  in  Iran  seems  to  be 
spreading  to  almost  every  Arab  nation 
in  the  Middle  East.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

African  states  have  been  marked 
chiefly  by  the  instability  of  their  gov- 
ernments. There  is  no  way  to  predict 
with  any  degree  of  assiirance  the 
future  of  the  current  regimes  nor  of 
their  attitude  toward  world  affairs. 

But  we  can  safely  predict  where 
Israel  will  be.  whatever  the  turbulence 
and  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East.  As  she 
his  for  the  past  three  decades.  Israel 
will  be  there,  solid  as  the  Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar, offering  stabUity.  safety,  and 
protection  for  American  interests. 

Israel's  ties  with  the  United  States 
and  its  willingness  to  act  on  America's 
behalf  are  not  dependent  upon  one 
man  or  on  one  small  autocratic  ruling 
group.  Israel's  democratic  institutions 
insure  that  the  ballot,  not  the  buUet, 
control  Israel's  Government,  The 
United  States  has  one  true,  strong,  ut- 
terly dependable  friend  in  the  Middle 
East.  That  friend  is  IsraeL  That  has 
been  the  situation  for  30  years.  The 
President  should  appreciate  that  fact. 
We  need  a  clear  demonstration  to 
the  entire  world  that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  resist  further 
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Soviet  aggression  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  There  is  only  one  stable,  reliable, 
secure  state  in  the  entire  area  where 
the  United  States  can  establish  safe 
permanent  monitoring  facilities,  air 
base  facilities  aqd  fleet  refueling  and 
maintenance  stations.  That  state  is 
Israel. 

The  strategic  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East  is  best 
served  by  a  close  political  and  military 
alinement  with  Israel.  An  expansion  of 
the  American  strategic  partnership 
with  Israel  would  enhance  United 
States  influence  in  the  region  and 
would  promote  America's  goals  of 
peace  and  security  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President 
and  his  foreign  policy  advisers  to  rec- 
ognize this  vital  truth  and  to  act  upon 
it  by  accepting  Israel's  generous  offer 
of  the  use  of  its  military  facilities.  To 
do  so  would  further  America's  best  in- 
terests worldwide.* 


February  25,  1980 


THOUGHTFUL  OBSERVA-nONS 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 
•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  the  editori- 
al written  by  Marvin  Stone  for  this 
week's  edition  of  UJS.  News  &  World 
Report. 

Mr.  Stone's  thoughtful  observations 
are  a  succinct  blueprint  of  challenge 
and  hope  for  the  1980's. 

I  wish  every  concerned  American 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  the  appraisal  of  where  we  are  as 
outlined  In  this  editorial. 

The  article  foUows: 

What  Hope  por  the  1980s? 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  take  stock,  before 
we  move  much  further  along  into  the  new 
lecade. 

The  road  just  ahead  runs  straight  uphiU. 
It  doesn't  take  occult  powers  to  realize  that. 
But  to  predict  the  more  distant  future  re- 
quires a  combination  of  statistical  drudgery, 
intuition  and  faith.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  faith— In  ourselves  and  In  our  coun- 
try—because either  the  presence  or  the  ab- 
sence of  it  can  be  self-fulfilling. 

America  will  come  out  all  right.  But  this 
will  not  happen  automatically,  through 
some  mysterious  and  inborn  quality  of  de- 
serving, as  many  of  us  have  come  to  imag- 
ine. The  Pounding  Fathers  did  not.  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  establish  us  for  all  time  as 
a  superior  society.  What  they  did  do  was 
make  It  possible  for  the  United  States  and 
lU  people  to  drive  ahead  with  determina- 
tion, enterprise  and  readiness  for  change. 

The  next  moves  will  not  be  easy.  We  have 
been  shoved  into  a  devils's  stew  of  faltering 
Industries,  inflation,  energy  shortages,  pol- 
lution, rising  crime,  the  nerve-racking  pace 
of  modem  life  and  a  fnistrating  sense  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  being  pushed  around. 

Central  to  the  struggles  of  industry,  the 
persistent  deficits  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
mients,  the  unceasing  price  spiral  and  the 
deprivations  faced  by  individual  Ameri- 
cans—obviously—Is  dependence  on  foreign 
oiL  Over  the  long  run.  this  can  be  alleviated. 
But  It  is  useless  to  cry  and  point  a  finger  at 


the  robber  barons  of  OPEC.  They  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  selling  their  product  for 
all  the  market  will  bear.  The  solution  will 
have  to  come  through  our  own  efforts.  Use 
less  oil:  find  more  substitutes. 

The  time  to  Institute  such  a  program  was 
after  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973.  Three 
successive  Presidents  pushed  for  action.  But 
Congress,  for  its  own  inscrutable  reasons. 
balked.  Despite  a  Oallup  Poll  last  year  in 
which  a  majority  indicated  a  qualified 
acceptance,  the  legislators  have  rejected 
every  method  of  effective  rationing.  They 
crippled  President  Carter's  plan  to  stimu- 
late coversion  to  coal.  Congress  stalled 
through  1979  on  a  major  project  to  make 
synthetic  fuel. 

Synfuel  deserves  a  special  mention,  be- 
cause in  some  mysterious  way  it  has  been 
misunderstood,  referred  to  as  "pie  in  the 
sky."  Ted  Kennedy  called  it  a  "fad,"  and  an 
element  in  Congress  attacked  it  as  untried 
technology.  In  reality,  oil  from  coal  was 
proven  feasible  in  the  United  SUtes  40 
years  ago,  and  South  Africa  in  even  now  en- 
larging production  to  take  care  of  about 
half  of  its  needs  for  gasoline— under  direc- 
tion of  an  American  engineering  firm.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  coping  with  pol- 
lution. The  technology  is  being  made  availa- 
ble to  U.S  companies. 

Synfuel  conceivably  could  serve  the  U.S. 
as  did  the  synthetic-rubber  process  that 
saved  American  transportation  during 
World  War  II  and  went  on  to  become  a 
mainstay.  If  pursued  with  enterprise  and 
with  faith  in  American  technical  ability, 
synfuel  and— In  the  longer  future— solar 
power  may  prove  out  as  major  industries 
and  Job  providers,  replacing  others  that  now 
languish.  Such  new  industries  are  urgently 
needed. 

There  are  bright  spots.  Foreign  capital, 
damaging  as  the  idea  may  be  to  American 
pride,  is  giving  a  lift  to  ailing  businesses  Just 
as  U.S.  investment  aided  Europe  in  earlier 
years.  Japanese-owned  TV  factories  and 
German  auto  plants,  for  Instance,  are  bring- 
ing employment  and  prosperity  to  U.S.  com- 
munities. 

New  systems  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment are  being  tried.  Por  the  long  pull,  the 
encouraging  sign  is  that  we  are  coming  to 
grips  with  our  problems.  In  particular,  the 
old  concept  of  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment as  mutual  enemies  is  fading,  and  a 
new  era  of  partnership  is  beginning. 

In  the  White  House  and  Congress  there 
are  signs  of  a  drive  to  free  Industry  from  the 
smothering  load  of  paper  work.  There  is  rec- 
ognition, moreover,  throughout  the  govern- 
ment, that  regulations  are  hampering  U.S. 
exports.  Foreign  companies  are  snatching 
contracts  by  means  of  cartel  methods  and 
by  Inducements  of  types  forbidden  to 
American  firms.  What  can  be  done  to  re- 
store fair  competition  is  not  entirely  clear. 
but,  as  a  start,  the  Justice  Department 
hopes  to  offer  an  advance  review  of  plaiuied 
steps  by  business  so  that  U.S.  firms  may  at 
least  put  out  the  maximum  effort  allowed 
them  by  law. 

So  government  is  trying.  But  the  real 
effort  has  to  come  elsewhere.  In  every  dis- 
cussion of  America's  industrial  decline,  the 
decay  of  plants  and  equipment  comes  to  the 
fore.  Unimaginative  salesmanship  1$  often 
criticized. 

These  handicaps  can  be  overcome,  as  the 
textUe  Industry  is  demonstrating.  Textile 
manufacturers  have  poured  increased  in- 
vestment into  equipment  and  technology, 
surveyed  foreign  preferences  in  style  and 
color  and  sent  out  a  new  wave  of  interested 
salesmen.  Thus,  in  a  single  year  they  cut 
the  U.S.  deficit  In  textile  trade  from  5  bU- 
llon  dollars  to  4  billion,  and  they  are  driving 
ahead.  The  goal  Is  a  dominant  position 
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among  the  world's  100  textile-producing  na- 
tions. 

It's  not  only  the  economic  slippage  that 
lias  afflicted  the  mood  of  Americans.  They 
are  bewildered  also  to  find  that  their  coup- 
try,  the  good  and  beneficient  country,  sud- 
denly has  l>ecome  an  object  of  scorn  in  some 
parts  of  the  world.  And,  too,  Americans 
suffer  humiliation  over  the  contempt  that  is 
visited  on  their  military  power. 

These  griefs  will  pass,  but  not  quickly.  In 
trying  to  preserve  the  stability  all  nations 
need  to  live  and  grow,  and  to  stay  the  ad- 
vance of  a  ruthlessly  hostile  rival,  the 
United  States  entered  into  a  number  of  rela- 
tionships that,  to  say  the  least,  are  not 
working  out  desirably.  Some  painful  read- 
justments have  been  under  way,  and  others 
may  be  inevitable. 

In  the  same  period  ^-hen  American  leader- 
ship was  undertaking  commitments  around 
the  globe,  the  strength  to  fulfill  those  com- 
mitments was  allowed  to  run  down.  Now  be- 
ginning is  an  effort  to  rebuild  the  kinds  of 
military  forces  needed.  The  effort  deserves 
support  from  all.  But  everyone  would  be 
»ise.  too,  to  resolve  that  the  country  must 
not  blunder  into  a  position  where  such 
forces  have  to  be  used  in  contradiction  of 
American  principles  of  freedom  and  justice. 
The  way  to  insure  this  is  to  put  faith  in 
leaders  who  respect  those  principles  and  will 
adhere  to  them.  And  we  would  do  well  to 
consider  that  the  world  will  not  again  be  an 
American  preserve,  as  it  was  or  could  have 
been  in  the  '40s  and  '50s. 

What  about  the  people  who  will  have  to 
cope  with  this  new  world?  Students  of  popu- 
lation see  cheerful  signs.  With  the  birth 
rate  down,  the  turbulent  millions  of  the 
baby  boom  are  passing  through  toward 
middle  age.  Their  aiuiual  contribution  to 
unemployment  will  slack  off,  and  new  jobs 
will  have  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  job 
seekers.  The  labor  force,  over  all,  will  be 
more  experienced,  more  stable.  Smaller 
families  will  mean  more 'money  for  saving 
and  thus  for  investment  in  expansion  of 
business.  Moreover,  a  decline  is  predicted  in 
problems  of  delinquency  and  teen-age  crime. 

Real  hardships  are  coming  for  some. 
Those  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  will  be  cold 
and  hungry.  There  is  realization  that  the 
poor  and  old  must  not  be  made  the  victims 
of  a  national  misfunction,  and,  as  one  dem- 
onstration, a  mountain  of  dollars  Is  going 
out  this  winter  to  help  the  poor  with  their, 
heating  bills.. 

Surveys  of  the  great  middle  class  show  no 
panic.  Complaints  are  on  the  level  of  the 
lack  of  an  extra  car  oi-  the  high  cost  of  a  Eu- 
ropean vacation.  For  most,  America  is  still  a 
country,  the  first  in  history,  where  a  big 
problem  is  that  most  of  us  have  too  much  to 
eat. 

There  is  a  nagging  question  to  be  ad- 
dressed: Is  this  still  the  country  that  sur- 
vived the  bloody  snows  of  Valley  Forge,  a 
Civil  War,  the  collapse  of  1929— the  country 
that  carried  the  banner  of  freedom  for  200 
years,  and  gave  its  own  prosperity  generous- 
ly to  much  of  the  world? 

It  is  if  we  believe  it  is.  We  have  lost  our  in- 
nocence. We  have  been  through  a  lot,  and 
will  have  to  endure  a  lot  more.  Adversity 
brought  us  together,  where  affluence  could 
not.  Believers  are  not  lacking.  J.  W.  Mar- 
riott, Jr.,  for  example,  who  runs  his  hotel 
empire  by  making  the  right  predictions,  put 
it  pretty  well:  "We  have  learned  much.  .  .  . 
We  will  enjoy  a  better  tomorrow  because  of 
our  national  resolve  in  dealing  with  these 
tough  problems." 

We  should  have  no  illusions  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  a  comeback  in  the  1980s. 
It  can  happen.  If  we  want  badly  enough  to 
make  it  happen.* 
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SERIOUS  ENERGY  CHALLENGE 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AKIZOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  stiU  has  no  comprehensive 
energy  policy.  In  the  February  13  Wall 
Street  Journal.  David  Hale  has  written 
a  recommended  solution  to  our  energy 
problems.  This  tongue-in-cheek  pana- 
cea is  an  eloquent  satire  on  the  failure 
of  this  Congress  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration to  really  do  anjrthing 
about  our  increasingly  serious  energy 
challenge.  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  this  article,  which  behind 
its  humorous  detailing  of  Federal  fol- 
derol,  states  the  plain  truth  about  our 
regulating  ourselves  into  energy  pa- 
ralysis. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hale's  article  is  as 
follows: 

Tax  the  Windfall  Profits  on  Pirtwood 
(By  David  Hale) 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  federal 
government  to  impose  price  controls  and  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  New  England  fire- 
wood. 

Congress  has  done  its  best  to  protect  the 
northeastern  states  from  greedy  oil  and  gas 
companies,  but  so  far  it  has  ignored  the  eco- 
nomic injustices  being  inflicted  upon  the 
region  by  the  profit  hungry  woodlot  barons 
of  northern  New  England. 

The  price  of  firewood  has  practically  tri- 
pled since  1973.  The  cord  of  Vermont  wood 
which  once  fetched  (30  now  sells  for  $80-(90 
locally  and  almost  twice  as  much  in  Man- 
hattan. The  forest  lords  of  New  England  are 
making  obscene  profits  at  ihe  expense  of 
both  fireplace  lovers  in  the  big  cities  and 
their  own  village  neighbors. 

One-half  of  all  homes  In  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  now  have  wood 
burning  stoves  or  furnaces,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  homeowners  have  their  own  pri- 
vate woodlots.  Most  are  totally  at  the  mercy 
of  local  liunber  men  who  charge  whatever 
the  market  will  bear  for  firewood.  In  some 
cases  they  also  Insist  upon  bargaining  only 
In  French. 

Despite  their  courageous  attacks  on  the 
oQ  Industry,  northern  New  England  Con- 
gressmen have  refused  to  speak  out  against 
the  firewood  price  gouging.  The  political 
and  financial  power  of  the  woodlot  barons  is 
so  great  that  they  have  Intimidated  local 
politicians  into  complete  silence.  In  fact,  a 
few  Congressmen  have  become  nothing 
more  than  mouthpieces  for  the  firewood 
lobby.  But  as  the  price  of  firewood  today 
testifies,  there  is  a  strong  argument  for  fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  industry  as  soon  as 
the  New  Hampshire  primary  Is  out  of  the 
way. 

First,  Congress  needs  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Renewable  Resources  to  regu- 
late the  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  firewood  in  New  England  and  other  re- 
gions where  it  is  now  commonly  used.  The 
present  Department  of  Energy  has  only 
about  20.000  employes  and  is  too  busy  regu- 
lating the  oil  industry  to  be  saddled  with  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  firewood  supplies. 
It  will  take  at  least  five  hundred  federal  for- 
esters to  police  th'e  woods  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  alone,  plus  a  support  staff 
of  several  thousand  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  public  relations  experts  to  interpret  and 
administer  the  government's  new  firewood 
laws  on  a  nationwide  basis. 


Secondly.  Congress  needs  to  draft  a  price 
control  code  for  firewood.  It  could  use  sever- 
al different  formulas  to  determine  firewood 
prices,  but  federal  oil  legislation  probably 
provides  the  best  model  for  how  to  proceed. 
The  price  of  firewood  should  be  a  function 
of  a  tree's  age. 

Firewood  from  trees  which  started  grow- 
ing before  1973  should  be  priced  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  in  order  to  prevent  New 
England  woodlot  barons  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  12-fold  increase  in  oil  prices 
since  that  time.  Most  New  Englanders  with 
old  trees  did  not  foresee  the  current  scarcity 
of  energy,  so  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  their  wood  today.  A 
maximum  retail  price  of  (35  per  cord  plus 
some  modest  inflation  adjustments  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable. 

Firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1973 
should  be  priced  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
The  younger  the  tree,  the  higher  the  al- 
lowed price  for  its  firewood.  There  should 
be  no  price  controls  at  all  on  trees  planted 
after  1980  in  order  to  encourage  woodlot 
owners  to  plant  new  ones. 

Because  of  transportation  problems,  the 
federal  government  also  will  have  to  develop 
a  flexible  pricing  code  for  wood  from  remote 
locations.  The  new  Department  of  Renew- 
able Resources  should  create  geographic 
sut>-classifications  such  as  mountain  wood, 
ledge  wood,  swamp  wood  or  wood  stunted  by 
acid  rain. 

The  federal  government  permits  the  pe- 
troleum industry  to  charge  a  high  price  for 
Alaskan  oiL  Congress  might  officially  desig- 
nate Maine's  Indian  reservations  as  new 
Alaskas  for  purposes  of  firewood  price  con- 
trol. 

Whatever  the  exact  particulars  of  the  new 
price  control  code,  though.  Congress  should 
not  spend  more  than  one  session  writing  it. 
Federal  auditors  will  want  to  begin  marking 
New  England  trees  with  spray  paint  for 
price  control  compliance  by  this  summer. . 

History  shows  that  price  controls  usually 
create  shortages,  so  Congress  will  want  to 
back  up  the  price  controls  program  with 
severe  penalties  for  violators.  The  govern- 
ment should  punish  first  time  offenders  by 
making  them  keep  a  federal  auditor  on  their 
payroll,  imprison  second  time  offenders,  and 
bum  down  the  trees  of  third  time  offenders. 

The  best  way  to  punish  greedy  forest 
owners  and  people  willing  to  pay  firewood 
prices  above  officially  proscribed  levels  is  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  wood  available  to 
everyone.  As  many  forward-thinking  Massa- 
chusetts politicians  have  noted  In  past  de- 
bates about  federal  oil  policy,  the  smaller 
the  supply  of  wood  or  any  other  form  of 
energy  in  the  nation,  the  easier  it  will  be  for 
the  government  to  regulate  it. 

If  this  policy  causes  wood  shortages  to 
become  a  serious  political  problem  in  New 
England— say  people  freeze  to  death— the 
federal  government  can  import  wood  from 
Quebec  and  finance  it  with  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  firewood  from  trees  planted  after 
1980. 

Like  the  proposed  windfall  tax  on  oil.  this 
levy  should  not  actually  be  a  tax  on  fire- 
wood profits.  It  should  be  an  excise  tax  on 
firewood  sales.  Such  a  tax  will  guarantee 
the  government  some  revenues  even  if  infla- 
tionary cost  pressures  and  federal  price  con- 
trol put  most  woodlot  harvesting  operations 
out  of  business. 

The  United  States  government  can't  pre- 
vent Arabs  and  French  Canadians  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  energy  Is 
now  a  scarce  commodity,  but  we  certainly 
don't  want  any  New  Englanders  who  are  not 
on  the  federal  payroll  to  look  for  solutions 
to  the  problem.  Such  efforts  might  lead- to 
private  profiteering,  arouse  strong  public  re- 
sentment, and  reduce  the  ability  of  our  po- 
litical leaders  to  control  energy  suppllea. 
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The  energy  policies  which  are  good 
enough  for  the  nation's  oil  industry  are 
more  than  generous  enough  for  New  Eng- 
land's firewood  t>arons.« 


ANOTHER  KIND  OP  "SPORT" 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

opnxinois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wire 
service  story  reports  that  two  East 
Germans.,  using  rope  and  grappling 
hooks,  cllinbed  over  the  broken-glass 
and  barbed  wire-topped  Berlin  walL 
They  had  to  saw  through  bars  in- 
stalled in  windows  in  a  building  near 
the  wall,  wait  for  36  hours,  and  then 
flee  across  a  no  man's  land  illuminated 
with  spotlights. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  the  world's  at- 
tention is  concentrated  on  the  Olym- 
pics while  such  an  escape  takes  place. 
No  athletic  feat  performed  in  the 
games  can  match  this  incredible 
escape.  Two  men  against  the  might  of 
the  most  security-minded  nation  in 
the  world— and  the  two  men  won. 

Since  1948.  over  IV^  million  East 
Germans  have  fled  to  the  West.  That 
flood  was  reduced  to  a  trickle  after  the 
erection  of  the  wall  in  1961.  Yet.  still 
they  come,  amazing  us  with  their  skiU. 
their  ingenuity,  their  courage,  and 
their  defiance. 

Perhaps  the  Russians,  deprived  of 
their  chance  for  worldwide  propagan- 
da at  a  Moscow  Olympics,  will  admit 
that  their  tyranny  has  created  one  of 
the  most  difficult  yet  rewkrding  ath- 
letic contests  in  human  history.  Mil- 
lions of  human  beings  have  run. 
Jumped,  skipped,  hopped,  leaped,  and 
otherwise  made  their  way  from  Soviet 
tyranny  since  1945.  When  the  Soviets 
changed  the  rules  of  the  game  in  1961. 
that  Just  made  some  East  Germans  all 
the  more  ready  to  challenge  them. 
They  are  still  coming.  They  wiU  con- 
tinue to  come. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  "Two  Dash  Safely  Over  Top  of 
Berlin  Wall,"  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  February  19. 1980: 

Two  Dash  Satklt  Over  Top  or  Berlin 

Wall 
Berlin.— Two  East  Germans,  using  rope 
and  grappling  hooks,  climbed  over  the 
broken-glass  and  barbed-wire  topped  Berlin 
Wall  in  a  daring  dash  to  freedom,  police  said 
Monday. 

Newspaper  reports  said  the  men  waited 
for  a  change  of  guard  before  sprinting  from 
a  hiding  place  across  a  spotlighted  no- 
man's-land  to  make  their  escape. 

A  police  spokesman  said  the  Sunday 
escape  was  "pretty  amazing"  considering 
heavy  East  Germany  security  along  the 
wall,  erected  in  August.  1961. 

The  two  men.  26  and  27  years  old,  entered 
their  hideout,  an  office  building  near  the 
famed  Checkpoint  Charlie,  after  closing 
time  Friday  and  waited  for  the  favorable 
moment  for  some  36  hours,  the  reports  said. 
They  then  sawed  through  the  bars  in  a 
window  in  their  hideout,  dashed  across  the 
Ught-flooded  border  strip  to  the  wall  and 
threw  ropet  with  grappling  irons  over  the 
top  and  climbed  to  freedom. 
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Not  a  single  shot  was  fired  during  the 
escape,  police  said. 

The  men  were  in  custody  Monday  for  de- 
briefing by  Allied  security  specialists. 

The  West  Berlin  newspaper  reports  said 
the  men  decided  to  move  when  there  was  a 
change  of  guard  and  an  East  German  ma- 
chinegim  tower  apparently  was  left  un- 
manned. 

Most  buildings  facing  the  wall  in  East 
Berlin  are  off  limits  and  patrolled  by  secu- 
rity guards  with  dogs.  Windows  in  used 
houses  are  blocked  by  Iron  bars. 

More  than  1.5  million  East  Germans  fled 
to  the  West  via  Berlin  after  1948.  After  the 
wall  was  built  in  1961.  escapes  have  been 
rare.* 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  BONKER 
PRAISED  FOR  WORK  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  plorida 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  J  980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Daily  Olympian  of  Olym- 
pia.  Wash.,  praised  the  work  of  Con- 
gressman Don  Bonker,  a  senior  and 
respected  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  The  Daily  Olympian  com- 
mends Mr.  Bonker  for  exposing  short- 
comings in  medicare  and  for  uncover- 
ing a  variety  of  abuses  in  the  health 
care  field. 

In  his  August  1979  hearings  in  Long- 
view,  Wash..  Congressman  Bonker 
brought  out  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  hospital  In  his  SUte  has  been 
forced  to  keep  senior  citizens  longer 
than  necessary  because  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  medicare  nursing  home  beds. 
Mr.  Bonker  pointed  to  evidence  in 
New  York  and  California  proving  that 
this  is  a  national  problem.  He  says 
that -the  HEW  policy  to  cut  back  on 
reimbursement  to  medicare  nursing 
homes  has  had  the  undesirable  effect 
of  keeping  patients  in  the  hospital  at 
four  times  the  cost  of  more  appropri- 
ate placement  in  a  nursing  home.  Mr. 
Bonker  estimates  that  the  cost  to  the 
Nation  of  such  unnecessary  hospital 
utilization  is  about  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

At  these  same  Longview  hearings. 
Congressman  Bonker  exposed  abuses 
in  the  sale  of  health  insurance  to  the 
elderly.  He  doctunented  the  fact  that 
Insurance  companies  were  routinely 
selling  one  or  several  policies  to  the  el- 
derly on  the  basis  of  false  representa- 
tions that  the  policies  would  pay  for 
all  health  care  costs  for  which  medi- 
care will  not  pay.  In  fact,  in  the  usual 
case  the  policies  covered  only  medi- 
care's copayments  and  deductibles  and 
would  not  pay  any  costs  for  bills  medi- 
care would  not  cover. 

Last  November,  Mr.  Bonker  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee in  San  Diego.  Calif.  The  hear- 
ing  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
California  Assembly  Committee  on 
Aging.  The  hearing  was  held  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Motel  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Regional  Conference  of 
the  American  Assocatlon  of  Retired 
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Persons— National  Retired  Teachers 
Association.  The  witnesses  included 
dozens  of  senior  citizens  and  repre- 
sentatives of  minority  groups  who 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
committee  of  their  concerns.  Those 
who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  were  allowed  to  submit  their 
comments  in  writing  for  the  hearing 
record. 

The  primary  concern  expressed  by 
most  senior  citizens  at  the  San  Dlego 
hearing  was  the  crisis  in  health  care. 
It  is  no  secret  that  medicare  is  paying 
less  and  less  of  the  average  senior  citi- 
zen's health  care  bill  and  that  it  is 
costing  seniors  more  every  year  in  pre- 
miums and  deductibles  to  participate 
In  the  program.  In  fact,  medicare  now 
covers  less  than  40  percent  of  the  aver- 
age senior's  health  bill.  Congressman 
Bonker  has  addressed  this  problem 
with  an  Imaginative  proposal.  H.R. 
4168,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  medicare 
so  that  it  provides  comprehensive  cov- 
erage. Since  Congressman  Bonker  has 
wide  experience  in  this  field,  ha\dng 
worked  as  a  staff  member  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  in  1964 
and  1965,  and  played  a  major  role  in 
pushing  the  medicare  bill  through  the 
Senate,  his  views  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  Mr. 
Bonker  as  an  active  member  of  our 
committee.  I  would  Uke  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  This  point,  the  ex- 
cellent January  11,  1980,  editorial  by 
the  Daily  Olympian  which  commends 
Mr.  Bonker  and  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly: 
[From  the  Dally  Olympian.  Jan.  11. 19801 

ELDBU.Y  Health  Care  Needs  CoRRScnoN 

Congressman  Don  Bonker  last  summer 
acted  as  chairman  of  a  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  in  Longview.  The 
hearing  was  In  response  to  complaints  from 
constituents  that  nursing  homes  were  not 
accepting  Medicare  patients.  Those  who 
were  entitled  to  Medicare  coverage  were  not 
getting  it  because  there  was  no  place  to  go. 

During  the  hearing,  Bonker  says  congress- 
men uncovered  a  variety  of  abuses  in  the 
health  care  field. 

Medicare  was  not  providing  the  coverage 
originally  intended,  paying  less  than  half  of 
an  individual's  health  care  costs. 

Nursing  homes  are  not  participating  in 
the  Medicare  program  even  though  the  re- 
imbursement rate  Is  higher  than  Medicaid. 

Patients  are  being  kept  in  hospitals  longer 
than  necessary,  at  triple  the  cost,  because 
nursing  homes  and  convalescent  centers  are 
not  accepting  them. 

Due  to  lack  of  Medicare  beds,  senior  citi- 
zens are  losing  their  rights  to  100  days  of 
benefits  in  a  nursing  home. 

The  elderly  complained  that  Medicare 
amounts  to  a  fraud  by  offering  false  prom- 
ises of  health  care  coverage. 

Added  to  the  troubles  with  Medicare  were 
the  operations  of  unscrupulous  health  in- 
surance firms,  which  sell  "supplemental 
health  insurance."  The  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  estimates  that  23  million  elderly 
citizens  purchase  $4  billion  of  Insurance 
that  ia  downright  fraudulent  or  minimal  In 
coverage. 

With  these  problems  in  health  care  of  the 
elderly,  it  it  quite  obvious  that  something  is 
wrong.  Finding  a  cure  Is  something  else. 

Bonker  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  fiUl  health  care  for  the  elderly.  He 
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says  it  is  a  compromise  between  the  health 
care  plans  proposed  by  President  Carter  and 
by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 

In  an  Intensive  mailing  td  the  voters  of 
the  Third  District,  Bonker  outlined  the 
problems  listed  above  and  and  Included  a 
"comparison"  of  his  health  bill  with  the 
Carter  and  Kennedy  proposals.  He  says  his 
measure  will  provide  no  limitation  on 
number  of  home  health  visits,  covers  rou- 
tine dental  care,  routine  eye  care,  foot  care, 
hearing  care  and  full  coverage  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

He  says  the  plan  will  insure  coverage  of 
the  elderly  and  at  the  same  time  discourage 
fraudulent  insurance  companies. 

Says  Bonker.  "Senior  citizens  fall  through 
the  cracks.  Most  people  are  currently  cov- 
ered through  existing  health  insurance  pro- 
grams where  they  work;  low-income  persons 
are  covered  under  Medicaid." 

But  wasn't  that  what  Medicare  was  sup- 
posed to  do  in  the  first  place— provide 
health  care  for  the  elderly? 

If  Medicare  is  a  failure  In  its  purpose, 
wouldn't  It  be  better  to  revise  it  rather  than 
establish  a  new  program? 

Bonker  estimates  his  plan  would  cost  $19 
billion,  as  compared  to  Carter's  catastrophic 
coverage  plan  at  $26  billion  and  Kennedy's 
"full  coverage"  at  $80  billion.  Bonker  would 
fund  coverage  for  the  elderly  from  general 
revenue  rather  than  Social  Security. 

Practically  speaking.  Bonker's  bill  la  not 
likely  to  get  much  of  a  hearing  in  a  Con- 
gress not  disposed  to  listen  to  either  the 
Carter  or  Kennedy  health  plans.  His 
"Report  To  The  People"  then,  reflects  little 
more  than  a  concern  for  his  elderly  con- 
stituents. 

The  problems  he  points  out,  however,  are 
real  enough,  and  Congress  needs  to  address 
them  promptly,  perhaps  not  through  new 
legislation,  but  by  putting  pressure  on  the 
Dept.  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
straighten  out  Medicare.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  "DICK" 
EDWARD  INGSTAD 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OP  If  ORTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  each  yesu-  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  The 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  allows  stu- 
dents in  each  of  our  50  States  to  com- 
pete for  scholarships  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  During  this 
past  year  over  one-quarter  of  a  million 
students  in  8,000  schools  participated 
in  this  event. 

In  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  our 
1979-80  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
scholarship  program  winner  was  Rich- 
ard "Dick"  Edward  Ingstad,  son  of 
Keith  and  La  Verne  Ingstad.  of  James- 
.  town.  N.  Dak.  Dick's  speech  focuses  on 
the  importance  of  good  communica- 
tion in  a  democracy.  Dick  has  prac- 
ticed what  he  spealts  of  through  his 
work  at  his  local  radio  station,  as  well 
as  his  involvement  in  drama,  speech 
and  his  high  school  newspaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
Dick's  winning  speech  for  printing  in 
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the  Record.  His  ideas  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  hope  we  can  have  for  to- 
morrow because  of  the  dreams  of 
today's  youth.  These  youth  will  soon 
he  our  leaders  and  with  young  people 
like  Dick  in  the  driver's  seat  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  very  bright  future. 

The  winning  speech  follows: 

America's  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  its 
citizens.  The  role  that  they  play  in  their  ev- 
eryday lives  is  very  important  to  our  coun- 
try's development.  Our  citizens  need  to  be 
aware  of  events,  not  only  in  our  nation,  our 
states,  and  our  cities,  but  also  throughout 
the  entire  world.  And  that's  where  my  plans 
enter  into  the  picture.  I  plan  to  go  into  com- 
munications and  broadcasting  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  vitally  important  for -our  citizens 
to  t>e  aware  of  current  events,  to  know  all 
that  they  can  about  government  officials 
(whether  it  be  on  the  national,  state,  or 
local  level).  Our  citizens  must  realize  what  is 
happening,  in  our  country  as  well  as  coun- 
tries abroad.  To  realize  that  for  we  as  Indi- 
viduals, to  prosper  and  grow,  we  must  first 
prosper  and  grow  as  a  nation.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  do  this  is  by  having  broad 
knowledge  of  current  events.  Good  commu- 
nication is  a  vital  cog  in  this  complex  ma- 
chine ...  the  United  States.  Radio,  televi- 
sion, newspapers,  magazines.  They  are  all  a 
part  of  mass  communications.  I  personally 
hope  to  be  a  part  of  the  radio  and  television 
industries  as  a  broadcaster.  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  my  chosen  profession  earlier 
than  most,  having  worked  at  a  radio  station 
during  these  high  school  years.  During  this 
time  I  have  found  how  important  it  is  for 
the  news  to  get  out  to  the  general  public.  I 
have  found  the  desperate  need  for  weather 
information  to  be  passed  along,  especially 
where  the  weather  can  be  very  dangerous 
and  many  lives  may  depend  on  this  informa- 
tion. And  I  have  also  found  that  more  and 
more  people  want  to  be  well  informed.  And 
to  be  well  informed,  the  flrst  amendment, 
freedom  of  speech,  must  be  used  to  Its  ful- 
lest capacity.  News  must  meet  the  public's 
eye. 

History  tells  us  that  the  minute  there  la  a 
communication  breakdown  between  coun- 
tries, the  possibility  of  war  exists.  liCany 
young  men  have  given  their  lives  in  wars, 
wars  that  were  preconceived  to  be  that  one 
war  to  end  all  wars.  The  sad  fact  is  there 
never  have  been  that  one  war.  There  have 
been  many  wara,  with  many  lives  lost.  I 
think  the  finest  tribute  we  could  give  these 
men  who  have  given  their  lives,  would  be 
our  strongest  effort  to  upgrade  and  improve 
communications  with  other  peoples  and 
other  countries.  There  is  not  a  home  in 
America  that  doesnt  have  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  delivered  each  day.  There  is  not  a 
person  in  this  world  who  doesn't  in  some 
way  communicate  with  others.  There  is  not 
a  country  on  earth  that  doesn't,  in  "ome 
way,  deal  with  another  country. 

I  want  to  be  a  part  of  that  vast  medium 
that  passes  news  on  to  others.  I  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Improvement  in  communication, 
between  other  people  and  between  other 
countries. 

My  understanding  of  the  trade  of  commu- 
nication and  philosophies  of  communica- 
tion, will  allow  me  *o  pursue  a  profession,  to 
be  of  service  to  my  community,  and  maybe. 
Just  maybe  a  help  to  my  nation  and  my 
world.9 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE-«2D 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROCLAMA- 
TION 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
24  was  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia.  As  we  all  know. 
Estonia  is  presently  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  un- 
derscores the  need  to  remember  and 
celebrate  the  Estonian  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

We  cannot  let  the  people  of  Estonia 
feel  that  they  or  their  cause  is  forgot- 
ten. In  that  vein.  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  summer  1980 
Olympics  will  not  only  take  place  in 
Moscow,  but  the  Olympic  regatta  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Tallinn,  the 
capital  of  Soviet-occupied  I^stonia. 
The  United  States  is  boycotting  the 
Olympics,  and  this  includes  the  re- 
gatta. 

I   would   like   to   insert   into   the 
Record  at  this  point  an  eloquent  state- 
ment on  this  subject  by  the  Estonian 
American  National  Council: 
Olympic  Gamb  1980 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Russians 
themselves  have  declared  that  "sport  is  not 
separable  from  politics"  (AP  Moscow.  New 
York  Daily  News.  July  16.  1979).  This  blunt 
statement  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Hltler'a 
aims  in  connection  with  the  Olympic  Games 
of  1936  in  Berlin,  "tlie  outside  world  was 
made  to  believe  that  the  Nazi  regime  de- 
sired only  friendship  and  cultural  exchange 
with  other  nations.  It  had  no  Intentions  to 
annex  neighboring  countries  or  make  prep- 
arations for  war. 

Dictatorships  are  in  need  of  outside  sup- 
port for  their  lawless  regimes,  and  here  the 
Olympic  Games  offer  a  ready-made  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  political  objectives. 

Against  the  background  of  recent  events, 
the  free  world  has  to  consider  whether  by 
participating  in  the  Games  it  would  not 
lend  a  hand  to  the  Soviets  in  covering  up 
their  various  international  and  internal 
crimes  during  the  entire  existence  of  their 
ruthless  rule. 

The  Estonian  community  in  the  free 
world  is  particularly  concerned  because  the 
Olympic  Regatta  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia occupied  by  Soviet  Russia. 

The  occupation  of  Estonia  as  well  as 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  was  the  result  of  the 
notorious  pact  between  Stalin  and  Hitler  of 
August  23,  1939.  The  Soviet  rule  has 
brought  Innumerable  sufferings  to  these  na- 
tions and  the  hardships  of  foreign  subjuga- 
tion are  continuing  to  present  day. 

Most  countries  of  the  free  world  have 
never  recognized  the  forcible  annexation  of 
the  three  Baltic  SUtes.  It  is.  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  the  Estonian  people 
that  the  Yachting  Regatta  on  their  terri- 
tory should  not  be  interpreted  as  tacit  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Incorporation  of  their  coun- 
try into  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  damaging 
their  Justified  claims  for  freedom  and  inter- 
national status  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

In  case  the  Olympic  Games  ahould  t>e  re- 
moved from  the  Soviet  Union,  there  may  be 
some  disappointment  among  the  athletes 
who  have  trained  for  their  respective  com- 
petitions. At  the  same  time  the  conscience 
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and  noble  attitude  of  all  men  and  women  of 
the  sportsdom  should  guide  them  in  under- 
standing  the  feelings  and  the  dilemma  of 
the  captive  people  living  under  Soviet  rule. 

As  a  commendable  example  of  under- 
standing of  the  Estonian  problem,  we  quote 
in  translation  the  following  passage  of  an 
article  in  the  Norwegian  yachting  magazine 
"Seilsport"  (No.  2-1977): 

"Should  or  ought  Norwegian  yachtsmen 
or  those  from  the  free  countries  take  part  in 
a  sporting  contest  with  the  Russians  on  oc- 
cupied Estonian  territory  in  1980?  If  Ger- 
many had  won  the  last  war,  what  would  the 
Norwegians  have  said  and  thought  when 
German-arranged  winter  Olympics  had 
been  held  in  Oslo?  Would  not  a  participa- 
tion in  Tallinn  be  a  mockery  against  a  free- 
dom-loving people  over  the  whole  world, 
and  especially  against  the  occupied  Estoni- 
an?" Should  not  the  Norwegian  yachtsmen 
and  organizations  show  a  straightforward 
adherence  to  leading  principles  of  life 
among  free  people  and  abstain  from  partici- 
pating in  Tallinn,  and  preferably  take  the 
initiative  in  promoting  a  similar  attitude 
among  yachtmen  of  other  countries?" 

If,  however,  the  1980  Olympic  Games 
should  be  carried  out  as  scheduled,  then  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  Olympic  officials  of 
all  nations  as  well  as  the  athletes  and  spec- 
tators should  have  enough  common  sense  to 
see  through  the  political  aims  of  the  Rus- 
sian dictatorship  and  not  make  any  miscal- 
culations that  occurred,  in  too  great  a 
number.  In  connection  with  Hitler's  display 
in  1936  in  Beriin.* 


SELECTIVE  INDIGNATION  OP 
LEPTWINGERS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
American  critics  of  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnamese  war  had  a  spe- 
cial vocabulary  of  abuse  which  they 
reserved  solely  for  acts  committed  by 
their  own  countrymen.  This  vocabu- 
lary included  such  words  as  "atrocity." 
"genocide,"  "barbaric"  and  other  such 
descriptions.  Needless  to  say,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Communists,  ranging  from 
numerous  cases  of  burial  alive  to 
wholesale  massacres  of  innocent  civil- 
ians was  ignored  or  explained  away  by 
these  leftwing  types  as  temporary  and 
isolated  acts. 

We  now  are  learning  that  in  April 
1979,  In  a  small  town  called  Kerala  in 
Afghanistan,  somewhere  between  640 
and  1,000  Afghan  males,  from  age  7 
upward,  were  massacred,  many  buried 
alive.  Those  responsible  for  this  atroc- 
ity are  said  to  be  Afghan  troops  of  the 
central  government.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  Soviet  advisers, 
who  even  then  dominated  military  af- 
fairs in  that  country,  may  well  have 
taken  part,  disguised  in  Afghan  uni- 
forms. 

Needless  to  say,  we  hear  no  outcry 
about  this  massacre  from  the  Ramsey 
Clarks.  Jane  Fondas,  and  Sam  Browns 
and  other  leftists  who  were  so  eager  to 
condemn  their  own  country.  We  hear 
no  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
from  people  of  this  sort  whose  indig- 
nation is  always  highly  selective:  Con- 
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demn  the  West,  ignore  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  Afghan  people  are  being  massa- 
cred and  made  victims  of  poison  gas- 
but  supposedly  antiwar  leftist  critics 
are  silent.  When  will  we  hear  from 
people  like  this,  when  will  they  con- 
demn the  Communists?  Don't  hold 
your  breath. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"Massacre  Described  by  Afghan  Refu- 
gees." from  the  New  York  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1980: 
Massacre  Described  by  Afghan  Refugees 

they  tell  of  surviving  army  attack  in 
spring  that  razed  a  village  because  it 
aided  rebels 

Barogai.  Afghanistan.— Viewed  through 
binoculars  from  atop  a  nearby  mountain, 
the  town  of  Kerala,  where  640  men  and 
boys  reportedly  were  put  to  death  in  April 
1979,  has  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  commu- 
nity. 

Its  rice  fields  and  large  public  garden  were 
once  the  pride  of  its  5.000  residents.  Appar- 
ently no  one  tends  them  now.  but  the  story 
of  what  happened  there,  in  the  valley  east 
of  Kabul  between  the  converging  Asmar 
and  Pech  Rivers,  continues  to  command  at- 
tention. 

Tales  told  in  recent  days  by  Afghans  who 
said  they  had  survived  the  killings  at  Kerala 
differ  from  accounts  published  earlier  in 
American  publications.  Those  earlier  ac- 
counts drew  angry  comment  from  Tass,  the 
Soviet  press  agency,  which  said  Western 
news  organizations  had  shattered  all  records 
in  anti-Soviet  propaganda  by  reporting  that 
Soviet  and  Afghan  troops  had  killed  more 
than  1,000  men  and  boys  at  Kerala. 

The  Afghans,  who  were  interviewed  in  ref- 
ugee camps  in  Pakistan  and  during  a  hike  to 
the  tiny  rebel-held  village  of  Barogai.  did 
not  say  that  Soviet  troops  had  taken  part  in 
the  killings.  There  were  far  fewer  Soviet  ad- 
visers in  Afghanistan  in  the  spring  of  1979 
than  there  are  Soviet  soldiers  now.  but  a 
former  Afghan  officer  who  defected  to  the 
rebel  side  last  year  said  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary men  then  wore  Afghan  army  uniforms 
and  would  have  been  hard  to  distinguish. 

SURVIVORS  TELL  OF  ROUNDUP 

Those  questioned  said  they  accepted  the 
Afghan  Government's  count  of  640  dead  at 
Kerala  last  year  as  forces  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Hafizullah  Amln  swept  in  to  counter 
an  expected  Insurgent  offensive.  The  survi- 
vors said  Afghan  troops  had  marched  Into 
Kerala,  rounded  up  males  over  the  age  of  7 
and  shot  them  on  charges  of  having  helped 
Moslem  insurgents  battle  the  Marxist 
Government. 

"We  call  it  the  war  of  Kerala."  said  the 
widow  of  Mullah  Abdul  Hakim,  one  of  three 
resident  Moslem  clergymen  reportedly  shot 
by  Government  soldiers. 

She  was  interviewed  on  a  rebel-held  road 
in  Afghanistan  near  the  village  of  Chinar, 
half  way  between  the  Pakistani  border  and 
Kerala.  Others  interviewed  said  that  some 
survivors  had  escaped  by  dressing  in  the 
long  chadors  of  the  Moslem  women.  Others 
told  of  soldiers  who  had  spotted  them 
hiding  but  did  not  give  them  away. 

Pour  Afghan  rebels  encountered  in  camps 
in  Pakistan  led  the  hike  into  insurgent-held 
territory.  The  mountaintop  overlooking 
Kerala  was  the  closest  the  party  could  get 
because  of  the  continuing  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  Soviet-backed  Government. 

REBELS  TAKE  REFUGE 

One  of  the  four,  an  opium-poppy  farmer 
named  Mirza  All.  told  how  32  rebels  out  of  a 
band  of  110  entered  Kerala  in  the  early 
morning  of  April  20.  1979.  and  took  refuge 
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in  a  waUed  compound.  After  sunrise,  he 
said,  fierce  fighting  broke  out  between 
rebels  and  Government  troops,  and  "four  of 
us  survived." 

He  said  more  Government  troops  poured 
in  and  began  a  house-to-house  search  at  10 
A.M.  for  what  they  termed  "troublemak- 
ers." About  400  troops  were  said  to  have 
participated  in  the  search. 

Abdul  Rauf,  a  radio  repairman  who  was 
another  of  the  guides  to  Barogai.  said  that 
he  had  been  warned  by  soldiers  who  were 
"good  moslems"  to  hide  or  he  would  be 
killed.  He  said  he  had  watched  some  of  the 
killings  from  the  roof  of  his  house. 

Among  the  dead,  it  was  said,  were  Wazir 
Mohammad,  a  local  Communist  official  who 
was  the  principal  of  the  girls'  school  at 
nearby  Chigha  Sarai.  and  Mohammad 
Yashteen.  also  a  staunch  party  member, 
who  taught  at  the  local  primary  school. 

"WE  WERE  ABOUT  TO  BE  KILLED" 

Sixteen-year-old  Mohammad  Ashoq.  who 
was  first  interviewed  in  a  refugee  camp  in 
Pakistan,  said  he.  his  father  and  younger 
brother  were  taken  to  a  field  near  the  Pech 
River  bridge,  all  realizing  that  'we  were 
about  to  be  killed." 

"My  father  told  me  to  get  up  and  run. "  he 
said.  "But  a  soldier  stopped  me.  Again  my 
father  told  me  to  run  away,  and  I  ran  to  the 
mosque.  Behind  me  I  heard  the  sound  of 
gunfire. 

"From  the  mosque,  I  saw  soldiers  take 
more  men  to  another  field  and  shoot  them 
after  an  Afghan  officer  shouted,  'Fire!' " 

The  youth,  who  Joined  the  hike  to  Baro- 
gai after  the  interview,  recalled  having 
watched  a  bulldozer  moving  into  the  field 
and  pushing  the  dead  and  wounded  into  a 
pile.  He  said:  'You  could  hear  the  wounded 
cry  out:  'We  are  alive!  Don't  bury  us!'  But 
all  were  buried  by  the  bulldozer." 

The  youth  said  that  officers  marched  into 
the  Kuz  Juma  mosque  and  ordered  the 
women  out.  Among  the  women  were  men 
disguised  in  the  traditional  veils. 

RUMOR  OF  RUSSIANS  COMING 

"There  was  a  rumor  that  Russians  were 
coming  to  take  the  women  away  in  buses." 
said  Mohammad  Ashoq,  who  had  also  put 
on  a  chador.  "But  there  were  no  Russians." 

He  said  that  later  the  Governor  of  Kunar 
Province  in  the  east,  MaJ.  Shah  Nawaz,  and 
some  members  of  the  Khalq.  or  Communist 
party,  has  come  to  apologize  for  the  raid  by 
the  soldiers.  The  youth  reported  that  the 
Governor  had  tried  and  said  that  he  had 
not  wanted  the  killings  to  happen  but  that 
he  could  not  Intervene  because  "trouble- 
makers had  come"  to  Kerala. 

Now.  according  to  Mr.  Ashoq.  only  20  or 
30  persons  remain  in  Kerala,  and  only  three 
of  them  men.  Noting  that  he  had  found 
part-time  work  in  Pakistan,  he  said:  "The 
town  has  nothing  for  me  now.  and  there  is 
no  food."* 


PAUL  BROWN  WINS  VFW 
CONTEST  , 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  speech  given  by  my 
constituent,  Paul  Curtis  Brown,  a  stu- 
dent at  Dos  Pueblos  High  in  Goleta 
Calif.,  as  part  of  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest  sponsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Paul  on  delivering  the  win- 
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ning  speech  in  the  State  of  California 
and  wish  him  luck  in  the  upcoming 
competition  here  in  Washington. 

In  discussing  the  theme,  "My  Role 
In  America's  Future,"  Paul  raises  some 
extremely  interesting  points  regarding 
decisionmaking,  leadership,  and  serv- 
ice. I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  such  a 
fine  young  person  representing  Cali- 
fornia in  the  competition.  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  sponsoring  this  contest  and 
for  encouraging  our  young  people  to 
consider  what  their  role  should  be  in 
shaping  the  future  of  America. 

The  speech  follows: 

My  Role  in  America's  Future 
(By  Paul  C.  Srown) 

He  had  t>een  running  since  dawn.  It  was 
then  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  mission 
to  carry  the  news  to  his  countrymen:  news 
that  guaranteed  the  Great  Experiment 
would  be  given  a  chance  to  survive.  By  now. 
the  heat  of  the  day  was  so  Intense,  and  his 
mouth  so  dry.  he  couldn't  swallow.  Mile 
after  punishing  mile,  every  muscle  rebelled 
against  what  he  commanded  it  to  do.  Only 
dedication  to  his  task  could  drive  him 
onward.  He  could,  at  last,  see  the  city  in  the 
distance.  He  struggled  to  reach  it.  and  with 
his  dying  breath,  Pheidippides  proclaimed 
to  the  Athenians  that  Greece  had  won  the 
Battle  at  Marathon.  The  first  Marathon 
Run  had  been  completed,  but  the  future  of 
democracy  had  just  begun. 

We  Americans  are  the  heirs  of  that  Infant 
democracy  t>om  in  Greece  so  long  ago.  and 
with  it.  we  have  inherited  the  challenge  of  a 
New  Marathon  Run.  This  New  Marathon  is 
a  symbol  for  the  tremendous  challenges 
America  will  face  In  her  future.  This  mara- 
thon, like  the  original,  will  be  a  test  of  per- 
sonal will.  It  will  require  the  same  strength, 
the  same  courage,  and  the  same  dedication 
from  each  of  us  as  it  did  of  Pheidippides. 

My  role  In  America's  future  begins  with 
my  call  to  all  Americans  to  Join  with  me  to 
run  as  a  team  in  this  New  Marathon  Effort. 
Everyone  must  contribute  his  or  her  unique 
talenU  to  this  venture.  As  a  team,  we  must 
realize  that  this  is  a  race  we  have  to  win. 
Our  country's  future  depends  on  it. 

I  have  selected  the  concept  of  a  team  mar- 
athon to  define  my  role  in  America's  future 
because  the  training,  the  strategy,  and  the 
team  pride  of  a  marathon,  correspond  to 
three  personal  objectives  around  which  I 
will  build  my  future.  "These  personal  objec- 
tives: decision-making.  leadership,  and  serv- 
ice, comprise  my  role  In  America's  future. 
Let  me  show  you  how  training,  strategy,  and 
team  pride,  relate  to  decision-making,  lead- 
ership, and  service. 

Just  as  the  team  marathoner  knows  that 
to  win  he  must  train  day  after  day,  I  know 
that  my  success  in  the  future  depends  upon 
responsible,  day  by  day  decision-making. 
This  process  will  Involve  defining  problems, 
will  involve  listening  to  the  opinions  and 
possible  solutions  proposed  by  others,  and 
will  require  from  me  the  strength  to  make, 
and  live  by.  my  final  decisions. 

Our  marathon  team  cannot  reach  its 
greatest  potential,  however,  without  experi- 
enced coaching  to  develop  the  talents  of 
each  participant,  and  incorporate  them  into 
a  strategy  which  specifies  how  the  race  can 
be  won.  Without  strategy,  even  the  most  tal- 
ented team  will  not  win.  That  is  why  I've 
chosen  leadership  as  the  second  part  of  my 
role  in  America's  future.  America  needs 
leaders  who  will  determine  creative  plans  of 
action  for  our  country.  I  want  to  be  the  kind 
of  leader  who  seU  goals  for  himself,  and  is 
disciplined  enough  to  achieve  them;  the 
Kind  o(  leader  with  the  objectivity  to  assess 
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and  evaluate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  his  teammates;  and  the  kind  of  leader 
who  inspires  and  encourages  those  around 
him  by  his  example. 

Team  pride  is  as  vital  to  winning  the  mar- 
athon as  training  and  strategy,  because 
when  training  is  over,  and  after  strategy  has 
been  employed,  team  pride  is  what  remains 
to  get  us  through.  Team  pride  can  only  be 
established  when  each  member  brings  to 
the  team  self-respect  and  respect  for  others. 
Then  the  team  can  operate  on  a  new  plane: 
one  in  which  the  team  members  are  more 
concerned  with  the  success  of  the  team  than 
they  are  with  personal  glory-  This  corre- 
sponds to  my  interpretation  of  service,  and 
service  is  the  third  component  of  my  role  in 
America's  future.  Service  Is  to  be  my  life- 
style, in  which  I  will  attempt  to  rep>ay  our 
country  for  the  many  freedoms  and  privi- 
leges granted  me  through  the  sacrifices 
made  by  previous  generations.  I  hope  my 
example  will  inspire  others  to  adopt  a  simi- 
lar lifestyle,  because  our  country  needs 
people  committed  to  serving  It. 

Decision-making,  leadership,  and  service: 
values  that  motivated  Pheidippides  to  com- 
plete his  mission,  motivate  me  now  to  begin 
mine.  I  am  proud  of  my  American  heritage; 
I  am  eager  to  assume  my  role  In  America's 
future;  and  I  am  honored  to  be  running 
with  you  as  a  memt>er  of  our  New  Marathon 
Team.* 


DANGEROUS  GAPS  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BUIX3ETS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C  WAMPLER 

orvtRGimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives and  a  coalition  of  farm'  groups 
issued  a  press  release  and  accompany- 
ing letters  oh  Friday,  February  22, 
calling  upon  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Agri- 
culture, and  Budget  for  stronger  con- 
gressional support  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  development. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  a  staunch  advocate  of  increased 
agricultiu-al  research  and  extension,  I 
wish  to  call  this  communication  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  by  printing 
this  release  in  the  Record.  The  press 
release  follows: 

Farm  Groups  Warn  Against  Dangerous 

Gaps  in  Agricultural  R.  &  D.  Budgets 

Washington,  February  22.— The  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  and  a  coali- 
tion of  farm  groups  are  urging  stronger  con- 
gressional support  for  agricultural  R&D, 
with  a  minimum  13  percent  Increase  for  the 
I98I  USDA  research  budget. 

Increasing  farm  and  food  production  and 
marketing  efficiency,  they  stressed,  is  cru- 
cial in  dealing  with  our  most  urgent  nation- 
al problems  such  as  security,  inflation,  and 
international  trade  deficits. 

In  a  letter  to  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Agri- 
culture, and  Budget,  the  farm  groups  noted 
their  request  Is  equivalent  to  the  13  percent 
increase  for  all  govemment-sp>onsored  re- 
search and  development  recommended  by 
the  Carter  Administration. 

The  coalition  pointed  out  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  recommended  a  1981  agricul- 
tural R&D  budget  increase  which  is  less 
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than  half  the  average  Increase  proposed  for 
all  types  of  research. 

The  farm  groups  said  that  agriculture  is 
being  treated  inequitably  when  compared  to 
budget  requests  calling  for  an  18  percent  in- 
crease for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
a  38  percent  increase  for  labor  R&D.  and  a 
17  percent  average  increase  for  17  smaller 
federal  agencies. 

One  of  the  critical  problems  faclni  agri- 
culture, according  to  the  coalition,  is  a  drop 
in  productivity  growth  after  outdistancing 
other  segments  of  the  economy  for  many 
years.  "During-  the  last  decade,  we  have  seen 
a  40  percent  drop  in  the  rate  of  increase  in 
agricultural  productivity."  said  NCFC  Presi- 
dent Kenneth  D.  Naden.  "This  trend  must 
be  reversed." 

Naden  said  that  basic  agricultural  re- 
search and  related  extension  and  teaching 
activities  by  USDA  and  state  land-grant  in- 
stitutions have  t>een  major  contributors  to 
the  tremendous  success  of  American  agricul- 
ture during  the  past  century.  "However,"  he 
added,  "federal  funding  for  these  programs 
hasn't  kept  pace  with  inflation  or  needs  In 
recent  years.  It's  vital  that  we  act  to  correct 
this  alarming  decline." 

The  farm  groups  said  that  Increased  agri- 
cultural research  and  development  should 
be  high  on  the  agenda  of  national  priorities 
because:  (I)  An  increasingly  efficient  food 
production  and  distribution  system  is  criti- 
cal to  U.S.  security  and  to  our  fight  against 
inflation;  (2)  One  of  every  five  Jobs  In  the 
UJS.  Is  involved  in  the  food  and  fiber  Indus- 
tries: and  (3)  Exports  of  more  than  i30  bil- 
lion in  farm  products  are  the  largest  single 
positive  contribution  to  our  XJ&.  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 

Naden  pointed  out  that  research  efforts  In 
such  prominent  areas  as  alternate  energy 
sources,  photosynthesis,  conservation  til- 
lage, distribution  efficiency,  integrated  pest 
management  and  nitrogen  fixation  are 
widely  recognized  as  being  among  our  most 
urgent  national  needs. 

Noting  that  the  nation's  vital  interests  are 
at  stake,  the  coalition  concluded  with  a 
strong  plea  for  long-term  strengthening  of 
federal  support  for  agricultural  research.  It 
Is  the  only  way.  said  the  coalition,  to  help 
agriculture  keep  its  edge  and  halt  the  de- 
cline In  growth  of  productivity  in  our  food 
and  fiber  Industry. 

Farm  groups  signing  the  letter  were:  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Na- 
tional Grange,  American  Soybean  Associ- 
ation, The  Fertilizer  Institute,  National 
Broiler  Council,  National  Cattlemens  Asso- 
ciation, National  Cotton  Council,  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  National  Asso- 
cation  of  Wheat  Growers,  Poultry  &  Egg  In- 
stitute of  America,  Rice  Millers  Association, 
and  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation.* 


CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  sig- 
nificant occasion  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  week— February  16-23. 
1980— has  been  designated  "California 
Community  College  Week."  Set  aside 
to  reflect  on  their  unique  contribution 
to  our  higher  education  system,  this 
observance  merits  our  support. 
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Education  Is  the  foundation  on 
which  society  Is  built;  a  commitment 
to  quality  education  for  all  distin- 
guishes a  truly  great  society.  The  chal- 
lenge facing  our  democracy  is  not  so 
much  educating  new  leaders  but  edu- 
cating the  people.  For  our  system 
cannot  serve  the  people  unless  they 
know  how  to  govern  it. 

Community  colleges  provide  a  vital 
cog  In  our  educational  system.  Their 
programs  prepare  students  for  4-year 
colleges,  provide  vocational  training, 
and  offer  continuing  education  for 
personal  growth.  By  stressing  commu- 
nity needs  they  reach  the  broadest 
spectrum  in  society. 

Areas  of  special  concern  which  com- 
mimlty  colleges  address  Include  such 
diverse  groups  as  the  handicapped, 
senior  citizens,  ethnic  minorities,  and 
reentering  adults. 

Yet  California's  community  colleges 
remain  tuition  free;  spread  through 
107  independent  localities  they  dem- 
onstrate cost-effective  quality  educa- 
tional opportunities  can  be  provided 
for  all  without  massive  government 
bureaucracies. 

As  such  they  are  truly  California's 
community  colleges.  By  the  people. 
For  the  people.  I  salute  these  achieve- 
ments and  urge  support  of  this  week 
as  "California  Community  College 
Week."* 


MOBILE  HOME  HOUSING  ASSIST- 
ANCE AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 


jMI 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALiPoiunA 

IW  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  the  Mobile 
Home  Housing  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  These  amendments  are 
designed  to  incorporate  lower  income 
households  who  reside  in  mobile 
homes  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
(HUD)  section  8  and  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  (CDBG)  pro- 
grams. 

Section  2  of  this  act  would  direct 
units  of  local  government  which  apply 
for  funding  under  title  I  (CDBG)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  to  include  lower 
income  mobile  home  residents  In  their 
housing  assistance  plans  (HAP's) 
whenever  these  households  constitute 
a  significant  percentage  of  the  com- 
munity's lower  Income  population.  In 
turn,  this  improvement  to  the  survey 
and  planning  process  should  bring  into 
focus  the  often  unique  but  unmet 
housing  assistance  needs  of  the  mobile 
home  community. 

As  conventional  forms  of  homeown- 
ership  slip  further  beyond  the  reach 
of  more  and  more  Americans,  mobile 
homes  remain  perhaps  the  only  mode 
of  housing  affordable  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income groups.  To  Ignore  that 
potential  and  the  corresponding  needs 
of  those  in  the  community  who  have 
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chosen  that  lifestyle  clearly  works  to 
the  Impediment  of  our  national  hous- 
ing goal. 

In  my  view,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment already  possess  many  of  the 
tools  needed  to  ease  the  burden  of 
their  lower  Income  mobile  home  resi- 
dents. Local  control  over  zoning,  subdi- 
vision, and  building  can  Influence  the 
ultimate  cost  of  a  mobile  home  lot  as 
much  as  any  other  factor  in  housing 
economics.  Such  power  will  be  brought 
Into  play  as  a  result  of  this  new  re- 
quirement. 

Involuntary  dislocations,  due  to  con- 
versions of  mobile  home  parks,  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  this  housing  lifestyle. 
It  is  one  which  accrues  from  the  ever- 
increasing  value  of  the  underlying 
land  when  zoned  for  commercial  oi 
other  more  profitable  uses.  But  this  is 
a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  problem 
which  can  be  resolved  with  the  assist- 
ance of  title  I  funds,  if  local  officials 
were  adequately  prepared  from  a  plan- 
ning standpoint.  Section  2  of  this  bill 
will  accomplish  this  by  Illuminating 
these  threats  In  advance  In  the  com- 
munity's HAP. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  amends  section 
8(J)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
which  I  sponsored  In  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  passed  by  the  95th  Con- 
gress. The  purpose  of  the  section  of 
the  1978  act  was  to  extend  the  "Sec- 
tion 8  Existing"  rental  subsidy  pro- 
gram to  lower  Income  owners  of 
mobile  homes  who  rent  their  lots.  Dis- 
appointingly, that  amendment  has  not 
borne  the  fruit  that  was  hoped  for— 
that  is,  eligible  mobile  homeowners 
are  not  being  adequately  served. 

Although  eligible,  mobile  homeown- 
ers must  now  compete  with  other  rent- 
ers for  the  scarce  number  of  section  8 
certificates  available  In  their  jurisdic- 
tion. As  Johnny-come-latelles  to  the 
program,  mobile  home  applicants  fre- 
quently wind  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
section  8  waiting  list. 

The  1978  amendments  to  the  section 
8  program  did  not  provide  a  special 
set-aside  for  mobile  home  residents.  It 
was  my  belief  in  authoring  this  legisla- 
tion, that  an  enlargement  of  the  Fed- 
eral section  8  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  would  not  best  serve  the  in- 
terest of  fiscal  restraint  over  the  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  the  option  of  ear- 
marking a  specified  percentage  of  the 
allocated  budget  authority  for  mobile 
homeowners  might  have  proven 
luiduly  restrictive. 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  1978 
amendment,  the  number  of  mobile 
homeowners  that  have  been  placed  on 
these  subsidies  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  four  public  housing  authorities  in 
my  district  has  been  negligible.  It  also 
appears  that,  nationally,  assistance  to 
mobile  homeowners  has  not  risen  any- 
where near  the  levels  expected. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  would  amend 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  re- 
quire proportional  distribution  of  sec- 
tion 8  certificates  for  mobile  home- 
owners. 


February  25,  1980 

It  is  my  objective,  in  sponsoring  the 
Mobile  Home  Housing  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1980.  just  as  I  believe 
it  was  the  objective  of  Congress  in 
adopting  the  mobile  home-  provisions 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Amendments  of  1978,  to  gain 
parity  in  the  delivery  of  section  8  sub- 
sidies for  the  thousands  of  heretofore 
excluded  lower  Income  mobile  home 
residents  in  need  of  rental  assistance. 

I  ask  that  this  Cdngress  readily  ap- 
prove this  legislation  so  that  its  previ- 
ous commitment  to  mobile  homeown- 
ers will  be  implemented.* 


Fehrmry  25,  1980 

UNICO'S  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
"BUBBIE "  KOBY  OF  UNION,  N.J. 


MISGIVINGS  ABOUT  FLAT  TIME 
SENTENCING 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  drafU 
for  revision  of  the  Federal  criminal 
code  are  presently  working  their  way 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  sections  have  been 
analyzed  and  the  results  can  be  seen  in 
S.  1722  and  H.R.  6233,  both  works  of 
monumental  effort  and  importance.  A 
major  portion  of  each  bill  concerns 
the  area  of  sentencing  reform. 

Both  versions.  In  an  attempt  to 
reduce  sentencing  disparity,  would 
create  a  sentencing  commission  which 
would  fix  permissible  ranges  of  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment.  The  Senate 
bill  eliminates  parole  and  the  House 
bill  does  away  with  good  time  early  re- 
lease. Indeterminate  sentences  are  re- 
placed by  flat  time  sentences.  More- 
over, under  the  Senate  bill,  the  pros- 
ecution, in  certain  circumstances,  may 
appeal  the  defendant's  sentence  if  the 
prosecution  feels  that  it  is  too  lenient. 
Although  disparity  may  be  reduced, 
the  excessive  reliance  and  use  of  incar- 
ceration may  increase. 

Both  draft  versions  of  sentencing 
reform  have  become  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  controversy.  There  Is  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  about  the  pur- 
poses of  sentencing,  reliance  on  im- 
prisonment rather  than  Initially  con- 
sidering less  restrictive  alternatives, 
and  flat  time. 

Against  this  background,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  4,  1980,  entitled 
"On  Jailing  and  Freeing"  by  Alexan- 
der B.  Smith  and  Harriet  Pollack,  pro- 
fessors at  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  They  examined  some 
of  the  conflicting  policies  to  be  consid- 
ered In  reforming  sentencing  and  con- 
cluded that- 
Some  reform  of  sentencing  procedure  is  in 
order,  but  is  the  imposition  of  flat  sentences 
and  abolition  of  parole  the  answer?  *  *  * 
Before  wholesale  changes  are  made  in  sen- 
tencing practice,  pilot  projects  and  preim- 
pact  studies  are  in  order,  particularly  In 
those  Jurisdictions  where  plea  bargaining  is 
crucial  to  the  functioning  of  the  courts.* 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSFV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  RINALEK).  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Union.  N.J.,  chapter  of  UNICO  is  hon- 
oring Chester  "Bubble"  Koby  as  its 
man  of  the  year  for  his  many  acts  of 
generosity  and  conmiunity  service  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  "Bubble,"  as 
he  likes  to  be  called,  has  unselfishly 
supported  the  victims  of  heart  attack, 
cancer,  mental  illness,  and  other  dis- 
abling illnesses  that  force  many  fami- 
lies into  poverty  and  despair. 

Bubble  Koby  is  one  of  those  splen- 
did American  success  stories  that 
occur  from  time  to  time  and  raise  the 
hopes  of  new  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans that  the  future  holds  great  prom- 
ise if  they  are  willing  to  endure. 

Bubble  Koby  was  bom  into  a  family 
of  13  children.  He  was  the  son  of  hard- 
wcA-king  parents,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Kobylaklewicz.  When  his 
father  died.  Bubble  Koby  went  to 
work  while  still  In  high  school.  The  ar- 
duous task  of  studying  for  school  and 
working  at  night  made  him  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  Initiative  and  the 
value  of  hard  work.  It  also  gave  him 
an  understanding  of  people  that 
cannot  be  learned  in  college.  His  suc- 
cess came  out  of  the  college  of  hard 
knocks,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say  about 
himself. 

Bom  in  Linden,  N.J.,  Bubble  Koby 
studied  in  high  school  there,  and 
worked  In  a  plastics  factory  after 
school  and  nights.  When  he  was  only 
17  years  old,  he  opened  a  diner  with 
his  brother.  Their  hard-working 
mother  made  home  cooked  meals,  and 
their  reputation  grew.  Like  other  en- 
terprising Americans,  they  had 
enough  faith  in  themselves  to  gamble 
on  the  future  by  opening  another  res- 
taurant. By  the  time  they  opened  the 
Town  and  Campus  in  Union,  their 
reputation  had  preceded  them.  In 
later  years,  their  successful  restaurant 
and  catering  business  grew  Into  three 
Town  and  Campus  sites  In  Union,  Eliz- 
abeth, and  West  Orange. 

Bubble  Koby  has  entertained  Presi- 
dents Jimmy  Carter  and  Jerry  Ford, 
and  Vice  Presidents  Walter  MowDAiac 
and  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Governors, 
Congressmen,  heads  of  state  from 
other  nations  and  leaders  in  business, 
finance,  the  arts,  and  many  other 
fields  have  been  hosted  by  Bubble 
Koby. 

When  one  of  his  restaurants  In 
Union  burned,  he  achieved  a  remark- 
able feat  of  having  it  reconstructed  in 
only  a  few  months,  while  carrying  out 
his  obligations  to  couples  being  mar- 
ried, children  being  confirmed  and  bar 
mitzvahed,  and  parents  celebrathig  an- 
niversaries. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  Nation.  The  founders 
of  America  declared  It  In  unmistakable 
terms  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
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dence.  As  an  American  who  has  la- 
bored hard  for  his  family,  his  commu- 
nity and  his  country.  Bubble  Koby  has 
sought  to  fulfill  that  goal  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence— the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  He  has  never  ceased  to 
pursue  happiness  wherever  he  goes 
and  in  whatever  he  does. 
,  He  is  a  proud  and  loyal  American 
who  served  in  our  Nation's  Army  In 
Germany  and  who  has  stood  by  his 
country  in  good  times  and  bad  times; 
through  economic  recession  and  peri- 
ods of  international  anxiety  when  the 
word  of  America  was  In  doubt.  But  he 
never  doubted  his  country.  Instead,  he 
has  given  others  opportunities  to  work 
and  to  succeed  In  America.  His  gener- 
osity has  given  hope  to  the  crippled 
and  the  111.  His  kindness  and  decency 
have  pervaded  his  family  life— his 
wonderful  wife,  the  former  Rosemary 
Comimale  and  their  children,  Sandy, 
Robert,  Linda,  Joyce,  and  Cindy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bubble  Koby  adds  an- 
other chapter  in  the  American  success 
story  of  poor,  hardworking  citizens 
who  meet  adversity  with  courage  and 
determination,  and  succeed  in  bringing 
progress  and  opportunities  to  others 
In  an  unselfish  desire  to  repay  their 
country  for  having  been  given  the 
freedom  to  succeed.  We  neeu  to 
remind  ourselves  of  these  personal  tri- 
umphs at  a  time  when  some  Ameri- 
cans despair  about  the  future  and  lose 
faith  in  the  past.  It  is  evident  from  the 
experience  of  Bubble  Koby  that  suc- 
cess is  there  for  anyone  in  our  great 
country  willing  to  take  the  gamble  and 
do  the  hard  work  that  is  required. 

The  Union,  N.J.  chapter  of  UNICO 
should  be  congratulated  on  its  choice 
of  Bubble  Koby  as  man  of  the  year. 
He  is  a  true  humanitarian,  a  genuine 
family  man,  and  a  real  American.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  February  24,  was  the  62d 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia.  Tragically, 
however,  the  Estonians  have  not  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  peace  and  freedom 
for  most  of  those  62  years— instead, 
they  and  the  other  Baltic  Nations 
were  forcibly  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  been  subjected  to  con- 
tinuous attempts  at  Russianizatlon. 

For  the  past  40  years,  the  Estonian 
people  have  given  the  world  a  moving 
example  of  the  strength  that  lies  In  a 
people's  desire  for  freedom.  The  Esto- 
nians have  bravely  resisted  Soviet 
domination,  and  their  recent  actions 
give  Inspiration  to  the  free  world. 

Last  fall,  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  which  secretly 
signed  away  the  Baltic  States  freedom, 
representatives  of  the  three  Baltic 
countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
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to  restore  their  independence.  Last 
month,  Baltic  nationalists  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  and  to  U.N.  Secretary-C5en- 
eral  Waldheim  condemning  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Also  last  month,  Baltic  dissidents  ap- 
pealed to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  move  the  1980  summer 
games  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
objected  to  holding  the  Olympic  regat- 
ta in  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Estonia, 
because  It  puts  in  doubt  "the  right  to 
self-determination"  by  Estonians  and 
"tramples  on  the  principles  of  the 
Olympic  games." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Estoni- 
ans fight  for  freedom,  and  I  believe  we 
can  do  no  less  than  the  Estonians  In 
standing  up  to  International  aggres- 
sion. On  the  anniversary  of  Elstonlan 
Independence,  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  statement  by 
the  Estonian  American  National  Coun- 
cU: 

Statement  op  the  Estonian  American 
National  Cottncil 

Recently  40  years  elapsed  from  the  sign- 
ing of  the  notorious  Stalin-Hitler  pact  of 
August  23rd,  1939.  which  offered  to  Nazi- 
Cermany  a  welcome  pretense  for  starting 
v/orld  War  II.  In  secret  protocols  of  the 
same  pact  Hitler  agreed  to  consider  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe,  Including  the  three  Baltic 
Nations— Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania— as 
belonging  to  Soviet  Russia's  so-called 
"sphere  of  influence." 

Consequently.  Stalin  received  a  free  hand 
to  forcibly  annex  these  three  Independent 
nations,  which  remain  illegally  occupied  by 
the  USSR  to  thU  very  day. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  said  pact. 
Estonia  signed,  on  September  28th.  1939. 
under  military  threat  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  any  help  from  abroad,  a  Pact  of 
Mutual  Assistance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  this  pact  was  forced  upon  the 
Estonian  Government,  the  latter  tried 
painstakingly  to  fulfill  Its  treaty  obligations. 
The  then  Estonian  foreign  minister  Profes- 
sor Ants  Flip,  In  a  private  letter  to  one  of 
the  Estonian  envoys,  emphasized  that  at 
least  two  major  things  were  achieved:  war 
was  avoided,  and  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Soviet  Russia  remained  in  force.  He  consid- 
ered the  Peace  Treaty  as  the  most  impor- 
tant international  act  of  Estonia,  which  le- 
gally guaranteed  Estonia's  position  among 
other  independent  states. 

February  2nd.  19A0.  marks  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  this  Peace  Treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  Estonia  after  a  victorious  War  of 
Independence.  This  war  was  started  by  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  Estonian  territory  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1918. 

In  the  above  mentioned  Peace  Treaty 
Soviet  Russia  explicitly  renounced  voluntar- 
ily and  forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Estonian  people  and  territory,  and  rec- 
ognized the  independence  of  Estonia. 

Estonia  had  proclaimed  itself  an  inde- 
pendent republic  on  February  24th.  1918. 
The  decision  was  based  on  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  declaration  about  all  peoples' 
right  to  self-determination.  Even  Soviet 
Russia  under  its  ruler  Lenin  had  claimed  to 
adhere  io  this  principle. 

The  Allied  Powers  of  World  War  I  were  at 
first  somewhat  hesitant  about  recognizing 
the  newly  emerged  independent  country. 
Their  postlve  reaction  was  mainly  achieved 
thanks  to  the  fierce  and  successful  fighting 
of  the  Estonian  Aimy  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  May  1919.  for  instance,  the 
Baltic  Commission  of  the  Peace  Conference 
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In  Paris  admitted  unanimously  that  "the  Es- 
tonians had  done  miracles." 

Durlns  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Estonian  people  demonstrated 
what  a  small  nation  is  able  to  achieve  In  all 
fields  of  life  when  it  enjoys  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

In  1940  this  came  to  an  abrupt  end  by  the 
devious  acts  of  a  big  totalitarian  neighbor— 
Communist  Russia.  Since  then  the  Estonian 
people  have  suffered  extremely  heavy 
human  and  material  losses.  This  situation 
still  persists.  Estonia  Is  economically  ex- 
ploited by  the  governing  Moscow  regime. 
Those  who  dare  make  any  requests  for  free- 
dom and  Justice,  relying  on  the  stipulations 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  are  either  con- 
fined to  mental  hospitals  or  sentenced  to 
prison  terms.  Needless  to  say  that  such  sen- 
tences are  made  In  conformity  with  the  Ill- 
famed  mock  trials  of  the  Stalin  era. 

Nevertheless,  again  and  again  bold  free- 
dom fighters  make  their  voices  heard,  one 
of  the  last  evidences  being  an  appeal  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact 
and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  appeal  was  signed 
by  45  representatives  of  the  three  Baltic  Na- 
tions. Unfortunately,  such  urgent  appeals 
from  the  countries  which  once  were  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations  seem  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  Nations  has 
opened  its  doors  to  a  great  number  of  states 
which  rightly  have  been  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  colonialism.  Such  colonialism,  how- 
ever, stOl  prevails  in  vast  regions  of  Eastern 
Europe,  where  over  one  hundred  million 
people  are  subjugated  to  an  Intentional 
process  of  Russlanlzatlon. 

One  of  the  more  imminent  concerns  of 
the  Estonian  people  is  the  fact  that  the 
Yachting  Regatta  of  the  Olympic  Games  of 
1980  is  to  take  place  in  Tallinn,  the  capital 
of  Soviet-occupied  Estonia. 

As  a  free  nation,  the  Estonians  would 
have  been  delighted  to  welcome  the  world's 
yachtsmen  to  their  country.  Now  they  are 
looking  at  this  event  with  mixed  feelings. 
They  anxiously  expect  that  the  outside 
world  would  refrain  from  any  acts  which 
would  damage  the  Justified  claims  for  free- 
dom of  the  Estonian  people  or  the  interna- 
tional status  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  forcible  annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
fact  is  of  great  moral  support  to  the  people 
of  these  nations. 

The  62nd  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia is  approaching  and  Estonians  over  the 
whole  world  are  commemorating  their  na- 
tional holiday  on  February  24th.  They  con- 
firm at  such  occasions  their  determination 
to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  their  native  Estonia.  At 
the  same  time  they  hope  that  world  public 
opinion  will  support  them  In  this  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Justice.^ 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES  ALERT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  KICHIGAlf 

n*  THB  aonsE  of  representatives 

Monday.  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6233,  the  House  version  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  reform  bill,  is  presently  being 
considered  by  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Justice  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  It  is  the  subject  of  years  of 
deliberation  and  debate.  S.  1722  is  the 
Senate  version  of  the  criminal  code 
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reform,  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  it  out  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1979.  Although  there  are  some 
noticeable  differences  in  the  two 
drafts,  many  of  the  sections  in  the 
Senate  version  are  also  contained  In 
the  House  proposals. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
makes  it  a  practice  to  issue  "CivU  Lib- 
erties Alerts"  on  issues  which  it  feels 
present  serious  threats  to  civil  liber- 
ties. Such  an  alert  has  been  issued  on 
the  new  criminal  code,  and  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  it: 

CRiHnf  AL  Code,  Death  Penaltt  Move  to 
Senate  Floor 

On  December  4.  1979  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  a  Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act  which,  overall,  is  a  serious  blow 
to  civil  liberties.  The  vote  was  13-1  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  S.  1722.  Immediately  thereafter 
it  reported  a  federal  death  penalty  bill.  S. 
114,  which  would  reinstate  an  extremely 
broad  death  penalty.  The  vote  was  7-4. 

DEATH  PERALTT 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  sur- 
prise vote  on  S.  114.  the  federal  death  penal- 
ty bUl.  circumvented  all  standard  legislative 
procedures.  There  have  Ijeen  no  hearings  on 
the  bill  during  the  96th  Congress.  There 
was  no  Subcommittee  consideration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Indeed,  at  the  time 
the  Committee  vote  there  was  no  bill  before 
It,  only  the  verbal  representations  of  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond's  (R-SC)  staff  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  proposal.  The  Committee's 
precipitous  action  has  now  cleared  the  way 
for  early  Senate  floor  consideration  of  the 
death  t)enalty  either  separately  or  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  Criminal  Code  bill. 

The  bill  reenacts  the  death  penalty  for 
murder  and  for  kidnapping,  rape,  bank  rob- 
bery, airplane  hijacking,  and  explosive  of- 
fenses where  death  results  during  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense.  Moreover.  S.  114  au- 
thorizes the  death  penalty  for  two  crimes, 
espionage  and  treason  in  peacetime,  even 
when  they  do  not  Involve  the  death  of  a 
victim— an  apparent  contravention  of  cur- 
rent Supreme  Court  law  on  the  death  penal- 
ty. 

The  ACLU  is  opposed  to  the  death  penal- 
ty as  per  se  unconstitutional.  It  violates  the 
Eighth  Amendment's  prohibition  on  cruel 
and  tmusual  punishment.  It  is  racially  dis- 
criminatory and  violates  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment guarantee  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection. 

Adoption  of  the  death  penalty  by  the 

Congress  would  mean  a  national  policy  in 

favor  of  the  death  penalty,  a  dangerous  and 

unconscionable  precedent  for  civil  liberties. 

cnnaiiAL  code 

Although  a  number  of  improvements  were 
made  in  S.  1722  during  Judiciary  Committee 
consideration  this  year,  the  bill  was  made 
worse  In  several  respects  and  no  corrective 
action  was  taken  in  major  problem  areas.  S. 
1722  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  upon 
civil  liberties  and  the  ACLU  continues  to 
oppose  its  enactment. 

Sentencing:  In  the  crucial  area  of  sentenc- 
ing. Improvements  offered  by  Sen.  Joseph 
Biden  (D-DE)  and  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee do  not  outweigh  the  continuing  flaws  in 
the  proposed  new  sentencing  system.  The 
effective  date  of  the  sentencing  provisions 
has  been  delayed  so  that  the  Sentencing 
guidelines  may  be  reviewed  before  the  new 
system  goes  into  effect.  The  composition  of 
the  Sentencing  Commission  is  more  bal- 
anced. Rehabilitation  is  eliminated  as  a  pur- 
pose of  Imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  these  Improvements,  the 
sentencing  provisions  of  S.  1722  still  pose 
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major  problems  for  civil  liberties.  First,  the 
Government  is  permitted  to  appeal  sen- 
tences. This  violates  the  Double  Jeopardy 
Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  gives 
prosecutors  a  potent  new  weapon  to  coerce 
defendants  not  to  pursue  their  own  appel- 
late remedies.  Second,  the  parole  system  is 
eliminated.  While  the  current  sentencing 
system.  Including  parole  release,  will  remain 
in  effect  while  the  guidelines  are  being  pro- 
mulgated, parole  release  is  necessary  for  a 
transitional  period  after  the  guidelines  are 
Implemented  to  serve  as  a  safety  valve  if  the 
guidelines  prove  unworkable. 

Third.  S.  1722  emphasizes  the  sanction  of 
Imprisonment  and  does  not  give  serious 
treatment  to  alternative  sanctions.  The  Bill 
requires  substantial  terms  of  imprisonment 
In  a  whole  range  of  cases.  The  statutory 
maximums  are  too  long  in  most  cases,  and 
In  some  cases  are  longer  than  existing  law. 
Moreover,  the  bill  omits  a  major  reform 
urged  by  many  experts.  Incluoing  the 
American  Bar  Association— a  requirement 
that  Judges  consider  alternatives  prior  to  a 
sentence  of  Imprisonment. 

Preventive  Detention  Inserted:  In  a  sub- 
stantial setback  for  civil  liberties,  the  Com- 
mittee inserted  in  S.  1722  pretrial  release 
provisions  commonly  known  as  preventive 
detention.  These  new  provisions  of  law 
would  vest  Judges  with  broad  discretionary 
power  to  set  a  variety  of  restrictions  upon  a 
defendant's  liberty.  Including  incarceration, 
even  though  there  has  been  no  determina- 
tion of  guilt  or  Innocence  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  defendant  will  not  appear 
at  trial.  The  preventive  detention  provisions 
of  S.  1722  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Fifth  and 
Eighth  Amendments  and  undermine  a  fun- 
damental tenet  of  our  criminal  Jurispru- 
dence—the presimiptlon  of  innocence  until 
proven  guilty. 

Substantive  Law  Expansions:  In  the  sub- 
stantive law  area,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
again  Improved  S.  1722.  However,  a  number 
of  provisions  expand  existing  law  at  the  ex- 
pense of  dvU  liberties. 

In  the  Inchoate  crimes  sections,  the  new 
comprehensive  attempt  section  was  im- 
proved by  eliminating  certain  offenses  from 
its  scope.  Nevertheless,  numerous  offenses 
still  covered  by  this  section  are  not  covered 
under  current  law.  The  new  offense  of  so- 
licitation was  narrowed  by  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-IN)  which 
limited  Its  application  to  certain  specific  se- 
rious offenses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
spiracy section  which  expands  current  law 
remains  a  problem. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  expanded 
crime  of  obstruction  of  government  func- 
tions by  fraud  (}  1301);  and  J 1302.  obstruc- 
tion of  a  government  function  by  physical 
Interference,  was  only  slightly  narrowed. 
These  two  offenses  vest  government  offi- 
cials with  Jbroad  powers  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights. 
They  also  would  make  criminal  a  variety  of 
trivial  activities  such  as  evading  FBI  surveil- 
lance by  a  trick  or  ripping  a  wiretap  off  a 
phone.  Similarly,  no  significant  changes 
were  made  in  the  perjury  and  false  state- 
ment sections.  Although  a  corrolwrative  re- 
quirement was  added,  false  unsworn  oral 
statements  to  law  enforcement  officials 
would  be  punished,  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Brown  Commission  and 
the  ABA. 

The  Committee  has  added  a  new  Jurisdic- 
tional basis  for  arson,  aggravated  .property 
destruction  and  criminal  entry  prosecutions. 
There  will  be  federal  Jurisdiction  for  these 
crimes  if  the  facility  Involved  is  used  for  the 
production  or  distribution  of  energy.  This 
provision  will  focus  federal  law  enforcement 
efforts  on  various  organizations  concerned 
with  energy  issues,  particularly  anti-nuclear 
power  groups.  Since  the  Inchoate  crimes  of 
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attempt,  conspiracy  and  solicitation  will 
apply,  law  enforcement  officials  wiU  have 
broad  authority  to  monitor  such 
organizations. 

The  Committee  did  not  address  numerous 
other  sections  which  raise  dvO  liberties 
problems,  some  of  which  are  problems  In 
oirrent  law  and  others  of  which  are  new 
provisions.  These  Included  oo-conspirator  li- 
ability: treason;  espionage:  sabotage:  ob- 
structing military  recruitment  or  induction; 
inciting  or  aiding  mutiny,  insubordination 
or  desertion;  demonstrating  to  influence  a 
Judicial  proceeding;  obstructing  a  proceed- 
ing by  disorderly  condtict;  electronic  surveU- 
lance  and  eavesdropplnr.  and  drug  offenses. 
&  1723  still  contains  a  broad  new  federal  ob- 
scenity offense  based  on  local  community 
standards.  The  Committee  also  doubled  the 
penalties  for  trafflcklng  in  marijuana,  con- 
trary to  the  nationwide  trend  to  decriminal- 
ize marijuana. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  proc- 
ess crimes  of  contempt  and  hindering  lav 
enforcement  were  Improved.  In  a  major 
reform  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Max 
Baucus  (D-MT).  the  constitutional  defense 
to  contempt  was  broadened  to  include  all 
First  Amendment  activity  and  the  penalties 
for  contempt  were  lowered.  The  affirmative 
conduct  requirement  of  hindering  law  en- 
forcement was  strengthened,  giving  some 
protection  to  reporters  who  refuse  to  dis- 
close confidential  news  sources. 

Whistle-blowers  were  given  new  protec- 
tions from  criminal  prosection  for  disclosure 
of  government  information.  Further,  the 
current  law  Intent  requirements  of  federal 
riot  offenses  were  reinstated  by  another 
amendment  sponsored  by  Sen.  Baucus. 

Unacceptable  Risks:  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  ACL17.  these  Improvements  do  not  bal- 
ance the  unacceptable  risks  to  clvU  liberties 
presented  by  S.  1722.  Past  experience  has 
shown  that  the  bill  could  worsen  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Moreover,  the  ACLU  objec- 
tions have  been  greaUy  amplified  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  adoption  of  a  preven- 
tive detention  provision  and  death  penalty 
bilL 

Aside  from  the  dvfl  liberties  aspects  of 
the  bill.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  sec- 
tions of  a  1723  which  would  have  signifi- 
cantly strengthened  white  collar  crime  laws 
were  either  eliminated  or  substantially 
weakened  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  In  the  past  have  sought 
to  balance  these  sections  against  the  sec- 
tions which  would  adversely  affect  civil 
liberties. 

Other  than  a  few  sections  of  the  bill.  S. 
1722  now  does  little  to  reform  the  criminal 
law  from  a  civil  Uberties  point  of  view.  In 
1978  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  adopted 
the  prior  version  of  the  bill,  S.  1437.  Al- 
though It  will  be  difficult  to  stop  S.  1722, 
opposition  may  be  able  to  slow  down  the 
biU.  In  light  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's action,  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
criminal  code  reform  effort  by  the  House 
should  be  halted.  As  recent  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  dangers  to  civU  liberties 
are  too  great.  (Information  on  criminal  code 
action  In  the  House  is  provided  In  the  No- 
vember 1979  it /erf.  )# 


QUALITY  OP  INFANT  FORMULAS 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KENIUUKT 
n»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  would 
help  to  Insure  the  quality  of  infant 
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formulas.  I  believe  that  the  provisions 
in  this  bOl  are  necessary  to  safeguard 
early  growth  and  development  of  the 
millions  of  our  Nation's  youngsters 
who  receive  synthetic  fcHinulas  as  the 
sole  or  primary -source  of  nutrition  in 
their  important  early  months. 

My  concern  with  the  adequacy  of 
infant  formulas  grows  out  of  an  inci- 
dent last  year  when  more  than  100 
babies  who  were  being  fed  formulas 
deficient  in  chloride  developed  symp- 
toms of  metabolic  alkalosis.  The  situa- 
tion is  all  the  more  alarming  in  that 
months  after  the  manufacturer  initiat- 
ed a  recall  of  the  deficient  formulas, 
they  were  foimd  on  the  shelves  of 
stores  around  the  country.  The  Over- 
sight and  Investigation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  situation  in  Novem- 
ber and  provided  a  sound  basis  for  leg- 
islative action. 

My  blU  would  provide  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  with  more  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  manufacture  of 
Infant  formulas  and  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  assuring  that  infant  for- 
mulas are  adequately  tested,  meet  ac- 
cepted nutritional  standards,  and  that 
good  manufacturing  practices  are  fol- 
lowed in  their  production.  This  bill 
would  also  help  to  expedite  thorough 
recalls  of  deffbient  or  adulterated  for- 
mulas by  establishing  a  framework  for 
a  package  coding  system  and  allowing 
access  to  certain  manufacturers' 
records. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr. 
OoRB  and  Mr.  Moitl,  have  also  intro- 
duced legislation  to  deal  with  infant 
formulas,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  them  and  members  of  our 
subcommittee  on  this  issue. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJ(.6590 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic  Act  to  strengthen  the  authority 

under  that  Act  to  assure  the  safety  and 

nutrition  of  Infant  formulas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter rv  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  hew  section: 

"nirAirr  rounnAS 
"Sec.  412.  (aXl)  An  Infant  formula  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  If  (A)  it  does 
not  provide  nutrients  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 
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(B)  it  does  not  provide  nutrients  In  accord- 
ance with  a  revision  of  such  table  made 
under  paragraph  (3).  (C)  it  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (3XC).  or  (D)  It  Is  not  manufactured 
in  accordance  with  procedures  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (3XD). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish the  mhrimiim  nutrient  level  per  100 
kilocaloriea  for  fluoride,  chromium,  seleni- 
um, and  molybdenum  in  Infant  formulas, 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation— 

"(A)  revise  the  Ust  of  nutrients  in  the 
table  to  paragraph  (IX A), 

"(B)  revise  the  nutrient  levels  for  any  nu- 
trient listed  in  such  table, 

"(C)  estabUsb  the  requirements  for  bio- 
availability of  and  other  quality  factors  for 
nutrients  required  by  paragraph  (IX A),  and 

"(D)  establish  such  procedures— 

"(1)  for  the  application  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  and 

"(ii)  to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements (including  procedures  for  re- 
ports and  test  results  to  be  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)  and  for  good  manufacturing 
practices), 

as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulatior 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section any  infant  formula  (A)  which  is  to 
be  used  by  any  infant  diagnosed  by  a  physi- 
cian or  other  appropriate  health  profession- 
al as  having  certain  intwm  errors  of  metab- 
olism, or  (B)  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  is  to  be  used  by  infants  having 
unusual  medical  or  dietary  problems. 

"(bXl)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and 
annually  after  such  date,  each  processor  of 
an  Infant  formula  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary reports  or  test  results  which  satisfacto- 
rily show  that  the  formula  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  before  the  first 
processing  for  commercial  purposes  of  an 
infant  formula,  the  processor  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  reports  or  test  results 
which  satisfactorily  show  that  the  formula 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  first 
processing  for  commeroial  purposes  of  an 
Infant  formula  Includes  the  first  processing 
of  an  Infant  formula  after  a  change  In  its 
formulation  or  processing. 

"(cXl)  If  a  processor— 

"(A)  acquires  Information  Indicating  that 
any  Infant  formula  which  he  has  processed 
and  which  has  left  an  establishment  subject 
to  his  control  may  be  adulterated  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  403(a)  or  403(b)  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  or  mlsbranded 
and  has  not  promptly  determined,  aftA*  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
information,  that  such  tnformaUm  is  incor- 
rect, he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary, 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Secretary,  of  such  infonnm- 
tion;or 

"(B)  institutes  a  recail  of  an  infant  formu- 
la which  he  has  processed  and  wtiich  has 
left  an  establishment  subject  to  his  control 
and  institutes  such  recall  because  he  has 
reason  to  believe  the  infant  formula  may  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded.  he  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Secretary,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  such  recall. 

"(2)  Information  required  to  be  contained 
in  a  notification  filed  by  any  person  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  be  introduced  as  evidence  In  any 
proceeding  against  such  person  under  sec- 
tion 303  for  a  violation  of  section  301. 

"(dKlKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  each  processor  of  an  Infant  for- 
mula shall  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (3)— 

"(i)  establish  and  implement  a  food  coding 
system  to  effect  and  monitor  recalls  of  such 
formula,  and 

"(ii)  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  system  and  of  any  substantive 
revisions  in  it. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
exempt  any  processor  from  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  processor  is  subject  to 
comparable  requirements. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
food  coding  system  identified  In  a  notice 
submitted  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A)  is  inadequate  to  effect  and  monitor  a 
recall  of  the  infant  formula  with  respect  to 
which  the  system  was  established,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  processor  who  sub- 
mitted such  notice  of  such  determination, 
shall  provide  him  with  a  written  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  determination,  may. 
upon  request,  provide  technical  assistance 
to  revise  such  system  to  make  it  adequate  to 
effect  and  monitor  a  recall  of  such  formula, 
and  shall  prescribe  the  time  within  which 
such  processor  shall  submit  a  notice  of  the 
revised  system. 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  under  subpai-a- 
graph  (B).  a  food  coding  system  required  to 
be  established  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  consist 
of  symbols  (designated  by  the  person  estab- 
lishing the  system)  to  identify  the  following 
information: 

"(1)  The  name  of  the  processor  and,  if  dif- 
ferent, the  packer  of  the  infant  formula 
contained  in  the  packages  or  other  contain- 
ers to  be  marked  with  such  symbols. 

"(ii)  The  facility  at  which  such  formula 
was  processed  or  packed  if  such  formula  is 
processed  or  packed  at  more  than  one 
facility. 

"(ill)  The  name  of  the  formula. 

"(iv)  The  lot  or  batch  number,  if  any,  of 
the  formula. 

"(v)  The  date  on  which  the  formula  was 
packed. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regulation 
provide  that  if  information  required  to  be 
identified  by  any  symtral  of  a  food  coding 
system  is  otherwise  on  a  package  or  other 
container,  such  package  or  other  container 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  marked  with 
such  symbol. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations— 

"(1)  to  define  the  processors  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(11)  prescribing  the  form  of  the  notice  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  under  paragraph 
(IKAKil)  and  the  food  coding  information 
to  be  included  in  such  notice, 

"(ill)  prescribing  the  packages  or  other 
containers  which  are  to  be  marked  with  the 
■ymbola  of  food  coding  systems  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  manner  in 
which  auch  paduges  or  other  containers  are 
to  be  ao  marked,  and 
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"(Iv)  prescribing  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  required  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Regulations  first  promulgated  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  take  effect  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  but  not  sooner 
than  180  days  after  the  da'e  of  such  pro- 
mulgation. Within  90  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  first  regulations  promulgated 
imder  subparagraph  (A),  each  processor 
who  is  engaged  in  the  processing  of  infant 
formula  shall,  as  required  by  such  regula- 
tions, submit  the  notice  required  by  para- 
graph (IKAKil).  Such  regulations  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  packages  or  other  con- 
tainers in  which  Infant  formulas  are  packed 
after  ISO  days  after  such  effective  date. 

"(eKl)  Each  pr(x:essor  of  an  infant  for- 
mula shall— 

"(A)  make  and  retain  such  records  re- 
specting the  distribution  of  the  infant  for- 
mula through  any  establishment  owned  or 
operated  by  such  processor  for  the  process- 
ing of  infant  formulas  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effect  and  monitor  recalls  of  the  formula 
and  to  otherwise  trace  the  distribution  of 
the  formula,  and 

"(B)  make  such  records  available  to  the 
Secretary  (or  to  a  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary)  for  examination 
and  copying  on  or  off  the  premises  of  such 
processor. 

No  processor  shall  be  required  under  this 
subsection  to  retain  any  record  respecting 
the  distribution  of  an  infant  formula  for  a 
period  of  longer  than  two  years  from  the 
date  the  record  was  made. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  records  are  not  being  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  may  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  records  required  to  be 
made  and  retained  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  such  records 
shall  be  made  and  retained,  and  such  other 
requirements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  such  paragraph.  Such 
regulations  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes  but  not  sooner 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  their  pro- 
mulgation, and  they  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  distributions  of  infant  formulas 
made  after  their  effective  date. 

"(f)  Each  manufacturer  of  an  infant  for- 
mula shall  maintain  such  records  respecting 
the  manufacturing  of  the  infant  formula 
and  shaU  make  such  reports  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'infant  formula'  means  a  food  which  pur- 
ports to  be  or  Is  represented  for  special  di- 
etary use  solely  as  a  f(x>d  for  Infants  by 
reason  of  Its  simulation  of  human  milk  or 
its  suitability  as  a  complete  or  partial  substi- 
tute for  human  milk.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  704(a)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "(1)" 
t>efore  "For  purposes"  and  by  redesignating 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B).  re- 
spectively, 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  (A)  by  striking 
out  "The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
of  this  subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)",  and  (B)  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4>  as-  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C),  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  An  officer  or  employee  making  an  in- 
spection imder  paragraph  (1)  for  purposes 
of  enforcing  the  requirements  of  section  412 
applicable  to  infant  formulas  shall  be  per- 
mitted, at  all  reasonable  times,  to  have 
socess  to  and  to  copy  and  verify  any  records 
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(other  than  records  of  financial  data,  sales 
data  other  than  shipment  data,  pricing 
data,  and  personnel  data  other  than  infor- 
mation as  to  the  qualifications  and  responsi- 
bilities of  technical,  professional,  and  super 
visory  personnel  performing  functions  relat- 
ing to  infant  formulas  subject  to  section 
412)— 

"(A)  bearing  on  whether  the  infant  for- 
mula processed  or  held  in  the  facility  In- 
spected meets  the  requirements  of  section 
412(a),  or 

"(B>  required  to  be  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 412(e)  or  412(f).". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(s)  The  failure  to  submit  reports  or  tests 
results  in  accordance  with  section  412(b), 
the  failure  to  make  any  notification  re- 
quired by  section  412(c),  the  failure  to 
submit  a  notice  in  accordance  with  section 
412(d),  the  failure  to  revise  a  food  coding 
system  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  that  section,  and  the  failure  to  make  or 
retain  records  or  make  reports  in  accord- 
ance with  section  412(e)  or  412(f).". 

(b)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "section  703  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  412(e)  or  703". 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "section  505"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  412(e), 
412(f).  505". 

(c)  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  pan- 
graph: 

"(q)  If  an  infant  formula  (as  defined  In 
section  412(g))  in  a  package  or  other  con- 
tainer, unless  the  package  or  other  contain- 
er is  marked  in  accordance  with  section 
412(c).". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  412  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(added  by  the  first  section)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  Infant  formulas  Introduced  or  d^ 
Uvered  for  introduction  into  Interstate  com- 
merce on  or  after  90  days  after  the  date  ol 
the  enactment  of  this  Act* 


MSGR.  HARRY  BYRNE:  THINKING 
ABOUT  CRIME  AND  FEAR 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  ITEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
two  decades  crime  has  increased  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  growing  per- 
missiveness of  our  courts  and  lawmak- 
ers, who  are  lavishing  more  concern  on 
the  welfare  of  the  hardened  criminal 
than  on  the  safety  of  his  defenseless 
victim.  Only  a  fraction  of  lawbreakers 
are  punished.  Thousands  escape  trial 
through  legal  loopholes  or  technical 
violations  in  the  original  arrest. 

It  is  time  we  began  holding  criminals 
accountable  for  their  actions— as  the 
actions  of  rational  human  beings  who 
willfully  violate  the  rights  of  decent 
citizens  to  live  free  of  fear  anywhere 
in  America.  And  I  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  stop  the  rampage  of  violent 
crime  Is  to  impose  a  severe  deterrent 
upon  criminals.  How  else  can  we  dis- 
courage them  from  committing  the 
crime  in  the  first  place?  And  how  else 
can  we  keep  them  from  repeating  the 
same  crimes  time  and  again? 

In  the  February  24  edition  of 
Parade,  Msgr.  Harry  J.  Byrne  gave  • 
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poltniant  accoimt  of  his  experiences  as 
a  priest  and  a  citizen  caring  for  the 
victims  of  crime.  They  are  the  old.  the 
p(K>r.  the  handicapped.  It  is  they 
whom  crime  condemns  to  a  life  of 
loneliness  behind  leaked  doors,  to  a 
life  of  fear  and  unhappiness.  I  com- 
mend to  you  his  moving  plea  that  we 
enable  them  to  "foUow  after  the 
things  that  are  of  peace." 
The  article  follows: 

Crime  and  Fear:  How  Inevitable? 
(By  Msgr.  Harry  J.  Byrne) 
Sunday  morning  masses  over.  I  bicycled 
west  on  New  York's  East  87th  St.  then 
north  on  Fifth  and  into  Central  Park  at 
BOth  St.  The  park  drive,  closed  to  cars  on 
weekends,  was  alive  with  bikes.  Joggers, 
roller  skaters,  and  further  south  with  horse- 
drawn  hansom  cabs.  A  Cub  Scout  pack 
trooped  behind  its  flag.  aU  smiles.  What  a 
variety  of  people  on  the  benches  and  along 
the  walks— kids,  families,  lovers  of  various 
sexual  persuasions,  book  readers,  old  and 
young  conversationalists. 

But  New  York,  like  most  cities.  Is  some- 
what schizophrenic.  A  little  distance  away, 
shifty-eyed  characters  watch  cautiously, 
nervously.  The  drug  merchants.  On  the 
handsome  Dethesda  Fountain  obscene  graf- 
fiti expresses  the  anger  and  disorder  of  the 
spray-can  and  magic-mariLer  wielders.  They 
are  contemporary  editions  of  the  barbarians 
of  other  ages  who  would  decapitate  a  stat- 
ue by  Praxiteles  or  tumble  the  vestal  vir- 
gins in  their  Roman  temple. 

But  their  target  in  my  neighborhood  and 
in  my  parish  is  flesh  and  blood— and  ours  is 
not  a  high  crime  area.  What  have  these  bar- 
barians within  the  walls  done  recently?  A 
young  woman  killed  in  her  apartment  at 
89th  St.  and  2nd  Ave.,  an  elderly  lady  slain 
in  the  nearby  Isaacs  housing  project,  a 
nurse's  aide  murdered  in  her  apartment  on 
East  91st  St.  Our  borough  president, 
Andrew  Stebi.  at  knifepoint  lost  his  wallet 
and  overcoat  to  two  muggers,  one  black,  one 
white— an  equ«i!  opportunity  team.  In  Cen- 
tral Park  and  in  Carl  Schurz  Park  at  the 
east  end  of  my  street,  homosexuals  are  at- 
tacked and  lieaten  by  yoimg  marauding 
drunks. 

We  parish  priests  bury  the  dead  and  talk 
to  the  survivors.  Their  religious  faith  and 
devotion  help  hold  them  together.  The  son 
of  our  church  cusUxllan  is  a  Transit  Author- 
ity police  officer.  Attacked  in  the  subway. 
he<6  now  In  the  hospital.  Sandra,  a  Hispanic 
medical  secretary,  came  in  to  discuss  her 
acute  depression.  She  had  a  bout  with 
cancer  (now,  happily,  in  remission)  and  lost 
a  parent.  But  a  man  with  a  gun  robbed  her 
in  her  apartment  last  month.  It  was  her 
breaking  point. 

John  D.  stopped  me  after  mass  on  a 
recent  Sunday.  "The  doctors  can't  do  any 
more.  Monslgnor.  The  sight  in  that  eye  is 
completely  gone."  He'd  been  mugged.  The 
mugger  took  some  small  Change- and 
John's  left  eye.  Margaret  M.,  aged  82.  was  in 
church  too.  She  was  raped  a  few  months 
ago  by  a  burglar  she  surprised  in  her  apart- 
ment. Have  you  ever  talked  to  an  82year- 
old  woman  who  has  had  this  happen? 

Maureen  S..  a  26year-old  blind  girl  who 
teaches  blind  children,  was  a  lector  in  our 
church.  She  read  the  Scripture  lessons  at 
Sunday  mass  from  her  Braille  bible.  She's 
not  with  us  now.  She  was  beaten  and  robbed 
in  the  elevator  of  her  housing  project.  We 
were  able  to  get  her  into  an  institution  with 
a  security  guard  at  the  door. 

What's  going  on  in  society?  This  violence 
is  shrugged  off  the  way  pilfering  is  In  a  de- 
partment store.  It's  just  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business!  That's  what's  going  on.  and 
It  has  to  stop.  We  have  to  start  distinguish- 
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ing  l)etween  property  and  lives;  between  the 
criminals  who  threaten  only  property  and 
those  who  menace  life.  Do  we  re^ly  under- 
stand what  happens  when  an  elderly  person 
is  mugged  to  death?  A  life  brutally  ended? 
Can  we  accept  this  or  the  threat  of  it  with 
calmness? 

We  must  listen  to  the  experts  who  tell  us 
that  most  crimes  are  committed  by  persist- 
ent offenders.  And  when  a  persistent  violent 
offender  is  convicted,  he  must  Xx  contained 
like  nuclear  waste,  so  that  his  lethal  influ- 
ence will  stop.  Our  society  needs  swift  and 
certain  justice  for  violent  criminals  and 
their  prompt  and  perdurlng  containment. 
Now  the  criminal  gets  a  lottery  ticket  in  the 
justice  casino;  and  the  odds,  according  to 
statistics,  are  all  in  his  favor.  Our  society 
needs  a  terrifying  sentence  incumbent  on 
the  possession  of  a  gun  or  a  knife  In  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  For  deterrence,  yes; 
but  more  to  contain  the  violent  criminal  and 
protect  others  against  his  repeated  violence. 
Too  strong?  Toe  expensive  to  build  the  pris- 
ons? Tidk  to  the  man  who  lost  an  eye,  the 
blind  girl  tearfully  seeking  a  sbfe  residence. 
See  the  bodies  of  the  elderly  who  have  been 
slain.  Sense  the  fear  of  people  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  elevators. 

As  a  priest  and  a  citizen,  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  capital  punishment.  Tm.  not  that 
much  concerned  about  punishment.  But  I 
am  concerned  that  people  who  kill  and 
maim,  who  destroy  eyes  and  hearts,  should 
be  safely  contained  away  from  society. 

What  is  the  answer?  Troops  on  the  street? 
More  police?  No.  The  remedy  is  elsewhere. 
Our  age  has  seen  the  Ten  Commandments 
relativized  and  made  subjective  to  the  point 
of  vanishing.  At  the  same  time,  procedural 
rules  and  mechanisms  of  law  have  been 
made  into  absolutes.  Some  commandments 
should  be  absolutized,  like  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  And  some  legal  mechanisms  should  be 
less  absolute. 

Look  at  the  exclusionary  rule  of  evidence. 
A  police  officer  does  not  have  the  necessary 
warrant,  but  his  evidence  points  without 
any  doubt  whatever  to  the  guUty  party.  The 
evidence  Is  excluded  and  the  criminal  goes 
free  to  shoot  again.  Is  there  not  some  other 
way  of  discouraging  abuse  of  police  power? 
Must  society  surrender  its  duty  to  contain 
the  violent  persistent  offender  and  so  pro- 
tect others  from  his  assault?  If  a  police  offi- 
cer without  the  necessary  warrant  found  ra- 
dioactive waste,  would  the  courts  require 
that  it  be  left  to  continue  ita,  deadly  work? 

Look  at  bail  procedures:  many  crimes  are 
committed  by  criminals  out  on  balL  If 
caught  and  found  guilty  of  both  crimes, 
they  generally  receive  two  sentences  to  run 
concurrently.  So  if  you're  out  on  ball, 
commit  another  crime.  There's  no  addition- 
al penalty.  You  have  another  free  crack  at  a 
senior  citizen.  Mandatory  corwecutive  sen- 
tences arc  needed  for  crimes  conunitted  on 
baU. 

Look  at  the  double  jeopardy  rule.  In  New 
York  a  Judge  declared  a  mistrial  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  pushed  a  woman  in  front  of  a 
subway  train.  He  kicked  her  down  again 
when  she  tried  to  climb  back.  A  second  trial 
resulted  in  a  clear-cut  conviction.  On 
appeal,  the  higher  court  censured  the  Judge 
for  declaring  the  mistrial  to  facUitate  vaca- 
tion plans  and  ordered  the  criminal  freed 
because  he  had  faced  double  jeopardy!  Must 
the  rule  on  double  Jeopardy  always  be  an 
absolute?  Are  there  no  ways  of  protecting 
against  Judicial  abuse  other  than  freeing 
the  convicted  felon?  Must  society  be  put  in 
double  Jeopardy? 

The  Bill  of  Rights  needs  protection  for 
the  accused  and  for  the  potential  victims. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is 
not  only  in  the  actions  restricted  but  in  the 
things  protected:  "The  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
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and  effects":  "There  shall  be  no  prohibition 
of  the  free  exercise  (of  religion)  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble." 

Our  first  civil  liberty  is  the  security  of  our 
persons  and  our  Uvea.  The  elderly  are  triple- 
locked  in  their  apartments  at  night.  Mau- 
reen the  blind  girl  is  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  away  from  her  friends  and  ber  parish, 
with  a  security  guard  at  the  entrance  to  her 
building.  The  criminal  justice  system  has 
the  whole  thing  backwards.  Maureen  ahould 
be  free  to  ride  in  the  elevator  and  walk  the 
street  to  St.  Joseph's,  to  assemble  peaceably 
with  us  here  on  Sundays,  to  be  secure  in  her 
person,  to  t>e  able  to  nm  her  finger  over  the 
Braille  page  and  read  to  our  congregation 
the  words  of  St  PauL  "For  you  have  not  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear 
but  you  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
of  sons.  .  .  .  Therefore  let  us  follow  after 
the  things  that  are  of  peace  .  .  .  ."• 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  19S0 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  today  two  more 
issues  as  compiled  by  the  American 
citizens  abroad  on  the  problems  of 
U.S.  nationals  living  and  working 
abroad. 
The  material  follows: 
Isstnc  No.  17 

Short  title:  DOD  Overseas  Hirtng  Prac- 
tices. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Over  the  last 
several  decades  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  series  of  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  which  control  access  to 
civilian  jotis  associated  with  the  D.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  an  employer  abroad. 

Some  of  these  agreements  provide  for  the 
preferential  hiring  of  foreign  workers.  Some 
provide  for  such  foreign  labor  to  be  selected 
by  foreign  governments. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment Is  not  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
abroad.  To  further  exacerbate  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  some  Americans  seeking  to 
work  for  the  U.S.  Government  abroad,  there 
have  t)een  several  laws  enacted  by  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  years. 
(Public  Law  95-105  and  Public  Law  95-426) 
which  have  authorized  the  preferential 
hiring  of  dependents  of  UA  Government 
employees  for  certain  positions  abroad. 

ACA's  Question:  Why  is  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment not  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
abroad? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President  cited 
a  number  of  different  types  of  agreements 
entered  Into  by  the  U.S.  Government 
abroad  either  under  bilateral  Status  of 
Forces  conditions,  or  in  the  more  general 
NATO  SOFA  context.  These  agreements  ex- 
plain how  the  discrimination  has  come 
about,  but  do  not. explain  why  we  accept 
this  discrimination  against  the  employment 
opportunities  cf  our  own  citizens. 

The  President  further  Justified  discrimi- 
nation against  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  some  U.S.  citizens  abroad  as  follows: 
"The  Sute  Department  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Department  of  Defense  are  en- 
countering Increasing  employee  resistance 
to  overseas  assignments,  because  spouses  of 
Federal  employees  are  finding  It  difficult  to 
find  employment  abroad.  Job  opportunities 
for  foreigners  in  many  countries  abroad  are 
limited  and  work  permits  are  often  hard  to 
obtain." 
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ACA's  renewed  question:  We  sympathise 
with  the  dependents  of  VS.  OoTemment 
employees  abroad  in  terms  of  their  desirinc 
to  be  able  to  work  when  they  aopompany 
their  spouses  abroad.  We  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  creatine  preferential  job  hiring*  for  these 
people  as  the  most  appropriate  answer.  And 
we  doubt  that  anyone  would  want  to  main- 
tain that  such  discriminatory  hiring  !s  in 
any  way  an  equitable  manner  of  treating 
other  Americans  living  overseas  who  might 
also  wish  to  compete  for  the  same  employ- 
ment. 

Recruitment  for  overseas  assignments  Is  a 
major  problem.  But  should  the  answer  lie  In 
creating  classes  of  overseas  Amejican  citi- 
zenship, one  with  special  privileges  and  one 
without? 

ACA  would  like  to  ask  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  take  a  consistent  stand  on 
equity  and  work  to  insiu^  that  the  United 
States  Government  becomes  and  remains  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  as  much  abroad 
as  at  home,  at  least  as  far  as  n.S.  citizen  Job 
applicants  are  concerned. 

Issux  No.  18 

Short  title:  DOD  Outside  Employment 
Rules. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  issued  a  number  of  reg- 
ulations whldh  control  the  opportunity  of 
DOD  personnel  to  earn  outside  Income. 
DOD  has  also  issued  regulations  which  con- 
trol the  opportunities  of  non-DOD  person- 
nel to  sell  life  Insurance  to  DOD  personnel 
abroad. 

ACA's  question:  Why  has  the  DOD  re- 
stricted the  rights  of  its  own  personnel  to 
seek  outside  supplementary  income,  and 
why  has  it  set  barriers  to  the  ability  of  re- 
tired servicemen  to  be  able  to  sell  Ufe  Insur- 
ance to  servicemen  on  duty  abroad. 

The  President's  reply:  The  President  indi- 
cated that  outside  supplementary  Income 
opportunities  for  service  personnel  are  con- 
trolled by  several  regulations  to  Insure  that 
such  outside  employment  does  not  conflict 
with  the  serviceman's  Job  or  with  the  needs 
to  keep  information  obtained  in  the  line  of 
duty  secure  from  unauthorized  release.  Said 
the  President:  "This  regulation  does  not 
prohibit  all  outside  employment.  It  applies 
to  all  employees  whether  paid  from  appro- 
priations or  from  non-appropriated  funds 
and  whether  the  employee  resides  abroad  or 
in  the  United  States.  As  such  It  sets  a  rea- 
sonable policy  that  seeks  equitably  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment." 

This  policy  statement  sounds  reasonable. 
That  was  never  brought  into  question.  But, 
what  was  asked  by  ACA  in  Its  first  report 
was  the  more  Important  question  of  why 
the  interpretation  of  this  policy  has  been  so 
draconian  as  to  preclude  much  of  the  availa- 
ble outside  employment  opportunities  that 
occur  abroad,  for  example  all  employment 
with  civilian  firms  dealing  with  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  abroad. 

With  regard  to  the  standards  set  for  the 
sale  of  life  insurance  to  military  personnel 
abroad,  we  wonder  why  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  here  again  taken  such  a  draconian 
stand.  A  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
choose  to  retire  abroad,  especially  those 
with  a  foreign  spouse.  The  present  U.S. 
DOD  rules  preclude  such  retirees  from  ever 
being  able  to  sell  U.S.  life  insurance  to  DOD 
personnel  abroad  unless  the  retiree  goes 
back  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a  significant 
period  of  time. 

This  life  Insurance  policy  seems,  again,  to 
be  a  rather  draconian  one  designed  more  for 
.  the  tranquility  of  the  DOD  than  for  equiU- 
ble  treatment  of  Americans  abroad. 

ACA's  renewed  questions:  ACA  would  like 
to  ask  the  DOn  to  once  again  examine  its 
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policies  on  the  outside  employment  of  DOD 
personnel  to  see  if  the  severity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  benign  sounding  regulations  is 
really  necessary.  ACA  believes  that  a  soften- 
ing of  some  of  this  interpretation  would  still 
protect  DOD  yet  give  greater  supplemen- 
tary Income  opportunities  to  DOD  person- 
nel assigned  abroad. 

ACA  also  wonders  why  retirees  abroad 
cannot  acquire  the  needed  training  to  sell 
life  insurance  to  DOD  personnel  abroad 
without  having  to  spend  time  in  the  USA. 
Why  Is  no  apprenticeship  program  or  corre- 
spondence course  qualification  accepted? 

The  meagre  fare  meted  out  to  many  of 
our  service  people  abroad  today,  both  active 
duty  and  retired,  impels  us  to  be  as  indul- 
gent as  possible  in  allowing  for  supplemen- 
tary Income  to  be  earned  abroad. 

We  appeal  to  the  DOD  to  ease  up  and  give 
the  overseas  service  personnel  a  better 
chance  to  economically  survive  abroad.* 


EXPORT  EXPANSION 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2S,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  multilateral 
trade  talks  have  resulted  in  a  series  of 
trade  liberalizing  measures,  despite 
the  fact  that  administration  trade  re- 
organization plans  and  new  trade  poli- 
cies have  been  adopted,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  recent 
improvements  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  picture.  n.S.  exporters  are 
still  often  forced  to  compete  abroad 
with  "one  arm  tied  behind  their  back." 
n.S.  policymakers  have  come  to  realize 
the  importance  of  exports  to  main- 
taining our  economic  vitality,  but  our 
policies  still  do  not  fully  reflect  that 
realization.  Nowhere  is  this  gap  be- 
tween perception  and  policy  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  area  of  Oovem- 
ment  export  finance. 

The  D.S.  Export-Import  Bank  is  the 
arm  of  the  Government  which  pro- 
vides financing  to  U.S.  exporters  for 
sales  abroad.  The  shortage  of  private 
sources  of  export  finance  requires 
some  Government  involvement.  Every 
other  major  trading  country  employs 
similar  mechanisms  to  insure  that  ex- 
ports do  not  languish  for  lack  of  fi- 
nancing. Unfortunately,  in  recent 
years  some  of  our  major  competitors 
have  learned  that  they  can  capture 
new  export  markets  by  offering  subsi- 
dized financing,  lowering  costs  to  the 
buyer,  and  making  exports  which  are 
costlier  or  inferior  fully  competitive. 

A  few  years  ago  many  trading  coun- 
tries concluded  that  competition  in 
export  financipg  was  self-defeating. 
Partially  in  response  to  congressional 
pressure,  negotiations  were  begtin  to 
set  standards  and  limit  the  subsidy 
levels  of  official  export  credit.  The  re- 
sulting document  known  as  the  gentle- 
men's agreement  set  minimum  permis- 
sible interest  charges  and  down  pay- 
ments but  was  silent  on  the  issue  of 
"mixed  credits."  Mixed  credits  are  a 
blend  of  foreign  aid  funds  and  export 
credits  and  are  used  to  lower  the  cost 
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of    the    export    to    the    consuming 
country. 

The  French  and  other  countries 
which  use  mixed  credits  like  to  consid- 
er it  to  be  foreign  aid.  But  the  statis- 
tics show  that  it  is  oft«n  the  middle- 
and  high-income  developing  countries 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
mixed  credits.  The  fact  that  mixed 
credits  have  been  used  most  often  In 
conjunction  with  uncompetitive 
export  shows  clearly  that  they  are 
used  as  a  mechanism  for  unfairly  sub- 
sidizing exports,  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning new  export  markets. 

The  best  efforts  of  this  administrv 
tlon  and  the  last  and  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  negotiating  an  end  to  mixed 
credits.  President  Carter  reported  to 
Congress  last  March  that  the  negotia- 
tions had  ended  in  failure. 

Today  I  am  offering  together  with 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  -Stanton  and  Mr. 
AnCoiN,  a  bill  designed  to  force  other 
coimtries  to  begin  negotiations  anew 
to  end  mixed  credits  and  other  preda- 
tory financing  mechanisms.  This  bill  is 
a  refined  version  of  the  legislation 
which  I  offered  last  May  (H.R.  3848) 
and  is  being  offered  today  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Our  bill  will  pro- 
vide Exlmbank  with  clear  authority  to 
meet  predatory  financing  offered  by 
our  foreign  competitors.  It  Is  not  our 
intention  to  put  Exlmbank  in  the  posi- 
tion of  subsidizing  exports.  Rather  we 
desire  to  send  our  foreign  competitors 
a  clear  signal  that  we  are  serious  in 
our  desire  to  see  an  end  to  predatory 
financing  practices.  The  bill  calls  upon 
the  Exlmbank  to  establish  new  pro- 
grams of  export  financing  that  are 
comparable  to  those  offered  by  our 
major  competitors.  Such  programs  are 
to  3nd  once  an  international  agree- 
ment Is  completed  that  limits  these 
practices.  A  6-month  delay  after  enact- 
ment is  built  into  the  measure  to  give 
the  administration  time  to  complete 
negotiations.  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  this  authority  wiU  never  be  actu- 
ally used  and  that  oiu-  competitors  will 
come  to  realize  that  Congress  will  not 
permit  our  exi>ort  markets  to  be 
stolen. 

The  second  bill  we  introduced  today 
makes  changes  in  Eximbank's  export 
expansion  facility.  In  1968  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  designed  to 
permit  Exlmbank  to  lend  to  countries 
where  greater  than  normal  credit  risks 
existed.  The  act  provided  for  a  $500 
million  set-aside  from  Exim's  lending 
authority  to  finance  riskier  exports 
where  a  "sufficient  likelihood  of  re- 
payment existed." 

Because  Congress  failed  to  provide 
Exlmbank  with  specific  criteria  for  use 
of  the  export  expansion  facility,  Exlm- 
bank has  made  little  use  of  it.  As  a 
result.  Exlmbank  has  closed  its  doors 
to  certain  risky  foreign  markets  even 
though  foreign  export  credit  agencies 
have  continued  lending  to  these  coun- 
tries. 

Our  bill  Is  designed  to  enable  Exlm- 
bank  to   make   greater   use  of  the 
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export  expansion  facility.  The  size  of 
the  set-aside  Is  doubled  from  $500  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  and  Exlmbank  is 
asked  to  establish  a  special  reserve  ac- 
count funded  out  of  its  profits  to  meet 
any  losses.  In  additidn.  we  provide  a 
set  of  four  criteria  to  guide  Exim- 
bank's Board  of  Directors  in  the  use  of 
the  facUity.  The  bill  provides  that 
lending  under  the  facility  should  be 
made  to  countries  which: 

First,  do  not  currently  have  suffi- 
cient access  to  international  credit 
facilities  to  finance  additional  imports 
from  the  United  States: 

Second,  are  demonstrating  reason- 
able progress  toward  economic  stabili- 
zation and  development; 

Third,  offer  adequate  formal  assur- 
ances of  repayment  or  foreign  ex- 
change availability  through  Govern- 
ment or  other  official  trade  or  mone- 
tary authorities;  and 

Fourth,  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  long-term  Interests 
of  the  United  States  through  in- 
creased trade. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  amend- 
ments to  the  export  expansion  facility 
will  enable  U.S.  exporters  to  develop 
new  markets  in  countries  they  have 
traditionally  been  forced  to  avoid  for 
lack  of  financing. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  neither 
bill  requires  new  appropriations.  The 
goals  of  these  bills  can  be  achieved 
within  the  existing  borrowing  authori- 
ty sanctioned  by  Congress. 

We  believe  these  two  bills  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  reducing  some  of  the 
competitive  disadvantages  faced  by 
our  exporters  in  foreign  competition. 
We  do  not  seek  to  subsi<fize  n.S.  ex- 
ports or  to  provide  an  imfair  advan- 
tage to  our  exporters,  but  to  restore  to 
them  equality  with  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts.* 


THE  ARTS  AND  SOCIETY 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OP  NkW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
arts  play  a  vital  role  in  America's  soci- 
ety. Not  only  in  the  cultural  communi- 
ty, but  also  the  economic,  educational, 
national,  and  international  communi- 
ties, to  name  but  a  few. 

For  ever^  dollar  spent  on  the  arts,  at 
least  3  additional  dollars  are  spent  on 
auxiliary  services.  The  arts  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  invaluable  in 
helping  students  learn  and  understand 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  reading, 
and  writing.  The  arts  may  be  our  best 
goodwill  ambassadors— at  home  and 
abroad. 

Yet  every  time  a  fiscal  crisis  arises, 
the  arts  are  among  the  first  to  be  cut 
It  seems  strange  when  you  consider 
that  over  50  million  Americans  in 
•ome  way  parUclpate  in  the  arts — 
according  to  a  Louis  Harris  poU.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  arts  can  and  do  give 
ao  much  to  our  society.  Nonetheless 
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we  continue  to  abuse  them  by  not  pro- 
viding sufficient  funding  and  passing 
tax  laws  which  discriminate  against 
and  in  some  way  hurt  the  artist. 

In  Saturday's  New  Yoi^  Times  an 
editorial  appeared  entitled  "The  Busi- 
ness of  the  Arts."  The  editorial  recor- 
nized  that  changes  in  Federal  prior- 
ities may  threaten  New  York's  share 
of  Federal  arts  funding.  New  York,  as 
a  regional  and  national  center  of  arts 
and  creativity,  has  a  special  claim  to 
being  a  national  cultural  resource. 

But  more  importantly,  I  recommend 
the  editorial  to  my  colleagues  because 
it  stresses  the  great  importance  of  the 
arts  to  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 
Whether  in  an  urban  center  or  rural 
community,  the  arts  can  and  do  have 
an  Important  impact  and  a  vital  role. 

The  following  is  the  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23, 1980] 
The  Busimss  or  tbx  Asts 

The  arts  produce  not  only  prestige  for 
New  York.  They  are  a  business,  sustaining 
the  city— and.  m  very  special  ways,  all  of 
America.  Locally,  the  culture  industry  yields 
each  year  an  estimated  $3  billion  m  direct 
revenues,  taxes,  service  spinoffs  and  real 
estate  values.  Nationally,  it  emlches  an 
entire  people.  In  the  words  of  the  City 
Opera's  Beverly  Silla.  that's  "meat  and  pota- 
toes." Tet  the  arU  are  still  treated  like  mere 
frosting  on  the  economic  cake. 

New  York's  budgets  for  the  arts  are  the 
first  to  be  cut  in  times  of  finuicial  crisis, 
and  they  are  cut  deeper  than  others,  even 
though  relatively  small  subsidies  are  in- 
volved. It  is  not  easy,  in  days  of  tough  prior- 
ities, to  argue  for  culture  over  cops,  but  the 
price  of  such  cuts  should  be  recognized  as 
disproportionately  high.  If  the  redcced 
funds  that  remain  are  not  used  to  support 
the  most  essential  cultiuml  activities— rather 
than  those  that  are  politically  popular— the 
New  Yoric  art  business  can  be  badly  hurt 

In  short.  New  York  needs  to  make  some 
hard  cultural  decisions.  The  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs  came  dose  to  being  killed; 
it  has  survived  with  a  minimum  capacity  to 
function.  The  priorities  that  it  now  needs  to 
set  are  Iwund  to  be  controversiaL  Providing 
public  concerts  and  other  visible  entertain- 
ments, for  example,  is  far  leas  important 
than  sustaining  the  city's  major  institutions 
for  the  arts:  displaying  fashionable  art  is 
not  as  necessary  as  underwriting  unfastilon- 
able  borough  arts  councils.  Festivals  In  Cen- 
tral Park  are  less  vital  to  the  city's  cultural 
life  than  ethnic  and  community  activities  in 
underservlced  areaa. 

The  choices  should  be  weighed  on  a  scale 
of  social  and  economic  values— and  against 
alternatives.  A  recent  study  by  the  nonprof- 
it Cultural  Assistance  Committee  concludes 
that  New  York  has  not  been  doing  enough 
to  capitalize  on  its  cultural  resources.  Pro- 
grams scattered  around  city  agencies  have 
been  poorly  coordinated.  Some  of  the  subsi- 
dized city  institutions  do  not  know  about,  or 
do  not  apply  for,  grants  from  other  sources. 

The  one  place  to  which  New  Yorkers 
should  be  able  to  turn  is  the  Federal  arts 
program,  which  has  requested  an  8.8  per- 
cent Increase  in  its  fiscal  1981  National  En- 
dowment budget  But  chances  in  Federal 
priorities  are  threatening  New  York's  fair 
share.  False  arguments  of  populism  verstis 
elitism  have  been  used  to  achieve  a  more 
palatable  geographical  spread  of  Federal 
funds.  That  yields  too  much  to  politics  and 
neglects  artistic  valuea.  The  stress  now  is  on 
grass  roots  grants  to  small  institutions  with 
poor  esthetic  credentials,  mduding  soos  and 
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nature  museums.  These  may  recognize  com- 
munity values  but  distort  the  meaning  of 
the  arts  and  the  national  purpose  in  subsi- 
dizing them. 

The  Oovemment  should  be  helping  to 
strengthen  the  country's  best  creative 
effort  according  to  quality  and  need,  not 
equality  and  location.  In  most  of  the  arts. 
New  York  is  a  testing  ground  for  the  high- 
est critical  standards,  a  unique  concentra- 
tion of  innovative  and  artistic  power.  It 
feeds  regional  effort  in  so  many  ways  that 
New  York  really  has  a  special  claim  to  being 
a  national  cultural  resource.  The  city  needs 
to  get  its  odtural  act  together,  set  the  prior- 
ities it  can  afford  and  make  its  voice  heard 
in  Washington.* 


SOVIET  INCREASE  IMPORTS  OP 
STRATEGIC  MATERIAI^ 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OPiaCHICAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  large-scale  purchase  of  strate-' 
gic  materials,  which  Congressman 
Santini  recently  brought  to  public  at- 
tention in  a  February  6  New  York 
Times  article.  This  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing because  the  Soviets  are  al- 
ready self-sufficient  in  most  of  these 
minerals. 

Soviet  actions  call  attention  to  our 
own  vulnerability  concerning  access  to 
strategic  materials.  In  light  of  planned 
increases  in  military  spending,  it  is 
crucial  that  we  take  inventory  of  stra- 
tegic materials  which  the  United 
States  is  lacking.  The  Pentagon 
cannot  afford  to  assume  that  UJ3.  in- 
dustry can  provide  the  needed  strate- 
gic minerals  for  defense  weapons. 

What  is  the  Soviet  motivation  for 
suddenly  Increasing  their  imports? 
The  Soviet  Union  is  already  virtually 
self-sufficient  in  strategic  materials, 
while  the  United  States  must  import 
most  of  its  requirements.  Are  the  Sovi- 
ets attempting  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  purchasing  materials  for 
defense  production? 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  situa- 
tion requires  that  we  keep  close  watch 
on  U.S.  strategic  supplies.  For  exam> 
pie.  the  United  States  must  pay  par- 
ticularly close  attention  to  political  de- 
velopments In  southern  Africa.  As  the 
Times  article  points  out,  political  in- 
stability in  this  area  of  the  world 
could  threaten  vital  strategic  materi- 
als such  as  chromium  and  cobalt. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Congress- 
man Santini  for  attempting  to  publi- 
cize this  important  issue.  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article: 

SOVm.  TH017GB  SKLP-SumCIXHT,  Is 

Rkpokrd  Bmmio  Sons  SimATaoic  Mktals 
(By  Drew  Middleton) 

A  Congressman  who  specializes  In  miner- 
als said  yesterday  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
begun  large^cale  purchases  abroad  of  stra- 
tegic materials  such  as  lead,  coiver.  sine, 
aluminum  and  molybdenum.  Tbe  Soviet 
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Union  is  already  self-sufficient  in  these  min- 
erals. 

The  purchases,  which  began  last  year, 
were  preceded  in  1978  by  Soviet  entry  as  a 
buyer  into  the  cobalt  marlEet.  Cobalt,  essen- 
tial to  the  manufacture  of  Jet  planes,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Soviet  Union  at  an  estimated 
rate  of  over  5.000  tons  annually. 

The  Congressman,  Representative  Jim 
Santlnl.  a  Nevada  Democrat  who  sits  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Af fairs,  noted  that  in  1976  the  Soviet  Urion 
curtailed  the  publication  of  trade  flgiires  for 
some  of  these  minerals.  Their  production 
figures  have  always  been  secret,  and  must 
be  estimated. 

Government  officials  confirmed  that  stra- 
tegic materials  In  which  the  Russians  were 
self-sufficient  were  being  bought  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  they  could  not  provide  a 
conclusive  explanation. 

EFFORT  TO  LnCTT  THE  U.S.  IS  SEEN 

One  explanation  was  that  the  Russians 
hoped  their  purchases  would  limit  the 
United  States'  procurement  of  materials  for 
Its  own  arms  production.  Military  analysts 
suggested  that  the  Russians  were  starting 
the  production  of  a  new  generation  of  weap- 
ons, including  a  swing-wing  bomber  resem- 
bling the  abandoned  American  B-1,  and  fast 
nuclear  submarines,  wanted  to  stockpile  ma- 
terials for  their  expanded  production. 

Economist  said  world  prices  for  these  ma- 
terials had  been  rising  rapidly  and  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  buying  them  as  a 
hedge  against  future  price  increases.  Alumi- 
num, for  example,  has  risen  in  price  by  300 
percent  since  Jan.  1,  1974,  and  there  have 
been  price  rises  in  copper,  lead,  tin  and 
nickel,  though  not  in  zinc. 

The  reported  Soviet  actions  have  focused 
the  attention  of  some  politicians  and  leaders 
of  the  minerals  Industry  on  American  weak- 
nesses In  strategic  minerals.  The  Soviet 
Union  depends  on  Imports  for  only  six  of  Its 
strategic  minerals  and  the  imports  of  only 
two  of  these  approach  50  percent  of  the 
total  required.  The  United  SUtes,  according 
to  Industry  figures.  Is  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  over  50  percent  of  24  of  the  32 
minerals  essential  to  Industrial  production. 
Cobalt  and  manganese  are  two  of  them. 

STRATEGIC  KATERIALS  IDENTIFIED 

Mr.  Santlnl  named  10  minerals  on  which 
he  said  national  defense  depended:  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  copper,  chromium,  titanium, 
silver,  tin.  lead,  zinc  and  aluminum. 

Copper  is  one  mineral  in  which  the  United 
States  is  virtually  self-sufficient.  Over  the 
last  10  years,  copper  imports  have  averaged 
less  than  10  percent  of  consumption. 

In  an  Interview  Mr.  Santinl  emphasized 
the  vulnerability  of  American  access  to 
cobalt  and  chromium.  Zaire,  which  supplies 
most  of  the  cobalt  needs,  was  the  target  of 
Insurgency  in  1978  and  could  be  again.  At 
the  worst  it  is  close  to  Angola,  where  20,000 
Cuban  troops  are  available  to  carry  out 
Soviet  policies.  Even  without  outside  inter- 
vention, Mr.  Santinl  said,  "two  well-placed 
hand  grenades  could  hold  up  production  for 
months." 

America's  chromium,  used  in  stainless 
steel,  comes  from  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa.  The  results  of  the  coming  elections 
in  Rhodesia  are  therefore  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant for  the  United  SUtes. 

CONCERM  OVER  A  VtCTORT  BY  ITDGABE 

A  Victory  by  Robert  Mugabe,  one  of  the 
guerrilla  leaders,  may  result  in  a  cutoff  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  exports  to  the  United 
Spates.  Mr.  Santlnl  said.  Mr.  Mugabe,  a 
Marxist,  has  promised  to  nationalize  Indus- 
try and  to  reallocate  exports. 

Soviet  behavior  on  titanium  is  a  reason  for 
the  Amerkan  suspicion  that  Soviet  pur- 
chases are  linked  to  defense  programs.  Tl- 
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tanlum,  which  is  as  strong  as  steel  but  45 
percent  lighter,  became  scarce  last,  year 
when  the  Soviet  Union,  the  largest  supplier 
of  titanium,  stopped  signing  export  con- 
tracts. The  Russians,  some  analysts  believe, 
may  have  diverted  their  normal  exports  to 
military  construction. 

Mr.  Santlnl  and  Industry  figures  said  they 
found  it  difficult  to  impress  government  de- 
partments with  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
They  said  an  unidentified  high  official  of 
the  Defense  Department,  for  example,  did 
not  know  how  much  cobalt  or  titanium 
would  be  required  for  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram. 

"Defense  has  been  accustomed  to  say  to 
Industry,  "This  is  what  we  need,  build  it,'" 
Mr.  Santinl  said,  "and  until  now  industry 
has  always  had  the  materials  to  produce."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OFKEWTtJCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vftn 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  House  ol 
Representatives  on  February  22.  1980. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted:  "Aye"  on  Roll  No.  65.  approval 
of  the  Journal  for  Thursday,  February 
21;  "aye"  on  RoU  No.  67,  the  rule  for 
H.R.  6081,  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961:  "aye"  on  Roll  No. 
68,  to  resolve  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.* 


MONITOR  CALLS  FOR  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR  IN  MILLER  CASE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
uary  13  I  Joined  my  colleagues,  Rep- 
esentative  Elizabeth  Holtzman  of 
Sew  York  and  Representative  John 
Con  VERS  of  Michigan  In  calling  upon 
Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti 
to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  to  In- 
vestigate Treasury  Secretary  Q.  WU- 
liam  Miller's  possible  Involvement  in 
violations  of  Federal  criminal  law. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, In  a  complaint  and  consent 
decree.'  has  alleged  that  between  1971 
and  1978,  when  Secretary  Miller  was 
first  president  and  then  chairman  of 
Textron  Inc.,  his  company  expended 
at  least  $5.4  million  in  bribes  and  kick- 
backs overseas. 

During  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Miller  asserted  "My  company 
^id  not  bribe  anybody."  This  raises 
questions  of  possible  perjury. 

The  special  prosecutor  legislation  re- 
quires the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  in  cases  involving  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  accused  of 
committing  a  Federal  crime  other 
than  a  petty  misdemeanor  unless  the 
matter  is  so  unsubstantiated  that  no 
further  investigation  or  prosecution  is 
warranted. 

Secretary  Miller  Is  clearly  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  crimes  involved 
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are  not  petty  misdemeanors,  nor  are 
they  so  unsubstantiated  as  to  not  war- 
rant investigation.  Therefore,  a  special 
prosecutor  must  be  appointed. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  In 
an  editorial  on  February  22,  1980,  con- 
curs with  that  opinion. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
this  Important  article: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  F^b 
22,  1980] 

The  Miller  Case  Needs  a  Special 
Prosecutor 

Two  years  ago  O.  William  Miller  appeared 
for  Senate  confirmation  as  chairman  ol  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  a  reputation 
for  long  public  opposition  to  business  brib- 
ery in  his  own  country  or  abroad.  As  chair- 
man of  the  distinguished  Conference  Board 
he  had  supported  research  and  other  efforts 
to  check  corruption  in  business.  As  head  ot 
the  Textron  conglomerate  he  appeared  to 
exemplify  the  kind  of  moral  and  social  con- 
cern needed  to  offset  the  stereotype  of  ruth- 
less business  executives.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  would  deliberately  lie  to  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

Yet  the  chairman  of  that  conunittee.  Sen- 
ator Proximre,  has  written  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral CivUettl  that  "there  is  every  good  ob- 
jective reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Miller 
knew  his  testimony  before  this  commltee  in 
1978  was  false  and  misleading."  Mr.  Prox- 
mire  calls  for  a  special  prosecutor.  Mr.  Civi- 
letti ought  to  reconsider  his  previous  deci- 
sion not  to  ask  for  court  appointment  of 
such  a  prosecutor.  Reportedly  the  Justice 
Department  has  not  yet  done  the  kind  ol 
questioning  of  Textron  officials  that  could 
help  shed  light  on  whether  a  special  pros- 
ecutor is  demanded. 

On  the  face  of  it,  a  special  prosecutor 
seems  necessary  to  clear  the  air  both  for 
Mr.  Miller  and  the  public— not  to  mention 
the  Carter  administration,  which  has  high 
regard  for  Mr.  Miller  in  his  present  post  as 
Treasury  Secretary  but  caimot  afford  an- 
other "Bert.  I'm  proud  of  you"  episode  as  in 
the  Bert  Lance  affair.  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress and  on  the  campaign  trail  are  begin- 
ning to  notice  a  new  target  of  opportunity. 
According  to  sources  close  to  the  situation 
since  1978.  much  of  the  turmoil  could  have 
been  avoided  if  Textron  had  complied  with 
regulations 'to  report  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  the  questionable 
payments  abroad  which  are  now  again  in 
the  spotlight.  Other  companies  did  comply, 
reporting  even  larger  payments,  and  they 
have  gone  about  their  business.  Instead,  Mr. 
Miller  was  left  telling  the  senators  that  "my 
company  didn't  bribe  anyone."  Now  that 
the  bribery  has  been  exposed  In  an  SEC 
lawsuit  against  Textron— which  the  compa- 
ny settled  without  denying  or  admitting  cul- 
pability—the question  is  whether  he  knew 
or  should  have  known  what  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Proxmlre  describes  a  key  situation,  in- 
volving alleged  bribery  in  Ghana: 

"One  day  after  Miller  first  appeared 
before  this  Committee  and  was  requested  to 
Inquire  into  the  Ghana  matter,  Textron  de- 
stroyed a  document  which  revealed  that  a 
bribe  was  paid  to  a  Ghanaian  government 
officiaL  Senior  officials  of  Textron  knew 
that  the  Ghanaian  bribe  had  been  paid. 
Miller  discussed  the  Ghana  transactions 
with  those  officials  in  connection  with  his 
testimony  to  this  committee  on  the  Ghana 
transaction.  I  believe  Miller  had  reasons  to 
know  that  a  bribe  was  paid  by  Textron  in 
Ghana." 

With  questions  like  that  to  be  resolved, 
the  Attorney  General  woAld  have  to  make  a 
formidable  case  to  remain  opposed  to  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor.* 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  MEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  13, 1980 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  celebrate  two  significant 
events  in  Lithuanian  history:  The  62d 
anniversary  of  the  reestablishment  of 
Lithuanian  independence  and  the 
729th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  state  of  Lithuania.  The  celebra- 
tion of  both  these  events  are  commit- 
ments to  the  ideals  that  these  two 
events  commemorate.  The  ideals  of 
freedom  and  liberty  which  guided  the 
founders  of  Lithuania  are  the  very 
same  ideals  and  principles  on  which 
our  own  country  was  founded. 

However,  it  is  ironic  that  these 
events  are  being  celebrated  at  a  time 
when  the  situation  in  Lithuania  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  independence  which 
these  anniversaries  signify.  These 
events  are  overshadowed  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  attempt  to  abridge  human 
rights  by  continuously  oppressive  acts 
against  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  presence  in  this  state.  Lithua- 
nian citizens  who  face  daily  oppression 
are  arrested,  imprisoned,  exiled,  and 
harassed  for  supposed  crimes  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  backgroimd  against 
which  Lithuanians  are  celebrating  the 
greatest  events  in  their  country's  his- 
tory. 

Our  own  Government,  here,  has 
never  fully  recognized  the  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania  and 
Latvia.  While  the  current  conditions 
in  Lithuania  are  less  pronounced  than 
the  repression  under  the  czars  during 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  or  that 
during  the  Stalin  era,  repression  and 
acts  of  violence  continue  to  be  a  reali- 
ty for  the  citizens  of  Lithuania.  The 
Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975  supposedly 
ended  Soviet  influence  in  these  states 
and  forced  assimilation.  Yet.  these 
things  continue.  Wbrld  recognition  of 
how  human  rights  have  been  eroded  in 
the  states  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania  is 
needed  to  restore  full  human  rights 
and  dignity  to  the  citizens  of  these 
states.* 


ANNUAL  STATE  OF  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY MESSAGES  SHOULD  BE 
PRESENTED  AT  JOINT  SES- 
SIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

OF  HXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  direct  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  address  on  an 
annual  basis  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  the  "stete  of  the  Judiciary." 
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An  address  by  the  Chief  Justice 
would  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
congressional  hearings  on  the  state  of 
our  Nation's  Judiciary.  But  In  a  similar 
way  that  a  prehearing  conference  can 
eliminate  some  issues  and  narrow 
others,  an  address  by  the  Chief  Justice 
would  tend  to  focus  attention  on  prior- 
ity Items  and  provide  an  impetus  for 
congressional  action. 

An  annual  address  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice each  year  would  be  proper  and 
meaningful  from  a  number  of  stand- 
points: 

It  would  be  a  dignified  approach 
from  the  head  of  one  coordinate 
branch  of  Government  to  the  branch 
responsible  for  both  legislation  and 
appropriations. 

It  would  inform  the  public  of  prob- 
lems in  an  area  now  largely  hidden 
from  public  view,  thereby  serving  as 
an  impetus  for  appropriate  remedies. 

It  would  force  Judges  to  face  the  fail- 
ings of  their  system  and  to  advance  so- 
lutions. 

It  wotild  provide  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  our  Federal  courts  and 
their  crucial  role  of  maintaining  an  in- 
dependent Judiciary  and  in  protecting 
society  and  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  leglslaton  is  not  simply  to 
demand  that  the  Chief  Justice  appear 
before  the  Congress  annually,  but  to 
require  the  head  of  our  Judicial 
branch  of  Government  to  inform  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  on  the  state 
of  our  Judicial  system.  Such  informa- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance  and 
should  be  delivered  at  the  highest 
level  in  an  appropriate  forum. 

This  legislation,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
is  not  entirely  new.  It  was  first  sug- 
gested in  1953  by  our  former  Secretary 
of  State  and  Attorney  General,  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  It  Is  my 
contention  that  constructive  sugges- 
tions from  the  Chief  Justice  should  be 
delivered  to  the  Congress  firsthand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  the 
yearend  report,  December  31,  1979,  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
on  the  state  of  the  Judiciary  with  the 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  duty  of  Congress  to  obtain  In- 
formation vital  to  its  constitutional 
mandate.  It  Is  my  hope  that  future  re- 
ports on  the  state  of  the  Judiciary  will 
be  delivered  personally  to  the  Con- 
gress sitting  In  Joint  session. 

The  report  follows: 

Tearekd  Report  or  the  Judiciary 
(By  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger) 

The  purpose  of  any  legal  system  and  the 
responsibility  of  those  that  operate  it  is  to 
produce  the  best  quality  of  justice,  with 
minimum  delay,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
for  those  who  use  It  The  Judiciary  and  the 
legal  profession  are  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  system,  but  to  function  well 
it  must  be  assisted  by  the  legislatures,  the 
organized  Bar— and  the  public.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  developments  in  the  past 
year,  steps  toward  our  ultimate  objective. 
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But  much  more  needi  to  be  done.  Tbe  Jooi- 
cUry,  the  legal  prof enlon  and  the  Ifilila- 
tures  must  be  enetBetlc  and  imaginattve  in 
■eekinf  new  methods,  practices  and  praee- 
dinvs.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obllsattan  to 
serve  the  oonsumen  of  Justice.  It  la  not  sor- 
priabig  that  the  public  Is  not  very  weQ  in- 
formed alwut  courts  and  their  problems, 
since  the  propoaala  for  Improvement  and 
change  have  little  "news"  appeaL 
iSTt  OEVELonmrrs:  LmoATioa  costs  and 
control 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments In  1979  was  a  program  flowing  from 
the  1976  "Pound  Revisited  Conference." 
The  American  Qar  Aaaodatlon  formally  ini- 
tiated a  five-year  program  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing consumer  access  to  speedy  and  effective 
Justice.  It  comes  as  no  aurprise,  but  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  many  liti- 
gants may  well  be  denied  acoeaa  to  our  legal 
system  because  costs  of  litigation  make  all 
but  large  claims  uneconomical  to  process. 
Exceptions  to  this  aeriotis  problem  are 
found  only  when  claims  are  covered  by  In- 
surance, or  if  the  services  are  subsidized  In 
some  way.  The  American  Bar  Aaaodatlon 
created  the  Action  Commission  to  Reduce 
Court  Costs  and  Delay  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  simplifying  procedures  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  cases,  to  consider  prcKMsals  to 
lessen  abuses  In  pre-trial  discovery,  to 
render  the  discovery  process  more  effective 
and  to  Improve  case  management  In  the 
criminal  Justice  area. 

FSKTRIAL  DSBOOVERT 

The  use  of  sanctions  continues  to  be  a  po- 
tential Instnunent  for  reducing  abuses  in 
the  litigation  process.  The  Federal  Judicial 
Center  has  undertaken  numerous  empirical 
research  projects  analyzing  federal  civil  liti- 
gation. One  of  the  conclusions  of  this  re- 
search Is  that  important  contributions  can 
be  made  In  reducing  delay  by  each  trial 
Judge  exercising  strong  management  control 
over  the  cases  before  him. 

JUDICIAL  WORKLOAD  AND  FRODUC-ilVlTT 

The  Omnibua  Judgeship  Act  of  1978  cre- 
ated 117  new  federal  District  Judges  and  35 
Circuit  Judgeships  for  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals, the  largest  single  Increase  in  the  size 
of  the  federal  court  system  in  American  his- 
tory. When  completely  effected,  this  Act 
will  have  increased  the  total  number  of  fed- 
eral Judges  by  approximately  25  percent. 
Meanwhile,  about  25  vacancies  occur  each 
year  by  death  and  retirement  and  these  va- 
cancies muse  be  filled.  A  lag  of  many 
months  frequently  occurs  in  filling  vacan- 
cies. 

DISTRICT  COURTS 

During  1979.  78  federal  District  Judges 
and  29  Court  of  Appeals  .Tudges  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed'  by 
the  Senate.  While  this  Infusion  of  new 
Judges  operates  to  reduce  the  annual  statis- 
tical caseload  of  each  federal  District 
Judge— the  first  such  decline  since  1970— 
new  civil  case  filings  continue  to  increase  at 
record  rates.  New  filings  are  now  77.1  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1970  and  160.9  percent 
greater  than  in  1960.  They  have  increased 
by  an  average  of  8  percent  per  year  over  the 
past  twenty  years.  Thus,  the  pending  civil 
caseload  is  at  a  new  high  even  though  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Judges  and  a  14  percent  Improvement  over 
last  year  In  the  percentage  of  dvil  cases 
closed. 

OOintTS  OF  APPEALS 

The  situation  may  be  even  more  serious  in 
the  Courts  of  Appeals.  The  marked  Increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  ctoaed— a  6.9  percent 
increase  from  last  yeEU"- has  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  Increase  in  new  case*  filed,  re- 
sulting In  a  7.8  percent  overall  Increase  In 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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pendinc  cues  but  year.  Thos.  in  spite  of  im- 
mense efforts  hr  Judges  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  federal  judges,  the  Courts  of 
Appeal^  like  the  District  Courts,  continue 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  cases.  This  under- 
scores the  need  for  continued  study  of  ways 
to  improre  effldemr.  as  well  as  the  necessi- 
ty of  ezpioalng  attetnaUves  to  UtigaUon  In 
both  the  fedenl  and  sUte  coorts. 

miTOa  DUFUR  RBOLDnOR  ARUXBAnOR 

InnovatlTe  programs  wfafah  provide  the 
consumers  of  Justice  wtUi  experimental  al- 
ternative aHHoacbes  to  traditional  litiga- 
tion continued  to  expand  at  both  the  f  eder- 
al  aatf  state  levelB  in  1»7».  As  a '■^iD-ofr  of 
the  iwe  "Pound  RevUted  Conference." 
I^lot  ptunami  In  three  fedenl  judicial  dis- 
tricts piuviding  Cor  court-annexed  arbitra- 
tion of  certain  dvfl  eases  have  been  closely 
monitored  and  evaluated  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center,  In 
oocmeratlon  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
is  engaged  in  a  two-year  evaluation  of  these 
experiments.  I^essoaa  In  tiie  atataa  suggest 
that  court^nnexed  arbitration  may  reduce 
mbstantiaUy  the  ttee  and  coaU  o(  resolving 
certata  types  of  dvfl  disputes. 

imCHBORHOOD  JUSTICS  CERTKSS 

At  the  state  and  local  level,  the  "Pound 
Revisited  ConfereoDe**  stimulated  the  cre- 
ation of  three  Melghborhood  JoMOee  Cen- 
ters faiy  the  DepaitHient  of  Josttee.  Orif fin 
Bell  chaired  the  American  Bar  Association 
Poimd  FoUow-Up  Committee  betere  he 
became  Attorney  General,  and  these  pro- 
grama  became  administration  projects  when 
he  took  office.  The  1979  reports  on  these 
programs  in  Atlanta.  '^«"Tir  City,  and  Los 
Angeles  are  enoouraglng.  These  centers  pro- 
vide citizens  with  effective  alternatives  to 
courtroom  dispute  resolution.  They  have  re- 
ceived wide-spread  support  from  judges,  at- 
torneys, and— more  important— the  consum- 
ers of  Justice.  A  variety  of  conflicts— land- 
lord-tenant argmnents.  shopkeeper-custom- 
er quarrela.  neighbor  confUcta.  and  other 
domestic  disputes— are  beiiw  reaolved  out- 
of-court  in  an  expedient  Daamaer.  at  little 
cost  by  trained  mediaton  and  dedicated  vol- 
unteers. In  the  AtlanU  Neighborhood  Jus- 
tice Center.  60  percent  to  W  percent  of  the 
cases  are  ref  ened  by  the  local  courts.  Vigor- 
ous efforts  by  Congressmen  Kaatenmeier 
and  Rallsback  resulted  in  House  approval  of 
the  "Dispute  Resolution  Bill"  in  December. 
That  legisUtion  wlU  extend  and  strengthen 
this  program  on  a  nationwide  and  experi- 
mental basis 

FROTKACTD)  LmCATIOS 

Over  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  long 
dvfl  trials.  From  July  1,  X978  to  June  30, 
1979.  there  were  thirty-one  such  Jury  trials 
averaging  35  days  In  length  in  the  federal 
courts.  This  causes  problems— Justice  Is  de- 
layed, costs  mount.  Although  these  lengthy 
cases  are  relatively  few.  they  disrupt  the 
scheduling  of  aU  other  cases  in  their 
district(s).  They  also  present  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  Jurors.  In  some  lengthy  cases, 
the  treatment  of  the  Jurors  can  border  on 
cruelty.  They  are  kept  from  their  families 
and  business  for*  five  or  even  six-day  weeks, 
sometimes  for  montiu  at  a  time,  and  then 
they  may  sit  for  hours  or  even  days  as  a 
Judge  explains  the  law  to  be  applied  to  the 
compUcated  facte  of  the  case.* 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  State  Courte  are  studying 
the  problem  and  searching  for  solutions  to 
meet  the  needs  both  of  Utlgante  and  of  the 
public.  The  Conference  of  SUte  Chief  Jus- 
tices appointed  a  Committee  in  August  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtes  this  past  Septem- 
ber authorized  creation  of  a  special  panel  of 
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senior  Judges  of  demonstrated  experience 
who  can  be  assigawi  to  help  where  needed. 
The  Judicial  Conference  has  established  a 
subcommittee  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
join  the  committee  appointed  by  the  SUte 
Chief  Justices  in  a  common  study  of  the 
problem.* 

OPXKATION  or  THX  JX7BT  8TBTKK 

Those  who  have  been  called  to  serve  on 
juries  know  how  often  their  time  is  wasted 
as  they  wait  for  asstgnments.  The  Federal 
Judldal  Center  and  the  National  Center  for 
State  Cburte  have  both  undertaken  projecte 
on  the  operation  of  the  jury  system.  There 
is  now  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  use  of 
computers  in  selecting,  manajing  ^nd 
paying  Jurors  will  help  to  overcome  the 
wastes  of  the  past. 

AOTOMATIOH  AT  THX  COURTS'  8ERVICK 

The  world  of  Judges  and  lawyers  tradition- 
ally looks  backwards  to  precedents,  but  In 
our  i>usy.  growing  nation,  we  must  look  for- 
ward also,  taking  advantage  of  all  the  gains 
our  innovative  technology  can  provide.  An 
example  of  the  numerous  benefits  of  auto- 
mation can  be  seen  in  the  COURTRAN  pro- 
gram, a  comprehensive  caae-flow  manage- 
ment system  for  criminal  and  dvll  dockets 
developed  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
COURTRAN  has  many  st>eclflc  compo- 
nents, a  number  of  which  are  already  in 
service. 

SPXKDT  TBIII,  MAMAGElfXIlT 

The  Speedy  Trtal  ^icountlng  and  Report- 
ing System  (STARS)  or  the  Criminal  Case- 
nov  Management  Syitera  have  heen  made 
available  to  about  half  of  the  federal  dis- 
trlcte  (which  have  almost  80  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  federal  criminal  cases)  in  order 
to  provide  automated  assistance  in  Monitor- 
ing compliance  with  the  Speedy  Trial  Act. 
Only  with  such  methods  can  the  stringent 
requlremente  of  the  Speedy  IMai  Act  be 
met. 

IMUKZ 

Another  use  now  being  made  of  automa- 
tion techniques  is  in  the  "District  Court 
Index  System  and  the  Court  Appellate 
Index  System  (CAIS).  These  automated  in- 
formation systems  replace  the  cumbersome 
manuaUy-{>repared  card  Indexes  on  which 
courts  traditionally  stored  caseload  informa- 
tion. 

COURTRAN 

STARS  and  the  new  Indexes  are  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  The  Center  has  not  only  studied  the 
adaptation  of  new  technology  to  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  courts,  but  has  also  en- 
gaged in  experimentation  as  well  as  pilot 
projects  which  have  helped  keep  court  costs 
from  escalating  and  improved  the  ability  of 
the  courts  to  serve  citizens. 

Once  in  full  operation,  all  courte  employ- 
ing COURTRAN  services  would  be  able  to 
store  caseload  data  in  a  centralized  comput- 
er, which  would  provide  an  Instant  docket 
monitoring  capability  and  a  centrally  locat- 
ed data  base  for  planning  and  research. 

WORD  PROCESSING 
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This  will  provide  substantial  tavlnss  ot  One 
and  money. 

A  pilot  pregram  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  (New 
Jersey.  Pmnsylvania.  Delaware,  and  tlie 
Virgin  Islands)  has  made  a  similar  showlnc 
The  Federal  Judicial  Center  monitored  the 
test  In  the  Third  Circuit  and  found  a  25  per- 
cent flastag  In  time  required  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  alcned  cpfadoos.  and  a  i»  percent 
saving  IB  the  caM  of  per  curiam  opiniom 
Secretaries  saved  M  percent  of  their  time: 
their  productivity  rose  900  to  100  peraent 


Experlmente  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  r*.  the  Court  of  Appeals 
level  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  new 
word-processing  machinery  for  achieving 
speedier,  less  costly  justice. 

After  two  years'  experimentation  with 
word-processing  equipment  in  several  of  the 
Justices'  chambers  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  equipment  has  proved  to  be  cost  effec- 
tive. As  a  result,  with  Congressional  approv- 
al, the  Supreme  Court  has  begun  to  imple- 
ment a  sophisticated  word-processing  and 
publication  system  in  wlilch  the  initial  de- 
velopment, the  editing,  and  printing  of  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  would  be  expedited. 


lUHllNUlNU  JUOIUAI.  B>UCA' 

The  United  States,  unlike  systems  of  jus- 
tice on  the  Oontinent  has  never  onde  the 
Judldal  function  the  subject  of  lengthy 
training.  For  most  of  the  history  of  this 
country,  one  day  a  man  or  woman  is  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  the  next  day  a  judge.  This 
has  changed.  As  Pnrfesaor  A.  Leo  Levin.  EM. 
rector  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  said 
recently: 

"Of  an  the  changes  in  Judicial  administra- 
tion in  the  recent  decades,  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  has  been  the  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  judges  and  for  supporting  person- 
nel. The  quantum  of  education  available  has 
Increased  dramatically,  and.  perhaps,  even 
more  striking  has  been  the  increased  recep- 
tivity of  judges  and  others  to  these  pro- 
grams. 

This  has  been  true  at  both  the  stete  and 
the  federal  level.  These  programs  have 
grown  oat  of  pilot  iHt>jecte  instituted  by 
Warren  Olney.  when  he  was  Director  of  the 
AdmlnUtrative  Office  of  the  United  Steles 
Courte  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center. 

For  any  system,  espedally  the  Judiciary, 
which  Is  composed  of  professionals,  to 
absorb  in  a  short  time  a  25%  increase  in  Its 
top  professional  forces  serious  problems 
arise.  The  logistics  alone  create  problems  as 
to  space  for  new  courtrooms  and  Judges' 
chaml>ers.  Some  logistical  problems  may 
only  be  resolved  through  systematic  change, 
such  as  devising  a  method  for  determining 
judgeship  needs.  However,  the  Judiciary  has 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  training 
newly  appointed  judges  by  expanding  lu 
programs  so  that  newly  appointed  Judges 
may  counsd  with  experienced  Judges  in  the 
practical  matter  of  transferring  traditional 
lawyer  skffls  into  daUy  Judicial  work. 

In  1979.  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  of- 
fered a  total  of  1?1  workshops,  conferences 
and  seminars  reaching  some  5,000  particl- 
pante,  or  nearly  half  of  all  federal  court  per- 
sonnel. These  programs  included  orlente- 
tlon  seminars  for  69  newly  appointed  Dis- 
trict Judges.  The  orientation  seminars  pro- 
vide the  judges  with  an  extensive  series  of 
lectures  and  materials  on  federal  rules  and 
procedures.  Information  on  case  manage- 
ment is  provided  and  the  sessions  are  a 
useful  forum  for  sharing  ideas,  not  only 
with  their  new  colleagues,  but  with  some  of 
the  most  able  sitting  federal  Judges.  The 
Center  will  offer  seminars  for  more  of  the 
newly  appointed  federal  District  Judges  and 
for  the  ne»'ly  appointed  Court  of  Appeais 
Judges  in  1980.  Pursuant  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1078.  the  Cepter  has  also  cre- 
ated a  series  of  special  seminars  to  assist 
bankruptcy  Judges  and  clerks  in  exercising 
responsibilities  enlarged  by  the  Act. 

The  National  Judicial  College  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  now  sixteen  years  old. 
has  achieved  another  significant  milestone. 
It  has  awarded  ite  10.000th  certificate  of 
completion  of  ite  training  program.  Attend- 
ance at  the  College  reflecte  the  awareness 
among  state  Judges  of  the  importance  of 
training  at  the  time  of  selection  and  of  con- 
tinuing education.  As  many  Judges  attended 
the  National  Judicial  CoUege  in  the  last 
four  years  As  in  the  first  twelve  years.  Many 
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Judges  are  returning  to  the  College  every 
three  to  five  years  for  continuing  education. 
The  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law. 
assisted  through  grante  from  LEAA  and  the 
Charles  E.  Culpepper  Foundation,  is  about 
to  commence  an  experimental  two-year 
Master  of  Laws  program  in  judicial  process 
for  appellate  Judges.  The  program  Is  headed 
by  Professor  Daniel  J.  Meador.  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Office  for  Improvemente  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  He  is  a  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

mPROVEMENT  OF  TRIAL  ASVOCACk 

What  has  been  happening  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  inadequate  representation  of  liti- 
gants at  trial?  After  some  Initial  proteste  by 
those  who  disagreed  alx)ut  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  the  Lawpoll  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  and  surveys 
sponsored  by  the  academic  profession  con- 
firmed that  this  is  a  major  problem.  A  poU 
of  federal  trial  judges  showed  41  percent  of 
them  l)elieved  there  was  "a  serious  prol>- 
lem"  of  inadequacy.  Studies  since  then  indi- 
cated tills  was  a  conservative  evaluation. 

A  committee  of  trial  lawyers,  trial  Judges 
and  law  professors  came  to  the  same  general 
conclusion.  In  September  1979,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  unani- 
mously approved  the  final  recommendations 
of  the  (Committee  to  Consider  Standards  for 
Admission  to  Practice  In  the  Federal  Courte 
(the  Devltt  Committee).  Three  years  of 
study  and  hearings  ttiroughout  the  nation 
produced  proposals  to  be  implemented  by 
the  following  standards,  on  a  pUot  basis,  in 
selected  federal  District  Courte: 

1.  Four  supervised  trial  experiences,  at 
least  two  of  which  involve  actual  trials,  in 
stete  or  federal  courte  as  a  condition  to 
practice  in  the  federal  trial  courte; 

2.  A  written  examination  on  the  Federal 
Rules  of  CivU.  Criminal,  and  Appellate  Pro- 
cedure and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence; 
federal  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility; 

3.  A  peer  review  procedure  established  to 
a&^lst  federal  btr  practitioners  who  have  ex- 
hibited marginal  trial  abUities. 

The  Report  also  recommenos  tnat  the 
ABA  consider  amending  ite  law  school  ac- 
credltetion  standards  to  require  that  aU 
schools  provide  l>asic  courses  in  trial  advoca- 
cy, including  student  participation  in  actual 
or  simulated  trials  tai  ght  by  lawyers  having 
litigation  experience. 

The  decision  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
reflecte  the  consensus  that  has  emerged 
among  lawyers,  judges,  and  law  school  fac- 
ulties that  action  Is  necessary  to  insure  that 
every  consumer  of  Justice  receives  an  ade- 
quate quality  of  reoresentaUon  in  trial 
courte. 

HARVARD-NORTHEASTERN  JOINT  ADVOCACY 
PROGRAM 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  "Devltt 
Committee,"  it  Is  now  clear  that  we  must 
have  a  great  expansion  of  training  programs 
in  trial  advocacy,  both  for  law  studente  and 
for  attorneys.  Many  law  schools  have  recog- 
nized the  drastic  need  for  integrating  clini- 
cal education  programs  into  their  tradition- 
al curriculums.  A  $2V4  million  Joint  advocacy 
program  between  the  Harvard  and  North- 
eastern Law  Schools  Is  now  in  operation. 
Cornell,  Southwestern.  Georgetown.  Anti- 
och,  and  WUliam  MitcheU  College  of  Law 
are  among  others  with  expanded  programs. 
A  consensus  lias  also  emerged  that  experi- 
enced trial  attorneys  and  trial  Judges  must 
work  direcUy  with  the  law  schooU  to  up- 
grade the  level  of  "clinical"  training.  Law 
schools  must  heed  the  conclusions  of  the 
Devltt  Committee  Report,  and  of  the  Cram- 
ton  Report  of  the  ABA  Task  Force  on 
lawyer  Competency,  and  offer  courses  in 
•dvocacy  to  all  studente  who  would  desire 
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them.  Law  schools  must  take  account  of  the 
pledge  of  cooperation  in  this  matter  by  the 
American  CoUege  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

The  Devltt  Committee  report  emphasizes 
as  weU  the  need  for  participating  pUot 
courte  to  support  continuing  legal  education 
programs  on  trial  advocacy  and  federal 
practice  subjecte,  and  to  encourage  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  bar  to  attend  these 
courses. 

All  members  of  bench  and  bar  and  all  law 
school  faculties  ought  to  cooperate  to  insure 
that  consumers  of  Justice  receive  adequate 
representetion  at  trial. 

BROOKINGS'  CONFERENCES  ON  THE 
ADIONISTRATIOH  OP  JUSTICE 

During  1979  the  Judiciary  benefited  again 
from  enlarged  cooperation  among  the  three 
branches  on  matters  affecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  The  annual  Williamsburg 
Conferences  on  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice began  in  1978,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Brookings  Institution.  For  two  years 
these  conferences  have  provided  a  unique 
forum  for  representetives  of  the  three 
branches  of  government— the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  as  weU 
as  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Stetes— to  sit  down  with  each  other 
and  explore  some  of  the  major  problems 
connected  with  the  operation  of  our  courte. 
These  conferences,  which  have  been  attend- 
ed by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Representetive 
Rodino,  have  proven  to  be  an  extremely 
useful  vehicle  faclUteting  interbranch  coop- 
eration. The  third  such  conference  wiU  take 
place  early  in  1980. 

rEDER.U.  COURT  niPROVElfXNT  ACT 

During  1979  there  were  a  number  of  legis- 
lative developmente  of  interest.  The  United 
Stetes  Senate  passed  the  Federal  Court  Im- 
provement Act  of  1979,  which  makes 
changes  in  the  structure  and  administration 
of  the  federal  courte.  One  of  the  major 
changes  required  by  the  Act  would  be  the 
merger  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  and  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
into  a  new  court,  named  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cireuit.  The  bill  has 
not  been  improved  by  an  amendment  added 
on  the  Senate  (loor  which  could  potentially 
increase  the  workload  of  the  federal  courte 
by  altering  the  existing  standards  of  Judicial 
review  of  agency  rules  or  regulations. 

jnOTCIAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS 

That  amendment  shoiua  agam  remind  us 
of  the  need  for  doser  legislative  focus  on 
the  potential  effect  of  legtslation  upon  the 
courte.  The  need  for  Judicial  impact  stete- 
mente,  which  I  proposed  some  years  ago,  to 
accompany  all  new  legislation  affecting  the 
courte  has  l>een  discussed  at  the  Williams- 
burg Conferences.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  worldng  through  ite  National  Re- 
search Council,  created  a  panel  on  Legisla- 
tive Impact  on  the  Courte  during  1977.  Con- 
gress has  in  the  past  few  years  requested 
several  such  stetemente  from  the  Office  for 
Improvemente  in  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Subcommittee  on  Jurisprudence 
and  Governmental  Relations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Howell  Heflln 
(former  Chief  Justice  of  Alabama),  has  com- 
menced a  series  of  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  Judicial  impact  stetemente. 

MAGISTRATES 

77k  Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1979  (P.L. 
96-82),  Signed  into  law  October  10,  will  sub- 
stantially help  to  reduce  federal  court  case- 
loads by  clarifying  and  expanding  both  the 
cIvU  and  criminal  Jurisdictions  of  U.S.  Mag- 
istrates. 
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The  Senate  has  passed  the  massive  revi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  which  is 
also  receiving  the  careful  attention  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RXLBP  FOR  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

There  is  more  to  be  done.  Congress  should 
begin  to  examine  ways  to  relieve  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  from  ite 
overwhelming  burden  of  cases.  Several  years 
ago  a  committee  of  distinguished  practition- 
ers and  scholars  (chaired  by  Profesur  Paul 
Freund).  all  intimately  famfliar  with  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Court,  conduded  that 
the  growth  in  volume  and  the  changing 
complexion  of  the  workload  of  the  Court  re- 
quired a  remedy.  They  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  national  intermediate  appel- 
late court  to  afford  review  of  cases  which 
the  Supreme  Court  could  no  longer  effec- 
tively review,  with  certiorari  review  open  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Subsequentiy.  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  Congress,  and  chaired  by 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  court  of  ap- 
peals, "designed  to  increase  the  capadty  of 
the  federal  Judicial  system  for  definitive  ad- 
judication of  Issues  of  national  law.  subject 
always  to  Supreme  Court  review." 

Two  types  of  relief  must  be  considered. 
First.  Congress  should  immediately  end  the 
present  mandatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  providing  that  the  review  of 
all  cases  be  by  the  route  of  certiorari.  There 
is  no  opposition  to  this  change,  which  is 
consonant  with  the  purpose  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1925.  The  Senate  last  April  passed  S. 
450,  77te  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1979,  which  would  limit  this  mandatory  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction. 

Second,  serious  study  must  be  given'  to 
major  structural  changes  to  aid  the  Court's 
work.  In  these  studies,  various  proposals  for 
a  National  Court  of  Appeals  ought  to  be 
considered,  along  with  other  ideas  which 
have  l>een  put  forward  by  a  variety  of  quali- 
fied and  serious  ol>servers.  Adequate  study 
of  the  problems  and  the  action  that  ulti- 
mately will  be  effected  will  take  a  number 
of  years.  But  against  the  background  of  pre- 
vious studies  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  effort  to  relieve  an  over- 
burdened Supreme  Court  will  not  take  the 
century  that  creation  of  the  Courte  of  Ai>- 
pealsdid. 

SUMMARY 

The  most  pressing  problems  of  the  judi- 
cial systems  are  procedural.  American  law  is 
basically  sound.  In  spite  of  enormous  recent 
improvements,  we  still  lack  effective  mecha- 
nisms which  would  not  affect  how  a  case 
would  come  out,  but  would  expedite  ite  dis- 
position. 

The  creation  of  the  position  of  Circuit  Ex- 
ecutive in  1970  provided  a  "business  man- 
ager" aide  to  the  Chief  Judge  and  Circuit 
Coundl  of  each  Circuit.  We  are  again  asking 
Congess  to  provide  similar  aides  for  each  of 
the  Metropolitan  Districte  which  have  IS  or 
more  judges. 

The  computer  programs  (COURTRAN) 
have  substantially  improved  judicial  per- 
formance. Control  of  cases  by  the  trial 
judge  before  the  trial  itself  has  helped.  The 
Juror  utilization  programs  have  saved  on 
coste.  saved  time  and  reduced  juror  hostU- 
Ities  over  wasted  days  of  attendance.  Collec- 
tively, these  programs— and  the  industry 
and  dedication  of  judges  and  staffers— ac- 
count for  the  36  percent  Increased  output  of 
District  Courts— a  record  unparalleled  any- 
where else  in  government. 

The  task  of  begliming  any  lav^jult,  large 
or  small,  is  more  complex  than  is  generally 
realized.  A  judge,  the  lawyers,  '.^e  jurors, 
the  court  reporter.  witness(e8).  and  others 
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must  be  at  the  same  place  at  the  appropri- 
ate time.  The  more  complex  the  case,  the 
more  difficult  la  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems. When  any  one  component  of  this 
"cast  of  characters"  Is  late  or  absent,  the 
entire  process  is  Jeopardized  and  made  more 
expensive.  Par  from  dehumanizing  courts, 
mskking  them  responsive  to  r>eoples'  needs  is 
the  essence  of  making  them  perform  their 
mission. 

To  perform  their  mission  is  what  I  and  my 
colleagues  are  dedicated  to,  and  we  will 
spare  no  appropriate  effort  to  this  end. 

rOOTlfOTES 

>  These  flfurea  represent  conf intuition*  u  of  De- 
cember 17,  1979.  Additionally.  IS  vacancies  in  Dis- 
trict Court  Judgeships  and  14  vacancies  in  the 
Courts  of  Appeals  have  been  fUled  as  of  December 
17. 

*  See.  for  example.  United  State*  v.  United  Statet 
OvpniXi  Co.,  43«  U.8.  423  (1978). 

*  Committee  on  Juries  and  Protracted  Civil  Cases 
Appointed  by  the  Conference  of  State  Chief  Jus- 
tices: 

Chief  Justice  Edward  P.  Hennessey.  Massachu- 
setts, Chairman. 

Chief  Justice  Albert  W.  Barney,  Jr.,  Vennont 

Chief  Justice  Bruce  P.  Bellfuss.  Wisconsin. 

Chief  Justice  Prank  D.  Celebretae.  Ohio. 

Chief  Justice  John  P.  Cotter,  Connecticut. 

Chief  Judce  Robert  C.  Murphy.  Maryland. 

Chief  Justice  H.  E.  Nichols,  Georgia. 

Chief  Justice  John  P.  Raper.  Wyominc- 

Chief  Justice  Robert  N.  WUentz.  New  Jersey. 

Judicial  Cknferenee  Subcommittee  to  Examine 
Possible  AUenmttves  to  Jury  Trials  in  Protracted 
Complex  Caaes: 

Judge  Alvln  B.  Rubin,  n.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Plfth  Circuit,  Chairman. 

Judge  John  D.  Butsner,  Jr..  VS.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Pourth  Circuit. 

Chief  Judge  Ray  McNIchols.  \3R.  District  Court 
for  Idafaa 

Judge  Earl  E.  O'Conner.  n.S.  District  Court  for 
Ksniisi, 

Judge  Milton  Pollack.  D.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  Toik.* 


TRraUTE  TO  BEN  JEFPERS 


HON.  GHUS  W.  LONG 

or  LOniSIAMA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Sir.  Speak- 
er, one  of  Louisiana's  most  able  lead- 
ers has  recently  been  appointed  to  a 
position  of  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility. I  take  special  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  my  fellow  Louisian- 
ian  and  long-time  friend.  Ben  Jeffers. 

HEW  Secretary  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  has  asked  Ben  to  serve  as  chief 
HEW  officer  for  the  SUtes  of  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma. 

Ben  is  an  outstanding  choice  for  this 
responsible  and  demanding  position. 
His  experience  with  State  health  and 
hiunan  services  has  prepared  him  well 
for  serving  in  a  comparable  Federal 
department,  and  has  made  him  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  the  concerns  of 
those  people  he  will  serve.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  coordination  and 
administration  of  all  HEW  activities  in 
the  entire  region.  He  will  also  serve  as 
liaison  for  the  public,  for  interest 
groups,  and  for  State  and  local  offi- 
cials. 

This  past  year,  Ben  Jeffers  was  the 
first  black  candidate  for  a  major 
statewide  office  in  Louisiana.  He 
waged  an  energetic  hard-fought  cam- 
paign against  very  totigh  odds  and 
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constantly  displayed  his  ability,  integ- 
rity, and  courace. 

Ben  has  always  been  devoted  to  serv- 
ing the  public.  After  graduating  from 
Southern  University  with  a  degree  in 
business  management  and  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Marines,  he  held  several  im- 
portant positions  in  Louisiana  State 
government.  He  was  the  director  of 
the  division  of  human  resources  and 
the  director  of  the  division  of  social 
and  rehabilitative  services  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Resources.  Most  recently,  Ben 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Aging.  He  also  had  his 
own  management  and  marketing  con- 
sulting firm  in  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  truly 
remarkable  that  Ben  has  accom- 
plished all  this  by  the  age  of  35. 

I  am  happy  that  Ben  Jeffers  will  be 
able  to  continue  his  service  to  the 
public.  Not  only  is  he  well  qualified, 
he  also  has  the  special  qualities  of 
dedication,  integrity,  and  compassion 
that  will  make  him  invaluable  to  both 
HEW  and  the  people  of  the  five-State 
region  he  will  serve.  I  wish  my  friend 
Ben  Jeffers  well  in  his  new  position.* 


ALL- VOLUNTEER  ARMED 
FORCES 


HON.  JOHN  J,  CAVANAUGH 


or  RUIRASKA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2S,  1980 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
increasing  scrutiny  is  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  All-Volimteer  Armed 
Forces,  it  becomes  ever  more  clear 
that  the  concept,  in  effect  for  the  past 
7  years,  has  been  a  dismal  failure  in 
many  respects.  In  addition  to  the 
aspect  of  fairness  which  I  have  repeat- 
edly emphasized  and  which  I  still  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  serious  shortcom- 
ing of  the  All- Volunteer  Force,  there 
remain  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  leading  mili- 
tary manpower  analysts  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  effectiveness  of  an  Army 
that  is  made  up  of  almost  SO  percent 
blacks  and  other  minorities  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  lack  the 
requisite  skills  to  operate  the  ultraso- 
phisticated  weaponry  upon  which  the 
defense  of  this  coimtry  so  heavily  de- 
pends. Beyond  the  question  of  ability 
lies  the  more  subtle  issue  of  motiva- 
tion. How  can  we  expect  those  individ- 
uals to  whom  society  has  given  the 
least  opportunity  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  greatest  risk  in  order  to 
protect  the  more  fortunate  members 
of  that  society  in  the  event  of  any 
armed  conflict?  And  the  bottom  line  in 
this  analysis  remains  that  of  the  in- 
herent unfairness  of  this  system  of 
racial  and  economic  conscription 
which  has  preyed  upon  the  economi- 
cally and  educationally  disadvantaged 
and  which  has  worked  to  relieve  our 
middle  and  upper  middle  class  yoimg 
people  from  any  sense  of  obligation  to 
contribute  to  the  protection  and  im- 
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provement  of  the  society.  This  devel- 
opment has  been  the  direct  and  inevi- 
table result  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
and  now  demands  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  first  voiced  my 
criticism  of  the  existing  system  and 
proposed  legislation  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  Public  Service  System 
whereby  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
would  be  called  upon  to  contribute  of 
their  time  and  effort  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  improve  their  society— H.R. 
3603. 1  believe  that  now  is  the  time  for 
the  Congress  to  focus  Its  attention  on 
the  need  for  a  new  system  which  will 
serve  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
both  civilian  and  military,  in  the  fair- 
est possible  way  and  at  the  least  cost 
in  the  years  ahead.  However,  before 
the  Congress  can  move  to  fashion  a 
remedy  for  the  problem,  a  consensus 
must  exist  as  to  what  the  problem 
really  is. 

The  Carter  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  return  to  registration  for  a 
strictly  nillitary  draft  in  response  to 
the  recent  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, an  action  which  I  consider  to  be 
an  ineffective  response  to  the  wrong 
question.  The  basic  issues  involved 
here  are  the  fairness  and  adequacy  of 
our  current  system  of  military  man- 
power procurement  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Armed  Forces  which  that 
system  produces.  Even  as  President 
Carter  steadfastly  defends  the  All-Vol- 
imteer  Force,  an  increasing  number  of 
defense  experts  are  giving  voice  to  the 
many  weaknesses  which  I  have  point- 
ed out.  In  an  effort  to  further  eluci- 
date the  problems  in  the  AVF,  I  will 
periodically  insert  into  the  Record  ar- 
ticles which  substantiate  the  crisis 
which  has  resulted  from  the  AVF.  The 
first  of  these  articles  appeared  in  the 
February  10  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10. 1980] 
This  Is  the  Army? 
<By  Fred  Reed) 

I  see  that  Clifford  Alexander,  secretary  of 
the  Army,  is  treading  the  long  grey  road 
toward  new  and  better  Afghanistans.  More 
precisely,  he  asserts  that  the  Volunteer 
Army  works  well.  Alexander,  a  political  ap- 
pointee, is  playing  the  game  of  iet's-pretend 
that  got  us  into  our  present  dangerous  posi- 
tion—saying what  suits  the  political  needs 
of  the  administration  rather  than  wtiat 
suits  the  military  needs  of  the  Army 

I  have  seen  the  Volunteer  Armr,  for  sever- 
al years  I  have  written  for  the  magazine  of 
the  Army  Times  papers— an  odd  occupation 
for  a  Washington  reporter,  requiring  one  to 
spend  time  with  troops  in  the  field.  I  sug- 
gest to  Alexander  that  the  All-Vol  is  a  grim 
Joke. 

Last  summer  I  followed  an  Infantry  outfit 
from  an  average  division  through  Jungle 
training  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  level  of  in- 
telligence was  far  lower  than  it  was  when  I 
was  a  Marine  in  196*7.  I  saw  radio  operators 
who  could  barely  operate  their  radios,  men 
who  couldn't  read,  soldiers  who  couldn't 
comprehend  a  simple  lecture  on  Jungle  sur- 
vival. The  Pentagon  says  that  the  percent- 
age of  high  school  graduates  is  high.  Per- 
haps it  is.  given  the  quality  of  the  schools. 
Nonetheless,  those  troops  were,  on  the  aver- 
age, very  alow.  Almost  as  bad.  they  lack  the 
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leavening  of  conscripted  intelligence  to  run 
complicated  weaponry. 

Further,  racial  antagonism  is  .serious.  Be- 
cause It  Is  desperate  for  manpower,  the 
Army  recruits  anybody  it  can  get:  white 
country  kids  who  don't  much  Uke  blacks, 
black  street  kids  who  don't  like  whites  at  all. 
Chicanos  who  aren't  enthusiastic  about 
either.  Tight  discipline  can  hold  such  an  ex- 
plosive mix  together,  but  discipline  isn't  the 
All- Vol's  strong  suit. 

An  instructor  In  the  Jungle  echoed  what 
I've  heard  throughout  the  mUitary:  "You 
can't  discipline  the  blacks  because  they  yell 
racism,  and  the  officers  are  scared  of  being 
called  racists  so  they  won't  back  you  up.  If 
you  can't  discipline  the  blacks,  you  can't  dis- 
cipline the  whites.  That's  where  we  are.  It 
ought  to  be  equal  discipline  for  everybody, 
but  it  isn't.  It's  no  discipline  for  anybody." 

The  best  men  leave.  They  leave  t>ecause 
they  are  military  men  and  the  Army  isn't 
very  military  now.  The  problem  is  serious; 
folklore  to  the  contrary,  brains  and  leader- 
ship are  critical  in  the  middle  enlisted 
ranks. 

The  instructors  at  tne  Jungle  operations 
school,  among  the  best  NCOs  I've  met,  were 
openly  contemptuous  of  the  Volunteer 
Army.  To  quote  one,  "I'm  getting  out. 
There's  nothing  in  the  Army  for  me  any- 
more. That's  a  real  problem  for  the  Army, 
The  best  NCOs  are  getting  out,  and  the 
ones  coming  up  aren't  any  good.  The  Army 
runs  on  its  NCOs.  Someday  It's  going  to 
need  them,  and  they  won't  be  there." 

Further,  the  Volunteer  Army  has  miser- 
able equipment.  At  Fort  Hood,  I  rode  tanks 
so  old  and  beaten-up  that  despite  heroic 
maintenance  they  barely  worked.  Only  one 
tank  in  the  company  had  a  functioning 
heater.  We  spent  11  hours  In  those  steel 
boxes.  In  28'  weather  and  a  sleet  storm— a 
lousy,  unhealthy,  morale-breaking  day.  An 
Army  that  can't  provide  its  troops  with  a 
kerosene  heater  is  in  trouble. 

In  Panama,  soldiers  used  antique  radios 
that  worked  when  the  mood  struck  them,  or 
when  their  operators  kicked  them.  The  Spe- 
cial Forces  scuha  team  at  Fort  Gulick  used 
outmoded  double-hose  regulators  because  of 
lack  of  money.  A  good  single-hose  regulator 
costs  $100. 

Training  costs  money,  and  the  Army 
doesn't  have  money,  so  the  Army  doesn't 
train— not  as  it  should.  The  Army  can't 
afford  many  helicopter  hours,  so  the  troops 
can't  practice  helicopter  operations.  Using 
armored  personnel  carriers  costs  money,  so 
the  Army  doesn't  use  them  often  enough. 
Tanks  cost  a  lot  to  run.  so  they  spend  a  lot 
of  time  in  the  bam.  Ammunition  costs 
money,  so  tank  gunners  don't  do  much  live 
firing.  Any  faint  hope  of  survival  against 
overwhelmingly  superior  Soviet  forces  will 
require  superior  gimnery.  No  practice,  no 
superiority. 

I  recommend  to  Secretary  Alexander  the 
following,  from  a  very  savvy  sergeant  (who, 
incidentally,  is  getting  out):  "It's  like  a  per- 
centage. You  can  improve  a  lot  of  mistakes 
when  the  cnmch  comes,  but  not  all  of  them. 
The  Army's  got  more  mistakes  than  it's 
going  to  be  able  to  correct  in  a  hurry,  I'm 
glad  I'm  not  going  to  be  in  combat  with 
what  we  got  now."* 


ANTITRUST  LAWS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  NORTH  CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation,  the  enact- 
ment of  which  wiU  result  in  more  effl- 
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cient  administration  of  this  country's 
antitrust  laws.  At  the  present  time, 
both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
charged  with  enforcing  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Department  of  Justice  car- 
ries out  its  statutory  responsibility  by 
bringing  antitrust  cases  in  the  Federal 
district  courts.  The  enforcement 
scheme  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, on  the  other  hand.  Is  substantial- 
ly different,  even  though  both  agen- 
cies are  essentially  enforcing  the  same 
statutes.  The  FTC  antitrust  cases  are 
tried  by  the  FTC  staff  in  front  of  an 
FTC  administrative  law  Judge  with  the 
five  Federal  Trade  Commissioners 
acting  as  the  final  Judge  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  has  indeed  taken  place.  Any 
appeal  from  this  FTC  decision  then 
goes  Into  the  Fe.deral  court  system. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  establish  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  same  kind 
of  enforcement  scheme  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  now  uses— that  is, 
transfer  of  the  FTC  antitrust  adjudi- 
cation powers  to  the  Federal  district 
courts. 

The  main  argument  in  favor  of  such 
legislation  is  efficiency.  Although  the 
Federal  district  courts  have,  over  the 
years,  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
handle  the  complex  nature. of  anti- 
trust litigation,  such  is  not  true  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, where  prosecution  of  antitrust 
cases  is  often  characterized  by  delay 
and  controversy. 

Further,  the  Commission's  role  as 
both  prosecuting  attorney  and  Judge 
does  raise  questions  of  fundamental 
fairness.  Under  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  the  FTC  would 
retain  its  ability  to  investigate  anti- 
trust violations  and  issue  complaints: 
however,  its  role  as  ultimate  Judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  issues  raised  itf  those 
complaints  would  be  transferred  to 
the  courts.9 


MISSOURI  WINS  BIG  8  TITLE 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OPKISSODU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  University  of  Missouri  bas- 
ketball team  ctilmlnated  a  brilliant 
regular  season  campaign  by  winning 
the  1979-80  Big  8  Conference  basket- 
ball championship.  The  Tigers  fin- 
ished with  a  record  of  II  and  3  in  the 
conference,  three  games  ahead  of 
their  nearest  competitor.  This  record 
was  not  achieved  easily.  The  Tigers 
were  4  and  3,  and  two  games  behind 
the  leab^e  leader,  at  the  midpoint  in 
conference  play.  Their  seven  straight 
victories  locked  up  the  conference 
race,  and  left  them  with  a  sparkling 
overall  record  of  22  and  4. 

Without  a  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
man  most  responsible  for  this  impres- 
sive record  Is  head  coach  Norm  Stew- 
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art.  now  in  his  13th  season  at  Mis- 
souri. During  his  tenure.  Coach  Stew- 
art has  taken  Missouri  basketball  to 
unprecedented  heights  of  success.  His 
lifetime  winning  percentage  at  the 
Tiger  helm  exceeds  60  percent,  and 
this  season  is  the  fifth  20-victory 
season  for  Coach  Stewart  at  Missouri. 
Prior  to  his  arrival,  no  Tiger  teapi  had 
accomplished  this  feat.  This  year  s  Big 
8  title  was  his  second,  and  will  certain- 
ly result  in  his  third  trip  to  the  NCAA 
tournament.  Taking  a  team  that  was 
13  and  15  last  season.  Coach  Stewart 
sl^illfully  blended  returning  veterans 
and  talented  newcomers  Into  a  win- 
ning unit. 

The  record  achieved  by  this  year's 
Tiger  basketball  team  was  primarily 
the  result  of  teamwork,  dedication, 
and  unselfishness.  With  no  individual 
among  the  Big  8's  top  five  scorers,  the 
Tigers  nonetheless  lead  the  conference 
in  team  scoring  and  average  margin  of 
victory.  They  also  lead  in  rebound  per- 
centage and  rank  second  in  team  de- 
fense. Five  different  players  have 
taken  game  scoring  honors  during  the 
season.  The  Tigers  lead  the  Nation  in 
field  goal  percentage,  as  a  result  of  the 
players'  willingness  to  pass  up  a  good 
shot  in  favor  of  a  teammate  with  a 
better  scoring  opportunity.  If  they 
maintain  their  present  pace  through- 
out postseason  play,  they  will  set  a 
new  national  record  in  this  category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  want  to  Join 
me  in  extending  heartiest  congratula- 
tions, and  best  wishes  for  the  future, 
to  head  coach  Norm  Stewart,  assistant 
coaches  Gene  Jones.  Gary  Gamer. 
George  Scholz.  and  Bob  Simdvold. 
trainer  Bud  Epps,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  1979-80  Big  8  Confer- 
ence champion  lifissouri  Tigers: 
MncBEHS  or  thk  Champion  Missouri  Ticass 

SKNIORS 

Larry  Drew,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
Tom  Dore.  Franklin  Park.  Illinola. 
Al  Hightower,  Peoria,  Illinoia. 

jxmiORs 
Curtis  Berry.  Selma,  Alabama. 
Mike  Foster,  Palmyra.  Missouri. 
Carl  Amos,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

SOPHOMORIS 

Mark  Dressier.  Creve  Coeur,  Missouri. 
Ricky  Fraaler.  Charleston.  Missouri. 


Steve  Stlpanovich.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Jon  Sundvold.  Blue  Springs.  Missouri.* 


UNDERUrmZATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OPILLINOia 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Monday.  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINS^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  column  by  Cord 
Meyer  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 23  Washington  Star.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Meyer  very  accurately  pre- 
sents the  underutilization  of  Radio 
Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty  broadcasts 
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by   the   administration.   The   column 
follows: 

ExPLorriKG  Russia's  Credibility  Gap 
The  Soviets  have  on  their  hands  a  yawn- 
ing credibility  gap  as  wide  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  trying  to  explain  to  their  own 
people  what  their  army  is  doing  in  Afghani- 
stan. Russian  soldiers  in  Kabul  are  bewil- 
dered by  the  absence  of  the  Chinese  and 
American  aggressors  they  had  been  told 
they  would  face. 

On  Dec.  13,  President  Carter  approved  a 
National  Security  Council  recommendation 
to  strengthen  the  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio 
Liberty  broadcasts  in  the  Turkic  languages 
to  the  40  million  Moslem  people  of  Soviet 
Central  Asia.  But  two  months  later,  not 
even  the  Afghan  invasion  has  yet  persuaded 
Carter's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  obtain  release  from  Congress  the  $2  mil- 
lion needed  to  exploit  the  Russian  credibil- 
ity gap. 

Bogged  down  in  technical  arguments  over 
how  much  of  the  money  should  come  from 
this  fiscal  year's  budget.  OMB  Director 
James  Mclntyre  has  in  effect  exercised  a 
suspensive  veto  over  a  unanimous  NSC  vote, 
and  President  Carter  has  not  intervened  to 
enforce  his  own  decision. 

White  House  aides  argue  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  motivates  the  OMB  in  its 
refusal  to  assign  to  the  RFE-Radio  Liberty 
broadcasting  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
the  priority  they  think  it  deserves.  A  busi- 
ness-as-usual approach  that  stresses  fiscal 
austerity  as  the  highest  priority  is  one  ex- 
planation while  others  suspect  that  OMB 
staffers  simply  do  not  understand  the  im- 
portance of  reaching  the  population  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  accurate  coverage  of 
events  that  have  been  wildly  distorted  by 
the  Soviet  media. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  clear  on 
the  record  that  recent  OMB  budget  restric- 
tions have  kept  RFE-Radio  Liberty  on  too 
tight  a  rein  for  maximum  effectiveness.  Ful- 
filling a  campaign  promise.  Carter  as  one  of 
his  first  acts  in  office  authorized  11  new 
transmitters  for  the  radios  but  since  then 
their  budgets  have  not  kept  pace  with  dollar 
devaluation  and  Inflation. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Clement  Zablocki,  D- 
Wis.,  recently  complained  to  Mclntyre 
about  the  crippling  effect  of  this  financial 
stringency,  Mclntyre  replied  with  a  bland 
letter  citing  the  new  transmitters  and  the 
increased  overall  budget  as  evidence  of 
Carter  administration  support.  He  failed  to 
mention  that  inflationary  costs  have  forced 
these  radios  to  leave  many  key  staff  posi- 
tions unfilled  and  to  cut  by  30  percent  the 
amount  they  spend  on  freelance  scripts. 

If  Carter's  budgeteers  do  not  grasp  the  im- 
portance of  breaking  the  monopoly  control 
the  Soviets  try  to  exercise  over  information 
reaching  their  own  people,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  fully  aware  of  their  own  vulnerabil- 
ity. When  the  SovieU  made  the  decision  to 
lift  the  Jamming  against  Voice  of  America 
broadcasting  some  years  ago.  the  full  weight 
of  the  Russian  Jamming  apparatus, 
consisting  of  more  than  3,000  transmit- 
ters, was  thrown  against  RFE-Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts  that  concentrate  on  internal  de- 
velopments and  vulnerabilities. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  Jamming  oper- 
ation to  the  Soviets  is  $300  million  per  year, 
three  times  the  size  of  the  RFE-Radio  Lib- 
erty budget  and  even  then  the  Jamming  Is 
not  effective  outside  of  the  major  towns. 

Carter's  failure  to  follow  through  on  his 
decision  to  strengthen  RFE-Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts  is  only  one  small  but  dramatic 
example  of  the  difficulty  his  administration 
is  having  In  adjusting  to  the  post-Afghani- 
stan world.  At  the  top,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Carter  has  made  a  basic  shift  toward  a 
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firm  policy  of  containing  the  further  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  power. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  change  than 
national  security  adviser  Zbigniew  C-ze- 
zinski,  who  spent  the  first  2V4  years  of  this 
administration  isolated  as  the  inhouse  hawk 
except  for  the  moral  support  of  Mrs.  Carter. 
Now  with  his  Judgment  vindicated  by 
events.  Brzezinski  finds  himself  on  most  key 
issues  supported  by  a  solid  majority  of 
White  House  advisers. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  en- 
couraged by  his  deputy,  Graham  Claytor, 
has  moved  from  a  position  of  equivocal  am- 
biguity toward  firm  support  of  increased  de- 
fense spending  and  of  strengthening  ties  to 
Peking.  Hamilton  Jordan  and  Hedley  Dono- 
van are  consistently  in  Brzezinski's  comer. 

Only  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  and 
White  House  Counsel  Lloyd  Cutler  appear 
to  believe  that  the  shattered  structure  of 
detente  can  be  rebuilt  in  any  near  future. 
But  Carter  himself  has  been  quick  to  cor- 
rect premature  moves  in  this  direction. 
When  Cutler  recently  implied  in  a  public 
statement  that  a  token  withdrawal  from  Af- 
ghanistan might  be  enough  to  delay  the 
Olympic  boycott,  Carter  administered  one 
of  his  rare  private  tongue-lashings  to  Cutler 
for  getting  out  of  line. 

However,  Carter's  conversion  to  a  policy 
of  containment  is  one  thing  and  the  ability 
to  translate  decisions  into  sustained  pro- 
grams of  coherent  tuition  is  quite  another. 
Whether  the  Carter  administration  can  dis- 
cover the  orgranizational  discipline  and 
managerial  competence  required  to  handle  a 
whole  new  set  of  priorities  will  weigh  heav- 
ily with  thoughtful  voters  in  November.* 
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am  sure  that  other  firms  Involved  in 
energy  conservation  are  also  experi- 
encing growth  and  I  think  it  is  com- 
mendable that  the  public  and  our  free 
enterprise  system  have  responded  to 
the  important  goal  of  energy  conserva- 
tion in  this  way.* 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  a  portion  of  the  National 
Energy  Act  of  1978  included  tax  cred- 
its for  individuals  and  businesses  that 
make  energy  conserving  improve- 
ments, such  as  installing  insulation 
and  storm  windows  and  doors.  This 
law  was  designed  to  stimulate  greater 
interest  and  participation  in  efforts  to 
conserve  energy.  Energy  conservation 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  from  OPEC  coimtries. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  one  develop- 
ment that  is  taking  place  this  week 
that  is  evidence  of  the  increased  ef- 
forts of  the  public  to  conserve  energy 
in  their  homes  and  businesses.  Later 
this  week  Universal  Insulation  will 
move  into  a  new  5,000-square  foot, 
two-story  office  and  warehouse  facility 
in  Woodbine,  Md.,  which  is  located  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District.  This 
expanded  facility  was  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  Universal  Insulation  has 
experienced  a  33-percent  growth  in 
sales  and  employment  during  the  past 
3  years. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  wide  range 
of  services  related  to  the  sale  and  in- 
stallation of  insulation  and  storm 
doors  and  windows,  this  facility  will 
contain  a  conference  room  for  civic 
meetings,  including  public  speakers  on 
energy  conservation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  FRANCIS 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1904— just  a  few  short  years  after  Blue 
Island.  111.,  was  incorporated  as  a 
city— the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  missioned  five  of 
their  number  to  Blue  Island  to  set  up 
a  much-needed  hospital.  They  came  at 
the  urging  of  residents  and  physicians 
In  the  area  who  felt  a  modem  health 
care  facility  was  greatly  needed. 

After  almost  a  year  of  planning,  and 
renovation,  the  Sisters  formally 
opened  and  dedicated  St.  Francis  Hos- 
pital on  March  25.  1905  and  next 
month,  on  March  5,  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Francis  Hospital,  will  be 
celebrating  the  hospital's  75th  anni- 
versary of  service  to  the  community  of 
Blue  Island  and  the  surrounding 
areas.  Today  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
not  only  to  commend  the  Sisters  and 
all  those  associated  with  the  hospital 
for  their  fine  work,  but  also  to  share 
with  you  some  history  and  facts  about 
this  outstanding  health  care  facility. 

That  first  hospital  was  a  two-story, 
white  frame  residence  with  a  bed  ca- 
pacity for  10  to  12  people.  The  towns- 
folk and  doctors  gained  confidence  in 
the  small  facility  and  the  patient  load 
increased  with  beds  and  cots  crammed 
into  every  available  space.  In  1915  the 
facility  was  expanded  to  provide  for  76 
patients.  This  was  to  be  the  first  of 
some  five  expansions  needed  through 
the  years  and  which  brought  the  hos- 
pital to  Its  present  394-bed  size.  The 
growth  of  the  not-for-profit  hospital 
has  been  staggering  and  today  there  Is 
a  convent,  a  trl-level  parking  ramp, 
laundry,  laboratory,  dining  room,  and 
other  areas,  providing  full  services  to 
the  St.  Francis  patients.  Right  now 
the  hospital  is  in  the  midst  of  yet  an- 
other remodeling  program  designed  to 
streamline  efficiency  and  care.  Addi- 
tional parking  structures,  a  new  emer- 
gency room,  additional  intensive  care 
beds  and  a  host  of  other  improve- 
ments in  services  win  all  become  a  part 
of  St.  Francis. 

It  might  be  difficult  today  to  picture 
those  early  times  In  the  little  white 
house,  of  the  tough  times  in  1917  of 
fighting  the  ravages  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fluenza pandemic  in  1917.  The  Sisters 
proved  more  valuable  than  ever  to  the 
community,  sacrificing  their  own  lives 
to  save  others.  This  dedication  gar- 
nered St.  Francis  approval  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  In  1921. 
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an  accolade  met  by  only  13  percent  of 
all  existing  hospitals  In  the  country. 

In  1937,  the  medical  staff  was  reor- 
ganized with  rules  and  by-laws.  In 
1939.  the  ladies  auxiliary  was  formed, 
an  organization  that  continues  to 
donate  time  and  talents  to  helping  the 
hospital  in  its  work.  In  1947,  a  convent 
was  added  to  become  a  "home  of  their 
own"  for  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Mary. 

The  growth  has  never  stopped  for 
St.  Francis  hospital,  and  its  progress 
has  meant  a  booming  conmiunity  hos- 
pital for  Blue  Island,  a  proud  and  pres- 
tigious friend  for  the  area.  Open  heart 
surgery,  neurodiagnostics.  intensive 
care  nursery,  cardiac  rehabilitation, 
and  other  programs  rival  the  finest 
facilities  In  the  Chicago  area. 

Social  events,  including  the  annual 
Carnation  Cotillion,  a  tribute  to  volun- 
teers for  their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  hospital,  and  the  Charity 
Invitational,  the  hospital's  annual 
fundraiser— which  has  been  copied 
and  modeled  after  because  of  its  huge 
successes  each  succeeding  year — con- 
tinue to  highlight  the  area,'s  social,  cal- 
endar. 

And  long  before  the  voluntary  effort 
and  cost  containment  became  a  popu- 
lar notion.,  St.  Francis  instituted  a 
number  of  cost-saving  methods  for  its 
patients,  including  preadmission  test- 
ing, ambulatory  surgery,  utili^tion 
review,  clinical  engineering-  and  good 
general  fiscal  management. 

St.  Francis  will  continue  to  lead  the 
health  care  industry  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  I  know 
my  colleagues  Join  with  me  in  com- 
mending and  congratulating  St.  Fran- 
cis hospital  on  the  occasion  of  this  mo- 
mentous 75th  anniveisary.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVES 

Monday,  Febrtuiry-2S,  1980 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 24  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Independence 
of  Estonia.  It  was  on  this  day,  in  1918, 
that  Estonian  nationalists  removed 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  colonialism  by  de- 
claring Estonia  an  independent,  sover- 
eign nation.  This  action  was  based  on 
President  Woodrow  Wilson's  declara- 
tion that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to 
self-determination.  For  2  years  the  Es- 
tonian Army  valiantly  and  successfully 
deterred  Soviet  efforts  to  reacquire  Es- 
tonia's territory.  The  defiant  spirit 
that  characterized  the  Estonian 
people  during  their  war  of  independ- 
ence finally  won  them  worldwide  rec- 
ognition as  a  people  with  little  toler- 
ance for  violations  of  the  basic  human 
right  to  self-determination. 

By  the  late  1930's,  however,  Estonia 
found  itself  in  a  desperate  rttuation. 
Sandwiched  between  the  two  ominous 
powers  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Estonia  had  no  choice 
but  to  allow  these  two  superpowers  to 
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successively  occupy  its  terrority.  In 
the  final  months  of  WOrld  War  Ilr  the 
Soviet  Union  forceably  annexed  Es- 
tonia along  with  the  other  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  thus 
effectively  ending  a  20-year  period  of 
freedom  and  liberty  in  the  Republic  of 
Estonia. 

The  spirit  of  Estonian  independence 
and  a  hope  that  Estonia  will  eventual- 
ly be  liberated  from  Soviet  oppression 
is  shared  by  Estonians  throughout  the 
world.  Through  the  efforts  of  organi- 
zations suchi  as  the  Estonian  American 
National  Council.  Estonian  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States  have  pre- 
served their  language,  customs,  and 
most  of  all  their  determination  to 
fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  native  Estonia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  R\issian<  annexation  of  Esto- 
nia, nor  that;  of  the  other  Baltic 
States.  This  is  of  great  moral'  support 
to  the  natives  of  these  nations.  I  Urge 
all  Americans  to  remember,  however, 
that  colonialsim  still  thrives  in.  much 
of  Eastern.  Europe  depriving  over  1 
million  people  of  the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  faim  of  government. 
We  must  not  forget  the  great  injus- 
tices that  the  E^stonian  people  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  theii-  totali- 
tarian neighbor. 

I  sincerely-  hope  that  Americans  will 
Join  with  the  E^stonian  people  in  cele- 
brating their  independence  day  and  In 
reaffirming^  thdr  dedication  to  the  Es- 
tonian struggle  for  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice.*   

SPYING  ON  OURSELVES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcALiroRiru. 
m-THE  HOUSE  or  RKfRpSENTATTVES 

Monday,.  Ftbruary  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker..  I  want  to  bring  ta  the  atten- 
tion of  my.  colleagues  the  very 
thoughtful  editorial  which,  appeared 
in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  recently.  The 
comments  and  observations  go  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  debate  on  the  subject 
of  intelligence  gathering  practices  of 
our  Government.  The  concerns  ex- 
pressed will  be  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  many  Members  if  legislation 
is  considered  this.  year. 

Thearticle  follows: 

Sptihg  on  Ourselves 

We  are  concerned  about  the  dvU  liberties 
Implications  of  pending  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  Central  Intelligenoe  Agency, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
other  American  intelligence-gathering  agen. 
cies. 

We  don't  question  the  need  to  conduct  ef- 
fective intelligence  operations  aimed  at  po- 
tential enemies  abroad,  and  there's  evidence 
that  U.S.  efforta  In  that  area  need  to  be 
stronger  than  they  have  been  In  the  recent 
past.  What  happened  in  Iran  is  only  too 
painful  an  example. 

But  when  the  powers  of  our  own  Intelli- 
gence agencies  can  be  turned  against  Ameri- 
can citizens  at  home,  national  security  has 
to  be  balanced  against  the  rights  of  indlvid- 
uals.  That  balance  is  a  delicate  one.  and  our 
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concern  is  that  it  is  not  being  struck  careful- 
ly^nough  in  some  pending  proposals. 

For  example.  President  Carter  has  pro- 
posed that  n.S.  intelligence  agents,  with  the 
authorization  of  a  secret  court,  be  allowed 
to  burglarize  the  homes  and  offices  and 
open  the  mail  of  Americans  suspected  of 
spying. 

We  worry  about  that,  and  about  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Daniel  Moynihan.  D- 
N.Y..  that  would  exempt  the  CIA  from  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  make  it  a 
crime  to  reveal  the  Identity  of  intelligence 
agents  or  sources.  Moynihan's  bill  would 
extend  criminal  sanctions  to  private  persons 
and  the  press  in  some  instances,  and  appar- 
ently would  have  made  it  Illegal  for  the 
Washington  Post  to  have  reported  that 
King  Hussein  ol  Jordan  was  taking  money 
from  the  CIA. 

Proposals  for  intelligence  charter  reforms 
have  l>een  pending  for  the  past  four  years, 
ever  since  congressional  investigators  docu- 
mented Watergate-era  abuses  by  the  CIA 
and  other  intelligence  agencies.  So  far, 
while  there  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  there 
has  been  little  reform.  And  now  the  impulse 
toward  intelligence  agency  reforms  seems  to 
be  withering. 

The  confrontations  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan have  prompted  a  revival  of  Cold  War 
emotions,  and  the  Washington  mood  has 
shifted  from  restraining  our  intelligence 
agencies  to  making  them  stronger.  That's 
fine— but  again,  only  If  the  revisions  are 
kept  in  balance.  The  proposals  should  pre- 
vent abuses  by  Intelligence-gathering  agen- 
cies, but  also  give  them  some  of  the  authori- 
ty they  seek. 

At  issue  are  two  lengthy  charters,  one  for 
the  FBI  and  the  other  covering  the  CIA, 
and  both  replete  with  multiple  amend- 
ments. Most  of  the  provisions  conform  to 
present  regulations  for  the  intelligence 
agencies,  and  others  would  subject  some 
FBI  activities  to  specific  regulations  and 
court  review  for  the  first  time.  We  think  It's 
important— and  gpod— that  the  CIA  charter 
does  not  substantially  affect  the  CIA's  abili- 
ty to  gather  intelligence  OTerseas. 

But  we  do  question  some  of  the  proposals. 

For  example,  the  proposed  FBI  charter 
would  give  that  Mgtsicy:  the  power  to: 

Secure  with  an  FBI  "investigative 
demand"  information  about  an  mdlvidual 
from  his  bank  or  insurance  company.  A 
search  warrant  would  not  be  needed;  and 
the  bank  would  be  required  to  turn  over  the 
information.  The  individual  would  not  have 
to  be  notified  of  the  demand  for  60  days. 

Search  a  person's  trash  cans  without  a 
warrant. 

Require  the  UA  Post  Office  to  turn  over 
imopened  mail  of  an  individual  to  see  if  the 
FBI  can  determine  who  the  sender  Is. 

One  congressman  tbid  us.  "A  few  of  us  on 
the  Hill  are  scared  to  death  about  these  pro- 
posals." 

The  CIA  charter  would  give  that  agency 
broad  authority  to  collect  information  at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad: 

For  example,  under  present  law,  if  the 
CIA  wanted  to  search  the  home  of  an 
American  suspected  of  spying,  the  agency 
would  have  to  go  to  to  a  Judge,  describe 
what  Item  is  being  sought,  where  it  may  be 
found,  get  a  search  warrant,  and  notify  the 
owner  when  the  premises  are  searched. 

Under  the  proposed  new  charter,  the  in- 
telligence agency  would  be  able  to  go  to  a 
secret  court  in  Washington.  D.C.,  get  a 
search  warrant,  and  then  enter  the  premises 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner. 

The  secret  court  Is  a  special  seven-member 
body  created  m  1978  and  appointed  by  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
The  court  now  reviews  FBI  and  other  intel- 
ligence agencies'  requests  for  perailsston  to 
use  wiretaps  or  other  electronic  surveOlsnce 
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in  foreign  intelligence  cmses.  All  proceedings 
are  Mcret.  and  even  written  decisions  are 
classified  information. 

The  proposed  CIA  charter  would  expand 
the  power  of  the  court  to  Include  cases 
where  permission  Is  needed  to  burglarize 
the  home  of  an  American  or  open  his  mmn 
To  allow  a  secret  court  to  have  such  ex- 
panded power  contradicts  our  concept  of 
the  American  Judicial  system. 

Current  law  allows  break-Ins  and  mall 
openings  against  any  American  only  when 
there  is  specific  evidence  of  criminal  con- 
duct. The  proposed  legislation  would  allow 
these  intrusions  if  an  American  is  believed 
to  be  acting  as  a  foreign  agent. 
That's  an  important  difference. 
The  specific-evidence  requirement  that  a 
crime  has  been  or  will  be  committed  falls  in 
line  with  present  Fourth  Amendment  pro- 
tections. It's  the  same  standard  required  for 
the  warrants  police  use  in  everyday  searches 
for  stolen  property,  drugs  or  the  like. 

One  only  has  to  recall  some  of  the  search- 
es of  civH  rights  and  anti-Vietnam  war 
groups  that  occurred  during  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver's reign  to  realise  how  many  Americans 
could  be  affected  if  intelligence  agents  art 
given  a  domestic  fishing  license. 

Supporten  of  these  charters  and  various 
amendments  say  that  if  they  are  adopted, 
there  will  be  an  unleashing  of  these  agen- 
cies so  that  more  intelligence  information 
can  be  collected.  But  critics  claim  that  while 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  the  agencies 
never  were  leashed  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  proposed  charters  award  them  more 
power  than  ever.  These  critics  include  the 
American  CivQ  Liberties  Union,  which  Is 
launching  a  nationwide  campaign  to  defeat 
some  of  the  new  proposals. 

We  thtnk  the  ACLU  campaign  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  if  it  prompts  more  debate 
about  what  should  and  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  intelligence  charters. 

Few  issues  are  more  important  to  all 
Americans  than  the  way  we  balance  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  individual  rights  of 
our  citizens.* 


PROTECT  UA  SWINE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iLuifou 

nr  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPKESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr,  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Afri- 
can swine  fever,  a  deadly  infectious 
disease  of  pigs,  threatens  to  invade  the 
United  States  unless  effective  precau- 
tionary measures  are  taken  to  protect 
American  swine  producers.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  Maoigan,  and  I,  today  are 
introducing  the  Swine  Health  Protec- 
tion Act,  legislation  designed  to  keep 
this  deadly  and  costly  disease  out  of 
our  country. 

African  swine  fever  is  the  most 
deadly  of  all  foreign  diseases  of  hogs. 
The  acute  form  kills  almost  all  of  the 
hogs  that  become  infected.  Outbreaks 
of  this  disease  cause  widespread  death 
losses  in  swine— from  the  disease  itself 
and  the  slaughter  of  exposed  animals 
required  for  eradication  of  the  disease. 

New  outbreaks— which  spread  so  fast 
they  almost  seem  to  explode— have 
been  advancing  toward  the  United 
States  in  recent  months  and  have  now 
reached  Cuba.  The  disease  was  discov- 
ered in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Haiti, 
and  Brazil  in  1978-79.  This  Is  the 
second  time  that  African  swine  fever 
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has  penetrated  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  first  time  was  in  1971  in 
Cuba,  when  over  one-third  of  the  is- 
land's swine  either  died  or  were  de- 
stroyed to  wipe  out  the  disease.  The 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  estimates  that 
there  are  only  one-third  as  many  live 
pigs  in  the  Dominican  Republic  now  as 
there  were  before  ASP  infected  the 
country. 

No  effective  vaccine  has  been  devel- 
oped to  combat  this  disease  and  no 
treatment  is  known.  At  present, 
slaughter  of  exposed  animals  is  the 
only  eradication  technique.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  dread  disease  if  it  were  to 
invade  the  United  States  almost  defy 
imagination.  Swine  in  the  United 
States  have  no  resistance  to  this  dis- 
ease, thus  mass  death  and  slaughter 
would  result  from  outbreaks,  causing  a 
severe  economic  crisis  for  swine  pro- 
ducers and  the  pork  industry.  Result- 
ing shortages  of  pork  and  pork  prod- 
ucts would  cause  higher  consumer 
food  prices. 

While  African  swine  fever  does  not 
affect  human  beings,  the  economic 
devastation  this  disease  can  bring  war- 
rants the  serious  consideration  of  this 
Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  proposed  Swine  Health  Protec- 
tion Act  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem area.  African  swine  fever  is  spread 
primarily  through  infected  pork 
scraps  in  raw  or  Improperly  cooked 
garbage  fed  to  swine.  The  virus  can 
live  for  long  periods  of  time  in  pork 
from  infected  hogs  and  can  pass 
through  the  food  chain  without  af- 
fecting other  animals  or  human 
beings.  But  once  the  infected  garbage 
is  fed  to  swine,  an  outbreak  of  ASF  is 
almost  a  certainty. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  regu- 
late the  processing  of  garbage  to  be 
fed  to  swine  and,  except  when  prohib- 
ited by  State  law,  provide  that  garbage 
may  be  fed  to  swine  only  if  treated  to 
kill  disease  organisms  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

While  officials  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  and  USDA's  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  are  cooper- 
ating in  Inspecting  pork-related  prod- 
ucts entering  the  United  States,  it  is 
recognized  that  complete  surveillance 
is  impossible  considering  the  tremen- 
dous voliune  of  traffic  among  the  Ca- 
ribbean islands  and  the  United  States. 
The  one  sure  way  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can swine  is  to  require  treatment  to 
kill  all  disease-causing  organisms  in 
garbage  fed  to  swine.  That  Is  the 
intent  of  the  Swine  Health  Protection 
Act  legislation  introduced  today  by 
Mr.  Maoigah  and  myself. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
with  the  disease  prevalent  In  Islands 
off  the  shores  of  the  United  States, 
was  underlined  recently  by  F.  J.  Mul- 
hem.  Administrator  of  USDA's 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  who  said: 

If  an  outbreak  should  occur  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  probable  that  this  highly  conta- 
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gious  disease  would  spread  rapidly  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  important 
legislation  can  be  enacted  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  so  that  America's 
swine  producers,  the  pork  industry, 
and  consumers  can  be  protected  from 
any  possible  invasion  of  African  swine 
fever.* 


HUMANITARIANS  AT 
PEPPERDINE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALIPORmA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  flooding  disaster  In  my  20th 
Congressional  District  and  surround- 
ing areas  in  southern  California  has 
also  brought  out  the  best  humanitar- 
ian instincts  in  many  people,  and  nota- 
bly, in  the  student  body  at  Pepperdine 
University.  There  are  untold 
heartwarming  stories  of  selfless  indi- 
viduals who  voluntarily  and  under  dif- 
ficult personal  conditions  assisted 
others  in  need.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals who  have  helped  have  been  Pep- 
perdine students. 

For  weeks,  these  students  in  Mallbu, 
who  hail  from  every  comer  of  this 
great  Nation,  have  cleaned  flooded 
homes,  cleared  mud  and  debris  laden 
yards,  and  constructed  sandbag  walls 
for  people  who  were  strangers  to  them 
until  the  rain  began  a  few  weeks  ago. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tally  the 
monetary  value  of  these  efforts.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  reckon  the  gift  of 
spirit  and  kindness  these  students 
have  given  their  neighbors.  The 
school's  founder,  George  Pepperdine, 
always  strived  to  instill  the  Ideals  of 
compassion  and  generosity  in  the  goals 
of  the  university:  he  would  be  proud 
of  the  students  there  now. 

It  is  truly  satisfying  to  know  there 
are  students  such  as  those  at  Pepper- 
dine In  our  midst.  They  help  to  remind 
us  of  the  true  meaning  of  friendship, 
and  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
humanitarian.  I  salute  them.* 


REGISTRA-nON  AND  INCREASE 
IN  MILITARY  BUDGET 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  these  two 
news  articles,  one  from  the  February 
14  New  York  Times  and  the  other 
from  the  February  23  Washington 
Post.  These  articles  should  caution  us 
from  speaking  of  and  acting  on  mili- 
tary escalation  with  the  ardor  and 
ease  that  has  characterized  the  recent 
calls  for  registration  and  increase  in 
the  military  budget. 
The  articles  follow: 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14, 1980] 

THnncniG  About  the  Uwthihkable 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

WASHiwcToif,  D.C.— George  Bush  was 
drawn  from  his  rather  sheltered  position  as 
a  candidate  last  month  in  an  interview  by 
Robert  6cheer  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  It 
was  a  revealing  interview  in  general,  but 
particularly  in  these  exchanges: 

Question.  Don't  we  reach  a  point  with 
these  strategic  weapons  where  we  can  wipe 
each  other  out  so  many  times  that  it  really 
doesn't  matter  whether  we're  10  percent  or 
2  percent  lower  or  higher? 

Answer.  Yes.  if  you  believe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  winner  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change, that  argument  makes  a  little  sense. 
I  don't  believe  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  win  in  a  nuclear  exchange? 

A.  You  have  a  survivability  of  command  in 
control,  survivability  of  industrial  potential, 
protection  of  a  percentage  of  your  citizens, 
and  you  have  a  capability  that  inflicts  more 
damage  on  the  opposition  than  it  can  inflict 
upon  you.  That's  the  way  you  can  have  a 
winner,  and  the  Soviets'  planning  is  based 
on  the  ugly  concept  of  a  winner  in  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

Q.  Dd  you  mean  like  5  percent  would  sur- 
vive? Two  percent? 

A.  More  than  that— if  everybody  fired  ev- 
erything he  had,  you'd  have  more  than  that 
survive. 

Bush's  conunents  were  a  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  a  phenomenon  that  has  developed  in 
this  country  in  the  weeks  since  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan.  As  part  of  a  gen- 
eral surge  of  hawlUshness,  of  strident  talk 
about  war,  there  is  a  new  tendency  to  talk 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way  about  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

It  is  apparently  necessary  to  remind 
people  what  nuclear  war  would  mean,  not  in 
the  abstractions  of  politics  but  in  human  re- 
ality. Exactly  that  was  done  a  few  days  ago 
In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  an  extraordinary 
two-day  symposium  on  the  medical  conse- 
quencies  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  sympo- 
sium was  organ lze<1  by  Physicians  for  Social 
Responsibility  and  sponsored  by  the  Har- 
vard and  Tufts  medical  schools.  "There  was  a 
large,  heavily  scientific  audience. 

Dr.  Howard  H.  Hiatt,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  spoke  in  measured 
medical  terms  about  the  effects  of  a  single 
nuclear  weapon  on  the  Boston  area.  He 
drew  on  a  respected  study  published  in  1962 
by  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  It 
assumed  a  bomb  equivalent  to  20  million 
tons  of  TNT— a  thousand  times  as  powerful 
as  the  Hiroshima  atom  bomb  but  by  no 
means  the  largest  now  in  the  armories. 

That  one  weapon  would  destroy  every- 
thing within  four  miles.  The  bomb  crater 
Itself  would  be  half  a  mile  in  diameter  and 
several  hundred  feet  deep.  Beyond  the  four- 
mile  radius  of  total  destruction  a  pressure 
wave,  followed  by  winds  over  1,000  miles  an 
hour,  would  build  an  enormous  fire  storm. 
Forty  miles  away,  people  looking  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  explosion  would  be  blinded  by 
retinal  bums. 

Of  the  3  million  people  living  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area,  2.2  million  would 
be  killed  at  once  by  the  blast  or  fire  storm. 
Of  the  survivors.  Dr.  Hiatt  said,  many  "are 
badly  burned,  blinded  and  otherwise  seri- 
ously wounded.  Many  are  disoriented.  These 
are  the  short-term  effects;  the  problem  of 
radiation  sickness  will  grow." 

Most  of  Boston's  great  hospitals  would 
have  been  destroyed.  Of  the  6.560  doctors  in 
the  area,  almost  5.000  would  be  dead  and 
only  900  in  physical  condition  to  work.  If 
doctors  spent  an  average  of  15  minutes  with 
each  injured  person  and  worked  16  hours  a 
day,  it  would  take  about  tiiree  weeks  for 
each  casualty  to  be  seen  once. 
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"One  of  the  most  serious  post-attack 
public  health  problems,"  Dr.  Hiatt  said,  "is 
disposal  of  the  dead.  The  presence  of  more 
than  2.2  million  t>odles  will  pose  a  continu- 
ing and  serious  hazard  to  the  health  of  the 
survivors." 

Dr.  Hiatt  said  all  this  in  a  quiet  voice,  and 
the  audience  listened  in  dead  silence.  Then 
he  said: 

"The  preparation  of  these  remarks  was 
for  me  a  stressful  experience.  What  pur- 
pose, I  wondered  initially,  to  describe  such 
almost. unthinkable  conditions.  But  the  con- 
ditions are  not  unthinkable.  Rather,  they 
are  Infrequently  thought  about." 

Americans  have  reason  for  concern  about 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  and 
reason  to  act  against  the  potential  threat  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  action  should  be 
related  to  the  threat.  Demonstrations  of  a 
commitment  in  the  Gulf,  refusals  to  carry 
on  business  as  usual  with  the  Soviets  and. 
most  important,  action  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  oil  from  the  region:  These 
are  the  kinds  of  steps  that  make  sense. 

What  does  not  make  sense— what  will 
indeed  drain  our  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal strength— is  undifferentiated  militarism. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  American  public 
will  write  a  blank  check.  The  United  States 
response  to  Afghanistan  will  be  effective, 
and  convincing,  the  better  it  meets  the  test 
of  relevance  in  public  scrutiny.  Hysteria  is 
not  effective.  And  least  Justifiable  of  ail  is 
easy  talk  about  "survivability"  in  a  nuclear 
war. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23, 1980] 

Selectivx  Service  Told  Carter 

(By  George  C.  Wilson.  Staff  Writer) 

President  Carter's  plan  for  registering 
oung  men  and  women  for  the  draft  was 
ermed  "redundant  and  unnecessary"  by 
.he  Selective  Service  before  he  adopted  it 
according  to  an  internal  report  obtained 
yesterday. 

In  his  29-page  study  sent  to  the  White 
House,  Selective  Service  Director  Bernard 
D.  Rostker  said  his  agency  could  carry  out 
the  war  plans  without  resorting  to  register- 
ing people  in  advance  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Carter  ignored  this  advice.  His  call  for  reg- 
istering this  year  all  men  and  women  bom 
in  1960  and  1961,  has  touched  off  a  national 
controversy. 

Critics  of  Carter's  registration  decision  are 
demanding  that  the  administration  release 
the  report,  which  was  obtained  by  The 
Washington  Post.  The  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  and  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D- 
Colo.)  have  gone  so  far  as  to  file  papers 
imder  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
get  the  document. 

The  study,  dated  Jan.  16  and  stamped 
"draft"  copy  on  its  cover,  makes  these 
points,  which  are  sure  to  fuel  the  national 
debate  over  registration: 

Registering  people  after  a  national  emer- 
gency is  called,  rather  than  ahead  of  time  as 
Carter  has  decided  upon.  "Is  preferable" 
and  "should  substantially  exceed  defense  re- 
quirements, employs  the  fewest  num)>er  of 
full-time  personnel  and  costs  the  least." 

While  costs  and  staffing  should  not  be  the 
determining  factor,  the  reduced  delivery 
time  provided  by  other  options  is  redundant 
and  uimecessary. 

"The  post-mobilization  option"  [register- 
ing people  after  a  national  emergency  is 
called],  subject  to  field  testing  later  this 
year  and  the  international  situation  at  any 
time,  is  recommended  as  the  basis  for  an  ef- 
fective standby  Selective  Service." 

Requiring  people  to  register  at  their  local 
post  offices  before  an  emergency  occurs— 
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the  Carter  plan— would  save  only  seven  days 
over  Selective  Sendee's  recommendation. 

Under  the  Carter  plan,  the  first  draftees 
would  be  Inducted  within  10  days  after  an 
emergency  was  declared.  Selective  Service's 
walt-until-afterward  option  would  take  17 
days.  War  plans  call  for  getting  the  flrst 
people  inducted  within  30  days  of  mobiliza- 
tion. 

The  same  seven-day  difference  between 
the  Carter  and  Selective  Service  plans 
would  apply  to  the  Induction  of  the  first 
100,000  people— 26  days  versus  33  days  after 
mobilization.  The  Pentagon  wants  the  first 
100.000  within  60  days. 

Similarly,  Carter's  plan  would  save  only 
seven  days— 117  versus  124— in  getting  the 
first  650.000  people  to  training  camps.  Pen- 
tagon war  plans  call  for  getting  this  number 
Into  uniform  within  180  days,  leaving  a  com- 
fortable margin,  as  Selective  Service  sees  it. 

"We  believe  that  we  now  have  a  capability 
to  respond  In  an  emergency"  without  resort- 
ing to  advance  registration.  The  word  "now" 
is  underlined  in  the  report. 

Selective  Service  said  it  had  improved  its 
ability  to  act  by  streamlining  procedures 
and  working  out  arrangements  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  rush  into  registration 
if  an  emergency  occurs. 

"The  post-mobilization  option  is  by  far 
the  most  cost  effective,  and  least  intrusive, 
and  is  the  option  chosen  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice." 

John  White.  White  House  manpower 
chief,  confirmed  last  night  that  Selective 
Service's  Jan.  16  draft  report  came  to  him  as 
he  was  preparing  for  Carter  an  interagency 
report  on  registration.  But  the  text  of  the 
report  was  not  sent  in  that  form  to  the 
president.  White  said. 

"The  problem"  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice's recommendation.  White  said,  was  that 
it  assumed  that  "the  system  is  up  and  run- 
ning and  all  working  welL" 

"The  world  has  changed,"  he  continued. 
White  said  that  by  calling  for  registration, 
the  president  "is  indicating  to  the  world  our 
resolve." 

Also,  White  said.  "Carter  wanted  to  be 
sure  the  [Selective  Service]  system  would 
respond.  The  key  element  is  registration." 

A  spokesman,  for  Rostker  said  last  night 
that  the  study  included  the  caveat  that 
changed  world  conditions  might  require  ex- 
ercising some  option  other  than  post -emer- 
gency registration. 

Carter  called  for  draft  registration  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  on  Jan.  23,  de- 
claring that  "we  must  be  prepared  for  [thel 
possibility"  of  returning  to  the  draft. 

In  subsequent  elaborations.  Carter  said  he 
intends  to  register  women,  as  well  as  men.  It 
v/ill  take  congressional  legislation  to  register 
women,  but  Carter  can  order  the  registra- 
tion of  men  by  issuing  an  executive  order. 

Congress  seems  certain  to  reject  legisla- 
tion to  draft  women,  leaving  it  up  to  Carter 
to  order  the  registration  of  men  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  Selective  Service  has  not  set  a 
date  for  beginning  registration,  saying  only 
that  it  would  start  in  the  spring. 

The  next  formal  congressional  examina- 
tion of  the  Issue  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
when  a  House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
will  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  president's  re- 
quest for  money  to  gear  up  Selective  Service 
for  registration. 

The  administration  is  requesting  an  extra 
$21.9  million  for  fiscal  1980  and  $35.5  mil- 
Uon  for  fiscal  1981.* 
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ED  BEARD  SALUTES  OLYMPIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  magnifi- 
cent contributions  of  our  Olympic  ath- 
letes to  their  Nation.  Their  exemplary 
conduct,  team  spirit,  and  remarkable 
skills  were  of  inspiration  to  a  world  au- 
dience. 

Grit,  stamina,  and  strength  were  the 
Imprimatur  for  the  U.S.  competitors. 
The  imprecedented  five  gold  medals  of 
Eric  Heiden  and  the  excellence  of  our 
hockey  team  sparkle  at  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  a  litany  of  splendid  sports 
achievements. 

I  salute  our  participants  and  thank 
them  for  their  indelible  imprint  on  our 
memory.  The  realization  of  their 
dream  reserves  for  them  a  unique 
place  In  history  which  will  be  forever 
cherished  as  one  of  the  greatest 
American  Olympic  achievements.  For 
the  joy  they  brought  us  I  congratulate 
them.* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1980 
•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  annually  holds  a  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  throughout  our 
country.  Each  State  winner  Is  brought 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  present 
their  award  winning  essay  and  to  com- 
pete for  five  national  scholarships. 

This  year  the  contest  theme  was 
"My  Role  In  America's  Future."  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  very  fine  winning  essay 
from  Montana  written  by  Lori  '^"ar 
Hoffman  of  Glendive: 

Mt  Role  in  America's  PViure 
(By  Lori  Jean  Hoffman) 

I  am  an  American  .  .  .  therefore  I  have  a 
responsibility  in  preserving  and  developing 
the  land,  the  freedoms  and  the  heritage 
that  comes  with  being  a  citizen. 

One  of  the  chief  responsibilities  I  feel  is  to 
live  and  speak  this  love  of  country.  Perhaps 
it  sounds  like  a  trite  concern,  but  more  and 
more,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  creeping 
across  the  land,  a  feeling  of  being  "2nd 
best",  "tad  class",  or  "being  a  helpless, 
wasteful  giant".  I  see  In  my  role  as  an 
American— now  and  in  the  future— a  duty  to 
speak  up,  and  to  put  it  bluntly,  brag  about 
America  and  her  good,  generous  and  strong 
character.  This  is  not  to  deny  there  are 
weaknesses,  for  a  country  is  her  people  and 
therefore  subject  to  human  faults.  But  I 
feel  my  first  role  is  to  build  up  and  maintain 
a  tranquil  and  steady  dedication  to  Amer- 
ica—to put  country  ahead  of  self  and  to 
maintain  this  dedication  for  a  lifetime. 

I  beUeve,  to  a  degree,  the  times  make  the 
man— but  I  further  beUeve  the  man  makes 
the  times.  Pathetic,  tragic  examples  of  this 
age  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
at  present  It  is  essential  to  have  a  funda- 
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mental  belief  that  our  individual  role  is  val- 
uable to  preserve  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  as 
citizens. 

If  I  feel  a  sense  of  mission  to  my  country  I 
will  contribute  to  her  present  and  her 
future.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  idea,  it 
must  be  interpreted— it  must  be  acted  upon. 
For  if  flag  flying  and  patriotic  music,  al- 
though good,  distract  us  from  action  on 
meaningful  issues  we  are  not  meeting  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  and  there  may  be 
no  future. 

My  sense  of  mission  must  Involve  action- 
positive,  intelligent  action— from  being  law- 
abiding  to  being  vocal  and  if  possible  or  ap- 
propriate, actively  involved  in  the  govern- 
ing. 

An  active  role  is  what  brings  about  change 
and  if  I  and  others  with  the  same  beliefs 
don't  take  part— if  I  am  disinterested  and 
lazy— then  those  enemies  of  my  beliefs  will 
take  action.  If  I  ever  let  my  will  to  continue 
building  a  great  America  go  dormant,  the 
Seedoma  foughf  for  In  tHe  wist  win  have 
been  in  vain. 

For  as  earlier  Americans  built  and  pre- 
served this  country  for  me,  it  Is  necessary 
that  I  now  endeavor  to  help  maintain  a  free, 
strong  and  independent  country  for  my  chil- 
dren and  future  generations. 

I  have  as  much  responsibility  to  be  in- 
formed, to  obey  laws,  to  question  what  is 
happening  in  Congress  or  city  hall,  and  to 
vote  when  the  time  comes,  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  elected 
politician— because  I  am  no  less  a  citizen 
and  no  less  affected  by  what  happens  to  my 
country. 

I  see  my  role,  then  In  America's  future  as 
already  happening  and  it  is  this: 

To  get  an  education  and  stay  Informed  on 
all  meaningful  issues. 

To  obey  the  law  but  be  willing  to  work  for 
change  in  laws  that  are  not  good. 

To  vote  Intelligently  when  the  time  comes. 

To  express  my  opinions  when  I  feel  there 
is  a  need  for  this. 

To  act  on  beliefs  and  ideas  that  I  think 
are  for  our  country's  good. 

To  be  proud  of  what  v/e  have  accom- 
plished for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

To  work  for  change  where  needed. 

To  be  outraged  at  Injustice  that  endangers 
the  dignity,  equality  and  safety  of  all  men. 

To  sacrifice  when  sacrifice  is  called  for, 
knowing  that  the  good  of  the  nation  is  more 
Important  than  individual  wants. 

To  enjoy  this  country  .  .  .  her  culture,  her 
beauty,  her  music  and  entertainment,  and 
even  her  hamburgers,  and  finally. 

To  keep  and  spread  a  steadfast  faith,  hope 
and  trust  In  the  good  of  America. 

This  is  my  role— for  I  am  an  American.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday. 
February  24.  1980.  marked  the  62d  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia. After  a  victorious,  war  for  Inde- 
pendence, which  was  initiated  by  the 
aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Esto- 
nia proclaimed  herself  an  Independent 
republic  on  February  24.  1918.  Finally, 
after  years  of  German  rule  and  Rus- 
sian aggression,  a  democratic  system 
of  government  was  established.  They 
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exemplified  success  as  a  small  nation 
exulting  freedom  and  Justice. 

However,  it  was  only  for  a  short 
period  that  the  Estonians  were  able  to 
exercise  their  rights  to  self-determina- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  entered  the  re- 
public again  in  1940.  Since  then,  the 
Estonians  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  freedom.  Their  right  to  self-de- 
termination has  been  annihilated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  human  and  national  rights 
in  Russian-occupied  Estonia.  This  past 
Simday,  Estonians  throughout  the 
world  have  reaffirmed  their  determi- 
nation to  fight  for  the  restoration  of 
independence  for  their  homeland  and 
to  insure  peace  and  justice  within 
their  nation. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  annexation  of  Esto- 
nia or  the  other  Baltic  States  of  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  the  United  States  reiterate  its  re- 
spect and  concern  for  the  Estonian 
people  and  offer  once  again  our  moral 
support.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  GARY 
STUART  BELKIN,  NEW  YORK 
STATE  WINNER  IN  VETERANS 
OF  FOREIGN  WARS  "VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST" 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  the  winner  of  the  New 
York  State  "Voice  of  Democracy" 
scholarship  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  is  a  young 
man  from  my  Fourth  Congressional 
District.  Gary  Stuart  Belkin.  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  Belkin  of  Merrick, 
N.Y. 

I  congratulate  Gary  on  this  out- 
standing achievement,  which  is  only 
the  latest  accomplishment  in  a 
number  of  honors  won  by  this  talent- 
ed young  man.  He  Is  an  Eagle  Scout. 
and  was  named  Outstanding  Medical 
Explorer  Scout  In  Nassau  County  by 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
Gary  is  the  editor-in-chief  of  his 
school  yearbook  at  the  J.  F.  Kennedy 
High  School  in  Bellmore.  N.Y.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Honor  Soci- 
ety, and  vice  president  of  the  school's 
debate  team,  where  he  has  been 
named  an  outstanding  debater.  Gary 
has  won  the  DAR  Good  Citizenship 
Award,  the  Long  Island  Science  Con- 
gress Award  for  Meritorious  Work  on 
Independent  Research,  and  a  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  for  a  re- 
search project. 

Gary's  Voice  of  Democracy  entry, 
"My  Role  In  America's  Future."  dem- 
onstrates a  remarkable  depth  of 
thought  and  appreciation  of  American 
principles  and  their  promise  for  the 
future,  and  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation. Gary  Belkln's  vision  and 
his  commitment  to  carry  forward  the 
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principles  of  democracy,  justice,  and 
freedom  give  us  great  assurance  for 
the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  Gary  Belkln's  speech,  "My  Role  In 
America's  P\iture,"  be  entered  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
young  man's  thought-provoking  re- 
marks: 

My  Role  in  America's  Futdrx 
(By  Oary  Stuart  Belkin) 

What  is  my  role  in  America's  future?  The 
answer  Is  simple.  My  role  Is  no  different 
from  the  role  of  generations  of  Americans 
before  me.  My  role  is  no  different  from 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  our 
nation.  My  role  is  to  preserve  a  way  of  life 
that  is  envied  all  over  the  world.  It  is  to 
keep  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

I  am  the  product  of  our  cherished  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  of  her  soccesses  and  of  her  fail- 
ures. My  country's  goals  are  mine.  I  share 
her  aspirations  and  I  share  her  dreams.  I 
am  a  link  to  those  who  have  molded  her  his- 
tory. Tes,  I  am  America  and  my  future  is 
hers. 

Just  as  I  am  a  reflection  of  her  history 
and  ideals,  so  will  I  reflect  the  erreater  glory 
that  is  to  come,  the  history  that  is  yet  to  be 
written.  Just  as  I  am  the  patriot,  starving 
and  shivering  through  the  cold  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  so  will  I  be  the  keeper  of  the 
peace  in  the  years  ahead.  Just  as  I  am  the 
farmer  in  Kansas  feeding  our  Nation  and 
the  businessman  In  New  York  helping  to 
build  the  economy,  so  will  I  be  the  scientists 
and  technicians  creating  new  sources  of 
energy  to  keep  the  torch  of  democracy 
burning.  Just  as  I  carry  the  heritage  of 
George  Washington.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  so  will  I  be  among 
the  legislators  and  statesmen  working  to 
keep  this  country  strong.  Just  as  I  have 
fought  on  the  battlefields  with  men  who 
gave  their  life  for  this  country  in  times  of 
war,  so  shall  I  share  the  laurels  which  will 
come  to  those  who  bring  peace. 

I  will  go  to  wherever  liberty  is  threatened, 
wherever  people  cry  out  for  democracy.  Just 
as  I  traveled  in  the  hold  of  an  overloaded 
ship  bringing  immigrants  from  Europe,  so 
will  I  be  with  the  new  immigrants— Those 
escaping  the  bonds  of  tyranny  and  poverty. 
I  will  be  with  them  all.  The  rich,  poor, 
young,  and  old.  I  shall' be  with  the  farmer  in 
Iowa,  the  steelworker  In  Pittsburgh,  the  ex- 
ecutive in  New  York  and  the  rancher  in 
Texas.  For  they  are  the  true  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica, and  this  spirit  is  mine. 

In  the  past,  freedom  has  been  threatened 
Both  here  and  abroad,  both  In  peacetime 
and  wartime.  As  I  carry  the  heritage  of  the 
mlnutemen,  the  doughboys  and  the  0.1.8,  as 
I  carry  the  heritage  of  the  statesmen,  diplo- 
mats, and  ambassadors,  I  will  be  present 
when  our  country  faces  problems  in  the 
future.  For  as  much  as  I  am  America's  past 
and  her  present.  I  am,  above  all,  America's 
future.  I  am  a  future  that  will  defend  the 
oppressed  and  rise  up  against  the  oppres- 
sors. I  am  a  future  that  will  break  the  bonds 
of  poverty  and  ease  the  pain  of  misfortune. 
I  am  a  strong  and  confident  future,  bringing 
with  me  the  Ideals  and  values  of  the  past, 
values  we  must  all  carry  with  us  as  this 
country  faces  the  future.  For  we  are  Amer- 
ica. And  we  are  America's  future.* 
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ELECTRIFYING  THE  UPPER 
HARLEM  DIVISION 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  laCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1980,  marked  the  62d  anni- 
versary of  the  Estonian  Declaration  of 
Independence.  After  achieving  inde- 
pendence in  1918,  Estonia  enjoyed  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  self-determina- 
tion for  21  years,  only  to  have  It  bru- 
tally swept  away  in  1939  when  the 
Soviet  Union  coercea  the  indepena- 
ence-lnving  Estonian  Government 
Into  signing  a  defense  treaty.  The  Es- 
tonian leaders  signed  the  treaty  In 
fear  of  a  Soviet  invasion.  Their  fears 
were  weU  Justified.  Within  a  year  of 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union  tyrannized  the  Baltic  States:  Es- 
tonia. Lithuania,  and  Latvia.  The  inva- 
sion was  part  of  a  Stalin-Hitler  plot  to 
divide  Eastern  Europe.  As  Germany 
lost  the  war.  its  occupied  territories 
were  liberated.  The  Soviet  Union's 
were  not.  Thus  Estonia,  Lithuania, 
and  Latvia  have  all  suffered  the  tor- 
ment of  totalitarian  rule. 

Despite  the  Soviet  oppression,  the 
Baltic  people  continue  a  valiant  strug- 
gle against  their  tormentors.  Their 
most  recent  effort  was  an  appeal  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Stalin- 
Hitler  pact  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
appeal  was  signed  by  45  representa- 
tives of  the  three  Baltic  nations.  They 
fear,  however,  that  the  appeal  has 
fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

One  of  the  Estonian  peoples'  great- 
est dilemmas  today  Is  whether  or  not 
to  welcome  the  Olympics.  The  yacht- 
ing regatta  of  the  Olympic  games  is  to 
take  place  in  Tallinn,  the  capital  of 
Soviet-occupied  Estonia.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Estonians  welcome  the  in- 
ternational athletic  competition.  How- 
ever, they  iear  that  this  event  on  their 
soil  would  legitimize  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Our  Estonian  friends  yearn  for 
the  day  when  Olympic  games  will  be 
played  on  free  Estonian  soil.  But  for 
now,  they  stand  opposed,  for  they 
could  not  Justify  any  symbol  of  Soviet 
legitimacy  in  their  great  nation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Estonian  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, I  Join  with  my  Estonian 
friends  in  issuing  my  stongest  protest 
to  the  Soviet  Government  for  Its  op- 
pression and  denial  of  hiunan  rights, 
■uid  my  sincerest  hope  that  one  day 
the  great  nation  of  Estonia  will  once 
again  be  free.* 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  addressed  this  body  many  times 
concerning  the  need  to  adequately 
fund  commuter  rail  Improvements, 
using  as  an  example  the  Incredibly 
poor  condition  of  one  dilapidated 
diesel  line  In  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.— the  upper  portions  of  the 
Harlem  line  owned  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Transportation  Authority  and  run 
by  ConRail.  Despite  truly  unsafe  and 
unhealthy  conditions.  6.000  West- 
chester commuters  have  continued  to 
use  this  line  daily,  thereby  relieving 
the  county's  parkways  of  an  estimated 
3,500  cars  per  day. 

Earlier  this  month,  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  local.  State,  and 
Federal  officials  to  perform  the  long 
overdue  and  necessary  electrification 
of  the  Upper  Harlem  commuter  line. 
The  impetus  behind  the  drive  for  elec- 
trification has  been  the  Upper  Harlem 
Line  Commuter  Council  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  Frank  Gorham. 
the  former  chairman. 

Mr.  Gorham  wrote  the  following  ar- 
ticle on  electrifying  the  Upper  Harlem 
division  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber Issue  of  Westchester  Illustrated.  It 
Is  the  first  in  a  series  of  accounts  on 
the  issue.  Mr.  Gorham's  observatlpns 
of  the  problems  which  plague  the 
commuter  rail  system  in  Westchester 
County  are  also  applicable  to  many 
raU  mass  transit  systems  throughout 
the  country.  I  commend  Mr.  Gorham's 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Comnrnwo— EuLTRiFYmo  the  Uppe* 
Harlem  Division 

The  commuter  rail  system  of  Westchester 
County  affects  all  of  us.  Shortage  of  trains, 
standing  room  only,  and  lack  of  air  condi- 
tioning are  only  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  plagued  the  electrified  Harlem. 
Hudson,  and  New  Haven  lines  since  this 
summer,  the  results  of  additional  riders  and 
deferred  maintenance.  Less  apparent  to  the 
majority  of  commuters  are  the  grave  trou- 
bles of  the  non-electrified  upper  lines, 
whose  dlesel-electric  engines  and  trailer 
coaches  are  desperately  ill.  The  Upper 
Harlem.  Upper  Hudson,  and  some  New 
Haven  serviceanust  pool  equipment,  and  en- 
route  breakdowns  in  electrified  territory 
often  delay  the  modem  equipment  on  the 
same  tracks.  The  damaged  engines  and 
lower  top  speeds  of  the  diesels  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  performance  capabilities  of 
the  newer,  modem  trains. 

The  on-going  energy  crisis  has  brought 
many  driving  commuters  back  to  the  trains. 
On  the  upper  lines  they  have  found  crowd- 
ed conditions  in  the  ancient  and  often  filthy 
coaches,  and  delays  of  more  than  an  hour 
are  common.  They  have  also  suffered  un- 
coupllngs  enroute,  engines  on  fire,  unllght- 
ed  cars,  filthy  or  inoperative  toilets,  leaking 
windows  and  roofs,  broken  doors  and  tom 
or  broken  seats. 
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S<xne  conunutera  hAve  returned  to  their 
cars,  driving  to  the  clactrified  lines  to  ride 
in  modem  equipment,  following  other  tegu- 
lar commuters  who  have  alresuiy  abandoned 
the  diesels.  Both  are  now  adding  to  the 
crowding  on  the  lower  lines. 

The  truth  is  that  age  and  laclc  of  proper 
maintenance  have  brought  the  trains  to  the 
brink  of  extinction.  The  Upper  Harlem  Is  at 
the  greatest  risk,  since  it  is  an  appendage  to 
the  system,  lacking  in  mainline  freight  and 
passenger  service.  Conrall.  MTA,  NY  State 
DOT,  Westchester  County  and  the  Upper 
Harlem  Commuter  Council  all  agree  that 
much  of  the  present  equipment  cannot  con- 
tinue in  service  beyond  the  very  near 
future.  This,  combined  with  uncertain 
sources  of  funding  for  replacements,  leads 
many  to  fear  the  eventual  total  demise  of 
service. 

The  effects  of  the  declining  service  are  al- 
ready being  felt  in  the  pocketbook.  The  real 
estate  market  finds  prosp^tive  buyers 
avoiding  the  area.  Corporations  take  the 
commute  into  account  in  office  location  de- 
cisions. Unnecessary  gasoline  Is  being  con- 
sumed by  those  driving  to  work  or  to  the 
lower  lines.  Business  appointments  are 
being  missed  and  sales  are  being  lost.  Fami- 
lies of  commuters  are  being  affected  by  ag- 
gravated and  exhausted  spouses. 

If  the  Upper  Harlem  dies,  its  6,000  daily 
commuters  would  require  two  additional 
lanes  of  traffic  on  Westchester's  parkways 
to  drive  to  New  York  City.  Obviously,  most 
would  opt  for  the  adjacent  or  lower  rail 
lines,  thereby  completely  clogging  parking 
lots  and  Jamming  the  electrified  lines  with 
additional  standees. 

Management  and  money  are  two  sources 
of  the  illness.  MTA  allocates  its  money  on  a 
crisis  basis  to  those  wheels  which  squeak 
the  loudest.  The  relatively  small  number  of 
Upper  Harlem  commuters  have  historically 
been  unable  to  get  their  fair  share  of  the  re- 
sources, and  without  electrification  they 
cannot  utilize  the  more  modem  equipment 
purchased  for  the  lower  riders  who  out- 
number them  ten  to  one.  With  the  highly 
specialized  FL-9  diesels  and  new  trailer 
coaches  no  longer  available  from  any  U.S. 
manufacturer,  commuters  now  face  a  con- 
tinuing cycle  of  rebuilt  engines  and  refur- 
bished former  electric  coaches. 

Governor  Carey  has  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  use  1979  "Energy  Conservation 
Through  Improved  Transportation  Bond 
Act"  funds  to  electrify  the  Upper  Harlem 
line,  but  only  if  the  Act  is  passed  in  the  No- 
vember referendum,  and  requested  federal 
funds  are  not  forthcoming  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  But.  it  is  up  to  all  of  the  residents 
of  Westchester  County  to  insist  that  the 
commitment  be  fulfilled.  Real  benefits  will 
flow  to  the  entire  county,  and  particularly 
to  the  other  lines'  commuters  when  the 
Upper  Harlem  is  Improved.  Without  broad 
support  from  the  county's  residents,  a  per- 
petuation of  the  present  disgraceful  decay 
will  result  in  the  death  of  the  service.  We 
have  the  ability  to  prevent  that. 


The  Five  Worst  Trains  of  the  Upper 

Harlem  Line 

(By  Harry  Dyer) 

During  recent  months,  there  have  been 
numerous  incidents  of  late,  terminated  and 
cancelled  inbound  traino.  Following  is  a  list 
of  the  five  worst  trains  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  delays  and  total  time  in  transit  (over  a 
recent  30-day  period).  Note:  trains  delayed 
or  cancelled  because  of  tropical  storm  navid 
are  not  included. 

Train  No.  983.  Lv  OCT  6:27  (pm).  3  times, 
A'/i  hrs.  total. 

Train  No.  944,  Due  COT  9:31  (am),  9 
times.  3  hrs.,  10  min.  total. 
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Train  No.  942,  Due  OCT  9:10  (am),  9 
times,  3  hrs.  total. 

Train  No.  963,  Lv  OCT  5:17  (pm),  6  times, 
87  min.  total. 

Train  No.  908,  Due  OCT  7:14  (am),  6 
times.  82  min.  total.* 
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REQUEST  TO  CHRISTIANS 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


BOROUGHS    ASSOCIATION    COM- 
PLETES 30TH  YEAR  OP  SERVICE 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
ments—local. State,  and  Federal- 
working  together  Is  a  fundamental 
concept  that  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  success  of  our  democratic  proc- 
ess. No  one  can  deny  it.  No  one  can  de- 
stroy it.  No  one  person  can  tear  what 
so  many  have  built. 

But  it— the  interaction  between  gov- 
ernments—can be  strengthened.  It  can 
and  does  grow.  One  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  progression  can 
be  seen  in  the  Westmoreland  County 
Boroughs  Association,  now  celebrating 
its  30th  anniversary.  An  organization 
that  got  its  beginning  when  a  group  of 
Westmoreland  County  representatives 
banded  together  at  a  meeting  of  thei 
State  Association  of  Boroughs,  has 
steadily  progressed  and  has  estab- 
lished its  effectiveness  in  aiding  its 
members.  At  the  Borough  Associ- 
ation's inception  in  1948.  15  boroughs 
were  represented.  Today,  its  member- 
ship includes  37  boroughs  and  the  pos- 
sibility for  growth  is  apparent. 

By  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Bor- 
oughs, the  Westmoreland  Association 
has  accomplished  countless  achieve- 
ments to  better  local  communities. 
Those  achievements  include  the  cre- 
ation and  adoption  of  borough  legisla- 
tion, increased  efficiency  of  the  local 
govrtimients,  procurement  of  Federal 
and  State  assistance  to  maintain  and 
construct  projects,  and  generation  of 
revenues  to  support  and  expand  essen- 
tial services. 

However,  most  importantly,  we  must 
remember  that  none  of  these  efforts 
would  have  been  possible  without  the 
sincere  dedication  of  the  Westmore- 
land Association's  membership.  These 
fine  people  have  given  their  time, 
talent,  knowledge,  and  leadership 
abilities  to  heed  the  organization's  suc- 
cess and  progress. 

It  is  the  outstanding  efforts  of  these 
individuals  that  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  congratulate  them  and  wish 
them  success  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors. May  they  always  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  local  governments  and 
thus  the  success  of  our  democratic 
process.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  k 
Members  should  recall,  seven  memben 
of  two  Russian  Pentecostal  Christiai. 
families  have  been  staying  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  since  June  27, 
1978.  21  months  ago,  when  they  broke 
through  Soviet  police  lines  to  gain  en- 
trance to  our  E]mbassy  in  hopes  of  es- 
caping religious  persecution  by  emi- 
grating to  the  United  States.  The  Sovi- 
ets still  have  not  gotten  smart  enough 
to  realize  it  would  be  in  their  own  best 
self  -  interest  to  let  these  and  other  re- 
ligious people  who  desire  to  do  so,  to 
leave.  Apparently  they  have  not  real- 
ized that  as  yet. 

In  the  meantime,  the  seven  members 
of  the  Vashchenko  and  Chmykhlov 
families  are  making  the  best  of  it  in 
their  small  embassy  quarters— with  a 
minimum  of  outside  contacts.  Recent- 
ly, one  of  my  constituents.  Mrs.  Ba- 
bette  Wampold  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
who  is  active  in  the  fight  to  free  the 
religious  persecuted  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  received  a  letter  from  Lidia 
Vashchenko,  one  of  the  seven.  She 
wrote  about  the  plight  of  Andrei  Sa- 
kharov,  the  Russian  human  rights 
leader  who  has  been  sent  into  internal 
exile  to  eliminate  him  from  the 
human  rights  struggle.  Mrs.  Vash- 
chenko also  pleads  for  us  not  to  forget 
those  who  are  existing  under  religious 
and  political  persecution,  such  as  Sa- 
kharov.  Her  letter,  addressed:  Request 
to  Christians  Around  the  World,  fol- 
lows: 
Request  to  Christians  Around  the  World 

You  shall  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil;  nor  shall  you  bear  witness  in  a  suit, 
turning  aside  after  multitude,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent Justice.— Exodus  23-2. 

With  these  words  from  the  Bible  I  would 
lilte  to  characterize  A.  D.  Sakharov. 

He  does  not  forsake  the  truth,  although 
there  are  so  few  who  maintain  it  in  my 
country  and  the  oppression  is  difficult  for 
them  to  bear. 

He  does  not  know  of  God  as  we  Christians 
know  Him,  but  he  has  been  trying  to  gain 
protection  for  Christians  In  the  USSR  be- 
cause God  is  able  to  work  his  will  even 
through  those  who  do  not  recognize  Him. 

His  influence  has  been  a  means  of  protec- 
tion for  Christians  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
KGB.  He  has  been  a  fighter  for  the  rights 
of  the  suffering  people  of  this  country  and 
he  does  not  deserve  any  punishment  by  the 
Soviets  government. 

We  saw  him  twice  when  we  were  in  the  re- 
ception room  of  the  Consulate  Sectloa  The 
first  time  he  came  up  to  us  and  found  out 
what  was  happening  and  why  we  were  here? 

(None  of  the  leaders  of  AUCECB-the 
■Russian  Baptist  Church"  came  to  talk  with 
us  about  our  situation  during  the  time  that 
we  have  been  here,  but  A.  D.  Sakharov  has 
truly  been  a  good  Samaritan). 

We  told  him  about  our  situation  but  he 
was  not  able  to  advise  us  because  he  could 
not  forsee  a  possible  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems. Many  others  would  like  to  see  us  freed 
but  they  also  can  offer  little  advice  because 
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public  opinion  in  the  West  is  the  only  tool 
which  we  have  against  Soviet  tyranny  and 
we  ourselves  have  no  control  over  that. 

We  asked  him  to  intercede  on  our  t>ehalf 
before  the  Soviets  and  he  promised  to  write 
a  letter  to  Brezhnev.  Also  he  warned  us  that 
he  would  not  receive  an  answer  for  this 
letter  from  Brezhnev  because  he  never  re- 
ceived answers  for  any  of  his  other  letters. 

His  next  visit  to  the  Embassy  (we  still 
wei^  sitting  on  the  divans  in  the  reception 
room  of  the  Consulate)  we  found  out  that 
he  wrote  the  letter  and  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive any  response. 

Now  I  feel  that  it  is  our  obligation  to 
come  forward  and  speak  out  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  a  fine  person  who  had  so  many 
times  protected  others. 

When  Christ's  help  was  needed  by  the 
centurion  who  did  not  believe  in  God  the 
people  went  to  his  defense  and  said  to 
Christ,  "He  is  worihy  to  have  you  do  this 
for  him,  for  he  loves  our  nation."  Luke  7,  4- 
5.  Therefore  we  are  turning  to  all  the  Chris- 
tians around  the  World— he  is  worthy  that 
you  raise  your  voices  for  his  protection  and 
also  for  the  protection  of  many  of  the  other 
suffering  Christians  such  as  Dmitrii  Dudko 
and  the  many  many  others. 

They  wait  for  your  help!  Listen  to  them  at 
last!  You  who  have  remained  silent  so  long 
and  please,  help  those  who  already  been 
hearing  and  helping. 

With  the  disappearance  of  such  people 
the  world  has  lost  very  good  and  honest 
people  from  its  ranks  and  it  t>ecomes  harder 
and  harder  to  live  when  Justice  and  good 
people  are  flouted  and  because  of  acts  of 
violence  they  are  no  longer  present  on  this 
planet. 

And  those  who  are  acquainted  with  thfe 
friendly  embraces  of  the  KGB,  know  that 
they  watch  the  reaction  however  big  or 
small  and  then  they  wait  for  the  convenient 
moment  to  smother. 

Therefore  be  courageous,  look  truth  in 
t.'ic  eyes,  and  understand  the  menacing  re- 
ality of  the  situation. 

May  God  help  you' 

Lidia  Vashchenko, 
Embassy  of  the  United  States. 

January  27, 1980.* 


HOBART  ROWEN  AGAIN  WARNS 
OF  ECONOMIC  DRIFT  DANGERS 


HON.  PAUL  C.  SIMON 

of  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF' REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
umnist who  has  again  and  again  point- 
ed out  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  pres- 
ent administration's  economic  policies 
is  Hobart  Rowen  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  evening  before  his  column  ap- 
peared I  wrote  my  weekly  column  for 
the  newspapers  in  my  district  and  said 
somewhat  the  same  thing  as  his 
column  of  February  21  said,  only  my 
writing  said  it  less  eloquently. 

The  time  for  drift  is  past.  The  time 
for  action  is  now. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting 
the  Hobart  Rowen  column  and  my 
column  in  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues, in  case  any  missed  reading  his 
column,  and  In  the  remote  event  that 
any  of  my  colleagues  might  be  inter- 
ested in  my  comments  on  the  same 
subject: 
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CAKm's  Two  Ecohokic  OpnoNs 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Quietly— although  officials  won't  admit 
anything  publicly— the  Carter  administra- 
tion is  reexamining  its  anti-inflation  posture 
to  see  where  It  might  be  made  more  credible 
within  the  next  30  to  60  days  or  so.  In  part, 
this  is  a  response  to  presidential  candidate 
Ted  Kennedy's  blistering  attack  on  Carter's 
economics  and  the  senator's  call  for  wage 
and  price  controls. 

But  it  is  also  a  response  to  the  reality  of  a 
deteriorating  situation  in  which  inflation  is 
getting  worse,  instead  of  subsiding  as  Carter 
had  promised. 

A  high  official  who  would  not  risk  being 
quoted  by  name  admits:  "We  obviously  can't 
go  on  this  way  much  longer.  The  (adminis- 
tration] policy  Just  isn't  adequate." 

In  his  Economic  Report  and  Budget  Mes- 
sages Just  three  weeks  ago,  the  president 
had  predicted  a  decline  in  the  consumer  in- 
flation rate  from  13.3  percent  In  1979  to  10.6 
percent  his  year.  But  the  producer  (whole- 
sale) price  index  Increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  20.7  percent  in  January,  foreshadowing 
further  pressure  on  consumer  prices. 

There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  wage  and  price  controls,  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program,  is  gaining  new  re- 
spectability from  private  persons  with  au- 
thentic "establishment"  credentials.  This 
would  not  t>e  the  case  if  the  administration 
could  point  to  a  meaningful  anti-inflation 
policy  of  its  own. 

The  "policy"  has  been  to  let  things  drift- 
relying  on  the  Fed's  tight-money  measures 
to  produce  a  mild  recession  that  would  slow 
down  the  pace  of  inflation.  That,  coupled 
with  a  prayer  that  OPEC  will  not  raise 
prices  as  precipitously  this  year  as  in  1979, 
is  all  that  the  Carter's  administration  has 
had  to  offer. 

Clearly,  President  Carter  would  not  relish 
the  need  to  confess,  in  the  middle  of  a  polit- 
ical campaign— and  with  the  ink  on  the 
paper  hardly  dry— that  his  January  analysis 
of  the  economy  needs  to  be  Junked.  But  a 
policy  reversal  can  conveniently  be  blamed 
either  on  the  need  for  more  defense  spend- 
ing to  counter  the  Russians,  or  on  the  next 
OPEC  price  increase,  when  it  comes. 

There  are  really  only  two  options  open  to 
Carter,  according  to  Insiders.  The  first, 
more  bold  and  less  likely  because  Kennedy 
has  embraced  controls,  would  be  to  adopt 
the  rationale  offered  him  by  economist 
Barry  Bosworth,  Brookings  President  Bruce 
MacLaury,  New  York  banker  Felix  Rohatyn 
and  others:  massive  inflation  has  been 
caused  by  a  series  of  "shocks."  and  its  mo- 
mentum can  be  broken  only  by  a  new  shock. 
But  a  political  consensus  for  controls  is  not 
yet  established— merely  gaining  strength. 

The  second  approach  would  be  to  try  to 
make  the  existing  "volimtary  guioelines" 
stronger.  One  possibility  under  discussion  is 
to  require  "pre-notification"  of  proposed 
wage  and  price  increases.  Whether  this 
would  do  much  to  restore  any  faith  in  a 
guidelines  system  that  now  will  permit  an 
April  steel-industry  wage  settlement  run- 
ning over  11.5  percent  (including  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment)  is  doubtfuL' 

There  is  also  talk  in  Carter's  Economic 
Policy  Group,  led  by  Treasury  Secretary  O. 
William  Miller,  of  trying  to  make  fiscal 
policy  tougher.  A  principal  and  legitimate 
complaint  about  the  Carter  budget  is  that  it 
is  much  looser  than  was  portrayed  by  the 
administration  last  month. 

Without  any  real  tightness  on  the  fiscal 
side,  all  of-  the  burden,  of  course,  has  fallen 
on  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  last  Friday 
raised  the  discount  rate  to  13  percent,  a  new 
record.  That  was  done  with  no  real  convic- 
tion that  the  higher  interest  rates  thus  gen- 
erated tluoughout  the  economy  will  do  any- 
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thing  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  «""itk?n 
"We  simply  had  to  do  sometbinc.''  a  Fed 
official  said  half-apologetically.  balf-belp- 
lessly. 

But  even  in  the  poUcy  vacuum  created  by 
Carter,  the  Fed  has  options  other  than  an 
ever-higher  interest  rate  that  will  plunge 
the  nation  into  deep  recession. 

For  example,  despite  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker"!  opposition,  the  Fed  should  consid- 
er direct  allocation  of  credit,  as  niggested  t>y 
a  wide  range  of  pe(K>Ie  miming  from  Ro- 
hatyn to  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
Jerry  Brown  of  California.  Even  at  present 
high  interest  rates,  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
courage borrowing  for  speculation  and  leas- 
productive  investments  that  help  feed  the 
inflationary  cycle. 

So  far,  the  Carter  administration's  public 
posture  has  been  to  try  to  muddle  through, 
promising  that  things  will  get  better.  But 
there  is  no  objective  reason  to  believe  that 
story  any  more.  In  an  economy  out  of  con- 
trol, as  this  one  is,  there  is  a  greater  risk  in 
avoiding  drastic  steps  than  in  taking  them. 

Intlatioii  Czar  Needs  Clout 
(By  Paul  Simon) 

The  news  that  the  Producer  Price  Index 
Jumped  more  in  January  than  in  any  month 
since  1975  is  not  good.  It  means  more  and 
higher  inflation. 

I  have  no  sense  that  we  are  doing  any- 
thing much  about  it.  Many  believe  that  in- 
flation is  like  the  weather,  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do  about  it.  In  fact,  inflation  is  99% 
created  by  human  beings  and  can  be  cor- 
rected by  human  beings. 

I  have  periodically  outlined  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  fight  inflation. 

I  could  once  again  outline  steps  the  Presi- 
dent—who must  lead  in  this  battle,  but  so 
far  has  declined— must  take  to  conquer  In- 
flation. I  don't  sense  those  steps,  which  are 
not  any  secret,  have  much  appeal,  particu- 
larly in  an  election  year. 

But  one  thing  he  could  do  that  he  should 
see  the  necessity  of  doing,  and  which  the 
American  people  could  understanct  give 
some  power  to  Dr.  Alfred  Kahn.  the  so- 
called  "Inflation  czar." 

Dr.  Kahn  is  an  able  economist  who  knows 
what  needs  to  be  done.  He  is  given  the  title 
of  inflation  czar,  but  no  muscle.  For  exam- 
ple, he  issues  statements  about  the  errors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  why  that 
agency's  actions  spur  inflation,  but  as  far  as 
I  can  see  no  one  in  that  branch  of  govern- 
ment—also under  presidential  control— pays 
any  attention. 

He  is  an  articulate  showpiece  who  looks 
great  holding  the  anti-inflation  flag,  but  hia 
base  of  support  is  limited  and  regularly 
eroded. 

What  Dr.  Kahn  says  is  heard  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  so  are  the  voices  of  William  Miller, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Charles 
Schultze,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  and  others. 

And  the  President,  who  appears  ill  at  ease 
entering  discussions  on  economic  issues,  lis- 
tens to  them  all  and  I  sense— perhaps  inac- 
curately—does not  know  whose  advice  to 
follow,  what  to  do,  so  he  tries  to  find  some 
middle  groimd  in  all  of  the  advice,  and  then 
acts  with  hesitancy  and  without  confidence. 

The  President's  actions  are  not  likely  to 
change  unless  he  really  recognizes  the  hor- 
rors of  this  inflation  and  the  damage  it  will 
do  to  the  country— and  then  puts  someone 
in  charge  to  do  something  about  it.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Dr.  Kahn  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent choice.  But  If  he  does  not  have  confi- 
dence in  him,  name  someone  else. 

I  am  not  supporting  President  Carter  for 
the  Democratic  nomination,  in  part  because 
of  the  drift  I  sense  on  this  issue. 
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But  he  is  likely  to  be  the  nominee  of  my 
party  as  things  stand  now,  and  unless  he 
tackles  inflation,  he  will  be  a  weak  candi- 
date. 

But  far  more  important  than  that,  unless 
he  gets  hold  of  this— and  Congress  and  the 
people  back  him  up— the  nation  will  be 
weakened. 

And  so  I  wish  him  well  in  this  fight 

He  must  first  recognize  that  he  really  can 
do  something  about  inflation.  I  am  not  sure 
he  understands  that. 

Second,  he  must  realize  that  so  long  as  he 
does  not  provide  leadership,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  no  choice  but  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  only  way  they  can;  tight 
money  and  higher  interest  rates. 

Third,  because  Jimmy  Carter  is  mortal 
and  cannot  be  on  top  of  everything  (though 
he  does  a  remarluble  Job  in  keeping  on  top 
of  government  details),  one  of  his  areas  of 
weakness  is  economics.  Knowing  that,  he 
had  better  hand  that  problem  to  someone 
he  trusts  and  then  really  back  up  that 
person. 

We  will  all  be  better  off  if— and  when— 
that  happens.* 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  AWARD 
OP  RECOGNITION 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opmssouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  March  2,  1980,  J  will  have  the 
distinct  honor  of  presenting  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  Award 
of  Recognition  to  three  young  men  in 
my  district.  Doug  Hawley,  Greg 
Sprigg,  and  Kyle  Naylor  are  being  rec- 
ognized and  honored  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  their  extraordinary  per- 
sonal actions  in  saving  the  life  of  their 
football  coach.  Cecil  Naylor. 

Through  their  quick  actions  these 
young  men  were  able  to  move  Coach 
Naylor  from  the  site  of  a  tractor  acci- 
dent and  get  him  to  a  hospital  for 
treatment.  Medical  authorities  indicat- 
ed that  the  quick  action  saved  Coach 
Naylor  from  Jeopardy  of  a  much  more 
serious  condition. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  these 
young  men  be  recognized  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  with  its  highest 
award.  I  am  proud  to  Join  that  organi- 
zation in  extending  my  congratula- 
tions to  Doug  Hawley.  Gregg  Sprigg. 
and  Kyle  Naylor.9 


DEFINING  THE  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  OUT  OF  EXISTENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  movement  imderway  to  de- 
clare that  any  two  or  more  people  who 
choose  to  live  together  constitute  a 
"family."  Under  this  so-called  Family 
of  Choice  fraud,  any  group  of  people 
who  live  together  would  be  as  legiti- 
mate in  the  eyes  of  Government  as 
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people  who  are  Joined  by  marriage,  by 
adoption,  or  by  blood  relation.  A  home 
consisting  of  parents  and  their  bom  or 
adopted  children  would  be  the  same  as 
a  homosexual  couple  or  a  commime, 
from  a  legal  standpoint,  if  their  radi- 
cal ideas  prevail. 

According  to  Carol  Kleinman  In  the 
January  20  Chicago  Tribune,  every- 
one—whether nuclear,  single  parent, 
brother  and  sister,  or  homosexual 
couple— said  the  same  thing:  "We  are 
family."  Under  the  "Family  of 
Choice"  approach,  we  would  stop  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  marriage, 
having  or  adopting  children,  and  kin- 
ship as  special,  basic,  vital  foundations 
of  our  society.  Anybody  who  said  "We 
are  family"  would  be  family.  I  would 
like  to  serve  notice  that  I,  for  one,  will 
fight  this  diseased  distortion  of  our 
most  sacred  institution  until  we  are  rid 
of  it. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the 
"Family  of  Choice"  advocates,  their 
definition  would  include  Jim  Jones' 
"family"  and  Charlie  Manson's 
"family."  Both  of  these  groups  consti- 
tuted a  group  of  people  living  together 
voluntarily.  Manson's  and  Jones'  fol- 
lowers always  said  "we  are  family." 
While  I  neither  understand  nor  con- 
done their  actions.  I  do  not  propose  to 
persecute  or  harass  homosexuals  who 
live  together,  but  I  believe  that  a  soci- 
ety which  gives  a  homosexual  house- 
hold the  same  legal  standing  as  a  true, 
traditional  family  is  committing  sui- 
cide. 

The  Government  is  already  doing  all 
it  can  to  destroy  the  family.  We  are 
making  it  economically  impossible  for 
a  large  number  of  our  young  people  to 
have  and  raise  families  decently  by 
crushing  taxation,  by  breaking  up  of 
neighborhoods  by  busing,  by  anti- 
family  biases  in  textbooks,  by  Federal 
hara^ment  of  Independent  religious 
schools,  by  encouraging  abortion,  by 
taxing  married  couples  more  than  sin- 
gles living  together  outside  of  wedlock, 
by  borrowing  all  the  money  that 
should  be  building  homes  to  finance 
the  Federal  deficit,  and  by  driving  reli- 
gion out  of  our  public  life.  Now  the 
"Family  of  Choice"  advocates  seem  to 
want  to  complete  the  destruction  by 
simply  defining  the  nuclear  family  out 
of  existence.  If  President  Carter's  up- 
coming White  House  conference  re- 
fuses to  give  official  sanction  to  this 
warped  definition,  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  grassroots  pro- 
family  activists  who  so  far  have  had  to 
fight  Mr.  Carter's  appointees  every 
step  of  the  way. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  moti- 
vates "Family  of  Choice"  advocates. 
Frankly,  I  don't  care  what  motivates 
them.  To  destroy  the  family  is  to  de- 
stroy America.  We  must  fight  this 
mentality,  and  all  the  powers  behind 
it.  Just  as  we  fight  any  other  disease, 
or  any  other  enemy.9 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title   IV   of   Senate   Resolution   4. 

agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
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4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occtir. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  conunlttee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  26.  1980,  may  be  foimd  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 
fkbruary  27 

8:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
ChHiles  B.  Winberry,  Jr.,  to  be  DJ5. 
district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  North  Carolina. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  programs  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  HEW. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2199,  2258, 
2264,  2277,  and  2315.  bills  to  alleviate 
the  economic   impact  of  the  -Soviet 
grain  embargo  on  American  farmers. 
324  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  pro- 
posed Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238,  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 

'Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational .  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Armed  Services 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
S.  2294,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Department  of  De- 

212  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  of  rental  housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1934,  proposed 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  to  E^nergy  Act. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Ptorelgn  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  Southwest  Asia: 
The  U.S. -Soviet  Context 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1839, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  programs  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

1:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting  to  discuss  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropiations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

'  S-126,  Capitol 

Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Marvin  Weisman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Bolivia;  Guy  F.  Erb,  of 
California,  to  be  Deputy  Director,  U.S. 
International   Development   Coopera- 
tion Agency;  and  David  Bronhelm,  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  Associate  Director 
for  Policy  and  Budget.  U.S.  Interna- 
tional      Development       Cooperation 
Agency. 

S-1 16,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  to  receive  testimony  from 
public  witnesses  on  programs  admlnis- 
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tered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
HEW. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1188,  to  revise 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

412  Russell  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

•Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  In  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  future  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Community   Services  Administration, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subc  ^  nmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
S.  2294.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

212  Russell  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Sul)commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  flood 
insurance  program  and  the  crime  and 
riot-reinsurance  program  of  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Adminis- 
tration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EInergy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
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'  To  continue  bearlngi  on  8.  1934.  pro- 
posed Municipal  Solid  Waste  to 
Energy  Act. 

3110  Dirkaen  BuOdlnf 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  budget;  and  8. 
350.  351.  748.  and  700.  Ulli  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  avallaMUty, 
through  private  tnsiiranoe  carriers,  of 
basic  health  Insurance  at  reasonable 
premium  charges. 

3221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  U.S.  military 
caiMblUtles     and     requirements     tn 
Southwest  Asia. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlBg 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearintfi  on  8.  240,  proposed 
Federal  Computer  Systems  Protection 
Act. 

6226  Dliksen  BuQding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  1839.  autbraizing  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act 

4232  Dirkaen  BuOding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2223,  to  allow 
members  of  Indian  tribes  to  transfer 
restricted  Indian  lands  to  heirs  who 
are  not  member  of  the  reservation 
where  the  land  is  located. 

457  Russell  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  resimie  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  3979,  to  modify  and  ease 
certain  Federal  laws  restricting  com- 
mercial transactions  between  Indians 
and  Federal  employees;  and  to  begin 
markup  of  S.  1998,  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain public  lands  to  be  held  tn  trust  by 
the  U.S.  for  the  Tule  River  Indian 
Tribe;  S.  2055,  to  establish  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon;  S.  1466  and 
2155.  biUs  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  Judgment  funds  to  the  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Indians. 

457  RusseU  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Latwr-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  libraries  and 
Information  Serrices,  Corporation  for 
Public     Broadcasting,     Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. Mine  Safety  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
S-128.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Library  of  Congress 
and  Congressional  Research  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget 

6202  Dirksen  BuUdinc 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resimie  hearings  on  8.  2284,  proposed 
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ledsUUve  duuter  govemlns  the  Intel- 
ligmce  actlTlties  of  the  Dnited  SUtes. 
5110  Dliiuen  BuOding 
2:30  pjn. 
Foreign  Rel&tions 

International  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  mone- 
tary issues  Including  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  quota  increase. 

4221  Dli^sen  Buflding 
3:00  pjn. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  Audit  Report  of 

the  Inspector  Ooieral  of  the  General 

Services  Administration  on  lease  pn> 

Vectuses  for  certain  public  buildings. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


FEBRUARY  29 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2238.  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  S.  2240.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Revenue  Sharing,  Intergovemment  Reve- 
nue Impact,  and  Economic  Problems 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  general 
revenue  sharing  extension. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
legislation. 

2221  Dirksen  building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

*Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  and  DA  Army  cemeter- 
lal  expenses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  TransporUtlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  21t6,  proposed 
Northeast  Corridor  Completion  Act. 

457  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourxxs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  report 
entitled  "Energy  In  Transition:  1985- 
2010"  of  the  Committee  on  Nuclear 
and  Alternative  Energy  Systems 
(CONAES)  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

.  3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
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within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
wHl  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Ftorelgn  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
future  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

S-116,  Capitol 

MARCH  3 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L.  94- 
142). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2290  and  S.  2291, 
bills  to  extend  and  improve  the  regula- 
tions implementing  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act,  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  information  to  deter- 
mine whether  depository  institutions 
are  fuUilllng  their  obligation  to  serve 
housing  needs  of  their  communities. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  S.  568,  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  women  in 
scientific,  professional,  and  technical 
careers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee  ■ 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 
1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  4 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Envu-onment  and  Public  Works 

Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 


Fehrmry  25,  1980 

Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  Joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and  sale 
treatment  of  tuuiardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  legislation. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2224.  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing for  th»  solar  energy  and  energy 
conservation  loan  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  public 
service  Jobs,  special  youth  programs, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  Jobs  for  the  elder- 
ly. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
the  Copyright  Royalty  TribunaL 

8-146,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
i!.nt:rKy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 


11:301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
manpower  training  programs,  private 
sector   Initiatives,   SUte  employment 
security  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dh-ksen  Building 

BCARCHS 

9H)0a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021.  and 
2218,  bills  to  provide  career  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth:  and  S.   1312,  proposed  Work 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2181. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1982  to  assist  States  in  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  programs;  S. 
1882.  to  provide  for  the  control  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  to  explore  the  preser- 
vation of  wildlife  on  an  international 
level;  and  to  consider  those  matters 
and  programs  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to 
submitting  its  views  and  budgetary 
recommendations  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Admliilstiatlon.  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Conunerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunisslon. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2248,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

235  Russell  BuQding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's   Jurisdiction   with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
—  "» nirksen  Building 
1:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
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Employment  Standards  Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
President's  Committee  on  Employ 
ment  of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopoly,  and  Business  Rights 
Subccmmittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business  on  S. 
2251,  to  prohibit  restrictions  on  th( 
use  of  credit  Instruments  In  the  pur- 
chase of  gasohoL 

Room  to  be  annoimced 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Antitrust.  Mo- 
nopoly, and  Business  Rights  on  the 
substance  of  S.  2251,  to  prohibit  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  credit  instru- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  gasohoL 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  6 
8:90  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2249,  to  increase 
the  minimum  level  of  price  support  on 
quota  peanuts  for  the  1980  and  1981 
crops. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1312.  pro- 
posed Work  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  those  matters  and  programs 
which  faU  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  Its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  IS. 

4200  Dlricsen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  faU  within  its 
legislative  Jtiriadlction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wUl  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  15. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreiim  Operatl<His  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration 
and  Nelghbwhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
1223  DlitSNi  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
•Housing  and  Uiten  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
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1985  for  the  urban  mass  tranqxHta- 
tlon  program. 

S302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  Its  views  and  budg- 
etary reoommendatloas  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507.  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  facilities, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  Rhrer,  San  Diego, 
CUif ..  to  be  held  In  trust  for.  and  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  certain  boards 
of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH? 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

8-128.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
'Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  8.  864,   1499, 
1663, 1744,  bUU  to  tacUlUte  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

MUItary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consiuner  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 1928.  proposed 
Fair,  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  8.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropnauons 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^MMed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  11 

CSOajn. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resiune  dosed  healings  to  assess  the 
poUtical,  military,  economic  and  social 
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factors  affectlns  world  oQ  production 
and    consumption    over    the     next 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appvopriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  (Registration). 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  tht 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing.  andXTrban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed   Fair,     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Govenmiental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699,  propo«od 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  Meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1078,  to 
Improve  the  regulation  of  multiem- 
ployer pension  Insurance  plans,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  Co  pay  bene- 
fits 

4232  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Approprlauons 

Tranqwrtatlon  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'^ployment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
lAbor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021, 
and  2218.  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
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To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Ae<>ncies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  IS. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699,  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1129.  2021. 
and  2218.  bUls  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
4:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Approprlationg 


February  25,  1980 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  htdd  hearings  od  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the  In- 
temattonal  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  prograiai  of  the 
Agency  for  IntematiODal  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  the  SoUdtor. 

1223  Dii^sen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Suboommlttee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Tranaportatioa 

1234  Dirkaen  BuUding 

MARCH  14 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and     consimaption     over     the    next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals   to  staff  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  facilities. 
412  RusseU  BuUdlog 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sul>- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  restuM  markup  of 
S.    1839,    authorizing   funds   through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act 

4232  Dii^sen  BuUdlng 

MARCH  17 
10:00  ajn. 
Banldng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  2097,  proposed 
Joint    Export    Marketing    Assistance 
Act.  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
proposed  SmaU  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion  Act  and   S.   2104,   proposed 
Small  Biishifs  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  bold  hearings  on  8.  2322,  authorizing 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 

maritime  programs  of  the  Department 

of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
jelect  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1181.  proposed 
Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and  on  the 
substance  of  Part  C— Amendment  Re- 
Utlng  to  Indians.  "HUe  25.  U.8.C.,  Sec. 
161.  to  authorize  Indian  tribes  to  peti- 
tion the  U.S.  to  reanume  Federal  Ju- 
risdlcUon  of  8.  1722,  to  codify,  revise. 
and  reform  the  crlmtaial  code. 

457  Russell  BuUdlnf 


February  25,  1980 

MARCH  18 

10:00  aJB. 
Appttpilatlons 

Foreli^  Operations  Suboommlttee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  alter- 
native fuels  program  of  the  Depart- 
mmt  of  Biernr. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

mnUng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  8.  2007.  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act.  and  on  the  substance  of  8 
2040,  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  8  3104.  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirkaen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Sbelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  &  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians.  Title  25. 
UJ3.C..  Sec.  161.  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  Jurisdiction,  of  8. 
1722,  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mlU- 
tary  constructloif  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:30  pjn. 

Finance 

Health  Subconunlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  8.  1968.  proposed 
Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MARCH  19 
9:30  ajm. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pnvosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  DIriuen  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates f«r  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

1224  Dirtsen  BuOdlng 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation program. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
'^'^"vlar  h"T<iifiiff 

SllO  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Select  on  Indian  AffaiTB 
To  continue  bearings  on  8.  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Cnmpft  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Put  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians.  Title  3S. 
U,aC..  See.  161.  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  Jurisdictlao.  of  8. 
1733.  to  codify,  revtoe.  and  refbnn  the 
crlo^nal  code. 

4ST  RusseU  BuOdlng 
3:30  pjn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1968,  pro- 
posed Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 
3331  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 

MARCH  30 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans' Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  constrtrr  8  1188.  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration 

413  RusseU  BuOdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tiorud  Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  DiAsen  BuOdlng 
Appropriations 

uui>Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

1333  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion SuboonuBlttee 
To  resume  oversigbt  bearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1334  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Reseaiteh  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  19X1  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  DIriuen  BuUding 

MARCH  21 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  eadOmates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Stavironmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  CouncU  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

3118  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MARCH  24 

lOHMajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Inteinatioiud  Finance  SiAoonunlttee 
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To  resume  beatings  on  the  US.  embargo 
'  of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5303  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  bold  oversiglit  bearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuOdlnt 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  D^>artment  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  25 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Riu^  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  <m  pnvosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  the  International 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State:  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Etaergy. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agoides  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Department  of  Conmierce. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  bousing,  community  development 
programs  and  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Developmoit 

5302  Dliksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Paries.   Recreation   and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  8  2233  to  permit 
the  Forest  Service  to  acquire  lands 
outside   the  boundaries  of  the  Los 
Padres  National  Forest  in  California. 
3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng. 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

8-128.  Capitol 


.OL 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

BCARCH26 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  marlc  up  S.  1843 
and  HA.  2977.  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act:  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajiL 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration.  BCi- 
nority  Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  UA  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorlzins  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  27 
9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
'or  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
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Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS.  Paralyzed  Veterans. 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
Military  Orders  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00] 
Appropriations 

huu-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smitlisonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
'Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop)osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  tecimlcal  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af fain 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784,  to  improve 

the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 

Joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practices 

in  Alaska. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  28 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


February  25,  1980 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Poimdatlon, 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Fair    Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,,  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 


February  25,  1980 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  urban 
development  action  grant  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRILS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  BuUding 
Sciences. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  Imd  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing;  and  Urban  Affain  , 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affaira  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  th^  Treasiuy;  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  the  U.S. 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  faculties,  a  759.  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient,  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  noD> 
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service-connected  disabiUties  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  slmUar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  H.R.  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  BuUdhig 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional GaUery  of  Art,  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal   Service,   and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affain  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  17 
9:30  ajn. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversignt  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  chUdren  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estlnuitte  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
i:W  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  coitstructlon  of  the  DOD. 

1318  DL'ksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal   Service,   and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  flscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-148.  Capitol 
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APRIL  18 


10:001 
Approprtatioqs 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Suboommft' 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  BuOdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Apprc^riations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    <«    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  oonstructton  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Bufldlnc 

APRIL  23 
):00ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prtqwaed  budget  es- 
timates f<»'  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy. 

1233  Dirksen  BuOding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Qeuenl 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flacal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mill- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1334  Dirksen  BuOdinc 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   Gmeral 

Government  Subconmdttee 

To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  33 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1333  Dirksen  BuOdlnf 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  Presidait. 

1318  Dlrfcaoi  BuUdlog 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MilltaiT  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  ccmstructlon  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


APRIL  34 


10:001 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indq>endent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Acranautlcs  »»wi  SpsM  Admlnl^ 
tratloo. 

UM  Dirksen  BuikBiic 


3706 
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Interior  and  Related  Agencies  SuDcommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
doit. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  25 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indeoendent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  ouogei,  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority.  n.S. 
Tax  Coiut.  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconmilttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission.  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  VS. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MATl 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  Congress 
might   consider   which   would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  7 
10:uuajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposea  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  13' 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  14 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
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To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1234  Dirksen  Building 


MAT  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Lidependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Aachc  1  cs 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAT  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected  disabiUty  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
♦Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


CANCELLA-nONS 
FEBRUART  27 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  of 
CivU  Rights,  PoUcy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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FEBRUART  29 


10:00) 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic  programs   of   ACTION,   National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  ConcUiation  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  crime  and  riot-reinsurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
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for  programs  under  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  ^>ace  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legi-.la- 
tion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  }ear 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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February  26,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  David  L.  Boren,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senatt. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  26.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  David  L.  Boren,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father-God,  before  we  enter 
upon  the  duties  and  tasks  of  this  day,  we 
pause  to  pray  that  our  first  thoughts  and 
our  meditations  throughout  the  day  may 
be  of  Thee  and  of  Thy  kingdom.  Keep 
our  hearts  open  to  Thy  love  and  our 
minds  ready  for  Thy  guidance.  Fix  our 
vision  upon  the  mountain  peaks  of  spir- 
itual experience  when  we  were  certain  of 
Thy  nearness  and  power  and  the  whole 
world  was  luminous  with  Thy  presence. 
If  we  must  walk  for  a  season  in  the  val- 
ley of  frustration  and  defeat  keep  us 
erect  and  strong  with  our  vision  upon 
the  imperishable  and  the  eternal. 
Strengthen  those  who  have  special  need 
of  Thee,  the  hostages,  the  President, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  workers  in 
the  Government. 

Grant  us  something  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  Master  for  Thy  name's 
sake.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  request  for  my  time,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  the  leader  on  the 
other  side. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  ALASKA  LANDS  BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

I  was  disturbed  when  I  returned  from 
Alaska  late  Sunday  night  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Sunday  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "The  Price  of  Progress:  Alaska, 
Thy  Name  is  Victim,"  by  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy. 

I  really  cannot  express  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  criticism  of  this  article  the 
way  I  would  if  I  had  the  freedom  of 
speaking  at  home,  because  this  article  is 
strictly  a  diatribe.  It  is  the  kind  of  article 
that  demonstrates  the  shallow  incapac- 
ity of  the  person  who  wrote  it.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  talking  about  the  Alaska  lands 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate.  He  appar- 
ently does  not  know  that  the  Senate 
committee  bill  would  double  the  acreage 
in  the  national  park  system:  more  than 
double  the  acreage  in  the  wildlife  refuge 
system,  and  increase  the  wilderness  of 
this  country  by  350  percent.  Yet  all  ot 
the  acreage  involved  is  in  one  State,  my 
State  of  Alaska. 

He  apparently  does  not  know  that  I 
am  the  first  U.S.  Senator  to  ever  agree 
that  one- third  of  a  State  be  set  aside 
for  national  interest  lands.  He  appar- 
ently does  not  realize  that  if  passed  the 
Senate  committee  bill  would  be  the  larg- 
est single  bill  in  terms  of  the  conserva- 
tion systems  of  the  United  States  in 
history. 

If  it  passes,  8  of  the  10  largest  national 
parks  would  be  in  Alaska;  80  percent 
of  all  the  refuges  of  the  United  States 
would  be  in  Alaska;  and  70  percent  of 
the  wilderness  areas  of  the  United 
States  would  be  in  Alaska. 

His  argiiments  about  Appalachia  and 
comparing  Alaska  to  Appalachia  are 
ludicrous.  But,  most  importantly,  it  is 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  concern- 
ing the  time  agreement  that  Mr.  McCar- 
thy addresses. 

The  Senate  entered  into  a  time  agree- 


ment here  on  the  floor  which  was  not  the 
time  agreement  I  sought.  My  good  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities, repeatedly  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  clearance  to  call  up  the  Alaska 
lands  bill.  ITie  Senator  from  Washington 
and  I  understood  that  and  were  work- 
ing with  him  to  get  one. 

I  sought  an  agreement  which  would 
get  us  into  conference  quickly,  and  on 
two  occasions  at  least  tried  to  get  a  ccm- 
sent  so  we  would  have  an  immediate 
up-or-down  vote  on  the  substitute  offered 
by  Senator  Tsoncas,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  then  a  vote  on  the 
bill  itself  if  that  substitute  was  not 
adopted. 

My  colleague  did  not  see  fit  to  agree 
to  that,  and  then  negotiated  the  agree- 
ment that  is  in  effect  now.  That  is  the 
agreement  by  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  may  offer  five  amend- 
ments, the  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  my  colleague, 
and  I  each  have  the  right  to  offer  three 
amendments,  and  then  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  may  offer  his  substitute 
The  possibility  of  the  Alaska  lands  bUl 
under  that  time  scenario  getting  to  con- 
ference is  a  great  deal  less  than  under 
my  proposed  scenario  of  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  Tsongas  substitute  and  then  a 
conference  on  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  the  Alaska  lands  bill  if  we  de- 
feated the  Tsongas  substitute. 

I,  for  one,  believe  in  the  conference 
process.  I  think  we  Improved  the  Alaska 
lands  bill  in  1978  in  the  conference.  But 
the  problem  is  that  editorialists  and  va- 
rious writers,  such  as  this  person  who 
wrote  this  article,  seem  to  think  there 
was  a  conspiracy  between  my  colleague 
and  me  to  postpone  the  debate  on  that 
bill  until  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
the  bill.  That  is  not  true. 

I  made  it  very  plain  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  the  agreement  was 
reached,  and  it  certainly  is  very  plain 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  that 
I  want  a  bill  passed  to  settle  the  Alaska 
lands  problems  this  year.  Seventeen  of 
eighteen  of  the  Energy  Committee  mem- 
bers agreed  with  me  that  S.  9  was  a  bill 
we  could  take  to  conference  and  on  which 
we  could  hold  the  Senate  position.  Only 
one  member  disagreed,  and  that  was 
Senator  Tsoncas,  as  is  his  right,  and  he 
has  sought  to  offer  his  amendments  and 
his  substitute  on  the  floor,  as  is  his  right. 
But  to  have  an  article  published  in  a 
newspaper  that  Is  looked  upon  by  so 
many  as  being  the  Nation's  leading 
newspaper,  in  which  the  object  of  the 
article  is  taking  cheap  shots  at  the  In- 
dian and  Eskimo  people  of  my  State.  I 
just  do  not  understand  that. 

We  want  to  get  a  bill  passed.  Of  all 
people  who  want  to  get  the  bill  passed 
the  most  concerned  are  the  Indian  and 


•  This  'bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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Eskimo  people  of  Alaska.  This  bill  con- 
tains 37  amendments  that  I  have  put  in 
there  at  the  request  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive people.  They  are  amendments  that 
they  must  have  in  order  to  secure  their 
full  entitlements  under  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Land  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  no  good  to  any- 
one to  have  msinformation  such  as  this 
set  forth  in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  some  people 
think  Mr.  McCarthy  is  friendly  to  the 
Alaska  Eskimos.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
wonder  where  he  was  when  we  fought 
the  battle  to  preserve  their  right  to  hunt 
for  subsistence  purposes  the  bowhead 
whales?  Where  was  he  when  we  fought 
to  settle  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims? 

I  really  cannot  tell  the  Senate  just 
how  much  that  article  affected  me  on 
Sunday  night  after  I  had  flown  back 
from  my  State — a  flight  that  takes  from 
7  a.m.  in  Anchorage  until  10:30  p.m.  in 
Washington. 

When  I  got  here.  I  found  this  article  in 
the  Sunday  paper.  It  is  an  article  that 
I  hope  the  editors  of  the  Post  will  read 
again  and  that  they  wiU  either  apologize 
to  the  Native  people  of  my  State  and  to 
me  or  that  they  will  ask  Mr.  McCarthy' 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  McCarthy 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Price  Or  Procress:  Alaska.  Tht  Namx 

Is  Victim 

(By  Ccdman  McCarthy) 

Ten  years  ago.  when  corporate  exploiters 
began  going  after  the  wealth  of  Alaska  m 
earnest,  the  public  was  told  not  to  worry.  It 
wag  only  a  few  caribou  that  would  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Today  the  price  ol  progress  Is  still  small, 
according  to  this  thinking.  Now  It's  only  a 
few  drunken  Eskimos. 

A  University  of  Pennsylvania  report  last 
month  on  the  sudden  effects  of  energy  de- 
velopment In  Alaska's  North  Slope  on  fields 
found  that  alcoholism  and  violence  have  be- 
come major  social  problems  among  the 
Inuplat  natives.  In  one  town  of  2,000,  the 
alcoholism  rate  is  72  percent.  Homicide  and 
suicide  have  Increased  markedly.  One  of  the 
sociologists  said,  "Offshore  development  Is 
expected  to  peak  in  2010  or  2015.  We  dont 
see  the  Eskimos  surviving  until  then." 

What  probably  wUl  survive  Is  the  spirit  of 
exploitation  that  was  on  view  the  other 
evening  when  the  Senate  again  debated  the 
Alaska  land  preservation  bill.  With  most  of 
their  colleagues  having  left  for  the  main 
festivities  of  the  evening — a  congressional 
klckoff  dinner  (as  against  a  payoff  dinner)  — 
Alaskan  Sens.  Mike  Gravel  and  Ted  Stevens 
maneuvered  an  agreement  that  would  post- 
pone debate  of  the  bill  until  next  July. 

The  chances  are  now  Increased  that  no  bill 
at  all  win  emerge  from  Congress  this  session. 
Just  as  none  was  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion because  of  the  chaos  of  the  last-minute 
rush.  The  Alaska  lands  bill  had  been  called 
the  major  environmental  Issue  of  the  19708. 
But  with  one  decade's  worth  of  debate  al- 
ready frittered  away.  It  appears  as  If  a  run- 
ning start  Is  under  way  to  delay  a  final  set- 
Ucment  for  another  decade. 


The  Carter  administration,  which  favors 
Immediate  and  strong  protections,  responded 
to  the  Stevens-Oravel  stall  by  using  the 
emergency  provisions  of  another  law  to  set 
aside  40  million  acres  of  land  as  wilderness. 
That  was  a  useful  move,  except  It  Isn't  the 
way  the  process  Is  meant  to  work. 

But  nothing  seems  to  be  working  in  this 
seemingly  doomed  effort  to  protect  the  coun- 
try's last  unspoUed  area  from  rape-and-run 
land  abuse. 

In  the  aggression  against  Alaska,  the  en- 
ergy, timber  and  mining  corporations  and 
their  couriers  to  Washington,  Stevens  and 
Gravel,  have  been  able  to  make  much  of  the 
country  forget  that  these  are  publicly  owned 
lands  they  are  hot  to  drill,  mine,  pave,  blast 
or  level.  The  corporate  entity  Is  thus  able  to 
do  what  no  Individual  would  ever  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with :  treat  public  land  as  private 
property. 

More  audacious:  through  heavy  Invest- 
ments In  lobbying  and  media  "public  edu- 
cation" campaigns,  they  have  kept  the  pub- 
lic's representatives — the  politicians — from 
enacting  a  law  to  protect  what  the  public 
already  owns.  The  second  Alaskan  Land 
Rush  Includes  the  constant  rushing  around 
Capitol  Hill  to  ensure  that  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment land  be  kept  a  matter  of  exploita- 
tion, not  ethics. 

The  companies  currently  coveting  Alaska 
.are  driven,  like  geologic  forces,  by  the  same 
compulsions  that  led  other  companies  to 
run  over  the  land — Appalachia,  the  Great 
Plains,  the  agricultural  valleys — as  If  nat- 
ural objects  had  no  rights.  In  the  environ- 
mental classic  "Should  Trees  Have  Stand- 
ing?"  Christopher  argued  persuasively  that, 
"if  the  law  regards  the  American  corpora- 
tion as  a  legal  entity,  with  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities quite  apart  from  those  of  its 
officers,  employee  or  shareholders,  is  it  so 
unthinkable  to  grant  similar  rights  to  a 
stream,  forest,  a  mountain  range?" 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  from  the  Inuplats  in  the  north  to 
the  Tllnglts  In  the  southeast,  have  had 
cultures  that  respected  those  rights.  The 
threat  of  sacrificing  those  cultures  should 
have  been  a  major  reason  to  turn  back  the 
energy  companies  before  they  were  aUowed 
to  attack  the  North  Slope  and  other  areas. 
It  was  a  moment,  to  paraphrase  E.  F.  Schu- 
macher, for  exploration  as  If  people  mat- 
tered. Environmental  Impact  statements 
offer  at  least  a  few  minor  assurances  against 
the  worst  of  kind  of  assault  against  the 
land.  But  what  of  human  impact  state- 
ments? 

In  Alaska,  the  pattern  of  victimization 
keeps  on:  Only  after  the  worst  has  hap- 
pened to  families  are  the  psychiatrists  and 
sociologists  brought  in.  and  then  not  to 
prevent  the  destruction,  but  to  measure  It. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS  WILL  SEEK 
REELECTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  spoken  on  several 
occasions  to  publicly  urge  my  good 
friend  and  distingiiished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  to  seek  reelection  to  a  fifth  con- 
secutive term  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  rumored  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection,  the  Senate 
will  remember  that  I  took  the  floor  to 
state  that  I  personally  hoped  that  those 
rumors  were  ill-founded  reports  of  the 
outcome  of  Senator  Javits'  decision. 


Privately,  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  made  our  cases  and  yesterday 
we  were  not  disappointed.  Senator 
Javits  announced  to  a  home  crowd  of 
supporters  that  he  would  continue  to 
serve  the  Empire  State,  but  all  eyes  and 
ears  were  directed  to  that  area  in  an- 
ticipation and  hope,  not  just  those  of 
native  New  Yorkers.  It  was  great  news 
to  learn  that  the  Senator  had  decided 
to  continue  to  serve  in  the  able  manner 
to  which  New  York  and  the  Nation  have 
grown  accustomed. 

Personally,  I  have  known  Senator 
Javits  for  many  years.  He  is  a  Senator 
who  gives  110  percent  of  his  efforts  to 
ably  do  his  job  and  I  know  of  no  better, 
all-round  Senator  than  Senator  Javits. 
The  New  York  Times,  over  the  weekend, 
contained  an  excellent  article  by  James 
Reston  regarding  the  career  of  Senator 
Javits  and  I  beUeve  it  serves  as  an  ac- 
curate summation  of  all  our  feelings 
with  respect  to  this  great  statesman. 

For  me,  today  is  a  happy  day,  not  only 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  the  NaUon, 
and  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  a  happy  day 
for  the  Republican  Party,  now  that  Sen- 
ator Javits  has  made  the  decision  to 
stay  and  continue  his  service  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Reston  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  32,  1980] 

Sat  It  Ain't  So,  Jack 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  February  21 — For  the  last 
year.  Jack  Javits  of  New  York  has  been  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  to  seek  a  fifth  six- 
year  term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  This 
has  become  not  only  an  important  poUtlcU 
question  but  also  an  Intensely  human  story 
among  the  politicians  here  and  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Javits  has  served  In  the  Senate  for 
almost  24  years — longer  than  any  other  per- 
son from  his  state.  He  will  be  76  next  May 
18,  and  until  the  last  nine  months  was  not 
only  the  most  energetic  member  of  the  Con- 
gress but  a  defensive  tennis  player  of  formi- 
dable and  even  awesome  talents. 

Last  spring,  however,  he  apparently  be- 
came concerned  about  his  health  and  was 
finally  persuaded  by  a  number  of  friends  to 
stop  talking  about  It  and  go  to  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  for  a  complete  medical 
checkup.  A  report  from  a  platoon  of  doctors 
evidently  removed  the  worst  of  his  fears, 
but  he  takes  the  slz-year  commitment  seri- 
ously and  was  still  saying  this  week  that  he 
wouldn't  make  up  his  mind  until  next 
Monday. 

For  some  senators,  this  Is  not  such  a  hard 
question.  Abe  Rlblcoff  of  Connectlcult,  for 
example.  Is  getting  out  this  year  at  69  with 
all  flags  flying.  Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  3d 
of  Illinois  Is  quitting  at  49,  Henry  Bellmon  of 
Oklahoma  at  58.  and  Richard  Schwelker  of 
Pennsylvania  at  63. 

In  fact,  the  retirement  rata  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  has  been  unusually 
high  In  recent  years  because,  unlike  Javits 
In  his  middle  70's,  many  others  seem  to  be 
losing  their  zest  for  the  battle  In  middle  age. 

The  trouble  with  Javlta  Is  that  he  Is 
addicted  to  politics,  and  even  Massachuaetta 
General  has  no  cure  for  that.  He  contracted 
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the  disease  when  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Plorello  LaOuardla  In 
1041  and  has  been  hooked  ever  since. 

In  his  case,  the  symptoms  take  the  form 
of  an  obsession  for  work.  His  problem  is  not. 
as  with  so  many  senior  senators,  that  he 
"can't  go  home  again,"  but  that  he  really  has 
no  home.  He  has  lived  most  of  his  life  at 
the  office  and  on  the  Eastern  shuttle  between 
here  and  New  York.  He  Is  a  New  Yorker  bom 
and  bred,  and  In  a  way,  he  never  really  moved 
here.  He  Just  worked  here,  and  had  he  been 
paid  but  the  minimum  wage  all  these  years, 
he  would  be  a  very  wealthy  man  today. 

On  the  political  side  there  Is  another 
dilemma.  He  Is  now  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  a 
critical  time  In  the  nation's  foreign  affairs. 
This  means,  at  least  to  him,  more  responsi- 
bility and  therefore  even  more  work  than 
usual. 

It  does  not  occur  to  him,  apparently,  that 
one  of  bis  most  distinguished  predecessors 
m  that  Job,  Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan, 
made  his  greatest  contribution  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  end  of  the  last  war  and  near  the 
end  of  his  life  when  he  had  a  serious  heart 
ailment  and  had  to  take  medicine  every  hour 
or  so  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Prank  Church  of  Idaho,  present  committee 
chairman,  has  been  pointing  out  to  Javlts 
that  despite  three  conservative  Republicans 
added  after  the  last  election,  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  cooperated  so  well  that 
they  have  not  been  reversed  on  a  single  major 
decision  since  the  committee  was  recon- 
situted. 

Senators  Percy  of  nilnols  and  Btothlas  of 
Maryland  have  been  trying  to  persuade  Javlts 
that  it  Is  lonely  enough  for  liberal  Republi- 
cans In  the  Senate  without  losing  htm,  and 
even  the  most  conservative  of  Senators,  Barry 
Goldwater  of  Arizona,  who  considered  retir- 
ing and  then  switched,  has  been  urging 
Javlts  to  do  the  same. 

Senator  Pat  Moynihan  took  a  poll  in  New 
York  State  recently  to  see  how  he  stood  with 
the  voters  and  also  in  comparison  with  Javlts. 
The  poll  showed  that  Javlts.  if  nominated, 
would  run  ahead  of  anybody  else  In  either 
party.  But  that  question  of  "nomination" 
could  be  a  little  awkward. 

Mr.  Javlts  has  talked  to  so  many  people 
here  and  In  New  York  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  running  that  this  has  actually  given 
potential  opponents  time  to  organize,  and 
has  certainly  assured  that  his  age  and  health 
would  be  issues  he  would  have  to  discuss. 

When  he  ran  for  the  Senate  the  first  time 
in  1956,  It  was  on  the  urging  of  a  few  party 
leaders  who  had  the  power  to  select  him  with- 
out a  primary  election.  That,  of  course.  Is 
no  longer  true  and  he  would  therefore  have  to 
flght  for  the  nomination  and  then  flght 
again  for  re-election  In  the  autumn. 

Javlts  is  being  told  that  even  If  he  took  It 
ei.sler  In  the  campaign  and  in  a  fifth  term, 
he'd  still  be  better  than  anybody  else  work- 
ing 24  hours  a  day:  but  while  modesty  is  not 
his  outstanding  characteristic,  he  simply 
doesn't  know  how  to  take  anything  easy. 

Senators  are  funny  that  way.  They  say 
nobody's  indispensable,  but  usually  they 
mean  nobody  else.  Javlts,  however,  is  no  com- 
mon symbol  of  the  rest.  He  is  an  exceptionally 
good  lawyer,  a  fierce  debater,  and  a  superb 
parliamentarian,  who  knows  all  the  rules  and 
all  the  cards  in  the  deck. 

Mr.  Riblcoff  will  slip  comfortably  into  pri- 
vate life,  but  public  life  for  Mr.  Javlts  Is  life, 
anj  that's  his  dilemma.  All  work  and  no 
play  didn't  make  Jack  Javlts  a  dull  boy.  but 
they  didn't  make  retirement  very  easy  either. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  of  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  may  speak  out  of  or- 
der— I  had  intended  to  yield  him  the 
remainder  of  my  time — I  will  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  can  speak  out  of 
order  during  the  consideration  of  the 
next  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  acting  Repub- 
lican leader. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  business  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  10,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  10)  to  authorize  actions  for  re- 
dress In  cases  involving  deprivations  of  rights 
of  Institutionalized  persons  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  the  following: 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
State  or  political  subdivision,  official,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  or  other  person 
acting  on  behalf  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  Is  subjecting  persons  re- 
siding In  an  Institution,  as  defined  In  section 
8.  to  egregious  or  flagrant  conditions  (condi- 
tions which  are  wilful  or  wanton  or  condi- 
tions of  gross  neglect)  which  deprive  such 
persons  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  Im- 
munities secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  caus- 
ing such  persons  to  suffer  grievous  harm, 
and  that  such  deprivation  is  pursuant  to 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the 
fuU  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  privileges, 
or  Immunities,  the  Attorney  General,  for  or 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  may 
Institute  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  against  such 
party  for  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  Insure  the  minimum  correc- 
tive measures  necessary  to  insure  the  full 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  Im- 
munities, except  that  such  equitable  relief 
shall  be  available  under  this  Act  to  persons 
residing  In  an  Institution  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (2)  (B)  only  Insofar  as  such  persons 
are  subjected  to  conditions  which  deprive 
them  of  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  se- 
cured or  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  action  commenced 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of 
the  costs.  The  Attorney  General  shall  person- 
ally sign  the  complaint  In  such  action. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  At  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  an  action  under  section  1,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  certify  to  the  court— 

(1)  that  at  least  fifty-six  days  previously 
he  has  notified  in  writing  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  officer  and  attorney  general  or 
chief  leg:al  officer  of  the  appropriate  State  or 
political  subdivision  and  the  director  of  the 
institution  of — 

(A)  the  alleged  conditions  which  deprive 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  aUeged  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  inununitles; 

(B)  the  supporting  facts  giving  rise  to  the 
alleged  conditions  and  the  alleged  pattern  or 
practice.  Including  the  dates  and  time  period 
during  which  the  alleged  conditions  and  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  resistance  occurred,  the 
Identity  of  all  persons  reasonably  suspected 
of  being  Involved  in  causing  the  alleged  con- 
ditions and  pattern  or  practice  at  the  time  of 
the  certification,  and  the  date(s)  on  which 
the  alleged  conditions  and  pattern  or  prac- 
tice were  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Attorney  General; 

(C)  the  minimum  measures  which  he  be- 
lieves may  remedy  the  alleged  conditions  and 
the  alleged  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance: 

(2)  that  he  has  notified  in  writing  the 
Governor  or  chief  executive  officer  and  at- 
torney general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
appropriate  State  or  political  subdivision  and 
the  director  of  the  Institution  of  his  inten- 
tion to  commence  an  investigation  of  said 
instltutlon(s)  and  that  from  the  time  such 
notice — 

(A)  he  or  his  designee  has  made  a  reason- 
able good  faith  effort  to  consult  with  the 
Governor  or  chief  executive  officer  and  at- 
torney general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
appropriate  State  or  political  subdivision  and 
the  director  of  the  Institution,  or  their  des- 
ignees, regarding  financial,  technical,  or 
other  assistance  which  may  be  available 
from  the  United  States  and  which  he  believes 
may  assist  in  the  correction  of  such  condi- 
tions and  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance: 

(B)  he  has  endeavored  to  eliminate  the 
alleged  conditions  and  pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance  by  informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  persuasion,  including 
discussion  with  the  appropriate  State  officials 
of  the  possible  costs  and  fiscal  impacts  of 
the  alternative  minimum  remedial  measures, 
and  It  Is  his  opinion  that  all  efforts  at  volun- 
tary compliance  have  failed;  and 

(C)  be  Is  satisfied  that  the  appropriate 
officials  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  correct  such  conditions 
and  pattern  or  practice,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  time  required  to  remodel  or  make 
necessary  changes  in  physical  facilities  or  re- 
locate residents,  reasonable  legal  or  proce- 
dural requirements,  and  any  other  extenuat- 
ing clrciunstances  involved  In  correcting 
such  conditions; 

(3)  that  he  believes  that  such  an  action 
by  the  United  States  is  of  general  public  im- 
portance and  win  materially  further  the  vin- 
dication of  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  certification  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
personally  signed  by  him. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  an  action  has  been 
commenced  In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  conditions  which  deprive 
persons  residing  In  institutions  of  any  rights, 
privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or  protect- 
ed by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  causing  them  to  suffer  grevlous  harm 
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and  the  Attorney  General  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  deprivation  is  pur- 
suant to  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to 
the  full  enjojrment  of  such  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities,  the  Attorney  General,  for  or 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  may  Inter- 
vene In  such  action  upon  motion  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  ClvU  Procedures. 

(b)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  certify 
to  the  court  in  the  motion  to  Intervene  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  that  he  has  notified  In  writing,  at 
least  fifteen  days  previously,  the  Governor 
or  chief  executive  officer,  attorney  general 
or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  appropriate  State 
or  political  subdivision,  and  the  director  of 
the  institution  of — 

(1)  the  alleged  conditions  which  deprive 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  alleged  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities; 

(11)  the  supporting  facts  giving  rise  to  the 
alleged  conditions.  Including  the  dates  and 
time  period  during  which  the  alleged  con- 
ditions and  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
occurred;  and 

(ill)  the  minimum  measures  which  he  be- 
lieves may  remedy  the  alleged  conditions  and 
the  alleged  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance; 
and 

(B)  that  he  believes  that  such  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  is  of  general  public 
Importance  and  will  materially  further  the 
vindication  of  rights,  privileges,  or  immuni- 
ties secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  certificate  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  personally  signed  by  him. 

(c)  Any  motion  to  Intervene  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  personally  signed  by  him. 

(d)  In  any  action  In  which  the  United 
States  Joins  as  an  Intervener  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may  allow  the  prevailing 
party  other  than  the  United  States  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  against  the  United  States 
as  part  of  the  costs :  Provided.  That  nothing 
In  this  subsection  precludes  the  award  of 
attorney's  fees  available  imder  any  other 
provisions  under  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  reporting  conditions 
which  may  constitute  a  violation  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subjected  to  retaliation  In  any 
manner  for  so  reporting. 

Sec.  5.  (£•)(!)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2),  In  any  action  brought  pur- 
suant to  section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  by  an 
adult  convicted  of  a  crime  confined  In  any 
Jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional  facility,  or 
pretrial  detention  facility,  the  court  may.  If 
the  court  believes  that  such  a  requirement 
would  be  appropriate  and  In  the  Interests  of 
Justice,  continue  such  case  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days  in  order  to  require 
exhaustion  of  such  plain,  speedy,  and  effec- 
tive administrative  remedies  as  are  available. 

(2)  The  exhaustion  of  administrative  rem- 
edies under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  re- 
quired unless  the  Attorney  General  has  certi- 
fied or  the  court  has  determined  that  such 
administrative  remedies  are  in  substantial 
compliance  with  the  minimum  acceptable 
standards  promulgated  under  subsection  (b) . 

(b)(1)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Attorney  GenereU  shall,  after 
consultation  with  persons.  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  organizations  with  back- 
ground and  expertise  In  the  area  of  correc- 
tions,  promulgate   minimum   standards   for 


the  development  and  Implementation  of  a 
plain,  speedy,  and  effective  system  for  the 
resolution  of  grievances  of  adults  confined  In 
any  Jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional  facu- 
lty, or  pretrial  detention  f aclUty.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  take  effect  thirty  legislative  days 
after  publication  unless,  within  such  period, 
either  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  such  standards. 

(2)  The  minimum  standards  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  for  an  advisory  role  for  employees  and 
inmates  of  any  Jail,  prison,  or  other  cor- 
rectional institution,  or  pretrial  detention 
facility  (at  the  most  decentralized  level  as  is 
reasonably  possible)  in  the  formulation,  im- 
plementation, and  operation  of  the  system; 

(B)  specific  maximum  time  limits  for  writ- 
ten replies  to  grievances  with  reasons  thereto 
at  each  decision  level  within  the  system; 

(C)  for  priority  processing  of  grievances 
which  are  of  an  emergency  nature.  Including 
matters  In  which  delay  would  subject  the 
grlevant  to  substantial  risk  of  personal  in- 
Jury  or  other  damages: 

(D)  for  safeguards  to  avoid  reprisals 
against  any  grlevant  or  participant  In  the 
resolution  of  a  grievance;  and 

(E)  for  Independent  review  of  the  dis- 
position of  grievances,  Including  alleged  re- 
prisals, by  a  person  or  other  entity  not  under 
the  direct  supervision  or  direct  control  of 
the  institution. 

(c)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  de- 
velop a  procedure  for  the  prompt  review  and 
certification  of  systems  for  the  resolution  of 
grievances  of  adults  confined  In  any  Jail, 
prison,  or  other  correctional  facility,  or  pre- 
trial detention  facility,  to  determine  If  such 
systems,  as  voluntarily  submitted  by  the  var- 
ious States  and  political  subdivisions,  are 
in  substantial  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum standards  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  suspend  or 
withdraw  the  certification  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  at  any  time  that  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  grievance  procedure  is 
no  longer  in  substantial  compliance  with 
the  minimum  standards  promulgated  under 
subsection  (b) . 

(d)  Noncompliance  by  an  Institution  with 
the  minimum  standards  promulgated  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  not  constitute  the  de- 
privation of  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.  The  Attorney  General  shall  include 
in  his  report  to  Congress  on  the  business  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  522  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code:  (a)  a  statement  of  the  number,  vari- 
ety, and  outcome  of  all  actions  instituted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  Including  the  history 
of.  precise  reasons  for,  and  procedures  fol- 
lowed In  Initiation  or  Intervention  In  each 
case  In  which  action  was  commenced;  (b) 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Department  has  received,  re- 
viewed, and  evaluated  petitions  or  com- 
plaints regarding  conditions  in  institutions; 
(c)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  actions 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  Act,  Including 
an  estimate  of  the  costs  Incurred  by  States 
and  other  political  subdivisions;  (d)  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial,  technical,  or  other  as- 
sistance which  has  been  made  available 
from  the  United  States  to  the  State  In  order 
to  assist  In  the  correction  of  the  conditions 
which  are  alleged  to  have  deprived  a  per- 
son of  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  se- 
cured or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States;  and  (e)  the  prog- 
ress made  in  each  Federal  institution  to- 
ward meeting  existing  promulgated  stand- 


ards for  such  Institutions  or  constitutionally 
guaranteed  minima. 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  programs  of  financial,  technical,  or  other 
assistance  which  are  currently  available  to 
the  States  from  the  United  States  to  assist 
in  the  correction  of  the  conditions  which  are 
alleged  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  application  procedures  used,  the  coor- 
dination between  different  Federal  agencies, 
and  the  level  of  funding. 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "institution"  means  any 
facility  or  institution — 

(1)  which  is  owned,  operated,  or  man- 
aged by,  or  provides  services  on  behalf  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State;  and 

(2)  which  Is— 

(A)  for  persons  who  are  mentally  lU,  dis- 
abled, or  retarded; 

(B)  a  Jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional 
faculty; 

(C)  a  pretrial  detention  lacUlty; 

(D)  for  Juveniles — 

(1)  held  awaiting  trial; 

(U)  residing  In  such  facility  or  institution 
for  piirposes  of  receiving  care  or  treatment; 
or 

(ill)  residing  in  such  faculty  or  institution 
for  any  State  purpose,  other  than  a  faclUty 
or  institution  for  Juveniles  who  have  not 
been  adjudicated  delinquents  or  are  not  ne- 
glected Juveniles  or  are  not  mentally  HI,  dis- 
abled, or  retarded  who  are  residing  In  such 
facility  or  institution  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
receiving  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tional training  or  services;  or 

(E)  for  the  chronically  Ul  or  handicapped. 
Including  any  State -supported  Intermediate 
or  long-term  care  or  custodial  care  facilities. 

(b)  Privately  owned  and  operated  faciU- 
tles  shall  not  be  deemed  "institutions"  under 
this  Act  if— 

(1)  the  licensing  of  such  facility  by  the 
State  constitutes  the  sole  nexus  between 
such  facility  and  such  State;  or 

(2)  the  receipt  by  such  facility,  on  behalf 
of  persons  residing  in  such  faculty,  of  pay- 
ments under  tlte  XVI,  XVIII,  or  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  constitutes  the  sole  nexus 
between  such  faculty  and  such  State;  or 

(3)  the  licensing  of  such  facility  by  the 
State,  and  the  receipt  by  such  faclUty,  on 
behalf  of  persons  residing  In  such  faculty, 
of  payments  under  title  XVI,  XVTII,  or  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX,  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  constitutes  the  sole 
nexus  between  such  facility  and  such  State. 

(c)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  9(a).  It  Is  the  desire  and  intent  of 
Congress  that  deplorable  conditions  in  in- 
stitutions covered  by  this  law  amounting  to 
constitutional  deprivations  be  corrected  and 
eliminated,  not  only  by  litigation,  as  con- 
templated herein,  but  by  the  volunteer  good 
faith  efforts  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
where  Federal  programs  contain  purposes 
and  provisions  for  funds  which  are  desig- 
nated or  designed  to  assist  a  given  State  in 
Improving  or  upgrading  Institutions  against 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  commenced 
or  Intervened  in  litigation  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act  or  related  treatment  or 
rehabilitation  programs,  then  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  correction  or  elemlnatlon  of 
such  unconstitutional  conditions  from  that 
portion  of  such  Federal  programs  so  desig- 
nated or  designed.  It  is  not  the  Intent  of 
this  provision  to  cause  the  redirection  of 
funds  for  one  program  to  another  or  from 
one  State  to  another. 

(b)  When  the  Attorney  General  Is  con- 
templating actions  under  section  1  or  3  of 
this  Act.  he  shall  notify  any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  entity  with  an  interest  in 
such  Institution,  of  the  alleged  unconstitu- 
tional conditions. 

Sec.  10.  Provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
authorize  promulgation  of  regulations  defin- 
ing standards  of  care. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  speak 
for  1  minute  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  request  has  been  granted. 


SENATOR  JACOB  K.  JAVTTS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  great  joy  in  my  heart,  having 
learned  of  the  decision  of  my  colleague 
and  good  friend.  Senator  jAvrrs,  to  run 
for  another  term. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  on  this 
floor  who  would  deny  that  he  has  one  of 
the  most  able  minds  of  any  Senator  in 
this  Chamber.  Indeed,  his  wisdom  Is 
not  equaled  by  any  one  of  us.  Maybe 
99  might  do  the  job  of  a  Jack  Javits  but 
not  one  of  us  is  up  to  his  vision,  knowl- 
edge, and  eloquence. 

Politically,  Jack  Javits  has  been  a 
voice  of  moderation  in  the  Republican 
Party;  a  voice  I  wish  were  heeded  even 
more  now. 

He  established  the  fact  that  a  Re- 
publican could  win  in  an  urban  State. 
A  few  of  us  have  emulated  him,  but  he 
is  the  pioneer.  The  bottom  line,  as  far 
as  Jack  Javits  is  concerned,  has  been 
that  he  wins  elections.  I  know  he  is 
going  to  win  the  1980  one. 

It  is  not  supposed  to  be  political  pro- 
tocol to  make  one's  feelings  known  prior 
to  the  primary  process,  but  I  will  state 
here  and  now  my  support  of  Jack  Javits. 
I  will  do  everything  possible  to  see  that 
he  prevails  both  within  his  party  and 
in  the  general  election. 

I  note  he  has  admitted  to  some  mus- 
cular disorder  which  slows  down  his 
tennis  a  bit.  But  even  slowed  down,  he's 
a  better  doubles  partner  than  99  percent 
of  my  colleagues. 

Jack  is  a  fine  gentleman,  possessed  of 
a  very  brilliant  mind.  He  is  the  resident 
visionary  within  the  Republican  Party. 

I  think  yesterday's  announcement 
by  Jack  Javits  is  nothing  but  good  news, 
and  that  in  a  party  which  has  not  had 
much  good  news  during  the  past  decade. 

I  look  forward  to  hitting  the  campaign 


trail  with  him  and  know  that  he  will  be 
back  here  for  another  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  VOTE  ON  PRO- 
TOCOLS AND  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  the  vote  that  was  scheduled 
for  today  on  the  two  protocols,  the  con- 
vention, and  the  agreement  be  postponed 
to  a  later  date,  which  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  I  can  do  some  further  check- 
ing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZED 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Stanley  Hilton, 
Mr.  Stephen  Markman.  Brian  Fitz- 
gerald. Christie  Johnson,  Linda  Rogers 
Kingsbury,  Marcia  Atcheson,  and  Mary 
Jolly  be  granted. access  to  the  floor  dur- 
ing debate  and  vote  on  S.  10.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Kevin  Paley  has  already 
been  granted  that  access. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  the  bill  S.  10,  commonly 
called  the  civil  rights  of  the  institu- 
tionalized bill.  This  bill  would  give  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  standing  to  sue 
State  and  local  institutions  in  the 
presence  of  a  pervasive  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  criteria 
which  it  is  designed  to  prevent — namely, 
a  pervasive  pattern  or  practice  of  depri- 
vation of  constitutional  rights. 

I  first  introduced  similar  legislation 
on  March  of  1977.  This  bill  has  passed 
the  House  twice,  the  last  time  by  a  vote 
of  342  to  62  on  May  23  of  last  year.  It 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  twice,  this  time  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  4  on  November  2.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation  now  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  it  fully 
and  to  vote. 

The  time  has  come  to  pass  this  matter 
and  to  get  about  the  business  of  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  constitutional 
rights  of  many  of  our  citizens,  who  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

For  the  opportunity  to  reach  this 
stage  of  the  legislative  process,  the 
Senate  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to, 
and  I  should  like  to  thank,  the  distin- 


guished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  acting 
minority  leader,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska,  and  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have,  in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation,  agreed  to  let  this  legis- 
lation come  before  our  colleagues  for 
their  consideration. 

There  are  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  serious  reservations  about  this 
measure,  primarily  because  of  experi- 
ences they  have  had  while  serving  in 
other  capacities  before  coming  to  the 
Senate.  The  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  at  this  moment  is  one  of  those 
who  have  had  reservations.  I  hope  that, 
in  the  process  of  considering  this  bill, 
we  shall  be  able  to  accommodate  most 
of  the  concerns  expressed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma 
and  others. 

During  the  last  3Vi  years,  we  have 
held  8  days  of  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, creating  a  1,640  page  record.  As  I 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  the  56  wit- 
nesses who  came  before  us,  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  today  is  neces- 
sary, in  fact,  vitally  important.  Like 
most  of  my  colleagues,  certainly  like  my 
colleague  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch), 
whose  support  has  been  so  important  to 
the  progress  of  this  legislation,  I  am 
extremely  concerned  about  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  role 
of  the  State  government  in  issues  such 
as  this  one.  I  do  not  and  I  never  have 
believed  in  wholesale  interference  in 
the  State's  business  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the  rule  to  be 
applied  is  the  least  Federal  interference 
is  the  best  course,  provided  the  rights 
of  individual  citizens,  who  are  U.S.  citi- 
zens as  well  as  State  citizens,  can  be 
adequately  protected. 

So,  when  my  colleagues  have  argued 
that  this  legislation  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  unwarranted  intrusion  into 
the  business  of  the  States  by  the  Justice 
Department,  I  have  listened.  Through 
the  committee  process,  we  have,  in  the 
last  3  years,  continually  added  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  States  from  such 
unwarranted  intrusion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  listing  of  some 
of  those  safeguards  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PROVISIONS  IN  S.  10  Which  Afford  the  States 
Notice  and  Opportunity  to  Redress  Prob- 
lems ON  their  Own  Before  the  Justice 
Department  Intervenes 

SECTION    2 

1.  Section  2(a)(2)  calls  for  written  noti- 
fication to  the  appropriate  state  officials  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
vestigation. 

2.  Section  2(a)  (2)  (A)  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  he  had  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate state  officials  about  financial,  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  available  from  the 
U.S. 

3.  Section  2(a)(2)(B)  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  he  has  en- 
deavored to  eliminate  the  conditions  by  in- 
formal methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
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and   persuasion    which    include    discussion 
about  fiscal  impacts  on  the  state. 

4.  Section  2(a)(2)  (B)  also  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General  must  certify  to  the 
court  that  he  believes  that  all  efforts  at 
voluntary  compliance  have  failed. 

5.  Section  2(a)(2)(C)  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  must  certify  that  appro- 
priate officials  have  had  a  "reasonable  time" 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  correct  the 
conditions  taking  into  consideration  the 
kinds  of  variables  likely  to  occur. 

6.  Section  2(a)(1)  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  certify  that  after  all  of  the 
preceding  has  taken  place  and  at  least  56 
days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  an  ac- 
tion the  Attorney  General  has  notified.  In 
writing,  the  appropriate  state  officials  of  the 
alleged  conditions,  supporting  facts  includ- 
ing dates  and  time  period  during  which  the 
conditions  occurred,  the  Identity  of  all  per- 
sons reasonably  suspected  of  being  Involved 
m  causing  the  conditions  and  the  minimum 
measures  necessary  to  correct  the  alleged 
conditions. 

7.  Section  3(b)  provides  that  at  least  fif- 
teen days  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  motion  to 
intervene  the  Attorney  General  has  notified 
the  appropriate  state  officials  In  writing  of 
all  of  the  specifics  outlined  in  Section  2(a) 
(1)   of  the  legislation  as  stated  previously. 

8.  Section  7  provides  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  programs  of  financial,  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  which  are  cur- 
rently available  to  the  States  from  the  U.S. 
to  assist  in  the  correction  of  such  condi- 
tions which  could  be  the  basis  for  suit  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  10  and  provide  a  report 
on  his  findings. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that,  in  an  effort  to  reach 
accommodation  with  some  who  are  ada- 
mantly opposed  or  deeply  concerned 
about  this  legislation,  we  have,  in  the 
process  of  give  and  take  which  is  tradi- 
tional to  the  Senate,  reached  a  point 
where  we  have  a  bill  which  can  accom- 
plish most  of  the  purposes  that  we  set  out 
to  accomplish. 

I  feel,  for  myself  and  others,  that  there 
are  aspects  about  this  bill  which  could 
be  improved.  However,  in  order  to  get 
the  measure  moving,  all  of  us  have  had 
to  make  certain  acconunodations  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  bill  which  could  get 
through  the  Senate,  or  could,  at  least,  get 
by  the  parliamentary  hurdles  which  have 
kept  it  from  even  being  voted  on  prior  to 
this  time.  Some  of  these  points  which 
have  been  included  in  the  bill,  points 
which  are  designed  to  protect  the  States' 
rights,  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Attorney  General  must  en- 
gage in  consultation  with  the  State  to  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  conditions  through 
"informal  methods  of  conference  and 
conciliation." 

Second.  The  Attorney  General  must 
present  written  notification  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  officials  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  investigation,  not  just 
the  filing  of  a  motion  but  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  must  cer- 
tify to  the  court  that  he  has  filed  this 
motion  only  after  he  believes  that  the 
States  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  to  correct 
the  conditions. 

Fourth.  In  our  report,  the  legislative 
history  of  this  bill,  we  urge  the  judge 
to  consider,  when  there  is  more  than  one 
possible  method   for  correcting  condi- 


tions, any  of  which  would  be  satisfactory, 
that  the  court  choose  the  method  pre- 
ferred by  the  State. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  conditions  them- 
selves must  be  egregious  and  flagrant 
conditions  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights  causing  the  residents  or  inmates 
grievous  harm. 

Egregious  or  flagrant  conditions  are 
precisely  what  the  Justice  Department 
has  found  when  they  have  intervened  or 
entered  cases  as  amicus.  I  Invite  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  interested  to  read, 
as  I  have,  the  decisions,  the  testimony, 
the  pre-  and  post-trial  briefs  on  the  cases 
which  the  Justice  Department  has  en- 
tered. It  is  clear  that  Federal  actions 
were  taken  to  improve  conditions  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  ours  or  any 
other  civilized  society. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  about,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  by  the 
Justice  Department,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  now. 

I  have  heard  witnesses  tell  me  that 
they  watched  children  choke  to  death  on 
their  food  because  of  the  need  to  feed 
mentally  retarded  children  their  meals 
in  under  3  minutes,  3  minutes  to  feed 
children  who  had  motor  impairment, 
who  could  hardly  chew  or  swallow,  who 
had  little  or  no  use  of  their  hands  or 
arms.  This  practice  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  lack  of  staff.  The  parents  were 
told  their  children  died  of  natural  causes. 
I  have  seen  Justice  Department  exhibits 
which  included  pictures  of  children  tied 
spread  eagled  to  their  cribs,  where  they 
were  forced  to  lie  like  that  for  hours, 
sometimes  days,  covered  with  burlap  with 
only  an  opening  for  their  eyes.  I  have 
read  about  gang  homosexual  rape  of 
paraplegic  prisoners.  In  our  hearings  I 
heard  about  juveniles  who  were  sent  to 
segregated  homosexual  dormitories  as 
punishment  for  infraction  of  the  rules 
of  their  institution,  and  of  children  who 
were  sutured  without  the  use  of  anes- 
thesia who  had  their  teeth  pulled  with- 
out the  use  of  novocaine  in  mental  re- 
tardation institutions.  The  doctors  and 
dentists  in  question  said  they  believed 
the  mentally  retarded  could  not  feel 
pain.  The  nurses  and  aides  who  testified 
at  the  trials  said  it  sometimes  took  two  or 
three  people  to  hold  those  children  down 
as  they  screamed. 

That  is  the  kind  of  flagrant  abuse  of 
hiunan  rights  that  this  bill  is  designed  to 
prohibit. 

We  are  not  saying  that  States  and 
State  administrators  of  institutions  are 
sadistic,  are  trying  to  hurt  their  charges, 
most  are  not.  What  those  of  us  who  are 
supporters  of  this  legislation  are  s&y\ng 
is  that  frequently  this  particular  group  of 
people,  the  institutionalized,  are  thought 
of  last.  They  have  been  locked  away  not 
only  from  our  society  but  also  from  our 
thoughts  and  considerations.  If  this  leads 
to  neglect,  to  the  State  permitting  wide- 
spread systemic  abuse  of  people's  rights, 
abuse  that  causes  them  bodily  injury  and 
sometimes  even  death,  abuse  that  leaves 
the  teachable  mentally  retarded  child  a 
vegetable  and  causes  the  elderly  to  live 
their  last  years  in  despair,  then  it  is  nec- 
essary for  someone  to  come  forward  and 
we  are  suggesting  that  it  is  fitting  and 


proper  that  the  Attorney  General  under 
these  circumstances  be  that  someone. 

There  are  those  who  will  be  telling  you 
during  this  debate  that  private  litigants 
can  come  forward  on  their  own.  To  some 
extent  this  is  true  and  many  have  come 
forward. 

In  several  instances  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  joined  in  those  suits  that 
have  already  been  initiated. 

However,  we  should  be  very  aware  that 
the  expense  of  a  prolonged  trial,  the 
difficulties  of  discovery  in  such  a  cir- 
ciunstance  and  the  very  real  fear  of  ret- 
ritution  is  such  that  many  do  not  come 
forward.  Usually  they  do  not  in  the  very 
worst  cases  because  that  is  the  circum- 
stance under  which  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
most  money,  take  the  most  time  and  is 
the  most  likely  to  lead  to  retribution. 

It  is  those  who  are  presently  kept  in 
our  institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
sympathy. 

We  had  evidence  before  us  of  several 
cases  of  mentally  retarded  children, 
prior  to  our  investigation  and  public  dis- 
closure, being  subject  to  the  brutal  tac- 
tics of  handcuffing,  chaining,  being  tied 
to  their  beds.  Since  that  practice  has 
received  such  bad  publicity,  it  has 
stopped  in  most  instances  in  our  institu- 
tions. 

However,  it  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  subtle  way  of  debilitating  and 
shackling  those  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. In  several  instances,  there  was 
ample  evidence  that  drugs  were  used  to 
sedate  the  children  until  they  were  the 
same  as  unconscious  day  after  day  after 
day. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  constituted  the 
use  of  mental  handcuffs  to  replace  the 
metal  ones  which  had  been  useid  earlier. 
The  resulting  impact  on  the  children  in- 
volved was  disastrous,  to  say  the  least. 

We  have  developed  sophisticated  ways 
of  reclaiming  lost  lives  of  children  who 
are  mentally  retarded.  Our  mental 
health  organizations,  our  doctors,  nurses, 
and  institutions,  new  kinds  of  therapy, 
have  truly  worked  miracles.  However, 
case  history  after  case  history  discloses 
that  children,  who  otherwise  could  be  re- 
trained and  their  lives  reclaimed  and  re- 
captured to  live  relatively  normal  lives, 
are  instead  subjected  to  prolonged  doses 
of  drugs  that,  indeed,  cause  them  to  re- 
gress to  the  place  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  be  retrained,  indeed,  to  the 
place  where  they  cannot  care  for  their 
own  bodily  functions. 

In  fact,  tragic  as  it  may  sound,  they 
become  little  more  than  a  heap  of  flesh 
and  bones,  a  living  vegetable,  instead  of 
a  live,  vibrant  child  that  still  has  the 
capacity  to  live  and  enjoy  a  relatively 
normal  life. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  such  cases 
are  of  "general  public  importance,"  that 
such  cases  go  to  the  very  heart  of  what 
our  society  is  trying  to  do.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  of 
our  citizens  is  the  province  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  is  the  concern  of  all 
Americans.  Not  one  of  us  is  exempt  from 
growing  old,  from  bearing  a  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  child,  or  from 
many  of  the  other  circumstances  that 
lead  to  institutionalization.  That  is  why 
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we  have  offered  this  legislation.  We  offer 
it  not  just  because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  asked  us  to  do  it,  but  because 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens,  the  Mental  Health  Association, 
the  American  Psychological  Association 
and  many  others  have  told  us  the  people 
they  represent  need  and  want  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  have  this  power. 

One  organization  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  individuals 
involved  here  has  been  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

We  are  conferring  no  new  rights.  We 
leave  it  to  the  courts  to  decide  what  the 
rights  of  these  people  are  based  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
other  legislation  we  have  passed  which  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  We  are  simply 
saying  that  under  a  very  specific  set  of 
circumstances  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  able  to  sue  for  redress  of  de- 
privation of  federally  guaranteed  con- 
stitutiontd  and  statutory  rights.  There 
can  certainly  be  little  real  argument  that 
this  is  a  proper  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
exercise  of  States  rights. 

There  are  those  who  will  stand  up  and 
say  that  the  Justice  Department  came 
into  their  State  under  rule  24  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  CivU  Procedure  and  that 
the  State  was  doing  an  adequate  job  of 
taking  care  of  the  problem. 

That  may  well  be  the  sincere  belief  of 
those  who  make  that  statement  during 
the  debate. 

But  I  have  reviewed  every  case  in 
which  the  Justice  Department  has  inter- 
vened, and  the  committee  has  looked 
carefully  at  them,  and  in  most  of  them, 
the  primary  plaintiffs  were  in  court  for 
at  least  1  year,  sometimes  2  or  3 — not 
weeks  or  months,  or  days — but  years  be- 
fore the  Justice  Department  came  in.  Yet 
when  Justice  entered  the  case  they  were 
still  able  during  their  discovery  to  find 
incredible  abuse  in  the  institution  in 
question.  If  the  State  has  been  fighting 
a  case  in  court  for  3  years  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  inconsistent  that  they  then  claim 
that  they  did  not  know  that  there  was 
a  problem  in  the  institution.  How,  more 
importantly,  can  they  justify  not  cor- 
recting those  egregious  wrongs? 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that 
the  Justice  Department  was  heavy 
handed  in  these  efforts.  This  type  of  ap- 
proach is  inexcusable  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  and  I  am  prepared  to  believe 
that  we  cannot  control  everyone  who 
mi^t  be  in  the  Justice  Department. 
Indeed,  there  may  have  been  some 
heavy-handed  response  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  wrongs  that  were  per- 
ceived. 

Because  I  want  to  prevent  Federal 
abuse,  during  the  last  3  years  I  have  ac- 
cepted more  than  35  amendments  to  this 
bill  to  try  to  solve  that  problem.  Even 
the  Justice  Department's  power  to  inter- 
vene now  has  some  restraints  placed 
upon  it  through  our  bill.  In  doing  that  we 
attempted  to  walk  a  fine  line  between 
protecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  States 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  those  people 
who  were  brave  enough  to  come  forward 
and  sue  in  the  first  place  or  were  unable 


to  bring  suits  in  their  own  behalf.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  came  up  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  fine  solution.  That 
amendment  was  offered  during  full  com- 
mittee consideration  and  was  supported 
by  both  Senator  Hatch  and  myself  and 
by  11  other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  presented 
us  with  a  problem  that  caused  me  great 
concern.  He  said  the  Justice  Department 
had  not  told  him  precisely  what  their 
purpose  was  in  coming  to  Missouri  when 
he  was  that  State's  attorney  general. 
This  should  not  be.  Therefore,  section 
2(a)  (2)  of  the  legislation  now  contains 
a  provision  which  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  notify  the  State  in  writing 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  an 
investigation,  hopefully  cleaning  up  any 
potential  problem  in  this  area. 

One  State  attorney  general  in  our 
hearings  said  that  he  could  not  get  in- 
formation from  the  Justice  Department 
as  to  exactly  what  the  abuses  were  for 
which  his  institution  was  being  sued. 


While  I  have  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  did  know  what  the  problem  was,  since 
he  had  access  to  60  pages  of  medicaid 
certification  violations  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  himself  was 
telling  the  local  press  that  if  they  did  not 
straighten  out  their  problems  in  that  in- 
stitution there  was  going  to  be  a  suit, 
nonetheless,  we  tightened  up  the  provi- 
sions in  our  bill  that  deal  with  what 
shall  be  included  in  the  notification  to 
the  State  given  56  days  before  suit  can 
be  filed. 

No  other  civil  rights  bill  of  this  kind 
contains  as  rigorous  a  certification  proc- 
ess as  this  one  does. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  comparison  of 
such  provisions  in  this  and  previous 
legislation  giving  the  Attorney  General 
the  right  to  initiate  suit  for  abuse  of  civil 
and  constitutional  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


H.R.  lO/S.  10 


No'ice  required „  Yej 

Minlmuni  time    ,  30  days - 

Time  for  corrective  action Yes  "reasonable" 

Consultation  and  advice Yei 


Title  IV, 
1964  Kt 


Yes... - 

No      

Yes  "reasonable" 


Title  VIII, 
1968  act 


Title  VII, 

(1972  amendments) 


Yes Yes. 

No No. 

30  days  or  "reason-     Only  if  requested. 

able  promptness." 
No No. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  to  my  col- 
leagues who  say  that  this  is  a  State's 
rights  issue  pure  and  simple,  my  only  re- 
sponse can  be  that  while  I  understand 
their  viewpoint — and  I  feel  strongly 
about  States  rights,  also — I  must  say  that 
I  believe  this  is  a  human  rights  issue,  a 
human  being  issue,  a  U.S.  citizen  issue. 
One  of  my  colleagues  was  heard  to  say  at 
one  point  during  consideration  of  this 
bill  that  he  hoped  we  would  get  down  to 
what  this  bill  was  all  about,  which  to  him 
meant  State's  rights.  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  this  bill  is  all  about  some- 
thing much  different  and  much  greater. 
This  bill  is  about  those  people  I  talked 
of  earUer.  This  bill  is  about  the  unspeak- 
able terror  of  living  every  day  of  your  life 
wondering,  moment  to  moment,  whether 
someone  is  going  to  hit  you  for  reasons 
you  cannot  comprehend — in  fact,  for  no 
reason  at  all.  This  bill  is  about  children 
who  will  never  know  love  or  caring,  about 
adults  who  have  lived  their  whole  Uves  in 
institutions  in  which  they  were  never 
permitted  to  learn,  to  have  any  posses- 
sions of  their  own  or  any  of  the  comforts 
we  take  for  granted  every  day. 

In  fact,  this  bill  is  about  some  adults 
who  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
committee  who  were  incarcerated  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  ill  and  who 
should  never  have  been  put  there  in  the 
first  place.  Yet,  because  of  the  temporary 
condition  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, they  did  not  have  the  capacity  to 
get  out  in  order  to  even  have  their  case 
heard.  How  can  we  permit  that  kind  of 
condition  to  exist  in  the  United  States 
of  America? 

This  bill  is  about  the  elderly  being 
forced  to  die  spiritually  long  before  they 
die  physically.  This  bill  is  about  the  un- 
comprehensible  misery  of  living  and  dy- 
ing like  that  and  never  knowing  any- 


thing else  and  never  having  any  hope  of 
knowing  anything  else. 

I  do  not  believe  that  S.  10  will  solve 
the  entire  problem  of  abuse  in  our  insti- 
tutions. It  is  not  intended  to  do  that.  We 
all  know  that  one  of  the  problems  that 
exists  in  those  institutions  is  the  desper- 
ate need  for  resources,  and  we  know  of 
the  great  competition  that  exists  for 
limited  resources  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

This  legislation  is  a  small  step  toward 
handling  the  worst  cases  of  abuse  that 
no  other  method,  not  the  tireless  efforts 
of  public  interest  groups  or  efforts  at 
negotiation  have  solved.  It  is  one  tool  in 
what  I  hope  will  become  an  arsenal  de- 
veloped by  all  concerned.  I  hope  that  my 
colleageus  will  agree  to  take  this  small 
step  and  will  vote  favorably  on  this  leg- 
islation so  that  we  can  at  least  join  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  sending  out  a 
message  that  we  do  care  about  these 
people  who  for  whatever  reason  have 
been  put  into  institutions,  and  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  unconscionable  and  un- 
constitutional treatment  for  any  of  our 
citizens  whatever  their  circumstances. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  10,  civil  rights  of 
the  institutionalized.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
cosponsor  of  this  measure  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution,  Sen- 
ator Bayh.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have 
worked  on  this  bill  with  him  for  more 
than  2  years. 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  believe  it  is  overdue,  and 
something  that  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
servatives should  stand  up  for. 

S.  10  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  initiate 
and  to  intervene  in  actions  brought  to 
redress  the  violation  of  constitutional 
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and  Federal  statutory  rights  of  individu- 
als residing  in  State  institutions.  These 
institutions  are  defined  to  include  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  ill,  the  disabled,  and 
the  retarded,  juvenile  homes,  nursing 
homes  for  the  chronically  ill  or  handi- 
capped, and  correctional  facilities.  A 
broad  range  of  protections  are  afforded 
the  States  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government  acts  only  with  respect  to  the 
most  abusive  circumstances,  and  only  as 
a  last  resort. 

S.  10  represents  an  effort  by  Congress 
to  secure  the  rights  and  dignity  of  a 
class  of  persons  unique  in  their  inability 
to  assert  these  claims  for  themselves. 
They  are  a  class  of  persons  that  have  in 
common  a  physical  isolation  from  the 
world  around  them,  an  isolation  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  communi- 
cate injustices  that  they  bear,  and  an 
isolation  that  makes  it  easy  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  ignore  them. 

This  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  people  also  have  in  com- 
mon an  isolation  extending  far  beyond 
mere  physical  isolation.  The  burdens 
borne  by  many  of  them  are  of  a  far  more 
enduring  and  irremedial  nature. 

Although  I  am  reluctant  to  urge  the 
support  of  this  or  any  other  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  what  may  be  isolated 
horror  stories,  I  must  nevertheless  say 
that  I  was  shocked  by  some  of  the  inci- 
dents that  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Constitution  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  8  days  of  hearings  that  have 
been  conducted  on  this  legislation.  We 
have  heard  about  the  wounds  of  men- 
tally retarded  persons  being  sutured  in 
the  absence  of  anesthesia;  we  have 
heard  about  mental  patients  being  con- 
fined in  strait  jackets  for  such  extended 
periods  of  time  that  permanent  circula- 
tory damage  has  been  done;  we  have 
heard  about  juveniles  being  punished  by 
ccnflnement  in  segregated  homosexual 
dormitories;  we  have  heard  about  the 
use  of  cattle  prods  for  discipline,  beat- 
ings, and  tortures  and  continued  ne- 
glect. 

These  incidents  must  be  put  in  per- 
spective, of  course.  They  are  not  common 
occurrences.  Most  State  institutions  are 
administered  and  staffed  by  individuals 
who  are  competent  and  compassionate. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
S.  10  is  directed  only  at  that  small  hand- 
ful of  institutions  and  individuals  who 
fall  significantly  short  of  these  stand- 
ards. 

Since  1971,  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  involved  in  a  series  of  civil  actions 
as  an  amicus  curiae  seeking  to  redress 
widespread  deprivations  of  constitu- 
tional and  Federal  statutory  rights.  In 
some  instances,  this  participation  has 
been  requested  by  the  courts;  in  others, 
the  Attorney  General  has  petitioned  to 
intervene.  In  nearly  a  decade,  the  At- 
torney General  has  participated  in  this 
manner  in  no  more  than  30  cases. 

This  limited  role,  however,  has  been 
threatened  by  two  recent  court  decisions. 
United  States  v.  Solomon  419  F.  Supp. 
358  (D.  Md.  1976) ;  United  States  v.  Matt- 
son,  C.A.  No.  74-138-Bu  (D.  Mont.  1976) ; 
afBrmed  on  appeal  United  States  v.  Solo- 
mon C.A.  No.  76-2184  (4th  Cir.  1977) ; 
United  States  v.  Mattson  600  F.2d  1295 


(9th  Cir.  1979).  In  each,  the  court  ruled 
that,  absent  express  statutory  authority, 
the  Attorney  General  lacked  appropriate 
standing  to  challenge  conditions  in  State 
institutions.  While  similar  authority  has 
been  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  context  of  other  legislation,  it  has 
never  expressly  been  conferred  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  insti- 
tutionalized persons.  S.  10  seeks  to  fill 
that  void. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
S.  10  is  an  appropriate  exercise  of  statu- 
tory authority  by  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  make  some  points  in  this  regard  that 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
some  who  are  concerned  about  an  intru- 
sive Justice  Department  impinging  upon 
the  rights  of  the  States.  I  am  as  con- 
cerned as  any  Senator  about  trends  in 
recent  years  by  the  Federal  judiciary  to 
elevate  issues  to  a  constitutional  dimen- 
sion. Wyatt  V.  Stickney  325  F.  Supp.  781 
(1971)  in  some  respects  illustrates  that 
sort  of  case  in  my  opinion.  While  there 
were  unquestionably  unconscionable 
abuses  occurring  in  that  case  that  did 
rise  to  a  constitutional  level — tying  re- 
tarded persons  to  their  beds  at  night,  for 
example — other  aspects  of  the  Alabama 
situation  with  respect  to  mentally  re- 
tarded persons,  such  as  patient-staff  ra- 
tios, or  numbers  of  bathrooms  per  wie 
hundred  institutionalized  persons,  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  constitutional  mag- 
nitude. Too  much  of  this  sort  of  judicial 
reinterpretation  of  the  Constitution  has 
occurred  in  recent  years. 

Given,  however,  that  the  courts  have 
identified  some  State  action  as  violative 
of  a  constitutional  right,  or  violative  of 
some  right  conferred  by  a  statute  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
enact,  I  am  hard-pressed  to  assert  that 
the  Attorney  General  lacks  authority  to 
effectively  enforce  these  rights.  While 
each  of  us  may  have  our  disagreements 
with  judicial  interpretations  of  the  pre- 
cise scope  of  these  rights,  that  is  a  dis- 
tinct issue  from  how  they  are  to  be 
enforced.  No  State  institution  has  the 
right  to  deny  citizens  of  the  United  States 
those  rights  which  are  of  constitutional 
dimensions  or  of  Federal  statutory  deri- 
vation. With  respect  to  violations  of  the 
14th  amendment,  upon  which  most  civil 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  have 
been  grounded,  section  5  of  that  amend- 
ment expressly  confers  such  enforcement 
authority  in  Congress. 

Further,  while  I  have  great  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  10th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  and  believe  it  to 
have  been  a  grossly  neglected  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  find  it  convincing  as  a 
basis  of  constitutional  objection  to  S.  10. 
That  amendment  provides  that  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people.  Quite  sim- 
ply, the  prohibitions  upon  the  States 
enforced  by  S.  10  are  prohibitions  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  courts,  have  been  im- 
posed upon  th«n  by  the  Constitution. 
The  authority  in  Congress  to  remedy 
their  violation  is  an  authority  that  has 
been  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 


S.  10  attempts  not  to  create  an  ad- 
versary relationship  between  t*ie  F^eral 
Government  and  the  States.  It  requires, 
prior  to  the  Attorney  General  bringing 
suit,  that  he  comply  with  a  rigorous  pro- 
cedure aimed  at  securing  voluntary  and 
informal  solutions  to  perceived  problems. 
Before  the  Attorney  General  can  involve 
himself  in  S.  10  actions,  he  must  make 
tne  xollowing  findings: 

First,  he  must  ascertain  the  existence 
of  conditions  within  a  covered  institu- 
tion that  are  egregious  and  flagrant. 
Such  conditions  must  be  the  result  of 
gross  neglect,  or  of  a  willful  or  wanton 
character.  « 

Second,  he  must  ascertain  that  such 
conditions  deprive  institutionalized  per- 
sons of  rights,  immunities,  or  privileges 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
or  by  Federal  statute.  In  the  case  of  per- 
sons in  correctional  facilities,  there  must 
be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Third,  he  must  ascertain  that  insti- 
tutionalized persons  are  suffering  griev- 
ous harm  as  a  result  of  the  conditions. 

Fourth,  he  must  ascertain  that  such 
conditions  are  pursuant  to  a  pattern 
and  practice  of  resistance  by  the  State 
or  by  the  institution.  Mere  isolated  vio- 
lations, or  one-time  occurrences  will  not 
suffice  to  trigger  Justice  Department  in- 
volvement. 

In  addition  to  such  findings,  the  At- 
torney General  must  take  the  following 
actions  prior  to  initiation  of  a  civil  ac- 
tion tuder  S.  10: 

First,  he  must  certify  that  he  has 
notified  in  writing,  at  least  56  days  previ- 
ous, the  Governor,  Attorney  General,  and 
institution  director,  of  the  alleged  con- 
ditions which  deprive  the  institution- 
alized persons  of  their  rights,  as  well  as 
of  the  alleged  pattern  and  practice  of  re- 
sistance to  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 

Second,  he  must  fully  communicate 
to  these  officials  the  supporting  facts 
giving  rise  to  his  allegations,  including 
precise  dates  and  time  periods. 

Third,  he  must  notify  these  officials 
of  the  "minimum"  measures  that  he  be- 
Ueves  will  remedy  the  alleged  conditions. 
Once  an  institution  has  raised  its  stand- 
ards above  the  minimum  required  by 
S.  10,  it  is  no  longer  vulnerable  to  suit 
by  the  Justice  Department  under  S.  10. 
S.  10  does  not,  and  is  not  intended  to. 
impose  "good"  or  "desirable"  or  "com- 
fortable" conditions  upon  state  institu- 
tions. It  is  intended  only  to  ensure  that 
constitutional  and  Federal  statutory 
violations  of  a  continuing  character  are 
not  occurring. 

Fourth,  the  suggested  remedies  of  the 
Attorney  General  are  to  be  as  precise 
and  as  explicit  as  possible  without  re- 
moving from  the  States  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  fashion  appropriate  reme- 
dies for  their  own  institutions.  Where  al- 
ternative remedies  exist,  either  of  which 
would  secure  minimum  standards  for 
state  institutions,  that  remedy  is  to  be 
preferred  which  is  preferred  by  the  State 
itself. 

Fifth,  the  attorney  general  must  make 
a  reasonable  effort  to  notify  State  offi- 
cials of  any  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance that  may  be  available  to  them 
from  the  Federal  Government. 
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Sixth,  he  must  discuss  with  State  offi- 
cials the  costs  and  overall  fiscal  impact 
of  alternative  minimum  remedial 
measures. 

Seventh,  he  must  attempt  to  correct 
alleged  conditions  through  informal  and 
voluntary  methods. 

Eighth,  he  must  insure  that  State  of- 
ficials have  had  a  "reasonable"  time, 
in  light  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  take 
appropriate  corrective  measures  on 
their  own 

Ninth,  he  must  certify  that  he  be- 
lieves an  action  by  the  United  States 
is  of  "general  public  importance"  and 
will  "materially"  further  the  vindica- 
tion of  constitutional  or  Federal  statu- 
tory rights. 

Tenth,  the  Attorney  General  must 
personally  certify  both  the  complaint 
and  the  certification  of  facts. 

Thus,  S.  10  seeks  to  insure  that  the 
Attorney  General  be  authorized  to  initi- 
ate civil  actions  against  State  institu- 
tions only  under  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  only  following  com- 
pliance with  a  number  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  protect  the  States  from  arbi- 
trary litigation. 

Many  of  these  same  procedures  re- 
quired by  section  2  prior  to  initiation 
are  also  required  under  section  3  prior 
to  intervention  by  the  Attorney  General. 
It  is  my  hope  that,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, they  will  all  be  respected.  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  authors  of  this 
legislation  that  the  Attorney  General  be 
allowed  to  circumvent  the  preconditions 
of  section  2  suits  through  the  artifice  of 
intervention.  An  element  of  flexibility 
however,  is  required  in  section  3  iii 
order  to  insure  that  the  rights  of  the 
principal  litigants  are  not  prejudiced. 

Section  6,  requiring  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
on  actions  taken  pursuant  to  S.  10,  is 
designed  to  allow  Congress  the  effective 
opportijiity  to  review  the  nature  of  ac- 
tions tf.ken  by  the  Department.  The  At- 
torney General  must  report  on  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  outcome  of  all  actions 
instituted,  including  a  history  of,  the 
precise  reasons  for,  and  the  procedures 
followed,  in  each  case  of  initiation  and 
intervention.  He  must  also  submit  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  in  receiving, 
reviewing,  and  evaluating  petitions  or 
complaints,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  all  of  the  Department's  deci- 
sions, including  an  estimate  of  the  costs 
incurred  by  States  and  individual  in- 
stitutions. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  provisions  designed  to  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  Department: 

Rrst.  The  Attorney  General  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited  from  nromulgating 
rules  or  regulations  defining  standards 
of  care. 

Second.  The  Attorney  General  is  em- 
powered to  seek  only  equitable  relief, 
not  money  damages.  While  no  equitable 
remedies  are  absolutely  barred,  the  re- 
port clearly  states  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  courts  prefer 
the  injunctive  remedy  to  other  equitable 
remedies,  such  as  restitution. 

Third.  In  actions  relating  to  alleged 
violations  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 


prisoners,  such  persons  may  be  required 
to  exhaust  internal  grievance  procedures 
before  the  Attorney  General  can  become 
involved  pursuant  to  S.  10.  These  griev- 
ance procedures  must  be  certified  by  the 
Attorney  General  before  their  resort  can 
be  required.  Failure  by  a  State  institu- 
tion to  comply  with  Justice  Department 
grievance  standards  is  not,  however,  evi- 
dence of  any  substantive  violation  of  this 
act  itself.  Compliance  is  purely  volun- 
tary. 

Fourth.  Prevailing  State  or  institu- 
tional defendants  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive attorneys'  fees  by  the  court. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  S.  10, 
more  clearly  than  it  has  perhaps  in  the 
past,  is  limited  in  scope  to  truly  public 
institutions.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  S.  10 
to  cover  genuinely  private  institutions. 
Indeed,  there  would  be  serious  constitu- 
tional difficulties,  in  my  opinion,  if  it 
sought  to  do  that.  Institutions,  in  order  to 
be  within  the  purview  of  S.  10,  must  par- 
take in  some  significant  respect  of  the 
qualities  of  a  State  or  public  institution. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  S.  10  that  an  es- 
sentially private  institution  be  covered 
simply  because  it  is  licensed  in  some  re- 
spect by  the  State.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
S.  10  that  an  essentially  private  institu- 
tion be  covered  simply  because  persons 
residing  there  are  recipients  of  funds  un- 
der titles  XVI.  XVIII.  or  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
S.  10  that  an  essentially  private  institu- 
tion be  covered  simply  because  there  are 
a  "De  Minimus"  number  of  persons  re- 
siding there  as  a  result  of  some  form  of 
State  action,  such  as  referral  procedures. 
And  it  is  not  the  intent  of  S.  10  that  an 
essentially  private  institution  be  covered 
simply  because  each  of  these  factors  is  in 
existence. 

Whatever  novel  interpretations  may 
eventually  be  accorded  the  concept  of 
"State  action"  as  used  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment, such  interpretations  merely  define 
the  permissible  outer  bounds  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  10.  They  do  not  compel 
Congress  to  exercise  this  authority  In  a 
plenary  manner. 

Mr.  President,  S.  10  is  a  responsible  leg- 
islative effort.  It  respects  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  States,  while  promoting  the 
equally  legitimate  rights  of  those  indi- 
viduals who,  for  generally  unfortunate 
reasons,  find  themselves  in  the  care  of 
the  States.  There  is  no  right  in  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  in  the  States  to 
abuse  these  persons  or  to  subject  them  to 
degrading  and  inhumane  conditions. 
There  is  no  prohibition  upon  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  its 
citizens  are  being  provided  with  basic 
constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
my  support  for  this  legislation  have  been 
my  experiences  in  having  worked  with 
a  number  of  people  who  have  themselves 
been  in  institutionalized  situations  or 
with  the  families  of  institutionalized 
people.  I  have  observed  and  heard  about 
various  kinds  of  abuses,  abuses  that  are 
both  institutional  in  nature,  and  those 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  lives  of 
these  people. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  most  about 
these  people  in  these  institutions  is  that 
they  are  without  recourse.  It  is  difficult 


if  not  impossible  for  them  to  protect 
themselves,  particularly  persons  with 
mental  emotional  disturbances.  They  are 
in  an  almost  impossible  situation  if  they 
happen  to  be  subjected  to  some  of  the 
inhumane  conditions  that  we  have  heard 
discussed  in  the  committee. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  this,  and 
use  whatever  resources  are  properly 
available  to  correct  these  conditions. 

S.  10  does  not  denigrate  the  States; 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  doing  a 
competent  and  good  job.  My  own  State 
of  Utah,  I  believe,  is  one  of  these.  Where 
abuses  have  come  to  its  attention,  the 
State  has  moved  quickly  to  remedy  them. 
I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  response 
in  most  situations.  I  hope  that  litigation 
will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  necessary.  I  hope 
that  this  is  the  way  S.  10  will  work. 

But.  if  there  are  States  that  are  re- 
calcitrant, if  the  leadership  of  the  State 
wrongfully  refuses  to  correct  instances 
of  inhumane  treatment  of  institutional- 
ized people,  then  there  must  be  legal 
recourse. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
sincere  consideration  to  this  particular 
bill  as  I  know  they  will.  I  urge  their  sup- 
port for  S.  10.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  both 
restrained  and  compassionate  and  bal- 
ances proper  consideration  for  State's 
rights  and  the  rights  of  the  institutional- 
ized. 

I  commend  the  sponsor  of  this  bill  for 
his  work  on  it.  for  his  abilities,  and  for 
his  reasonableness  in  compromising  on 
various  issues  that  have  arisen  during  its 
consideration.  As  always,  since  I  have 
served  as  ranking  member  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
he  has  been  courteous,  considerate,  and 
helpful  to  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Sen- 
ator Bayh.  and  I  want  that  to  be  noted 
particularly  with  regard  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  thoughtful  remarks  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Utah,  and  I  want  to 
express  to  him  my  appreciation  for  the 
patience  he  has  exhibited  in  joining  in 
the  study  and  in  the  search  for  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

I  understand  it  has  not  been  an  easy 
question  for  him  to  deal  with  in  many 
wavs,  but  he  has  remained  steadfast 
and  true,  and  a  loyal  ally  in  pi-rsuit  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
really  in  a  position  where  they  are  not 
able  to  protect  themselves. 

I  think  he  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  our  effort  to  reach  out  and 
try  to  find  that  delicate  balance,  on  the 
one  side,  where  we  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  and,  on  the  other  side,  where 
we  recognize  the  rights  of  States. 

I  just  want  to  say  the  Senate  is  in  his 
debt,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  the 
Senator's  debt  for  the  thoughtful  con- 
tribution he  has  made  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Indiana.  I  feel  the  same  way  toward 
him  and  greatly  respect  his  patience, 
his  diligent  efforts,  and  very  decent  and 
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courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  gone 
about  getting  this  important  bill  to  the 
floor. 

I  also  thank  Senator  Thurmond  for 
allowing  me  to  make  this  statement  be- 
fore his  during  this  morning's  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  S.  10.  This  bill  is 
entitled  "Rights  of  Institutionalized  Per- 
sons," but  this  is  misleading.  I  hope  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  their  staffs  will 
take  time  to  really  study  this  bill.  S.  10 
will  make  the  Justice  Department  a 
superpoliceman.  constantly  trying  to  in- 
trude into  the  affairs  of  State  health 
and  penal  institutions. 

When  this  bill  was  in  committee,  I 
saw  the  strategy  of  some  supporters  of 
this  bill  plan  to  use.  They  will  run  out 
some  of  the  goriest  horror  stories  that 
they  can  think  of  in  an  attempt  to  cloud 
the  real  problems  with  the  legislation. 
Those  horror  stories  are  not  representa- 
tive of  the  way  States  are  responding  to 
the  needs  of  their  citizens.  Many  of 
these  tales  of  horror  are  many  years 
old.  Any  recent  stories  like  this  are  iso- 
lated incidents.  They  are  not  a  true  rep- 
resentation of  how  the  States  now  view, 
and  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  their 
citizens  who  need  assistance. 

This  legislation  may  be  disguised  as 
civil  rights  legislation,  but  let  us  call 
it  what  it  really  is.  It  is  another  attempt 
to  more  deeply  entrench  another  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  true  beneficiary  of 
this  bill  is  the  Justice  Department.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  really  want  more  Federal 
bureaucratic  intrusion  in  every  sphere 
of  their  lives.  What  makes  this  legisla- 
tion even  more  unacceptable  is  the  fact 
that  not  only  would  this  new  power  be 
nonproductive,  but  it  would  be  counter- 
productive. Money  spent  in  protracted, 
devisive  litigation  is  money  which  can- 
not be  spent  to  help  those  people  who 
really  need  assistance.  When  I  talk  about 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  litigation.  I 
am  not  talking  about  what  might  hap- 
pen or  what  could  happen.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  what  has  happened  and  what 
is  happening  today. , 

Take  my  State  as  an  example.  South 
Carolina  has  made  a  firm  commitment 
to  the  cqre  of  its  mentally-ill  citizens. 
During  the  1960's  and  1970's.  South  Caro- 
lina made  the  human  and  financial  com- 
nutment  necessary  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  care  its  citizens  needed.  Now  I  know 
that  some  people  may  think  that  I  would 
natnraUy  praise  my  State  for  its  efforts, 
and  although  I  am  proud  of  my  State's 
response  in  this  area,  the  objective  eval- 
uation by  outsiders  confirms  my  state- 
ments. One  of  the  foremost  judicial  lead- 
ers on  care  for  the  disabled  is  Judge 
Frank  Johnson,  whose  opinion  in  Wyatt 
a«ainst  Stickney  has  become  the  comer- 
stone  for  mental  health  care  for  the 
institutionalized  in  this  country.  I  would 
'Ike  to  share  with  you  Judge  Johnsons 
comments  on  the  South  Carolina  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled.  I  might  say  that 
J^ge  Johnson  is  not  a  judge  from  my 


On  February  21.  1978,  South  Carolina 
dedicated  the  newest  hospital,  the  G. 
Werber  Bryan  Psychiatric  Hospital  near 
Columbia.  S.C.  This  is  a  regional  hospital 
for  acute  and  intensive  care,  and  one  of 
four  planned  in  South  Carolina  for  in- 
tensive, short-term,  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. The  dedication  speaker  at  that 
event  was  Federal  Judge  Frank  J. 
Johnson. 

I  would  like  for  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
hear  this.  Those  who  are  not  present  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time,  I  hope  they 
are  listening  over  the  loudspeaker  system 
and  hear  these  remarks  by  Judge  John- 
son as  to  what  he  said  on  that  occasion. 

His  closing  remarks  were,  speaking  of 
South  Carolina: 

This  state  has  taken  seriously  Its  consti- 
tutional obligations  to  the  mentally  111.  When 
In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  the 
plight  of  those  In  our  mental  Institutions 
was  brought  to  the  national  attention.  South 
Carolina  did  not  turn  Its  back.  ...  A  "new  di- 
rection" was  plotted.  Bold  and  Innovative 
programs  were  developed.  A  financial  com- 
mitment was  made  on  the  part  of  State  gov- 
ernment to  Insure  that  these  programs  could 
become  a  reality. 

Today  we  are  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
fruits  of  this  courageous  and  human  effort — 
the  opening  of  the  G.  Werber  Bryan  Psychi- 
atric Hospital.  This  hospital  truly  Is  as  Com- 
missioner Hall  has  remarked,  a  brick  and 
mortar  definition  of  the  principles  of  Wyatt 
V.  Stickney.  With  the  concern  which  you  In 
South  Carolina  have  demonstrated  for  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  HI,  and  for  the 
great  achievement  which  the  G.  Werber 
Bryan  Psychiatric  Hospital  represents.  I  ap- 
plaud you. 

Here,  in  the  words  of  the  man  whose 
legal  thinking  had  plotted  the  course  for 
institutional  care,  was  the  highest  praise 
for  South  Carolina  and  its  commitment. 
Surely  this  was  one  State,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  look  to  as  an  example  of  what  a 
State  could  and  should  do.  Surely,  South 
Carolina  was  to  be  applauded  by  the  Ped- 
erl  Government  for  its  efforts  and  surely 
South  Carolina  would  be  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  truly  coopera- 
tive spirit  as  it  moved  even  further  along 
the  road  to  meet  new  demands  placed 
on  its  system.  Did  this  happen?  No,  just 
the  opposite  did. 

In  1972,  the  Justice  Department  inter- 
vened in  a  suit  brought  by  some  inmates 
concerning  the  South  Carolina  commit- 
ment laws.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  in- 
tervention came  after  South  Carolina 
has  already  changed  those  challenged 
commitment  laws,  but  apparently  that 
made  no  difference  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Before  we  talk  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Justice  Department's  inter- 
vention. I  would  like  to  describe  how  the 
Justice  Department  intervened. 

They  did  so  in  a  very  unusual  and, 
according  to  Federal  Judge  Robert 
Hemphill,  a  very  unethical  manner.  I  re- 
peat, according  to  Judge  Hemphill,  the 
Justice  Department  intervened  in  a  very 
unethical  manner.  Having  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  the 
case  had  been  in  litigation  for  some  2 
years  and  that  the  South  Ccu-olina  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health  was  repre- 
sented by  the  State  attorney  general's 
office,  the  Justice  Department,  without 
notice  to  the  South  Carolina  Department 


of  Mental  Health  or  its  attorneys,  sent 
the  FBI  directly  to  the  South  Carolina 
State  Hospital  and  demanded  access  to 
all  patient  records  and  the  right  to  pho- 
tocopy those  records. 

Later,  when  they  made  a  formal  mo- 
tion to  intervene.  Judge  Hemphill  said 
this  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Justice  E>e- 
partment: 

This  action  was  taken  without  prior  no- 
tice to  defendants'  attorneys  and  this  Court 
hastens  to  condemn  such  conduct  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  highly  Improper  and 
patently  unethical. 

If  there  could  be  a  more  complete  in- 
dictment of  behavior  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, I  do  not  know  what  it  would 
be. 

Once  the  Justice  Department  was  in- 
volved, they  launched  a  war  of  attrition 
against  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Over  the  next  4  years,  they  were  making 
increasing  and  unreasonable  demands 
on  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Mental  Health  with  respect  to  answer- 
ing numerous  interrogatories  and  pro- 
viding voluminous  copies  of  records  and 
documents. 

In  order  to  answer  their  first  set  of 
interrogatories,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Mental 
Health  to  expend  more  than  $56,000 
in  employee  time,  including  extensive 
overtime  and  other  costs,  in  researching 
and  compiling  the  requested  informa- 
tion— the  information  the  Justice  De- 
partment demanded.  Because  of  the 
short  deadline  allowed  in  providing  this 
information,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
majority  of  the  employees  of  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Mental  Health 
devote  their  primary  attention  to  the 
answering  of  these  interrogatories — the 
result  was  inevitable.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Dr. 
William  Hall,  director  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Department  of  Mental  Health  told 
us  about  these  results  in  unequivocal 
terms.  He  stated: 

As  a  result  of  these  unavoidable  demands, 
the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  suffered 
greatly — I  underscore  that — the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  patients  suffered  greatly. 

During  this  4-year  period  from  1974  until 
1978  we  experienced  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  harassment  and  Intimidation  of 
employees,  both  past  and  present,  and  even 
going  to  the  patient's  homes  and  :alklng 
with  them,  the  FBI,  and  as  a  resiUt.  the 
normal  administrative  function  of  the  State 
Hospital  was  diverted  from  Its  primary  duty 
of  providing  for  patients  to  one  of  provid- 
ing for  the  Justice  Department. 

Dr.  Hall  was  noticeably  disturbed  at 
the  tactics  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  lack  of  consultation  and  coop- 
eration between  the  various  Federal 
agencies  which  all  deal  with  State  in- 
stitutions for  the  disabled.  Dr.  Hall  told 
the  committee : 

r  think  It  should  be  noted  here,  and  this 
Is  very  Important  In  my  book.  I  think  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  at  no  point,  at 
no  point  during  the  entire  2  years,  did  the 
Justice  Department  ask  specifically  to  see 
the  records  of  the  five  Individuals  who 
Initiated  the  private  litigation,  and  at  no 
point  did  they  direct  specific  attention  to- 
ward the  five  who  had  complained.  Instead, 
they  took  a  shotgun  approach  and  required 
us  to  review  and  answer  Interrogatories  con- 
cerning all  patients  admitted  or  committed 
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to  the  State  hospital  over  the  previous  5 
years. 

In  our  attempts  to  determine  what  stand- 
ards we  must  meet  to  insure  adequate  treat- 
ment, the  Justice  Department  had  no 
answers.  The  Justice  Department  refused 
to  recognize  those  standards  established  by 
HEW  for  medicaid  and  medicare  as  a  guld- 
line  by  which  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
care  and  treatment.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Justice  Department  while  ignoring 
the  guidelines  and  expertise  of  the  Federal 
Government's  health  agency,  had  no  stand- 
ards or  requirements  of  their  own  in  deter- 
mining whether  Intervention  against  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Mental 
Health  was  warranted,  but  intended  to  de- 
velop such  standards  by  the  trial  and  error 
method  of  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  of 
Dr.  Hall,  the  head  of  the  mental  institu- 
tions in  South  Carolina.  He  made  the 
statements  in  answer  to  questions  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  dollars 
how  much  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  expended  from  its  operating 
funds  in  litigating  this  action  with  the 
Justice  Department.  However,  any  esti- 
mate less  than  $100,000  would  be  gross- 
ly conservative,  and  it  has  been  at  least 
twice  that  amoimt.  There  is  really  no 
way  to  estimate  even  the  direct  costs, 
let  alone  the  indirect  costs  of  this  liti- 
gation to  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  its  patients.  Costs  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  ex- 
ceeded the  costs  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Maital  Health. 

During  this  period  of  time  In  which 
the  Justice  Department  was  involved  in 
this  litigation,  the  morale  of  State  em- 
ployees was  at  an  all-time  low.  Key  em- 
ployees left,  and  recruiting  efforts  for 
new  and  qualified  professionals  were 
seriously  compromised.  It  has  to  be  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  to  be  imder  the 
attack  of  your  own  government  when 
you  are  trying  to  do  a  job.  and  to  feel  the 
power  and  pressure  of  the  powerful 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Dr.  Hall  called  this  feeling  "intimida- 
tion." As  a  sad  footnote  to  the  South 
Carolina  experience,  I  note  that  the  suit 
was  eventually  dismissed.  This  is  the 
kind  of  action  we  are  asked  to  condone 
and  then  expand — I  repeat,  expand — 
under  S.  10. 

Of  course,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  what  happens  in  South  Carolina, 
but  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  is  not  just 
an  isolated  incident.  If  that  were  the 
case,  maybe  we  could  discount  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Justice  Department  in  this 
case,  but  the  South  Carolina  experience 
is  really  not  an  imusual  one.  Other  States 
have  had  similar  experiences  in  the  past. 
The  Justice  Department  has  intruded 
into  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  from  those  States  will 
be  able  to  share  their  experiences  with 
you  as  the  discussion  on  S.  10  continues. 

In  light  of  the  Justice  Department's 
actions  in  the  area,  I  think  we  should 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  S.  10.  What  wUl 
S.  10  accomplish?  While  prooonents  of 
S.  10  may  claim  it  will  help  the  disabled 
of  this  country  and  while  the  evidence 
indicates  that  just  the  opposite  Is  true. 
because  UUgation  drains  resources  which 


could  be  used  for  health-care  services,  we 
can  all  agree  on  one  point.  S.  10  will  cer- 
tainly give  more  power  to  the  Justice 
Department.  While  proponents  of  S.  10 
points  to  the  cases  in  which  Justice  De- 
partment intervention  was  beneficial,  I 
note  that  all  of  those  interventions  were 
carried  out  without  the  broad  power 
granted  by  S.  10.  Under  current  law,  the 
Justice  Department  can  assist  now 
wherever  there  is  a  genuine  public  need. 
While  there  is  some  feeble  argument  that 
S.  10  would  allow  the  Justice  Department 
to  select  and  initiate  its  cases,  this  bene- 
fit is  hardly  worth  a  grant  of  broad  new 
intrusive  power  to  a  Federal  agency  to 
instigate  litigation  against  a  State.  As 
one  studies  this  legislation  it  becomes  all 
too  obvious  that  it  just  further  en- 
trenches the  vast  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  bureaucracy  may  win,  but  the 
American  people  will  lose. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  without  it  being  counted  as  a 
second  speech  when  I  resume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THIBTY-MINTITE    RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"'"RD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12  noon,  recessed  until  12:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Bayh)  . 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child 
and  Human  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
I  want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  10,  the  pending  legislation  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons. I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  which  was  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  on 
January  15,  1979. 

S.  10  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  initiate 
or  intervene  in  actions  on  behalf  of  cer- 
tain institutionalized  individuals  whose 
constitutional  or  Federal  statutory  rights 
may  be  being  violated.  I  support  this  bill 
because  of  its  great  potential  for  help- 
ing protect  the  basic  civil — and  human — 
rights  of  institutionalized  children,  el- 
derly, and  physically  and  mentally  han- 
dicapped persons,  as  well  as  incsu-cerated 
persons. 

ABUSE    OP    CHILDREN    IN    INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  I  chaired  3 
days  of  hearings  of  the  Child  and  Hu- 
man Development  Subcommittee  to  in- 
vestigate the  problem  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect of  children  residing  In  institutions 
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and  to  consider  viable  mechanisms  for 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Those  hear- 
ings brought  home  to  me  in  a  very  real 
and  dramatic  way  the  scope  and  the  se- 
riousness of  the  problem  of  abuse  and 
neglect  of  children  in  institutions 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

During  those  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  about  the  tragic 
plight  of  many  of  these  children — often 
supported  in  institutional  care  by  Fed- 
eral funds — from  representatives  of 
HEW  and  the  Justice  Department,  State 
officials,  public  and  private  social  serv- 
ices agencies,  and  representatives  of 
groups  such  as  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  the  National  Coalition  for  Chil- 
dren's Justice,  the  National  Center  for 
Action  for  Institutions  and  Alternatives, 
the  National  Organization  of  Child  Care 
Workers,  and  the  National  Center  for 
Youth  Law,  as  well  as  parents  of  institu- 
tionalized children  and  individuals  who 
had  themselves  suffered  abuse  and  ne- 
glect in  institutional  care.  One  of  our 
most  articulate  witnesses  was  a  17-year- 
old  boy  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  an 
orphanage  where  children  were  hand- 
cuffed to  their  beds,  tied  to  chairs,  denied 
medical  attention  and  food,  and  subject- 
ed to  beatings  and  other  physical  abuse. 
Mr.  President,  the  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified before  our  subcommittee  stressed 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  abuse 
of  children  in  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  Many  of  them  testified  as  to  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  litigation  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  more  than  400,000  chil- 
dren in  this  country  estimated  to  be  liv- 
ing in  institutions. 

As  I  will  discuss  in  more  detail  in  a 
few  moments,  the  Attorney  General  has, 
since  1971,  been  involved  in  litigation  to 
protect  institutionalized  children  from 
abuse  and  neglect.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  in  this  area  have  been  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  participation  of 
the  Justice  Department.  This  legislation 
is  essential  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
that  authority,  which  is  presently  being 
questioned  in  some  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  for  a  few  moments  some 
examples  of  the  types  of  abuses  which 
our  hearings  uncovered.  The  subcommit- 
tee heard  testimony  about  runaway  chil- 
dren being  put  in  leg  irons  and  hand- 
cuffed, tear-gassed  in  their  cells,  and 
placed,  as  punishment,  in  dormitories 
with  older  inmates  who  sexually  abused 
them.  One  of  our  witnesses  from  north- 
em  California  described  her  3-year  ef- 
fort to  close  down  a  foster-care  institu- 
tion for  retarded  children  where  these 
children  were  placed  in  iron  cages  for 
punishment.  The  facility  was  eventually 
closed  by  a  court  order  which  found 
that  the  evidence  was  ovenvhelming  that 
corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
the  young  residents  by  the  staff,  that 
various  restraints  were  used,  completely 
without  medical  authorization  or  direc- 
tion, that  children  would  be  tied  to  chairs 
or  tied  to  their  beds  for  lengthy  periods 
of  time,  and  that  children  would  be 
forced  to  sit  in  their  own  feces  or  urine 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Another  wit- 
ness described  a  faciUty  where  electric 
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cattle  prods  and  other  physical  devices 
were  used  to  punish  children.  A  Massa- 
chusetts State  senator  described  for  the 
subcommittee  a  juvenile  facihty  in  his 
State  where  children  were  tied  up  by 
their  arms  and  legs  and  hung  in  cages. 
This  happened  in  1978— not  1878. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  1977  issued  a  report  docimient- 
mg  the  problems  facing  foster  children 
in  institutional  care.  In  7  of  the  18  fa- 
cilities GAO  investigators  visited,  they 
found  serious  problems,  such  as  children 
sleeping  on  mattresses  on  the  floor  in 
cramped  and  dingy  rooms,  and  generally 
unsanitary  sleeping,  living,  and  eating 
conditions,  as  well  as  problems  like  in- 
adequate controls  over  use  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  on  children.  Other  private 
and  public  agencies  conducted  similar 
investigations  and  reached  similar  con- 
clusions. Our  hearing  record,  and  these 
other  studies,  documented  conditions  ex- 
isting today  in  institutions  for  children 
which  are  more  akin  to  a  Charles  Dick- 
ens novel  about  the  horrors  of  street 
urchms  in  19th  century  London  slums. 
What  is  perhaps  most  troubUng  about 
this  problem  is  the  very  limited  resources 
wiiich  are  available  to  effectuate  change. 
In  this  regard,  the  Justice  Department's 
role  has  been  extremely  important  in  ef- 
forts to  protect  these  children. 

ROLE  OF  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  IN  CASES  INVOLV- 
ING  INSTITUTIONAL    ABUSE    OP   CHILDREN 

Mr.  President,  several  of  the  witnesses 
who  testified  before  our  subconmiittee 
specifically  stressed  the  important  role 
the  Justice  Department  has  played  to 
date  in  bringing  a  halt  to  the  abuse  of 
institutionalized  children.  Peter  Sand- 
mann,  an  attorney  with  the  National 
Center  for  Youth  Law,  told  our  sub- 
committee: 

That  Office  (the  office  of  special  litigation 
In  the  Department  of  Justice)  has  assisted, 
not  only  our  office,  but  a  number  of  other 
lawyers  in  litigation  regarding  not  only 
State  training  schools  but  also  mental  hos- 
pitals and  State  schools  for  the  retarded  as 
well.  .  .  without  the  assistance  of  that 
office  of  special  litigation.  I  can  say  that 
many  of  these  cases  would  not  have  been 
as  successful  as  they  have  been  and  many 
of  these  abuses  would  not  have  been  dis- 
closed as  they  have  been. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  in  its 
testimony  described  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  "invaluable" 
in  helping  to  challenge  successfully  the 
use  of  the  federally  funded  AFDC 
foster  care  program  to  send  hundreds  of 
children  away  from  their  families  and 
home  communities  to  residential  facili- 
ties operating  under  what  that  organiza- 
tion called  "atrocious  conditions."  The 
Justice  Department  attorneys  in  that 
case,  Gary  W.  and  United  States  against 
Stewart,  uncovered  evidence  revealing 
that  foster  children  had  been  physically 
abused,  handcuffed,  chained,  tied  up, 
kept  in  cages,  and  overdrugged  with  psy- 
chotropic medication. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this  Uti- 
gation,  the  affected  foster  children  were 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  their  home 
states  and  placed  in  foster  homes,  group 
homes,  or  with  families  near  their  homes. 
An  attorney  from  the  children's  defense 


fund,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
stated:  "It  is  because  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's involvement  in  this  case  that 
we  were  able  to  accomplish  this  result." 
Since  1971,  the  Justice  Department  has 
successfully  been  involved  in  a  number 
of  cases  involving  institutional  abuse  of 
children.  The  Justice  Department  par- 
ticipated in  a  Texas  suit.  United  States 
against  Solomon,  which  resulted  in  a 
district  court  determination  that  the 
staff  of  the  State's  juvenile  detention 
facilities  were  engaged  in  the  widespread 
practice  of  beating,  slapping,  kicking, 
and  otherwise  physically  abusing  juve- 
niles in  their  care.  The  court  found  that 
brutality  was  a  regular  occurrence  en- 
couraged by  those  in  authority  at  these 
institutions.  The  Justice  Department 
also  participated  in  another  Texas  case, 
Morales  against  Turman,  involving  the 
conditions  of  confinement  of  minors  in 
Texas  juvenile  reform  schools.  The  court 
in  that  case  concluded  that  the  condi- 
tions minors  were  subjected  to  violated 
the  prohibitions  against  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  contained  in  the 
eighth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Justice  Department  has  also  par- 
ticipated in  several  cases  involving  in- 
stitutional treatment  of  retarded  chil- 
dren, including  children  at  New  York's 
Willowbrook  State  School  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded  and  Pennhurst  State 
School  and  Hospital  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
these  cases,  abuses  found  to  have  existed 
by  the  Federal  district  courts  were  le- 
gion. Children  were  straitjacketed,  and 
subjected  to  physical  abuse,  beatings,  and 
excessive  medication,  and  use  of  psycho- 
tropic drugs.  The  court  records  in  both 
cases  are  replete  with  examples  of  chil- 
dren suffering  loss  of  teeth,  eyes,  and 
ears,  fractured  limbs  and  massive  lacera- 
tions and  bruises.  Sanitary  and  hygienic 
standards  were  foimd  to  be  abysmal;  in 
the  Willowbrook  case,  these  unsanitar>' 
conditions  led  to  100  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents contracting  hepatitis  within  6 
months  of  their  admission  to  the  facility. 
The  district  court  characterized  the  con- 
ditions at  the  institutions  as  "shocking," 
"inhumane,"  and  "hazardous  to  the 
health,  safety,  and  sanity  of  the  resi- 
dents." 

When  the  Justice  Department  repre- 
sentatives testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, they  were  then  involved  in  12 
other  cases  involving  similar  conditions 
in  11  States. 

The  Justice  Department  has  played  a 
critical  national  role  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  abuse  of  institutionalized 
children.  They  have  provided  the  tech- 
nical expertise,  resources,  and  investiga- 
tory skills  that  have  exposed  and  brought 
to  an  end  some  of  the  most  fiagrant 
kinds  of  abuse  of  children  in  institutions. 
It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
tinue this  important  work  to  be  jeopard- 
ized. Passage  of  S.  10  will  secure  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  protect  these  children  and 
other  vulnerable  institutionalized  groups 
from  deprivation  of  their  Federal  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  rights. 


IM?ACr  UPON  ELOEBLT,  HANDICAPPED.  AND  OTHER 
VULNERABLE  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  this  legislation  in 
terms  of  its  effects  on  protecting  the 
rights  of  institutionalized  children,  S.  10 
would  also  provide  substantial  protec- 
tions to  other  vulnerable  groups,  in  par- 
ticular elderly  and  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  persons  residing  in  in- 
stitutions. Many  organizations  repre- 
senting handicapped  and  elderly  persons 
who  are  institutionalized  have  gone  on 
record  in  supporting  S.  10.  Those  groups 
include  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 
America,  the  National  Society  for  Autis- 
tic Children,  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Citizens  CoaUtion  for 
Nursing  Home  Reform  and  the  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

David  H.  Marlin,  director  of  legal 
research  and  services  for  the  elderly, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Naticmal 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  an  organi- 
zation consisting  of  about  3.8  million 
older  persons  throughout  the  comitry, 
in  testimony  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  companion 
bill  to  S.  10,  H.R.  10,  expressed  the 
strong  support  of  the  senior  citizen 
groups  he  represented  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  MarUn  described  in  vivid  detail 
some  of  the  problems  facing  institu- 
tionalized elderly  individuals  and  the 
lack  of  private  advocacy  resources  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  elderly 
individuals  residing  in  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  in  August  of  1978  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  held  hearings  in  Chicago,  111. 
on  the  Federal-State  effort  in  long-term 
care  for  older  Americans:  nursing 
homes  and  "alternatives."  During  that 
hearing,  chaired  by  Senator  Percy  of 
Illinois,  a  substantial  record  regarding 
the  abuse  of  elderly  individuals  by  their 
institutional  caretakers  was  gathered. 
One  witness  who  had  conducted  a  4- 
month  investigation  of  the  nursing 
home  industry  in  Illinois  told  of  wit- 
nessing an  80-year-old  woman  being 
beaten  and  gagged  by  laughing  nurses' 
aides,  residents  going  hungry  while 
aides  ate  their  food,  and  administra- 
tors paying  themselves  more  in  salary 
than  they  spent  to  feed  their  residents. 

Witnesses  also  told  of  residents  left 
in  their  beds  all  day  and  all  night  and 
lying  in  their  own  waste;  improper  food 
preparation:  inadequate  control  of 
drugs;  and  fraud  in  the  charting  of  serv- 
ices not  rendered. 

This  Chicago  hearing  is  only  one 
among  many  other  types  of  investiga- 
tions and  documentations  of  horrifying 
conditions  in  nursing  homes  and  insti- 
tutional abuse  of  elderly  persons. 

Mr.  President,  institutionalized  indi- 
viduals are  uniquely  imable  to  protect 
their  constitutional  and  Federal  statu- 
tory rights.  The  Senate  report  on  S.  10 
outlines  four  factors  that  explain  the 
deep-rootedness  of  their  dependence  on 
outside  assistance — and  thus  the  need 
for  S.  10 — to  redress  their  grievances. 

First,  because  many  institutionalized 
individuals  are  intellectually  and  emo- 
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tionally  impaired,  they  are  wholly  un- 
aware of  their  rights.  M£iny  are  condi- 
tioned to  accept  their  institutional  en- 
vironments, many  are  unable  to  articu- 
late their  concerns,  and  still  others  are 
deemed,  by  law,  to  lack  the  capacity  to 
sue. 

Second,  the  lack  of  information  and 
inability  to  articulate  rights  is  wor- 
sened by  the  fact  that  most  institu- 
tionalized persons  are  physically  iso- 
lated from  friends,  relatives,  lawyers, 
and  others  who  might  champion  their 
cause. 

Third,  most  persons  residing  in  in- 
stitutions are  poor  or  indigent.  It  is 
commonly  known  that  the  costs  of  litiga- 
tion are  high.  Thus,  it  is  rare  that  an 
institutionalized  individual  possesses 
the  resources  necessary  to  finance  liti- 
gation. In  fact,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
were  it  not  for  the  resources  which  have 
been  provided  through  Department  of 
Justice  intervention  many  actions  which 
have  successfully  challenged  abusive 
practices  in  institutions  would  never 
have   been  brought. 

Finally,  institutionalized  p«;rsons  are 
usually  completely  dependent  upon  their 
institutional  environments,  and  are 
afraid  to  assert  their  rights.  They  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  intimidation 
and  reprisal  for  voicing  their  grievances. 
The  strong  outcry  against  abuses  is  an 
oft-repeated  refrain.  However,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  including  the  vulnerabil- 
ity to  threats  and  reprisals  of  the  vic- 
tims, it  has  been  difficult  for  individuals 
to  independently  bring  about  change. 

One  would  think  that — at  least  in  in- 
stances where  the  problem  of  institu- 
tional abuse  arises  in  the  context  of 
State-operated  and  controlled  institu- 
tions— State  attorneys  general  should 
be  able  to  protect  adequately  the  rights 
of  institutionalized  individuals  who  are 
left  in  the  State'a  care.  In  the  hearings 
I  chaired  on  abuse  and  neglect  of  in- 
stitutionalized children,  I  learned  that 
there  is  a  unique  need  for  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  type  of 
situation.  A  State  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  testified  at  these  hearings 
noted  the  conflict  of  interest  which 
necessarily  arises  in  these  cases.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral's prime  role  is  to  defend  the  State 
government.  Thus,  in  our  adversary 
process,  the  State  attorney  general 
would  be  placed  in  the  impossible  position 
of,  on  the  one  hand,  being  charged  with 
the  protection  of  children  who  are  being 
abused,  and  on  the  other  hand,  being 
mandated  to  protect  those  State  em- 
ployees who  are  causing  the  abuse  of 
children. 

In  addition  to  groups  specifically  fo- 
cusing on  the  needs  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  indi^-iduals,  S.  10  has  been 
supported  by  groups  with  longstanding 
commitments  to  the  well-being  of  those 
less  fortunate  among  us.  groups  such  as 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the  Lu- 
theran Council  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  legal  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  support  for  S.  10  from  groups  con- 


cerned with  rights  of  children,  elderly, 
and  handicapped  individuals  and  with 
protecting  those  citizens  who  are  most 
vulnerable  is  reflective  of  the  importance 
of  this  legislation  to  protecting  the  rights 
of  institutionalized  individuals. 

OmXINE    or    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  focused  upon 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  in 
terms  of  the  populations — institutional- 
ized persons — it  is  designed  to  protect. 
I  do  want  to  comment  briefly  on  exactly 
what  safeguards  have  been  built  into 
S.  10  and  how  these  safeguards  are  de- 
signed to  create  a  balance  between  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  and  Federal 
statutory  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  State  agencies  in  the 
same  areas. 

F  rst  of  all,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  that  S.  10  does  not  create  any  new 
substantive  rights.  It  simply  clarifies  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  to  enforce  existing 
constitutional  and  Federal  statutory 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons. 

Second,  the  Attorney  General's  author- 
ity to  litigate  is  limited  to  situations 
where  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  sus- 
pect that  there  is  a  "pattern  and  prac- 
tice" of  institutional  abuse  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  Federal  laws  exist. 
This  authority  is  similar  to  "pattern  and 
practice"  authority  to  litigate  under 
other  statutory  authorities,  such  as  title 
VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  (vot- 
ing discrimination),  titles  II  and  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (public  ac- 
commodations and  employment  discrim- 
ination) .  title  nr  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (segregation  in  jails),  title  VTII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (housing 
discrimination),  and  section  122(c)  of 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  I  discrimination  in  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance) .  This  legis- 
lation does  not  invest  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  authority  to  litigate  in  cases 
of  isolated  instances  of  abuse. 

The  bill  further  limits  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  cases  where 
persons  residing  in  an  institution  are 
subjected  to  "egregious  or  flagrant  con- 
ditions •  •  •  causing  them  to  suffer 
grievous  harm."  As  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's report  states,  the  "Attorney 
General's  authority  is  limited  to  cases 
where  unconstitutional  or  illegal  prac- 
tices are  widespread,  pervasive  and  sys- 
tematic, and  adversely  affect  significant 
numbers  of  institutionalized  individ- 
uals." 

Third,  Mr.  President,  S.  10  provides 
for  notification  to  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
appropriate  State,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  institution  involved,  of  specific 
information  regarding  the  alleged  con- 
ditions wh'ch  deprive  rights,  privileges 
or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  alleged  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  abuse.  This  notification  must  also 
detail  the  supporting  facts  giving  rise 
to  the  alleged  conditions  and  the  alleged 
pattern  or  practice,  the  dates  and  time 
period  during  which  the  alleged  condi- 
tions and  pattern  or  practice  occurred, 
the  identity  of  all  persons  suspected  of 


being  involved  in  causing  the  alleged 
conditions  and  pattern  or  practice,  and 
the  dates  on  which  these  conditions  were 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  must  also  notify 
these  individuals  as  to  the  minimum 
measures  which  he  believes  may  remedy 
the  alleged  conditions  and  alleged  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  abuse.  The  Attorney 
General  must  also  advise  the  Governor 
or  chief  executive  officer,  the  attorney 
general  of  the  affected  State,  and  the 
director  of  the  institution  involved  of 
his  intention  to  commence  an  investi- 
gation of  said  institution  and  must  make 
reasonable  good  faith  efforts  to  resolve 
the  situation  through  negotiations  and 
voluntary  compliance  before  institution 
of  legal  action.  S.  10  as  reported  also 
requires  the  Attorney  General  to  advise 
the  affected  State  and  institution  of  the 
availability  of  financial,  technical,  or 
other  assistance  which  may  be  available 
from  the  United  States  and  must  certify 
before  commencing  any  litigation  that 
the  appropriate  officials  have  had  rea- 
sonable time  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  correct  the  alleged  conditions  and 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  S.  10  as  reported  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  personally 
to  sign  the  complaint  and  certify  that 
the  above  conditions  have  been  met  be- 
fore commencing  an  action.  The  Attor- 
ney General  must  also  certify  that  such 
action  by  the  United  States  is  of  gen- 
eral public  importance  and  will  mate- 
rially further  the  vindication  of  rights, 
privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  safe- 
guards and  limitations  upon  commence- 
ment of  action  by  the  United  States 
amply  protect  the  prerogatives  of  the 
State  and  institutions  involved.  Only 
after  full  notification  and  consultation 
has  taken  place — without  positive  re- 
sults— is  the  United  States  authorized  to 
initiate  litigation.  This  provides  an  ap- 
propriate balance,  I  believe,  between  the 
need  to  protect  the  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  and  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  States  from  imneressary  intru- 
sions by  the  Federal  Government. 

LIMITATIONS    WITH    RESPECT    TO    LITIGATION   ON 
BEHALF  OF  INCARCEXATED  PERSONS 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  note  that 
S.  10  as  reported  provides  for  more  limit- 
ed authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  actions  involving  criminally  con- 
victed persons  than  it  does  in  the  case  of 
other  institutionalized  persons,  such  as 
children,  or  physically  or  mentally  hand- 
icapped persons.  Section  1  provides  in 
the  case  of  persons  residing  in  a  jail, 
prison,  or  other  correctional  facility,  that 
relief  shall  be  available  only  insofar  as 
such  persons  are  subjected  to  conditions 
which  deprive  them  of  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Attomev  General  thus  is  not  au- 
thorized in  such  cases  to  seek  relief  for 
violation  of  statutory  rights  or  privileges. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  in 
section  5  for  the  exhaustion  of  correc- 
tional grievance  procedures  prior  to  con- 
sideration of  a  prisoner  suit.  This  pro- 
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vision  is  designed  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  internal  grievance  proce- 
dures— already  developed  in  many  States 
and  localities — for  the  resolution  of  pris- 
oner complaints. 

APPLICATION  OF  S.    10  TO  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of 
private  institutions  receiving  funds  un- 
der sections  XVI,  XVin,  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  specified  in  section 
8(b)  of  S.  10  as  reported  it  is  clear  that 
private  institutions  receiving  Federal 
funds  are  covered  by  this  legislation. 
Thus,  for  example,  foster  children  placed 
by  State  officials  in  private  institutions 
receiving  funds  under  title  IV  or  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  clearly 
be  covered  by  the  protections  afforded 
under  S.  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  note  here  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
10  as  reported  which  specify  that  receipt 
of  Federal  funds  under  titles  XVI,  XVIII, 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
not  be  sufficient,  alone,  to  cause  an  in- 
stitution to  fall  within  the  purview  of  S. 
10. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  were 
obviously  designed  to  insulate  certain 
private  facilities  which  receive  Federal 
funds  for  the  care  of  medically  needy 
elderly  persons  from  litigation  by  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  limit- 
ing the  coverage  of  S.  10  for  a  special 
class  of  needy  citizens  is  justifiable.  I  do 
note,  however,  that  H.R.  10,  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  House  last  year,  does 
not  contain  such  an  exclusion,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that,  when  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  meet  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  two  measures, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  in- 
equities that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  this 
provision. 

In  the  same  regard,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  while  these  provisions  may 
restrict  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  from  initiating  litigation 
against  a  private  facility  which  is  a  re- 
cipient of  Federal  funds  under  titles  XVI 
XViri  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
where  the  receipt  of  such  funds  and  li- 
censure by  the  State  are  the  onlv  nexus 
between  such  a  facility  and  the  State,  it 
does  not  in  any  way  limit  the  right  of 
any  private  party  to  initiate  such  litiga- 
tion against  such  an  institution,  under 
either  42  U.S.C.  1983  or  to  enforce  pri- 
vate rights  under  other  such  statutes. 

NOTIrtCATlON    TO    OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES    OF 
LITIGATION 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  provision  of 
S.  10  which  I  think  should  also  be  high- 
lighted. Section  9(b)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  when  the  Attorney  General  is  con- 
templating initiating  or  intervening  in 
cases  involving  institutional  abuse,  that 
he  shall  notify  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  entity  with  an  interest  in  such 
institution,  of  the  alleged  unconstitu- 
tional conditions. 

When  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
HEW  testified  before  the  ChUd  and  Hu- 
man Development  Subcommittee  last 
year,  it  was  readily  apparent  that  Uttle, 
If  any,  communication  was  taking  place 
between  these  two  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  institutional 
abuse.  It  appeared  that  in  some  in- 
stances, HEW  was  funding  the  very  in- 


stitutions that  the  Justice  Department 
was  challenging  in  litigation.  I  asked  the 
subcabinet  representatives  of  each  de- 
partment who  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee to  make  a  commitment  to  es- 
tablishing an  on-going  interdepartmen- 
tal task  force  to  focus  upon  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  as  a 
result  of  this  request,  a  Department  of 
Justice  and  HEW  interagency  task  force 
was  established  last  year  which  has  been 
developing  a  task  force  plan  of  action.  I 
have  been  advised  by  Manuel  Carballo, 
the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hu- 
man Development  Services  within  HEW 
that  this  plan  will  be  completed  in  the 
very  near  future  and  will  provide  for  an 
on-going  relationship  between  the  two 
agencies  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  note  the  ex- 
cellent testimony  and  dedication  shown 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Drew  S. 
Days  III  in  his  testimony  before  my  sub- 
committee and  in  his  forceful  represen- 
tation of  the  needs  of  institutionalized 
persons. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
must  act  consistently  and  in  a  fully  co- 
ordinated fashion  with  respect  to  this 
problem,  and  the  establishment  of  this 
interagency  task  force,  along  with  the 
provision  in  section  9(b)  of  S.  10,  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  achieving 
this  effort. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  S.  10 
and  urge  its  passage.  The  problem  of 
abuse  and  neglect  of  institutionahzed 
citizens  is  a  serious  and  widespread  prob- 
lem. Although  litigation  alone  carmot 
solve  this  problem,  it  has  played  a  criti- 
cal role  both  in  exposing  abuses  and  ini- 
tiating the  kinds  of  change  which  are 
necessary. 

The  United  States  has  a  soecial  re- 
sponsibility to  be  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  institutionalized 
individuals  who,  as  a  class,  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  the  abuse  which  can  arise 
in  an  institutional  setting  and  uniquely 
unable  to  protect  their  constitutional  and 
Federal  statutory  rights  without  outside 
assistance.  This  legislation  would  assure 
that  this  special  responsibility  can  be 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Marie  Earl  and 
Kenneth  Ackerman,  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  staff,  be  granted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  all  votes  on  S.  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  the  S.  10  approach  are  best 
illustrated  by  those  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  the  Justice  Department  in  this 
type  of  litigation.  South  Carolina  is  such 
an  example  as  I  have  noted  earlier. 

Judicial  intervention  into  the  mental 
health  system  is  intended  to  improve  the 
quality  of  patient  care.  A  closer  look  at 
the  impact  of  this  intervention  on  the 
mental  health  system  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
have  been  positive  improvements.  Rather 
than  creating  a  cooperative  and  con- 
structive atmosphere,  litigation  creates 
defensiveness  and  resistance.  It  casts  a 


negative  image  upon  the  institutions  in- 
volved, making  the  recruitment  of  qual- 
ity staff  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Judi- 
cial intervention  is  also  demoralizing  tc 
a  staff  who  already  receives  few  visible 
rewards  for  their  efforts.  As  a  result,  it 
is  difficult  to  retain  quality  staff  during 
periods  of  litigation  and  judicial  surveil- 
lance. 

Extraordinary  amoimts  of  time  and 
money  are  spent  in  preparing  for  suits. 
This  is  time  that  could  be  better  devoted 
to  adnunistrative  duties  and  patient  care 
and  treatment.  Also,  this  is  money  spent 
in  defending  and  preparing  for  suits  that 
could  better  be  put  to  use  for  improved 
patient  care  and  treatment,  an  area  in 
which  there  is  already  a  scarcity  of  funds. 

Consequently,  one  must  conclude  that 
those  who  suffer  most  from  litigation  and 
judicial  intervention  are  the  institution- 
alized mentally  ill  themselves. 

The  remarks  I  have  just  made  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  an  example  which 
occurred  in  my  own  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Prior  to  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies,  a  vacuum  had  existed  in  the 
area  of  mental  health  law.  However,  in 
the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  the 
courts  began  to  consider  and  define  the 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  These  decisions 
were  readily  accepted  in  South  Carolina 
and  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  in- 
sure that  we  measured  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  courts  and  of  our  citizenry. 

However,  there  was  no  comprehensive 
decision  pertaining  to  this  area  until 
Judge  Prank  M.  Johnson's  1971  land- 
mark decision  in  the  Wyatt  against 
Stickney  case.  Based  on  that  case  and 
others,  the  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Mental  Health  was  able  to  secure  addi- 
tional funding  from  our  legislature  and 
began  moving  toward  an  overall  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  care  and 
treatment  provided  to  the  mentally  ill 
in  South  Carolina.  Also,  a  complete  over- 
haul of  our  mental  health  commitment 
laws  was  begxm  to  meet  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  being  established  in 
those  cases. 

However,  in  February  of  1972,  five  pa- 
tients at  South  Carolina  State  Hospital 
instituted  an  action  against  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
alleging  that  the  commitment  laws  in 
effect  at  that  time  were  unconstitu- 
tional and  denied  them  due  process  of 
law  and  equal  protection.  "Riat  suit  also 
raised  issues  as  to  the  adequacy  of  care. 
Frankly,  this  private  litigation  and  the 
other  Federal  court  decisions  I  have  re- 
ferred to  gave  additional  impetus  to 
finalize  the  revision  of  our  commitment 
laws  and  to  secure  aU  available  addi- 
tional resources  to  improve  hospital 
conditions  and  the  treatment  of  our 
patients. 

Dr.  Charles  Bamett,  South  Carolina 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Retardation  made  these  further 
comments  on  the  situation  in  South 
Carolina: 

state  program  administrators  who  have 
suffered  through  litigation  with  the  Justice 
Department  have  related  experiences  indi- 
cating that  the  Department  Is  apparently 
more  Interested  in  supervising  programs  at 
the  targeted  Institution,  rather  than  secur- 
ing the  clients'  rights.  The  expense  of  Utl- 
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gating  and  Implementing  court  decrees 
arising  out  of  Justice  Department  Interven- 
tion has  been  extremely  costly  and  tlme- 
oonsumlng.  Monies  prevloxisly  channeled  for 
direct  client  services  find  their  way  Into 
paying  for  the  expenses  of  attorneys'  fees, 
countless  depositions,  reproduction  of  docu- 
ments, eind  testimony  of  experts  and  profes- 
sionals. Understandably,  morale  and  motiva- 
tion drop  and  fractures  occur  between  staff, 
clients,  the  legislature,  and  various  public 
Interest  groups.  To  add  a  further  Indigna- 
tion, the  mass  media  tends  to  capitalize  on 
extreme  conditions,  avoiding  the  many  good 
and  productive  programs  available. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  whether 
the  Justice  Department  Is  the  proper  agency 
for  the  formulation  of  social  and  health 
policies.  Based  on  my  knowledge  of  its  or- 
ganization and  function,  the  Justice  De- 
partment Is  grossly  Inadequate  to  develop 
standards  and  coordinate  their  implementa- 
tion at  the  local  level.  Too  often,  the  Justice 
Department  has  lost  the  concept  of  constitu- 
tional rights  of  clients  and  has  involved  It- 
self in  a  continuing  process  of  development 
and  management  of  a  targeted  Institution. 
I.e.,  Wyatt  v.  Stickiiey,  325  P.  Supp.  781  (Mid. 
Ala.  1971)  and  New  York  State  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  Inc.  v  Carey,  393  P. 
Supp.  715    (E.  D.  N.Y.   1975). 

Recent  test  cases  have  been  most  success- 
ful In  situations  conducive  to  clear  legal  In- 
terpretation in  situations  of  shocking  or 
gross  abuse.  But,  as  we  advance  to  the  so- 
called  "second  generation"  issues,  legal  doc- 
trine becomes  entwined  with  administrative, 
financial  and  social  realities.  At  Issue  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  courts,  rather  than  the 
professionals  and  specialists,  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  defining  and  measuring  the 
adequacy  of  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Quite  frankly,  many  professionals 
are  alarmed  by  the  trend  of  lawyers  and 
Judges  substituting  their  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  professionals.  Past  experiences  in  other 
states  where  the  Justice  Department  has  in- 
tervened reveal  a  definite  trend  by  the  De- 
partment to  dictate  various  treatment  and 
hablUtatlon  modalities.  To  decide  "what  is 
best"  for  retarded  people  Is,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion that  Is.  in  my  opinion,  beyond  the  prac- 
ticalities of  the  courts. 

The  situation  created  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  South  Carolina  was 
tragic,  but  even  more  tragic  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  an  isolated  occurrence. 
Other  States  have  experienced  these  con- 
frontational tactics,  and  some  still  do. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  current- 
ly involved  in  similar  litigation  and  the 
comments  of  New  Hampshire  Attorney 
General  Thomas  Rath  are  informative 
on  how  the  Justice  Department  carries 
out  its  involvement: 

On  August  29,  1978  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  a  motion  for  leave  to  file  a  com- 
plaint in  intervention  in  litigation  Involv- 
ing Laconla  SUte  School  and  Training  Cen- 
ter pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for   the  District  of  New  Hampshire. 

Laconla  State  School  and  Training  Cen- 
ter is  the  only  state  Institution  for  the  re- 
tarded In  New  Hampshire.  It  has  approxi- 
mately 600  residents,  most  of  whom  are  se- 
verely and  profoundly  retarded.  In  the  past 
few  years,  six  of  the  twelve  residential  xmlts 
at  the  institution  have  obtained  HEW  cer- 
tification as  Intermediate  care  facilities  for 
Uv^n^'li,  V^  retarded  so  that  the  residents 
Me^Tcald  funmng"'^^   ""^   '^'^'   '^'"'"^^ 

As  early  as  January  of  1978,  my  office  had 

b««n  in  contact  with  the  Office  of  the  United 

H»^    K'^**°™*5r    for    the    DUtrlct    of    New 

I  ^*^^^*  concerning  Laconla  State  School. 

Lv    th^t"™***  ^^  ^^^  "'»"«<»  States  Attor- 
ney   that    several   parenu   had    complaints 


about  conditions  at  the  School,  but  no  speci- 
fication of  chEU'ges  was  ever  given  to  this 
office,  with  exceptions  I  will  discuss  In  a 
moment. 

In  January  or  February  of  1978,  FBI  agents 
Interviewed  employees  at  Laconla  State 
School  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
made  a  report  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
concerning  their  findings.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
solve the  problems  raised  by  the  parent.s  and 
investigated  by  the  FBI,  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  my  office  contacted  an  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorney  and  arranged  a 
tour  of  the  facility  for  the  United  States 
Attorney's  office.  My  Assistant  then  accom- 
panied the  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
on  a  tour  of  the  facility  and  arranged  a 
meeting  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Jack  Melton,  to  discuss  any 
concerns  about  the  Institution. 

Sometime  in  March  or  April  of  1978,  my 
Assistant  met  with  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  to  discuss  the  findings  of 
that  office's  Investigations.  As  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  I  obviously  desired  to  be  apprised 
of  any  criminal  violations  that  might  be 
occurring  at  the  Institution,  that  persons 
responsible  for  those  violations  would  be 
prosecuted  or  have  their  employment  ter- 
minated. Only  one  isolated  incident  of  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  a  former  state  employee 
was  presented  to  my  office.  Following  this 
initial  meeting,  my  office  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  meet  with  members  of  the  United 
States  Attorney's  Office  at  any  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  at  Laconla,  and  offered  to 
make  the  prosecutorial  services  of  my  office 
available  If  It  proved  necessary. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  that  my 
office  was  contacted  about  complaints  by  the 
United  States  Attorney's  Office,  we  also  re- 
ceived complaints  from  other  attorneys  rep- 
resenting the  parents  of  residents  at  the 
School,  which  complaints  concerned  use  of 
medication  at  the  institution.  After  those 
complaints  were  made,  representatives  frota 
my  office  met  with  representatives  of  the 
parents  on  several  occasions  and  made  avail- 
able to  those  representatives  substantial 
amounts  of  Information  concerning  medica- 
tion prescribed  and  administered  at  the  in- 
stitution. Based  on  our  conversations  with 
those  representatives,  the  medical  procedures 
at  the  Institution  were  substantially  revised 
and  partially  at  their  suggestion,  a  unit-dose 
system  of  administering  medication  was  Im- 
plemented. 

On  AprU  12,  1978,  a  group  of  six  individual 
residents  at  the  Institution  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
filed  suit  against  the  Governor  of  the  state 
and  several  other  state  officials.  The  broad 
allegations  In  the  complaint  challenge  the 
living  conditions  and  services  provided  at 
the  institution,  as  well  as  the  services  pro- 
vided In  the  community.  Although  It  con- 
tained specific  factual  allegations  of  condi- 
tions In  the  Institution,  the  complaint  did 
not  specify  any  of  Che  proposed  relief  sought 
by  the  Plaintiffs  for  either  the  Institution  or 
in  the  community,  except  to  state  that  the 
Plaintiffs  seek  a  "normalized  environment" 
for  each  resident  of  the  Institution  and  the 
community.  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  complaint,  my  office  was  In- 
formed by  counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  that  the 
Plaintiffs  would  seek  to  close  the  Institution 
In  Its  entirety  and  to  require  the  state  to 
provide  services  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled only  In  commimlty  settings. 

Prior  to  the  filing  of  the  litigation,  my 
office  toad  sought  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  Institution  with  counsel  for  the  Plain- 
tiffs, but  had  been  unsuccessful  in  our  at- 
tempts In  that  regard.  Prom  the  outset  of  the 
litigation,  we  have  taken  the  position  that 
there  are  violations  of  law  occurring  at  the 
institution  and  in  the  availability  of  com- 
munity services,  and  that  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health  would  devote  its  energy  to  the 
formulation  of  a  deinstitutionalization  plan. 


In  fact,  formulation  of  that  plan  was  iinder 
way  at  the  time  the  suit  was  filed.  Efforts  to 
convince  counsel  for  ttoe  Plaintiffs  to  begin 
settlement  negotiations  were  being  made  at 
the  time  that  the  United  States  filed  Its  com- 
plaint in  Intervention  in  August.  Subsequent 
to  that  filing,  counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  stated 
that  they  would  not  agree  to  begin  negotia- 
tions unless,  as  a  precondition  to  those  nego- 
tiations, the  Defendants  would  agree  to  close 
the  institution. 

In  late  August  of  1978.  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  United  States  Attorney 
Informing  me  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  bring  suit  against  the  state  within 
a  few  days  following  our  conversation.  On 
August  29,  the  proposed  complaint  for  Inter- 
vention was  filed  with  the  Court.  On  Au- 
gust 30,  1978,  one  day  after  the  filing  of  the 
proposed  complaint  In  Intervention,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  United  States  Assistant 
Attorney  Drew  S.  Days,  III.  In  Its  entirety, 
that  letter  stated  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Rath: 

"I  am  writing  to  advise  you  that  the  United 
States  will  shortly  file  a  Motion  For  Leave  To 
Pile  Complaint  In  Intervention  in  the  above 
captioned  case. 

"We  hope  that  our  participation  will  assist 
the  parties  and  the  coiirt  In  resolving  the 
Issues  raised  by  this  litigation. 
"Sincerely, 

Drew  S.  Days,  III." 

Mr.  Rath  is  the  attorney  general  for 
New  Hampshire ;  continuing: 

While  it  would  be  difficult  to  disagree  with 
the  reasons  for  Intervention  stated  In  Mr. 
Days'  letter,  those  reasons  must  be  con- 
trasted to  the  allegations  in  the  Complaint 
In  Intervention  and  to  the  allegations  later 
made  In  oral  argument  before  the  United 
States  District  Court.  The  United  States' 
Complaint  In  Intervention  simply  restated, 
although  In  less  precise  form,  the  allegations 
of  the  Plaintiffs,  charging  the  state  Defend- 
ants with  widespread  and  systematic  abuses 
of  constitutional  rights  of  the  Laconla  State 
School.  The  Complaint  also  alleged  that  the 
United  States  had  "an  Interest  In  halting 
widespread  and  systematic  deprivations  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Its  citizens  as  is 
evidenced  by  18  U.SC.  241  and  242,"  the 
criminal  civil  rights  statutes.  At  the  hearing 
for  the  motion  to  Intervene,  a  Justice  De- 
partment attorney  raised  a  number  of  spe- 
cific allegations  never  before  made  available 
to  the  Defendants,  and  stated  that  because 
the  Defendants  had  denied  various  allega- 
tions in  their  answer  to  the  complaint,  "the 
state  Defendants  have  officially  taken  the 
position  that  the  abuses  do  not  exist." 

With  the  exception  of  their  discussions 
with  the  Plaintiffs,  I  must  assume  that  the 
allegations  made  by  the  United  States  are 
based  on  their  Inspection  of  the  School,  In- 
cluding the  Inspection  by  the  FBI.  1  must 
make  assumptions  in  this  regard  because. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  continually 
requested  access  to  any  reports  concerning 
conditions  at  the  institution.  I  have  never 
been  given  a  copy  of  any  such  report  and  at 
least,  on  one  occasion,  the  United  States  has 
answered  an  Interrogatory  by  stating  that 
the  information  gathered  by  FBI  constitutes 
the  work  product  of  the  United  States  and 
Is  therefore  not  subject  to  disclosure. 

On  September  22.  1978,  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain specification  of  the  concerns  of  the 
United  States,  I  wrote  to  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Days  suggesting  that  the  motion  for 
Intervention  be  withdrawn  until  such  time 
as  representatives  of  our  respective  offices 
could  discuss  those  concerns  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  resolution.  Since  our  office  was 
anxious  to  settle  the  litigation  but  had  been 
unable  to  even  begin  settlement  negotiations 
with  the  Plaintiffs.  I  believed  that  the  United 
States  might  in  fact  be  able  to  assist  us  In 
achieving  settlement  by  providing  the  De- 
fendants with  the  expertise  available  to  the 
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United  States.  Including  assistance  In  the 
formulation  of  a  deinstitutionalization  plan. 
I  believed  at  that  time,  and  I  continue  to 
believe  today,  that  the  United  States  could 
have  substantially  assisted  the.  parties  in 
this  litigation  without  becoming  a  litigant 
Itself. 

On  October  16,  after  the  arguments  before 
the  Court  on  Intervention  had  been  com- 
pleted. I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Days.  Mr. 
Days  stated  that  he  remained  committed  to 
seek  Intervention,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
why  Intervention  by  the  United  States  would 
pose  any  obstacle  to  negotiations.  With  re- 
spect to  my  request  for  pre-fiUng  negotia- 
tions, he  stated  that  he  did  not  think  those 
negotiations  would  be  appropriate  since  the 
United  States  could  not  negotiate  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  lawsuit  before  it  became  involved. 

On  October  24.  1978.  I  again  wrote  to  Mr. 
Days  and  requested  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  concerns  and  complaints  of  the  United 
States.  With  respect  to  his  concerns  about 
pre-fillng  negotiations.  I  pointed  out  that  my 
office  was  not  trying  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  suit  between  the  Plaintiffs  and  the  state, 
but  was  attempting  to  negotiate  and  perhaps 
settle  the  concerns  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  state  Defendants.  Referring  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  1393  which  required  pre- 
Interventlon  notification  and  which  I  under- 
stood to  state  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  I  requested  notice  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  Justice  Department  based  Its  com- 
plaint concerning  conditions  at  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  proposed  solution  to  those  con- 
ditions. In  short,  I  simply  took  the  position 
that.  If  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the  state 
was  entitled  to  know  the  basis  of  the  United 
States'  complaints. 

Mr.  Days  has  never  answered  my  letter. 

On  November  29.  1978.  the  United  States 
District  Court  granted  the  United  States'  re- 
quested Intervention.  Since  the  date  of  the 
United  States'  Intervention,  the  Defendants 
have  been  subjected  to  extensive  discovery  by 
the  Plaintiffs  and  by  the  United  States  as  a 
Plalntlff-Intervenor. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  that  the 
United  States  was  seeking  Intervention  in 
this  case,  important  developments  occurred 
In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  November  of  1978.  the  Honorable  Hugh 
J.  Oallen  was  elected  Governor  of  the  state 
and  became  the  primary  Defendant  In  the 
lawsuit.  Prior  to  his  election.  Governor  Gal- 
len  made  the  Issue  of  services  provided  at 
Laconla  State  School  a  major  focus  of  his 
campaign.  Since  the  time  of  his  election,  the 
Governor  has  taken  dramatic  steps  to  Im- 
prove conditions  at  the  Institution  as  well  els 
In  the  community.  Although  the  Governor 
has  generally  attempted  to  restrict  spending 
In  other  areas  of  the  state  budget,  he  has  rec- 
ommended an  Increase  of  35  percent  In  the 
budget  for  the  developmentally  disabled.  The 
Governor's  proposed  budget  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  $8,000,000  In  the  next 
blennlum.  approximately  $4,000,000  of  which 
win  be  spent  on  the  School  and  $4,000,000  of 
which  will  be  used  to  Improve  community 
services. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  expenditures 
win  ensure  that  within  the  next  two  years 
every  Individual  residing  at  the  Institution 
will  have  an  Individual  hablUtatlon  plan  and 
be  receiving  services  in  accordance  with 
ICF/MR  standards.  In  addition,  the  Gover- 
nors proposed  budget  anticipates  that  100 
residents  will  be  deinstitutionalized  within 
the  next  two  years  and  that,  based  on  experi- 
ence of  those  Individuals  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  sums  for  community  serv- 
ices, many,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining 
residents  at  the  School  will  be 
deinstitutionalized. 

Shortly  after  Governor  Gallen  took  office, 
he  requested  an  opportunity  to  have  his  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  for  Policy  Development  and 
his  legal  counsel  meet  with  the  attorneys  for 
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the  Plaintiffs  and  for  the  United  States.  The 
meeting  between  those  parties  and  represent- 
atives of  my  office  was  held  on  January  23, 
1979.  At  that  meeting,  the  state  representa- 
tives outlined  the  Governor's  proposed  plans 
and  suggested  that  the  litigation  be  stayed 
for  short  periods  of  time  so  that  the  parties 
might  work  together  to  develop  a  plan  for 
Improvement  of  services  during  the  current 
legislative  session.  Although  the  Justice  De- 
pa -tment  attorney  responsible  for  the  litiga- 
tion and  the  United  States  Attorney  agreed 
to  listen  to  whatever  proposals  were  sug- 
gested, they  stated  that  they  could  not  agree 
to  any  stay  of  discovery  or  of  litigation,  nor 
were  they  prepared  to  tell  the  state  what  re- 
lief they  would  be  seeking. 

Since  the  date  on  which  the  Unlt,ed  States 
sought  an  Intervention  on  the  case,  my  office 
has  consistently  requested  that  the  United 
States  Inform  us  what  relief  they  will  be 
seeking  In  the  case.  The  United  States  has 
not  yet  Indicated  the  nature  of  that  relief. 
Indeed,  at  subsequent  meetings  between  my- 
self and  the  Governor's  legal  counsel,  my  of- 
fice has  been  Informed  by  counsel  for  the 
United  States  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  able  to  tell  the  Defendants  what  improve- 
ments It  wishes  to  see  made  In  the  Institu- 
tion or  to  specify  Its  concerns  about  condi- 
tions at  the  School  or  In  the  commimlty 
until  It  has  conducted  discovery. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Inability  of  the 
United  States  to  specify  the  factual  bases 
for  Its  Intervention  Is  found  In  answers  to 
Interrogatories  propounded  by  the  Defend- 
ants and  answered  In  January  of  this  year. 
In  its  answers  to  these  Interrogatories,  the 
United  States  Indicated  that  with  respect  to 
the  allegations  In  Its  complaint  of  "wide- 
spread and  systematic  deprivations"  of  con- 
stitutional rights  "evidenced  by  18  U.S.C.  241 
and  242,"  It  had  not  alleged  a  violation  of 
either  of  those  criminal  statutes.  As  for  the 
"substantive  deprivations"  of  constitutional 
rights  alleged  to  be  occurring  at  the  School, 
the  United  States  said  that  "[dllscovery  win 
be  In  process  shortly,  and  more  detailed  In- 
formation concerning  these  deprivations  wlU 
be  available  to  Defendants  as  It  becomes 
known  to  the  United  States."  Even  more  per- 
tinent in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  answered  Interrogatories  re- 
questing Information  on  Investleatlons  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Into  services 
nrovlded  by  the  Defendants  or  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  to  developmentally  disabled 
persons  by  stating  that  It  was  not  aware  of 
any  such  Investigations  with  the  exception 
of  two  routine  audit  Investigations  and  the 
FBI  investigation  to  which  I  have  referred 
to  above. 

I  believe  it  to  be  apparent  from  the  In- 
ability to  specify  the  nature  of  the  relief  It 
Is  seeking  and  from  its  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  discuss  specific  concerns  in  any 
detail  that  the  United  States  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  compiled  with  the  pre-Interven- 
tion  notification  requirements  of  S.  1393.  In 
stark  contrast  to  the  cautious  approach  to 
litigation  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
assured  this  Committee  It  would  pursue,  the 
United  States  sought  to  intervene  in  this 
suit  without  any  advance  notice  and  with- 
out any  attempt  to  provide  the  state  with 
assistance.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  submit 
that  It  is  necessary  to  place  limitations  on 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  initiate  or  enter  suits  against  the  state. 

In  Its  report  on  8.  1393  (which  was  the 
predecessor  of  S.  10),  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  stated  as  follows: 

"The  committee  does  not  intend  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  initiate  litigation 
against  a  State  or  local  government  which  Is 
fully  aware  of  the  challenged  conditions  or 
practices  In  Its  Institutions,  concedes  their 
unconstitutionality,  and  is  presently  engaged 
In  active  remedial  measures  which  eliminate 


tho  need  for  litigation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." S.  Rep.  No.  95-1056  at  29. 

While  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  not. 
at  this  time.  wUllng  to  stipulate  that  the 
conditions  at  Laconla  State  School  are  un- 
constitutional, the  Defendants  have  been 
willing  to  admit  to  violations  of  law  and  are 
presently  engaged  In  attempts  to  obtain  leg- 
islative approval  of  a  budget  which  will  sup- 
port a  plan  to  Improve  conditions  at  the 
Institution  and  the  community.  In  spite  of 
those  efforts,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  never  been  given  any  notice  of  any  tech- 
nical or  financial  assistance  which  might  be 
available  to  the  state  to  resolve  problems 
at  Laconla  State  School.  In  the  meantime, 
while  this  litigation  progresses,  the  staff  of 
Laconla  State  Schocri  has  spent  more  than 
2.000  hours  in  the  past  year  on  matters  di- 
rectly related  to  this  lawsuit  at  the  expense 
of  providing  services  to  residents  at  the 
School.  Federal  Experts  who  might  otherwise 
be  of  assistance  to  the  School  have  instecul 
been  used  to  gather  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
litigating  against  the  State.  In  Svinunary. 
although  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  has  not  necessarily  prevented  settle- 
ment in  this  case,  it  has  done  nothing  to 
enhance  those  prospects  and/cn-  the  prospects 
to  Improve  services  provided  to  residents  of 
the  School. 

As  is,  I  believe,  evident  from  the  above, 
S.  10  In  Its  present  form  raises  more  ques- 
tions and  causes  more  problems  than  It  re- 
solves. Arming  the  Justice  Department  with 
tho  authorization  contemplated  by  this  bill, 
in  light  of  the  demonstrated  practices  of  that 
department,  can  only  result  in  lengthier  and 
more  counterproductive  litigation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  Department  now 
has  abundant  opportunity  to  become  in- 
volved in  this  type  of  litigaticKi  which 
atfects  the  rights  of  the  institutionalized. 
Some  people  may  feel  that  efforts  for 
institutional  reform  begin  and  end  with 
S.  10.  This  is  not  true.  Besides  the 
tremendous  gains  produced  by  State  ef- 
forts, there  is  no  shortage  of  cases  which 
allow  the  opportunity  for  judicial  over- 
sight. I  note  that  all  of  the  cases  cited 
by  proponents  of  S.  10  were  cases  initi- 
ated by  private  groups.  It  is  a  myth  to 
believe  that  State  ofiQcials  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  current  system  of  litiga- 
tion. Currently,  the  Justice  Department 
can  participate  in  suits  which  are  filed. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  at 
present  assumed  a  variety  of  roles  in 
approximately  40  cases,  seeking  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  institutionalized. 
The  roles  include:  plaintiff,  plaintiff-in- 
tervenor,  amicus  curiae,  and  litigating 
amicus.  In  the  last  two  categories,  the 
Department  has  often  been  specifically 
asked  by  the  court  to  be  an  amicus,  and 
in  some  cases  the  status  has  been 
changed  by  the  court  during  the  litiga- 
tion to  plaintiff-intervenor  status. 

The  term  "amicus  curiae"  is  well  un- 
derstood as  a  "friend  of  the  court"  whose 
advice  is  sought  by  the  court.  In  that 
role,  the  United  States,  represented  by 
the  Department,  does  not  assume  the 
rights  or  liabilities  of  a  party,  and  has 
a  very  restricted  role.  It  cannot  offer 
evidence,  but  can  merely  brief  the  issues. 
The  term  "litigating  amicus"  role  al- 
lows the  United  States  to  conduct  dis- 
covery proceedings,  to  make  su-guments, 
and  to  present  briefs. 

One  of  the  roles  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  used  in  many  cases  is 
that  of  plaintiff-intervenor.  Under  rules 
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24  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  the  United  States  may 
in  timely  fashion  apply  to  the  court  to 
intervene  as  of  right  or  permissively.  The 
procedures  for  intervention  are  set  out 
in  the  rules,  and  the  court  may  limit  the 
scope  of  intervention,  depending  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  request.  Unlike  the 
plaintiff,  a  plaintiff-intervenor  does  not 
have  a  clear  right  of  appeal  nor  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  case.  However,  a 
plaintiff-intervenor,  like  a  plaintiff, 
would  be  a  party  to  the  action  and  would 
be  bound  by  a  decision  under  the  doc- 
trine of  res  judicata. 

However,  we  must  be  concerned  about 
maintaining  balance  in  our  adversarial 
system.  We  need  to  carefully  examine  the 
"David  vs.  Goliath"  image  which  usual- 
ly surroimds  suits  filed  by  a  small,  un- 
derfunded, understaffed,  public  interest 
law  firm  against  a  powerful  sovereign 
State.  An  examination  of  the  record  in 
many  of  the  past  right-to-treatment 
cases  belies  this  popular  image.  The  Jus- 
tice Department,  with  all  of  the  resources 
at  the  Government's  disposal,  can  often 
tip  the  balance  of  justice  significantly  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs. 

It  is  not  simply  a  case  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  attorneys  assigned  to  a  case: 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  experience  in  try- 
ing similar  suits.  The  typical  assistant 
State  attorney  general  has  had  no  train- 
ing or  experience  with  right-to-treat- 
ment cases  and  the  emerging  body  of  law 
surrounding  this  new  area  of  litigation. 

In  addition,  he  or  she  rarely  has  the 
luxury  of  devoting  full  time  to  the  case. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  State  attorney 
simultaneously  involved  in  several  other 
major  cases  while  working  on  a  right-to- 
treatment  case.  By  comparison,  attorneys 
for  the  plaintiffs  can  call  upon  the  most 
experienced  lawyers  in  the  country  in  the 
area  of  mental  health  law  and  also  have 
access  to  legal  back-up  centers  to  help 
in  developing  their  cases. 

If  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  justice  is  a  reasonably 
balanced  adversarial  relationship,  then 
we  believe  there  is  cause  for  concern 
about  the  drift  of  events  in  recent  insti- 
tutional rights  cases.  We  believe  that 
Congress  must  consider  the  above  facts 
in  determining  how  the  resources  of  the 
Justice  Department  should  be  deployed. 
Any  objective  assessment  of  the  current 
picture  will  convince  Congress  that  the 
scope  of  lltigative  activities  has  ex- 
panded sharply  over  the  past  few  years, 
in  most  instances  with  only  peripheral 
Justice  Department  involvement.  For 
example,  in  1976.  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment's authority  to  file  such  suits 
was  called  into  question  by  Federal  dis- 
trict court  decisions  in  the  Solomon  and 
Mattson  cases,  only  a  handful  of  States 
faced  class-action  suits  brought  on  be- 
half of  residents  in  public  mental  re- 
tardation institutions.  Today,  such  suits 
have  been  filed  in  over  half  the  States. 
Perhaps,  more  importantly,  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  such  cases  has  grown 
geometrically  in  the  intervening  years. 

There  appears  to  be  no  shortage  of  In- 
terested parties  prepared  to  file  such 
f"'^'  ^^  *^®  contrary,  it  has  become  the 
"in"  thing  for  advocacy  groups  to  do 
these  days.  Indeed,  one  State  mental  re- 
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tardation  director  currently  is  the 
named  defendant  in  23  pending  cases — 
a  number  of  them  major  class-action 
suits.  These  facts  appear  to  refute  the 
argument  that  current  litigative  efforts 
will  flounder  and  fail  unless  the  Justice 
Department  is  granted  the  authority 
provided  for  in  S.  10. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  are  cur- 
rently expending  several  million  dollars 
annually  to  support  litigation  on  behalf 
of  patients  in  mental  institutions.  For 
example,  as  a  result  of  1975  amendments 
to  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act, 
each  State  is  required  to  establish  a 
statewide  protection  and  advocacy  sys- 
tem for  developmentally  disabled  per- 
sons—including the  mentally  retarded. 
One  major  function  of  these  protection 
and  advocacy  agencies,  which  in  fiscal 
year  1979  received  a  total  of  $3  million  In 
Federal  support,  is  to  pursue  legal  rem- 
edies to  safeguard  the  rights  of  dis- 
abled persons— in  both  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  settings. 

All  of  these  factors  indicate  another 
problem  with  S.  10.  By  granting  the  Jus- 
tice Department  the  right  to  initiate 
suits.  S.  10  threatens  to  even  further  tip 
the  adversarial  balance.  Dr.  Alan  Stone, 
who  is  both  a  professor  of  law  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  discussed  this  harmful  impact. 
Ho  stated: 

As  one  studies  the  litigation  that  has  re- 
sulted. It  becomes  clear  that  the  development 
of  constltutlOTial  rights  of  persons  confined 
In  state  institutions  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  balanced  adversaries.  At  least  that  is 
this  observers  opinion.  The  activists  and  re- 
formers have  produced  careful  scholarly  ar- 
gument, and  this  Is  particularly  reflected  In 
appellate  briefs.  The  states  have  not  matched 
that  performance  by  a  wide  margin  This 
has  not  been  the  typical  situation  of  much 
public  interest  law  where  the  public  Inter- 
est lawyer  faces  powerful  legal  adversaries 
subsidized  by  vested  Interests  with  enormous 
wealth  at  their  disposal.  In  many  states  men- 
tal health  litigation  Is  handed  over  to  the 
newest  Assistant  Attorney  General  with  little 
legal  back-up  and  with  little  motivation  It 
Is  easy  to  understand  why  a  young  lawyer 
would  have  little  Interest  in  defending 
(some  of  the)  conditions  In  Institutions. 
However,  without  balanced  adversarial  pres- 
entations to  the  court,  the  emerging  law  Is 
apt  to  be  short-sighted,  partlcula.-ly  when  It 
addresses  the  problems  of  Implementation 
of  new  health  policy. 

When  S.  10  throws  the  Justice  Department 
In  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiffs,  it  does 
nothing  to  remedy  this  profound  problem  of 
adversarial  Imbalance.  In  at  least  two  states, 
one  where  the  Justice  Department  Is  Involved 
and  one  where  they  are  not,  the  doctor-de- 
fendants have  considered  attempts  to  raise 
funds  to  hire  private  attorneys  rather  than 
depend  on  the  efforts  of  the  state  Attorney 
Generals  oflBce.  This  response  Is  precipitated 
both  for  selfish  and  unselfish  reasons.  Many 
of  the  suits  brought  on  behalf  of  patients  In 
the  area  of  developing  constitutional  rights 
have  demanded  monetary  damages  under 
§  1983.  Thus,  physician-defendants  have  been 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  personal 
financial  hardship  that,  since  it  is  brought 
under  a  civil  rights  action,  may  not  be  com- 
pensable through  malpractice  Insurance. 
The  unselfish  considerations  are  that  the 
effort  of  the  federal  courts  to  develop  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  confined  In 
Institutions    without    adequate    adversarial 


consideration  has  resulted  in  temporary  re- 
straining orders.  Judicial  decrees,  and  con- 
sent decrees  that  have  seriously  compro 
mlsed  the  ongoing  treatment  efforts  In  many 
Institutions.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example 
a  temporary  restraining  order  giving  patients 
In  a  state  mental  Institution  the  right  to 
refuse  medication,  and  setting  llmlu  on  the 
use  of  restraints  and  seclusion,  has  led  to 
chaos  with  a  proliferation  of  physical  and 
sexual  assaults,  injury  to  staff  and  patients 
and  a  rather  serious  and  profound  dis- 
ruption of  the  morale  of  the  treatment  sUff 
This  situation  Inevitably  disrupts  and  even 
destroys  the  possibility  of  treatment  of  all 
the  patients  In  that  facility,  including  those 
desirous  of  treatment. 

What  all  of  this  suggests  Is  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  re- 
sources and  capacity  of  the  states  to  deal 
with  litigation  Initiated  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment, particularly  If  that  litigation  Is. 
as  I  have  Indicated  In  my  first  point,  an  ef- 
fort to  develop  new  constitutional  right* 
rather  than  enforce  constitutional  rights  rec- 
ognized by  the  Supreme  Court.  All  of  us 
would  agree.  I  assume,  that  the  development 
of  new  constitutional  law  ought  to  be  the 
product  of  good  legal  argument  on  both 
sides. 

In  considering  S.  10,  we  must  also  scru- 
tinize its  claim  of  constitutionality.  I 
share  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Rob- 
ert Hansen,  attorney  general  for  the 
State  of  Utah,  when  he  addressed  the 
Judiciary  Committee: 

As  United  States  Senators  you  have  taken 
an  oath  to  support  and  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  have  Federal  Judges.  While  this  ques- 
tion Is  a  matter  of  law  and  not  of  fact,  many 
of  you  have  had  distinguishing  careers  in 
the  legal  profession  before  becoming  sena- 
tors, and  even  those  who  have  not  have 
acquired  a  practical  expertise  In  legal  and 
constitutional  matters.  In  addition,  this  par- 
ticular question  Is  far  less  technical  than 
most  since  It  Involves  a  basic  conceptual  Is- 
sue as  to  whether  there  Is  an  Inherent  power 
In  the  Federal  Government  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  It  deems  necessary  to  protect  Fed- 
eral constitutional  statutory  rights  of  cer- 
tain citizens  detained  for  various  reasons 
within  the  several  States.  The  Justice  De- 
partment does  not  contend  that  there  Is  any 
express  authority  In  the  Constitution  for 
them  to  take  action  which  this  bill  presum- 
ably confirms,  at  least  Drew  S.  Days,  III.  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, failed  to  cite  any  In  his  statement  on 
April  29,  1977.  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  which  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
2439.  a  nearly  Identical  bill. 

Inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  express  power 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  In  this 
area,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  con- 
trolling. It  states:  "The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."  To  enact  this  statute  In  the  face  of 
that  constitutional  provision  Is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  Itself. 

If  this  bill  Is  constitutional,  can  any  bill 
be  unconstitutional  which  enables  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  Initiate  suit  against  a 
private  corporation  or  Individual  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
(which  are  numerous)  or  any  provision  of 
any  Federal  law  (which  are  nearly  number- 
less)? Then  why  not  any  Federal  regulation 
(which  are  even  more  astronomical  in  num- 
ber and  In  scope)  ?  If  you  do  not  hold  the 
line  where  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did.  at  the  expressly  granted  powers,  where 
can  you  draw  it.  short  of  total  and  absolute 
Federal  dominance? 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  that  last 
sentence  again.  It  is  so  important  today 
that  this  body  rememijer  that.  If  you  do 
not  hold  the  line  where  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  did,  at  the  expressly 
granted  powers  where  can  you  draw  it 
short  of  total  and  absolute  Federal  dom- 
inance? 

The  Constitution  aimed  most  of  all  to 
create  a  limited  government.  Is  this  Congress 
to  do  the  ultimate  violence  to  that  concept? 
Is  such  a  radical  departure  from  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  principles  consistent  with 
your  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution? 

Ultimately  all  questions  of  constitutional 
law  must  be  resolved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  However,  every  enactment  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  presumed  to  be 
constitutional  and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
Congress.  Itself,  ought  to  be  satisfied  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  possibility.  If  not  prob- 
ability, that  the  Court  would  uphold  such 
an  enactment.  Otherwise,  two  Injuries  are 
done.  First,  the  courts  are  burdened  with 
cases  working  themselves  up  from  many  of, 
if  not  most  of.  the  93  district  courts  through 
the  11  courts  of  appeal,  and  finally  adding 
to  an  already  overburdened  case  load  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  second  damage  Is 
the  expenditure  that  both  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice  and  the  respective  attorneys  general 
must  make  to  litigate  these  cases  until  a  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Is 
rendered,  which  may  be  several  years  after 
the  statute  Is  enacted.  During  that  period, 
the  relations  between  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  States'  attorneys  general  will  be 
strained  considerably,  as  noted  in  the  second 
and  third  objections  below. 

Regardless  of  how  commendable  the  under- 
lying social  policy  may  be  In  support  of  this 
proposed  law.  It  Is  the  duty  of  this  commit- 
tee to  reject  it  If  It  Is  unconstitutional.  I 
submit  that  It  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  statement  I  have  just  presented 
was  made  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Han- 
sen, the  attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  Utah,  whpn  he  addressed  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  damage 
that  S.  10  will  inflict  on  State-Federal 
relations.  In  fact,  this  constitutional  con- 
cept was  the  basis  for  the  decision  in 
United  States  against  Solomon  which 
disallowed  the  Justice  Department's  at- 
tempt to  initiate  litigation  in  this  area. 
The  opinion  states : 

The  proper  habllltatlon  of  mentally  re- 
tarded citizens  Is  a  patter  of  acute  concern 
to  this  court,  as  Indeed  It  should  be  to  all 
decent  and  civilized  persons.  This  court  has 
no  doubt  tJiat  the  Instant  lawsuit  stems  from 
a  benevolent  desire  on  the  part  of  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Important  and 
compelling  as  a  charitable  aspiration  for 
helping  the  mentally  retarded  achieve  a 
meaningful  existence  may  be,  however,  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  Impel  a  procedural 
result  which  by  Implication,  if  not  by  direct 
effect,  would  threaten  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  which  the  Constitution  conceives 
among  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  •  •  •  This,  then.  Is  not 
In  any  sense  a  decision  about  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded.  It  is  a  deci- 
sion about  the  proper  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  various  as- 
pects of  this  bill,  S.  10.  that  I  have  been 
discussing  and  will  continue  to  discuss,  I 


now  would  like  to  take  up  a  discussion  of 
the  costs,  the  true  costs,  of  S.  10. 

While  the  cost  of  S.  10  to  the  Justice 
Department  is  estimated  to  be  minimal, 
that  is  not  the  true  price  tag  on  this 
legislation.  The  true  cost  is  what  this 
litigation  will  mean  in  the  number  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  which  will  be  spent. 
We  can  get  a  better  idea  of  these  exorbi- 
tant costs  by  looking  at  what  has  hap- 
pened so  far. 

Thomas  Coughlin  in,  the  New  York 
State  Commissioner  for  the  Office  of 
Mental  Retardation  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  had  these  comments: 

The  extremely  costly  demands  placed  on 
state  administrative  and  legal  resources  in 
defending  such  suits  is  also  hard  to  defend. 
Valuable  resources  often  must  be  diverted 
to  defend  complicated  litigation  and  to 
achieve  compliance  with  various  orders  of 
the  Court. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  reporting 
requirements  of  the  Decree,  the  State  of  New 
York  hired  professional  staff  to  gather  in- 
formation concerning  Its  compliance  with 
the  Decree  and  to  report  such  Information 
to  the  Court  and  the  WlUowbrook  Review 
Panel.  These  units,  specifically  the  Technical 
Assistance  Unit  and  the  WlUowbrook  Task 
Force,  provided  no  administrative  or  pro- 
grammatic services.  Just  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering and  monitoring  compliance 
with  the  Decree  and  subsequent  court  order 
Is  over  $1,000,000  per  year. 

I  am  referring  not  Just  to  the  additional 
auditing  staff  and  administrative  staff  but 
also  to  our  strong  feeling  that  the  Judicially 
Imposed  measures  can  be  much  too  static. 
Courts  have  concerned  themselves  with  such 
programmatic  Issues  as:  What  Is  the  appro- 
priate number  of  placements  per  month,  how 
many  hours  of  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy  and  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
required  by  each  client,  and  how  many  staff 
persons  must  be  hired  to  assist  an  advi- 
sory body  in  carrying  out  its  duties.  These 
objective  hard  and  fast  criteria  cannot  al- 
ways adequately  refiect  the  dynamics  of 
change  or  permit  even  minimal  clinical  and 
administrative  flexibility  necessary  in  the 
day  to  day  operation  and  delivery  of  service 
In  a  complex  service  system.  Our  human 
service  technology  Is  simply  not  ready  for  the 
quantification  of  service  delivery  indices 
that  courts  demand  and  become  cast  in  stone. 

Even  more  distressing,  the  threat  of  seek- 
ing a  Judicial  remedy  for  social  change  can 
be  vised  for  political  leverage.  For  example, 
in  the  three  month  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  November.  1978  gubernatorial 
election,  some  four  class  action  lawsuits  were 
Initiated  compared  to  one  action  during  the 
preceding  three  years. 

In  addition,  the  solutions  Imposed  by  the 
Courts  are  Insensitive  to  tremendous  costs 
associated  with  strict  adherence  to  all  of 
the  court  Imposed  requirements.  New  York 
State  has  spent  more  than  »400  million  dol- 
lars complying  with  the  WlUowbrook  Con- 
sent Judgment.  This  expenditure  has  oc- 
curred during  a  time  when  the  State  and 
city  of  New  York  were  sheparded  through  a 
period  of  potential  fiscal  collapse  by  Gov- 
ernor Hugh  Carey.  A  local  newspaper,  the 
Staten  Island  Advance,  has  reported  that 
WlUowbrook  Is  the  most  exp>enslve  class  ac- 
tion In  history.  In  any  event,  too  much  time 
and  energy  has  been  expended  to  satisfy 
static  criteria  or  performance  to  which  the 
court  has  consistently  clung. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  such  litiga- 
tion Is  the  need  to  hire  a  battery  of  lawyers 
In  order  to  defend  ourselves — as  individ- 
uals— against  such  suits.  New  York  State  is 
obligated  to  pay  not  only  for  our  lawyers  but 


Is  now  litigating  a  claim  of  up  to  $4,000,000 
for  plaintiffs'  past  legal  fees  in  the  WlUow- 
brook litigations. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  price  tag  for 
the  first  set  of  interrogatories  in  South 
Carolina  was  S56.000  and  total  legal  ex- 
penses for  the  State  certainly  exceeded 
$100,000.  In  Jacksonville,  Fla..  where  a 
Federal  court  took  over  the  Duvall 
County  Jail,  the  jail's  annual  budget 
doubled  to  $4  million. 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion of  'how  will  these  increased  costs 
be  met?"  Who  will  pay  for  this?  James 
H.  Joy,  the  executive  director  to  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Colo- 
rado, has  addressed  this  question  in  a 
recent  article: 

Nearly  every  state  legislature  In  America 
win  face  major  appropriations  for  capital 
investments  Into  penal  Institutions  during 
the  current  sessions.  For  most,  there  will  be 
no  choice  but  to  spend  millions  of  doUars  of 
taxpayers'  money — possibly  more  money 
than  they  have  ever  considered  spending  for 
such  a  program. 

Each  stat«  must  determine  how  to  house, 
secure,  treat  and  protect  the  thousands  of 
citizens  currently  Incarcerated  In  state  Insti- 
tutions. To  meet  these  needs,  the  states  are 
building  approximately  600  new  facilities 
costing  more  than  »3.5  billion  doUars. 

This  startling  demand  upon  the  taxpayer 
Is  for  capital  expenditures  In  corrections.  It 
does  not  Include  the  breathtaking  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  facilities  nor 
the  expense  of  programs  and  basic  needs.  In 
1978  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  crime, 
enforcement,  administration  of  Justice  and 
corrections  totaled  a  very  conservative  4  per- 
cent of  our  national  Income.  This  figure  may 
well  be  exceeded  dramatically  In  future 
years  as  a  result  of  greater  Investments  In 
both  enforcement  and  correction. 

How  have  we  come  to  the  decision  that,  in 
a  climate  of  growing  frugality,  dramatic  in- 
creases In  corrections  budgets  are  called  for? 
The  decision  generally  has  not  been  made  by 
elected  officials  but  by  the  courts.  Eleven 
major  Jurisdictions  have  existing  federal 
court  orders  to  upgrade  all  their  prisons. 
These  include  Arkansas,  Alabama,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Rhode  Island,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  state  and  dis- 
tricts .  .  .  were  forced  by  court  order  to  meet 
an  amazing  variety  of  minimum  standards  In 
treating  their  Incarcerated  citizens. 

.  .  .  Even  the  most  modern  prisons  are  not 
exempt  from  suit.  The  Metropolitan  Correc- 
tion Center  In  New  York  was  opened  in  1975. 
It  has  no  bars  but  has  air  conditioning, 
carpeting,  color  TV,  couches,  telephones  and 
exercise  areas.  Its  administration  was  sued 
because  of  Its  reliance  upon  strip  searches, 
the  use  of  mall  restrictions,  the  limited  com- 
missary privileges,  and  overcrowding.  The 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York  won  this  liti- 
gation in  behalf  of  the  izunates. 

The  Judiciary  Is  clearly  looking  for  stand- 
ards It  might  reasonably  apply  once  It  has 
entered  into  the  business  of  reforming  the 
prisons.  Many  groups  have  stepped  forward 
with  guidelines  that  can  be  used  by  both  the 
legislative  and  the  Judicial  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. The  most  influential  guidelines  are 
the  Federal  Standard  for  Corrections,  written 
In  draft  form  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
These  are  particularly  Important  because,  al- 
though they  are  currently  voluntary,  they 
may  eventually  be  tied  to  the  receipt  of 
federal  funding  for  corrections  and  possibly 
law  enforcement. 
The  Judicial  enforcement  of  these  stand- 
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ards  promises  to  be  remarkRbly  expensive. 
Corrections  officials  In  Alabama  teel  that 
bringing  their  system  up  to  constitutionally 
acceptable  conditions  will  cost  $200  million 
for  9,000  prisoners  by  1980.  In  Mississippi  the 
cost  of  maintaining  their  system  rose  from 
S2  million  In  1974  to  $13.4  million  In  1977  In 
spite  of  a  recent  7  percent  drop  In  the  total 
number  of  prisoners.  Building  costs  alone  are 
running  from  $24,000  to  $100,000  per  bed. 

Many  states  have  argued  that  the  cost  Is 
too  high.  They  simply  cannot  afford  to  bring 
their  facilities  and  programs  Into  compliance. 
However,  the  court  in  the  Alabama  case  states 
that  Inadequate  funding  and  lack  of  re- 
sources are  not  answers  for  unconstitutional 
conditions.  In  Mississippi  the  court  Insisted 
to  the  defendant: 

"Constitutional  treatment  of  human  be- 
ings confined  to  ptenal  Institutions  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  willingness  or  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  state  to  provide  decent 
penitentiaries." 

Are  we  approaching  a  time  when  states 
must  either  improve  penal  conditions  or  let 
their  prisoners  free? 

If  we  are  talking  about  forcing  some 
$3.5  billion  costs  on  the  States,  it  might 
be  of  value  to  look  at  what  the  Attorney 
General  is  doing  in  the  Federal  prison 
system.  After  all,  the  Attorney  General 
is  responsible  for  the  Federal  prison 
system,  and  before  we  grant  him  what 
amounts  to  supervisory  powers  over 
State  institutions,  we  should  scrutinize 
his  efforts  where  he  now  has  the  power. 
The  facts  are  an  indictment.  Federal 
prisons  are  20  percent  over  capacity. 
State  institutions  are  only  half  of  that! 
The  Federal  example  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  is  indicative  of  how  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  fulfill  Its  current 
obligations. 

St.  Elizabeths,  which  is,  in  effect, 
the  "State  hospital"'  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  almost  totally  supported 
by  Federal  appropriations.  It  is  unac- 
credited and  operating  under  a  court 
order.  It  has  so  many  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  court  order  that  the 
total  money  the  Congress  and  the  Dis- 
trict will  give  it  this  year  is  $176  million 
or  $270  for  each  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  note  that  while  St 
Elizabeths  is  unaccredited,  64  percent 
of  all  State  psychiatric  hospitals  are  ac- 
credited. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  will- 
mg  to  assist  the  State  government  men- 
tal health  programs  at  the  same  level 
It  assists  the  one  "State  hospital"  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  would  mean  that 
Congress  would  appropriate,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  State  of  Illinois  mental 
health  programs  $3  biUion  each  year 

Let  us  look  at  the  lawsuit  pending 
against  St.  Elizabeths.  To  settle  this 
suit,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  recently  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  spend  $29.5  milhcn  to 
provide  appropriate  services  to  the  2  000 
residents  of  St.  Elizabeths.  This  is'  an 
expenditure  of  $14,750  per  patient.  If 
the  States  were  to  apply  this  same  per 
capita  figure  to  all  nonaccredited  beds  in 
fatate  psychiatric  facUities.  to  upgrade 
their  quality  equally,  it  would  cost  $1  3 
Diiiion. 

TTie  Federal  Government  assists  the 
States  in  many  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  the  average  rate  of  Federal 


financial  participation  in  State  medicaid 
programs  is  55  percent.  To  upgrade  State 
psychiatric  hospitals  using  this  for- 
mula, the  Federal  Government's  share 
would  be  $740  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  realize  the  tremen- 
dous cost  that  will  grow  out  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  in 
order  that  he  may  make  a  statement 
and  that  upon  resuming  it  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech  by  me  in  this 
legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Melcher).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
S.  10.  a  bill  to  give  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  bring  suit  against  State 
governments  on  behalf  of  people  living 
in  State  institutions. 

As  this  is  going  to  be  a  rather  lengthy 
statement.  I  will  start  by  briefly  summa- 
rizing my  position.  S.  10  represents  a  ma- 
jor expansion  of  the  coercive  powers  of 
the  Justice  Department  which  does  se- 
rious violence  to  the  principles  behind 
our  Federal-State  system  of  government. 
S.  10  will  lead  to  serious  encroachments 
into  the  powers  of  the  States  by  allowing 
bureaucrats  in  the  Justice  Department 
to  become  involved  in  programmatic  and 
managerial  decisions  affecting  every  as- 
pect of  State  institutions  and  to  try  to  re- 
order the  budget  priorities  of  State  leg- 
islatures. 

In  addition,  it  is  inappropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  try  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  policies  followed  by  State 
governments  through  litigation  in  the 
courts,  except  in  extremely  rare  and  lim- 
ited circumstances.  Litigation  is  a  coer- 
cive, rather  than  cooperative,  approach 
which,  as  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
on  this  bill  points  out.  is  "costly,  time 
consuming,  and  disruptive  of  the  opera- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments." 

Litigation  is  also  a  poor  context  in 
which  to  try  to  solve  highly  complex 
questions  of  social  policy.  If  passed,  S.  10 
will  further  encourage  judicial  activism 
and  judicial  lawmaking,  thereby  damag- 
ing our  political  system  and  institutions. 
Finally,  the  Justice  Department  law- 
yers who  have  been  handling  these  types 
of  cases  have  repeatedly  and  deliberately 
abused  such  powers  as  they  already  pos- 
sess. Judges,  State  and  local  ofiQcials.  and 
others  have  testified  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  heavy-handed,  insen- 
sitive, and  publicity  seeking.  The  most 
glaring  recent  example,  though  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  occurred  recently 
in  Philadelphia.  There,  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Ditter,  in  throwing  out  a  suit 
brought  against  the  mayor  and  other 
Philadelphia  officials,  wrote  an  eight 
page  indictment  of  Justice  Department's 
attorneys  which  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  what  occurred  In  this 
case  is  a  most  regrettable  example  of  the 
abuse  that  might  result  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral were  empowered  to  bring  lawsuits  of  this 
kind. 


We  ought  to  think  twice  before  grant- 
ing these  same  officials  any  additional 
powers  of  any  kind. 

S.  10  has  been  considerably  amended, 
and  is  now  a  better  bill  than  when 
originally  introduced,  and  certainly 
better  than  its  predecessor  in  the  95th 
Congress.  But.  I  remain  to  be  convinced 
that  the  changes  in  the  bill  will  deal 
with  the  concerns  I  have  expressed  in 
any  meaningful  or  fundamental  way. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  continue 
to  oppose  S.  10.  However,  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  bill  are  better 
than  nothing  and.  in  the  event  the  bill 
is  passed,  they  ought  to  be  retained  by 
the  conference  committee.  It  would  be 
regrettable  if  we  should  have  to  go  round 
and  round  with  the  conference  report 
as  we  have  been  doing  with  the  bill  for 
almost  2  years. 

In  analyzing  S.  10.  it  is  helpful  to  look 
at  why  this  legislative  proposal  even 
exists.  S.  10  results  from  the  coming  to- 
gether of  two  forces  for  change.  On  the 
one  hand,  as  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  institutionalized  people,  both  before 
and  after  institutionalization,  and  pos- 
sible methods  of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems has  increased,  an  understandable 
and  proper  movement  for  the  reform  of 
our  institutions  developed.  To  see  this. 
one  need  only  contrast  the  prevalent 
attitudes  of  20  years  ago.  essentially  to 
lock  the  people  up  and  forget  about 
them,  with  the  prevailing  attitudes 
today. 

In  this  light,  for  the  committee  report 
on  S.  10  to  quote  one  mental  health  ex- 
pert as  saying  "100  years  of  bad  institu- 
tional practices  is  long  enough  to  wait 
for  the  States  to  have  sorted  out  the 
problems  themselves"  is  rather  mislead- 
ing. As  little  as  20  years  ago  few 
saw  much  of  a  problem,  not  even 
Washington-based  lobbyists  and  bureau- 
crats. 

The  second  major  force  for  change 
was  the  civil  rights  movement.  The  con- 
troversy over  race  discrimination  in  the 
post-World  War  II  years  spawned  an 
interest  in  the  rights  of  individual  Amer- 
icans generally.  Civil  rights  activists, 
many  of  them  imaginative  lawyers,  have 
continued  to  move  into  new  fields,  first 
sex  discrimination,  then  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  and  most  recently  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  and  the  institutionaUzed. 

Civil  rights  activists  tend  to  have  a 
strong  disposition  to  pursue  their  goals 
through  litigation  and  by  expanding  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  an  understandable  bias  which  results 
from  the  inability  to  deal  with  racial  dis- 
crimination through  the  State  and  local 
political  processes,  but  it  is  a  bias  that 
leads  to  some  incorrect  and  even  dan- 
gerous policy  conclusions. 

In  essence  then.  S.  10  is  the  result  of 
an  alliance  between  civil  rights  activists 
and  advocates  for  the  mentally  ill.  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  criminals  who 
are  using  strategies  developed  for  a  c(xn- 
pletely  different  situation,  that  of  racial 
discrimination.  And,  they  are  impatient 
with  the  rate  of  change  in  public  policies 
with  regard  to  State  institutions,  even 
though  there  has  been  a  virtual  revolu- 
tion in  the  last  two  decades. 
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The  Justice  Department  was  involved 
in  litigation  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tionalized from  1971  to  1976  either  as 
amicus  curiae  or  plaintiff-intervenor. 
Then,  in  1976.  they  decided  to  initiate 
two  suits,  one  in  Maryland  and  one  in 
Montana,  against  those  States'  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded.  Both 
Federal  judges  promptly  threw  the  cases 
out  for  lack  of  standing,  decisions  that 
were  upheld  by  the  appellate  courts  and 
not  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Although  the  Justice  Department  still 
believes  they  have  the  inherent  author- 
ity to  initiate  suits  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
stitutionalized, they  have  been  forced  to 
come  to  Congress  to  try  get  those  court 
decisions  overturned.  And  so  we  have 
S.  10. 

The  arguments  for  S.  10  are  essenti- 
ally as  follows: 

First.  Conditions  in  State  and  local  in- 
stitutions are  terrible,  and  litigation  is 
an  effective  and  appropriate  method  of 
bringing  about  changes. 

Second.  Only  the  Justice  Department 
has  the  necessary  resources  and  exper- 
tise to  engage  in  such  lawsuits. 

Third.  Their  existing  right  to  engage 
in  such  lawsuits  as  amicus  curiae  or 
plaintiff-intervenor.  roles  which  can 
only  be  filled  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Federal  courts — which  provides  some 
sort  of  check  on  them — is  insufficient 
since  it  does  not  allow  enough  flexibility 
ir.  their  case  selection. 

I  believe  this  line  of  reasoning  is  sim- 
plistic and  ignores  a  host  of  other  con- 
siderations. 

State,  local,  and  Federal  institutions 
do  have  serious  problems  today — and  I 
emphasize  the  Federal  institutions  as 
well  as  State  and  IoceiI — but  these  prob- 
lems are  different  from  the  ones  that 
existed  even  less  than  20  years  ago,  when 
they  arose  from  lack  of  concern  and  lack 
of  knowledge.  For  example,  even  7  years 
ago,  there  were  no  Federal  standards  for 
mental  retardation  facilities  even 
though  they  were  receiving  funds 
through  the  medicaid  program. 

The  basic  problem  with  institutions 
today  is  that  they  do  not  get  sufficient 
funds  from  their  legislative  bodies, 
whether  it  be  the  State  legislatures  or. 
in  the  case  of  Federal  facihties.  Con- 
gress. 

Unlike  at  any  time  in  the  past,  one 
finds  concern  among  the  public  that  in- 
stitutions provide  an  acceptable  living 
environment.  At  least  in  the  case  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  their  confine- 
ment should  be  the  least  restrictive  pos- 
sible, that  habilitative  services  be  pro- 
vided, and  so  forth. 

In  terms  of  the  pace  at  which  our  po- 
litical process  moves,  this  general  con- 
sensus is  relatively  new,  and  States  are 
moving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent 
with  their  other  duties  and  concerns,  to 
reach  those  goals.  That  these  goals  have 
not  been  reached  today  is  due  to  lack  of 
time  and  lack  of  money. 

If  one  accepts  that  the  States  are  act- 
ing in  good  faith  in  trying  to  improve 
their  institutions,  as  I  do.  then  one  must 
seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  enact- 
ing S.  10. 


S.  10  would  be,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
President  Kennedy  used  on  another  sub- 
ject, "a  blow  to  States  rights  of  major 
proportions."  Throughout  the  late  1950's 
and  early  1960's.  Congress  debated  the 
question  of  whether  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  have  broadly  based  author- 
ity to  sue  States  for  alleged  violations  of 
constitutional  rights.  This  authority  was 
rejected  by  Congress  three  separate 
times.  In  1964.  then  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  testified  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  proposals.  He  said : 

Obviously,  the  proposal  Injects  the  fed- 
eral executive  authority  Into  some  areas 
which  are  not  its  legitimate  concern  and 
vests  the  Attorney  General  with  broad  dis- 
cretion in  matters  of  great  political  and 
social  concern. 

In  making  this  statement.  Robert 
Kennedy  listed  several  examples  of  the 
alleged  constitutional  violations  he  had 
in  mind,  and  one  of  them  was  "the  pro- 
priety of  incarceration  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital," which,  interestingly  enough,  is 
covered  by  this  bill. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  concern  about  intrusion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  areas  that  have 
historically  belonged  to  the  States. 

In  effect,  S.  10  would  grant  the  Justice 
Dep>artment  the  right  to  try  and  force 
States  to  adopt  certain  programmatic 
and  managerial  practices  with  regard  to 
its  institutions  and  to  reorder  the  State's 
budget  priorities,  as  deemed  necessary. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
case  that  starts  out  by  trying  to  force 
an  institution  to  cease  physical  mal- 
treatment and  to  provide  medical  care 
to  residents  inevitably  turns  into  long 
discussions  concerning  appropriate  pa- 
tient-staff ratios,  the  number  of  hours 
of  recreation  to  be  provided  weekly,  and 
appropriate  treatment  philosc^hies. 

Almost  every  State  is  required  to  op- 
erate on  a  balanced  budget,  and  every 
dollar  extra  that  is  spent  on  an  institu- 
tion has  to  come  from  somewhere, 
whether  it  be  the  public  schools,  health 
care,  or  rural  development.  Only  the 
States  can  decide  properly  how  State 
taxes  should  be  distributed,  whether  it  is 
more  important  to  hire  new  teachers,  re- 
build a  vital  bridge,  or  halve  the  pwitient- 
staff  ratio  at  a  mental  hospital. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that 
budgets  are  limited,  and  neither  Con- 
gress nor  State  legislatures  can  f imd  all 
things  properly.  Legislators  have  a  tend- 
ency to  try  to  get  the  most  out  of  each 
dollar.  And,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
quality  institutional  care,  legislators 
have  been  spreading  the  improvements 
they  are  making  in  institutions  out  over 
a  number  of  years. 

This  is  just  as  true  in  Congress  as  it  is 
at  the  State  level.  I  have  seen  no  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  billions  of  dollars  necessary  to 
fix  up  Federal  penitentiaries.  And,  when 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  which  used  to  be 
federally  owned  and  operated,  lost  their 
accreditation  some  years  back  and  was 
faced  with  a  massive  lawsuit,  the  first 
reaction  of  Congress  and  HEW  was  to 
get  rid  of  it,  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  Yet,  the  pmding  bill 


would  force  the  States  to  do  exactly 
what  Congress  itself  has  been  unwilling 
to  do. 

Every  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  imi^es  a  concur- 
rent reducticKi  in  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  States.  As  legislation  of 
this  nature  gets  enacted  we  take  vital 
discretiMiary  authority  away  from  the 
States. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  can  lum- 
pen. I  will  quote  a  brief  passage  from 
the  testimony  of  former  Maryland  At- 
torney General  Francis  Burch  with  re- 
gard to  the  suit  the  Justice  Department 
brought  against  Rosewood  State  Hospi- 
tal for  the  mentally  retarded: 

When  Rosewood  was  designed,  the  Ideal 
treatment  facility  was  thought  to  be  a  large 
ho^ltal  In  &  rural  setting  with  an  op- 
portunity for  residents  to  perform  useful 
farm  work.  Rosewood  was  bcwed  on  that 
model.  Present  treatment  philosophies  are 
oriented  towards  small  ccHnmunlty-based  fa- 
cilities. One  of  the  Justice  Department's 
alms  (in  the  lawsuit)  has  been  to  reduce 
Rosewood  to  a  community-based  faclUty. 

We  heard  testimony  concerning  this 
very  matter  from  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  I  am  sure  will 
be  speaking  on  this  later  as  to  how  do 
we  draw  the  line  between  the  Justice  De- 
partment's actions  in  seeing  to  enjoin 
violations  of  constitutional  and  civil 
rights  when  they  seek  to  impose  their 
own  philosophies  of  the  best  kind  of 
medical  care  and  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  the  testimony  before 
the  ccMnmittee,  wliich  I  am  sure  we  will 
hear  recited  here  in  the  Chamber,  it  was 
indicated  that  the  Justice  Depsulment 
in  that  particular  lawsuit  was  unwilling 
to  accept  or  listen  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Department 
that  is  charged  primarily  with  dealing 
with  health  affairs. 

Rather,  this  Justice  Department 
sought  to  impose  their  own  particular 
treatment  philosophy. 

Based  on  the  legal  theory  *hat  con- 
fined mentally  retarded  individuals  are 
entitled  to  appropriate  treatment,  and 
because  treatment  philosophies  have 
changed,  the  Justice  Department  was 
trying  to  alter  programmatic  decisions 
made  by  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  the  authority  to 
force  States  to  adopt  to  whatever  the 
prevailing  beliefs  are,  at  any  given  time. 
within  academic  circles. 

Closely  related  to  the  States  rights 
problem  inherent  in  this  legislation  is 
the  question  of  whether  these  issues  are 
an  appropriate  subject  of  litigation  and 
judicial  decisionmaking.  Nathan  Glazer, 
in  a  1978  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Public  Interest,  made  an  interesting 
point: 

Judicial  Intervention  has  moved  from 
greater  rights  to  smaller  rights:  from  greater 
wrongs  to  lesser  wrongs:  and  from  rights  to 
policies  with  no  relation  to  rights. 

He  further  stated : 

Judicial  decisions,  remedies,  and  inter- 
ventions are  beglnnng  to  shape  the  entire 
structure  of  social  policy.  They  are  determin- 
ing which  of  the  factions  disputing  poUdes 
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and  their  Implementation  are  to  be  stren^h- 
ened,  and  which  weakened.  They  are  deter- 
mining which  professional  groups  active  In 
social  policy  are  to  be  favored,  and  which 
neglected.  They  are  significantly  determin- 
ing how  resources  within  any  given  branch 
of  social  policy  are  to  be  distributed,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  several 
branches  of  social  policy.  Yet  questions 
al>out  the  iturger  Impact  of  a  decision  rarely 
come  up  in  court.  .  .  .  The  Judge  will  be 
t>ound  by  the  case  before  blm  and  will  be 
unable  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  his 
order  on  other  state  services. 

A  good  example  of  how  this  happens 
was  provided  by  Otto  Estes,  assistant 
secretary  for  mental  retardation  for 
Louisiana,  in  his  testimony  on  S.  10: 

All  Increased  funding  voted  by  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature  in  recent  years  have  been 
earmarked  for  carrying  out  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization goals  set  forth  in  the  consent 
decree  In  the  case  of  Horacek  and  the  United 
States  against  Exon.  As  a  result,  no  inroads 
have  been  made  in  transferring  retarded 
nursing  home  residents  to  more  appro- 
priate residential  settings — despite  the  fact 
that  .  .  .  the  general  awareness  is  that  the 
placement  priority  of  some  of  these  persons 
Is  higher  than  residents  in  the  state  insti- 
tution. 

The  Federal  courts  have  always  made 
decisons  with  grave  political  and  social 
repercussions,  and  this  is  not  my  con- 
cern. What  is  new  is  the  type  of  court 
order  that  is  increasingly  being  handed 
down. 

The  more  standard  type  of  court  de- 
cision sets  a  standard  and  public  oCBcials 
are  simply  expected  to  adhere  to  it.  But, 
and  again  I  am  quoting  Nathan  Glazer: 

There  are  now  increasing  numbers  of  Judi- 
cial decisions  that  involve  fairly  elaborate 
provisions  for  supervision  and  administra- 
tion, specify  in  detail  how  (public  officials) 
are  to  operate,  and  almost  Inevitably  pro- 
vide for  continued  oversignt  for  an  inde- 
terminate period  by  the  court. 

In  short,  the  courts  have  been  usurp- 
ing the  powers  reserved  for  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  by  determin- 
ing how  public  funds  are  to  be  spent. 

Can  a  court  really  decide  how  much 
overcrowding  in  a  prison  represents  a 
violation  of  constitutional  rights?  In  the 
Alabama  prison  case  some  years  back. 
Judge  Johnson  complained  that  3,500 
prisoners  resided  in  facilities  designed 
for  2,300.  Without  getting  into  the  specif- 
ics of  that  case.  I  would  simply  note 
that  it  seems  difBcult  to  believe  that  a 
judge  can  or  should  decide  whether  a  re- 
duction in  the  prison  population  of  500, 
600,  800,  or  1,200  represents  a  sufficient 
reductiOTi  in  the  prison  population  for 
there  no  longer  to  be  a  rights  violation. 

Tliese  are  not  questions  with  clear  or 
universally  acknowledged  answers.  While 
the  conditions  in  an  institution  may  be 
so  shocking  as  to  clearly  violate  consti- 
tutional rights,  when  the  judge  tries  to 
make  a  ruling  he  is  dealing  with  highly 
complex  issues,  with  matters  of  policy 
that  need  to  be  left  to  the  elected  officials 
who  represent  the  people. 

But  Federal  courts  are  increasingly 
making  just  these  kinds  of  decisions,  ad- 
mittedly not  entirely  by  choice,  and  I 
suspect  the  problem  is  going  to  become  a 
good  deal  worse  as  Federal  and  State 
budgets  get  tighter  and  more  and  more 
budget  cuts  are  made. 


This  is  an  alarming  problem,  and  I 
have  no  ready  solution.  But  I  strongly 
believe  that  Congress  has  no  business 
exacerbating  the  problem  by  passing 
legislation  that  will  lead  to  lawsuits  that 
force  these  decisions  on  the  courts. 

My  final  concern  with  S.  10  is  that  it 
expands  the  power  of  a  division  in  the 
Justice  Department  that,  in  recent  years, 
has  repeatedly  shown  a  willingness  to 
abuse  their  powers. 

Judge  Ditter,  who  presided  over  the 
case  in  Philadelphia,  I  mentioned  earlier, 
concluded : 

The  Justice  Department  attorneys  publicly 
viliaed  the  individual  defendants,  accusing 
them  of  outrageous,  conscience-shocking 
misconduct,  while  simultaneously  planning 
a  schedule  for  the  lawsuit  that  would  pre- 
vent these  same  defendants  from  ever  an- 
swering the  charges. 

He  further  said,  while  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  making  pitches  to  the 
press  about  their  excellent  case, 

*  •  •  no  testimony  under  oath  had  been 
taken,  no  documentr.  had  been  copied,  and 
that  witnesses  had  not  been  located.  Inter- 
viewed,  and   prepared   for  court. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment brought  suit  to  overturn  a  law 
which  had  already  been  repealed  by  the 
legislature;  it  was  just  that  the  new  law 
had  not  yet  gone  into  effect. 

Judge  George  Carr  in  Tampa,  Ha.,  in 
denying  a  Justice  Department  petition 
to  intervene  in  a  lawsuit,  wrote: 

The  government  has  known  about  the  case 
since  its  inception,  yet  it  has  waited  until 
approximately  25  days  prior  to  trial  to  re- 
quest leave  of  the  court  to  participate.  •  •  • 
To  permit  the  government  to  participate  in 
the  manner  requested  would  burden  the 
other  parties. 

Senators  Exon  and  Danforth  made  a 
point  of  testifying  about  irresponsible 
actions  by  the  Justice  Department  with- 
in their  States,  as  did  attorneys  general 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  S.  10,  it 
seems  to  be  that  the  repeated  misbehav- 
ior of  the  Justice  Department  in  these 
matters  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  they  should  be  forced  to  stop 
this  pattern  and  practice  of  abuse  of 
power  before  any  consideration  is  given 
to  adding  to  their  authority. 

For  all  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  bill 
granting  the  Justice  Deptartment  the 
authority  to  sue  States,  the  version  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  the  best  1 
have  seen  in  that  it  provides  the  most 
protection  for  the  States. 

Under  S.  10,  as  approved  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  substantial  notification  and 
negotiation  requirements  that  have  to  be 
met  before  it  can  bring  a  lawsuit.  These 
requirements  will  force  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  specify  the  rights'  violations 
and  the  pattern  and  practice  of  resist- 
ance the  State  is  alleged  to  have  engaged 
in,  as  well  as  provide  specific  supporting 
evidence.  Justice  Department  officials 
will  have  to  provide  State  officials  with 
suggested  minimum  remedial  measures, 
information  as  to  available  Federal  sup- 
port, and  make  a  serious  attempt  to  re- 
solve any  disputes  through  informal 
methods.  When  in  litigation,  U.S.  attor- 
neys may  only  seek  and  the  court  may 


only  order  the  minimum  measures  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  problem. 

State  officials  can  get  their  legal  costs 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government 
if  the  court  so  orders. 

Another  important  change  in  the  bill 
is  section  6,  which  requires  the  Justice 
Department  to  prepare  a  detailed  report 
on  every  action  brought  under  this 
statute.  If  the  Department's  lawyers  can- 
not justify  themselves  to  the  Congress, 
they  may  find  funding  for  the  lawsuit 
cut  off  on  the  next  relevant  appropria- 
tions bill.  Although  I  almost  always  op- 
pose riders  to  appropriations  bills,  be- 
lieving that  substantive  law  should  not 
be  overridden  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, the  stakes  for  our  Federal  system  of 
government  are  too  high  in  this  case. 

Finally,  the  definition  of  "institution" 
has  been  refined  so  as  to  clearly  limit 
S.  10  to  those  owned  or  operated  by  the 
State.  Private  institutions  that  are 
licensed  by  the  States  or  that  receive 
funds  through  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
clearly  not  covered. 

There  are  some  issues  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  this  bill  that  have  not 
been  covered  by  binding  language,  but 
which  I  believe  the  Senate  is  in  general 
agreement  on. 

First,  the  relief  that  can  be  sought  was 
not  limited  to  "minimum  corrective 
measures"  by  accident,  and  the  Justice 
Department  does  not  have  a  license  to 
dream  up  ways  to  reform  the  institu- 
tion in  question.  The  only  reason  relief 
was  not  limited  to  that  mentioned  in  the 
Attorney  General's  certification  was  to 
cover  the  possibility  of  new  information 
coming  to  light. 

Second,  the  authority  provided  by  S. 
10  is  to  be  used  only  in  the  extreme  worst 
cases,  and  not  to  correct  every  problem 
that  can  be  found  in  institutions  around 
the  country.  Similarly,  the  Justice  De- 
partment does  not  have  a  license  to  try 
and  create  new  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional rights;  rather  it  should  limit  its 
efforts  to  those  already  in  existence. 
Only  a  few  actions  should  be  necessary 
under  this  authority. 

Third,  this  bill  deals  with  the  condi- 
tions of  confinement,  and  not  State  court 
decisions  confining  people,  especially  not 
decisions  in  criminal  cases. 

Fourth,  the  certification  requirements 
for  interventions  are  less  than  those  for 
initiating  an  action  because  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  concerned  about 
the  rights  of  the  primary  plaintiff.  It  is 
not  a  loophole  that  should  be  used  to 
avoid  the  requirements  for  initiating  a 
suit. 

(Mr.  STEVENSON  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Fifth,  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  are  expected  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  problems  facing  State  offi- 
cials, and  especially  to  the  fact  that  most 
State  legislatures  have  limited  sessions. 
State  legislatures  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  meet,  if  at  all  possible,  before 
a  lawsuit  is  initiated. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Bayh  and  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  their  courtesy  and  will- 
ingness to  consider  opposing  viewpoints 
and  to  try  to  work  out  difficult  areas  as 
much  as  possible. 

Should  this  bill  pass  this  week,  I  am 
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confident  that  the  Senate's  position  will 
be  held  to  in  conference  and  that  there 
will  be  no  need  to  reopen  old  battles 
during  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outUned,  in  some 
detail,  my  concerns  in  specific  aJx>ut  this 
bill,  as  well  as  having  tried  to  point  out 
some  very  decided  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  bill  since  the  95th 
Congress.  No  one  who  has  ever  served 
in  this  Congress  is  more  concerned  over 
the  plight  of  the  mentally  ill  than  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  was  24  years  of  age  and  was  judge  of 
the  probate  court  in  my  coimty  about 
30  years  ago.  The  first  mentally  ill  pa- 
tient that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  came  be- 
fore me  in  my  position  as  judge  of  that 
court.  And,  because  there  was  inadequate 
room  in  the  mental  hospitals  in  my 
State,  I  was  compelled  to  sign  an  order 
confining  that  mentally  ill  patient  to  the 
common  jail  of  my  county.  That  person 
was  confined  to  the  common  jail  of  that 
county  at  a  time  when  he  was  acutely 
ill  and  critically  needed  medical  care. 

Such  actions  were  not  at  all  unusual 
in  those  days,  not  only  in  my  State  but 
all  across  the  Nation,  because  too  many 
people  in  our  society  followed  a  philos- 
ophy of  "out  of  mind,  out  of  sight." 
And,  also,  medical  science  was  not  able 
to  make  the  progress  with  the  mentally 
ill  that  it  now  is  able  to  make. 

Some  4  years  later,  after  I  left  the 
position  as  judge  of  the  probate  court,  I 
served  my  first  term  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Senate.  The  first  matter  of 
debate  that  I  became  involved  in  on  the 
floor  of  the  State  senate  concerned  the 
care  of  the  mentally  ill  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

For  10  years  in  the  North  CaroUna 
State  Senate,  I  continuously  fought  to 
improve  Uie  conditions  of  our  mental 
hospitals,  our  facilities  for  the  mentally 
handicapped,  the  retarded,  and  the  phys- 
ically handicapped.  I  place  my  record 
working  for  these  unfortunate  Ameri- 
cans alongside  anyone  else's. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  my  home 
State.  Some  years  ago,  we  had  improved 
the  medical  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  in  my  State  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  vast  majority  of  our  men- 
tally ill  patients'  were  returned  home 
from  the  hospitals  to  their  communities 
within  a  period  of  90  days.  And  we  are 
still  making  progress. 

As  attorney  general  in  my  State,  time 
and  time  again  I  ruled  that  the  mentally 
ill  were  entitled  to  adequate  and  suffi- 
cient care.  I  issued  a  ruUng  with  regard 
to  the  educable  retarded  long  before  any 
laws  were  passed  requiring  it,  saying  that 
when  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
provided  for  free  public  school  educa- 
tion, it  did  not  limit  that  requirement  to 
average  children  or  to  exceptional  chil- 
dren, but  to  all  children;  and  that  my 
State  was  required,  under  its  own  con- 
stitution, to  afford  to  every  child  within 
Its  borders  the  opportunity  to  receive  as 
much  education  as  he  or  she  was  capable 
or  and  bring  out  aU  that  was  within 
inem.  My  state  has  gone  a  long  way  in 
that  area. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  any- 
where in  this  great  Nation  of  ours  for 


these  people  to  be  neglected.  These  peo- 
ple are  unfortunate.  They  cannot  pro- 
vide and  care  for  themselves.  And  it  is 
not  only  the  States,  we  in  Congress  are 
incUned  to  neglect  them  also. 

I  think  it  is  almost  criminal  that  in 
many  of  the  States  in  this  Union  most 
of  the  doctors  practicing  in  our  mental 
institutions  are  foreign-trained  with 
special  Ucenses  to  practice  only  in  those 
institutions  and  not  engage  in  general 
practice. 

In  effect,  we  are  saying  that  it  is  all 
right  for  these  unfortunate  people,  who 
have  no  freedom  of  choice,  to  be  treated 
by  people  trained  in  foreign  lands.  There 
may  be  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  suffering 
from  mental  illnesses  need,  more  than 
anyone  else,  someone  that  they  can  com- 
municate with  freely  and  easily  and 
without  a  language  barrier. 

But  that  is  a  problem  that  exists  in 
our  country  today  and  yet  we  find,  time 
and  time  again,  resistance  to  training 
additional  medical  personnel,  additional 
medical  doctors  in  this  country. 

So  I  have  great  concern  for  the  people 
that  we  are  talking  about.  But  I  think 
the  greater  harm  can  come  by  this  Con- 
gress or  by  the  Federal  Government 
seeking  to  control  everything  from  the 
center  of  power  here  in  Washington. 

The  founders  of  this  Nation  saw  this 
danger.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  as  we  all 
know,  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, though  he  was  not  present  at 
Philadelphia  when  the  Constitution  was 
written,  time  and  time  again  wrote  of 
the  need  of  keeping  Government  closer 
to  the  people.  He  expressed  his  concerns 
about  a  strong  central  or  national  gov- 
ernment. James  Madison,  who  drafted 
most  of  the  Constitution,  spoke  of  it 
quite  often. 

So  what  I  am  really  saying,  like  the 
Foimding  Fathers  of  our  coimtry,  is  I 
believe  that,  though  everything  may  not 
be  done  in  the  States  that  ought  to  be 
done,  in  the  long  run.  we  incur  greater 
risks  by  seeking  to  concentrate  or  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  our  States  in 
those  areas  which  have  been  historically 
exactly  as  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out  to  Congress  with  the 
States,  in  his  testimony  in  1964. 

I  close  by  saying  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill  is  a  far  better  bill  than  it 
was  in  the  95th  Congress.  I  think  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  together,  who  worked  long  and  hard 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  make  it  a 
better  bill,  are  to  be  commended.  And  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  them  for  working  closely  with  my 
staff  assistant,  Mr.  Tom  Polgar.  Through 
him,  many  of  my  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  that  committee  and  I  think 
many  of  my  concerns  have  been  taken 
care  of.  But  it  is  still  a  question  of  fun- 
damental principles  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  that  Senator 
Thurmond  yielded  it  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
on  the  remarks  he  has  just  made.  I,  too, 
am  compelled  to  rise  In  opposition  to 
S.  10  as  It  appears  before  us  today. 

In  truth,  I  may  find  It  impossible  to 
support  this  bill  In  any  form — although 
It  is  my  Intent  to  offer  some  amendments 
whose  passage  may  make  the  pill  a  little 
easier  to  swallow. 

I  look  over  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  and  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
length  of  the  list  or  the  breadth  of  the 
political  philosophies  It  embraces. 

This  bill  represents  a  naked  incursion 
into  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  would  these 
friends  and  colleagues  want  to  join 
hands  over  another  step  In  the  demise 
of  State  control  of  State  interests? 

I  prefer  to  think  that  my  colleagues 
see  an  injustice  done  and,  as  Is  so  char- 
acteristic of  each  of  them,  they  have  set 
out  to  slay  the  dragon  and  right  the 
wrong. 

They  have  the  humanitarian  concern 
for  those  unable  to  care  for  themselves, 
a  concern  which  I  share.  TTiey  are  told 
of  gross  deprivations  of  the  cIvH  rights 
of  Institutionalized  persons  all  across 
this  country.  Mr.  President,  and  the  pic- 
tures that  are  painted  and  the  facts  veri- 
fied are  almost  beyond  civilized  under- 
standing. 

It  is  from  that  deep  feeling  of  compas- 
sion that  my  colleagues  have  come  forth 
today.  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  as  one  in  that  feeling. 

My  colleagues  and  I  agree  that  all 
persons  are  entitled  to  their  human 
rights — ^my  colleagues  and  I  agree  that 
those  who  would  deny  any  person  his 
Individual  rights  must  be  halted  and 
dealt  with  swiftly  and  surely — my  col- 
leagues and  I  agree  that  it  Is  our  sworn 
duty  to  uphold  the  constitutional  rights 
of  aU. 

Our  single  difference.  Mr.  President, 
is  how  that  sworn  duty  can  best  be  dis- 
charged. 

To  believe  as  my  colleagues  do,  I  would 
have  to  accept — as  they  must  suxept — 
the  basic  theory  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  in  this  country  are,  at 
worst,  unwilling  and,  at  best,  unable 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  unfortimate 
citizens  placed  in  their  care  and  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  play 
that  role. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  to  be  true. 

In  the  absence  of  that  belief,  I  cannot 
condone  another  blow  at  the  foundation 
of  our  governmental  system,  another  im- 
warranted  intrusion  into  the  lives  of  our 
people,  another  opportunity  for  expan- 
sion of  Federal  bureaucratic  authority 
and  ultimately,  another  reduction  In  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  government  to 
exercise  fiexibUIty  in  setting  and  meet- 
ing the  priorities  demanded  of  it  by  the 
people  they  serve. 

S.  10  will  allow  all  of  these  things  and 
more  to  happen.  The  committee  report 
is  not  a  report — it  is  an  Indictment. 

On  page  28 : 

In  the  back  wards  of  State  mental  hos- 
pitals and  the  crowded  cells  of  state  prisons 
and  county  Jails,  the  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed right  to  a  decent  and  human  en- 
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vlronment  bas  yet  to  be  given  practical  ef- 
fect. 

Throughout  the  report  there  are  three 
actors  in  this  drama — the  victims  in  in- 
stitutions— and  the  hero  in  Washington, 
the  Justice  Department — panting  to  be 
unleashed. 

On  page  27  of  the  report,  we  find  the 
victim  described  thusly: 

Poor,  isolated,  usually  Inarticulate,  fre- 
quently Incompetent  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  Institutional  environments,  they 
lack  both  the  knowledge  of  their  legal  rights 
and  the  means  to  enforce  them. 

Having  defined  the  problem  the  report 
searches  for  a  solution  and  discards  all 
save  one. 

Legal  services  and  public  Interest  attor- 
neys lack  the  financial  resources  and  per- 
sonnel needed  to  sustain  the  protracted  liti- 
gation required  to  redress  systemwide  abuse. 
In  the  absence  of  other  available  assistance, 
the  only  realistic  source  of  hope  for  the  in- 
stitutionalized Ues  with  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General. 

The  State.  Mr.  President,  the  local 
ofiQcials,  Mr.  President,  are  found  in  two 
phrases  in  the  scene — "systemwide 
abuse"  and  "in  the  absence  of  other 
available  assistance."  That  is  the  in- 
dictment. 

The  minority  views  of  Senators 
Thurmond,  Laxali.  Cochran,  and  Simp- 
son find  the  same  faulty  premise  in  that 
committee  report— that  the  States  are 
unwilling  and  incapable  of  protecting 
their  institutionalized  citizens  and  that 
the  Attorney  Gteneral  is  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  protect  these  citizens. 

Their  conclusions  echo  my  own.  "Both 
assumptions  are  incorrect." 

My  colleagues  go  on  to  say  that  such 
assumptions  were  directly  contradicted 
by  various  officials'  testimony  before  the 
committee  and  the  assumptions  are  a 
"patent  example  of  the  arrogance  which 
has  all  too  often  been  reflected  in  the 
actions"  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  an  arrogance,  Mr.  President,  with 
which  I  am  personally  familiar. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
testimony  of  my  longtime  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska,  Sen- 
ator Jim  Exon. 

Senator  Exon  told  the  committee: 

Before  we  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Justice  Department  litigation  bureaucracy 
let's  determine  what  the  bureaucracy  is 
doing  now  and  ask  whether  their  activity  Is 
proper  and  consistent  with  the  goals  to 
be  achieved. 

Senator  Exon  then  went  on  to  re- 
count for  the  committee  the  experience 
he  had  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska in  dealing  with  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawsuit  regarding  the  comprehen- 
sive mental  retardation  program  in  his 
State. 

Many  of  the  experiences  recounted 
by  Senator  Exon  in  dealing  with  the 
Justice  Department  in  that  case  paral- 
leled my  own  experiences  with  that  same 
Justice  Department  in  a  lawsuit  re- 
garding the  prison  system  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

In  particular,  I  noted  Senator  Exon's 
outline  of  Nebraska's  commitment  to  a 
quality  and  comprehensive  mentsd  re- 
tardation program  which  featured  total 


funding  over  the  last  9  years  for  Ne- 
braska's basic  mental  retardation  pro- 
gram increasing  from  $6.7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  to  $35  million  for  fiscal 
year  1979. 

Senator  Exon  pointed  out  that  this  in- 
crease in  funding  of  almost  threefold 
was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  pop- 
ulation from  1,170  to  700  during  that 
same  9-year  period. 

Senator  Exon  was  thus  describing  the 
good  faith  effort  the  State  of  Nebraska 
was  putting  forth  in  order  to  meet 
what  they  recognized  as  a  difficult  and 
pressing  problem. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  which 
existed  in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma 
when  I  as  Grovernor  committed  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  to  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  rectify  less-than-ideal  conditions 
existing  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Prison 
in  McAlester  and  other  prison  units 
throughout  the  State. 

It  is  a  matter  about  which  I  will  speak 
in  more  detail  at  the  time  I  ofifer  an 
amendment  later  in  the  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

I  mention  briefly  that  in  Oklahoma, 
during  the  4  years  when  I  served  as  Gov- 
ernor, we  invested  well  over  $100  million 
in  our  correctional  system,  "niis  was 
roughly  as  much  as  the  State  spent  in 
the  entire  period  from  statehood  in  1907 
to  1974.  It  was  clear  that  the  State  was 
doing  all  that  it  could  within  the  bounds 
of  its  financial  resources.  We  wanted  to 
solve  our  own  problem.  No  one  is  stronger 
for  prison  reform  than  I  am.  I  made 
reform  of  our  corrections  system  in  Okla- 
homa a  top  priority.  I  did  so  not  because 
a  Federal  Judge  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment told  me  to  do  so;  I  did  it  because 
it  was  right. 

Yet,  when  the  Federal  Government  be- 
gins to  dictate  to  the  States  and  localities 
in  one  area.  Federal  bureaucrats,  in  es- 
sence, set  the  budgets  for  State  functions 
in  all  areas.  Since  the  State  had  a  finite 
amount  of  money,  when  more  was  spent 
for  prisons  under  order  of  the  Federal 
coiu-ts,  less  was  spent  for  mental  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  for  the  retarded, 
less  was  available  for  education  of  all 
children,  less  was  available  to  protect  the 
environment. 

In  essence,  because  of  Federal  action, 
prisons  were  given  a  higher  priority  than 
handicapped  children  or  the  mentally 
ill. 

The  truth  is  that  officials  at  the  State 
and  local  level  are  closest  to  the  people 
and  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
local  priorities  and  to  write  budgets  to 
reflect  them.  The  needs  and  rightful  pri- 
orities vary  State  by  State  and  decisions 
about  them  should  be  made  by  local  of- 
ficials, who  are  accountable  to  the  local 
people  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  elected  lead- 
ership of  the  people  of  our  respective 
States  should  maintain  control  over  State 
programs  tmd  make  the  final  policy  and 
administrative  decisions  affecting  their 
respective  States'  institutional  systems. 

Even  during  the  committee  hearings 
on  S.  10,  there  was  no  evidence  which 
could  show  that  the  unfortunate  and  im- 
acceptable  incidents  of  abuse  of  conduct 
constituted  "willful  and  wanton  condi- 
tions, or  conditions  of  gross  neglect  pur- 


suant to  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resist- 
ance." 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
refer  once  again  to  the  excellent  mi- 
nority views  filed  by  Senators  Thurmond, 
Laxalt,  Cochran,  and  Simpson  in  whicli 
they  said: 

At  a  time  when  moet  Americans  feel  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  already  too  pow- 
erfiU  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress would  increase  the  power  of  one  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  to  interfere  with  States' 
efforts  in  this  area. 

It  stretches  one's  imagination  past  the 
breaking  point  to  believe  the  contention 
contained  in  page  37  of  the  committee 
report  assessing  the  cost  estimate  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  The  report  says  that 
the  committee  estimates  there  will  be  no 
"appreciable  increase  in  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  administer  this  act." 

Having  just  said  that  there  were  no 
resources  available  elsewhere  to  take  care 
of  the  problem,  it  then  says  that  no  addi- 
tional resources  are  going  to  be  applied 
by  the  Federal  Government,  as  they  in- 
tervene in  more  and  more  of  the  affairs 
of  the  State  and  local  governments.  This 
conclusion,  as  I  have  said,  simply  defies 
belief. 

Mr.  President,  one  does  not  have  to 
look  far  down  the  road  to  see  the  Justice 
Dei>artment  returning  to  the  Congress 
next  year,  certainly  by  the  year  after, 
saying  the  authority  granted  to  us  in 
S.  10  is  needed  but  we  simply  cannot  ex- 
ercise legislative  intent  on  our  present 
budget  and  at  the  present  staff  levels.  If 
ever  there  was  a  blueprint  to  expanded 
bureaucracy,  that  blueprint  is  contained 
inS.  10. 

That  abuses  exist,  I  acknowledge.  "Diat 
those  abuses  must  be  stopped,  I  also 
acknowledge.  That  individual  civil  rights 
of  institutionalized  persons  must  be  pro- 
tected, I  acknowledge.  But  let  us  not 
achieve  those  ends  by  creating  an  even 
greater  abuse— the  abuse  of  the  Federal 
Government  intruding  on  the  rights  of 
State  and  local  covemments. 

(Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair  ) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  those  who  are  opposed  to  S.  10. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
who,  like  me,  came  from  the  Governors 
chair  to  this  body.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  many  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  once  served  their  States  as  Gover- 
nor, but  only  those  of  us  who  have  been 
there  recently— recently,  I  emphasize- 
probably  fully  understand  the  continued 
movement  of  the  Federal  Government, 
like  an  octopus,  into  every  fiber  of  every- 
thing that  happens  in  State  and  local 
governments. 

Certainly,  S.  10,  as  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  attempts  at  violation  of  not 
only  the  rights  but  the  responsibilities 
of  State  and  local  governments  that  we 
have  seen  in  a  long,  long  time. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  I  am  sure  that  all  of  these 
individuals  who  were  the  original  intro- 
ducers of  S.  10  are  very  well-meaning, 
so  the  remarks  that  I  am  making  here 
should  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to 
alert  the  U.S.  Senate  as  to  what  really 
is  going  on  behind  the  mask  of  what 
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most  would  agree  is  a  well-intentioned 
bUl. 

Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Riecle, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Stafford,  I  am 
sure,  are  tremendously  well  intentioned. 
Who  could  not  be  well  intentioned,  when 
you  look  at  S.  10  and  you  see.  immedi- 
ately below  that  figure  in  bold  terms: 

To  authorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases 
Involving  deprivations  of  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  anyone, 
until  he  understands  what  is  behind  S. 
10,  would  rush  to  the  opportunity  of 
joining  as  a  cosponsor  in  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana,  who  is  in  the  chair  at 
this  time,  who  is  one  of  the  cosponsors, 
will  read  this  legislation,  look  at  it  very 
carefully,  and  look  behind  what  the  leg- 
islation will  do,  not  at  just  the  well- 
meaning  phrases  that  are  so  obviously 
well  intentioned. 

My  colleague  from  Oklahoma  and  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  and 
others  who  have  been  on  the  fioor  on 
this  matter  today  have  summed  it  all  up, 
Mr.  President  quite  well.  But  I  suspect 
that,  before  we  come  to  a  vote  on  this 
measure,  if  we  do  come  to  a  vote  on  it, 
there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  lot  of 
understanding.  There  are  going  to  have 
to  be  a  lot  of  statements  made  by  those 
of  us  who  see  behind  and  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  bureaucracy  that  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

I  would  think  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  recognize  that  from  a  fairly  re- 
cent action  in  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  involved,  upon  which  I  have 
heard  several  of  my  colleagues  say,  "I 
wonder  if  the  Justice  Department  went 
about  this  in  the  right  manner."  They 
had  better  understand  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  not  an  infallible  bureauc- 
racy, because  it  is  a  bureaucracy.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
bureaucracies  in  '  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  have  had  personal  experience 
with  that  in  Nebraska. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues, 
those  who  are  cosponsors  of  S.  10  and  in- 
troducers of  S.  10.  to  listen  and  heed  well 
those  of  us  who  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  in  a  position 
of  revealing  any  confidences  in  the  state- 
ments I  am  about  to  make.  But,  indeed, 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  in  my  opinion, 
was  so  abused  and  misused  by  agents  of 
the  Justice  Department  that  we  com- 
plained to  more  than  one  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. More  than  one  Attorney  General 
said  to  the  State  of  Nebraska.  "Will  you 
understand  we  have  a  large  bureaucracy 
here  and  sometimes  things  get  out  of 
control?" 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  things 
are  going  to  get  out  of  control  if  we  pass 
S.  10  or  its  counterversion  in  the  House 
01  Representatives. 

Yes,  I  have  heard,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  overwhelming  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  their  cc»npanlon 
measure  to  S.  10  over  there.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  those  who  cast  those 
votes  over  there  did  not  fully  understand 
or  appreciate  what  potential  for  wrong- 
doing, what  inordinate  power  they  are 
giving  to  the  Justice  Department  if  we 
pass  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  rather,  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, like  many  of  the  well-intentioned 
Members  of  U.S.  Senate,  who  rushed  to 
cosponsor,  those  who  voted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  similar  measure, 
were  taken  aback,  and  said,  "What  is 
wrong  with  passing  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  simply  says  to  authorize  action  for 
redress  in  cases  involving  deprivation  of 
rights  of  the  institutionalized  persons, 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  well-sounding 
phrase,  and  it  is  something  we  are  all 
for.  But  I  suggest  that  if  S.  10,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  becomes  law  without  re- 
strictive amendments,  that  would  not 
give  the  Justice  Department  unlimited 
power  that  this  bill  does,  that  we  will 
find  in  the  next  year,  or  the  year  after 
that,  or  the  year  after  that,  appeals  com- 
ing from  those  who  feel  that  the  Justice 
Department,  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
bureaucracies,  one  of  the  best  financed 
of  all  of  our  bureaucracies,  is  once  again 
overstepping  its  bounds. 

It  is  not  just  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  such  a  large  bureaucracy  today 
that  I  suggest  that  frequently  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  himself 
does  not  understand  all  that  is  going  on 
and  aU  the  litigation  that  is  taking  place 
under  and  over  his  signature  and,  sup- 
posedly, with  his  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  saying  more 
on  S.  10  as  we  go  along.  These  opening 
comments  of  mine  have  been  simply  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  standing  up  oti  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  having  the 
courage  to  say  that  despite  the  fact  Uiat 
this  bill  is  to  authorize  for  redress  in 
cases  involving  deprivation  of  rights  of 
institutionalized  persons  secured  and 
protected  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  that,  despite  that 
well-meaning  phrase,  this  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  should  be  rejected  out- 
right or  substantially  amended  before  it 
is  passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  for  his  fine  statement  on  this 
subject. 

He  was  Governor  of  his  great  State. 
He  understands  the  importance  of  the 
people  of  the  State  operating  their  own 
institutions.  He  is  knowledgeable  on 
State  matters.  He  perceives  this  situa- 


tion in  the  right  manner  and  he  under- 
stands that  the  people  in  these  States 
are  just  more  interested  in  protecting 
the  inmates  of  institutions  than  the 
bureaucrats  are  here  in  Washington. 

He  made  a  great  Governor  of  that 
State,  and  I  am  sure  his  statement  here 
today  will  have  great  infiuence  on  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the 
excellent  statement  he  made  on  this 
subject. 

He,  too.  was  an  able  Governor  of  a 
sovereign  State.  He  understands  the  divi- 
sion of  powers  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  know  the 
authority,  from  anyone  who  can  answer, 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pass  a 
bill  of  this  kind  that  can  give  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  the  right  to  go  in  the 
States  and  investigate  purely  local  State 
institutions.  I  would  Uke  to  Know  where 
the  authority  is  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there  is 
some  deficiency  on  the  part  of  some 
States.  But  I  suggest  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  clean  up  their  own 
backyard  before  they  tell  the  States  how 
to  do  it. 

There  have  been  complaints  about 
Federal  institutions.  They  are  not  per- 
fect. Why,  then,  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment want  to  assume  the  obligation 
of  running  every  mental  institution  in 
this  land,  every  penal  institution  in  this 
land,  and  every  nursing  home  institu- 
tion in  this  land?  They  have  more  than 
they  can  handle  now  in  running  Fed- 
eral institutions. 

This  is  just  another  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  to  inject  itself  into 
the  Uves  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
They  have  gone  into  almost  every  facet 
now  of  people's  lives.  The  people  tell  us 
back  home  now.  "Get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment off  our  back." 

What  does  S.  10  do?  This  legislatiwi 
puts  the  Federal  Government  on  their 
backs,  more  than  ever. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  sick  and 
tired  of  having  the  bureaucrats  issue 
regulations  and  issue  orders,  taking  steps 
here  to  try  to  control  the  lives  of  the 
petals  and  dictating  to  the  States  what 
they  can  do. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  Senate,  in 
considering  this  bill,  to  listen  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  This  bill  should  be 
stopped  in  its  tracks.  The  people  of  this 
coimtry  do  not  want  any  more  Federal 
regulation.  They  want  less  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

Any  Senator  here  can  go  back  home 
and  ask  his  Governor,  ask  his  attorney 
general,  ask  the  head  of  his  nursing 
homes,  ask  the  head  of  his  mental  insti- 
tutions, ask  the  head  of  his  penal  insti- 
tutions, how  they  stand.  Do  they  want 
this  bill  passed?  This  bill  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  right  to  initiate  the 
suits,  to  start  suits  against  the  States. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned they  can  come  in  as  amicus  cu- 
riae. They  can  do  under  present  law.  Al- 
lowing the  Federal  Government  to  initi- 
ate suits  creates  a  bad  feeling  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
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It  creates  exceedingly  bad  feeling  when 
State  officials  are  sued  and  the  institu- 
tions in  the  States  are  sued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Washington. 

I  think  we  need  to  create  more  ocmfi- 
dence  in  the  Federal  Government,  but  it 
is  not  go  Jig  to  be  done  by  passing  a  bill 
which  would  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  sue  the  States.  What  you  are 
doing  is  suing  the  people  of  the  States. 
I  want  Senators  to  understand  that 
when  they  vote  for  this  bill,  they  are  vot- 
ing for  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to  sue 
the  taxpayers  of  their  States.  They 
might  as  well  realize  it.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  are  voting  for. 

It  is  said,  "Oh,  well,  who  is  going  to 
look  after  these  people  down  there?  Who 
is  going  to  look  after  the  citizens  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  not?" 

I  say  this:  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Montana  or  the  State  of  Oklahoma  or 
the  State  of  Nebraska  are  just  as  inter- 
ested in  the  inmates  In  their  institu- 
tions— and  more  so — than  are  the  un- 
elected  bureaucrats  in  Washington  who 
would  be  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  law. 

Let  the  States  handle  their  own  mat- 
ters. Let  the  Federal  Government  take 
care  of  its  own  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  matter  later. 

I  commend  the  able  former  CSovemor 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  able  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska.  They  know  the  situ- 
ation. They  have  been  Governors.  They 
know  the  division  of  powers  under  the 
Constitution.  They  have  had  to  deal  with 

Under  no  condition,  should  this  bill 
be  passed.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it 

Certainly,  somebody  is  going  to  com- 
plain I  am  sure  there  have  been  some 
injustices,  and  there  will  be  again,  but 
that  IS  no  excuse  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution and  pass  this  bill.  There  is  no 
excuse  to  give  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment this  great  power  to  sue  our  States 
and  the  officials  of  our  States  and  the 
taxpayers  of  our  State.  That  is  what  this 
bill  does. 

f  h^c  ^O.^EN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  He  has  ex- 
pressed very  ably  the  frustrations  I  feel 
m  hearing  this  bill  described  and  the 
frustrations  I  felt  as  a  Governor,  in  tr?- 
mg  to  deal  with  edicts  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

or,?"!''^*^®  ^^'^'^^  »"«  very  forcefully 
^n».«*^  "^^  1^^  P^^«  "sed  by  the 

^»™  1  r.^  '^  ^  authorization  to  the 
Federal  Government  on  its  own   on  its 

^r'S~n"''t'  ''"^°"*  *^«  complaint  of 
^M J,l  t^'  *°  fu^  ^^^  taxpayers  of  this 
sSf^^  f"^  '^^  ""^^'^^  o^  individual 
^^■.  T^*'  *^  ^''^ctly  what  it  is. 
ic  oJr^v,'^^.  '"'^^^  «ven  go  further.  It 
IS  an  authorization  to  give  Federal  bu- 

thfrin''  *h%Pr'r  to  take  awly  from 
the  citizens  of  the  country  and  the  tax- 

for  themselves  how  their  own  taxes  wUl 
^e^""'^  "^  '°^""  *^^  problems  S  oS 

IvIfn.n^Jf'*  to  explain  earlier,  what  real- 
ly  happens  when  you  have  the  Federal 
Government  issuing  edicts  is  that  you 
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take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves  and  their  locally  elected  of- 
ficials the  right  to  set  the  budgetary 
priorities  for  the  locality  or  for  the  State. 
When  you  take  away  the  right  of  the 
people  in  State  government,  the  people 
themselves  and  their  elected  officials  in 
State  government,  to  set  the  priorities  in 
the  State  budget,  you  might  as  well  wipe 
out  the  boundaries  between  the  States  al- 
together and  absolutely  do  away  with  the 
State  governments,  because  you  are  cut- 
ting the  hetirt  and  the  soul  out  of  the 
Federal  system. 

When  I  became  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, we  were  spending  on  our  prison 
system  approximately  $7  million  a  year. 
It  was  a  terrible  system.  It  was  a  dis- 
graceful system.  I  went  up  and  down  the 
roads  and  the  pathways  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  when  I  was  running  for  Gov- 
ernor, talking  about  what  needed  to  be 
done  to  improve  that  system.  It  needed 
to  be  changed:  It  needed  to  be  reformed. 
I  set  out  to  do  it. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  my  term,  we  were 
no  longer  spending  $6  million  or  $7  mil- 
lion a  year  on  the  prison  system.  We 
spent  $44  million.  We  spent  more  in  4 
years  than  we  had  spent  in  the  previous 
66  years.  We  did  everything  we  could. 

Then  along  came  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Even  though  we  were  building  new 
institutions,  even  though  we  had  them 
under  contract,  even  though  construc- 
tion was  moving  ahead,  even  though  we 
were  starting  all  sorts  of  other  programs 
that  did  not  involve  brick  and  mortar, 
even  though  the  bulldozers  were  moving 
as  fast  as  they  could,  they  said  It  was  not 
good  enough;  and  they  began  to  issue  or- 
ders which  threatened  the  premature  re- 
lease of  dangerous  individuals  from  our 
penal  institutions  back  on  the  streets. 

Because,  in  part,  of  the  detailed  in- 
structions we  received  from  the  Justice 
Department  and  from  the  Federal  judge, 
so  detailed  that  we  were  told  how  to  de- 
sign the  buildings,  how  much  to  spend  on 
the  water  systems,  how  to  design  the 
electrical  systems,  we  began,  in  effect,  to 
have  the  whole  priority  of  our  State 
budget  set  not  by  the  people  elected  to  do 
so.  not  by  the  State  legislature,  which  is 
set  up  in  committees,  with  appropria- 
tions committees,  to  listen  to  the  needs 
of  all  the  State  agencies.  No,  they  did  not 
set  the  budgetary  priorities  of  the  State, 
because  we  had  to  begin  with  the  lists 
submitted  to  us  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: "Here  are  the  projects  which  you 
will  fund.  Here  are  the  projects  which 
you  will  finance."  This  was  without  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  any  other  agency  in 
State  government. 

Our  priorities  were  handed  down  from 
on  high  by  the  Federal  Government- 
handed  down  on  the  recommendations 
of  Federal  bureaucrats,  not  elected  by  or 
responsible  or  accountable  to  anyone. 

So,  as  I  labored  over  the  State  budget 
as  I  worked  to  pass  the  appropriations 
bills  through  the  State  legislature,  I  re- 
call on  one  occasion  passing  one  of  the 
key  appropriations  bills  by  only  1  vote, 
after  long  and  intensive  effort.  I  appealed 
to  the  Federal  officials:  "We  don't  have 
the  mcKiey  to  do  it  this  year.  How  can 
I  do  what  you  told  me?  How  am  I  going 
to  come  up  with  the  money  and  the  re- 


sources?" I  was  told.  "That  is  your  prob- 
lem. We  just  told  you  what  has  to  be 
done." 

How  does  a  Governor  and  how  does  a 
State  legislature,  faced  with  limited  fi- 
nancial resources,  comply  with  FWeral 
edicts  of  this  kind?  This  is  how:  When 
the  director  of  mental  health  came  to 
see  me  and  said.  "We  have  great  needs 
for  our  Institutions  of  mental  health  "  I 
had  to  say  to  him.  "We  only  have'  so 
many  dollars  this  year,  and  the  Federal 
Government  says  we  are  going  to  spend 
so  much  on  these  very  specific  items  on 
the  present  program.  TTierefore.  you  will 
just  have  to  wait.  We  cannot  meet  the 
very  pressing  needs — perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  even  greater  needs  than  we  have 
in  our  prison  system — we  cannot  take 
care  of  the  needs  in  our  mental  Institu- 
tions, because  the  Federal  Government 
has  told  us  what  we  have  to  spend  the 
money  on  this  year.  Not  the  elected  offlcl- 
als  but  the  Federal  Government  has  told 
us." 

When  the  director  of  Institutions  came 
to  me  and  talked  about  the  needs  of  the 
institutions  for  our  mentally  retarded 
children,  I  had  to  say,  "Not  this  year. 
That  cannot  be  a  budgetary  priority  this 
year,  because  we  have  already  been  told 
by  Federal  officials  that  we  will  fund  this 
project  or  that  project  In  the  corrections 
system." 

When  they  came  to  talk  to  me  about 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  or  they 
came  to  talk  to  me  about  the  needs  of 
children  who  should  be  receiving  more  in 
terms  of  special  education,  I  had  to  say, 
"No.  They  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat, 
along  with  the  people  in  the  mental  in- 
stitutions and  along  with  the  mentally 
retarded  and  others,  because  we  have 
been  told  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  most  pressing  problem  we  have 
in  our  State,  and  the  place  we  are  going 
to  spend  this  amount  of  dollars.  Is  in  the 
corrections  system." 

So  a  priority  was  set,  that  the  needs 
of  those  who  were  incarcerated  in  the 
State  had  to  take  priority  over  the  needs 
of  the  children,  had  to  take  priority  over 
the  needs  of  the  mentaUy  ill.  and  many 
others. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  priority  was 
totally  misplaced.  As  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, one  of  the  goals  I  had.  and  one  of 
the  things  about  which  I  felt  most  deep- 
ly, was  the  reform  of  our  correctional 
system.  When  you  have  a  six-  and 
seven-fold  Increase,  within  4  years,  In 
the  amount  you  are  spending  each  year 
on  the  corrections  program,  I  think  it 
demonstrates  a  commitment  by  locally 
elected  officials  to  that  problem. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  could 
turn  the  Federal  Grovemment  loose  and 
allow  them  to  go  around  initiating  ac- 
tions and  suits  against  State  govern- 
ments and  local  governments  do  not  fool 
ourselves.  We  are  turning  them  loose 
with  the  power  to  set  the  budgetary 
priorities  of  State  government.  We  are 
allowing  them,  not  elected  by  anyone, 
not  responsive  to  anyone,  to  decide  which 
problems  will  be  met  first  with  limited 
financial  resources. 

When  we  do  that  we  are  taking  away 
the  essential  right  of  the  people  to  solve 
their  own  problems  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
exactly  right  when  he  says  that  people 
all  across  this  country  are  bitter  and 
frustrated  because  they  feel  like  they  are 
losing  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 
They  feel  like  they  are  losing  the  right  to 
decide  in  their  communities  and  in  their 
States  what  needs  they  want  to  address 
first,  how  they  want  to  address  them, 
how  they  want  their  tax  dollars  spent, 
and  whether  they  are  going  to  put 
priority  on  the  needs  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded or  the  mentally  ill  or  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  children  or  the  needs 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  institutions.  They 
should  set  that  priority,  not  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Yet  this  piece  of  legislation 
would  again  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
very  Federal  system  and  try  to  tear  away 
from  the  States  and  the  local  govern- 
ments and  the  people  themselves  some 
of  the  few  last  remaining  shreds  of  the 
right  of  self-government  at  the  local 
level  that  they  have  remaining.  It  should 
not  be  passed. 

I  feel  as  strongly  about  the  rights  of  the 
unfortunate  institutionalized  people  as 
anyone  else  who  belongs  to  this  body.  But 
in  conscience  I  urge  even  those  who  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation,  to  look  at 
it  again.  It  is  well  intentioned.  It  has 
good  goals.  But  look  at  it  again  and  con- 
sider what  they  are  doing  as  a  practical 
matter,  what  they  are  doing  to  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  and  to  our  Federal  sys- 
tem, and  in  many  cases  what  they  may 
even  be  doing  to  some  of  the  people  whom 
they  set  out  to  help  because,  for  example, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in 
our  State  at  least  when  the  courts  and 
Federal  Government  began  to  set  out 
and  dictate  we  put  prisons  first  on  the  list 
they  substantially  subtracted  from  funds 
from  other  functions  of  government  as 
the  Mental  Health  Department  and 
others,  for  example,  that  also  were  very 
much  ill  need  of  them. 

They  actually  took  funds  from  func- 
tions that  others  might  feel  would  be 
more  important  at  that  time. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  hope  that  the  warning 
which  he  has  issued  will  be  heeded.  Those 
who  are  supporting  this  bill  I  know  are 
very  sincerely  motivated,  and  I  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  respect  for  them, 
but  I  hope  they  will  reconsider  this  ac- 
tion and  I  hop^  that  they  will  decide  to 
lay  this  bill  aside  or  to  reject  this  piece 
of  legislation  and  to  prove  that  this  Is  a 
deliberative  body  which  looks  at  all  as- 
pects of  what  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  EXON,  and  Mr.  THUR- 
MOND addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  say  that  when  I  talked  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
resume,  but  I  am  willing  to  step  aside 
and  let  the  Senator  from  Indiana  talk 
now  and  then  continue  to  talk. 

Mr,  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  have  5  or  10  min- 


utes to  at  least  bring  this  debate  closer 
to  a  close,  he  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  yield  to  him  without  losing 
my  rights  to  the  floor  and  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  and  it  count  as  one 
speech  on  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue my  remarks  at  some  time  later  on 
during  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  that  the  resumption 
of  his  remarks  not  constitute  a  second 
speech? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Chair  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
that  understanding,  without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  debate  has  proceeded  along  the 
line  that  causes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana who  is  the  principal  sponsor — but 
only  one  of  many  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, S.  10 — to  wonder  if  we  are  not 
debating  about  some  other  problem. 

The  kind  of  grievous  hardships  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  place  on  the  States 
of  this  country  escape  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

I  thought  perhaps  to  insert  in  the 
record  at  this  time  some  response  to 
those  concerns  expressed  by  my  good 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  this  issue  might  help  in  the  deUbera- 
tive  process  of  those  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  those  who  might  be  in  their 
offices  listening  to  this  debate. 

The  concerns  expressed  by  our  very 
sincere  colleagues,  who  have  had  State 
roles  and  thus  approach  this  problem 
from  a  little  different  perspective  than 
some  of  us  who  have  not  had  those  spe- 
cific State  roles,  are  understandable.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  two  distinguished  for- 
mer Governors.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  also  a  Governor.  So 
we  had  three  distinguished  Governors 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
a  distinguished  attorney  general.  I  think 
it  is  possible,  indeed  I  think  It  is  impera- 
tive to  be  able  to  meet  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  these  distinguished  colleagues 
about  the  rights  of  State  governments 
in  our  constitutional  structure  and  to 
meet  those  rights  in  a  way  which  we  do 
not  deprive  the  citizens  of  those  States 
from  their  right  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that,  de- 
spite the  hue  and  cry  that  S.  10  is  sup- 
plying rights  which  are  unconstitutional 
and  violations  of  States'  rights,  the  argu- 
ments used  and  the  specific  examples 
used  by  our  colleagues  go  to  actions  and 


rights  that  are  already  available  which 
have  already  been  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  conveying  any  new  rights 
to  intervene  in  cases  that  have  already 
been  brought  by  a  plaintiff  against  a 
State.  In  the  specific  cases  in  question  in 
North  Carolina.  Nebraska,  and  Okla- 
homa, as  to  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Justice  Department  to 
intervene,  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
that  right  is  Uiere. 

I  say  to  anyone  who  would  care  to  ex- 
amine the  language  and  the  specifics  of 
S.  10  we  have  tended  to  moderate  that 
right  and  to  provide  more  protections  to 
the  State  before  the  Justice  Department 
can  intervene. 

But  let  none  of  us  suffer  any  illusicHi 
or  any  delusions  about  the  right  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  intervene  against 
State  action  which  is  depriving  State 
citizens  of  their  constitutional  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  right 
is  there  now. 

We  are  attempting  under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  10  to  insure  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  the  right  to  initiate 
suits.  The  question  about  that  right  is  up 
in  the  air  and  there  have  been  mixed  de- 
cisions in  this  regard. 

It  is  felt  that  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  the  right  to  initiate  suits,  they 
can  initiate  suits  where  the  harm  and 
the  problem  are  the  greatest  and  where 
the  need  is  the  greatest.  In  those  suits 
the  Government's  case  could  be  pursued 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  least  in- 
conveni«ice  to  the  State  to  prove  the 
point  in  questicm. 

The  way  the  law  stands  now,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  must  wait  for  someone 
else  to  bring  a  case,  and  then  they  can 
intervene.  That  may  not  always  be  the 
best  approach,  and  it  may  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  animosity,  without  proving  a 
major  point. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pointed 
out  in  his  opening  remarks,  ofttimes 
the  most  serious  cases  involve  people 
who  are  menUilly  ill,  who  almost  by 
definition  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
bring  a  case  to  defend  themselves,  and 
what  we  are  suggesting  is  that  in  that 
particular  instance  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  be  given  the  right  to  ini- 
tiate the  cases. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  here  about  the  role  that 
Frank  Johnson,  the  distinguished  jurist 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit,  played  in  reference 
to  the  institutional  systems  in  South 
Carolina.  But  if  one  would  look  at  what 
Judge  Johnson  said  in  the  landmark 
case  of  Wyatt  against  Stickney,  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  re- 
ferred to,  Frank  Johnson  invited  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  come  into  the 
case,  and  was  laudatory  about  the  con- 
tribution the  Justice  Department  made. 
He  said  that  without  the  contribution 
of  the  Justice  Department,  without 
their  investigatory  capability  he,  as  a 
judge,  could  not  have  made  what  is 
beyond  all  question  of  a  doubt  the  most 
significant  court  decision  as  far  as  ad- 
dressing grievous  harms  that  are  now 
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petrated  on  citizens  of  a  State  who  are 
confined  to  certain  institutions. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  very  ad- 
vantageous to  use  Prank  Johnson  as  a 
foil  against  this  bill  when  Frank  John- 
son, more  than  anyone  I  have  seen  so 
far,  has  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
permitting  the  Justice  Department  to 
be  a  plaintiff  of  last  resort. 

There  are  several  civil  rights  acts 
which  give  authority  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  bring  suit  against  the  States. 
I  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960;  titles 
II,  in,  and  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  title  Vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968;  and  section  122(c>  of  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  because  of 
the  concerns  expressed  by  several  of  our 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  have  spoken 
here  and  others  who  have  not,  about  the 
heavyhanded  treatment  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  past  cases,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  others  of  us  who  are 
supporting  this  legislation  have  accepted 
some  35  amendments  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  safeguards,  there  are  limita- 
tions placed  on  the  Justice  Department's 
ability  to  intervene  and  to  initiate  suits 
that  have  not  been  provided  in  any  other 
of  the  acts  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
just  mentioned. 

Now,  I  just  find  myself,  as  one  who 
strongly  supports  this  legislation,  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  I  do  not  feel  the 
Federal  Government  should  get  involved 
in  telling  a  State  what  to  do  if  there  is 
any  way  to  avoid  it.  The  States  do  have 
specific  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
rights  which  are  reserved  under  the 
Constitution. 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  plight  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
the  plight  at  which  we  are  directing  this 
legislation.  What  do  we  do  when  citi- 
zens of  a  State  are  institutionalized, 
when  the  State  refuses  to  act,  and  when 
significant  harm  is  being  done  and  the 
U.S.  constitutional  rights  of  those  States' 
citizens,  who  are  also  U.S.  citizens,  are 
being  violated,  rights  being  taken  away? 

Can  I,  as  a  Senator,  ignore  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body  to  deal  with 
a  question  of  a  3-year  old  child  being 
tied  spread-eagled  to  its  bed  24  hours  a 
day?  Can  I  ignore  adults  being  kept  in 
straitjackets  for  days  at  a  Ume,  in  one 
particular  instance  where  an  individual 
was  kept  in  a  straitjacket  for  9  years' 
Can  I  ignore  the  fact  that  mental  in- 
mates themselves  were  put  in  custody  of 
other  mental  inmates  and,  as  a  result, 
scalding  hot  water  was  applied  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  individuals'  anatomies  re- 
sulting in  their  being  killed? 

Can  I  ignore  the  fact  that  teeth  are 
pulled  without  novocaine,  sutures  are 
applied  without  any  kind  of  anesthesia' 
We  are  not  talking  about  inconveniences. 
We  are  talking  about  serious  bodily  dam- 
age and  death,  of  infants  being  choked 
to  death  by  having  food  crammed  down 
their  mouths  and  not  having  the  motor 
capacity  to  swallow  as  fast  as  the  master 
feeds  them. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  That  is  what  I  mean.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  little  dust  in  the 
comer,  wrong  color  toilet  paper,  not  hav- 
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ing  the  right  kind  of  linen  or  bedsheets 
We  are  talking  about  the  basic  depriva- 
tion of  constitutional  rights. 

Feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do  about  this, 
that  I  would  not  want  the  record  to  sug- 
gest that  I  believe  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue 
support  the  existence  of  these  kinds  of 
conditions.  I  feel  that  they  find  these 
conditions  just  as  abhorrent  as  I  do. 
But  I  guess  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is,  perhaps,  willing  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  to  use  not  only  the  right 
but  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  basic  con- 
stitutional rights. 

I  am  going  to  read  the  original  com- 
plaint directed  at  one  of  the  suits  that 
was  referred  to  by  one  of  our  colleagues. 
I  do  not  want  to  cause  any  embarrass- 
ment, so  I  am  not  going  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  institution  or  the  State  in- 
volved. But  it  is  interesting  enough  to 
me  that  we  were  told  that  without  no- 
tice of  the  conditions,  the  Jiutice  De- 
partment descended  in  the  dark  of  night 
and  imposed  the  National  Government 
on  the  will  of  the  State  in  question. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
complaint  had  existed  for  3  years,  made 
by  the  private  complainant,  and  nothing 
was  being  done,  and  then  the  Federal 
Government  got  involved.  So  it  is  hard 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  believe 
that  somebody  in  the  State  government 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on. 

We  had  another  reference  that  I  made 
earlier  in  my  speech  where,  I  think  it 
was  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  we 
had  the  director  of  the  institution  in 
question  tell  us,  and  show  us  newspaper 
clippings  where  he  was  saying  to  the 
press — 

If  something  isn't  done,  we  are  going  to 
be  sued  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  The 
situations  are  bad.  State  legislature,  get  off 
the  dime  and  do  something  or  Uncle  Sam 
Is  going  to  come  into  the  State. 

They  did  not  do  anything,  and  Uncle 
Sam  came  into  the  State.  The  officials 
then  came  and  said,  "We  didn't  have 
notice."  How  can  they  say  they  did  not 
have  notice  when  the  fellow  running  the 
institution  in  that  State  was  telling  the 
press  they  had  problems? 

So  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  some  of 
the  facts.  Here  is  a  young  lady  aged  13 
who  resided  in  the  State  home.  She  was 
moderately  to  severely  retarded.  Twenty- 
four  other  children  of  similar  age  and 
similar  conditions  resided  in  that  ward. 
In  addition,  this  particular  complainant 
was  hyperactive. 

This  particular  ward  is  described  as  a 
life-sustaining  unit.  There  are  no  dress- 
ers, no  private  toys;  clothes  kept  in  sep- 
arate rooms  under  lock  and  key  are  in- 
accessible to  the  residents.  Lighting  is 
by  ceiling  fixtures  only.  No  cooling  sys- 
tem for  the  hot  weather.  No  partition 
between  toilet  stools.  No  seats  on  toilet 
stools.  No  toilet  paper.  The  young  lady's 
parents  visited,  noticed  unexplained 
scratches  and  sores  on  her  arms. 

Prior  to  admittance  to  this  school,  she 
was  toilet  trained,  was  beginning  to  talk, 
having  a  vocabulary  of  a  dozen  sounds 
or  so.  She  was  feeding  herself  with  a 
spoon  and  a  fork;  was  able  to  dress  her- 
self. 


After  she  was  admitted  to  that  insti- 
tution, her  self-help  skills  had  dimin- 
ished, her  speech  had  regressed,  her  toi- 
let training  had  diminished  and  when 
at  home  for  visits  she  would  not  be  able 
to  control  herself. 

Several  times  her  parents  noticed  that 
she  had  sore  toes  because  of  the  removal 
of  two  toenails.  This  was  never  explained 
She  never  had  any  foot  trouble  like  this 
before  she  went  in  the  institution. 

On  one  visit,  she  acquired  a  blackened 
eye.  That  was  never  explained.  And  so 
it  goes. 

There  was  another  child  here  who  I 
should  point  out.  Forty-five  young  boys 
slept  in  one  large  room,  placed  side  by 
side.  The  ward  was  kept  locked  all  the 
time.  The  toilet  stools  had  no  partitions; 
no  toilet  paper;  no  soap;  no  washrags' 
no  towels. 

I  mean,  we  are  talking  about  the  most 
primitive  conditions.  But.  more  specif- 
ically, we  are  talking  about  outright 
physical  abuse.  We  are  talking  about 
chUdren  who  are  sedated,  retarded  chil- 
dren who  are  sedated  who  are  regressed 
to  the  point  that  they  never  can  be 
trained,  never  can  provide  for  them- 
selves and,  thus,  they  become  a  heap  of 
fiesh  and  bones,  a  vegetable  instead  of 
a  living  human  being.  That  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  are  talking  about. 

Now.  how  do  we  get  to  that?  We  get 
to  it  by  the  Federal  Government  saying 
to  the  State  in  question:  "If  you  won't 
do  it,  then  we  will." 

Let  me  just  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  current  concern  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  in  our  effort  to  try  to 
see  that  the  States  are  protected.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  we  have  a 
number  of  civil  rights  bUls  that  permit 
the  intervention  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. None  of  these  bills  have  the  safe- 
guards protecting  the  States  which  go 
as  far  as  the  protection  in  this  bill. 

I  point  out  that  the  conditions  must 
be  egregious  or  fiagrant,  conditions 
which  are  willful  or  wanton  or  condi- 
tions of  gross  neglect. 

We  are  not  talking  about  inconven- 
ience. We  are  talking  about  major 
problems — conditions  which  deprive  such 
persons  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
causing  such  persons  to  suffer  grievous 
harm. 

And  I  point  out  that  we  are  trying  to 
protect  against  isolated  instances  of 
abuse.  Here  is  the  language:  "That  such 
deprivation  is  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities." 

We  have  provided  that  before  the  At- 
torney General  can  initiate  a  suit,  he 
must  have  at  least  56  days  previously 
notified  the  Governor  in  writing.  He 
must  specify  the  alleged  conditions.  He 
must  provide  supporting  facts  giving 
rise  to  the  allegd  conditions.  He  must 
identify  all  persons  reasonably  suspected 
of  being  involved  in  causing  the  alleged 
conditions.  He  must  specify  the  mini- 
mum measures  which  be  believes  may 
remedy  the  alleged  conditions  and  the 
alleged  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance. 

There  must  be  advance  notice,  so  you 
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do  not  have  Uncle  Sam  and  the  FBI 
agents  descending  in  the  dark  of  night 
without  adequate  notice. 

We  also  wrote  in  the  provision  that  the 
Governor  must  be  notified  even  before 
there  is  any  investigation.  The  previous 
notice  that  I  referred  to  was  before  the 
initiation  of  a  suit.  But,  to  be  completely 
fair,  we  have  provided  that  the  Governor 
must  be  notified  before  the  investiga- 
tory force  comes  into  the  State. 

He  must  also  point  out  that  a  reason- 
able good  faith  effort  to  consult  with  the 
Governor  or  the  attorney  general  or  chief 
legal  ofiBcer  has  been  made.  In  other 
words,  "Let's  try  to  work  it  out,  fellows, 
before  we  go  to  court."  That  is  required 
right  here  in  the  law. 

He  must  also  point  out  that  he  has 
endeavored  to  eliminate  the  alleged  con- 
ditions and  the  pattern  or  practice  of 
resistance  by  informal  methods — here, 
again,  not  only  has  the  Governor  been 
notified,  but  there  has  been  a  period  of 
negotiations  to  try  to  solve  the  problems 
without  going  to  court.  And  he  must 
also  specify  that  all  efforts  of  voluntary 
compliance  have  failed.  That  is  right  in 
the  law,  right  in  the  proposed  act.  S.  10, 
to  protect  the  States. 

He  must  also  be  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
propriate oflBcials  have  had  a  reasonable 
time  to  take  appropriate  action,  to  take 
the  steps  necessary,  and  that  they  have 
not  taken  such  steps  in  a  reasonable 
time.  He  must  also  point  out  that  he  be- 
lieves the  action  of  the  United  States  is 
in  the  general  public  interest  and  will 
materially  further  the  vindication  of 
rights  and  privileges.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  this  is 
the  only  way  to  do  it  and  that  this  will 
help  alleviate  the  problem. 

And  to  get  aroimd  the  possibility  that 
some  fiunky  down  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment makes  this  decision  and  comes 
whipping  into  Lincoln  or  Oklahoma  City 
or  Charleston,  or  someplace,  in  the  dark 
of  night,  the  Attorney  General  himself 
must  specifically,  personally  sign  this 
complaint.  So  that  the  decision  is  made 
at  the  top  level  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Also  we  write  in  the  report  language, 
in  the  event  there  are  several  different 
ways  of  solving  this  problem  and  rehev- 
ing  the  conditions  which  are  the  cause  of 
the  suit,  that  we  urge  the  judge  in  ques- 
tion to  take  that  alternative  which  is 
preferred  by  the  State,  not  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  have  gone  further  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  States.  The  Justice  Department 
is  not  going  to  act  until  there  has  been 
ample  notice  and  the  specific  charges  are 
made.  Under  no  conditions  will  any  of 
this  follow  unless  there  are  serious  griev- 
ous harms  being  done  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State,  who  happen  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

I  must  say  I  have  given  a  lot  of 
thought  to  this,  because  I  guess  if  I  were 
a  Governor  confronted  with  this  kind  of 
thing  I  would  feel  a  good  deal  like  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  their  dis- 
approval with  the  way  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  sometimes  acted  in  the 
past.  However,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  right  to  intervene  is  a  right  the  Jus- 


tice Department  already  hais  and  is 
not  being  conveyed  by  this  particular 
statute.  In  fact,  the  right  to  intervene  is 
being  limited  in  this  bill  and  the  States 
are  being  protected  in  regard  to  inter- 
vention. 

But  I  think  if  we  have  citizens  of  this 
country  who  are  also  citizens  of  a  State 
and  the  State  authority  in  question  re- 
fuses to  stop  the  serious  bodily  harm,  the 
examples  of  physical,  sexual,  sometimes 
fatal  attacks,  then  I  do  not  know  how 
this  body  can  ignore  that  and  not  permit 
the  only  recourse  available,  and  that  is 
to  have  the  Justice  Department  come  in 
and  say : 

This  shall  not  be  done.  Tou  may  be  a  citi- 
zen State-wise,  but  you  are  also  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  you  have 
certain  basic  inalienable  constitutional 
rights. 

This  law  is  designed  to  protect  those 
rights  with  the  least  amount  of  imposi- 
tion and  with  the  greatest  kind  of  coop- 
eration possible  with  the  States  in 
question. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  permitting  me  to  express  points 
of  view  contrary  to  those  which  have 
been  expressed  by  himself  and  some  of 
his  colleagues. 

I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  want  anything 
that  I  have  said  to  be  interpreted  to  sug- 
gest that  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  this  issue  are  supportive  of  or  in- 
sensitive to  the  kind  of  conditions  that 
this  bill  is  designed  to  relieve  or  to 
eliminate. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  be  more  than  sensitive 
to  the  problem,  but  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  And  in  the  case  of  last 
resort — and  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  a  case  of  last  resort — you  advise 
the  Governor  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  investigation.  You  advise  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  outcome  of  that  investigation. 
You  advise  the  Governor  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  suit  in  so  many  days.  And 
before  you  even  do  that,  you  have  to 
sit  down  and  counsel  with  him  and  you 
try  to  negotiate  with  him. 

At  every  place  you  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  roadblock,  a  stone  wall, 
and  people  are  still  being  injured,  killed, 
maimed,  seriously  retarded,  at  that  stage 
of  the  game,  S.  10  says  the  Justice  De- 
partment can  come  in  as  a  court  of  last 
resort. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  ,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and, 
upon  resuming,  it  will  not  be  considered 
a  second  speech  during  this  legislative 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CXXTHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

This  is  a  very  troublesome  piece  of 
legislation,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  confronted  with  a  hard 
choice,  one  that  could  lead  you  to  assume 


that  if  you  oppose  this  bill,  you  are  tak- 
ing a  position  against  the  interests  and 
rights  of  people  who  are  confined  in 
State  institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  those  who  are  in  priscm.  I 
believe  that  is  not  at  all  the  intention 
of  those  of  us  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee who  decided  we  could  not  support  the 
bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
some  basic  principles  of  federalism  of 
Federal-State  relations,  and  the  appro- 
priate responsibilities  which  each  has 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  several  States,  at  issue 
here. 

This  bill  frankly  suggests  that  the  ex- 
isting law  has  been  inadequate  to  per- 
mit the  assertion  of  fundamental,  basic 
constitutional  rights  in  the  courts  by 
those  who  are  institutionalized  and  who 
are  somehow  deprived  by  State  or  local 
authorities  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rec- 
ord does  not  bear  out  that  current  law 
is  inadequate  to  protect  those  rights. 

In  1978,  for  example,  prisoners  filed 
9,730  suits  under  the  provisicHi  <rf  42 
U.S.C.  1983  to  assert  claims  of  depriva- 
tions of  constitutional  rights. 

What  really  comes  to  the  Senate  in 
this  legislation  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  additional  litigation  authority  that 
this  bill  gives  to  the  Departmeint  of  Jus- 
tice, beyond  the  power  the  Department 
already  has.  will  measurably  enhance  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  institutional- 
ized persons. 

After  a  great  deal  of  careful  considera- 
tion, and  some  degree  of  anguish,  I  might 
add.  Mr.  President,  I  have  decided  that 
the  bill  just  does  not  measure  up  to  that 
test. 

There  are  some  negative  aspects  of  it, 
I  believe,  which  should  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  before  we  vote  on  it. 

We  know,  as  a  practical  matter,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  very  hard  in  this  day 
and  age  to  get  folks  at  the  local  level  to 
support  bond  issues  increasing,  volun- 
tarily, taxes  at  the  local  level,  to  use 
those  funds  to  improve,  to  add  on.  to 
build  any  public  facilities  of  any  kind. 
This  is  whether  you  are  talking  about  a 
school,  hospital,  or  a  new  jail  facility. 
Any  kind  of  public  construction  project 
is  very  hard  to  get  passed  in  a  public 
vote  in  a  bond  issue  situation. 

Now  what  we  are  doing,  if  this  legis- 
lation passes,  is  making  the  Justice  De- 
partment really  select  from  among  all 
the  States  and  localities  throughout  this 
great  country  of  ours  those  places  where 
it  is  going  to  threaten  to  bring,  and  ac- 
tually bring,  suits  to  force  construction 
of  pubUc  facilities,  or  changes  in  the 
management  of  public  facilities,  which 
are  necessarily  going  to  require  the  im- 
position of  new  taxes,  the  raising  of  new 
revenues,  and  the  allocation  of  public 
resources  in  a  way  that  local  officials 
right  now  are  not  prepared  to  do,  or 
that  local  citizens  right  now  are  not 
prepared  to  support. 

We  are  substituting  the  judgment,  in 
other  words,  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice about  the  allocation  of  public  re- 
sources for  that  of  those  officials  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  at  the  local  and 
State  levels. 
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There  is  no  question  that  under  the 
law  and  the  decisions  which  have  been 
made  in  the  last  several  years  about  the 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  that  it 
is  well  recognized  that  the  basic,  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights  are  pro- 
tected, and  that  State  and  local  authori- 
ties realize  this.  Many  States  have  now 
had  the  experience  of  dealing  with  the 
Justice  Department,  either  through 
threats  of  Utigation  or  through  actual 
court  decisions,  which  resulted  in 
changes  to  provide  admittedly  better 
protection  for  institutionalized  persons. 
But  that  has  already  been  established, 
and  that  is  the  point  here.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  needed  to  establish  that  point. 
It  is  not  needed  to  establish  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  that  is  the 
law.  There  is  no  question  about  that  be- 
ing the  law. 

The  question  is  whether  local  officials. 
State  officials,  or  Federal  officials  now 
have  the  power  to  make  the  decision  as 
to  where  the  allocation  of  resources  wiU 
take  place. 

I  submit  in  opposing  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  that  that  is  properly  the 
domsun  of  local  and  State  officials. 

I  am  worried  about  another  aspect  of 
the  bill,  too,  Mr.  President.  That  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  strained  relationships 
in  many  areas  now  between  Federal  and 
State  interests  and  Federal  and  local  in- 
terests. We  all  would  like  to  have  a  har- 
monious and  good  working  relationship, 
a  partnership,  if  you  will,  between  and 
among  all  aspects  of  government.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local,  to  make  sure  that 
the  legitimate  interests  and  rights  of 
citizens  are  protected,  and  that  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  all  of  our  citizens  is  en- 
hanced. 

Given  that  goal,  is  it  in  the  best 
interests  of  that  goal  and  that  ambition 
which  I  think  we  all  share,  for  us  to  give 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  right  to 
decide  if  they  will  go  into  a  small  town, 
a  community,  a  county,  or  a  State  and 
begin  investigating  whether  or  not  all  of 
the  criteria  decided  upon  by  the  Justice 
Department  here  in  Washington  which 
ought  to  be  met  by  an  institution  is  be- 
mg  met,  and  then  impose  the  will  of  the 
Federal  Government  through  litigation 
If  they  want  to,  unrestrained  by  Con- 
gress, unrestrained  by  any  other  power 
on  that  local  institution? 

I  am  afraid  that  most  local  officials, 
being  confronted  with  that  kind  of  pos- 
sible imposition  of  Federal  power,  rather 
than  gomg  out  to  the  people  of  that  town 
or  county  and  trying  to  sell  them  on  vot- 
ing for  a  bond  issue  to  do  something  that 
ought  to  be  done  with  a  local  institution 
improving  the  conditions  in  a  local  in- 
stitution-rather  than  putting  their  own 

^i'lf*!^  ^^"^  °"  *^®  line-might  be 
tempted  to  say,  "We  will  just  sit  here 
and  wait  and  let  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice officials  come  down  here  and  take 

^t«  ^^^^P""  *^*^-  "  ^^^y  tJo  not  come 
down  and  impose  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  litigation  on 

SuS^J-S^".!'  ■">' ""'  -o  ^'-  ">- 

P^L»*i^J'  ^  *  practical  matter,  Mr. 
^^1,  '^h,?^/"  «°^8  to  see  a  harden- 
ing of  attitudes  at  the  local  level  with 
this  new  power  bestowed  upon  the  De- 
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partment  of  Justice,  that  there  will  be 
more  of  a  reluctance  to  do  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done  voluntarily  with  this  leg- 
islation than  if  we  did  not  have  it  on  the 
books. 

That  worries  me  considerably,  Mr. 
President.  We  are  at  a  point  now  where 
I  think  throughout  this  country  there  is 
a  renewed  sense  of  responsibility  and 
dedication  being  reflected  in  local  elect- 
ed officials— I  know  it  is  true  in  my  State 
and  I  think  it  is  true  in  all  States — to  do 
what  is  right,  to  make  sure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  are  carried 
out  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the 
spirit  as  well,  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  be 
sure  that  all  the  citizens  are  given  a  fair 
shake,  that  the  rights  of  people  in  insti- 
tutions are  truly  recognized. 

But  here  the  Congress  rises  up  in  holy 
indignation  and  self-righteousness  and 
says,  "Whatever  is  being  done  out  there 
is  not  really  enough.  We  are  going  to  give 
the  big  Department  of  Justice  up  here, 
with  unlimited  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  power  to  go  into  every 
town,  county,  and  State  and  impose  on 
them  their  unrestrained  will,  almost  ar- 
bitrarily, under  this  legislation." 

There  is  nothing  that  seeks  to  define 
the  powers  that  we  are  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  this  bill,  Mr. 
President.  But  I  would  like  to  say  in 
closing,  after  outlining  our  hope  and  the 
reasons  I  cannot  support  the  bill,  that 
the  committee  did,  at  my  request,  adopt 
an  amendment  which  I  hope  will  be  pro- 
tected in  the  legislation  and  will  be 
in  the  final  form,  assuming  the  bill  does 
pass. 

Looking  around  the  Senate,  I  can  add 
up  what  I  expect  to  be  the  final  votes 
and  I  assume  the  bill  is  going  to  pass. 
I  hope  it  does  not.  It  is  kind  of  like  a 
friend  of  mine  down  in  a  Southern  State, 
who  was  a  Republican  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress, Mr.  President.  When  he  ran  for 
Congress,  he  ran  as  a  Democrat,  and  he 
w  as  elected. 

When  he  got  to  Washington.  I  was 
then  over  in  the  House.  I  asked  him  one 
day,  "Why  in  the  world  did  you  switch 
parties  to  come  up  here  when  we  need 
some  Republicans?" 

He  said,  "Frankly,  I  have  learned  how 
to  count." 

PROVISION     REQUIRING     EXHAUSTION    OF    GRIEV- 
ANCE PROCEDURES 

I  have  learned  how  to  count,  too.  Mr. 
President,  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  we 
have  the  votes  to  defeat  the  bill.  But  I 
hope  Members  will  carefully  look  at  it 
and,  in  particular,  recognize  the  limita- 
tion of  authority  that  is  written  into  the 
legislation  in  the  section  that  relates  to 
the  exhaustion  of  grievance  procedures. 
It  is  written  in  as  an  amendment  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill.  It  basically  provides,  in 
certain  cases,  for  exhaustion  of  correc- 
tional grievance  procedures  prior  to  con- 
sideration of  a  prisoner's  suit  in  Federal 
court-filed  cases  under  42  U.S.C.  section 
1983.  The  exhaustion  of  grievance  proce- 
dures will   be   required  in  those   cases 
where  the  State  or  local  agencies  have 
voluntarily  adopted  systems  which  are  in 
substantial  compliance  with  model  min- 
imum standards  established  by  the  At- 
torney General.  The  bill  directs  the  At- 


torney General  to  develop  a  procedure  to 
review  the  correctional  grievance  resolu- 
tion systems  of  the  various  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  in  order  to  certify  as  ac- 
ceptable those  systems  which  are  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  model  min- 
imum standards. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  Mr.  President 
that  my  intent  in  oflfering  that  amend- 
ment and.  as  reflected  in  the  discussion 
of  the  amendment  in  committee,  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  not  to  re- 
quire State  and  local  agencies  to  seek 
such  certification  and  to  submit  the  cer- 
tification under  minimum  standards  to 
the  Attorney  General.  It  is  entirely  vol- 
untary. I  would  not  have  offered  the 
amendment  if  I  thought  it.  would  ever  be 
mterpreted  as  a  basis  for  mandatory 
Federal  rules  for  State  prisons  or  other 
institutions. 

This  provision  in  section  5  will  give 
recognition  to  the  many  States  anrf 
localities  which  have  developed  high 
quality  grievance  resolution  systems 
While  adoption  of  minimum  standards  is 
entirely  voluntary,  in  States  which  do 
meet  those  conditions,  it  will  encourage 
resolution  of  problems  by  the  persons  in- 
volved in  prison  administration.  This 
should  help  to  develop  a  sensitivity  that 
may  have  been  otherwise  lacking. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this  provi- 
sion will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion toward  reducing  court  backlog  in 
many  districts.  The  almost  10,000 
prisoner  suits  brought  to  court  in  1978 
are  swamping  our  judges.  Many  of  these 
complaints  are  pro  se  and  often  poorly 
drafted  in  terms  of  presenting  the  prob- 
lem in  a  legal  context.  Requiring  the  ex- 
haustion of  In-prison  grievances  should 
resolve  some  cases  thereby  reducing  the 
total  number  and  help  frame  the  issues 
in  the  remaining  cases  so  as  to  make 
them  ready  for  expeditious  court  con- 
sideration. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
that  subsection  (d)  was  added  by  the 
committee  to  stress  the  voluntary  as- 
pect of  the  decision  by  a  State  or  local 
agency  to  adopt  a  grievance  procedure  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  model 
minimum  standards.  That  decision  will 
only  affect  whether  the  prisoners  in  that 
facility  are  required  to  exhaust  the  pro- 
cedure prior  to  filing  a  section  1983  suit. 
If  a  State  or  local  agency  does  not  seek 
to  adopt  a  grievance  procedure  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  model  standards,  that 
choice  will  not  be  considered  evidence 
of  a  "deprivation  of  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
constitution." 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  brilliance 
reflected  in  the  wording  of  that  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, I  still  feel  that  the  deficiencies,  the 
negative  aspects,  refiected  by  the  bill  it- 
self far  outweigh  the  arguments  made 
in  support  of  its  passage.  So  I  most  sin- 
cerely urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  take  a  very  hard  and  careful  look  at 
this  bill  and,  if  they  can,  to  vote  against 
it,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
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mend  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  the  splendid  remarks  that  he  just 
delivered.  I  wish  more  of  our  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  in  this  Chamber  to  hear 
the  kind  of  remarks  that  we  just  heard 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  He  is  an  able  lawyer  and  his 
philosophy,  I  am  sure,  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution says  what  it  means  and  it 
means  what  it  says. 

The  Constitution,  in  the  division  of 
powers,  definitely  differentiates  be- 
tween the  powers  at  the  State  level  and 
those  at  the  national  level.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Constitutional  Convention  met 
In  1787,  the  13  colonies,  or  the  13  States, 
as  they  were  called  in  the  treaty  ending 
the  war  between  England  and  the 
colonies — they  were  called  States  in  that 
treaty — had  all  the  power. 

Every  State,  in  fact,  was  a  separate 
nation  during  that  period.  From  1783  to 
1787.  South  Carolina  had  two  presidents. 
Each  State  was  a  separate  entity,  a  sepa- 
rate government,  a  separate  nation,  and 
they  had  alj  governmental  powers. 

When  representatives  of  the  States  met 
in  Washington  to  write  the  Constitution, 
they  only  delegated  certain  powers,  cer- 
tain specific  powers  to  the  Union,  and 
all  other  pov/ers  they  reserved  to  the 
States.  The  States  have  not  delegated, 
not  then  or  since  then,  any  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government  that  would  give 
it  the  right  to  go  down  and  control  the 
State  institutions  in  any  State  of  this 
Nation. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi upon  his  splendid  remarks. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  about  10  min- 
utes without  losing  h's  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  him  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor  and  with  the  understanding 
that  when  I  resume,  it  will  not  constitute 
a  second  address  in  this  legislative  day 
on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  yielding  under '  the  restrictions  as 
indicated. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  I  strongly  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution.  Senator  Bayh  has  pro- 
vided great  and  able  leadership  in  the 
handling  of  this  matter.  He  has  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  it  and  has  addressed 
an  issue  of  major  concern,  not  only  to 
this  Congress  but  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  That  is  understandable,  because 
he  has  always  been  an  able  and  consist- 
ent advocate  for  civil  and  human  rights 
and  he  deserves  particularly  great  credit 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

S.  10  protects  the  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  by  authorizing  the  At- 
torney General  to  initiate  civil  actions  on 
their  behalf.  The  Justice  Department  has 
a  superb  record  in  this  area.  Many  times 
in  the  past,  the  Department  has  success- 
fully challenged  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices and  illegal  conditions  which  existed 


in  mental  hospitals,  prisons,  juvenile  fa- 
cihties,  nursing  homes,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. However,  recent  court  decisions 
have  threatened  the  continued  viabihty 
of  this  kind  of  litigation  and.  therefore, 
made  the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
necessary. 

This  measure  passed  the  House  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  342  to  62.  It  obvi- 
ously has  the  endorsement  of  a  wide- 
based  bipartisan  coalition.  A  long  list  of 
concerned  citizens  and  civic  groups  have 
worked  persistently  for  passage  of  this 
bill.  Some  of  the  organizations  advocat- 
ing S.  10  include  the  Mental  Health 
Association.  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association. 
Many  others  from  the  religious  commu- 
nity, and  the  health  and  legal  professions 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  this 
bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  access  to  the  Federal  courts  not  be 
unduly  restricted.  When  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  is  denied 
the  right  to  participate  in  litigation  to 
secure  the  fundamental  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution  merely  because  of  tech- 
nical and  procedural  restrictions,  then 
it's  time  for  these  barriers  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have  a 
continuing  obligation  to  insure  access  to 
justice.  Especially  when  the  dispute  in- 
volves basic  civil  and  human  rights.  S.  10 
may  not  be  the  answer  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  institutionalized  persons,  but 
it  is  certainly  an  appropriate  and  much- 
needed  response  to  some  imenlightened 
judicial  opinions. 

What  could  be  a  more  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  be  considering  this  measure 
than  when  we  are  all  aware  of  the  need 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  provide 
special  action,  special  attention,  and  spe- 
cial rights  to  litigate,  if  necessary,  in 
prison  cases,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Santa  Fe  tragedy,  in  which  36  persons 
lost  their  lives.  It  is  a  well-accepted  fact 
that  that  loss  of  life,  that  entire  situa- 
tion, resulted  directly  from  the  terrible 
conditions  existing  in  that  prison. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  very  well-written  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post,  appearing 
last  February  24,  be  reprinted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  Its  message  is 
even  more  timely  and  more  appropriate 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Protecting   the  Rights   or   Citizens 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  difflculty  protecting 
the  rights  of  Us  citizens  In  faraway  places 
like  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  They  are  beyond 
American  control — and  occasionally  beyond 
their  own.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
why  the  same  government  has  difflculty  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  rights  of  certain 
groups  of  citizens  In  places  like  Maryland 
and  Montana.  But  it  does — if  those  citizens 
happen  to  be  inmates  of  state  Institutions. 
Even  if  the  Department  of  Justice  knows 
those  inmates  are  being  systematically 
abused,  it  can't  do  anything  about  It. 

Legislation  to  change  that  situation  has 
been  fully  debated  on  Capital  Hill   In  the 


\zji-^  twj  years.  It  would  give  the  Department 
of  Justice  authority  to  file  lawsuits  in  fed- 
eral court  on  behalf  of  such  inmates.  Once 
the  cases  are  in  the  courts,  judges  can  enter 
whatever  orders  are  needed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  prisoners  in  Jails  or  patients  In 
mental  hospitals  or  Juveniles  in  detention 
faculties.  As  the  law  stands  now.  those  cases 
can  reach  court  only  if  the  Inmates  bring 
the  lawsuits  themselves.  The  problems  of 
that  situation  are  obvious;  mental  patients 
may  not  know,  for  example,  that  they  are 
being  deprived  of  their  rights  and.  even  If 
they  do  know  it,  their  ability  to  Initiate  a 
lawsuit  is  limited. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
legislation  overwhelmingly  last  summer,  but 
It  died  Ln  the  Senate  after  it  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Attorneys  General.  A  majority  of  its  members 
regard  the  bill  as  an  attack  on  states  rights. 
They  are  right  in  the  sense  that  the  federal 
government  should  not  have  to  compel  state 
Institutions  to  do  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires them  to  do.  But  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  some  of  those  institutions  do 
not  give  their  inmates  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled — and  wUl  not  do  so  unless 
a  federal  court  forces  them  to  change  their 
ways. 

The  legislation  has  been  reintroduced  this 
winter  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  ought  to  be  speeded 
on  its  way  to  passage.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  enough  problems  protecting  the 
rights  of  citizens  abroad  without  being  de- 
nied— on  so  small  a  technicality — the  ability 
to  protect  them  at  home. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time  and  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  considering  legislation. 
S.  10.  that  has  subject  matter  that  goes 
to  the  rights  of  those  who  are  held  in 
institutions  in  our  covmtry. 

I  think  the  measure  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. I  am  hopeful  that  there  are  a 
majority  of  colleagues  within  the  Senate 
who  will  support  this  measure,  as  I  do. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped.  I  am  acutely  aware  of 
the  often  times  grave  situations  in  which 
many  of  our  handicapped  citizens  who 
are  confined  and  forgotten  in  our  insti- 
tutions so  helplessly  find  themselves. 
The  House  and  Senate  reports  and  hear- 
ing records  on  this  legislation  are  re- 
plete with  substantiated  examples  of  the 
widespread  abuse  and  neglect  of  these 
persons,  so  I  feel  no  need  to  elaborate 
on  those  now.  I  will  say  that  these  in- 
stances would  shock  the  conscience  of 
any  person  with  a  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional mind.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  continued  in  the  future. 

One  may  ask.  why  give  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  authority  to  protect  these 
persons'  most  basic  rights?  I  respond  in 
turn,  why  create  constitutional  and 
statutory  rights  unless  we  are  truly  com- 
mitted to  insuring  those  rights?  A  right 
created  is  a  hollow  right  unless  there 
is  a  remedy  available  when  that  guaran- 
tee is  threatened  or  violated.  The  At- 
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tomey  General  is  the  only  realistic 
available  alternative  who  can  assure 
that  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  are 
protected. 

Institutionalized  persons  themselves 
are  uniquely  unable  to  assert  their  own 
rights.  Many  institutionalized  persons 
are  wholly  luiaware  of  their  rights  be- 
cause of  intellectual  and  emotional 
handicaps.  Others  accept  their  existing 
environment  without  question  because 
this  is  all  they  have  ever  known.  To  com- 
pound these  problems,  these  individuals 
are  often  physically  isolated  from  those 
who  might  best  aid  them  in  protecting 
their  rights :  They  all  lack  even  the  mini- 
mal resources  required,  and  many  times, 
those  who  may  desire  to  speak  out  live  in 
fear  of  retaliation  should  they  voice  their 
complaints. 

Legal  services  and  privately  funded 
public  interest  groups  are  unable  to  ade- 
quately represent  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  institutionalized  citizens.  Short- 
ages of  manpower,  expertise,  continuity, 
and  money  in  these  groups  are  too  large 
a  hurdle  to  clear.  Thus,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  effectively  particirating  in 
oftentimes  costly  and  protracted  cases, 
as  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  as  a 
rule. 

The  past  record  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  these  types  of  cases  sneaks  highly 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  institutionalized.  In  virtu- 
ally every  suit  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  participated,  as  either 
amicus  or  plaintiff-intervenor,  the  trial 
and  apnellate  courts  have  uoheld  the 
plaintiff's  claims  and  ordered  the  appro- 
priate relief.  Litigation  has  been  resorted 
to  by  the  Attorney  CJeneral  only  as  a  last 
resort  and  only  after  all  efforts  at  com- 
pliance and  settlement  have  failed. 
Nearly  half  of  all  cases  in  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  been  involved  have 
been  resolved  approoriately  without  the 
need  for  trial.  In  aU  cases,  settlement, 
compliance  or  trial,  conditions  have  been 
imoroved  significantly  because  of  the  At- 
torney General's  efforts. 

In  light  of  the  past  record  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  numerous  safe- 
guards this  bill  provides  for  protecting 
the  States'  interests,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  very  thoughtfully 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  compliment  him  for  his  very  percep- 
tive analytical  discussion  of  the  reasons 
behind  this  legislation  and  particularly 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  point  which 
he  just  brought  up. 

A  large  number  of  these  cases  have 
been  settled  on  a  voluntary  basis  up  un- 
til now,  and  they  involved  the  present 
right  of  the  Justice  Department  to  inter- 
vene. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
before  us  would  reouire  that  before  a  suit 
could  be  brought,  the  Attorney  General 
must  by  affidavit  point  out  that  he  had 
done  everything  possible  through  coun- 
seling, advising,  and  negotiating  to  try 
to  deal  with  this  case  and  only  as  a  last 


resort    could    he    pursue    the    matter 
through  the  courts. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  point  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  raised 
would  be  even  more  the  case  once  this 
bill  is  passed,  that  the  burden  would  be 
on  the  Attorney  General  to  show  that  he 
has  done  everything  he  could,  that  it  was 
only  when  the  State  refused  to  undertake 
to  resolve  these  constitutional  grievances 
that  the  Justice  Department  would  in- 
tervene and  would  also  be  able  to  have  a 
chance  to  bring  the  case. 

I  simply  wish  to  compliment  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  who  is  in  charge 
of  this  legislation. 

I  only  wish  to  add  that  in  all  cases,  the 
settlement,  the  compliance,  or  the  trial, 
I  think  conditions  have  been  improved 
pgnificantly  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
^Attorney  General. 

So  when  we  think  of  the  past  record 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  numer- 
ous safeguards — that  this  measure  pro- 
vides for  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
States,  I  hope  thoughtfully  and  in  a  well- 
reasoned  manner  our  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  is  valid  in  its 
intent  and  can  be  successfully  carried 
forward  if  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He  has 
been  here  a  long  time,  and  he  has  many 
friends  and  admirers. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  it  would  suit 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  just 
as  well  if  there  is  a  complaint  on  the  part 
of  someone  without  giving  the  Justice 
Department  the  power  to  initiate  a  suit. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  complaint, 
a  family  could  bring  it  or  a  guardian 
could  bring  it  or  someone  else  could  bring 
a  complaint  rather  than  allow  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  initiate,  but  under 
this  bill  the  Justice  Department  can  ini- 
tiate the  suit.  They  can  begin  the  suit. 
If  no  one  down  there  complains  enough 
to  want  to  bring  the  suit,  why  should  the 
Justice  Department  initiate  this  suit? 
Why  should  not  the  matter  be  handled 
by  the  local  authorities? 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  more 
power  we  give  to  the  Justice  Department 
or  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  intervene  in  local  institutions 
of  our  State  that  we  are  really  bringing 
more  centralization  of  power  to  Wash- 
ington. I  am  deeply  concerned  when  we 
pass  a  bill  that  is  going  to  say  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  or  any  other 
State:  "We  are  going  to  support  a  bill 
that  is  going  to  sue  your  State.  We  are 
going  to  support  a  bill  that  is  going  to 
sue  the  officials  of  your  State.  We  are 
going  to  support  a  bill  here  that  will  sue 
the  taxpayers  of  your  State."  because  the 
taxpayers  of  your  State  and  my  State  or 
whatever  State  is  sued  are  going  to  have 
to  bear  the  costs  of  this  bill. 

One  might  say,  "Well,  if  it  is  just,  it  is 
needed."    Well,    why    could   it   not    be 
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handled  by  the  local  pec^le?  Do  you  not 
think  the  people  of  West  Virginia  or 
South  Carolina  are  just  as  interested  in 
the  inmates  of  their  institutions  as  some 
bureaucrat  is  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  not  a  bureaucrat. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  the  ones  who 
will  work  under  him  then.  He  is  not 
elected  by  the  people  like  you  are.  He  is 
appointed.  He  is  in  an  appointive  posi- 
tion. Do  you  feel  you  would  rather  trust 
the  people  elected  by  your  State  or  the 
people  running  the  institutions  of  your 
State  to  control  these  matters  rather 
than  bring  in  somebody  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  tries  to  force  these 
things  on  your  people? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  very  high  personal  and  official  regard 
for  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina, 
and  I  did  not  mean  to  be  abrupt  by  say- 
ing I  do  not  think  the  Attorney  General 
can  be  classified  as  a  bureaucrat.  I  re- 
peat that.  I  am  not  saying  that  a  Senator 
is  other  than  a  Senator,  and  the  At- 
torney General  is  other  than  the  At- 
torney General. 

To  toss  the  word  "bureaucrat"  into  the 
debate  because  one  is  a  Senator  or  a 
Representative  or  an  Attorney  General 
or  whatever  the  position  is  that  he  holds. 
I  think  perhaps,  in  a  sense,  begs  the 
question. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  raised  a  good 
point,  and  because  the  Senator  raised  a 
good  point  I  reply  that  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  move  into  the  States 
until  all  the  other  opportunities  for  set- 
tlement have  transpired  and  negotia- 
tions have  failed.  Is  that  not  right.  Sena- 
tor Bayh? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  absolutely  right.  The  Attorney 
General  could  not  enter  into  the  case  un- 
til he  had  notified  the  Governor,  was 
able  to  swear  to  the  court  that  he  had 
tried  voluntary  means,  had  tried  nego- 
tiation, only  then  is  he  given  the  right 
to  intervene. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  our  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina  that  it  was 
one  of  his  favorite  judges,  indeed,  a  pillar 
of  the  judicial  community,  Frank  John- 
son, who  first  ordered  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  a  case 
like  that. 

As  he  pointed  out,  ofttimes  the  court 
itself  is  not  able  to  get  a  balanced  case. 
Even  when  the  case  is  brought  by  an  in- 
dividual litigant,  he  is  often  of  relatively 
insignificant  means,  and  you  have 
against  him  the  whole  array  of  the  State 
which  has  a  vested  interest  to  hide  some 
of  the  grievances.  By  getting  the  Justice 
Department  to  disclose  some  of  the  rele- 
vant information,  the  court  is  then  bet- 
ter able  to  make  an  honest  and  an  accur- 
ate assessment  of  what  the  facts  are. 

I  think  we  are  overlooking  the  fact^ 
I  know  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
feels  very  strongly  about  this,  but  we  are 
overlooking  the  fact — that  you  do  not 
have  the  Attorney  General  making  the 
decision  about  a  case.  It  is  a  court  mak- 
ing the  decision,  a  judge  making  the 
decision.  The  Attorney  General  is  able 
to  provide  evidence,  and  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  try  to  equal  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice as  far  as  access  to  evidence  is  con- 
cerned. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  that  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
Why  brmg  the  Attorney  Gezieral  of  the 
United  States  into  it  at  all?  Why  not  the 
attorney  general  of  West  Virginia?  Why 
not  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia?  Why 
not  the  mental  authorities,  the  penal  au- 
thorities of  West  Virginia?  Do  we  not 
have  full  trust  in  them?  I  am  sure  we  do. 
Why  can  they  not  handle  these  matters? 
Why  do  we  have  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment interfering  here,  bringing  suits 
against  our  States  and  our  officials  and 
our  taxpayers?  That  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  accept  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  although  I  certainly  respect  his 
conviction  as  he  has  expressed  it  in  this 
matter. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  thinking  of  the 
Senate  as  a  body  will  be.  I  just  want  to 
ask  a  question  or  two  myself. 

Is  there  an  effort,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina — and  I  hope  this  is 
not  an  inappropriate  question — being 
made  to  keep  the  Senate  from  coming  to 
grips  with  a  decision,  a  process  of  voting 
on  this  measure? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Not  on  my  part.  I 
have  agreed  to  vote  at  2  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, allowing  today  and  tomorrow  for 
discussion  and  debate. 

I  think  on  our  side  we  have  agreed  to 
that,  so  I  think  it  is  up  to  your  side  now 
as  to  whether  agreement  can  be  reached. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  am  not  in 
charge  of  our  side  and  I  am  not  speak- 
ing as  to  anyone  who  particularly  is  in 
charge  of  your  side,  although  I  know 
you  are  certainly,  and  properly  so,  a 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  reference  to 
this  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  here  a  long  time.  He 
is  such  a  fine  man.  a  fine  Christian  man. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  came 
to  West  Virginia  to  support  the  entire 
ticket  of  his  party  during  a  time  when 
I  was  a  candidate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  remember  when 
the  Senator  was  in  Greenbrier  County. 
That  was  a  good  visit  the  Senator  had 
there,  a  beautiful  part  of  our  State. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  working  in 
a  Presidential  race  and  the  Senator 
probably  got  in  the  way  of  a  shuffle  there. 
I  was  not  down  there  to  campaign  against 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant visit  the  Senator  had.  and  I  under- 
stand perfectly  well 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  campaigning 
for  a  Presidential  race  there. 

At  any  rate  I  hope  the  able  Senator 
will  think  about  this  thing  because  really 
we  have  to  stop  the  Federal  Government 
from  going  into  fields  of  activity  which 
the  States  and  the  local  people  ought 
to  handle. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
control  your  mental  institutions,  your 
penal  institutions?  Those  are  matters 
for  your  local  people  and  your  State  peo- 
ple. If  we  do  not  do  it.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  go  into  every  facet 
of  people's  lives,  and  the  very  thing  that 
I  get  more  complaints  on  now  than  any- 
thing else  is: 
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Oet  the  Federal  Government  off  my  back. 
I  am  tired  of  the  Federal  Government  tell- 
ing me  everything  I  have  to  do.  If  it  is  not 
one  thing,  it  is  another  thing;  regulation 
by  this  agency  or  that  agency. 

If  you  pass  this,  you  are  going  to  have 
bureaucratic  redtape,  more  Federal  con- 
trol, and  this  could  end  up  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  exerting  much  more 
control  than  this  bill  may  indicate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  permit 
me — I  mean  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TscNCAS ) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  turn  as  de,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  record  indicate,  that 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time — he  would 
not  want  mc  to  say  this — is  my  colleague 
Harley  Staggers,  chairman,  House  Com- 
m.ttee  on  interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce who  has  represented  the  Second 
District  of  West  Virginia,  a  district  that 
I  represented  for  14  years.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  and  I  can  say 
to  you,  and  I  want  the  record  to  indicate, 
it  is  not  because  he  would  lose  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year,  but  for  reasons  that  are 
well  known  to  him,  and  reasons  which 
are  valid. 

I  know  that  he  and  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  would  be  concerned  if  we 
had  said  we  are  going  to  stop  this  and 
that  because  tha  Federal  Government 
had  an  Interest.  Frankly,  we  would  never 
have  the  docks  in  the  Ohio  River,  we 
would  never  have  the  facil  ties  there  to 
take  care  on  the  bosom  of  that  river,  of 
the  glass  that  moves  on  the  river,  the 
steel  that  moves  on  the  river,  the  sand 
that  moves  on  the  river,  the  coal  that 
moves  on  the  river  because  someone 
would  have  said,  "Well,  you  know,  that  is 
a  river  and  when  it  is  flowing  in  West 
Virginia,  why.  West  Virginia  will  take 
care  of  that." 

I  know  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina believes  in  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program  because  the  States  could  never 
have  constructed  the  road  program  of 
this  country  if  you  left  it  to  a  State  to  do 
the  job.  It  never  could  have  done  it.  It 
was  from  the  Federal  Government,  not 
a  bureaucracy,  that  brought  this  crea- 
tive thing  into  being.  It  was  a  Congress 
responsive  to  the  needs  or  the  move- 
ment of  the  products  of  the  factories, 
the  mines,  and  the  fields  to  the  market- 
place, and  also  to  give  the  opportunity 
for  the  mobility  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 

So  today  the  Federal  funding  for  the 
roads  that  benefit  South  Carolina  in  the 
interstate  system,  90  percent  of  that 
money  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; not,  however,  in  appropriations 
but  in  a  trust  fimd  because  of  the  taxes 
at  the  Federal  level  on  gasoline,  oil,  tires, 
and  so  forth. 

We  could  run  down  a  long  list  of  pro- 
grams that  were,  frankly,  opposed.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  I  remember,  op- 
posed the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
System.  I  remembei  that  very,  very  well. 
I  could  go  over  these  cases  one  by  one. 
I  am  not  saying  they  are  analogous 
with  this  situation.  I  have  a  very  genuine 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 


lina and  sometimes  our  differences,  of 
course,  later  can  be  our  strengths.  Be- 
cause perhaps  we  can  have  some  con- 
sensus that  takes  a  httle  of  his  thinking, 
a  little  of  Senator  Bayh's  thinking,  a  lit- 
tle of  some  other  Senator's  thinking,  and 
we  reach  a  consensus. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  <n  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator,  I  would  say  he  is 
correct.  I  strongly  favored  the  building 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  I  was 
on  the  subcommittee  that  wrote  the  biU, 
the  public  works  bill.  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor was  on  that  committee  back  then 
also.  If  not,  he  became  chairman  later. 

That  is  a  fine  piece  of  legislaticm.  It 
is  doing  this  country  a  lot  of  good.  That 
is  an  interstate  matter;  an  interstate 
matter.  We  had  constitutional  jurisdic- 
tion to  do  it.  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
it.  And  I  would  favor  going  forward 
today  to  build  more  of  those  highways. 

However,  when  you  go  down  into  a 
State,  to  State  institutions,  that  is  a 
different  matter.  Under  the  Cmstitu- 
tion,  the  States  have  never  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  authority  to 
do  those  things.  This  would  give  the 
Federal  Government  considerable  con- 
trol over  these  institutions.  In  fact,  they 
would  have  the  right  to  investigate  and 
they  would  have  the  right  to  bring  suit 
against  the  State  and  the  taxpayers  of  a 
State.  I  do  not  think  that  the  highway 
program  is  an  analogous  situaticm. 

There  are  many  worthwhile  Federal 
programs.  We  have  enough  authority  in 
the  Constitution  and  the  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted  to  do  a  lot  of 
good  things — foreign  affairs,  interstate 
commerce,  national  defense,  interstate 
roads,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

But  when  you  go  into  a  State  and  give 
authority  to  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  regulate,  or  at  least  to  help  con- 
trol institutions  in  your  State — because 
he  will  do  that,  that  is  a  different  situa- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  will  say  to 
the  States  that  "you  have  to  do  so  and 
so  or  we  are  going  to  bring  suit." 

Well,  he  has  his  hands  full  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Why  should  he  be  interfer- 
ing in  West  Virginia's  penal  institutiwis 
and  mental  institutions  and  nursing 
homes?  He  has  enough  to  do  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Here  is  a  report  that  shows 
that  he  cannot  keep  up  with  his  re^x>n- 
sibility  for  the  Federal  prisons. 

This  is  a  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Grovemmental  Affairs,  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  by 
Senator  NtmN  and  Senator  Percy.  It  Is  a 
staff  study  of  the  U.S.  penitentiary,  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  response  to  Information  from  multiple 
sources,  the  Permanent  Subconunittee  on 
Investigations  conducted  a  year  long  investi- 
gation into  the  VS.  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 
Oa.  The  Inquiry  found  that  the  Atlanta  Pen- 
itentiary has  become  the  setting  for  violent 
Inmate  murders,  extensive  narcotics  traf- 
ficking, and  various  other  criminal  activities. 

That  is  what  this  report  says,  that  is 
Senator  Nunn's  State.  Continuing: 

After  a  preliminary  investigation,  the  sub- 
commitee  conducted  hearings  in  Atlanta  on 
September  29  and  October  2,  1978.  This  staff 
study  sunmiarlzes  the  testimony  received  at 
these  hearings  and  a  subsequent  staff 
inquiry. 
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The  Atlanta  Penitentiary  has  an  inmate 
population  of  1.300  adults,  is  a  maximum 
security  prison,  and  houses  the  largest  prison 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Both  inmates 
and  employees  of  this  institution  testified  at 
the  hearings  in  Atlanta.  In  addition,  the 
staff  Interviewed  a  cross  section  of  witnesses, 
drawn  from  the  subcommittee  investigation 
and  suggestions  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 
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I  want  the  Senator  to  listen  to  this. 
Here  is  what  this  report  says: 

Atlanta  Penitentiary  inmates  testified  to 
the  availability  of  narcotics,  alcohol,  and 
weapons  in  the  prison.  Knives  could  be  read- 
ily produced  in  the  prison  industry  and  could 
be  hidden  throughout  the  prison  due  to  lax 
security  measures.  Violence  and  narcotics 
trafficking  were  common  events.  Many  In- 
mates testified  that  Involvement  in  such  ac- 
tivities was  virtually  impossible  to  avoid.  The 
Atlanta  facility  was  described  by  some  in- 
mates as  a  "country  club"  or  like  "being  on 
the  outside." 

The  major  drug  of  abuse  within  the  facility 
is  marljxiana.  Prison  inmates  testified  that 
the  primary  source  of  this  drug  was  through 
the  prison  employees.  The  employees  would 
make  "connections"  within  the  prison  and 
bring  the  marijuana  In  from  the  outside. 
Heroin  and  cocaine  were  generally  smuggled 
in  by  friends  and  relatives  at  visiting  times. 

Prison  employees  testified  to  the  lack  of 
security  within  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
On©  witness  candidly  presented  how  he  had 
been  corrupted  by  prison  Inmatec  and  served 
as  a  messenger  and  banker  for  them.  He  re- 
signed from  the  institution  after  his  public 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee.  One  em- 
ployee Indicated  that  the  prison  administra- 
tion encouraged  employees  to  overlook  Illegal 
activities  among  Inmates  In  order  to  keep  the 
prison  population  under  control.  Others  ex- 
pressed fear  for  their  safety  if  they  wer«  to 
"crack  down"  on  the  Inmates. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  his  hands  full  looking  after 
his  own  house.  He  had  better  clean  his 
own  house  before  he  comes  down  to  West 
Virginia  and  to  South  Carolina  and  tells 
us  to  clean  our  houses. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  those 
conditions,  which  are  deplorable,  are 
they  not  deplorable  in  the  jails  at  the 
State  level?  Was  that  a  Federal  prison 
in 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  a  Federal 
prison  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Just  a  moment.  I 
say,  was  that  not  a  State  prison  in  New 
Mexico  which  recently  had  a  very  serious 
and  fatal  uprising. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  New  Mex- 
ico's problem.  I  am  telling  the  Senator 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
cleaned  up  the  Ffederal  prisons.  Why 
does  he  want  to  take  on  all  the  State 
prisons? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  think  he 
would,  under  this  legislation.  I  can  speak 
about  city,  county,  and  State  jails  that 
have  difficulties;  these  problems  are  not 
confined  only  to  Federal  prisons. 

Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  bill  giving  strict  orders  to  the  Jus- 


tice Department,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  to 
give  the  kind  of  attention  to  the  Federal 
prison  system  that  it  should  have  re- 
ceived. A  good  deal  of  work  has  gone 
into  the  efforts  to  try  to  upgrade  our 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  We  are  an- 
ticipating, sometime  within  the  next 
month  or  two,  the  publication  of  new 
standards  and  new  criteria  which  will 
rectify  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  problems 
alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  might  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  if  he  believes  that  the  State 
has  an  absolute  and  total  right  to  abuse 
its  citizens  and  to  make  them  participate 
in  some  kinds  of  activities  just  because 
it  is  a  State  government? 

If  I  had  a  child  in  one  of  those  insti- 
tutions and  that  child  was  being  beaten 
every  day,  or  if  I  had  a  child  in  one  of 
those  institutions  and  he  was  being  tied 
to  his  bed  24  hours  a  day,  or  if  my  father 
was  in  one  of  those  mental  institutions 
and  was  kept  in  a  straitjacket  for  2  or 
3  months  at  a  time  without  ever  getting 
out  of  it,  is  the  Senator  telling  me  that 
our  system  of  a  free  society  has  no  re- 
course to  that  kind  of  State  action? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that.  I  am  saying  it  can  be  handled 
without  having  the  Attorney  General 
come  in. 

If  you  had  a  child  like  that,  I  am  siu-e 
you  would  take  quick  action.  You  would 
bring  suit  immediately  or  bring  a  com- 
plaint, and  you  would  get  an  injunction 
to  protect  that  child  and  you  would  do 
whatever  is  necessary. 

Why  can  you  not  handle  it  in  your 
State?  V/hy  do  you  have  to  come  up  here 
and  have  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  get  involved? 

Let  the  State  do  it.  The  State  people 
are  interested.  You  would  be  interested, 
as  a  member  of  the  family.  Citizens 
would  be  interested.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  anything  in  my  community  like 
that  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would, 
also.  But  why  bring  in  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Federal  Government 
is  brought  in.  under  our  bill,  I  point  out 
to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  only 
if  all  else  fails. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  All  else  cannot  faU. 

It  cannot  fail  because  you  can  bring 

suits. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  has  faUed  right  here. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  you  can  bring 

suits. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  were  talking  about  a 
case  that  had  been  discussed  here  ear- 
lier, where  one  of  our  colleagues  said 
there  was  no  notice  and  that  case  had 
been  in  the  court  system  for  3  years  and 
nobody  in  the  State  paid  any  attention 
to  it. 

We  have  written  in  here,  I  think,  at 

the  insistence  of  some  of  our  colleagues 

and  I  think  it  has  improved  our  legisla- 
tion—where we  have  said  the  Attorney 
General  has  to  confer  with  the  Gover- 
nor; the  Attorney  General  has  to  try  to 
negotiate  a  settlement. 

He  has  to  try  to  deal  with  It  in  a  vol- 
untary manner. 

But,  by  golly,  if  we  have  this  kind  of 
thinking  going  on  and  the  Governor  will 


not  yield,  if  he  will  not  correct  the  situ- 
ation where  they  have  mental  inmates 
serving  as  wardens  and  custodians  of 
other  mental  inmates,  if  there  are  people 
Leing  put  in  homosexual  dormitories  as 
punishment,  we  have  to  stop  that  kind 
of  thing.  If  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  then,  as  a  last  resort,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
comes  in.  That  is  where  we  are.  It  is  as 
a  last  resort,  if  all  else  fails. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  if  it  goes  to  the  head  of  the 
mental  department  or  the  corrections 
department,  if  they  do  not  get  results 
they  can  go  to  the  Attorney  General.  If 
they  do  not  get  results,  they  can  go  to 
the  Governor.  If  they  do  not  get  results 
I  am  sure  the  newspapers  in  the  area 
would  focus  on  the  situation  and  play  it 
up.  Public  opinion  would  be  so  strong 
they  would  have  to  do  something  about 
it.  If  the  State  officials  did  not  do  some- 
thing about  it,  I  am  sure  concerned  per- 
sons could  go  into  the  courts  for  relief. 
We  need  not  bring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  on  this. 

We  have  50  sovereign  States  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  Federal  Government 
of  50  States.  I  say  let  the  States  handle 
their  own  problems.  It  may  not  be  perfect 
in  every  case.  Things  are  not  perfect 
with  the  Federal  Government.  As  I  have 
just  shown  the  Senator,  narcotics,  mari- 
huana, drugs,  violence,  all  of  these 
things  are  commonplace  in  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Federal  penitentiary,  according  to 
Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Percy.  So 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  no  better 
shape  to  handle  these  problems  than  are 
the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  support  for  S.  10.  which  would  give 
the  Department  of  Justice  standing  to 
sue  on  behalf  of  institutionalized  persons 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  funda- 
mental rights.  This  important  legislation 
is  designed  to  address  "egregious  or  fla- 
grant conditions  (conditions  which  are 
willful  or  wanton  or  conditions  of  gross 
neglect) "  which  deprive  institutionalized 
persons  of  the  rights  guaranteed  them 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

No  one  who  is  confined  in  a  State  in- 
stitution, be  it  a  psychiatric  hospital,  a 
school  for  the  mentally  retarded,  a  prison 
or  any  other  facility,  should  be  subjected 
to  inhumane  conditions  or  practices. 
Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown  us 
that  such  conditions  and  practices  oc- 
casionally exist;  and  those  affected  are 
frequently  incapable  of  speaking  out 
against  the  State  which  allows  them  to 
continue. 

States,  of  course,  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conditions  of  their 
institutions;  but  the  horror  stories  re- 
counted during  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  in  the 
95th  and  96th  Congresses  make  one  point 
abundantly  clear:  where  there  is  wide- 
spread deprivation  of  constitutional  and 
Federal  statutory  rights,  the  Department 
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of  Justice  is  the  appropriate  body  tc  seek 
redress. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  has  be- 
come involved  in  a  number  of  suits  chal- 
lenging the  conditions  in  State  institu- 
tions, as  a  friend  of  the  court,  a  plain- 
tiff-intervenor,  or  at  their  own  initiation. 
The  constitutional  bases  of  these  suits 
have  varied,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, but  courts  have  recognized  an 
express  "right  to  treatment"  under  the 
14th  amendment,  and  a  right  to  "pro- 
tection from  harm"  under  the  eighth 
amendment  prohibition  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  As  the  result  of  a 
number  of  these  cases,  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal  Constitution  guar- 
antees institutionalized  citizens  a  decent 
and  humane  living  environment. 

The  Department's  efforts  in  this  area 
have  been  stymied,  however,  by  recent 
court  decisions  holding  that  absent  con- 
gressional authorization,  the  Department 
does  not  have  legal  standing  to  sue  on 
behalf  of  institutionaUzed  persons.  In 
my  view,  past  experience  indicates  that 
Federal  intervention  may  at  times  be  the 
only  means  of  assuring  institutionalized 
citizens  a  safe  and  decent  environ- 
ment; for  this  reason,  it  is  urgent  that 
we  pass  S.  10  so  that  suits  brought  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  not  be 
dismissed  due  to  lack  of  standing. 

I  think  it  is  important  at  this  point  to 
note  what  S.  10  does  not  do.  It  does  not 
give  the  Federal  Government  unfettered 
discretion  to  regulate  state  institutions. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bill  contains  de- 
tailed procedural  requirements  as  to  no- 
tice and  negotiation  designed  to  make 
litigation  by  the  Justice  Department  a 
last  resort,  after  all  efforts  at  securing 
voluntary  compliance  have  failed.  And. 
S.  10  does  not  authorize  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  institute  a  suit  on  the  be- 
half of  a  single  individual  who  alleges 
his  rights  were  violated  in  a  state  insti- 
tution. Instead,  the  Department  is  given 
this  authority  under  the  bill  only  where 
the  abuse  of  fundamental  rights  is  a  pre- 
vailing practice  in  the  institution. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that,  in 
general,  our  institutionalized  citizens  are 
not  closeted  away;  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  improve  the  care 
which  they  receive.  I  hope  that  we  will 
follow  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
taking  another  step  in' this  direction,  and 
pass  S.  10  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  the  kind  of  situation  which 
we  are  addressing  here.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that,  surely,  a  problem  would  be 
resolved  by  the  State.  Surely,  if  the 
matter  were  brought  to  the  State's  at- 
tention, it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  bring  the  forces  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  this  picture. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  wish  that  were 
the  case.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  not  be  bothering 
the  Senate  with  this  measure.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  not  have  been 
working  on  this  for  3  years. 

We  have  tightened  the  language.  We 
nave  required  notification  prior  to  in- 
vestigation. We  have  required  notifica- 
tion after  the  investigation  is  completed. 
Almost  2  months  prior  to  bringing  a 
complaint,  the  Oovemor  must  be  noti- 


fied. He  must  be  notified  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  cMnplaint.  the  specifics  of 
the  complaint,  the  individuals  involved, 
the  recommended  solutions  that  would 
relieve  the  burden  of  the  complaint. 

All  of  these  things,  I  think,  have  tight- 
ened up  the  bill  and  have  greatly  eased 
the  burden  of  the  State  or,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  increased  the  burdm  of  the 
Federal  Government  before  it  can  get 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  specific  case 
in  point.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  was  talking  about 
New  Hampshire.  Others  have  been  talk- 
ing about  New  Hampshire.  We  had  those 
folks  before  us  involving  this  Garrity 
case,  a  little  girl  by  the  name  of  Garrity 
who  is  mentally  retarded,  who  was  being 
beaten,  cut,  toenails  smashed.  She  had 
been  subjected  to  physical  restraints, 
isolation,  ice  water  baths.  Untrained 
people  were  administering  medicine  that 
was  not  properly  cleared.  This  little  girl 
had  regressed  to  the  place  where,  after  a 
passage  of  time,  she  was  not  as  capable 
of  talking,  of  caring  for  her  own  needs, 
as  she  was  when  she  was  first  put  in 
there,  ostensibly  for  treatment. 

What  I  would  like  to  nnphasize  is  that 
the  superintendent  of  that  institution 
not  only  was  aware  of  this,  but  he  had 
said  publicly,  he  had  urged  the  Governor 
and  the  State  legislature  and  had  said 
publicly,  in  a  press  conference,  that  these 
conditions  existed  and  if  the  State  did 
not  clean  up  its  own  act,  the  Federal 
Government  was  going  to  get  involved; 
they  were  going  to  be  sued. 

Well,  the  State  did  not  clean  up  its 
own  act — not  because  it  did  not  know 
about  it.  It  just  arbitrarily  decided  it  was 
not  going  to  clean  up  its  own  act.  Given 
that  situation,  the  Federal  Government 
did  intervene. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  How  do  you  address  a  viola- 
tion of  individual  constitutional  rights 
if  the  State  refuses  to  do  so?  And,  as  a 
forum  of  last  resort,  I  suggest  very 
strongly  that  tlie  Federal  Government 
not  only  has  a  right  to  intervene,  but 
has  a  responsibility  to  do  so  under  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened for  some  time  to  the  debate  on  S. 
10,  and  I  wish  to  draw  attention  once 
again,  if  I  can,  to  what  I  hope  will  not 
be  a  misinterpretation  of  what  this  bill 
would  do. 

I  am  sure  that  the  statements  of  those 
who  support  S.  10  are  not  intended  to  be 
misleading.  But  unless  we  keep  remind- 
ing them  of  what  the  situation  is  and 
what  S.  10  does,  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  be  misled,  as  I 
suspect  some  of  them  already  may  have 
been  misled  in  cosponsoring  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  say  again  that  this  is  one  of  those 
"do  gooder"  bills,  and  the  easiest  thing 
would  be  to  just  go  along  with  it.  Who 
can  object  to  a  bill  that  "authorizes  ac- 
tions for  redress  in  cases  involving  dep- 
rivations of  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States"? 

That  is  the  title.  They  do  not  say  it 
over  and  over,  but  that  is  what  they  are 


trying  to  get  across  in  some  of  their 
statements. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been 
asked  here  several  times.  "But  what  do 
we  do  for  these  people  who  are  deprived 
of  their  rights,  who  are  handcuffed,  who 
are  chained,  and  who  are  beaten?"  I  sup- 
pose it  is  thought  that  Governors  of 
States  do  not  care.  Well,  I  think  that 
Governors  and  State  legislators  and  peo- 
ple who  run  our  institutions  do  care. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  there  undoubtedly  have  been 
some  abuses  from  time  to  time,  and  those 
abuses  should  be  brought  to  light.  I  just 
do  not  believe  that  those  of  us  who  hap- 
pen to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are  any 
more  compassionate  or  care  more  than 
people  who  serve  at  the  State  level  and 
who  have  the  direct  responsibiUty  to  run 
the  institutions  under  the  State's  ccmtrol. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  very  ably  by 
Senator  Thurmond  that  here  we  are,  at 
the  Federal  level,  trying  to  interpose 
more  of  what  the  States  do  in  this  area 
while  we  have  not  even  cleaned  up  our 
act  with  regard  to  the  Federal  prisons. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  bill  actually 
does  is  to  give  a  free,  federally  financed 
hunting  license  to  any  lawyer  who  is 
hired  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
places  in  the  hands  of  that  lawyer  a  czar, 
if  you  will,  to  check  into  anything  he 
wishes,  in  any  state  of  the  Union,  sim- 
ply because  the  U.S.  Senate  said  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  do  that. 

As  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  ably 
stated  earlier  this  afternoon,  what  we 
really  are  doing  is  saying  that  an  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy— in  this  particular  case,  the  head 
of  the  Justice  Department — has  a  right 
to  affix  taxation  without  representation 
on  all  the  taxpayers  in  all  the  States. 

The  question  has  been  asked  here. 
What  do  you  do  about  those  people  who 
are  abused?  I  believe  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  was  mentioned,  and  I  am  not 
intimately  familiar  with  that  case,  but 
I  do  understand  that  that  case  is  now 
under  review  by  the  courts.  Indeed,  the 
Justice  Department  is  in  that  case.  It 
is  possible  that  they  should  be  in  that 
case.  But  the  case  in  point  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  Department  is  in 
that  case  now  which  is  proof  positive 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  the 
right  to  go  into  cases  involving  civil 
rights  when  they  are  properly  brought. 

We  had  a  case  in  Nebraska.  We  had 
a  case  in  Oklahoma.  We  have  had  cases 
involving  other  States,  including  New 
Hampshire  and  Maryland  and  undoubt- 
edly others. 

The  point  is  that  when  civil  rights  are 
violated  a  court  action  can  and  should 
be  brought,  and  they  are  brought. 

It  is  at  that  point  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  has  a  right 
to  come  into  that  case,  if  they  feel  it  is 
critically  important  and  if  they  really 
believe  that  those  constitutional  rights 
of  that  individual  in  any  institution  have 
been  violated. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  presently  a 
proper  and  fair  means  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  become  involved  in  civil 
rights  cases  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  but  only  after  an  action  is  brought 
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through  the  courts  as  is  proper  under 
the  law  at  the  present  time. 

Therefore,  the  claim  that  we  hear  that 
we  must  pass  this  legislation  which  I 
think  once  again  is  a  further  invasion  of 
States'  rights,  that  we  have  to  do  this  to 
protect  the  people  who  are  being  abused 
in  institutions  nm  by  the  States,  is  a  false 
claim. 

The  procedure  is  presently  in  place  for 
them  to  do  that  without  going  so  far  as  S. 
10  goes,  which  again  is  a  free,  federally 
financed  hunting  license  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  become  a  czar  or  interfere  in 
any  of  the  State  institutions. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  my  position: 
The  Justice  Department  bureaucracy  has 
misused  and  abused  its  existing  author- 
ity to  intervene  in  lawsuits  against  States 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Congress 
should  not  reward  this  abuse  by  expand- 
ing the  Justice  Department's  authority. 

An  excellent  and  current  example  of 
this  abuse  of  authority  involves  the  re- 
cent lawsuit  by  the  Justice  Department 
against  the  mayor  and  other  officials  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  seeking  relief 
against  allegedly  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  the  Philadelphia  Po- 
lice Department.  I  certainly  cannot  and 
do  not  make  any  judgments  regarding 
the  practices  of  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department  because  I  simply  do  not  have 
the  information  or  evidence  upon  which 
to  make  such  a  judgment.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious from  a  review  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court's  opinion  dismissing  the  law- 
suit, that  the  Justice  Department  did  not 
have  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to 
act  either. 

You  may  recall  that  in  the  middle  of 
August  1979,  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  held  a  massive 
news  conference  at  which  they  an- 
nounced the  filing  of  a  comprehensive 
lawsuit  against  the  mayor  and  city  offi- 
cials of  Philadelphia  to  correct  alleged 
abuses  of  he  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  Federal  District  Court  Judge, 
Judge  Ditter.  on  October  29,  1979,  dis- 
missed the  lawsuit  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Justice 
Department  had  no  authority  to  bring 
this  type  of  lawsuit  against  city  officials. 
But,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  review  of  his 
opinion.  Judge  Ditter  went  on  to  outline 
the  shocking,  heavy-handed  tactics  used 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  concluded 
that  "what  occurred  in  this  case  is  a  most 
regrettable  example  of  the  abuse  that 
might  result  if  the  Attorney  General  were 
empowered  to  bring  lawsuits  of  this 
kind." 

It  is  clear  from  reading  the  judge's 
opinion  that  the  tactics  of  the  Justice 
Department,  in  this  case,  were  designed 
to  prevent  the  city  officials  named  in  the 
lawsuit  from  defending  themselves  by 
delaying  the  trial  on  the  issues  presented 
in  their  complaint  to  a  time  when  a  new 
mayor  would  be  in  office,  at  which  point 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  "settle" 
the  case  without  ever  having  to  prove  the 
charges  in  the  complaint.  As  the  judge 
pointed  out  in  his  decision : 

The  Justice  Department  attorneys  publicly 
vilified  the  Individual  defendants,  accusing 
them  of  outrageous,  conscience-shocking 
misconduct,  while  simultaneously  planning  a 
schedule  for  the  lawsuit  that  would  prevent 


these  same  defendants  from  ever  answering 
the  charges. 

We  all  remember  the  hetuilines  and  the 
strong  assertive  statements  which  the 
Justice  Department  attorneys  made 
when  they  publicly  announced  the  filing 
of  the  lawsuit.  The  court  itself  quoted 
such  statements  as  "The  suit  is  the  result 
of  an  8-month  investigation,"  "months 
of  investigation  were  needed  to  gather 
evidence,"  "attorneys  combed  the  files  of 
the  police  department,"  and  they  were 
"prepared  to  produce  evidence  support- 
ing the  allegations"  to  highlight  the 
grandstanding  engaged  in  by  Justice  De- 
partment bureaucracy  during  the  press 
conference  announcing  the  lawsuit. 

The  court  further  reminded  us  that 
the  deputy  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

We  have  found  widespread  abuse  of  federal 
law,  and  that's  why  we  are  bringing  this  law- 
suit .  .  .  We  think  we  have  ample  evidence 
of  intimidation  of  people  by  Philadelphia 
policemen  and  the  coverup  of  this  Intimida- 
tion by  their  superiors. 

Similarly,  this  same  official  stated 
that: 

We  have  a  well-thought-out  and  well- 
documented  lawsuit. 

But  what  happened  to  this  "weU- 
thought-out  and  well-documented  law- 
suit" when  the  judge  met  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  attorneys  and  attor- 
neys for  the  defendant  8  days  after  the 
lawsuit?  At  that  meeting,  the  judge  sug- 
gested a  pretrial  schedule  which  would 
have  established  a  trial  date  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1979,  2  months  after  the  ming  of 
this  "well-thought-out  and  well-docu- 
mented lawsuit."  What  was  the  judge 
told? 

I  was  Immediately  told  by  government 
counsel  that  my  schedule  was  not  reasonable, 
that  no  testimony  under  oath  had  been 
taken,  that  no  documents  had  been  copied, 
and  that  an  unknown  number  oj  witnesses 
would  have  to  be  located,  interviewed,  and 
prepared  for  court."  (emphasis  added) . 

Shocking,  to  say  the  least;  but  this  is 
exactly  the  type  of  tactics  and  strategy 
used  by  the  Federal  Justice  Department 
which  the  Senate  will  be  endorsing  by 
the  passage  of  S.  10.  This  is  so  because  it 
is  clear  from  the  record  of  the  States  who 
have  been  involved  in  litigation  of  this 
type  with  the  Justice  Department  that 
the  Philadelphia  example  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

It  is  any  wonder  that  Judge  Ditter  con- 
cluded that: 

What  occurred  in  this  case  is  a  most  regret- 
table example  of  the  abuse  that  might  result 
If  the  Attorney  General  were  empowered  to 
bring  lawsuits  of  this  kind? 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  heed 
these  words  of  warning  and  not  expand 
the  authority  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  initiate  suits  against  States  and  local 
governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cerpt taken  from  the  judge's  opinion  of 
October  29,  1979,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  my  colleagues  can  get  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  bitterness  that  results 
from  these  types  of  heavy-handed  ac- 
tivities used  by  the  Justice  Department 
against  the  States.  It  is  then,  much  easier 


to  understand  the  concerns  which  have 
been  expressed  by  the  State  attorneys 
general  and  Governors  of  our  Nation 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Excerpt  Prom  Opinion  of  Judgc  Dittsb,  VS 

District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 

vi.  abuse  of  power  in  this  lawsutt 

In  the  preceding  sections,  I  have  discussed 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  power  to 
maintain  this  lawsuit  does  not  and  should 
not  rest  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  ways  In  which  such  a 
power  might  be  abused  have  been  demon- 
strated at  length.  Nevertheless,  one  more  ex- 
ample of  this  abuse  should  be  examined  In- 
deed, this  example  warrants  special  consider- 
ation, because  it  is  to  be  found  In  the  very 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  present  law- 
suit. 

The  complaint  in  this  case  was  filed  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1979.  As  discussed  earlier,  it  charges 
the  individual  defendants,  including  Mayor 
Rlzzo  and  Police  Commissioner  O'Neill,  with 
personal  wrong-doing  in  devising  and  per- 
petuating polices  which  result  in  police  bru- 
tality. Since  November  of  1978,  however  it 
has  been  well-known  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration will  leave  office  on  January  6 
1980.  '     ' 

Prom  Its  inception,  this  lawsuit  has  been 
attended    by    a    carefuly   cultivated   public 
image.   Repeatedy,   plaintiff's  counsel  made 
sensational  public  statements  which  created 
the  clear  Impression  that  the  investigation 
was  completed,  the  evidence  vras  all  In.  and 
the  defendants'  guilt  had  been  established 
beyond  doubt.  Thus,  the  public  has  been 
enlightened  with  the  knowledge  that  "[tlhe 
suit  Is  the  result  of  an  eight  month  Investi- 
gation," and  that  "months  of  investigation 
were  needed  to  gather  evidence."  With  plain- 
tiff's senior  counsel  cited  as  the  source,  it 
has  been  reported  that  plaintiff's  "attorneys 
combed  the  files  of  the  police  department," 
and  are  "prepared  to  produce  evidence  sup- 
porting   the    allegations."    As    early    as  Au- 
gust 14.   1979.  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
In  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"We  have  found  widespread  abuse  of  federal 
law  and  that's  why  we  are  bringing  this  law- 
suit. .  .  .  We  think  we  have  ample  evidence 
of   Intimidation  of  people   by   Philadelphia 
policemen  and  the  coverup  of  this  Intimi- 
dation by  their  superiors."  Similarly,  this 
same  official  stated  that  "we  have  a  well- 
thought-out  and  well-documented  lawsuit." 
The  public  was  further  told  that  "|t|o  un- 
derline the  importance  of  the  suit.  Attorney 
General  Grlflln  B.  Bell  personally  signed  the 
complaint  Friday  In  one  of  his  last  major 
acts   before   retiring."  An   attorney  general 
rarely  signs  Individual   complaints.  Not  to 
be  left  out  Is  the  present  Attorney  General. 
Benjamin   R.    Clvllettl,   who   said   that  the 
Justice    Department    had    been    careful   In 
preparing  Its  police  abuse  suit  against  Phila- 
delphia officials.  He  went  on  to  describe  the 
case  as  a  "rather  simple  suit  to  obtain  sys- 
temic relief  from  the  top  down  In  the  (po- 
lice) department."  In  a  summary  If  his  re- 
marks at  a  press  conference.  Mr.  Clvdettl  was 
said  to  have  stated  flatly  that  "some  officers 
on  the  city's  police  force  repeatedly  violate 
the  civil  rights  of  individuals,  but  that  the 
city  has  done  very  little  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation. Police  officers  are  seldom  given  ade- 
quate training  or  subjected  to  proper  disci- 
pline for  their  abuses  he  said.  There  has  been 
a  near  'total  failure'  to  deal  effectively  with 
allegations  of  brutality,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral stressed."  26  Crlm.  L.  Rep.  2066  (SNA) 
(October  1979). 

Thus,  the  Justice  Department  adopted  a 
public  posture  of  complete  readiness  to 
prove  what  it  had  alleged.  The  government's 
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counsel  publicly  treated  their  charges  as 
established  facts,  and  created  a  distinct 
impression  that  the  necessary  supporting 
evidence  was  already  prepared.  Eight  days 
after  the  complaint  was  filed,  however,  I 
met  with  counsel  and  suggested  a  pre-trial 
schedule  which  would  have  brought  this 
matter  to  trial  on  October  IS.  I  was  Imme- 
diately told  by  government  counsel  that  my 
schedule  was  not  reasonable,  that  no  testi- 
mony under  oath  had  been  taken,  that  no 
documents  had  been  copied,  and  that  an 
unknown  number  of  witnesses  would  have 
to  be  located,  Interviewed,  and  prepared  for 
court.  These  protests  were  raised  despite  the 
much-heralded  "eight  month  investigation" 
and  the  "ample  evidence"  It  had  produced. 
Since  the  government  objected  so  vigorously 
to  the  timetable  I  had  announced,  I  asked 
each  side  to  submit  a  proposed  pre-trial 
schedule.  The  plaintiff's  response  stated  that 
the  earliest  possible  date  by  which  It  could 
complete  discovery  was  December  9,  1979. 
This  date,  of  course,  was  only  an  optimum 
deadline,  and  It  did  not  allow  for  delays  of 
any  type  or  duration.  Moreover,  the  sched- 
ule was  qualified  by  the  statement  that 
"Ipjlalntlff  anticipates  further  discovery 
will  be  necessary  concerning  the  actions  of 
Individual  officers.  .  .  ."  Thereafter,  the 
plaintiff  vigorously  opposed  a  motion  by 
defendants  to  expedite  discovery  and  list  the 
case  for  trial  before  November  20,  1979.  The 
stated  ground  for  this  opposition  was  that 
a  November  trial  date  would  still  not  give 
the  plaintiff  enough  time  to  satisfy  Its  dis- 
covery needs. 

It  Is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  at  the 
same  time  the  plaintiff's  lawyers,  were  mak- 
ing their  pitches  to  the  press,  they  knew 
they  would  be  unprepared  to  bring  the  case 
to  trial  while  the  Rlzzo  administration  re- 
mained In  office.  In  other  words,  It  was  the 
plaintiff's  plan  from  the  beginning  that  the 
principal,  individual  defendants  would  never 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves In  the  courtroom  against  the  serious 
charges  made  In  the  complaint.  The  obvious 
injustice  of  this  situation  neither  stayed  the 
lawsuit  nor  tempered  the  outpourings  to  the 
the  media. 

Indeed,  plaintiff's  counsel  have  steadfast- 
ly maintained  that  the  impending  change 
In  city  administration  is  of  no  significance  to 
this  case  at  all.  Repeatedly,  plaintiff  has 
offered  the  cavalier  suggestion  that  when 
the  new  mayor  and  his  associates  take  office, 
they  can  simply  be  substituted  for  the  pres- 
ent defendants  "as  provided  In  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure."  Plaintiff's  Memo- 
randum in  Opposition  to  Defendant's  Mo- 
tion to  Set  Trial  Date,  at  2.  See  also  Pre- 
Trlal  Conference  No.  1,  N.T.  at  21;  United 
States  Memorandum  Concerning  Standing. 
Mootness,  and  the  Proposed  Future  Course 
of  this  Litigation,  at  38. 

The  plaintiff  refers  here  to  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P. 
25(d)(1)  which  provides  in  relevant  part 
that  "fw|hen  a  public  officer  Is  a  party  to 
an  action  In  his  official  capacity  and  during 
Its  pendency  dies,  reslpns,  or  otherwise  ceases 
to  hold  office,  the  action  does  not  abate  and 
his  successor  is  automatically  substituted 
as  a  party."  Plaintiff  has  made  much  of  its 
"deliberate  decision  to  name  no  one  In  their 
personal  capacity."  Rather,  each  of  the  in- 
dividual defendants  "are  named  only  In 
their  official  capacltv."  Pre-Trlal  Conference 
No.  1,  NT.  at  21.  Thus,  as  plaintiff  sees  it, 
the  substitution  procedure  of  Rule  25  can 
be  invoked  In  this  case  as  a  matter  of  mere 
routine. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  plaintiff's 
P<»ltlon  disturbs  the  defendants.  By  its 
terms.  Rule  25(d)(1)  appears  applicable  in 
the  technical  sense,  as  Mayor  Rlzzo  will  ob- 
viously be  succeeded  In  office.  Nevertheless, 
It  is  clear  that  neither  the  Mayor,  nor  the 
oommlssloner,  nor  any  of  their  subordinates. 


are  named  in  this  case  as  nominal  defend- 
ants. 

Rather,  this  complaint  charges,  as  Indeed 
It  must,  that  they  are  personaUy  responsi- 
ble for  Initiating  and  carrying  out  policies 
which  are  caicuiatea  to  brutali2.e  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia.  Yet,  these  people  wUl 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  complaint's  accusations 
If  new  defendants  are  substituted  when  the 
Rlzzo  administration  leaves  otfice. 

Thus,  while  Prank  Rlzzo  and  Joseph 
O'Neill  are  charged  with  willfully  orches- 
trating a  campaign  of  brutality  and  lawless- 
ness, the  government's  timing  precludes 
Rlzzo  and  O'NeUl  from  presenting  a  defense. 

The  government's  deliberate  plan  was  that 
by  the  time  the  case  was  ready  for  trial,  the 
principal  defendants,  the  present  mayor  and 
police  commissioner,  would  have  been  re- 
moved from  that  suit,  and  their  successors 
In  office  would  have  been  substituted  in  their 
place.  While  the  new  mayor  might  be  capa- 
ble of  defending  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  he 
would  have  no  Interest  in  clearing  Frank 
Rizzo's  name.  Similarly,  the  new  police 
commissioner  would  not  be  likely  to  cham- 
pion the  personal  Interests  of  Joseph  O'Neill. 
Obviously,  there  would  also  be  a  change  of 
counsel  when  the  new  defendants  are  sub- 
stituted, thus  further  ensuring  that  those 
accused  of  wrongdoing  would  have  no  rep- 
resentation at  the  time  of  trial. 

In  fact,  it  does  not  take  much  imagina- 
tion to  realize  that  it  might  well  serve  the 
political  Interests  of  the  new  administra- 
tion to  simply  blame  everything  on  its  pred- 
ecessors. It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  new 
mayor  and  his  appointees  would  have  no 
reason  to  proceed  with  the  trial  at  all.  The 
obvious  course  for  them  would  be  to  settle 
this  case,  agreeing  to  change  certain  operat- 
ing procedures  In  the  police  department  and 
publicly  accepting  the  principle  that  police 
brutality  Is  wrong.  The  new  mayor  could 
thereby  share  the  credit  for  ending  the  sys- 
tematic police  abuse  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment says  exists.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Justice  Department  would  have  avoided 
the  responsibility  of  proving  that  this  abuse 
existed  at  all. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  government's  time- 
table. In  combination  vrtth  its  press  re- 
leases, amounted  to  a  stacked  deck,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  deny  the  individual 
defendants  their  day  in  court.  Certainly,  I 
do  not  question  the  plaintiff's  right  to  en- 
gage In  pre-trial  discovery.  The  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  do  not  discriminate 
against  the  Justice  Department  in  securing 
that  right.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  deny 
plaintiff's  lawyers  the  right  to  talk  to  the 
press.  The  media  has  an  Important  duty  to 
Inform  the  people,  and  it  Is  Incumbent  upon 
government  officials  to  cooperate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  rights  In  this  case  Il- 
lustrates how  power  may  be  misused. 

The  Justice  DeTjartment  attorneys  publicly 
vilified  the  individual  defendants,  accusing 
them  of  outrageous,  conscience-shocking 
misconduct,  while  simultaneously  planning 
a  schedule  for  the  lawsuit  that  would  pre- 
vent these  same  defendants  from  ever  an- 
swering the  charees.  Through  some  of  its 
highest  ranking  officials,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment created  the  public  Impression  that 
the  defendants'  guilt  was  already  docu- 
mented and  established.  Yet.  when  the  in- 
dividual defendants  demanded  a  speedy  trial, 
as  the  only  means  by  which  they  would  have 
the  chance  to  prove  their  Innocence,  the 
government  objected  on  the  ground  that  It 
needed  a  minimum  of  three  to  four  months 
to  discover  evidence  and  prepare  Its  case. 

Whether  the  motivation  here  was  right- 
eous indignation  or  something  less  noble  is 
not  Important.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  what  oc- 
curred  In   this   case   Is  a  most   regrettable 


example  of  the  abuse  that  might  result  If 
the  Attorney  General  were  empowered  to 
bring  lawsuits  of  this  kind. 

Vn.    CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  expressed  at  length  above, 
I  shall  dismiss  this  complaint  In  Its  en- 
tirety, except  for  the  limitation  discussed  In 
Part  II,  supra. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  bill  on  tomorrow. 
I  intend  to  talk  about  this  some  more 
on  tomorrow,  including  bringing  up  sev- 
eral other  instances  of  where  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  improperly  if  not 
illegally  involved  themselves  in  cases  and 
have  indeed  misused  the  press  in  some  of 
those  cases  that  I  will  cite  in  some  de- 
tail tomorrow. 

I  just  want  to  knock  down,  if  I  can, 
what  keeps  coming  up  here  in  debate, 
that  anyone  who  is  not  for  S.  10  is  not  for 
proper  redress  of  individuals  who  are 
held  in  any  of  the  State  institutions. 
That  certainly  is  not  the  case,  and  when 
we  vote  on  these  matters  on  Thursday 
I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
informed  as  to  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion is  and  will  not  be  caught  up  in  the 
emotionalism  that  I  suspect  will  even- 
tually surround  the  final  vote  on  the 
amendments  and  on  this  bill  itself. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  here 
if  he  does  not  mind. 

Mr.  EXON.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  again  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  statement  he  just  made 
and  ask  him  this  question:  Is  the  real 
question  here  not  one  of  humanitarian- 
ism?  Do  we  not  all  believe  in  humani- 
tarianism?  Do  we  not  all  want  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  people  in  these 
various  institutions?  But  is  not  the  real 
question  here  one  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  pass  a  law  here  that  will  pro- 
vide for  more  Federal  interference  in  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  States? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  agree  completely  with  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  and  once 
again  he  has  summarized  it  very  well. 

The  situation  is  further  intrusion  and 
involvement  by  Big  Daddy  in  Washing- 
ton who  knows  best  and  wants  to  look 
over  the  shoulder  of  legitimately  elected 
officials  who  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility in  the  States,  and  I  emphasize 
once  again  to  my  friend  from  South  Car- 
olina that  if  the  duly  elected  officials  in 
the  States  and  the  ones  who  are  working 
under  their  control  in  running  the  in- 
stitution do  not  the  job  fairly,  do  not 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
people  incarcerated  in  our  penal  insti- 
tutions or  receiving  treatment  in  our 
mental  institutions,  or  those  receiving 
advance  treatment  in  our  mentally  re- 
tarded institutions,  there  are  means  for 
them  to  be  properly  protected  and  there 
are  means  now  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  come  in  when  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  the  local  people  and  the 
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people  in  the  States  would  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  local  inmates  than  are 
people  in  bureaucratic  positions  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  miles  away? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
is  right.  He  was  Governor  of  his  great 
State  as  I  was  Governor  of  my  great 
State.  We  know  that  the  friends,  rela- 
tives, and  loved  ones  of  those  people 
right  there  at  h<Hne  are  a  much  better 
guardian  of  their  rights  than  someone 
sitting  in  an  appointed  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  with  unlimited  financing  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  this  bill  passes  with  the  tremendous 
cost  that  could  result  from  passage  of 
such  a  bill,  it  is  going  to  incur  tremen- 
dous expense  not  only  on  the  part  of 
State  oflScials  who  will  be  dictated  to  as 
to  what  has  to  be  done  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
will  have  to  probably  hire  swarms  and 
swarms  of  investigators  and  people  to 
enforce  this  law? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  go  a  little  bit  further.  Not 
only  would  they  likely  have  to  hire  but  I 
predict  if  S.  10  passes  they  will  hire  and 
use  this  supposed  mandate  by  Congress 
to  get  the  job  done  and  even  more  im- 
port<»nt,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  in  my  opinion,  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  invasion  of  the  States' 
rights,  even  more  important  than  all  of 
that,  is  the  fact  that  what  we  would  be 
doing  once  again  is  saying  to  the  people 
back  home,  in  this  instance,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  courts,  would  be  operating  these  in- 
stitutions at  the  State  level,  yet  they 
would  not  have  any  responsibility  what- 
soever for  seeing  that  the  money  was 
raised  to  do  that  or  that  the  proper  care 
was  being  received. 

It  would  become  a  legal  matter 
through  the  courts  rather  than  the  local 
people  on  the  local  scene  working  with 
the  local  people  to  get  the  job  done  that 
obviously  has  to  be  done  for  all  of  these 
people  about  whom  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
very  much  concerned. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  hear  so  much 
today  about  getting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment off  the  backs  of  the  people  and  the 
backs  of  the  State  officials  and  other 
officials.  The  Federal  Government  is  now 
trying  to  run  every  school  district  in 
South  Carolina  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
Senator's  State  and  every  health  depart- 
ment in  the  various  States  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  has  gone  down  and  delved  it- 
self and  injected  itself  into  all  of  these 
facets  of  government  and  in  the  lives  of 
the  people.  Instead  of  trying  to  relieve 
the  people  and  relieve  the  States  of  this 
Federal  usurpation  and  Federal  control 
does  this  bUl  not  come  around  and  add 
more  Federal  control  and  more  Federal 
dictation  upon  the  States  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation? 

(Mr.  BOREN  assumed  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore.) 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  agree  completely 
once  again  with  my  friend  from  South 
Carolma.  If  we  could  just  get  that  mes- 
sage across  to  51  Members  of  the  US 
Senate  then  this  measure  will  not  pass' 
I  hope  we  can  do  it. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
able  Senator. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
again  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  their  remarks. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  confidence  in  the  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  to 
solve  the  problems  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try or  whether  we  are  going  to  abdicate 
any  kind  of  democratic  process  in  this 
country  and  hand  over  the  power  to  set 
priorities  and  budgets  and  make  policies 
to  those  who  are  not  elected  and  not 
accountable  to  anyone. 

There  is  a  growing  frustration  with 
the  political  process  in  this  country,  and 
I  think  it  is  frustration  bom  of  the  feel- 
ing that  the  people  themselves  are  being 
squeezed  out. 

I  heard  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  speaking 
a  minute  ago  about  encouraging  young 
people  to  become  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process,  to  vote,  to  take  a  part  in 
their  government  through  the  ballot. 

Yet  every  day  we  see  the  force,  the 
power,  and  the  influence  of  that  ballot, 
that  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, watered  down  by  handing  over  more 
and  more  power  over  our  daily  lives  to 
those  who  are  not  elected  by  anybody. 

We  tell  them,  "Participate;  vote  in 
elections  when  you  are  electing  a  Gov- 
ernor of  your  State.  Vote  in  the  elections 
when  you  are  electing  your  State  legis- 
lature. Weigh  carefully  the  choices  so 
that  you  will  pick  the  kinds  of  men  and 
women  who  will  address  the  problems  of 
the  day,  who  will  decide  how  the  dollars 
taken  from  the  taxpayers  shall  be  spent; 
what  improvements  shall  be  made  in 
your  roads  or  your  educational  systems 
or  your  prisons  or  your  institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded  or  the  mental  hos- 
pitals or  all  the  rest." 

Then  when  we  tell  them  to  very  care- 
fully select  those,  by  casting  their  votes, 
who  will  make  these  policies,  we  turn 
around  and  say.  "We  do  not  allow  those 
people  who  have  been  elected,  those 
elected  officials,  to  have  any  say  over  the 
policy  decisions,  the  vital  policy  deci- 
sions, which  are  being  made." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  are  be- 
coming frustrated.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  years,  tak- 
ing more  and  more  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  people  at  the  local  level  and 
handing  it  over  not  even  to  the  Con- 
gress itself,  not  to  the  elected  representa- 
Uves  of  the  people  in  Washington,  but 
to  those  who  are  appointed,  some  of  them 
who  are  there  for  life,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  who  wUl  never  have  to  report 
or  account  back  to  the  people  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  for  their  actions. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day.  Mr.  President, 
when  this  Senate  decides  to  just  cast  one 
more  stone  at  the  democratic  process  of 
government,  if  it  just  decides  to  nail 
one  more  nail  into  the  coffin  of  a  viable 
Federal  system  which  was  meant  by  the 
framers  of  this  Constitution  to  leave  cer- 
tain powers  In  the  hands  of  local  govern- 
ments and  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves. 

The  people  of  my  State  did  not  send 
me  here  to  participate  in  this  kind  of 


decision  which  would  take  even  more 
power  from  them.  They  gave  me  the 
clear  message  when  they  sent  me  here 
with  their  votes  that  they  wanted  gov- 
emmental  power  returned  to  them  that 
they  wanted  to  have  a  handle  on  the  le- 
vers of  policymaking  in  this  country 
once  again. 

I  can  say  that,  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  certainly  cannot  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  remove  again  from  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  control  their  own  des- 
tiny. I  do  so  not  because  I  am  not  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  of  those  who  have 
suffered  in  any  kind  of  State  or  local 
institution  or,  indeed.  Federal  institu- 
tion in  this  country.  But  I  am  convinced 
Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  so  ably  said,  that  the 
people  themselves,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  are  the  best  protectors 
of  those  who  are  suffering,  and  that  the 
decisions  about  what  should  be  done 
should  be  left  in  their  hands. 

I  do  that  because  I  have  faith  in  our 
system  of  representative  democracy 
which  is  a  system  which  I  think  we 
should  keep,  and  keep  viable,  in  our 
country. 

So  I  compliment  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  I  compliment  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  know  that 
when  they  served  as  Governors  of  their 
States,  they  were  the  kind  of  people  who 
were  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  all 
their  ciUzens,  including  those  who  might 
happen  to  be  institutionalized. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 
that  we,  in  essence,  pass  judgment  on  the 
motivation,  the  sincerity,  and  the  devo- 
tion to  basic  human  rights  of  all  State 
and  local  officials  in  this  country  by 
rushing  to  pass  legislation  of  this  kind 
•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  S.  10.  civil  rights  of  the  insti- 
tutionalized, and  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  important  measure. 

S.  10  is  both  a  limited  bill  and  balanced 
approach  which  assures  the  protection 
of  important  constitutional  rights  of  our 
citizens  while  respecting  the  principal 
role  of  the  States  for  the  management  of 
their  various  institutions.  It  is  limited  in 
scope  because  the  bill  creates  no  new 
substantive  rights.  It  establishes  no  new 
programs.  It  calls  for  no  major  outlays 
of  tax  money. 

S.  10  merely  grants  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  legal  standing  to  challenge  per- 
vasive, systematic  patterns  of  gross 
abuse  and  neglect  of  persons  confined  to 
State  institutions  which  violate  consti- 
tutional or  Federal  rights. 

The  bill  is  not  designed  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  activities  of  States 
through  the  flUng  of  frivolous  lawsuits. 
On  the  contrary,  before  the  Justice  De- 
partment may  file  suit  under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  10.  the  Attorney  General  must 
pursue  and  exhaust  every  conceivable 
remedy  short  of  litigation.  Then,  only  if 
the  pattern  of  abuse  or  neglect  is  so 
severe  that  it  is  depriving  persons  of  the 
minimal  levels  of  decent  and  humane 
treatment  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Federal  laws,  may  the  Justice 
Department  seek  formal,  court  imposed 
remedial  action. 
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8.  10  is  clearly  a  modest,  limited  bill. 
It  has  been  carefully  crafted  after  8 
days  of  hearings  and  many  hours  of  Ju- 
diciary Committee  consideration  over 
the  past  3  years.  Senator  Bayh  has 
included  more  limitations  and  safe- 
guards in  S.  10  than  in  any  other  civil 
rights  enforcement  statute  enacted  by 
Congress  into  law. 

Despite  this  limited  scope  and  effect, 
S.  10  is  vitally  important  legislation  of 
profound  significance.  As  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  abuse  of  children 
in  correctional  institutions  and  in  those 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded.  Un- 
fortunately, hearings  before  that  sub- 
committee and  Senator  Bayh's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  have  docu- 
mented numerous  instances  of  serious 
institutional  abuse. 

During  my  work  in  this  area.  I  have 
been  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
juveniles,  the  elderly,  the  mentally  ill, 
the  disabled,  and  others  confined  to  State 
institutions  are  often  unable  to  assert 
their  own  rights  to  minimally  decent  liv- 
ing conditions  and  treatment.  Many  in- 
stitutiMiaUzed  are  unaware  of  their 
rights  because  of  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional impairments  and  the  lack  of  edu- 
cation. These  barriers  are  compounded 
by  physical  isolation,  lack  of  money  and 
the  fear  of  retaliation. 

Unfortunately,  the  resources  of  the 
legal  services  and  privately  funded  pubhc 
interest  bars  are  woefully  inadequate  to 
represent  the  needs  of  all  of  the  Nation's 
institutionalized  population.  Limitations 
of  resources,  manpower,  and  continuity 
among  these  groups  mean  that  institu- 
tionalized persons  must  look  elsewhere 
for  legal  representation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
is  the  appropriate  place  for  such  persons 
to  turn  for  vindication  of  their  funda- 
mental rights.  In  the  past  Congress  has 
not  hesitated  to  give  such  authority  to 
the  Attorney  General  where  evidence  has 
shown  a  widespread  denial  of  such  rights. 
In  the  context  of  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing, education,  employment,  housing,  and 
public  services.  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  similar  to  S.  10,  authorizing 
the  Attorney  General  to  redress  "pat- 
terns or  practices"  of  widespread  abuse. 
The  authority  proi^osed  in  S.  10.  there- 
fore, is  neither  novel  in  concept  nor 
unprecedented  in  apphcation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
arguments  tigainst  this  measure  are 
neither  novel  nor  compelling.  The  Con- 
gress has  heard  the  appeal  to  States 
rights  many  times  in  the  past  during  the 
great  debates  over  civil  rights  bills  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  and  the  Congress  re- 
jected them.  Because  of  the  high  thresh- 
old for  Federal  involvement  under  this 
legislation  and  the  appropriate  role 
which  is  awarded  to  the  States,  I  do  not 
believe  those  arguments  are  valid  here.  I 
sincerely  hope  we  will  reject  them  now. 

I  cannot  believe  it  is  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  States,  through  abuse  or 
gross  neglect,  to  deprive  citizens  of  this 
Nation  housed  in  State  institutions  of  the 
minimal  necessities  of  life  and  remain 
free  from  legal  chaUenge  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  cannot  believe  it  is  right 


for  persons  in  institutions  to  be  denied 
access  to  the  expertise  and  resources  of 
the  Justice  Department  for  gross  viola- 
tions of  their  rights  merely  because  they 
happen  to  reside  in  a  State  operated 
institution. 

Mr.  President,  S.  10  will  remedy  this 
inequity  by  allowing  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment access  to  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
worst  cases  of  systematic  abuse.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  contains  very  strong 
notice  and  consultation  requirements 
which  will  promote  voluntary  coopera- 
tion and  settlement  of  disputes  without 
resort  to  court  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  prompt  approval  to 
this  important  bill.* 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  S.  10,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  bill.  The  text  of  that 
amendment  is  currently  being  finalized 
by  legislative  counsel.  In  the  interim,  I 
ask  that  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  de- 
scribing the  measure  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Pebbtjart  25.   198C. 

Deab  Colleague:  During  the  con£lderatlon 
of  S.  10  I  win  offer  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
which  would  establish  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission empowered  to  Investigate  the  ade- 
quacy of  care  being  provided  to  persons  re- 
siding in  federal,  state,  and  local  institu- 
tions, and,  foUowing  such  investigations, 
to  report  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  state  and 
local  legislative  bodies,  for  such  remedial 
action  as  may  be  appropriate. 

S.  10,  as  you  know,  would  give  the  Jus- 
tice Department  authority  to  initiate  law- 
suits against  state  and  local  governments 
on  behalf  of  persons  residing  in  state  and 
local  institutions — and  to  intervene  in  law- 
suits brought  against  state  and  local  govern- 
ments by  or  on  behalf  of  institutionalized 
persons.  In  my  view  this  approach  to  the 
problem  of  securing  adequate  care  for  in- 
stitutionalized persons  is,  simply  stated, 
wrong.  It  Is  wrong  because  St  is  Inherently 
destructive  of  the  fabric  of  federalism,  and 
it  Is  wrong  because  it  calls  upon  the  courts 
to  make  decisions  respecting  the  care  of  in- 
stitutionalized persons  which  rightfully 
should  be  made  by  state  legislatures. 

Education  Secretary  Shirley  Hulstedler, 
when  a  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  observed  that  "many  pubUc  institu- 
tions are  dismal  by  reason  of  impoverish- 
ment." "Utigatlon",  she  added,  "doesn't 
make  them  any  richer.  It  is  time  to  come 
up  with  some  better  ideas  for  ways  in  which 
to  address  many  of  these  problems  directly 
rather  than  litlgiously  and,  if  possible,  by 
using  techniques  built  on  cooperative  rather 
than  adversary  models."  It  Is  with  this  pur- 
pose in  mind  that  I  offer  my  substitute  bill. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  proposal,  a  National 
Conunlssion  on  Institutions  would  be  cre- 
ated. It  would  consist  of  three  members, 
appointed  by  the  President;  one  member 
representing  the  federal  government;  one 
representing  state  government,  and  one  rep- 
resenting local  government.  It  would  be 
empowered  to  Investigate  federal,  state,  and 
local  Institutions  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  care  being  provided  to  persons  residing 
In  those  institutions,  to  hold  hearings  In 
furtherance  of  those  investigations,  and  to 
issue  reports  stating  the  findings  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  remedial  action. 

Unlike  S.  10.  under  my  proposal  the  re- 
sponsibility for  addressing  the  problem  of 
Inadequate  care  in  federal,  state,  and  local 


institutions  would  not  be  delegated  to  the 
courts  but  would  Instead  be  placed,  where 
it  belongs,  squarely  at  the  feet  of  Congress 
and  the  legislatures.  Unlike  S.  10,  which  pro- 
poses to  resolve  through  confrontation  the 
serious  and  sensitive  questions  attendant 
to  the  care  of  institutionalized  persons,  un- 
der my  proposal  these  questions  would  be 
considered  without  threat  of  litigation,  by  a 
cooperative  body  drawing  on  the  expertise 
of  state,  local  and  federal  government  per- 
sonnel, addressing  themselves  to  the  task  of 
identifying  problems  and  suggesting  means 
to  resolve  those  problems. 

I  hope  that  you  will  support  me  in  this 
effort.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  talk 
with  me.  or  have  a  member  of  your  staff 
contact  Chris  Brewster,  my  Legislative  As- 
sistant at  No.  46154. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Dantorth.# 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  S.  10,  legislation  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  institution- 
alized persons,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  floor  managers. 
Senator  Bayh  and  Senator  Hatch,  who, 
after  several  years  of  hard  work,  have 
brought  the  bill  to  fruition. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  and  its  inter- 
pretation by  our  courts  make  it  clear 
that  a  first  responsibility  of  Government 
is  to  protect  the  human  rights  of  citi- 
zens. The  14th  amendment  protects  a 
citizen's  right  to  due  process,  and  the  8th 
amendment  protects  against  the  inflic- 
tion of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  do 
its  utmost  to  see  that  citizens  enjoy  the 
full  protection  of  these  rights.  As  a 
minimum  we  should  be  able  to  insure 
these  rights  for  Americans  who  are  most 
vulnerable:  The  elderly  in  State- run 
nursing  homes,  the  institutionalized 
mentally  ill.  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled, and  the  mentally  retarded.  These 
citizens  are  least  able  to  pursue  the  pro- 
tections of  constitutional  guarantees. 

Pew  would  disagree  that  their  con- 
stitutional rights  ought  to  be  protected. 
The  main  issue  is  how  do  we  protect 
them  without,  at  the  same  time,  unduly 
interfering  with  States  rights. 

I  think  that  this  bill  resolves  that 
potential  conflict  very  well.  In  the  flrst 
instance  there  will  be  no  Justice  De- 
partment intervention  unless  there  is 
a  pattern  and  practice  of  egregious 
and  flagrant  abuse  of  institutionalized 
citizens.  Hearings  on  this  bill  establish 
the  kind  of  conditions  or  behavior  that 
may  trigger  Federal  involvement.  We 
are  talking  about  conditions  or  behav- 
ior similar  to  suturing  the  woimds  of 
mentally  retarded  persons  without 
anesthesia,  confining  mental  patients 
in  straight  jackets  for  so  long  a  time 
that  permanent  circulatory  damage  is 
done,  and  punishing  juveniles  by  con- 
fining them  in  homosexual  dormitories. 

Then,  prior  to  taking  any  action,  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  must  notify  in- 
stitution directors  and  State  officials  56 
days  before  filing  suit  of  specific  viola- 
tions. Next,  the  bill  includes  notiflcation 
of  minimum  conditions  that  would 
cause  the  institution  not  to  be  in  vio- 
lation, discussion  of  the  financial  im- 
pact involved  in  improving  conditions, 
notification  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  granting  a  reasonable  time 
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iac  the  institution  to  correct  violating 
circumstances. 

In  pursuance  of  court  actions  the  At- 
torney General  must  personally  certify 
the  complaint.  He  must  also  certify  that 
negotiations  have  taken  place,  and  must 
state  that  the  proposed  action  by  the 
United  States  is  of  general  public  im- 
portance, and  will  materially  further 
the  vindication  of  specific  constitutional 
or  statutory  rights. 

The  Attorney  General  is  empowered 
only  to  seek  equitable  relief,  he  is  pro- 
hibited from  promulgating  regulations 
defining  standards  of  care,  and  he  must 
report  atuiually  to  Congress  on  the 
specific  actions  taken  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  legislation.  Before  he  could 
involve  himself  in  cases  involving  the 
constitutional  rights  of  persons  in  cor- 
rectional facilities,  such  persons  would 
have  had  to  exhaust  all  available  ad- 
ministrative remedies  at  the  State  level. 

I  am,  therefore,  satisfied  that  ample 
steps  have  been  written  into  the  bill  to 
avoid  trampling  on  any  legitimate 
rights  of  the  States.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  this  important 
legislation.  If  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  a  primary  responsibility 
to  require  State  and  local  governments 
to  protect  basic,  fundamental,  constitu- 
tional rights  then  what  are  our  respon- 
sibilities as  guardians  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    989 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  1672) 
(Purpose:  To  Insure  that  relief  granted  by 
tbe  court  Is  consistent  with  Justice  De- 
partment   certlflcatlon   of   legal    depriva- 
tions) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  an  unprinted  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 989: 

On  page  10,  following  line  12,  add  a  new 
subsection  "(c) ",  "The  court  shall  grant  only 
such  relief  as  will  specifically  remedy  the 
conditions  certified  to  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  section  2(a)  hereof." 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  and  time 
on  this  amendment  not  commence  until 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  10 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, there  be  a  time  agreement  thereon 
as  follows:  That  there  be  2  hours  for  de- 
bate on  tomorrow,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Thurmond; 
that  there  be  1  hour  for  debate  on  the 
bill  on  Thursday,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Thurmond; 
that  no  rollcall  votes  occur  on  amend- 
ments or  motions  in  relation  to  the  bill 
on  tomorrow;  that  on  Thursday,  at  10 
a.m.  votes  begin  on  amendments 
on  which  rollcall  votes  have  been  or- 


dered, with  the  first  rollcall  vote  to  con- 
sume 15  minutes  and  the  other  rollcall 
votes  being  back  to  back  to  consume  10 
minutes  each;  provided  further,  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  on  Thursday; 
that  Mr.  Boren  lay  down  his  amendment 
today  prior  to  the  close  of  business ;  that 
there  be  1  hour  equally  divided  on  Mr. 
BoREN's  amendment  that  he  lays  down 
today:  that  Mr.  Boren  be  recognized  to 
call  up  a  second  amendment  upon  the 
dispositicHi  of  the  first  amendment  that 
he  lays  down;  that  there  be  1  hour  on 
the  second  amendment  to  be  equally  di- 
vided; that  Mr.  Danforth  then  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  a  substitute  amend- 
ment on  which  there  will  be  a  2-hour 
time  limitation  to  be  equally  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form;  that 
Mr.  ExoN  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  following  the  expiration  of 
time  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, and  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Exon  of 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided ;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment  of  30  minutes;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  a  motion  to 
recommit  of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit would  occur  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  votes  on  amendments  and  just  prior 
to  the  vote 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Senator  Thurmond 
would  request  10  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Twenty  min- 
utes on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

That  the  motion  to  recommit  follow 
on  the  votes  on  amendments  on  Thurs- 
day; that  immediately  following  the 
motion  to  recommit,  if  it  fails,  the  Senate 
proceed  without  further  debate  or 
amendment  or  motion  immediately  to  a 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  with 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XII  being  waived. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, it  is  my  understanding  there  would 
be  no  votes  on  any  amendments  today; 
that  there  would  be  a  provision  for  any 
amendments  any  other  Members  wish  to 
raise,  other  than  have  been  enumerated 
here,  and  that  such  amendments  would 
have  to  be  raised  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Following  the 
running  of  the  time  on  the  amendments 
which  have  been  enumerated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  on  those  amend- 
ments, what  will  be  the  time  limit? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  any  such  amend- 
ment of  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided; 
that  no  amendment  not  germane  would 
be  in  order,  and  that  a  final  vote  on  the 
bill  occur  no  later  than  2  p.m. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  again,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  both  the  Danforth 
and  Exon  amendments  have  a  technical 
question  about  germaneness.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  they  are  qualified  with  regard 
to  the  germaneness  rule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  have  that 
understanding.  They  are  qualified. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Those  are  technical 
amendments  and  not  amendments  to  the 
text,  as  I  understand.  They  are  substi- 
tutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  provided 
further  that  the  vote  on  final  passage 


occur  not  later  than  12 :  30.  That  gives  us 
2  '/2  hours. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  state  to  the 
majority  leader  I  know  of  no  other 
amendments  that  are  definitely  to  be 
presented.  Does  this  meet  with  the 
understanding  of  the  manager  on  our 
side,  from  the  negotiations  he  has  had? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  be  sure  that  the  time  starts 
soon  enough  so  we  can  get  through  the 
debate  on  these  amendments  in  order 
for  the  final  vote  to  come  no  later  than 
2  o'clock,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  that  all  debate  on  any  amend- 
ments must  be  completed  tomorrow. 
There  are  2  hours  reserved  on  the  blli 
tomorrow  for  those  Members  who  wish 
to  speak  without  offering  amendments, 
and  1  hour  reserved  for  those  Members 
who  wish  to  speak  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. There  will  be  no  debate  on  any 
amendment  on  Thursday.  There  will  be 
20  minutes  on  the  Senator's  motion  to 
recommit,  should  he  desire  to  make  it, 
prior  to  the  final  vote,  which  will  not 
occur  prior  to  12:30.  unless  there  are 
a  lot  of  amendments  I  do  not  know 
about. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  add  a 
further  proviso  or  modification,  that  the 
final  vote  occur  no  later  than  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
allow  us  2  hours.  We  could  move  the  first 
vote  up  earlier  than  10,  if  the  Senator 
would  agree. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say,  if  I  may, 
that  we  have  cleared  this  on  the  basis 
that  voting  would  not  start  before  10 
o'clock,  but  that  those  votes  would  run 
back  to  back,  and  with  15  minutes  on 
the  first  one  and  10  minutes  on  the 
others,  starting  at  10  o'clock,  we  have 
150  minutes.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments to  get  us  to  12:30. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  could  I  ask  the  leader  for  a  point 
of  information?  Does  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  cover  the  need,  after 
third  reading,  to  move  to  call  up  the 
House  bill,  to  move  to  strike  everything 
and  insert  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
raised  that  question.  What  is  the  House 
bill  number?  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  include  in  the  proviso 
that,  at  no  later  than  12  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  or  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  if  that 
motion  fails,  the  bill,  S.  10,  then  proceed 
without  further  amendment,  motion,  or 
debate,  to  third  reading,  at  which  time, 
without  further  debate  or  motion,  the 
Senate  will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10;  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  second 
time  and  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken:  that  the  text  of  S.  10 
as  amended,  if  amended,  be  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof;  that  without  further  debate 
or  motion  or  amendment,  the  bill,  H.R. 
10,  then  advanced  to  third  reading, 
then  immediately,  the  vote  on  passage  of 
that  bill  occur,  with  paragraph  3  of  nile 
XII  waived  and  without  further  debate 
or  motion  or  point  of  order  or  appeal; 
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and  that  the  vote  immediately  occur  on 
passage  of  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object  if  I  under- 
stand that 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (continuing). 
And  that  any  motion  to  reconsider  the 
passage  of  that  bill  be  voted  on  immedi- 
ately, without  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objectiOTi? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  shall  not  object. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  has 
the  effect  of  substituting  the  House  bill 
for  the  Senate  bill  and  when  it  reaches 
third  reading,  it  is  no  longer  subject  to 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  can  withhold,  may  I  get  a  rul- 
ing on  that?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  the  substitution  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage on  the  House  number. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  the  Senate  lan- 
guage go  into  the  House  bill  after  the 
Senate  bill  has  proceeded  to  third  read- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITiat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  after  the  time 
when  any  amendment  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  agreement  is  clear  that  no 
amendment  may  be  offered  after  the 
conclusion  of  business  on  Wednesday.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  includes  perfect- 
ing amendments  or  any  amendment  of 
any  type.  All  amendments  must  be  of- 
fered tomorrow  in  order  to  be  voted  on 
under  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand, if  the  Senate  bill  passes,  then  the 
House  bill  will  be  substituted  as  the 
machinery  for  carrying  the  Senate 
wording  and  Sen^ite  content,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  House 
bill  would  be 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Because  under  no 
condition  do  we  agree  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  no,  the 
House  bill  number  would  be  the  vehicle 
that  would  be  finally  disposed  of;  but  it 
would  contain  the  Senate  text. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  expect  it  to  get  that  far  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  want  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  again,  I  want  to  make  sure  this  is 
agreeable  to  my  good  friend,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  that  the  total  agreement 
does  meet  his  concerns. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  so,  with 
that  understanding  that,  in  no  event, 
would  the  Senate  be  voting  here  on  the 


House  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  on  the  House  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  bill,  which 
would  be  a  complete  substitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  distinguished  Re- 
pubUcan  manager  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Stevens),  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  and  all  others  who  have  made  it 
possible  to  reach  this  agreement. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  leader  for  his  extremely 
persistent  and  delicate  and  fair  negotia- 
tion, which  has  led  to  where  we  are  right 
now.  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  who  feel  very  strongly  about 
this.  I  understand  their  feelings  and  the 
deft  touch  of  our  distinguished  leader 
has  prevailed  again  and  we  are  in  his 
debt. 
AUTHORrry  to  order  yeas  and  nats  on  hottse 

BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  any  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage  of  the  House  bill  as 
amended,  if  amended,  and  if  the  Senate 
bill  is  not  recommitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  then  would  he  yield 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  failed  to  include  in 
the  agreement  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  pending 
business  be  in  the  usual  form.  I  did  get 
the  provision  in.  which  provided  against 
nongermane  amendments,  but  I  failed  to 
get  the  "usual  form"  phraseology  which 
provides  for  the  division  and  control  of 
the  time.  I  should  like  to  add  that  to  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
so  that  Senators  may  understand  now 
what  the  agreement  Includes,  it  is  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Boren  will  lay  down  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  today  at  the 
close  of  business.  For  the  remaining  time 
today  on  debate,  there  will  be  no  control 
of  such  time.  The  time  agreement  itself 
does  not  begin  running  until  tomorrow. 
On  tomorrow,  there  will  be  2  hours  for 
debate  that  will  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Boren's  amendmmt  will  be  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  when  the  Senate 
resumes  action  on  the  business  t<Mnor- 
row.  There  is  1  hour  on  the  Boren 
amendment. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  hour,  or 


upon  its  being  yielded  back,  Mr.  Borzn 
will  then  be  privileged  to  call  up  a  sec- 
ond amendmmt  on  which  there  will  be 
a  1-hour  time  limitation;  after  which 
Mr.  Danforth  will  be  recognized  to  call 
up  his  substitute  amendment  on  which 
there  is  a  2-hour  limitatiMi;  after  which 
Mr.  ExoN  will  be  recognized  to  call  up 
his  amendment  on  which  there  is  a  2- 
hour  time  limitation;  after  which  other 
Senators  may  call  up  amendments  or 
may  debate  the  bill. 

Amendments  in  the  second  degree  will 
be  covered  by  a  30-minute  time  limita- 
tion. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill  in  the  first 
and  second  degree  must  be  called  up  to- 
morrow. No  amendments  will  be  in  order 
on  Thursday. 

On  Thursday,  immediately  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  or 
at  circa  5  or  6  minutes  after  9 
a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume  its  con- 
siderati(Hi  of  the  pending  business.  There 
will  be  not  to  exceed  1  hour  of  debate  on 
Thursday  morning. 

At  10  ajn.  on  Thursday  morning, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  by  rollcall 
vote  to  vote  on  the  amendments  that 
have  been  debated  and  on  which  the  time 
has  expired  and  on  which  rollcall  votes 
have  been  ordered. 

The  first  rollcall  vote  wiU  consume  15 
minutes.  The  remaining  rollcall  votes  on 
amendments  will  be  10-minute  rollcalls. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  rollcall  votes 
on  the  amendments  that  have  been  or- 
dered, Mr.  Thurmond  will  be  recognized 
to  move  to  recommit  the  bill.  There  will 
be  20  minutes  for  debate  on  that  motion 
to  recommit. 

After  the  motion  to  recommit  has  been 
disposed  of,  should  it  fail,  the  Senate 
then  will  proceed  to  third  reading  on  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  10;  after  which  the  House 
bill,  HJR.  10,  will  be  called  up  without 
further  debate,  proceed  to  second  read- 
ing, and  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  will  be  substituted  for  the  text 
of  the  House  bill  and  without  further 
debate  or  motion  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  House  bill, 
and  any  motion  to  reconsider  that  biU 
will  have  to  be  voted  on  immediately. 

So  that  there  will  be  several  rollcaUs 
on  Thursday;  and  with  the  final  proviso 
that  the  final  vote  on  the  House  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  bill,  if  the  Senate 
bill  has  not  been  recommitted,  will  occur 
no  later  than  12  o'clock  noon. 

Other  business  that  may  come  up  will 
be  called  up  after  the  disposition  of  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  problem 
with  the  statement  I  have  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  restatement  of  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  The  state- 
ment is  not  subjected  for  consent.  I  am 
merely  stating  my  understanding  of  the 
agreement  that  has  already  been  entered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
comment  on  the  restatement? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Except  I  am  astounded 
by  the  majority  leader's  power  of  recall 
and  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  com- 
ments are  positive. 
The  agreement  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
was  the  final  vote  to  occur  on  the  House 
bill  at  no  later  than  12  noon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Is  the  Chair  correct  that  the  time 
specified  for  amendments  other  than 
those  specified  was  one-half  hour,  other 
than  second-degree  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not 
understand  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  as  to  the  time  agreement 
for  amendments  not  specified  in  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  other 
amendments,  were  they  to  include  a  half- 
hour  time  agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  the 
Chair  reminded  me.  The  Chair  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  left  that  out  of  my  statement. 
I  am  embarrassed,  following  the 
encomium  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  jiist  expressed. 

I  did  fail  to  mention  that  all  other 
amendments,  including  second  degree 
amendments,  would  be  limited  to  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First  and 
second  degree  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  All  other 
amendments,  first  and  second  degree 
amendments,  would  be  limited  to  30 
minutes. 

Now,  did  we  get  a  final  clarification  of 
the  vote  on  final  passage?  Is  it  12  or 
12:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  was  12  noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  12  noon. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  yielding. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with 
respect  to  the  time  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  on  S.  10  and  H.R.  10 — under 
that  agreement,  Mr.  Danforth's  amend- 
ment was  to  come  during  the  sequence 
just  before  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Exon 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  order 
be  reversed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  debate  on  Thursday  morning 
be  reduced  from  the  1  hour  previously 
agreed  to  to  the  time  between  the  prayer 
and  the  hour  of  10  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
any  motion,  any  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peals, or  points  of  order,  if  such  are 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Chair. 
De  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form. 

Oh wt  ^^i?T^^^-  R«««f^K  the  right  to 
Object,  that  does  not  apply  to  the  time 

c'JS??''''"^  '^'^  ^^«  '"""O"  to  re- 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  not. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  final  understanding  that  will 
deal  with  any  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  passage  of  H.R.  10.  Under  the 
agreement,  there  is  no  time  for  debate 
on  such  motion  to  reconsider.  It  should 
also  be  understood  that  a  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  would  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Wednesday.  February  27. 
1980.  when  the  Senate  resumes  considera- 
tion of  S.  10  (Order  No.  446).  concerning  the 
rights  of  Institutionalized  persons,  debate  on 
the  bill  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjbmokd), 
and  that  no  roUcall  votes  in  relation  to  the 
bill  occur.  Debate  on  any  amendment  (ex- 
cept two  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  on 
each  of  which  there  shall  be  one  hour;  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Boren  amendments,  and  upon 
its  disposition,  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
PORTH)  on  each  of  which  there  shall  be  two 
hours)  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes.  Debate 
on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  point  of 
order  which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill:  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  m  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  said  bill  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendments  be 
In  order  after  Wednesday.  February  27-  and 
that  on  Thursday.  February  28,  debate  on  the 
bill  between  the  prayer  and  10  a.m.  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  afore- 
mentioned Senators  from  Indiana  and  South 
Carolina.  Provided  further.  That  at  10  a  m 
a  15  minute  rollcall  vote  shall  occur  on 
the  flrst  amendment  on  which  a  roll  call 
vote  shall  have  been  ordered,  to  be  followed 
Immediately  by  back  to  back  10  minute  roll- 
call  votes  on  the  remaining  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposition 
Of  all  amendments,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  shall  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  on 
which  there  shall  be  20  minutes  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senators  from 
Indiana  and  South  Carolina.  Provided  that 
If  that  motion  falls,  the  Senate  proceed  with- 
out any  Intervening  action  to  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill:  after  which  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  Immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
H.B.  10.  and  that  that  bill  be  considered  as 
read  the  second  time,  and  that  without  anv 
intervening  action  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  and  the  text  of  S  10 
as  amended  be  inserted  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

^ul  .*  ^"*^  *''*"  proceed  Immediately 
without  any  Intervening  action  no  later  than 
12  o  Clock  noon  on  Thursday,  February  28 
.f  J?**  ^  *•'*  passage  of  H.R.  10.  Provided 
further.  That  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 

r^'eSely"'  "^    ''  ^^''"  ""^  '^^>-^  °' 


JAMES  R.  THORNWELL 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

Calendar  No.  628. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1615)  for  the  relief  of  James  R 

Thornwell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
matter,  under  a  unanimous-consent  pro- 
cedure, will  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$1,700,000"  and  in- 
sert "$1,000,000",  so  as  to  make  the  bUl 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary  of   the    Treasury   is   authorized   and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  $1,000,- 
000    to   James   R.   Thornwell,   originally   of 
South  Carolina  and  now  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. Such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction 
for   the  severe  physical,   psychological,  and 
economic  damage,  Including  pain,  suffering, 
emotional  distress,  trauma,  and  permanent 
Injuries,  Inflicted  upon  James  R.  Thornwell 
as  a  result  of  the  administration  by  Army 
personnel  of  LSD  to  him  In  1961  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent  after  subjecting  him 
for  six  preceding  weeks  to  extreme  physical 
and  emotional  stress,  as  part  of  an  Army  drug 
testing  program  In  which  he  was  the  only 
American  subject,  and  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
cealment by  the  Army  of  the  use  of  LSD  from 
James    R.    Thornwell    for    seventeen    years 
thereafter,   during  which   time  he  suffered 
from  severe  psychological  disorientation,  and 
of  the  Army's  failure  to  provide  him  any  fol- 
lowup  care.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  James  R. 
Thornwell,    his    heirs,    executors,    personal 
representatives,    or    assigns,    of    any    nature 
whatsoever  against  the  United  States  and  lU 
agencies,    or    against    any    past    or   present 
employee,  agent,  officer,  or  person  of  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States,  In  connection 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  Injuries  com- 
pensated  hereunder,   including   injuries  In- 
curred subsequent  to  his  discharge  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  such  payment  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  any  further  compensation  or  award  for 
such  Injuries. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  thU  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  Is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  and  the  majority  on  both  sides 
have  agreed  to  this.  This  is  a  bill  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  relative  to  private  relief  for 
James  R.  Thornwell. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated.  Private 
Thornwell  did  not  know  that  he  was 
given  LSD  at  the  time.  It  wrecked  his 
life.  I  did  not  know  about  the  matter  and 
never  heard  of  it  until  I  happened  to  see 
the  "60  Minutes"  program  on  it. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  worked  dili- 
gently with  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S. 
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Department  of  Justice,  and  I  can  say 
that  the  Army  and  Justice  Department 
have  cooperated  to  the  fullest.  Both 
strongly  support  this  award.  However,  it 
really  does  not  amount  to  an  award.  It 
will  be,  generally  speaking,  some  kind  of 
custodial  care  for  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  It  is  contemplated  that  a  trust 
fund  will  be  established  to  manage  this 
money  and  insure  Mr.  Thornwell  has  the 
care  and  treatment  he  will  need  over 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

We  tried  our  level  best  to  see  if  any 
other  individuals  were  involved  in  a  sim- 
ilar way.  The  best  we  can  determine  is 
that  perhaps  others  were  involved,  but 
they  were  not  American  nationals.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  anybody  else 
in  a  similar  situation  who  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  kind  of  action  by  Congress. 
US.  Army  records  confirm  this. 

With  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions,  and  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague.  Senator 
Thitrmond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  case  came  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  I  felt  that  it  was  one  of  great 
compassion.  The  claim  was  filed  for  $1.7 
million.  The  Army  went  along  and  rec- 
ommended the  amount  of  the  full  claim. 

I  have  a  feeling  the  Army  recom- 
mended the  full  amount  because  they 
felt  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  they  were  guilty 
because  they  had  given  the  LSD  to  this 
soldier  without  his  knowledge,  without 
his  approval,  without  his  consent,  and 
they  were  wrong.  They  should  not  have 
done  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  the  claim  was 
excessive,  and  it  is  my  feeling  that  $750,- 
000,  which  is  the  most  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  paid,  even  in  death  cases, 
is  adequate  or  would  have  been  reason- 
able. 

However,  there  <vas  back  and  forth  ne- 
gotiation, consideration,  and  so  forth; 
and  I  finally  agreed  to  go  along  with  $1 
million. 

The  man  happens  to  be  from  my  State. 
Whether  he  is  from  my  State  or  not,  I 
certainly  want  to  see  a  person  in  the 
service  treated  properly,  and  I  think  the 
Army  was  completely  wrong  here.  They 
never  should  have  done  this  without  his 
consent,  but  they  did  it.  He  has  been 
seriously  damaged,  and  I  believe  they 
claim  it  will  take  this  amount  of  money 
to  take  care  of  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

I  imderstand  he  is  improving.  I  hope 
he  will  continue  to  improve.  I  explain 
the  background  here  because  I  still  feel 
the  amount  should  be  limited  to  $750,000, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment. I  agreed  to  go  along  with  it  in  the 
committee.  But  I  think  we  are  setting 
dangerous  precedents  when  we  go  above 
$750,000  for  the  injury  or  death  to  an 
individual. 

I  simply  wished  to  make  that  state- 
ment and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
agreed  to  go  along  with  it  In  the  com- 
mittee to  reach  a  compromise  of  $1  mil- 
uon  I  approve  this  biU  now  here  and  am 
^ing  to  go  along  with  its  passage. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  again 
quite  briefly  with  respect  to  the  charac- 
n  a°^^'"-  Thomwell's  legal  claim  itself, 
U.S.  District  Judge  Charles  Richey  found 


"that  plalntifT  [Thornwell]  has  stated  a 
valid  cause  of  action  with  respect  to  the 
injuries  allegedly  incurred  after  his  dis- 
charge. However  for  those  injuries  re- 
ceived while  on  active  duty  Feres  v. 
United  States.  340  U.S.  35  (1950)  bars  all 
recovery." 

So  it  is  a  most  appropriate  measure  for 
Congress  to  consider.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Army  and  all  parties  to 
the  matter  after  careful  ddiberation  and 
documentatiOTi  fixed  the  appropriate 
sum  at  $1.7  million.  I  negotiated  tliis  at 
length.  I  know  there  have  been  substan- 
tially larger  recoveries  on  injury  cases  of 
a  similar  nature.  In  many  ways  this  in- 
jury is  worse  than  death,  it  is  a  sort  of  a 
living  death.  And  yet  while  my  colleague 
thought  the  sum  should  not  exceed 
$750,000,  I  thought  it  should  be  at  least 
that,  and  was  well  satisfied  that  the  $1.7 
miUion  figure  was  well  substantiated  and 
backed  by  evidence  from  expert  wit- 
nesses. So  I  am  also  not  ofCerlng  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  $1.7  million.  I 
am  willing  to  compromise  at  this  partic- 
ular point  because  we  do  not  want  to 
delay  further  this  man  getting  some  kind 
of  reUef .  He  has  suffered  for  far  too  long. 
It  is  time  to  close  the  door  on  this  sad 
state  of  affairs.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  this  is  a  deserving  measure 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  majority  lead- 
er, and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield- 
ing at  this  particular  p(Hnt  so  that  we 
could  get  expedited  action  and  consider- 
ation of  this  particular  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  prepared  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

The  Senate  today  considers  S.  1616.  legis- 
lation I  Introduced  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  James 
R.  Thornwell.  Joining  me  as  coeponsors  are 
Senators  Thurmond,  Cranston,  Hayakawa  and 
Levin.  This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  Mr.  ThomweU  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  In  full  and  complete  satisfaction 
of  certain  claims  he  has  against  the  United 
States.  Such  claims  stem  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  Injuries  which  were  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  U.S.  Army  surreptitiously  admin- 
istering LSD  to  him  In  June,  1961  and  the 
Army's  subsequent  failure  to  advise  him  he 
had  been  given  this  drug,  and  to  provide  him 
appropriate  care  and  treatment  for  the  se- 
rious side  effects  he  experienced. 

The  Thornwell  case,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  subjected  to  careful  analysis  and  scru- 
tiny by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Also 
much  attention  has  been  given  the  case  by 
the  media,  Including  a  very  flne  Investigative 
report  shown  on  the  television  program  "60 
Minutes."  It  Is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
repeat  this  comprehensive  and  well  docu- 
mented case  study  here,  but  for  the  pxirpose 
of  providing  a  useful  and  reflective  record  of 
our  actions  today  relative  to  S.  1615,  there 
are  several  matters  regarding  the  case  I  would 
like  to  emphasize. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  let  me  note 
that  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  strongly  support  this  legislation  as 
the  appropriate  method  of  compensation  for 
Mr.  Thornwell.  Both  have  been  helpful  in 
our  attempt  to  conclude  this  matter. 

In  June,  1961.  James  Thornwell,  then  a 
United  States  Army  private,  was  adminis- 
tered LSD  without  his  knowledge  or  consent 


as  part  of  a  covert  drug  testing  program 
conducted  by  the  Army.  For  sixteen  years 
thereafter,  the  Army  deliberately  concealed 
from  Thornwell  the  fact  his  exposure  to  this 
highly  potent  and  hazardous  drug.  and.  de- 
spite knowledge  of  the  severe  psychological 
and  physical  effects  of  this  experience  untU 
October.  1977.  and  then  only  by  chance  and 
as  the  result  of  bis  own  Initiative  in  request- 
ing Army  records  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  that  ThomweU  learned  of 
his  surreptitious  subjection  to  L£D. 

As  documented  in  these  Army  records. 
Thornwell  was  the  only  American  subject  of 
"Operation  Third  Chance,"  a  series  of  Army 
experiments  performed  in  1961  In  Europe  to 
test  LSD  as  a  "truth  serum"  In  Intelligence 
Interrogations  of  Individuals  placed  under 
extreme  physical  and  mental  stress.  Thorn- 
well was  stationed  In  France  at  this  time, 
assigned  to  an  Army  message  center  In 
Orleans. 

Army  records  show  that  for  six  weeks  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  LSD  drugging.  Thorn- 
well was  almost  continuously  brutalized  by 
agents  of  the  Army  Counter  Intelligence 
Corps.  During  this  period.  ThomweU  was 
solitarily  confined  in  a  small  chamber  with 
covered  windows  and  deprived  of  food,  drink, 
sleep,  and  the  use  of  toilet  facilities.  His 
Isolation  was  broken  only  by  periods  of 
Intense  Interrogation  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  classified  documents  from  the  Or- 
leans message  center.  During  the  interroga- 
tions, Thornwell  was  beaten,  threatened,  ver- 
bally degraded,  injected  vrlth  sodium  pento- 
thol  and  hypnotized  by  Army  agents. 

Climaxing  these  weeks  of  sustained  bru- 
tality and  deprivation.  Thornwell  was  taken 
In  June  of  1961  to  an  abandoned  mill  out- 
side of  Orleans  and  given  LSD.  Before  the 
LSD  Interrogation  began  on  June  Stb. 
ThomweU 's  diet  was  restricted  to  field  com- 
bat rations  and  on  June  7  and  8  he  was 
allowed  very  little,  if  any  sleep.  He  was 
subjected  to  extended  periods  of  Intensified 
conventional  Interrogation  and  was  fed  thirst 
producing  solids  at  the  same  time  that  con- 
sumption of  liquids  was  reduced.  A  care- 
fully constructed  drama  was  enacted  to 
make  Thornwell.  who  was  handcuffed  and 
blindfolded  at  the  time,  believe  that  he 
was  being  kidnapped  at  gunpoint  by  the 
French  p>ollce  and  that  his  life  was  In  se- 
rious danger.  This  entire  scenario  transpired 
in  the  darkness,  cold,  and  rain  along  a 
lonely  country  road  In  France.  Thornwell 
was  then  "rescued"  by  the  American  agents 
and  taken  to  the  Isolated  mill  where  the 
LSD  Interrogation  took  place.  The  purpose 
of  this  entire  plan  was  to  ensure  that  Thom- 
weU was  under  substantial  mental  stress 
when  he  first  received  the  LSD. 

The  LSD  was  administered  surreptltloualy 
In  a  glass  of  water  provided  Thornwell.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  prepared  by  the  Army 
team  conducting  the  LSD  experiment. 
Thornwell,  already  disoriented  and  weakened 
by  the  preceding  weeks  of  stress,  bad  an 
"Extreme  paranoic  reaction"  to  the  drug,  the 
effects  of  which  were  "highly  sustained  and 
almost  Incapacitating."  ThomweU.  the  Army 
team  stated,  experienced  the  "|m]06t  pro- 
found behavioral  effects  of  all  subject  [8|  of 
Operation  Third  Chance." 

While  under  these  effects,  Thornwell  was 
again  Interrogated  by  Inhumane  methods 
including  threats  to  extend  his  drug-Induced 
state  to  a  permanent  condition  of  Insanity. 
At  no  time,  however,  did  the  Army  or  any 
other  Investigating  agency  produce  credible 
evidence  of  Thornwell's  Involvement  In  the 
disappearance  of  the  classified  documents, 
and  all  charges  of  misconduct  by  ThomweU 
were  dismissed. 

Prior  to  the  months  of  physical  and  psy- 
chological anguish  Inflicted  on  him  by  the 
Army  in  1961,  Thornwell  was  a  healtby. 
highly  motivated  and  hard-working  Individ- 
ual. He  had  no  history  of  psychiatric  dis- 
orders. Examinations  of  Thornwell  by  Army 
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doctors  before  the  LSD  experiment  confirmed 
that  he  was  mentally  sound  and  neither  psy- 
chotic nor  depressed.  Thornwell's  perform- 
ance in  secondary  school  In  Spartanburg 
County,  South  Carolina  was  superior,  earn- 
ing him  a  college  scholarship  awarded  to  the 
most  outstanding  black  student  in  his  high 
school  class.  He  completed  one  year  of  college 
before  joining  the  Army,  and  had  scholarship 
funds  available  for  return  to  school  after 
completion  of  his  military  service.  Thorn- 
well  also  had  an  active  and  successful  social 
life. 

The  Army's  LSD  experiment  on  Thorn  well, 
and  its  sixteen-year  failure  to  treat  his  con- 
sequent illness  or  even  to  Inform  him  of  its 
cause,  have  left  him  a  chronic  social  and 
emotional  cripple.  In  marked  contrast  to  his 
pre-1961    accomplishments   and  patterns  of 
behavior,  Thornwell  has,  since  his  discharge 
from  the  Army  In  1961,  been  unable  to  main- 
tain gainful   employment   except   for   short 
periods,  and  unable  to  sustain  satisfying  re- 
lationships with  family  or  friends.  Compe- 
tent,   objective    examiners    have    diagnosed 
him  as  suffering  from  serious  psychiatric  dis- 
orders attributable  to  his  drugging,  and  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  It,  by  the  Army 
in  1961   and  the  Army's  subsequent  neglect 
of   his   condition.    A   medical   specialist   re- 
tained by  the  Army  Itself  in  1978  confirmed 
tho  casual  link  between  Thornwell's  present 
Impaired  state  and  the  extraordinary  trauma 
he  experienced  In  the  1961  LSD  experiment. 
In  October,  1978,  Thornwell  brought  suit 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District    of    Columbia    to    obtain    relief    for 
the    severe     and     permanent     damage     he 
suffered     as     a     result     of     this     experi- 
ment.  The   Army   maintained   that   Thorn- 
well's    lawsuit     must     fail     because     the 
United  States  and  Its  officers  are  absolutely 
Immune  from  any  liability  for  Injuries  In- 
flicted on  a  serviceman  during  his  term  of 
duty  (Feres  Doctrine).  The  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment took  a  similar  position,  but  both 
the  Army  and  Justice  Department  acknowl- 
edged   the    facts    outlined    above    and    an- 
nounced   their    strong    support    for    private 
relief  legislation  as  the  appropriate  method 
of  compensating  Thornwell  for  the  damages 
suffered.  In  his  Memorandum  Opinion,  dated 
May   30.    1979.   U.S.   District   Judge   Charles 
Rlchey  found  "that  plaintiff  | Thornwell  1  has 
stated  a  valid  cause  of  action  with  respect 
to  the  injuries  allegedly  incurred  after  his 
discharge.    However    for    those    injuries    re- 
ceived while  on  active  duty  Feres  v.  United 
States,  340  U.S.  35  (1950)  bars  all  recovery." 
Thornwell's.  case,  therefore  Mr.  President, 
is    uniquely    appropriate    for    private    relief 
legislation.  He  is  the  only  American  whose 
rights  were  violated  in  this  fashion  by  the 
Army  In  the  course  of  its  LSD  experiments; 
Army  records  reflect  that  no  other  United 
States  citizen  was  the  subject  of  the  "Opera- 
tion Third  Chance"  LSD  experiments  or  of 
any  comparable  Army  LSD  testing  program 
using  human  subjects  without  their  knowl- 
edge or  consent.  Thornwell  has  already  suf- 
fered grave  emotional  and  economic  damage 
from  admitted  governmental  abuse,  and  pro- 
tracted legal   proceedings   would  exacerbate 
the    existing    psychological    and    financial 
strains.    Furthermore,    the    significant    ob- 
stacles  to   recovery   In   court   make   private 
legislation  desirable  to  avoid  additional  In- 
justice  to   Thornwell.   Of   course,   any   pay- 
ment of  money  to  Thornwell  provided  by  S. 
1615  is  made  contingent  upon  his  relinquish- 
ment of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  and  its  officers  and  agents.  Because  of 
his  condition.  I  am  advised  by  his  attorneys 
that  any  money  provided  Thornwell  will  be 
placed  in  a  trust  for  his  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  voting  for  the  passage  of 
S.  1616.  This  Is  a  meritorious  claim.  It  will 


not  totally  compensate  James  Thornwell  for 
the  years  of  despair  he  has  withstood  but  it 
win  Insure  that  he  Is  cared  for  and  receives 
any  treatment  available  that  might  Improve 
his  condition  and  restore  his  life  to  as  much 
normalcy  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

St  the  bill  (S.  1615)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS  SPECIAL  PAY 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ffUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  5235  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HH. 
5235)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  pro- 
visions for  certain  health  professionals  In  the 
uniformed  services,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
February  13, 1980.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
5235,  the  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Professionals  Special  Pay  Act  of  1980. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  had 
adopted  identical  bonus  provisions  for 
health  professionals  other  than  physi- 
cians: 

For  dentists,  the  bonus  payment  would 
increase  to  a  maximum  of  $16,000  be- 
tween 12  and  14  years  of  service  for  a 
general  practitioner  and  to  a  maximum 
of  $19,000  beginning  at  12  years  for  a 
board-certified  dental  officer.  This  is  an 
increase  of  up  to  $6,700  from  the  current 
bonus  level. 

Optometrists  would  receive  a  bonus  of 
$2,000  to  $4,000  compared  to  the  current 
bonus  of  $1,200  per  year. 

For  podiatrists,  H.R.  5235  provides  a 
bonus  of  $1,200  per  year.  There  is  no 
special  pay  for  podiatrists  under  current 
law. 


For  veterinarians,  H.R.  5235  continues 
the  current  $1,200  bonus  level. 

PHYSICIAN 'a    PAY 
OBUGA,TED  STATUS 

There  were  several  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  with  re- 
gard to  pay  for  military  physicians,  llie 
Senate  bill  provided  lower  bonus  amounts 
to  military  physicians  who  were  serving 
in  a  period  of  obligated  service  arising 
from  attendance  at  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences  or 
from  participation  in  the  health  profes- 
sion scholarship  program  or  similar  pro- 
grams. The  conferees  agreed  to  provide 
the  same  payments  regardless  of  a 
physician's  obligated  status. 

BONUS   LEVELS 

Both  House  and  Senate  bills  provide 
for  variable  special  pay  of  up  to  $10,000 
and  payment  for  board  certification  of 
up  to  $5,000  in  addition  to  payment  while 
not  in  training.  The  Senate  bill  provided 
an  annual  payment  of  $9,000  per  year  to 
all  active  duty  physicians  not  engaged  in 
internship  or  initial  residency  training. 
The  House  bill  provided  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $10,000  per  year.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  provide  the  $9,000  payment  to 
physicians  with  less  than  10  years  of 
creditable  service  and  to  provide  the 
$10,000  payment  to  physicians  with  10  or 
more  years  of  creditable  service. 

INCENTIVE    SPECIAL    PAY 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  addi- 
tional incentive  special  pay  of  up  to 
$8,000  annually,  which  could  be  awarded 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  meet  requirements 
for  specialty  trained  physicians  in  criti- 
cal specialties  in  short  supply.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  limited  the  total  amount  of  incen- 
tive special  pay  for  all  physicians  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  not  more  than  10  percent 
the  total  amount  paid  for  all  physicians 
bonuses.  The  House  bill  authorized  a  $3 
million  appropriation  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  providing  incentive  special 
pay.  The  conferees  agreed  to  keep  the 
Senate  provision  but  to  limit  the  amount 
that  could  be  expended  for  incentive 
special  pay  to  6  percent  of  the  total 
pays  for  physicians. 

COST 

After  considering  offsetting  savings 
that  will  occur  as  a  result  of  less  use  of 
the  civilian  health  and  medical  program 
of  the  uniformed  services  (CHAMPUS) 
and  in  training,  H.R.  5235  will  add  about 
$60  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  to  be  added  for  special 
pays  for  health  professionals  but  the 
problems  in  military  medical  care  are 
indeed  critical.  ■ 

The  failure  of  the  all-volunteer  force 
to  attract  enough  doctors  for  active  and 
reserve  components  means  we  will  have  a 
serious  deficit  in  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion. Testimony  indicates  that  the  cur- 
rent shortage  of  doctors  would  result  in 
unnecessary  deaths  and  disabilities  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  The  shortage 
of  doctors  has  also  resulted  in  reduced 
medical  care  available  to  active  duty  and 
retired  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

The  additional  special  pays  provided  in 
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B.S..  5235  are  carefully  designed  to  have 
the  largest  effect  at  points  where  doctors 
are  deciding  whether  or  not  to  stay  in  the 
service,  especially  doctors  in  specialties 
where  there  are  critical  shortages. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  other 
Senate  conferees,  Senators  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Culver,  Morgan,  Exon,  Jepsen, 
Warner,  and  Cohen.  I  also  express  par- 
ticular appreciation  to  Senator  Hart  and 
Senator  Thurmond  who  sponsored 
physician's  pay  bills  and  worked  hard  in 
the  committee  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  by  all  parties. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen)  ,  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  ap- 
preciate his  support  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  for  their  work  on  this 
bill. 

The  question  of  medical  service  in  the 
armed  services  is  very  critical,  and  it  is 
essential  that  this  bill  pass. 

I  am  glad  that  they  have  worked  out 
this  arrangement.  It  is  not  just  what  was 
wanted  all  the  way  through,  but  it  is  a 
compromise,  and  I  feel  that  it  will  meet 
the  situation  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  This  bill  originated  with 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  so  they  are  due 
credit  for  taking  this  initiative.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
initiative  in  this  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


CONSIDERATION         OF         CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  Calendar  Orders  Nos.  534,  614 
616,  617,  619,  620,  623,  626,  627,  and  629' 

The  PRESIDING, OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT  OF 
1979 

»v^!,  ^'late  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (HJl.  2797)  to  make  technical 
corrections  related  to  the  Revenue  Act 

?h  ?.  '  ''^^^  ^'^  ''*®"  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  amend- 
ments as  follows : 
On  page  3,  line  17.  after  "(d) "  insert  "(i )  "• 
On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  "income.""  and 
insert    income."; 

thw  S*!!  ^'  t^KlinlnK  with  Une  24,  Insert 
the  following: 

n.ll5^  i"  ""''  *'*®*  '°  which  such  advance 
l^J^^  ""■  *  ****"'«  y**"-  °»<le  by  all  em- 
or  ^!^  ^  ^  individual  under  section  3507 
diMH.^^,.  '^^  **'=****  *^*  amount  of  such  in- 
deTiiS^.'  ^^  '°«""«  <=«^"  allowable  un- 
oer  section  43  of  such  Code  for  such  year,  so 
that  such  individual  is  liable  under  section 
«(B)  of  such  Code  for  a  tax  equal  to  such 


excess,  such  individual's  benefit  amount 
must  be  appropriately  adjusted  so  as  to  pro- 
vide payment  to  such  individual  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
lost  by  such  individual  on  account  of  such 
excess  advance  payments." 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  22,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(C)    TREATMENT  OF  EXCESS  PAYMENTS  UNDER 

SSI.— Section  1631(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  paragraph : 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  advance  pay- 
ments for  a  taxable  year  made  by  all  em- 
ployers to  an  individual  under  section  3507 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  advance  payment  of  earned  Income 
credit)  exceed  the  amount  of  such  Individ- 
ual's earned  income  credit  allowable  under 
section  43  of  such  Code  for  such  year,  so  that 
such  Individual  Is  liable  under  section  43(g) 
of  such  Code  for  a  tax  equal  to  such  excess, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  appropriate 
adjustment  of  su(^  individual's  benefit 
amount  under  this  title  so  as  to  provide  pay- 
ment to  such  individual  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  benefits  lost  by  such 
individual  on  account  of  such  excess  advance 
payments." 

On  page  5.  line  15,  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(D)"; 

On  page  S,  line  22,  strike  "(D) "  and  insert 
"(E)": 

On  page  5.  beginning  with  line  23  Insert 
the  following: 

(5)  Amendments  related  to  section  laa 
op  THE  act. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  133  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  effec- 
tive date  for  clarification  of  deductibility  of 
payments  of  deferred  compensation,  etc.,  to 
Independent  contractors)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  Eppective  Dates. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2) ,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  deductions  for  taxa- 
ble years  beginning  after  December  31,  1978. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  certain  title  insur- 
ance COMPANIES. 

"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  qutJlfied 
title  Insurance  company  plan,  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
deductions  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1979. 

"(B)  Qualified  title  insxtrance  company 
PLAN. — ^Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'qualified  title  Insurance  ccMnpany 
plan'  means  a  plan  of  a  qualified  title  Insur- 
ance company — 

"(1)  which  defers  the  payment  of  amounts 
credited  by  such  company  to  separate  ac- 
counts for  members  of  such  company  in 
consideration  of  their  Issuance  of  policies 
of  title  insurance,  and 

"(II)  under  which  no  part  of  such  amounts 
Is  payable  to  or  withdrawable  by  the  mem- 
bers until  after  the  period  for  the  adverse 
possession  of  real  property  under  applicable 
State  law. 

"(C)  Qualified  thxe  insurance  com- 
pany.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B). 
the  term  'qualified  title  Insurance  company' 
means  an  unincorporated  title  Insurance 
company  organized  as  a  business  trust — 

"(I)  which  is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
providing  title  Insurance  coverage  on  Inter- 
ests In  and  liens  upon  real  property  obtained 
by  clients  of  the  membe.^  of  such  company, 
and 

"(11)  which  Is  subject  to  tax  under  section 
831  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

On  page  8,  line  19,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(6)": 

On  page  9.  line  7,  strike  "  (6) "  and  Insert 

"(7)": 

On  page  9,  line  20,  strike  "an  ESOP"  and 
insert  "a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan"; 

On   page   10,   line  3,  strike  "ESOPS"  and 


insert  "TAX  CREDIT  EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PLANS"; 

On  page  10,  line  12.  strike  "December  31, 
1977'  for  'December  31.  1978"  and  insert 
■  December  21,  1977'  for  December  31,  1978'; 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  plan  in  existence 
before  December  31.  1978,  any  such  election 
shall  not  affect  the  required  allocaUon  ol 
employer  securities  attributable  to  qualified 
Investment  for  taxable  years  beginning  be- 
fore January  1,  1979"; 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  Une  9,  strtice 
through   and  including  Une    18; 

On  page  11.  line  19,  strike  "(6)  "  and  insert 
"(5)"; 

On  page  11.  line  22,  strike  "(7) "  and  Insert 
"(6)"; 

On  page  12,  line  6.  strike  "LE80PS  "  and 
Insert  "SECTION  4975  EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PLANS  "; 

On  page  12,  line  16,  strike  '1979"  and 
insert  "1978"; 

On  page  12,  line  19.  strike  "LEVERAQED"; 

On  page  13,  line  2.  strike  "ESOP"  and 
Insert  "TAX  CREDIT  EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PLAN  "; 

On  page  13.  line  8,  strike  "ESOP"  and 
Insert  "TAX  CREDIT  EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PLAN": 

On  page  13.  line  11,  strike  "ESOP"  and 
insert  "a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan"; 

On  page  13,  line  15.  strike  "LESOP8"  and 
Insert  "SECTION  4975  EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PLANS"; 

On  page  14.  beginning  with  line  4.  insert 
the  following: 

(0)  Limitation    on    required    transtiks 

FOR  matching  employees  PLAN  PntCENTACE. — 

Clause  (1)  of  section  48(n)(l)(B)  (relating 
to  matching  percentage)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUovrs: 

"(I)  to  make  transfers  of  employer  secu- 
rities to  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  maintained  by  the  employer  having 
an  aggregate  value  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  the  sum  of  the  qualified  matching 
employee  contributions  made  to  such  plan 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(II)  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  qualified  investment  (as  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  46) 
for  the  taxable  year,  and". 

(H)  Time  for  making  transfers  attribut- 
able to  qualified  matching  employee  con- 
tributions.— The  last  sentence  of  section 
48(n)(l)(C)  (relating  to  times  for  making 
transfers)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(Including  where  such  excess  is  attribut- 
able to  qualified  matching  employee  con- 
tributions made  after  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year) ". 

(1)  Date  for  establishment  plan. — (1) 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  409A(f)  (relating 
to  plan  must  be  established  before  employ- 
er's due  date)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  In  general. — A  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  It  ts 
established  on  or  before  the  due  date  (In- 
cluding any  extension  of  such  date)  for  the 
filing  of  the  employer's  tax  return  for  the 
first  taxable  year  of  the  employer  for  which 
an  employee  plan  credit  Is  claimed  by  the 
employer  with  respect  to  the  plan." 

(II)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  409A(f)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "with  respect 
to  the  plan". 

(J)    DEPLNITION   of   employer   SBCURTnXS. — 

(I)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  409A(1) 
(2)  (relating  to  special  rule  where  there  la 
no  readily  tradable  common  stock)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "class  of  stock" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "class  of  com- 
mon stock". 

(II)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  409A(1)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Preferred  stock  may  be  issukd  in 
CERTAIN  cases. — Noucallable  preferred  stock 
shall  be  treated  as  employer  securitlss  If 
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sucb  stock  Is  convertible  at  any  time  Into 
stock  which  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  (whichever  is  applicable) 
and  U  such  conversion  Is  at  a  conversion 
price  which  (as  of  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
by  the  ESOP)  Is  reasonable.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  preferred  stock 
shall  be  treated  as  noncallable  If  after  the 
call  there  will  be  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  conversion  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence." 

(K)  Voting  bights  requirements. — Para- 
graph (7)  of  section  4976(e)  (deHnlng  lev- 
eraged employee  stock  ownership  plan)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 
"A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  unless  it  meets  the 
reqiUrements  of  section  409A(h)  and,  If 
the  employer  has  a  registration-type  class 
of  securities  (as  defined  in  section  409A(e) 
(4) ) ,  it  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
409A(e)." 

(L)  Name  changes. — 

(1)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  ESOP"  each 
place  It  appears  (other  than  in  any  head- 
ing) and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  tax 
credit  employee  stock  ownership  plan ': 

(I)  Section  48(n)  (1)  (A)  (1) . 
(n)  Section  48(n)  (3). 
(ni)  Section  48(n)(2)(A). 

(IV)  Section  4B(n)  (6). 

(V)  Section  401(a)  (21). 

(VI)  Section  409A(m). 

(Vn)  Section  416(c)  (6)  (B)  (1) . 

(Vm)   The  last  sentence  of  section   1604 

(II)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tax 
credit  employee  stock  ownership  plan": 

(T)  Section  400A  (other  than  In  the  sub- 
section heading) . 

(H)  Section  409A(1)  (3). 

(in)  Section  49(n)(l)  (B)(1)  (as  amended 
by  clause  (1)). 

(IV)  Section  48(n)  (2). 

(V)  Section  48(n)  (3). 

(VI)  Section  4«(n)  (4)  (A) . 

(HI)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP"  each  place 
it  appears  (other  than  In  any  heading)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "employee  plan": 

(I)  Section  46(a)(2). 

(II)  Section  48(n)  (as  amended  by  clauses 
(1)  and(U)). 

(Til)  Section  48(o). 
(TV)  Section  6«(c) . 

(V)  Section  409A  (as  amended  by  sub- 
paragraph (I)   and  clauses  (1)   and  (It)). 

(VI)  Section  6609. 

(Iv)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "leveraged  em- 
ployee" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "employee": 

(I)  Section  415(c)  (6)  (B)(1). 

(II)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1504(a). 
(HI)   Section  4975(e)(7)    (other  than  In 

the  paragraph  heading) . 

(v)(I)  The  heading  of  subparagraph  (E) 
of  section  46(a)  (2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ESOP"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"EMFLOTEE  PLAN". 

(11)  The  subsection  heading  for  section 
48(n)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "EMPLOYEE 
PliAN". 

(m)  The  subparagraph  headings  for  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  section  48 (n)  (1) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "EMPLOYEE 
PLAN-. 

(IV)  The  paragraph  headings  for  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  48(n)  and  paragraphs  (4). 
(6).  (6).  and  (7)  of  section  48(o)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "EMPLOYEE  PLAN" 


(V)  The  paragraph  heading  for  section 
48(o)  (3)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP"" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "EKfPLOYEE 
PLAN". 

(VI)  The  subsection  heading  for  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  409A  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "ESOP"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"TAX  CREDIT  EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNER- 
SmP  PLAN". 

(Vn)  The  section  heading  for  section  409 A 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "ESOPS"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "TAX  CREDIT  EM- 
PLOYEE STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLANS". 

(Vm)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart 
A  of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ESOPS"  In  the 
Item  relating  to  section  409A  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "tax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plans." 

(IX)  The  section  heading  of  section  6699 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "TAX  CREDIT  EM- 
PLOYEE STOCK  OWNERSmP  PLAN." 

(X)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"ESOP"  In  the  Item  relating  to  section  6699 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tax  credit  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan". 

(XI)  The  paragraph  heading  for  paragraph 
(7)  of  section  4975(e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "LEVERAGED  EMPLOYEE"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "EMPLOYEE". 

On  page  21.  line  10.  strike  "(O)"  and  Insert 
"(M)": 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
through  and  Including  page  22,  line  7,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(111)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(o)  (as 
amended  by  subparagraph  (L))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "percentage"  after  "attrlbultable 
to  the  matohing  employee  plan". 

(8)  Amendments  related  to  section  142 
OP  the  act. — 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  691  (relating 
to  deduction  for  estate  tax)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  Coordination  with  section  402(e) . — 
For  purposes  of  section  402(e)  (other  than 
paragraph  (1)(D)  thereof),  the  total  tax- 
able amount  of  any  lump  sum  distribution 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  which  is  attributable  to  the 
total  taxable  amount  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph)." 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2039(f)  (re- 
lating to  lump  sum  distributions)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "without  the  application  of 
paragraph  (2)  thereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(without  the  application  of  para- 
graph (2)  thereof),  except  to  the  extent  that 
secUon  402(e)  (4)  (J)  applies  to  such 
distribution." 

On  page  23.  line  8.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)": 

On  page  23.  line  12.  strike  "(9)"  and  in- 
sert "(10)"; 

On  page  23.  line  17.  strike  "pension"  and 
Insert  "pensions"; 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  line  6.  Insert 
the  following: 

(0)  Employer  may  not  maintain  inte- 
grated PLAN. — 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  408(k) 
(3)  (D)  (relating  to  treatment  of  certain  con- 
tributions and  taxes)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Taxes  paid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "If  the  employer  does  not  maintain  an 
Integrated  plan  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year,  taxes  paid". 

(11)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  408 (k)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Integrated  plan  defined. — Por  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (D),  the  term  'inte- 
grated plan"  means  a  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  401(a),  403(a),  or 
406(a)  but  would  not  meet  such  require- 
ments If  contributions  or  benefits  under 
chapter  2   (relating  to  tax  on  self -employ- 


ment Income),  chapter  21  (relating  to  Ffed- 
eral  Insurance  Contributions  Act)  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  were  not  taken  into  ac- 
count." 

(H)   Penalty    for    pailitre    to    file    re- 
ports.—Subsection   (a)   of  section  6693   (re- 
lating to  failure  to  provide  reports  on  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or  annuities*  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "section  408(1)"  the 
first  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "subsection  (1)  or  (I)  of  section  408" 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "section  408(1)"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  subsection". 

(I)   Application  with  section  415— para 
graph  (6)  of  section  416(e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "any  simplified  em- 
ployee pension"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
.„'",' .,"''  'n^ertlng  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Ftor  purposes  of 
this  section,  any  contribution  by  an  em- 
ployer to  a  simplified  employee  pension  for 
an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
treated  as  an  employer  contribution  to  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan  for  such  Individual 
for  such  year." 

On  page  30,  line  1,  strtke  "(Q)"  and  Insert 
(J)  ; 

sert°  ("usr-^*'  ^^^  "•  '*'■"'•  "<"'"  *°*'  '"- 
On  page  31.  line  17.  strike  "(12)"  and  In- 

On  page  32.  line  13,  strike  "(13)"  and  In- 
sert "(14)";  »      /     -uu  lu 

On  page  34.  beginning  with  line  10.  Insert 
the  following: 

(III)  Paragraph  (20)  of  section  401(a)  (1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "makes  a  pay- 
ment or  distribution  described  In  section  402 
(a)(5)(l)  or  403(a)  (4)  (1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "makes  a  qualifying  rollover 
distribution  (determined  as  If  section  402 
(a)  (6)  (D)  (1)  did  not  contain  subclause  (II) 
thereof)  described  In  section  402(a)  (S)  (A) 
(I)  or  403(a)  (4)  (A)(1)". 

On  page  36.  line  13.  strike  "(a)(9)"  and 
insert  "(a)  (10)"; 

On  page  36.  beginning  with  line  16.  Insert 
the  following : 

(F)  Penalty  for  paildre  to  furnish  re- 
ports.— The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (I)  of  subsection  (a)  (10)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  failures  occurring  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(0)  Coordination  with  section  4is. — The 
amendment  made  by  subparagraph  (I)  of 
subsection  (a)  (10)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

On  page  40.  line  24.  strike  "contractural" 
and  Insert  "contractual"; 

On  page  42,  beginning  with  line  21,  Insert 
the  following: 

(C)  Amendment  op  section  7«i. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  761  (defining  partner- 
shlo)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  by  dealers  in  securities  for  a  short  pe- 
riod for  the  purpose  of  underwriting,  selling. 
or  distributing  a  particular  Issue  of  securi- 
ties.". 

On  page  43,  beginning  with  line  9.  insert 
the  following: 

(1)  Amendment  related  to  section  301  or 
the  act. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  867 
(b)  (4)  (relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  on  In- 
come from  foreclosure  property)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  Imposition  of  tax. — A  tax  Is  hereby 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on  the  net  In- 
come from  foreclosure  property  of  every  real 
estate  Investment  trust.  Such  tax  shall  be 
computed  by  multiplying  the  net  Income 
from  foreclosure  property  by  the  highest  rate 
of  tax  specified  in  section  11(b) ." 
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On  page  43.  line  20,  strike  "(I)"  and 
insert  "(2)"; 

On  page  45,  line  4,  strike  "(2)"  and 
insert  "(3)"; 

On  page  45,  line  11,  strike  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(4)"; 

On  page  46,  line  1,  strike  "(4)"  and 
insert  "(5)"; 

On  page  46,  line  2,  after  "62(f)"  Insert 
"(and  the  predecessor  of  section  52(f),  sec- 
tion S2(h)"; 

On  page  46,  line  6,  strike  "(5)"  and 
Insert  "(6)"; 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  12.  Insert 
the  following : 

(F)  Ace  requirement  for  qualified  co- 
operative   EDUCATION    programs. ClRUSe     (1) 

of  section  51(d)  (8)  (A)  (defining  youth  par- 
ticipating In  a  qualified  cooperative  educa- 
tion program)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•'19"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "^O". 

On  page  48.  line  18.  strike  "(R)"  and 
insert  "(O)"; 

On  page  61,  line  1.  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)"; 

On  page  52.  beginning  with  line  4.  Insert 
the  following : 

(C)  Federal  welfare  recipient  employ- 
ment INCENTIVE  expenses. — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  or  incurred  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978.  and  before  January  1,  1979, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  60B(a)  (2)  (re- 
lating to  work  Incentive  program  expenses) . 
as  In  effect  before  the  amendment  made  by 
section  322  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1978" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1 
1979". 

On  page  62,  line  14,  strike  "(C) "  and  insert 
"(D)"; 

On  page  52,  line  18,  after  "and"  insert 
"and"; 

On  page  53,  line  9.  strike  "(7)  (A)"  and 
Insert  the  following : 

(8)  Amendment  related  to  section  337 
of  the  act. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  337 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  dis- 
position of  amounts  generated  by  advance 
refunding  of  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions) U  amended  by  striking  out  "or  a  re- 
fund profit"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"of  a  refund  profit". 

On  page  53,  line  16.  strike  "(7)"  and  In- 
sert "(9)"; 

On  page  54.  line  9.  strike  "(8)"  and  Insert 

On  page  54. 

(C)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  274  (relating 
to  specific  exceptions  to  application  of  disal- 
lowance of  certain  entertainment,  etc  ex- 
penses) is  amended  by  adding  at  the' end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Expenses  includible  in  income  of 
PERSONS  who  are  NOT  EMPLOYEES— Expenses 
for  goods,  services,  and ,  facilities,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  expenses  are  Includible  In  the 
gross  income  of  the  recipient  of  the  enter- 
tainment, amusement,  or  recreation,  as  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  or  as  a  prize 
or  award  under  section  74.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  if  such  expenses  are 
required  to  be  Included  in  any  Information 
return  filed  by  the  taxpayer  under  part  in  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  and  are  not  so 
Included." 

"(m •'?.***'  ^*'  ""*  **•  ^^^^*  "<^)"  "*«*  ^^^^ 

On  page  66,  line  5,  strike  "(10)  (A) "  and  In- 
sert the  following : 
(12)  Amendment  related  to  section  ass  of 

y!fw,*."'"~^"''P"*«'*P^  'A)  o^  section  367 
(c)  3)  relating  to  liabilities  In  excess  of 
oasis)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"(A)  In  general.- If  a  taxpayer  transfers, 

.1.*^.?,'"^''"^®  ^°  ''^'<=*i  section  361  spiles, 

'.|*b"lty  the  payment  of  which  either— 

(1)  would  give  rise  to  a  deduction,  or 

"(II)  would  be  described  in  section  736(a). 

then    for   purposes   of   paragraph    (1),   the 

•mount  of  such  UabUlty  shall  be  excluded  in 


determining  the  amount  of  liabilities  as- 
sumed or  to  which  the  property  transferred 
is  subject." 

On  page  56,  line  19,  strike  "(10)"  and  In- 
sert"(13)"; 

On  page  67.  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
through  and  Including  line  10,  and  Insert  the 
following:  1978  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon. 

(Ill)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (18) 
added  by  section  164(b)  (1)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  as  paragraph  (19) , 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "section  124."  In  para- 
graph (19)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  insert- 
ing  In   lieu   thereof   "section    127;    or",   and 

(v)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(20)  for  any  medical  care  reimbursement 
made  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  employee 
under  a  self-insured  medical  reimbursement 
plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section  105(h) 
(6))." 

On  page  68.  line  22,  after  the  period,  In- 
sert the  following:  For  purposes  of  applying 
such  amendment,  there  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  any  amount  reimbursed  before 
January   1.   1980." 

On  page  69,  line  1,  strike  "(11)"  and  In- 
sert "(14)"; 

On  page  69.  line  8,  strike  "(12)"  and  In- 
sert "(16)"; 

On  page  69.  line  16.  strike  "(13)"  and  In- 
sert "(16)"; 

On  page  59.  beginning  with  line  21,  in- 
sert the  following : 

(b)  Effective  Datbs. — 

(1)  Special  effective  date. — ^TTie  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  (6)  (F)  shall 
apply  to  wages  paid  or  Incurred  on  or  after 
November  27.  1979.  In  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  Oeneral  effective  date. — 

For  general  effective  date,  see  section  201. 

On  page  69.  line  9,  strike  "(11)"  and  Insert 
"(iU)"; 

On  page  74.  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
through  and  including  line  16,  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(4)  Amendments  related  to  section  si4 
or  the  act. — 

(A)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  2055(e)  Is  aimended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (a)  or 
(B) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "so  that  Interest '  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "so  that  the  in- 
terest". 

(B)  Section  514  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Effective  Dates. — 

On  page  75,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
insert   "(1)    FOR  SUBSECTION   (a).—"; 

On  page  75.  line  8,  after  "SUBSECTION" 
Insert  "(b) "; 

On  page  77,  beginning  with  line  15.  Insert 
the  following: 

(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  216(b) 
(6)  (as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  estate  of  an  original  seller  shall  succeed 
to,  and  take  Into  account,  the  tax  treatment 
of  the  original  seller  under  this  paragri4>h." 

On  page  80,  beginning  with  line  16,  insert 
the  following : 

(E)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  126(a) 
(relating  to  certain  cost-sharing  payments) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Any  State  pro- 
gram" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any 
program  of  a  State,  possession  of  the  United 
States,  a  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

On  page  83,  beginning  with  line  17,  Insert 
the  following : 

(C)  Allocation  or  items  of  preference  in 
the  case  of  estates  and  trusts. — Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  68(c)  (relating  to  estates  and 
trusts)   is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  the 


basis  of  the  income  of  the  estate  or  trust 
allocable  to  each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary". 

(D)  Amendment  of  section  128O. — The 
last  sentence  of  section  1250(a)(1)(B)  (re- 
lating to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain 
depreciable  property)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  there  jf  the 
following:  "which  was  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 167(k)". 

On  page  84,  Une  7.  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(E)"; 

On  page  84,  beginning  with  Une  20.  strike 
through  and  Including  line  23,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(B)  (1)  CUuse  (1)  of  section  2613(e)  (2) 
(A)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
as  a  potential  appointee  under  a  power  of 
appointment  held  by  another)"  after  "the 
trust". 

(U)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  2613(e) 
(2)   Is  amended — 

(I)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (U)  the 
follovrlng  new  clause: 

"(ill)  an  employee  of  the  grantor  or  of 
any  beneficiary,", 

(H)  by  striking  out  clause  (vl),  by  re- 
designating clauses  (111),  (vl),  and  (v)  as 
clatises  (Iv),  (v),  and  (vl),  respectively,  and 

(in)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(vl)    (as  so  redesignated). 

On  page  96.  beginning  with  Une  9.  strike 
through  and  Including  line  12.  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)   Clerical  amendments. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3(c)  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a) 
(4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (a)(5)". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7464  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  602 (c) 
(21)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section 
501(c)  (21)". 

On  page  97.  beginning  with  Une  10.  strike 
through  and  Including  line  20; 

On  page  97.  Une  21,  strike  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert "(2)"; 

On  page  99.  Une  5.  strUe  "(4)"  and  Insert 
"(3)": 

On  page  99.  Une  21,  strike  "(6)"  and  Insert 
"(4)"; 

On  page  100.  beginning  with  line  9,  in- 
sert the  following: 

(6)  Section  4221(e)(6)  (relating  to  bus 
parts  and  accessories)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  Bus  parts  and  accessories. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4061(b)  shall  not 
vppXy  to  any  part  or  accessory  which  Is  sold 
for  use  by  the  purchaser  on  or  In  connec- 
tion with  an  automobUe  bus,  or  Is  to  be  re- 
sold by  the  purchaser  or  a  second  purchaser 
for  such  use." 

On  page  100.  line  17.  strike  "(6)"  and  in- 
sert "(7)"; 

On  page  100,  line  20,  strUce  "(7)"  and  in- 
sert "(8)"; 

On  page  100,  Une  23,  after  "relates"  Insert 
a  semicolon  and  "except  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  paragraph  (6)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  more  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"; 

On  page  101,  beginning  with  Une  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

(d)  Amendments  Related  to  Public  Law 
96-472. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  6324B  (re- 
lating to  special  lien  for  additional  estate 
tax  attributable  to  farm,  etc.,  valuation)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Csrtain  Rules  and  DmmnoNS  Made 

ACPLICABLC. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  rule  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of  section 
6324A(d)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  lien 
Imposed  by  this  section  as  If  It  were  a  Hen 
Imposed  by  section  6324A. 
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"(2)     QUAUFIED    REAL    PBOPEKTY. POF    pUT- 

poses  of  this  section,  the  term  "qualified  real 
property'  Includes  qualified  replacement 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2032A(h)(3)(B))." 

CUUtlFICATION    OF    SECTION    51(D)     OP    THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  pro- 
vision on  targeted  job  tax  credit  for 
youths  participating  in  a  qualified  co- 
operative education  program  may  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  require  the  educational  experi- 
ence to  match  the  job  training.  Under 
this  interpretation,  the  credit  would  not 
apply  to  an  auto  mechanic  student 
working  in  a  nonauto  mechanic  job. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  conference 
report  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  drafted  the  Technical 
Corrections  Act  of  1979,  I  am  unaware 
of  the  intention  to  narrow  the  credit  to 
job  training  matching  the  educational 
experience.  Neither  the  conference 
committee  nor  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Technical  Corrections  Act 
of  1979  intended  to  impose  a  matching 
requirement.  Nor  does  the  statutory 
language  reflect  any  such  intention. 

The  congressional  intent  was  to  give 
the  provision  wide  application  to  work- 
study  students.  The  provision  would  ap- 
ply to  students  in  work-study,  distribu- 
tive education,  work  experience,  coop- 
erative education,  vocational  education, 
industrial  education,  career  exploration, 
apprenticeships,  or  any  similar  work- 
education  program. 

The  Congress  enacted  this  provision  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  students 
who  would  participate  in  a  planned, 
supervised  program  that  alternates 
school  and  work  in  any  occupational 
field.  The  work  experience  goes  well  be- 
yond the  specific  task  performed.  The 
work  and  education  exp)erience  imposes 
a  needed  sense  of  discipline,  responsi- 
bility, cooperation,  and  confidence,  nec- 
essary in  any  job.  These  are  essential 
elements  in  anyone's  preparation  for 
employment. 

Again,  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  conferees  to  limit  the  credit 
to  job  training  matching  the  educa- 
tional experience.* 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  FOR  THE 
MILLE  LACS  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1464)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Indians,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Select  Commit- 


tee on  Indian  Affairs  with  amendments 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  beginning  with  "lands" 
strike  through  and  including  line  16,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
described  lands:  Government  lot  4,  section 
28.  township  43  north,  range  27  west,  fourth 
principal  meridian,  Mille  Lacs  County,  Min- 
nesota. 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
through  and  including  line  22,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
purchase  price  of  such  lands  shall  be  an 
amount  which  provides  Just  compensation  to 
the  owner  thereof  for  his  or  her  Interest  in 
such  lands.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Indians",  approved  No- 
vember 2.  1978  (92  Stat.  2452) ,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
legal  title  to  such  lands  to  be  in  private 
ownership,  to  acquire  by  purchase  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands:  Government  lot  4, 
section  28,  township  43  north,  range  27  west, 
fourth  principal  meridian,  Mille  Lacs 
County.  Minnesota. 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
purchase  price  of  such  lands  shall  be  an 
amount  which  provides  Just  compensation 
to  the  owner  thereof  for  his  or  her  interest 
in  such  lands.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  9S-574),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1464  is  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band 
of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indians. 

BACKGROT7ND    AND    NEED 

A  parcel  of  land,  located  on  the  shores 
of  Mille  Lacs  Lake  in  Mille  Lacs  County, 
Minn.,  and  containing  some  26  acres,  was 
patented  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  1871. 
The  property,  generally  known  as  Govern- 
ment lot  4,  was  later  deeded  to  a  railroad 
company  and  has  changed  hands  several 
times  since  then.  The  current  owner  is  Mr. 
Sherman  Holbert.  On  May  27,  1898,  Congress 
passed  Joint  Resolution  40  which  perpetu- 
ally reserved  lot  4  as  a  burial  place  for  the 
Mille  Lacs  Indians,  with  the  right  to  remove 
and  relnter  there  the  bodies  of  those  burled 
on  other  portions  of  their  former  reserva- 
tions. The  Congress  reserved  property  as  an 
Indian  burial  ground  which  It  did  not  own. 

Sherman   Holbert   began  development  of 


the  land  and  In  the  course  of  these  develop- 
ment efforts,  the  MUle  Lacs  Chippewa  com- 
munity discovered  Joint  Resolution  40.  Until 
that  time,  no  one  in  the  area  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  resolution. 

Legislation  was  introduced  and  passed, 
without  hearings,  in  the  95th  Congress  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  lot  4  to  be  taken  into  trust  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indians.  That  act 
Public  Law  95-671  (92  Stat.  2452).  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  acquire  the  property 
and  sets  the  purchase  price  at  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land; 
however,  the  act  does  not  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  acquire  the  land. 

Some  problems  have  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  and  the  Secretary  has  not 
heretofore  been  able  to  resolve  them.  An 
appraisal  was  conducted  and  an  offer  of 
»146.(X)0  was  made  to  Mr.  Holbert  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1979.  Mr.  Holbert  has  Indicated  that 
this  amount  is  so  far  from  a  fair  price  that 
it  is  not  even  an  amount  from  which  nego- 
tiations could  begin.  Amounts  have  been 
spent  on  the  proposed  development  of  Gov- 
ernment lot  4  and  contractual  agreements 
for  sale  of  some  of  the  property  are  still 
pending. 

The  Department,  until  the  fall  of  1979, 
took  the  position  that  the  legislation  passed 
in  the  95th  Congress  authorized  purchase  of 
the  land  for  fair  market  value  and  no  more 
and  that  purchase  was  the  only  means  of  ac- 
quisition authorized.  However,  the  attorney 
for  the  owner  was  advised  In  mid-October  of 
1979  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had 
requested  the  Justice  Department  to  initiate 
condemnation  proceedings.  He  was  further 
advised  that  Justice  had  indicated  that  it  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  a  third  appraiser, 
further  negotiations,  and  only  then  if  com- 
promise and  settlement  could  not  be  reached 
would  it  Initiate  condemnation. 

The  efforts  toward  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erty are  now  at  a  standstill.  Mr.  Holbert  In- 
dicated to  the  committee  at  the  hearing  that 
condemnation  proceedings  are  not  objection- 
able to  him  because  he  would  have  access  to 
the  courts  to  determine  a  fair  price. 

S.  1464  provides  for  amending  Public  Law 
95-571  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  purchase  the 
land.  It  further  amends  the  previous  legisla- 
tion by  providing  for  two  additional  parcels 
to  be  purchased.  These  additional  parcels  are 
in  the  same  tract  with  lot  4  and  constitute 
an  additional  80  acres  of  land.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  lands  may  be  purchased  unless 
the  Secretary  acquires  all  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed— Government  lot  4  and  the  addi- 
tional acres. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

H.R.  3497,  a  bill  identical  to  S.  1464,  was 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Nolan  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  6.  1979. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but  there  has 
been  no  action  taken  to  date. 

S.  1464  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Boschwltz  on  July  9,  1979.  The  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held 
a  hearing  on  December  10,  1979.  The  com- 
mittee began  markup  of  the  bill  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1979,  and  completed  its  consideration 
on  February  7,  1980,  at  which  time  the  bill 
was  reported  favorably,  with  amendments. 
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TEACHER   DAY,    UNITED   STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  135)  to  pro- 
vide for  designation  of  the  first  Friday 
of  March  as  "Teacher  Day,  United 
States  of  America,"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on  page 


2,  line   4,   strike   "the   first  Friday   of 
March"  and  insert  "March  7,  1980." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  teachers,  through  education  of 
the  young,  provide  both  the  foundation  of 
modern  civilization  and  the  means  for  en- 
hancing the  lives  of  all  members  of  society; 
and 

Whereas  the  personal  inspiration  and  en- 
richment which  students  receive  from  their 
teachers  extend  far  beyond  the  few  years 
spent  in  the  classroom  to  exert  a  valuable 
lifelong  influence  on  the  young  people  of 
this  Nation,  and  through  them,  on  all  of 
our  citizens;  and 

Whereas  teachers  richly  deserve  individ- 
ual recognition,  honor,  and  encouragement 
for  their  dedication  and  excellence  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  profession;  and  such  rec- 
ognition, honor,  and  encouragement  should 
be  bestowed  each  year  on  a  nationwide 
basis;  and 

Whereas  students,  parents,  school  admin- 
istrators, and  all  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  encouraged  to  per- 
sonally communicate  by  word  and  deed  to 
their  present  and  former  teachers,  the  spe- 
cial appreciation  and  recognition  that 
teachers  so  richly  deserve:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  7.  1980,  as  "Teacher  Day.  United 
States  of  America",  and  inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  period 
with  appropriate  activities. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  designa- 
tion of  March  7,  1980,  as  "Teacher  Day, 
United  States  of  America". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-576) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTJUPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  March  7. 
1980,  as  Teacher  Day,  United  States  of 
America. 

STATEMENT 

This  resolution  will  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  the  Important  role 
teachers  play  in  our  educational  system.  It 
win  stimulate  the  Interest  of  the  national 
media,  thereby  serving  an  Important  public 
function  of  focusing  attention  on  the  vital 
work  teachers  have  performed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  for  our  Nation. 


year  as  "National  Patriotism  Week," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  freedom  known  In  this  coun- 
try was  won  through  great  sacrifice  and  long 
tribulation;  and 

Whereas  similar  sacrifices  have  been  made 
by  the  citizenry  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  liberty  and  well-being  to  other 
nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
to  recognize  such  great  freedoms,  and  to 
honor  so  great  a  nation:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  third  Monday  in  Febru- 
ary of  each  year  is  hereby  designated  as 
"National  Patriotism  Week". 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation — 

( 1 )  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  National  Patriotism 
Week  with  appropriate  celebrations  and 
observances; 

(2)  encouraging  primary  and  secondary 
schools  to  adopt  an  appropriate  curriculum 
for  that  week  Including  such  elements  as 
the  study  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and 
the  national  anthem,  national  symbols, 
seals,  and  mottos,  and  national  monuments, 
heroes,  and  accomplishments;  and 

(3)  requesting  each  Federal  agency  to 
recognize  such  week  by  taking  such  action 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-577).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  the  president  to  proclaim  the  third 
Monday  in  February  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Patriotism  Week." 

statement 

This  resolution  will  give  Americans  an 
opportunity  to  express  pride  in  their  Nation 
and  their  freedoms. 

The  freedom  known  in  this  country  was 
won  through  great  sacrifice  and  long  tribu- 
lation. Similar  sacrifices  have  been  made  by 
the  citizenry  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
liberty  and  well-being  to  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Consequently,  it  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  to  recognize  such  great 
freedoms,  and  to  honor  so  great  a  nation. 


NATIONAL  PATRIOTISM  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  82)  to 
designate  the  week  commencing  with 
the  third  Monday  in  February  of  each 


directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Isaac  N.  Hulver.  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri — 

(a)  the  sum  of  $202,298.12.  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Isaac  N.  Hulver 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
permanent  personal  injuries,  pain  and 
suffering,  medical  expenses,  and  future  loss 
of  earnings  sustained  by  the  said  Isaac  N. 
Hulver  as  the  result  of  an  operation  on  his 
left  leg  which  was  performed  without  bU 
permission  and  in  a  negligent  manner  by  a 
surgeon  at  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital; and 

(b)  the  sum  of  $6,702.51.  In  full  seUle- 
ment  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Isaac  N.  Hulver 
for  costs  Incurred  for  legal  representation 
rendered  in  connection  with  his  claim. 

Sec.  2.  No  (lart  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  acccount  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-579).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  $202,298.12  by  the  United 
States  to  Isaac  N.  Hulver  for  Injuries  he  in- 
curred as  the  result  of  negligent  and  wrong- 
ful surgical  treatment  at  a  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospital,  and  the  sum  of  $6,702.51, 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Isaac  N.  Hulver  for  costs  incurred  for  legal 
representation  rendered  in  connection  vrith 
his  claim. 


ISAAC  N.  HULVER 

The  biU  <S.  442)  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
N.  Hulver  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 


NICK  MASONICH 


The  biU  (S.  803)  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
Masonich.  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  Haute 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treaisury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $30,000  to  Nick  Masonich,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  the  total  loss  of  use  of  his  eyes 
which  he  sustained  as  a  result  of  personal 
injuries  received  by  him  In  an  explosion  oc- 
curring on  August  17,  1921,  while  he  was 
performing  duties  as  a  member  of  a  station 
gang  employed  by  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  United  States  Railway  In 
Alaska,  the  said  Nick  Masonich  never  having 
received  satisfaction  in  full  from  the  United 
States  for  total  blindness  and  total  perma- 
nent disability. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  contract  to  the 
contrary.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  pay  or  de- 
liver to  any  agent  or  attorney,  or  for  any 
agent  or  attorney  to  receive  on  account  of 
services   rendered   in   connection  with  this 
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claim,  any  amount  exceeding  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act.  A 
violation  of  this  subsection  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  In  amount  not  to  exceed 
« 1.000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-580),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  »30.000  to  Nick  Masonich  as 
final  and  full  settlement  of  all  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  from  an 
accident  that  occurred  In  1921  in  which  he 
lost  his  sight. 


MARIA  CORAZON  SAMTOY 

The  bill  (H.R.  948)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Corazon  Samtoy,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  pass<^. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-583).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  the 
adopted  child  of  United  States  citizens. 

The  beneficiary  is  a  5-year-old  native  and 
citizen  of  the  Philippines  who  has  resided 
in  the  home  of  her  grandmother  and  an  aunt 
in  the  PhUlpplnes  since  Infancy,  She  was 
adopted  in  that  country  m  January  of  1976 
by  another  aunt  and  uncle,  United  States 
citizens,  who  have  no  natural  children.  The 
beneflclary-s  natural  parents  and  four  sib- 
lings also  reside  in  the  Philippines 


PEDRO  GAUYAN  NELSON 
The  bill  (H.R.  3139),  for  the  relief  of 

Pedro  Gauyan  Nelson,  was  considered 

ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

fh*!!  Km  ^  "consider  the  vote  by  which 

the  Dill  waa  passed 

H«^-  ®??X^u,^-  ^  '"^^^  ^  Jay  that  mo- 
tlon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

m.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
rwi  ol^ co^""  ^"  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-586) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  U  to  facilitate  the 
admission  mto  the  United  States  of  the 
adopted  son  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents. 

The  beneficiary  of  this  bill  Is  a  16-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  the  Philippines  who 
resides  In  that  country.  He  was  adopted  In 
that  country  on  August  10.  1977  by  his  aunt 
and  uncle,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
beneficiary  was  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  adoption  but  the  petition 
was  not  filed  until  after  he  reached  that  age 
and  consequently  no  administrative  remedy 
is  available.  The  beneficiary  is  an  orphan  and 
Is  coming  to  reside  with  his  adoptive  parents 
In  California  where  his  adoptive  father  Is 
serving  In  the  United  States  Navy. 


JAN   KUTINA 


Tlie  bill  (H.R.  3873),  for  the  relief  of 
Jan  Kutina,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-687),  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  U  to  expedite  the 
naturalization  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  Jan  Kutina. 

The  beneficiary  of  this  bill  Is  a  55-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Czechoslovakia  who  has 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  nu- 
merous occasions  sponsored  by  leading  uni- 
versities In  the  United  States  and  United 
States  corporations.  He  is  an  outstanding 
metallogenist  and  Is  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing authorities  In  the  field  of  global 
tectonics. 


BUDGET  A(rT  WAIVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  362)  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  2194,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  scctloii  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  pro- 
visions of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2194,  a  bin  to  authorize  assistance  for 
the  Azores  earthquake  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion effort. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  allow  the  au- 
thorization of  $10,000,000  m  additional 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1980  to  pro- 
vide for  disaster  relief  and  reconstruction 
In  the  Azores  to  assist  in  alleviating  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  a  recent  earth- 
quake. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  15,  1979,  deadline  be- 
cause the  etuthquake  occurred  on  January  1 , 
1980. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
this  supplemental  authorization  will  be  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  President  to  provide 
disaster  relief  and  reconstruction  assistance 
to  the  estimated  three  thousand  families  left 
homeless  by  the  earthquake. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tho  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REFUGEE  ACrr  OF  1980— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBESIT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
S.  643  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  643) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  admis- 
sion of  refugees,  to  amend  the  Migration  and 
Refuge©  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  establish  a 
more  uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  refugees,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
February  22,  1980.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Kennedy  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  S.  643.  The  Refugee 
Act  of  1980.  and  as  one  of  the  Conferees  on 
the  bin.  I  want  to  express  my  strong  support 
to  the  Senate  for  this  (Conference  Report. 

This  report  combines  the  best  features  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  this 
bill.  As  reported.  I  believe  S.  643  represents 
the  single  most  significant  reform  of  our  Na- 
tion's Immigration  statute  in  15  yesirs — since 
the  major  amendments  in  1965. 

This  Act  gives  statutory  meaning  to  our 
national  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  concerns — which  are  not  now 
refiected  in  our  immigration  law.  It  reforms 
our  law  governing  the  admission  and  re- 
settlement of  refugees — a  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  Issue. 

This  legislation  will  also  Insure  greater 
equity  In  our  treatment  of  all  refugees.  It 
will  rationalize  and  write  Into  the  statute 
how  we  resptond  to  refugee  emergencies.  And 
it  will  make  our  law  conform  to  the  United 
Nations  Convention  and  Protocol  Relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  which  we  signed 
In  1969. 

Over  the  years  America  has  responded  gen- 
erously to  the  needs  of  the  homeless.  We  have 
a  proud  record  of  accomplishment  Ir  offer- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  refugees.  This  Act— 
which  has  the  strong  support  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  ajid  church  groups,  as  well  as 
many  other  organizations  and  groups — will 
help  us  to  do  this  Job  better,  and  to  resettle 
refugees  more  humanely  with  greater  plan- 
ning and  at  reduced  costs. 

For  too  long  our  Nation's  policy  and  pro- 
grams for  refugees  have  been  worked  out  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  without  any  overall  statu- 
tory authority  of  programatlc  guidelines. 
Recognizing  this  need  for  a  national  refugee 
policy.  I  initiated  consultations  In  late  1978 
with  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  others  concerned  over  refugee 
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reform.  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  consensus 
over  what  needed  to  be  done. 

Using  the  text  of  an  earlier  refugee  bill  I 
bad  Introduced,  I  wrote  on  September  11. 
1978  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies' 
Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugees,  the 
following  letter: 

I  believe  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
United  States  to  begin  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  long  range  refugee  pol- 
icy— a  policy  which  will  treat  all  refugees 
fairly  and  assist  all  refugees  equally.  Such  a 
national  refugee  policy  Is  now  clearly  lack- 
ing, and  there  Is  too  little  coordination  be- 
tween the  various  branches  of  Government 
Involved  with  refugee  programs,  and  with 
the  voluntary  resettlement  agencies. 

"Given  the  Senate  calendar,  there  prob- 
ably will  not  be  the  opportunity  to  act  this 
year  on  S.  2751  (95th  Congress] .  or  on  refu- 
gee legislation  generally.  However,  It  Is  my 
firm  Intention  early  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  pursue  In  an  orderly  and 
thoughtful  way  the  growing  problems  our 
country  faces  In  meeting  the  resettlement 
needs  of  refugees  around  the  world.  With 
this  goal  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  begin  now 
to  work  with  you  and  others  In  the  Executive 
Branch  to  shape  proposals  that  will  help  lay 
the  basis  for  early  legislative  action  on  a  na- 
tional refugee  policy. 

"The  refugees  of  tomorrow,  like  the  refu- 
gees of  today,  will  continue  to  look  to  the 
United  States  for  safe  haven  and  resettle- 
ment opportunities — and  our  Government 
win  continue  to  be  called  upon  to  help.  Yet 
all  agree  that  present  law  and  practice  is 
Inadequate,  and  that  the  piecemeal  aproach 
of  our  Government  in  reacting  to  individual 
refugee  crises  as  they  occur  is  no  longer  tol- 
erable, We  must  learn  from  our  recent  ex- 
perience with  the  Indochinese  refugee  pro- 
gram, and  explore  new  methods  for  meeting 
the  growing  demands  for  refugee  resettlement 
in  the  United  States. 

"I  believe  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  S.  2751. 
go  a  long  way  In  helping  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  of  welcome  to  refugees.  How- 
ever, this  basic  reform  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
law  deals  with  only  half  the  problem — the 
admission  of  refugees  to  the  United  States. 
We  must  also  consider  the  problems  in- 
volved in  their  resettlement  In  communities 
across  our  land,  and  what  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility is  to  help  in  that  resettlement 
process." 

Working  c'.osely  with  the  House  Judiciary 
Committcfe,  this  began  a  process  of  consulta- 
tions between  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  that  led  to  the  Introduction  of 
8.  643  and  to  the  Conference  Report  we  have 
before  us  today.  < 

Mr.  President,  with  this  background  on  the 
evolution  of  this  bill,  and  as  a  Conferee  on 
it,  I  would  like  to  comment,  for  the  Record, 
on  several  specific  provisions  of  this  Impor- 
tant legislation,  and  on  the  reforms  of  cur- 
rent law  and  practice  It  wUl  change. 

DKFINmON     OF     A     REFUGEE 

First,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant achievements  of  this  Act  is  the 
change  In  the  definition  of  a  refugee.  It  re- 
peals the  cold  war  definition  of  a  refugee, 
which  has  been  In  the  law  since  1952.  The 
new  definition  makes  our  law  conform  to  the 
United  Nations  Convention  and  Protocol  Re- 
lating to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  and  provides 
as  well  for  "displaced  persons"  within  their 
own  country.  This  Is  to  provide  for  situations 
such  as  Saigon  In  1975,  where  refugees  of 
special  humanitarian  concern  to  the  United 
States  were  directly  evacuated  from  their 
country. 

In  addition.  It  Is  the  clear  legislative  hls- 
^ry  behind  this  bill,  as  expressed  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  on  It,  that  the  defi- 
nition In  the  Act  also  applies  to  people  In 
detention  who  may  be  permitted  to  leave 


their  country  If  accepted  by  other  govern- 
ments— such  as  the  "state  of  siege"  detainees 
In  Argentina  or  the  Cuban  prisoner  release 
program  in  Havana  today. 

ADMISSION     OF    REFUGEES 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  decades. 
Mr.  President,  this  legislation  establishes 
realistic  provisions  governing  the  admission 
of  refugees — both  "normal  flow"  refugees  and 
those  admitted  under  emergency  situations. 
Until  fiscal  year  1983  the  normal  flow  will  be 
50.(X)0.  But  this  number  can  be  Increased  by 
the  President  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  consultations  with  Con- 
gress. Contrary  to  current  law,  the  consulta- 
tion process  Is  now  specifically  outlined  in 
the  statute,  ending  the  current  parole  process 
which  Is  merely  governed  by  custom  and 
practice. 

During  an  emergency  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent may  also  admit  additional  refugees  fol- 
lowing consultations  with  Congress. 

ADMISSION       STATUS       OF      REFUGEES 

S.  643  as  it  passed  the  Senate  would  have 
ended  years  of  admitting  refugees  as  "condi- 
tional entrants"  or  "parolees,"  and  treat  all 
refugees  as  we  treat  all  other  Immigrants  by 
admitting  them  as  permanent  resident  aliens. 
However,  the  Conferees  concluded  a  one-year 
"conditional  entry"  status  as  a  "refugee" 
would  be  useful  until  the  new  system  and 
procedures  under  the  new  Act  were  fully 
Implemented. 

Hence,  the  Conferees  compromised  on  the 
House  version  and  established  a  new  "refu- 
gee" admission  status — different  from  either 
the  present  "conditional  entry"  or  "parolee" 
status.  This  new  status  will  end  after  only 
one  year — rather  than  two  years — after  which 
the  refugee  can  adjust  to  permanent  resident 
status.  This  one  year  "refugee"  status  would 
also  be  counted  towards  the  five-year  period 
required  for  naturalization. 

More  Importantly,  the  provisions  of  S.  643 
win  not  require  an  officer  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  process  all 
"refugee"  applications.  Both  consular  officers 
In  the  United  States  Embassies  overseas,  as 
well  as  officers  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  are  authorized  to  process 
refugee  applications. 

It  would  be  my  strong  view  that  arrange- 
ments between  the  Attorney-General  and 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  Immediately 
concluded  to  carry  out  this  provision,  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  work 
between  INS  and  Etepartment  of  State  per- 
sonnel— such  as  In  Bangkok.  Thailand  to- 
day, where  Embassy  officials  now  complete 
all  the  Interviewing  and  screening  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugee  applicants,  but  INS  officers 
must  nonetheless  fly  in,  on  expensive  tem- 
porary duty,  to  simply  bless  the  exhaustive 
paperwork  and  processing  already  done  by 
Department  of  State  personnel.  There  Is  no 
need  for  INS  personnel  to  duplicate  or  sec- 
ond guess  what  consular  officers  have  done. 

Also,  in  Individual  refugee  cases.  In  the 
many  areas  of  the  world  where  no  INS  of- 
fices are  located,  It  only  makes  sense  to  per- 
mit consular  officers  to  process  refugee  ap- 
plications. 

ASYLUM    PROVISIONS 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  President,  this  Act 
establishes  a  clearly  defined  asylum  provi- 
sion m  United  States  immigration  law.  It 
provides  that  up  to  5.000  of  the  "normal 
flow"  numbers  can  be  used  to  grant  asylum 
to  persons  within  the  United  States,  or  to 
persons  reaching  our  shores,  who  can  claim 
to  be  refugees.  This  provision  also  conforms 
to  our  International  treaty  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Convention  and  Proto- 
col Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  (conferees  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  immediately 
create  a  uniform  procedure  for  the  treatment 
of  asylum  claims  filed  in  the  United  States 
or  at  our  ports  of  entry.  Present  regulations 
and  procedures  now  used  by  the  immigration 


Service  simply  do  not  conform  to  either  the 
spirit  or  to  the  new  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Also,  relative  to  the  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion, under  Section  243(h)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  it  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  (Conferees  that  the  new  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  Implemented  consistent 
with  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  and  Protocol. 

Regarding  the  application  of  Section 
245(c)  on  asylum  claims,  it  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  Conferees  that  Section  246(c).  on  Its 
face,  only  applies  to  adjustments  of  status 
under  that  section  alone — and  not  under  the 
new  provisions  added  by  this  Act.  Thus,  refu- 
gees, such  as  some  Ethiopians  who  have  come 
to  my  attention  in  Boston,  who  have  been 
granted  asylum  In  the  United  States  but 
who  have  been  unable  to  adjust  their  status 
under  section  203(a)  (7)  In  current  law,  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  Section  24fi(c), 
can  now  apply  for  adjustment  of  status  un- 
der the  new  Section  209(b)  of  this  Act.  This 
Is  also  Intended  to  apply  to  those  granted 
asylum  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LIMITATION    ON    PAROLE 

The  (Conferees  agreed  to  write  Into  the 
new  law  the  clear  legislative  Intent  of  both 
Houses  that  the  parole  authority  In  Section 
212(d)  (5)  should  no  longer  be  used  to  admit 
groups  of  refugees — since  the  new  provisions 
of  this  Act  should  provide  ample  flexibility 
and  authority  In  dealing  with  foreseen  or 
unforeseen  refugee  situations. 

However,  Sectlou  212(d)(5)  of  the  I  &  N 
Act  remains  intact,  and  whUe  the  Con- 
ferees accepted  the  limitation  In  the  House 
bill  we  clearly  recognize  that  they  do  not 
limit  the  Attorney  (Seneral's  parole  au- 
thority to  admit  Individuals  or  groups  of 
aliens  who  are  not  deemed  to  be  refugees 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

It  Is  also  the  clear  Intention  of  the  (Con- 
ferees that  existing  parole  programs  wUl  con- 
tinue until  the  consultation  process  under 
this  Act  Is  completed,  and  that  such  parole 
programs  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  Parole 
Program  should  go  forward  until  reviewed 
by  (Congress  under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

DOMESTIC  RESETTLEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President,  a  crucial  part  of  this  Act. 
Is  Title  III.  which  authorizes  federal  assist- 
ance In  support  of  resettling  refugees  In 
the  United  States,  Because  the  admission  of 
refugees  Is  outside  our  normal  immigration 
procedures  and  Is  the  result  of  a  national 
policy  decision,  obviously  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  direct  responsibility  to  assist 
State  and  local  communities  in  resettling 
such  refugees— assisting  them  until  they  are 
self-supporting  and  contributing  members 
of  their  adopted  communities. 

The  Issues  before  the  Conferees  was  how 
long  should  this  federal  responsibility  be 
reasonably  extended.  In  adopting  the  com- 
promise language  In  the  Conference  Report 
on  Title  III  reimbursements,  the  (Conferees 
were  mindful  of  the  deep  concern  of  many 
State  and  local  agencies  that  federal  as- 
sistance must  be  long  enough  to  assure  that 
locfU  communities  will  not  be  taxed  for 
programs  they  did  not  Initiate.  Yet,  the  (Con- 
ferees were  also  concerned  that  we  must 
not    have     an     open-ended     authorization. 

As  the  bill  was  originally  submitted  by  the 
Administration,  there  was  a  two-year  limita- 
tion on  most  resettlement  programs  au- 
thorized m  -nue  ni.  Both  committees,  in 
considering  the  bill,  felt  that  this  two-year 
limitation  across  the  board  was  too  restric- 
tive, and  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  reset- 
tlement, needs  of  refugees.  In  the  Senate  we 
amended  the  bill  to  lift  all  limitations  on 
social  service  and  training  programs  and  on 
special  projecte.  And  on  the  floor  we  pro- 
vided for  a  one-year  transition  period,  and 
then  a  two-year  limitation  only  on  the  re- 
imbursement for  cash  and  medical  pay- 
ments. The  House  bUl  had  a  two-year  tranal- 
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Uon  period,  and  thereafter  a  four-jrear  limi- 
tation. 

The  Conferees  compromised  on  a  I'/i  year 
transition — since  we  are  so  far  Into  the  ciir- 
rent  fiscal  year — and  a  three-year  limitation 
on  federal  reimbursements  after  that  date 
to  all  refugees.  I  believe  this  compromise, 
and  the  other  authorities  in  Title  III  which 
have  no  time  limitation,  more  than  ade- 
quately fulfills  the  federal  responsibility  In 
helping  to  resettle  refugees. 

This  Act  also  authorizes  (200  million  an- 
nually for  discretionary  grants  and  contracts 
for  special  projects,  programs,  and  services 
for  refugees.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  the  term  "public  and  private 
ikonproflt  agenlces"  who  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  and  program  these  funds  Include: 
"State  and  local  government  agencies,  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies,  post-secondary  edu- 
cational institutions,  as  well  as  other  quali- 
fied private  nonprofit  agencies." 

V.B.     COOROINATOB     FOB     RETCGEE     AFFAIRS     AND 
OFFICE   OF   REFUGEE   RESETTLEMENT    IN    HEW 

Recognizing  that  the  administrative  struc- 
ture In  the  Executive  Branch  has  been  in- 
adequate to  fully  support  the  refugee  reset- 
tlement effort,  both  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  have  moved  in  recent  months 
to  strengthen  governmental  structures  in 
this  area.  The  Conferees,  building  upon  these 
initiatives,  took  the  essential  elements  of  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  which  give  statu- 
tory authority  to  two  offices  recently  created 
by  the  President  or  by  administrative  regula- 
tion. 

The  Act  establishes  a  United  States  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  hEis 
the  discretionary  authority  to  place  the  Co- 
ordinator wherever  he  feels  this  office  is  most 
appropriate  over  time.  However,  it  is  the  cur- 
rent view  of  most  of  the  Conferees  that  the 
President  should  move  the  Coordinator  to 
the  Executive  Office,  to  give  the  Coordinator 
the  government-wide  authority  the  office 
needs. 

The  Conference  substitute  also  establishes 
an  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Conferees  that  this 
Office  function  "in  consultation  with  and 
under  the  general  policy  guidance  of  the  U.S. 
Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs." 

mrriAi.  resettlement  grants 

In  resolving  the  different  approaches  of 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  bill  to- 
wards the  administration  of  initial  resettle- 
ment grants,  the  Conferees  were  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  concerns  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies, who  carry  the  initial  responsibility  in 
helping  refugees  resettle  In  the  United 
States.  The  Conferees  share  their  view  that 
the  new  legislation  should  not  freeze  into 
the  statute  the  arbitrary  decision  that 
HEW  will  administer  these  resettlement 
grants  in  two  years,  until  it  has  proven  its 
ability  to  do  so.  and  until  it  is  clearly  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  resettlement  program. 
Therefore,  the  Conferees  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  undertake  a  study  on  which  agency 
and/or  official  in  government  Is  best  able  to 
administer  the  initial  resettlement  grants 
and  to  report  to  Congress  no  later  than 
March  1.  1981  on  his  findings.  If  the  Presi- 
dent, over  the  following  fiscal  year,  decides 
that  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  in 
H.E.W.  should  not  administer  these  grants, 
he  may  determine  by  Presidential  order 
where  they  should  be  administered. 

CONCLUDINC  comment 

Mr.  President,  S.  643  deals  with  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  themes  in  our 
Nation's  history — welcoming  homeless  refu- 
gees to  our  shores.  It  relates  to  our  country's 
ability  to  respond  to  the  resettlement  needs 
of  refugees  around  the  world,  which  touches 
at  the  heart  of  America's  foreign  policy.  It  re- 
flects   the    humanitarian    tradition    of   the 


American  People.  For  all  these  reasons  and 
more,  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
Conference   Report   by  the   Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  mixed  feelings  about  the  leg- 
islation we  are  now  considering.  On  the 
one  hand,  this  legislation  represents  an 
effort  to  clarify  and  streamline  the  cur- 
rent law  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
refugees  into  the  United  States.  I  think 
such  reforms  are  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  in  processing  this 
legislation  has  reflected  the  true  will  of 
the  American  people.  The  American 
people  have  a  spirit  of  humanitarianism 
and  goodwill  toward  their  fellow  men  in 
times  of  trouble  and  crisis.  The  United 
States  has  historically  been  ready  to  open 
its  arms  to  those  unfortunate  people  who 
must  seek  refuge  in  this  country.  I  share 
that  concern,  especially  for  those  who 
are  fleeing  from  communism  and  other 
oppressive  governments.  Resettlement  is, 
and  should  be,  our  response  to  the  needs 
of  these  people. 

But,  Mr.  President,  resettlement  has 
ceased  to  be  a  temporary  program  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  refugees  who  come 
to  the  United  States  as  our  guests.  Look 
at  the  Cuban  refugee  program.  In  1962, 
we  began  a  modest  resettlement  program 
for  Cuban  refugees,  which  18  years  later 
we  are  still  supporting  with  Federal 
funds.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  nearly  $53.3 
million  will  be  expended  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  in  fiscal  year  1981,  there  is 
a  projected  cost  of  $44.8  million.  This 
program  has  become  a  welfare  program, 
and  not  just  one  of  resettlement. 

Mr.  President,  fortunately  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  phasedown  of  the 
Cuban  program  over  the  next  3  years. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Indochinese 
refugees,  we  cannot  support  these  people 
forever.  The  volunteer  agencies  who  work 
closely  with  these  refugees  agree  with 
this  philosophy  completely.  When  these 
people  arrive  in  this  coimtry,  the  transi- 
tion and  resettlement  is  a  difficult  one. 
Temporary  cash  and  medical  assistance 
is  obviously  helpful  in  getting  the  refu- 
gees relocated.  But  too  much  assistance 
over  too  long  a  period  can  make  them 
welfare  dependent  and  turn  them  into 
permanent  wards  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
President,  the  refugees  do  not  want  that, 
the  volunteer  agencies  who  work  with 
the  refugees  do  not  want  that,  and  I 
believe  the  American  people  do  not  want 
that. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation encourages  welfare  dependence. 
When  S.  643  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  the  provisions 
for  cash  and  medical  assistance  were 
limited  to  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981.  On 
the  floor,  as  the  Republican  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  agreed  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  program  1  more  year. 
I  agreed  to  that  amendment,  offered 
by  the  distingiushed  majority  whip,  Mr. 
Cranston  of  California,  because  it  was 
obvious  that  a  good  portion  of  the  1980 
fiscal  year  was  going  to  be  gone  before 
this  legislation  could  be  acted  upon.  I 
also  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  if  a  vote  had  been 
taken,  I  am  confident  it  would  have  been 
defeated.  The  bill  was  passed  with  a  pro- 
vision extending  assistance  for  the  bal- 
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nr.ce  of  fiscal  year  1980  and  for  2  more 
years.  I  accepted  that  as  a  more  than 
fair  response  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill  then  went 
further  and  extended  this  program  to  4 
years  instead  of  the  2  in  the  Senate  bill 
In  conference,  over  my  objections  and 
vigorous  protests,  a  compromise  of  3 
years  was  reached.  I  think  that  is  un- 
fortunate, and  when  the  American  peo- 
ple find  out  about  it  they  will  be  once 
more  convinced  that  Congress  has  no 
interest  in  reducing  Federal  spending 

We  carmot  continue  to  support  these 
people  forever.  Two  years  is  enough  time 
to  teach  English  and  employment  skills 
as  well  as  provide  basic  housing  and 
medical  assistance.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  put  in  the  position 
of  providing  welfare  services  to  resettle 
refugees  beyond  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  of 
this  legislation  that  I  supported,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  conferees,  was  a  one- 
House  veto  provision.  I  note  that  the  en- 
tire House  adopted  this  provision,  as  it 
has  in  the  past  on  other  legislation  but 
it  was  subsequently  rejected  by '  the 
House  conferees.  I  regret  that,  because  I 
support  a  more  active  role  for  the  Con- 
gress in  refugee  matters.  A  one-House 
veto  provision  directed  at  refugee  num- 
bers and  costs  would  have  been  extreme- 
ly beneficial. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  provisions 
that  would  create  a  new  Office  of  Refugee 
Coordinator,  to  be  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare  within  2 
years,  unless  the  President  acts  to  locate 
such  an  office  elsewhere  in  the  executive 
branch.  I  do  not  believe  another  Govern- 
ment office  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
refugee  matters.  It  is  important  that 
Government  efforts  be  coordinated,  but 
an  additional,  separate  office  is  simply  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  may 
have  noticed,  I  am  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  course  this  legislation 
has  taken.  I  signed  the  conference  re- 
port reluctantly.  Legislation  that  started 
out  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  emer- 
gency flow  of  refugees  and  increase 
limits  on  normal  flow  refugees  has  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  encouraging  refugees 
to  delay  in  seeking  private  employment. 
One  of  the  few  saving  provisions  of  the 
bill  is  the  consultation  provision  which 
requires  the  executive  branch  to  consult 
with  the  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope  Con- 
gress exercises  its  responsibilities  vmder 
this  provision  and  keeps  a  close  watch 
on  the  executive  branch's  actions  with 
regard  to  refugees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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DAY  OF  PRAYER  AND  MEDITATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  79  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  observe  Febru- 
ary 26.  1980,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  meditation  for  the  hostages  in  Iran. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Mr.  BoscHwiTz  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Boschwitz 

I  am  sure  this  resolution  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  all  in  this  body  concerning 
the  Iranian  hostages.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
amidst  all  the  rumors  of  the  pending  or  not- 
so-pending  release  of  the  hostages,  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  direct  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  towards  these  Americans  being 
held  captive  in  a  foreign  land. 

This  resolution  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
ordeal  the  hostages  are  undergoing  and 
perhaps,  by  directing  our  prayers  towards 
them,  we  can  help  share  that  burden.  The 
members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Grand 
Marals,  Minnesota,  at  whose  initiative  I 
originally  introduced  this  resolution,  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  concern  and  sup- 
port of  the  hostages. 

Although  this  resolution  sets  Feb.  26th 
as  the  date  for  this  resolution,  I  recognize 
that  the  House  has  not  acted  In  time  for 
final  passage.  Therefore.  I  will  support  a 
House  amendment  to  change  the  date  to 
March  4th. 

I  am  sure  all  of  our  thoughts  will  be  with 
the  hostages  on  that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  ob- 
serve February  26.  1980.  as  a  national  day 
of  prayer  and  meditation  for  the  hostages  in 
Iran. 

Whereas  the  plight  of  the  Americans  held 
hostage  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Teh- 
ran, Iran,  is  a  deep  concern  of  our  entire 
Nation; 

Whereas  in  response  to  the  unconscion- 
able attack  on  our  diplomatic  personnel  we 
as  a  Nation  reaffirm  our  fundamental  com- 
mitment to  world  peace  and  to  the  right  of 
all  people  to  enjoy  basic  human  freedoms; 

Whereas  we  as  a  Nation  remain  steadfast 
in  our  commitment  to  the  safe  release  of 
our  fellow  citizens;  and 

Whereas  we  as  a  Nation  stand  in  constant 
vigil  with  our  fellow  citizens  held  hostage 
in  Iran:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That,  if  the 
hostages  being  held  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Tehran,  Iran,  are  not  released  by 
February  25,  1980,  then  February  26.  1980. 
shall  be  considered  a  national  day  of  prayer, 
meditation,  and  unity  for  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  American  people  are  urged  to 
express  their  support  for  the  hostages  with 
appropriate  thoughts  and  actions  on  such  a 
day. 
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CONVEYANCE    OF    LANDS    IN    HOT 
SPRINGS,  ARK. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 


ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S.  1850. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1850)  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendment : 

Page  2,  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  887).  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  4601-4  et  seq.) .  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  in  subsection  7(a).  within  the  para- 
graph numt>ered  (3).  after  the  phrase 
"Ninety-fifth  Congress",  insert  the  plirase 
"or,  in  the  case  of  national  recreation  areas, 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Ninety-sixth 
Congress";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  7(c),  change  "expire 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  authorizing  legislation  establishing  such 
lx>undaries; "  to  "apply  only  to  those  t>ound- 
aries  established  subsequent  to  January  1 
1965;". 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation,  or  by  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
a  suitable  collection  of  whaling  artifacts 
and  associated  items  for  preservation  and 
display  at  the  National  Maritime  Museum 
located  at  the  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
but  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  said  collection,  which  sums  may  be 
appropriated  from  the  amounts  previously 
authorized  for  development  purposes  at  said 
recreation  area. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, S.  18.'i0  as  passed  the  Senate  on 
December  18,  1979,  would  permit  the  Leo 
N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association  to 
convey  two  lots  in  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  to  a  nonprofit  corporation 
for  the  piirpose  of  erecting  a  housing  fa- 
cility for  the  elderly.  The  House  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  the  Senate  version 
with  regard  to  this  land  conveyance. 

However,  the  House  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  2  to  S.  1850  not  included 
in  the  Senate  passed  bill.  The  House 
amendment  would  make  two  changes  in 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  and  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  purchase  a 
whaling  artifacts  collection  for  preserva- 
tion and  display  at  the  Maritime  Museum 
located  at  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  and  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent a  statement  by  Mr.  Bumpers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Staituekt  by  Senator  Bumpers 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  act- 
ing on  this  matter  today.  Enactment  of  this 
measure— S.  1850— will  greatly  facilitate  the 
construction  of  a  new  housing  facility  for  the 
elderly  in  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas. 

I  introduced  this  bill  on  October  1.  1979. 
and  it  passed  the  Senate  on  December  18. 
1979.  The  House  passed  the  bill,  with  amend- 
ments, on  February  25.  1980.  Given  the  im- 
portance of  this  project  to  the  local  com- 
munity, the  bill's  expeditious  consideration 
by  both  bodies  is  certainly  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Levi 


Memorial  Hospital  Association  to  convey  its 
Interests  in  certain  lands  located  in  Hot 
Springs  to  Levi  Towers,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
corporation.  The  lands  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  housing  facility  for  the 
elderly  by  Levi  Towers,  Inc. 

Legislation  is  required  because  the  prop- 
erty Involved  originally  belonged  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  1922.  Congress 
granted  the  Hospital  Association  exclusive 
rights  to  use  the  property  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. However,  under  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  these  rights  are  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  the  property  is  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

S.  1850  permits  a  change  in  use  from  hos- 
pital purposes  to  housing  for  the  elderly 
without  a  forfeiture  to  the  United  States. 
The  property  would  continue  to  be  uaed  for 
a  public  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary to  help  ensure  final  approval  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment of  this  project  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  S.  1860. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  109. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (SJ.  Res.  109)  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim November  16.  1979.  as  American  En- 
terprise Day' ",  do  pass  with  the  foUowlng 
amendments : 

Page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "Novem- 
ber 16,  1979,"  and  insert:  October  3,  1980. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  designation  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1980,  as  'American  Enterprise  Day.' ". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  move  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rxbicofp,  I  make  the 
following  unsmimous-consent  request: 
On  December  20,  the  Senate  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  S.  1419,  an  act  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  order 
that  the  House  may  proceed  to  consider 
this  measure,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Senate  act  on  the  House-passed  com- 
panion bill,  HJl.  4337.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  likely  that  the  House 
would  accept  the  bill  and  the  Senate's 
amendments  thereto  without  requesting 
a  conference.  Accordingly,  I  make  the 
following  request : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  4337,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideraticm;  that  all  language  after  the 
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enacting  clause  be  stricken;  that  the  text 
of  S.  1419,  as  amended,  be  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof;  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  a  third  time  and 
passed;  and  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  oblection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  . 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  5036, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  a  parcel  of  land  located  in 
Colorado  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe 
and  to  pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe  for 
economic  development,  which  had  been 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  be  jointly  referred  to  that 
committee  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HARRY  B.  LrrrELL— SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION 376 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Macnuson,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  376)  commending 
Harry  B.  Uttell.  the  legislative  counsel  of 
the  Senate,  for  his  service  to  this  Senate, 

Whereas.  Harry  B.  Uttell,  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate.  Is  retiring  after  hav- 
ing served  for  more  than  thirty-three  years 
either  as  head  of  or  as  an  attorney  on  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  the  Senate:  and 

Whereas,  during  thU  long  period  of  serv- 
ice Harry  B.  Uttell  has  performed  his  duties 
for  the  Senate  with  skill  and  distinction: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  Its  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  Harry  B.  Llttell  for  his  long  and  faithful 
service  In  the  OfBce  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel of  the  Senate. 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Harry  B. 
Uttell. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors as  congressional  advisers  to  the 
ninth  session  of  the  Third  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
to  be  held  In  New  York  City,  February  27 
to  April  3,  1980:  The  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MArNusoN) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskhs)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
copf)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLDfos) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
T«as  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon   (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT        BY        SENATOR 
JAVITS    TO    SEEK    REELECTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  morning  press  and  discovered 
that  the  decision  that  had  been  pending 
for  quite  some  time,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  was  to  seek  re- 
election, has  now  been  made,  and  that 
decision  has  been  made  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

I  speak  now  merely  to  state  my  pleas- 
ure and  delight  in  the  fact  that  Senator 
Javits  has  decided  to  seek  another  term 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  representing  the 
State  of  New  York. 

I  am  sure  that  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  admit  readily  that 
Senator  Javits  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
constitutional  lawyers,  if  not  the  out- 
standing constitutional  lawyer,  in  the 
Senate,  a  man  who  has  great  Intellectual 
capacity,  great  analytical  ability,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
in  the  field  of  social  legislation  on  the 
domestic  front. 

I  have  known  Senator  Javits  for  many 
years  and  have  always  looked  upon  him 
as  truly  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in 
the  US.  Senate.  I  think  It  would  have 
been  a  great  loss  to  the  Senate  if  he  had 
decided  to  retire. 

I  am  sure  that  much  of  his  decision- 
making was  on  the  basis  of  bis  age — 
chronologically  speaking,  only — but  I 
think  most  of  us  realize  that  there  are 
those  who  are  young  at  75,  as  in  the  case 
of  Senator  Javits,  and  there  are  those 
we  have  known  who  are  old  at  40. 

I  think  that  one  should  Judge  any  per- 
son on  more  than  chronological  years. 
One  should  judge  his  capabilities,  his  in- 
tellectual capacltv,  his  vi^or,  his  v'sion, 
his  mental  outlook.  In  all  these  things. 
Senator  Javits  ranks  as  one  of  the  young- 
est men  In  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  people  of  New  York  will  see 
fit  to  reelect  Senator  Javits  and  that  he 
will  continue  to  render  th's  outstanding 
service,  not  onlv  to  the  constituents  of 
h's  State  but  to  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 
It  certainly  is  going  to  enhance  the 
stature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
continue  his  service.  It  is  going  to  build 
the  status  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
have  a  man  of  his  great  leadership  abil- 
ity. It  is  going  to  render  great  benefit  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  entire  world,  for 
that  matter,  for  the  continuation  of  this 
man's  perspective,  his  insight,  his  ability 
to  deal  with  these  great  and  monumental 
issues. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know.  Sen- 
ator Javits  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions. Over  the  years  he  has  served  on 
that  committee  and  prior  to  the  time  he 
became  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  is  now  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

Probably  as  much  as  any  other  person 
in  the  Senate,  his  imprimatur  has  been 
on  the  social  legislation,  the  progressive 
legislation,  of  the  Senate. 

His  analysis  and  his  analytical  insights 
have  been  part  of  the  whole  decis.on- 
making  as  it  relates  to  foreign  policy 
and  great  events  that  confront  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  field  of  international  relations 
generally. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  go  on  record  as 
one  Individual,  not  speaking  purely  as  a 
partisan  Republican — though  I  am  proud 
to  do  so — but  speaking,  first  of  all  and 
most  important,  as  an  American  citizen. 
I  think  this  Nation  will  be  stronger  and 
will  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  decision 
made  by  the  very  distinguished  and  out- 
standing Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  seek  reelection  to 
another  term  in  this  body. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate mvself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  d'stinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
concerning  Senator  Javits. 

Every  Member  on  the  Republican  side 
signed  a  letter  to  Senator  Javits  urging 
h*m  to  seek  reelection,  and  we  are  very 
pleased  that  he  has  complied  with  that 
letter  and  will  seek  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 
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death  of  wtlltam  moore 
Mcculloch 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  the  Senate  was 
deeply  saddened  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
death  of  our  colleague,  the  former  Rep- 
resentative from  Oh'o,  William  Moore 
McCulloch,  for  many  years  the  rank'ng 
Republican  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  was  much  honored  and  verv  touched 
to  be  asked  by  Representative  McCul- 
loch's  family  to  say  a  few  words  at  the 
memorial  service  held  for  him  today  at 
the  Georgetown  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion. 

With  the  thought  that  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  might  share  the  feelings 
that.  I  tried  to  express  on  that  occasion, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  my  re- 
marks printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

William  Moore  McCtjlloch 

"Life,  like  every  other  blessing",  said  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  "derives  Its  value  from  Its  use 
alone". 

And  William  Moore  McCulloch  used  his  life 
so  as  to  make  It  valuable  to  himself,  to  his 
family  and  to  his  country. 

He  was  true  to  himself  and  to  his  origins: 

To  the  Scots  heritage  that  he  often  men- 
tioned 

To  the  good  soil  of  Ohio  from  which  he 
sprung. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  life 
should  be  characterized  bv  the  qualities  of 
honesty.  Industry  and  simplicity. 

Clearly  his  pride — and  he  had  very  obvloxw 
pride — was  In  hla  family. 


When  some  little  embellishment  or  crea- 
ture comfort  appeared  in  his  office  he  would 
take  satisfaction  and  pleasure  In  saying  with 
a  twinkle  and  a  smile,  "Mabel  did  that"  or 
'That  was  my  wife's  thoughtfulness". 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  when  Bill  retired 
from  Congress,  all  the  tributes  to  him  In- 
cluded Independent  recognition  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
culloch's share  In  his  life's  work. 

And  with  equal  pride  he  would  rep>ort  on 
the  activities  of  his  daughters,  Ann  and 
Nancy — or  on  their  views  of  current  Issues — 
as  representative  of  their  generation. 

Ohio  was  always  a  special  place  for  him 
and  never  lost  Its  appeal  to  his  deepest  loy- 
alty. At  his  Invitation  I  went  to  his  district 
with  him  and  seeing  him  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  constituents,  I  could  better  un- 
derstand how  he  could  live  by  the  famous 
rule  laid  down  for  legislators  by  E:dmund 
Burke. 

Bill  was  a  great  admirer  of  Edmund  Burke, 
and  took  seriously  Burke's  Speech  to  the 
Electors  of  Bristol  on  the  duties  of  an  elected 
representative  to  his  constituents.  Those 
words — more  than  2(X)-years-old — ring  as 
true  and  clear  as  bell  brass  to  this  day: 

"It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest 
union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  communication  with  his 
constitutents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  him;  their  opinion  great 
respect;  their  business  unremitted  atten- 
tion. It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose, 
his  pleasures,  his  satisfaction,  to  theirs: 
and  above  all.  ever,  and  In  all  cases,  to 
prefer  their  Interests  to  his  own.  .  .  . 

"Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his 
Industry  only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he 
betrays  Instead  of  serving  you  if  he  sacri- 
fices It  to   your  opinion." 

The  Congress  was  Bill's  vocation  as  surely 
as  any  human  being  has  ever  had  one.  It  was 
his  vocation  because  of  this  rare  com- 
bination  of  personality   and   intellect. 

Emerson  considered  "a  friend  the  mas- 
terpiece of  nature".  BUI  McCulloch  proves 
his  point. 

Edmund  Burke  said  "a  disposition  to  pre- 
serve, and  au  ability  to  improve,  taken  to- 
gether, would  be  my  standard  of  a  states- 
man". Bill  McCulloch  met  that  standard. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  our 
last  respects  to  a  rare  human  being— Bill 
McCulloch — statesman   and   friend. 

The  Congress  was  not  for  Bill  a  source 
of  aggandlzement  or  personal  ambition.  He 
was  a  lawyer  who  agreed  with  Blackstone 
that  "Law  Is  the  principle  and  most  per- 
fect branch  of  ethics".  He  knew  that  the 
Congress  bore  the  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing Blackstone's  standard. 

And  so  it  is  natural  that  when  Bill  Mc- 
Culloch contemplated  the  condition  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  the  years  before  the 
great  civil  rights  crusade  of  the  sixties, 
he  knew  that  the  law,  as  It  then  was.  needed 
amendment  in  order  to  reflect  the  ethics 
of  America  after  World  War  II. 

To  a  new  generation  that  has  grown  up 
since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land,  the  dimensions  of 
this  achievement  may  be  hard  to  measure. 
For  them,  I'd  like  to  read  Just  a  paragraph 
from  the  testimony  of  a  black  man  about 
the  public  accommodations  section  of  that 

0111. 

n.ii^*'*  ^**"  *™^*'  through  what  he  might 
can  hostile  territory,  you  take  your  chances. 
JTou  drive  and  you  drive  and  you  drive 
yon  don't  stop  where  there  is  a  vacancy  sign 
out  at  a  motel  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  rest  yourself:  you  keep  on  driving  until 
'ne  next  city  or  the  next  town  where  you 
Know  somebody  or  they  know  somebody  who 
Knows  somebody  who  can  take  care  of  you  " 
in   the    I960   presidential   election   it  was 

d^Silf?  LP™'"'^*'  *****  t'^e  first  bill  intro- 
auced  in  the  87th  Congress  would  be  a  com- 
prehensive  civil    rights   bill.    But    the   87th 


Congress  came  and  went  with  no  such  bill 
introduced,  let  alone  enacted.  So  in  January 
1963  In  the  opening  days  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, it  was  three  Republicans.  Bill  McCul- 
loch, John  Lindsay  and  one  other,  who  Joined 
together  to  introduce  a  civil  rights  bill  that 
started  the  great  crusade  that  changed  Amer- 
ica. About  a  month  later  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion and  the  Judiciary  Committee  began 
hearings.  But  the  first — the  decisive— step 
had  already  been  taken  by  William  McCul- 
loch of  Ohio. 

But  that  step  was  only  the  beginning  of 
this  great  struggle  for  Bill  McCulloch  Again 
and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  In 
Committee  his  great  voice  was  raised  in  sup- 
port of  the  Civil  Rights  BUI  of  1964  In  that 
historic  battle  for  human  rights. 

"I  want  to  say  this  to  the  members  of 
this  House,"  he  said  during  the  floor  debate: 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  measure  the  cost 
of  a  million  doUars  or  $2  million  or  $10  mil- 
lion when  human  rights  and  liberties  are  at 
stake.  I  am  one — Scot  that  I  am,  conserva- 
tive as  I  am — one  who  insists  on  a  balanced 
budget  at  every  opportunity,  who  is  willing 
to  commit  the  necessary  dollars  to  see  that 
the  people  have  guaranteed  to  them  the  lib- 
erties that  are  so  clearly  set  forth  under 
our  Constitution.  .  .  ." 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Bin  spoke  In  these  characteristic 
terms: 

"Not  force  or  fear  ...  but  belief  In  the 
inherent  quality  of  man  induces  me  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

"I  believe  In  the  right  of  each  individual 
to  have  guaranteed  his  constitutional  rights 
and  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  citizenship 
But  I  also  believe  In  the  obligation  society 
owes  to  each  citizen  to  afford  him  equality 
of  opportimity. 

"I  believe  In  the  right  and  duty  of  State 
and  local  authority  to  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  all  but  limited  areas 
of  governmental  activities  which  It  cannot 
do  alone. 

"But  I  also  believe  In  the  obligation  so- 
ciety owes  to  each  citizen  to  afford  him 
equality  of  opportunity." 

Bill's  success  as  a  legislator  rested,  as  It 
must  in  a  parliamentary  body,  in  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues.  When  he 
retired  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  sense  of  loss! 
Let  me  quote  from  Just  a  few  of  the  tributes 
to  Bill  on  that  occasion. 

Bill  McCulloch  has  over  and  over  again 
proven  himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest 
courage,  unbreakable  In  spirit,  devoted  to 
his  country  and  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
men. . . . 

(H)e  was  a  defender  of  the  Constitution. 
His  probities  are  beyond  question,  his  con- 
tributions are  already  part  of  history  and 
his  leadership  tested  and  never  found 
wanting. — Emanuel  Celler. 

Bill    Mcculloch's   record    In    the   field   of 
civil   right   legislation   Is   unparalleled. 
He  did  many,  many  other  things  In  a  con- 
structive and  visionary  way. 

We  have  not  agreed  on  every  issue,  but  his 
willingness  to  understand  my  viewpoint  en- 
deared him  to  me  even  more  perhaps  than 
if  we  had  always  agreed. — Gerald  Ford. 

It  was  he.  along  with  the  Chairman  of  our 
Judiciary  Committee,  who  led  the  fight  for 
the  landmark  civil  rights  legUlatlon  In  the 
I960'8. 

A  compassionate  and  sensitive  Individual, 
Mr.  McCulloch  stood  always  firm  In  his  In- 
sistence that  the  basic  rights  of  all  men, 
guaranteed  In  the  Constitution,  be  denied 
to  no  one.  And,  through  all  my  years  of  as- 
sociation with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  found  this  great 
depth  of  understanding  for  the  needs  and 
rights  of  his  fellow  man  to  remain  upper- 
most In  his  mind  and  to  serve  as  the  moti- 


vating factor  in  his  legislative  endeavorj — 
Peter  Rodlno. 

Bill  Mcculloch's  leadership  in  the  field 
of  clvU  rights  marks  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  the  Republican  Party 
and  in  the  Nation.  CivU  Rights  bills  In  1964, 
1965,  1968  and  1970  might  well  have  faUed 
passage  had  it  not  been  for  Bill  McCuUoch's 
persuasive,  determined  efforts.  School  de- 
segregation, public  accommodation,  voting 
rights,  and  employment  safeguards  were  in- 
cluded in  these  bills  and  represented  major 
progressive  steps. — Ollbert  Oude. 

Bill  McCiUloch  was  one  of  the  real  giants 
of  this  or  any  other  Congress.  He  has  truly 
written  for  himself,  and  I  think  more  Im- 
portantly for  the  entire  country  the  kind  of 
imperishable  record  of  public  service,  and 
most  particularly  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights,  a  record  that  will  be  difficult 
for  any  Member  of  this  Body  or  any  Member 
of  a  future  Congress  to  surpass.  Only  very 
rarely  does  our  nation  owe  such  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  man  as  they  do  to  Bill 
McCulloch.  Without  his  steadfast  leadership 
we  would  not  have  passed  some  of  the  tnUy 
landmark  civil  rlghte  legislation  during  that 
turbulent  and  difficult  decade  of  the  1960's. 
Without  rancor  and  with  cool,  calm  reason 
he  stood  like  a  prophet  of  oM  In  the  well  of 
this  House  on  many  occasions  and  reminded 
us  of  our  solemn  duty  and  responsibUity  un- 
der the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

We  wUl  miss  you  Bill  McCulloch.  We  will 
miss  the  wise  counsel,  the  wisdom,  convic- 
tion, courage,  and  capacity  that  you  have 
brought  to  this  House.  .  .  . 

Beneath  a  calm  and  unniflled  exterior 
there  is  a  warm  heart  that  beats  with  com- 
passion and  concern  for  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  in  our  nation. — John  Anderson. 

BUI  McCulloch  has  brought  to  this  cham- 
t>er  one  of  the  most  active  and  brUllant  legal 
minds  of  the  century.  His  personal  success 
and  presidential  accolades  do  not  stc^  wltb 
civil  rights  legislation. 

As  principal  author  of  most  of  the  crtme 
legislation  which  came  out  of  the  9Ist  Con- 
gress. BUI  singularly  was  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Organized  Crime  Act  of 
1970.— Tip  O'NeUl. 

The  tributes  to  Bill  McCulloch  by  his  col- 
leagues read  like  a  rollcall  of  the  leadership 
of  the  nation.  But  I  would  like  to  end  wltb 
a  few  words  of  my  own. 

Bill's  friendship  illuminated  the  early  days 
of  my  service  In  the  Congress,  when  exhila- 
ration and  enthusiasm  ought  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  confidence  and  steadiness  of 
a  friend  worthy  of  trust.  BUI  was  that  friend. 
Bill  gave  me  an  example  of  the  serious  pur- 
pose and  the  real  fulfillment  of  service  In 
the  Congress.  That  example  translates  across 
the  centuries  the  counsel  of  David,  written 
in  the  90th  Psalm: 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  uHadom. 


OLYMPICS 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  critical  round  of  medal  com- 
petition games,  U.S.  Olympic  Hockey 
Coach  Herb  Brooks  told  his  team,  "You 
were  bom  to  be  a  player.  You  are  meant 
to  be  here.  This  moment  is  yours." 

Coach  Brooks'  words  were  meant  for 
every  athlete  who  took  part  in  the  Olsmi- 
pic  games.  For  13  days,  the  moments 
were  theirs.  For  13  days,  the  Lake  Placid 
games  belonged  to  the  athletes:  To  a 
'oung  sneed  skater  who  put  together  one 
incredible  performpnce  after  another;  to 
his  sister  who  reminded  the  world  that 
the  thrill  of  comoetition  Is  in  doing  your 
best:  to  a  skier  who  refused  to  let  ad- 
versity stand  in  the  way  of  winning  a 
medal:  to  a  figure  skater  and  her  grace 
and  beauty;  and.  to  all  the  athletes  who 
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worked  so  hard  for  the  moment  that 
was  theirs. 

Most  of  all,  the  13  days  of  the  Winter 
Olympics  belonged  to  a  group  of  talented 
and  determined  yoimg  men  and  their 
coach.  Every  48  hours,  for  almost  2 
weeks,  the  U.S.  hockey  team  gave  the 
country  a  shot  of  adrenalin.  For  an  en- 
tire weekend,  the  hockey  team  captured 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  our  Nation. 

On  Sunday,  the  athletes  gave  up  their 
ownership  of  the  Olympics ;  today,  every 
American  shares  the  dreams,  the  thrills, 
the  spirit  and  the  memories  of  an  in- 
credible 2  weeks. 

Every  person  in  America  owns  a  share 
of  stock  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
athletes.  Minnesota  can  take  special 
pride  in  knowing  that  so  many  of  the 
athletes  and  coaches  were  from  our 
State. 

But,  in  a  very  real  sense  the  victories, 
the  excitement  and  the  pure  joy  of  it  all 
belong  to  the  Nation.  Mike  Eruzione, 
captain  of  the  hockey  team,  summed  it 
up  for  his  team  and  for  all  the  Olympic 
athletes : 

We're  20  guys  from  different  backgrounds 
and  different  ethnic  beliefs  who  Jelled  Into 
a  team.  Right  now.  nobody  here  Is  from 
Boston  or  from  Minnesota.  We're  all  living 
together,  a  family. 

Even  Tass,  the  ofQcial  news  agency  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  recognized  this  family : 

The  dash  and  selflessness  characteristic  of 
the  U.S.  players  doubtless  played  their  roles, 
lliey  succeeded. 

For  one  moment,  the  Nation  is  a  fam- 
ily. This  moment  is  ours. 


ARNOLD  PALMER'S  CONCERNS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago,  the  Senate  was  in  the  midst  of  de- 
bate concerning  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's rulemaking  authority  relating 
to  standards  and  certification.  On  Thurs- 
day, February  7,  there  was  a  significant 
rollcall  vote  on  that  specific  question. 

On  that  day,  Mr.  President,  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  citizen  of  whom  we 
are  very  proud  in  North  Carolina.  His 
name  is  Arnold  Palmer.  Years  ago,  Arn- 
old and  I  attended  the  same  college- 
Wake  Forest  College,  it  was  then.  Wake 
Forest  is  now  a  university,  and  it  has 
been  moved  to  Winston-Salem. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  some  sort  of 
mlxup  in  transmission  of  Arnold  Pal- 
mers telegram.  For  whatever  reason,  it 
arrived  several  days  late.  Otherwise,  I 
would  have  incorporated  it  in  my  re- 
marks at  the  time  on  the  Senate  floor 

Nevertheless,  what  he  had  to  say  yet 
deserves  to  become  a  part  of  the  Record, 
because  Arnold  Palmer  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  rightly  so,  about  the  adverse 
effect  the  FTC's  proposed  standards  rule 
could  have  on  sports. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  FTC's  staff  re- 
port on  standards  and  certification  did 
not  even  consider  the  effect  of  the  rule 
on  sports.  But  if  those  PTC  rules  should 
be  adopted,  the  standards  for  sports 
equipment— indeed,  the  very  rules  that 
govern  how  sports  events  are  played— 
would  be  subjected  to  FTC  scrutiny.  That 
makes  no  sense  at  aU.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  doubt  very  seriously  that  anyone  has 
imagined  that  the  day  would  ever  come 


when  a  Federal  bureaucracy  would  pre- 
sume to  set  standards  for  sports.  There  is 
no  limit  to  a  Federal  bureaucracy's  esti- 
mation of  its  own  competence. 

So,  Mr.  President,  just  for  the  record, 
I  want  Arnold  Palmer's  comments,  con- 
veyed to  me  by  telegram  on  February  7, 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Telegram] 

YouNcsTOWN.  Pa., 

February  7,  1980. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jesse:  I  know  you  understand  that 
the  PTC's  proposed  rule  on  standards  and 
certification  would  affect  the  United  States 
Golf  Association  Rules  of  Golf  on  golf  balls 
and  clubs  and,  ultimately,  how  the  game  It- 
self Is  played.  It  would  also  affect  standards 
for  athletic  equipment  set  by  other  amateur 
sports  rule  making  bodies,  please  support 
keeping  section  8  In  the  Senate  bill  1991  and 
oppose  efforts  under  way  to  remove  It  from 
the  bUl. 

Sincerely, 

Aknolo  Palmer. 


RIGHT  TO  WORK  A  FUNDAMENTAL 
RIGHT?  THE  IRS  CLAIMS  IT  IS  NOT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  best  comments  of  our  time,  about  the 
events  of  our  time,  is  offered  regularly  by 
mv  longtime  friend.  Jack  Kilpatrick, 
whose  syndicated  columns  appear  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Two  or  three  weeks  back.  Jack  Kil- 
patrick took  note  of  what  he  correctly 
described  as  a  vendetta  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  against  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Foundation.  This  partic- 
ular Kilpatrick  colunm,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  February  9, 
merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  Congress,  both  House 
and  Senate. 

In  1977,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
revoked  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Legal  Founda- 
tion. The  theory  of  the  IRS  In  so  doing 
was  that  the  right  to  work  is  not  a  hu- 
man or  civil  right  secured  by  the  law. 

The  f  oimdation  naturally  took  the  IRS 
to  court  in  an  effort  to  preserve  its  tax- 
exempt  status. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North 
Carolina.  The  presiding  judge,  the 
Honorable  Franklin  Dupree,  ruled  that  a 
man's  right  to  work  is  "liberty's  comer- 
stone,"  and  thus  upheld  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  foundation. 

This  case,  fortunately,  had  a  happy 
ending.  But  the  IRS  position  raises  seri- 
ous questions:  What  could  have  pro- 
voked the  IRS  to  revoke  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  foundation  in  the  first 
place?  And  where  did  the  IRS  come  up 
with  the  notion  that  the  right  to  work  Is 
not  a  fundamental  human  right? 

So  that  Senators  and  others  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  thoughts 
on  these  important  questions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  7,   1980] 
A  Vendetta  bt  the  IRS 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

In  a  free  society,  where  theoretically  the 
people  are  masters  and  government  Is  their 
servant,  agencies  cf  government  ought  not 
to  engage  In  vendettas.  But  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  been  waging  one,  and 
thereby  hangs  this  tale. 

Twelve  years  ago  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  deeply  concerned  at  the  abuse  of 
an  individual  worker's  rights  by  the  excess 
of  trade  unionism,  created  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Legal  Foundation.  Thanks  to 
aggressive  leadership  and  a  popular  cause, 
the  foundation  scon  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  redoubtable  defender  of  the  little  guy— 
the  worker  who  get  ground  down  by  the 
union  shop. 

The  foundation  went  to  court  in  behalf  of 
a  teacher  in  Michigan,  a  telephone  worker 
In  Maryland.  It  fought  legal  battles  for  air- 
line employees  in  Callfcrnia  and  college  pro- 
fessors in  Michigan.  Its  clients  came  to  in- 
clude truck  drivers,  electricians  and  con- 
struction workers.  These  were  people  whose 
elementary  right  to  work  was  imperiled  by 
the  brute  power  of  Big  Unionism.  And  little 
by  little,  the  foundation  racked  up  an  Im- 
pressive string  of  victories. 

As  you  can  Imagine,  these  successive  gnat- 
stings  eventually  began  to  penetrate  the 
elephant  hide  of  the  APL-CIO.  The  founda- 
tion operates  on  a  total  budget  of  $3.6  mil- 
lion a  year:  it  has  only  14  full-time  staff  at- 
torneys. There  Is  no  way  even  to  estimate 
the  combined  resources  of  the  great  unions, 
but  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  very  small 
David  and  a  very  large  Goliath.  And  Goliath 
began  to  get  mad. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  giants  of  orga- 
nized labor  waxed  wroth,  and  being  wroth, 
they  conveyed  their  displeasure  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  The  giants  of  labor 
complained  that  they  were  being  imperti- 
nently trod  upon  by  this  pesky  outfit,  and 
they  demanded  that  the  IRS  put  an  end  to 
It.  Specifically,  they  demanded  that  the  IBS 
revoke  the  foundation's  certificate  of  tax 
exemption. 

In  the  field  of  private  philanthropy,  such 
a  certificate  is  more  precious  than  diamonds. 
It  is  the  absolutely  essential  condition  for 
survival.  Without  an  exemption  under  Sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  of  the  Tax  Code,  contribu- 
tions swiftly  diminished  from  a  flood  to  a 
trickle. 

In  1977,  out  of  the  clear  sky,  the  IRS  sud- 
denly, inexplicably  revoked  the  foundation's 
certificate — a  certificate  that  had  been  ef- 
fective since  1968.  The  IRS  said  the  original 
exemption  had  been  granted  in  "error."  In 
the  government's  view,  little  David  never 
had  been  entitled  to  exemption  in  the  first 
place. 

Why  was  this?  Under  IRS  regulations,  a 
foundation  is  entitled  to  exemption  if  it  pro- 
motes social  welfare  by  defending  "human 
and  civil  rights  secured  by  the  law."  The 
IRS  astonishingly  took  the  view  that  a  right 
to  work  Is  not  a  human  or  civil  right  seciu'ed 
by  law.  Yes,  admitted  the  IRS,  the  individual 
worker  may  have  certain  statutory  rights, 
but  he  has  no  "fundamental"  right  that 
might  be  deemed  essential  to  the  orderly 
pursuit  of  happinefs  by  free  men.  There- 
fore, exemption  denied. 

The  foundation  challenged  this  tyranni- 
cal decree  in  court  and  on  Dec.  21  won  a 
resounding  victory.  A  text  of  the  opinion  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  P.  T.  Dupree  Jr.  of  North 
Carolina  has  just  come  to  hand.  He  ruled  in 
the  foundation's  favor  on  every  essential 
point.  A  man's  right  to  work,  said  Judge 
Dupree,  is  "liberty's  cornerstone."  Indeed, 
"the  courts  have  rarely  articulated  a  funda- 
mental right  with  more  sweeping  eloquence 
and  affection  than  they  have  the  right  to 
work."  And  the  right  is  most  certainly  a  right 
"secured  by  law." 

The  IRS  has  not  decided  whether  to  Kp- 
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peal  the  Dupree  decision.  The  probabilities 
are  strong  that  the  decree  will  be  left  to 
stand.  But  we  still  ought  to  inquire  what 
motive  of  vendetta  led  the  IRS  to  undertake 
this  costly  harassment,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
flect anew  upon  a  dictum  from  John  Mar- 
shall. It  provides  a  moral  to  this  tale:  The 
power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy. 
This  la  what  the  IRS  set  out  to  do  to  the 
Right  to  Work  Legal  Foundation.  Little  fel- 
lows across  the  land  may  be  grateful  that 
the  effort  failed. 


DEDICATED  YOUTH  FROM  22 
STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA.  PLEDGE  100  PERCENT 
VOTING  RECORD  in  1980 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, in  our  capital  city,  the  filth  an- 
nual session  of  Convention  II  was  held. 
Approximately  180  delegates  from  the 
high  schools  of  22  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  participated  from  Febru- 
ary 13  through  February  16. 

The  Founders  Committee  of  Conven- 
tion II,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  a 
program  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  one  of  the  greatest 
documents  in  history.  The  threefold  pur- 
pose of  Convention  n  is  to  help  focus 
attention  on  the  Constitution,  to  inten- 
sify America's  understanding  of  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  Constitution,  and  to 
teach  America's  youth  of  the  strength 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  rights  of  man 
and  women. 

Convention  n  is  the  earliest  ongoing 
national  privately  sponsored  program 
designed  to  commemorate  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution  in  1987.  Conven- 
tion n  is  presently  40  percent  towEird 
the  goal  of  having  every  State  repre- 
sented at  the  annual  session  before  1987. 
I  invite  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  this 
exciting  effort. 

This  past  Friday,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  young  men  and  wom- 
en and  set  forth  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  We  met  in  room  1  of  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Building.  Those  youth 
present  voted  100  percent  to  vote  this 
coming  November.  They  publicly  afllrmed 
their  commitment  to  cast  the  ballot  in 
1980  and  subsequent  elections.  My  hope 
for  the  near  future,  is  that  80  percent  of 
all  eligible  citizens,  fulfill  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  keynote  address  to  the 
Fifth  Annual  Convention  n.  at  the  open- 
ing session  on  February  13.  by  Peter 
Peinman,  an  advisor  to  Convention  II, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keynote  Address 

Fellow  Americans,  welcome  to  the  fifth  an- 
nual mock  constitutional  convention. 

We  call  this  assembly  a  "Mock"  convention 
because  the  amendments  you  pass  have  no 
legal  standing.  No  police  department  will  ar- 
rest, no  Judiciary  will  try  any  violators,  and 
the  American  people,  yearning  for  leadership, 
will  not  rally  behind  your  dreams. 

Not  yet. 

But  the  amendments  you  pass  may  one 
day  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  dreams, 
hopes,  goals,  desires,  and  ambitions  which 
you  bring  to  this  convention  can  be  brought 
to  the  political  process  of  other  assemblies. 
We  meet  here  today  not  in  idle  gesture  of 
meaningless  debate  but  in  bold  affirmation  of 
the  potential  of  America,  the  wlUlngness  of 


America  to  see  the  future  and  to  change  to 
make  it  a  better  futiire. 

The  Founding  Fathers  conceived  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  living  docunsent,  one  not 
bounded  by  time  or  space  to  a  rigid  set  of 
circumstances.  They  recognized  that  the  de- 
tails of  life,  of  power,  and  political  decision 
making  would  change— that  no  Ironclad  set 
of  rules  could  work  at  all  times  under  all 
conditions.  They  knew  the  folly  of  thinking 
that  life  could  be  frozen  In  time  or  that 
the  particulars  of  the  moment  could  be  en- 
bronzed  as  eternal  truth. 

With  wisdom  and  Insight  and  genius  the 
Founding  Fathers  created  a  standard  for 
freedom,  a  document  that  allowed  for 
change.  Built  in  to  the  constitution  Itself 
are  the  means  to  change.  Not  thru  violence 
or  revolt,  but  thru  peaceful  assembly  of  in- 
volved citizens. 

To  close  one's  mind  to  change  is  to  close 
it  to  one's  constitutional  obligations  and 
responsibilities. 

Look  around  the  world. 

See  how  the  Dictatorial  societies  mouth 
the  words  of  Freedom  and  Change  while 
denying  Change  and  suppressing  Freedom. 
See  how  they  violate  the  very  principles  and 
rights  they  pretend  to  uphold,  how  they  draw 
down  the  iron  curtain  on  those  who  seek 
to  monitor  compliance  with  international 
treaties  on  human  rights. 

Then  look  homeward. 

The  American  way  of  life  is  strong.  It  em- 
braces Freedom  instead  of  fearing  it.  It  ex- 
pects Change  instead  of  resisting  it.  Its  Con- 
stitution was  created  as  an  evolving  docu- 
ment able  to  cope  with  tremendous  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  centuries  of  our 
Nationhood : 

Where  once  America  was  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  Atlantic,  it 
now  transcends  a  continent. 

Where  once  the  majority  of  the  people 
worked  the  land  now  a  small  percentage  can 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

Where  once  Journeys  across  the  ocean  to 
America  were  test  of  courage  and  stanuna 
we  now  walk  the  moon  and  prepare  for 
flights  in  space. 

In  technology,  economy,  societal  relations, 
and  racial  mix,  America  has  been  a  land  of 
change. 

And  still  the  Constitution  rules. 

Not  eroded  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Not  like  an  ancient  relic  cast  in  stone. 

But  strong  and  alive.  A  vibrant  document 
constantly  renewed  by  the  people  it  serves. 

But  let  us  clearly  recognize  what  kinds  of 
changes  should  be  considered.  We  have  al- 
ready changed  the  means  of  electing  Sena- 
tors, we  have  lowered  the  voting  age,  we  have 
extended  the  vote  to  women  .  .  .  and  In  none 
of  these  have  we  attacked  or  rejected  the 
American  way  of  life. 

What  is  this  American  way  of  life  which 
proposed  amendments  should  not  attack  or 
reject?  What  is  this  way  of  life  which  has 
persisted  thru  200  years  of  political,  social, 
economic,  and  technological  change? 

The  answer  comes  clearly  from  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  our  country,  America  was  born 
with  the  idea  of  the  infaienable  right  of  a 
person  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  happiness  and  fulfillment.  So 
strong  is  this  dream  that  even  though  some 
amongst  us  no  longer  believe  it,  people  from 
other  countries  come  here  to  seek  it,  and 
Americans  who  feel  excluded  from  it  con- 
tinue to  hoi>e  and  seek  and  strive  for  it.  The 
Amendments  already  passed  bring  the  dream 
closer: 

So  if  the  definition  of  "person"  is  changed 
from  white  male  to  include  all  colors,  18  year 
olds,  and  females,  then  the  American  way  of 
life  is  not  rejected  but  extended. 

If  the  means  of  power  which  can  be  used 
to  restrict  liberty  grow  and  new  checks  and 
balances  are  created  then  the  American  way 
of  life  is  not  attacked  but  renewed. 

If  changes  in  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions curtail  opportunities  available  to  Indi- 
viduals and  new  outlooks  are  needed  then 


the  American  way  of  life  Is  not  abandoned 
but  perfected. 

The  responsibility  to  keep  the  American 
dream  alive  rests  with  all  of  us. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  crystal  clear 
on  our  obligations  as  Americans. 

That  duty  is  upon  "we  the  people." 

And  now  it  is  your  turn. 

Your  turn  to  abandon  obsolete  roads,  to 
clear  and  repair  damaged  roads,  to  build  new 
roads.  To  bring  your  perspectives  and  In- 
sights to  the  goal  of  malting  America  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

We  know  that  some  people  have  given  op: 
that  some  are  overwhelmed  by  the  world 
around  them;  that  political  i^athy  grows; 
that  some  feel  totally  removed  from  their 
representative  government. 

Out  of  these  negatives  comes  your  chal- 
lenge : 

How  do  we  define  the  American  dream  in 
todays  life? 

How  do  we  adjust  the  frontier  spirit  to 
the  urban  metropolitan  way  of  life? 

How  do  we  redefine  Individualism  in  a 
time  of  interdependence? 

How  do  we  provide  opportunity  when  there 
are  no  more  territories  to  settle  and  working 
the  land  Is  no  longer  the  primary  way  of 
life? 

How  do  we  define  a  fuU  life  when  people 
live  longer  and  in  better  health  than  evw 
before? 

How  do  we  define  a  full  life  when  people 
consequence  of  an  act  may  not  be  known 
for  generations? 

How  do  we  define  humanity  when  we  have 
the  power  to  create  and  destroy  life? 

Delegates  of  Convention  n,  as  you  accept 
the  duty  put  upon  you  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  we  say  welcome,  welcome  to  democ- 
racy, welcome  to  a  Ufetlme  of  sweat  and  hard 
work  to  create  a  better  way  of  life.  The  op- 
portunity Is  enormous.  Your  ability  great. 
We  build  on  the  glory  of  the  past  and  know 
that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  We  can  meet 
any  challenge.  Succeed  at  any  goal. 

Fellow  Americans,  I  salute  you  and  the 
future  ahead  of  us. 


JEWISH  LEADERSHIP  PRESSES 
FOR  RATIFICAIION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
horrors  and  excesses  of  the  holocaust 
overwhelmed  nations  of  the  world  with 
the  need  to  act.  Thus,  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted  the  Genocide  Convention, 
a  convention  which  we  have  yet  to  ratify. 
We  cannot  permit  the  flow  of  years  to 
soothe  our  repulsion  and  sedate  our 
moral  outrage.  Earlier  this  week  a  task 
force  of  Jewish  leaders  and  holocaust 
survivors  visited  Washington  to  voice 
their  concern.  They  represented  the  Si- 
mon Wiesenthal  Center  for  Holocaust 
Studies  and  the  Jewish  Federation  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 

Their  plea  is  simple.  They  ask  that  we 
keep  the  sins  of  the  past  etched  in  our 
conscience;  they  implore  that  we  keep 
our  eyes  focused  on  the  present ;  and  they 
demand  that  we  remain  aware  of  the  ixw- 
sibilities  of  the  future. 

Their  immediate  attention  focuses  on 
the  beleagured  people  of  Indochina. 
Since  last  year  when  the  desparate  prob- 
lems of  these  people  began  to  cwne  to 
the  public's  attention,  they  have  fought 
for  action  on  their  behalf.  They  dealt 
with  the  displaced  boat  people  in  a  direct 
and  tangible  measures.  Through  a  coali- 
tion of  Jewish  groups  they  provided  food, 
clothing  and  housing  to  nearly  300  boat 
people.  Their  program  which  makes  a 
commitment  to  resettle  these  uprooted 
people  has  served  as  a  model  for  similar 
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community  action  across  the  Nation.  In 
addition,  the  Jewish  Federation  recently 
made  a  special  allocation  of  $10,000 
for  Cambodian  relief.  Finally,  the  Wies- 
enthal  Center  in  an  effort  to  increase 
public  awareness  has  designed  an  out- 
reach program  dealing  with  the  immi- 
nent dangers  of  the  Cambodian  situation. 

Their  mission  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
rallying  point  for  the  community  at  large 
and  for  this  Senate  in  particular.  Their 
mission  is  a  statement  to  all  that  they, 
as  a  people  who  survived  the  holocaust, 
will  not  stand  idly  by  while  another  peo- 
ple are  subjected  to  an  assault  upon  their 
Uves  and  dignity. 

The  Jewish  task  force  is  not  composed 
of  retrospective  men  and  women.  They 
acknowledge  that  the  past  is  buried  and 
cannot  be  undone.  However,  they  do  wish 
to  tame  the  cruelty  of  present  events  and 
to  project  their  vision  of  a  more  just  fu- 
ture. As  one  small  step  toward  those 
ends,  let  us  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  by  unanimous 
consent  a  list  of  the  task  force  member- 
ship be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Task  Force  Membership 
mission  spokesmen 

Rabbi  Marvin  Hler.  Dean,  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity of  L.A.,  Simon  Wlesenthal  Center  for 
Holocaust  Studies;  Member  Advisory  Board 
President's  Commission  on  the  Holocaust. 

Osias  Goren,  Vice-President.  Jewish  Fed- 
eration Council.  Western  Region  Chairman, 
United  Jewish  Appeal. 

MISSION    MEMBERS 

Roland  E.  Arnall,  President  REA  Com- 
panies; Co-Chalrman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Simon  Wlesenthal  Center  For 
Holocaust  Studies. 

William  Belzberg,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Par  West  Finance  Corp.;  Member,  Board  of 
Trustees  Simon  Wlesenthal  Center  For  Holo- 
caust Studies. 

Alan  I.  Casden.  Chief  Operation  Officer 
Mayer  Group,  Inc.;  Member  of  Board  of 
Trustees  Simon  Wlesenthal  Center  For  Holo- 
caust Studies. 

Mrs.  Esther  Cohen.  Chairwoman  Simon 
Wlesenthal  Center  For  Holocaust  Studies; 
Member  of  Board  of  Trustees  Simon  Wlesen- 
thal Center. 

Rabbi  Abraham  Cooper.  Assistant  to  the 
Dean,  Simon   Wlesenthal  Center. 

Alex  Pahn.  Executive  Board  of  Sacramento 
Jewish  Federation;  past  Chairman  Sacra- 
mento Jewish  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Roberta  Fahn-Relsman.  Staff.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council. 

Mrs.   Shirley   Fahn.   Member   of   National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  Hadassah. 
Eliot  Feldman.  Attorney. 
Renee  Firestone,  Survivor.  Volunteer  Wles- 
enthal Outreach  Program. 

Ira  Handelman.  Young  Israel. 
Jana  Kohl.  Simon  Wlesenthal  Center  for 
Holocaust  Studies. 

Mr.  Gerald  Nelter,  Attorney;  Chairman  of 
the  Boat  People  Committee  of  Temple  Valley 
Beth  Shalom. 

Nell  Relsner,  Public  Relations.  Jewish  Fed- 
eration Council. 

Mr.   Howard   Smith.   Corporation    Council 
of  United  Way;  Chairman  of  the  Community 
Relations    Councils    Outreach    Committee 
Vice-chairman    of    American    Jewish    Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Kate  Stem,  Commissioner  Los  Angeles 
County's  Human  Relations  Commission.  p*st 
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Vlce-Chalrman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Commu- 
nity Relations  Council. 

Daryl  Temkln,  Simon  Wlesenthal  Out- 
reach Assistant. 

Mrs.  Barbl  Weinberg,  Vlce-Chalrwoman  of 
the  LA.  Community  Relations  Council; 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  ihe 
Joint  Distribution  Committee. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  21,  1980.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  22, 
1980,  received  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1980,  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mes-ages  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  were  communicated  to  the 

Senate    by    Mr.    Chirdon,    one    of    his 

secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OP  BUILDING  SCIENCES- 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  173 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
wliich  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  1979  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences  as  required  by  section 
809  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

JiMHY  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  26.  1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act  and 
joint  resolution: 

On  February  21.  1980: 
S.J.  Res.  108:  Joint  resolution  to  vali- 
date the  effectiveness  of  certain  plans  for  the 
use  or  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  Judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  or 
groups. 

On  February  25,  1980: 
S.  1462.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938. 
relating  to  war  risk  insurance. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE   RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  21,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  February  22,  1980 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1156)  to 
amend  and  reauthorize  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  with  amendments  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  3789)  to 
amend  section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  reported  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5235)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  certain  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  uniformed  services. 

ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roclo 
Edmondson;  and 

H.R.  3757.  An  act  to  establish  the  Channel 
Island.s  National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  DeConcini)  . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:03  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed,  with- 
out amendment,  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  43)  to  proclaim  March  21, 1980, 
"National  Energy  Education  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6374)  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
present  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  a 
specially  struck  gold  medal  to  Ambassa- 
dor Kenneth  Taylor. 


At  10:54  a.m.,  a  message  frran  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  442)  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  June  22,  1980,  as 
'  National  Athletic  Boosters  Week,"  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


At  2 :  46  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution, without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  request  the  United  Nations 
to  establish  an  international  presence  In  the 
refugee  encampments  on  the  border  between 
Thailand  and  Kampuchea,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1950)  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  lands  in  the 
city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  109)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  November  16,  1979,  as 
"American  Enterprise  Day,"  with  amend- 
ments in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  i>assed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3996.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Shlv- 
wlts,  Kanosh,  Koodsharem,  and  Indian  Peaks 
Bands  of  Palute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with 
respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Palute 
Indians  of  Utah  to  restore  or  confirm,  the 
Federal  trust  relationship  and  to  restore  to 
members  of  such  bands  those  Federal  serv- 
ices and  benefits  furnished  to  American 
Indian  tribes  by  reason  of  such  trust  rela- 
tionship, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  designation  of  Friday,  March  7,  1980,  as 
"Teacher  Day,  United  States  of  America." 


HOUSE    BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3789.  An  act  to  amend  section  16(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  providing  for  a  Great 
Plains  conservation  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

H.J.  Res.  4^2.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  June  22.  1980,  as 
"National  Athletic  Boosters  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE   BILL   AND  JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
ordered  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  4996.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Shlv- 
wlts.  Kanosh,  Koosharem,  and  Indian  Peaks 
Bands  of  Palute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with 
respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Palute 
Indians  of  Utah  to  restore  or  confirm,  the 
Federal  trust  relationship  and  to  restore  to 
members  of  such  bands  those  Federal  serv- 
ices and  benefits  furnished  to  American 
Indian  tribes  by  reason  of  such  trust  rela- 
tionship, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  267.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  designation  of  Friday.  March  7,  1980,  as 
"Teacher   Day,   United   States   of   America" 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  February  22,  1980,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roclo 
Edmondson. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  21,  1980,  the  follow- 
ing reports  were  submitted  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1980: 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  committee  of 
conference,  submitted  a  report  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (8.  643) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  admis- 
sion of  refugees,  to  amend  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  establish  a 
more  uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  refugees,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-590). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.  2269.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
(Rept.  No.  96-591). 


EXECXmVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EXON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  Robert  Harry  Splro.  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
following  nominations:  Maj.  Gen.  Mau- 
rice Hall,  U.S.  Army  (age  56) ,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general  as  commanding  general, 
6th  United  States  Army;  Lt.  Gen.  Sid- 
ney Bryan  Berry,  U.S.  Army  (age  53) ,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  that 
grade.  Maj.  Gen.  Willard  Warren  Scott, 
U.S.  Army  (age  53),  to  be  lieutenant 
general,  as  commanding  general,  V 
Corps,  United  States  Army  Europe;  in 
the  Regular  Army,  there  are  32  appoint- 
ments (25  to  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral; and  7  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general)  (list  beginning  with  Robert  J. 
Lunn) ;  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  there  are  37 
tempdrary  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  (list  beginning  with  John 
C.  McArthur) ;  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
there  are  5  temporary  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  (list  be- 
ginning with  James  L.  Day) .  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  EXON.  In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  359  appointments  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  to  the  grade  of  major  and  be- 
low (list  beginning  with  Michael  H.  Ad- 
kinson) ;  in  the  Navy,  there  are  863  tem- 
porary promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant ccMnmander  (list  beginning  with 
Thomas  J.  Allred),  and  162  temporary 
and  permanent  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  commander  and  below  (list  beginning 
with  Larry  Abramowitz) ;  and  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  there  are  1,734  tem- 
porary and  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begin- 
ning with  Darwin  G.  Abby).  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 


on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  appeared  in  the  Record 
of  January  30  and  February  18.  1980.  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Helms)  : 

S.  2326.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  113  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  place  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution  at  Butner, 
North  Carolina  entirely  within  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPF   (by  request) : 

S.  2327.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
employees  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration be  entitled  to  pay  and  benefits  simi- 
lar to  pay  and  benefits  granted  to  members 
of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  under  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  janitorial,  trash  removal,  and  slmllAr 
building  services,  and  protective  service  In 
federally  owned  and  leased  properties  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  (by  request) : 

S.  2329.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  conservation,  exploration,  development, 
and  use  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  and 
naval  oil  shale  reserves,  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  iNOtJTE)  : 

S.  2330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  confiden- 
tial treatment  of  medical  peer  review  and 
quality  assurance  documents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

S.  2331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  Umltatlona 
imposed  on  excess  profits  arising  from  any 
contract  with  any  military  department  of 
the  United  States  for  the  construction  or 
manufacture  of  all  or  part  of  any  complete 
aircraft  or  any  contract  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  construction  or  manu- 
facture of  all  or  part  of  any  complete  naval 
vessel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2332.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  BSiergy  for  civilian 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   HART    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Thttrmono)  (by  request) : 

S.  2333.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2334.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  clerk 
of  each  United  States  district  court  and 
United  States  bankruptcy  court  shall  reside 
In  the  district  for  which  he  Is  appointed,  or 
within  20  miles  of  his  official  station;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Ur.  BOREN: 

S.  2335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powetplant 
and  Indtistrlal  Fuel  Use  Act  to  provide  ex- 
tend provisions  relating  to  natural  gas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
aoiirces. 

S.  2336.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  re- 
lating to  electric  utility  compliance  options: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Javtts,  Mr.  Cranston,  B4r.  WnxiAMS, 
Mr.    Stafford,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
RxEGLE,  Mr.  KzNNEDT,  Mr.  pELi.,  and 
Mr.  Metzenbaxtm)  : 
S.  2337.  A  bill  to  extend  for  three  addi- 
tional fiscal  years  the  authorization  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  2338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  certain  disposable  glass 
hypodermic  syringes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 

Tboncas,  Mr.  Oarn.  Mr.  Inottte,  and 

Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  2339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 

Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the  Bank  to 

engage  in  the  use  of  extraordinary  measures 

of  export  finance  to  counter  and  ultimately 

discourage  the  use  of  such  measures  by  other 

major  trading  countries;   to  the  Committee 

on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1968,  with  respect  to  export  financing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  (by  request) : 
S.  2341.  A  bill  to  authorize  apnroprlatlons 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  procrams  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Dolores 
River,  Colorado,  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
8.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Gunni- 
son River,  Colorado,  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  En- 
campment River,  Colorado,  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural.  Resources. 

S.  2345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Bru- 
neau  River,  Idaho,  as  a  component  of  the 
National  wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Priest 
River,  Idaho,  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Svstem;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enerev  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  bv  designating  the  Owvhee 
River.  Idaho  and  Oreeon.  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Svstem- 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  2348  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  bv  designating  the  Tou- 
l^'"^*  .?"*'■■  California,  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Svstem- 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  2349.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  North 


Umpqua  River,  Colorado,  as  a  study  river  for 
potential  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
Systems  Act  by  designating  the  Natchez 
Trace  Trail  located  in  the  States  of  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Trails  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
Systems  Act  by  designating  the  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  located  in  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Trails  System;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (by  request)  : 
S.  2352.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.J.  Res.   148.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
March    1,    1981,   through   March   7.    1981,   as 
"National  Weights  and  Measures  Week";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sten- 

Nis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 

Tower,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Levin, 

Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Harry  F. 

Byrd.  Jr..  Mr.  Warner,  Mr,  Culver. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 

Jepsen.  Mr.  ExoN.  and  Mr.  Morgan)  : 
S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S.  Carl 
Vinson.  March  15.  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Helms)  : 

S.  2326.  A  bill  to  amend  section  113  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  place  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution  at 
Butner,  N.C.,  entirely  within  the  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  section 
113  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
place  the  Federal  Correctional  Institu- 
tion at  Butner.  N.C..  entirely  within  the 
eastern  district  of  North  Carolina. 

Title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
113  sets  out  the  jurisdictional  boundaries 
for  the  middle  and  eastern  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  North  Carolina.  Durham  County 
falls  within  the  middle  district  (28  U.S.C. 
113(b));  Granville  County  falls  within 
the  eastern  district  (28  U.S.C.  113(a)). 
The  line  dividing  Durham  and  Granville 
Counties — and,  therefore,  the  middle  and 
eastern  districts — also  divides  the  Fed- 
eral Correctional  Institution  at  But- 
ner. N.C..  into  two  segments.  As  a  result, 
approximately  one-half  of  the  institu- 
tion is  located,  for  jurisdictional  pur- 
poses, within  the  middle  district;  the  re- 
maining one-half  lies  within  the  eastern 
district. 

Such  a  jurisdictional  division  raises 
potentially  serious  problems  particularly 
with  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions  and 
habeas  corpus  actions.  For  example,  the 
site  of  a  criminal  violation  may  be  hard 
to  determine  and  challenges  may  be 
raised  to  the  court's  jurisdiction  depend- 
ing on  the  reliability  of  the  surveyor's 
line  or  a  few  feet  disagreement  as  to 
where  events   occurred.  Prisoner  suits 


concerning  conditions  may  shift  from 
district  to  district,  as  an  inmate  moves 
about  within  the  institution.  Finally, 
conflicting  rulings  about  running  the 
institution  may  issue  from  the  two 
courts. 

The  legislative  proposal  transmitted 
herewith  would  resolve  this  problem  by 
amending  28  U.S.C.  113  to  include  the 
Butner  facility  in  its  entirety  within  the 
eastern  district  of  North  Carolina  and 
exclude  it  from  the  middle  district. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  accept  the  sup- 
port and  cosponsorship  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Senators  Morgan  and  Helms.  The 
administration  also  supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 2326 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 113(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"The  Eastern  District  also  includes  that 
portion  of  Durham  County  encompassing  the 
federal  property  of  the  Federal  Correctional 
Institution,  Butner,  North  Carolina." 

Sec.  2.  Section  113(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding,  after  the 
word  "Durham",  the  following:  "(excluding 
that  portion  of  Durham  County  encompass- 
ing the  Federal  Correctional  Institution. 
Butner,  North  Carolina) ".» 
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By  Mr.  RIBICOPF  (by  request) : 
S.  2328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  janitorial,  trash 
removal,  and  simUar  building  services, 
and  protective  service  in  federally  owned 
and  leased  properties  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  janitorial,  trash  removal, 
and  similar  building  services,  and  pro- 
tective service  in  federally  owned  and 
leased  properties  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years. 

Under  present  law,  GSA  is  limited  to 
1-year  contracting  authority  for  these 
types  of  services,  and  thus  is  limited 
from  obtaining  the  potential  benefits 
and  savings  from  multiyear  service  con- 
tracts. The  proposal  would  limit  the  con- 
tract period  for  3  years. 

The  GSA  Administrator  advises  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a  1978 
report,  stated  that  the  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  authorizing  general 
multiyear  contracting  authority  for  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  authority  would  in- 
crease productivity  through  continuity 
of  contractors  and  also  reduce  adminis- 
trative costs  by  limiting  the  repetition  of 
awarding  contracts  from  annually  to 
once  every  3  years. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  and  the  accompanying  letter 
of  explanation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2328 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 210(a) (14)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  490(a)  (14)),  Is  further 
amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
words  "In  such  buildings  which  are  fed- 
'  ;  •^■'  ■•  in  <-u*->r,ectirn  (14)  and  Insert- 
ing the  following  In  lieu  thereof;  ",  for 
j::ailui'ial,  irash  removal,  and  similar  serv- 
ices, and  for  protective  services  In  federally 
owned  and  leased  properties :  Provided,  That 
the  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits  applicable 
to  contracts  for  such  services  shall  be  subject 
to  revision  annually  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations and  procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Labor." 

General  Services  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  20,  19S0. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  committee  is 
a  draft  bill  prepared  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  "To  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  Janitorial,  trash  removal, 
and  similar  building  services,  and  protective 
service  in  federally  owned  and  leased  prop- 
erties for  periods  not  to  exceed  three  years, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Under  present  law,  GSA  is  limited  to  one- 
year  contracting  authority  for  Janitorial, 
trash  removal,  and  similar  building  services, 
and  protective  service.  The  similar  services 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  insect  and 
rodent  extermination,  window  washing,  ref- 
use collection  and  disposal,  and  other  sanita- 
tion services.  This  limitation  precludes  GSA 
from  obtaining  maximum  potential  benefits 
and  savings  from  multiyear  service  contracts. 
This  oroDosal  would  extend  the  contract  pe- 
riod to  three  years.  GSA  currently  has  ap- 
proximately 1.500  Janitorial,  trash  removal, 
and  similar  building  service  contracts  and 
186  protective  service  contracts  with  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $70  million  in  building 
service  contracts  and  $40  million  in  protec- 
tive service  contracts.  This  proposal  will  save 
the  Federal  Government  money  in  two  pri- 
mary ways. 

First,  it  will  reduce  the  administrative 
costs  now  incurred  in  the  award  of  Jani- 
torial, trash  removal,  and  similar  building 
services,  and  protective  service  contracts. 
Under  the  present  statute,  the  procedure  for 
preparing  solicitations,  advertising  costs, 
evaluating  bids  or  offers,  and  awarding  con- 
tracts must  be  reneated  annually.  Simply  by 
limiting  the  repetition  of  this  procedure  to 
once  every  three  years,  the  Government  will 
save  an  estimated  $1.2  million  per  year,  for 
these  building  and  protective  services.  This 
represents  a  saving  of  $1,003,448  in  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits.  $121,400  In  nrlntin^  and 
mailing  costs  and  $15,000  in  equloment  costs. 

Second,  one-year  contracts  frequently  In- 
volve a  new  start  of  operations  each  year  by 
a  different  contractor.  The  need  to  recruit 
a  labor  force  and  establish  an  effective  or- 
ganization results  in  less  productiivty  for  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  contract  period.  A 
three-year  contract  would  enable  the  con- 
tractor to  intensify  the  training  of  employ- 
ees in  specialized  fields,  and  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  training,  and  also  the  cost  of  nec- 
essary equipment  and  supplies,  over  a  longer 
period.  The  assurance  of  a  longer  period  of 
employment  would  attract  more  responsible 


employees,  who  could  be  better  trained  and 
more  familiar  with  the  equipment  used.  This 
would  benefit  both  OSA,  through  better  per- 
formance under  the  contract,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  morale  of  the  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  In  a  low-mcome  classification.  All 
of  these  considerations  would  be  reflected  In 
lower  bid  prices  to  OSA.  Although  GSA  has 
had  no  direct  experience  with  a  standard 
three-year  contract  period  from  which  to 
collect  supporting  data  on  the  direct  savings 
to  be  realized,  both  Individual  contractors 
and  contractors'  associations  have  indicated 
the  Government  should  realize  as  much  as 
10  percent  lower  bids.  We  feel  that  10  per- 
cent is  probably  somewhat  excessive  for 
building  service  type  contracts.  However,  we 
do  feel  a  total  savings  in  this  area  of  $4 
million  per  annum  could  be  realized.  This 
estimate  Is  based  on  a  3  percent  savings  on 
only  those  contracts  which  would  lend  them- 
selves to  multiyear  contracting. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  this  bill  will 
neither  Increase  or  decrease  the  number  of 
contract  guards  or  cleaners,  etc.,  involved  In 
maintaining  Federal  facilities.  This  bill  will 
give  all  Federal  agencies  the  option  of  reduc- 
ing the  costs  of  providing  guard.  Janitorial 
and  other  services  where  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  dollar  savings  can  be  achieved. 
We  should  strive  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  Government  without 
impairing  the  quality  of  services  provided. 

It  Is  believed  that  longer  periods  will  yield 
lower  costs  and  that  significant  savings 
would  result  by  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal. Our  projection  is  that  these  savings 
will  amount  to  $65  mUllon  annually  or  a 
total  of  $15.6  million  over  the  three-year 
period. 

Additionally,  the  proposed  bill  will  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  presently  included  In 
section  210(a)  (14)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  490(a)  (14)),  restricting 
use  of  three-year  contracts  for  the  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  equipment 
in  buildings  to  those  which  are  federally 
owned.  A  substantial  portion  of  all  space  un- 
der GSA's  control  is  leased  for  terms  up  to 
twenty  years.  In  many  cases,  the  lease  pro- 
vides that  maintenance,  repair,  and  other 
services  be  performed  by  the  Government. 
We  know  of  no  basis  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween Government-owned-and-leased  facili- 
ties with  respect  to  multiyear  building  serv- 
ice contracts  and  extension  of  the  authority 
for  such  services  to  leased  buildings  wUl  re- 
sult in  additional  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment reported  in  1971  that  the  advantages  of 
multiyear  procurement  exceeded  its  disad- 
vantages. This  was  endorsed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  in  his 
Report  to  Congress  (PSAD-73-54)  dated  Jan- 
uary 10,  1978,  entitled  "Federal  Agencies 
Should  Be  Given  Multiyear  Contracting  Au- 
thority For  Supplies  And  Services."  Specifi- 
cally, the  Comptroller  General  stated  that 
the  Congress  should  enact  legislation  author- 
izing general  multiyear  contracting  author- 
ity for  Federal  agencies  and  provided  for  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to  de- 
velop appropriate  criteria  to  guide  the  agen- 
cies in  Its  use. 

For  reasons  stated  above,  prompt  and  fav- 
orable consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  Is  recommended. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration s  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Q.  Freeman  III. 

Administrator. % 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request)  • 
S.  2327.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
employees  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration be  entitled  to  pay  and  bene- 


fits similar  to  pay  and  benefits  granted 
to  members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  imder  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Justice  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide Senior  Executive  Service  benefits  to 
employees  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. The  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  excluded  DEA  employees  whose  po- 
sitions are  excluded  from  the  competi- 
tive service  under  section  201(a)(1)  of 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-503). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  from  Alan  A.  Parker, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  of  the  De^wirtment  of  Justice, 
and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  an  employee  serving  In  a 
position  which  would  be  a  Senior  Executive 
Service  position  but  for  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3132(a)  (2)  (11)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  rates  of  pay 
and  benefits  provided  under  the  foUowlng 
provisions  of  such  title : 

(1)  section  3396(c),  relating  to  sabbatical 
leave; 

(2)  section  4507,  relating  to  the  awarding 
of  ranks; 

(3)  subchapter  Vin  of  chapter  53,  relating 
to  pay  for  the  Senior  Elxecutive  Service; 

(4)  sections  5723  and  5752,  relating  to 
travel  and  transportation  expenses; 

(5)  section  6304(f),  relating  to  accrual  of 
annual  leave;  and 

(6)  section  8336(h) ,  relating  to  immediate 
retirement. 

(b)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  subsection  (a)  shall  conform 
to  the  extent  practicable  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment with  respect  to  the  application  of  such 
provisions  to  positions  in  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service. 

U.S.  De?artment  op  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  13, 1979. 
The  Vice  PREsroENT, 
U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Transmitted 
herewith  Is  a  draft  bill.  "To  provide  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  executive  per- 
sonnel the  same  compensation  and  ben^t 
entitlements  now  extended  to  like  positions 
covered  by  the  Senior  Executive  Service." 

As  a  result  of  exclusions  contained  in  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  employees  oc- 
cupying 16.  17  and  18  levels  of  the  General 
Schedule  or  Its  equivalent  are  precluded 
from  receiving  compensation  and  benefits 
afforded  similar  positions  In  the  Federal 
service  which  are  now  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES) 
as  defined  in  title  IV  of  Public  Law  95-464. 
In  addition,  provisions  of  Public  Law  94-503, 
Section  201(a)  (1)  place  these  DEA  positions 
in  the  excepted  service  and  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  appoint  and  remove  em- 
ployees in  these  positions.  These  combined 
exclusions  and  provisions  result  In  an  un- 
fair Impact  on  this  category  of  DEA  posi- 
tions In  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  pay 
and  benefit  provisions  provided  under  title 
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IV  of  PubUc  Law  95-454  whUe  at  the  same 
time  being  Included  under  the  uncertainty 
of  tenure  provisions  of  Public  Law  94-503. 

To  provide  for  consistency  between  the 
above  existing  legislation  and  equity  with 
respect  to  compensation  and  benefit  entitle- 
ments of  DEA  executive  personnel,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  conveys  to  the  Administra- 
tor, DEA,  the  necessary  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  flu  essential  executive  positions 
within  DEA  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  94-503,  Section  201  (a)  ( 1 ) ,  and 
affords  these  positions  the  same  compen- 
sation and  benefit  entitlements  now  extended 
to  like  positions  covered  by  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service.  The  draft  bill  would  require 
DEA  to  administer  SES-type  pay  rates  and 
benefits  In  conformance  with  applicable  SES 
regulations  and  guidance  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel   Management. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  proposal  re- 
ceive prompt  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  A.  Pabker, 
Assistant  Attorney  General.^ 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)    (by  request) : 

S.  2329.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  conservation,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  use  of  naval  petroleum 
reserves  and  naval  oil  shale  reserves,  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  conser- 
vation, exploration,  development,  and 
use  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  and 
naval  oil  shale  reserves  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes.  With  the  understanding  that 
we.are  in  no  way  bound  by  the  programs 
or  funding  levels  appearing  in  this  bill, 
we  are  privileged  to  introduce  it  at  this 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  explaining  its  purpose 
and  a  letter  of  transmittal  amending 
the  original  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record  together  with  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2329 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
conservation,  exploration,  development,  and 
use  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  and 
the  naval  oil  shale  reserves  under  chapter 
641  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  sum 
of  $149,274,000.  of  which— 

(1)  $145,374,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves;  and 

(2)  $3.900000  shall  be  available  for  the 
naval  oil  shale  reserves. 

Sec  2.  There  is  authortzed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Energy  to  be 
available  no  earlier  than  October  i.  1981. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  naval  oil  shale  reserves. 


Depabtment  of  Encxgt, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  19, 1980. 

Hon.   WAI.TEB   P.    MOKDALE, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  Is  proposed 
legislation  "to  authorize  appropriations  for 
conservation,  exploration,  development,  and 
use  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  and  naval  oil 
shale  reserves  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal 
year  1982"  In  accordance  with  section  660 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act.  Section  1  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
$149,274,000  for  FY  1981  of  which  $145,374,- 
000  would  be  for  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  $3,900,000  would  be  for  the  naval 
oil  shale  reserves.  Section  2  requests  authori- 
zation of  those  appropriations  which  might 
be  necessary  for  FY  1982. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Ltnn  R.  Coleman, 
General  Counsel.^ 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye)  : 
S.  2330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  confi- 
dential treatment  of  medical  peer  review 
and  quality  assurance  documents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ENHANCING  PROFESSIONAL  REVIEW  IN  VETERANS 
HOSPITALITT  gY  PROTECTING  CONFIDENTIALITY 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud,  as  I  know  all  of  us  are,  of  the 
continuing  progress  being  made  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  health  care  serv- 
ices being  provided  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  veterans  of  our  Nation's  wars. 

In  particular,  during  the  past  several 
years,  the  VA  hospitals  have  made  great 
strides  toward  establishing  continuing 
professional  review  programs  designed  to 
continually  monitor  the  quality  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  care  and  services  provided 
to  hospitalized  veterans. 

The  effect  of  this  review  process  is 
substantial  improvement  in  timely  iden- 
tification and  correction  of  problems  in 
the  treatment  of  our  veterans. 

Essential  to  this  review  process  is  open, 
free  and  candid  discussion  by  those  in- 
volved. 

This  type  of  vitaUy  needed  review,  as 
long  as  it  is  confidential,  has  led  to  the 
frankest  of  peer  criticism  and,  in  many 
cases,  appropriate  modifications  in  medi- 
cal practice. 

Now  we  come  to  a  suit  filed  against  a 
VA  hospital  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  which  seeks  to  make  pub- 
lic much  of  the  specifics  and  nature  of 
that  candid  professional  review. 

The  effect  of  disclosure  would  clearly 
be  to  "chill"  and  constrain  physicians 
from  necessary  criticism  of  their  peers. 

The  alternative  to  washing  dirty  hnen 
in  public  would  be  to  close  the  laundry. 

There  would  be  a  further  crippling 
effect.  Realistically,  both  the  VA  and  our 
armed  services  experience  difficulty  in 
attracting  necessary  medical  staff. 

It  would  be  understandable  for  a  doc- 
tor to  say — 

Why  should  I  go  to  work  for  the  VA.  or 
the  Department  of  Defense  where  everything 
I  do  is  made  public,  when  I  can  work  In  a 
private  hospital  and  have  It  kept  confi- 
dential? 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  VA  and  the  armed  services  would 


be  further  handicapped  in  recruiting 
medical  staff  if  the  work  of  practitioners 
in  the  VA  and  the  armed  services  were 
routinely  subjected  to  public  disclosure. 

Effective  peer  review  requires  confiden- 
tiality. I  do  not  want  to  see  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  conducting  professionEil 
review  in  the  past  5  or  6  years  in  the  VA 
hospitals  go  down  the  drain  because  of 
a  blanket  desire  by  some  that  everything 
done  be  routinely  exposed  to  public 
purview. 

The  effect  of  what  these  people  want 
would  not  be  achieved  in  any  case. 

What  they  would  wind  up  seeing  would 
be  almost  blank  records. 

No  one  would  do  anything — no  one 
would  criticize  anyone — if  they  knew 
that  the  results  of  that  effort  and  criti- 
cism would  be  routinely  disclosed  to  one 
and  all. 

To  avoid  turning  back  the  clock,  Mr. 
President,  and  in  the  interest  of  continu- 
ing improvement  in  the  care  of  those 
who  have  served  this  Nation,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
iNoiTYE  and  myself,  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  protect  appropriately  the  re- 
view process  in  our  VA  hospitals. 

The  amendment  includes  provisions 
providing  for  disclosure  under  appro- 
priate circumstances  to  appropriate 
agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Quality  Assurance  Records 
Confidentiality  Act". 

Sec.  2(a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  i« 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  3305.  Confidentiality   of   Medical   Quality 
Assurance  Documents 

"(a)  All  records  and  documents  which  are 
part  of  any  Veterans  Administration  medical 
quality  assurance  program  shall  be  confiden- 
tial and  privileged  and  shall  not  be  disclosed 
to  any  person  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Records  and  documents  created  as 
part  of  programs  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  disclosed  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  except  that,  all  identi- 
fiers of  Individual  patients  or  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration employees  contained  in  those 
records  and  documents  shall  be  deleted  if 
disclosure  of  the  identifiers  would  constitute 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy. 

"(1)  To  congressional  committees  as 
needed  to  perform  oversight  functions  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  health  care  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

"(2)  To  Government  agencies  or  private 
organizations  as  needed  to  perform  licensing 
rnd  accreditation  functions  related  to  Veter- 
an-j  Administration  health  care  facilities', 

"(3)  To  Federal  executive  agencies  as  re- 
quired (A)  for  statutoritly  mandated  moni- 
toring of  health  care  activities,  and,  (B)  as 
requiring  for  participation  In  health  care 
programs  with  such  agencies: 

"(4)  To  any  criminal  or  civil  law  enforce- 
ment Governmental  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality charged  under  applicable  law  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  or  safety  If 
a    qualified    representative    of    such    agency 
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or  Instrumentality  has  made  a  written  re- 
quest that  such  records  and  documents  be 
provided  for  a  purpose  authorized  by  law; 

"(5)  To  alleviate  emergency  circumstances 
affecting  the  health  or  safety  of  any  person. 

"(c)  Medical  quality  assurance  programs 
.include  all  Veterans  Administration  sys- 
tematic health  care  review  activities  carried 
out  by  Veterans  Administration  health  care 
committees  or  professionals  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  quality  of  patient  medical 
care  and  treatment  and  improving  the  uti- 
lization of  health  care  resources  in  Veterans 
Administration  health  care  facilities. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  disclose  any  records  or  documents  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  for  any  purpose 
other  than  those  provided  for  In  subsection 
(b),  and  any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1000.  and  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  and 
shall  be  required  to  pay  the  costs  of 
prosecution." 

SEC  2(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  57  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  after  section  3304: 

"i  3305.  Confidentiality   of   Medical    Quality 
Assurance  Documents.".^ 


By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

S.  2331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  limita- 
tions imposed  on  excess  profits  arising 
from  any  contract  with  any  military  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  for  the 
construction  or  manufacture  of  all  or 
part  of  any  complete  aircraft  or  any  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
the  construction  or  manufacture  of  all 
or  part  of  any  complete  naval  vessel,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

•  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  identical  to  H.R.  5433 
already  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Patterson. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  address  a 
problem  presented  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act.  This  act, 
as  amended,  was  passed  in  1934  and  re- 
lates to  profit  limitations  on  defense  con- 
tracting. There  is  universal  recognition 
that  the  act  is  obsolete  and  should  at 
least  be  changed.  The  act  was  not  a  prob- 
lem until  recently  when  the  demise  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board  resurrected  the 
act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  Policy  and  Reprograming 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
held  a  hearing  on  Monday,  February  25, 
of  this  year,  on  two  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  to  address  this  problem.  S. 
1687,  introduced  by  Senator  Cranston 
and  LucAR,  and  S.  2232,  introduced  by 
Senator  Pell,  have  been  referred  to  our 
subcommittee. 

So  that  we  can  examine  all  viable  al- 
ternatives to  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  identical  to  H.R. 
5433.  I  am  confident  that  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  proposed  solutions  to  this 
problem,  illuminated  by  testimony,  we 
wiU  be  able  to  resolve  what  could  be  an 
onerous  and  unworkable  situation  in  de- 
fense contracting.* 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)   (by  request) : 
S.  2333.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction    at    military    installations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


MILTTABT  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATIONS,   1S81 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  construction  at  militsiry  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes.  With 
the  luiderstanding  that  we  are  in  no  way 
bound  by  the  programs  or  funding  levels 
appearing  in  this  bill,  we  are  privileged 
to  introduce  it  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  explaining  its  purpose 
and  a  letter  of  transmittal  amending  the 
original  request  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  S,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  InstaUatlons 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  FY  1981. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Appropriations  In  support  of  Titles  I 
through  IX  of  this  legislation  are  discussed  In 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  FT  1981. 

Titles  I,  II,  ni,  rv  and  V  of  this  proposal 
would  authorize  $3,007,280,000  In  new  con- 
struction for  requirements  of  the  Active 
Forces,  of  which  $895,620,000  are  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  $898,110,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy;  $619,690,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  $293,860,000  for 
the  Defense  Agencies:  and  $300,000,000  for 
the  United  States'  share  of  the  NATO  Infra- 
structure Program. 

Title  VI  contains  legislative  recommenda- 
tions considered  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Department  of  Defense  family  housing  pro- 
gram and  authorizes  $2,098,456,000  for  the 
cost  of  this  program  for  FTT  1981. 

Title  VII  contains  Authorization  of  Appro- 
priations and  Administrative  Provisions  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  Military  Construction 
Program.  Title  IX  contains  nonrecurring  gen- 
eral provisions  applicable  to  the  Military 
Construction  Program. 

Title  VIII  totaling  $188,337,000  would  au- 
thorize construction  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  of  which  $27,141,000  Is  for  the 
Army  National  Guard;  $39,721,000  for  the 
Army  Reserve;  $22,250,000  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves;  $80,500,000  for  the 
Air  National  Guard;  and  $18,725,000  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  These  authorizations  are 
In  lump  sum  amounts  and  will  be  utilized 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chap- 
ter 133.  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Title  X  provides  authorization  as  may  be 
necessary  beginning  for  FY  1982  and  meets 
the  basic  requirements  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344) . 

Additionally,  Included  in  Title  I,  pursuant 
to  section  138  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  is  authorization  for  construction 
of  production  base  support  at  Army  Ammu- 
nition Facilities,  for  which  appropriations 
are  being  requested. 

The  projects  that  would  be  authorized  by 
this  proposal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine if  environmental  impact  statements 
are  required  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
91-190.  Required  environmental  statements 


wUl   be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Military  Departments. 
Sincerely, 

Toco  D.  West,  Jr., 

General  Coun^l. 
General  Cottnsel  or  the 

Department  op  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  13, 1980. 
Hon.  Walteh  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidknt:  On  February  6.  1980. 
the  Department  of  Defense  forwarded  Its 
draft  legislation,  "To  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  purposes". 

Since  submission  of  our  draft  legislation, 
we  have  determined  that  an  additional  gen- 
eral provision  Is  required.  This  provision  Is 
required  to  permit  a  Department  of  Defense 
contribution  of  $350,000  toward  the  capital 
expenditures  of  the  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  in  connection  with  the 
Institute's  acquisition  of  its  new  headquar- 
ters buUdlng  in  London.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  a  continuing  Interest  In  a  via- 
ble and  Independent  International  Institute 
of  Strategic  Studies.  Attached  Is  draft  lan- 
guage for  the  proposed  general  provision. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  Inclusion  of  this  general  provi- 
sion  In  the  draft  bUl  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  Presdent. 
Sincerely, 

Toco  D.  West.  Jr.  « 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  2335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  to 
Provide  extended  provisions  relating  to 
natural  gas ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2336.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
relating  to  electric  utility  compliance 
options;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation 
to  protect  consumers  from  huge  utility 
bill  increases  due  to  enactment  of  the 
Power  Plant  and  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978, 
commonly  called  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 
Such  an  amendment  would  correct  a 
gross  inequity  imposed  by  the  act  when 
it  was  adopted  in  1978.  The  act  basically 
prohibits  burning  natural  gas  to  gen- 
erate electricity  after  1990.  If  conver- 
sions are  not  made,  such  plants  would 
have  to  be  shut  down.  Temporary  and 
permanent  exemptions  are  provided  in 
the  law,  but  many  States  such  as  my  own 
do  not  believe  they  can  take  advantage 
of  these  due  to  location  of  present  gen- 
erating facilities  and  unfavorable  reg- 
ulatory interpretations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

Conversion  for  many  of  the  oil-fired 
generating  plants  merely  requires  the 
addition  of  coal  moving  and  storage 
equipment,  since  many  of  these  plants 
were  originally  coal  burning  plants  that 
were  converted  to  oil  when  the  price  of 
oil  was  lower  Both  oil  and  coal  facili- 
ties usually  contain  some  pollution  con- 
trol devices  already.  Conversion  for  nat- 
ural gas  utilities  like  most  of  those  in 
the  Southwest,  requires  actual  replace- 
ment of  the  plant. 

It  is  technically  and  economically  im- 
reasonable  to  convert  natural  gas -fired 
generating  units  to  coal.  The  entire 
boiler  of  a  gas-fired  plant  would  have 
to  be  replaced,  rail  lines,  additional  real 
estates  and  extremely  expensive  envi- 
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ronmental  safeguards  such  as  scrubbers 
would  be  required  to  be  added  to  the 
unit  before  it  could  bum  coal.  ITie  cost 
to  "convert"  a  natural-gas  fired  unit  to 
coal  would  exceed  the  cost  to  build  a 
new  and  more  efficient  coal  fired  plant 
with  a  longer  life. 

Let  us  look  at  the  example  of  Okla- 
homa. Oklahoma's  electrical  capacity  is 
close  to  100  percent  fired  by  natural 
gas.  Tlius,  each  and  every  one  of  those 
natural  gas  plants  would  have  to  be 
replaced  by  coal-burning  facilities.  It 
will  co6t  Oklahoma  utilities  around  $5 
billion  to  replace  existing  generating  ca- 
pacity, most  of  which  is  less  than  20 
years  old  in  1980.  The  entire  capital 
structure  of  the  utilities  only  stands  at 
$3.6  billion.  Our  State  corporation  com- 
mission (which  regulates  utilities)  has 
estimated  that  this  would  require  an 
annual  increase  for  Oklahoma  utilities  of 
$6  million  just  to  replace  the  existing 
plants.  This  would  mean  that  an  annual 
increase  in  rates  of  $1,200  to  $2,000  per 
year  for  every  ratepayer.  The  waste  of 
these  natural  gas-fired  plants  and  the 
resulting  costs  bo  comply  with  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  would  necessarily  be  passed  on 
to  the  customer.  Thus,  coal  "conversion" 
would  not  come  cheaply  to  the  South- 
west. 

There  are  approximately  250  totally, 
natiu-al  gas  fired  electrical  generating 
units  in  the  United  States  with  a  re- 
maining useful  life  after  1990.  These 
generating  units  are  located  in  9  South- 
western States,  but  the  majority  are 
found  in  only  three:  Teocas,  Louisiana, 
and  Oklahoma.  The  approximate  ca- 
pacity of  these  250  generating  facilities 
equals  54,000  mw.  These  natural  gas 
fired  plants  are  located  in  a  region  of 
the  country  where  natural  gas  is  plenti- 
ful and  easy  to  obtain.  "Hius,  many  elec- 
trical suppliers  in  this  region  are  com- 
mitted to  long-term  and  often  exclusive 
contracts  with  natural  gas  producers 
and  pipelines  on  a  take  or  pay  basis. 
They  will,  therefore,  be  required  to  con- 
vert to  coal  as  the  same  time  they  are 
sitting  on  a  cheap,  clean  and  guaranteed 
source  of  fuel. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
will  reduce  the  requirement  under  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  that  all  plants  be  con- 
verted from  using  gas  by  1990.  It  would 
only  require  that  50  percent  of  the 
plants  in  gas-producing  regions  be  con- 
verted by  1995,  which  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  burden  of  conversion  on 
natural  gas  utUities,  if  they  choose  to 
convert  under  the  system  compliance 
option  contained  in  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 
In  addition,  it  would  push  back  the  date 
under  which  a  letter  of  intent  must  be 
filed  to  use  the  system  compliance  op- 
tion 6  months  to  December  31,  1980. 

Right  now  most  natural  gas  conver- 
sions, when  the  old  facilities  are  ready 
to  be  replaced,  are  done  with  coal.  All 
Oklahoma  conversions  have  been  to 
coal.  By  only  requiring  50  percent  con- 
versions, only  older,  less  efficient  plants 
due  to  be  modernized  anyway  would 
have  to  be  converted.  New  generating 
facilities  would  be  able  to  phase  out  and 
new  coal-fired  facilities  could  be  built  as 
their  "useful  life"  ends.  Thus  the  cost  to 


the  rate-payer  woiild  be  spread  out  over 
a  number  of  years,  not  just  10. 

Legislation  is  due  to  be  introduced 
soon  by  the  administration  which  would 
have  the  Federal  Government  foot  the 
bill  to  convert  utilities  in  the  Northeast 
where  they  use  oil,  but  would  do  very 
little  for  those  consumers  of  energy  in 
the  Southwest  where  they  use  natural 
gas.  The  administration  is  helping  to 
solve  the  most  inexpensive  problem — 
that  of  oil  conversion — while  ignoring 
the  much  more  costly  dilemma  of  re- 
building natural  gas-fired  generating 
facilities  into  coal-fired  ones.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  helping  to  ease  the  im- 
pact upon  consumers  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  United  States.  They 
deserve  help.  I  do  however,  believe  that 
equity  demands  that  consumers  in  the 
Southwest  also  be  helped  with  the  bur- 
den which  they  are  being  asked  to  bear. 
A  study  done  on  behalf  of  the  South - 
em  Growth  Policies  Board  has  estimated 
that  the  Southwest  United  States  will 
face  a  43-percent  increase  in  utility  bills 
entirely  due  to  the  passage  of  the  F^^el 
Use  Act.  The  rest  of  the  United  States 
will  only  be  looking  at  an  increase  in 
rates  of  about  three  percent. 

If  the  DOE  bill  is  not  changed  before 
It  is  introduced,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  equal  funding  for  the 
conversion  of  gas-fired  plants. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  my  bill  to  ease  the  unfair  impact  of 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  on  Oklahomans  and 
citizens  of  the  Southwest.  It  is  absolute- 
ly time  for  our  leadership  in  the  nation 
to  give  equal  treatment  to  all  regions  of 
the  coimtry  in  terms  of  the  burden  of 
Federal  energy  policy. 

Passage  of  my  bill  will  be  a  step  to- 
ward equalizing  the  impact  on  all  regions 
of  the  Nation  and  make  this  law  fairer 
across  the  board  for  all  Americans. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Met- 

ZENBAUM)  : 

S.  2337.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  ad- 
ditional fiscal  years  the  authorization  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

LEGAL   SERVICES  CORPORATION  REAUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  reauthorize  legal 
services  provided  under  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  for  3  additional  fis- 
cal years — through  fiscal  year  1983.  Sen- 
ators Javits,  Cranston,  Williams.  Staf- 
ford, Randolph,  Riegle,  Kennedy,  Pell, 
and  Metzenbaum  are  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  with  me.  The  10  Senators  in- 
troducing this  bill  today  comprise  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee — the 
Senate  committee  with  legislative  juris- 
diction over  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  very  sim- 
ple—to extend  for  3  years,  without 
change,  the  federally-supported  program 
to  provide  free  legal  assistance  in  civil 
matters  to  low -income  persons. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  current  au- 


thorization of  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  each  of  the  next  3  years. 
For  fiscal  1980,  the  corporation  received 
an  appropriation  of  $300  million.  In  fis- 
cal 1981.  the  President  has  requested  a 
total  of  $321  million  for  the  corpora- 
tion's activities.  As  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing subcommittee,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  President's  request. 

The  legal  services  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  independent  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  which  Congress  created 
in  1974.  Thought  its  appropriation,  the 
corporation  supports  319  private  non- 
profit legal  services  programs  around  the 
country.  Each  of  these  legal  services  pro- 
grams is  governed  by  its  own  independ- 
ent board  of  directors  that  is  controlled 
by  local  lawyers  and  includes  one-third 
membership  of  eligible  clients. 

Legal  services  programs  are  authorized 
to  serve  clients  with  incomes  up  to  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  line — now  $8,375 
for  a  family  of  four.  Legal  representation 
is  provided  by  these  programs  on  a  full 
range  of  civil  legal  problems  that  affect 
the  poor.  Current  figures  from  the  cor- 
poration show  that  one-third  of  the  is- 
sues handled  by  legal  services  involve 
family  law;  18  percent  housing,  13  per- 
cent income  maintenance  including  so- 
cial security,  and  12  percent  consumer. 
The  remainder  are  in  areas  that  include 
employment,  health,  juvenile  matters,  in- 
dividual rights,  education,  and  other  le- 
gal problems  affecting  the  poor. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  these  le- 
gal issues  are  handled  through  advice, 
negotiation,  and  other  approaches  short 
of  actual  litigation.  About  19  percent  re- 
sult in  court  or  administrative  appear- 
ances. Congress  has  authorized  represen- 
tation before  legislative  bodies  in  care- 
fully defined  situations — this  work 
amounts  to  about  1  percent  of  the  total 
legal  services  effort. 

The  financial  resources  available 
through  the  corporation  to  support  le- 
gal services  programs  fall  far  short  of 
the  actual  need  for  legal  assistance 
among  the  poor.  Recognizing  this  un- 
fortunate reality,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  and  the  Corporation's  reg- 
ulations require  that  each  legal  services 
program  set  its  own  priorities  based  on 
an  assessment  of  clients  needs  and  avail- 
able resources  in  the  local  community. 
Reliance  on  locally  determined  policies, 
rather  than  nationally  set  priorities,  has 
been  a  major  reason  for  the  success  of 
this  program. 

CONGRESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT 

More  than  3  years  of  work  went 
into  the  development  of  the  statute  that 
created  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
in  1974.  After  detailed  review  of  the  first 
3  years  of  the  corporation's  operation, 
the  Congress  extended  the  program  for 
an  additional  3  year  period.  Since  then, 
congressional  oversight  has  continued 
with  oversight  hearings  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  April  of  1979  and  February  of 
1980. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  on  its 
own  initiative  and  in  response  to  con- 
gressional requests,  has  also  conducted 
several  detailed  inquiries  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  and  the  programs 
it  funds.  These  examinations  did  not  re- 
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veal  any  substantial  problems,  but  GAO 
did  make  constructive  recommendations 
regarding  needed  program  improve- 
ments. The  corporation  has  moved  expe- 
ditiously to  implement  the  GAO  recom- 
mendations. A  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor 
staff  repwrt  on  the  corporation's  response 
to  the  GAO  recommendatiOTis  has  been 
prepared  and  is  available  from  the  sub- 
committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcMnmittee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, I  have  found  the  corporation 
to  be  very  responsive  to  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  Part  of  this  responsiveness  is  re- 
lated to  the  unique  nature  of  the  corpo- 
ration as  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion independent  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  This  structure 
was  developed  to  keep  the  legal  services 
program  free  of  the  partisan  political 
pressures  that  had  undermined  the  pro- 
gram in  the  early  seventies.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  composed  of  Democrats.  Re- 
publicans, and  political  independents. 
Nine  of  the  members  are  private  attor- 
neys, the  other  two  are  client  represent- 
atives. The  corporation  deals  directly 
with  the  Congress,  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner,  and  takes  its  accountability  re- 
sponsibilities very  seriously. 

The  continued  examination  of  this 
program  that  the  Congress  has  done  over 
the  past  6  years  convinces  me  that  the 
statute  that  was  developed  in  1974  has 
and  is  working  well.  Some  reconunenda- 
tions  for  change  have  been  heard — par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  restrictions 
which  limit  the  types  of  work  that  legal 
services  attorneys  can  do  on  behalf  of 
eligible  clients.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  statute  is  an  effective  compn-omise 
between  those  who  would  prefer  no  re- 
strictions and  those  who  would  like  even 
more. 

PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENTS    SINCE    1977 

It  may  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues 
to  report  briefiy  on  the  most  significant 
developments  in  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram since  the  Senate  last  considered 
the  legislation  in  1977. 

First,  and  most  significantly,  this  year 
the  corporation  will  complete  its  5 -year 
effort  to  expand  legal  services  programs 
to  every  area  of  the  country.  When  it 
came  into  existence,  there  were  large 
parts  of  the  Nation — in  the  South,  the 
Southwest,  and  the  Midwest  particu- 
larly— where  there  were  no  publicly 
supported  legal  services  available  for  the 
poor.  By  the  time  the  current  authori- 
zation expires  at  the  end  of  1980,  this 
will  no  longer  be  the  case.  Geographic 
coverage — at  a  minimal  level  of  two  law- 
yers per  10,000  poor  persons — will  exist 
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Second,  the  corporation  has  continued 
as  a  model  of  administrative  efficiency. 
It  may  be  the  only  organization  in  Wash- 
ington that,  in  spite  of  inflation,  has 
kept  its  central  management  and  ad- 
ministration costs  to  a  declining  portion 
of  its  total  budget.  In  1977,  these  costs 
represented  2.9  percent;  in  1978,  2.4  per- 
cent, and  in  1979,  2.3  percent.  In  1980. 
these  costs  will  represent  2.1  percent  of 
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the  total  budget,  and  in  1981  at  the  cor- 
poration's full  budget  request,  only  1.9 
percent. 

ihird,  continuous  efforts  are  made  to 
stretch  dollars  available  for  cUent  serv- 
ice as  far  as  they  will  go.  Legal  services 
programs  in  every  State  are  completing 
plans  for  statewide  coordination  and 
representation  to  avoid  repetitive  litiga- 
tion of  common  client  problems.  Train- 
ing of  attorneys  and  paralegals,  previ- 
ously concentrated  in  national  sessions, 
is  being  localized  with  per  trainee  costs 
cut  in  half.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  ap- 
ply practical  computer  technology  to 
local  program  operation  to  free  staff 
from  routine  tasks  and  increase  the 
number  of  clients  they  can  see. 

Fourth,  the  Corporation  has  completed 
the  study,  mandated  by  the  Congress  in 
1977,  of  the  difficulties  of  access  and  the 
special  legal  problems  of  five  identified 
groups  of  eligible  cUents — veterans,  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers.  Native 
Americans,  persons  with  limited  English- 
speaking  abilities,  and  persons  living  in 
sparsely  populated  areas.  At  this  time,  a 
report  on  these  five  groups  has  been  writ- 
ten with  specific  recommendations  for 
action,  and  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived information  that  indicates  that 
the  corporation  already  has  begun  to 
implement  the  recommendations  which 
were  made  to  it.  On  its  own  initiative, 
the  corporation  has  undertaken  similar 
review  of  its  treatment  of  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  populations.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future. 

Fifth,  the  demonstration  projects  con- 
ducted under  the  mandated  delivery 
systems  study  have  been  completed.  The 
corporation's  board  of  directors  will  re- 
view the  results  of  that  study  and  make 
specific  policy  decisions  at  its  next  meet- 
ing in  May.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
study  was  to  examine  various  approaches 
to  using  members  of  the  private  bar  as 
alternatives  and  supplements  to  the 
basic  staff-attorney  program.  Even 
though  the  final  report  on  the  study  has 
not  been  filed,  the  corporation  has  taken 
positive  steps  to  increase  private  bar  par- 
ticipation in  legal  services  to  the  poor. 
For  instance,  a  delivery  system  which  in- 
cludes both  staff-attorney  and  judicare 
programs  is  in  place  in  Wisconsin. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  shown  fiexibility  in  developing 
innovative  delivery  systems,  including 
increased  use  of  judicare  where  it  best 
suits  the  needs  of  the  local  area.  The 
corporation  has  also  made  a  num.ber  of 
other  efforts  to  incretise  the  amount  of 
pro  bono  contribution  to  the  poor.  Given 
the  extensive  amount  of  unmet  need  for 
legal  help,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  pri- 
vate attorneys  can  and  must  do  to  sup- 
plement the  corporation's  efforts. 

The  legal  services  program  continues 
to  provide  essential  high  quality  legal 
representation  for  the  poor,  at  a  level 
of  cost-effectiveness  few  other  programs 
can  match.  In  my  judgment,  the  statute 
authorizing  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram should  be  extended  for  3  years 
without  change.  This  bill  proposes  to  do 
just  that. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Emplojmient, 
Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor  will  hold 


an  executive  session  on  this  bill  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  to  recommend  the  bill's  ap- 
proval by  the  full  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  and  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate.* 

•  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  Senator  Nel- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Poverty  and  Migra- 
tory Labor  of  the  Labor  and  Huma  i  Re- 
sources Committee,  in  cosponsoring 
S.  2337.  This  measure  would  reauthorize 
the  existing  Legal  Services  Conxjration 
for  another  3  years,  allowing  the  Corpo- 
ration to  continue  the  progress  it  has 
achieved  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  1977  legal  services  amendments. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
made  great  strides  since  its  establish- 
ment as  an  independent  nonprofit  cor- 
poration in  1974  in  insuring  the  avail- 
ability of  legal  representation  to  all  who 
cannot  afford  private  counsel.  It  is  now 
within  reach  of  achieving  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding minimum  access  to  legal  services 
for  all  of  the  Nation's  poor,  defined  as 
the  availability  of  two  lawyers  for  every 
10,000  eligible  persons.  This  achievement 
will  be  instrumental  in  malung  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  imder  law  a  reality 
for  millions  of  low-income  persons. 

In  my  judgment,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  been  perhaps  the  single  most 
successful  program  to  emerge  from  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  has  demonstrated 
that  the  poor  want  dignity  most  and  that 
the  judicial  system  can  indeed  work  to 
the  benefit  of  all  segments  of  our  society, 
if  there  is  equal  access  to  the  system. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor  has  con- 
ducted thorough  oversight  hearings  on 
the  operation  of  the  Corporation,  focused 
both  upon  the  Corporation's  activities 
in  Washington  and  upon  the  experiences 
of  various  grantees  across  the  country- 
The  subcommittee  has  benefited  from  a 
series  of  GAO  reports,  and  from  the 
responses  of  the  Corporation  to  the  QAO 
recommendations.  Thus  the  bill  we  In- 
troduce today  is  based  upon  a  full  review 
of  the  functioning  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  problems  it  may  face  over  the  own- 
ing years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration is  an  example  of  how  Govern- 
ment can  act  effectively  to  meet  congres- 
sionally  determined  high  public  policy 
goals.  S.  2337  will  permit  this  progress  to 
continue  under  a  stable  congressional 
mandate  for  another  3  years,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.» 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join,  with  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  others  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  to  extend 
for  3  additional  years  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  during  the  93d  Congress 
and  in  the  development  and  passage  of 
the  1977  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
Amendments,  and  have  actively  followed 
the  progress  of  this  program  from  Its 
inception.  The  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion created  by  the  1974  act  has  now 
been  operating  for  over  5  years.  The 
corporation  has,  in  my  view,  been  a  re- 
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sounding  success.  Approximately  5.000 
dedicated  legal  services  attorneys  in  over 
300  projects  throughout  the  United 
States  are  providing  high  quality  legal 
assistance  to  individuals  wno  v/ooid 
otherwise  be  unable  to  afford  adequate 
legal  counsel. 

In  1978,  local  programs  funded 
through  the  corporation  handled  more 
than  1.4  mUhon  legal  matters.  Appro- 
priations for  the  program  have  grown 
from  $71.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1975  to 
$300  million  in  1980.  Much  of  these  in- 
creases have  gone  toward  completion  of 
the  corporation's  minimum  access  plan — 
a  plan  to  provide  resources  for  legal  serv- 
ices at  a  level  equivalent  to  two  lawyers 
per  10,090  poor  people  nationwide.  When 
the  corporation  began  operation  in  1975, 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  Nat  on's  poor 
people  lived  in  areas  served  by  legal 
services  programs  supported  at  this  level. 
By  the  end  of  1979,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  poor  persons  lived  in  areas 
served  by  programs  fimded  at  the  mini- 
mum access  level. 

Not  only  has  the  corporation  grown 
over  the  past  5  years  in  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  poor  people,  it  has  l)e- 
come  more  and  more  responsive  to  the 
communities  it  is  designed  to  serve.  As 
a  result  of  the  1977  amendments,  eligible 
clients  now  serve  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors in  every  local  program  and  on  the 
national  board.  The  corporation  has  pro- 
vided training  and  technical  assistance 
to  its  local  grantees  to  develop  efficient 
and  cost-effective  methods  of  providing 
legal  services  to  its  clients.  Even  more 
remarliable  has  been  the  ability  of  the 
corporation  to  keep  its  own  administra- 
tive and  management  costs  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  fiscal  year  1979,  only  2.4  percent 
of  the  corporation's  budget  went  for  cen- 
tral  management   and   administration. 
The  combined  budgets  of  all  the  corpo- 
ration's support  programs  totaled  only 
7.2  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1979  budget. 
The  vast  bulk  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the    Legal    Services    Corporation    went 
directly  to  local  programs  for  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  assistance.  Very  few  other 
Federal  programs  can  boast  of  such  low 
overhead  and  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration has  proven  itself  to  be  an  im- 
portant and  effective  vehicle  for  provid- 
ing legal  services  to  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  to  continue 
this  fine  program  which  is  of  such  great 
importance  to  our  national  commitment 
to  equal  access  to  our  judicial  system  for 
all  of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  income  • 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Tsohcas.  Mr.  Garn, 

a  ooo  **^'  ^°^^'^'  and  Mr.  Cranston  ) : 
s.  2339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize 
the  Bank  to  engage  in  the  use  of  extraor- 
dinary measures  of  export  finance  to 
counter  and  ultimately  discourage  the 
use  of  such  measures  by  other  major 
trading  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankmg,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 


COMPETITIVE  EXPORT  riNANCING  ACT  OF   1»80 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  exports  to  our  national 
economic  security  is  no  longer  a  matter 
for  debate.  American  business  and  agri- 
culture must  vigorously  pursue  new  ex- 
port opportunities  abroad.  Success  de- 
pends upon  a  strong  national  export  pol- 
icy and  fair  international  trading  rules. 
The  multilateral  trade  agreements  con- 
cluded last  year  will  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  U.S.  exporters  by,  among  other 
things,  setting  rules  of  the  game  which 
define  and  Umit  unfair  trade  competition. 
One  major  arena  of  competition — oflB- 
cially  subsidized  export  credits— is  not 
covered  by  the  trade  agreements.  There 
is  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  or  interna- 
tional   arrangement   on    officially   sup- 
ported export  credits,  but  it  does  not  ef- 
fectively Umit  predatory  export  financing 
practices.  The  minimum  interest  rates 
called  for  in  the  arrangement  are  ludi- 
crously low  by  comparison  with  current 
market  rates.  The  arrangement  does  not 
cover  aircraft  engines  and  airframes,  the 
sector  which  presently  absorbs  one-half 
of  all  new  Eximbank  loans.  Nor  does  the 
arrangement  cover  the  fastest  growing, 
most  pernicious  area  of  export  credit 
competition :    so-called    mixed    credits, 
which  purport  to  mix  export  credit  and 
foreign  aid,  but  are  in  fact  a  guise  under 
which  the  French  and  a  few  others  ex- 
tend long-term  export  credits  at  interest 
rates    below   the   minimum   rates    pre- 
scribed by  the  gentlemen's  agreement. 
The  recipients  of  so-called  mixed  credits 
are  generally  the  advanced  developing 
countries,  not  the  poorest  countries.  Nor- 
mal rates  could  be  paid,  and  would,  were 
it  not  for  the  readiness  of  some  foreign 
governments  to  filch  export  business  by 
using  mixed  credits. 

The  United  States  has  sought  repeat- 
edly to  negotiate  an  end  to  this  costly 
and  unfair  trade  practice.  Other  nations, 
France  in  particular,  have  refused  to 
reach  an  agreement.  It  appears  our  com- 
petitors have  made  a  cold  calculation 
that  the  United  States  will  not  match 
their  credit  offers.  Recently  on  a  selec- 
tive basis  the  Eximbank  has  begun  to 
match  mixed  credit  offers  by  foreign 
competitors.  But  the  policy  is  expensive, 
and  foreign  competitors  do  not  yet  be- 
heve  the  U.S.  Government  has  the  deter- 
mination, nor  the  Export-Import  Bank 
the  resources,  to  match  mixed  credits 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  together 
with  Senators  Heinz,  Bentsen.  Javits 
TsoNGAS,  Garn,  Inouye,  and  Cranston 
wUl  provide  Eximbank  with  resources  to 
meet  the  predatory  exnort  credit  sub- 
sidies of  our  foreign  competitors.  It  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  the  Bank  of 
$1  billion  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such 
competition.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion wiU  remove  any  lingering  doubts 
abroad  about  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  United  States  views  this  matter. 

I  know  I  speak  for  aU  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  we  would  prefer  to  see  a  firm, 
effective  international  agreement  to  limit 
mixed  credits  as  well  as  other  official  ex- 
port credit  subsidies.  U.S.  negotiators  are 
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ready  to  resume  talks  at  any  time.  This 
bill  encourages  renewal  of  negotiations 
its  provisions  would  not  take  effect  for  6 
months  after  adoption,  and  the  effective 
date  could  be  postponed  another  6 
months  if  the  President  determines  an 
effective  international  agreement  is  near 
conclusion. 

I  hope  the  authority  provided  in  the 
bill  will  never  be  needed.  The  United 
States  seeks  only  equality  of  opportunity 
to  compete  for  exports  mi  the  basis  of 
quality  and  free  market  price.  There  is 
no  reason  for  governments  to  waste  re- 
sources by  subsidizing  export  credits.  An 
international  agreement  strictly  limiting 
official  export  credits  is  a  necessary  sup- 
plement to  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  MTN  negotiations.  Without  it  the 
United  States  has  no  alternative;  we  can 
no  longer  tolerate  poaching  on  existing 
or  potential  U.S.  export  markets  through 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2339 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Competitive  Export  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  nnds  that— 

(1)  there  is  a  growing  tendency  by  the 
major  trading  partners  of  the  United  States 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  predatory  financing  ar- 
rangements to  gain  competitive  advantage 
for  their  exporters; 

(2)  other  major  trading  countries  have 
been  unwilling  to  negotiate  an  end  to  such 
practices  and  have  rejected  a  series  of  United 
States  proposals  to  strengthen  provisions  of 
the  International  Arrangements  on  Export 
Credits:  and 

(3)  since  the  President  concluded  in 
March.  1979  that  further  International  nego- 
tiations would  not  be  productive  at  that 
time,  and  negotiations  have  not  resumed, 
measures  to  strengthen  programs  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  are 
required  to  Insure  continued  United  States 
export  competitiveness. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
the  authority  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  to  engage  In  the  use  of 
extraordinary  measures  of  export  finance  to 
counter  and  ultimately  discourage  the  use 
of  such  measures  by  other  major  trading 
countries. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  (b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Bank  shall  provide  pro- 
grams of  export  finance  which  are  compar- 
able In  structure  to  those  extraordinary  of- 
ficial export  credit  measures  offered  by  the 
principal  countries  whose  exporters  compete 
with  United  States  exporters.  Pursuant  to 
such  programs,  the  Bank  shall  offer  ejcport 
credit  on  rates,  terms,  and  conditions  com- 
petitive with  thooe  offered  by  other  major 
trading  countries.  The  Bank,  at  Its  discretion, 
shall  use  such  programs  to  meet  foreign 
official  export  credit  competition  until  such 
time  as  the  use  of  extraordinary  measures 
of  official  export  credit  financing  Is  pro- 
scribed In  International  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "extraordinary 
measures  of  official  export  credit  financing' 
shall  Include,  but  not  necessarUy  be  limited 
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to,  programs  of  highly  concessional  mixed 
credits,  local  cost  financing,  foreign  currency 
financing,  and  lines  of  credit  arrangements.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  made  by  section  3 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  60  days  after  section  3  of  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  shall  report  to  the  Congress  as  to 
whether  any  additional  appropriations  or  In- 
creases In  overall  commitment  authority  or 
annual  celling  levels  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  shall  take  effect  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  President  may  defer  the  effective 
date  of  section  3  for  an  additional  period  of 
not  to  exceed  six  months  if  ( 1 )  he  determines 
that  International  agreements  have  or  will 
b«  concluded  which  put  United  States  and 
foreign  exporters  In  a  substantially  eqvial 
competitive  position  with  respect  to  official 
export  finance,  and  (2)  he  reports  to  Con- 
gress prior  to  and  following  such  deferral 
period  as  to  progress  achieved  In  negotiating 
an  end  to  predatory  export  financing. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  expires  on  September  30. 
1983,  and  on  such  date,  section  2  (b)  (1)  (A) 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1946  Is 
amended  to  read  as  It  would  without  the 
amendment  made  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  that  the  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  the  Competitive  Export  Financing 
Act  of  1980. 

Section  2  contains  Congressional  findings 
concerning  the  use  by  foreign  govemmeints 
of  predatory  financing  practices,  the  failure 
of  negotiations  to  limit  such  practices,  and 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  programs  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  Insure  continued  U.S. 
export  competitiveness.  Section  2  further 
states  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  lie  to  auth- 
orize the  Bank  to  use  extraordinary  export 
finance  measures  to  counter  and  ultimately 
to  discourage  the  use  of  such  measures  by 
other  countries. 

Section  3  would  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  to  require  the  Bank  to  provide  ex- 
port finance  programs  comparable  In  struc- 
ture and  competitive  In  other  rejects  to  the 
extraordinary  official  export  credit  measures 
offered  by  foreign  competitor  countries.  The 
Bank  would  be  authorized,  at  its  discretion, 
to  use  such  programs  to  meet  extraordinary 
measures  of  official  export  credit  financing. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  programs  of 
highly  concessional  mixed  credits,  local  cost 
financing,  foreign  currency  financing  and 
lines  of  credit,  until  the  use  of  such  financ- 
ing is  proscribed  in  International  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

Section  4  would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  II  billion  to  the  Bank  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3,  and  would  require  the 
Bank  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
need  for  appropriations  or  Increases  In  au- 
thority In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

Section  5  provides  that  section  3  would 
take  effect  6  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  the  President  deferred  the  effec- 
tive date  an  additional  6  months  by  deter- 
mining that  International  agreements  have 
«■  win  be  concluded  which  put  U.S.  and 
foreign  exporters  in  a  substantially  equal 
competitive  position  with  respect  to  official 
export  finance,  and  reporting  to  Congress 
prior  to  and  following  sucii  deferral  period 
M  to  progress  achieved  In  negotiating  an  end 
«>  predatory  export  financing. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  Act  will  expire 
S^tember  30,  1983.« 


•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Stevenson,  in  introducing  a  bill  of 
critical  importance  to  our  Nation's  trade 
competitiveness. 

The  problem  of  uncontrolled  officially 
subsidized  export  credit  competition  is  a 
particularly  distressing  one.  The  recently 
concluded  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions did  nothing  to  curb  this  cutrate  and 
cutthroat  competition  in  credit  rates.  It 
is  foolish.  It  is  destructive  of  trust  and 
amity  among  trading  partners.  There  is 
really  no  good  reason  or  justification 
for  it.  Yet  it  persists.  And  even  more  dis- 
tressingly, it  seems  to  be  a  growing 
practice. 

I  have  attempted  to  call  my  colleagues 
and  ultimately  the  administration's  at- 
tention to  this  problem  on  several  oc- 
casions, most  recently  with  my  introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38, 
calling  on  the  administration  to  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  with  our  counterparts 
in  the  Steel  Committee  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment to  end  subsidized  financing  of 
the  construction  of  additional  steel  ca- 
pacity in  the  developing  world.  This  bill 
is  but  another  move  in  that  direction. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  provides  the  administration 
with  ammunition  for  the  assault  on  pred- 
atory financing. 

The  $1  billion  authorized  by  this  bill 
is  a  dramatic  signal  to  our  export  com- 
petitors that  we  are  dead  serious  when 
we  say  that  we  want  to  end  predatory 
financing  once  and  for  all.  I  join  with 
Senator  Stevenson  in  the  sincere  hope 
that  this  money  will  never  have  to  be 
appropriated,  that  our  aUies  will  see  the 
logic  and  advantage  of  reaching  a  firm, 
workable  agreement  to  end  wasteful  ex- 
port credit  subsidies.  But  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  convince  them  of 
our  seriousness  is  not  with  more  rhetoric 
but  by  threatening  to  put  subsidy  money 
into  our  own  export  credit  program  if 
no  agreement  is  reached.  In  other  words, 
the  best  way  to  bring  peace  to  the  export 
credit  arena  is  by  posing  an  export  credit 
war  as  the  alternative  to  an  agreement. 

It  must  be  unmistakably  demonstrated 
that  this  Nation — which  is  still  the  lead- 
ing trading  nation  in  the  world — is 
determined  to  defend  its  legitimate 
interests  in  the  international  trade 
arena,  that  we  are  prepared  to  sit  down 
and  work  out  a  mutually  beneficial 
agreement  to  end  predatory  credit  com- 
petition, but  that  there  is  a  definite  limit 
to  our  patience.* 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Senators  Stev- 
enson and  Heinz,  in  introducing  the 
Ccmipetitive  Export  Financing  Act  of 
1980  because  I  beUeve  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness and  aibility  to  act  to  protect  our  in- 
terests in  international  trade.  "Hiis  bill 
provides  the  administration  with  the  re- 
sources to  meet  the  subsidized  export 
credit  financing  of  other  major  trading 
countries. 

Like  my  colleagues  from  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  $1 
billion  authorized  by  this  bill  will  never 
have  to  be  used.  It  is  my  h(H>e  that  it  will 


cause  our  competitors  to  realize  that 
they  no  longer  have  anything  to  gain 
from  subsidizing  the  financing  of  their 
export  sales,  that  they  will  resume  nego- 
tiations (»i  the  international  arrange- 
ments on  export  credit  and  will  agree 
to  discontinue  anticompetitive  and  pred- 
atory export  credit  financing. 

Exports  are  very  important  to  the 
economy  of  our  coimtry  and  I  b^eve 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  assure  that 
anticompetitive  actions  of  our  trading 
partners  do  not  exclude  us  f rmn  our  fair 
share  of  this  rich  market.  The  multilat- 
eral trade  agreements  concluded  last 
year  were  a  step  in  this  direction,  but 
they  did  not  cover  officially  subsidized 
export  credits.  The  existing  international 
arrangement  mi  this  subject  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  useless  as  a  limit  to  preda- 
tory credit  practices. 

We  must  do  more  than  m«%ly  to  say 
that  we  will  cmnpete  with  our  major  in- 
dustrial trading  partners,  especially  In 
Ught  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  get- 
ting foreign  governments  to  agree  to 
limit  government-support  of  export  fi- 
nancing. In  March  1979,  the  President 
reported  that  the  negotiations  to 
strengthen  the  international  arrange- 
ment on  guidelines  for  officially  sup- 
ported export  credits  cc^lapsed.  One 
could  surmise  that  this  is  because  our 
major  trade  competitors  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  not  meet  their  subsi- 
dized financing  packages  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree,  thus  allowing  them  to  gamer 
new  export  markets  at  U.S.  expense. 

Dramatic  action  is  required  to  prove  to 
other  countries  that  we  will  not  sit  idly 
by  while  our  markets  and  ccmtracts 
worth  billions  of  dollars  are  sUHm.  As 
much  as  I  dislike  pr(H>osing  actions 
which  distort  the  free  market,  I  believe 
that  we  must  demonstrate  that  we  are 
willing  and  able  to  subsidize  our  busi- 
nesses to  the  same  degree  as  other  coun- 
tries, to  assure  that  our  exports  are  com- 
petitive with  those  of  similar  quality, 
price,  and  availability.  I  believe  such  ac- 
tion will  revitalize  our  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate fairer  trade  practices  on  the  part 
of  other  countries.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  ffor  himself, 

Mr.   Heikz,   Mr.   Bentsen,   Mr. 

Javits,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Garn, 

Mr.  iNOtTYE,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 

1, 1968,  with  respect  to  export  financing; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 

and  Urban  Affairs. 

export  expansion  FAClLirY  amendments  or 

1B80 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  Senators  Heinz. 
Bentsen,  Javits,  Tsongas,  0.«in,  Inouye, 
Cranston,  and  myself  a  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  90-390,  adopted  in  1968  to 
facilitate  U.S.  exports  to  developing 
countries.  The  amendments  would  double 
the  authorized  usage  of  the  export 
expansion  facility  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  $500  million  to  $1  billion  and 
provide  for  the  accumulation  of  a  special 
capital  reserve  to  meet  losses. 

The  purpose  of  the  export  expansion 
facility  is   to  support  U.S.  exports  to 
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countries  which  present  greater  than 
normal  credit  risks  but  nonetheless  offer 
sufficient  likelihood  of  repayment  of 
Bank  support.  The  present  act  provides 
no  criteria  to  guide  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  use  of  the  facility.  Consequently, 
usage  of  the  facility  has  been  erratic  and 
no  clear  distinction  has  been  made 
between  coimtries  eligible  for  exports 
supported  by  regular  Bank  programs  and 
those  eligible  for  exports  supported  from 
the  export  expansion  facility. 

Exporters  note  that  the  facility  has  not 
been  used  to  assist  exports  to  many 
poorer  countries,  even  when  the  foreign 
equivalents  of  Eximbank  were  aggres- 
sively supporting  exports  to  such  coun- 
tries. Examples  cited  at  various  times 
include:  Sudan,  Tiu-key,  Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  greater  use  of  the  ex- 
port expansion  facility  would  increase 
opportunities  for  U.S.  exporters  in  coun- 
tries where  commercial  export  credit  is 
inadequate.  Greater  use  of  the  facility 
would  assist  the  development  efforts  of 
some  of  the  world's  poorer  nations. 
Greater  use  of  the  facility  would  not 
increase  the  subsidy  element  in  Exim- 
bank programs  nor  require  an  appro- 
priation by  Congress. 

The  amendments  would  direct  the 
Bank  to  use  the  facility  to  support  U.S. 
exports,  particularly  when  foreign  Exim- 
banks  are  already  present,  to  coimtries, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Directors: 

First,  do  not  currently  have  sufficient 
access  to  international  credit  facilities 
to  finance  additional  imports  from  the 
United  States; 

Second,  are  demonstrating  reasonable 
progress  toward  economic  stabilization 
and  development; 

Third,  offer  adequate  formal  assur- 
ances of  repayment  or  foreign  exchange 
availability  through  government  of 
other  official  trade  or  monetary  authori- 
ties; and 

Fourth,  could  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  United  States  through  increased 
trade. 

Use  of  the  export  expansion  facility 
is  presently  limited  to  not  more  than 
$500  million  in  total  outstanding  com- 
mitments. The  act  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  losses,  the  first  $100  million  is 
to  be  covered  from  Eximbank  resources, 
the  second  $100  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury— to  which  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose— and  any  additional  losses  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  Bank.  Eximbank  main- 
tains capital  and  reserves  of  over  $3  bil- 
lion against  all  risks.  Each  year  the 
Bank  allocates  a  portion  of  its  profits 
to  increased  reserves  and  the  remainder 
is  paid  to  Treasury  as  a  "dividend." 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Bank  to 
have  outstanding  not  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  commitments  through  the  fa- 
cility, and  to  retain  in  a  special  reserve 
account  a  portion  of  the  amount  which 
would  otherwise  be  remitted  to  Treasury 
The  purpose  of  the  special  reserve  is  to 
provide  sufficient  reserves  to  cover  the 
higher  risk  lending  the  export  expan- 
sion faculty  is  Intended  to  support  and 


to  do  so  without  reducing  other  Bank 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  can  help 
U.S.  exporters  enter  foreign  markets  they 
otherwise  could  not  enter.  The  legislation 
is  necessary  to  meet  foreign  subsidized 
export  credit  competition.  Prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  is  especially  desir- 
able in  view  of  the  continuing  U.S.  trade 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2340 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Expansion  Facil- 
ity Amendments  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1(a)  of  Public  Law  90-390 
(12  U.S.C.  635J(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  It  l£  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Bank') 
shotild,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  for- 
eign officially  supported  export  credit  com- 
petition, facilitate  through  loans,  guarantees, 
and  Insurance  (Including  coinsurance  and 
reinsurance)  exports  to  countries  which,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Bank — 

"  ( 1 )  do  not  currently  have  sufficient  access 
to  International  credit  facilities  to  finance 
additional  imports  from  the  United  States; 
"(2)  are  demonstrating  reasonable  prog- 
ress toward  economic  stabilization  and 
development; 

"(3)  offer  adequate  formal  assurances  of 
repayment  or  foreign  exchange  availability 
through  government  or  other  official  trade  or 
monetary  authorities;  and 

"(4)  could  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  through  Increased  trade.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1(b)  of  Public  Law  90-390 
(12  U.S.C.  635J(b))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$500,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1,000,000,000". 

Sec  4.  Section  1  of  Public  Law  90-390  (12 
U.S.C.  636J)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  activities  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  through  a  facility  desig- 
nated as  the  Export  Expansion  Facility',  and 
all  loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  Export  Expansion  Facility.". 

Sec.  6.  Public  Law  90-390  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Export  Expansion  Facility 
shall  be  capitalized  during  the  first  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
In  the  amount  of  $25,000,000  which  shall  be 
set  aside  from  the  Bank's  accumulated 
earnings.  To  ensure  the  continuing  avail- 
ability of  funds  thereafter,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank  shall  determine  an- 
nually that  portion  of  the  Bank's  earnings 
needed  to  be  retained  for  general  purposes, 
and  shall  specify  that  portion  needed  to  cap- 
italize the  Export  Expansion  Facility.  In  any 
event,  for  each  year  thereafter  through  1985, 
not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  the  net  In- 
come of  the  Bank  or  $20,000,000,  whichever 
Is  less,  shall  be  set  aside  each  year  for  the 
Export  Expansion  Facility.". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  provides  that  the  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  the  Export   Expansion  Facility 
Amendments  of  1980. 


Section  2  would  amend  PX.  90-390  to  pro- 
vide criteria  for  the  use  of  the  Export  Ex- 
pansion Facility  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Section  3  would  Increase  from  $500,000,000 
to  $1,000,000,000  the  amount  of  conunlt- 
ments  the  Bank  could  have  outstanding 
through  the  Facility  at  any  one  time. 

Section  4  would  officially  designate  the 
Facility  as  the  Export -Expansion  Facility,  ai 
It  has  been  Informally  known. 

Section  5  would  provide  for  capitalization 
of  the  Faw:lllty  by  requiring  $25,000,000  to  be 
set  aside  from  the  Bank's  earnings  the  first 
year  following  enactment,  and  such  addi- 
tional amounts  In  subsequent  years  as  the 
Bank's  Board  of  Directors  determine  are 
needed  (after  allocating  a  portion  of  Bank 
earnings  to  the  general  reserve) ,  but  through 
1985  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  30  percent 
of  the  Bank's  net  Income  or  $20,000,000, 
annually.9 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distlngiUshed 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in 
introducing  the  "Export  Expansion  Fa- 
cility Amendments  of  1980."  Senator 
Stevenson,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance,  has 
taken  a  leadership  role  in  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  expand  America's 
export  markets,  and  this  bill  is  another 
significant  step  in  that  direction. 

This  bill  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  Eximbank  to  service  loans  to 
the  rich  and  expanding  third  world  mar- 
ket. For  too  long  now,  the  Eximbank  has 
avoided  involvement  in  such  loans  and 
consequently  our  principal  trade  com- 
petitors have  been  handed  many  of  these 
markets  almost  by  default.  The  time  has 
long  past  when  we  can  afford  to  take 
such  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  foreign 
markets. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  additional  $500 
million  which  will  now  become  available 
to  the  Export  Expansion  Facility— not 
a  penny  of  which  will  require  additional 
appropriations — will  enable  Eximbank  to 
aggressively  compete  for  contracts  in  the 
developing  world.  Fully  one-third  of  our 
exports  are  now  sold  in  this  market,  and 
I  am  confident  that  our  market  share 
can  be  increased  if  we  become  more  com- 
petitive in  the  area  of  official  credit.  In 
this  time  of  chronic  trade  deficits  and 
mounting  unemployment,  *his  bill  serves 
a  vital  puriwse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  it  carefully  and  join  with  me  in 
urging  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania 
in  introducing  the  "Export  Expansion 
Facility  Amendments  of  1980."  Exporters 
have  criticized  the  implementation  ef- 
forts by  Eximbank  of  the  "Export  Ex- 
pansion Facility"  as  not  accompli'shing 
its  purpose.  The  Facility  was  established 
to  provide  financial  support  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  countries  which  present  greater 
than  normal  credit  risks  and  yet  offer 
sufficient  likelihood  of  repayment  of  the 
Bank  support.  This  bill  clarifies  that  pur- 
pose and  increases  the  authorization 
from  $500  million  to  $1  billion  and  pro- 
vides for  the  accumulation  of  a  special 
capital  reserve  to  meet  losses. 

This  bill  therefore  will  increase  the 
capacity  and  hopefully  the  inclination  of 
Eximbank  to  service  loans  to  the  rapidly 
expanding  third  world  market.  Given 
their  limited  authorization,   Eximbank 
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has  been  understandably  conservative  in 
providing  financing  support  in  these  risk- 
ier markets  even  though  Congress  ini- 
tially created  the  Export  Expansion  Fa- 
cility for  support  in  these  riskier  mar- 
kets. 

■nie  action  of  passing  this  bill  will  also 
serve  as  an  additional  signal  to  our  ma- 
jor trading  partners  that  we  are  serious 
about  protecting  our  interests  in  interna- 
tional trade.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senator  Stevenson 
and  Senator  Heinz  to  introduce  two  im- 
portant measures  which  can  help  im- 
prove the  position  of  U.S.  exporters  in 
world  markets.  I  believe  these  two  meas- 
ures, the  Competitive  Export  Financing 
Act  of  1980  and  the  Export  Expansion 
Facility  Amendments  of  1980,  can  play 
a  significant  role  in  our  ongoing  export 
expansion  efforts. 

The  greatest  economic  challenge  be- 
fore America  today  is  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  dollar.  Export  expansion 
programs  which  help  reduce  our  balance 
of  trade  deficit  and  which  increase  U.S. 
employment  can  help  us  to  meet  this 
challenge. 

We  have  seen  some  encouraging  signs 
recently  in  the  improvement  of  our  trade 
balance.  And  we  have  made  progress  in 
adopting  a  trade  reorganization  plan 
which  strengthens  executive  branch  su- 
pervision of  trade  promotion  efforts. 

But  if  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
making  progress  in  export  expansion,  we 
need  to  become  more  aggressive  in  meet- 
ing foreign  competition.  Every  major  in- 
dustrialized country  enjoys  government 
support  for  exporters — most  usually  in 
the  form  of  concessionary  government 
financing  offered  to  importing  nations. 
Through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
U.S.  Government  makes  similar  credit 
offers.  The  Ex-Im  Bank  has  struggled  to 
remain  competitive  with  foreign  compet- 
itors and  the  United  States  has  sought 
relentlessly  to  bring  some  order  to  the 
competition  among  lending  nations. 

There  has  been  some  success  in  these 
efforts.  We  now  have  a  Umited  gentle- 
men's agreement  among  lendor  nations 
,}!^  Ko  below  a  basement  interest  rate 
or  7/4  percent.  But  U.S.  efforts  to  for- 
malize this  agreement,  to  raise  this  rate 
Closer  to  the  cost  of  money,  to  include 
the  key  field  of  aircraft  sales  or  to  cover 
ine  offers  of  mixed  credits  within  the 
'rpme-^rit  o'  this  skp'-^on  oTroe-'i-'nt 
have  thus  far  met  with  frustration 
Competitor  nations-especiaiiy  the 
ll!^?^  ^l^  ^^^  Japanese— have  been 
^!h  r^  °*L"^  °^  ^*'"e<^*  aid  mixed  with 
r^r^.^^^  concessionary  rates  which 
Si^^^^.  ""^ermine  the  spirit  of  the 
fliHi?"^^^'"^'"^"'^  and  which  un- 

S  worw'"'"''?  i^^  '■°^«  °^  U.S.  exporters 
"1  world  markets. 

soriS^  S!h^*  measure  which  I  am  cospon- 
sormg  today,  the  Competitive  Export  Pi- 

of  S  "^'l?^  ^^80'  speaks  to  the  heart 
UnZ  T^\^"^-  "^^  b'"  establishes  a 
SLJ'^'^.^^^^  ^^""^  the  Ex-lm 
uank  can  meet  any  offers  made  by  for- 

l^S  fl'^'™""."^  ^°  ^  to  insure  that 

trade  tt  u^'T^  T'^  '^^  «^"«  °^  ^orld 
™ae    It  is  our  hope  that  agreement 


among  industrialized  nations  on  a  more 
comprehensive  set  of  export  credit  guide- 
lines will  make  any  expenditures  out  of 
this  standby  fund  unnecessary. 

And  we  have  delayed  the  start-up  of 
this  fimd  and  made  provlsicHi  for  its  or- 
derly termination  in  the  hope  that  such 
an  agreement  will  be  reached.  But  if  we 
are  to  achieve  such  an  agreement,  we 
must  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
meet  all  foreign  competition  and  thereby 
insure  that  other  industrialized  nations 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  continuing  their 
predatory  credit  financing  practices. 

The  second  measure  which  we  are  In- 
troducing today  amends  the  Export  Ex- 
pansion Faculty  Act  of  1968  to  increase 
the  ceiling  on  Ex-Im  loans  to  countries 
which  present  greater-than-normal 
credit  risks.  These  amendments  increase 
the  opportunities  available  to  U.S.  firms 
which  wish  to  sell  to  countries  where 
sufficient  commercial  credit  is  unavail- 
able. These  include  such  nations  as 
Egypt,  Sudan,  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to  work 
aggressively  in  support  of  U.S.  export  ex- 
pansion efforts.  Last  Friday  in  a  state- 
ment delivered  in  hearings  with  Export- 
Import  Bank  officials  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  I  reiterated  my  con- 
cern that  administration  requests  for 
Ex-Im  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  funding 
are  inadequate.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  administration  yesterday  ac- 
ceded to  the  Senate's  request  to  include 
at  least  another  $900  million  of  credit 
authority  for  Ex-Im  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
The  total  of  $5  biUion  for  Ex-Im  has  now 
been  agreed  to  by  House- Senate  confer- 
ees on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropri- 
ations bill. 

But  I  am  still  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1981  request  is 
so  low.  At  $4.3  billion — as  compared  to 
their  $4.1  bilUon  request  for  1980 — it  does 
not  even  keep  pace  with  inflation.  A  real 
reduction  in  funding  request  for  export 
credits  is  not  the  way  to  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  export  expansion.  There- 
fore, I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1981  authorization  above  the  now 
agreed-upon  $5  billion  figure  for  1980. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  note  again  my 
concern  that  the  administration  has 
moved  too  slowly  to  expand  our  trade 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I 
was  appalled  to  learn  that  the  request 
for  Ex-Im  direct  loan  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1981— like  the  request  for  1980— 
makes  no  provision  whatsoever  for  cred- 
its for  United  States-China  trade.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  time  for  us  to  begin  making 
good  on  the  administration's  pledge — 
made  in  Peking  last  August  by  Vice 
President  Mondale— to  make  available  at 
least  $2  billion  in  credits  over  the  next  5 
years  for  the  expansion  of  United  States- 
China  trade. 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared 
to  compete  aggressively  with  other  na- 
tions in  offering  credit  facilities  to  the 
Chinese.  Ex-Im  Bank  should  use  its  stat- 
utory authority  to  match  the  offers  of 
foreign  competitors  and  should  approach 
the  question  of  interest  rates  and  lines  of 
credit  for  the  Chinese  with  greater 
fiexibiUty. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hlnudf 
and  Mr.  Cohen)  (by  request) : 
S.  2341.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CcHnmittee  (»  Armed 
Services. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENEKCT  NATIOlfAL  SCCTnUTT 
AND  MILTrABY  APPLICATIONS  OF  NTTCLEAB 
ENEBCr    AUTHORIZATIONB,     1981 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depaktuent  of  Energy, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  19.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  national  se- 
curity programs  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fis- 
cal year  1982"  In  accordance  with  section  660 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act.  The  bin  (Enclosure  I)  would  authorize 
specific  appropriations  for  FY  1981  and  those 
appropriations  which  might  be  necessary  for 
FY  1982.  The  total  amount  proposed  for  FT 
1981  Is  $3,674,978,000.  A  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  also 
enclosed  (Enclosure  2). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely, 

Lynn  R.  Coleman, 
General  Counsel.^ 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Dolores  River,  Colo.,  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

S.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Guimison  River,  Colo.,  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

S.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Ccenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  En- 
campment River,  Colo.,  as  a  component 
of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2345.  A  biU  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Bruneau  River,  Idaho,  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
f  ystem ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natura'  Resources. 

S.  2346.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Priest  River,  Idaho,  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
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S.  2347.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Owyhee  River,  Idaho  and  Oreg.,  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Tuolimine  River,  Calif.,  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

S.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
North  Umpqua  River,  Colo.,  as  a  study 
river  for  potential  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  2350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  Systems  Act  by  designating  the 
Natchez  Trace  Trail  located  in  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi as  a  component  of  the  National 
Trails  System;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  Systems  Act  by  designating  the 
Potomac  Heritage  TraU  located  in  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Trails  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  by  request,  seven  bills 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  by  designating  segments  of  seven 
rivers  as  components  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  seven  rivers, 
recommended  by  the  administration 
during  either  the  96th  or  the  95th  Con- 
gress are:  the  Dolores,  Gxmnison,  and 
Encampment  Rivers  in  Colorado;  the 
Bruneau  and  Priest  Rivers  in  Idaho; 
the  Owyhee  River  in  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon; and  the  Tuolumne  River  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  am  also  introducing,  by  request,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of 
the  North  Umpqua  River  in  Oregon  and 
its  tributary  Steamboat  Creek  for  a 
study  as  a  potential  addition  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

Additionally,  I  am  introducing,  by  re- 
quest, two  bills  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  Systems  Act  by  designating  two 
trails  as  components  of  the  National 
Trails  System.  The  first  trail  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  is  the 
Potomac  Heritage  Trail  with  trail  seg- 
ments located  in  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
second  trail  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  Natchez  Trace  Trail 
with  trail  segments  located  in  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  all  these  bills,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying transmittal  letters,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


S.  2342 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906 
as  amended:  16  U.a.C.  1274  et.  seq.)  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows : 

In  Section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23).  In- 
sert  the   following   new   paragraphs: 

"(  )  DoLoaxs,  Colorado.  The  Pigment  of 
the  malnstem  from  1.3  miles  below  the  Mc- 
Phee  Damslte  downstream,  105  miles  to  a 
point  1.0  river  miles  above  the  Colorado 
Highway  90  bridge  near  the  community  of 
Bedrock;  to  be  administered  by  the  agencies 
of  the  D^artment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretaries  of  said  Departments  or 
as  directed  by  the  President;  and  the  West 
Dolores  from  its  source  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  malnstem;  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  that 
after  consultation  with  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  Interested  public,  the 
Secretanea  shall  take  such  action  as  Is 
provided  for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph:  Provided 
further,  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  river 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  $404,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  or  Interests  In  lands." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  9(a)  (HI) 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  river  segments  designated  as 
components  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  however,  that  boundaries  of 
the  area  withdrawn  from  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  and  from  operation 
of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  may  be  modified 
as  part  of  the  management  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  In  no  case  shall  the  area 
withdrawn  exceed  an  average  distance  of 
one-quarter  mile  /rom  the  river  bank. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  reasonable  access  to 
the  headwaters  area  for  future  minerals 
exploration  and  development. 

Department  op  Acrictjlttjre, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  26,  1978. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  On  behalf  of  the 
President.  I  take  pleasure  In  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  draft  legislation  that  would 
designate  the  Dolores  and  West  Dolores 
Rivers  In  Colorado  as  additions  to  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  Dolores  River  was  one  of  several 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  Environmental  Message  of 
May  23,  1977.  and  draft  legislation  for  the 
Dolores  River  was  sent  to  the  Congress  at 
that  time.  Subsequently,  the  Governor  of 
Colorado  and  others  urged  that  the  West 
Dolores  River  be  added  to  the  proposal. 

The  original  Joint  Federal-State  study  of 
the  Dolores  River  had  found  that  the  West 
Dolores  met  the  criteria  for  Inclusion  In  the 
System.  The  West  Dolores  was  not  recom- 
mended for  Inclusion,  however,  because  of 
our  concern  for  the  possible  administrative, 
management,  and  social  Impacts  associated 
with  such  Inclusion.  Upon  the  urging  of  the 
Governor,  the  study  report  and  environ- 
mental data  were  reexamined  and  It  was 
subsequently  determined  that  the  possible 
adverse  impacts  and  costs  would  not  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  preclude  the  West 
Dolores  from  further  consideration.  Hence, 
we  recommend  that  both  the  Dolores  River 
and  the  35  miles  of  the  free-flowing.  West 
Dolores  River,   from  Its  source  to  Its  con- 


fluence with  the  mainstream,  be  designated 
for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  costs  associated  with  Inclusion  of  th» 
Dolores  and  West.  Dolores  Rivers  In  the  Sys- 
tem are  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 

COSTS 


River 


Annual  mainla- 
.     ,  nance  operation 

acquisition  DsvelopmenI   adtninittration 


Dolores $275,000       J453,000  {90  000 

West  Dolores 129,000         327,000  esioOO 

Total 404,000         780,000  155,000 
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It  Is  anticipated  that  the  land  acquisition 
costs  would  be  funded  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. 

A  draft  of  legislation  which  would  Imple- 
ment this  proposal  Is  enclosed.  Although  our 
previous  proposal  for  only  the  Dolores  River 
was  Introduced,  by  request.  In  the  Senate 
(S.  2654)  no  further  action  has  been  taken 
Therefore,  we  recommend  for  your  consider- 
ation the  enclosed  draft  bill  pertaining  to 
both  the  Dolores  and  West  Dolores  Rivers. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  and  that  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Hathaway, 
Acting  Secretary. 

S.  2343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  asserrtbled,  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  1274  et  seq.)  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

In  Section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23),  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(  )  Gunnison,  Colorado. — ^The  26-mlle 
segment  from  the  upstream  (southern) 
boundary  of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunni- 
son National  Monument  to  a  point  approxi- 
mately 1  mile  below  the  confluence  with  the 
Smith  Fork  River  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  wild  river: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  take  such  action  as  Is  provided  for  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section  within  2 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph : 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C  June  22, 1979. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  with  pleasure 
that  I  recommend  the  designation  of  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Gunnison  River,  Colorado,  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivera  System. 

Thla  recommendation  stems  from  this  De- 
partment's responsibility  under  the  Act  of 
October  2.  1968  (82  Stat.  906;  16  U.S.C.  1271 
et  seq.).  which  established  a  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  designated  8  rivers 
as  initial  components  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem, and  prescribed  methods  and  standards 
for  the  addition  of  other  rivers  to  the  Na- 
tional System.  The  1968  Act  also  designated 
27  rivers  for  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and/or  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
potential  additions  to  the  National  System. 
Amendments  to  the  act  have  designated  an 
additional  48  rivers  including  the  Gunnison 
for  study  as  potential  additions  to  the  Na- 
tional System. 


The  Department  and  the  State  of  Colorado 
organized  a  Federal -State  study  task  force  to 
undertake  the  study  and  prepare  a  report 
and  recommendations.  The  enclosed  draft 
bill  implements  the  recommendations  pre- 
sented In  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  Depart- 
ment's study  report. 

Our  draft  bill  would  further  amend  section 
3(a)  (16  U.8.C.  1274(a))  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as  amended,  by  adding  a 
26-inlle  segment  of  the  Gunnison  River, 
Colorado,  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  proposed 
area  is  public  land  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  Accordingly,  management  re- 
sponsibility for  the  area  would  be  delegated 
to  those  agencies. 

The  Secretary  would  establish  boundaries, 
classification,  and  a  development  plan  for  the 
Gunnison  component,  in  accordance  with 
section  3(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  enclosed  draft  bill.  Contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  visual  corridor 
which  win  be  established  to  protect  the  river 
values  will  average  491  acres  per  mile  as  Iden- 
tified in  the  report. 

Since  all  of  the  lands  within  the  corridor 
are  federally  owned,  there  are  no  acquisition 
costs  associated  with  the  proposal.  The  pres- 
ent management  plans  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
provide  for  facility  development  outside  of 
the  wild  river  management  zone.  These  de- 
velopments are  Independent  of  the  river  be- 
ing included  in  the  National  System.  There- 
fore, there  are  no  development  costs  for  the 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus, 

Secretary. 

S.  2344 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  1274  et.  seq.)  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

In  section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23) ,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(  )  Encampment,  Colorado. — The  seg- 
ment of  19.5  miles  within  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado including  the  Main  Fork  and  the  West 
Fork  to  their  headwaters  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed  Encamp- 
ment Wild  and  Scenic  River"  which  is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  also 
part  of  a  document  entitled  "Encampment 
River  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Environmental 
Statement  and  Study  Rtport";  to  be  admln- 
^^"T*  ^^  *^*  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Pro- 
vided, That  after  consultation  with  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  interest  and 
public,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph." 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 

The  PhesS!"*"""'  °''"  ''"'""*  "'  ""■ 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

or^r^i^'  P^sident:  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
S^.  /„°fK'''„l,"''°'^  '"  y°"'  Environmental 
of^ff  °  **"*  ^^^^  Congress,  the  designation 

Of  t^e^^T^^  ^'?''  Colorado,  as  components 
System.  ''*"°'^'    W"**    »»«»    Scenic    Rivers 

Kt.T^i'*    '•^commendation    is    based    on    the 

we  as  ^en^H  ^,'f  """=  ^'''»"  A'^t  (82  Stat. 
"  attended;    16  U.S.C.   1271-1287) .  The 


Final  Environmental  Statement  and  Study 
Report  for  each  of  the  rivers  are  enclosed. 
Both  documents  have  gone  through  the  90- 
day  review  required  by  section  4(b)  of  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  through 
the  public  review  required  by  section  102 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(83  Stat.  852  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  4321, 
4331-35,  4341-47).  No  major,  adverse  com- 
ments were  received.  The  comments  received 
are  appended  to  the  reports. 

The  proposals  for  designation  of  the  Priest 
River  and  Encampment  River  appear  to  be 
viable.  There  are  no  known  or  apparent  con- 
flicts with  the  programs  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  lands  Involved  are  primarily 
in  Federal  ownership  and  are  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service.  The  State  of  Colorado 
strongly  supports  our  recommendation  for 
the  Encampment  River.  The  State  of  Idaho 
participated  In  the  study  of  the  Priest  River 
and  supports  the  study  findings. 

The  Priest  River  study  found  that  the  river 
segment  from  the  Canada-United  States 
border  downstream  18.6  miles  to  Upper  Priest 
Lake  and  about  5,732  acres  of  adjacent  lands 
are  suitable  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  and  for  ad- 
ministration as  a  wild  river  area.  Administra- 
tion would  be  by  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  except  for  administra- 
tion of  140  acres  of  State  land  by  the  State  of 
Idaho.  The  360  acres  of  private  land  within 
the  proposed  area  are  owned  by  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  Inc.,  which  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  exchange  the  lands  for  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  elsewhere.  The 
cost  of  completing  such  exchange  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $7,600. 

The  proposed  Priest  River  area  possesses 
no  known  hydroelectric  power  sites  or  min- 
eral values.  The  proposed  river  designation 
would  reduce  the  potential,  but  currently  un- 
realized, annual  timber  yield  by  45  percent 
from  the  present  estimated  level  of  2,172 
thousand  board  feet  per  year  to  about  1,210 
thousand  board  feet  per  year  within  the  river 
area. 

The  Encampment  River  study  found  that 
19.5  miles  of  the  Colorado  segments  of  the 
Main  Fork  and  the  West  Fork  of  the  river 
to  the  headwaters,  and  about  6,240  acres  of 
adjacent  lands  qualify  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  as  a 
wild  river  area.  All  lands  are  within  the  Routt 
National  Forest,  hence,  administration  by 
the  Forest  Service  would  continue. 

Recreation  is  the  primau-y  current  use  of 
the  proposed  Encampment  River  area.  The 
area  contains  no  known  water  storage  or 
hydropower  sites  or  potentials.  There  are 
no  known  concentrations  of  minerals.  The 
proposed  river  designation  would  reduce  the 
potential,  but  currently  unrealized,  annual 
timber  yield  by  44  percent  from  the  present 
estimated  level  of  430  thousand  board  feet 
per  year  to  230  thousand  board  feet  per  year 
within  the  river  area. 

The  natural  and  scenic  values  of  the  Priest 
River  and  Encampment  River  are  unique  and 
irreplaceable  resources.  I  believe  the  best  use 
of  both  rivers  would  be  served  by  designation 
as  components  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Proposed  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  Is  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Berclano, 

Secretary. 

S.  2345 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  1274  et  seq.)  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

In  Section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23), 
Insert  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(  )  Bruneau,  Idaho. — The  segment 
from  Blackrock  Crossing  to  Hot  Creek;  the 


Jarbridge  River  downstream  from  the  Jtmc- 
tlon  of  its  East  and  West  Fork  trlbutarlea  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Bruneau;  and  Sheep 
Creek  downstream  from  Mary's  Creek  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Bruneau;  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  provided  for 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
paragraph  (16) :  Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions  of  Section  6(a)  of  this  act  pro- 
viding lands  owned  by  a  State  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  shall  not  apply  to 
the  river  designated  by  this  subsection. 
Lands  owned  by  the  State  which  cannot  be 
transferred  by  donation  t>ecauae  of  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  State  statutes  may  be 
acquired  by  exchange  when  they  are  required 
to  facilitate  management  of  the  river. 

Provided  further.  That  for  the  purposes  of 
this  river,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neceaaary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but 
not  to  exceed  $425,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  not  to  exceed  $535,000  for  de- 
velopment." 

Department  op  the  iNmaoR, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Carl  B.  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  bill, 
"To  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
by  designating  a  segment  of  the  Bruneau 
River,  Idaho,  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  Act  of  October  2.  1968  (82  Stat.  906; 
16  U.S.C.  1271  et  seq.).  In  establishing  a 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
designated  eight  rivers  as  initial  components 
of  the  System,  and  prescribed  methods  and 
standards  for  the  addition  of  other  rivers  to 
the  System.  The  1968  Act  also  designated 
27  rivers  for  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and /or  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
potential  additions  to  the  System.  The 
Bruneau  River  In  Idaho  was  among  those 
designated  for  study  by  section  5 (a)  of  the 

Act. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  was 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  as 
the  lead  agency  to  make  the  study.  The 
Bureau  and  the  State  organized  a  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State study  task  force  to  undertake  the 
study  and  prepare  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations. The  draft  bill  implements  the 
recommendations  presented  in  the  enclosed 
copy  of  the  Department's  study  report. 

Our  draft  bill  would  further  amend  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a))  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  as  amended,  by  add- 
ing segments  of  the  Bruneau  River,  Idaho, 
and  its  tributaries.  Jarbldge  River  and  Sheep 
Creek — a  total  of  121  miles — to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  under  the 
pdmlnlstration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Because  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  proposed  area  is  public  land  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  man- 
agement responsibility  for  the  area  would 
be  delegated  to  that  agency. 

The  Secretary  would  establish  boundaries, 
clEisslficatlon.  and  a  development  plan  for 
the  Bruneau  component.  In  accordance  with 
section  3(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  enclosed  bill.  Our  proposed  legis- 
lation would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions, but  not  to  exceed  $350,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands, 
and  not  to  exceed  $440,000  for  development. 
The  bill  provides  that  121  miles  of  the 
Bruneau   River,   Jarbldge   River   and   Sheep 
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Creek  be  Included  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  Department's 
study  report  recommends  that  the  proposed 
river  areas  be  classified  as  follows:  Bruneau 
River  downstream  from  Blackroctc  Crossing 
through  the  old  Trlguero  homestead,  11 
miles,  scenic;  Bruneau  River  downstream 
from  the  old  Trlguero  homestead  to  Hot 
Creek,  60  miles,  wild;  Jarbldge  River  down- 
stream from  the  Junction  of  Its  East  and 
West  Pork  tributaries  to  Its  confluence  with 
the  Bruneau,  29  miles,  wild;  eoid  Sheep  Creek 
downstream  from  Mary's  Creek  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  the  Bruneau,  21  miles,  wild. 

The  OfDce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

[Note:    Legislative    authorization    In    the 
proposed  amendment  reflects  1979  dollars.] 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cecil  D.  Ain>Rus, 

Secretary. 

S.  2346 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906  as 
amended:  16  U.S.C.  1274  et  seq.)  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

In  Section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23),  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(  )  Priest,  Idaho. — ^The  segment  from 
the  Canada-United  States  border  down- 
stream 18.5  miles  to  Upper  Priest  Lake  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Upper 
Priest  River",  which  Is  on  file  and  available 
for  public  mspectlon  In  the  office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Is  also  part  of  a 
document  entitled  "Priest  River,  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Environmental  Statement  and 
Study  Report";  To  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  that  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  State  and  local 
govemmento  and  the  Interested  public,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  is  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph. 

S.2347 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  1274  et  seq.)  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

In  Section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23),  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(  )  OWTHET,  Idaho  and  Oregon. — The 
East  Pork  Owyhee  downstream  from  the 
Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  the  South  Fork;  the  South 
Pork  downstream  to  Three  Porks;  the  Owy- 
hee River  downstream  to  China  Gulch,  and 
the  Owyhee  River  downstream  from  Crooked 
Creek  to  the  Owyhee  Reservoir,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  a  wild  river:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  take  such  actions  as 
Is  provided  for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph : 

Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Section  6(a)  of  this  Act, 
lands  owned  by  the  State  for  school  pur- 
poses which  cannot  be  transferred  by  dona- 
tion, because  of  prohibitions  contained  In 
State  statutes,  may  be  acquired  by  exchange 
for  public  lands  when  the  State  lands  are 
required  to  facilitate  management  of  the 
component.  The  values  of  the  lands  or  In- 
terests therein  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
equal  or  if  they  are  not  equal,  the  values 
sh^l  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  money 
to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  clr- 
cumatances    require,    so    long    as    payment 


does  not  exceed  25  per  centiim  of  the  total 
value  of  the  lands  or  Interests  transferred 
out  of  Federal  ownership.  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  river,  there  are 
authorl2ed  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed  $400,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $535,000  for  development." 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  1. 1979. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
ward the  enclosed  report  recommending  the 
designation  of  a  portion  of  the  Owyhee  River 
in  Idaho  and  Oregon  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

This  recommendation  stems  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  responsibility 
under  the  Act  of  October  2.  1968  (82  Stat. 
906;  16  U.S.C.  1271,  se  seq.),  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  designated  the  initial  components 
of  the  System,  and  presented  methods  and 
standards  for  the  addition  of  other  rivers 
to  the  System.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act,  as 
amended,  designates  75  rivers  for  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and/or  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  potential  additions 
to  the  System  including  the  "Owyhee.  South 
Fork,  Oregon:  the  main  stem  from  the  Ore- 
gon-Idaho border  downstream  to  the  Owy- 
hee Reservoir."  The  segment  of  the  river 
from  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  In 
Idaho  to  the  Idaho-Oregon  border  was 
added  to  the  study  at  my  request  as  the 
Governor  of  Idaho.  The  study  leading  to 
the  reconunendatlon  was  a  cooperative  Fed- 
eral/State effort  under  the  leadership  of 
this  Department. 

The  entire  192-mlle  study  segment  was 
found  to  meet  the  prescribed  criteria  for 
Judging  whether  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  Is  merited. 
The  Owyhee  Canyon  Is  in  a  virtually  un- 
spoiled wilderness  condition  and  offers  out- 
standing opportunities  for  boating,  camp- 
ing, fishing,  hunting,  and  related  pursuits. 
Deeply  entrenched  along  most  of  the  dls- 
stance,  the  canyon  contains  spectacular 
scenery  and  Interesting  plant  and  animal 
associations. 

Enclosed  is  a  draft  bill  which  would  Im- 
plement the  recommendations  contained  In 
the  study  report.  The  draft  bill  would  amend 
Section  3(a)  (16  U.S.C.  1274(c))  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  adding  two 
segments  of  the  Owyhee  River  totaling  178 
miles  to  the  National  System.  Because  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  lands  adjoining  the 
river  In  these  segments  are  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  the  area  would  be 
delegated    to    that    agency. 

The  first  of  the  two  segments  begins 
at  the  west  boundary  of  the  Duck  Valley 
Indian  Reservation  and  extends  downstream 
along  the  East  Pork  Owyhee  to  the  South 
Pork,  down  the  South  Fork  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  at  Three 
Porks  to  form  the  main  stem,  and  then  down 
the  Owyhee  River  to  China  Gulch,  a  dis- 
tance of  128  miles.  The  second  segment  be- 
gins 14  miles  downstream  at  Crooked  Creek 
and  extends  to  slack  water  of  the  Owyhee 
Reservoir,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  Both  of 
these  segments  would  be  classified  as  Wild. 

The  specific  boundaries  of  the  river  area 
and  a  management  plan  for  the  two  seg- 
ments win  be  developed  In  accordance  with 
Section  3(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment   of    the    enclosed    bill.    While    the 
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estimated  Federal  costa  in  the  report  were 
developed  using  1976  dollar  values,  the  Fed- 
eral  costs  In  the  bill  have  been  Indexed 
to  reflect  current  costs.  Thus,  the  bill  would 
authorize  not  to  exceed  $400,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interest  in  lands, 
and  not  to  exceed  $535,000  for  development. 

The  intermediate  14  miles  between  China 
Gulch  and  Crooked  Gulch  is  recommended 
for  administration  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon under  its  Scenic  Waterways  Program. 
The  study  report  invites  the  Governor  of 
Oregon  to  apply  to  have  that  portion  added 
to  the  National  System  under  provisions  of 
Section  2(a)  (11)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  at  such  time  as  the  State  feels 
such   action   appropriate. 

I  fully  endorse  the  report  and  recommend 
that  It  be  referred  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
propriate   action. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andbus, 

Secretary. 

S.  2348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  1274  et  seq.)  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

In  Section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23),  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(  )  Tuolumne  River,  California. — The 
main  river  from  Its  source  on  Mount  Dana 
and  Mount  Lyell  In  Yosemite  National  Park 
to  the  backwaters  of  Hetch  Hetchy  Reservoir 
and  the  main  river  from  O'Shaughnessy  Dam 
to  Don  Pedro  Reservoir  except  for  the  1  mile 
area  around  Early  Intake  Diversion  Dam  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretaries  shall  take  such  actions  as  are 
provided  for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  paragraph  (  )  :  Provided  further, 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  river,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act." 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  15, 19S0. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  I/.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  October  2.  the 
President  transmitted  to  you  the  draft  re- 
port and  legislative  proposal  recommending 
the  designation  of  83  miles  of  the  Tuolumne 
River  in  California  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  At 
that  time,  he  indicated  that  the  study  of 
the  river  would  be  finalized  and  transmitted 
to  you  later.  He  further  Indicated  that 
should  Information  become  available  calling 
for  a  different  recommendation,  a  revised 
proposal  would  be  furnished. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  forward  to 
you  a  copy  of  the  final  environmental  impact 
statement  and  study  report.  This  document 
reflects  the  assessment  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  of  the  com- 
ments received  during  the  review  and  public 
involvement  process  and  new  data  which 
became  available  during  the  review  period. 

As  a  result  of  this  further  review,  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  support  designa- 
tion of  the  Tuolumne  River  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem as  presented  In  the  President's  October  3 
transmittal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  program  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  Hales, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 
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S.  2349 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  .(82  Stat.  906 
as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  1274  et  seq.)  is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows : 

In  Section  5(a)  Insert  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

••(  )  North  Umpqoa,  Oregon:  the  seg- 
ment from  Soda  Springs  Dam  downstream  to 
Rock  Creek  and  Its  Steamboat  Creek  tribu- 
tary. 

Department  or  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  26. 1979. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  response  to  your 
August  2  Environmental  Message,  I  am 
pleased  to  forward  the  enclosed  draft  bill. 
"To  amend  Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  North  Umpqua  River  In  Oregon  and 
Its  tributary  Steamboat  Creek  for  study  as 
potential  additions  to  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System." 

The  North  Umpqua  Is  the  main  tributary 
to  the  Umpqua  River,  one  of  two  major 
rivers,  the  Rogue  being  the  other,  fiowlng 
west  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Oregon's 
Cascade  Mountains.  The  North  Umpqua  and 
Its  Steamboat  Creek  tributary  are  world 
famous  for  the  quality  of  steelhead  flshlng. 
Native  runs  of  steelhead  migrate  up  the 
rivers  to  spawn  summer  and  winter.  The 
rtver  canyons  are  noteworthy  also  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  rivers  and  the  rugged 
forest  scenery  they  offer.  A  road  up  the 
North  Umpqua  Is  a  popular  access  route 
to  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  Archeological 
sites  representing  thousands  of  years  of  In- 
dian use  are  present.  Whitewater  boating  is 
growing  In  popularity. 

The  river  segments  proposed  total  about 
50  miles  In  length,  of  which  all  but  about 
14  miles  are  on  federally  owned  lands  In 
the  Umpqua  National  Forest.  We  estimate 
that  of  the  14  miles  of  river  outside  the 
national  forest.  tx)undary  less  than  2  miles 
are  on  privately  owned  lands.  The  remainder 
being  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
county  administered  lands. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  study 
be  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  assistance  In  appropriate  areas  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interlw. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Herbst, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

S.  2350 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  (82  Stat.  919; 
16  use.  1241,  as  amended)  Is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

In  section  5(a)  after  paragraph  (7),  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(  )  Th«  Natchez  Trace  National  Scenic 
iTuii,  a  trail  system  totaling  approximately 
OM  miles  extending  from  Nashville.  Tennes- 
see, to  Natchez.  Misslslppl,  as  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Concept  Plan,  Natchez  Trace 
iraiis  Study,"  dated  June  1979,  which  shall 
hf  ^  "l^i"^  available  for  public  Inspection 
w  the  Office  Of  the  National  Park  Service, 
^partment  of  the  Interior.  The  trail  shall 
mtertoT'"^'*"*'*    by   the   Secretary    of   the 

D«partmbnt  op  thb  Intesior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
The  PREsn!^^*'""*'  ■"  ^  ^-1'  "■  ""7. 
r'le   White  House. 
Washington,  D.C 

thM*!*,^?"    P«sident:  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  recommend  the  designation  of  the  Po- 


tomac Heritage  Trail  located  In  portions  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Trails  System. 

The  recommendation  stems  from  this  De- 
partment's responsibility  under  the  Act  of 
October  2,  1968,  which  established  a  National 
Trails  System;  designated  the  Appalachian 
and  Pacific  Crest  TraUs  as  National  Scenic 
Trails;  and  listed  14  additional  routes.  In- 
cluding the  Potomac  Heritage  TraU,  for  study 
as  potentita  National  Scenic  TraUs.  The  Act 
also  established  procedures  for  establishing 
additional  National  Scenic  Trails,  National 
Recreation  Trails  and  connecting  and  side 
trails  in  the  National  Trails  System. 

Th«  enclosed  draft  bill  Implemente  the 
recomme>ndatlons  resulting  from  the  Depart- 
ment's study  of  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail 
route.  We  have  concluded  that  the  trail,  as 
studied  and  presented  In  the  report,  meets 
the  criteria  for  addition  to  the  National 
Trails  System  as  a  National  Scenic  Trail  of 
approximately  874  miles  in  length.  A  copy  of 
the  study  report  Is  enclosed. 

The  draft  bill  would  add  the  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  to  the  National  System  as  a 
National  Scenic  Trail.  OveraJI  administration 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  will  consult  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies  where  lands  ad- 
ministered by  them  are  involved,  and  with 
State,  county  and  local  agencies  or  private 
trail  organizations. 

Under  section  2  of  the  draft  bill,  only  those 
components  of  the  trail,  323  miles  in  total 
length,  located  within  exterior  boundaries  of 
federally  administered  areas  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  are  designated  Initially. 
The  Secretary  would  designate  lands  outside 
such  boundaries  as  components  of  the  Po- 
tomac Heritage  National  Scenic  Trail  upon 
application  from  the  States  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  or  local  governmental 
agencies  Involved  If  such  components  meet 
established  criteria  and  are  administered  by 
such  agencies  without  expense  to  the  United 
States.  Guidelines  for  the  development,  man- 
agement and  nmintenance  of  the  trail  would 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  within  three  years  after  the 
trail  Is  designated. 

The  draft  bill  amends  the  National  TraUs 
System  Act  to  render  inapplicable  to  this  pro- 
posal the  authority  of  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  trail  right-of- 
way  outelde  the  exterior  boundaries  of  fed- 
erally administered  areas,  since  these  com- 
ponents would  be  administered  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States.  Funds  to  estab- 
lish initial  sections  of  trail  designated  under 
the  draft  bill  would  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral administering  agencies  Involved  under 
existing  authorities.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation Including  mapping  the  trail,  publica- 
tion of  the  trail  route,  guidelines  and  other 
requirements. 

The  trail  route  as  reconunended  In  the 
study  report  runs  from  Point  Lookout,  Mary- 
land, and  Smith  Point.  Virginia,  generally 
following  the  Potomac  to  the  Washington- 
Arlington  metropolitan  area;  It  runs  west- 
ward from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland. 
Maryland,  on  the  towpath  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal;  from  Arlington  to  Harpers 
Ferry,  West  Virginia,  It  runs  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac.  At  Oldtown.  Maryland, 
the  main  trail  divides,  one  branch  running 
south  to  dual  termini  at  Spruce  Knob-Sen- 
eca Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  and  at 
Blackwater  Palls  State  Park,  both  in  West 
Virginia.  A  second,  or  northern  branch,  con- 
tinues from  Cumberland.  Maryland,  to  the 
Youghlogheny  River  and  then  north  to  Brad- 
dock's  Road,  west  to  Port  Necessity  National 
Battlefield  and  Ohlopyle  State  Park,  and 
north  along  the  Laurel  Ridge  highlands  to 
Conemaugh  Gorge  near  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail 
qualifles  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Trails 
System  as  a  National  Scenic  Trail,  we  urge 
that  the  enclosed  draft  bill  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  with  a  recommendation  that  It 
be  enacted. 

Sincerely. 

Bob  Hkbbst, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

S.  2361 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thn 
National  Trails  System  Act  (82  Stat.  919;  16 
U.S.C.  1241,  as  amended)  Is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  5(a)  Insert  a  new  pafa- 
graph  as  follows : 

"(  )  The  Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic 
Trail,  a  corridor  of  approximately  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  miles,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River  to  its 
source  (except  for  one  segment  extending 
into  Pennsylvania)  following  the  route 
as  generally  depicted  on  the  map,  identified 
as  "National  Trails  System,  Proposed  Poto- 
mac Heritage  Trail"  which  shall  be  (mi  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service:  Provided.  (I)  That  only 
those  segments  of  the  corridor  located 
within  exterior  boundaries  of  federally 
administered  areas  are  designated  as  the 
Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic  TraU 
by  this  Act;  and  (11)  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  designate  lands  outside  of 
federally  administered  areas  as  segments  of 
the  Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic  I'raU 
upon  application  from  the  States  (includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia)  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  Involved  if  such  segments 
meet  the  criteria  established  in  this  Act  and 
are  administered  by  such  agencies  without 
expense  to  the  United  States.  The  segments 
of  the  Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic 
Trail  designated  by  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  where  lands  administered  by  them 
are  involved. 

(b)  In  Section  5(e)  after  "Continental 
Divide  National  Scenic  TraU"  Insert  "and  the 
Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic  Trail," 

(c)  In  Section  6(f)  after  "Continental  Di- 
vide National  Scenic  TraU"  insert  "and  the 
Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic  Trail," 
and 

(d)  In  Section  10(c)  delete  "and  (7)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7),  (8),  and  (fl)." 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  July  2, 1979. 
The  PREsmENT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  recommend  the  designation  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  In  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Trails  System. 

The  recommendation  stems  from  this  De- 
partment's responsibilities  under  the  Act  of 
October  2,  1968  (82  Stat.  919;  16  VAC.  1341). 
which  established  the  National  Trails  Sys- 
tem and  Identified  14  additional  routes  in- 
cluding the  Natchez  Trace  for  study  as  po- 
tential National  Scenic  TraUs. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  Implements  the 
recommendations  In  the  Department's  study 
of  the  Natchez  Trace.  A  copy  of  the  study 
report  Is  also  enclosed. 

The  Natchez  Trace,  as  discussed  In  the 
study  report,  covers  some  460  mUes  from 
Nashville.  Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  Mississippi 
Its  designation  would  afford  present  day 
hikers,  cyclists,  and  horseback  riders  a  trail 
opportunity  in  a  setting  reminiscent  of  that 
through  which  the  old  Trace  passed. 

Since  most  of  the  trail  would  parallel  the 
existing    Natchez    Trace    Parkway    or    pass 
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through  national  forest  lands,  only  about 
3,000  acres  of  land  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  trail  route.  These  lands  would 
permit  Inclusion  In  the  trail  of  some  addi- 
tional remnants  of  the  old  Trace,  thus  en- 
hancing the  Interpretation  of  the  trail  and 
protecting  additional  remnants. 

As  proposed,  the  Natchez  Trace  Trails  Sys- 
tem would  consist  of  two  separate  trails 
within  a  general  trail  corridor.  One  would  be 
a  hard  surface  route  for  bicyclists,  the  other 
woiUd  be  a  soft  tread  for  hiking,  incorporat- 
ing provisions  for  horseback  riding  In  four 
areas.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  182  mUes  of 
bicycle  and  612  miles  of  hlklng/horseback 
trail  be  developed  over  a  period  of  years  In 
accordance  with  the  priorities  established  In 
the  report. 

Acquisition  costs  associated  with  the  pro- 
posal are  $2,500,000  based  on  study  costs  In- 
dexed to  January  1979.  Development  costs 
are  estimated  at  $16,500,000.  Development  of 
the  trail  on  the  ground  would  be  phased 
over  an  extended  period  of  years  based  on  the 
priorities  Identified  In  the  report  and  as  the 
demand  for  trail  opportunities  develops 
along  the  route. 

The  Natchez  Trace  offers  significant  qual- 
ity trail  recreation  opportunities  In  an  area 
where  a  real  need  for  such  opportimltles 
exists. 

Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Anobus, 

Secretary.0 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (by  request) : 
S.  2352.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  StabUity,  to  extend  the  duration 
of  such  Council,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking.  Housing' 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EXTHNSION  OP  THE  COUNCtt  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 

sTABn-rrT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing,  by  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, legislation  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
for  1  additional  year  beyond  its  current 
expiration  date  of  September  30.  1980 
and  to  mcrease  the  CouncU's  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  Banking  Committee  wUl  consider 
this  legislation  in  early  March  in  con- 
junction with  oversight  hearings  on  the 
administration's  anti-inflation  programs 
and  consideration  of  recent  proposals  for 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2352 
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Sectionai.  Analysis  op  a  Bill 
Section  1.  Section  1  would  require  that  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  file  an 
annual,  rather  than  a  quarterly,  report  to 
the  President  and,  through  him,  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  2.  Section  2  would  Increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  from  (1)  $6,952,000  to  $9,- 
463,000  for  fiscal  year  1980;  and  (2)  $8,483,- 
000  to  $9,770,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Section  3.  Section  3  would  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  through  fiscal  year  1981. 


S.  681 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Thurmond. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr..  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Jep- 
SEN.  Mr.  ExoN.  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan) : 

S.J.  Res.  149.  A  joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on 
the  occasion  of  the  christening  of  the 
U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson,  March  15.  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

U.S.S.    "CARL    VINSON" 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Stennis.  Jackson. 
Cannon.  Tower,  Thurmond,  Levin. 
Cohen.  Hart,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Warner, 
Culver.  Humphrey.  Jepsen.  Goldwater. 
Morgan,  and  Exon.  I  rise  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson  on  the  occasion  of  the 
christening  of  the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson, 
which  is  scheduled  to  take  place  on 
March  15.  1980,  at  Newport  News.  Va. 

This  ship  is  a  nuclear  powered  aircraft 
carrier  and  is  named  after  my  great- 
uncle.  Carl  Vinson,  who  was  96  this  past 
November.  It  is  the  first  Navy  warship 
to  be  named  after  a  living  American.  Mr. 
Vinson  is  planning  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony and  I  believe  it  would  be  fitting  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  that  did  so 
much  for  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  welcome  any  additional  co- 
sponsors  and  would  urge  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  that  can  to  plan  to  attend  the 
historic  event  when  this  great  ship  is 
christened  and  launched  in  Mr.  Vinson's 
presence  on  March  15.  1980.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


s.  lOS 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Xmertco  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  a  quar- 
terly basis  and  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter" 
and  by  Inserting  "on  an  annual  basis" 

hv  .f^v.  ^"""'^  ^  °'  *"<=^  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)  $6,952,000  for  the  fiscal 
Io/«o*^'"'^^  September  30,  1979;  and  (2) 
$8,483,000   for   the   fiscal   year   ending  Sep- 

«*l*«"oL^"'    ^^^"•"    *°<1    by    inserting    "(i) 
$9,463,0<K)   for   the   fiscal   year   endln|   Sep- 
tember 30.  1980;   and   (2)   $9,770,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30    1981  " 
h/ff'^Hv,  ^«="f"  '  ot  such  Act  is  amended 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  105.  the 
Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act. 

S.  414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  414,  the  Patent  Procedures  Act. 

S.  414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  414.  the  University 
and  Small  Business  Patent  Procedures 
Act. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  681.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  reciprocal  agreements  for 
services  covered  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  93B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  938.  the 
Unfair  Foreign  Competition  Act  of  1979. 

S.     1200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1200.  the  Al- 
cohol Fuels  Regulatory  Simplification 
Act. 

S.    1327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1327,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  exempt  full-time  students 
serving  as  resident  assistants  and  resi- 
dent counselors  in  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  from  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1825.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ad- 
just the  unified  credit  against  estate  and 
gift  taxes  to  take  into  account  the  rate 
of  infiation. 

S.    1858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lincs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1858.  the  National  Guard  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

S.    1042 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1942,  a  bin  to  provide  for  a  resource 
conservation  and  development  program 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S.    1984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger) and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1984,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  unlimited  marital  estate  and 
gift  tax  deduction,  to  modify  provisions 
relating  to  special  use  valuation  of  cer- 
tain farm  and  other  real  property,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Culver,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2147,  the  Regula- 
tory Flexibility  and  Administrative  Re- 
form Act  of  1979. 

S.    3152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2152.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  doubling  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  used  section  38  prop- 
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erty  by  raising  the  $100,000  limitation 
on  such  property  to  $200,000. 

8.    2195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2195,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  Implement  certain  requirements  re- 
lating to  animal  damage  control. 

S.    2221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  wsis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2221.  a  bill  to  increase  from  60  per- 
cent to  80  percent  the  deduction  allowed 
to  individuals  with  respect  to  net  cap- 
ital gains  from  investment  in  small 
businesses. 

S.   2240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2246.  a  bill 
to  extend  directed  service  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  for  an  additiCHial  90 
days. 

8.   2260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2269,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 

S.   2277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2277,  the  Agriculture 
Emergency  Act  of  1980. 

SENATE  CONCtTRRENT  RESOLimON  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  60.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  Ui  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  61,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Chris- 
tians by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  67,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  taxing  social  secur- 
ity benefits. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  373— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  EMBARGO  OF  U.S.  EXPORT 
SALES  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  ancl 
Urtan  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  373 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  total  embargo  on  United  States  ex- 
port sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  Im- 
posed whenever  any  embargo  on  United 
States  grain  export  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  in  effect. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit today  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  total  embargo 
on  U.S.  export  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  Imposed  whenever  any  embar- 
go on  grain  export  sales  to  that  country 
Is  in  effect.  It  is  inconsistent  to  embargo 
grain  sales  while  continuing  large  sales 
of  farm  machinery,  seeds,  and  many 
manufactured  items  designed  to  simul- 
taneously help  the  Soviets  expand  their 
grain  production. 

Mr.  President,  In  principle  I  do  not 
like  trade  embargoes.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Export  Caucus  and  the  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee.  I  share  with  a  great  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  friends  a  desire  to 
make  the  United  States  more  competi- 
tive in  international  trade  and  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  deficit  in  merchandise  trade. 
I  am  convinced,  too.  that  trade  condi- 
tions must  be  fair  and  that  more 
dynamic  diplomacy  must  be  pursued  to 
obtain  elimination  of  other  nations' 
trade  limiting  practices,  especially  in 
agricultural  commodities  trade. 

The  grain  embargo  will  have  only 
marginal  impact  on  the  Soviet  Union: 
First  Argentina  and  other  nations  are 
supplying  or  will  supply  a  significant 
portion  of  the  17  million  metric  tons 
that  the  President  has  foreclosed  from 
sale  to  the  Soviets;  second  the  Soviets 
will  make  substitutions  to  offset  another 
portion  of  their  grain  Imports  shortfall  ; 
third  the  resulting  net  loss  in  available 
Soviet  grain  stocks,  after  allowance  for 
substitutions  and  offsetting  third-nation 
exports,  represents  a  small  and  easily 
manageable  cost  in  the  authoritarian 
Soviet  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lost  U.S.  grain 
exports  will  result  in  a  multibillion  dol- 
lar expense  to  U.S.  farmers  and  taxpay- 
ers and  a  major  blow  to  the  congressional 
commitment  to  eliminate  Federal  deficit 
spending.  On  the  latter  basis  alone,  the 
grain  embargo  is  ill-advised.  I  am  skep- 
tical that  the  administration  can  manage 
the  additional  U.S.  grain  stocks  in  such  a 
way  that  there  are  no  major  price- 
depressing  effects  on  U.S.  grain  markets. 
The  Congress  should  not  have  enlarged 
unilateral  Presidential  export  embargo 
imposition  authority  last  summer  In 
adopting  the  Export  Administration  Act. 


Congress  should  always  be  consulted 
formally  before  the  drastic  step  Is  made 
to  impose  major  selective  embargoes  on 
nonstrategic  goods. 

There  are  other  producers  and  export- 
ers besides  agricultural  producers  and 
exporters  who  are  affected  by  restric- 
tions on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Itils 
group  includes  many  small-  and 
medium-sized  enterprises,  some  of  which 
rely  heavily  on  export  market  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  curious  that  no  administration 
plan  or  policy  has  been  put  forth  yet  to 
ameliorate  the  losses  which  the  current 
embargo  imposes  on  these  people. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  Industrial  or 
manufacturing  enterprises,  however,  the 
export  sales  embargo  does  not  exist.  The 
embargo  either  should  not  exist  for  all 
of  our  producers  or  should  exist  for  all 
producers  and  exporters.  We  need  to  be 
fair  and  impartial  in  these  matters.  In 
fact,  since  grain  comprises  the  largest 
dollar  value  portion  of  export  sales  to 
the  Soviets,  it  should  be  much  easier  for 
companies  which  now  do  not  labor  imder 
trade  restrictions  to  absorb  the  costs  of 
an  enlarged  embargo  than  it  is  for 
farmers  and  taxpayers  to  absorb  the 
tremendous  costs  associated  with  the 
grain  embargo. 

It  is  ironic  that  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance programs  exist  for  many  manu- 
facturing workers  and  companies  who 
could  be  seriously  injured  by  imports, 
but  no  such  protection  is  afforded  unin- 
corporated farm  operators.  It  is  only 
in  theory  that  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance applies  to  any  farmers;  in  practice, 
such  benefits  do  not  exist  for  them.  This 
point  is  mentioned  in  the  export  embargo 
context  to  stress  the  fact  that  farmers 
often  do  not  receive  equitable  treatment 
in  U.S.  trade  decisions  and  policies.  And 
I  will  only  mention  here  in  passing  that, 
for  all  of  its  favorable  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  trade  balance.  U.S.  agriculture 
still  faces  more  trade  barriers  overseas 
than  virtually  all  other  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record  I  am  sub- 
mitting three  lists  of  current  examples 
of  goods  which  now  either  may  be  sold 
to  the  Soviets  with  no  other  limitatiwi 
than  the  simple  filing  of  a  shipper's 
export  declaration,  or  for  which  appli- 
cations for  validated  export  licenses  may 
be  submitted  with  some  possibility  of 
approval,  or  which  are  currently  effec- 
tively embargoed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  lists 
of  examples  be  included  in  the  Record 
inmiediately  following  my  remarks. 

You  will  note  that  the  item  phosphates 
(fertilizers)  has  now  been  added  to  the 
embargo  list.  This  occurred  only  yester- 
day after  an  outcry  from  Senators  and 
Representatives  including  myself. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  the  great  sacrifice 
which  our  summer  Olympic  athletes  are 
being  asked  to  make  this  year  because  of 
the  U.S.  boycott  of  the  Moscow  games. 
These  courageous  and  hardworking 
young  men  and  women  will  sacrifice  just 
as  our  farmers  and  some  other  producers 
and  exporters  will  sacrifice  because  of 
the  embargo.  In  fact,  the  Olympic  boy- 
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cott  is  an  embargo  under  another  name. 
So  we  should  stress  that  these  athletes 
also  deserve  to  know  that  their  Govern- 
ment does  not  expect  just  them  and  our 
farmers  and  a  very  few  others  to  make 
all  the  sacrifices.  This  resolution,  then, 
may  make  the  Olympic  boycott  more  ac- 
ceptable to  some  of  our  athletes  and  can 
help  to  boost  the  morale  of  all  those  who 
had  planned  to  compete  in  the  1980 
Olympic  games. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

List 
no  trade  rzsthicnons  (2-22-1980) 

1.  There  axe  thousands  of  manufactured 
products,  the  sale  of  which  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  now  restricted,  Including  most 
farm  machinery  (e.g.,  tractor  engines  and 
planting  machines) . 

2.  Live  plants. 

3.  Plant  seeds  (excludes  cereal  grains). 

4.  All  vegetables  (excludes  oll-bearlng 
vegetables) . 

6.  All  fruits. 

6.  Sugar. 

7.  Cocoa. 

8.  Syrups. 

9.  Molasses. 

10.  Coffee  and  Its  substitutes. 

11.  Tea. 

12.  Spices. 

13.  Non-alcohoUc  beverages. 

14.  Fermented  alcoholic  beverages. 

15.  Spirits. 

16.  Alcoholic  beverage  preparations. 

17.  Tobacco. 

18.  Tobacco  products. 

19.  Feathers  and  down. 
30.  Bristles  and  hair. 

21.  Shellac  and  gums. 

22.  Resins,  rosin  and  turpentine. 

23.  Wood. 

24.  Wood  products. 
26.  Wool. 

26.  Cotton. 

27.  SUk. 

28.  All  other  textile  fibers,  yarns,  threads 
and  wastes. 

29.  Nuts  (except  peanuts) . 

30.  Pursklns. 

XTEMS     KFTECnVlXT   EMBAKGOED    (2-32-1B80) 

1.  Meats. 

2.  Dairy  products 


4.  Tallow. 

5.  Hardened  oils,  fats  and  greases. 

6.  Bull  semen. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  374— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REGARD- 
ING AGE  DISCRIMINATION 
POLICY  IN  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL 
NOMINATIONS 


3    Cereal   grains.   mUled   grain  products, 
malts,  starches. 

4.  Peanuts. 

5.  Ollbearlng  vegetable  matter. 

6.  Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  (except  tallow) 

7.  Animal  feed. 

pam)^'***°     computer     equipment     (and 

9.   Oil  and   gas  exploration,  develooment 
and  production  equipment  ank  macMn^r; 
Ite^^  Other  high-technology   manufactured 
^^rt  o     f  ^"""^oOlty  Control  List  of  the 

potential  military  or  strategic  significance) 
11.  Phosphates  (added  2-26-1960) 

ITEMS    NOT    USUALLT    BEING    APPROVED     BtTT 
COULD   BE    APPROVED    (2-22-1980) 

1.  Live  animals. 

2.  Pish  and  shellfish. 

3.  Crude  and  refined  vegetable  oil. 


Air.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Res.  374 

Whereas,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion does  not  recommend  an  individual  60 
years  of  age  or  older  for  an  Initial  appoint- 
ment to  a  lifetime  Federal  judgeship  unless 
In  excellent  health  and  evaluated  as  "Well 
Qualified"  or  "Exceptionally  Well  Qualified"; 

Whereas,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion does  not  recommend  an  Individual  over 
64  years  of  age  for  Initial  appointment  to  a 
lifetime  Federal  Judgeship; 

Whereas,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion employs  stricter  criteria  for  considering 
district  Judges  over  60  years  of  age  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  courts  of  appeals; 

Whereas,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  In  general  agreement  with 
the  policy  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation; 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Judiciary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  as  followed  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tradlcu  the  spirit  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  Amendments  of  1978 
(29  use.  621  et  seq).  and  contradicts  the 
spirit  of  the  merit  selection  guidelines  set 
forth  In  Executive  Order  12059.  pertaining 
to  the  selection  of  circuit  Judges,  and  Execu- 
tive Order  12097,  pertaining  to  the  selection 
of  district  Judges;   and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  the  policy  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  gen- 
eral concurrence  with  that  policy  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  Is  to 
discriminate  against  qualified  individuals 
solely  on  the  basis  of  age:  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Standing  Committee  on  Federal 
Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  take  all  measures  neces- 
sary to  end  discrimination  against  potential 
lifetime  Federal  Judges  who  do  not  qualify 
solely  as  a  result  of  arbitrary  age  barriers. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  repeatedly  gone  on  record 
against  age  discrimination.  Regardless 
of  the  context  in  which  this  practice  oc- 
curs, its  effects  are  Insidious.  Its  negative 
impact  is  both  personal  and  public  In 
the  act  of  teUing  individuals  they  are  too 
old,  we  deprive  them  of  their  self-re- 
spect and.  in  many  cases,  of  their  will. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  deprive  society 
of  their  skiUs,  their  judgment  and,  most 
especially,  of  their  wisdom.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  age  discrimination  is  disastrous 
to  the  individual  and  harmful  to  society 
Even  with  this  clear  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  age  discrimination  by  the  Con- 


gress, the  practice  continues.  Oddly 
enough,  it  continues  in  an  area  where  it 
appears  most  absurd — in  the  approval 
and  appointment  of  Federal  judges.  In 
theory,  at  least,  a  judge  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  wisdom  and  maturity  of 
judgment  that  only  long  years  of  experi- 
ence can  bring.  Generally,  elevation  to 
the  bench  has  been  regarded  as  the 
fitting  cap  to  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  before  the  bar. 

What  is  most  distressing  Is  that  age 
discrimination  is  practiced  by  groups  of 
great  prestige  which,  frankly,  should 
know  better  and  for  which  such  a  prac- 
tice is  particularly  undignified.  I  am 
speaking,  Mr.  President,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  American  Bar  Association  refuses  to 
recommend  any  individual  over  the  age 
of  60  as  a  Federal  judge.  With  what 
must  be  viewed  as  perhaps  the  most 
cynical  kind  of  hypocrisy,  the  same  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  protecting  the 
American  people  against  age  discrimi- 
nation concurs  with  and  implements  the 
anachronistic  poUcy  of  the  ABA. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery, 
I  am  thoroughly  distressed  by  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  both  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  While  my  staff  and  I  consider 
other,  more  stringent  remedies,  I  believe 
that  It  is  important  for  the  Senate  to  go 
on  record  yet  again  to  demonstrate  its 
disapproval  of  this  pernicious  practice. 
Consequently,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  to  that  effect.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  both  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Thurmond,  have  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

The  American  Bar  Association's 
standing  committee  on  Federal  Judici- 
ary holds  that  "An  individual  60  years 
of  age  or  older  is  not  recommended  for 
an  initial  appointment  to  a  lifetime  FW- 
eral  judgeship  unless  in  excellent  health 
and  evaluated  as  'well  qualified'  or  'ex- 
ceptionally well  quaUfied'.  In  no  event 
are  persons  over  64  recommended  for 
Initial  appointment." 

The  Department  of  Justice  adheres  to 
this  criterion.  Most  recently  this  was 
confirmed  by  Attorney  General  CivilettJ 
when  he  stated  that  he  finds  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  guidelines,  which 
have  been  in  constant  use  since  the  early 
1950's,  to  be  generally  wise  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  resolution  I  submit  today  will 
make  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Attorney  General  aware  of  our  dis- 
agreement and  displeasure  with  this 
policy. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  share  the  opinion,  that 
there  are  no  simple  dividing  lines  in  the 
life  cycle.  Can  anyone  remember  the 
exact  date  he  reached  middle  age,  or  pick 
the  birthday  he  crossed  the  line  between 
young  and  old?  Age  is  relative.  It  varies 
from  individual  to  individual,  and 
chronology  is  an  inaccurate  measure  of 
how  old  one  is. 
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The  human  mind  does  not  shrink  or 
deteriorate  with  age,  but  rather  it  ex- 
pands with  knowledge  and  experience. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  writer,  scientist,  in- 
ventor and  statesman,  was  active  in  af- 
fairs of  state  in  his  seventies  and  eighties. 
At  70  he  helped  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  At  75  he  brought  about  the 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  And  at  81  he 
negotiated  the  compromise  which 
brought  our  Constitution  into  existence. 
Would  anyone  think  of  denying  Michel- 
angelo a  commission  to  design  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome  simply  because  he  was 
77,  or  inform  Pablo  Picasso  that  he  could 
no  longer  paint  since  he  was  90?  It  would 
be  absurd. 

We  possess  a  wealth  of  resources  In 
the  growing  population  of  people  over  60. 
Approximately  2  weeks  ago  I  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  chaired  by  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Senator  Claude  Pep- 
per. Prior  to  my  appearance,  I  was  most 
fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten to  one  very  able  and  ambitious  mem- 
ber of  our  judiciary.  Not  to  have  granted 
Sarah  Hughes,  a  practicing  83-year-oId 
Federal  judge,  a  seat  on  the  Federal 
bench  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas 
when  she  was  65,  would  have  indeed  been 
a  waste.  Judge  Hughes  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  why  we  should  not  leave  years 
of  experience,  years  of  accumulated 
knowledge  untapped.  The  resolution  be- 
fore you  would  clarify  the  Congress 
commitment  to  end  such  a  needless  dis- 
sipation of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
resources. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  during  our 
committee's  oversight  hearings  regsu-d- 
ing  the  selection  and  confirmation  proc- 
ess of  Federal  judges,  the  American  Bar 
Association  outlined  the  various  ratings 
employed,  several  of  which  I  have  Just 
mentioned.  Further,  it  is  our  imder- 
standing  that  this  policy  has  recently 
been  reexamined  and  reafHrmed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  not  followed  the 
American  Bar  Association's  strict  age 
limit  policy.  Rather,  the  committee  has 
made  Its  decisions  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  after  thorough  review  of  the  back- 
ground and  quaUfications  of  each  nom- 
inee. I  might  add  that  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  requires  a  questionnaire 
of  each  nominee  and,  where  necessary,  a 
comprehensive  investigation  may  result. 
It  Is  the  position  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  that  a  qualified  individual 
over  the  age  of  60  should  not  be  barred 
from  serving  as  a  Federal  judge  solely 
because  of  his  or  her  age. 

Congress  recognized  that  age  should 
not  be  a  factor  for  granting  employment 
when  it  passed  the  Federal  employment 
law  which  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age.  Likewise  President  Car- 
ter, In  his  Executive  orders  pertaining 
to  the  selection  of  circuit  and  district 
judges,  stated  that  recommendations  for 
nominations  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  character,  experience,  ability,  and 
commitment  to  equal  justice  under  law. 
Nowhere  does  President  Carter  make  any 
qualification  based  on  age. 

The  President's  Executive  orders,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 


the  Judiciary  are  able  to  see  beyond  an 
arbitrary  chronological  categorization. 
Why  then  do  others  remain  so  near- 
sighted? A  qualified  Individual  over  the 
age  of  60  should  not  be  barred  from  serv- 
ing as  a  Federal  judge  solely  because  of 
his  or  her  age.  Any  other  policy  may  de- 
prive the  Nation  of  services  of  many 
highly  respected  men  and  women  who 
are  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Federal 
bench.  The  resolution  I  propose  today 
coincides  with  the  spirit  of  both  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Executive  orders  and  Con- 
gress Federal  employment  law;  age 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  employment. 

I  recently  obtained  some  data  regard- 
ing the  age  of  our  active  district  and  cir- 
cuit court  Judges.  According  to  figures 
prepared  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  237  (or  31  per- 
cent) of  562  district  and  circuit  active 
judgeships  are  held  by  jurists  who  are 
60  years  of  age  or  older.  Of  these,  122 
(or  slightly  more  than  half)  are  65  or 
older.  These  individuals  perform  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  the  existing  work- 
load of  the  Federal  court  system.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  quality  of  justice  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  judiciary  is  very 
high  and  that  efforts  should  not  be  es- 
tablished which  will  tend  to  prohibit 
qualified  individuals  from  serving  when 
an  arbitrary  age  barrier  has  been  set. 

I  was  personally  involved  in  a  situation 
of  "ageism"  in  Arizona,  concerning  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Udall  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  the  Federal  bench. 

I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  the  5,000 
attorneys  In  the  State  of  Arizona  ask- 
ing them  to  rate  92  individuals  who  were 
interested  in  becoming  Federal  district 
judges.  I  received  responses  from  2,000 
attorneys;  Nick  Udall  received  an  ex- 
tremely high  ranking.  Therefore,  I  rec- 
ommended Nick  Udall  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appointment  to  the  Federal 
district  bench,  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's guidelines  on  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral district  judges. 

Nick  Udall  had  a  complete  physical 
examination  and  his  doctors  advised  him 
that  he  was  In  excellent  health.  The 
American  Bar  Association  and  Judge 
Bell,  the  former  Attorney  General,  both 
advised  me  that  Nick  Udall  had  excellent 
credentials  professionally  and  was 
highly  thought  of  by  his  peers. 

However,  I  was  advised  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  Nick  Udall  would 
not  be  recommended  for  appointment  as 
a  Federal  judge  because  he  was  over  the 
age  of  65  and  the  administration's  policy 
is  not  to  nominate  anyone  over  the  age 
of  65  for  appointment  as  a  Federal  dis-  - 
trict  Judge.  The  facts  concerning  Nick 
Udall  present  a  classic  case.  He  had  all 
the  necessary  credentials  for  appoint- 
ment except  that  he  was  over  the  age  of 
65. 

It  was  truly  inappropriate  to  discrim- 
inate against  Nick  Udall  and  perhaps 
other  nominees  merely  on  the  basis  of 
age.  As  can  be  seen  by  judges  who  are 
over  the  age  of  60  and  in  regular  active 
status,  they  are  more  than  capable  of 
serving  effectively  and  efficiently. 

We  should  not  endorse  this  policy  of 
age  discrimination.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  such 
an  odious  case  of  discrimination  should 


not  be  tolerated.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses our  dismay  at  the  loss  of  expe- 
rience, wisdom,  judgment,  and  prudence 
resulting  from  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Department  of  Justice's 
policy.  Let  us  hope  that  through  this  res- 
olution we  will  be  able  to  enlighten  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  so  that  they,  too,  will 
be  able  to  pierce  the  arbitrary  age  bar- 
rier and  view  each  nominee's  qualifica- 
tions on  a  csise-by-case  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  relevant  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
COMMrrTEE  ON  the  JtroiciART. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Novemlter  7,  1979. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  situation  In  Arizona 
concerning  the  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Udall  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  the  6,000  at- 
torneys In  the  State  of  Arizona  asking  them 
to  rate  92  Individuals  who  were  Interested 
In  becoming  Federal  District  Judges.  I  re- 
ceived responses  from  2,000  attorneys;  Nick 
Udall  received  an  extremely  high  ranking. 
Therefore.  I  recommended  Nick  Udall  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  appointment  to  the 
Federal  District  bench,  pursuant  to  the 
President's  guidelines  on  appointment  of 
Federal  District  Judges. 

Nick  Udall  has  recently  had  a  complete 
physical  examination  and  his  doctors  have 
advised  him  that  he  Is  In  excellent  health. 
The  American  Bar  Association  and  Judge 
Bell,  the  former  Attorney  General,  have 
both  advised  me  that  Nick  Udall  has  excel- 
lent credentials  professionally  and  Is  highly 
thought  of  by  his  peers.  Nick  UdaU  also  has 
an  excellent  reputation  In  Arizona. 

However,  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  Nick  Udall  will  not  be 
recommended  for  appointment  as  a  Federal 
Judge  because  he  Is  over  the  age  of  65  and 
the  Administration's  policy  Is  not  to  nomi- 
nate anyone  over  the  age  of  65  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Federal  District  Judge.  The  facts 
concerning  Nick  Udall  present  a  classic  case. 
He  has  all  the  necessary  credentials  for  ap- 
pointment except  that  he  Is  over  the  age  of 
65. 

I  am  enclosing  Mr.  Udall's  restune  for  your 
convenience,  and  I  have  asked  my  Adminis- 
trative Assistant,  Gene  Karp,  to  set  up  an 
appointment  with  you  for  Mr.  UdaU  on 
Tuesday,  November  13. 

TTiank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dennis  DeConcini, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington.  D.C,  December  19,  1979. 
Hon.  Benjamin  Civiletti, 
OtHce  of  the  Attorney  General,  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  dviLrrn:  Your  assistance  In  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  me  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  would  be  deeply  appreciated. 

Throughout  my  many  years  In  Congress, 
one  of  my  prime  concerns  has  been  eradi- 
cating the  last  vestiges  of  age  discrimina- 
tion from  our  society.  Most  recently,  this 
effort  culminated  In  the  enactment  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
amendments  of  1077  which  barred  the  fed- 
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eral  gOTenunent  from  practicing  age  dis- 
crimination In  most  employment  matters. 
One  area  whicli  concerns  me  greatly  is 
the  selection  criterion  for  federal  Judges. 
The  American  Bar  Association's  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary  holds 
that  "An  individual  60  years  of  age  or  older 
is  not  reconmiended  for  an  initial  appoint- 
ment to  a  lifetime  federal  judgeship  unless 
in  excellent  health  and  evaluated  as  "Well 
Qualified"  or  "Exceptionally  Well  Quail- 
fled."  In  no  event  are  persons  over  64  rec- 
ommended for  Initial  appointment."  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  adheres  to  this  criterion. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Depart- 
ment's position  is  on  this  issue  of  utilizing 
age  as  the  sole  criterion  for  judging  a  per- 
son's ability  to  perform  a  job:  in  this  case 
the  job  of  federal  Judge.  Could  you  please 
inform  me  as  to  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  follows  the  American 
Bar  Association's  position  that  no  persons 
over  64  are  qualified  because  of  age.  In  ad- 
dition I  would  appreciate  knowing  how  long 
this  has  been  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment, whether  different  Administrations 
have  held  different  positions  on  the  matter 
and  whether  or  not  the  policy  has  been 
formally  written  or  announced  In  any  De- 
partment publications,  guidelines  or  regu- 
lations. Finally,  I  would  be  grateful  if  you 
could  provide  a  list  of  persons  over  age  64 
who  have  been  nominated  for  initial  ap- 
pointment to  a  federal  Judgeship  both  by 
this  administration  and  within  the  past  10 
years. 

Your  prompt  response  on  this  matter  will 
greatly  increase  our  Committee's  under- 
standing of  this  impKjrtant  issue. 

With  warmest  regards,  and 

Believe  me, 

Always  sincerely, 

Clatjde  Pbppkh, 
Chairman.     House     Select     Committee 
on  Aging. 

Oftice  op  the  Attorney  Qenerai,, 
Washington.  DC  .  January  17,  1980. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper  :  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  which  I  received  January  8. 
1980  concerning  age  as  a  factor  In  the  con- 
sideration of  candidates  for  the  federal 
bench. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  consistent- 
ly since  the  end  of  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion looked  at  a  candidate's  age  as  one  of  the 
major  areas  of  concern.  President  Carter  has 
not  appointed  anyone  who  has  reached  his 
or  her  64th  birthday  at  time  of  appointment. 
Since  federal  Judges  receive  lifetime  appoint- 
ments, one  of  our  objectives  Is  to  appoint 
individuals  who  will  reasonably  be  expected 
to  perform  effectively  for  10  to  15  years  In 
a  very  difficult  post.  The  retirement  system 
for  Judges  is  based  on  a  minimum  service  of 
10  years  at  age  70  and  15  years  service  at  age 
65. 

I  find  the  American  Bar  Association's 
guidelines  have  been  in  constant  use  since 
the  early  1950's.  I  feel  they  are  generally  wise 
and  in  the  public  Interest.  They  are  not 
however,  an  automatic  disqualification  for  a 
candidate. 

Concerning  your  request  for  a  list  of  indi- 
viduals over  the  age  of  64  nominated  for 
initial  appointment  during  this  Administra- 
tion and  within  the  past  ten  years,  there  are 
none.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  most  recent 
guidelines  for  circuit  and  district  nominat- 
ing commissions. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern.  Best  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin  R.  Civiijrm, 

Attorney  General. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Commfttee  on  the  Judiciart, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  29,  1980. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  notified  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  will  soon  be 
holding  hearings  on  the  age  requirements 
Imposed  by   the  American  Bar  Association 
for  federal  judges.  We  ask  that  this  letter 
be  considered  during  these  hearings  and  in- 
cluded In  the  record. 

During  the  Administration's  consideration 
of  judicial  nominees,  the  ABA  Standing 
Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary  conducts  In- 
vestigations Into  the  nominees'  qualifica- 
tions, focusing  on  professional  competence, 
temperament,  and  Integrity.  Once  a  nomina- 
tion has  been  received  by  our  Committee,  we 
solicit  these  views  from  the  ABA  Committee. 
During  our  Committee's  Initial  oversight 
hearings  regarding  the  selection  and  confir- 
mation process  of  federal  judges.  Mr.  Robert 
Raven,  Chairman  of  the  ABA  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Judiciary,  outlined  various 
ratings  employed  by  his  committee.  Specifi- 
cally, In  regard  to  the  age  criteria,  he  stated : 
"Not  qualified  by  reason  of  age  applies  to 
persons  who,  but  for  their  age,  might  other- 
wise be  found  qualified.  An  Individual  60 
years  of  age  or  older  Is  not  recommended  for 
an  initial  appointment  to  a  lifetime  federal 
judgeship  unless  In  excellent  health  and 
evaluated  as  well  qualified  or  exceptionally 
well  qualified.  In  no  event  are  persons  over 
61  recommended  for  initial  appointment. 
The  committee  also  employs  stricter  criteria 
in  considering  District  Judges  over  60  for 
possible  elevation  to  the  Court  of  Appeals." 

In  addition.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
this  policy  has  recently  been  reexamined 
by  the  ABA  Committee.  That  Committee 
has  reaffirmed  its  support  of  this  age  criteria. 
To  date,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  not  followed  the  ABA's  strict  age 
limit  policy.  Rather,  the  Committee  has  made 
its  decision  on  a  case  by  case  basis  after 
thorough  review  of  the  background  and 
qualifications  of  each  nominee.  This  Con- 
gress, there  has  been  one  instance  In  which 
the  ABA  found  an  Individual  not  qualified  by 
reason  of  age.  The  Committee  voted  to  ap- 
prove that  nomination,  based  on  the  nomi- 
nee's experience  and  demonstrated  talents. 

It  is  the  position  of  .he  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  a  qualified  Individual 
over  the  age  of  60  should  not  be  barred  from 
serving  as  a  federal  Judge  solely  because  of 
his  or  her  age.  We  believe  this  position  coin- 
cides with  the  policy  refiected  In  federal  em- 
ployment law  which  prohibits  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age.  We  fear  that  any  other 
policy  would  deprive  the  nation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  many  highly  respected  men  and 
women  who  are  well  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
federal  bench. 

We  hope  that  these  views  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  your  committee  as  you  consider  this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Chairman. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.^ 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  from  Arizona  and  South 
Carolina  in  introducing  this  resolution 
which  calls  for  an  end  to  age  discrimina- 
tion against  nominees  for  the  Federal 
bench. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  among  those  in 
the  Senate  who  proposed  revising  the 
Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
to  offer  greater  protection  to  older 
Americans. 


At  that  time,  we  added  to  the  existing 
protections  by  saying  "No"  to  discrimi- 
nation against  older  surgeons.  We  said 
"No"  to  discrimination  against  older 
technicians  who  keep  our  military  equip- 
ment in  working  order.  We  put  a  time 
limit  on  discrimination  against  our  most 
learned  faculty  members. 

Now  is  the  time  to  say  "No"  to  discrim- 
ination against  older  nominees  to  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

The  American  Bar  Association  contin- 
ues to  rate  judicial  nominees  as  "not 
qualifled  by  reason  of  age."  It  places  a 
hurdle  in  the  path  of  those  over  60;  it 
absolutely  bars  the  door  to  those  over  64. 

I,  together  with  Senator  Thurmond, 
recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  which  unequiv- 
ocally stated  our  view  on  this  matter: 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  a  qualified  Individual 
over  the  age  of  60  should  not  be  barred  from 
serving  as  a  Federal  judge  solely  because  of 
his  or  her  age.  .  .  .  We  fear  that  any  other 
policy  would  deprive  the  nation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  many  highly  respected  men  and 
women  who  are  well  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Federal  bench. 

Mr.  President,  nowhere  is  age  discrim- 
ination less  appropriate  than  it  is  on  the 
bench.  A  judge  requires  the  breadth  of 
experience,  the  knowledge  of  life,  the 
humanity  and  compassion  that  Is 
brought  by  the  tempering  of  the  years. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  some  of  our  great- 
est scholars  have  assumed  the  bench 
after  age  60.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was 
appointed  at  61  and  served  for  30  years. 
Benjamin  Cardozo  was  appointed  at  61. 
Six  of  the  last  seven  Chief  Justices  were 
first  appointed  after  the  age  of  60— 
White,  Taft,  Hughes,  Stone,  Warren,  and 
Burger.  And  we  would  be  denied  the 
talents  as  well  of  two  of  our  sitting  asso- 
ciate justices— Blackmun  and  Powell— If 
judges  could  not  be  appointed  after  the 
age  of  60. 

Think  of  what  our  judiciary  would 
have  been  like  if  many  of  these  men  had 
not  served  it  so  well.  This  coimtry  can- 
not afford  to  turn  away  from  the  re- 
sources offered  by  our  older  citizens. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  taken  a  stand  agamst 
age  discrimination  against  Federal  judi- 
cial nominees.  And  I  am  disappointed 
that  President  Carter,  even  though  his 
own  selection  guidelines  did  not  men- 
tion age.  refused  to  accept  the  Presiden- 
tial screening  panel's  choice  of  Archi- 
bald Cox  for  a  circuit  court  appointment, 
because  Professor  Cox  was  too  old. 

"Too  old"  is  an  expression  which 
denies  too  much  to  America  today.  It  is 
particularly  Inappropriate  in  judicial 
selection.  The  ABA  policy,  reinforced  by 
the  selections  of  the  administration, 
should  be  forcefully  rejected  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port us  in  this  resolution.* 


February  26,  19S0 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  375— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  COM- 
MEND THE  BALTIMORE  BRAILLE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Hmnan  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Res.  375 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Braille  Association 
Is  a  non-profit  organization  that  produces 
material  for  the  blind,  physically  handi- 
capped, mentally  retarded  and  special  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  for  orphanages,  homes  for 
the  aged,  veterans  homes,  and  other  slmUar 
organizations; 

Whereas  the  Association  works  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  and  various  re- 
ligious and  business  organizations  to  provide 
services  and  materials;  and 

Whereas  the  Association  was  founded  by 
Inmates  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  and  Is 
operated  by  those  men  along  with  a  Board 
of  Directors:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
Baltimore  Braille  Association  for  their  dedi- 
cated work  in  providing  services  and  mate- 
rials to  the  blind  and  handicapped. 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  extending  the 
congratulations  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Baltimore  Braille  Association  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  efforts  to  pix)vlde  materials 
for  handicapped  citizens. 

The  organization  was  foimded  by  in- 
mates of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  and 
is  operated  by  them,  in  coordination  with 
a  board  of  diiectors  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  community,  legisla- 
tive leaders,  judges,  members  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild,  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  across  the  Nation. 

Their  contribution  is  invaluable.  The 
association  produces  material  for  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped,  men- 
tally retarded,  and  other  special  groups 
on  a  need  basis.  The  association  goes  a 
long  way  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  citizens  who  are  all  too  often 
neglected.  I  salute  the  Baltimore  Braille 
Association  and  wish  them  continued 
success  in  this  vital  endeavor.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  377— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  OF  CON- 
GRATULATIONS TO  AMERICANS 
WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  XIII 
WINTER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas,  the  XHI  winter  Olympic  Games 
In  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully completed:  an(J 

Whereas,  Dozens  of  amateur  athletes  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world  took 
part  In  those  Games  In  the  best  tradition  of 
the  Olympics  and  of  good  sportsmanship; 
and 

Whereas,  American  athletes  as  a  result  of 
extensive  training  and  sacrifice  won  more 
medals  than  any  United  States  Winter  Olym- 
pic team  in  nearly  50  years;   and 

Whereas,  the  Games  accomplished  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Olympic 
movement.  Including  the  aim  to  "educate 
young  people  through  sport  In  a  spirit  of 
better  understanding  between  each  other, 
and  of  friendship,  thereby  helping  to  build 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  world";  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  It  extend  Its  hearty  congratulations 
to  the  members  of  the  1980  United  States 
Winter  Olympic  team,  its  coaches  and  officials 
for  a  Job  well  done;  and  recognizes  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee,  the  United 
States  Olympdc  Committee,  the  Lake  Placid 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  the  peo- 


ple of  the  Lake  Placid  area  for  their  success- 
ful efforts  In  organizing  and  producing  the 
Xin  Winter  Olympic  Games. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  the  13th  winter  Olympic  games 
came  to  a  close  in  Lake  Placid,  N.Y., 
ending  12  days  of  sport  that  many  Amer- 
icans will  not  soon  forget. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  find  much  dis- 
agreement if  I  noted  that  the  Lake  Placid 
games  were  very  successful. 

We  are  all  proud  of  our  medal  winners. 
Eric  Heiden's  speed  skating  feats  may 
never  be  duplicated.  Our  hockey  team's 
spirit  and  skill  inspired  and  delighted  all 
of  us.  Even  those  that  know  very  little  of 
how  the  game  is  played  were  thrilled  at 
our  young  team's  performance.  But  while 
we  are  giving  these  and  our  other  medal 
winners  Phil  Mahre,  Leah  Polus-Mueller, 
Beth  Heiden,  Linda  Fratianne,  and 
Charles  Tickner  the  applause  they  so 
richly  deserve,  we  should  not  forget  that 
all  of  our  athletes,  coaches,  and  oflBcIals 
worked  hard  for  years  and  years  prepar- 
ing for  those  Olympics  and  they  too  gave 
their  all  at  Lake  Placid.  I  know  that  I  am 
especially  proud  that  four  Alaskans  were 
on  that  team.  They  also  deserve  our  ap- 
plause. They  are  a  bunch  of  tigers,  these 
American  athletes,  and  the  other  ath- 
letes from  all  over  the  world  deserve  our 
recognition  for  having  taken  part  as  well. 

I  am  submitting  a  resolution  today 
that,  thanks  to  the  majority  leader,  we 
can  act  quickly  upon  tomorrow.  It  seeks 
to  honor  those  Americans  who  partici- 
pated in  the  games  either  as  athletes, 
coaches,  or  organizers.  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  resolution  of  commendation,  and 
that  we  may  act  on  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  submit  it  for  printing? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  modify  my  previous  request 
concerning  the  resolution  on  the  winter 
Olympics.  I  ask  that  it  not  be  printed 
but  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  imtil 
tomorrow,  so  that  we  may  add  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 80-^UBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
CLAIM "NATIONAL  SNOWMOBIL- 
ING  MONTH" 

Mr.  LEAHY  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  80 

Whereas,  snowmoblllng  is  a  popular  form 
of  recreation  for  mUUons  of  Americans; 

Whereas,  snowznoblimg  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  quality  of  life  of  snow- 
belt  residents; 

Whereas,  snowmobile  clubs  and  many  in- 
dividual snowmobllers  have  often  volun- 
teered their  skills  and  servioes  In  emergency 


situations,  performing  rescue  operstlona  for 
accident  victims,  lost  hunters,  hikers,  and 
skiers,  in  wildlife  and  range  animal  assist- 
ance programs,  and  for  charitable  and  fund- 
raising  efforts: 

Whereas,  snowmobile  clubs  and  mtny  In- 
dividual snowmobllers  have  fostered  an  un- 
derstanding of  and  appreciation  for  our  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources  by  work- 
ing with  forestry  officials  in  marking  and 
managing  trails,  through  developing  and 
conducting  winter  nature  tours  and  environ- 
ment awareness  programs; 

Whereas,  snowmobUlng  permits,  in  many 
cases  for  the  very  first  time,  many  handi- 
capped persons  to  actively  participate  in 
outdoor  recreation,  along  side  their  rela- 
tives, friends  and  neighbors; 

Whereas.  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  programs  should  foster  and  en- 
courage cooperation  in  providing  adequate 
opportunities  for  winter  activities,  such  as 
snowmoblllng  and  cross  country  skiing, 
which  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  snowbelt  residents  and  vlsttors:  Now. 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (toith  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  February 
as  "National  Snowmoblllng  Month." 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  February  as  "National  Snow- 
moblllng Month." 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  winter  was  a  time 
of  hibernation.  As  the  snow  got  deeper, 
people  bundled  up  indoors,  huddled 
around  their  woodstoves  rather  than 
brave  the  snow  drifts.  However,  all  that 
is  changing  with  the  perfection  and 
availability  of  the  modem  snowmobile. 

Snowmoblllng  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  Americans  to  the  beauty  of  winter. 
Many  areas  that  had  been  incu;cessible 
during  winter  are  now  open  for  recrea- 
tion, nie  snowmobile  has  greatly  ex- 
panded the  winter  recreation  opportuni- 
ties for  some  20  million  Americans.  More 
impoitantly,  the  snowmobile  has  become 
a  primary  means  of  transportation  in  our 
rural  areas,  often  providing  the  neces- 
sary link  to  neighbors  and  work,  and  in 
times  of  emergency,  to  essential  food, 
fuel,  and  medical  supplies  for  snowboimd 
families. 

For  too  long,  however,  snowmobllers 
have  been  Ignored,  or  worse,  called  a  pub- 
lic menace.  ITielr  recreational  needs  have 
been  overlooked  in  national  energy  and 
public  lands  policies.  Very  little  has  been 
said  about  the  positive  aspects  of  snow- 
moblllng or  about  the  good  things  that 
snowmobllers  have  done  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  recognize  snowmobllers,  not  just  as 
fun-loving  winter  sports  enthusiasts,  but 
as  the  concerned,  caring  citizens  that 
they  are. 

In  Vermont  and  virtually  every  other 
State  in  the  snowbelt,  snowmoblllng  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  area's  residents,  aiowmobillng 
now  represents  a  large  segment  of  winter 
tourism  opportimitles.  In  fact,  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  snowmobile  tourism 
has  quite  literally  rejuvenated  the  econ- 
omies of  many  small  communities  across 
the  coimtry.  Consider  the  experiences  of 
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Just  a  few  areas  that  have  cultivated 
snowmobile  tourism. 

In  Old  Forge,  N.Y..  wintertime  imem- 
ployment  has  been  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent. More  than  50  lodges  now  stay  open 
during  the  winter  months  when  before 
only  a  handful  were  open. 

The  town  of  West  Yellowstone,  Mont., 
at  the  gateway  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  no  longer  hibernates  in  winter.  In- 
stead, it  draws  snowmobiling  tourists 
from  49  States  and  a  dozen  countries. 

A  recent  study  of  Wisconsin  recreation 
stated: 

Until  the  1960's  Wisconsin  was  primarily  a 
siuomer  recreation  area.  Winters  were  con- 
sidered the  "off-season"  for  most  recreation 
businesses.  With  the  Impetus  from  the  snow- 
mobile boom  this  State  has  emerged  as  a 
noted  winter  destination  area  in  less  than  20 
years. 

And  in  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  with 
thousands  of  marked  snowmobile  trails, 
almost  $30  million  are  generated  each 
year  through  snow  machine  sales  and 
related  jobs. 

Vermonters  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  positive  side  of  snowmobiling.  Be- 
cause many  Vermonters  caimot  afford 
downhill  skiing — the  lift  tickets  and 
equipment — snowmobiling  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  winter  recreational  activi- 
ties. Through  the  statewide  organiza- 
tion, Vermont  Association  of  Snow 
Travellers,  Vermont's  snowmobilers 
have  performed  invaluable  services  for 
the  State  and  region.  VASTs  members 
raise  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  for 
charities  devoted  to  better  health  care 
medical  research,  therapy,  and  patient 
care  in  Vermont. 

Each  year  well  organized  and  caring 
snowmobilers  also  help  save  lives.  From 
plane  crash  victims  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies,  or  hikers  and  cross-country 
skiers  lost  in  Vermont's  Green  Moun- 
tains, to  highway  travelers  trapped  on 
interstates  by  blizzard  conditions,  the 
snowmobile  is  credited  with  saving  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States  each 
winter. 

As  a  general  rule,  snowmobilers  have 
a  deep  appreciation  for  and  sincere 
commitment  to  protecting  our  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources.  Out  West, 
ranchers  use  snowmobiles  to  bring  hay  to 
cattle  and  horses  and  to  check  on  the 
condition  of  their  often  snowbound  live- 
stock. Forest  and  park  rangers  have 
teamed  up  with  volunteers  to  develop 
winter  nature  tours  and  snow  trail  man- 
agement. The  snowmobilers  in  Vermont 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  groups 
participating  in  Vermont's  "Green-Up" 
program  and  they  have  established  a 
statewide  system  of  snow  trails,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  agency  of 
transportation. 

I  share  the  concern  of  snowmobilers 
and  conservationists  about  protecting 
our  environment  and  natural  resources. 
I  know  that  in  Vermont,  as  in  other 
snowbelt  States,  this  goal  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  careful  and  thoughtful 
use  of  snowmobiles.  Nor  is  the  snow- 
mobiler's  use  of  winter  trails  inconsist- 
ent with  other  recreational  activities, 
such  as  cross-country  skiing.  An  alliance 
of    partnership    and    cooperation    has 


emerged  among  winter  recreation  groups 
to  help  all  those  who  enjoy  the  winter 
outdoors  find  the  quality  of  recreation 
experience  they  seek. 

Mr.  President,  what  better  time  to 
recognize  the  important  role,  services, 
and  contributions  of  snowmobilers.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
this  resolution  and  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  proclaim 
February  as  "National  Snowmobiling 
Month." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TRANSPORTATION    ENERGY    EFFI- 
CIENCY ACT  OF  1979— S.  2015 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1662   AND   1663 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  jointly.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Matsdnaca,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Proxhire,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff  )  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  S.  2015,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  and  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  authorizations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
examine  our  energy  supply  situation  in 
this  country,  two  points  are  paramount. 
First,  the  short-term  energy  picture  is 
the  bleakest.  This  is  especially  evident  to 
my  colleagues  who  have  been  working  on 
the  synthetic  fuels  legislation.  The  sig- 
nificant payout  there  is  long-term,  in 
fact,  perhaps  two  decades  off. 

Second,  transportation  fuel  is  by  far 
our  greatest  problem,  particularly  fuels 
for  automobiles  and  light  trucks  which 
account  for  45  percent  of  all  the  petro- 
leum consumed  in  this  country.  We  hear 
much  about  improvements  in  fuel  econ- 
omy of  new  automobiles,  but  the  fact  is, 
Mr.  President,  our  existing  fleet  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  was  getting  14.1 
miles  per  gallon  in  1978,  the  latest  year 
for  which  this  data  is  available.  That  is 
only  0.2  mile  per  gallon  better  than  the 
average  fuel  economy  of  our  automobile 
fleet  in  1967.  While  the  fuel  economy  of 
the  existing  automobile  fleet  is  creeping 
up  due  to  the  inclusion  of  more  efiBcient 
new  cars,  the  pace  is  agonizingly  slow. 
In  July  1978  there  were  still  5  million 
1968  model  year  automobiles  on  the  road. 
Any  improvements  in  the  fuel  economy 
of  existing  cars,  even  if  the  percentages 
improvements  are  small,  will  have  sub- 
stantial effects  on  total  gasoline  demand, 
much  more  so  than  a  similar  percentage 
improvement  in  new  cars  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  in  the  form  of  two  proposed 
amendments  to  S.  2015,  the  Transporta- 
tion Energy  Efficiency  Act  of  1979,  that 
can  make  a  signiflcant  improvement  in 
the  average  fuel  economy  of  all  our  exist- 
ing automobiles  and  trucks.  And  these 
improvements   could   begin   within   the 


next  2  years.  The  total  reduction  in  c<xi- 
sumption  could  be  well  over  one-haU 
miUion  barrels  per  day  of  fuel  by  1983. 
This  legislation  provides  for  develop- 
ment of  test  procedures  and  labeling  of 
motor  oils  and  tires  so  that  when  the 
consumer  changes  his  oil  or  replaces  his 
tires  he  will  have  the  information  avail- 
able to  choose  those  that  result  in  the 
best  fuel  economy.  As  will  be  explained 
later  in  my  remarks,  the  widespread  use 
of  fuel  efficient  motor  oils  would  save  at 
least  2  percent  and  very  possibly  5  per- 
cent of  all  our  automobile  and  truck 
fuel  consumption.  That's  between  165,- 
000  and  400.000  barrels  per  day.  The 
lower  flgure  alone  is  equivalent  to  the 
gasoline  consumed  by  all  our  State, 
county,  and  municipal  vehicles. 

With  tires,  the  potential  fuel  savings 
is  equally  dramatic,  as  much  as  400,000 
barrels  per  day  by  1983. 

The  potential  savings  for  the  combina- 
tion of  improved  tires  and  more  fuel  ef- 
ficient motor  oils  is  about  565,000  barrels 
per  day.  How  important  is  that  savings? 
If  one  compares  how  much  fuel  will  be 
saved  by  increasing  the  Federal  motor 
vehicle  fuel  economy  standards  from  19 
miles  per  gallon  in  1979  to  27.5  miles  per 
gallon  in  1985, 1  am  told  that  the  savings 
attributable  to  this  increment  in  the 
standards  do  not  exceed  565,000  barrels 
per  day  until  1985. 

Do  we  really  need  legislation,  do  we 
really  need  Federal  test  procedures  and 
labeling  requirements  for  the  American 
people  to  take  advantage  of  these  new 
technological  developments?  Let  me  ex- 
plain why  I  think  we  not  only  need  this 
Umited  Federal  involvement,  but  it  Is  a 
classic  case  of  how  a  small  governmental 
intrusion  in  the  marketplace  to  generate 
reUable  information  can  help  the  forces 
of  competition  to  promote  fuel  economy. 
Consider  the  case  of  automobile  tires. 
My  later  remarks  contain  excerpts  of  a 
remarkable  statement  filed  on  Januaiy 
12.  1980  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  by  the  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association  who  represent  the  tire 
industry.  Their  comments  explain  that 
automobile  manufacturers  have  data  on 
the  fuel  economy  achieved  by  specific 
tires.  Therefore,  the  tires  of  new  cars 
tend  to  incorporate  the  latest  in  fuel 
economy  technology.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tires  produced  for  the  replacement 
market,  which  is  over  two-thirds  of  all 
tires  manufactured,  cannot  measure  up 
to  original  equipment  (OE)  tires  in  terms 
of  fuel  economy.  The  trade  association 
candidly  admitted : 

The  majority  of  tires  sold  In  the  replace- 
ment market— Including  not  only  bias  and 
belted  bias  tires,  but  also  snow  tires,  re- 
treads, specialty  tires,  and  some  radial  tires- 
have  somewhat  higher  rolling  resistance 
than  current-type  OE  radial  tires. 

The  difference  is  that  the  consumer 
does  not  have  any  reUable  information 
with  which  he  can  compare  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  various  tires.  The  manu- 
facturers do  have  this  information  from 
their  own  engineers.  Furthermore,  as  my 
later  remarks  will  explain,  the  con- 
sumer cannot  compare  the  fuel  economy 
of  various  motor  oils  or  tires  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  experience. 

The  result  is  predictable.  Competition 
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is  fierce  among  original  equipment  tire 
makers  for  more  fuel  efficient  tires,  but 
not  in  the  tire  replacement  market. 
With  motor  oils  the  consumer  can  only 
rely  on  the  oil  companies  advertising 
claims,  which  I  address  in  the  balance 
of  my  remarks.  Even  if  they  are  100  per- 
cent accurate,  these  ads  still  do  not  form 
a  basis  for  comparative  shopping. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  the 
consumer  today  is  aware  of  the  more 
fuel  efficient  products  and  if  they  are 
available,  he  will  tend  to  choose  them, 
even  if  he  has  to  pay  a  premium  price 
to  get  them. 

This  has  certainly  happened  with 
automobiles.  The  consumer  preference 
is  way  ahead  of  the  federally  mandated 
fuel  economy  standards — the  rise  in 
imported  car  sales  is  unfortunate  evi- 
dence of  this. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  spur 
a  new  parameter  of  competition  in  the 
motor  oil  and  tire  industry  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  that  this 
Nation  has  no  choice  but  to  exploit 
every  opportunity  to  reduce  the  petro- 
leum demand  of  our  automobiles  and 
trucks  over  the  next  decade.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  is  but  one  part  of  that 
task. 

rrru:  v.  fxjel  economy  or  motor  on.8 

PURPOSE   of  title   V 

The  proposed  amendment  (title  V)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  develop 
within  1  year  standardized  test  proce- 
dures for  comparing  the  ability  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  motor  oil  to  improve  the 
fuel  economy  of  the  automobiles  and 
trucks  in  which  they  are  used. 

Once  test  procedures  are  prescribed 
then  the  oil  companies  would  have  to 
label  the  can  or  container  of  motor  oil 
so  as  to  indicate  the  relative  fuel  econ- 
omy attributable  to  the  use  of  that  mo- 
tor oil  in  a  standardized  test.  The  infor- 
mation on  the  can  or  container  would 
probably  be  a  flgure  or  merit  or  index 
of  fuel  economy  enhancement,  so  that 
the  consumer  could  comparison  shop  be- 
tween different  brands. 

WHY    IS    TITLE    V    NEEDED? 

Refiners  of  motor  oil  are  beginning  to 
offer  oils  which  claim  to  improve  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy.  The  fact  is,  there 
are  conventional  motoi'  oils  with  friction 
modifiers  and  synthetic  motor  oils  that 
offer  significant  improvements  in  fuel 
economy. 

However,  as  will  be  explained,  con- 
sumers and  even  mechanics  currently 
have  no  reasonable  way  to  select  the 
most  fuel-efficient  motor  oils.  While 
there  have  been  private  efforts  to  develop 
test  procedures  for  motor  oil  fuel 
efficiency,  these  efforts  have  been  ham- 
pered by  a  shortage  of  funds  and  neces- 
sary reliance  on  voluntary  labeling  com- 
pliance by  the  oil  companies. 

Government-sponsored  test  procedures 
and  labeling  requirements  would  enable 
the  mechanic  and  consumer  to  select 
confidently  those  brands  of  motor  oil 
that  really  do  improve  fuel  economy 
without  sacrifice  in  the  quality  of  the 
oil.  Such  a  labeling  requirement  would 
lead  to  the  motor  oil's  effect  on  fuel  econ- 
omy becoming  a  basis  for  competition 
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between  the  oil  companies  in  formulat- 
ing their  products. 

POTENTIAL     EMIXCY     SAVINGS     FROM 
FTJEL-EFFICIENT   OILS 

The  new  fuel-efficient  motor  oils  fall 
into  either  of  two  categories.  First,  there 
are  the  conventional  motor  oils  which 
contain  friction  modifying  additives  or 
which  may  have  reduced  viscosity.  Ex- 
amples in  this  category  are  Exxon's 
"Uniflow  "  and  Atlantic  Richfleld's  "Arco 
Graphite,"  each  of  which  contain  en- 
tirely different  additives  to  reduce  fric- 
tion. 

The  second  category  includes  the  syn- 
thetic motor  oils  which  may  or  may  not 
be  petroleum-based,  but  which  are  a 
blend  of  synthesized  chemicals.  The  most 
advertised  example  is  Mobil  Oil  Co.'s 
"MobU  1." 

Laboratory  tests  have  confirmed  that 
fuel-efficient  motor  oils,  because  of  their 
abiUty  to  reduce  friction  in  the  engine, 
can  improve  gasoline  fuel  economy  by  as 
much  as  5  percent,  although  there  ap- 
parently is  considerable  variation  among 
different  brands. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  fuel 
savings  is  that  use  of  these  oils  would 
improve  fuel  economy  over  the  entire 
fleet  of  existing  cars  and  light  trucks. 
After  all,  motorists  change  their  oil  about 
every  7,000  miles,  and  in  old  cars  even 
more  often.  In  contrast,  most  technologi- 
cal advances  in  automotive  design  affect 
only  new  automobiles  which  constitute 
only  about  a  tenth  of  the  existing  motor 
fleet  in  a  given  year.  Therefore,  en- 
couraging the  use  of  fuel-efficient  motor 
oils  is  a  way  to  achieve  rapid  incresises  in 
automobile  fuel  economy. 

There  are  numerous  engineering 
studies  indicating  the  potential  energy 
savings.  For  example,  a  technical  paper 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  in  June  1978  by  four  Exxon 
experts  concluded: 

In  a  controlled  fuel  economy  fleet  test, 
18  out  of  19  cars  showed  a  fuel  economy 
Improvement  with  the  fuel-efficient  oil.  The 
average  benefit  was  4.6%  compared  with  a 
btise  line  reference  oil  and  several  other 
typical  lOW-40  multi-grade  oils. — ("Im- 
proved Fuel  Economy  Via  Engine  Oils": 
Waddey,  Shaub,  Pecoraro,  and  Carley,  Pas- 
senger Car  Meeting,  SAE,  June  &-9,  1978.) 

In  February  197S,  a  consultant  to  the 
Coordinating  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration published  a  survey  made  of  all 
available  industry  data  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fuel  economy  improvement 
from  friction-modified  automotive  lubri- 
cants. He  concluded: 

The  opinions  solicited  from  the  knowledge- 
able experts  suggested  that  the  average  cus- 
tomer using  an  Improved  off-gear  lube  would 
obtain  a  3  to  3.5  percent  advantage  with  the 
current  state  of  the  art,  with  an  added  l.(J 
to  1.5  percent  available  by  1982-85.  No  detri- 
mental effects  on  engine  cleanliness,  emis- 
sions, octane  requirement,  oil  consumption, 
engine  wear,  etc..  were  noted  with  any  of  the 
carefully  designed  new  products;  nor  would 
there  appear  to  be  any  major  problems  to 
produce  the  upgraded  oils. — Development 
and  Testing  Friction  Reduced  Lubricants  to 
Improve  Fuel  Economy;  E.  E.  Marshall,  Con- 
sultant. Coordinating  Research  Council.  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion;  Conference  on  Basic  Research  Direc- 


tions for  Advanced  Automotive  Technology; 
Volume  II,  April  1979,  Conference  Proceed- 
ings; DOT,  page  146.) 

Even  the  study  conducted  by  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  which  concluded  that 
Congress  had  been  overly  optimistic  In 
assessing  the  fuel  economy  potential  of 
future  automotive  technology  and  that 
"the  current  fuel  economy  standard  for 
passenger  cars  should  be  lowered,"  never- 
theless agreed  that  improved  lubricants 
offered  a  potential  fuel  economy  im- 
provement of  2  percent  (best  estd- 
mate>. — (A  Cost-Benefit  Analysis  of  the 
1979  to  1985  Fuel  Economy  Standards, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  December  1978, 
page  16  of  Summary  Report.) 

In  its  third  annua!  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  automotive  fuel  economy 
program,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation noted  that  improved  lubricants  in 
the  crankcase  offered  a  2-percent  per- 
centage improvement  in  fuel  economy 
and  another  1  percent  if  the  viscosity  of 
the  oil  in  the  rear  axle  is  reduced. 

Finally,  an  EPA  staff  paper  by  Karl 
Hellman  entitled,  "Should  the  Use  of 
Fuel-Efficient  Oils  Be  Expanded," 
ascribed  a  2-percent  potential  for  fuel 
economy  improvement.  Hellman  is  in  the 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  division  of  EPA  where 
automobile  fuel  economy  is  monitored. 

Assuming  a  conservative  figure  for  fuel 
economy  improvement  of  2  percent,  an- 
nual automobile  and  truck  fuel  savings 
would  be  about  165,000  barrels  per  day, 
which  is  greater  than  all  the  gasoline 
consumed  by  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal vehicles.  If  the  actual  potential 
is  on  the  order  of  5  percent,  as  the  re- 
ports cited  suggest,  then  the  potential 
gasoline  savings  could  be  400,000  barrels 
per  day. 

THE   consumer    HAS    NO    BASIS    FOR   COMPARING 
FUEL    ECONOMY    CLAIMS    OP    MOTOR    OILS 

A  recent  Texaco  advertisement  (News- 
week, July  23,  1979)  announced: 

Now  HavoUne  is  Supreme.  Unbeaten  Mile- 
age— ^HavoUne  Supreme  Is  Texaco's  lOW-40 
motor  oil  with  a  special  friction  fighter  that 
has  been  proven  In  fuel  economy  tests. 

Extensive  tests  showed  that  2  of  the  lead- 
ing 10W-40  motor  oils  advertising  extra  gas- 
oline mileage  couldn't  beat  Havollne  Su- 
preme. 

The  ad  did  not  say  what  other  brands 
were  tested,  under  what  conditions,  or 
what  "couldn't  beat"  means.  Other  oil 
compEmies  make  claims  as  to  extra  "miles 
per  tank"  but  the  size  of  the  fuel  tank  is 
not  given.  Oil  company  advertising  re- 
garding their  fuel  efficient  motor  oils 
offers  little  basis  for  selection  of  specific 
brands. 

Furthermore,  the  motorist  cannot  se- 
lect fuel  efficient  motor  oils  on  a  trial- 
and-error  basis.  Automotive  fuel  econ- 
omy is  a  function  of  many  variables  in- 
cluding speed,  acceleration,  ambient 
temperature,  wind,  engine  wear,  flatness 
of  terrain,  et  cetera.  A  motorist  cannot 
control  these  variables  sufficiently  to  dis- 
cern a  variation  in  fuel  economy  of  a 
few  percent.  While  a  2  to  5-percent  im- 
provement in  fuel  economy  may  well  oc- 
cur, it  will  be  masked  by  changes  in 
other  variables.  In  a  controlled  labora- 
tory environment  the  fuel  economy  at- 
tributable to  a  specific  motor  odl  would 
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be  discernible  in  a  standardized  test  pro- 
cedure. 

The  American  Society  of  Testing  Ma- 
terials in  cooperation  with  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  is  developing  a 
standardized  test  for  measuring  fuel 
economy  attributable  to  specific  motor 
oils.  However,  progress  on  the  testing 
procedure  has  been  stymied  by  a  lack  of 
funds.  Only  about  $600,000  was  needed, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a 
test  procedxu-e  and  labeling  program  for 
motor  oils.  The  proposed  title  V  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  work  in  close 
consultation  with  the  ASTM  and  SAE 
in  developing  the  test  procedures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  motor  oil  con- 
tainers already  bear  information  as  to 
the  viscosity  of  the  oil  and  the  SAE  rat- 
ing describing  its  engine  service  (type  of 
engine  for  which  it  is  suitable  and  abil- 
ity to  endure  wear).  Adding  an  index 
figure  as  to  relative  fuel  economy  of  the 
oU  should  not  pose  a  labeling  burden  on 
the  oil  company. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  two  amendments  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
amendment  no.  1662 

Title  V.  Fuel  Economy  of  Motor  Oils 

Title  V  amends  title  rv  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  by 
adding  a  new  part  5  entitled  "Fuel  Economy 
of  Mortor  Oils". 

Sec.  501.  DeOnltlons.  The  Intent  of  this 
section  Is  clear. 

Sec.  502.  Test  Procedures.  This  section  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish 
within  one  year  of  enactment  of  this  title 
test  procedures  for  motor  oils  to  determine 
how  their  use  affects  the  fuel  economy 
achieved  In  a  standard  reference  motor  oil 
test.  The  test  procedures  are  to  be  developed 
m  close  consultation  with  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Testing  Materials  and  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  Categories  of  motors 
".."  i« ^established  so  that  comparisons  of 
oils  within  a  category  will  relate  to  the  same 
or  similar  end-use.  ^^ 

Sec.  503.  Labeling.  This  section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  prescribe  labellnK 
rules  for  the  manufacturers  of  motor  oil  to 
which  test  procedures  apply.  No  labeling  rule 
Is  applicable  to  a  motor  oil  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  labeling  is  not 
technologically  or  economically  feasible  or  Is 
not  Ukely  to  assist  purchasers  of  that  cate- 
gory of  motor  oil. 

This  section  also  describes  the  require- 
ments of  the  labeling  rule  Itself,  certain  dis- 
closure requirements  on  the  motor  oil  manu- 
ouanmf'  "'V^  ^^^  exemption  afforded  to 
^^^  r.°^  '"°^'*'"  °"  manufactured  prior 
to^the  date  of  effectiveness  of  the  labeling 

Th^cJ^  Requirements  of  Manufacturers. 
Tills  section  requires  each  manufacturer  of 
motor  oil  to  label  his  motor  oil  as  reoulrwl 
by  the  applicable  labeling  rules  '^'*''"''«^ 

Manufacturers  are  required  to  retain  the 
data  on  which  the  Information  on  the  lal^! 

of  Energy  upon  request.  Provision  Is  made 
tor  Xt*?'*"""  '"boratory  tests  of  the^o! 
tor  on  at  Government  expense 

Sec.  506.  Rules.  The  Secretary  of  Enerev  Is 
^a^nu^^rulemaklng  authorlty'to  ^rr'y'^u? 

Sec.  506.  Prohibited  Acts.  This  section  pro- 
hibits manufacturers  or  private  labelers  f?om 
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distributing  In  commerce  any  new  motor  oil 
without  the  applicable  label.  It  also  prohibits 
certain  persons  from  removing  or  rendering 
illegible  the  label.  Other  prohibited  acts 
relate  to  disclosure  of  Information. 

Sec.  507.  Enforcement.  This  section  pro- 
vides for  a  civil  penalty  of  no  more  th&n  <100 
for  each  violation. 

Sec.  508.  Injunctive  Enforcement.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  Injunctive  enforcement 
brought  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  In  federal 
district  court. 

Sec.  509.  Administrative  Procedure  and 
Judicial  Review.  Except  to  the  extent  ex- 
plicitly provided  otherwise,  Title  V  of  the 
DOE  organization  Act  applies  to  this  part. 

Sec.  510.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
$2  million  In  FY  1981  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

TITL*  VI.  FUEL  ECONOMY   OF  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

Purpose  of  title  VI 
This  proposed  amendment  (Title  VI)  ac- 
complishes the  same  objectives  with  respect 
to  automobile  tires,  as  title  V  does  with 
respect  to  motor  oils.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  Is  required  to  develop  within  one 
year  standardized  test  procedures  for  com- 
paring the  rolling  resistance  of  specific  tire 
models  and  thereby  relate  those  results  to 
relative  fuel  economy  achieved  by  the  tires. 
Upon  prescription  of  test  procedures,  tire 
makers  would  be  required  to  label  their  tires 
with  an  Indication  of  how  that  particular 
tire  model  affects  fuel  economy  relative  to 
other  tire  models  of  similar  size  and  type. 

Why  is  title  VI  needed? 
According  to  the  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association,  a  trade  association  of  some  200 
companies  engaged  In  the  production  of  tires 
and  other  rubber  goods,  over  two-thirds  of 
all  tires  manufactured  are  sold  in  the  tire 
replacement  market,  as  opposed  to  the  origi- 
nal equipment  (GE)  market.  When  a  motor- 
ist decides  to  replace  his  car's  tires,  he  has 
no  way  of  gauging  which  brands  will  pro- 
vide the  greatest  fuel  economy.  Not  even 
tire  dealers  have  such  data. 

Information  stamped  on  the  tire  discloses 
the  brand,  type  of  construction,  load  rating 
and  proper  Inflation  pressure,  but  not  any 
reliable  indication  of  relative  rolling  resist- 
ance or  fuel  economy  attributable  to  use  of 
that  tire.  (While  It  Is  true  that  radial  tires 
as  a  class  are  generally  more  fuel  efBclent 
than  bias-belted  tires  and  bias  ply  tires,  GM 
tire  data  Indicates  that  this  Is  not  true  with 
all  tires.) 

Moreover,  comments  submitted  by  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  to  EPA 
(Jan.  12,  1980.  Docket  No.  EN-79-8)  Indicate 
that  the  tires  sold  In  the  replacement  market 
are  generally  less  fuel  efficient  thaji  the  tires 
on  new  automobiles,  known  as  original 
equipment  (OE)  tires.  The  reason  Is  ex- 
plained by  RMA : 

"Vehicle  manufacturers  have  largely 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
radial  tire's  fundamentally  lower  rolling  re- 
sistance for  recent  model  vehicles,  to  reduce 
fuel  consumption.  For  that  reason,  OE  radial 
tires  generally  Incorporate  the  latest  Im- 
provements designed  to  reduce  rolling  re- 
sistance .  .  The  majority  of  tires  sold  In 
the  replacement  market — Including  not  only 
bias  and  belted-bias  tires,  but  also  snow 
tires,  retreads,  specialty  tires  and  some  ra- 
dial tires — have  somewhat  higher  rolling  re- 
sistance than  current-type  OE  radial  tires, 
and  could  not  meet  the  "equivalency"  test." 
In  Its  comments  RMA  also  explains  that 
the  automobile  manufacturer  knows  what 
the  rolling  resistance  Is  of  the  tires  It  sup- 
plies with  its  new  cars.  A  General  Motors 
special  publication  on  current  product  en- 
gineering (Frederick  HIU  and  Richard  C. 
Moore,  Tire  Rolling  Resistance  Reduction, 
prepared  for  the  Akron  Rubber  Group,  Inc., 
Oct,  27,  1978)   noted  that  In  1978,  QM  was 


setting  rolling  resistance  performance  goalj 
that  the  tires  GM  buys  for  new  cars  murt 
meet.  GM  is  concerned  about  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency of  these  tires  because  as  this  reoort 
states:  ^ 

"Based  on  past  experience  and  forecaw* 
for  the  future.  General  Motors  estimates  it 
costs  about  a  bllUon  doUars  to  achieve  i 
half  mile  per  gallon  Improvement  in  the  cor- 
porauon's  fleet  average  fuel  economy " 
(page  3). 

In  short,  because  of  the  access  to  daU 
on  tire  performance,  the  rolling  resistance 
or  fuel  economy  achieved  with  tires  used  on 
new  cars  Is  a  matter  of  intense  competition 
for  the  original  equipment  market.  Such  is 
not  the  case  In  the  much  larger  tire  replace- 
ment market,  simply  because  the  consumer 
Is  not  given  Information  on  the  relative  fuel 
economy  of  various  tires. 

And  the  consumer  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  select  tires  by  experience  as  the  life  of 
the  tire  and  Its  cost  make  that  Impractical 
Moreover,  as  with  motor  oils,  the  motorist 
cannot  discern  fuel  economy  Improvements 
of  several  per  cent  due  to  tires  as  the  other 
variables  In  fuel  economy  will  mask  the 
effect  of  the  tires.  If  the  consumer  is  given 
the  Information  with  which  he  can  compare 
the  fuel  efficiency  of  tires,  then  competition 
will  result  In  the  sale  of  more  fuel-efflclent 
tires  and  manufacturers  can  be  expected  to 
design  the  replacement  market  tire  giving 
greater  weight  to  fuel  efficiency  as  a  design 
parameter. 

Potential  energy  savings  from  fuel  efflcient 
tires 

As  with  motor  oils,  any  technological  im- 
provements in  automobile  tires  that  lend  to 
Increases  In  fuel  economy  will  be  magnified 
by  the  fact  that  the  entire  existing  motor 
fleet  can  take  advantage  of  these  improve- 
ments. Bias-pay  tires  need  replacement  after 
about  18.000  miles,  at  about  25,000  mUes  for 
bias-belted  tires,  and  around  33,000  miles  for 
radlals.  An  average  automobile  has  a  lifetime 
on  the  order  of  100,000  miles. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the 
rolling  resistance  of  tires  Is  the  single  largest 
load  on  the  automobile  engine  up  to  about 
40  miles  per  hour,  so  reductions  In  rolling  re- 
sistance through  Improved  tire  design  are 
very  Important.  A  report  published  by  OM 
and  cited  earlier  (Hill  and  Moore)  indicates 
that  fuel  economy  of  an  automobile  Is  pro- 
portionally related  to  Its  tires'  rolling  re- 
sistance. In  fact,  between  12  percent  and 
19  percent  of  the  total  fuel  consumed  in  an 
automobile  Is  tire-related.  A  reduction  In 
rolling  resistance  of  about  5-6  percent  trans- 
lates Into  a  1  percent  economy  savings  or 
about  1  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  per  year 
If  the  Improvement  extends  to  all  cars. 

Tire  data  obtained  from  an  automobile 
company  Indicates  that  rolling  resistance  of 
various  types  of  tires  can  vary  by  50  percent. 
The  variation  is  likely  to  increase  as  new 
technological  advances  appear. 

The  Chevrolet  Citation  Is  equipped  with  s 
tire  that  GM  claims  has  a  3-4  percent  im- 
provement in  fuel  economy  over  current  tech- 
nology radial  tires.  An  SAE  report  published 
In  1979  by  Unlroyal  engineers  entitled,  "A 
Fuel  Saving  Passenger  'Hre  ",  noted,  "A  re- 
duction of  more  than  20  percent  in  the  roll- 
ing resistance  of  the  subject  tires  .  .  .  was 
achieved  within  stated  design  parameters, 
while  performance  properties  were  main- 
tained." Again,  these  percentage  improve- 
ments are  with  respect  to  current  radial 
tires. 

A  recent  EPA  staff  paper  entitled.  "Low 
Rolling  Resistance  Tires — A  Technological 
Solution  to  Energy  (Gasoline)  Conserva- 
tion", which  was  prepared  by  Charles  Gray 
of  the  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  division  of  EPA, 
stated : 

If  replacement  tires  for  passenger  cars  and 
personal  light-duty  trucks  were  of  the  new- 
technology  low  rolling  resistance  type,  a  fuel 
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savings  of  100,000  barrels  per  day  could  be 
achieved  by  the  end  of  1980  with  savings  In- 
creasing up  to  400.000  barrels  per  day  by  the 
end  of  1983.  If  the  now -developing  advanced- 
technological  tires  become  commercially 
available  by  1983  and  were  then  used  as  re- 
placement tires  an  additional  200,000  to  400.- 
000  barrels  per  day  of  fuel  could  be  saved  by 
the  end  of  1986. 

This  paper  Implies  a  potential  fuel  savings 
of  800,000  barrels  per  day  In  1986. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
stated  the  following  In  Its  Third  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  Automotive  Fuel 
Economy  Program,  January,  1979,  (page  55) ; 

"By  the  early  eighties,  the  NHTSA  projects 
that  tire  rolling  resistance  can  be  reduced  by 
35  percent  over  today's  radial  tire,  resulting 
in  a  5  percent  Improvement  In  the  fuel  econ- 
omy of  passenger  automobiles." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  DOT  figure  of 
5  percent  Is  an  Improvement  over  radial  tires 
on  new  cars  in  1978.  The  tires  on  the  exist- 
ing auto  fleet  are  slgnlflcantly  less  fuel  effi- 
cient than  new  car  radlals  In  1978. 

Another  DOT  publication,  "Report  on  Re- 
quests by  General  Motors  and  Ford  to  Re- 
duce Fuel  Economy  Standards  for  MY 
1981-86  Passenger  Automobiles,"  stated  In 
June,  1979: 

"NHTSA  has  considerable  research  data  on 
current  and  prototype  tires  which  demon- 
strate that  a  5  percent  Improvement  is  pos- 
sible. GM  agrees  with  the  5  percent  improve- 
ment and  has  stated  this  pubUcly.""  (page 
39). 

A  5  percent  improvement  would  net  nearly 
400,000  B/D  of  gasoline  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. 

It  Is  not  at  all  unrealistic  then  to  project 
a  potential  savings  of  400,000  B/D  as  a  result 
of  title  VI.  The  EPA  staff  paper  Implies  that 
the  savings  might  be  twice  that  by  the  end 
of  1986. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
amendment  no.  1s63 

Title  VI.  Fuel  Economy  of  Automobile 
Tires. 

Title  VI  amends  title  IV  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  of  1978  by 
ixddlng  a  new  Part  6  entitled  "Fuel  Economy 
of  Automobile  Tires". 

Sec.  601.  Definitions.  "Tire"  is  limited  to 
those  sold  for  use  on  an  automobile. 

Sec.  602.  Test  Procedure,  This  section  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish 
within  one  year  of  enactment  of  this  title 
test  procedures  for  tires  to  determine  how 
their  use  affects  fuel  economy  of  automo- 
biles as  determined  by  a  standard  reference 
test.  The  Secretary  Is  to  develop  the  test 
procedures  in  close  consultation  with  the 
EPA  Administrator  and  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers.  Procedures  for  proposal 
and  prescription  of  test  procedures  are  ad- 
dressed. Specific  categories  of  tires  will  be 
established  so  that  comparisons  of  tires  will 
occur  within  a  category,  so  as  to  compare 
tires  for  the  same  or  similar  application. 

Sec.  603.  Labeling.  This  section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  prescribe  labeling 
rules  for  manufacturers  of  tires  to  which 
test  procedures  apply.  Labeling  rules  do  not 
apply  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  labeling  is  not  technologically  nor  eco- 
nomically feasible  or  is  not  likely  to  assist 
purchasers. 

This  section  describes  the  requirements  of 
the  labeling  rule  Itself,  certain  disclosure  re- 
quirements on  the  tire  manufacturer  and 
an  exemption  for  those  tires  manufsMitured 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  label- 
ing rule. 

Sec.  604.  Requirements  of  Manufacturers. 
This  section  requires  each  manufacturer  of 
tires  to  which  a  labeling  rule  applies  to  label 
the  tires  as  required  by  the  rule. 


Manufacturers  are  required  to  retain  the 
data  on  which  the  information  on  the  label 
is  based  and  to  disclose  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  upon  request.  There  is  provision 
for  corroborative  laboratory  tests  of  tires  at 
Government  expense. 

Sec.  606.  Rules.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  Is 
granted  rulemaking  authority  to  carry  out 
this  part. 

Sec.  606.  Prohibited  Acts.  This  section  pro- 
hibits manufacturers  or  private  labelers  from 
distributing  In  commerce  any  new  tire  with- 
out the  applicable  label.  It  also  prohibits  cer- 
tain persons  from  removing  or  rendering 
Illegible  the  label.  Other  prohibited  acts  re- 
late to  disclosure  of  Information. 

Failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of 
section  604  is  also  a  prohibited  act. 

Sec.  607.  Enforcement.  This  section  pro- 
vides for  a  civil  penalty  of  no  more  than 
$100  for  each  violation. 

Sec.  608.  Injunctive  Enforcement.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  injunctive  enforcement 
brought  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in  fed- 
eral district  court. 

Sec.  609.  Administrative  Procedure  and 
Judicial  Review.  The  provisions  of  Title  V  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
shall  apply  to  this  part  except  to  the  extent 
explicitly  provided  otherwise. 

Sec.  610.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
There  are  authorized  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  $2  million  in  FY  1981. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1664    AND    1665 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  jointly.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  S.  2015.  supra. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  .  Bradley,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  S.  2015,  supra. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  and  fourth  amendments  to  S.  2015 
are  intended  to  focus  attention  on 
the  Federal  automobile  fuel  economy 
standards. 

The  third  amendment  to  S.  2015  (title 
Vn)  establishes  a  corporate  average  fuel 
economy  standard  of  40  miles  per  gallon 
by  1995.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion will  set  the  standard  from  1986- 
1994.  He  may  also  reduce  the  1995  stand- 
ard to  as  low  as  35  miles  per  gallon.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  provides  for 
review  and  modification  of  EPA's  auto- 
mobile test  procedures.  It  changes  the 
criteria  that  guide  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  setting  interim  stand- 
ards. And  finally,  it  contains  a  carry- 
forward provision  to  allow  the  automaker 
who  exceeds  the  mandated  fuel  economy 
standard  in  any  year  to  credit  that  ex- 
cess against  a  deficit  in  fuel  economy  in 
any  of  the  next  3  consecutive  years. 

The  fourth  amendment  to  S.  2015  (title 
VIII)  is  a  tax  measure  that  provides  ac- 
celerated depreciation  to  auto  companies 


for  facilities  or  equipment  used  in  pro- 
ducing automobiles  that  achieve  at  least 
5  miles  per  gallon  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable fuel  economy  standard. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislative  amend- 
ments I  am  offering  today  is  not  to 
change  the  fundamental  requirements 
imposed  on  Detroit  in  the  middle  of  their 
fuel  economy  effort.  To  the  contrary,  my 
concern  is  that  if  we  do  not  initiate  now 
an  examination  of  what  the  fuel  econ- 
omy standards  should  be  beyond  1985, 
then  events  in  the  world  oil  market  will 
surely  press  Congress  into  setting  poet- 
1985  standards  without  affording  Detroit 
sufficient  lead  time  to  meet  them.  Cur- 
rent law  established  a  schedule  of  in- 
creasing fuel  economy  standards  reach- 
ing 27.5  miles  per  gallon  in  model  year 
1985.  For  the  automobile  manufacturer, 
that  final  target  is  in  sight.  Yet  the  con- 
gressional debate  over  what  succeeding 
standards  should  be  will  not  be  brief. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  the 
administration  and  others  believe  that 
this  Nation  can  comfortably  take  a 
breather  before  addressing  the  formula- 
tion of  a  second  generation  of  auto  fuel 
economy  standards  commencing  in  1986. 

For  example,  the  bill  for  which  I  am 
proposing  amendments,  S.  2015,  is  the 
administration's  Transportation  Energy 
Efficiency  Act  of  1979. 

Title  ni  of  S.  2015  would  provide  $800 
milUon  over  a  10-year  period  for  basic 
automotive  research,  which  is  clearly 
aimed  at  automobiles  produced  well  into 
the  1990's. 

Title  IV  of  the  administration's  bill 
would  provide  $200  million  for  the  next 
9  fiscal  years — fiscal  years  1980-89 — to 
assess  existing  technology  "to  determine 
what  fuel  economy  improvements  are 
commercially  achievable  beyond  1985." 

We,  of  course,  cannot  wait  9  years  to 
determine  what  the  standards  for  1986 
and  beyond  will  be.  While  that  research 
should  be  ongoing,  I  think  the  standards 
for  post- 1985  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
near  future.  I  hope  that  is  the  adminis- 
tration's intention  in  S.  2015. 

The  Congress  established  the  existing 
average  fuel  economy  standards  in  more 
halcyon  days  than  the  present.  Since 
December  1975  when  Congress  estab- 
lished those  standards,  the  cost  of  world 
crude  oil  has  more  than  double.  The  cost 
of  gasoline  was  58  cents  per  gallon  then; 
today,  it  is  about  $1.20  per  gallon. 

Our  annual  petroleum  import  bill  then 
was  $25  billion.  This  year  it  will  be  be- 
tween $75  and  $100  billion.  It  is  evident 
that  these  efficiency  standards  were 
predicated  on  a  different  situation  than 
exists  today.  Our  oil  supply  picture  was 
uncertain  in  1985  but  not  nearly  as  un- 
certain as  today. 

The  need  to  reduce  oil  imports  was 
important  then,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary today.  In  1975,  we  were  still,  per- 
haps naively,  contemplating  a  declara- 
tion of  energy  independence  for  the  Na- 
tion. Today,  after  considerable  experi- 
ence with  synthetic  fuels  legislation,  it 
is  clear  that  synthetic  fuels  will  not  flow 
in  abundance  until  well  into  the  1990's. 
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We  must  also  consider  what  has  hap- 
pened to  auto  imports  since  the  EPCA 
standards  were  enacted  by  Congress. 
Over  26  percent  (a  record)  of  the  cars 
sold  in  America  in  January  1980  were 
sold  by  foreign  companies.  Volkswagen 
is  projected  to  sell  more  cars  in  the 
United  States  in  1980  than  will  all  of 
American  Motors.  In  2  short  model  years 
the  Volkswagen  assembly  plant  in  West- 
moreland, Pa.,  has  reached  a  production 
level  equivalent  to  that  of  all  American 
Motors  plants  combined.  In  January 
1980,  the  Japanese  imported  cars  taken 
as  a  whole  exceeded  the  domestic  auto- 
mobile sales  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  by  a 
substantial  margin.  Some  projections 
show  that  in  1980  Japan  will  surpass  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses. 

I  need  not  mention  Chrysler's  prob- 
lems and  their  dependence  on  Mitsu- 
bishi for  small  cars. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  we  must  begin  the 
difficult  but  necessary  task  of  establish- 
ing a  second  generation  of  automobile' 
fuel  economy  standards. 

First  of  all,  27.5  miles  per  gallon,  the 
1985  fuel  economy  standard,  just  isn't 
good  enough  for  the  second  half  of  this 
decade.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's third  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  automotive  fuel  economy 
program  pointed  out: 

Beyond  1985.  even  a  one-mlle-per-gallon 
Improvement  In  fuel  economy  per  year  for 
new  cars  probably  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
offset  increases  In  totel  demand  tar  motor 
fuel. 


General  Motors  said  it  best  in  a  re- 
markably candid  advertisement: 

Today  we  believe  the  marketplace  Is  de- 
manding cars  which,  based  on  a  fleet  aver- 
age, win  be  even  more  fuel  efficient  than 
those  required  by  government.  .  .  . 

Just  meeting  government  mileage  stand- 
ards for  the  I980's  won't  be  enough  to  keep 
us  In  business. 
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We  must  cut  gasoline  demand,  not 
hold  it  steady,  in  this  decade. 

Second,  the  fuel  economy  actually 
achieved  on  the  road  is  substantially  less 
than  that  measured  in  the  EPA  test  pro- 
cedures. What  is  worse,  that  disparity  is 
growmg.  A  Department  of  Energy  re- 
port entitled,  "Comparison  of  EPA  and 
Inuse  Fuel  Economy  of  1974-78  Automo- 
biles" (by  McNutt,  Mc Adams,  and  Dalla) 
concluded : 

A  projection  of  shortfall  based  on  present 
trends  indicates  that  in  1985  a  car  with  an 
EPA  rating  of  27.5  mpg  will  achl-ve  19.2  moe 
on  the  road.  Future  technologies  may  alter 
these  trends.  ... 

.h^fanTt*"*    °^   *^^   increasing   trend    In 
shortfall  Is  to  raise  fuel  consumption  In  1985 

cS'U^  TT  ^'^  ^^  ^-^  -" ''« 

case  with  no  Increase  in  shortfaU. 

Congress  expressed  its  concern  over 
this  shortfall  in  fuel  economy  and  in 
section  404  of  the  National  Energy  Poli- 

th-fSof  "."f^"'*"""  ^""^  of  1978  directed 
the  EPA  Administrator  to  report  to  Con- 

S  ?^  ^^l  '■  '^''  ^'"^  recommenda- 
tions for  addressing  this  problem 

Mr.  President,  that  report  has  yet  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  Onf  of  the 
amendments  i  am  proposing  today 
woiUd  direct  EPA  to  revle^rLt  pro- 
cedur^  and  to  modify  them  so  as  to  re- 
duce this  disparity  between  mealur^ 
and  actual  fuel  economy  "measured 

mU  J  iSr^n""''  standards  is  that  27.i 
mu^  per  gallon  is  not  going  to  stem  thp 
growing  flow  of  importe.  ^ 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  imported 
cars  taken  as  a  whole  achieved  an  aver- 
age, sales  weighted,  fleet  fuel  economy- 
composite— of  27.7  miles  per  gallon  in 
January  1978.  That  is,  the  imported  cars 
were  beating  the  1985  standard  at  least 
2  years  ago.  (Source:  Monthly  MPG  and 
Market  Share  (3  ms)  Data  System: 
Greene,  Haese,  and  Chem;  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory;  November  12, 
1979.) 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  our  national 
security,  our  energy  supply  situation,  the 
growing  disparity  between  actual  and 
measured  fuel  economy,  and  the  future 
of  our  auto  industry  all  require  that  De- 
troit achieves  significantly  more  than 
>    27.5  miles  per  gallon  beyond  1985. 

In  the  current  atmosphere  against 
Government  regulation,  some  will  say, 
Detroit  has  gotten  the  message,  they  are 
rapidly  moving  toward  production  of 
small  cars,  why  not  leave  them  alone 
now?  My  answer  is  simply  this. 

In  any  event  the  Government  must 
continue  to  measure,  monitor,  and  pub- 
lish the  fuel  economy  of  each  model  of 
automobile,  so  consumers  in  the  market- 
place will  have  reliable  information 
with  which  they  can  comparison  shop 
for  fuel  economy.  The  only  real  issue  is 
whether  penalties  will  apply  to  any  auto 
manufacturer  who  fails  to  improve  its 
average  fleet  fuel  economy  beyond  27.5 
miles  per  gallon  to  the  highest  level 
deemed  to  be  teclmologically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

PersonaUy,  I  do  not  think  this  country 
can  afford  to  risk  leaving  the  magnitude 
of  our  future  gasoline  demand  to  a  hand- 
ful of  corporate  decisionmakers,  who 
have  had  a  less  than  sterling  record  in 
anticipating  the  need  for  fuel-efflcient 
automobiles. 

We  need  a  reliable  backstop  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  plan  for  our  future  energy 
needs.  In  return,  I  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  auto  companies  so  they  can 
meet  the  future  mandated  standards. 

I  would  support  additional  funds  for 
automotive  research,  such  as  S.  2015  pro- 
vides now.  I  would  also  provide  tax  in- 
centives to  Detroit.  My  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  that  would  grant  accel- 
erated depreciation  to  auto  companies 
for  equipment  used  to  produce  cars  ex- 
ceeding the  mandated  fuel  economy  by 
at  least  5  miles  per  gallon. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee 
but  I  am  including  it  in  these  amend- 
ments to  stimulate  discussion  and  serious 
consideration  of  this  approach. 

What  is  the  potential  fuel  economy 
for  future  automobiles  in  the  1990's? 
Perhaps  the  place  to  start  is  with  what 
foreign  companies  are  planning,  in  a 
conference  sponsored  a  year  ago  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  basic 
research  directors  for  advanced  auto- 


motive technology,  Dr.  Peter  Hofbauer 
of  Volkswagen  told  the  conference: 

On  a  composite  town  and  highway  basis 
we  have  reached  60  miles  per  gallon  In  a  sub- 
compact  car  for  5  passengers.  That  Is  what  we 
have  achieved  today.  What  do  we  have  lined 
up  for  the  future?  ...  By  the  end  of  the  'SOi. 
such  engines  will  have  to  compete  wlthl 
vastly  Improved  dlesel  engine  which.  In  our 
subcompacts,  will  hold  the  trump  card-« 
gas  mileage  of  80  miles  to  the  gallon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Volkswagen  is 
using  a  turbocharged  diesel  engine  in  the 
above  examples.  If  a  gasoline  engine  is 
used  in  the  80  miles  per  gallon  design  in- 
stead of  a  diesel  engine,  then  gas  mUeage 
would  drop  to  about  60  miles  per  gallon 
(EPA  composite). 

In  its  third  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1979  on  the  automotive 
fuel  economy  program,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  stated  (page  70) : 

If  It  were  possible  to  develop  the  light 
weight  designs,  and  the  health  effects  of  con- 
trolled diesel  engine  exhausts  were  found  to 
be  acceptable,  fuel  economy  values  in  the 
range  of  50  mpg  for  the  passenger  automobile 
fleet  and  30  mpg  for  the  light  truck  fleet 
would  be  technologically  achievable. 

On  May  11.  1978  Dr.  Richard  Strom- 
botne,  chief  and  acting  director.  Office 
of  Automotive  Fuel  Economy  Standards, 
told  the  Mitre  Seminar  on  Automobile 
Fuel  Efficiency: 

Given  the  situation  as  I've  just  described 
It.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  me  to  And 
numbers  In  the  range  of  36  to  44  miles  per 
gallon  coming  out  of  the  more  technical 
analysis  for  the  early  1990'8. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  raise  the  fleet  average  fuel 
economy  standard  to  40  miles  per  gallon 
by  1995  with  discretion  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  lower  it 
to  35  miles  per  gallon,  if  necessary.  This 
range  of  35  to  40  miles  per  gallon  is 
selected  only  as  a  reasonable  starting 
point  for  discussion  of  the  issue.  While 
this  starting  point  is  probably  conserva- 
tive in  light  of  the  many  technical  pro- 
jections as  to  fuel  economy  in  the  future, 
it  would  nevertheless  offer  as  much  as  a 
45  percent  increase  in  fuel  economy  over 
the  1985  standard. 

For  those  who  will  claim  that  35  to 
40  miles  per  gallon  is  not  technically 
feasible  in  1995.  I  offer  the  following: 

There  are  10  different  automobile 
model  types  for  1980.  sold  in  the  United 
States  by  four  different  companies,  that 
are  rated  by  EPA  at  or  in  excess  of  40 
miles  per  gallon  (composite).  There  are 
in  addition  21  different  automobile 
model  types  for  1980.  sold  in  the  United 
States  by  five  different  companies,  that 
are  rated  by  EPA  between  35  and  40 
miles  per  gallon  (composite).  None  of 
these  fuel  efficient  cars  are  manufac- 
tured within  the  United  States. 

The  real  challenge  will  be  to  use  the 
best  technology  and  the  next  15  years  to 
design  such  fuel-efficient  cars  to  match 
the  future  preferences  of  the  American 
consumer  as  to  roominess,  safety,  and 
accessories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
on  these  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
amendment  no.  1«64 


Title  vn.  Automobile  Fuel  Economy  Im- 
provements : 

Sec.  701.  Findings. 

Sec.  702.  Extension  of  Automobile  Fuel 
Economy  Standards.  Subsection  (a)  adds  a 
second  schedule  of  fuel  economy  standards 
to  those  In  existing  law,  so  that  by  model 
year  1995  the  corporate  average  fuel  economy 
must  be  at  least  40  miles  per  gallon  for 
each  manufacturer.  Under  subsection  (b) 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  by 
July  1.  1982.  determine  the  standards  for 
each  of  model  years  1986-1994  at  a  level  that 
Is  the  maximum  feasible  average  fuel  econ- 
omy level  and  which  will  result  in  steady 
progress  toward  meeting  the  average  fuel 
economy  standard  for  1995. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  reduce  the  standard  by 
rule  for  1995  or  subsequent  years  to  a  level 
as  low  as  35  miles  per  gallon.  Any  decrease 
in  that  standard  to  a  level  below  35  miles 
per  gallon  or  any  increase  in  the  standard 
to  a  level  above  40  miles  per  gallon  must  be 
submitted  to  Congressional  review  under  the 
procedures  of  Section  551  of  EPCA. 

Sec.  703.  Change  in  Criteria.  This  section 
retains  the  existing  criteria  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  follows  in  estab- 
lishing the  fleet  average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards through  model  year  1985.  For  model 
years  subsequent  to  1985,  five  new  criteria 
are  added  to  the  existing  ones.  The  first  ad- 
ditional criterion  reiterates  the  importance 
of  reducing  the  Nation's  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  The  second  criterion  goes  to  the 
disparity  between  the  EPA-measured  fuel 
economy  estimates  and  actual  fuel  economy 
achieved  on  the  road.  An  increasing  dis- 
parity in  these  figures  would  therefore 
Justify  higher  standards. 

The  third  new  criterion  is  the  availability 
of  diesel  engines  for  automobiles.  Diesel  en- 
gines are  inherently  more  fuel  efficient  than 
gasoline  engines.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
diesel  engines  are  not  available  for  incorpora- 
tion into  new  designs,  for  example,  because 
of  EPA  emission  restrictions,  then  this  cri- 
terion would  weigh  towaid  a  reduction  in  the 
standard.  Conversely,  if  the  diesel  engine  is 
available  for  application  in  the  automobUe. 
then  this  criterion  would  tend  to  support  a 
higher  fuel  economy  standard. 

The  fourth  criterion  is  the  effect  on  fuel 
economy  of  any  changes  in  the  testing  and 
calculation  procedures  for  measuring  fuel 
economy  under  section  503(d)(1)(B).  A 
change  in  the  testing  procedure  that  re- 
sulted in  reduced  measured  fuel  economy 
would  be  factored  in  here  so  as  to  reduce 
the  fuel  economy  st^dard,  and  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  change  in  test  procedure. 

Finally,  the  last  criterion  is  the  average 
consumer's  willingness  to  shift  from  large 
automobiles  to  smaller  ones.  The  Secretary 
then  would  take  into  account  consumer  vrtll- 
^ss^to   accepte    a    "mix   shift"    toward 

se^n''!?,  ^/'^'^  °'  "^^^  Procedures.  This 
^rt^^o.?,"^*^  ^*"'  ^P*  Admlnlstator  to 
m«^f"^  '■"^'e^  the  procedures  for 
^^^^^  t""^  calculating  automobile  fuel 
S^th/°  l^ermlne  the  need  to 
m^^rttv  w  P''°<=«»"'-e«  so  as  to  reduce  the 
toe  f,^  tl'^'^"  **""  ^"*'  economy  result- 
wL^.K  !^*  procedures  and  the  fuel 
^.  Zk*^**  *''*  P"*'"'=  «x:tually  expert- 
ise^ ^.f  Administrator  Is  authortzeS  to 
^h^h.  ^P'"'*^'^^  *^*«'-  consultation 
f^^vlnl""^  industry,  but  the  date  of  ef- 
^iveness  may  not   be   less   than  2   years 

InSuder^''  °'  '''"'  ^"^•'-  *«"°'»  103(d) 
automobii.  T^,  "'***'""^  '"'•  «tabllahlng 
wou^?..       ^""^    economy    standards    that 

pS^e?r*.  '°'  *"''  ""'^^  '=^">K««  »«>  the 
procedures  under  section  104. 


Sec.  706.  Carry-Forward  Provision.  This 
section  permits  a  manufacturer  who  exceeds 
the  applicable  minimum  fleet  average  stand- 
ard in  a  model  year  to  credit  the  amount 
he  exceeded  the  standard  in  any  of  the 
next  three  consecutive  years  so  as  to  make 
up  for  a  failure  to  achieve  the  fuel  econ- 
omy standard  In  any  of  those  later  years. 
Currently,  this  credit  can  be  used  only  in 
the  year  in  which  it  accrues. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
amendment  no.  1686 

Title  Vin.  Tax  Incentives  for  Production 
of  Fuel  Efficient  AutomobUes. 

Sec.  801  amends  Part  VI  of  Subchapter  B 
of  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  providing  accelerated  depreciation  for 
certain  automobile  manufacturing  equip- 
ment. The  qualifying  equipment  is  that 
used  for  production  of  automobiles  or  parts 
of  automobiles  which  exceed  by  at  least  6 
miles  per  gallon  the  average  fuel  economy 
standard  for  the  model  year  within  that  tax- 
able year.  With  respect  to  production  of 
parts,  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction of  parts  from  qualifying  equipment 
may  be  for  automobiles  that  do  not  exceed 
the  minimum  average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ard by  at  least  5  mUes  per  gallon. 

Sec.  802  makes  the  provisions  of  this  title 
effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1980. 

SUMMARY  OP  Senator  Jackson's  and  Senator 
Macnuson's    Four     Amendments    to     S. 
2015 — THE   Transportation    Energy    Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1979  (Administration  Bill) 
Cosponsors:    Senators   Tsongas,   Bumpers, 
Matsunaga,  Bradley,  Metzenbaum,  WlUiams, 
Proxmlre,  Nelson,  Hart  and  Hatfield  (Senator 
Javlts:  first  two  amendments  only). 

First  Amendment  (Motor  Oil) :  Test  I>ro- 
cedures  and  Mandatory  Labeling  of  Motor 
Oils  to  Inform  Consumers  as  to  Relative  Fuel 
Economy. 

Potential  Improvement  In  Fuel  Economy: 
2  to  5  percent  for  entire  existing  motor  fleet 
of  120  million  vehicles,  or  166,000  to  400,000 
B/D. 

Second  Amendment  (Tires) :  Test  Proce- 
dures and  Mandatory  Labeling  of  Automo- 
bile Tires  to  Inform  Consumers  as  to  Rela- 
tive Fuel  Economy. 

Potential  Improvement  In  Fuel  Economy: 
5  percent  for  entire  existing  motor  fleet  of 
120  million  vehicles,  or  400,000  B/D. 

Note  that  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation admit  that  replacement  tires  are  less 
fuel  efficient  generally  than  original  equip- 
ment tires. 

Third  Amendment  (Fuel  Economy 
Standards)  : 

(a)  Increases  Automobile  Fuel  Economy 
Standards  for  1986-1995  so  that  standard  in 
1995  is  40  mpg,  with  discretion  for  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  lower  It  to  35  mpg.  If 
necessary.  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  set 
standards  from  1986  to  1994  based  on  enu- 
merated criteria. 

(b)  Directs  EPA  to  review  and  modify  test 
procedures  so  as  to  reduce  disparity  between 
measured  and  actual  fuel  economy. 

Current  trend:  A  car  rated  at  27.5  mpg  in 
1985  wUl  actually  achieve  19.2  mpg. 

(c)  Oives  automakers  a  "carry-forward" 
provision  so  that  exceeding  the  required 
standard  can  be  credited  against  shortfall  in 
fuel  economy  as  much  as  3  years  later. 

Import  Statistics: 

Imports  are  now  26  percent  of  market.  VW 
sells  more  than  American  Motors  in  U.S. 
Japanese  imports  exceed  sales  by  Ford  Motor 
Company  In  U.S. 

Chrysler  dependent  on  Mlteublshl  for  small 
cars.  Japan  may  become  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  automobiles  in  1980.  QM  ad  admits 
that  meeting  1985  standards  Is  not  enough  to 
stay  In  business  In  1980's. 


Fuel  Economy  Statistics: 

Sales- weighted  average  of  imports  shows 
they  beat  the  1985  standard  (27.5  mpg)  at 
least  two  years  ago. 

VW  has  buUt  a  66-inpg  5-pa8senger  car. 
Planning  an  80  mpg  subcompact  for  late 
1980's. 

DOT  says  using  lightweight  design  and 
some  diesel,  then  a  50  mpg  standard  is 
feasible. 

Four  foreign  companies  buUd  1980  model 
cars  for  U.S.  market  that  get  40  mpg  or  bet- 
ter today. 

Five  foreign  companies  build  1980  model 
cars  for  U.S.  market  that  get  35-40  mpg 
today. 

Fourth  Amendment  (Tax  Incentive) : 
Automakers  eligible  for  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion for  faculties  and  equipment  xiised  to 
produce  cars  achieving  at  least  5  mpg  above 
the  appUcable  standard. 

Additionally,  S.  2015,  as  Introduced,  would 
provide  t800  million  over  a  ten-year  period 
for  basic  auto  research. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Senator  Jackson,  and  with  tlie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  Senator  Magnu- 
soN,  in  introducing  four  amendments  to 
the  President's  proposed  Transportation 
Energy  Efficiency  Act  of  1979.  These 
amendments  can  accomplish  so  much 
with  so  little  investment  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  or  additional  governmental 
intrusion  into  the  energy  market  that  I 
believe  their  acceptance  will  be  very 
broad  in  the  Senate. 

While  one  might  lament  the  fact  that 
Government  action  in  motor  oils  and 
tires,  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  amend- 
ments, is  necessary  at  all,  one  cannot  es- 
cape noticing  that  it  remsons  impossible 
today  for  energy-conscious  consumers  to 
shop  for  the  oils  and  tires  which  would 
most  enhance  the  fuel  efficiency  of  the 
consumer's  automobile. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  oil  and  the  rub- 
ber industries  have  already  developed 
useful  comparisons.  Texaco,  for  example, 
advertises  that  their  Havoline  motor  oil 
is  "proven  in  fuel  economy  tests" — that 
"two  of  the  leading  lOW-40  motor  oils 
advertising  extra  mileage  could  not  beat 
Havoline  Supreme." 

Without  luiowing  which  brands  were 
beaten  and  under  what  conditions,  the 
ad  is  as  useless  as  those  claiming  a  cer- 
tain number  of  extra  "miles  per  tank" 
of  gasoline  without  giving  the  size  of  the 
tank.  Left  to  his  own  devices,  the  motor- 
ist could  attempt  trial-and-error  com- 
parisons using  his  car,  but  the  number 
of  other  variables  affecting  fuel  efficien- 
cy at  any  given  moment,  such  as  terrain, 
temperature,  and  wind,  can  far  outweigh 
the  use  of  a  particular  oil  or  set  of  tires 
and  effectively  mask  the  real  impact  of 
using  better  oil  or  tires. 

Since  tires  and  oil  can  make  a  c<»i- 
bined  5-  to  10-percent  difference  in  fuel 
efficiency,  they  are  well  worth  paying  at- 
tention to.  I  believe  that  if  standards  for 
laboratory  testing  can  be  established, 
and  test  results  are  included  on  the 
manufacturer's  label,  the  consumer  will 
make  the  right  choice — even  paying  a 
premium  for  oil  or  tires  that  are  going 
to  save  energy  which  is  becoming  more 
expensive  every  day. 
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Mr.  President,  all  that  is  required  of 
the  industries  in  the  first  two  amend- 
ments is  that  they  come  forward  with 
their  suggestions  for  the  standardized 
testing  of  oil  and  tires  for  fuel  eflaciency 
impacts,  and  thereafter  that  they  adopt 
such  labeling  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  prescribe  for  these 
measurements. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  and  fourth 
amendments  relate  to  the  existing  efforts 
of  the  auto  industry  to  actiieve  greater 
fuel  efficiencies.  Present  law  does  not  re- 
quire advancement  beyond  the  1985  fleet 
average  standard  of  27.5  miles  per  gallon. 
Yet  today  there  are  already  25  different 
1980  automobile  model  types  made  by 
five  different  companies  (none  in  the 
United  States)  that  exceed  35  miles  per 
gallon  for  the  EPA  composite.  The  third 
amendment  would  extend  the  auto  mile- 
age program  from  1985  to  1990,  without 
changing  any  of  the  existing  pre-1985 
standards,  and  would  set  the  1990  stand- 
ard at  40  miles  per  gallon. 

It  would  also  mandate  a  reduction  in 
the  discrepancy  between  EPA  test  data 
and  actual  road  performance,  which  is  a 
source  of  some  confusion  now  among 
energy-conscious  auto  shoppers,  and 
would  provide  the  auto  industry  with 
"carry-forward"  credits  for  exceeding 
mileage  standards  in  any  given  year. 

The  fourth  amendment  provides  the 
auto  industry  with  a  tax  incentive  to 
excel  in  the  fuel  efflci«icy  competition. 
It  would  accelerate  the  allowable  rate  of 
depreciation  of  equipment  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  autos  which  exceed  the 
applicable  mUeage  standard  of  that  par- 
ticular year  by  5  percent  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  oil  savings  attribu- 
table to  the  first  two  amendments  will  be 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  465,000  to 
1,200,000  barrels  per  day  by  1986.  The 
next  6  years  is  exactly  the  period  of 
America's  greatest  vulnerability  to  in- 
ternational oil  supply  disruptions.  And 
beyond  this  period  it  will  still  be  at  least 
another  decade  before  synthetic  fuels  in 
any  appreciable  supply  are  brought  on 
stream,  which  argues  for  more  attention 
in  the  area  of  the  third  and  fourth 
amendments — the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles in  this  country  that  will  be  much 
more  fuel  efficient.  Must  Volkswagen, 
Toyota,  Nissan,  and  others,  whose  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  now  accoimt 
for  26  percent  of  auto  sales  in  this  coun- 
try, continue  to  be  the  only  manufactur- 
ers capable  of  meeting  the  mileage  chal- 
lenge? Chrysler's  downfall  was  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  the  only  model  they  sold 
to  compete  in  the  fuel  economy  market 
was  not  theirs  at  all,  but  a  Mitsubishi. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
these  amendments  and  for  early  passage 
of  S.  2015,  the  Transportation  Energy 
Efficiency  Act.  Fully  one-half  the  oil 
America  uses  is  burned  in  the  transpor- 
tation sector,  and  therefore  this  is  one 
of  our  greatest  conservation  opportuni- 
ties. 


a  bill  to  authorize  actions  for  redress  in 
cases  involving  deprivations  of  rights  of 
institutionalized  persons  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1667 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  oti 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EXON  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  10, 
supra. 

AMZNOMENTS   NOS.    1668    THROUGH    1671 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH  submitted  four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  S.  10,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1872 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  BOREN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  S.  10,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1873 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  S.  10,  supra. 
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passage  of  this  much  needed  leglsla- 
tion.w 


CONSTITUTIONAL   RIGHTS   OF   IN- 
STTTUTIONALIZED  PERSONS— S.  10 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1666 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BOREN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  10, 


EXPORT  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 
ACT-^.  864 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1674 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  S.  864.  a  bill  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  office 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  formation 
and  utilization  of  export  trade  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  last 
April,  along  with  Senator  Bentsen,  Sen- 
ator Chafee,  Senator  Javits,  and  Sena- 
tor Mathias,  and  later  joined  by  Senator 
Heinz,  I  introduced  S.  864,  the  Export 
Trade  Association  Act.  S.  864  would  mod- 
ify the  1918  Webb-Pomerene  Act  in  a 
way  that  would  permit  many  more 
American  firms  to  make  use  of  it  to 
promote  exports. 

When  introducing  the  bill,  I  spoke  of 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to  seek  ag- 
gressive measures  to  reverse  the  mush- 
rooming balance  of  trade  deficits  that 
this  Nation  has  registered  since  1970. 
The  purpose  of  S.  864  is  to  encourage 
more  American  firms  to  market  their 
goods  and  services  abroad  and  enable 
them  to  compete  more  effectively  with 
their  foreign  counterparts  which  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  foreign  gov- 
ernment owned  and  subsidized  commer- 
cial entities. 

The  amendment  which  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  submitting  today  addresses 
some  relatively  minor  concerns  raised  by 
witnesses  during  the  hearings  held  on  S. 
864  on  September  17  and  18,  1979.  Over- 
all, I  am  pleased  that  the  concepts  em- 
bodied in  S.  864  received  support  during 
those  hearings  from  both  business  and 
administration  witnesses. 

The  amendment  we  introduce  today 
does  not  alter  the  basic  purposes  for 
which  S.  864  was  introduced.  I  look  for- 
ward to  an  esu-ly  markup  and  Senate 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
AND  SERVICES  ACT—S.  1843 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1675 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. ) 

Mr.  TSONGAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  1843,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  sup- 
port and  stimulation  of  State,  local,  and 
community  activities  to  prevent  domes- 
tic violence  and  provide  immediate  shel- 
ter and  other  assistance  for  victims  of 
domestic  violence,  for  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  pertain- 
ing to  domestic  violence,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  S.  1843,  which 
would  establish  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  National  Service.  My  colleagues 
have  heard  me  speak  before  on,  the 
merits  of  such  a  Presidential  Commission 
before,  there  is  no  need  to  reiterate  those 
reasons.  I  would,  however,  like  to  share 
with  you  the  results  taken  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire I  distributed  to  the  participants 
of  a  statewide  conference  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  February  2,  1980.  at  Brandeis 
University.  The  conference  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  myself  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education.  High 
school  and  college  students  from 
throughout  the  State  were  in  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  repersentatives  from 
many  of  the  Nation's  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  other  groups  interested  in 
the  concept  of  national  service. 

Of  the  195  responses  we  received,  164 
were  in  favor  of  a  national  service  sys- 
tem and  26  were  opposed;  142  partici- 
pants supported  a  voluntary  system  of 
national  service,  while  25  supported  a 
mandatory  program.  On  the  question  of 
whether  both  sexes  should  be  included 
179  said  they  should,  while  a  grand  total 
of  zero  were  opposed. 

Many  other  interesting  statistics  were 
derived  from  the  questionnaire,  but  the 
important  point  that  should  be  made  is 
that  the  participants  were  supportive  of 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  national  serv- 
ice program  in  this  country  and  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  issue  requires 
further  study  before  a  comprehensive 
program  is  adopted. 

I  would  be  happy  to  share  the  com- 
plete results  of  the  questionnaire  with 
my  colleagues  or  their  staffs  and  would 
encourage  them  to  support  my  proposal 
for  establishing  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  National  Service.* 
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NO'nCES  OF  HEARIN(jS 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGT    REGULATION 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  April  15.  and  Thursday.  April 
17.  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regu- 
lation of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  energy  regulatory  and 
information  gathering  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

On  April  15  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 


Commission  and  for  the  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration  will  be  reviewed. 
TTiis  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

On  April  17  the  subcommittee  will  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  proposed  author- 
ization for  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals.  This  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  5110  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Questions  about  these  hearings  should 
be  directed  to  Benjamin  S.  Cooper  or 
James  T.  Bruce  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-9894.» 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT,  SOIL  CONSER- 
VATION.   AND    FORESTRT 

*  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Environment.  Soil  Conservation,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will  hold  a 
hearing  at  9:30  a.m..  Monday.  March  3, 
in  room  5110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  subject  of  the  hearing  will  be  the 
proposed  fiscal  1981  budgets  of  the  For- 
est Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  conservation  programs  of 
the  Agricultural  StabiUzation  and  Con- 
servation Service. 

Appropriate  administration  witnesses 
will  testify.* 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE    BUDGET 

•  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Budget  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  on  February  26.  27.  28.  and  29.  and 
on  March  3.  4.  5.  6,  11.  and  12.  in  room 
6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Today.  February  26.  at  10  ajn..  the 
committee  will  hear  testimony  regarding 
U.S./Soviet  relations  and  Soviet  objec- 
tives from  Prof.  (3eorge  Kennan  of  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  and  Prof. 
Richard  Pipes  of  the  Russian  Research 
Center.  At  2  p.m.  the  committee  will  hear 
further  testimony  regarding  the  Soviet 
threat  in  a  closed  and  classified  hearing 
from  Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  Director  of 
the  CIA. 

On  Wednesday.  February  27.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brpwn  will  testify  at 
10  a.m.  regarding  the  U.S.  defense  pro- 
gram. At  2  p.m.  a  panel  comprised  of 
Barry  Bosworth  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. Robert  J.  Myers,  former  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admini- 
stration, and  Robert  J.  Dorian,  senior 
economist  for  group  IV.  will  testify  re- 
garding the  effects  of  indexation  under 
certain  Federal  programs. 

On  Thursday.  February  28.  at  10  a  m 
Regmald  Bartholomew.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs  at  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Robert  W 
Komer,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  at  the  Pentagon.  wiU  testify  re- 
garaing  the  relationship  between  US 
loreign  policy  and  U.S.  defense  needs.  At 
^P^m..  I^bert  Legvold  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  Dr.  Edward  Lutt- 
acUvlTi"  **^*^^^  °"  ^^^*  Third-World 

On  Friday.  February  29,  a  panel  com- 


prised of  Robert  Ball  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Michael  Bos- 
kin  of  Stanford  University,  Dr.  William 
Hsiao  of  the  Harvard  School  of  PubUc 
Health,  and  William  Driver,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion will  testify  at  10  a.m.  regarding 
social  security  financing. 

On  Monday,  March  3,  at  10  a.m.,  a 
panel  of  outside  experts  will  critique 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  at  2  p.m.,  a  panel 
of  witnesses  will  testify  regarding  fiscal, 
economic  and  manpower  issues  in  de- 
fense spending. 

On  Tuesday,  March  4,  at  10  a.m..  Dr. 
Herbert  Stein  of  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  Dr.  Albert  T.  Sommers, 
vice  president  and  chief  economist  of  the 
Conference  Board,  and  Prof.  James  Tobin 
of  Yale  University,  will  testify  on  the 
economic  outlook. 

On  Wednesday,  March  5,  Alice  Riv- 
lin.  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  will  testify  at  10  a.m.,  regarding 
fiscal  policy  options  and  the  economic 
outlook  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

On  Thursday,  March  6,  at  10  a.m., 
Paul  Volcker,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  will  testify  regarding  economic 
and  monetary  poUcy. 

On  Tuesday,  March  11,  at  10  a.m., 
representatives  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association,  the  National  Confer- 
ece  of  State  Legislators,  the  League  of 
Cities,  and  NACO  will  form  two  panels 
to  testify  regarding  State  and  local  is- 
sues. At  2  p.m.,  representatives  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  the  Oakland,  Calif., 
public  schools  system.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Rand  Corp.  will  testify  re- 
garding youth  unemployment. 

On  Wednesday.  March  12.  at  10  a.m.. 
two  panels  will  testify  regarding  pro- 
posals to  limit  State  and  local  govern- 
ment spending.  The  first  panel  will  be 
composed  of  Leo  McCarthy,  speaker  of 
the  house,  California  State  Legislature, 
Pete  Wilson,  mayor  of  San  Diego,  and 
George  Peterson  of  the  Urban  Institute. 
The  second  panel  is  made  up  of  Bren- 
dan Byrne.  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
John  Shannon  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND 
RENEWABLE    RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Uke  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  pubhc.  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks.  Recreation,  and 
Renewable  Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March  3. 
1980,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  1495,  a 
bill  to  acquire  certain  lands  so  as  to  as- 
sure the  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  Potomac  River  shoreline. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Thomas   Williams   at   224-7146. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
record  should  write  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable 
Resources,  room  3106,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510.* 


SUBCOMMTTTEK     ON     PARKS,     SXCREATION.     AMD 
RENEWABLE    RESOURCES 

*  Mr.  JAC:KS0N.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  pubUc, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Renewable  Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March  7, 
1980  beginning  at  10  am.,  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  2123, 
a  bill  to  designate  certain  national  for- 
est lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  as 
units  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System. 

Witnesses  who  have  been  invited  to 
testify  are:  Gov.  Richard  D.  TAmm 
Colorado;  David  G.  Rice.  Jr..  Colorado 
Cattlemen's  Association;  Lloyd  Stahl, 
Federal  Timber  Purchasers;  David 
Stevens.  Freeport  Exploration  Co.; 
Walter  Jessell.  Colorado  Mountain  Club; 
Tom  Easley,  Colorado  Open  Space 
Council;  Jerry  Mallett.  United  Sports- 
men's Council;  Harry  Bows.  Colorado 
Counties.  Inc.;  and  David  W.  Delcour, 
Amax.  Inc. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Thomas  WilUams  at  224-7146. 

Those  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  record  should  write 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks.  Recrea- 
tion, and  Renewable  Resources,  room 
3106,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     PARKS,     RECREATION,     AND 
RENEWABLE  RESOURCES 

*  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  February  22  oversight  hear- 
ing on  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
wilderness  review  and  rangeland  man- 
agement programs  before  the  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Re- 
newable Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 

11,  1980  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  Frank 
Gregg,  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Deb- 
orah Merrick  at  224-7150.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     PARKS.     RECREATION,     AND 
RENEWABLE  RESOURCES 

*  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  pubhc  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks.  Recreation,  and 
Renewable  Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 

12,  1980  beginning  at  10  ajn.,  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Testimony  is  invited  regarding  sev- 
eral park  proposals : 

H.R.  5926  and  S.  2025.  bills  to  estab- 
lish the  Biscayne  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Florida; 

S.  2299.  a  bill  to  add  lands  to  Valley 
Forge  National  Historical  Park; 

S.  1431  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
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119,  bills  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a  VietnEmi  Veterans'  Memorial ;  and 

S.  1924,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Salinas 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Thom- 
as Williams  at  224-7146. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
record  should  write  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable 
Resources,  room  3106,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C 
20510.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   PARKS.    RECREATION,   AND 
RENEWABLE   RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  notify  my  colleagues  and  the  pub- 
lic of  a  change  in  the  scheduling  of  a 
hearing  before  the  Parks,  Recreation 
Renewable  Subcommittee. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  subcommit- 
tee hearing  originally  scheduled  for 
March  25,  has  been  changed.  Instead  of 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  expan- 
sion biU,  S.  2233,  the  subcommittee  will 
receive  testimony,  from  administration 
witnesses  only,  on  several  land  convey- 
ance and  other  measures  affecting  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Testimony  will  be  received 
on  the  following  measures ; 

S.  1506/H.R.  1762  (DomenJcl)— To  convey 
all  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain 
real  property  in  Sandoval  County.  New  Mex- 
ico, to  Walter  Hernandez. 

S.  2261  (Domenlcl)— To  quiet  title  of  prop- 
erty In  Albert  and  Bulla  Rodriguez 

S.  1923/H.R.  3928   (Domenlcl)— To  amend 
the  Act  of  November  8,  1978  (92  Stat   3095) 
to  designate  certain  Cibola  National  FV.re8t 
lands  as  additions  to  the  Sandla  Mountain 
Wilderness,  New  Mexico. 

S.  1972  (Schmltt)— To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  certain  pur- 
chasers of  subleases  from  the  Sangre  de  Crls- 
to  Development  Corporation 

8.  1985  (DeConclnl)— To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8    1997/H.R.   1967   (Hart) -To  expand  the 
^   5,^?T  1""°°*'  ^'«»t  l'*  Colorado. 
T.L  o^/  *'"^°''>~'^°  *™«°<»  "16  Federal 
^     w°i.°^  *""*  Management  Act   (to  pro- 
vide citation  authority  to  BLM) 

♦.,?"?■  ^A°  <Jo^°8on  of  California)— TO  au- 
thorize the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  in  Placer  County.  Califor- 
nia to  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Marshall. 

S.  1910  (MoClure)— To  authorize  the  Sec- 
rut'^,  /*"*  interior  to  convey  lands  to  the 
P^s  *^  ^"'-  ''*"'*°'  '"'  ''"y  P"'" 


^8^1716  (Stevens)— For  the  relief  of  Jerry  L. 

t.f„  f°l  (Cranston)— To  provide  that  cer- 

tw  1^       ^  Imperial   County,  California. 

^L**  '***^™^^«'»«'™1  property  by  the  proc- 

wouid  1L"fT°''  "^  '^''*  *°  »^«  persons'^who 

w  f^         i"*  '=""''°*  °'^«"'  °'  such  lands 
out  for  such  accretion.* 

BB-XCT    COMMriTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NEL^N.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ajanounce  that  the  Senate  Small  Business 
^^^^7^^  ^  resuming  its  hearings 
on  capital  formation  to  review  the  capi- 
tal formation  recommendations  of  the 
WhiteHouse  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
?Tf'  ,?»|  co'nm'ttee  will  meet  on  March 
»;^l  i^**  ^•™-  ^^^  ^^arch  5  at  9:30  ajn 
at  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 


chambers.    424    Russell    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

These  sessions  are  a  continuation  of 
the  hearings  which  have  been  underway 
since  February  of  1978  and  will  be  con- 
ducted jointly  with  the  Subc(Mnmittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  Persons  desiring 
further  information  may  contact  the 
committee  offices  at  (202)  224-5175.» 
suBcoMMrrrEE  on  foreign   agricultural 

POLICY 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
grown  increasingly  concerned  in  recent 
months  over  the  inadequacy  of  the  ad- 
ministration's food  aid  response  to  the 
numerous  international  refugee  and  dis- 
aster problems.  The  current  situation  on 
the  Pakistan/Afghanistan  border  is  just 
one  of  a  series  of  disruptions  where  the 
United  States  could  have  responded 
swiftly  and  effectively  with  food  aid.  but 
we  were  slow  to  act. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Government  has 
been  looking  for  ways  to  buttress  the 
agricultural  economy  and  use  the  com- 
modities displaced  by  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo.  We  have  an  effective  instru- 
ment in  the  Public  Law  480  food  for 
peace  program,  but  we  need  to  give  it 
greater  priority  and  funding. 

To  examine  this  problem.  I  have  set 
up  a  March  6  hearing  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry.  The  hearing  will  be  held  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  324  RSOB.  and  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  been  in- 
vited to  testify.  For  further  information, 
contact  Nancy  Foster  (224-3041)  of  my 
staff  or  Nelson  Denlinger  (224-2035)  of 
the  committee  staff.* 


February  26,  1980 


of  the  Senate  today  and  tomorrow  Feb 
ruary  26  and  27,  to  hold  hearings  on  leg- 
islation to  ease  the  grain  embargo  impact 
on  the  American  farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    COMMERCE,     SCIENCE,    AKD 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  today  and  tomor- 
row. February  26  and  27,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  2245,  the  Motor  Carrier  Re- 
form  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMnTEE     ON     ENVIRONMENT     AND     PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eaivironment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  February  28 
1980,  beginning  at  3  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  GSA  lease  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE     ON     ENVIRONMENT     AND     FUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  budget  requests  on 
Economic  Development  Administration 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE.     NUTRmON,    AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  sessions 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

S.  1953— HONORING  LOUIS  L'AMODR 
•  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 30  of  last  year  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  1953 — cosponsored  by  Senators  Wal- 
lop,    BURDICK,     KASSEBAUM,     THURMOND, 

Stevens,  Laxalt,  Armstrong,  and  Darn— 
to  authorize  a  specially  struck  gold  medal 
for  the  distinguished  American  author, 
Louis  L'Amour.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  strong  support  by  Senate  colleagues 
have  given  this  bill  and  with  the  over- 
whelming support  demonstrated  by  the 
millions  of  people  who  read  his  novels. 
This  is  most  encouraging.  I  hope  the 
Banking  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill  soon  and  report  it  favorably 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  Jack  Evans  is  the  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Jamestown  Sun  pub- 
lished at  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  which  is 
where  Louis  L'Amour  spent  the  first  years 
of  his  life.  Recently,  Jack  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent article  outlining  some  of  the 
more  important  reasons  why  Louis 
L'Amour  deserves  this  high  honor.  I  ask 
that  a  portion  of  the  article  by  this 
prominent  North  Dakota  journalist  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Medal  for  L'Amour 
(By  Jack  Evans) 
I  Ilk©  I/>uls  L'Amoxir  stories  concerning 
early   Pioneer   America   and  the   Old  West. 
I  enjoy  reading  his  books,  but  I  also  enjoy 
his  craftsmanship  as  a  writer. 

I  like  his  novels  for  the  action.  Interesting 
plotting  and  excitement,  but  I  also  appre- 
ciate the  authenticity  of  his  chronology  and 
description  of  locales. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  his  stories 
Is  that  although  they  do  have  strong  man- 
woman  content  they  may  be  read  by  any- 
one upward  from  10  years  of  age  and  ap»— 
and  nothing  in  them  violates  decent  stand- 
ards oif  upbringing. 

I  have  been  coordinating — with  the  en- 
thusiastic aid  of  many  others  aroxmd  the 
country — an  effort  to  secure  for  LotiU 
L'Amour  a  Congressional  Medallion,  also 
known  as  a  National  Oold  Medal,  In  recog- 
nition of  his  now-Immense  literature  on  our 
early  frontiers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Although  Louis  Is  one  of  the  all-tUne  best- 
selling  authors  of  North  America's  hard- 
back and  softcover  book  publishing  indus- 
try (his  books  in  print  this  year  are  most 
assuredly  going  to  reach  100  million),  this 
is  only  a  relative  and  certainly  not  a  major 
cause  L'Amour  is  being  recognized  and  hon- 


ored by  this  special  act  of  Congress.  Here  are 
some  of  the  more  pertinent  reasons: 

1.  His  books — each  and  every  one  of 
them — have  portrayed  the  tenacious  and 
courageous  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  and 
their  chUdren  who  settled  this  country  from 
the  late  l700's  through  the  early  1900's. 

2.  These  hang-ln-there  characterizations 
of  our  frontier  people  have  caught  on  with 
readers — not  Just  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand  and  Austra- 
lia— but  everywhere  In  the  entire  English- 
reading  world.  That's  a  wide,  wide  world 
these  days. 

3.  Additionally,  Louis  L'Amour's  U.S.  fron- 
tier writings  have  broken  through  the  trans- 
lation barrier,  a  feat  not  accomplished  by 
all  literature,  regardless  of  Its  success  In  the 
language  In  which  It  was  originally  written. 
As  a  result,  20  special  printings  In  19  foreign 
languages  telling  L'Amour's  tales  of  the 
Oreat  American  Adventure  are  now  being 
read  and  passed  along  almost  everywhere 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  And — (who 
knows?)  perhaps  a  few  have  gone  inside  It 
and  are  being  read  on  the  sly  out  behind 
Communist  bams. 

4.  Finally,  many  motion  pictures  and  some 
TV  specials  have  been  based  on  Louis 
L'Amour's  stories  of  American  pioneer  fron- 
tiersmen and  their  families.  So  still  more 
millions  of  people — who  are  not  necessarily 
book-readers — have  been  exposed  to  his  his- 
torical fiction  telling  of  free  people  winning, 
step  by  struggling  step,  a  nation  for  them- 
selves. 

What  Louis  L'Amour  Is  being  honored  for 
then — over  and  above  his  commercial  best- 
selling  success — is  the  way  he  has  made 
friends  worldwide  for  those  who  settled  our 
country. 

In  these  days  when  we  need  all  the  friends 
we  can  get  anywhere,  Louis  L'Amour  has 
been  a  tremendously  effective  literary  am- 
bassador.9 


NEED  FOR  REDUCING  THE  COST  OF 
FEDERAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  1981 
President's  Budget  includes  a  request  of 
$7.5  billion  for  communications,  utilities, 
and  other  rent.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$700  million  over  the  $6.8  bUUon  esti- 
mated for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Is  this 
entire  requested  increase  justified?  I 
think  not. 

The  enormity  of  the  numbers  makes 
them  almost  incomprehensible.  Conse- 
quently, I  will  explore  with  my  colleagues 
just  one  small  segment  of  this  enormous 
expenditure  for  communications,  utility, 
and  rent. 

Frankly,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 
Mr.  President,  that  more  effort  needs  to 
be  exerted  to  contain  the  rising  cost  of 
communications  in  Government. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  report  entitled  "Economic  and 
Operational  Benefits  in  Local  Telephone 
Services  Can  Be  Achieved  Through  Gov- 
ernment Wide  Coordination."  Therein, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  pointed  out 
that  significant  savings  could  be 
achieved  by  consolidating  the  Govern- 
ment's local  telephone  services. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  sur- 
veyed 12  Federal  agencies  and  found  that 
they  were  spending  at  least  $219  million 
annually  for  local  telephone  service  ac- 
quired through  commercial  business  lines 
and  local  telephone  systems.  This  does 
not  include  the  FTS  (F^eral  Telecom- 


munications System)  and  other  special 
services.  It  only  includes  the  type  of  serv- 
ice that  you  and  I  or  a  business  firm 
would  have  installed  in  our  homes  and 
businesses  by  a  local  telephone  company. 
Unfortunately,  in  all  too  many  cases,  lo- 
cal Federal  agencies  are  not  coordinat- 
ing the  purchase  of  telephone  services, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  services  are  costing 
the  taxpayers  additional  and  unneces- 
sary resources. 

SAN    ANTONIO,    EXAMPLE 

In  one  example,  in  the  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  area,  the  Federal  Goveniment  is 
serviced  by  one  telephone  company  that 
provides  over  17,000  Government  tele- 
phones to  various  Federal  agencies. 
After  some  study,  the  GAO  developed 
a  plan  that  would  allow  an  armual  op- 
erating cost  savings  of  $837,000.  The 
one-time  cost  of  converting  to  the  more 
efficient  system  would  be  $806,000.  In 
other  words,  the  $806,000  one-time  in- 
vestment could  be  paid  off  in  savings 
before  1  year  elapsed.  The  more  efficient 
system,  in  addition  to  costing  less,  would 
provide  operational  benefits  not  now 
available  to  the  users  of  the  17.000 
Government  telephones. 

The  proposed  consolidated  system  en- 
visioned by  GAO  in  San  Antonio  would 
also  avoid  a  planned  expenditure  of 
$7.7  million  for  imcoordinated  moderni- 
zations at  two  nearby  Air  Force  bases. 

ST.    LOUIS    EXAMPLE 

In  another  example,  in  the  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  area,  the  Federal  Government  is 
serviced  by  a  telephone  company  that 
provides  7,700  Government  telephones 
to  Federal  agencies.  The  GAO  proposes 
that  all  the  existing  Government  tele- 
phone services  be  consolidated  into  a 
single  system  at  a  one-time  cost  of  $653,- 
000.  This  investment  would  save  $442,- 
000  in  annual  operating  costs  which 
could  pay  off  the  one-time  investment 
in  about  I'/a  years  while  providing  op- 
erational benefits  not  available  in  the 
existing  system. 

LEAVENWORTH,    KANS.,    EXAMPLE 

A  third  example  that  shows  promise 
of  cost  savings  relates  to  the  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  area,  where  the  Federal 
Government  is  serviced  by  a  telephone 
company  that  provides  1,950  telephones 
to  several  Government  agencies.  In  this 
particular  case,  Mr.  President,  the  po- 
tential cost  savings  are  spectacular.  For 
a  one-time  conversion  cost  of  $13,000, 
the  Federal  Grovemment  could  realize 
an  annual  savings  of  $143,000.  In  other 
words,  the  required  investment  of  $13.- 
000  could  be  paid  back  in  little  over  a 
month  of  operating  savings. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  suggested  con- 
solidation would  also  avoid  a  plaimed 
expenditure  of  $1.4  million  for  uncoordi- 
nated modernization  at  a  local  military 
base. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  the  three  examples  cited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  their 
report  would  require  a  one-time  invest- 
ment of  $1,472,000. 

For  this  one-time  investment,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  save  $1,442,000 
a  year,  every  year. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  agencies  in- 


volved could  save  $9.1  million  in  planned, 
but  unnecessary,  modernization  costs. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  and  the  affected  agen- 
cies will  take  note  of  the  potential  sav- 
ings and  economics  outUned  in  the  GAO 
report  and  respond  positively. 

An  annual  savings  of  $1,422,000  a  year, 
every  year,  may  not  appear  significant  to 
some  who  deal  in  billions  of  dollars.  Nor 
would  the  avoidance  of  $9.1  million  in 
apparently  unnecessary  modernization 
costs. 

However,  to  the  average,  hard-work- 
ing, hard-pressed  Tennessee  family,  an 
annual  savings  of  $1,422,000  amounts  to 
the  total  aimual  tax  bill  of  700  Ten- 
nessee families  every  year. 

That  one-time  cost  of  $9.1  million  that 
could  be  saved  represents  the  annual 
taxes  paid  by  4,500  Tennessee  families. 

I  laiow  that  they  would  find  it  hard 
to  understand  if  their  Government  were 
to  squander  the  tax  money  for  which 
they  worked  so  hard. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  rebuild  U.S.  defense  forces,  the 
Defense  Department  should  be  making 
every  effort  to  avoid  the  $9.1  million  in 
plaimed  but  apparently  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures for  telephone  services  out- 
lined in  the  GAO  report.  I  believe  that 
it  is  just  this  type  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure that  infuriates  the  taxpayers 
and  makes  them  less  supportive  of  neces- 
sary and  priority  programs.* 


THE    1979   DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  YEARBOOK 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  in  the  continual  procession  of  of- 
ficial U.S.  Government  publications  has 
just  arrived  at  my  desk.  At  first  glance, 
I  thought  it  was  a  comic  book,  but  then 
I  examined  it  further  and  discovered  it 
was  the  latest  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Yearbook. 

This  year's  edition  was  written  for  an 
audience  of  young  people,  9-  to  12-year- 
olds,  and  when  you  stop  to  consider  that 
most  Government  reading  material  is 
written  at  the  eighth  grade  reading  level, 
you  will  find  that  this  is  not  too  much  of 
a  comedown. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Agriculture  Yearbook  was  to  provide 
a  technical  volume  for  farmers.  That  is 
what  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  au- 
thorized publication  of  these  books. 

But  the  1979  Yearbook  is  just  as  far 
away  from  that  original  purpose  as  it 
can  be.  The  Nation  and  the  economy  are 
going  through  some  pretty  serious  times 
right  now.  and  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
such  a  light  approach  to  what  should 
have  been  a  working  tool  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Moreover,  I  am  surprised  that  the  De- 
partment would  produce  another  book 
about  food  when  it  already  has  so  many 
similar  publications  aimed  specifically 
at  the  family  and  its  food  and  nutrition 
needs.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  publi- 
cations which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture currently  has  available  for  free 
distribution  on  this  subject  and,  what  is 
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more,  there  are  48  other  general  food 
and  diet  listings  available  from  the  De- 
partment to  the  general  public. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  published  four  other  yearbooks  in 
just  the  last  14  years,  which  deal  with 
food  and  nutrition  on  a  more  serious  vein 
than  the  1979  volume  does. 

And,  to  top  it  all  off,  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient's  Consumer  Information  Cen- 
ter also  has  its  own  popular  titles  on  the 
same  subject  for  mass  distribution.  At 
least  25  of  these  titles  are  food  pub- 
lications. 

Perhaps  the  1979  Yearbook  could  stand 
on  its  own  if  it  were  produced  and  sold 
by  some  advocacy  group  linked  to  the 
consimierism  movement.  But  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  pay  for  this 
publication  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  is. 
at  the  best,  a  wasteful  duplication  of  in- 
formation already  available  from  the 
Govertmient  and,  at  the  worst,  a  trav- 
esty of  the  original  design  by  Congress 
of  the  purpose  which  the  yearbook  was 
supposed  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  criticize 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  rarely 
do  so.  I  believe  some  of  the  finest  spokes- 
men for  American  ideas  and  interests  are 
found  in  the  Department,  including  Its 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  you  contrast  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  all  too  often 
seems  to  represent  the  wishes  of  foreign 
governments  more  than  it  does  the  com- 
monsense  of  the  American  public. 

In  this  one  instance,  however,  I  could 
not  remain  silent,  and  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  repeat  this  rare  lapse  into 
bureaucratic  tomfoolery.* 


February  26,  1980 


ROBERT  STRAUSS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
Strauss  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  is  an 
original.  His  character  and  ability  is  set 
out  with  great  clarity  in  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Terence  Smith  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  February  24.  1980.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
The  article  follows : 

(ByTerrence  Smith) 

They  gather  In  the  evening,  amid  the  early 
Americana  of  the  family  quarters  on  the  sec- 
ond noor  of  the  White  House,  after  Jimmy 
Carter  has  finished  his  public  schedule  for 
the  day — the  President  and  his  political  lieu- 
tenants. These  are  the  men  who  helped  him 
score  his  Improbable  victory  In  1976  and  In- 
tend to  repeat  the  performance  this  year: 
Hamilton  Jordan,  the  White  House  chief  of 
staff.  Is  usually  there,  along  with  Jody  Powell, 
the  press  secretary;  Timothy  E.  Kraft,  the 
campaign  field  coordinator;  Gerald  M.  Raf- 
shoon.  the  Atlanta  advertising  executive 
who  Is  handling  the  media. 

The  language  spoken  Is  Georgian,  and 
shorthand  Georgian  at  that.  They  have 
worked  together  for  so  long,  they  know  one 
another  so  well,  that  nothing  has  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  talk  is  of  polls  and  debates, 
telephone  banks  and  field  workers,  endorse- 
ments and  defections:  the  nltty-grltty  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  It's  a  tight  group, 
but  It  Includes  one  voice  that  was  not  there 
In  the  days  of  "Jimmy  Who?"— the  raspy, 
Texas  drawl  of  Bob  Strauss,  national  chair- 
man of  the  Carter-Mondale  Presidential 
Committee. 


At  61  years  of  ago,  Robert  Schwarz  Strauss 
is  finally  playing  the  role  in  life  he  has.  In 
one  way  or  another,  been  preparing  for  since 
he  first  distributed  political  brochures  on 
behalf  of  a  young  Congressional  candidate 
named  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  43  years  ago. 
After  spending  his  30s  and  40s  practicing 
law  and  making  millions  In  Dallas,  his  60's 
raising  money  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  the  last  three  years  as  Mr. 
Plxlt  for  the  Carter  Administration,  he  has 
become  the  campaigns  principal  spokesman 
fundraiser,  link  to  old-line  Democrate  and 
snake-oil  salesman. 

Mr.  Strauss  has  never  been  happier  or 
more  In  his  element.  He  has  great  expecta- 
tions—and not.  simply,  that  a  victory  In 
November  might  bring  him  a  Cabinet  post, 
perhaps  Treasury  or  Commerce.  He's  already 
held  two  Cabinet-level  Jobs  In  the  Carter 
Administration.  What  he  really  hankers  for 
in  November  is  universal  recognition  as 
America's  best  political  operator,  a  latter- 
day  Jim  Farley.  For  if  there  Is  one  thing  Bob 
Strauss  wants  to  be,  it's  the  best. 

In  corporate  parlance,  Hamilton  Jordan 
is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Carter 
campaign.  Tim  Kraft  is  the  day-to-day  man- 
ager, dispatching  the  field  workers,  keeping 
track  of  the  delegate  selection.  Patrick  Cad- 
dell  runs  the  polling  operation.  Just  as  he 
did  four  years  ago.  Bob  Strauss  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  the  visible  head  of  the 
campaign — the  "gray  hair,"  as  he  puts  it,  at 
the  top  of  the  structure. 

At  8:45  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  8. 
the  chairman  settles  Into  a  first-class  seat 
for  the  Dulles-to-Los-Angeles  flight,  start 
of  a  three-day  California  tour.  As  he  does 
each  morning,  Mr.  Strauss  reads  his  way 
through  The  Washington  Post.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  Los  Angeles  Times.  When  the  flight  ar- 
rives, he  is  met  by  the  electronic  media: 
two  radio  reporters,  with  tape  recorders  are 
waiting  at  the  gate.  Although  he's  already 
late  for  his  first  appointment,  Mr.  Strauss 
stops  to  answer  their  questions.  He  rarely, 
if  ever,  walks  past  an  open  mike. 

That  first  appointment  is  a  luncheon  at 
the  plush  Beverly  Wllshlre  Hotel,  where  some 
15  members  of  the  organizing  committee  for 
an  upcoming  $1.000-a-plate  fund-raising 
dinner  have  gathered  for  a  pep  talk  known 
in  the  trade  as  a  "pre-sell."  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  Introduces  Mr.  Strauss  as  "the 
Carter  Administration's  No.  1  salesman"  and 
then  the  chairman  Is  on  his  feet  and  into 
his  stock  speech  for  the  party  faithful,  com- 
bining some  unabashed  praise  for  President 
Carter  and  a  genuinely  felt  pitch  for  more 
public  Involvement  In  the  political  process 
with  a  hard  sell  for  campaign  money.  As  he 
talks,  he  leans  his  elbows  on  the  lectern,  a 
heavyset  man  with  an  olive  complexion  and 
hazel  eyes  that  staire  out  from  beneath  dark, 
bushy  eyebrows.  His  thinning,  silver  hair  Is 
combed  back  In  waves. 

A  surprise  visitor  at  the  luncheon  Is  John 
V.  Tunney,  the  former  California  Senator, 
who  has  been  actively  campaigning  and 
raising  money  for  his  old  law-school  room- 
mate. Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Political 
antennae  go  up  all  over  the  room  as  he  takes 
a  seat.  A  defection?  "I'm  here  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  my  old  friend.  Bob  Strauss,"  Mr. 
Tunney  explains  to  those  around  him.  "not 
mine  for  gold."  A  transplanted  New  Yorker 
at  a  nearby  table  mutters,  "Like  hell  he  is. 
He's  hedging  his  bet."  Meanwhile,  his  formal 
speech  over,  Mr.  Strauss  is  still  at  the  lec- 
tern, "gossiping"  with  the  audience,  as  he 
calls  It.  His  tone  is  intimate  and  conversa- 
tional, seeking  out  the  links  between  him- 
self and  his  audience,  and  finding  them. 

A  private  meeting  with  the  editorial  board 
of  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Is  next  on  the 
agenda.  On  the  theory  that  Macy's  doesn't 


shop  at  Glmbels,  I  stay  away,  but  partici- 
pants tell  me  later  that  he  disarmed  the 
board  with  a  mixture  of  self-deprecating 
humor  and  tough  political  talk.  When  asked 
for  example.  If  he  thought  Ted  Kennedy 
was  as  smart  as  his  brothers,  the  Carter 
chairman  let  the  sharp  edge  of  his  tongue 
show.  "Rose  didn't  have  uo  triplets "  he 
said. 

President  Carter's  campaign  was  in  bad 
repair  when  the  formal  announcement  of 
the  Strauss  appointment  was  made  last  Nov. 
6.  The  election  committee  had  been  in  busi- 
ness since  March  and  had  already  gone 
through  two  campaign  chairmen.  Evan  S. 
Dobelle,  Mr.  Carter's  chief  of  protocol  and  a 
former  Mayor  of  Plttsfleld,  Mass.,  had  run  It 
In  genteel  obscurity  for  the  first  six  months, 
gamely  attempting  to  raise  funds  as  the 
President's  approval  rating  sank  in  the 
opinion  polls.  'Hm  Kraft  took  on  the  post  in 
September.  He  proceeded  to  strengthen  the 
field  operations  and  he  gave  the  committee 
a  much-needed  direct  line  of  communica- 
tion to  the  White  House.  But  the  campaign's 
most  conspicuous  need  in  those  days  was 
for  a  spokesman,  a  media-wise,  articulate, 
recognizable  leader  who  could  call  a  press 
conference  and  hope  to  have  some  impact. 
Mr.  Kraft,  with  his  shaggy  mustache  and 
dark  curly  hair,  looks  more  like  a  Mexican 
revolutionary  than  a  campaign  chairman, 
and  he  is  acutely  uncomfortable  and  tongue- 
tied  before  a  microphone  or  camera. 

By  the  end  of  October,  with  his  stand- 
ing in  the  polls  at  rock  bottom  and  Ted 
Kennedy  preparing  to  enter  the  race  for- 
mally, Jimmy  Carter  realized  that  he  was  in 
the  race  of  his  life  and — Instinctively,  It 
seems — he  reached  out  for  Bob  Strauss. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  Strauss  record  in  the 
Administration  had  been  at  best  mixed.  He 
had  won  high  marks  as  the  special  trade 
representative  responsible  for  negotiating 
the  Immensely  complicated  "Tokyo  Round" 
of  tariff  reductions  with  98  other  nations 
and  guiding  the  resulting  legislation 
through  Congress.  But  his  next  role  was  a 
flop:  for  six  hapless  months,  he  was  the 
Administration's  designated  inflation- 
fighter,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
alerting  business  and  labor  and  the  general 
public  to  the  need  to  arrest  the  rising  cost 
of  living  through  voluntary  measures.  He 
had  no  Impact. 

Mr.  Strauss  was  in  his  sixth  month  as  the 
President's  special  envoy  to  the  Middle  East 
when  he  was  tapped  for  the  campaign  Job. 
In  that  time  he  had  managed  to  establtsli 
considerable  rapport  with  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  el -Sadat,  but  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  Judged  his  salty  Texas 
humor  boorish,  and  the  striped-pants  set  at 
the  State  Department  clearly  resented  his 
Intrusion  Into  what  they  regard  as  their  pri- 
vate preserve.  (He  actually  had  trouble  get- 
ting routine  cables  delivered  to  his  White 
Hoiuse  office.) 

Prom  a  political  point  of  view,  his  appoint- 
ment as  campaign  chairman  could  hardly 
have  been  better  timed.  It  came  Just  two 
days  after  the  start  of  the  Iranian  crisis. 
when  the  President's  approval  rating  had 
reached  its  nadir.  Eleven  weeks  later,  Jinuny 
Carter  had  galloped  to  a  2-to-l  victory  in 
Iowa  and  Ted  Kennedy  was  on  the  ropes. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Strauss  publicly  offered 
this  scenario:  "Carter  is  going  to  surprise 
people  with  his  showing  in  New  England. 
Hell  hold  the  South,  win  the  Illinois  pri- 
mary on  March  18  and  split  the  New  York 
vote  the  next  week.  Then  well  have  it."  Pri- 
vately, he  was  even  more  optimistic,  but  he 
didn't  want  Carter  campaign  workers  to  get 
overconfident.  It  had  been  a  back -and -forth 
kind  of  campaign,  and  he  commented,  "Over- 
night is  a  lifetime  in  politics." 
In  fact.  Senator  Kennedy  h«s  been  picking 
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up  momentum  since  the  Jan.  28  Georgetown 
speech  in  which  he  defined  a  rationale  for 
a  campaign  and  found  his  natural  constit- 
uency In  the  liberal  wing  of  the  party,  and 
his  strong  second-place  run  In  the  Demo- 
cratic caucuses  in  Maine  two  weeks  ago  con- 
firmed that  trend.  It  also  represented  an  up- 
turn in  the  fortunes  of  Governor  Brown.  For 
all  three  candidates  and  their  campaign 
staffs,  the  New  Hampshire  primary  on  Tues- 
day now  seems  raore  important  than  ever. 
(The  Kennedy  effort  is  led  by  Stephen  E. 
Smith,  the  Senator's  brother-in-law,  and 
Tom  Quinn,  an  environmentalist  and  long- 
time friend,  heads  the  election  committee  of 
California  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.) 

Bob  Strauss  knows  all  too  well  that  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan  have  done  more  for 
the  President's  campaign  than  he  did.  But 
if  he  could  get  away  with  it,  he  would  cheer- 
fully claim  full  credit.  The  chairman  has 
one  of  the  great,  overweening  egoes  in  a  town 
lull  of  exaggerated  self-estimates,  and  he 
has  never  been  one  to  hide  his  light  under 
any  kind  of  coiverlng. 

Nonetheless,  most  of  the  officials  at  the 
Carter-Mondale  committee  considered  him 
a  godsend  when  he  arrived  at  campaign 
headquarters.  "We  needed  a  presence  In  the 
campaign."  one  of  them  observed  later. 
"Strauss  gave  us  that,  plus  instant  credibility 
with  the  media  and  access  to  a  national  net- 
work of  contacts  that  includes  every  politi- 
cian of  substance  In  the  country." 

That's  extravagant  praise,  but  it  Is  a  fact 
that  In  his  career  in  Texas  and  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  where  he  served 
as  treasurer,  and  then  chairman  from  1970  to 
1977,  Bob  Strauss  developed  an  extraordi- 
nary range  of  contacts  and  friends.  He  knows 
county  chairmen.  Congressmen,  governors, 
ambassadors.  He  knows  the  cave  dwellers 
of  the  Washington  establishment,  board 
chairmen  and  the  Brahmins  of  Wall  Street. 
He  even  knows  a  few  people  in  sports  and 
show  business,  like  Jockey  Willie  Shoemaker 
and  actor  Walter  Matthau,  two  of  his  poker- 
playing  buddies.  And  this  easy-going  camera- 
derle  with  the  powerful  in  politics  and  busi- 
ness around  the  country  Is  something  spe- 
cial for  the  Gaorglans  around  Jimmy  Carter. 
They  got  to  the  top  too  quickly  to  make  the 
kind  of  friends  along  the  way  that  Bob 
Strauss  has  been  cultivating  all  his  life. 

After  30  minutes  of  creeping  through  late 
afternoon  Los  Angeles  traffic  on  the  first  day 
of  his  California  swing,  the  chairman  arrives 
at  the  Union  Bank  Building  and  takes  an 
elevator  to  the  22d  floor.  The  doors  open,  and 
he  steps  into  a  world  of  soft  lights,  deep 
carpeting,  English  antiques. 

This  is  the  exclusive  Los  Angeles  Club,  and 
16  top  executives  of  major  West  Coast  cor- 
porations have  gathered  at  the  Invitation  of 
Walter  B.  Gerken,  chairman  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  guest 
list  Includes,  among  others,  Roy  A.  Anderson 
of  Lockheed,  Arthur  F.  Kelly  of  Western 
Airlines  and  Charles  B.  (Tex)  Thornton  of 
Litton  Industries.  At  least  half  are  Repub- 
licans curious  to  meet  Bob  Strauss. 

He  moves  among  them  easily,  a  peer, 
reaching  out  instinctively  to  shake  a  hand 
or  squeeze  a  forearm.  He  greets  a  few  old 
friends  like  Mr.  Thornton,  who  grew  up  in 
a  small  Texas  town  about  10  miles  from  his 
own  hometown  of  Stamford.  "Tex  and  I  used 
to  knock  around  together,"  he  says,  then  adds 
Jokingly,  "but  now  that  he's  got  some  money 
he  doesn't  really  like  to  be  seen  with  cheap 
political  types  like  me  any  more- 
Mr.  Oerken  coughs  for  attention  and  then 
Mr  _  Strauss,  a  vodka  martini  in  his  hand 
and  seated  on  a  red  velvet  bench,  launches 
into  a  modulated,  extremely  low-key  version 
or  his  pitch  for  Jimmy  Carter.  Given  the 
«epubllcans  in  the  room,  his  emphasis  is  on 
the  importance  of  the  two-party  system  and 
the  need  for  good  candidates  in  both. 


He  volunteers  that  he  didn't  think  much 
of  the  President's  first  year  In  the  Job,  that 
neither  Mr.  Carter  nor  the  people  around 
him  bad  the  experience  they  needed,  but  that 
since  1977  Jimmy  Carter  has  evolved  Into 
a  "superb  President,  much  tougher  and 
much  smarter  than  people  think  he  Is."  He 
establishes  a  link  with  his  audience.  "His 
values  are  very  similar  to  your  own.  Your 
good  friend  and  mine,  Reggie  Jones  [Reginald 
H.  Jones,  chairman  of  General  Electric],  was 
in  the  White  House  the  other  day.  He  took 
me  aside  and  said  that  even  through  he  Is  a 
Republican,  he's  going  to  help  the  President 
get  renominated  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  have  the  best  possible  choice  to  pick 
from  In  November."  Several  of  the  executives, 
who  have  already  made  it  clear  that  they 
regard  both  Ted  Kennedy  and  Jerry  Brown 
as  raving  socialists,  murmur  their  approval. 

With  the  hook  thus  set,  Mr.  Strauss  slides 
smoothly  Into  his  financial  pitch:  "Gentle- 
men, I'm  out  here  for  coldblooded  political 
reasons.  We  have  a  fund-raising  dinner  com- 
ing up  here  at  $1,000  per  plate.  Under  the 
new  election  laws  limiting  political  contri- 
butions, you  can  give  $1,000  and  your  wife 
can  give  $1,000.  That's  It.  And  that's  not 
much  when  you  are  raising  $18  million  for  a 
campaign.  But  you  can  give  of  your  Influ- 
ence. You  can  take  a  few  hours  of  your 
time  In  the  coming  weeks  to  call  a  few  of 
your  friends  and  get  them  to  buy  a  ticket  or 
two." 

There  is  a  round  of  polite  applause  and 
Walter  Gerken,  In  his  role  as  host,  con- 
cludes: "Gentlemen,  I  think  we  all  get  the 
message,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that  it  Is 
vital  that  President  Carter  be  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  next  November,  considering 
the  alternatives." 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  a  burgundy 
limousine  rolls  up  the  steep,  winding  drive- 
way, past  the  guardhouse  and  Into  the  cir- 
cular parking  area  In  front  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  mansion  of  Lew  R.  Wasserman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Music  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica and  a  leading  Democratic  fund-raiser.  In 
the  suede-upholstered  back  seat  with  Mr. 
Strauss  Is  Charles  T.  Manatt,  a  Los  Angeles 
attorney  who  is  also  national  finance  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  two  were  rivals  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  conunittee,  but  today 
they  enjoy  a  close.  Joshing  relationship.  They 
have  come  to  the  Wasserman  home  to  meet 
with  25  prominent  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia Jewish  community. 

As  the  car  comes  to  a  halt  at  the  front 
door,  Mr.  Manatt  Is  happily  telling  chairman 
Strauss  what  a  rough  group  he's  about  to 
meet.  "They  ate  Kennedy  up,"  he  says.  "Even 
Mondale  had  trouble  with  them  a  few 
months  ago.  I  cant  wait  to  let  'em  at  you." 
His  competitive  Juices  stirring,  Mr.  Strauss 
says,  "O.K.  I  have  $10  that  says  I  do  twice 
as  well  as  you  expect  me  to.  I'll  let  you  be 
the  Judge  and  Jury." 

Inside  the  vast,  luxurious  house,  with  the 
lights  of  Los  Angeles  twinkling  beyond  the 
swimming  pool,  the  chairman  fields  questions 
for  an  hour  from  a  group  whose  attitude  to- 
ward Jimmy  Carter  in  his  first  term  has 
ranged  from  skepticism  to  downright  hos- 
tility. Why  had  the  President  allowed  the 
dismissal  of  Ambassador  Andrew  Young  to 
be  blamed  on  the  Jewish  conununlty?  Why 
was  Bella  Abzug  treated  so  shabbily?  Why 
Isn't  the  President  more  articulate  In  his 
support  for  Israel?  What's  the  truth  about 
the  allegations  of  Illegal  cocaine  tised  by 
Hamilton  Jordan? 

Strauss  answers  them  one  by  one,  acknowl- 
edging that  the  President  has  made  mistakes 
but  defending  his  record  as  a  whole.  He  con- 
cedes, for  example,  that  the  Young  resigna- 
tion was  handled  badly.  But  is  there  anyone 
In  the  room,  he  demands  sharply,  who  would 
want  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  or  his 
whole  relationship  with  his  wife  or  his  chil- 
dren, to  be  graded  on  one  unfortunate  Inci- 


dent? That  brings  a  pause.  Tlie  questions 
soften  a  bit,  and  soon  it  Is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Strauss  has  won  the  day.  It  la  a  virtuoso  per- 
formance, and  when  It's  over,  he  digs  happUy 
Into  a  bowl  of  his  favorite  chill,  catered  by 
Chasen's. 

Later,  as  the  burgundy  limousine  pulls 
away  from  the  mansion,  Mr.  Stratus  holds 
out  his  palm,  and  without  a  word  Mr.  Manatt 
hands  over  $10.  Bob  Strauss  smiles.  He  likes 
to  win. 

The  relationship  between  Jimmy  Carter 
and  his  campaign  chairman  seems  genuinely 
warm  and  trusting  today;  the  Texan  Is  one 
of  the  few  people  around  the  White  House 
who  can  kid  the  President  In  front  of  others 
and  get  away  with  it.  A  standard  routine  has 
Mr.  Strauss,  who  favors  $450  Hlckey-Freeman 
suits  and  custom  shirts,  complaining  bitterly 
about  having  to  dress  down  to  the  President. 
The  two  men  are  clearly  opposites  who  at- 
tract: where  Mr.  Carter  Is  tightly  controlled, 
disciplined  and  personally  devout,  the  chair- 
man la  open,  spontaneous,  disorganized  and 
continually  Irreverent.  (Mr.  Strauss  is  a  non- 
observant  Jew  who  somewhat  envies  the 
President  his  devoutness.) 

One  thing  they  have  in  common  Is  age.  Mr. 
Strauss  Is  Just  six  years  older,  one  of  the 
President's  few  contemporaries  around  the 
White  House.  They  share  a  time  frame.  The 
Jody  Powells  and  Hamilton  Jordans  are  all 
very  close  to  Mr.  Carter,  but  they  are  young 
enough  to  be  his  sons. 

The  two  first  met  in  the  early  I970's,  when 
Mr.  Strauss  was  party  chairman  and  Mr. 
Carter  was  a  Governor  of  Georgia  with  his 
eye  on  bigger  things.  Like  many  Democrats, 
Mr.  Strauss  paid  little  attention  untU  the 
Georgian  had  all  but  captured  the  1976  Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Tradition  calls  for  the  winning  candidate 
to  select  a  new  party  chairman  after  the 
convention,  but  Mr.  Carter  overruled  some  of 
his  Georgia  counselors  and  decided  to  keep 
Mr.  Strauss  In  the  Job.  Genuinely  gratified 
by  that  vote  of  confidence,  the  chairman 
worked  hard  for  Mr.  Carter  during  the  general 
election,  and  the  Strauss-Carter  relationship 
was  on  its  way. 

The  new  man  soon  demonstrated  his  loyal- 
ty and  his  ability  to  provide  a  service  the 
new  Administration  needed.  Mr.  Strauss 
showed  no  hesitation  about  calling  in  politi- 
cal chits.  His  contacts  on  Capitol  Hill,  lor 
example,  were  Important  in  getting  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  treaties  approved.  And  such  men 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P.  (Tip) 
O'Neill  or  Teamster  president  Frank  E.  Pitz- 
slmmons  were  much  happier  dealing  with  the 
likes  of  Robert  Strauss  than  with  the 
Georgians. 

By  virtue  of  his  personal  relationship,  Mr. 
Strauss  enjoys  that  most  treasured  of  Wash- 
ington commodities,  ready  access  to  the 
President,  but  he  tries  not  to  abuse  it.  "Peo- 
ple think  I  talk  to  Jimmy  Carter  every  hour 
on  the  hour,"  he  says,  "but  that's  not  so.  I 
see  him  maybe  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
usually  talk  with  him  on  the  phone  every 
other  day  or  so." 

His  Infiuence  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Strauss  says,  has  also  been  exaggerated:  "He 
takes  my  advice  on  some  things,  rejects  it  on 
others.  When  he  has  got  a  decision  to  make, 
he  likes  to  sip  from  several  different  cups.  My 
flavor  is  a  little  different  from  some  of  the 
othw  people  around  him,  and  he  likes  that." 

The  embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  following  the  Russian  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  was  a  case  in  point.  Strauss  dis- 
cussed It  with  Carter  prior  to  his  decision 
and  pointed  out  the  potential  political  dam- 
age aimong  Iowa  farmers.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, presume  to  tell  the  President  what  to 
do.  And  once  the  decision  had  been  taken, 
Mr.  Strauss  became  its  public  spokesman. 
He  explained  the  rationale  behind  the  move 
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In  phone  calls  to  the  leaders  of  farm  groups, 
agribusiness  interests  and  Iowa  Democratic 
officials,  appealing  to  their  patriotism  despite 
the  damage  to  their  pocketbooks. 

Another  example:  Early  in  January.  Mr. 
Carter  overruled  Mr.  Strauss  and  his  other 
political  advisers  when  he  decided  not  to 
participate  in  a  formal  debate  with  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Governor  Brown  sponsored  by 
The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  Mr. 
Strauss  had  argued  vehemently  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  back  out,  that  Mr.  Carter 
would  be  seen  as  running  from  the  opposi- 
tion and  hiding  in  the  White  House.  But  the 
President  Insisted  that  It  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  hostages  in  Teheran  for  him 
to  maintain  a  nonpartisan  stance,  and  later. 
Mr.  Strauss  conceded  that  it  had  been  good 
politics  as  well. 

The  working  out  of  his  relationships  with 
the  Georgians  around  Mr.  Carter  was  a  grad- 
ual process.  He  is,  for  example,  close  to  Ham- 
ilton Jordan,  the  35-year-old  White  House 
chief  of  staff,  though  Mr.  Jordan  Is  unmis- 
takably in  charge.  Says  Mr.  Strauss:  "I  really 
like  that  man.  He's  a  brilliant  strategist  in 
a  campaign  and  a  complete  disaster  when  it 
comes  to  detail  and  organization.  I'm  not 
much  good  at  either,  so  we  get  along  fine. 
But  remember — he's  the  age  of  my  children. 
He  even  calls  me  "sir"  half  the  time." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  relationship  with 
Tim  Kraft  was  strained  in  the  weeks  after 
the  chairmanship  of  the  campaign  commit- 
tee shifted  from  one  to  the  other.  But  Mr. 
Strauss  moved  quickly  to  patch  up  their  dif- 
ferences. Now  the  two  are  able  to  Joke  al>out 
it.  "I  talked  to  Tim  about  it  Just  the  other 
day,"  Mi.  Strauss  said.  "I  told  him,  'Tim, 
we're  going  to  win  this  thing.  You're  going  to 
do  all  the  work,  and  I'm  going  to  get  all  the 
credit.  That's  Just  the  way  I  like  It."  " 

There  are  those  In  Washington,  however, 
who  would  take  that  Joke  very  seriously.  The 
view  of  Bob  Strauss  as  political  miracle 
worker  is  by  no  means  universally  held.  For 
example,  Mark  Shields,  a  political  consultant 
and  analyst,  believes  that  Mr.  Strauss  Is  "a 
great  wholesale  politician"  but  has  little 
understanding  of  the  kind  of  retail,  voter- 
by  voter  campaigning  that  Is  required  in 
small  primary  states  like  New  Hampshire. 

Alan  Baron,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
political  newsletter  Baron  Report,  thinks 
that  the  chairman's  reputation  as  a  unifier 
in  the  party  is  "carefully  cultivated  and  only 
partly  accurate.  He's  vastly  overrated,  thanks 
largely  to  the  aura  he  creates  around  him- 
self." Yet  both  Mr.  Shields  and  Mr.  Baron 
say  that  Mr.  Strauss  is  a  net  asset  to  the 
Carter  campaign  team. 

There  are  liberals  in  the  Democratic  Party 
who  view  Mr.  Strauss  with  suspicion  be- 
cause he  has  had  a  long  association  with 
fellow-Texan  John  Connally.  Ther^  are 
others  who  are  put  off  by  his  wheeler-dealer 
style.  A  former  colleague  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  says,  "You  don't  ever 
want  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  him.  He'll 
cut  you  up  If  he  can,  and  If  he  can't,  he'll 
wait  and  do  It  later.  He  has  a  very  long 
memory." 

Nor  Is  Mr.  Strauss  Inclined  to  pull  his 
verbal  punches.  When  the  Carter  forces  need 
a  sharp  voice,  his  can  be  It.  Last  month  after 
reading  complaints  by  Governor  Carey  (in 
his  State  of  the  State  address)  and  by  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  (In  an  article 
he  wrote  for  this  Magazine)  about  the  level 
of  aid  given  New  York  City  by  the  President 
Mr.  Strauss  proceeded  to  tell  a  group  of  edi- 
tors and  reporters  for  The  New  York  Post 
that  the  critical  remarks  were  an  "outrage" 
and  "a  disservice"  to  the  city,  the  state,  the 
Administration  and  the  elected  officials 
themselves.  The  chairman  said  later  that  he 
hadn't  known  he  was  speaking  on  the  rec- 
ord, but  there  was  no  effort  to  soften  his 
words;  the  Carter  people  are  impatient  with 
both  Governor  and  Senator  who,  as  of  this 


writing,  were  still  sitting  on  the  fence,  en- 
dorsing neither  Jimmy  Carter  nor  Ted 
Kennedy. 

Bob  Strauss  grew  up  as  the  son  of  a  culti- 
vated but  impoverished  drygoods  merchant, 
a  man  with  a  passion  for  music.  They  were 
the  only  Jewish  family  in  the  tiny  "Last 
Picture  Show"  town  in  the  western  flats  of 
the  state,  and  young  Bob's  earliest  ambition 
was  to  escape.  He  made  It  by  way  of  the 
University  of  Texas  law  school  and  four  years 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
After  World  War  II,  Mr.  Strauss  began 
building  the  law  firm  that  today  Is  Akin, 
Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  prosperous  with  150  lawyers 
In  Dallas  and  Washington.  He  also  started 
buying  radio  stations  when  they  were  cheap 
and  profitable  and  invested  in  real  estate 
and  banks,  as  well.  By  the  time  he  was  45 
years  old,  he  was  a  millionaire  many  times 
over.  Meanwhile,  he  was  becoming  a  politi- 
cal force  In  the  state  as  a  close  friend  and 
ally  of  John  Connally.  They  had  met  In  col- 
lege and  Mr.  Strauss  was  a  major  fundraiser 
for  Connallys  first  gubernatorial  campaign 
In  1962.  Six  years  later.  Mr.  Connally  saw  to 
his  friend's  appointment  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Mr.  Strauss  loves  being  rich  and  relishes 
the  freedom  It  gives  him.  The  freedom,  for 
example,  to  take  no  salary  as  campaign 
chairman  and  still  keep  a  driver  and  several 
assistants  on  his  private  payroll.  It  means  he 
can  operate  on  the  Job  in  the  style  to  which 
he  has  become  accustomed  without  com- 
plaints from  carping  Government  account- 
ants. 

In  addition  to  their  home  In  Dallas,  where 
the  chairman  and  his  wife  of  39  years,  the 
former  Helen  Jacobs,  stay  about  one  week- 
end a  month,  they  keep  an  elegantly  ap- 
pointed penthouse  in  the  Watergate  in 
Washington,  and  recently  they  purchased  an 
apartment  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  with  an  eye 
toward  future  winter  vacations.  Each  August 
for  years  they  have  rented  the  same  seaside 
house  in  Del  Mar,  Calif.,  where  Mr.  Strauss 
divides  his  time  between  his  twin  passions, 
the  race  track  and  the  poker  table. 

The  one  toy  he  has  denied  himself  in  his 
present  role,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  is 
a  full-time  private  Jet.  "That's  my  Idea  of 
real  luxury,"  he  mused  recently.  "Actually,  I 
could  make  it  pay  for  Itself  easily  by  squeez- 
ing two  or  three  extra  fund-raisers  into  a 
travel  day.  But  I'd  catch  hell  for  it.  Dam- 
mit." 

The  Strausses  have  three  grown  children 
and  seem  an  extraordinarily  close  family. 
Mrs.  Strauss  is  a  small,  dark-haired  woman 
who  has  been  her  husband's  most  influential 
adviser  on  all  matters  since  they  first  met 
when  he  was  In  law  school.  The  one  time  he 
considered  running  for  public  office,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  she  who  talked  him  out  of  It. 
The  year  was  1971,  and  Texas  Democrats 
were  looking  for  someone  to  challenge  Re- 
publican Senator  John  Tower  the  next  year. 
"When  I  came  home  with  that  idea,"  he  re- 
called, "Helen  Just  looked  at  me  and  shook 
her  head.  'You'd  love  the  campaign,'  she 
said,  'but  you'd  be  bored  with  the  Job."  " 

Elections  have  come  and  gone  since  then, 
but  Bob  Strauss  has  never  stopped  cam- 
paigning. People  are  his  business,  and  he 
works  hard  at  keeping  his  personal  network 
Intact. 

That  kind  of  thing  comes  in  handy.  For 
example,  Mr.  Strauss  has  been  providing  the 
President  with  the  names  of  politically  active 
people  in  the  primary  states,  p>eople  Jimmy 
and  Roealynn  Carter  can  call  personally  In 
the  evening  to  enlist  their  support  and  en- 
dorsement. These  calls,  averaging  20  to  30 
per  night,  have  become  the  staple  of  the 
President's  "Rose  Garden  strategy,"  his  most 
effective  substitute  for  personal  campaigning. 

Bob  Strauss  has  a  Christmas  card  list  with 
4,000  names  on  it.  He  makes  It  a  point  to  re- 


member anniversaries  and  to  stay  in  touch 
by  phone.  He  carries  a  small  leather  notebook 
in  his  vest  pocket  that  contains,  among  other 
things,  the  telephone  numbers  of  150  of  his 
most  Intimate  friends,  and  when  he  gets  a 
few  chance  minutes  in  an  airpca^  waiting 
area,  he'll  pull  out  the  book  and  phone  as 
many  as  he  can. 

One  afternoon  Just  before  Christmas  I 
spent  two  hours  watching  and  listening  to 
Mr.  Strauss  perform  on  his  Instrument  of 
choice,  a  10-button  telephone  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Carter-Mondale  Presidential 
Committee  In  Washington.  (The  warrenlike 
offices  are  upstairs  from  a  restaurant  adver- 
tising "Topless  and  Bottomless  Dancers.") 
Even  at  the  telephone,  he  radiates  a  kind  of 
nervous  energy.  He  is  given  to  tearing  small 
strips  off  a  newspaper  or  whatever  paper  Is 
handy  and  rolling  them  between  thumb  and 
forefinger  into  tiny  balls  that  he  then  scat- 
ters about  him.  Among  those  he  spoke  with 
this  day: 

CaJifomia  Congressman  James  Corman, 
who  had  Just  endorsed  the  President  for  re- 
election. Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young, 
another  Carter  backer,  whom  Mr.  Strauss 
asked  to  do  a  little  missionary  work  among 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  Meade  Esposlto, 
the  Brooklyn  Democratic  leader,  and  Harold 
Fisher,  the  chairman  of  New  York's  Metro- 
politan Transport  Association,  both  of  whom 
were  helping  assemble  the  necessary  petition 
signatures  to  get  Mr.  Carter  on  the  ballot  in 
New  York.  A  former  lieutenant  governor  In 
a  Middle  Western  state  whom  Mr.  Strauss 
hoped  to  persuade  to  head  the  Carter  dele- 
gate slate.  A  Western  governor  who  was  re- 
luctant to  endorse  the  President  until  he  got 
some  assurances  about  his  pet  water  projects. 
Gerald  Rafshoon,  about  some  themes  In  an 
upcoming  Carter  campaign  brochure. 

For  Eleanor  Connors.  Hamilton  Jordan's 
secretary,  the  chairman  had  a  special  mes- 
sage :  "Darling,  you  tell  Hamilton  that  I  Just 
reviewed  the  guest  list  for  the  Margaret 
Thatcher  state  dinner  and  there  wasn't  one 
person  from  Iowa,  New  Hampshire  or  Florida 
there.  Now  you  remind  Hamilton  that  before 
he  had  that  big  fat  office  of  his  he  used  to 
know  where  those  states  were.  I'm  not  saying 
that  everyone  we  invite  should  be  political, 
but  let's  have  a  few  friends  in  there  as  well 
as  our  enemies.  You  people  are  great,  but 
you've  got  to  get  a  hold  on  that  process  over 
there  and  make  it  work.  O.K.?" 

Putting  the  phone  down,  Mr.  Strauss  ex- 
plained to  his  visitor:  "I  don't  mean  to  be 
critical,  but  someone  has  got  to  look  out  for 
the  political  end  of  things." 

In  most  of  the  calls,  the  chairman  made 
full  use  of  his  stock  rhetorical  device,  the 
outrageous  Insult.  With  Meade  Esposlto,  for 
example:  "Meade,  I  Just  want  you  to  know 
that  I'm  a  decent,  moral  man  who'll  be 
spending  the  holidays  with  his  family  Instead 
of  hanging  around  bars  with  cheap  political 
types  like  you." 

Off  the  line  again.  Mr.  Strauss  asked  his 
visitor.  "Now,  who  else  In  America  can  speak 
to  Meade  E^sposlto  that  way?  That's  one  of 
my  functions  around  here.  I'm  the  bridge 
between  the  Carter  folks  and  the  old-line, 
traditional  Democrats  like  Meade.  He'll  take 
It  from  me,  where  he  wouldn't  from  the 
others." 

The  chairman  took  a  call  from  a  politician 
he'd  helped  to  get  a  Federal  Job.  The  ap- 
pointee had  Just  heard  the  news,  and  he  was 
disappointed.  He  had  hoped  for  something 
better. 

"The  power  of  appointment  Is  vastly  over- 
rated," Mr.  Strauss  observed.  "You  fill  a  Job 
and  you  have  one  damned  Ingrate  who  feels 
you  didn't  do  enough  for  him  and  49  others 
who  are  angry  because  you  passed  them  by. " 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  chairman  has 
been  busily  using  his  prestige  and  connec- 
tions over  the  last  three  years  to  place  key 
people  throughout  the  Administration.  The 
Strauss  network  is  not  static.  It  includes  the 
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likes  of  Alonzo  L.  McDonald  Jr.,  White  House 
staff  director;  Robert  C.  Kreuger,  Ambassador 
at  Large  for  Mexican  Affairs;  Arnold  Miller, 
personnel  director  of  the  White  House;  Lloyd 
N.  Cutler,  Presidential  counsel;  Anne  L.  Wex- 
ler,  assistant  to  the  President.  Two  other  old 
friends  are  Philip  M.  Klutznik,  recently 
named  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Reubln  O. 
Askew,  former  Governor  of  Florida,  who  took 
Mr.  Strauss's  post  as  special  trade  repre- 
sentative. 

At  9:30  P.M.,  California  time,  having  re- 
turned from  the  session  at  Lew  Wasserman's 
place  and  addressed  two  more  meetings  with 
supporters  at  the  Beverly  Wllshire,  Chair- 
man Strauss  Is  visibly  tiring.  It  is  12:30  A.M. 
In  Washington,  when-  he  arose  at  5:30  o'clock 
the  morning  before.  "I've  had  It,"  he  says. 
"I've  got  to  hit  the  sack." 

He  starts  for  the  elevator  but  then  allows 
himself  to  be  sidetracked  to  a  corner  table 
In  the  bar  by  Charles  Manatt  and  a  few 
others.  Mr.  Strauss  orders  a  Smirnoff  on  the 
rocks,  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  grilled  cheese 
sandwich.  After  15  minutes — during  which 
time  a  stream  of  Southern  California  poli- 
ticians stop  by  the  table  and  Mr.  Strauss 
manages  only  two  sips  of  the  vodka,  half  the 
milk  and  a  bite  of  the  sandwich — he  rises 
from  the  table.  His  voice  is  hoarse,  his  face 
pale,  his  eyes  bleary  with  fatigue.  "I  give  up," 
he  says.    "I'm  getting  too  old  for  this." 

The  next  morning,  though,  he's  up  as 
usual  at  dawn  and  looking  remarkably  re- 
freshed. He  takes  advantage  of  the  time 
difference  for  a  few  calls  to  Washington. 
He  speaks  first  to  Vera  Murray,  the  laconic, 
superbly  efficient  executive  assistant  who 
has  been  with  him  since  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  days  and  has  become  an 
Influential  Washington  figure  in  her  own 
right.  She  reports  that  the  chairman  re- 
ceived between  65  and  70  phone  calls  the 
day  before  (fairly  standard)  and  she  gives 
him  about  a  dozen  he  should  answer  im- 
mediately. Among  them:  several  Congress- 
men, a  foreign  ambassador  and  Liz  Carpen- 
ter, the  former  press  secretary  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  who  has  offered  to  help  the  Carter 
campaign.  (A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Carpenter 
Is  on  the  campaign  trail  In  Iowa.) 

The  chairman's  second  and  third  days  In 
California  are  much  like  his  first.  With  the 
aid  of  a  Lear  Jet  (rented),  he  travels  about 
the  state  on  a  tight,  relentless  schedule 
giving  a  total  of  13  speeches,  holding  three 
press  conferences  and  meeting  with  key 
Democrats,  fund-raisers,  potential  contrib- 
utors and  fence-straddling  supporters. 

At  each  stop  he  talks  with  groups  of  dele- 
gates to  an  upcoming  state  Democratic  Party 
convention  scheduled  for  Jan.  20,  the  day  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams  are  to  play  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers  In  the  Super  Bowl  In  Pasadena.  Con- 
cerned that  many  of  the  1,900  delegates  will 
choose  to  go  to  the  game  rather  than  to  the 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Strauss 
urges  the  local  Carter  organizers  to  gather  as 
many  proxy  votes  as  possible  for  use  In  a 
scheduled  Presidential  straw  poll.  (With  the 
help  of  the  proxies,  Mr.  Carter  will  win  43 
percent,  twice  what  the  polls  had  predicted 
although  still  trailing  Senator  Kennedy  by 
a  few  points.  But,  as  Mr.  Strauss  had  hoped 
the  local  media  will  put  the  emphasis  on 
tne  President's  surprisingly  strong  showing 
rather  than  the  Senator's  statistical  victory  ) 

Flying  east  on  the  third  day,  the  chairman 
ruminates  aloud  about  his  Job.  He  seemt  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  happy  coincidences 
or  his  life  that  he  and  Jimmy  Carter  have 
crowed  paths  and  are  now  allied  in  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  last  national  campaign  for 
both  of  them.  "I'm  good  at  this  Job,"  he 
»^*  .}  '^"°*'  ^***''«  ^^^  pieces  fit.  I  know 
Who  the  players  are,  how  to  get  from  A  to 
a-  1  don  t  have  to  do  any  homework  for  this 
job,  the  way  i  did  with  the  Middle  East  and 
the  trade  Job,  This  comes  naturally." 


He  has  some  thoughts,  as  well,  about  his 
exertions  on  the  Coast.  "It  was  a  good  trip, 
about  a  B-plus,"  he  says.  "God  knows  we 
have  more  work  to  do  In  California,  but  if 
we  manage  this  thing  properly,  we'll  have 
the  nomination  wrapped  up  long  before  the 
California  primary." 

For  a  moment,  the  chairman's  face  takes 
on  a  serious  expression.  "I  kid  a  lot,"  he  says, 
"but  I  don't  kid  myself.  I  know  how  easy  it 
could  be  to  lose  this  thing,  if  not  to  Kennedy 
then  to  a  strong  Republican  candidate  if 
they're  smart  enough  to  nominate  one.  I  also 
know  what  that  would  do  to  me  and  my 
reputation.  The  shelf  life  of  a  boy  wonder 
In  this  business  Is  about  the  same  as  fresh 
green  grai>es.  That's  why  I  want  to  win  It. 
Then  I  can  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  get- 
ting even  at  the  race  track. "9 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  investment  portion 
of  our  Federal  budget,  necessary  to  sus- 
tain productivity  and  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  people,  may  be  seriously 
eroding.  One  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
vestments of  the  U.S.  Grovemment  has 
been  in  agricultural  research.  I  am  in- 
terested in  developing  the  best  possible 
system  of  advice  for  determining  the 
long-term  goals  and  establishing  priori- 
ties for  our  national  agricultural  re- 
search effort  to  meet  new  and  critical 
problems  of  the  two  decades  ahead  in 
this  century.  America  must  continue  to 
provide  food  for  the  hungry  of  the  world, 
but  we  must  provide  farmers  with  new 
crops,  such  as  guayule,  suited  for  mar- 
ginal lands;  with  more  energy-eflBcient 
farming  systems;  with  alternative  end 
products,  such  as  ethanol,  from  conven- 
tional and  nonconventional  crops;  and 
with  better  ways  to  conserve  the  water 
and  soil  for  future  generations.  These 
concerns  for  the  future  of  agricultural 
research  in  our  country  have  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Paul  Van  Slambrouck 
in  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  February  20,  1979.  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
U.S. — "Fat,  Happy" — Ctrrs  Farm  Reseasch 
(By  Paul  Van  Slsonbrouck) 

Houston. — The  United  States  boasts  the 
world's  most  efficient  food  production  system. 
But  the  scientific  research  that  begat  it  is 
lagging,  and  farmers  will  be  less  able  to  hold 
down  food  prices  or  meet  growing  world 
demand  for  American  farm  products  in  the 
years  ahead  unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  a 
number  of  agricultural  experts  warn. 

Federal  funding  for  agricultural  research 
has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  In  recent 
years,  and  Increases  at  the  state  level  and 
In  the  private  sector  have  been  Insufficient 
to  provide  net  real  growth,  farm  analysts 
point  out. 

"We've  become  fat  and  happy.  We  take  for 
granted  our  abundant  food  supply."  said  Dr. 
Jarvis  E.  Miller,  president  of  Texas  A&M 
University  and  a  recognized  agricultural  au- 
thority, in  a  recent  telephone  interview. 

Budget  analyst  William  Gardner  of  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  agrees 
that  farm  research  funding  in  general  has 
suffered  from  complacency.  But  he  says  the 
Carter  administration's  1981  proposed  budget 
is  a  substantial  improvement.  It  calls  for  a 
6  percent  boost  in  USDA  in-house  research 
and  a  7  percent  Jump  in  cooperative  research 


with  the  states.  The  increases  are  greater 
than  the  previous  year  but  stlU  below  the  in- 
flation rate  projected  for  this  year  by  the 
Carter  administration. 

It  takes  at  least  10  years  for  new  agri- 
cultural technology  to  graduate  from  the 
research  stage  to  application,  and  meager 
research  efforts  through  much  of  the  19706 
already  have  set  the  stage  for  slower  growth 
in  US  farm  efficiency  this  decade,  says  Prof. 
Robert  E.  Evenson  of  Yale  University. 

Meanwhile,  over  the  next  20  years.  Pro- 
fessor Evenson  sees  growing  world  demand 
for  American -produced  food.  The  US  already 
exports  about  one-third  of  its  agricultural 
products. 

"Research  is  the  best  way  to  expand  US 
production  at  the  lowest  cost"  with  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  In  plant 
breeding  and  feirmlng  practices,  he  says. 
"Research  should  begin  growing  in  real 
[greater  than  Inflation |  terms"  to  prepare 
for  higher  demand  through  the  19908,  he 
argues. 

Do  consumers  benefit  from  the  use  of  tax 
dollars  for  agricultural  research?  Academic 
studies  indicate  that  money  spent  on  im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  yield  of  the  Amer- 
ican farm  sector  pays  for  Itself  many  times 
over  In  lower  food  prices,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Evenson.  He  says  the  average  annual 
return  on  investment  for  pubUc  research  in 
Agriculture  is  60  percent.  In  other  words, 
investment  (1  returns  the  equivalent  of  50 
cents  annually,  over  many  years. 

"Agricultural  research  has  been  very  pro- 
ductive in  terms  of  yielding  more  than  most 
other  pubUc  Investments,"  declares  Dr. 
Evenson. 

The  Yale  economist  flgiires  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  growth  in  U,S.  farm  produc- 
tivity can  be  attributed  to  research  activi- 
ties.  From  1930  to  mid-1965,  American  farm- 
ing Increased  its  productivity — food  output 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  land,  labor, 
and  energy  utilized — by  3  to  3.6  percent  an- 
nually. After  slumping  to  a  slower  1  percent 
yearly  growth  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  productivity  In  the  last  Ave  years  has 
recovered  somewhat  to  a  2  percent  yearly 
rate  of  growth.  Dr.  Evenson  estimates. 

The  growing  problems  of  water  shortages, 
soil  erosion,  and  sharply  higher  energy  costs 
require  some  new  thrusts  in  agricultural 
research,  Dr.  MlUer  maintains. 

Farm  energy  costs  are  rising  rapidly,  and 
federal  studies  have  found  that  the  agri- 
cultural sector  could  potentially  reduce  Its 
energy  consumption  by  20  percent  with  ef- 
fective conservation.  Farmers  also  could  be- 
come greater  producers  of  energy.  They  could 
convert  more  crops  to  alcohol,  for  example. 

New  research  could  provide  answers  on  how 
to  use  less  fertUizer,  which  Is  energy-Inten- 
sive, and  how  to  utilize  water  more  efficiently. 
Water  consumption  is  of  concern  not  only 
because  supplies  are  diminishing  in  parts  of 
the  arid  Southwest  and  West,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  amounts  of  energy 
It  takes  to  operate  Irrigation  systems. 

Also,  research  leading  to  better  tillage 
practices  could  cut  down  the  use  of  tractors 
and  heavy  farm  eqttlpment  and  dlesel  fuel 
consumption. 

"Energy  Is  a  pervasive  concern  to  farmers. 
We  need  more  work  on  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy and  ways  to  reduce  consumption,"  Dr. 
Miller  asserts. 

Generally,  farmers  need  new  Information 
on  how  to  improve  resource  conservation  at 
the  local  level,  according  to  Lyle  Bauer,  • 
Kansas  wheat  farmer  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts (NACD). 

"When  we  look  at  the  entire  range  of 
USDA  programs  designed  to  help  private 
land-users  solve  soil-  and  water-conserTatlon 
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problems,  we  find  tbat  the  federal  govern- 
ment  baa  steadily  reduced  Its  fimdlng  .  .  . 
over  the  last  10  years,"  he  said  In  a  recent 
speech  at  the  NACD  conference  in  Houston. 
A  recent  USDA  appraisal  found  that  soil 
erosion  alone  could  reduce  farm  productivity 
by  20  percent  over  the  next  50  years  If  cur- 
rent farm  practices  contlnue.9 


THE  IXTOC  OIL  SPILL 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  during  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  the  supplemental  aid  legislation 
for  Central  America,  Senator  Weicker 
took  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  matter 
of  the  Ixtoc  I  oil  spill  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Members  will  recall  that  there  was 
considerable  discussion  about  the  issue 
at  that  time  and  as  a  result  of  it  I  agreed, 
along  with  Senator  Lugar,  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  State  Vance  about 
several  aspects  of  the  oil  spill  which  have 
been  of  particular  concern  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

About  a  week  after  the  floor  discussion. 
Senator  Weicker's  office  provided  a  draft 
letter  which  was  slightly  modified  and 
then  sent  the  following  day  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  Department  has  now  responded  to 
this  inquiry  and,  as  I  earlier  promised 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMirrEE   ON  Foreign   Relations, 
Washington,    DC.    FeljTuary    6,    1980. 
Hon.  Ctrus  B.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Last  week  during  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  supplemental 
aid  package  for  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  there  was.  as  you  may  know,  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  Ixtoc  I  oil  well 
spill  and  the  controversy  surrounding  It. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  Ixtoc  I  spill 
Is  over  seven  months  old  and  It  Is.  for  the 
second  time,  threatening  further  damage  to 
U.S.  coastal  areas.  Moreover,  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  recent  testimony  during  Joint 
hearings  held  by  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation,  revealed  conflicting 
Information  regarding  the  extent  of  the  spill 
and  Mexico's  ability  to  stop  it.  Indeed,  we 
are  advised  that  scane  of  the  testimony  ran 
counter  to  official  statements  made  by  Mex- 
ico and  our  own  Department  of  State. 

In  view  of  the  floor  discussion  and  the 
concerns  that  were  expressed  about  the  Ixtoc 
I  spill,  we  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  raise  the  matter  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  to  seek  the  following  spe- 
cific Information:  (1)  the  present  status  of 
the  Ixtoc  I  well;  (2)  the  actions  being  taken 
to  control  the  spill;  (3)  the  rate  of  flow  of 
the  spill  and  the  specific  basis  for  calculating 
It;  (4)  the  claim  that  the  well  has  been  In- 
tersected and  the  basis  for  such  claim;  (5) 
the  clean-up  operations  by  Mexico  regarding 
the  spill;  (6)  the  actions  which  might  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  Mexico  In  controlling  the  Ixtoc  I  oil 
spill;  and  (7)  the  measures  that  have  been 
taken  or  will  be  taken  to  prevent  an  Incident 
similar  to  Ixtoc  I. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  the  above  and  would  hope,  pursuant  to 
the  floor  discussion,  to  receive  a  response  by 
Febniary  18.  F\>r  your  InfonnaUoa  we  ar«  en- 


closing the  pertinent  portions  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  29. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  O.  Lugar, 

Ranking  Member. 
Edward  Zorinsky, 
Chairman,    Subcom.mittee    on    Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  21, 1980. 
Hon.  Edward  Zorinskt, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hem- 
isphere  Affairs,   Committee   on  Foreign 
Relations,   U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  letter  regarding 
the  Ixtoc  I  oil  spill  which  you  and  Senator 
Lugar  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  February  6 
has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

In  your  letter,  you  requested  Information 
from  the  Department  on  specific  aspects  of 
the  Ixtoc  I  spin.  There  follows  a  summary 
of  the  Information  currently  available  to 
the  Department  relating  to  these  specific 
aspects. 

The  efforts  being  undertaken  by  Mexican 
authorities  to  cap  the  Ixtoc  I  well  have  not 
been  completed  as  of  this  writing.  Two  re- 
lief wells  have  been  drilled,  designed  to  bring 
the  Ixtoc  I  well  under  control,  and  according 
to  reports  from  Mexico,  both  have  now  Inter- 
sected the  Ixtoc  I  formation.  A  mixture  of 
mud  and  water  is  being  pumped  through 
the  relief  wells  to  enable  capping  of  Ixtoc 
I  to  be  achieved.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
trace  materials  contained  In  the  mud/oil 
mixture  have  been  used  to  confirm  the  suc- 
cessful Intersection  of  the  relief  wells. 

Mexican  authorities  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  relief  well  operations  will  per- 
mit capping  of  the  Ixtoc  I  in  the  very  near 
future.  They  Indicated  that  these  proce- 
dures have  reduced  the  rate  of  discharge 
from  Ixtoc  I  to  approximately  2,000  barrels 
a  day.  We  do  not  know  the  specific  basis  for 
making  this  flow  calculation.  We  understand 
that  It  Is  quite  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  rate  of  discharge  In  a  situation  such 
as  this.  Recent  overflights  by  U.S.  aircraft 
do  Indicate  significant  reduction  In  oil  cover- 
age of  surface  waters  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
well  site. 

We  do  not  have  exhaustive  Information 
on  the  cleanup  operations  which  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Government  of  Mexico 
In  response  to  the  Ixtoc  I  spill.  Large  scale 
efforts  have  been  made  to  disperse  oil  at 
the  well  site  using  chemical  agents.  Recent 
observations  Indicate  that  vessels  deploying 
such  dlsiiersants  remain  on  location  at  the 
well  site. 

The  U.S.  has  maintained  continuing  con- 
tact with  the  Government  of  Mexico  since 
the  outset  of  this  unfortunate  incident.  At 
Mexican  Government  request,  our  Coast 
Guard  has  provided  direct  clean-up  assist- 
ance at  the  well  site  and  we  have  provided 
Information  on  private  companies  which 
undertake  such  antl -pollution  activities. 
There  Is  no  U.S.  Government  clean-up  ac- 
tivity taking  place  at  the  well  site  at  this 
time.  The  U.S.  has  made  clear  Its  readiness 
to  assist  In  any  possible  way  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Incident  and  remains  prepared 
to  do  so.  The  Government  of  Mexico  Is  aware 
of  this  readiness. 

The  Department  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
address  the  technical  aspects  of  how  an  in- 
cident similar  to  the  Ixtoc  I  well  blowout 
could  be  prevented  In  the  future.  We  are, 
however,  pursuing  negotiations  with  the 
Mexicans  on  a  Joint  marine  pollution  con- 
tingency plan,  patterned  on  such  a  plan 
which  exists  between  U.S.  and  Canada,  which 
would  provide  for  coordinated  responses  by 
our  two  governments  for  any  such  Incidents 
In  the  future.  We  are  also  participating, 
along  with  other  Interested  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  In  the  study  of  other 


Initiatives  that  might  be  taken  in  the  in- 
ternational sphere  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  harmful  pollution  from  offshore  drilling. 
I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  use  to 
the   subcommittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Brian  Atwood,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
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APPEASEMENT  IN  TEHRAN 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  that  any  of  my  colleagues  failed 
to  read  the  excellent  column  by  George 
Will  this  morning  on  the  evolving  situa- 
tion of  the  American  hostages,  I  ask  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

While  each  of  us  Is  anxious  to  have 
the  hostages  released,  there  are  certain 
acticwis  that  even  the  administration  has 
ruled  out.  We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
danger  of  denuding  ourselves  of  our  most 
important  asset,  our  reputation.  If  we 
buckle  under  to  the  political  blackmail 
emanating  frwn  Iran,  we  jeopardize  the 
future  well-being  of  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  traveling  abroad  with  an  Ameri- 
can passport.  Government  official,  or  pri- 
vate citizen. 

Before  the  administration  concedes  too 
much  in  the  current  negotiations,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  they  put  this 
process  in  the  perspective  of  America's 
overall  position  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  carefully  assess  the  implications  of 
their  actions  on  the  future.  The  goal  of 
getting  the  hostages  home  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  repercussions  that  could  follow 
if  the  manner  of  accomplishing  that  goal 
is  appeasement  to  political  terrorists. 

The  article  follows : 
What  Next  on  The  Agenda  of  Appease- 
ment? 
The  day  the  United  Nations  announced 
the  "commission  of  inquiry,"  the  world  press 
carried  an  Interesting  photograph  from  Iran. 
A  shopkeeper  "accused"  of  "profiteering"  was 
strapped  by  the  ankles  to  a  horizontal  bar, 
with  his  shoulders  on  the  pavement,  while 
some  dispensers  of  "revolutionary  Justice" 
lashed  his  feet.  Perhaps  If  the  commission 
has  some  spare  time,  it  will  want  to  inquire 
about  Jurisprudence  and  penology  in  Banl- 
Sadr's  Iran. 

It  Is,  the  United  Nations  stresses,  a  "com- 
mission of  Inquiry,"  not  a  "tribunal."  It  Is 
concerned  with  "findings."  not  "Judgments." 
But  Americans  should  not  take  comfort  from 
such  scholasticisms.  The  United  States  said 
It  would  neither  negotiate  with  nor  reward 
terrorists.  Now  It  Is  negotiating  the  reward. 
And  Americans  have  approved,  overwhelm- 
ingly, the  conduct  that  led  to  this. 

While  talking  about  "tightening  the 
screws"  and  making  Iran  pay  "an  Increasingly 
higher  price"  each  day.  the  United  States 
avoided  virtually  all  measures  that  might 
punish  Iran,  and  even  abandoned  the  sanc- 
tions it  made  such  a  show  of  seeking.  Now 
It  is  paying  political  ransom  to  political 
kidnappers. 

The  forming  of  the  commission  may  be 
only  the  first  of  many  payments,  and  It 
may  have  bought  nothing.  A  Washington 
Post  headline  of  Feb.  19  says:  "Banl-Sadr 
Falls  to  Set  Release  Date  for  Hostages."  The 
verb  "falls"  implies  that  Banl-Sadr  tried. 
Maybe  he  did.  American  diplomats  say  he  Is 
a  "moderate." 

But  remember  Stalin,  as  described  by  such 
American  diplomats  as  Cordell  Hull  (Stalin 
Is  "a  wily  politician  who  could  well  grace  a 
seat  in  our  U.S.  Senate")  and  Averell  Harri- 
man  (Stalla  is  "a  strong  party  poUtlcal  bow 


who  could  run  a  Tammany  machine  like 
Mayor  Hague").  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Banl-Sadr  Is  a  Stalin.  I  am  suggesting  that 
America's  proclivity  for  wishful  thinking 
should  be  remembered  when  "moderation" 
is  ascribed  to  Iran's  new  president,  who  says 
of  Iran's  terrorists,  "They  are  brothers  and 
we  love  them  well." 

It  Is  periodically  said  that  the  United 
States  must  be  conciliatory  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  lest  Kremlin  hawks  devour  Krem- 
lin doves.  Now  It  Is  said  that  the  United 
States  must  make  concessions  to  "strengthen 
Banl-Sadr's  hand"  In  dealing  with  "extrem- 
ists." Already  the  United  States  has  re- 
treated from  its  pledge  that  it  would  not 
even  discuss  an  Investigatory  commission 
until  the  hostages  v^ere  released.  (In  No- 
vember, Banl-Sadr  called  for  an  Investiga- 
tion, but  President  Carter  said  that  "only 
after  the  hostages  are  released  will  we  be 
willing  to  address  Iran's  concerns.")  Next, 
the  United  States  retreated  from  the  position 
that  the  hostages  would  have  to  be  released 
before  the  commission  began  meeting. 

What  good  has  the  retreating  done?  As 
recently  as  last  weekend,  Banl-Sadr  endorsed 
the  hostage  seizure.  He  said  It  was  deplorable 
from  "humanitarian"  and  "legal"  stand- 
points, but  not  "from  the  political  point  of 
view"  and  that  "today  the  political  aspect 
of  the  problem  Is  predominant."  As  this  Is 
written,  Banl-Sadr  Is  demanding  that  the 
hostages  be  held  until  the  commission  com- 
pletes Its  work  and  the  United  States  con- 
demns Itself.  His  only  promise  Is  that  when 
all  this  is  done,  "We  shall  see  what  we  shall 
do." 

When  Carter  recently  was  asked  about  his 
willingness  to  discuss  (and,  by  Implication, 
to  Judge  and  condemn)  past  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Iran,  he  said  It  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate "right  now,"  not  "at  this  sensitive  mo- 
ment." But  the  moment  for  that,  too.  may 
come.  The  New  York  Times  reports;  "Al- 
though the  State  Department  has  ruled  out 
any  declaration  of  guilt,  officials  indicated 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  find  language 
to  finesse  the  point."  The  payment  of  po- 
litical ransom  probably  will  prompt  demands 
for  another  form  of  ransom:  "reparations." 
Ali'eady,  the  administration  has  hinted  that 
aid  might  be  part  of  Iran's  reward  for  re- 
leasing the  hostages. 

Arguably,  the  United  States  Is  so  weak, 
militarily,  and  so  Isolated,  diplomatically, 
that  it  never  had  any  choice  but  to  devise 
an  agenda  of  appeasement.  But  such  agendas 
never  stop  lengthening.  So  if,  when  the  com- 
mission Is  finished.  Iran  still  "falls"  to  re- 
lease the  hostages,  and  Instead  raises  the 
price,  the  United  States  will  have  to  pay.  And 
Americans  who  have  vigorously  applauded 
U.S.  "restraint"  have  forfeited  their  right  to 
complain. 

Since  Nov.  4,  Americans'  applause  for  their 
government  has  been  another  echo  of  Sep- 
tember 1938.  When  Edouard  Daladler,  the 
French  premier,  returned  to  Paris  from  Mu- 
nich, he  hoped  to  avoid  encotintering  crowds. 
When  he  encountered  some,  he  exclaimed, 
disgustedly:  "They  do  not  understand  what 
we  have  done!"  The  crowds  were  applaud- 
ing* 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
INTERDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  have 
for  many  years  expressed  similar  inter- 
est; interests  that  are  rooted  in  history 
and  marked  by  the  basic  beliefs  they  and 
other  democratic  nations  share.  This 
common  Interest  is  perhaps  best  exhib- 
ited by  the  high  degree  of  economic  in- 
terdependence that  exists  between  the 
three  North  American  countries.  Current 


interaction  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  two  coimtries  is  substan- 
tial. The  United  States  is  the  principal 
trading  partner  for  both  Canada  and 
Mexico.  In  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  accounted  for  as  much  as  60 
percent  of  the  exports  shipped  from  both 
her  northern  and  southern  neighbor.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  neighbors  are  among 
the  most  important  of  United  States  for- 
eign markets;  Canada  is  the  largest  ex- 
port market  for  United  States  goods  and 
Mexico  is  the  fifth  largest. 

However,  to  mention  only  trade  would 
not  adequately  describe  the  extent  of 
this  interdependence.  Any  discussion  of 
the  economic  interdependence  of  North 
America  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
discussion  of  the  lenders  and  borrowers 
of  capital;  foreign  direct  investment; 
migration;  and  transfers  of  technology 
and  scientific  know-how.  This  issue. 
North  American  economic  interdepend- 
ence, was  the  subject  of  several  hearings 
in  1979  conducted  by  the  Finance  Sub- 
cwnmittee  on  International  Trade. 
Chairing  those  hearings  was  Senator 
Baucus  who  like  myself  has  taken  a 
strong  interest  in  the  subject  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  advancing  the 
concept. 

Last  April  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Mexico  and  many  of  her  Govern- 
ment officials  with  whom  I  maintain 
close  contact.  I  have  also  been  fortimate 
in  being  able  to  visit  Canada  and  confer 
with  some  of  her  leaders.  These  visits, 
in  addition  to  last  year's  hearings  and 
the  conversations  with  and  briefings  by 
those  versed  in  the  topic,  have  convinced 
me  that  a  strengthening  of  Uie  economic 
interdependence  of  North  America  would 
be  beneficial  and  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  three  countries.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly important  that  means  be 
found,  bilaterally  and  trilaterally,  to  ad- 
dress the  relevant  issues  pragmatically, 
and  in  a  way  which  will  be  mutually 
beneficial  for  all  involved. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  challenges 
being  faced  by  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  as  individual  countries  are 
similar  in  content  and  degree.  Unem- 
ployment, spiraling  inflation,  decreasing 
productivity,  energy  conservation  and 
development,  and  trade  deficits  are 
problems  not  imique  to  any  of  the  three 
in  particular.  But  rather  than  address- 
ing these  problems  uniformly,  the  ap- 
proach has  been  rather  "hodgepodge." 
The  potential  for  cooperation  remains 
largely  untapped.  Relations  have  for  the 
most  part  been  bilateral,  and  then  at 
best  usually  luisynchronized. 

Several  resolutions  introduced  by  my- 
self and  others  on  the  subject  of  North 
American  economic  interdependence, 
and  the  recent  hearings,  represent  the 
growing  awareness  in  Congress  of  the 
need  to  study  trilateral  agreements.  Nor 
is  the  renewed  scrutiny  particular  to 
Washington.  Privately  commissioned 
studies,  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil, efforts  by  the  National  Governors 
Association  and  in  particular  those  of 
Governor  Busbee,  and  seminars  and  con- 
ferences conducted  nationwide  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  the  interest  and  com- 
mitment which  the  subject  now  employs. 


Nevertheless,  increasing  North  American 
economic  interdependence  will  not  be  an 
easy  task. 

In  both  Mexico  and  Canada,  the  U.S. 
proposal  for  North  American  economic 
interdependence  is  often  interpreted  as 
an  attempt  to  gain  greater  economic 
domination  of  the  area.  And  in  the 
United  States  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  greater  interdependence  will 
restrain  rather  than  further  the  coun- 
tries' interests.  Thus,  one  must  first  ask 
whether  the  three  countries  would  ben- 
efit equally  from  the  concept  of  inter- 
dependence. Should  the  answer  be  yes; 
trilateralism  will  no  longer  be  an  objec- 
tive that  is  merely  desirable,  but  rather 
one  to  be  implemented  immediately. 
Should  the  aim  of  mutual  and  equal 
benefit  be  presented  as  an  unlikely  event, 
there  would  seem  no  compelling  reason 
left  to  further  integrate  North  American 
trade.  In  any  event,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  potential  benefits  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  concept. 

A  mutual  knowledge  and  imderstand- 
ing  of  each  other's  government  and 
people  and  of  the  aspirations  and  ex- 
pectations of  their  respective  societies 
is  necessary  before  consideration  of 
methods  or  proposals  of  cooperation  to 
address  the  relevant  issues  is  imder- 
taken.  Thus,  it  is  important  that  par- 
ties representing  the  interests  of  Mexico 
and  Canada  are  included  at  the  outset 
in  any  discussion  of  North  American 
economic  interdependence.  This  re- 
quirement is  all  the  more  important  in 
light  of  past  relations  between  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  here  to  delineate  fully  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  current  relationships  except 
to  point  out  that  while  for  the  most 
part,  friendly  and  cordial  there  have 
been  periods  of  strain.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  relationship  between 
United  States  and  Mexico.  American 
perceptions  of  Mexico  have  tended  to  be 
simplistic,  naive  and  paternalistic.  As  a 
result,  Mexicans  historically  have  had 
grave  suspicions  about  the  good  faith 
and  intentions  of  American  interest  in 
their  country. 

All  considered,  interdependence  be- 
tween the  three  countries  is  acute  and 
growing.  It  thus  becomes  increasingly 
important  that  a  framework  be  devised 
to  provide  direction  for  the  further  inte- 
gration and  management  of  trade  in 
North  America.  In  an  attMnpt  to  further 
that  end.  Senator  Baucus  and  I  are  ten- 
tatively planning  a  meeting  with  those 
business,  academic  and  Government 
leaders  most  interested  and  qualified  to 
determine  the  best  avenue  toward  con- 
struction of  that  framework.  We  shall 
keep  our  colleagues  apprised  of  our  prog- 
ress and  hopefully  look  forward  to  their 
cooperation  and  participation  in  this  im- 
portant undertaking.* 


SHERMAN  HILL:  PRESERVING  A 
DES  MOINES  LANDMARK 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  with  to- 
day's increased  construction  and  energy 
costs  it  is  evoi  more  important  that  we 
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encourage  the  preservation  and  rehabili- 
tation of  existing  buildings,  both  resi- 
dential and  commercial.  For  this  reason 
I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  historic 
preservation.  Economically,  it  makes 
good  sense  to  preserve  the  structures  that 
are  now  standing.  It  costs  less  to  save  a 
house  than  build  an  entirely  new  one  and 
it  is  more  energy-eflBcient. 

An  equally  important  virtue  of  preser- 
vation is  the  aesthetic  value  of  preserving 
the  visible  reminders  of  our  country's 
history.  The  historic  character  of  many 
of  our  country's  older  communities  is 
viably  preserved  through  careful  and 
thoughtful  restoration  efforts.  The  Sher- 
man Hill  area  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa  is  a 
good  example  of  the  results  that  can  be 
realized  when  such  a  preservation  pro- 
gram is  begun.  In  the  last  decade  many 
individuals  have  restored  homes  in  this 
Victorian  neighborhood  of  Des  Moines 
which  dates  back  to  the  1870's.  The  entire 
effort  received  an  important  boost  when 
the  neighborhood  was  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  in 
1979. 

The  current  issue  of  Iowa  Architect 
magazine  includes  an  account  of  the 
Sherman  Hill  program.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  this  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Shesman  HruL:  A  Neighborhood 

IN  Transition 

(By  Jack  Porter) 

In  the  1870's  Major  Hoyt  Sherman  built  a 
small  Victorian  mansion  on  a  bluff  overlook- 
ing a  small  but  prosperous  village  called  West 
Des  Moines.  By  the  1880's,  several  prominent 
families  had  built  homes  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Moyt  Sherman  Place,  and  by  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  major  sub- 
urb had  formed  on  the  "Hill."  Victorian 
Queen  Anne,  and  Classic  style  houses  graced 
the  area.  Built  by  Influential  leaders  of  Des 
Moines,  these  homes  were  characteristic  of 
the  era  and  represented  the  highest  in  qual- 
ity of  design  and  craftsmanship. 

Construction  of  single  family  housing  re- 
mained the  pattern  from  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury until  World  War  I.  At  that  time,  tech- 
nological and  economic  developments  formed 
the  basis  for  a  new  period  on  the  hill.  Multi- 
story apartments  became  common,  but  they 
too,  were  eminent  in  their  design  and  crafts- 
manship. Retaining  many  of  the  features  of 
the  surrounding  elegant  mansions,  the  apart- 
ments also  Incorporated  new  Inventions  such 
as  elevators,  central  vacuum  cleaner  systems 
Are  proof  construction  and  electric  llghtlnK' 

Until  World  War  II,  this  standard  of  ele- 
gance and  quality  continued  to  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  homes  and  apartments 
built  on  the  hill.  However,  World  War  II 
brought  In  its  aftermath  not  only  the 
advent  of  the  Great  Society,  but  also  the 
demise  of  the  hill.  The  great  mansions  were 
turned  Into  boarding  homes,  and  once  spa- 
clous  apartments  were  subdivided  Into 
sleeping  rooms.  The  demand  for  inexpensive 
multi-unit  housing  for  an  expanding  popu- 
lation overtook  that  for  large,  often  costly 
one-family  homes.  This  growing  demand 
when  coupled  with  economic  greed  and  a 
lack  of  concern  for  the  design  and  quality 
Of  the  older  structures,  soon  turned  the 
hlU"  into  a  ghetto.  By  the  1960'8,  the  ram- 
pant destruction  of  most  homes  was  com- 
plete. Neglected  and  overused,  little  re- 
mained to  distinguish  the  once  prestigious 
neighborhood.  Pine  woodwork,  expansive 
windows,  ornate  hardware  and  fixtures  were 
covered  or  removed,  thrown  away  or  sold 
crime  and  vandalism  accompanied  the  In- 
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creased  density  of  the  area.  Sweeping  gov- 
ernmental renewal  programs  and  stringently 
applied  building  codes  also  took  their  toll  In 
efforts  to  "clean  up"  the  area. 

The  1970's,  however,  brought  a  new  era  to 
the  hill.  The  families  who  bought  the  homes 
in  the  neighborhood,  now  at  Its  low.  were 
proclaimed  "urban  pioneers."  But  most  of 
these  families  were  either  Just  plain  tired  of 
suburbia  or  desired  to  own  and  enjoy  the 
special  qualities  of  an  older  home.  TTiey  re- 
moved the  layers  of  paint  on  the  cherry, 
mahogany,  oak  and  yellow  pine  woodwork, 
cleaned  the  brass,  and  patched  plaster. 
Many  replaced  "modern  Improvements"  like 
simulated  wood  paneling  and  vinyl  tile  with 
period  wallpaper  and  refurbished  original 
oak  floors.  Frequently  features  of  the  origi- 
nal structure  were  found  hidden  In  attics  or 
used  In  other  rooms  and  were  put  back 
where  they  were  originally  located.  Windows 
and  doors  were  restored,  or  when  necessary 
replaced  with  materials  from  the  same  era. 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  quality  and  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  elegant  homes  and 
apartments  grew  more  visible.  Moreover,  a 
new  feeling  about  the  hill  was  born.  Neigh- 
borhood families  and  sympathetic  apart- 
ment owners  and  their  tenants  gradually 
realized  that  a  common  purpose  could  be 
served  by  combining  preservation  and  re- 
building efforts.  With  this  In  mind,  a  neigh- 
borhood association  was  formed  and  the  area 
given  a  name,  "Sherman  Hill." 

The  Sherman  Hill  Association  has  been 
responsible  for  getting  the  neighborhood  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Districts. 
But  one  of  Its  most  important  accomplish- 
ments has  been  the  Increased  awareness  and 
sensitivity  It  has  been  able  to  create  for  the 
various  architectural  styles  and  history  of 
one  of  Des  Moines'  finest  neighborhoods. 
Business  and  government  leaders  recognize 
the  Important  economic  benefits  of  a  stable 
and  unique  neighborhood  close  to  downtown. 
They  have  actively,  supported  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  results  of  their  support  are  evi- 
dent In  its  continued  success.  As  more  "pio- 
neers" have  moved  into  the  neighborhood, 
crime  and  vandalism  have  continued  to  de- 
cline. As  more  and  more  properties  are  re- 
stored, the  greater  the  Interest  becomes  In 
the  neighborhood.  Community  groups  and 
schools  give  regular  tours  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  explain  its  history  and  architecture. 
Several  homes  are  open  on  a  regular  basis  to 
let  people  see  the  quality  craftsmanship  and 
design. 

The  1980's  are  seen  as  years  of  greater  com- 
mitment by  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines.  Plans 
are  being  formulated  that  will  address  the 
total  environment,  plans  that  will  put  greater 
emphasis  on  the  special  qualities  of  the  Sher- 
man Hill  area.  At  the  same  time,  conceptions 
are  meant  to  Insure  that  the  neighborhood 
will  not  become  an  "exclusive  community." 
One  of  the  hill's  greatest  assets  remains  its 
diversity.  The  Association  is  committed  to 
ensure  that  a  complex  but  harmonious  mix- 
ture of  people  and  architecture  is  retained. 

The  architect  has  played  a  mixed  role  In 
the  development  of  Sherman  HlU.  Doubt- 
lessly some  of  the  original  structures  were 
designed  by  Iowa's  early  architects.  It  must 
also  be  recognized,  however,  that  many  of  the 
more  recent  'intrusions'  were  the  product  of 
architects'  involvement.  Knowing  that  future 
building  efforts  will  often  be  directed  by 
architects,  we  are  hopeful  these  structures 
will  be  added  with  sensitivity  and  awareness 
for  the  history  and  existing  architecture  on 
the  "hill."  In  environments  such  as  Sherman 
HUl  the  architect  is  faced  with  a  singular 
challenge  to  enhance  our  important  histor- 
ical references,  yet  respond  to  current  func- 
tional needs  and  standards  of  construction. 
Perhaps  this  challenge  is  not  the  most  diffi- 
cult the  architect  must  resolve,  but  in  a 
pivotal  neighborhood  such  as  Sherman  HlU 
It  could  very  well  be  the  most  Important.* 


U.S.  SCIENTISTS  ACT  TO  AID  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago,  on  February  19,  the  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Andrei  Sakharov  from  internal 
exile  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  resolu- 
tion had  already  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  401 
to  0.  The  Senate  endorsed  it  91  to  0.  I 
was  heartened  by  those  unanimous  ex- 
pressions of  concern  for  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. as  I  was  by  the  statement  Presi- 
dent Carter  issued  the  following  day  con- 
demning the  reported  physical  abuse  of 
Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife  in  a  police 
station  in  Gorki. 

But  I  know  how  relatively  easy  it  is 
for  the  Congress  to  voice  even  unanimous 
sentiments  on  such  matters  as  the  Sak- 
harov case  and  how  difficult  it  is  for 
those  who  share  our  sentiment  but  fear 
the  consequences  of  expressing  it.  One 
such  community  is  that  of  American 
scientists,  many  of  whom  have  pursued 
fruitful  cooperation  with  their  Soviet 
colleagues  for  years  and  have  hoped  to 
see  their  contacts  bear  political  as  well 
as  scientific  fruit.  Therefore,  I  am  very 
much  impressed  by  the  action  taken 
over  the  weekend  by  the  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  sus- 
pending for  6  months  all  its  ofBcial, 
bilateral  contracts  with  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

That  step  Is  unprecedented  in  the  21- 
year  history  of  the  Academy's  relations 
with  its  Soviet  counterpart.  Its  Imme- 
diate consequence  is  the  cancellation  of 
four  meetings  of  American  and  Soviet 
scientists  including  one  next  month  on 
laser  theories.  Its  immediate  purpose,  as 
the  Council  informed  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  Academy,  is  the  expression  of  a 
"profound  hope  that  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  movement  of  Academician 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov  and  his  family  will 
be  protected." 

Also,  the  American  Academy's  action 
is  a  response  to  a  question  raised  by  an 
exiled  Soviet  scientist  and  former  asso- 
ciate of  Andrei  Sakharov 's  in  a  letter 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1980.  In  that  letter,  Valeiy 
Chalidze  wrote: 

Are  American  scientists  worthy  of  their 
traditional  role  as  a  moral  authority  for 
society? 

I  have  always  spoken  against  a  boycott 
of  scientific  contacts,  but  with  one  reserva- 
tion: a  boycott  is  Justified  when  a  scientuts 
ethical  code  requires  such  action.  Now  Is  the 
moment  when  their  sense  of  morality  should 
prompt  scientists  to  break  off  all  contacts 
with  the  representatives  of  a  government 
that  is  brazenly  destroying  a  truly  excep- 
tional member  of  the  world  scientific  com- 
munity. 

Properly,  the  American  Academy's  de- 
cision leaves  to  individual  members  the 
decision  as  to  continuing  or  breaking  off 
visits  to  and  contacts  with  their  Soviet 
coUeagues.  The  resolution  notes  that 
those  are  "matters  properly  left  to  the 
consciences  of  the  individuals"  partici- 
pating in  such  exchanges  as  is  attend- 
ance at  conferences  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  Americans 
will  have  no  trouble  in  making  their  in- 
dividual choices  in  such  matters.  The 
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Academy  has  set  a  reasonable  standard 
for  them  as  well  as  for  itself. 

Finally,  the  Academy  decision  has  put 
the  Soviets  on  notice  of  the  widespread 
concern  for  Dr.  Sakharov  among  U.S. 
scientists.  That  concern  will  only  in- 
crease if  the  Soviet  Academy  acts  against 
him  at  its  meeting  March  4  when,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Moscow,  there 
may  be  an  effort  to  expel  him.  Such  a 
move  would  make  it  almost  certain  that 
the  6-month  suspension  of  official  inter- 
Academy  contacts  would  become  an  en- 
during freeze. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  relevant  material : 

First.  The  text  of  the  Academy  Coun- 
cil's resolution  and  of  its  telegram  to  the 
Soviet  Academy  head,  A.  P.  Aleksandrov ; 

Second.  A  Washington  Post  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  Scientific  Forum,  where  U.S.  Acad- 
emy President  Philip  Handler  has  been 
among  those  raising  the  Sakharov  issue 
with  the  Soviet  delegation;  and 

Third.  A  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
February  17,  "Soviet  Science  Scam,"  on 
the  Sakharov  case  and  U.S.  policy  at  the 
Scientific  Forum. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  on  Poucy  With  Respect  to  the 
Inter-Academy  Exchange  Program 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  with  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  government,  undertook  an  Inter-Acad- 
emy Exchange  Program  with  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  We  believe  that  it 
has  served  our  mutual  scientific  and  national 
interests  well.  Furthermore,  it  has  generally 
been  marked  by  friendship  and  goodwill  on 
both  sides. 

For  two  decades,  the  exchange  program 
successfully  survived  shifting  political  tides. 
However,  recently.  It  has  been  imperiled  by 
several  incidents.  These  Incidents  can  be 
viewed  from  different  perspectives  which  bear 
profoundly  on  the  pursuit  of  science,  polit- 
ical freedom,  human  rights,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  perservatlon  of  world  peace. 

The  cornerstone  of  Academy  policy  with 
respect  to  scientific  exchange  has  been  reli- 
ance on  the  sensitivity  and  voluntary  deci- 
sions of  individual  U.S.  scientists.  This  policy 
will  remain,  but  its  execution  will  reflect  our 
deep  concerns  with  recent  events.  In  partic- 
ular, actions  by  the  Soviet  government  with 
respect  to  our  Foreign  Associate,  Academician 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  These  action^  represent, 
from  our  perspective,  an  Intrusion  upton  the 
human  rights  and  scientific  activities  of  an 
eminent  scientist.  The  consequences  of  such 
actions  have  been  emphasized  by  President 
Handler  In  his  1973  and  1980  statements  on 
these  matters. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  no  long-term  na- 
tional benefit  In  modifying  scientific  ex- 
changes In  response  to  every  political  action 
and  reaction,  and  we  have  so  Indicated  to  the 
U.S.  government.  But  we  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  reaction  of  American  scientists  and  the 
American  public  to  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
government.  In  response  to  repeated  requests 
from  our  members  for  guidance  In  these  re- 
gards, and  taking  note  of  the  expressed  reluc- 
tance of  many  American  scientists  to  receive 
Soviet  scientists  into  their  laboratories  at 
this  time,  the  CouncU  of  the  Academy: 

(1)  Believes  that  decisions  concerning  In- 
dividual scientific  visits  to  the  Soviet  scien- 
tists in  the  United  States  within  the  Inter- 
Academy  Exchange  Program  are  matters 
properly  left  to  the  consciences  of  the  par- 
ticipating individuals. 

(2)  Believes  that  participation  of  U.S. 
scientists  in  international  meetings  to  be 
convened  In  the  Soviet  Union  should  also  be 
ft  matter  of  individual  choice. 
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(3)  Considers  that  decision  concerning  or- 
ganized bilateral  meetings  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  organizing  Institutions.  Recog- 
nizing that  respKjnslblUty.  the  Council  hereby 
suspends  for  a  period  of  six  months  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  the  U.S^.R.  bilateral  symposia, 
seminars,  workshops  and  new  Initiatives. 

(4)  Will  review  these  guidelines  no  later 
than  August  1980. 

(5)  Wishes  to  express  to  Its  Soviet  col- 
leagues a  deep  conviction  that  both  Acad- 
emies must  work  toward  peace,  detente 
and  disarmament. 

Februast  24,  1980. 
Dear  Academician  Aleksandrov; 

The  attached  statement  of  policy  vras 
adopted  by  the  CouncU  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sclenecs  at  Its  regularly  sched- 
uled meeting  of  24  February  1980.  The  pol- 
icy statement  and  this  letter  of  transmit- 
tal were  prepared  In  consultation  vrith  Presi- 
dent Handler  who  fully  concurs  In  this 
action. 

While  this  policy  reflects  the  strongly  held 
views  of  many  scientists  In  the  United  States, 
our  Council  hopes  that  the  circumstances 
that  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  policy 
will  soon  change  so  as  to  permit  restoration 
of  the  full  exchange  program  which  we  have, 
until  recently,  viewed  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  Council  of  this  Academy  asks  that 
the  Presidium  of  your  Aceidemy  convey  to 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  our  profound  hope  that 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  movement  of 
Academician  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  and  his 
family  will  be  protected. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Saunders  Mac  Lane, 
Vice  President  and  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  NAS  Council. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1980] 

Soviet,    U.S.    Scientists    Talk.    But    They 

Don't  Communicate 

(By  Bradley  Oraham) 

Hamburg.  West  Germany.  February  23. — 
The  senior  Soviet  scientist  meets  the  senior 
American  scientist  at  a  hotel  here.  They  talk, 
but  they  don't  communicate. 

The  Soviet,  dismissing  the  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  exile  of  Nobel  physicist 
Andrei  Sakharov,  speaks  of  renewed  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  as  though  nothing  has 
happened.  "I  have  many  good  friends  in  your 
country  and  I  want  to  continue  to  have 
friendly  connections."  says  Nikolai  Blokhlm. 
president  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Academy  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

The  American  is  not  Interested  in  further 
contact.  He  Is  profoundly  upset  at  the  So- 
viets and  his  anger  Is  only  deepened  by  their 
refusal  to  even  discuss  human  rights  Issues 
with  him. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  my  Soviet  friends  any- 
more." says  Nobel  chemist  Chris  Anfinson. 
adding,  "it's  like  when  you  have  a  friend 
and  then  discover  he's  a  wife  beater.  I  feel 
like  saying  about  the  Russians,  there  go  my 
former  friends,  the  wife  beaters." 

These  remarks  made  in  separate  Inter- 
views, reflect  the  souring  of  personal  rela- 
tions In  the  world  scientific  community  In 
the  context  of  an  over-all  spoiling  of  East- 
West  contacts.  A  forum  of  about  300  scien- 
tists from  35  countries  convened  here  last 
week  for  a  round  of  discussions  of  whether 
any  of  the  wide  array  of  scientific  exchanges 
between  East  and  West  built  up  over  a  dec- 
ade of  detente  could  be  salvaged. 

Organized  within  the  framework  of  the 
1975  Helsinki  accords,  the  conference  was 
originally  intended  to  promote  scientific  co- 
operation, but  It  has  turned  Into  a  political 
Joust. 

Facing  criticism  In  some  quarters  back 
home  for  even  agreeing  to  participate  In  the 
forum,  the  U.S.  delegation  has  taken  every 
opportunity  to  protest  the  treatment  of  Sak- 


harov and  other  leading  Soviet  scientists 
such  as  Anatoly  Scharansky  and  Yuri  Orlov. 
Joined  by  other  Western  nations,  including 
such  normaUy  neutral  covintrles  as  Switzer- 
land and  Sweden.  American  scientists  have 
urged  their  Soviet  counterparts  to  pressure 
the  Kremlin  to  rehabUltate  these  colleagues 
and  relax  curbs  on  scientific  exchanges  or 
else  suffer  a  boycott  on  cooperation  from  the 
West. 

But  the  East-bloc  delegations  have  an- 
swered these  pleas  with  a  mix  of  indifferent 
shrugs,  bemused  laughs  and  a  steady  recita- 
tion of  the  official  Soviet  exxplanatlon  on 
the  penalties  for  dissident  scientists.  The  So- 
viets also  maintain  they  came  to  the  con- 
ference to  discuss  science  not  politics. 

"I  can't  get  two  Inches  with  them."  said 
Anfinson.  echoing  the  mounting  frustration 
voiced  by  Western  scientists  here. 

Midway  through  the  two-week  conference. 
Western  delegations  are  expressing  doubt 
that  a  consensus  will  be  reached  with  the 
East  on  any  meaningful  final  communique. 

U.S.  scientists  say  they  will  not  accept  any 
document  which  does  not  Include  a  strong 
reassertlon  of  himian  rights.  Too  strong  a 
statement,  however,  risks  a  veto  from  the 
Soviets  who  would  prefer  the  fonun  to  con- 
clude with  a  simple  catalog  of  East-West 
programs  undertaken  so  far.  together  with 
a  pledge  by  all  to  continue  to  expand  these 
exchanges. 

Despite  these  divergent  views,  there  are 
several  factors  working  for  a  compromise. 
One  Is  an  abiding  European  interest  in  sus- 
taining existing  scientific  contacts  and 
avoiding  a  new  Cold  War.  Another  Is  the  ob- 
vious urgency  of  the  scientific  problems  that 
have  been  outlined  here — specifically  cancer 
and  heart  diseases,  new  energy  sources,  en- 
vironmental pollution  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  outcome  of  this  forum  will 
help  set  the  stage,  for  better  or  worse,  for  a 
full  hearing  on  human  rights  still  scheduled 
for  the  autumn  In  Madrid  by  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Btirope. 

IFTMn  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  17,  1980] 
Soviet  Science  Scam 

Weeks  before  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  internal  exiling  of  physi- 
cist and  Nobel  F^ace  Price  winner  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Valentin  Turchln.  an  exiled  Riis- 
slan  dissident  who  is  now  a  professor  of 
computer  science  in  New  York  proposed  that 
the  United  States  boycott  the  Scientific 
Forum  that  opens  Monday  in  Hamburg.  West 
Germany. 

This  Is  a  meeting  of  scientific  delegations 
representing  the  signatory  nations  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  ways  and  means  to  promote 
scientific  exchange  and  cooperation  iinder 
the  agreement.  Dr.  Turchln's  argument  was 
that  It  should  be  "morally  impossible"  for 
this  country  to  participate  when  so  many 
prominent  Soviet  scientists — Yuri  Orlov, 
Anatoly  Scharansky  and  others — are  impris- 
oned for  the  crime  of  trying  to  monitor 
how  their  country  Is  living  up  to  the  com- 
mitments made  In  the  accords:  to  observe 
basic  human  rights,  to  allow  free  movement 
within  and  across  borxlers  and  to  foster 
the  free  fiow  of  Ideas.  His  argument  was 
compelling  then  and  is  even  more  so  now. 

The  semi-official  U.S.  delegation  to  Ham- 
burg will  be  led  by  Dr.  Philip  Handler,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Despite  having  "precious  little  hope  that 
what  we  have  to  say  will  be  acknowledged 
by  those  who  have  so  long  demonstrated  their 
unwillingness  to  listen,"  Dr.  Handler  believes 
that  the  forum  offers  a  rare  and  valuable 
opportunity  for  scientists  to  express  their 
concerns  with  Soviet  policy  In  "face-to-faoe 
confrontation."  In  a  recent  debate  between 
the  two  men  on  the  "MacNell/Lehrer  Re- 
port," Dr.  Turchln  responded:  "The  only 
way  to  get  it  through  to  the  Soviets  Is  to 
make  something   practical    .   .    .   one   more 
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expression    of    concern,    one    more    protest 
doesn't  make  any  dlSerence." 

What  seems  to  be  at  the  core  of  Dr. 
Handler's  position,  and  that  of  many  of 
his  oolleagues.  is  a  dee(riy  held  and  treasured 
feeling  among  scientists  that  science  Is  a 
uniquely  international  activity  and  one  that 
should  be  held  as  far  as  possible  "above" 
politics.  He  concedes  that  "knowledge  Is  non- 
poUtlcal  .  .  only  as  long  as  we  make  It  so," 
and  he  kno>wB — none  better — that  scientific 
cooperation  between  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  an  intensely  political  ac- 
tivity in  which  scientists  regularly  put  up 
with  behavior  (withholding  data,  censoring 
Journals,  sending  party  hacks  to  interna- 
tional conferences  in  place  of  distinguished 
invited  scientists)  that  is  anathema  to  them 
as  scientists.  Nevertheless,  he  argues  that 
"it  Is  In  our  national  interest  and  the  in- 
terest Of  humanity  to  adhere  to  the  conven- 
tion that  science  is  international.  I  can- 
not believe  there  is  any  long-term  benefit  to 
reducing  scientific  behavior  to  simplistic  po- 
litical action  and  reaction." 

There  is  a  confusion  here  between  science 
and  pcdltlcs,  and  the  Hamburg  meeting  is, 
as  Dr.  Handler  has  admitted,  really  about 
politics — the  science  is  only  Incidental.  In 
Dr.  Turchln's  words:  "I  think  If  the  Olympic 
Games  happened  to  be  in  Montreal  nobody 
would  think  of  it  as  sort  of  a  vindlcaton  or 
Justification  or  legitimization  of  their  po- 
litical system.  But  for  the  Soviet  Union  It  is 
so,  and  what  is  applicable  and  Is  applied  to 
Olympic  boycotts  is  exactly  applicable  to  the 
scientific  forum  in  Hamburg." 

It  is  too  late  now  to  make  Dr.  Turchln's 
point  or  to  use  the  Hamburg  meeting  as  a 
lever  to  force  the  release  from  prison  of  dis- 
sidents Orlov  and  Scliaransky,  both  of  whom 
are  reported  to  be  seriously  Ul.  If  the  meet- 
ing Is  to  take  place,  then  the  U.S.  delegation 
should  approach  It  for  what  It  Is,  and  strive 
to  forcefully  make  a  few  important  moral 
points:  that  persecution  of  scientists  for 
their  political  beliefs  is  unacceptable,  that 
censoring  Journals  is  unacceptable,  that  for- 
bidding all  but  a  few  of  their  scientists  to 
attend  international  meetings  Is  unaccept- 
able. It  is  the  very  least  they  can  do.* 


February  26,  1980 


HERBERT  LIEBENSON  SUCCEEDING 
JOHN  LEWIS  AT  NATIONAL  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Herbert  Liebenson  of 
Washington,  D.C..  has  become  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Small  Business  Leg- 
islative Council  and  is  in  the  process  of 
being  designated  as  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociaUon.  He  replaces  Mr.  John  Lewis 
whose  death  as  a  victim  of  an  automo- 
bile accident  was  previously  noted  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Liebenson  is  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle  as  a  senior  statesman  of 
the  small  business  movement. 

By  way  of  background,  Mr.  Liebenson 
has  been  with  the  NaUonal  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Association  since  1958.  Previous  to 
that,  he  served  with  both  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  representing  the  wider 
business  community,  and  also  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Retirement  Fund,  a 
labor-related  organization. 

In  his  frequent  appearances  before  the 
Senate  SmaU  Business  Committee.  Mr. 


Liebenson  consistently  reflected  this  ex- 
perience in  carefully  prepared,  well  bal- 
anced, and  thoughtful  testimony. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  chairman  and 
member  of  the  committee,  he  has  been  a 
consistent  source  of  help  and  strength  in 
advancing  legislation  which  would  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  small  business 
community.  Mr.  Liebenson  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  NSBA  during  the  past  decade,  in- 
cluding their  organization  of  the  Small 
Business  Legislative  Council,  their  sub- 
stantial support  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  and  the 
tax  reductions  and  other  legislative 
progress  which  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Liebenson  is  therefore  a  worthy 
successor  to  John  Lewis,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee look  forward  to  working  with  him 
and  his  organization  in  making  the 
ISSO's  a  decade  of  small  business.* 


THE   UNITED  STATES  AND  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  events  in 
the  Middle  East  have  led  me  to  review 
our  historic  friendship  with  Israel.  For 
more  than  30  years,  the  United  States 
and  Israel  have  been  unconditional 
allies.  Israel  has  a  proven  record  of  sup- 
port for  the  United  States,  and  suc- 
cessive Presidents  have  reaffirmed  our 
national  commitment  to  the  security  of 
Israel.  They  have  been  unhesitatingly 
backed  by  Congress,  and  support  today 
for  Israel  is  as  strong  as  it  has  ever 
been.  It  will  remain  unshakable. 

Israel  is  a  natural  aUy.  Its  alinement 
with  the  United  States  and  with  the 
West  is  a  reflection  not  of  circumstance 
but  of  a  permanent  orientation  based 
on  a  shared  heritage  and  shared  com- 
mon values.  Israel  is  a  genuine  democ- 
racy—the only  one  in  the  Middle  East 
and  one  of  less  than  40  in  the  world. 

Israel  and  the  United  States  poten- 
tially have  strong  common  military  in- 
terests. Israel  has  benefited  from  a  close 
military  association  with  the  United 
States  in  many  ways,  including  receiv- 
ing access  to  advanced  military  equip- 
ment and  the  protection  of  the  American 
strategic  umbrella.  Israel  also  has  much 
to  offer  the  United  States  militarily  in- 
cluding highly  capable  equipment  of  Is- 
raeU  design  and  instruction  in  the  very 
effective  "maneuver"  style  of  warfare 
These  common  military  interests  should 
broaden  as  Israel  joins  with  some  of  her 
neighbors  in  active  support  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Both  countries  look  to  innovation,  new 
technology  and  development  for  a  better 
life  for  all  of  their  people.  A  key  to  the 
success  of  both  nations  has  been  adapta- 
bility to  change,  and  confidence  that 
progress  is  worth  the  inevitable  adjust- 
ments. In  an  area  of  the  world  where 
rapid  change  has  resulted  in  so  much  in- 
stability, this  shared  value  is  important 

and  one  that  can  be  crucial  in  relations 
with  other  countries  in  the  region. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  approach  to  the 
Middle  East  must  not  only  assure  the 


right  of  Israel  to  exist  in  peace  with  her 
neighbors,  but  also  bring  the  unique 
expertise  and  energy  of  Israel  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  the  region,  to  replace  a 
history  of  confrontation  with  a  future 
based  on  cooperation.  For  this  reason  I 
am  convinced  that  our  most  important 
joint  undertaking  with  Israel  is  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

The  Camp  David  process  is  a  imique 
opportunity  to  find  a  formula  for  peace. 
Israel  has  demonstrated  its  good  faith 
by  its  unprecedented  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai,  abandoning  oil  resources, 
bases,  and  strategic  position  to  insure 
normalization  with  its  principal  neigh- 
bor. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  full 
partner  in  the  peace  process,  and  has 
lent  its  good  offices  in  the  negotiations 
and  assistance  and  support.  As  a  formula 
for  meeting  the  aspirations  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people  emerge,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  with  Israel  steadfastly 
behind  it  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
world  community,  and  to  insure  that  no 
solution  fails  for  want  of  resources  to 
make  it  work. 

A  strategy  of  peace  is  as  important  for 
the  United  States  as  it  is  for  Israel  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  approach  that  allows 
us  to  pursue  all  of  our  policy  objectives 
in  the  area  at  once.  Seeking  better  rela- 
tions with  moderate  Arabs  has  been 
hampered  by  a  perception  that  it  is  at 
odds  with  our  support  of  Israel.  I  reject 
that  idea.  Peace,  real  peace,  is  critical  for 
all  of  the  people  of  this  strife-torn  area. 
And  It  will  allow  us  to  establish  sound 
relationships  with  the  nations  of  the  re- 
gion on  a  new,  firmer  basis.* 


February  26,  1980 
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FREEDOM  CAN  BE  COSTLY 

•  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  back  In 
the  early  and  middle  1950's.  a  Senator 
named  Joseph  McCarthy  was  looking 
for  what  he  said  were  Communists  in  the 
State  Department,  the  Army,  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

His  methods  were  simple.  If  you  could 
not  prove  that  you  were  not  a  Communist 
or  a  Communist  sympathizer,  then  you 
were  suspected  of  what  he  accused  you 
of.  This  was  a  complete  departure  from 
the  principle  that  a  man  is  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

For  awhile.  McCarthyism,  which  was 
the  name  given  his  tactics  and  a  word 
that  has  worked  its  way  into  the  English 
language,  was  almost  a  way  of  life  in  the 
country  and  people  in  public  life  were 
afraid  that  they  would  be  the  next  victim 
of  the  McCarthy  witch  hunt. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  pwiranold 
people  became  in  the  1950's,  a  petition 
was  circulated  by  a  large  newspaper  and 
people  were  asked  to  sign  it.  Most  people 
refused.  The  petition  they  were  asked  to 
sign  was  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

But  sanity  prevailed,  and  McCarthlsm 
ran  its  course  and  so  did  the  Senator 
who  brought  its  principles  to  the  Capitol 
and  to  the  country. 


Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine,  the  only  woman  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time,  issued  what  she  called  a 
"Declaration  of  Conscience."  She  said 
the  country  was  in  the  grip  of  what  she 
called  the  Four  Horsemen  of  Calumny — 
fear.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  smear.  She 
also  pointed  to.  and  I  quote.  "The  reck- 
less abandon  in  which  unproved  charges 
have  been  hurled." 

I  never  want  this  country  to  revert 
to  that  age  of  frustration  and  fear.  And 
yet  recent  events  have  made  some  think- 
ing people  worry  about  the  directions  we 
are  taking. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  an  informant  In 
a  dope  smuggling  case  admitted  that  he 
lied  out  of  whole  cloth  when  he  charged 
several  months  ago  that  he  had  paid  a 
bribe  to  a  U.S.  attorney.  The  story  socne- 
how  got  into  the  newspapers  at  the  time 
the  charge  was  made  and  for  months 
the  attorney  and  his  family  had  to  suffer 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing wrong,  although  the  facts  were 
that  he  was  completely  innocent  of  any 
legal  or  moral  mistake. 

Other  people  in  private  business,  as 
well  as  those  in  public  office  have  had 
their  reputations  sullied  by  "reckless 
abandon  in  which  improved  charges 
have  been  hurled"  which  Senator  Smith 
so  eloquently  described  back  in  1950. 

We  have  seen  charges  made  by  con- 
victed criminals  which  have  appeared  in 
the  news  media  to  the  detriment  of  the 
reputation  of  the  person  charged  vrtth 
the  offense.  No  proof  existed,  but  imtil 
the  matter  could  be  cleared  up,  the  target 
of  the  charges  stood  accused  In  the  pub- 
lic's mind. 

You  cannot  blame  the  media  for  this— 
they  have  a  job  to  do  and  we  have  a  free 
press  in  this  country,  for  which  we 
should  all  be  thankful. 

Still,  there  should  be  a  better  way. 

A  person  should  be  presumed  iimocent 
until  he  is  adjudged  guilty.  And  guilt 
should  not  be  determined  by  whether  he 
can  prove  his  innocence,  which  may  be 
impossible. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  return  to  the  1950's 
when  people  were  being  punished  because 
some  official  was  making  charges  against 
them— unproved  charges  hurled  with 
reckless  abandon. 

The  attorney  I  spoke  of  earlier  would 
likely  never  have  been  able  to  establish 
his  Innocence,  because  how  do  you  prove 
that  you  did  not  take  a  bribe? 

Happily  for  him  his  accuser  admitted 
he  lied  and  the  Government  attorney 
and  his  family  can  take  comfort  because 
his  good  name  is  completely  cleared. 

But  many  other  people  who  have  been 
charged  without  proof  have  had  their 
reputations  smeared  and  have  had  no 
such  admission  by  the  people  who  made 
the  charges. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  the  open  society  which  we  en- 
joy. 

But  in  the  case  of  an  Innocent  man 
charged  without  proof  the  price  can  be 
very  high. 


I  realize  there  is  no  sinu>le.  easy  an- 
swer to  this  problem. 

There  will  always  be  people  who  will  be 
smeared  by  false  accusations.  It  was  a 
little  frightening  to  hear  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  tell  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee the  other  day  that  the  Justice 
Department  constantly  gets  accusations 
against  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
public  figures — accusations  which  most 
of  the  time  are  devoid  of  any  substance. 

If  less  were  leaked  to  the  media  until 
some  proof  is  offered,  it  would  help.  But 
there  will  always  be  leaks  and  you  can- 
not blame  the  media  representatives 
from  seeking  them  out. 

The  most  dangerous  attitude  that  we 
can  assume  is  to  require  a  man  to  prove 
his  innocence,  rather  than  placing  the 
burden  on  his  accusers  to  prove  his  guilt. 

If  we  ever  adopt  an  attitude  that  a 
man  must  prove  that  he  is  innocent, 
rather  than  the  other  way  aroimd,  then 
we  will  be  in  the  same  trouble  that  we 
were  in  the  McCarthy  era.* 


ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD  DIRECTED 
SERVICE  EXTENSION 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  recent 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  extend  directed  service  over 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  system  until 
March  23,  1980.  This  service  extension  is 
supremely  important  to  farmers,  ship- 
pers, and  manufacturers  across  Iowa  and 
the  Nation. 

While  there  is  no  need  to  recount  the 
many  difficulties  that  have  plagued  the 
Rock  Island  over  the  last  several  years, 
the  response  of  other  railroads  to  ac- 
quiring portions  of  Rock  Island  track 
after  its  pending  liquidation  is  encourag- 
ing. Approximately  85  percent  of  the  sys- 
tem in  Iowa  has  been  the  object  of  pur- 
chase bids,  and  this  raises  the  strong 
prospects  that  most  essential  services  will 
be  retained  in  my  State. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  acquisition 
process  is  so  far  along,  it  would  have  been 
"pennywise  and  poimdfoolish"  for  the 
ICC  to  allow  the  entire  Rock  Island  sys- 
tem to  grind  to  a  halt  on  March  2.  This 
shutdown  would  have  occurred  exactly 
at  the  time  at  which  important  fertilizer 
shipments  begin  running  into  Iowa  and 
the  Midwest.  A  30-  or  60-day  service  sus- 
pension would  have  resulted  in  fertilizer 
shortages  that  would  not  have  been  felt 
until  next  fall's  harvest.  Fortunately,  the 
extension  of  service  until  March  23 
makes  the  chances  of  this  occurring  more 
remote. 

However,  we  must  continue  to  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  needed  to  assure 
that  service  along  the  Rock  Island  sys- 
tem continues  until  new  carriers  are  "in 
place"  and  capable  of  providing  perma- 
nent service.  The  ICC  has  stated  that 
the  new  extension  exhausts  all  of  the  $80 
million  originally  appropriated  for  di- 
rected service.  Any  additional  resources 
that  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  line  nm- 
ning  beyond  March  23  must  come  from 
Congress. 


I  strongly  hope  that  all  remaining  ne- 
gotiations can  be  completed  during  the 
next  3  weeks  so  that  new  carriers  can 
be  given  trackage  rights  to  assume  oper- 
ations along  the  Rock  Island  line.  Should 
additional  time  be  needed,  however,  I 
will  continue  to  support  legislation  to 
guarantee  funds  to  keep  services  going 
along  those  sections  of  track  that  will 
change  ownership  in  the  near  future. 
This  will  assure  shippers  of  continued 
service,  while  also  assuring  that  scarce 
Federal  resources  will  only  be  spent  on 
those  portions  of  the  Rock  Island  system 
that  have  a  future. 

Mr.  President,  revitalizing  the  Mid- 
western grain  transportation  system  will 
be  one  of  the  major  domestic  needs  of 
this  decade.  Congress  must  make  the 
necessary  short-term  commitment  to 
guarantee  that  Rock  Island  service  does 
not  prematurely  stop  until  new  carriers 
are  in  place.  This  action  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation,  and  the  neces- 
sary first  step  in  rebuilding  a  strong 
and  effective  freight  railroad  system. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


THE  CAMPECHE  OIL  SPILL 

*  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 5,  1979,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
held  a  joint  hearing  with  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  oil  spill  from  the  Ixtoc  I  well  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeche  and  the  impUca- 
tions  of  that  spill  on  further  OCS 
development. 

The  committees  heard  testimony  from 
the  Government  agencies  involved  in 
responding  to  the  spill,  officials  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  various  scientists. 
Of  particular  concern  at  those  hearings 
was  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
respond  to  such  a  spill  if  it  should  occur 
in  our  waters,  especially  as  we  move 
toward  accelerated  oil  and  gas  leasing 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  committee  questioned  the  Coast 
Guard  as  to  the  adequacy  of  resources 
to  handle  major  spills  of  this  sort  in 
terms  of  personnel,  funding  and  equips 
ment.  The  funding  for  cleanup  and  con- 
tainment of  oil  spills  comes  from  section 
311k  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

This  fund  is  currently  set  at  $10  mil- 
lion, over  $7.5  million  of  which  was  spent 
on  operations  in  Texas.  Those  expendi- 
tures are  normally  reimbursable  by  the 
discharger.  This  will  not  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  Mexico,  thus  the  Coast  Guard 
has  submitted  a  supplemental  budget 
request  of  $21.3  million  to  the  Congress 
in  order  to  bring  the  311k  fund  up  to  an 
appropriate  level.  Equipment  for  the 
work  appears  to  be  adequate,  at  least  in 
the  Gulf  area. 

This  may  not  be  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  equipment  is  limited  by  the  de- 
ployment time  required  and  by  sea  con- 
ditions. Containment  booms  operating 
on  the  high  seas  are  effective  only  at 
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wave  heights  of  about  5  to  6  feet,  and 
less  in  breaking  wave  conditions.  Hov  - 
ever,  equipment  can  be  deployed  so  as 
to  protect  vulnerable  resources. 

For  example,  booms  were  utilized  to 
protect  entrances  to  lagoons  along  the 
Texas  coast  from  the  Campeche  oil  spill. 
When  deployed  in  quieter,  nearshore 
waters,  the  effectiveness  of  containment 
and  cleanup  equipment  is  increased. 
There  is  no  experience  with  conventional 
containment  and  cleanup  equipment  in 
ice  conditions,  and  much  of  the  conven- 
tional equipment  would  not  be  applicable 
under  ice  conditions. 

There  was  also  concern  about  the  ef- 
fects of  such  spills  on  the  marine  resour- 
ces such  as  our  Nation's  vital  fisheries. 
The  Iatt«r  issue  becomes  significant  in 
Ught  of  the  recent  lease  sales  on  the 
Georges  Bank  off  of  the  coasts  of  New 
England  and  the  potential  for  leasing  in 
the  Beaufort  Sea.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  again  be  joining  forces  with 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  further  investigate  the 
problem  with  a  joint  hearing  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  February  29  of  this  year. 

A  problem  brought  out  in  the  Decem- 
ber hearing  was  the  lack  of  information 
available  to  us  from  the  site  of  the  spill. 
For  a  period  of  about  3  months  there 
was  no  U.S.  presence  at  the  well  itself 
nor  any  ofiQcial  report  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  At  the  hearing  the  State 
Department  was  requested  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  representatives  from  the 
Coast  Guard  and  NOAA  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  the  well.  I  later  sent  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Vance  requesting  that  the  com- 
mittee be  kept  up  to  date  on  all  develop- 
ments with  respect  to  the  oil  spill.  A  re- 
sponse to  that  request  was  received  last 
week  indicating  that  work  to  cap  the  well 
is  underway  with  completion  anticipated 
soon.  The  State  Department  states  fur- 
ther that  unless  the  well  is  plugged  soon, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  oil  slick 
will  impact  U.S.  waters  in  late  February 
or  early  April. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
Coast  Guard  teams,  including  represen- 
tatives of  the  Regional  Response  Team 
and  the  National  Strike  Force  have  just 
returned  from  a  week  long  trip  to  Mexico 
They  visited  the  well  site  and  reported 
that  the  discharge  was  down  to  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  original.  The  accompany- 
ing fire  was  down  from  a  radius  of  20  feet 
to  about  4  feet.  They  further  report  that 
PEMEX  anticipates  a  massive,  two  barge 
effort  at  plugging  the  well  within  2  weeks, 
if  not  delayed  by  inclement  weather 
MeanwhUe,  both  the  Coast  Guard  and 
NOAA  are  preparing  for  the  oU  to  return. 

The  weU  originally  blew  out  on  June  3 
and  has  been  spewing  oU  onto  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  for  almost  9  months,  making 
it  the  largest  oU  spill  in  history.  The  en- 
tire situation  threatens  the  abundant 
fish  and  wUdlife  throughout  the  Gulf 
area,  and  has  been  damaging  the  recrea- 
tional and  fishing  industries,  along  with 
the  associated  businesses. 

The  response  necessitated  by  this  cat- 
astrophic event  required   the   work  of 


several  Federal  agencies,  led  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  operational  activ- 
ities and  NOAA  for  the  scientific  stud- 
ies. Both  agencies  should  be  commended 
for  their  efforts.  Another  step  remains 
to  be  done.  There  must  be  an  assessment 
of  the  damages  from  this  spill.  A  de- 
tailed damage  assessment  program  h£is 
been  prepared  incorporating  the  talents 
of  NOAA,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
various  agencies  from  Texas  and  others. 
That  work  will  be  coordinated  by  NOAA. 
As  a  result  of  our  hearings  in  Decem- 
ber we  are  aware  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  those  groups  to  respond  appropri- 
ately to  the  crisis  within  the  confines  of 
the  fiscal  year  1980  budget.  A  supple- 
mental funding  request  has  been  pre- 
pared to  cover  that  damage  assessment 
work.  I  would  urge  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  OfiBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  expedite  the  supple- 
mental so  that  Congress  can  act  upon  it 
at  the  earUest  time  especially  in  light  of 
the  threat  of  returning  oil. 

The  Commerce  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  with  this  spill  and 
further  implications  of  offshore  produc- 
tion on  fisheries  and  marine  resources.* 


February  26,  1980 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  SUP- 
PORTING  S.    1725 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  several 
national  organizations  have  written  let- 
ters to  the  Senate  indicating  their  sup- 
port of  S.  1725.  This  bill  revises  the  ex- 
isting authority  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  for  the. Community  Services 
Administration  to  conduct  a  low-income 
weatherization  program  and  other  en- 
ergy conservation  services. 

Included  among  the  organizations  that 
have  written  urging  that  the  Senate 
adopt  S.  1725  are:  Common  Cause,  the 
Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America, 
the  National  Community  Action  Agency 
Executive  Directors  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Farmworker  Orga- 
nizations, and  the  National  Congress  for 
Community  Economic  Development. 

In  addition,  the  organizations  that 
presented  testimony  in  support  of  S.  1725 
at  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources'  hearings  on  weatherization 
and  energy  conservation  were: 

The  National  Governors  Association. 

Rural  America. 

The  National  Consiinner  Law  Center. 

The  National  Low-Income  Housing  Coali- 
tion. 

The  Center  ror  Urban  Environmental 
Studies. 

The  AFL-CIO. 

The  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring  these 
letters  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  that  the  letters  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  letters  follow: 

Common   Cattse, 
Washington,  DC,  February  19,  1980. 
Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  is  scheduled  to 
begin  debate  this  week  on  S.  1725.  the  Eco- 


nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1979 
This  measure,  sponsored  by  Senators  Nelson 
Kennedy,  Riegle,  Stafford,  Melcher  Durkln 
and  Sarbanes,  would  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  conservation  and  home  weather- 
ization program  for  low-income  Americans 
Common  Cause  strongly  urges  you  to  sud- 
port  S.  1725.  ^ 

In  the  last  decade,  energy  prices  have  in- 
creased at  a  rate  far  greater  than  inflation 
From  1972  to  1979,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex rose  76  percent,  whUe  electricity  costs 
Increased  92  percent,  natural  gas  prices  rose 
155  percent,  and  fuel  oil  costs  soared  by  293 
percent.  These  Increases  In  home  heating 
and  cooling  costs  have  had  a  particularly 
damaging  effect  on  low-lnccme  Americans 
While  the  average  household  spent  approxi- 
mately 4.7  percent  of  its  1978  annual  income 
on  energy  for  household  purposes,  the  aver- 
age low-income  household  spent  over  18  per- 
cent of  its  income  on  energy,  with  even 
higher  percentages  In  particular  regions  of 
the  country. 

In  response  to  these  escalating  prices  the 
Congress  last  year  enacted  a  one-time  $1 2 
billion  emergency  assistance  program  to  help 
low-income  families  pay  sharply  increased 
energy  bills.  To  avoid  a  never-ending  series 
of  annual  and  ever-increasing  energy  assist- 
ance programs,  however,  Common  Cause  be- 
lieves that  the  federal  government  must  pro- 
vide a  permanent  solution  to  the  pressing 
need  for  comprehensive  energy  conservation 
for  low-income  Americans. 

Increased  weatherization  of  low-income 
houses  Is  the  critical  component  of  a  perma- 
nent solution.  Surveys  conducted  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration  reveal 
that  almost  half  of  the  homes  occupied  by 
low-income  households  have  no  insulation 
and  most  have  no  storm  doors  or  windows. 
A  comprehensive,  effective  federal  program 
Is  needed  to  weatherlze  these  homes,  thereby 
reducing  the  energy  consumption  and  costs 
for  low-income  households  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  conserving  our  nation's  scarce  en- 
ergy resources. 

Common  Cause  believes  that  S.  1725  repre- 
sents an  Important  step  in  the  development 
of  a  significant  low-income  weatherization 
program.  The  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  $2.2  billion  over  three  fiscal  years.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  funds  would  go  to  the 
states,  which  in  turn  would  allocate 
money  to  community-based  organizations. 
The  overall  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  would  be  given  to  the 
Community  Services  Administration— the 
federal  agency  which  has  both  an  on-going 
relationship  with  community  action  agen- 
cies and  other  local  groups  and  a  demon- 
strated record  of  success  In  weatherization 
efforts. 

Common  Cause  believes  that  conservation 
can  be  this  nation's  most  valuable  energy 
resource  if  fully  developed.  We  also  believe 
that  the  federal  government  must  make  a 
special  commitment  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  low-Income  citizens.  We  urge  you  to 
support  S.  1725. 
Sincerely, 

DAvro  Cohen, 

President. 

consttmer  energy 
Council  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  11,  1980. 
Ro     S.     1725.     the     Economic     Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1979. 
Dear     Senator:     The    Consumer    Energy 
Council  of  America,  a  broad-based  coalition 
of  consumer,  labor,  farm,  public  power,  rural 
electric  cooperative,  senior  citizen,  and  ur- 
ban organizations,  urges  you  to  support  S. 
1725.    the    Economic    Opportunity    Amend- 
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ments  of  1979.  when  it  reaches  the  Senate 
floor  next  week.  This  legislation,  establishing 
a  low  income  weatherization  program,  will 
provide  much-needed  relief  to  mlUlons  of 
low  income  energy  consumers. 

The  burden  of  runaway  energy  price  in- 
creases bears  heavily  on  all  Americans,  but 
the  weight  that  low  Income  consumers  must 
shoulder  is  particularly  acute,  as  it  fre- 
quently results  in  the  tragic  choice  between 
heating  and  eating.  Low  income  families 
spend  on  the  average  one-third  of  their  In- 
comes on  energy,  and  in  some  regions,  energy 
costs  eat  up  more  than  one-half  of  their 
incomes. 

Tho  huge  bite  that  energy  costs  have  taken 
out  of  the  low  income  family's  budget  has 
forced  low  income  consumers  already  to  cut 
back  on  consumption  as  much  as  they  can. 
Generally,  the  poor  quality  of  low  income 
precludes  further  conservation:  low  income 
residences  tend  to  be  older.  In  poorer  repair, 
and  less  Insulated  than  housing  occupied  by 
higher  income  individuals. 

Further  investment  Is  needed  If  low  in- 
come consumers  are  to  achieve  additional 
energy  conservation.  Widespread  weatheri- 
zation of  poorly-insulated  low  Income  hous- 
ing would  both  provide  low  income  energy 
consumers  with  relief  from  unaffordable  en- 
ergy costs  and  significantly  reduce  the  na- 
tion's energy  consumption,  thus  reducing 
the  dependence  on  foreign  oil  producers 
which  threatens  our  national  security. 

S.  1725  addresses  the  problem  of  energy 
and  the  poor  in  a  rational  and  responsible 
fashion.  The  expansion  of  the  existing  low 
Income  weatherization  aid  program  is  vital 
to  relieving  the  poor  of  their  exorbitant  en- 
ergy' burden.  With  adequately  weatherlzed 
homes,  the  need  for  emergency  low  Income 
energy  assistance  may  be  diminished,  as  in- 
creased energy  efficiency  will  reduce  energy 
costs.  Without  such  a  weatherization  pro- 
gram, low  income  Americans  will  remain  in 
dire  straits  year  after  year,  forced  to  make 
the  tragic  choice  between  food  and  heat. 

Tho  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America 
urges  you  to  support  S.  1725  when  it  comes 
before  the  Senate  next  week. 
Sincerely, 

Ellen  Herman, 
Executive  Director. 


National  Commtjnitt  Action 
Agency,  Executive  Directors 

Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8, 1980. 

Dear  Senator:  The  National  Community 
Action  Agency  Executive  Directors  Associa- 
tion Is  the  professional  membership  associa- 
tion for  the  nearly  one  thousand  community 
action  agencies  In  this  Country.  It  Is  our 
strong  and  concerted  opinion  that  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  1725.  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1979,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Nelson,  should  be  passed.  We  encourage  your 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  this  bill, 
which  clarifies  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration  to 
operate  energy  conservation  programs,  unifies 
weatherization,  energy  education  and  out- 
reach, crisis  intervention,  and  research  de- 
signed to  enable  poor  families  to  move  to- 
ward energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  correct  the  pro- 
gram deficiencies  we  are  currently  experienc- 
ing with  the  DOE  weatherization  program, 
particularly  with  regard  to  obtaining  labor 
when  CETA  crews  are  not  available.  The 
language  of  the  bill  has  th3  support  of  the 
labor  movement,  the  National  Governors  A«- 
socutlon,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 


S.  1725  also  corrects  a  major  inequity  in 
current  program  authority,  by  providing  for 
direct  funding  of  Indian  and  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  groups. 

The  extensive  provisions  of  S.  1725  give 
Congress  a  much  greater  voice  In  design  of 
the  weatherization  program  than  has  here- 
tofore been  the  case;  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  have  had  considerable  dlscxission 
ovsr  the  program  design  in  this  blU  and  sup- 
port It. 

Thank  you  for  yova  support. 
Sincerely, 

Dolores  Da  Lomba. 


National  Association  op 
Farmworker  Organizations, 
Washinnton  D.C..  February  11, 1980. 
Senator  Dale  Bttmpers, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Farmworker  Organizations 
(NAFO),  representing  over  100  farmworker 
organizations  in  forty-five  states,  supports 
S.  1725,  the  Econcmlc  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1979  introduced  by  Senator  Nel?on. 
We  strongly  encourage  your  support  when 
this  measure  reaches  the  senate  fioor  early 
next  week. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  farmworker  pro- 
grams have  efficiently  and  effectively  op- 
erated weatherizatior  programs.  However, 
since  DOE  has  been  charged  with  exclusive 
ojjeration  of  the  Icw-lncome  program,  farm- 
worker organizations  have  been  excluded 
from  participating.  Several  discrimination 
complaints  have  been  lodged  already  against 
DOE  by  farmworker  organizations  nation- 
wide. This  is  resulting  in  the  inaccessibility 
of  these  services  to  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  amounts  to  a  tremendous 
waste  of  government  Investment  in  the?e 
organizations'  preparation  and  experience  in 
providing  these  services  In  the  past. 

We  Join  the  labor  movement,  Community 
Action  Agencies,  and  other  state  and  local 
associations  in  urging  your  support  for  this 
bill. 

Sincerely, 

F.  Thomas  Jones, 
National  Representative. 


National  Congress 

FCR  Community 
Economic  Development, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  19,  1980. 
Hon.  Henry  Jackson, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  The  National  Con- 
gress for  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment, (NCCED)  a  membership  association 
for  Community  Development  Corporations 
(ODCs)  would  like  to  inform  you  of  our  sup- 
port for  S.  1725.  the  Comprehensive  Energy 
Conrervation  Services  as  Title  XT  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The 
NCCED  Board  cf  Directors  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  support  for  S.  1725  at  the  NCCED 
Mid-Year  Meeting  in  Boston.  MA  on  Novem- 
ber 14th. 

We  have  Fcveral  major  reasons  for  sup- 
porting S.  1725.  First.  S.  1725  will  create  a 
comprehensive  energy  delivery  and  develop- 
ment system  for  low-income  individuals  and 
organizations.  Currently,  the  weatheriza- 
tion programs  do  not  emphasize  the  need  to 
tie  weatherization  into  both  conservation 
and  the  development  of  renewable  energy 
sources,  such  as  solar,  which  will  reduce  the 
energy  dependency  of  low-income  individuals 
in  the  long  run.  Secondly,  S.  1725  will  trans- 
fer weatherization  programs  from  the  De- 


partment of  Energy  to  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration.  When  CSA  bad  the 
weatherization  program  In  FY  1974.  1975.  and 
1976  they  weatherlzed  372.911  homes.  In  a 
similar  time  period  (FY  1977.  1978,  and  1979) 
and  with  more  money,  DOE  only  weather- 
lzed 185,255  housing  units.  Last  October,  DOE 
had  over  $240  mUllon  In  unexpended  weath- 
erization funds.  Congress  surely  did  not 
Intend  to  have  weatherization  monies  col- 
lecting dust,  while  low-Income  people  were 
faced  with  prohlbiUve  energy  bUls. 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consider  ova 
comments   in   the   deliberation   of    S.    1725. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Zdenek. 
Acting  President.^ 


MARYLAND  DAR  CELEBRATES 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maryland  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  will  celebrate 
its  75th  anniversary  the  weekend  of 
March  13  in  Baltimore.  Formed  just  10 
years  after  the  national  DAR,  the  State 
society  has  shown  a  continuing  dedica- 
tion to  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  or- 
ganization's triennial  nationwide  themes. 
"A  Tapestry  of  Service"  is  the  current 
theme,  as  the  national  unity  of  the  DAR 
is  symbolized  by  the  many  threads  of  a 
tapestry  woven  together  to  make  a  com- 
plete picture. 

The  Maryland  Society  of  the  DAR  is 
a  most  significant  thread  in  that  picture. 
Over  3,100  members  in  the  State's  53 
chapters  are  active  in  both  community 
and  national  DAR  programs.  The  Mary- 
land society's  projects  have  included 
placing  historical  markers  around  the 
State  at  important  but  sometimes  for- 
gotten sites.  For  example,  on  Independ- 
ence Day.  1978.  the  State  DAR  marked 
the  grave  of  Thomas  Stone,  one  of  the 
four  Maryland  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Origintil  markings  on 
his  grave,  located  on  the  family  estate 
in  Habre-de-Venture  in  Charles  County, 
had  washed  away.  DAR  contributions 
completely  financed  the  new  landmark. 

History  and  preservation  are  watch- 
words for  the  DAR.  The  Maryland  so- 
ciety recently  contributed  $10,000  to  re- 
store and  furnish,  with  original  antique 
pieces,  a  pre-Revolutionary  house  on 
Fells  Point  in  Baltimore.  Here  In  Wash- 
ington, the  State  society  decorated  the 
Maryland  room  In  the  DAR  museum  in 
the  period  of  1830  and  before.  The  fur- 
nishings are  authentic  and  certified — 
even  the  wallpaper  dates  back  to  the 
early  19th  century.  In  addition,  the  State 
society  purchased  the  signatures  of  Stone 
and  the  three  other  Marylanders  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUtcm,  Thomas 
Paca,  and  Samuel  Chase.  Those  original 
signatures  are  now  on  display  in  the 
Americana  room  of  the  DAR  national 
headquarters  here. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  commitment 
of  the  Maryland  DAR  is  to  education. 
The  State  society  makes  frequent  con- 
tributions to  the  two  naticHial  DAR- 
owned  schools  in  Tamassee,  S.C,  and 
Grant,  Ala.  Last  year.  12-year-old  Beth 
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Harris,  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  E. 
Donald  Dietrich,  the  Maryland  DAR 
State  Regent,  and  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, was  killed  in  an  accident.  In  her 
honor,  the  Maryland  society  established 
the  Beth  Harris  Memorial  Musical 
Scholarships.  Contributions  have 
mounted  to  $3,500.  which  will  provide 
private  musical  instruction  for  two 
Tamassee  students  beginning  in  the  fall. 
I  congratulate  the  Maryland  society, 
which,  for  75  years,  has  exemplified  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  an  organiza- 
tion with  a  tapestry  of  service  that 
weaves  its  way  throughout  our  land.  Per- 
haps the  original  act  of  incorporation, 
from  December  2.  1895,  states  the  DAR's 
purpose  the  best,  and  reminds  us  of  some 
objectives  we  all  share  as  Americans: 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  spirit  of  the 
men  and  women  who  achieved  American  In- 
dependence: by  the  acquisition  and  protec- 
tion of  historical  spots  and  the  erection  of 
monuments:  by  the  encouragement  of  his- 
torical research  In  relation  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  publication  of  Its  re- 
sults; by  the  preservation  of  documents  and 
relics,  and  of  the  records  of  the  Individual 
services  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  pat- 
riots; and  by  the  promotion  of  celebrations 
of  all  patriotic  anniversaries; 

To  carry  out  the  Injunction  of  Washing- 
ton In  his  farewell  address  to  the  American 
people,  "to  promote,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  Institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,''  thus  developing  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  and  affording  to 
young  and  old  such  advantages  as  shall  de- 
velop In  them  the  largest  capacity  for  per- 
forming the  duties  of  American  Citizens; 

To  cherish,  maintain  and  extend  the  In- 
stitutions of  American  freedom,  to  foster 
true  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  to 
aid  In  securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty •• 
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lieve  provides  the  structure  and  incentive 
to  address  national  water  needs  accord- 
ing to  their  priorities.  The  CEQ  report's 
emphasis  on  water  supply  and  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  urbanization  and 
development  supports  our  unrevokable 
conclusion  that  it  is  time  for  our  Na- 
tion's water  pohcy  to  catch  up  with  our 
Nation's  needs.* 


THE  CEQ  ANNUAL  REPORT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  In  calling  attention  to  the 
conclusions  about  our  Nation's  water 
resources  drawn  by  the  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  in  its  annual  re- 
port to  Congress. 

The  report  singled  out  inadequate  sur- 
face water  supply  overdraft  of  ground- 
water, pollution  of  surface  and  ground- 
water, flooding,  and  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation as  the  most  serious  water  re- 
source problems.  Yet,  in  our  current  ar- 
rangement for  authorizing  water  proj- 
ects, it  is  a  matter  of  chance  if  these 
needs  receive  the  Federal  funding  com- 
mensurate with  their  seriousness.  We 
have  no  method  for  setting  national  pri- 
orities. Furthermore,  most  of  these  prob- 
lems are  regional  and  intimately  related 
with  one  another.  It  follows  that  for 
those  problems  within  the  boimds  of  a 
single  State,  a  State  should  plan  its  own 
strategy  and  set  its  own  priorities. 

In  both  S.  1241  and  amendment  No. 
1660  to  S.  703,  Senator  Domenici  and  I 
propose  a  block  allocation  system  of  au- 
thorizing water  projects  which  we  be- 


CELEBRATING  THE  INDEPENDENCE 
OP  LITHUANIA 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  sustaining 
their  hope  for  self-determination,  Lith- 
uanians throughout  the  world  continue 
to  mark  the  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence from  czarist  Russia  each  year, 
on  February  16. 

That  independence  was  shortlived, 
lasting  from  1920,  when  the  U.S.S.R.  rec- 
ognized the  Baltic  States  as  independent 
nations,  to  June  1940,  when  these  same 
nations  were  conquered  by  the  Soviet 
Army.  Thus,  the  freedom  born  following 
World  War  I  was  brutally  shattered.  For 
those  too  young  to  remember  the  actual 
events,  the  recent  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan offers  a  realistic  parallel  to  what 
happened  then  and  a  reminder  of  the 
consistency  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Seized  by  the  tremors  of  the  emerg- 
ing Second  World  War.  political  leaders 
in  1940  failed  to  realize  the  extent  of 
Soviet  aggression  in  the  Baltic  States, 
just  as  they  had  failed  to  perceive  the 
degree  of  Nazi  threat  in  Czechoslovakia 
in  1938. 

The  continuing  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviets  Is  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  which  they  signed 
in  1975,  calling  for  "respect  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating states."  Ruthless  attempts  at 
the  Russification  of  Lithuania  persist, 
obhvious  to  the  historic  facts  that  point 
to  the  failure  of  such  efforts  by  Peter 
the  Great  toward  other  ethnic  entities 
within  18th  century  Russia. 

Lack  of  a  vigorous  response  to  these 
continuing  violations  has  resulted  in 
the  escalation  of  audacity  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
recent  exile  of  Professor  Sakharov  and 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Whether 
the  victims  of  Soviet  aggression  and 
persecution  are  Individuals  or  an  entire 
nation  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
an  important  principle  has  been 
mocked  and  trampled. 

Professor  Sakharov  belongs  to  a 
brotherhood  of  men  whose  names  have 
become  synonymous  with  courage,  men 
who  tenaciously  cling  to  their  hope  for 
freedom  and  justice  and  refuse  to  give 
up  their  struggle  against  powerful  op- 
pressors. The  celebration  of  Lithuanian 
independence  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  being  made  of  two 
names:  Viktoras  Petkus,  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  cause  of  self- 
determination  of  his  country,  and  Balys 
Gajauskas  who  has  already  spent  25 
years  in  prison.  These  men  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  group  that  numbers 
scores  of  others  like  them. 


The  recent  action  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  who  has  just  can- 
celed all  workshops,  seminars  and  sym- 
posia with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  at  least 
6  months,  as  a  protest  against  the  forced 
exile  of  Professor  Sakharov,  is  a  long 
overdue  move,  but  one  that  should 
nevertheless  be  applauded  in  light  of 
the  lack  of  progress  that  is  seemingly 
being  achieved,  in  regards  to  human 
rights,  at  the  Scientific  Forum  now 
under  way  in  Hamburg,  Germany.* 


RAILROAD  POLICY  ACT  OP  1979 
•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  weeks  the  Senate  wiU  consider 
S.  1946,  the  Railroad  Policy  Act  of  1979. 
This  legislation  represents  a  solid  ef- 
fort to  come  to  grips  with  the  continued 
deterioration  of  this  country's  freight 
railroad  system.  Many  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  directed  at  providing  the 
rail  industry  with  sufficient  economic 
freedom  in  order  that  they  may  ade- 
quately compete  with  other  transporta- 
tion modes  and  among  themselves,  while 
establishing  a  strong  degree  of  protec- 
tion for  captive  shippers. 

The  revitalization  and  restructuring 
of  the  railroad  industry  is  key  to  our 
Nation's  future  energy  security.  The  rails 
are  three  to  four  times  more  energy 
efficient  than  trucks.  Although  railroads 
transport  more  than  34  percent  of  the 
Nation's  intercity  freight,  they  consume 
only  3.6  percent  of  the  fuel  consumed  in 
all  intercity  freight  movements. 

More  importantly,  railroads  transport 
the  majority  of  all  coal  moved  in  this 
country.  The  administration  has  made  a 
major  commitment  to  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  coal,  which  I  support.  Increased 
coal  utilization  is  a  critical  step  toward 
reducing  our  tremendous  dependence  on 
OPEC  oil.  Without  a  viable  rail  net- 
work, however,  our  country's  energy 
future  Is  jeopardized. 

Recent  increases  in  coal  transporta- 
tion rates  have  generated  a  degree  of 
controversy  as  to  whether  such  rate  in- 
creases are  inhibiting  our  ability  to  rely 
on  coal  as  a  major  energy  source.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  debate,  an  amendment  may 
be  proposed  to  the  Railroad  Pohcy  Act 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing a  cap  on  such  rates. 

Unfortunately,  the  establishment  of 
such  a  cap  may  well  have  the  opposite 
effect  desired  by  its  sponsors  by  further 
slowing  coal  utilization  and  creating  the 
need  for  additional  Federal  subsidies  for 
the  rail  industry. 

Coal  has  become,  in  a  very  short  time, 
a  major  commodity  hauled  by  several 
railroads.  The  initial  movements  of  coal 
began  as  an  effort  to  utilize  unused  rail 
capacity  hi  moving  western  coal  to  the 
lake  states  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 
The  OPEC  oil  embargo,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  environmental  standards 
making  low-sulfur,  western  coal  more 
desirable,  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
demand  for  Powder  River  Bsisin  low- 
sulfur  coal  in  a  period  less  than  10  years. 
This  tremendous  increase  in  coal  ton- 
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nage  has  required  equally  tremendous 
capital  investments  in  the  rail  industry 
to  develop  and  maintain  a  rail  system 
capable  of  moving  this  commodity. 
Prior  to  this  demand  many  of  the  coal 
hauling  railroads  were  primarily 
granger  railroads — hauling  agricultural 
commodities  on  light  density  track. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed 
amendment  as  well  as  the  utilities  who 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  recent  coal 
rate  increases.  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  fact  that  their  amendment 
will  not  have  the  effect  they  desire.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  this  amendment 
will  further  hamper  our  country's  ability 
to  utilize  coal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  testimony  on 
this  subject  given  by  Mr.  William  John- 
ston, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Statement  of  William  B.  Johnston 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today  to  discuss  railroad  regulatory  policy 
as  It  applies  to  ratemaking.  Your  actions  in 
this  area  will  have  important  implications 
for  our  long-term  inflation  prospects,  the  en- 
ergy situation  and  the  health  of  our  rail 
industry.  You  have  specifically  asked  us  to 
comment  on  the  Long  amendment. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  railroad 
transportation  system  is  essential  to  this 
country's  continued  move  toward  a  rational 
energy  policy  which  would  free  us  from  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources.  The  rail- 
roads serve  this  goal  in  two  ways — they  pro- 
vide transportation  that  is  three  to  four 
times  more  energy  efBcient  than  the  trucks 
against  which  they  compete,  and  they  are  a 
major  method  of  bringing  coal  to  the  utilities 
that  produce  electricity  for  American  house- 
holds and  Industry.  Unless  the  rail  system  is 
built  up  to  the  levels  needed  for  reliable 
heavy-duty  hauling,  and  then  maintained 
in  good  repair,  we  will  all  pay  more,  not  only 
for  our  energy  but  also  for  other  consumer 
goods.  The  railroads  are  a  critical  link  in  the 
President's  plan  to  convert  utilities  to  coal 
use  nationally,  and  they  must  be  financially 
self-sufficient  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bility. 

At  present,  the  Industry  does  not  earn 
enough  revenue  even  to  maintain  the  system. 
Last  year  the  railroads  in  the  aggregate 
earned  only  a  2.5  percent  rate  of  return  on 
Investment  and  the  roads  In  bankruptcy  or 
generally  regarded  as  "marginal"  outnum- 
bered those  earning  an  adequate  rate  of  re- 
turn. This  2.5  percent  rate  of  return  can  be 
compared  with  the  average  for  all  manufac- 
turing Industries  of  10.6  percent  and  the  aver- 
age for  electric  and  gas  utilities,  which  in 
1978  was  more  than  11  percent. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  have 
been  working  on  reform  of  railroad  regula- 
tion for  many  years.  In  this  process,  we  have 
both  been  giving  attention  to  the  need  for 
sufficient  rate  protection  for  shippers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
legitimate  revenue  needs  of  the  rail  Indus- 
try. Shippers  of  all  commodities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  the  railroads  long  term  decline  in 
financial  health.  The  purpose  of  the  regula- 
tory reform  effort  is  to  get  away  from  un- 
necessary regulations,  to  eliminate  extra  lay- 
ers of   authority,   and   return   declBions   as 


much  as  possible  to  the  private  market- 
place. Any  legislation  should  not  prevent 
the  railroads  from  adjusting  rates  and  serv- 
ice to  the  demands  of  their  shippers.  Rail- 
roads require  flexibility  In  pricing,  as  do  all 
competitive  firms.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation continues  to  believe  that  It  Is  In- 
apropriate  to  use  revenue-to-cost  ratios  as 
a  final  test  of  the  reasonableness  of  rail 
rates.  Such  ratios  can  be  used  to  provide 
threshold  tests  of  whether  rates  are  com- 
pensatory. Beyond  that  they  are  but  one  of  a 
number  of  measures  of  the  level  a  particular 
rate  should  be. 

To  put  the  Department's  position  In  per- 
spective, I  want  to  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  economics  of  railroad  ratemaking  and 
railroad  coal  rates  In  particular.  No  matter 
how  rates  are  set,  they  must,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, cover  all  of  a  railroad's  costs  Including 
a  fair  rate  of  return.  If  railroads  do  not  earn 
enough  to  maintain  their  operations,  either 
service  will  deteriorate  and  ultimately  cease, 
or  the  government  will  be  asked  to  make  up 
the  deficit  through  subsidies.  Such  subsidies 
represent  a  cost  to  society  Just  as  much  as 
higher  rates.  In  fact,  administering  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  program  is  almost  certain  to 
be  less  efficient  and  more  costly  than  per- 
mitting the  railroads  to  earn  the  necessary 
revenue  directly  frc«n  the  shippers  using  rail 
service.  The  ratemaking  framework  which 
the  Congress  establishes,  therefore,  will  de- 
termine not  only  whether  the  railroads  can 
earn  enough  to  survive  as  private  sector  en- 
tities, but  also  whether  shippers  will  be  able 
to  obtain  reliable,  efficient  rail  transporta- 
tion service. 

A  number  of  rate  structures  have  been  sug- 
gested to  produce  an  adequate  overall  level 
of  revenues  for  the  railroads.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  supports  a  system  of 
railroad  ratemaking  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  variety  of  shippers, 
which  we  term  "limited  demand-responsive 
pricing."  That  Is  the  pricing  framework  we 
see  in  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  the 
framework  that  permits  the  fullest  and  most 
efficient  use  of  the  rail  system. 

Under  this  ratemaking  framework,  rates  on 
all  traffic  should  cover  at  least  variable  or 
incremental  cost.  Beyond  that  rates  should 
be  set  so  as  to  recover  as  much  fixed  or 
nontraceable  costs  as  market  conditions  per- 
mit, up  to  limits  which  are  determined  by 
the  ICC  to  be  reasonable  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  and  In  light  of  overall  carrier  revenue 
needs.  Because  oi  differing  competitive  con- 
ditions, some  traffic  is  able  to  recover  more 
of  those  costs  than  other  traffic.  Generally, 
shippers  for  whom  alternative  transporta- 
tion or  markets  are  easily  available  will  not 
pay  a  large  share  of  non-traceable  costs,  and 
the  rest  must  be  recovered  from  the  remain- 
ing traffic. 

Setting  all  rates  equal  to  fully  allocated 
cost  has  often  been  suggested  as  an  alter- 
native to  demand-responsive  pricing.  In  this 
ratemaking  system,  each  shipper  pays  the 
variable  cost  of  service  plus  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  remaining  costs.  In  theory,  such  a  rate 
structure  assures  that  all  costs  are  covered. 
But  It  also  causes  many  shippers  operating 
In  a  highly  competitive  transportation  mar- 
ket to  divert  their  traffic  to  other  modes  be- 
cause each  shipper  must  either  make  the 
same  contribution  to  nontriu:eable  cost  per 
unit  of  service  as  every  other  or  not  ship  by 
rail. 

The  overhead  costs  of  the  rail  system  do 
not  decline  significantly  when  traffic  Is 
diverted.  As  a  result,  this  diversion  raises  the 
cost  of  providing  service  to  the  remaining 
shippers.  The  evidence  suggests  that  many 
shippers  who  have  access  to  alternative  trans- 
portation services,  If  asked  to  pay  rates  based 


on  fully  allocated  cost,  will  stop  shipping  by 
raU.  Commodities  such  as  sand,  aggregate, 
manufactured  products,  wood  chips  and 
pulp,  some  grain  products  and  lumber  will, 
we  believe,  be  diverted  to  other  modes  of 
transportation  or  cease  to  move  altogether. 
W©  would  see  more  traffic  on  our  already 
strained  highways  and  waterways,  with  a 
consequent  Increase  in  capital  and  mainte- 
nance costs  for  these  systems  and  a  loss  In 
the  contribution  of  such  traffic  to  covering 
overall  railroad  costs.  Fuel  consumption 
would  be  likely  to  rise  as  well  as  rail  rates 
on  remaining  rail  traffic. 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  let  us  assume  that 
a  railroad  ships  only  two  conunodltles.  for 
example,  grain  and  coal.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  variable  cost  of  shipping  the  two  com- 
modities is  $100  for  each.  These  two  commod- 
ities must  also  cover  all  of  the  railroad's 
overhead,  which,  let  us  assume,  totals  »100. 
Overall,  then,  the  railroad  must  have  $300  of 
Income  to  sustain  Itself.  Ideally,  both  coal 
and  grain  would  pay  $150  for  rail  service.  Let 
us  assume,  however,  that,  because  of  com- 
petitive circumstances,  grain  wUl  shift  to  a 
truck-barge  route  If  Its  rate  goes  above  $140. 
If  this  happened,  coal  would  have  to  be 
charged  $200  to  sustain  the  railroad,  since 
It  would  have  to  bear  the  overhead  costs  not 
borne  by  grain.  To  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. It  Is  necessary  for  the  rallrocul  to 
price  grain  at  $140  and  coal  at  $160. 

In  this  case,  which  Is  reflected  In  the  real 
world  every  day  In  hundreds  of  rail  pricing 
situations,  the  railroad  has  more  revenue, 
and  both  shippers  have  lower  rates  than 
would  prevail  If  a  fully  allocated  cost  system 
were  used.  Everyone  benefits  because  de- 
mand-responsive pricing  results  in  a  more 
Intensive  and  efficient  use  of  the  raU  system. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
permitted  demand-responsive  pricing  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  Department  of  "lYanspor- 
tatlon  and  many  shippers  have  also  recog- 
nized that  such  a  ratemaking  standard  is 
necessary  and  to  some  extent  desirable. 

In  a  time  In  which  we  are  pursuing  a 
national  policy  of  converting  to  coal,  the 
limits  to  be  Imposed  on  demand-responsive 
rail  pricing,  particularly  for  coal,  are  criti- 
cally Important.  While  coal  rates  are  not  at 
the  high  end  of  the  spectrum  In  terms  of 
rate-to-varlable  cost  ratios,  the  ICC  has  re- 
cently approved  a  number  of  coal  rates  that 
are^somewhat  above  the  fully  allocated  cost 
level,  on  the  principle  we  have  Just  reviewed 
that  not  all  rates  can  be  set  at  fully  allocated 
costs  If  the  railroads  are  to  be  efficiently 
used  and  adequately  compensated.  The  Com- 
mission has  said  that,  on  average,  all  com- 
modity movements  should  yield  approxi- 
mately 150  percent  of  variable  costs  to  cover 
fully  aUocated  costs,  Including  a  reasonable 
return  on  Investment.  In  recent  decisions, 
the  Commission  has  followed  a  general  policy 
of  limiting  coal  rates  to  7  percent  above  the 
fully  allocated  cost,  level.  As  the  attached 
table  shows,  several  coal  rates  the  ICC  has 
recently  approved  show  rate-to-varlable  cost 
ratios  that  are  generaUy  close  to  ISO  percent. 
(These  ratios  Incorporate  adjustments  to  sys- 
tem average  costs  to  reflect  actual  movement 
costs.)  We  do  not  think  the  rates  shown 
are  exorbitant.  I  should  note  that  DOT  has 
never  urged  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  set  high  rates  on  cocU  movements. 
Instead,  we  have  urged  the  Commission  In 
coal  rate  Investigations  to  consider  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  In  each  case  and~tb 
balance  the  railroad's  need  to  cover  costs 
against  both  the  shipper's  Interests  and  the 
general  competitive  conditions  faced  by  ship- 
pers and  railroads. 
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ICC  COAL  RATE  DECISIONS 


Ratio  of  rate 
to  ICC  esti- 
mate of  variable 
cost  at  revenue 
Decision  Rate  need  level 

date  per  ton  (percent) 

Incentive  rate  on  coal— Cordero,  Wyo.,  to  Smithers  Lake,  Tex.  (Houston  Power  ft    Nov.  28, 1977  J15.60  146 

Light). 

Incentive  rate  on  coal— Hayden,  Colo.,  to  Kinp  Mill,  Tex.  (Celanese) .              Nov     7  1978  10  56  isi 

Annual  volume  rates  on  coal- Wyominj  to  Flint  Creek,  Ark.  (SWEPCO) May  2l' 1979  10  24  14? 

City  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  V.  Burlington,  Northern,  Inc.,  etal.  ("San  Antonio  ill").  June    l'l979  n' 23  141 

United  Tram  rates  on  coal— Burlintton  Northern,  Inc... Julv   is' 197<»  i?o 

To  Council  Bluffs ' ---•>  •»".!«» jn 

To  Sergeant  Bluffs gS 

Bilumlnobs  coal,  Hiawatha,  Utah,  to  Moapa,  Nev July  ii  1979  7' 91  nn 

Incentive  rates  on  coal— Axial,  Colo.,  to  Coleto  Creek,  Tex.  (Central  Power  &  Light)!  Jan.   15]  1980  2o!  85  140 

H  '^?>^°P°^1.^°^  amendment  has  been      1946.    the   major   aviation   bills  of   the 

rjrm'tarforcoar=vr^"U^  [ne?o?rr;?'%^?H''^T%^^^°^".*^°"^^^- 

ten.  It  would  also  apply  to  all  other  com-  '"f  ^°  creation  of  the  International  De- 

modities.  Such  an  amendment  would  con-  velopment  Association,  to  his  active  sup- 

cern    us  for  several   reasons,   most   impor-  P°^^  ^°^  the  United  Nations,  the  Marshall 

tantiy  because  It  would  interfere  with  the  Plan,  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions,  and 

modest  amount  of  rate  freedom  allowed  by  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement. 

^'}^'       ,  Mike  served  his  State  and  nation  with 

we  are  also  concerned  that  a  "presump-  courage  and  devotion.   He  would   fight 

'X  ^^  ^mTrffrr 'e'nSgTn^^o  t'^I  j!^^"  ^^  *^"^^*  ^"^.^  ^^--^^^d  it.  but 

tracts,  as  S.  1946  Is  Intend^  to  permit  Con-  ^t  ""^  ^^^^^^  gracious  and   forgiving 

tracts  offer  a  real  opportunity  to  make  rail-  alterward. 

road  service  as  reliable  and  responsible  as  I  first  knew  Senator  Monroney  as  a 

is  required  by  the  utilities  and  other  ship-  friend  and  supporter  of  my  father  during 

n«J^.^.^,H  ''?P*°'*  0°  railroad  shipments.  A  the  campaign  of  1952.  Mike  campaigned 

^e  u  a  lo^^rXnn  -^>,*''^  ^^*°'  '.*'*  '"-  enthusiasticaUy  for  my  father  again  in 

T.^.l  Kr^m^pVve'cirifn^rhtVr'o^  ''''^  T>f  H^  ''''  ^^  '''""  ^"^  ^°  P^^' 

difBcuit  to  obtain  a  rate  incre^e-^veL  If  ^"^'^^  ^^^  Democrats  to  nominate  him 

one  of  the  carriers  is  faUing  to  cover  Its  °^^^  more.  Their  friendship  continued 

variable  costs.  through  the  years.  I  remember  Mike  best 

Most  fundamentally,  the  proposed  "cap"  ^^  ^  "happy  warrior"  of  the  campaigns 

would  ultimately  harm  our  ability  to  meet  ^^'^  *  ^^^  friend  in  private  life. 

dPt''.Hn~f7  "^^^  because  it  would  lead  to  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 

aabie  «*i  fe,^ce'tr«-  ^.ff*f*  ^"^  ""■  °"  ^^^  Monroney  from  the  New  York 

c^llrom  m!rtruuiitrwh"r    ifcan S^  ^^'"f  ''  T'^'T''  '^  '^  ^^^"'^^  ^'  "^^ 

nt  the  consumer.  The  health  of  the^iS^  ^°'''^  '"  '^^  ^^''°"°- 

.s  inextricably  linked  to  our  ability  to  utU-  "^^  article  follows: 

'if,vf°''w'°  "^"^  °^^  domestic  energy  needs  IProm  the  New  York  Times.  F^b.  14,  1980] 

fowe^"t0    ChL?'nn*'*'    ^^°^"^     '^°*     ''^     *'-        *•     S.    MiKE    MONRONET     DEAD    AT    77;     SPEAR- 

r°orlJl°  tra'^1^rt"Te^o""^'=i  ^.'irevr'thl  ""'•^°  ^""""^  "  "°'''="^" 

Long   amendment   provides   an   appropriate  ^^'  '^'^°'''  «"^^'> 

solution  to  the  problem.  Washington,    February    13.— A.    S.    Mike 

In  summary,   the   Department  of  Tr  Monroney.    a    former    Democratic    Senator 

portation  opposes  any  further  ftmi.nrt,v^=2!'  ^'■°™  Ol^lahoma  who  spearheaded  Ctongres- 

to  S.  1946  that  narrow  the  rwRe  of  nHrrn  "''^''^   '^^°''^-  *'*''''  «"•>'  *^'^  morning  in 

options    and    prevent    rates    thit    =,^1;?^  nearby  Rockvllle.  Md,  after  a  long  Illness.  He 

transportation    market,    thus    re^ucS    ef'  ^^^  "  ^^^^  °'«»- 

ncient  use  of  the  rail  system  and  Imnairfnc  '*'•  Monroney,  a  onetime  newspaperman 

a  carrier's  ability  to  provide  service   Sii^iA  ^^^    businessman    in    Oklahoma,   served   30 

cally,  for  the  reasons  cited  above    the  n»  ^^"^  '°  **^®  "°"^®  *°<*  Senate.  He  lost  his 

partment  opposes  the  Long  amendment  '''**  ^°'"  *  ^°^^^^  "^e^m  in  the  Senate  In  1968, 

This  completes  my  testimonv   I  wm,iH  k  ""^^^  ^^  ***  defeated  by  Henry  Bellmon,  a 

pleased  to  respond  to  your  aupsti^^=  ^  Republican,  Mr.  Monroney  and  his  wife  con- 

quesuons.»  tlnued  to  live  in  the  Washington  area  after 

^— ^^^^^i__^  he  left  Congress. 

STTMATv-.D    ».-rr,„  "*  ^^  ^^^'^  '"   fa'"ng  health   for  three 

oiiivAiTJK   MIKE   MONRONEY'S  y®*"-  ^^^^  he  suffered  a  stroke  last  month 

DEATH  he   was  admitted  to  Suburban   Hospital  in 

•  Mr      STPVTTMcir^xT      .,  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  was  moved  to  a  nursing 

Senator  Mito^^-     ^      President,  home  lo  days  ago. 

was    a   sad    Pvo^r^°"^0  '■^'^^"*  ''^ath  Mr.  Monroney,  a  tall,  folksy  Oklahoman, 

friPnrtc   i^  1   L                  '^^    family    and  **«  an  early  supporter  of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 

"iciius^mciudlng  many  Members  of  this  ^°''  *'^®  Democratic  Presidential  nomination 

ooay.  But   it   was   also   an   occasion   for  '"  ^^^^  *"**  reportedly  was  Mr.  Stevenson's 

remembering  with  pleasure  this  irinHW  **"*  '"^°*''®  ^  *  running  mate.  However,  m 

genial  friend  anri  snlon^J^    !lV.      ^^^^^^^  »»  effo"  to  win  Southern  support.  Mr.  Stev- 

Tt  j,„"°"'°^P^^"d'd  public  servant,  enson  chose  Senator  John  J    Sparkman  of 

the  i^^t^^^K  12  years  since  Mike  left  A^*''^ 

for  hL    }                     '^  ^**^  remembered  *^^  supporter  op  aviation 

pnin^J?*^^,**^  ^^^  Institution   and   his  ^n  avid  supporter  of  military   and  com- 

enjoyment  of  the  battles.  His  contribu-  '"«'"<='»•  aviation  during  his  years  in  Con- 

wons  ranged  from  the  LaPollette  Mon  ^'"*^'  *^"  M°"roney  served  as  a  consultant 

roney  Legislative  ReorKani7ati«„  a  *     ,  *'*'*  advisor  for  various  aviation  companies 

wvc  reorganization  Act  of  after  he  left  Congress. 


Oov.  George  Nigh  of  Oklahoma  praised 
Mr.  Monroney  today  as  a  "great  Senator"  and 
ordered  all  state  flags  flown  at  half-staff. 

Aimer  StUlwell  Mike  Monroney  was  born 
on  March  2.  1902.  in  Oklahoma  City  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1924  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  the  professional  JournalUm  so- 
ciety. 

Prom  1924  through  1928  he  was  a  politi- 
cal writer  for  The  Oklahoma  News  in  Okla- 
homa City.  His  interest  in  aviation  was 
whetted  in  1927  when  he  interviewed  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh,  who  had  Just  made  his  pio- 
neering trans-Atlantic  flight. 

CO-SPONSORED    REORGANIZATION    ACT 

Mr.  Monroney  began  his  Congressional 
career  In  1939,  serving  In  the  House  until 
1950.  He  and  Senator  Robert  M,  La  Follette 
Jr..  Republican  of  Wisconsin,  cosponsored 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
the  only  major  Congressional  overhaul  in 
half  a  century.  The  act  served  to  simplify 
some  legislative  functions  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Congressional  committees. 

In  1950,  after  serving  six  terms  In  the 
House.  Mr.  Monroney  entered  the  Senate  pri- 
mary election  and  defeated  Elmer  Thomas, 
a  veteran  Democratic  Incumbent,  in  a  runoff! 
then  defeated  his  Republican  opponent  In 
the  general  election.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1956  and  1962. 

In  1956  Mr.  Monroney  Introduced  legisla- 
tion that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  A  few  years  ago  a 
major  F.A.A.  training  center  in  Oklahoma 
City  was  named  the  Mike  Monroney  Aero- 
nautic Center. 

He  actively  supported  most  programs  ad- 
vanced by  Democratic  Presidents,  Including 
Federal  aid  to  education,  civil  rights  bills, 
foreign  aid  and  most  of  President  Johnson's 
antlpoverty  legislation. 

SHARP  CRITIC  OF  M'CARTHY 

When  roused  to  anger  Mr.  Monroney  was 
capable  of  blistering  attacks.  In  the  early 
1950's  he  frequently  clashed  with  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  over  the  Wisconsin  Re- 
publican's Investigative  techniques,  and  in 
July  1953  made  one  of  the  angriest  criticisms 
of  McCarthy  ever  heard  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  his  final  years  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Mon- 
roney served  as  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Ellen  Mellon;  a  son.  Michael,  of  Bethes- 
da, and  five  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  11  A.M. 
Saturday  in  Bethlehem  Chapel  of  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  here.  The  body  will  be  cre- 
mated and  part  of  the  ashes  placed  in  the 
Cathedral  crypt.  The  rest  of  the  ashes  will 
be  flown  to  Oklahoma  City  and  scattered  on 
the  grounds  of  the  F.A.A.  center  that  bears 
his  name. 

The  family  has  asked  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  made  In  contributions  to  the 
Mike  Monroney  Memorial  Fund  at  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral. 
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WELCOME  FOR  VISITING  DELEGA- 
TION OF  SENATORS  FROM  THE 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC   OF  NIGERIA 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  to  have  with  us  today,  a  dis- 
tinguished delegation  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Nigeria. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  come  to  know 
the    economic    importance    of   Nigeria- 


That  nation  is  one  of  our  largest  trading 
partners  and  is  the  second  largest  sup- 
plier of  oil  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
also  come  to  appreciate  the  international 
leadership  of  Africa's  most  populous  na- 
tion. Now,  Mr.  President,  we  should  rec- 
ognize one  more  Nigerian  achievement: 
on  October  1,  1979,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Nigeria  became  the  world's  fourth 
largest  democracy.  On  that  day,  Nigeria 
completed  the  carefully  planned  process 
of  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
government. 

Mr.  President,  Nigeria  is  not  only  a 
democracy,  but  its  new  system  of  govern- 
ment very  closely  resembles  our  own.  Its 
President,  Alhaji  Shehu  Shagari,  was 
elected  to  a  4 -year  term  of  office  and 
may  be  elected  a  succeeding  4-year  term. 
The  national  assembly  is  composed  of  a 
Senate  with  95  members  elected  from 
Nigeria's  19  states  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  449  members  elected  from 
districts  based  on  population.  Further- 
more, our  governments  share  many  com- 
mon procedures:  for  example,  appoint- 
ments to  the  cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  ambassadorial  posts  require  Senate 
confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  pleased  that  our 
distinguished  visitors  have  come  to  ob- 
serve the  Congress,  its  committees  and 
its  Members  in  action.  We  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  learn  from  our  experi- 
ence and  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  can  learn  from  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  welcoming  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  delegation  from 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria: 

Nigerian  Senatorial  Delegation 

Dr.  Joseph  Wayas,  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Chairman  of  Delegation,  Dr.  O.  A.  Saraki. 
Chief  J.  A.  O.  Odeblyi.  Chief  B.  C.  Okwu, 
Alhajl  Idrlsa  Kadi,  AlhaJl  Sabo  Bakln  Zuwo, 
Dr  Jaja  A.  Wachukwu.  D.  O.  Oke,  (Col.  Rt.) 
A.  A.  All,  Alhajl  Jlbrln  Sallhu,  Musa  OJukwu, 
Dagogo  Prlncevill.  and  E.  Utande.» 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Eagleton  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  the  Senate  will  resume  its  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  9:30  A.M.  ON  THURSDAY 
AND  TO  RESUME  THE  PENDING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  on  Thursday  morning;  and  that  im- 
mediately following  the  prayer  and  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes 
each,  the  Senate  then  resume  its  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  S. 
1725  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  business  on 
Thursday,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
462,  S.  1725. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:59 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
February  27,  1980,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
22,  1980,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  21,  1980: 
Department  op  State 

Robert  C.  F.  Gordon,  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Mauri- 
tius. 

Department   of  Justce 

Thomas  Edward  Delahanty.  II.  of  Maine, 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maine 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  J.  Mitch- 
ell, elevated. 
Office   of   Federal   Phocitrement   Policy 

Karen  Hastle  Williams,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Administrator  for  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  vice  Lester  A.  Fettlg. 
resigned. 

Department  of  State 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  Information  offi- 
cer of  class  3,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Sec- 
retary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Michael    Joseph    Gould,   of   Pennsylvania. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Franclne  L.  Bowman,  of  New  Jersey. 

Franklin  D.  English,  of  Illinois. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer of  class  6  to  class  6 : 


W.  Robert  Pearson,  of  California. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  5,  a  Con- 
sular Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Claretta  K.  Scott,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  5,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Sec- 
retary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

John  G.  Cook,  of  Texas. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7  to  class  6: 

John  Charles  Boehm.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Lawrence  James  Goodrich,  of  Michigan. 

Laurie  A.  Johnston,  of  Virginia. 

Christopher  William  Murray,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  6.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

John  Albert  Collins,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina. 

Mary  Ann  Keklch,  of  Michigan. 

Louis  A.  McCall,  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  Bernard  Nowell,  of  Michigan. 

Earle  St.  Aubln  Scarlett,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officers  of  class  6.  Consular  Officers, 
and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America : 

David  Kurakane,  of  California. 

Yolanda  Maria  Martinez  Robinson,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officers  of  class  7.  Consular  Officers, 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

David  R.  Andresen,  of  Texas. 

Donald  M.  Bishop,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  J.  Callahan,  of  Illinois. 

David  Ettlnger.  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  F.  X.  Haran.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Hugh  Isidro  Kottler,  of  California. 

Laura  L.  Livingston,  of  Florida. 

Paul  Malamud,  of  New  York. 

John  D.  Roney,  of  Missouri. 

Louis  Segesvary,  of  California. 

Michael  W.  Seldenstrlcker,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officers  of  class  8,  Consular  Officers, 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

John  P.  Burgess,  of  Virginia. 

William  C.  Graves,  of  California. 

Gregory  Lagana,  of  Indiana. 

Jeffrey  C.  Murray,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  H.  Platte,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumoia. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officer  to  be  a  Con- 
sular Officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

William  L.  Day,  of  Florida. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  Con- 
sular Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Nicholas  Banks  of  Virginia. 

Cynthia  J.  Burgstaller,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Clayton  L.  Cowait,  of  Virginia. 

Don  C.  EUer.  of  Virginia. 

William  E.  McCarthy,  of  VirginU. 

Walter  J.  Mcintosh,  of  Nevada. 

Terry  V.  Mclntyre.  of  Virginia. 

Susan  E.  McKenzle.  of  Florida. 

Alfreda  E.  Meyers,  of  Arizona. 

Stephen  W.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

James  J.  Porter,  of  Virginia. 

Susan  Prindeville,  of  Maryland. 

Frank  A.  Sleverts,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  Tingle.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  who  are 
candidates  for  appointment  as  Junior  For- 
eign Service  officers  to  be  Consular  Officers 
and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Grant  I>ouglas  Aldonas.  of  Minnesota. 

Bernadette  Mary  Allen,  of  Maryland. 
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Sharon  E.  Armour,  of  New  Jersey. 

Vlvlenne  Zoe  Ascher,  of  New  York. 

John  Kenneth  Bauman.  of  Virginia. 

Brent  Edward  Blaschke,  of  Texas. 

Jonathan  P.  Brecht,  of  New  York. 

Patricia  A.  Butenls,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  Andrew  Callard,  of  West  Virginia. 

Peter  H.  Chase,  of  Washington. 

Francis  Sargent  Cheever,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Harlan  K.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

Maurice  M.  Cook,  of  Illinois. 

Philip  Stanhope  Covington,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Daniel  David  Darrach,  of  Oklahoma. 

James  D.  Earl,  of  Connecticut. 

Eric  Steven  Edelman,  of  New  Jorsey. 

Laura   Patricia  Faux,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Peter  H.  Plournoy,  of  California. 

Alfred  P.  Fonteneau.  of  Texas. 
Gerard  M.  Oalluccl,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cassle  Louise  Ghee,  of  New  York. 
Gerald  Hanlsch.  of  South  Dakota. 
William  N.  Harlow,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Joan  Leslie  Harrell,  of  Florida. 
N.  Nicholas  Hendershot,  of  New  Jersey. 
Casslus  Clay  Johnson,  of  California. 
Daniel  P.  Keller,  of  Minnesota. 
Mary  Jean  Kelly,  of  Virginia. 
J.  Christian  Kennedy,  of  Indiana. 
Ronald  James  Kramer,  of  Virginia. 
Jerry  W.  Leach,  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  Evan  LeBaron,  of  Oregon. 
John  W.  Lowe,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 
William  E.  Lucas,  of  North  Carolina. 
Katharine  S.  Mitchell,  of  Colorado. 
Kenneth  Morgan  Peoples,  of  Louisiana. 
Ross  Petras,  of  New  Jersey. 
Gregory  V.  Powell,  of  Maryland. 
Jo  Ellen  Powell,  of  Kentucky. 
Jon  R.  Purnell,  of  Massachusetts. 
Eunice  S.  Reddick,  of  New  York. 
J.  Royal  Roseberry  in,  of  South  Carolina. 
Gregory  W.  Sandford,  of  California. 
E.  Webb  Spradley,  of  Texas. 
Jacques  Stanltz  in,  of  Ohio. 
Eleanor  Bly  Sutter,  of  New  York. 
John  C.  Tucker,  of  New  Jersey. 
David  Randall  Van  Valkenburg,  of  Illinois. 
John  Raymond  Walser,  of  North  Carolina. 
Karen  Ann  Wldess,  of  California. 
Mark  S.  Woerner,  of  Illinois. 
Alejandro  Daniel  Wolff,  of  California. 
Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  Secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 
John  Charles  Jamleson,  of  California. 
Daniel  P.  Serwer,  of  Texas 
Jonathan  D.  Stoddart,  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  Consular 
Officers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Alma  Frances  Engel,  of  California. 
Albert  P.  Ishkanlan,  of  California. 
William  E.  Kohlenbush,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Helen  M.  Lynch,  of  Florida. 
Helene  F.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Illinois. 
Garrett  Courtney  Burke,  of  Washington, 
for  reappointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer of  Class  two,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  effective  March  22 
1979. 

In  the  Abmy 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.   Charles  J.  Flala,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army   of   the   United    States    (colonel     US 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Lasher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Hemphill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  Us" 
Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Dukes,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army; . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  A.  Dinges.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Max  W.  Noah,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  David  W.  Einsel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Browne,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Fant,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  P.  Maloney.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  V.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen  Neal  Creighton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  Lhe  United  States  (colonel,  U.s' 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Harper,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.s! 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Jr..  029-26- 
2816,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roderick  D.  Renick,  Jr.,  341-24- 
3781,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Duane  H.  Stubbs,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  A.  Sullivan,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  M.  Russo,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Granger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Freeze,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Register,  Jr  ,  252- 
44-4092,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  V.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Doctor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  W.  French,  S41-24-S819. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Tho  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Roderick  D.  Renick,  Jr.,  341-24- 
3781,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  W.  French,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  David  W.  Einsel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Hemphill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Pant  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Duane  H.  Stubbs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 


Brig.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Dukes.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Browne,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.s! 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Lasher,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Sullivan.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  M.  Russo.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Freeze,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Flala,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Max  W.  Noah,  260-42  5646. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Neal  Creighton.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (ooonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  A.  Dinges,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.s! 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  P.  Maloney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Granger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.s! 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Doctor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Jr.,  029-26- 
2816.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Bergquist,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Register,  Jr.,  252- 
44-4092,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as   a   Reserve   Commissioned   Officer   of  the 
Army,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 
To  be  brigadier  general  of  the  line 
Brig.    Gen.    Cornelius   Ottway   Baker,   Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)   of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line, 
pursuant    to   title    10.    United    States   Code, 
sections  5769  and  5791.  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abbott,  Philip  M.  Amabile,  Thomas 

Abbott,  Thomas  M.       Amacker,  Keith  P. 


Abraham.  Robert  R. 
Achorn,  Ted  O. 
Ackerson.  David  S. 
Adamo.  William  R. 
Adams,  Gregory  D. 
Adams,  William  R. 
Addison,  Rufus 
Affolter,  Ronald  D. 
Agor,  Michael  P. 
Aidlkoff.  Brant 
Aker,  Wlnfred  G. 
Alberg,  Chris  L. 
Alderman,  Robert  B. 
Aldrich  David  A. 


Ambrosettl.  Anthony 

A. 
Ames,  Christopher  C. 
Anawalt,  Williams  K. 
Anders,  Richard  L. 
Anderson,  Charles  W. 
Anderson,  James  D 
Anderson,  James  R. 
Anderson,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Keith  R. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  S. 
Anderson,  Kristian  W. 
Anderson,  Michael  L. 
Anderson,  Richard  T. 


Alexander,  George  M.  Anderson,  Thomas  R 
Alexander,  James  H.,     Anderson.  William  B. 
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Allan.  David  M.  in 
Allen.  Craig  L. 
Allen,  Michael  H. 
Allen.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Altobelll,  Robert  A. 


Andres.  Eric  R. 
Andrist,  Daniel  A. 
Andruslslan,  Stephen 

O. 
Angelloz,  Mark  S. 
Aniba.  Robert  W. 


iMI 


Anthony,  Mark  H. 
Applebee,  Harold  J. 
Applegate,  David  J. 
Aragon,  Salvador 

A.,  Jr. 
Arms,  David  H. 
Armstrong,  Peter  A. 
Arnold,  Gary  S. 
Arthur,  George 

R.,  Jr. 
Arumae,  Eric 
Asbury,  Virgil  W. 
Aschwald,  Howard 

B.,  Jr. 
Asber,  Gerald  D. 
Ashley,  David  I. 
August,  Randal  J. 
Avery,  Donald  L. 
Azzarello,  Jon  J. 
Bacon,  Martin  E. 
Badsgard,  Richard  A. 
Baggot,  Rick  A. 
Baker,  Michael  A. 
Bakke,  Thomas  Q. 
Balaconls,  Roy  J. 
Baldwin,  Carlton 

M.,IV 
Ballnt.  Michael  K. 
Ball,  John  E. 
Ball,  John  W..  Sr. 
Ballard,  Gregg  M. 
Ballard,  Michael  A. 
Ballard,  Robert  C. 
Balsley,  Jon  B. 
Baltar,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Bane.  James  S. 
Barbee,  Melvin 

N.,  Jr. 
Barclay,  David  R. 
Barker,  Setlrey,  L. 
Barker,  William  C. 
Barnes,  Gary  C. 
Barnett,  James 

A.,  Jr. 
Barnett,  James  R. 
Bamette,  David 

J.,  Jr. 
Bamgrover,  Lyle  L. 
Barrett,  David  B. 
Barrett,  John  H..  Ill 
Barr»;tt,  Richard  O. 
Barrett,  Ronald  J. 
Barry.  Joseph  T. 
Barstow,  John  T. 
Bartlett,  Bradley  G. 
Bashore,  TImothv  C. 
Bates.  Kenneth  M.,  Jr. 
Bath,  Daniel  A. 
Bathel,  Albert  E. 
Bauer.  Frederick  V. 
Bauer,  Thomas  G. 
Baumstark,  Robert  P. 
Beach,  Prank  A. 
Beacham.  Joseph  J. 
Beale.  Gordon  W. 
Bealer,  David  E. 
Beary,  Daniel  A. 
Beaton.  Scott  A. 
Beckett.  Garth  R. 
Beebe,  Michael  K. 
Beeks,  Kenneth  D. 
Beeson,  Richard  R. 
Beeson,  William  H  ,  Jr 
Behrens,  Paul  A. 
Belcher.  Charles  G. 
Bell.  John  C. 
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Moore,  Clifton  W.,  Jr. 
Moore,  David  C. 
Moore,  Georgle 
Moore,  Gregory  L 
Moore,  James  L. 
Moore,  J<^n  S. 
Moore,  Mark  R. 
Moore,  Peter  A. 


Moore,  Robert  C. 
Moore,  Wade  C. 
Moore,  WllUam  M. 
Moore.  WllUam  R. 
Moran.  Wayne  A. 
Moret.  Douglas  H. 
Morgan.  Benjamin  W 
Morgan.  Mark  L. 
Morgan.  Robert,  Jr. 
Mortarity.  James  L. 
Morln,  James  R. 
Mopo.  John  J. 
Morris.  Carl  A. 
Morns.  Charles  J. 
Morris.  James  R. 
Morris.  Robert  W. 
Morrison.  Comer  C. 
Morrison.  James  E. 
Morrtssey.  Richard  L. 
Morrow.  John  J. 
Morton.  Robert  E. 
Moss,  Lee  O. 
Moyer,  John  W. 
Mozo,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Muczynskl,  Lawrence 

M. 
Mueller,  John  H. 
MueUer,  Paul  E. 
Mueller,  Stephen  P. 
Mueller,  WUUam  H.. 

Jr. 
Muhlenberg,  Barry  V. 

K. 
Mulr,  Jonathan  P. 
Mula,  Mark  A. 
Muller.  Leon  A. 
MulUner,  Jeffrey  L. 
Mulvaney,  Brian  B. 
Munger,  Daniel  V. 
Munn,  Gary  L. 
Murakami,  Alan  K. 
Murphy,  Craig  R. 
Murphy.  Curtis  O. 
Murphy,  Daniel  R.,  Jr 
Murphy,  Frank  M. 
Murphy,  Larry  J. 
Murphy,  Michael  A. 
Murphy.  Timothy  A. 
Murray.  Don  P. 
Murray.  Scott  M. 
Murtagh,  Michael  K. 
MysUwy.  AlUe  R 
Nacchlo,  NeU  N. 
Nace,  Harry  R.,  Jr. 
Naeger,  Henri  W.,  Jr. 
Nagle,  Samuel  M. 
Nakagxima,  Spencer  T. 
Nangle,  Charles  E. 
Napora,  Caslmlr 
Nash,  Gerard  R. 
Nash,  John  A. 
Nasman,  Ronald  E. 
Nathanson,  Richard  F. 
Navlile,  Timothy  J. 
Neboshynsky,  Walter 
Neldllnger,  Erie  C. 
Neighbors,  Charles  W. 
NeUy,  David  C. 
Nelson,  Bruce  K. 
Nelson,  Eric  E. 
Nelson,  Leslie  S. 
Nerhelm,  Steven  W. 
Nesbltt,  Roger  A. 
Nesrsta,  James  J„  Jr. 
Nesselrode,  Mark  C. 
Nesleroff.  Joseph  S. 
Neumelster.  John  W. 
Neumeyer.  Michael  J. 
Neves,  Victor  M. 
Nevltt,  Patrick  O. 
Newberry,  Garry  D. 
Newman.  Charles  R. 
Newton,  Claude  R. 
Nicely,  Kip  W. 
NlchelBon,  Gerald  L. 
Nichols,  Samuel  H.,  m 
Nichols,  WUUam  J. 
Nickerson.  Joseph  S. 
NlcUaw. 

Christopher  J. 
Nlmltz.  Stephen  C. 
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Nltzel,  Donald  L 
Nolan.  CUfford  J. 
Noll,  Michael  A. 
Noll,  William  G..  Jr. 
Norcross,  Richard  J. 
Norgart,  Timothy  S. 
Norseen,  John  D. 
Northrldge,  Bruce  W. 
Norton.  Richard  J. 
Novacek,  Forrest  E. 
Nunn,  Plnley  E. 
Nunn,  Nick  H.,  HI 
Nunnlnk,  Leo  A. 
Nuss.  Terry  D. 
Oakes,  Dale  R. 
Oakes.  Robert  P. 
Oakey,  Daniel  B. 
OBrlant,  James  E. 
O'Brien,  Daniel  E. 
O'Brien,  Robert 
O'Brien,  Steven  M. 
O'Connell,  James  M. 
O'Connell,  John  M. 
O'Connor,  Stanley  R. 
O'Dell,  Craig  L. 
O'Deneal.  James  N. 
OT)onnell,  Michael 
Oftedal,  Richard  T. 
O'Hanlon,  Richard  J. 
O'Hara,  Joseph  P..  Ill 
O-Hare,  Mark  S. 
Ohlemacher,  Glen  D. 
Oiler.  Larry  L. 
O-Keefe,  Patrick  B. 
Olberdlng,  David 
Olenlck,  Michael  A. 
Ollphant,  Lee  L. 
Oliver,  Dennis  L. 
Oliver,  Michael  R. 
Oliver,  Russell  T. 
Oliver.  William  P. 
Olivieri,  Peter 
Olney,  David  L. 
OXoughlln,  Michael 
C. 

Olsberg.  Mark  A,  Jr. 
Olson,  Peter  W. 
Olson,  Roland  K. 
O'Meally,  Alfred  P. 
O'Moore,  Michael  J 
O'Nell,  Sean  P. 
Orbell.  Charles  A..  Ill 
Orchard.  Curtis  L. 
O'Rourke,  Shawn  T. 
Ortloff,  Fredrick  P. 
Osbom.  William  C. 
Oslund,  Steven  R. 
Ostendorff,  William  C. 
Oster,  Stephen  B. 
Ostrander,  Richard  J., 

Jr. 
Ostrich,  James  T. 
Oswald,  Gary  E. 
Overton.  Robert  W,  Jr 
Owens,  Isaiah  H.,  Jr. 
Owens,   James  E. 
Owens,  Michael  J. 
Pace,  James  D. 
Pacetti,  Donald  N. 
Paddack.  Allan  L. 
Pagan.  John  R. 
Pagano.  Peter  J. 
Paine,  Jon 
Paley.  Anton  N. 
Palmer.  Glenn  P. 
Palmer.  James  A.  T. 
Palmer,  Richard  A. 
Panlk,  Thomas  J. 
Paquette.  Joseph  L. 
Parcher,  Donald  S. 
Parish,  Herman  S.,  in 
Parker,  Donald  S. 
Parker,  Gary  B. 
Parker,  Jerry  L. 
Parker,  Kenyon  B. 
Parker,  Thomas  A 
Parker.  William  M. 
Parks.  George  R..  Jr. 
Parks,  Kenneth  P. 
Parr,  James  E. 
Parrett,  John  B. 


Paskey.  Paul  B. 

Pate.  David  A. 

Paterson.  Daniel  J. 

Patrick,  Kenneth  R. 

Patterson,  James 
R.  T. 

Patterson,  Torkel  L. 

Paul,  Stuart  L. 

Pavlc,  Kenneth  C. 

Payne,  Gary  P. 

Payne,  William  H. 

Payton.  Luster,  Jr. 

Pearsall,  Morgan  B. 

Pearson,  Craig  F. 

Peck,  Michael  A. 

Peebles,  Gerald  C. 

Pellin,  August  F.,  Ill 

Pendleton,  David  E. 

Peranlch,  Robert  J. 

Pereira,  James  F. 

Perkins,  Donn  E. 

Perkins.  Jay  D. 

Perry.  Harry  M. 

Perry.  Will  H..  HI 

Peterman,  Robert  C. 

Peters,  Jeffrey  R. 

Peters,  Wayne  D. 

Petersen,  James  A. 

Petersen,  Stuart  E. 
Petershagen,  George 
F. 

Peterson.  Peter  E. 

Petke.  David  C. 

Petroka.  Robert  P. 
Pettlt.  Jeffrey  E. 
Petzlnger,  Mark  M. 
Pfennlnger,  Charles  R. 
Phegley.  Larry  D. 
Phelps.  Edwin  A..  Ill 
Phillips,  Donald  E., 

Jr. 
Phillips,  Frankle  L. 
Phillips,  Rammsden 

T. 
Pickering,  James  W. 
Pickett,  Dennis  P. 
Plerson,  Robert  C,  III 
Pinion,  Douglas  M. 
Plnkowitz,  Barry  M. 
Pitts,  Andrew  J. 
Plzarro,  Jorge  T. 
Platz,  Kelley  D. 
Plebanl,  Daniel  J. 
Plehal,  John  V. 
Pletoher,  Donald  E. 
Poe,  James  S. 
Poe.  Richard  R. 
Poelker,  George  F..  II 
Polrler,  Phillip  L..  Jr. 
Pokorny,  William  A. 

Jr. 
Polehn,  Richard  A. 
Polensky,  Warren  D. 
Pollard.  William  J. 
Pontius.  John  C. 
Poole^  James  L.,  Jr. 
Poole,  Joseph  W. 
Poole.  Patrick  K. 
Pope,  Russell  J. 
Porltzky,  Frederick  L. 
Porller,  Bradley 
Porter,  David  L. 
Pottle,  James  R.,  Sr. 
Poulos,  Andrew  N. 
Poulos,  Dennis  D. 
Powell,  Bobby  K. 
Powell,  Joseph  L..  Jr. 
Praet,  Jonathan  W. 
Pratt,  Lawrence  R. 
Pratt,  Richard  M. 
Prendergast,  Richard 
W. 

Preston,  David  E. 
Price,  Dean  A. 
Price,  Floyd  W. 
Price,  Thomas  H. 
Prlns.  Orville 
Prltulsky,  Philip  S. 
Proctor,  James  R. 
Puddlngton,  George 
D. 


Pugh.  Kenneth  S.  Romero.  Michael  N 

Pugh.  Michael  L.  Romlne,  Duane  L 

Pugh.  Ray  E.  Ross,  Anthony  V. 

Pumphrey,  Thomas  P.  Rossettl,  David  J. 
Puplllo,  Dale  A.  Rossi,  Michael  A. 

Purdy,  Thomas  E.         Roth,  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 
Putnam,  Bruce  C,  Jr.  Roum.  Christopher  J 
Putnam.  Randall  B.      Routh.  Ronald  R 
Putt.  Raymond  P.,  Jr.  Rowe.  Edward  L 
Quails,  PhiUip  M.  Rowe,  Robert  B. 

Quartararo,  Joseph  P.  Rowley.  John  L. 
Queen.  Gregory  A.         Rublno.  James  F. 
Quilici,  Leo  J.,  II  Rudlger,  Stephen  K 

Qulnn,  Christopher  F.Ruesch.  Rehe  E. 
Quinn.  Patrick  J.  Rupprecht.  Mark  S. 

Rabaloll,  John  R.  Rushing  Timothy  J. 

Rader.  Charles  L.  Rushton,  Paul  D 

Raffels.  John  F.,  Jr 


Seawrlght.  Marshall  C  Snyder.  Robert  E. 


Ragole.  Michael  P 
Ragonettl.  Ronald  R 
Ralney,  Barry  E. 
Ralthel,  Albert  L. 
Raley,  Frederick  V. 
Rammel,  Patrick  P. 
Ramsay,' Bryan  J. 
Ramsay.  Steven  A. 
Ramsey,  Harman  F. 
Randall,  William  D. 


Rushton.  Richard  T. 
Rusinko,  Jeffrey  D. 
Rutsch,  Arno  H. 
Ruttar,  Joseph  A. 
Ryan,  Robert  J. 
Ryan,  Thomas  G.,  Jr. 
Ryder,  Christopher  M. 
Saarl,  Eugene  E. 
Saenz,  Ernesto  G. 
Safford,  David  R. 


n,^rf„i„v,    .«.  I.     ,   ,    Sala,  Stephen  M. 
Randolph,  Michael  J.  saint,  William  K.,  Jr. 


Ratllff,  Ruben  M 
Rauch.  Henry  T 
Rauch.  John  A. 
Ravold,  John  F. 
Ray,  Tony 


Saladen,  Philip  D. 
Salazar.  Richard  J. 
Salgado,  Roberto  T. 
Salyards.  Larry  E. 
Sample.  John  D. 


Reddlx.  Mason  C,  Jr.    s:"'^'"  n»;,H  w 
n«rtrr,=„   r,.,,.^  T,  Sanclc.  David  W 


Redman,  David  B 
Reese.  Robert  A. 
Reeves,  Richard  D. 
Reld,  Daniel  L. 
Relley,  John  D. 
RelUy,  Thomas  J. 
Relnhardt,  Russell  Q. 
Renaud,  David  G. 
Renner,  Charles  E. 
Rennie,  Frank  F.  IV 
Reuter,  William  C,  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Scott  C. 
Rhoades,  Mark  A. 
Rhyne,  Richard  T. 
Rice,  Ernest  J. 
Rice,  Ray  H.,  Ill 
Rich.  Donald 
Richard.  Thomas  R.. 

Jr. 
Richardson,  PhlUp  W., 

Jr. 
Rlckard,  Michael  S. 
Rlckman,  David  M. 
Rleck,  Dale  C.  Jr. 
Rlef,  John  S. 
Rlehl,  Edward  P. 
Rlngel,  Emanuel  I. 
Rlngle,  Dennis  J. 
Rlpplnger,  Daniel  J. 
Rltter,  Kevin  K. 
Rltz,  Steven  A. 
Rlvard,  Ronald  D. 
Rivers,  Timothy  C. 


Sander,  Dennis  R. 
Sander,  Jeffrey  R. 
Sanders,  Michael  L. 
Sanders,  Paul  R. 
Sanford,  James  A. 
Santoro,  Francis  J. 
Sarao,  John  F. 
Satterwhlte,  Lonnle 

G,  Jr. 
Saunders,  Steven  B. 
Savage,  Robert  W. 
Sawyer,  William  T. 
Scanlon,  William  M. 
Scarborough,  Robert 

D. 
Schaefer,  Alan  E. 
Schaefer.  John  A. 
Schaus,  Douglas  R. 
Scheffler.  John  W. 
Scheir.  Martin  I. 
Scherlnl,  Ralph  O. 
Scheumann,  Edward 

G. 
Schilling,  Andrew  J. 
Schlumbrecht. 

Emmett  P.,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  Albert  W. 
Schmidt.  Stanley  L. 
Schmitt.  Randall  K. 
Schnabel,  Albert 

O..  Jr. 
Schneider.  Keith  J. 


Robberson.  WUllam  M.Schnledwlnd.  Robert 
Robblns.  Douglas  L.  F..  Jr. 

Roberts,  Richard  H.       Scholes,  Robert  J. 
Roberts,  Robert  L.,  Jr.  Schrelber.  Thomas  T. 
Roberts.  Stephen  J.       Schuh.  Steven  P. 


Robertson,  Carl  D 
Robertson,  Lyn  T. 
Robertson,  Robert  C 

III 
Robinson,  James  P 


Schuller.  Ronald  C. 
Schultz,  Lee  K. 
Schultz,  Mark  E. 
Schumacher,  John  A. 
Schumacher.  John  D. 


Rodrlck.  Francis  J.,  Jr.  Schumacher!  Wayne 


Roe,  James  R 
Roecker,  Harold  G. 
Roelant,  James  G. 
Roemmlch,  Gary  L. 
Roesener,  Stephen  J 
Roeske,  Ernest  J. 
Rogers,  Etovld  A. 
Rogers.  Rick 
Rogers,  Stephen  A. 
Rogers,  Wayne  L. 
Rohrssen,  Steven  W. 
Roig,  William  A. 
Rollins,  Peter  E. 
Romano,  Leslie  F. 


Schwenk,  Richard  N. 
Scoppa.  Christopher  J. 
Scott,  Benjamin  H..  II 
Scott,  Craig  C. 
Scott.  Gary  D. 
Scott,  George  V. 
Scott,  Jeffrey  J. 
Scott.  Michael  R. 
Scout.  John  B. 
Scukanec,  Daniel 
Seago.  Mark  E. 
Searl.  Floyd  C.  Jr. 
Sears.  Michael  S. 
Sears.  Richard  F. 


Seedorf .  Roger  W 
Seelenblnder,  Mark  A 
Seldl,  Joseph  M. 
Selfert.  Alfred  R. 
Selfert,  Michael  L. 
Selzert,  Ronald  D. 
Selecman.  David  A. 
Serafin,  Martin  E. 


Snyder,  Robert  O. 
Soderholm,  Carlton 

E..  Jr. 
Solllday,  David  P. 
Solomon,  Brian  H. 
Solvle,  Michael  A. 
Somers,  Robert  M. 
Sondergaard.  Garry  L. 


Setterlund.  Charles  E.  Eonntag.  William  B 
Shaffer.  Roderick  O.      Soules.  Stephen  M 
Shanahan.  James  N.      Soulsby.  Thomas  H 
Shanahan.  Michael  D.  Sowinski.  Stanley  A 
Shartle.  Charles  E.         Sparks.  Larry  O. 
Shattuck,  Christopher  Sparks.  Timothy  L. 
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Shaw.  Gary  S. 
Shaw.  William  L.  Jr. 
Shearon.  Storm 
Shears.  Michael  K. 
Shepard.  Kim  R. 
Sheppard,  William  J. 
Sherbo,  Paul  S. 
Sherlock.  Robert  S. 
Sherman.  John  A. 
Shields,  Woodrow  R. 


Sparks,  Walter  R. 
Sparr,  Leroy  M. 
Spaulding,  Kenneth  F 
Spears,  WUllam  J. 
Speer,  Bradford  A. 
Spence.  Timothy  M. 
Spencer.  James  H. 
Splllers.  Jerry  W. 
Splvey,  David  A. 
Spraltzar.  Gerald 
Sprowls.  Timothy  J. 


Shlmabukuro.  Normansquler.  David  W 


K 

Shlmp,  David  K 
Shoaf .  Charles  W. 
Shulthels,  Charles  F. 
Shuster,  Charles  P. 
Shutt.  Donald  J. 


Sroka,  Edwin  H. 
Stack,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Stack,  Larry  J. 
Stahura.  John  W. 
Stamos,  John  M. 
Standrldge,  George  R. 


Shuttlesworth,  Jack  L.  stanklewlcz,  Felix  J., 


Slchau,  Kenneth  E 
Sidle,  Wayne  T. 
Slkora,  Keith  A. 
Simmons,  Jon  A. 
Simons,  Richard  L. 
Simpklns,  William  E 
Simpson,  Carl  T. 
Simpson,  William 

J.,  Jr. 
Sims,  Lea  V.,  Jr. 
Sinclair,  Randolph  K 
Singleton,  Gary  W. 
Singleton,  Steven  O. 
Sisemore,  Marlon  R. 
Slwek,  Peter  B. 
Sklba.  Edward  J. 
Skirm,  Harry  E. 
Skudln,  Kemp  L. 
Skurdal,  Norman  L 
Slade,  George  W. 
Slaton,  Don  E. 
Slezak,  Michael  A. 
Sloan,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Sloane,  Martin  J. 
Slone,  Richard  E. 
Sluys.  Kenneth  A. 
Small,  Douglas  A. 
Smith,  Alfred  M. 
Smith,  Bert  L.,  Ill 
Smith,  Brian  M. 
Smith,  Bruce  A. 
Smith,  Carl  H. 
Smith,  Darrel  W. 
Smith,  David  E. 
Smith,  Donald  J. 
Smith.  Prank  J. 
Smith.  Frederick  M. 
Smith,  George  J.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Henry  B. 
Smith,  James  C. 
Smith,  Kevin  R. 
Smith,  Lee,  III 
Smith,  Martin  B. 
Smith,  Michael  L 
Smith,  Randell  C 
Smith,  Richard  P 
Smith,  Robert  M. 
Smith,  Ronnie  B 


Jr. 
Stark,  David  A. 
Stark,  Gary  L. 
Starnes,  George  K. 
Staubln.  George  P. 
Stavrldis.  James  O. 
Steadley.  Joel  F. 
Steele.  Kerry  D. 
Stefansky.  Stanley  G. 
Stelnhauer.  Ralph  E. 
Sten.  Gregory  D. 
Stephenson,  Neal  B. 
Stepleton,  John  M. 
Sterling,  Qarl  V..  Jr. 
Steuber,  Lawrence  J., 

Jr. 
Steudler,  Douglas  C. 
Stevens,  Mark  K. 
Stevenson,  James  W., 

Jr. 
Stevenson,  Richard  T. 
Stewart,  Donald  H.,  Jr, 
Stewart,  John  P. 
Stewart,  Joseph  D. 
Stewart,  Thomas  N. 
Stewart,  WUllam  B. 
Stlchter,  Blake  L. 
Stleffel,  Ray  H..  Ill 
Stivers,  John  V. 
Stocks.  Carl  W. 
Stock  well.  Dennis  J. 
Stock  well,  Kenneth  J. 
Stoeberl.  Paul 
Stoessel,  Timothy  F. 
Stoll.  Gerald  A. 
Stolle,  Robert  C. 
Stone,  Albert  H. 
Stone,  Kevin  F. 
Stone,  Maurice  0. 
Stoneklng,  Robert  H. 
Storey,  Brian  J. 
Stowell.  Thomas  L. 
Strain,  Scott  A. 
Jr  Strange,  Joe  C. 

Strickland,  Richard  F., 

Jr., 
Stroebel,  Stephen 


Smith,  Theoren  P.,  Ill  Strong,  Arthur  I,  in 


Smith,  Thomas  J 
Smith,  Thomas  M. 
Snader.  John  A. 
Sneed.  Charles  L. 
Snodgrass.  John  R 
Snow,  Richard  L. 
Snowdon,  Jay  S. 

Snyder,  John  R. 

Snyder,  Jonathan  W   Suehs.  Derrick  J 


Stroyeck,  Kevin  R. 
Struble,  Daniel  H. 
Strunk,  Michael  P. 
Struth,  Roberta.  Jr. 
Strutner.  Richard  E. 
StuUer,  James  C. 
Stussie.  Gary  P. 
Stutsman.  Bruce  E.  3. 


Sullivan.  George  T. 
Sullivan.  Kevin  W. 
Sullivan,  Stephen  M. 
Sullivan,  Terry  H. 
Summers,  Steven  J. 
Sundqulst,  John  C. 
Sutherland,  Grant  D., 

Jr. 
Sutton,  James  A. 
Svoboda,  Robert  C. 
Swaney,  Mark  J. 
Swanlund,  Donald  F. 
Swansou,  Joel  C. 
Swaykos,  Joseph  W. 
Swecker,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Sweede,  David  E. 
Sweeney,  David  J. 
Swensen,  Charles  C, 

Jr. 
Swlerskl,  Felix  S.,  Ill 
Swift,  Gary  B. 
Swift,  Harvey  G. 
Swingle,  David  A. 
Swlrmlcky.  Mark  E. 
Swystun.  Andrey  P. 
Sykes,  John  F. 
Sykes,  Kenneth  B. 
Syrovatka.  Vladimir 
Tahler,  James  W. 
Talley,  Douglas  G. 
Tamlmie,  Hekmat  D. 
Tandy,  Jon  S. 
Tanner.  Richard  F. 
Taplett.  James  H. 
Tastsldes.  Robert  G. 
Tate.  Robert  P. 
Taylor.  David  W. 
Taylor.  Dennis  H. 
Taylor.  Ernest  N..  Jr. 
Taylor.  Larry  J. 
Taylor.  Wesley  P. 
Taylor.  William  N..  Jr. 
Tearpock.  Thomas  V. 
Teehan,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Temple.  James  M.,  Jr. 
TenagUa.  Joseph  A. 
Terpe.  Arthur  S. 
Testa.  Ronald  P. 
Therrlault,  John  W. 
Theurer,  Timothy  L. 
Thleman,  David  H. 
Thlgpen,  Tonrny  L., 

Jr. 
Thlm,  Robert  H. 
Thomas,  Craig  H. 
Thomas.  John  R. 
Thompson.  Edward  K. 
Thompson.  James  H. 
Thompson,  Jay  M. 
Thompson,  Jimmy 
Thompson,  Larry  R. 
Thompson,  Lewis  D. 
Thompson,  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  Earl  J.,  Ill 
Thornton.  Cameron     ' 

M. 
Thorpe,  Mark  S. 
Thorson,  Robert  C. 
Threlkeld.  David  B. 
Thurwanger.  Michael 

L. 
Tibbetts.  David  K. 
Tlelklng.  Terrance  A. 
Tllden,  Thomas  J. 
Tlllery,  Michael  R. 
Tltsworth,  John  G. 
TJepkema,  Russell  P. 
TomaselU.  John  J. 
Tomaskl,  Julius  W. 
Toombs.  Dennis  A. 
Topp.  Allan  R. 
Topscher,  Steohen  J. 
Tomow,  Scot  L. 
Tosl,  Glno  M. 
Tosso,  EmUe  E.,  m 
Touchon,  Andrew 
Town,  James  S. 
Townsend,  George 

N.  S. 
Tracy.  Patrick  A. 
Tramel,  WUllam  P.,  Jr 


Traynor,  Lawrence 

G..  Jr. 
Treitz,  Robert  O. 
Trenor.  Mark  M. 
Treon.  WHUam  J. 
Trlbout.  David  R. 
Trombltas.  John  R. 
Trude,  Charles  R. 
Trump,  Donald  E. 
Trzeclak,  Robert  J. 
Tsloutslas,  Drake  D. 
Tucker,  James  M. 
Tucker,  WiUiam  C. 
Tucker,  WUllam  R, 
Tupuola,  Malu  Jr. 
Turbanlc,  Charles  R. 
Turcotte,  Stephen  A. 
Turner,  Edward  R. 
Turner,  Gary  R. 
Turner,  Lee  O. 
Turner,  Phillip  A. 
Turpen.  Charles  R. 
Tuttell,  Robert  J. 
Tyler,  Hansford  D.,  Ill 
Tyndall,  Brian  R. 
Tyson,  Glenn  R. 
Uhle,  Robert  S. 
Unron,  Mark  A. 
Ulbrlcht,  Randall  J. 
Ullom,  WUllam  S. 
Unger,  Randy  L. 
Upton,  Dana  L. 
Usbeck,  James  P. 
Vanderscbaaf, 

Arthur  J. 
Vanderwaa],  Joel  K. 
Vanosdall.  Bernard  E. 
Vanwert.  Robert  W.  Jb 
Vargo.  Charles  J. 
Varsanyi,  Peter  S. 
Vaughn.  Charles  M. 
Vaughn,  Charles  R. 
Vaughn, Eugene  C, 

III 
Vaughn,  Gregory  M. 
Venlet.  David  J. 
Vermillion,  George  M. 
Vlnlng.  Charles  M. 
Viola,  Michael  E.  II. 
Vlolante,  Anthony  F. 
Vlrden.  John  D. 
Vlrgallito,  Larry  D. 
Vlslntalner, 

Ferdinand  G. 
Vondolen,  Steven  C. 
Vonnegut,  Thomas  A. 
Waddell,  William  O. 
Waddell,  WHUam  T. 
Wade,  Clifford  L.  J. 
Wade,  David  G. 
Wade,  Jonathan  R. 
Wagner,  Richard  S. 
Wagoner,  Fritz  B. 
Wahle,  Daniel  C. 
Waldrlp,  Randall  W. 
Waldrop,  Michael  D. 
Waldruff,  Stanley  C. 
Wales,  Carl  A. 
Walker,  George  D. 
Walker,  Kralg  A. 
Walker,  Marvin  W. 
Walker,  Roland  E. 
Wallace,  Myron  A. 
Wallace,  Richard  J. 
Wallls,  Lars  A. 
Walls,  David  B. 
Walsh,  David  L. 
Walsh,  James  L. 
Walsh,  John  J. 
Walsh,  Sean  P. 
Walstrom.  Terry  L. 
Waltemyer.  Clyde  L.. 

Jr. 
Walter,  Charles  E. 
Walter,  James  R. 
Walters,  Wayne  A. 
Waltrip,  Melvin  D. 
Ward,  Daniel  T. 
Ward,  John  I. 
Ward,  Michael  N. 
Warmath,  Stephen  S. 
Warner,  Charles  J. 


Warner.  Robert  S. 
Warren.  Bruce  C. 
Warren,  Donald  C,  Jr. 
Washington,  Henry  E,. 

Ill 
Waterfield,  James  L. 
Waterman,  Danny  L. 
Walters,  Rory  C. 
Waters,  Steven  T. 
Watklns,  Harry,  in 
Watklns,  Jon  J. 
Watson,  Edmond  D. 
Watson,  Jeffrey  C. 
Watson,  Marvin  J. 
Watson,  Phillip  W. 
Watson.  Walter  P. 
Watt.  James  R. 
Watters.  Robert  J. 
Weaver.  Frank  H. 
Weaver.  Keith  T.,  II 
Webb.  John  A. 
Webb,  John  S. 
Webb.  Stephen  M. 
Weber,  Craig  T. 
Weber.  Ewald  W. 
Webster.  Bryan  D. 
Weeks.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Weir.  Robert  C. 
Welsert.  Roy  E. 
Weiss.  Charles  J. 
Weiss.  Eric  H. 
Weiss.  Robert  F..  Jr. 
Welch.  Claire  H. 
Welch,  David  M. 
Welch.  Jeffrey  W. 
Weldon  Frederick  P. 
Wells.  Cary  A. 
WeUs.  Walter  C. 
Welsh.  William  P..  Jr. 
Welty,  Christopher  J. 
Welzel,  Lewis  A..  Jr. 
Wendel.  Lennart,  Jr. 
Wendel,  Bertrum  W.  J 
Wendt.  Michael  P. 
Wendt,  Roger  W. 
Weppler.  Jeffrey  F. 
Werner.  Gary  L. 
Werner,  John  M. 
Wessing, 

Lawrence  A.,  in 
West.  Mark  L. 
West.  Michael  B. 
Westerwlck, 

Gregory  H. 
Wetherbee,  James  D. 
Wetmore,  Ronald  W. 
Wetzel,  Steven  L. 
Weyrlck,  Richard 
Whalen,  Daniel  M. 
Whalen,  Harold  R.,  Ill 
Whalon,  Edward  M. 
Wheeler,  Mark  M. 
Wheeler,  Russell  P.,  Jr. 
Wheeler.  WUllam  T., 

Jr. 
Whitby.  Peter  K. 
White.  Gerald  A. 
White.  Stephen  C. 
White,  Stephen  M. 
White,  William  L..  Jr. 
White,  William  R. 
Whiting,  Daniel  E. 
Whitman,  Charles  E. 
Whitney,  Daniel  R. 
Whitney,  Peter  B. 
Whitney,  Robert  T. 
Whitney,  Thomas  H. 
Whltsett,  James  C. 
Wick,  Harvey  C. 
Wickham,  Larry  R. 
Wledeman,  Sheldon  C. 
Wierlnga,  Jeffrey  A. 
Wletlisbac,  Paul  H. 
WUckens,  John  H. 
WUey,  Stephen  N. 
WUhelm,  Phillip  J. 
WUklnson.  John  P. 
Wlllett.  Gerard  J. 
Williams,  Charles  S. 


Williams,  Conrad  S., 

in 

Williams,  Craig  M. 
WUliams,  David  M. 
Williams,  Dock  D.,  Jr. 
WUliams,  Leversla 
WUliams,  Michael  D. 
WUliams,  Peter  J. 
WUliams,  Warren  W. 
Williamson, 

Charles  P.,  Ill 
WUlls,  Hugh  A. 
WUlls,  John  R. 
Willson,  Richard  D. 
Willson,  Thomas  D. 
WUly,  James  M. 
Wilson,  David  K. 
Wilson,  Edmond  G. 
Wilson.  James  O. 
Wilson.  Scott  E. 
Wilson.  William  T. 
WUtraut.  Frank  E.  Ill 
Winkler.  Robert  J. 
Winn.  Duane  T. 
Winters.  David  D. 
Wirt.  David  L. 
Wlsniewski.  Mark  E. 
Wltherspoon,  John  S. 
Wltkowskl,  Darrell  S. 
Witt,  Michael  A. 
Wltte,  Edward  W. 
Wlttman.  Ray  T.,  Jr. 
Woelfel,  John  B. 
Wojclechowskl, 

James  T. 
Wojdyla,  Ronald 
Wolf,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Wolfe.  Robert  R. 
Wolff.  John  C. 
Wolfrimi,  Garry  A. 
Wolters,  WUllam  A. 
Wood,  George  L.,  m 
Wood,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Woodbury,  John  B. 
Woods,  Benjamin 

P.,  Jr. 
Woodward,  Curtis  B. 
Woodward,  George  R. 
Woody,  WUllam  S.,  Ill 
Woolridge,  Edmund 

T.  in 
Wooley.  Randolph  D. 
Woolsey,  Ronald  T. 
Woolston,  Paul  F. 
Wornick.  Wlllam  D. 
Woumnm,  Ellis  D. 
Wright,  Dennis  E. 
Wright,  Frank  X. 
Wright,  Lohn  F. 
Wright,  Warden  G.. 

Sr. 
Wright.  William  E. 
Wrlgley.  Paul  R. 
Wroolle,  Brad  L. 
Wrotnowskl.  Gary  F. 
Wynn,  Guy  N..  in 
Wynne.  Stephen  A. 
Yarger.  Frederick  D. 
Yoder.  James  A. 
York,  GuUlermo  A. 
Yoshlda,  WUllam  R. 
Young,  Gary  L. 
Young,  Llston  C. 
Youngborg,  Eric  D. 
Zacharzuk,  Joseph, 

Jr. 
Zamorski,  James  S. 
Zawisza,  Jack  L. 
Zellbor,  Thomas  E. 
Zellman,  Harry  W.,  II 
Zerafa,  Paul  J. 
Ziehen,  David  M. 
Zimmerman. 

Harold  J. 
Zinn.  Roger  L. 
Zlvovlc,  Sreten 
Zobel.  WUllam  C. 
Zumwalt.  Eric  R. 
Zwierleln.  Victor  A. 


The  following-named  women  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 


In   the   line,   pursuant   to   title    10,   United 

States  Code,  sections  5771  and  5791,  subject 

to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Adams,  Jan  M. 

Armstrong,  Diane  L. 

Balrd.  Portia  A. 

Baldy,  Mary  B. 

Ballard.  Vivian  H. 

Bergren.  Gayla  J. 

Bess.  Linda  J. 

Black.  Nancy  E. 

Bradfleld.  Wendy  L. 

Cackowskl,  Jean  M. 

Capansky,  Polly  M. 

Carte,  Constance  J. 

Code,  Rebecca  A. 

Conllogue,  Cheri  L. 

Cowan,  Christina  M. 

Craig,  Janet  E. 

Donahue,  Jill  P. 

Duff,  Mary  A. 

Earlc,  Margaret  R. 


Lang,  Leslie  J.  P. 
Lastlnger,  Linda  B. 
Lauer,  Linda  D. 
Libera,  Janet  R. 
Loflln,  Joanne  R. 
Loo.  Alexis  S. 
Lyman.  Kathleen  M. 
Maddox,  Agnes  <r. 
Mc  Kinney,  Julia  P. 
McKnight.  Kathleen 

A. 
McSpadden.  Dlan 
Moslg.  Joanne  M.  F. 
Nichols.  Karen 
Omer.  Joyce  L. 
Perry.  Marcla  L. 
Plott.  Suzanne 
Ranes.  Shaton  E. 
Rathbun.  Patricia  M. 


EUingwood.  Judith  D.  Rice.  Andrea  E. 


Elrod.  Suzanne  M. 
Farrer.  Linda  F.  W. 
Flninencrandall, 

Veronica 
Fowler.  Sara  A. 
Griffin,  Rachel 
Gross,  Debra  A. 
Haughney,  Kathryn 

M. 
Hazlett,  Holly 
Hill,  Joyce  A. 
Hoch,  Rita  A. 
Husmann.  Donna  M. 
Jeremiah,  Renee  L. 
Joganic,  Joann 
Johnson,  Dianne  H. 
Johnson,  Jill  J. 
Johnson,  Tandra  L. 
Jones,  Debra  S. 
Kanuck,  Ann  F. 
Krupskl,  Sherry  1  N. 
Lai,  Janice 


Seawrlght,  Lorl  A. 
Selby,  Brenda  P. 
Sonuners,  Blanche  I. 
Suhr,  Judith  M. 
Surratt,  Margaret  A. 
Talcott,  Mary  N. 
Taunton,  Collen  A.  O. 
Tellis,  Xzana  M. 
Thornton,  Karen  1. 
Try  on,  Gail  R. 
Turner,  Pamela  L. 
Wald,  Frances  E. 
Walizer,  Dorothy  B. 
Walker.  Jan  M. 
Wargo,  Linda  K. 
Wilson,  Deborah  A. 
Wood,  Deborah  J. 
Woodall,  Deborah  O. 
Woodcock.  Kathy  K. 
Young.  Lucy  B. 
Young.  Patti  A. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  26,  1980: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  graduates  of  the  Coast  Guard 

Academy    to    be    permanent    commissioned 

officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of 

ensign: 

Robert  Eugene  Acker 

Michael  Orville  Aholt 

Franklin  Ronald  Albero 

Tracy  Scott  Allen 

George  Alyoslus  Asseng 

Dean  Terry  Baldus 

Robert  Andrew  Ball.  Jr. 

Jeffery  Harold  Barker 

Patrick  WUllam  Barnes 

WUllam  Dale  Baumgartner 

William  Scott  Benton 

Jonathon  Paul  Benvenuto 

Brian  Francis  Blnney 

Michael  Jcunes  Brown 

Luke  Brown 

Joseph  William  Brubaker 

Jeff  Robert  Brown 

Jay  James  Brown 

Randy  Browne 

Richard  Blake  Burt 

Jean  Marie  Butler 

Austin  Francis  Callwood 

Raymond  Hjalmar  Carlson,  Jr. 

Steven  Wade  Carman 

Kevin  James  Cavanaugh 

Kerry  Dennis  Christopher 

John  OUbert  Cline 

Daniel  John  Conty 

Jeremiam  James  Andrew  Cnxiln 

James  Francis  Culver 

Robert  William  Danaby 

Robert  Eugene  Day.  Jr. 

Jeffery  Alan  Derlschebourg 

Lawrence  Edward  Dinkier 

Susan  Kathleen  Donner 

Jack  Nicholas  Dujmovlc 

Mary  Jane  East 

Robert  Bruce  Edrington 

Matthew  Derek  Edwards 
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Blcbard  Allen  Parrell,  Jr. 
John  Michael  Fldaleo 
Timothy  Lee  Fields 
Michael  Scott  Fljalka 
Mlchele  Pntzpatrlck 
David  Edward  Fiesher 
Kenneth  George  Forstmeler 
Clark  Davl£  Fowler 
Jeffrey  Ronald  Freeman 
Theodore  Francis  Gandy 
Michael  Claude  Ghlzzonl 
Stephen  Brian  Glynn 
Oavid  Francis  Gosselln 
Ian  Grunther 
John  Kevin  Gunther 
Kathy  Anne  Hamblett 
Steven  Clay  Hargls 
Harry  Edgar  Haynes.  Ill 
George  Harold  Helntz 
David  Steven  Hill 
Robert  Michael  Hllpert 
Steven  Porter  How 
Michael  David  Hudson 
Michael  Dean  Inman 
LeRoy  Anthony  Jacobs.  Jr. 
Mark  Allan  Jackson 
Linda  Johansen 
Robert  John  Jones 
George  Kevin  Kerr 
Bryan  Stanley  Kogut 
Craig  Mark  Juckniess 
Andrew  Douglas  Kukura 
Victor  Kent  Kelley 
Russell  Dean  Kriill 
Keith  Bernard  Letoumeau 
Joseph  Charles  Llchamer 
Michael  Raynor  Unzey 
Christopher  Kevin  Lockwood 
Ronald  Joseph  Lokltes 
Karl  Gordon  Long 
James  David  Maes 
Robert  Francis  McCaffrey 
Joanne  McCaffrey 
James  Albert  McEwen 
Bret  Kevin  McGough 
William  Roy  Marhoffer 
Stephen  Eugene  Mehllng 
Jay  D.  Melott 
Christopher  Dalton  Mills 
Gregory  Andrew  Mitchell 
Louis  Richard  Montello.  Jr 
Matthew  Kenneth  Mumford 
Richard  Michael  Naccara 
James  Leroy  Nelson.  Jr. 
Michael  Patrick  Nerino 
Michael  Alfred  Neussl 
Jeffrey  Thomas  Noblet 
Julian  Plnckney  O'Brien 
Robert  James  Ogg 
Stanley  James  OXoughUn  n 
Christopher  Paul  Otto 
Douglas  Roger  Patterson 
Frederick  Daniel  Pendleton 
Ralph  Andrew  Peterelt 
Timothy  Patrick  Powers 
James  Calvin  Prelsig 
Christine  Janet  Quedens 
Michael  Eugene  Raber 
William  Walter  Ramoe 
David  John  Regan 
Paul  Joseph  Reld 
William  Henry  EJner  Reynold* 
ueorge  John  Rezendes  Jr 
Daniel  Norbert  Riehm 
Balrd  Stuart  Rltter 
Joseph  Francis  Rodriguez 
Tamera  Denlse  Rose 
Bert  Allen  Roseberry 
Thomas  Lee  Rydell 
Amanclo  Sirate  Sanchez 
James  Arthur  Sartuccl 
Gregory  Lee  Shelton 
Joseph  J.  Slkora 
Hale  Bradford  Slmonds 
Oary  Matthew  Smialek 
Monyee  Taml  Smith 
Mary  Louise  Southwood 
Kenneth  Spiegel 
Dave  Stalters 
Damon  Scot  Starring 
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Mark  Richard  Steinhilber 

Curtis  Alan  Stock 

Dale  Gerard  Streyle 

Michael  Anthony  Suire 

Michael  Noel  Sullivan 

James  Michael  Sylvester 

Douglas  Samuel  Taylor 

Kenneth  John  Thorkildsen 

Jody  Beth  Turner 

Karen  Jean  Tweed 

Steven  Marvin  Velt 

Richard  Walter  Von  Krumrelg 

Brandy  Reed  Weaver 

Robert  Conrad  Well 

Michael  Harold  Wenning 

Larry  Richard  White 

Paul  Michael  White 

Edward  Joseph  Wieliczklewlcz 

David  Randall  WUklns 

Sharon  Marie  Willis 

Kenneth  Wayne  Wilson 

Robert  John  Wilson  IV 

Darren  Bracken  Wolter 

Raymond  Bahr  Wrabley,  Jr. 

Michael  Raymond  Wroblewskl 

Daniel  Leslie  Wright 

Richard  Daniel  Wright 

John  Joseph  Wrynn.  Jr. 

Mark  Joseph  Yost 

William  Landsman  Zack 

Robert  Philip  Zwlssler 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for 
tion    in    the   Reserve    of    the   Army 
United  States,  under  the  provisions 
10.  U.S.C,  sections  3383  and  3370: 

AEMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 

Aberetby.  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Aepli,  Emmett  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agee.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Jearald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Altendorf .  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alvarez.  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anson.  Ylo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Appleby,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arntson,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arrington,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arzaga,  Angel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atkeson.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bablak,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Backlund,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Badger.  Bill  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balough.  Bernard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banchefsky.  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barbee.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barlow.  Claude  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard.  Joe  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barney,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barros,  Antonio  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bart,  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlow.  Rex  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bazan,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  WUlard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behnke,  Ervln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belden,  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belus,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendlx,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett,  Basil  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bercovitz.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg,  Everett  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berthold,  Julius  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beruvides,  Esteban.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bice.  Jack  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bledlger.  Paul  N.  Jr..  46ft-42-5933. 
Bishop.  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blankenbeker,  R..  183-2»-2250 
Blocker,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blodget,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bobst,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonnet,  Harry  M.,  43g-go-0640 


February  26,  1980 


promo- 
of    the 

of  title 


Bonthuis.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borders,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borelli,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouchle.  Cyril,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  Byron  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brackeen.  Charlie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradle,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breed,  Derald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brewer,  Tom.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlttln,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronson.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks.  Colleen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower,  Madison  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Dale  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunett.  Louis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan.  Curtis  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Vernon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buck,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckles,  Barton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buggy.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunnell,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkett.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkett,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burks,  Archie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnstedt,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrn,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caputo,  Sonny  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carbone.  Gaetano  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carleton,  Hendrlk  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Came,  Robert  G,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carp,  Milton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter  Fred  M.,  432^0-0351     . 
Case.  Caleb  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case.  Richard  S.,  541-20—6917. 
Catalano,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cates.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherplnsky.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry.  Calvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlnn,  Darren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Rhea  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleland,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  John  P.  in.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Close,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockett,  Irwin  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coley.  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connery,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connett,  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  Boyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Reuben  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Costa,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowlns,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coyle.  Fred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Leonard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creel,  Mike  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CuUum.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Custead,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutshaw.  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutter.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale  Clifford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damlco,  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damon,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel,  Don  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Leroy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dankert.  Derald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  Louis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dasilva,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Wilson  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearden,  Sheldon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Debano,  JImmie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debner,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decatur,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeFazlo,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degraw.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deguttadauro,  Angel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeJesus,  Felix  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delchlaro.  Marvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deltoro,  Ubaldo  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deruve,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlne,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dllts,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmick,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsheroon,  Fred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dltzler,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson.  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dollard,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 
Domlnlk,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsch.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doster,  Marvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 
Douglas,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duennenberg,  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  Verne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durso,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer.  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagan.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easier,  Oliver  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easter,  Loy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckman,  Raphael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehresman,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchelberger.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmerich,  Charles  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endema,  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enos,  Warren  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epperson,  Theo  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etzel,  Ernest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 
Eusey,  Donn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewald,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fantlnl,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felner,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felsley,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrermena,  Ramon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrettl,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnklea,  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnnerty,  Albert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynn,  Vernon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pormlck,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posler,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Roosevelt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praser,  Donald  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlese,  Roland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaddlnl.  Louis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarner,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarrity,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qase,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
QaUin,  Clifford  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oawel,  Edwin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qedeon,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geleerd,  W.  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0«orge,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qeracl,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oereskl,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oetchell,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Murray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qllstad,  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olnn,  Hal  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olennon,  Cletus  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleue,  Merlin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Goldstein,  Sanford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez,  Ra>mond  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez.  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Good,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodlellow,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodger,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Arnold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorski,  Chester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Henry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Walter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gresham,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grey.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grleb,  Kenneth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffing,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  Ulysses  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlgsby,  Gaynael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grunleld,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GwUt.  Ivan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  Wolfgang,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halght,  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Leon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Roscoe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halladay,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handorf,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Merle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hara.  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harootunlan,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Adam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hass,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawk,  Mervln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawke,  WUmer  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Averlll  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Howard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Leo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henke.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennelly,  W.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershbarger,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllyer,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodglns.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Hoyt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollsteln,  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holterman,  Raloh  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbell.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huestls.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Francis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  Bernard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunsaker.  Collin  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Keith  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Stewart  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ince,  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innes.  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivey,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivory,  Royce  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Ray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamieson,  W.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaslnskl,  Edmund  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenson,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jent,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Adley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  E.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Homer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Johnston,  Milton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Carlton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Hayden  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Royce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Vernon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joy,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Junk,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaczmarczyk,  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Clarence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalltka.  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kauskas.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keefer,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Glen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenna,  Roswell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Luther  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Keith  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsh,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knles,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knopf,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotcho,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krawczyk,  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreegar,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kresge,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreutzer,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruger.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruse,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuba.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubala,  Lowell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubena,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuwahara,  Harold  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacerte,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamm,  Arthur  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampman  Audls  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsgaard,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laskoskle.  L..  4S2-48-8178. 
Lasslter,  N.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lau.  Daniel  K.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavlmonlere,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lay,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layman.  Jackie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leavitt.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leohner,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leek.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leon.  Gloria  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leong.  Richard  W.  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslca,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lett,  Thomas  E.,  404  26-2450. 
Levi,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Robert  O..  268-32-037. 
Llbby,  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llberg,  Ray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lldberg,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llddle,  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lingo,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linton,  Daniel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Edwin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombardo,  Anthony  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longerbeam,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney,  Milton  A.,  418-^0-2866. 
Loush,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy,  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueck,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundgren,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lussler,  Clifford  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Millard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry.  Emory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maceri,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackay,  Raymond,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcom,  Otis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maimer,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maness,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mangham,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mangskau,  Dale  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manley,  Willis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manning,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manthe.  Roland  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marbolz,  Duane  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marks,  Lewis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marquardt,  Melvln  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall,  Alfred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Joseph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martinez,  Samuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martls,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masnyk,  Ihor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masoero,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason,  Theodore  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masson.  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matsul,  Richard  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

May,  Lavem.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayo,  OlUe  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McArthur,  Alvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCargo,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCloskey,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McColl,  Alexander  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McCoy,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald,  Ted  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDowell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McOee.  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McOUlen,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKay,  Jack  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKUllp,  M.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney,  T.  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLean,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLeod,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMeekln,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNett,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McPherson,  Hubert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McWaters,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meegan,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melanson,  Armand  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Messer,  Rhoda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Millard,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlllhollon,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlrolla,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mltchem,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mojlca,  auberto  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Molltor,  Leo  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moody,  ElUs  R.,  433-5&-1489. 

Moody,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Earl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan,  Jackie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moseley,  Oeorge  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muckenfuss,  Adam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mularclk,  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulkey,  Dick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mullaly,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munger.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munro,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Stanley  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Fred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nalley,  Wayland  J.,  403-3ft-0581. 
Neal,  Harry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neel,  Billy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nell,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevlns,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nltsos,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hayer,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUvJerl-Reyes.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olynyk.  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oppler,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orbell.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmlerl,  Henry  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panchuk,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Panko,  Norbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patanella,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patrick,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paul,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penn,  Donor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pennington,  Doris  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perez,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peters,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petersen,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pneghardt,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips,  Roy  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pleszak,  Franklin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plante,  Fernand  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pleasant,  Ernest  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pogue,  J.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pollack,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pollard,  Guy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poplin,  Earl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prlchard,  Johnnie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pritchett,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prone,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prough,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Proulx,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pugsley,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulda,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pyle,  Langston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Queally,  Justin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rabin,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rainer,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RainviUe,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramos-Rodriguez,  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randich,  Philip  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raudenbush,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reasoner,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reck,  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redman,  Philemon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reiff,  WUliam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reinartz,  David. P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richey,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rldgeway,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rome,  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roob,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royal,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubenacker,  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russel,  Tom  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butledge,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Herbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sachs,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salcedo,  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sant,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarantos,  George  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scales,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scent,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharine,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherer,  Loyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schladensky,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schloemer,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Gordon   W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schramm,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schule,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schurer,  Arthur  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scraba,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selllck,  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sesler,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,   Claude  W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sica.  Carl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgmund,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sills,  Donal  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonsen,  ClUIord,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Simpson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims,  Ernest  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Singleton,   William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slu,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skelton,  Russell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skrivanos,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloan,  WlUiam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  WllUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soha.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SplUers.  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Springer,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stacy,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanberry,  Jim  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starr,  Luther  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steamey,  R.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stein,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stelner,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stemley,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Leonard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strahan,  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sudholz,  Louis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,   Clifford,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simdln,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swingle,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Takahasl,  Morto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Talbow,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tarrant,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Clovis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tenhoff,  Clair  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tenney,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Jackie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Earl  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorn.  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrash,  Melvln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrasher,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlgnor,  Forrest  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TlUey,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torno,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tosl,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trail,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traxler,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turnage,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turnlpseed,  Ned  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyra,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaccarlno,  Isadore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vagelos,  Tliucydldes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlner,  Myron  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlrden,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vos,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vozzella,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walte,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Hasten  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Willard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallls,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Burton  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wampler,  Balph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warlick,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watanabe,  Orlando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watllng,  Bobert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Louis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weckstein,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weinberg,  Bichard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellman.  Barclay  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  WiUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wertman.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,   Samuel   A.,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetherholt,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltcomb,  Ernest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whittington,  B.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlRington,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley.  Arthur  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkes,  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkle.  Bichard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Williams,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Shirley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Clinton  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Tyson  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Carroll  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Johnny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winchester,  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winn,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winslett,  Bonald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Genson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodley,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolsey,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wurschmldt,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wylie,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younker.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yurich,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachos,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachrltz,  Boger  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmer,  Dennis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Adcock,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagnal,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracy,  Bussell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brereton,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Francis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Caby  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtlss.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Barnabas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drazin.  Israel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Roger  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evangelisto.  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlester.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Everett  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Bobert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hynek,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jalbert,  Armand  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keefe,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Komschlles.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus.  Conrad  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logue,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Adlal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukaszewskl.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Harvey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petcovlc,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusey,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balsner,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rakestraw,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schkade,  Baymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Billy  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torer,  Boland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Bandall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uyehara,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Clyde  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  pORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Burney,  Spencer  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Possum,  Dale  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  Francis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Hawkins.  Conner  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion   in    the   Reserve   of   the    Army   of   the 
united  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  U.S.C.,  sections  3383  and  3370: 

ARMY   PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Albrecht,  Jerald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andersen,  Bobert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Arlco,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aubrey,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balderson,  Jack  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belveal,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop,  Martin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brick,  Samuel  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brlggs,  Arnold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brown,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner,  Thomas  J.,  484-46-SK5. 
Buggs,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  James  A.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carberry,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  WllUam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Bichard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colon-Osorlo,  Pedro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowden,  Bonald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Boyce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz-Ibara,  Orlando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  WiUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demartino.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derdeyn.  Conrad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlne.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper.  Lloyd  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Droms.  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duff.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewens.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eyler.  Claude  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fultz.  Benjamin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert.  Othan  O.,  Jr..  254-6&-497S. 
Gorder,  Leroy  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grindell.  Chelsey  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Gaines  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay,  Tommy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendee,  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlllhouse,  Kent  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HiUhouse,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUenbeck,  Park  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hymovitz,  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jim.  Clayden  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapelka.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KilfoU.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Gerald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koger.   Herbert.   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohn,  Francis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kos.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krummenacker,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubilins.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larosa.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lattan.  Hubert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebder,  Carmen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llebl,  Hans,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maccaroni,   Warren  I.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BIcCann,  Stanford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Roland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MitcheU,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Howard  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OJl,  Jess  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olives,  Leonard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasco.  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhiUips,  Herschel  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plewes,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pousardlen,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prescott,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RaavUas,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beady,  Peggy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ring,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bude,  Carl   E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buth,   Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryall,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salerno,  Baymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sande,  Balph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short,  Bobert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,   James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soldan,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spunzo,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelner,  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoneman,  Philip  N.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Subkow,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,   Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thieme,  PhlUlp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  Milton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vockert,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Walter,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolton,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  Bobert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corlew,  Jerry  P.,  410-46-fll67. 

AEMT    NDBSE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Howard,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Elizabeth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Goldman,  Barry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Smith,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieuteTiant  colonel 

Baum,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUer,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  VS.C, 
sections  691,  592  and  594: 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Reddln,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Plshbeck,    Malcom    E.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonnell,   Dennis   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,    James    S.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Slaughter,    William   G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sokol,   Robert  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,    Alva    L.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Kopcsak,   George.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Saucer,   Bobby   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Baggs,   Gary   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynn,  Dennis   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galltls,   George   C,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
High,    Roy   S.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munger,    Donald   B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pommert,   Charles  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvato.  Edward  T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bosse,    George,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehler,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheong.    In    Tal.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DePriest.   Oscar   S..   III.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewitt.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everhart,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parhoody,    Ahmad     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,   James   M..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,    William    A..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnltsh,   Harry   E.,   349-^8-0966. 
KeUey,  James  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUby,  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubln,   Gerald   I.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcure,   Richard   W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marin,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padgett,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palazzo,   Doris   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peralta,  Josefa  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruet,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Ana,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandri,   WUIlam  N.,   14»-20-4676. 
Shaw.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sizemore.  Hiram  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobul,  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weltzman,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  oSBcers  for  appointment  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.C,  section 
3385: 

ABMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Amsler.  Edward  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behnke,  Ervin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Harrison  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bundy,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Robert  D..  199-22-3»bl. 
Carter.  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.   Boyd   M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culpepper.  Marvin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehne,  Duane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earnshaw.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Lloyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haransky.  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobe,  Waylen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Billy  B..  266^0-8020. 
Knight.  Ken  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruger.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlnaro,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Alfred  H.  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nanartowich.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlt,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roob.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilk,  Stanley  J.,  38^26-6405. 
Williams,  Carl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Hendricks,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Colom  Alemany,  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    PROMOTION     LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Argo,  Ulon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aycock,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baca,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Crajrton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Gale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calagaz,  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Samuel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Blllle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Neil  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifton,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couture,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cromwell,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Daniels.  Glen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore   (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker : 

WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

February  25, 1980. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1980. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatitxs. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Priit  Rebane,  pastor. 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Es- 
tonian Lutheran  Congregation  of  Flor- 
ida, Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Dear  Father  of  all  nations: 

We  are  grateful  for  the  manifold 
blessings  You  have  showered  on  our 
people  and  Nation,  and  we  thank  You 
for  the  feeling  of  national  pride  which 
our  people  experienced  through  recent 
victories  on  Olympic  ice. 

Challenge,  we  pray,  our  Nation  to  con- 
tinue its  moral  and  spiritual  leadership 
in  the  world.  May  that  raised  torch  of 
liberty  continue  to  be  the  hope  of  all 
captives — whether  they  be  Americans  in 
their  embassy  in  a  foreign  country,  a 
nation  of  Estonian  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  or  countries  that  are  denied 
their  basic  human  rights  of  self-determi- 
nation and  freedom. 

Be  the  strength  of  individuals  in  lands 
where  they  cannot  speak  their  convic- 
tions and  are  imprisoned  or  mercilessly 
hounded  for  them. 

Guide  the  Members  of  this  House  so 
that  Your  will  be  accomplished  through 
them. 

In  Jesus'  name  I  pray.  Amen. 


I       

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces  to 
the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  REVEREND  PRIIT  REBANE 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  our  guest 
chaplain  for  today,  the  Reverend  Priit 
Rebane,  my  constituent  who  is  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  the  chaplain  for 
the  Estonian  commimity  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  central  Florida  area. 

Reverend  Rebane  is  here  today  in 
honor  of  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia,  which  unfortunately  is 
now  under  Soviet  rule.  This  is  the  13th 
consecutive  year  that  an  Estonian- Amer- 
ican clergyman  has  given  the  opening 
prayer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  recognition  of  the  anniversary,  but  it 
is  the  first  time  a  Ploridian  has  had  the 
honor  of  representing  the  Estonian  com- 
munity before  the  House. 

Reverend  Rebane  was  bom  in  Pilist- 
vere,  Estonia,  on  August  24, 1937.  He  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Germany  with  his  fam- 
ily when  Communist  armies  invaded  Es- 
tonia in  1944.  He  lived  in  displaced  per- 
sons camps  for  the  next  6  years  with  his 
mother  Male,  father  Hans,  and  his 
brother  Henn.  Reverend  Rebane  and  his 
famUy  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
on  June  10,  1950.  The  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  church 
Reverend  Rebane  now  serves,  was  the 
same  church  that  sponsored  the  Rebane 
family  as  refugees  in  1950. 

Reverend  Rebane  attended  public  high 
school  in  Philadelphia  and  college  in  Al- 
lentown.  Pa.,  before  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia to  enter  the  seminary.  Following 
his  graduation,  he  became  an  assistant 
pastor  in  Nazareth,  Pa.,  then  he  orga- 
nized the  King  Glory  Lutheran  Church 
in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  New  Port 
Richey,  Fla. 

Reverend  Rebane  married  the  former 
Judith  Petree  in  1961,  and  has  two  sons, 
Michael  and  Scott. 

While  the  Rebane  family  made  it  out 
of  Estonia,  there  are  many  who  did  not 
and  remain  there  imder  Soviet  rule.  We 
should  take  a  moment  to  memorialize 
the  plight  of  the  Baltic  people  who  have 
been  overcome  by  the  ruthless  tyranny 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Reverend  Rebane  and 
hope  that  his  presence  here  will  lend 
moral  encouragement  to  those  Estonian 
people  still  suffering  imder  Soviet  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  wel- 
come Reverend  Rebane  here  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


REQL'EST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  PILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4473,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS  APPROPRI- 
A-nONS.    1980 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4473)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
when  he  would  plan  to  bring  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  floor  if  he  receives 
unanimous  consent  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  As  soon  as 
possible  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Meaning  by 
Friday? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  ex- 
plored this  with  the  leadership  and  if 
Friday  is  the  first  day  we  can  bring  it 
up  under  the  rules,  it  should  be  Friday. 
If  we  can  bring  it  up  earlier  than  that 
that  will  be  fine.  I  would  like  to  get  it 
adopted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  share  the  gentleman's  thought  but  be- 
cause of  the  timing  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  feel  I  must  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  would  withdraw  his  objec- 
tion, let  the  Chair  assure  the  gentleman 
the  leadership  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  for  the  bill  to  be 
filed  in  order  that  we  might  expedite  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it.  The  bill  has 
been  held  over  since  last  year  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  no  doubt  is  aware 
of.  The  conferees  have  been  meeting  and 
have  finally  reached  what  appears  to  b© 
an  agreement,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  rightly  advises. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
am  very  reluctant  to  do  this  but  we  have 
had  no  discussion  on  this  matter.  There 
are  a  number  of  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. I  do  not  believe  that  between 
now  and  Friday  the  House  will  have 
ample  time  to  prepare  for  a  discussion 
and  debate  on  this  conference  report. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object 
I  might  say  we  were  in  conference  back 
on  the  1st  day  of  November.  We  went 
from  the  1st  day  of  November  until  just 
yesterday  before  we  even  had  tinother 
conference  so  evidently  the  time  concern 
was  not  evident  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  reluctant  as  I  am,  I 
must  object. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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THE   IRRELEVANT  PRESIDENCY  OP 
JIMMY  CARTER 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Newsweek  poll  shows  that  only  39  per- 
cent of  Americans  feel  the  President  is 
very  responsible  for  the  economy  today. 

Sixty-four  percent  feel  that  our  cur- 
rent problems  with  Iran  would  have  hap- 
pened regardless  of  President  Carter's 
policies. 

These  figures  demonstrate  what  I  have 
long  suspected,  the  American  people  have 
ceased  to  believe  that  what  President 
Carter  does  or  says  is  relevant  to  our 
problems.  He  is  seen  as  a  nice  man  who 
sits  quietly  in  the  White  House,  appears 
on  television  now  and  then  and  smiles 
a  lot. 

The  inflation  rate  is  now  at  aii  annual 
rate  of  18  percent,  the  prime  lending  rate 
has  gone  through  the  roof,  our  defenses 
are  at  their  weakest  point  in  years,  the 
economy  is  in  turmoil,  and  we  have  no 
energy  policy.  Yet  President  Carter  is 
higher  in  the  popularity  polls  than  he 
has  ever  been. 

This  irrelevant  President  has  caused 
disaster  after  disaster,  only  to  see  them 
turn  into  political  success. 

The  medieval  alchemists  were  looking 
for  ways  to  turn  lead  into  gold.  They 
should  have  known  Jimmy  Carter's 
secret. 


WHERE  IS  THIS  COUNTRY 
HEADING? 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sig- 
nal is  out.  Economists  are  now  assessing 
the  current  rate  of  inflation  and  state  of 
the  economy  as  the  worst  since  World 
War  II.  Where  is  this  country  heading? 

During  the  past  25  years  our  Nation 
has  sustained  Federal  deficits  for  all  but 
4  of  those  years  and  has  amassed  a  na- 
tional debt  climbing  to  a  trillion  dollars 
We  are  now  being  told  that  our  lack  of 
fiscal  constraint  is  leading  to  an  infla- 
tion rate  in  1980  of  over  18  percent. 
Where  is  this  country  heading? 

We  are  destroying  capital  formation 
and  potential  jobs  for  our  imemployed. 
we  are  rapidly  depleting  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  for  our  social  and 
defense  programs,  and  we  are  continuing 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  the  interest 
generated  from  past  years  of  deficit 
spending. 

Where  is  our  country  heading,  Mr. 
Speaker?  The  time  has  long  come  for  a 
balanced  budget.  We  must  mark  that 
change  now. 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  BOYCOTT  1980 
SUMMER  OLYMPICS 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1980  winter  Olympics  are  now  history, 
but  the  memories — the  poignant  mem- 
ories of  the  coming  together  of  the 
world's  young  people  in  peaceful  com- 
petition gave  me,  for  the  first  time  In 
a  couple  of  months,  a  feeling  about  what 
is  worthwhile  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  13  Members 
who  voted  against  the  boycott  of  the 
1980  summer  Olympics,  and  if  I  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  I  would  still  do  it.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  people  around 
the  world  who  are  the  heartwarming 
stories  of  the  1980  summer  Olympics. 
What  a  tragedy  that  those  stories  will 
probably  never  reach  fruition  because 
their  efforts  have  become  a  pawn  for 
politicians,  and  their  attainments  will 
become  a  sacrifice  to  symbolism,  that 
will  produce  no  concrete  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  Americans  train,  par- 
ticipate, and  win  in  the  1980  summer 
Olympics  as  they  did  at  Lake  Placid. 
I  believe  that  the  U.S.  participation  at 
Lake  Placid  did  more  to  refute  the  prop- 
aganda efforts  of  communism  than  any 
boycott  will  ever  do. 


GOVERNOR  TREEN  ADDRESSES 
HOUSE   FOR   LAST   TIME 

<Mr.  TREEN  asked  for  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
my  resignation  from  this  House,  occa- 
sioned by  my  election  to  the  Governor- 
ship of  Louisiana,  will  not  be  effective 
until  March  10,  this  is  the  last  day  that 
I  will  be  in  this  Chamber.  While  I  look 
forward  very  much  to  the  new  challenge 
and  responsibility  I  will  take  up  on 
March  10,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
regret  that  I  take  my  departure  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  going  to  miss  tremendously  the 
daily  contacts,  associations,  and  rela- 
tionships that  I  have  built  up  in  the 
little  more  than  7  years  I  have  been 
here.  It  is,  of  course,  a  rare  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  privilege  for  which  I  will  forever 
be  grateful  to  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
thank  the  Speaker,  the  officers  of  the 
House,  and  the  employees,  for  their 
many,  many  courtesies  extended  to  me 
over  these  past  7  years,  and  to  say  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  I  appreciate  the  cooperation, 
the  guidance,  the  help,  and  most  of  all, 
the  friendship  that  has  been  afforded 
me  so  graciously  and  so  generously  over 
these  years. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 


fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  the  gentleman 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
I  want  to  say,  as  one  Member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  hard-working  members  of  our 
committee.  Until  the  time  came  for  him 
to  start  campaigning  in  Louisiana,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  hard-working 
members  of  that  committee,  one  of  the 
most  dutiful  members  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
the  best  of  everything  in  his  new 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  has  been  a  tremendous  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  Mel  Price,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  .  I  am  go- 
ing to  miss  those  associations  very 
much. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
service  here  and  say  how  lucky  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  in  having  him  as  its  new 
Governor.  Many  times  we  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  rarely  sends  any- 
thing down  to  the  States  but  trouble. 
I  think,  in  this  case,  we  are  sending  down 
a  solution.  I  think  the  State  is  lucky,  and 
I  repeat  how  proud  we  are,  those  of  us 
who  came  into  Congress  in  the  gentle- 
man's class,  that  he  has  moved  on  to  be 
Governor  of  Louisiana.  We  compliment 
him. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  am  pleased  to  have  served  with  him  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  enjoyed  that  asso- 
ciation very  much. 


RESIGNA-nON  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  AND 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
BoLAND)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration: 
HocsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  February  26.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.   O'Neill, 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Due  to  my  election  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  effective  today,  February 
26,  1980,  I  am  resigning  my  membership  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vic  Fazio, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  FOLEry .  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  by  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  585)  and  ask  for  it6  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  585 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  Is  hereby,  elected  to  the  following 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Vic  Fazio, 
California. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  1979  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILD- 
ING SCIENCES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  February  26.  1980.) 


UNITED  NATIONS  PRESENCE  IN  IN- 
DOCHENESE  REFUGEE  CAMPS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  72 )  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  request 
the  United  Nations  to  establish  an  inter- 
national presence  in  the  refugee  encamp- 
ments on  the  border  between  Thailand 
and  Kampuchea,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  72 

Whereas  the  Ooverninent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Thailand  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
Its  humanitarian  convictions  by  opening  Its 
borders  and  providing  asylum  and  assistance 
to  the  Khmer  people  who  have  been  victims 
af  war,  famine,  and  oppression  in 
Kampuchea; 

Whereas  the  International  community 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  for  Its 
compassionate  actions  on  behalf  of  the 
Khmer  people: 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Khmer 
have  fled  their  homes  In  Kampuchea  seeking 
security,  food,  and  medical  assistance: 

Where€i8  many  of  these  refugees  have  set- 
tled temporarily  In  encampments  along  the 
border  between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea 
where  food,  water,  and  medical  care  have 
been  made  available  to  them: 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  refugees  In 
these  encampments  is  continually  threat- 
ened because  of  the  unrest  and  the  lack  of 
an  international  presence  in  that  border 
area; 

Whereas  armed  conflict  within  these  en- 
campments has  forced  many  refugees,  often 


In  fragile  physical  condition,  to  flee  in  fear 
for  their  physical  safety: 

Whereas  food  which  is  being  provided  by 
International  organizations  for  humanitar- 
ian relief  to  refugees  In  these  encampments 
may  not  be  reaching  those  with  the  greatest 
need  because  of  a  lack  of  supervision  of  its 
distribution: 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Kingdcan 
of  Thailand  has  requested  the  Dnlted  Nations 
to  provide  International  observers  In  the 
area  of  the  border  between  Thailand  and 
Kampuchea,  but  no  action  has  been  taken: 
and 

Whereas  the  international  community,  act- 
ing through  the  tJnlted  Nations,  has  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  such  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  as  may 
be  necessary  In  support  of  its  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  Khmer  people:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
should  request  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish under  its  auspices  an  international 
presence  in  the  encampments  of  Klimer  ref- 
ugees along  the  border  between  the  King- 
dom of  Thailand  and  Kampuchea  for  the 
purposes  of — 

(1)  promoting  security  and  stability  for 
the  refugees  in  encampments  along  the  bor- 
der between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea; 

(2)  overseeing  the  distribution  of  food  and 
water  to  Insure  that  they  are  equitably  dis- 
tributed to  those  refugees  for  whom  they 
are  Intended: 

(3)  demonstrating  that  the  assistance 
which  is  being  provided  to  refugees  in  such 
encampments  by  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  agencies  is  solely  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes:  and 

(4)  encouraging  all  nations  in  the  region 
to  respect  the  use  of  the  border  area  between 
Thailand  and  Kampuchea  as  a  sanctuary  for 
those  Khmer  who  are  in  need  of  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  PRITCHARD)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Mr.  ZABLCX:KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  72,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  request  the  United  Nations 
to  establish  an  international  presence  in 
the  refugee  encampments  on  the  border 
between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72, 
which  is  identical  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  274,  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  voice  vote  on  February  19,  1980. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  274  was 
ordered  favorably  reported  by  unanimous 
voice  vote  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  on  February  12. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Mr. 
Wolff,  and  the  subcommittee's  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Guter,  for  their 
efforts  to  bring  this  timely  resolution  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  other  coeponsors  of  the 
resolution:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Fascxll, 
Mr.  SoLARz,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Ms.  Holts^ 

HAN,     Mrs.     BOGGS,     Ms.     SCHROEDER,     MS. 

MiKULSKi.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mrs.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Oberstar  for  their 
support  and  continuing  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Last  month,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, alcxig  with  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  chairmen  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  International  Operaticxis  and 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Poul  Hartling,  UJi.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  In  that  letter  we 
stated  our  conviction  that  a  bona  fide 
international  presence  must  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Khmer  refugee  encamp- 
ments along  the  Tliailand-Kampuchea 
border  in  order  to  prevent  a  disaster. 
The  refugee  encampments  in  that  area 
have  already  experienced  intramural 
fighting  among  armed  contingents  op- 
posed to  the  Phnom  Penh  government  as 
well  as  clsishes  between  those  groups  and 
the  Thai  security  forces  in  the  area. 

As  a  result  of  these  incidents,  the 
international  relief  effort  on  the  border 
which  has  been  extremely  successful  in 
feeding  the  refugees  h&s  undergone  sev- 
eral unfortunate  suspensions.  Now  there 
are  ominous  indications  that  the  50,000 
Vietnamese  combat  troops  deployed 
near  the  border  area  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  military  operations  to  disperse 
the  refugee  population  in  the  border 
encampments.  Just  this  past  weekend, 
fighting  between  Vietnamese-supported 
Phnom  Penh  forces  and  Khmer  Rouge 
renanants  has  been  reported  near  the 
area  in  question.  Such  an  action  would 
create  more  refugees,  both  Khmer  and 
Thai,  severely  hamper  the  ongoing  bor- 
der relief  program,  and  further  de- 
stabilize the  area. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72,  and 
the  House  companion  resolution  (House 
Concurrent  Resolution  274),  call  on  the 
President  to  request  the  U.N.  to  establish 
an  international  presence  in  those  en- 
campments in  order  to  promote  security 
and  stability  in  the  encampments  and 
to  improve  the  distribution  of  the  food 
and  medical  assistance  being  delivered 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72  and 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff),  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  for  his  comments  tmd  to 
be  the  manager  of  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  Chair  will  allow  me  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  speed  with  which 
he  helped  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfairs  reflects 
the  thinking  as  well  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  and  under- 
scores the  concerns  of  many  of  us  for  the 
past  several  years. 

We  have  felt  and  we  continue  to  feel 
that  the  humanitarian  concerns  raised 
by  the  plight  of  the  Cambodian  refu- 
gees along  the  Thai-Kampuchea  border 
far  outweigh  any  political  issues  which 
might  arise. 

However,  we  recognize  that  a  grave 
military  threat  exists  in  the  area,  not 
only  to  the  refugees,  but  particularly  to 
Thailand,  because  of  the  large  numbers 
of  well-armed  contending  forces. 

Thus,  we  feel  that  a  United  Nations 
presence  could  help  defuse  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation  to  large  numbers  of 
people,  as  well  as  to  a  nation  of  vital 
strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

At  the  least,  this  resolution  could  help 
many  hundred  of  thousands  of  refugees 
now  crowded  into  camps  along  the  bor- 
der. At  best,  it  might  help  set  in  process 
a  method  of  eventual  resolution  of  the 
tragedy  of  Kampuchea. 

Perhaps  best  of  all  for  the  moment, 
this  amendment  will  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers any  money.  Briefly,  the  resolu- 
tion is  designed  to  accomplish  the 
following: 

As  Chairman  Zablocki  has  stated,  the 
resolution  calls  for  an  international 
presence,  under  United  Nations  auspices, 
in  Khmer  refugee  camps  along  the  Thai- 
land-Kampuchea border. 
It  is  our  intent  that  the  resolution: 
Prist,  promote  security  and  stability  for 
the  refugees  in  the  camps  along  the 
border. 

Second,  oversee  the  distribution  of  food 
and  water  to  insure  that  they  are  equi- 
tably distributed  to  those  refugees  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 

Third,  demonstrate  that  the  assistance 
which  is  being  provided  to  refugees  in  the 
encampments  by  the  UJJ.  and  other 
international  donors  is  solely  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

Fourth,  encourage  all  nations  in  the  re- 
gions to  respect  the  use  of  the  border  area 
between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea  as  a 
sanctuary  for  those  refugees  who  are  in 
need  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

BACKGROUND/ POSSIBLE    QUESTIONS 

There  are  presently  nearly  300,000  peo- 
ple m  the  border  camps.  Problems  have 
arisen  because  at  least  two  of  the  major 
camps  are  "controlled"  by  factions  op- 
posed to  the  Vietnamese,  and  somewhat 
to  each  other.  Thus,  food  and  medical 
relief  is  not  necessarily  being  fairly  dis- 
tributed Jii  the  camps,  and  aUegations  of 
bnbes,  black  markets,  et  cetera,  have 
been  raised  and  substantiated 

While  it  is  true  that  the  U.N.  probably 
could  not  get  permission  from  the  Heng 
Samnn  government  in  Phnom  Penh  to 
set  up  In  camps  actually  in  Kampu- 
chea—because the  U.N.  does  not  recog- 
nize that  regime— there  are  still  major 
camw  and  areas  within  Thailand  which 
would  benefit  from  the  u.N.  presence 
and,  of  course,  the  precedent  would  be 
set-possibilities  for  Kampuchea  would 
be  opened,  in  other  words 


Finally,  and  importantly,  the  U.N. 
presence  would  hopefully  help  clear  up 
some  of  the  administrative  problems- 
inherent  in  the  black  market  problems— 
which  make  the  border  operation  so  dif- 
ficult, despite  all  the  international 
money,  and  good  will. 

This  bill  does  not  address  the  situation 
in  Kampuchea  proper. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lagomarsino)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution. 

Critical  shortages  of  food  and  the 
threat  of  continued  fighting  between 
Vietnamese  forces  and  Khmer  Rouge 
forces  loyal  to  the  ousted  Communist 
government  of  Pol  Pot  have  sent  massive 
numbers  of  Cambodian  refugees  into  or 
near  neighboring  Thailand.  Estimates  go 
as  high  as  l  million  in  that  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  but  mostly  in  Thai- 
land. The  problems  posed  by  this  human 
tide  are  both  humanitarian  and  political 
in  nature.  As  my  friend  (Mr.  Wolfe) 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
pointed  out.  what  we  are  really  con- 
cerned with  here  today  is  the  humani- 
tarian aspect  of   this  problem. 

For  the  moment,  the  most  pressing 
aspect  of  the  humanitarian  problem  the 
need  for  adequate  food  and  medical  as- 
sistance, is  still  present,  although  per- 
haps the  great  crisis  we  had  awhile  back 
has  passed  to  at  least  some  extent  The 
political  problem  promises  to  be  more 
long  term  and  for  the  time  being  seems 
to  be  almost  insoluble. 

However.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  an  independent  presence  be  estab- 
lished in  the  refugee  encampments  in 
Cambodia  and  on  the  border  between 
Thailand  and  Cambodia. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  resolution 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  of  the  distinguished  chair- 

P«Hfi^  A^^®"^.w°'"'"'"^^  °^  Asian  and 
vnrl  r^i^"^'"^'  *^^  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

I  believe  that  an  international  pres- 
ence, a  United  Nations  presence,  in  the 
refugee  encampments  in  Thailand  and 
Kampuchea  is  particulariy  important  at 
this  time.  Those  refugee  centers  are 
enclangered  by  continued  hostility,  hos- 
frnZ  !^°"'  ^^^  Vietnamese,  hostility 
from  the  opposing  Military  Forces  in 
Kampuchea  and  hostility  within  the 
encampments. 

f.^"n^  ^"'"  committee's  recent  visit 
to  Thailand,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  issue  with  the  Prime  Minister 
M>  ^^^^^l^^'^  concern  about  the  safety 
of  the  Kampuchean  refugees  in  the 
f^l^^l^^'^^^^P^^rits.  I  do  not  believe 
Vl  L  /esponsfbility  for  protecting 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
on  the  borders  between  Thailand  and 
Kampuchea  should  be  the  responsibUity 
of  any  one  nation.  It  is  extremely  im- 
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portant,  if  we  truly  have  a  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  safety  of  these  refugees 
that  there  be  an  international  presence' 
a  United  Nations  presence,  in  these 
camps. 

Since  1975  the  situation  in  Cambodia 
has  produced  a  series  of  horror  stories 
We  can  only  guess  at  the  tragedy  visited 
upon  the  Khmer  people  by  the  Pol  Pot 
and  Heng  Samrin  governments.  We  be- 
heve  that  over  2  million  people  have 
died  as  a  result  of  that  ongoing  tragedy 
We  know  that  upwards  of  a  million 
more  are  now  on  the  frontier  between 
Kampuchea  and  Thailand,  seeking  des- 
perately to  avoid  being  caught  either  bv 
or  between  the  Pol  Pot  and  Heng  Sam- 
nn forces. 

How  can  those  people  be  cared  for? 
There  have  been  tremendous  outpour- 
*"P,  r.!?"'"^"''^^"^"  food  and  medical 
relief.  The  international  community  the 
people  of  many  countries,  have  provided 
good  support  for  the  Khmer  refugees 
Yet  only  a  small  percentage,  perhaps  a 
third,  of  those  huddled  along  that  un- 
fortunate frontier  are  in  organized 
camps.  The  rest  are  virtually  nomads 
who  roam  back  and  forth  across  the  Une 
to  obtain  food  and  refuge.  And  among 
them  are  of  course  those  who  still  resist 
the  forces  of  Heng  Samrin.  and  others 
who  resist  both  Pol  Pot  and  Heng  Sam- 
rin the  Khmer  Serei.  All  of  this  makes 
systematic  care  very  difficult.  especiaUy 
when  the  United  Nations  personnel  who 
would  normally  bring  some  order  to 
the  situation  are  only  there  part  time- 
rarely  overnight. 

We  have  to  put  more  people  on  the 
ground  in  the  Thai-Kampuchean  fron- 
tier in  order  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  exploiters  of  human  suffering- 
the  black  marketeers  and  the  like- 
to  take  advantage.  We  must  also  head 
off  any  possible  Vietnamese  attack 
which  could  result  from  fire  fights  spill- 
ing into  the  refugee  areas,  with  grave 
human  and  international  results 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  worthy  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
rnysclf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on  behalf  of  S  72 
which  is  identical  to  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  274.  There 
are  clear  and  compelling  reasons  for  the 
action  called  for  in  this  bill.  There  needs 
to  be  an  international  presence  in  the 
Khmer  refugee  areas  on  the  frontier 
between  Thailand  and  Kampuchea 

The  numbers  of  Khmers  who  have 
found  sanctuary  from  the  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion, or  from  remnants  of  the  Pol  Pot 
forces  in  Thailand  have  now  reached 
somewhere  close  to  a  mUlion  people.  They 
are  bemg  fed  and  assisted  by  the  inter- 
national community.  Yet  these  locations 
are  not  by  any  means  the  well-organized, 
relatively  comfortable  camps  which  have 
been  m  place  for  4  or  5  years  now 
elsewhere  in  Thailand.  These  Khmer 
locations  are  huge  centers  which  have 
grown  hurriedly  under  the  impetus  of 
war  in  Kampuchea. 

In  assessing  the  impact  of  these  huge 
numbers,  v/3  need  to  remember  that  the 
Government  of  Thailand  had  extreme 
political   difficulty   accommodating  the 
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250.000  Lao  and  Hmong  refugees.  That 
experience  has  not  rendered  Thailand 
somehow  immune  to  the  effects  of  the 
Khmer  human  wave.  For  the  govern- 
ment led  by  Prime  Minister  Kriangsak 
to  open  its  frontiers  to  the  Khmers,  as  it 
has  done,  was  an  act  of  political  courage 
considered  purely  in  domestic  Thai  polit- 
ical terms. 

The  international  implications  for 
Thailand  are  even  more  grave,  perhaps. 
The  presence  of  the  Khmers  on  their 
frontier  opens  the  way  for  conflict  be- 
tween the  Thais  and  the  Vietnamese 
forces  in  Kampuchea.  Vietnamese  under 
the  Hanoi  puppet  Heng  Samrin  could 
very  well,  In  pursuit  of  either  Khmer 
Rouge  or  Khmer  Serei.  invade  Thai  terri- 
tory. Some  of  the  resistance  camps  are 
surrounded  by  if  not  located  in  Khmer 
refugee  concentrations. 

Thus  there  should  be  a  permanent 
United  Nations  presence  on  the  Kam- 
puchean frontier,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Vietnamese  to 
strike,  and  to  make  it  less  convenient  for 
Khmer  of  any  political  color  to  use  re- 
fugee areas  as  staging  centers  for  their 
activities  back  into  Kampuchea. 

This  action  has  been  requested  directly 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  The  Thai  Govern- 
ment has  asked  the  UNHCR  to  do  this, 
and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  have 
done  so  also.  So  far  no  such  action  has 
been  taken.  So  the  risks  remain  high  of 
border  conflict.  And  the  absence  of  a 
round-the-clock  presence  by  some  inter- 
national agency  in  the  critical  regions 
gives  rise  to  the  spectre  of  government 
by  night  which  Is  quite  different  than 
government  by  day.  Black  marketing  and 
profiteering  will  be  worsened,  and  the 
orderly  operation  of  the  sites  in  ques- 
tion will  be  virtually  impossible. 

Therefore,  for  Lhie  protection  of  the 
Khmers  in  question,  and  to  ease  the  Thai 
security  situation,  I  urge  the  House  to 
join  the  other  body  in  seeking  the  ap- 
propriate steps  called  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
72,  legislation  which  would  encourage  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  an  official 
presence  in  the  refugee  camps  along  the 
Thai-Kampuchean  border.  In  my  view, 
the  presence  of  the  U.N.  in  these  camps 
where  so  many  thousands  of  refugees 
are  now  languishing  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  improving  their  plight.  It 
would  promote  security  and  stability  in 
the  camps  as  well  as  improve  the  basic 
living  standards  for  those  refugees  now 
living  in  them. 

In  the  past  4  years,  approximately  4 
million  Kampucheans  have  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strife  and  famine  in  that  na- 
tion. More  Kampucheans  will  probably 
die  unless  action  is  taken  to  protect  the 
survivors.  Last  fall,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity as  part  of  the  Congresswomen's  dele- 
gation to  visit  both  Thailand  and  Kam- 
puchea. The  horror  which  I  viewed  there 
is  almost  beyond  human  comprehension. 
I  will  never  be  able  to  forget  the  sights 
of  starving  and  dying  people — men, 
women,  and  most  tragically,  children. 

Currently,  several  hundred  thousand 
Kampucheans  are  Uving  in  these  camps. 


The  number  of  new  refugees  continues  to 
multiply  daily.  One  of  my  most  serious 
concerns  is  that  the  Vietnamese  army 
might  attack  the  camps,  resulting  in  the 
mass  slaughter  of  a  larger  number  of 
inhabitants.  I  Iselieve  that  a  U.N.  pres- 
ence would  be  a  valuable  deterrent  to 
such  an  attack.  A  second  grave  concern 
of  mine  is  that  the  food  and  medical 
supplies  provided  by  international  relief 
agencies  are  not  always  being  distributed 
to  the  refugees  for  whmn  they  were 
intended. 

Frequent  allegations  have  been  made 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  supplies 
are  being  confiscated  by  armed  factions 
within  the  camps  and  being  distributed 
only  to  soldiers  fighting  for  those  fac- 
tions. In  my  view,  a  U.N.  presence  at  the 
camps  would  help  to  insure  that  the  ref- 
ugees are  receiving  the  aid  in  an  equi- 
table manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  help  put  an 
end  to  the  nightmare  which  has  befal- 
len the  Kampuchean  people.  We  must 
insure  that  adequate  relief  supplies  are 
being  sent  to  these  refugees.  We  must 
continue  to  permit  a  reasonable  number 
of  refugees  to  enter  the  United  States  for 
permanent  resettlement.  Finally,  we  must 
work  actively  in  the  international  forum 
for  various  actions  which  will  protect  the 
refugees  from  further  tragedy.  I  believe 
that  a  U.N.  presence  in  the  camps  would 
accomplish  this  last  goal,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  72.» 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 274,  an  effort  to  save  lives  in  an 
area  of  the  world  where  so  many  have 
already  perished.  This  is  a  measure  to- 
ward rationalization  of  the  attempts  of 
the  international  community  to  provide 
for  nearly  a  million  miserable,  tortured 
souls.  There  must  be  a  more  formal, 
more  permanent,  more  effective  inter- 
national presence  in  the  area  to  rein- 
force and  surprise  the  humanitarian  ef- 
fort and  stabilize  the  political  situation 
along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border. 

The  threats — of  all  kinds — hunger, 
disease,  human  predators — which  face 
those  tortured  peoples  who  have  already 
endured  so  much,  are  real  and  insidious. 

There  is  a  hope  that  a  regularized  in- 
ternational humanitarian  presence  can 
save  lives  and  ease  the  misery  of  many 
of  the  refugees  in  this  area.  The  govern- 
ment of  Thailand  has  requested  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  take 
this  step.  He  has  not  yet  done  so.  He 
should.  If  lives  can  be  saved,  they  must. 
If  misery  can  be  eased,  it  must.  In  an 
almost  literal  sense  this  area  offers  some 
respite  from  the  Kampuchean  hell.  Let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  ease  the  misery 
which  is  the  daily  currency  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  hell.* 

D  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BuRLisoN) .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  72). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 


fornia.  Mr.   Speaker,  I   object  to  the 

vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  presmt. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  388,  nays  1, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


[RoUNo.  76] 

TEAS— 388 

Abdnor 

Dellums 

Howard 

Addabbo 

l>erwln8kl 

Hubbard 

Akaka 

Dickinson 

Huckaby 

Alexander 

Dicks 

Hughes 

Ambro 

DlngeU 

HuttO 

Anderson. 

Dodd 

Hyde 

Oallf. 

Donnelly 

Ichord 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Dougherty 

Ireland 

Andrews. 

Downey 

Jacobs 

N.  Dak. 

Drlnan 

Jeffords 

Aiinunzlo 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Jeffries 

Anthony 

Early 

Jenkins 

Applegate 

Edgar 

Jenrette 

Ashbrook 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Ashley 

Einery 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Aspin 

En.Jillsh 

Jones.  N.C. 

Atklnaon 

Erdahl 

Jones.  Okla. 

AuColn 

Erlent)orn 

Jones.  Tenn. 

BafaJls 

Brtel 

Kastenmeler 

Bailey 

Evans.  Del. 

Kelly 

Baldus 

Evans,  a*. 

Kemp 

Barnard 

Evans,  Ind. 

KUdee 

Barnes 

Pary 

Kindness 

Bauman 

Fascell 

Kogovsek 

Beard,  R.I. 

Failo 

Kostmayer 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Fen  wick 

Kramer 

Bedell 

F^erraro 

LaFUce 

B«llen£on 

Flndley 

Lagomarsino 

Benjamin 

Fish 

Latta 

Bennett 

Fisher 

Leech.  Iowa 

Be  neuter 

Flthlan 

Leach,  La. 

Bethune 

Fllppo 

Leath,  Tex. 

Bevlll 

Plorlo 

Lederer 

Bingham 

Foley 

Lee 

Blancbard 

Ford,  Mich. 

Lehman 

Boggs 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Leland 

Bolend 

Porsytlie 

I^nt 

Boiling 

Fountain 

Le  vitas 

Bonlor 

Fowl«r 

Livingston 

Bonker 

Prenzel 

Lloyd 

Bouquaril 

Puqua 

LoefBer 

Bowen 

Garcia 

Long.  La. 

Brademas 

Gaydos 

Long.Md. 

Breaux 

Gephardt 

Lott 

Brlnkley 

Gibbons 

Lowry 

Brodbead 

Gllman 

Lujan 

Brooks 

Gingrich 

Luken 

Broomfleld 

Glnn 

Lundlne 

Brown.  Oallf. 

GUckman 

Lungren 

Broyhlll 

Goldwater 

McClory 

Bunhanas 

Gonzalez 

McCormark 

BurKener 

Ooodllng 

McDade 

Burllson 

Gore 

McEwen 

Burton,  John 

Gradlson 

McHugb 

Burton,  Phillip  Gramm 

McKay 

Butler 

Grasaley 

McKlnney 

Byron 

Gray 

Madlgan 

Campbell 

Green 

MagtUre 

Carney 

Grlsham 

Markey 

Can- 

Guartnl 

Marks 

Carter 

Gudger 

Marlenee 

Cavanaugh 

Ha<;e(lom 

Marriott 

Chnppell 

Hall,  Ohio 

Martin 

Clausen 

Hall,  Tex. 

Iifatsul 

a  ay 

Hamilton 

MattOY 

dinger 

Hammer- 

Mavroules 

Coelho 

Schmidt 

Mazzoll 

Coleman 

Hance 

Mlc» 

Collins.  111. 

Hanley 

Michel 

OoUtns.  Tex. 

Hansen 

iLfiViii«H 

Conable 

Hatkln 

Miller,  Ohio 

Oonle 

Harris 

Mlneta 

Ooroomn 

Harahai 

Mlnlsh 

Corman 

Hawkins 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Cotter 

Heckler 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

(3ou?hlln 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Courier 

Heftel 

Moffett 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hlghtower 

Molloh«n 

D'Amours 

HUlU 

Montgomery 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hlnson 

Moorhead. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Holland 

Oallf. 

Danlelson 

Hollenbeck 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Dnnnemeyer 

Holt 

Motti 

Daschle 

Holtzman 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

de  la  Garza 

Hopkins 

Mumhy,  Pa. 

Deckard 

Horton 

Murtlw 

V')L 
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Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

NMzi 

Nelson 

NlcboU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakor 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Pan«tta 

niBhayan 

Paltea 

Patterson 

Paul 

Peaae 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Puraell 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

BahaU 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

ainaJdo 

Rltter 

Roberta 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosen  thai 

Rostenkowskl 


Roth 

Roybal 

Boyer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Riisso 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulza 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

(Staltb.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spenoe 

St  a«rmaln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stance!  and 

Stanton 

Scark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stnuttoii 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Bynar 

NAYS— 1 

McDonald 

NOT  VOTING— 44 


Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Udall 

Oilmen 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmef 

WalRTeii 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Wa-'man 

Weaiver 

Wel^ 

White 

Wblfcohurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  MonU 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyart-t 

Wydler 

Wylte 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fa. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettd 


Albosta 

Andiersoc,  ni. 

Archer 

Badbam 

Blaggl 

Boner 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cheney 

Chltbolm 

Cievedand 

Conyers 

Crane,  Philip 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Derrick 


Oevlne 
Dlggs 
Dixon 
Domen 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Eckhordt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Elwiards.  Okla. 

PPOSt 

G:alnu> 

Quyer 

Kazen 

Lewis 

McCloakey 

MathU 


Miller,  Calif. 

Moore 

Murphy,  m. 

Nolan 

Pepper 

Ratchford 

Rodino 

Rouaselot 

Santim 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Vanier  Jeet 

Vanik 


D  1240 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.   Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Rous- 
selot. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan 

Mr.    Davis   of   South    Carolina   with    Mr 
Doman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Derrick 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Albosta 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Lewis  with  Mr.  McCloskey 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Guyer 
h(^  ^»<=*>f°'-«l  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 

"n2?-  to^yl"?-  '''^^'^   ^'^   ^"'^   ''^^ 
So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 


thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1250 
GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Swift)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL    CENTRAL    AMERICAN    AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1979 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6081)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  assistance  in  support 
of  peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of 
development  in  Central  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  oflfered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6081.  with 
Mr.  Foley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on  Monday, 
February  25,  the  bill  had  been  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  at  an  impor- 
tant crossroads  in  our  ties  with  the  Nic- 
araguan  people  and  millions  more 
throughout  Central  America.  Let  me 
express  a  few  personal  observations  as 
to  how  things  came  to  pass  in  Nicaragua 
and  where  we  might  go  from  here. 

First,  our  earnest  desire  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Latin 
America  continues  to  be  too  often  con- 
strued as  callous  opposition  to  legitimate 
popular  rebellions  against  injustice  and 
oppression  simply  because  the  targets  of 
such  popular  rebellions,  like  Anastasio 
Somoza,  say  they  are  Communist-in- 
spired or  Communist-directed,  or  even 
because  some  self-professed  Commu- 
nists take  part  in  them.  This  recurring 
m'sperception  on  our  part  has  tragically 
resulted  in  our  Nation  being  put  in  the 
position  of  perpetuating  undemocratic 
regimes  that  do  not  even  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  they  govern. 

Second,  it  is  very  presumptuous  for 
any  Member  of  this  House  to  predict 
what  course  the  new  government  and 
Nicaraguan  society  will  take  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  Who,  in  1865, 
could  have  foreseen  that  it  would  take 


nearly  100  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
our  own  civil  war  before  the  Congress 
would  enact  laws  guaranteeing  for  all 
Americans  equal  access  to  public  facili- 
ties and  the  right  to  vote? 

As  for  the  threat  of  communism  in 
Nicaragua,  Somoza  and  his  supporters 
are  to  blame  every  bit  as  much  as  the 
Sandinistas,  if  not  more  so.  Just  as 
Batista  set  the  stage  for  Castro's  revolu- 
tion, Somoza  with  his  greed,  corruption, 
and  dictatorial  rule  sowed  the  seeds  for 
violent  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
advent  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Third,  looking  to  the  future,  the  sur- 
est way  to  frustrate  the  Cuban  ideo- 
logues and  their  Nicaraguaran  sympa- 
thizers is  to  preempt  their  appeal.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  cadres  of  Marx- 
ists inside  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 
Rather  than  decrying  the  presence  of 
500  Cuban  doctors  in  Nicaragua  and 
threatening  to  withhold  aid,  we  ought 
to  be  offering  to  help  train  1,000  Nica- 
raguans  or  more  in  American  medical 
schools  and  offering  to  help  train  thou- 
sands of  Nicaraguan  teachers,  engineers, 
and  farmers  at  the  same  time. 

Fourth,  it  is  by  pressing  long-overdue 
social  reforms  and  not  with  guns  that 
we  can  most  effectively  fight  totalitarian 
extremists  of  the  left  or  right  in  Central 
America  and  elsewhere.  If  we  continue  to 
allow  communism  to  carry  the  banner  of 
reform,  then  the  downtrodden  and  the 
dispossessed,  the  exploited  and  the  ne- 
glected, will  turn  to  it  as  the  only  way 
out  of  their  misery.  Our  task  is  to  find 
constructive  ways  in  which  to  associate 
our  Nation  with  the  forces  of  change. 

Now  is  the  time  to  challenge  the  po- 
litical and  economic  oligarchies  such  as 
the  Somoza  dynasty  which  dominated 
Nicaragua  for  nearly  40  years— and  those 
regimes  which  persist  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  and  elsewhere — to  commit 
themselves  to  real  egalitarian  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  For  example,  we  can 
seize  the  moment  to  press  for  meaningful 
land  reform.  At  the  time  of  his  down- 
fall, Anastasio  Somoza  was  widely  re- 
puted to  own  60  percent  of  all  the  arable 
land  in  Nicaragua.  In  El  Salvador,  57 
percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  only  1.9 
percent  of  the  population.  And  in  Guate- 
mala, 66  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
2.6  percent  of  the  population. 

Land  reform  is  the  essence  of  human 
dignity  and  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. To  give  land  to  the  man  who  works 
it  is  to  give  him,  for  the  first  time,  a  de- 
gree of  security— something  more  than 
subsistence  living,  a  place  to  stand  for 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  a  share  and  a 
stake  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
Recall  for  a  moment  what  Daniel  Web- 
ster said  on  this  point  in  1820: 

The  freest  government.  If  it  could  exist, 
would  not  be  long  acceptable.  If  the  tendency 
of  the  laws  was  to  create  a  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  property  in  few  hands,  and  to  ren- 
der the  great  mass  of  the  population  de- 
pendent and  penniless.  Universal  suffrage, 
for  example,  could  not  long  exist  in  a  com- 
munity where  there  was  great  Inequality  of 
property. 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  any  conclusions 
about  what  the  Sandanistas  intend  in 
the  way  of  land  reform.  The  simple  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  had  been  con- 
cerned about  land  reform  earlier,  the 
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Sandanistas  might  not  be  where  they  are 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Richmond).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pease 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  early 
1960's,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
bom  out  of  a  pledge  of  nonviolent  revo- 
lutionary change.  It  proposed  an  end  to 
the  closed  society,  a  society  which  re- 
serves all  wealth  and  pKJwer  and  privilege 
for  the  same  classes  and  the  same  fami- 
lies which  have  possessed  that  wealth 
and  power  for  centuries.  If  we  had  not 
strayed  from  that  purpose,  we  would  not 
be  confronting  such  diCBcult  choices  in 
Nicaragua  today. 

Mr.  LACHDMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  gentleman  advise  the  commit- 
tee how  much  of  the  land  that  has  been 
expropriated  by  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment has  been  distributed  to  peasants? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  do  not  have  those  figures 
in  my  hand. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Well,  that  is  un- 
derstandable, because  we  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Minister  for  Agrarian  Re- 
form that  none  has  and  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  doing  so  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution.  I  would  just  point 
out  again  as  I  did  in  my  remarks  that 
it  took  the  Congress  nearly/a  hundred 
years  to  fulfill  some  of  theTcivil  rights 
that  we  thought  we  had  guaranteed  in 
the  civil  war.  It  may  take  the  Sandinistas 
a  little  longer,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pease  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  creating  a  land  reform  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  a  team  of 
land  tenure  experts  from  the  University 
Of  Wisconsin  has  been  in  Nicaragua  and 
will  return  to  Nicaragua  to  study  the 
problems  involved  in  land  reform.  This 
wiU  insure  a  U.S.  input  into  the  land 
reform  process. 

ni300 

This  is  a  further  examole  of  whv  it  is 
necessary  that  we  pass  this  legislation  to 
make  it  possible  for  other  United  States 
tho!?i!  ?1  ^''Perts  to  go  to  Nicaragua.  I 
mank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

and  vi.^H  t^^.  IJ^''^  *^«  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  TODNO  OF  FlORttA 

1  fnJ?J:^^  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  Offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida:  On  page  3,  strike  lines  23  through 
25,  and  on  page  4,  strike  lines  1  through  7 
and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof: 

"(I)  The  President  shaU  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  certification  prior  to  releasing  any 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
under  this  chapter,  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  not  cooperated  with  or  har- 
bors any  International  terrorist  organiza- 
tion or  Is  aiding,  abetting,  or  supporting 
acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  event  that  the  President  trans- 
mits such  a  certification,  but  at  a  later  date 
he  determines  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  cooperates  with  or  harbors  any 
international  terrorist  organization  or  Is 
aiding,  abetting,  or  supporting  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  terrorism  In  other  countries,  the 
President  shall  terminate  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  under  this  chap- 
ter and  the  outstanding  balance  of  any  loan 
to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  or  any  of  Its 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities,  with  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  chap- 
ter shall  become  Immediately  due  and 
payable." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  thought  long  and  hard  about  this 
issue  of  aid  to  Nicaragua.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  and  all 
of  the  House  that  I  have  decided  that  I 
am  willing  to  spend  $75  million  if  we  can 
be  assured  that  this  will  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  in  the  Caribbean  area  and 
the  Central  American  area  through 
Nicaragua  by  (?uba  or  by  anyone  else. 
And  in  order  to  assure  myself  that  is  not 
going  to  happen,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be,  in  fact,  helping  to  finance  the  spread 
of  communism  through  Nicaragua  to  El 
Salvador,  for  example.  I  offer  this 
amendment. 

The  way  the  bill  reads,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  terminate  any  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua  if  that  Govern- 
ment cooperates  with,  or  harbors  any  in- 
ternational terrorist  organization,  or  is 
aiding,  abetting,  or  supporting  acts  of 
violence  or  terrorism  in  other  countries. 

Now,  my  amendment  would  change  it 
around  just  slightly  to  say  that  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  President  would  release 
those  funds  he  would  certify  to  Congress 
and  the  respective  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  that  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  not  cooperated  with  or 
harbors  any  international  terrorist  orga- 
nization, or  is  aiding,  abetting,  or  sup- 
porting acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  in 
other  countries.  It  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  Have  the  President  certify 
to  the  Congress  that  Nicaragua  is  not 
doing  these  things,  and  then  he  can  go 
ahead  and  release  the  money.  Then  I 
think  we  could  be  somewhat  assured  that 
our  taxpayers'  dollars  are  not  going  to  be 
used  in  exporting  communism  from  Cuba 
or  from  any  place  else  through  Nica- 
ragua to  El  Salvador  or  some  other  part 
of  the  Central  American  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  ask  the 
Chairman  how  much  time  I  have  left. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  has  3  minutes  left. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  read  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
it  is  identical  to  the  language  that  is  al- 
ready contained  in  the  bill  on  p>age  3. 
subparagraph  (f) ,  except  for  a  repwt  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  the  Congress ; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Not  exactly, 
no.  The  language  in  the  bill  says  the 
President  shall  terminate  assistance,  and 
my  language  says  that  the  President  will 
not  release  the  funds  until  he  has  made 
that  certification  that  Nicaragua  is  not 
involved  in  the  exporting  of  tliis  violence 
or  these  other  activities  as  menticmed  in 
the  bill.  The  language  is  the  same  except 
mine  is  a  prior  notification  and  the  bill 
requires  a  terminatiwi  if  he  decides  that 
is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gmtleman  will 
yield  briefly,  if  the  genUeman's  interpre- 
tation is  accurate,  we  on  this  side  see  no 
problem  with  accepting  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  very  happy  with  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleasantly  sur- 
prised at  the  momentary  support  this 
amendment  has  frwn  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  say  momentary  because 
quite  often  amendments  are  acc^ted  in 
the  House,  and  when  they  go  to  confer- 
ence they  are  lost.  I  am  sure  that  an 
overwhelming  expression  of  support  for 
this  amendment  dealing  with  possible 
terrorism  in  Nicaragua  being  exported  to 
other  countries,  I  am  sure  an  expression 
of  strong  support  for  this  amendment  of 
the  House  would  prevent  it  fr<Hn  being 
taken  out  in  the  conference. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
this  legislation  guarantee  that  American 
taxpayers'  dollars,  $75  million  in  tiiis 
instance,  will  not  be  spent  to  allow  the 
(jovemment  of  Nicaragua,  as  this 
amendment  says,  to  cooperate  with  or 
harbor  any  international  terrorist  orga- 
nization, or  to  permit  them,  to  aid,  abet, 
or  support  acts  of  violence  or  terrorism 
in  other  countries.  The  amendment  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  offered  re- 
quires the  President  to  certify  before  $1 
of  this  aid  goes  into  Nicaragua  that  this 
is  not  happening  now. 

Now,  I  happen  to  believe,  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  I  have,  press  reports  and 
my  own  discussions  with  a  numt>er  of 
people  in  recent  weeks,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  is,  in  izci,  en- 
gaged at  this  time  in  assisting  terrorists 
operations.  I  think  they  are  presently 
engaged  directly  in  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  El  Salvador  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  the  complicity 
and  support  of  the  State  Department  of 
the  United  States,  in  view  of  a  statement 
of  Ambassador  White  to  El  Salvador 
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and  others.  I  happen  to  believe  they  are 
intimately  cooperating  with  the  Cuban 
Government  and  this  is  all  part  of  a 
larger  plan  to  subvert  Latin  America 
that  has  been  on  record  publicly  for 
some  years,  a  plan  that  was  first  an- 
nounced in  1959  by  Fidel  Castro  when 
he  took  power  in  Cuba. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  Henry  Bradsher  wrote  a  lengthy 
article  quoting  imnamed  U.S.  specialists 
who  deal  with  the  Latin  Ameincan  re- 
gion. In  that  article  he  interestingly 
enough  laid  out  precisely  what  I  have 
just  described,  how  after  Somoza  left 
and  the  Sandinistas  took  over,  that 
Cuba,  in  partnership  with  the  Sandinists, 
would  be  looking  toward  other  targets. 
Their  immediate  target  is  El  Salvador 
and,  after  that.  Guatemala,  and  Hon- 
duras. I  think  it  is  very  significant  that 
this  question  has  been  raised  and  now 
even  the  majority  is  willing  to  address 
it  in  the  form  of  this  amendment.  We 
hope  that  we  will  give  them  the  chance 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment  that 
wiU  allow  us  to  place  proper  restrictions 
on  the  aid,  because  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  this  House  would  want  Amer- 
ican money  going  to  aid  terrorism.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  apt  we  should 
apply  such  a  restriction,  and  I  applaud 
the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  HARKm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman these  kinds  of  amendments 
sound  all  right  and  everything,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
prides  himself  on  being  consistent,  and 
I  am  jiist  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  when  further  aid  bills 
come  up  in  the  House  later  on  this 
spring  for  aid  to,  let  us  say.  some  of  the 
Arab  coim tries,  if  perhaps  we  might  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  amendment  ap- 
pUed  to  them,  because  a  lot  of  those 
countries  do,  in  fact,  harbor  PLO  inter- 
national terrorists.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  this  kind  of  amendment  for  that 
and  for  Arab  countries,  too.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  support  that? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  subscribe  to  the  same 
cardinal  principle  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  seems  to  subscribe  to,  and  that  is 
I  am  always  consistent  when  it  is  con- 
venient. I  will  reserve  my  judgment  on 
each  one  of  the  coimtries  as  they  come 
up. 

But  I  will  say  if  the  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned about  Arab  terrorism  and  the 
PLO,  he  certainly  should  be  for  this 
amendment,  because  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  has  embraced  the  PLO,  has 
endorsed  the  PLO,  and  has  issued  state- 
ments saying  they  are  in  communion 
and  union  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  and  I  am  opposed  to  such 
terrorism. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  add 
my  very  strong  support  to  this  amend- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  the  majority  has 
seen  fit  to  endorse  it  as  well.  I  think  it 


is  very  important  this  House  go  on 
record  in  support  of  this  amendment  so 
it  will  be  plain  to  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  that  we  feel  very  strongly 
about  it. 

□  1310 

I  for  one  fail  to  see.  however,  how  the 
President  is  going  to  be  able  to  make 
certification.  If  he  can  make  it  that  will 
be  fine. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young.) 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXni.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  following 
the  quorum  call.  Members  will  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names : 


Abdnor 

Aidabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Oallf. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
An'hony 
Applegate 
Ashbiook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atklngcm 
AuColn 
Ba-lham 
Bafalis 
Beiley 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Bamee 
Eauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
B-a— 1.  Temn. 
Bedell 
Bel'©n«on 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bvhinie 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Bo  »n1 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Ron'"er 
Bouquard 
'^owen 
Brademas 

B-»BI1X 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

B-or>m''e''1 

Brown,  Oallf. 

BroyhUl 

B\irh!>nian 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

BvTon 

OBznpbell 

Carney 
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Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cheney 

Chishbim 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Oo'eman 

Collins,  m. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Oonte 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Dam'e'.  Dan 

Daniel.  H.  W. 

Danl»'«on 

Dannemeyer 

Da'ch'e 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Oarza 

n-ckard 

Dellums 

D»rrlrk 

Derwlnskl 

D  cVlnson 

Dicks 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dnu'-herty 

Downey 

D-lnan 

Dunran.  Tenn. 

Early 

Ei?ar 

Eiwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

En^'l-ih 

ErdfOU 

E^-'pnbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fa'cell 

Fazio 

I'-'nwlck 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsber 


Flthian 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Fori.  inch. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

FoTsvthe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Gaydoe 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gino-rlch 

Glnn 

G  Ickman 

GonTa'ez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

G"ainm 

Grassley 

G-av 

Green 

Gr  "h-'m 

Guarlnl 

Gu^"»r 

Guyer 

T'a<'e'o'Ti 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hfl".  T»f. 

Hamilton 
Hfmm-r- 
schmldt 
fence 
Hanley 
Hfn-»n 
Farkln 
Harris 
H'-Ver 
Hefner 
H-ft-1 
Hlehtower 
Htnson 
Hol'ani 
Hollenb«ck 

Holt 

Honklns 

Hoton 

Howard 

Hiib'-ard 

Huckaby 

Fu^-hes 

Hutto 


Hyxle 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kosimayer 

Kramer 

laFa'ce 

Lagomarslno 

Ijcach,  Iowa 

Ijeach.  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

r^ederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lelend 

Lent 

I«  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loe  flier 

Lone.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Tott 

Lowry 

Lulan 

lAiken 

Liinilne 

Lungren 

McC'.ory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHueh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Ma^iilre 

Mairkey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

MathJs 

Matsul 

Ma'tox 

Mavroules 

Mar^ToU 

Mtca 

M<"h-1 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Oallf. 

Ml"er.  Ohio 

Mineta 

M'n'sh 

Mitchell,  Md, 


MltcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
M.orhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
OBrien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
PanettJi 
Paehayan 
Fatten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roybal 
Royer 
Radd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Sabo 
Sawyer 
Srhroeder 
Schulze 
Ssbe'lus 
Selberllng 
Sinsenbrenner 
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Staazmon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sbumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

S.ack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

SOiOmon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Strrk 

Steed 

Sienholm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studda 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volluner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whltohurst 

Whitley 

WhltUker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

'Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zab.ockl 

Zeferettl 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  himdred 
and  seventy-five  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  name,  a  quorum  is  pres- 
ent, and  the  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  for  a  recorded  vote.  Five  min- 
utes will  be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  392,  noes  3, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows : 
[Roll  No.  77] 

AYES— 392 

Andrews,  Atkln<!on 

N.  Dak.  AuCoin 

Annunzlo  Ba''ham 

Anthony  Bafalis 

Applesate  Bailey 

Ar'-her  Baldus 

Ashbrook  Barnard 

Ashley  Barnes 

Aq)in  Bauman 


Abdnor 

A-i'«abbo 

Akaka 

A'bo^ta 

Alerander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Andrews.  N.C. 


Beard,  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Blancliard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Broybill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
dinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Crane.  Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 

Dunoan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Penwlck 
Ferraro 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Fllppo 
Plorio 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
.   Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 


Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gepliardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsliam 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
High  tower 
Hinson 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Oallf. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaPalce 
La?on(arslno 
Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loefller 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Liiken 
Lundlne 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McESven 
McHugh 
McKay 


McKlnney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Fa. 
NatcSier 
Neal 
Neizl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Fatten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roybal 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Sabo 

Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skelton 
S'ack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 


Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Btudds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 


Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

NOES— 3 


Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Brown,  Calif.      Reuss 


Selberllng 


NOT  VOTING — 38 


Anderson.  111. 

Blaggi 

Boner 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Crane,  Philip 

Davis.  S.C. 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Dornan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 


Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Frost 

Giaimo 

HlllU 

Ichord 

Mcdoskey 

Moffett 

Moore 

Murphy,  m. 

Nolan 

Pepper 


Ratchford 

Rousselot 

Santlnl 

Simon 

Staggers 

Stockman 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    DEBWtNSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
page  4,  in  line  10.  Immediately  after  "States" 
Insert  ".  Including  Guatemala.  El  Salvador. 
Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras.";  and 

In  line  11.  Immediately  after  "against" 
Insert  "terrorism  and". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
President  Carter,  in  his  October  1  speech 
on  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba,  said : 

We  win  increase  our  economic  assistance  to 
alleviate  the  unmet  economic  and  htunan 
needs  In  the  Caribbean  region  and  further  to 
ensure  the  ability  of  troubled  peoples  to  re- 
sist social  turmoil  and  possible  Communist 
domination. 

Our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
reinforcing  the  President's  stated  objec- 
tive of  supporting  our  allies  in  Central 
America;  we  should  be  offering  them  aid 
instead  of  setting  the  example  of  giving 
aid  to  a  "Marxist-dominated"  regime  In 
Nicaragua;  if  we  are  not  going  to  offer 
aid  in  this  package,  the  least  we  can  do 
is  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  supports  our  tradi- 
tional allies. 

If  we  do  not  at  least  make  some  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  we  will  be  sending 
the  wrong  signal  to  our  allies;  that  is, 
in  order  to  get  aid,  you  have  to  have  a 
radical  overthrow  of  the  government  and 
make  ominous,  anti-American  speeches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  the  entire 
paragraph  as  it  would  be  amended  by  my 
amendment: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  support  those  tradi- 
tionally faithful  allies  of  the  United  States, 
including  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Honduras,  which  are  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
against  terrorism  and  external  subversion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  anybody 
to  think  that  this  amendment  Is  the 
product  of  my  fertile  imagination.  This 
amendment  was  inspired  by  the  words  of 
President  Carter  in  his  October  1  speech 
to  the  Nation  when  he  discussed  the 
crisis  created  by  the  presence  of  a  Soviet 
armed  brigade  in  Cuba,  and  I  quote  the 
President  now: 

We  will  Increase  our  economic  assistance  to 
alleviate  the  tmmet  economic  and  human 
needs  In  the  Caribbean  region  and  further  to 
ensure  the  ability  of  troubled  peoples  to  re- 
sist social  turmoil  and  possible  Communist 
domination. 

Recognizing  the  strength  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment,  recognizing  that  the 
basic  language  in  this  bill  had  adminis- 
tration support,  I  am  perfecting  it  by 
specifically  mentioning  the  four  coim- 
tries in  Central  America  which  I  feel 
could  be  threatened  by  the  developments 
in  that  region,  namely,  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple,  prac- 
tical, direct-to-the-point  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  my  utilizatlrai  of  the 
President's  language  in  support  of  it  will 
lend  some  strength  to  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  Is  very  similar  to  the 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  amendment  was 
turned  down  in  favor  of  the  more  general 
watered-down  language  that  appears  in 
the  bill,  the  language  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski  )  just  read. 

ni340 

I  think  we  all  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  The  statements  of  the 
President,  and  others,  have  been  about 
concern  in  the  Central  American  area. 
Let  us  say  so.  Let  us  say  what  we  mean. 
Let  us  let  those  in  Nicaragua  who  are 
running  that  government  know  that  we 
are  concerned  about  those  governments, 
that  we  do  intend  to  do  what  we  can  to 
see  that  tJiey  survive  and  are  able  to  have 
democratic  institutions  in  an  orderly 
manner  brought  about,  and  that  we  ex- 
pect that  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
will  take  no  part  In  intervening  with 
those  governments. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  make  some  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  especially  consider- 
ing that  the  title  of  this  bill  is  a  Special 
Central  American  Assistance  Act,  that 
we  are  going  to  be  sending  the  wrong 
signals  to  the  coimtries  that  the  gentle- 
man mentioned;  that  is,  that  in  order  to 
get  aid,  you  have  to  have  a  radical  over- 
throw of  the  government  and  make 
ominous  anti-American  speeches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee 
adopts  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  that  we  do  send  many  mes- 
sages all  over  the  world  via  our  legislative 
language.  But  In  this  case  the  basic  para- 
graph  already   refers   to   traditionally 
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faithful  allies.  Certainly  no  one  would 
argue  that  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  are  not  faith- 
ful allies.  They  consistently  support  us 
at  the  United  Nations.  I  think  this  merely 
clarifies  the  intent  of  the  Congress  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  to  do,  but  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  accept  the  inclu- 
sion, while  enumerating  those  friendly 
countries  in  Central  America,  also  of 
Nicaragua  and  Panama. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Sure.  That  is  no 
problem.  Actually,  you  could  add  Mex- 
ico, you  could  go  up  and  down  the  line 
if  you  want  to  in  the  area. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
consent  to  a  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  add  Nicaragua  and  Panama  to  the  list. 
Then  I  think  every  Member  could  prob- 
ably support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  only  accept  the  amendment; 
I  would  be  flattered  that  the  majority 
leader  would  pay  so  much  attention  to 
my  little  perfecting  language. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI)  may  be  amended  bo 
include,  where  he  enumerates  Central 
American  countries,  also  the  names  of 
Panama  and  Nicaragua. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modification,  and  then  the 
Chair  will  put  the  unanimous  consent 
request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


Page  4.  In  line  10,  Immediately  after 
"States"  insert  ",  Including  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Honduras." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  amendment  be  modified  as  reported 
by  the  Clerk? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
make  sure,  the  majority  leader  did  not 
mention  Belize.  Did  the  gentleman  mean 
by  "Honduras"  British  Honduras,  better 
known  now  as  Belize?  We  just  want  to 
make  sure  we  do  not  miss  any  friends 
We  have  so  few. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  included. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski).  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

AlfXNDMZKT    OnXRED    BY    MR.    MUBPHT    OF 
NEW     TORX 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mttbphy  of  New 
York:  Page  5.  add  the  following  after  line  8: 

"(k)(l)  In  furnishing  assistance  under 
this  chapter  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
the  President  shall  take  Into  account  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  to  self- 
determination  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, such  right  to  be  exercised  in  free  national 
elections. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  under 
this  chapter  if  he  determines  that  a  free  na- 
tional election  has  not  been  held  in  Nicara- 
gua by  December  31,  1981,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

"(A)  The  election  is  conducted  at  tradi- 
tional poUlng  and  registration  places. 

"(B)  The  election  Is  conducted  without 
clvU,  military,  or  private  Interference  with 
voting  in  the  election. 

"(C)  All  candidates  and  proponents  of 
Issues  significant  In  the  election  have  equal 
access  to  the  broadcast  media.". 

Page  5,  line  8.  strike  out  the  closed  quota- 
tion marks  and  second  period. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
6081,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assist- 
ance in  support  of  peaceful  and  democra- 
tic processes  of  development  in  C^entral 
America."  The  measure  is  aimed  more 
specifically  at  what  for  40  years  had  been 
our  friendly  neighbor  to  the  South,  Nic- 
aragua, to  enable  it  to  recover  in  a  demo- 
cratic fashion  from  what  the  bill  de- 
scribes as  its  "recent  civil  strife." 

My  amendment  supports  and  enhances 
that  noble  purpose.  My  amendment 
would  give  the  people  of  Nicaragua  free 
open,  and  democratic  elections  and 
would  tend  to  guarantee  the  dream  they 
thought  they  were  hairboring  during  their 
recent  confiict— the  dream  of  an  open 
democratic  society.  My  proposal  calls 
for  open  elections  supervised  by  inter- 
national organizations  before  the  end 
of  1981— the  same  kind  of  requirments 
imposed  of  the  last  regime  by  our  own 
Government  just  a  year  ago. 

My  correspondence  with  President 
Carter  and  Secretary  Vance  on  that  point 
follows; 

Washington,  D.C.  January  22  1979 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  Is  to  thank  you 
for  the  gracious  hospitality  you  afforded 
Kathy  and  I  last  Friday.  We  both  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  some 
areas  In  which  we  are  deeply  Interested. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  further  in- 
formation come  to  my  attention  concernlne 
the  current  situation  In  Nicaragua  This 
occurred  during  a  visit  to  my  office  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  by  Luis  Fallals,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nlcaraguan  Congress.  He  and 
I  discussed  the  various  proposals  and  count- 
er-proposals to  settle  the  current  crisis  m 
Nicaragua  made  by  the  Organization  of 
of  American  States  negotiating  team  from 
the  Dominican  Republlc/Ouatemala/Unlted 
States  and  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
Over  the  week-end,  I  have  studied  the  docu- 
ments of  December-January  outlining  the 
various  conditions  which  have  been  prof- 
fered In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  discussed  them  with  Mr.  Fallals. 

I  must  confess  that  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Liberal  Nationalist  Party  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1978.  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  an  extraor- 
dinary document  in  that  It  represents  an 
overly  concessional  approach   by   the   Nlca- 
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raguan  government  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
solution  by  giving  up  what  are  basic  rights 
of  a  sovereign  nation.  For  example  Presi- 
dent Somoza  will  restrict  the  bulk  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  does  not  vote  to  Its 
quarters  for  three  days  prior  to  and  durlne 
the  election;  he  will  place  the  State  Radio 
system  under  the  supervision  of  a  National 
Plebiscite  Authority  to  afford  equal  time  to 
the  opposition  to  campaign;  he  will  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  sute  resources  In  favor 
of  either  the  PLN  or  the  FAO;  and,  he  will 
guarantee  that  "no  civil,  military  or  private 
authority  will  interfere  with  the  access  of 
citizens  to  the  registration  and  voting  pre- 
cincts." All  of  the  above  concessions  will  be 
guaranteed  by  a  force  of  International  and 
Internal  supervisors.  In  short,  the  above 
along  with  the  other  guarantees  agreed  to 
in  the  proposal  of  December  26,  would  meet 
the  highest  requirements  of  most  reasonable 
men  for  a  fair  and  valid  plebiscite.  However, 
the  OAS  team  wants  more  In  the  form  of 
five  conditions  which  are  totally  unaccept- 
able to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  And 
I  am  sure  If  you  consider  them  fully  you 
will  agree  they  totally  lack  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play. 

First,  the  OAS  negotiators  demand  that 
the  registration  of  voters  be  consummated 
on  the  day  the  vote  takes  place.  For  anyone 
familiar  with  the  situation  In  Nicaragua,  this 
Is  absurd  on  Its  face.  The  average  Nlcaraguan 
does  not  have  a  social  security  number,  or 
driver's  license  or  some  other  ready  means 
of  Identification  as.  for  example,  a  United 
States  citizen.  The  delays  and  dlfflcultlee  that 
would  result  from  this  condition  could  lead 
to  chaos.  The  argument  that  same  day  reg- 
istration might  lead  to  Intimidation  of 
voters  Is  equally  absurd.  Such  prior  regis- 
tration would  still  be  under  International 
supervision  and  the  actual  vote  Is  a  secret 
vote  In  any  event. 

Second,  the  OAS  team  demands  that  the 
voting  ballot  should  constitute  a  simple 
question  of  yes  or  no  on  whether  or  not 
President  Somoza  remains  In  power.  If  the 
popular  vote  Is  unfavorable  to  the  President 
under  such  conditions,  the  country  would 
be.  in  effect,  turned  over  to  "an  ad  hoc  politi- 
cal group,  lacking  stability  and  In  the 
process  of  dlslntegatlon."  While  the  latter 
are  the  words  of  spokesmen  for  the  Liberal 
Party,  I  find  myself  In  complete  accord  with 
that  assessment.  In  my  view.  It  would  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
question  if,  in  the  event  that  a  popular  vote 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  should  turn  out 
to  be  unfavorable  to  the  Constitutionally 
defined  period  of  the  Somoza  presidency,  the 
question  of  presidential  succession  would  be 
determined  by  the  process  provided  for  In 
the  Nlcaraguan  constitution  through  the 
convening  of  a  Constituent  Assembly. 

Third,  the  OAS  triumvirate  has  demanded 
that  President  Somoza  and  his  family  leave 
the  country  weeks  ahead  of  the  election.  The 
lack  of  fundamental  fairness  of  this  demand 
stretches  credulity.  How  can  he  campaign 
among  his  people  for  his  own  re-election  if 
he  Isn't  In  the  country?  (Or  perhaps  this  Is 
the  reason  his  opponents  want  him  to  leave.) 
In  any  event,  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  hu- 
man rights,  Mr.  President,  and  as  one  who 
commended  President  Somoza  on  his  attempt 
to  Improve  human  rights  In  his  own  country, 
you  must  agree  that  to  force  President 
Somoza  to  leave  his  country  before  a  vote 
on  his  stewardship  of  his  homeland  Is  a 
violation  of  his  human  rights. 

Fourth,  the  OAS  negotiators  have  Insisted 
that  Nlcaraguans  living  abroad  should  be 
allowed— for  the  first  time  In  Nlcaraguan 
history — to  vote.  This  would  be  supervised 
by  persons  outside  of  Nicaragua,  without 
the  requirement  of  registration  which  might 
guarantee  the  bona  fides  of  such  voters  (and 
outside  of  the  confines  of  the  Constitution 
of  that  country) .  Where  is  the  equity  here? 
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To  compare  such  a  procedure  to  "absentee 
voting"  as  provided  for  in  the  United  States 
is  a  total  non-sequltur.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  history  and  reasons  for  nationality 
groups  living  In  areas  other  than  their  coun- 
try of  origin  must  recognize  the  inequity  of 
such  a  demand.  Have  we — or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter — ever  demanded  that  nation- 
ality groups  who  chose  to  leave  the  country 
of  their  origin  and  become  citizens  or  ex- 
patriates In  another,  be  given  the  right  to 
vote  In  absentia? 

And  fifth,  the  OAS  team  for  some  obscure 
reason  has  decided  to  arbitrarily  change  the 
present  method  of  the  demarcation  of  elec- 
tion districts.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  to  change  such  precinct  delineations 
which  are  based  on  population  standards. 
However,  the  farmers  and  the  "little  people" 
of  Nicaragua  have  known  the  location  of  the 
voting  places  for  years  and  they  might  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  vote  If  these  loca- 
tions are  changed.  And  these  are  the  people 
who  support  President  Somoza.  Perhaps  that 
Is  the  reasons  Somoza's  opponents  want  them 
changed.  Mr.  President,  the  democratic  proc- 
ess will  not  be  enhanced  by  this  oblique  at- 
tempt to  disenfranchise  large  numbers  of 
perhaps  less  sophisticated  voters  In  Nicara- 
gua. "This  OAS  version  of  the  "gerrymander" 
should  not  be  forced  on  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  we  are  very  close  to 
a  respectable  solution  to  the  current  prob- 
lem In  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  Is  In  a 
position  to  restore  peace  and  total  normal 
economic  activity  to  this  beleaguered  coun- 
try which  has  been  a  strong  ally  of  ours. 
When  some  of  the  above  arguments  were  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  William  Bowdler  last  Friday 
afternoon  by  Luis  Fallals,  Mr.  Bowdler  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  he  wished  he  had 
been  aware  of  them  prior  to  the  21st  of 
December  before  he  committed  the  United 
States  to  these  conditions.  Is  It  Impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  admit  a  mistake  and 
change  its  position?  Is  unfairness  irrevo- 
cable? If  we  have  made  a  mistake  based  on 
misinformation.  Is  It  impossible  for  us  to 
change?  Are  we  that  timid  that  we  cannot 
convince  the  opposition  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  proposals  I  have  Just  outlined — and 
change  them? 

I  think  the  answer  to  all  of  these  questions 
Is  no. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  agree  with  me. 
I  stand  ready  to  discuss  these  Issues  at  any 
time  with  you,  Mr.  President. 
Sincerely, 

JOKN  M.  MmtPHT. 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  10,  1979. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  The  President  has  asked  me 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  22,  1979  on 
the  Nlcaraguan  situation.  I  have  read  It  with 
special  Interest  given  my  close  Involvement 
in  the  effort  to  help  find  a  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic solution  to  that  country's  political 
crisis. 

In  considering  the  role  of  the  International 
mediation  group,  It  Is  Important  to  recall 
that  Its  mandate  was  to  find  a  formula  that 
the  ruling  Liberal  Party  (PLN)  and  the  op- 
position groups  could  agree  upon  to  resolve 
the  Nlcaraguan  crisis.  With  this  mandate, 
the  negotiators  first  asked  the  two  sides  to 
present  their  views  on  how  the  difficulties 
might  be  resolved.  At  the  same  time  they 
undertook  extensive  consultations  with  a 
broad  cross  section  of  Nlcaraguan  society  of 
an  effort  to  obtain  more  Information  on  the 
nature  of  the  crisis  and  what  the  elements 
of  a  compromise  might  be. 

Prom  the  presentations  of  the  PLN  and  the 
Broad  Opposition  Front  (FAO),  as  well  as 
from  private  consultations  with  Individuals 


and  groups,  the  mediators  found  two  funda- 
mental problems  which  had  to  be  addressed 
m  the  search  for  a  solution : 

A  deep  and  generalized  feeling  among  im- 
portant sectors  of  Nlcaraguan  public  opin- 
ion that  the  central  issue  In  the  existing 
crisis  was  whether  President  Somoza  should 
continue  In  power;   and 

A  profound  distrust  by  these  sectors  in 
the  established  electoral  procedures  of  the 
country  as  Implemented  over  many  years. 

The  proposal  presented  to  the  two  sides 
by  the  mediators  on  December  20  sought  to 
deal  fairly  with  these  problems.  Their  plan 
called  for  agreement  between  the  I^N  and 
the  opposition,  as  well  as  for  consultation 
with  the  National  Guard,  so  that  all  three 
key  groups  would  have  been  Involved  In 
the  settlement.  The  plan,  which  spanned 
the  period  from  the  start  of  the  plebiscite 
to  the  holding  of  general  elections  In  1981, 
followed  constitutional  procedures  and  re- 
quired concessions  from  both  sides.  The 
FAO  found  It  possible  to  accept  the  proposal; 
the    Nlcaraguan    Government   did    not. 

With  respect  to  the  conditions  you  men- 
tion In  your  letter,  I  would  like  to  make 
these  observations.  In  phrasing  the  plebi- 
scite question,  the  mediators  sought  to  deal 
evenhandedly  and  clearly  with  the  central 
Issue  of  whether  President  Somoza  should 
remain  In  power.  They  discouraged  efforts 
to  elaborate  the  question  in  order  not  to 
risk  confusing  broad  sectors  of  the  elec- 
torate. In  view  of  the  distrust  in  the  elec- 
toral process,  the  mediators  made  sugges- 
tions concerning  registration,  voting  dis- 
tricts, officials  at  the  polls,  and  a  super- 
visory role  for  an  International  authority. 
At  the  PLN's  suggestion,  the  mediators 
amended  the  proposal  to  Include  a  na- 
tional plebiscite  authority.  All  of  these  fea- 
tures were  designed  to  demonstrate  to  the 
voters  that  this  election  warranted  their 
participation  In  the  confidence  that  the  vot- 
ing would  be  free,  secret,  and  fairly  tabu- 
lated. 

I  would  note  that  the  consequences  of 
the  vote  were  to  have  been  spelled  out  In  a 
document  which  the  PLN.  FAO  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  would  have  approved  In  ad- 
vance. Should  President  Somoza  have  lost, 
the  transitional  government  was  to  include 
the  PLN;  the  National  Guard  was  to  be  re- 
tained as  an  Institution;  and  the  proposed 
reform  of  the  Judicial  and  electoral  powers 
was  to  be  carried  out  Jointly  by  the  FAO  and 
the  PLN.  Thus,  while  the  plebiscite  could 
have  led  to  substantial  changes,  the  media- 
tors' proposal  provided  for  orderly  change 
vrtth  wide  participation. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  mediators 
proposed  that  President  Somoza  and  his 
family  leave  the  country  weeks  ahead  of  the 
election.  The  opposition  advanced  this  con- 
dition, but  the  mediators  did  not  accept  It. 
What  they  did  suggest  In  their  December  20 
proposal  was  that  there  be  changes  In  the 
the  National  Guard  prior  to  the  plebiscite 
and  that  these  include  giving  President 
Somoza's  brother  and  son  assignments 
abroad.  No  suggestion  was  made  that  any 
other  relatives  of  President  Somoza  leave 
Nicaragua.  With  respect  to  the  President,  the 
mediators  proposed  that.  In  the  event  he  lost 
the  plebiscite,  he  should  absent  himself  from 
the  country  until  after  the  1981  general 
elections,  a  reasonable  request  given  the  his- 
torical context.  There  was  no  suggestion  that 
he  leave  prior  to  the  plebiscite. 

Your  letter  also  comments  on  Ambassador 
Bowdler's  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Luis 
Fallals.  In  that  conversation  Ambassador 
Bowdler  noted  the  contrast  between  the  at- 
titude of  the  government  negotiators  during 
the  PLN-FAO  direct  talks  last  December  and 
the  flexibility  which  Mr.  Fallals  now  Indi- 
cated existed  in  the  government's  position. 
Ambassador  Bowdler  vent  on  to  observe  that 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  this  flexlbUlty  had 


not  been  demonstrated  during  those  De- 
cember conversations  when  all  these  Issues 
were  under  discussion. 

I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  write 
on  this  ln:portant  matter  affecting  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  Nicaragua.  I  believe  that  the 
mediators  have  advanced  a  fair  and  workable 
solution  that  aUows  each  side  to  compete 
on  even  terms  in  the  plebiscite  and  that 
makes  provision  for  continuity  in  govern- 
ment, thereby  avoiding  a  dangerous  f>olltl- 
cal  vacuum.  We  continue  to  hope  that  it 
win  provide  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful 
solution. 

Sincerely. 

Ct. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  amendment  is  completely  consistent 
with  the  other  sections  of  Hil.  6081,  as 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  that  it  is 
designed  to  promote  the  development  of 
democratic  processes  in  that  republic. 
The  "findings"  section  of  H.R.  6081,  sec- 
tion 536(a)  states: 

The  Congress  finds  that  peaceful  and  dem- 
ocratic development  In  Central  America  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  community  of  American  States  gener- 
ally, that  the  recent  clvU  strife  In  Nicaragua 
has  caused  great  human  suffering  and  dis- 
ruption to  the  economy  of  that  country,  and 
that  substantial  external  assistance  to  Nic- 
aragua Is  necessary  to  help  alleviate  that 
suffering  and  to  promote  economic  recovery 
within  a  peaceful  and  democratic  process. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  things  hap- 
pen at  once — elections  in  1981 — as  they 
had  been  planned  under  the  previous 
constitutional  government.  However, 
there  is  little  to  be  encouraged  about  on 
that  point.  The  promises  of  the  Sandin- 
ist  revolutionaries  for  a  democratic  so- 
ciety disappeared  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  rattle  of  their  automatic  weapons- 
all  too  many  of  them  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  As  the  State  Department 
has  noted  in  its  annual  human  rights 
report,  the  new  regime  has  decided  to 
postpone  convening  a  council  of  state 
that  would  draft  a  new  electoral  law,  and 
possibly  a  constitution.  The  Sandinlsta 
love  of  freedom  and  democracy  burned 
off  like  a  morning  fog.  Nicaragua's  ruhng 
junta  has  determined  that  the  people  are 
illiterate  and  that  they  are  not  yet  ready 
to  participate  in  a  democracy.  The  junta, 
9  out  of  10  of  them  trained  and  edu- 
cated behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  has  de- 
cided that  these  freedom-loving  native 
Nicaraguans  are  not  yet  ready  for  their 
own  personal  freedom— that  it  will  take 
years  before  they  are  educated  in  the 
new  ways  and  can  be  trusted  to  exercise 
their  human  right  to  self  determination. 

To  that  end,  the  new  regime  has  set 
off  on  a  program  of  education  it  would 
have  the  world  beUeve  is  broad,  all  in- 
clusive and  aimed  at  teaching  the  three 
"R's"  to  the  general  population— the 
electorate.  With  the  junU's  blessing  there 
is  currently  in  progress  in  the  United 
States  a  fund  drive  whose  go«a  is  to  raise 
$20  million  to  finance  this  literacy  cam- 
paign—of which  some  $4  million  has  al- 
ready been  raised. 

So  how  do  they  start  this  crash  "lit- 
eracy campaign"?  First,  the  junta  fired 
some  5,000  certified  teachers  in  the  Nlca- 
raguan school  system,  allegedly  because 
they  lean  toward  Somoza,  though  the 
world  was  given  no  reason  for  believing 
so.  The  principal  sin  of  the  teachers,  and 
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the  real  reason  for  their  expropriation 
from  the  Nicaraguan  educational  com- 
munity, is  that  they  were  not  educated 
in  a  Communist  land,  with  Communist 
ideals  and  Communist  aims.  They  were 
replaced  by  1,200  teachers  from  Cuba 
who  do  have  those  qualifications.  As  those 
1,200  teachers  were  dispatched  to  Nica- 
ragua by  Fidel  Castro,  he  told  them  their 
mission  was  to  represent  "the  homeland, 
the  revolution,  and  socialism  •  •  •  the 
seed  you  sow  in  the  fertile  land  of  the 
revolution  will  be  extraordinarily  fruit- 
ful," Castro  said.  In  Nicaragua,  the  lit- 
eracy campaign  is  directed  from  the  top 
by  a  Marxist-dominated  junta.  As  it 
stands  now,  the  millions  being  raised  in 
America — and  much  of  it  through  Ameri- 
can corporations — will  be  used  to  finance 
the  spread  of  "revolution  and  socialism." 

The  problem  is  that  none  of  this  "edu- 
cation" win  in  any  way  hasten  the  day 
of  free  democratic  elections  if  those  elec- 
tions are  dependent  upon  wiping  out  the 
illiteracy  of  the  electorate,  because  all  of 
this  "education"  is  aimed  at  that  part  of 
the  population  still  in  school— the  part  of 
the  population  that  is  not  old  enough  to 
vote  in  the  first  instance.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  sham.  Congress  should  not  have 
a  hand  in  this  subterfuge  on  the  Nicara- 
guan people  by  putting  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  an  aid  bUl  that  does  not  pro- 
vide for  timely  and  free  democratic  elec- 
tions in  that  nation. 

I.  personally,  want  to  see  the  Nicara- 
guan people  get  aU  the  aid  and  support 
we  can  give  them— support  of  any  kind. 
I  believe  that  those  people  treasure  their 
freedom,  and  much  Uke  the  Afghanis- 
tanis.  they  resent  domination  from  the 
outside.  They  abhor  foreign,  alien  phi- 
losophies. I  also  believe  that  this  new 
poUtburo-type  government  that  see  Nic- 
aragua being  run  by  block  captains  and 
informers  is  aware  of  the  resentment  of 
the  people  toward  the  government  which 
IS  denymg  them  the  right  to  self-deter- 
minatim. 

To  that  end  I  believe  there  is  more 
than  a  little  truth  in  the  comments  I 
have  heard  made  to  the  effect  that  if  an 
election  were  held  in  Nicaragua  today 
the  Sandinistas  would  be  thrown  out 
That  is  probably  the  best  reason  why  no 
elections  are  scheduled,  nor  will  they  be 
in  the  near  future  without  help  from  the 
international  community.  We  here  in 
Congress  must  do  what  we  can  to  see 
that  free  and  fair  elections  are  forth- 
coming. 

There  is  reason  for  this  discontent  we 
here  about  in  the  new  Nicaragua,  and 
the  source  of  that  discontent  is  the  out- 
rage of  the  ordinary  people  at  what  they 
see  gomg  on,  the  dreams  they  see  being 
dashed.  It  may  be  that  I  should  have 
raised  these  questions  earlier,  so  I  will 
raise  them  now.  Since  early  last  fall  I 
have  been  told  time  and  again— by  people 
who  normally  travel  in  and  out  of  Nic- 
aragua—of strange  goings  on  in  the 
countryside.  Cattle  and  food  supplies  dis- 
appearing, along  with  equipment,  seeds 
machinery,  tools,  fertilizers— aU  the 
things  needed  to  rebuild  a  land  devastat- 
ed by  revolution. 

These  are  the  things  the  Sandinistas 
claim  are  in  criUcally  short  supply  the 
raw  materials  with  which  to  build  a  na- 
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tion.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  little  or 
no  accounting  has  been  given  of  the  vast 
amount  of  suppUes  that  have  been 
given — in  one  way  or  another — by  na- 
tions around  the  world  to  this  new  re- 
public to  help  it  get  back  on  its  feet.  I 
have  not  heard  much  rejoicing,  and  less 
thanks  for  the  foodstuffs  and  other  sup- 
phes  sent  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
since  the  summer.  Little  credit  was  given 
where  credit  was  due — to  this  or  any  of 
the  other  nations  which  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  new  government  in  Nicaragua — 
except  Cuba. 

And  so,  I  have  honestly  wondered 
whether  or  not  the  aid  being  sent  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  was  actually  getting 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  Now,  I  won- 
der even  more  in  view  of  the  stories  I 
have  heard  of  the  shuttle  that  is  going 
on  between  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  If  I  can 
believe  the  businessmen  and  others  who 
normally  travel  in  that  country,  I  can 
easily  conclude  that  the  new  Nicaragua 
is  being  systematically  picked  clean  by 
its  new  rulers  who  send  the  food,  equip- 
ment, and  capital  goods — sometimes  di- 
rectly without  unpacking — to  Cuba. 
Cuba,  in  return,  ships  to  Nicaragua 
sugar  cane,  rum,  educational  material, 
and  arms.  Guns  for  butter.  In  view  of 
the  professed  need  for  food  and  equip- 
ment, I  found  the  information  hard  to 
beUeve.  However,  this  is  the  way  recent 
testimony  concluded  with  a  person  who 
travels  extensively  in  Nicaragua. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  again.  What  Is  Cuba  ship- 
ping to  Nicaragua,  and  why? 

A.  They  are  shipping  sugar  and  sugar  cane. 
some  tobacco,  books  and  stuff  for  school,  and 
weapons.  The  sugar  will  eventually  be  sold 
In  the  U.S..  and  maybe  some  tobacco.  Some- 
one will  pay  for  the  books.  .  .  . 

Q.  And  what  is  Nicaragua  shipping  to 
Cuba. and  why? 

A.  Cattle  and  breeding  stock,  grains  and 
seeds,  cars,  buses,  trucks,  private  airplanes, 
fertilizer,  young  tobacco  plants  and  chil- 
dren. They  are  taking  our  best  children  to 
educate  In  Cuba.  They  seem  to  be  short  on 
everything  there. 

I  found  that  hard  to  believe,  but  a 
few  weeks  later  from  an  intelligence 
source  I  learned  that  the  famous  tobacco 
fields  of  Cuba  have  been  depleted  over 
the  last  20  years  through  lack  of  fertil- 
izer, and  their  tobacco  production  is 
threatened  by  a  deadly  blight.  Nicara- 
gua is  being  robbed  of  its  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  absence  of  any  contradictory 
information,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
these  things  are  not  true.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  Congress  with  no 
guidance  on  the  distribution  of  the  goods 
we  have  supplied  the  new  government  of 
Nicaragua.  And,  I  understand,  Spain  reg- 
istered a  complaint  with  Nicaragua 
when  some  of  its  relief  supplies  showed 
up  in  Cuba— still  in  the  original  crates. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  if  we 
have  been  less  than  vigilant  with  other 
aid  and  supplies  we  have  given  to  Nica- 
ragua since  the  revolution,  we  should 
not  do  the  same  thing  again.  If,  as  our 
legislation  finds  here  today,  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  promote  the  development  of 
democratic  processes  in  that  republic, 
then  my  amendment  could  provide  this 
Congress  with  what  it  has  in  mind. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions 


of  H.R.  6081  which  should  be  spoken  to 
since  the  revolutionary  government  in 
Nicaragua— government  by  fiat— is  still 
denying  its  citizens  the  rudimentary  ac- 
cess to  government  normally  accorded 
those  in  an  organized  society.  Human 
rights  are  being  ignored,  as  is  freedom 
of  the  press  as  we  understand  it.  The 
freedom  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  the  rights  to  political  plu- 
ralism,  the  right  to  assembly  and  other 
basic  human  rights  to  date  have  been 
generally  ignored.  They  are  being  treated 
just  as  high-handedly  as  is  the  freedom 
to  a  non-Communist  education 

Section  536(f)  of  this  bill  says  the 
President  shall  "terminate  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  under  this 
chapter  if  he  determines  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  cooperates  with 
or  harbors  any  international  organiza- 
tion or  is  aiding,  abetting,  or  supporting 
acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  in  other 
countries,"  unless  we  are  to  presume  this 
type  of  activity  is  going  to  stop  the  mo- 
ment we  take  a  vote  here  today.  I  sus- 
pect the  President  will  be  called  upon 
immediately  to  suspend  the  aid.  Sandi- 
nista  night  fighters  regularly  cross  into 
Honduras  and  raid  Nicaraguan  refugee 
camps  along  the  borders,  killing  women 
and  children  and  attempting  to  capture 
what  they  believe  to  be  former  members 
of  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard.  It 
has  caused  repeated  international  inci- 
dents, both  with  Honduras  and  Guate- 
mala. There  is  sound  reason  to  believe 
that  Nicaraguan-trained  guerrillas  have 
been  causing  mischief  in  both  Costa  Rica 
and  El  Salvador.  These  camps  by  the  way 
house  8,000  refugees. 

Lest  my  colleagues  forget,  it  was  not 
long  ago  that  the  Sandinistas,  in  effect, 
thumbed  its  collective  nose  at  Congress 
by  taking  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned leaders  in  the  Nicaraguan 
Army — Commandant  Bravo.  He  was  edu- 
cated and  received  his  military  training 
in  U.S.  Army  camps.  He  appeared  here  in 
Congress  after  the  revolution  to  warn  of 
the  terror  overtaking  his  country. 
Through  a  congressional  effort,  some  30 
tons  of  food  and  medical  supplies  were 
gathered  to  ease  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  Nicaraguan  refugees  who  had  fled  to 
neighboring  countries. 

When  other  means  were  not  available 
to  deliver  the  supplies.  Commandant 
Bravo  volunteered  to  take  the  supplies  to 
the  border  camps  in  Honduras  and  dis- 
tribute them.  Two  days  after  he  landed 
in  Honduras  he  was  kidnaped,  tortured, 
multilated,  and  killed  by  Sandinista  as- 
sassins. And  they  bragged  about  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  reaUties  this 
legislation  will  have  to  deal  with.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  facts  we  are  con- 
fronted with  here  today.  I  believe  that 
the  first  best  step  Congress  can  take  is  to 
do  what  we  can  to  guarantee  free  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cal date.  In  doing  so.  we  will  be  saving 
ourselves  and  our  Latin  American  allies 
a  mountain  of  grief. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  series  of  documents  related  to  the 
liquidation  of  former  national  guard  of- 
ficers and  their  families  by  the  Nicara- 
guan Marxists  and  evidence  of  their 
strong  ties  to  Communist  Cuba: 
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Statemknt    of    the    Honobable    John    M. 

MnSPHT  AT  A  PBESS  CONFERENCE  ON  NICARA- 
GUA. AuotJST  1.   1979 

Ladles  and  gentlemen :  As  we  proceed  here 
today  I  will  Inevitably  be  asked  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  this  press  conference.  There- 
fore, I  will  answer  that  question  first. 

Since  the  surrender  of  the  Nicaraguan  Na- 
tional Guard  It  appears  that  the  Marxist-led 
Ssindlnlstas  have  embarked  on  a  program  to 
systematicaUy  execute  thousands  of  members 
of  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard.  The  wit- 
nesses here  today  estimate  that  upwards  of 
3.000  of  the  guard  have  been  liquidated  with 
the  killing  proceeding  on  a  daily  basis. 

This  is  being  done  despite  promises  by  of- 
ficials of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  guard 
leadership  that  this  would  not  happen  and 
that  their  troops  woiild  be  treated  under  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  Bed  Cross,  which  offered  its  com- 
pounds as  havens  of  asylum,  have  in  at  least 
one  instance,  had  these  compounds  turned 
Into  death  camps.  At  best,  the  guardsmen 
and  their  families  who  were  promised  pro- 
tection were  the  victims  of  a  cruel  Joke.  In- 
stead of  safe  havens,  these  compounds  have 
turned  Into  collection  centers  for  the  San- 
dinistas to  more  easily  round  up  their  prey. 

It  seems  like  an  uneven' bargain  we  have 
struck.  The  United  States  was  Instrumental 
m  turning  over  Nicaragua  to  a  handful  of 
Marxist-led.  Cuban  trained  insurgents — 
many  of  them  foreigners— for  a  few  conces- 
sions to  human  rights  for  the  beleaguered 
members  of  the  duly  elected  government. 
Simple  thlnps  like  safe  nassage.  freedom 
from  persecution  and  observance  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  rules  of  warfare.  But 
after  the  exchange  was  made,  the  Sandinistas 
in  the  classic  pattern  of  Communist  take- 
overs have  forgotten  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. 

To  much  of  the  world  it  Is  a  comic  scene. 
If  it  weren't  so  sad.  reminiscent  of  the  tiny 
mahout  in  India  riding  on  the  back  of  a 
giant  elephant  and  ordering  him  about  at 
will.  America,  the  elephant,  is  being  Jerked 
about  by  a  handful  of  revolutionaries  like 
the  mahout  digging  at  the  ear  of  the  ele- 
phant with  his  little  hook. 

The  point  of  affording  the  people  in  this 
room  an  onnort.unltv  to  sneak  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  press  today  Is  to 
provide  them  a  forum  to  call  upon  the 
American  Government— as  an  Interested 
party— to  conduct  an  Immediate  Investiga- 
tion of  war  crimes  now  being  committed  in 
Nicaragua.  If  this  so-called  people's  revolu- 
tion is  typical  of  past  Communist  takeovers, 
then  we  do  not  want  another  Katyn  Forest, 
Cuba.  Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam. 

What  war  crimes?  You  have  some  of  them 
detailed  here  today.  In  large  part  by  eye- 
witnesses. In  addition  to  apparent  planned 
executions,  allegations  of  widespread  acts  of 
wanton  brutality  and  needless  violence  are 
also  detailed  in  the  affidavits  which  have 
been  placed  on  the  press  table.  The  wives  and 
relatives  of  national  guardsmen  and  others 
have  provided  these  statements  for  this  press 
conference  and  the  actual  notarized,  sworn 
documents  in  Spanish  are  also  available  on 
the  table. 

You  can  read  first-hand  accounts  of  the 
F.S.L.N  torture  of  Lieutenant  Juan  Ocon 
who  was  subsequently  shot.  Then,  while  still 
alive,  he  was  decapitated.  Unable  to  find  his 
head,  the  family  Interred  his  remains  with 
a  plaster  head  in  place. 

There  Is  the  story  of  Alvaro  Sanches  who 
was  taken  out  of  his  home  and  shot  In  the 
presence  of  his  mother  and  his  children 
This  affidavit  was  submitted  bv  Maria  An- 
tonio Guldo.  whose  "only  fault"  along  with 
ner  husband,  was  that  they  were  members 
or  the  liberal  party  and  thev  owned  two  radio 
stations  that  transmitted  liberal  party  news 

And  the  story  of  Pedro  Pablo  Esplnoza 
newspaperman,  writer,  and  member  of  the 
woeral  party,  who  was  captured  at  El  Do - 
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rado,  tortured,  and  then  had  his  eyes  pulled 
out  before  he  was  shot  and  buried  in  the 
town  park  with  20  other  executed  persons. 

You  can  read  case  after  case  of  innocent 
people  mcluding  children  being  dragged 
from  their  homes,  doused  with  gasoline  and 
burned  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  their 
families. 

At  the  stadium  In  Leon  the  F.SX.N.  sum- 
marily executed  13  soldiers  who  had  sur- 
rendered. There  are  other  tales  of  whole  fam- 
Ules  of  members  of  the  national  guard  being 
murdered  in  their  homes.  For  more  than  a 
year  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Sandinista 
terrorists  to  assassinate  all  families  of  guar- 
dla  troops.  Including  infant  children.  Thus, 
according  to  the  affidavit  of  Gladys  de  Ruiz, 
while  Lieutenant  Rene  Silva  from  Mata- 
galpa  wa.s  at  the  battle  front,  "the  Sandi- 
nistas went  to  his  house  and  killed  his  wife 
an'l  his  two  children.  4  and  2  years  old." 

Ms.  Ruiz,  the  widow  of  a  guard  captain, 
has  sworn  that  the  general  director  of  cxis- 
toms.  Dr.  Rafael  Saavedra.  was  burned  alive 
by  the  Sandinistas  and  his  two  sons  mur- 
dered. 

Within  the  last  48  hours,  thousands  of 
former  national  guard  troops  have  been 
taken  from  their  families  in  Red  Cross  cen- 
ters and  marched  to  special  camps  for  rea- 
sons that  can  only  be  imagined,  since  the 
radio,  television  and  press  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  new  government  and  reports 
from  the  country  are  either  non-existent  or 
heavily  censored.  News  of  these  things 
reaching  the  outside  world  is  of  no  value  to 
the  Sandinistas  at  this  point.  It  serves  no 
useful  purpose  to  have  the  world  know  of 
Red  Robin  Hood's  war  crimes.  And  so  this 
forum  Is  the  next  best  thing  available  to  In- 
form the  American  public  and  this  Govern- 
ment of  the  truth  untU  the  curtain  that  has 
been  drawn  around  that  former  republic  Is 
pulled  aside. 

What  the  Sandinistas  have  done  was 
against  Nicaraguan  law. 

It  would  be  against  United  States  law 
were  it  to  happen  here. 

It  Is  against  international  law  and  it  is 
certainly  against  God's  law. 

I  believe  the  American  people,  and  the 
people  of  the  free  virorld,  have  a  right  to 
know  the  truth  of  what  is  happening  in 
Nicaragua,  even  as  we  speak.  And  I  believe 
that  the  high  standards  of  human  rights 
that  this  administration  has  applied  to  our 
friends  In  the  world  should  certainly  apply 
to  the  Conununlsts. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  1,  1979] 

Latin  Dominoes 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  few  hours  before  President  Carter  de- 
clared over  prime-time  television  July  24  that 
"I  do  not  attribute  at  all  the  change  in  Nica- 
ragua to  Cuba."  teletype  wires  Into  the  Pen- 
tagon clattered  out  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  pilot  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C130  In  Ma- 
nagua that  day  transmitted  to  Washington 
this  most  Interesting  travel  note:  Members 
of  the  Sandinista  Junta  governing  Nicaragua 
were  seen  piling  into  a  Cubana  Airlines 
plane  enroute  to  Havana. 

A  few  days  earlier,  a  U.S.  intelligence  re- 
port teletyped  Into  Washington  reported  an 
even  more  fascinating  detail.  A  ranking  offi- 
cial of  DGI — the  Cuban  secret  police — played 
a  key  role  in  masterminding  the  Sandinista 
takeover.  Julian  Lopez,  DGI's  chief  of  covert 
operations  for  Costa  Rica,  was  present  In  the 
Sandinista  command  bunker  (located  over 
the  border  In  Costa  Rica)  during  the  height 
of  Nicaraguan  fighting. 

This  buttressed  a  detailed  CIA  report  of 
May  2  on  Cuban  military  aid  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas. It  also  fits  another  piece  of  Intelli- 
gence that  the  Carter  administration  has  not 
publicized:  Command  elements  of  a  Soviet 
brigade  have  been  introduced  into  Cuba.  In 
addition,  some  2,000  Soviet  military  person- 


nel— brigade-sized,  though  there  is  no  Infor- 
mation that  they  are  formed  into  an  organic 
military  vmit — are  in  Cuba. 

While  intensification  of  Soviet-Cuban  in- 
terests In  the  Caribbean  is  either  ignored  or 
overlooked  by  Jimmy  Carter,  Its  meaning  is 
well  imderstood  by  his  own  professional 
analysts  in  national  security  and  intelU- 
gence:  Central  America  is  going  red.  Only  the 
time,  not  the  eventual  outcome,  is  in  ques- 
tion, unless  there  is  a  reversal  of  U.S.  policy. 

Specifically,  the  president's  most  sophisti- 
cated advisers  do  not  doubt  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  Sandinista  regime  will  be  overtly 
communist.  Present  cordiality  from  Managua 
is,  like  Fidel  Castros  smiles  In  1959.  an  effort 
to  shake  down  Uncle  Sam  before  the  true 
colors  are  shovim. 

Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  about  what's  next 
on  the  agenda:  extension  of  the  Soviet-Cu- 
ban thrust  into  El  Salvador.  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  over  an  tmdefined  but  probably 
protracted  period.  However  slowly.  Central 
American  dominoes  are  falling. 

Havana's  alms  were  described  July  20  by 
Ramon  Sanchez.  Cuba's  top  envoy  to  Wash- 
ington in  an  exposition  of  chilling  candor 
that  has  received  too  little  attention.  He  told 
a  breakfast  sponsored  by  Foreign  PoUcy 
magazine  that  Cuba  will  send  aid  "of  all 
sorts" — including  weapons — to  guerrillas  In 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala  and  Honduras  Just 
as  it  had  in  Nicaragua. 

Sanchez  issued  no  denials  about  Soviet 
military  reinforcements  In  Cuba.  Ties  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Havana,  Castro's  man  in 
Washington  proclaimed,  "will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  aU  fields,  including  military 
collaboration." 

Tomas  Borges.  interior  minister  and  Marx- 
ist strongman  of  the  Nicaraguan  Junta,  has 
been  similarly  candid.  In  leaflets  that  ap- 
peared in  Honduras  immediately  after  the 
Sandinista  victory,  Borges  promised  to  Join 
forces  "with  the  revolutionary  organizations 
of  Latin  America"  and  balled  "development 
of  the  Central  American  revolution."  On  the 
leaflet's  first  page,  a  photo  shows  Borges  In 
Havana  with  Castro. 

Panicky  leaders  In  the  targeted  Central 
American  countries  fix  U.S.  visitors  with  one 
question:  Will  you  help  us?  One  indirect 
reply  came  from  Carter  July  24  when  he  said. 
"We  worked  as  closely  as  we  could  without 
intervening  In  the  internal  affairs  of  Nica- 
raguans"  to  let  them  decide  "what  form  of 
government  they  should  have." 

In  that,  Carter  administration  policy  was 
decidedly  interventlcnlst  against  Anastasio 
Somoza's  regime  and  for  the  Sandinistas. 
U.S.  pressure  stopped  military  aid  for  Somo- 
za's National  Guard  from  Israel  and  Guate- 
mala. U.S.  officials  refused  to  supply  weapons 
to  the  National  Guard  even  in  return  for 
Somoza's  resignation.  The  National  Guard 
ultimately  gave  up.  not  for  a  lack  of  will  but 
for  a  lack  of  arms. 

The  rationale  for  Carter's  policy  Is  the 
view,  long  cherished  by  revisionists,  that  Cas- 
tro, Ho  Chi  Minh,,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  maybe 
even  Lenin  would  have  been  found  friends  of 
the  United  States  had  not  Washington  re- 
buffed them.  The  theory  is  now  being  put 
to  the  test  in  Nicaragua. 

To  a  worried  segment  of  U.S.  officials,  in- 
cluding some  in  senior  positions,  this  Is  mad- 
ness. They  believe  the  United  States  should 
have  braved  the  propaganda  barrage  from  the 
left  at  home  and  abroad,  held  Its  nose  and 
supported  the  unsavory  Somoza.  Nicaragua 
is  gone,  but  there  will  be  further  demands  for 
tough-mlndedness  in  Washington  as  the 
Central  American  dominoes  slowly  fall. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7.  19791 
Nicaragua  Unmoved  by  U.S.  Overtures 

(By  Charles  A.  Krause) 
Managua.    Nicaragua.    August    6. — DespltA 
U.S.    efforts    to    cultivate    Nicaragua's    new 
revolutionary     government,     the     guerrilla- 
backed  administration  has  continued  to  d»- 
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□.ounce  "Yankee  imperialism"  as  the  root  of 
all  Third  World  evil  and  to  display  strong 
antl-n.S.  sentiment. 

Recent  statements  by  leaders  of  the  clTlllan 
junta,  the  Sandlnlsta  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  government  press  reflect  the 
antagonism  toward  Washington  that  has  de- 
veloped during  more  than  40  years  of  au- 
thoritarian rule  by  the  U.S. -supported 
Somoza  family. 

While  the  United  States  maintains  it  Is 
attempting  to  start  the  new  relationship  off 
on  a  different  footing,  Nicaragua's  new 
leaders  have  found  it  difficult,  or  at  least 
inexpedient,  to  accept  any  cliange  publicly. 

Barrlcada,  the  Sandlnlsta  news>paper  that 
Is  currently  the  only  one  published  here,  lias 
shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  portray  the 
success  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  as  a 
defeat  for  "U.S.  imperialism." 

In  a  recent  conunentary  on  the  revolu- 
tion's Impact  on  the  world  and  especially 
Latin  America,  the  paper  referred  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  as  the  "De- 
partment of  State's  Ministry  of  Colonies."  It 
noted  that  there  have  been  "important 
changes"  in  Central  America  "in  which  those 
who  resist  imperialist  aggression  have  not 
been  exterminated." 

The  only  foreign  news  printed  in  Barrlcada 
Is  based  on  Prensa  Latlna,  the  Cuban  wire 
service  that  freely  interchanges  references  to 
the  United  States  with  synonyms  such  as 
"the  imperialists"  or  "the  reactionary 
forces." 

At  a  press  conference  Saturday  night. 
Junta  member  Alfonso  Robelo  appeared  to 
blame  the  Carter  administration  for  a  short- 
fall in  international  food  aid  to  Nicaragua, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
provided  more  emergency  relief  than  any 
other  nation. 

(The  State  Department,  responding  to  the 
charges  of  insufficient  American  assistance, 
said  today  that  150  tons  of  food  a  day  will 
be  made  available  to  Nicaragua  over  the  next 
few  weeks. 

(A  statement  said  1,000  tons  of  food  will 
arrive  by  sea  In  Nicaragua  on  Wednesday 
as  part  of  a  substantial  aid  increase  planned 
for  this  week.  It  said  future  aid  levels  will 
be  much  higher  than  over  the  past  few 
weeks,  when  sea  arrivals  were  not  possible 
and  some  planes  had  mechanical  dlfflcultles. 

(Last  month  the  department  said  that 
V3.  emergency  relief  for  Nicaragua  between 
June  15  and  July  25  totaled  $2.97  million.  [ 

Robelo  charged  that  Washington  had  not 
lived  up  to  its  promises  to  provide  substan- 
tial quantities  of  emergency  food  and  said, 
•I  cannot  help  but  think  this  Is  due  to  polit- 
ical considerations." 

When  told  by  reporters  that,  according  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Red  Cross,  the  United  States 
has  provided  Nicaragua  with  more  food  and 
medicine  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Robelo  said  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
Red  Cross  figures. 

Barricada.  which  has  promptly  reported 
shipments  of  food  and  medical  teams  from 
Cuba,  Mexico.  ChUe,  West  Germany  and 
other  countries,  waited  a  week  before  men- 
tioning that  U.S.  Ambassador  Lawrence  Pez- 
zullo  had  returned  to  Nicaragua  with  a 
plane-load  of  emergency  supplies  sent  as  a 
gift  from  President  Carter. 

In  an  Interview  last  week.  Lea  Ouldo  de 
Lopez,  the  revolutionary  government's  min- 
ister of  social  welfare,  failed  to  mention  the 
United  States  among  the  donors  of  emer- 
gency aid.  When  reminded  of  Carters  sym- 
bolic planeload,  which  Included  a  large  ship- 
ment of  needed  cooking  oil.  she  replied  "Oh 
yes.  But  we  have  nothing  to  cook  in  the  oil.'' 
Although  the  new  government  has  largely 
tried  to  calm  U.S.  fears  that  it  would  actively 
support  other  revolutions  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. Interior  Minister  and  Sandlnlsta  leader 
Tomas  Borge  said  last  week  that  the  Junta 
•probably  would  not "  stop  volunteer  Nica- 
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raguans  from  fighting  with  guerrilla  groups 
active  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

Borge  added,  however,  that  Nicaragua 
wanted  good  relations  with  its  Central 
American  neighbors.  His  comments  came  the 
night  before  he  welcomed  Sen.  Edward 
Zorinsky  (D-Neb.).  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  arrived 
over  the  weekend  for  a  short  factfinding  trip. 

The  reeling  of  distrust  expressed  by  Nic- 
araguan officials  toward  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  mutual  In  the  case  of  some 
officials  in  WEishington. 

A  Western  diplomat  arriving  in  Managua 
over  the  weekend  after  discussions  with 
State  Department  officials  quoted  one  of 
them  as  saying  that  "we're  Just  waiting  for 
the  Sandinistas  to  lift  their  masks." 

U.S.  diplomats  here  are  known  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  anti-American  statements 
by  goveriunent  officials  and  the  press.  If  the 
criticism  of  U.S.  aid  efforts  continues,  one 
official  said  over  the  weekend,  "they're  going 
to  put  us  out  of  business." 

So  far.  U.S.  emergency  assistance  is  con- 
tinuing at  ever  higher  levels.  Chartered 
planes  fly  In  every  day  from  the  United 
States.  Land  convoys  are  arrlvng  from  neigh- 
boring Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  and  a  ship 
loaded  with  1,000  tons  of  food  and  medicine 
sent  by  Washington  Is  scheduled  to  arrive 
Tuesday. 

Still,  the  attacks  continue,  sometimes  ap- 
parently based  on  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
lack  of  understanding. 

HotrSE    OF    REPRESENTA'TIVES, 

WashiTigton,  DC,  July  31, 1979. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  am  writing  to  invite 
you  to  a  press  conference  to  be  held  at  11 :30 
a.m..  Wednesday.  August  1st,  in  Room 
2168-A,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  at 
which  time  former  members  of  the  Nicara- 
guan National  Guard  will  present  statements 
alleging  atrocltes  by  the  F.S.L.N.,  the  San- 
dlnlsta Liberation  Front. 

Since  the  surrender  of  the  Nicaraguan  Na- 
tional Guard  It  would  appear  that  the  Marx- 
ist-led Sandinistas  have  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  systematically  execute  thousands  of 
members  of  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard. 
This  is  being  done  despite  promises  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Gaurd  leadership  that 
they  would  not  be  in  harms  way.  In  addition 
to  apparent  planned  executions,  allegations 
of  widespread  acts  of  wanton  brutality  and 
violence  will  also  be  detailed. 

Appearing  at  the  press  conference  will  be 
seven  high  ranking  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  Including  "Commandant  Bravo"  who 
has  been  In  Washington  for  the  past  week 
(despite  press  reports  that  he  is  In  Miami 
raising  an  army  to  Invade  Nicaragua) . 

The  seven  officers  and  their  former  posi- 
tions are : 

Rank,  branch,  name,  and  code  name 

Colonel.  Infantry,  Alberto  Smith.  Bravo 
Charlie. 

Major.  Infantry,  Pablo  Emlllo  Salazar, 
Bravo  (Commandant). 

Captain,  Infantry,  Justlnlano  Perez.  In- 
dia 2. 

Captain.  Infantry,  Roger  Gomez,  Merce- 
narlo. 

Captain,  Infantry,  Juan  Wong,  Johnny 
Walker. 

Lieutenant,  Air  Force,  Noel  A.  Ortiz.  Des- 
conocido. 

Sargeant,  Infantry.  Roland  Torres.  92. 

Accompanying  the  Guardla  officers  will  be 
wives  and  other  relatives  of  Guardla  officers 
and  one  non-Guardla  civilian  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party.  These 
Individuals  will  have  sworn  affidavits  attest- 
ing to  atrocities  they  have  witnessed  during 
the  days  of  the  Nicaraguan  War  and  subse- 
quent to  the  Sandlnlsta  takeover.  (Samples 
of  these  affidavits  are  attached  to  this  letter. ) 

The  above  group  is  accompanied  by  Mr. 


William  Flo  Rlto,  who  flew  himdreds  of  these 
people  out  of  Nicaragua  at  the  request  of 
President  Somoza.  The  Nicaraguan  president 
feared  for  the  lives  of  the  Guard  and  their 
families. 

The  point  of  affording  these  people  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  American  press 
is  to  provide  them  a  forum  to  call  upon  the 
American  government  to  conduct  an  imme- 
diate investigation  of  these  war  crimes.  If 
this  so-called  people's  revolution  Is  typical 
of  past  communist  takeovers,  then  we  do 
not  want  another  Katyn  Forest,  Cuba,  Cam- 
bodia or  South  Vietnam. 

I  urge  you  to  attend  and  participate  In 
this  meeting. 

Sincerely. 

John  M.  Mttrpht. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Attached  herewith  are  the  sworn 
statements  of  19  individuals  who  attest 
to  the  fact  that  genocide  was  being  car- 
ried out  on  a  massive  scale  when  they 
fled  Nicaragua  after  the  Sandinistas 
established  their  government. 

Declaration  op  Sct.  Rolando  Torres, 
Serial  No.  20648 

This  is  my  third  time  in  the  United  States. 

On  June  13th.  while  I  was  doing  under- 
cover work  in  civilian  clothes  on  Barrio  "La 
Fuente."  I  saw  a  person  being  pulled  by  a 
car.  People  were  saying  it  was  2d  Lt.  Gutier- 
rez, from  the  police  force,  but  recognized  It 
was  actually  Lieutenant  Gutierrez's  son, 
from  the  Police  Third  Company.  He  was 
captured  at  the  Barrio  Urblna.  dragged  all 
over  the  area  and  later  on  assassinated. 

Knowing  all  this  and  other  cases,  like  the 
ones  In  El  Dorado,  where  the  main  command 
of  the  Sandinistas  was.  there  were  more 
than  25  executions  that  I  know  of.  There  Is 
the  case  of  the  Poeta  Carplntero.  the  two 
police  students,  one  of  them  four  months 
pregnant.  They  opened  her  belly  and  pulled 
the  fetus  out.  This  was  done  by  the  group 
of  Commander  Clifford  Scott,  a  basketball 
player  from  the  UCA,  while  he  was  drunk 
and  celebrating.  I.  after  knowing  all  this, 
decided  to  take  my  family  out  of  Nicaragua 
on  a  blue  plane  that  was  flying  dally  out  of 
Managua.  I  took  my  family  to  the  airport  on 
July  17th.  with  the  intention  of  staying 
myself  In  Nicaragua.  When  I  was  at  the 
airport  I  saw  everybody  leaving,  and  decided 
to  put  my  family  on  the  first  plane  out.  and 
In  a  moment  of  excitement,  I  Jumped  in  the 
plane  to  Guatemala. 

On  a  telephone  conversation  with  Mana- 
gua. I  learned  that  Lt.  Gutierrez,  whom  I 
had  seen  at  the  Military  Hospital  as  he  was 
wounded,  was  taken  out  of  the  hospital  and 
assassinated. 

I  heard  over  Radio  Sandino  of  this  new 
assassination  on  July  26th,  but  I  know  in  the 
United  States  the  people  do  not  know  these 
things.  So  I  tell  the  people  at  home  to  stop 
this.  I  am  sorry  for  my  English,  and  hope 
you  understand. 

Declaration  of  Mrs.  Francisa  Morales  De 
ToR?.ES,  Wife  op  Lieutenant  Orlando 
Torres  Orozco  and  Mother  of  4  Children. 
Ace  14.  12.  10  and  6 

I  lived  In  a  Military  Residence,  and  I  did 
not  have  peace  as  every  day  we  were  threat- 
ened by  members  of  the  F5.L.N.  One  night 
we  decided  to  escape  and  look  for  refuge 
in  a  Red  Cross  camp,  abandoning  all  of  our 
belongings,  leaving  my  mother,  one  brother 
and  a  nephew  as  prisoners  of  the  F. S.L.N. . 
as  all  the  families  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  had  to  do.  My  sister  and  her  son  is 
married  with  Sargeant  Benito  Bravo  and  up 
to  this  date  have  no  news  from  them.  I 
fear  because  as  an  example  I  have  the  case 
of  my  husband's  friends.  Lieutenant  Ber- 
mudez,   who  was  assassinated  with  all  his 
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family  and  we  saw  that  the  Sandinistas  were 
Inexorables  and  their  threats  of  death  were 
true,  and  when  they  sentence  someone,  they 
do  It.  without  respect  of  women,  children 
and  old  men.  When  we  saw  this,  we  decided 
to  escape  and  it  Is  for  this  reason  we  find 
ourselves  here,  and  request  refuge  for  our 
family. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  specific  case 
of  Lieutenant  Juan  Ocon.  who  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  P.SX.N..  tortured,  shot  and 
still  alive  cut  his  head  off,  we  went  to  his 
wake,  and  we  saw  that  as  the  family  could 
not  find  his  head  a  plaster  head  was  burled 
with  him.  These  are  cases  which  I  believe 
the  Human  Rights  should  know  and  investi- 
gate, and  we  believe  these  cases  should  be 
known  to  them,  and  not  only  the  cases 
which  the  F.S.L.N.  presents.  On  leaving 
Nicaragua,  we  have  left  behind  our  country, 
our  families,  and  because  we  feel  our  lives 
threatened  we  look  for  refuge  and  help  from 
the  United  States. 

JtFLT  29.  1979. 

Declaration  op  Mrs.  Janet  Arguello  de 
Aguilar 
I  am  30  years  old,  married.  My  husband 
Is  Captain  Hugo  Aguilar  (F.A.)  and  I  be- 
came Involved  in  the  war,  as  my  husband 
Is  a  pilot.  A  square  of  the  F.S.L.N.  of  around 
100  men  came  to  my  house.  The  square  was 
called  Panama  and  was  formed  of  foreigners. 
This  people  entered  my  home  and  I  was 
persecuted,  and  for  this  reason  I  had  to  hide 
In  a  neighbors  house,  staying  for  16  hours 
under  a  bed.  The  Sandinistas  were  looking 
for  me  to  execute  my  son  and  me.  Our  home 
was  burned  with  all  my  belongings,  includ- 
ing my  car,  cloth,  etc.  Afterward  I  had  to 
look  refuge  in  a  house  of  friends  at  the 
militaries  residence,  where  they  also  came 
with  terror  and  death.  This  can  be  proven 
In  the  Central  American  newspapers,  where 
a  specific  case  Is  shown  In  a  photograph 
where  Lieutenant  Tomas  Felipe  Briones 
Barreto  Is  assassinated,  this  was  shown  in 
a  Guatemalan  newspaper.  During  the  time 
we  were  as  refugees  and  hidden  from  the 
P.S.LN.  they  did  not  cease  in  their  search 
to  assassinate  us.  and  for  this  reason  we 
were  forced  to  Immigrate  to  this  country 
through  the  Red  Cross  We  hope  the  United 
States  win  bring  us  help  as  our  children 
have  suffered  hunger  and  a  painful  war.  as 
Nicaragua  suffered  an  International  war.  I 
escaped  and  find  myself  here  after  14  years 
of  work  and  sacrifice,  because  my  husband 
was  not  only  an  Air  Force  Pilot,  but  also  a 
crop  duster  and  a  farmer.  I  worked  hard, 
and  now  our  family  Is  In  the  street,  waiting 
for  help  and  protection,  which  we  hope  to 
And  In  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  also  forced  to  come  as  a  refugee  and 
to  request  protection  to'  the  Red  Cross,  as  I 
have  3  minors,  and  In  Radio  Sandino  and 
Radio  Reloj  from  Costa  Rica  announced  we 
were  wanted  In  Managua  to  be  executed. 
This  was  heard  by  me  and  by  other  friends 
that  visited  us  in  the  places  where  we  were 
refugees  and  asked  us  to  leave  the  country 
or  we  would  be  assassinated. 

Declaration  or  Captain  (INF.) 
Roger  Gomez  Sandino 
On  September  1978  I  was  sUtloned  tem- 
porarily in  the  city  of  Masaya,  when  this 
city  was  attacked  by  members  of  the  P.S.L.N. 
About  6  kms.  from  the  Command  we  had 
a  detachment  of  around  20  men  and  Major 
(INF.)    Domingo   Gutierrez   as  a  Commaa- 
aer  in  charge.  This  detachment  was  attacked 

8it„.H  '■^^•'^-  **'**  '^^  '^Kht.  When  the 
situation  was  normal,  after  4  days  of  corn- 
oat,  i  was  sent  by  the  Commander  of  Masaya 
W>  investigate  the  whereabouts  of  Major 
Outlerrez  and  his  soldiers    After  several  In- 

?hit  M  ?"   «*"  ^""^^  """^  ™«  "n^l  tow  »e 

bu^e^hih".  °"""-'-«  '"I  8>«  soldiers  were 

to^hat^^"'*  Magdalena  church,  so  I  went 

that  place  and  started  digging,  and  found 


seven  corpses  completely  burnt  and  beyond 
recognition.  We  were  told  by  witnesses  that 
they  were  captured  and  were  thrown  into 
the  hole  alive,  sprayed  with  gasoline  and 
burnt. 

In  other  places  we  found  five  more  corpses 
of  enlisted,  who  were  also  burnt. 

On  June  1979,  while  I  was  stationed  on 
the  South  Zone,  under  Commander  Bravo, 
and  whUe  in  the  company  of  Captain  Wll- 
fredo  Gutierrez,  we  heard  through  the  radio 
and  television  that  the  father  and  brother 
of  Captain  Gutierrez  was  executed. 

On  July  14,  while  I  was  as  a  Commander 
of  an  Infantry  troop  at  the  South  Zone 
fighting  against  members  of  the  F.S.LJI.  set 
out  from  Costa  Rica,  I  captured  a  Pana- 
manian who  was  wounded  in  a  leg.  After 
giving  him  medical  attention  and  giving 
him  food  I  questioned  him,  and  he  told 
me  he  was  recruited  in  a  city  In  Panama 
where  there  was  an  office  recruiting  Pana- 
manians who  wanted  to  go  fight  in  Nica- 
ragua. They  were  promised  500  UJS.  dollars 
a  month,  a  house  In  Nicaragua  when  the  war 
was  over,  and  10,000  U.S.  dollars  in  case  of 
death,  which  would  be  sent  to  their  families. 
According  to  him,  payment  was  never  re- 
ceived by  any  of  them.  He  also  informed 
me  that  the  Boss  of  the  Panamanians  was 
Hugo  Espadafora,  who  was  in  Sapoa.  Nica- 
ragua: also,  he  said  that  600  Panamanians 
were  fighting  in  Nicaragua,  50  women  from 
Cuba,  and  that  all  artillery  (mortars  120,  81, 
82  and  rifles  S/R  75mm)  were  commanded 
by  Cubans. 

I  sent  the  prisoner  to  the  Command  on 
July  15  on  a  helicopter.  On  July  18  I  re- 
treated with  my  troops  as  we  were  out  of 
ammunition,  reaching  the  highway  on  July 
19th,  at  07:30  am. 

With  three  more  officials  I  headed  to  San 
Juan  del  Sur  (Port),  to  look  for  trucks  to 
transfer  the  troop,  but  when  arriving  at 
the  port,  I  was  captured  with  the  other  3 
officers  by  the  F.Si.N.,  who  wanted  to  ex- 
ecute us,  but  the  townspeople  and  the 
priest  asked  them  to  keep  us  alive.  Then  the 
priest  took  us  to  the  church,  where  we  were 
left  as  prisoners,  and  the  F.S.L.N.  took  our 
arms  away.  Around  1:00  p.m.  I  was  set  free 
as  our  troops  had  the  city  surrounded  so  I 
could  go  to  where  our  troops  were  to  tell  them 
to  surrender,  or  otherwise  we  would  be  ex- 
ecuted. I  went  with  the  priest  to  talk  to  my 
troops,  leaving  the  other  three  officers  as 
hostages.  I  told  the  priest  we  did  not  want 
to  fight  with  the  F.S.L.N.  troops,  as  we  were 
superior  in  number  and  innocent  people 
would  die,  so  an  agreement  was  made  (a 
pact)  as  he  checked  that  what  I  told  him 
was  true.  The  pact  was  that  we  would  enter 
in  San  Juan  del  Sur  to  take  over  the  lighters 
(rafts)  to  travel  to  San  Salvador  and  that 
neither  one  of  the  troops  would  start  shoot- 
ing. We  all  did  this,  leaving  towards  San 
SalvsMlor  and  leaving  the  city  to  the  San- 
dinistas. After  26  hours  or  navigation  the 
lighter  where  I  was  ran  out  of  dlsel,  so  we 
decided  to  anchor,  staying  there  all  night 
and  part  of  the  next  day. 

In  the  lighter  we  had  women  and  chil- 
dren, so  I  decided  to  swim  ashore,  to  look 
for  water,  food  and  diesel.  I  reached  the 
coast  at  6:00  p.m..  Improvising  a  raft  and 
next  day  at  5:00  a.m.  headed  to  the  lighter, 
carrying  only  water.  I  could  not  take  the 
water  to  the  lighter  because  an  airplane 
with  the  F.S.L.N.  initials  was  flying  over 
and  the  sharks  were  lurking.  Lieutenant 
Roman  and  myself  decided  to  try  again  to 
reach  the  coast,  which  we  did  at  4:00  p.m. 
Then  we  headed  to  a  place  called  La  Punta 
del  Rosario,  where  we  found  a  lady,  who 
was  going  to  Mlanguera,  El  Salvador,  on  a 
small  boat.  She  took  us  to  that  place,  where 
we  learned  that  all  the  people  of  the  lighter 
had  been  rescued,  with  the  exception  of 
twelve  soldiers  who  surrended  to  the  P.S.L.N. 
when  they  were  threatened  by  two  nurses 


who  came  to  the  lighter  in  a  small  boat  to 
give  them  water,  that  If  they  did  not  do  It. 
they  would  sink  the  lighter.  The  twelve 
soldiers  were  taken  to  the  port  of  Potosl, 
The  small  boat  came  back  to  pick  up  more 
people,  which  was  boarded  by  some  officers, 
women  and  children.  On  the  way,  the  offi- 
cers forced  with  arms  to  change  course  and 
to  head  towards  El  Salvador,  inirt^Mt/i  of 
Potosl.  Once  in  El  Salvador,  the  officers  sent 
two  boats  to  rescue  the  rest  of  the  troop, 
which  was  done  before  the  lighter  was  sunk 
by  an  airplane  commander  by  the  PBiJJ. 

Afterwards,  when  inquiring  on  the  where- 
abouts of  the  twelve  soldiers,  I  was  told 
they  were  executed  in  Potosl  by  the  F.Si.JI. 

July  23,  1979.  After  arriving  in  San  Salva- 
dor and  meeting  with  Bravo,  he  told  me  that 
the  Panamanian  soldier  that  I  had  sent  to 
his  Command  was  let  free  with  a  sign  that 
read:  We  are  not  assassins  ON. 

The  Sandinistas,  afterwards,  broadcasted 
on  their  radio  station  that  this  Panamanian 
prisoner  had  escaped  by  chance,  because  they 
left  him  surrounded  by  boobie  traps,  which 
was  not  true. 

Afterwards,  over  a  telephone  call  with 
Managua,  I  learned  that  Captain  Wilfredo 
Gutierrez  had  been  executed  in  Managua  on 
July  26,  1979. 

Declaration  of  Frank  Espino  Salcaoo 

My  name  is  Prank  Bsplno  Salgado,  son  of 
Lieutenant  Eduardo  Espino,  who  is  prisoner 
In  Managua,  with  my  mother  Teresa  de 
Espino.  As  far  as  I  know  they  are  prisoners 
in  what  the  Sandinistas  called  Prisoners 
Camp,  at  the  Zona  Franca  Industrial,  near 
Las  Mercedes  Airport.  I  am  18  years  old. 

My  case  is  the  following:  On  January  31, 
1979,  my  father  and  I  were  ambushed  by 
the  sandlnlstEis,  and  escaped,  saving  our  lives. 
We  were  attacked  with  firearms.  I  was  badly 
wounded  on  my  right  lung,  losing  also  two 
fingers  of  my  right  hand.  I  was  in  the  hos- 
pital one  month  and  one  week. 

The  Sandinistas  pillaged  our  home,  and  all 
I  have  left  is  the  cloth  I  have  on. 

I  had  to  leave  my  home,  and  wherever  I 
go  the  Sandinistas  look  for  me,  as  they  want 
to  kill  me.  I  know  of  sons  of  other  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  whom  the  Sandinistas 
have  captured  and  have  killed.  Such  is  the 
case  of  the  Marin  family,  who  lived  at  the 
Colonia  Zogaib  and  all  the  family  was  klUed. 

Mr.  Alvaro  Sanchez  was  taken  out  of  his 
home,  was  shot  in  front  of  Ills  home  in  the 
presence  of  his  children  and  his  mother.  For 
the  above  mentioned,  I  know  that  If  I  come 
back  to  Nicaragua  I  will  be  assassinated,  and 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  request  asylum 
in  this  country  as  I  thank  God  I  could  be 
evacuated  by  the  Red  Cross. 

July  29,  1979. 

Declaration  of  Maria  Antonieta  Othdo 
I  am  a  civil.  Just  like  my  husband,  we 
owned  two  radio  stations  Radio  Linder  and 
La  Voz  de  la  Victoria,  however,  both  were 
members  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  like  such, 
transmitted  the  news  in  the  national  brocul- 
casting.  of  the  Liberal  Party.  When  the 
Sandinistas  took  over  Santa  Rosa,  they 
knocked  at  the  door,  hitting  also  with  their 
firearms,  screaming:  Come  out,  come  out. 
that  we  are  going  to  execute  you.  My  hus- 
band and  I  answered  that  we  were  sick  and 
that  could  not  come  out  and  they  replied 
that  if  we  did  not  open  they  would  force  the 
door  open.  We  knew  that  If  we  opened  the 
door  we  would  be  killed,  so  we  escaped 
through  the  back  door.  Our  only  fault  was 
to  be  members  of  the  Liberal  Party,  as  we 
cannot  even  say  we  were  sympathizers  oS 
Somoza,  my  husband  was  Just  a  Liberal  that 
loved  his  party. 

When  we  escaped  through  the  back  door, 
we  left  with  our  sons  under  fire  of  weapons. 
We  left  to  look  for  refuge  at  the  Red  Cross. 
We  have  been  condemned  to  death,  and  they 
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call  us  •"sapoB".  We  know  of  the  case  of 
Pedro  Pablo  Esplnoza  (Poeta  Carplntero) 
who  was  a  newspaper  man  and  a  writer,  who 
was  captured  at  El  Dorado,  tortured,  pulUng 
his  eyes  out  when  he  was  still  alive,  killing 
afterwards. 

It  is  for  all  the  things  explained  above, 
that  we  wish  to  find  refuge  In  this  country. 
as  we  know  their  threats  are  not  a  Joke. 

Declaration  op  Mrs.  Tsabei.  Lopez  de  Cha- 
MORRO,  Wife  of  Lt.  Manuel  Hernandez 
I  am  mother  of  five  children,  ages  14.  13. 
12,  11  y  8  ano6.  We  lived  at  Colon  la  5  de 
Oiciembre  in  Managua.  Nicaragua.  I  was 
forced  to  escape  looking  for  a  safe  place  to 
Monsensor  Lezcano.  at  my  mother's  house, 
when  the  Sandinistas  took  over  where  we 
lived.  The  Sandinistas  were  searching  for  us 
to  execute  us,  and  also  for  other  families 
whose  members  were  militaries  at  the  Ouar- 
dia  Nacional.  Afterwards,  they  came  look  for 
us  at  my  mother's  house,  where  we  were 
forced  to  escape  again,  to  Los  Altos  de  Ma- 
saya.  Prom  there  I  tried  to  come  betck  to 
Managua  with  my  family,  and  on  the  way 
my  oldest  son  was  captured  and  tried  to  force 
him  to  flght  with  them,  but  I  Intervened, 
telling  them  he  was  a  minor  and  then  they 
decided  to  let  him  go  free  taking  prisoner 
my  nephew  who  was  19  years  old.  They  also 
wanted  to  force  him  to  flght  against  the 
Ouardla  Nacional,  and  when  he  told  them  he 
was  not  doing  so,  was  executed  immediately 
In  front  of  our  home,  burning  his  body  with 
gasoline.  During  all  this  time  I  had  no  news 
from  my  husband,  who  was  at  the  Bunker. 
Finally,  we  decided  to  find  refuge  at  the 
Red  Cross,  as  that  was  like  a  human  hunt. 
My  father,  mother  and  my  son  19  years  old 
still  in  Nicaragua. 

Declaration  op  Jorge  Alberto  Pineda 

Name:  Jorge  Alberto  Pineda. 

Age:  25  years. 

Married,  name  of  bis  wife:  Lulsa  Garcia 
Rodriguez. 

On  June  6  the  Sandinistas  occupied  Leon. 
They  attacked  Aeropuerto  Godoy  until  com- 
pletely overtook  the  city. 

Since  then  to  this  date  the  city  of  Leon 
is  under  absolute  control  of  a  communist 
socialism,  where  they  operate  as  follows: 

(1)  Rationing  and  expenditure  of  food 
and  medicine  upon  presentation  of  identifi- 
cation cards,  extended  only  to  allies  of  the 
system. 

(2)  Expropriation  of  all  private  property. 

(3)  Total  exclusion  of  persons  whom  they 
call  burgess,  who  do  not  receive  food  or 
medical  assistance. 

(4)  Restriction  of  movement  within  the 
dty:  Confiscation  of  vehicles  belonging  to 
the  civil  population.  Permission  needed  to 
be  able  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
the  other,  and  to  leave  the  city. 

(6)  Installation  of  Commanders  on  each 
block  and  parts  of  the  city. 

(6)  Obligatory  military  service  to  all 
young  men.  who  receive  military  training 
and  arms.  Summary  executions  to  mill- 
tartes  and  their  families.  Specifically  the 
public  execution  of  13  soldiers  who  had 
surrendered  at  the  Stadium  in  Leon. 

(7)  Up  to  this  date,  Leon  is  under  thU 
type  of  operation  and  refuses  to  follow  dl- 
iTiitoSL^*^*  new  constituted  government 

JXTLT  29,  1979. 

Declaration  op  Guh-lermo  Miranda 
My  name  is  GulUermo  Miranda,  auxiliary 
member  Of  the  Guardla  Nacional,  on  service 

?nfI^!-5^'^^'**  Entrenamlento  Baslco  de 
Infanterla  (EBBI). 

».1.T*°*  ^  mention  the  case  of  Pedro  Pablo 
Esplnoza,  better  known  as  Poeta  Carplntero, 
reporter,   member  of  the  Uberai  party  in 


Nicaragua,  and  anti-communist,  who  was 
made  prisoner  during  the  last  days  of  the 
month  of  June.  1979,  when  the  Sandinistas 
took  El  Dorado  and  Don  Bosco.  He  was 
prisoner  for  4  days  and  was  Judged  several 
times,  on  one  occasion  they  granted  per- 
mission to  his  son  to  visit  him.  and  the  son 
asked  the  sandlnlstar  to  be  exchanged  by 
his  father,  as  his  father  was  over  50  years 
old.  At  the  end.  after  being  prisoner  In  the 
most  Inhumane  conditions  he  was  shot  in  the 
Park  of  El  Dorado,  and  was  buried  with  other 
20  persons  at  the  Park. 

The  same  day  that  Pedro  Pablo  Esplnoza 
was  assassinated.  Sargeant  Edwin  R.  Ordonez, 
of  service  at  the  Escuela  de  Entrenamlento 
Baslco  de  Infantrla  (EEBI) .  was  burned  alive 
in  the  same  Park  of  Residenclal  El  Dorado. 

My  name  has  been  mentioned  In  Channel 
4  Televlson,  WQBA  La  Cubanlslma  as  wanted 
by  the  Sandinistas,  this  was  on  Wednesday 
July  19.  1979.  I  know  I  am  sentenced  to 
death,  as  all  of  the  ones  that  have  been 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Nicaragua, 
including  all  members  of  the  family.  It  is 
for  the  above  mentioned  that  I  request 
asylum  in  this  country,  which  I  entered  on 
a  Red  Cross  flight  that  took  food  and  medi- 
cine to  my  country. 

JULT  29.  1979. 

Declaration  of  Gioconda  Arguella  (Di- 
vorced). Daughter  op  Major  Jaime 
Arguello 

My  father  Is  a  prisoner  in  Nicaragua.  I 
am  with  my  mother,  Adela  de  Arguello,  my 
sister  Jackellne  Arguello  and  my  daughter 
Gioconda  Esplnoza  Arguello. 

Because  my  father  was  a  military  we  were 
constantly  threatened  to  death;  a  contact 
bomb  was  thrown  into  our  home,  causing 
only  material  losses.  Afterwards,  we  were 
called  over  the  telephone  and  were  told  that 
If  we  did  not  leave  our  home,  we  would 
not  see  the  sun  next  day.  We  feel  we  can- 
not come  back  to  Nicaragua,  as  our  neigh- 
bors, the  Marin  family,  who  lived  next  to 
us  and  had  in  their  family  members  of  the 
Guardla  Nacional,  were  assassinated,  so  we 
decided  to  flnd  refuge  at  the  Red  Cross. 

Our  watch  man,  told  us  that  he  witnessed 
this  assassination.  FVjr  all  these  reasons 
above  mentioned,  we  request  refuge,  as  we 
feel  our  lives  threatened  in  Nicaragua. 

Declaration  de  la  Sra.  Gladys  de  Ruiz 

My  name  is  Gladys  de  Ruiz,  I  am  a  widow 
of  Captain  Miguel  Angel  Ruiz.  I  lived  In 
Monsenor  Lezcano  in  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
and  mother  of  four  children,  one  of  them, 
Cesar  Augusto  Ruiz,  is  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Guardla  Nacional  de  Nicaragua  and  is  29 
years  old. 

My  children  names  are:  Miguel  Angel  Ruiz, 
30  years;  Vidal  Ernesto  Ruiz,  22;  Gloria  Lu 
cila  Ruiz,  26;  and  Lieutenant  Cesar  Augusto 
Ruiz,  29  years. 

Since  the  sandlnlsta  movement  started  in 
Nicaragua  we  have  felt  threatened  not  only 
my  children  and  I.  but  also  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Our  family  and  I  have  been  persecuted 
and  had  to  leave  our  homes,  to  flnd  a  safer 
place;  they  go  from  place  to  place  asking 
neighbors  if  they  know  where  we  are.  and 
the  ones  that  have  been  found,  they  kill, 
and  look  not  only  for  the  Lieutenant,  but 
also  for  my  other  three  children,  that  have 
no  relation  whatsoever  with  the  Guardla 
Nacional,  only  the  fact  that  their  father  and 
brother  are  connected  with  the  Guardla 
Nacional. 

On  June  8th,  1979.  the  Sandinistas  at- 
tacked 3rd  Police  Station,  which  was  located 
next  to  our  home,  killing  all  military;  they 
were  forced  out  of  Police  Station  with  bombs, 
and  the  ones  that  were  captured  alive  were 
taken  to  the  streets  and  shot  in  front  of 
the   civil   population.   The   Sandinistas   put 
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Are  to  our  house  with  gasoline,  and  the 
only  thing  left  of  all  our  belongings  was 
the  clothes  we  had  on.  We  have  to  hide 
wherever  we  go,  and  wherever  we  go  the 
Sandinistas  ask  neighbors  If  they  know 
where  we  are,  with  the  Intentions  of  killing 
us. 

I  also  know  of  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Rene  SUva,  from  Matagalpa,  who  was  in  the 
battle  front,  the  Sandinistas  went  to  his 
house  and  killed  his  wife  and  two  children,  4 
and  2  years  old. 

I  also  know  the  case  of  the  General  Di- 
rector of  Customs,  Dr.  Rafael  Saavedra,  who 
left  his  house  to  find  a  safest  place  at  Don 
Bosco,  where  the  Sandinistas  found  him, 
killing  his  two  sons,  and  burning  him  alive! 
This  occurred  during  the  first  week  of  July, 
1979.  For  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  I 
was  forced  to  evacuate  In  a  Red  Cross  air- 
plane, and  request  asylum  In  this  country, 
as  I  am  certain  that  if  I  come  back  to  Nica- 
ragua, my  sons  and  I  will  be  killed. 

Jttlt  29.  1979. 

Declaration  of  Mrs.  Maria  Antonieta 

BUSTOS 

I  am  the  wife  of  Major  Alejandro  Bustos 
(Inf.).  we  have  seven  children,  that  are  with 
us,  ages  18,  17,  16,  16,  14,  13,  10. 

I  left  my  country  because  I  was  perse- 
cuted with  my  children  only  because  I  am 
the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Guardla  Nacio- 
nal. I  could  not  leave  my  children,  or  they 
would  have  been  captured  or  forced  to  enroll 
into  the  F.S.L.N.  During  our  last  days  of  our 
stay  In  Nicaragua  an  armed  group  of  the 
F.S.L.N.  came  to  our  home  at  Colonia  Inde- 
pendencla.  and  threatened  all  families  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Guardla  Nacional  to  leave  our 
hcMnes  within  the  next  24  hours,  and  to  leave 
all  of  our  belongings.  We  were  threatened 
with  firearms  In  our  chest,  so  I  decided  to 
abandon  our  home  to  flnd  refuge  at  the  Red 
Cross,  where  we  were  evacuated. 

I  beg  the  government  and  authorities  of 
this  country  of  the  United  States,  to  grant  us 
refuge,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  live  again,  to 
start  a  new  life. 

Statement  of  Lt.  Col.  Albert  Smith 
During  my  last  two  years  of  military  serv- 
ice In  the  NIcaraguan  National  Guard,  I 
served  as  military  observer  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  I  was  In  Honduras 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  months.  After  this 
assignment  I  was  assigned  as  Commander 
of  a  combat  battalion  based  in  Managua.  In 
this  position  all  my  missions  consisted  of 
fighting  Sandlnlsta  guerrillas  throughout 
the  country.  Most  of  the  time  the  battalion 
was  assigned  to  missions  In  the  countryside. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  wherever  we 
went  there  was  always  Information  and  stor- 
ies from  the  people  as  well  as  from  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  atrocities  and  Inhuman  acts 
committed  by  the  Sandinistas.  Many  times  I 
had  the  sad  task  to  be  a  witness  to  the  crimi- 
nal results  of  their  actions.  With  these  types 
of  experiences  I  lived  intensively  during  the 
last  eight  months  of  the  war. 

During  the  final  weeks  of  the  conflict  I 
had  the  function  as  quasi  operations  offlcer 
for  the  Army.  I  knew  the  general  situation 
throughout  the  country  and  had  constant 
communication  with  'the  different  com- 
mands.' I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
needed  a  great  deal  of  outside  support  In 
order  to  continue  flghtlng  and  to  contain  or 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Meanwhile  there 
were  political  conversations  being  carried 
on  at  another  level,  between  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador PezzuUo  and  other  higher  au- 
thorities: we  were  Ignored  in  helping  In 
the  resolutions  that  were  being  formulated 
there. 

During  the  final  days,  the  U.S.  MUlUry 
Attache.  Colonel  James  McCoy,  requested  to 
have   private   conversations    with   me  and 
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I  agreed  to  such  talks.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation  the  first  question  he  asked 
me  was  in  regard  to  my  personal  opinion 
of  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  departure  of  our  President  and  all 
of  our  higher  ranking  officers.  I  told  him 
that  as  a  career  offlcer  I  belonged  in  the 
army  and  that  such  political  maneuvers  were 
not  my  concern,  since,  based  on  our  consti- 
tution, the  army  functioned  as  a  separate 
body;  but,  I  made  it  clear  that  a  continued 
struggle  between  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
Ouard  needed  urgent  support  In  order  for 
the  Guard  to  obtain  a  military  victory.  To 
this  he  replied  that  It  was  his  feeling  that 
It  was  very  possible  that  once  Somoza  was 
out,  the  countries  that  had  given  active  sup- 
port to  the  Sandinistas,  such  as  Panama, 
Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  and  the  other  South 
American  Nations  members  of  the  Andlne 
Pact,  would  immediately  stop  military  sup- 
port to  the  guerrillas  and  try  to  work  out  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  would  provide  for  a 
provisional  coalition  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  reason  for  his  pri- 
vate conversations  with  me  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  was  fearful  that  the  army, 
with  the  departure  of  Somoza,  would  loose 
Its  unity  and  effectiveness;  It  looked  to  me 
that  he  wanted  It  both  ways.  I  made  it  clear 
that  given  the  proper  support  from  the  dem- 
ocratic countries  of  the  world,  (the  U.S.  at 
the  head),  the  NIcaraguan  army  would 
maintain  its  unity  since  we  were  a  profes- 
sional institution  of  the  nation  and  not 
a  private  army. 

The  armed  struggle  In  Nicaragua  con- 
tinued even  after  the  departure  of  Presi- 
dent Somoza.  More  than  24  hours  went  by 
without  receiving  any  indications  of  aid 
or  Intervention  from  anybody  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  There  was  no  change  In  the 
attitudes  of  the  other  nations  In  regards  to 
their  ceasing  help  to  the  Sandinistas. 

At  this  time  the  casualty  rate  of  our  troops 
was  Increasing  due  to  the  lack  of  support 
from  our  artillery  (for  lack  of  ammunition) 
and  our  Air  Force  who  was  not  able  to  sup- 
port their  part  because  of  the  lack  of  ordi- 
nance and  fuel.  I  decided  to  call  Colonel 
McCoy  and  psk  him  what  was  happening 
with  reference  to  our  past  conversations  and 
what  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  that 
led  to  the  departure  of  President  Somoza. 
His  answer  to  this  question  was  that  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done  any  more 
and  that  for  any  further  Information  I  should 
call  Ambassador  Pezzullo,  giving  me  his  tele- 
phone number.  It  seemed  strange  to  me  to 
call  the  Ambassador.  However,  I  called  the 
Ambassador  and  asked  the  same  question  He 
replied  that  the  newly  delegated  President 
urguyo  and  the  newly  appointed  army  staff 
were  wasting  their  time  by  asking  him  to 
come  up  with  impossible  solutions.  Instead, 
they  should  accept  the  direct  proposals  that 
were  being  asked  by  the  Sandinistas  which 
demanded  the  Immediate  surrender  and  dls- 
solution  of  the  NIcaraguan  army.  I  explained 
w>  the  Ambassador  that  it  was  ridiculous  to 
accept  such  conditions  from  the  Sandinistas 
wnen^no  guarantees  and  assurances  existed 
t?L  P6'"«>nal  Integrity  and  safety  of  our 
tnt?o^»t'?'J*  '"**"*  *^*  «"«*  °f  a  loyal  instl- 
wth  ^,./'  ^"^  *"''**''  ^°'"  «"y  ye»rs.  serving 
with  pride  and  respect,  and  that  as  such,  it 

His  simple  and  tragic  answer  was,  "He 
was  very  sorry  about  It." 

r^i^^l7^°^^  **'*'•  Ambassador  Pezzullo  and 
Colonel  James  McCoy  are  forced  by  this  Con- 

fr^n^  ^^J'^  **"  international  investigative 

^  LJ^    '^'"^^!.^^  ^^^  «l»"8htered  bodies  of 

to  th«^  ^^''^^  '°  "'"   Then  let  them  say 
ro  the  world,  "We  are  sorry  about  It." 

RtSUMt 

Name:  Alberto  Smith  Delgado. 


Bom:  Blueflelds,  Nicaragua,  November  10, 
1936. 

Studies:  Graduated  from  the  NIcaraguan 
Military  Academy,  class  of  1965-59. 

1959,  Jungle  Warfare:  Port  Shermann, 
Canal  Zone. 

1965,  Basic  Airborne:  Fort  Shermann, 
Canal  Zone. 

1965,  Jump  Master:  Fort  Shermann,  Canal 
Zone. 

1960,  Basic  Infantry:  Port  Bennlng, 
Georgia. 

1967,  Advanced  Infantry:  Port  Bennlng, 
Georgia. 

1967,  Ranger:  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia. 

1976,  Pathflnder:  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia. 

1977,  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege (Class of  "77) ,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Declaration  of  Auxiliadora  and  Esperanza 
Sn.vA,  Sisters  of  Lt.  Rene  Silva,  Ace  17 

AND   15 

We  were  forced  to  leave  Matagalpa  city,  as 
we  witnessed  the  assassination  of  the  family 
of  a  military.  We  left  Matagalpa  afoot  to 
Managua,  where  we  went  to  look  for  refuge 
at  the  Red  Cross.  The  family's  name  was 
Bultrago,  and  a  member  of  their  family  was 
member  of  the  Guardla  Nacional.  It  is  for  this 
reason  and  because  we  are  also  family  of  an- 
other member  of  the  Guardla  Nacional,  that 
we  feel  our  lives  threatened  in  our  own  coun- 
try, that  we  were  forced  to  leave  and  look  for 
refuge  in  this  country. 

July  29.  1979. 

Declaration  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Vda.  de  FloRes 

(Wife  of  Captain  Victor  Flores,  who  died  In 

combat) 

I  was  constantly  threatened  over  the  tele- 
phone that  we  were  going  to  be  killed,  lately 
the  Sandinistas  gave  us  48  hours  to  leave  our 
home,  only  because  my  husband  was  a  mili- 
tary. My  oldest  son.  age  16.  was  also  wanted 
by  the  P.S.L.N..  to  be  executed,  and  I  was 
forced  to  escape  with  my  five  children  with 
only  what  we  had  on,  without  shoes  and 
money.  We  looked  for  refuge  at  the  Red 
Cross,  where  afterwards  were  evacuated  to 
this  country. 

I  need  help,  and  request  help  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  a  widow  I 
am  in  helplessness  with  6  minor  children 
that  need  to  go  to  school. 

July  29.  1979. 

Declaration  of  Mrs.  Nora  Altamibano 

I  am  the  wife  of  Cnel  Altamlrano  (Sub- 
Director  of  Inmlgratlon).  I  am  here  with 
four  of  our  sons,  of  21.  19.  18  and  2  years  of 
age.  In  Managua  still  are  my  two  oldest 
daughters,  22  and  20  years  old. 

The  Sandinistas  came  to  my  home,  destroy- 
ing everything  we  owned.  They  also  went  to  a 
small  farm  we  had.  where  the  house  was 
burned.  When  we  found  ourselves  without 
food  and  clothing,  we  look  for  refuge  at  the 
Red  Cross,  frc«n  where  we  were  brought  to 
this  country,  where  we  would  like  to  flnd 
refuge,  as  we  feel  our  lives  are  threatened. 
My  two  daughters  are  In  Nicaragua,  one  in 
Masaya,  and  the  other  one  In  Chlnandega. 

July  29.  1979. 

Declaration  or  Captain  Justinuno  Perez 
I  am  a  1967  graduate  of  the  NIcaraguan 
Military  Academy.  There  were  leftists  move- 
ments by  that  time  already  in  my  country, 
and  they  were  totally  supported  (training, 
weapons,  economics) ,  by  the  Cuban  Regime. 
Our  officers  and  NCO's  underwent  training 
programs  at  the  Canal  Zone  (School  of  the 
Americas  and  lAAFA) ,  most  of  them  oriented 
to  the  neutralization  and  control  of  guerrilla 
movements  and,  quoting  reports  of  the 
School  of  the  Americas,  the  U.S.  Army  had 
trained  a  total  of  4500  officers  and  troops  of 
the  NIcaraguan  Army  by  the  summer  of  1977. 
In  the  same  way,  personnel  were  trained  at 


F*t.  Bennlng,  Georgia,  and  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas,  and  several  other  bases  and 
training  camps  around  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  60's  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  70's,  the  National  Ouard 
counted  over  80  percent  of  our  trained  of- 
ficers and  NCO's  were  trained  by  officers  and 
NCO's  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  In  May  1977 
I  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and 
in  July  1977  named  executive  officer  of  the 
Basic  Infantry  School,  which  assigned  mis- 
sion was  to  train  recruits  for  the  National 
Guard. 

A  short  time  later  the  United  States  cut 
all  military  aid  to  Nicaragua  stating  that  we 
were  Human  Right  violators.  After  this  hap- 
pening, the  leftist  guerrilla  movement  aug- 
mented their  activities  and  started  to  move 
Into  the  cities.  The  international  propaganda 
was  well  directed  by  the  communists,  in  a 
way  that  they  changed  the  National  Guard 
Image  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  the  point 
where  the  Sandlnlsta  atrocities  were  con- 
sidered freedom  acts,  and  the  National  Guard 
actions,  violations  to  the  Human  Rights. 
Without  the  US.  military  aid,  our  school 
took  over  the  responsibility  of  training  all 
the  National  Guard  personnel  and  the  terrcx'- 
Ists  began  an  elimination  campaign  against 
our  personnel.  The  students  were  eliminated 
while  on  leave.  Our  intelligence  service  cap- 
tured complete  Sandlnlsta  lists  of  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  school,  detailing  address, 
number  of  relatives  and  even  the  political 
affiliation  of  everyone  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  Information  so  complete  that  It 
Included  elimination  date. 

During  the  final  stage  of  the  war,  the  train- 
ing was  suspended  and  all  the  students  sent 
to  front  duties  in  the  different  sectors  of 
the  country.  Most  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
South  front,  where  the  National  Guard  were 
confronting  international  brigades,  mainly  of 
Cubans,  Panamanians.  Venezuelans.  Costa 
Rlcans,  and  Columbians,  who  were  departing 
from  sanctuaries  located  In  Costa  Rica  at- 
tacking the  different  defensive  positions  of 
the  National  Ouard  In  the  NIcaraguan  ter- 
ritory. 

In  Managua  the  flght  was  house  to  house, 
until  we  recovered  the  city.  At  the  end,  our 
hospital  was  full  of  wounded  personnel  and 
we  were  short  of  cambatants.  We  had  only 
200  men. 

July  16th,  1979.  There  was  a  general  staff 
restructure  and  I  was  appointed  CO  of  the 
Basic  Infantry  School  and  that  same  day  we 
had  a  meeting  with  the  President.  We  were 
introduced  to  the  new  general  staff  and  to 
the  President  designate.  The  President  said 
also,  that  he  had  to  leave  office  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  pre-condition  to  obtain  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

At  that  moment  our  troops  were  running 
out  of  ammunition  and  gasoline.  What  hap- 
pened after  that,  everybody  knows  .  .  .  The 
military  aid  from  the  U.S.  never  got  there; 
the  President  designate  fled  to  Guatemeda. 
The  new  Chief  of  Staff  began  negotiations 
with  the  FBiJI.  about  the  rendition  terms, 
ar.u  trying  to  save  the  lives  of  the  National 
Guard  men.  But  everything  fell  when  the 
Sandinistas  stated  that  the  only  thing  left 
was  unconditional  surrender. 

While  they  were  negotiating,  the  guerrilla 
columns  were  approaching  Managua,  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  ordered  the  Field  Com- 
manders to  look  out  for  themselves  and  to 
save  the  lives  of  their  troops.  The  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  send  all  the  wounded  personnel 
to  the  Military  Hospital,  which  already  was 
under  Red  Cross  attendance  and  was  de- 
clared a  safe  area  by  Sandinistas.  I  found 
later  on  that  most  of  these  personnel  have 
been  killed  at  the  hands  of  the  Sandinistas. 

July  19th.  1979.  In  the  morning  I  led  the 
rest  of  my  troops  to  the  International  Air- 
port, where  we  awaited  an  aircraft  that  never 
arrived.  At  or — about  11:00  a.m.  the  Sandin- 
istas   started   to    arrive    at   the   area,   so    I 
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ordered  my  troops  to  change  clothes  (to  civil- 
ians) ,  and  to  disperse  from  the  spot  and  to 
head  to  secure  places.  Some  went  South,  and 
I  never  heard  of  them  again;  others  went 
East,  and  found  refuge  at  La  Zona  Franca, 
which  was  under  Red  Cross  attendance,  and 
I  now  know  at  this  moment  all  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Carcel  Modelo  (Jail),  under 
PSliM.  domains  not  the  Red  Cross.  Right 
before  I  left  the  Airport  I  saw  a  summary  ex- 
ecution of  two  soldiers  who  were  saying  to 
the  Sandinistas  to  respect  human  rights.  1 
had  the  chance  to  see  some  captives  who 
were  guided  to  an  unknown  destination.  I 
made  it  all  the  way  to  the  Guatemalan  Em- 
bassy, and  there  I  found  out  the  guardsmen 
at  the  Zona  Franca  were  being  executed  by 
the  Sandinistas.  Everybody  people  were  ar- 
riving at  the  Embassy,  crying  for  help  be- 
cause their  relatives  had  been  killed  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sandinistas.  I  managed  to  get 
out  of  both  the  Embassy  and  the  country,  but 
the  butchery  has  continued  by  the  guerrilla 
and  no  one  has  said  anything  regarding  the 
human  rights  of  guardsmen  and  their 
families. 
As  a  conclusion  I  state : 
The  Nlcaraguan  National  Guard  was  an 
organized  Army,  trained  solely  by  the  O.S., 
and  left  to  the  hands  of  the  Sandinistas  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Nlcaraguan  National  Guard  was  ac- 
cused of  violations  of  Human  Rights  in  a 
vicious  false  way,  while  Sandinistas  killed 
and  executed  civilians  and  nobody  says  a 
word  about  It. 

The  Nlcaraguan  National  Guard  has  not 
been  defeated  as  an  Institution  or  in  the 
battle  field,  but  are  victims  of  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy  and  all  are  marked  for 
extermination. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Nlcaraguan  case 
la  the  second  warning  to  the  free  world  about 
what  the  communism  is,  and  you  must  con- 
sider the  rest  of  the  Central  American  na- 
tions (El  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Guatemala) 
In  serious  danger,  and  so  the  whole  American 
continent. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  most  of  my 
countrymen  do  not  speak  English  nor  you 
Spanish  but  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
you  have  understood  what  has  been  said 
today. 

CtTRRICTTLTTM 


Name:  Justlnlano  Perez  Salas 
Age:  33. 
Rank:  Captain. 

School :  NMA  Graduate,  Class  "67. 
Officer  Basic  Course,  School  of  the  Americas 
1966. 

Counter  guerrilla  operations.  School  of  the 
Americas  1967. 

Officer  Basic  Course,  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ga   1969 
Paratrooper  School,  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ga.,  1969 
Ranger  School,  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ga.,  1969 
Special  Forces  School,  Ft.  Bragg  N  C   1970 
*5^ce  Infantry  School,  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ga 

Dklaration  of  Maj.  Pablo  E.   Salazar 
This  sUtement  pursues  a  sole  objective 
to  let  the  world  know  through  the  US  Con- 
gress, what  the  real  truth  la  concerning  the 
case  of  Nicaragua. 

Right  after  the  triumph  of  the  Cuban  Rev- 
rtution  that  paved  the  way  to  power  for 
Fidel  Castro,  this  character  began  to  export 
revolutions  around  the  wortd.  especially  to 
faQO'^    *°*'    ^""^    America,    as    everybody 

His  main  objective  was  the  control  of  ter- 
ritory and  exercise  of  political  power  over 
the  Central  American  nations.  The  primary 
threat  to  gaining  this  objective  was  Nica- 
ragua, due  to  personal  avertlon  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan and  well  known  anti-communist 
leader  Gral.  Anastasio  Somoza  D.,  and  his 
i^ti    u*"*"  ^"^endshlp  with  the  "Imperial- 


After  reaching  power,  and  for  the  next  18 
years,  the  communist  regime  of  Cuba,  In- 
doctrinated, trained,  supplied  (materially 
and  economically),  and  has  led,  revolution- 
aries for  the  F.S.L.N.  which  since  its  birth 
and  to  this  very  moment  has  iron  bound  ties 
with  the  ultra-left  wing  of  communism 
(marxist-leninlst).  Through  two  decades, 
the  Castro  Dictatorship,  has  been  techni- 
cally backing  up,  supporting  combat  actions 
and  supplying  sophisticated  weapons,  to  left- 
ist movements  fighting  the  constitutional 
governments  of  the  Central  American  area. 
And  in  our  case  the  regional  commimlst  wing 
In  Nicaragua.  Guerrillas  were  neutralized, 
due  to  the  governments  that  were  legally 
constituted  and  of  democratic  origin. 

When  Mr.  Jimmy  Carter  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.,  and  instituted  his  policy 
of   "respect   of  Human  Rights'— the  Sandi- 
nistas  quickly    moved   their   fight   to   reach 
power— masquerading  themselves  as  freedom 
fighters  for  human  rights— the  Cuban  regime 
along  with  the  international  soclallsU,  and 
the  leftist  movements  of  the  continent  along 
with  the  complicity  of  the  governments  of 
Carlos  Andres   Perez  from   Venezuela,   Rod- 
rigo  Carazo,  from  Coasta  Rica,  and  Omar  Tor- 
rljos  from  Panama,  supported  the  so-called 
revolutionary  war  that  has  given  pass  to  so 
much    bloodshed   and   destruction   in   Nica- 
ragua, physically,   economically  and  spirit- 
ually. These  three  governments  were  friends 
of  the  Somoza  government  for  years,  but  due 
to  the  covert  Intervention  of  Cuba  in  these 
countries,  they  were  induced  to,  support  first, 
organize  later,  and  in  the  end  train  and  sup- 
ply troops  and  weapons  to  the  international 
brigades  of  conununist  affiliation,  while  at 
the   same   time   permitted    their   territories 
and  facilities  to  be  used  by  these  brigades 
as  training  camps,  supply  routes  and  sanc- 
tuaries. For  the  first  time  in  the  contempo- 
rary history  of  America  as  a  Continent,  there 
were  no  valid  international  treaties  or  re- 
spect of  tnternatl6nal  law,  not  even  the  bi- 
lateral treaties  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  stood. 

Initially,  the  governments  of  Cuba,  Vene- 
zuela. Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  and  later  sup- 
ported by  the  countries  of  the  Andean  pact 
were  part  of  the  mediation  commission  that 
promoted  and  sent  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent in  the  American  history  as  a  continent. 
At  this  moment  no  member  of  the  OAS  can 
feel  secure  from  open  communist  aggression 
when  their  allies  act  on  behalf  of  Interna- 
tional communism,  embracing  the  promul- 
gated principles  of  the  communist  manifest 
of  Carlos  Marx,  which  seeks  a  rise  to  power 
over  the  entire  world  by  using  the  method  of 
total  destruction  of  the  existing  establish- 
ment to  gain  Its  goal. 

In  the  last  decade  the  Occidental  world  has 
lost  to  the  communism.  Indochina,  most  of 
Africa,  and  In  the  past  two  years  the  first 
continental  nation  of  America— for  the  first 
time  in  history  communism  has  a  conti- 
nental base  (Nicaragua),  not  an  Isolated 
island  (Cuba).  Nicaragua  is  a  base  of  stra- 
tegic Importance  due  to  its  natural  position, 
the  very  center  of  America.  The  communists 
have  effectively  split  North  and  South 
America,  and  In  less  than  a  day  can  separate 
the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  by  taking 
Panama,  all  without  saying  all  the  facilities 
can  now  be  used  as  training  camps  and 
sanctuaries  to  launch  revolutions  to  the 
North  and  South,  first  to  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras and  even  the  democratic  Costa  Rica, 
(later  will  be  Guatemala),  all  of  which  have 
open  leftist  movementa  seeking  forward  the 
actual  overthrow  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. To  a  degree  greater  than  Nicaragua 
two  years  ago.  all  this  In  the  disguise  of 
Human  Rights.  The  consolidation  of  Central 
America,  the  allegiance  of  the  parties  in 
power  in  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  will  give  to 
International   communism  a  definite  Influ- 
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ence  and  access  to  the  rich  oil  fields  of  the 
continent.  If  you  do  not  take  action  to  neu- 
tralize this  error  in  policy  immediately  you 
will  be  fighting  a  war  in  your  own  terr'itorv 
in  no  more  than  five  years. 

What  has  changed  in  Nicaragua? 

After  forty  years  you  said  that  the  Somoza 
government  was  corrupted,  that  It  did  not 
respect  human  rights,  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  missing  persons,  that  there  was  a 
black  list  and  all  would  go  with  Somoza  I 
ask  why  at  this  moment  do  you  allow  In 
Nicaragua : 

Real  black  lists. 

Real  concentration  camps. 

Abolishment  of  the  commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights. 

Abolishment  of  the  right  to  free  expres- 
sion. "^ 

Abolishment    of    the    right    to    circulate 

freely. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  butchery,  per- 
secution of  Guardsmen,  summary  executions 
of  Guardsmen  as  well  as  their  relatives  and 
families,  of  pro-Somoza  particulars,  all  of 
them  loyal  to  Constitutional  government  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  what  about  the  promises 
of  the  revolutionaries?  Where  Is  your  stand- 
ard of  Human  Rights  that  you  measured  us 
by? 

A  number  of  people  have  escaped  to  free- 
dom, now  we  have  trouble  to  reestablish 
ourselves  in  work  and  to  resume  normal 
lives,  we  want  the  chance  to  live  and  work, 
and  to  Integrate  ourselves  into  your  Ameri- 
can Society,  for  we  are  Americans  already 
Most,  if  not  all  of  us  were  trained  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  our 
noble  military  friends  have  not  turned  their 
backs  to  us,  we  defended  our  government 
with  the  same  high  Ideals  of  duty,  honor, 
country,  taught  by  our  American  trainers, 
all  of  us  here  today  feel  betrayed,  not  by 
our  American  comrades,  but  by  Jimmy  Car- 
ter policy. 

We  are  not  asking  for  compassion,  but  an 
opportunity  to  help  you  understand  that 
destruction  of  our  democracy  is  on  the 
hands  of  the  Siberian  bear  dressed  in  color- 
ful Latin  clothes. 

CtTERICtJLUM 

Name :  Pablo  Emllio  Salazar  Palz. 

Age:  37. 

Primary  School  and  High  School:  Coleglo 
Salesiano.  Granada,  Nicaragua. 

Military  Courses:  Graduated  from  the 
Nlcaraguan  Military  Academy  as  Infantry 
Officer,   1959-1963. 

Counter  Guerrila  Course,  Port  Gullck, 
Canal  Zone,  1964. 

Airborne  Basic  Course.  Fort  Gullck,  Canal 
Zone,  1965. 

Jump  Master,  Port  Gullck  Canal  Zone, 
1965. 

Ranger.  Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia,  1966. 

Application  School  of  Warfare,  Turin, 
Italy,   1967-1970. 

Infantry  and  Cavalry  School,  Cezano. 
Rome,  Italy,  1967-1970. 

Infantry  Officer  Advance  Course,  Port 
Bennlng,  Ga..  1972. 

Designated  Commander  of  Operations 
South  Zone.  BatalUon  plus  Reinforce  Com- 
mander, 1979. 

Statement  Made  by  Capt.  Juan  Wong,  Jb. 
"Only  fools  do  not  learn  from  the  errors 
and  trials  of  the  past."  And  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the 
world  to  Inform  themselves  and  assess  the 
current  events  that  Influence  our  lives  and 
the  future. 

My  statement  does  not  pretend  to  shed 
upon  this  honorable  body  new  enlighten- 
ments or  revelations;  It  Is  only  aimed  to  re- 
late actual  facts  and  modus  operandi  to 
which  I  was  a  witness  in  Nicaragua  during 
the  past  fourteen  years. 
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The  political  downfall  and  total  devasta- 
tion of  the  established  systems  and  founda- 
tions of  what  was  once  "a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous" nation  did  not  come  about  as  a  vio- 
lent result  of  armed  revolution  by  a  small 
group  of  "patriotic  mucbachos"  (as  the  U.S. 
press  has  labeled  them).  On  the  other  hand, 
these  modern  and  sinister  Robin  Hoods  were 
only  part  of  a  well  orchestrated  International 
conspiracy  that  evolved  through  the  persist- 
ent work  and  fanatical  political  efforta  of  a 
small  group  of  international  communist 
revolutionaries. 

Gentlemen,  in  synthesis  I  am  referring  to 
an  Intelligent  conspiracy  planned  and  di- 
rected from  outside  our  frontiers,  tried  and 
proven  in  the  past  and  one  that  Is  accelerat- 
ing In  process  today  In  other  nations  of  our 
hemisphere,  now  that  Nicaragua  is  lost.  I  am 
talking  about  a  well  oiled  machine  that  is 
undermining  and  making  a  mockery  of 
human  rights  and  destroying  the  democratic 
foundations  of  our  world. 

The  strategy  and  tactical  evolution  that  I 
witnessed  can  be  divided  Into  the  following 
steps: 

(1)  The  Creation  of  a  hard  core  group  of 
individuals  with  definite  goals  and  interna- 
tional revolutionary  Ideals  in  mind.  This  was 
carried  out  In  1961  in  Nicaragua  when  the 
original  Frente  Sandlnista  was  created  by 
Carlos  Fonseca  Amador,  German  Pomares, 
Tomas  Borge.  and  others.  Borge  Is  now  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

(2)  A  religious,  spiritual  and  moral  brain- 
washing of  the  middle  and  upper  middle 
class  that  mascarades  as  a  social  awaken- 
ment  to  Institutionalized  Injustices?  In  Nic- 
aragua this  was  carried  about  by  commun- 
ists and  riwllcal  infiltrated  religious  groups 
and  Individuals  such  as  Father  Sangtilnez, 
Parrales,  Qulntanllla,  Cardenal  and  other 
self-acknowledged  Marxist  socialists,  who 
established  social  Catholic  movements  with 
the  purpose  of  installing  In  the  people  a 
guilty  feeling  and  prepare  the  school  age 
children  with  a  frame  of  mind  of  social 
revolution. 

(3)  All  throughout  this  period  of  time 
they  maintained  a  continual  terrorist  armed 
struggle  agaliist  che  eblubllshed  authorities, 
led  by  fanatical  hard  core  International  revo- 
lutionaries and  adventure  seeking  youth, 
transformed  Into  picturesque  guerrtlleros 
while  alive  and/or  martyrs  of  the  revolution 
when  killed  in  combat.  This  policy  was  well 
carried  out  In  Nicaragua. 

(4)  The  dramatization  of  staged  actions 
and  eventa  to  attract  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  the  international  community  and 
its  press:  which  provides  sensational  head- 
lines and  stories  that  "entertain"  readers 
and  viewers  rather  t^an  inform  them. 

(5)  With  their  goals  achieved  and  a  mili- 
tary victory  obtained,  now  comes  the  sys- 
tematic anlhilatlon  of  all  the  surviving  In- 
dividuals that  were  directly  or  remotely  con- 
nected to  the  previous  svstem  now  destroyed. 
We  have  come  here  today  to  appeal  to  this 
honored  body  and  to  the  conscience  of  the 
free  world  that  It  represents.  All  my  fellow 
officers  that  will  appear  before  you  today 
have  been  trained  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  we  all  embrace  and  uphold  the 
Ideals  of  the  American  fighting  man.  so 
respected  throughout  the  world.  We  shall 
present  to  you  today,  documented  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  numerous  times 
over  the  past  years  all  of  which  are  well 
known  by  all  of  the  Intelligence  services  of 
the  USA.  but  were  never  revealed  to  this 
body. 

Our  comrades  in  arms,  our  families  and 
friends  that  remain  behind  In  Nicaragua  are 
presently  in  stage  five  of  the  revolutionary 
process,  and  as  such  they  are  being  liqui- 
dated today  ...  at  this  verv  moment.  Gentle- 
men, if  this  is  not  stopped  by  the  powers  of 
the  free  world;  tomorrow  It  will  be  El  Salva- 


dor, Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico  .  .  .  and 
before  you  realize  It,  "patriotic  mucbachos" 
will  be  crossing  the  Rio  Grande. 
aisuKt 

Name:  Juan  Wong,  Jr. 

Bom:  Leon,  Nicaragua,  November  3,  1943. 

Studies:  Grammar  School:  Instituto  Peda- 
gogico  (Nlcaraguan  school  run  by  Christian 
Brothers  (LaSalle)— 1950-55) ;  Jr.  high  school 
and  high  school:  St.  Mary's  College  High 
School,  Berkeley,  California  (run  by  Chris- 
tian Brothers  (LaSalle)— 1956-61.):  College: 
University  of  San  Francisco,  California.  Ma- 
jor in  marketing  and  industrial  relations 
(run  by  Jesiiits — 1961-65) ;  Ad/vanced  courses 
in  business  administration  from  INCAE 
(Central  American  Institute  for  Advanced 
Business  Administration — run  by  Harvard 
University  In  Nicaragua) . 

Work:  Business  Administrator  in  Mana- 
gua; Assistant  to  Major  General  Jose  R.  So- 
moza; Elntered  the  Nlcaraguan  National 
Guard  as  a  Lieutenant  in  May  27,  1974.  Pro- 
moted to  Captain  on  May  27,  1979. 

Statement  of  Lt.   Col.   Albixt  Sioth 

During  my  last  two  years  of  military  serv- 
ice in  the  Nlcaraguan  National  Guard,  I 
served  as  military  observer  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  I  was  in  Honduras 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  months.  After  this 
assignment  I  was  assigned  as  Commander  of 
a  combat  battalion  based  in  Managua.  In 
this  position  all  my  missions  consisted  of 
fighting  Sandlnista  guerrillas  throughout  the 
country.  Most  of  the  time  the  battalion  was 
assigned  to  missions  in  the  countryside.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  wherever  we 
went  there  was  always  information  and  stor- 
ies from  the  people  as  well  as  from  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  atrocities  and  inhuman  acta 
committed  by  the  Sandinistas.  Many  times  I 
had  the  sad  task  to  be  a  witness  to  the  crim- 
inal results  of  their  actions.  With  these  types 
of  experiences  I  lived  Intensively  during  the 
last  eight  months  of  the  war. 

During  the  final  weeks  of  the  confilct  I 
had  the  functions  as  quasi  operations  officer 
for  the  Army.  I  knew  the  general  situation 
throughout  the  country  and  had  constant 
conmiunlcatlon  with  "the  different  com- 
mands." I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
needed  a  great  deal  of  outside  support  in  or- 
der to  continue  fighting  and  to  contain  or 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Meanwhile  there 
were  political  conversations  being  carried  on 
at  another  level,  between  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Pezzullo  and  other  higher  authorities: 
we  were  Ignored  in  helping  in  the  resolutions 
that  were  being  formulated  there.  During  the 
final  days,  the  VS.  SJllitary  Attache,  Colo- 
nel James  McCoy,  requested  to  have  private 
conversations  with  me  and  I  agreed  to  such 
talks.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  the 
first  question  he  asked  me  was  in  regard  to 
my  personal  opinion  of  what  would  happen 
in  the  event  of  a  sudden  departure  of  our 
President  and  all  of  our  higher  ranking  offi- 
cers. 1  told  him  that  as  a  career  officer  I  be- 
longed in  the  army  and  that  such  political 
maneuvers  were  not  my  concern,  since,  based 
on  our  constitution,  the  army  functioned  as 
a  separate  body;  but,  I  made  it  clear  that  a 
continued  struggle  between  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Guard  needed  urgent  support  in  or- 
der for  the  Guard  to  obtain  a  military  vic- 
tory. To  this  he  replied  that  it  was  his  feeling 
that  it  was  very  possible  that  once  Somoza 
was  out,  the  countries  that  had  given  ac- 
tive support  to  the  Sandinistas,  such  as  Pan- 
ama, Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  and  the  other 
South  American  Nations  members  of  the  An- 
dine  Pact,  wo»ild  immediately  stop  military 
support  to  the  guerrillas  and  to  try  to  work 
out  a  peaceful  settlement  and  would  provide 
for  a  provisional  coalition  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  reason  for  his  pri- 
vate conversations  with  me  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  fearful  that  the  army,  with 


the  departure  of  Somoza,  would  loose  Its 
unity  and  effectiveness;  it  looked  to  me  that 
he  wanted  it  both  ways.  I  made  it  clear  that 
given  the  proper  support  from  the  democratic 
countries  of  the  world,  (the  U.S.  at  the  head) . 
the  Nlcaraguan  army  would  maintain  its 
unity  since  we  were  a  professional  Institution 
of  the  nation  and  not  a  private  army. 

The  armed  struggle  in  Nicaragua  continued 
even  after  the  dejjarture  of  President  S<»noza. 
More  than  24  hours  went  by  without  receiv- 
ing any  indications  of  aid  or  intervention 
from  anybody  for  the  National  Guard.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  other 
nations  In  regards  to  their  ceasing  help  to 
the  Sandinistas. 

At  this  time  the  casualty  rate  of  our  troops 
was  increasing  due  to  the  lack  of  support 
from  our  artillery  (for  lack  of  ammtinitlon) 
and  our  Air  Force  who  was  not  able  to  sup- 
port their  part  because  of  the  lack  of  ordi- 
nance and  fuel.  I  decided  to  call  Colonel 
McCoy  and  ask  him  what  was  happening 
with  reference  to  our  past  conversations  and 
what  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  that 
led  to  the  departure  of  President  Somoza. 
His  answer  to  this  question  was  that  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done  any  more 
and  that  for  any  further  Information  I 
should  call  Ambassador  Pezzullo.  giving  me 
his  telephone  number.  It  seemed  strange  to 
me  to  call  the  Ambassador.  However,  I  called 
the  Ambassador  and  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion. He  replied  that  the  newly  delegated 
President  Urguyo  and  the  newly  appointed 
army  staff  were  wasting  their  time  by  asking 
him  to  come  up  with  Impossible  solutions. 
Instead,  they  should  accept  the  direct  pro- 
posals that  were  being  asked  by  the  San- 
dinistas which  demanded  the  immediate  sur- 
render and  dissolution  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
army.  I  explained  to  the  Ambassador  that 
it  was  ridiculous  to  accept  such  conditions 
from  the  Sandinistas  when  no  guarantees 
and  assurances  existed  for  the  personal  in- 
tegrity and  safety  of  our  troops.  Also,  it 
meant  the  end  of  a  loyal  institution  that 
had  existed  for  fifty  years,  serving  with  pride 
and  respect,  and  that  as  such,  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  end  it  at  the  request  of  the  San- 
dinistas. 

His  simple  and  tragic  answer  was,  'He  ws 
very  sorry  about  it". 

I  only  hope  that  Ambassador  Pezzullo  and 
Colonel  James  McCoy  are  forced  by  this  Con- 
gress to  escort  an  international  investigative 
group  to  identify  the  slaughtered  bodies  of 
our  once  proud  Guard,  who  were  not  given 
a  fighting  chance  to  live.  Then  let  them  say 
to  the  world,  'We  are  sorry  about  If. 

tisxrui 

Name :  Alberto  Smith  Delgado. 

Born:  Bluefields,  Nicaragua — Novemlier  10, 
1936. 

Studies:  Graduated  from  the  Nlcarag\ian 
Military  Academy,  class  of  1955-69. 

1959 — Jungle  Warfare:  Fort  Sberamnn, 
Canal  Zone. 

1966 — Basic  Airborne:  Port  Shermann, 
Canal  Zone. 

1965 — Jump  Master:  Port  Shermann,  Canal 
Zone. 

I960 — ^Baslc  Infantry :  Port  ilenning,  Oeor- 
gla. 

1967— Advanced  Infantry:  Fort  Bennlng. 
Georgia. 

1967— Ranger:  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia. 

1976 — Pathfinder :  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia. 

1977 — Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege (Class  of  '77) ,  Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Some  Members  who  attended  a  press 
conference  I  held  on  August  1,  1979. 
may  recall  that  Pablo  Emilio  Salazar 
popularly  known  as  Commandante  Bravo 
sat  bv  my  side  to  warn  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  we  were  supporting  a  regime 
that   was    conducting    systematic    "re- 
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venge  murders"  not  only  in  Nicaragua 
but  through  hit  teams  sent  to  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment through  the  voice  of  the  State 
Department  scoffed  at  these  charges 
when  they  were  made  in  August.  I  would 
remind  Members  that  Comandante  Bravo 
is  the  same  oflScer  whose  murder  I  have 
just  described. 

I  would  also  remind  Members  today 
that  Salazar's  death  can  be  laid  directly 
at  the  doorstep  of  America's  misdirected 
Latin  American  policies.  I  would  repeat 
to  members  Major  Salazar's  words  of 
warning  of  August  1  when  he  said : 

Most,  If  not  all  of  us.  were  trained  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Our  noble  military  friends  have  now  turned 
their  backs  on  us.  We  defended  our  govern- 
ment with  the  same  high  ideals  of  duty, 
honor,  and  country  taught  by  our  American 
trainers.  All  of  us  here  today  feel  betrayed, 
not  by  our  American  comrades,  but  by  Jim- 
my Carter's  policy. 


Salazar  cwicluded  his  August  1  testi- 
mony: 

We  are  not  asking  for  compassion,  but  an 
opportunity  to  help  you  understand  that 
destruction  of  our  democracy  is  In  the  hands 
of  the  Siberian  Bear  dressed  In  colorful 
Latin  clothes. 

I  would  remind  Members  that  it  was 
the  U.S.  policy  to  insist  on  free  elections 
in  1979. 

The  urgency  was  so  great  this  Govern- 
ment could  not  wait  for  the  promised 
supervised  elections  in  1981— just  16 
months  away. 

The  urgency  for  free  elections  was 
so  great  that  this  Government  could  be 
construed  as  assisting  in  the  destruction 
of  40,000  human  beings  in  Nicaragua. 
Free  elections  being  the  theoretical  basis 
for  the  revolution. 

We  must  all  wonder  what  happened  to 
that  sense  of  urgency  that  existed  in 
the  State  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration in  mid- 1979  that  cost  the  lives 
of  so  many  people. 

I  urge  Members  of  this  body  to  assure 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  and  insist  on 
the  free  elections  which  would  be  guar- 
anteed by  this  amendment. 
D  1350 

We  know  who  is  running  Nicaragua  to- 
day. I  place  in  the  Record  with  this  col- 
loquy the  background,  the  training,  and 
of  course  the  motivation  of  those  per- 
sons. I  also  include  the  remarks  of  the 
Anti-Communist  World  League  of  the 
Nicaraguans  in  Exile  expressing  the  sen- 
timents on  conditions  existing  in  Nica- 
ragua today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  sustain  this  amend- 
ment. 

National  Dxrectobatz  of  FSLN  Biograph- 
ical INPOBMATION  ON  THE  SaNDINISTA  Gov- 
ESNMENT  LeAOESS 

TOMAS    BORCE   MARTINEZ,    50    YEARS   OF  AGE 

Trained  in  Cuba. 

Last  surviving  founding  member  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  movement  (FSLN). 

Co-leader  of  the  Marxist  Prolonged  Popular 
War  faction  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Minister  of  Interior  in  the  new  Sandlnlsta 
government.  Key  position  giving  him  control 
over  the  police  and  internal  security 

Adjutant  Chief  of  the  Popular  Sandlnlsta 
Army. 


Self-confessed  murderer.  Convicted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1977  to  30  years  for  shooting  to  death 
2nd.  Lt.  Rodolfo  Sequeira  Connolly  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1976.  At  his  trial  Borge  stated  that 
"from  a  legal  standpoint  there  was  no  Justi- 
fication for  this  shooting." 

Borge  also  admitted  to  joint  responsibility 
lor  the  murders  of  Narciso  Zepeda,  Gustavo 
Andlno  and  other  fellow-terrorists  in  the 
FSLN  and  "executed"  in  the  Chinandega  area 
on  orders  of  the  regional  heads  of  the  FSLN. 
In  his  trial  testimony  Borge  stated  he  had 
spent  several  months  in  Cuba  in  1960  re- 
ceiving military  training  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cuban  army,  together  with  a  number  of  fel- 
low FSLN  terrorists. 

He  gave  details  of  the  FSLN  involvement  in 
a  series  of  terrorist  campaigns  between  1960 
and  1976  to  subvert  the  constitutional  au- 
thority in  Nicaragua. 

In  19S4,  the  FSLN  attempted  for  a  short 
time  to  work  within  the  existing  political 
system  in  coalition  with  the  Nicaraguan  So- 
cialist Party.  A  schism  developed  and  the 
FSLN  decided  to  return  to  armed  opposition. 
Following  defeat  with  heavy  losses  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard  on 
January  22,  1967  at  Pancasan.  Borge  returned 
to  Cuba  with  more  than  15  fellow  terrorists 
for  additional  military  training. 

Prom  Cuba,  the  group  dispersed  returning 
to  Central  America  via  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  eastern  bloc  countries.  Borge  with 
Henry  Ruiz  suffered  a  series  of  arrests  be- 
tween 1969  and  1971  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Colombia. 

In  Colombia,  the  Communist  Party  pro- 
vided Borge  and  Henry  Ruiz  with  passports 
and  funds  received  from  Mexico  "which  had 
been  provided  by  Havana." 

In  1974,  Borge  assisted  in  the  planning  of 
the  assault  on  the  private  home  of  Dr.  J.  M 
Castillo  Quant,  killed  together  with  a  ser- 
vant and  a  guard. 

On  February  4,  1976,  on  being  confronted 
by  a  military  patrol,  he  shot  and  killed  2nd. 
Lt.  Rodolfo  Sequeira  Connolly  as  the  officer 
approached  him  for  questioning.  He  made 
his  escape,  but  on  running  into  a  second 
military  patrol,  he  discarded  his  gun,  threw 
up  his  hands  and  cried  out,  "I  am  Tomas 
Borge,  don't  shoot  me."  He  was  arrested  alive, 
convicted  and  imprisoned  on  February  25 
1977. 

At  his  trial  Borge  said  "while  we  were  in 
Cuba.  Comandante  Ch6  Guevara  offered  to 
help  us." 

Asked  by  the  court  if  the  Sandinistas  had 
received  training  In  Cuba,  Borge  said  yes. 
During  his  court  testimony,  Borge  revealed 
that  the  Sandinistas  had  received  support 
and  were  in  communication  with  other  ter- 
rorist organizations  including  the  FAR 
(Guatemala),  Tupamaros  (Uruguay),  Mon- 
toneros  (Argentina)  and  the  Al-Fatah. 

Borge  admitted  to  numerous  "acts  of  eco- 
nomic recovery"  i.e.  bank  hold-ups,  kid- 
nappings etc.  Between  1961  and  1975,  at  least 
29  robberies  of  banks  and  businesses  were 
carried  out  by  the  Sandinistas. 

The  Sandinistas  carried  out  o*ver  61  sum- 
mary executions  of  "Jueces  de  mesta"  (peas- 
ant leader  given  certain  ofBclal  authorltv  in 
civil  matters.) 

Tomas  Borge  Martinez,  founding  member  of 
the  FSLN  and  self-confessed  murderer  and 
terrorist 

On  being  captured.  Borge  declared  himself 
to  be  a  revolutionary  without  any  fixed  ad- 
dress. He  admitted  to  having  been  involved 
In  subversive  activities  for  14  years  and  his 
testimony  in  open  court  provided  the  most 
comprehensive  Insight  that  there  had  been 
Into  the  FSLN  organization  and  operations. 

1.  Borge  was  convicted  to  30  years  for 
shooting  to  death  2nd.  Lt.  Rodolfo  Sequeira 
Connolly  on  February  4,  1976,  as  the  officer 
approached  him  for  questioning.  At  bis  trial 
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Borge  stated  that  "from  a  legal  sttujdpolnt 
there  was  no  Justification  for  this  shooting." 

2.  Borge  also  admitted  to  Joint  responsi- 
bility for  the  murders  of  Narciso  Zepeda 
Gustavo  Andlno  and  other  fellow-terrorists 
in  the  FSLN,  "executed"  in  the  Chinandega 
area  on  orders  of  the  regional  heads  of  the 
FSLN. 

3.  In  his  testimony,  Borge  stated  he  had 
spent  several  months  in  Cuba  in  1960  receiv- 
ing military  training  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cuban  army,  together  with  a  number  of  fel- 
low FSLN  terrorists. 

4.  He  gave  details  of  the  FSLN  involvement 
in  a  series  of  terrorist  campaigns  between 
1960  and  1976  to  subvert  the  constitutional 
authority  in  Nicaragua. 

5.  In  1964,  the  FSLN  attempted,  for  a  short 
time,  to  work  within  the  existing  political 
system  in  coalition  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Socialist  Party.  A  schism  developed  and  the 
FSLN  decided  to  return  to  armed  opposition 

6.  Following  defeat  with  heavy  losses  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nicaraguan  Guardla  Na- 
cional  on  January  22.  1967  at  Pancasan 
Borge  returned  to  Cuba  with  more  than  15 
fellow  terrorists  for  additional  military 
training. 

7.  Between  1969  and  1971.  he  and  a  com- 
panion suffered  a  series  of  arrests  in  Costa 
Rica  and  Colombia  and  sought  and  received 
the  help  of  Communists  and  the  party  In 
these  and  other  countries  (e.g.  Peru)  In 
Latin  America. 

8.  In  Colombia,  the  Communist  Party  pro- 
vided him  and  his  companion  with  pass- 
ports and  funds  received  from  Mexico  "which 
had  been  provided  by  Havana". 

9.  In  1974,  Borge  assisted  in  the  planning 
of  the  assault  on  the  private  home  of  Dr. 
J.  M.  Castillo  Quant.  He  did  not  take  part 
in  the  actual  assault  and  remained  in  hiding 
in  Nicaragua  after  the  action. 

10.  On  February  4,  1976,  on  being  con- 
fronted by  a  military  patrol,  he  shot  and 
killed  2nd.  Lt.  Rodolfo  Sequeira  Connolly 
as  the  officer  approached  him  for  question- 
ing. He  made  his  escape,  but  on  running 
into  a  second  military  patrol,  he  discarded 
his  gun,  threw  up  his  hands  and  cried  out, 
"I  am  Tomas  Borge,  don't  shoot  me."  He 
was  arrested  and  is  alive  and  well  in  a 
Nicaraguan  prison,  following  his  conviction 
on  February  25,  1977. 

11.  At  his  trial  Borge  said  "while  we  were 
in  Cuba,  Cmdte.  Ernesto  Guevara  (Che) 
offered  to  help  us  in  Nicaragua.  Twice  I 
spoke  to  him  and  each  time  he  said  he 
would  like  to  participate." 

12.  Asked  by  the  Court  who  had  financed 
the  stay  of  the  Nicaraguans  in  Cuba,  Borge 
said  "We  received  the  hospitality  of  the 
people  and  government  of  Cuba."  Asked 
if  the  hospitality  Included  training,  Borge 
replied  "Yes". 

13.  During  his  court  testimony,  Borge 
revealed  sources  of  support  and  communi- 
cations with  other  terrorists  and  political 
organizations  In  Latin  America.  Said  Borge 
"we  had  contact  with  all  the  well-known 
groups  including  FAR  (Guatemala),  Tupa- 
maros (Uruguay)  and  the  Montoneros 
(Argentina)." 

14.  Questioned  on  the  tjrpes  of  arms  on 
which  members  of  the  FSLN  had  trained, 
Borge  mentioned  the  Garand  semi-auto- 
matic, Browning  machine  gun,  M-3  Thomp- 
son sub-machine  gun.  Raising*,  Siuser', 
Maining*.  Alfal  (Belgium).  Alka  (Soviet 
Union) ,  bazooka  (American) ,  60  mm  mortar, 
120  mm  mortar  (Czech),  light  and  heavy 
30  caliber  machine  guns.  Following  clashes 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Guardla  Naclonal,  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  weapons  and  materiel 
were  found. 

15.  To    finance    their    operations    Borge 
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•  It   Is   assumed   that   he  meant  Relslng, 
Hlspano-Sulza  and  Minlman. 


stated  they  engaged  In  what  he  called  "acts 
of  economic  recovery".  He  spoke  of  the 
hold-up  of  the  Banco  de  America  in  Mana- 
gua. According  to  Nicaraguan  government 
sources,  between  1961  and  1975,  at  least 
29  robberies  of  banks  and  businesses,  kid- 
nappings (including  one  American  citizen) 
and  attempted  extortions  were  carried  out 
by  the  terrorists. 

16.  The  FSLN.  after  fallng  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  peasantry,  stormed  and  pillaged 
villages  in  their  attempt  to  retaliate  against 
those  villagers  who  they  suspected  of  report- 
ing their  whereabouts  and  activities  to  the 
authorities. 

17.  The  FSLN  carried  out  over  61  summary 
executions  of  "Jueces  de  Mesta"  (usually 
peasants  assigned  to  act  as  the  "local" 
authority  in  a  village  or  given  area) .  As  a 
member  of  the  top  Council  of  the  FSLN, 
Borge  acknowledged  these  acts  and  deaths  as 
"acts  of  war"  and  "summary  executions"  and 
accepted  "collective"  responsibility  for  them. 

Feb.  1977:  Tomas  Borge  Is  sentenced  to  30 
years  in  prison  by  a  Nicaraguan  military 
court,  the  maximum  sentence  permitted 
under  law. 

Aug.  24,  1978:  Tomas  Borge  is  released 
from  prison  as  part  of  the  negotiated  de- 
mands of  the  FSLN  following  the  assault  on 
the  National  Palace  in  Managua.  Together 
with  58  fellow  Sandlnlsta  terrorists,  Borge  is 
flown  to  safe  haven  in  Panama. 

Sept.  26,  1978:  BJFE  reports  the  arrival  in 
Havana.  Cuba  of  Tom^  Borge.  He  Is  received 
by  representative  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Cuba. 

Sept.  27,  198:  Fidel  Castro  receives  TomSs 
Borge  who  briefs  the  Cuban  leader  on  opera- 
tions In  Nicaragua. 

July  15,  1979:  Washington  Post  renorts 
that  Tomfis  Borge  Is  appointed  Minister  of 
Interior  in  the  cabinet  announced  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  junta  In  Costa  Rica.  As  Interior 
Minister.  Borge.  last  surviving  founding 
member  of  the  FSLN  and  Marxist  Ideolopue, 
would  control  the  ooilce  and  internal  security 
forces  of  the  country. 

Fidel  and  Sandinista  Leader  TomAs  Borge 
Meet 

Commander  in  Chief  Fidel  Castro,  first 
secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Cuba,  met  with  Tomis 
Borge.  founding  member  of  the  leadership 
body  of  the  Sandinista  National  Liberation 
Front  (FSLN). 

In  the  fraternal  meeting  between  the  two 
revolutionaries.  Borge  briefed  Fidel  on  the 
most  recent  events  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
heroic  resistance  put  up  by  the  people  and 
their  vanguard,  the  FSLN,  in  the  face  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  Somoza's  National 
Guard.  He  also  referred  to  the  outlook  for  the 
struggle  and  drew  attention  to  the  need  for 
greater  International  solidarity. 

Borge  also  spoke  of  the  joint  effort  being 
made  by  the  antl-Somoza  forces  to  over- 
throw the  tyrannical  regime  and  establish  a 
democratic  and  popular  government  of  na- 
tional unity. 

The  meeting  was  also  attended  by  Manuel 
Pifielro.  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Party  and  head  of  the  Central  Com- 
mlttees  American  Department,  and  Ullses 
Estrada,  deputy  chief  of  the  department. 

VICTOR  TIRADO  LOPEZ.  39  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Trained  in  Cuba. 
Mexican  national, 
loco'"^'*  *^*  Mexican  Communist  Party  In 

A  leader  of  the  Tercerlsta  faction  of  the 
Sandinistas.  " 

Co-signed  Sandlnlsta  communique  pub- 
i  ,,'''"  Mexico's  dally  newspaper  "Excel- 
sior (Oct.  1978)  bragging  of  having  sum- 
marily   executed    "dozens    and    dozens"    of 


Somoza  supporters  In  10  of  the  16  depart- 
ments of  Nicaragua. 

HUMBERTO  ORTEGA  SAAVEDRA,  30  YEARS  OLD 

Trained  in  Cuba. 

Younger  brother  of  Daniel  Ortega. 

Chief  of  the  Popular  Sandlnlsta  Army. 

Member  of  the  Sandinistas  since  18  years  of 
age. 

Former  leader  of  Communist  student  group 
at  the  National  Autonomous  University  of 
Nicaragua. 

Co-signed  Sandinista  communique  pub- 
lished In  Mexico  (Oct.  1978)  bragging  of  hav- 
ing summarily  executed  "dozens  and  dozens" 
of  Somoza  supporters  In  10  of  the  16  depart- 
ments of  Nicaragua  (Sept.  1978). 

A  letter  by  Humberto  Ortega  was  found  on 
the  body  of  Francisco  Rivera,  Sandinista 
leader  killed  in  the  fighting  in  the  Nicara- 
guan north  eastern  town  of  Elsteli  in  April 
1979.  Ortega  writes  of  the  Sandlnlsta  cause 
as  being  founded  on  "Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology." Also  the  need  to  downplay  the  San- 
dlnlsta Marxist  objectives  and  to  establish 
temporary  tactical  and  political  alliances 
with  the  bourgeoisie  until  the  right  moment 
to  grab  the  real  reins  of  power. 

"Humberto  took  guerrilla  warfare  instruc- 
tion in  Cuba  and  once  reportedly  traveled  to 
Prague,  a  haven  for  left-wing  terrorists." 
(Newsweek,  July  23,  1979). 

HENRY  Htnz,  38  YEARS  OLD 

Trained  in  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  three  leaders  of  the  Marxist  Pro- 
longed Popular  War  (GPP)  faction  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

Military  strategist  for  the  Sandlnlsta  reb°ls. 

Member  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Sandlnlsta  Directorate  (NSD). 

Member  Military  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Sandinista  Directorate  (NSD). 

BAYARDO   ARCE    CASTANO,    34    TEARS   OLD 

Trained  In  Cuba. 

Member  of  the  Prolonged  Popular  War 
(GPP)  Faction  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Press  spokesman  for  the  Sandinistas. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Sandinista  Directorate  (NSD). 

Former  reporter  for  opposition  newspaper 
"La  Prensa,"  Managua. 

Quotes : 

"We  support  freedom  of  the  press,  but  of 
course  the  freedom  of  the  press  we  support 
will  be  a  freedom  of  the  press  that  supports 
the  revolution."  (Washington  Post,  August  1, 
1979) 

JAIME    WHEELOCK    ROMAN,    35    YEARS    OLD 

Trained  in  Cuba. 

Member  of  the  State  Committee  of  the 
National  Sandinista  Directorate. 

Currently  Minister  of  Sandinista  Minis- 
try of  Agrarian  Reform. 

Former  law  professor — University  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Author  of  two  books  on  a  Marxist  theme 
published  in  Mexico  In  1975  and  1976. 

Killed  National  Guard  officer  In  1972  and 
sought  asylum  in  the  Chilean  Embassy. 

Studied  Agriculture  while  in  exile  In  Chile 
during  the  presidency  of  Marxist  Salvador 
Allende. 

With  the  overthrow  of  Allende  in  Chile 
returned  to  Nicaragua  clandestinely  and 
went  underground. 

Quotes : 

.  in  the  future  there  would  be  addi- 
tional changes  In  the  government  attitude 
toward  private  entrepreneurs  that  could 
produce  friction  (New  York  Times,  August  5, 
1979). 

(New  York  Times,  August  5,  1979)  "Whee- 
lock  said  he  planned  cooperative  farms  of 
300  to  400  acres  where  each  farmer  would 
owe  a  part  of  his  production  to  the  group." 


CARLOS   NITf^EZ 


Trained  in  Cuba. 

Chief  of  Staff  of  Marxist  Proletarian  Pac- 
tion of  the  Sandinistas. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Sandinista  Directorate. 

Worked  with  Catholic  Action  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Twice  imprisoned  In  Nicaragua  for  sub- 
versive activities. 

Appeared  in  Cuba  after  he  was  freed. 

Reappeared  in  Nicaragua  in  1978. 

LUIS   CARRION   CRUZ,    32    YEARS   OLD 

Trained  In  Cubft. 

A  leader  of  Marxist  Proletarian  Faction  of 
the  Sandlnisltas. 

Deputy  Chief  of  the  Popular  Sandlnlsta 
Army. 

Formerly  very  active  In  student  move- 
mente. 

DANIEL  ORTEGA  SAAVE3RA,  35  YEARS  OLD 

Trained  In  Cuba. 

Member  of  Sandlnlsta  Junta. 

Member  State  Committee  of  the  National 
Sandlnlsta  Directorate. 

Co-Signed  Sandlnlsta  Communique  pub- 
lished in  Mexico  (Oct.  1978)  bragging  of 
having  summarily  executed  "dozens  and 
dozens"  of  Somoza  supporters  in  10  of  16 
Departments  in  Nicaragua  (Sept.  1978). 

Served  seven  years  in  prison  for  bank  hold- 
ups and  terrorism. 

Released  In  1974,  went  to  Cuba. 

Quotes: 

(Daniel  Ortega)  "He  detailed  for  the  first 
time  Nicaragua's  new  foreign  policy,  notably 
by  offering  support  for  liberation  movements 
around  the  world."  (New  York  Times,  Sept  7. 
1979). 

"The  Sandinistas  are  In  favor  of  'freedom 
of  expression  that  does  not  go  against  the 
Interests  of  the  people'."  (Christian  Science 
Monitor,  August  20.  1979) . 

"Ortega  warned  that  those  who  disagreed 
with  the  decisions  made  by  the  Junta  and 
the  Sandinistas  might  fall  Into  the  category 
of  traitors."  (Washington  Post,  August  1. 
1979). 

Daniel  Ortega  identified  as  a  "pragmatic 
Marxist"  by  James  Nelson  Goodsell.  (The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  16.  1979). 

MIGUEL    D'ESCOTO,    FOREIGN    MINISTER    OF    <.OV- 
ERNMENT     OF     NATIONAL     RECONSTRUCTION 

Nicaraguan.  MaryknoU  priest,  formerly  res- 
ident In  New  York. 

Sandinista  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Active  militant  In  church  and  activist 
causes  In  U.S. 

As  publisher  of  the  MaryknoU  Orbls  Books 
(publishing)  commissioned  "Guardians  of 
the  Dynasty"  by  Richard  Millet,  a  historical 
account  of  the  Somoza  family  and  Nicara- 
guan National  Guard. 

In  the  Introduction,  D'Escoto  advocates 
"a  new,  non-capitalist  system,"  which  will 
require  "relinquishing  possessions  and  priv- 
ileges." An  advocate  of  violence  as  a  solution 
to  social  problems  and  the  "theory  of  Ub- 
eratlon." 

Came  out  openly  for  the  Sandinista  sub- 
versive movement  In  October  1977  after  a 
failed  terrorist  attempt  which  left  scores  of 
Innocent  people  and  National  Guardsmen 
dead.ln  unprovoked  attacks. 

Engaged  In  anti-government  jwlltlcal  ac- 
tivities as  a  member  of  the  so-called  "Group 
of  Twelve." 

Active  In  Non-intervention  in  Nicaragua 
(NIN),  a  political  activist  group  in  the  U.S 
operating  with  the  close  support  of  the  Marx- 
ist North  American  Congress  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica   (NACLA). 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  PUNDBCI.  a 
closed  corporation  set  up  by  members  of 
his   immediate   family   in   Leon,   Nicaragua, 
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to  administrate  low-cost  housing  project 
made  possible  by  U.S.,  $7  million  In  private 
U.S.  contributions. 

Congressman  John  Mdhpht. 
Ray  bum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  antl-Communlst  World  League  of  the 
Nlcaraguans  In  exile,  deeply  concerned  with 
75  million  dollars  loan  to  the  Communist 
Sandlnlsta  government  of  Nicaragua  that  wUl 
be  co.nsldered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives next  week,  respectfully  requests  the 
House  members  to  vote  against  this  loan  that 
would  strengthen  and  solidify  a  Communist 
regime  in  the  Central  American  vital  strate- 
gic area  and  would  encourage  the  monstrous 
systematic  violations  of  human  rights  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  Oovernment  only  parallel  to  that 
of  Cuba. 

1.  The  undeniable  Communist  dominated 
structure  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Government  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  points: 

(A)  3  members  of  the  5  member  of  Junta 
are  Communists. 

(B)  The  9  main  senior  commanders  that 
form  the  security  and  military  backbone  of 
the  Sandinlstra  army  are  Communists. 

(C)  The  45  Junior  commanders  who  form 
the  second  line  of  military  command  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  army  are  Communists. 

2.  The  undeniable  character  of  semi-colony 
of  the  Soviet  empire  of  Nicaragua  as  the  sec- 
ond so  called  "free  land  of  America"  (Cuba 
was  the  first  one)  and  whose  policies  both  in 
the  internal  as  well  as  In  the  International 
sphere  are  dictated  from  Moscow  via  Havana : 

(A)  Through  a  huge  Cuban  embassy  dis- 
proportionately large  for  a  country  the  size 
of  Nicaragua. 

(B)  The  presence  of  3  thousand  Cuban 
troops  disguised  as  teachers,  so  called  "doc- 
tors '  (they  work  only  on  the  para-medic 
level)  and  technicians  in  different  areas.  (It 
Is  a  well  known  fact  that  all  Cubans  over 
17  fall  under  compulsory  military  service). 
All  these  Cuban  soldiers  in  disguise  or  with- 
out it  constitute  the  real  military  strength  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  Communist  government. 

(C)  The  security  Sandlnlsta  secret  police 
Is  fully  directed  and  really  commanded  by 
Cuban  officers  and  so  called  Cuban  and 
Chilean  Communist  advisers. 

(D)  The  immigration  ofBce  is  now  directed 
and  totally  supervised  by  Cuban  security  of- 
ficers. 

(E)  The  Communist  style  police-state 
established  In  Nicaragua,  Is  only  second 
to  that  of  Cuba,  with  a  security  and  spy  net 
organized  in  the  cities  by  small  sections  and 
block  by  block  control  and  systematic  de- 
nunciation of  the  activities  and  movements 
of  each  citizen. 

(f)  The  virtual  control  of  all  the  minis- 
tries and  government  offices  through  the 
presence  of  Cuban  and  Chilean  communist 
"advisers"  who  really  dictate  the  government 
policy  towards  the  "communlzatlon"  of  the 
coimtry. 

(g)  The  client  state  character  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan  government  towards  the  Soviet 
Union's  foreign  policy  as  evidenced  (1)  in  the 
a  ignment  of  Nicaragua  to  the  communist 
bloc  In  the  general  statements  of  forelen 
P<rflcy;  (2)  In  the  pro-communist  votes 
cast  by  Nicaragua  in  International  orga- 
nizations and  International  conferences-  (3) 
the  pro-communist  stand  taken  by  Nicara- 
gua m  opposlnR  the  vote  aealnst  the  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan:  (4)  the  Insolent  and  antl- 
dlplomatlc  Insults  In  official  notes  and  pub- 
lic statements  of  the  Nlcaraeuan  Porelen 
Ministry  and  other  nubile  officials  acalnst 
the  government  of  the  United  States-  (5) 
the  open  opixjsltlon  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Oov- 
ernment against  the  American  bovcott  of  the 
Olympic  games  In  Moscow  throuRh  the  orga- 
nization of  pro-Olympic  Committee  In  sup- 


port of  the  Moscow  Olympic  games  presided 
by  a  member  of  the  National  Government 
Sandlnlsta  Junta. 

3.  The  systematic  violation  of  human 
rights  by  the  communists  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment is  only  second  to  that  of  the  commu- 
nist government  of  Cuba.  The  volume  of  hu- 
man rights  violations  in  Nicaragua  through 
massive  private  executions  and  outright 
assassinations  of  an tl -communists,  the  col- 
lective imprisonment  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens, the  refined  system  of  communist  tor- 
tures carried  out  by  foreign  communist  secu- 
rity advisors,  make  the  situation  of  Nicara- 
gua the  most  degrading  political  scandal  at 
the  international  level. 

The  Department  of  State  has  already  re- 
ported officially  that  at  least  400  antl-com- 
munlsts  have  been  stmimarlly  executed  by 
the  Sandlnlsta  communists  and  more  than 
S.fOO  anti-communists  are  Imprisoned  for 
political  reasons  In  Nicaragua. 

People  are  being  subjected  to  ad-hoc  trials 
under  application  of  ex-post  facto  laws  in 
the  largest  negation  of  the  systematic  viola- 
tion of  all  legal  existing  principles. 

In  view  of  this  tragic  situation  for  Nicara- 
gua and  the  western  hemisphere  we  respect- 
fully request  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  against  and  re- 
ject the  loan  of  75  million  dollars  for  the 
communist  Sandlnlsta  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. This  money  would  be  used  to  enslave  the 
NIcaraguan  people  even  more  and  to  spread 
communist  domination  In  the  rest  of  Central 
America.  In  a  well-known  university  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Communist  Sandlnlsta 
Commander  Jorge  Wheelock.  Minister  of  the 
Agrarian  reform  made  the  most  graphic 
statement  about  the  use  of  the  75  million 
dollars  by  the  Sandlnlsta  government.  He 
said:  "We  are  going  to  use  the  capitalist 
money  of  the  American  Imperialists  to  fi- 
nance communist  revolution." 

To  grant  this  75  million  dollars  to  the 
Communist  Sandlnlsta  government  would 
constitute  a  contradictory  mini-political 
detente  in  the  vital  strategic  area  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean. 

If  this  unfortunate  mini-political  detente 
were  engineered  with  dangerous  unforesee- 
able consequences  and  the  subsequent  black - 
mall  of  75  million  dollars  to  be  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayers  to  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment. If  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proves this  loan.  It  should  do  so  only  with 
the  express  condition  that  all  the  8000  poli- 
tical prisoners  should  be  released  from  the 
Sandlnlsta  Jails  and  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  required  to  be  decreed  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  in  order  to  grant 
diplomatic  safe-conduct  to  the  hundreds  of 
citizens  who  are  asyled  in  different  I^tin 
American  Embassies  for  more  than  8  months. 
The  safe  conducts  have  been  delayed  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  In  onen  violation  of 
Inter-American  International  law. 
Very  resnectfi-l'y. 

TTlises  Fonseca  Talaveba, 
President     of     the     Anti -Communist 
World    League    of    Nicaraguans    in 
Exile. 

Cristobal  Mfndoza.  Secretary. 
Sandra  Tablaoa, 

Womens'  Revresentative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  L>gom<rsino 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

When  a  number  of  us  visited  Nica- 
ragua at  Thanksgiving  recess  time,  we 
asked  the  members  of  the  national  di- 
rectorate of  the  Sandinista  front  what 
their  plans  were  with  regard  to  elections. 
They  gave  two  rather  interesting  replies. 
One  was  that  they  saw  no  need  for  an 
election  because  they  would  obviously 
win. 

The  other  response  was  something 
along  this  line,  that  we  have  to  reedu- 
cate the  population  before  they  can  vote. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  is  it  not  true  in  our  request  of 
the  Somoza  regime  for  free  elections 
that  we  had  no  such  condition  of  any 
kind  of  reeducation? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  If  I  could  expand  on 
the  question,  there  already  has  been  one 
election  held  in  one  municipality  in  Nic- 
aragua. Perhaps  this  was  a  test  election. 
Maybe  it  is  familiar  to  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  study  elections  in  Communist 
countries. 

There  was  one  candidate.  There  was 
one  candidate.  And  it  was  a  question  of 
voting  "yes"  or  "no." 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  understand  that 
it  was  not  only  a  question  of  one  candi- 
date and  whether  the  people  would  vote 
"yes"  or  "no,"  but  I  understand  the  can- 
didate stood  before  the  population,  and 
they  were  asked,  "Do  you  support  this 
candidate  or  not?" 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  We  have 
seen  a  similar  type  of  election  in  Iran 
in  the  very  recent  past  where  there  were 
two  different  colored  ballots.  You  went 
into  that  voting  place  and  you  voted  with 
a  colored  ballot.  You  did  not  vote  "yes" 
or  "no."  That  vote  was  almost  unani- 
mous because  you  know  what  would  have 
happened  and  I  know  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  wrong  color  gone  in 
that  t)ox  by  the  voter.  That  is  the  type 
of  election  we  can  look  forward  to  in 
Nicaragua  if  the  United  States  does  not 
exercise  a  degree  of  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Certainly  it  is  no  secret  to  Members 
of  this  House  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York's  long  support  of  the  Anastasio 
Somoza  government  in  Nicaragua,  and 
certainly  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  this 
Member  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  proposing  this  type  of  amendment, 

I  just  wonder  if  we  might  not  want  to 
perfect  the  gentleman's  amendment  a 
little  bit  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  D 
under  section  2,  which  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: Paragraph  D:  Anastasio  Somoza 
wins. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  In  response 
to  that  question.  I  point  out  that  Presi- 
dent Somoza  is  not  in  Nicaragua.  He  is 
in  permanent  exile.  He  Is  not  in  the 
United  States  either.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  be  facetious.  In  any 
event  I  would  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
germane  to  the  bill  or  to  tlie  amend- 
ment in  question. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BT  tOL.  ZABLOCKI  AS  A 
SUBSTrrUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
ME.    Mt7RPHT    OP    NEW    TORK 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zabocki  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  New  York : 

Page  5,  line  8,  strike  out  the  closing  quo- 
tation marks  and  the  second  period;  and  im- 
mediately after  line  8  Insert  the  following: 

"(k)  The  President  shall  encourage  the 
holding  of  free,  open  elections  In  Nicaragua 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  shall, 
in  providing  any  additional  assistance  to 
Nicaragua,  take  into  consideration  the  prog- 
ress which  Is  being  made  toward  holding 
such  elections.". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  member  in  this  com- 
mittee who  does  not  desire  that  there  be 
free  democratic  elections  in  Nicaragua 
under  the  conditions  spelled  out  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Yet.  I  submit,  we  carmot  require 
such  conditions  by  legislation.  I  cannot 
think  of  more  than  10  countries  through- 
out the  world  where  we  give  assistance, 
friendly  countries  at  that,  that  could 
meet  these  conditions. 

We  do  want  a  freely  elected  democratic 
Government  in  Nicaragua.  Therefore  I 
have  offered  my  substitute  stating  that 
the  President  shall  encourage  the  hold- 
ing of  free  and  open  elections  in  Nicara- 
gua within  a  reasonable  time — within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Sandinistas 
had  promised  early  elections,  one  prob- 
lem they  have  nm  into  is  the  absence  of  a 
system  of  voter  registration.  With  the 
mass  destruction  and  disruption  that  hsis 
taken  place,  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
have  to  undertake  a  nationwide  census 
before  reliable  voter  records  can  be  cre- 
ated. Making  assistance  contingent  on 
holding  elections  is  tmprecedented.  We 
have  placed  that  requirement  on  no 
other  aid  recipient.  So  why  should  we 
do  it  for  Nicaragua  now? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  stated 
that  such  a  requirement  was  made  of 
the  prior  NIcaraguan  Government.  In 
40  years  of  supporting  Somoza,  we  never 
required  him  to  hold  elections,  although 
in  the  last  year  we  did  urge  him  to  do  so. 
But  we  did  not  require  him  to  do  so 
by  legislation  as  a  condition  for  as- 
sistance. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  set  a  deadline  for  a  new  govern- 
ment to  move  into  elections  even  though 
they  cannot  yet  meet  the  requirements 
of  registration.  There  is  a  need  for  a 
census.  What  type  of  election  do  you 
want  in  a  hurry? 

It  is  also  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 


sin's understanding  that  if  the  Sandi- 
nistas tjrpe  of  election  or  even  a  free  elec- 
tion had  been  held  shortly  after  the 
takeover,  after  the  revolution,  they  would 
have  won.  "Die  Sandinistas  would  have 
won. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
build  suiTPort.  in  the  private  sector,  in 
the  religious  community,  and  elsewhere, 
for  the  people  to  be  able  to  select  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own. 

I  agree  that  we  should  be  using  our 
influence  to  move  the  government  in 
that  direction,  but  we  should  not  make 
that  mandatory  by  U.S.  legislation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  happy  that  my  colleague  has 
yielded,  and  he  knows  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  I  hold  in  higher 
esteem. 

Would  he  tell  me  what  he  considers  a 
reasonable  period  of  time? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  it  is  really  a 
judgment  and  anyone  can  select  a  par- 
ticular day.  The  gentleman  selected 
Etecember  31.  1981.  but  I  would  submit 
that  if  there  were  to  be  a  census,  it  would 
take  a  couple  of  years  to  organize  an 
election. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the  process 
of  a  nationwide  Presidential  election  in 
this  country  takes  more  than  a  year.  We 
have  conventions.  We  have  selection  of 
delegates. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  a  particular  date. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  in  no 
position  to  select  a  date,  even  though 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  sug- 
gested his  own  date.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  a  valid  judgment.  I  would  submit 
that  a  reasonable  time  could  be  6 
months,  it  could  be  1  year,  or  it  could 
be  3  years — we  just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  coUeague,  I  might  say  this: 
A  reasonable  time  for  elections  as  we  see 
throughout  all  of  the  parliamentary 
democracies  of  this  world  that  when  a 
parliamentary  government  does  not  re- 
ceive a  vote  of  confidence,  there  is  a 
reas(Miable  period  of  time  to  permit  the 
government  to  place  the  issue  before 
its  people.  Elections  are  conducted  nor- 
mally within  90  days. 

D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pahktta).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ZablockD  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
ZABLOCKI  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  reasonable  period  of  time  is 
usually  3  to  5  months.  That  takes  place 
in  country  after  country. 

Now.  we  go  back  to  the  specific  case 
in  point.  The  reason  why  1981  or  for  al- 


most 2^  years  since  the  Sandinistas 
took  power  is  not  a  long  enough  period 
of  time  for  this  regime  in  Nicaragua  to 
have  elections,  and  I  will  precede  my 
reasons  with  this  statemoit: 

Elections  in  NlcAragua  tocric  place  for  the 
last  40  years  according  to  a  constitution  and 
according  to  the  date  specified  In  those  con- 
stitutions. 

I  attended  two  of  those  elections,  ob- 
served the  election  process,  the  voting 
and  the  ballot  counting.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  from  the  other  side  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  this  side  went 
to  Nicaragua  with  me  while  we  reviewed 
that  election  process.  The  problem  with 
that  election  process  was  that  it  was  pat- 
terned after  U.S.  elections. 

Now,  the  imposition  the  United  States 
wanted  on  the  Somoza  regime  was  to 
move  their  elections  up  in  time,  a  condi- 
tion that  had  been  agreed  to.  They  also 
wanted  the  question  on  the  ballot  to  be. 
should  the  President  go  or  stay?  That 
was  going  to  be  the  simple  ballot  process. 

We  are  not  asking  for  those  restric- 
tions. We  are  not  asking  for  the  restric- 
tion of  no  registration.  All  we  are  asking 
for  in  this  amendment  is  to  have  the  vot- 
ing places  at  the  traditional  voting  idaces 
where  all  the  Nicaraguans  have  been  vot- 
ing for  the  last  40  years  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  cities  at  what  they  call  the 
mesas,  the  voting  tables. 

We  do  not  even  ask  for  international 
supervision  of  the  elections.  We  presume 
that  the  United  States  will  be  looking, 
that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  that  intruded  in  this  process  and 
made  recommendations  will  be  observ- 
ing. We  do  not  even  call  for  that.  All  we 
say  is  2  years  and  if  2  years  is  not  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  I  do  not  know 
what  is;  but  I  think  I  know  the  reason 
why  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  get  away 
from  this  question  of  free  electicms. 
There  will  not  be  free  elections  in  Nica- 
ragua on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas. 
There  will  not  be  free  elections  imder 
this  Sandinista  government  because  they 
cannot  win  a  free  election. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  wants  to  do 
with  his  amendment  is  to  write  into  U.S. 
legislation  what  is  to  be  done  in  another 
country. 

To  say  what  is  a  reasonable  time  is  a 
matter  of  judgment;  but  we  all  know 
from  actual  fact  that  in  other  countries 
in  Latin  America  where  the  revolutions 
have  been  less  extreme,  they  have  had  to 
take  a  lot  more  time  than  2  or  2  >/^  years 
in  order  to  get  around  to  either  a  consti- 
tutional process  or  a  free  election  proc- 
ess. And  these  were  countries  not  rav- 
aged hke  this  one. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  support  the 
concept  which  has  been  proposed  in  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  elim- 
inate the  mandatory   features   of   the 
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amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
observations  and  contributions. 

I  must  point  out,  too,  that  in  estab- 
lished countries  where  it  would  take  less 
time  to  hold  an  election  than  would  be 
required  to  hold  an  election  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  devastation  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  destruction  as  has 
happened  in  Nicaragua.  There  are  prob- 
lems, but  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
an  election  in  Nicaragua,  a  free  elec- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Sandinistas 
send  some  observers  to  Rhodesia,  which 
also  is  a  country  that  has  been  devas- 
tated and  has  run  one  election  and  will 
nm  another  one  very  shortly;  but  more 
than  that,  the  gentleman's  party  has  al- 
ways been  innovative  in  finding  ways  to 
register  people.  We  can  recall  the  pro- 
gram offered  here  for  instant  registra- 
tion where  people  could  walk  up  and 
register  and  vote. 

Then  there  is  postcard  registration.  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  could  come 
up  with  some  way  to  register  these  peo- 
ple to  vote  which  is  certainly  better  than 
no  elections  at  all. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion; but  I  would  like  to  say,  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  some  communities  in  the 
United  States  that  are  even  more  adept 
than  the  Federal  Government  in  regis- 
tering voters. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RDDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  question  for  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudd,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zablocki  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield  further,  the  election 
process  under  the  constitution  which 
even  the  Sandinistas,  even  they  have  not 
repudiated  yet,  indicated  that  the  elec- 
ttons  win  be  held  on  March  1,  1981,  and 
that  the  government  elected  wiU  be 
seatedcwiMay  1,1981. 

It  seems  to  me  these  processes  are  al- 
ready m  order.  I  only  ask  why  the  gen- 
tleman thinks  they  cannot  be  complied 
with,  when  we  know  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  going  on  for  40 
years. 

♦u^  ^ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tnank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

If  this  amendment  prevails,  it  would 
encourage  the  present  Government  in 
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Nicaragua  to  postpone  the  election  until 
November  or  December  of  1981. 

There  are  indications,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  admitted  and 
others  have  stated,  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment has  committed  itself  to  a  date 
for  national  election;  the  Government 
has  promised  to  hold  national  elections. 
Some  local  elections  have  already  been 
held.  The  convocation  of  the  Council  of 
States  to  perform  legislative  functions 
and  draft  new  electoral  procedures  was 
postponed  from  the  original  date  of 
September,  1979,  and  is  now  scheduled 
for  May  1980. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  free 
elections  will  be  held  in  Nicaragua  with- 
in a  reasonable  time.  If  not  we  can  take 
another  loc*  at  the  situation  next  year. 
I  hope  my  susbtitute  amendment  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  sup- 
port the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  and  to  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

I  do  so  for  several  reasons;  No.  1,  I 
think  the  amendment  being  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Murphy)  is  worded  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  the  exact  problem  that  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  Latin  America  today; 
that  is,  telling  our  Latin  American 
friends  how  to  nm  their  government, 
when  to  have  their  elections,  where  to 
have  their  elections,  how  much  TV  time 
shall  be  devoted  by  one  party  or  another 
party,  who  shall  have  access  to  that  TV 
time. 

I  think  this  goes  just  a  little  too  far. 
It  is  just  a  little  bit  too  specific.  I  think 
this  amendment  creates  the  type  of  prob- 
lems that  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into 
in  Latin  America  over  the  years  because 
of  our,  if  you  will,  imperialistic  or  ad- 
venturistic  policies.  Not  only  in  terms  of 
the  economy,  but  in  terms  of  our  own 
ideology  and  imposing  that  ideology  on 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  there  are,  in- 
deed, other  parties,  other  than  the  San- 
dinistas, in  Nicaragua.  There  is  the  Con- 
servative Party,  and  a  good  friend  of 
mine  who  is  down  in  Nicaragua  told  me 
he  talked  with  Adolfo  Calero,  director 
of  the  Conservative  Democratic  Party 
and  was  told  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  restrictions  on  their  organizing  gov- 
ernment activities  in  Nicaragua.  They 
hold  rallies.  They  publish  manifestos. 
They  have  a  regular  radio  show  and  have 
put  up  signs  around  Managua. 

There  are  other  parties,  the  Inde- 
pendent Liberal  Party  of  Alphonso  Ro- 
belo,  the  leader  of  the  MDN,  the  Demo- 
cratic Movement  Party  who  spoke  just 
recently  at  a  rally  in  Ocotal  in  which 
400  to  500  people  attended.  He  vigor- 
ously condemned  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

There  are  other  parties  that  are  op- 
erating in  Nicaragua.  I  do  not  want  the 


impression  left  here  today  and  this  after- 
noon that  the  political  situation  in  Nic- 
aragua is  under  complete  Sandinista 
control.  That  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  my  colleague  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  will  yield 
in  just  a  second  to  my  chaiman. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
is  that  it  is  true,  there  has  been  a  delay 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Council  of 
States  which  would  be  a  composition  of 
leaders  from  the  different  sectors  of  the 
society.  This  includes  the  business  sec- 
tor, the  different  political  sectors,  and 
the  labor  movements,  who  would  meet  in 
a  group  and  draft  a  constitution.  This 
drafting  of  the  constitution  is  going  to 
take  time.  All  of  us  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  drafting  a  constitution  or  po- 
litical document  that  is  going  to  lead  to 
the  destiny  of  a  city,  a  state  or  a  nation, 
knows  this  type  of  activity  takes  time 
and  effort.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to 
hold  those  people  to  a  specific  time  dead- 
line in  which  they  have  to  finish  their 
document  and  then  hold  their  national 
elections. 

a  1410 
I  talked  to  Sergio  Ramirez,  a  member 
of  the  junta,  when  I  was  down  in  Nicara- 
gua. He  told  me  for  sure  they,  indeed,  will 
have  their  Council  of  State  in  May. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  politi- 
cal activity  by  other  political  organiza- 
tions in  Nicaragua,  we  consider  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  to  meet  and  form 
their  Council  of  State  and  put  together 
a  constitution  which  will  guide  their 
country.  When  we  consider  the  specifics 
of  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  in  terms  of 
directing  the  type  of  election  he  has  sug- 
gested, I  think  that  adds  up  to  a  situation 
in  which  we  will  be  accused  of  once  again 
interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
our  southern  neighbors. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing. 

We  come  to  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  political  party,  and  I  will  con- 
fine the  description  to  the  country  in- 
volved. There  was  one  political  party  in 
Nicaragua  that  had  representatives  in 
all  of  the  municipalities  of  the  country, 
and  that  was  the  Liberal  Party.  The  sec- 
ond most  populous  party  was  the  Con- 
servative Party.  They  could  only  have  a 
party  structure  or  committeemen,  as  we 
know  it,  in  about  40  percent  of  the  mu- 
nicipahties  in  the  country.  They  did  not 
hold  primary  elections.  The  Liberal 
Party  held  primsu^  elections. 

We  did  have  a  series  of  groups  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  ascribing  In  a 
very  liberal  tone  as  pohtical  parties. 
When  the  United  States  was  trying  to 
put  together  a  broad  opposition  front 
to  the  Somoza  government  they  brought 
in  groups.  Many  of  these  groups  were  iso- 
lated to  one  town,  many  of  them  were 
people  who  had  a  mimeograph  machine 
and  about  12  followers.  "liiey  also  in- 
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eluded  labor  unions  and  certain  other  po- 
litical groups. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  A  broad 
opposition  front  was  supposed  to  be  the 
American  alternative  to  Somoza,  and 
would  Somoza  somehow  leave.  Somoza 
said  we  have  a  constitution  that  says  we 
are  elected,  and  I  will  finish  my  term. 
He  was  ready  to  go  to  an  earlier  term 
election,  and  the  broad  opposition  front 
could  never  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  just  who  would  be  the  candidate  or 
how  things  would  happen,  and  that  coa- 
lition fell  apart  leaving  one  thing.  It  left 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  Sandinistas' 
guns  as  the  opposition. 

In  the  closing  days,  as  the  people  in 
this  body  know,  I  was  present  in  Mana- 
gua with  the  United  States  Ambassador 
and  President  Somoza  and  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Quintana,  at  a  meeting  that 
was  supposed  to  be  the  transition  meet- 
ing. The  United  States,  in  agreeing  that 
Somoza  would  leave,  had  also  agreed  to 
some  things.  The  United  States  agreed 
that  they  would  supply  the  Guardia  Na- 
cional,  because  the  Guardia  Nacional 
was  going  to  protect  the  country  from  a 
Sandinista  Marxist  army. 

No.  2,  the  United  States  was  going 
to  replace  the  Somoza  government 
with  a  non-Marxist  junta.  Somoza  would 
leave.  That  was  basically  what  would 
happen. 

He  was  supposed  to  leave  in  3  days.  A 
week  goes  by,  10  days  go  by,  and  he  says 
where  is  the  broad  opposition  junta.  The 
United  States  could  not  find  it.  So  the 
United  States  imposed  a  Marxist  junta, 
the  five-man  Sandinista  team.  I  have 
included  here  the  backgrounds  of  these 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Let  me  take 
back  my  time  just  at  that  point. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  If  I  can 
just  finish  this  one  point? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  take  back  my  time  at  this  point  and 
then  I  will  let  the  gentleman  finish,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  the  House  to  be 
left  with  the  impression  that  the  five- 
man  junta— it  is  not  five  men,  it  is  a 
woman  and  four  men — in  Nicaragua  is 
completely  Marxist.  We  have  two  Marx- 
ists and  a  businessman,  and  two  other 
moderates  in  the  government.  We  know 
that  the  Directorate,  the  nine-man  Di- 
rectorate, is  controlled  by  the  Marxists, 
but  the  five-person  junta  is  not  entirely 
Marxist.  In  fact,  two  of  the  five  are 
Marxist  and  the  others  are  not. 

I  will  now  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  point 
I  have  been  trying  to  make  is  the  question 
of  political  parties  and  political  free- 
doms. We  do  not  see  the  Liberal  Party, 
the  former  majority  party,  permitted  any 
ireedom  in  the  country  other  than  free- 


dom to  walk  around  the  prison  camp.  We 
do  not  see  the  Conservative  Party  per- 
mitted to  move  freely.  We  do  not  see 
La  Prensa,  the  famous  organ  of  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro,  the  martyr  of  this 
revolution,  having  the  freedom  to  print 
what  they  want,  except  under  the  censor- 
ship of  this  govememt.  This  is  the 
problem  we  are  at,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  asking  the  committee  to  support  my 
amendment  and  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, La  Prensa  is  printing  and  they  are 
printing  freely  in  Nicaragua.  Let  it  not 
be  told  on  this  fioor  that  the  paper  is  not 
printing  freely. 

Second,  let  it  be  also  known  on  this 
floor  that  Adolfo  Calero,  head  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  is  operating  freely. 
I  have  talked  to  members  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  who  belong  to  the  Con- 
servative Party  while  I  was  down  there 
and  they  are  operating  with  relative  free- 
dom within  the  country. 

So,  let  us  put  these  facts  in  some  type 
of  perspective  and  balance  to  understand 
there  is  not  complete  Marxist  control  in 
Nicaragua. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BAUMAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ZABLOCKI  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
MR.    MURPHY    OF    NEW    YORK 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauman  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York:  Page  5,  line  8,  strike 
out  everything  after  "K"  in  the  substitute 
and  Insert  the  following : 

"(1)  the  President  shall  encourage  the 
holding  of  free,  open  elections  In  Nicaragua 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  but  not 
later  than  December  31,  1981,  and  shall.  In 
providing  any  additional  assistance  to  Nica- 
ragua, take  Into  consideration  the  progress 
which  Is  being  made  toward  holding  such 
elections. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  under 
this  chapter  If  he  determines  that  a  free  na- 
tional election  has  not  been  held  In  Nicara- 
gua by  December  31.  1981.  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

"(A)  The  election  Is  conducted  at  tradi- 
tional polling  and  registration  places. 

"(B)  The  election  is  conducted  without 
civil,  militeu'y,  or  private  Interference  with 
voting  in  the  election. 

"(C)  All  candidates  and  proponents  of  Is- 
sues significant  in  the  election  have  equal 
access  to  the  broadcast  media.". 

Page  5,  line  8,  strike  out  the  closed  quo- 
tation marks  and  second  period. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  looks  at  this 
in  a  very  realistic  way.  We  are  being 
asked  to  give  $75  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  a  government  that  is 
admittedly,  if  not  in  control  of  Commu- 
nists, riddled  with  Commimists  at  every 
level.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  how  much  control. 

We  are  being  asked  to  aid  in  the  re- 
construction of  a  country  that  we  have 
been  told  by  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation could  go  two  ways,  towwd  totali- 
tarian control  completely,  and  they  say 
it  has  not,  or  toward  freedom.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  aid  these 


people  to  gain  that  freedom.  Now,  how 
do  you  do  that?  Not  by  handing  a  blank 
check  of  $75  million  to  a  government 
admittedly,  as  the  opponents  say,  of 
questionable  political  complexion;  but 
by  promoting,  by  promoting  with  the 
funds  that  we  give  them,  a  return  to  the 
freedom  that  both  sides  in  this  argu- 
ment over  this  legislation  say  that  they 
want  for  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Now,  everybody  apparently  has  talked 
to  somebody  in  Nicaragua.  I  talked  to 
the  president  of  the  Central  Bank  on 
February  16,  Arturo  CTruz,  a  leading 
moderate  who  formerly  worked  with  an 
international  lending  institution  here  in 
Washington.  I  asked  him  specifically: 
Senor  Cruz,  what  do  you  think  about 
the  restriction  of  a  free  election  require- 
ment if  it  is  tied  to  this  loan?  And  let 
me  tell  you  what  he  said.  These  are 
from  the  notes  taken,  and  he  spoke  per- 
fect English. 

I  don't  think  it  is  a  restriction.  If  I  were 
a  lender,  I  would  want  certain  conditions. 
If  our  government  wants  a  pluralistic  gov- 
ernment, I  would  think  It  should  have  free 
elections. 

Now,  that  is  only  one  voice,  admit- 
tedly, one  of  the  moderate  voices  in  this 
pluralistic  government  that  the  pro- 
ponents say  is  not  dominated  by 
Marxists. 

The  hard  line  Marxists  have  made  It 
very  clear  that  they  do  not  want  an 
election  now.  They  will  not  permit  an 
election  now.  In  due  time,  in  due  time, 
after  the  people  are  educated,  after  the 
people  are  reeducated,  and  after  the 
people  are  taught  under  this  campaign 
I  mentioned  the  other  day  of  "Alfa- 
betizacion,"  after  they  are  taught  per- 
haps to  think  in  the  Cuban  mold. 

Now,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Harkin  amendment 
has  to  tell  us  what  is  the  estimate  of 
free  elections  and  their  chance.  And  I 
quote  to  you: 

The  government  has  not  committed  itself 
to  a  date  for  national  elections,  but  has 
promised  to  hold  municipal  elections  soon. 

And  they  go  on  to  express  what  the 
situation  is. 

□  1420 

That  is  the  estimate  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  required  by 
law.  No  free  elections. 

All  we  are  saying  in  this  particular 
amendment  is  one  thing,  that  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  if  they  are  to  spend  the 
money  that  our  taxpayers  have  to  pay 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury  should  have  the 
same  right  that  the  people  who  pay  those 
taxes  have  and  that  is  to  elect  a  repre- 
sentative government. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  hi  the  last  few 
days  about  double  standards  in  this 
Chamber.  You  were  wilUng  to  impose 
on  Somoza,  however  rotten  he  may  have 
been,  the  restrictions  that  he  must  hold 
a  free  election,  even  before  1981.  All 
sorts  of  restrictions  you  wanted  to  im- 
pose. But  when  it  comes  to  a  Communist- 
dominated  government  suddenly  you 
have  been  blinded  and  suddenly  the 
double  standard  appUes. 

It  is  much  easier  to  say  that  if  they  are 
pluralistic,  they  are  not  Communist- 
dominated.  We  will  not  require  free  elec- 
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tions  of  them.  We  require  it  in  our  coun- 
try from  the  taxpayers  who  will  give  them 
this  money  but  we  will  not  require  it 
of  this  new  pluralistic  government. 

Yes,  or  yes,  in  El  Salvador  right  next 
door  you  will  tell  them  how  to  run  their 
government,  you  will  tell  them  they  will 
get  no  aid  if  they  do  not  do  your  bidding. 
But  you  do  not  dare  impose  such  re- 
strictions on  this  Sandinista  government 
with  its  Cuban  friends,  its  history  of 
violent  revolution,  its  destruction  of  hu- 
man rights. 

No.  I  think  this  amendment  is  the  acid 
test  in  this  legislation.  If  you  are  for 
helping  Nicaragua,  it  will  take  more  than 
money,  it  will  take  freedom ;  and  the  only 
way  that  can  be  achieved  is  by  simply 
setting  a  date,  December  31,  1981,  by 
which  time  freedom  will  have  to  return 
in  the  form  of  free  elections.  And  if  the 
Sandinistas  are  afraid  to  hold  those 
elections,  it  is  a  confession  in  my  opinion 
of  their  inability  to  command  national 
respect  and  national  support. 

Why  anyone  would  oppose  this  amend- 
ment I  fail  to  see. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  like  to  get 
further  information  since  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  quoted  the  Director 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  Mr. 
Cruz.  EWd  Mr.  Cruz  state  that  the  free 
electirais  date  should  be  set,  a  date  cer- 
tain, December  31,  1980,  or  January  l, 
1981?  In  his  remarks  did  he  say  there 
should  be  a  date  set  for  free  elections, 
in  leglslaticm,  before  we  give  assistance? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No,  he  did  not  set  a 
specific  date.  I  think  that  is  within  our 
prerogative. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  not  expect  he 
would. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  not  expect  he 
would  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lagomarsino 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bauman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  understand 
Mr.  Cruz  resigned  from  that  govern- 
ment apparently  on  the  basis  he  did  not 
feel  he  could  move  it  in  the  direction 
he  would  like  to  and  he  is  no  longer  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank? 

Mr  BAUMAN.  This  was  as  of  about 
2  weeks  ago  and  situations  change  fast 

*w?*^-   LAGOMARSINO.    I   understand 
this  action  took  place  last  week. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  may  well  have  been 
as  a  result  of  a  conversation  with  me 
for  all  I  know. 

Mr  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 


We  require  free  and  fair  elections  in 
no  other  country  to  which  we  provide  aid. 
No  one  single  country  in  the  world  to 
whom  we  provide  aid  do  we  require  free 
and  fair  elections. 

In  fact,  only  one-half  of  the  countries 
receiving  our  economic  aid,  35  out  of  70, 
have  held  any  kind  of  parliamentary 
election  or  plebiscite  in  the  last  5  years. 
Out  of  those  35,  about  one-third  held 
elections,  which  no  reasonable  observer 
could  admit  were  free  and  open.  Those 
were  elections  that  had  one  candidate, 
there  was  only  one  party,  they  were 
closely  supervised  by  the  government  in 
power.  Yet  we  are  being  asked  in  this 
legislation  to  do  something  in  Nicaragua 
which  we  do  to  no  other  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  men- 
tioned the  country  of  El  Salvador.  I 
would  point  out  that  is  one  of  the  35 
countries  in  which  no  elections  have 
been  held  in  the  last  5  years.  What  are 
the  others?  You  can  go  down  the  list. 
Uraguay,  Lebanon.  Jamaica.  Syria,  Tuni- 
sia, Peru.  Nicaragua.  Guatemala.  Para- 
guay, Jordan,  El  Salvador,  Bolivia.  Hon- 
duras. Liberia.  Cameroon.  Togo;  the  list 
goes  on. 

In  none  of  those  countries  have  we 
put  on  this  kind  of  requirement  that  they 
have  to  have  free  and  fair  elections. 

Of  course  we  should  encourage  the 
Nicaraguans  to  hold  free  and  open  elec- 
tions. I  have  done  that  myself  in  all  deal- 
ings I  have  had  with  them  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. But  the  fact  they  have  not  done  it 
yet  I  do  not  think  proves  anything. 
Again,  we  have  to  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Nicaragua.  They  just  came 
through  a  revolutionary  war.  a  revolu- 
tionary war  that  left  40.000  dead.  40.000 
homeless,  200,000  people  injured.  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  out  of  work.  The  coun- 
try suffered  a  $600  million  damage  to 
their  economy  during  the  war.  A  70-per- 
cent drop  in  their  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Of  course  they  cannot  have  free  and 
open  elections  right  now. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  thing  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Let  us  look 
at  our  own  revolution,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  know  sometimes  we  forget  as  we  sit 
here  in  this  august  body,  that  we  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  revolutionaries. 
We  are  the  descendants  of  revolution- 
aries in  this  country.  What  happened  in 
our  own  revolution?  Did  we  have  elec- 
tions the  next  year?  Twenty-four  months 
after  we  won?  No.  After  the  surrender  of 
Comwallis  at  Yorktown  on  October  19, 
1781,  the  first  time  national  elections 
were  held  in  this  country  was  in  1789,  8 
years  later.  It  took  us  8  years  to  provide 
for  elections  in  our  own  country.  Why 
then  should  we  demand  this  other  coun- 
try, after  they  have  gone  through  a  dev- 
astating revolution — whether  you  agree 
with  the  revolution  or  not — that  all  of  a 
sudden  they  have  to,  by  a  date  certain, 
have  free  and  fair  elections? 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  we  ought 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  persuade  them 
that  they  should  have  free  and  open  elec- 
tions but,  in  fact,  to  even  set  that  re- 
quirement as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin knows,  is  to  put  a  requirement  on 
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Nicaragua  which  we  do  not  place  on  any 
one  of  the  other  70  countries  in  the  entire 
world  to  whwn  we  give  aid,  whether  they 
are  countries  of  the  right,  countries  of 
the  left,  or  countries  down  the  middle 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mcdonald,  i  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  we  very  strongly  pushed  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  toward 
free  and  open  elections,  even  while  the 
struggle  was  going  on.  In  fact,  as  I  recall 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  area. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
take  back  my  time.  All  I  can  say  is  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  35  govern- 
ments to  whom  we  give  aid  who  have 
held  no  elections  within  the  past  5  years 
Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  I  think  certainly  in 
the  case  of  Rhodesia  or  Zimbabwe.  Rho- 
desia we  have  certainly  applied  the  de- 
mand for  elections  the  matter  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  debates,  et  cetera 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemen  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McDonald 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Harkin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  We  do  not  give  aid  to 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Going  back  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  experience.  I  recall 
we  certainly  tried,  at  that  time,  while 
the  fighting  was  actually  going  on  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  very  strongly  de- 
manded they  have  open  elections.  In 
fact  I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  very  knowledgeable  about  the  tiger 
cages  incident  there  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  did  have  something  to  do  with  the 
climate  in  that  country  and  destabili- 
zation,  but  I  wonder  if  there  has  been 
any  follow-up  In  the  tiger  cage  situa- 
tion now  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  elections  and  no  I  have  not 
been  back. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  no  elections  in  the  sovereign  Thirteen 
Colonies  from  the  time  General  Wash- 
ington accepted  the  sword  from  Com- 
wallis until  the  first  election  in  1789, 
but  is  it  not  true  we  had  elections  in 
each  and  every  one  of  the  sovereign 
Thirteen  Colonies?  We  had  a  Conti- 
nental Congress  when  we  sent  represent- 
atives from  each  State. 
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The  m«nbers  of  the  Confederated  Con- 
gress were  appointed  by  the  States.  They 
were  not  elected. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  about  John  Hanson 
of  Maryland,  who  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Continental  Congress?  Who  was 
he  elected  by? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  It  seems  to  me  he  was 
appointed  by  the  States,  but  he  was  not 
voted  in  in  an  open  election. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  it  was  freely 
elected  delegates  of  the  States,  if  the 
gentleman  will  reexamine  history. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  only  telling  the 
gentleman  what  the  Library  of  Congress 
researched  for  me.  In  1787  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  I  am  referring  to  is 
that  during  that  period  of  time  that  the 
gentleman  says  that  there  was  no  elected 
government,  during  that  period  of  time — 
if  my  recollection  of  history  is  correct — 
what  happened  is  that  there  were  13  in- 
dividual colonies  that  had  freely  elected 
delegates. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Those  delegates  ap- 
pointed members  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  those  were  elected 
people  who  made  those  appointments,  so 
that  we  did  have  representative  gov- 
ernment at  the  earliest  inception  of  this 
country. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Some  States  did. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  House.  I  have  not  been  to  Nicaragua 
since  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
not  the  expert  that  many  of  these  people 
who  have  spoken  on  this  issue  are,  or 
probably  are.  But  let  me,  as  one  who 
has  traveled  a  bit  prior  to  being  in  Con- 
gress in  Central  America  and  that  area, 
let  me  give  the  Members  my  reaction 
about  what  we  are  doing  here  and  why 
this  is  a  mistake.  Our  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  pointed  this  out 
a  little  earlier. 

There  is  a  great  sensitivity  in  Central 
America,  in  Latin  America  generally, 
about  Yankee  domination,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  a  variety  of  things.  And,  for 
us  to  go  down  and,  say,  "We  are  going  to 
provide  assistance  if  you  toe  the  mark  as 
we  dictate  it;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,"  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  to  create  ill  will  for  this 
country  and  not  to  create  the  right  kind 
of  an  impression.  The  second  thing  that 
comes  across  to  me  as  I  converse  with 
my  colleagues  and  as  I  listen  to  debate 
not  only  on  this  amendment,  but  on 
others,  what  comes  across  is  that  we  do 
not  want  another  Cuba — we  do  not  want 
another  Cuba.  But,  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  should  have  learned  through  the 
cniban  experience  it  is  that  we  do  not 
just  cut  a  country  off. 

My  friend  from  Maryland,  even  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  am  reasonably 
sure  he  is  going  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
He  is  preoccupied  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  right  now.  and  I  am  not 
sure  which  way  he  is  likely  to  go.  but  if 
his  amendment  were  to  be  adopted  I  do 
not  think  he  would  be  voting  for  the 


adoption  of  the  bill.  At  least.  I  would  be 
very  surprised. 

What  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing 
if  we  vote  for  this  amendment,  if  we  kill 
this  bill,  is  to  repeat  the  mistake  we  have 
made  in  CMba.  to  cut  ourselves  off  from 
communication  with  another  country.  I 
am  told  that  in  international  meetings. 
I  am  told  in  the  international  arena, 
that  there  are  only  two  nations  that,  no 
matter  what  the  posture  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  follow  it  completely.  They 
are  Bulgaria  and  Cuba.  Let  us  then  learn 
the  lessons  from  Cuba.  Let  us  not  cut 
people  off  from  communication,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  is  what  we  are  doing  if 
we  kill  this  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to 
take  a  look  at  what  we  are  doing  not 
only  in  this  bill,  but  in  a  great  many 
others.  We  ought  to  be  resolving  doubt 
on  international  issues  in  favor  of  an 
administration — and  I  said  this  when 
Gerald  Ford  was  President — and  in  fa- 
vor of  committees.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  his  colleagues 
on  that  committee  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  this  question  than  I  do  and 
than  most  of  us,  and  I  rely  on  their 
judgment  unless  I  have  some  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  the  contrary.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  relying  on  them,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  from  HUnois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  agrees  with  that  sentiment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
yielding.  Did  the  gentleman  vote  for  the 
$60  million  to  Angola  that  was  requested 
by  President  Ford  ? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  did. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SIMON.  And  in  retrospect,  that 
was  a  vote  that  I  can  say  that  I  am 
proud  of.  It  is  the  kind  of  fiexibility  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  giving  an  admin- 
istration. Let  us  not  create  more  Chibas. 
One  of  the  ways  we  do  it  is  by  defeating 
this  amendment  and  passing  this  bill. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
was  inspired  by  the  comments  of  my 
respected  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon),  especially  when  he  pointed  out 
in  such  an  almost  heartrendiing  fashion 
that  we  should  be  supporting  committees 
and  we  should  be  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. I  still  do  not  imderstand  how  he 
reaches  that  conclusion  now,  after  hav- 
ing endorsed  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  President. 

But  I  realize  we  are  not  speaking  of 
politics;  we  are  speaking  of  practical 
diplomatic  matters. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  did 
not  cause  Castro.  It  was  not  our  action. 
Castro,  when  he  shot  his  way  into  con- 
trol in  Havana,  was  totally  committed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  because  that  is  where 
his  support  came  from.  Any  gesture  we 
may  have  made,  in  my  judgment,  would 
not  have  changed  it  at  all.  Castro  was 
taking  full  control  of  a  government. 


Our  concern  here  is  basically  this:  Is 
it  too  late  in  Nicaragua?  On  this  d^Mte 
we  are  having,  and  having  watched  that 
Sandinista  group  shoot  its  way  into 
power  with  the  direct  support  of  the  Cu- 
bans and,  therefore,  the  backup  support 
of  the  Soviets,  Mie  wonders  if  they  are 
free  to  do  anything  but  become  the  minl- 
Cuixi  there  in  Central  America.  T.i&t  is 
what  our  concern  is.  lliat  is  what  1 11  the 
debate  and  the  amendments  have  been 
about  in  the  last  2  days. 

I  ccHnmend  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port for  the  committee.  I  point  out  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  committee  that 
sometimes  their  eagerness  to  jump 
through  the  hoop  for  State  Department 
directives  it  casts  a  shadow  (hi  their  oth- 
erwise profound  knowledge  of  foi«ign 
affairs. 

I  su]K>ort  the  Murphy-Bauman 
amendments. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  imequivocal 
suppOTt  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  In  fact, 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
concejjt.  an  American  concept  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  as  opposed 
to  complete  dcKnination  of  the  individual 
by  government,  which  is  exactly  what  Is 
taking  place  in  Nicaragua. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  tells  us 
that  government  fought  its  way  to  power. 
It  did,  and  I  have  said  before  that  in 
all  of  the  governments  that  have  been 
taken  over  by  international  communism, 
the  takeover  was  from  the  top,  not  from 
the  bottom  up,  and  that  Includes  Mother 
Russia. 

The  concept  that  the  government 
should  control  everything  and  dictate 
every  item  that  will  apply  to  a  citlzei 
from  birth  to  death  is  the  ccmcept  of  in- 
ternational communism — complete  and 
total  and  brutal  tyraimy.  Oiu-  concept, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  freedom 
of  the  individual.  When  we  fought  our 
revolution,  the  revolutirai  was  fought  fw 
different  reasons.  One,  we  had  no  reiH"e- 
sentation.  We  had  lived  under  a  concept 
of  free  men  at  that  time  for  about  800. 
and  maybe  longer — maybe  1.800  yestfs, 
and  wished  to  elect  and  name  our  own 
governors.  If  we  look  in  Jefferson's  Me- 
morial here,  on  those  hallowed  walls  we 
see  the  writing  in  stone  which  says,  re- 
ferring to  liberty: 

Let  us  snrear  eternal  vigilance  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men. 

That  expresses  what  America  is  all 
about. 

D  1440 

This  amendment  will  assure  that  free 
elections  will  take  place,  and  if  they 
do  not  take  place,  then  we  will  not  be 
suppxjrting  a  concept  of  government 
which  totally  opposes  everything  that  our 
Government,  our  citizens,  and  our  his- 
tory tell  us  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yirid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  for  yielding. 

I   ask   the   gentleman:    who   in  his 
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opinion  really  controls  Nicaragua  at  the 
present  time?  Is  it  controlled  by  a  group 
of  moderate  citizens? 

Mr.  RDDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
answer  that  question.  Everything  I  have 
heard  tells  me  that  the  government  of 
Nicaragua — we  can  call  it  a  9-man  com- 
mittee, a  4-man  jimta,  a  5-man  junta,  or 
whatever  we  want— is  controlled  by 
people  who  believe  in  the  Communist 
doctrines.  They  take  their  instructions 
and  their  ideas  from  Cuba,  from  Russia. 
This  has  been  proven.  Public  source 
information  tells  us  that  Castro  has  set 
foot  in  Nicaragua  clandestinely  and  has 
supported  this  Communist  revolutionary 
effort  in  every  way  possible,  with  the 
transfer  of  arms  and  even  personnel  and 
espionage  agents  from  Cuba  to  do  the  job 
m  Nicaragua.  They  have  targeted,  since 
It  has  been  mentioned.  El  Salvador 
Honduras,  and  ultimately  Guatemala. 

And  if  we  think  our  friend.  Mexico,  on 
our  southern  bordw  is  in  favor  of  our 
support  of  the  terrorist  government  in 
Nicaragua^I  think  not.  They  must  be 
frightened  that  the  United  States,  which 
IS  held  m  high  esteem  by  our  friends  in 
Latm  America,  is  not  providing  leader- 
ship. They  look  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  to  assure  that  foreign  en- 
croachment from  Moscow  will  not  take 
over  the  governments  of  Latin  America 
They  see  that  that  leadership  has  fallen 
short,  and  even  our  friend.  Mexico,  is 
begmmng  to  wonder  about  us.  and  they 
are  wondering  where  they  should  go  be- 
cause we  are  not  providing  that  leader- 
Hie^'  ^^'^  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  into  whose  hands  would  these 
miUions  of  doUars  actually  go' 
r^^-  f*^^  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
rn^Irl  "''^^  ''■  "^^  supposed  identified 
Government  in  Nicaragua,  which  is  a 

bv'X'iJ^h-  ««\«™™«°t  in  my  opinion 
?rihnf  T,^"^  ^  ''^^^  ^^"^-  will  dis- 
tnbute  It  however  they  want  to  distribute 
It.  They  will  have  our  tax  moneys,  we 
?nrifTv.''°?*!l°^  °^^^  ^°'"  ^^y  spend  it. 
f^  r.^!!  **^^  ^^  """"^y  ^"d  buy  goods 

^cwfi^^"^^-  ^^-  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  further,  is  not  Nicaragua  at  the  pres- 
ent time  actually  dominated  by  foreign 

^r"'.'  ^^°ot  ^««  during  the  prevT- 
ous  session,  but  my  question  stands.  Is 
what  I  have  said  about  dominaUon  true' 
Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  Diec*, 
Of  informauon  that  comes  t^m^  SS! 

Lfi^hV*'^^*  '^«  gentleman  is  saying 
IS  right  on  target. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
mg.  MU  Garcias,  Senor.  Vaya  ConS 

th^"  p^°,Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  was  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa— and  I 
think  it  is  a  legitimate  question  and  a 
good  question — 
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Why  are  we  attempting  to  Impose  the  con- 
dition of  free  elections  that  we  have  not 
Imposed  on  other  countries? 

It  is  a  good  question,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  better  answer.  The  answer  is  that 
this  is  a  very  unique  situation.  The  title 
of  the  bill  itself  indicates  how  unique  it 
is:  "Special  Central  American  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1979." 

We  have  been  told  that  the  reason  for 
voting  for  this  legislation  is  to  create  or 
promote  a  pluralistic  society  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

We  heard  earUer  about  the  "free  press" 
in  Nicaragua.  We  were  told  today— and 
mentioned  it  yesterday  or  Friday,  I 
believe — that  one  newspaper,  admittedly 
a  leftist  newspaper— but  it  is  a  news- 
paper that  has  been  operating  in  Nicara- 
gua for  a  long,  long  time,  even  during 
the  time  of  Somoza,  even  though  it  was 
in  very  strong  opposition  to  him— has 
been  closed  down. 

Lest  you  think  that  LaPrensa  is  not 
under  attack  or  not  under  the  threat  of 
being  closed  down  itself,  let  me  read  to 
the  Members  what  Cmdr.  Bayardo  Arce 
a  member  of  the  Sandinist  National  Di- 
rectorate, had  to  say  about  that  in  ex- 
plaming  why  the  newspaper  El  Pueblo 
was  closed  down: 

Therefore  a  measure  has  been  taken 
against  an  organ  of  the  counterrevolution. 
The  counterrevolution  consists  not  only  of 
miliary  attacks  on  the  revolutionary  proc- 
ess: it  also  Involves  political  attacks,  the  type 
of  underhanded  attack  that  was  being  car- 
ried out  by  El  Pueblo,  as  Is  being  done  by 
other  media  which,  unless  they  change  their 
attitude,  will  have  to  receive  the  same 
medicine. 

With  regard  to  the  State  council  mem- 
bership that  was  mentioned  earlier,  I 
believe  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  State  council  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  last  year  and  which 
is  now  put  ofif  until  May  may  not  exactly 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  description  we 
heard  earlier  this  afternoon. 

Comdr.  Daniel  Ortega,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Sandinista  National  Director- 
ate, is  quoted  in  the  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service  as  saying  this: 

Many  people  believe  the  State  Council  is 
something  slnUlar  to  the  Somozlst  congress 
in  which  seats  were  occupied  simply  for 
memberships  sake.  We  are  not  going  to  al- 
low benchwarmers  here.  Those  who  believe 
we  are  going  to  allow  benchwarmlng  in  this 
country  are  very  mistaken.  Conservatives. 
Social  Democrats  and  other  political  parties 
fought  for  seats  In  Somoza's  congress,  play- 
ing the  game  of  the  dictatorship,  while 
thousands  of  youths  were  shedding  their 
blood  in  the  mountains  and  cities.  This  con- 
cept of  benchwarmlng  must  disappear.  We 
do  not  want  benchwarmers.  We  want  true 
representatives  of  the  people  In  the  State 
Council  and  that  Is  why  it  will  be  reorga- 
nized. 

So,  Mr.  Oiairman,  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  this  amendment  is  very 
badly  needed,  and  this  is  a  special  situ- 
ation. We  are  being  asked,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  many  times  already,  to  pro- 
vide $75  million  of  taxpayers'  money — 
money  that  will  have  to  be  borrowed  and 
that,  incidentally,  will  be  loaned  to  the 

Sandinistra  at  a  very  low  interest  rate 

to  a  Marxist-leaning  government.  I  will 
put  it  that  way.  in  the  most  charitable 
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sense.  The  money  would  go  to  a  Marxist- 
leaning  government. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  situation 
we  have  in  the  worid  that  is  akin  to  this 
one.  This  is  a  very  special  circumstance 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  caUs  for  very 
special  conditions  and  restrictions,  and 
I  urge  that  the  Bauman  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  clear  of 
course,  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  substitute  is  to  make 
the  substitute  similar  to  the  original 
amendment.  Under  the  amendment  we 
would  have  a  condition  laid  down  by  law 
which  would  be  totally  unacceptable  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dictation  by 
one  government  to  another  government 
on  what  it  should  do,  how  it  should  do  it 
and  when  it  should  do  it.  We  have  al- 
ready heard,  of  course,  that  we  do  not 
lay  this  condition  for  aid  on  any  other 
government. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  negotiate  with  another  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  things  we  would 
like  to  see  done,  as  was  done  by  previous 
administrations  in  this  country  and  as 
has  been  done  with  many  other  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  on  the  question 
of  elections.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
as  to  just  when  and  how  and  under  what 
conditions  particular  governments  can 
be  able  to  hold  free  elections.  In  some 
countries  we  do  not  have  any  evidence 
yet  that  the  governments  will  hold  elec- 
tions in  the  foreseeable  future.  ChUe  is 
one.  for  example.  But  in  other  countries 
there  has  been  good  work,  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  United  States— in 
Peru  and  Ecuador  and  other  countries 
where  movement  has  been  made  and 
actual  positions  have  been  taken  with 
respect  to  the  holding  of  free  elections 
and  otherwise  liberaUzing  the  political 
systems. 

That  is  one  thing.  It  is  another  thing 
to  write  in  the  law  that  we  want  cloned 
specifically  a  proposition  that  impinges 
directly  on  the  sovereignty  of  another 
government.  It  is  one  thing  to  nego- 
tiate; it  is  another  thing  to  write  man- 
dates into  the  law. 

A  suggestion  was  made  here  that  other 
countries  in  Central  America  and  around 
the  periphery  are  concerned  about  what 
is  happening  in  Nicaragua.  Yes.  they  are. 
But  it  is  not  fear.  Mexico,  for  example, 
IS  providing  assistance  to  the  tune  of  $4 
mUhon,  I  wlU  teU  my  friend  who  spoke 
earUer.  And  other  countries  in  the  region 
are  likewise  providing  funds.  The  total 
list  is  in  the  record — Sweden,  Spain, 
Venezuela,  West  Germany— $270  million 
so  far— not  to  mention  the  international 
financial  institutions  which  are  provid- 
ing some  $300  million  to  date  and  which 
will  lay  down  whatever  conditions  are 
necessary  or  that  they  think  are  neces- 
sary economically  or  fiscally  in  order  to 
have  the  Nicaraguan  Government  par- 
ticipate in  whatever  arrangements  at 
the  international  level  might  be  deemed 
necessary.  But  in  no  case  have  the  con- 
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ditions  been  laid  down  by  law;  it  has 
been  a  process  of  negotiation. 

As  far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  the 
most  important  paper  in  Nicaragua  still 
is  publishing,  although  it  is  imder  pres- 
sure. I  have  talked  to  that  editor  and 
other  people  in  that  family,  and  they  are 
strong  and  they  are  determined.  Their 
paper  is  now  being  printed  at  another 
private  plant  just  up  the  road  a  ways. 
They  are  still  publishing  and  they  are 
still  delivering  their  newspaper.  They  in- 
tend to  fight.  The  West  Germans  gave 
them  the  money  to  rebuild  their  plant 
and  bring  in  new  printing  equipment 
and  they  are  going  to  make  a  fight  of  it. 
D  1450 

Some  of  you  want  to  prejudge  this 
whole  thing  and  say  that  the  fight  is  all 
over,  shut  the  door,  turn  your  back  on 
the  church,  turn  your  back  on  the  free 
press  that  exists,  turn  your  back  on  the 
private  enterprise  that  exists  and  its  po- 
tential there,  give  them  no  chance,  write 
all  of  the  rigid  conditions  that  you  want 
in  this  law,  make  them  eat  your  sover- 
eignty, make  them  give  up  what  limited 
sovereignty  they  have  in  order  to  clone 
a  concept  that  you  want. 

The  more  reasonable  position  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  elections  is 
taken  by  the  substitute  which  says  yes, 
we  like  that  concept,  we  expect  our  Gov- 
ernment to  lean  on  them  a  little  bit,  to 
keep  pushing  this  matter,  as  we  have 
done  with  other  governments.  We  have 
been  successful  in  some  cases;  in  some 
cases  we  have  not  been  successful.  But 
it  is  far  better  to  try  to  achieve  this  goal 
by  negotiation  than  it  is  to  write  it  into 
law  either  as  a  condition  subsequent  or 
as  a  condition  precedent. 

I  would  hope  therefore  that  my  col- 
leagues would  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute,  and  would  vote 
for  the  substitute  and  then  for  the 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  He 
has  corrected  some  statements  that  were 
erroneous,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  yield 
not  only  to  commend  him  for  his  state- 
ment, but  also  to  say  and,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree,  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  merely 
a  reincarnation  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered bv  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  chairman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  All  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  of- 
fered does  is  to  put  the  same  objection 
in  the  substitute  that  exists  in  the  origi- 
nal amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pascell)  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pascell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  has  been  some  er- 
roneous Information  given  to  us.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  Bauman),  my  highly  esteemed  and 
dear  friend,  will  sleep  better  if  I  allay 
his  concern  that,  as  a  result  of  his  meet- 
ing and  his  visit  with  Mr.  Arturo  Cruz 
of  the  Central  Bank,  that  Mr.  Arturo 
Cruz  has  resigned.  Contrary  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  told  us, 
my  information  is  that  he  has  not  re- 
signed, and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  need  not  worry  that 
he  has  caused  problems  for  Mr.  Cruz. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  gentleman  give  me  the  phone  num- 
ber In  Managua  that  he  is  using  U>day? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
knows  that  I  use  the  same  number  he 
does. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  CJhairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  like  to 
point  out  that  the  government  that  Is 
existing  or  the  controlling  force  in  Nica- 
ragua today  Is  a  small  cadre  of  gim- 
toting,  bomb-throwing  terrorists,  and  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  Nlca- 
raguans  are  good  Christian  people.  They 
are  people  like  Americans  who  want  to 
make  a  better  life  for  themselves.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  and  If  we  prop  up  this 
gun-toting  government,  then  we  have 
not  only  helped  International  commu- 
nism, helped  this  particular  government, 
but  we  have  hurt  the  entire  population  of 
Nicaragua.  We  can  help  them  if  our 
diplomatic  representatives  will  take  to 
the  streets  and  become  more  interested 
in  what  the  common  man  is  doing  and 
what  the  storeowners  are  doing  and  what 
the  middle  sector  are  doing  than  they 
are.  We  would  be  able  to  reach  the  broad, 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  Nicaragua 
to  help  them  to  form  a  government 
which  would  be  a  government  that  they 
could  respect  and  support  and  which 
would  not  oppose  the  United  States  of 
America  from  our  back  doorstep. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  agonized  over 
this  entire  bill,  not  to  mention  this 
amendment,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  going  to  support  the 
amendment  of  my  dear  friend  frran 
Maryland  because,  frsmkly,  I  think  If 
you  are  against  the  bill  you  should  vote 
against  the  bill.  But  I  think  to  hamper 
this  bill  with  demeaning  and  even  in- 
sulting conditions  to  a  country  that  is 
attempting  to  struggle  to  Its  feet,  that 


is  attempting  to  maintain  some  dignity 
and  some  sovereignty,  and  to  give  them 
the  excuse  to  say,  "More  Yankee  imperi- 
alism, you  are  going  to  have  an  electicm 
by  such-and-such  a  date,"  I  think  totally 
negates  any  advantage  that  might  accrue 
by  seeking  to  have  some  influence  with 
this  government  by  giving  them  this 
money. 

If  this  government  is  at  all  salvage- 
able, if  this  coimtry  is  5-percent  salvage- 
able, I  do  not  think  we  should  give  them 
the  money  and  then  throw  any  benefits 
to  us  away  by  putting  unacceptable  and 
imposible  conditions  to  its  acceptance. 
We  should  have  elections. 

Two  years  ought  to  be  plenty  of  time 
to  have  an  election.  If  2  years  goes  by 
and  there  ts  no  election,  I  would  be  very, 
very  disappointed,  and  it  would  give  evi- 
dence and  credence  to  the  argument  that 
indeed  they  are  not  going  to  be  a  free 
country.  But  today,  as  I  say.  when  they 
are  struggling  to  their  feet.  I  think  it 
totally  frustrates  the  purpose  of  this 
loan:  and  I  say  if  you  are  really  against 
the  loan,  then  vote  against  it.  but  do  not 
rub  anybody's  faces  into  setting  dead- 
lines that  are  demeaning  and  that  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  of  one  sovereign 
nation  to  one  attempting  to  be  sovereign. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  Members 
of  the  House  whose  motivation  and  whose 
judgment  I  respect  more  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  stand 
with  him  on  many  propositions.  But  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wants  to 
hear  the  anti-imperialistic  statements, 
the  Yankee-aggressor  statements,  he 
need  only  to  read  the  7  mwiths  of 
speeches  by  the  heads  of  this  Nicaragua 
Government.  They  have  castigated  the 
United  States  at  every  turn.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  have  not  arrived  at  the  same 
judgment  on  this  bill.  My  judgment  is 
that  Nicaragua  is  already  gone. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  the  Communists 
in  Nicaragua  confronted  with  the  prop- 
osition: "If  you  wish  your  people  to  be 
economically  benefited,  let  them  have 
free  elections."  The  gentleman  feels  that 
there  is  still  some  hope.  This  amend- 
ment might  turn  them  off  completely 
and  they  might  refuse  the  loan.  We  have 
arrived  at  different  judgments.  But  I 
think  if  you  want  to  hear  those  speeches 
attacking  the  United  States  they  already 
have  been  made.  The  characterization 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  the  villain 
is  replete.  On  the  government  controlled 
radio,  television  and  in  La  Barricada 
newspaper  they  have  called  us  every  hor- 
rible name  already.  They  tell  us  this  bill 
is  indemnification  for  past  sins.  So  my 
guess  is  that  the  gentleman  is  probably 
wrong.  I  hope  he  is  right.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  amendment  demeans  any- 
body. It  only  imposes  uoon  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  what  some  thought 
they  were  fighting  for  and  what  they 
said  they  were  fighting  for;  freedom. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gxiished  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  a  question  or 
so  about  this  very  serious  matter  which 
confronts.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  really  is  in 
charge  of  the  schools  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  RUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  will  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  this  way:  Public  source  in- 
formation indicates — and  I  am  talking 
about  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Informa- 
tion Service  material  and  information— 
that  there  are  1.200  so-called  teachers, 
Cuban  teachers,  in  Nicaragua,  who  are 
sent  there  by  Fidel  Castro  with  admoni- 
tions that  they  are  to  carry  out  the 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Oilman  )  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Carter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oilman  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Couple  that  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  presimiably  about  a  thou- 
sand Cuban  doctors  there.  This  is  by 
public  information  sources.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  teachers,  this  is  information 
which  Fidel  Castro  has  stated  was  ac- 
curate, if  you  can  believe  him.  And  if 
you  can  believe  him  at  all,  you  can  be- 
Ueve  it  is  probably  larger  than  that. 

So  this  is  what  is  going  on  in  Nicara- 
gua. Each  one  of  those  representatives, 
call  them  teacher,  doctor,  representa- 
tives of  Cuba  from  any  source  at  all,  you 
better  believe  that  their  primary  mission 
is  to  engage  in  intelligence-type  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man further  if  he  would  answer  this 
question:  Who  really  is  in  charge  of 
training  the  police  of  Nicaragua  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  RUDD.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  re- 
spond to  that  question  because  I  really 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  was  not  in  that  meet- 
ing, but  I  would  just  like  to  know. 

Further,  I  will  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  this  question:  Why  are  we 
permitting  a  battalion  of  Soviet  troops 
to  remain  in  Cuba?  Could  the  gentleman 
answer  that? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  think  you  would  have  to 
ask  the  President  that  question  for  a 
response. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Why  are  we  permitting 
a  number  of  Russian  TU-54  bombers  to 
remain  there  in  Cuba  at  the  present 
time?  Is  not  this  a  threat  to  Central 
America? 

Mr.  RUDD.  Let  me  respond  in  this 
way:  I  do  not  know  how  accurate  the 
morning  newspaper  is,  but  the  news- 
paper this  morning  carried  articles  on 
both  of  these  subjects  that  the  gentle- 
man brmgs  up,  indicating  that  there  was 
an  expansion  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba 
indicating  that  there  was  an  expansion 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
aircraft  that  were  there. 
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They  were  lengthening  the  runways 
That  is  public  source  material,  and  I  as- 


sume that  the  sources  for  that,  the  dis- 
tinguished media,  would  be  accurate. 

Mr.  CARTER.  One  last  question:  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  has  not 

it  been  evident  to  him 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Oilman)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Carter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oilman  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  has  it  not  been  evident 
to  the  gentleman  that  since  we  gave  up 
the  Panama  Canal  that  we  also  at  the 
same  time  really  in  effect  gave  up  Cen- 
tral America?  Is  that  correct  in  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion? 

Mr.  RUDD.  That  we  gave  up  the  Pan- 
ama Canal? 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  we  gave  up  Cen- 
tral America? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  think  probably  we  gave 
up  a  Utile  bit  of  Central  America.  When 
the  gentleman  says  "gave  up,"  we  gave 
up  our  friendship  with  these  countries 
when  we  permitted  Fidel  Castro  to  do 
what  he  has  done  in  taking  over  and 
abusing  the  Cuban  people  and  expand- 
ing his  revolution  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  we  have  not  tried  to  dis- 
suade that  or  stop  that  in  20  years 

Mr.  CARTER.  What  has  been  the  con- 
duit of  supplies  going  into  Ouatemala 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  RUDD.  Pubhc  source  information 
indicates   that  it  came   through   Cuba 
into  Ouatemala  and  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Vaya  con  dios. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  shall  try  to  be  very  brief.  I  would  just 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  my  friend  from 
Maryland  who  was  talking  about  the 
rhetoric  and  the  press  releases.  Macho 
rhetoric  is  not  unique  to  Central  Ameri- 
can politicians  or  other  politicians 
throughout  the  world.  I  have  been  guilty 
myself  many  times,  and  I  hope  I  get  the 
chance  to  be  guilty  in  the  future,  too. 

Let  me  just  quickly  tell  the  Members  a 
story  that  President  Marcos  told  me  in 
January  of  this  year. 

He  said  he  talked  to  Sukarno,  who  was 
the  President  then  of  Indonesia  and  a 
mihtant,  vituperative  anti-American.  He 
said,  after  a  particularly  bitter  speech  of 
his,  "President  Sukarno,  did  you  really 
mean  that?" 

Marcos  related  to  me  that  Sukarno 
said  to  him : 

Keep  the  7tli  Fleet  here  and  the  13th  Air- 
borne and  you  will  be  all  right. 

So  it  seems  what  they  say  for  public 
consumption  and  what  they  really  feel 
may  be  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Point  two,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  Nicaragua  is  gone.  I  am 
extremely  pessimistic. 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  want  is 
another  Communist  enclave,  another 
client  state  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  but  I  do  not  want  to  slam 
the  door.  I  want  someone  else  to  slam  the 
door. 

I  want  to  try  to  put  my  foot  in  the  door, 
if  possible,  and  if  this  $75  million,  which 


is  not  all  that  consequential,  given  the 
biUions  of  dollars  that  are  involved  in 
foreign  aid,  can  keep  a  foot  in  the  door 
can  provide  some  Influence  with  those 
people  who  certainly  are  not  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  and  can  see  what  an  utter  fail- 
ure Cuba  is,  and  when  they  get  over  their 
reaction  to  the  fact  the  Imperialists  from 
the  North  have  been  trying  to  impose 
their  will  on  Central  America,  common- 
sense  may  prevail.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  be 
tragic,  and  sad,  and  our  national  interest 
will  be  compromised.  But  I  want  someone 
else  to  slam  the  door  on  the  loss  of  Nic- 
aragua. There  is  a  Catholic  church  down 
there.  There  is  a  private  sector,  however 
beleaguered.  There  is  a  press,  more  or  less 
free.  I  want  to  nurture  those  things  not 
extinguish  them. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  to  my  colleague, 
that  when  he  is  wrong,  he  is  eloquently 
wrong. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state,  as  an 
American,  as  a  Hispanic,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  my  unequivocal  support  for 
the  passage  of  the  Special  Central  Amer- 
ican Assistance  Act  which  would  author- 
ize $75  million  to  assist  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Nicaragua's  devastated  economy. 
Most  Americans  do  not  seem  to  real- 
ize the  extent  of  the  economic  ruin  and 
of  the  human  suffering  brought  about  by 
the  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  last  year.  As 
a  small,  poor  country,  Nicaragua  is  un- 
able to  finance  the  $1.93  billion  required 
to  rebuild  the  country.  Nicaragua  des- 
perately needs  Western  economic  sup- 
port to  get  its  economy  moving  again. 
Presently,  between  33  and  40  percent  of 
Nicaragua's  labor  force  is  unemployed. 
Around  750,000  Nicaraguans  are  depend- 
ent on  food  assistance.  Approximately 
200,000  people  are  homeless.  Even  more 
terrible  are  the  casualty  statistics.  Out 
of  a  population  of  only  2.4  million  the 
civil  war  resulted  in  the  death  of  40,000, 
the  orphaning  of  another  40,000  children 
and  the  wounding  of  100,000  people.  We 
caxmot  as  a  Nation  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
such  human  suffering  occurring  at  our 
very  own  doorstep. 

Providing  economic  aid  to  the  new 
Nicaraguan  Government  is  not  only  a 
humanitarian  gesture  but  also  an  act  of 
pragmatic  self-interest.  Today  the  polit- 
ical destiny  of  Nicaragua  is  uncertain. 
The  Sandinista  movement  contains 
Marxist  elements  who  would  like  to  pat- 
tern Nicaragua  after  Cuba.  But  it  is  dan- 
gerously erroneous  to  believe  that  the 
Marxist  elements  within  the  Sandinistas 
control  the  country.  There  are  in  fact 
powerful  individuals  and  groups  within 
Nicaragua  committed  to  promoting  an 
open  pluralistic  political  system.  In  the 
five  person  ruling  junta,  two  are  moder- 
ate conservatives  and  one  is  a  social 
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democrat.  The  press,  the  business  com- 
munity, the  unions,  and  the  church  are 
all  working  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pluralistic  Nicaragua.  It  is  vital  that  the 
United  States  demonstrate  its  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  Nicaraguan  moderates 
in  their  struggle  to  shape  the  structure  of 
the  country's  political  system. 

As  a  result,  H.R.  6081  has  a  symboUc 
importance  that  far  outweighs  the  $75 
million  in  aid  at  stake.  As  the  New  York 
Times  recently  editorialized: 

U  Congress  shows  Itself  unwilling  to  sup- 
port the  struggle  for  Nicaraguan  democracy, 
how  can  It  expect  anyone  In  Nicaragua  to 
wage  the  same  flght?  Nicaraguan  democrats 
would  pay  with  their  heads. 

The  recent  actions  taken  by  the  new 
Nicaraguan  Oovernment  demonstrate 
that  the  moderates  within  the  Govern- 
ment wield  considerable  power.  It  is  In- 
structive to  compare  post- revolutionary 
Nicaragua  with  post-revolutionary  Cuba. 
In  Nicaragua,  unlike  in  Cuba,  the  new 
revolutionary  government  has  not  held 
show  trials,  it  has  not  allowed  the  exe- 
cution of  defeated  opponents,  it  has  not 
allowed  reprisals  against  S(Hnoza's  de- 
tested national  guard,  it  has  not  muzzled 
the  press,  it  has  not  taken  over  the  trade 
unions,  it  has  not  closed  down  the  pro- 
fessional associations,  it  has  not  har- 
assed the  Catholic  Church.  The  only 
land,  the  only  property  that  the  new 
Nicaraguan  Government  has  exprw>ri- 
ated  has  been  that  of  the  Somoza  family. 
And  the  new  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  scrupulously  refrained  from  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  its  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors. 

The  logic  of  assisting  Nicaraguan 
moderates  by  providing  economic  aid  has 
been  clearly  understood  by  America's 
allies.  West  Germany,  Venezuela,  Spain, 
The  Netherlands,  the  other  Central 
American  nations  have  together  contrib- 
uted almost  $200  million  in  aid.  Recently, 
the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  passed  a  unani- 
mous resolution  which  urged  the  member 
states  to  provide  all  possible  assistance 
to  bring  about  the  economic  and  social 
recovery  of  Nicaragua.  The  passage  of 
H.R.  6081  would  fulfiU  the  U.S.  pledge 
to  help  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  encouraging  Nicaragua's  tenta- 
tive moves  toward'  an  open  pluralistic 
political  system  than  by  extending 
American  financial  aid  to  that  war 
wrecked  nation.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  inhibiting  Cuban  and  hence  So- 
viet influence  than  by  passing  H.R.  6081. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  remarks,  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  . 

I  think  perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate 
moment  to  focus  on  the  larger  issue.  I 
know  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on  a 
specific  amendment  in  a  moment,  but  the 
larger  issue  really  is  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  preserve  a  stake  in  the  possibility 
for  a  future  for  Nicaragua  and  her  peo- 


ple which  is  going  to  be  more  optimistic 
than  perhaps  scMne  have  suggested. 

Let  me  quote,  if  I  might,  from  a  let- 
ter that  the  National  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
wrote  recently  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  .  I  know  the  chair- 
man has  already  alluded  to  this  letter, 
and  it  has  been  circulated  among  inter- 
ested Members.  Directly  addressing  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Howard  Vander  Clute  says  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  cannot  "run  the  film  backwards."  Per- 
haps there  was,  at  some  point,  an  alternative 
to  Somoza  rule,  other  than  the  Sandinistas, 
that  might  have  been  practical  earlier.  But 
If  there  was  a  lost  choice,  then  I  see  no  choice 
today. 

The  young  Junta  nxay  follow  the  Cuban 
model;  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  we 
must  offer  them  a  real  policy  choice. 

The  devastation  left  In  the  wake  of  the 
revolution  Is  sickening.  This  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  and,  as  a  Christian,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  to  urge  swift  and  compassionate 
American  assistance. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  $75  million 
aid  package  for  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Vander  Clute  is  from  my  district. 
I  have  known  him  for  a  nimiber  of  years. 
I  spoke  with  him  on  Saturday.  He  told 
me  that  he  wanted  to  let  this  House 
know  how  strongly  he  felt  about  this 
matter. 

He  also  told  me  that  he  had  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  successfully  negotiated 
the  release  of  two  naturalized  American 
citizens  who  had  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  negotiated  their  release  with  the 
current  Government. 

They  were  living  in  Nicaragua.  They 
were  originally  Nicaraguans  by  birth. 
They  have  now  been  released,  and  per- 
haps the  willingness  of  the  Government 
to  come  to  a  proper  fin^l  decision  on  the 
fate  of  those  Americans  is  indicative  at 
least  of  the  possibility  that  we  can  work, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
suggested,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  suggested,  with  this  Govern- 
ment. 

I  commend  both  gentlemen  for  their 
statements  and  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
the  assessment  and  recommendations  of 
the  VFW's  Commander  in  Chief,  Mr. 
Howard  E.  Vander  Clute. 
D  1510 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta)  .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Badhan)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York)  there  were — ayes  14,  noes  21. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  191,  noes  212, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows : 


IBoUNo.78| 

AYES— 191 

AbdncT 

OrsMley 

MotU 

Ambc^o 

Oriaham 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Anirews. 

Ouarinl 

Muiphy.  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

G\idger 

My«n.Iiid. 

Anthony 

Guyer 

Myers.  Pa. 

App.egate 

Hagedorn 

NlcboU 

Artdter 

Haa,  Tex. 

O'Brien 

Ashbmok 

Hammer- 

Oakar 

■cbmldt 

Panetta 

Bafalls 

Hansen 

Patd 

BaUey 

Harris 

Pickle 

BamActl 

Haraha 

Quayle 

Bauman 

Heckler 

Qulllea 

Benjamin 

m\\)M 

H^<l«htf»r 

Bennett 

Hinson 

Regula 

Bereuter 

HoUaad 

Rlmldo 

Betbune 

HoUenbeck 

Rltter 

B<4axid 

Holt 

Robinson 

Breauz 

Hopkins 

Rose 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Roetenkowski 

Broomfleld 

Huckaby 

Roth 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hutto 

Rudd 

Broyhlll 

Ichord 

Satterfleld 

Burgener 

Jeffords 

BuUer 

Jeffries 

Schulze 

Bynn 

Jenrette 

SebeUus 

Campbell 

Jones,  N.C. 

SensedbKenner 

Carney 

Kelly 

Shelby 

Garter 

Kemp 

Shumway 

Cba4>peU 

Kindness 

Shuster 

Cbtdvy 

Kramer 

Etailth.  Nebr. 

Clausen 

Lagomarsino 

Snyder 

Coleman 

Latta 

Solomon 

Oolllns.  Tex. 

Ijeatb,  Tex. 

Spenoe 

Conable 

Lee 

Stack 

Oonte 

Lent 

Staggers 

Corcoran 

Levltas 

Btangeland 

Cotter 

Lewis 

Stenholm 

Coughltn 

Livingston 

Stockman 

Courter 

lioefller 

Stratton 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lott 

Stump 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lujan 

Symms 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Luken 

Tatike 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Taylor 

Davis,  Mich. 

McClory 

Tbamaa 

de  la  Gerza 

McDade 

Traxler 

Derrick 

McDonald 

TrlMe 

Derwlnskl 

McEwen 

Wnlkn 

Dickinson 

McKay 

Wampler 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McKlnney 

White 

Eariy 

Madignn 

Whltehurst 

Bnery 

Marienee 

Wblttaker 

Brlenborn 

Marriott 

WUIiams,  Ohio 

Ertei 

Mathls 

WU8on.B<>b 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mattox 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Fllppo 

Mazzoll 

Winn 

Florlo 

Mica 

Wolff 

Porsythe 

Mlohel 

Wyatt 

Gaydos 

MUler.  Ohio 

Wydler 

Gllman 

Mlniah 

W^le 

Olnn 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Ooldwater 

Moakley 

Young.  Alaska 

Doodling 

Montgomery 

Young,  Fla. 

Oradlson 

Moorhead. 

ZeferettI 

Orairnn 

OaJif. 
NOES— 212 

Addabbo 

Burton,  Phillip  Fermto 

Akaka 

Oarr 

Plndley 

Alhnrrtn. 

Oav&naugh 

PUb 

Anderson, 

Chlaholm 

Fisher 

Oallf. 

Clay 

Flthlan 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Cllnger 

Foley 

Annunzlo 

OoeUto 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ashley 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Aspln 

Oomum 

Fountain 

Atkinson 

Danlelson 

Fowler 

AuColn 

Daschle 

R«nael 

Baldujs 

Deckard 

Puqua 

Bairnes 

Dellums 

Oarcla 

Beard.  R.I. 

VUdtM 

Oephardt 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Diggs 

Qlbbnns 

Bedell 

DingeU 

Olngrlch 

Bellenaon 

Dodd 

Qlickman 

BevUl 

Donnelly 

Gonzales 

Bingham 

Dougherty 

Gore 

Blanchard 

Downey 

Omy 

Bogga 

Drinan 

Oreen 

Boiling 

E?khBirtlt 

Hall,  Ohio 

Bonlor 

Edgar 

Hamilton 

Bonker 

Kdward«,Cam 

.  Hanoe 

Bouquard 

English 

Hanler 

Bo  wen 

ErdahJ 

Harkln 

Bra^emas 

Evans,  Del 

Hawkins 

Brodhead 

Evans,  Oa. 

Hefner 

Brooks 

Pary 

HeftM 

Buchanan 

Pasoell 

Hlghtower 

Burllaon 

Fazio 

Holt.zman 

Burton.  John 

Fenwlck 

Howard 
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Hubbard 

Uoortiead.FtL 

Shannon 

Hushes 

Murttm, 

Stwip 

Hyde 

Natcber 

Simon 

Iretand 

Neal 

Skeiton 

J«oob« 

Nedzl 

Slack 

Jenkins 

Nelson 

Shiith,  Iowa 

Johnson,  Calif.  Nolan 

Snowe 

Johnson,  Colo 

NowBk 

Solarz 

Jonmt,  Okla. 

OberstBT 

Spellman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Obey 

St  Oennain 

Kastenmeler 

Ottlnger 

Stajnton 

Kazen 

Poshayan 

Stark 

KUdee 

Pattern 

Steed 

Kogovsek 

Patterson 

Sbewart 

Kostmajer 

Pease 

Stokes 

lAFBlce 

Pepper 

Studds 

Leach,  Iowa 

Perkins 

Swift 

Leach,  La. 

Petti 

Synar 

Lederw 

Peyser 

Thompson 

Lehman 

Porter 

Udall 

Leland 

Preyor 

Ulljxuai 

Uoyd 

Price 

Vim  Deerlln 

Long,  La. 

Prltchard 

Vento 

Long.  Md. 

PuraoU 

Volkmer 

Lowry 

Raball 

Walgren 

Lundlne 

Reuse 

WaUlns 

McCormack 

Rhodes 

Waxman 

McHush 

Rlohmond 

Weaver 

Magulre 

Roberts 

Weiss 

Mai«ey 

Rodlno 

WhlUey 

MaikB 

Roe 

Whltten 

MarUn 

Rosenthal 

WUllams,  Mont 

Matsul 

Roybal 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Mavroules 

Royer 

Wlrth 

Mlkulakl 

Russo 

Wolpo 

MUIer,  CaUf . 

Sebo 

Wright 

Mlneta 

Scbeuer 

Yates 

Moffett 

Schroeder 

Young,  Mo. 

Mollohan 

Selberllng 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTINQ— 30 

Alexander 

Devloe 

MOOT« 

Anderson,  ni. 

Dixon 

Murphy,  ni. 

Blaggl 

Doman 

Hon  eel 

Boner 

Duncan.  Orag. 

Ratchford 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Rousselot 

Cleveland 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Runnels 

Coayers 

Proet 

Santlnl 

Crane,  Philip 

Oialmo 

Treen 

D"Amours 

McCloskey 

Vander  Ja«1: 

Davis,  8.C. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Vanlk 

I  Roll  No.  79 1 
AYES— 400 


D  1520 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for.  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for.  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  frwn  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  .  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RZCOROED    VOTE 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were— ayes  400.  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  30,  as 
follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Aibosta 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bad ham 

Bafalls 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Baiiman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bebhune 

Bevlll 

Bingham 

Blanchard 
Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broom  fleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Oarr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Donnelly 


Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Penwick 
Perraro 
Flndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Pllppo 
Plorlo 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Oarcla 
Qaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
QUckman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Orassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Haraha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
lohord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 


Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKtnney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathts 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pasbayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 


Quayle 

Shuster 

Van  Deerlln 

QuUlen 

Simon 

Vento 

Rahall 

Skeiton 

Volkmer 

RaUsback 

Slack 

Walgren 

Rangel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Walker 

Regula 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Reuss 

Snowe 

Watkins 

Rhodes 

Snyder 

Waxman 

Richmond 

Solarz 

Weaver 

Rlnaldo 

Solomon 

Weiss 

Ritter 

Spellman 

White 

Roberts 

Spence 

Whitehurst 

Robinson 

St  Germain 

WhlUey 

Rodlno 

Stack 

Whlttaker 

Roe 

Staggers 

Whltten 

Rose 

Stangeland 

Williams,  Mont 

Rosenthal 

Stanton 

Williams,  Ohio 

Rostenkowski 

Stark 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roth 

Steed 

Wilson,  c.  H 

Roybal 

Stenholm 

Wilson,  Tex 

Royer 

Stewart 

Winn 

Rudd 

Stockman 

Wlrth 

Runnels 

Stokes 

Wolff 

Russo 

Studds 

Wolpe 

Sabo 

Stump 

Wright 

Satterfield 

Swift 

Wyatt 

Sawyer 

Symms 

Wydler 

Scheuer 

Synar 

Wylle 

Schroeder 

Tauke 

Yates 

Schulze 

Taylor 

Yatron 

Sebellus 

Thomas 

Young,  Alaska 

Selberllng 

Thompson 

Young,  Fla. 

Sensenbrenner 

Traxler 

Young,  Mo. 

Shannon 

Trible 

Zablockl 

Sharp 

Udall 

Zeferetti 

Shumway 

Uliman 
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Devlne 

Moore 

Dixon 

Murphy,  m. 

Dornan 

Murtha 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Ratchford 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Rousselot 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Santlni 

Frost 

Shelby 

Glalmo 

Treen 

Long,  La. 

Vander  Jagt 

McCloskey 

Vanik 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 3 
McDonald  Murphy,  NY.      Stratton 

NOT  VOTING— 30 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Biaggl 
Boner 
Bonker 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Crane.  Philip 
D'Amours 
Davis,  S.C. 

D   1540 
So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFrEKED    BT    MR.    OILMAN 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oilman:  Page 
2,  line  19,  immediately  after  "(b)"  Insert 
"(1)";  and 

Immediately  after  line  24  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(b),  39  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
assistance  to  Guatemala,  26  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  El  Salvador,  21  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  Honduras,  and  14  per 
centum   shall   be   available   for   Nicaragua." 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  major 
argument  offered  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  is  an  appeal  to  aid  those 
sectors  of  the  Nicaraguan  society  who 
share  with  us  similar  beliefs  in  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  democracy,  and 
a  pluralistic  society.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Marxist  influence  of  the  current  govern- 
ment should  be  chaUenged  and  that  U.S. 
support  for  the  private  sector  will  pro- 
vide that  diversity  of  viewpoint.  The 
chances  of  success,  however,  given  the 
current  strength  of  the  Sandinistas,  Is 
rated  by  the  Department  of  State  as  "a 
long  shot  gamble"  at  best. 


My  concern  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's Central  American  policy  is  the  lack 
of  evenhandedness  in  its  approach. 
While  we  are  now  being  forced  to  place 
all  of  our  bets  on  the  few  remaining 
moderate  forces  left  in  Nicaragua  due  to 
the  Sandinista  victory,  we  do  not  face 
those  same  odds  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  Central  American  region. 

The  stability  of  the  northeast  tier  of 
Central  America  is  being  threatened.  El 
Salvador,  Ouatemala,  and  Honduras  all 
share  the  same  mixture  of  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  unrest  that  led  to 
Nicaragua's  violent  revolution,  yet  the 
majority  of  the  moderate  elements  with- 
in these  nations  remain  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  help  bring  about  peaceful 
solutions. 

It  Is  in  these  three  traditionally  friend- 
ly nations,  where  our  aslsstance  can  do 
the  most  to  help  foster  moderate  change. 
In  Nicaragua  where  the  revolution  has 
come  and  gone,  we  are  left  with  only  a 
hope  of  moderating  the  forces  of  the  ex- 
treme. 

Since  the  Sandinista  victory  last  July, 
the  United  States  had  demonstrated  its 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  friendship 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  In  the  past 
7  months,  we  have  provided  $71.8  million 
in  assistance  to  help  that  nation  recover 
from  the  destruction  of  war  and  build 
for  a  better  future.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1981  foreign 
aid  proposals  now  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional $50.4  million  in  assistance  includ- 
ing $5.5  million  in  military  aid.  If  we 
add  to  that  the  $75  milUon  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  the  administra- 
tion's package  for  the  new  Sandinista 
government  totals  some  $197.2  million, 
not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  funding  provided  through  the  Inter- 
national Pinflncial  Institutions. 

In  the  other  three  northern  tier  na- 
tions. El  Salvador,  Ouatemala,  and 
Honduras  they  too  are  suffering  from 
severe  economic  difficulties  that  provide 
the  breeding  grounds  for  revcriution.  Yet 
the  bulk  of  our  assistance  is  earmarked 
for  Nicaragua.  In  El  Salvador  the  com- 
parable fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year 
1981  aid  levels  total  $71.1  mUlion.  In 
Honduras  that  total  is  $84.4  million.  And 
the  total  for  Oua^mala  Is  only  $23.8 
million.  Combined,  the  aid  proposal  for 
all  three  of  these  long-standing  allies  is 
only  $184.3  million,  or  $12  miUlon  less 
than  the  total  for  Nicaragua  alone. 

While  the  legislation  now  before  us, 
H.R.  6081,  Is  entitled  the  "Special  Cen- 
tral American  Assistance  Act."  $75  mil- 
lion or  more  than  90  percent  of  the  funds 
In  this  bill  are  for  Nicaragua.  The  only 
other  nation  earmarked  for  funds  in  this 
legislation  is  Honduras,  which  is  to  re- 
ceive only  a  token  $5  million.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
that  would  redistribute  the  $80  million 
In  the  bill  more  equitably  among  four 
northern  tier  nations,  Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  recom- 
mended aid  proposal  for  Central  Amer- 
ica would  be  based  on  the  population 
totals  of  each  of  the  four  nations  in- 
volved. 


Guatemala,  with  39  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  region  (6.8  million) 
would  receive  $31.2  million.  El  Salvador, 
with  26  percent  of  the  population  (4.6 
million)  would  receive  $20.8  million. 
Honduras,  with  21  percent  (3.6  million) 
would  receive  $16.8  million  and  Nicara- 
gua, with  14  percent  (or  2.4  miUion  in 
population)  would  receive  $11.2  million. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  consider 
the  current  Imbalance  in  our  proposed 
Central  American  response  and  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  which  seeks  to  bal- 
ance our  aid  among  all  of  the  nations 
in  this  region  to  help  them  solve  their 
internal  problems  and  to  thwart  Cuba's 
Influence. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  wrong 
signal  will  be  sent  to  our  friends  through- 
out the  globe.  We  would  be  telling  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  aid  our  troubled  tradi- 
tional allies  until  after  their  greatest 
hour  of  need. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  concentrate  so 
much  effort  in  trying  to  close  the  bam 
door  in  Nicaragua  after  the  horse  is  gone, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  neglect  to 
adequately  respond  to  the  internal 
threats  to  its  neighbors  where  our 
chances  of  success  in  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  moderate  change  are  far  less  of 
a  gamble.  My  amendment  offers  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  correct  such  an 
imbalance  and  to  truly  provide  signifi- 
cant assistance  that  more  accurately  re- 
fiects  our  interests  and  goals  in  Central 
America  as  well  as  the  prospects  of 
achieving  them. 

D  1550 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  If  I  did  not  say  that  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman),  a  member  of 
the  committee,  would  propose  such  an 
amendment,  an  amendment  which  he 
claims  is  to  bring  balance  to  assistance 
to  be  provided  under  the  act. 

The  bill  before  us,  purely  and  simply, 
is  legislation  to  help  a  country  that  has 
been  devastated  by  a  civil  war  and  is  in 
need  of  our  assistance.  In  short  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  aid  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  the  private  sector  and  those 
in  that  country  who  are  striving  to  in- 
sure that  Nicaragua  will  have  a  free  and 
Independent  government.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Instead  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
proposes  that  we  split  the  funds  to  be 
authorized  for  Nicaragua  with  three 
other  countries  in  Central  America. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  figures  presented 
by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  yield  In  just  a 
moment,  but  first  I  want  to  give  my 
figures.  They  are  from  the  books  that  are 
available  to  us  and  the  statistics  that  are 
available  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  aid  to  Nicaragua  In 
flcsal  year  1979  was  $28  million.  For  1980, 
$90  million  is  proposed,  and  for  fiscal 
year  1981  $53.7  miUion  is  proposed.  Now, 


the  gentleman  has,  I  beUeve,  said  that 
the  United  States  provided  Nicaragua 
with  $72  milUon  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  fiscal  year  1980 
there  was  $24.5  million  for  initial  relief 
and  rehabilitation.  There  was  $33.2  mil- 
Uon for  reactivated  existing  loans  and 
grant  programs  withheld  from  the 
Somoza  government,  plus  $14.1  miUion 
for  reprograming  of  PubUc  Law  480.  for 
a  total  of  $71.8  milUon  in  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua since  the  Sandinista  victory  and 
under  executive  authority. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  Is  indeed  double  accounting,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  including  with 
the  assistance  actuaUy  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1979  some  $33  mUUon  that  was  al- 
ready in  the  pipeline,  only  $3  miUion  of 
which  has  been  expended  since  July  1979. 
He  is  including  that  over  and  above  the 
other  figure.  That  is  double  accounting, 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  far  as  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  the  biU  before  us  would  give  the 
wrong  signal  to  other  Central  American 
countries.  I  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  countries  of 
Central  America  have  provided  emer- 
gency assistance  to  Nicaragua  and  are 
obviously  in  support  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
Nicaragua,  and  I  refer  to  El  Salvador. 
Ouatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama.  They  also  have  provided  more 
than  $100  miUion  of  export  credits. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
at  its  17th  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  at  its  February  13, 
1980,  Permanent  CouncU  meeting,  agreed 
to  resolutions  urging  aU  members  of  the 
OAS  "to  provide  aU  possible  assistance  to 
bring  about  the  economic  and  social  re- 
covery of  Nicaragua." 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment that  this  biU  wiU  give  the  wrong 
signal  to  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries. The  wrong  message  would  be  given 
if  we  did  not  aid  Nicaragua.  That  would 
be  the  wrong  message. 

The  gentleman  also  stated  in  his  re- 
marks that  there  is  an  imbalcmce  because 
of  the  amount  that  is  provided  for  Nica- 
ragua, as  compared  with  what  we  are 
providing  for  the  other  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

ni600 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  that  in  the 
case  of  Honduras  we  are  only  providing 
$5  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisccuisin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zablocki 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  has 
evidently  forgotten  that  under  proposed 
reprograming  of  aid  fimds,  in  fiscal  year 
1980  El  Salvador  wlU  receive  $49.8  mU- 
lion in  assistcmce.  Honduras  $55  miUion, 
and  Ouatemala  $11.4  milUon. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
Nicaragua's  economy  was  heavily  dam- 
aged by  the  long  and  destructive  war. 
These  other  countries  In  Central  America 
which  I  have  enumerated,  were  not  se- 
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verely  damaged,  and  are  not  in  the  same 
economic  straits  as  Nicaragua.  There- 
fore, it  is  folly  to  divide  the  $75  million 
to  Central  America  countries  irrespective 
of  their  need  and  based  only  on  popula- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  suggests.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  population 
growth.  The  message  that  the  gentleman 
will  be  sending  to  these  countries  is  that 
if  they  grow  in  population  they  will  get 
more  money.  Is  that  the  message  the 
gentleman  wants  to  send  to  those  coun- 
tries in  Central  America?  I  am  sure  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  stated 
that  the  programs  that  we  have  here 
submitted  for  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
were  out  of  kilter  compared  to  what  their 
aid  was  before.  The  aid  and  assist- 
ance we  are  giving  in  reprograming  and 
in  this  emergency  legislation  reflects  the 
need  for  each  country,  not  on  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  which  is  based  on 
a  formula  that  certainly  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  be  soundly  and  roundly  de- 
feated because  it  is  not  wise  economi- 
cally. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment that  we  are  looking  at  now  demon- 
strates to  me  some  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid.  I  would  have  to  concede  that 
if  I  felt  responsible  and  obligated  to 
spend  $75  million.  I  would  be  inclined, 
possibly,  to  support  this  amendment. 
However,  I  would  like  to  question  the 
whole  concept  of  what  we  are  doing  to- 
day with  this  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  read  rather  recently  in  the  paper 
that  it  was  American  taxpayers'  money 
under  the  guise  of  foreign  aid  and  as- 
sistance that  helped  build  a  road  in 
Afghanistan  and  helped  to  build  the 
Russian  trucks  that  went  into  Aghan- 
istan,  in  the  recent  invasion.  Yet  now 
we  resort  to  talking  about  drafting  18- 
year-old  women  and  men  in  order  to 
compensate   for  those  kinds  of  errors. 

For  us  to  be  talking  today  about 
sending  $75  million  of  foreign  aid  down 
to  Nicaragua  does  not  make  a  lot  of 
sense  when  you  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  country.  Look  at  theTiuge 
deficit  that  we  have  rim  up,  look  at  the 
inflation  we  currently  have  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  serious  unemployment 
problems,  we  have  poverty  problems 
we  have  bankruptcies  in  large  com- 
panies such  as  Chrysler.  I  believe  there 
IS  economic  disaster  on  the  horizon  I 
believe  there  is  possible  runaway  infla- 
tion in  this  country,  in  the  new  future 
and  yet  we  stiU  come  here  and  talk 
about  throwing  away  $75  million.  We 
then  get  into  this  debate  about  who  we 
are  going  to  give  it  to.  Are  we  going  to 
give  It  to  the  good  guys  or  to  the  bad 
guys?  Are  we  going  to  give  it  to  the 
rtghtwingers  or  to  the  leftwingers? 
Which  dictator  deserves  this  money 

I  think  there  is  a  forgotten  cause 
around  here.  There  is  a  group  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  anybody  speaking  for 


them,     and     that     is     the     American 
taxpayers. 

For  us  to  stand  and  say  that  we  ought 
to  give  this  money  to  dictators  such  as 
Somoza,  "they  are  the  good  guys  and 
pro-Americans,"  or  we  should  have  given 
it  to  the  Sandinistas  because  they  rep- 
resent "democracy,"  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  lose  a  significant  part  of  the  argu- 
ment. Why  are  we  giving  it  to  either  one 
of  them?  Why  do  we  not  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  keep  their  money?  They  need 
it  desperately.  To  give  away  $75  million 
under  these  conditions,  is  outrageous.  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  it  should  even 
be  considered. 

Also,  when  we  do  send  this  money,  so 
often — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  just 
about  all  the  time — the  money  never 
achieves  what  is  intended.  If  it  is  sup- 
posed to  help  them  economically,  how 
come  we  never  see  the  economic 
achievements  in  the  countries  where  we 
pour  this  money?  And  also  it  does  not 
even  seem  to  buy  us  friendship.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  country  who  has  rallied  to 
us  or  any  countries  that  we  saved  by 
pouring  more  dollars  into  them.  It  seems 
like  it  is  the  American  way,  because  we 
do  not  know  of  anything  else  to  do  but  to 
throw  more  money  at  a  problem.  If 
we  have  any  problem,  we  just  throw 
money  at  it.  A  problem  exists  in  Nica- 
ragua, so  we  throw  more  money  that 
way.  This  never  presents  to  them  an 
alternative  system  that  may  be  based 
on  some  ideas  and  not  on  some  money. 
Instead  of  presenting  to  them  in  a  way 
which  they  could  make  a  choice  of  an 
economic  system,  we  send  them  money 
that  never  seems  to  help.  And  in  doing 
this  we  unfortunately  adopt  the  same 
principles  and  conditions  which  are  de- 
stroying so  many  other  nations,  that  is, 
the  socialist  interventionist  principles 
that  has  put  these  nations  in  need  in 
such  a  predicament  and  now  is  also  drag- 
ging us  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  maybe  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Government  would 
get  further  if  they  would  export  the 
virtues,  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
ideas  behind  capitalism,  rather  than  just 
throwing  money  at  a  problem? 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  think  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman makes  is  well  taken.  But  I  would 
not  advocate  the  people  in  our  State 
Department,  because  I  would  not  place  a 
lot  of  confidence  in  them,  promote  the 
idea  of  capitalism. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Maybe  some  of  them  do 
not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  PAUL.  But  I  do  think  that  the  only 
alternatives  are  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  ideas  of  capitalism  if  our  coun- 
try is  to  survive  or  if  these  other  nations 
are  to  survive.  For  us  to  accept  their 
principles  of  government  intervention 
and  deficit  financing  and  runaway  infla- 
tion in  order  to  save  their  country,  we 
will  neither  be  able  to  feed  them  or 
ourselves. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  might  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  a  very  thought- 
ful constituent  of  mine  suggested  to  me 
the  other  day  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  achieve  its  goals  much  better  if 
if  would  either  send  the  Amway  man  or 
bomb  the  countries  like  this  with  Sears 
Roebuck  catalogs  instead  of  what  they 
are  doing  with  all  of  the  foreign  aid 
programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Paul>  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Symms  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Paul  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  This  would  allow  for  the 
exportation  of  the  ideas  of  how  it  is  in 
this  country  that  we  have  been  able  to 
produce  these  consumer  goods  that 
people  have  as  a  fringe  benefit  of  a  free- 
market  economy,  whereas  in  the  foreign 
countries  it  seems  as  though,  histori- 
cally— this  has  been  going  on  for  some 
40  years — we  just  continue  to  pound  tax 
dollars  that  we  extract  from  hard- 
working Americans  and  flood  overseas 
markets  with  it,  but  yet  it  never  seems 
to  gain  anything.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right  about  the  fact  the  the  ideologi- 
cal question  is  often  overlooked. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  believe  if  we  do  not  look 
at  ideology,  we  cannot  help  ourselves, 
nor  can  we  help  them.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  how  to  persuade  them  to 
accept  correct  economic  principles.  The 
best  way  to  persuade,  of  course,  is  to  set 
an  example.  We  are  hardly  doing  that 
these  days  especially  with  legislation  of 
this  sort. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  also,  to  those 
who  still  remain  among  us  who  on  occa- 
sion, read  the  Constitution,  that  there  is 
part  of  the  Constitution  that  says  wa 
must  have  authority  to  do  such  things 
as  this  legislation  does  on  the  House 
floor.  I  beg  of  my  colleagues  to  please 
point  out  to  me  which  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  that  authorizes  us  the 
moral  right  to  extract  from  our  working 
people,  to  inflate  more  in  this  country, 
to  create  havoc  on  our  people,  in  order 
to  subsidize  other  nations,  whether  they 
are  right-wing  dictators  or  left-wing 
dictators.  I  find  no  place  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  gives  us  that  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Paul)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Symms  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Paul  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  think,  as  far  as  the 
virtues  of  this  goes,  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  primarily  just  on  the  bill.  As 
far  as  the  virtues  of  this  amendment  are 
concerned,  at  least  with  this  amendment 
the  pro-Communist  Sandinistas  would 
get  less  of  this  money,  so  I  assume  the 
gentleman  would  not  object  to  that  idea. 
Mr.  PAUL.  I  think  the  temptation  cer- 
tainly is  there,  and  yet  it  is  abhorrent  to 
me  to  think  that  I  should  even  have  the 
prerogative  of  extracting  from  the 
American  people  and  to  assume  the  au- 
thority to  say  that  I  know  what  is  best 
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as  to  where  their  tax  dollars  should  be 
spent  throughout  the  world  and  to  which 
government  I  should  support.  I  certain- 
ly have  a  personal  leaning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

a  1610 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  vehement 
style  in  which  our  chairman  attacked  the 
amendment.  It  is  slightly  out  of  charac- 
ter for  the  gentleman. 

I  must  say  that  I  flnd  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
most  logical. 

First  of  all.  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
figures  in  proportion  to  population,  Ein- 
stein could  not  have  done  a  better  job 
The  gentleman  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  accuracy  and  aptitude. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  is  this  bill  itself.  I 
direct  the  Members  to  the  title  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  is,  and  I  read  the  title: 

To  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  assistance  in  support  of 
peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of  devel- 
opment In  Central  America. 

It  does  not  say  just  in  Nicaragua.  It 
says  in  Central  America.  The  other  coun- 
tries that  the  gentlemtm  from  New  York 
would  have  to  share  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
and  Guatemala,  are  as  much  a  part  of 
Central  America  as  anyone  else. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  thrust  of  the  bill,  if  the  title  of 
the  bill  is  what  is  really  intended. 

I  had  facetiously  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill.  I  decided 
subsequently  not  to  offer  it.  but  it  would 
have  changed  the  title  to  read.  "The  bail- 
out of  the  Nicaraguan  Sandinista  junta 
biU." 

I  would  have  been  accused  of  playing 
games,  being  funny,  injecting  an  irrele- 
vant argument,  but  in  effect  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  principle  of  the  Oilman 
amendment,  we  are  admitting  that  in- 
stead of  a  bill  to  produce  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America,  we  are  sup- 
porting a  bill  just  for  the  Sandinista 
junta. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  always  disturbs  me  when  Members, 
in  their  zeal  to  promote  one  policy  or 
another  or  amendment  or  another  on 
the  floor,  read  things  out  of  context. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
does  not  want  to  leave  this  body  with  the 
impression  that  that  is  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  section  536  of  the  bill. 

ITie  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  only 
read  the  first  part  of  the  first  sentence. 
II  he  would  read  further,  it  would  say: 

The  recent  civil  strife  In  Nicaragua  has 
caused  great  human  suffering  and  disrup- 
tion to  the  economy  of  that  country  and 


that  substantial  external  assistance  to  Nic- 
aragua is  necessary  to  help  alleviate  that 
suffering  and  to  promote  economic  recovery 
within  a  peaceful  atid  democratic  process. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  was  reading  from 
the  title  of  the  bill,  which  is  about  all 
that  catches  some  Members'  eyes. 

Let  me  say  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  a  practical  amendment. 

I  gather  that  the  forces  of  political 
loyalty  and  political  skill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  solid  against  it,  but 
I  do  think  he  deserves  commendation  for 
offering  his  carefully  drawn  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  great 
statesman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  on  target. 
I  think  everything  he  has  said  is  correct. 
I  think  we  might  even  call  the  Oilman 
amendment  the  honesty  amendment. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  who  might 
have  some  degree  of  doubt  as  to  how 
much  we  should  send  to  Nicaragua,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  call  this  particular  pro- 
posal a  special  Central  America  Assist- 
ance Act,  at  least  it  should  be  that. 

In  response  to  what  our  friend  from 
Iowa  just  said,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  as 
recently  as  December  27.  sent  a  letter  to 
our  colleagues  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman),  in  which  he  specifically  out- 
lined money  going  into  Nicaragua:  $255.7 
million  from  third-country  grants  and 
from  assistance  from  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank.  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
United  Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees,  International  Monetary  Fund, 
of  which  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  I 
know,  can  rapidly  point  out  the  percent- 
age that  this  country  puts  into  those 
funds.  $314.8  million,  so  they  have  not 
exactly  been  destitute  of  money  coming 
into  Nicaragua,  much  of  which  comes  in- 
directly from  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
yielding.  I  thank  him  for  the  forthright 
statement  he  has  made.  I  hope  we  pass 
what  I  would  like  to  call  the  honesty 
amendment  by  our  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilbian). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski),  when  he 
corrects  his  remarks 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Derwinski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  in  reference  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin's  response  to 
the  amendment  offered,  the  so-called 
honesty  amendment — I  do  not  know 
where  the  honesty  is.  because  it  is  apples 
and   oranges — of   the   gentleman   from 


New  York,  where  he  says  I  vehemently 
opposed  the  amendment.  If  he  would 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "emphatically" 
opposed. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  accept  that 
correction. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Instead  of  saying  that 
I  was  out  of  character,  that  I  was  in 
character,  because  I  emphatically  oppose 
it  for  very  good  reasons. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York — and 
I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  agree  with  him — in  saying 
that  he  had.  like  Einstein,  figured  out 
the  mathematics  of  this  on  a  population 
basis. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  HJR.  6081,  contains  $75 
million  for  Nicaragua,  with  $70  million 
in  loans  and  $5  million  in  grants. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  not  refined  to  the  extent  as 
to  providing  what  portion  should  be 
loans  and  what  portion  can  be  grants. 

I  must  question  the  gentleman's  as- 
sessment of  the  wisdom,  not  only  the 
wisdom,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Two  observations: 
One,  my  use  of  Einstein  as  a  reference 
was  intended  as  an  ethnic  compliment. 
Second,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  quar- 
rel with  the  correction  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  suggested,  because 
he  has  at  his  right  hand  the  able  Dr. 
j£ick  Brady,  our  committee  staff  director, 
thus  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  al- 
ways has  an  advantage. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  having  so  often  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  and  ability  of  Dr. 
Brady,  I  wonder  why  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  does  not  sometimes  take  advan- 
tage of  his  suggestions? 

Mr.  DE:RWTNSKI.  I  would  hke  to,  and 
I  appreciate  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
correct  one  misimpression.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  did 
engage  in  some  uncharacteristic  hyper- 
bole when  he  talked  about  the  Oilman 
amendment.  I.  too.  was  surprised.  He  is 
the  kind  of  gentleman  who  likes  to  sit 
quietly  and  share  a  good  story,  draw  on 
his  pipe  and  perhaps  late  in  the  evening 
have  a  libation  to  relax  after  a  hard  day. 
This  will  be  one  of  those  days,  I  am  sure. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  vehemence  of 
the  attack  on  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  many  times  has  agreed  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin — perhaps 
no  more  after  this — but  many  times  in 
the  past  has  agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield,  yes.  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  might  apologize  if  I 
appeared  too  straightforward  in  my 
criticism,  because  I  expected  more  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  $75  million  is  quite  a 
bit,  is  that  not  enough? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No.  I  mean  more  as 
far  as  accuracy  in  the  amendment  he 
would  prepare. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  see. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Or  that  he  would  pro- 
pose. Therefore,  perhaps  my  impatience 
with  him  and  expecting  more  from  him 
has  caused  me  to  be  a  httle  overly  crit- 
ical. I  apologize  for  it,  but  after  the 
hours  and  after  a  httle  Ubation,  I  will 
mellow  again. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  correction  and  the  apology. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  really  necessary. 
There  are  some  Members  obviously  one 
expects  more  of  and  others  that  one  does 
not.  I  know  the  gentleman  never  casti- 
gated me  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
castigated  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  since  the  gentleman  does  not  per- 
haps expect  as  much. 

D  1620 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Of  course.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  never  had  the  need  to,  because  the 
gentleman  has  always  been  at  his  opti- 
mum. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Always  been  at  his 
optimum? 

WeU,  now,  I  will  now  attempt  to  reach 
the  optimum  of  the  gentleman,  if  I  may. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  there  was  no 
double  accounting  in  these  figures.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
is  quite  right  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  and 
if  we  approve  the  additional  request  now 
pending  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  will  have  given,  loaned,  or 
granted— since  we  know  the  terms  of  the 
loan  we  might  as  well  say  granted— al- 
most $200  mUlion  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

Now,  what  does  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  suggest?  Simply  that  there 
should  be  a  more  even  distribution  of 
the  $80  million  in  this  bill. 

Well,  let  me  let  you  in  on  a  little 
secret,  those  of  you  who  do  not  serve  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or  do  not 
pay  particularly  close  attention  to  what 
they  do.  The  Carter  administration  pol- 
icy plamly  described  is  to  overthrow  a 
nuniber  of  governments  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Now,  that  is  a  rather 
harsh  charge,  is  it  not?  But  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  that  the  poUcy  of  the  Carter 
administration  is  to  overthrow  a  number 
of  governments  in  Central  America.  They 
started  with  Nicaragua.  They  cut  olT  all 
U.S.  aid  to  Somoza  that  they  could 
iney  put  an  embargo  on  aU  weapons 

f^^^^^K^-   ™^y   P"*   ^   embargo   o^ 
oans.  They  used  their  influence  hi  the 
international  lending  institutions  to  top- 
ple Somoza,  and  they  toppled  him 

Now  what  they  have  got  is  the  Com- 
munist government  that  we  are  deahng 
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st^T^Ti  ^•'H^^  Assistant  Secretary  of 
f^H^*?"^^"^"'  ^^^^  Ja^t  fall  in  Caracas 
and  the   gentleman  from   Illinois    (Mr 

Sf-'T^f '\.?'^  ^^"^-  ^  remarks  be- 
fore that  gathering  in  Caracas,  BushneU 
came  out  and  told  the  other  delegates  to 

\^nf°^^'TS  *^**  ^*  ^"^'l  be  the  pol- 
«L°^**'^  ^^'^^  administration  to  see 
several  governments  toppled  m  Central 


America,  some  of  which  he  characterized 
as  already  too  far  gone  to  save. 

I  quote  from  a  January  27,  1980,  dis- 
patch from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  Wil- 
liam Bowdler,  in  Managua,  who  was  com- 
menting on  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment there; 

Ambassador  Bowdler,  who  actively  par- 
ticipated In  finding  a  solution  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  political  crisis  solved  six  months  ago 
with  the  Installation  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Gov- 
ernment, also  said  In  Managua  that  he  hopes 
there  will  be  a  similar  solution  for  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Poor  little  El  Salvador,  right  here  on 
the  map.  That  is  the  next  one  on  the 
Carter  hst  to  go. 

Yesterday  the  Ambassador  designate  to 
El  Salvador,  Mr.  White,  who  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  other  body,  said  flatly: 

We  are  going  to  cut  their  aid  off.  We  dont 
like  the  direction  they  are  going  and  we  are 
going  to  cut  them  off. 

Slated  after  that  are  Honduras  and 
Guatemala.  You  see,  we  in  the  United 
States  who  are  not  supposed  to  impose 
free  elections  on  Nicaragua,  our  own 
Government,  the  Carter  administration, 
is  systematically  trying  to  topple  one  gov- 
ernment after  another  in  hopes  that  they 
will  be  replaced  by  more  democratic, 
more  hberal  and  more  free  governments. 
Some  would  give  them  credit  for  their 
motivations.  Unfortunately,  in  the  first 
case  of  Nicaragua,  the  country  has  al- 
ready fallen  to  the  Communists.  In 
other  cases  simUar  events  may  occur.  So 
when  the  gentleman  from  New  York  sug- 
gests that  we  spread  this  aid  around  to 
other  governments  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ican area,  the  gentleman  is  saying,  "Let's 
go  through  constitutionally  established 
means  if  you're  going  to  change  these 
governments  and  let's  send  an  even- 
handed  signal."  If  we  are  going  to  give 
aid  to  what  we  believe  is  a  Communist 
dominated  government  in  one  country, 
let  us  give  aid  to  the  other  countries  who 
yet  remain  free. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
his  statement.  I  think  that  there  has 
been  action,  whether  it  was  deliberate, 
thought  out  or  not,  and  I  think  there  are 
those  who  did  think  it  out;  we  have  taken 
action  m  this  administration,  in  this 
Government,  that  has  destabilized  cer- 
tain governments.  Now,  you  can  argue 
whether  that  is  a  good  idea  or  not,  but  I 
thhik  that  no  one  can  argue  with  the  idea 
that  if  you  are  going  to  destabilize  a 
government,  if  you  are  going  to  help  in 
ousting  a  government,  you  ought  to  have 
a  better  substitute  than  the  one  that  was 
already  there. 

I  have  certainly  seen  nothing  that  in- 
dicates that  m  Nicaragua  that  is  the 
case. 

You  know,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras  have  been  long-time  allies 
of  the  United  States.  Recently,  just  by 
way  of  one  example,  they  demonstrated 
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that  friendship  by  supporting  the  United 
States  position  at  the  United  NaUons 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Unlike  the  other  countries 
of  Central  America,  Nicaragua  did  not 
support  the  United  States  position  at  the 
United  Nations  regarding  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Washington  Star  on  February  18 
reported  that  U.S.  specialists  on  Latin 
America  have  credited  Cuba  with  play- 
ing a  key  organizing  role  in  the  Sandi- 
nista  victories  in  Nicaragua  last  July 
and  now  are  in  moves  toward  consoli- 
dating Communist  power  there. 

In  fact,  one  U.S.  specialist  stated  that 
the  infrastructure  for  a  complete  Com- 
munist takeover  is  now  being  put  into 
place  in  Nicaragua. 

If  H.R.  6081  is  adopted  without  the 
Oilman  amendment,  the  wrong  signal 
will  be  sent  to  our  friends  and  to  our 
enemies  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  all  heard  already  what  assist- 
ance we  have  provided  to  Nicaragua  as 
of  this  date,  some  $70  million  up  to  this 
point,  plus  large  amounts  indirectly 
through  international  organizations.  If 
we  do  not  change  this  bill,  as  proposed 
by  the  Oilman  amendment,  the  message 
is  gomg  to  be  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  wilhng  to  assist  Marxist  revolu- 
tionaries who  come  to  power  by  the  use 
of  the  gim,  but  we  are  not  willing  to 
assist  countries  at  least  to  the  same  de- 
gree who  are  pro-United  States  and  who 
are  fighting  for  their  very  survival. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  re- 
marks. I  thuik  they  put  the  Gihnan 
amendment  in  a  great  deal  of  perspec- 
tive for  us. 

I.  too,  found  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  very  enlighten- 
ing, as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion's position  toward  aiding  the  over- 
throw of  governments  that  are  now  in 
power.  It  seems  rather  ironic  to  me  that 
the  same  administration  is  wiUing  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  they  are  willing 
to  test  the  Russians  in  Iran,  12,000  miles 
from  home,  if  they  should  happen  to 
cross  the  border  from  Afghanistan  into 
Iran ;  yet  are  unwilling  to  stand  up  and 
resist  the  same  Marxist  expansionism  in 
Latin  America,  closer  to  home.  It  does 
not  make  too  much  sense. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  share  the  gentleman's  bewilderment  at 
the  administration's  policy  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  debate.  I  am  not  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  as  several  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  are  also  not  on  the 
committee:  but  what  I  find  very  difQcult 
to  comprehend  is  hearing  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  set  forth  this  administration's 
policy.  They  have  stated  very  clearly  that 
this  is  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
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which  is  to  overthrow  these  governments, 
to  interfere  in  such  a  way  that  we  are 
basically  as  a  governmental  plan  help- 
fully setting  up  Communist  governments. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
administration  to  meddle  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  and  overthrow  existing  gov- 
ernments and  create  Communist  govern- 
ments. I  think  at  least  it  ought  to  be  said 
for  the  record  that  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  not  speaking 
for  the  administration  and  are  speaking 
in  their  opinion  of  what  may  be  happen- 
ing. That  opinion,  I  think,  is  subject  to 
some  very  sharp  differences. 

If  nothing  more,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  point  should  be  established  Uiat  the 
opinions  that  have  been  offered  on  the 
other  side  at  the  best  are  opinions  that 
would  have  some  very  strong  questions 
raised  on  them. 

I  think  we  simply  should  move  ahead 
and  let  each  side  present  their  point  of 
view;  but,  please,  do  not  speak  for  the 
administration  and  do  not  infer  that  the 
American  Government  is  involved  in  es- 
tablishing Communist  regimes  in  other 
countries. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oil- 
man) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  138,  noes  258, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  35,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  80] 
AYES — 138 


NOES— 268 


Abdnor 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
BadbBjn 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bethune 
Bouquard 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Clausen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Crane.  Daniel 
Daniel.  R.  w. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis,  Mich. 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Erlenborn 
Bvans,  Del. 
Flndley 
Porsythe 
Oaydos 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Goldwater 
Ooodllng 
Qradlson 
Qramm 


Grassley 
Crlshani 
Guyer 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
HUUs 
Hlnson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Huckaby 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffries    , 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Lewis 
I,lvingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lun^ren 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Quayle 

Quillen 

Be^ula 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Sbumway 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Walker 

Wainpler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Zeferettl 


Addabbo 

Puqua 

Nowak 

Akaka 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Albosta 

Gephardt 

Oberstar 

Alexander 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Ambro 

Ginn 

Ottinger 

Anderson, 

GUckman 

PanetU 

Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Pashayan 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gore 

Patten 

Annunzio 

Gray 

Patterson 

Anthony 

Green 

Pease 

Ashley 

Guarlnl 

Pepper 

Aspin 

Gudger 

Perkins 

AuCoin 

Hall,  Tex. 

Petri 

BaUey 

Hamilton 

Peyser 

Baldus 

Hance 

Pickle 

Barnes 

Hanley 

Porter 

Bedell 

Harkln 

Preyer 

Beilenson 

Harris 

Price 

Benjamin 

Hefner 

Prltchard 

Bennett 

Heftel 

Pursell 

Bereuter 

Hightower 

Rahall 

Bevill 

Holland 

Rallsback 

Bingham 

Hollenbeck 

Rangel 

Blanchard 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

Boland 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Boiling 

Howard 

Richmond 

Bonier 

Hubbard 

Rlnaldo 

Bonker 

Hughes 

Rltter 

Bowen 

Hutto 

Roberts 

Brademas 

Hyde 

Rodlno 

Breaux 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Brinkley 

Jeffords 

Rose 

Brodhead 

Jenkins 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Jenrette 

Rostenkowskl 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roybal 

Burlison 

Jones,  N.C. 

Royer 

Burton,  John 

Jones.  Okla. 

Russo 

Burton,  Phillip  Jones.  Tenn. 

Sabo 

Oarr 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Cavanaugh 

Kazen 

Schroeder 

Chappell 

Klldee 

Selberling 

Cheney 

Kogovsek 

Shannon 

Clay 

Kostmayer 

Sharp 

dinger 

LaPalce 

Simon 

Coelho 

Latta 

SkieltoD 

Collins,  m. 

Leach,  Iowa 

Slack 

Conte 

Leach,  La. 

Stalth,  Iowa 

Corman 

Lederer 

Solarz 

Cotter 

Lehman 

Spellman 

Courier 

Leland 

St  Germain 

Danielson 

Levltas 

Stack 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Stanton 

Deckard 

Long.  La. 

Stark 

Dellums 

Long,  Md. 

Steed 

Derrick 

Lowry 

Stenholm 

Dicks 

Luken 

Stewart 

Dlggs 

Limdine 

Stokes 

Dingell 

McCormack 

Studds 

Dodd 

McDade 

Swift 

Donnelly 

McHugh 

Synar 

Dougherty 

McKay 

Thompson 

Downey 

McKlnney 

Traxler 

Drlnan 

Maguire 

Udall 

Eckhardt 

Markey 

Ullman 

Edgar 

Marriott 

Van  Deerlln 

Edwards,  Oalll 

.  Matsui 

Vento 

Emery 

Mattox 

Volkmer 

English 

Mavroules 

Walgren 

Erdahl 

Mn77.oll 

Watkins 

Ertel 

Mica 

Waxman 

Evans,  Ga. 

Mlkulskl 

Weaver 

Evans,  Ind. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Welas 

Pary 

Mineta 

Whitley 

Fascell 

Mlnlsh 

WUliams,  Mont 

Fazio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Penwick 

Moakley 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Perraro 

Moffett 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Pish 

Mollohan 

Wirth 

Fisher 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Wolff 

Pithlan 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Wolpe 

Plippo 

Murtha 

Wright 

Florio 

Myers,  Pa. 

Yates 

Foley 

NEtcher 

Yatron 

Pord.  Mich. 

Neal 

Young.  Mo. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Zablocki 

Fountain 

Nelson 

Fowler 

Nolan 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Daniel,  Dan 

Paul 

NOT  VOTING— 35 


Anderson,  III. 

Barnard 

Beard,  R.I. 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boner 

Brown,  Oalif. 

Chisholm 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 


Daschle 
Davis,  S.C. 
Devlne 
Dixon 
Dornan 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Giaimo 
Hagedorn 


Hall.  Ohio 

Hawkins 

McCloskey 

Moore 

Murphy,  m. 

Ratchford 

Rousselot 

Santint 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 


D   1640 

Mr.  HATJi  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERD>    BT    MR.    DCBWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  derk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DBtwnrsKi: 
Page  4.  line  18.  Immediately  after  "(1)"  In- 
sert (1);  and  Immediately  after  line  24 
Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Of  the  local  currency  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  used  for 
assistance  to  the  private  sector.  10  per  cen- 
tum of  such  sums  shall  be  used  to  «MUt 
the  establishment  of  such  private  Institu- 
tions as  credit  unions,  cooperatives,  and 
other  lending  facilities  to  help  keep  the 
private  sector  financially  independent.  The 
remaining  90  per  centum  of  such  amounts 
of  local  currency  shall  be  made  avaUable 
for  loans  through  such  private  Institutions 
so  established,  through  other  such  private 
institutions  which  remain  Independent  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government,  or  through 
available  facilities  of  United  States  finan- 
cial institutions:  Provided  that  such  local 
currency  loan  programs  shall  be  monitored 
and  audited  by  such  agency  or  official  of 
the  United  States  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate,  and  the  President  shall  submit 
quarterly  reports  on  such  loan  programs  to 
the  Congress." 

D  1650 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
both  the  administration  and  the  ofiBcials 
of  the  Sandinista  National  Directorate 
who  met  with  many  of  us  on  December 
6,  1979,  have  stressed  the  importance 
of  rebuilding  and  invigorating  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  Nicaragua.  They  have 
pointed  to  that  goal  as  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  $70  million  balance  of  pay- 
ments loan  program  component  of  the 
proposed  aid  package  to  Nicaragua. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
60  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  loan 
and  about  64  percent  of  the  local  cur- 
rency fimd  are  for  private  sector  use. 
The  spokesman  for  the  delegation  of 
the  Sandinista  regime  who  met  with  us, 
Cmdr.  Jaime  Wheelock,  increased  the 
percentage  which  he  said  would  go  to  the 
private  sector  to  80  percent. 

The  purpose  of  this  smaendment  is  to 
help  realize  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
bill — to  strengthen  the  private  sector  in 
Nicaragua.  It  would  assist  in  establish- 
ing private  institutions,  such  as  credit 
unions  and  cooperatives,  to  maintain 
the  financial  independence  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  would  mitigate  against 
the  political  misuse  of  U.S.  aid  and 
money  in  Nicaragua.  Without  special 
care  a  political  motivative  central  agen- 
cy could  easily  reward  its  friends  and 
punish  its  enemies.  If  our  goal  is  to  cul- 
tivate pluralism  and  private  initiatives, 
this  provision  would  contribute  to  that 
end. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide 
for  Presidential  review  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  local  currency  generated  by 
the  U.S.  loan  to  assure  that  It  is  made 
available  to  the  entitles  we  want  to  help. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinRuished  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  in  the  same 
conversation    that    I    mentioned    some 
minutes  ago  with  Mr.  Cruz,  the  head  of 
the  Central  Bank  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  will  be  the  administrating  agency  for 
this    money    unless     the    gentleman's 
amendment  is  passed,  he  indicated  that 
he  personally  did  not  object  to  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  that  would  make  sure 
the  60  percent  that  has  been  said  to  be 
for  the  private  sector  will  go  to  that  pri- 
vate sector.  The  difficulty  that  we  have 
in  Nicaragua  is  that  the  government  has 
in  fact  nationalized  the  private  banks 
They  did  so,  he  told  me,  for  administra- 
tive reasons.  This  amendment  would  en- 
courage the  private  sector  that  we  say 
we  are  trying  to  help,  the  so-called  back- 
bone of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
Nicaragua  as  opposed  to  those  who  might 
for  a  totalitarian   government  and 
would  distribute  the  aid   toward   that 
end. 

,«i!^"  *^^*l^an.  I  can  say  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
mere  is  a  mechanism  to  guarantee  what 
the  Carter  administration  says  they  want 
to  guarantee  and  that  is  that  the  money 

Senl'li?*^  '''^^^*^  ^^"'^  to  build  up 
the  private  economy  and  individual  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers 

r  ^vP^^^^^^  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
fhTmerff.'^r°"^  comment.  Aside  from 
thP  El  °^  "y ^^endment.  I  hope  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  noticVthe 
profound  manner  in  which  the  gentle- 

Sy'S'Jes''^^^^"'^  ^'^-^-^   '-^^ 

geSSe^^,^-  ^^-  ^*'™--  -^"  the 

«e^an^?oS.r  '  '''''  '^  '^^  -"" 
Mr.  HARKIN.  I  dislike  opposing  the 
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uZ^^^u^'^^^'^^-  '^h«  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Harkin  anrt 
trn'^J^eS"  «'"'">' »™"«"an  oon- 
thM'"in'if'"J'    ™'  Kntleman  asked 

[S^Lo-„-re"»£".aS4.rS 

iJf"  Itself  throughout  Latin  AmerioT  t 
l^SaS^:^^"^  ^""-  they^  W  U 

we*'are"uSai^%^^^'™^"-   «^"ce 

needs  'ini?.eiSeSta'nceT'^  '^^* 
the  naturp  nf  tL  "'^^  because  of 

ther?  can  ?L^  m^'"  ^^^^  took  place 


cooperatives  and  lending  facilities  to  get 
the  other  90  percent  of  the  money 
through  there?  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
take  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
envision  that  the  other  90  percent  would 
be  channeled  through  U.S.  financial  in- 
stitutions which  could  be  contracted  for 
immediately  by  the  AID  agency,  if  they 
do  not  happen  to  have  the  Technical 
expertise. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  However,  the  amend- 
ment says  that  the  other  90  percent  shall 
be  made  available  for  loans  through 
such  private  institutions  so  established. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  saying  it  may  take 
a  long  time  to  set  up  those  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions, which  may  defeat  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  AID. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Actually  aU  you 
need  technically  is  to  charter  one  entity. 
The  cooperative  farm  movement  does 
exist.  In  a  general  way  they  did 
handle  many  of  their  crops  through  a 
cooperative  movement  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman,  expert  as  he  is  in  the  Iowa 
farm  sector,  knows  how  practical  and 
expedient  farm  cooperatives  can  be. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  know 
that  the  cooperative  movement  in  Nica- 
ragua was  never  allowed  to  get  on  its 
feet.  Only  now  is  it  beginning  to  be 
formed  down  there  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  supportive  of 
that  movement  down  there  but  it  is  in 
embryonic  stages  and  in  no  way  could 
they  handle  this, kind  of  money  to  dis- 
perse amongst  the  members.  It  would  just 
take  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Given  the  need  and 
given  the  desire  evidently  of  the  govern- 
ment to  absorb  these  funds  it  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  will  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try  to  be  as 
moderate  and  as  calm  as  possible  in  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI)  . 

The  gentleman  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  are  very  distinguish- 
ed members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  must  nevertheless  register  my 
surprise  that  such  an  amendment  would 
be  offered,  since  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois does  know  that  a  major  purpose 
and  objective  of  the  $75  million  in  this 
legislation  is  to  stimulate  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  of  Nicaragua  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  private  financial  insti- 
tutions just  do  not  exist  which  could 
manage  the  credit  to  be  channeled  to  the 
thousands  of  small  and  medium  enter- 
prises and  farms.  Creation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  take  years,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  pointed  out,  and  the  as- 
sistance is  needed  immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  currently  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
credit  union  confederation  and  to  the 
private    cooperative    federation.    How- 


ever, these  institutions  have  limited  ab- 
sorptive capacity  and  have  never  before 
been  used  to  conduct  the  entire  aid  oro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  local  currency  pro- 
grams as  envisioned  in  this  bill  will  be 
governed  by  detailed  sub-agreements 
which  will  assure  monitoring  and  audit 
rights  to  the  United  States,  which  will  be 
a  signatory  to  the  agreement. 
^  1700 
Now,  if  we  would  go  the  route  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  lUinois,  we  would 
lose  that  audit  possibility  and  the  audit 
responsibility.  I  want  to  point  out  fur- 
ther that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
also  requires  that  the  President  shall 
submit  quarterly  reports  on  such  loan 
programs  to  the  Congress.  H.R.  6081  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fully  well 
knows,  already  requires  a  semiannual 
report  to  the  President,  so  much  of  the 
amendment  is  already  in  the  legislation 
and  some  of  the  innovative  suggestions 
are  unworkable. 

I  must  repeat  that  there  are  no  pri- 
vate financial  Institutions  in  Nicaragua 
which  can  handle  an  aid  program,  so  the 
amendment  essentially  would  prohibit 
aid.  Now,  I  must  respectfully  say  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  thus  far  opposed  this 
legislation,  if  they  are  opposed  to  it,  vote 
against  it;  do  not  do  it  by  crippling 
amendments,  indirectly  killing  the  intent 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  certainly  not  intended  as  a  crippling 
amendment.  It  is  intended  to  stimulate 
the  rebirth  of  private  institutions,  and 
a  more  noble  goal  I  could  not  envision. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  the  gentleman 
sees  it  in  a  different  light,  obviously.  But 
I  must  note  that  the  gentleman  in  his 
past  service  in  the  Congress  has  sought 
very  intensively  to  insure  that  we  have 
proper  oversight  and  that  we  have  audit- 
ing of  our  programs  by  AID  in  all  of  the 
recipient  countries.  Auditing  would  be 
more  difficult  if  the  aid  is  dispersed  to 
many  private  concerns  than  through  a 
government  agency  which  we  can  hold 
responsible.  When  we  deal  with  a  single 
agency  we  can  hold  them  more  effectively 
also  to  repayments,  which  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  be  interested  in,  and 
better  insure  that  loans  would  be  halted 
in  the  case  of  noncompliance. 

I  submit  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  make  this  very  difficult. 
How  can  we  carry  out  a  multipurpose 
aid  program  through  credit  unions  that 
do  not  at  the  present  time  exist?  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  for  the 
fine  explanation  of  why  this  is  not 
a  feasible  amendment.  For  those  who 
are  concerned  that  the  Central  Bank 
or  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  will 
not    be    fair    with    the    dispensing   of 
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the  loans  and  the  administration  of 
such,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out,  and 
I  think  the  chairman  will  agree  with  me, 
the  head  of  the  Central  Bank,  Arturo 
Cruz,  who  has  been  characterized  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  about  an  hour 
ago  as  a  moderate  in  the  government, 
who  has  wide  financial  knowledge  and 
who  has  worked  for  an  international  fi- 
nancial lending  institution  before  com- 
ing to  Nicaragua,  and  is  working  in  the 
Central  Bank,  we  can  be  assured,  I  think, 
of  his  administrative  skill  and  fairness  in 
dispensing  the  money. 

Second,  I  think  the  chairman  would 
agree  that  the  concern  of  the  private 
sector,  which  is  I  think  Nicaragua's  most 
prestigious  financial  element,  has  the  full 
faith  behind  the  government's  economic 
plan  and  will  work  in  concessions  and 
loans,  will  work  for  the  betterment  of 
the  market  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this 
amendment  is  really  perhaps  the  most 
important  amendment  that  we  will  con- 
sider this  afternoon  or  during  the  course 
of  the  discussion  of  this  legislation.  Both 
the  administration  and  the  officials  of 
the  Sandinista  National  Directorate  that 
we  met  with  here  in  Washington  and  also 
in  Nicaragua  have  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  rebuilding  and  invigorating  the 
private  sector  in  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  that 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

They  have  pointed  to  that  goal,  as  I 
say,  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  $70  bil- 
lion balance  of  payment  loan  program 
component  of  the  proposed  aid  package 
to  Nicaragua. 

The  administration  has  Indicated,  and 
the  legislation  before  us  requires  that 
60  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  go 
for  private  sector  use.  The  spokesman  for 
the  delegation  of  the  Sandinista's  regime 
who  met  with  us,  Comdr.  Jamie  Wheel- 
ock,  told  us  that  in  fact  he  was  going  to 
provide  80  percent  to  the  private  sector. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Derwinski).  is  to  help 
realize  the  stated  purpose  of  the  bill,  to 
strengthen  the  private  sector  of  Nica- 
ragua. It  would  assist  in  establishing  pri- 
vate institutions  such  as  credit  unions 
and  cooperatives.  By  the  way,  there  are 
farm  cooperatives  in  Nicaragua,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  makes 
a  big  point  out  of  how  it  is  working  with 
these  farm  cooperatives:  that  is,  to 
maintain  the  financial  independence  of 
the  private  sector.  It  would  mitigate 
against — perhaps  not  prevent,  but  miti- 
gate—against the  political  misuse  of 
U.S.  aid  and  money  in  that  country. 
Without  special  care  a  politically  moti- 
vated central  agency  such  as  the  Central 
Bank  could  easily  reward  its  friends  and 
punish  its  enemies.  If  our  goal  is  to  culti- 
vate pluralism  and  private  initiative,  this 
provision  would  contribute  to  that  end. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide  for 
Presidential  review  of  the  distribution  of 
local  currency  generated  by  the  United 
States  loan  to  assure  that  It  is  made 
available  to  the  entities  we  want  to  help. 


I  would  just  add  that  I  should  think 
no  one  would  doubt  that  whoever  is  in 
charge  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Nicaragua, 
Mr.  Arturo  Cruz  or  anyone  else,  no  one 
should  doubt  that  he  is  going  to  do  ex- 
actly what  he  is  told  to  do  by  the  National 
Directorate  of  the  Sandinistas,  so  I 
think  this  is  a  very  essential  amendment 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  clarification  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
a  few  questions.  According  to  the  report 
on  page  5.  it  says  that  $30  million  in 
credit  will  be  given  to  small-  and  me- 
dum-sized  business  and  to  farmers  prin- 
cipally for  working  capital.  Now,  what 
are  the  mechanics?  Does  this  money  go 
in  the  form  of  a  grant  or  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  there  is  $5  million  that  is  grant 
and  $70  million  that  is  loans.  A  portion 
of  that  will  be  for  the  purposes  that  the 
gentleman  has  referre(l  to  in  our  report 
on  page  5.  for  medium-sized  businesses 
and  farms.  There  will  be  some  for  edu- 
cational purposes  as  well. 

The  $30  million  that  is  referred  to  on 
page  5  would  be  in  loans  to  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses  and  farms.  The 
implementation  would  be  made  through 
the  Central  Bank  of  Nicaragua.  "Hie 
United  States  AID  mission,  however, 
would  have  to  oversee  and  sign  off  on 
every  loan,  and  we  would  also  have  an 
audit  of  the  loans  made. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  it  be  a  loan 
from  the  United  States  to  that  bank? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  wiU  be  a  loan  to  the 
Bank  of  Nicaragua,  to  be  loaned  out  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Embassy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  increase 
rate  will  there  be? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  will  be  a  conces- 
sional loan,  with  an  interest  rate  of  2-3 
percent.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  there 
would  be  up  to  40  years'  repayment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  not  object- 
ing to  that,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
something  a  little  later.  Will  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Fund  then  pay  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  money 
that  is  collected  from  the  loan,  and  if 
so,  at  what  rate  of  interest? 

D  1710 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  WeU,  Mr.  Chairman, 
any  interest  earned  will  go  back  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  exact  amount 
that  is  earned,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  point  out  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  some 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget  are  insisting 
that  in  the  case  of  small  business  loans 
in  this  country  for  people  who  are  in 
the  same  kind  of  situation,  needing  some 
working  capital,  they  insist  the  Small 
Business     Administration     loan     fund 


should  pay  to  our  Treasury  not  just  the 
amount  they  receive  in  interest  on  the 
loan  but  10 '^  percent  per  year  from  then 
on  and,  in  addition  to  that,  pay  interest 
on  the  interest  that  is  aw>ropriated  an- 
nually with  which  to  pay  the  "interest" 
on  the  money  previously  ap»propriated. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  here  is  that 
some  people  have  kind  of  a  double  stand- 
ard. If  it  is  to  be  made  to  people  in  this 
country  for  the  same  purpose  as  money 
in  this  bill,  then  OMB  and  some  Budget 
Committee  members  want  to  sock  the 
SBA  loan  fund  permanently  with  all 
kinds  of  excess  interest  charges;  yet  they 
support  this  different  approach  for  these 
loans  to  businesses  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  you  handle  it 
in  this  bill  makes  more  sense  to  me,  but 
it  is  a  double  standard. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Of  course,  the  situ- 
ation is,  as  far  as  the  loan  to  Nicaragua 
is  concerned,  that  the  loan  is  needed  to 
correct  a  bad  economic  situation.  Let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  he 
would  attempt  to  correct  the  OMB  posi- 
tion. I  will  join  him  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  that  the  gentleman  has  already 
voted  for  the  way  we  feel  on  this.  We 
have  some  trouble  with  the  bill  that  is 
now  in  conference  because  OMB  and 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  are  oppos- 
ing handUng  loans  for  U.S.  businesses 
in  trouble  the  same  way  this  bill  does 
for  foreigners.  But  I  want  to  point  this 
out,  that  we  have  a  double  standard 
here  between  the  OMB  supporting  this 
bill  and  some  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Buclget  of  the  House  and  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Senate  sup- 
porting a  different  standard. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)  and  others  know  so  much 
about  the  manner  in  which  these  loans 
will  be  administered  once  they  get  to 
Nicaragua,  because  when  I  was  there  2 
weeks  ago,  it  was  still  under  negotiation 
as  to  how  they  would  be  distributed.  I 
talked  with  the  U.S.  Embassy  aid  offi- 
cials and  was  told  there  are  some  dis- 
putes in  the  Sandinista  government  as 
to  whether  this  money  would  go  to 
medium-sized  businesses,  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  small  farms  only,  or  to  medi- 
um-sized farms.  There  was  some  dispute 
whether  it  would  go  to  cooperatives.  At 
that  point  no  final  determination  had 
been  made. 

There  was  no  question,  however,  when 
they  described  the  situation  to  me.  that 
the  money  would  be  handled  by  the  Cen- 
tral Bank.  The  reascHi.  we  were  told,  is 
that  there  are  no  other  institutions  left 
because  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
nationalized  all  the  banks,  wiped  them 
out,  so  there  are  no  private  banks  to  ad- 
minister it.  It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility,  if  this  language  is  put  into 
the  act,  that  private  banking  can  be 
revived.  There  are  buildings  and  there 
are  accounts  but  the  private  banks  have 
been  forbidden  to  engage  in  banking. 

I  want  to  correct  one  other  misimpres- 
sion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
I  am  sure,  gave  unintentionally.  He  said 
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the  amendment  would  gut  the  bill  and 
prevent  proper  administration  of  the 
loans.  All  the  amendment  says  is  that 
10  percent  of  the  funds  will  be  dis- 
tributed and  used  "to  assist  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  private  institutions  as 
credit  unions,  cooperatives,  and  other 
lending  facilities  •••.'■ 

There  are  lending  facilities  that  could 
be  reactivated,  and  the  cooperatives  are 
already  in  place. 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  remaining  90  percent  can  be  distrib- 
uted through  private  firms,  partially 
held  American  banking  institutions,  or 
they  could  be  distributed  through 
agencies  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  in  any 
way  present  a  problem,  but  it  does  guar- 
antee the  Nicaraguan  private  sector  will 
have  the  assistance  we  supposedly  are 
giving  to  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki)  just  innocently  used 
that  term,  "gutting,"  because  he  knows 
that  down  deep  in  my  heart  what  I  want 
to  do  is  salvage  a  bad  policy  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  one 
other  thing.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  SMrrH)  added  a  dimension  to  this 
debate.  My  recollection  is  that  this 
money  that  we  are  providing  will  be  re- 
paid by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
at  the  rate  of  2  percent.  However,  the 
charges  to  the  recipient  in  Nicaragua 
will  be  at  whatever  the  market  rate  is  in 
that  country,  which  is  probably  higher 
than  the  prime  rate  here.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  could  well  find  itself 
with  a  13-15  percent  profit  with  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  at  a  2-percent 
rate. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  point  that 
the  Members  should  keep  in  mind  when 
the  going  rate  to  our  own  mortgage  bor- 
rowers and  to  people  seeking  financing 
from  their  local  banks  is  not  anywhere 
near  that  2-percent  figure. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  plead  for  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  if  we  are  indeed  sincere 
about  wanting  to  promote  the  private 
sector,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  decision  on  who  will  get  the  loans 
and  the  grants  is  left  totally  to  the  San- 
dinista  goveriunent,  they  will  go  only  to 
their  friends  and  certainly  not  to  any- 
one who  might  cause  them  the  least  bit 
of  opposition. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  be 
sure  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  correctly,  is 
what  we  are  saying  here  that  this 
amendment,  if  it  is  passed  and  becomes 
part  of  this  bill,  would  provide  this:  that 
we  would  have  actually  Americans  down 
there  distributing  American  aid  instead 
of  allowing  the  Sandinistas  to  distribute 
American  aid? 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Not  necessarily.  We  are 
saying  that  banking  institutions  that 
have  existed  in  the  private  sector  in  the 
past,  some  of  them  probably  owned  in 
part  by  U.S.  citizens,  would  distribute 
those  loans  through  the  due  course  of 
the  banking  system  rather  than  allowing 
a  government  agency  of  the  Sandinistas 
to  make  that  distribution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proach and  the  proper  way  to  do  it.  If 
we  are  going  to  send  our  money  down 
there,  we  should  at  least  try  to  have  it 
done  in  such  a  way  that  we  would  not 
have  Commimists  using  American  money 
to  subvert  the  minorities. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reason- 
ableness is  not  always  the  test,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  this  House. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
yielding. 

I  merely  wish  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
who  stated  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  apparently  had  some  infor- 
mation— and  he  did  not — as  to  how  the 
loans  would  be  administered. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  at  a 
meeting  we  had  last  Friday,  this  matter 
was  discussed,  and  although  we  were 
advised  that  the  details  are  still  being 
worked  out,  they  are  not  finalized,  but 
for  illustrative  purposes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  did  repeat  what  he  has 
been  advised  by  our  Ambassador  to  Nica- 
ragua, Mr.  Pezzullo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  just  comment  on 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski),  when  he  said 
he  was  advising  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  t.>ij>.t  I  should  know  that  down 
deep  in  his  heart  he  is  trying  to  salvage 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  respond  that 
down  deep  in  my  heart  I  wish  that  were 
true. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
questio|n  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
winski) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  YOTE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  195,  noes  199, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Albosta 
Anderson. 

CsUf. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Bad  ham 
BafalU 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
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Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Biinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 


Carter 

Ch&ppell 

Clausen 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

(Toughlln 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  Mich. 


de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Flndley 
Pteh 
PUppo 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
Goldwater 
Ooodllng 
Gradlson 
Oramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Orlsham 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hints 
HInson 
Holland 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 


Johnson,  <3olo 

Qulllen 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rallsback 

Kazen 

Regula 

Kelly 

Rhodes 

Kemp 

Rlnaldo 

Kindness 

Rltter 

Kramer 

Robinson 

Lagomarslno 

Roe 

Latta 

Roth 

Leach,  Iowa 

Royer 

I*ath.  Tex. 

Rudd 

Lee 

Runnels 

Lent 

Satterfleld 

Lewis 

Sawyer 

Livingston 

Schulze 

Loeffler 

Sebellus 

Long,  Md. 

Sensenbrenner 

Lott 

Shelby 

Lujan 

Shumway 

Lungren 

Shuster 

McClory 

Slack 

McDonald 

Smith,  Nebr. 

McEwen 

Snowe 

McKay 

Snyder 

Madlgan 

Solomon 

Marks 

Spence 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

Marriott 

Stenholm 

Martin 

Stockman 

Mathls 

Stratton 

Mazzoll 

Stump 

Michel 

Symms 

Miller.  Ohio 

Tauke 

Mlnlsh 

Taylor 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Thomas 

Montgomery 

Traxler 

Moorhead, 

Trible 

Calif. 

Walker 

Mottl 

Wampler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

White 

Myers.  Ind. 

Whltehurst 

Natcher 

WThlttaker 

Nichols 

Whltten 

O'Brien 

Williams,  Ohio 

Panetta 

Wyatt 

Pashayan 

Wydler 

Paul 

Wylle 

Petri 

Yatron 

Pickle 

Young,  Fla. 

Porter 

Zeferettl 

Purcell 

Quayle 
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Akaka 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Cheney 

Cnay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Collins,  HI. 

Corman 

Cotter 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Edgar 


NOES — 199 

Edwards,  Calif. 

English 

Ertel 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fowler 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Ouarinl 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

HlRhtower 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jaocbs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach.  La. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lei  and 


Levitas 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Matfiul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyseir 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Rodino 


Rose 

St  Germain 

Watklns 

Rosenthal 

Stack 

Weaver 

Rostenkowskl 

SUnton 

Weiss 

Roybal 

__atork 

Whitley 

Russo 

SWwart 

Williams,  Mont 

Sabo 

Stokes 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Scheuer 

Studds 

Winn 

Schroeder 

Swift 

Wirth 

Selberllng 

Synar 

Wolff 

Shannon 

Thompson 

Wolpe 

Sharp 

Udall 

Wright 

Simon 

Ullman 

Yates 

Skelton 

Van  Deerlln 

Young.  Mo. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vento 

Zablocki 

Solarz 

Volkmer 

Spellman 

Walgren 

NOT  VOTING- 

-39 

Alexander 

Dlggs 

Murphy.  Ill . 

Anderson.  111. 

Dixon 

Ratchford 

Blaggl 

Dornan 

Rousselot 

Boggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Santinl 

Boner 

Eckhardt 

Staggers 

caiisholm 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Steed 

Cleveland 

Edwards,  Okla 

Treen 

(3onyers 

Frenzel 

Vander  Jagt 

Crane,  Philip 

Frost 

Vanik 

D'Amours 

Giaimo 

Waxman 

Davis.  8.C. 

Hagedom 

Wilson,  Bob 

Derrick 

McCloskey 

Wilson,  C.  H 

Devlne 

Moore 

Young,  Alaska 

n  1720 

■nie  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dornan  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mrs.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers 
against. 

Mr.  Hagedom  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for,  virlth  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for,  with  Mr.  Waxman 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California  against. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMEI^  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LENT 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lent:  Page  6, 
Immediately  after  line  8  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(k)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision,  the  President 
shall  refer  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  any  claims 
submitted  to  him,  before  the  explra«.lon  of 
that  30  day  period,  arising  from  any  actions 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C) 
of  Section  620(e)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  taken  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  or  its  agencies 
or  instrumentalities. 

"(2)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ferral of  such  claims,  the  Commission  shall 
render  an  advisory  report  to  the  President 
regarding  the  vaUdlty  and  value  of  such 
claims. 

"If  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  not 
discharged  its  obligations  under  interna- 
tional law  to  comp>ensate  such  claimants  or 
otherwise  provide  appropriate  relief  within 
90  days  after  the  Conunlssion  rend^v  its 
advisory  report  to  the  President,  the  out- 
standing balance  of  any  loans  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  or  any  of  Its  agencies 
^  Instrumentalities,  of  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  chapter  shall  be- 
come immediately  due  and  payable. 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  waived  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  un- 
;^.^*e  President  determines  and  certifies 
that  such  a  waiver  Is  important  to  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  United  States.  Such 


certification  shaU  be  reported  immediately 
to  Congress." 

Mr.  LENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  in  our 
headlong  rush  to  foist  this  additional  $75 
million  upon  the  new  Government  in 
Nicaragua,  let  us  not  completely  overlook 
the  thousands  of  American  investors, 
farmers,  miners,  bankers,  shareholders, 
businessmen,  businesswomen  who  have 
suffered  or  are  about  to  suffer  the  loss 
running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  expropriation 
of  their  properties  by  the  Sandinista 
junta. 

This  amendment  simply  seeks  to  afford 
some  measure  of  protection  to  these 
American  citizens  and  corporations  by 
establishing  a  mechanism  for  the  filing 
of  claims  with  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  where  private  prop- 
erty has  been  seized  or  where  existing 
contracts  or  agreements  have  been  nuUi- 
fled  by  this  new  government.  The 
amendment  provides  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  fails  to  discharge  any 
obligation  foimd  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  be  legitimate 
and  valid  within  90  days  after  the  Com- 
mission renders  an  advisory  opinion  to 
the  President  to  such  effect,  then  the  out- 
standing balance  of  any  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  or  any  of  its 
agencies  or  instrumentalities  shall  im- 
mediately become  due  and  payable. 

It  is  a  simple,  straightforward  amend- 
ment. It  will  not  block  the  $75  million 
from  being  delivered  over  to  the  junta.  It 
would  not  tie  anyone's  hands  in  any  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  terms  of 
this  amendment  the  President  could 
waive  these  loan  requirements  on  na- 
tional interest  grounds. 

All  it  says  is  that  if  Nicaragua  fails  to 
act  in  a  responsible  manner,  and  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  member  of  the  world 
community  by  recognizing  its  responsi- 
bilities to  compensate  victims  of  its  acts 
of  appropriation  or  at  least  American 
victims  of  its  acts  of  appropriation  and 
to  demonstrate  respect  for  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  then  and  in  that 
event  its  loans  to  the  United  States  will 
immediately  accelerate  and  become  due 
and  payable. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  for  American  in- 
terests in  Nicaragua  that  have  been 
taken  over  by  this  new  government,  and 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
ni740 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlnnan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
could  advise  us  as  to  how  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  differs  from  the  Hlck- 


enlooper  amendment  to  the  F(»-eign  As- 
sistance Act. 

Mr.  LENT.  Well,  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  provides  that  the  President  should 
suspend  assistance  to  governments  which 
behave  in  this  manner;  however,  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  in  my  opin- 
ion, gives  the  President  a  little  too  much 
leeway.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
require,  as  this  amendment  does,  that 
the  President  refer  claims  to  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  for 
evaluaticm. 

Second,  there  is  no  adequate  followup 
under  existing  law  to  determine  Presi- 
dential inaction  on  advisory  c^iiniCHis 
from  the  Commission.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  I  do  not  know  of  one,  and  per- 
haps the  gentleman  can  correct  me,  I 
do  not  know  of  one  American  investor 
who  has  ever  received  compensation  im- 
der  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

This  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  insure  that  all  American  citizens' 
claims  against  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment are  considered  by  requiring  that 
all  claims  received  by  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Commissicxi  for  consid- 
eration and  for  an  advisory  opinion. 
There  are  time  frames  provided  for  in 
this  amendment  similar  to  that  provided 
in  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  Hickenlooper 
amendment  seems  to  be  much  more  clear 
cut  than  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
The  Hickenlooper  amendment  requires 
that  the  President  terminate  aid  at  the 
instant  that  any  country  expropriates 
American  property  without  just  compen- 
sation. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment  is  much  more  clearly 
defined  than  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LENT.  The  trouble  with  the  Hick- 
enlooper amendment  is  that  it  operates 
prospectively,  it  operates  in  the  future. 
We  all  know  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President,  that  $75 
million  is  going  to  be  delivered  up  very 
quicldy;  so  what  we  are  concerned  about 
here,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  we 
know  the  loan  is  going  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  it  is  passed  by  the  House  and 
signed  by  the  President;  but  what  this 
bill  does  that  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment does  not  do  is  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  accelerating  that  loan.  The  due 
date  of  that  loan  will  be  due  immedi- 
ately if  the  Commission  so  advises. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  of^xjsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  just  Mie 
moment? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLCX:ki.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Several  Members  have  come  by  and 
asked  how  long  we  will  remain  in  the 
Committee.  I  wish  to  advise  that  we  wlU 
rise  at  6  or  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  because 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion. This  amendment,  while  well  moti- 
vated, does  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  total 
misapprehension  of  what  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  is  capa- 
ble of  doing.  This  amendment  would  give 
the  Commission  a  job  to  do  in  the  next 
feiw  months  which  it  is  totally  incapable 
of  doing.  It  is  not  staffed  up  for  that. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  annual  report, 
a  recent  one  of  the  Commission.  It  has 
been  engaged  over  a  number  of  years  in 
the  complex,  complicated  job  which 
takes  time  of  analyzing  the  validity  of 
claims  made  by  U.S.  citizens  or  property 
taken  from  them  by  expropriation  of 
foreign  governments.  Currently  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  is 
totally  focused  on  the  job  of  evaluating 
and  considering  certain  claims.  The 
Commission  is  totally  engaged  today  in 
reviewing  and  evaluating  the  claims 
against  the  East  German  Government 
for  compensation  there. 

Its  next  step  probably  under  the  legis- 
laticm  which  is  now  imder  active  con- 
sideration wUl  be  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  Vietnam.  This  is  ex- 
tremely complicated.  You  have  to  give 
the  claimants  time  to  come  in  and  file 
their  claims,  show  their  validity.  It  can- 
not be  done  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  If  it  is 
done  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  it  is  going  to 
be  improperly  done,  particularly  since 
the  Commission  has  a  very  small  staff, 
a  few  dozen  people,  probably  less  than  50, 
and  they  are  totally  engaged  in  one  eval- 
uation at  a  time. 

This  amendment  would  require  them 
to  evaluate  within  a  space  of  a  few  days 
the  validity  of  claims  made  against  the 
Nicaraguan  Government. 

Now,  the  regular  way  in  which  this 
should  be  done,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done, 
is  to  amend  the  act  that  provides  for  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
It  can  then  review  the  claims  and  see 
that  the  claimants  get  proper  compensa- 
tion when  that  is  negotiated  out. 

There  is  another  flaw  with  this  amend- 
ment, which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
pointed  to,  but  I  think  I  would  like  to 
be  more  precise.  This  amendment  which 
attempts  to  track  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  does  not  follow  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  in 
terms  of  timing.  The  Hickenlooper 
amendment  does  say  that  under  certain 
circumstances  these  matters  of  claims 
can  be  deferred  to  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment Claims  Commission.  That,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  never  been  done  for 
the  reasons  that  I  first  outlined,  that  the 
Commission  is  not  capable  of  handling 
that  kind  of  a  job.  It  does  not  have  the 
overseas  staff  to  do  that;  but  if  it  were 
done  under  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment, there  would  then  be  a  period  after 
it  submits  its  report  of  6  months.  The 
penalty  does  not  apply  as  long  as  the 
government  concerned  is  reasonably 
negotiating  for  the  payment  of  claims. 
My  information  is  that  the  firms,  and 
there  are  only  a  couple  of  them  that 
have  not  settled  in  Nicaragua,  are  en- 


gaged in  negotiations.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Commission  to  determine 
at  this  particular  time  or  2  months  from 
now  that  the  government  had  failed  to 
meet  its  obligations  under  international 
law.  What  it  is  required  to  do  under 
international  law,  for  example,  may  be 
settled  by  arbitration. 

Again  I  say,  these  are  enormously 
complicated  questions.  They  came  up  in 
the  case  of  Chile  under  the  AUende  gov- 
ernment. They  have  come  up  with  a 
number  of  other  cases.  It  takes  time  to 
resolve  them.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  with  a  cutoff  date  such 
as  this  amendment  would  presume  to 
impose. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Lent  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Assistance  Act  of  1979  which  will 
provide  $75  million  in  economic  aid  to 
the  Marxist  leadership  in  Nicaragua  and 
only  $5  million  in  aid  to  Honduras.  I 
know  that  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion claim  that  this  aid  is  going  to  assist 
the  remaining  democratic  forces  in  the 
country  and  that  it  will  be  directed  to  the 
private  sector.  I  also  know  that  the  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  will  try  to  claim 
that  if  we  assist  Nicaragua  in  rebuilding 
its  economy,  then  they  will  remain  our 
friends  and  we  will  not  experience  the 
same  situation  which  occurred  in  Cuba. 
To  all  of  my  well-intentioned  colleagues 
I  say,  take  a  closer  look. 

The  private  sector,  what  is  left  of  it,  is 
controlled  by  the  Sandinistas.  The 
Sandinistas  have  enacted  three  decrees 
thit  give  them  a  stranglehold  on  private 
enterprise  in  the  country.  First,  they 
naUonalized  all  banks  and  allocate  the 
credit  to  those  businesses  which  they  de- 
termine are  in  line  with  the  junta.  Sec- 
ond, the  Sandinistas  have  taken  over  the 
foreign  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  comprise  80  percent  of  Nica- 
raguan exports.  In  this  way,  the  govern- 
ment is  now  using  farm  prices  to  force 
the  pace  of  collectivization  and  carry  out 
their  announced  objective  of  land  re- 
form. Third,  the  government  struck  at 
the  remaining  elements  of  the  middle 
class  by  calling  in  all  currency  in  $50  and 
$100  denominations  on  the  grounds  of 
preventing  Somoza  from  destabilizing 
the  currency  with  his  stolen  wealth.  This 
move  was  particularly  disastrous  for 
small  proprietors  who  took  their  savings 
out  of  the  banks  during  the  revolution. 

Therefore.  I  seriously  question  how  our 
Government  could  think  it  would  be  aid- 
ing the  private  sector  with  the  $75  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  grants.  We  would  mere- 
ly be  placing  this  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sandinistas  to  carry  out  the  solidifi- 
cation of  their  regime  throughout  the 
country.  We  would  actually  be  working 
against  the  remaining  democratic  ele- 
ments of  the  country,  since  they  would 
be  overpowered  by  the  Sandinista-sanc- 


tioned  businesses  and  other  agents  of  the 
Marxist  regime. 

Clearly,  the  Sandinistas  have  a  tight 
hold  on  the  reigns  of  power  in  Nicaragua 
Self-appointed  Sandinista  committees 
have  taken  charge  in  the  cities  and  con- 
trol food  distribution,  the  issuing  of  exit 
visas  and  passports,  and  many  other 
activities.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  any  group  not  sanctioned  by  the 
ruling  Marxists  could  obtain  some  of  the 
aid  proposed  by  the  United  States  and 
use  that  aid  to  foster  democratic  ideals. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  what 
the  Sandinistas  are  saying  about  this 
proposed  aid  and  what  they  think  of 
their  great  friend,  the  United  States. 
From  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Informa- 
tion Service,  I  have  obtained  an  editorial 
which  aired  on  December  30,  1979,  on  the 
Advance  radio  network  in  Nicaragua.  In 
discussing  the  proposed  U.S.  aid  package, 
the  editorial  states : 

All  this  sounds  very  good  to  some  circles 
here,  but  let  us  look  now  at  the  Intentions 
of  that  imperialist  country's  rulers. 

According  to  an  AP  report  In  a  local 
pap>er.  members  of  the  Carter  government 
have  said  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  "aid" 
is  to  promote  a  coalition  government  in  Nic- 
aragua instead  of  a  Marxist  regime,  which 
implies  pressure  to  give  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  oligarchy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Nic- 
araguan government. 

Prom  the  economic  viewpoint,  the  inter- 
ventionist aspirations  of  the  Imperialist 
banks  have  not  changed  in  essence,  only 
in  form.  The  aim  is  to  perpetuate  their  polit- 
ical Influence  with  the  support,  this  time  of 
reformist  groups  In  Latin  America  and  inter- 
national reactionaries. 

•  •  •  the  Imperlalistfi  are  clearly  demon- 
strating their  intention  to  maintain  neocolo- 
niallst  domination  in  a  more  subtle  and 
thus  more  dangerous  manner.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  Intervene 
successfully  in  today's  Nicaragua,  but  it  is 
Important  to  know  what  kind  of  aid  we 
can  expect  from  the  U.S.  Government :  usuri- 
ous loans  with  interventionist  intentions. 
To  believe  otherwise  Is  to  daydream. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  the 
Sandinistas  think  of  our  glorious  efforts 
to  provide  their  country  with  financial 
aid.  Of  course,  they  will  gladly  take  the 
aid.  Why  not  take  a  $75  million  gift 
which  will  help  bolster  the  power  of  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  the  country  and 
further  squelch  any  remaining  voices  of 
democracy. 

What  is  even  more  freightening  about 
this  aid  is  that  it  will  be  used  to  help 
further  destabilization  and  subversion  in 
the  remainder  of  free  Central  America. 
The  Cubans  and  the  Soviets  were  heavily 
involved  in  the  Sandinistas  overthrow 
of  the  Somoza  government  by  providing 
weapons,  advisory  personnel,  and  various 
forms  of  aid.  It  appears  that  the  next 
targets  in  this  strategic  part  of  the  world 
are  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Hon- 
duras. The  United  States  is  naive  if  it 
thinks  some  of  this  aid  to  Nicaragua  will 
not  go  to  funding  subversion  in  these 
other  nations. 

In  light  of  all  these  facts,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  aid  package  to 
further  spread  Marxism  throughout 
Central  America.  The  administration  al- 
ready made  one  serious  mistake  by  help- 
ing to  destabilize  Somoza 's  power.  Let  us 
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not  add  to  that  by  providing  financial 
support  to  push  the  remaining  free  states 
in  Central  America  into  the  Marxist 
camp. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation  and 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lent). 

Let  me  say  that  it  is,  in  my  mind,  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  to 
grant  aid  to  this  Cuban -backed  San- 
dinistan  government.  We  cannot  simply 
overlook  the  flagrant  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  committed  against  its  own 
citizens.  Nor  can  we  overlook  similar 
atrocities  which  have  been  committed 
against  citizens  of  our  own  country. 

Let  me  cite  as  an  example  of  the  San- 
dinista's  total  lack  of  respect  for  human 
rights  the  case  of  an  Episcopalian 
bishop,  who  is  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Bishop  Derek  Lang  first  went  to  Nica- 
ragua in  1972  to  assist  in  Managuan 
earthquake  relief  activities.  After  study- 
ing the  long-term  health  needs  of  the 
Nicaraguans,  Bishop  Lang  set  out  to 
build  a  hospital  in  the  neediest  part  of 
the  country.  A  small,  ten-bed  emergency 
hospital  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle  was 
erected.  After  about  4V2  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  hospital  had  aided  almost 
15,000  patients,  and  was  functioning 
smoothly  until  the  hospital  and  its  per- 
sonnel were  stranded  behind  Sandinista 
lines.  I  now  quote  from  Bishop  Lang's 
recent  letter  accounting  the  events 
which  followed: 

Everything  was  going  well  there  until  the 
insurrection  hit  our  area.  As  I  said,  we  were 
behind  Sandinista  lines  May  13  to  August  9. 
During  this  time.  I  was  terrorized,  arrested 
twice,  beaten  with  the  barrel  of  a  machine 
gun  and  viciously  kicked  and  battered,  the 
hospital  was  o^stematicaiiy  looted,  personal 
property  was  stolen,  and  ultimately,  the 
whole  facility  was  confiscated.  All  of  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  official  policy  of  the 
Sandinista  government!  I  felt  myself  very 
fortunate,  indeed,  to  get  out  of  that  country 
with  the  clothing  on  my  back  .  .  .  alive. 

I  was  and  am  outraged  by  the  treatment 
accorded  myself  and  my  staff,  but  I  am  even 
more  outraged  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  now — in  effect — reward 
the  brutality  and  extortion  of  American 
property  by  now  funaeling  large  sums  of 
money  to  assist  these  people.  It  Is  my  view 
that  from  the  very  moment  the  Sandinista 's 
took  up  arms  against  the  constitutional 
government,  they  became  fully  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  its  acts.  One  of  the 
consequences  was  the  loss  of  many  years  of 
work  on  my  part  on  behalf  of  the  people 
there,  as  well  as  the  material  and  economic 
losses  sustained.  In  a  word.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  present  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  Idemnify  me  for  the 
property  it  expropriated. 

We  must  remember  that  the  brutality 
suffered  by  Bishop  Lang  was  not  an  iso- 
lated act  of  terrorism,  but  rather  rep- 
resents the  accepted  ideology  and  be- 
havior of  the  Sandinista  government. 

Should  this  legislative  body  vote  in 
favor  of  granting  aid  to  Nicaragua,  it 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  pass  such  leg- 
islation without  an  amendment  to  assure 
equitable    compensation    to    American 


citizens  whose  property  has  been  seized 
by  the  Sandinistan  government.  There- 
fore. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  keep  in 
mind  the  example  I  have  cited,  and 
join  me  in  support  of  this  worthwhile 
amendment. 

n  1750 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  cited  a 
letter  that  he  had  received  from  a 
Bishop  Derek  Lang? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Bishop  Lang.  I  will  be 
glad  to  provide  the  gentleman  with  a 
copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Bishop  Derek  Lang, 
would  he  be  the  Bishop  of  Middleburg? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  in  my  hands  a 
letter,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  went  to 
the  Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  by  a  so- 
called  Bishop  Derek  Lang,  and  it  is 
signed  Bishop  of  Middleburg.  In  his 
letter  he  states: 

I  will  be  attending  the  congressional  hear- 
ings in  my  official  capacity  as  a  Catholic 
Bishop  and  as  a  former  mlssioner  to  your 
country,  able  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  first-hand  report  of  my  own  experiences 
before,  during,  and  after  your  government 
came  into  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Schulze  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  We  checked  with  the 
Catholic  diocese  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  no  such  person  as  Bishop  Derek  Lang 
in  the  Catholic  church. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"catholic?" 

Mr.  HARKIN.  He  says.  "A  Catholic 
bishop."  and  he  has  got  a  little  seal  up 
here  on  the  letterhead. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  word 
"catholic"  means  Christian  in  that 
phrase.  I  am  not  putting  myself  in  his 
mind,  but  I  presume  he  may  be  saying 
a  member  of  the  Christian  church.  I  do 
not  know.  I  cannot  answer  for  what 
Bishop  Lang  says. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Can  the  gentleman  as- 
sure this  body  that  there  is.  indeed,  a 
Bishop  of  Middleburg  whose  name  is 
Derek  Lang? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  of  mine.  That  is 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  submit  there 
is  no  such  human  being. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Well.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  delay  the  bill 
until  we  bring  Bishop  Lang  here,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  so. 


Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  like  to  meet  the 
guy  that  wrote  this  letter. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  move  to  suspend  this  operaticm 
until  we  bring  Bishop  Lang  here,  I  would 
be  happy  to  present  him  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  be  brief.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  might  be  well  intentioned 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  American 
businessmen  in  Nicaragiia  whose  proper- 
ties have  been  expropriated,  but  let  me 
put  on  the  record  that  at  least  one  claim 
has  already  been  settled  and  others  that 
are  now  pending  are  in  various  stages  of 
settlonent. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  be  punitive  in 
that  it  would  impose  a  shorter  space  of 
time  for  the  consideration  of  adequate 
compensation  for  expropriation  than  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment.  But  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  by  mandatory  referrment  of  the 
American  businessman's  claim  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
what  it  will  do  is  delay  the  possibility  of 
a  settlement  of  that  claim  in  a  proper, 
timely  fashion  with  adequate  compen- 
sation. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not 
have  that  in  mind,  but  that  is  what  his 
amendment  will  do  by  mandatory  refer- 
ral of  the  claim  by  the  President  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
when  right  now  the  dispute  can  be  taken 
up  by  negotiation  directly  between  the 
company  and  the  foreign  government. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lent). 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

BECOBOCD  VOTX 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  192,  noes  197, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows : 


[RoU  No.  821 

AYES— 192 

Abdnor 

Buchanan 

Early 

Albosta 

Burgener 

Emery 

Ambro 

Butler 

English 

Anderson, 

Byron 

Erlenbom 

Calif. 

Campbell 

Ertel 

Andrews, 

Carney 

Evans,  Del 

N.  Dak. 

Carter 

Evans,  Ind 

Applegate 

Chappell 

Flndley 

Archer 

Clausen 

Pish 

Ashbrook 

Coelho 

Flippo 

Atkinson 

Coleman 

Florio 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fountain 

Bafalis 

Conable 

Gaydos 

Bailey 

Corcoran 

Oilman 

Bauman 

Coughlin 

Olngrlcb 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Courter 

Ollckman 

Benjamin 

Crane.  Daniel 

Ooldwater 

Bennett 

Daniel,  Dan 

Goodllng 

Bereuter 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gradlson 

Bethune 

Dannemeyer 

Oramm 

Bevill 

Davis.  Mich 

Orawley 

Brinkley 

Deckard 

Grisham 

Brooks 

Derwlnskl 

Guver 

Broomfleld 

Dickinson 

Hall.  Tex. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Donnelly 

Hammer- 

BroybUl 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

schmltt 

/ 
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Hanaen 

Heckler 

Hefner 

HIUU 

Hlnaon 

HbUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramei- 

Lagomanlno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tez. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lett 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bin9;ham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brodbead 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Oanlelson 

Daschle 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Foley 


McKay 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Miuphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Nichols 
OBrien 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Robinson 
Roe 
Roth 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schulze 

NOES— li97 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Leach.  La. 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

I>uken 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 


Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

ITaxler 

Trible 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Zeferettl 


Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Prttchard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 


Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Thompson 

Udall 

miman 


Van  Deerlin 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

NOT  VOTING— 44 


Whltten 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Barnard 

Blaggi 

Boggs 

Boner 

Breaux 

Cblsholm 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Davis,  S.C. 

Derrick 

Devlne 


Dixon 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Erdahl 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gialmo 

Hagedorn 

Holtzman 

McCloskey 

Montgomery 


Moore 
Murphy,  111. 
Ottlnger 
Ratchford 
Roberts 
Rousselot 
Santlnl 
Stockman 
Symms 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 

Wilson,  C.  H. 
Young,  Alaska 


n  1810 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hagedorn  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggi  against. 

Mr.  Porsythe  for,  with  Mrs.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Symms  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Dornan  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Ms.  Holtzman  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mrs. 
Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  McKINNEY  and  Mr.  ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  McKAY.  AUBOSTA,  GOOD- 
LING,  and  COELHO  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Brademas) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  6081)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  as- 
sistance in  support  of  peaceful  and  dem- 
ocratic processes  of  development  in  Cen- 
tral America,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  bill  just 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  THE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  643,  REFUGEE  ACT  OP 
1980 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileeed  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-786)  on  the  resolution  (H 
Res.  586)  waiving  certain  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  643)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  admission  of  refugees 
to  amend  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  to  establish  a  more 
uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  refugees,  and  for  other  purposes 
Which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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ECONOMIC  CRISIS  AND  A 
BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  there  has  been  a  growing  sense  of 
panic  over  the  release  of  the  latest  eco- 
nomic indicators  showing  inflation 
growing  at  more  than  18  percent  a  year. 
The  response  to  this  panic  has  been  a 
renewed  interest  in  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  others,  however,  have 
suggested  that  greater  restraint  in 
spending  would  be  a  better  approach. 
Others  have  called  for  some  kind  of 
"shock  action"  that  would  break  the 
economy  out  of  the  inexorable  slide  to- 
ward higher  and  higher  inflation  rates 
that  it  is  now  locked  into. 

While  there  are  many  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  and  many  par- 
ties who  have  a  role  to  play  in  its  crea- 
tion and  solution,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  does  have  a  responsibility  to 
act.  Indeed,  the  clearest  opportunity  that 
the  Congress  does  have  comes  when  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  is 
brought  before  the  House.  For  years  now, 
the  Congress  has  debated,  studied,  and 
moved  toward  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  As  a  result  of  congressional  ac- 
tions, the  Budget  Committee  in  the  last 
session  indicated  a  series  of  actions  that 
might  lead  to  a  balanced  budget,  and  the 
President  has  done  the  same  thing  this 
year  in  his  budget  message.  The  infor- 
mation is  there. 

In  this  sense,  the  balanced  budget  ap- 
proach, because  it  is  within  Congress 
control  and  because  it  is  well  understood, 
is  a  more  achievable  goal  than  imple- 
mentation of  wage  and  price  controls, 
about  which  we  know  very  little.  Econo- 
mists still  argue  about  the  impact  of  past 
experiments  with  controls,  and  obviously 
the  kind  and  degree  of  implementation 
of  any  new  program  will  affect  its  suc- 
cess. By  contrast,  we  know  how  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  we  can  quite  rea- 
sonably predict  its  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy and  inflation  rate. 

As  part  of  its  responsibility  to  study 
areas    of    budget-cutting,    the   Budget 


Committee's  Task  Force  on  Legislative 
Savings,  which  I  chair,  has  received  rec- 
ommendations for  savings  in  56  different 
program  areas  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfiBce.  These  savings,  which  total 
more  than  $52  biUion,  are  mostly  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $5.6  billion  in  savings  pro- 
posed by  the  President  In  his  budget.  In 
addition,  the  Task  Force  has  generated 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  other  savings 
proposals  from  its  hearings  last  year  and 
from  on-going  work  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Right  now,  the  CBO  proposals  and 
others  are  undergoing  close  scrutiny  by  a 
number  of  Republican  and  Dem(x;ratic 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
preparation  for  the  markup  of  the 
budget  resolution.  There  is  a  very  real 
drive  to  use  these  analyses  to  move  to  a 
balanced  budget  to  be  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  to  the  House. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  the  Task  Force 
on  Legislative  Savings  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  March  10  to  examine  the 
CBO  proposals  and  others  in  greater  de- 
tail and  to  receive  additions^  suggestions 
for  reductions  that  can  be  implemented 
within  the  fiscal  1981  time  frame.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  invite 
those  Members  who  do  have  suggestions 
on  how  to  do  this  to  let  me  know,  so  that 
these  ideas  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
hearings,  or  so  that  testimony  can  be 
scheduled. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  every  Member 
that  he  or  she  has  a  unique  opportimlty 
to  affect  the  shape  of  the  1981  budget, 
even  before  it  is  marked  up  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  In  the  very  near  future,  every 
committee  in  the  House  will  begin  con- 
sidering its  March  15  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  laying  out  new  areas 
of  spending  and  reduction  expected  by 
the  committee.  "Every  Member,  as  a 
member  of  a  standing  committee,  can 
push  for  that  committee  to  recommend 
legislation  that  will  reduce  spending  in 
program  areas.  The  Budget  Committee 
needs  those  ideas  and  will  almost  certain- 
ly incorporate  them  into  the  markup 
document,  if  they  are  recommended  by  a 
committee.  Again,  I  cannot  stress  strong- 
ly enough  what  a  significant  opportunity 
this  is  for  you  to  affect  the  1981  budget. 

These  actions,  taken  together,  can  lead 
us  to  a  balanced  budget,  if  we  are  willing 
to  put  aside  the  special  interests  we  all 
have  that  have  driven  Federal  spending 
to  its  record-high  levels.  A  balanced 
budget  this  spring,  in  turn,  would  be  a 
real  signal  to  the  administration,  the 
American  people,  business  and  labor, 
that  we  are  serious  about  asking  every- 
one to  make  some  sacrifice  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control  and  end  its  devastat- 
ing effect  on  our  lives. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  PROPOSING  TO 
UNITED  NATIONS  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  INTERNATIONAL 
OFFICE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  SECU- 
RITY 

(Mr.  FTTHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  tnll  expressing  the  sease  of 
Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  take  appropriate 
actions  to  obtain  the  support  of  foreign 
states  for,  and  to  present  a  proposal  to, 
the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Office  of  Diplomatic 
Security  within  the  UN.  Secretariat.  The 
purpose  of  this  Office  would  be  to  moni- 
tor compliance  of  signator  nations  with 
international  agreements  which  guaran- 
tee the  protection  of  diplomatic  missions 
and  their  personnel. 

The  inviolability  of  diplomats  and  the 
premises  of  diplomatic  missicms  is  (me  of 
the  oldest  and  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  For  centuries 
this  principle  has  enjoyed  universal  ac- 
ceptance as  an  essential  elemmt  for 
peaceful  relations  among  all  naticms  of 
the  world.  Yet,  over  the  last  decade,  ero- 
sion of  this  principle  has  beccxne  an  in- 
tematicoial  (lisgrace.  Scores  of  diplomats 
from  various  countries  have  been  kid- 
naped, harassed,  wounded,  and  killed 
because  of  inadequate  diplmnatic  pro- 
tection from  l{x:al  governments — govern- 
ments whicdi  are  obligated  under  inter- 
national law  to  provide  such  protection. 
This  past  year,  we  have  seen  the  govern- 
ments of  countries,  which  are  signators 
of  international  agreements  guarantee- 
ing protection  of  diplomats,  overtly  or 
tacitly  encourage  brutal  attacks  on 
diplomatic  missions  located  in  their  ter- 
ritory. Our  own  Embassies  in  Iran,  Paki- 
stan and  Libya  were  overrun  by  mobs; 
recently  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Guate- 
mala was  invaded  by  forces  of  the  local 
government.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  has  called  diplomatic  service  for 
the  United  States  abroad  "hazardous 
frontline  duty,"  and  the  Department  of 
State  has  requested  millions  to  improve 
security  against  terrorist  attacks  for  our 
diplomatic  posts  abroad.  Violence  and 
the  threat  of  violence  have  become  im- 
avoidable  facts  of  contemporary  diplo- 
macy. The  search  for  peace  cannot  pros- 
per where  terrorism  reigns. 

To  reverse  this  destructive  trend,  we 
must  restore  respect  for  and  observance 
of  international  agreements  guarantee- 
ing protection  of  diplomats  and  the  mis- 
sions to  which  they  are  assigned.  Estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Office  of 
Diplomatic  Security  would  do  much 
toward  acccMnplishing  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  how 
this  Office  would  function.  The  multilat- 
eral agreements  which  the  International 
Office  of  Diplomatic  Security  would  seek 
to  enforce  have  already  been  signed  and 
ratified  by  the  international  community. 
Others  may  refine  and  improve  them, 
but  those  existing  set  forth  accepted 
standards  of  diplomatic  security  in  inter- 
national law.  The  United  Nations  is  in 
fact  the  repository  of  the  Vienna  Cwi- 
vention  on  Diplomatic  Relations  and 
other  international  agreements  guaran- 
teeing protection  of  diplomats.  Giving  an 
organization  of  the  U.N.  a  mandate  to 
enhance  compliance  with  these  agree- 
ments would  be  a  natural  extensicm  of 
the  United  Nations'  mlssi(Hi  to  prc»note 
peaceful  relaticHis  among  its  members. 


"The  International  Office  of  Diplomatic 
Security  could  operate  with  a  small  staff 
at  U.N.  headquarters  and  several  re- 
gional representatives.  The  latter  would 
periodically  visit  countries  in  their  re- 
gions to  evaluate  diplomatic  security 
through  discussion  with  local  authorities, 
members  of  the  various  resident  diplo- 
matic missions  and  other  concerned 
groups.  These  representatives  would  alao 
be  prepared  to  travel  to  countries  where 
a  visit  is  requested  by  a  state  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  its  diplomatic  person- 
nel, or  where  a  deteriorating  security 
situation  warrants  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tion. 

When  the  International  Office  of  Dip- 
lomatic Security  determines  that  a  gov- 
ernment is  not  providing  security  in 
keeping  with  accepted  international 
standards,  it  would  immediately  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  host  govern- 
ment. If  a  government  so  informed  does 
not  take  prompt  corrective  action,  then 
the  Office  would  issue  a  warning  to  all 
states  that  it  is  unsafe  for  foreign  diplo- 
mats in  that  country. 

This  resolution  also  recommends  a 
mechanism  for  the  U.N.  to  either  enter- 
tain motions  to  sanction  the  delinquent 
country,  or,  if  appropriate,  to  consider 
providing  international  assistance  to  li- 
able that  country  adequately  to  protect 
its  resident  foreign  diplomats. 

"This  is  not  a  complicated  nor  frivolous 
resolution.  The  international  office  it 
urges  established  is  a  practical  and  timely 
response  to  a  compelling  international 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  the  United 
States  cannot  hope  to  effectively  address 
alone.  We  can  build  barricades  around 
our  Embassies  all  over  the  world,  but 
American  diplomats  abroad  will  still  be 
in  danger  until  international  consensus 
on  the  necessity  for  all  nations  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  diplomats 
has  been  restored.  To  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, we  must  work  in  concert  with 
other  nations  which  are  no  less  con- 
cerned than  our  own  about  the  security 
of  their  people. 

Today  the  United  Nations'  role  in 
handling  disputes  between  nations  over 
violence  against  diplomats  is  to  attempt 
to  mediate  already-raging  confronta- 
tions. It  tries  to  minimize  damage  to  in- 
ternational peace  in  conflicts  over  whose 
origins  it  has  little  or  no  control.  The 
International  Office  of  Diplomatic  Se- 
curity would  give  the  UJ^.  an  active,  on- 
going intermediary  role.  Through  regular 
liaison  with  local  governments,  it  could 
do  much  to  prevent  deteriorating  secu- 
rity from  reaching  the  point  that  foreign 
diplomats  are  placed  in  Imminent  dan- 
ger. Governments  with  domestic  violence 
problems  would  be  accoimtable  on  diplo- 
matic- security  to  a  specific  international 
organization  rather  than  an  inchoate 
ideal  of  international  law — an  ideal 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  forgotten  or  is  ignored  with  im- 
punity. Bilateral  representations  to  un- 
responsive governments  over  diplomatic 
security  would,  through  the  International 
Office  of  Diplomatic  Security,  be  rein- 
forced by  the  united  voice  of  the  inter- 
national community. 
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There  Is  a  very  important  element  of 
my  resoluti(Hi  which  I  want  to  especially 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  this  body.  That  is  the  provision  where- 
by the  International  Office  of  Diplomatic 
Security  would  issue  a  warning  to  other 
states  when  it  finds  conditions  in  a  given 
country  unsafe  for  foreign   diplomats. 
Such  a  warning  would  give  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  international 
sanction  for  removing  diplomats  from 
danger.  What  happened  in  Tehran  may 
have  been  prevented  if  such  a  system  had 
been  in  effect.  No  U.S.  administration 
has  deliberately  endangered  the  lives  of 
its  diplomats,  but  historically  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  make  the  decision  to  uni- 
laterally pull  out  our  diplomatic  person- 
nel. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  abandon 
the  field  In  a  troubled  country  which  may 
be  a  traditional  friend  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  withdrawal  is  an  explicit 
expression  of  complete  lack  of  confidence 
in  a  government's  ability  to  maintain 
order.  Such  a  withdrawal  can  potentially 
do  serious  damage  to  future  relations 
with  that  country.  The  temptation,  even 
in  an  obviously  dangerous  environment, 
is  to  give  an  unstable  government  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  security.  Intro- 
ducing an  outside  international  judgment 
would  minimize  damage  to  our  bilateral 
relations  and  greatly  lower  the  threshold 
for   reducing   our   diplomatic   presence 
when  a  doubtful  security  situation  exists. 
When  an  International  Office  of  Dip- 
lomatic Security  is  effectively  carrying 
out  its  mandate,  we  can  reasonably  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  more  diplomatic 
missions  taken  over  by  terrorists;  that 
there  will  be  no  more  Tehrans.  What 
happened  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tehran  must  never  happen  again.  We  in 
this  Congress  owe  it  to  those  50  or  more 
hostages  to  insure  that  such  a  violation 
of  universal  standards  of  conduct  is  never 
repeated.  Let  us  through  passage  of  this 
resolution  seek  to  put  in  place  an  orga- 
nization which  may  spare  our  own  or 
another  nation  such  a  trial.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  timely  and 
practical  approach  to  a  problem  which 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  on  the  inter- 
naticMial  scene. 


February  26,  1980 


SHUSTER    BLASTS    USRA    CONRAIL 
STUDY 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  former 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Policy  Commission  and  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  rise  today  to  comment  on  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association's  report  re- 
leased on  February  23,  1980,  entitled  "An 
Evaluation  of  the  Marketing  and  Com- 
petitive Aspects  of  Limited  Access  by 
Other  RaU  Carriers  into  ConRail's 
Region."  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  is  one 
of  the  most  inane,  incomplete  and  in- 
competent pieces  of  purported  economic 


analysis  of  transportation  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

The  USRA  has  studied  the  question 
of  whether  additional  railroads  should 
be  permitted  to  compete  against  ConRail 
without  even  addressing  three  funda- 
mental issues:  First,  no  estimate  of  the 
effect  on  operation  and  capital  costs  on 
ConRail  or  other  carriers  was  made;  sec- 
ond, no  estimate  of  the  financial  impact 
on  the  Federal  Government  or  other 
parties  could  be  undertaken;  and  third, 
each  case  was  studied  independently  of 
the  other.  The  effects  of  combinations  of 
the  packages  were  not  studied.  It  is  ab- 
solutely absurd  to  discuss  increasing  rail- 
road competition  against  ConRail  with- 
out evaluating  the  financial  impact  on 
ConRail.  For  the  USRA  conclusion  to 
state  that  "increased  competition  has  a 
negative  effect  on  ConRail's  carloadings 
and  freight  revenue"  is  tantamount  to 
acknowledging  that  the  Sun  rises  every 
morning. 

If  there  were  a  high  degree  of  demand 
elasticity  in  the  railroad  industry  then 
increased  competition  in  a  financially 
depressed  industry  might  be  justified 
However,  USRA  does  not  make  this  argu- 
ment, nor  could  they  since  demand  in 
the  railroad  industry  is  highly  inelastic. 
There  is  only  so  much  freight  to  be 
hauled,  and  increasing  competition  will 
not  increase  the  quantity  of  that  freight. 
In  fact,  the  manufacturing  base  in  the 
Northeast  has  been  declining  over  the 
past  20  years,  thereby  shrinking  the  mar- 
ket for  rail  services  relative  to  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  sophomoric 
study,  which  could  not  get  a  passing 
grade  in  a  beginning  economics  class, 
that  we  could  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money  by  getting  rid  of  the  USRA. 

The  USRA  chose  5  separate  proposals 
or  packages  for  analysis,  which  were: 

First.  Entry  of  the  Chessie  System  into 
New  Jersey  over  the  former  Reading  & 
Lehigh  Valley  lines; 

Second.  Entry  of  a  southern  carrier 
into  Indianapolis  from  Cincinnati  via 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.; 

3.  Entry  of  a  western  carrier  into  Indi- 
anapolis from  St.  Louis  via  Mattoon,  111. 
and  Greencastle.  Ind. ; 

Fourth.  Extension  of  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  &  Western  from  Logansport,  Ind. 
to  Columbus.  Ohio;  and 

Fifth.  Expanded  access  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  in  northern  New  Jersey 
via  the  former  Lehigh  Valley  line  and 
improvement  of  D.  &  H.  routes  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  USRA  acknowledged  that  the 
packages  do  not  represent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  association,  but  are  merely 
examples  of  some  markets  presently 
served  by  ConRail  which  may  be  attrac- 
tive candidates  for  other  carriers. 

Those  who  want  to  see  a  revitalized 
railroad  system  in  America  surely  must 
know  that  ConRail  cannot  be  made  more 
profitable  by  increasing  rail  competition 
in  the  region  it  serves.  If  more  people 
are  competing  for  the  same  pie,  everyone 


gets  a  smaller  shce.  If  one  lemonade 
stand  in  the  neighborhood  cannot  get 
enough  business  to  be  profitable,  putting 
up  a  second  one  in  the  same  area  cer- 
tainly will  not  help  improve  business.  It  is 
bad  enough  that  taxpayers  are  asked 
to  support  one  railroad  in  the  Northeast. 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  take  kindly 
to  being  asked  to  subsidize  several. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ConRail  does  not  need 
more  competition,  ConRail  needs  more 
business,  and  those  of  us  who  want  to 
see  a  better  transportation  system  in  the 
Northeast  would  do  well  to  work  to  im- 
prove ConRail  rather  than  destroy  it. 


CONGRESSMAN  SHARP  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION  TO  SET  A  REASON- 
ABLE LIMITATION  ON  COAL  SEV- 
ERANCE TAXES  OF  12.5  PERCENT 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sider our  national  goals  for  the  1980's. 
we  must  recognize  two  compelling  les- 
sons of  the  last  decade :  The  need  for  na- 
tional unity  in  confronting  threats  to 
American  prosperity,  and  the  even  more 
pressing  need  to  free  this  Nation  from 
our  crippling  dependence  on  petroleiun 
imports. 

The  Iranian  situation  and  the  unre- 
lenting OPEC  price  increases  of  recent 
years  make  it  glaringly  obvious  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  place  our  energy 
future  in  the  hands  of  the  economically 
greedy  and  politically  unstable  nations 
of  the  Middle  East.  The  threat  of  the 
Russian  presence  on  Iran's  borders  un- 
derlines the  urgency  of  our  need  for 
freedom  from  dependence  on  imported 
oil. 

Our  vast  coal  reserves  clearly  can  help 
free  us  from  the  domination  of  OPEC. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  has  more  coal 
than  the  oil  reserves  of  all  the  OPEC  na- 
tions combined.  As  Members  of  this 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
recognized  repeatedly  in  these  last  4 
years,  now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to 
cooperate  in  developing  this  great  na- 
tional resource,  as  a  substitute  for  for- 
eign oil,  with  maximum  efficiency  and 
minimum  economic  restraint. 

National  policy  presently  requires  util- 
ities and  industries  to  limit  their  use  of 
oil  and  natural  gas.  This  greatly  en- 
hances the  market  importance  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  coal,  strengthening 
their  ability  to  charge  exorbitant  taxes. 

These  excessive  tax  rates  are  a  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  They  are  an 
impediment  to  achieving  national  en- 
ergy goals.  They  add  to  infiation  and  are 
unfair  to  consumers. 

The  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
together  hold  nearly  half  of  America's 
coal,  and  the  importance  of  their  coal 
to  the  United  States  will  clearly  grow. 
Their  coal  severance  taxes  are  far  high- 
er than  taxes  on  any  energy-producing 
resource  in  any  other  State. 
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Wyoming's  tax  is  17  percent,  and 
Montana's  is  an  overwhelming  30  per- 
cent. The  revenues  from  these  exorbi- 
tant taxes  far  exceed  any  costs  these 
States  bear  to  support  coal  production, 
and,  indeed,  Montana  places  a  full  50 
percent  of  its  severance  tax  earnings  in 
a  trust  fund  to  collect  interest  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

What  is  especially  outrageous  about 
these  exploitive  taxes  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  borne  principally  by  consumers 
in  20  other  States,  who  have  no  voting 
voice  in  deciding  the  rates  of  tax  they 
must  pay.  Most  of  these  consumers  are 
utilities  who  use  this  coal  to  produce 
electricity  and  pass  the  cost  of  these 
exorbitant  severance  taxes  on  to  their 
rate-paying  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  excessive  taxes  are 
indefensible  from  any  point  of  view. 
They  threaten  our  national  energy  policy 
goal  of  increasing  coal  production,  they 
contribute  to  inflation,  and  they  are  ab- 
solutely unrelated  in  amount  to  any  coal 
development  costs  the  States  bear  now 
or  will  bear  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
But  unless  some  restraint  is  imposed, 
these  States  will  continue  to  exact  these 
oppressive  coal  taxes,  and  will  tempt 
other  coal  producing  States  to  indulge 
in  similar  tax  profiteering. 

The  only  power  to  check  this  trend  to 
coal  tax  profiteering  lies  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Accordingly,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  will 
set  a  reasonable  limitation  on  coal  sev- 
erance taxes  of  12.5  percent. 

This  limitation  leaves  ample  leeway 
for  States  to  obtain  compensation  for 
the  costs  they  actually  bear  to  support 
coal  production.  However,  it  will  prevent 
further  severance  tax  exploitation  and 
remind  all  States  that  we  must  work  to- 
gether to  develop  American  coal  and  end 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  all  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  much  needed  legislation. 
We  must  not  encourage  the  practices  of 
a  domestic  OPEC  if  we  are  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  domination  of  the  OPEC 
abroad. 


D  1210 
REMARKS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  JIM 
COURTER  REGARDING  THE  HIS- 
TORIC EXCHANGE  OP  AMBASSA- 
DORS BETWEEN  EGYPT  AND  IS- 
RAEL 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  an  historic  occasion  in  contem- 
porary Middle  East  history.  For  the  first 
time  since  its  creation  in  1948,  the  State 
of  Israel  has  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  an  Arab  State:  Egypt.  I  wish 
Egyptian  Ambassador  to  Israel,  Saad 
Murtada,  and  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
Egypt,  Eliahu  Ben-Ellssar,  the  very  best 
of  luck  in  their  difficult  yet  unique  roles. 

Egypt,  the  most  populous  and  strong- 
est of  the  Arab  States,  under  the  wise 
and  courageous  leadership  of  President 
Sadat,  has  decided  that  peace  with 
Israel  is  the  correct  course  of  action  for 
nls  nation.  The  main  external  threats 


to  Egypt  are  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Libya,  not  Israel.  Two  weeks  ago,  Presi- 
dent Sadat  was  quoted  as  saying  before 
the  Egyptian  people's  assembly  that 
Israel : 

Completely,  honorably  and  sincerely  car- 
ried out  Its  commitments  .  .  .  when  they  sign 
a  document,  they  honor  It.  This  has  hap- 
pened with  Golda  Melr  and  with  Begin. 
When  they  sign,  they  honor  their  signature 
and  Implement  agreements  with  integrity 
and  honor. 

As  for  Israel,  she,  too,  is  taking  grave 
risks.  Her  defense  lines  will  eventually 
revert  to  the  vulnerable  border  of  1967. 
Yet.  for  Israel,  the  promise  of  peace  is 
worth  the  risks.  I  am  convinced  that  both 
peoples  are  tired  of  war  and  long  for  a 
peaceful  and  enduring  relationship. 

In  order  to  insure  the  continued  via- 
bility of  the  peace  process,  I  believe  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  give  its  strong 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  sup- 
port to  both  nations.  Military  support  to 
Israel  must  continue  at  the  levels  she 
requires  and  will  require  to  defend  her- 
self against  any  eventuality.  At  the  same 
time,  Egypt  must  have  the  arms  she 
needs  for  legitimate  self-defense. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  relationship 
between  these  two  nations  must  stand 
on  its  own.  Yes;  there  are  other  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  but  let  us  give  peace 
a  chance  to  take  hold  without  artificial 
deadlines  regarding  other  matters.  May 
this  momentous  occasion  he  only  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  that  will  act  as  a  bulwark 
against  Soviet  expansion  in  that  region. 

On  this  occasion,  let  us  remember  the 
words  of  President  Sadat  who  said 
today: 

Let  every  one  of  us  light  a  candle  of  com- 
passion and  understanding.  With  Ood's  help 
we  shall  overcome. 


ENERGY    CONSERVATION    TAX    IN- 
CENTIVE ACT  OF  1979 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  incentive  to  all  Americans  to 
conserve  energy  in  their  homes  and 
places  of  business. 

The  Energy  Conservation  Tax  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1979,  will  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain 
tax  incentives  for  expenditures  result- 
ing in  energy  conservation.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  pro- 
vided for  tax  credits  to  individuals  and 
businesses  for  energy  conservation.  Un- 
der this  act,  a  citizen  can  claim  a  15- 
percent  tax  credit  (up  to  $2,000)  for  ex- 
penditures for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty such  as  insulation,  storm  windows 
and  clock  thermostats.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides to  individuals  a  30-percent  tax 
credit  for  the  first  $2,000  of  expenditures 
and  a  20-percent  credit  for  the  next 
$8,000  on  solar,  wind  and  geothermal 
equipment.  For  businesses,  the  act  pro- 
vides a  10-percent  tax  credit  for  the  in- 
stallation of  certain  energy  conserving 
equipment. 


This  legislation  will  double  the  15- 
percent  residential  credit  to  30  percent 
and  increase  the  30  percent  residential 
renewable  energy  credit  to  50  percent.  It 
will  double  the  business  credit  from  10  to 
20  percent. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  expand  the 
categories  for  which  the  credit  can  be 
claimed.  It  will  allow  the  residential  en- 
ergy tax  credit  to  be  claimed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  heat  pumps,  air-tight  wood- 
stoves,  replacement  of  oil  and  gas  fur- 
naces as  well  as  for  other  proven  energy 
saving  devices.  My  bill  extends  the  credit 
to  landlords  and  joint  owners  of  homes, 
and  will  allow  citizens  to  claim  the  cred- 
its on  other  than  primary  residences. 
The  legislation  provides  that  the  busi- 
ness credit  can  be  claimed  for  the  retro- 
fitting of  equipment  that  is  10  percent 
more  energy  efficient  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  waste  heat  recovery  equipment. 

Finally,  in  order  to  assist  citizens  in 
making  informed  choices  on  the  type  of 
energy  alterations  they  make  to  their 
homes  and  busineses,  this  legislation 
provides  a  75  percent  tax  credit  for  costs 
incurred  when  having  an  energy  audit 
made  by  a  certified  engineer.  In  addition, 
a  50  percent  tax  credit  is  provided  for 
the  costs  incurred  in  having  a  certified 
engineer  check  the  continued  energy  effi- 
ciency of  the  home  or  place  of  business 
each  year  after  alterations  have  been 
made. 

Energy  tax  credits  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  IRS  reports  that  almost  6 
milUon  people  claimed  the  credit  during 
the  first  year.  This  success  was  achieved 
despite  the  strict  limitations  which  are 
imposed  on  claiming  these  credits. 

This  legislation  will  make  optimum 
use  of  this  successful  tool  to  encourage 
energy  conservation.  In  addition,  using 
tax  credits  to  encourage  energy  conser- 
vation has  several  advantages.  As  point- 
ed out,  tax  credits  actually  do  encour- 
age people  to  make  energy  saving  altera- 
tions on  their  homes  and  businesses.  Tax 
credits  do  not  necessitate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  government  bureaucracy. 
They  allow  citizens  to  choose  which  type 
of  alteration  is  most  appropriate  for 
their  home.  Finally,  this  bill  allows  citi- 
zens to  choose  and  employ  a  qualified 
certified  engineer  to  provide  the  energy 
audit. 

The  need  to  find  immediate  solutions 
to  our  energy  problems  is  great.  Conser- 
vation can  play  a  major  role  in  getting 
us  through  the  critical  years  ahead. 
However,  the  impact  conservation  can 
make  depends  upon  how  many  Ameri- 
cans join  in  the  effort.  With  this  bill, 
the  government  can  promote  a  policy 
that  will  give  incentive  to  all  American 
citizens  to  become  energy  conservers. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
HARLEY  O.  STAGGERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rahall)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

CKNEXAL    LEAVB 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  this  special 
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order  paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Harlkt  Staggers  of  West  Virginia. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  not  only  pay  tribute,  but  to  thank  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  have 
ever  served  in  this  Chamber,  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  for  his  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Since  1948,  Harlet  Staggers  has  rep- 
resented the  22  counties  that  comprise 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
West  Virginia,  at  a  high  level  of  public 
service  that  will  be  hard  to  match. 

Bom  in  Keyser.  W.  Va.,  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Frances  Staggers,  he  at- 
tended public  schools  in  Mineral  County 
and  was  awarded  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Emory  and  Henry  College. 

Harlet  Staggers  has  been  a  teacher, 
a  football  coach,  a  brakeman  on  the  rail- 
road, a  rubber  worker  in  Akron,  worked 
in  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas,  a  sheriff,  a  veteran,  a  Congress- 
man, and  most  of  all,  an  extremely  de- 
cent man. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Harley  Staggers  has  engineered  many 
major  pieces  of  legislation  through  this 
body.  Such  as:  Measures  affecting  the 
health  of  our  children,  consumer  protec- 
tion, transportation,  communications, 
environmental  quality,  and  a  national 
energy  policy. 

The  scope  of  Harlet  Staggers'  accom- 
plishments may  really  never  be  felt,  un- 
til he  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  this 
House. 

The  impact  of  his  decision,  announced 
yesterday,  not  to  seek  reelection  cannot 
be  completely  felt  at  this  time.  His  ab- 
sence will  be  felt,  when  this  House  grap- 
ples with  issues  that  Harlet  Staggers 
dealt  with  with  such  ease  and  under- 
standing. 

Having  myself  been  elected  in  1976, 
Harlet  Staggers  has  been  of  tremendous 
help  to  me.  As  the  senior  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  delegation,  he  set  an  ex- 
ample and  work  load,  not  easy  to  fol- 
low. One  can  only  try  to  be  like  Harlet 
Staggers,  no  one  however,  will  ever  take 
his  place. 

I  wish  him.  his  wife  Mary  and  their 
six  children  the  very  best.  They  deserve 
this  time  that  they  will  have  together. 

It  is  ironic,  I  guess,  that  just  a  week 
ago  today.  I  joined  Mr.  Johnson,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, who  I  am  honored  to  serve  under, 
In  introducing  a  measure  to  name  the 
Federal  building  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
the  "Harley  O.  Staggers  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced, 
we  had  no  idea  of  Harlet's  plans.  Now 
the  decision  to  submit  this  measure  takes 
on  new  light,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  the  speedy  passage  of  this 
very  small  attempt  to  honor  a  man  we 
will  not  forget. 

I  will  miss  him.  You  will  miss  him.  But 
we  can  all  be  assured  that  our  time  as 


Members  of  this  House  were  enriched 

by  the  presence  of  Harlet  O.  Staggers. 

□  1820 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
compliment  him  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  more 
fitting  beneficiary  of  the  tribute  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  here  than  my  chair- 
man. I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  things 
about  my  experience  on  the  committee 
with  the  chairman  of  my  committee.  I 
do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  the 
history  of  this  House  in  which  there  was 
more  pressure  on  a  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee and  on  a  full  committee  to  take 
action  in  favor  of  a  special  interest  than 
the  period  in  which  Harlet  Staggers  has 
served  on  the  committee  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
time  when  a  man  who  was  fairer  and  less 
influenced  from  the  outside,  more  in- 
fluenced from  the  people  and  from  his 
colleagues  in  Congress,  than  my  chair- 
man. 

It  was  in  that  period  of  time  when  a 
great  amoimt  of  legislation  w£is  passed 
controlling  the  price  of  oil,  when  it  was 
enacted.  There  is  not  any  more  powerful 
in  the  world  than  the  oil  lobby,  and  yet 
our  chairman  took  the  lead  in  1975  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  which  controlled 
the  price  of  oil  at  that  time,  and  prob- 
ably saved  the  American  people  some  $60 
bilUon  over  the  period  of  time  from  its 
passage  until  the  time  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately go  out  of  effect.  One  can  imagine 
how  many  chips  were  riding  on  that 
issue,  how  much  pressure  was  placed. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  Harlet 
Staggers  was  standing  as  the  highest- 
ranking  person  in  favor  of  the  people's 
interest  with  respect  to  those  issues  that 
were  before  us.  On  the  other  side — and 
I  speak  it  with  respect  to  all  who  opposed 
him— was  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  most 
of  the  power  in  the  Senate.  But,  one  man 
stood  up  and  fought  for  the  people's 
rights,  and  ultimately  won.  It  was  almost 
a  miracle  that  that  success  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  same  leadership  has  been  extend- 
ed through  this  entire  period  when  I 
have  served  on  that  committee.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  on  it  most  of 
the  time  while  he  was  chairman.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  get  it  during  my  first 
term.  Then,  I  could  have  said  almost  the 
whole  period.  But,  it  has  been  a  time 
when  one  feels  good  because  he  knows 
that  he  has  got  a  good  man  as  his  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  in  tribute 
to  him  today. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  taking  this  time.  Very  often,  we 


read  about  the  greatness  of  a  man  after 
he  has  left  us,  but  to  speak  of  a  man  who 
has  served  the  country,  his  State,  and  tas 
district  so  greatly  I  think  is  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  we  can  bestow  upon  him. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
this  House  with  Harley  for  the  past  20 
years.  He  has  been  a  great  friend  and 
a  great  buddy.  In  my  own  problems  with 
the  IdlewUd  Airport,  he  has  been  a  great 
adviser.  I  commend  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  for  having  named  a  building 
after  Harlet  Staggers,  because  I  think 
it  will  not  only  be  a  monument,  a  me- 
mento, but  I  think  more  importantly 
that  as  the  youth  of  America,  especially 
in  West  Virginia,  grow  up  they  will  look 
at  that  building  and  say,  "Who  is  Harley 
Staggers,"  20  or  50  years  from  now.  They 
will  hear  the  story  of  a  man  bom  in  a 
log  cabin,  of  humble  upbringing,  who 
worked  all  his  life  and  became  chairman 
of  a  great  committee  of  this  House;  who 
brought  to  this  Nation  much-needed 
much  forward-looking  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harlet  O.  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  revered 
gentlemen  ever  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  recently  announced  his 
retirement. 

Harlet  Staggers  has  brilliantly  served 
this  Nation  for  32  years.  In  that  time 
he  has  met  every  challenge  head  on 
with  a  determination  not  foimd  else- 
where. I  suspect  that  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  background. 
He  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin  in  West 
Virginia.  Prior  to  serving  in  Congress 
he  worked  in  a  West  Virginia  sUk  mill, 
an  Ohio  tire  factory,  and  in  the  wheat- 
flelds  of  the  Midwest.  He  was  a  railroad 
brakeman,  a  college  football  coach,  and 
a  county  sheriff.  During  World  War  n 
he  served  his  country  as  a  gunnery  navi- 
gator with  the  Naval  Air  Corps  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters.  After  all, 
you  need  the  tenacity  of  a  football 
coach,  the  quick  thinking  of  a  brake- 
man,  and  the  coolness  of  a  sheriff  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Over  the  years,  some  of  the  most  vital 
legislation  for  this  county  has  had  his 
mark  on  it.  As  chtdrman  he  often  had 
to  handle  many  controversial  and  com- 
plex Issues  and  handled  them  all  with 
great  aplomb.  He  was  a  chief  backer  of 
legislation  to  create  and  Improve  Am- 
trak,  to  modernize  railroads,  to  support 
mass  transit  projects,  and  to  insure  the 
continued  safety  in  auto  and  air  trans- 
portation. He  has  been  Instrumental  In 
supporting  nearly  every  health  bill 
passed  by  Congress  in  the  last  dec^e, 
and  has  authored  bills  on  such  wide- 
ranging  matters  as  consumer  protec- 
tion, pollution,  broadcasting,  veterans 
affairs,  education  and  agriculture.  His 
diverse  knowledge  on  these  many  Issues 
have  made  him  a  key  man  to  consult 
with  on  legislation. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  20 
years  ago,  one  of  the  first  men  I  met 
was  Harlet.  Over  the  years  we  have  be- 
come good  friends  and  have  shared 
many  a  happy  moment  while  woriclng  in 
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the  House.  His  retirement  will  be  a  great 
loss  because  men  such  as  himself  do  not 
come  along  every  day  to  serve.  The  man 
from  the  Mountaineer  State  will  never 
really  be  replaced  and  I  shall  miss  his 
presence  in  this  Chamber.  He  says  he 
wants  to  go  back  home  to  travel,  enjoy 
friends,  visit  family  and  to  read  and 
write.  After  32  years  in  Congress  he 
certainly  is  entitled. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  my 
good  friend — and  chairman — Harlet  O. 
Staggers. 

Harlet  Staggers  has  been  my  chair- 
man on  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
many  years.  Let  me  say  that  no  Mem- 
ber has  ever  been  as  privileged  as  I 
to  have  had  such  a  chairman.  He  has  al- 
ways been  considerate  of  those  of  us 
on  the  minority  side,  and  he  has  always 
been  extremely  helpful  to  me  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  ability 
and  integrity,  and  I  want  him  and  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  to  know  that 
I  am  grateful  for  the  friendship  and 
kindness  he  has  shown  me. 

There  is  a  poem  which  goes: 

If  with  pleasure  you  are  viewing 

Any  work  a  man  Is  doing, 

And  you  like  him,  or  you  love  him,  say  it 

now! 
Dont  withhold  your  approbation 
Tin  the  person  makes  oration 
And  he  lies  with  snowy  lUles  o'er  his 

brow  .  .  . 
For  no  matter  how  you  shout,  he  won't  really 

care  about, 
He  won't  know  how  many  teardrops  you  have 

shed. 

More  than  fame  and  more  than  money 
Is  the  comment,  kind  and  sunny. 
And  the  hearty  warm  approval  of  a  friend; 
Oh!  It  gives  to  life  a  savor 
And  strengthens  those  who  waver 
And  gives  one  heart  and  courage  to  the  end. 
If  one  earns  your  praise — bestow  It ! 
If  you  like  him— let  him  know  it! 
Let   the   words   of   true    encouragement    be 
said!  .  . . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  we  are 
offering  these  words  of  true  encourage- 
ment to  our  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  wish  for  Harley  and  his  wife  Mary 
many,  many  years  in  which  to  enjoy 
their  well-deserved  time  together. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am 
not  in  good  voice  as  I  rise  to  make  these 
remarks,  may  I  say  that  the  gentlwnan 
from  West  Virghiia,  whom  we  are  right- 
ly honoring,  is  really  In  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  my  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lost  my  voice  at  a  hock- 
ey game  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  afraid  that  I  got 
earned  away  a  bit  in  my  shouting  to  our 


players  and  their  <n>ponent8.  Why  do  I 
say  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  somewhat  responsible  for 
my  proMem? 

a  1830 

Mention  has  been  made  of  his  great 
chairmanship  and  the  things  that  his 
committee  has  done.  I  think  at  this  mo- 
ment, after  the  glorious  thrill  of  victory 
that  we  all  witnessed  of  our  U.S.  hockey 
team  in  that  series  at  Lake  Placid,  I 
would  be  remiss  indeed  if  I  were  not  to 
rise  and  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia:  that  then  and  now  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  moment  when 
it  was  decided  to  host  these  games,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  imderstood  what 
this  meant,  what  it  could  mean  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  we  were  to 
successfully  conduct  these  winter  Olym- 
pics. 

I  thanked  the  gentleman  then,  and  I 
do  so  now.  for  understanding  early, 
when,  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  did 
not  imderstand,  the  significance  of  these 
games,  because  not  only  tens  of  miUions 
of  people  in  the  United  States  and  here 
in  North  America  were  going  to  watch 
them  but  millions  of  people  all  across 
the  world,  including,  I  might  say,  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  witnessed  that  hockey 
game  by  the  millions  and  saw  what 
many  rightly  considered  wie  of  the  great 
hockey  teams  in  the  world  defeated  by  a 
bunch  of  young  Americans  who  just  got 
fired  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  we  honor, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Harley  Staggers,  had  a  large  measure 
early  on  in  seeing  what  it  could  mean  to 
this  country  and  to  the  world  to  host 
these  games. 

So  I  say  to  him  again,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  "Harley.  thank  you  for 
realizing  what  it  was  about  and  for  sup- 
porting this  effort."  I  think  my  voice  is 
about  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  gentlemen, 
"All  America  now  recognizes  this  as  hav- 
ing been  a  great  Eichievement  for  this 
country,  and  God  bless  you." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPEli.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

When  the  word  got  around  that  Har- 
ley Staggers  was  leaving  this  House  at 
the  end  of  this  session,  every  Member  of 
this  House  felt  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss  because  he  was  losing  a  cherished 
friend.  We  also  felt  a  keen  loss  because 
the  country  at  a  critical  time  in  its  his- 
tory is  being  deprived  of  the  ability,  the 
services,  and  the  dedicaticm  of  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  Congr&js,  one  who  has 
made  a  brilliant  and  a  great  record  in 
his  service  here  in  this  House. 

I  did  not  know  him  well.  I  knew  of 
Harley  Staggers  during  the  last  2  years 
that  I  was  in  the  Senate,  in  1949  and 
1950.  Being  a  Member  of  this  House  has 
given  me  the  privilege  of  having  a  deep 
and  abiding  friendship  with  him  and 
with  his  lovely  wife  Mary.  I  have  been 
on  ships  with  them;  I  have  seen  the 
character  that  they  refiected  abroad  as 


well  as  here,  the  character  of  our  country 
and  our  people. 

I  have  seen  the  Integrity,  all  during 
the  years  he  has  been  here,  that  Har- 
ley Staggers  exemplified  to  his  col- 
leagues and  to  his  fellow  countrymen.  I 
have  seen  him  here  on  this  fioor,  and 
from  his  work  on  his  committee  I  saw  the 
expression  of  his  great  ability  to  get  leg- 
islation through — tough  legislation — 
when  he  had  to  fight  up  the  hill 

A  friend  of  mine  down  in  Florida,  a 
turpentine  fellow  from  west  Florida  who 
was  in  the  State  senate,  said,  "I  was  one 
of  those  men  who  had  to  fight  up  the  hill 
of  life  with  the  Sun  in  my  face."  Ofttlmes 
Harley  Staggers  has  had  to  fight  with 
the  Sun  in  his  face,  as  it  were — the 
"Sun"  of  opposition,  the  "sim"  of  lack 
of  understanding,  and  the  "Sun"  of 
some  interest  that  was  protected  and 
that  did  not  want  to  see  the  public  in- 
terest served  by  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Harley  Staggers  has  made  a  record 
here  that  he  will  always  be  proud  of,  one 
that  will  always  be  a  monument  to  him  as 
a  Representative.  But  in  addition  to  that, 
Harley  Staggers  has  been  the  kind  of 
man  that  you  revere,  the  sort  of  a  friend 
whom  you  cherish.  He  has  been  the  kind 
of  fellow  who  would  not  nm  out  on  you 
when  the  shooting  started  or  the  going 
got  rough. 

He  has  been  the  kind  of  man  who  is 
not  lightly  attached  to  his  ideals  and  the 
principles  by  which  he  has  been  moti- 
vated in  life.  He  has  always  been  gentle 
and  kind,  but  there  are  hoops  of  steel  in 
his  character  and  in  his  determination 
when  it  is  formed  for  a  good  cause. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  attest  to  my  reverence,  my  share 
of  reverence,  for  this  great  man.  At  a 
time  when  there  are  some  who  point  the 
finger  of  accusation  against  Members  of 
Congress,  no  hand  of  criticism  or  accusa- 
tion was  ever  aimed  toward  Harley 
Staggers.  He  exemplified  character,  he 
exemplified  integrity,  and  he  exemplified 
love  of  his  country  in  his  public  service. 

So  not  only  will  his  district  lose  its 
great  Representative  but  this  country 
will  lose  an  able  leader,  a  leader  who  has 
made  America  bigger  and  better  and 
greater  because  of  the  great  service  that 
he  has  performed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  wonderful  wife  Mary,  whom  so 
many  of  us  know  and  whose  friendsliip 
we  also  cherish.  We  have  seen  the  gra- 
cious kindness  she  exhibits  in  her  rela- 
tions with  other  people;  we  have  seen 
her  compassion  and  concern  for  others, 
helping  them  in  any  way  she  can. 

What  a  w<mderful  couple  they  have 
been.  They  typify  the  finest  in  family 
relationships.  They  show  the  character 
of  this  wonderful  family  in  the  way  they 
manifest  the  religious  and  moral  side  of 
their  lives  to  their  friends  and  all  who 
know  them.  What  a  wonderful  cousile 
they  are.  What  wonderful  people  they 
are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  would  like  to  quote,  for  some- 
body who  especially  deserves  it,  the  words 
that  Antony  delivered  on  the  battlefield 
of  Phlllppi  when  he  came  upon  the  fallen 
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body  of  Brutus.  Locrfcing  upon  his,  he 

said: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mlx'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man! 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harley  Staggers  is  a 
man. 

Mr.  RAHAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) for  his  wonderful  words. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHAliL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
word,  "America,"  has  entered  frequently 
into  the  words  of  those  who  have  already 
spoken.  I  think  that  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate, considering  the  man  who  is 
being  honored  in  this  sequence  of 
speeches. 

"America"  is  a  word  that  Harley 
Staggers  is  able  to  use  in  a  way  that 
very  few  of  us  do,  without  self -conscious- 
ness or  without  apology.  He  has,  even 
on  those  occasions  when  some  of  us  have 
found  it  necessary  to  disagree  with  him, 
always  stressed  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  interests  of  America  and  held  them 
to  be  paramount. 

It  is  interesting  to  this  committee 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  has  headed  for  more  than 
a  very  difficult  decade  may  be  in  a  sense 
the  most  American  of  committees.  It  was 
organized  m  the  year  1795.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  oldest  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  must  have 
been  the  3d  or  4th  Congress  hi  which 
this  committee  was  formed. 

Surely  in  the  area  of  the  vast  jurisdic- 
tions that  this  committee  covers,  particu- 
larly the  regxilatory  scheme  and  the  life 
and  commerce  of  America,  the  land  that 
Harley  Staggers  loves  so  well,  no  one 
could  have  been  better  prepared  for 
leadership  of  such  a  committee  than  the 
man  we  honor,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider not  just  his  beginnings  but  his 
nature,  his  adult  life,  and  the  variety  of 
skills  that  he  has  mastered.  He  has  been 
a  teacher,  a  football  coach,  and  a  loco- 
motive fireman.  He  was  a  county  sheriff. 
When  we  consider  that  aU  this  oc- 
curred more  than  32  years  ago.  when  he 
assumed  the  mantle  of  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  with  the  great  breadth  of 
subject  matter  that  he  has  covered  both 
as  a  Member  and  finally  as  chairman  of 
this  great  committee,  we  find  that  the 
words  of  even  the  gifted  Members  who 
have  addressed  us  already  are  hardly 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

ni840 
I  think  that,  despite  all  of  these  points 
to  be  made  about  Harley  Staggers,  the 
thing  that  I  will  remember  about  him  the 
longest  wiU  be  his  absolute  f  ahTiess.  Sure, 
he  is  a  man  of  passion,  a  man  who.  to  his 
credit,  can  get  worked  up  about  an  issue 
that  he  considers  important.  And  some- 
times he  had  what  we  might  call  a  fast 
gavel.  But  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
he  used  a  fast  gavel,  he  was  always  the 
first  one  to  come  to  you  and  confess  that 
he  had  used  a  fast  gavel  and.  on  occasion 
to  make  acknowledgment  publicly 


I  just  tell  you  that  those  of  us  who  have 
served  happily  on  his  committee  for  so 
long  are  going  to  wait  a  long  time  to  find 
another  man  Uke  Harley  Staggers. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall)  for 
taking  this  special  order. 

I  have  noted  the  eloquence  of  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  all  of  their 
very  accurate  and  generous  remarks 
about  my  chairman,  Harley  Staggers. 

I  would  like  simply  to  add  that  as  a 
new  Member,  coming  here  in  1975,  I 
found  that  the  chairman  of  my  full  com- 
mittee, Harley  Staggers,  was  imfailing- 
ly  helpful  to  me.  willing  to  meet  with  new 
Members,  tc  teach  them  the  process,  will- 
ing to  talk  with  them  about  their  con- 
cerns and  their  ideas,  willing  to  attempt 
to  conduct  the  legislative  process  so  that 
every  member  of  the  committee,  regard- 
less of  how  senior  or  junior  that  member 
might  be.  had  a  full  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  strategy  sessions  relat- 
ing to  the  committee's  work  and  the  very 
important  issues  that  we  dealt  with  in 
the  years  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  committee  chaired  by  Mr. 
Staggers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Staggers  is  a  man 
who  cares  a  great  deal  about  this  coun- 
try, and  he  has  shown  it  over  many  more 
years  than  I  have  known  him.  But  I 
wanted  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  his 
patriotism,  to  his  leadership  and  to  his 
willingness  to  help  younger  people  learn 
the  ropes  of  Congress  and  participate 
fully  in  the  process  of  democracy  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
praising  the  career  and  the  work  of 
Chairman  Staggers. 

It  is  difficult  to  add  to  the  things  that 
have  been  said.  I  know  Chairman  Stag- 
gers from  long  hours  of  hard  energy 
conference  committees  where  he  showed 
strong  and  able  leadership  and  where 
there,  as  everywhere,  he  always  advo- 
cated that  we  try  to  do  what  is  right  for 
this  country,  what  is  right  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country. 

One  story  comes  to  mind  about  him. 
When  he  was  in  the  subway,  returning 
from  one  of  those  busy  conferences,  go- 
ing back  to  the  Rayburn  Building,  there 
was  a  group  of  sixth  graders  from  some- 
where else  in  the  country,  they  were  not 
from  West  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
guards  pointed  out  that  "There  is  a 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." And  Chairman  Staggers  went 
over  to  this  group  of  sixth  graders  and 
he  spoke  to  them  about  how  much  he 
believed  in  this  country,  about  how  much 


he  believed  in  their  future,  what  they 
could  do  to  become  good  citizens. 

The  one  enduring  thing  that  Harley 
Staggers  has  contributed  by  example, 
and  which  he  was  contributing  to  these 
young  people  in  education,  is  what  ulti- 
mately counts  is  the  character  of  the 
individual.  That  was  his  message  to 
these  sixth  graders.  He  took  time  from 
his  busy  schedule,  as  he  must  have  done 
many,  many  times  in  his  career  to  make 
sure  that  those  critical  values,  the  criti- 
cal appreciation  of  the  character  of  an 
individual,  was  communicated  and  fog.- 
tered  in  this  country.  I  think  he  deserves 
our  praise  and  our  respect,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  long  remembered  in  this 
Chamber  after  he  has  retired.  Hopefully 
he  is  going  to  be  back  here  any  number 
of  times  to  visit  with  us  and  to  offer  his 
advice  and  insight  as  an  outsider  after 
his  many,  many  years  of  being  an  in- 
sider. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  committee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers), 
who  has  announced  his  retirement,  but 
I  could  not  be  here  on  the  floor  on  this 
occasion  while  tributes  were  being  paid 
to  him  without  expressing  my  own  feel- 
ings of  friendship  and  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  Harley  Staggers. 

I  have  observed  him  here  on  the  floor 
many  times  in  the  presentation  of  legis- 
lation in  a  very  genuine  and  in  a  very 
straightforward  way.  He  has  taken  a  lot 
of  gaff,  he  has  taken  a  lot  of  harsh  treat- 
ment here  on  the  floor  from  time  to  time, 
but  he  has  stood  his  ground  and  he  has 
comported  himself  with  great  dignity, 
with  qualities  of  statesmanship  and 
leadership  which  deserve  the  respect 
and  the  admiration  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  say  that 
my  experience  here  in  Washington  has 
brought  me  In  much  closer  contact  with 
his  beloved  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  I 
have  had  occasion  to  visit  in  his  con- 
gressional district  a  number  of  times  and 
to  realize  what  a  great  constituency  he 
has  and  to  learn  about  the  great  affec- 
tion in  which  they  hold  their  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Harley  Staggers. 

So  it  is  really  with  pride  that  I  point  to 
him  as  a  friend  and  a  colleague,  and  It 
is  an  honor  to  be  part  of  a  body  which  is 
served  so  ably  by  Harley  Staggers  and 
to  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  him 
my  warm  and  sincere  friendship  and  my 
good  wishes  for  the  active  life  that  I 
know  he  is  going  to  pursue  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LUKEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  the  other 
Members  of  this  House,  and  especially 
those  of  us  on  the  Commerce  Committee, 
I  felt  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment, 
even  shock,  at  the  thought  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  without  Harley 
Staggers,  and  the  thought  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  without  Harley  Stag- 
gers, so  I  join  in  this  chorus  of  praise 
which  is  richly  deserved,  which  has  been 
warmly  eametd  throughout  the  years  of 
his  association  with  all  of  us. 

We  can  say  about  few  people  In  this 
world  that  "He  is  really  one  of  the  nice 
guys,  one  about  whom  we  have  a  difficult 
time  finding  fault."  So  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  celebrate  on  this  occasion, 
to  celebrate  his  virtues,  to  celebrate 
our  association  with  this  gentleman 
who,  although  there  is  not  that  great 
difference  of  years,  I  think  many  of  us 
looked  upon  Harley  in  a  fatherly  way 
because  he  was  always  kindly,  wise,  an 
adviser  and  a  counselor  at  all  times. 
Fairness  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
and  he  richly  deserves  that  accolade. 
But  he  was  never  sharp  and  never  un- 
fair. With  many  people  there  are  certain 
words  or  certain  phrases  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  them.  Some  of  us  like  to  say 
that  we  want  to  be  fair,  we  want  to  exer- 
cise morality  or  principle,  or  in  some 
other  way  describe  a  certain  standard. 
Harley  always  said,  "If  it  is  good  for 
America,  then  I  am  for  it."  And  we 
knew  that  Harley  Staggers  was  not 
flag-waving,  but  he  was  just  telling  us 
that  he  believes  in  society,  he  believes  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  and  in  this 
Congress,  and  by  that  standard,  if  it  is 
good  for  America,  if  it  is  fair  and  right 
it  is  Harley  Staggers. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
all  of  us  who  have  served  with  Harley 
Staggers  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
know  and  respect  him  as  one  of  the  finest 
men  who  ever  served  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  The  first  worts  that  come  to 
my  mind  are,  "He  is  a  great  Christian 
man. 

In  this  day  when  America's  needs  are 
so  strong  for  a  return  to  religion,  we  are 
most  thankful  that  we  have  had  man  of 
his  warm,  gentle  and  sincere  character 
serving  with  us.  Harley  lives  the  Chris- 
tian sphlt. 

As  a  chamnan,  he  was  fair  and  always 
provided  equity  for  the  minority.  As  a 
chairman,  he  would  expedite  legislation 
no  matter  how  hard  the  members  might 
fight  to  delay  the  bill.  He  knew  how  to 
stay  behind  his  bills  until  they  were  clean 
Dills.  But  what  impressed  us  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  so  much  was  that  when 
a  bill  from  our  committee  went  to  the 

o^/'v,!n  "^^  ^  ^°^  legislative  shape, 
our  bills  could  be  amended,  but  they 
were  probably  going  to  pass  when  they 
went  to  the  House  Floor. 


Harley  has  a  lovely  family.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  is  prouder  of  their  family  and 
their  achievements  than  Harley.  He  has 
raised  lawyers  and  doctors  to  carry  on  in 
the  fine  tradition  that  he  has  established. 

West  Virginia  takes  great  pride  in 
Harley  Staggers  who  has  served  so  long 
and  so  well  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I  am  honored  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  under  Chairman  Harley 
Staggers. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Tor  his  comments. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  For  16  years 
I  have  been  Harley  Staggers'  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and.  of 
course,  through  all  of  the  time  that  he 
has  been  chairman  of  that  committee  I 
have  also  served  as  a  subcommittee 
chairman  under  his  leadership. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Chair- 
man Staggers  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing chairmen  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee that  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
for  about  half  of  the  activities  that  the 
House  and,  of  course,  the  Congress  must 
deal  with. 

His  leadership  in  the  field  of  energy, 
transportation,  ccwnmunication,  public 
health,  commerce,  finance,  the  entire 
oversight  and  investigations  of  all  of 
our  regulatory  bodies  has  been  fulfilled 
over  these  many  years  with  absolute  in- 
tegrity, and  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self and  he  has  brought  tremendous 
credit  to  his  family,  to  his  district,  to 
this  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  might  say  that  while  he  was  ac- 
complishing all  of  these  major  national 
leadership  accomplishments,  he  was  not 
forgetting  his  district  back  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Any  time  we  had  a  railroad  bill, 
we  had  the  private  Harley  Staggers 
West  Virginia  railroad  written  into  it. 
Whenever  we  had  an  energy  bill,  the 
coal  fields  and  the  natural  gas  fields  of 
West  Virginia  were  first  and  foremost 
and  always  continued  the  process  from 
committee  through  floor  action  and,  of 
course,  with  the  great  survivors  in  the 
conference.  Harley  never  lost  his  sense 
of  humor  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  slight  philosophical 
differences  in  the  committee,  whether 
they  went  to  politics  or  whether  they 
went  to  staffing  of  various  subcommit- 
tees or  what  the  give  and  take  was  in 
the  political  process  as  we  know  it. 

Within  the  Democratic  caucus  of  that 
committee,  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, every  member  of  the  staff,  con- 
sidered Harley  Staggers  his  close  per- 
sonal friend  and  admired  him  to  the 
utmost. 

He  had  our  complete  respect,  and  from 
every  man  in  the  minority,  we  know 
from  their  activities,  he  had  their  total 
support. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Harley  Staggers. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  the  same  around 
here.  We  are  not  going  to  have  that 


West  Virginia  orientation  to  the  legis- 
lation that  we  do.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  that  total  fairness.  I  am  sure  his 
successors  will  be  fair,  but  with  Haklty 
it  was  a  fairness  and  protection  for 
Members  when  they  could  not  be  phys- 
ically present  in  a  committee  because 
of  other  responsibilities. 

He  always  preserved  their  rights  and 
reserved  their  rights  and  in  many  in- 
stances voted  their  proxy  for  them 
and,  of  course,  made  the  statements  that 
protected  them  in  their  districts  and 
also  in  the  areas  of  their  endeavors  here 
in  the  Congress. 

Harley,  we  will  miss  you  as  a  friend. 
We  will  miss  you  as  a  legislator,  but  we 
will  always  cherish  the  memories  of  your 
accomplishments  to  this  country. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PREYER.  I  think  Chairman  Stag- 
gers sitting  here  listening  to  all  of  the 
things  said  about  him  must  now  appre- 
ciate how  a  pancake  feels  after  aU  the 
syrup  has  been  poured  over  it,  but  I  do 
want  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  praise  for 
Chairman  Staggers. 

I  have  served  on  his  committee  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress.  He  has  been 
my  chairman  %11  of  that  time,  and  I 
want  to  attest  to  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  fairness,  to  all  of  the  members  of 
his  committee. 

He  is  certainly  one  of  nature's  gentle- 
men. 

I  think  it  was  Emerson  who  said  that 
sometimes  a  recital  of  a  man's  accom- 
plishments and  his  deeds  would  fall  very 
short  of  the  measure  of  the  man  him- 
self, because  as  Emerson  put  It,  you  did 
not  get  the  weight  of  the  man  from  just 
reading  his  speeches  or  from  a  recital  of 
his  deeds.  Mr.  Emerson  cited  George 
Washington  as  an  example  of  that. 

Well,  I  think  that  Chairman  Stagoeks 
is  that  kind  of  man  that  you  cannot  de- 
scribe the  weight  of  Mr.  Staggers  and 
his  influence  very  well  in  words  or  in 
terms  of  speeches  or  accomplishments, 
but  that  weight,  his  Infiuence,  went  well 
beyond  that,  and  it  came  from  things 
hard  to  put  into  words  like  character 
and  integrity  and  fairness  and  compas- 
sion. 

The  infiuence  of  that  kind  of  man 
will  live  on  a  long  time  after  he  is  gone. 

I,  too.  want  to.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  praised  Mr.  Staggers'  family  life, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  his  family,  but  I 
particularly  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Staggers. 

They  say  that  behind  every  great  man 
there  stands  a  woman  telling  him  he  Is 
wrong. 

Well,  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Staggers  would 
tell  him  he  was  wrong  in  a  very  kindly 
way,  but  I  know  her  contribution  to  his 
success  has  been  something  else  that 
has  been  very  hard  to  measure. 

We  wish  both  of  them  a  very  long  and 
happy  life  and  thank  them  for  all  they 
have  done  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  to  bid  formsJ,  but 
not  final  farewell  to  a  distinguished 
chairman  of  a  great  committee,  one  of 
the  finest  men  who  has  ever  served  in 
this  body,  a  man  respected  for  his  ability 
and  for  his  dedication  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  always  ob- 
served about  Harley  Staggers  was  he 
was  internally  directed.  He  had  lodestar. 
He  knew  where  he  was  going.  His  test 
was  what  is  good  for  America.  All  of  us 
here  have  heard  him  use  those  words 
many  times  on  the  House  floor. 

But  Harley  kept  before  him  his  judg- 
ment as  to  what  was  good  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  just  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  but  the  people  everywhere  in 
this  country. 

His  leadership  on  the  committee  has 
indeed  been  inspired,  and  during  that 
time,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  he  has  en- 
joyed the  love  and  affection  and  respect 
and  great  companionship  of  his  won- 
derful wife,  Mary,  who  gave  him  richness 
and  strength  in  his  life. 

He  has  also  raised  a  fine  family  who 
do  him  great  credit  and  of  whom  I  am 
sure  he  is  properly  proud. 

The  legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  not  been  easy.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  committees  which  has 
carried  one  of  the  heaviest  jurisdiction- 
al loads  in  this  body,  but  also  been  a 
committee  where  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult issues  were  laid  before  it,  such  as 
energy,  health,  pollution,  environment, 
communications,  the  markets  and  fi- 
nance, transportation,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  matter  relating  to  the  every  day 
well  being  of  the  people  of  this  country 

In  all  those  difficult  matters  Harley 
has  provided  not  only  unfailing  leader- 
ship but  remarkable  good  humor,  and  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  known  him  both 
as  fnend  and  ally  and  oftentimes  as  ad- 
versaries when  we  had  differences  over 
matters  of  policy,  but  in  all  occasions 
Harley  has  fought  these  fights,  whether 
he  was  friend  or  adversary,  in  these 
matters  as  a  man  of  not  only  unfailing 
good  humor,  but  of  extraordinary  in- 
tegrity and  great  decency. 

The  House  can  be  proud  of  Harley 
STAGGERS  and  his  service  here  The 
House  is  going  to  regret  and  grieve  his 
departure. 

fr^t  ^,°^}^  ^°*"«  ^  '■ejoice  at  the 
friendship  which  we  have  aU  shared  with 
Harley  over  the  years  and  the  kind- 
nesses and  the  friendships  that  we  have 

.  ly"  i"  °^  associations  with  him 
tH»r       "^m"^  ^°'°*^  ^°  ^°°^  with  hope 
or  that  we  might  see  another  Harley 
f^t?'^  ^°  *^  P^<=«  a*  some  time  in 

w^th  hope  that  we  will  have  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  visiting  with  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  aU  of  us  are  goine  to 
S^.'^th.hope  that  he  will  havla  long 
life  to  enjoy  his  family,  his  friends,  his 


wonderful  wife,  and  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  living  in  the  great  State  he  loves  so 
well  and  that  he  has  served  so  well. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed as  I  have  sat  here  listening  to 
the  tributes  paid  to  our  chairman, 
Harley  Staggers,  by  the  eloquence  and 
articulateness  of  those  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  this  fine  man.  I  feel  so  inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  adding  my  own  per- 
sonal sense  of  loss  at  his  leaving  the 
Congress  and  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  as  the  committee  that  I  serve 
on  with  Chairman  Staggers. 

His  loss  is  a  personal  loss  that  I  will 
feel,  because  he  has  been  a  friend  to  me 
and  a  mentor  and  an  inspiration. 

In  every  issue  that  has  come  before 
us.  the  question  that  he  has  asked  is 
whether  this  is  good  for  America, 
whether  it  is  good  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  his  clear  sense  of  populism, 
distrust  of  those  special  interests  that 
are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  poor 
and  the  defenseless  among  us  in  this  so- 
ciety and  his  willingness  to  move  in  a 
compassionate  and  humanitarian  way 
for  the  benefit  of  all  people  stands  as  an 
inspiration  for  all  of  us  who  are  follow- 
ing in  his  path  and  serving  on  that 
committee. 
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He  leaves  a  legacy  of  32  years  of  public 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  deserves  as  much  credit  as  any  man 
who  has  served  in  this  House  for  passing 
so  much  legislation  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  so  many  in  the  fields  partic- 
ularly of  energy,  transportation  and 
health  communications;  all  those  impor- 
tant matters  which  are  now  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  is  a  sense  of  loss  that  I  want  to 
express  for  the  people  of  this  country 
who  are  losing  a  fine  and  outstanding 
public  servant  and  it  is  a  sense  of  loss  I 
feel  myself  In  losing  as  a  colleague  a 
friend,  but  while  I  may  lose  him  as  a 
colleague,  I  hope  I  will  always  continue 
to  call  him  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Harley  Staggers 
retires  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress, 
he  will  leave  a  legacy  of  32  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  Nation.  Pew  who  have  ever 
served  in  the  House  can  take  as  much 
credit  as  Harley  deserves  for  passing  so 
much  legislation  of  such  importance  to 
so  many. 

Under  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  a  position  he  has  held  for  14 
years,  our  laws  on  energy,  health,  en- 
vironment, transportation,  and  consumer 
protection  were  completely  refashioned 
to  meet  the  dynamic  needs  of  the  post- 
war generation.  The  issues  have  been 
terribly  difficult,  the  process  often  tumul- 
tuous, the  confiicting  pressures  frustrat- 
ing— but  Harley  was  able  again  and 
again  to  forge  the  consensus  necessary 


for  C<Higress  to  meet  the  expectations 
placed  upon  us.  Harley  never  failed  the 
challenge. 

Harley  Staggers  has  been  my  chair- 
man from  my  first  days  in  Congress  In 
1975.  He  has  always  been  fair,  always 
responsive  to  the  views  of  every  member 
of  the  committee.  I  know  him  best  as  a 
man  of  tremendous  personal  sensitivity 
and  commitment  to  the  common  men 
and  women  of  America.  What  Harley 
wants  to  know  when  a  bill  is  before  our 
committee  is:  What  will  this  mean  for 
average  citizens?  Will  It  help  them  or 
not?  Will  it  Improve  their  lives?  Will 
it  protect  them  from  the  selfish  desires 
of  special  interests?  It  was  this  deter- 
mination never  to  forget  his  roots — to 
remain  honest  to  his  populist  convic- 
tions— which  made  Harley  so  respected 
at  home  and  such  a  fine  leader  in  the 
House. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  I  have  al- 
ways had  Harley 's  support  in  pressing 
for  the  most  progressive  legislation.  He 
has  been  a  true  friend,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  have  been  able  to  work  with  him  and 
to  learn  from  him. 

I  want  to  wish  Harley.  his  wonderful 
wife  Mary,  and  their  family  the  very 
best  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Harley  O.  Staggers  leaves  the 
House  of  Renresentatives  at  the  end  of 
this  term  after  32  years  of  service.  He 
leaves  behind  a  reputation  of  ^  fine  and 
good  man.  During  his  years  of  public 
service  Mr.  Staggers  has  represented  his 
West  Virginia  constituency  well.  No  other 
district  has  been  served  more  honorably. 
A  loyal  person,  he  is  true  to  both  his  be- 
liefs and  friends.  He  knows  what  too 
many  have  not  learned,  to  get  loyalty 
one  must  give  loyalty. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  he  has 
accomplished  many  goals.  The  commit- 
tee has  wide  and  varied  jurisdiction.  His 
steady  hand  has  guided  us  in  such  mat- 
ters as  health,  energy,  the  environment 
and  consumer  affairs.  There  is  probably 
no  other  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
worked  more  diligently  toward  pre- 
serving and  improving  our  Nation's  rail 
system.  He  has  conscientiously  worked 
toward  the  betterment  of  our  national 
rail  passenger  system.  His  understand- 
ing of  the  energy  crisis  presently  facing 
our  Nation  reinforced  his  dedication  to 
providing  a  safe  and  efficient  Amtrak 
system. 

Coupled  with  that  goal,  was  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  working 
man.  America's  labor  force  could  have 
no  better  representative.  He  has  been 
consistent  in  his  belief  that  labor  is  the 
backbone  of  America.  On  their  behalf, 
he  has  worked  to  Improve  working  condi- 
tions, benefits  and  insure  the  safety  of 
all  railroad  employees.  Rail  safety  has 
been  a  top  priority  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Over  the  past  year  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Commerce,  I  have  learned  much  from 
Chairman  Staggers.  I  appreciate  the  dl- 
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rection  and  cooperation  he  has  extended 
me.  In  his  future  endeavors.  I  wish  him 
much  success. 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  Chair- 
man Harley  Staggers,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  plan  to  retire  to  pursue 
other  Interests  and  care  for  his  health 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Chairman  Staggers'  decision  took  his 
constituents  by  surprise.  He  has  served 
them  well  during  32  years  in  Congress, 
a  West  Virginia  record  for  consecutive 
years,  and  has  been  a  political  institu- 
tion in  his  State. 

Harry  Truman  was  President  when 
Harley  Staggers  was  first  elected  to  the 
House,  and  in  16  elections  there  has  only 
been  one  time,  In  the  memory  of  veteran 
West  Virginia  observers,  that  an  oppo- 
nent has  even  come  close  to  upsetting 
him. 

Harley  Staggers  is  one  of  the  last  cur- 
rent Members  of  Congress  to  be  bom  In 
a  log  cabin.  He  has  taught  school,  worked 
in  a  factory,  coached  football,  and 
worked  as  a  railroad  brakeman.  No 
doubt  this  experience  has  heloed  Chair- 
man Staggers  become  one  of  the  most 
sensitive,  hard-working,  and  Influential 
chairmen  in  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
on  which  he  has  served  since  1951  and 
which  he  has  headed  for  15  years,  Har- 
ley Staggers  has  shown  outstanding 
leadership  in  handllnt?  the  varied  and 
complex  Issues  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  Jurisdiction — issues  ranging 
from  the  quality  of  health  research  to 
the  future  role  of  railroads  In  our  so- 
ciety. Further,  for  22  vears  Chairman 
Staggers  served  his  colleagues  as  an  as- 
sistant Democratic  whip,  and  those  of 
us  who  now  toll  In  that  vineyard  salute 
his  efforts  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  will  miss  Harley 
Staggers.  He  is  a  man  of  uncommon 
decency  and  kindness.  He  has  been  a 
genuine  servant  of  the  people  of  his 
State  and  of  our  country. 

I  wish  Harley  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
only  the  best  in  whatever  they  now  de- 
cide to  do.* 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  today  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  to  this  body  and 
our  Nation  of  a  man  who  has  served  in 
the  House  for  32  years,  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers. 

He  has  represented  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  since  1949.  and 
has  played  a  major  role  in  major  trans- 
portation reforms,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  chairmanship  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
He  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  the  Fed- 
eral program  to  rejuvenate  the  Nation's 
railroad  systems,  which  will  be  increas- 
ingly important  as  our  Nation  adjusts 
to  the  prospect  of  higher  energy  costs 
and  possible  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
petroleum  over  the  years  ahead. 

I  have  served  witti  Harley  Staggers 
during  most  of  his  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  enjoy  and  value  his  friend- 
ship. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  years  of 
outstanding  service,  and  join  my  col- 


leagues in  wishing  him  a  well-earned, 
enjoyable  retirement.* 

*  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  deep  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Second  District 
of  Colorado  to  Congressman  Harley  O. 
Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  our  Nation  during  the 
past  three  decades.  His  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  United  States  have  been  significant 
and  salutory. 

Harley's  interest  and  efforts  regard- 
ing health  issues  facing  the  American 
people  have  been  inspirational.  As  a 
principal  sponsor  of  nearly  every  health 
bill  passed  during  the  past  10  years.  Har- 
ley Staggers  has  helped  Improve  both 
the  knowledge  about  and  the  ability  of 
many  to  cope  with  debilitating  illnesses. 
His  influence  has  often  been  the  catalyst 
which  has  supplied  hope  to  America's 
sick  and  infirm. 

Harley  has  also  played  a  key  role  in 
solving  many  of  our  Nation's  transpor- 
tation and  energy  problems  during  his 
tenure  in  office.  His  promotion  of  mass 
transportation  projects,  modernization 
of  railroads  and  Amtrak,  and  his  inter- 
est in  upgrading  automobile  and  air  safe- 
ty programs  have  proven  to  be  important 
steps  in  maintaining  a  healthy  trans- 
portation industry  in  these  times  of  es- 
sential energy  conservation. 

In  sum.  the  "Dean  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Congressional  Delegation"  will  be 
missed  both  personally  and  profession- 
ally. As  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Harley  has  provided  the  leadership  nec- 
essary to  implement  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams for  the  betterment  of  our  society. 
As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, I  can  personally  testify  to  the  leader- 
ship the  chairman  has  shown,  and  to  the 
help,  friendship,  and  inspiration  he  has 
given  me  and  other  younger  Members. 
I  am  grateful  for  having  served  on  the 
committee  under  Harley  Staggers.  We 
will  all  miss  him.* 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  special  tribute  to  Chairman  Harley 
Staggers.  I  have  considered  Mr.  Staggers 
an  effective  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict In  West  Virginia  and  more  impor- 
tantly my  friend  since  my  election  to 
this  body  11  yesws  ago. 

It  has  been  through  his  committee 
that  some  of  the  most  important  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  decade  has  come.  It  has 
been  his  leadership,  patience,  and  per- 
sistence that  has  contributed  so  signifi- 
cantly to  the  development  of  that  legis- 
lation. He  has  borne  up  well  under  the 
tremendous  pressures  of  being  chairman 
of  one  of  this  body's  most  important 
committees. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Harley  Staggers  and  served  with  him  in 
this  House.  His  32  years  in  the  service  of 
his  country  have  been  productive,  con- 
structive, and  successful.  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  him  my  admiration  for  his  work, 
my  regret  that  he  is  leaving  us,  and  my 
sincerest  wish  that  he  enjoy  a  happy 
and  well-deserved  retirement.* 

*  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  showed  much  wis- 
dom when  they  sent  Harley  Staggers 


to  Washington  in  1948.  They  could  not 
have  picked  a  more  conscientious  Con- 
gressman and  he  has  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  in  a  most  responsible 
and  able  manner. 

To  list  the  accomplishments  made  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  14  years  that 
Harley  has  served  as  chairman  would 
be  nearly  impossible.  As  chairman,  he 
can  take  pride  in  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship he  has  brought  to  this  all-important 
post.  His  retirement  should  come  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  efforts,  talents, 
and  devoted  service  have  most  certainly 
been  appreciated. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you.  Har- 
ley, on  a  distinguished  career — you  will 
be  greatly  missed  as  you  take  these  next 
years  to  spend  more  time  with  your  fine 
family  and  those  grandchildren.* 
*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
great  American  announces  his  Intention 
to  retire  from  this  House,  it  is  timely  for 
us  to  refiect  on  the  effects  of  his  service 
here. 

Harley  O.  Staggers  has  decided  to 
leave  us  at  the  end  of  this  term.  He  has 
had  a  truly  remarkable  career  In  the 
House  of  Representatives — a  career  that 
has  spanned  the  transformatiwi  of  this 
Nation  after  World  War  II,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  age,  the  greening  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  current  reaffirmation 
of  our  national  purpose  and  values.  Har- 
ley Staggers  has  served  diligently,  hon- 
orably, and  wisely.  Such  an  evaluation  of 
service  should  be  all  that  a  Congressman 
would  ever  need  as  a  tribute. 

But  Harley  Staggers  has  been  more 
to  this  House  than  a  staunch  patriot, 
faithful  servant,  and  able  representative 
of  the  mountain  Stete  of  West  Virginia. 
The  major  issues  that  have  come  before 
his  Commerce  Committee  have  been  the 
issues  that  determine  the  fate  of  this  Na- 
tion— energy,  commerce,  transportaticm, 
health,  communications,  and  consumer 
protection.  The  forging  of  a  consensus  on 
such  issues  is  a  most  difficult  task,  but 
during  Harley's  stewardship  we  have 
seen  the  enactment  of  workable,  com- 
monsense  legislation  that  has  served  and 
is  serving  to  shape  a  national  plan. 

Harley,  with  32  years  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  House  behind  him.  has  cer- 
tainly earned  the  right  to  a  more  con- 
stant enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  and 
bountiful  eastern  panhandle  of  West 
Virginia.  While  my  First  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  is  certainly  re- 
splendent in  natural  beauty.  Harley's 
land  of  Harper's  Ferry,  national  and 
State  forests,  and  the  New  River  is  lovely 
territory  as  well.  In  fact,  his  whole  dis- 
trict is  a  wild,  wonderful  park  to  itself — 
Indeed  almost  heaven. 

The  chaUenges  of  Harley's  First  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  are  the  chaUenges 
that  face  the  Nation.  His  district  has  the 
coal  and  lumber  this  Nation  needs  for  Its 
commerce;  it  has  the  marriage  of  nature 
and  mankind  that  points  the  way  to  our 
survival  on  this  planet;  and  it  has  the 
beauty  and  history  that  we  can  enjoy  in 
our  leisure.  But  most  of  all  it  has  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  that 
h£is  been  the  American  watchword. 
"Mountaineers  are  always  free"  is  the 
motto  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia — and 
Harley  Staggers  has  lived  this  motto.  He 
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has  touched  all  bases — as  an  educator, 
an  athlete,  a  military  man,  a  politician,  a 
famUy  man,  and  a  dear  friend  to  his 
constituents. 

Harley  has  used  his  talents  to  chart 
this  Nation's  course  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Let  us  hope  that  in  this  House, 
others  will  follow  Harley's  example  and 
bring  the  spirit  that  comes  from  his 
native  State — that  all  Americans,  like  his 
mountaineers,  are  always  free.* 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  and 
gentle  man  announced  his  retirement 
last  week.  Harley  O.  Staggers  has  served 
in  this  institution  since  1948,  and  he  has 
upheld  the  standard  of  decency  and  a 
commitment  to  excellence  imparalleled 
in  Congress.  He  is  an  unabashed  de- 
fender of  the  public  interest  and  he  has 
a  great  love  and  faith  in  the  American 
people.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  friend  and  colleague. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  over  the 
last  14  years,  he  helped  mold  and  shei>- 
herd  through  Congress  some  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  domestic  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  Congress.  The  Amtrak 
Act,  the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and 
Stroke  Act,  the  Cancer  Attack  Act,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Act, 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  National  Energy 
Act  are  just  a  handful  of  measures  on 
which  he  has  played  an  integral  role. 
Every  American  has  in  some  way  been 
touched  by  legislation  emanating  from 
the  Commerce  Committee  under  his 
stewardship. 

As  a  second-term  member  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  have  grown  to  re- 
spect his  judgment  and  value  his  coim- 
sel.  As  chairman,  he  was  even-handed, 
fair,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  en- 
courage ideas  and  gain  input  from  all 
members.  Harley  Staggers  has  had  an 
important  influence  on  my  life  and  I  will 
always  be  grateful  for  his  help  and  his 
guidance. 

After  40  years  in  public  service.  32 
years  in  Congress,  and  14  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee.  Har- 
ley Staggers  will  be  leaving  to  pursue 
a  new  career.  He  leaves  a  rich  legacy  of 
accomplishments  and  a  great  many 
friends  and  admirers.  His  commitment 
to  the  public  interest  and  his  leadership 
will  be  missed  but  Harley  Staggers  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  for  a  happy  retirement.* 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  salute  Congressman  Harley 
Staggers,  who  will  be  missed  enormously 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Congressman  Staggers  has  devoted 
himself  with  total  selflessness  since  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  81st  Congress  on 
November  2,  1948. 

Mr.  Staggers  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  because 
of  the  unassuming  and  lovable  way  in 
which  he  has  invested  himself.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  and  have  affection 
for  this  man. 

His  accwnplishments  are  legion  and 
legendary.  I  send  to  Harley  and  to  his 
dear  wife,  Mary,  and  their  children,  my 
thanks  for  having  allowed  Congress  and 
the  country  to  have  so  much  of  their 
husband  and  father  during  the  past  30 
years.  His  contributions  to  our  country 
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will  be  remembered  by  all  of  those  in 
the  Congress  who  will  seek  to  emulate 
in  some  small  way  his  virtues  find  ac- 
complishments.* 

•  Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  more 
than  20  years  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  colleague  of  Congressman  Harley 
Staggers  in  the  West  Virginia  delega- 
tion. I  learned  of  his  announced  retire- 
ment with  regret,  but  I  believe  none 
among  us  has  more  certainly  earned  the 
right  to  return  to  private  life  at  a  time 
of  our  own  choice. 

Here  is  a  man  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
that  he  gave  all  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  public  service.  In  war  and 
peace,  in  cold  war  and  detente,  in  reces- 
sion and  inflation,  he  did  his  duty  as  a 
soldier  In  the  trenches  of  the  legislative 
process.  Over  a  span  of  30  years  there 
was  never  a  suggestion  that  his  official 
actions  were  taken  with  anything  in 
mind  but  adherence  to  the  highest  eth- 
ical standards  required  of  a  public  offi- 
cial. Those  who  claim  to  have  lost  faith 
in  the  credlbiUty  of  the  Congress  and  the 
caliber  of  its  Members  would  find  a  study 
of  his  career  instructive,  because  it 
stands  as  a  model  of  how  we  must  per- 
form our  duties  while  remaining  aloof 
from  specialized  pressures. 

Throughout  his  career,  Harley  Stag- 
gers has  been  ever  mindful  of  "the  peo- 
ple back  home."  Serving  the  largest  geo- 
graphical district  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
he  was  required  to  understand  the  needs 
and  convictions  of  a  composite  popula- 
tion scattered  among  cities,  small  towns 
and  remote  mountain  tural  areas.  They 
held  the  rights  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress which  reflected  their  views,  and  he 
held  the  responsibility  to  see  that  their 
views  were  considered  in  the  proper  quar- 
ters. 

It  was  a  task  to  discourage  and  defeat 
a  less  determined  man,  but  the  duty  was 
done  gracefully  and  effectively  down 
through  the  years  by  Harley  Staggers. 
Because  he  held  the  conviction  that  what 
was  good  for  "the  people  back  home"  was 
good  for  the  country,  the  same  philoso- 
phy that  convinced  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  of  the  need  for  a 
House  of  Representatives  elected  directly 
by  the  people  every  2  years. 

Thinking  back  over  the  past  20  years, 
I  am  drawn  to  parallel  his  congressional 
career  with  the  spirit  expressed  by  the 
motto  of  West  Point — "duty,  honor,  coun- 
try." These  words  have  had  special 
meaning  for  thousands  of  Americans 
who  committed  their  lives  to  the  uphold- 
ing of  a  tradition  of  honorable  service. 
They  descrit)e  the  career  of  Harley  Stag- 
gers, and  he  has  added  his  own  portion 
to  the  luster  those  words  have  gained 
through  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us. 

My  best  wishes  go  with  him  into  re- 
tirement, and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  a 
time  as  described  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
West  Point  cadets — a  time  of  "wonderous 
beauty,  coaxed  and  caressed  by  the  smiles 
of  yesterday."  • 

•  Mr.    LELAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 


honoring  our  illustrious  colleague,  Har- 
ley Staggers,  a  legislator  par  excellence. 
Harley  Staggers'  concern  has  been  his 
fellow  Americans.  Having  served  his 
country  for  32  years  by  watching  over 
the  laws  that  protect  his  fellow  country- 
men, Harley  Staggers  has  protected 
America's  poor,  helped  feed  its  hungry, 
nursed  its  ill  and  listened  to  the  cries  of 
its  distressed. 

Harley  Staggers  has  been  the  protec- 
tor of  perhaps  America's  most  over- 
looked, vulnerable  citizens :  The  people  of 
Appalachia.  Mr.  Staggers  has  let  no  one 
tread  on  them.  He  has  been  a  principal 
sponsor  of  nearly  every  health  bill  passed 
by  Congress,  including  the  Cancer  Attack 
Act,  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act, 
and  the  Heart,  Lung  and  Stroke  Act.  Un- 
doubtedly, his  foremost  contribution  to 
the  people  of  Appalachia  has  been  his 
work  to  provide  the  remedies  that  cure 
their  Illnesses. 

His  work  in  the  field  of  health  is  an 
important  branch  of  the  tree  of  his  leg- 
islation, but  not  his  only  one.  Harley 
Staggers  has  furthered  his  mission  by 
being  a  key  representative  in  the  field  of 
transportation.  I  believe  few  have  the 
right  to  sing:  "I've  been  working  on  the 
railroad,"  with  as  much  fervor  as  Harley 
Staggers.  He  realized  Amtrak's  potential 
long  before  many  others  did. 

Harley  Staggers  has  been  'a  complete 
Congressman.  Such  has  been  his  legacy 
to  this  institution  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  be  advocates  of  the  Harley 
Staggers  doctrine  which  states  that  a  so- 
ciety that  cares  for  itself  and  desires  to 
care  for  its  people,  must  be  cared  for 
first. 

Harley  Staggers:  An  unabashed  pa- 
triot whose  fraternal  presence  shall  for- 
ever grace  this  House.* 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  evening  to  pay  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Harley  Staggers  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Staggers  has  of  course  announced  that 
he  will  not  seek  election  to  the  97th 
Congress,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  im- 
minent loss  that  his  colleagues  view  this 
declaration. 

Harley  Staggers  has  for  the  last  32 
years  more  than  ably  served  the  resi- 
dents of  West  Virginia's  Second  District. 
Moreover,  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
many  pieces  of  landmark  legislation 
which  have  had  a  profound  impact  on 
the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce since  1966,  Mr.  Staggers  has 
served  the  interests  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  of  the  House  by 
combining  even-handedness  with  a 
strong  sense  of  our  national  destiny.  His 
work  on  consumer,  energy,  health,  trans- 
portation, environment  and  communica- 
tions issues  has  earned  Chairman  Stag- 
gers the  reputation  as  a  determined 
fighter  for  the  average  American.  Harley 
Staggers  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Con- 
gress and  I  know  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  thanking  him  for  his 
contributions  to  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States.* 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly 
do  not  know  too  many  people  who  were 
born  in  a  log  cabin.  In  fact,  Representa- 
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tlve  Harley  Staggers  may  be  the  only 
one  of  my  personal  acquaintance  who 
shares  with  President  Lincoln  this  well- 
loved  American  vision  of  an  ascent  from 
wooden  walls  to  marble  floors. 

It  is  a  well-loved  story  to  us  because 
we  believe  in  dreams  and  because  we  ?5k 
of  our  Presidents,  our  Congressmen,  our 
leaders,  that  in  this  democracy  they  in- 
deed remain  aware  of  the  "demos,"  of 
the  people.  And  if  they  themselves 
sprung  from  what  is  viewed  as  a  rustic 
and  simple  life  to  a  position  of  power, 
perhaps  it  will  be  easier  for  them  not  to 
forget,  to  "get  above  their  raisin,"  when 
they  reach  the  halls  of  power. 

I  think  in  the  finest  of  American  and 
democratic  traditions.  Chairman  Stag- 
gers has  served  the  people  for  over  30 
years.  He  never  forgot  them  and  often,  so 
often,  it  was  he  that  reminded  us  that 
the  actions  we  take  here  have  real  con- 
sequences for  real  people.  If  we  became 
lost  in  the  rhetoric,  the  grand  design  of 
our  programs.  It  was  Harley  who  could 
bring  us  back  to  the  task  at  hand.  He 
would  remind  us  to  ask  of  ourselves  how 
what  we  were  doing  would  effect  the 
people,  and  was  it  in  their  best  interest? 

I  was  honored  to  be  able  to  serve  under 
Chairman  Staggers  in  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  I 
know  that  he  extended  this  considera- 
tion of  people's  needs  into  the  committee 
room — he  was  fair  in  sharing  the  work 
of  the  committee,  in  allowing  tho.se  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  do  so  without  being 
gaveled  into  silence.  He  did  not  stifle 
full  and  lively  discussions. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  Harley  here. 
He  has  served  with  commitment  to  his 
district  and  to  the  country  since  1948.  It 
is  time  he  got  to  enjoy  those  West  Vir- 
ginia mountains  and  to  relax  a  little  I 
wish  him  all  the  best.* 
•  Mr.  GRAMM  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  lamenting  the  retirement 
of  Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  and  in 
praising  his  dedication  and  his  service  to 
this  House  and  to  the  Nation. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has 
grown  in  stature  and  influence.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  and  a  singular  honor  for 
me  to  serve  on  that  committee  under 
Chairman  Staggers'  guidance. 

As  a  freshman  Men^ber  who  came  to 
the  committee  eager  and  with  much  to 
learn,  I  have  benefited  a  great  deal 
from  his  counsel  and  from  the  fair  and 
even-handed  manner  in  which  he  di- 
rected the  committee's  work.  His  obvious 
desire  to  include  the  new  members  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  was  a 
source  of  encouragement  that  enhanced 
our  learning  process. 

i«L*"i.'"*^  ^""-  H*s  experience  and 
It?  "!t!*?  have  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  committee  and  its  mem- 
a^r  "^^^r'fndship  has  been  a  blessing, 
our  admiration  and  our  best  wishes  go 
"iin  nim.# 

lv^\i^^^^^^  ^^-  Speaker,  after 
over  40  years  of  public  service,  our  re- 
spected colleague.  Harley  Staggers,  has 
announced  that  he  will  retire  at  the  end 
or  the  session.  His  distinguished  record 

Wptr^f^'-  ^^'^  ^  *  Representative  of 
west  yirgmia  and  as  chairman  of  the 
interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 


mittee, cannot  be  duplicated  and  his  in- 
fluence In  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  Harley 
Staggers,  I  think  of  a  compassionate 
man.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  guide  a 
committee  with  jurisdiction  over  such 
diverse  Issues  as  railroads,  health  care, 
and  communications.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
bring  together  members  with  such  di- 
vergent views  on  how  those  issues  should 
be  addressed.  Despite  his  own  personal 
feelings.  Chairman  Staggers  has  a  genu- 
ine feel  for  people  and  their  needs  and 
this  has  been  reflected  in  his  willingness 
to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  commit- 
tee members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  just  one  tribute  to  Harley  Stag- 
gers' exemplary  record  as  Commerce 
Committee  chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  more  public  health  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  during  his  14- 
year  tenure  as  chairman  than  in  any 
other  period  in  recent  memory.  ITiis  is 
but  one  example  from  a  list  which  goes 
on  and  on. 

Harley  Staggers  has  spent  a  lifetime 
devoting  himself  to  the  needs  of  others, 
never  pursuing  those  goals  for  personal 
reward.  With  the  pressures  of  a  hectic 
schedule  lifted,  I  hope  that  he  and  his 
family  will  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
that  career,  benefits  he  so  richly  de- 
serves.* 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  my  personal  tribute  to  Harley 
Staggers,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Staggers  is  approaching  the  end 
of  his  congressional  career,  and  this  ca- 
reer has  been  a  most  distinguished  one. 

I  have  known  Chairman  Staggers  for 
about  18  years.  He  is  a  fine,  wonderful 
man.  I  know  of  his  concern  and  love  for 
his  family,  and  It  is  obvious  that  he  must 
have  the  same  kind  of  sincere  thoughts 
about  the  people  he  represents  in  West 
Virginia  because  they  have  so  regularly 
returned  him  to  the  Congress. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  as  head  of 
this  committee  he  has  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment — not 
just  for  the  committee  but  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  His  role  in  the  solution  of  our 
energy  problems  and  transportation 
problems  has  been  a  significant  one. 

As  he  voluntarily  steps  aside  into  re- 
tirement, I  want  to  say  to  him:  "Well 
done.  Harley  Staggers.  You  have  been 
a  true  and  faithful  public  servant  and  a 
gallant  leader.  Mav  the  years  ahead  see 
you  and  your  family  healthy  and  happy. 
And  may  you  have  lots  of  time  to  enjoy  It 
aU."« 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
the  96th  Congress  after  over  three  dec- 
ades in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  15  years  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Harley  Staggers  has  given  32  years  of 
dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  his  con- 
stituents of  the  Second  District  of  West 
Virginia,  and  has  compiled  a  splendid 
record  of  achievement  during  his  dis- 
tinguished career.  Only  two  other  Mem- 


bers In  the  96th  Congress  have  served 
more  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Chairman  Staggers'  diligent  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  have  been 
both  fruitful  and  beneficial  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  and  indeed,  these 
successful  efforts  have  made  America  a 
more  prosperous  and  productive  country. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  Harlxt 
Staggers.  He  has  been  In  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  implement  meaningful  solu- 
tions and  effective  action  on  belialf  of  all 
Americans. 

Harley  Is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
by  both  his  constituents  and  his 
colleagues. 

I  extend  to  Harley  Staggers  my  bMt 
wishes  for  a  healthy  and  happy  retire- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  much- 
deserved  tribute  to  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  Harley  Staggers. 

Harley  Staggers  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress together  in  1949,  and  throughout 
our  careers  I  have  always  been  able  to 
lo(*  to  this  decent  man  for  his  good 
sense  and  his  great  compassion  for  the 
needs  of  America's  working  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harley  Staggers'  career 
is  one  of  outstanding  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  his  State  and  to  his  country.  He 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Corps  in 
1941,  serving  as  a  gimnery  navigator  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  TTieaters  during 
World  War  n.  His  record  in  Congress 
is  one  of  constant  attention  and  respon- 
siveness to  the  concerns  of  the  citizens  erf 
West  Virginia  and  a  true  commitment 
to  the  national  interest. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  since  1966. 
Harley  Staggers  has  steered  throufib 
the  Congress  nimierous  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  have  been  crucially  important 
to  America's  workers  and  consumers.  His 
achievements  have  touched  broadly  in 
the  areas  of  improving  health  care, 
transportation,  communications,  and 
energy  policy  as  well  as  protecting  the 
environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Harley  Staggers 
for  his  friendship  and  his  msmy  contri- 
butions to  this  House.  I  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  his  retirement.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  our  finest  colleagues.  Representa- 
tive Harley  O.  Staggers.  TTie  chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  since  1965,  he  has 
spent  44  years  in  public  service.  Bom  in 
a  log  cabin,  he  worked  as  a  railroful 
brakeman,  a  high  school  and  college  edu- 
cator, and  as  a  sheriff,  before  being 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TTie  Commerce  Committee  has  cme  of 
the  largest,  most  sprawhng  jurisdictions 
of  all  the  House  committees.  Chairman 
Staggers,  by  allowing  the  experts  to  make 
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their  contributions,  and  by  allowing  a 
considerable  amount  of  freedom  to  his 
subcommittee  chairmen,  helped  the  com- 
mittee to  do  its  work  more  effectively. 
The  House  has  undergone  tremendous 
changes  in  the  past  15  years,  especially 
In  the  way  its  committees  are  handled 
and  the  role  that  they  play.  Chairman 
Staggers  has  played  a  positive  role  in 
helping  the  Commerce  Committee  move 
smoothly  and  efficiently  through  this  pe- 
riod of  change. 

One  specific  area  in  which  the  com- 
mittee has  had  an  impact  during  his 
tenure  is  that  of  railroads,  l^e  railroads 
were  in  a  marked  period  of  decline  when 
Hakut  Staggers  took  over  the  chair- 
manship. Since  then,  they  have  made 
great  progress  and  are  again  contribut- 
ing much  to  the  commerce  of  America. 

Unfortunately,  Representative  Stag- 
gers has  decided  to  return  to  private  life 
at  the  end  of  tills  Congress.  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  the  Nation,  will  be  losing 
a  fine  Representative.  Both  my  wife  Lee 
and  I,  wish  Harley,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  six  children,  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead.* 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  ^jeaker.  It  was  with  regret  that  I 
learned  that  Representative  Harley 
Stagcbrs  of  West  Virginia  was  retiring. 
He  has  served  this  institution  long — 32 
years.  He  has  served  it  honorably. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Pweign  Commerce  Committee,  he  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  many  critical 
legislative  matters  through  the  years. 
Most  everything  which  concerns  the 
movement  of  commerce  in  this  country 
has  gone  through  his  committee.  His 
work  and  the  work  of  his  committee  is 
and  are  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  functioning  of  our  Federal  system. 
Indeed,  the  principal  action  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  took  In  alter- 
ing the  Articles  of  Confederation  under 
which  our  Nation  was  first  governed  was 
to  provide  the  Federal  Government  with 
supreme  authority  over  goods  and  com- 
modities in  commerce.  With  such  au- 
thority the  economic  integration  of  our 
Federal  union  was  permitted  to  develop 
and  blossom,  thus  permitting  our  Na- 
tion to  succeed  with  a  viable  unit  of 
government.  It  can  thus  be  rightfully 
argued  that  Harley  Staggers  has 
chaired  that  committee  whose  work  and 
jurisdiction  has  been  critical  to  a  strong 
America  and  to  a  continuing  strong 
America. 

A  Member  who  has  been  here  in  this 
Chamber  since  1948  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  our  Nation  and  the  world 
change  firsthand.  Perhaps  with  this  op- 
portunity one  concludes  that  the  more 
things  change  the  more  they  stay  the 
same.  Perhaps.  But,  in  my  10  fewer  years 
here  I  have  come  to  realize  that  this  body 
is  an  inherently  human  institution  where 
each  and  every  Member  is  different  and 
adds  their  own  individual  strengths  to 
the  whole.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
after  32  years  of  service  that  any  Mem- 
ber who  then  retires  will  be  missed. 
There  Is  also  no  question  that  In  the 
case  of  Harley  Staggers— the  honorable 
genUeman  from  West  Virginia— that  the 
person  will  be  greatly  missed. 
CkKjd  luck  to  you  Harley.* 
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*    Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 

Roll  Call  refers  to  Its  listing  of  Members 
retiring  and  seeking  other  ofSce  as  the 
"Casualty  List."  In  tiie  case  of  our  col- 
league, Harley  Staggers,  it  will  Indeed 
be  a  casualty  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  lose  his  dedicated 
service.  For  32  years  he  has  toiled  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  for  the 
last  15  years  he  has  toiled  as  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

In  a  sense  Harley  Staggers  has  de- 
voted his  entire  worlung  life  to  public 
service  having  served  as  a  football  coach 
and  sheriff  prior  to  being  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  And  if 
there  Is  one  trait  for  which  Harley  shall 
be  long  remembered  during  these  many 
years  of  public  service  it  Is  fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harley  and  I  did  not 
always  agree  on  the  specific  points  of 
legislation  lie  handled  on  the  House 
floor,  but  I  shall  always  appreciate  his 
fairness  to  the  other  Members  and  being 
"up  front"  with  them  on  controversial 
issues. 

As  much  as  we  hate  to  see  Harley  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  this  year,  we  all  realize 
that  it  will  be  a  well-deserved  retirement 
and  that  he  can  look  back  on  his  years  of 
dedicated  service  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. We  all  wish  him  happiness  and 
good  health  in  the  years  to  come.* 
*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  the  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Harley 
Staggers. 

For  over  44  years,  Harley  Staggers 
has  dedicated  himself  to  serving  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  and  the  entire 
Nation.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  past  32  years,  he 
has  fought  tirelessly  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican laborer.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  coal  miners,  a  long  oppressed 
group,  are  Just  one  example.  His  under- 
standing of  the  problems  confronting  the 
workingman  Is  perhaps  attributable  to 
his  own  experience  as  a  railroad  brake- 
man  before  his  entry  into  public  life. 
Because  of  his  com[>assion  and  deep 
sense  of  duty,  he  has  never  lost  that 
understanding.  He  has  the  gratitude  of 
millions  of  American  workers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  the 
past  14  years.  Harley  Staggers  has  dem- 
onstrated the  open-mlndedness  and 
leadership  which  make  the  Congress  the 
great  institution  it  Is.  He  has  done  much 
to  preserve  the  American  rail  system, 
which  is  of  ever-Increasing  importance 
in  these  times  of  limited  energy  re- 
sources. Harley  Staggers'  knowledge  in 
areas  such  as  this  have  been  of  immeas- 
urable benefit  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  America. 

Chairman  Staggers'  retirement  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. His  counsel,  imderstanding. 
and  leadership  have  been  invaluble  to 
us.  I  join  Harley  Staggers'  many  friends 
in  Congress  In  wishing  him  many  happy 
and  productive  years  to  come.* 
*  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  taking  this  special  order  to  pay 


a  well-deserved  tribute  to  my  friend, 
Harley  Staggers,  who  plans  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  session.  Harley  Staggers 
has  enjoyed  a  long  and  distinguished 
political  career,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  In  the  Congress. 

He  is  truly  a  man  of  West  Virginia,  a 
State  of  great  beauty  and  hard-working 
men  and  women  who  represent  the  very 
backbone  of  America.  Like  the  magnifi- 
cent mountains  that  form  so  much  of  his 
congressional  district,  Harley  Staggers 
is  symbolic  of  a  calm  and  steady  de- 
meanor in  a  world  that  too  often  resorts 
to  confrontation  and  harsh  rhetoric  to 
achieve  goals.  He  leads  in  a  quiet  and  un- 
assuming manner,  and  at  all  times  Is  a 
gentleman. 

When  Harley  Staggers  replaced  Judge 
Oren  Harris  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, he  was  the  right  man  for  a  dif- 
ficult Job.  As  we  all  know,  the  committee 
rarely  brings  us  an  easy  bill.  It  is  a  com- 
mittee with  tremendously  diverse  Juris- 
diction with  membership  that  tradition- 
ally represents  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Because  of  the  great  power 
that  the  committee  exerts  over  so  many 
areas  of  national  endeavor,  the  Job  of 
chairman  Is  not  easy.  It  calls  for  a  person 
who  Is  willing  to  listen  to  all  sides  and 
has  the  ability  to  work  a  compromise 
that  is  good  for  the  entire  country,  and 
Harley  Staggers  is  that  person. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Harley.  He  Is  a 
good  friend,  an  able  legislator,  and  a  true 
patriot.  We  will  all  miss  him,  but  I  feel 
confident  that  the  future  will  continue 
to  find  him  involved  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  his  State  and  Nation.* 

*  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  Harley  O. 
Staggers'  decision  to  retire  from  the 
House.  His  incisive  thinking  and  politi- 
cal courage  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Elected  in  1948  to  the  81st  Congress, 
Harley  has  well  served  his  constituents 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
West  Virginia.  It  is  well  known  that 
Harlet  can  be  counted  on  to  help  his 
constituents  with  any  problem. 

Since  1966,  he  has  ably  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  dealing  with  a 
wide  variety  of  tough  national  issues 
such  as  consumer  protection,  health  care, 
and  federaUy  regulated  industries. 

The  House  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out him.* 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  are  not  easy  to  find  to 
express  my  feeling  of  regret  on  the  de- 
cision not  to  seek  reelection  of  our  col- 
league,  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

However,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
some  of  the  remarks  I  made  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  13,  when 
I  introduced  legislation  to  name  the  Fed- 
eral building  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  the 
"Harley  O.  Staggers  Federal  Building." 

As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  Har- 
LEY's  contribution  to  the  national  legis- 
lative process  has  been  awesome.  The 
scope  of  his  legislative  achievements 
during  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  FVjrelgn 
Commerce  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  An 
awesome  list  can  quickly  be  compiled  of 
the  many  necessary  and  important  legls- 
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latlve  measures  he  has  sponsored  and 
managed  dealing  with  and  directly  af- 
fecting the  health  of  our  citizens,  the 
commerce  of  the  Nation,  our  transporta- 
tion and  communications  systems,  na- 
tional energy  policy,  environmental 
quality,  consumer  protection,  and  haz- 
ardous substances. 

He  can  serve  as  a  role  model  for  all  in 
the  conduct  of  our  own  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities In  a  successful  and  effective 
fashion. 

But  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude  is 
owed  to  him  by  many  of  us  who  are  ac- 
tively concerned  with  programs  devel- 
oped under  the  tenure  of  Chairman 
Staggers. 

While  we  are  all  sorry  to  see  him  go, 
his  inspiration  will  always  remain  with 
us,  as  will  the  continuing  benefit  our 
country  will  derive  from  the  contribu- 
tion of  Harley  Staggers.* 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
97th  Congress  convenes  In  1981,  for  the 
first  time  in  33  years  Harley  O.  Staggers 
will  not  be  serving  in  the  House.  For  that 
reason,  our  House  will  be  the  poorer. 

Harley  Staggers  has  taken  the  two 
roles  of  a  U.S.  Congressman — represent- 
ative of  the  people  and  national  legis- 
lator— and  melded  them  well.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  Harley 
Staggers  has  had  a  tremendous  and 
beneficial  Impact  on  much  legislation  In 
the  fields  of  environmental  protection, 
health,  and,  perhaps  most  Importantly, 
our  American  railroad  Industry.  But  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  never  stopped 
representing  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia. 
Accordingly,  next  January  we  in  Con- 
gress will  miss  Harley  Staggers — and  so 
will  the  people  he  has  served  for  so 
long.* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Sp«»aker,  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Honor- 
able Harley  O.  Staggers,  who  last  week 
announced  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  more 
than  three  decades  of  service  to  his  con- 
stituents of  West  Virginia's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harley  Staggers'  distin- 
guished career  In  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
been  equaled  by  few.  His  dedication  and 
devotion  to  duty  have  been  particularly 
apparent  to  those  of  us  who  have  served 
with  him  during  his  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  As  chairman.  Harley 
Staggers  could  always  be  depended  upon 
for  fairness  in  his  decisions,  honesty  In 
his  dealings  with  feUow  cMnmittee  mem- 
bers regardless  of  party,  and  total  dedi- 
cation to  the  task  of  achieving  agree- 
ment on  legislation  under  consideration 
by  the  committee.  His  task  was  not  made 
easier  by  the  heavy  workload  of  contro- 
versial legislation  the  committee  has 
considered  in  recent  years. 

Despite  this  tremendous  amount  of 
committee  work,  despite  the  weighty  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  his  office,  Harley  Stag- 
gers always  maintained  his  sunny  dls- 
PosltlMi,  his  graitle  manner,  and  his 
ability  to  make  friends.  F^w  M«nbers 
enjoy  as  wide  a  circle  of  friends  from 


both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  does  Harlkt 
Staggers. 

We  shall  miss  our  f  rimd.  It  Is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  Harley  Staggers'  cheerful  pres- 
ence. His  constituents  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  his  dedicated  devotion  to  his 
lawmaking  duties. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  wishing  Harlet 
and  his  lovely  wife  Mary  the  most  pleas- 
ant of  retirement  years,  blessed  with 
good  health,  the  richness  of  friendships, 
the  warmth  of  memories,  and  the  satis- 
faction that  stems  frcnn  a  job  well  done.* 

*  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  a  great  fdlow 
Member  of  this  body.  Representative 
Harley  O.  Staggers. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Ccmunlttee. 
which  Harley  chairs,  at  the  l>eginning  of 
the  96th  Congress.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  closely  with  him  on  many  im- 
portant issues.  In  his  long  tenure  as 
Representative  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Virginia, 
Congressmfm  Staggers  has  worked  hard 
for  his  constituents  and  worked  well 
with  his  fellow  colleagues.  I  wish  Harlet 
the  best  that  life  can  offer  in  years  to 
come.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  Hahlct 
Staggers  is  one  of  the  great  legislators 
of  our  time.* 

*  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  44 
years  of  distinguished  public  service.  32 
of  them  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Harley  O.  Staggers  has  de- 
cided to  leave  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  term.  I  am  proud  to  Join  in  this 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  and  to  wish  him 
many  happy  and  productive  years  after 
his  retirement. 

How  does  one  epitCHnize  such  a  distin- 
guished legislative  career?  Surely  we 
must  point  to  Chairman  Staggers'  spon- 
sorship of  wide-ranging  legislation  in 
health,  railroads,  and  mass  transit,  con- 
sumer protection,  energy  conservation, 
broadcasting,  and  veterans'  affairs.  Har- 
ley has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees,  In  addition  to  his 
present  chairmanship  of  Commerce,  and 
hehas  been  a  valuable  and  forceful  pres- 
ence in  each  of  these  capacities. 

Yet  Harley  Staggers'  Impact  on  this 
body  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the 
years  of  his  service.  His  quiet  and  steady 
infiuence  will  be  most  sorely  missed  as 
well.  Harley  Staggers  has  earned  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  all  who  have 
served  with  him  In  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  Hal^s  of  the 
Capitol  will  be  noticeably  emptier  next 
January.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  in  con- 
gratulating our  colleague  Harlet  Stag- 
gers on  his  32  years  of  fine  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  ably 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  has 
been  a  true  friend  to  the  working  people 
of  America  over  the  years.  He  has  served 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  this 
country  well.  He  will  be  missed  cmd  we 
wish  him  the  best  during  his  retire- 
ment.* 

*  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Harlet 
Staooers  is  a  gentle,  uncommon  man. 


For  those  who  came  to  Ccmgress  after  he 
did,  Harlet  distinguished  himself  by 
offering  a  hand  of  friendship  and  meet- 
ing each  of  his  colleagues,  new  or  old, 
always,  ever  on  level  ground.  He  was  an 
equal  notwithstanding  his  seniority  and 
prestige,  a  man  In  whom  you  had  confi- 
dence immediately  because  you  knew  he 
cared  for  you. 

We  will  miss  Harlet  Staggers  because 
of  his  legislative  excellence,  but  we  will 
miss  him  even  more  because  of  his  ex- 
cellence of  character,  his  friendly  smile, 
tuid  his  warm  handclasp.* 
*  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  an  honor  to  serve  with  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  West  Wx- 
glnla,  Harley  O.  Staggers,  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. During  the  years  he  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  has 
been  involved  In  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant domestic  leglslatlcm  enacted  by 
Congress.  As  chairman,  he  has  demon- 
strated a  sense  of  fairness,  patience  and 
understanding  of  the  viewpoints  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  enabling 
the  committee  to  function  effectively  In 
meeting  Its  legislative  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  an  awesome  responsibility, 
ranging  from  legislation  and  hearings 
on  such  diverse  topics  as  commimlca- 
tlons,  national  energy  policies,  public 
health,  environmental  quality,  trans- 
portation, consumer  protectiMi,  and  haz- 
ardous substances.  Many  of  the  hearings 
and  decisions  produced  by  the  commit- 
tee during  Harley  Staggers'  term  as 
chairman  will  affect  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country  for  decades  to 
come. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  learned  to  respect  and 
admire  the  skills  of  Harley  O.  Staggers 
in  dealing  with  the  many  conflicting 
opinions  and  ambitions  of  the  people 
who  represent  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  America.  He  has  managed  to 
bring  them  all  together  Into  the  delibera- 
tions of  his  commitee,  and  to  reach 
honest  compromises  where  differences 
in  legislative  matters  seemed  at  first  to 
be  Irreconcilable.  Chairman  Staggkks 
has  recognized  that  the  strength  of 
American  democracy  rests  in  the  ablUty 
of  men  and  women  of  different  view- 
points to  reach  honest  and  effective 
compromise  that  bind  our  regions  and 
people  together  In  a  search  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  America. 

Chairman  Staggers'  consistent  fair- 
ness and  willingness  to  listen  to  the 
members  of  his  committee  have  also 
distinguished  his  chairmanship.  I  have 
personally  found  him  extremely  fair 
and  willing  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  as- 
sist new  members  of  the  committee  In 
dealing  with  the  complicated  issues  be- 
fore us. 

Chairman  Staggers  has  always  been 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  West  Virginia  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Every  effort 
that  he  has  made  in  the  Congress  has 
been  directed  towards  strengthening 
this  Nati(Mi's  economic  system  so  that 
more  Americans  may  share  in  the  bene- 
fits and  opportunities  of  this  great 
Nation. 
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In  tracing  through  his  many  years  of 
outstanding  public  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  clear  that  he  has  understood 
that  economic  growth  and  environ- 
mental protection  must  be  brought  into 
balance  in  order  to  preserve  this  great 
country  for  future  generations. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  distinguished  American  leader  of 
Congress,  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  West 
Virginia.* 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  end 
of  the  96th  Congress  will  bring  with  it 
the  retirement  from  Congress — but  I 
am  sure  not  from  public  life — of  a  truly 
remarkable  man  whom  I  cherish  not 
only  as  a  leader  but  as  an  old  and  endur- 
ing friend,  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

When  Harley  Staggers  leaves  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  will  take 
with  him  43  years  of  public  service  for 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tion. 32  years  as  the  RepresentaUve  of 
the  Second  District  and  14  as  one  of  the 
really  great  chairmen  of  the  oldest 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  He  will 
take  with  him  vast  experience  and  the 
affection  and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
but  he  will  leave  behind  a  record  of 
achievement  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  House. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Staggers,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  shaped  laws 
extending  and  strengthening  this  Na- 
tion's public  health  services  and  facil- 
ities It  has  pioneered  in  the  protection 
of  the  environment,  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  transportation  systems  in 
the  protectiOTi  of  the  health,  safety  and 
economic  welfare  of  our  citizens.  Most 
recently,  under  his  direction,  the  com- 
mittee has  become  the  cutting  edge  in 
shapmg  an  effective  naUonal  energy 
policy  to  meet  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenge facing  this  Nation  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century.  It  is  en- 
Ughtening  to  note  that  more  than  30 
years  ago.  Harley  Staggers  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  warned  of  the  Na- 
tion's growing  dependence  upon  foreign 
oU  and  launched  a  fight  to  win  energy 
tadependence  for  America  through  the 
development  of  synthetic  fuels  This 
year  when  he  retires,  the  chairman  can 
see  uie  vindication  of  his  warning  call- 
ing for  new  U.S.  energy  supplies  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Nation's  first  synthetic 
fuels  legislation. 

In  one  way  or  another,  most  of  the 
challenges  that  have  faced  this  Nation 
over  ttie  past  14  years  have  touched  the 
interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  Staggers  has  never 
failed  to  meet  them  and  the  record  of 
his  achievement  Is  a  proud  one  indeed. 

In  the  future  we  can  not  again  expect 
to  see  men  tempered  in  the  fires  of 
HARLEY  Staggers'  experience.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  last  American  statesman  who 
can  claim  to  have  been  bom  in  a  log 
cabin  and  he  is  uniquely  a  product  of 
the  closing  era  of  pioneer  America.  He 
has  served  as  a  teacher,  a  sheriff,  and 

w!ifjf  T""^-  "*  ^^^  «^"«h  and 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  worst  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  befall  America,  the 
Great  Depression.  He  served  his  Nation 
as  a  navigator  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  dur- 


ing  World  War  II.  In  all  things,  he  put 
his  Nation  first. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  man  whom 
this  96th  Congress  will  be  saying  good- 
by  to;  an  extraordinary  man  and,  for 
me,  a  dear  friend. 

The  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
once  wisely  observed  that  "to  some  gen- 
erations much  is  given,  of  other  genera- 
tions much  is  expected."  Harley  O. 
Staggers  came  from  a  generation  of 
which  much  was  expected — even  de- 
manded. He  will  leave  an  indelible  im- 
print upon  that  generation  and  upon 
those  that  follow.  In  no  small  part  due 
to  his  personal  efforts  and  commitment 
to  his  Nation,  his  generation  met  and 
fulfilled  its  rendezvous  with  destiny.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  we  will  see  the  departure  from  the 
Congress  of  a  well-respected  and  out- 
standing veteran  colleague.  Harley  O. 
Staggers.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  this 
afternoon  in  paying  tribute  to  his  illus- 
trious and  dedicated  career  in  the  House. 
Harley  will  certainly  be  remembered 
as  a  man  of  great  ability;  a  conscien- 
tious and  liighly  capable  legislator;  and 
truly  one  of  the  giants  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Harley  is  a  deeply 
dedicated  public  servant,  who  has  com- 
piled an  enviable  record  of  achievement 
on  the  national  level,  while  at  the  same 
time  caring  for  the  needs  of  his  own 
constituency  and  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. His  good  and  balanced  judgment 
deserves  a  sincere  word  of  gratitude 
from  those  who  have  benefited  from 
his  outstanding  record  of  service  for 
the  past  32  years. 

Serving  in  the  influential  position  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Harley 
has  shown  his  true  awareness  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Congress  and 
our  country.  He  has  certainly  played  a 
major  role  in  the  shaping  of  injportant 
energy  legislation,  and  his  efforts  and 
achievements  have  most  assuredly 
proven  to  be  of  special  significance.  He 
will  be  missed  as  chairman,  but  his  deeds 
and  accomplishments  shall  be  testimony 
to  his  exemplary  service. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  to  Harley  and 
his  wife.  Mary,  and  their  family  for  a 
long  and  enjoyable  retirement.  We  are 
all  grateful  for  the  leadership  and  guid- 
ance provided  by  Harley  Staggers.* 
*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
along  with  my  fellow  colleagues  to  salute 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  my 
friend  Harley  O.  Staggers,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Mr.  Staggers  has  been  an  active  and  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  since 
1949.  and  for  his  accomplishments,  he 
will  be  warmly  remembered. 

As  the  representative  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  Congress,  I  deeply  regret 
Mr.  Staggers'  decision  to  retire.  The  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  Puerto  Rico  through  his 
many  years  in  service,  and  has  showed 
great  sensibility  in  understanding  the 
peculiar  problems  of  Puerto  Rico. 

We  will  all  feel  the  loss  of  this  out- 
standing man.  but  we  all  know  that  he 
will  continue  maintaining,  in  the  future, 


a  role  of  public  leadership  that  has  so 
distinguished  him  in  the  past,  and  be- 
cause of  his  contributions  to  a  better 
America,  he  certainly  will  always  be  an 
asset  to  our  Nation.* 
*  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege and  an  honor  for  me  to  express  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  Congress- 
man Harley  Staggers  of  West  Virginia. 
His  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
Congress  is  well  known  and  needs  no 
repetition  by  me  at  this  time.  However, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  valuable  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Nation  and  to  West  Virginia.  I 
would  also  like  to  convey  my  gratitude 
for  the  friendship  and  advice  which  he 
extended  for  many  years  to  me  and  my 
late  husband. 

I  know  the  chairman  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
the  future  as  well  as  by  his  admiring 
constituents.  Maryland's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  represent,  shares 
a  long  border  with  his  district  across  the 
Potomac  River  and  our  region  will  lose 
an  extremely  valuable  ally  in  Washing- 
ton when  he  retires.  My  husband  and  I 
frequently  cooperated  with  him  on  proj- 
ects which  affect  both  western  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  and  I  know  that 
there  could  be  no  more  dedicated  and 
effective  advocate  for  the  people  of  West 
Virginia. 

During  my  extensive  travels  through- 
out western  Maryland  in  the  past  year, 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  many  of 
his  constituents  from  across  the  river  in 
West  Virginia.  I  know  that  he  is  held  In 
the  highest  regard  by  the  people  he  rep- 
resents. His  untiring  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  his  district  and  our 
country  are  widely  known  and  deeply 
appreciated.* 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
clusion. I  want  to  thank  all  my  colleagues 
who  have  joined  me  in  this  special  order 
honoring  this  special  man. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  were 
here  personally  and  who  have  submitted 
their  comments  for  the  Record. 

In  conclusion,  I  just  want  to  thank  the 
Representative  from  West  Virginia  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Mr.  Harley  Staggers.  We  have  heard 
him  characterized  as  a  decent  man,  as  a 
family  man,  as  a  Christian  man,  as  a 
man  who  works  on  behalf  of  not  only 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country,  but  works  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  TOM  STEED   OP 
OKLAHOMA,  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GENKHAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Le- 
LAND).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 


There  was  no  objecti(»i. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklah(Mna.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  first  speech  before  this  body,  7  years 
ago,  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  leaders  and  public 
servants — Lyndon  Jolinson.  I  come  be- 
fore my  colleagues  today  because  we  are 
losing,  to  retirement,  another  great 
man — my  friend,  my  colleague,  and  my 
teacher,  Tom  Steed. 

Tom  Steed  is  retiring  after  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  careers  of  public 
service  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
ever  witnessed.  When  Tom  retires  at 
the  end  of  this  session  he  will  have  com- 
pleted 32  uninterrupted  years  in  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  longest  period  anyone 
from  our  State  has  ever  served. 

His  longevity  in  the  House  is  surely 
matched  by  the  quality  of  his  service 
to  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation.  His  work 
has  helped  not  only  countless  people  in 
Oklahoma,  but  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  has  risen  to  chair  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. He  is  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

His  work  in  those  important  roles  are 
well  known  to  his  colleagues.  But  Test's 
Importance  and  influence  extends  far 
beyond  those  highly  visible  positions.  To 
so  many  of  us.  he  is  and  has  been  a  good 
friend  and  teacher. 

I  flrst  came  to  know  and  work  with 
Tom  Steed  when  I  came  to  Washington 
to  work  on  the  staff  of  another  Okla- 
homa Congressman,  Ed  Edmondson. 
When  I  joined  President  Johnson's  staff, 
we  In  the  White  House  often  called  on 
Tom — benefiting  from  his  years  of  ex- 
perience and  his  commonsense  as  we 
worked  together  to  try  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  faced  America. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  there  was  no 
one  in  Congress  that  President  John- 
son respected  more  than  Tom  Steed.  As 
a  former  legislator  he  Icnew  of  and  re- 
spected Tom's  legislative  knowledge  and 
abilities.  But  what  the  President  re- 
spected most  about  Tom  Steed  was  an 
uncanny  ability  that  he  possessed. 

The  President  knew  that  in  Tom  Steed 
he  had,  in  most  circumstances,  a  loyal 
supporter.  This  helped  smooth  the  way 
on  many  of  our  legislative  initiatives. 
But,  of  course,  therfe  were  occasions 
when  Tom  could  not  agree  with  our 
positions.  When  that  was  the  case,  the 
President  always  knew  that  Tom  would 
tell  him  when  and  why  he  thought  the 
President  was  wrong.  I  think  it  was  the 
honesty  as  much  as  anything  else  that 
so  endeared  Tom  to  Lyndon  Johnson. 

When  I  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  en- 
tered private  law  practice,  I  continued  to 
follow  Tom's  outstanding  career.  And 
when  I  came  to  Congress  as  a  freshman 
in  1973,  Tom  Steed  was  still  here  as  a 
senior  member  of  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion. He  was  always  available  to  give 
sound  advice  to  younger  Members.  But 
we  did  not  have  to  ask  him  anything 
to  learn  from  him.  Anyone  could  bene- 
fit by  merely  watching  him.  His  decency, 
dignity,  and  compassion  for  those  he 
serves  so  well  are  models  that  anyone 
could  be  proud  to  emulate. 

His  sense  of  humor  is  wonderful.  Tom 


always  has  a  good  story  to  tell  to  help 
brighten  your  day.  He  has  helped  many 
of  us  keep  a  sense  of  humor  in  the  face 
of  Increasing  workloads  and  a  multitude 
of  world  problems. 

But  certainly  the  most  impressive 
thing  about  him  is  his  legislative  ability. 
I  say  that  is  the  most  impressive  thing, 
but  not  the  most  noticeable.  You  will 
almost  never  see  Tom's  name  in  the 
paper  coimected  with  a  conflict.  I  feel 
this  is  a  good  indication  of  his  tremen- 
dous legislative  skills. 

Tom  is  a  master  of  compromise.  He 
works  out  any  difBculties  before  they 
arise  to  complicate  his  legislation.  So 
the  appropriations  bills  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  always  seem  to  be  the  ones 
that  have  the  least  trouble  on  their  paths 
through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  deserves  to  enjoy 
retirement  more  than  Tom  Steed.  He 
has  devoted  32  years  to  public  service 
and  will  now  return  to  the  area  he  served 
so  long  and  so  well,  to  people  of  Okla- 
homa who  love  and  respect  him.  But 
Washington  and  the  Congress  will  miss 
his  courage  and  his  humor,  as  we  will 
miss  his  expertise  and  knowledge. 

In  that  light.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
recommendation  to  make  to  my  State.  I 
hope  Oklahoma  uses  the  knowledge  and 
ability  Tom  Steed  is  carrying  back  to 
Oklahoma  with  him.  He  may  be  retiring 
from  Congress,  but  he  will  never  retire 
from  public  service.  I  am  sure  they  rec- 
ognize his  experience  and  his  common- 
sense.  I  think  it  would  be  especially  ap- 
propriate to  put  them  to  use  in  the  class- 
room. In  the  classroom  Tom  can  help  to 
build  another  generation  of  concerned 
and  educated  Americans.  Perhaps  one 
of  them  will  rise  to  serve  their  coimtry 
for  as  long  and  as  well  as  Tom  Steed  has 
served  it. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  three 
newspaper  articles  that  I  think  aptly 
summarize  the  feelings  of  all  Okla- 
homans: 

(Prom  the  Tulsa  World.  Tuesday.  Feb.   19, 

1980] 

Steed  :  A  Job  Well  Done 

Kep.  Tom  St«ed  of  Shawnee  Is  more  than 
an  Oklahoma  Congressman.  He  Is  an  Okla- 
homa Institution.  His  decision  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  his  present  term  signals  a  loss  of 
presUge  and  power  in  Washington  not  only 
for  his  oiwn  Fourth  District,  but  for  the 
entire  State. 

We  call  Steed  Oklahoma's  unofficial  Con- 
gresssman-at-Large.  There  \s  no  part  of  the 
State  that  has  not  benefited  from  his  coun- 
sel and  his  stature  as  the  respected  chair- 
man of  the  Treasury  ai^roprlatlons  sub- 
committee. 

In  fact,  Steed  has  officially  represented  a 
large  part  of  Oklahoma — frcxn  S^ulpa  to 
Altus — at  one  time  or  another.  His  original 
Fourth  District  stretched  from  Creek  County 
to  the  Oklahoma  County  line  and  South  into 
a  wide  swath  of  Little  Dixie.  After  being  re- 
apportioned twice,  the  District  was  shifted 
to  include  most  of  the  State  to  the  South- 
west of  his  home  base  In  Pottawatomie 
County. 

With  nearly  32  years  and  16  terms  to  his 
credit.  Steed  holds  the  Oklahoma  record  for 
service  in  Congress.  But  the  honors  and 
praise  now  being  poured  on  the  Shawnee 
Democrat  by  his  constituents,  colleagues  and 
friends  are  not  for  his  political  longevity. 


He  is  being  recognized  not  for  length  of  i 
loe.  but  quality  of  service. 

Steed  might  have  served  longer.  At  76.  b« 
is  as  sharp  and  energetic  as  ev«-.  But  his 
doctor's  precautions  about  potential  health 
problems  prompted  him  to  call  it  quite  at  the 
end  of  his  16th  term. 

As  always  when  a  popular  and  accom- 
plished person  retires  from  an  important  Job, 
Steed's  announcement  last  Seturday 
sounded  a  note  of  poignancy. 

Poignancy  and  even  a  little  sadness.  But 
no  regrets.  After  all,  Tom  Steed  has  had  ooe 
helluva  run. 

Teaxs  Mabk  End  or  &a — Stkkd  Amronrcxs 

COMINC  RETIXniXlfT 

(By  Chuck  Ervln) 

Oklahoma  Crrr. — ^Wlth  tears  In  his  eyes 
and  his  voice  breaking.  U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Steed 
announced  the  end  of  an  era  Saturday — fals 
retirement  after  32  years  in  Congress. 

"After  consulting  with  my  doctors.  I  can't 
honestly  say  I  wlU  be  able  to  remain  healthy 
and  active,"  the  75-year-old  Shawnee  Demo- 
crat said. 

"Therefore,  I  wUl  not,  repeat  not.  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  It  Is  a  decision  that 
is  made  more  in  sadness  than  In  Joy.  bat  one 
I  will  not  change." 

Steed  became  choked  up  and  had  to  pause 
several  times  during  his  statement  to  news- 
men and  women  attending  the  midwinter 
convention  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

He  has  served  In  Congress  longer  than 
any  other  Oklahoman. 

When  Steed  flrst  was  elected  in  1B48.  the 
late  Roy  J.  Turner  was  governor.  Former 
House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  of  McAlester  was 
an  obscure  freshman  congressman  from 
Little  Dixie,  and  the  late  Robert  S.  Kerr— 
later  "the  uncrowned  king  of  the  Senate" — 
was  a  second-year  freshman  only  beginning 
his  rise  to  power. 

The  late  Harry  S  Truman  was  president. 
The  victories  of  World  War  n  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  Oklahomans.  and  Korea  was 
only  an  unfamlUar  name  on  the  map. 

"I  will  return  to  Oklahoma  and  try  to  find 
the  life  as  a  private  citizen  I  left  behind  32 
years  ago,"  Steed  said  Saturday.  "I  intend  to 
spend  my  declining  years  in  the  state  I  love, 
among  the  people  who  mean  the  most  to 
me." 

The  feisty  Steed  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
words,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  commit- 
tee or  in  private  conversation.  He  recalled 
Saturday  how  former  Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris 
once  described  him  as:  "the  only  man  I 
know,  who  can  corner  you  In  the  middle 
of  a  room." 

U.S.  Rep.  Olenn  Kngllsh.  D-CordeU.  one 
of  those  who  extolled  Steed's  virtues  Satur- 
day, said  he  had  Just  had  a  normal  brief 
conversation    with    him    "for    about    thz«e 

hours." 

Steed  also  is  known  for  his  sometimes 
caustic  wit. 

When  asked  by  a  reporter  once  why  he 
had  been  flying  flrst  class  instead  of  travel- 
ing coach  as  required  by  state  law.  Steed 
replied:  "Because  I'm  a  flrst  class  congrMS- 
man." 

When  Jay  Wilkinson,  an  attractive.  AU- 
American  football  player  and  the  son  of  for- 
mer OU  football  Coach  Bud  Wilkinson,  ran 
against  him  and  appeared  to  have  Steed 
on  the  ropes  with  a  television  and  billboard 
campaign  featuring  the  young  Wilkinson 
striding  across  a  field  and  looking  up  at 
the  sky.  Steed  turned  the  tables  and  had  him 
virtually  laughed  out  of  the  race. 

"Any  fool  knows  you  don't  look  up  when 
you  walk  across  a  cow  pasture,"  he  said. 

But  bis  tongue  occasionally  got  him  In 
trouble. 
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steed  remembered  Saturday  how  Kerr,  less 
ttum  pleased  with  a  biting  Introduction  from 
his  colleague,  once  said : 

"Take  a  good  look  at  him.  folks.  He's  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  can  put  both  feet 
In  his  mouth  at  once." 

The  man  Steed  defeated  for  Congress  In 
IMS.  Lyle  Boren,  was  in  the  audience  Satur- 
day, as  was  bis  son,  U.S.  Sen.  David  Boren. 

"Not  only  has  he  been  the  Congressman 
for  the  4th  District,  he's  been  the  Congress- 
man for  the  whole  state  of  Oklahoma,"  Boren 
said.  "He's  my  friend,  my  teacher  and  my 
colleague." 

Most  of  Oklahoma's  congressional  delega- 
tion was  present,  and  Steed's  announcement 
triggered  an  outpouring  of  praise. 

"Tom  worked  valiantly  for  Oklahoma  and 
the  nation,"  said  Republican  Sen.  Henry 
Bellmon,  who  also  is  retiring.  "There  never 
has  been  a  Congressman  who  was  more  popu- 
lar, more  respected  or  more  trusted  than 
Tom  Steed,"  he  added. 

Gov.  Oeorge  Nigh  praised  him  for  his  "un- 
selfish and  completely  dedicated  years  of 
service." 

"You  wlU  continue  In  public  life  through 
the  Impact  you've  had  on  those  of  us  in  Con- 
greas  that  are  younger.  "  said  Rep.  James  R 
Jones.  D-Tuisa. 

"Thank  you  for  the  wisdom  and  expertise 
you  gave  us,"  said  Rep.  Glenn  English,  D-Cor- 
deU. 

"I'm  the  freshman,  and  I'm  the  one  closest 
to  him,"  said  Rep.  Mike  Synar,  D-Muskogee. 
"ni  never  be  the  Congressman  I  could  have 
been,  without  him. 
"I  love  you,  Tom." 

Steed  later  cited  progress  In  Oklahoma  he 
and  others  worked  for  during  his  years  in 
Congresa 

"We've  made  Oklahoma  one  of  the  10  fast- 
est growing  states  in  the  nation."  he  said. 
"The  greatest  thing  we  did  was  stop  the  ex- 
portation of  our  children. 

"We've  Just  got  the  foundation  built.  Now 
we're  ready  to  go  on  to  the  next  phase 

"Plather  "Hme  Is  a  relentless  old  fellow  He 
Just  won't  quit  taking  a  toll  on  you  I  hate 
to  quit  a  Job  I've  had  as  much  fun  as  I've 
had  In  this  one.  But  I'm  going  to  come  back 
and  enjoy  some  of  the  things  I  helped  buUd 
"This  Is  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to 
live. 

"If  that  sounds  corny,  I  don't  care." 
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Am  IirmnnNc  Out— RrmiMc  Tom  Sttid 

Fits  Many  Desckqtions 

(By  Jenk  Jones,  Jr.) 

You  could  string  a  number  of  adjectives 

m   flront   of  Tom   Steed's   name:    powerful, 

l^-  !^***'  P^t'lo^c,  gabby,  irascible, 
opinionated. 

Above  aU,  colorful. 

Steed,  two  weeks  short  of  his  76th  birth- 
day,  today  announced  he  will   retire  from 

h»f,fr*"rx*^f  "■  ^^**  *'™  because  of  declining 
health.  He  U  in  his  3and  year  m  office  a 
record  for  an  Oklahoman.     '  "  '°  °°'=*'  * 

t^J^f^^!'  ''■"^  Shawnee,  his  4th  District 
today  is  radically  different  from  the  boun- 
daries when  he  first  was  elected 

of  Rising  star.  Texas  He  spent  20  years  as  a 
newspaperman,  the  last  four  as  a  mana^ng 
a!^.      ^^^'^-  '^'O'"  running  ro?  tSI 

vlctornS'^Sf?"**  °^  ^'«  ""^  '<«»•  HI-  first 
of?^^'„  If-  **"•  ''^  *  Democratic  run- 
off romp  over  five-term  congressional  veteran 

'^f  "^'  ^"'^•^  °'  Sen.  David  Boren. 
Dem^«t?  ''o""  ^'  "alloped  another  former 
^^il*;  ^''Kr«««*n.  Olen  D.  Johnson 

SIX  tunes  he  was  unchallenged  In  oartv  nn 
2^  «d  four  times  dre^no  SoP^pS.1: 

By    far    his    closest    call    was    k    ^ti£  »«♦. 

•cum  in  1866.  Two  yean  later.  Steed  waa 


thrown  against  another  incumbent  congress- 
man, the  OOP's  James  V.  SnUth.  following 
coiu-t-ordered  congressional  redlstrlctlng. 
Steed  won  by  9,099  votes  out  of  more  than 
125.000  cast. 

Steed  Is  the  fourth-highest  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  powerful  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  chairman  of  Its  subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury,  post  office  and  general  gov- 
ernment. 

As  such,  he  has  been  In  a  position  to  fight 
for  Oklahoma  projects,  especially  the  major 
military  Installations  cnnker  Air  Force  Base, 
Port  Sill,  Altus  Air  Force  Base)  within  his 
dUtrlct. 

He  also  was  a  vital  cog  in  securing  money 
for  the  Kerr-McClellan  Navigational  System 
which  made  Tulsa  a  seaport. 

Steed  always  has  been  a  talker,  sometimes 
to  the  dismay  of  the  newsman  or  audience 
he  held  captive  for  marathon  sessions.  (He 
once  took  16  minutes  to  Introduce  Sen.  Mike 
Monroney  to  a  political  gathering:  Monroney 
was  then  a  24-year  veteran  of  Congress  and 
could  have  been  presented  In  a  sentence.) 

And  sometimes  his  language  has  a  bar- 
racks flavor  (especially  when  he  Ulks  about 
the  Senate,  his  prime  objection  of  scorn.  Try 
calling  the  Senate  the  "upper  house"  within 
Steed's  hearing.) 

But  he  has  been  a  shrewd  observer  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  men  and  women  who  run 
It.  and  unwise  Is  the  listener  who  doesn't 
heed  the  congressman's  words. 

He  also  was  a  vital  ally  of  Carl  Albert  when 
the  latter  from  the  neighboring  3rd  District 
Was  House  majority  leader  and  then 
Speaker. 

With  Albert  retired  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice and  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  stepping  aside 
this  year.  Steed  is  guaranteed  to  be  Okla- 
homa's longevity  champ  In  the  20th  century. 

Even  If  1st  District  Rep.  James  R.  Jones, 
after  Bellmon  the  longest  serving  member  of 
the  state's  delegation,  were  to  stay  in  Con- 
gress until  the  year  2000,  he  would  be  four 
years  short  of  Steed's  mark. 

Steed  served  through  four  years  of  Harry 
Truman's  term,  the  entire  presidencies  of 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  John  Kennedy,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald  Pord 
and  the  first  term  of  Jimmy  Carter.  There 
may  be  another  president-elect  before  the 
Oklahoman  officially  leaves  office  when  his 
term  expires  In  January. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Tom  Steed,  who  has  decided  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  session. 

I  have  worked  alongside  Tom  for  20 
years  now.  He  has  been  my  friend  my 
mentor,  my  confident,  my  storyteller 
Every  winter  for  10  years  he  has  whis- 
pered to  me  that  he  was  going  to  pack 
it  in,  and  every  winter  I  would  beg  him 
not  to  do  it.  This  year  he  whispered  he 
was  going  to  pack  it  in,  I  begged  him 
not  to  do  it— and  I  went  on  to  other 
things.  We  had.  after  all.  established  a 
nice  working  relationship  regarding  this 
It  is  almost  a  breach  of  faith  for  him  to 
change  the  rules  at  this  late  date  and 
actually  go  ahead  and  retire. 

I  frankly  could  not  believe  the  news 
when  I  heard  he  was  going  to  retire  In 
shock.  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "Why  are 
you  doing  this?"  He  gave  me  a  very 
typical  Tom  Steed  answer.  After  32  years 
m  Congress  and  43  years  of  storyteUing 
preceding  that,  he  had  recently  noticed 
himself  repeating  a  story  for  the  second 


time.  When  the  job  gets  so  demanding 
that  a  dedicated  storyteller  does  not  have 
time  to  add  to  his  collection,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  interfere  with  the  important 
things  in  life. 

I  will  say  flatly  that  even  with  all  of 
the  wonderful  talents  that  Oklahoma 
has  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  my  tenure  that  none  have 
achieved  such  universal  trust  and  af- 
fection as  has  Tom  Steed.  I  cannot  re- 
call having  ever  seen  a  Tom  S'rEEo  press 
release.  I  cannot  remember  Tom  ever 
engaging  in  an  act  of  vanity,  despite  the 
enormous  power  he  has  wielded  for  so 
many  years.  I  cannot  recall  a  mean  or 
spiteful  act,  despite  a  temper  that  has 
been  known  to  explode  when  people  fail 
to  hve  up  to  their  promises.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  a  single  enemy  in 
this  House  or  in  this  capital  city.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  does  it. 

I  know  that  the  great  State  of  Okla- 
homa has  a  great  many  talents  among 
its  citizens,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
successor  to  my  chairman  will  be  a  fine 
person,  dedicated  to  doing  good  works 
But  in  losing  the  service  of  a  man  like 
Tom  Steed,  the  Nation  suffers  more  than 
it  will  realize,  for  it  is  the  experience 
accumulated  over  decades  that  is  valu- 
able and  not  replaceable.  For  myself,  and 
all  of  us  who  have  served  over  the  years 
with  this  good  man.  the  loss  is  even 
greater.  It  is  a  personal  loss,  as  well 
and  with  Tom  as  he  leaves  goes  part  of 
our  youth  and  our  happy  memories. 

But  it  does  not  pay  to  get  too  senti- 
mental about  or  around  Tom  Steed.  He 
retains  from  his  old  newspapering  days 
the  sharp  retort  that  cuts  sentimentaUty 
off  at  the  roots.  And  so,  before  I  become 
a  target  myself  for  my  chairman,  I  will 
quietly  back  off  and  say  only  that  I 
learned  of  his  planned  retirement  with 
sorrow  and  personal  loss.  But  I  wish  him 
well  in  the  many  years  of  retirement  fac- 
ing him,  and  I  know  that  this  restless 
soul  would  not  sit  idle  for  too  long  be- 
fore he  takes  up  a  cause  or  two  close 
to  his  heart. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McEwEN). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  indeed  remiss 
if  I  did  not  say  just  a  few  words  about  my 
subcommittee  chairman  who  has  decided 
to  leave  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
along  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  just  spoke  (Mr 
ADDABBO)  to  serve  on  the  committee  of 
Chairman  Steed,  the  Committee  on 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government.  It  is  a  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  covers  a  great  deal.  I  must 
say  that  my  chairman,  not  until  I  went 
on  his  subcommittee  did  I  find  out  how 
many  things  that  phrase  "general  gov- 
ernment" covers.  That  picks  up  a  lot  of 
little  things  like  the  White  House  and  a 
few  other  agencies  and  departments  of 
this  Government;  but  Chairman  Steed 
has  aways  been  inordinately  kind  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  tolerant  when  the  witness 
was  passed  if  this  Member  or  another 
Member  wanted  to  pursue  a  rather  ex- 
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tensive  line  of  questioning.  He  was  never 
impatient  with  us,  always  generous  in 
affording  all  Members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee the  opportunity  to  question  the 
witnesses. 

D  1910 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  am  going  to  miss  him 
here  in  this  Chamber.  I  am  going  to  miss 
him  in  that  subcommittee,  I  am  going  to 
miss  him  in  the  Longworth  Cafeteria 
for  those  breakfasts  that  some  of  us 
gather  for  over  there,  and  as  a  neighbor 
over  in  the  annex. 

I  would  just  say  I  know  he  leaves  a 
group  here  that  holds  him  in  great  af- 
fection to  go  back  to  a  district  that  has 
manifested  their  regard  and  their  affec- 
tion for  him  for  a  lot  of  years  in  sending 
him  to  this  body.  To  Tom  Steed  and  to 
his  wife  I  lust  offer  my  thanks  for  having 
known  them  and  my  best  wishes  for  the 
years  that  are  ahead  for  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  irom 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  . 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  honor  a  distinctive  gentleman  who 
has  served  Oklahoma  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  wisdom  and  un- 
questioned effectiveness  for  more  than  3 
decades. 

To.m  Steed  has  done  as  much  as  any 
one  Oklahoman  to  give  our  State  a 
strong  voice  in  Washington  over  the  past 
32  years.  And  he  has  guided  me,  and 
most  of  my  Oklahoma  colleagues, 
through  the  tortuous  process  of  learning 
how  to  best  serve  our  constituents  here 
in  the  House. 

But  I  have  most  appreciated  Tom  for 
his  candor.  In  a  group  of  435  individuals 
who  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  avoid 
making  direct  statements.  Congressman 
Steed  truly  stands  apart.  His  willing- 
ness to  speak  bluntly  on  the  most  contro- 
versial measures  is  legendary  in  Okla- 
homa. But  it  is  this  very  quality  which 
has  enabled  the  dean  of  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation  to  startle  all  of 
us  into  a  clearer  and  more  balanced  view 
of  our  work  in  Washington. 

If  any  Oklahoman  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  his  State,  that  individual  is 
Tom  Steed.  And  if  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  earned  the  rigl^t  to  put  aside 
the  burdens  of  elected  office,  that  Mem- 
ber is  Tom  Steed.  We  all  stand  ready  to 
offer  Tom  our  best  wishes  for  a  long  and 
enjoyable  retirement. 

But  Tom  is  an  Oklahoma  original,  and 
it  will  be  many  long  years  before  the 
vacuum  which  his  departure  is  creating 
can  be  filled.  And  in  the  Congresses  to 
come,  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

And  so  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
thanking  Tom.  on  behalf  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, for  his  dedicated  service  in  our  be- 
half, and  in  extending  to  him  our  best 
wishes  for  a  most  happy  return  to  pri- 
vate life. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

CXXVI 245— Part  3 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  to  Congress  with 
Tom  Steed  32  years  ago.  Tom  Steed  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of 
this  Congress,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  to  extol  all  of  his  great  qualities 
and  the  great  things  he  has  done.  But 
Oklahoma  can  be  doubly  proiid  of  him 
and  his  service  here  for  the  kind  of  man 
that  he  has  been. 

We  have  a  little  quotation  back  home 
that  I  believe  exemplifies  Tom  Steed. 
He  believes  in  gentlemanliness,  honest 
chivalry,  clean-minded  and  God-fearing 
manliness.  He  believes  in  man,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  all  creation.  He  believes  in 
God,  the  eminent  architect  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  compassionate  ruler  of  destiny. 
Tom  has  lived  that  kind  of  life  here,  and 
we  have  all  enjoyed  his  stories  and  en- 
joyed his  companionship,  his  fairness 
to  his  country,  to  his  colleagues  here, 
and  to  his  fellow  man. 

I  believe  that  he  fits  another  little 
saying : 

I  have  to  live  with  myself  and  so,  I  want 
to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know. 

I  want  to  be  able,  as  the  days  go  by,  always 
to  look  myself  In  the  eye. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  with  the  setting 
sun  and  hate  myself  for  things  I  have  done. 

I  want  to  go  out  with  my  head  erect; 
I  want  to  deserve  every  man's  respect. 

Tom  Steed  is  going  out  of  this  Con- 
gress in  just  exactly  that  manner.  He  has 
the  respect  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
Congress.  He  should  have  the  respect  of 
all  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  all 
America  for  the  job  that  he  has  done. 

To  him  I  say  may  his  retirement  be 
happy  for  him  and  his  family  and  long 
and  enjoyable. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those  com- 
ments. I  can  tell  the  gentleman  that  no 
two  gentlemen  will  be  missed  more  or 
are  respected  more  than  you  and  Tom 
Steed. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects 
along  with  my  colleagues  that  have  pre- 
ceded me  to  the  Honorable  Tom  Steed,  of 
Oklahoma,  a  Member  who  has  the  total 
and  entire  respect  of  this  entire  body. 

Of  course,  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Joe  Addabbo,  who  served  intimate- 
ly with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, discussed  the  great  sense  of 
humor  and  the  storytelling  ability  that 
Tom  Steed  has.  I  think  all  of  us  know 
that.  My  son  was  stationed  at  one  of  the 
military  bases  in  Oklahoma,  and  Tom 
had  gone  down  there  as  a  speaker  several 
summers  ago.  I  instructed  the  young 
man  to  be  sure  that  he  said  hello  to  the 
Congressman.  He  returned  in  a  month 
and  he  said  "I  reported  to  him,"  and  I 
said,  "Well,  what  did  he  tell  you?"  And 
he  said  "He  told  me  a  story." 

So,  Tom  is  consistent,  not  only  with  us, 
but  he  is  also  consistent  with  the  youth 
of  America  and,  of  course,  his  con- 
stituents and  his  friends  and  everyone 
alike. 

But  the  real  accomplishment  of  Tom 
Steed  is  as  a  protector  of  the  Nation's 


pursestrings.  There  is  no  member  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  greater 
fideUty  to  protecting  the  taxpayer  than 
Tom  Steed  and,  at  the  same  time,  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  programs  of  America 
that  are  vital  and  necessary  are  properly 
funded.  That  meant  putting  up  with  a 
Uttle  demagogery  on  one  side  and  a  Uttle 
demagogery  on  the  other,  and  writing  a 
bill,  an  appropriation  bill  that  fit  the 
need  exactly  for  this  country  and  meets 
the  needs  of  the  taxpayers  and  does  not 
hurt  them.  Tom  Steed  always  met  that 
trust  and,  Tom,  we  are  going  to  miss  you 
and  we  are  going  to  miss  you  just  as 
much  as  we  are  going  to  miss  our  col- 
league that  we  have  just  honored  who 
came  here  to  the  Congress  with  you.  As 
I  said,  you  may  well  be  succeeded,  but 
you  will  never  be  replaced. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stnar)  . 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  Congressman  from 
the  donut  hole  of  my  district  for  having 
this  tonight  because  he  becomes  the  new 
dean,  and  we  all  know  that  the  steps  and 
shoes  he  must  fill  are  going  to  be  great 
due  to  the  great  contributions  of  Tom 
Stekd. 

I  rise  tonight  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  thousands  of  Oklahomans 
who  could  not  be  here  tonight  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  a  man  that  has  been  the 
Congressman  for  Oklahoma  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  because  of  that  service, 
today  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa made  the  following  proclamation: 
Tom  Steed  Appbeciation  Day 

Whereas,  the  Dean  of  Oklahoma's  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Steed  from  Oklahoma's  Fourth  Congressional 
District  has  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentative"? is  aporoprlatelv  paving  tribute 
this  day  to  Congressman  Steed;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
entire  State  of  Oklahoma,  have  long  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  the  dedicated  and  able 
public  service  and  leadership  Congressman 
Steed  has  performed  for  Oklahoma  and  the 
United  States  for  the  past  32  years:  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  recog- 
nize that  the  tireless  efforts,  the  Integrity  and 
the  ability  of  Tom  Steed  are  rare  qualities; 
and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  wish  to 
loin  with  Members  of  the  Honorable  United 
States  House  of  Reoresentatlves  on  this  day 
In  proclaiming  and  paying  tribute  to  a  strong, 
honest  and  truly  exceptional  leader. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Oeorge  Nigh,  Oovemor  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  do  hereby  declare  this 
26th  day  of  February,  1980.  as  Tom  Steed 
Appreciation  Day  In  Oklahoma. 

Georgs  Nigh, 

Governor. 

I  rise  tonight  to  say  thank  you  to  a 
great  Oklahoman,  a  great  American  and, 
most  of  all,  one  of  the  finest  men  I  will 
ever  meet. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wax- 
kins). 
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D  1920 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  for  holding  this  special 
order  tonight  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoiase  for  the  Dean  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation.  Tom  Steed. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Steed  was  bom 
near  Rising  Star,  Tex.  A  rising  star  Tom 
Steed  truly  was;  a  rising  star  Tom  Steed 
truly  became.  It  was  Oklahoma's  good 
fortune  that  he  moved  with  his  parents 
as  a  small  child  to  Konawa  in  Seminole 
County  just  north  of  my  hometown  of 
Ada.  Later  it  was  Tom  Steed's  good  for- 
tune to  marry  his  sweetheart,  Hazel,  who 
has  been  by  his  side  for  57  years,  and 
Hazel  is  beside  him  tonight  as  she  looks 
on  from  the  House  Gallery. 

Congressman  Tom  Steed  set  a  new 
record  which  I  predict  will  never  be 
broken  for  length  of  service  in  Congress 
from  Oklahoma  when  he  was  reelected 
to  his  16th  2-year  term  in  1978.  Tom 
Steed's  retirement  ends  a  dynasty  for 
the  Oklahoma  congressional  delega- 
tion. The  young  Democrat  was  first 
elected  in  1948  with  another  crusty, 
straightforward-talking  Democrat  who 
headed  the  Democrat  Party  ticket,  Tom 
Steed's  close  personal  friend,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tom  Steed  holds  the  most  power- 
ful position  regarding  appropriations  of 
anyone  ever  to  represent  Oklahoma  in 
the  House  through  his  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury — 
Postal  Service — General  Government  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  will  long  remember  his  service  in  this 
House  in  a  more  personal  way  for  his 
personal  advice,  guidance,  and  counsel  to 
me  and  the  other  yoimg  Members  of  the 
OklahcHna  delegation.  I  will  also  remem- 
ber the  first  time  I  went  to  Tom  Steed 
for  that  first  bit  of  advice.  He  said,  "Wes. 
there  are  three  things  you  need  to  have 
in  your  makeup  around  this  House  to 
last."  I  asked,  "Tom,  what  are  they?"  His 
remark.  "Wes,  first  you  need  to  be 
patient.  Second,  you  need  to  be  patient. 
And,  third,  you  need  to  be  patient." 

Tom  Steed  already  knew  the  best  ad- 
vice that  he  could  give  to  me. 

Tom,  as  I  have  said  to  you.  may  God 
grant  me  your  wisdom  to  quit  this  Con- 
gress scwneday  in  the  same  position  that 
you  hold,  and  that  is  on  top.  Thank  you. 
Tom  Steed,  for  the  contributions  you 
have  made  to  me  personaUy,  to  our  great 
State  of  Oklahoma,  to  our  great  Nation, 
and  for  your  dedication  to  build  a  better 
world  for  the  future  generations  to  come. 
Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahcraa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  stand  here  and  speak  about  my  good 
fnend  of  22  years,  but  it  is  a  distinct  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  join  In  this  fitting  trib- 
ute to  my  friend,  Tom  Steed.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  with  Tom  on  both 

ComiSS"^"'''^  "^^  ^""^  ^"^^^^^ 

r«^f„^''^'"^  ^^^-  "TO"  served  as  the 
ranking  majority  member—and  briefly 


as  chairman — of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  while  I  served  as  that 
committee's  ranking  minority  member.  I 
also  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  for  5 
years  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Treasury-Postal  Service  Subcommit- 
tee while  Tom  served  as  that  panel's 
chairman.  During  this  Congress,  of 
course,  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  full  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
have  continued  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  privilege  to  work  with  Tom. 

Thus,  I  speak  from  experience  when  I 
say  that  Tom  Steed  has  been  superb  as 
a  legislator  and  as  chairman.  He  has  al- 
ways been  fair,  decent,  and  honest  with 
witnesses  and  Members  alike. 

His  background  as  a  newspaperman 
and  his  Oklahoma  commonsense  have 
served  him  and  all  Americans  well  in  his 
annual  handling  of  the  Treasury-Postal 
Service  appropriations  bill. 

Tom's  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
provides  the  funding  for  what  might  be 
described  as  this  Nation's  housekeepers, 
bill  collectors,  and  general  managers — 
both  current  and  past.  For  the  past  16  of 
Tom's  distinguished  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  has  been  the  over- 
seer for  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Funding  and  policy  direc- 
tives have  been  provided,  on  a  strictly 
nonpartisan  basis,  for  White  House  op- 
erations, the  Treasury  Department,  in- 
cluding the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Postal  Service,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  and  a  host  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  He  has  supported  civil  service 
reform  in  the  transition  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  list  of  agen- 
cies, there  have  been  many  pressures  to 
react  in  a  political  or  mischievous  man- 
ner, according  to  the  popular  will  at  the 
time.  Tom  has  always  resisted  these 
pressures — and  our  Federal  Government 
system  is  better  because  of  his  service. 

But,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  Tom 
Steed  has  always  been  more  than  just 
a  chairman  to  those  who  have  served 
with  him.  He  is  a  fine,  loyal  friend,  and 
he  also  happens  to  be  the  best  story- 
teller in  the  House.  I  wish  I  had  just 
half  of  his  ability  to  spin  a  yam.  Per- 
haps it  comes  from  his  background  of 
being  bom  on  a  farm  near  someplace 
called  Rising  Star.  Tex., — or  from 
spending  20  years  as  a  newspaperman 
and  32  years  as  a  Congressman.  That 
kind  of  exposure  has  provided  a  lot  of 
material  for  jokes,  and  our  buddy,  Tom, 
has  made  the  most  of  it. 

Another  great  story-teller  and  Okla- 
homan.  Will  Rogers,  once  professed  that 
he  could  state  honestly  that  he  had 
never  met  a  man  he  did  not  like.  Well, 
I  am  not  a  great  story-teller,  or  an 
Oklahoman.  but  I  can  honestly  state  I 
have  never  met  a  man  (or  a  woman) 
who  did  not  like  Tom  Steed. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues 
will  forgive  a  purely  personal  comment. 
I  would  like  to  say  that,  during  my  22 
years  in  this  body.  I  have  had  no  more 
valued  or  enjoyable  experience  than 
the  warm  friendship  I  have  shared  with 
Tom.  Although  his  retirement  may  alter 


our  working  relationship.  I  take  great 
comfort  in  knowing  that  our  friendship 
will  continue. 

This  tribute  today  is  well-timed,  be- 
cause this  is  Tom  and  Hazel  Steed's  57th 
wedding  anniversary.  They  were  mar- 
ried on  February  26,  1923.  Hazel,  as 
many  of  you  know,  not  only  shares  the 
many  burdens  of  a  congressional  wife, 
she  also  happens  to  have  created  one  of 
the  finest  decorative  egg  collections  in 
the  world.  I  remember  years  ago  when 
Tom  and  I  were  looking  at  Coast  Guard 
operations  in  the  Joiinson  Islands. 
There  were  millions  of  gooney  birds 
there,  and  Tom  was  careful  to  bring  home 
a  gooney  bird  egg  for  his  wife. 

We  wish  Tom  and  Hazel  a  very  happy 
anniversary,  and  offer  our  heartfelt 
wishes  for  many  more  to  come.  They 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

In  closing,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  can  be  said  about 
a  man  is  that  he  is  a  good  man.  In  my 
book  Tom  Steed  is  a  good  man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  very  much. 

D  1930 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  wish  Tom  Steed  the  greatest  joy 
in  his  retirement  years.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Tom 
and  Hazel  Steed  will  always  cherish  the 
advice,  counsel,  and  friendship  that  they 
have  given  to  us.  We  could  recoxmt  so 
many  stories  of  the  advice  Tom  Steed 
has  given  to  each  of  us  that,  hopefully, 
has  made  us  better  Members  of  Congress 
and  better  public  servants  but  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  no  one  that  I  have 
ever  known  has  a  higher  respect  for  pub- 
lic service  and  done  a  better  jcb  of  per- 
forming pubUc  service  than  Tom  Steed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
colleague  we  honor  today,  Tom  Steed,  set 
a  record  for  longevity  in  his  home  State 
of  Oklahoma  when  he  was  elected  to  a 
16th  term  in  Congress  in  1978. 

That  reelection  record  is  the  clearest 
indication  of  the  great  affection  the 
people  of  his  district  and  State  have  for 
Tom  Steed.  We  all  know  Tom's  outstand- 
ing work  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  his  select  com- 
mittee work  that  helped  create  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

In  32  years  in  Congress,  Tom  Steed  has 
fought  untiringly  for  the  interests  of  his 
district,  which  houses  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base,  Port  Sill,  and  Altus  Air  Force  Base. 
Similarly,  his  work  as  a  senior  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  ha£  had 
a  profound  impact  on  such  national  con- 
cerns as  defense,  education,  agriculture, 
water  conservation,  and  transportation. 
Tom's  interests  have  ranged  from  up- 
grading the  Library  of  Congress  to  help- 
ing create  our  national  highway  system. 
For  20  years  before  his  election  to  Con- 
gress, Tom  Steed  was  a  newspaperman 
and  it  is  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
journals  in  his  district  and  in  the  State  at 
large  have  heaped  on  Tom  both  praise 
and  expressions  of  gratitude. 
Back  home  he  has  earned  the  universal 
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praise  for  his  skill  as  a  legislator,  his 
toughness  and  his  honesty.  That  view  of 
Tom  Steed  is  shared  here  in  Washington 
and  I  join  in  expressing  the  best  wishes 
for  Tom  and  his  wife,  Hazel,  on  their 
well-earned  retirement  from  CcHigess.* 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Tom  Steed  will  be  long  remembered 
for  the  omnipresent  humor  which  he 
shared  with  his  colleagues  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Tom  has  served  the  Congress  and  the 
country  since  his  first  election  to  the  81st 
Congress  on  November  2,  1948.  He  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal,  and  has  done 
so  with  abiding  graciousness  and  good 
humor.  These  qualities  endeared  him  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  by 
whom  he  will  be  remembered  with  great 
fondness.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  special 
tribute  for  our  friend,  Tom  Steed's  32 
years  of  service  in  this  body.  Without  a 
doubt,  he  has  served  his  constituents 
and  his  State  of  Oklahoma  well. 

Like  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  sought  to  do  their  best  in  repre- 
senting what  they  determined  to  be  as 
the  public  interest.  Tom  Steed  has  seen 
his  share  of  political  battles  during  his 
tenure  in  this  House.  He  has  weathered 
them  well,  and  now  is  able  to  withdraw 
from  the  legislative  battles  for  a  well- 
deserved  retirement.  I  want  to  express  to 
Tom  my  sincerest  wish  for  a  happy  and 
constructive  retirement.* 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lative body  will  lose  a  longtime  and 
outstanding  Member  at  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congress  when  our  colleague  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Tom  Steed,  retires. 

He  has  served  in  the  House  since 
1949 — over  three  decades  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion, through  two  wars  and  many  domes- 
tic, economic,  and  social  challenges.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Tom  Steed  during  most  of  his  tenure  in 
the  Congress,  and  consider  him  a  friend 
of  long  standing. 

He  has  served  the  coimtry  during 
tumultous  times,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  tough 
job  of  deciding  priorities  for  Federal 
outlays. 

I  join  my  fellow  House  Members  in 
deserved  recognition  of  his  long  and  il- 
lustrious career  in  the  Hou«!e.  and  wish 
him  a  long,  happy,  and  fulfilling  retire- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Tom  Steeh  has  served  in  the 
House  longer  than  almost  everyone  here. 
It  surprised  me  when  I  heard  of  his  plans 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session.  His 
many  long  years  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice include  20  years  spent  as  a  newsman. 
Tom's  ability  to  serve  his  district  well  is 
due  in  no  small  part  to  that  previous 
experience,  as  well  as  his  experience  here 
on  the  Hill  as  an  administrative  assistant 
prior  to  being  elected  to  Congress  in  1948. 

Tom  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
bipartisan  attitude  that  needs  to  exist  if 
we,  as  a  collective  body,  are  to  serve  the 
people.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 


eral Government  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  Tom  put  in  many  long  hours 
that  to  others  would  be  a  thankless  task. 
And  as  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  he  worked  long  and  hard 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  small,  inde- 
pendent businessman,  who  is  really  the 
backbone  of  our  American  economic 
system. 

Yet,  all  those  many  years  of  public 
service  do  take  a  toll  on  an  individual. 
At  76,  Tom  Steed  needs  some  time  for 
himself  and  his  family.  It  will  take  a 
while  for  us  to  become  accustomed  to  his 
absence,  but  all  of  us  need  to  accept 
Tom's  decision  to  retire  as  the  right  one. 

I  wish  Tom  all  the  best  in  his  retire- 
ment, though  I  wonder  how  his  con- 
stituents will  fare  without  him.  But,  the 
fact  that  he  will  no  longer  be  in  Wash- 
ington will  most  likelv  spur  Tom  on  to 
help  his  district  in  other  ways,  in  any 
way  he  can.  We  will  miss  him  a  great 
deal,  and  hope  that  he  will  visit  us  from 
time  to  time.  My  wife,  Lee,  and  I  wish 
Tom,  his  wife  Hazel,  and  their  son  Rich- 
ard, the  best  in  years  to  come.* 

*  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Tom  Steed  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  is  sad  news  for  the 
people  of  Oklahoma's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  It  is  sad  news  for  me. 
too;  Tom  and  I  are  very  close  neighbors 
on  the  fourth  fioor  of  the  Ravbum  Bu  Id- 
ing.  I  served  under  his  chairmanship  for 
2  years  on  the  Postal  Service  and  Gen- 
eral Grovernment  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  we  now  share  an  assign- 
ment on  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  I  respect  him 
greatly  and  will  mass  his  presence  in  the 
Congress  very  much. 

Most  of  the  people  in  Tom's  district 
have  never  had  another  Representative. 
And  it  has  been  to  their  benefit.  Few  here 
today  know  the  House  of  Representatives 
like  Tom  does.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and 
a  master  of  the  pohtical  process.  Tom's 
successor  has  a  tough  act  to  follow.* 

*  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
newspapermen  bring  a  special  quality  to 
politics.  Having  seen  human  nature  in  its 
infinite  variety  of  disguises,  they  develop 
a  certain  skepticism.  Seeing  the  world  go 
on  despite  dailv  catastrophes,  they  de- 
velop a  sense  of  himior. 

A  newsman  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, Tom  Steed  has  both  these  quali- 
ties and  they  stood  him  in  good  stead 
during  his  career  in  Congress. 

To  have  spent  32  fruitful  years  in  this 
often  frustrating  institution,  he  needed 
a  fine  sense  of  humor.  To  have  done  such 
a  commendable  job  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  a  deep  strain  of  skep- 
ticism was  required. 

As  guardian  of  the  Treasury.  Post  Of- 
fice, and  White  House  budgets,  Tom 
Steed  performed  a  great  service  for  his 
country.  As  a  man  whose  quick  wit  was 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  these  sometimes 
stuffy  corridors,  he  performed  an  addi- 
tional service  for  his  colleagues. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  retire- 
ment. The  people  of  Shawnee  will  be  re- 
gaining a  man  of  wit  and  wisdom.  The 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  losing 
a  valuable  Member.* 


*  Mr.  BRINKT.KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tou. 
Steed's  fourth  floor  office  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  is  just  down  the  hall  from 
me.  It  overlooks  the  west  front  Capitol 
grounds  and  affords  perhaps  the  most 
scenic  view  of  the  Capitol  building  itself. 

As  inspiring  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the 
major  source  of  Tom  Steed's  inspiration. 
That  major  source  stems  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  it.  Home  holds  no 
terror  for  Tom.  He  loves  and  respects  the 
people  back  home  and  they  love  and 
respect  him. 

When  I  ran  for  Congress  I  chose  as 
my  slogan  the  most  important  commit- 
ment I  could  make — "to  remember  who 
I  am,  where  I'm  from,  and  who  sent  me." 

I  submit  that  Congressman  Steed  has 
subscribed  to  that  same,  important 
standard.  He  has  remembered  that  he  is 
the  servant  and  not  the  master;  he  has 
remembered  his  roots  and  he  has  re- 
membered to  whom  he  is  responsible. 

His  service  is  distinguished  because  he 
has  the  common  touch — he  will  be 
remembered  as  the  uncommon  man 
which  he  is.* 

*  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  es- 
pecially honored  to  participate  in  this 
tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague,  Tom 
Steed. 

Tom  Steed's  exemplary  career  of  pub- 
lic service  has  been  a  special  inspiration 
for  me.  As  a  former  reporter,  I  know  that 
Tom's  background  as  a  newspaperman 
on  Oklahoma  dailies  has  given  him  a 
clear  insight  into  the  needs  and  problems 
of  his  constituents  and  a  firm  grip  on 
those  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  Vietnam  veteran.  I  also  know  that 
his  outstanding  service  in  Burma  during 
World  War  n  has  given  Tom  sensitivity 
and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  difficult 
issues  we  now  face  in  our  foreign  mili- 
tary commitments. 

More  than  31  years  of  service  have 
culminated  in  Tom's  vigorous  and  capa- 
ble leadership  in  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Appropriations  Committees. 

Under  Chairman  Steed,  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
Subcommittee  of  Appropriations  has 
charted  the  operation  of  some  of  our 
country's  most  important  public  services. 
The  Postal  Service's  remarkable  fiscal 
turnaround  from  a  deficit  to  a  profit  is 
only  one  fitting  tribute  to  his  vigilant 
effort  to  improve  a  vital  service. 

Small  businesses  will  lose  a  faithful 
and  influential  voice  when  Tom  retires 
next  January,  and  the  Congress  will  face 
the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  fill  his  shoes. 

He  has  been  a  friend  and  a  model  for 
me  and  I  know  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  wishing  him  a  happy 
retirement.* 

*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
^h»  House  of  Representatives,  Tom 
Steed. 

For  32  years,  Tom  Steed  has  been 
an  effective  and  dedicated  spokesman 
for  the  people  of  Oklahoma.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  many  of 
the  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
I  can  attest  to  the  high  regard  with 
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which  he  is  held  by  the  other  members 
of  that  committee,  and  the  value  which 
they  place  on  his  judgment  and  his  ad- 
vice. He  has  served  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  from  1961  through 
1964  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriations  Subcommittee 
from  1965  to  the  present.  Serving  under 
his   leadership   on    that   subcommittee 
gave  me  an  opportimity  to  ol)serve  the 
way  in  which  he  met  the  special  chal- 
lenges   and    demands    which    confront 
anyone  who  serves  as  an  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  chairman.  I  found  him  to 
be  uniformly  even-handed  and  fair,  and 
always  solicitous  of  the  opinions  of  all 
members,  regardless  of  seniority  and  re- 
gardless of  party.  The  work  of  his  sub- 
committees and  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee    have    been    immeasurably 
aided   on   nimierous   occasions   by   the 
qualities  of  persistence  and  incisiveness 
which  he  developed  as  a  newspaperman. 
Tom  Steed  has  served  the  citizens  of 
Oklahoma  in  Congress  longer  than  any- 
one in  the  State's  history.  In  an  occupa- 
tion where   tenure   is  often  extremely 
short,  and  job  performance  is  under  con- 
stant review,  that  record  is  a  fitting  tes- 
tament to  the  special  faith  which  his 
constituents  have  in  him.  They   have 
placed  their  trust  in  his  integrity,  his 
character,  and  his  ability  to  represent 
their  interests  for  portions  of  five  of  the 
most  tumultuous  decades  in  American 
history.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  Tom  Steed  over  those  years  know 
that  that  trust  was  never  broken. 

The  retirement  of  Tom  Steed  will  de- 
prive the  House  of  one  of  its  most  re- 
spected Members.  We  will  miss  his 
wisdom  and  his  counsel.  I  know  I  join 
with  all  of  his  many  friends  in  Congress 
in  wishing  Tom  and  his  wife  Hazel  many, 
many  happy  and  productive  years  when 
they  return  to  Oklahoma.* 
•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Tom  Steed  retires,  Congress  loses 
our  own  Will  Rogers.  It  is  interesting 
that  Tom  comes  from  Oklahoma  because 
he  has  the  same  homespun  delightful 
humor  that  was  the  trademark  of  Will 
Rogers. 

In  all  the  rush  and  confusion  of  Con- 
gress, the  most  refreshing  experiences 
I  have  during  the  days  are  walking  over 
to  the  Capitol  with  Tom  Steed.  It  seems 
we  average  about  seven  trips  a  day  from 
our  office  here  in  Raybum  over  to  the 
House  floor  for  votes.  Whenever  you  turn 
to  Tom  and  ask  for  a  good  story,  he  al- 
ways has  one.  I  hope  when  he  settles 
down  in  that  friendly  Oklahoma  country 
that  he  takes  time  to  prepare  the  five 
volumes  that  would  be  needed  to  sum  up 
all  of  the  wonderful  stories  and  experi- 
ences he  has  had. 

Tom  has  been  an  excellent  Congress- 
man. He  knows  appropriations  from  A 
to  Z.  When  he  gets  ready  to  review  his 
bills,  he  knows  where  there  is  merit  in 
adjustments  and  when  there  is  fat  that 
needs  to  be  eliminated.  Tom  is  a  fair, 
honest,  and  sincere  legislator.  Tom  Steed 
is  not  only  well  liked,  but  he  has  gained 
a  high  respect  from  all  of  us. 

Oklahoma  is  losing  one  of  its  greatest 
sons  when  he  leaves  us  this  year.  Those 


of  us  from  the  Southwest  are  proud  of 
Tom  Steed.  Many  Members  have  said  I 
have  never  known  a  nicer  guy  than  Tom 
Steed  who  ever  served  in  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Steed 
is  our  Rock  of  Gibraltar  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  Member  of  the  House 
since  1949,  Tom  Steed  was  bom  near 
Rising  Star,  Tex.  So  the  Texas  delega- 
tion can  almost  claim  him  as  one  of  our 
own.  But  all  of  us  can  claim  him  as  one 
of  the  stars,  one  of  the  standouts  of  this 
institution.  Even  before  he  assiuned  of- 
fice, Tom  Steed  served  as  an  assistant  to 
a  total  of  three  Congressmen.  So  I  pre- 
sume he  has  been  active  in  congres- 
sional matters  perhaps  longer  than  any- 
one else. 

Indeed,  Tom  Steed  was  one  of  those 
young  turks  in  the  early  1930's  who 
looked  at  another  young  man  named 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  saw  that  he  had 
great  potential.  He  supported  L.B.J,  for 
speaker  of  the  "Little  Congress,"  an  or- 
ganization of  administrative  assistants 
of  Congressmen. 

Tom  Steed's  profession  as  a  journalist 
taught  him  to  be  inquisitive,  factual, 
fair,  and  aggressive.  He  has  never  ac- 
cepted the  status  quo  simply  because 
someone  says  it  is  so.  Tom  looks  into  a 
question  and  decides  on  the  facts.  When 
he  speaks  out  in  his  district  or  in  the 
Congress,  Tom  Steed  is  one  of  the  rough- 
est, toughest,  and  most  determined  de- 
baters. 

Tom  does  not  get  involved  in  every 
issue  which  floats  by  the  floor,  but  he 
understands  them  aU.  And  on  matters 
pertaining  to  his  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, he  is  as  tough  as  an  Okla- 
homa boot. 

I  think  of  Tom  Steed  as  a  dear  and 
warm  friend  who  has  proven  his  friend- 
ship over  and  over.  But  I  also  think  of 
his  friendship  with  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  especially  during  the  White 
House  years.  When  the  President  needed 
to  know  if  he  had  the  votes  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  if  a  position 
could  be  sustained,  he  called  his  friend, 
Tom  Steed,  who  advised  him  exactly 
right. 

On  August  27,  friends  of  L.B.J.  us- 
ually gather  in  Washington  or  in  Austin 
to  celebrate  and  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  President  Johnson.  One  year, 
our  group  invited  Tom  Steed  to  the 
L.B.J.  Ranch  as  principal  speaker.  There 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pedemales  River, 
under  giant  oak  trees  standing  stately  in 
L.B.J.'s  beloved  hill  country,  Tom  Steed 
simply  but  eloquently  expressed  appreci- 
ation for  President  Johnson.  We  will  al- 
ways remember  that  kindness. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  can  say 
simply— and  we  hope,  eloquently— that 
Tom  Steed  is  a  great  man.  Though  Tom 
has  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions 
in  the  House,  he  moves  about  the  floor 
with  a  sense  of  humor  on  the  affairs  at 
hand,  usually  telling  one  story  after 
another  to  illustrate  his  point.  Tom  can 
start  a  story  early  in  the  morning,  and 
then  it  circulates  and  percolates  around 
and  around  the  House.  If  by  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  story  gets  back  to  Tom,  he 
knows  it  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  enjoyed  Tom  Steed's  wit  and 
humor  and  insight  for  all  these  years. 


Not  ever,  once  have  I  asked  for  his  help 
or  advice,  did  he  not  help.  He  never 
makes  a  grand  show  or  flourish  of  help- 
ing. If  he  is  agreeable,  he  says  it  will  be 
done — and  my  friends,  you  can  make 
book  on  his  pledge  that  it  will  be  done. 
Without  Tom  Steed,  the  House  will 
not  be  the  same.  This  Chamber  will  be 
more  sober  and  serious  and  dull  when 
Tom  leaves  us.  Without  a  doubt,  he  is  a 
genuine  character.  Most  of  all,  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time. 

So   we   say   "Great   God   Almighty — 
What  a  Man."* 

*  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, we  honor  the  dean  of  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation,  my  dear  friend 
and  mentor,  Tom  Steed,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  16  consecu- 
tive terms  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  saying  goodbye  to 
a  member  of  my  own  family,  a  cherished 
uncle,  whose  humor,  wisdom,  many 
kindnesses,  genuine  warmth  and  affec- 
tion, and  delightful  daily  "yams"  have 
brightened  every  day  for  me  and  so 
many  of  "Uncle"  Tom  Steed's  colleagues. 
Tom  Steed  is  truly  an  inspiration — a 
shining  example — not  only  to  new  Mem- 
bers, but  to  all  of  his  "students."  It  is 
a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  Tom  Steed  as  he 
completes  his  long,  distinguished  career 
of  dedicated  service  to  his  constituents 
and  the  Nation.  We  will  all  miss  his  ex- 
perience, expertise,  wit,  humility,  and 
sage  counsel,  and  we  wish  him  the  very 
best  of  everything  as  he  closes  out  his 
outstanding  career  in  the  House.* 
*  Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Steed  has  been  a  landmark  in  the  House 
for  many  years. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1961 
to  become  Administrative  Assistant  to 
my  predecessor,  the  Honorable  David 
Henderson,  he  was  already  a  well- 
established  veteran. 

I  know  Tom  Steed  as  having  a  lot  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  fellow  Okla- 
homan.  Will  Rogers.  I  would,  also,  say 
that  he  is  a  great  deal  like  the  late  great 
Harry  Truman. 

He  is  totally  outspoken,  unpretentious, 
and  completely  frank.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  know  what  Tom  Steed  thinks 
about  something,  do  not  ask  him,  be- 
cause if  you  do,  you  will  find  out  exact- 
ly and  without  embellishment. 

It  is  too  bad  that  his  breed  of  jour- 
nalists is  disappearing  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  He  must  have  been  a  heck  of 
an  editorial  writer  when  he  was  man- 
aging editor  on  the  Shawnee  News  and 
Star. 

But  the  main  thing  we  will  all  miss 
when  Tom  is  gone  is  his  weekly  joke.  He 
could  be  depended  on  to  pick  up  at  least 
one  good  joke  a  week  and  share  it  with 
us  on  the  House  floor. 

Not  only  has  he  served  conscientiously 
and  well,  he  has  given  us  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  Main  Street  Americanism 
we  all  admire.  Tom  Steed  will  be  missed. 
There  are  not  many  of  his  kind  left.* 
*  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  occasion  to  say 
a  few  words  relative  to  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  our  colleague,  Tom  Steed,  that 
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he  will  not  seek  reelection  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Tom  has  been  an  able  and  dedicated 
Member  of  the  Congress  for  32  years  and 
chaired  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's Legislative  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  later  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Sub- 
committee during  his  distinguished  ten- 
ure as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

While  I  am  indeed  sorry  to  see  him 
leave  after  so  many  years  of  service  to- 
gether here  in  the  House,  I  hope  the  op- 
portunity to  take  life  a  little  easier  will 
help  to  restore  him  to  the  robust  good 
health  which  he  certainly  deserves.* 

*  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Steed  has  been  a  most  valuable  Member 
of  this  House  since  being  elected  to  the 
81st  Congress  in  1948. 1  wish  to  join  with 
his  many  friends  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  this  body 
during  his  32-year  career.  As  dean  of 
Oklahoma's  congressional  delegation,  he 
will  be  sorely  missed,  both  here  and  in 
Oklahoma.  His  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
Subcommittee  has  touched  the  life  of 
every  American  in  some  way  as  well  as 
his  service  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. H's  outstanding  integrity  while 
serving  on  these  committees  has  been 
admired,  respected,  and  appreciated. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  House 
encounters  another  Member  with  his 
dedication  to  service  and  his  outstanding 
wit.  Pew  are  as  deserving  of  the  rewards 
of  retirement  as  Tom  Stefd  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  his  friendship  over  the 
years  and  to  extend  my  wannest  best 
wishes  for  the  future.* 

*  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  it  was  with 
a  certain  sadness  that  I  learned  of  Tom 
Steed's  decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this,   the  96th  Congress. 

I  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to 
serve  under  the  able  leadership  of  Tom 
Steed  on  the  Treasury-Postal  Service, 
General  Government  Subcommittee  on 
Apnropr'ations.  Tom,  in  this  role  exem- 
plifies everything  good  we  can  hope  to 
do  in  this  Congress.  He  has  been  an  able 
administrator,  is  a  man  who  really 
knows  the  substance  and  the  process 
of  our  subcommittee,  jurisdiction,  and 
he  has  been  a  great  joy  to  work  with 
over  the  past  years. 

But  more  important  than  his  exten- 
sive expertise  is  his  kindness,  considera- 
tion, and  care  for  not  only  h's  colleagues 
but  for  all  those  with  whom  he  comes 
into  contact.  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
tribute  for  this  fine  man  than  to  say 
that  he  is  loved  and  respected.  I  will  miss 
him,  and  the  Nation  will  have  a  great 
void  in  leadership  in  this  body  with  his 
retirement. 

This  body  has  experienced  great  rich- 
ness over  the  32  years  in  Tom's  career  in 
the  House.  I  wish  him  well  and  God's 
richest  blessings  for  the  future.* 

*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  both  a  sad  and  a  happy  occasion 
to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  col- 
league Tom  Steed.  I  say  sad  because  we 
hate  to  lose  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge when  the  97th  Congress  convenes 
next  January.  But  also  happy  because 


we  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  outstand- 
ing service  for  32  years. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  and  America 
have  been  blessed  to  have  had  the  pub- 
lic service  of  Tom  Steed  for  16  terms  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Dur- 
ing the  last  32  years,  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  hard  work  and 
dedication. 

When  Tom  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress, he  was  "one  up"  on  other  fresh- 
men Members  because  he  had  served  as 
administrative  aide  to  other  Oklahoma 
Members.  This  prior  legislative  experi- 
ence allowed  him  to  jump  right  in  and 
begin  representing  his  constituents  in 
an  outstanding  manner  on  his  first  day 
in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  thank- 
ful for  Tom  Steed's  leadership  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  His 
voice  has  always  been  one  of  moderation 
and  prudence  in  Federal  spending.  He 
knows  the  importance  of  restraining 
Government  budgets  and  allocating  our 
scarce  tax  dollars  in  a  prudent  and 
sound  manner. 

We  all  wish  Tom  much  happiness  and 
good  health  in  the  years  to  come  and 
thank  him  for  giving  so  unselfishly  of 
himself  in  service  to  his  country.* 
*  Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  flood 
of  words  that  flow  from  the  Nation's 
Capital,  I  sometimes  think  that  we  have 
diminished  the  value  of  one  term  that 
should  signify  something  exceptional, 
and  that  term  is  "a  great  American." 

In  my  mind,  that  description  rightly 
apphes  to  only  a  relative  handful  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation,  and  sadly,  there 
are  few  of  those  great  Americans  alive 
today.  That  is  why  it  is  a  special  honor 
for  me  to  rise  in  tribute  at  this  time  for 
one  of  those  true  great  Americans,  our 
trusted  colleague  and  the  dean  of  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Steed. 

During  this  Congress,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Chairman 
Steed  as  his  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Before  that,  since  the 
time  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
1972,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  as  a  trusted  friend  and  as  a 
teacher. 

He  has  been  my  teacher  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  honor  and  the  canyons  of  re- 
sponsibility that  bring  this  body,  on  oc- 
casion, to  its  rightful  stature  as  the 
greatest  democratic  institution  of  our 
times.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  man  who 
is  quick  to  point  out  to  us  our  failings 
when  the  House  falls  short  of  its 
responsibihties. 

That  is  why  Tom  Steed  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  long  be  missed  when  he 
leaves  Washington  to  return  to  his  be- 
loved Oklahoma.  He  is  a  man  who  em- 
bodies the  high  traditions  and  the  high 
standards  of  the  Congress,  and  he  has 
hid  the  patience  and  the  wisdom  to  seek 
to  instill  those  values  in  others. 

Tom  Steed  has  been  a  dedicated  serv- 
ant to  his  constituents.  He  has  been  a 
tireless  guardian  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  his  powerful  position  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  But  he  has  been  a  man 
of  insight  and  innovation  as  well,  and 
those  characteristics  have  improved  the 
quality  of  our  Grovemment. 


One  example  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  the  fact  that  Tom  Steed  is  the  father 
of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Center,  which  has  become  the  West 
Point  of  Federal  law  enforcement.  Chair- 
man Steed  saw  many  years  ago  that  our 
various  Federal  law  officers  were  operat- 
ing their  training  facilities  in  widely 
scattered  locations,  and  were  teaching 
similar  programs  without  the  advantage 
of  common  facilities. 

So  he  led  the  initiative  to  establish 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  in  Brunswick,  Ga.,  utilizing  and 
expanding  the  buildings  formerly  used  as 
a  naval  aviation  base.  Today,  some  10,000 
students  per  year  come  to  the  Center, 
and  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  finest 
training  in  the  country,  and  the  taxpay- 
ers enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  improved 
skills  and  of  the  savings  in  training  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ust  of  innovative  con- 
cepts that  Chairman  Steed  has  imple- 
mented could  go  on  and  on.  The  projects 
and  contributions  of  our  colleague  will 
endure  for  many,  many  years  as  a  testa- 
ment to  his  skill  and  effectiveness. 

We  will  miss  Tom  Steed,  the  legislator. 
But  most  of  all,  we  will  miss  Tom  Steed, 
the  friend  and  leader.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  he  will  make  himself  available  to  us 
for  advice  and  coimsel  for  many  years  to 
come.* 

*  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Steed  of  Oklahoma  is 
retiring  from  this  body  after  32  years  of 
service  to  us  and  to  our  country.  He  is 
dean  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation.  Indeed,  he  has  served  Okla- 
homa longer  in  Congess  than  any  other 
Member  in  the  history  of  Oklahoma. 

I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  Tom  Steed 
considered  himself  to  be  and  has  acted 
as  if  he  were  a  U.S.  Congressman  from 
Oklahoma  rather  than  a  Congressman 
from  Oklahoma.  He  has  had  the  courage 
to  put  national  interests  first  if  and 
when  they  should  conflict  with  what 
some  would  suggest  were  the  interests  of 
his  district.  He  has  had  the  broad  per- 
spective which  is  necessary  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  everyday,  where  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  a  given  piece  of 
legislation  is  not  only  good  for  our  dis- 
trict but  for  our  Nation  as  well. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service  and  General  Govern- 
ment, Tom  Steed  has  served  and  does 
serve  influentially  in  the  House.  He  has 
made  his  mark  on  coimtless  pieces  of 
legislation.  He  has  also  made  his  mark 
on  the  history  of  this  body. 

He  is  a  Member  who  will  be  missed. 
He  is  a  Member  who  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. He  is  a  Member  whom  all  of 
Oklahoma  and  all  of  the  country  can  be 
proud.* 

*  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  participate  today  in  this  special  order 
to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
Tom  Steed,  who  has  decided  to  retire 
after  32  years  of  service  in  the  House. 

Congressman  Steed  is  a  dedicated,  im- 
tiring,  and  able  legislator  who  adheres 
to  high  principles  which  we  can  all 
admire. 
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So,  while  we  pause  to  reflect  on  Tom's 
record  and  accomplishments,  I  want  to 
extend  my  personal  best  wishes  to  him 
and  hope  that  the  future  is  filled  with 
health,  happiness,  and  success.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Tom  Steed,  who  will  be  leaving 
the  Congress  at  the  close  of  this  session. 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  Tom  as 
a  colleague  and  to  have  benefited  from 
his  extraordinary  legislative  ability  for 
the  past  32  years. 

Having  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  more  consecutive  terms 
than  any  individual  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  Tom  Steed  has  effectively 
represented  the  people  of  the  fourth  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  during  that  time,  and 
he  may  now  step  down  from  his  duties 
here  in  Congress  knowing  that  he  has 
served  well  and  contributed  significantly 
to  the  legislative  process. 

As  a  member  of  the  important  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  chairman  of 
that  Committee's  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  Subcom- 
mittee, he  has  played  a  major  role  in 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  major 
legislation  affecting  the  American  tax- 
payer. His  work  in  the  House  has  gained 
him  a  reputation  as  an  energetic,  con- 
scientious, hard-working  public  servant. 

Tom  Steed  has  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  he  has  certainly  been  an  outstand- 
ing asset  to  his  great  State  of  Oklahoma. 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  for  his 
handling  of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
congressional  assignments  with  intelli- 
gence and  insight. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  to  Tom  and  his 
wife,  H9zel.  and  their  family  for  many 
happy  years  in  retirement  • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, February  19,  1980, 1  was  necessarily 
absent  from  the  House.  On  that  day  two 
votes  were  taken,  and  I  now  announce 
the  votes  I  would  have  cast  had  I  been 
present. 

H.R.  6285,  the  Egg  Research  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Act,  was  the  subject 
of  roUcaU  No.  49.  on  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yes  "  The 
bill  passed  288  to  82. 

H.R.  2492,  the  bUl  to  extend  the  duty 
suspension  on  feathers  and  downs  was 
the  subject  of  roUcall  No.  50.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yes  "  The 
bill  passed  371  to  0.» 


RESEARCH  REVITALIZATION  ACT 
OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  the  Basic  Research  Revi- 


talization  Act  of  1979  as  the  Research 
Revitalization  Act  of  1980.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  this  legislation  is  a  beginning  in 
the  direction  we  must  be  committed  so 
that  we  once  again  become  competitive 
in  the  world  markets.  This  is  only  one 
step,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 

Every  American  should  be  gravely  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  dimension  of 
the  current  trade  deficit  which  currently 
runs  at  the  rate  of  about  $28  billion  per 
year.  Except  for  the  problems  caused  by 
imported  oil,  this  deficit  would  be  man- 
ageable and  correctable.  However,  the 
likelihood  of  long-term  requirements  for 
imported  oil  provide  no  easy  solution  for 
this  pressing  problem  which  stimulates 
inflation  in  the  United  States  and  causes 
serious  market  disruption.  It  therefore 
becomes  exceptionally  important  for 
America  to  develop  not  only  a  strong 
internal  base  for  business  but  an  ex- 
ternal base  for  export  business  as  well. 
Ways  must  be  found  to  stimulate  foreign 
purchases  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly from  the  oil  producing  countries. 
It  is  incredible,  for  example,  that  Nigeria, 
from  whom  we  purchase  about  $7  billion 
of  oil,  uses  this  tremendous  transfer  of 
American  dollars  to  purchase  most  of  its 
necessary  equipment  and  goods  from 
Japan  and  Europe  and  buys  only  about 
$500  million  of  American  goods. 

One  of  the  basic  American  problems  is 
that  we  are  running  out  of  high  tech- 
nology initiatives  which  are  essential  in 
the  export  marketplace.  During  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  and  the  subse- 
quent Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  there 
was  a  heavy  defense  expenditure  on  mil- 
itary technology,  which,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  had  civilian  utilization.  Un- 
til recently,  the  defense  spending  pro- 
gram was  a  tremendous  Government 
stimulant  for  research  and  development 
in  areas  that  afifected  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  the  economy.  America  must  find 
a  way  of  relying  on  something  other  than 
war  and  high  defense  spending  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  flow  of  technology 
which  will  make  American  products  at- 
tractive to  our  trading  partners. 

Domestically,  we  are  suffering  a  de- 
cline in  productivity  rates  because  of  a 
lapse  in  the  input  of  new  ideas,  new  ap- 
proaches, new  machines,  and  new  sys- 
tems which  would  stimulate  production 
in  the  United  States  and  reverse  the  sag 
in  American  productivity. 

If  we  provide  tax  incentives  for  the  re- 
kindling of  research  and  development  in 
America,  it  is  important  that  we  calculate 
a  method  which  will  maximize  the  pro- 
duction of  new  technology  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  taxpayer  funds — in  other 
words,  a  system  that  will  have  a  high 
benefit  ratio  of  new  research  and  devel- 
opment technology  per  dollar  of  re- 
sources lost  through  taxation. 

In  discussing  the  shortfall  of  Amer- 
ican technology,  industrialists  almost 
unanimously  agree  that  a  great  part  of 
the  research  and  development  that  is  es- 
sential to  recover  American  preeminence 
in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  trade  can 
best  be  accomplished  on  the  university 
campus.  The  talents  of  academia  are  un- 
limited and  underutilized.  The  labora- 
tories and  the  teachers  who  are  involved 
in  the  development  of  new  technology 


are  available  at  considerably  lower  cost 
is  an  academic  setting.  The  underutili- 
zation  of  academia  in  the  development  of 
research  and  development  in  the  United 
States  today  is  one  of  our  national 
shames.  The  laboratories  and  the  facili- 
ties in  the  university  setting  are  available 
for  multipurpose  uses  and  can  be  shared 
in  a  much  more  effective  and  efficient 
way  than  if  they  were  installed  in  each 
American  enterprise  separately. 

I  propose  tliat  such  research  and  de- 
velopment conducted  in  academia  be  in 
projects  that  would  be  sponsored  by  in- 
dividual American  corporations  or  pro- 
prietors, to  be  sure  that  research  and 
development  would  be  related  to  an  es- 
sential product,  as  essential  system,  for 
wh  ch  there  is  economic  demand  for 
either  domestic  use  or  for  export.  The 
corporation  which  would  be  using  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  research  and  develop- 
ment work  would,  of  course,  be  desirous 
of  projecting  technology  on  the  basis  of 
its  utilitarian  value.  In  this  way  the  re- 
search and  develorment  would  be  con- 
ducted with  the  highest  likelihood  of 
utilization. 

This  proposal  would  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  the  business,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  agriculture  sectors  to  invest  its 
resources  in  research  and  development 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  academia 
setting.  The  utilization  of  un  versity  and 
academic  facilities  would  create  higher 
utilization  of  facilities  in  th's  very  im- 
portant area  and  increase  the  capacity 
of  universities  and  academia  to  engineer 
education  toward  productive  pursuits. 
This  program  would  provide  a  substitute 
for  military  adventures  or  the  space  pro- 
gram in  providing  powerful,  energizing 
forces  for  the  creation  of  new  technol- 
ogy. It  will  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  United  States  and  restore  demand 
for  American  goods  from  abroad  to  their 
former  high  levels. 

The  Research  Revitalization  Act  pro- 
vides a  nonrefundable  credit  to  business 
for  25  percent  of  the  amount  contributed 
in  cash  to  a  research  reserve.  However, 
the  maximum  credit  is  limited  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  business  income. 
A  deduction  is  allowed  fo'-  payment  from 
the  reserve  if  it  is  used  for  basic  or  ex- 
ploratory research  by  colleges  and  univ- 
ersities. A  research  reserve  is  a  reserve 
amount  which  is  exempt  from  income 
tax. 

Penalty  provisions  are  provided  for 
use  of  reserve  funds  for  other  than  basic 
research  payments  and  for  retention  of 
amounts  in  the  reserve  for  more  than 
4  years.  The  bill  applies  to  contributions 
made  to  the  reserve  after  December  31, 
1980. 

The  Research  Revitalization  Act  of 
1980  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  6632 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Tttle. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Research 
Revitalization  Act  of  1980". 
Sec.  2.  Tax  Incentives  eor  Research. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  44C  the  following  new  section: 
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"Sec.  44D.  Contribdtions  To  Reserve  for 
Research  by  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  engaged  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  amount  contributed  In  cash  during 
the  taxable  year  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  re- 
search reserve  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Maximum  Credit. — ^The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  to  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  taxable  income 
of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year  which  Is  prop- 
erly allocable  to  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, taxable  income  shall  be  computed 
without  regard  to  the  deduction  tinder  sub- 
section (c) (2) . 

"(c)  Research  Reserve. — 

"(1)  Exemption  from  tax. — Any  research 
reserve  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der this  title  except  that  such  reserve  shall 
be  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
511  (relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  on  un- 
related business  Income  of  charitable,  etc., 
organizations). 

"(2)  Deduction  for  payments  from  re- 
serve.— There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  qualified  research  expenses 
paid  out  of  the  research  reserve  of  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Qualified  research  expenses. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
research  expenses'  means  amounts  paid  for 
research  or  experlmeintaltion  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  174)  to  be  performed  by 
any  institution  of  higher  education. 

"(4)     iNSTlrUTlON    OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  institution  described  in  section 
1201(a)  or  491(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (as  in  eflfect  on  January  1,  1978) . 

"(5)        I>ENIAL       OF       DOUBLE       BENEFIT Any 

amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

"(cJ)  Special  Rxtles — Tot  purposes  of  this 
section. — 

"(11  Use  of  reserve  amounts  for  other 
than  payment  of  qualified  research  ex- 
PENSES.— 

"(A)  In  general. — If  any  amount  in  a 
research  reserve  is,  during  a  taxable  year, 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the 
payment  of  qualified  research  expenses — 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  so 
used  shall  be  included  as  taxable  income 
(without  regard  to  other  income  or  deduc- 
tions) to  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  use  commences,  and 

"(11))  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  tax- 
able year  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  300  percent  of  the  amount  so  used. 

"(B)  Exception. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  payment  from  any  reserve 
within  90  days  after  the  last  day  prescribed 
by  law  (Including  extensions  thereof)  f6r 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  if  the  amount 
of  such  payment  is  not  more  than  the 
excess  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  contribu- 
tions by  the  taxpayer  to  such  reserve  during 
the  taxable  year,  over 

"(11)  the  maximum  amount  of  contribu- 
tions necessary  to  allow  the  taxpayer  the 
maximum  amount  of  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(C)  Excess  contributions  due  to  re- 
coMPUTATiONs.— If,  after  the  close  of  the 
90th  day  under  subparagrah  (B),  there  is  a 
recomputation  of  the  maximum  credit  al- 
lowable to  the  taxpayer  under  subsection 
(D)  (1)  for  a  taxable  year,  subparagraph  (A) 


shall  not  apply  to  any  payment  from  any 
research  reserve  of  the  taxpayer  If — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  payment  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  excess  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  such  tax- 
able year,  plus  the  income  on  such  excess, 

"(11)  such  recomputation  was  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  to  wlUful  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(Hi)  such  payment  is  made  at  the  time 
prescribed  by  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Contributions  must  be  spent  within 

4  YEARS. 

"(A)  In  general. — If  any  amount  remains 
in  a  research  reserve  for  more  than  4  years 
after  the  date  such  amount  was  contributed 
to  the  reserve  (or.  In  the  case  of  income  of 
the  reserve,  the  date  such  Income  was  re- 
ceived by  the  reserve )  — 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount 
shall  be  included  as  taxable  Income  (with- 
out regard  to  other  income  or  deductions) 
to  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  last  day  of  the  4th  year  occurs,  and 

"(11)  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  300  percent 
of  the  amount  included  in  income  under 
clause  (1). 

"(B)  Certain  amounts  treathj  as  paid. — 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
amount  shall  not  be  treated  as  remaining 
in  a  research  reserve  on  any  day  if  there  is 
a  binding  commitment  on  such  day  to  pay 
such  amount  from  such  reserve  not  later 
than  1  year  after  such  day.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
which  is  not  paid  from  such  reserve  during 
such  1  year. 

"(C)  FIFO  ACCOUNTING  REQUIRED  FOR  CER- 
TAIN ptmposEs. — For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  an  amount  has  been  held  in  the 
research  reserve  for  more  than  4  years,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
taxpayer  shall  allocate  payments  to  contri- 
butions and  Income  on  a  first-ln  first-out 
basis. 

"(3)  Unused  research  funds  mat  be  re- 
oeposited  in  reserve. 

"(A)  In  general. — Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  amounts  which 
have  been  paid  from  a  research  reserve  and 
which  have  not  been  spent  by  the  recipient 
from  being  returned  to  such  reserve. 

"(B)  Returned  amounts  included  in  in- 
come.— Any  such  amount  returned  to  the 
research  reserve  of  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  Included  In  the  Income 
of  the  tsLxpayer  for  such  year. 

"(4)    Application    with   other   credits. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  or  letter  designation  than  this 
section,  other  than  credits  allowable  by  sec- 
tions 31,  39,  and  43. 

"(B)  Tax  imposed  by  chapter. — Any  tax 
which  is  not  treated  under  section  46(a)(4) 
as  imposed  by  this  chapter  shall  not  be 
treated  as  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(e)  Research  Reserve  Defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'research  re- 
serve" means  any  trust — 

"(1)  which  is  created  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  (including  the  District  of  Columbia) 
for  the  taxpayer, 

"(2)  the  exclusive  purpose  of  which  Is 
the  payment  of  qualified  research  expenses 
of  the  taxpayer, 

"(3)  contributions  to  which  may  be  made 
only  in  cash, 

"(4)  no  amount  may  be  contributed  to 
the  trust  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  allow  the  taxpayer  the  maximum  amount 
of  credit  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  under 
subsection  (a). 


"(5)  the  trustee  of  which  Is  a  bank  (as 
defined  in  section  401(d)  (1) ) ,  or  any  person 
who  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  manner  m  which  such 
person  will  administer  the  trust  wlU  be  con- 
sistent with  such  purpose,  and 

"(6)  the  assets  of  which  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  any  other  property  other  than 
in  a  common  trust  fund. 

"(f)  RBGULA'noNs. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Subsection 
(b)  of  section  6096  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  designation  of  Income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44C"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "44C.  and  44D". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  44C  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  44D.  Contributions  to  reserve  for  re- 
search by  institutions  of  higher 
education." 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contri- 
butions made  after  December  31,  I980.a 


MUNICIPAL  WASTE  TO  ENERGY  ACT 
OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottincer)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pish), 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell),  and  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown  i  in  introducing  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  recovery  of  energy  from 
municipal  wastes. 

This  bill  creates  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram for  solving  two  critical  problems  at 
once — disposal  of  municipal  wastes  and 
sewage  sludge  and  creation  of  significant 
energy  to  replace  oil  from  these  pres- 
ently dumped  resources. 

Waste  processing  to  recover  both  ener- 
gy and  energy  intensive  materials  is  used 
extensively  already  in  West  Germany, 
England.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is 
shameful  that  we  have  barelv  scratched 
the  surface  of  testing  this  important 
resource  in  the  United  States. 

This  Nation  is  facing  a  growing  prob- 
lem in  disposing  of  solid  waste  and 
sewage  sludge.  Currently,  the  Nation  is 
generating  about  200  million  tons  of  solid 
waste  annually  and  14  million  tons  of 
sewage  sludge.  Americans  are  increas- 
ingly unwilling  to  let  this  vast  amount  of 
garbage  threaten  our  environment  and 
health  through  uncontrolled  disposal.  By 
law,  ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge  will 
be  prohibited  after  1981.  Unsanitary  dis- 
posal of  wastes  in  open  dumps  or  un- 
controlled landfUls  poses  major  health 
and  safety  hazards.  Landfill  sites  are  be- 
coming increasing  difficult  to  obtain  as 
citizens  resist  their  development,  as  land 
values  increase  and  as  water  quality 
standards  block  much  land  from  landfill 
development.  Finally,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution standards  now  forbid  many  towns 
and  cities  from  continuing  their  tradi- 
tional means  of  disposal,  such  as  open 
burning  and  uncontrolled  incineration. 

Happily,  we  have  before  us  a  way  to 
dispose  of  this  garbage  in  an  environ- 
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mentally  sound  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  to  generate  a  very  significant  do- 
mestic source  of  energy.  In  a  recent  re- 
port, the  OflBce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment estimates  that  if  all  the  energy  and 
energy-intensive  materials  had  been  re- 
covered from  the  municipal  waste  gen- 
erated in  1975.  the  Nation  could  have 
saved  2.3  percent  of  the  energy  used  in 
that  year  or  the  energy  equivalent  of 
about  280  million  barrels  of  oil.  Accord- 
ing to  more  recent  estimates,  our  growing 
garbage  pile  could  now  yield  up  to  3.8 
percent  of  our  current  energy  consump- 
tion, replacing  510  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  year. 

Despite  the  promise  held  out  by  con- 
verting garbage  and  sewage  sludge  to  en- 
ergy, the  process  faces  serious  technical, 
legal,  institutional,  social,  and  financial 
barriers.  Although  the  cost  of  disposing 
of  garbage  and  sludge  is  increasing,  it  is 
still  not  high  enough  in  many  cases  to 
justify  the  heavy,  front-end  investment 
required  for  a  technology  that  still  faces 
many  risks. 

Local  governments  face  special  financ- 
ing problems  because  of  their  statutory 
limits  on  bonded  indebtedness  or  poor 
credit  ratings  that  limit  sales. 

In  some  States,  communities  are  for- 
bidden from  entering  into  long-term  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  waste  or  for  the 
products  of  resource  recovery  plants.  Yet 
economically  sound  resource  recovery 
plants  require  long-term  contracts,  often 
for  10  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  attempts  to  rectify  these  prob- 
lems. It  would  also  strengthen  and 
broaden  existing  law — the  Department 
of  Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1978  (P.L. 
95-238) — by  authorizing  financial  assist- 
ance to  private  applicants  as  well  as  mu- 
nicipalities for  lu-ban  waste-to-energy 
projects. 

The  administration  has  been  shame- 
fully neglected  of  this  congressionally 
mandated  program.  In  previous  fiscal 
years,  the  administration  has  failed  to 
implement  this  program — a  program  that 
will  help  us  tap  the  great  potential  of  a 
near-term  energy  resource.  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  see  that  the  administration 
requested  only  $10.9  million  for  the  urban 
waste-to-energy  program  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  a  $2.1  milUon  reduction  from  last 
year.  Hie  administration  requested  fund- 
ing neither  for  the  loan  guarantees  un- 
der title  n  of  Public  Law  95-238  nor  for 
the  financial  assistance  to  demonstration 
plants  under  title  IV  of  that  bUl.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  justified  this 
budget  by  telling  us  that  municipal  waste 
will  be  one  of  eight  technologies  compet- 
ing for  financial  assistance  as  part  of  the 
$2.2  billion  energy  security  reserve  con- 
tained in  the  fiscal  year  1980  Interior  ap- 
propriations law.  However,  no  funds  to 
date  have  been  earmarked  specifically 
for  waste-to-energy  projects  out  of  this 
reserve.  We  are  concerned  that  small  ur- 
ban waste  projects,  in  particular,  will  be 
lost  in  any  massive  program  directed  pri- 
marily at  large-scale,  synthetic  fuel 
plants. 

"Rie  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  establish  an  accelerated  research, 
development,  demonstration,  and  com- 
mercialization program  in  energy  re- 


source recovery  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  bill  sets  an  annual  produc- 
tion goal  by  1990  of  one  quad — or  the 
energy  equivalent  of  172  million  barrels 
of  oil — to  be  recovered  from  urban  waste 
in  the  form  of  energy  and  energy-in- 
tensive materials.  Based  on  estimates 
from  OTA,  the  Nation  has  more  than 
enough  solid  waste  available  right  now 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

This  bill  would  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Energy  an  OfiBce  of  Ur- 
Iwrn  Waste  Energy  Management  to  give 
this  program  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  director  of  this  ofiQce  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  financial 
assistance  programs,  for  transmitting 
information  to  local  governments  and  to 
the  public,  and  for  transmitting  infor- 
mation to  local  governments  and  to  the 
pubUc,  and  for  training  personnel  to  op- 
erate waste-to-energy  plants. 

Second,  this  bill  would  authorize  $50 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  at  the 
Department  of  Energy.  This  sum  would 
include  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  grants,  price  supports,  contracts,  loan 
guarantees,  purchase  guarantees  or  co- 
operative agreements — for  demonstra- 
tion plants.  Recognizing  that  cities  are 
often  reluctant  to  take  the  risk  of  own- 
ing and  operating  such  facilities,  we 
would  make  private  entities  eligible  for 
this  assistance  as  well  as  cities. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  assist  pub- 
lic and  private  entities  in  the  heavy 
front-end  cost  of  building  commercial 
waste-to-energy  plants.  This  assistance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  loans,  grants, 
loan  guarantees,  and  price  guarantees. 

Finally,  this  legislation  directs  the  of- 
fice to  prepare  a  study  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  analyzing  the  fi- 
nancial, institutional,  environmental 
and  social  barriers  to  developing  energy 
resources  recovery.  The  report  would 
make  recommendations  about  additional 
Federal  actions  needed  to  encourage  this 
activity.  I  believe  this  requirement  will 
help  us  develop  a  coordinated  manage- 
ment plan  to  overcome  the  barriers  fac- 
ing rapid  commercialization  of  waste-to- 
energy.  I  believe  this  legislation  shows 
great  merit  and  for  this  reason  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  con- 
sideration on  Monday,  February  25, 1980, 
of  H.R.  4996,  providing  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Paiute  Indian  Bands,  I  was 
absent  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  official  business.  Consequently, 
I  missed  the  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  legislation.  Had  I  been  present 
and  voting.  I  would  have  voted  "yea."« 


man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  human  rights,  in  particular  the 
right  to  self-determination,  is  one  that 
is  interpreted  differently  by  various  na- 
tions of  the  globe.  To  the  Soviet  Union 
self-determination  exists  only  outside 
their  sphere  of  influence.  To  those  un- 
fortunate nations  entraproed  in  their 
sphere  there  is  little  freedom,  the  peo- 
ple subject  to  the  economic  and  political 
exploitation  of  Moscow. 

February  24,  1980,  marked  the  62d  an- 
niversary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
It  is  an  independence  on  paper  at  best. 
It  is  an  independence  that  should  remind 
the  free  people  of  the  world  that  in  Es- 
tonia the  people  know  of  freedom  as 
something  that  is  enjoyed  by  others.  It 
was  in  1939,  when  Russia  established 
military  bases  in  Estonia,  a  nation  that 
Russia  had  recognized  as  independent 
in  1920,  the  Soviet  Union  explicitly  re- 
nouncing voluntarily  and  forever  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  Estonian 
people.  In  June  of  1940,  Soviet  forces  oc- 
cupied Estonia.  Two  months  later  the 
Russians  forcibly  made  Estonia  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then,  the  Es- 
tonian people  have  suffered  extremely 
heavy  human  and  material  losses.  Dur- 
ing the  1940's,  the  Russians  sent  about  a 
tenth  of  Estonia's  people  to  Siberia  as 
punishment  for  their  opposition  or  their 
political  beliefs.  In  recent  years  those 
who  dare  to  make  any  requests  for  free- 
dom and  justice,  relying  on  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  accords,  are  either 
confined  to  mental  hospitals  or  sen- 
tenced to  prison  terms  in  trials  that  only 
serve  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  word 
justice. 

In  years  past,  Estonia  was  a  deeply 
religious  nation,  its  peoples  extremely 
proud  of  their  heritage.  Today,  it  is  a 
nation  in  which  the  goverment  dis- 
courages religion,  where  attendance  at 
services  often  leads  to  loss  of  educational 
opportunities  or  job  advancement.  In 
years  past,  two-thirds  of  Estonians 
farmed  the  land  and  lived  in  rural  vil- 
lages. T(Jday,  through  Soviet  industriali- 
zation most  of  the  people  work  in  fac- 
tories or  mines  and  live  in  government- 
owned  aoartments  m  cities  or  towns,  the 
Soviet  Union  depending  heavily  on  Es- 
tonia's manufacturing  and  mining  in- 
dustries, the  mines  providing  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  Soviet  Union's  oil 
shale. 

TTie  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  annexation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  the  United  States  does  rec- 
ognize is  the  belief  that  human  riehts 
are  the  most  precious  of  all  commodities, 
and  that  the  process  of  Russianization, 
whether  it  be  in  Afghanistan,  or  in  the 
Baltic  States,  is  one  of  denial  and  exploi- 
tation, injustice,  and  inhumanitv.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  who  enjoy  freedom 
every  day.  not  to  forget  the  plight  of 
those  who  await  the  day  when  they  shall 
be  truly  independent.* 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH 
CARE  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976 
to  reauthorize  funding  for  the  various 
programs  and  new  initiatives  in  Indian 
health  established  by  that  act. 

In  the  94th  Congress,  we  considered 
comprehensive  legislation  designed  to  in- 
crementally bring  the  state  of  Indian 
health  up  to  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  legislation  either  gave  con- 
crete direction  to  the  administration 
with  respect  to  existing  programs  and 
authorities  or  established  new  programs. 

These  programs  were  designed  for  a 
7-year  crash  effort  with  incremental  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

However,  the  committees  involved  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  realistic  to  set  fund- 
ing levels  7  years  into  the  future.  There- 
fore, the  legislation  was  amended  to  set 
specific  funding  levels  for  each  program 
for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980. 
Funding  levels  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982, 
1983,  and  1984  were  to  be  set  by  subse- 
quent legislation. 

In  order  to  assist  Congress  in  making 
this  later  determination  as  to  appropri- 
ate funding  levels,  the  act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  making  recommendations 
on  funding  levels.  Section  701  provides, 
that^ 

within  three  months  after  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1979.  the  Secretary  shall  review 
expenditures  and  progress  made  under  this 
Act  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  any  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1984  for 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act  which 
he  deems  appropriate. 

Despite  constant  prodding  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  yet  to  receive  any  such 
report.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  submit  the  required  re- 
port, we  have  no  guidance  on  appropri- 
ate funding  levels  for  these  programs  for 
the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

Therefore,  the  levels  contained  in  my 
bill  are  somewhat  arbitrary.  I  am  sure 
that  the  hearing  process  will  more  clearly 
define  the  necessary  levels  of  authoriza- 
tion in  order  to  continue  the  effort  to 
raise  Indian  health  standards  more 
nearly  on  a  par  with  the  non-Indian 
community.* 


ON  THE   RETIREMENT   OF   REPRE- 
SENTATIVE BILL  HARSHA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  time-honored  custom 
in  this  body  that  dictates  the  dehvery  of 
fulsome  praise  for  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  closing  out  their  congressional 
service  and  retiring  to  private  life. 

I  rise  today  in  tribute  to  one  such 
Member,  not  in  trite  observance  of  con- 
gressional custom,  but  rather  with  heart- 
felt regret  that  our  friend  and  colleague 
of  many  years'  standing.  Representative 
WiLLMM  H.  Harsha,  has  chosen  not  to 
seek  reelection  next  November. 

Bill  Harsha  has  served  with  me  on 


the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  since  he  entered  the  Congress 
in  1961,  and  for  the  past  10  years  he  has 
been  the  ranking  minority  member  and 
an  extraordinarily  forceful  contributor 
to  the  work  of  that  committee. 

In  the  course  of  those  years,  I  have 
come  to  know  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
both  as  a  warm  personal  friend  and  as  a 
lawmaker  of  uncommon  ability.  His  im- 
print is  on  every  major  enactment  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  past  two  decades — most 
notably  landmark  legislation  to  protect 
and  strengthen  our  national  transpor- 
tation system,  to  reduce  the  tragic  toll 
of  death  and  injury  on  our  highways,  to 
foster  economic  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  areas  that  have  been  left  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  our  national  prosper- 
ity, and  to  provide  productive  work  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
Americans. 

Bill  Harsha  and  I  sit  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  this  great  deliberative 
body,  but,  in  all  the  years  I  have  known 
him,  partisanship  has  never  obscured  his 
vision  of  the  national  interest.  In  large 
measure,  it  is  thanks  to  his  nonpartisan 
cooperation  and  support  that  our  com- 
mittee has  achieved  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful legislative  records  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress. 

A  man  of  rare  quahty,  whose  uncom- 
mon commonsense  and  unfailing  wit 
have  enlivened  and  enriched  the  discus- 
sions of  this  body  for  almost  20  years. 
Congressman  Harsha  will  be  sorely 
missed — not  least  by  me. 

Two  months  ago,  when  he  announced 
his  decision  to  retire  from  public  office. 
Bill  Harsha  phrased  his  announcement 
in  words  of  characteristic  self-efface- 
ment: 

The  citizens  of  my  District  have  afforded 
me  the  highest  possible  honor  In  allowing  me 
to  serve  them. 

He  said: 
and,  for  that  privilege,  I  offer  them  my  un- 
dying gratitude. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  his  constituents,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  people  of  America,  owe  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  their  own  undying 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  his  service. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  aU  of  us  in  the 
Congress  in  wishing  for  Bill,  his  lovely 
wife,  Rosemary,  and  their  four  sons,  all 
the  best  in  life  for  all  the  years  that  lie 
before  them.* 


CAPITAnON  GRANT  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
addresses  a  problem  several  medical 
schools  have  as  a  result  of  responding  to 
two  Government  programs.  One  of  these 
schools,  Loyola  University  Stritch  School 
of  Medicine,  serves  the  Chicago  area. 

Loyola's  Stritch  School  of  Medicine 
increased  its  enrollment  over  the  past  10 
years  in  response  to  several  Federal  pro- 
grams, smd  had  a  class  size  of  130  in  1972. 

The  school  received  a  7-year  grant 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  which 


obUgated  them  to  admit  13  additional 
first-year  students.  Therefore,  the  school 
had  two  separate  commitments  to  two 
different  Federal  agencies. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act,  the 
Stritch  School  of  Medicine  had  obligated 
itself  to  a  class  size  of  130  students.  In 
1975,  they  accepted  an  addlticmal  13 
students  that  obUgated  them  under  the 
conditions  of  the  7-year  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration grant. 

The  school  received  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration approval  to  terminate  entry  of 
new  students  for  the  current  year,  1979- 
80.  However,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  notified  Stritch 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act,  the 
school  had  to  maintain  in  the  year  the 
same  enrollment  that  it  had  in  1976, 
that  is,  143.  The  school  complied  but 
finds  that  the  entering  class  for  1980-81 
must  also  be  143  in  order  to  qualify  for 
capitation  grant  funds. 

This  bill  allows  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
clude increases  in  enrollment  due  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  programs  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  first-year  enroll- 
ment requirements  for  capitation  grant 
assistance. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6623 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  that  enrollment  Increases  made 
by  schools  of  medicine  to  receive  assistance 
from   the   Veterans'   Administration   shall 
not  be  considered  In  determining  if  the 
schools  have  met  the  first-year  enrollment 
requirements  for  capitation  grant  assist- 
ance under  title  VTI  of  such  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
771(a)(1)   of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  295f-l(a)(l))   U  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "first-year  enrollment"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(determined  witbcnit  regard  to  any 
increase  in  such   enrollment  made  by   the 
school  to  enable  it  to  qualify  for  financial 
assistance    under    chapter    82    of    title    38, 
United  States  Code) ".« 


THE  NATIONAL  HERITAGE  POLICY 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kostmat- 
ER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  administration's 
National  Heritage  PoUcy  Act,  H.R.  6504, 
introduced  last  week  by  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  National  Parks  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee.  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affsdrs,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  Congressmen  Sebelius,  Seiber- 
LiNG,  Vento,  and  Bingham. 

A  primary  aim  of  the  proposed  herit- 
age program  is  to  establish  means  of 
avoiding  the  conflicts  between  the  Na- 
tion's requirements  for  economic  devel- 
opment and  environmental  protection. 
Meeting  this  challenge  in  the  context  of 
today's  energy  and  fiscal  constraints  does 
not  mean  that  we  must  sacrifice  our 
commitment  to  protecting  and  enhsuic- 
ing  the  quality  of  the  environment.  It 
does  mean  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility  to  insure  that  we  are  pur- 
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suing  the  most  cost-effective  approach  to 
preserving  this  quality.  The  National 
Heritage  Policy  Act  represents  just  such 
a  responsible  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  key  to  avoiding  such  conflict  is 
the  consistent  collection,  exchange,  and 
use  of  natural  and  cultural  heritage  re- 
source information  as  a  regular  part  of 
all  resource  decisionmaking  activities. 
Using  the  States  as  the  central  points  in 
this  information  exchange  network,  the 
national  heritage  program  proposes  to 
increase  cooperation  among  ongoing 
heritage  resource  activities  of  State  and 
local  governments,  private  groups,  and 
the  Federal  agencies.  Such  overall  coor- 
dination wiU  save  money  and  time,  speed 
up  propect-by-project  environmental 
studies,  and  help  avoid  the  possibility  of 
imforseen  development  versus  environ- 
ment conflicts — such  as  occurred  at  the 
Tellico  Dam. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  State  with  a  rich 
and  varied  cultural  and  natural  heritage. 
It  is  also  a  State  which  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  America's  industrial  growth  and 
development  for  more  than  a  century. 
That  these  two  facets  of  Pennsylvania's 
character  have  been  so  well  reconciled  to 
date  is  a  reflection  of  the  concern  and 
dedication  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Their  continued  reconciliation  will 
depend  upon  a  well-organized  and  coor- 
dinated statewide  environmental  con- 
servation effort  such  as  is  espoused  under 
the  National  Heritage  Policy  Act. 

Pennsylvania  has  already  laid  a  strong 
foundation  for  a  statewide  heritage  con- 
servation program.  Heritage-related 
activities  already  in  place  include  a  nat- 
ural area  inventory  of  State  lands.  State 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  and  trails  planning 
programs,  an  inventory  of  historic  sites, 
and  State  game  and  flsh  habitat  con- 
servation programs.  The  department  of 
environmental  resources  has  also  begun 
a  classification  of  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources. The  State  is  currently  consider- 
ing alternative  approaches  to  improving 
the  coordination  of  all  these  related 
activities  through  some  type  of  State 
heritage  program. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Heritage 
Policy  Act  will  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  all  States  to  continue 
to  save  the  best  of  the  en\aronment  for 
this  and  future  generations  while  not 
impeding  the  type  of  balanced  growth 
and  development  which  is  also  essential 
to  America's  future.* 


PHENOMENON  OF  DISAPPEARANCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
which  I  chair,  recently  held  several  hear- 
ings on  the  phenomenon  of  disappear- 
ances, as  a  violation  of  human  rights.  We 
received  excellent  and  detailed  testimony 
from  nongovernmental  organizations 
concerning  the  scope  and  history  of  the 
"disappeared."  We  also  heard  dramatic 
and  tragic  testimony  from  individuals 
with  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  disap- 
pearance phenomenon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  emerges  from  the 
reports  presented  to  us.  is  a  shocking  pic- 
ture of  the  violation  of  human  rights  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Though  most  of 
the  documented  cases  of  the  disappeared 
person  have  come  from  Latin  America, 
witnesses  have  testified  that  this  phe- 
nomenon is  occm-ring  around  the  world 
with  numerous  cases  reported  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  disappearance  of  persons 
resulting  from  officially  sanctioned  poli- 
tical kidnapings  are  relatively  new  and 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  tragic  human 
rights  and  international  law  violations 
facing  the  world  today.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  numerous  regimes  in  our  contem- 
porary world  must  rely  on  repression  to 
continue  their  existence.  As  one  witness 
related  to  us — 

World  Indignation  denies  these  regimes  the 
use  of  torture,  or  arbitrary  and  prolonged 
detention  or  horrendous  Inhuman  prison  con- 
ditions as  a  means  of  Intimidation  and  con- 
trol; then  some  other  instrument — disap- 
pearances— will  be  developed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  violation  of  human 
rights  takes  many  forms.  Governments 
may  direct  their  security  forces,  military, 
or  police  to  detain  persons  suspected  of 
subversion  in  order  to  remove  them  from 
circulation,  obtain  information  and  de- 
moralize the  opposition.  Security  or  pol- 
ice forces  may  operate  unofficially,  gen- 
erally in  civilian  clothes,  with  the  state's 
tacit  approval  and  protection.  Groups  of 
civilians  may  operate  their  own  progov- 
ernment  terrorist  forces.  In  all  cases, 
people  are  abducted  from  homes,  offices, 
or  public  places 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  world  these  violations  occur. 
Whether  it  is  in  Soviet  dominated  areas 
or  Argentina,  the  result  is  always  the 
same — people  disappear. 

For  example,  a  Swedish  diplomat. 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  went  to  Budapest  in 
1944  after  the  Nazis  began  deporting 
Hungary's  700,000  Jews  to  extermination 
camps.  He  printed  thousands  of  Swedish 
passports  and  distributed  them  to  Jews 
as  a  prelude  to  emigration  to  Sweden, 
while  at  the  same  time  building  a  system 
of  safe  houses,  that  is.  hospitals  and 
shelters  over  which  the  Swedish  flag  flew. 
He  continuously  went  to  the  railroad 
yards,  pulling  Jews  off  the  death  trains; 
he  went  to  the  SS,  threatening  them  and 
forcing  them  to  release  their  captives. 
When  the  Russians  captured  Budapest  in 
January  1945,  he  disappeared.  The  So- 
viets insist  that  he  died  in  1947.  but  over 
the  ensuing  three  decades  there  have 
been  eyewitness  reports  that  Wallenberg 
is  alive  in  a  Soviet  prison.  Where  is  Raoul 
Wallenberg?  What  has  happened  to  him? 
Why  is  it  a  crime  to  have  saved  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives? 

As  another  example,  in  Argentina,  one 
does  not  need  to  be  a  terrorist  to  be  ar- 
rested, tortured,  or  murdered  It  is 
enough  to  have  belonged  to  a  trade  union 
or  a  student  organization  or  to  have 
helped  persons  classified  by  the  military 
as  subversive.  People  are  simply  picked 
up,  some  to  return  as  corpses,  minus  their 
heads  and  hands  to  prevent  identifica- 
tion. A  few  are  released  and  warned  not 


to  speak,  but  most  are  subject  to  brutal 
conditions  in  secret  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  recently,  little  in- 
ternational attention  focused  on  this 
terrifying  violation  of  human  rights. 
At  a  recent  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  a  resolution  was 
passed  asking  for  intergovernmental  co- 
operation to  search  and  account  for  the 
disappeared,  and  to  hold  law  enforcement 
and  security  authorities  fully  accounta- 
ble for  disappearances. 

More  recently,  a  subcommission  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  disappearances  continue  to 
occur  and  that  the  "dangers  involved  for 
such  persons  warrant  urgent  reaction." 

This  week,  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  is  meeting  in  Geneva  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  disappearances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  disap- 
pearances demands  action  by  the  United 
States  and  all  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community.  Therefore,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
which  is  cosponsored  by  Representatives 
Zablocki,  Bingham,  Solarz,  Studds, 
Pease,  Barnes.  Gray,  Hall,  Wolpe,  Pith- 
lAN,  Derwinski,  Findley,  Buchanan,  Gil- 
man,  Pritchard,  Fenwick,  Wolff,  Bonior, 
Kildee,  Ottincer,  Harkin,  and  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  disappearances  of  persons  which  is 
caused  by  the  abduction  and  clandestine 
detention  of  those  persons  by  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries  or  by  interna- 
tional or  transnational  terrorist  organi- 
zations. It  calls  upon  the  President  to 
encourage  the  leaders  of  other  countries 
to  join  with  him  in  calling  upon  the 
United  Nations  to:  First,  condemn  such 
abduction  and  detention  as  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism; second,  to  establish  effective  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  cases  of  disap- 
peared persons,  and  third,  to  demand 
governments  to  investigate  all  reports 
of  disappearances,  prosecute  those  re- 
sponsible, and  accoimt  for  any  person 
who  has  disappeared.* 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Frost  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

To  Mr.  Dixon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grisham)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend thpir  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 


Mr.  Vanik.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottincer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Russo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Synar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kostmayer.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bonker.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  4. 


ingly  (at  7  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  February  27,  1980,  at  3  p.m. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grisham)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Symms  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GrOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Jeffries. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall).  and  to  include 
extraneous  mattei : ) 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Plippo. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Macuire. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

3565.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report 
on  rationalization/standardization  within 
NATO,  pursuant  to  section  302(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-365,  as  amended,  and  section  814(b) 
of  Public  Law  94-106,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3566.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, community  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  preservation  and  related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMriTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  586.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (S.  643)  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  admission  of  refugees, 
to  amend  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962  to  establish  a  more  uniform 
basis  for  the  provision  of  assistance  to  refu- 
gees, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  96- 
786) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois: 

H.R.  6605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Etoployment  and  Training  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  career  intern  program  to  encourage 
school  districts  and  community  based  orga- 
nizations to  carry  out  programs  to  improve 
the  educational  employment  op>portunlty  for 
youths;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reuss)  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6606.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  development  and 
preservation  and  related  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Osmmittee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  6607.  A  bill  to  facilitate  completion  of 
land  planning  mandated  by  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  by  designating  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  roadless  areas 
for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  and  by  providing  for 
nonwllderness  multiple-use  management  of 
other  roadless  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  or.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Agricultxire. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

H.R.  6608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  in- 
fant formulas  to  provide  certain  nutrient 
levels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  6609.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  federally  condemned  property  to  its  for- 
mer owner  when  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  use  such  property  for  the  stated 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  6610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  to  $7,500 
the  maximum  deduction  for  contributions  to 
retirement  savings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  6611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  procedures 
for  administrative  correction  of  the  dates  of 
birth  of  certain  naturalized  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.R.  6612.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  tax 
incentives    for    expenditures    resulting    in 
energy  conservation;    to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6613.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  in  order  to  prohibit  regulation  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  Ywk    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Prit- 
chard) : 
H.R.   6614.   A   bill   to  authorize   appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  national  sea  grant 
program  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    MURPHY   of   New    Ywk    (for 
himself,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.     Studds.     Mr.   PKrrcHARD,     Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr.   Brown  of  California,   and  Mr. 
Blanch ARO)  : 
H.R.  6615.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize   appropriations    to    carry    out    the 
provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  New   York    (for 
himself.  Mr.  McClosket.  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  PRrrcHARD,  Mr.  Por- 
sythe, Mr.  Ambro.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Hughes,     Mr.     Bauman,     and     Mr. 
Blanch  ARO)  : 
H.R.  6616.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection.  Research,   and   Sanctuaries   Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H.R.  6617.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  rapid  amorti- 
zation for  buildings  and  eaulpment.  and  to 
take  into  account  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
property  for  purposes  of  determining  quali- 
fied Investment   under  the  investment  tax 
credit;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  6618.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  to  permit  contracts  with  irri- 
gation districts  to  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
persons  within  a  district  to  receive  deliver- 
ies of  project  water  without  regard  to  the 
acreage  limitations  of  the  Federa^  reclama- 
tion laws  upon  the  pajrment  of  sums  (deter- 
mined on  a  slldlng-scale  varying  with  the 
amount  of  water  delivered)  which  reflect 
the  actual  costs  Incurred  in  providing  such 
water,  including  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  Federal  water  prolect,  construc- 
tion costs,  and  applicable  Interest  charges, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  hiniself  and  Mr. 
Amwsws  of  North   Carolina)  : 
HJR.  M19.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive energy  conservation  services  pro- 
gram designed  to  enable  low-Income  individ- 
uals and  families,  and  severely  handicapped 
Individuals,  to  participate  in  energy  assist- 
ance programs;   jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor,  Banking,  pnnance 
and  Urban   Affairs,  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJl.  6620.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  National  His- 
toric Site,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   PRICE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson):    (by  request): 
HJl.  6621.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD : 
HJi.  6622.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Federal 
housing  laws  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
that  no  discrimination  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  marital  status  of  applicants  for  assist- 
ance under  programs  established  by  such 
laws;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  6623.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  enroll- 
ment increases  made  by  schools  of  medicine 
to  receive  assistance  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  be  considered  in  de- 
termining if  the  schools  have  met  the  first- 
year  enrollment  requirements  for  capitation 
grant  assistance  under  title  VII  of  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  6624.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  doUar 
amount  which  is  required  before  certain 
gambling  winnings  are  subject  to  income  tax 
withholding;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.     SHARP     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Blanchabd,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hage- 
DORN,   Mr.   HucKAST,   Mr.   Leach   of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Lelakd,  Mr.  Loeftler, 
Mr.     LuKEN,     Mr.     Oberstar,     Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Vento)  : 
H.R.  6625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  national  energy  policy 
of    conserving    oil    and    natural    resources 
through  removing  excessive  burdens  on  pro- 
duction of  coal;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6626.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  modify 
the  terms  of  SBA  programs  under  section 
7(a),  7(e),  7(h),  7(1)  and  7(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  sections  501  and  502  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  to 
exempt  SBA  loans  from  the  environmental 
impact  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  to  limit 
the  annual  amount  of  SBA  loans,  guarantees 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments  to  the 
extent  or  amounts  provided  in  appropriations 
acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (by  request)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr.  Fuqua)  : 
H.R.  6627.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civil- 
ian programs  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  divided 
and  referred  as  follows:  Title  I  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology:  Titles  n 


and  HI  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Title  IV  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Title  V 
concurrently  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce;  Title  VI  concurrently  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Science  and  Technology;  and 
Titles  vn  and  Vin  concurrently  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  6628.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (90  Stat.  1400) 
to  reauthorize  appropriations  for  the  various 
programs  therein;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6630.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Western 
Arctic  Mana.eement  Area  In  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  claims  of  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TvQVk,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Pi-kle.  Mr. 
Lederer,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,       Mr.       RICHMOND,       Mr. 

LaPalce.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Burg- 
ener,  Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
BlAGGl.  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.    AtjCoin,    Mrs.    Heckler,     Mr. 
BtotETA,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fart,  Mr.  Bones  of 
Tennessee,     Mr.     Dougherty,     Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.   Schexter,  and  Mr.  Dor- 
nan)  : 
H.R.  6632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  taxpayers 
engaged    in    a    trade   or    business    a   credit 
against  income  tax  for  amounts  contributed 
to  a  reserve  the  payments  from  which  must 
be   used   for  research   and   experimentation 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to 
provide  a  deduction  for  such  payments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    JJr.    BONKER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.    Gray,    Mr.    Hall    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
WOLPE.  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  F^NDLEY,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Penwick, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Har- 
kin. and  Mr.  Oberstar)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   285.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  disappearance  of  persons  which 
is  caused  by  the  abduction  and  clandestine 
detention  of  those  persons  by  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries  or  by  interna- 
tional  or   transnational   terrorist   organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FITHIAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   286.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  the  support  of  other 
nations  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Office  of  Diplomatic  Security  within 
the   Secretariat  of  the   United   Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.   Con.   Res.   287.   Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide   for   the  purchase   of  a  certain 


statue  of  George  Washington  and  for  the 
placement  of  such  statue  on  the  East  Front 
of  the  Capitol  Building,  or  in  any  appro- 
priate location  inside  such  building;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  statue  of  Frederick  Douglass 
to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Introduced  a  bUl  (H.R. 
6633)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  D.  Barnett, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1138:  Mr.  Corman. 

H.R.  1370:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Led- 
erer, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Bailey,  Mr.  Stanceland,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Tsland,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mrs.  Spellman. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Muiphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Gin- 
grich, Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Maguire,  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.R.   1918:   Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Winn,  and 

Mrs.   BOUQUARO. 

H.R.  2158:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  2206:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Runnels,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  2644:  Mr.  Hagedorn. 

H.R.  3106:  Mr.  Deckard. 

H.R.  3179:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr. 
Guyer. 

H.R.  3609:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  FHjrd  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lun- 
CREN,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Por- 
ter, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Charljes  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Bboy- 
hill,  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  4805:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  5022:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  5607:  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Cavanaugh, 
and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.R.  5899:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  De- 
vine,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Guyer, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Archee, 
Mr.  Gr^dison.  Mr.  D'Amovrs,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Stanceland,  Mr.  Burgeneb.  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Bauman.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  6070:  Mr.  Petrl 

H.R.  6074:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Douphebty,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Roi, 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Clingeb,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Addab- 
bo, Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Johnson  ol 
California,  Mr.  Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Furpo- 
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H.R.  6152 :  Mr.  Madioan. 

H.R.  6177:    Mr.   Gramm  and  Mr.   Kramer. 

H.R.  6212:  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  de  la  Gabza, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  6422:  tSl.  Boland,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Diggs.  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Whttehurst,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Corman,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Chappfll,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  LuNGREN,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  6424:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Burgeneb,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
McDonald.  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.J.  Res.  322:   Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  414:  Mr.  Bailey. 

H.J.  Res.  460:  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Cotter, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Kil- 
dee, Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lowry.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney,  Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Mbp^tiT,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Stewart.  Mn  Stokes,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Weiss,  an^  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri.  1        I 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  AnnJu^zio,  Mr.  Conable, 
and  Mr.  IjEderer.  .   '^  .i 

H.J.  Res.  501 :  Mr.  ^ur^hy  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Steed.;  Mrs. \ Byron,  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Lungrj:n.  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stack.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Blanchard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  273  •  Mr.  Httghes. 


H.  Con.  Res.  274:  Mr.  Oberstar. 
H.  Con.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Bonker. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6081 
By  Mr.  BAUMAN: 
— Page    5,    immediately   after   line  8   insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Up  to  one  per  centiim  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  Nicaragua  from  amount£ 
authorized  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used 
to  make  publicly  known  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  the  extent  of  United  States  aid 
programs  to  them.  The  President  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Congress  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  efforts  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section." 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
— Page  4,  line   18,   immediately  after  "(1)" 
Insert    ( i ) ;    and   immediately  after  line  24 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Such  local  currency  loan  programs 
shall  be  monitored  and  audited  by  such 
agency  or  official  of  the  United  States  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate,  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  quarterly  reports  on  such 
loan  programs  to  the  Congress." 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
— Page   5,  Immediately   after  line  8,  insert 
the  follovtrtng: 

"(k)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  if  he  determines 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  engages 
in  systemati(|  violations  of  free  speech  and 
press." 

By   Mr.   LAGOMARSINO: 
— Page  3.  in  line  9.  immediately  after  "(d)" 
insert  "  ( 1 ) ";   and  immediately  after  line  13 
Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  if  he  determines,  or 
if  either  House  of  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  de- 
termines, that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  vio- 
lations of  human  rights.  In  the  event  of  such 
a   determination,    the   outstanding   balance 


of  any  loans  to  the  Govemment  of  Nicara- 
gua, or  any  of  its  agencies  or  instrumen- 
talities, of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  chapter  shall  become  immedi- 
ately due  and  payable." 
— Page  6,  immediately  after  line  8  Insert 
the  following  new  subsectlMi : 

"(k)(l)  Any  loan  to  the  Govemment  of 
Nicaragua  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  chapter  shall  be  at  a 
rate  of  Interest  not  less  than  the  current 
average  Interest  rate,  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  month  preceding  the  signing  of  the 
loan  agreement,  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment pays  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity  com- 
mencing not  later  than  ten  years  following 
the  date  on  which  the  funds  are  Initially 
made  available  under  the  loan,  during  which 
ten-year  period  the  rate  of  Interest  shall 
not  be  lower  than  two  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Govemment  of  Nicaragua 
regarding  any  loan  programs  administered 
by  the  Govemment  of  Nicaragua,  or  any  of 
its  agencies  or  instrumentalities,  utilizing 
local  currency  generated  in  conjunction 
with  funds  provided  under  this  chapter,  shall 
reqvilre  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
on  local  currency  loans  under  any  such 
program  shall  be  no  greater  than  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  on  loans  under  this 
chapter  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
plus  such  additional  interest  charge  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  reasonable  costs  of 
administering    such    local    currency    loans." 

By  Mr.  RUDD: 
— Page  5,  immediately  after  line  8  insert  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(k)  Any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Govemment  of  Nicaragua 
regarding  the  use  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  chapter,  made 
available  in  the  form  of  loans,  shall  specifi- 
cally require  that  such  loan  funds  shall  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services 
from  any  United  States  citizen  or  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  not 
less  than  SO  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  26,  1980 


CENSUS  UNDERCOUNT:  TIME  TO 
ADJUST 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
n»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  I  addressed  a  conference  of 
professional  statisticians  and  demogra- 
phers from  around  the  country  that 
was  assembled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  study  the  methodology,  as 
well  as  the  implications  of  statistically 
adjusting  for  census  inaccuracies  or 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
undercount  that  will  inevitably  occur 
in  this  census  which  gets  underway 
April  1. 

The  undercount  which  has  existed 
since  the  earliest  census  in  1790,  pe- 
nalizes communities,  especially  poor 
communities  and  deprives  them  of  po- 
litical representation  at  the  State  and 
PedersU  level,  as  well  as  their  fair 
share  of  Federal  funding  for  essential 
programs  and  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  top  priority 
and  commitment  is  to  count  everyone, 
and  our  energies  must  be  directed 
toward  this  objective,  the  sad  truth  is 
that  many  persons  will  not  be  counted. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population,  which  I  Chair,  has  heard 
from  elected  officials,  community  ac- 
tivists, religious  and  political  leaders, 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  in  more 
than  20  field  hearings  across  the  coun- 
try that  a  fairly  equitable  system  must 
be  devised  to  compensate  for  the  un- 
dercount. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  develop 
such  a  strategy.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Record,  the 
text  of  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

Good  morning.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
you  asked  me  to  speak  to  this  very  distin- 
Kulshed  body  of  statisticians  who  are  here 
to  consider  how  the  census  bureau  can  deal 
with  undercountlng.  My  Interest  in  this 
topic  preceded  my  tenure  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Census  Subcommittee.  As  a 
state  senator  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
New  York  SUte  Senate  I  know  what  redls- 
tricting  is  all  about.  I  became  distinctly 
aware  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
census  undercount.  Even  before  then,  I  had 
been  aware  of  the  inequities  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  I  came  from  an  area  with  a 
large  number  of  people  who  are  never  re- 
corded in  the  census.  This  special  perspec- 
tive was  a  main  reason  why  I  sought  a  place 
on  the  Mouse  Census  Subcommittee  and 
plan  to  remain  as  its  chairman  for  as  long  as 
the  people  of  the  Bronx  continue  to  send 
me  back  to  Congress. 

I  represent  a  district  with  a  large  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  population— the  very  kind 
of  people  who  the  census  bureau  says  are 
the  most  frequently  missed. 

Since  becoming  Chairman  of  the  House 
Census  Subconunittee,  I  have  been  very  im- 


pressed to  learn  about  the  research  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  conducted  regard- 
ing census  errors.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
this  conference  let  us  recognize  that  dis- 
putes about  the  accuracy  of  census  results 
occurred  long  before  the  research  began. 

In  fact,  almost  every  census  since  1790  in- 
volved an  undercount  controversy.  These 
were  heated  congressional  debates  on  the 
count  during  the  19th  century.  For  exam- 
ple, census  results  were  challenged  by 
States  during  the  1830's,  the  1850's.  and 
1860's.  In  1840.  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation Issued  a  report  criticizing  the  accu- 
racy of  census  results.  After  the  census  of 
1870,  Nebraska  decided  to  elect  an  extra 
Member  of  Congress  because  they  thought 
that  the  State  had  been  undercounted.  Con- 
gress considered  their  claim  on  Its  merits, 
but  finally  declined  to  seat  the  extra 
Member.  On  three  previous  occasions.  Con- 
gress decided  to  allow  States  an  extra  seat 
because  of  errors  in  the  census.  In  1890, 
New  York  City  demanded  a  recount.  In 
1920,  with  each  side  claiming  that  they  had 
been  undercounted,  the  Congress  was 
unable  to  decide  upon  a  bill  to  implement 
the  reapportionment.  Disputes  about  census 
accuracy  are  certainly  not  new. 

In  two  respects  we  face  a  totally  different 
situation  today.  First,  after  the  problems 
created  by  the  census  of  1920,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  giving  the  Census 
Bureau  much  greater  latitude  in  conducting 
the  census  than  it  had  ever  had  before.  The 
permanent  Census  Bureau  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1902  was  now  encouraged  to  in- 
crease the  professional  quality  of  its  staff 
which  assumed  a  greater  role  in  deciding 
upon  the  subjects  covered,  the  rates  of  pay 
and  the  methods  of  census  enumeration.  We 
are  very  fortunate  that  this  occurred  at  a 
time  of  great  advances  in  the  sciences  of  sta- 
tistics and  demography.  The  application  of 
sampling  to  the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  the  development  of  a  moce  refined 
notion  of  the  idea  of  census  and  survey 
error  has  laid  the  ground  work  for  the  ad- 
justments you  win  be  discussing  over  the 
next  2  days. 

Because  there  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
undercount  problem  was  in  part  created  by 
the  increased  awareness  resulting  from 
these  studies.  I  want  you  to  know  that  it  is 
my  view  that  these  studies  (especially  the 
work  of  Jay  Slegal.  who  is  next  on  this 
morning's  program)  have  not  decreased  but 
rather  increased  the  credibility  of  census  re- 
sulU.  Before  the  studies  were  conducted  the 
debates  about  the  undercount  were  cast  in 
vague  terms  which  made  the  Issue  intracta- 
ble. Now,  we  can  base  our  consideration  of 
the  Issue  upon  solid  scientific  work— work 
which  Is  notable  for  its  self  conscious  atten- 
tion to  its  own  limiUtlons.  This  kind  of 
careful  and  professional  approach  has  in- 
creased the  confidence  the  Congress  has  in 
the  Census  Bureau.  I  am  here  to  urge  you  to 
continue  in  that  tradition. 

The  second  respect  in  which  our  situation 
differs  from  that  facing  the  censuses  before 
1930  la  that  because  of  all  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  since  then,  we  have 
come  to  rely  upon  census  results  in  our 
policy  decisions,  for  planning,  and  most  im- 
portantly in  the  distribution  of  Federal 
benefits.  Even  where  Federal  grants  are  dis- 
cretionary, population  and  characterlstlca 
information  drawn  from  the  census  and  the 
current  estimates  based  on  the  census  are 


an  important  consideration  In  the  decision 
making  process. 

This  increased  use  of  census  results  has 
heightened  ouir  concern  that  the  procedures 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  should 
not  only  aim  to  achieve  the  greatest  amount 
of  overall  accuracy— they  should  go  beyond 
this  to  insure  that  these  efforts  result  In  an 
enumeration  which  is  also  equitable.  Equity 
Is  only  achieved  when  the  resources  and 
sKills  of  the  professionals  at  the  census 
bureau  are  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  sure 
that  we  do  not  overtook  the  Imbalances  in 
the  undercount. 

Frankly,  if  the  2V4  percent  undercount 
which  the  bureau  estimates  occurred  in 
1970  were  evenly  distributed  among  all  the 
places  in  the  Nation  and  among  all  the  dif- 
ferent groups,  of  people— rich  and  poor;  old 
and  young;  men  and  women;  black  and 
white  and  hispanlc;  If  this  undercount  were 
not  so  severely  concentrated  among  the 
very  people  Congress  Intended  to  aid  the 
most.  It  would  be  of  much  less  concern.  But 
the  fact  is  that  in  1970  the  Bureau  reports  It 
counted  97  Mi  percent  of  the  population  but 
only  92.3  percent  of  the  blacks  and  only  81.5 
percent  of  black  men  aged  25  to  34  years. 
Equity  demands  that  we  address  ourselves 
to  this  disparity. 

I  cannot  let  this  point  pass  without  ac- 
knowledging the  improvements  which  the 
Bureau  has  introduced  into  census  taking 
procedures.  Many  of  these  Improvements 
are  aimed  at  reducing  the  undercount  of  mi- 
norities. Yet  there  are  limits  to  the  improve- 
ments which  these  efforts  can  achieve. 
During  the  last  year  our  subcommittee  has 
heard  from  many  technically  trained  wit- 
nesses. One  of  the  most  Impressive  was  pro- 
fessor Philip  Hauser.  Professor  Hauser— as  I 
am  sure  you  all  know  was  associated  with 
the  Census  Bureau  during  every  census 
since  1930. 

He  was  very  largely  responsible  during  his 
tenure  as  deputy  director  and  director  for 
evaluation  procedures  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  decennial  census.  Coming  before  us  In 
his  home  town  of  Chicago,  Professor  Hauser 
urged  the  Census  Bureau  to  use  all  of  the 
Information  they  have  to  adjust  the  census 
figures  and  redress  the  imbalance  created 
by  the  differential  undercount  I  am  ex- 
tremely Impressed  by  his  logic. 

Prior  to  the  census  of  1930,  the  Congress 
used  to  act  as  the  final  arbiter  of  census  ac- 
curacy. In  1929,  it  passed  the  law  assigning 
the  Bureau  the  main  responsibility  for  de- 
signing census  procedures  and  deciding 
upon  the  topics  to  be  covered  in  the  census. 
By  this  act  the  Congress  made  the  Census 
Bureau  responsible  to  use  its  resources  to 
insure  that  the  census  results  reflected  all 
the  information  they  had  about  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  population.  If  evalua- 
tion studies  show  that  there  are  under- 
counts  which  fall  unevenly  on  the  popula- 
tion, the  Census  Bureau  has  a  duty  to  devise 
procedures— using  the  best  professional 
talent  available— to  make  the  most  use  of 
this  information.  This  Congressional  power 
Is  delegated  to  the  Census  Bureau  with  a 
mandate  to  use  the  most  reliable  procedures 
available.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
convinced  that  adjusting  the  census  is  ap- 
propriate. Exactly  how  this  Is  done  Is  a 
matter  for  the  experts.  That  is  why  you 
have  been  called  to  this  conference. 

Including  information  In  the  census  that 
was  not  directly  obtained  from  the  residents 
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of  a  household  Is  certainly  not  a  neV  Inno- 
vation. Processing  errors  have  been  correct- 
ed In  this  way  for  several  decades.  During 
the  1970  census,  more  thim  a  million  people 
were  added  to  the  census  counts  as  a  result 
of  the  vacancy  recheck  program.  This  ad- 
justment—that Is  the  only  way  to  refer  to 
it— was  based  on  a  sample  survey  of  vacant 
units.  Factors  were  derived  from  this  survey 
and  whole  bodseholds  together  with  the 
people  living  In  them  and  their  characteris- 
tics Inferred  from  the  survey  were  added  to 
the  census  counts.  This  data  was  used  In  the 
apportionment.  Furthermore,  other  adjust- 
ments were  made  In  1970. 

The  bureau  exercised  Its  Judgment  and 
adjusted  the  census  figures  to  correct  for 
the  fact  that  an  unprecedented  numt>er  of 
Americans  were  overseas  due  to  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war.  According  to 
Census  Bureau  testimony  presented  before 
our  subcommittee  In  1976,  this  correction 
had  the  effect  of  awarding  an  extra  seat  to 
Oklahoma  at  the  expense  of  Connecticut. 
The  decision  to  Include  overseas  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  the  count  of  the  States 
where  they  had  ties  was  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  U.S.  census  taking.  It  involved 
complicated  statistical  procedures.  Accord- 
ing to  a  bureau  analysis  of  the  procedure, 
"the  data  on  'Home  State'  of  those  overseas 
are  of  an  unknown  reliability."  The  Census 
Bureau  has  announced  that  this  procedure 
will  not  be  used  in  1980.  The  adjustments 
you  will  be  discussing  for  the  1980  census 
would  be  much  more  reliable  than  this  ad- 
justment which  had  an  Impact  on  the  reap- 
portionment. 

Adjustment  based  on  a  more  comprehen- 
sive methodology  would  be  no  different  logi- 
cally from  the  1970  imputations.  The  dis- 
tinction would  be  that  in  this  case  more 
comprehensive  information  would  foe  used. 
The  papers  you  will  consider  in  the  next 
two  days  illustrate  that  adjustment  can  be 
accomplished  through  several  procedures 
and  the  impact  of  each  will  be  different. 
Consequently,  it  is  Important  to  arrive  at  a 
consensus  as  to  the  most  equitable  and  accu- 
rate procedure. 

In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  research- 
ers working  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  best  advice  you  can  give  them,  it 
seems  that  the  procedures  available  for  cor- 
recting the  census  count  are  all  subject  to 
limitations  which  arise  from  the  assump- 
tions which  must  be  made  before  they  can 
be  Implemented.  The  choice  of  a  procedure 
depends  upon  the  kinds  of  assumptions  the 
adjuster  Is  willing  to  accept.  The  results  of 
the  correction  may  differ  In  Important  ways 
depending  upon  the  procedure  that  is  used. 
It  is  not  possible  to  know  the  direction  or 
amount  of  these  differences  until  the  census 
Is  completed  and  the  corrections  are  made. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  ought  to  agree  to 
use  the  data.  For  example,  several  methods 
which  might  be  used  to  adjust  the  results  of 
the  1980  census  suffer  from  the  problem 
that  they  rely  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  errors  of  coverage  present  are  statisti- 
cally Independent  of  each  other.  In  other 
words,  to  accept  the  results  of  each  of  these 
analyses,  we  must  assume  that  It  is  not 
likely  that  persons  missed  in  one  method 
(the  census)  would  be  missed  In  another 
(eg.,  a  post-enumeration  survey).  In  fact, 
this  assumption  is  directly  counter  to  the 
trends  which  have  been  found.  Persons 
missed  in  the  census  are  more  likely  to  be 
missed  in  a  post-enumeration  survey,  to  be 
left  out  of  administrative  records  and  to  be 
excluded  from  vital  statistics. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Congress 
will  exercise  very  careful  oversight  of  the 
Census  Bureau  decision  to  adjust  so  as  to  be 
cerUln  that  this  decision  results  in  the  most 
equitable  procedure  available.  I  trust  that, 
u  usual,  we  will  be  kept  informed  of  the 
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likely  alternatives  and  decisions  which  are 
made  so  that  we  will  have  adequate  opiKtr- 
tunity  to  comment. 

Because  all  of  these  Issues  raise  difficult 
problems,  I  was  very  pleased  to  review  the 
list  of  speakers  at  this  conference.  For  ex- 
ample, you  have  Invited  leaden>  of  the 
census  taking  In  Canada  and  Australia 
which  have  both  used  census  adjustment 
procedures.  Several  of  the  papers  you  will 
hear  will  present  the  results  of  technical 
work  that  can  be  used  In  preparing  the  most 
appropriate  adjustments.  On  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  would  like  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  all  of  the  work 
that  has  gone  Into  preparing  these  studies. 
We  recognize  that  there  may  be  no  single, 
simple,  and  completely  adequate  solution  to 
the  problem  you  will  consider.  But  I  would 
like  to  urge  you  to  arrive  at  a  concensus  as 
to  the  best  that  can  be  done  and  to  imple- 
ment that  alternative  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation.  I  for  one,  look  forward  with  great 
anticipation  to  the  results  of  this  meeting. 

Now  there  is  one  more  point  that  I  would 
like  to  address  to  the  employees  of  the 
Census  Bureau  since  I  have  so  many  of 
them  here  together  In  the  same  room.  I 
have  always  appreciated  and  supported  your 
efforts  at  Improving  the  census  procedures. 
These  are  extensive  efforts  but  I  fear  their 
impact  will  be  limited.  No  amount  of  re- 
sources will  result  in  a  complete  enumera- 
tion. I  have  l)een  very  impressed  by  the  ar- 
guments of  professor  Nathan  Keyf itz,  who  I 
see  Is  on  the  program  this  morning,  that  the 
decision  as  to  what  procedure  should  be  fol- 
lowed should  be  announced  before  census 
day.  I  beUeve  that  if  a  census  adjustment 
convention  Is  announced  In  advance  (even  at 
this  late  date)  It  will  emphasize  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  grounds  for  the  deci- 
sion and  relieve  some  of  the  distrust  that 
might  otherwise  occur.  It  will  also  promote 
the  kind  of  spen  governmental  procedure 
our  nation  needs. 

During  the  last  several  months  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  have  worked  to 
build  confidence  In  the  census  while  we  also 
worked  to  make  you  aware  of  procedures 
that  needed  to  be  Improved.  Now,  here  on 
the  eve  of  the  enumeration,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  during  a  period  which  is  bound  to 
be  difficult,  I  will  work  closely  with  you  and 
your  staff  to  help  insure  that  we  have  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  census  possible. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  asking  me  to  be 
here.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  MR.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  16  marked  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  I  would  like  to  Join 
my  colleagues  and  more  than  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
noting  this  anniversary. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  both  a  happy 
and  somber  occasion.  Of  the  62  years 
since  the  Lithuanian  people  declared 
their  independence,  all  but  22  years 
have  been  under  the  oppressive  and 
ruthless  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  the  Soviet  invasion,-  these  Baltic 
peoples  have  endured  years  of  reli- 
gious, cultural,  and  social  repression. 
In  spite  of  this,  and  under  the  threat 
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of  harsh  rettdiation.  they  have  stead- 
fastly remained  firm  in  their  efforts  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  to  worship,  the 
freedom  to  write,  say,  and  think  what 
they  wish.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  Joys  of  liberty  and  Justice  which 
we  Americans  may  sometimes  take  for 
granted.  Their  spirit  for  independence 
and  national  pride  deserves  the  admi- 
ration and  praise  of  all  Americans,  and 
indeed,  all  peoples  of  the  free  world.  It 
is  our  obligation  to  support  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  freedom  seeking  people, 
and  it  is  in  that  vein  that  I  assure  the 
Baltic  peoples  that  we  in  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  champion  their 
rights  to  Justice,  llt>erty,  and  self-de- 
termination.* 


TESTIMONY  OP  PAUL  D. 
KAMENAR 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Kamenar.  on  behalf  of  the  Washing- 
ton Legal  Foundation,  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery.  What  he 
said  at}out  proposed  changes  in  the 
Federal  venue  statute  is  a  compelling 
analysis  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  Washington  Legal  Foimdation. 
which  has  been  in  the  frontlines  of 
the  legal  battle  to  protect  Americans 
from  Government  abuse  of  power,  is 
rapidly  gaining  a  national  reputation 
for  its  effectiveness. 

This  testimony  is  typical  of  the  in- 
sight and  formidable  legal  expertise 
which  the  foimdation  has  been  able  to 
bring  to  that  battle. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimont  op  PAtTL  D.  Kamenar,  Special 
CoiTNSEL  TO  Washington  Legal  Foitnda- 
TioN.  Regarding  Proposed  Changes  in  the 
Federal  Vanji:  Statute 

On  behalf  of  the  Washington  Legal  Foun- 
dation, let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  Judicial  Machinery  for  this  invitation  to 
testify  on  certain  proposals  which  would 
alter  the  federal  venue  law  in  suits  Involving 
the  environment  or  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  a  defendant. 

The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  Is  a 
non-profit  corporation  organized  to  engage 
in  litigation  and  the  administrative  process 
in  matters  affecting  the  public  interest.  We 
currently  have  more  than  75,000  members 
and  contributors  thrpughout  the  country. 
My  comments  here  today  will  reflect  exclu- 
sively the  interest  of  our  members  and  the 
public  as  a  whole,  not  any  organizational  In- 
terest of  the  Washington  Legal  Foundation. 
The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  is  cur- 
rently Involved  in  litigation  across  the 
United  States  regarding  government  regula- 
tion, crime  victims,  major  constitutional 
Issues  and  other  vital  public  Interest  legal 
matters. 

Under  the  current  federal  venue  statute. 
In  suits  where  the  federal  government  Is  a 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  may.  at  bis  option 
bring  suit  In  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  This  option  has  often 
been  exercised  by  environmental  groups 
who  prefer  to  litigate  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts,  and  it  works  a  considerable  hard>- 
ship  on  citizens  involved  with  the  subject  of 
the  lawsuit  who  may  wish  to  Intervene. 
There  are  inevitable  delays  and  inefficien- 
cies when  a  trial  is  held  so  far  from  where 
the  controversy  arose.  This  also  contributes 
to  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  Judiciary, 
who  do  not  sit  in  the  area  where  the  claim 
arose  and  therefore  may  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  litigation  or  the  interests  of 
the  local  people  involved.  The  Washington 
Legal  Foundation  deplores  the  abuses  of  the 
current  venue  statute  which  allows  unre- 
sponsive courts  in  Washington  to  hand 
down  decisions  which  will  have  a  major 
Impact  on  the  people  of  a  State,  without  at- 
tempting to  understand  their  problems  or 
respond  to  their  concerns. 

Prior  to  1982.  a  citizen  seeking  Judicial 
review  of  federal  administrative  actions 
could  proceed  only  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  was  due  to  a 
historical  accident  dating  back  to  the  early 
19th  century.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  D.C. 
District  Court,  alone  among  federal  district 
courts,  derives  partly  from  the  laws  of 
Maryland  which  governed  the  area  ceded  to 
the  District  in  1801.  Maryland  law  provided 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus.  As 
a  result,  only  a  D.C.  District  Court  could 
grant  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  admin- 
istrative action.  In  addition,  any  other  Judi- 
cial action  against  a  federal  bureaucrat  may 
require  the  presence  of  an  "Indispensible  su- 
perior", usually  an  agency  head  or  depart- 
ment secretary  whose  official  residence  is 
Washington.  D.C.  Therefore  if .  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  Is  necessary  to  Join  this  superior 
in  a  suit,  the  suit  must  be  brought  in  Wash- 
ington. This  situation  Wbrked  a  hardship  on 
citizens  seeking  to  sue  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  in  1962.  the  Congress  acted  to 
remedy  the  problem. 

The  Mandamus  and  Venue  Act  of  1962 
dealt  with  these  two  vexing  problems  faced 
by  a  plaintiff  seeking  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative actions.  The  law  enacted  sec- 
tion 1361  of  Title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  which  grants  every  district  court  the 
authority  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to 
compel  government  officials  to  perform 
duties  or  make  decisions  in  matters  of  dis- 
cretion.* In  addition,  the  federal  venue  stat- 
ute, section  1391  of  Title  28,  was  changed  to 
make  it  easier  to  bring  suit  against  a  federal 
official,  the  current  law  provides: 

A  civil  action  in  which  each  defendant  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  any  agency  thereof  acting  in  his  official 
capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  authority, 
or  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  may, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be 
brought  in  any  Judicial  district  in  which:  (1) 
a  defendant  in  the  action  resides,  or  (2)  the 
cause  of  action  arose,  or  (3)  any  real  proper- 
ty involved  in  the  action  Is  situated,  or  (4) 
the  plaintiff  resides  if  no  property  is  in- 
volved in  the  action.* 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Report 
specified  that  the  legislation  did  not  create 
any  new  causes  of  action  against  the  United 
States.'  The  Senate  Report  also  explained 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  legislation: 

".  .  .  where  a  citizen  lives  thousands  of 
miles  from  Washington,  where  the  property 
involved  is  located  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose 
elsewhere,  to  require  that  the  action  be 
brought  in  Washington  is  to  tailor  our  Judi- 
cial process  to  the  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment  rather   than   to   provide   readily 
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available.  Inexpensive  Judicial  remedies  for 
the  citizen  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  workings 
of  Qovemment."* 

Until  recently,  many  courts'  and  commen- 
tators* have  argued  that  the  plaintiff  in  a 
suit  against  the  United  States  should  have 
his  choice  of  forum  since  the  federal  govern- 
ment, with  Its  nationwide  network  of  attor- 
neys, would  never  be  inconvenienced,  re- 
gardless of  where  the  suit  is  brought.  How- 
ever this  position  fails  to  consider  the  po- 
tential hardship  Imposed  on  third  parties  in 
the  state  where  the  controversy  arose  who 
might  wish  to  Intervene  as  defendants  and 
are  forced  to  litigate  in  a  distant  and 
Inconvenient  forum.  The  recent  case  Z)e- 
fenden  of  Wildlife  v.  Andrus''  presents  a 
vivid  example  of  this  problem. 

The  1962  Act  was  a  sensible  modification 
of  the  law  which  facilitated  access  to  federal 
courts  by  citizens  seeking  review  of  adminis- 
trative actions.  The  Act  also  relieved  the 
burden  on  D.C.  courts  while  encouraging 
the  resolution  of  litigation  in  local  forums 
with  all  the  benefits  attendant  on  such  de- 
centralization. The  legislative  proposals  cur- 
rently pending  before  this  subcommittee 
would  continue  the  reform  begun  in  1962  by 
tightening  the  venue  laws  to  eliminate 
abuses  and  assure  that  litigation  proceeds  in 
the  appropriate  forum.  The  Washington 
Legal  Foundation  believes  that  these  pro- 
posals are  in  the  public  interest  and  would 
improve  Judicial  efficiency  and  fairness. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Ecology  Law  Quar- 
terly by  environmental  lawyer  Joseph 
Brecher  is  quite  explicit  in  spelling  out  the 
tactical  considerations  behind  environmen- 
talists' use  of  the  venue  laws.*  This  article 
bears  closer  analysis  since  it  clearly  demon- 
strates how  the  current  venue  laws  have 
been  used  to  unfairly  aid  environmentalists 
and  d^ny  a  fair  hearing  to  the  people  most 
directly  Involved  in  the  litigation. 

It  la  common  knowledge  that  certain 
courts  espouse  a  legal  Ideology  which  pre- 
disposes them  to  rule  a  certain  way  on  some 
commonly  litigated  Issues.  The  Brecher  arti- 
cle complements  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  for  Its  sophistication  and  knowledge 
of  environmental  matters  and  the  "under- 
standing" it  has  shown  to  conservationist 
causes.  The  article  also  states  that  certain 
other  circuits  such  as  the  ninth  have  been 
"distinctly  unsympathetic  to  environmental 
concerns."  Brecher  goes  into  some  detail 
discussing  the  problems  with  trying  environ- 
mental suits  In  the  locality  where  they 
arose: 

A  Judge  or  Jury  trying  a  case  In  the  local 
problem  area  Is  likely  to  be  unsympathetic 
to  the  conservationist  point  of  view.  Local 
residents  and  newspapers  are  apt  to  favor 
projects  in  their  locality,  even  at  the  cost  of 
substantial  environmental  damage,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  large  federal  landholdings  or 
depressed  economic  conditions  often  make 
the  local  tax  base  extremely  small.  Thus, 
residents  see  the  construction  of  new 
projects  In  terms  of  upgraded  schools,  li- 
braries, roads  and  other  public  facilities. 
Second,  public  leaders  in  the  affected  area 
often  support  such  projects  because  of  the 
new  Jobs  and  economic  expansion  associated 
with  them.  Judges  and  juries  In  the  affected 
areas  are  likely,  therefore,  to  feel  that  the 
public  interest  lies  in  building  a  project 
rather  than  perserving  the  environment.* 
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This  is  typical  of  a  common  attitude 
among  environmentalists  who  feel  that  the 
American  people  are  not  capable  of  recog- 
nizing their  own  self  Interest  and  therefore 
decisions  should  be  made  not  by  the  people 
In  the  political  pr(x;ess,  but  by  an  independ- 
ent Judiciary.  Naturally,  when  challenging, 
for  Instance,  a  water  project  in  Arizona,  the 
environmentalists  prefer  to  avoid  a  court  In 
Arizona  which  might  be  influenced  by  fa- 
vorable local  public  opinion.  While  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary  is  a  foundation  of  the 
American  constitutional  system  the  expand- 
ing breadth  of  Judicial  review  had  made  it 
essential  that  the  Judiciary  reflect  the  needs 
and  beliefs  of  local  citizens.  The  Washing- 
ton Legal  Foundation  believes  for  these  rea- 
sons that  it  would  be  In  the  public  interest 
for  litigation  tp  be  conducted  in  the  district 
where  the  controversy  arose  and  where 
local  interests  In  the  controversy  can  be 
more  clearly  articulated. 

Courts  have  long  recognized  the  potential 
for  abuse,  if  by  forum  shopping,  court  cases 
are  tried  far  from  the  location  of  the  con- 
troversy on  which  they  are  based.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized  that  ".  .  .  the 
open  door  (of  venue  choice)  may  admit 
those  who  seek  not  simply  Justice,  but  per- 
haps Justice  blended  with  some  harass- 
ment."'" The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
In  lU  report  on  the  Mandamus  and  Venue 
Act  of  1962  stated: 

Frequently  .  .  .  proceedings  involve  prob- 
lems which  are  recurrent  but  peculiar  to 
certain  areas,  such  as  water  rights,  grazing 
land  permits,  and  mineral  rights.  These  are 
problems  with  which  Judges  in  those  areas 
are  familiar  and  which  they  can  handle  ex- 
peditiously and  Intelligently." 

An  even  more  serious  abuse  Is  the  danger 
of  precedent-setting  test  cases  being 
brought  far  from  the  site  of  an  actual  con- 
troversy before  a  Judge  with  a  repuUtlon 
for  sympathy  for  the  cause  urged  in  the 
complaint." 

The  Brecher  article  also  recognized  the 
problem  of  efficiency  and  Judicial  economy 
in  choosing  venue.  However,  rather  than  ad- 
vocating that  cases  be  tried  in  the  district 
where  the  controversy  arose,  Brecher  ad- 
vises environmentalists  to  seek  venue  in 
Washington.  While  parties  and  witnesses 
may  live  in  the  west,  Brecher  focuses  on  the 
fact  that  "experienced  environmental  law- 
yers usually  have  their  offices  in  coastal 
cities."  ■'  It  is  well  e8tablishe<d  in  the  case 
law  that  the  venue  of  a  lawsuit  should  be 
determined  with  the  convenience  of  the  lit- 
igants In  mind."  Clearly,  however,  the  cur- 
rent venue  law  is  being  used  to  bring  cases 
into  D.C.  District  Court  which  should  have 
been  tried  nearer  the  origin  of  the  contro- 
versy. A  court  in  Washington  may  be  con- 
venient for  government  attorneys  and  envi- 
ronmentalists, but  certainly  not  for  local 
citizens  who  are  the  real  parties  to  environ- 
mental and  other  disputes.  The  public  inter- 
est in  fair  and  effective  Judicial  administra- 
tion should  be  considered  in  choosing  a 
forum  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  nomi- 
nal parties."  A  much  sounder  approach 
would  provide  for  trial  in  the  district  where 
the  controversy  arose,  which  Is  usually  the 
residence  of  the  witnesses  and  the  location 
of  the  physical  evidence.  The  Supreme 
Court  evaluated  these  factors  In  Gilbert. 

Important  considerations  are  the  relative 
ease  of  access  to  sources  of  proof;  availabil- 
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ity  of  compulsory  process  for  attendance  of 
unwilling,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  attend- 
ance of  willing,  witnesses:  possibility  of  view 
of  premises,  if  view  would  t>e  appropriate  to 
the  action;  and  all  other  practical  problems 
that  make  trial  of  a  case  easy,  expeditious 
stfid  Inexpensive." 

Brecher's  final  reason  for  bringing  envi- 
ronmental suits  in  D.C.  District  Court  is 
even  more  astounding: 

"Publicity  is  an  important  element  in  all 
environmental  campaigns.  Often  the  lawsuit 
is  of  secondary  importance,  serving  primar- 
ily to  focus  public  attention  on  an  issue.  . . . 
A  suit  in  Washington  is  certain  to  receive 
more  extensive  coverage  by  the  media  than 
one  in  the  district  of  Utah  for  example."" 

When  the  current  liberal  venue  law  is 
being  used  for  such  purposes  as  these,  it  is 
clearly  time  for  a  change  to  bring  the  law 
back  to  its  true  purpose:  serving  the  conven- 
ience of  the  litigants  and  other  parties  In- 
volved. 

Some  relief  from  problems  of  inconven- 
ient venue  is  provided  by  Section  1404  of 
Title  28  which  provides: 

"For  the  convenience  of  parties  and  wit- 
nesses, in  the  interest  of  Justice,  a  district 
court  may  transfer  any  civil  action  to  any 
other  district  or  division  where  it  might 
have  been  brought."  " 

The  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has,  in  recent  years  looked  with  in- 
creasing favor  on  motions  to  transfer  envi- 
ronmental cases  to  the  district  where  the 
controversy  arose."  While  $1404  can  be 
used  by  a  defendant  to  transfer  a  case  to  a 
more  convenient  forum,  there  are  inevitably 
attendant  costs  and  delays,  so  that  the 
"forum  non  conveniens"  doctrine  should  not 
be  relied  upon  in  the  place  of  an  effective 
venue  statute.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  defendant  to  show  inconven- 
ience before  the  court  will  disturb  plaintiff's 
choice  of  forum.**  Alluding  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Congress  taking  the  lead  in  this 
area,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
".  .  .  venue  rules  nevertheless  pose  policy 
considerations  which  are  and  which  should 
be  weighed  by  Congress  and  by  this 
Court."  " 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Washington  Legal 
Foundation  that  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  by  moving 
lawsuits  out  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  back  to  the  district 
where  the  controversy  arose.  Such  a  move 
would  increase  Judicial  efficiency  and  assure 
that  courts  would,  to  some  degree,  reflect 
the  interests  and  opinions  of  those  people 
who  will  be  most  directly  affected  by  the 
litigation. 

Speaking  for  the  Washington  Legal  Foun- 
dation and  Its  60.000  members  and  contribu- 
tors, I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  this  invitation  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subconunittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation.* 
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HON.  ROMANO  I.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENT0CKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Carter  recently  announced  his 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

support  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program 
which  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980. 

From  its  inception,  revenue  sharing 
has  been  criticized.  Opponents  have 
argued  that  it  is  wasteful  and  ttiat  it 
lacks  accoimtability. 

However,  revenue  sharing  fimds  are 
an  important,  if  not  essential,  compo- 
nent of  the  budget  of  many  States  and 
local  governments— including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  all 
its  cities  and  towns.  These  funds  help 
offset  the  costs  of  federally  mandated 
programs  and  the  financial  burdens 
caused  by  inflation. 

This  year,  in  answer  to  legitimate 
concerns  about  the  revenue  sharing 
program,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  State  com- 
missions—as a  prerequisite  for  State 
and  local  government  participation— 
to  assess  these  programs  and  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  improve  the  cost-effi- 
ciency of  these  services. 

I  voted  for  the  original  revenue  shar- 
ing program  when  it  came  before  Con- 
gress in  1972,  and  I  voted  for  its  re- 
newal in  1976. 1  am  inclined  once  again 
to  support  the  reauthorization  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

There  will  be  much  stormy  debate 
over  the  revenue  sharing  program.  If  a 
program  can  be  crafted  containing  the 
proper  safeguards  and  protections  for 
the  cost-effective  expenditure  of  our 
tax  dollars— and  if  a  rigid  program  of 
accountability  is  buUt  into  the  meas- 
ure—it will  receive  the  general  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion.« 


THE  BEST  PART  OP  THE  OIL  IN- 
DUSTRY-DRYING UP,  OR 
BEING  FORCED  OUT  OP  BUSI- 
NESS?   

HON.  jTjTpickle 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  disturbed  by  the  large 
number  of  neighborhood  gasoline  serv- 
ice stations  that  are  being  closed. 

These  are  the  small  businesses  that 
have  given  most  of  us  the  full  service 
we  need  for  our  cars— this  means 
someone  to  wipe  the  windshield,  put 
air  in  the  tires,  fix  a  flat,  check  the  oil. 
recharge  a  battery,  and  so  on. 

These  small  businesses  are  usually 
lease  operations— where  one  man  has 
leased  one  station  from  a  major  oil 
company.  A  common  form  of  rent  pay- 
ment to  the  oil  company  is  to  pay  a 
fixed  fee  plus  percentage  of  sales. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  these 
stations  has  decreased,  and  for  those 
still  operating,  their  share  of  the 
market  has  declined. 

Many  self-anointed  experts  say  that 
this  is  Just  the  normal  course  of 
events— that  people  want  to  go  to  the 
gas  and  go.  that  overhead  kills  the  full 
service  station,  and  that  the  full  serv- 
ice outlet  is  old  fashioned  and  cannot 
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keep  up  with  modem  maiiLeting  tech- 
niques. 

I  say  that  this  Is  all  hogwash— con- 
gressionally  mandated  gasoline  alloca- 
tion regulations  enforced  by  DOE  are 
killing  the  neighborhood  gasoline  sta- 
tion. 

Under  the  allocation  rules.  DCE  di- 
rects the  gasoline  to  the  new  outlets 
put  up  by  the  majors  or  big  gasoline 
Jobbers.  Meanwhile  DOE  will  not  hear 
hardship  cases  from  the  lessee  station, 
and  shrinks  the  lessee's  share  of  the 
gasoline  pie  with  each  new  allocation, 

I  want  the  Record  to  include  a  very 
good  article  written  by  the  student 
newspaper  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
the  Daily  Texan.  In  the  tradition  of 
the  award-winning  Journalism  of  this 
newspaper,  the  article  goes  right  to 
the  heart  of  a  complicated  subject, 
and  tells  a  very  human  story. 

Although  I  do  not  endorse  divesti- 
ture of  the  major  oil  companies,  I  will 
put  this  to  them— if  you  do  not  go  to 
bat  for  your  lessee  dealers  with  DOE 
instead  of  sitting  on  the  sidelines  and 
watching  them  get  slaughtered,  then 
the  cry  of  divestiture  is  going  to  grow. 
And  when  some  of  you  actually  aid 
and  abet  the  slaughter,  you  can  watch 
out  for  congressional  and  finally 
public  outcry  for  divestiture. 

This  is  serious  business  this  business 
of  forcing  a  segment  of  the  industry  to 
extinction. 

I  recommend  that  all  Members  read 
the  Daily  Texan  story. 

SERVICC  STATIOm'  FUTDHK  HI  DotnT 

(By  Randy  Ormsby,  Dally  Texan  Staff) 

An  American  Institution  is  dying— the  old- 
style  neighborhood  service  station  is  gasp- 
ing its  last  breath  and  being  cut  down  in  its 
prime. 

Unless  something  is  done  soon  to  revive 
the  emaciated  frame,  the  independent 
branded  dealer  may  someday  exist  only  in 
museums  like  the  dinosaur,  some  observers 
say. 

Bill  Raybuck  is  owner  and  operator  of 
BiU's  Exxon,  11220  N.  111th  St.,  a  service 
station  in  the  grand  old  sense  of  the  term. 
Raybuck  said  he  believes  oil  companies  are 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  small 
businessman  out  of  the  retail  gasoline 
market  to  maximize  profits  for  themselves, 
and  he  Is  not  happy  at>out  it. 

"I'd  like  to  put  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  their 
tank."  he  said.  "I've  got  a  guy  (an  Exxon 
owned  and  operated  retail  outlet)  Just  pi 
couple  of  blcx^ks  down  from  me  who's  selling 
it  (gasoline)  five  or  six  cents  under  (my 
price),"  he  said. 

(Actually,  on  a  recent  weekday  afternoon 
check,  the  Exxon  company  station  posted 
prices  only  3  cents  less  at-full  serve  and  4 
cents  less  at  self  serve  than  Bill's  Exxon.) 

But  Raybuck  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who 
takes  things  lying  down.  Working  with  Bill 
LIgon  of  the  Texas  Service  SUtion  Associ- 
ation. Raybuck  recently  got  his  station  allo- 
cation changed.  Now,  when  the  company 
store  down  the  street  posts  its  "Pumps 
Closed"  signs,  Raybuck  can  go  right  ahead 
filling  up  his  customers'  tanks. 

Ligon.  managing  director  of  the  service 
station  association,  works  closely  with 
member  dealers  and  with  lobbying  groups 
trying  to  spur  Congress  or  the  Department 
of  Energy  into  acting  on  the  problem. 

Ligon  is  strongly  in  favor  of  pending  dives- 
titure legislation— aimed  at  prohibiting  re- 
finers from  taking  any  part  in  marketing 
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gasoline— because  "the  oil  companies  are 
strangling  our  dealers  with  rent  increases." 

Most  of  the  dealers  Ligon  works  with  are 
lessee  tlealers— meaning,  they  lease  the 
building,  the  equipment  and  the  company 
sign  from  the  refiner,  usually  on  a-cents  per 
gallon  basis.  "We've  seen  from  one-and-a- 
half  to  four-and-a-half  cents  per  gallon  in- 
creases in  the  last  five  years,"  Ligon  said. 

But  even  open  to  buy  dealers— those,  like 
Raybuck,  who  own  their  own  stations— have 
a  hard  time  competing  with  the  company 
stores,  since  refiners  sell  to  their  own  sta- 
tions at  a  lower  rack  price,  often  4  or  S  cents 
a  gallon  lower,  than  the  dealer  tankwagon 
price.  Ligon  said. 

Ligon  said  he  is  also  working  very  closely 
with  Rep.  Berkley  Bedell,  D-Iowa.  Bedell 
chairs  the  House  small  business  subcommit- 
tee on  antitrust  and  restraint  of  trade, 
which  has  been  conducting  an  exhaustive 
investigation  on  gasoline  marketing  prices. 

"What  Rerresentative  Bedell  and  the 
committee  are  basically  concerned  with  is 
that  there  are  80.000  less  (branded  inde- 
pendent service  station)  operators  since 
'72,"  said  Mark  Levine,  an  assistant  to  the 
subcommittee's  professional  staff. 

Within  the  same  time  period,  ">he 
amount  of  gasoline  sold  through  refinery 
operators  has  doubled,"  Marc  Rosenberg, 
subcommittee  professional  staff  member, 
said. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  Colin  San- 
dison,  public  affairs  spokesman  for  Exxon, 
said  that  approximately  3,000  Exxon  outlets 
in  Texas,  just  10  percent  are  company  oper- 
ated, and  company  operation  is  not  a  trend. 

"Exxon's  number  of  company  operated 
stations  has  been  declining  since  the  early 
'70's.  We're  adapting  to  changes  in  the  mar- 
ketplace," Sandison  said. 

And,  "we  don't  feel  that  (divestiture)  leg- 
islation is  necessary,"  Sandison  said. 

Sandison  expressed  surprise  when  in- 
formed of  Raybuck's  situation  and  correctly 
guessed  that  the  two  stations  might  be  situ- 
ated on  opposite  traffic- flow  lanes.  This  and 
other  factors  were  probably  taken  into  ac- 
count when  Exxon  decided  to  open  the  com- 
pany store  at  that  location,  he  said.  In  any 
case,  he  expressed  certainty  that  It  was  not 
Exxon's  Intent  to  drive  Raybuck.  or  any 
other  dealers,  out  of  business. 

The  battle  ia  now  centered  In  Congress. 
Bedell's  subcommittee  is  considering  di- 
vorcement legislation  which  would  prohibit 
refiners  from  operating,  but  not  from 
owning  service  stations,  and  divestiture  leg- 
islation. Bedell  expects  to  have  a  bill  draft- 
ed by  the  end  of  February.* 


tribute  to  william  m. 
Mcculloch 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22. 1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  my  long-time  friend  and  our 
former  colleague  from  Ohio— Bill 
McCulloch— closes  a  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  this  House,  marlced  by  radi- 
cal and  historic  legislative  action. 

Congressman  Bill  McCulloch  served 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  during  most  of 
my  service  in  this  body  terminating  in 
1972  with  his  volimtary  retirement 
from  the  Congress.  During  this  period, 
the  committee  recommended  passage 
of  civil  rights  and  voting  rights  legisla- 
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tion  designed  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  It  was  during  this 
period  also  that  the  landmark  immi- 
gration  legislation  was  enacted,  which 
brought  to  an  end  the  "(luota  system." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  here  today 
will  recall,  Bill  McCulloch  was  a  force- 
ful and  persuasive  debater  in  this 
Chamber.  He  was  consistent  and  firm 
in  his  convictions  and  was  never  will- 
ing to  compromise  the  high  principles 
which  guided  his  legislative  work.  In 
addition  to  his  outstanding  legal  and 
legislative  talents,  he  was  an  extreme- 
ly warm  individual  and  a  person  for 
whom  those  of  us  who  served  with 
him  had  a  great  affection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  my  close  as- 
sociation with  Bill  McCulloch,  I  came 
to  know  his  wife,  Mabel,  as  well  as  his 
daughter,  Nancy— developing  a  close- 
ness with  this  part  of  the  McCulloch 
family— an  ass(x:iation  in  which  my 
wife,  Doris,  also  participated. 

In  expressing  this  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Bill  McCulloch.  Doris  and  I 
would  also  like  to  communicate  to  his 
widow,  Mabel,  and  to  both  of  his 
daughters,  Nancy  and  Ann— as  well  as 
to  the  entire  McCulloch  family— our 
respect,  affection,  and  sympathy.^ 
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PUNERAUS  FOR  TWO  HEROES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  mssouRi 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  following  article,  written  by  the 
distinguished  Mr.  William  Woo,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  today's 
Congressional  Record.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  elaborate  on  this  sub- 
ject as  Mr.  Woo  has  said  it  all 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  21. 
1980] 

FniDERALS  POR  TWO  HEROES 

Washington.— In  the  last  few  days,  this 
city  has  witnessed  two  heroes'  funerals.  One 
was  for  Arthur  P.  Snyder,  a  young  police  of- 
ficer who  was  shot  to  death  by  a  small-time 
drug  dealer.  The  other  was  for  Bruce  Wazon 
Griffith,  the  man  who  killed  him  and  who 
died  in  a  shoot-out  with  the  police. 

More  than  750  police  vehicles  from  23  dif- 
ferent police  departments  made  up  Arthur 
Snyder's  cortege.  He  was  murdered  while 
trying  to  make  a  drug  arrest  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  so  many  of  his  fellow  offi- 
cers turned  out  on  a  cold,  damp  day  to  pay 
their  respects.  Some  protesters  against  draft 
registration  are  in  the  news  these  days  for 
saying  that  nothing  is  worth  dying  for,  but 
nonetheless  I  would  bet  that  Stella  Snyder 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  are  proud  of  men 
like  her  husband  and  grateful  that  they  dis- 
agree. 

But  Bruce  Griffith's  funeral  was  also  a 
moving  occasion.  He  was  on  the  run  for 
three  days  before  the  shoot-out  and  he 
never  went  far  from  his  own  neighborhood. 
Stories  are  circulating  about  how  he  eluded 
the  greatest  manhunt  In  the  city's  history, 
how  he  would  turn  up  on  the  playgrounds 
with  candy  for  the  children,  how  he  even 
went  Jogging  along  Rock  Creek— right  by 
the  park  police! 


His  funeral  was  bedecked  with  flowers, 
some  of  them  in  heart-shaped  arrange- 
ments, for  Bruce  Griffith  had  died  on  Val- 
entine's Day.  People,  passing  by  his  coffin. 
asked  to  have  their  picture  taken  as  they 
kissed  his  face.  Some  of  them  gave  him  the 
Black  Power  salute  and  all  joined  in  the 
singing  of  the  theme  from  Muhammad  All's 
movie.  "The  Greatest":  "Everybody's 
searching  for  a  hero;  people  need  someone 
to  look  up  to  .  .  ." 

Reading  about  it,  I  got  furious. 

Bruce  Griffith  was  a  convicted  bank 
robl>er  and  drug  offender  as  well  as  a  mur- 
derer, not  "someone  to  look  up  to."  In  front 
of  a  crowd,  six  members  of  which  have  given 
positive  identification,  he  stood  over  the 
fallen  officer  and  put  two  more  bullets  into 
his  body  and  head.  No  one  trying  to  build  a 
better  neighborhood,  let  alone  a  better  city 
or  society,  ought  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
dope  dealers,  no  matter  how  much  candy 
they  hand  out  to  the  kids.  No  group  that 
suffers  as  disproportionately  from  crime  as 
poor  blacks  can  afford  to  glorify  criminals. 

That  being  the  case,  perhaps  my  first  im- 
pulse was  mistaken:  perhaps  the  people  at 
the  funeral  were  not  just  there  to  honor 
Bruce  Griffith. 

Fourteenth  and  U  Streets,  Northwest,  the 
place  where  he  worked  his  dirty  trade  and 
where  Arthur  Snyder  died.  Is  not  the  most 
wholesome  comer  in  Washington.  Pushers, 
pimps  and  prostitutes  hang  out  there.  It  is 
very  nasty  and  compared  to  it  the  "Stroll" 
in  St.  Louis  would  make  a  nice  setting  for  a 
Sunday  school  picnic.  It  is.  however,  part  of 
the  world  that  the  people  at  the  funeral 
cannot  easily  escape.  I  think  because  of 
what  they  had  In  common  with  the  dead 
man.  they  were  affirming  something  in 
their  own  lives. 

Like  him.  they  confront  the  same  system, 
one  where  employment— when  it  exists— is 
usually  not  promising,  where  living  condi- 
tions are  poor  and  treacherous,  where  vio- 
lence Is  frequently  the  first  solution.  Bruce 
Griffith  made  the  law  his  enemy,  but  the 
law— the  regulations  by  which  the  system 
operates— is  hostile  not  only  to  those  who 
niake  that  desperate  choice.  What  the 
mourners  were  affirming,  I  think,  was  their 
own  ordeal  of  survival. 

None  of  the  politicians  who  would  like  to 
be  president  Is  saying  much  about  places 
like  Fourteenth  and  U.  It  is  farther  away 
from  many  of  their  thoughts  than  Afghani- 
stan. So  is  Bruce  Griffith  and  the  problems 
he  represented:  and  so,  I'm  afraid,  is  Arthur 
Snyder,  who  died  in  that  mean  place  trying 
to  make  it  safer  and  cleaner.* 


GREAT  MIDDLE  CLASS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. America  is  a  great  country  because 
It.  is  built  on  the  middle  class.  The 
middle  class  is  always  moving  forward 
and  moving  upward.  As  the  middle 
class  moves  forward,  those  who  are 
climbing  up  the  ladder  move  up  with 
its  momentum. 

Carl  Reichardt,  who  is  president  of 
Wells  Fargo  Bank,  was  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  middle 
class.  He  quoted  Aristotle's  statement: 

Those  states  are  likely  to  be  well  adminis- 
tered. In  which  the  middle  class  is  large,  and 
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stronger,  if  possible,  than  both  <he  ether 

classes. 

We  all  share  with  pride  the  strength 
of  the  United  States.  The  per  capita 
ONP  of  our  220  million  people  is 
$8,700  in  the  United  States.  Compare 
this  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  it  is 
only  $2,800.  In  Commimist  China  the 
figure  is  $410. 

In  our  country,  citizens  spend  less  of 
their  income  on  food  than  any  other 
people  aroimd  the  world.  Yet,  we  eat 
'better.  It  is  interesting  that  we  are 
spending  a  smaller  share  of  our 
income  on  food  today  than  we  did  in 
1940  or  1970. 

We  have  the  brains  in  this  country 
and  continue  to  find  ways  to  do  things 
better.  Of  the  last  22  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners in  -science,  16  of  them  have  been 
Americans. 

But  we  in  Congress  must  do  our  part 
to  help  the  middle  class  move  forward. 
America  achieved  the  greatest  momen- 
tum forward  in  the  years  when  there 
were  lower  taxes,  fewer  regulations, 
and  less  government.  When  the  middle 
class  moves  forward,  we  all  move  for- 
ward.* 


62D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTONIA'S 
PROCLAMATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Estonian 
people  in  recognition  of  the  62d  anni- 
versary of  Estonia's  Proclamation  of 
Independence  as  a  dem(x:ratic  repub- 
lic. 

The  history  of  Estonia  is  one  of 
great  progress  and  heartbreaking  set- 
backs, but  its  people  have  never  lost 
sight  of  their  goal  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination.  The  people  of  Estonia, 
a  land  speckled  with  beautiful  lakes 
and  teeming  with  natural  resources, 
retain  strong  ties  to  their  cultural 
past.  They  are  endowed  with  courage 
admired  by  the  United  States  and  all 
of  the  free  international  community. 

The  tramplings  of  foreign  aggressors 
across  her  borders  has  long  been  a  his- 
torical phenomena  of  Estonia.  None 
have  been  as  heartless  and  oppressive 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  From 
Russian  occupation  between  1721- 
1918,  Estonia  overcame  several  at- 
tempts to  nullify  her  cultural  heri- 
tage. Estonian  nationalism  actually 
thrived  under  the  oppressive  russifica- 
tion  programs.  As  a  result  of  their  un- 
relenting desire  for  freedom,  the  Esto- 
nian Government  declared  its 
independence  on  February  24, 1918. 

This  proclamation  of  democratic 
self-rule  was  quickly  put  to  test,  as  the 
nation  was  faced  with  not  only  Soviet 
aggression  but  was  forced  to  fight  Ger- 
many in  order  to  preserve  its  independ- 
ence. In  November  of  1918.  the  Ger- 
njans  withdrew  from  Estonia  and 
behind  the  capable  and  brave  leader- 
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ship  of  Col.  Johan  Laidoner.  the  Esto- 
nians mounted  an  offensive  against 
the  Red  army.  By  the  first  anniversa- 
ry of  Estonian  Independence  Day,  the 
Russian  invaders  had  been  driven  out 
of  Estonia.  A  remarkable  quest  for  lib- 
erty had  t>een  achieved. 

A  liberated  Estonia  quickly  attended 
to  the  organizational  chores  of  demo- 
cratic rule  and  on  Jime  15,  1920,  the 
Estonian  Constitution  evolved.  This 
staunch  document  represented  the  Es- 
tonian commitment  to  human  rights, 
dignity,  and  political  and  social  liber- 
ty. In  1921,  Estonia  took  its  place  in 
the  world  as  an  accepted  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  no  Intention 
of  allowing  a  progressive  democratic 
rule  to  thrive  so  close  to  its  borders:  22 
years  of  cherished  independence  came 
to  a  tragic  end  in  1940  when  Stalinist 
Russia  again  occupied  Estonia.  A 
puppet  government  was  established 
and  the  Soviets  declared  Estonia  a 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Under  Stalin,  a  new  reign  of  terror 
resulted  in  the  execution,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile  of  60.000  Estonians.  Hit- 
ler's brief  occupation  of  Estonia  was 
no  relief  for  the  people  of  this  land 
and  in  1944,  Russia  once  again  re- 
siuned  its  illegal  occupation  of  Esto- 
nia. The  Soviet  Government  immedi- 
ately forced  residents  of  the  Baltic 
shore  of  Estonia  to  leave  their  homes. 
The  brutally  surrendered  property 
was  then  occupied  by  new  settlers 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Sovletization 
was  again  thrust  upon  Estonia.  Free- 
dom of  movement  and  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise opinion  was  lost.  To  this  day, 
Estonia  remains  an  luiwllling  compo- 
nent of  Marxist  rule. 

In  the  spirit  of  their  tradition,  the 
Estonians-  continue  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  their  spirit  remains  un- 
broken. They  continue  to  cling  to 
their  ideals  and  as  generations  pass,  so 
does  their  tenacious  belief  that  liberty 
will  again  reign. 

Our  Government  has  never  accepted 
the  validity  of  the  Soviet  annexation 
of  Estonia.  The  recognition  accorded 
to  an  independent  Estonia  in  1922  has 
never  been  Invalidated.  As  members  of 
a  free  nation  who  prize  self-determina- 
tion, we  must  continue  to  deny  this 
Soviet  affront  to  human  dignity. 

We  have  already  pledged  our  deep 
support  for  the  struggle  of  the  Estoni- 
an people  with  the  unanimous  passage 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  200. 
which  expresses  the  denial  of  Soviet 
claims  of  citizenship  on  the  Estonian 
people  and  the  people  of  all  the  Baltic 
States.  Oiu-  actions  must  continue  to 
inspire  those  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  blessed  ideals  of  free- 
dom we  so  richly  enjoy  in  our  Nation 
today. 

On  the  occasion  of  their  62d  inde- 
pendence day,  I  honor  the  freedom 
loving  people  of  Estonia  and  her  many 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  United 
States.  May  they  remain  faithful  to 
their  quest  of  ridding  the  will-destroy- 
ing grip  of  the  brutal  suppression  cast 
upon  them.  May  they  be  granted  the 
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knowledge  that  22  years  of  Independ- 
ence will  not  be  forgotten.  May  they 
know  that  the  thievery  of  freedom  will 
cease  and  that  one  day  tyrannical  op- 
pression will  only  l>e  a  dark  part  of 
their  past,  forever  gone,  forever  re- 
pulsed.* 


MR.  ROBERT  EDISON  EATON 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KKRTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  traffic 
accident  5  days  before  Christmas  took 
the  life  of  one  of  Kentucky's  finest 
citizens,  Mr.  Robert  Edison  Eaton. 

Bob  Eaton  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  his 
friend.  For  the  past  16  years  he  had 
heen  mayor  of  Fountain  Run.  a  town 
near  my  own  in  Monroe  County.  He 
and  I  often  worked  together  toward 
goals  of  progress  and  advancement  for 
Foimtain  Run,  and  I  can  testify  to  the 
many  hours  of  dedicated  work  that  he 
put  in  for  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Bob  served  for  many  years  on  the 
board  of  the  Barren  River  Area  Devel- 
opment District  which  serves  our 
county  and  nine  others.  In  the 
BRADD  newsletter  for  January,  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  Bob  Eaton  and  his 
many  years  of  service. 

As  that  newsletter  item  stated.  Bob 
Eaton  was  "a  person  of  great  intelli- 
gence, courage,  and  self-discipline  bal- 
anced with  a  strong  sense  of  fair  play 
and  remarkable  insight  into  human 
fraUty." 

I  offer  the  full  tribute  for  the 
Record: 

Tribute  to  Robzst  E.  EUton 

Two  days  before  the  tragic  accident.  Bob 
was  reappointed  to  a  new  term  on  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regional  Council's 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  Policy 
Committee,  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  con- 
cerns. He  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
BRADO  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
mental Protection  Council  since  its  forma- 
tion. 

A  participant  in  the  merger  of  rural  devel- 
opment groups  that  created  the  BRADD  in 
1968,  he  was  the  original  vice  chairman  and 
held  that  post  until  his  election  as  chairman 
in  1973.  He  had  served  on  the  Executive 
Council  since  the  beginning  and  chaired  the 
committee  that  planned  and  built  the  pres- 
ent office  facility.  As  a  BRADD  Board 
member,  he  was  active  in  NARC.  the  Ken- 
tucky Council  of  ADDS  and  the  Appala- 
chian Development  Council. 

After  four  years  as  a  city  council  member. 
Bob  t>ecame  Mayor  of  Fountain  Run  In 
1964.  His  leadership  was  evidenced  in  the 
1962  establishment  of  a  water  district, 
which  he  had  chaired  from  the  beginning. 
In  1971.  he  helped  organize  the  Industrial 
Foundation,  which  he  chaired.  In  recent 
years,  he  had  been  working  toward  an  inno- 
vative solution  to  his  community  sewage 
problem. 

In  1949,  Bob  helped  form  the  South  Cen- 
tral Rufal  Telephone  Cooperative.  For 
almost  two  decades  he  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Co-op  Board,  guiding  its  growth  to 
fifth  largest.  At  his  death,  he  was  planning 
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expanalODs  to  double  the  number  of  nib- 
scriben. 

From  time  to  time,  the  factors  of  heritaee 
and  circumstance  wUl  produce  a  Robert 
EdiaoD  Eaton— a  person  of  great  intelli- 
gence, courage  and  self-discipline  balanced 
with  a  strong  sense  of  fair  play  and  remark- 
able Insight  into  human  frailty.  He  did  not 
set  out  to  be  chairman  of  anything.  He  was 
motivated  to  see  things  done  and  the  leader- 
ship posts  were  thrust  upon  him  because  he 
was  capable  and  willing. 

Service  counted  much  with  Bob.  He  lived 
by  a  personal  code  most  of  us  could  not 
meet:  he  worlced  h&nt  he  paid  his  own  way; 
he  played  fair;  he  dared  to  try  new  ways; 
and  then  he  went  Just  a  little  extra  to  help 
the  rest  of  us. 

The  Board  of  E>lrectors  and  the  staff 
extend  sincere  sympathy  to  Marilyn  and  the 
family.* 


MISSISSIPPI'S  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 

HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  February  26. 1980 
•  Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  share  the  following 
theme  written  by  Lauren  Claire  Stew- 
art of  Eupora,  Brfiss..  on  the  subject  of 
"My  Role  in  America's  Future"  with 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Lauren's  theme  was  chosen  to  be  the 
best  one  of  the  Mississippi  participants 
In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest.  She  will  com- 
pete with  the  other  State  winners  for 
a  national  scholarship  this  Mareh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lauren's  theme  fol- 
lows: 

Mt  Rou  ih  America's  Putum 

The  wisdom  of  yesteryear  affects  the 
knowledge  of  tomorrow;  the  youth  of  today 
t)ecome  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  To  be  ef- 
fecUve  leaders,  however,  we  must  look  back 
to  our  forefathers,  the  men  who  made  this 
nation  great. 

We  must  look  to  men  like  George  Wasn- 
ington.  who.  because  of  his  honesty,  became 
our  first  President 

We  must  look  to  men  like  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

We  must  look  to  men  like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  this 
Country  has  ever  had.  He  was  strong-willed 
and  determined.  He  stood  up  for  what  he 
thought  was  right,  no  matter  what  the 
world  around  him  was  saying.  He  set  high 
goals  and  would  work  to  reach  them. 

Carl  Sandburg  described  him  best  in  this 
way.  "Not  often  in  the  story  of  mankind 
does  a  man  arrive  on  earth  who  is  both  steel 
and  velvet,  who  is  as  hard  as  a  rock  and  as 
soft  as  a  drifting  fog;  who  holds  in  his  heart 
and  mind  the  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and 
peace  unspeakable  and  perfect" 

Lincoln  was  a  conservationist— he  had  to 
be— because  of  the  times  In  which  he  lived. 
He  realized  the  situation  and  he  made  the 
compromise  and  sacrifice  to  help  it  out  We 
too  need  to  conserve  Just  about  everything. 
because  of  the  times  In  which  we  live.  Be- 
cause of  our  people  being  so  accustomed  to 
the  "land-of-plenty"  though,  we  use  and  use 
and  use,  knowing  it  cant  last  foreven  yet 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  to  do  anything  about 

We  must  today,  learn  how  to  be  a  free 
people.  We  must  Uve  not  only  as  individuals. 
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but  also  for  the  group.  We  must  live  and 
work  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  benefit  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  not  Just  ourselves. 

In  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  we  call  our- 
selves "one  nation  under  Ood  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all."  Our  forefathers  fought 
with  every  ounce  of  strength  in  them  for 
this  nation  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
They  had  to  give  up  a  great  deal  and  many 
gave  their  lives.  We  too  must  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  our  country. 

I  hope  to  uphold  the  pledge  that  I  have 
repeated  so  often,  and  stand  up  for  what  I 
think  is  right  I  also  hope  that  I  am  never 
satisfied  with  anything  1  do.  because,  if  I  am 
ever  satisfied.  I'll  not  have  any  reason  to  try 
to  make  things  better  and  I'll  never  have 
anything  to  work  for. 

My  main  goal  in  life  U  to  always  have  a 
dream.  My  role  In  America's  future,  is  to 
make  that  dream  a  reality;  To  be  the  l>est 
that  I  can  be  and  hope  that  someone  else 
will  benefit  from  it 

This  excerpt  from  a  song  written  by  Nat- 
alie Sleeth  really  expresses  my  thoughts. 

"I  hope  that  where  I  travel. 

They  will  say  of  me  one  day. 

That  It  somehow  made  a  difference 

That  I  passed  this  way."* 


INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  AC- 
COUNT DEDUCTION  MUST  BE 
INCREASED 
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we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  monl- 
tor  the  Implementation  of  the  law  and 
Its  Inadequacies.  Many  of  us  are  also 
concerned  about  providing  sufficient 
financial  resources  to  sustain  a  popula- 
tion which  Is  growing  increasingly 
older. 

Many  of  us  have  become  disenchant- 
ed as  well  with  the  amount  of  govern- 
ment Intervention  Into  our  lives.  We 
are  shocked  by  the  cost  of  government 
as  caretaker.  But  if  we  wish  to  provide 
an  alternative,  then  It  is  essential  that 
government  provides  the  means  for  In- 
dividuals to  take  responsibility  for  thk 
phase  of  their  lives.  Increasing  the  de- 
duction for  IRA's  Is  one  way  to  do 
this. 

I  would  note  In  closing  that  many  of 
us  In  Congress  are  Interested  In  stimu- 
lating capital  formation.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me.  as  I  am  certain  It  has  to 
others,  that  the  IRA's  which  bear  sub- 
stantial penalties  for  early  withdrawal 
of  the  funds,  are  a  logical  method  of 
increasing  capital  available  to  Indus- 
try. An  increase  in  the  IRA  dedu(;tion 
would  assist  workers  in  preparing  for 
their  retirement  and  spur  capital  for- 
mation as  well.* 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1980 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $7,500  the 
maximum  deduction  for  contributions 
to  retirement  savings. 

Individual  retirement  accounts 
began  in  1975.  pursuant  to  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974,  and  have  been  an  excellent 
means  for  workers  not  covered  by  pen- 
sions to  provide  for  their  retirement. 

Under  current  law,  an  individual 
may  deduct  the  lesser  of  15  percent  of 
gross  Income  or  $1,500  Incontrlbutlons 
to  an  individual  retirement  account. 
This  is  inadequate  in  light  of  double 
digit  Inflation. 

In  addition,  many  workers  now  In 
their  middle  years  have  shouldered 
the  expense  of  raising  and  educating 
their  children  and  are  only,  in  middle 
age  or  later,  able  to  set  some  Income 
aside  for  retirement.  Others,  who  are 
close  to  retirement,  have  only  had  the 
benefit  of  the  1975  change  in  law  per- 
mitting IRA's  for  a  few  short  years 
They  find  that  In  these  times  of 
runaway  inflation  what  little  they 
have  been  able  to  set  aside  will  not  be 
enough  to  sustain  them  In  their 
golden  years. 

Given  the  complexity  of  many  pen- 
sion plans,  the  fact  that  many  workers 
will  never  be  covered  by  a  pension  be- 
cause of  lengthy  vesting  provisions 
and  the  mobility  of  Americans  In  our 
contemporary  lifestyle.  It  would 
appear  that  pension  portability  Is  an- 
other problem  begging  a  solution. 
IRA  8  may  be  an  answer,  provided  that 
the  deduction  Is  sufficiently  Uberal. 
Since  enactment  of  ERISA  in  1974 


GEORGE  L.  AGUIRRE 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  WEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  publicly  congratulate  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr.  George  Agulrre. 
for  being  named  by  the  President  to 
the  Advisory  Conmilttee  on  Personnel 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Agulrre  is  the  program  officer  of 
the  Exxon  Education  Foundation,  and 
his  appointment  will  make  him  the 
only  Puerto  American  to  serve  on  the 
Committee.  He  is  very  active  In  com- 
muhity  affairs,  and  his  commitment  to 
the  community  can  be  seen  in  the  ac- 
tivities that  he  has  undertaken  in  New 
York.  Including  membership  on  boards 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  of  Greater 
New  York.  El  Museo  del  Barrio,  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  of  New  York,  and  many  others.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Agulrre  will  serve  ably 
on  this  Advisory  Committee,  and  pro- 
vide the  type  of  leadership  that  this 
Nation  Is  proud  of.« 


THE  NATIONAL  HERITAGE 
POLICY  ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  the  admin- 
istration's National  Heritage  Policy 
Act,  H.R.  6504.  This  bill  would  provide 
Increased  support  for  current  State 
and  local  efforts  to  recognize  and  con- 
serve the  most  Important  examples  of 
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America's  hisUulc  and  natural  heri- 
tage. These  State  and  local  programs 
focus  on  areas  of  special  areheologlcal, 
historic,  geologic,  of  biologic  value: 
taken  together  these  areas  represent 
the  heritage  of  the  community,  the 
State,  or  the  Nation.  These  are  the 
places  that  give  us  our  Identity,  the 
places  we  would  like  to  have  our 
grandchildren  know  and  enjoy. 

Private  organizations  and  all  levels 
of  government  now  operate  heritage 
resource  programs.  This  national  pro- 
gram is  not  an  effort  to  override  or  su- 
persede any  of  these  efforts.  Instead, 
it  would  help  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams by  providing  timely  exchange  of 
resource  information  between  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  as  well  as 
private  developers  who  need  solid  in- 
formation so  they  can  meet  their  plan- 
ning and  environmental  requirements. 

This  Is  .  a  national  program  that 
relies  heavily  on  the  States.  H.R.  6504 
would  help  develop  a  network  of  coop- 
erating State  natural  heritage  pro- 
grams parallel  and  similar  to  existing 
State  historic  preservation  programs. 
More  than  20  States,  Including  my 
own  State  of  Arizona,  already  have 
natural  heritage  programs.  Many 
others  have  indicated  an  Interest  In  es- 
tablishing their  own,  and  this  bill 
would  help  them  to  do  so. 

All  50  States  have  historic  preserva- 
tion programs.  These  would  be  bol- 
stered by  extending  the  historic  pres- 
ervation fimd  authorization  for  years 
and  by  statutorily  establishing  for  the 
first  time  the  position  of  the  State  his- 
toric preservation  officer. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  propos- 
al would  not  authorize  any  new  Feder- 
al land  acquisition  authority.  Such  au- 
thority is  not  needed,  nor  Is  It  desired 
by  Western  States,  such  as  Arizona, 
that  already  have  large  portions  of 
their  lands  In  Federal  ownership. 

What  the  administration's  bill  would 
do  is  facilitate  the  efforts  of  a  State, 
local,  and  private  entitles  to  preserve 
irreplaceable  areas  In  the  manner  they 
think  Is  best. 

H.R.  6504  would  generate  closer  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  those  States  that  volun- 
tarily opt  to  create  a  natural  heritage 
program  in  the  collection  and  use  of 
information  about  what  and  where 
these  resources  are.  Working  through 
the  State  natural  heritage  officer,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
Federal  agencies  would  be  Instructed 
to  cooperate  with  the  States  In  locally 
defined  efforts  to  plan  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  region's  heritage. 

It  is  abiolutely  essential  to  States 
such  as  Arizona  that  these  informa- 
tion exchange  pathways  be  clearly  de- 
fined. These  States  are  growing,  at- 
tracting new  residents  and  business. 
Developers  need  information  about 
where  critical  resources  are  so  that 
they  can  better  locate  and  plan  their 
projects  and  meet  State,  local,  and 
Federal  requirements.  Often,  this  in- 
formation Is  difficult  and  expensive  to 
acquire  or  disseminate. 
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Together,  the  State  natural  heritage 
and  historic  preservation  programs 
offer  the  kind  of  one-stop  information 
shopping  that  will  help  both  Federal 
and  private  developers  proceed  more 
aulckly  and  at  less  expense. 

Of  course,  this  bill  is  not  the  last 
and  only  word  on  how  to  go  about  cre- 
ation of  a  national  heritage  program. 
Historic  preservations  groups,  conser- 
vations, business  and  industry,  the 
States  and  other  groups  aU  have  an 
important  stake  in  this  matter,  and 
will  imdoubtedly  have  ideas  of  their 
own  to  contribute.  But  the  administra- 
tion has  given  us  an  excellent  starting 
point  and  I  commend  It  for  its  good 
work.* 


THE  1979-80  VOICE  OP 

DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP 

PROGRAM 


HON.  RONNIE  <IFLIPP0 

OP  ALABAMA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  FUPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  share  with 
you  the  inspiring  words  of  Miss  Alyssa 
S.  Ashley  of  KUlen,  Ala.  Her  remarks 
would  be  the  winning  ones  for  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  the  1979-80  Voice 
of  Democracy  scholarship  program 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship 
program  has  been  an  important  educa- 
tional program  over  Its  33-year  history 
in  bringing  our  young  people  to  think 
about  citizenship  and  what  It  means. 
More  importantly,  a  lasting  record  Is 
left  of  what  young  Americans  think  In 
the  winrdng  essays.  The  students  have 
a  worthy  incentive  to  participate 
through  the  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  each  year.  Last  year  the  total 
monetary  value  of  scholarships  and 
awards  amounted  to  over  $575,000. 

This  year,  more  than  one-quarter 
million  students  at  over  8,000  schools 
participated.  Sponsoring  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  program  are  over  4,400 
VFW  posts  and  3,600  auxiliaries  with 
the  cooperation  of  2,400  radio  and 
television  stations  nationwide. 

I  am  proud  that  Alyssa  S.  Ashley  of 
my  home  county  of  Lauderdale  was  se- 
lected the  State  of  Alabama  winner.  I 
know  her  parents,  and  my  friends, 
Charles  and  Louise  Ashley  are  proud 
of  her  accomplishment.  Alyssa,  a  soph- 
omore at  Mars  Hill  Bible  School  In 
Florence,  Ala.,  has  shown  her  insights 
as  a  writer  In  this  essay.  Her  talent  as 
a  writer  and  her  Interest  In  music  have 
led  to  success  as  a  songwriter  as  this 
young  woman  has  a  contract  In  Nash- 
ville for  her  song,  "Until  Today." 

The  eloquence  of  her  entry  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  competition 
speaks  for  itself  and  Is  submitted  here 
so  that  I  may  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

An  aged  philosopher  lived  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  near  a  small,  isolated  hamlet.  For 
years  his  wisdom  had  been  known  through- 
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out  the  region.  But  on  this  particular  day,  a 
young  man  filled  with  egotism  was  prepar- 
ing a  challenge.  He  had  captured  a  small 
bird  and  held  it  firmly  in  one  hand  behind 
his  back.  He  would  ask  the  old  man.  "Is  it 
alive  or  is  it  dead?"  If  the  answer  was 
"dead",  he  would  release  the  bird  and  let  it 
fly  away.  If  the  answer  was  "alive",  he 
would  crush  the  bird  In  his  hand  before  re- 
veaUng  it  Confidently,  he  strode  up  to  the 
sage  and  asked.  "Old  man.  Is  it  alive,  or  is  it 
dead?"  There  was  a  pause  .  .  .  and  the  old 
man  replied,  "It  Is  what  you  wish  it  my 
•on." 

So  it  is  with  my  role  in  America's  future. 
It  is  what  I  wish  it  to  be.  Unlike  countless 
millions  whose  poveity  plagues  them  to  a 
devastatingly  barren  future,  my  role  for  the 
future  Is  what  I  wish  it  to  be.  for  the  bounty 
and  plenty  of  this  nation  provides  me  with 
countless  opportunities.  Abraham  Lincoln 
went  from  a  rail-splitter  to  the  Presidency. 
Walt  Disney  went  from  copyboy,  to  gara«e 
artist  to  the  world's  premier  entertainer  of 
young  and  old.  "Bear"  Bryant  went  from  a 
skinny  kid  amidst  a  household  of  children 
in  Moro  Bottom.  Arkansas  (with  nails 
driven  In  his  only  pair  of  shoes  to  double  as 
football  cleats)  to  a  Southern  legend  whose 
mere  endorsement  could  probably  sell  half  a 
million  shoes. 

Unlike  countless  millions  whose  religion 
or  caste  dooms  them  to  a  future  where  im- 
provement is  not  possible,  my  role  for  the 
future  is  what  I  wish  it  to  be.  for  the  nation 
to  which  I  owe  my  allegiance  erects  no  bar- 
riers to  those  who  hold  different  views  or 
rise  from  diverse  cultures.  Baptists.  Jews, 
Catholics.  Qiiakers.  Muslims,  and  Mormons 
have  risen  to  heights  of  greatness  as  Ameri- 
cans that  would  have  been  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  An  Einstein  was 
unwanted  in  Germany.  No  Christian  could 
ever  contribute  In  a  Communist  or  Arabic 
nation.  No  black  can  excel  in  South  Africa. 
Here,  it  is  different 

Unlike  countless  millions  imprisoned  by 
iron  and  bamboo  curtains  who  are  unable  to 
chart  their  own  destiny  because  of  govern- 
ments that  determine  what  their  occupa- 
tions will  be,  where  they  will  live,  and  what 
they  are  aUowed  to  do,  my  role  in  the  future 
is  what  I  wish  it  to  be  because  my  govern- 
ment l)elleves  every  citizen  has  a  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  destiny  and  each  soul  can 
reach  for  the  most  distant  star  and  the  most 
impossible  dream. 

Yes.  unlike  millions  of  others,  my  role  in 
the  future  is  what  I  wish  it  to  be  and,  for 
that  reason.  I  wish  my  role  to  be  found  in 
four  principles.  The  "W"  In  "wish"  stands 
for  "worthiness",  for  I  wish  my  role  to  be 
worthy  of  the  blessings  I  enjoy.  To  do  so.  I 
must  be  a  good  citizen.  I  must  vote.  I  must 
be  concerned  about  my  community,  my 
state,  my  nation.  I  must  defend  the  rights  of 
others  to  hold  views  opposite  my  own,  for 
one  who  will  not  grant  freedom  to  others 
does  not  deserve  it  himself.  The  "V  is  for 
"Individual"  for  I  wish  my  role  in  America's 
future  to  be  a  personal  one.  I  cannot  be  lost 
in  a  sea  of  spectators  passively  watching 
from  the  sidelines  of  life.  I  must  be  In- 
volved. I  must  woiic  for  a  better  world.  I 
must  be  myself,  for  no  greater  tragedy  can 
befall  an  American  than  for  them  to  t>e 
nothing  but  a  cartwn  or  a  stereotype.  Our 
greatest  strength  as  a  country  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  diversity  of  opinion  and 
a  diversity  of  people.  The  character  and  des- 
tiny of  our  nation  that  was  hammered  out 
on  tbt  forge  of  revolution  was  that  the  indi- 
vidual himself  is  important— that  what  he 
does  and  feels  is  the  mettle  that  solidifies 
our  win.  The  "S"  represents  "service'',  for  I 
wish  my  role  in  the  future  to  be  punctuated 
with  usefulness  to  others.  Our  country  has 
ever  been  aware  of  the  community  of  man. 
of  the  need  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
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otben.  And,  throush  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
Peace  Corps,  or  food  to  former  enemies  In 
Cambodia,  we  have  reached  out  to  the 
"poor,  to  the  huddled  masses  yearning  to  be 
free."  The  "H"  refers  to  "honorable",  for  I 
wish  my  role  to  be  one  that  will  bring  honor 
to  my  nation.  To  honor  b  to  show  respect, 
to  stand  tall  and  proud'  at  the  national 
anthem,  to  feel  a  chill  of  admiration  at  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  to  stand  ever  ready  to 
defend  the  Ideals  for  which  this  nation 
earned  its  right  to  be  bom.  For,  you  see,  I 
hold  the  future  in  my  hands  .  .  .  and  ...  it 
is  what  I  wish  it  to  be.« 


GOLD  AT  LAKE  PLACID 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  HZW  YORK 
m  THI  HOtTSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  LER  tSx.  Speaker,  Americans 
crave  a  itood  Cinderella  story.  It  would 
seem  that  our  never-ending  search 
found  gold  at  Lake  Placid. 

No  success  story  could  have  boosted 
this  country  quite  so  high,  at  any 
better  time,  than  the  one  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  1980  Winter 
Olympic  games  when  the  United 
States  Ice  hockey  team  captured  gold. 

Americans— even  those  who  do  not 
care  about  hockey  and  would  not 
know  a  puck  from  a  skate— would  be 
hard  pressed  to  say  whether  the 
team's  dramatic  trouncing  of  the  pro- 
fessional level  Soviet  team  or  the  final, 
gold-achieving  win  over  Finland  was 
more  exciting.  For  those  few  days,  ev- 
eryone was  a  hockey  fan.  everyone  was 
an  American  and  part  of  a  imited 
spirit. 

The  President  called  their  achieve- 
ment: 

The  most  breathtaking  upset,  not  only  in 
Olympic  history,  but  in  the  history  of  all 
sport. 

I  think  It  went  beyond  Just  sport. 

For  too  long.  America  has  been 
grasping.  We  have  hit  substantial 
peaks  and  valleys  since  our  Elmbassy 
was  seized  in  Tehran  on  November  4. 
We  have  felt  hamstrung  over  the  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  We  have 
found  it  impossibly  frustrating  that 
we  are  unable  to  resist  OPEC's  ob- 
scene prices.  Even  the  American 
achievements  of  space  exploration— it 
was  Just  10  years  ago  that  we  placed 
men  on  the  Moon— have  faded. 

In  short,  we  have  had  very  little  to 
cheer  about  for  some  time  now. 

And  then  the  Olympics  at  Lake 
Placid.  They  showed  us  and  the  world 
some  astounding  things  about  these 
United  States.  They  wrapped  "The 
American  Experience"  into  12  days  we 
will  not  soon  forget. 

Lake  Placid  showed  the  world  first 
that  America  has  Its  troubles.  After 
virtually  years  of  planning,  we  Just 
plain  missed  the  bus  in  the  area  of 
transportation  of  spectators.  Everyone 
griped,  not  Just  to  each^other  in  whis- 
pers as  they  would  be  forced  to  do  in 
so  many  closed  societies,  but  on  na- 
ttonal  and  worldwide  television.  Satel- 
lite viewers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
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surely  must  have  been  amazed  that 
the  commentators  were  still  on  the  air 
the  next  night.  In  Russia,  critics  are 
classified  as  dissidents  and  Jailed  with 
the  slightest  provocation. 

In  a  phenomenal  turn  of  events, 
once  the  commentators  said  an  emer- 
gency had  been  declared  by  the  State's 
Governor,  the  problems  cleared  up 
and  we  went  about  business  In  fine 
fashion. 

BWc  Helden.  known  worldwide  for 
his  prowess  on  the  speed-skating  cir- 
cuit, was  declared  almost  unlcnown  by 
his  own  countrymen  at  the  opening 
ceremonies.  His  name  was  far  from  a 
household  word  except  for  brief,  pre- 
Olympic  coverage. 

Heiden.  though,  glided  away  with 
every  gold  medal  available  for  men 
speed  skaters.  He  set  new  Olympic  rec- 
ords, regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
state  had  not  raised  him  or  supported 
him  In  training.  He  wasn't  an  Army  of- 
ficer whose  only  duty  was  to  train. 
Heiden  was  simply  an  American  with 
extraordinary  abUltles,  drive,  and  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  excel. 

Then  came  the  hockey  team,  20  guys 
who,  according  to  their  own  coach, 
played  little  better  than  "pond 
ho«?key"  but  who  had  determination 
beyond  their  capability,  well  beyond 
any  outsider's  expectation  of  success. 

Their  victories  against  favored  teams 
throughout  the  tournament  amazed 
us  increasingly  with  each  game.  Few. 
If  any.  really  expected  them  to  come 
off  the  emotional  peak  of  their  win 
against  the  professional  Russians  to 
capture  the  OljTnpic  gold.  In  typical 
American  fashion,  we  were  braced  for 
the  big  letdown. 

They  didn't  let  us  down.  It  was  typi- 
cal American  fashion  when  this  team 
of  feisty,  dedicated  young  Americans 
brought  us  the  most  coveted  of  prizes 
from  the  world's  winter  games.  It  was 
typical  American  to  hear  the  roaring 
chant  In  the  arena,  "USA,  USA,  USA." 
It  was  typical  American  fashion  for 
these  modem  American  heroes  to 
meet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  day,  wearing  their 
blue  Jeans,  cowboy  hats,  and  their 
Olympic  gold  medallions. 

Lake  Placid's  1980  story  reaffirms.  In 
my  opinion,  the  very  reasons  why  the 
summer  games  sh6Uld  not  be  held  in 
Moscow.  America  laid  bare  its  unre- 
hearsed self  for  these  games  and  came 
out  of  them  with  its  chest  rightfully 
puffed.  The  same  opportunity  to  show 
off  is  being  presented  to  the  Soviets, 
but  certainly  without  the  candor  or 
the  commitment  to  the  Olympic 
Ideals. 

The  messages  from  Lake  Placid  are 
endless.  One,  however,  radiates  bright- 
est from  our  performance  there:  The 
United  States  is  still  a  unique  experi- 
ence in  the  world  and  at  its  best  dem- 
onstrating our  open  strengths  and  our 
weaknesses.  Oiu-  dedicated  competi- 
tors took  a  small  step  for  world  ath- 
letes and  many  giant  steps  for  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  the  American  dream. 
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Thanks  to  them,  from  many^  we  were 
one.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UJS. 
OLYMPIC  TEAM 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  2  weeks  we  were  privileged  to 
watch  the  world's  finest  amateur  ath- 
letes compete  at  Lake  Placid  in  the 
13th  winter  Olympics.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  entire  Olympic 
team  for  their  magnificent  efforts  and 
extraordinary  achievements. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
our  medal  winners;  especially  Eric 
Heiden,  whose  five  gold  medals  cer- 
tainly rank  as  the  most  brilliant  indi- 
vidual achievement  In  the  history  of 
the  winter  Olympics,  and  the  U.S.  ice 
hockey  team,  whose  courage,  hard 
work,  and  determination  truly  inspired 
and  captured  the  hearts  of  our  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Olympic  athletes 
have  displayed  the  essence  of  what 
has  made  our  country  great  through 
their  commitment,  dedication,  and 
sportsmanship.  Their  participation  ex- 
emplifies the  American  competitive 
spirit  and  our  drive  to  succeed.  There- 
fore, I  would  once  again  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  tremendous  U.S.  ath- 
letes and  thank  them  for  instilling  a 
new  sense  of  pride  and  patriotism  in 
the  American  people.* 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION-AN 
EMPTY  SYMBOL 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  BtASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary  11,  1980,  the  President  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  his  proposal  for 
draft  registration.  In  It,  he  asks  the 
Congress  to  approve  legislation  that 
would  require  men  and  women  bom  in 
I960  and  1961  to  register  for  the  draft, 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  continuous 
registration  of  18-year-olds  beginning 
January  1.  1981.  The  Selective  Service 
System  would  be  upgraded  to  process 
the  compilation  of  forms  to  be  filled 
out  at  local  post  offices  with  the  help 
of  advanced  computers.  In  addition, 
the  revitalization  effort  includes  plans 
to  select  and  train  local  board  mem- 
bers for  availability  in  any  subsequent 
mobilization  emergency.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  $20.5  million  in  ad- 
ditional funds  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
$24.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1981  so 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  can 
carry  out  this  program. 

In  defense  of  his  plan,  the  President 
says  that  "Registration  Is  needed  to 
Increase  our  preparedness  •  •  •,"  yet 
in  the  29-page  study  sent  to  the  White 
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House  by  Selective  Service  Director 
Bernard  D.  Rostker,  dated  January  16, 
it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  can  meet  the  mobiliza- 
tion requirements  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  without  advance  reg- 
istration. The  Selective  Service's  own 
report  indicates  that  a  registration 
plan  activated  after  an  emergency  is 
called  is  preferable  because  it  will 
"substantially  exceed  defense  require- 
ments, employ  the  fewest  number  of 
full-time  personnel,  and  cost  the 
least." 

The  President  has  stated  that  a  rein- 
stitution  of  draft  registration  at  this 
time  is  necessary  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression. Yet  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  the  compilation  of  a  list  of 
names  of  young  men  and  women  will 
do  to  deter  Soviet  adventurism  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  Soviets  know  that  draft  regis- 
tration will  not  increase  the  size  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force.  The  Soviets  know 
that  draft  registration  will  do  little  to 
increase  the  preparedness  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  fact,  the  plan  the 
President  has  chosen  to  endorse  would 
save  only  7  days  over  the  postmobiliza- 
tion  registration  program  proposed  by 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

Since  the  President  says  that  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  is  performing  its 
mission  adequately  in  maintaining  our 
Armed  Forces  at  close  to  their  author- 
ized levels  with  volimteers.  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  draft  registra- 
tion is  necessary  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  mobiliza- 
tion plan— including  the  plan  for  draft 
registration— is  based  on  the  theoreti- 
cal scenario  that  the  United  States 
must  resupply  our  NATO  allies  in  the 
face  of  a  Soviet  Invasion  of  Western 
Europe.  It  is  certainly  not  clear  what 
relevance  this  scenario  has  on  the 
events  taking  place  in  Southwest  Asia 
to  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
responding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  draft  registration  is  not 
something  that  the  Nation  should 
view  lightly.  If,  as  I  have  suggested, 
the  President's  registration  proposal  is 
little  more  than  a  symbolic  gesture, 
then  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  a 
terribly  dangerous  symbol  whose  im- 
plications far  exceed  the  act  of  filling 
out  a  simple  form  at  a  local  post 
office.  What  symbolic  gesture  can  we 
expect  the  next  time  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances press  the  Interests  of  a  dis- 
tant land?  Will  the  United  States  take 
the  next  logical  step  and  begin  to 
Induct  the  people  it  has  registered? 
What  will  the  significance  of  that 
action  be?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  a 
major  development  in  the  bilateral  re- 
lations of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
argued  that  draft  registration  is  an  ai>- 
proprlate,  or  rational  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  draft  registration  for 
men  and  women  at  this  time  is  simply 
a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money,  and  an 
unnecessary  Infringement  on  the 
rights  of  our  Nation's  young  people. 
The  President  says  he  wants  draft  reg- 
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Istratlon  in  order  to  display  the  Na- 
tion's resolve;  I  submit  that  draft  reg- 
istration will  serve  only  to  reopen  old 
wounds  that  have  divided  this  country 
in  the  past. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  reject  the 
President's  proposal  and  look  for 
other,  more  rational  approaches  to 
confronting  the  Nation's  needs.* 


TO  CLARIFY  FMC— LABOR 
JURISDICTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  regulation  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

Collective  bargaining  In  the  mari- 
time Industry  has  been  seriously  dis- 
rupted by  the  Suprftne  Court's  grant 
of  unprecedented  discretionary  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission ("FMC"  or  "Commission")  to 
assert  Jurisdiction  over  multiemployer 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  FMC 
V.  Pacific  Maritime  AssociatioJi,  435 
U.S.  40  (1978)— 5  to  3  split  opinion— 
hereinafter  "PMA." 

The  vital  maritime  industry  has  now 
been  singled  out  as  the  only  industry 
In  the  United  States  which  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  the  express 
congressional  policy  of  free  and  unfet- 
tered collective  bargaining  without 
governmental  intervention. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  any  multiem- 
ployer bargaining  association  in  the 
maritime  Industry  to  finalize  its  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  except 
after  lengthy  hearings  before  the 
Comnilsslon  followed  by  protracted 
litigation  in  the  courts.  The  resulting 
delay  and  uncertainty  is  particularly 
detrimental  to  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process.  Its  viability  depends  upon 
expedition  and  the  ability  of  each  side 
at  the  bargaining  table  to  deliver  Its 
part  of  the  bargain,  often  at  the  11th 
hour  or  while  in  the  throes  of  a  crip- 
pling strike. 

The  assertion  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
FMC  over  maritime  labor  agreements 
Is  particularly  disruptive  because  any 
Commission  determination  will  bind 
only  the  employer  signatories  to  the 
agreements.  Maritime  ujiions  are  not 
subject  to  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
Commission's  ultimate  determination 
may  be  with  respect  to  a  particular 
labor  agreement  is  further  compoimd- 
ed  by  the  fact  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
engender  further  litigation  by  unions 
unwilling  to  accede  voluntarily  to  any 
determination  that  woud  invalidate  or 
modify  their  negotiated  settlements. 
The  present  state  of  the  national 
economy,  the  energy  crisis,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  the  emergency 
of  a  viable  American-flag  merchant 
marine  depend  upon  labor  stability  in 
the  maritime  industry  which  can  only 
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be  achieved  through  the  process  of 
collective-  bargaining  free  from  the 
regulatory  agency  unequipped  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  of  Federal  labor 
law. 

There  Is  an  urgent  and  Immediate 
need  for  the  proposed  legislation.  In 
addition  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty 
in  the  Industry  resulting  from  the 
Conunission's  Tailiu-e  to  promulgate  a 
general  rule  of  exemption  and  the 
Commission's  excessive  delay  in  re- 
viewing labor  contracts  that  have  been 
filed  with  it  for  approval  there  is 
pending  litigation  in  the  Federal 
courts  which  highlights  the  disruptive 
effect  of  the  Commission's  regulation 
of  labor  agreements.  This  litigation  in- 
volves certain  work  preservation  provi- 
sions contained  in  longshore  labor  con- 
tracts in  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports, 
known  as  the  rules  of  containers. 

The  only  equitable  and  appropriate 
solution  is  the  elimination  of  the  dis- 
ruptive and  unnecessary  intervention 
of  the  FMC  into  the  field  of  labor  re- 
lations and  collective  bargaining  in  the 
maritime  Industry.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation accomplishes  this  desirable 
result  and  places  the  maritime  Indus- 
try on  the  same  footing  as  aU  other  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislation.* 


INTERIOR'S  MISGUIDED 
PREDATOR  CONTROL  POLICY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  western 
range  sheep  operations  are  facing  ex- 
tinction due  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  failure  to  address  the  pred- 
ator control  situation  on  our  public 
lands.  The  -animal  damage  control 
policy  announced  by  Secretary  Andrus 
is  an  unacceptable  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem that  threatens  the  continuance  of 
these  operations  so  vital  to  our  nation- 
al and  local  economies. 

In  the  upcoming  weeks,  I  wiU  press 
for  congressional  oversight  hearings  to 
review  the  Department's  responsibility 
to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United 
States.  I  commend  this  resolution  to 
my  colleagues,  and  urge  their  support 
of  its  provisions.  The  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolution  to:  Hon.  C^ecii.  D.  Andrus, 
Secretaky,  Depaktment  or  the  Intekiok 

The  Natioikl  Wool  Growers  Association, 
representing  the  industry  for  115  years, 
strongly  objects  to  the  proposed  Animal 
Damage  Control  Policy  announced  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1979.  The  proposed  policy,  if  imple- 
mented, will  destroy  the  remaining  range 
sheep  operations  in  the  nation,  and  adverse- 
ly affect  the  viabUity  of  the  entire  U.S. 
sheep  Industry. 

Secretary  Andrus.  after  two  years  of  hear- 
ings, chose  to  thwart  one  of  the  nation's 
oldest  industries  and  yield  to  a  small  group 
of  radical  environmentalists  deeply  embed- 
ded in  the  highest  political  and  governmen- 
tal positions.  Andrus  did  not  listen  to  his 
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own  experts  In  the  field  of  animal  damage 
control  nor  livestock  producers. 

The  National  Wool  Growers  Association 
requests  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  object  to  the  Andrus  decision:  to  call  for 
oversight  hearings  regarding  Interior's  duty 
to  protect  livestock  under  the  1931  Predator 
Act  and  to  direct  Interior,  by  law,  to 
continue  lethal  means  of  predator  control 
including  toxicants.* 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE  AUTHOR- 
IZATION OP  THE  NATIONAL 
OCEAN  POLLUTION  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MONI- 
TORING PLANNING  ACT  OP  1978 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  biU 
to  amend  Public  Law  95-273.  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Pollution  Research  and 
Development  and  Monitoring  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1978,  to  authorize  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1981  to  carry  out  the. 
purposes  of  this  act. 

This  act  was  an  effort  by  Congress 
to  improve  coordination  among  the 
Pederal  agencies  in  the  area  of  marine 
pollution  activities  and  to  insure  th&t 
limited  resources  were  directed  toward 
high  priority  national  problems.  To 
carry  out  this  intent,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA)  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  designated  as  the  lead 
agency  responsible  for  preparing  a  5- 
year  plan  that  is  to  be  updated  every  2 
years.  This  plan  is  to  include  an  identi- 
fication and  ordering  of  national 
needs,  an  inventory  and  analysis  of 
Pederal  programs,  and  policy  and 
budget  recommendations  relating  to 
the  national  program  on  marine  pollu- 
tion studies.  The  act  also  requires 
NOAA  to  establish  an  effective  marine 
pollution  program  within  the  agency 
and  provides  for  a  financial  assistance 
program  to  address  -those  priority 
needs. 

A  formal  Interagency  committee  was 
established  in  June  1978  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Technology  to  Implement  the  inter- 
agency requirements  of  the  act.  The 
first  Pederal  plan  was  officially  sent  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1979.  Although  a  sound  at- 
tempt at  meeting  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  expected  that  many 
substantive  changes  will  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  revision  of  the  plan  which 
is  to  be  completed  by  February  15, 
1981.  Efforts  have  already  been  initiat- 
ed within  the  agencies  to  update  the 
document  to  meet  this  deadline. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  up 
to  $3  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  for  the  continu- 
ation of  these  activities.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  results  of  the  first 
m  years  of  effort  have  laid  the 
groundwork    for    improved    planning 
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and  cooperation  in  the  study  of 
marine  pollution.  The  next  several 
years  will  be  critical  in  evaluating  how 
effective  these  efforts  have  been. 
Close  oversight  will  be  essential  during 
this  time  by  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  to  insure  that  the 
initial  momentum  is  maintained  and 
properly  directed.  Speaking  for  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  this  will  be  done.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  continuation  of 
authorization  for  this  important  law 
so  that  we  may  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  man's  effect  on  the  oceans, 
and  consequently,  better  control  re- 
sulting impacts.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 24,  1980,  is  a  special  anniversary 
for  the  courageous  people  of  Estonia, 
who  today  are  subjugated  under  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  oppression.  On  this 
date  62  years  ago,  the  Estonians  first 
cast  aside  a  history  of  foreign  domina- 
tion and  declared  themselves  to  be  an 
Independent  and  autonomous  republic. 

The  Estonian  struggle  was  long  and 
hard.  Immediately  after  independence 
was  declared,  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
was  invaded  by  the  Germans,  who  oc- 
cupied Estonian  territory  imtil  the  ar- 
mistice was  finalized  in  November 
1918. 

The  provisional  government  then  de- 
fended itself  from  the  Bolshevik  army, 
which  sought  to  impose  Conmiunist 
theology  upon  the  newly  liberated  Es- 
tonians. Adopting  the  slogan.  "No 
compromise  with  the  Communists." 
the  E^stonians  rallied  to  overcome  the 
Soviet  threat,  aided  by  financial  sup- 
port and  volunteers  from  England. 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

In  1920,  this  perseverance  was  re- 
warded, and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
nounced all  rights  over  Estonia  for- 
ever. For  the  next  20  years,  this  inde- 
pendent republic  thrived,  developing  a 
rich  national  culture  and  a  prospering 
economy. 

But  this  freedom  was  fleeting.  In 
violation  of  the  peace  treaty  of  1920. 
the  Soviets  signed  the  Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop  pact,  condemning  Estonia, 
and  its  Baltic  neighbors,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. The  Soviets  forcibly  annexed 
the  territory  of  Estonia  in  1940.  and 
subjugated  its  inhabitants. 

Today,  all  private  property  In  Esto- 
nia has  been  nationalized.  Russifica- 
tion  threatens  Estonian  culture,  heri- 
tage, and  language.  Fundamental  free- 
doms have  virtually  been  abolished, 
human  rights  violations  are  rampant, 
and  dissidence  is  punished  by  arrest, 
deportation,  and  execution. 

The  Elstonian  people,  however,  still 
refuse  to  succimib  to  Russian  tyranny 
and  oppression.  In  the  spirit  of  their 
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struggle  for  indep^dence,  the  Estoni- 
an youth  continue  to  resist  subjuga- 
tion through  their  demonstrations  and 
appeals  to  the  free  world.  With  each 
Soviet  attempt  to  repress  this  struggle 
for  freedom,  Estonian  nationalism 
continues  to  grow  stronger. 

In  support  of  the  Estonian  cause, 
the  United  States  refuses  to  recognize 
the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
also  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  comply 
with  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  grant 
the  people  of  Estonia  their  basic  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  human  rights. 

The  invasion  of  the  independent 
nation  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviets 
has  once  again  ^  focused  world  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  those  nations 
who  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  oppression.  The  brave  people  of 
Estonia  truly  deserve  international 
recognition  for  their  refusal  to  suc- 
cumb to  Soviet  control.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Estonian  people  will  one  day 
succeed  in  their  never-ending  quest  for 
political  autonomy  and  personal  liber- 
ty and  once  again  take  their  place 
among  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.« 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  commemorate  a  milestone  that 
most  taxpayers  in  this  Nation  would 
have  preferred  never  to  have  seen,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  sub- 
mitted its  first  $1  billion  budget  re- 
quest. Over  the  years  I  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  NSF's  ability  to 
spend  money  on  bizarre  projects  that 
few  people  either  understood  or  sup- 
ported. With  the  growth  of  the  NSF  to 
over  $1  billion  I  am  now  more  than 
just  critical,  I  am  concerned.  A  billion 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  in  the  field  of 
research  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  Government  uses  such  funds  could 
influence  the  direction  of  research, 
and  of  thought,  in  this  Nation  for 
many  years.  The  Congress  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
budget  request  and  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  I  will  be  providing  ade- 
quate vehicles  for  them  to  ponder  the 
growth  of  this  agency.  I  also  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  testi- 
mony I  submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Research,  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  I  think  the 
$1  billion  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
a  timely  opportunity  for  this  Congress 
to  reappraise  its  policy  toward  re- 
search and  to  consider  where  such  in- 
creased funding  may  be  taking  -the 
Nation.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  take 
the  time  to  exercise  some  oversight 
over  the  NSF  before  It  grows  much 
more. 
The  testimony  follows: 
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Testihont  of  Congressman  John  M.  Ash- 
brook,  Science.  Research  and  Technol- 
ocr  sitbcoicmittee.  hodse  committee  on 
Science,  and  Tbchnoloct,  February  20, 
1980 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  a  number  of  deep  concerns 
I  have  about  the  current  funding  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Biological,  Behavioral,  and 
Social  Science  grants  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  As  you  know  I  have  been  a 
critic  of  the  NSF  for  some  time  now.  During 
my  years  in  Congress  I  have  watched  as  the 
NSF  has  grown  Into  an  ever  larger  item  in 
the  massive  Federal  Budget.  Each  year  that 
the  NSF  expanded  I  offered  amendments  to 
slow  the  growth  of  what  I  considered  unwise 
federal  spending.  In  1979  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  agreed  with  my 
view  of  the  NSF  and  an  amendment  cutting 
$14  million  from  the  Foundation  passed 
219-174. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  money  cut  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  restored 
in  a  House-Senate  conference.  Considering 
how  some  of  that  restored  money  was  spent 
in  FY  80  those  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
ported the  restoration  of  funds  might  have 
second  thoughts.  In  a  few  weeks  the  House 
will  once  again  have  a  chance  to  consider 
the  NSF  budget.  Once  again  I  will  provide  a 
suitable  vehicle  to  stimulate  discussion  of 
current  NSF  funding  levels.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  amendments  I  offer  to  the  NSF  au- 
thorization are  based  upon  what  I  consider 
a  need  for  open  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  is  not  a  reflection  of  any  in- 
adequacy by  this  Committee  or  its  Chair- 
man to  conduct  necessary  oversight  reviews. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  when  taxpayer's 
funds  are  involved  in  assisting  dubious  pro- 
grams a  record  mu;>t  be  established  at  each 
level  of  consideration. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  and  the 
witnesses  who  have  testified  I  would  like  to 
enumerate  the  concerns  1  have  about  the 
BBSS  functions  of  the  NSF  grants.  For 
each  of  my  concerns  I  wiU  cite  examples 
from  the  1979  grants  announcements  as  well 
as  refer  to  some  of  the  grants  I  have  cited  in 
the  past.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  If 
anything  the  cuts  I  have  proposed  over  the 
years  are  rather  moderate  in  light  of  the 
wealth  of  evidence  concerning  wasteful 
spending  by  the  NSF. 

DUPUCATION  OF  ACADEMIC  WORK 

A  common  defense  used  to  justify  NSF 
funding  is  that  the  level  of  academic  re- 
search in  America  would  grievously  suffer  if 
funding  were  cut  bacli  or  eliminated.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  whUf  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge is  vital  to  a  nation  and  a  society,  there 
is  insufficient  Incentive  or  available  funds  in 
the  private  sector  to  meet  the  demands  of 
contemporary  research.  My  first  observa- 
tion would  be  that  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  take  as  much  money  as  it  does 
from  the  private  sector  to  fund  its  own  pro- 
grams there  might  be  more  disposable 
income  available  to  have  citizens  contribute 
to  foundations  or  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  However,  barring  a  major  awaken- 
ing of  the  Congress  and  the  bureaucracy, 
the  assumption  must  be  that  the  current 
level  of  robbery  by  taxation  and  govern- 
ment borrowing  will  continue  at  near  the 
present  rates.  Under  these  conditions  can 
research  find  funding  if  the  NSF  does  not 
expand  Its  grants? 

In  the  summer  of  1979  I  took  a  random 
listing  of  NSF  grants  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  see  if  any  research  had  been  con- 
ducted In  the  areas  the  NSF  was  funding.  I 
wanted  to  see  If,  aside  from  popular  litera- 
ture and  textbooks,  there  was  academic  ac- 
tivity going  on  outside  of  that  funded  by  the 
NSF.  In  all  six  cases  I  found  knowledge  had 
been  expanded  without  NSF  help.  In  some 
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cases  a  virtual  avalanche  of  work  had  been 
conducted  on  the  very  same  topics  or  topics 
that  were  closely  related.  On  March  27, 1979 
the  NSF  had  spent  $30,759  for  a  book  on 
women  scientista  in  the  U.S.  from  1830- 
1980.  The  Library  of  Congress  found  no  less 
than  82  books  and  articles  on  this  subject 
dating  back  to  1970.  While  any  new  work 
will  provide  additional  insights  and  updates 
on  a  given  subject,  the  average  of  over  eight 
new  works  a  year  proves  that  there  is  suifl- 
clent  interest  in  women  scientists  to  end  the 
need  for  taxpayer  funding  of  a  particular 
researcher. 

Another  example  I  found  in  the  summer 
study  was  a  $47,766  grant  to  the  Center  for 
Research  on  Women  to  study  "how  em- 
ployed wives'  high  role  demands  In  the 
family  and  paid  work  combined  may  nega- 
tively affect  the  adjustment  of  employed 
wives  and  their  husbands."  My  first  reaction 
to  this  grant  was  that  it  was  an  unwarrant- 
ed Initiative  into  the  American  home.  I  will 
discuss  this  aspect  under  another  issue  area. 
The  Library  found  90  works  on  this  subject 
in  Just  the  last  three  years.  Further,  a 
House  Committee  was  concerned  enough 
about  the  general  issue  of  working  wives 
that  it  compiled  a  181  page  annotated  bib- 
liography on  the  issue.  Within  those  many 
pages  were  countless  references  to  the  issue 
funded  by  NSF.  This  surprised  me  as  the 
grant  justification  stated  that  this  subject 
had  been  given  "too  little  objective,  basic 
social  science  research  attention."  Aside  from 
wondering  how  objective  anything  called 
the  "Center  for  Research  on  Women"  could 
be  on  this  subject  I  fail  to  see  how  90  aca- 
demic works  and  a  181  page  bibliography 
proves  lack  of  Interest  in  the  subject. 

Since  the  bibliographic  searches  of  the 
summer  I  have  found  a  number  of  other 
possible  duplications  of  NSF  grants  with  ex- 
isting work.  These  include  a  $45,253  grant 
on  the  "Impact  of  State  Public  Campaign 
Finance  Policies"  which  was  granted  only  a 
month  before  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute published  a  384  page  compendium  of 
papers  on  "Parties,  Interest  Groups,  and 
Campaign  Finance  Laws."  The  book  covers 
all  aspects  of  federal  and  state  campaign  fi- 
nance policies  and  is  the  product  of  a  two 
day  conference  on  this  issue  which  involved 
over  27  major  participants.  Another  exam- 
ple Is  a  $24,759  grant  to  study  the  "Chang- 
ing Structure  of  Agriculture"  issued  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1980  within  a  week  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  445  page  publica- 
tion of  major  works  on  the  chsmglng  struc- 
ture of  American  agriculture.  These  cases, 
and  others,  show  that  the  NSF  is  funding 
areas  where  I  find  an  intellectual  vitality 
sufficient  to  fuel  adequate  expansion  of 
knowledge  without  government  assistance, 
or  where  other  government  agencies  may  al- 
ready be  involved. 

In  my  recent  research  I  have  fotmd  an- 
other aspect  of  NSF  duplication  that  is  par- 
ticularly disturbing.  This  Is  the  phenom- 
enon of  seeing  the  NSF  fund  similar  proj- 
ects that  are  also  simUar  to  privately  funded 
projects.  So  the  NSF  is  not  only  duplicating 
the  private  sector,  it  is  duplicating  itself. 
One  example  of  this  was  a  series  of  three 
grants  issued  In  August  of  1979.  The  three 
grants  all  deal  with  aspects  of  committee  de- 
cisionmaking,  an  area  well  covered  in  man- 
agement science,  psychology,  and  political 
science.  Yet,  in  one  month,  there  was  a 
$97,878  grant  to  study  "Decision  Making  in 
Legislative  Committees",  then  a  $95,117 
grant  to  study  "Decision  Making  Under  Ma- 
jority Rule— Game  Theoretic  and  Labora- 
tory Studies  of  Committees",  and  then 
$70,299  to  study  "Group  Decision  Making 
and  Problem  Solving".  I  recognize  that 
these  studies  each  approach  the  topic  dif- 
ferently, and  probably  use  different  pools  of 
empirical  evidence  upon  which  to  draw  con- 
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elusions.  However,  does  the  American  tax- 
payer really  need  to  spend  $263,294  for 
three  similar  studies  in  the  same  month  on 
an  issue  already  covered  In  several  academic 
disciplines?  This  is  an  expensive  luxury 
most  taxpayers  are  willing  to  forgo. 

THE  SEUOUSHISS  OF  ABSUIOITT 

The  fantastic  range  of  NSF  grants  in  the 
name  of  searching  for  knowledge  Is  legend 
in  America.  Through  the  Golden  Fleece 
Awards  of  Senator  Proxmire  and  the  "goofy 
grants"  featured  in  such  diverse  publica- 
tions as  National  Enquirer  and  National 
Review  the  NSF  has  had  its  share  of  public 
ridicule  for  its  many  bizarre  expenditures  of 
funds.  The  important  point  that  is  some- 
times missed  amid  the  chuckles  and  guffaws 
is  that  the  NSF  does  fund  a  number  of  proj- 
ects that  are  dubious  at  best.  These  projects 
may  sometimes  have  funny  sounding  tongue 
twisters  for  titles,  but  even  many  of  the 
ones  in  plain  English  are  clearly  question- 
able. There  is  a  fine  line  between  what  Is 
"nice"  to  know  and  what  is  vital  to  know 
when  you  begin  assessing  basic  knowledge. 
The  NSF  has  made  its  policy  one  of  erring 
on  the  side  of  "nice".  My  concern  is  that  by 
funding  many  projects  with  weak  rationales 
we  may  be  diverting  funds  from  other  vital 
areas  of  concern  among  them  being  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer.  I  have 
heard  many  cases  cited  showing  how  seem- 
ingly trivial  research  can  find  a  circuitous 
way  into  an  area  of  extreme  relevance. 
Under  this  assumption  a  case  could  be  made 
that  any  item  of  research  from  anybody 
could  have  applications  vital  to  the  country 
if  only  that  researcher  had  adequate  funds 
to  pursue  the  project  and  publish  the  find- 
ings. In  an  extreme  case  we  could  end  up 
giving  each  and  every  citizen  a  research 
voucher  under  the  assumption  that  every- 
one might  eventually  come  upon  a  break- 
through In  a  given  area  of  academia  in  their 
lifetime.  The  point  of  this  scenario  is  that 
everyone  in  America  Is  thinking  and  ex- 
panding knowledge  daily.  Whether  it  is  a 
college  student  completing  an  independent 
study  or  an  office  worker  completing  a 
policy  analysis  there  are  countless  numbers 
of  people  committing  thoughts  to  paper  on 
an  ongoing  basis.  Some  of  these  people 
focus  their  energies  more  than  others  and 
therefore  form,  a  smaller  group  of  ressearch- 
ers  who  break  new  intellectual  groimd  in  so- 
phisticated ways.  Whether  at  the  Brookings 
Institution,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  or  a 
small  Midwestern  University,  these  profes- 
sional thinkers  are  moving  knowledge  in  the 
humanities  forward  with  and  without  feder- 
al subsidy. 

The  bizarre  grants  Issued  by  the  NSF  that 
catch  the  flak  from  Congress  and  the  media 
do  show  the  wide  range  of  intellectual  activ- 
ities going  on  in  America.  I  have  nothing 
against  someone  devoting  their  life  to  the 
study  of  Dutch  Labor  BCarkets  In  the  ISSO's. 
However.  I  do  object  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment making  a  policy  decision  that  such  a 
project  Is  worthy  of  federal  funds.  Any  fed- 
eral action  that  Involves  either  subsidy  or 
cost  Is  a  transfer  of  resources  from  one 
person  or  persons  to  another  person  or  per- 
sons. I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment to  control  such  a  flow  where  basic 
knowledge  is  concerned  within  the  human- 
ities. The  inillions  of  dollars  spent  by  NSF 
on  humanities  grants  may  seem  like  a  pit- 
tance in  relation  to  the  entire  federal 
budget,  but  It  Is  still  part  of  the  larger 
effort  of  government  to  control  resource  al- 
location in  this  nation  far  beyond  where 
most  citizens  would  want  it. 

The  grants  I  have  cited  in  previous 
speeches  have  been  carefully  chosen  to 
show  the  questionable  nature  of  many  of 
the  BBSS  grants  of  the  NSP.  Last  year  two 
prominent    grants    which    I    emphasized 
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burder  on  the  ludicrous.  One  v«j«  the 
$83,839  granted  to  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation to  study  itself.  I  might  understand 
why  the  ABA  would  want  to  analyze  the 
structure  of  the  legal  profession,  but  I  fafl 
to  see  why  a  group  as  financially  solvent  as 
the  ABA  should  receive  $83,839  of  taxpay- 
ers' money.  The  results  of  such  a  finding 
will  aid  only  lawyers  who  belong  to  the  ABA 
and  legal  scholars  mapy  of  whom  are  also 
ABA  members.  This  was  a  clear  case  of 
public  funds  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 
narrow  group.  The  other  example  from  last 
year  was  the  $88,830  for  the  study  of  homo- 
sexual couple  formation.  The  study  was 
going  to  take  three  years  because  of 
the"sensitivity  of  the  topic".  I  find  it  outra- 
geous that  anyone  would  find  it  good  public 
policy  to  allocate  funds  to  "illimiinate  prin- 
ciples of  human  behavior  that  have  so  far 
escaped  social  scientists"  in  regards  to  ho- 
mosexuals. Most  people  in  this  country  still 
consider  homosexuality  a  perversion  or  a 
disease  and  would  object  to  any  research 
that  might  aid  in  legitimatizing  such  a  thing. 
I  consider  such  an  expenditure  of  public 
money  unwise  at  best.  The  scientific  com- 
munity might  consider  such  research  imagi- 
native and  innovative,  but  the  public,  whose 
money  the  NSF  uses,  considers  it  Just  plain 
stupid.  In  the  end  this  is  what  is  important. 
The  NSF  is  a  pubUc  insUtution  and  is  ac- 
countable to  the  public.  It  is  intellectual  ar- 
rogance to  place  any  other  mandate  above 
those  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation  the 
NSF  is  supposed  to  serve.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  NSF  recently  gave  $350,000  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  study  "the 
value,  significance  and  social  utility  of  basic 
research  in  the  social  sciences"  since  many 
people  are  now  questioning  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  the  ABA.  and  to  study  homosex- 
uals. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  OTLUZtlCE 

One  of  the  main  defenses  used  for  the 
NSF  grants  is  that  the  money  expended  is 
vital  to  the  expansion  of  our  basic  store  ol 
linowledge.  A  crucial  question  to  ask  about 
this  assertion  is  whether  this  expansion  is 
balanced  or  whether  it  may  t>e  skewed  to 
one  set  of  philosophical  principles  over  an- 
other. By  this  I  mean  that  no  matter  how 
many  reviews  a  given  grant  la  subjected  to 
or  how  detailed  the  criteria  is  for  awarding 
a  grant  it  is  ineviUble  that  at  some  point 
grantsmanship  might  provide  one  side  of  an 
issue  access  to  more  funds  than  another  side 
of  the  issue.  There  does  not  need  to  be  any 
intentional  policy  to  create  such  a  situation. 
It  could  be  that  only  one  philosophical 
school  is  Interested  in  the  study  of  a  given 
Issue  at  a  given  time.  It  could  be  that  one 
school  of  thought  is  better  at  grantsman- 
ship than  another,  or  that  there  is  not  an 
opposing  school  of  thought  capable  of  com- 
peting for  funds.  In  any  case  there  exists 
the  possibility  that  chance  could  play  into 
the  hands  of  one  set  of  Ijeliefs  over  another. 
If  most  of  the  research  projects  conducted 
by  academicians  were  destined  to  gather 
dust  in  college  bookshelves  such  a  possibU- 
ity  would  be  trivial  In  nature.  However,  we 
have  seen  how  scholarly  works  have  been 
used  to  launch  major  new  government  poli- 
cies or  programs  over  recent  years.  It  was  a 
study  on  the  learning  abilities  of  schoolchil- 
dren that  launched  the  nightmare  of 
busing.  It  was  a  series  of  computer  runs  that 
helped  launch  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
electoral  college.  If  the  academic  deck  is  un- 
biased then  all  sides  of  an  issue  can  compete 
in  the  electorate  for  a  mandate.  What  hap- 
pens if  luck  or  some  other  factor  stacita  this 
deck?  What  happens  if  the  NSF  ends  up 
funding  a  series  of  projects  that  build  mo- 
mentum for  one  set  of  public  policy  views 
over  another? 
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This  is  a  vital  question  for  tne  future  of 
government  sponsored  research  in  America. 
U.  the  NSF  doles  out  money  without  con- 
cern for  ideological  balance  it  will  be  objec- 
tive but  may  stack  the  research  deck.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  NSF  consciously  tries 
to  balance  research  it  could  end  up  with  a 
worse  situation.  What  if  there  are  two  well 
known  researchers  who  want  funds  to  study 
the  desirability  of  federal  land  use  planning 
and  are  known  to  favor  this  approach  from 
previous  studies  they  have  published. 
Assume  further  that  no  anti-federal  land 
use  researchers  are  applying  for  NSF  funds. 
Does  the  NSF  grant  funds  to  one  of  the  re- 
searchers since  their  project  has  merit? 
Does  the  NSF  wait  until  a  comparable  anti- 
land  use  study  surfaces?  Does  the  NSF  go 
out  and  seek  a  suitable  counter  study?  In  all 
cases  there  is  a  disturbing  vision  of  govern- 
ment controlling  elements  of  thought  in  the 
nation.  Anytime  public  funds  are  involved  it 
is  an  act  of  public  policy  to  disburse  those 
funds.  Objective  handliiig  of  funds  regard- 
less of  the  possibility  of  skewing  the  aca 
demic  debate  is  a  public  policy.  Seeking  a 
balance  on  a  given  issue  is  a  public  policy. 
Given  the  unpredictable  nature  of  the 
course  of  human  inquiry  it  is  impossible  or 
at  least  very  difficult  to  anticipate  where 
skewing  might  take  place.  To  avoid  the  risk 
ol  the  government  inadvertently  aiding  one 
side  of  an  argument  many  people,  myself  in- 
cluded, consider  the  best  policy  is  for  the 
government  to  not  Involve  itself  at  all. 

The  BBSS  grants  of  the  NSF  have  moved 
Increasingly  Into  areas  of  controversial 
public  policy.  The  grant  to  study  couple  for- 
mation among  heterosexual  and  homosex- 
ual groups  moves  $88,830  of  government 
money  into  the  homosexual  debate.  No 
matter  how  objective  this  study  might  be 
there  is  still  $88,830  of  taxpayers  money  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  an  issue  where  public 
policy,  and  public  morality,  is  deeply  in- 
volved. Other  grants  fall  into  this  category. 
The  University  of  nilnols-Urbana  has  re- 
ceived $91,198  to  study  "Changes  in  Family 
Structure  in  Western  Nations"  and  Welles- 
ley  College  has  received  $150,262  to  study 
"Families  and  Communities:  Helping  Net- 
works." In  both  cases  Federal  funds  are 
moving  into  the  area  of  family  issues  that 
are  some  of  the  most  controversial  matters 
being  discussed  today.  As  we  have  seen  with 
the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Family 
there  is  even  violent  disagreement  over 
what  is  the  definition  of  a  family.  To  have 
$239,092  of  taxpayers  funds  going  into 
family  research  Is  to  disregard  the  impact  of 
those  funds  on  the  ongoing  emotional 
debate.  This  is  not  esoteric  research  with 
funny  names,  this  Is  material  that  might  be 
part  of  congressional  hearings  or  floor  de- 
bates a  year  or  so  from  now.  To  provide 
such  funds  is  a  public  policy  act  that  should 
not  be  left  to  unelected  review  panels*.  In- 
stead of  opening  the  door  for  congressional- 
ly  mandated  research  grants  we  should 
avoid  having  funds  going  into  such  areas  by 
phasing  out  social  science  funding  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  this  concludes  my  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  NSF  social  science  grants. 
The  issues  of  duplication  and  competition 
with  privately  Initiated  research,  of  possible 
waste  of  funds  for  unnecessary  projects,  and 
the  crucial  issue  of  subsidies  for  particular 
philosophical  views  are  all  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  there  are  deep  problems  with  the 
Government  getting  involved  in  this  area  of 
research  in  the  first  place.  No  matter  how 
well-intentioned  the  NSF  might  be  in  pro- 
viding granU  I  maintain  that  there  are 
severe  problems  that  will  probably  never  1)e 
adequately  addressed.  I  therefore  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  efforts  to  expand  this  trou- 
blesome program  area.* 
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ABE  ROSENTHAL 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Eebruary  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  a  British  philosopher  of 
the  late  19th  century  once  said: 

Music  must  rank  as  the  highest  of  the  fine 
arts— as  the  one  which,  more  than  any 
other,  ministers  to  human  welfare. 

This  being  true,  today,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  a  very  special  constituent 
of  mine.  A  man  of  vision.  A  man  of 
great  talent.  A  fine  humanitarian.  Mr. 
Abe  Rosenthal  of  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Forty-five  years  ago.  In  the  year 
1935.  Mr.  Rosenthal  started  the  Seda- 
lia Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  has 
conducted  the  group  ever  since  that 
time.  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  be  honored  at 
a  dinner  on  April  29  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, words  and  gestures  will  never  be 
able  to  express  the  gratitude  that  Is 
felt.  For  how  does  one  appropriately 
thank  a  man  who  has  brought  his 
community  such  a  great  gift?  How 
does  one  thank  a  man  who  has 
brought  music  to  the  city  of  Sedalia? 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Rosenthal  and 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  the  days 
ahead.9 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WHJJAM 

M.  Mcculloch 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22,  1980 

m  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  with  great  sadness  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  my  respects  to 
the  memory  of  Hon.  William  M. 
McCulloch.  and  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Mabel, 
and  his  daughters.  Nancy  and  Ann. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  many  years 
that  Bill  and  I  served  together  in  this 
body,  many  warm  memories  come  to 
mind.  His  friendliness  and  civility,  his 
wisdom  and  sense  of  what  is  right 
made  him  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
which  he  served. 

It  was  this  sense  of  what  is  right 
that  brought  him  to  be  a  major  force 
In  moving  civil  rights  legislation 
through  the  House  in  the  1960's.  His 
sensitivity  in  this  area  also  served  him 
and  our  Nation  well  as  Bill  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  Kemer  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorder  and  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Violence  which  was 
Chaired  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  death  of  Bill 
McCulloch.  we  have  lost  a  true  states- 
man and  friend.  His  life  was  rich  and 
productive  in  the  service  of  his  fellow 
man.  and  our  memories  of  him  are 
warm  and  cherished.  I  again  express 
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my     heartfelt     sympathies     to     his 
family.* 


CONSERVATION  DISINCENTIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Wednesday,  I  was  in  my  dis- 
trict delivering  testimony  at  a  very  im- 
portant field  hearing  which  seriously 
affects  my  district  and  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

I  left  Washington  reluctantly,  how- 
ever, because  I  was  aware  that  a 
motion  would  be  offered  to  instruct 
the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  conferees 
to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ments to  that  legislation  allowing  cer- 
tain residential  tax  credits  for  individ- 
uals taking  the  effort  to  conserve 
energy  and  reduce  our  Nation's  con- 
sumption of  foreign-produced  oil.  I  in- 
tended to  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  no  one 
could  oppose  such  amendments.  After 
all,  it  is  generally  avowed  that  our  na- 
tional energy  strategy  is  to  reduce  our 
consumption  of  foreign  oil  by  making 
alternative  energy  resources  more  at- 
tractive and  by  encouraging  conserva- 
tion by  any  means  practically  availa- 
ble to  us. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  reason- 
able policy  would  be  to  reward  those 
Industries  and  individuals  who  contrib- 
ute to  our  national  conservation 
effort.  Such  positive  reinforcement 
would  in  turn  encourage  further  con- 
seivation  activities,  while  ultimately 
freeing  the  Nation  from  Its  OPEC 
stranglehold— by  far  the  most  danger- 
ous and  costly  trap  the  Nation  has 
faced. 

This  sort  of  positivism  would  espe- 
cially be  effective  in  the  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  most  would  benefit  from 
these  conservation  incentives.  Specifi- 
cally, 12  million  of  the  estimated  16 
million  households  which  use  heating 
oil  In  our  Nation  are  located  in  the  18 
States  which  comprise  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  75  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's oil-dependent  households  are  lo- 
cated In  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  States.  What  makes 
this  figure  even  more  disturbing  is 
that  these  States  ct>ntain  47.1  percent 
of  the  coimtry's  population  and  con- 
sume 52  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  resi- 
dential energy  production. 

Obviously,  this  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation and  energy  consumption 
means  that  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  U.S.  energy  burdens  is  borne  by 
relatively  few  States.  The  facts  that 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  States 
have  colder  climates  and  older  residen- 
tial and  industrial  infrastructures 
merely  increases  the  burden. 

While  it  is  inappropriate  to  blame 
Southern  or  Western  States  for  their 
warmer  climates  or  newer  cities.  It  is 
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equally  inappropriate  for  us  to  expect 
the  colder  and  older  regions  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  our  national  conservation 
efforts. 

However,  this  Is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
failed.  Those  regions  of  the  Nation 
which  must  consume  oil  because  of 
historic  factors  now  must  pay  the 
costs  of  oil  price  decontrol  to  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  extent  than  the  rest  of 
the  United  States. 

Ironically,  these  same  States  stand 
to  contribute  disproportionately  to  na- 
tional conservation  efforts,  because  of 
their  dependence  on  oil.  That  Is,  if  this 
dependence  can  be  redirected  to  alter- 
native energy  resources,  a  relatively 
small  number  of  States  can  make 
great  strides  in  reducing  national  oil 
consimiption. 

Unfortunately,  by  eliminating  fur- 
ther energy  tax  credits  from  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act.  there  will  be 
no  added  incentive  for  oil-dependent 
States  to  reduce  their  consumption 
outside  of  normal  market  incentives. 
The  potential  of  positive  energy  poli- 
cies has  been  rejected  in  favor  of  nega- 
tive provisions  which  encourage  nei- 
ther conservation  nor  production. 
Rather  than  providing  an  incentive 
and  reward  for  individuals  who  make 
efforts  to  switch  from  oil  dependence 
to  an  alternative  fuel,  the  House  of 
Representatives  decided  to  stand  by 
and  coldly  allow  market  forces  to  work 
their  will  against  those  who  are  most 
affected  by  our  national  energy  poli- 
cies and  who  could  most  help  the 
Nation  reduce  our  energy  dependence 
on  foreign  oil- producers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  is  intended 
to  redistribute  revenues  gained  from 
the  decontrol  of  oil  prices  back  to  the 
consumers— the  ones  who,  as  always, 
foot  the  bills  for  our  social  policies. 
But  the  vote  on  Wednesday  looks  to 
me  as  if  we  are  more  interested  in  in- 
creasing Federal  receipts  than  encoiu-- 
aging  and  rewarding  conservation.* 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  109 
"AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  DAY" 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR, 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  companion  meas- 
ure, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise 
in  support  of  this'  resolution  proclaim- 
ing October  3,  1980  as  "American  En- 
terprise Day." 

American  enterprise  has  helped 
build  America.  No  other  segment  of 
this  Nation  has  done  more  to  make 
this  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  coun- 
try in  the  history  of  the  world.  Real 
Jobs,  those  that  produce  goods  and 
services,  pay  taxes  and  in  turn  create 
more  Jobs,  comes  only  one  way— by 
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harnessing  private  enterprise,  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  America's  wealth. 

This  resolution  will  give  us  and  the 
business  community  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  support  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  that  has  given  us 
the  greatest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.9 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OFASKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESRNTATITES 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.    ALEXANDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today  I  am  inserting  two  more  issues 
which  affect  American  citizens  living 
and  working  abroad. 
The  material  follows: 
Issue  No.  19 

Short  title:  Social  Security  Participation 
by  Americans  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Many  American 
citizens  living  abroad  have  not  accumulated 
the  minimum  forty-quarters  of  coverage  in 
the  U.S.  Social  Security  system  before  leav- 
ing the  United  States.  As  such  they  are  not 
vested  and  covered  by  this  system. 

Unlike  many  foreign  countries,  the  United 
States  has  not  made  any  provision  for  vol- 
untary participation  in  the  U.S.  Social  Secu- 
rity program  for  Americans  living  away 
from  home.  Because  of  this  lacuna,  many 
overseas  Americans,  coming  home  upon  re- 
tirement, find  that  they  lose  benefits  from 
foreign  Social  Security  programs  to  which 
they  have  been  contributing  and  have  no 
U.S.  Social  Security  benefits  to  replace 
these. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  problem,  there  are 
others,  particulvly  confronting  Americans 
living  in  overseas  countries  where  there  is 
no  effective  local  social  security  program  at 
aU. 

Finally,  a  number  of  Americans,  working 
abroad  for  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies find  that  they  must  participate  in 
U.S.  Social  Security  even  if  they  are  already 
part  of  a  foreign  plan.  This  leads  to  double 
coverage  and  extra  expense  not  only  for  the 
individual,  but  also  for  his  employer. 

ACA's  question:  Why  is  the  U.S.  Social  Se- 
curity program  predicated  so  much  on"  insti- 
tutions and  not  on  serving  the  individual? 
Why  cannot  individual  Americans  living 
abroad  choose  to  voluntarily  remain  partici- 
pants to  Social  Security? 

The  President's  reply:  "A  basic  problem 
with  any  voluntary  participation  scheme  is 
adverse  selection.  Those  persons  who  would 
volunteer  to  participate  in  social  security 
would  tend  to  be  those  who  would  receive 
the  largest  returns  on  their  contributions, 
thereby  tmduly  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
program.  It  would  be  unfair  to  burden  those 
who  are  compulsorlly  covered  with  the  in- 
creases in  cost  resulting  from  a  special  pro- 
vision permitting  voluntary  coverage  for 
Americans  residing  abroad.  It  would  also  t>e 
unfair  to  those  in  the  United  States  who 
wish  to  be  exempt  from  social  security  cov- 
erage." 

"If  coverage  were  extended  to  American 
employees  of  foreign  corporations,  foreign 
governments,  international  organizations 
and  foreign  subsidiaries  on  an  individual 
voluntary  basis,  there  would  be  a  question 
of  establishing  an  appropriate  contribution 
rate  for  most  of  them  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
torting costs  to  the  social  security  trust 
fupds.  .  .  ." 

"The  inability  to  compel  compliance  by 
foroign  employers  and  international  organl- 
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sations  Klao  means  that  reliance  would  bave 
to  be. placed  on  the  employee  to  comply 
with  aodal  security  reportlnc  requirements. 
Alttaouch  Individuals  electing  volimtary  cov- 
erace  would  presumably  report  their  earn- 
ings, there  is  potential  for  abuse." 

The  President  then  made  his  recommen- 
dation. "The  Social  Security  Administration 
believes  that  the  problem  of  gaps  in  n.S. 
social  security  protection  for  American  dti- 
sens  working  outside  the  United  States  can 
be  remedied  by  totalization  agreements. 
The  1977  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  authorized  the  President  to  enter 
into  these  bilateral  agreements  to  provide 
for  limited  coordination  between  the  social 
security  systems  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Under  an  agreement,  cov- 
erage and  earnings  from  both  countries  may 
be  combined  to  establish  eligibility  for,  and 
entitlement  to.  benefits:  furthermore,  dual 
coverage  and  taxation  for  the  same  work  is 
eliminated  and  the  problem  of  adverse  selec- 
tion is  avoided.  A  totalization  agreement  is 
already  in  effect  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  negotiations  for  similar  agree- 
ments have  been  completed  with  West  Ger- 
many, and  are  underway  with  Switzerland, 
Canada,  Israel  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Additional  agreements  are  contemplated: 
however,  they  do  require  substantial  time  to 
develop  and  ratify." 

What  is  striking  about  the  President's 
answer  to  the  question  of  why  coverage  of 
Americans  abroad  is  not  allowed  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Is  the  fact  that  the  protectlc^n  of 
the  individual  nowhere  appears  to  be  a  con- 
cern of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  reply  was  drafted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  per- 
spective of  this  reply  was  entirely  that  of  a 
large  bureaucracy  trying  to  defend  Itself 
against  having  to  confront  a  new  problem 
that  might  be  complicated  to  resolve. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  ACA  would  like 
to  ask  the  President  once  again  why  the  pri- 
mary concern  is  with  keeping  the  social  se- 
curity bureaucracy  happy,  and  not  with  en- 
deavoring to  insure  that  the  overseas  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  as  much  protection  as  possi- 
ble? 

What  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
terms  of  wanting  to  insure  that  social  secu- 
rity coverage  is  giutranteed,  without  undue 
burden,  to  all  Americans  no  matter  where 
they  might  live  on  this  earth?  Or  does  the 
United  States  care  at  all  about  the  problems 
of  overseas  Americans  other  than  whether 
their  entry  to  the  social  security  program 
might  make  this  system  more  expensive, 
and  more  difficult  to  administer? 

The  President's  recommended  solution, 
the  establishment  of  bilateral  totalization 
agreements  does  not  solve  the  social  secu- 
rity problems  for  many  Americans  abroad. 
What  happens  to  Americans  living  in  devel- 
oping countries  where  there  is  no  local 
social  security  program  of  any  merit,  and 
where  it  is  unlikely  that  any  totalization 
agreement  will  be  possible  during  the  next 
several  decades?  Why  are  these  Americans 
abroad  not  as  important  to  the  United 
States  as  those  who  happen  to  be  living  in 
more  advanced  socially  protective  areas? 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  that  you  address 
the  basic  issue  in  this  question.  We  suggest 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration  Is 
not  the  appropriate  venue  for  carrying  out 
your  policy  review.  No  bureaucracy  voluntar- 
ily seeks  to  increase  its  own  burdens,  but  it 
does  inevitably  defend  whatever  the  present 
policy  may  be.  We  don't  need  defense  of  the 
status  qua  This  is  all  too  painfully  evident 
to  those  of  us  abroad.  We  need  a  new  look 
at  what  we  are  doing  to  overseas  Americans, 
and  why.  This  must  be  done  by  a  politician, 
not  a  bureaucrat. 

There  is  a  further.  Internationally  com- 
petitive  dimension    to   this    problem    also. 
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Why  are  Americans  expected  to  ocunpete 
abroad  in  many  areas  without  any  social  se- 
curity protection  while  they  confront  in  the 
same  markets  foreigners  whose  home  coun- 
tries offer  much  greater  social  security  pro- 
tection to  them  whOe  they  are  away  from 
home.  Many  of  our  strongest  competitors 
have  gone  far  ahead  of  us  in  reducing  the 
problems  of  double  social  security  contribu- 
tions and  in  guaranteeing  coverage  for  ev- 
eryone that  needs,,  or  want.  It  Mr.  President 
we  urgently  appeal  to  you  to  address  this 
question  once  again. 

Issux  No.  20 

Short  title:  Social  Security  Coverage  for 
Americans  in  International  Organizations 
Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  UJ3.  Social  Se- 
curity regulations  will  not  allow  U.S.  citi- 
zens woridng  abroad  for  International  Orga- 
nizations to  participate  in  the  U.S.  social  se- 
curity system. 

ACA'S  question:  Why  are  American  inter- 
national clvQ  servants  being  mistreated  this 
way? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President's 
reply  to  this  question  Is  encompassed  in  his 
reply  to  Issue  Number  19.  Essentially  the 
problem  is  two-fold.  First,  if  such  participa- 
tion were  to  be  voluntary  only  those  Ameri- 
cans likely  to  receive  useful  benefits  from 
the  program  would  participate,  and  even 
then  they  would  be  tempted  to  abuse  the 
system  because  they  would  have  to  report 
their  overseas  earnings  themselves  for  their 
contribution  calculations. 

Second,  it  would  be  a  burden  for  the  U.S. 
Social  Sectirity  system  to  try  to  determine 
what  rate  to  use  to  calculate  the  payments 
to  be  made  these  U.S.  citizens.  These  two 
obstacles  are  so  overwhelming  that  there  is 
no  recommendation  that  the  present  prac- 
tice be  changed. 

ACA'S  renewed  question:  Once  again  the 
President  has  refused  to  address  directly 
the  question  of  equitable  treatment  of 
Americans  abroad.  Iiistead  he  has  chosen  to 
take  umbrage  in  the  bureaucratic  explana- 
tion that  resolving  this  problem  for  the 
American  abroad  would  require  some 
changes  at  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  we  appeal  to 
you  to  address  the  basic  question  of  equita- 
ble treatment  of  Americans  abroad  not  irrel- 
evant subsidiary  questions  such  as  bureau- 
cratic comity.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  you 
were  to  direct  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  come  up  with  a  new  program  of 
coverage  that  would  embrace  the  overseas 
American  civil  servant,  they  would  do  a  fine 
Job. 

The  question  remains,  what  should  we  be 
doing  to  protect  Americans  abroad?  We 
appeal  to  you  for  a  direct  answer.* 


WHOSE  WINDFALL  IS  IT? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OrCAUPORHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAOOldARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaguM  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press  Courier, 
Wednesday,  February  6, 1980,  concern- 
in  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

"The  editorial  argues  that  the  pro- 
posed tax  will  harm  both  domestic  oil 
producers  and  the  American  people  by 
creating' disincentives  for  exploration 
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for  and  development  of  new  sources  of 
traditional  fuels  and  developing  alter- 
native energy  sources.  Without  some 
kind  of  a  provision  to  encourage  explo- 
ration of  new  oil,  it  appears  that  the 
only  entity  that  would  not  be  harmed 
would  be  the  Federal  Government. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Wbosk  Windfall  Is  It? 

A  Congress  that  balls  out  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  with  one  hand  and  puts  a  special  tax 
on  profitable  oil  companies  with  the  other  Is 
rewarding  failure  and  penalizing  success. 
While  the  lawmakers  can  plead  that  the  na- 
tional interest  demands  that  Chrysler  be 
saved,  we  cannot  find  even  that  Justification 
for  the  now-abominK  "windfall  profits  tax" 
onolL 

The  national  interest  will  be  served  when 
oil  companies  pull  more  oil  out  of  tlie 
ground  in  the  United  States  to  lessen  this 
nation's  dependence  on  imports.  The  wind- 
fall profits  tax  would  not  serve  that  end.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  analysts,  it  would  actu- 
ally inhibit  domestic  production. 

No,  the  tax  springs  from  one  of  President 
Carter's  moral  imperatives— that  it  Is  wrong, 
somehow,  for  domestic  oil  producers  to  pay 
only  the  conventioiud  federal  and  state 
taxes  on  what  they  earn  from  selling  oil 
from  older  wells  at  today's  market  prices. 
Because  the  oil  has  appreciated  in  value 
since  the  pre-1978  wells  were  drilled,  the 
profit  is  to  be  considered  "unearned"  and 
thus  different  from  other  taxable  profits. 

The  triumph  of  that  phUosophy  in  the 
bill  now  being  sewn  together  by  House  and 
Senate  conferees  should  make  many  Ameri- 
cans nervous.  Those  who  have  bought  gold 
with  the  hope  of  selling  it  later  at  a  profit 
may  see  themselves  attracting  the  attention 
of  a  government  looking  for  unearned  wind- 
falls. What  about  homeowners?  Some  who 
bought  a  house  10  or  20  years  ago  are  now 
sitting  on  a  windfall  profit  which,  percent- 
agewise, would  make  an  oU  tycoon  blush. 

But  oil  Is  a  special  case,  or  so  Carter  and 
congressional  leaders  assure  the  public.  The 
new  tax  is  said  to  t>e  vital  to  their  energy 
program.  In  truth  it  is  vital  only  to  the  pop- 
ulist notion  that  the  dramatic  profit  in- 
creases reported  by  major  oil  companies  in 
1979  demand  a  political  response.  The  tax  Is 
timely  from  that  standpoint,  but  it  does  not 
add  up  otherwise. 

It  is  discouraging  that  the  president  and 
Congress  have  come  this  far  with  the  wind- 
fall tax  without  heeding  warnings  that  it  is 
likely  to  IxKimerang.  A  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  undermines  their 
argument  that  future  production  will  not  be 
affected  if  prices  on  "old"  oil  are  decon- 
trolled and  the  government  skims  off  much 
of  the  earnings  in  a  special  tax. 

The  CBO  finds  that,  under  the  economics 
of  the  windfall  tax,  domestic  production  in 
1990  would  be  800,000  barrels  a  day  less 
than  It  would  be  if  prices  were  simply  decon- 
trolled and  the  producers  paid  the  existing 
state  and  federal  taxes  on  their  profits.  If 
this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  some  benefit 
from  the  windfall  tax  that  makes  it  worth- 
while to  incur  a  cumulative  loss  in  domestic 
oil  production  over  the  next  10  years.  That 
benefit,  we  are  told,  is  that  money  from  the 
tax  will  permit  the  government  to  finance 
energy  programs  which,  among  other 
things,  wlU  reduce  our  need  for  oil. 

But  even  that  argument  doesn't  hold 
water.  Without  the  new  tax,  oil  company 
profits  realized  from  decontrol  of  domestic 
prices  would  add  $195  billion  to  the  revenue 
flowing  to  the  federal  treasury  from  exist- 
ing taxes  between  now  and  1990.  This  is 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  most  ambi- 
tious energy  programs  the  president  has  in 
mind.  The  windfall  tax  bill  would  simpU 
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add  another  $227  billion  to  the  tax  bonanza 
already  in  sight. 

If  the  House  and  Senate  are  going  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  the  public  should  un- 
derstand it  is  not  necessary  for  financing  an 
energy  program  and  may  work  against  the 
toal  of  greater  self-sufficiency  in  OH  produc- 
tion. It  caters  to  the  popular  feeling  that  oU 
companies  are  making  too  much  money,  and 
in  so  doing,  assures  a  handome  tax  windfall 
for  the  federal  government.* 


WHAT  IS  IT  REALLY  GOING  TO 
BE  LIKE  IN  THE  1980'S 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
into  the  Record  some  excerpts  from 
the  most  recent  Harry  Schultz  Letter, 
a  very  informative  international  in- 
vestment newsletter  published  in  Swit- 
zerland at  FERC,  Postfach  88,  Basel 
4010,  Switzerland.  In  the  February  12. 
1980,  issue,  Mr.  Schultz  discusses  the 
growth  of  Soviet  power  around  the 
globe  and  what  it  will  mean  for  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe 
over  the  next  5  years.  In  one  of  his 
earlier  newsletters,  he  predicted  that 
the  free  world  had  1,000  days  left 
before  the  world  was  totally  dominat- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Schultz 
has  now  revised  his  earlier  forecast  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  mounting  of  their 
troops  on  the  Iranian  border,  and  he 
thinks  it  may  be  much  less  than  1,000 
daya- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle carefully,  because  it  carefully  re- 
views the  Soviet  strategy  of  slicing  off 
portions  of  the  free  world  piece  by 
piece,  each  time  eliciting  very  little  or 
no  real  response  from  the  United 
States  and  the  West.  The  United 
States  cannot  wait  much  longer  to  re- 
spond to  this  very  real  threat:  and  If 
we  begin  to  prepare  otirselves  now  to 
meet  many  of  the  challenges  we  will 
receive  over  the  next  decade,  perhaps 
we  can  avoid  a  nuclear  confrontation 
and/or  total  subservience  to  the  Soviet 
will. 

For  reasons  of  limited  space,  I  select- 
ed what  I  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant sections  of  the  article: 

Excerpts  Fsom  trx  Hahkt  Schttltz  Letter 
Do  you  remember  the  film  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  where  Lennle  was  always  asking: 
"George,  teU  me  what  it's  going  to  be  like". 
And  George  wud  give  his  vision  of  their 
future.  His  vision  was  a  happy  one  but  sadly 
never  came  to  pass.  My  vision  is  an  unhappy 
one,  St  I  hope  it  will  also  never  come  into 
being. 

I've  been  spelling  out  in  recent  hsl's  that 
we  have,  I  fear,  only  1000  days  of  freedom 
left  and  30  days  are  chopped  off  each 
month.  There  are  now  only  910  days  left  on 
this  rough  calculation.  But  since  it  was 
intde.  the  USSR  invaded  Afghanistan 
(which  rather  emphatically  underscored  my 
premises,  unfortunately)  St  causes  me  con- 
cern I  was  overly  generous  with  the  original 
iOOO  days.  It  may  be  aharply  less. 
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But  whatever  the  correct  number.  I  feel  It 
my  duty  to  paint  a  picture  (albeit  with 
broad  strokes)  of  "what  it's  going  to  be  like" 
for  the  Lennies  &  Georges  &  you  St  1.1  fear 
we'll  be  eating  bitter  grapes  of  wrath.  You 
employ  me  in  i>art  to  make  reasonable  as- 
sumptions (or  predictions)  about  the  future, 
in  assorted  areas  that  will  critically  affect 
your  life.  Hsl's  "wake  up"  issue,  warning  of 
the  Russian  menace,  was  published  Nov  7, 
1979,  7  wks  before  the  USSR  moved  100,000 
troops  bito  Afghanistan  Sc  thereby  made 
manifest  what  I've  been  claiming— that  it's 
the  dawn  of  a  Soviet  dominated  world. 

It  may  help  to  show  a  simfle  betw'n  Soviet 
Imperialism  (expansionism,  militarism,  call 
it  what  U  will)  &  the  sharp  gold  price  rise. 
Gold  rose  rather  slowly  over  the  yrs  from 
$35  to  $200.  Then  suddenly  It  exploded  by 
600  extra  points.  Why?  Were  the  meriU  of 
gold  hidden  aU  those  yrs?  Hardly.  With 
most  revelations,  it  is  a  sudden  trigger  event 
that  makes  all  that  has  been  said  previously 
suddenly  seem  relevant  St  understandable. 
The  facts  of  a  $-overhang,  surplus  euro-$'s. 
excess  paper  money  everwhere,  deficit  fi- 
nancing, Keynesianism.  sdr's.  national  debt, 
inflation,  all  these  were  known.  But  the  es- 
tablishment view  was  that  gold  was  Irrele- 
vant, despite  those  factors.  Suddenly  all 
those  home  truths  came  bubbling  to  the  top 
of  the  world's  conscious  awareness.  St  gold 
ihot  up  to  find  its  proper  place.  So,  too, 
with  our  newfound  awareness  of  the  USSR. 
We've  known  about  their  Incursions  over 
many  yrs  into  Angola,  Mozambique,  Ethio- 
pia, Yemen,  St  Cuban  surrogate  aoldiera  in  a 
dozen  African  countries  St  East  German  sol- 
diers St  Russ  arming  of  guerrillas  St  armies 
in  So  East  Asia,  etc.,  etc  Afghanistan  was 
only  a  catalyst,  making  all  the  facts  (which 
the  establishment  had  said  were  irrelevant 
to  Salt  n)  come  boiling  to  the  top  St  reveal- 
ing the  establishment  view  as  wrong.  Noth- 
ing really  changed  ovemite  with  gold  or  the 
USSR,  but  understanding  of  each  resulted 
In  a  sudden  facing  of  facts. 

To  get  perspective  on  my  picture  of  the 
future,  I  have  talked  to  correspondents 
round  the  globe  by  transoceanic  phone.  I've 
rec'd  reports  from  my  agents  in  many  na- 
tions. I've  tapped  contacts  behind  the  blood- 
soaked  Iron  curtain.  If  I  were  to  give  U  only 
the  most  crucial  12  words  from  each  report, 
they  wud  flU  10  hsl'a  I'm  not  sure  that  I've 
properly  absorbed  it  all.  let  alone  weighed  It 
correctly  St  fitted  it  into  a  proi>er  potential 
futurama.  but  111  give  n  my  hunch  picture, 
together  with  a  few  selections  of  views  from 
the  worldwide  hsl  network.  What  will  it  be 
like,  George' 

Two  factors  are  vital:  1.  Soviet  military 
power  is  not  Just  marginally  superior  to  the 
US,  It  Is  vastly  superior.  It  is  also  superior  to 
all  freeworld  nations  combined,  on  a  practi- 
cal basis.  This  Includes  naval,  air  force, 
ground  force,  nuclear  tactical  Se  nuclear 
missiles.  Sources  for  this  include  Pentagon 
generals  St  Jane's  Shlpa  St  Aircraft  reports. 
More  importantly,  the  USSR  is  able/willing 
to  use  this  force,  St  has  no  public  to  account 
to.  2.  The  Soviets  tend  to  prefer  the  salami 
approach.  Just  as  they  have,  since  WWII, 
bit  by  bit  sliced  off  one  nation  (or  a  half 
nation)  after  another,  so  they  will  probably 
pick  off  future  candidates.  Our  cartoon  here 
^fleets  this  St  I  ask  U  to  regard  that  salami 
as  your  freedom,  being  sliced  off.  a  tiny 
sliver  at  a  time.  Since  1945  there  are  already 
2  dozen  nations  U  can  no  longer  safely  visit. 
The  free  world  is  tiirinklng  fast.  The  future 
looks  vastly  more  horrendous  however,  with 
the  whole  world  suddenly  under  simulta- 
neous Russ  threat:  every  day  your  freedom 
will  be  reduced,  wherever  U  live. 

The  next  2  yrs  are  cruciaL  They  are  all  we 
have  St  we  may  not  even  have  them.  To 
design  St  build  new  sophisticated  weapon 
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systems  takes  many  yrs.  As  we  struggle  (if 
we  do)  to  get  going  with  new  weapons,  the 
USSR  will  be  producing  massively  Sc  their 
peak  advantage  over  us  comes  in  about  2Vfc 
yrs,  after  whkh  they  might  peak  out.  So  I 
expect  they'll  use  this  time  of  total  superi- 
ority take  over  as  much  of  the  world  as  pos- 
sible Sc  perhaps  to  stop  us  (ie  forbid  us) 
from  producing  the  weapons  that  wud  re- 
dress the  balance. 

My  Info  is  that  the  SovleU  will  take  over 
the  entire  mlddleast  If/when  they  da 
Europe  is  totally  paralyzed  Sc  at  their 
mercy,  St  the  rest  of  the  world  is  partially 
■o.  They  may  push  this  takeover  hntwiKUft^ 
ly,  while  JC  is  still  President  Sc  US  power  at 
Its  most  feeble  In  decades,  or  they  may  do  tt 
in  stages  over  2  yrs.  salami  style.  After 
taking  Iran,  the  rest  of  the  mlddleast  wud 
fall  like  autumn  leaves.  I'm  told  the  USSR 
will,  in  the  winter  of  1982  take  Austria  (S 
hours  to  achieve).  North  Italy  St  part  of 
West  Germany  St  stop  there  with  no  deshe 
to  take  anything  further.  They  dont  wish  to 
occupy  Europe.  It's  too  difficult  to  police  St 
not  necessary,  for  the  world  can  be  nuuie  to 
provide  all  Russia's  wants  without  occupa- 
tion. There  will  be  no  war  over  the  48  hour 
thrust  into  Germany.  It  will  be  a  quick  fait 
accompli  St  any  ultimatums  wud  be  tooth- 
less. But  the  USSR  may  not  wait  til  1982; 
they  may  act  sooner,  even  now. 

The  power  struggle  in  the  Kremlin  has 
never  been  betw'n  hawks  St.  doves  but 
betw'n  the  European  group  St  the  Eastern- 
ers. The  latter  seem  in  control  now.  They 
see  more  to  gain  In  Asia  than  Europe.  Thus 
Afghanistan.  They  feel  Detente  has  outlived 
its  usefulness.  They  want  less  interdepen- 
dence with  the  outside  world.  An  orderly 
succession  to  Brezhnev  may  not  be  possible 
now.  They  plan  a  peace  offensive  to  lull  the 
West  back  into  their  former  complacency. 
Detente  was  bom  of  the  Czech  crisis.  A  new 
"Accommodation"  strategy  is  coming,  bom 
(they'll  say)  of  our  overreactlon  to  Afgiiani- 
stan.  Will  we  buy  it?  I  dont  know.  The  West 
Is  riddled  with  liberals,  socialists,  idealists, 
pacifists.  A  private  forecaster  teDs  me:  "The 
US  will  perish  from  within".  So  perhaps  we 
wont  even  try  to  meet  the  challenge.  Cer- 
tainly Europe  is  proving  itself  to  have  as 
much  backbone  as  a  Jellyfish,  as  much  fore- 
sight as  a  Chamberlain. 

I  dont  forsee  a  nuclear  war.  tho  it's  impos 
to  rule  It  out  unequivocally.  I  think  Just  as 
both  sides  stockpiled  masses  of  poisonous 
gas  during  WWII,  which  neither  used,  so 
too  will  nuclear  bombs  not  be  used.  But  the 
Soviet  conventional  war  machine  is  the  big- 
gest in  all  history  St  in  the  past  no  major 
war  machine  was  ever  buOt  St  then  not 
used.  But  mostly  I  see  that  use  in  the  form 
of  intimidation,  plus  brushfire  wars.  I  think 
the  USSR  will  "give"  Pakistan  to  India,  will 
equip  an  Indian  sweep.  India  St  Russia  may 
spilt  Baluchistan  (Western  Pakistan-East- 
em  Iran)  betw'n  them.  India,  under  Satanic 
Gandhi,  is  Uttle  better  than  the  USSR.  A 
puppet  state  may  l>e  set  up  In  Baluchistan, 
as  a  preface  to  a  takeover.  Note:  Carta  has 
Just  postponed  aid  to  Pakistan  for  6  months! 
His  advisors  have  said:  Pakistan  cant  be 
saved.  Thanks  to  Russian  strategy  St  infil- 
tration, no  country  that  borders  Russia  can 
se^nlngly  be  saved.  That  includes  West 
Germany.  Russia  is  the  rotten  apple  of  the 
world  that  permeates  every  apple  it  touchea. 

Life  in  a  Soviet-dominated  world  will  in- 
creasingly become  like  living  with  a  bully 
around  the  comer.  Ever  met  a  bully?  When 
I  was  in  grammar  school  there  was  a  bully 
in  our  class  who  made  my  life  belL  I  bad  to 
get  thQ  Principal  to  get  him  off  my  back. 
His  name  was  Nicholaa.  Ill  never  forget  the 
rascal.  The  trouble  today  is  there  is  ik> 
school  principal  to  get  the  USSR  bully  off 
our  backs  (unless  Pope  John-Paul  can  help; 
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bope  he  has  a  hotline  to  the  Big  Principal 
in  the  sky).  What  does  a  bully  do?  He  blocks 
your  path.  He  inflicts  punishment  if  U  dont 
Kive  him  whatever  he  wants.  He  intimidates. 
He  keeps  U  in  constant  fear,  n  cant  make 
him  a  friend  by  whatever  U  do;  V  can  only 
win  by  secretly  plotting  his  downfall  (which 
U  do  at  peril  to  your  safety).  That  is  what 
we  must  do. 

There  may  be  a  13  yr  cycle  (approx)  in 
Russian  aggression.  1904:  Japan  war.  1918- 
20:  attacks  Poland.  1930-32:  massive  purge. 
1944:  attacks  Germany.  195»:  Hungary. 
1968:  Czech.  1979-80:  Afghan.  Rather  like 
the  locust,  a  recurring  infestation.  The  next 
turn  is  1992  &  my  private  astro-soothsayer 
says  Russia  will  rule  the  world  like  a  colony 
thru-out  the  1990'a  But  the  1979-80  Afghan 
outburst  is  not  necessarily  over,  even  on 
cycle  theory.  It  could  last  for  1-2  yrs.  during 
which  time  USSR  swallows  a  few  more 
countries,  or  parts  of  countries,  then  con- 
solidates, hibernates,  til  the  90's.  Thus  we 
might  have  a  scarey  gO's  decade  with  ever 
restricted  freedoms  but  short  or  absolute 
Russian  rule  til  the  90's. 

These  are  attempts  to  peer  thru  the  fog 
ahead.  In  fruition  It  may  be  much  better  or 
much  worse.  If  worse.  Rufsla  might  overrun 
all  Europe  in  the  80's.  She  might  use  her 
naval  superiority  to  blockade  or  even  attack 
shipping  as  the  Nazis  did.  She  might  knock 
out  US  missile  bases  as  a  protective  strike. 
Or.  if  things  turn  out  better.  It  may  be  we'll 
only  have  a  new  arms  race  with  the  US 
catching  up  or  bluffing  or  using  superior 
tactics  A  IQ,  with  USSR  not  expanding  ap 
preciably.  My  view  is  a  middle  path  betw'n 
these  2  extremes.  Obviously  I'll  be  monitor- 
ing this  dally,  hourly  &  will  pass  on  to  U 
ever,  potential  shift  of  direction.  Its  safest 
to  hope  for  the  best,  but  prepare  for  the 
worst. 

Much  depends  on  Western  will.  If  we  are 
weak,  the  present  decline  in  our  position 
will  accelerate.  If  we  are  strong,  the  Afghan 
episode  can  give  us  a  chance  to  reverse  our 
multi-decade  decline— My  friend  Tony  Rudd 
puts  It  well:  "Is  war  imminent?  Difficult  to 
say.  But  certainly  Peace  is  past."  We  face  a 
period  of  sustained  danger,  with  aggression 
&  tlveats  of  it,  overt  &  covert,  where  in  cool 
nerves,  soiuid  Judgment  8t  iron  determina- 
tion will  be  required.  The  penalty  for  error 
will  be  great.  We're  about  to  be  tested.  That 
applies  to  U&I  in  3  areas:  political,  personal 
Sc  financial.  HSL  will  make  suggestions  in 
all  3,  for  life  is  a  package  deaL  I  presume  U, 
like  me.  want  liberty,  prosperity  &  the 
safest  location  to  enjoy  them  in.  This  will  be 
an  ongoing  theme  in  hsl,  tho  rarely  In  such 
depth  as  today.  If  we  eventually  live  in  a  to- 
tally Sovletized  world,  hsl  will  go  under- 
ground A  become  a  1775  Thomas  Paine  kind 
of  newsltr.  I  shall  not  abandon  U,  nor  the 
cause  of  liberty-wlth-responsibility. 

We  must  plan  our  investments  differently 
now;  we  need  a  new  strategy  for  a  quasi  war 
environment.  Likewise  I  trust  U  will  plan 
your  lifestyle  &  political  efforts  with  new 
awareness.  Let  me  quote  friend  Tony  Rudd 
again:  "in  a  year  we'U  look  back  at  today's 
worries  as  we  did  in  1942  upon  those  of 
1937.  Current  concerns  about  inflation, 
sound  money  (A  environmentallsm)  will  dis- 
appear. Priorities  are  already  changing.  The 
fight  against  inflation  has  been  superseded 
by  the  fight  against  Soviet  Imperialism.  The 
fiscal  rectitude  of  peace  is  about  to  give  way 
to  the  priorities  of  re-armament."  When  we 
re-armed  lastime,  in  1940.  there  were  ISmil 
Jotolen  In  the  US.  Today  the  margin  Is  slim 
&  skilled  men  few.  Pressure  on  supply  will 
be  severe.  Thus  inflationary  implications 
are  bad.  All  this  will  enlarge,  not  diminish, 
kovt'a  role.  Mkt  systems  will  be  disrupted. 
Recessions  will  shrink  everywhere.  It's  sad 
that  Jtist  at  the  world  was  embracing  true 
principles  of  free  mkts  A  sound  money. 
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both  will  be  detoured.  again— as  happens  in 
all  wars.  Conservative  politics  will  suffer 
too.  Better  adjust  your  thinking  to  changes 
all  round. 

World  currencies  wlU  alter.  The  German 
mark,  already  downtrendlng  for  many  wks. 
will  lose  much  of  its  attractiveness.  Just  as 
its  stock  mkt  has  already  done— in  a  major 
bear  trend.  Who  wants  a  stock  or  a  currency 
based  on  the  Russian  border?  I  dont.  The 
US  $  wlU  be  the  big  beneficiary.  Even  the 
Swiss  franc  is  wilting.  Will  USSR  recognize 
Swiss  neutrality?  After  swallowing  Estonia. 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland.  Hungary  &  10 
others,  I  worry.  I  think  "portable  security" 
will  come  into  its  own.  I'm  selling  my  an- 
tiques. Portable  means  pocket-size.  I  dont 
know  If  I'm  12  yrs  too  early  or  bordering  on 
being  too  late.  Only  the  Politburo  know 
that  answer.  But  it  costs  almost  nothing  to 
play  it  safe.  And  I'd  hate  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping by  that  gang  of  murdering  gangsters. 

I  said  lastime  Carter  shud  instantly  pro- 
vide arms  to  Afghans  fighting  Russians,  & 
failure  to  do  so  wud  be  a  cause  for  impeach- 
ment. Sorry,  Ruth,  but  this  is  essential  for 
sunlval.  Get  Jimmy  to  send  sophisticated 
anti-tank  weaponry  fast,  before,  the  snow 
melts  &  the  Soviets  wipe  out  the  freedom 
fighters.  US  reporter  Jolin  Rees  interviewed 
Zia  Khan  Nassry.  leader  of  the  tribesmen 
fighting  Moscow's  Invaders.  Said  ZKN:  "The 
Russians  want  Pakistan  next;  then  Iran, 
then  India;  then  the  Gulf  &  the  oil.  Wait  til 
Americans  have  to  pay  $25  for  a  gallon,  not 
a  barrel,  of  gasoline.  Then  they'll  wake  up. 
We  need  political  it,  moral  support  from  the 
USA.' 

In  closing,  some  rays  of  hope:  new  US 
weapons  are  nearlng  production,  others  2 
yrs  off.  Like:  sensors  that  pierce  night  & 
cloud  A  camouflage  to  find  targets;  satel- 
lites that  pinpont  any  target  on  earth 
within  20  ft;  by  1981-82  the  copperhead  ar- 
tillery shell  which  sprouts  wings  in  flight  A 
targets  on  tanks  via  laser  light;  super  sen- 
sors to  detect  now-immune  submarines  100 
miles  awar  guided  missiles  for  F-15s  that 
assure  1-shot  destruction;  XM-1  tanks  of 
breathless  speed  &  agility  that  make  all  ex- 
isting tanks  obsolete.  Later  in  1980's:  satel- 
lites with  hl-energy  lasers  &/or  charged 
particle  beams  capable  of  destroying 
ICBM's  seconds  after  launch;  NavsUr,  a  sat- 
ellite network  to  enable  each  US  army  vehi- 
cle to  fire  with  accuracy;  JTID.  and  Orwel- 
Uan  intelligence  info  distribution  Jamproof 
system  that  feeds  images  A  data  of  our  A 
enemy  logistics  to  pilots,  field  commander  A 
fire  centers  (war  by  computer  TV);  the  al- 
ready publicized  Cruise  missile,  the  10  war- 
head MX  mobile  missile  A  the  sub-based 
Trident  missile.  Plus  the  freeing  of  the  CIA. 
When  all  these  weapons  are  produced,  the 
US  will  be  invincible  (presuming  the  USSR 
hasnt  made  any  Inventive  breakthrus  mean- 
time.) But  none  are  available  today.  And 
therein  lies  the  danger.  If  U  were  an  aggres- 
sor nation  general,  dedicated  to  world  domi- 
nation, A  your  enemy  army  was  awaiting  re- 
InforcemenU.  wud  U  attack  now  while  U 
were  virtually  assured  of  victory,  or  wud  U 
wait  til  his  reinforcements  arrived  when  he 
wud  be  stonger  than  U?  (PS:  factor  this  In 
too:  the  present  enemy  commander  is  a  paci- 
fist bom-again  dove,  whereas  the  reinforce- 
ment troops  have  a  hawk  realist  GOP  gen- 
eral). I'm  not  saying  the  USSR  will  attack 
the  US  now  (tho  It  MAY  hit  military  bases). 
What  is  more  likely  is  annexation  of  what- 
ever smaller  nations  it  wants— in  the  full 
knowledge  the  US  cant  stop  such  absorp- 
tions. A  final  grim  note:  while  the  West  is 
vastly  more  Innovative  A  flexible  than  the 
Sovlete.  very  little  new  US  weaponry  wUl  be 
available  within  2  yn  A  during  that  time 
our  intelligence  sources  indicate  the  reds 
will  be  Increasing  their  military  edge  be- 
cause of  tooling  up  done  years  ago.  Only  if 
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the  West  initiates  crash  programs  is  there 
even  faint  hope  of  a  catchup,  "for  want  of  a 
nail  .  .  .  the  war  was  lost."  We've  coined 
some  words  to  describe  the  Russomess  or 
Sovleturmoil  we're  In:  we've  moved  from  De- 
tente to  Intlmldetente,  toward  Flnlandlza- 
tion.c 


MORE  "CARTER-NOMICS" 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  3  years,  we  have  become 
all  too  painfully  familiar  with  the 
President's  own  peculiar  brand  of 
"Carter-nomics."  A  recent  example:  In 
his  budget  message,  the  President 
boasted  that  the  proposed  $15.8  billion 
deficit  was  proof  of  his  fiscal  year  1981 
budget's  austerlty»  That  is  bunk.  The 
$15.8  billion  shortfall  is  merely  a  prod- 
uct of  several  unfoimded  assumptions 
and  an  occasional  artful  manipulation. 

For  instance,  the  deficit  figure  does 
not  take  into  account  the  Defense  De- 
partment's need  for  an  additional  $4.5 
billion  In  1981  to  cover  higher  fuel 
costs. 

In  addition,  the  Carter  deficit  figure 
assumes  enactment  of  $9.7  billion  in 
legislative  and  administrative  savings. 
Major  assumptions  include  a  House  re- 
versal of  its  1979  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment vote,  civilian  and  military  pay 
reform,  reductions  in  education  pro- 
grams and  cuts  in  the  school  limch 
and  child  nutrition  programs.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  even  half  of  these 
mRasures  will  be  enacted. 

Similar  doubts  exist  concerning  the 
aclministration's  revenue  estimates.  It 
IS  assumed  that  $4.5  olUion  In  rev- 
enues will  result  from  speeding  up  in- 
dividual and  corporate  tax  payments. 
Failure  to  Implement  these  Initiatives 
will  automatically  boost  the  deficit. 

If  only  half  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tive savings  are  enacted  and  these  ex- 
pected additional  revenues  fail  to  ma- 
terialize, the  deficit  would  Increase  by 
$9.3  billion.  Add  to  that  the  Defense 
Department's  need  for  an  additional 
$4.5  billion  for  fuel  and  we  are  looking 
at  a  $30  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1981.« 


RESULTS  OP  ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST  SCORES 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF  MICRIGAlf 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Tuesday,  February  26. 1980 
•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  4,  the  Detroit  News 
ran  a  story  about  a  school  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent,  the  Ludlngton 
Middle  School.  Ludlngton  has 
achieved  remarkable  results  with 
achievement  test  scores  30-  to  50-per- 
cent higher  than  average.  The  story 
outlines  the  Ingredients  in  this  plo- 
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neering  educational  experiment  and  I 
want  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
LuomcTToif:  Akatomt  of  a  Good,  Good 
School 
(By  Steve  Konickl) 

Late  on  a  Friday  afternoon  in  April,  par- 
ents park  their  campers  and  set  up  their 
lawn  chairs  in  front  of  Detroit's  Region  4 
school  board  headquarters.  It's  a  peciillar 
sort  of  three-night  campout  that  has  hap- 
pened every  spring  for  nearly  a  decade  now. 

Sipping  beer  and  fixing  sandwiches,  par- 
ents brave  rains  and  chill  because  of  an 
almost  astonishing  conviction: 

No  matter  what,  they  will  be  among  the 
175  through  the  door  in  time  to  enroll  their 
children  In  the  fifth  grade  at  the  Ivan  Lud- 
lngton Middle  School— which  many  believe 
is  the  (nty's  best  public  school. 

"It's  a  good,  good  school,"  says  one  parent 
with  a  sixth  grader  at  Ludlngton. 

Because  of  Its  successes— with  no  extra 
money  or  special  admission  requirements- 
Detroit  school  officials  believe  Ludlngton 
provides  a  blueprint  of  what  they  want  In  a 
good  school. 

The  elements  that  make  Ludlngton  suc- 
cessful—Its scores  on  statewide  assessment 
tests  are  30  to  50  percent  higher  than  the 
Detroit  average— can  be  transplanted  to  any 
school,  educators  believe,  whether  In  De- 
troit or  the  suburbs.  These  Ingredients  In- 
clude: 

A  strong  principal  who  gets  things  done, 
sets  a  friendly  tone  in  the  school  but  Insists 
"we're  here  to  leam"  and  makes  sure  no  one 
forgets  It  for  a  minute.  Detroit  School  Supt. 
Arthur  Jefferson  has  called  a  good  principal 
the  "single  most  critical  element"  of  a  suc- 
cessful renaissance  in  Detroit  schools. 

Parents  who  insist  on  setting  some  of  the 
)riorities  for  subjects  taught  at  school,  vol- 
mteer  in  classrooms  and  help  their  chUdren 
*ith  homework. 

A  staff  of  teachers  who  are  experienced, 
but  not  "burned  out"  by  the  rigors  of  their 
Job.  Jefferson  stresses  that  teachers  must 
expect  children  to  succeed. 

A  good,  quiet  school  where  students  are 
not  distracted  every  day  by  the  sound  of 
falling  plaster  or  students  fighting  in  the 
halls. 

A  learning  program  which  stresses  basic 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  is  still 
lively  enough  to  keep  from  boring  children. 

One  example  that  characterizes  the  spirit 
of  Ludlngton  Is  a  recent  class  In  how  much 
time  and  attention  It  takes  to  raise  a  baby. 

Each  student  dressed  a  boUed  egg  In  small 
diapers  and  little  homemade  outfits  and  had 
to  carry  It  around  and  care  for  It,  24  hours  a 
day.  "We  had  a  100  percent  mortality  rate 
in  one  class,"  says  Mrs.  Kim  Navarette,  the 
teacher  who  leads  the  class.  "One  girl  put 
the  baby  on  a  library  table  and  it  rolled  off, 
'Splat!'  She  said  when  she  cam;  back  it  was 
on  the  floor. 

"She  looked  at  me  with  all  the  seriousness 
in  the  world  and  said.  'I  didn't  know  the 
baby  would  move.' " 

Prom  the  start,  Ludlngton  was  a  step 
ahead  of  other  Detroit  schools.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  different  Superior.  An  open 
school  for  fifth  through  eighth  graders.  It 
was  a  grand— and  in  retrospect,  successful- 
dream  based  on  the  liberal  educational 
values  of  the  I9«0's. 

When  the  Federal  Court  ordered  in  1970 
that  Ludlngton  be  created  as  one  of  eight 
integrated  magnet  middle  schools  spread 
throughout  Detroit's  eight  districts,  Ludlng- 
ton's  administrators  and  parents  searched 
for  the  most  creative  and  enthusiastic 
teachers  in  the  school  system. 

But  unlike  some  Detroit  schools.  Ludlng- 
ton never  ruled  out  students  with  lower  IQ's 
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or  grade  averages,  says  Edward  Williams. 
Ludlngton's  princlpaL 

In  fact,  there  Is  no  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  Ludlngton  at  all.  outside  the  three- 
day  wait  for  the  first  175  spots  and  a  need 
for  the  racial  balance  to  be  60  percent  black 
and  40  percent  white. 

Parents  also  were  encouraged— no.  chal- 
lenged—to make  Ludlngton  a  part  of  their 
lives.  They  accepted  willingly.  Many  of  the 
parents  drawn  to  the  school  wanted  their 
children  in  a  voluntarily  integnOed  schooL 
Ludlngton  was  their  chance. 

"It's  really  hard  to  understand  how  Lud- 
lngton works  luiless  you've  been  Involved.' 
Williams  says.  "When  you  consider  parents 
stand  in  line  and  fight  the  odds  to  get  their 
kids  in  here,  you  can  see  they're  committed. 

"Nothing  is  done  without  Input  from  ev- 
eryone—parents, faculty  and  administra- 
tors.' he  says.  "We've  developed  tills  pro- 
gram. No  matter  what,  we'll  see  that  it 
works  because  it's  our  program." 

"Ludlngton  is  an  exceptional  ach(x>l,"  saya 
Judy  Patur,  whose  fourth  child.  Victoria.  11. 
is  a  sixth  grader  In  Ludlngton. 

"It  is  like  a  family.  The  school  encourages 
parent  involvement  and  the  administrators 
are  excellent.  Ludlngton  doesn't  offer  some 
thing,  like  a  hot  lunch  program.  But  some 
of  the  other  programs  more  than  make  up 
for  that.  They  leave  room  for  the  kids' 
minds  to  flow. 

"It's  a  good,  good  schooL" 

Ludlngton's  hallways  have  a  cheerful, 
high-energy  feel.  Children  dash  from  class 
to  class,  past  drinking  fountains  labeled. 
"Watering  Hole"  and  down  hallways  par- 
ents painted  with  racing  stripes  and  the  so- 
l)erlng  words  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson:  "I 
am  somebody.  Respect  me.  Protect  me. 
Never  neglect  me.  1  am  somebody." 

In  classes  students  speak  up  If  they  luiow 
the  answer  and  walk  freely  across  a  class- 
room to  talk  with  the  teacher  or  other  stu- 
dents. 

Teachers  have  reached  an  agreement  with 
parents  and  administrators:  If  a  subject  or 
exercise  teaches  something— even  If  It  is  a 
little  different— It's  all  right  to  have  a  class 
in  it 

"My  oldest  son.  when  he  went  to  Ludlng- 
ton. made  a  pair  of  pants  in  homemaking 
class,"  says  Barbara  Walters,  president  of 
the  Ludlngton  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee. "It  was  a  'fuzzy  fashions'  class  and 
he  made  a  pair  of  yellow  corduroy  pants.  I 
think  that's  neat  liecause  my  husband  had 
never  sevm  on  a  button  before  I  met  him.  I 
had  to  teach  him." 

There  are  plenty  of  art,  music,  speech  and 
drama  classes.  E^'ery  year  those  classes  are 
combined  with  the  English  class  to  write 
and  produce  a  play. 

Last  year  the  Michigan  Opera  Association 
brought  opera  performers  to  the  school  so 
students  could  get  a  taste  of  that  type  of 
music.  A  number  of  Ludlngton  students 
liked  it  so  well  that  they  applied  for,  and 
got,  bit  parts  In  an  opera  at  the  Music  HalL 

Children  only  study  each  subject  four 
days  a  week.  And  the  schedule  Is  set  up  so 
English  or  math  classes  are  held  at  different 
times  each  day.  "It  helps  keep  you  from  get- 
ting in  a  10  o'clock  rut,"  says  one  teacher. 

Even  the  "Three  R's"  are .  taught  In  a 
lively  way  around  Ludlngton.  Borrowing 
from  the  old  idea  of  spelling  bees,  some 
teachers  have  turned  math  classes  Into  a 
series  of  math  bees.  English  and  social  stud- 
ies are  combined  with  elements  of  theatre 
and  chess  and  then  turned  Into  a  war  game 
that  students  say  they  love. 

The  curriculum  in  Ludlngton  not  only 
works;  its  success  is  measurable. 

In  recent  statewide  tests,  Ludlngton's  sev- 
enth graders  scored  as  high  in  reading  and 
math  as  those  in  most  suburban  districts 
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and  30  to  SO  percent  higher  than  Detroit'a 
average.  The  school  was  fourth  in  the  city 
In  reading  and  fifth  in  math. 

From  the  beginning,  under  the  school's 
first  principal.  lAure  Hlggins.  who  servec 
for  six  years,  the  Ludlngton  family  was  a 
tight  group,  trying  to  turn  children  on  to 
learning  any  way  they  could.  They  fought 
against  what  they  saw  as  efforts  to  make 
them  like  everyone  else. 

One  of  the  people  who  loved  the  Idoa  for 
the  school  was  Ivan  Ludlngton.  owner  of  the 
Detroit  area's  largest  mayrtTi*  and  paper- 
back book  distributor  company.  He  donated 
his  time,  books  and  tn«g«T«nji^  to  set  op  a 
reading  room.  The  studenU  appreciated  it 
so  much,  they  named  the  school  after  him. 

Now  there  is  no  paperhack  reading  room. 
The  school  lost  that  battle  against  crowded 
space  about  tiiree  years  ago,  when  they 
moved  into  their  current  buUding  Just  north 
of  Seven  Mile  and  west  of  the  Southfield 
Freeway. 

But  the  school  made  some  gains  when  it 
moved.  The  neighborhood  around  the 
school  Is  integrated  and  quiet,  one  of  De- 
troit's best-kept  working  class  neighbor- 
hoods of  wood  frame  houses  and  nicely 
clipped  yards. 

When  the  school  moved  to  its  current  lo- 
cation, enrollment  was  boosted  to  700  stu- 
dents with  34  In  a  class.  In  its  first  few 
years.  Ludlngton  had  only  500  chlldnm,  27 
to  a  class. 

Teachers  still  grouse  about  the  boost  in 
enrollment,  saying  it  was  the  first  strong 
move  by  top  administrators  to  make  Ludlng- 
ton like  any  other  school— overcrowded  and 
twgged  down  in  a  uniform  curriculum. 

But  despite  the  larger  classes,  they  still 
say  the  same  things  about  Ludlngttm  now 
that  they  did  In  its  early  days:  a  lot  of  learn- 
ing goes  on  there. 

An  important  reason  is  that  Ludlngton 
students  are  hardly  ever  absent,  even 
though  nearly  all  of  them  live  too  far  away 
to  walk  to  school.  The  daily  absentee  rate  is 
about  five  percent,  compared  to  25  percent 
in  most  middle  schools.  "Even  on  snow 
emergency  days,  most  of  our  kids  show  up," 
Williams  says. 

Williams  credits  parents  for  the  high  at- 
tendance rate.  When  buses  arent  rolling, 
they  drive  their  children  to  school  and  pick 
them  up.  School  is  that  imoortant 

Barents  also  have  served  on  tne  special 
staff  selection  committee  at  the  school,  in- 
terviewing prospective  teachers  and  even 
Williams  himself  when  he  applied  for  the 
principal's  Job  9Vi  years  ago.  No  staff 
member  ever  has  been  hired  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  parents  on  the  committee. 

Parents  have  an  equally  strong  influence 
over  what  Is  taught  in  Ludlngton.  They  re- 
cently decided  that  Ludlngton's  English  and 
reading  teachers  needed  to  get  back  to  the 
basics  in  grammar  Just  a  little,  says  Reva 
Mitchell,  a  parent  on  the  curriculum  com- 
mittee 

"The  teachers  and  administration  were 
very  receptive  to  thaf  suggestion."  Mrs. 
MltcheU  says.  "They  always  are  when  we  all 
have  the  same  objective,  of  keying  our  chfl- 
dren  learning." 

Teachers,  who  meet  frequently  to  talk 
about  improving  things  at  Ludlngton.  share 
in  the  school's  success. 

Most  are  young  and  energetic  Some  have 
never  taught  in  another  achooL  "They 
never  had  to  leam  they  oouldnt  be  cre- 
aUve."  Williams  says.  "When  we  get  a  new 
teacher,  who's  taught  In  four  or  five 
schools,  some  of  our  young  teachers  Just 
can't  believe  the  horror  stories  they  hear 
about  what  teachers  had  to  da" 
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wniiams.  the  principal  and  leader,  is  a 
low-key  man.  who  smiles  easily  and  likes  to 
wander  into  classes. 

"I  like  them  to  know  Fm  here."  he  says, 
"that  I  care  and  they  can  say  'HU'  to  me." 

He  is  rated  high  by  Ludington's  parents 
and  teachers.  "As  soon  as  parents  come  In 
with  their  kids.  Mr.  Williams  is  right  there 
to  get  them  involved  in  Ludington."  Mrs. 
Mitchell  says.  "U  there  is  enough  input 
from  the  majority,  he  will  see  that  things 
are  changed." 

One  of  the  leas  pleasant  parts  of  WHllams* 
Job  is  discipline,  he  admits.  He  occasionally 
has  to  send  children  home  until  their  par- 
ents come  in  to  talk  about  problems.  But  no 
student  ever  has  been  officially  removed 
from  the  achooL 

That's  mostly  because  counselors  work 
with  parents  and  students  and  most  trouble- 
makers mellow-out  in  the  Ludington  envi- 
ronment. 

Edwon  Brown,  for  instance,  was  a  rough- 
neck who  was  suspended  repeatedly  for 
fighting  at  another  Detroit  schooL  When  he 
got  to  Ludington  in  the  fifth  grade,  he  waii 
averaging  D's  and  E's.  still  in  trouble  and. 
he  says,  destined  to  be  Just  another  street 
punk. 

That's  when  he  collided  head-on  with 
Mrs.  Vera  Martin— "a  very  tough  teacher." 

"She  reaUy  threw  work  on  me.  told  me  I 
had  to  settle  down  and  buckle  down." 
Edwon  seys.  "She  Just  expected  it.  Other 
teachers  had  said  it.  But  she  was  the  first 
one  who  meant  it." 

Edwon  now  is  Ludington's  student  councO 
president,  a  young  man  of  power  and  influ- 
ence in  his  schooL  "I  changed  pretty  quick 
when  I  came  to  Ludington.  My  biggest 
dream  was  to  be  student  council  president. 
And  I  made  it. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  Ludington,  I  think  I 
would  have  been  in  some  street  ganir.  carry- 
ing knives  and  guns." 

Next:  The  principals  and  how  they  nm 
the  schools.* 


RESEARCH  REVITALIZATION 
ACT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  become  a  household 
word  in  the  last  few  years,  mainly  be- 
cause everyone  is  palnfuUy  aware  of 
the  amount  we  are  pasing  for  import- 
ed oil.  However,  It  is  not  common 
knowledge  that  these  nations  who  are 
receiving  our  dollars  for  oil  are  not 
then  returning  to  the  United  States  to 
purchase  necessary  goods.  One  exam- 
ple of  this  is  Nigeria  from  whom  we 
purchase  approximately  $7  billion  o^ 
oiL  Nigeria  In  turn  purchases  most  of 
lt«  necessary  equipment  from  Japan 
and  Europe  and  buys  a  mere  $500  mil- 
lion of  American  goods. 

This  Is  just  one  illustration,  but  it 
boils  down  to  the  fact  that  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  high-technology  initia- 
tives. During  war  years  we  have  relied 
on  military  technology  which  could  be 
translated  into  civilian  use.  But  today 
we  must  begin  to  rely  on  other  means 
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for  developing  advuiced  technology  to 
make  our  products  attractive  to  for- 
eign markets. 

There  have  been  recent  reports  of 
extensive  spending  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  computer  field.  And  In  the  area  of 
aerospace  where  the  United  States  has 
alwajrs  been  first,  Japan  and  Europe 
are  now  maUng  serious  inroads. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  allow  our  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  the  world  of 
technology  to  slip.  We  must  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  this  problem  and 
offer  some  alternatives. 

This  is  why  I  have  joined  in  cospon- 
sorlng  the  bill  authored  by  Congress- 
man Chahles  Vakik.  known  as  the  Re- 
search Revltalization  Act.  This  act 
proteoses  that  the  research  and  devel- 
opment needed  to  keep  American 
technology  in  the  forefront  be  carried 
on  by  academia  in  projects  sponsored 
by  individual  American  corporations. 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsorlng 
encourages  this  type  of  cooperation 
between  the  academic  and  business 
world  by  providing  a  nonrefundable 
credit  to  business  for  25  percent  of  the 
amoimt  contributed  in  cost  to  a  basic 
research  reserve.  However,  the  maxi- 
mum credit  is  limited  to  5  pen^nt  of 
the  taxpayers,  business  income.  A  de- 
duction is  allowed  for  payment  from 
the  reserve  if  it  is  used  for  basic  or  ex- 
ploratory research  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. A  basic  research  reserve  is  a 
reserve  account  which  is  exempt  from 
income  tax. 

There  is  a  penalty  for  using  reserve 
funds  for  other  than  basic  research 
payments  and  for  retention  of 
amounts  in  the  reserve  for  more  than 
4  years.  This  bil?  applies  to  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  reserve  after  Decem- 
^T  31. 1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
United  Stat*»«  get  ts"^  on  tb"  track  in 
order  to  retain  its  leadership  in  the 
area  of  advanced  technology.  The  eco- 
nomic future  of  our  Nation  depends  on 
it  and  I  believe  that  the  Research  Re- 
vltalization Act  is  the  step  in  the  right 
direction.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  IfXW  YORK 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  extend  the  authorization  of.  and 
provide  necessary  amendments  to,  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act. 
The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  is  part  of  a 
national  commitment  to  protect  the 
coastal  and  ocean  waters  surrounding 
the  United  Statet». 

This  legislation  serves  three  distinct 
functions,  all  of  which  further  the 
public  interest  In  our  oceans.  First,  it 
establishes  the  ocean  dumping  permit 
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program  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA). 
That  program  regulates  the  dumping 
Into  the  ocean  of  sewage  sludge  and 
industrial  wastes.  Regulating  the 
ocean  dumping  of  dredged  material  is 
assigned  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (COE)  using  criteria  promulgat- 
ed by  EPA. 

Second,  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  au- 
thorizes certain  types  of  research  by 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  regarding 
ocean  pollution. 

Third,  the  act  establishes  the  marine 
sanctuaries  program  under  NOAA  to 
protect  certain  fragile  areas  in  the 
ocean  and  to  balance  competing  de- 
mands on  the  limited  resources  there. 

Dvuing  the  1st  session  of  the  96th 
Congress,  two  bills  were  introduced  by 
the  committee  requesting  reauthoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Ocean 
Ehimping  Act.  The  legislation  intro- 
duced today,  therefore,  contains  fiscal 
year  1981  authorization  figures  for 
each  title  and  provides  for  amend- 
ments necessary  to  improve  the  pro- 
grams. 

Ocean  Humping  is  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive concern  of  mine  because  it  has 
been  a  primary  method  of  waste  dis- 
ix>sal  for  New  York  City  for  almost  50 
years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  198i 
ocean  dumping  termination  date  con- 
tained in  the  act  poses  particular  prob- 
lems for  the  city  of  New  York  and  a 
number  of  other  municipalities. 

The  committee  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  sewage  sludge  is  only 
one  of  many  sources  of  marine  pollu- 
tion and  is  but  a  portion  of  the  total 
waste  disposal  problem  in  our  Nation. 
Since  the  long-term  effects  of  ocean 
dumping  and  other  such  pollution  are 
not  fully  known,  the  need  for  research 
oa  the  Impacts  must  continue. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,039  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  For  NOAA  $10,396  million 
\s  authorized  to  conduct  marine  pollu- 
tion research  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  title  II.  The  marine  sanctuaries 
program,  in  accordance  with  title  III, 
is  authorized  at  $2.25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  today  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  hold  hearings  on  the  ocean 
dumping  and  marine  sanctuaries  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  necessary  extension  of 
authorization  for  these  programs  and 
additional  changes  in  the  legislation 
may  be  necessary  as  a  result  of  our 
hearing  and  markup  process.* 


HOW  THE  BUREAUCRACY 
REALLY  WORKS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
to  the  Congressional  Record  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  appeared  In  the 
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University  of  Idaho's  University  Regis- 
ter. The  article  was  writteh  br  John 
Phillips,  a  former  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner  of  Education  under  HEW.  This 
article  which  Usts  the  five  major  rules 
for  a  true  bureaucrat  originally  ap- 
peared in  a  publication  of  the  Council 
for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Eklu- 
cation  entitled  "Case  Currents."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
which  presents  an  unfortunately  all- 
too-true  account  of  how  the  Govern- 
ment really  operates. 

The  article  follows: 

Bureaucracy  Boils  Down  to  Five  Rules 
(By  John  PhiUips) 

After  five  years  of  staving  off  the  omni- 
present sense  of  total  futility  as  a  govern- 
ment bureaucrat,  my  thoughts  on  the  topic 
can  be  arranged  into  five  rules  of  bureaucra- 
cy which  follow: 

RULS  1^  NOBODY  IS  REALLY  IH  CHARGE 

If  anyone  in  government  ever  tells  you 
that  he  or  she  is  In  charge  and  can  make  de- 
cisions on  issues  that  concern  you,  don't  be- 
lieve it.  Responsibility  may  well  be  concen- 
trated in  a  single  office  or  individual,  but 
the  authority  to  carry  out  that  responsibili- 
ty is  diffused  among  so  many  offices  and  in- 
dividuals that  nobody  Is  really  in  charge. 

The  deputy  commissioner  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  not  only  responsible  to  the  conunis- 
sioner  of  education,  but  also  to  the  deputy 
for  management  and  the  deputy  for  plan- 
ning, budgeting,  and  evaluation,  both  of 
whose  survival  and  power  are  dependent 
upon  keeping  any  of  the  others  from  being 
in  charge. 

Similarly,  the  contmissioner  of  education, 
technically  may  be  responsible  only  to  the 
assistant  secretary  of  education,  but  he  also 
must  contend  with  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  who  have 
similar  reasons  for  making  sure  that  they 
aro  not  In  charge. 

The  assistant  secretary  must  also  contend 
with  the  Office  of  Ciril  Rights,  the  assistant 
secretary  for  human  resources,  the  four  as- 
sistant secretaries  responsible  for  controller, 
legislation,  administration,  and  planning 
functions;  and  the  marvelous  invention— "to 
bring  it  all  together"— the  Executive  Secre- 
tariat. 

Whenever  a  memorandum  goes  from  the 
commissioner  to  the  secretary,  it  actually 
ends  up  in  the  Executive  Secretariat,  where 
it  becomes  a  Roman  c^dle.  Copies  shoQt 
into  the  air  and  drift  down  to  all  the  assist- 
ant secretaries  and  all  of  their  staffs  who 
must  decipher  what  it  U  the  commissioner 
w'ants.  By  the  time  the  commissioner's  ideas 
reach  the  secretary,  his  memorandum  is 
likely  to  be  included  in  a  thick  folder  with 
comments  from  all  the  other  assistant  secre- 
taries. And  it  doesn't  stop  there. 

You  might  think  that  the  secretary  of 
HEW  is  responsible  only  to  the  President. 
But  no.  That  person  is  responsible  to  the 
Domestic  Council,  the  White  House  staff, 
and  most  of  all  to  our  favorite  institution— 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ...  or  TOMB. 

Everything  eventuaUy  goes  to  the  TOMB, 

There  is  no  organizational  chart  in  the 
world  that  can  accurately  register  all  of 
these  layers  that  have  accumulated  over  the 
years. 

This  picture  I  portray  hasn't  even  begtui 
to  take  into  account  the  every-day  reality  of 
congressional  tnter%-ention  at  the  top,  or  of 
regional  office  structure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  picture, 

Por  example,  when  I  was  first  asked  to  do 
■omething  about  management  of  student 
CXXVI 247— Part  3 
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aid  programs.  I  discovered  that  to  get  the 
quarterly  apedal  allowance  established  for 
the  Ouaraateed  Student  Loan  Program  re- 
quired SX  clearances  In  three  departments. 

When  the  commissioner  of  education  goes 
to  the  Hill,  his  testimony  has  been  written, 
pre-cleared  and  cleared.  It  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee.  There  are  100  copiea 
for  the  press.  Before  the  gavel  lands,  he 
may  well  get  a  telephone  call  from  TOMB 
saying.  "We  have  Just  decided  that  you  are 
not  going  to  be  allowed  to  say  this:  you're 
going  to  have  to  say  this  instead." 

So,  when  I  say  notwdy  Is  really  in  charge, 
that's  what  I  mean.  Except  possibly  the 
President. 

RtTLE  *:  tin  U  ALWAYS  Oil  APPEAL 

We  are  always  in  an  appellate  jurisdiction. 
There  is  no  matter  too  trivial  to  be  appealed 
to  a  higher  level.  If  there  is  one  phrase  that 
sums  up  this  whole  process,  it  is.  "I  know 
someone  who  caru  .  .  ." 

Issues  are  continually  being  settled  tempo- 
rarily, but  never  permanently.  Even  a 
"flnal"  decision  is  subject  to  appeal,  to 
countermanding,  to  overruling. 

Rin,E  S:  BtntKAUCRACY  HAS  A  UTE  OP  fTS  OWN 

When  I  lived  in  Seattle.  I  was  in  a  kind  of 
government  subculture,  off  by  itself.  Of 
course,  in  Washington.  D.C.,  there's  only 
one  game  in  town  and  that's  government. 
Tou  have  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
"beltway  mentality."  This  term  refers  to  the 
traffic  beltway  that  nuis  around  the  city. 
Everyone  inside  the  beltway  is  working 
from  a  different  frame  of  reference  from  ev- 
eryone outside  of  It. 

Washington  is  insulated,  isolated,  discon- 
nected from  reality  and  subject  to  develop- 
ing "a  life  of  its  own." 

Rin,E  4:  WHEN  BUREAUCRACY  PAILS.  CONPOUlfD 
IT  WITH  "AD  HOCRACY" 

Sometimes  you  must  invent  new  factors  to 
shake  up  the  bureaucracy,  or— to  use  an  old 
term— to  make  it  "more  responsive." 

I  was  part  of  that.  I  had  two  task  forces. 
They  were  set  up  because  the  regular  bu- 
reaucracy couldn't  seem  to  handle  the  re- 
sponsibilities given  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  laws.  So,  the  people  in  the 
Office  of  Education  had  to  invent  some- 
thing to  bring  in  an  "outside  perspective," 

Now  we  have  a  whole  range  of  ad  hocracy 
instruments— ad  hoc  committees,  task 
forces,  special  reports,  special  commissions. 
It  goes  on  almost  indefinitely. 

RULE  S:  WHEN  ALL  ELSE  PAILS,  REORGANIZE 

Vou  can  distract  everybody  with  another 
shuffle.  I  went  through  three  of  them  in 
five  years.  You  never  know  when  you  are  on 
any  kind  of  organizational  chart,  because 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  central  office  or  the 
regional  offices. 

It's  sort  of  like  an  maoor  crap  game  that 
never  ends.  Right  now,  we  are  on  a  recentra- 
lizing  kick.  I'm  sure  there  will  be  another  in- 
carnation of  regional  commissioners  with 
greater  power.  It  goes  back  and  forth. 

Sometimes,  by  the  way.  Just  to  shake 
people  up.  you  should  try  combining  rules  4 
and5.« 


THE  FAST  FOR  FREEDOM 
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are  searching  for  meaningful  ways  to 
express  their  support  and  concern  for 
those  held  hostage  in  Tehran.  The 
Hillel  Jewish  Student  Center  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rabbi  Abie  Ingber.  has  in- 
augurated a  unique  program,  the  fast 
for  freedom,  which  accomplishes  this 
objective. 

Starting  on  Tuesday.  February  12. 
the  101st  day  of  captivity  for  the  50 
Americans  in  Tehran.  50  people  In 
Cincinnati  plfedged  to  fast  for  the 
whole  day.  Every  day  thereafter,  until 
the  crisis  is  resolved  and  the  50  hos- 
tages are  released.  50  Clndnnatians 
will  fast.  The  Hillel  Center  will  coordi- 
nate this  effort  by  accepting  phone 
pledges  from  those  who  wish  to  fast. 
They  will  also  collect  donations  of  un- 
spent lunch  money  to  be  used  after 
the  crisis  to  sponsor  the  visit  of  one 
hostage  and  his  immediate  family  to 
ClndnnatL  At  that  time,  a  suitable  re- 
ception for  the  hostage,  his  family, 
and  the  participants  in  the  fast  will  be 
held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  positive  efforts  of 
the  Hillel  Center  and  those  individuals 
participating  in  the  fast  In  Cincinnati 
deserve  the  commendation  of  the  Con- 
gress and.  indeed,  the  American 
people.  As  Rabbi  Ingber  has  pointed 
out,  to  not  eat  for  a  day  Is  to  separate 
one's  self  sharply  from  the  normal 
pattern  of  American  life.  The  act  of 
not  eating  is  a  destruction  of  our 
normal  lt>utine.  which  is  exactly  what 
the  militants  in  Iran  have  aocom-, 
pUshed  for  the  hostages.  The  fast  for 
freedom  is  a  forceful  way  of  demon- 
strating that  life  cannot  go  on  as 
before  as  well  as  a  personal  expression 
of  hope  and  concern  for  the  speedy 
and  safe  return  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  commend 
the  efforts  of  Rabbi  Ingber,  the  Hillel 
Center  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  participants  in  the  Cincinnati 
fast  for  freedom.* 


ALLEN  SCOTT  JOHNSON  WINS 
LOUISIANA'S  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  crisis  in  Iran  continues,  Americans 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladles  auxil- 
iary conduct  a  yearly  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest.  The  winning  speech  from 
my  State  was  delivered  by  Allen  Scott 
Johnson,  a  tiigh  school  Junior  who 
lives  in  my  district  and  attends  La- 
Grange  Senior  High  School  In  Lake 
Charles,  La, 

Scott,  is.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Johnson  of  Lake  Charles.  La,. 
and  plans  to  attend  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, He  Jias  received  numerous 
awards  and  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in 
motion  pictures  upon  graduation  from 
college. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Paul  for  his 
inspiring  speecli  and  his  understand- 
ing of  his  role  in  America's  future.  I 
am  very  proud  of  his  achievement  and 
would  like  to  share  his  words  with  my 
coUeagues: 

AiXEif  Scott  Johnson  Wins  Louisiana's 
VoicK  or  Amkrica  Contest 

My  role  In  America's  future  is  quite 
simple.  Simple  not  because  it  is  a  small  role, 
but  simple  because  it  is  a  role  that  I  under- 
stand and  accept  fully.  As  an  actor  accepts  a 
role— and  totally  immerses  bimiself  within 
that  role  to  strengthen  his  play— 1  accept  as 
my  responsiblity  the  role  of  bringing  Ameri- 
ca's Inherent  strengths  to  bear  on  America's 
future  problems. 

The  problems  we  face  today  are  not  new 
to  us.  for  we  have  battled  and  conquered 
many  in  the  past  Never  has  the  United 
States  of  America  bowed  out.  rolled  over, 
and  played  dead.  And  so  it  is  certain  and 
without  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  the  greatest 
nation  In  the  world  will  not  start  to  do  so 
now. 

The  medicine  we  use  to  keep  the  United 
States'  health  can  only  be  manufactured 
and  administered  by  ourselves.  The  desired 
dosages  are  determined  by  world  eventa.  but 
the  strengths  we  show  as  a  result  of  them 
outride  all  threats.  It  is  this  strength  that 
will  continuously  prove  the  brawn  and  brain 
of  the  United  States  of  America  forever. 

I  realize  that  unity  Is  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  uniform  goal.  And  that  only 
through  the  most  sincere  devotion  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  all  of  us.  can  there  be 
hope  to  improve  and  continuously  stabilize 
our  destinies. 

Our  nation  will  inevitably  conquer  all  its 
Ills.  The  plagues  of  society  cannot  now,  and 
never  wUl,  match  the  ferver  of  our  nation 
with  a  goal  in  mind.  If  it  is  our  goal  to 
stamp  out  the  devastation  of  disease,  then 
we  shall.  If  it  is  our  destiny  to  alleviate 
world  starvation  and  stop  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children 
across  the  world,  then  we  will  render  that 
aid.  If  it  Is  our  responsibility  to  protect  the 
righU  we  cherish,  and  it  is  then  that  protec- 
tion will  be  relentless. 

My  role  is  to  never  forget.  .Never  forget 
about  the  thousands  who  have  died,  died 
fighting  for  American  beliefs  and  American 
causes.  My  role  is  to  never  give  in  or  give  up 
because  of  apathy  or  laziness. 

I  will  live  in  and  live  by  retrospective  re- 
memberance  of  the  greatest  events  of  our 
past  as  a  tool  to  bring  forth  the  ones  not  yet 
here. 

I  will  accept  every  new  day  of  my  Ufe  as  a 
personal  challenge  to  the  betterment  of 
myself  and  the  country  I  love. 

Every  American  has  a  role— It  la  that  per- 
son's task  to  seek  and  to  find  that  role. 

For  all  that  Is  given  to  me  In  form  of  free- 
doms and  opportunities.  I  am  obligated.  And 
willfully  so. 

A  sense  of  obligation  cannot  and  should 
not  be  forced  down  one's  throat  The  want 
to  achieve  and  succeed  and  continuously 
strengthen  is  a  desire  that  each  individual 
person  should  perpetuate  and  demonstrate. 

The  formations  of  ideas  and  decisions  are 
now  to  be  made  by  the  youth  of  America. 
Tou  have  heard  so  many  times  before  that 
the  naive  children  of  yesterday  are  the  deci- 
sion makers  of  today,  but  never  were  the 
words  more  true. 

Toung  people  sometimes  now  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  blood,  sweat,  and  struggle  that 
It  took  to  achieve  a  free  and  democratic 
country.  But  I  am  confident  that  for  the 
few  that  take  democracy  for  granted,  there 
are  many  more  that  realize  as  I  do  what  was 
done  and  further  realize  what  must  be  done 
In  the  future. 
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As  William  Shakespeare  once  said.  "All 
the  world's  a  stage."  And  it  Is  on  this  stage 
that  I  proudly  present  the  new  cast  of  char- 
acters, the  players  of  my  generation.  The 
performances  given  will  be  more  dynamic, 
more  gratifying  than  any  Broadway  play. 
For  the  performances  will  be  strong  roles 
played  for  the  security  of  America's  future. 

I  proudly  stand  within  this  generation  of 
youth.  Vigorous,  faithful,  and  determined 
people  who  know  what  they  are  to  do  and 
are  more  than  glad  to  do  It.  There  Is  now  no 
room  for  apathy,  and  especially  no  room  for 
apathy  about  apathy.  I  will  strive  for  what 
is  right,  for  the  way  that  is  so  uniquely  and 
genuinely  referred  to  as  American.  That  is 
my  purpose,  that  is  my  destiny,  that  is  my 
role  In  America's  future.* 


U.S  HOCKEY  TEAM  REFLECTS 
THE  SPIRIT  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
brought  tears  to  our  eyes  and  a  lump 
in  our  throat.  They  made  us  proud  to 
be  Americans.  Their  victory  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  4  to  3  on  Friday  night 
had  us  on  the  edges  of  our  chairs  and 
standing  and  cheering  in  front  of  our 
television  sets  though  no  one  was 
there  to  listen. 

ABC's  Jim  McKay  said  that  it  was 
Just  like  a  pickup  group  of  Canadian 
college  football  players  challenging 
and  defeating  the  world  champion 
Pittsburgh  Steelers.  And  it  was.  be- 
cause these  young  Americans  came 
from  various  colleges  from  aroimd  the 
coimtry.  had  not  even  played  together 
until  last  August,  and,  like  all  other 
American  Oljrmpic  athletes,  are  not 
supported  by  Government  fimds.  In 
contrast,  the  Soviet  team  was  largely 
made  up  of  seasoned  veterans  who 
have  played  together  for  years  and 
have  about  the  same  amateur  stsmding 
as  the  Chicago  Blackhawks. 

There  was  virtually  no  hope  that  the 
United  States  could  defeat  the  Soviets, 
even  after  they  surprisingly  tied  an 
outstanding  Swedish  team,  2  to  2.  and 
amazingly  defeated  a  fine  Czech  team, 
7  to  3.  But  they  had  something  going 
for  them  that  the  Soviets  did  not  have 
and  can  never  have— a  spirit  that  right 
makes  might,  that  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States  where  personal  free- 
dom and  the  individual  reigns  su- 
preme, anything  is  possible.  And 
Friday  night  against  the  Soviets  and 
again  Stmday  against  the  Finns  that 
American  spirit  of  "can  do"  brought 
glory  upoiT^hem  and  to  our  country 
and  rekindled  in  all  of  us  a  renewed 
belief  in  ourselves  and  what  we  and 
our  Nation  stand  for. 

It  was  the  greatest  upset  in  sport's 
history— a  victory  of  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can college  men  over  the  subsidized 
professionals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
an  Olympic  gold  medal  in  hockey  for 
the  United  States.  The  names  of  Mike 
Eruzione,  Jim  Craig,  Mark  Johnson,. 
Rob  McClanahan,  Mark  Pavelich,  Buz 
Schneider,  Phil  Verchota.  Mark  Wells. 
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Jade  O'Callahan.  Ken  Morrow.  Steve 
Janaszak,  Bill  Baker,  Mike  Ramsey. 
Bob  Suter.  Neal  Broten.  Dave  Chris- 
tian, Steve  Christoff.  John  Harring- 
ton, Dave  SUk,  Eric  Strobel  and  their 
coach.  Herb  Brooks,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  authentic  American  heroes 
who  made  us  proud  of  all  they  did  and 
all  we  stand  for  and  believe  in.« 

NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE 
PROGRAM  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  1  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authorization  of 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram Act.  This  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  strengthen  our  knowledge 
about  one  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources—the waters  and  coastal  areas 
of  the  ocean. 

The  sea  grant  program  was  created 
in  1966  by  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Program  Act  which  author- 
ized the  establishment  and  operation 
of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs  of 
education,  research,  training,  and  advi- 
sory services  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources.  The  pro- 
gram presently  operates  within  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

In  1978,  the  Sea  Grant  Program  Im- 
provement Act  was  passed  which  es- 
tablished three  new  programs  within 
the  sea  grant  office:  fellowships,  de- 
signed to  assist  students  in  their  pur- 
suit of  marine  and  oceanic  related  ac- 
tivities; national  projects  aimed  at 
meeting  the  needs  and  helping  solve 
problems  that  affect  the  Nation  as  a 
whole;  and  international  programs, 
created  to  enhance  the  ability  of  de- 
veloping nations  to  use  and  manage 
wisely  their  marine  resources. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
Sea  Grant  are  twofold.  The  first  is  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  capability  both 
in  human  resources  and  supporting  in- 
frastructure at  academic  institutions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation.  The 
second  is  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of 
this  capability  in  a  manner  in  which 
the  investment  has  direct  benefit  to 
the  public. 

The  national  sea  grant  program  is  a 
Federal-state-university  partnership. 
It  encompasses  three  functions  of 
American  universities:  research,  educa- 
tion, and  advisory  services.  The  pres- 
ent funding  method  provides  Federal 
grants  of  up  to  66H  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  project  to  universities, 
colleges,  and  private  organizations. 
The  remaining  one-third  is  matched 
by  State  or  local  sources. 

The  number  of  sea  grant-designated 
colleges  recently  increased  to  14  when 
official  status  was  accorded  to  the  co- 
operative sea  grant  program  of  the 
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University  of  Maine  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  New  Hampshire. 

A  sea  grant  review  panel  was  Incor- 
porated in  the  act  and  was  designated 
to  draw  upon  a  wide  range  of  experts 
not  only  in  marine  sciences,  but  in 
education,  extension  services.  State 
government,  and  industry.  The  term 
of  office  is  limited  with  the  intention 
that  turnover  in  membership  will 
allow  for  the  broadest  possible  avail- 
ability of  ideas  of  innovative  thought. 

The  legislation  introduced  today, 
contains  authorization  figures  for  the 
fiscal  years  of  1981  through  1983.  The 
basic  program  funds  were  authorized 
at  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $58 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $65. 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  au- 
thorization figures  for  the  national 
programs  include  $3.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  $5  ipillion  for  fiscal  year 

1982,  and  $6  million  for  fiscal  year 

1983.  The  international  progrsons  have 
an  authorization  of  $2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  sea  grant  program  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  national  effort  to 
develop  and  conserve  our  marine  re- 
sources but  it  has  been  hampered  by 
lack  of  funds. 

Therefore,  the  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  secure  adequate  funding  for 
the  sea  grant  program  and  indicate  to 
the  administration  that  it  should  reex- 
amine its  appropriation  requests  with 
respect  to  this  important  ocean-relat- 
ed research  effort.^ 


THE  FREE  LUNCH  LOBBY-AT  IT 
AGAIN 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  even  though  it  is.  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  cause  of  inflation  Is  big 
government  spending,  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  spending  continues  to  go 
unrecognized.  I  am  referring  to  the 
quite  common  practice  of  organizing 
seminars  and  other  training  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  teachinig  people 
how  to  get  their  hands  on  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  free  lunch  lobby  is  at  it  again, 
this  time  bankrolling  a  seminar  enti- 
Ued  "How  To  Find  Funds  for  Kids." 
Translated,  that  means  "how  to  play 
on  sympathies  and  use  children  to  rip 
off  the  taxpayers  for  as  much  as  you 
can  get." 

At  least  the  taxpayer  revolt  has  had 
some  effect;  added  to  the  standard 
workshops  on  obtaining  Federal 
grants  and  the  like  is  a  new  session  en- 
titled "Coping  With  Tax  Reform 
Movements." 

This  repulsive  course  in  taxpayer 
fraud  is  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
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Detroit,  Public  Management  Institute, 
and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  They  should  be  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

A  January  30.  1980,  editorial  In  the 
Champaign  (111.)  News-Gazette  deals 
with  this  subject,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  Insert  it  into  the  Record: 
Crakting  THa  Path  to  thi  Tbouoh 

When  a  boondoggle  on  the  order  of  a 
$548,000  minibike  program  for  truants 
comes  along,  many  marvel  at  the  ability  of 
some  people  to  conjure  up  and  pursue  seri- 
ously such  a  bizarre  scheme  for  siphoning 
off  tax  dollars. 

Before  we  attribute  Inventive  genius  with 
a  social  aarp  to  such  a  plan,  however,  we 
should  consider  that  there  are  formal  pro- 
grams for  the  schooling  of  "grantsmanshlp" 
In  social  programmers.  Witness  a  flyer  that 
Is  circulating  these  days  inviting  schemers 
to  "A  National  Conference  on  Funding  for 
Children  and  Youth".  The  conference  will 
be  held  In  Washington.  D.C.  Feb.  11  to  13. 
and  the  flyer  is  entiUed  "How  to  Find 
Funds  for  Kids." 

Now  there  Is  a  cerUin  attraction  to  the 
Idea  of  finding  money  to  help  children,  we 
have  to  admit.  America's  future  Is  staked  on 
the  abilities  and  values  we  foster  in  our  chil- 
dren. 

But  this  conference  portends  to  be  a  gath- 
ering of  the  free  lunch  crowd,  plain  and 
simple.  And  if  that  crowd  has  its  way,  one  of 
the  virtues  our  "kids"  will  be  learning  Is 
that  there  IS  such  a  thing  as  a  free  lunch 
because  their  teachers  and  mentors  are  en- 
joying it  and  sharing  Its  fruits  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  flyer  Is  large  and  packed  with  goodies 
and  with  promises  like: 

"To  succeed  In  the  funding  world  of  the 
1980s,  you  will  have  to  know  where  the 
funding  is.  and  how  to  find  it.  How  To  Find 
Funds  For  Kids  will  give  you  exposure  to 
the  total  funding  picture,  and  help  you 
locate  new  funding  for  your  projects." 

There  follows  a  checklist  of  conference 
topics:  "Developing  a  funding  strategy;  get- 
ting major  gifts  of  over  $1,000  for  your  orga- 
nization; sGccessful  proposal  writing;  draft- 
ing accurate  and  motivating  budgets:  non- 
profit management  techniques;  volunteer 
management:  grants  management;  obtain- 
ing federal  grants;  coping  with  tax  reform 
movements:  getting  foundation  grants;  cor- 
porate philanthropy  for  chUdren's  pro- 
grams; grassroots  funding  techniques." 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit.  Public  Management  Insti- 
tute and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica, a  group  so  sollcitious  of  folks'  ability  to 
get  to  the  free  lunch  that  they  offer  to  help 
find  a  free  ride  to  the  conference. 

One  section  of  the  flyer  Is  dedicated  to 
the  free  ride  concept: 

"If  you  can't  afford  to  attend."  it  adver- 
tises in  large  -red  capitals,  "important  free 
booklet."^ 

The  text  advises:  "If  your  organization 
can't  afford  the  registration  fee  for  How  To 
Find  Funds  for  the  Kids,  you  are  probably 
one  of  the  organizations  most  In  need  of  the 
conference.  Realizing  this,  the  Public  Man- 
agement Institute  has  developed  a  pamphlet 
detailing  steps  you  can  take  to  approach 
local  community  funding  sources  for  funds 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  your  attendance. 
For  your  free  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled 'Row  to  Find  Funds  to  Attend  Confer- 
ences' write:  Conference  Coordinator.  333 
Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 

Registration  for  the  conference  costs  $395. 
That  coven  a  couple  of  lunches,  a  dinner 
and  "coffee  breaks."  For  those  who  don't 
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know  about  coffee  breaks,  maybe  there 
ought  to  be  a  concurrent  workshop  on  the 
topic  somewhere  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
where  the  free-lunchere  will  be  gathered. 
(Local  funding  sources  may  wish  to  provide 
the  additional  registration  fee.) 

The  flyer  was  brought. to  our  attention  by 
Circuit  Judge  Robert  Stelgmann.  whose  ef- 
forts to  keep  children  In  school  and  out  of 
dellquency  In  Champaign  County  have 
become  a  target  for  discrediting  by  the  free- 
lunch  crowd.  He  was  Invited  to  the  confer- 
ence, but  is  Inclined  to  resist  conversion. 

Said  Stelgmann.  "It  appears  to  me  that 
the  situation  throughout  this  country  con- 
cerning the  funding  of  programs  by  the  fed- 
eral government  has  gotten  entirely  out  of 
hand.  With  Inflation  running  well  into 
double  digits,  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for 
local  communities  that  would  be  affected  by 
such  programs  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  those  programs  are  worth  what 
they  will  cost,  and  then  to  back  up  an  af- 
firmative answer  with  their  own  cash." 

May  we  suggest  to  "local  funding  sources" 
that  they  double-lock  their  pockeU  In  the 
next  few  weeks?  There  probably  Is  enough 
loose  grant  cash  around  to  fund  a  thousand- 
dollar  trip  to  the  freelunch  conference.  But 
if  there  Isn't,  there  are  going  to  be  some 
local  funding  hitchhikers  looking  for  a  free 
ride  based  on  the  knowledge  they  got  from 
a  free  pamphlet  to  get  to  the  big  trough. 

Any  if  you  think  "free"  Is  free,  think  of 
the  federal  grant  that  no  doubt  paid  for  the 
preparation  of  the  free  pamphlet.  All  that 
"free"  is  tax  money.  Many  of  us  just  got  our 
employers'  annual  reports  of  total  pay  and 
total  taxes  withheld. 

We  lived  on  the  difference,  but  someone 
else  is  living  off  the  "free"  taxes  withheld 
from  us.« 

THE  DISARMING  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Mr.  Sjseaker,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  this 
Congress  will  have  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  chart  America's  course  in 
meeting  the  moimting  challenges  to 
freedom  in  the  world.  This  past  year 
the  world  witnessed  unprecedented  ag- 
gression by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  A  full-scale  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan took  place  this  past  year  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  moving  to  further  destabilize 
the  region  around  that  country.  Soviet 
combat  troops  have  been  found  in 
Cuba  and  there  are  indications  of  the 
Soviets  expanding  both  naval  and  air 
facilities  on  the  Island,  possibly  even 
nuclear  submarines  and  Backfire 
bombers  will  be  stationed  there  if  they 
are  not  already.  Soviets  have  moved 
combat  troops  Into  the  islands  north 
of  Japan  during  the  past  few  months. 
The  Soviets  are  constructing  bases 
across  the  center  of  Africa  in  Mali  and 
other  nations.  Cuban  forces  have  sur- 
faced in  an  increasing  number  of 
Third  World  nations.  Time  and  time 
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again  during  the  last  12  months  the 
indications  have  been  clear  that  we 
are  witnessing  a  full-scale  offensive  by 
the  Communists  to  win  control  of 
major  areas  of  the  globe.  These  areas 
include  most  of  our  sealanes  and  most 
of  our  access  to  valuable  energy  re- 
sources. 

What  has  been  the  American  re- 
sponse to  this  turn  of  events?  Aside 
from  a  barrage  of  escalating  rhetoric 
there  has  been  little  substantive  effort 
made  to  stem  the  tide  of  aggression  in 
the  world.  More  disconcerting  than 
this  lack  of  response  has  been  the  con- 
tinued policy  of  crippling  America's 
ability  to  respond  by  refusing  to  re- 
build our  military  capability.  It  is  a 
tragic  cotamentary  on  tne  competence 
of  the  Carter  administration  that 
while  the  Soviets  have  worked  over- 
time to  pull  ahead  of  the  United 
States  both  in  strategic  capability  and 
in  tactical  leyel  weaponry  this  Nation^ 
hsis  consistently  cut-back  on  procure- 
ment and  weapon  systems  develop- 
ment. Because  of  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary programing  every  day  we  hesitate 
in  meeting  the  new  threats  in  the 
world  we  delay  by  months  or  years  the 
actual  time  when  we  will  be  capable  of 
responding.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
day  may  soon  come  when  we  will  be 
unable  to  rebuild  our  defenses  in  time 
to  meet  major  challenges  in  the  world. 
The  result  of  such  a  day  may  be  the 
relinquishing  of  American  influence  in 
the  world  and  the  end  to  many  of  the 
freedoms  we  now  enjoy.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  awaken  to  these 
conditions  which  face  us  and  begin  re- 
versing the  slide  toward  permanent 
weakness. 

THE  STRATKtC  BATHTtTB 

The  long  path  of  America's  retreat 
from  reality  began  long  ago.  During 
the  cold  war  the  posture  of  the  United 
States  was  for  "massive  retaliation." 
This  was  a  policy  of  meeting  any 
threat  to  world  peace  or  regional  sta- 
bility with  such  overwhelming  force 
that  the  mere  threat  of  raising  Ameri- 
ca's ire  was  a  sufficient  deterrent  to 
the  Soviets.  Under  Kennedy  the  tough 
cold  war  rhetoric  from  the  Oval  Office 
was  undercut  by  the  new  concepts 
being  developed  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Two  key  trends 
began  under  the  Secretariat  of  Robert 
McNamara  that  were  to  haunt  U.S. 
policy  decisions  for  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. The  first  was  an  assumption  that 
the  Soviets  based  many  of  their  deci- 
sions on  *the  same  concerns  that 
American  policy  planners  did.  This  ex- 
ercise in  philosophical  anthropomor- 
phism brought  such  terms  into  strate- 
gic thinking  as  "assured  destruction" 
and  on  to  "mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion." The  premise  of  both  of  these 
"bv2Z  words"  was  that  the  Soviets 
were  as  concerned  about  loss  of  civil- 
ian lives  as  the  United  States  and 
therefore  would  make  strategic  deci- 
sions along  the  same  lines  as  policy 
planners  in  the  White  House  and  Pen- 
tagon.. As  we  have  seen  over  the  years 
the  policymaking  environment  of  the 
Kremlin  is  worlds  different  from  the 
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Oval  Office.  However,  many  in  Gov- 
ernment and  the  media  to  this  day  do 
persist  in  believing  that  the  Politburo 
is  really  like  everybody  else. 

Assured  destruction  and  MAD 
ushered  in  a  variety  of  studies  discuss- 
ing how  massive  force  was  not  re- 
quired to  maintain  peace.  Complex 
formulas  were  developed  by  scholars 
in  strategic  theory  on  what  was  the 
right  amoimt  of  deterrence  to  stop 
Soviet  aggression.  Over  the  years  what 
constituted  the  right  amoimt  of  deter- 
rence declined  as  policymakers  tried  to 
justify  the  narrowing  of  the  capability 
gap  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Today  much  of  the  SALT 
process  is  based  on  these  assumptions. 
This  ongoing  fallacy  has  become  in- 
grained in  many  minds.  If  the  SALT 
process  ever  restarts  the  dance  of  fig- 
ures and  offsetting  statistical  analysis 
will  once  again  obscure  the  Soviet  ad- 
vance in  strategic  capability. 

The  other  major  trend  beguji  under 
McNamara  was  Inconsistency.  McNa- 
mara was  devoted  to  gadgetry.  He  was 
so  devoted  that  many  new  weapons 
systems  became  immediate  priorities 
when  other  earlier  systems  were  Just 
reaching  production  stages.  The  result 
was  chaos  in  defense  R.  &  D.  and  pro- 
curement plans  that  has  not  yet  been 
sorted  out.  We  saw  this  happen  in 
1977  when  the  B-1  was  pulled  Just 
before  production  in  favor  of  the 
cruise  missile  that  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully tested.  We  see  this  mentality 
today  as  several  commentators  and 
policymakers  are  pushing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  shallow  underwater  missile 
system  (SUM)  just  when  the  M-X 
system  is  ready  for  production.  Uncer- 
tainty is  the  bane  of  planning.  As  the 
Defense  Department  tries  to  rearm 
America  it  is  frustrated  by  vacillation 
from  the  Secretary's  Office  or  the 
White  House.  Given  the  long  lead- 
times  for  production  of  even  small,  but 
technically  sophisticated,  parts  the 
timetable  for  weapons  procurement 
can  be  derailed  for  years  over  only  a 
few  months  of  waffling  on  key  deci- 
sions. 

The  McNamara  legacy  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  strategic  weapons.  For  the 
last  3  years  the  Army  has  been  bat- 
tling with  Secretary  Brown  over  a  new 
advsuiced  attack  helicopter.  Two 
models  were  under  consideration,  the 
YAH-64  and  UH-60  Blackhawk.  The 
Army  thought  it  had  won  on  its  deci- 
sion to  procure  the  YAH-64  only  to 
find  it  cut  Just  before  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  was  sent  to  the  Hill.  The 
acquisition  of  these  new  helicopters 
were  delayed  from  1977  when  Brown 
first  cut  the  project  only  to  have  Con- 
gress restore  the  funding.  So  it  has  al- 
ready been  3  years  since  the  first  skir- 
mish on  this  issue  and  there  are  still 
no  helicopters  to  show  for  the  months 
of  debate  all  the  while  inflation  has 
driven  up  the  price.  As  a  footnote  to 
this  incident  I  should  add  that  It  will 
still  be  2V4  years  before  the  first  heli- 
copter Is  delivered,  as  the  YAH  was 
over  68  percent  developed  and  this  heli- 
copter is  still  on  the  drawing  board. 
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A  final  blow  to  the  military  capabili- 
ty of  America  came  when  Jimmy 
Carter  decided  to  make  good  on  one  of 
his  Innumerable  campaign  promises  by 
making  real  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget.  The  shipbuilding  program 
went  from  a  projection  of  160  ships  in 
fiscal  year  1977— Ford's  last  budget- 
to  70  then  67  under  Carter.  The  B-1 
was  scrapped  in  the  hopes  that  a  not 
yet  tested  cruise  missile  would  be  both 
better  and  cheaper.  Procurement  of 
tactical  weapon  systems  and  ammuni- 
tion" vital  for  training  was  cut  back.  In 
total  over  $57  billion  has  been  cut 
since  fiscal  year  1977.  In  addition,  the 
money  that  was  left  over  has  been  in- 
creasingly cut  into  by  the  overhead  of 
a  volunteer  military.  Increased  wages, 
benefits,  and  pensions  now  account  for 
about  55  percent  of  the  defense 
budget.  This  two-way  squeeze  has  left 
long  lasting  scars  on  the  military  that 
will  not  easily  be  erased. 

What  have  the  Soviets  been  doing 
while  Jimmy  Carter  has  been  cutting 
back?  They  have  been  spending  be- 
tween $35  to  $50  billion  more  per  year 
with  most  of  the  money  going  for  re- 
search and  development  or  procure- 
ment. In  the  time  that  Secretary 
Brown  agonized  over  buying  an  ad- 
vanced attack  helicopter  the  Soviets 
built  450  a  year  of  their  new  version. 
The  Soviet  military  has  expanded  its 
forces  dramatically  over  the  United 
States  in  most  weapons  areas.  The 
tank  gap  has  grown  from  4,800  United 
States  to  11,500  Soviet  In  1968  to  7,000 
United  SUtes  and  20,000  Soviet  within 
the  European  theater  of  operation. 
Overall  numbers  in  tactical  fighter  air- 
craft, surface  ships,  attack  carriers, 
missile  submarines,  SLBM's,  ICMB's, 
and  artillery  have  all  seen  dramatic 
expansion  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
and  stagnation  or  decline  on  the  part 
of  America. 

The  result  of  the  Carter-managed 
decline  in  American  defenses  is  a  new 
term  pertaining  to  strategic  posture. 
After  the_ years  of  MAD  we  are  now 
faced  with  the  strategic  bathtub,  a 
rather  lighthearted  term  for  a  grim 
prospect.  In  recent  hearings  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Secretary  Brown,  In  a  moment  of 
candor,  explained  the  term.  What  It 
means  Is  the  graphic  design  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  military  ca- 
pability curves  will  make  In  the  1980's. 
The  Soviet  curve  goes  up  and  the 
United  States  curve  bottoms  out  creat- 
ing an  outline  of  a  bathtub  on  the 
charts.  The  bottom  comes  around 
1983.  the  time  projected  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  have  the  capability  to  destroy 
all  of  our  land-based  ICMB's  In  their 
silos.  Even  grimmer  Is  Secretary 
Brown's  declaration  that  if  certain 
weapons  systems  are  built  on  time  the 
United  States  may  reestablish  relative 
parity  with  the  Soviets. 

Reestablishing  relative  parity  Is  a 
far  dimmer  situation  than  massive  re- 
taliation. The  prospect  of  having  to 
face  the  Soviets  during  the  1980's 
after  seeing  what  they  did  when 
America  was  strategically  superior  Is 
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not  a  pleasant  thought.  To  realize  that 
the  bathtub  did  not  show  up  on  the 
charts  until  Jimmy  Carter  moved  Into 
the  White  House  Is  something  that 
should  anger  Americans  more  than 
the  hostage  situation  .In  Iran.  In 
effect,  Mr.  Carter's  policy  of  defense 
cutbacks  and  unilateral  SALT  imple- 
mentation—a policy  he  stands  by— has 
made  the  entire  United  States  a  hos- 
tage to  the  Soviets  during  the  years 
the  bathtub  curve  bottoms  out.  What 
the  Soviets  choose  to  do  during  those 
years  In  the  very  near  future  will  be 
more  frightening  to  behold  than  it  is 
to  ponder. 

THE  VEBT,  VEKT  THIN  7TH  FLEET 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
Soviets  realize  that  nuclear  war.  even 
when  their  weapons  will  enjoy  strate- 
gic advantage,  will  still  be  a  risk 
beyond  the  realm  of  feasibility.  This 
might  be  so.  The  Soviets  may  not  opt 
for  a  showdown  since  America  will  still 
have  the  ability  to  inflict  severe 
damage  in  an  all  out  conflict.  How- 
ever, except  for  doomsday  books  and 
movies  few  policy  analysts  would  seri- 
ously consider  nuclear  war  to  be  an 
option  for  the  Soviets  except  in  some 
extreme  cases.  The  question  Is  then 
what  will  the  Soviets  gain  from  having 
the  strategic  advantage?  They  will 
gain  the  ability  to  eliminate  nuclear 
war  from  the  American  policy  plan- 
ners. Presently,  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
America  would  only  risk  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation In  an  extreme  worst  case 
situation.  However,  if  American  lead- 
ers know,  as  they  will  in  the  mld- 
1980's.  that  a  confrontation  of  this 
magnitude  would  result  in  obliteration 
of  America  and  severe,  but  survivable 
damage  to  the  Soviets  would  they  ever 
opt  for  this  alternative  if  faced  with 
invasion  or  wholesale  blackmail  from 
the  U.S.S.R.?  What  President  would 
push  the  button  under  these  circum- 
stances even  if  the  only  other  course 
was  surrender  of  America  to  the 
Kremlin? 

With  the  nuclear  option  being  elimi- 
nated for  America  the  Soviets  could 
grow  bolder  in  their  press  for  world 
conquest.  The  timetable  for  destabiliz- 
ing the  Third  World  could  be  sped  up. 
Afghanistan  would  only  be  one  of 
many  nations  to  be  brought  under 
direct  Soviet  control  in  the  1980's.  The 
drive  to  realize  Lenin's  dream  of  a 
world  dominated  by  communism 
would  become  the  overt  policy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  To  stop  such  an  acceleration 
of  Soviet  policy  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  would  have  only  their  tactical 
weapons  systems.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1970's  this  would  have  been  clearly 
enough.  America  ruled  the  waves  and 
its  hardware  was  relatively  new. 
Today,  however,  the  B-52  Is  over  25 
years  old  and  the  average  age  of  our 
aircraft  carriers  Is  19.7  years.  Qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively  America  has 
fallen  t)ehind.  Carter  and  company 
waffling  on  Items  like  an  attack  hell- 
copter  that  seem  so  obscure  and  trivial 
begin  to  become  part  of  a  whole  por- 
trait of  decline  that  is  being  painted 
bit  by  bit. 
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One  example  of  Just  how  far  this  de- 
cline has  gone  is  happening  right  now 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  term  Jimmy  Carter  pledged  to 
demilitarize  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
base  at  Diego  Garcia  Was  not  devel- 
oped and  no  naval  forces  patrolled  the 
area.  At  the  same  time  the  Carter 
shipbuilding  program  for  the  navy  was 
winding  down,  cut  almost  in  half  in 
Just  3  years.  Carter  fought  building  of 
a  new  nuclear  carrier  and  spent  in- 
credible amounts  of  time  trying  to 
move  the  Saratoga'*  refitting^ from  the 
economical  Newport  News  Navy  Yard 
to  Philadelphia.  All  of  these  factors 
placed  increased  constraints  on  the 
operational  abilities  of  the  surface 
fleet. 

The  vast  area  of  the  Pacific  is  divid- 
ed into  eastern  and  western  zones  for 
easier  patrol  and  supply  functions. 
The  7th  Fleet  which  played  such  key 
roles  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  Is  sta- 
tioned in  the  western  Pacific.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  watch  over  the  tinder  boxes 
of  the  Korean  peninsula.  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  Taiwan  Straits.  In  addi- 
tion swings  go  as  far  south  as  Austra- 
lia and  as  far  north  as  the  coast  of  the 
U.S.SJt.  and  those  northern  Islands 
claimed  by  Japui  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  building  up  troops  on. 
There  are  50  ships  in  the  fleet  to  cover 
this  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  islands, 
and  mainland  coast.  During  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war  there  were  48  ships 
that  were  destroyers  assigned  to  the 
fleet  Just  for  the  South  China  Sea. 
Reassignment,  decommission,  and  lack 
of  new  ships  have  dwindled  this 
armada  to  its  50-ship  complement. 

When  the  Iranian  crisis  first  broke 
Carter  sent  the  nuclear  carrier 
Midway  6.015  miles  to  the  the  waters 
off  Oman.  Later  the  carrier  Kitty 
Hawk  Joined  the  Midway,  soon  after 
this  the  undersupplled  Kitty  Hawk 
was  relieved  by  the  Nimitz  and  the 
Coral  Sea  relieved  the  Midway.  The 
Nimitz  and  Coral  Sea  carriers  and 
their  support  ships  constituted  two 
battle  groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  also  constituted  75  percent  of 
the  fire  power  of  the  7th  Fleet  and 
over  half  the  ships  in  that  fleet.  In  ad- 
dition the  Midway  had  not  seen  port 
in  over  100  days  and  its  home  port  was 
Yokosuka,  Japan. 

The  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  at  parity  with  the 
American  flotilla  save  for  sea-based 
aircraft.  The  air  support  can  be  sup- 
plied from  airfields  in  Afghanistan 
that  Just  happened  to  be  built  up  as  a 
friendship  gesture  to  the  former  Amin 
government  prior  to  the  Invasion.  The 
result  Is  that  the  7th  Fleet  devoted  75 
percent  of  its  power  to  an  area  of  the 
globe  Just  to  remain  even  with  the  So- 
viets while  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  fleet  must  patrol  the  entire  west- 
em  Pacific  where  the  Soviets  also 
have  a  fully  outfitted  fleet.  The  com- 
mander of  the  7th  Fleet,  Vice  Adm.  S. 
R.  Foley,  said,  "We  are  stretched  very, 
very  thin". 

Can  the  United  States  handle  IVt 
wars  which  it  one  time  boasted  it 
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could  do?  After  3  ^ears  of  Jimmy 
Carter  the  7th  Fleet  cannot  adequate- 
ly handle  peacetime  duties  and  one 
trouble  spot.  As  the  Soviet  military 
gains  in  its  ability  to  operate  on  a 
global  basis  the  United  States  must  re- 
alize that  the  7th  Fleet  situation  is  a 
timely  warning.  What  would  hi4>pen 
right  now  if  Korea  exploded?  Would 
Carter  shift  the  Indian  Ocean  battle 
groups  back  to  the  western  Pacific? 
Travel  time  would  be  about  16  days, 
and  what  would  hm>pen  in  the  inter- 
im? These  are  disturbing  questions 
when  you  realize  that  the  sealanes  our 
fleets  are  directed  to  protect  could 
face  growing  challenges  from  the  Sovi- 
ets as  their  navy  grows  and  ours  weak- 
ens. How  would  we  defend  the  various 
sealanes  that  provide  vital  supplies  of 
oU  to  our  allies  and  ourselves  if  the  So- 
viets chose  to  threaten  them  either  di- 
rectly or  through  a  client  state?  With- 
out a  nuclear  option  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  U.SJSJI.  how  would  our 
declining  navy  meet  a  strategic  chal- 
lenge with  tactical  means?  All  the  bell 
ringing  and  postcard  drives  in  the 
world  would  not  loosen  such  a  choking 
of  the  west's  life  lines.  All  the  rhetoric 
of  bom  again  cold  warriorism  will  not 
avert  this  scenario  unless  it  is  backed 
up  by  action  In  the  form  of  rapid  pro- 
curement and  a  will  to  use  it. 

THE  ItTDCET  OF  SinUIERDn 

What  steps  are  being  taken  now  that 
Mr.  Carter  Is  telling  America  how 
strong  he  is  and  how  committed  he  is 
to  the  Nation's  well-being?  Supposedly 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  contains 
the  resources  to  construct  the  road 
back  to  strength.  If  we  are  to  tNBlieve 
the  rhetoric,  the  Tiscal  year"  1981 
IBudget  maps  out  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  and  is  a 
blueprint  for  rearmament.  According 
to  the  flg\ires  in  the  administration's 
own  budget  documents  this  is  not  ex- 
actly the  true  picture.  If  anything,  the 
Carter  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
more  of  the  same  phasing  out  of 
America's  defense  capability  with  a 
few  items  quickly  added  for  window 
dressing. 

A  review  of  outlays  in  the  budget 
analysis  compiled  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shows  there  are  substan- 
tive cuts  in  several  major  areas  of  de- 
fense. Procurement  for  the  Marine 
Corps  is  cut  $55  million  under  inflation, 
Navy  aircraft  and  missiles  held  even  with 
inflation.  Navy  weapons  cut  $72  million 
under  inflation.  Army  equipment  and 
missiles  held  even  with  inflation.  Navy 
research  and  development  cut  $408 
million  under  inflation.  In  authoriza- 
tions Navy  shipbuilding  Is  down  $1,665 
million  under  inflation  from  fiscal 
year  1980,  Army  aircraft  procurement 
down  $99  million  under  inflation  from 
fisoil  year  1980.  In  other  areas  sut>- 
stantial  Increases  are  found,  but  only 
to  bring  funding  up  to  fiscal  year  1977 
or  fiscal  year  1978  levels,  such  as 
Marine  Corps  weapons  and  vehicles 
that  was  almost  cut  in  half  in  fiscal 
year  1980  but  brought  up  to  fiscal  year 
1979  levels  plus  2  years  of  inflation. 
The  list  can  go  on.  One  needs  to  only 
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look  at  the  appendix  to  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  or  the  CBO  study  to 
see  a  clear  effort  to  maintain  business 
as  usual  in  a  drastically  reawakened 
world. 

What  can  or  should  be  done  about 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget?  The  Con- 
gress can  stand  by  its  budget  process 
and    force    policy    and    programs    to 
change  by  voting  for  procurement  of 
real  weapons.  Build  the  B-1,  that  is  al- 
ready flying,  build  the  neutron  anti- 
tank weapon  that  already  exists  and 
can  stop  Soviet  tanks,  decide  on  the 
best  basing  mode  for  the  MX  and  get 
on  with  its  construction.  These  and 
other  items  can  be  moved  ahead  this 
year  if  the  Congress  does  not  knuckle 
under  to  the  administration's  desire  to 
remain  weak.  The  price  tags  for  these 
systems  will  be  high,  but  they  can  be 
absorbed  if  such  disasters  as  the  De- 
partment of   Education   and   Depart- 
ment of  Energy  were  allowed  to  die 
and  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  that 
Mr.  Carter  refuses  to  fight  were  dealt 
with.  Billions  of  dollars  that  now  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  corrupt,  the 
fraudulent,  and  the  undeserving  could 
be  used  to  keep  America  free  and  pro- 
tect our  allies  from  Soviet  aggression. 
Tough  decisions  now  may  ward  off  no 
ability  to  decide  later. 

The  American  people  also  can  have 
a  role  to  play  in  the  reassertion  of  the 
American  will  to  defend  itself.  The  pa- 
triotism  of   these   past   few   months 
should  be  directed  toward  taking  stock 
in  the  why  and  how  of  America's  de- 
cline. The  actions  of  Jimmy  Carter  re- 
garding  the   budget,   and   the   world 
should  be  openly  aired  and  dealt  with 
at  the  voting  booths  of  America.  Only 
by   bringing   justice   to   bear   on   the 
main  cause  of  our  present  state  of  de- 
cline can  a  stark  warning  be  declared 
to  any  future  leader  who  wants  to 
disarm  the  United  States  in  the  face  of 
a  clear  threat  to  world  peace.  Had  we 
been  strong  Afghanistan  would  be  free 
today,  had  we  been  strong  there  would 
be  no  hostages  languishing  in  Tehran, 
had  we  been  strong  there  would  not  be 
7,500  political  prisoners  in  Nicaragua. 
If  we  are  strong  now  there  will  be  a 
day  when  communism  will  be  halted 
and  these  great  wrongs  of  1979  will  be 
addressed.  Then  there  will  be  peace 
without  appeasement.* 
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nia  and  to  the  many  contributions 
made  to  our  country  by  Lithuanian 
Americans. 

On  February  16,  1918.  after  110 
years  of  Russian  domination  and  a 
short  period  of  German  rule,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  declared  themselves  an 
independent  nation.  During  her  short 
lived  independence.  Lithuania  made 
considerable  progress  in  her  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  life. 

It  was  only  22  years  later  that  Lith- 
uania again  fell  prey  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion and  to  this  day,  Russia  has  not  re- 
leased Lithuania  from  the  oppressive 
confines  of  Communist  government. 

This  Soviet  aggression  is  a  blatant 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  Act,  signed  in 
1975  by  the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
33  other  nations.  This  act  plainly 
states: 

The  participating  sUtes  will,  respect 
human  rlghU  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
including  the  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, religion  or  belief,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  nxiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
salute  the  great  spirit  of  the  Uthua- 
nian  people,  a  people  who  have  strug- 
gled to  preserve  their  cultural  heri- 
tage, national  language,  and  their  his- 
toric religious  faith  against  the  heart- 
less, repeated  attacks  of  Soviet  totali- 
tarianism. In  honor  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day.  It  is  especiaUy  fitting 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  Llthua- 


On  the  62d  armiversary  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day.  I  condemn 
the  Soviet  Union's  suppression  of 
human  rights.  I  condemn  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Lithuanian  political  in- 
stitutions. I  condemn  the  discourage- 
ment of  learning  in  studies  of  Lithua- 
nian history  and  literature. 

The  most  recent  expression  of  Soviet 
adventurism  in  Afghanistan  defies  this 
very  principle  of  self-determination. 
As  a  spokesman  for  all  human  rights, 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  de- 
nounce Russia  for  her  transgressions. 
President  Carter's  suspension  of 
grains  and  technology  reinforces  our 
determination  to  uphold  those  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  Act. 

As  we  mark  this  anniversary,  it  is 
also  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
many  contributions  made  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  and  the 
preservation  of  ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty  by  the  more  than  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent.  Here 
in  the  United  States.  Lithuanians  are 
a  well  organized  group  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  maintaining  their  cultur- 
al background.  Continuously,  Ameri- 
can Lithuanians  have  sought  support 
for  the  freedom  of  their  mother  coun- 
try and  their  unflinching  voices  have 
been  heard.  In  America  and  in  Lithua- 
nia the  determination  of  these  great 
people  have  enabled  them  to  constant- 
ly pursue  their  goal  of  freedom.  The 
strength  and  perseverance  of  their 
spirit  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all 
oppressed  people. 

Today  is  a  time  of  reflection  but  It  is 
even  more  a  time  for  hope;  hope  that 
all  people  around  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  protest  Soviet  aggression, 
hope,  that  the  Lithuanians  will  contin- 
ue to  resist  the  illegal  occupation  of 
their  territory,  hope  that  someday 
soon.  Lithuanians  wlU  m  fact"  enjoy 
the  independence  and  freedom  they 
cherish  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  Lithuanians 
around  the  world  will  Soon  celebrate 
,their  renewed  independence  as  a 
nation  free  from  Soviet  domination 
and  aggression.* 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OP  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sorry  and  sordid  display  of  alleged 
bribery  of  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  which  has  been  un- 
folding in  recent  weeks  has  smudged 
all  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Congress. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Yankton 
Daily  Press  and  Dakotan,  repeated 
what  a  lot  of  South  Dakotans  have 
been  telling  me  during  my  trips  back 
home:  That  it  is  time  that  Congress 
must  accept  the  fact  that  it  must  live 
under  the  same  rules,  laws,  and  regula- 
tions as  the  rest  of  the  people. 

I  commend  their  thoughtful  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Whimperings  Prom  Congress 


Were  not  certain  that  the  'whimperings" 
that  have  come  from  Capitol  Hill  in  recent 
weeks  over  the  bribery  investigation  of  at 
least  several  members  of  Congress  is  going 
to  get  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  from  Ameri- 
cans. 

House  Speaker  "Tip"  O'Neill  was  lament- 
ing the  damage  which  might  bedone  to  the 
■  institution  "  of  Congress— seeming  to  forget 
that  where  organizations  or  institutions  are 
concerned,  bad  conduct  by  a  few  reflects 
upon  the  whole. 

Everybody  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  failed 
miserably  as  an  institution  to  engender  re- 
spect for  ethics  among  its  own  members. 
Goodness  knows  it  has  had  the  opportunity. 
Congressional  committees  that  pounced 
on  the  Watergate  scandal  in  the  Executive 
branch  were  open  to  accusations  of  hypocri- 
sy. Congress  had  never  pursued  suspicions 
of  wrongdoing  by  its  own  members  with 
half  the  zeal  it  displayed  in  demanding  the 
truth  atjout  Watergate. 
But  that  chance  was  not  long  in  coming. 
The  House  and  Senate  had  a  chance  to 
show  how  morally  righteous  they  could  be 
when  the  Koreagate  episode  broke  which 
mvolved.  parties,  gifts  and  cash  lavished  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  Korean  businessman  Tong 
Sun  Park. 

It  just  seems  to  us  that  if  the  House  and 
Senate  ethics  committees  had  demanded 
public  explanations  from  all  those  who  had 
been  swept  up  in  Parks  influence-buying 
spree,  it  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
discouraging  such  breaches  of  ethics  if  not 
actually  violating  the  law. 

As  it  turned  out.  the  18-month  "investiga- 
tion "  of  Koreagate  produced  bribery  indict- 
ments against  two  former  congressmen  but 
no  lasting  discomfort  to  current  members  of 
the  club.  Three  sitting  congressmen  re- 
ceived reprimands,  the  mildest  form  of 
House  discipline,  while  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  found  no  grounds  for  even  a 
mild  scolding  of  any  present  or  former  sena- 
tor. 

The  next  chapter  involved  the  FBI  agente 
posing  as  Arab  sheiks  who  sought  to  get  the 
goods  on  members  of  Congress  and  other 
federal  and  state  officials. 

Naturally  the  question  raised  was  whether 
or  not  the  agents  had  been  guilty  of  "en- 
trapment," the  legal  term  for  inducing  sn 
unwilling  subject  to  break  the  law.  Just  how 
willing  or  unwilling  the  alleged  bribe-taken 
were  will  probably  have  to  be  decided. 

Americans  are  likely  to  believe  the  worst, 
of  course.  As  an  Institution,  Congress  hu 
preferred  to  split  hairs  on  ethical  questions. 
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blurring  what  should  be  a  sharper  distinc- 
tion l>etween  gifts,  favors  and  campaign  do- 
nations and  purchased  favors. 

Somehow,  there  are  many  who  really 
can't  give  Congress  much  sympathy. 

It  was  this  same  Congress  that: 

Permitted  government  agencies  to  con- 
duct "honesty  checks "  of  small  and  large 
businesses. 

Permitted  examiners  from  the  federal 
government  to  go  into  private  businesses  to 
check  filc^  without  subpoena  or  search  war- 
rant. 

Permitted  government  agencies  to  disrupt 
offices  unannounced  to  check  wage  and 
hour  records. 

Permitted  government  agencies  to  hold 
executives  liable  for  employees'  actions. 

Permitted  action  against  industries  for 
malfunction  of  manufactured  equipment 
even  if  it  had  been  altered. 

Permitted  on-site,  unannounced  inspec- 
tion for  safety  rules  (OSHA)  but  exempted 
itself  from  these  same  inspections. 

For  some  reason  or  the  other,  we're  cer- 
tain that  many  Americans  don't  have  a  tear 
in  the  corner  of  their  eye  over  the  protests 
of  those  within  Congress  over  the  most 
recent  investigation  of  bril)ery. 

If  caught  with  their  finger  in  the  pie— 
they  should  be  held  responsible. 

Maybe  It  is  time  that  Congress  must 
accept  the  fact  that  it  must  live  under  the 
same  rules,  laws  and  regulations  as  the  rest 
pf  us. 

And  for  some  reason,  considering  the  past 
record  of  Congress  and  its  investigations,  we 
just  have  a  suspicion  that  "Tip"  ONeill  and 
Company  will  find  a  "loophole"  that  the 
average  citizen  on  the  street  would  never  be 
.advised  of.* 


VETERANS  UPGRADE  CENTER 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  Congress  and  our  Nation  the 
extraordinary  work  of  the  Veterans 
Upgrade  Center  of  New.  York,  Inc.  The 
Veterans  Upgrade  Center  is  a  multi- 
service center  providing  job  develop- 
ment and  placement,  vocational  and 
training  guidance,  counseling,  and 
educational  referrals,  and  supportive 
services  for  Vietnam  veterans  in  New 
York  City.  Their  work  has  truly  pro- 
vided new  opportunities  for  our  Na- 
tion's Vietnam  veterans  to  have 
healthy  and  productive  lives. 

Throughout  my  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  plight  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an has  been  among  my  highest  prior- 
ities. As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran's  Affairs.  I  have  de- 
voted my  efforts  to  meeting  our  coun- 
try's responsibilities  to  these  veterans. 
I  was  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Act,  to  fight  for 
greater  recognition  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans in  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams through  passage  of  the  appro- 
priate steps  amendment  to  the  CETTA, 
and  to  call  for  a  greater  congressional 
responsibility  In  dealing  with  the 
agent  orange  tragedy. 

One  of  tht  most  frustrating  aspects 
of  this  problem  has  been  the  fact  that 
Vietnam  veterans  do  not  always  feel 
that  the  veterans  service  organizations 
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and  Government  offices  which  deal 
with  veterans  programs  can  relate  to. 
or  respond  to,  their  needs.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  It  is  the  nontra- 
ditional  and  community  based  veter- 
ans organizations  which  have  had  the 
most  successful  record  of  identifying, 
and  reaching  out  to,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  need  this  help  the  most. 
The  Veterans  Upgrade  Center  of  New 
York  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
type  of  organization  which  has 
achieved  the  most  success  in  meeting 
the  imique  needs  of  the  veterans  who 
served  their  country  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  White  House  Vet- 
erans Federal  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  the  city  of  New  York's  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  center  and  for  dem- 
onstrating the  positive  impact  of  gov- 
ernment service.  The  establishment  of 
the  multifaceted  Veterans  Upgrade 
Center  of  New  York.  Inc..  is  a  major 
achievement  in  the  fight  to  provide 
outstanding  care  for  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  an  achievement  that  demon- 
strates the  meaningful  role  that  Gov- 
ernment must  play  in  meeting  our 
great  responsibilities  to  the  Vietnam 
veterans.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant, for  several  reasons,  that 
American  citizens  take  heed  of  the  62d 
anniversary  of  Estonian  Independence 
Day. 

Estonia  is  located  to  the  east  of 
Sweden  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  very 
definitely  to  the  west  of  Russia,  both 
geographically  and  ideologically.  In 
1933,  EsVonia  signed  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  that  established  peaceful 
and  nonaggressive  relations  between 
eight  nations.  But,  her  Independence 
ended  when  Russia  forceably  annexed 
her  in  1940.  while  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  on  the  German  invasion  of 
France.  She  was  one  of  three  nations 
to  lose  their  sovereignty  during  that 
war.  though  many  others  lost  their  in- 
dependence to  the  Soviets  shortly 
after  the  war  was  ended.  Of  particular 
note  is  the  fact  that  Russia  signed  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  as  did  Afghani- 
stan. As  Americans  we  should  keep  Es- 
tonia and  her  plight  in  mind  as  we 
consider  the  present  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Estonian  Independence  Day  is  also 
important  when  considering  the 
Moscow  Oljrmpics,  as  the  yachting 
portion  of  the  games  is  to  be  held  in 
Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Estonia.  Par- 
ticularly offensive  is  the  fact  that  the 
start  of  the  yachting  event  is  sched- 
uled for  June  21,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  in  1940  th^  Russia  pro- 
claimed Estonia  a  Soviet  Republic. 

The  Olympic  races  as  scheduled  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  to  be  a  part  of  a 
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larger  celebratioi^  commemorating  the 
Soviet  "liberation  of"  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  The  United  States  as 
well  as  other  Western  nations,  has 
never  officially  recognised  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  Estonia.  This  fact  has 
brought  great  hope  to  the  people  of 
Estonia  all  over  the  world.  The  Estoni- 
an people  would  surely  be  honored  to 
host  01}rmpic  competition  in  their 
coimtry.  but  not  as  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
let  their  flame  of  hope  die.  and  for 
this  reason  too  it  is  appropriate  that 
U.S.  athletes  will  not  be  competing. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans  we  celebrate  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  and  encourage  other 
Western  nations  to  continue  to  sup- 
port Estonia's  hope  of  freedom.* 

AID  FOR  NICARAGUA 

HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  I  am  proud 
that  I  can  number  as  one  of  my  con- 
stituents the  national  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Howard  E. 
Vander  Clute.  of  Montvale,  N.J.  Mr. 
Vander  Clute  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Nicaragua.  His  assessment  of 
the  current  situation  of  this  Latin 
American  coimtry  and  its  needs  calls 
for  our  attention.  And  not  only  for  our 
attention  but  also  for  our  action.  The 
revolution  has  left  Nicaragua  in  a  dev- 
astated state.  It  definitely  needs  assist- 
ance from  the  outside.  If  the  United 
States  is  not  able  or  willing  to  provide 
this  aid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Nica- 
ragua will  turn  .to  others.  The  case  of 
the  Arbenz  government  in  Guatemala 
in  1953  could  all  too  easily  be 
repeated. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Vander  Clute,  a  highly 
dignified  American  veteran  who  has 
sophisticated  knowledge  about  Nicara- 
gua, to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

FKBRtJAST  20. 1980. 
Hon.  CLoairr  J.  Zablocki. 
(^airman.  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Recently,  I  visited 
Nicaragua  and.  based  upon  this  visit  and  my 
trust  in  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  the 
D.S.  Country  Team  in  that  damaged  and 
volatile  country,  I  hereby  recommoid  ap- 
proval of  (75  million  in  aid  for  Nicaragua. 

We  cannot  "run  the  film  backwards."  Per- 
haps there  was,  at  some  point,  an  alterna- 
tive to  Samoza  rule,  other  than  the  Sandi- 
nistas, that  might  have  been  practical  earli- 
er. 

But  if  there  was  a  lost  choice  then.  I  see 
no  choice  today.  The  young  junta  may 
follow  the  Cut>an  model;  I  don't  know.  But  I 
do  know  we  must  offer  them  a  realpolicy 
choice.  The  devastation  left  In  the  wake  of 
the  revolution  is  sickening.  This  I  saw  with 
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my  own  eyes  and,  as  a-Christian,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  to  urge  swift  and  compassionate 
American  assistance.  I  urge  pronipt  passage 
of  the  $75  million  aid  pacliage  for  Nicara- 

Please  advise  me  of  your  intended  course 
of  actlmi. 

Most  sincerely, 

HowAHs  E.  Vanoer  Clutk. 
National  Commander-in-ChUJ. 

But  Mr.  Vander  Clute  has  not  only 
assessed  the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 
He  has  also  dealt  directly  with  the 
Nicaraguan  Oovenunent.  As  Mr. 
Vander  Clute  in  a  recent  conversation 
with  me  pointed  out.  he  was  able  to 
achieve  the  release  from  prison  of  two 
U.S.  veterans.  Alberto  Rivas  and  Ro- 
berto VOlavlcencio. 

Alberto  Rivas  and  Roberto  Vlllavl- 
cencio,  both  Nicaraguan  bom  but  nat- 
uralized  American  citizens,  had  been 
living  as  civilians  in  Nicaragua  when 
they  were  arrested  on  July  19. 1979.  in 
the  walce  of  the  political  upheaval  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  transition  to  a  new 
government  Roberto  Villavicencio 
had  served  for  20  years  in  the  UA  Air 
Force  and  was  retired.  Alberto  Rivas 
had  10  years  of  service  with  the  UA 
Air  Force.  Their  situation  was  desper- 
ate. But  after  negotiations  with  Alfon- 
so Robelo.  a  member  of  the  present 
Junta,  Mr.  Vander  Clute  was  able  to 
sectuT  their  release.  Mr.  Rivas  was  re- 
leased on  E>ecember  24,  1979.  and  Mr. 
Villavicencio  was  released  on  January 
6. 1980. 

,  Therefore.  I  believe  we  should  lis- 
ten to  the  recommendations  of  the 
national  commander-in-chief,  Mr. 
Howard  E.  Vander  Clute.  and  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
the  effort  to  allocate  $75  million  in  aid 
for  Nicaragua.* 
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her  accomplishment.  She  plans  to  go 
to  Harvard  where  she  will.  I  am  sure, 
become  one  of  their  distinguished  stu- 
dents. There  is  no  limit  to  what  she 
can  achieve  In  the  future.  She  has  the 
ability,  she  has  the  motivation,  and 
she  has  the  interest  to  carry  her  to 
the  top  in  all  her  endeavors.  She  de- 
serves oiu-  sincere  thanks  for  bringing 
a  moment  of  glory  to  Stuyvesant  High 
School  and  to  Queens  County,  and  I 
extend   my  warmest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  her  as  a  very  special 
person. 

The  sponsorship  of  the  science 
talent  search  is  shared  by  the  Wes- 
tinghouse  Electric  Corp.  and  by  Sci- 
ence Service,  a  nonprofit  institution 
which  promotes  a  public  understand- 
ing of  science.  Each  year  this  search  is 
conducted  in  an  effort  to  discover  high 
school  seniors  who  have  the  potential 
to  become  our  research  scientists  and 
engineers  of  the  future.  Some  300  stu- 
dents throughout  the  United  States 
are  selected  for  this  competition,  with 
40  of  these  youngsters  invited  to 
Washington  to  compete  for  the 
$89,500  in  scholarships  and  awards.* 


THE  39TH  ANNUAL  WESTINO- 
HOUSE  SCIENCE  TALENT 
SEARCH  

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

ormwTORx 

W  THl  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday;  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  one  of  my  constituents.  Lisa 
Joy  Randall,  of  196-lOA  65th  Cres- 
cent, Fresh  Meadows  in  Queens 
Coimty.  N.Y..  won  top  honors  in  the 
39th  annual  Westiiighouse  science 
talent  search  which  culminated  in  the 
awards  banquet  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Her  project  was  a  complicated 
mathematics  paper  on  perfect  num- 
bers. 

Lisa  tied  for  first  place,  which  brings 
her  a  $12,000  scholarship.  This  is  the 
first  tie  since  1942  when  the  program 
was  started,  and  for  Lisa  to  have  sur- 
vived such  keen  competition  is  proof 
in  itself  that  she  is  an  outstanding 
young  huly.  I  was  pri\11eged  to  meet 
her  yesterday  afternoon  and  was  con- 
vinced at  that  time  that  she  was  a 
winner.  She  more  than  lived  up  to  my 
expectations. 

She  attends  Stuyvesant  High  School 
In  Manhattan,  which  is  my  own  alma 
mater,  and  we  aU  share  in  the  Joy  of 


SENATOR  MATHIAS*  EULOGY  TO 

WILLIAM  M.  Mcculloch 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiMois 

IW  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
memorial  services  today  for  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague.  William 
McCulloch.  a  beautiful  eulogy  was  de- 
livered by  om-  colleague  from  the 
other  body.  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  This  tribute,  which  was  part 
of  the  memorial  services  at  the 
Georgetown  Presbyterian  Church,  ex- 
presses eloquently  the  sentiments 
which  all  of  the  friends  and  former 
colleagues  of  Congressman  Bill  McCul- 
loch feel  at  this  time  of  his  mortal 
passing.  I  am  pleased  to  attach  hereto 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias'  eu- 
logy, as  follows: 

WnxiAM  MoORt  McCUIXOCB 

"Life,  like  every  other  blessing,"  said 
Samuel  Johnson,  "derives  its  value  from  its 
use  alone." 

And  WUliam  Moore  McCulloch  used  his 
life  so  as  to  make  it  valuable  to  himself,  to 
his  family  and  to  his  coimtry. 

He  was  true  to  himself  and  to  his  origlns- 
To  the  ScoU  heritage  that  he  often  men- 
tioned and  to  the  good  soil  of  Ohio  from 
which  he  spnmg. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  life 
should  be  characterized  by  the  qualities  of 
honesty,  industry  and  simplicity. 

Clearly  his  pride— and  he  had  very  obvi- 
ous pride— was  in  his  family. 

When  some  Uttle  embellishment  or  crea- 
ture comfort  appeared  in  his  office  he 
would  take  satisfaction  and  pleasure  °  in 
saying  with  a  twinkle  and  a  smile,  "Mabel 
did  that"  or  "That  was  my  wife's  thought- 
fulness." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Bill  retired 
from  Congress,  all  the  tributes  to  him  in- 
cluded independent  recognition  of  Mrs. 
Mcculloch's  share  in  his  life's  work. 

And  with  equal  pride  he  would  report  on 
the  activities  of  his  daughters.  Aim  and 
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Nancy— or  on  their  views  of  current  issues- 
as  representative  of  their  generation. 

Ohio  was  always  a  special  place  for  him 
and  never  lost  its  appeal  to  his  deepest  loy- 
alty. At  his  invitation  I  went  to  his  district 
with  him  and  seeing  him  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  constituents.  I  could  better  un- 
derstand how  he  could  live  by  the  famous 
rule  Uid  down  for  legislators  by  Edmund 
Burke. 

Bill  was  a  great  adn^r  of  Eklmund 
Burke,  and  took  seriously  Burke's  speech  to 
the  Electors  of  Bristol  oti  the  duties  of  an 
elected  representative  to  his  constituents. 
Those  words— more  than  200-years-old— ring 
as  true  and  clear  as  bell  brass  to  this  day: 

"It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest 
union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  communication  with  his 
constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  him;  their  opinion  great 
respect;  their  business  unremitted  attention. 
It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his 
pleasures,  his  satisfaction,  to  theirs;  and 
above  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer 
their  interests  to  his  own  *  *  *. 

"Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  in- 
dustry only,  but  his  Judgment;  and  he  be- 
traya  Instead  of  serving  you  If  he  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion." 

The  Congress  was  Bill's  vocation  as  surely 
as  any  human  being  has  ever  had  one.  It 
"vas  his  vocation  because  of  this  rare  combi- 
nation of  personality  and  Intellect. 

Emerson  considered  "a  friend  the  master- 
piece of  nature".  Bill  McCulloch  proves  his 
point. 

Edmund  Burke  said  "a  disposition  to  pre- 
serve, and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  to- 
gether, would  be  my  standard  of  a  states- 
man". Bill  McCulloch  met  that  standard. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  our 
last  respects  to  a  rare  human  being-BUl 
McCulloch— statesman  and  friend. 

The  Congress  was  not  for  Bill  a  source  of 
aggrandizement  or  personal  ambition.  He 
was  a  lawyer  who  agreed  with  Blackstone 
that  "Law  is  the  principle  and  most  perfect 
branch  of  ethics".  He  knew  that  the  Con- 
gress bore  the  responslbUity  for  meeting 
Blackstone's  standard. 

And  so  it  is  natural  that  when  Bill  McCul- 
loch contemplated  the  condition  of  mUlions 
of  Americans  in  the  years  before  the  great 
civil  rights  crusade  of  the  sixties,  he  knew 
that  the  law,  as  it  then  was,  needed  amend- 
ment in  order  to  reflect  the  ethics  of  Amer- 
ica after  World  War  II. 

To  a  new  generation  that  has  grown  up 
since  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  became 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  dimensions  of  this 
achievement  may  be  hard  to  measure.  For 
them.  I'd  like  to  read  Just  a  paragraph  from 
the  testimony  of  a  black  man  about  the 
public  accommodations  section  of  that  bill. 

"Where  you  travel  through  what  we 
might  call  hostile  territory,  you  take  your 
chances.  You  drive  and  you  drive  and  you 
drive.  You  don't  stop  where  there  is  a  vacan- 
cy sign  out  at  a  motel  at  4  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  and  rest  yourself;  you  keep  on 
driving  until  the  next  city  or  the  next  town 
where  you  know  somebody  or  they  know 
somebody  who  knovi-s  somebody  who  can 
take  care  of  you." 

In  the  I960  presldenUal  election  it  was 
frequently  promised  that  the  first  bUl  Intro- 
duced in  the  87th  Congress  would  t)e  a  com- 
prehensive civil  rlghU  bin.  But  the  87th 
Congress  came  and  went  with  no  such  bill 
Introduced,  let  alone  enacted.  So  in  January 
1963— in  the  opening  days  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, it  was  three  Republicans,  BiU  McCul- 
loch. John  Lindsay  and  one  other,  who 
Joined  together  to  introduce  a  civil  rights 
bill  that  started  the  great  crusade  that 
changed  America.  About  a  month  later  a 
bill  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Kenne- 
dy Administration  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mlttee  began  hearings.  But  the  first— the, 
decisive— step  had  already  been  taken  by 
William  McCulloch  of  Ohio. 

But  that  step  was  only  the  beginning  of 
this  great  struggle  for  BUI  McCulloch. 
Again  and  again  oh  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  in  Committee  his  great  voice  was  raised 
In  support  of  the  Civil  RighU  BiU  of  1964  in 
that  historic  battle  for  human  rights. 

"I  want  to  say  this  to  the  members  of  this 
Hou9e."  he  said  during  the  floor  debate: 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  measure  the  cost  of 
a  million  dollars  or  $2  million  or  $10  million 
when  human  rights  and  liberties  are  at 
stake.  I  am  one— Scot  that  I  am.  conserva- 
tive as  I  am— one  who  insists  on  a  balanced 
budget  at  every  opportunity,  who  is  willing 
to  commit  the  necessary  dollars  to  see  that 
the  people  have  guaranteed  to  them  the  lib- 
erties that  are  so  clearly  set  forth  under  our 
Constitution  •  •  •." 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Bill  ^oke  in  these  characteristic 
terms:  , 

"Not  force  or  fear  •  •  •  but  belief  to  the 
Inherent  qualityDf  man  induces  me  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

"I  believe  in  the  right  of  each  Individual 
to  have  guaranteed  his  constitutional  rights 
and  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  citizenship. 
But  I  also  believe  in  the  obligation  society 
owes  to  each  citizen  to  afford  him  equality 
of  opportunity. 

"I  believe  in  the  right  and  duty  of  State 
and  local  authority  to  be  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  all  but  limited  areas 
of  governmental  activities  which  it  cannot 
do  alone. 

"But  I  also  believe  in  the  obligation  soci- 
ety owes  to  each  citizen  to  afford  him  equal- 
ity of  opportunity." 

Bill's  success  as  a  legislator  rested,  as  it 
must  in  a  parliamentary  body.  In  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues.  When  he  re- 
tired from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  was  no  mistjiking  the  sense  of  loss.  Let 
me  quote  from  Just  a  few  of  the  tributes  to 
Bill  on  that  occasion: 

"Bill  McCulloch  has  over  and  over  again 
proven  himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest 
courage,  unbreakable  In  spirit,  devoted  to 
his  country  and  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
men  •  •  •. 

"He  was  a  defender  of  the  Constitution. 
His  probities  are  beyond  question,  his  con- 
tributions are  already  part  of  history  and 
his  leadership  tested  and  never  found  want- 
ing."—Emanuel  Celler 

"Bill  Mcculloch's  record  in  the  field  of 
civU  rights  legislation  Is  unparalled  *  *  *. 
He  did  many,  many  other  things  in  a  con- 
structive and  visionary  way  •  •  *. 

"We  have  not  agreed  on  every  issue,  but 
his  willingness  to  understand  my  viewpoint 
endeared  him  to  me  even  more  perhaps 
than  if  we  had  always  agreed."— Gerald 
Ford. 

"It  was  he,  along  with  the  Chairman  of 
our  Judiciary  Committee,  who  led  the  fight 
for  the  landmark  civil  rights  legislation  in 
the  1960's. 

"A  compassionate  and  sensitive  Individual, 
Mr.  McCulloch  stood  always  firm  In  his  in- 
sistence that  the  basic  rights  of  all  men. 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  be  denied  to 
no  one.  And.  through  all  my  yean  of  associ- 
ation with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  I  found  this  great  depth  of 
understanding  for  the  needs  and  rights  of 
his  fellow  man  to  remain  uppermost  in  his 
mind  and  to  serve  as  the  motivating  factor 
in  his  legislative  endeavor."- Peter  Rodlno. 

"Bill  Mcculloch's  leadership  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  martu  him  as  one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  In  the  Repulillcan  Party  and 
In  the  NaUon.  OvU  RlghU  bills  in  I9«4, 
1969,  1968  and  1970  might  well  have  tailed 
passage  had  it  not  been  for  Bill  ICcCulloch's 
persuasive,  detennined  efforts.  School  de- 
segregation, public  accommodation,  votbig 
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rights,  and  employment  safeguards  were  In- 
cluded in  these  bills  and  represented  malor 
progressive  steps."— Gilbert  Oude. 

"BiU  McCuUoch  was  one  of  the  real  giants 
of  this  or  any  other  Congress.  He  has  truly 
written  for  himself,  and  I  think  more  Impor- 
tantly for  the  entire  country  the  kind  of  im- 
perishable record  of  public  aerrloe.  and  moat 
particularly  In  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
dvU  rights,  a  record  that  wUl  be  dlffleult  for 
any  Member  of  this  body  or  any  Member  of 
a  future  Congress  to  surpass.  Only  very 
rarely  does  our  nation  owe  such  a  debt  oif 
gratitude  to  one  man  as  they  do  to  BIU 
McCuUoch.  Without  his  steadfast  leader- 
ship we  would  not  have  passed  some  of  the 
truly  landmark  civil  rights  legislation 
during  that  turbulent  and  difficult  decade 
of  the  1960's.  Without  rancor  and  with  cool. 
calm  reason  he  stood  like  a  prophet  of  old  in 
the  weU  of  this  House  on  many  occasions 
and  reminded  us  of  our  solemn  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution  *  *  *. 

"We  wUI  miss  you  Bill  McCuUoch.  We  wOl 
miss  the  wise  counsel,  the  wisdom,  convic- 
tion, courage,  and  capacity  that  you  have 
brought  to  this  House  •  •  •. 

"Beneath  a  calm  and  uiu^fled  exterior 
there  is  a  warm  heart  that  be^ts  with  com- 
passion and  concern  for  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  in  our  nation."— John  Anderson. 

"BIU  McCulloch  has  brought  to  this 
chamber  one  of  the  most  active  and  brilliant 
legal  minds  of  the  century.  His  personal  suc- 
cess and  presidential  accolades  do  not  stop 
with  civil  rights  legislation.  As  principal 
author  of  most  of  the  crime  legislation 
which  came  out  of  the  91st  Congress.  BiU 
singularly  was  resp>onslble  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Act  of  1970."- Tip 
O'NeUL 

The  tributes  to  BIU  McCuUoch  by  bis  col- 
leagues read  like  a  roUcaU  of  the  leadership 
of  the  nation.  But  I  would  like  to  end  with  a 
few  words  of  my  own. 

BiU's  friendship  iUumlnated  the  early 
days  of  my  service  in  the  Congress,  when 
exhilaration  and  enthusiasm  ought  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  confidence  and  steadi- 
ness of  a  friend  worthy  of  trust.  Bill  was 
that  friend.  Bill  gave  me  an  example  of  the 
serious  purpose  and  the  real  fulfillment  of 
service  in  the  Congress.  That  example 
translates  across  the  centuries  the  courusel 
of  David,  written  In  the  90th  Psalm:  "So 
teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."* 


WILLIAM  M.  Mcculloch 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSKT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  Friday  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  William  M.  McCulloch.  who 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1947  through  1972. 

Today.  I  am  aware  of  how  pleasantly 
privileged  I  was  to  have  been  both  a 
colleague  and  a  personal  friend  of  Bill 
McCulloch. 

It  was  truly  an  honor  to  work  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, where  he  became  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  We  became  profession- 
ally and  personally  close  despite  the 
facts  that  we  were  members  of  differ- 
ent political  parties  and  that  the  i  Dis- 
tricts we  represented— his  in  rural 
Ohio  and  mine  in  New  Jersey— were  so 
dissimilar. 
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One  reason  for  that  fine  relationship 
was  my  admiration  for  BiU  McCul- 
Idch's  outstanding  role  In  the  dvO 
rights  movement.  For  a  quarter  of  f 
oentui-y  In  the  Congress,  he  built  a 
record  of  compa»Ionate  concern,  un- 
wavering commitment,  and  valuable 
legislative  contributions  In  the  fleld  of 
dvll  rights.  Such  landmark  legislation 
as  the  CIvtt  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 

1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 

1965  became  law  In  large  measure  be- 
cause of  his  support  and  leadership. 

Bill  McCulloch.  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  was  an  ii^ormed  and  an  effec- 
tive legislator  In  the  field  of  dvll 
rights,  but  above  all  he  was  devoted 
and  courageous  In  his  advocacy  of  full 
justice  for  every  American. 

I  must  add  a  few  personal  notes 
about  Bill  McCulloch.  He  was  such  a 
dedicated  and  prodigious  worker  that 
it  was  ustial  to  find  him  in  his  office 
on  weekends  and  it  was  rare  to  see  him 
at  a  Washington  party.  He  could  be 
tough  when  his  convictions  were  at 
stake:  Judiciary  Committee  staff  mem- 
bers recall  his  eloquent,  forceful  blunt- 
ness  in  telling  an  attorney  general  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  weaken  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  But— and  I  shall  alwasrs 
clearly  remember  this  characteristic- 
Bill  McCulloch  was  a  supremely  cour- 
teous man.  He  had  such  deep  respect 
for  each  human  being  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  that  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
walked  ahead  of  others  into  an  elevar 
tor  or  through  a  doorway.  Instead, 
with  a  soft  smile  and  an  outstretched 
arm,  he  would  indicate  to  other^  that 
they  should  go  first. 

Bill  McCulloch  was  a  rare  man.  and 
he  will  be  missed.  I  offer  condolences 
to  his  wife.  Mabel,  and  their  family.* 


EARLE  PERRY  CHARLTON 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

ornftssAtiHuaaiis 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1980 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradl- 
tionally.-the  cornerstones  of  our  great 
institutions  have  been  laid  through 
the  selfless  contributions  and  dedi- 
cated work  of  private  individuals.  The 
Union-Truesdale  Hospital  in  Fall 
River,  Mass..  is  no  exception;  the  gen- 
erous support  of  Earle  Perry  Charlton 
and  his  family  endures  as  a  source  of 
Inspiration  and  vitality  for  this  re- 
spected institution. 

When  two  distinguished  Fall  River 
hospitals— Union  and  Truesdale— 
merged,  they  created  a  new.  sophisti- 
cated complex  committed  to  and  capa- 
ble of  the  highest  standards  of  medi- 
cal care.  In  recognition  of  the  Charl- 
ton family's  generosity  to  the  commu- 
nity and  their  ctmcem  for  the  health 
and  well-behig  of  the  individual,  the 
Unlon-Truesdale  Hospital"  has  t>een 
proudly  renamed  "Charlton  Memorial 
UospitaL" 
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"To  build  an  inn  for  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  is  the  imperishable  gift 
of  man  to  man."  These  words  were 
written  in  1926  in  honor  of  Mr.  Earle 
Perry  Charlton,  the  patriarch  of  a 
family  that  personifies  the  American 
spirit  and  symbolizes  our  commitment 
to  the  IndlvlduaL  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
brief  biography  of  Earle  Perry  Charl- 
ton and  his  respected  family: 

A  Bsnr  Biockatht  or  Eablb  Perbt 
Chaklton 

Bom  at  Chester.  Connecticut— June  19, 
1863.  Father:  James  D.  Charlton— a  descend- 
ant of  the  Charltons  who  emigrated  from 
Enslsnd  on  the  ship  "Mary  and  John"  in 
1634.  settling  in  Windsor,  Conn.  Mother 
Lydla  (Ladd)  Charlton,  whose  family  was  of 
old  New  England  ancestry. 

Educated  In  public  schools  of  Hartford. 
Conn.  After  iraduation  in  1880,  be  went  to 
Boston  and  was  employed  by  Thomas  C. 
Newell,  who  was  one  of  the  ploneera  in  the 
five  and  ten  cent  store  concept  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Charlton's  career  in 
merchandising,  earning  seven  dollars  a 
weelL 

By  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  covering 
territory  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  carrying 
with  him  from  eight  to  ten  trunks,  visiting 
dtiea  and  towns,  selling  bis  wares. 

While  on  the  road,  he  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  Seymour  H.  Knox.  Sumner  Wool- 
worth  and  Fred  Klrby,  aU  of  whom  together 
with  Mr.  Charlton,  were  equally  responsible 
with  Frank  Woolworth  in  the  ultimate  orga- 
nization of  the  Woolworth  Corporation. 
This  merger  occurred  on  January  1. 1913. 

Prior  to  this  merger.  Mr.  Charlton  select- 
ed Fall  River,  Massachusetts  as  his  place  of 
residence  and  headquarters  of  the  E.  P. 
Charlton  Stores,  comprising  a  chain  of  54 
stores,  19  In  Caiuula  and  New  England  and 
35  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  on  the  West 
Coast. 

After  the  merger  of  1912.  he  gave  up  the 
Identity  of  the  Charlton  name  In  deference 
to  Mr.  P.  W.  Woolworth.  Mr.  Charlton  was 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Stores. 

As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  Mr.  Charlton 
always  retained  his  headquarters  In  Pall 
River,  and  In  1909  he  buUt  the  Charlton 
TextUe  Mills. 

Achievements:  Director  of  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  RaUroad.  Director  of 
Pint  National  Bank  of  Bostoa  Director  of 
National  Exchange  Bank  of  Providence.  Di- 
rector of  B.  M  C.  Durf  ee  Trust  Co.  of  Pall 
River.  Director  of  the  Postum  Company. 
Trustee  of  Bay  SUte  Street  RaUway  Co. 
Trustee  of  Boston  College.  Trustee  of  Tufts 
College.  President  of  the  CooUdge  Fund  For 
The  CUrke  School  For  The  Deaf.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Truesdale  Hos- 
pital 1925-1929.  32nd  Degree  Mason. 
Member  of:  Algonquin  Club  of  Boston.  Ex- 
change Club  of  Boston.  Brookllne  County 
Club.  Pall  River  Country  Club.  Quequechan 
Club  of  FaU  River.  New  York  Yacht  Oub. 
Bankers  Club  of  New  York.  Metropolitan 
Club  of  New  York. 

During  World  War  I.  he  was  a  member  of 
War  Industries  Board  and  was  head  of  the 
purchasing  staff  of  the  War  Department. 
Awarded  a  medal  of  recognition  by  French 
Oovemnient  during  World  War  L 

Mr.  Charlton  was  married  ii)  1889  to  Ida 
Stein  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  they  had 
three  chfldren:  Ruth  Charlton.  Mitchell 
Maason.  Earle  Perry  Charlton,  Jr..  and  Vir- 
ginia Charlton  Lincoln.  He  died  on  Novem- 
ber 30, 1930,  at  his  "Pond  Meadow"  summer 
home  in  Westport  Harbor,  Massachusetts. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, there  was  established  a  Charitable 
Trust  of  $1,745,000  to  be  distributed  to  the 
Unlon-Truesdale  Hospital.  Tufts  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hpspital  and  the  Fall  River 
District  Nursing  Association.  In  addition  to 
the  Trust  Fund,  direct  bequests  were  made 
to  numerous  charitable  and  dvle  groups. 

After  his  death.  Charlton's  family  contin- 
ued their  active  support  of  the  medical  care 
needs  In  Fail  River. 

Frederick  M.  Mitchell,  the  late  husband  of 
Charlton's  daughter,  Ruth  Mitchell  Maason. 
served  as  a  trustee  of  Truesdale  Hospital, 
heading  that  board  for  several  years.  Mitch- 
ell House  at  the  Truesdale  site  of  tTTH  was 
named  in  recognition  of  Mitchell's  contribu- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Masson  also  established  the  Ida  S. 
Charlt<»  Library  at  Truesdale,  In  memory 
of  her  mother  who  died  In  1957. 

Charlton's  son,  Earle  P.  "Perry"  Charlton 
Jr.,  regularly  provided  Truesdale  Hospital 
with  the  latest  In  ambulance  equipment  and 
at  his  death  In  1973,  a  substantial  portion  of 
"Perry's"  esUte  was  placed  in  perpetual 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital. 
•  Mrs.  Virginia  Lincoln,  Charlton's  other 
daughter,  provided  "Lincoln  Pediatrics"  at 
Truesdale  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Ken- 
neth. Her  son.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Lincoln  has  a 
practice  in  Fall  River  and  is  a  member  of 
the  hospital  staff. 

Most  recently,  members  of  the  Charlton 
family,  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  as  trustee  of  a  discretionary  fund  es- 
tablished by  "Perry",  contributed  $1  million 
to  the  ITTH  Building  Fund  Drive,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  new  hospital  facilities.* 


THE  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 
STATUE  BILL 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 


or  MAKTUUfD 
II*  THK  ROUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  too  many  years  the  histo- 
ry of  black  Americans'  accomplish- 
ments in  this  country  have  been  ig- 
nored. In  our  own  Capitol  Building 
reside  portraits  and  statues  of  631  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  representing 
the  richness  of  the  American  past;  yet. 
for  all  this  pageantry,  a  figure  repre- 
senting the  Afro-American  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation  is  conspicuously 
and  shamefully  absent. 

The  time  is  past  due  when  this  dis- 
crepancy in  Justice  should  be  correct- 
ed. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  requiring  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  commission 
a  bust  or  statue  of  Frederick  Douglass. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  that 
Senator  Birch  Bath,  a  distinguished 
colleague,  has  hitroduced  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate. 

Bom  to  slavery,  self-educated,  and 
self-liberated  Frederick  Douglass  rose 
against  formidable  odds  to  become  one 
of  America's  most  dlsttogulshed  10th- 
century  leaders.  He  established  and 
edited  the  Freedom  Journal  which 
served  as-a  conscience  for  America.  As 
adviser  to  Presidents  Uncoto  and  Har- 
rison, and  Consul  General  to  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti.  Douglass  spoke,  not 
merely  on  racial  issues,  but  on  all  mat- 
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ters  of  public  concern.  He  was  a  tire- 
less champion  for  public  education, 
and  spoke  for  the  cause  of  women's 
equality.  Some  of  you  may  remember 
that  a  similar  measure  was  totroduced 
to  the  96th  Congress  which  would 
have  called  for  plachig  a  bust  or  statue 
of  Martto  Luther  Ktog,  Jr.,  to  the 
Capitol.  However,  stoce  the  Senate  has 
a  rule  which  states  that  such  honors 
are  bestowed  only  upon  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  dead  for  over  21 
years.  Dr.  Ktog's  candidacy  for  this 
honor  may  have  l>een  nullified.  Thus, 
the  memory  of  Fredericl(  Douglass 
meets  the  Senate  criteria  for  this 
honor,  and  he  is  certainly  no  less 
qualified. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  may 
doubt  the  necessity  for  this  legislation, 
but  I  assiu^  you  that  no  measure 
could  be  more  timely.  Black  children 
must  be  allowed  their  measure  of 
pride  when  they  walk  through  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  They  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  knowledge  that  their 
representatives  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  the  black  historical  legacy 
to  America.^ 


A  CORONADO  RESOLUTION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CALirORIflA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WHJSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Sunday  I  was  proud  to  participate 
to  a  patriotic  rally  organized  to  Coro- 
nado.  Calif.,  by  my  long-time  friend. 
Dr.  James  Vemetti.  It  was  a  popular 
and  thrilltog  occasion  to  see  so  many 
of  our  citizens  standtog  up  for  Amer- 
ica. 

I  insert  the  resolution  presented  by 
Mayor  C.  Patrick  Callahan  at  this 
event  to  the  Record  as  a  portion  of  my 
remartcs: 

CiTT  or  CORONAOO,  Calip., 

February  24. 1980. 
A  CoRONAOo  Declaration 

A  crisis  now  looms  In  the  course  of  world 
history.  lU  focus  lies  In  the  Middle  East  and 
It  has  come  after  a  half  century  of  struggle 
between  the  free  people  of  the  world  and 
those  living  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Prom 
its  inception  the  Russian  Communist  Party 
has  stated  its  aim  to  dominate  the  world. 

Mindful  that  present  decisions  and  actions 
of  the  United  SUtes  may  determine  wheth- 
er the  world's  people  will  live  In  freedom  or 
slavery,  we  the  people  of  the  City  of  Coro- 
nado.  California,  hereby  make  this  declara- 
tion to  our  president  and  to  the  members  of 
our  congress: 

That  we  are  proud  to  be  AmericansI 

That  we  deeply  desire  that  our  country 
remain  the  vigorous  leader  of  the  free  world 
as  no  other  country  has  the  total  resources 
to  f  lU  the  void  in  leadership. 

That  In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed 
an  uncertainty  about  our  national  Interest 
abroad  and  a  resulting  deterioration  In 
world  confidence  In  American  power  and 
commitment 

That  American  people  love  their  country 
and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  insure  that  It 
remains  strong  and  In  a  position  of  world  In- 
fluence and  leadership. 
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That  drastic  measures  be  quickly  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  preserve  personal,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  religious  freedoms  in 
the  world. 

Therefore,  we  as  patriotic  Americans  urge 
you,  our  elected  leaders,  to  undertake  with- 
out delay  such  bold  and  decisive  steps  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  vigor  and  stability  of  our 
economy  and  to  provide  ongoing  positive  im- 
provements In  our  military  power. 

We  pledge  that  we  will  support  any  ac- 
tions to  achieve  these  ends  no  matter  how 
burderome  they  may  be  to  many  of  the 
pleasures  we  now  enjoy. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  and  hope  that 
other  American  citizens  In  cities  and  towns 
across  this  great  land  will  join  us  In  the 
"grass  roots"  spirit  of  this  declaration. 

For  the  peoples  of  the  City  of  Coronado, 
California.  Presented  this  24th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1980,  by, 

C.  Patrick  Callahan , 

ilfayor.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  HEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
2,000  small  bustoess  men  and  women 
met  together  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Bustoess  this  Janu- 
ary, they  adopted  a  "small  and  tode- 
pendent  bustoess  bill  of  rights."  It 
begins: 

The  American  Dream  is  to  be  the  owner 
of  one's  own  business.  Almost  everyone  has 
had  the  dream  and  millions  of  Americans 
have  lived  it.  The  American  Dream  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  200-year-old  American 
Heritage  and  also  is  the  reason  for  our  coun- 
try's position  as  the  most  economically  pow- 
erful nation  in  the  world  today.  Could  we 
have  achieved  this  status  as  a  nation  If  we 
had  not  been  presented  with  opportunity 
unencumbered  by  government  regulation? 
Could  we  have  achieved  this  nation's  status 
if  entrepreneurs  had  not  had  the  fortitude 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunity  when  it 
presented  itself? 

It  Is  only  fitttog  that  the  1980's  start 
off  with  such  a  frank  and  heartfelt  to- 
vocatlon  of  the  American  dream.  For 
if  we  look  toto  that  tunalgam  of  prom- 
ise and  effort  and  drive  we  will,  I  be- 
lieve, understand  far  better  what  went 
wrong  with  this  country  to  the 
1970's— and  how  we  can  turn  ourselves 
around  to  the  comtog  decade. 

At  the  heart  of  the  American  dream 
is  the  entrepreneurial  spirit.  The  Im- 
migrants who  set  off  on  the  long  and 
dangerous  trip  to  the  New  World,  the 
homesteaders  who  went  west  with 
little  more  than  determtoation  and 
the  promise  of  free  land  to  those  who 
could  make  It  fruitful,  and  the  busi- 
nessmen who  gatoed  world  renown  for 
their  willtogness  to  take  a  chance  with 
new  ideas  all  had  that  spirit  to  abun- 
dance. 

But  America's  entrepreneurs  had 
more  than  Just  spxmk— though  they 
had  plenty  of  that.  They  were  offered 
real  opportunities  to  succeed.  Here  to 
America  was  the  one  place  on  E^arth 
where  you  could  climb  as  far  as  your 
abilities  could  take  you.  unimpeded  by 
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your  lack  of  noble  birth  or  laws  of 
entail  and  privilege  that  separated  the 
good  things  to  life  and  claim  a  portion 
of  them  for  yourself.  If  you  were  a 
first  rate  can>enter,  mezzo  soprano,  or 
farmer,  and  you  gave  it  your  best- 
here,  if  anywhere,  you  would  make  it. 
While  there  was  always  a  risk,  there 
was  above  all  the  possibility  of  great 
reward. 

People  respond  to  'tocentives.  It 
sounds  like  a  truism— and  it  should  be. 
Yet  these  days  we  are  hearing  la- 
ments—not least  from  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration—that the  American  char- 
icter  has  somehow  changed.  The 
American  people  aren't  saving  any- 
more. Their  productivity  is  declintog. 
They  are  living  relentlessly  for  today. 
giving  no  thought  to  the  future,  while 
foreign  competitors  seize  American 
customers  and  American  economic 
predomtoance  for  themselves.  Has 
decadence  replaced  the  American 
dream? 

No,  answered  America's  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  to  a  smgle  and 
resounding  voice.  And  they're  right. 
For  small  bustoess  men  and  women, 
our  Nation's  embodiment  of  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit,  understand  that 
people  haven't  stopped  responding  to 
tocentives.  The  tocentives  themselves 
have  been  destroyed.  The  central 
problem  of  our  time  is  the  combina- 
tion, the  collision,  of  inflation  and  the 
progressive  Federal  tax  system. 
Progresslvlty  to  tax  rates  by  itself  dis- 
courages us  from  tocreasing  our  pro- 
ductive efforts  as  todlviduals  and  busi- 
nesses, because  the  system  progres- 
sively reduces  the  reward  for  our  ef- 
forts. But  when  combtoed  with  infla- 
tion these  progressive  tax  rates 
become  totolerable.  For  even  as  infla- 
tion saps  our  ability  to  save  for  the 
future,  to  tovest  to  our  future.  It  lifts 
us  toto  higher  progressive  tax  brackets 
that  smother  our  tocentlve  to  work 
and  produce.  Inflation  has  also  ren- 
dered the  historic  cost  accounting 
system  on  which  our  bustoess  taxes 
are  based  irrelevant,  and  saving  for  ex- 
pansion futile.  And  Inflation  has  col- 
lided with  the  progresslvlty  of  the  gift. 
Inheritance,  and  capital  gains  tax 
rates  to  a  destructive  fashion,  agato 
robbtog  todlviduals  of  the  tocentlve  to 
acquire  a  little  wealth— or  to  build  up 
a  bustoess— that  they  can  pass  on  to 
their  children.  Price  controls,  such  as 
those  on  oil,  likewise  act  as  a  progres- 
sive tax  when  combtoed  with  inflation. 
When  you  add  to  all  this  an  tocreas- 
togly  complex,  often  contradictory 
code  of  regtilatlons,  you  can  see  how 
dotog  bustoess  has  become  more 
costly,  more  time  consuming,  and  less 
rewarding. 

No  one  is  hurt  more  by  excessive 
taxation  and  regulation  than  small 
bustoess  men  and  women.  They  can't 
afford  an  army  of  lawyers  to  guide 
them  through  the  regulatory  maze,  or 
an  army  of  accoimtants  to  apply  the 
confusing  asset  depreciation  sched- 
ules. Heavy  estate  taxes  not  only 
reduce  their  children's  legacy;  they 
often  force  them  to  sell  off  the  family 
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bustoess.  Capital  gains  taxes  not  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation,  and  ERISA's 
"prudent  man"  rule  make  it  difficult 
for  small  bustoesses  to  get  badly 
needed  venture  capital,  and  force 
them  to  rely  on  expenidve  debt  or 
often  instiff icient  retatoed  ftamings  to- 
stead.  And  finally,  because  their  busi- 
ness tocome  is  more  likely  to  be  taxed 
at  high  personal.  Instead  of  lower  cor- 
porate. Income  tax  rates,  they  are  hit 
hardest  by  the  collision  of  inflation 
and  our  steeply  progressive  personal 
tocome  tax  code. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  keep 
doing  this  to  our  small  bustoesses. 
Small  bustoesses  supply  two-thirds  of 
the  growth  of  Jobs  to  this  coimtry— 
and  even  more  of  the  new  Jobs  filled 
by  teenage,  mtoority.  and  other  disad- 
vantaged workers.  Small  bustoesses 
generate  all  of  net  new  Jobs  to  my  own 
region  of  the  Northeast,  where  for 
every  big  bustoess  Job  created  by 
growth  there  is  another  lost  through 
decltoe.  And  a  disproportionately  high 
percentage  of  all  innovations— the 
engtoe.  after  all,  of  economic  expan- 
sion—come from  small  bustoess.  If  we 
choke  the  life  out  of  small  bustoess  we 
will  choke  the  life  out  of  our  economy. 

"The  critical  need."  concludes 
Milton  Stewart,  the  Small  Bustoess 
Administration's  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy:  "Is  for  an  entreprenetuial 
environment  far  more  favorable  to  to- 
novation  and  risk-taking  than  we  have 
had  for  the  past  10  years." 

Above  all  we  need  a  tax  and  regula- 
tory environment  that  will  encourage, 
rather  than  actively  discourage,  sav- 
ings, tovestment,  production,  employ- 
ment—and todivldual  Initiative.  The 
small  bustoess  men  and  women  who 
attended  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Bustoess  agreed:  Of  their  top 
15  recommendations,  the  top  5  all  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  tax  code,  while  4 
more  advocated  reduced  Government 
regulation.  Small  bustoess  men  and 
women  don't  want  handouts.  They 
want  an  equal  chance  to  succeed  when 
they  take  a  risk.  And  they  want  to  be 
able  to  keep  some  of  their  hard-earned 
reward. 

While  the  Carter  administration  has 
tried  to  draw  the  Nation's  attention  to 
the  problems  facing  smaU  bustoess,  I 
cannot  give  it  high  marlcs  for  recogniz- 
ing the  cause  of  those  problems  or  for 
ftodlng  solutions.  There  have  been 
some  promises:  More  Federal  procure- 
ment money,  improved  patent  proce- 
dures, more  SBA  loans,  but  none  ad- 
dress the  basic  problem.  While  I  sup- 
port these  measiu-es,  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  real  answer  to  small  bustoess' 
problems  does  not  lie  to  more  Govern- 
ment help.  To  quote  MUton  Stewart's 
Office  of  Advocacy  report  once  more: 

New  concepts  are  only  generated  from  in- 
dividuals, and  creative  Individuals  need  an 
environment  that  Is  conducive  for  creation 
with  rewards,  recognition,  profits,  freedoms, 
and  the  availability  of  capital,  basic  knowl- 
edge, and  other  tools  with  which  to  create. 
There  appears  to  us  to  be  a  lack  of  under- 
standing within  government  of  how  individ- 
uals create  In  the  private  sector,  and  how 
they  implement  their  creations. 
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How.  then,  do  we  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  small  businesses  can 
thrive?  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
most  direct  way  to  help  entrepreneurs 
is  to  correct  our  outdated  tax  code  and 
reexamine  our  Federal  regxUations. 
We  must  increase  the  after-tax  reward 
on  the  next  dollar  small  businessmen 
earn.  save,  or  invest— that  is  to  lower 
their  marginal  income  tax  rates  across 
the  board,  and  to  index  these  rates  for 
inflation.  But  there  are  many  other 
steps  we  can  also  take  to  restore  incen- 
tives to  our  economy.  We  can  reform 
the  estate  tax  code— indeed,  I  would 
abolish  estate  taxes  altogether.  We 
can  adjust  Inventory  appreciation  and 
capital  depreciation  for  inflation.  We 
can  stop  taxing  Amerfcan  energy  pro- 
duction to  subsidize  imports  of  foreign 
energy.  We  can  require  a  strict  cost- 
benefit  analysis  of  all  Government 
regulations,  including  an  analysis  of 
the  regulations  impact  on  small  busi- 
ness. 

We  can  eliminate  Inflation  by  re- 
forming the  monetary  system  and 
once  more  making  the  U.S.  dollar 
"good  as  gold."  We  must  move  ahead 
toward  a  system  that  once  again  re- 
quires the  Government  to  redeem  the 
paper  dollars  it  prints  with  a  precise, 
predictable  amount  of  something  of 
value.  And  we  must  balance  the 
budget:  Not  through  ever-higher  tax 
rates,  or  drastic  cuts  in  social  spend- 
ing, but  through  economic  growth 
that  would  produce  more  taxable  ac- 
tivity and  reduce  the  huge  "uncontrol- 
lable" burden  of  spending  on  the 
symptoms  of  unemployment. 

Small  business  men  and  women  un- 
derstand that  the  real  business  of 
America  is  incentive,  hope,  freedom  of 
opportxmity  and  rewards  for  human 
effort.  And  small  business  is  the  best 
hope  we  have  of  restoring  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  full  employment  without 
inflation,  of  honest  reward  for  honest 
effort.  I  consider  this  to  be  the  No.  1 
priority  on  the  agenda  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  of  our  Nation.* 


ESTONIA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPRXW  JERSKT 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  mark  the  62d  anniversary  of 
Estonia's  independence  day.  As  on 
past  anniversaries,  the  celebration  of 
this  day  serves  to  bring  together  all 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Esto- 
nian people  to  be  once  again  free.  In 
light  of  the  Soviet  Union's  brutal  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan,  the  Estonian 
struggle  for  independence  has  as- 
sumed new,  contemporary  signifi- 
cance. The  40-year  struggle  of  the  Es- 
tonians to  re^dn  their  freedom  can 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who. 
at  this  very  moment,  are  being  op- 
pressed by  Soviet  aggression. 

Soviet  atrocities  against  the  Estoni- 
an nation  have  been  previously  chron- 
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icled  in  this  Record.  Since  1940,  Rus- 
sian aggression  against  the  Estonian 
people  has  resulted  in  a  severe  human 
tragedy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  E^stonian 
people  has  not  been  broken.  Freedom- 
loving  Estonians  continue  to  openly 
defy  Russian  authority  and  publicly 
demonstrate  for  Estonian  nationalism. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  maintain  a 
special  commitment  to  the  Estonian 
people.  Our  Nation  must  never  recog- 
nize the  illegal  Russian  annexation  of 
Estonia  and  the  Baltic  region.  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  as  an  original  sponsor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  200, 
approved  by  the  Congress  this  past 
December,  which  calls  for  continued 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  independent  Repub- 
lics of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
directs  the  American  delegation  to  the 
1980  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  to  reassert  the 
right  of  the  Baltic  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  I  strongly  urge  the 
American  delegation  to  the  November 
1980  Madrid  conference  to  effectively 
use  this  forum  to  draw  world  attention 
to  the  Baltic  situation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
this  appeal.* 


BRYAN    EDWARD    PENPRASE    OF 
SAN  MARINO,  CALIF.— A 

FUTURE   SCIENTIST   OP  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  far 
too  often  the  fine  accomplishments  of 
our  American  youth  stand  unnoticed 
while  the  exploits  of  their  less  savory 
counterparts  are  regaled  in  headlines 
across  the  coxmtry.  I  would  therefore 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  one  of  my  constituents  from 
the  26th  Congressional  District  of 
California,  Bryan  Edward  Penprase. 
Bryan  has  Just  been  named  the  na- 
tional sixth  place  winner  in  the  29th 
annual  science  talent  search  conduct- 
ed by  Westinghouse. 

A  senior  at  San  Marino  High  School. 
Bryan  Penprase.  17.  chose  the  field  of 
physiology  for  his  science  talent 
search  project.  Venturing  into  areas 
which  scientists  have  evaded  in  the 
past,  Penprase  studied  the  biochemical 
effects  of  two  sulfhydryl  reagents,  one 
which  inhibits  nerve  functioning  and 
the  other  which  reverses  the  inhibi- 
tion, on  nerve-nerve  Junctions. 

The  project  Involved  neutralizing 
the  communication  between  nerve 
cells  in  mammals  (ratsK  He  discovered 
that  a  protein  molecule  controls  the 
release  of  acetylcholine  from  the  syn- 
apse, which  triggers  the  next  cell  in 
the  chain.  All  of  which  means,  tuxord- 
ing  to  Penprase.  that  the  working  of 
the  brain  is  now  a  little  bit  clearer  to 
scientists. 
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He  completed  his  research  at  the 
famous  City  of  Hope  in  Duarte,  Calif. 

Bryan  Penprase,  while  continuing 
his  research,  also  had  time  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  high  school  science 
club.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  math- 
ematics club  and  a  sports  writer.  He 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Fair  in  art.  and  Is 
on  the  football  and  wrestling  teams  at 
San  Marino  High  School. 

Included  in  his  hobbies  are  rock  and 
shell  collecting,  astronomy,  laser  tech- 
nology, model  rocketry,  camping,  and 
tinkering— according  to  Bryan  with 
"small  and  rather  trivia  inventions". 

Bryan  Penprase  plans  to  study  phys- 
ics or  biology  at  Dartmouth  College 
with  his  $7,500  scholarship  won  this 
week  in  Washington.  He  wants  to  be  a 
physicist  or  research  biologist. 

Bryan  lives  with  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Penprase,  in  San 
Marino. 

The  13  girls  and  27  boys  who  were 
invited  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  attend 
the  Science  Talent  Institute,  come 
from  32  cities  in  17  States.  They  were 
picked  by  the  Judges  from  among 
13.651  contestants.  Designed  to  discov- 
er and  develop  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing ability  among  high  school  seniors, 
the  science  talpnt  search  is  conducted 
annually  for  the  Westinghouse  Sci- 
ence Scholarship  and  Awards  by  Sci- 
ence Service.  Bryan  Penprase  was  one 
of  the  10  winners  of  the  40  who  came 
to  Washington.  The  remaining  30  con- 
testants wUl  be  given  Westinghouse 
science'  awards  of  $500  each. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending Bryan  Penprase  and  the 
other  cont^tants  for  the  time  and 
effort  they  have  expended  to  make 
this  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Bryan's  ingenuity,  dedication,  and  de- 
votion to  the  field  of  physiology 
should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  medicine.* 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE— ALASKA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  by  request  the  admin- 
istration's bill  to  promote  exploration 
for  oil  and  gas  in  the  national  petro- 
leum reserve— Alaska.  This  legislation 
comes  pursuant  to  directives  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  F>roduc- 
tion  Act  of  1976. 

The  bill  would  designate  NRPA  as 
the  western  Arctic  management  area 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  which  currently 
oversees  this  23  million-acre  area.  It 
would  replace  the  current  Govern- 
ment-contract exploration  program 
with  a  private  leasing  effort.  The  ini- 
tial land  management  plan  would  have 
to  be  completed  within  16  months  and 
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the  first  lease  sale  held  within  20 
months  of  enactment. 

Four  key  areas— the  Utukok  River 
and  Uplands,  Teshekpuk  Lake,  the 
Colville  River  Valley,  and  Icy  Cape/ 
Kasegaluk  Lagoon— would  be  singled 
out  to  insxire  that  wildlife  and  other 
natural  values  are  protected.  In  gener- 
al, the  administration  would  require 
BLM  to  consult  with  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service  and  to  take  other 
steps  to  guarantee  that  these  re- 
sources receive  appropriate  protection 
consistent  with  multiple  use  manage- 
ment. 

Most  everyone  will  agree  that  the 
current  exploration  program,  which 
has  failed  to  turn  up  any  commercial 
quantities  of  oil  or  gas.  needs  Improve- 
ment. This  proposal  is  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  current  discussion 
on  how  to  shape  a  program  that  fully 
explores  a  region  that  has  both  tre- 
mendous hydrocarbon  potential  and 
also  is  critical  to  the  wildlife,  especial- 
ly waterfowl,  enjoyed  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  administration  plan  is  similar  In 
many  respects  to  the  position  already 
taken  by  the  House  when  it  passed 
early  last  year  ouf  historic  Alaska 
lands  bill.  HJl.  39.  For  example,  our 
bill  also  mandates  a  prompt  private 
leasing  program.  However,  it  also  dif- 
fers in  several  important  respects  from 
the  House  position. 

I  want  to  emphasize— as  I  have  em- 
phasized repeatedly  to  the  administra- 
tion before,  during  and  after  transmit- 
tal of  this  proposal— that  I  consider 
legislation  dealing  With  NPRA  to  be 
inseparable  from  comprehensive 
Alaska  lands  legislation.  The  proper 
time  for  consideration  of  the  adminis- 
tration initiative  will  come  during  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  Alaska 
lands  bill.  Because  the  Senate  appar- 
ently plans  to  debate  its  version  late  in 
July,  pushing  such  a  conference  peril- 
ously close  to  the  end  of  this  Congress, 
I  expect  efforts  will  be  made  in  the 
coming  months  to  split  off  portions  of 
the  Alaska  lands  package.  The  House 
is  wholly  innocent  of  this  delay  and  I 
intend  to  resist  those  efforts  as  firmly 
as  I  can.  At  the  mdment.  therefore,  I 
have  no  plans  to  duplicate  House 
action  on  this  matter  by  formally  con- 
sidering the  administration  bill.« 


MY.ROLE  IN  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  provides  high  school  students 
across  the  land  with  an  opportunity  to 
begin  consideration  of  their  future 
role  as  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  1980  State  winner  in  South 
Dakota  is  Joseph  L.  Sorvaag,  the 
youngest  of  five  children  of  Janet  Sor- 
vaag and  her  late  husband.  Uoyd.  Joe 
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is  a  sophomore  at  Mitchell  High 
School,  and  hopes  to  pursue  a  career 
in  music  arranging  and  composing. 

Joe  is  also  preparing  to  pursue  a  life- 
time of  good  citizenship,  as  his  most 
excellent  essay  indicates.  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Mt  Rolk  ih  Amkbica's  Putdhe 
(By  Joseph  Uoyd  Sorvaag) 

A  very  long  time  ago.  at  a  time  only  histo- 
ry records,  a  group  of  onen  tbared  a  common 
dream.  This  dream  now  Uvea  on  as  reality. 
This  reality  is  not  the  name  of  a  country,  or 
a  people,  but  it  is  the  ideals  they  stand  for. 
and  will  die  for. 

America— as  the  song-writer  said.  "This  is 
my  country."  but  also  it  is  my  life.  My 
grandfather  may  have  come  from  another 
land,  but  I  am  American.  And  as  an  Ameri- 
can it  is  my  responsibility,  my  privilege,  and 
my  honor  to  sustain  her  ideals  for  future 
generations  to  prosper. 

A  man  can  take  my  money,  my  land,  or 
my  life,  but  he  can't  take  my  America.  I  was 
bom  in  America,  and  I  will  die  as  an  Ameri- 
can. For  only  in  America  can  you  find  a  civi- 
lization dedicated  to  a  basic  belief.  Freedom 
and  the  need  for  it  founded  this  nation  and 
freedom  thrives  in  us  now. 

Americanism  is  contagious  and  I  am  its 
carrier.  I  will  try  my  best  to  touch  everyone 
I  can  and  give  them  the  same  exhilaration  I 
feel  about  my  country.  I  will  impress  this 
feeling  upon  my  children  and  they  will 
spread  it  as  I  have. 

I  want  to  make  America  as  good  today  as 
it  was  yesterday,  and  as  great  tomorrow  as 
it  is  today.  There  is  no  problem  we  can't 
overcome,  for  our  nation  works  as  one,  if 
one  will  work  for  our  nation. 

Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  only  words,  but  America  puts  action  in 
the  letters  and  her  people  put  the  letters 
into  life. 

I  would  like  to  Imow  that  in  my  lifetime 
and  from  my  concern  and  action,  tliis  land 
wlU  Improve  its  economy  and  better  itself  as 
a  whole.  By  exercising  my  right  to  vote  and 
freely  participate  in  political  matters.  I  am 
confident  these  things  can  happen.  Not  be- 
cause I  think  so  much  of  myself,  but  be- 
cause I  think  so  much  more  of  my  country. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  my  nation's  prob- 
lems could  be  solved  by  my  aid  and  the  aid 
of  other  Americans  like  me.  It  is  my  sincere 
wish  that  my  generation,  and  future  genera- 
tions, will  have  the  courage  and  the  ability 
to  solve  any  and  all  problems  confronting 
them.  I  sincerely  wish  that  in  my  lifetime 
we  could  see  a  nation  and  world  totally  free 
of  hunger,  poverty,  or  warfare.  This  is  not 
realistic,  however,  and  all  I  can  do  is  work 
on  these  problems  with  the  resources  availa- 
ble to  me.  And  maybe  someday,  with  the 
help  of  people  who  have  lived  and  worked  in 
the  past,  dreams  like  these  will  be  lived  out 
in  life's  fullest  sense  of  reality. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  the  ability  to  literal- 
ly work  miracles,  if  we.  as  a  people,  would 
strive  for  these  accomplishments.  We  could 
and  will  cure  diseases,  such  as  cancer  or 
M.S..  we  will  aid  to  solve  world  peace  which 
we  have  already  begun,  and  best  of  all.  we 
can  and  we  will  show  people  a  great  way  of 
life— an  American  way  of  life.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part 
of  this,  and  as  an  American  I  intend  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  its  fullest  extent 

I  am  asked.  "What  is  my  role  in  America's 
future?"  To  secure  for  future  generations 
the  dignity  and  honor  this  nation  has  be- 
stowed on  me  is  a  major  purpose  surely,  but 
even  more  important  to  me.  is  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  insure  the  safety  and 
perpetuallty  of  the  democratic  system  on 
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which  it  is  based.  Tou  gave  my  life  a  coun- 
try, and  I  will  give  my  country  my  life.* 


STACY  MARIA  DIMAOOIO  VOICE 
OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OP  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  ladles  auxiliary  conduct  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  This  year 
more  than  250.000  secondary  school 
students  participated  in  the  contest 
whose  theme  was  "My  Role  in  Ameri- 
ca's Future." 

The  winner  this  year  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  is  one  of  my  constituents.  Stacy 
Blaria  DiMagglo.  Stacy  is  16  years  old 
and  a  student  at  Uncoln  High  School 
where  she  excels  scholastically,  having 
received  a  merit  certificate  for  scholas- 
tic achievement  and  is  on  the  honor 
rolL 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  Stacy's 
Representative  in  Congress  and  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
Stacy's  winning  entry.  It  is  as  follows: 
Mt  Role  nr  Amxrica's  Pdtuu 

The  youth  of  America  have  a  very  impor- 
tant Job.  We  must  learn  to  be  aware  of  our- 
selves, our  surroundings,  our  standing  as  a 
nation,  and  of  world-wide  affairs.  The  inter- 
est we  take  in  the  I7nlted  States  now  wHl  de- 
termine the  direction  our  future  wUl  take. 

As  citizens,  the  young  should  want  to 
know  what's  going  on  in  the  world.  Toung 
people  sometimes  tend  to  forget  that  one 
day  they  will  be  the  leaders  of  this  great 
country  instead  of  the  followers.  Being 
aware  of  events  that  are  happening  now  is 
the  key  to  the  door  that  opens  to  a  brighter 
future. 

Although  the  level  of  prejudioes  has 
dropped,  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
it's  gone.  The  teenagers  of  today  should 
leam  that  the  sex.  the  hue  of  the  skin,  the 
beliefs  and  origins  of  human  beings  make 
no  difference  in  their  thinking  or  abilities. 
If  we.  the  youth,  realize  and  accept  this 
fact,  everyone  would  experience  equality.  As 
future  parents  we  must  consider  the  envi- 
ronment we  would  like  our  children  to  live 
in.  Do  we  want  our  offspring  going  to  school 
or  into  public  scared  and  coming  home  hu- 
miliated or  ashamed  of  who  they  are?  Of 
course,  we  don't,  so  let's  start  doing  some- 
thing about  it  now.  Each  day  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  other  people.  If 
we  could  show  a  more  positive  attitude  in- 
stead of  a  critical  or  negative  one.  this 
would  start  us  on  our  way  to  becoming  a 
more  compatible  nation. 

Our  environment  is  another  matter  we 
should  be  concerned  with.  Individual  and 
public  property  should  be  treated  with  care 
and  respect.  Clean-up  projects  for  parka, 
residential  and  business  areas  are  under 
way.  If  we  take  part  in  these  twojects  our 
country  and  our  children's  country  will  be  a 
lot  cleaner.  Since  a  cleaner  natkm  is  a 
healthier  nation  we  should  have  all  the 
vaan  reason  to  help  out.  Even  if  we  begin 
with  our  own  badqrards  it's  a  start. 

Energy  should  be  perhaps  our  main  con- 
cern. Now  we  take  energy  for  granted.  We 
must  leam  to  conserve  because  if  we  donX 
we  may  not  have  any  oiergy  to  conserve 
later  on.  As  high  school  students,  the  major- 
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Ity  of  us  have  or  Rre  getting  our  driving  li- 
censes. We  can  help  by  making  our  drives 
meaningful.  Just  cruising  around  is  a  total 
waste  of  energy.  We  should  luiow  where 
we're  going  before  we  leave  for  a  drive.  Also, 
we  all  can  conserve  at  home,  work  and 
school  by  turning  off  unneeded  lights  and 
not  opening  the  door  so  often  when  heat  or 
air  conditioning  Is  running.  Little  energy 
wastes  combined  result  In  a  large  decrease 
in  energy  supply. 

The  American  youth  need  to  watch  and 
listen  very  carefully  to  the  present  govern- 
mental happenings.  What  happens  in  our 
government  today  la  going  to  be  the  materi- 
al we  have  to  work  with.  Undivided  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  present  issues  and  de- 
cisions If  we  are  to  run  our  country  smooth- 
ly and  with  pride  and  dignity.  Right  now  we 
seem  to  be  too  concerned  with  ourselves 
rather  than  with  each  other.  Political  hap- 
penings affect  a  large  group  of  people, 
people  known  as  Americans.  If  we.  Amerl- 
cas  youth,  don't  pay  attention  to  every  day 
events  and  learn  to  cooperate,  our  country 
could  be  in  great  danger.  By  falling  to  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  current  world  and  na- 
tional affairs  we  could  approach  the  future 
blindly.  When  we  do  take  control  if  we're 
uninformed  and  unprepared  it  could  be  too 
late  to  straighten  things  out. 

As  citizens  the  young  need  to  exercise  and 
stand  up  for  their  rights  In  a  sensible 
manner.  We  are  Just  as,  if  not  more  so,  re- 
sponsible for  our  towns,  neighbors,  actions 
and  country  as  our  parents.  The  youth  must 
help  the  nation  now  and  develop  It  for 
future  years  so  the  "our"  America  will  have 
a  future.* 


ELECTRONIC  WAR  AGAINST 
DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  mCRIGAIf 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  attention  is  being  focused 
on  limiting  ttie  powers  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  gathering  agen- 
cies, we  ought  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  Government's  electronic  war 
against  drugs,  and  its  ominous  implica- 
tions for  civil  liberties.  The  March 
1980  Issue  of  Penthouse  carries  a  star- 
tling article  on  the  dangers  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  The  author, 
Edward  Ra&en.  is  a  freelance  writer 
who  was  with  the  Special  Forces  in 
Vietnam  and  who  has  an  impressive 
background  In  intelligence  work.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  article  follow: 
Hicb-Tech  Fascism 

El  Paso  is  a  hot.  dry.  dusty  city  hanging 
on  the  tip  of  Texas's  desolate  western  pan- 
handle. Interstate  Highway  10  slices 
through  the  town— now  flushed  with  more 
than  300.000  people,  predominantly  Mexi- 
can and  Mexican-American— and  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  Mexican  border,  less  than  a  mile 
to  the  south.  On  El  Paso's  western  outskirts, 
the  highway  passes  Sunland  Airport,  once 
the  drug-smuggling  terminus  for  the  entire 
Southwest.  To  the  east  it  skirts  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad's  sprawling  engine/mainte- 
nance yards  Just  before  it  nuis  by  the  Prop- 
erty Trust  building  on  East  Missouri 
Avenue— an  obscure  service  road  for  High- 
way 10. 

Ab  Inconspicuous  as  this  three-story 
stucco  office  complex  is,  it  is  the  gateway  to 
a  new  and  intriguing  universe  and  the  be- 
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ginning  of  a  chilling  story.  For  hidden 
within  the  building  is  the  U.S.  government's 
multi-million-dollar  beachhead  in  a  new 
war.  an  electronic  war  of  solid-state  technol- 
ogy, of  computers  and  teletypes  and  coded 
telephones;  of  satellites,  microwave  scan- 
ners, vapor  detectors,  neutron  backscatters, 
forward-looking  infrared  modules,  and  a 
host  of  billion-dollar,  flashing-light  gadg- 
etry. 

"So  far  so  good."  EPIC  director  Arthur 
Fluhr  had  been  quietly  watching  modem 
technology's  equivalent  of  the  highspeed 
chase.  Fluhr,  lean,  gaunt,  dressed  in  polyes- 
ter, a  former  Customs  agent  now  In  his  mid- 
fifties,  turned  and  walked  toward  the  tacti- 
cal-operations room. 

"This  was  the  command  control  center  for 
Stopgap."  said  Fluhr,  stopping  on  the 
threshold  and  gesturing  toward  the  clutter 
that  was  now  part  of  other  special  battles, 
such  as  Atlantis,  Nightowl,  and  Snowbird. 
Operation  Stopgap  was  a  secret  internation- 
al antidrug  campaign  that  netted  more  than 
1  million  pounds  of  marijuana  off  the  Flor- 
ida coast.  EPIC  and  its  15-member  oper- 
ations group  of  former  CIA  and  military 
personnel  stage-managed  the  expedition 
from  this  cramped,  windowless  room. 

"For  tactical  intelligence  information,  this 
is  a  one-stop  shopping  center,"  Fluhr  said, 
smiling. 

"It's  Just  like  the  rumrunner  days,"  said 
Charles  Updegraph.  EPIC'S  chief  intelli- 
gence analyst.  "There's  a  mother  ship  that 
brings  it  across  the  gulf."  he  said,  running 
his  hand  across  one  of  the  full-colored  maps 
on  the  wall.  "And  then  all  these  little  boats 
off-load  It  and  bring  it  In  along  the  coast." 
Not  quite.  EPIC  and  its  operation  Stopgap 
resembled  the  rumrunner  days  about  as 
much  as  "Mission  Impossible"  resembled 
Eliot  Ness  and  his  Untouchables.  Undercov- 
er informants  known  as  -C-rs  '  identified 
the  marijuana  mother  ships  In  Colombia, 
but  after  that  Stopgap  moved  to  outer 
space.  The  long  voyage  of  the  mother  ships 
northward  was  monitored  day  and  night,  in 
good  weather  and  bad,  by  United  States 
Navy  Ocean  Surveillance  Satellites  that 
were  put  into  orbit  two  years  ago.  The  satel- 
lites sent  their  data  to  the  computers  at  the 
Naval  Ocean  Surveillance  Information 
Center,  and  NOSIC  relayed  the  information 
to  EPIC.  EPIC  alerted  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
when  the  ships  anchored,  their  only  "off- 
loading" was  into  the  hands  of  the  law-en- 
forcement officials. 

WhUe  DEA  chief  Peter  B.  Bensinger  re- 
fuses to  elaborate  on  the  details  of  the 
DEA's  use  of  satellites  in  his  war  on  drugs, 
he  claims  that  Stopgap  was  "one  of  the 
most  successful  operations  we've  ever  had  in 
stopping  the  flow  of  narcotics  into  the  U.S." 
It  was  a  victory  for  EPIC,  the  electronic 
war's  central  switching  yard. 

The  El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  has 
slipped  rather  quietly  Into  the  electronic 
war.  But  the  inauspiciousness  of  its  pres- 
ence Is  but  a  mask  to  cover  its  power  as  a 
state-automated  central-surveillance  system 
that  is  already  being  touted  among  law-en- 
forcement and  intelligence  circles  as  "the 
best  system  yet,"  but  one  that  also  helps 
Insure  the  possibility  that,  as  Congressman 
Steward  Mcl^lnney  (Rep.-Conn.)  once  said 
of  ths  FBI's  arbitrary  searching  of  citizen's 
records,  the  government  will  "trample  on 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  to  insure  that  [it] 
catches  a  few."  EPIC  may  not  bode  well  for 
drug  smugglers,  but  for  mlUions  of  other 
Americans  it  represents  the  chilling  proxim- 
ity of  Big  Brother. 

Richard  Nixon  began  laying  the  ground- 
work for  EPIC  when  he  first  told  the  coun- 
try's preeminent  spy  agencies— the  National 
Security  Agency  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency— to  lend  a  hand  to  his  drug 
officials.  In  fact  making  the  drug  war  an 
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excuse  for  covert  intelligence  operations.  At 
the  time  police  agents  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, both  within  the  United  States  and 
In  dozens  of  countries  where  they  roamed, 
were  stumbling  over  one  another  in  their 
frantic  effort  to  carry  out  the  Nixon  decla- 
ration of  war  on  narcotics.  FBI  agents  often 
found  themselves  working  on  the  same  drug 
case  that  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  (later  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration) agents  were  investigating.  And 
a  state  police  agency  often  unknowingly  had 
information  that  a  federal  agent  needed  to 
make  a  case,  or  vice  versa.  "So,"  says  EPIC 
analyst  Updegraph,  "our  purtKise  was  to  get 
everyone  working' together." 

In  1974  the  DEA  quietly  appropriated  an 
undisclosed  sum  of  money  to  start  EPIC, 
and  director  Fluhr  began  touring  the  coun- 
try to  convince  public  agencies  to  Join  the 
system.  "I'm  not  a  drug  agent,"  says  Fluhr. 
"I'm  a  salesman  selling  information  sys- 
tems." And  if  he  were  to  receive  a  commis- 
sion on  his  sales,  the  polyester-clad  former 
Customs  agent  would  be  a  rich  man.  Today 
EPIC'S  electronic  gadgetry  is  plugged  into 
20  different  federal  and  state  Information, 
surveillance,  apd  Intelligence  systems, 
making  It  the  first  Joint  Intelligence  center 
In  the  annals  of  federal  law  enforcement 
and  the  computer  nerve  center  for  much 
more  than  the  country's  $10  billion-a-year 
antidrug  campaign.  So  important  has  EPIC 
become  that  the  DEA  still  won't  say  how 
many  taxpayer  dollars  were  used  to  set 
EPIC  up  (the  DEA  wiU  grudgingly  admit 
that  It  costs  "over  a  million  dollars"  a  year 
to  operate  Just  the  El  Paso  center).  But,  as 
If  to  emphasize  the  sdphlstication  of  the 
technology  available  to  EPIC— and  unwit- 
tingly disclose  from  whom  it  ultimately 
takes  its  orders— Fluhr  says  that  "we  oper- 
ate under  strict  NSA  guidelines." 

Bogey  tracking  is  thus  only  the  tip  of  the 
EPIC  iceberg.  And  its  operations  and  con- 
nections offer  an  Insightful  if  complex 
glimpse  into  a  federal  program  that  tells  us 
less  about  fighting  drugs  than  about  the 
country's  precipitous  path  toward  Orwell's 
1984. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  drug  war  has 
been  used  as  a  cover  for  United  States  ad- 
venturism at  home.  It  has  served  as  the  ra- 
tionale for  turning  the  government's  well- 
equipped  spy  agencies  loose  within  the 
United  States.  It  has  become  the  excuse  for 
pursuing  citizen-surveillance  programs  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  American  law 
enforcement. 

From  the  time  that  Congress  gave  police 
the  authority  to  tap  telephones  and  bug 
homes  and  offices  In  1968— which  was  at 
first  thought  as  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  the 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  but  which, 
more  important,  was  a  response  to  the  grow- 
ing fear  of  civil  unrest  over  Vietnam  and 
black  rights— until  the  time  national  disgust 
over  the  program's  abuses  forced  Congress 
to  pass  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1978,  at  least  350.000  people 
and  more  than  4.4.  million  conversations 
were  monitored.  (This  does  not  Include  the 
millions  of  "national  security"  monitors  of 
the  NSA  and  the  CIA).  In  the  majority  of 
cases  where  Judges  Issued  warrants— and 
Judges  rarely  failed  to  issue  them— narcotics 
and  gambling  were  used  as  the  arguments 
for  probable  cause.  The  federal  government 
Installed  more  than  1,300  different  taps  and 
bugs  while  state  authorities  were  installing 
bugging  devices  at  the  rate  of  two  per  day 
over  the  entire  ten-year  periojl.  Even  aside 
from  the  frightening  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  4.4.  million'  conservations  over- 
heard by  government  agents  had  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  remotely  related  to  crimi- 
nal activity,  the  Ups  had  no  effect  on  com- 
batting crime. 
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In  1970  Richard  Nixon  gave  the  CIA 
orders  to  include  drug  information  In  ita 
secret  intelligence-gathering  operations  and 
to  share  that  information  with  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  At  the 
same  time  the  BNDD  began  giving  the  NSA. 
which  knew  few  distinctions  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  Intelligence,  a  series  of 
"watch  lists"  of  over  400  Americana  and 
more  than  3,000  foreigners  whose  phone 
conservations  and  other  telecommunica- 
tions messages  the  NSA  was  to  monitor. 
(The  "watch  list"  program,  code-named  op- 
eration MINARET,.already  included  names 
of  Americans  and  foreigners  submitted  to 
the  NSA  by  Secret  Service— to  keep  tabs  on 
potential  threats  to  the  president— as  well 
as  by  t>oth  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
FBI.  then  In  the  process  of  trying.  Illegally, 
to  thwart  the  tide  of  protests  from  antiwar 
and  civil-rights  movements.)  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  drug-enforcement  apparatus 
was  absorbed  Into  the  much  larger,  more  se- 
cretive and  sinister  world  of  electronic  Intel- 
ligence gathering,  the  parameters  and  dan- 
gers of  which,  in  the  early  seventies,  had  yet 
to  be  discovered. 

EPIC  has  thus  Joined  the  march  toward 
1984  by  its  claims  to  efficiency  and  its  am- 
biguous avowal  to  be  fighting  a  holy  war 
against  drugs.  EPIC's  efficiency,  however.  Is 
primarily  an  efficiency  that  helps  uncon- 
trollable systems  "talk"  to  one  another 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  Americans  are 
subtly  introduced,  four  years  early,  to  the 
doublespeak  of  efficient  Inefficiency.  And 
with  drugs  the  government  has  hit  upon  an 
even  better  cover  for  its  surveillance  of  citi- 
zens than  national  security  ever  was. 
Enough  drugs  are  presently  prohibited  or 
controlled  by  government  to  put  literally 
tens  of  millions  of  citizens  under  the  finger 
of  antidrug  laws.  Everyone  becomes  a  possi- 
ble suspect.  And  modem  electronic  technol- 
ogy has  given  the  state,  for  tlie  first  time  in 
history,  the  ability  to  follow  all  suspects. 

At  the  touch  of  a  button.  EPIC  has  access 
to  information  on  millions  of  people.  It  can 
relay  that  information  to  someone  who 
doesn't  have  It.  It  Is  plugged  Into  data  banks 
at  the  IRS,  at  the  FBI,  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, at  the  Department  of  Defense,  at 
the  FAA.  and  so  on.  Just  as  It  is  plugged  into 
data  gatherers  like  AW  ACS,  the  NSA.  and 
the  CIA— as  If  It  all  were  somehow  the  De- 
partment of  Drugs.  With  82  employees  man- 
ning the  computers  and  communications 
equipment  around  the  clock,  EPIC's  Watch 
Section  now  processes  over  500  "drug"  que- 
ries daily  from  around  the  world. 

As  information  moves  back  and  forth 
through  the  nerve  center  In  El  Paso,  It  is 
collected  and  stored  by  yet  another  Im- 
mense data  bank  known  as  Pathfinder.  Yet 
what  exactly  Pathfinder  is.  what  It  collects, 
and  from  whom  it  collects,  EPIC  won't -say. 
Only  by  knowing  certain  of  EPIC's  connec- 
tions Is  It  possible  to  know  something  of  Its 
collections. 

One  of  its  hookups  was  to  the  California 
Narcotics  Information  Network.  CNIN,  con- 
sidered by  experts  in  the  field  to  be  a  model 
narcotics  law-enforcement  system.  Is  Itself 
the  Information  conduit  and  collector  for 
275  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  within 
California  and  a  number  of  associated  agen- 
cies in  eight  neighboring  states.  Altogether 
more  than  3,000  different  narcotics  officers 
contribute  reports  on  criminal  subjects,  or- 
ganizations, and  Investigations  in  their  Ju- 
risdictions to  a  central  card  fife  Index  at 
CNIN  headquarters  In  Sacramento.  A 
simple  phone  call  enables  any  member 
agency  to  know  whether  the  subject  of  its 
investigation  is  or  was  at  any  time  the  sub- 
ject of  another  agency's  Investigation.  And 
with  the  EPIC  connection  the  local  sheriff 
of  Escondldo  may  now  know  In  a  matter  of 
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minutes  whether  his  Investigation  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  DEA  operation  in  BogotA 
.  .  .  and  vice  versa.  By  the  same  token,  with 
EPIC,  Mary  Nolwdy,  who  hapt>ened  to  be 
with  her  boyfriend  the  night  he  unknow- 
ingly delivered  an  envelope  of  cocaine  to  an 
undercover  cop  as  part  of  a  practical  Joke 
and  was  busted  by  the  Escondldo  sheriff 
anyway,  may  now  find  a  biographical  histo- 
ry of  herself  sitting  prominently  alongside 
that  of  the  M-16-totlng  pilot  of  the  plane 
caught  winging  1,000  pounds  of  cocaine  into 
the  Florida  Everglades  from  Riohacha, 
Colombia. 

To  call  EPIC  "one  of  the  best  informa- 
tional exchange  units  In  the  country."  aa 
does  Dr.  Chester  Quarles,  director  of  the 
Mississippi  Narcotics  Bureau,  is  at  best  an 
understatement.  At  its  most  benign,  FPIC 
has  instant  access  to  the  DEA's  microfiche 
file,  which,  though  already  being  made  ob- 
solete by  computer  systems  like  Pathfinder, 
contains  specialized  information  on  pilots, 
aircraft,  and  sea-and-land  vehicles  from  var- 
ious law-enforcement  agency  records. 

Another  more  sophisticated  DEA  data 
base  used  by  EPIC  Is  somewhat  less  benign 
and.  In  technological  parlance,  more  effi- 
cient. If,  for  example,  an  agent  at  any.  one 
of  the  agency's  dozens  of  field  offices— In- 
cluding E3>IC,  of  course— wants  Information 
on  someone,  he  may  punch  the  name  into  a 
computer  terminal  that  will  rush  the  query 
to  the  DEA  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
Information  System  (NADDIS)  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  In  a  matter  of  momenta 
the  NADDIS  computer  scans  records  con- 
taining thousand  of  names  and  flashes  a 
complete  biographical  history  back  to  the 
agent. 

The  system  is  a  remarkable  boon  to  law- 
enforcement  officers  when  a  successful 
arrest  may  depend  on  rapid  access  to  Infor- 
mation. But  why  are  some  570,000  people 
listed  with  NADDIS  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment makes  fewer  than  8.000  drug  ar- 
rests a  year?  As  it  happens,  the  answer  Is 
less  than  encouraging:  a  person  who  has  nei- 
ther committed  a  crime  nor  even  been  sus- 
pected of  doing  so  may  be  indexed  In 
NADDIS.  DEA  agent  Thomas  Burton  says 
that  "NADDIS  is  a  central  automated  index 
that  contains  a  record  of  drug  offenders;  al- 
leged drug  offenders.  Informants,  and  other 
persons"  and  goes  on  to  admit  that  "It  con- 
tains Information  gathered  from  numerous 
sources   of   varying   reliability". 

The  DEA's  investigative  files,  which  have 
never  been  subject  to  a  General  Accounting 
Office  audit,  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
"DEA-6's,"  the  raw  information  reports 
filed  by  agents  In  the  field.  Many  of  those 
reports  include  undocumented  allegations 
against  suspected  drug  dealers,  and  even 
DEA  Executive  Assistant  William  Lenck 
admits  that  there  is  no  check  on  what  goes 
Into  these  files.  Many  of  the  names  from 
the  "6's,"  however,  are  then  listed  In 
NADDIS,  and  there  is  no  check  on  what 
goes  out  of  NADDIS  to  other  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  Moreover,  these  electronic 
information  banks  are  extremely  vulnerable 
targets  for  break-ins. 

What  raises  such  potential  security  prob- 
lems to  dangerous  and  frightening  levels  Is 
the  massive  amounts  of  Information  now 
being  gathered,  the  often  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  It  Is  gathered,  and  the  all  too  fre- 
quently dubious  motives  of  the  people  doing 
the  gathering.  And  even  If  such  files  were 
only  to  Include  presumably  harmless  data 
like  a  Social  Security  number  and  a  birth- 
date— which  they  don't— it  is  the  use  to 
which  that  seemingly  innocuous  Informa- 
tion can  be  put  that  causes  civil  libertarians 
to  warn  of  the  Imminent  loss  of  privacy  an() 
the  eventual  usurpation  of  individual  )<ber- 
ty. 
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The  dangers  Inherent  In  the  EPIC  brand 
of  warfare  Increase  almost  geometrically 
with  each  new  connection  to  an  electronic 
Information  system.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Enforcement  Communications 
System  (TECS)  Is  a  good  example.  Like 
NADDIS.  but  unlike  some  law-enforcement 
Information  networks  that  purport  to  track 
only  known  criminals.  TECS  feeds  Into  its 
giant  computer  the  names  of  people  who  are 
merely  suspected  of  crimes  along  with  those 
of  thousands  of  others  who  are  assumed  in- 
nocent. Though  run  by  the  UJ3.  Customs 
Service,  TECS  Includes  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  DEA;  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms;  the  IRS;  the  State 
Department;  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  and  Interpol,  the  Interna- 
tional police  agency.  "We  were  out  of  Inves- 
tigations and  intelligence  until  September 
1977,  when  we  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  DEA  allowing  us  to  develop  information 
that  we  would  record  and  pass  on  to  the 
DEA."  stated  Jack  Dennis,  acting  assistant 
commissioner  of  U.S.  Cuistoms.  Its  giant 
data  bank  In  San  Diego  Is  also  linked  with 
some  900  different  port-of-entry  terminals 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Nassau. 
And  all  of  thU  U  linked  to  EPIC. 

Professional  smugglers  and  known  crimi- 
nals respect  the  power  of  TECS  and  do  their 
best  to  avoid  entering  the  United  States  at 
points  where  It  may  be  operating.  Casual 
tourists  or  frequent  travelers,  however,  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  government 
suspects  them.  And  many  are  unaware  that 
a  customs  official  who  detains  or  harasses 
them  does  so  because  he  has  found  the  trav- 
eler's name  on  a  computer  watch  list.  But  of 
what  are  these  people  suspect?  No  one 
seems  to  know.  What  is  known  is  that  once 
a  person's  name  goes  into  TECS,  It  suys 
there.  Already  Customs  has  accumulated 
some  450.000  dossiers  containing  562.000 
names,  more  than  are  on  the  census  charts 
for  all  of  Denver,  Colo. 

V^  little  in  the  way  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance gadgetry  Isn't  being  tested  in  the  drug 
war— or  at  least  in  the  name  of  drugs.  Viet- 
nam served  as  the  first  major  combat  labo- 
ratory for  such  Buck  Rogers  devices  as  in- 
frared photography  and  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic surveillance  systems;  and  from  that 
war,  according  to  the  director  of  intelligence 
for  the  U.S,  Marine  Corps,,  Brig,  Gen.  Clyde 
Deane,  came  "a  dynamic,  flexible  surveil- 
lance system  for  future  battlefield  applica- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  and  in  any  type 
of  conflict." 

It  is  Interesting  to  find  that  "the  future 
battlefield  application"  of  C-I  technology  is 
the  present  terrain  of  the  drug  war.  Includ- 
ed in  these  huge  expenditures  for  electronic 
warfare  by  the  military— but  not  including 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  expensive  equip- 
ment packed  into  each  missile,  ship,  and 
fighter  plane— are  outlays  for  AWACS  and 
the  navy's  Ocean  Surveillance  Satellites,  the 
strategic  apparatus  now  being  appropriated 
for  use  In  the  domestic  drug  war. 

Right  now,  for  example,  there  is  a  blimp 
floating  some  12,000  feet  above  Bahia 
Honda  Bridge  southwest  of  Florida. 
LAunched  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  blimp 
is  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  $2  mlllion-a-year 
low-altltude  surveillance  system  to  supple- 
ment the  nation's  air-defense  capabilities. 
When  not  warning  the  country  of  imminent 
foreign  military  Invasion,  however.  Fat 
Albert,  as  the  dirigible  Is  known,  warns  it  of 
smugglers.  Albert  Is  beUy-full  of  electronic 
radar  gear  that  monltora  the  skies  24  hours 
a  day  and  ts  equipped  with  a  sophisticated 
telemetry  link  to  relay  all  data  to  the  671st 
Radar  Squadron  of  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand on  Cudjoe  Key.  According  to  the  air 
force,  such  unmanned  apotter  blimps  may 
be  patrolling  much  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
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by  late  1980.  all  of  them  connected  to  the  EH 
P»80  center. 

Custom's  agents  are  now  being  equipped 
with  neutron  scanners  to  help  detect  hidden 
narcotics  at  ports  of  entry.  The  "backscat- 
tcr"  is  a  six-pound,  handheld  device  that 
shoots  a  beam  of  radiation  at  an  object  and 
then  measures  the  amount  of  radiation  re- 
flected back.  Vapor  detectors,  thermal  view- 
ers, and  X-ray  devices  are  all  part  of  the 
"high  technology"  that  Customs  Commis- 
slonen  Ray  Chasen  says  is  the  "ultimate  so- 
lution" to  drug  smuggling. 

Tet.  despite  the  massive  investment  of 
taxpayer  money  in  flashing  light  gadgetry. 
the  narcotics  war  Is  losing  many  more  bat- 
tles than  it  is  wiiming  and  playing  havoc 
with  civil  liberties  in  the  process.  An  ex- 
tremely co^ervatlve  estimate  puts  the  cost 
of  the  nation's  antidrug  campaign  at  $10  bil- 
lion annually.  (If  drug  money  spent  by  such 
purported  nondrug  agencies  as  the  army, 
navy,  air  force.  CIA,  NSA.  ms,  and  PAA 
were  computed,  the  figure  could  probably 
be  doubled.)  But  with  that  money,  the  DEA 
is  able  to  intercept  only  about  $2  billion 
worth  of  drugs,  a  paltry  10  percent  of  what 
Americans  use.  Even  if  the  government 
simply  dismantled  its  antidrug  appartus  to- 
morrow and  used  the  $10  billion  (now  being 
spent  by  agencies  like  the  DEA  for  pro- 
grams like  EPIC)  to  purchase  the  narcotics, 
it  could  effectively  take  70  percent  of  the  il- 
legal drugs  off  the  market— a  sevenfold  in- 
crease in  effectiveness  combined  with  the 
elimination  of  a  massive  domestic  spying 
network  now  threatening  everyone's  individ- 
ual liberties. 

Slowly,  methodically,  secretly,  the  elec- 
tronic drug  war  is  making  enemies  of  more 
and  more  people.  Under  whatever  guise  it 
may  appear,  the  technology  of  mass  surveil- 
lance and  eavesdropping  is  here.  EIPIC  rep- 
resents the  serious  side  effects  of  a  high- 
tech  maintenance  dosage  for  a  government 
hooked  on  drug  eradication.  In  this  case  the 
country  not  willing  to  go  cold  turkey  risks 
the  loss  of  its  freedom,  and  instead  of 
simply  hallucinating  pink  elephants,  its  citi- 
zens will  have  to  shake  hands  with  Big 
Brother.* 


THE  HONORABLE  J.  JOSEPH 
SMITH 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  CONNXCTICUT 
IJ»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr,  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  sadness  and  loss,  for 
myself,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  Nation,  that  I  rise  to  note  the 
passing  of  Federal  Judge  J.  Joseph 
Smith. 

Judge  Smith  served  with  honor  and 
distinction  in  this  Chamber  from  1934 
to  1941  as  a  U.S.  Representative  from 
Connecticut. 

In  1941  he  began  his  long  and  distin- 
guished Judicial  career  when  he  was 
appointed  as  a  D.S.  district  court 
judge  for  Connecticut.  Prom  that 
point  he  went  on  to  serve  as  the  chief 
Judge  from  1953  to  1960.  In  1960, 
President  Elsenhower,  recognizing  his 
worth,  named  him  a  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
he  retired  in  1971  to  become  a  senior 
Judge  of  that  court. 

The  University  of  Hartford,  in 
awarding  him  an  honorary  doctor  of 
law  degree,  summed  up  the  total  of 
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the  man  in  citing  him  as  "the  living  ex- 
ample of  what  a  Judge  should  be.  His 
powers  of  analysis  are  incisive,  his  out- 
look broad,  his  patience  legenciary." 

Connecticut  has  indeed  lost  an  out- 
standing citizen,  and  the  U.S.  courts 
have  lost  one  of  its  finest. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  considered 
Judge  Smith  as  my  friend. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  Join  me  in 
paying  homage  to  his  memory,  and  to 
extend  the  deepest  sympathy  of  this 
legislative  body  to  the  family  of  the 
late  and  revered  Judge  J.  Joseph 
Smith.« 


SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL 
INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  aid  smaU  busi- 
ness through  the  process  of  capital 
formation  and  depreciation  reform, 
H.R.  6617.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  rapid 
amortization  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  WOX7LO  DO 

This  bill  would  provide  for  simplifi- 
cation of  a  highly  complex  area  of  the 
Federal  tax  law.  Businesses  would 
have  the  election  to  depreciate  build- 
ings and  structural  components  over 
15  years  and  vehicles  and  equipment 
over  4  years.  A  10-percent  investment 
tax  credit  will  be  allowed  on  section  38 
property,  generally  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment. 

Limitations  are  placed  on  the  extent 
to  which  an  election  may  be  made 
under  this  bill.  Buildings  and  structur- 
al components  can  be  depreciated 
under  this  bill  to  the  extent  of  $3  mil- 
lion per  year.  Section  38  property 
would  have  a  limitation  of  $1  million 
per  year.  Anything  in  excess  of  these 
limitations  would  be  depreciated 
under  the  current  provisions  of  the 
tax  law. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION  FOR 
ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION  REFORM 

In  September  of  1979,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Access  to  Equity  Capital  and 
Business  Opportunities,  which  I  chair, 
held  hearings  on  the  subject  of  "Capi- 
tal Formation  and  Retention."  The 
hearing  report  points  out  the  three 
criteria  or  needs  of  any  capital  recov- 
ery system:  The  need  for  simplicity, 
equity,  and  rapid  recovery  of  invest- 
ment. H.R.  6617  clearly  meets  these 
three  criteria. 

NEED  FOR  SimOJCITT 

H.R.  6617  would  avoid  the  current 
complexity  of  the  tax  law.  For  exam- 
ple, the  class  life  asset  depreciation 
range  (CLADR)  system  was  intro- 
duced In  the  early  seventies  as  a  form 
of  accelerated  depreciation  reform, 
but  statistics  show  that  small  business 
does  not  use  it.  Statistics  based  on  a 
sampling  of  1974  tax  returns  show 
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that  of  firms  with  total  assets  of  over 
$1  million.  92  percent  used  CLADR.  In 
contrast,  of  those  firms  that  had  total 
assets  of  less  than  $1  million.  1  per- 
cent of  their  assets  were  depreciated 
under  CLADR. 

One  example  of  the  complexity  of 
CLADR  is  that  a  small  business  person 
who  elects  CLADR  would  have  to 
review  a  detailed  list  of  approximately 
130  assets.  Further,  there  are  other 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  add  to  the  complexity  problem. 
The  small  business  person  must  deter- 
mine the  tjrpe  of  depreciable  property 
he  or  she  owns.  To  make  this  determi- 
nation, a  small  business  must  cross-ref- 
erence to  at  least  seven  highly  detailed 
code  sections,  and  must  consider  200 
pages  of  tax  regulations.  In  addition, 
the  bonus  depreciation  provision,  sup- 
posedly enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  business  person,  can  result  in  a 
nightmare  of  computations. 

The  above  indicates  that  business- 
es—no matter  what  their  size— need 
highly  trained  tax  professionals  to  in- 
terpret the  tax  code  and  regulations. 
Due  to  its  simplicity  and  clarity,  my 
bill  will  reduce  the  burden  of  these 
costly  services  to  the  small  concern.  It 
will,  therefore,  help  small  businesses 
achieve  the  tax  equity  necessary  to 
compete  with  their  large  business 
counterparts. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EQUITY 

As  Stated  in  the  above  CLADR  sta- 
tistics, small  business  is  not  reaping  its 
share  of  tax  benefits.  The  lack  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  CLADR  system  has 
tended  to  promote  a  situation  in  which 
large  business  does  achieve  some  sem- 
blance of  rapid  recovery  of  invest- 
ments, but  small  business  does  not. 

Small  businesses  would,  however, 
achieve  equity  through  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  6617.  as  it  recognizes  the  de- 
pendency of  small  business  on  internal 
generation  of  capital  to  fund  business 
expansion  and  growth.  Large  business- 
es, on  the  other  hand,  have  several  al- 
ternatives. They  can  often  secure  over- 
seas credit  or  turn  to  the  commercial 
paper,  debt,  and  equity  markets  to 
fund  business  operations. 

Small  businesses  frequently  do  not 
have  the  requisite  credit  rating  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  bank  loan,  and  when 
they  are  able  to  obtain  bank  financing, 
they  usually  pay  several  points  above 
prime.  The  security  markets  are  un- 
available to  most  small  firms. 

By  recognizing  the  interrelationship 
of  depreciation  reform  and  investment 
tax  credit  reform,  H.R.  6617,  promotes 
additional  equity  for  the  small  busi- 
ness person.  Small  business  finds  the 
Investment  tax  credit  beneficial  as  it 
aids  immediate  cash  flow.  This  meas- 
ure would  Increase  the  investment  tax 
credit  to  10  percent  on  all  types  of  sec- 
tion 38  property.  Small  businesses  that 
purchase  vehicles  will  particularly 
benefit. 

NEED  FOR  RAPID  RECOVERY  OF  INVESTMENT 

A  need  for  rapid  recovery  of  invest- 
ment recognizes  that  the  current  tax 
concept  known  as  the  useful*  life  con- 
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cept  is  void  of  any  economic  reality 
and  is  based  on  obsolete  principles. 
The  useful  life  concept  does  not  take 
into  account  the  current  ravaging  rate 
of  inflation.  H.R.  6617  would  act  as  an 
incentive  to  productive  investment  by 
abandoning  this  concept  for  a  realistic 
rate  of  return  on  investment. 

Foreign  countries  have  already  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  abandoning  the 
useful  life  concept  in  favor  of  rapid 
capital  cost  recovery.  For  example, 
Canada  has  inaugurated  a  2-year 
writeoff  for  most  equipment  pur- 
chases. Great  Britain  permits  busi- 
nesses to  recover  the  cost  of  capital  in- 
vestment in  a  single  year. 

OTHER  RELATED  MEASURES 

First,  capital  gains  rollover.  In  the 
report  mentioned  above,  the  subcom- 
mittee also  recommended  a  small  busi- 
ness capital  gains  rollover  provision  to 
encourage  retention  of  capital  in  the 
small  business  sector.  I  have  already 
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filed  H.R.  5096,  the  Small  Business 
Capital  Formation  and  Reinvestment 
Act  of  1979,  which  would  defer  tax  lia- 
bility on  the  profits  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  qualified  small  business 
stock,  as  long  as  the  proceeds  are  rein- 
vested in  another  small  business 
within  I  year. 

Second,  investment  tax  credit  for 
used  machinery.  Recognizing  the  de- 
pendency of  small  business  on  the  pur- 
chase of  used  equipment,  the  subcom- 
mittee noted  that  the  current  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  used  equipment 
eligible  for  the  investment  tax  credit 
should  be  raised.  H.R.  6171,  the  Used 
Machinery  Investment  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1979,  which  I  recently 
introduced,  would  increase  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000  the  amount  of 
used  equipment  eligible  for  the  credit. 
This  bill  currently  has  40  cosponsors. 

Third,  refundable  investment  tax 
credit.   The  subcommittee   agreed  it 
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would  be  beneficial  for  small  business, 
especially  for  new  companies,  to  allow 
full  benefits  from  investment  tax  cred- 
its regardless  of  the  amount  of  taxable 
income.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
Treasury  Department  would  pay  a 
business  the  amount  equal  to  the 
unused  portion  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  I  will  soon  file  legislation  to 
permit  up  to  $100,000  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  be  refundable  each 
year  to  firms  that  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient taxable  income  to  utilize  current 
investment  tax  credit  schedules. 

Fourth,  pollution  control  expendi- 
tures. Finally,  the  subconunittee  noted 
that  pollution  control  expenditures 
have  tended  to  supplant  prcxluctive  in- 
vestment and  recommended  that  fed- 
erally mandated  equipment  be  amor- 
tized in  less  than  the  current  5-year 
writeoff  period.  I  will  introduce  a  bill 
to  allow  such  equipment  to  be  amor- 
tized in  3  years.* 


CXXVI 249— Part  S 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  February  27,  1980 

SEl^ ATE— Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3, 1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Thokas  F.  Eacleton,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father-God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  new  day  with  its  new  outlook,  new 
opportunities  and  new  frontiers.  Put 
within  us  a  new  spirit.  Give  us  some- 
thing of  the  simplicity,  the  naturalness, 
the  transparency  and  the  faith  of  the 
saints  to  surmount  the  difficult  and  the 
painful  moments  with  the  tenderness 
and  compassion  of  the  Master.  Grant  us 
a  sacred  stewardship  of  time.  Help  us 
so  to  order  our  lives  that  we  may  have 
time  for  prayer  and  time  for  people.  De- 
liver us  from  being  too  easily  discour- 
aged, from  giving  up  or  giving  in  too 
soon.  Above  all  else  help  us  to  love  Thee 
and  serve  Thee  with  all  our  soul  and 
mind  and  strength  that  when  evening 
comes  we  may  have  peace  in  our  hearts 
and  strength  and  wisdom  for  the  days 
yet  to  come.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Macnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  27.  1980 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 

LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  time  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  apply  for  today? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes  it  does. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


THE  SOVIET  ERROR  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Soviets  have  made  a  grave  error  In 
Afghanistan. 

Soviet  leaders  say  that  they  have  in- 
tervened to  protect  the  Afghanistan  peo- 
ple against  outside  interference.  But  it 
is  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  interfered 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan, 
and  instead  of  the  Afghans  needing  pro- 
tection against  "outside  interference" 
from  other  sources,  it  appears  that  they 
need  protection  against  their  erstwhile, 
so-called  "protectors." 

There  are  signs  of  continuing  and 
steadily  increasing  resistance  to  the  ef- 
forts by  the  Soviet  Union  to  assert  total 
control  over  Afghanistan.  The  Soviet- 
installed  government,  headed  by  Babrak 
Karmal.  appears  to  be  almost  totally 
lacking  in  popular  support. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary commander  in  Kabul  is,  in  effect, 
acting  as  head  of  the  Government.  There 
are  also  reports  that  Soviet  forces  have 
inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  the  civilian 
population,  with  more  than  300  killed  in 
street  fighting  in  the  capital  city  of 
Kabul  in  recent  days.  Kabul  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  number  of  protests  against  the 
Soviet  military  presence.  So  the  people 
are  protesting  against  their  erstwhile, 
so-called  "protectors." 

Shopkeepers,  office  workers,  and  civil 
servants  have  all  been  striking  to  protest 
the  Soviet  takeover.  A  large  number  of 
Afghan  citizens  have  been  placed  under 
arrest  because  of  their  protests.  Religious 
minorities  and  ethnic  groups  have  be- 
come a  particular  target  of  arrests  and 
according  to  some  reports  executions. 

The  error  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  ob- 
vious, but  no  less  grave  for  being  so:  In 
replacing  successive  Afghan  governments 
with  hand-picked  Soviet  choices,  the 
Soviets  have  created  a  widening  gulf  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  Popular  dissatisfaction  has 
grown.  Finally,  the  Soviets  intervened 
massively,  not  to  help  a  government  fac- 
ing a  limited  internal  insurgency  or  at- 
tack from  without,  but  to  assume  control 
of  the  country.  The  continued  resistance 
of  the  Afghan  people  against  a  foreign 


invader  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Soviet  error. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  take  some 
pleasure  from  the  predicament  the  So- 
viets now  find  themselves  in  as  a  result 
of  their  intervention.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  learning 
the  lesson  that   intervention  do  s  not 
pay.  But  it  is  tragic  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  to  learn  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 
The  United  States  has  adopted  a  range 
of  sanctions  against  the  Soviets  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  do  not  consider  mili- 
tary intervention  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries compatible  with  "business  as  usual." 
We  are  urging  that  our  allies  and  other 
nations  take  similar  steps.  The  cumula- 
tive impact  of  these  steps  should  be  to 
raise  the  cost  of  aggression,  and  to  drive 
the  lesson  home  to  those  in  the  Kremlin. 
Some  of  our  European  allies  have  .sug- 
gested the  neutralization  of  Afghanistan, 
and    President    Carter    has    indicated 
America's  interest  in  this  possibility.  It 
is  not  clear  what  neutralization  might 
mean  but,  at  a  minimum,  it  would  seem 
to  involve  the  removal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Afghanistan  and  the  reinstitut'on 
of  a  Government  representative  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan.  Some  interpreta- 
tions of  President  Brezhnev's  recent  dec- 
laration suggest  that  the  Soviets  might 
respond  positively  to  such  a  proposal. 
The  neutralization  suggestion  is  worth 
study  as  one  possible  means  to  achieve 
Soviet  withdrawal. 

The  progressive  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  and  moves  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  an  independent  Afghanistan  are 
crucial  to  restoring  peace  and  stability 
in  southwest  Asia.  These  moves  could 
also  pave  the  way  for  an  improvement 
in  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
nations. 

If  proposals  such  as  this  are  to  be  pur- 
sued, it  will  require  a  strong  lead  from 
Third  World  nations,  preferably  nations 
in  southwest  Asia,  and  particularly  Is- 
lamic nations.  Soviet  intervention 
threatens  these  nations  most  directly. 
The  goal  at  this  point  ."^hould  be  to 
restore  Afghanistan's  freedom  from  for- 
eign occupation.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  the  Soviets  have  indeed  learned 
the  error  of  their  ways. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  minority   leader   is   recognized. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  377— CON- 
GRATULATIONS TO  AMERICANS 
WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  XIH 
WINTER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
again  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
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fact  that  there  is  a  resolution  at  the  desk 
that  commends  the  U.S.  winter  Olympics 
team,  the  coaches,  and  all  participants, 
including  those  in  Lake  Placid  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  that  effort  a 
success. 

I  hope  Senators  wishing  to  cosponsor 
the  resolution  of  commendation  wiU  con- 
tact my  office  during  the  day  so  we  might 
consider  that  matter  before  we  close 
tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
re-olution  if  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  will   add  my  name. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  welcome  his  cosponsorship. 
I  make  that  unanimous-consent  request 
at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PRIMARY   SYSTEM    AND   THE 
SENATE  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  results  are  now 
tabulated  and  with  the  conclusion  of  our 
Nation's  first  primary,  the  candidates 
who  seek  the  Presidency  and  the  Presi- 
dent who  seeks  reelection  face  a  long, 
arduous  campaign  trail  ahead. 

I  remind  my  friends  that  this  is  only 
the  Prst  of  a  series  of  Presidential  pri- 
maries all  of  which  have  real  significance 
in  our  political  process. 

It  is  to  a  certain  extent,  in  my  opinion, 
unfortunate  that  we  go  through  this 
type  of  a  primary  system.  I  have  sup- 
por^ed  Senator  Packwood's  concept  of 
regional  primaries  and  hope  that  one  of 
these  days  we  will  give  that  proposal  very 
serious  consideration  so  that  we  will  not 
have  to  go  through  these  individual  pri- 
maries and  put  the  candidates  through 
such  an  exhausting  ordeal. 

But  I  do  believe  that  there  were  no 
real  surprises  in  New  Hampshire  other 
than  the  fact — if  it  is  not  a  surprise  to 
others,  it  is  to  me— that  the  President 
did  not  receive  more  than  half  of  the 
votes  cast  on  his  side  of  the  ballot. 

But  I  think  even  that,  in  terms  of  the 
historv  of  New  Hamoshire.  has  to  be 
viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historv  of  the  New  Hampshire  primarv 
s"stem.  It  will  prove  to  be  an  increasing 
strain  on  the  Senate  as  we  go  through 
the  primaries  this  vear. 

I  make  the  request  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  that  we  pttemnt  to  get  better 
cooperation  from  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  their  neces-sary  ab- 
sence as  Members  of  this  body  when 
they  leave  to  participate  in  primaries  in 
their  home  States  or  States  in  which 
they  wish  to  support  a  candidate. 

I  do  think  we  have  been  stymied  to 
a  certain  extent  so  far  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year  by  absences  we  could  not 
predict.  I  think  we  ought  to  have,  as 


much  as  possible,  more  cooperation  from 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  with  the 
leadership  so  that  we  can  try  to  schedule 
matters  and  conduct  our  business  with 
the  minimum  of  interference  due  to  this 
election  year  process. 

If  we  cannot  get  that  cooperation,  un- 
fortunately, I  think  we  are  going  to  find 
more  and  more  dissatisfaction  in  the 
problems  or  in  the  decisions  of  the  lead- 
ership. But  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia — and  it  has  been 
my  task  in  working  with  him  on  behalf 
of  the  Members  of  my  side  of  the  aisle — 
that  we  have  to  make  some  decisions  to 
get  this  legislation  moving. 

I  counted  the  other  day  that  we  have 
about  90  days  between  now  and  the  Re- 
publican Convention.  During  that  period 
we  have  some  14  appropriations  bills, 
authorizations  for  those  appropriations 
bills,  the  budget  process,  a  series  of  70 
laws  that  expire  during  this  calendar 
vear.  all  of  which  have  to  be  reviewed  to 
determine  whether  the  Senate  wishes  to 
extend  the  life  of  those  existing  laws. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  difficult  task 
ahead  of  us.  and  it  is  going  to  require 
increasing  cooperation  among  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  hope  that  coopera- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  because  it  is 
a  task  we  must  complete  in  spite  of  the 
election  process. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 


THE  SENATE  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  has  sought  to  emphasize 
the  workload  that  confronts  the  Senate. 
Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  here 
would  be  appropriate. 

The  calendar  has  a  plethora  of  bills 
and  resolutions  on  it.  But  the  calendar  is 
very  misleading.  Last  year  the  Senate 
disposed  of  most  of  the  measures  on  the 
calendar  that  were  going  to  be  taken  up. 
The  Senate  did  that  in  preparation  for 
clearing  the  decks  so  that  the  energy 
measures,  the  three  energy  measures, 
which  are  now  in  conference,  and  the 
SALT  treaty  could  have  the  main  stage. 

As  it  developed,  those  three  energy 
measures  took  some  time.  They  were 
passed  and  sent  to  conference.  The  SALT 
treaty  was  delayed  until  January.  So  I 
stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  leadership  to  clear  the  calendar  of 
the  must  legislation. 

That  was  done.  Most  of  the  legislation 
that  was  left  on  the  calendar  is  dead- 
wood,  not  going  anywhere. 

Now,  some  of  the  legislation  left  on  the 
calendar  will  move.  I  just  want  to  take  a 
moment  here  to  identify  by  categories 
some  of  the  measures  that  are  on  the  cal- 
endar which  will  receive  attention  later 
and  some  which  will  not. 

There  are  a  half-do^en  measures  on 
this  calendar  which  are  not  energy  bills, 
but  they  are  backup  measures  lo  the 


three  bills  that  are  in  conference,  and 
will  remain  on  the  calendar  so  that  if 
something  happens  to  those  measures  in 
conference  and,  for  some  reason,  they 
do  not  come  out  of  conference,  we  still 
have  these  bills  on  the  calendar.  If  the 
conferences  complete  their  action  on  the 
bills  there  in  conference  these  half  dozen 
measures  that  are  on  the  calendar  will 
be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Then  there  are  another  8  or  10  or  12 
measures  on  the  calendar  that  are  tmder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  and  En- 
ergy Committees.  If  those  measures  were 
to  be  called  up  on  the  Senate  floor  now, 
we  would  be  taking  players  away  from 
the  conferences,  the  energy  conferences, 
and  necessitating  their  being  on  the  floor 
to  handle  the  bills  that  would  be  called 
up  on  the  calendar. 

So.  in  order  not  to  impede  the  work 
of  the  conferences,  the  leadership  has 
not  sought  to  call  up  bills  on  the  calen- 
dar that  would  require  the  attendance 
on  the  floor  of  our  Senate  energy  lead- 
ers in  conference.  Eventually,  those 
measures  will  be  taken  up. 

Actually  what  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
is  the  need  for  committees  to  report  out 
the  necessary  authorization  bills  that  will 
have  to  \x  passed,  and  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader  has 
alluded. 

The  appropriations  bills,  on  those  we 
have  to  wa  t  on  the  House.  Our  appro- 
priations subcommittees  are  having 
hearings.  I  have  already  conducted  one 
or  two  hearings  of  my  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  The  acting  Re- 
publican leader  is  my  ranking  member 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle  in  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  subcommittees  here  are  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  appropriations,  but  the 
Senate  will  have  to  await  the  passage  by 
the  House  of  appropriations  measures 
before  it  can  act  on  those  appropriations 
bills. 

But  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  need  for  ccHnmittees  working  now, 
acting  now,  to  report  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  necessary  measures  which  must 
be  passed  this  year. 

The  sooner  those  authorization  meas- 
ures are  passed,  the  sooner  we  can  take 
them  up  on  the  f  oor.  and  that  time  will 
be  needed  down  the  road. 

We  do  have  the  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  the  usual  budgetary  problems, 
that  will  develop  on  the  floor.  We  have 
the  authorization  measures.  We  have  the 
appropriations  biUs.  Time  is  psissing. 

I  thought  a  word  of  explanation  as  to 
why  the  floor  activity  is  not  as  heavy  as 
it  will  be  later  might  be  appropriate  at 
this  time,  and  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
committees  to  be  acting  expeditiously  to 
report  the  necessary  legislation,  not  leg- 
islation that  was  on  the  Calendar.  That 
is  a  waste  of  time,  but  necessary  legisla- 
tion. Authorizing  legislation  is  nec«"sary 
so  that  the  Senate  will  have  completed 
its  work  and  the  people's  business  will 
have  been  done. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
leader. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Missoiori  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  MUTO  ON  HIS 
RETIREMENT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  how  difBcuIt  it  can  be  to  work 
for  a  demanding  employer.  But  who 
among  us  can  imagine  what  it  must  be 
like  to  work  for  five  dozen  of  the  most 
demanding  bosses  in  this  country,  all  at 
the  same  time? 

Al  Muto  knows  exactly  what  it  is  like. 
In  his  22  years  as  Democratic  photog- 
rapher, Al  not  only  has  worked  for  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  bosses  in  our  re- 
cent history,  but  also  has  mastered  the 
art  of  keeping  them  all  happy  with  his 
work. 

Al  has  served  the  Senate  with  profes- 
sionalism, pride,  and  patience.  Whether 
the  subject  in  his  viewfinder  has  been 
a  visiting  head  of  State  or  a  visiting 
scout  troop  from  back  home,  he  has 
given  it  his  best  shot  every  time.  He  has 
borne  up  under  the  demanding  and 
often  variable  schedule  of  life  in  the 
Senate  with  good  grace  and  humor. 

Soon,  Al  Muto  will  snap  his  last  shut- 
ter, soup  his  last  roll  of  film,  and  print 
his  last  picture  as  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Photographer.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  Al's  many  other  friends  in  this 
Chamber  to  congratulate  him  on  22 
years  of  fine  service,  and  to  wish  him 
all  the  best  in  the  years  ahead.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
my  colleagues'  tributes  to  Al  Muto  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  this  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  On 
THE  Retirement  of  Alfonso  Muto 

Al  Muto  will  retire  on  the  last  day  of  this 
month  as  Official  Democratic  Photographer, 
after  22  years  of  outstanding  service. 

I  could  not  let  this  day  pass  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Al  for  the  quality,  consistency 
and  staggering  volume  of  his  work. 

Many  is  the  time  that  Al  has  waited  for 
delayed  appointments  only  to  act  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  record  a  personal  meeting  or 
an  Important  event  with  his  camera. 

Al  has  always  provided  excellent  and  rapid 
service,  whether  he  was  recording  the  visit 
of  a  foreign  dignitary  or  providing  a  photo- 
graphic  memento   for  a  constituent. 

Long  after  the  tributes  we  offer  to  Al  are 
forgotten,  his  work  will  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  on  display  In  offices  and  homes 
throughout  this  country  and  abroad. 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  President,  although  I  have  only  served 
the  U.S.   Senate   for  Just   over  one   year,   I 


have  come  to  know  a  man  who  has  served  all 
of  us  for  22  years.  Al  Muto.  Official  Demo- 
cratic Photographer,  Is  retiring  after  22 
years  of  service.  During  my  short  term  in 
office  here,  he  has  provided  professional  serv- 
ices, sometimes  on  a  moment's  notice,  that 
allowed  our  visiting  constituents  to  receive  a 
photographic  souvenir  of  their  trip  to  the 
Capitol.  He  provided  a  service  that  we  all 
cRTie  to  appreciate.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
Al  Muto's  22  years  of  service  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Carl  Levin. 

Statement  of  Senator  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum 
I  am  most  pleased  to  join  in  honoring  Al 
Muto  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  His 
years  of  dedicated  service  as  Official  Demo- 
cratic Photographer  have  earned  him  much 
respect  and  admiration.  He  has  done  a  great 
Job,  and  we  will  miss  him. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eacleton. 
I/.?.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  In  Al  Muto's  twenty-two  years 
of  service  to  the  United  States  Senate,  he  has 
always  performed  his  duties  professionally 
and  dependably. 

Al  has  certainly  made  every  effort  to  be 
cooperative  in  accommodating  our  hectic 
schedules  and  we  owe  him  our  personal 
gratitude  and  thanks.  I  wish  Al  well  in  his 
future  endeavors  and  we  shall  all  miss  him. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  p.  Hollings. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25,  1980. 
Ms.  Ruth  Herbst 

Oj^ce  of  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Herbst:  The  U.S.  Senate  will 
forever  be  in  debt  for  the  service  Al  Muto 
has  given  during  the  past  22  years.  The 
dedication  of  22  years  of  his  professional 
and  personal  life— for  Al  gave  both  as  the 
Official  Democratic  Photographer — Is  some- 
thing that  can  never  be  repaid. 

I  cannot  count  the  number  of  times  Al 
has  met  often  difficult  demands.  His  help- 
fulness and  willingness  to  do  ever>-thlng  he 
could  to  help  is  a  great  tribute  to  him.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  know  and  work  with 
him. 

We  wUl  all  miss  Al  greatly.  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  success  and  happiness  in  all  future 
endeavors. 

Most  cordially, 

Richard  (Dick)  Stone. 

Tribute  to  Al  Muto 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  regretting 
the  retirement  of  Al  Muto  as  Official  Demo- 
cratic Photographer  on  February  29,  after 
22  years  of  service.  Al's  been  a  marvelous 
help  to  me  and  my  office  over  the  years.  He's 
waited  outside  on  the  steps  in  the  freezing 
cold  of  winter  and  waited  in  my  office  late 
at  night.  He's  given  any  number  of  con- 
stituents, young  pages  and  interns,  and 
visiting  dignitaries  a  memorable  souvenir 
of  their  trips  to  Washington.  Al's  work  as 
a  photographer  has  been  uniformly  good 
and.  no  matter  what  the  situation,  he's 
maintained  a  calm,  understated  humor  about 
his  work  and  experiences. 

There's  no  question  but  that  we'll  all  miss 
him.  Few  will  be  able  to  match  his  dedica- 
tion,  talent   and   conscientiousness.   I   wish 


you  the  very  best  in  your  retirement,  Al,  and 
join  my  colleagues  in  a  warm  thank  you  for 
the  great  Job  you've  done  for  us  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Alan  Crakston. 

Al  Muto 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  The  Senate 
won't  be  quite  the  same  with  the  retire- 
ment of  Al  Muto.  For  years,  he  has  been  the 
man  behind  the  lens,  recording  events  large 
and  small,  for  Senators  and  their  visitors. 

As  he  retires,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  extend  to  him  its  collective  best  wishes 
for  a  Job  well  done.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  him  only  the  best  of 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  through 
all  the  years  to  come. 

Tribute  To  Al  Muto  bt  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Al  Muto  retires  at  the  end  of  this  month 
following  22  years  of  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished service  to  Democratic  members  of 
the  Senate.  We  all  owe  him  a  great  deal  of 
thanks.  I  cannot  begin  to  count  the  number 
of  times  we  have  called  on  him  with  short 
notice — or  no  notice — to  help  out  in  a  Jam. 
He  was  always  there. 

I  believe  Al  must  be  a  charter  member  of 
the  "One  More  Club".  Most  photographers 
belong  to  it.  You  can  identify  them  quite 
easily.  After  every  picture  they  holler:  "Hold 
still,  one  more!" 

My  sincere  appreciation  and  best  wishes  go 
out  to  him. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  DC,  February  21,  1980. 
TRiBtTTE  TO  Al  Muto — Official  Democratic 
Photographer 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Al 
Muto  for  22  years  of  outstanding  service  as 
Official  Democratic  Photographer  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Al  has  always  been  ready  and  willing  to 
do  whatever  he  cou!d  to  help  with  our  pho- 
tography needs.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  he  has  gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  trying  to  supply  all  Democratic  Senators 
with  all  they  needed  when  they  needed  it. 
His  photography  has  always  been  excellent, 
despite  the  difficult  subjects  he  had  to  work 
with.  He's  done  us  many  favors  and  we  will 
always  consider  him  a  friend. 

I  want  to  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  fulfilling  retirement  which  he 
richly  deserves. 

John  C.  Stennis, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Statement  of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy 

Dear  Al:  I  understand,  after  twenty  two 
years  as  Official  Democratic  Photographer, 
you  will  be  retiring  on  February  29th. 

I  Just  wanted  to  Join  my  Senate  colleagues, 
and  your  many  friends  and  admirers  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  in  expressing  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  all  your  help  over  these  many  years. 
Your  camera  has  recorded  many  historic 
events,  Al,  and  you  leave  a  proud  record  of 
service  behind  you. 

I  wish  you  good  health  and  happiness 
throughout  your  well-earned  retirement 
years,  Al,  and  do  come  back  and  visit  us  fre- 
quently. 

Sincerely, 

Ted- 
Statement  by  Senator  Wendell  Fobd 

Mr.  President:  One  of  the  Institutions  of 
the  Senate — the  official  Democratic  Photog- 
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rapher — Al  Muto  has  decided  to  officially 
retire. 

After  22  years  of  rounding  up  constituents, 
school  children,  choirs,  clubs  and  Senators 
who  are  somehow  always  running  behind 
schedule — and  meeting  them  almost  any- 
where on  the  Capitol  grounds — Al  will  retire 
on  February  29,  and  I  for  one  am  sad  to"  see 
him  go. 

Three  words  immediately  come  to  my 
mind  when  I  think  of  Al  Muto:  cooperation, 
courtesy,  and  friendship.  No  greater  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  a  man  than  to  declare  that 
be  possesses  those  qualities. 

We  will  miss  Al.  We  will  miss  his  profes- 
sional work,  and  I  wish  him  nothing  but 
continued  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washingrton,  D.C,  February.l9, 1980. 
Dear    Al:    You    have    been    my    personal 
friend  during  the  22  years  we  have  been  co- 
workers in  the  United  States  Senate. 

You  have  always  been  cooperative.  The 
click  of  the  shutter  on  the  camera  was 
always  the  reflection  of  your  expertise.  You 
have  been  "fast  on  the  draw." 

May  your  years  ahead  be  filled  with  con- 
tinued Joy  and  good  health. 

Jennings  Randolph. 
P.S.  Cigars  await  you. 

Statement  by  Senator  Williams 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  note  the  retirement  of 
Al  Muto,  Official  Democratic  Photographer 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  could  not  begin  to  count  the  number  of 
times  Al  has  patiently  waited  outside  my 
office  door  until  late  appointments  arrived, 
or  until  a  vote  was  over.  I  know  my  staff  is 
fond  of  this  man  whom  we  have  come  to 
know  as  the  "Old  Swamp  Fox",  and  I  am 
sure  the  number  of  people  who  will  miss  his 
presence  here  on  the  Hill  will  be  legion. 

He  knows  some  great  anecdotes  and  never 
forgets  a  story.  Al  has  worked  with  the  best. 
Always  helpful,  always  prompt,  he  has  made 
more  p>eople  happy,  i  believe,  with  his 
twenty-two  years  of  photographs,  than  any 
of  us  could  ever  imagine.  In  his  tenure  in 
the  Senate,  he  has  played  the  role  of  media- 
tor, statesman,  friend  and  even  tourgulde. 

It  is  not  for  his  sheer  length  of  duty  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  Al  Muto  today.  We  offer 
him  this  tribute  because  of  the  outstanding 
Job  he  has  done  these  many  years,  and  be- 
cause of  the  deep  appreciation  we  hold  for 
his  abilities  and  friendship. 

I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  today  in  wishing  'Al  Muto  every  hap- 
piness in  the  years  to  come,  and  in  express- 
ing my  deep  regret  that  he  will  no  longer 
share  with  us  on  a  dally  basis,  the  frustra- 
tions and  the  satisfaction  of  working  on 
Capitol  HUl. 

Statement  by  Senator  Exon 
One   learns   quickly   who   constantly   can 
be  counted  on  for  quality  work,  often  at  a 
moment's    notice,    and    without   complaint. 
Al  Muto  is  such  a  man. 

In  my  brief  period  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  found  Al  Muto  to  be  one  of  the  essen- 
tial team  members  whose  competence,  cre- 
ativity, devotion,  pursuit  of  excellence,  and 
lifelong  contribution  to  his  artform  stand 
as  testimony  to  his  great  talent. 

Al  Muto  is  a  credit  to  his  profession.  I 
have  enjoyed  our  association  and  wish  him 
well  in  retirement. 


Statement  by  Senator  Johnston 
Few  persons  have  played  as  important — or 
as   memorable — a  role  in  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Senate  as  has  Al  Muto,  the 
Official  Democratic  Photographer. 

Without  his  expertise  many  events,  both 
significant  and  insignificant,  would  have 
gone  unrecorded  and  lost  to  all  time.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  America  that  have  an  "Al  Muto 
Photo"  hung  in  a  place  of  honor  and  Just 
like  those  which  cover  the  walls  of  my  own 
office,  they  shall  be  cherished  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Thanks,  Al,  for  all  that  you've  done  for 
us.  You've  certainly  left  your  mark  on 
history. 

U.S.  Senate, 
February  18,  1980. 
Mr.  Al  Muto, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Al  :  I  was  saddened  to  learn  that  you 
are  retiring  as  Official  Democratic  Photog- 
rapher at  the  end  of  this  month.  You  have 
served  well  over  the  years  and  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  send  my  warm  best  wishes  to  you 
for  continued  success  In  all  future 
endeavors. 

Sincerely, 

Adlai  Stevenson. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  12,  1980. 
Mr.    Alfonso  A.  Muto, 

Democratic  Photographer,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Al  :  I  know  I  speak  for  all  Democratic 
Senators  when  I  say  we  have  all  benefited 
greatly  from  the  excellent  work  you  have 
done  for  us. 

In  my  18-year  Senate  career,  I  have  called 
upon  you  many  times  and  in  all  those  years 
I  have  never  known  you  to  be  even  a  minute 
late  for  an  assignment  and  the  pictures  you 
have  taken  have  always  been  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Your  pictures  are  a  visual  history  of  the 
Senate  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
That  is  an  achievement  for  which  you  can 
be  deservedly  proud. 

You  are  a  good  man  and  a  good  friend  and 
I  wish  you  the  very  best  in  all  future  pur- 
suits. 

Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

Stateiiient  of  Senator  Max  Baucus 

Mr.  President,  vrtth  the  busy  and  complex 
schedules  faced  dally  as  a  member  of  this 
body,  one  soon  learns  to  place  great  value 
on  those  whose  services  are  prompt,  depend- 
able and  of  high  quality.  Al  Muto,  retiring 
after  twenty-two  years  as  Official  Democratic 
Photographer,  has  epitomized  all  three  of 
those  characteristics. 

He  was  always  there  when  needed,  often 
adustlng  his  own  schedule  on  short  notice, 
willingly  and  consistently  producing  pro- 
fessional photographs  in  record  time. 

As  one  of  the  newer  arrivals  In  the  Senate, 
I  have  been  among  his  "clients"  for  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  He  was  commended 
to  me  by  my  predecessors  from  Montana,  and 
certainly  has  lived  up  to  their  endorsement. 
I  shall  miss  him,  and  am  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  him  well  In  the  years 
to  come. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  19. 1980. 
Mr.  Alfonso  A.  Muto, 

Senate  Democratic  Photographer,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Al  :  I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  22  years  of  service  as 


the  Senate  Democratic  Photographer.  Your 
willingness  to  take  pictures  on  short  notice, 
to  organize  groups  of  restless  children,  and 
to  work  under  the  most  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  has  been  well  noted  by  me  and 
by  many  of  my  constituent  groups.  Thank 
you,  Al,  for  your  assistance  and  best  wishes 
for  success  in  your  future  endeavors. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 

U.S.  Senator. 

XJJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Bradley  :  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  for  only  a  short  while,  but  In  that 
time  I  have  come  to  admire  and  appreciate 
the  fine  work  A!  Muto  has  done.  As  Official 
Democratic  Photographer,  Al  has  provided 
many  of  us  on  numerous  occasions  with  ded- 
icated, dependable,  and  loyal  service.  I  want 
to  wish  Al  not  only  good  health  and  happi- 
ness, but  also  the  very  best  In  all  his  future 
endeavors. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  AppROPRunoNS, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  19, 1980. 
TRIBUTE  TO  Al  Muto 
Is  is  Indeed  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
Al  Muto  for  his  twenty-two  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  as  the  Official  Democratic  Pho- 
tographer for  the  United  States  Senate.  Al 
has  become  an  Institution  in  his  own  right 
and  his  presence  will  be  missed.  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  saying  "thank  you,"  and  ex- 
tending my  best  wishes  for  health  and  hap- 
piness in  the  years  to  come. 

QtJENTIN  N.  BURDICK. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
AND  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  12, 1980. 
Mr.  Al  Muto, 

Official      Democratic      Photographer.      U,S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Al:  Thanks  for  the  great  service  you 
have  given  all  of  us  over  the  past  22  years. 
I've  broken  your  camera  dozens  of  times. 
We'll  miss  you. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

US.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Al:  A  picture's  worth  a  thousand 
words — but  how  can  we  measure  the  value  of 
your  career  as  the  Democratic  Photographer? 
The  pictures  you  have  taken  of  us  on  the 
Capitol  steps.  In  our  offices,  at  the  dining 
room,  could  probably  give  an  Interesting  light 
to  history. 

We'll  miss  you,  Al.  We  wish  you  the  very 
best  of  luck  and  all  the  happiness  In  the 
world. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Birch  Bath, 
US.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  29. 1980. 
Mr.  Al  Mtrro, 

Democratic  Photographer.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al  :  Congratulations,  best  wishes  and 
many  happy,  healthy  years  of  retirement. 

You  have  served  the  United  States  Senate 
with  distinction  and  I  know  the  mementos 
of  hundreds  of  Senators  contain  some  of  the 
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excellent  work  you  did  on  our  behalf.  Tou 
will  long  be  remembered  kindly  by  all  of  us. 
Warmest  personal  regsu^s. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Zorinskt, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Statement  op  John  A.  Dutaun 

It  is  said  that  a  picture  can  tell  a  1000 
words.  Imagine,  then,  the  volumes  which 
have  been  penned  by  Al  Muto  In  his  22  years 
as  Official  Democratic  Photographer. 

Mr.  Muto's  extraordinary  patience  and 
rapid  shutter  have  helped  him  to  focus  in 
the  hectic  lives  of  United  States  Senators. 
For  years  Al  has  captured  Senators  under 
conditions  not  unlike  those  facing  photog- 
raphers at  Oljrmpic  ski  runs:  one  quick  shot 
with  no  second  chance. 

Equally  legend  U  Mr.  Muto's  good-natured 
ability  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  sub- 
jects' schedule.  Cancelled  appointments,  un- 
foreseen delays,  and  hastily-called  meetings 
are  Just  part  of  his  dally  agenda  which  Is 
always  handled  In  a  business-like,  but  un- 
derstanding manner. 

Simply  stated.  Al  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us.  His  dedication,  clearly  evident  In  his 
ubiquitously  displayed  work,  is  the  result 
of  his  two  decades  of  talented  service  to  the 
Senate.  I  wish  Al  Muto  the  best  of  luck  in 
his  retirement. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  February  11, 1980. 
Dkak  Al,:  Your  work  as  Official  Democratic 
Photographer  during  these  past  22  years  is 
a  testament  to  hard  work.  Industrlousness 
and  efficiency. 

The  sheer  physical  task  of  being  available 
to  senators  throughout  the  day  for  their 
photography  needs — often  on  short  notice — 
must  be  grueling  and  exhausting.  Your  abil- 
ity to  perform  under  these  conditions  with 
cheer  and  good  humor  is  certainly  commend- 
able. 

May  your  years  of  retirement  be  full  of 
happiness  and  enjoyment. 
Aloha, 

Danixi.  K.  Inottte, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Statement  bt  Senator  McOovern 
Mr.    McGovERN.    I    join    my    colleague    In 
noting,  with  regret,  the  retirement  of  our 
official  Senate  Democratic  Photographer    Al 
Muto. 

Al  has  been  taking  pictures  of  me  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  January  of 
1963.  While  the  subjects  of  some  of  his 
photographs  may  have  fallen  short  of  artistic 
excellence— Al  never  failed  to  come  up  with  a 
good  usable  print— which  is  always  what  was 
needed. 

Perhaps  no  other  photographic  assign- 
ment la  more  difficult  and  demanding  than 
covering  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Indi- 
vidual Senators  and  their  staff  people  always 
seem  to  believe  that  their  idea  of  what  makes 
a  good  picture  is  superior  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate  Photographer.  Through  26 
years  of  this  kind  of  unsolicited  assistance 
Al  maintained  hU  sense  of  humor  in  a  way 
that  continues  to  endear  him  to  us  all. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  activities  of  the 
senate.    Al'a    work    has    always    been    "in 

We  will  miss  Al's  efforts  to  keep  us  all  In 
the  picture,  but  I  know  that  he  Is  looking 
forward  to  a  much  deserved  retirement  He 
departs  with  our  good  wishes  and  our  thanks 
for  a  tough  Job— weU  done. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Talmadoe 
*   *^"  '^"•***''«E   Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
^^ti^*^  ^  ""*°  ^°'  "^«  22  years  of  dedi! 
st^i"^'?  **"  •''"  provided  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  Official  Democratic  Photog- 


rapher. Upon  his  retirement  on  February 
29,  the  United  States  Senate  will  certainly 
lose  a  truly  dedicated  professional. 

I,  myself,  came  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Just  over  23  years  ago,  so  my  friendship 
with  Al  Muto  goes  back  a  iong  way.  He  was 
always  willing  to  perform  a  valuable  service 
to  any  Senator  on  a  moments  notice  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  is  a  direct  reflection  on 
the  man  himself. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  all  certainly  miss 
Al  Muto  and  the  services  he  rendered  as 
Official  Democratic  Photographer,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
him  every  success  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

OJS.  Senate. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  11,  1980. 
Mr.  Ai.  Muto, 

Democratic  Photographer,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  Best  wishes  as  you  retire  from 
your  post  as  Official  Democratic  Photogra- 
pher! 

I  have  been  extremely  pleased  with  your 
dedication  and  the  quality  of  your  work 
during  my  time  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  has 
been  an  enjojrable  experience  having  a 
chance  to  work  with  you  and  get  to  know 
you  better.  You  are,  indeed,  a  professional 
who  has  done  an  excellent  Job  In  a  very 
demanding  post. 

May  the  years  ahead  be  joyful  ones,  and 
may  you  always  know  that  you  hold  a  special 
place  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Davh)  L.  Boren. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  14,  1980. 
Mr.  Al  MtTTO, 

Democratic  Photographer  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Al  :  Please  accept  my  sincere  congrat- 
ulations upon  this  occasion  of  your  retire- 
ment. I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  longer 
to  get  to  know  you  and  have  iise  of  your 
excellent  services.  On  those  occasions  when 
I  did  work  with  you,  I  was  always  extremely 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  your  work.  I 
hope  that  your  retirement  is  all  that  you 
wish  it  to  be.  and  that  you  find  pleasure 
and  contentment  therein. 

If  there  is  ever  any  way  in  which  I  may 
be  of  service  to  you  in  the  future,  please 
never  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

Once  again,  my  personal  best  vrishes  for  a 
happy  retirement,  and  for  success  in  all  yoiu- 
future  undertakings. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Dennis  DeConcini, 

U.S.  Senator. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OP  THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZED 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  S.  10,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  as  follows : 

A  bin  (S.  10)  to  authorize  actions  for  re- 
dress In  cases  involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  bill  is  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 


the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  except  two  amendments  by 
Sen -1  tor  Boren,  on  each  of  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour;  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator ExoN,  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Boren  amendments;  and  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  Exon  amendment,  an 
amendment  bv  Senator  Danforth,  on 
each  there  shall  be  2  hours,  with  10  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each  and 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  INSTITU- 
TIONALIZED 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  10. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  the  remarks  I  began  yesterday, 
I  want  to  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that 
S.  10  would  adversely  affect  State-Fed- 
eral relations. 

Ellis  Katz.  the  acting  director  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Federalism  at 
Temple  University  has  studied  the  ef- 
fect of  S.  10  on  State-Federal  relations. 
He  has  commented: 

My  major  difficulty  with  this  bill  Is  that  it 
relies  on  litigation  as  the  principal  tool 
to  achieve  Institutional  change.  Litigation, 
whether  instigated  by  a  private  citizen  or  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  is  an  appropriate 
method — although  not  the  only  one — to 
remedy  deprivations  of  individual  rights. 
But  the  experience  of  the  last  several  years 
should  teach  us  that  it  loses  its  effectiveness 
as  the  difficulty  of  specifying  rights  and 
remedies  increases. 

The  conditions  that  led  to  flndlnes  of 
"cruel  and  unu<-ual  punishment"  in  Holt  v. 
Sarver,  Pugh  v.  Locke  and  other  similar 
cases,  did  not  result  from  malicious  actions 
of  identifiable  individuals.  Rather,  they  re- 
sulted from  Inadequate  funding,  decentral- 


ized administration,  a  lack  of  public  aware- 
ness about  the  condition  of  institutionalized 
persons,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  what 
to  do  with  individuals  who  commit  serious 
crimes  or  are  mentally  Incompetent. 

Consequently,  remedying  the  deplorable 
conditions  found  in  institutions  will  require 
action  by  state  legislatures,  vigorous  action 
by  the  states"  governors,  greater  attention 
by  county  and  municipal  officials,  and  sup- 
port from  the  public.  While  court  orders 
directing  institutional  change  may  be  one 
way  of  making  public  policy,  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  responsible  action  by  locally 
elected  political  leaders. 

Thus,  the  goal  of  the  federal  government 
should  be  the  encouragement  of  enlight- 
ened policy  by  state  and  local  political  lead- 
ers who  ultimately  bear  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  their  penal  and  mental 
Institutions.  Such  a  Federal  policy  should 
be  guided  by  two  principles.  First,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  conditions  of  Institutionalized  Ameri- 
cans will  be  Improved  quickly,  and  that  such 
improvement  will  be  long-lasting.  Second, 
the  federal  government  should  avoid  un- 
necessary conflict  with  the  states  unless  it 
Is  absolutely  convinced  that  a  more  coopera- 
tive approach  will  be  futile. 

In  my  view.  S-10  faUs  under  both  of  these 
principles.  While  the  decisions  in  Holt  and 
Pugh  have  already  had  some  impact,  the 
scope  of  the  problem  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
There  are  probably  in  excess  of  8.000  penal 
and  mental  institutions  operated  directly  by 
states,  counties  or  municipalities  In  the 
country  today.  Drew  Days,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  has  Indicated  that  he  con- 
templates filing  only  seven-to-ten  actions 
each  year.  Given  the  apparent  scope  of  the 
problem,  Mr.  Days'  estimate  of  his  activity, 
the  complicated  nature  of  these  legal  pro- 
ceedings, the  certainty  of  appeals,  and  the 
problems  associated  with  Implementation, 
the  case-by-case  approach  of  S-IO  does  not 
hold  out  much  hope  for  rapid  change. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  know  that  con- 
ditions at  the  Tucker  Reformatory  in  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Fountain  Correctional  Center  in 
Alabama  have  Improved  as  a  result  of  the 
litigation  therp.  wc  Gtill  know  little  about 
the  real  impact  of  those  cases.  For  example, 
in  Alabama,  it  is  rumored  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  prison  population  requiremente  of 
Judge  Johnson's  order,  many  prisoners  have 
been  assigned  to  county  JaUs.  where  condi- 
tions are  as  bad  or  worse  than  those  at  the 
state  prison.  Furthermore,  my  friends  from 
Alabama  have  told  me  that  since  these 
county  facilities  are  not  as  secure  as  those  at 
the  state  prisons,  the  number  of  Jailbreaks 
has  increased  significantly. 

Similarly,  as  you  are  all  well  aware.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Raymond  Broderick  ordered 
the  closing  of  the  Pennhurst  Center  (a  state 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded)  because  of 
Its  failure  to  provide  educational  and  train- 
ing programs  which  would  facilitate  the 
eventual  reentry  of  ite  residents  into  society 
We  know  very  clearly  that  Pennhurst  is  not 
a  very  good  facility.  But  we  know  very  little 
about  the  conditions  of  the  facilities  to  which 
the  Pennhurst  residents  are  to  be  redistrib- 
uted. Frankly,  based  upon  recent  revelations 
about  Pennsylvania's  privately-owned  nurs- 
ing homes.  I  am  not  confident  that  the  long- 
run  intereste  of  the  profoundly  retarded  will 
be  well-served  by  Judge  Brodericks  order. 

S-lO.  I  believe,  also  fails  the  second  prin- 
ciple that  I  have  suggested— that  of  using 
a  cooperative  approach  rather  than  one  pred- 
icated on  conflict. 

I  believe  that  the  states  and  their  localities 
are  capable  of  responsible  and  decent  action 
in  this  area.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to 
suggest  that  the  states  have  had  200  years 
to  act  In  this  area.  The  federal  government 
nas  had  the  same  200  years  to  remedy  the 
deplorable  conditions  that  exist  in  ite  prisons 
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and  other  institutions,  but  its  record,  whUe 
better  than  that  of  some  states,  is  worse  than 
that  of  others.  In  light  of  the  numerous 
court  decisions  in  recent  years  that  have  or- 
dered the  closing  of  state  faculties.  I  think 
that  1980  represente  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  federal  government  and  the  states 
to  work  together  to  forge  a  meaningful  set  of 
policies  to  address  these  issues. 

I  cannot  even  begin  to  sketeb  the  details 
of  such  a  set  of  policies,  but  I  think  that 
the  Institutions  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  such  i>ollcles  are  al- 
ready In  place. 

For  example,  if  the  federal  government  is 
serious  about  addressing  this  issue,  I  would 
Just  remind  you  that  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
could  be  given  the  financial  resources  to 
work  with  state  and  local  officials  to  bring 
about  significant  and  lasting  change  in 
our  nation's  prisons.  By  using  the  "carrot" 
of  federal  funds,  coupled  with  extensive 
technical  assistance,  LEAA  has  worked  with 
the  states  to  produce  significant  reform  of 
state  courts.  If  state  court  procedures  and 
structures  can  be  changed  In  this  way, 
then  I  believe  that  state  prison  systems 
can  be  reformed  as  well. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  (DHEW)  has  broad 
responsibilities  In  the  areas  of  mental 
health  and  retardation.  In  my  own  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Woodhaven  Center  (a 
facility  for  the  developmentally  disaJsIed 
operated  by  Temple  University  under  con- 
tract from  state)  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  produced  from  the 
Joint  efforts  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  states. 

There  are  other  posslbUltles.  "Hie  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  for  example, 
could  be  given  support  to  develop  a  state- 
based  approach  to  institutional  reform.  Sim- 
ilarly the  constituencies  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures  and  the  Na- 
tional A«soclatlon  of  Counties  have  both 
responsibility  for  and  interest  in  improve- 
ment of  their  penal  and  mental  institutions. 
My  point  Is  simply  this:  litleatlon,  while 
useful  for  some  purooses.  Is  unllkelv  to  be 
effective  In  this  case  and  will  further  ag- 
gravate federal-5tate  tensions.  T  sueeest  that 
an  approach  that  stresses  financial  Incen- 
tives and  technical  assistance  rather  than 
litleatlon  and  conflict,  is  more  Ilkelv  to  pro- 
duce slpniflcant.  long-lasting  beneflte  in  this 
important  policy  area. 

What  I  have  Just  said  has  been  an  attempt 
to  explain  In  general  my  opDO«ltlon  to  liti- 
gation as  the  principal  means  of  achieving 
Institutional  reform  and  to  present  at  least 
an  outline  of  what  I  believe  would  be  a  more 
fruitful  apnroach.  Let  me  now  snenrt  a  few 
minutes  addressing  some  of  the  particular 
features  of  S-10. 

First,  the  bin  gives  the  Attorney  General 
a  roving  commission  to  launch  Investiga- 
tions into  thousands  of  state  and  local  In- 
stitutions. The  bill  requires  only  that  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  have  "reason  to  believe" 
that  a  state  or  political  subdivision  is  sub- 
jecting an  institutionalized  person  to  ex- 
traordinary or  flagrant  conditions.  Most  simi- 
lar legislation  with  which  I  am  familiar  re- 
quires some  objective  condition  before  the 
Attorney  General  can  act.  Such  an  objective 
standard,  I  believe,  is  especially  important 
here  since  the  Attorney  Oeneral  is  empow- 
ered to  act  directly  against  fundamental 
state  institutions. 

Second,  Just  as  there  is  no  objective  stand- 
ard indicating  when  the  Attorney  General 
may  commence  an  action,  there  is  no  stand- 
ard to  indicate  when  be  is  to  end  it.  By  this, 
I  mean  two  things: 

( 1 )  If  the  Attorney  General  can  commence 
an  action,  is  he  to  continue  to  be  the  princi- 
pal litigant  during  implementation?  E7en 


beyond  this,  once  there  has  been  a  flndlag 
of  unconstitutional  deprivation  and  a  remedy 
has  been  implemented,  wUl  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  be  permitted  to  oversee  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Institution  to  make  sure  that 
there  Is  no  "backsliding?" 

(2)  I  am  much  more  concerned  about  the 
"second  wave"  of  cases  than  ttaoee  that  have 
been  decided  over  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  That  is  to  say,  don't  we  run  the  risk 
of  constantly  escalating  standards  from  one 
case  to  the  next?  For  example,  may  ttie  At- 
torney General  use  Judge  Johnson's  stand- 
ards from  Alabama  as  the  basis  of  a  remedy 
in.  let  us  say.  Indiana,  and  then  vise  the 
standards  developed  in  Indiana  to  come  back 
into  Alabama? 

Third,  I  am  afraid  that  the  certlflcation 
procedure  provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill, 
while  elaborate,  will  not  work.  First  of  all, 
notification  is  required  56  days  before  the 
filing  of  a  legal  action,  which  I  assume,  will 
be  some  time  after  the  Attorney  General  has 
conducted  an  extensive  investigation  and 
satisfied  himself  that  legal  acUon  is  de- 
slreable.  Thus,  notification  and  consultation 
may  become  a  mere  ritual  in  the  Inevitable 
march  to  court.  Secondly,  such  notification 
is  unlikely  to  produce  a  very  useful  response 
from  the  state  since  it  wlU  have  already 
been  made  clear  that  the  state  is  about  to 
become  a  defendant  In  a  law  suit.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  this  Is  a  necessary  scenario, 
but  It  Is  a  likely  one  since  the  principal  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  is 
litigation. 

Third,  the  blU  makes  no  distinction 
among  types  of  institutions — penal  or  men- 
tal, short  or  long-term  care,  state  or  county, 
ete.  While  there  are  surely  similarities  among 
all  institutions,  there  are  also  important 
distinctions.  For  example,  detention  facilities 
are  often  holding  facilities  in  which  no  re- 
habiutation  effort  is  expected  and  people  are 
confined  for  short  periods  of  time.  Prisons  are 
usually  used  to  house  people  who  have  re- 
ceived long  sentences  and  require  facilities 
that  are  not  required  in  other  settings.  To 
the  extent  that  these  differences  are  signifi- 
cant, they  may  require  different  procedures 
and  remedies. 

In  simimary,  I  am  sure  that  this  Commit- 
tee is  aware  of  the  precedent-making  nature 
of  this  legislation.  The  concept  of  rights  is 
an  expanding  notion.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  given  authority  to  sue  in  the  defense 
of  the  righte  of  institutionaUzed  persons. 
then  it  Is  an  easy  step  to  empower  him  to 
sue  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  In  other 
situations. 

For  example,  would  it  not  be  sensible  to 
give  the  Attorney  Oeneral  the  right  to  sue  a 
stete  supreme  court  on  behalf  of  Indigent 
criminal  defendante  because  of  an  allegedly 
Inadequate  pubUc  defender  system?;  or  on 
behalf  of  dvil  litigants  becaxise  of  delay  on 
a  court's  civil  calendar? 

The  rights  of  institutionalised  persons  are 
important  and  deserve  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  responsible  poUcy  makers.  There  are 
better  ways  of  dlrectiig  t>ie  attention  of  the 
policy-making  community  to  this  matter 
than  holding  the  judicial  gun  to  their  heads. 
There  are  alternatives  which,  I  believe,  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  institutionalized 
persons  for  significant  and  enduring  reform 
and  will  respect  principles  of  federalism  and 
political  accountability.  I  urge  this  CXMn- 
mlttee,  and  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  consider  those  alternatives  before 
taking  the  precedent-making  ^>proach 
found  In  this  blU. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  are  many 
problems  with  S.  10,  one  basic  problem 
is  its  premise  of  policy  formulation 
through  litigation.  This  aiH)ro{u:h  i£ 
counterproductive.  We  see  this  senti- 
ment reflected  by  all  who  have  dealt  with 
policy  formed  through  litigation.  John 
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Murphy,  the  deputy  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  California  has  stated : 

The  serious  consequence  of  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  participation  would 
be  the  realignment  of  the  respective 
sovereignties,  the  United  States  and  the 
State,  as  courtroom  adversaries.  This  Is  un- 
necessary; It  Is  a  mistake.  S.  10  presupposes 
that  the  attorneys  and  investigators  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  will 
have  access  to  the  confined  persons  and  their 
institutions,  particularly  since  Section  2  of 
the  bill  requires  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
consult  with  state  officials  on  the  supporting 
facts  giving  rise  to  the  alleged  unconstitu- 
tional conditions.  California  has  no  objection 
to  any  reasonable  access— our  public  insti- 
tutions are  operated  by  public  agencies  which 
mxist  answer  to  the  public.  But  providing 
access,  cooperating  In  federal  investigations, 
and  holding  conferenecs  with  federal  officials 
Is  not  uncommon  today.  Particularly,  where 
federal  money  is  dispensed,  such  scrutiny  Is 
necessary.  However,  the  spirit  of  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  help- 
less, should  not  be  blended  with  the  coercive 
element  of  a  threatened  lawsuit.  In  the  study 
of  the  care  due  the  infirm,  ill,  disabled  and 
handicapped,  reasonable  men,  including  ex- 
perts in  the  social  sciences,  sometimes  dis- 
agree on  methods  and  means.  Supplying  the 
federal  conferees  with  the  "big  stick"  to 
prosecute  can  only  chill  the  openness  neces- 
sary for  meaningful  consultation  and  nego- 
tiation. 

Our  experience  has  been  In  the  trial  court, 
i.e..  on  the  firing  line.  Trials  involving  con- 
ditions of  confinement  are  difficult — for  the 
parties,  for  the  lawyers  and  for  the  trial 
Judges.  Plaintiffs'  psychiatrists  against  de- 
fendants' psychiatrists;  OSHA  experts  chal- 
lenging OSHA  experts;  plaintiff's  photo- 
graphs compared  with  defendants'  photo- 
graphs. An  expert  will  testify  that  his  inspec- 
tion of  an  80-bed  institution  revealed  a 
burned-out  light  bulb,  a  cracked  tile  and  a 
dead  fly,  and  another  expert  will  draw  there- 
from conclusions  that  the  facility  is  Inade- 
quately lighted,  dilapidated  and  unsanitary. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  recreate  in  a  courtroom. 
In  an  adversary  proceeding,  the  physical  and 
psychological  conditions  of  an  institution  at 
a  particular  point  In  time. 

California,  so  far  as  our  records  discloee, 
has  not  opposed  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  litigation  involving  insti- 
tutions. We  do  not  anticipate  such  litigation. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that  the  possi- 
bility of  lawsuits  with  the  United  States  will 
adversely  affect  the  cooperative  and  open-ex- 
change relationships  we  seek  with  United 
States  Attorneys  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Federal  litigation  Is  time-consuming  and 
cumbersome.  Trial  preparation  problems  can 
be  expected  because  the  aggrieved  person  or 
persons  are  institutionalized.  While  federal 
discovery  procedures  are  intended  to  expedite 
trial,  their  effect  is  often  to  the  contrary.  A 
final  decision  often  takes  years,  and,  during 
pendency  of  the  action,  administrators  may 
be  reluctant  to  initiate  changes  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  litigation.  Adverse  parties 
and  their  lawyers  become  embroiled  in  the 
controversy,  sometimes  with  long-standing 
impact  on  relationships. 

The  last  assumption  of  S.  10  is  that  litiga- 
tion is  the  ultimate  solution.  We  disagree. 
Government  officials  and  employees  have 
been  Inundated  with  federal  lawsuits.  Never- 
theless, most  of  the  Improvements  in  our 
system  and  Its  Institutions  have  been 
brought  about  by  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions.  Providing  the  United  States 
Attorney  Oenerail  with  a  vehicle  to  bring 
actions  against  state  and  local  governments 
can  only  encoiirage  resort  to  the  courtroom, 
and  more  litigation.  Comprehensive  and 
cooperative  planning,  participated  in  by  all 


government  entitles,  has  thus  far  been  the 
most  successful  means  to  the  end  which 
Is  commonly  desired,  namely,  good  care  and 
treatment  for  institutionalized  citizens. 

These  comments  were  echoed  by  Otto 
Estes,  the  assistant  secretary  for  mental 
retardation  for  the  State  of  Louisiana: 

One  of  the  major  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  recent  litigation  is  that  the  pursuit 
of  broad  social  change  through  court  action 
Is  an  extremely  complex  undertaking.  Prom 
our  vantage  point,  the  suits  have  been  a 
useful  device  for  dramatizing  societal  ne- 
glect and  abuse,  which  has  gone  on  for  far 
too  long;  on  the  other  hand,  litigation  has 
not  proven  to  be  a  particularly  successful 
method  for  causing  fundamental  changes 
in  the  range,  extent  and  quality  of  treat- 
ment and  babllltatlve  services  delivered  to 
mentally  retarded  citizens  in  institutional 
settings. 

Searching  for  the  elusive  Ingredients  of  a 
high  quality  program,  federal  Judges  have 
often  found  themselves  becoming  Increas- 
ingly Immersed  In  the  day-to-day  admin- 
istrative affairs  of  the  facility.  Well-meaning 
attempts  to  eliminate  Impediments  to  change 
have  often  led  to  further  delays  and  inac- 
tion, which.  In  turn,  have  resulted  In  the 
Issuance  of  even  more  detailed  court  edicts. 
The  ensiUng  tug-of-war  between  plaintiffs, 
defendants  and  the  court  has  led  to  lengthy 
lm.passes  during  which  conditions  In  the  fa- 
culty stagnate,  staff  morale  dtps  and  all 
parties  to  the  suit  ( Including  the  top  leader- 
ship personnel  of  the  state  agency  and  the 
faculty)  are  forced  to  spend  an  Inordinate 
portion  of  their  time  responding  to  the 
litigation  rather  than  developing  and  Im- 
plementing more  effective  methods  for  de- 
livering client  services.  In  such  situations 
the  ultimate  losers,  of  course,  are  the  resi- 
dents of  the  facility. 

In  considering  the  present  legislation,  one 
question  which  this  Subcommittee  should 
examine  Is:  what  is  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  federal  courts  in  mandating  administra- 
tive and  legislative  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  states.  Obviously,  access  to  the 
courts  is  a  fundamental  right  of  any  citizen 
and  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  system  of 
Justice  to  deny  this  right  to  persons  in  In- 
stitutional settings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
courts  are  Ill-equipped  to  assume  de  facto 
operational  authority  for  complex,  multi- 
faceted  state  programs.  Certainly,  our  ex- 
perience with  right-to-treatment  cases  indi- 
cates that  litigation  is  far  from  a  cure-all 
for  current  program  deficiencies  and.  In  some 
Instances,  tends  to  exacerbate  already  diffi- 
cult situations. 

Another  lesson  of  the  litigation  is  that 
changes  in  any  particular  institutional  set- 
ting cannot  be  pursued  without  considering 
the  overall  Impact  on  the  state's  system  for 
delivering  services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 
It  is  fruitless,  for  example,  to  force  a  state 
to  reduce  the  population  of  an  existing  resi- 
dential treatment  center  only  to  find  that 
the  "deinstitutionalized"  residents  end  up 
In  settings  where  they  receive  as  bad  or  worse 
care  and  services.  Similarly.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  create  a  special  class  of  beneficiaries 
of  a  particular  suit  only  to  discover  the  In- 
creased costs  of  care  for  such  individuals  is 
being  achieved  by  denying  similarly  situated 
persons  in  the  state  access  to  even  minimal 
services.  A  couple  of  examples  will  help  to 
lUiistrate  this  point : 

As  a  result  of  a  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Eastern  Louisiana  in  the  case 
of  Gary  W.  vs.  State  of  Louisiana,  et  al.,  the 
state  is  obligated  to  contract  with  the  LSU 
School  of  Medicine  for  the  completion  of 
a  comprehensive,  multi-disciplinary  assess- 
ment of  each  member  of  the  plaintiff  class 
(at  an  average  cost  to  the  state  of  $400  per 
client) .  If  the  results  of  these  assessments 
led  to  the  development  of  high  quality  serv- 


ice plans,  it  would  be  money  well  invested. 
Unfortunately,  provider  agencies  found  the 
Initial  assessment  reports  of  little  prac- 
tical value  in  programming  for  class  mem- 
bers and.  as  a  result,  this  costly  operation 
has  been  of  very  limited  benefit  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Further,  the  state  is  re- 
quired to  give  priority  to  class  members  in 
the  provision  of  needed  services.  Since  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  are  finite  (de- 
spite sizable  budgetary  Increases  in  recent 
years),  we  are  forced  to  serve  class  members 
first,  even  in  cases  where  the  needs  of  non- 
class  members  are  clearly  more  pressing. 

Similarly,  all  Increased  funding  voted  by 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  In  recent  years 
have  been  earmarked  for  carrying  out  the 
deinstitutionalization  of  goals  set  forth  in 
the  consent  decree  In  the  case  of  Horacek 
and  the  United  States  vs.  Exon.  As  a  result, 
no  inroads  have  been  made  In  transferring 
retarded  nursing  home  residents  to  more 
appropriate  residential  settings — despite  the 
fact  that  a  recent  study  Indicates  that  500 
of  the  900  current  retarded  residents  In 
nursing  homes  should  be  transferred  to 
smaller,  community-based  facilities  and  the 
general  awareness  that  the  placement  pri- 
ority of  some  of  these  persons  Is  higher  than 
residents  in  the  state  Institution  at  Bea- 
trice. Ironically,  the  annual  number  of 
placement  from  Beatrice  State  Development 
Center  has  actually  declined  since  the  con- 
sent decree  was  entered  into  (an  average  of 
115  annually  between  1970-75;  75  annually 
since  1975).  even  though  the  cost  per  client 
placed  has  doubled. 

As  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs  have  gained 
more  experience,  they  have  attempted  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  expanding  the  defini- 
tion of  the  class.  The  problem  is  that  the 
litigation  becomes  even  more  complex  and 
time  consuming,  again  to  the  detriment  of 
the  faculty's  clients. 

Finally,  whUe  litigation  can  Induce  change 
by  forcing  responsible  state  administrators 
and  legislators  to  respond  to  an  Independent, 
external  force,  it  can  also  obscure  the  need 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action  and 
distort  the  Internal  allocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources. For  example,  the  energy  and  re- 
sources committed  to  engaging  in  the  liti- 
gation often  detract  from  the  state's 
capability  to  commit  time  and  resources  to 
the  Improvement  of  other  components  of  the 
state's  system. 

This  problem  is  exemplified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  one  state  school  for  the  retarded  In 
Texas.  When  legal  action  against  the  school 
began,  officials  were  required  to  respond  to 
over  300  interrogatories.  These  requests  for 
information  were  so  demanding,  so  vague  and 
so  general  in  nature  that  answering  them 
completely  immobilized  the  entire  top  and 
mid-level  management  of  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation for  four  months.  All  other  activi- 
ties of  these  key  administrators  came  to  a 
grinding  halt  while  the  Department  re- 
sponded to  the  litigation. 

Dealing  with  a  more  immediate  concern, 
the  states  need  the  help  of  Congress  and 
the  Administration  in  resolving  the  many 
funding  dilemmas  surrounding  the  establish- 
ment of  alternative  living  environments  for 
mentaUy  retarded  Individuals.  As  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  pointed  out  In  Its  1977 
report  on  deinstitutionalization  of  the  men- 
tally disabled,  "In  the  absence  of  a  national 
strategy  or  management  system  to  imple- 
ment deinstitutionalization .  federal  offlclaU 
responsible  for  other  programs  that  affect 
deinstitutionalization  generaUy  (1)  were  not 
aware  of  the  national  goal  or  had  not  re- 
ceived Instructions  on  implementation,  (2) 
had  not  Implemented  their  programs  to  help 
achieve  the  goal,  (3)  had  not  undertaken 
Joint  efforts  directed  at  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion, or  (4)  had  not  monitored  or  evaluated 
their  programs'  Impact  on  delnstltutlonaliza- 
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tlon."  As  a  result,  a  number  of  key  federal 
programs  continue  to  contain  provisions 
which  encourage  institutionalization  of  men- 
tally retarded  persons. 

One  glaring  illustration  of  the  negative 
Impact  of  these  disjolntures  In  federal  policy 
can  be  found  In  the  federal-state  Medicaid 
program.  In  1977  HEW  paid  the  states  over 
$900  million  In  relm'oursements  on  behalf 
of  Medicaid -eligible  residents  in  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded,  which 
were  certified  as  intermediate  care  facilities 
under  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Despite  the  ongoing  efforts  of  our  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Governors'  Conference  and 
other  Interested  groups.  Departmental  offi- 
cials thus  far,  have  refused  to  issue  clear 
policies  making  residents  In  small,  commu- 
nity-based facilities  (group  homes,  hostels, 
etc.)  eligible  for  ICP/MR  reimbursements.  As 
a  result,  the  program — the  federal  govern- 
ment's largest  single  source  of  support  for 
mental  retardation  services — tends  to  re- 
ward the  states  for  maintaining  residents 
in  large,  isolated  congregate  care  facilities — 
even  though  the  Administration  contends 
that  It  favors  deinstitutionalization  and  the 
Justice  Department  seeks  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective through  the  federal  courts! 

To  demonstrate  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences this  lack  of  Interagency  coordina- 
tion can  have  at  the  state  level,  we  would 
call  the  Subcommittee's  attention  to  the 
current  situation  in  Nebraska.  In  1978  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  appropriated  $2.4  mil- 
lion to  renovate  and  remodel  buildings  at 
Beatrice  State  Developmental  Center  to 
bring  the  facility  into  compliance  with  fed- 
eral Medicaid  (ICF/MR)  standards.  However, 
Justice  Department  attorneys,  acting  on  be- 
half of  plaintiffs  In  the  suit,  went  to  court 
and  obtained  an  injunction  against  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  construction  funds  at  Bea- 
trice on  the  grounds  that  the  funds  should 
be  used  to  expand  community  alternatives 
rather  than  "perpetuating"  state-operated 
Institutions.  Meanwhile,  HEW  has  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  Title  XIX  aid  on  behalf  of 
Beatrice  residents  If  the  planned  renovations 
are  not  completed ! 

Solving  such  problems  may  not  be  as  po- 
litically attractive  as  authorizing  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  sue  the  states,  but  from 
our  perspective,  it  is  a  more  essential  com- 
ponent of  a  broad-gauged  strategy  for  up- 
grading services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

If  one  accepts  the  limitations  of  litigation 
as  a  strategy  for  affectuatlng  social  change, 
the  next  logical  question  is:  what  role 
should  the  Justice  Department  plan  In  fu- 
ture right-to-treatment  suits? 

From  our  perspective,  the  critical  policy 
Issue  which  Congress  must  address  is: 
would  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  insti- 
tutionalized persons  be  materially  advanced 
by  granting  the  Justice  Department  author- 
ity to  file  or  Intervene  in  right-to-treatment 
suits?  Witnesses  for  the  Justice  Department 
and  private  plaintiffs  have  told  this  Subcom- 
mittee that  active  Justice  Department  in- 
volvement Is  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
litigation.  We  disagree. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  such 
cases  indicates  that  the  Department  initially 
became  Involved  in  the  Wyatt  case  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
Northern  Alabama,  rather  than  as  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  strategy  of  litigation.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Department  filed  several 
"right-to-treatment"  cases  on  its  own  behalf 
and  entered  others  as  a  plaintiff  intervenor. 
Thus  far.  however,  the  real  impetus  for 
Identifying  and  seeking  out  new  lltlgatlve 
targets  In  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  has  come  primarily  from 
a  small  cadre  of  private  attorneys  associated 
with  public  interest  law  firms. 

Any  objective  assessment  of  the  current 
picture,  we  believe,  will  convince  Subcom- 


mittee members  that  the  scope  of  lltlga- 
tlve activities  has  expanded  sharply  over 
the  past  few  years,  in  most  instances  with 
only  peripheral  Justice  Department  involve- 
ment. For  example.  In  1976,  when  the  Justice 
Department's  authority  to  file  such  suits 
was  called  into  question  by  federal  district 
court  decisions  in  the  Solomon  and  Matson 
cases,  only  a  handful  of  states  faced  class 
action  suits  brovight  on  behalf  of  residents 
in  public  mental  retardation  Institutions. 
Today,  such  suits  have  been  filed  in  over  half 
the  states.  Perhaps,  more  Importantly,  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  such  cases  has  gnawn 
geometrically  In  the  Intervening  years. 

There  appears  to  be  no  shortage  of  in- 
terested parties  prepared  to  file  such  suits. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  become  the  "in" 
thing  for  advocacy  groups  to  do  these  days. 
Indeed,  one  state  mental  retardation  director 
currently  is  the  named  defendant  In  the 
twenty-three  pending  cases — a  number  of 
them  major  class  action  suits.  These  facts 
appear  to  refute  the  argument  that  current 
lltlgatlve  efforts  will  fiounder  and  fall  un- 
less the  Justice  Department  is  granted  the 
authority  provided  for  in  S.  10. 

Further  the  subcommittee  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  arc  currently  expending 
several  mUllon  dollars  annually  to  suoport 
litigation  on  behalf  of  patients  In  mental 
Institutions.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  1975 
amendments  to  the  E>evelopmental  Disabil- 
ities Act.  each  state  is  required  to  establish 
a  statewide  Protection  and  Advocacy  sys- 
tem for  developmentally  disabled  persons 
(including  the  mentally  retarded).  One 
major  function  of  these  P  and  A  agencies, 
which  in  FY  1979  will  receive  a  total  of  $3 
million  in  federal  support.  Is  to  pursue  legal 
remedies  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  disabled 
persons — in  both  Institutional  and  non-ln- 
stitutlonal  settings. 

Thomas  Rath,  the  attorney  general 
for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  ex- 
pressed himself  articulately  on  prob- 
lems of  the  litigation  approach  of  S.  10: 

My  concern  about  S.  10  is  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  formulation  of  a  federal  policy 
concerning  the  treatment  of  Institution- 
alized persons  through  litigation.  I  believe 
that  such  a  policy  would  be  fragmented,  and 
I  object  to  the  formulation  of  policy  against 
the  states  in  an  adversarial  process,  rather 
than  with  their  cooperation  and  mutual 
agreement. 

I  do  not  share  the  "conviction"  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Drew  S.  Days,  ITI,  that  Utl- 
gatlon  Is  "an  ai>proprlate  and  necessary 
means  by  which  the  rights  of  |  Institutional- 
ized 1  persons  may  be  vindicated."  Mr.  Days 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Depcu-tment  of 
Justice  that  st3.tes  are  incapable  and  un- 
willing to  Improve  their  institutions  and 
that  litigation  is  necessary  to  force,  or  at 
least  encourage,  the  states  to  make  such 
Improvements.  While  I  will  e^ee  that  all 
governments,  state  and  federal,  are  not  now 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  resources,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  states  are  unwilling  to 
re«ol"e  problems  in  this  area.  Moreover,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  process  of  litigation  is 
the  appropriate  way  to  obtain  cooperation 
from  the  states  or  to  achieve  constructive 
change  In  the  area  of  Institutional  services. 

My  primary  objection  to  the  formulation 
of  policy  through  litigation  Is  that  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  litigation  hardens 
positions;  It  does  not  make  them  more  flex- 
ible. It  is  very  difficult  for  a  state  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  federal  government  when  the 
United  States  is  taking  an  adversarial  posi- 
tion against  It.  This  is  particularly  true 
where,  as  in  our  case,  the  United  States  takes 
sides  in  litigation  which  the  state  Is  attempt- 
ing to  settle  or  In  a  case  where  the  United 
States  Intervenes  in  litigation  Involving  per- 


sonal daimage  claims.  Where  poUcy  is  sought 
to  be  made  by  Utlgation,  federal  experts,  who 
might  otherwise  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
offer  to  a  state  the  technical  or  financial  as- 
sistance contemplated  by  Uils  legislation, 
become  witnesses  agiainst  the  state  and  are 
therefore  unavailable  to  assist  the  state  In 
resolving  the  problems  to  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  addressed.  Moreover,  litigation  in  this 
area  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  settlement 
posslblUtles  because  it  involves  political  con- 
siderations inherent  in  conflicts  between 
state  and  federal  governments. 

For  these  general  reasons,  I  oppose  this 
legislation  as  an  attempt  to  create  federal 
policy  in  the  area  of  institutional  services 
and  programs  by  an  adversarial  process 
against  the  states,  particularly  where  Con- 
gress has  already  established  a  detailed  and 
effective  system  of  administrative  penalties 
under  various  federal  spending  programs 
covering  this  same  area. 

Dr.  Alan  Stone,  of  Harvard  Law 
School  has  att£u:lced  this  litigative  ap- 
proach to  policy  formulation : 

The  fourth  issue  arises  directly  out  of  my 
evaluation  of  the  recent  litigation  attempt- 
ing to  develop  constitutional  rights  of  per- 
sons confined  in  state  Institutions.  The  pat- 
tern this  litigation  has  now  taken  is  not  so 
much  the  development  of  Individual  consti- 
tutional rights  In  any  traditional  sense: 
rather,  much  of  the  litigation  looks  to  the 
particular  state  institution  under  considera- 
tion and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  essen- 
tiaUy  are  forced  to  develop  poUcy  for  that 
institution.  That  p(^cy  does  not  take  into 
account  the  will  of  the  state  legislature,  the 
fiscal  status  of  the  state,  the  needs  of  other 
Institutions  not  covered  In  the  litigation,  cw 
the  needs  of  other  mentally  disabled  persons 
who  do  not  hi4>pen  to  be  in  institutions  at 
the  time  the  litigation  is  brought.  What  I 
mean  to  emphasize  is  the  Utlgation  has 
taken  the  form  not  of  arguing  specific  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  citizens,  but  rather 
what  one  sees  is  the  development  of  massive 
consent  decrees  that  set  standards  and  struc- 
ture every  aspect  of  capital  Investment,  per- 
sonnel hiring  practices,  living  conditions, 
etc.,  in  a  particular  institution.  These  court 
standards  may  or  may  not  be  compatible 
with  standards  set  by  HEW,  or  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
Essentially  the  court  ends  up  taking  on  the 
policy  decision  making  role  that  is  sup- 
posedly the  province  of  the  state  Commis- 
sioner of  Mental  Health.  Unfortunately,  the 
Judge  may  not  feel  responsible  for  all  of  the 
state  institutions,  and  thus  litigation  may 
result  in  distortions  and  gross  Inequities  with 
money  being  taken  from  some  institutions 
to  cover  improvements  mandated  by  the 
court  in  other  institutions. 

The  basic  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
Is  that  the  result  of  this  litigation  Is  to 
usurp  from  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  state  government  the  policy 
making  role  for  mental  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  realize.  S.  10 
uses  the  concept  of  "State  action"  to 
thrust  the  Federal  Government  into 
even  more  State  institutions.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  general  doctrine. 

The  issue  of  'State  action"  is  so  ill- 
defined  that  it  could  lead  to  far-reaching 
results  under  S.  10. 

Since  the  scope  of  S.  10  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  judicial  determination  of 
State  action,  we  need  to  review  how  the 
courts  have  dealt  with  "State  action." 
An  article  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  very  enlightening: 

The  doctrine  of  state  action  as  it  has  been 
Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  its 
roots  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  in  part: 
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"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
wblcb  sball  abridge  tbe  privileges  or  Im- 
munities or  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
not  snail  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  tbe 
laws." 

Tb  IS  language  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
tht.t  tbe  action  prohibited  by  this  section 
of  ibe  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  state  action 
and  a  dichotomy  has  been  drawn  between 
this  state  action  and  private  action.  This  in- 
terpretation was  first  discussed  In  detail  by 
tbe  Supreme  Court  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases, 
109  U.S.  3  (1883),  where  the  C3ourt  stated: 

"It  is  State  action  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter that  Is  prohibited.  Individual  invasion 
of  individual  rights  is  not  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  amendment.  It  has  a  deeper  and 
broader  scope.  It  nulllfles  and  makes  void 
all  State  legislation,  and  State  action  of 
every  kind,  which  impairs  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  wblcb  injiires  them  in  life,  Uberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  or 
which  denies  to  any  of  them  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  At  11." 

More  recent  Supreme  Court  cases  and  com- 
mentators have  expresesd  approval  for  this 
view." 

Despite  the  plethora  of  cases  on  state  ac- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  has  not  advanced 
a  clearly  enunciated  theory  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  state  action.  This  has  created 
much  confusion,  even  "theoretical  chaos."  i" 
As  one  noted  constitutional  scholar  has  ob- 
served  ".  despite  the  precedent,  and  de- 
spite tbe  vocabulary,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  succeeded  in  developing  a  body  of  state 
action  'doctrine',  a  set  of  rules  for  deter- 
mining whether  governmental  or  private 
actors  are  to  be  deemed  responsible  for  an 
asserted  constitutional  violation." "  How- 
ever, certain  trends  may  be  observed  In  the 
Supreme  Court's  analysis  of  state  action. 

Generally,  the  Supreme  Court  has  tended 
to  expand  the  situations  in  which  state  ac- 
tion applies  since  its  decision  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases.  However,  several  recent  cases 
have  failed  to  find  state  action  and  might  be 
Interpreted  as  an  end  to  the  expansion  of  the 
doctrine  >=  or  as  "establishing  strict  doc- 
trinal barriers  to  confine  the  once  amor- 
phous state  action  inquiry.""  This  change 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  commenta- 
tors as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cases 
recently  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
have  involved  due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tion claims  which  are  not  related  to  racial 
discrimination.  Supporters  of  this  theory 
have  argued  that  ".  .  .  in  racial  discrimina- 
tion cases  a  Judicial  aversion  to  the  chal- 
lenged activity  prompted  the  court  to  ex- 
pand the  range  of  private  activity  that  would 
be  considered  state  action  subject  to  injunc- 
tion as  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment' and  that  there  has  been  less  Judicial 
aversion  to  the  situations  presented  by  more 
recent  cases."  Another  theory  advanced  for 
this  change  Is  that  tbe  recent  claims  are  be- 
ing brought  by  employees  challenging  the 
management  of  a  private  institution  instead 
servUM.S"''"*''    "'^'"    °'    ''"'    institutions 

Co^^t'^n^thi""  '"^.  '"""**  ^^  ^^^  Supreme 
N  ^.^ol***  '*'=*°*  "^  o'  Parham  v.  J.  L 
^„Jt  °  '"^"""^  2°'  ^»'9>'  although  the 
nvolvIT  t"*,"  ^^'^!^''^'y  discussed,  plrham 
i  m^no^hJ^!  "voluntary"  commitment  of 
^^nt-^K  '^  .'^  P"*""*^  ""^  Kuardlan  to  a  State 
mental  hospital  and  the  Court  stated  in  ite 

tnat  a  child,  in  common  with  aduiu  has  a 
substantial  liberty  Interest  in  not  being  c^n- 

an^that''th^T^".^'°'  '"•''**'=*'  treatment 
mumpn,  H  ^*f  **  ^  involvement  In  the  com- 
mitment    decision    constitute    state    action 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  Slip  op 
at  14. 

B.  Elements  of  State  Action. 

State  action  has  been  described  as  a  con- 
tinuum which  "...  ranges  from  obvious 
legislated  denial  of  equal  protection  ..."  to 
the  point  where  private  action  is  no  longer 
significantly  enough  related  to  find  state 
action."  Tbe  more  difficult  questions  have 
arisen  around  the  end  of  this  continuum 
where  private  action  begins  to  shade  into 
state  action.  As  noted  before,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  advanced  any  clearly  enun- 
ciated theory  for  resolving  these  questions; 
however,  the  Court  has  taken  certain  ele- 
ments into  consideration.  Perha|>s  the  most 
helpful  method  of  organizing  the  concept 
of  state  action  is  to  discuss  the  various  ele- 
ments which  have  been  used  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Although  there  are  many  different 
ways  these  elements  could  be  divided,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  they  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  main  groups:  state  action 
involving  the  concept  of  a  public  function, 
state  action  involving  state  encouragement 
of  private  actions,  and  state  action  involv- 
ing state  encouragement  of  private  actions, 
and  state  action  involving  mutual  contacts 
between  the  state  and  private  actions." 

1.  Public  Pninctions. 

The  concept  behind  finding  state  action  in 
a  public  function  was  succinctly  stated  by 
one  treatise  in  the  following  manner. 

"If  private  persons  are  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  government  functions  their  ac- 
tivities are  subject  to  similar  constitutional 
restrictions.  The  state  cannot  free  itself  from 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
operation  of  its  governmental  functions 
merely  by  delegating  certain  functions  to 
otherwise  private  individuals.  If  private  ac- 
tors assume  the  role  of  the  state  by  engaging 
in  these  governmental  functions  then  they 
subject  themselves  to  the  same  limitations 
on  their  freedom  of  action  as  would  be  im- 
posed upon  the  state  itself."  '» 

Although  this  theory  is  easily  understood. 
Its  application  creates  more  difficulty.  One 
of  the  major  Supreme  Court  cases  discussing 
the  public  function  concept  is  Marsh  v.  Ala- 
bama, 326  U.S.  501  (1946),  where  a  company 
town  with  no  formal  ties  to  the  state  was 
held  to  perform  a  public  function.  The  Court 
reasoned  that  the  company  town  was  in  ef- 
fect performing  all  the  functions  and  ac- 
tivities that  a  town  would  regularly  perform 
and  that  this  was  state  action.  This  concept 
of  public  function  was  later  held  to  be  In- 
applicable to  activities  at  a  shopping  center 
which  was  not  a  part  of  a  company  town." 

The  public  function  doctrine  was  discussed 
In  some  detail  in  Jackson  v.  Afetropolxtan 
Edison,  419  U.S.  345  (1974).  yocfcson  Involved 
an  action  for  damages  against  a  privately 
owned  utility  company  based  on  the  com- 
pany's termination  of  services  for  the  non- 
payment of  a  bill.  The  plaintiff  argued  that 
such  termination  should  be  accompanied  by 
certain  due  process  guarantees  such  as  no- 
tice, a  hearing  and  an  opportunity  to  pay 
the  bill.  Before  these  guarantees  could  be 
mandated,  there  had  to  be  a  finding  of  state 
action  on  the  part  of  the  utility  company. 
The  plaintiff  argued  that  state  action  was 
present  (1)  because  of  the  monopoly  status 
allegedly  confererd  upon  the  utility  com- 
pany by  the  state,  and  (2)  because  the  util- 
ity company  provides  an  essential  public 
service.  The  Court  rejected  these  arguments 
finding  that  there  was  an  insufficient  rela- 
tionship between  the  challenged  actions  of 
the  entities  Involved  and  their  monopoly 
status  and  that  the  utility  was  not  perform- 
ing a  public  function.  The  majority  opinion 
by  Justice  Rehnqulst  stated  with  regard  to 
public  function: 

"We  have,  of  course,  found  state  action 
present  in  the  exercise  by  a  private  entity 
of  powers  traditionally  exclusively  reserved 
to  the  State  ...  If  we  were  dealing  with 


the  exercise  by  Metropolitan  of  some  power 
delegated  to  it  by  the  State  which  is  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  sovereignty,  such 
as  eminent  domain,  our  case  would  be  quite 
a  different  one.  But  while  the  Pennsylvania 
statute  imposes  an  obligation  to  furnish 
service  on  regulated  utilities,  it  imposes  no 
such  obligation  on  the  State.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania courts  have  rejected  the  contention 
that  the  furnishing  of  utility  services  are 
either  state  fiuictlons  or  municipal  duties, 
(citations  omitted)  At  352-353."  ^ 

The  issue  of  what  powers  are  "tradition- 
ally exclusively  reserved  to  the  State"  was 
further  detailed  in  Flagg  Brothers,  Inc.  v. 
Brooks.  436  U.S.  149  (1978) .  The  specific  issue 
raised  in  Flagg  Brothers  was  whether  there 
was  sufficient  state  action  for  the  applica- 
tion of  due  process  guarantees  to  a  ware- 
houseman's sale  under  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code.  The  district  court  had  dis- 
missed the  plaintiff's  complaint  but  the 
Court  of  Appeals  found  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient state  action  and  noted  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Jackson  had  suggested  that 
state  action  might  be  found  by  the  exercise 
of  ".  .  .  some  power  delegated  to  it  by  the 
State  which  is  traditionally  associated  with 
sovereignty."  The  Supreme  Court  in  another 
opinion  by  Justice  Rehnqulst  found  no  state 
action  in  Flagg  Brothers,  and  stated  that 
"(r)espondents,  however,  have  read  too 
much  into  the  language  of  our  previous 
cases."  At  157-158.  The  Court  further  noted 
that  "(w  I  bile  many  functions  have  been  tra- 
ditionally performed  by  governments,  very 
few  have  been  'exclusively  reserved  to  the 
State'  "  and  went  on  to  discuss  two  areas  In 
which  state  action  have  been  found  because 
of  a  public  function.  These  two  areas  were 
seen  as  the  area  of  elections,  exemplified  by 
Terry  v.  Adams.  345  U.S.  461  (1953),  and 
those  cases  exemplified  by  March  v.  Alabama, 
supra.  Justice  Rehnqulst  stated  for  the 
Court  that  "(t)hese  two  branches  of  the 
public  function  doctrine  have  in  common 
the  feature  of  exclusivity.  Although  the  elec- 
tions held  by  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
affiliates  were  the  only  meaningful  elections 
in  Texas  and  the  streets  owned  by  the  Gulf 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  were  the  only  streets  In 
Checkasaw.  the  proposed  sale  by  Flagg 
Brothers  under  S  7-210  is  not  the  only  means 
of  resolving  this  purely  private  dispute."  At 
159-160.  The  Court  then  concluded  that 
■'.  .  .  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
debtors  and  creditors  is  not  traditionally  an 
exclusive  public  function."  At  161. 

Flagg  Brothers  further  limited  the  situa- 
tions in  which  a  public  function  will  be 
found  and  thus  limited  the  application  of 
state  action  due  to  the  Court's  emphasis  on 
the  "exclusive"  nature  of  those  public  func- 
tions. One  commentator  has  criticized  this 
emphasis  as  not  reflecting  "...  an  under- 
standing of  the  original  rationale  of  the  pub- 
lic function  cases";  ■'  however,  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  this  criticism  it  would  appear 
that  the  Court  is  moving  toward  more  strin- 
gent requirements  for  finding  a  public  func- 
tion. 

Several  recent  lower  court  decisions  have 
discussed  the  public  function  doctrine  of 
state  action  with  respect  to  institutions.  In 
Ruffler  V.  Phelps  Memorial  Hospital.  453  P. 
Supp.  1062  (S.D.N.Y.  1978).  an  individual 
who  had  been  involuntarily  committed  to  a 
private  hosoital  brought  an  action  under  42 
use.  §  1983  to  recover  damages  for  the  al- 
legedly unlawful  hospitalization  and  for  vio- 
lations of  due  process.  One  of  the  defendant 
hospitals  alleged  that  since  It  had  functioned 
at  all  times  as  a  private  hospital,  the  Juris- 
dictional prerequisite  of  state  action  was  not 
present.  The  district  court  rejected  the  hos- 
pital's contention  and  found  that  the  hospi- 
tal performed  a  public  function  and  therefore 
state  action  was  present.  The  court  specifi- 
cally stated: 

"Civil  oonunltment  and  treatment  of  tbe 
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mentally  ill  Is  undoubtedly  a  "public  func- 
tion" in  New  York.  The  legislature's  express 
statement  of  public  policy  declares  that  the 
"protection  and  promotion  of  the  mental 
health  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  pre- 
vention of  mental  illness  .  .  .  are  matters  of 
public  concern.  The  state  and  local  govern- 
ments shall  share  responsibility  .  .  .  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  .  .  . 
mentally  ill."  .  .  .  Private  agencies  such  as 
New  York  Hospital  are  expressly  Included 
among  the  institutions  .  .  .  which  are  author- 
ized by  statute  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
mental function  of  caring  for  the  mentally 
disabled."  At  1068. 

The  court  further  noted  that  the  private 
hospitals  are  extensively  regulated  and  con- 
cluded that  "(l)n  light  of  New  York's  dec- 
laration of  public  policy  and  governmental 
responsibility  and  its  extensive  regulation  of 
those  private  agencies  engaged  in  providing 
mental  health  services  .  .  .  the  activities  al- 
legedly performed  by  defendant  New  York 
Hospital  constituted  a  'public  function'  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  requisite  state  action 
. . ."  At  1069.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Flagg  Brothers,  v.  Brooks,  supra,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  district  court  from  the  situa- 
tion presented  by  civil  commitments  in  New 
York. 

In  Flagg  Brothers,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  had 
found  that  the  commercial  remedy  provided 
by  the  New  York  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
was  not  the  exclusive  means  of  resolving  the 
private  commercial  disputes  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  state  action  Involved.  The 
district  court  found  that  in  contrast  to  Flagg 
Brothers.  ".  .  .  plaintiff's  complaint  against 
New  York  Hospital  is  not  simply  a  private 
commercial  dispute.  Rather,  compliance  with 
the  substantive  procedural  provisions  of  New 
York's  Mental  Hygiene  Law  is  the  single  law- 
ful means  by  which  an  individual  such  as 
Ruffier  can  be  committed  and  confined 
against  his  will  by  a  private  institution  such 
as  New  York  Hospital."  At  1070. 

Similarly,  in  Newsom  v.  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. 453  F.  Supp.  401  (M.D.  Tenn.  1978) .  cer- 
tain Tennessee  hospitals  were  found  to  be 
serving  a  state  function  which  ".  .  .  in- 
fuse(d)  their  practices  and  policies  with 
thf  cbaractertstics  of  state  action."  At  421. 
Newsom  was  a  class  action  brought  by  in- 
digent persons  contending  that  the  uni- 
versity hospital  failed  to  provide  a  reason- 
able volume  of  services  to  persons  who  were 
unable  to  pay  and  thus  violated  the  due 
process  rights  of  the  indigent  persons.  Prior 
to  a  discussion  of  the  due  process  questions, 
the  district  court  discussed  the  state  action 
Issue.  First,  the  court  noted  that  the  hos- 
pital in  question  received  federal  funds 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  42  U.S.C.  55  291 
et  seq.,  and  noted  that  Judicial  opinion  has 
been  divided  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  receipt  of  these  funds  by  a  private 
hospital  is  Itself  sufficient  governmental 
Involvement  to  Invoke  state  action.  The 
court  found  that  "something  more"  than 
partial  federal  funding  was  necessary  to 
find  state  action  and  noted  that  the  hos- 
pital was  also  subject  to  extensive  govern- 
mental regulation.  It  was  also  observed  that 
a  Tennessee  statute  specifically  implemented 
the  federal  funding  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  and  that  the  State  Supreme  Court  when 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  this 
the  state  statute  performed  not  only  a  legiti- 
mate state  purpose  but  also  a  state  duty 
These  factors  were  seen  as  sufficient  to 
support  a  finding  of  state  action.^ 

2_State  Encouragement  of  Private  Actions 

The  type  of  state  action  cases  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  subsection  are  those  where 
the  person  claiming  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection alleges  that  the  other  party  was 
commanded  or  encouraged  in  his  actions  by 
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the  state.  As  one  treatise  has  observed  "(l)n 
these  cases  the  Court  determines  whether 
there  is  a  sufficient  nexus  between  the 
wrongdoer  and  the  government  by  assessing 
the  degree  to  which  the  government  has  com- 
manded, encouraged  or  otherwise  directed 
the  complained  of  activity."  =  The  case  which 
presents  the  best  example  of  this  type  of 
state  action  case  is  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334 
U.S.  1  ( 1948) .  Shelley  involved  the  attempted 
judicial  enforcement  of  a  restrictive  cov- 
enant which  provided  that  the  property 
was  to  be  used  only  by  white  persons.  The 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the  restrictive 
covenant  by  itself  was  not  violative  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rights  but  that  such 
agreements  could  not  be  Judicially  enforced. 
The  Court  stated:  "(t)hat  the  action  of 
state  courts  and  Judicial  officers  in  their 
official  capacities  is  to  be  regarded  as  action 
of  the  State  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendemnt.  is  a  proposition 
which  has  long  been  established  by  decisions 
of  this  Court."  At  14.=' 

The  state  encouragement  of  private  actions 
which  can  give  rise  to  a  finding  of  state  ac- 
tion also  includes  actions  by  the  legislature 
or  executive  agencies,  as  well  as  Judicial 
action.==  For  example,  in  Robinson  v.  Florida 
378  U.S.  153  (1964).  the  Supreme  Court' 
found  that  Florida  Board  of  Health  regula- 
tions providing  for  separate  toilet  faculties 
for  black  and  white  persons  embodied  a 
state  policy  of  dlscrl  nlnatlon  and  was  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  finding  of  State  action. 

Several  recent  lower  court  decisions  con- 
cerning hospitals  have  relied  upon  legislative 
actions  to  support  a  finding  of  state  action. 
In  Doe  V.  Charleston  Area  Medical  Center 
Inc..  529  P.2d  638  (4th  Cir.  1975) ,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  dealt  with  a  class 
action  for  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  policy  of  the 
medical  center  to  prohibit  abortions  except 
where  the  mother's  life  was  in  danger.  The 
court  found  state  action  was  present  and 
pointed  to  the  receipt  of  Hill-Burton  funds 
and  West  Virginia's  criminal  abortion  statute 
which  paralleled  the  policy  of  the  hospital 
Similarly,  the  district  court  in  Newsom  v. 
Vanderbilt  University,  supra,  also  relied  upon 
the  presence  of  a  state  statute  to  support  Its 
finding  of  state  action. 

3.  State  Action  Involving  Mutual  Contacts. 

Certain  contacts  between  the  state  and  the 
practices  challenged  as  violative  of  the  con- 
stitution may  give  rise  to  a  finding  of  state 
action.  One  such  contact  Is  state  aid.  In  Nor- 
wood V.  Harrison,  413  U.S.  455  (1973),  the 
Supreme  Court  discussed  state  aid  in  the 
form  of  textbook  loans  to  racially  discrim- 
inatory private  schools.  The  Court  found 
that  this  aid  was  state  action  and  stated : 

"An  Inescapable  education  cost  for  stu- 
dents in  both  public  and  private  schools  is 
the  expense  of  providing  all  necessary  learn- 
ing materials.  When,  as  here,  that  necessary 
expense  is  borne  by  the  State,  the  economic 
consequence  is  to  give  aid  to  the  enterprise: 
if  the  school  engages  In  discriminatory  prac- 
tices the  State  by  tangible  aid  in  the  form  of 
textbooks  thereby  gives  suppiort  to  such  dis- 
crimination. Racial  discrimination  Is  barred 
by  the  Constitution  and  "(l)t  is  also  axio- 
matic that  a  state  may  not  Induce,  encour- 
age or  promote  private  persons  to  accomplish 
what  it  is  constitutionally  forbidden  to  ac- 
complish."   (citation   omitted).   At  464-465. 

The  Court  further  noted  that  a  State  does 
not  violate  its  constitutional  duties  simply 
by  providing  any  form  of  generalized  govern- 
mental service.^ 

Another  type  of  contact  between  a  state 
and  a  private  individuaa  or  corporation 
which  may  give  rise  to  state  action  is  inter- 
dependence or  Joint  participation  in  the 
challenged  actlfvlty.  This  tyre  Is  exemplified 
by  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority, 
365  U.S.  715  (1961).  In  Burton  the  defendant 


was  the  operator  of  a  restaurant,  the  Eagle 
Coffee  Shoppe.  In  a  building  tised  as  a  park- 
ing garage.  This  building  was  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  State  and  the  State  leased  part 
of  the  building  to  the  restaurant  operation. 
The  defendant  had  refused  to  serve  the 
plaintiff  in  this  restaurant  solely  because 
the  plaintiff  was  black.  The  Supreme  Court 
found  that  this  discrimination  involved 
state  action  and  stated : 

"The  State  has  so  far  Insinuated  itself 
into  a  position  of  interdependence  with 
Eagle  that  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  Joint 
participant  in  tbe  challenged  activity  which, 
on  account,  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
been  so  "purely  private"  as  to  fall  without 
the  scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment " 
At  725. 

When  there  is  state  regulation  or  licensing 
of  a  private  activity,  an  argument  could 
be  made  that  there  is  state  action;  however, 
the  Court  has  generally  found  that  this  type 
of  contact  between  the  state  and  a  private 
entity  is  insufficient  to  establish  state  ac- 
tion." In  Moose  Lodge  No.  107  v.  Irvis.  407 
VS.  163  (1972) .  a  white  member  of  the  Lodge 
brought  a  black  guest  to  the  Lodge's  diiOng 
room  but  the  guest  was  refused  service  due 
to  his  race.  The  Lodge  was  a  private  club 
although  it  had  obtained  a  state  liquor  li- 
cense and  the  plaintiffs  argued  that  this  li- 
censing was  sufficient  contact  with  the  state 
to  find  that  there  was  state  action.  The 
Supreme  Court  rejected  this  argument  and 
after  analyzing  and  distinguishing  prevrlous 
Supreme  Court  cases  on  state  action," 
stated: 

"However  detailed  this  type  of  regulation 
may  be  In  some  particulars.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  In  any  way  foster  or  encourage  ra- 
cial discrimination.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to 
make  the  State  in  any  realistic  sense  a 
partner  or  even  a  Joint  venturer  in  the  club's 
enterprise."  At  177. 

Similarly,  in  Jackson  v.  Jfefropoltfan  Edi- 
son Company,  supra,  the  Court  In  an  opinion 
by  Justice  Rehnqulst  held  that  tbe  regula- 
tion of  a  public  utility  did  not  give  rise  to 
state  action. 

"The  mere  fact  that  a  business  is  sub,*ect 
to  state  regulation  does  not  by  itself  con- 
vert its  action  into  that  of  the  State  for 
purposes  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  .  .  . 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  regulation  is  ex- 
tensive and  detailed,  as  in  tbe  case  of  most 
public  utilities,  do  so.  ...  It  may  well  be  that 
acts  of  a  heavily  regulated  utility  with  at 
least  something  of  a  govemmentally  pro- 
tected monopoly  will  more  readily  be  found 
to  be  'state'  acts  than  will  the  acts  of  an 
entity  lacking  these  characteristics.  But  the 
inquiry  must  be  whether  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciently close  nexus  between  the  State  and 
the  challenged  action  of  the  regulated  en- 
tity so  that  the  action  of  the  latter  may  be 
fairly  treated  as  that  of  tbe  State  Itself 
(citations  and  footnote  omitted)."  At  350- 
351. =• 

Numerous  lower  court  decisions  have  dis- 
cussed the  mutual  contacts  between  the 
State  and  challenged  practices  which  may 
give  rise  to  a  finding  of  state  action.  Many  of 
the  recent  cases  concerning  institutions  have 
Involved  the  question  of  whether  the  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  funds  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  and  the  regulations  concerning  the  use 
of  those  funds  are  sufficient  to  support  a 
finding  of  state  action.  This  question  has 
received  different  answers  in  the  various  cir- 
cuits. The  Fourth  Circuit  has  generally 
found  that  the  receipt  to  the  Hill -Burton 
funds  and  the  applicable  regulations  were 
sufficient  to  supTX)rt  a  finding  of  state  action. 
For  example  In  Cfiristhilf  v.  Annapolis  Emer- 
gency Hospital  Association,  Inc..  496  F.  2d 
174  (4th  Clr.  1974) .  the  Potirth  Clrctilt  Court 
of  Appeals  stated  that  "(t)he  district  court 
properly  held  that  the  Involvement  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments  thirough  the 
Hill-Burton  Program  and  tbe  Anne  Arundel 
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grant  sufficiently  implicated  the  state  In  the 
affairs  of  this  otherwise  private  institution 
to  subject  the  hospital  to  the  restrictions 
which  the  fourteenth  amendment  places 
upon  state  action."  At  178. 

The  other  circuits  which  have  dealt  with 
this  Issue  generally  have  disagreed  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  and 
have  found  that  a  hospital's  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral aid  pursuant  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act  did 
not  convert  the  actions  of  hospital  physi- 
cians or  staff  Into  state  actlorL  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  line  of  cases  is  Hodge  v.  Paoli 
MeTnoTial  Hospital,  576  F.2d  563  (3d  Clr. 
1978).  This  case  Involved  a  surgeon  who 
alleged  that  his  hospital  staff  privileges  were 
terminated  without  due  process  of  law  and 
attempted  to  show  state  action  due  to  the 
receipt  of  Hill-Burton  funds.  The  court  of 
appeals  found  that  there  was  no  state  ac- 
tion and  stated: 

"Physicians'  efforts  to  Invoke  Hill-Burton 
funding  as  a  basis  for  a  §  1983  claim  have 
been  a  fruitful  soxirce  of  litigation.  The 
majority  of  circuits  have  held  the  receipt 
of  Hill-Burton  funds.  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid payments,  and  the  usual  hospital  li- 
censing provisions  do  not  constitute  state 
action.  ...  We  have  determined  to  stand 
with  the  vast  majority  of  courts  of  appeals 
and  hold  that  the  receipt  of  Hlll-Burtoa 
construction  funding.  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid funds,  and  the  existence  of  tax  exemp- 
tion, as  well  as  state  licensing  requirement 
for  nonprofit  hospitals,  do  not  ooiistltute 
state  action."  At  564.-'» 

One  recent  case  was  found  In  which  In- 
terdependence or  joint  participation  be- 
tween a  private  individual  or  organization 
and  a  state  was  found  to  give  rise  to  state 
action.  In  Benner  v.  Oswald,  444  F.  Supp.  545 
(M.D.  Pa.  1978),  undergraduate  students 
challenged  the  method  of  selection  of  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees  as  violative  of 
equal  protection.  Prior  to  reaching  the  equal 
protection  issue,  the  district  court  discussed 
state  action.  The  court  found  that  the  state 
had  direct  participation  in  the  selection  of 
at  least  some  of  the  members  of  board  of 
trustees,  the  state  reviewed  the  expenditure 
of  certain  fimds  and  that  there  were  certain 
other  connections  between  the  state  and  the 
university  and  that  "(t)herefore.  the  requi- 
site amoimt  of  slgnlflcant  involvement'  by 
the  Commonwealth  in  Penn  States  affairs 
is  present  and  tmder  Burton  v.  Wilmington 
Parking  Authority,  .  .  .  penn  States  actions 
are  state  actions'."  At  568  (citations 
omitted). 

m.  APPLICATION   OF  STA'rE  ACTION  THEORIES  TO 
PRIVATE    INSTITUTIONS 

The  state  action  theories  which  were  dis- 
cussed above  can  be  used  to  indicate  whether 
there  Is  state  action  present  in  the  commit- 
ment of  a  person  to  a  private  Institution. 
The  answer  to  this  question  would  help  to 
determine  the  reach  of  S.  10  since  privately 
owned  and  operated  facilities  are  not  to  be 
considered  institutions  xmder  S.  10  unless 
persons  reside  in  the  facilities  as  a  result  of 
state  action.  Unfortunately,  this  issue  can- 
not be  definitively  resolved  for  two  reasons- 
(1)  as  was  observed  in  part  n  of  the  report 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  advanced  a 
clearly  enunciated  theory  concerning  state 
action  and  (2)  a  determination  of  state  ac- 
tion would  rest  In  large  part  on  the  specific 
factual  situation  presented.  However  cer- 
tain general  observations  may  be  made. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  ad- 
vanced a  specific  theory  for  the  determlna- 

f^^n  !l*l*  **"°'''  "  "^  ^  observed  that 
the  Court  has  not  found  State  action  in  Its 
more  recent  decisions  where  the  issue  has 
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persons  In  private  institutions.  It  should  be 
noted  though,  that  the  Court  did.  In  Parham 
V.  J.L.,  find  state  action  In  the  commitment 
of  a  juvenile  to  a  state  mental  facility.  How- 
ever, despite  the  finding  of  state  action  In 
that  situation,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  discussing 
state  action  in  detail  have  tended  to  set  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  outward  expansion 
of  the  concept. 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  approach  to 
the  issue  presented  is  to  discuss  certain 
methods  which  often  connect  the  State  with 
a  private  institution  and  attempt  to  deter- 
mine if  these  would  be  sufficient  for  a  find- 
ing of  state  action.  Individuals  are  some- 
times placed  In  a  private  institution  by  a 
court  or  by  a  state  agency.  In  this  situation 
it  could  be  argued  that  the  private  Institu- 
tion is  performing  a  public  function  and 
that  the  state  is  encouraging  the  private 
action  which  is  complained  of.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  public  function  argument 
would  bo  successful  here  since  the  Court 
in  Flagg  Brothers,  supra,  limited  the  situa- 
tion In  which  a  public  function  would  be 
found  and  emphasized  that  such  functions 
are  those  "exclusively"  reserved  to  the  State 
such  as  elections.  Private  Institutionalized 
care  for  the  mentally  disabled  and  handi- 
capped would  by  itself  probably  not  be  con- 
sidered to  serve  one  of  these  exclusive  func- 
tions. However,  It  should  be  noted  that  sev- 
eral recent  district  court  cases  have  found 
that  private  hospitals  performed  a  public 
function  in  certain  circumstances.^' 

An  argument  based  on  the  theory  that 
there  is  state  action  due  to  encouragement 
by  the  State  of  a  private  action  may  be 
more  successful.  It  could  be  argued  that 
since  in  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  the  actions  of  state  courts 
are  state  actions,  if  there  was  judicial  ac- 
tion involving  commitment  to  a  private  In- 
stitution, state  action  would  be  present. 
However,  it  could  also  be  argued  that  action 
of  the  court  is  merely  that  of  placing  a  per- 
son in  the  Institution  so  that  only  the 
practices  inherent  in  that  placement  would 
be  state  action  and  thus  subject  to  consti- 
tutional scrutiny.  Possible  constitutional 
violations  In  the  living  conditions  In  the 
institutions  could  be  held  to  be  Insufficiently 
connected  to  the  state  action  of  the  place- 
ment to  warrant  a  finding  of  state  action. 
If  the  court  maintained  continuing  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  individual  and  was  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  his  or  her  welfare, 
this  argument  might  be  overcome.  Similar 
arguments  could  be  made  concerning  a 
placement  by  a  state  agency. 

If  a  private  institution  were  receiving 
srbato  aid.  it  could  be  argued  that  there 
should  be  a  finding  of  state  action.  The  type 
of  aid  given  would  be  of  crucial  importance 
in  this  determination  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  emphasized  that  the  furnishing 
of  generalized  state  services,  such  as  elec- 
tricity, water,  and  police  and  fire  protection, 
would  not  give  rise  to  a  finding  of  state  ac- 
tion. However,  it  is  not  necessarily  crucial 
that  the  aid  be  made  in  the  form  of  mone- 
tary contributions.  In  Norwood  v.  Harrison, 
supra,  the  Court  found  that  state  aid  In  the 
form  of  text  book  loans  to  racially  discrimi- 
natory private  schools  constituted  state 
action.  The  connection  between  the  aid  given 
and  the  complained  of  practice  may  be  of 
greater  Importance.  In  Jackson  v.  Metropol- 
itan Edison,  supra,  the  public  utility  did 
receive  some  financial  benefit  from  its  state 
license  but  the  Court  found  no  connection 
between  the  complained  of  termination  of 
services  and  the  State. 

The  licensing  or  regulation  of  a  private 
institution  by  the  State  could  also  be  used 
to  support  an  argument  for  the  finding  of 
state  action,  although  this  would  probably 
no  be  successful.  The  Court  has  in  recent 
cases  refused  to  find  state  action  In  certain 


regulated  entitles  and  stated  In  Jackson  v. 
Metropolitan  Eiison  Company,  supra,  that 
"(t)he  mere  fact  that  a  business  is  subject 
to  state  regulation  does  not  by  Itself  convert 
its  action  Into  that  of  the  State  .  .  ."  At  3£0. 
In  order  to  find  state  action  the  Court  Indi- 
cated that  there  must  be  "...  a  sufficiently 
close  nexus  between  the  State  and  the  chal- 
lenged action  of  the  regulated  entity  so  that 
the  action  of  the  latter  may  be  fairly  treated 
as  that  of  the  State  Itself."  At  351.  If  the 
complained  of  action  was  one  which  was 
directly  supported  by  state  regulation,  It  is 
possible  that  state  action  would  be  found; 
however,  the  Court's  requirement  that  the 
regulation  directly  approve  such  action  does 
serve  to  limit  the  application  of  theory.  In 
addition,  although  some  lower  court  deci- 
sions, notably  those  in  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
have  found  that  the  receipt  of  funds  and  the 
regulation  of  institutions  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  finding  of  state  action,  this  view 
is  not  supported  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Just  as  "State  action"  is  unclear  and 
ill-deflned,  we  cannot  be  sure  how  that 
concept  will  be  applied  to  S.  10.  The  re- 
sults could  be  more  far  reachins;  than 
even  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  can  foresee. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  For  example  see  Jackson  v.  AfetropoHfan 
Edison  Co.,  419  U.S.  345  (1974);  Flagg 
Brothers,  Inc.  v.  Brooks,  436  U.S.  149  (1978); 
Gilmore  v.  City  of  Montgomery,  417  U.S.  556 
(1974);  Note.  "State  Action  and  the  Burger 
Court."  60  Va.  L.  Rev.  840  (1974).  But  see 
I.  Nerken.  "A  New  Deal  for  the  Protection  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Rights:  Challeng- 
ing the  Doctrinal  Bases  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Cases  and  State  Action  Theory."  12  Harvard 
Civil  Rights  Civil  Ubertles  L.  Rev.  297  (1977), 
where  the  author  argues  that  reliance  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases  is  an  archaic  expression 
of  nineteenth  century  theories  of  private 
property. 

'"T.  McCoy.  "Current  State  Action  Theo- 
ries, the  Jackson  Nexus  Requirement  and 
Employee  Discharges  by  Semi-Public  and 
State-Alded  Institutions."  31  Vanderbilt  L. 
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"  L.  Tribe.  American  Constitutional  Law 
1148-1149  (1978). 

'=See  e.g.,  Moose  Lodge  No.  107  v.  Jrvis, 
407  U.S.  163  (1972).  For  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  recent  trends  In  state  ac- 
tion see  Note.  "State  Action  and  the  Burger 
Court."  60  Va.  L.  Rev.  840  (1974). 

'■•'••The  Supreme  Court,  1977  Term,"  92 
Harvard  L.  Rev.  1.  123-124  (1978). 

"  T.  McCoy,  "Current  State  Action  Theo- 
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Analysis  and  Interpretation  1462  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.  1973). 

>■  This  division  of  the  elements  of  state 
action  is  that  made  in  J.  Nowak,  R.  Rotunda, 
and  J.  Young,  Constituiional  Law  451-475 
(1978). 

'"J.  Nowak,  R.  Rotunda  and  J.  Young, 
Constitutional  Law  456  (1978). 

'^See  Hudgens  v.  NLRB,  424  U.S.  (1976). 
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States  Department  of  Justice  opportunities 
for  direct  Intervention  Into  the  state  correc- 
tional system  without  a  formal  process  ad- 
dressing specific  complaints,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  federally  established  minimum 
standards  for  state  correctional  faculties 
without  Input  from  the  states  and  without 
benefit  of  state  legislative  action. 

A  national  policy  to  define  and  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  inmates  of  state  and 
local  institutions  should  only  be  established 
In  formal  consultation  with  state 
government. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

George  Busbce. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Governor  of  Michigan: 
State  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  July  23.  1979. 
Hon.   Strom   TntTiiMONo, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  expressing  concern  regarding  the 
possible  enactment  of  S.  10.  I  agree  with  you 
that  we  should  move  toward  increasing  state- 
federal  cooperation  rather  than  establishing 
mechanisms  that  will  result  In  adverssay 
confrontations. 

Michigan  joins  the  National  Association  of 
Mental  Health  Program  Directors  in  the  po- 
sition that  there  Is  no  need  for  S.  10  and 
that  such  legislation  wUl  place  further  bur- 
dens on  state  legal  activities,  overload  already 
heavy  court  calendars,  and  duplicate  ongoing 
legal  remedies. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  established  an 
extensive  network  of  recipient  rights  offices 
at  all  state  hospitals  and  centers  for  the  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  and  protecting  the  rights  of  recip- 
ients of  mental  health  services. 

In  addition,  a  specific  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy system  outside  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  has  been  established  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  with  legal  exper- 
tise available,  free  of  charge,  to  aU  develop- 
mentally  disabled  citizens. 

I  assure  you  there  are  sufficient  numbers 
of  quaUfied  legal  experts  available  within  the 
state  to  pxirsue  appropriate  legal  redress  for 
violations  of  rights  of  recipients  of  mental 
health  services  and  further  involvement  by 
the  Justice  Department  would  be  redundant. 

Legal  Intrusion  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  win  polarize  agencies  and  reduce  state 

Pedeml   Government    the   ^wer   to   go     amended  in  that  way  then  the  reasonable     ^^  ^f/^^^^'m^r/i.Tirg^b^t'erT^".^^^^^ 
mto  the   States   and   exert   tremendon.-;     requirements  of  section  2  can  be  too  easily     If,!  P™°'T"1  °' ^  "  ..™„ti„.,  mnni^ration. 


=  But  see  Jones  v.  Eastern  Maine  Medical 
Center,  448  F.  Supp.  1156  (D.  Me.  1978). 
where  the  court  stated  that  the  provision  of 
free  medical  assistance  to  Indigents  Is  not 
a  public  function. 

^J.  Nowak,  R.  Rotunda,  and  J  Young, 
Constitutional  Law  i60  (191B) . 

5'  See  also  Evans  v.  Abney,  396  U.S."  436 
(1970),  where  the  Court  Invalidated  a  trust 
which  had  set  up  a  racially  restrictive  pubUc 
park  and  allowed  the  land  to  revert  to  the 
heirs  of  the  maker  of  the  trust. 

=  J.  Nowak.  R.  Rotunda,  and  J.  Young, 
Constitutional  Law  A6i.  (1978). 

="  See  also  Moose  Lodge  No.  197  v.  Irois,  407 
U.S.  163  (1972),  where  the  Court  found  that 
state  furnished  services  such  as  electricity, 
water  and  police  and  fire  protection  would 
not  give  rise  to  a  finding  of  state  action. 

•^But  see  Public  Utilities  Commission  v. 
Pollak,  343  U.S.  451  (1952),  where  the  Court 
applied  due  process  guarantees  to  a  regu- 
lated transit  company  stating;  "We  find  .  .  . 
a  sufficiently  close  relation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  radio  service  to 
make  It  necessary  for  us  to  consider  those 
Amendments  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  recognize  that 
Capital  Transit  operates  its  service  under  the 
regulatory  supervision  of  the  Public  UtlUtles 
Commission  .  .  ."  At  462. 

=sThe  Court  distinguished  PubUc  Utilities 
Commission  v.  Pollak,  supra,  from  the  situa- 
tion presented  by  JIf oose  Lodge  by  stating: 
"Dnllke  the  situation  In  Public  Utilities  .  .  . 
where  the  regulatory  agency  had  affirma- 
tively approved  the  practice  of  the  regulated 
entity  after  full  investigation,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Liquor  Control  Board  has  neither 
approved  nor  endorsed  the  racially  discrim- 
inatory practices  of  Moose  Lodge."  At  177 
footnote  3. 

"  See  also.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
V.  Democratic  National  Committee.  412  U.S. 
94  (1973). 

*■  See  also,  Schlein  v.  Milford  Hospital,  Inc., 
561  F.2d  427  (2d  Clr.  1977);  Greco  v.  Orange 
Memorial  Hospital  Corporation,  513  F.2d  873 
(5th  Clr.  1976),  cert,  denied  423  U.S.  1000 
(1976);  Taylor  v.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  623 
F.2d  75  (9th  Cu-.  1975),  cert,  denied,  424 
US.  948  (1976). 

^'Por  example  see  Ruffler  v.  Phelps  Me- 
morial Hospital,  supra. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  yesterday, 
this  bill  would  give  the  long  arm  of  the 


Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  about  the  agreement.  As  I 
understand  it,  anyone  who  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  may  do  so.  How 
much  time  will  be  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  on  all  amendments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  the 
time  I  am  using  now  is  on  the  bill,  as  I 
understand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  does  not  affect 
the  time  of  anyone  who  offers  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  Members  on 
our  side  will  offer  amendments  today, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  they  will  not 
be  affected. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  just  going  to  pre- 
sent a  few  samples  of  letters  that  I  think 
are  significant.  I  have  this  letter  from 
the  attorney  general  of  Alaska: 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  extended  to  us  to  comment  on  S.  10,  the 
Senate  bill  that  would  permit  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  to  initiate  or  inter- 
vene in  civil  rights  actions  against  state 
mental  institutions  and  Jails. 

As  I  am  sure  your  are  aware,  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  currently  embroiled  in  a  number  of 
disputes  with  the  federal  government,  pri- 
marily concerning  federal  control  over  land 
and  other  state  natural  resources.  I  view  S.  10 
as  just  one  more  way  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment win  be  able  to  Impose  Its  will,  how- 
ever laudable  It  believes  the  goals  are,  upon 
the  states.  In  addition,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  way  in  which  this  proposed  law  would 
affect  any  number  of  small  Institutions,  pri- 
marily local  jails  In  Isolated  areas  of  Alaska. 
that  reflect  the  different  cultures  and  life- 
styles in  those  communities. 

If  such  a  bill  is  to  become  law  then  I  be- 
lieve that  section  2  of  the  bill,  requiring  the 
Attorney  General  to  certify  that  he  has  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  the  disputes  between 
the  parties,  also  be  made  a  condition  of  the 
United  States  Intervening  In  any  pending 
action  under  section  3.  and  not  Just  when  an 
action  is  to  be  initiated.  If  the  hill  Is  not 


States  and  exert  tremendous 
control  over  institutions  that  are  purely 
State  institutions.  We  think  that  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  our  opinion  is  borne 
out  by  the  Governors  6f  the  States;  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  attorneys  general  of 
the  States;  it  is  borne  out  by  other  offi- 
cials of  the  States. 

from  ^)i^^l!i  ^^  samples  of  statements  Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  sharing 
nfh  *^^^°^^'  attorneys  general,  and  with  me  your  concerns  regarding  S.  10.  which 
ri!,„  Lw  - '?:^'.  ^"*^  }^^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^^  t^a'  addresses  the  rights  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons. It  is  my  understanding  that  a  similar 
bill  has  already  passed  the  House. 

I  am  in  agreement  that  the  mentally  dis- 
abled must  be  assisted  In  obtaining  legal 
services,  and  I  am  confident  that  Georgians 


circumvented. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  this  bill. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Avrum  M.  Gross, 
Attorney  General. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Georgia : 


the  other  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Yesterday,   I  engaged   in  a  colloquy 
with  the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir 


Kinia,  benator  Jennings  Randolph.  I  had  current  statutes  make  adequate  provision  to 

Viri;?."  Z^-^^  '^^  Governor  of  West  provide  these  services,  m  1977.  I  appointed  a     aDDroprlate  way  «>  assure   tn»t  ^...«.»  .- 

V  u^ginia  on  this  subject,  but  this  morning  committee  to  rewrite  our  statutes  regarding     oubllc  institutions  receive  proper  care  and 

I  received  a  wire  from  the  Governor  of  ^'ehts  of  the  mentally  m,  mentally  retarded,  •        -   ~-^ *  _„«„.«»,»  /»«flMAn- 

that  State,  and  I  was  glad  to  receive  it  alcoholics  and  drug  abusers  who  may  need 

It  reads  as  follows  •  involuntary  commitment  and  treatment  in 

I  am  rwnrvr,...,!  .     o    , ,,     ,_ .  ordcT  to  pTotcct  theixkselves  as  well  as  others. 

nece^^^t^         ?  T   '*'*'  Permits  un-  This  committee  Included  attorney  advocates 

cS^Tt  th^^tl?     ?°''Y°L  °^    institutional  for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded, 

m^e  nrc^rLf  »M.h  ?     ^"^^  ^"^"''''  ^"  <='""'^  '"'^"^^'^  8^°"PS.  members  of  the  Gen- 

S''ca7;':L"'^=H^.rf?.!!  P'-P^^'-"^V;  "-^^    Assembly    and    others.    The    resulting 


care  and  judicial  remedies  and  S    10 
18  unnecessary.  Your  support;  will  be  appreci- 


ated 


John  D.  Rockefeller  rv 
GoverTiOT,  State  of  West  Virginia. 


amendments  were  enacted  In  1978  and  re- 
ceived additional  "fine  tuning"  In  the  1979 
session  of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly. 

In  regard  to  state  correctional  facilities,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  giving  the  United 


relationships  and  promoting  cooperation. 
Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William   G.  MxixntKH. 

Governor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Oregon: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Salem,  Oregon.  June  4. 1979. 
Hon.   Strom  Thurmond, 
ScTUitc  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  agree  with 
your  opposition  to  S.  10  relating  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  persons  in  public  Insti- 
tutions. 

Court  action  Initiated  by  the  Unted  States 
Department  of  Justice  Is  not  an  effective  or 
appropriate  way  to  assure  that  citizens  In 
public  institutions  receive  proper  care  and 
treatment.  There  are  not  sufficient  deficien- 
cies in  the  Institutions  to  warrant  intrusion 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  an  adversarial 
role  into  the  state's  management  of  Its  fa- 
cilities. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  bill  to  my  at- 
tention. I  will  let  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation  know  that  I  see  no  need  for  S.  10 
or  H.R.  10,  and  I  will  urge  them  to  oppoM 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Sincerely,  

VtoroR  Atitbh, 

aovemor. 
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Bir.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Governor  of  Nebraska: 
State  or  Nebraska, 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  May  24. 1979. 
Hon.  Steom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thttrmono:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  Information  regarding  S.  10. 

As  you  may  know,  the  State  of  Nebraska 
Is  currently  Involved  In  litigation  concern- 
ing a  State  institution  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
Intervened  in  the  lawsuit.  After  their  Inter- 
vention, the  case  changed  from  one  Involv- 
ing patient  rights  to  one  challenging  the 
philosophy  behind  the  structure  of  the  state 
institutions. 

Although  I  do  not  feel  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  comment  on  the  specifics  of  the 
case,  the  case  has  made  me  aware  of  problems 
which  enactment  of  legislation  such  as  S.  10 
could  cause.  Such  legislation  tends  to  dis- 
rupt cooperation  between  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  delays  solutions  to  the  problems. 
I  oppose  S.  10  and  heartily  support  your  ef- 
forts to  defeat  It. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Thone, 

Governor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  wire  here  from 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  copy  of  a  wire  sent  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Subcommittee,  Senator  Bayh.  He 
says: 

Dear  Mr.  Chaoiman:  I  have  concluded  a 
review  of  bill  S.  10  pending  before  your 
subcommittee,  which  would  authorize  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  to  institute  or  inter- 
vene in  actions  alleging  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons. We  have  a  functionally  effective 
ombudsman  system  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  tndep>endent  State  advocacy  units, 
and  constantly  seek  to  upgrade  facilities  and 
conditions  in  State  institutions.  The  answer 
to  all  problems  is  not  always  found  in  the 
courts.  I  strongly  urge  you  and  your  sub- 
committee to  consider  more  desirable  alter- 
natives t»  achieving  necessary  protections 
for  citizens  who  are  Institutionalized.  I  con- 
sider S.  10  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
Richard  W.  Rilet, 
Governor,  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  Governor  of  Mississippi : 

The  Capitol, 
Jackson.  Miss.,  June  19.  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
VS.  Senate  State  of  South  Carolina.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  concerning  S.    10. 

I  have  studied  this  bill  carefully  and  be- 
lieve this  area  of  State  and  local  concern 
may  best  be  regulated  through  State  legisla- 
tion along  with  the  regulations  and  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  various  agencies  within 
a  State. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  Infringe 
upon  a  State's  rights  of  self  government.  The 
ability  of  the  State  to  govern  Its  internal 
affairs  should  not  be  carved  away  any 
further  than  has  been  done  In  the  past.  We 
are  willing  to  work  with  federal  agencies  in 
this  area,  however  the  enactment  of  8.  10 
would  surely  create  friction  and  confronta- 
tions between  States  and  federal  agencies  at 
a  time  when  cooperation  is  most  needed. 

Again,  thank  you  for  writing  and  if  I  may 
be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 


With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Cliff  Pinch, 

Governor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Governor  of  Indiana: 

Office  op  the  Qovernor, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  22,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Having  reviewed 
S.  10.  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  would 
permit  unnecessary  federal  control  over  in- 
stitutional care  at  the  state  level.  While  It 
may  be  true  that  10  or  15  years  ago,  many 
states  were  not  meeting  their  obligations  to 
those  confined  in  state  Institutions,  fortu- 
nately, that  is  no  longer  true. 

In  the  past  several  years,  Indiana,  like 
many  other  states,  has  moved  aflirmatlvely 
in  this  area.  Examination  of  Indiana's  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made  in  the  pro- 
vision of  care  and  protection  to  inmates,  as 
well  as  in  respect  for  human  rights.  Where 
Indiana  and  other  states  have  fallen  short 
In  meeting  their  responsibilities  In  the  in- 
stitutional area,  advocacy  organizations  for 
the  various  persons  confined  have  shown  they 
can  be  very  effective  in  their  use  of  the  ju- 
dicial system. 

In  view  of  the  states'  progress  In  the  pro- 
vision of  institutional  care  and  judicial  rem- 
edies which  assure  additional  progress,  S.  10 
would  be  an  unnecessary  layer  of  federal  In- 
tervention In  an  area  already  being  handled 
effectively  at  the  state  level. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 

Ons  R.  Bowen,  M.D., 

Governor. 

I  especially  wish  to  call  that  letter  to 
the  attention  of  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  wh6  is  a  distinguished 
Senator  from  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Governor  of  Virginia: 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  7.  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thxtrmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Strom:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  1  and  the  copy  of  Senate  Bill  10. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
written  Virginia's  Congressional  Delegation 
on  this  legislation  for  your  Information. 

I  do  appreciate  your  bringing  this  to  my 
attention,  however. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours,  '~ 

John  N.  Dalton. 

And  in  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  the 
delegation,  he  opposes  vigorously  S.  10 : 

,  April  19,  1979. 

Hon.  Joseph  L.  Fisher, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  been  advised  that  House 
Bill  10  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Institu- 
tionalized has  cleared  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  is  tentatively  scheduled  to 
be  heard  on  the  floor  on  April  26,  1979.  A 
similar  bill.  S.  10,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

I  continue  In  my  opp>osltion  to  the  bills  as 
being  unnecessary  and  redundant.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire a  large  bureaucratic  orgEuilzation  to 
attempt  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 
their  provisions,  and  such  an  expensive 
bureaucracy  Is  unnecessary.  I  also  feel  that 
there  Is  now  ample  provision  to  ensure  a 
full  and  fair  consideration  of  alleged  viola- 


tions of  an  Individual's  civil  rights  and  that 
the  bills  would  interpose  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  some  sort  of  official  lawyer  for  those 
confined.  In  brief,  I  feel  there  Is  an  ample 
body  of  case  law  already  existing  to  resolve 
disputes  In  the  courts,  and  the  scales  of 
Justice  are  not  unduly  tipped  In  favor  of  the 
states.  Therefore,  the  system  proposed  by 
these  bills  are  unnecessary,  redundant  and 
unduly  expensive.  I  further  feel  they  repre- 
sent an  Intrusion  into  State  prerogatives. 

A  copy  of  a  position  paper  setting  forth 
Virginia's  position  on  the  two  bills  Is  at- 
tached for  your  use.  I  hope  you  seriously 
consider  our  position. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  N.  Dalton. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  attorney  general  of  California: 

State  of  California 
Department  op  Justice, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  November  1, 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  THtniMOND, 
U.S.   Senate,   Committee   on   the   Judiciary, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  14,  1979,  In  which 
you  asked  for  my  thoughts  concerning  S.  10, 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  institutionalized  persons 
In  state  and  local  facilities. 

I  am  opposed  to  S.  10  because  it  fosters 
confrontation  between  the  state  and  federal 
governments  instead  of  cooperation  which 
Is  sorely  needed  to  insure  that  the  rights  of 
the  institutionalized  are  safeguarded.  Treat- 
ment of  institutionalized  persons  is  a  serious 
concern.  However,  it  is  as  much  a  state  and 
local  concern  as  It  is  a  federal  one.  It  is  a 
mutual  concern  which  requires  coordinated 
effort  and  cooperation  between  the  various 
levels  of  government. 

Consequently,  comprehensive  and  cooper- 
ative national  and  state  legislative  programs 
have  ben  enacted  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  confined.  California  has  respond- 
ed to  the  Developmentally  Disabled  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
§5  6001-6081)  with  extensive  legislation 
which  recognizes  a  responsibility  to  assure 
the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  these  persons. 
This  legislation  established  the  California 
Development  DlsabUlty  State  Plan  (Cal.  Wei. 
&  Inst.  Code  §§  4560-4565),  a  State  Council 
on  Developmental  Disabilities  (Cal.  Wei.  & 
Inst.  Code  §§4520-4554) .  and  Area  Boards  on 
Developmental  Disabilities  which  are  man- 
dated to  protect  and  advocate  the  rights  of 
all  persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
(Cal.  Wei.  &  Inst.  Code  §§4570-4631).  The 
rights  of  the  involuntarily  detained  are  pre- 
cisely defined  by  state  law  (Cal.  Wei.  &  Inst. 
Code  §§5325-5331).  For  those  Imprisoned 
persons,  California  has  abandoned  the  con- 
cept of  "civil  death"  and  has  restored  sJl 
civil  rights,  and  these  may  be  restricted  only 
when  necessary  for  the  reasonable  security 
of  institutions  and  the  reasonable  protection 
of  the  public  (Cal.  Pen.  Code  §§2600-2601). 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  provisions  of 
California  law  which  afford  means  of  redress 
to  confined  persons  claiming  deprivations  of 
rights. 

S.  10  threatens  to  dlsruot  coordinated 
state  and  national  programs  like  those  estab- 
lished in  California.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  possibility  of  lawsuits  with  the  United 
States  will  adversely  affect  the  cooperative 
and  open-exchange  relationships  we  seek 
with  the  United  States  Attorneys  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Interelect- 
Ing  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
as  overseer  In  the  operation  of  state  Institu- 
tions for  the  confined  realigns  the  United 
States  and  State  as  courtroom  adversaries. 
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This  unnecessarily   promotes   confrontation 
Instead  of  cooperation. 

It  is  already  not  uncommon  for  Oallfornla 
to  provide  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  with  access  to  confined  persons  and 
their  Institutions,  to  cooperate  in  federal  in- 
vestigations and  to  hold  conferences  with 
federal  officials.  Indeed,  where  federal  money 
is  dispensed,  such  scrutiny  Is  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  spirit  of  a  cooperative  effort  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  helpless  should  not 
be  blended  with  the  coercive  element  of  a 
threatened  lawsuit.  In  the  study  of  the  care 
due  the  Infirm,  ill,  disabled  and  handicapped, 
reasonable  men.  Including  experts  in  the 
social  sciences,  sometimes  disagree  on 
methods  and  means.  Supplying  the  federal 
conferees  with  the  "big  stick"  to  prosecute 
can  only  chill  the  openness  necessary  for 
meaningful  consultation  and  negotiation. 

Litigation  and  more  threats  thereof  are  not 
the  ultimate  solution  in  obtaining  care  and 
treatment  for  those  confined  in  state  or  local 
facilities.  Government  officials  and  employees 
have  been  Inundated  with  federal  lawsuits. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  improvements  in 
our  system  and  its  institutions  have  been 
brought  about  by  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions. 

Providing  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  vehicle  to  bring  actions  against 
state  and  local  governments  can  only  en- 
courage resort  to  the  courtroom,  and  more 
litigation.  Comprehensive  and  cooperative 
planning,  participated  in  bv  all  government 
entitles,  has  thus  far  been  the  most  success- 
ful means  to  the  end  which  is  commonly 
desired,  namely,  good  care  and  treatment  for 
Institutionalized  citizens. 
Most  cordially 

George  Deukmejian. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  attorney  general  of  Florida, 
and  a  copy  attached  thereto  to  Senator 
Chiles  on  this  subject: 

Department  op  Legal  Affairs, 

TallaJiassee.  Fla..  May  14,  1979 
«e:  S.  10   (H.R.   10  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) 

Hon.  Strom  THtTRMONo, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond  :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  May  1,  1979,  regard- 
ing S.  10  (H.R.  10  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
Ksntatives) ,  which  would  permit  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  directly 
against  state  prisons  and  mental  Instltu- 
t  ons  to  assert  violation  of  federal  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  share  your  concern  for  this  legislation 
and  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  proposal  I 
have  previously  contacted  Florida's  senators 
and  governor  on  this  matter  and  urged  their 
opposition  to  this  bill.  For  your  information 
I  am  enclosing  my  correspondence  to  Senator 
Chiles. 

Should  you  need  additional  assistance  or 
information,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Smith, 
Attorney  General. 

Department  op  Legal  Affairs, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  February  16,  1979 
Hon.  Lawton  M.  Chiles, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Federal  Building, 
lakeland,  Fla. 

Dear  Lawton:  I  understand  you  have  been 
requested  to  co-sponsor  S.  10.  which  would 
permit  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suit  directly  against  state  prisons 
and  mental  institutions  to  assert  violation 
or  federal  constitutional  rights.  Wlille  I  be- 
lieve that  such  rights  ought  to  be  protected 
I  am  writing  to  you  to  strongly  urge  your 


opposition  to  this  proposal.  A  federal  law- 
suit Is  a  rather  Inefficient  and  costly  means 
to  achieve  the  Improvements  we  all  desire. 
Federal  dockets  are  so  crowded  as  it  is  now. 
that  civil  suits  move  very  slowly.  If  at  all. 
Institutional  suits  typically  require  the  at- 
tention of  a  federal  judge  for  years.  More- 
over, courts  are  ill-suited  to  resolve  these 
Issues  All  too  often  such  cases  turn  upon 
amorphous  "expert"  opinion  as  to  psycho- 
logical harm  and  rehabilitative  theories.  I 
strongly  believe  that  Institutional  problems 
must  be  resolved  legislatively,  not  by  judges. 
If  Congress  is  seriously  concerned  that  the 
living  environments  of  state  Institutions  be 
improved,  it  should  assist  the  states  by  re- 
turning tax  revenues  to  states  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Attorney  General  might  then  have 
a  useful  role  to  oversee  the  proper  expendi- 
ture of  federal  money. 

The  bill  which  Is  now  before  you  is  very 
much  the  same  as  proposals  in  past  years. 
The  new  30-day  notice  period  is  of  little 
value  to  state  officials  in  suits  of  this  kind 
since  state  legislatures  meet  only  once  each 
year.  In  sum,  I  hope  that  you  will  oppose 
S.  10. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Smith, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  letters,  I 
might  say,  express  opposition.  These  let- 
ters are  from  Governors,  attorney  gen- 
erals, and  other  ofBcials  expressing  op- 
position to  S.  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Governor  of  Arkansas: 
State  of  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock  Ark.,  May  31, 1979. 
Re:   S.   10 

Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  Office  has 
reviewed  the  referenced  bill  and  agrees  with 
your  observation  that  It  may  well  strain  fed- 
eral-state relationships  In  the  absence  of  any 
federal  funding  to  permit  states  to  comply 
with  equitable  affirmative  relief  ordered  by 
federal  courts.  In  addition,  since  Individual 
plaintiffs  may  bring  actions  under  present 
law  Imposing  a  lesser  burden  of  proof,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  Is  dubious. 

Thank  you  for  giving  this  Office  the  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  upon  this 
measure. 

Yours  truly, 

FRANK  B.  Newell, 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Governor  of  Connecticut: 

October  3.  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  am  writing 
concerning  S.  10  which  proposes  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  legal  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  Institutionalized  persons 
in  cases  where  such  persons  are  purportedly 
deprived  of  rights,  privileges  or  Immunities 
provided  by  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Justice 
Department  already  has  adequate  authority 
to  act  In  those  cases  where  It  is  deemed  nec- 
essary, and  that  existing  controls  and  regula- 
tions administered  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
vls-a-vls  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act, 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  regulations,  Educa- 
tion of  all  Handicapped  Children's  Act  (94- 
194)  provide  sufficient  protection  for  resi- 
dents of  state-run  Institutions. 

Furthermore,  Connecticut,  through  Its 
protective  services,  and  advocacy  laws,  and 


other  statutes  protecting  the  handlc^ped 
already  has  sufficient  authority  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  institutionalized  and  It  Is 
currently  exercising  it,  as  evidenced  by  re- 
cent federal  court  action  initiated  by  Con- 
necticut's Office  of  Protection  and  Advocacy 
of  the  Handicapped  and  Development&lly 
Disabled  Persons  In  a  case  concerning  the 
care  of  mentally  retarded  persons  wlthi'i  this 
State. 

Should  the  bill  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee. I  would  urge  you  to  consider  these 
existing  remedies  prior  to  making  a  decision 
on  the  bill. 

With  best  wishes, 
Cordlauy, 

Ella  Grasso, 

Governor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  attorney  general  of  Hawaii: 

State  of  HAWAn, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  May  18,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  letter  is 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May 
1,  1979,  relating  to  bill  8.  10  which  grants 
standing  for  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  initiate  suits  against  the  states  on 
behalf  of  Institutionalized  persons.  I  appre- 
ciate your  forwarding  me  your  informative 
comments  on  the  bill. 

After  an  initial  review  of  S.  10, 1  agree  with 
you  that  the  Individual  states  should  have 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  operation  of  Its 
institutions  with  minimum  federal  Infringe- 
ment. The  State  of  Hawaii  Is  capable  of  ef- 
fectively operating  Its  own  Institutions.  It 
appears  that  allowing  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  to  Initiate  suits  against  state 
Institutions  may  not  be  the  appropriate 
means  of  remedying  problems  that  exist  In 
such  institutions.  Furthermore,  there  are 
presently  sufficient  avenues  of  relief  for  an 
institutionalized  person  who  has  any  com- 
plaints, including  filing  suit  in  federal  court 
under  42  USC  1983 

I  will  keep  in  mind  your  comments  on  S. 
10  when  I  consult  with  Governor  George  R. 
Arlyoshl  on  this  matter.  Again,  thank  you 
for  your  sincere  effects  In  providing  me  In- 
formation on  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Watne  MnfAMi, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  attorney  general  of  Elansas: 
State  op  Kansas, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  May  9,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  1,  1979,  concerning  S.  10. 
At  this  point  I  am  opposed  to  passage  of  such 
legislation  as  it  appears  to  pose  another  bu- 
reaucratic problem  where  there  are  already 
legal  remedies  available.  I  know  of  no  In- 
stance when  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
of  Kansas  was  unwilling  to  cooperate  In  ful- 
filling the  duty  of  caring  for  the  mentally 
111.  Until  a  need  Is  shown  In  this  state  I  can- 
not support  S.  10. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  T.  Stxphan, 
Attorney  General  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  attorney  general  of  Idaho: 
State  op  Idabo, 
Boise.  Idaho,  May  24,  1979. 
Senator  SraoM  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  correspondence  concerning  Senate  BUI 
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10,  sponsored  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  In- 
diana. This  office  has  already  corresponded 
with  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  indicating  ovir  opposition  to  the  bill. 
However,  we  feel  obliged  to  personally  advise 
your  office  that  we  are  In  opposition  to  Sen- 
ate BlU  10. 

A  copy  of  your  correspondence  with  Its 
enclosures,   has  been  forwarded  on  to  the 
Idaho  Governor's  Office. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  B.  Kennedt, 
Deputy  Attorney  General, 
Chief,  Criminal  Justice  Division. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Maryland: 

STATE  OF  MARTIAND, 

Annapolis,  Md..  May  24, 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  1,  1979  concerning  S.  10, 
which  would  give  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  certain  rights  of  suit  on 
behalf  of  persons  in  state  institutions. 

Maryland  Is  concerned  about  federal  deci- 
sion making  in  dealing  with  areas  of  state 
responsibility.  Attorney  General  Sachs  is 
working  with  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  In  an  effort  to  tighten  up 
conditions  in  which  federal  Intervention 
might  take  place,  should  legislation  similar 
to  S.  10  move  forward.  There  are,  of  course, 
enormous  fiscal  implications  involved  in 
most  Initiatives  for  deinstitutionalization 
or  Institutional  Improvement.  Maryland 
would  welcome  federal  cooperation  In  this 
sphere. 

I  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Hughes, 

Governor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Governor  of  Louisiana: 
State  or  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  25,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  1,  1979,  informing  me  of 
S.  10  which  would  allow  the  United  States 
Justice  Department  to  initiate  suits  against 
the  states  on  behalf  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons. As  you  have  noted,  this  bill  raises  many 
questions  concerning  federal  interference  in 
state  affairs  and  promotes  conflict  rather 
than  cooperation. 

I  win  be  contacting  the  Louisiana  Con- 
gressional Delegation  concerning  this  legis- 
lation and  have  shared  your  letter  with  other 
state  officials.  I  appreciate  your  calling  this 
matter  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  Edwards, 

Governor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  attorney  general  of  Illinois: 

Chicago,  III.,  September  26, 1979. 
Hon.  SisoM  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  am  responding 
to  your  letter  of  September  14,  1979  to  Wil- 
liam J.  Scott.  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  lUInoU.  Mr.  Scott  recently  underwent 
coronary  bypass  s\irgery  or  he  would  have 
answered  your  letter  personally.  He  sends 
his  regrets  and  has  asked  me  to  respond  for 
him. 

I  "gree  with  your  conclusion  that  SIO 
would  give  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  too  much  oversight  authority  with 
respect  to  the  operations  of  state  Institu- 
tions. Section  1  of  the  Act  gives  the  Attorney 
General  ot  the  United  States  almoet  \m- 


lUnlted  discretion  to  decide  when  to  inject 
the  United  States  government  into  the  op- 
erations of  State  facilities.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  some  involvement  at  some  time  might 
not  be  required  because  there  are  instances 
where  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
secured  by  the  Constitution  are  being  vio- 
lated, but  the  Bill  as  It  now  stands  would  give 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
the  independent  discretion  to  make  that  type 
of  finding.  Further.  Section  2  of  the  Act  gives 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
the  authority  to  virtually  mandate  and  re- 
quire sovereign  states  to  do  those  actions 
which  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  opinion,  feels  are  required 
when  they  may  not  actually  be  required. 

It  is  difficult  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  operate  institutions  in  a  manner 
which  best  serves  not  only  the  residents  of 
its  institutions  but  also  the  taxpayers  who 
are  required  to  support  those  instltutioiu. 
Adding  yet  another  federal  bureaucratic 
taskmaster  is  not  the  answer  and  unless  SIO 
is  modified  it  would  seem  to  be  a  poor  Bill 
in  its  current  posture. 

Again,  Mr.  Scott  had  desired  to  answer 
your  inquiry  personally  but  that  was  im- 
possible and  if  there  is  anyttiing  more  that 
can  be  done  by  this  office  please  contact  me 
at  the  above  address  or  call  me.  at  (312) 
793-3117. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  M.  Grznaro, 
Executive  Assistant. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  attorney  general  of  Maine: 
Department     op     the     Attornet 
General, 

Augusta,  Maine.  June  15,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  1.  1979,  express- 
ing concern  over  S.  10,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Justice  Department  to  bring  a  civil  action 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  persons  residing  in 
state  institutions  and  prisons.  My  office  has 
followed  the  course  of  S.  10  and  its  compan- 
ion H.B.  10  and  shares  your  concern  with 
the  possible  impact  of  this  legislation  on  the 
operation  of  state  government. 

In  1975  a  class  action  was  filed  against  the 
State  of  Maine  on  behalf  of  persons  residing 
at  Plneland  Center,  Maine's  institution  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  class  as  certified 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  included  not  only 
current  and  future  residents  of  Plneland,  but 
also  residents  who  had  been  released  from 
Plneland  Center  years  ago.  The  suit  was 
brought  initially  by  Pine  Tree  Legal  Assist- 
ance, Inc.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  but  control  of 
the  suit  was  quickly  taken  over  by  the  Men- 
tal Health  Law  Project,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  dual  nature  of  the  certified  class  and 
dual  representation  of  the  class  made  defense 
of  the  suit  very  difficult.  The  suit  was  settled 
by  consent  in  July  1978,  but  only  after  two 
years  of  negotiation,  and  at  a  cost  of  several 
million  dollars,  including  $90,000  In  attor- 
ney's fees.  The  negotiations  were  so  pro- 
tracted and  so  costly  because  of  dual  repre- 
sentation. Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance  and  the 
Mental  Health  Law  Project  frequently  dis- 
agreed on  the  goals  of  the  lawsuit  and  on  the 
terms  on  which  the  goals  could  be  achieved. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  rights  of  persons  residing  in  her  institu- 
tions and  prisons.  This  office  believes,  how- 
ever, that  persons  in  institutions  and  prisons 
are  adequately  represented  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  Maine's  experience  as  related  above  sug- 
gests the  interjection  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  institutional  litigation  may  signifi- 
cantly impede  the  resolution  of  the  issues 
raised  in  such  litigation  by  inserting  yet  an- 
other party  with  a  potentially  different  point 
of  view.  That  wUl  only  aggravate  the  rather 


ironic  predicament  confronting  the  states, 
which  compels  them  to  expend  money  to 
meet  litigation  costs  when  that  money  might 
otherwise  be  used  to  remedy  problems  in 
state  Institutions  and  prisons. 

Thank  you  for  your  personal   Invitation 
to  comment  on  S.  10  and  please  be  assured  of 
Maine's  support  for  your  position. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  S.  Cohen, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  attorney  general  of  Missouri: 
Attorney  General  of  Missouri, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  May  21,  1979. 
Hon.  Steom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  regarding  the  institutions  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  I  am 
deeply  alarmed  about  this  incursion  of  the 
federal  government  into  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  state  Institutions. 

I  appeared  before  a  House  Committee  last 
year  regarding  this  matter  and  stated  my 
clear  objection  to  this  unwarranted  in- 
fringement of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  matters  are 
all  being  litigated  very  frequently  in  the 
federal  courts  and  there  is  no  need  to  have 
the  Justice  E>epartment  bring  additional 
suits. 

I  am  currently  defending  a  significant 
number  of  suits  relating  to  the  conditions 
in  virtually  every  institution  in  my  state 
that  have  been  brought  by  legal  aid  socie- 
ties, private  parties  and  others.  Additional 
funding  for  the  Justice  Department  would 
be  a  senseless  duplication  of  federal  involve- 
ment in  an  area  which  is  already  made  dif- 
ficult by  the  costly  litigation  which  Impairs 
the  ability  of  the  states  to  correct  problems 
which  do  exist. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  your  sup- 
port In  this  matter. 
Most  sincerely, 

John  Ashcroft, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.   President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  attorney  general  of  Montana: 
Attorney  General  of  Montana, 
Helena.  Mont.,  September  26,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  September  14,  1979  letter  concerning 
S.  10.  Following  your  first  letter  some 
months  ago,  I  wrote  directly  to  both  Senators 
Melcher  and  Baucus  to  express  my  own  con- 
cerns on  S.  10.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mike  Greely, 
Attorney  General. 

June  27,  1979. 
Senator  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Max:  I  recently  learned  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  H.B.  10. 
A  corresponding  bill,  S.  10,  is  presently 
pending  In  the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate.  These  bills,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  civil  actions  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  inmates  and  patients  of 
state  institutions,  is  of  grave  concern  to  the 
State  of  Montana  and  to  me  as  a  state  At- 
torney General. 

My  concerns  are  not  with  the  spirit  or 
overall  Intent  of  the  bill,  since  irrespective 
of  the  bill  the  States  are  obligated  to  re- 
spect the  constitutional  and  legal  rights  of 
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their  citizens.  Rather,  my  cxmcern  is  with 
the  onxis  placed  upon  the  Governor  and 
state  Attorney  General  to  formulate  an  ade- 
quate response  to  institutional  conditions 
or  practices  found  objectionable  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  within  a 
very  brief,  thirty  day  period.  The  bill  lacks 
any  requirement  that  federal  aid  be  made 
available  to  assist  the  States  In  improving 
institutional  conditions,  care  and  proce- 
dures. 

Section  2(a)  of  S.  10  provides  that  as  a 
prerequisite  to  bringing  any  action,  the 
united  States  Attorney  General  must 
certify  that  "at  least  thirty  days  previously" 
he  notified  the  Governor  and  state  Attorney 
General  of  objectionable  institutional  condi- 
tions or  practices  and  supplied  them  with 
supporting  facts  concerning  the  conditions 
or  practices.  Section  2(a)(2)  &  (3)  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  eliminate  the  alleged  conditions  on 
an  informal  basis  by  consulting  with  both 
the  Governor  and  Attorney  General. 

But  while  the  Attorney  General  must  fur- 
ther certify  that  (In  his  opinion)  state  offi- 
cials have  had  adequate  time  to  take  appro- 
priate action,  state  officials  are  in  effect  given 
a  deadline  to  formulate  a  response  and  plan 
ot  action,  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, within  thirty  days.  Such  a  short  time  Is 
unreasonable.  The  conditions  or  practices 
may  not  be  susceptible  to  Instant  solution. 

Formulating  a  responsive  proposal,  and 
then  carrying  it  out,  requires  investigation, 
careful  planning  and  coordination  among 
state  agencies  and  officials.  It  may  require 
additional  funds  not  Immediately  available, 
and  in  some  cases  an  act  of  the  leglslattire. 

The  difficult  position  which  a  state  will 
face  In  responding  within  thirty  days  is  fur- 
ther compounded  by  the  lack  of  any  provi- 
sion requiring  federal  assistance  to  imple- 
ment responsive  measures.  In  many  cases 
the  willingness  and  desire  of  state  officials  to 
ameliorate  objectionable  conditions  may  be 
stymied  by  a  lack  of  available  funds. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  recommend  and 
support  amendments  before  the  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee  and  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  which  will  increase  the  thirty  day 
notice  requirement  to  at  least  120  days  and 
provide  for  direct  federal  financial  assistance 
to  implement  remedial  measures  agreed  to 
by  a  state  and  the  Attorney  General. 
Very  truly  yovirs, 

Mike   Greelt, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  attorney  general  of  Nebraska: 
DEPARTME^^^  of  Justice, 
Lincoln,  Neb,.,  May  24,  1979. 
Hon.   Strom    Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thttrmond:  We  received  your 
letter  and  materials  concerning  S.  10  and 
appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  matter. 

This  office  has  presented  oral  and  written 
testimony  in  opposition  to  this  bill  and  its 
predecessor.  We  have  also  Joined  with  the 
Honorable  Senator  Exon  of  Nebraska  in  his 
opposition  to  this  bill.  We  have  learned 
through  a  long  bitter  struggle  that  litigation 
is  not  the  answer  to  this  problem. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  In  further 
opposition  to  this  or  similar  legislation, 
please  let  us  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  L.   Douglas, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  and  a 
statement  here  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  Hampshire.  Thomas  D. 
Rath: 
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The  Attorney   General, 
Concord.  NM.,  May  9. 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  1,  1979  concerning  legisla- 
tion now  pending  In  Congress  which  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  sue  states  over 
conditions  in  state  institutions  and/or  to 
intervene  In  pending  suits  concerning  Insti- 
tutional issues. 

My  office  has  recently  been  made  painfully 
aware  of  many  of  the  problems  that  may  be 
raised  by  intervention  by  the  United  States. 
A  suit  involving  the  state  institution  for  the 
retarded  is  now  p>endlng  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  Justice  Department  has  moved, 
and  been  allowed,  to  Intervene  In  that  case. 

On  March  28.  1979,  I  testified  against  S.  10 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  concern- 
ing our  Involvement  In  this  case.  Although 
I  am  certain  you  have  already  received  one, 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  testimony. 

My  office  certainly  opposes  the  legislation 
in  its  current  form.  Please  let  me  know  If 
there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  assist  you  In 
your  opposition  to  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  D.  Rath, 

Attorney  General. 

Statement  op  Thomas  D.  Rath 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee. 
I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  S.  10,  which  would  extend  specific 
authority  to  the  United  States  to  sue  states 
and/or  to  intervene  in  suits  against  states  to 
redress  the  rights  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons In  state  Institutions, 

I  appear  today  as  the  Attorney  General  of 
a  state  now  being  sued  by  the  United  States 
over  conditions  In  its  state  institution  for 
the  retarded,  the  Laconia  State  School  and 
Training  Center.  I  believe  that  the  experience 
of  New  Hampshire  with  federal  intervention 
in  litigation  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire  '  is  pertinent  to  this  Committee's 
examination  of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  you  and  will  provide  you  with  evi- 
dence to  support  a  limitation  of  the  federal 
authority  with  regard  to  suits  against  the 
states  proposed  in  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  experience  with  you  after  a  more 
general  discussion  of  why  I  oppose  this  legis- 
lation as  It  is  now  proposed. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
favor  the  proposal  made  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General  for  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  study  the  issues  In- 
volved In  the  care  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons and  to  recommend  a  national  policy 
concerning  adequate  care  for  such  persons. 
My  concern  about  S.  10  is  that  it  would  result 
in  the  formulation  of  a  federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  institutionalized 
persons  through  litigation.  I  believe  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  fragmented,-  and  I 
object  to  the  formulation  of  policy  against 
the  states  in  an  adversarial  process,  rather 
than  with  their  cooperation  and  mutual 
agreement. 

I  do  not  share  the  "conviction"  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Drew  S.  Days,  III.  as 
expressed  in  his  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  February  9  of  this  year,  that  litiga- 
tion is  "an  appropriate  and  necessary  means 
by  which  the  rights  of  | institutionalized! 
persons  may  be  vindicated,"  ^  Mr.  Days  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  states  are  incapable  and  unwill- 
ing to  Improve  their  institutions  and  that 
litigation  is  necessary  to  force,  or  at  least 
encourage,    the    states    to    make    such    im- 
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provements.  While  I  will  agree  that  all  gov- 
ernments, state  and  federal,  are  not  now 
blesssed  with  an  abundance  of  resources,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  states  are  unwilling 
to  resolve  problems  in  this  area.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  process  of  litigation 
Is  the  appropriate  way  to  obtain  cooperation 
from  the  states  or  to  achieve  constructive 
change  In  the  area  of  Institutional  services. 

My  primary  objection  to  the  formulation 
of  policy  through  litigation  Is  that  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  litigation  hardens 
positions:  it  does  not  make  them  more  flexi- 
ble. It  Is  very  difficult  for  a  state  to  co- 
operate with  the  federal  government  when 
the  United  States  is  taking  an  adversarial 
position  against  It.  This  Is  particularly  true 
where,  as  In  our  case,  the  United  States 
takes  sides  In  litigation  which  the  state  is 
attempting  to  settle  or  in  a  case  where  the 
United  States  intervenes  in  litigation  In- 
volving personal  damage  claims.  Where 
policy  Is  sought  to  be  made  by  litigation, 
federal  experts,  who  might  otherwise  be  in 
a  unique  position  to  offer  to  a  state  the 
technical  or  financial  assistance  contem- 
plated by  this  legislation,  become  witnesses 
against  the  state  and  are  therefore  unavaila- 
ble to  assist  the  state  in  resolving  the  prob- 
lems to  which  this  legislation  is  addressed. 
Moreover,  litigation  In  this  area  has  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  settlement  possibilities 
because  it  involves  political  considerations 
inherent  in  conflicts  between  state  and  fed- 
eral governments. 

For  these  general  reasons,  I  oppose  this 
legislation  as  an  attemot  to  create  federal 
policy  in  the  area  of  institutional  services 
.and  programs  by  an  adversarial  process 
•against  the  states,  particularly  where  Con- 
gress has  already  established  a  detailed  and 
effective  system  of  administrative  penalties 
under  various  federal  spending  programs 
covering  this  same  area.  Litigation  should 
be  a  matter  of  last  resort,  I  therefore  be'ieve 
that  Congress  should  pursue  all  other  op- 
tions. Including  the  PresHential  Comm's- 
sion  proposed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General,  before  enactln?  legis- 
lation which  would  vest  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  litieative  arm  of  the  federal 
government,  with  policy-making  functions 
for  the  states. 

Although  I  oppose  this  legislation  and 
therefore  favor  postponement  of  this  legis- 
lation until  the  Presidential  Commission 
proposed  by  NAAG  completes  its  work,  I 
recognize  that  the  intere.=ts  of  the  states 
must  be  balanced  against  the  rl~hts  of  in- 
stitutionalized persons.  Thxis,  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily oppose  all  litigation  by  the  United 
States  in  this  area  and  all  le-is!ation  giving 
the  United  States  the  authority  to  sue  or 
intervene  in  suits  Involving  institutionalized 
persons.  We  all  must  recognize  that  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  it  may  well  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  United  States  to  sue  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  irstttutlonallzed  persons. 
Where,  as  described  In  Section  1  of  S.  10,  a 
state,  or  its  employees,  subjects  persons  in 
institutions  to  'egregious  and  flagrant  con- 
ditions" which  are  willful  and  wanton,  and 
pursuant  to  a  pattern  and  practice  of  resist- 
ance to  the  rights  of  such  persons,  and  the 
Governor  or  Attorney  General  fail  to  correct 
those  abuses  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
a  specific  delineation  of  the  conditions  and 
after  the  consultation  with  respect  to  finan- 
cial, technical  or  other  assistance  that  would 
aid  In  correcting  the  conditions,  then  liti- 
gation by  the  United  SUtes  is,  without  ques- 
tion, appropriate. 

What  concerns  me  is  not  so  much  that  the 
United  States  is  empowered  to  brin?  suit 
against  the  states  or  to  intervene  In  pending 
suits  to  redress  the  rights  of  Institutional- 
ized persons,  but  rather  the  conditions  under 
which  those  actions  are  brought. 
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Tbus,  If  legislation  In  tbls  case  Is  to  be 
passed,  I  favor:  (1)  more  specific  definition 
of  tbe  conditions  which  may  lead  to  suit  or 
intervention  by  the  United  States;  (2)  rec- 
ognizing that  such  specificity  may  not  be 
possible,  strict  compliance  with  specific  con- 
ditions designed  to  avoid  litigation  prior  to 
any  action  by  the  United  States  against  a 
state  whether  by  initiation  of  suit  or  inter- 
vention In  pending  litigation;  and  (3)  court 
review  of  federal  compliance  with  those  spe- 
cific pre-suit  conditions. 

Measured  against  the  criteria  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  imposed  prior  to  litigation  by 
the  federal  government  against  the  states 
whether  by  initiation  or  intervention,  I  find 
S.  10  to  t>e  wanting  in  four  respects. 

DEFICIENCIES    IN    S.     10    AS    NOW    PHOPOSED 

First,  the  circumstiknces  under  which  the 
United  States  may  decide  to  initiate  litiga- 
tion and/or  to  Intervene  are  extremely  vague. 
Section  1  of  the  BUI,  which  covers  initiation, 
vests  total  discretion  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  determine  when  there  is  "reasonable 
cause"  to  bring  an  action. 

In  this  determination  of  "reasonable 
cause,"  the  Attorney  General,  and  only  the 
Attorney  General,  decides  whether  condi- 
tions in  state  institutions  are:  (1)  "egre- 
gious and  flagrant,"  (2)  result  from  "willful 
or  wanton"  conduct,  as  opposed  to  merely 
negligent  conduct,  and  (3)  result  from  a 
■pattern  or  practice"  on  the  part  of  the  state 
as  opposed  to  being  isolated  events. 

Under  these  tests,  it  is  obvious  the  At- 
torney General  must  assess  institutional 
conditions,  personal  motives,  and  state 
practices  against  some  standard  to  deter- 
mine whether  those  conditions  violate 
those  standards  and  whether  the  extent 
of  the  violation  is  "egregious  or  flagrant." 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  staS  do  not  have  to  reveal 
the  standards  they  are  to  apply.  In  fact, 
S.  10  speciflcally  provides  that  its  passage 
"shall  not  authorize  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  defining  standards  of  care." 
As  I  have  noted,  relevant  institutional 
standards  are  not  precise.  I  believe  that  the 
assessment  of  institutional  conditions  and 
individual  motives  against  undefined  and 
unreviewable  standards  creates  the  possi- 
bility of  substantial  abuse  of  discretion  In 
Instituting  actions  against  the  states. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  S.  10  with  re- 
spect to  the  Attorney  General's  intervention 
in  litigation  against  states  are  even  more 
vague.  Section  3  of  S.  10  allows  the  Attorney 
General  to  Intervene  without  any  preinter- 
vention  notification  or  negotiation  when- 
ever he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  conditions  alleged  to  exist  in  the  pend- 
ing suit  are  a  result  of  a  state  pattern  or 
practice.  Once  again,  no  standards  for  de- 
termining the  merits  of  the  allegations  are 
mentioned,  and  there  is  no  available  re- 
view of  the  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  order  to  determine 
whether  his  intervention  is  merited.  As  I 
will  discuss  later  in  this  testimony,  I  see  no 
valid  practical  distinction  between  initia- 
tion of  litigation  by  the  United  States 
against  a  state  and  United  States  interven- 
tion in  a  pending  case.  In  both  instances, 
the  United  States  becomes  a  complainant 
and  the  parties  stand  opposed  to  one  an- 
other as  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Thus.  I  see 
no  reason  to  provide  different  standards  for 
the  initiation  of  litigation  and  intervention. 
As  with  Section  1.  the  vagueness  of  Section 
3  creates  an  obvious  potential  for  abuse  of 
discretion  by  the  Justice  Department. 

My  second  major  objection  to  the  current- 
ly proposed  legislation  concerns  the  nature 
of  the  pre-suit  conditions  specified  In  Sec- 
tion 2.  Recognizing  that  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition of  the  conditions  pursuant  to  which 
the  Attorney  General  may  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  Sections  1  and  3  is  unlikely, 
I  believe  that  control  over  abusive  litigation 


against  the  states  may  be  ensured  by  Im- 
posing strict  and  realistic  conditions  prec- 
edent to  litigation.  Those  conditions  should 
be  designed  to  give  specific  and  adequate 
advance  notice  of  problems  which  the  United 
States  has  with  state  institutions  and  to 
ensure  that  all  measures  short  of  litigation 
are  exhausted.  In  this  regard,  I  believe  that 
the  thirty  day  notice  period  provided  by 
Section  2(a)(1)   is  grossly  inadequate. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
cannot  give  at  least  six  months  advance  no- 
tice of  intent  to  sue  and  of  the  conditions 
which  it  believes  must  be  remedied.  It  is 
entirely  unreasonable  to  expect  a  Governor 
or  Attorney  General  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
with  the  Justice  Department  or  to  take  ac- 
tion to  redress  alleged  violations  within 
thirty  days.  This  is  particularly  true  in  New 
Hampshire  where  the  Legislature  meets  only 
for  six  months  every  two  years  and  where  in 
many  instances  a  special  session  would  be 
required  to  improve  institutional  conditions. 

I  have  no  substantial  problems  with  the 
notice  provisions  set  forth  in  Sections 
2(a)(1)  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  except  that,  as  I 
will  point  out  later  in  this  testimony,  I  would 
make  compliance  with  those  requirements 
reviewable  by  the  courts.  I  would  however, 
recommend  the  addition  of  other  items  as 
part  of  the  required  certifications  I  submit 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  be  required 
to  certify  prior  to  initiating  a  suit  or  to  in- 
tervention that  the  state  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  standards  promulgated  by  various 
federal  agencies  pursuant  to  federal  statutes 
implementing  federal  spending  programs 
pursuant  to  which  the  state  receives  funds 
for  the  institution.  Prior  to  asserting  a  fed- 
eral interest  in  litigation,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  be  required  to  certify  that  viola- 
tions of  such  federal  statutes  have  occurred, 
the  nature  of  violations  of  federal  statutes 
and  also  to  certify  that  at  least  one  compli- 
ance action  under  these  statutes  either  has 
been  filed  or,  if  such  an  action  cannot  be 
filed,  the  reasons  why  such  an  action  cannot, 
or  has  not.  been  filed.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
certification  would  be  to  prevent  the  Justice 
Department  from  Instituting  action  against  a 
state  over  an  institution  which  other  federal 
agencies  deem  to  be  in  compliance  with 
various  standards  adopted  by  those  agencies. 
It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  require 
that  prior  to  institution  of  suits  against 
states,  the  federal  government  must  ensure 
that  the  states  are  not  in  compliance  with 
standards  adopted  by  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  2  also  requires  that  the  Attorney 
General  certify  that  he  has  "made  a  reason- 
able effort  to  consult"  with  the  Governor  or 
Attorney  General  concerning  "financial, 
technical  and  other  assistance  which  may  be 
available  from  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
the  correction  of  such  conditions."  Once 
again.  I  consider  this  notice  provision  to  be 
too  vague.  Since  as  noted  later  in  this  testi- 
mony, the  Attorney  General's  certification 
under  this  section  may  expose  the  Governor 
or  State  Attorney  General  to  a  personal  dam- 
age action.  I  believe  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  be  required  to  specify  that  the 
United  States  has  made  such  assistance  avail- 
able and  to  specify  the  tjrpe  of  assistance 
offered  before  filing  suit.  This  will  ensure 
that  the  United  States  makes  a  good  faith 
effort  to  identify  and  make  that  assistance 
available  and  will  also  ensure  that  such  as- 
sistance for  which  the  state  is  eligible  exists 
in  fact. 

The  remaining  portions  of  Section  2  of 
3.  10  as  proposed  also  require  a  certification 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  "endeavored" 
to  eliminate  the  illegal  practices  informally 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  state  officers 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions and  have  failed.'  These  portions  of 
Section  2  lack  any  specificity  as  to  tbe  ef- 
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forts  made  by  the  Justice  Deptirtment  to 
gain  a  settlement  prior  to  suit  or  as  to  the 
facts  on  which  the  Attorney  General's  opin- 
ion of  unreasonable  time  for  compliance  la 
based.  I  recommend  the  inclusion  of  specific 
language  in  this  section  requiring  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  speilfy  all  actions  taken  to 
obtain  informal  resolution  of  the  conditions 
which  the  Attorney  General  considers  a  basis 
for  suit,  and  a  requirement  that  he  specify 
the  basis  of  his  conclusion  that  a  reasonable 
time  for  compliance  has  passed. 

My  third  objection  to  S.  10  is  that  unlike 
Its  predecessor  In  the  95th  Congress,  S.  1393, 
it  does  not  provide  for  pre-intervention  noti- 
fication similar  to  the  presuit  notification  in 
Section  2  of  S.  lO.'-  The  original  version  of 
S.  1393  did  not  call  for  any  pre-lnterventlon 
notification;  however,  that  bill  was  amended 
to  provide  that  prior  to  intervention,  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  required  to  issue 
a  certification  nearly  Identical  to  that  re- 
quired by  S.  1393  (and  In  S.  10)  as  a  precon- 
dition to  suit. 

The  difference  between  the  pre-lnterven- 
tlon and  pre-suit  notification  in  S.  1393  was 
that  In  the  case  of  Intervention,  no  pre-suit 
negotiations  were  required.  See  S.  Rep.  96- 
1056  at  4-5  and  30.  I  believe  that  pre-inter- 
vention notification  similar  to  that  required 
in  S.  1393  and  pre-intervention  negotiations 
should  be  required  in  this  bill. 

While,  as  a  matter  of  law,  an  intervener's 
role  in  a  particular  litigation  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  a  plaintiff  (since  the  vitality  of 
the  intervenor's  action  will  depend  on  the 
plaintiff's  cause  of  action) ,  the  practical  dis- 
tinction between  intervention  by  the  United 
States  In  a  suit  against  a  state  and  a  direct 
suit  against  a  state  is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  In  both  cases,  the  United  States 
files  a  complaint  against  state  officials,  pre- 
sents Its  case  individually,  and  will  be  able 
to  subject  the  defendants  to  extensive  dis- 
covery, and  to  participate  as  an  Independent 
party  during  the  trial.  In  short,  once  inter- 
vention is  granted,  the  ability  of  the  Unltel 
States  to  litigate  against  state  oflicials  is 
precisely  the  same  as  if  It  bad  Instituted  tbe 
suit  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Justice  Department  has  often  argued 
in  institutional  cases  that  the  concerns  of 
federalism  Inherent  in  suits  between  the 
United  States  and  a  state "  are  not  Involved 
when  the  United  States  is  only  an  intervener, 
since  the  individual  plaintiffs,  and  not  the 
United  States,  have  called  the  state  Into 
court."  That  argument  must  howe 'er  be 
weighed  against  the  arguments  Justice  has 
consistently  made  before  this  Committee  In 
order  to  support  legislation  allowing  their 
intervention. 

In  the  hearings  on  S.  1303  and  in  the  teni- 
mony  on  this  bill,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  consistently  contested  that  its  interven- 
tion in  institutional  suits  is  made  necessary 
by  the  limited  resources  of  private  plaintiffs. 
See  e.g.  Civil  Rights  of  institutionalized  Per- 
sons, Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  S.  1393,  June  17-July  1.  1977. 
at  33-34.  The  primary  purpose  stated  for 
having  the  Justice  Department  intervene  In 
or  initiate  institutional  litigation  is  to  have 
the  Justice  Department  direct  the  litigation. 
Indeed,  in  this  regard,  the  Senate  Report  on 
S.  1393  stressed  five  considerations  which 
were  said  to  favor  action  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  Institutional  suits:  (1)  the 
massive  litlgative  resources  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  Its  access  to  experts;  (2)  tfce 
skilled  staff  of  the  Department;  (3)  the 
"credibility"  which  the  "superior  resource? 
and  skill"  of  the  Justice  Department  woulS 
give  the  case;  (4)  the  ability  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  speed  the  case  toward  reso- 
lution: and  (5)  the  ability  of  the  Justice 
Department,  through  Its  resources,  to  force 
the  states  to  settle  and  to  Implement  orCers. 
S.  Rep.  No.  95-1056  at  19-21.  These  factors  «r« 
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hardly  consistent  with  the  argtunent  that 
intervention  by  the  United  States  does  not 
implicate  serious  problems  of  federalism  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  not  the  primary 
party  plaintiff.  The  pre-suit  notification  re- 
quirements were  included  in  S.  1393  and  In 
this  bill "  to  ensure  that  litigation  by  the 
federal  government  against  the  states  would 
1)6  severely  limited  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  iie- 
tween  the  states  and  the  federal  government 
whenever  possible.  Those  conflicts  are  no  less 
minimized  merely  because  the  United  States, 
with  all  of  its  "superior  resources  and  skill" 
in  litigation,  is  not  the  only  Plaintiff.  Since  in 
cases  of  intervention  the  United  States  is  no 
less  a  litigator  than  in  cases  where  the 
United  States  initiates  the  suit,  pre-inter- 
vention notification  is  no  less  important.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  pre-interven- 
tion notification  provided  in  Section  3(a) 
of  S.  1393  lie  added  to  this  bill. 

As  a  final  point  with  respect  to  pre-lnter- 
ventlon notification,  I  believe  that  pre-inter- 
vention negotiation  should  also  be  required. 
In  its  Report  on  S.  1393,  this  Committee 
stated  that  there  was  "no  possibility  of  pre- 
suit  negotiations"  In  cases  of  intervention.  S. 
Rep.  No.  95-1056.  at  30.  I  believe  that  this 
statement  misses  the  point.  While  it  Is  obvi- 
ously Is  not  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  as  to  the  case-ln- 
chlef  prior  to  intervention,  it  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
settlement  negotiations  as  to  its  own  con- 
cerns and  complaints  prior  to  Intervention. 

In  many  Instances,  the  United  States  may 
have  different  concerns  and  different  prob- 
lems from  those  raised  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
their  complaint.  Because  of  this  fact.  It  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  United  States 
should  discuss  its  concerns  with  the  state 
before  it  seeks  to  intervene.  Once  the  fed- 
eral government  has  intervened  in  the  case, 
the  state  defendants  are  then  unable  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  resolving  the 
United  States'  concerns  without  also  dis- 
cussing similar  concerns  with  the  other 
plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit.  For  this  reason,  I 
recommend  not  only  that  a  pre-lnterven- 
tlon notification  be  added  to  S.  10,  but 
that  the  Attorney  General  be  required  to 
certify  prior  to  intervention  that  he  has  ex- 
hausted the  pos^ibiilcy  of  resolving  the 
United  States'  dispute  with  the  defendants 
by  informal  methods.  On  a  more  practical 
level,  such  a  requirement  might  also  have 
the  advantage  of  creating  a  more  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  state  defendants  in  the  event  that  the 
United  States  is  finally  compelled  (and  per- 
mitted) to  Intervene. 

My  final  concern  with  the  currently  pro- 
posed legislation  relates  to  the  three  factors 
I  have  Just  discussed.  I  have  noted  that 
given  the  vague  standards  by  which  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  may 
decide  to  bring  litigation  against  the  states 
In  the  form  of  direct  suit  or  by  intervention, 
there  is  a  sut>stantial  possibility  that  the 
Attorney  General's  decision  to  litigate  may 
be  subject  to  abuse.  Since,  as  I  have  noted 
previously,  added  specificity  of  the  stand- 
ards for  filing  actions  seems  unlikely.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  conjunction  with  very  specific 
pre-suit  or  pre-lnterventlon  notification  and 
certification,  the  Attorney  General's  certifi- 
cation should  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
federal  courts. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating that  the  Attorney  General's  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  matters  such  as  whether 
the  case  is  one  of  "public  Importance"  or 
whether  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  conduct 
exists  should  be  subject  to  review.  Rather 
I  am  only  suggesting  that  the  stete  de- 
fendants should  have  the  right  to  challenge 
the  factual  determinations  which  the  At- 
torney General  sets  forth  in  his  certification. 
For  example,  the  state  defendants  should 
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be  able  to  challenge  tbe  fact  that  tbe  At- 
torney General  has  not  provided  tbe  state 
with  any  of  the  supporting  facts  giving  rise 
to  the  alleged  conditions  which  have  led  to 
initiation  of  litigation  or  intervention  In  a 
pending  suit.  State  defendants  should  also 
be  entitled  to  challenge  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's certification  that  he  has  pursued  In- 
formal settlement  possibilities  and/or  that 
he  has  made  "financial,  technical  or  other 
assistance"  available  to  tbe  state  defendants. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  Is  no  legal 
bar  to  the  review  of  the  Attorney  General's 
certification.  In  those  instances  In  which 
the  courts  have  considered  the  certification 
procedure  of  the  Attorney  General  under 
other  civil  rights  statutes,'  the  courts  have 
generally  found  his  certification  to  be  unre- 
viewable; ■"  however,  the  basis  of  each  of 
those  decisions  was  that  tbe  defendants  had 
sought  to  review  general  and  discretionary 
certifications  of  the  Attorney  General  such 
as  whether  "reasonable  cause"  existed  or 
whether  the  case  was  one  of  general  "public 
Importance."  In  addition,  those  cases  In- 
volved a  situation  in  which  a  statute  pur- 
suant to  which  the  Attorney  General  was  to 
make  his  certification  did  not  require  spe- 
cific factual  determinations  prior  to  certifi- 
cation. There  is  an  obvious  contrast  to  the 
situation  with  respect  to  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, where  the  Attorney  General's  cer- 
tification required  that  he  make  factual  de- 
termination. 

In  the  one  Instance  In  which  a  certifica- 
tion Involving  specific  facts  viras  found  to  be 
unreviewable."  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  found  that  the  Attorney  General's 
certification  was  unreviewable  because  Con- 
gress had  clearly  Indicated  that  such  a  re- 
view was  not  to  be  allowed.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Days  has  suggested  that  a 
similar  expression  of  Congressional  intent 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion.'=  While  such  unreviewabllity  has  an  ob- 
vious Implication  in  light  of  the  Greenwood 
decision,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Congress  from  making  certification  review- 
able. 

As  I  have  stated,  In  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific standards  and  the  review  of  those 
standards  by  the  courts,  there  is  an  obvious 
possibility  that  litigation  against  the  states 
will  not  be  used  as  a  matter  of  last  resort, 
but  will  become  a  powerful  and  oppressive 
tool  against  the  states.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  assured  this  Committee  that  it 
will  "engage  in  consultation  with  state  of- 
ficials whenever  appropriate,  whether  to  seek 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  litigation  or 
whether  to  have  the  full  benefits  of  their 
views  "  and  will  "takfe  very  seriously  Ite  du- 
ties to  comply  with  .  .  .  provisions"  of  the 
act  pertaining  to  pre-suit  negotiations." 
I  believe  that  the  Justice  Department's 
statements  in  this  regard  and  the  need  for 
specific  pre-suit  or  pre-lnterventlon  notifi- 
cation and  negotiation  which  Is  reviewable 
by  the  court  may  best  be  evaluated  through 
a  review  of  the  actions  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  filing  litigation  against  the 
states  and.  in  particular,  by  a  review  of  Its 
intervention  in  the  siUt  now  pending 
against  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

NEW     HAMPSHDIE'S     EXPERIENCE     WITH     UNITED 
STATES    INTERVENTION 

On  August  29,  1978  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  a  motion  for  leave  to  file  a  com- 
plaint in  Intervention  in  litigation  involving 
Laconia  State  School  and  Training  Center 
pending  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire. 

Laconia  State  School  and  Training  Center 
is  the  only  state  institution  for  the  retarded 
In  New  Hampshire.  It  has  approximately  600 
residents,  most  of  whom  are  severely  and 
profoundly  retarded.  In  the  past  few  years, 
six  of  the  twelve  residential  units  at  the 
institution  have  obtained  HEW  certification 
as  intermediate  care  facilities  for  the  men- 


tally retarded  so  that  the  residents  living  in 
those  units  may  receive  federal  Medicaid 
funding. 

As  early  as  January  of  1978.  my  office  had 
been  In  contact  with  the  Office  of  tbe  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire  concerning  Laconia  State  School. 
I  was  Informed  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney that  several  parents  had  complaints 
about  conditions  at  the  School,  but  no 
specification  of  charges  was  ever  given  to 
this  office,  with  exceptions  1  will  discuss  In 
a  moment. 

In  January  or  February  of  1978,  FBI 
agents  interviewed  employees  at  Laconia 
State  School  and,  to  the  best  of  my  luiowl- 
edge,  made  a  report  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  concerning  their  findings,  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  problems  raised  by  tbe 
parents  and  Investigated  by  the  FBI,  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  my  office  con- 
tacted an  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
and  arranged  a  tour  of  the  facility  for  the 
United  States  Attorney's  office.  My  Assistant 
then  accompanied  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  on  a  tour  of  the  facility  and 
arranged  a  meeting  with  tbe  Superintend- 
ent of  the  institution.  Dr.  Jack  Melton,  to 
discuss  any  concerns  at>out  the  institution. 

Sometime  In  March  or  April  of  1978,  my 
Assistant  met  with  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  to  discuss  tbe  findings  of 
that  office'^  Investigations.  As  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  I  obviously  desired  to  be  apprised 
of  any  criminal  violations  that  might  be 
occurring  at  the  institution,  that  persons 
responsible  for  those  violations  would  be 
prosecuted  or  have  their  employment  termi- 
nated. Only  one  Isolated  incident  of  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  a  former  state  employee 
was  presented  to  my  office.  Following  this 
Initial  meeting,  my  office  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  meet  with  memlsers  of  the  United 
States  Attorney's  Office  at  any  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  at  Laconia,  and  offered  to 
make  the  prosecutorial  services  of  my  office 
available  if  It  proved  necessary. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  that  my 
office  was  contacted  atwut  complaints  by 
the  United  States  Attorney's  Office,  we  also 
received  complaints  from  other  attorneys 
representing  the  parents  of  residents  at  the 
School,  which  complaints  concerned  use  of 
medication  at  the  institution.  After  those 
complaints  were  made,  representatives  from 
my  office  met  with  representatives  of  the 
parents  on  several  occasions  and  made  avail- 
able to  those  representatives  substantial 
amounts  of  information  concerning  medica- 
tion prescrlt>ed  and  administered  at  the  In- 
stitution. Based  on  our  conversations  with 
thoee  representatives,  the  medical  proce- 
dures at  the  institution  were  substantially 
revised  and  partially  at  their  suggestion,  a 
unit-dose  system  of  administering  medica- 
tion was  Implemented. 

On  April  12,  1978,  a  group  of  six  Individual 
residents  at  the  institution  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
filed  suit  against  the  Governor  of  the  state 
and  several  other  state  officials.  The  broad 
allegations  in  the  complaint  challenge  the 
living  conditions  and  services  provided  at  the 
institution,  as  well  as  the  services  provided 
In  the  community.  Although  it  contained 
specific  factual  allegations  of  conditions  In 
the  institution,  the  complaint  did  not  specify 
any  of  the  proposed  relief  sought  by  the 
Plaintiffs  for  either  the  Institution  or  In  the 
community,  except  to  state  that  tbe  Plain- 
tiffs seek  a  "normalized  environment"  for 
each  resident  of  the  Institution  and  the  com- 
munity. Subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  complaint,  my  office  was  Informed  by 
counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  that  the  Plaintiffs 
would  seek  to  close  the  Institution  In  its  en- 
tirety and  to  require  the  state  to  provide 
services  for  the  developmen tally  disabled  only 
in  community  settings. 
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Prior  to  the  filing  of  the  litigation,  my  of- 
fice had  sought  to  alscuss  the  proolems  of  the 
Institution  with  counsel  for  the  PlalntiSs, 
but  had  oeen  unsuccessful  In  our  attempts  in 
that  regard.  From  the  outset  of  the  litiga- 
tion, we  have  talcen  the  position  that  there 
are  violations  of  law  occurring  at  the  institu- 
tion and  in  the  availability  of  cooununity 
services,  and  that  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  would  devote  its  energy  to  the  formu- 
lation of  a  deinstitutionalization  plan.  In 
fact,  formulation  of  that  plan  was  under  way 
at  the  time  the  suit  was  filed.  Efforts  to 
convince  counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  to  begin 
settlement  negotiations  were  being  made  at 
the  time  that  the  United  States  filed  its  com- 
plaint In  Intervention  In  August.  Subsequent 
to  that  filing,  counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  stated 
that  they  would  not  agree  to  begin  negotia- 
tions unless,  as  a  precondition  to  those  nego- 
tiations, the  Defendants  would  agree  to  close 
the  Institution. 

In  late  August  of  1978,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  United  States  Attorney 
informing  me  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  bring  suit  against  the  state  within 
a  few  days  following  our  conversation.  On 
August  29,  the  proposed  complaint  for  inter- 
vention W8LS  filed  with  the  Court.  On  August 
30,  1978,  one  day  after  the  filing  of  the  pro- 
posed complaint  in  intervention,  I  received 
a  letter  from  United  States  Assistant  Attor- 
ney Drew  S.  Days,  III.  In  its  entirety,  that 
letter  stated  as  follows : 


"Deak  Mr.  Rath:  I  am  writing  to  advise 
you  that  the  United  States  will  shortly  file 
a  Motion  For  Leave  To  Pile  Complaint  In  In- 
tervention in  the  above  captioned  case. 

"We  hope  that  our  participation  will  assist 
the  parties  and  the  court  in  resolving  the 
Issues  raised  by  this  litigation. 
Sincerely, 

Drew  S.  Days,  III."  » 

While  It  would  be  difficult  to  disagree  with 
the  reasons  for  Intervention  stated  in  Mr. 
Days'    letter,    those    reasons   must    be   con- 
trasted to  the  allegations  In  the  Complaint 
in  Intervention  and  to  the  allegations  later 
made   in  oral   argument   before   the  United 
States    District    Court.    The    United    States' 
Complaint  In  Intervention  simply  restated, 
although   In   less   precise   form,   the   allega- 
tions of  the  Plaintiffs,  charging  the  state  De- 
fendants   with    widespread    and    systematic 
abuses  of  constitutional   rtghu  of  the  La- 
conla  State  School.  The  Complaint  also  al- 
leged that  the  United  States  had  "an  Inter- 
est   In    halting    widespread   and    systematic 
deprivations  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
its  citizens  as  Is  evidenced  by  18  U.S.C.  241 
and  242,"  the  criminal  civil  rights  statutes. 
At  the  hearing  for  the  motion  to  Intervene,  a 
Justice  Department  attorney  raised  a  num- 
ber of  specific  allegations  never  before  made 
available  to  the  Defendants,  and  stated  that 
because  the  Defendants  had  denied  various 
allegations  In  their  answer  to  the  complaint, 
"the  state  Defendants  have  officially  taken 
the  position  that  the  abuses  do  not  exist  "  '^ 
With    the   exception   of   their   discussions 
with  the  Plaintiffs,  I  must  assume  that  the 
allegations  made  by  the  United  States  are 
based  on  their  inspection  of  the  School,  in- 
cluding the  Inspection  by  the  FBI.  I  must 
make  assumptions  In  this  regard  because   in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  continually  "re- 
quested access  to  any  reports  concerning  con- 
ditions at  the  institution,  I  have  never  been 
given  a  copy  of  any  such  report  and  at  least 
on  one  occasion,  the  United  States  has  an- 
swered an  interrogatory  by  stating  that  the 
information  gathered  by  FBI  constitutes  the 
work  product  of  the  United  States  and   U 
therefore  not  subject  to  disclosure  ■" 
On  September  22,  1978,  m  an  effort  to  ob- 

UnLf  ^''^'"'"t"''    °^   ^*>*   concerns   of    the 
United  States,  I  wrote  to  Assistant  Attorney 
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General  Days  suggesting  that  the  motion  for 
intervention  be  wihdrawn  until  such  time  as 
representatives  of  our  respective  offices  could 
discuss  those  concerns  and  the  possibility  of 
their  resolution.'-  Since  our  oflice  was  anx- 
ious to  settle  the  litigation  but  had  been  un- 
able to  even  begin  settlement  negotiations 
with  the  Plaintiffs,  I  believed  that  the  United 
States  might  in  fact  be  able  to  assist  us  in 
achieving  settlement  by  providing  the  De- 
fendants with  the  expertise  available  to  the 
United  States,  including  assistance  in  the 
formulation  of  a  deinstitutionalization  plan. 
I  believed  at  that  time,  and  I  continue  to 
believe  today,  that  the  United  States  could 
have  substantially  assisted  the  parties  in 
this  litigation  without  becoming  a  litigant 
itself. 

On  October  16,  after  the  arguments  before 
the  Court  on  intervention  had  been  com- 
pleted. I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Days." 
Mr.  Days  stated  that  he  remained  committed 
to  seek  intervention,  and  that  he  did  not 
see  why  intervention  by  the  United  States 
would  pose  any  obstacle  to  negotiations. 
With  respect  to  my  request  for  pre-filing 
negotiations,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  think 
those  negotiations  would  be  appropriate 
since  the  United  States  could  not  negotiate 
a  resolution  of  the  lawsuit  before  it  became 
involved. 

On  October  24,  1978.  I  again  wrote  to  Mr. 
Days  and  requested  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss  the   concerns   and   complaints   of   the 
United  States.'"  With  respect  to  his  concerns 
about  pre-filing  negotiations.  I  pointed  out 
that  my  office  was  not   trying  to  obtain   a 
settlement  of  the  suit  between  the  Plaintiffs 
and  the  state,  but  was  attempting  to  nego- 
tiate and  perhaps  settle  the  concerns  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  state  De- 
fendants. Referring  to  the  provisions  of  S. 
1393  which  required  pre-lnterventlon  noti- 
fication and  which  I  understood  to  state  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  re- 
quested  notice  of  the   facts  on   which   the 
Justice  Department  based  Its  complaint  con- 
cerning conditions  at  the  institution  and  the 
proposed   solution   to    those   conditions.   In 
short.  I  simply  took  the  position  that,  if  only 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the  state  was  entitled 
to   know    the    basis   of   the   United   States' 
complaints. 
Mr.  Davs  has  never  answered  mv  letter. 
On  November  29.  1978.  the  United  States 
District   Court   granted   the   United    States' 
requested   intervention."  Since  the  date  of 
the  United  States'  intervention,  the  Defend- 
ants have  been  subjected  to  extensive  dis- 
covery by  the  Plaintiffs  and  by  the  United 
States  as  a  Plalntlff-Intervenor.^ 

During  the  same  period  of  time  that  the 
United  States  was  seeking  intervention  in 
this  case.  Important  developments  occurred 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  November 
of  1978,  the  Honorable  Hugh  J.  Qallen  was 
elected  Ooverner  of  the  state  and  became  the 
primary  Defendant  in  the  lawsuit.  Prior  to 
his  election.  Governor  Gallen  made  the  issue 
of  services  provided  at  Laconla  State  School 
a  major  focus  of  his  campaign.  Since  the 
time  of  his  election,  the  Governor  has  taken 
dramatic  steps  to  Improve  conditions  at  the 
institution  as  well  as  in  the  community. 
Although  the  Governor  has  generally 
attempted  to  restrict  spending  in  other  areas 
of  the  state  budget,  he  has  recommended  an 
Increase  of  35 ^7^  In  the  budget  for  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled.  The  Governor's  pro- 
posed budget  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
some  $8,000,000  in  the  next  blennium 
approximately  $4,000,000  of  which  will  be 
spent  on  the  School  and  $4,000,000  of  which 
will  be  used  to  improve  community  services 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  expenditures  will 
ensure  that  within  the  next  two  years  every 
individual  residing  at  the  institution  will 
have  an  individual  hablUtation  plan  and  be 
receiving  services  in  accordance  with  ICP/ 
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MR  standards.  In  addition,  the  Governor's 
proposed  budget  anticipates  that  100  resi- 
dents will  be  aeinstituuonalizea  within  the 
next  two  years  and  that,  based  on  experi- 
ence of  those  individuals  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  sums  for  community  serv- 
ices, many,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining  resi- 
dents at  the  School  will  be  deinstitui-iondl- 
ized. 

Shortly  after  Governor  Gallen  took  office, 
he   requested    an   opportunity   to   have   hla 
Executive  Assistant  for  Policy  Development 
and  his  legal  counsel  meet  with  the  attor- 
neys for  the  Plalntl.Ts  and  for  the  United 
States.  The  meeting  between  those  parties 
and  representatives  of  my  office  was  held  on 
January  23.  1979.  At  that  meeting,  the  state 
representatives  outlined  the  Governor's  pro- 
posed plans  and  suggested  that  the  litiga- 
tion be  stayed  for  short  periods  of  time  so 
that    the    parties    nUght   work    together   to 
develop  a  plan  for  improvement  of  service* 
during     the     current     legislative     session. 
Although  the  Justice  Department  attorney 
responsible  for  the  litigation  and  the  United 
States  Attorney  agreed  to  listen  to  whatever 
proposals  were  suggested,  they  stated  that 
they  could  not  agree  to  any  stay  of  discovery 
or  of  litigation,  nor  were  they  prepared  to  tell 
the  state  what  relief  they  would  be  seeking 
Since  the  date  on  which  the  United  States 
sought  an  intervention  on  the  case,  my  of- 
fice   has    consistently    requested    that    the 
United  States  inform  us  what  relief  they  will 
b©  seeking  in  the  case.  The  United  States 
has   not   yet   indicated   the   nature   of  that 
relief.   Indeed,   at  subsequent  meetings  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Governor's  legal  coim- 
sel,  my  office  has  been  Informed  by  counsel 
lor  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
will  not  be  able  to  tell  the  Defendants  what 
improvements  it  wishes  to  see  made  in  the 
Institution  or  to  specify  its  concerns  about 
conditions  at  the  School  or  in  the  community 
until  it  has  conducted  discovery. 

Further  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  specify  the  factual  bases  for 
its  Intervention  is  found  in  ansv/ers  to  in- 
terrogatories propounded  by  the  Defendants 
and   answered   in   January  of   this   year.   In 
its    answers    to    these    interrogatories,    the 
United  States  indicated  that  with  respect  to 
the  allegations  in  its  complaint  of  "wide- 
spread and  systematic  deprivations"  of  con- 
stitutional rights  "evidenced  by  18  U.S.C.  241 
and  242,"  It  had  not  alleged  a  violation  of 
either  of  those  criminal  statutes.  As  for  the 
"substantive  deprivations"  of  constitutional 
rights  alleged  to  be  occurring  at  the  School, 
the  Unltel  States  said  that  "ld)lscovery  will 
be  in  process  shortly,  and  more  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  these  deprivations  will 
be   available   to   Defendants   as   it   becomes 
known  to  the  United  States."  Even  more  per- 
tinent  in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that  the 
United   States   answered   interrogatories  re- 
questing information  on  investigations  con- 
ducted  by  the  United   States  into  services 
provided  by  the  Defendants  or  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  to  developmentally  disabled 
persons  by  stating  that  it  was  not  aware  of 
any  such  investigations  with  the  exception 
of  two  routine  audit  Investigations  and  the 
FB'^  Investigation  to  which  I  have  referred 
to  above. 

I  believe  It  to  be  apparent  from  the  Inabil- 
ity to  specify  the  nature  of  the  relief  It  is 
seeking  and  from  its  inabllltv  or  unwlU- 
Ingess  to  discuss  specific  concerns  In  any 
detail  that  the  United  States  could  not 
possibly  have  complied  with  the  pre- 
lnterventlon  notification  requirements  of 
S.  1393.  In  stark  contrast  to  the  cautious 
approach  to  litigation  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  assured  this  Committee  it  would 
pursue,  the  United  States  sought  to  Intervene 
in  this  suit  without  any  advance  notice  and 
wlthoi't  any  attempt  to  provide  the  state  with 
assistance.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  submit 
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that  It  Is  necessary  to  place  limitations  on 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  initiate  or  enter  suits  against  the  state. 

In  its  report  on  S.  1393,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  stated  as  follows: 

'"The  committee  does  not  Intend  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  initiate  litigation 
against  a  State  or  local  government  which 
is  fully  aware  of  the  challenged  conditions 
or  practices  In  its  Institutions,  concedes  their 
unconstitutionality,  and  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  active  remedial  measvires  which 
eliminate  the  need  for  litigation  by  the  At- 
torney General.  S.  Rep.  No.  95-1056  at  29." 

While  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  Is  not, 
at  this  time,  willing  to  stipulate  that  the 
conditions  at  Laconla  State  School  are  un- 
constitutional, the  Defendants  have  been 
willing  to  admit  to  violations  of  law  and  are 
presently  engaged  in  attempts  to  obtain 
legislative  approval  of  a  budget  which  will 
support  a  plan  to  Improve  conditions  at  the 
Institution  and  the  community.  In  spite  of 
those  efforts,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  never  been  given  any  notice  of  any 
technical  or  financial  assistance  which  might 
be  available  to  the  state  to  resolve  problems 
at  Laconla  State  School.  In  the  meantime, 
while  this  litigation  progresses,  the  staff  of 
Laconla  State  School  has  spent  more  than 
2,000  hours  In  the  past  year  on  matters 
directly  related  to  this  lawsuit  at  the  expense 
of  providing  services  to  residents  at  the 
School.  Federal  Experts  who  might  otherwise 
be  of  assistetnce  to  the  School  have  Instead 
been  used  to  gather  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  litigating  against  the  State.  In  summary, 
although  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  has  not  necesseirily  prevented  settle- 
ment in  this  case,  it  has  done  nothing  to 
enhance  those  prospects  and/or  the  prospects 
to  Improve  services  provided  to  residents  of 
the  School. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  observation 
about  Intervention  In  litigation  against  the 
states.  I  believe  It  Is  also  necessary  to  view 
federal  action  in  this  area  In  conjunction 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Attorneys'  Pees  Awards 
Act  of  1976,  42  U.S.C.  §  1988.  Our  experience 
with  that  Act  has  been  that  it  Is  a  deterrent 
to  settlement  of  lawsuits  since  plaintiffs' 
attorneys  realize  that  by  continuing  to  liti- 
gate, they  may  gain  a  substantial  lump  sum 
payment  from  the  state.  Under  that  Act, 
there  is  little  incentive  on  the  part  of  plain- 
tiffs to  sign  a  consent  decree  even  where  the 
defendants  are  willing  to  do  so  since  by  con- 
tinuing to  litigate  after  a  defendant  indi- 
cates a  desire  to  settle  or  admits  liability, 
the  plaintiffs  may  ensure  a  larger  recovery 
of  attorneys'  fees. 

This  Conrnilttee  stated  In  this  Report  on 
3.  1393  that  federal  Intervention  may  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  defendants  "who  would 
otherwise  engage  In  dilatory  tactics  In  an 
effort  to  stall  resolution  of  a  case  until  plain- 
tiffs' resources  are  exhausted,"  to  seek  set- 
tlement. S.  Rep.  95-1056,  at  21. 1  believe  there 
are  two  sides  to  that  coin;  where  states  wish 
to  obtain  a  settlement  of  litigation  and  the 
plaintiffs  are  not  willing  to  negotiate,  par- 
tially because  of  the  possibility  of  attorneys' 
fees,  the  Intervention  of  the  United  States 
only  serves  to  exacerbate  the  problems  by 
encouraging  plaintiffs  already  unwUllng  to 
settle  to  continue  to  litigate  knowing  that 
the  massive  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  available  to  assist  in  that  litigation  and 
to  Increase  attorneys'  fees.  In  short,  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  can  be  used  to 
block  settlement  of  the  litigation  and  to  In- 
crease attorneys'  fees  for  plaintiffs. 

As  Is,  I  believe,  evident  from  the  above, 
S-  10  In  Its  present  form  raises  more  ques- 
tions and  causes  more  problems  than  It  re- 
solves. Arming  the  Justice  Department  with 
the  authorization  contemplated  by  this  bUl, 
ffc  "8ht  of  the  demonstrated  practices  of 
that  department,  can  only  result  in  lengthier 
and  more  counterproductive  UUgaUon. 


It  Is  clear  that  more  study  must  be  given 
to  this  bill,  perhaps  following  the  NAAG 
proposal.  At  the  very  least,  I  would  ask  that 
strong  consideration  be  given  to  the  amend- 
ments suggested  herein  in  order  to  make  the 
Justice  Department's  actions  more  account- 
able and  predlctable.- 

I  would  urge  this  conunlttee  to  remember 
that  essentially  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  the  improvement  of  conditions  of 
those  least  fortunate  members  of  our  society. 
I  submit  that  the  litigation  model  proposed 
by  the  Justice  Department  in  S.  10  is  not  the 
most  effective  way  and  certainly  not  the  most 
efficient  way  to  deliver  these  changes  in  as 
expeditious  fashion  as  possible.  I  thank  the 
committee  for  the  opportunity  to  share  this 
testimony  with  you  today. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Garrify,  et  al.  v.  Gallen.  et  al.,  Civ.  Act. 
No.  78-116.  The  matter  Is  referred  to  in  the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Drew  S.  Days,  III,  before  this  Subcommittee 
on  February  9,  1979,  at  5. 

-  In  considering  the  dilemma  faced  by 
states  when  federal  policy  is  formulated 
through  piecemeal  litigation.  It  Is  Important 
to  take  note  of  how  rapidly  professional  and 
legal  theories  are  changing  with  respect  to 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill,  habilltatlon  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners.  For  Instance,  whereas  In  1972,  the 
courts  emphasized  improvement  of  condi- 
tions and  care  for  the  mentally  retarded 
within  the  institution  (See,  e.g.,  Wyatt  v. 
Stickney.  344  P.  Supp  387  (M.D.  Ala.  1972), 
today,  the  emphasis  appears  to  be  on  dein- 
stitutionalization and  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices In  community-based  settings.  (See,  e.g., 
Holderman  v.  Pennhurat,  446  F.  1295  (EJJ. 
Pa.  1977).  Thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
Presidential  Commission  Report  on  the 
proper  role  of  Institutions  over  the  next  dec- 
ade or  more  would  be  invaluable  to  state 
officials  and  the  courts  because  It  would  pro- 
vide a  clear  direction  for  both  state  planning 
and  Judicial  relief. 

=  Days'  Testimony,  at  13. 

« It  is  worth  noting  that  the  provisions  of 
S.  10  governing  the  Attorney  General's  certi- 
fication that  the  Governor  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  state  have  been  notified  of  uncon- 
stitutional conditions  and  have  failed  to  cor- 
rect those  conditions  parellels  the  language 
used  by  the  courts  to  define  the  qualified  Im- 
munity of  state  officials  from  personal  lia- 
bility. See  Scheuer  v.  Rhodes,  416  U.S.  232,  40 
L.Ed.2d  90  (1974)  and  Wood  v.  Strickland, 
420  U.S.  308,  43  L.Ed2d  214  (1975).  The  At- 
torney General  s  certification  that  the  state 
officers  are  aware  of  the  unconstitutional  con- 
ditions and  have  failed  to  correct  them, 
would  appear  to  be  an  open  invitation  to  the 
filing  of  personal  damage  actions  against 
those  officers.  The  possibility  of  such  suits 
constitutes  a  compelling  reason  to  require 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful and  specific  in  his  certification  and  to  al- 
low state  officers  to  obtain  review  of  that 
certification  by  the  courts. 

'  A  section  by  section  analysis  of  S.  1393  Is 
contained  In  Senate  Report  95-1056,  Report 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  S. 
1393  at  25,  et  seq. 

°  These  concerns  are  described  in  detail 
In  the  opinions  In  U.S.  v.  Solomon,  419  P. 
supp.  358.  (D.  Md.  1976)  affd.  563  F.  2d  1121 
(4th  Clr.  1977),  and  Aleiondcr  v.  Hall,  CJi. 
No.  72-209   (D.S.C.  June  12,  1978). 

■This  argument  was  used  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  New  Hampshire  as 
a  basis  for  distinguishing  intervention  from 
the  initiation  of  litigation  prohibited  by 
the  Solomon  Court. 

'See  Mr.  Days'  testimony  of  February  9, 
1979,  at  10. 
•See   e.g.  43   U.S.C.   300O-«5    (pubUc  ac- 


commodations); 42  U.S.C.  2000b  (public  fa- 
cilities); 42  UJ8.C.  2000C-6  (school  desegre- 
gation): 42  U.S.C.  2000e-«  (employment); 
42  VS.C.  2000h-2  (Attorney  General  inter- 
vention) . 

>" See  eg.  United  States  v.  Greenwood  Mu- 
nicipal Separate  School  District.  406  F.  2d 
1086  (5th  Clr.  1969).  cert,  denied.  395  VS. 
907  (1069);  United  States  v.  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  AFL-CIO,  271  F.  Supp.  447  (EJ3. 
Mo.  1986);  United  States  v.  Northside  Realty 
Association,  Inc.,  474  F.  2d  1164  (5tll  Clr. 
1973). 

"  U.S.  v.  Greenwood,  supra. 

'=  See  e.g.  Testimony  of  Drew  S.  Days,  HI, 
In  the  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Constitution  on  S.  1393,  at  35. 

"  Mr.  Days'  testimony  of  February  9,  1979. 
at  10  and  12. 

"  A  copy  of  Mr.  Days'  letter  is  attached  to 
this  testimony. 

'•This  Justice  Department  attorney  ac- 
cused the  state  of  subjecting  people  to  de- 
grading conditions  and  of  such  various  prac- 
tices as  poking  residents  with  safety  pins, 
striking  them  with  fists,  hitting  them  with 
bats,  forcing  them  to  sit  In  straight  Jackets 
for  hours  and  subjecting  residents  to  puni- 
tive forms  of  isolation  and  seclusion.  The 
Defendants  do  not  believe  these  allegations 
to  be  true.  Furthermore,  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  United  States  now  knows  these  alle- 
gations to  be  untrue  based  on  their  inspec- 
tion of  the  institution. 

'"The  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  my 
office  responsible  for  this  litigation  has  since 
been  told  that  the  FB»  report  will  be  pro- 
duced, but  that  no  date  for  production  can 
be  given.  It  Is  perhaps  Interesting  to  note 
that  If  the  report  was  prepared  in  prepara- 
tion for  litigation,  the  United  States  had 
planned  to  bring  suit  as  early  as  January, 
prior  to  the  Plaintiffs'  suit.  If  this  is  so,  one 
must  ask  why  the  allegations  in  the  com- 
plaint were  not  discussed  with  my  office 
when  we  requested  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  concerns  of  the  United  States. 

''  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Days  Is  at- 
tached to  this  testimony. 

u  Copy  of  Mr.  Days'  response  Is  attached  to 
this  testimony. 

">  Copy  of  my  letter  of  October  24,  1978  Is 
attached  to  this  testimony. 

=«  Although  the  Court  agreed  with  the  De- 
fendants' contention  that  tiie  United  States 
needed  specific  statutory  authority  to  Inter- 
vene in  the  litigation.  It  concluded  that  such 
specific  authority  was  found  In  Rule  24(b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
which  section  allows  governmental  officers  to 
Intervene  in  an  action  whenever  a  party  to 
the  action  relies  as  part  of  its  claim  or  de- 
fense upon  an  statute  of  executive  order 
administered  by  a  federal  or  state  govern- 
mental official  or  agency.  The  Court  therefore 
allowed  the  United  States  to  Intervene  on 
that  basis;  however.  It  also  allowed  the 
United  States  to  intervene  to  assert  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  residents  of  the 
School.  In  December  of  1978,  my  office  re- 
quested a  rehearing  on  the  Court's  order  of 
Intervention  asking  that  the  government's 
participation  be  limited  to  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  enforcement  of  va- 
rious statutes  smd  regulations.  Our  motion 
for  rehearing  Is  still  pending  before  the 
Court. 

"The  United  States  has  had  four  expert 
witnesses  tour  the  Laconla  State  School  and 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  eng^age  In 
extensive  discussions  with  the  staff  of  the 
School.  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that 
during  each  occasion  on  which  expert  wit- 
nesses have  visited  the  institution,  at  least 
one  of  those  experts  have  been  accompanied 
solely  by  counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  rather 
than  ootmsel  for  the  United  States.  This  per- 
hi^M  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  the 
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resources  of  the  United  States  are  available 
only  to  one  side  In  the  proceeding. 

"  Attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  testi- 
mony are  some  suggested  amendments  to 
S.  10. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  North  Carolina : 

State  op  North  Carolina, 

Department  op  Justice, 
Raleigh.  N.C.,  May  14,  1979. 
Re  Senate  Bill  10. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurman, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurman:  Last  year  one  of 
the  attorneys  In  my  office  researched  Senate 
Bin  1393  which  as  amended  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  Senate  Bill  10  which  was  reintro- 
duced by  Senator  Bayh.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  Senate  BUI  10  Is  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion Into  the  affairs  of  the  states  and 
was  written  in  the  belief  that  states  are 
incapable  of  or  unconcerned  with  providing 
proper  care  for  Institutionalized  persons  in 
their  custody.  I  thinlc  this  is  a  blatant  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  the  states  and  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  principles  of  federal- 
Ism,  which  is  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

I  should  think  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  would  be  busy  enough  in  assuring 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  in 
federal  custody  are  not  violated  and  does 
not  need  the  additional  responsibility  of 
overseeing  the  fifty  sUtes.  Moreover,  in  a 
time  when  the  citizens  are  demanding  a  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy,  this 
biU  runs  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Senator 
Morgan  on  Senate  Bill  1393.  This  letter  was 
written  at  my  direction  and  I  fully  concur 
with  Its  contents.  I  am  also  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  remarlcs  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  the  "Civil  Rights 
Improvement  Act,"  which  I  understand 
either  will  be  or  has  already  been  rein- 
troduced. The  comments  I  made  on  that 
bill  are  in  many  respects  equally  applicable 
to  S.  10. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  bill.  If  I  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  to  you  in  this  or  any  other 
matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me. 

With  highest  regards,  I  remain 
Yours  truly, 

RUPDS  L.  Eomisten, 
Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  North  Dakota : 

State  op  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  September  21, 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  September  14,  1979, 
In  which  you  alert  me  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  10,  a  Senate  bill  now  pending  before  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  you  noted,  this  bill  would  Interject  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  as  an 
overseer  In  the  operation  of  state  Institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  ill,  retarded  or  elderly 
and  In  the  operation  of  sUte  prisons.  Includ- 
ing local  jails. 

The  bill  sets  forth  a  procedure  by  which 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  may  in- 
stitute civil  actions  on  behalf  of  persons  re- 
siding m  state  institutions,  seeking  equitable 
relief  when  institutionalized  persons  are  al- 
legedly deprived  of  constitutionally  secured 
rights  and  the  alleged  deprivation  is  pursu- 
ant to  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  constltuUonally  pro- 


tected rights.  Such  a  procedure  is  an  unnec- 
essary and  unwarranted  extension  of  fed- 
eral Involvement  in  the  administration  of 
state  institutions. 

Current  federal  law  authorizes  civil  ac- 
tions for  redress  of  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  under  color  of  state 
law,  and  awards  of  attorneys  fees  to  success- 
ful litigants.  Current  federal  law  also  au- 
thorizes criminal  prosecution  in  certain  cases 
of  deprivation  of  constitutionally  protected 
rights  under  color  of  state  law. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  Subsec- 
tions 2(1)  and  (2)  of  the  bill  which  reqxilres 
that  upon  commencing  an  action,  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  must  certify  that 
the  governor  and  the  state  attorney  general 
of  a  state  have  been  notified  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  of 
the  measures  which  he  believes  may  remedy 
the  alleged  conditions  which  deprive  rights, 
privileges  or  immunities  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  governor  and  state  at- 
torney general  have  been  made  aware  of 
federal  financial  or  technical  assistance  avail- 
able to  assist  In  the  correction  of  such  con- 
ditions. Apparently  if  a  state,  for  whatever 
reason,  fsills  to  seek  all  available  federal 
assistance  for  state  Institutions,  that  state 
is  subject  to  a  lawsuit.  The  Judgment  of  the 
Justice  Department  will  thus  be  imposed  on 
the  qualified  specialists  who  are  administra- 
tors of  state  institutions. 

S.  10  would  not  provide  any  greater  protec- 
tion to  instltutlonaltsied  persons  than  what 
Is  currently  available.  It  would  simply  create 
another  level  of  federal  bureaucracy  not  near- 
ly as  sensitive  to  the  rights  of  North  Dakota 
citizens  who  are  Institutionalized  nor  as  well- 
equipped  to  protect  those  rights  as  those 
agencies,  officials  and  individuals  now  work- 
ing Institutionalized  persons. 

North  Dakota  legislators  and  state  officials 
are  acutely  aware  of  their  responsibilities  to 
institutionalized  pei^ons.  The  North  Dakota 
Legislature  has  enacted  Jail  standards  legis- 
lation which  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
promulgate  Jail  rules  and  regulations  and  to 
enforce  those  rules  and  regulations.  A  legis- 
lative interim  committee  is  developing  a  cor- 
rections master  nlan  and  another  Is  studying 
the  special  needs  of  North  Dakota's  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  federal  supervision  of  such 
efforts. 

I  oppose  S.  10  for  all  the  above  reasons. 
Sincerely. 

Allen  I.  Olson, 
Attorney  General. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  South  Dakota  : 

State  op  South  Dakota, 
Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  May  18,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  will  be  suc- 
cinct. I  am  opposed  to  Senate  Bill  10  and 
hope  that  It  will  die  In  Senate  committee.  I 
have  informed  our  senior  Senator  McOovern 
of  my  opposition  and  have  Informed,  as  you 
requested,  the  Governor  and  certain  legisla- 
tors. 

you  might  inform  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
for  me  that  we  presently  have  a  board  of 
charities  and  corrections,  a  legislature,  a 
governor,  a  warden,  superintendents  of  va- 
rious remedial  schools,  and  a  host  of  other 
people  trying  to  do  the  very  best  they  can 
for  our  Institutionalized  citizens.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  remember 
that  those  people  institutionalized  are  the 
sons  and  daughtere,  mothers  and  fathers  of 
people  who  live  In  our  state  and  vote  for 
the  people  responsible  for  these  institutions. 

I  may  point  out.  Senator  Thurmond,  with 
a  note  of  bitter  humor,  that  there  are  many 
of  us  who  would  like  to  institutionalize  some 


of  the  Justice  Department  lawyers  who  fly 
out  from  Washington  to  solve  all  of  our 
problems  and  then  go  back  home  to  fight 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill.  It  may  be  good 
for  tourism  in  our  state,  but  It  certainly  Is 
not  good  for  government. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mark  V.  Meierhenry. 

Attorney  General. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Tennessee: 

State  op  Tennessee, 
Nashville.  Tenn..  October  2, 1979. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  September  14,  1979,  In  refer- 
ence to  S.  10,  £6th  Congress,  1st  Session.  I  ap- 
preciate your  Interest  In  the  opinions  of  the 
States  on  this  matter;  and.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  following  closely  the 
progress  of  S.  10,  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  position  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  Initially,  I  am  sanguine  that  the 
State  of  Tennessee  supports  the  assum.ptions 
underlying  the  BUI:  that  institutionalized 
persons  should  not  be  subjected  to  conditions 
(egregious,  flagrant  or  otherwise) ,  that  would 
deprive  them  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States: 
and  that  persons  sub'ected  to  such  condi- 
tions are  entitled  to  both  equitable  and  legal 
relief. 

Despite  agreement  with  the  above-stated 
assumptions,  this  office  does  not  support  S.  10. 
Specifically,  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  office 
that  S.  10  Ignores  many  practical  problems 
encovmtered  In  meeting  the  needs  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  as  well  as  the  potential  for 
state-created  rights  to  provide  creative  and 
meaningful  solutions  to  the  problems.  The 
following  briefly  outlines  our  objections  to  S 
10. 

First,  It  is  unclear  whether  S.  10  applies 
to  only  physical  conditions,  or  whether  It  ap- 
plies to  both  physical  conditions  and  other 
statutory  rights  such  as  rights  to  treatment 
and  education.  If  S.  10  is  Intended  to  apply  to 
the  latter  situations,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our 
office  that  many  Issues  raised  by  federal  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  schemes  need  to  be  re- 
solved between  the  states  and  the  federal 
agencies  Involved  before  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Intervenes. 

Second,  S.  10  renders  state  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  ineffective.  If  not 
Insignificant,  by  providing  that  aU  actions 
be  brought  In  federal  court.  Specifically, 
since  S.  10  requires  a  federal  forum,  the 
state  claims  become  merely  pendant  and  as 
you  are  well  aware,  federal  courts  are  re- 
luctant to  construe  state  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  more  broadly  than  Is 
necessary  to  resolve  the  federal  claims.  Con- 
sequently, many  state  statutes  may  be  inter- 
preted initially  by  a  federal  district  court, 
a  situation  that  is  acceptable  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  Further,  by  requiring  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
actions  In  federal  courts,  the  state  courts 
are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  resolve 
matters  that  are  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  states. 

Third,  Section  2  of  S.  10  apparently  pre- 
sumes that  aUegedly  unconstitutional  In- 
stitutional conditions  can  be  quickly  and 
simply  remediated.  Specifically,  this  section 
requires  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  ini- 
tiation of  an  action  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  certify,  inter  alia, 
the  following: 

(1)  That  30-day  notice  has  been  given  to 
tt?e  State  of  the  alleged  violation, 

(2)  That  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  consult  with  the  State  regarding 
financial,  technical  or  otber  assistance  that 
could  assist  In  correcting  the  situation,  and 
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(3)  That  the  appropriate  officials  bad  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  take  the  ap- 
propriate action. 

The  presumption  that  institutional  condi- 
tions can  be  quickly  and  simply  remediated 
is  belled  by  both  the  present  inability  of 
federal  programs  to  accomplish  this  end  and 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  federal  courts 
in  implementing  Institutional  reforms.  In 
fact.  It  is  the  experience  of  this  State  and 
the  federal  courts,  that  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  institutional  reform  Involves  In- 
creased and  substantial  appropriations  by 
the  state  legislatures  smd  long-term  planning 
by  state  administrators.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  S.  10  Ignores  past  experience  that  indi- 
cates that  complex  political  decisions  under- 
lie resolution  of  the  problems  associated  with 
Institutional  conditions,  it  is  unacceptable. 

Fourth.  S.  10,  which  creates  an  adversary 
relationship  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments,  confilcts  with  the  federal 
statutory  programs  that  rely  principally  ujKJn 
the  States  for  Implementation.  Specifically 
in  most  instances,  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  are  presumed  to  be  working  to- 
ward the  same  end.  When  this  presumption 
is  Incorrect,  the  federal  statutes  usually  pro- 
vide specific  mechanisms  for  problem-solving. 
It  would  appear  that  the  resolution  of  prob- 
lems existing  in  regard  to  implementation  of 
federal  statutory  rights  should  be  based  upon 
the  federal  agency  responsible  for  oversee- 
ing the  program,  and  not  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  numerous  mechanisms  presently 
exist  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of 
Institutionalized  persons.  These  Include  pri- 
vate causes  of  action,  expressed  or  Implied, 
as  well  as  mechanisms  for  problem-solving 
between  the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Further,  private  actions  are  encour- 
aged, both  by  the  appropriation  of  statutory 
attorney's  fees  and  the  appropriation  of  sub- 
stantial sums  for  the  representation  of  In- 
stitutionalized persons  by  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  other  advocacy  groups.  Given 
the  multitude  of  existing  enforcement  mech- 
anisms, it  would  seem  that  the  federal 
government  could  better  protect  the  rights 
of  institutionalized  persons  by  spending  fed- 
eral monies  rtirectly  upon  the  identified 
needs  of  this  population. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see supports  the  principal  assumption  under- 
lying S.  10.  it  does  not  support  the  bUl  Itself. 
The  experience  of  this  State  has  shown  that 
litigation  Is  tremendously  expensive,  both  in 
terms  of  time  and  money.  Further,  neither 
the  lawsuits  in  this  State,  or  in  other  States, 
have  produced  Immediate  resolution  of  the 
problems  encountered  in  the  provision  of 
institutional  services.  It  Is  clear  that  Institu- 
tional reform  requires  the  infusion  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  state  tind  federal  money; 
and  to  add  another  enforcement  mechanism 
to  the  myriad  of  mechanisms  that  presently 
exist  Is  to  Ignore  the  real  needs  in  this 
area.  In  short,  given  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous legal  remedies,  the  addition  of  another 
is  not  merely  wasteful,  but  patently  counter- 
productive. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  discussion  of  S.  10 
wiu  be  of  some  use  to  you.  If  you  have  fur- 
ther questions  regarding  this  matter,  or  If 
I  can  be  of  some  assistance  to  you,  please 
contact  me. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  M.  Leech,  Jr., 

Attorney  General. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Attorney 
general  of  West  Virginia : 

State  or  West  Virginia, 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  October  16, 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

th^*^*"  ^""^^O"  Thurmond:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  correspondence  giving 


me  an  opportunity  to  express  our  office's 
feelings  concerning  S.  10.  It  Is  very  pleasant 
to  note  that  our  views  on  this  disturbing 
piece  of  legislation  coincide. 

The  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  reviewed  the  text 
of  S.  10  and  we  conclude  that  there  are  so 
many  unanswered  questions  attending  this 
bill  that  we  must  go  on  record  as  opposing  its 
passage.  Therefore,  you  may  feel  free  to  use 
this  letter  in  whatever  manner  you  feel  is 
appropriate. 

Herewith  are  our  major  concerns  regard- 
ing this  legislation: 

(1)  Much  of  the  caseload  of  this  office's 
Trial  and  Appellate  Division  already  consists 
of  civil  rights  cases  brought  by  institutional- 
ized persons,  frequently  with  representation 
by  public  interest  organizations.  Most  of 
these  suits  are  brought  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  conditions  of  confinement 
In  West  Virginia's  public  Institutions.  We 
have  dealt  with  between  fifty  and  eighty 
suits  every  year  since  1974  filed  by  our  prison 
population  alone:  this  fact  can  oe  appreci- 
ated only  when  one  considers  that  West 
Virginia  Is  a  small  state  with  a  total  adult 
prison  population  of  approximately  1200.  Our 
attorneys,  therefore,  are  already  regularly 
required  to  address  a  multitude  of  claims 
alleging  inadequate  provision  of  treatment 
and  care.  The  attorneys  feel  that  most  meri- 
torious claims  have  already  been  raised  or 
will  soon  be  raised  by  private  parties,  making 
federal  involvement  In  this  area  at  best 
superfiuous.  They  also  feel  that  the  public 
defenders  and  public  interest  attorneys  In 
our  State  are  sufficiently  motivated  and  ag- 
gressive to  raise  on  their  own,  not  Just  meri- 
torious claims,  but  claims  designed  specifi- 
cally to  attack  the  pood  faith  efforts  by  the 
State  government  to  provide  adequate  care 
by  challenging  the  courts  to  define  new  and 
frequently  dubious  "rights"  of  Incarcerated 
persons.  The  Injection  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Into  these  ongoing  courtroom  battles, 
while  with  good  Intentions,  would  ultimately 
serve  only  to  increase  the  number  of  cases 
In  an  area  where  there  is  already  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  It  would  serve  only  to  strain 
our  office's  resources. 

(2)  We  also  question  the  concept  under- 
lying this  bill  in  light  of  the  doctrines  of 
federalism.  This  bill  will  allow  the  federal 
government  to  directly  Intervene  in  govern- 
mental functions  clearly  allocated  to  the 
states.  This  intervention  is  no  less  a  legiti- 
mate cause  of  seilous  concern  because  It  Is 
In  the  guise  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  those 
presumably  not  in  an  optimum  jjosltlon  to 
assert  their  own  rights.  It  Is  now  accepted 
social  policy  in  our  country  to  allow  the 
creation  of  private  and  semlprlvate  leeal  aid 
organizations  whose  specific  function  It  Is  to 
make  Just  such  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
Incarcerated  In  opposition  to  state  govern- 
ment. This  policy  Is  endorsed  by  Conere««  by 
their  allocation  of  millions  to  fund  such 
proups.  We  Infer  from  this  funding  that 
Congress  has  already  decided  that  such  non- 
governmental groups  are  best  suited  as  ad- 
vocates for  the  institutionalized.  The  new 
form  of  federal  Intervention  proDo«ed  by 
S.  10  is  also  no  less  Questionable  because  it 
would  be  in  the  form  of  Judicial  action  as 
opposed  to  administrative  regulatory  action 
attended  by  all  the  burdensome  conditions 
placed  on  federal  funding.  There  exists  at 
present  a  plethora  of  federal  funding  au- 
thorities for  state  mental,  penal  and  juve- 
nile institutions  which  are  staffed  by  ex- 
perts in  the  various  fields  who  are  much 
better  suited  to  formulate  policy  and  develop 
practices  than  the  lawyers  of  the  Justice 
Deoartment.  S.  10.  on  the  other  hand,  would 
allow  the  Justice  Department  to  use  the 
leverage  of  civil  action  in  order  to  effect  its 
own  concepts  of  mental  health  and  correc- 
tional tx)llcy. 

(3)  We  are  concerned,  furthermore,  about 
the  looDhoIes  contained  In  S.  10.  Section 
Two  contains  what  seems  to  be  safeguards 


to  Insure  that  the  Justice  Department  brings 
suit  only  after  it  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  state  officials.  Unfortunately, 
Section  Three  provides  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  the  means  to  avoid  the  require- 
ments of  Section  Two;  ail  that  Is  needed  is 
the  existence  of  another  plaintiff,  of  which 
there  is  never  any  shortage,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  adult  corrections,  and  the  Justice 
Department  can  bring  ail  their  resources  to 
bear  against  the  states  without  meeting  the 
prerequisites  of  Section  Two. 

(4)  We  believe  that  S.  10  gives  the  federal 
government  Inappropriate  means  to  dictate 
policy  to  the  states.  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment so  desires.  It  may  attempt  to  compel 
the  courts  to  pass  Judgment  on  every  state 
Institution  In  the  country  irrespective  of  a 
state's  financial  resources  or  budgetary  pol- 
icy. The  ultimate  gravamen  of  this  bill  Is 
that  through  the  courl;s  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  force  state  legislatures  to  make 
policy  decisions  and  appropriations  in  the 
area  of  mental  health  and  corrections 
against  their  wills. 

(5)  We  also  believe  that  S.  10  would  put 
the  Justice  Department  in  a  preposterous 
position.  On  one  hand  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  defense  counsel  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  prisoner 
civil  rights  actions,  but.  on  the  other.  S.  10 
would  enable  and  encourage  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  assist  Inmates  of  state  correc- 
tional institutions  when  they  bring  such  ac- 
tions against  employees  of  the  state. 

In  summary,  this  office  takes  the  stand 
that  S.  10  provides  a  highly  inappropriate 
vehicle  to  the  federal  government  to  In- 
terfere with  policy-making  functions  that 
properly  belong  to  the  states.  In  our  society 
the  mere  threat  of  a  lawsuit  can  be  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  ways  of  compelling 
someone  to  act  in  ways  contrary  to  their  own 
interests.  S.  10  at  its  very  heart  would  give 
this  coercive  power  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  such  a  singular  way  as  to  empower 
It  to  supervise  the  operations  of  all  state 
institutions.  We  strongly  feel  that  this  ve- 
hicle Is  an  unnecessary  one;  there  is  no  lack 
of  plaintiffs  and  no  lack  of  legal  aid  and 
public  interest  attorneys. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  fed- 
eral and  state  court  decisions  within  the  past 
few  years  have  established  major  guidelines 
by  which  Institutions  (as  defined  in  the 
bill)  are  now  operated  and  maintained  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  those  Institution- 
alized. I  am  unaware  of  any  state  that  is  not 
currently  making  a  determined  and  con- 
certed effort  to  meet  those  guidelines. 

The  cost  of  such  an  effort  nationwide  Is. 
of  course,  enormous.  If  Congress  believes 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  there  must  be 
federal  involvement,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  financial  assistance,  not  revenue  wast- 
ing litigation,  is  a  better  solution.  Before 
the  limited  legal  resources  of  the  states  and 
the  federal  government  are  thrown  into 
pitched  battles  in  every  federal  courthouse 
throughout  the  land  in  lengthy  and  enor- 
mously costly  litigation.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  determine — perhaps  through  an  Im- 
partial Presidential  Conmilssion — how  seri- 
ous the  problem  really  is;  what  standards 
are  to  be  used  or  required  (there  are  some 
currently):  .what  capital  and  operational 
costs  will  be  required  to  meet  any  such 
standards:  and  what  Is  the  fiscal  ability  of 
the  states  to  comply  with  those  needs  or 
mandates. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  great  ma'orlty 
if  indeed  not  all  the  states  are  currently 
making  maior  efforts  to  provide  approorlate 
care,  treatment  and  confinement  ccnditlons 
to  those  in  their  state  who  are  institutional- 
ized. Admittedly,  this  has  not  always  been 
true.  But  I  also  believe,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, that  the  Congress  does  not  have  all 
of  the  available,  pertinent  and  current  facts 
regarding  those  state  efforts  upon  which  It 
properly  can  base  a  decision  to  authorlae 
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such  federal  action  and  Involvement  In  these 
state  activities.  A  Presidential  Commission 
might  obtain  such  facts  and  oSer  other 
recommendations  for  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  S.  10  offers  not  a  solu- 
tion, but  confrontation,  litigation  and  an 
Inappropriate  and  severe  test  of  the  doctrine 
of  federalism. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience  as  a  former 
State  Commissioner  of  Institutions,  member 
of  the  ABA  Committee  on  Legal  Rights  of 
Prisoners.  Immediate  Past  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Oeneral 
and  Attorney  General  of  West  Virginia  for 
the  past  eleven  years.  I  oppose  the  passage  of 
S.  10  in  its  present  form  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  above. 

Sincerely, 

Chauncet  H.  Brownznc, 

Attomev  General. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Nevada : 

State  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City,  Nev..  October  30. 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  THtnMOND, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Trttrmond:  I  agree  with 
your  position  on  S-10  and  support  efforts 
made  to  defeat  the  bill. 

The  initiation  of  court  action  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  against 
the  states  is  not  an  expeditious  or  appro- 
priate method  to  assure  the  rights  of  persons 
confined  to  mental  Institutions,  nursing 
homes,  prisons  and  facilities  for  Juveniles 
and  the  handicapped. 

The  State  of  Nevada  can  provide  quality 
services  to  its  citizens  without  the  necessity 
for  Department  of  Justice  intervention.  Such 
judicial  intervention  will  divert  time,  money 
and  energy  to  legal  defense.  State  resources 
can  better  be  used  to  provide  direct  care  to 
institutionalized  persons. 

Thank    you    for    yoiu-   concern   regarding 
S-10.  I  will  forward  copies  of  this  letter  to 
Nevada  Senators  Howard  Cannon  and  Paul 
Laxalt  and  Congressman  James  Santlnl. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Brtax, 

Attorney  General. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  attorney 
general  of  Washington,  the  State  of 
Washington : 

Oltmpia,  Wash.,  May  9. 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmokd, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond  :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  thoughtful  letter  of  May  1, 
1979  on  S.  10.  I  am  delighted  in  your  under- 
standing of,  and  opposition  to,  that  pro- 
posal. 

Both  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  and  I,  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  have  opposed  the  bill 
and  its  predecessors  as  an  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  the  basic  precepts  of  federalism  Our 
experience  in  the  State  of  Washington  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  almost 
entirely  negative.  Ifs  interferences  with 
the  appropriate  determination  of  state  pol- 
icies of  the  state  itself  are  simply  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

You  have  already  put  your  finger  on  the 
most  Important  objection  to  S.  10:  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  enforcement  authority  of  such 
policies  as  the  department  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate  from  the  responsibUity  of 
coming  up  with  the  money  to  implement 
them.  X  hope  that  you  can  presuade  your 
colleagues  of  the  Justice  of  your  position 
and  I  will  continue  to  oppose  the  proposal 
with  my  own  congressional  delegation 
Sincerely. 

Blade  Gorton, 
Attorney  General. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Wyoming: 

Cheyenne,  Wto.,  July  13, 1979. 
Re  S.  10,  HJl.  10. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  The  State  of 
Wyoming,  while  supporting  the  objectives 
of  the  "Institutions  Bill"  with  regard  to  fully 
protecting  the  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons,  vehemently  objects  to  the  procedure 
for  correction  envisioned  by  the  bill.  In  line 
with  the  position  announced  by  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Mental  Health 
Program  Directors,  we  believe  that  there 
exist  far  more  reasonable  alternatives  to  the 
litigious  solution  suggested  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  practical  problems  which  the  bill 
raises  are  overwhelming.  It  seems  possible, 
for  instance,  that  the  Justice  Department 
might  prevail  in  litigation  against  a  political 
subdivision,  resulting  in  an  order  that  the 
subdivision  take  corrective  action  far  beyond 
its  means  to  accomplish.  I  am  advised  that 
Congressman  Kastenmeier's  amendment  to 
allow  federal  financial  assistance  to  the  de- 
fendant state  or  subdivision  failed  to  pass, 
indicating  that  while  the  federal  government 
is  granted  the  right  to  mtLke  the  initial 
determination  that  an  egregious  condition 
exists,  there  is  no  concomitant  duty  to  lend 
assistance  in  any  meaningful  way. 

But  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
states  can  support  a  bill  which  suggests 
a  procedure  which  has  cost  one  state  $56,000 
to  answer  one  set  of  Interrogatories,  when 
that  same  amount  would  probably  have 
corrected  the  egregious  condition,  appears 
to  be  a  sterling  example  of  an  exercise  in 
counterproducti  vlty . 

This  is.  after  all.  a  nation  of  states.  It 
seems  as  though  some  of  our  congressmen 
forget  that  they  are  elected  to  represent 
the  people  of  those  states,  and  not  to 
bludgeon  them  with  needless  lawsuits. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  United  States 
Congress  will  recognize  the  pitfalls  Inherent 
in  this  legislation  and  take  proper  steps  to 
enact  law  which  puts  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states  on  the  road  to  a  co- 
operative solution.  The  disagreements  which 
this  state  has  had  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  well  known  to  all.  I  believe  that 
these  differences  are.  to  a  large  degree,  the 
result  of  precipitous  action  taken  by  our 
lawmakers  without  due  regard  for  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  several  states,  and  the 
special   conditions  which  exist  in  each. 

Why  not  spend  the  tax  dollars  of  the 
people  of  this  state  to  help  them,  rather 
than  to  sue  them. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  Trouchton. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  various  other  offi- 
cials throughout  the  United  States  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  State   op   Soxjth  Carolina, 

Coltimbio,  S.C.  March  26,  1979. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 

Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution.  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Office  has  experi- 
enced the  conduct  of  litigation  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  from  1972  until  1978 
in  the  case  of  Alexander  v.  Hall.  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  72-209.  This  was  a  suit  alleg- 
ing the  unconstitutionality  of  the  South 
Carolina   Mental   Health    commitment   laws 


and  also  raised  Issue  as  to  adequacy  of 
treatment  for  those  patients  residing  at 
South  Carolina  State  Hospital.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  Is  to  inform  you  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  S.  10  and  HA.  lo 
based  upon  the  experience  of  this  Office  in 
defending  Alexander  v.  Hall.  I  recommend 
that  this  Subcommittee  pay  great  heed  to 
the  AprU  4,  1978,  letter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  a  position  with 
which  this  Office  wholeheartedly  concurs. 

The  South  Carolina  experience  in  the  de- 
fense of  Alexander  v.  Hall  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely costly  and  time  consuming,  both  for 
attorneys  in  this  Office  and  for  individuals 
involved  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill  at  South  Carolina  State  Hospital.  This 
suit  was  ultimately  dismissed  but  only  after 
four  years  of  litigation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

I  feel  compelled  to  add  one  further  alter- 
native to  that  mentioned  by  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  in  Its  letter 
of  April  4,  1978.  There  presently  exists  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare extensive  regulations  governing  the  ap- 
propriate care  of  individuals  in  State  mental 
institutions  in  order  for  those  Institutions 
to  receive  Medicare  and  Medicaid  funds.  A 
goal  of  improving  the  conditions  of  the  men- 
tally m  can  be  much  better  served  through 
enforcement  of  existing  regulations  by  HEW 
personnel  trained  In  the  field  rather  than 
through  the  adversary  approach  of  pitting 
federal  lawyers  against  state  lawyers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Subcommittee 
can  achieve  Its  goal  of  the  protection  of  citi- 
zens who  are  less  able  to  protect  their  own 
rights  without  authorizing  the  indiscrimi- 
nate Initiation  of  litigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  use  the  word  "indiscrimi- 
nate" advisedly  because,  throughout  the  con- 
duct of  this  litigation  In  South  Carolina,  the 
Justice  Department  repeatedly  refused  to 
advise  this  Office  or  the  Court  of  the  stand- 
ards that  were  allegedly  not  being  provided 
to  the  citizens  of  this  State.  Furthermore, 
the  Justice  Department  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  detailed  standards  of 
adequate  treatment  set  forth  in  HEW  regu- 
lations with  which  all  South  Carolina  Sute 
Institutions  comply. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion and  interest  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Daniel   R.   McLeod, 

Attorney  General. 

State  of  New  Mexico. 
Santa  Fe.  N.M..  May  28, 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  agree  that  S. 
10  constitutes  an  erroneous  approach  to  se- 
curing the  rights  of  persons  residing  in  state 
Institutions. 

We,  In  New  Mexico,  have  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  last  few  years  In  Insuring  that 
the  rights  of  our  Institutionalized  citizens 
are  protected.  Advocacy  groups  have  estab- 
lished a  viable  rapport  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  with  other  state  agencies, 
and  with  the  Judicial  system  to  react  quick- 
ly when  any  shortcomings  in  our  institu- 
tions are  identified.  Legal  representation  is 
also  readily  available  In  any  type  of  com- 
mitment to  our  state  facilities.  Our  State 
has  at  least  as  well-deflned  an  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  its  institutionalized  citizens 
as  does  Washington  and  our  officials  are  more 
interested  than  would  be  Washington  lawyers 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  these  citizens. 

Cooperation  between  the  States  and 
Washington  Is  bound  to  ha-'e  demonstrably 
better  results  than  the  confrontation  ap- 
proach which  S.  10  would  seem  to  foster.         i 

A  cooy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  New 
Mexico  Attorney  General,  Jeff  Bingaman. 
for  his  consideration  and  review. 
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If  I  can  be  of  ftirther  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  King. 

Governor. 

State  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  28,1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
VS.  Senator. 

Russell  ScTiate  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Before  you 
come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  S.  10  which  is 
pending  in  the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  please  review 
the  enclosed  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
viously submitted  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  and  myself 
representing  the  considered  research  and  ex- 
perience of  the  chief  legal  officials  of  all  fifty 
states. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  this  Important  matter — 
both  the  short  range  fashionable  ones  and 
the  long  range  substantive  ones. 
Best  personal  wishes. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Theodore  L.  Sendak. 
Attorney  General  of  Indiana. 

Testimony  op  the  Honorable  Theodore  L. 
Sendak,  Attorney  General  op  the  State 
of  Indiana,  on  Proposed  S-10  Before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Constttu- 

'      TION 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  written  testi- 
mony In  opposition  to  S-IO.  This  testimony 
reflects  my  personal  views;  the  views  of 
numerous  officials  in  Indiana;  and  my  assess- 
ment, based  upon  my  year  as  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, of  the  views  of  the  chief  legal  officials 
of  all  the  states. 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  (NAAG) ,  which  is  composed  of  the 
attorney  general  from  each  state  plus  the 
four  territories,  overwhelmingly  reaffirmed 
Its  position  In  opposition  to  the  institutions 
bills  in  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Mid- 
winter MeetUig  on  December  3,  1978.  See 
copy  attached.  In  addition,  several  attorneys 
general  from  different  Jurisdictions  have  of- 
fered testimony  before  Coneress  on  the  pred- 
ecessor bills.  S-1393.  H.R.  2439.  and  H.R.  9400  . 

There  are  several  problems  with  these  bills. 
First,  they  are  unconstitutional  in  that  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  reserves  to  the  states  and 
to  the  people  all  power  not  specifically  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States.  Obviously,  there 
Is  no  delegation  of  authority  In  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Elxecutlve  Department  to  sue  on 
behalf  of  private  individuals. 

Second,  the  bills  are  not  needed  since  they 
purport  to  provide  relief  where  numerous 
remedies  already  exist.  For  example.  Congress 
has  provided  In  42  U.S.C.  I  1983  for  suits  for 
an  alleged  "deprivation  of  any  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  Immunities  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws"  of  the  United  States.  My 
office  is  currently  defending  over  350  suits 
under  §  1983,  a  substantial  number  of  which 
are  class  actions.  I.e.,  actions  brought  by  a 
named  party  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  "all  other  similarly  situated"  persons. 
Those  suits  Involve  all  aspects  of  individual 
rights  including  conditions  In  all  of  the  state 
correctional  Institutions,  mental  health 
problems,  racial  composition  of  public 
schools,  abortion,  welfare  claims,  personal 
Injuries,  and  other  areas.  Many  of  these 
cases  are  brought  pro  se.  I.e..  by  the  com- 
plaining party  without  aid  of  counsel,  and 
are  later  taken  over  by  so-called  public  in- 
terest law  groups.  If  brought  pro  se,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  all  proceed- 
ings must  be  construed  liberally  in  favor  of 
the  complaining  party,  and  thus,  they  are 
not  held  to  strict  compUance  with  court 


rules  or  procedure.  See  Haines  v.  Kemer.  404 
U.S.  519  (1972). 

An  example  of  the  onus  of  these  cases 
arose  in  July  and  August  1978,  when  four 
Deputy  Attorneys  General  on  my  staff  tried 
an  eighteen  day  lawsuit  In  federal  district 
court  in  Indianapolis  concerning  the  condi- 
tions of  confinement  at  the  Indiana  Reform- 
atory. The  case  started  In  1975  as  a  pro  se 
complaint.  In  early  1976,  Legal  Services  Or- 
ganization took  over  the  prosecution.  The 
Justice  Department  was  allowed  to  Inter- 
vene in  that  case  as  a  "litigating  amicus 
curiae,"  and  it  assisted  the  Legal  Services 
Organization  in  litigating  all  aspects  of  Im- 
prisonment such  as  food,  health,  recreation, 
training,  discipline,  etc.  My  staff  has  spent 
over  2,300  hours  on  that  case,  which  has  yet 
to  be  decided  by  the  Court.  In  requesting 
Intervention  in  that  case,  the  Justice  De- 
partment listed  many  prison  suits  In  which 
it  had  intervened  as  a  litigating  amicus.  See 
copy  of  "Motion  for  Leave  to  Participate  as 
Amicus  Curiae"  and  "Memorandum  of  the 
United  States  In  Support  of  Its  Motion  for 
Leave  to  Participate  as  Amicus  Curiae"  in 
French  v.  Phend,  IP  75-677-C.  attached 
hereto.  NAAG  records  indicate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  intervened  in  prison 
cases  in  at  least  twelve  states. 

The  Justice  Department  also  has  been  per- 
mitted to  intervene  as  a  litigating  amicus  in 
cases  involving  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  ill,  including  cases  in  Alabama, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Indiana  has  pro- 
vided a  remedy  for  the  representation  of 
"developmentally  disabled"  persons  by  the 
creation  of  the  Protection  and  Advocacy 
Service  Commission  for  the  Developmentally 
Disabled,  a  federally  funded  state  agency 
under  P.L.  94-103.  "The  Developmentally 
Disabled  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act." 
See  Indiana  Code  16-13-19-1  et  seq.  That 
agency  is  charged  with  the  duty,  among 
other  things,  to : 

"Provide  legal  and  other  advocacy  services 
throughout  the  state  to  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations on  matters  related  to  the  protec- 
tion of  disabled  persons;"  (I.  C.  16-13-19-5 
(3)1. 

Additional  remedies  are  also  available.  In- 
cluding: 28  U.S.C.  §  1915.  which  allows  a 
federal  district  court  to  authorize  any  suit 
to  be  brought  without  the  payment  of  fees 
and  costs  and  allows  the  Judges  to  appoint 
counsel  to  represent  the  complainant;  I.C 
34-1-1-3.  which  allows  a  state  court  to  ap- 
point counsel  to  represent  "a  poor  person" 
either  as  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  law- 
suit; and  I.C.  33-1-7-2.  which  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Public  Defender's  Office  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  represent  any  person  in 
any  penal  institution  in  the  state  who  Is 
without  funds  to  employ  private  coimsel. 
In  that  regard,  there  is  a  branch  office  of  the 
Public  Defender  at  the  Indiana  State  Prison 
with  a  full  time  deputy  on  duty. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  most  areas 
of  Indiana  are  served  by  groups  such  as  the 
Legal  Services  Organization.  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety. Project  Justice  and  Equality,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  etc.,  so  that  free  legal 
assistance  Is  readily  available  to  institution- 
alized persons. 

A  third  reason  why  these  bills  are  not 
needed  is  that  they  will  have  a  substan- 
tially adverse  effect  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  federal  and  state  governments. 
That  relationship  is  getting  more  strained 
all  the  time  with  actions  being  taken  by 
Congress  and  by  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
PTC  to  regulate  conduct  traditionally  regu- 
lated by  the  states.  These  bills  will  further 
affect  that  relationship  since  the  states  will 
be  called  upon  to  defend  all  lawsuits 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department  against 
the  state  agencies  and  officials  involved. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  regarding 
S-10  generally,  there  are  questions  with  spe- 
cific sections  with  the  bUl.  Section  3  gives 


the  United  States  Attorney  General  far 
reaching  authority,  even  extending  to  re- 
placement of  the  ftinctlons  of  state  legis- 
latiires.  The  Attorney  General  Is  required 
to  give  only  thirty  days  notice  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  state  Attorney  Oeneral  listing  the 
allegedly  offending  conditions,  supporting 
facts,  and  the  measures  he  beUeves  may 
remedy  the  conditions.  The  notice  must 
further  provide  that  he  has  made  a  reason- 
able effort  to  consult  with  the  state's  Gov- 
ernor and  Attorney  General  regarding  fed- 
eral assistance;  that  he  has  endeavored  to 
eliminate  the  alleged  conditions  by  informal 
methods;  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the  officials 
have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  correct  such  conditions; 
and  that  he  believes  an  action  by  the  United 
States  is  of  general  public  Importance. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Attorney 
General's  staff  tells  him  that  there  are  con- 
stitutional violations  in  the  Indiana  penal 
system,  which  it  did.  and  a  general  notice — 
supposedly  containing  "facts" — is  sent  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General.  Fur- 
ther suppose  that  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's staff,  one  of  my  assistants  and  I  fly  to 
Washington,  which  we  did.  to  meet  with  the 
head  of  the  Justice  Department's  CivU 
Rights  Division  and  members  of  his  staff; 
and  that  during  that  meeting  specific  facts 
are  requested  since  they  had  not  been  sup- 
plied earlier.  When  facts  were  finally  pre- 
sented, it  was  discovered  that  the  Justice 
Department  was  working  with  completely 
outdated  information.  Allegedly  offending 
facilities  had  been  remodeled  or  totally  re- 
placed. 

Even  though  the  Justice  Department 
abandoned  its  desire  to  challenge  Indiana's 
entire  penal  system.  It  stlU  Intervened  in 
the  French  case  mentioned  above.  That  case 
has  gone  to  trial,  and  corrections  experts 
have  disagreed  over  the  nature  and  extent 
of  any  problems. 

A  state  legislature  must  be  given  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  react  to  these  alleged 
problems.  In  Indiana,  the  General  Assembly 
meets  for  sixty  days  In  odd  years  and  thirty 
days  In  even  years.  Budgets  are  prepared 
during  the  long  sessions  with  emergency 
matters  considered  In  the  short  sessions. 
However.  Indiana  has  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  going  Into  debt.  Thus,  major 
expenditures  cannot  easily  be  undertaken  as 
an  "emergency"  matter;  and  these  functions 
concerning  the  proper  allocation  of  state 
funds,  programs  to  be  implemented  in  state 
institutions,  etc..  are  all  decisions  for  state 
legislatures  to  make. 

Another  financial  asrect  of  these  bills  Is 
that  they  would  enable  publicly  paid  law- 
yers from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring 
or  to  intervene  In  actions  on  behalf  of  In- 
mates in  public  institutions  against  public 
officials  who  will  be  defended  by  publicly  paid 
lawyers  for  the  state  or  local  governments. 
This,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
public  interest  law  groups  are  tax  supported, 
means  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  will 
be  paying  all  sides  in  these  disputes,  as  weU 
as  the  Judges,  and  will  be  paying  to  house, 
feed,  and  care  for  those  bringing  the  suit. 
The  taxpayers  will  further  be  required  to 
pay  for  any  measures  taken  as  a  result  of 
these  suits,  on  top  of  the  taxes  they  already 
pay  to  build,  maintain.  Improve,  and  expand 
the  facilities  without  being  mandated  by 
courts.  These  payments  in  1978-79  amount 
to  over  $67,400,000  for  the  5.600  Inmates  and 
2.900  parolees  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  with  approximately 
$2,500,000  for  the  parolees  and  the  remainder 
for  the  5,600  Incarcerated  offenders. 

The  institutions  bills  also  fall  to  consider 
another  very  Important  fact,  and  that  Is 
that  all  alleged  violations  of  co-stltutlonal 
rights  do  not  occur  to  people  in  state  and 
local     institutions.     Federal     prisons     are 
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equally  vulnerable  to  such  charges,  as  a 
review  of  the  cases  In  Federal  Supplement 
and  Federal  Reporter  will  show.  However,  the 
United  States  Attorney  GenercJ  Is  not  Im- 
powered  to  sue  on  behalf  of  a  person  In  a 
Federal  Institution.  The  apparent  disregard 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights  of  per- 
sons in  federal  Institutions  by  this  difleren- 
ttatlon  will  further  adversely  affect  the  fed- 
eral state  relationship  and  civil  rights. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  S-10  aind  similar  so- 
called  institutions  bills  are  duplicative  of 
existing  remedies,  and  are  completely  un- 
needed.  I  would  hope  that  this  Committee 
would  recommend  that  the  bills  not  pass. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  September  26, 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Dirkaen  Sen- 
ate Office  BtiildiTig,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  iirge  you  to 
oppose  S.  10,  a  bill  that  would  grant  the 
Justice  Department  standing  to  sue  states 
for  alleged  violation  of  the  rights  of  instl* 
tutionalized  individuals. 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  already  have  suffi- 
cient authority  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
institutionalized  and  they  are  currently  ex- 
ercising it. 

Sincerely, 

James  E.  Introne, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

State  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  October  1, 1979. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Men- 
tal Retardation  I  would  like  to  Indicate  sup- 
port of  any  efforts  on  your  part  to  defeat 
S-10.  The  concept  of  providing  quality,  hu- 
manistic care  to  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded  citizens  is  one  to  which  Ne- 
vada strongly  ascribes.  However,  it  appears 
that  S-10  would  arrange  a  system  of  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  state  affairs  that  would 
be  contraproductlve.  It  would  create  con- 
frontation rather  than  cooperation  between 
the  federal  and  state  governments.  It  would 
not  provide  any  federal  assUtance  in  cor- 
recting problems  identified.  The  economic 
and  human  costs  of  responding  to  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  inquiries  into  state  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  programs 
could  be  much  better  applied  to  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  state 
who  require  such  programs.  The  system 
created  by  S-10  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose and  would  Interfere  with  the  states- 
right  and  responsibility  to  care  for  Its  handi- 
capped citizens. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
thoughts.  If  the  Nevada  State  Division  of 
Mental  Hygiene  and  Mental  Retardation  can 
provide  you  with  additional  Information  in 
your  efforts  on  this  matter,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jerry  Oriepentrog, 

Administrator. 

Sherdt  of  Union  Countt, 
La  Grande,  Oreg.,  October  18, 1979. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Stm:  I  have  Just  been  made  aware  of  Bill 
No.  10. 

I  want  to  speak  against  this  bill  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Oregon  State  Sheriff's 
Association.  I  also  have  some  additional 
thoughts. 

r„lJ'^^^°'t  ^^^^^  ''henever  a  complaint  is 
made,   the  United  States  Attorney  General 


will  assign  someone  to  do  an  on  premises 
investigation  and  Inspection.  Recognizing 
that  there  will  be  complaints  from  every 
facility  in  the  nation,  I  can  see  that  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  work  force  needed. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  ultimately,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  being  inspectors  of  all  Jails 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  don't  know  for  certain  who  is  seeking 
this  legislation.  If  I  did,  I  would  probably 
understand  what  the  motivation  is  for  this 
step. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  urge  serious  con- 
sideration of  what  this  blU  implies.  If  this 
type  of  Federal  Intervention  is  allowed,  we 
might  give  consideration  to  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  simply  fund  and  operate 
all  Jails  in  the  nation. 

On  second  thought,  that  may  be  the  an- 
swer. The  Federal  Government  would  then 
have  to  figure  out  how  to  pay  for  the  results 
of  some  of  the  "Well  thought  out"  deci- 
sions of  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  V.  Price, 
Sheriff  of  Union  County. 

Bio  Horn  County, 
Basin,  Wyo.,  October  18,  1979. 
Dear  Senator:  In  reference  to  Senate  Bill 
10  (Rights  of  Institutionalized  Persons) 
House  of  Representative  Bill  10  I  ask  that  you 
please  vote  against  its  passage  as  the  poten- 
tial for  conspiracy  by  Inmates  and  overzeal- 
oua  intervention  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
matters  more  political  than  legal  is  consid- 
erable, given  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the 
Bill. 

Sincerely, 

Jon  Dahlbcrc, 

Sheriff. 

Resolution  As  Adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General 

INSTITtTTlONS  BILLS 

Whereas,  the  96th  Congress  will  again  con- 
sider legislation  which  would  allow  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  institute 
and  intervene  in  civil  actions  In  certain  cases 
against  state  governments  alleging  depriva- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  in  Jails,  mental  hospitals, 
facilities  for  the  handicapped  and  mentally 
retarded.  Juvenile  detention  centers  and 
nursing  homes;  and 

Whereas,  persons  complaining  of  unconsti- 
tutional conditions  of  confinement  in  insti- 
tutions have  legal  remedies  under  42  U.S.C. 
1983;  and  thousands  of  such  cases  staffed 
by  public  Interest  legal  organizations  and  by 
private  counsel  are  awaiting  resolution  In  the 
courts;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  now  in  place  at  the 
state  level  federally  funded  advocacy  units 
and  agencies  to  deal  with  the  special  prob- 
lems and  rights  of  many  institutionalized 
persons  by  means  of  litigation  and  otherwise 
and  the  efforts  of  such  units  and  agencies 
should  not  be  duplicated;  and 

Whereas,  formulation  of  a  national  policy 
to  define  and  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Inmates  of  federal,  state  and  local 
Institutions  should  be  undertaken  In  formal 
consultation  with  state  government  before 
legislation  Is  enacted:  and 

Whereas,  any  federal  legislation  such  as  the 
Institutions  bills  of  the  95th  Congress  which 
fails  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  the 
changes  it  seeks  is  unrealistic,  unfair  and 
unworkable; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that: 

(1)  The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  supports  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  study  the  issues  in- 
volved In  the  care  of  Institutionalized  per- 
sons in  local,  state  and  federal  institutions 
and  to  recommend  Improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  institutions.  Including  the 
drafting  of  proposed  minimum  standards 
of  care;  and 


(2)  That  a  national  policy  concerning  ade- 
quate care  for  Institutionalized  persons  in 
local,  state  and  federal  Institutions  should 
develop  from  a  shared  commitment  of  local, 
state  and  federal  government  working  to- 
gether to  define  the  causes  and  solutions  to 
these  problems;  and 

(3)  A  study  of  the  fiscal  aspects  of  insti- 
tutional operations  must  be  included  In  the 
work  of  the  Commission  to  determine  what 
financing  methods  are  available  and  practi- 
cable to  assure  the  Improvement  of  care  to 
at  least  a  constitutional  minimum;  and 

(4)  The  Washington  Counsel  of  this  Asso- 
ciation Is  authorized  to  present  these  views 
to  the  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
and  to  the  Administration. 

Indiana  Sherdt's  Association,  Inc., 

Indianapolis.  Ind.,  October  4, 1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  The  Indiana 
Sheriff's  Association's  26  member  Board  of 
Directors  voted  unanimously  at  their  last 
Board  Meeting  to  have  their  opposition  to 
Senate  Bill  10  expressed  to  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  legislation  does  not  appear  to  create 
any  new  rights  for  Incarcerated  persons  that 
they  do  not  now  enjoy  under  existing  State 
and  Federal  law.  The  most  significant  Im- 
pact Is  that  under  this  legislation,  the  Inmate 
would  no  longer  be  required  to  initiate  his 
own  action,  for  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  authorized  to  initiate  a  civil  action  against 
any  state,  political  subdivision,  official  or  even 
the  lowliest  employee  whenever  the  inmate 
alleges  some  real  or  imagined  deprivation  of 
his  rights. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  appear  to  be 
to  remove  entirely,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
state  courts  in  these  questions  where  the 
Attorney  General  Intercedes,  and  permit  the 
full  force  of  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  be  brought 
against  local  county  officials.  Sheriffs,  and 
Jail  Personnel,  with  whatever  credibility 
might  be  Implied  to  the  Inmates  cause  of 
action. 

We  feel  the  potential  for  conspiracy  by 
Inmates,  and  overzealous  Intervention  by 
the  Attorney  General  In  matters  more  polltl- 
oal  than  legal  Is  considerable. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  sufficient 
existing  state  and  federal  laws  that  provide 
for  the  constitutional  guarantees,  rights, 
privileges  or  Inununltles  of  Inmates.  There 
are  presently  a  number  of  Invescigatlve 
agencies,  such  as;  Grand  Jury,  County  and 
State  Welfare  Departments,  County  Health 
Officers,  State  Jail  Inspectors,  and  others 
who  have  a  statutory  authority  and  duty 
to  Inspect  Jails  and  Investigate  any  matter 
that  appears  to  violate  existing  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  Institution.  It 
such  violation  should  be  found  to  exist,  the 
agencies  have  the  ability  and  means  to  bring 
about  a  remedy  through  the  courts  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  also  possible  should  an  Inmate 
desire  to  do  so,  to  file  a  civil  action  against 
those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
institution.  This  may  be  done  by  the  Inmate 
himself  or  with  assistance  from  a  legal  serv- 
ice attorney,  without  cost  to  the  Inmate 
If  he  so  requests. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  we  do  not  feel 
that  this  legislation  Is  needed  or  necessary 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Jail  Inmates.  In  re- 
spect to  county  Jails  and  other  correctional 
Institutions,  It  would  appear  that  this  legis- 
lation would  only  create  a  need  for  addi- 
tional staff  and  expenses  for  the  Attorney 
Generals  office  and  provide  for  a  means  for 
the  federal  government  to  circumvent  thoee 
laws,  and  remedies  that  already  exist  for 
that  very  purpose. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  that  If  this 
type  of  legislation  Is  found  to  be  needed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  In  other  in- 
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stitutions,  that  the  sections  pertaining  to 
tails  and  other  correctional  Institutions  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  our 
view  of  this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Catey, 
Executive  Director. 

Michigan  Sheriffs'  Association, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  October  2,  1979. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
2241     Dirksen     Senate     Office     Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator    Kennedy:    The    Michigan 
Sheriffs'  Association  has  reviewed  the  above 
referenced  Bills.  As  a  result  of  our  analysis 
of  these  Bills  and  the  impact  of  their  passage 
on  the  police  community  and  the  total  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  the  Michigan  Sheriffs' 
Association  is  officially  taking  a  position  of 
opposition   to  the  above  Bills  as  they  are 
presently  written. 
The  reasons  for  opposition  Include : 

1.  This  legislation  created  no  new  rights 
for  Incarcerated  persons  that  they  do  not 
now  enjoy  under  existing  state  and  federal 
law. 

2.  The  effect  would  be  to  remove  entirely, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  In  these 
questions  where  the  Attorney  General  Inter- 
cedes. 

3.  The  potential  for  conspiracy  by  In- 
mates, and  overzealous  intervention  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  matters  more  political 
than  legal  Is  considerable,  given  the  extreme 
vagueness  of  the  Bills. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  Mr.  Bernard  Grysen, 
Executive  Director,  or  myself. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dale  E.  Davis, 
Director  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  communications  we  have  put  in  the 
Record  are  only  some  of  those  we  have 
received. 

I  want  to  say,  in  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  wish  to  impose 
S.  10  on  his  State.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
any  Senator  sitting  in  this  body  would 
wish  to  impose  this  bill  on  his  State  when 
the  heads  of  the  mental  institutions  in 
his  State  are  opposed  to  it,  the  heads 
of  the  correctional  insitutions  in  his 
State  are  opposed  to  it,  when  the  nurs- 
ing homes  affected  are  opposed  to  it. 

These  are  the  people  who  work  with 
the  institutionahzed.,They  are  interested 
in  them  and  in  helping  them. 

Yes;  there  have  been  some  abuses  on 
both  the  State  and  Federal  levels.  Un- 
fortunately, there  will  be  some  abuses 
in  the  future,  no  matter  what  takes 
place.  There  are  bound  to  be  some 
abuses. 

However,  Mr.  President,  that  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  Federal  Governments  com- 
ing in  with  its  heavy  hand  and  saying 
to  the  people  of  a  State  that  despite 
the  concerns  and  objections  all  of  the 
people  who  run  these  institutions  and 
who  are  opposed  to  this  intervention  by 
the  Federal  Government  that  the  States 
must  be  subjected  to  this  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Who  wants  that  type  of  action  by  the 
Federal  Government?  After  all,  who  runs 
the  State?  Is  the  Federal  Government 
going  to  run  the  State?  If  the  people  in 
the  States,  or  practically  all  the  people 


in  the  States,  want  to  control  their  own 
institutions,  why  not  let  them  do  it?  Why 
do  we  have  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment come  in  and  initiate  suits? 

I  repeat  a  statement  I  made  yesterday 
that  under  the  la  k  now  anyone  can  bring 
a  suit.  He  can  bring  it  in  the  State  coiu-t 
or  the  Federal  court,  and  if  it  is  in  the 
Federal  court  the  Attorney  General  then 
can  intervene  to  assist  with  the  suit.  But, 
Mr.  President,  to  give  them  the  power  to 
initiate  suits  just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  again 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  too  far  already  in  try- 
ing to  dictate  to  the  States,  in  trying 
to  dictate  to  the  people  of  the  States, 
what  they  can  do  and  what  they  must 
do,  what  they  should  not  do.  I  tMnk  we 
have  to  get  the  Government  back  to  the 
people.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  run  their  own  State  govern- 
ments without  interference  from  the 
Central  Union. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  people  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
and  I  think  they  are  the  wisest  peo- 
ple who  ever  lived — were  here  today  they 
would  be  shocked.  They  would  indeed  be 
shocked,  to  think  that  the  Union,  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, the  National  Government,  was 
trying  to  assume  power  to  dictate  to  the 
States  how  to  run  their  own  institutions. 

Again  I  say  are  not  there  people  in 
the  States  interested  in  the  institution- 
alized? 

The  point  is  made,  of  course,  that  there 
have  been  some  abuses.  I  answered  that. 
I  said  sure,  there  have  been.  There  al- 
ways will  be.  But  again  I  repeat  that 
when  an  investigation  was  made  down  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  the  Federal  penitentiary 
recently — and  that  is  a  new  report  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  — 
they  found  abuses  there. 

Let  the  Federal  Government  clean  up 
its  own  institutions.  The  States  can  take 
care  of  theirs.  With  all  the  abuses  of 
alcoholism  and  narcotics  that  occur,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Percy,  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  it 
ought  to  shock  the  Attorney  General,  it 
ought  to  shock  the  Justice  Department. 
Let  them  clear  up  their  own  business 
and  let  the  States  alone.  I  think  the 
States  are  doing  a  better  job  than  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  field  now.  I 
think  the  States  are  operating  their  gov- 
ernments more  efficiently  and  more  eco- 
nomically than  the  Federal  Government 
is  being  operated. 

I  am  willing  to  trust  the  States.  After 
all,  we  have  got  51  governments  in  this 
country.  We  have  got  50  State  govern- 
ments and  we  have  got  one  Central 
Government,  and  when  the  Constitution 
was  written  it  was  never  intended,  and 
it  never  has  been  so  construed,  that  the 
Central  Government  would  take  over  the 
rights,  the  duties,  and  the  responsibiU- 
ties  of  the  States. 

I  realize  in  the  last  25  or  30  years  the 
Central  Government  has  gone  a  long 
way  in  entering  into  so  many  facets  of 
life  of  the  people  in  the  States.  But  that 


was  wrong,  and  let  us  not  compound  one 
wrong  with  another  wrong.  That  is  what 
we  will  do  here  if  we  pass  S.  10. 

I  ask  any  Senator  here  who  is  thinking 
about  voting  for  this  bill  to  go  back  to 
his  home  State,  talk  to  his  people,  talk 
to  his  officials,  talk  to  the  Governor,  talk 
to  the  attorney  general,  talk  to  other 
people  in  whom  he  has  confidence  and 
ask  them  if  they  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  S.  10  on  their  people. 
S.  10  is  a  bill  that  will  permit  the  State 
to  be  sued,  that  will  permit  the  officials 
in  the  State  to  be  sued,  that  will  permit 
the  taxpayers  to  be  sued,  because  the 
taxpayers  in  the  end  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
more  time,  but  I  just  want  to  say  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  bills 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  since  I 
have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STEWART).  The  Senator  requested  that 
he  be  notified  when  he  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will  study 
this  bill  before  they  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will  not 
vote  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
more  power  than  it  has  now.  We  should 
be  getting  the  Federal  Government  off 
the  backs  of  the  people.  That  is  what  the 
people  want.  After  all,  we  are  servants 
of  the  people.  I  csm  tell  you  the  people 
are  dissatisfied.  They  have  shown  their 
disgust  with  Congress,  they  have  shown 
their  disgust  with  the  Government,  and 
the  passage  of  this  type  of  legislation 
tends  to  go  further  in  that  direction  and 
to  cause  them  to  lose  faith  in  their 
Government. 

The  humanitarian  aspect  is  brought 
up.  Of  course,  we  all  are  interested  in 
helping  people  who  are  mistreated,  but 
that  can  be  corrected  in  the  States.  It 
can  be  corrected  by  suits  being  brought 
in  the  States,  if  the  government  officials 
will  not  correct  any  problems  which 
might  exist. 

There  are  plenty  of  agencies  in  the 
States  now,  such  as  legal  aid  societies. 
They  have  been  bringing  these  suits  as 
some  of  the  Senators  have  noted.  They 
have  a  right  to  bring  those  suits. 

But  let  us  not  extend  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  where  it  is  not 
needed.  Let  us  keep  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  everything  we  can.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  today  is  going  much 
further  than  was  ever  intended  under 
the  ConstitutiOTi  and  now  is  a  good  time 
to  stop  that. 

If  we  stop  S.  10, 1  think  it  will  have  a 
fine  moral  effect  and  wiU  create  more 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country  in  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

When  we  pass  a  bill  like  this,  it  tends 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  Federal  Government.  We  do  not  want 
to  damage  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  Federal  Government,  so  let  us 
stop  S.  10.  Let  us  kill  S.  10  (Ml  tomorrow. 
I  hope  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  seldom  heard  a  more 
impassioned  call  to  action  than  that 
made  bv  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  South  Carolina.  But  with  all  re- 
spect to  him,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
shooting  his  gun  at  the  wrong  target. 

In  opposing  S.  10.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  pointed  out  that  this  would  only 
involve  a  few  States:  that  the  condi- 
tions which  we  are  striving  to  correct  do 
not  involve  most  of  the  States,  and  for 
that  reason,  we  should  not  hav  S.  10. 

New.  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
suggests  we  are  going  to  get  involved 
in  all  States  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
ou-jht  to  do  away  with  S.  10. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  must  confess, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
as  well  as  responsibility  to  actually  in- 
vestigate what  responsibilites  we  have 
as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  see 
that  the  United  States  Constitution  is 
structured  and  enforced  and  operates  in 
a  manner  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  you  do  not  have  to  be  a 
Ph.  D.  in  constitutional  law  to  under- 
stand that  the  Constitution  is  based  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.  'We  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  That  is  where  the 
basic  foundation  of  the  United  States 
lies.  The  States  are  creatures  of  the 
people. 

I  call  attention  to  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment.  Per- 
hips  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  like  to  forget  the  14th  amend- 
ment. But  we  fought  a  terrible,  bloody 
war  to  try  to  deal  with  equality  and  to 
try  to  wipe  out  discrimination  and  to  try 
to  guarantee  for  posterity  that  they  were 
not  going  to  have  second-class  citizen- 
ships. And  we  wrote  into  the  14th 
amendment  the  following  language  for 
those  who  may  need  to  be  reminded: 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  point  out  spe- 
cifically what  has  to  exist  before  the 
Federal  Government  can  get  involved  in 
what  I  think  is  the  court-of-last-resort 
action  accompanied  and  provided  for  in 
S.  13. 

First  of  all.  we  are  not  talking  about 
minimal  abuse  or  minimal  hardships 
The  language  of  S.  10  says  that  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  a  State  institution 
must  be  egregious  or  flagrant  conditions, 
conditions  which  are  willful  or  wanton, 
or  conditions  of  gross  neglect  which  de- 
prive persons  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

There  has  to  be  a  very  serious  abuse 
of  constitutional  or  legal  rights  before 
the  Attorney  General  can  use  S.  10. 

In  addition,  we  have  written  into  the 
provisions  of  S.  10  that  before  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  here,  he  must  have  worked 
with  the  Governor  or  worked  with  the 


attorney  general.  He  must  swear  to  the 
fact  that  he  nas  exhausted  all  means  for 
voluntary  compliance  and  the  State  re- 
fuses to  go  along. 

In  my  judgment,  the  real  impact  of 
S.  10  is  going  to  be  that  there  will  be 
fewer  cases,  not  more  cases,  because  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
before  he  files  a  suit,  will  be  sitting 
down  with  the  Governor,  sitting  down 
with  the  attorney  general,  sitting  down 
with  the  superintendent  of  these  mental 
institutions  and  saying  "OK.  gentlemen, 
ladies,  you  have  got  a  problem  here.  Peo- 
ple are  being  tortured.  People  are  dying. 
People  are  suffering.  People  are  being 
subjected  to  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment in  your  institutions.  Now  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  says  that 
is  not  allowed.  Now  clean  up  your  own 
act."  And  if  they  clean  up  their  own  act, 
S.  10  will  not  let  the  Attorney  General 
get  involved.  If  they  do  not  clean  up 
their  act.  it  seems  to  me  that  we.  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
of  our  people,  have  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  Attorney  General  can  give 
meaning  to  the  rights  of  these  citizens. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
that  he  hopes  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
go  back  and  talk  to  our  people.  Well,  I 
hope  they  will  talk  to  our  people.  I  hope 
as  they  talk  to  our  people  they  will  re- 
mind themselves  of  the  provision  of  the 
14th  amendment,  which  says  that  no 
State  shall  deprive  any  of  our  citizens 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

I  hope  they  will  talk  to  the  parents  of 
those  children  who  have  been  treated 
like  animals,  tied  to  their  beds  in  men- 
tal institutions;  talk  to  the  parents  of 
those  children  and  see  how  much  liberty, 
how  many  rights  they  have.  They  do  not 
have  any. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
children  are  in  some  of  those  institutions 
are  helpless,  from  a  very  practical 
standpoint  and  the  superintendents  of 
those  institutions  and  the  State  officials 
refuse  to  remedy  the  conditions  that 
exist. 

What  we  are  saying  is  the  Attorney 
General,  after  trying  to  get  the  State 
officials  to  correct  the  situation,  has  the 
responsibility  of  going  in  there  and 
bringing  a  case  before  a  district  court 
judge.  This  is  not  a  unilateral  decision 
made  by  the  Attorney  General.  Not  only 
do  you  have  all  the  negotiations  that 
must  go  on  to  try  to  get  the  State  to  act, 
but  if  the  State  does  not  act,  then  the 
Attorney  General  has  to  prove  to  a  Fed- 
eral court  judge  that  you  have  people 
who  are  being  subjected  to  unconstitu- 
tional and  illegal  treatment  in  the  in- 
stitutions. 

How  many  State  rights  are  involved? 
Does  a  State  have  a  right  to  take  an 
adult  mental  patient  and  keep  him  in  a 
straitjacket  for  months  on  end?  Does  a 
State  have  a  right  to  subject  mental 
patients  to  the  kind  of  abuse  that  can 
result  in  them  being  bludgeoned  to  death 
or  scalded  to  death?  Does  a  State  have 
a  right  to  have  an  institutional  struc- 
ture where,  if  you  do  not  walk  the  line, 
you  spend  tonight  in  a  homosexual  dor- 


mitory as  punishment '  Does  a  State  have 
a  right  to  do  that  kind  of  thing? 

Does  a  State  have  a  right  to  allow  a 
conditions  in  a  children  s  mental  hospi- 
tal where  the  children  are  actually 
choked  to  death  by  the  food  that  is  forced 
down  them  by  custodians  that  do  not 
care?  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada  made 
a  very  compelling  case  for  S.  10.  I  know 
that  is  not  what  he  intended  to  do.  But 
he  pointed  out  that  these  are  relatively 
isolated  instances.  Most  States  want  to 
clean  up  their  act  themselves.  Most 
States  have  either  already  done  so  or 
when  the  Attorney  General  sits  down  and 
savs.  "Gentlemen,  we  have  to  take  care 
of  this,"  they  are  going  to  do  it  on  their 
own. 

But  if  the  State  absolutely  refuses  to 
do  it,  if  the  State  does  not  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  the  legal  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens, it  seems  to  me  that  we,  who  took 
an  oath  when  we  rame  into  this  body  to 
uphold,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  those  citizens 
who  are  subjected  to  this  kind  of  tor- 
ture, this  kind  of  treatment,  are  not 
swept  under  the  rug  and  ignored  just 
because  they  are  not  just  exactly  like 
everybody  who  has  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  this  body. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  us  as  Sena- 
tors to  talk  about  States'  rights.  There 
are  very  few  rights  that  any  citizen  has 
if  he  is  mentally  ill  and  Incarcerated  in 
one  of  the  dungeons  that  have  been  used 
in  the  sad  history  of  mental  institutions 
in  our  country. 

Fortunately,  much  of  this.  I  think  we 
could  say  most  of  it.  has  been  corrected, 
and  where  it  is  corrected,  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  being  given  authority 
under  S.  10.  indeed,  he  is  being  specifi- 
cally denied  authority  under  S.  10.  and 
he  should  not  have  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Governors  who  have 
sent  their  wires  are  probably  directing 
their  attention  at  legislation  that  really 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  final  ver- 
sion of  S.  10.  In  the  final  version  of  the 
bill  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  are  required  to  sit  down 
and  counsel  with,  and  notify  in  advance, 
the  necessary  State  officials.  We  have 
really  increased  the  severity  of  the  con- 
ditions, the  severity  of  the  wrong  bemg 
done,  before  the  Attorney  General  can 
get  involved.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here,  it  seems  to  me.  is  create  an 
environment  where  most  Governors, 
most  attorneys  general,  and  most  super- 
intendents of  the  institutions  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  and  cooperate  with 
the  Justice  Department  to  see  that  this 
problem  is  resolved. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  Senate 
with  the  opinion  or  the  impression  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  beheves  that 
Governors  or  attorneys  general  like  the 
kinds  of  conditions  that  S.  10  addresses 
itself  to.  They  do  not  like  them  to  exist. 
Most  Governors  are  working  diligently 
with  their  State  legislatures  and  with 
their  attorneys  general  to  clean  up  these 
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conditions,  to  improve  them.  But  in 
those  few  instances  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  then  we,  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  sacred  U.S.  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  who  live  in  States  and 
who  are  kept  in  institutions  ■  are 
protected. 

I  have  heard  the  attorney  general  of 
New  Hampshire  quoted  at  length  here  on 
this  floor.  Understandably,  the  whole 
record  involving  that  hearing  has  not 
been  quoted  at  length.  Here  is  an  at- 
torney general  coming  down  here  saying 
we  should  oppose  S.  10  because  of  the 
unnecessary  interference  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  New  Hampshire  institu- 
tions. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution  in 
question  in  New  Hampshire  had  said 
publicly,  had  said  to  the  public  officials 
in  New  Hampshire,  had  said  to  the  State 
legislature  in  New  Hampshire,  "If  we  do 
not  clean  up  our  act,  Uncle  Sam  is  going 
to  come  in  here  and  clean  it  up  for  us, 
or  some  of  the  patients  in  the  institu- 
tion are  going  to  sue  us." 

He  had  said  publicly,  "We  are  going  to 
be  sued  if  we  do  not  correct  our  own 
conditions." 

Given  that  kind  of  background,  it 
seems  to  me  the  attorney  general  is  not 
standing  on  very  solid  ground  to  say, 
'"Rie  Federal  Government  is  interfering 
in  our  business."  The  fact  is  if  he  had 
been  taking  care  of  his  own  business,  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  have  be- 
come involved. 

That  is  what  I  hope  will  come  out  of 
S.  10,  not  a  plethora  of  new  suits  but 
fewer  suits  and  better  cooperation  and 
better  working  conditions  between  the 
Federal  Government,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  U.S.  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  State  governments 
that  have  the  immediate  responsibility 
for  running  the  institutions  in  which 
now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens reside. 

(The  following  occurred  during  Mr. 
Thurmond's  remarks : ) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  with  the  understanding  I  will 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  that 
v/hen  I  resume  it  wfll  not  be  cons-dered 
a  second  speech,  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  his  statement  will 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  de- 
bate opposing  S.  10. 

My  opposition  stems  from  my  expe- 
riences as  an  elected  official  in  the  State 
of  Nevada,  just  as  the  opposition  to  this 
bill  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  appar- 
ently stems  from  their  experiences  as 
State  elected  officials.  Those  of  us  who 
have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  State  in- 
stitutions firsthand,  who  have  tried  to 
solve  the  often  unsolvable  problems 
which  so  often  arise,  who  have  tried  to 
convince  our  legislatures  to  appropriate 
more  money  for  State  institutions,  and 
who  have  dealt  with  the  poUtical  prob- 


lems on  a  firsthand  basis  know  that  mak- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  a  permis- 
sible plaintiff,  creating  more  litigation, 
and  involving  the  Federal  courts  will  not 
necessarily  alleviate  the  problem. 

I  certainly  recognize,  and  am  willing 
to  admit,  that  there  have  been  many 
abuses  of  persons  institutionalized  in 
State  hospitals,  homes  for  the  elderly, 
and  prisons.  As  a  former  Governor  I 
have  seen  them  firsthand.  I  attended 
committee  hearings  where  they  were 
spelled  out.  and  I  have  read  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

The  bill  which  we  are  debating  today 
requires  that  before  a  case  can  be 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  that 
the  conditions  existing  in  an  institution 
must  be  egregious  or  flagrant,  which 
terms  are  defined  in  the  bill  as,  condi- 
tions which  are  willful  or  wanton  or  con- 
ditions of  gross  neglect,  and  that  such 
deprivations  are  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  inmates. 

Thus  we  are  not  simply  dealing,  in  this 
bill,  with  abuses  which  may  exist  in  an 
institution,  but  only  with  the  worst  con- 
ditions imaginable,  which  exist  pursu- 
ant to  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
to  correction  of  those  abuses.  Under  that 
test — and  that  test  is  a  strict  one — I  am 
not  convinced  that  there  are  sufficient 
cases  to  justify  enacting  legislation  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Government  such  broad 
powers  over  State-run  entities.  With  the 
threshold  as  high  as  it  is,  in  other  words. 
is  there  really  justification  for  this  legis- 
lation? 

I  think  that  is  an  exercise  that  we  can 
indulge  in  more  frequently  around  here 
in  terms  of  serious  social  problems.  Im- 
mediately, the  reaction  too  often  here 
in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the  Congress 
is  to  think  in  terms  immediately  of  some 
legislative  solution  and  then,  in  turn,  to 
think  in  terms  of  some  Federal  legislative 
solution.  I  question  seriously  in  this  piece 
of  legislation,  which  really  transgresses 
very  deeply  that  vital  and  sacred  area, 
at  least  to  me.  of  States  rights,  if  there 
is  any  real  justification  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  asked 
the  bill's  proponents,  several  times,  to 
give  me  a  list  of  situations  existing  in 
State  institutions,  which  they  know 
about,  which  meet  the  threshold  required 
in  this  bill.  The  best  response  that  I  have 
gotten  from  the  bill's  proponents  is  that 
they  have  been  able  to  determine  that  in 
five  States — Alabama,  Nebraska,  Indi- 
ana, Louisiana,  and  Texas — that  there 
was  a  pattern  or  practice  of  egregious 
or  flagrant  abuse.  In  looking  into  those 
five  instances,  however,  I  find  that  in  at 
least  three  of  them  there  is  serious  dis- 
pute by  the  State  officials  that  the  con- 
duct engaged  in  would  have  been  serious 
enough  to  justify  Department  of  Justice 
involvement  in  a  lawsuit. 

Federal  intrusion  into  matters  re- 
served to  the  States  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion and  is  only  justified  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  If  the  bill's  propo- 
nents could  show  me  that,  time  after 
time,  there  were  situations  involving 
flagrant  and  egregious  abuses,  demon- 
strating a  pattern  or  practice  of  resist- 


ance to  correction.  I  might  be  convinced. 
Two  or  three  instances,  however,  of  such 
abuse  is  simply  not  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, in  my  mind,  for  Federal  involve- 
ment in  these  questions. 

What  is  the  evidence  of  patterns  or 
practices  of  behavior  serious  enough  to 
meet  the  bill's  threshold,  which  war- 
rants the  intnision  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  this  area?  Are  there  in- 
stances where  a  court  has  made  a  find- 
ing, based  on  evidence  submitted  to  it, 
of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  such  conduct? 
Are  there  even  instances  where  there 
might  be  a  reasonable  inference  of  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  such  violations?  To 
my  knowledge,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
made  a  finding  of  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  such  violations,  and.  as  indicated 
above,  we  find  few  situations  where  a 
reasonable  inference  might  be  drawn 
that  such  a  pattern  or  practice  existed. 

The  incidence  of  abusive  conduct  cited 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  is  not  the 
sort  of  behavior  which  constitutes  willful 
and  wanton  conditions,  or  conditions  of 
gross  neglect  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance.  There  are  inci- 
dents and  only  incidents.  To  strictly  ad- 
here to  the  terms  used  in  this  bill,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  State  officials, 
including  Governors  and  State  attorneys 
general,  not  only  knew  about  such  con- 
duct, but,  in  fact,  approved  of  it.  As  a 
former  Governor  myself,  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  case.  The  cases  in  which  the 
Justice  Department  has  intervened  and 
which  have  been  cited  as  the  sort  of 
cases  which  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Justice  Department  to  commence,  in- 
volve, for  the  most  part,  issues  such  as 
whether  Inmates  of  institutions  would  be 
provided  30  instead  of  20  hours  of  re- 
habilitative training  per  week,  or  in- 
volved the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
recreational  facilities  per  inmate.  Those 
are  not,  in  my  mind,  questions  in  which 
the  Justice  Department  should  involve 
itself. 

Another  area  that  troubles  me  regard- 
ing this  biU  is  the  question  of  solving 
such  problems  by  litigation  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  As  a  representative  of  the 
California  attorney  general's  office  said, 
in  testimony  on  this  bill, : 

S.  10  Is  Just  passing  the  buck  again.  It's 
the  Congress,  the  legislatures,  administra- 
tors of  the  state,  passing  the  buck  to  the 
federal  judiciary  to  make  the  final  decision 
on  how  Institutions  shall  be  run.  I  think 
that  what  we  should  have  In  mind  Is  not 
further  burdening  our  district  court  judges 
with  this  type  of  litigation,  which  Is  already 
at  an  appalling  state  as  far  as  State  Attor- 
neys are  concerned,  but  to  try  to  seek  out 
some  sort  of  avenue  short  of  litigation. 

Shirley  Hofstedler,  now  the  Secretary 
of  the  new  Department  of  Education, 
and  formerly  a  judge  on  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  spesdung  to  the 
Institute  for  Judicial  Administration 
Convention  in  1977,  expressed  similar 
reservations  about  solving  such  prob- 
lems through  litigation.  Mrs.  Hofsted- 
ler, who,  I  suspect,  is  not  listed  with  the 
opponents  of  this  bill,  said : 

I  question  whether  the  litigation  model  Is 
a  desirable  means  of  attacking  many  of  our 
social  Ills.  I  believe  that  report  to  litigation 
to  effect  social  change  has  developed,  not 
because  it  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  Justice. 
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but  because  it  has  been  the  only  way  per- 
ceived to  exist. 

Mrs.  Hofstedler  then  went  on  to  rec- 
ommend that,  instead  of  increasing  liti- 
gation, as  S.  10  would  do,  a  number  of 
regional  commissions  be  created  which 
had  investigatory  authority  over  Federal 
and  State  institutions.  Commission 
members,  she  suggested,  who  would  be 
jointly  appointed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures,  could  inspect  P^- 
eral  and  State  institutions  and  make 
recommendations  for  reform  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  or  State  executive 
agency.  Furthermore,  the  chairmen  of 
these  regional  inmate  institutions  com- 
missions would  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  Federal  grants  to  such  institutions 
and  could  encourage  application  for 
such  grants.  Mrs.  Hofstedler's  proposal 
would  not  prevent  an  individual  inmate 
from  pressing  his  claim  before  a  Federal 
district  court  under  available  law,  but  it 
does  encourage  administrative,  rather 
than  judicial,  recourse.  Finally,  her  pro- 
posal is  based  on  employing  techniques 
that  are  built  on  cooperative  rather  than 
adversary  models. 

Confrontations  in  Federal  court  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and 
State  officials  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  way  to  cement  relationships  between 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  Such 
confrontations,  in  my  opinion,  will  serve 
only  to  further  strain  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  federalism.  Historically,  the  jus- 
tice concept  has  been  shaped,  as  it 
should  be  in  the  future,  under  our  federal 
system,  through  a  combination  of  litiga- 
tion, legislation  on  the  Federal  level,  leg- 
islation on  the  State  level,  and  general 
interaction  of  Federal  and  State  policy- 
makers. Creating  a  new  cause  of  action  to 
totally  replace  this  development  of  jus- 
tice can  only  cause  this  federalist  aspect 
of  justice  to  suffer.  As  one  who  has  been 
intimately  involved  in  State  government, 
I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  relations 
between  State  and  Federal  Governments 
win  not  be  improved  by  having  FBI 
agents.  Federal  investigators,  and  Justice 
Department  attorneys  snooping  around 
State  institutions  and  subsequently 
bringing  Federal  cases  to  make  that 
State  institution  conform  to  P^eral 
standards. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  courts  are  the  proper  place  to 
handle  problems  involving  State  institu- 
tions because  of  the  sort  of  remedies 
which  Federal  judges  are  authorized  to 
provide.  It  goes  without  saying  that  most 
of  the  problems  which  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents envision  correcting  exist  because 
insufficient  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  legislatures.  It  also 
goes  without  saying  that  Federal  judges 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  appropriate 
such  funds. 

Instead.  8.  10  authorizes  courts  to 
order  "such  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  insure  the  full  enjoyment 
of  such  rights,  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties •   •  •." 

Thus,  a  Federal  judge  is  given  the 
authority  to  set  standards  of  care,  to 
order  the  manner  in  which  an  institution 
Is  to  be  run,  or,  the  ultimate  sanction,  as- 
suming nothing  else  works,  of  closing  the 
institution  completely.  As  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  In  Welsch 


against  Lildns,  an  institutions  case  com- 
menced by  private  individuals,  regarding 
the  remedies  available  a  Federal  trial 
court  in  such  cases: 

An  extreme  alternative  would,  of  course,  be 
the  closing  of  the  ho^ltals  and  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  state  of  any  program  of  Institu- 
tional care  and  treatment  for  the  mental  re- 
tardeee.  A  lesser  alternative  might  be  the 
reduction  In  the  number  of  hospitals.  Or  the 
legislature  and  the  Governor  might  decide 
to  reduce  by  one  means  or  another  the  popu- 
lations of  the  respective  Institutions  to  a 
point  where  the  boepltals  would  be  staffed 
adequately  and  adequate  treatment  could  be 
given  to  individual  residents. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  problem  is  not 
one  which  can  be  or  should  be  attempted 
to  be  solved  by  litigation.  The  courts  are 
not  only  already  overburdened.  We  have 
heard  testimony  to  this  efifect  for  the  last 
several  months  in  processing  the  new 
crop  of  Federal  judges.  Constantly,  we 
are  hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  the  Federal  courts  are  al- 
ready overburdened.  Here,  in  this  situa- 
tion, we  are  adding  to  that  problem.  So 
we  are  actually  ending  up  with  a  situa- 
tion here,  Mr.  President,  where  the 
courts  are  not  already  overburdened,  but 
they  are  running  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
and  institutions  of  the  States  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree  already. 

We  have  far  too  many  instances,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  estimation,  in  which 
the  Federal  judges  of  this  country  are 
having  great  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
our  schools  and  the  conduct  of  any  num- 
ber of  our  State  institutions. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  in  quoting  Mr. 
Murphy  of  the  California  attorney  gen- 
eral's office,  we  are  just  passing  the  buck 
again.  This  is  the  bottwn  line.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

We  have  a  difficult  problem  which  we 
think  needs  to  be  solved,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  bite  the  bullet  and  deal  with 
the  problem  first-hand,  but  are  passing 
it  along  to  the  Federal  courts,  telling 
them  to  attempt  to  fashion  some  other 
sort  of  remedy. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  litigation  is  the 
wrong  way  to  handle  this  problem  be- 
cause, as  anybody  who  has  been  involved 
in  litigation  knows,  law  suits  in  every 
other  area  are  used  as  a  last  resort,  and, 
when  they  are  used,  they  harden  posi- 
tions and  they  do  not  make  friends.  In 
most  situations  in  private  litigation,  that 
really  does  not  make  any  difference — 
the  people  who  sue  each  other  can  live, 
for  the  most  port,  without  each  other 
later  on. 

But  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, after  the  litigation  envisioned 
by  S.  10  has  been  completed,  would  have 
to  continue  to  live  together,  to  deal  with 
each  other,  to  cooperate.  When  parties 
are  involved  in  a  hard-fought  law  suit, 
even  if  those  parties  are  Government 
officials,  the  law  suit  often  becomes  the 
issue  rather  than  the  substance  itself. 

It  can  be  drawn  out  for  months  and 
even  years,  every  sort  of  device  and  pro- 
cedure can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
delay  and  harassment,  appeals  can  be 
taken,  and  every  other  sort  of  proce- 
dural tactic  used  to  make  the  opposing 
party's  life  more  difficult.  We  would  be 
naive  to  believe  that  just  because  people 
are  State  officials  that  they  would  not 
resort  to  such  tactics  and  S.  10  law  suits. 


And  when  they  did,  the  issue  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  law  suit  would  be  harder 
to  resolve,  and  the  State-Federal  rela- 
tionship would  be  more  difficult  to  re- 
solve. 

Thomas  Rath,  the  attorney  general  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  testimony  before  the 
committee,  said  the  following: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  process  of  litiga- 
tion is  the  appropriate  way  to  obtain  co- 
operation from  the  states  or  to  achieve  con- 
structive change  in  the  area  of  institutional 
services. 

(Mr.  LEVIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  U  the  Senator  will  yield,  is 
now  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  break 
in,  or  would  the  Senator  rather  wait  un- 
til after  he  is  through?  The  Garrity  case 
is  a  good  case  in  point.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  Senator's  reaction  to  how  that 
problem  should  be  resolved. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  And  what  is  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  Senator  refers? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  rather 
I  wait  until  he  is  through?  My  concern 
is  how  to  go  about  doing  this.  We  tried 
to  phrase  this  bill  so  this  is  the  last  re- 
sort. We  put  in  safeguards.  But  here  we 
have  a  State  official  saying  that  this  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it,  and  the  testimony 
shows  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion in  question  had  said  to  the  State 
legislature  that  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  clean  up  our  own  act,  we  are 
going  to  get  sued. 

What  recourse  is  there,  given  that 
background,  which  I  think  is  factual, 
that  we  have  other  than  this? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Of  course,  the  recourse 
envisioned  in  this  piece  of  legislation 
would  be,  as  the  Senator  has  previously 
indicated,  to  the  Federal  courts  on  a 
last  resort  basis. 

It  is  my  view,  having  served  on  the 
State  level  that  the  tradeoff  is  not  worth 
it. 

First,  as  I  indicated  previously,  the 
cases  in  which  these  matters  with  this 
kind  of  threshold  involved  warrant  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Government  are 
remote. 

We  CTme  up,  as  I  indicated,  with  five 
States  initially  where  there  might  be  a 
type  of  pattern  which  we  will  try  to  cor- 
rect through  this  legislation.  Of  course, 
three  of  them,  apparently,  there  is  a 
serious  debate  in  the  State  whether  that 
actually  existed. 

It  is  my  view  we  cannot  legislate  in 
these  important  areas  for  the  exceptional 
case.  I  do  not  think  the  price  we  pay  for 
the  Federal  intrusion,  for  the  unneeded 
litigation,  contentious  litigation  of  the 
type  I  just  described,  is  worth  the  trade- 
off in  terms  of  isolated  incidents  which 
may  occur  in  some  of  these  States.  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  worth  the  tradeoff. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  mv  colleague,  the 
committee  member  from  Nevada. 

I  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  but 
I  share  his  concern  that  we  minimize 
the  Federal  involvement,  although  he 
would  exclude  it  completely. 

I  appreciate  his  letting  me  Interrupt 
him. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  proceeding  further  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  Hampshire: 

My  primary  objection  to  the  formulation 
of  policy  through  litigation  Is  that  It  has 
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been  my  experience  that  litigation  hardens 
positions;  it  does  not  make  them  more  flexi- 
ble. It  Is  very  difficult  for  a  state  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  federal  government  when  the 
United  States  is  taking  on  adversarial  posi- 
tions against  it.  This  Is  particularly  true 
where,  as  In  our  case,  the  United  States  takes 
sides  in  litigation  which  the  state  1b  at- 
tempting to  settle  or  In  a  case  where  the 
United  States  Intervenes  In  litigation  in- 
volving personal  damage  claims.  Where 
policy  Is  sought  to  be  made  by  litigation, 
federal  experts,  who  might  otherwise  be  in  a 
unique  position  to  offer  to  a  state  the  tech- 
nical or  financial  assistance  contemplated  by 
this  legislation,  become  witnesses  against  the 
state  and  are  therefore  unavailable  to  assist 
the  state  in  resolving  the  problems  to  which 
this  legislation  is  addressed.  Moreover,  litiga- 
tion In  this  area  has  a  detrimental  effect  on 
settlement  possibilities  because  It  involves 
political  considerations  Inherent  In  conflicts 
between  state  and  federal  governments. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  raises  a  valid  point.  As  indicated 
earlier,  litigations  are  litigations. 

Very  often,  when  we  nave  individual 
clients  confronting  one  another  and  have 
witnesses  confronting  one  another,  it 
takes  a  long  time  before  those  wounds 
can  be  healed,  if  ever. 

Here,  we  are  dealing  with  govern- 
mental entities.  In  my  experience,  it  has 
taught  me  as  a  lawyer  and  public  official 
that  the  ballgame  is  precisely  the  same. 

If  we  get  Federal  courts  Involved,  if 
we  get  the  judicial  people  from  here  in 
Wasliington  involved,  we  will  have  the 
type  of  confrontation  which  could  be 
counterproductive. 

I  agree,  basically,  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  attorney  general  of  New 
Hampshire  when  he  says  that  litigation 
Is  the  wrong  route.  It  will  result  in  con- 
frontations and  exacerbate  the  problem, 
basically,  when  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  through  healthy  cooperation  be- 
tween the  technical  people  here,  many  of 
them  highly  competent,  who  come  into  a 
State  like  New  Hampshire,  offer  their 
recommendations,  sit  down  and  say, 
"Listen,  you  have  a  problem.  We  think, 
through  the  technical  solution  we  have, 
that  this  may  be  a  solution  to  that  prob- 
lem," all  working  eventually  to  cure  the 
particular  social  ill  to  which  this  legis- 
lation is  addressed. 

Other  than  that,  we  will  go  through 
the  litigation  confrontation  route. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  attorney 
general  of  New  Hampshire  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
attorneys  who  try  these  cases  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  neutral 
parties  trying  to  quickly  resolve  issues 
effecting  mental  patients  or  State  pris- 
oners. 

It  does  not  work  that  way.  They  can- 
not be  neutral  parties.  My  experience 
mdicates  when  we  get  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, they  quickly  become  advocates, 
and  perhaps  they  should  be.  They  will 
be  young,  aggressive  attorneys  who  want 
to  win  cases,  trying  to  make  their  mark. 
Pine.  And  in  this  case,  simply  wirming 
cases  is  very  likely  not  going  to  be  the 
best  way  to  resolve  difficult  issues  of 
policy. 

I  have  always  felt.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  individual  practitioner,  as  a  public 
official,  that  litigation  is  a  matter  of 


last  resort.  It  is  a  matter  of  last  resort 
between  private  attorneys,  and  should 
be  a  matter  of  last  resort  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

As  Senator  Bayh  indicated,  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation  is  last  resort.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be,  it  seems  to  me.  a  mat- 
ter of  last  resort  for  the  Congress. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  think  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  10  should  be  enacted  until 
the  Congress  has  satisfied  itself  that  all 
other  possible  remedies  to  the  problems 
existing  in  State  institutions  have  been 
tried.  Let  us  not  just  "pass  the  buck"  to 
the  Federal  courts,  thereby  creating 
more  litigation  which  will  create  more 
problems.  Let  us  try  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem at  hand  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
expeditious,  that  will  preserve  our  fed- 
eralist system,  and  which  will  serve  the 
inmates  of  State  institutions.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  do  not  beUeve  that  S.  10  will 
accomplish  any  of  those  goals. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
presentation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
commend  him  for  the  splendid  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  was  one  of 
the  ablest  Governors  this  country  has 
produced.  He  has  made  a  very  outstand- 
ing record  here  in  the  Senate.  His  opin- 
ion on  this  matter  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

I  commend  him  again  for  his  excellent 
statement. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

•  Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.  > 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1672 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  now  to  commence  the  discussion  of 
the  pending  business,  which  is  printed 
amendment  No.  1672. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Mr. 
President,  is  to  Insure  that  rehef  granted 
by  the  court  is  consistent  with  the  Jiis- 
tice  Department  certification  of  legal 
deprivations. 

The  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  consult  with  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  officials  about  the  problems  which 
exist  in  institutions  and  work  with  them 
to  remedy  the  conditions.  Specifically,  in 
section  2  of  the  bill,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  required  to  certify  to  the  court 
that  he  has  notified  the  Governor  and 
appropriate  legal  officials  of  the  State  at 
least  56  days  before  the  commencement 
of  any  action  against  the  State  or  local 
government  and,  further,  that  such  no- 
tification shall  Include  the  alleged  condi- 
tions which  deprive  the  institutionalized 
person  of  their  civil  rights,  plus  the  sup- 
porting facts,  and  the  minimum  meas- 
ures which  he  believes  may  remedy  the 
alleged  conditions. 

Further,  section  2  requires  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  notify  the  Governor  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  his  intent 
to  commence  an  investigation — that  he 
or  his  designee  have  made  a  reasonable 
good-faith  effort  to  consult  with  the 
Governor  and  other  officials  regarding 
actions  which  he  believes  may  assist  in 
the  correction  of  the  alleged  conditions; 
that  the  Attorney  Genersd  has  endeav- 


ored to  eliminate  the  alleged  conditions 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  such  efforts 
of  voluntary  comphance  have  failed; 
and,  further,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  appropriate  State  officials  have  had 
a  reasonable  time  to  take  appropriate 
action  and  they  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Section  2  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
Attorney  General  must  believe  that  such 
action  by  the  Justice  Department  is  of 
general  public  importance  and  will  ma- 
terially further  the  vindication  of  the 
Individual  rights  allegedly  deprived. 

It  is  also  important,  Mr.  President,  to 
note  that  the  certification  must  be  per- 
sonally signed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  conditions  thus  laid  out  in  section 
2  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
they  are  prompted  by  a  recognition  that 
it  was  not  proper  to  allow  the  Justice 
Department  to  intercede  in  State  affairs 
with  absolutely  no  rein  or  check. 

As  good  as  they  are.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  go  far  enough.  There  could  be 
cases  cited  in  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  enter  upon  such  an  investi- 
gation under  a  pretext  that  could  be 
later  abandoned.  The  investigation  could 
be  suddenly  widened  to  include  any  new 
areas  not  originally  contemplated,  areas 
in  which  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments affected  had  not  been  properly 
apprised. 

It  is  this  practice,  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  halted  by  this  amendment.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  go  through  the  certifica- 
tion process  each  time  he  f  nds  it  neces- 
sary to  initiate  a  suit.  That  was  the 
reason  the  steps  contained  in  section  2 
were  written,  and  it  is  the  action  the 
Justice  Department  should  be  compelled 
to  follow. 

We  should  make  absolutely  sure  that 
the  expanded  power  delegated  to  the  At- 
torney General  does  not  become  a  fish- 
ing expedition.  I  believe  this  additional 
check  is  needed  to  strengthen  the  bill. 

I  think  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  make  it  a  stronger  and  a 
fa'rer  bill,  Mr.  President.  I  have  to  agree 
with  the  comments  made  yesterday  by 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  that,  in 
some  ways,  the  bill  as  written  provides  a 
federally  funded  hunting  license  to  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  to  go  after  State  and 
local  governments.  I  think  we  should 
begin  with  the  assumption,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  from  Indiana  would 
agree  with  me,  that,  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases,  responsible  elected  State 
and  local  officials  want  to  do  the  right 
th'ng.  They  want  to  have  a  chance  to 
correct  abuses.  They  want  to  have  a 
chance  to  improve  conditions  that  need 
improving. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
not  establish  in  the  beginning  an  ad- 
versary relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  govern- 
ment, that  we  begin  by  trying  to  have 
the  various  units  of  government  work 
cooperatively  together. 

We  should  begin  by  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  States  any  abuses  wh*ch  they  think 
should  be  corrected  and  responsible  local 
officials  should  certainly  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  correct  those  abuses  be- 
fore the  Federal  Government  steps  in. 
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The  only  way  to  assure  that  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  State  officials  are  given  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  what  it 
is  that  the  Federal  authorities  intend  to 
investigate  and  what  conditions  the 
Federal  authorities  are  alleging  need  to 
be  changed.  If  the  State  officials  are  not 
given  a  full  description  of  what  it  is  that 
the  Federal  officials  are  complaining 
about,  they  are  not  given  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  meet  their  own  responsi- 
bilities at  the  State  and  local  level. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  notice  specify  what  condition 
it  is  and  that  any  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  any  action 
later  taken  in  court  reflect  the  same 
specific  subject  matter  of  which  the 
State  officials  were  giving  notice. 

If  one  is  allowed  later  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  investigation,  without  giv- 
ing notice  back  to  the  State  officials  and 
if  one  is  able  to  go  to  the  court  and  seek 
an  order  to  correct  conditions  that  have 
never  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  State  officials  in  a  timely  manner, 
then  the  notice  itself  becomes  worth- 
less, because  the  State  official  has  never 
been  given  a  chance  to  respond  or  to 
take  action  on  his  own. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  seriously  consider  this 
amendment.  I  urge  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  philosophically,  in  terms 
of  support  and  opposition  to  the  bill  it- 
self, to  give  serious  consideration  to 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  because  I 
sincerely  believe  that,  no  matter  which 
side  you  are  on  on  the  bill  itself,  if  Con- 
gress decides  finally  to  enact  this  piece 
of  legislation,  it  will  certainly  make  it  a 
stronger,  fairer  piece  of  legislation  if 
this  provision  is  included.  I  believe  that 
it  will  certainly  help  to  bring  about  the 
kind  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
and  State  and  local  governments  that 
will  bring  about  much  more  improve- 
ment in  conditions. 

It  has  been  my  experience  as  a  Gover- 
nor that  when  you  can  have  cooperation, 
when  injustices  or  abuses  are  called  to 
the  attention  of  local  officials  in  a  co- 
operative spirit,  not  in  an  adversary 
spirit,  there  is  a  much  greater  chance 
that  the  wrongs  will  rapidly  be  corrected ; 
that  the  abuses  will  be  ended;  and  that 
if  we  follow  a  constructive  spirit,  we  will 
much  more  rapidly  reach  the  goal  of 
total  protection  of  the  individual  rights 
of  all  institutionalized  persons,  in  all 
facilities  in  this  country,  local,  State, 
and  I  might  add  Federal,  as  well. 

This  is  a  much  better  way  to  approach 
it  than  to  begin  with  an  adversary  atti- 
tude. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Heflin)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say.  as  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  bill,  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  abuse 
with  the  kinds  of  heavy-handed  treat- 
ment that  have  been  described  by  my 
distinguished  coUeagues  from  Oklahoma 
and  Nebraska.  This  apparently,  was  the 
order  of  the  day  by  Justice  Department 


investigators  during  the  time  they  serv- 
ed as  Governors  of  their  respective 
States. 

There  is  nothing  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  can  do  to  undo  that  past  heavy- 
handed  treatment.  But  we  have  tried  ex- 
tensively, by  accepting  35  amendments, 
most  all  of  them  based  on  experiences 
brought  to  our  attention  by  our  Senate 
colleagues,  as  well  as  others,  attorney 
generals  and  the  like,  to  prohibit  this 
kind  of  abuse. 

The  very  kind  of  environment  we  are 
seeking  is  the  environment  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  one  of  co- 
operation, one  of  joint  effort,  to  relieve 
conditions  that  no  one  likes. 

We  have,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
required  that  the  Attorney  General  per- 
sonally sign  off  on  the  complaint.  This  is 
to  prohibit  some  well-intentioned  and 
overly  exuberant  second-  or  third-level 
official  from  figuring  out  how  he  is  going 
to  lay  it  on  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
or  lay  it  on  the  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

We  liave  written  extensively  into  this 
bill  the  kind  of  conditions  which  must 
exist,  and  the  high  standard  of  willful, 
wanton  conduct  that  deprives  individ- 
uals in  institutions  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  We  have  specified  in  great 
specificity  the  notice  provisions  that  are 
required. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  very 
well  knows,  painfully,  from  his  experi- 
ence, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  get  involved  in  joining  a  suit 
that  is  already  being  brought.  There  are 
no  limitations  on  the  Attorney  General 
presently  as  far  as  the  specifics  of  alle- 
gations, of  conditions,  that  are  trying  to 
be  remedied.  There  are  no  specifics  about 
facts,  times,  places,  personnel,  to  support 
these  allegations.  There  are  no  require- 
ments now  on  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  must  enunciate  specifically  in  the 
original  complaint  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  solving  the  problem. 

The  Attorney  General  can  fiat  out  do, 
apparently,  what  he  did  in  Oklahoma 
and  did  in  Nebraska.  There  were  no 
laws,  no  rules,  governing  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
concerned  about  this  kind  of  problem 
would  take  some  heart  in  the  fact  that 
S.  10  does  specifically  say  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  to  notify  in  advance, 
more  so  than  now;  has  to  specifically 
enumerate  the  conditions ;  has  to  support 
those  allegations  with  times,  places,  and 
persons;  and  has  to  specify  what  stand- 
ards, or  what  would  be  the  minimum 
measures  which  he  would  believe  could 
remedy  the  alleged  conditions. 

So  I  frankly  feel  as  far  as  interven- 
tion is  concerned  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  going  to  be  held  to  a  much  higher 
standard  than  is  now  the  case. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  dis- 
agree with  that? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana  that  I  do  not  disagree  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  putting,  I  think,  some 
very  beneficial  restrictions  and  guide- 
lines on  the  Justice  Department  in  terms 
of  taking  action.  I  think  to  the  extent 
this  is  being  done,  it  is  beneficial. 

If  the  bill  were  simply  to  keep  the 


present  law  as  it  is,  allowing  the  Justice 
Department  to  intervene  in  suits  brought 
by  others,  and  adding  these  guidelines  to 
it,  I  would  be  strongly  supporting  the 
bill. 

However,  as  my  good  friend  knows,  we 
are  adding  very  significant  additional 
powers  to  the  Justice  Department  by  al- 
lowing them  not  only  to  intervene,  and 
they  already  have  that  remedv,  but  by 
adding  to  it  the  power  to  initiate  suits, 
the  Federal  Government  to  initiate  suits 
against  State  and  local  governments. 

So  it  is  at  that  point  where  I  would 
not  be  able  to  be  in  agreement.  If  the 
Senator  would  limit  his  bill  to  merely 
cleaning  up  the  current  process,  I  would 
be  very  much  for  it  in  terms  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
intervene. 

But  I  still  do  believe  that  we  need  to  be 
very  specific  in  the  notice. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  re- 
ply, does  he  not  feel  that  most  State  and 
local  officials  are  people  of  good  will?  Is 
there  anything  mystical  which  causes  a 
lawyer,  because  he  happens  to  work  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
to  have  more  compassion  or  more  hu- 
manitarian concern,  or  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  those  being  abused  in 
institutions  than  would  be  the  case,  for 
example,  of  attorneys  who  happen  to 
work  in  the  office  of  the  State  attorney 
general,  or  the  Governors  of  the  States? 
Would  the  Senator  not  feel  that  offi- 
cials at  the  State  and  local  level,  as  hu- 
man beings,  are  just  as  sensitive  to  the 
rights  of  persons  institutionalized  as 
those  in  the  Federal  Government? 

If  that  is  the  case,  should  we  not  begin 
by  assuming  these  people  want  to  do  the 
right  things  and,  therefore,  given  the 
specific  notice  so  that  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  correct  these  situations  indi- 
vidually, condition  by  condition,  before 
we  would  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
proceed? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  sole 
repository  of  sensitive  public  officials.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  State  and  local  offi- 
cials are  just  as  sensitive,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle more  so.  with  local  and  State  problems 
than  the  Federal  Government  is. 

But  as  the  bill  has  been  very  carefully 
drafted,  the  only  time  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  get  jurisdiction  to  bring,  to  initi- 
ate, a  suit  under  S.  10,  is  after  he  has 
enunciated  all  of  these  problems,  has 
specified  time,  place,  and  personnel,  as 
to  who  participated  in  them,  has  speci- 
fied minimum  measures  to  rectify  those 
problems,  has  tried  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  to  negotiate  with  these 
sensitive  State  officials,  and  only  when 
he  cannot  get  any  action  from  the  State 
officials  is  he  permitted  to  use  S.  10. 

May  I  ask,  on  the  specific  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  could  he 
give  me  an  example  of  the  kind  of  new 
information  he  would  have  excluded? 
V/hat  would  happen?  Suppose  the  com- 
plaint says  that  in  the  mental  institution 
the  following  conditions.  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
alleged  to  exist,  who  participated  in 
them,  what  the  problem  was,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  In  the  trial  before  the 
judge,  conditions  D  and  E  are  discovered 
to  exist,  also. 
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What  records  does  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  to  rectify  regarding  D  and  E, 
since  he  has  only  specified  A,  B,  and  C 
in  his  complaint? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Attorney  General  in 
that  case  could  go  through  the  procedure 
and  notify  the  State  officials  of  an  addi- 
tional condition,  where  a  deficiency  is 
found,  and  ask  the  State  to  come  up  with 
a  plan  to  correct  it.  If  the  State  does,  you 
follow  the  procedure. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  this  experience : 
We  started  out  in  Oklahoma,  in  the 
prison  situation,  talking  about  inade- 
quate space.  This  was  one  of  the  issues 
brought  up,  that  we  had  too  many  people 
housed  in  small  cells,  with  inadequate 
space.  I  was  sensitive  to  that. 

We  started  out  trying  to  correct  that 
problem.  One  suggestion  was  that  we 
would  build  additional  facilities  and  that, 
in  the  existing  facilities,  we  would  knock 
out  partitions  and  make  an  existing  cell 
twice  as  large,  for  example. 

When  you  start  trying  to  correct  that 
situation  and  the  State  does  not  have  a 
magic  printing  press  to  come  up  with 
money,  you  have  to  allocate  funds. 

Then,  while  you  are  trying  to  correct 
that  situation,  they  say : 

Your  present  water  system,  the  pipes  out 
to  the  water  wells  of  the  Institution,  Is  not 
right,  the  wiring  In  this  section  Is  not  right, 
and  we  find  there  Is  not  adequate  provision 
for  safeguarding  the  mall  of  Inmates.  It  Is 
being  opened  and  censored.  We  need  a  new 
system  for  that. 

All  of  a  sudden,  you  are  considering 
factors  as  you  go  along,  and  you  have 
not  been  given  a  chance  to  correct  them 
or  to  sit  down  and  discuss  with  the  legis- 
lature that  we  have  to  come  up  with  $10 
million  to  solve  the  cell  space  problem 
and  we  need  $2  million  more  to  solve  the 
water  problem. 

I  think  there  should  be  notice  on  each 
of  these,  so  that  you  cannot  come  in  and 
dump  the  whole  load  on  the  State  offi- 
cial; and  you  might  be  able  to  say  to  the 
Justice  Department,  "We  are  trying  to 
solve  the  space  problem.  We  are  building 
two  new  prison  facilities.  Next  year,  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  legislature  for  money  to 
take  care  of  the  water  problem,  or  we  are 
going  to  have  adequate  training  for  the 
guards." 

I  think  we  should  be  fair  and  assume 
that  the  State  officials  want  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, that,  as  a  State  official,  our  prison 
system  in  Oklahoma  appalled  me.  As  a 
candidate  for  Grovemor,  I  talked  about 
it  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  State. 
After  being  elected,  the  very  next  day,  I 
called  the  outside  consultant  who  made 
the  study  of  our  prison  system  and  asked 
him  to  meet  with  me.  He  came  from 
Chicago. 

I  said,  "You  have  made  recommenda- 
tions. I  have  been  elected,  and  I  want  to 
put  each  one  in  effect."  Six  months  later, 
I  hired  him  as  my  corrections  director, 
to  try  to  do  it. 

We  should  do  that.  It  should  be  a 
clear,  detailed  list.  We  cannot  forget  the 
financial  burdens  imposed  on  State  gov- 
ernments which  have  to  come  up  with 
the  money  and  must  have  time  to  do  it. 
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I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  start  that  process,  to 
give  notice  on  the  other  matter  which 
has  not  been  raised  before. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  fact  that  we  are  changing  the  rules 
under  which  the  Attorney  General  must 
operate.  He  cannot  even  get  into  court, 
under  S.  10,  unless  he  can  prove  willful 
and  wanton  misconduct,  egregious  con- 
duct, and  so  forth.  We  have  significantly 
increased  the  burden  on  the  Attorney 
General  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  bad  conditions, 
severely  impacting  on  the  constitutional 
or  legal  rights  of  people  in  oiu-  institu- 
tions. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
accurate  to  compare  the  standard  ap- 
plied by  previous  folks  representing  the 
Justice  Department  to  the  way  they 
would  have  to  conform  under  our  bill. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  to  the  credit  of  others 
who  have  been  subjected  to  some  of  this 
arbitrary  intervention  that  we  have 
written  these  safeguards  into  the  bill. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  specifics 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  that  we  are  trying  to  re- 
solve this  thing  in  as  amicable  a  manner 
as  possible. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  although  he  was  using  this 
as  a  reason  for  being  against  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  understand 
that  in  most  instances,  in  most  States, 
this  is  not  going  to  be  a  factor;  that  the 
problem  is  going  to  be  resolved  before  the 
Federal  Government  becomes  involved. 

In  the  second  instance,  I  think  that 
most  Governors,  given  adequate  notice, 
given  the  demands  of  this  legislation 
that  all  parties  cooperate,  will  try  to 
work  it  out:  and  only  if  you  cannot  work 
out  something  voluntarily  are  you  per- 
mitted to  file  a  complaint.  I  think  that 
in  most  iristances,  that  is  going  to  take 
place. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  we  have  put 
into  the  bill  many  requirements,  such 
as  taking  a  long  period  of  time  to  nego- 
tiate a  solution,  and  to  advise  and  to 
counsel  and  to  try  to  work  out  things 
amicably,  and  we  have  required  a  great 
deal  of  specificity  in  the  complaint.  But 
it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  certain  things 
that  might  be  going  on  which  are  having 
a  devastating  impact  on,  let  us  say.  the 
patients  in  a  mental  institution  which 
have  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  time  he  files  the 
complaint.  It  comes  out  during  the  trial. 

Let  me  give  a  specific  example:  Let  us 
say  we  are  after  a  problem  of  physical 
abuse.  We  have  x  number  of  inmates  who 
were  physically  abused.  We  have  a  list 
of  them  as  long  as  my  arm:  Toenails 
pulled  out,  cigarette  bums,  homosexual 
molestation — terrible  things  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  not  con- 
done at  all. 

This  is  in  the  complaint,  and  the  trial 
starts.  In  the  process  of  the  trial,  one  of 
the  custodians  of  the  ward,  at  the  time 
he  is  being  cross-examined  on  the  ques- 
tion of  physical  abuse,  savs,  "Well,  you 
know,  in  addition  to  this,  I  had  a  respon- 
sibility for  administering  drugs." 


"What  kind  of  drugs  did  you  admin- 
ister?" 

"Psychotropic  drugs." 

He  names  two  or  three  of  them. 

"Did  you  have  any  authority  to  do 
that?  Was  that  prescribed  by  a  doctor?" 

"No.  No,  sir,  I  did  not." 

Technically,  that  would  not  have  been 
alleged  specifically;  but  it  seems  vo  me 
that  that  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  about 
which  you  should  have  to  go  back  9 
months  and  go  through  the  whole  proc- 
ess to  be  able  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  the  Senator's  ex- 
ample points  out  exactly  what  I  am  say- 
ing in  my  argimient. 

If  it  were  a  Federal  investigation  in 
progress  into  the  kinds  of  conditions  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  and  then  some- 
thing else  came  out,  such  as  the  dispens- 
ing of  mind-changing  drugs  without 
prescription  and  without  safeguard — if 
that  came  out  in  a  hearing,  if  either  of 
us  were  Governor  of  the  State  where  that 
was  going  on,  and  if  we  had  appointed  a 
director  of  the  mental  hospital  and  there 
was  a  board  to  oversee  it,  I  think  the  re- 
action of  either  of  us,  as  the  responsible 
official  in  that  case,  would  be  to  say, 
"This  is  a  terrible  th'ng." 

If  that  had  happened  and  I  had  been 
Governor,  I  woiUd  have  called  in  the 
director  of  mental  health  5  minutes  after 
I  heard  it  and  I  would  have  said:  "Is 
this  going  on?"  n  he  said,  "Yes,"  I 
would  have  said:  "By  tomorrow  m(»iiing, 
at  8  o'clock,  I  want  a  set  of  written  pro- 
cedures to  stop  that  right  now." 

Since  the  Senator  just  said  he  assimied 
that  the  State  and  local  officials,  when 
they  found  out  about  these  kinds  of 
abuses,  would  want  to  correct  them,  I 
think  he  should  not  turn  his  assumption 
aroimd  and  say,  "They  are  not  going  to 
do  it,  so  we  are  building  into  the  bill  a 
period  of  9  months  to  correct  it." 

I  never  knew  a  Governor  of  any  State, 
in  my  association  with  the  members  of 
the  National  Governors  Coimcil,  who, 
having  been  told  of  the  abuses  just  enu- 
merated, would  not  have  called  a  meeting 
and  said,  "Change  the  procedure." 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  to  articulate  the  fact 
that  situations  have  existed  in  which  the 
response  has  not  been  the  kind  that  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma  would  follow 
if  he  were  Governor.  In  the  record,  we 
have  a  nxunber  of  exsunples  in  which  the 
State  officials  have  had  notice  and  have 
done  nothing  about  it. 

There  is  the  instance  of  the  attcMTiey 
general  of  New  Hampshire,  who  laid  it 
on  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  becoming  involved :  "We  have  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  and  Uncle  Sam  comes 
in,  in  the  dark  of  night,  and  descends 
on  us,  with  the  brown  shirt  and  black 
boot  syndrome."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion in  question  publicly  told  the  State 
officials,  "We  have  to  get  our  act  in 
order,"  and  they  were  ignoring  him. 

That  is  an  isolated  instance.  Most  pub- 
lic officials  are  going  to  cooperate.  We 
have  required  now  a  m.uch  higher  degree 
of  cooperation  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

But  when  we  have  a  State  attorney 
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general  or  a  superintendent  of  mental 
health  or  a  Governor  who  says,  "Sorry, 
fellows,  we  are  not  going  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  you,"  then  what  do  we  do? 
That  is  the  question. 

If  that  Governor  is  of  that  mind — take 
this  New  Hampshire  situation — he  could 
ignore  the  psychotropic  drugs.  The  suit 
could  be  and  the  complaint  could  be 
about  physical  abuse.  But  because  one 
did  not  point  out  the  fact  that  there 
were  children  who  had  food  stuffed  down 
their  throats  by  mentally  retarded  cus- 
todians and  the  children  choked  to 
death,  the  judge  could  not  order  that  to 
be  stopped.  He  could  not  allow  that  in 
the  case  unless  he  went  back  for  another 
9  months  and  watched  it  be  dragged 
out. 

I  just  think  the  kind  of  cooperation 
which  we  absolutely  demand  in  here  is 
going  to  make  it  move  much  more  quick- 
ly and  much  more  judiciously  than  the 
personal  experience  that  the  Governor 
from  Oklahoma  had  under  a  different 
set  of  rules. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  said.  Again,  I 
certainly  respect  his  motivation  in  push- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation.  I  respect  the 
fact  he  has  tried  very  hard  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  fair  procedures  to  encour- 
age cooperation  before  we  get  into  an 
adversary  situation. 

I  think  the  Senator  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  he  has  made  and 
for  the  changes  that  have  already  been 
made  in  this  bill  to  set  up  these  pro- 
cedures. 

But  I  just  simply  again  feel  that  the 
dangers  of  allowing  Federal  officials  to 
pursue  these  matters  are  great.  I  have  ex- 
perienced both  kinds.  In  fact,  during  the 
prison  case  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice I  found  some  who  were  very  reason- 
able who  wanted  to  follow  a  course  of 
cooperation.  I  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Days 
who  is  presently  the  head  of  the  Civii 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, was  one  of  those  who  was  inter- 
ested m  foUowing  a  course  of  coopera- 
tion. I  commend  him  for  his  attitude 

But  there  are  definitely  others  who  do 
not  take  that  point  of  view  and  who  were 
intent  upon  going  on  a  fishing  expedition 
and  who  were  intent  upon  embarrassing 
and  establishing  an  adversary  relation- 
ship with  State  officials  before  really  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  who  wishes  also  to  make 
some  remarks  on  this  subject 

Mr^  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  possibly  we  should  go 
Into  a  colloquy  here,  with  the  agreement 
of  our  friend  from  Indiana,  on  several 
things  that  have  been  brought  up  here 
and  wUl  be  brought  up  on  the  other 
amendments  that  will  be  proposed  to 
S.  10. 

I  wish  to  have  my  friend  from  Indiana, 
ir  he  could,  state  once  again  what  is  the 
need  for  this  legislation  in  view  of  the 
fact,  and  I  am  wondering  if  he  agrees 
with  me,  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  involved  in  numerous  cases 
where  it  has  been  alleged— in  some  cases 


it  is  true — that  the  civil  rights  of  people 
in  institutions  have  been  abridged. 

Certainly  whether  we  pass  S.  10  or  not, 
I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  has  the  right  to  come  in  imder 
the  law  as  it  presently  exists,  and  that 
law  is  not  going  to  be  changed  whether 
S.  10  is  enacted  by  Congress  or  not. 

Therefore,  with  the  situation  that  we 
have  now,  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
state  so  that  I  can  understand  it  or  hope- 
fully understand  it  once  again  what  is 
the  primary  need  for  the  passage  of  S.  10 
since  the  Justice  Department  has  now 
the  authority  to  intervene  when  lawsuits 
are  brought? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  try  to  respond 
to  my  friend  from  Nebraska.  He  has  tre- 
mendous power  of  perception.  I  think  he 
can  understand  what  I  am  saying. 

I  simply  wish  he  would  agree  with  the 
logic  of  what  I  am  about  to  say.  He  has 
had  a  very  difficult  confrontation  with 
the  Justice  Department  while  he  was 
Governor  and  while  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  operating  under  a  different  set 
of  rules. 

I  emphasize  that  we  are  establishing 
a  much  higher  standard  of  conduct  to  be 
required  of  the  Justice  Department  be- 
fore they  go  descending  on  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  or  any 
other  State. 

However,  let  me  show  the  Senator  two 
examples  that  I  think  point  out  the  need. 
Under  present  law,  a  murderer  or  a 
rapist  in  a  State  prison  system  is  walking 
around,  going  to  the  library,  reading  the 
books  on  constitutional  law,  reading  the 
newspapers — that  penal  inmate,  having 
committed  the  most  heinous  of  crimes, 
can  bring  a  suit  against  the  Governor 
under  today's  laws  and  once  that  suit  has 
been  brought,  then  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment can  intervene.  That  is  law  now. 

However,  a  child  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded, perhaps  an  orphan,  who  is  sub- 
jected to  being  tied  to  his  or  her  bed  day 
after  day  after  day  spread  eagle  with  no 
clothes  on,  or  a  mentally  retarded  adult 
who  has  no  one  to  constantly  keep  in 
communication  with  him,  who  is  kept  in 
a  straitjacket  month  after  month  after 
month  for  years,  those  people  lack  the 
mental  capacity  in  many  instances  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court  seri- 
ous conditions  which  may  be  much  worse 
than  exist  in  the  penal  institution.  Yet 
imless  that  suit  can  be  brought  on  be- 
half of  a  mentally  retarded  person  he  is 
defenseless  as  far  as  protecting  himself. 
This  law  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  right  in  those  instances  to  bring 
a  case  to  protect  those  mental  patients 
from  the  conditions  which  seriously 
threaten  them. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Indiana. 

As  he  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  his 
statement  we  obviously  do  not  agree. 
Well-intentioned  individuals  oftentimes 
do  not  agree. 

I  emphasize  once  again  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  provided 
a  worthwhile  service.  I  think,  though, 
that  we  had  better  let  us  examine  this 
statement  that  in  this  bill  we  have  made 
it  tougher.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator 
from   Indiana   to   say   we   have   made 


it  tougher  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
become  involved  in  lawsuits? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  EXON.  Then  is  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  telling  me  that  the  people  who 
came  in  and  testified  in  support  of  S.  10 
are  people  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  making  it  tougher  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  become  involved  in  lawsuits 
in  the  States? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
motives  of  all  those  people  who  testified 
in  support  of  S.  10.  I  must  profess  that  I 
give  them  as  much  credit  for  being  hu- 
man, sincere,  and  humane,  thoughtful 
individuals  as  I  do  Governors  and  Sena- 
tors because  a  lot  of  those  folks  with  no 
salary  at  all  spend  hours  every  year  try- 
ing to  find  conditions  that  are  the  kind 
of  conditions  in  which  human  beings 
should  not  have  to  live.  So  I  do  not  want 
to  denigrate  their  motives. 

What  we  have  done  here,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Nebraska,  is  to  sort  of  work 
out  what  I  thought  was  a  delicate  bal- 
ance, and  the  groups  that  have  been  out 
there  leading  the  charge  to  join  suits 
that  they  can  intervene  in  now,  as  in  the 
situation  that  existed  in  Nebraska,  were 
willing  to  have  a  higher  standard  im- 
posed and  limitations  of  the  rights  that 
they  now  have,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment now  has  in  exchange  for  permit- 
ting the  Justice  Department  to  initiate 
suits  to  deal  with  those  closet  cases  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  committed  the  most  hei- 
nous crimes  now  are  in  a  better  position 
to  defend  themselves  than  boys  and 
girls  who  have  committed  no  crimes  at 
aU. 

That  was  the  trade-off,  I  think— I  can- 
not speak  for  those  individuals  but  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
concerned — that  was  his  motivation.  But 

I  do  not  want  this  to  hapoen  again. 
When  I  found  out  the  kind  of  treatment 
some  of  you  folks  were  receiving  from 
the  Departjnent  of  Justice  who  descend- 
ed on  you  in  the  dark  of  night,  with  a 
whole  bunch  of  investigators,  no  kind  of 
charges — that  kind  of  business  has  no 
place  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence. 

So  it  certainly  sold  me  on  the  need  to 
put  in  these  provisions  that  exist  on  page 

I I  of  the  bill  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  famil'ar,  where  the  alleged 
conditions  have  to  be  specified,  the  laws 
violated,  the  rights  violated,  have  to  be 
snecified,  where  vou  have  to  have  sup- 
porting facts.  You  cannot  just  shoot 
from  the  hip.  You  have  to  have  support- 
ing facts,  persons,  dates,  places  where 
this  situation  occurred.  Those  facts  have 
to  be  there.  Minimal  conditions  to  solve 
the  problem  have  to  be  there  All  those 
things  have  to  be  present  if  this  bill 
passes,  that  do  not  have  to  be  there  right 
now,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka also  knows  verv  well — I  would  I'ke  to 
correct  the  Impression  being  given  by  the 
line  of  statements  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana — that  as  far  as  I  know  the 
Justice  Department  has  not  had  very 
much  trouble  in  jumping  in  on  lawsuits 
where  they  want  to  jump  in. 
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I  cannot  believe  that  you  mean  to  im- 
ply that  the  thrust  of  S.  10  is  going  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  become  involved  in  lawsuits 
regarding  State  institutions.  You  do  not 
mean  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Now  the  only  requirements 
that  must  be  met  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment before  they  can  knock  on  your  door 
and  say,  "Governor  Exon,  here  we  are. 
Let  us  see  the  books.  Open  up  your  insti- 
tutions. Here  come  the  FBI  agents  and 
what  not  to  do  the  investigating,"  the 
only  thing  they  have  to  do  now  is  to  tell 
you  they  are  going  to  do  it  when  they  do 
it  at  the  time. 

Now,  in  our  bill,  and  you  can  read 
what  it  says  there,  you  have  to  have  at 
least  15  days'  notice  before  they  do  it  so 
you  can  start  asking  the  questions  of 
your  superintendents  in  your  institu- 
tions, saying,  "Say,  Charlie,  are  you 
really  doing  this?" 

Obviously,  the  Governor  has  a  lot  of 
things  on  his  mind.  He  does  not  know 
everything  that  happens  in  his  institu- 
tions, so  advance  notice  is  given  under 
this  bill.  Then  the  alleged  conditions 
which  deprive  the  inmates  of  their 
rights — I  have  already  gone  down  the 
list.  None  of  those  things  are  required 
right  now.  If  this  bill  passes,  they  will  be 
required. 

Mr.  EXON.  So  once  again,  in  order 
that  I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  he  is  saying  if  we  pass  S.  10 
that  it  is  going  to  provide  more  protec- 
tion for  the  State  officials,  the  Governor, 
the  judicial  and  the  legislative  branches; 
that  we  are  protecting  them  by  passing 
S.  10,  giving  them  more  protection  than 
they  presently  have? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate  in  the 
case  of  intervention.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  us  take  the  closet  cases 
to  which  the  Senator  refers.  How  is  it 
that  these  closet  cases  to  which  you  refer 
are  known  to  the  Justice  Department  if 
they  are  not  known  to  the  people  within 
the  States  where  those  abuses  are  occur- 
ring? 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  have,  I  think,  a  pretty 
good  record  in  our  hearings,  and  we 
also  have  pictures  in  our  files  we  would 
be  glad  to  show  anyone  who  would  like 
to  look  at  them,  of  ,the  kinds  of  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  the  Solomon  case 
which  was  initiated  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. There  was  no  primary  plain- 
tiff who  had  come  forward,  and  thus  the 
court  said  the  Justice  Department's  case 
was  not  based  on  valid  authority,  and 
threw  it  out. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  guess  the  Senator  did  not 
understand  the  thrust  of  my  question 
i^t  us  consider,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
cussion—and we  all  know  there  have 
oeen  some  abuses  and,  good  Lord,  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  say  there  have  not 
Been  abuses,  and  I  say  abuses  should  be 
corrected.  I  guess  what  we  are  discuss- 
ifwm^''^'^  "^^^  ^*^  '^«  primary  respon- 
tSnl^»!°  0°"**=*  *^°5«  abuses,  and  I 
ma^    ^^  Senator  agrees  that  the  pri- 

Mr.  BAYH.  Absolutely. 

JSL^^^^-  ^"'  ^^^^  t^e  Senator  is 
saying,  as  I  understand  it.  is  that  if 


State  officials  do  not  respond  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department  thinks  they  should  re- 
spond, then  certainly  S.  10  would  give  the 
Justice  Department  much  more  leeway 
than  they  have  now  with  regard  to  the 
intervention  or  the  institution  of  a  suit. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate  not  in 
intervening,  but  it  is  accurate  in  initiat- 
ing A  complaint  must  be  forthcoming 
from  someone  within  the  institution  or 
other  third  parties  at  present. 

Mr.  EXON.  Now  that  again  then  an- 
swers my  earlier  question  as  to  how  does 
the  Justice  Department  find  out  about 
these  abuses.  They  have  to  find  out 
from — the  Senator  made  the  point,  at 
least  with  regard  to  mentally  retarded 
individuals,  that  they  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  file  a  complaint,  as  is 
customary  with  those  incarcerated  in 
our  penitentiaries  and  reformatories. 

My  question  is.  How  does  this  informa- 
tion come  to  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  first  instance?  It  has  to  come  from 
somebody  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  historicaUy  it  has 
come  from  parents  of  patients  who  are 
afraid  to  come  forth  on  their  own;  it 
has  come  from  staff  people  working  in 
the  institution  who  needed  to  keep  their 
jobs,  who  were  afraid  that  if  they  said 
publicly  what  was  going  on  they  would 
have  been  fired,  and  they  probably  would 
have  been. 

Mr.  EXON.  When  such  individuals 
come  forth — and  this  could  be  filed  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  could 
it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  We  know  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  been  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  1  minute  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  had  assumed  that  my 
colloquy  was  being  charged  to  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  Has  it  expired,  too?  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  10  additional  minutes 
be  granted  each  individual  in  this  dis- 
cussion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  would  agree, 
I  assume,  that  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  is  involved  in  these  types  of 
activities. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  and  mental  health 
associations. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  know  it  might  be  some- 
what unfair  for  me  to  attempt  to  place 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  the  position 
of  defending  the  Justice  Department,  but 
since  I  think  that  most  feel  that  in  the 
end  S.  10,  if  it  becomes  law,  is  going  to 
authorize  the  Justice  Department  to  do 
more  in  this  area  than  they  have  ever 
done  in  the  past,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  look  at  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  areas  that 
have  not  been  addressed  in  any  great 
detaU. 

I  cite,  for  example,  what  I  placed  In 
the  Record  yesterday,  the  situation  in 


Philadelphia  where  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  which  we  are  going  to  give  even 
more  authority  if  S.  10  becomes  law,  went 
up  to  Philadelphia  very  recently  and 
said  they  had  proof  positive  that  the 
mayor  of  that  city  and  the  police  depart- 
ment had  abused  certain  people's  civil 
rights.  It  is  all  stated  very  well  in  the 
Record. 

The  situation  was  that,  after  hearing 
this  and  after  the  judge  called  in  the 
Justice  Department,  he  found  that  their 
public  releases,  their  misuse  of  the  news 
media  indicating  they  had  an  open-and- 
shut  case  on  this,  were  not  true  at  all 
and,  therefore,  he  threw  the  case  out  of 
court. 

I  think  this  is  important  because  it 
indicates  what  the  Justice  Department 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  are  safeguards  written 
into  S.  10  that  are  going  to  change  the 
direction,  the  thrust,  and  the  way  the 
Justice  Department  has  intervened  in 
many  similar  cases. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  might  just  suggest,  I 
repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  now  operating  imder 
no  restraint  at  all.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  knock  on  the  door  and  say,  "Here  we 
are,  fellows,  open  up." 

We  are  putting  specific  restraints  on. 
There  must  be  advance  notice,  they  must 
specify  chapter  and  verse  what  the  prob- 
lem is  so  that  the  Governor  or  the  super- 
intendent of  police  or  whoever  it  is  can 
go  and  say,  "Did  this  really  happen?" 
It  is  not  a  fishing  expedition  kind  of 
thing. 

I  think  really  what  we  are  doing  is 
making  the  Justice  Department  respond 
much  more  responsibly  in  the  use  of  the 
power  they  now  have.  There  is  nothing  I 
can  do  now  to  keep  what  happened  from 
happening — I  cannot  do  anything  but 
say  that  I  am  sorry  for  what  happened 
to  you  in  Nebraska  if  they  were  heavy- 
handed.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
write  into  the  law  provisions  so  that  they 
cannot  be  heavy-handed  the  next  time: 
and  we  have  also  tried  to  write  into  the 
law  the  capacity  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  exist  in  the  darkened  comers  of  our 
mental  institutions  with  the  same  ca- 
pacity they  now  have  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  exist  in  the  penitentiaries 
where  you  have  a  plaintiff  who  is  able 
to  walk  around  and  bring  suit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  judge  is  going 
to  be  the  final  determiner  of  these  ques- 
tions. But  the  Justice  Department  can- 
not even  get  into  court  until  it  has  done 
all  these  other  things. 

Judge  Johnson  has  been  used  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  a  good 
example  of  a  pillar  of  justice — and  he  is. 
But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  was  using 
Judge  Johnson  as  a  reason  to  be  against 
S.  10,  where  Judge  Johnson  was  the  first 
judge,  really,  to  bring  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  one  of  the  landmark  cases 
of  terrible  institutional  care.  He  pointed 
out,  at  some  length,  what  a  tremendous 
contribution  the  Justice  Department 
made  in  disclosing  the  facts  of  abuse. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  for  his 
comments.  I  think  what  he  has  said  has 
added  to  our  imderstanding. 
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At  this  point,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  proponents  of  this  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  close  the  debate  by  getting 
back  to  what  the  amendment  iself  does. 
I  certainly  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  when  he  says 
tli-t  we  do  not  want  to  allow  fishing 
expeditions;  we  do  not  want  to  allow 
some  of  the  unfortunate  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  past  with  Fed- 
eral officials,  not  dealing  on  a  co- 
operative or  constructive  basis  but  deal- 
ing in  an  adversary  capacity  with  State 
and  local  o£Bcials,  to  be  able  to  occur 
again. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  written 
into  this  bill  some  safeguards  and  some 
procedures  in  terms  of  notifying  State 
and  local  ofiBcials  so  that  they  can  try 
to  meet  problems  and  take  care  of  de- 
ficiencies on  their  own  without  it  having 
to  go  down  through  court  orders  and 
through  adversary  proceedings.  That  is 
good.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind  what  we 
are  talking  about  here. 

My  good  friend  from  Indiana  has  ar- 
gued that  this  bill  is  necessary  because 
it  will  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  more  to  protect  the  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  which  are  not  being 
protected  by  State  and  local  units  of 
government.  So  it  is  going  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction,  quite  clearly,  of  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  his  whole 
purpose  and  his  whole  argument.  He  is 
saying  expanded  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Justice  Department  is  necessary. 
Surely,  the  Senator  cannot  expect  us 
to  really  beheve  that  this  bill  is  one 
aimed  at  restricting  the  power  that  the 
Justice  Department  now  has  so  that  it 
will  have  even  less  authority  in  the 
future.  The  bill  expands  the  authority. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  intervene  in  suits  brought 
by  the  people.  Inmates,  for  example, 
bring  suits.  The  Justice  Department  can 
intervene  in  their  behalf. 

What  this  bill  does  is  it  says  that  the 
Justice  Department  can  initiate  suits  on 
its  own.  It  can  send  investigators  out, 
once  notice  has  been  given,  to  look  into 
certain  conditions.  It  can  go  into  any 
jail,  it  can  go  into  any  local  institution 
or  any  State  institution  and  determine 
what  is  going  on.  And  then  it  can  seek 
legal  relief  against  the  State  or  local 
government  on  its  own. 

The  Senator  has  already  recognized 
that  it  is  important  that  State  and  local 
officials  be  given  notice.  Because,  as  the 
Senator  said  during  our  colloquy  a  few 
minutes  ago,  he  joins  me  in  assuming 
that  most  State  and  local  officials  would 
be  sensitive  to  inhumane  conditions  and 
injustices;  that  most  State  and  local  of- 
ficials would  want  to  do  what  is  right. 
And  the  Senator  agreed  with  me  that 
there  is  nothing  magical  about  Federal 
authorities,  about  lawyers  in  the  Justice 
Department,  which  makes  them  more 
humane  or  more  sensitive  to  people's 
needs  and  rights  than  lawyers  that  work 
for  State  governments. 

Indeed,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  pointed  out  yesterday,  we  have 
reports  of  a  lot  of  abuses  in  Federal  in- 
stitutions. Uke  the  report  on  the  Atlanta 
prison,  a  Federal  institution,  where  it 
was  said: 
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Kaives  could  be  readily  produced  in  tbe 
prison  industry  and  could  be  hidden 
throughout  the  prison  due  to  lax  security 
measures.  Violence  and  narcotics  trafficking 
were  common  events. 

I  could  go  on  and  on. 

They  talk  about  the  fact  that  there 
was  insufficient  space;  that  the  institu- 
tion, in  fact,  should  be  closed — not  a 
State  or  local  institution,  but  a  Federal 
institution.  The  Federal  Government  has 
problems  of  its  own. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  notice 
should  be  a  meaningful  notice  that  is  be- 
ing provided  to  State  and  local  officials. 
If  you  give  notice  of  one  condition  and 
you  say,  "Look,  Mr.  Governor,  Mr.  Mayor, 
Mr.  County  Commissioner" — whoever  it 
happens  to  be — "you  have  a  bad  condi- 
tion existing  in  your  jail.  Here  is  what 
it  is.  You  do  not  have  enough  space,  or 
something  else.  You  ought  to  correct  it." 

The  Senator  said  notice  is  being  given 
because  you  want  to  give  the  local  offi- 
cials a  chance  to  correct  the  situation 
themselves  before  you  go  into  an  adver- 
sary situation.  That  is  good.  That  is 
meaningful.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  give  notice  because  of  one  abuse  and 
then  you  go  in  and  seek  legal  action  and 
redress  based  upon  a  totally  different 
condition — perhaps  in  a  somewhat  un- 
related area — then  notice  becomes  mean- 
ingless. 

What  good  does  it  do  me,  as  a  State 
or  local  official,  if  you  have  given  me  no- 
tice about  the  size  of  the  cells  and  when 
the  hearing  comes  along  you  try  to  issue 
an  order  against  me  on  the  water  supply 
or  something  else,  when  I  have  not  been 
given  any  notice  about  that  or  any 
chance  to  correct  that? 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  State  and 
local  governments,  elected  by  the  people, 
responsible  to  the  people,  are  entitled  to 
due  process,  too,  and  to  the  opportunity 
to  correct  abuses  themselves.  What  we 
should  be  dealing  with  here  is  only  a  last 
resort  situation,  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  come  in  if  the  State  and 
local  government  simply  adamantly  re- 
fuses to  meet  its  responsibility.  I  think 
that  is  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

I  again  urge  the  Senator  to  consider 
the  very  reason  for  the  notice  provisions 
which  he  has  been  extolling,  and  the  very 
reasons  for  the  procedures  which  he  has 
been  so  eloquent  about  in  pointing  out 
their  merits. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  them?  The 
reasons  are  to  give  that  local  elected 
official  a  chance  to  really  grapple  with 
those  problems  and  deal  with  them  him- 
self at  the  local  level.  I  suggest  that  if 
that  is  the  purpose,  then  the  notice 
should  be  meaningful  and  it  should  in- 
clude the  items  which  are  really  going 
to  be  the  point  of  controversy  and  that 
we  should  not  allow  situations  where  the 
local  or  State  officials  are  surprised  later 
on  by  having  other  aspects  brought  in. 

So  I  again  urge  those  who  feel  as  I  do, 
that  there  is  a  basic  mistake  and  phi- 
losophy in  this  bill,  and  those  who  feel 
as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  feels,  that 
the  bill  is  necessary,  that  there  should 
be  the  power  to  initiate  actions,  to  unite 
in  agreeing  that  there  should  be  ade- 
quate notice  and  it  should  be  specific. 


You  should  not  be  able  to  come  in  and 
surprise  those  local  officials  in  an  un- 
fair way  later  on  and  create  the  kinds 
of  misunderstanding  that  are  reflected 
in  some  of  the  comments  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  I  have  been 
making  about  our  experiences  as  State 
officials  trying  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  that  lack  of  specificity,  that  abil- 
ity to  be  surprised,  that  ability  to  be 
condemned  about  something  that  you 
have  been  given  no  adequate  notice  of 
that  has  caused  the  ill  will  to  develop 
between  the  units  of  government.  I 
think  this  amendment  would  correct  it 
Whether  this  bill  passes  or  does  not 
pass,  I  think  this  amendment  would 
greatly  strengthen  it.  and  I  think  it  is 
very  much  in  line  with  the  basic  intent 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suffic  ent 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
time  situation  right  now.  if  I  might  ask' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  just 
a  very  short  period  of  time  for  sum- 
marizing the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  might  be  helpful  to  our 
colleagues  who  are  not  here  and  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  study  this,  since  we 
are  all  so  very  busy. 

As  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned.  I  must 
again  point  out  that  I  feel  it  is  unfair— 
perhaps  "inaccurate"  is  a  better  choice 
of  words — to  jissess  the  powers  and 
heavyhandedness  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  operating  under  the  pres- 
ent law  which  provides  no  safeguards, 
to  compare  that  activity  which  has  gone 
on  and  could  well  be  going  on  right  now 
with  the  kind  of  activity  that  will  exist 
imder  this  bill. 

We  in  Congress  and,  indeed,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  certain  unique 
responsibilities  as  far  as  Federal  con- 
stitutional rights  are  concerned. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  to  narrowly  define  the  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  to 
narrowly  define  the  initiation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  those  abuses  which 
are  willful,  wanton,  egregious  violations 
of  constitutional  or  legal  rights,  in  pat- 
terns of  practice,  not  isolated  instances, 
and  to  write  that  into  the  bUl  for  the 
first  time.  Those  are  the  standards  that 
must  be  met. 

We  know  that  the  Justice  Depar«^^ment 
has  the  right  and  the  responsibility,  and 
the  courts  have  upheld  this  now  and  his- 
torically, to  intervene  to  protect  rights 
of  American  citizens  who  happen  to  be 
institutionalized. 

We  are,  for  the  first  time,  putting  lim- 
its on  those  rights  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  we  are  giving  the  Justice 
Department  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  action  in  those 
instances  where  there  is  this  egregious 
kind  of  harm. 
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What  we  are  saying  is,  "Whether  you 
use  the  power  you  now  have  to  intervene 
or  are  given  new  power  to  initiate,  there 
are  certain  rules  of  decency,  of  notice, 
of  specificity,  of  listing  alternative  rem- 
edies, that  you  have  to  conform  to, 
whether  you  initiate  or  whether  you 
intervene." 

I  must  say.  and  this  perhaps  is  an- 
other reason  to  support  S.  10.  we  have 
gone  farther,  we  have  put  in  more 
limitations,  we  have  required  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  more  detail,  more  safe- 
guards, than  any  other  civil  rights  law 
we  have  passed.  We  have  civil  rights  laws 
as  far  as  housing,  we  have  civil  rights 
laws  as  far  as  education,  we  have  civil 
rights  laws  as  far  as  accommodation,  we 
have  civil  rights  laws  as  far  as  employ- 
ment. We  have  a  number  of  civil  rights 
laws.  In  not  one  of  them  has  the  Con- 
gress thought  it  necessary  to  put  in  this 
detailed  formula  that  must  be  complied 
with  by  the  Justice  Department  before 
they  can  get  involved. 

Frankly,  I  think  they  belong  here.  I 
support  their  inclusion  so  that  we  do  not 
have  the  Federal  Government  moving  in 
in  the  dark  of  night  and  imposing  itself 
upon  a  Governor  who  may  not  have  any 
idea  what  is  going  on. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  basically  we 
are  talking  about  a  question  of  last 
resort.  What  do  you  do  when,  like  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  superintendent  of 
the  institution  was  telling  everybody, 
"We  are  in  trouble,  we  better  do  some- 
thing or  we  are  going  to  get  sued,"  and 
the  Grovernor  and  the  legislature  said, 
"Sorry,  we  are  not  going  to  do  it."  Then 
you  invite  a  suit.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
a  situation  like  that,  when  you  have  a 
suit  like  that,  the  quicker  you  can  ex- 
pedite it  the  better  you  are,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  from  the  standpoint  of 
State  government. 

My  concern  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  that  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  of  negotiation 
and  detailed  listings  in  the  compliance, 
we  are  talking  about  what  some  people 
will  say  is  between  9  months  and  1  year 
before  the  complaint  can  be  filed.  Here 
you  would  have  a  suit  that  has  been 
studied,  that  has  been  negotiated.  You 
get  between  the  rock  and  the  hard  place 
where  it  is  a  matter  of  last  resort,  and 
then  the  trial  starts.  In  the  middle  of 
the  trial  we  find  that  the  problem  is  even 
worse  than  we  thought  it  was.  Then  we 
are  requiring  the  Justice  Department  to 
go  back  to  stage  one  again  and  start  the 
same  kind  of  negotiation,  the  same  kind 
of  effort  to  resolve  voluntarily  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  court — using  that  same 
standard  that  was  applied  earlier. 

To  be  specific  about  the  questions  that 
I  am  concerned  about,  and  they  have 
been  brought  before  us  in  the  hearings, 
if  you  have  a  question  of  physical  abuse, 
as  I  mentioned,  if  you  find  that  you  have 
untrained  people  administering  without 
prescription  psychotropic  drugs  that  re- 
sult in  children  not  only  being  im- 
properly treated  and  cured  but  the  im- 
pact of  these  drugs  being  that  they 
regress— they  are  not  even  able  to  care 
lor    their   bodily    functions,    becoming 


nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  flesh  and 
bones,  and  yet  there  is  a  nonprofessional 
person  administering  these — if  that  new 
fact  comes  to  light,  given  the  last  resort 
situation,  the  judge  will  say,  "Go  hire  a 
doctor  to  administer  these  drugs."  If  the 
Governor  says,  "I  am  sorry,  we  are  not 
going  to  hire  a  doctor,"  if  we  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa we  would  have  to  go  back  and  start 
over  in  the  process.  Almost  by  definition 
we  have  reached  the  place  where  the 
Governor  will  not  cooperate  in  the  first 
place. 

If  we  have  a  specific  allegation  of  food 
infested  with  rat  feces  and  that  is  in  the 
complaint — unfortunately,  that  is  a  true 
example — and  we  find  out  in  the  com- 
plaint that  in  addition  to  rat  feces  being 
in  the  Post  Toasties  that  plates  are  left 
on  the  floors  of  the  cells  for  day  after  day 
to  the  point  where  this  causes  dysentery 
in  the  cellblock  or  in  the  mental  institu- 
tion, instead  of  the  judge  being  able  to 
say,  "Go  out  and  hire  a  dishwasher  to 
sterilize  those  plates,"  or  keep  mandating 
that  we  keep  the  temperature  up  above 
the  sterilization  point  of  140  degrees,  we 
have  to  go  back  and  go  through  the  proc- 
ess for  9  months  or  10  months  or  a  year 
and  start  over  again. 

We  are  talking  about  if  there  is  phys- 
ical abuse  in  one  wing  of  the  mental  in- 
stitution and  we  find  out  that  there  is 
actually  death  because  of  certain  kinds 
of  activities 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment will  occur  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    990 

(Subsequently    numbered    amendment    No. 

1676) 
(Purpose:   To  delete  jails,  prisons  or  other 

correctional   facilities  from  the  coverage 

of  this  bill) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
990. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  8.  add  a  period  after  the 
word  "Inmiunltles"  and  strike  everything,  be- 
ginning with  the  comma  and  the  word  "ex- 
cept" through  lines  9.  10.  11.  12.  13,  and  the 
word  "States"  on  line  14. 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  language  through  page  15,  line  9,  and 
renumber  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  16,  strike  out  lines  24  and  25. 

On  pELge  17.  strike  out  lines  1  and  3  and 
all  language  beginning  with  line  7  through 
line  16. 

On  page  17,  line  2.  strike  out  (D)  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  (B) 
On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  out  (U) . 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  at  this  time  eliminates 
iails,  prisons,  and  other  correctional  fa- 
cilities from  S.  ID.  I  siwke  at  some  length 
yesterday  and  again  today  about  my  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  underlying  assump- 
tions of  this  bill,  namely,  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  unwilling  and/or 
incapable  of  protecting  the  basic  individ- 
ual rights  of  those  housed  in  their  insti- 
tutions. I  will  not  belabor  that  point 
further. 

I  have  also  spoken  at  length  about 
my  experience  as  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa— dealing  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  the  State  struggled  to  meet  our 
obligations  and  responsibilities  in  the 
corrections  system. 

I  have  told  my  colleagues  of  the  enor- 
mous resources — almost  $140  million — 
that  I  budgeted  to  operations  and  capital 
improvements  for  a  system  that  had  not 
received  that  much  attention  since  state- 
hood. We  doubled  the  cell  space  capacity 
and  used  latest  designs  and  methodology 
for  the  new  units  which  allowed  for 
smaller  institutions  and  grouping  of  in- 
mates by  type. 

Money  was  not  the  only  answer  in  our 
prison  system.  TTie  State  carried  forward 
other  major  efforts  to  bring  efficiency  and 
fairness  to  the  treatment  of  inmates. 

When  I  came  to  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Oklahoma,  there  were  only  some  2,100 
cell  spaces  which  would  meet  minimum 
Federal  requirements.  When  I  left  office 
there  were  over  4,000  such  spaces,  built, 
of  course,  at  a  great  cost  of  construction 
by  the  taxpayers  of  Oklahoma. 

We  used  the  latest  designs  and  meth- 
odology for  the  new  units  which  were 
constructed.  These  were  smaller  institu- 
tions as  recommended  by  national  cor- 
rectional experts.  They  allowed  for  the 
grouping  of  inmates  by  type  so  that  we 
no  longer  had  to  throw  together  young 
first  offenders  and  the  hard  third  or 
fourth  time  loser. 

Money  was  not  the  only  answer  in  our 
correctional  system.  The  State  carried 
forward  other  major  efforts  to  bring  effi- 
ciency and  fairness  to  the  treatment  of 
inmates.  During  that  4-year  period  we 
doubled  the  number  of  probation  officers. 
We  instituted  a  victim  restitution  system, 
now  the  third  largest  in  the  United 
States,  under  which  those  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes,  when  they  did  their  com- 
munity work,  paid  back  the  victims  of 
crimes. 

We  doubled  the  number  of  probation 
officers — we  instituted  a  victim  restitu- 
tion system.  Inmates  were  better  pro- 
tected and  the  number  of  inmate  deaths 
dropped  by  more  than  100  percent  during 
this  period.  The  number  of  inmate  deaths 
dropped  to  only  5  in  1975  and  1976  from 
11  in  1973  alone.  The  escape  rate  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  2  percent — cut  in  half. 
The  prison  industries  program  was  reor- 
ganized on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  We 
went  from  having  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  our  inmates  involved  in  technical 
vocational  training  programs  to  having 
the  vast  majority  of  them  involved  in 
such  programs,  so  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  for  employment  when 
they  were  released  back  into  society. 

We  expanded  community  treatment 
facilities    and    community-based    pro- 
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grams  so  that  young  first  offenders  would 
never  know  the  kind  of  institutionaliza- 
tion that  had  been  known  in  the  past. 

We  established  a  grievance  system  and 
introduced  an  intake  system  so  that  of- 
fenders with  short  sentences  would  not 
have  to  go  to  the  State  prison  at  all. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  some  of 
these  activities  do  not  touch  directly  on 
the  issue  of  inmate  civil  rights.  However, 
the  list  does  show  that  I,  as  Governor, 
and  the  State  legislature  and  other  State 
oflQcials  were  concerned  about  all  the 
problems  faced  by  our  penal  system — 
including  the  right  of  society  to  be  secure 
from  the  people  who  had  demonstrated 
their  own  contempt  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers 
of  Oklah(Hna  also  have  rights  with  regard 
to  the  State's  penal  system,  and  we  must 
be  at  least  as  protective  of  their  rights  as 
we  are  of  the  people  who  have  legally  of- 
fended that  society. 

We  were  concerned — we  were  aware — 
we  were  moving. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  of 
Oklahoma  and  of  other  States  in  this 
country  also  have  rights  with  regard  to 
the  State's  penal  system  and  we  must  be 
at  least  as  protective  of  their  rights  as 
we  are  of  the  people  who  have  legally 
offended  that  society. 

We  were  concerned.  We  were  aware. 
We  were  moving.  As  I  said,  in  4  years,  we 
spent  more  on  the  correctional  system 
than  had  been  spent  in  the  entire  period 
from  statehood  in  1907  up  to  1974.  In  4 
years,  we  spent  more  than  in  the  prior  67 
years  put  together. 

Ttiat  was  not  enough  for  the  Justice 
Department.  Not  enough.  We  had  to  do 
more,  we  were  told.  We  had  to  do  it  fast- 
er. The  contractors  were  constructing  the 
buildings  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  it  was 
not  enough.  Never  mind  that  they  were 
working  overtime,  never  mind  that  the 
money  had  been  appropriated.  We  were 
still  faced  with  a  possibility  of  court 
orders  that  we  would  have  to  release  per- 
sons who  had  not  yet  served  their  time, 
back  on  the  streets  with  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Never  mind  priorities  and  other  needs 
of  State  government.  Never  mind  other 
responsibiUties— responsibilities  to  do 
something  about  our  mental  institutions 
which  were  antiquated,  responsibilities 
to  do  something  about  institutions  for 
the  handicapped,  for  mentally  retarded 
children,  for  others.  Never  mind  those 
responsibilities. 

Never  mind  the  money  that  would  be 
taken  away  from  education— to  meet 
the  need,  on  a  crash  basis,  in  the  prison 
program— from  the  elderly— from  the 
handicapped  and,  yes  Mr.  President 
from  the  very  mental  hospitals  this  bili 
punwrts  to  protect.  '  Never  mind,  all  of 
that,  •  we  were  told.  "You  wlU  spend  your 
tax  dollars  here— now— as  we  tell  you 

That  is  the  attitude  we  will  allow  to  be 
mflioted  on  people  aU  across  this  country 
with  this  bill. 

As  bad  as  this  may  be  for  the  States 
Mr.  President,  think  of  what  the  poten- 
tial is  for  local  government. 

r,J?^^M^**.^,.*^  ^^*  resources,  alter 
Priorities,  if  they  must.  But  this  bill  does 
not  stop  with  harassment  of  the  States 


this  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  put  the  heel 
of  the  Justice  Department's  boot  directly 
on  the  throat  of  every  city  council  and 
county  commission  in  this  country.  Every 
county  sheriff  will  have  a  new  pair  of 
eyes  second-guessing  his  every  move. 
Every  city  comptroller  wUl  have  another 
pair  of  eyes  staring  over  his  shoulder — 
every  county  treasurer  can  start  a  new 
column  in  his  ledger  book  and  he  can 
label  it,  "Litigation — Justice  Depart- 
ment— Washington,  D.C." 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  this 
amendment. 

And  for  what?  Because,  we  are  told, 
the  inmates  do  not  have  the  help  they 
need  to  file  law  suits  against  the  citizens 
of  the  States  they  so  recently  robbed,  or 
raped  or  killed — law  suits  whose  exist- 
ence will  allow  the  Justice  Department  to 
come  swooping  in  as  a  friend  of  the  court 
to  insure  those  inmates  have  more  square 
feet  of  cell  space  than  many  taxpayers 
and  workers  have.  I  strongly  favor  penal 
reform,  but  I  believe  that  the  needs  of 
prisoners  must  be  weighed  against  the 
needs  of  others  in  society  so  that  a  fair 
balance  is  struck. 

Hastening  to  my  good  friend  from  In- 
diana a  minute  ago  saying,  "Well,  some- 
times they  just  refuse  to  go  out  and  hire 
the  doctors,  the  State  just  refuses  to  go 
out  and  hire  that  additional  doctor,"  I 
thought  to  myself  it  may  be  for  $50  or 
$60,000  that  it  has  refused  to  go  out  and 
do  this  or  that.  Perhaps  they  have  re- 
fused to  go  out  and  build  an  institution 
at  the  cost  of  millions.  It  is  not  for  not 
wanting  good  facilities.  It  is  not  for  not 
wanting  adequate  medical  personnel.  But 
States  have  to  operate  within  budgets. 

In  my  home  State,  we  have  to  operate 
within  a  balanced  budget  and  when  we 
come  up  with  money  for  one  purpose,  we 
have  to  reduce  the  money  for  something 
else.  When  we  come  up  with  an  addi- 
tional $60,000  for  the  prison  program,  we 
have  to  reduce  $60,000  some  place  else, 
maybe  from  the  education  program  or 
maybe  from  the  budget  of  the  mental 
hospital. 

I  can  remember  an  instance  when  I  sat 
with  our  State  director  of  mental  health 
and  said  to  him,  "I  am  sorry,  next  year. 
Next  year,  I  shall  try  to  do  better  by 
mental  health.  I  know  you  have  great 
needs.  I  know  they  are  every  bit  as  seri- 
ous as  the  needs  of  prisons,  but  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  forcing  me  to  spend 
this  amount  of  money  on  prisons.  You 
will  just  have  to  take  a  back  seat." 

In  essence,  without  any  citizen  of  our 
State  ever  voting  it,  without  their  elected 
representatives  ever  having  any  say,  we 
have  to  give  greater  priority  to  the  needs 
of  prison  inmates  in  our  State  than  we 
gave  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren or  children  needing  special  educa- 
tion, or  people  needing  treatment  in  our 
mental  institutions — or  citizens,  I  might 
say,  who  needed  additional  law  enforce- 
ment protection  because  of  increasing 
crime  rates.  We  had  to  give  greater  pri- 
ority to  the  need  of  the  inmates  than  we 
did  to  all  the  rest  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned— not  because  the  people  wanted 
it,  as  you  might  think  would  be  the  case 
in  a  democracy,  where  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  should  set 


their  own  spending  priorities.  No,  Mr. 
President,  it  was  because  some  appointed 
people  in  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washington,  not  account- 
able to  anybody,  decided  that  the  needs 
of  the  prisoners  were  more  important 
than  the  needs  of  people  m  our  mental 
hospitals  or  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children  or  the  needs  of  our  department 
of  education  or  other  pressing  needs  for 
the  State. 

As  I  said,  I  wanted  to  upgrade  the 
prison  program,  to  improve  it.  It  was  a 
terrible  system.  It  needed  dollars.  We 
had  lots  of  needs  in  State  government. 
One  of  the  problems  we  are  in  in  the 
Federal  Grovemment  right  now  is  that 
we  just  look  at  needs.  We  can  find  plenty 
of  needs.  Every  time  we  find  something 
we  would  like  to  do,  we  say,  do  it,  and 
we  build  up  huge  deficits  and  we  have 
taken  away  from  the  value  of  the  dollars 
that  American  workers  put  in  their 
pockets  each  month.  We  have  threatened 
and  imperiled  our  entire  economy  be- 
cause, without  any  thought  to  how  we 
pay  for  it,  we  have  just  said  we  wUl 
do  it. 

As  a  Governor,  I  can  tell  you  for  sure 
that  I  never  find  any  understanding  on 
the  part  of  Federal  oflQcials  who  were 
telling  me  to  go  out  and  do  this  or  do 
that  as  to  how  we  pay  for  it.  I  remember 
saying  to  one  Federal  ofiBcial,  who  said 
to  me.  Look,  you  just  did  not  do  enough 
about  the  prison  program  this  year." 
That  was  the  year  we  had  increased  the 
budget  up  to  $38  million.  By  the  way,  it 
had  been  a  little  over  $6  million  when  I 
became  Governor.  He  said,  "You  just  did 
not  do  enough." 

I  said,  "Look,  you  give  me  the  money 
and  I  will  do  it."  One  day  I  had  to  delay 
the  vote  on  the  prison  construction  bill 
I  was  pushing  through  for  3  hours  so  I 
could  fly  in  that  last  member  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  the  appropriations  passed 
by  one  vote.  It  was  not  because  our  leg- 
islature was  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
prisoners,  it  was  because  they  also  knew 
of  a  lot  of  other  needs.  People  back  in 
the  district  were  saying.  "We  need 
roads,  we  need  schools,  we  need  mental 
hospitals."  That  is  why. 

We  were  told  to  just  wave  some  kind 
of  magic  wand.  We  were  told  to  build  it, 
build  it. 

It  is  not  right.  We  have  got  to  strike 
a  balance.  We  have  got  to  leave  room  for 
local  officials  to  strike  a  balance. 

In  fact.  Federal  orders  to  spend  more 
on  prisons  may  have  the  practical  ef- 
fect— I  can  say  from  experience  they 
have  had  the  practical  effect — of  divert- 
ing funds  which  are  badly  needed  for 
mental  health,  education  or  other  func- 
tions. If  prisons  are  not  excluded  from 
this  bill  we  may  find  ourselves  with  the 
practical  reality  that  States  are  forced 
to  put  the  needs  of  prisoners  ahead  of 
the  needs  of  handicapped  children  or  the 
mentally  ill,  or  the  average  citizen  who 
needs  more  law  enforcement  protection. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  a  situation  in 
which  those  who  have  been  abused  are 
not  able  to  file  suits  for  themselves.  That 
argument  certainly  may  apply  in  some 
cases  to  those  who  are  not  mentally  com- 
petent but  not  to  those  in  our  penal  in- 
stitutions. 
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I  can  assure  you  of  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  one  has  told  the  inmates  in 
Oklahoma  or  any  other  States  I  know 
about  that  they  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  file  law  suits.  As  Governor,  I 
have  been  sued  by  inmates  more  often 
than  Harold  Stassen  has  run  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
right  now  has  the  authority  to  intervene 
in  any  suit  filed  by  any  inmate  in  this 
country  against  any  State  or  local  offi- 
cial. They  have  the  right  to  intervene. 

I  am  not  arguing  we  should  take  away 
that  right.  I  am  saying  that  since  the 
inmates  are  certainly  capable  of  filing 
these  lawsuits  for  themselves.  If  there 
are  bad  conditions  they  will  file  them. 
They  will  file  them  in  many  situations 
in  which  there  are  not  even  bad  condi- 
tions, but  they  will  allege  that  in  some 
cases.  The  Justice  Department  already 
has  the  ability  to  intervene.  Why  give 
them  the  ability  to  initiate  suits? 

Just  a  minute  ago,  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  answer  a  ques- 
tion which  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  thought  his  answer  was 
very  revealing.  It  points  out  exactly  why 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

He  said,  "The  people  have  committed 
heinous  crimes,  the  murderers  and  the 
rapists.  They  go  to  the  library  of  the 
prison,"  which,  by  the  way,  have  to  be 
there,  "and  look  into  the  books." 

They  have  the  ability  to  file  lawsuits. 
They  can  certainly  file  lawsuits. 

But  he  said,  "The  little  mentally 
retarded  child,  who  has  no  one  to  look 
after  him,  or  that  adult  who  is  not  men- 
tally competent,  they  may  not  know  how 
to  go  about  filing  a  lawsuit,  no  one  may 
file  one  in  their  behalf." 

I  think  that  is  a  good  reason,  Mr. 
President,  for  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, to  exclude  the  prisons  from  this 
bill. 

If  the  aim  of  this  bill  is  really  to  pro- 
tect those  who  are  not  capable,  mentally 
or  for  some  other  reason,  of  flUng  a 
lawsuit  for  themselves,  then  let  us  limit 
it  only  to  those  situations. 

If  our  aim  is  to  do  that,  then  we  do 
not  need  to  include  the  prisons  because, 
by  the  admission  of  the  author  of  the 
bill  himself,  there  is  nothing  that  stops 
these  inmates  from  filing  lawsuits  and 
nothing  in  law  today  keeps  the  Justice 
Department  from  intervening  in  their 
behalf  once  they  are  filed. 

I  sincerely  suggest  that  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  resources  going  in  to- 
day for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, of  those  in  our  mental  hospitals, 
of  the  children,  particularly,  who  can- 
not take  care  of  themselves  and  protect 
themselves,  then  take  the  prisons  out 
of  it,  because  I  can  say  from  my  own 
experience  that  that  is  exactly  where 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  money  came 
from  in  Oklahoma  when  we  came  under 
the  prison  order. 

At  least  a  porton  of  the  money  to  meet 
that  prison  order  literally  came  directly 
out  of  the  budgets  of  the  histitutions 
caring  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  men- 
taUy  retarded,  and  out  of  the  children's 
institutions.  We  transferred  some  |10 
million  from  our  department  of  institu- 


tions, which  has  principal  care  for  chil- 
dren in  our  State,  and  we  put  it  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  State  and  spent  a 
vast  portion  of  that  money  to  take  care 
of  the  prison  problem. 

So  I  offer  this  amendment  very  sin- 
cerely. There  are  resources,  locally  and 
nationally,  available  now  that  more  than 
adequately  call  attention  to  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  inmates. 

The  lobbyist  who  talked  with  my  staff 
about  S.  10  acknowledged  that  remedies 
were  available,  but  sulded  they  are  not 
being  used  and  this  bill  will  give  us  one 
more  lever  to  pull. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
be  pressing  for  the  use  of  those  imused 
remedies,  which  already  exist  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  asking  for  new 
ones,  and  far  from  adding  one  more 
Federal  lever  to  pull — we  should  be  re- 
moving some  and  allowing  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  do  their  job 
as  they  were  elected  by  the  people  to  do 
it.  There  is  no  need  to  take  more  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  their 
elected  officials  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Federal  bureaucratic  czars  who  are 
accountable  to  no  one. 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  our 
political  system  in  this  country  today,  it 
is  that  we  are  taking  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves,  that 
more  and  more  the  people  themselves 
feel  that  they  do  not  have  the  ability 
through  their  votes,  by  electing  their  offi- 
cials, to  decide  how  they  want  to  spend 
their  tax  dollars,  to  set  their  priorities. 

I  suggest  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
bill  is  just  one  more  step  in  a  way  of  say- 
ing that  democracy  does  not  work.  That 
is  what  this  bill  really  says — democracy 
does  not  work. 

The  people  at  the  local  level  who  elect 
their  local  officials,  their  local  legisla- 
tors, their  State  Governors,  we  cannot 
trust  them.  They  will  not  take  care  of 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  or  inmates  in 
institutions.  Only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, particularly  appointed  people  in 
the  Federal  Government,  are  capable  of 
that  kind  of  humanity  and  compassion. 

That  is  an  indictment  not  only  of  local 
officials,  an  unfair  indictment,  it  is  an 
indictment  of  the  basic  system  of  democ- 
racy that  says  the  people  should  set  the 
priority  for  spending  of  their  tax  dollars. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Senate  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  reafi&rm  our  basic  faith  in 
the  democratic  process,  our  faith  in  the 
people  who  watch  these  proceedings  to 
set  the  priorities  for  themselves,  to  be 
human  and  concerned  enough  about  in- 
justice to  right  it  through  their  elected 
officials. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that 
if  our  concern  is  about  the  rights  of  those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  file  lawsuits  for 
themselves,  not  mentally  competent  to  do 
it,  not  old  enough  to  do  it,  concern  about 
adequate  financial  resources  going  to 
the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded,  or 
those  with  mental  illness,  and  those  least 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
take  the  prisons  out  of  this  bill.  Other- 
wise, we  will  have  a  flood  of  Federal  or- 
ders such  as  the  ones  I  experienced  in 
Oklahoma  that  will  cause  us  to  take 
dollars  right  out  of  the  programs  to  care 


for  those  helpless  people  and  to  put  them 
into  programs  that  will  see  that  prison- 
ers should  be  given  a  higher  priority  in 
spending  than  others  who  are  in  need. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment,  please? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  pledge  to  him  this  Sen- 
ator's support  for  the  amendment  he  is 
offering. 

As  he  was  eloquently  presenting  the 
merits  of  the  suggestion  he  is  making 
for  improving  this  legislation,  I  could  not 
help  but  think  that  in  my  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  President,  we  are  also  con- 
fronted with  some  very  critical  choices 
every  day  in  the  legislative  process  and 
in  municipal  and  county  governments, 
because  of  an  inadequacy  of  public  rev- 
enues to  do  the  kinds  of  things  we  would 
like  to  do  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

I  was  thinking  in  particular  about  the 
younger  people,  those  who  were  in  gram- 
mar school,  junior  high  school,  and  high 
school,  of  how  efforts  are  being  made  in 
my  State  to  upgrade  the  quaUty  of  edu- 
cation and  training  of  those  students,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  not  find  them- 
selves in  the  backroads  of  the  criminal 
element  and  wind  up  in  a  jail  or  a  peni- 
tentiary. We  do  not  have  enough  funds 
to  do  the  kinds  of  things  we  would  like 
to  see  done  in  those  schools  for  those 
students. 

In  the  summertime,  students  cannot 
find  jobs.  They  have  a  hard  time  doing 
that.  We  do  not  have  enough  public 
funds  for  the  summer  employment  pro- 
gram, not  even  when  we  use  Federal 
funds  for  those  purposes. 

Parks  and  recreational  opportunities 
are  inadequate,  in  many  urban  areas 
particularly,  to  provide  the  kinds  of  rec- 
reational opportunities  that  youngsters 
need  and  which  would  actually  help 
them  find  expression  for  their  energies 
and  their  imagination,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  would  help  keep  them  out  of 
trouble. 

So  this  legislation  could  have  the  effect 
of  forcing  a  county  government  or  a  mu- 
nicipaUty  or  a  State  government  to  di- 
vert those  valuable  resources,  which  are 
in  short  supply  in  many  cases,  into  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  prison  inmates, 
thereby  overlooking  the  other  needs  of 
the  citizenry.  To  that  extent  you  are  cre- 
ating a  cycle  in  which  you  meet  yourself 
coming  back  and  find  that  be::ause  you 
have  more  prisoners,  you  need  more 
money,  and  the  Justice  Department  teUs 
you  how  much  more  you  need. 

It  is  no  longer  a  decision  that  local 
elected  officials  can  make.  We  can  well 
understand  the  frustration  that  many 
face  in  that  kind  of  situation. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his 
amendment.  I  know  that  not  many  Sen- 
ators are  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I 
hope  that  the  statements  being  made 
here  will  come  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators, who  have  to  vote  on  these  amend- 
ments and  on  this  bill,  and  that  there 
may  be  hope  for  change  in  this  bill,  so 
that  it  makes  more  sense. 
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I  compliment  the  Senator,  and  I  thank 
him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  He  has  ably  pointed  out  that, 
with  limited  resources,  tough  choices 
have  to  be  made. 

I  will  give  an  example.  I  recall  that 
when  I  served  as  Governor,  the  mother 
of  an  inmate  in  our  State  prison  came  to 
see  me.  She  said  he  had  committed  a 
serious  crime,  his  third  or  fourth  offense. 
She  said.  "I'm  worried  that  he's  going  to 
be  killed.  There  is  no  adequate  security 
there.  The  old,  ramshackle  facility  is 
such  that  the  guards  cannot  see  around 
comers,  and  stabbings  are  going  on." 

I  felt  heartsick  for  that  mother.  I 
wanted  to  do  something  about  it.  You  sit 
across  the  desk  from  somebody,  and  you 
think  about  your  own  children.  He  com- 
mitted crimes,  yes,  but  he  was  still  that 
mother's  son;  and  you  cannot  sit  there 
and  not  have  feeling  and  not  want  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Within  2  or  3  weeks  after  that,  I 
talked  with  a  mother  and  father.  They 
said,  "Our  son  has  never  been  in  trouble 
before.  He  just  committed  a  crime  and  is 
going  to  be  sent  to  the  State  prison, 
where  there  are  hardened  criminals.  He 
will  come  out  worse  than  when  he  went 
in.  Why  do  we  not  have  institutions  in 
Oklahoma,  community  treatment  type 
institutions,  where  we  can  take  a  young 
first  offender,  provide  some  punish- 
ment— yes,  he  deserves  some  punish- 
ment— with  some  other  programs,  and 
not  throw  them  in  with  the  hardened 
criminals,  which  is  in  essence,  running 
a  school  for  crime?" 

You  listen  to  them,  and  you  would  like 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  both,  but 
you  have  to  make  choices.  You  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  make  improve- 
ments at  the  prison  facility  and  to  make 
improvements  at  the  State  treatment 
center  for  the  young  in  the  same  year. 
You  see  the  need  for  both,  but  you  have 
to  decide  which  is  more  important. 

Usually,  you  come  doiwn  on  the  side  of 
the  yoimg  first  offender,  whom  you  might 
be  able  to  reach  and  lead  out  of  a  life  of 
crime.  You  have  to  make  choices.  That 
is  what  I  think  is  forgotten  by  Federal 
ofiQcials,  who  just  crank  up  the  printing 
press.  They  forget  that,  like  individuals, 
we  have  only  so  much  to  live  on.  Each 
month,  the  paycheck  comes  in,  and  we 
have  to  have  a  budget.  State  and  local 
governments  have  to  do  that.  Thank 
goodness,  we  are  finally  reaching  the 
point  where  the  Federal  Government 
may  start,  for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

That  is  why  the  choices  should  be 
made  by  those  elected  by  the  people  at 
the  local  level,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
local  needs,  who  are  in  a  much  better 
poeiticm  to  assess  the  needs  for  local 
funds. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
fw  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second? 

There  is  a  suflBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  the 
delay  caused  my  colleagues.  I  was  called 
into  a  committee  meeting  and  was  thus 
unable  to  be  here  at  the  precise  moment 
the  quorum  call  was  called. 

Let  me  just  share  some  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues  about  this  amendment  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa relative  to  exempting  those  in 
prison  institutions  from  the  provisions 
of  S.  10. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
prisoners  have  offended  society  and  thus 
are  incarcerated  pursuant  to  the  penal 
laws  of  this  country.  Because  of  that 
I  for  one  cannot,  and  I  assume  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  cannot, 
weigh  the  rights  of  those  Individuals  who 
have  offended  society  on  the  same  scale 
as  I  would  weigh  the  rights  of  those  who 
have  not  offended  society  but  because  of 
mental  shortcomings  are  institutional- 
ized in  other  than  penal  institutions. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  much 
easier  for  a  prison  inmate,  a  three-time 
loser,  to  gain  access  to  the  court  system 
than  it  is  someone  who  is  closeted  away 
in  the  confines  of  a  mental  institution. 

It  is  because  of  this  different  quality 
of  right  that  exists  between  penal  in- 
mates and  others  who  are  institutional- 
ized that  in  drafting  the  bill  and  in  re- 
fining it  over  a  period  of  many,  many 
months  we  distinguished  a  way  in  which 
penal  inmates  could  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  10  or  indeed  the  way 
in  which  the  Justice  Department  could 
use  the  provisions  of  S.  10  to  address 
the  violation  of  rights  of  prison  irunates. 

As  all  of  us  are  aware,  the  major  way 
in  which  we  distinguished  these  two 
categories  of  citizens  was  by  providing 
that  prisoners,  those  who  are  incarcer- 
ated as  a  result  of  violating  our  criminal 
laws,  would  only  be  able  to  sue  for,  and 
the  Justice  Department  could  only  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  S.  10,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  inmates  in  our  penal 
institutions  where  those  rights  were  con- 
stitutional    rights.     Statutory     rights. 


which  are  to  be  protected  for  other  clas- 
ses of  institutionalized  citizens  under 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  are  not 
available  to  penal  inmates  nor  to  the 
Justice  Department  in  the  use  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  10. 

So  we  are  indeed  saying  it  must  be  a 
more  egregious  violation  of  basic  con- 
stitutional rights,  not  of  statutory  rights 
but  of  constitutional  rights,  basically 
akin  to  the  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment provisions  of  our  Constitution  that 
could  get  the  Justice  Department  in- 
volved in  trying  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  prison  inmates. 

Second,  the  committee,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  ac- 
cepted a  very  positive  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  which  would 
provide  for  the  Justice  Department, 
within  180  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  to  establish  a  grievance  procedure, 
and  that  all  cases  pursued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  or  similar  statutory 
authority  would  be  stayed  for  a  period 
of  at  least  90  days  to  permit  the  exhaus- 
tion of  administrative  remedies. 

In  other  words,  in  the  event  of  a  pris- 
on inmate's  rights  being  alleged  to  be 
violated,  constitutional  rights  are  alleged 
to  be  violated,  then  before  the  Justice 
Department  could  intervene  or  initiate 
suits,  the  prison  inmate  or  class  of  in- 
mates would  have  to  pursue  all  of  their 
administrative  remedies  within  the  State 
law  before  the  Justice  Department  could 
intervene  imder  the  provisions  of  S.  10. 

I  think  this  is  a  salutary  provision  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  contribution  to  this  bill. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  a  voluntary 
measure.  The  States  would  not  have  to 
do  it,  but  I  assume  most  States  would  try 
to  do  that  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this 
without  a  court  case. 

There  is  a  third  feature  that  must  be 
considered  here,  it  seems  to  me,  in  addi- 
tion to  first,  only  constitutional  rights 
can  be  the  subject  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's intervening  as  far  as  prisoners 
are  concerned  and  second,  the  grievance 
procedure  which  gives  the  State  the 
right  to  require  that  the  inmates  in  ques- 
tion pursue  their  administrative  reme- 
dies, and  the  third  feature  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  suit. 

Although  I  have  said,  and  I  stand  by 
that  assessment,  that  it  is  easier  for  a 
prison  inmate  to  bring  a  suit,  your  nor- 
mal, average  everyday  prisoner,  however 
that  might  be  defined — that  he  is  in  a 
much  better  position  to  brng  suit— there 
are  still  prisoners  within  institutions 
who,  because  of  their  particular  situa- 
tion, have  about  as  much  diflBcu  ty  bring- 
ing a  suit  as  one  in  a  mental  institution. 

For  example,  while  it  is  true  that  most 
prisoners  do  not  suffer  mental  and  ph-  s- 
ical  handicaps  attributed  to  many  who 
are  covered  by  other  provisions  of  S.  10 
in  the  mental  institutions  and  similar 
institutions,  our  prisons  do  have  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  inmates  who  are  men- 
tally retarded,  who  are  epileptic,  who 
are  physically  handicapped,  despite  per- 
ception to  the  contrary. 

As  difficult  as  it  is  for  any  of  us,  I 
think  certainly  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana as  much  as  I  have  studied  it — I  find 
great  difficulty  in  fully  appreciating  the 
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situation  of  someone  who  is  confined  to 
an  institution  against  his  will,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  to  Gtod  that  I  do  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  experiencing  that 
situation  in  that  regard — as  difficult  as 
it  is  for  any  of  us  to  comprehend  from 
a  reading  of  the  record  and  the  actual 
case  complaint  and  a  study  of  the  kind 
of  abuse  to  which  we  are  addressing  our- 
selves, doing  so,  perhaps,  gives  us  a  little 
better  understanding  of  why  the  nar- 
rowly drafted  and  restricted  provisions 
of  S.  10  should  still  be  provided  for  in- 
mates of  our  penal  institutions. 

Let  me  just  read,  for  example,  from 
the  dociunents  that  led  to  the  Ruiz  case 
which  was,  as  I  recall,  a  Texas  case,  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  I  read  specifically  from  the 
transcript: 

For  example,  one  of  the  defendants'  In- 
mate witnesses,  Joe  Edward  Smith,  testified 
that  after  his  capital  sentence  was  com- 
muted. 

In  other  words,  he  was  a  murderer 
and  sentenced  to  life,  and  that  sentence 
was  commuted.  Continuing — 
and  he  left  death  row,  he  was  made  a  build- 
ing tender  at  the  Huntsvllle  Unit. 

Here  we  go  to  the  practice  of  taking 
certain  individuals  out  of  the  inmate 
class  and  putting  them  in  charge  of  the 
wards  or  certain  parts  of  the  building 
and  giving  them  tremendous  supervisory 
authority  over  the  other  iimiates.  Con- 
tinuing— 

Penologist  Pontesso  gave  testimony  con- 
cerning an  Incident  of  violence  between  two 
building  tenders.  The  substance  of  the  testi- 
mony was  that  building  tender  Charlie 
Robertson  cut  off  the  head  of  building  tender 
William  Keys  on  the  Ramsey  I  Unit.  Both 
building  tenders  had  very  extensive  prior 
criminal  records  Involving  violence. 

Inmate  Robertson  and  hie  abusive  actions 
as  a  building  tender  on  the  line  at  Eastham 
was  the  subject  of  other  inmate  testimony 
In  the  record.  In  brief,  the  evidence  shows, 
that  building  tender  Robertson  and  Butch 
Ainsworth  sexually  abused  other  inmates, 
and  almost  killed  U.S.  witness,  Inmate  Rob- 
ert Pirkle.  This  is  the  same  inmate  (Robert- 
eon)  who  raped  plaintiffs'  witness  John 
Michael  Hill,  who  badly  beat  one  Inmate  in 
the  mattress  factory  in  February,  1978,  and 
Joined  in  the  severe  beating  of  U.S.  witness 
Oscar  Ttirner  in  August,  1977. 

I  think  the  description  of  that  record 
indicates  first,  the  kind  of  abuse  we  are 
trying  to  guard  against,  the  deprivation 
of  physical  safety,  what  constitutes 
really  cruel  and  unusual  pimishment 
subjected  by  one  inmate  on  the  other, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  abuse,  the  kind 
of  violation  of  rights,  which  could  get 
the  Justice  Department  involved  in  this 
kind  of  a  case.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
rights,  statutory  rights  to  treatment,  to 
a  higher  living  standard,  that  could  per- 
mit the  Justice  Department  to  get  in- 
volved in  in  suits  against  mental  insti- 
tutions. We  are  talking  about  a  life-and- 
death  situation.  We  are  talking  about  a 
life-and-limb  situation.  We  are  talking 
about  unfortunate  homosexual  tenden- 
cies of  male  supervisors  who  have  very 
strong  physical  capabilities  to  abuse  less 
physically  strong  inmates  over  whom 
they  have  custody. 

We  talked  in  one  of  these  instances 
here  about  a  gang  rape  situati(»i  of  a 


paraplegic  inmate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
given  that  kind  of  a  situation  and  given 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bUl,  I  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  before  the  Jus- 
tice Department  can  get  Involved  in  a 
suit  like  this,  they  have  to  advise  the 
appropriate  State  agency  in  advance. 
They  have  to  specify  specifically  what 
the  problem  is,  what  the  allegations  are, 
who  committed  what  to  whom  and  on 
what  date.  They  have  to  attest  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  tried  to  woric  this 
out  volimtarily  with  the  given  State  au- 
thorities and  had  been  unable  to  do  that. 
They  have  to  point  out  in  that  complaint 
what  they  feel  would  be  the  minimum 
kind  of  response  measures  necessary  to 
cure  the  problem. 

Then,  given  that  situation,  they  are 
able  to  come  in  and  bring  a  case  against 
a  State  to  try  to  protect  the  rights  of 
mental  inmates  in  that  particular 
situation. 

We  have  ample  evidence,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  what  happens  when  that  kind  of 
condition  continues  to  exist.  It  is  that 
kind  of  a  condition  that  leads  to  the  riots, 
leads  to  the  shootouts,  leads  to  the  im- 
necessary  deaths  of  hostages,  as  well  as 
inmates — guards  and  mmates. 

It  is  that  kind  of  abusive  technique, 
abusive  practice,  that  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  really  do  any  rehabilitation  in  our 
penal  institutions. 

Two-thirds  of  our  iimiates  are  recidi- 
vists; two-thirds  are  going  to  be  leaving 
the  institution  and  when  that  kind 
of  physical,  frightening,  death-defying 
abuse  is  present,  penologists  and  oUiers 
have  considered  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  almost  guaranteeing  the  preponder- 
ance of  people  who  have  been  in  a  situa- 
tion like  that  are  going  to  be  back  on  the 
streets  plying  their  trade,  resorting  to 
the  kind  of  practice  that  may  have 
gotten  them  in  there  in  the  first  place, 
or,  worse,  because  of  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment they  received  in  the  institution. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  trying  to  excuse 
criminal  behavior.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  tried  for  a  number  of  years, 
as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee,  to  deal  with  how  we  keep 
a  juvenile  from  becoming  a  three-time 
loser.  This,  of  course,  is  not  specifically 
relevant,  because  we  are  talking  about 
the  opposite  spectrum  here.  And  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  not  conver- 
sant and  sympathetic  with  this  situation. 

But  in  a  male  institution  you  can  have 
commingled  first  offenders,  one  who  is  a 
bank  clerk  who  participated  in  a  fraudu- 
lent scheme  to  bilk  the  bank,  who  may 
weight  120  pounds,  put  in  an  environ- 
mental setting  where  you  have  a  250- 
pound  weighUifter  who  has  a  series  of 
violent  acts  in  his  background  and, 
nevertheless,  he  has  supervisory  capacity 
over  this  one  individual.  It  is  that  kind 
of  abuse  that  we  are  trying  to  stop. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  make  sure 
we  have  curtains  on  the  windows  and 
lace  on  the  bed  covers  and  in  all  the 
cells.  I  think  we  have  distinguished  be- 
tween that. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  that  we  can 
defeat  this  very  well-intentioned  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  OklahcHna.  In 
short,  when  we  have  criminals,  they  are 


tried  undn*  due  process  and  convicted 
and  incarcerated.  They  are  sUll  human 
beings.  They  are  not  animals.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  says  they 
should  not  be  treated  Hke  animals. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  help  but  think,  in  listening  to  some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, that  perhaps  we  really  are  in  more 
agreement  than  we  appear  to  be. 

I  had  been  pointing  out  earlier  how 
coming  under  Federal  orders  to  make 
certain  kinds  of  expenditures  when  you 
have  only  a  limited  amoimt  of  dollars  to 
deal  with  often  causes  a  movement  of 
dollars  from  one  function  to  another. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  want  to  ex- 
clude prisons. 

I  found,  as  a  practical  matter,  as  a 
Governor  under  Federal  orders  in  regard 
to  prisons,  that  I  often  had  to  take 
money  out  of  the  budget  for  mental 
health  and  the  budget  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  put  it  into  the  prison  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  examples  I  cited,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  I  feel  the  rigjit  to  set  priori- 
ties should  be  left  with  local  officials  was 
a  case  in  which  I  talked  to  two  sets  of 
parents  of  two  different  iimiates.  One  of 
them  was  a  third  or  fourth-time  loser 
who  wanted  me  to  spend  my  limited  dol- 
lars upgrading  the  central  maximiun  se- 
curity institution  and  one  set  of  parents 
in  the  same  month  who  wanted  me  to 
spend  money  for  a  community  based  fa- 
cility for  the  young  first  offenders  that 
we  might  rehabilitate,  the  very  ones  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  just  talking 
about. 

I  was  just  saying  how  I  hoped  to  spend 
those  limited  fimds  but,  because  I  was 
under  the  Federal  order  of  the  court,  I 
had  to  take  the  dollars  and  put  them  in 
the  maximum  security  institution  in- 
stead. The  very  point  the  Senator  was 
making. 

That  is  why  I  feel  it  is  so  important  to 
set  the  priorities,  instead  of  increasing 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
giving  them  the  possibility  to  initiate 
suits.  In  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  talk  about  the  problems  with 
inmates  who  are  in  danger — lack  of  secu- 
rity, people  roaming  the  halls  with  knives 
in  some  of  the  State  institutions — I  want 
to  read  the  following  again : 

Inmates  testified  to  the  avaUablUty  of  nar- 
cotics, alcohol,  and  weapons  in  the  prison. 
Knives  could  be  recMlily  produced  In  the 
prison  industry  and  could  be  hidden 
throughout  the  prison  due  to  lax  security 
mesisures.  Violence  and  narcotics  trafflcldng 
were  common  events. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Violence  and  narcotics  trafficking  were 
common  events.  Many  inmates  testified 
that  involvement  in  such  activities  was 
virtually  impossible  to  avoid. 

A  little  further  on.  one  Inmate  said 
that  knives  were  as  plentiful  as  dope. 

During  the  course  of  the  testimony. 
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Senator  Nunn  asked  him  the  following 
question: 

Did  you  worry  about  getting  caught  with 
aknUe? 

The  inmate  responded: 
I  would  rather  get  caiight  with  it  than 
without  It. 

Obviously  implying  something  about 
his  personal  safety. 

And  then,  the  conclusion  of  one  of  th§ 
former  guards  of  this  institution  that  is 
being  described  in  this  report,  who  quit 
as  a  guard,  finally,  in  disgust  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment community.  He  said : 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  pressure  on  the 
officers  was  the  lax  administration  of  the 
penitentiary.  The  lack  of  inmate  control  Is 
the  direct  result  of  a  shared  management  of 
the  Institution. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  about  the 
responsibility  that  was  wrongly  given  to 
this  convicted  murderer  who  then  was 
given  authority  over  other  inmates  him- 
self and  how  he  abused  these  other 
inmates. 

I  will  quote  this  again. 

The  lack  of  inmate  control  is  the  direct 
result  of  a  shared  management  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  penitentiary  is  run  by  the  war- 
den and  a  committee  of  2,000  inmates. 

In  other  words,  the  inmates  are  being 
given  too  much  authority,  one  over  the 
other. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that 
it  was  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  it  was 
not  a  State  institution.  It  was  not  a 
State  institution  that  is  being  described 
here.  It  was  a  Federal  institution  that 
was  in  such  bad  condition — overcrowded 
twice  as  many  people  in  it  as  should  be 
there— that  the  report  recommended  its 
closing.  A  Federal  institution. 

Again,  I  go  ba^k  to  the  idea  that  I  am 
not  so  convinced  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  sole  repository  of  concern 
oyer  conditions  in  prisons  or  any  other 
kind  of  institutions.  I  am  not  so  con- 
vinced that  they  have  such  ability  to 
see  the  problem  that  we  ought  to  give 
them  the  power  to  initiate  suits  of  this 
kind  against  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. Problems  exist  in  many  areas 

I  suggest  that  we  give  greater  latitude 
to  local  officials  to  try  to  handle  the 
problem  first  and  that  we  certainly 
limit  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  become  involved  in  prison  mat- 
ters to  only  when  suits  have  been  filed 
tlJt  ^"^  ^^  "^^^^  ^^^^  is  a  problem 
others        ^^^^'^y  ^^^   recognized   by 

The  inmates  themselves  are  certainly 
going  to  be  quick  to  realize  it.  They 
?Mnl  aV!°!^.*al^y  ^  incarceration  to 
^  ^u  *  *'•  ^^''^  "e  "lore  lawyers 
from  jailhouses  than  there  are  in  the 
directories  of  the  bar  associations.  I  can 

uZS^-  ^  J^  ""^  '^^  inmates  more 
E£ V^  ^^^'^  S*^en  has  run  for 
the  Presidency,  and  that  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  times.  ^^"sraer 

As  the  Senator  said  earlier  in  answer 


to  a  question,  some  inmates  are  inca- 
pable of  filing  their  own  lawsuits.  And 
the  same  arguments  apply  to  the  men- 
taUy  incompetent  who  has  no  one  to 
look  after  him.  It  does  not  apply  to  in- 
mates who  are  very  capable  of  filing 
these  lawsuits. 

Let  us  take  prisons  out.  If  we  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  budget 
for  mental  institutions  and  the  mentally 
retarded — and  I  am — let  us  not  increase 
the  likelihood  that  tJie  States  would  come 
under  orders  to  spend  more  money  on 
prisons  when,  in  fact,  those  local  oflScials 
receive  only  so  many  dollars  to  spend. 
It  happened  to  me.  I  can  personally  say 
that  as  a  fact. 

I  had  to  tell  our  State  mental  health 
director,  "Sorry,  you  cannot  do  it  this 
year."  That  is  just  a  practical  decision. 
Let  us  let  this  bill  only  apply  to  those 
who  really  probably  do  not  have  the  com- 
petence to  file  a  lawsuit  for  themselves 
and  who  really  are  helpless  in  the  situa- 
tion. Let  us  not  apply  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  inmates  of  our  penal  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  The  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hke  to  point  out 
the  very  practical  effect  of  accepting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  As  is  usually  the  case,  there  is 
a  lot  more  in  common  than  there  is  dif- 
ference, and  it  is  the  difference  which 
usually  involves  most  of  the  dialog  here 
and  most  of  the  debate. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  do  make  a  distinc- 
ton  between  prison  inmates  and  mental 
inmates.  There  has  to  be  a  sufBciently 
more  egregious  wrong  before  inmates 
can  be  the  subject  of  a  case  like  this. 
Plus,  we  do  have  the  administrative 
grievance  procedure  I  referred  to. 

The  practical  impact,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  is  to  make  this 
matter  worse  instead  of  better.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  very  many — I  will  not  say 
that  there  are  never  any— I  would  think 
there  would  not  be  very  many  instances 
where  inmates  would  be  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  to  initiate  a  suit. 
We  might  have  the  kind  of  situation 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intimida- 
tion and  fear  in  a  prison  where  the 
strong  are  terrorizing  the  weak  and  the 
wtak  are  afraid  to  come  forward  for  fear 
they  will  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
abuse,  the  extreme  example  being  mur- 
der. I  would  not  want  to  take  out  of  the 
section  of  the  bill  the  right  to  initiate 
suits,  but  I  think  I  have  to  sav  that  the 
possibility  of  that  being  utilized  is  rather 
slim. 

What  we  have  in  the  law  now  is  the 
right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  come 
into  a  court  case  that  has  already  been 
initiated  by  a  penal  inmate  and  get  in- 
volved in  a  whole  array  of  rights  that 
are  being  subjected  to  abuse.  This  is  per- 
mitted under  the  law  now.  The  courts 


have  given  the  Justice  Department  the 
right  to  come  in  and  intervene.  When 
they  intervene,  they  have  the  right  to 
talk  about,  "Well,  are  there  enough 
square  feet  in  a  cell?  Is  this  the  right 
kind  of  curriculum  in  the  vocational  part 
of  the  prison?"  The  kinds  of  therapeutic 
programs  can  be  made  the  subjects  of 
court  cases  now  where  the  Justice  De- 
partment intervenes. 

If  S.  10  passes,  this  will  not  be  the 
case.  We  can  only  deal  with  constitu- 
tional rights  which  are  violated,  the  egre- 
gious problems. 

Now  the  Justice  Department  does  not 
have  to  notify  the  Governor.  They  can 
knock  on  the  door  and  say,  "Here  we 
are."  They  do  not  have  to  specify  all  of 
the  facts,  the  allegations,  names,  places, 
dates,  times,  minimal  measures  that  can 
be  followed  by  the  State  to  redress  the 
violations  of  constitutional  rights.  None 
of  this  is  required  under  law  now.  I  hon- 
estly believe  we  are  going  to  find  the 
Justice  Department  is  subjected  to  a 
higher  standard,  as  far  as  penal  inmates 
are  concerned,  than  they  are  subjected 
to  now. 

So  the  effect  of  accepting  the  amend- 
ment of  our  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  would  really  be  to  place 
a  more  critical  burden  on  the  States  and 
lesser  responsibility  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment which,  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  want.  The  way  I  look  at  it,  that 
will  be  the  consequence  of  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  at  that  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  or  not  that  squares  with  the 
fact  that  in  1978  we  saw  almost  10,000 
suits  filed  in  the  Federal  court  by  pris- 
oners, 9,730  suits  filed  under  42  United 
States  Code  section  1983,  and  that  the 
Federal  courts  are  now  burdened  with 
prisoner  suits.  To  oppose  this  amend- 
ment is  to  suggest  we  do  not  have  enough 
of  them,  that  we  now  need  to  give  the 
Justice  Department  the  right  to  initiate 
suits,  along  with  legal  services  associa- 
tions which  are  now  going  around  the 
coimtry,  organizing,  investigating  pris- 
oner conditions,  and  filing  suits  in  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  now  have  such 
a  burden  from  this  kind  of  litigation  that 
the  Federal  courts  really  cannot  ade- 
quately address  the  questions  that  are 
being  raised  and  the  issues  that  are  being 
brought  up  in  the  suits  that  we  have? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  believe  that  statement  is 
probably  accurate.  The  number  of  cases 
is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
one  of  them  the  kind  of  consideration  it 
needs.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  talking  about 
suits  that  are  initiated  by  inmates.  But 
the  Justice  Department  can  get  involved 
in  any  of  those  suits  it  feels  is  serious 
enough  with  minimal  standards,  a  knock 
on  the  door  notice,  with  no  specific  alle- 
gation requirements,  no  remedy  require- 
ments, no  specified  charges,  of  people,  of 
places,  of  times.  Those  are  not  necessary. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Justice  Department  can  get  in- 
volved in  any  of  those  cases  that  are 
initiated,  they  would  have  to  meet  a 
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'  higher  standard  under  this  bill  thsm  they 
do  now.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  will 
change  one  iota  the  number  of  cases 
brought  by  individual  plaintiffs.  There 
are  a  lot  of  them  out  there,  and  some  are 
meritorious  and  some  are  not. 

I  am  just  pointing  out  that  when  one 
reads  the  requirements  in  the  bill  for  in- 
tervention so  far  as  penal  inmates  are 
concerned,  they  have  to  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  before  the  Justice  De- 
partment can  intervene  in  any  of  these 
cases  they  have  to  meet  much  higher 
standards  than  are  set  now  by  the  courts 
absent  statutory  limitations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1667 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Attorney  General 
from  Instituting  or  intervening  in  any 
action  under  this  Act  if  the  Institution  or 
■*■  Intervention  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  and  goals  of  certain  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1667  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1667. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  19,  after  line  15.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  11.  If  an  institution  receives  Federal 
fliancial  assistance  or  benefits  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396  et  seq. ) .  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6010  et  seq.).  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  794).  or  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1401  et  seq.),  the 
Attorney  General  may  not  commence  any 
action  under  section  1,  or  intervene  in  any 
action  under  section  3.  In  which  such  an 
institution  is  the  defendant  unless  he  has 
received  a  certification  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  such 
commencement  or  Intervention  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  policies  and  goals  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  such  provisions  and  will  not  Interfere 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  secure 
compliance  by  the  institution  with  such 
provisions. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  says  that  before 
the  Attorney  General  may  file  or  inter- 
vene in  a  suit  against  a  State,  he  must 
obtain  a  certification  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
the  proposed  suit  will  not  interfere  with 
the  efforts  of  HEW  to  obtain  compliance 
by  the  institution  with  that  agency's 
standards  for  institutional  care. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  very  watered-down  version  of 
similar  amendments  offered  in  commit- 


tee. My  amendment  does  not  require  an 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  even  require  the  fil- 
ing of  a  compliance  action  against  the 
institution  by  HEW.  It  simply  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  for  the  Secretary 
to  determine  that  the  proposed  lawsuit 
will  not  interfere  with  HEW's  standards 
enforcement  program. 

Substantial  funding  is  provided  State 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  mentally  ill  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  basically 
through  the  medicaid  program.  These 
fimds  carry  with  them  strict  regulations 
regarding  standards  of  care  within  the 
institution.  HEW  is  involved  in  an  on- 
going monitoring  of  these  institutions  to 
obtain  and  maintain  compliance  with 
these  standards  of  care. 

My  amendment  simply  insures  that 
Justice  Department  action  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  efforts  of  HEW  to  en- 
force its  standards.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  every  reason  to  provide  for  this  safe- 
guard. Litigation  should  be  the  course  of 
last,  not  first,  resort.  Congress  should 
emphasize  cooperation,  not  confronta- 
tion. We  should  ercourage  and  protect 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  agency  which 
has  expertise  in  the  area  of  mental  re- 
tardation and  mental  health.  We  should 
not  allow  these  efforts  to  be  impeded  by 
a  Federal  agency  that  has  no  expertise 
in  this  area. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues would  do  well  to  review  the 
opinion  of  the  Federal  district  court  in 
the  case  of  United  States  against  Solo- 
mon,-which  provides  the  basic  impetus 
for  S.  10.  In  that  lawsuit,  the  judge  ruled 
that  the  Justice  Department  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  initiate  these  tjrpes 
of  lawsuits  against  the  States. 

The  judge,  in  a  very  commonsense  ap- 
proach said,  and  I  quote : 

This  Congress  has  devised  what  It  hopes 
will  be  an  effective  carrot-and-stlck  method 
of  Improving  the  lot  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded In  America.  This  court  simply  cannot 
believe  that  Congress  Intended  or  expected 
that  while  an  elaborate  plan  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  mentally  retarded  was  being  Imple- 
mented by  the  one  federal  agency  (the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) with  expertise  In  the  field  of  mental 
retardation,  another  government  agency  (the 
Department  of  Justice)  with  no  expertise  In 
the  solution  of  the  very  difficult  problems 
posed  by  mental  retardation  would  simul- 
taneously be  making  wholesale  attacks  on  a 
state's  mental  retardation  programs  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  13th  and  14th 
Amendment  rights.  Surely.  If  Congress  had 
wanted  two  agencies  to  be  Involved  In  ame- 
liorating the  states'  efforts  to  help  the  men- 
tally retarded.  It  would  have  at  least  pro- 
vided some  legislative  guidance  as  to  proce- 
dures for  preventing  the  conflict  and  con- 
tradictory goals  that  can  and  do  occur  when 
two  federal  agencies  Independently  act  on 
the  same  matter. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
particular  judge  has  more  confidence  in 
the  commonsense  of  Congress  thsm  is 
warranted,  but  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  reflect  on  his  thoughts  and  support 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  debating 


now  for  s(Mnetime  the  merits  of  S.  10, 
but  on  numerous  occasions,  there  have 
been  brought  up  the  lawsuit  difficulties 
that  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  encoun- 
tered with  the  Justice  Department.  I 
have  commented  on  those  to  some  extent 
in  the  immediate  past.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  a  little  bit  of  back- 
ground on  which  to  judge  how  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  handled  these 
matters  in  the  past,  I  should  like  to 
amplify  for  a  few  moments  the  Nebraska 
situation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
involved  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  State 
of  Nebraska  since  the  spring  of  1975, 
over  5  years.  Commenting  on  this  law- 
suit in  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  last  year,  Mr. 
Drew  Days,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department,  made  the  charge 
that  he  found  "gross  deprivations"  of 
constiutional  rights  in  a  Nebraska  facil- 
ity, the  Beatrice  State  Developmental 
Center.  As  I  later  pointed  out  to  the  sub- 
committee, this  allegation  is  not  based 
on  any  personal  information  since,  to  my 
knowledge,  Mr.  Days  has  never  been  to 
the  Beatrice  State  Developmental  Cen- 
ter. The  information  he  is  relying  on  was 
outdated  when  he  came  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  was  outdated  when  the 
Justice  Department  intervened  in  the 
Nebraska  lawsuit  and,  in  any  event,  does 
not  establish  a  practice  or  pattern  of 
deprivation  of  constitutional  rights  by 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Days'  claim  of  gross 
deprivations,  Nebraska  holds  a  deep 
commitment  to  a  comprehensive  and 
quality  mental  retardation  service  sys- 
tem and  enjoys,  indeed,  a  national  repu- 
tation for  its  effort  in  this  area.  Funding 
for  the  Beatrice  State  Developmental 
Center  increased  from  a  level  of  $5.6  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970  to  $14.4  million 
in  fiscal  1979.  These  funding  increases 
occurred  at  the  same  time  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  center  decreased  from  ap- 
proximately 1,700  to  700.  So,  during  the 
9-year  period  when  funding  for  this  in- 
stitution increased  by  over  250  percent, 
the  population  of  the  facility  decreased 
by  approximately  60  percent.  In  terms  of 
services  outside  the  institution  in  our 
community  based  programs,  funding  for 
the  community  programs  increased  from 
$1  million  during  their  infancy  in  fiscal 
year  1970  to  $20.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1979,  with  the  number  of  clients  served 
increasing  from  900  to  over  2,000. 

In  addition,  in  the  mid-i970's.  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  established  a  totsd 
State  program  of  special  education  €is- 
sistance  to  the  local  school  districts.  This 
program  provides  for  the  education  and 
training  of  mentally  retarded  school- 
aged  children  through  each  local  schocrf 
district  and  is  currently  funded  in  excess 
of  $20  million.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures of  funds  for  mental  retarda- 
tion services  in  Nebraska  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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February  27,  1980 

FU  NOING  HISTORY  OF  BEATRICE  STATE  DEVELOPMENTAL  CENTER  AND  CBMR  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS  BY  SOURCE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969/70  ACTUAL  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1979/80  REQUESTED 

(Fiscal  years) 


CBMR  FUNDING 


SUte  leneral  funds.. 209,705  555,962  956,246  1,147,642  1,735,425  2,533.240  3  540  961  4  908  502  7  023  610  II  lOl  «7n       o  07t 

Fwletal  social  service  fundi 252,000  719,367  2,340,100  3  875  849  5  485  261  7  606  9%  5M5  000  5  874' 560  5  925  000  s'ws'OM        <V>\ 

Cj«"tl[ '""I' — 420,000  591,735  836,527  1,045  140  1103  889  1265  063  12«874  135516  1357990  17«???       ?'H?' 

Other  local  sources -.  162.1116  665. .22  849,223  1,586,-262  1:675,' 588  3:il9:i31  3,622:41?  3:322:99^  \,Ki.m  02?; 052       \'^, 

Omc^llliii^R^i^iMi^^-Cir^-M^n^-  '•"'''«'  '■"'"*  *''«■»*  '■«"-'»^  '»■«»■'"  »-^*'^  H337.252  15,421.576  17,790.156  20,571,758  23,'l8o!o4i 

•"*'<"• -- -  84,946  100.340  99.278  110.780  191.067  204  257 


1978/79 
estimate 

1979/80 
requested 

823, 970 
925,000 
298,  736 
524, 052 

9,975,780 
5,925,000 
1, 441, 107 
5,838,155 

226.241         232.577         201.111         256.625 


BSDC  FUNDING 


230,000 


r^l'/'T*"""**' - - 4.766.189  4,599.722  3.300.162  1,524,041      3,926,861      2,699,012      5  028  011      4  532  731  4  876  801  6  118  4M  -i  un  nm 

aia.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  JSiS  ..%SS  I3i^  ISS  l&IS  i&  j^S  i&S  Bs  Ijl!  tls 

^'"" — - 5.646.019  6.755.171  6.942.855  7.511.353      8.219.843      9.520.325    11.244,492    11,305,807  12,585.696  14.398.990  14,800,000 

CBMR  and  BSDC:  ' 

^^'*'  '""<'  "*' -    - 4.975.894  5.155.684  4.256.408  2,671.683      5.662,286      5.232.252      8,568,972      9,441,233  11.900,411  14,942,458  15,420, 180 

Total  (unds,  all  sources ,„„  6.689,910  9,287.757  11.924.951  15.166,246    18,220,006    24.044.955    25.581.744    26.727.383  30.375.852  34.970.748  37,980,042 
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HISTORICAL     DATA-BSDC     AND     CBMR     POPUUTIONS 
(FISCAL  YEARS  1969/70  TO  1979/80) 


BSDC  population 


Fiscal  years 


Population  I 


Net  change 
(yearly) 


Net  change 
(annually) 


1969/70 _. 

1970/71 

1971/72 

197^3 

1973/74 

197V75 

1975i/76 

1976/77 

1977/78 

1978/79 

1979/80 


1.710  ... 

1.485 

-225  .. 

1,347 

-138 

-363 

1.250 

-97 

-460 

1,137 

-113 

-573 

1,027 

-110 

-683 

990 

-37 

-720 

913 

-77 

-797 

808 

-105 

-902 

»700 

-108 

-1,010 

'600 

-100 

-1,110 

CBMR  population 


.        Net  change      Net  change 
Population        (yearly)   (cumulative) 


1970/71 J  915 

1971/72 '1.399 

197^3 »2  370 

1973/74 .2912 

1974/75 J  2' 667 

1975/76. .2445 

}«&2Z '2.340 

1W7/78 4  5;  190 


+484 
+971 
+542 
-245 
-222 
-105 
+150 


+1.455 
+1.997 
+1.  752 
+1,530 
+1,425 
+1.575 


'  Department  of  Public  Institutions,  biennial  reports. 
'  Estimate. 

'Review  of  the  community-based  mental  retardation  pro- 
gram. Touche  Ross  &  Co.,  1975. 

,i '  ,''|'""i'  ?a*-fi?'-,'r""'  "'  '"'''''''  In'titutions  Annual  Statis- 
Ileal  Keports,  1973-78. 

Note:  -(-  =  increase;  -  =  decrease. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  give  this 
baclcground  for  two  purposes:  One,  to 
show  the  type  of  conunitment  that  exists 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  quality  and 
comprehensive  programs  for  the  treat- 
ment and  education  of  our  mentally 
handicapped  citizens,  and  also  to  give 
my  colleagues  some  appreciation  for  the 
frustration  felt  by  Nebraskans  with  re- 
gard to  the  unwarranted  interference  of 
the  Justice  Department.  This  fnistra- 
tlon  was  expressed  in  a  formal  resolu- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  Unicameral  on 
February  21,  1979. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Justice  Department's 
unwarranted  actions  in  this  area,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  statements  of  the  elected 


(jovemor  and  elected  Attorney  General 
of  Nebraska,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  Resolution  15 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Nebraska  Is  com- 
mitted to  providing  a  comprehensive  system 
of  services  for  the  mentally  retarded  citizens 
of  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  such  system  Includes  adequate 
funding  to  provide  community  based  serv- 
ices and  programs  of  excellent  quality;  and 

Whereas,  such  system  includes  use  of  the 
Beatrice  State  Developmental  Center  of 
which  the  state  is  justifiably  proud;  and 

Whereas,  a  lawsuit  has  been  filed  involv- 
ing the  Beatrice  State  Developmental  Cen- 
ter In  which  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  has  intervened;  and 

Whereas,  the  intervention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  disruptive  and 
counterproductive  to  the  functioning  of  the 
state's  mental  retardation  program;  and 

Whereas,  such  intervention  has  embit- 
tered and  polarized  the  professional  state- 
wide staff  serving  the  mentally  retarded; 
and 

Whereas,  such  intervention  has  worked 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  some  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Eighty-sixth  Legislature  of 
Nebraska,  First  Session: 

1.  That  the  Legislature  express  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  intervention  and  interference 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  internal  management  of  the  services 
to  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  state. 

2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  all  members  of 
the  Nebraska  (Congressional  delegation  and 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

State  of  Nebraska. 
Lincoln.  May  24,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thitrmoni). 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  information  regarding  S.  10. 

As  you  may  know,  the  State  of  Nebraska  is 
currently  Involved  in  litigation  concerning  a 
State  institution  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  intervened  in 
the  lawsuit.  After  their  Intervention,  the 
case  changed  from  one  Involving  patient 
rights  to  one  challenging  the  phUosophy  be- 
hind the  structure  of  the  state  institutions. 


Although  I  do  not  feel  It  would  be  appro- 
priate to  comment  on  the  specifics  of  the 
case,  the  case  has  made  me  aware  of  prob- 
lems which  enactment  of  legislation  such  as 
S.  10  could  cause.  Such  legislation  tends  to 
disrupt  cooperation  between  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  delays  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems. I  oppose  S.  10  and  heartily  support 
your  efforts  to  defeat  it. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  Thone. 

Governor. 

State  of  Nebraska. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  March  26,  1979. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Conatitu- 
tion.  Judiciary  Committee,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Bath:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  S.  10. 

I  have  been  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska  for  the  last  five  years  and  during 
this  entire  time  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  working  with  our  State's 
mental  retardation  program  and  also  per- 
sonally participating  in  the  law  suit  Involv- 
ing those  same  programs. 

Throughout  this  effort  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  high  quality  of  services  Nebraska  Is 
providing  its  mentally  retarded  citizens.  The 
quality  of  services,  level  of  services,  and 
broad  availability  of  services  both  at  the 
Center  in  Beatrice  and  in  the  community 
based  facilities  is  Indeed  Impressive. 

Likewise,  after  dealing  with  these  matters 
for  the  last  five  years.  I  have  found  the  law 
suit  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  a  ma 'or  stumbling  block  to  the 
maintenance  and  continued  development  of 
our  mental  retardation  system.  Rather  than 
helping  solve  the  problem,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, in  a  very  real  sense,  has  become 
the  problem.  The  bitterness  and  divislveness 
created  by  the  law  suit  has  permeated  the 
retardation  services  delivery  system  in  our 
state  and  is  a  major  obstacle  for  us  to  over- 
come in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  system. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress caution  against  expanding  the  au- 
thority of  the  Justice  Department  to  sue 
state  and  local  government  when  the  use  of 
their  existing  authority  has.  In  many  cases, 
been  counter  productive  to  the  goals  sought 
Sincerely, 

Paul  L.  Douolas. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  Congress  that  the  for- 


mer Governor,  the  present  Governor,  the 
twice-elected  attorney  general,  and  the 
elected  Nebraska  legislature  are  united 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's interference. 

I  think  it  important  to  give  you  a  little 
background  to  further  highlight  these 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Nebraska 
elected  officials.  During  its  regular  ses- 
sion in  1978,  the  Nebraska  legislature 
appropriated,  on  a  specific  line  item 
basis,  approximately  $700,000  to  remodel 
and  renovate  two  living  imits  at  the  Be- 
atrice State  Developmental  Center. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  appropria- 
tion was  to  meet  life  safety  standards, 
provide  air-conditioning,  and  enhance 
the  privacy  of  the  residents  in  the  two 
facilities  by  providing  separate,  individ- 
ual, and  private  ouarters.  This  appropri- 
ation became  effective  at  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year.  July  1,  1978,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions,  to  which  the  ap- 
propriation was  directed,  began  the  nec- 
essary administrative  process  to  accom- 
plish the  remodeling  and  renovation 
v'hich  the  legislature  directed  them  to  do. 
This  appropriation  was  made  in  order  to 
comply  with  a  plan  for  improved  living 
conditions  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  in  1978. 
when  commencement  of  the  remodeling 
was  imminent,  a  very  curious  thing  oc- 
curred. Rather  than  complimenting  and 
supporting  the  legislature  and  the  De- 
partment of  Institutions  in  its  efifort  to 
improve  the  two  living  units,  the  Justice 
Department  went  to  Federal  court  and 
successfully  obtained  an  injunction 
against  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  to 
provide  the  separate  and  private  individ- 
ual quarters  in  these  living  units.  The 
obvious  question  begging  for  an  answer 
is  "Why?" 

The  overall  answer  to  the  question  is 
easy,  Mr.  President,  because  at  the  heart 
of  this  lawsuit,  as  at  the  heart  of  every 
other  Justice  Dei>artment  lawsuit  in- 
volving a  mental  retardation  institution, 
rests  the  philosophy  that  all  institutions 
are  bad,  that  all  institutions  should  be 
closed,  and  that  all  mentally  retarded 
individuals  can  be  best  served  in  the 
community  facilities/  Simply  put,  the 
thrust  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
these  cases,  is  to  close  all  institutions.  As 
I  will  point  out  later,  while  deinstitution- 
alization is  a  worthy  goal  in  appropriate 
cases,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  best  an- 
swer in  every  case.  With  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  Nebraska  situation,  deinsti- 
tutionalization is  an  area  of  treatment 
Ph'losophy  which  is  highly  controversial 
and  does  not  meet  with  unanimous  pro- 
fessional or  parental  approval 

Mr.  President,  earlier  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  I  head  one  of  our  col- 
leagues sav  to  my  distineuished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  "Go  back  home  and 
ask  the  parents  of  the  mentally  retarded 
how  they  feel  about  S.  10  " 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  that  I  know 
fnTf>f*'^"'^  °'  "^^  mentally  retarded 
S  in  ^nn  "^  ^  concerned  about  what 
LiL^i'  eventuaUy  do  to  certain  cate- 
gories of  our  mentally  retarded  as  any- 


thing that  has  ever  come  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Returning  to  the  Nebraska  situation, 
during  the  time  period  of  the  legislative 
appropriation  for  remodeling  and  ren- 
ovation of  these  living  units  and  the  De- 
partment of  Institution's  effort  to  carry 
out  that  legislative  directive,  a  three 
member  panel,  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor pursuant  to  a  consent  decree  agreed 
to  by  all  parties  to  the  lawsuit,  was  pre- 
paring a  proposed  "plan  of  implementa- 
tion" for  submission  to  the  Governor 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  consent  de- 
cree. This  "plan  of  implementation"  was 
to  provide  recommendations  regarding 
the  ultimate  size  of  the  institution  based 
on  an  evaluation  of  the  treatment 
needs  of  the  individuals  residing  within 
the  institution  compared  with  the  facili- 
ties and  services  available  in  the  institu- 
tion versus  the  facilities  and  services 
available  in  the  communities  of  those 
individuals. 

At  the  time  of  the  injunction,  this 
three-member  panel  had  submitted  its 
proposed  plan  to  the  Governor  for  his 
adoption,  modiflcation,  or  rejection 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  consent 
decree.  This  plan,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  three-member  panel  cm  a 
2-to-l  vote  with  a  strong  minority  opin- 
ion, recommended  that  the  two  living 
units  which  the  legislature  directed  to 
be  renovated  be  closed  in  the  early  1980's 
because  the  residents  in  these  facilities 
could  be  transferred  to  community  facil- 
ities. As  I  mentioned  before,  this  recom- 
mendation was  on  a  2-to-l  vote  with  a 
strong  minority  dissent  on  the  basis  that 
the  majority's  recommendations  did  not 
include  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  resi- 
dents' needs  in  comparison  to  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  available  in  the 
communities.  As  a  result  of  this  panel's 
recommendations  and  its  support  by  the 
Justice  Department,  the  moneys  to  pro- 
vide separate  quarters  within  these  two 
living  units  at  the  Beatrice  State  Devel- 
opmental Center  were  enjoined  and  are 
stiU  enjoined  and  the  renovation  has 
not  taken  place.  In  fact,  contrary  to  the 
panel's  projection  of  the  ability  to  close 
these  two  living  units,  over  a  year  after 
the  initial  court  injunction,  the  residents 
living  in  these  two  units  are  still  there 
and  the  only  result  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment action  was  that  rather  than 
having  the  benefit  of  private  living 
quarters,  the  residents  continue  to  live 
in  a  more  open  dormitory-type  setting. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  with  this 
background,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  Nebraska's  legislature  has  found 
that  the  Justice  Department  interven- 
tion and  involvement  in  litigation 
against  the  State  of  Nebraska  "has 
worked  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
some  of  the  mentally  retarded"  and  felt 
strongly  enough  about  this  to  adopt  a 
formal  resolution  opposing  the  "inter- 
ference of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  services  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  the  State." 

Mr.  President,  I  vigorously  argue  that 
these  issues  of  appropriate  placement, 
appropriate  treatment,  and  general 
treatment  philosophy  are  policy  issues 


that  are  legitimately  State  decisions  and 
should  be  left  to  the  States,  and  neither 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  nor  this 
Senate,  nor  this  Congress  has  any  busi- 
ness telling  the  States  how  to  address 
these  complicated  controversial  issues. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  follow  this  up  in 
more  specific  terms  to  give  my  col- 
leagues a  better  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culty involved  in  administering  a  mental 
retardation  system  and  the  difficulty  of 
resolving  various  treatment  philosophies 
held  by  equally  qualified  professionals 
who  deal  in  this  area. 

Last  year,  the  State  of  Nebraska  com- 
missioned two  psychiatrists  from  Okla- 
homa to  review,  analyze,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  operations 
of  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Public 
Institutions,  which  is  the  umbrella 
agency  which  includes  under  its  author- 
ity services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 
This  review  by  outside  objective  experts 
is  another  example  of  Nebraska's  com- 
mitment to  the  maintenance  of  quality 
programs  for  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded.  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  review  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Justice  Department  litigation.  It  is 
strictly  State  initiative,  and  it  outlines 
the  latest  comprehensive  professional 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  care  at  the 
Nebraska  facility.  The  results  of  this 
professional  analysis  stand  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  Justice  Department's 
claims  of  "gross  deprivations"  in  Ne- 
braska. 

For  background,  the  two  psychiatrists 
who  examined  the  Nebraska  department 
were  Dr.  Wolfgang  K.  Huber  and  Dr. 
Hayden  H.  Donahue.  Dr.  Huber  is  in 
private  practice  in  Oklahoma  City  as 
well  as  being  a  psychiatric  consultant  to 
the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  the  Oklahoma  University  re- 
search unit  and  is  a  professor  of  psychi- 
atry and  internal  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  Dr.  Donahue  is  the 
director  of  the  Oklahoma  Institute  for 
Mental  Health,  Education  and  Training 
and  a  clinical  professor  of  psychiatric 
and  behavioral  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  rfeum^s  of  the  two 
doctors  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resumes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wolfgang  K.  Huber,  M.D. 

Psychiatrist  In  private  practice,  Oklataoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

Psychiatric  consultant  to  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Constiltant  to  the  Oklahoma  University 
Research  Unit  at  Central  State  Hospital,  now 
called  the  Hayden  H.  Donahue  Mental  Health 
Institute.  Norman.  Oklahoma. 

Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Internal  Medi- 
cine. University  of  Oklahoma. 

Does  some  research  for  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Psychiatric  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences. 

Active  staff  member  of  five  hoq>ltalB  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Established  the  program  and  was  director 
of  the  Central  Oklahoma  Mental  Health 
Center  In  Norman  from  1967  through  1978 

In  addition,  was  consultant  to  three  Men- 
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tal  Health  Centers  at  Tulsa.  McAlester.  and 
lAwton  that  were  establishing  programs. 

Consultant  In  the  field  of  Community 
Mental  Health  to  HEW  for  the  region  In 
which  Oklahoma  Is  located,  particularly,  but 
sometimes  assisted  in  programs  outside  the 
region. 

Received  his  pre-medlcal  education  and 
medical  education  in  Oermany:  post-gradu- 
ate education  In  Germany  and  Ohio;  and 
neuro-psychlatrlc  education  In  Oermany. 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Central  State  Hos- 
pital in  Norman,  and  Mental  Health  CUnio 
In  Oklahoma  City. 

Hatden  H.  Donahtte.  M.D. 

Director.  Oklahoma  Institute  for  Mental 
Health.  Education,  and  Training. 

Engineering  Degree,  University  of  Kansas. 
1934. 

M.D.,  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medi- 
cine, 1941. 

Internship  at  University  of  Georgia  School 
of  Medicine  Hospital.  1941-42. 

Psychiatric  Residencies:  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Medicine.  Augusta;  Ar- 
kansas State  Hospital,  Little  Rock. 

Refresher  Course,  U.S.  Army  Neuro-Psy- 
chlatrlc  Center,  Florida. 

Certified  in  Mental  Health  Administration, 
May.  1954. 

Flight  Surgeon,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Base,  Dayton.  Ohio,  1942-43. 

Group  Surgeon  In  U.S.  Air  Force,  North 
Africa.  1943-44. 

Director  of  Professional  Services,  AAF 
Neupo-Psychlatrlc  Center,  St.  Petersburg; 
Florida.    1944-46. 

Director  of  Education  and  Research,  Ar- 
kansas State  Hospital.  1949-51. 

Assistant  Medical  Director  for  Texas  State 
Board  for  Hospitals  in  Special  Schools, 
1951-53. 

Director  of  State  Mental  Health,  State  of 
Oklahoma.  1953-59. 

Superintendent  of  Central  State  Griffin 
Memorial  Hospital,  now  the  Hayden  H.  Dona- 
hue Mental  Health  Inatltute,  Norman,  Okla- 
homa, 1961-79. 

Director  of  State  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  Oklahoma,  1970-78. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatric  and  Be- 
havioral Sciences.  University  of  Oklahoma, 
1967-pr«Mnt. 

Numerous  honors:  Listed  In  Who's  Who  In 
Oklahoma.  South  and  Southwest,  Govern- 
ment, American  Law,  America,  World,  Royal 
Blue  Book  of  England. 

Consultant  to  numerous  organizations  and 
states. 

hSr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  put 
this  material  in  the  Record  simply  to 
show  that  there  are  very  well-inten- 
tioned people  who  have  great  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  type  of  treatment  and 
training  that  are  needed  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  there  is  no  one  an- 
swer or  one  way  to  go  so  far  as  treat- 
ment, training,  housing,  employment, 
and  so  forth,  are  concerned. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  report 
which  was  submitted  by  the  two  psychi- 
atrists I  have  mentioned.  Tills  report 
was  submitted  on  October  3, 1979;  there- 
fore, it  is  very  relevant  and  timely.  I  cite 
this  report  to  show  that  even  over  this 
period  of  5,  going  on  6,  years,  the  Justice 
Department  continues  to  harass  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  I  see  little,  if  any. 
relief  in  sight  if  S.  10  becomes  law.  In- 
deed, it  is  my  firm  feeling  that  if  S.  10 
becomes  the  law  of  this  land,  we  are 
going  to  have  more  heavy-handed 
abuses  by  the  Justice  Department,  many 
more  than  we  have  had  in  the  past;  and 
other  States  could  fall  under  the  same 
unfair  yoke.  ' 


Tlie  words  that  these  two  distin- 
guished doctors  relate  and  the  findings 
and  recommendations  relating  to  Ne- 
braska's mental  retardation  program  are 
very  detailed.  I  merely  quote  from  the 
highlights: 

The  mental  retardation  issue  In  the  state 
Is  presently  discussed  on  many  different 
levels:  constitutional,  legal,  political,  edu- 
cational and  medical.  Programs  and  staff  are 
beleaguered  by  this  controversy  and  it  Is  cor- 
respondingly having  its  effect  on  the  client 
population.  The  arguments  go  from  the  con- 
cept of  a  least  restrictive  setting  (conunu- 
nlty)  for  the  clients  to  search  for  a  realistic 
plan.  The  present  legal  dispute  has  little 
relevance  to  the  clinical  problem.  The  need 
for  security  and  the  development  of  a  dis- 
tance between  the  stress  of  a  "natural  en- 
vironment" and  the  client  may  outweigh  the 
benefits  of  the  placement  of  a  client  back 
into  community  life.  Here  an  institutional 
setting  becomes  the  "least  restrictive"  be- 
cause the  individual  can  live  without  re- 
stricting defenses  against  a  threatening  en- 
vironment. Therefore,  we  recommend  cau- 
tion in  analyzing  client  needs  making  sure 
that  any  steps  taken  In  the  area  of  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  clients  is  based  on  solid 
clinical  precepts  and  not  on  emotional  fac- 
tors. We  saw  many  "victims"  of  community 
placements  floridly  psychotic  in  psychiatric 
units  of  the  regional  centers  and  we  won- 
dered about  the  "right  to  be  free  from  harm" 
and  the  accountability  in  such  a  placement. 
We  saw  the  residents  of  the  Beatrice  Center 
responding  to  a  program  that  stressed  the 
"value  of  the  individual  as  a  person"  and  we 
also  saw  clients  doing  very  well  in  com- 
munities. Unfortunately,  we  also  saw  clients 
at  the  community  level  obviously  feeling 
miserable,  indolent  and/or  rejected. 

It  seems  to  be  crucial  to  support  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  clinical  Judgment  in  the 
assessment  of  an  individual  client  need 
rather  than  accept  a  complete  surrender  to 
social  pressures.  We  do  not  feel  that  more 
than  a  very  few  clients  can  successfully 
leave  the  Beatrice  Center,  though  the  few 
who  can  should  be  supported  all  the  way.  .  .  . 
A  considerable  amount  of  time  has  been 
spent  by  your  consultants  in  analyzing 
Nebraska's  program  for  its  mentally  retarded 
children  and  adults.  Overall.  Nebraska  has 
dovelooed  a  program  in  this  area  far  superior 
to  that  of  most  of  her  sister  states.  We  visited 
many  community  programs  and  visited  the 
Beatrice  Center  on  two  different  days.  During 
the  visits  to  Beatrice  we  made  rounds 
through  the  various  units  and  examined  the 
records  of  many  patients.  We  were  surprised 
at  the  detail  set  forth  in  each  record  but 
were  more  impressed  by  the  variety  and 
depth  of  the  programs  being  offered  to  clients. 
Wj  found  that  although  the  center  was  ex- 
periencing marked  problems  in  recruitment 
due  to  the  low  salaries  being  offered  that  the 
personnel  on  duty,  although  working  hard, 
were  extremely  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
clients  under  their  charge. 

In  checking  records  and  actually  visiting 
patients  and  patient  areas  we  saw  few 
clients  who  we  felt  could  make  an  adjust- 
ment outside  of  this  center.  Although  the 
staff  felt  that  possibly  another  60  or  60  pa- 
tients could  be  transferred  to  community 
programs,  we  felt  that  this  figure  might  b« 
somewhat  high. 

After  touring  ths  center  and  analyzing 
community  mental  retardation  programs,  we 
felt  that  clients  in  Beatrice  were  far  better 
off  in  many  ways  than  many  we  saw  in 
community  programs.  We  have  over  the  years 
been  privileged  to  visit  many  mental  re- 
tardation programs  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries and  we  cannot  remember  a  better 
equipped  or  more  client  oriented  program. 

Although  it  might  appear  that  care  and 
treatment  at  the  Beatrice  center  costs  more 
than   community   care,   an   analysis  of   the 


obvious  costs  and  more  Importantly  the  hid- 
den costs  of  community  programs  would 
leave  a  large  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  an  argument." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thought  it  im- 
portant to  include  this  testimony  in  the 
Record,  the  very  latest  we  have  from 
Nebraska,  to  show,  once  again,  the 
heavyhanded,  unwarranted  interven- 
tion into  the  State  of  Nebraska  by  the 
Justice  Department.  I  maintain  that  a 
Justice  Department  that  has  performed 
in  this  manner  in  the  past  is  not  likely 
to  change  its  spots  simply  because  we 
might  pass  S.  10. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

(The  following  occurred  during  Mr. 
ExoN's  remarks : ) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  follow  this  part  of  my  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  report  issued  by  these  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  certainly  has  great  credibility 
for  me.  I  know  them  both  very  well.  They 
are  highly  regarded,  not  only  in  our  State 
but  across  the  country  as  well. 

Dr.  Donahue  was  the  director  of  the 
State  department  of  mental  health  dur- 
ing the  time  I  served  as  Governor  of 
Oklahoma.  He  is  a  very  distinguished  in- 
dividual. As  Senator  Exon  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  Dr.  Donahue  is  now  director 
of  our  State's  Institute  for  Mental 
Health,  Education,  and  Training.  He  has 
held  leadership  positions  all  across  the 
country.  He  is  president  of  the  American 
College  of  Psychiatry,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Administrative 
Psychiatry,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Commission  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Mentally  Disabled. 

Dr.  Donahue  recently  retired  as  the  di- 
rector of  our  State  department  of  mental 
health  and  received  the  Bowis  award  for 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of 
psychiatry.  This  is  an  award  given  to  very 
few  people  over  the  years  by  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Psychiatry.  He  is  an  out- 
standing individual,  as  is  Dr.  Huber. 

If  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  could 
know  the  outstanding  credentials  and  the 
great  ability  of  both  these  individuals,  I 
think  they  would  give  added  weight  to 
the  report  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  thsuik  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  to  me,  so  that  I  might  say  a  word 
about  the  outstanding  credentials  of 
these  two  individuals  from  my  home 
State. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  quorum  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  under  date  of  May  18,  1979, 
addressed  to  Senator  Birch  Bayh  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution,  Judiciary  ComnLttee,  from 
Patricia  K.  Crawford,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
oiie  parent  who  represents  many  who 
are  opposed  to  S.  10.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mental  Retakdation 
Association  of  America,  Inc.. 

LiTicoln.  Nebr.,  May  18,  1979. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh, 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution, Judiciary  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh  and  StmcoMMiTTEE 
Members:  This  is  to  inform  you  that  the 
members  of  MRAA,  Nebraska  Chapter,  (400  + 
parents  of  retarded  children  and  adults) 
support  the  testimony  of  Senator  Exon  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution 
hearing  S.  10.  The  cost  of  Nebraska's  expe- 
rience with  the  Justice  Department  as  plain- 
tiff intervener  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  Bea- 
trice State  Developmental  Center  to  the  fewer 
than  1  million  taxpayers  in  this  state  has 
been  enormous  and  only  the  bureaucrats 
have  benefitted.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  possess  the 
wisdom  and  compassion  necessary  to  insure 
proper  care  and  treatment  for  our  mentally 
retarded  citizens.  (Surely,  49  other  states  can 
make  the  same  claim.) 

We  have  one  state  operated  institution  for 
the  mentally  retarded  located  at  Beatrice, 
the  Beatrice  State  Developmental  Center, 
(BSDC)  and  it  is  excellent.  There  are  10 
ultra-modern  cottages  housing  16  residents, 
each,  and  a  hne  recreation  building  with  a 
pool,  2  or  3  older  completely  renovated  air- 
conditioned  buildings.  59  percent  of  the  760 
residents  are  profoundly  retarded,  27  percent 
are  severely  retarded,  14  percent  are  mod- 
erately or  mildly  retarded  with  multi-handi- 
caps. We  have  been  deinstitutionalizing  since 
1963  and  therefore  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  level  of  retardation  is  probably  not 
comparable  vrtth  any  other  Institution  and 
yet  the  Department  of  Justice  is  not  satis- 
fled.  The  push  is  on  to  close  the  BSDC. 

There  is  a  conflict  between  the  Department 
of  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  Our 
legislature  has  authorized  a  3  year  plan  to 
renovate  2  older  buildings  to  bring  them 
Into  compliance  with  regulations  to  obtain 
Title  19  funds.  The  Federal  Court  will  not 
allow  the  Improvements!  The  net  result  may 
be  that  a  couple  hundred  residents  of  the 
BSDC  will  have  to  live  in  a  building  which 
affords  little  or  no  privacy,  is  not  air  condi- 
tioned, and  is  like  a  barn. 

The  federal  government  already  has  a  great 
deal  of  control  over  institutional  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  "ntie  19  stand- 
ards for  Medicaid  money  are  very  exacting. 
These  include  facility  standards  and  pro- 
gramming standards.  While  we  often  com- 
plain about  rules  and  regs  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  HEW.  the  fact  is  that 
because  of  these  requirements  and  the 
money  they  bring,  every  person  at  the  BSDC 
receives  5  hours  of  programming  every  day. 
There  are  few  exceptions — the  elderly,  for 
instance.  Warehousing  the  retarded  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Thank  God!  There  are 
ICF/MR  standards  for  licensing.  There  are 
also   accreditation  standards   by  the  Joint 


Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals. 

In  the  lawsuits  against  institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded  around  the  country 
where  the  Justice  Department  has  in- 
tervened, the  solution  is  always  the  same. 
The  wording  and  phrases  in  the  agreements 
that  I  am  familiar  with  are  identical.  Ap- 
parently, there  are  no  allowances  made  for 
geography,  population  density  or  lack, 
thereof,  the  view  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  narrow.  Indeed.  The  solution  to  all 
problems  seems  to  be  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion— fine  for  the  higher  functioning  retard- 
ed person  who  can  truly  benefit  from  com- 
munity living.  Some  of  these  can  participate 
in  competitive  emrloyment,  ride  the  bus 
to  work,  shop  for  themselves  with  little 
assistance.  There  is  a  whole  range  of  re- 
tardation or  more  accurately,  deficiency, 
from  0  IQ  to  70  IQ.  Surely,  mental  age 
should  be  an  important  consideration  In 
the  care  and  supervision  administered. 
Many  retarded  people  are  very  happy  in  an 
Institutional  environment.  They  realize  their 
deficiency  and  appreciate  the  security,  the 
schedule  and  daily  routine,  and  the  rela- 
tive freedom  that  a  large  campus  affords. 
All  Institutions  are  not  bad! 

The  intervention  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  the  Nebraska  case  has  polarized  the 
view  of  some  Nebraskans.  We  have  on  one 
hand  a  large  group  of  professionals  in 
Omaha,  our  largest  city,  situated  on  the 
eastern  border,  who  want  to  deinstitutional- 
ize every  one.  Pronri  their  vantage  it  looks 
mighty  easy  as  all  services  are  available 
there.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  folks 
who  live  in  the  wide  open  Spaces  and  the 
parents  of  retarded  who  have  to  be  more 
realistic  and  less  idealistic  than  the  pro- 
fessionals. We  know  our  kids  in  most  cases 
cannot  and  will  never  be  able  to  exercise 
their  civil  rights.  They  can't  vote,  drive, 
marry,  or  live  unprotected  because  they  are 
deficient,  mentally,  and  unfortunately,  that 
is  a  permanent  condition.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  note,  here,  that  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  Nebraska  has  at  least  34 
of  93  counties  designated  Primary  Medical 
Care  Shortage  Areas. 

Another  matter  that  rankles  parents  of 
residents  of  BSDC  is  the  lack  of  notifica- 
tion in  the  class  action  lawsuit  in  our  state. 
According  to  federal  law,  if  one  is  notified, 
one  has  the  option  to  withdraw  from  the 
class  action.  Only  parents  of  minor  children 
and  legal  guardians  were  notified,  despite 
the  severe  mental  deficiency  of  most  of 
those  in  the  "class".  Notices  were  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  residences  of  the  mentally 
deficient,  some  of  whom  are  blind,  although, 
that  made  little  difference  as  very  few  in- 
volved could  read  or  understand. 

Because  the  majority  of  Nebraska's  men- 
tally deficient  live  in  commimlty  faculties 
and  often  do  not  receive  enough  supervision, 
many  spend  time  in  jails.  A  few  years  ago. 
Judge  Dale  Farnbruch  of  Lincoln  testified 
before  a  legislative  committee  that  we 
would  be  building  new  institutions  for  the 
retarded  and  they  would  be  penal  institu- 
tions. These  jailings  are  the  result  of  people 
with  a  mental  age  of  5  or  8  or  whatever, 
those  certainly  lacking  the  capacity  to  see 
the  consequences  of  their  actions,  not  ade- 
quately supervised.  Civil  rights  includes  the 
right  to  go  to  jail,  even  if  you  are  so  defi- 
cient you  don't  know  why  you  are  there! 

S.  10  sounds  wonderful — why  else  would 
we  see  such  a  variety  of  political  philosophy 
represented  by  those  sponsors?  Learn  from 
Senator  J.  J.  Exon,  he  has  been  through  the 
whole  costly,  frustrating  business!  This  bill 
will  Increase  the  bureaucracy  tremendously — 
the  same  bureaucracy  we  all  rail  against. 
It  is  really  difficult  for  a  sparsely  populated 
state  like  Nebraska  to  spend  huge  amounts 
of  money  and  time  to  defend  itself  against 
the    federal    government    whose    time    and 


money  are  unlimited.  Please  take  note,  Mr. 
Dole,   Mr.   McGovem  and  others. 

The  members  of  MRAA,  Nebraska  Chap- 
ter, urge  you  to  scuttle  S.  10  and  allow  the 
citizens  of  each  state  who  know  the  pecu- 
liarities of  geography  and  population  den- 
sity of  their  state  to  work  out  the  problems 
of  caring  for  those  who  benefit  from  an 
institutional  environment. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  K.  Crawford, 
Governmental  Affairs  ChaimMn. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Reco.^d  an  editorial  which  appeared  yes- 
terday, February  26,  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  which  is  entitled  "Need, 
Not  Limit  on  Retarded,  Should  Shape 
Beatrice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Need,   Not  Limit  on  Retarded,  Shouu> 
Shape   Beatrice 

As  most  regular  readers  of  this  newspaper 
know,  hundreds  of  patients  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  big  center  for  the  mentaUy 
retarded  at  Beatrice  and  placed  in  smaller 
facilities  around  the  state. 

Simply  stated,  the  theory  behind  this  Is 
that  they  will  do  better  If  they  spend  their 
lives  closer  to  the  normal  world. 

But  unfortunately,  for  some  it  has  created 
a  tangled  web  of  problems,  fears  and  heart- 
break. 

In  a  recent  article  In  this  newspaper,  re- 
porter Howard  SUber  cited  some  case  his- 
tories : 

— Janice,  31,  has  been  blind  from  birth. 
She  went  to  special  schools  and  private  tu- 
tors, but  finally  her  parents  accepted  the  fact 
she  was  so  severely  retarded.  She  was  placed 
in  the  Beatrice  center  when  she  was  13.  She 
lives  in  a  modern  cottage  and  plays  her  piano, 
which  her  parents  bought  lor  her.  It  is  her 
means  of  expression.  Her  mother  wonders  U 
she  could  take  her  piano  with  her  if  she  is 
moved  Into  the  conununity.  Would  others 
in  the  residence  tolerate  her  playing? 

— ^A  widow's  son  Is  33.  He  was  placed  In  a 
community  based  program  against  her 
wishes.  His  speech  is  limited.  He  can  print 
his  name  and  his  mother  thinks  he  realizes 
it  is  his  name.  He  can  count  to  16 — most  of 
the  time.  Eight  times  out  of  10  he  can  tell 
which  is  the  quarter  and  which  is  the  dime. 
But  he  has  no  concept  of  the  value  of  either 
coin. 

One  of  the  terms  of  opprobrium  often 
used  against  the  Beatrice  State  Developmen- 
tal Center  is  "warehousing,"  meaning  that 
patients  are  simply  stored  without  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  abilities. 

Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  of  Omaha,  the  mother 
of  the  young  man  in  the  community-based 
program  who  has  trouble  with  dimes  and 
quarters,  has  this  reply : 

"Some  community  programs  are  smaller 
warehoxises,  smaller  lockers." 

Now  listen  to  Janice's  mother,  Mrs.  Bernlce 
Adam  of  Lincoln,  a  retired  advertising  execu- 
tive and  widow  of  Jerry  Adam,  University  of 
Nebraska  wrestling  coach: 

"I  teach  a  Sunday  school  class  for  adult 
mentally  retarded  persons.  Most  of  them  have 
come  from  Beatrice  and  now  live  in  group 
homes  in  Lincoln.  They  have  their  own  class 
because  they  couldn't  possibly  fit  into  one 
with  normal  persons. 

"They  go  to  their  own  sheltered  workshc^. 
They  have  their  own  'funnight'  club  to  which 
they  go  once  a  week.  It's  for  retarded  persons. 

"The  only  thing  I've  been  able  to  figure 
out  that  they  do  in  the  mainstream  Is  occa- 
sionally ride  a  regular  bus.  And  they  seldom. 
if  ever,  venture  downtown. 

"They  are  segregated  on  an  ordinary-size 
city  lot  instead  of  a  660-acre  campus  at  Bea- 
trice." 
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Let  us  point  out.  however,  that  the  com- 
inunlt7- based  program  has  Its  success  stories. 
A  number  of  the  former  Beatrice  patients 
reportedly  are  productive  and  happy. 

One  would  think,  then,  that  there  should 
be  a  choice :  Those  who  can  benefit  from  the 
community  programs  sho^d  be  allowed  to 
participate  and  the  more  severely  retarded 
who  need  the  greater  care  afforded  at  Bea- 
trice should  be  allowed  to  stay  there. 

But  there  are  complications.  A  few  years 
ago  the  parents  of  three  mentally  retarded 
persons  filed  a  class  action  lawsuit  In  the 
VS.  District  Court  In  Omaha  contending 
that  the  Beatrice  patients  "have  a  right  to 
be  served  In  the  least  restrictive  and  the 
most  normalizing  setting  possible."  i.e.,  the 
community  programs. 

A  1975  out-of-court  settlement  has  result- 
ed In  the  transfer  of  large  numbers  to  the 
community  programs  and  a  reduction  In  the 
population  of  the  Beatrice  center  to  its  pres- 
ent approximately  700.  This  compares  with 
2.245  In  1967. 

By  an  involved  process  Involving  two  gov- 
ernors, a  panel  of  experts,  the  court  and 
other  parties,  a  goal  of  further  reducing  the 
number  of  patients  to  250  has  been  set. 

Judge  Albert  Schatz  has.  however,  written 
a  memorandum  saying  that  the  court  would 
not  stand  for  a  plan  which  sets  an  arbitrary 
minimum  resident  population  which  de- 
prives care  and  supervision  at  Beatrice  for 
persons  who  need  it. 

A  further  complication:  The  U.S.  Justice 
Department  is  trying  to  prevent  the  state 
from  spending  money  to  Improve  the  Bea- 
trice center  until  the  population  gets  down 
to  250. 

There  Is  also  disagreement  on  whether 
community  care  costs  more  than  institu- 
tional care.  Valid  comparisons  are  difficult. 
Some  conmiunlty  patients  are  so  near-nor- 
mal their  care  costs  less  than  those  in  Bea- 
trice, but  others  on  the  outside  require  much 
more  expensive  attention. 

A  community  proponent  says  Beatrice 
cosU  average  close  to  $20,000  per  year  per 
patient  while  community  costs  average  $7.- 
800.  But  a  Beatrice  proponent  notes  the  com- 
mimlty  program  is  asking  for  $22,200  a  per- 
son to  bring  24  more  out  of  Beatrice  and 
that  this  is  not  the  total  cost. 

All  of  this  confusion  has  understandably 
upset  the  group  of  parents  who  wish  their 
children  to  remain  at  Beatrice.  They  also 
fear  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  trend 
toward  normalization  for  the  retarded  will  be 
the  demise  of  the  Beatrice  center. 

We  suggest  that  there  is  a  place  for  both 
the  Beatrice  and  community  programs.  There 
will  always  be  a  need  for  institutional  care 
for  the  most  profoundly  retarded,  whatever 
their  numbers. 

What  is  needed,  we  believe.  Is  for  both 
sides  to  get  together  and  work  out  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  allow  choices — with  more 
say  by  the  parents  and  guardians— In  the 
borderline  cases.  And  there  should  be  con- 
sideration of  the  costs.  There  are  limits  to 
what  society  can  afford  to  pay  if  results 
will  be  minute. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  legal  knots  should 
be  untied,  and  this  may  not  be  easy. 

First,  let's  get  rid  of  the  arbitrary  250- 
patlent-lld  that  has  become  such  a  hangup 
and  let  residency  at  Beatrice  be  based  on 
need. 

Second,  someone  should  persuade  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  get  off  the  state's  back 
and  permit  It  to  make  the  improvements 
at  the  Beatrice  center  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  proper  condition. 

aXCKSS    UNTIL    3:04    P.M. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  15  minutes. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:49  p.m.,  recessed  until  3:04  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  The  time  will  not  be  charged 
to  either  side.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  respond  briefly  to  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  discussions  relative  to  amend- 
ments, it  has  been  quite  imderstandable 
that  much  of  the  discussion  has  revolved 
around  the  particular  instant  case,  a  suit 
brought  by  the  parents  of  the  patients 
in  the  mental  institution  in  Nebraska. 

It  is  understandable  why  our  friend 
and  colleague  from  Nebraska,  having 
been  Governor  at  the  time,  would  dwell 
heavily  on  that  particular  case.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  an  extensive 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  that  particu- 
lar case.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
been  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
some  that  the  Justice  Department  on 
occasion  has  been  heavyhanded.  Al- 
though we  do  have  the  complaint 
brought  by  the  Nebraska  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens,  which  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  parents  of  the  young  people 
involved  in  that  institution,  I  see  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  having  that  discussed  in 
the  Record  in  an  effort  to  try  to  dispute 
the  contentions  made  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment did  not  accord  him  the  kind  of 
respect  and  the  State  of  Nebraska  the 
kind  of  respect  they  should  have.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  that. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  I  said 
earlier.  Because  of  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  others  who 
support  this  legislation  that  the  States 
be  accorded  the  courtesies  that  are  due 
them,  the  bill  permits  the  States  to  func- 
tion within  their  own  sphere  of  respon- 
sib  lity  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to 
do  so. 

It  is  because  of  these  feelings  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  willing 
to  accept  some  35  amendments.  The 
standard  applied,  if  S.  10  passes,  would 
be  a  much  sterner  standard,  a  much 
more  severe  test,  than  is  required  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  intervene  in  cases 
which  are  presently  in  the  courts  of  this 
country. 

The  proponents  of  this  particular 
amendment  apparently  believe  that  the 
Justice  Department  needs  a  third  party 
to  check  on  the  relevance  of  the  Justice 
Department  suit,  and  that  that  person 
should  be  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  not  go  along  with  this  prop- 


osition because  the  Justice  Department 
as  a  party  litigant,  either  by  joining  with 
a  party  initiator  or  by  initiating  the 
suit  themselves,  can  be  checked  by  the 
courts.  It  seems  to  me  that  judge  sitting 
there  is  the  perfect  party  to  determine 
whether  the  Justice  Department  has 
overstepped  its  bounds.  It  is  most  appro- 
priate that  the  court  have  that  role. 

To  give  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  a  veto  power  over  the 
Attorney  General  in  matters  involving 
a  suit  to  redress  constitutional  rights 
seems  to  me  to  be  absurd.  I  think  we 
should  emphasize  the  different  role  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  plays  compared  to  the  role  of 
the  Justice  Department,  which  is  the 
appropriate  branch  of  Government  to 
determine  whether  constitutional  and 
legal  rights  are  being  violated. 

It  so  happens  that  our  present  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
a  darn  good  lawyer,  an  exceptional  law- 
yer, but  we  have  had  Secretaries  of  HHS 
who  were  not  lawyers.  To  suggest  that 
the  Secretary,  who  is  charged  with  run- 
ning a  major  service  delivery  depart- 
ment, which  is  the  primary  role  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  should  be 
given  the  veto  power  over  the  Cabinet 
oflBcial  who  is  the  No.  1  law  enforcement 
officer,  who  should  know  more  than  any- 
body else  in  the  Cabinet  about  what  the 
Constitution  requires  and  what  the  laws 
require  as  far  as  citizen  rights  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  is  to  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  an  au- 
thority that  she  is  really  not  capable  of 
assuming. 

Just  to  use  a  specific  example — and 
I  must  confess  I  really  do  not  think  we 
know  where  we  are  heading  on  this  be- 
cause I  have  never  heard  of  a  suggestion 
like  this  before — we  do  know  that  we 
have  had  cases,  specific  cases,  where 
teeth  have  been  pulled  without  novo- 
caine  and  where  patients  have  been 
sutured  without  anesthesia.  I  am  not 
certain  that  violates  the  HHS  standards. 

HHS  standards  m'ght  say  you  need  a 
registered  doctor  to  do  the  suturing  or 
a  registered  dentist  to  pull  teeth.  But  in 
a  given  instance  someone  might  say,  "We 
did  have  a  dentist  to  pull  the  teeth  and 
a  doctor  to  do  the  suturing,  but  they 
were  of  the  medical  opinion  that  the 
pat'ents  did  not  need  novocaine,"  in 
sp  te  of  the  fact  that  you  had  to  have 
three  or  four  people  to  hold  the  patient 
down.  So  it  is  in  that  form  of  almost 
unusual  torture  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Attorney  General  could  deal  w'th  it 
much  more  effectively  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Human  Services,  who  may  say, 
"You  have  a  doctor  or  enough  doctors 
per  patient.  The  ratio  is  all  right  and 
the  medicaid-medicare  standard  is  met." 
But  that  would  not  go  to  the  specific 
V  olation  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
an  inmate  or  a  patient  in  a  mental 
institution. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  that  I  can  add  in  this  case  to  the 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  know  it 
is  well-intentioned.  I  just  suggest  that 
they  are  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Community  Services  to  play  a  role 
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she  should  not  play,  which  is  to  veto  the 
decision  of  a  person  who  is  responsible 
for  the  legal  and  constitutional  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  30  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize 
to  my  friend  from  Indiana.  Because  of 
the  untimely  delay  that  I  was  not  aware 
of,  I  had  to  step  out  of  the  Chamber  for  a 
few  moments,  so  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  hear  all  his  remarks. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  intro- 
ducer of  S.  10  feels  that  the  amendment 
that  I  have  offered  is  absurd.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  absurd  at  all. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  did  not  hear 
me  say  "absurd,"  so  let  me  emphasize 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  intend  to  say  "ab- 
surd." 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
"absurd"? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  never  call  my 
friend  from  Nebraska  absurd,  though  I 
might  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  EXON.  What  adjective  was  used 
in  that  regard? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  thrust  of  my  opposi- 
tion is  that  I  think  we  are  asking  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
which  is  basically  a  service  delivery  or- 
ganization, to  have  veto  power  over  a  de- 
cision made  by  the  Attorney  General, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  expert  in  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  legal  ramifica- 
tions of  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
So  I  think  we  are  asking  her — presently 
her — or  whoever  plays  that  role  in  the 
future,  to  veto  the  judgment  of  a  man 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country  as  far  as  knowing  when  legal 
rights  or  constitutional  rights  are  being 
violated. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
clarification  by  my  friend  from  Indiana. 
I  guess  that  the  connotation  that  he  gave 
was  that  it  was  not  well  thought  out  for 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  be  given  veto 
powers  over  the  Attorney  General.  TTiat, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment.  All  that  my  amendment  is 
attempting  to  do — and,  frankly,  I  was 
quite  surprised  when  I  worked  it  out  that 
it  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  because  I  think  it  is  so  reason- 
able that  just  reading  it,  on  its  face, 
would  indicate  to  those  people  that  it 
should  be  approved. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  at 
all  that  the  Attorney  General,  before 
he  goes  into  a  State,  before  he  goes 
into  an  institution  over  which  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  authority  and  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  Federal  funding  that  is  going 
into  that  institution,  before  the  At- 
torney General  starts  legal  action  against 
that  institution,  he  has  to  clear  in  ad- 
vance with  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  It  goes 
back  to  the  thrust  of  the  judge's  deci- 
sion in  the  case,  where  the  judge  indi- 
cated that  he  could  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress, on  one  hand,  would  create  a  fund- 
ing mechanism  under  HEW  and  then 
turn  right  around,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  want  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  suit. 
CXXVI 251— Part  3 


It  seems  to  me  that,  possibly,  the  thrust 
of  my  amendment  is  not  completely  un- 
derstood. All  the  amendment  does,  as  I 
attempted  to  explain,  probably  while  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  necessarily 
out  of  the  Chamber,  is  say  that  before 
the  Attorney  General  can  bring  legal 
action  against  any  State  institution,  he 
first  has  to  check  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  make  sure  that  his  legal  action 
is  not  in  conflict  with  some  action  that 
is  presently  being  taken  by  HEW  under 
the  law  and  the  responsibility  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  has.  It  is  not  designed 
to  delay;  it  is  merely  designed  to  make 
sure  that  the  right  hand  in  Government 
knows  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

I  was  not  able  to  follow,  because  I  un- 
fortunately came  back  in  late,  the  pull- 
ing of  teeth  without  novocaine.  I  believe 
none  of  us  has  subscribed  to  a  belief 
that  that  kind  of  incident  should  take 
place.  But  I  do  not  think  we  should  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  almost  unre- 
stricted power  he  would  have  if  S.  10  be- 
comes law.  In  effect,  making  him  a  czar 
over  every  State  institution  is  not  go- 
ing necessarily  to  clear  that  possible  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  also  indi- 
cated that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  this  suit 
and.  in  essence,  said  that,  even  if  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  presently  checking  to  enforce 
the  standards  imposed  under  the  law, 
they  do  not  even  have  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  HEW.  If  we  do  not  accept  my 
amendment,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  Department  of  Justice — not  only  pos- 
sible, but  I  suggest  that  they  will  be 
in  cases  where  they  might  not  have  to 
be  t>ecause  of  the  authority  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  has  under  the  law  to 
make  sure  that  the  Federal  funding  pro- 
grams that  are  going  into  our  State  in- 
stitutions are  properly  handled. 

I  just  cannot  understand  the  objec- 
tion of  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  this 
amendment.  I  suspect  that  it  goes  back 
to  those  who  are  pushing  this  concept. 
It  is  one  of  my  major  fears  with  regard 
to  S.  10,  because,  at  least  as  far  as  some 
of  the  Nebraska  interests  that  are  be- 
hind S.  10.  I  only  question  their  motives 
because  they  have  well  spelled  out  their 
motives  in  the  past. 

I  said  what  those  motives  are  in  my 
detailed  statement,  the  motives  of  some 
of  the  people  in  Nebraska  who  are  sup- 
porting S.  10 — not  the  elected  officials 
but  some  of  the  people  supporting  it. 
They  are  the  same  people  who  basically 
feel  that  all  institutions  should  be  closed 
down. 

Therefore,  I  say  once  again,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  friend  from  Indiana, 
I  hope  he  can  clarify  further  his  ob- 
jections to  what  I  think  is  a  very  reaison- 
able  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska. I  regret  that  I  had  to  chair  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence  briefly 
in  its  discussion  with  Admiral  Turner 
and,  thus,  was  not  able  to  hear  the 
Senator's  full  explanation.  However,  let 


him  rest  assured  that  I  have  studied  his 
amendment  very  carefully. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Senator  frwn  Nebraska  has  expressed 
his  concern  attout  S.  10  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  well  educated  on  his  views.  Ttie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  does  a  very  per- 
suasive job  of  expressing  his  point  of 
view. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  I 
think  we  have  a  basic  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  this  bill  does.  I  just  want 
to  reiterate,  using  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  the  At- 
torney CJeneral  would  never  be  a  czar 
over  an  institution.  Before  he  could  get 
into  court,  he  would  have  to  find  all  of  the 
conditions  in  the  institution  which  are 
outlined  in  the  bill.  The  steps  which 
must  be  taken  by  the  Attorney  General 
are  much  more  in  line  with  trying  to  give 
adequate  notice  and  providing  more 
specificity  of  complaint  and  more  recMn- 
mendations  of  various  alternatives  for 
solution  than  exist  now  under  the  present 
law.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  if  this 
law  had  been  on  the  Ixwks  earlier,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  not  have  been  confronted  with 
the  roughshod  treatment  by  the  Justice 
Department,  because  they  could  not  have 
been  involved  in  the  case  in  the  same 
way. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  gain  much  by 
going  to  that  basic  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  approach  here. 

I  can  only  read  what  the  language 
says  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  It  says  very  clearly  that 
the  Attorney  General  may  not  commence 
any  action  unless  he  has  received  a  cer- 
tification from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

If  that  is  not  veto  power,  that  we  can- 
not start  until  we  get  that  certification. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Would  the  Senator  accept  a  consulta- 
tive role  for  HEW.  where  we  could  say 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  not  com- 
mence any  action,  et  cetera,  in  which 
such  an  institution  is  a  defendant,  un- 
less he  has  consulted  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  that 
such  commencement  or  intervention  is 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  goals  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare? 

Mr.  EKON.  May  I  respond  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Or  mine.  I  think  we  have 
adequate  time.  Please  go  ahead. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  the  offer  is  made  in  sincerity,  but 
I  cannot  accept  that  because  what  that 
does  is  place  even  more  authority  with 
the  Justice  Department. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  keeps  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  certain  things 
cannot  be  done  in  S.  10  until  certain 
conditions  are  met.  But  I  submit  that 
those  conditions  are  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General.  No  one  is  looking  over 
the  Attorney  General's  shoulder. 

Everything  we  have  outlined  in  S.  10 
says  that  the  Attorney  General  must  do 
this  or  that,  but  the  ultimate  decision  eis 
to  whether  he  moves  ahead  or  not  is  his. 

To  clarify  my  position  and  try  to  get  it 
back  on  track.  I  cite  once  again  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana  the  wording  handed 
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down  in  the  decision  by  the  judge  in  the 
case  of  United  States  against  Solomon, 
which  goes  to  the  basic  heart  of  the  rea- 
son I  think  my  amendment  should  be 
accepted. 

I  quote  once  again  what  the  judge 
said: 

Surely.  If  Congress  had  wanted  two  agen- 
cies to  be  involved  In  ameliorating  the  states' 
efforts  to  help  the  mentally  retarded,  it 
would  have  at  least  provided  some  legislative 
guidance  as  to  procedures  for  preventing  the 
conflict  and  contradictory  goals  that  can  and 
do  occur  when  two  federal  agencies  inde- 
pendently act  on  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  President,  what  my  amendment 
does  is  eliminate  tJie  conflict  the  judge 
so  eloquently  pointed  out  in  his  common- 
sense  decision. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  and  S.  10 
passes — and  I  hope  that  it  will  not,  but 
if  S.  10  does  pass — then  what  we  would 
have  here  would  be  that  the  Attorney 
General  could  not  proceed  with  a  lawsuit 
until  he  had  cleared  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  were  having  diflSculties  with 
that  institution  at  that  particular  time. 
I  say,  and  I  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Indiana,  that  if  we  had  a  situation  where 
an  institution  was  under  investigation, 
or  the  Department  of  HEW  was  working 
with  that  institution  in  that  particular 
State  at  that  particular  time,  I  think  it 
would  be  inappropriate  and  wrong  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  bring  a  law- 
suit until  HEW  had,  hopefully,  completed 
its  investigation  and  completed  their  ac- 
tion, which  might,  indeed,  eliminate  the 
necessary  conflict  and  controversy  and 
expense  of  a  Federal  lawsuit. 

So  I  would  have  to  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Indiana  that  if  there  is  a 
situation  where  the  Justice  Department, 
through  information  that  came  to  their 
attention,  wanted  to  bring  suit  in  a  cer- 
tain institution  somewhere  in  some 
State,  that  they  would  be  forced  under 
the  law,  if  my  amendment  is  adopted  to 
check  with  HEW  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  conflict.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  amendment. 

I  emphasize  once  again,  the  net  effect 
was  adequately  pointed  out  by  the  judge 
In  United  States  against  Solomon,  to  pre- 
vent the  conflict  and  contradictory  goals 
of  two  Federal  agencies. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  help 
straighten  things  out. 

It  might,  indeed,  interfere  if  the  intent 
of  S.  10  is  to  allow  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  go  in  and  sue  at  will.  Yes,  under 
those  circumstances  the  Exon  amend- 
ment would  be  some  check  and  balance 
as  far  as  the  filing  of  a  lawsuit  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  one  is 
going  to  talk  about  the  Solomon  case  it 
seems  to  me  we  better  look  at  the  basis 
for  the  Solomon  case  in  the  Solomon 
decision. 

The  Justice  Department  entered  the 
Solomon  case.  Initiated  the  Solomon  case 
under  rule  XXIV.  The  thrust  was  to  try' 
to  initiate  a  case.  They  tried  to  equate 
their  right  to  initiate  that  case  with  the 
generally  accepted  right  that  the  Justice 


Department  had  been  granted  by  courts 
in  previous  cases  where  they  intervened 
in  presently  filed  cases  under  rule  XXIV. 

The  court  ruled  that  rule  XXIV  does 
not  apply  if  the  Department  is  initiating 
a  case.  Thus,  the  Justice  Department 
did  not  have  standing. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  might  ar- 
gue yes  or  no  on  that.  I  cannot  argue  it 
is  a  different  legal  foundation  we  are 
standing  on  if  we  try  to  initiate  a  case, 
compared  to  the  right  to  intervene, 
which  has  been  generally  upheld  by  the 
courts  in  existing  cases. 

Is  there  no  way  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  accept  a  consulting  role? 
Again  I  get  back  to  the  difference  of  the 
Department  of  HEW,  or  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  basically,  a  service  deliv- 
ery organization — how  many  patients 
per  doctor,  how  much  protein  in  the  food, 
how  much  daylight  in  the  reading  room, 
how  sophisticated  a  program  for  retrain- 
ing, or  training,  or  rehabilitating,  re- 
tarded children. 

That  is  the  basic  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

I  honestly  believe  that  perhaps  one  of 
the  differences  that  exists  between  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  because  we  generally  have 
common  yardsticks  to  measure  right  and 
wrong,  is  that  he  sees  S.  10  pursuing  a 
difffferent  set  of  rights,  or  a  different 
qualitative  right,  than  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  sees  it. 

We  have  carefully  restricted  the  ap- 
plication of  S.  10  to  serious  violations  I 
do  not  need  to  read  them  again,  but  I 
shall: 

To  egreglovis  vlpiatlons,  conditions  which 
are  willful  or  wanton,  or  conditions  of  gross 
neglect  which  deprive  any  persons  of  any 
rights,  privileges  or  immunities  secured  and 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  rights  we  say 
the  Justice  Department  should  be  able  to 
enter  into  to  stop  the  violation  of  those 
rights.  It  should  not  have  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  HEW  or  HHS  and  say,  "Pel- 
lows,  how  are  we  complying  with  tiiis  re- 
training program?" 

That  is  why  I  think  there  would  be  an 
interminable  delay  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  HHS  tried  to  figure  out  how  far 
they  were  toward  compliance  about 
numbers  and  that  kind  of  thing.  We  want 
to  stop  people  from  being  hurt. 

I  do  not  believe  that  under  S.  10,  the 
Attorney  General,  even  absent  the  qual- 
ifying language  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, can  order  certain  programmatic 
effects  in  an  institution,  nor  can  the 
court,  unless  that  is  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  violation  of  constitutional  rights  and 
serious  wrongs. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  differences  of 
opinion  here  are  quite  obvious,  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  are  essentially 
based  upon  the  confidence  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  fact  that  those  of  us 
who  have  had  experience  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  its  heavyhanded 
activities  do  not  have  the  same  confi- 


dence in  the  Jusitce  Department  as  do 
those  who  have  not  had  such  dealings 
with  that  Department. 

I  go  back  once  again  to  the  basic 
point  that  was  explained  by  the  judge 
in  the  case  to  which  I  referred.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Congress,  whenever  it  can 
should  spell  out  as  much  as  possible 
which  department  has  what  respon- 
sibility. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  comments  today 
with  regard  to  the  case  we  have  been  re- 
ferring to.  the  Solomon  case.  I  thought 
the  judge  made  good  sense  in  pointing 
out  that,  surely.  Congress  would  want  the 
right  hand  of  one  agency  of  Govern- 
ment to  know  what  the  left  hand  of  an- 
other agency  of  Government  was  doing. 
However,  as  I  said  at  that  time,  it  might 
be  that  this  particular  judge  has  more 
confidence  in  the  commonsense  of  Con- 
gress than  is  truly  warranted. 

What  we  have  here  and  what  we  are 
discussing  is  the  fact  that,  whether  or 
not  the  Justice  Department  would  have 
entered  the  Nebraska  case  had  S.  10  been 
the  law  of  the  land  at  that  time,  I  sug- 
gest that  since  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  there  were  gross 
deprivations  in  Nebraska,  probably  they 
would  have  been  in  the  case  even  sooner 
than  they  were. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he 
thinks  that,  had  S.  10  been  in  place,  the 
Justice  Department  would  not  have  been 
in  the  Nebraska  case. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know 
is  that  they  would  have  had  to  meet  a 
higher  standard  than  the  present  law. 
They  are  bringing  suits  in  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  other  States  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  title  VI,  title  II,  title  HI 
title  VII.  title  VIII.  Those  are  the  legal 
bases  for  bringing  Federal  suits  against 
State  institutions.  We  are  putting  more 
safeguards  in  S.  10  than  exist  in  any  of 
those  other  acts — all  of  them  put  to- 
gether. 

They  do  not  have  to  provide  a  Gover- 
nor any  notice  that  they  are  coming  in. 
They  just  knock  on  the  door  and  say, 
"Here  we  are."  We  would  require  advance 
notice.  They  do  not  have  to  provide  the 
name,  serial  number,  time,  place,  and 
kind  of  abuse.  That  does  not  have  to  be 
provided  now.  as  compared  to  the  detail 
we  have  put  in. 

Instead  of  being  interpreted  as  an 
overly  trusting  piece  of  legislation,  in 
which  we  are  trusting  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  be  sensitive,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  look  at  the  language  of  the 
statute,  we  are  not  trusting  them.  We 
are  not  leaving  anything  to  trust  or  good 
faith.  We  are  saying,  "By  gosh,  you 
have  to  do  it."  If  they  did  not  have  to 
do  it.  nothing  is  able  to  keep  the  Attorney 
General,  perhaps,  from  being  abusive 
and  heavy-handed  and  from  saying,  "I'm 
going  to  bring  this  suit." 

If  you  are  representing  the  State  of 
Nebraska  as  the  attorney  general  or 
the  Governor,  you  say,  "With  all  respect, 
your  honor,  we  did  not  get  15  days' 
notice,  and  this  complaint  does  not  out- 
line all  these  things,  and  nobody  has 
talked  to  me  to  see  if  I  can  voluntarily 
deal  with  the  questions."  The  judge  looks 
and  sees  there  has  been  no  effort  to  get 
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voluntary  compliance  and  he  says,  "The 
case  is  out  of  court." 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  should 
not  be  too  complicated.  My  amendment 
is  very  simple.  All  it  does  is  add  one  more 
step  to  the  process  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  evidently  feels  is  not  necessary. 
The  bottom  line  is  this:  How  much 
trouble  is  going  to  be  caused  to  the  States 
is  the  lesser  of  the  two  problems. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  Nebraska  case  at 
least — and  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
others — the  harm  that  was  done  by  the 
heavy-handed  tactics  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment fell  most  heavily  on  the  men- 
tally retarded  citizens,  disrupted  the  in- 
stitutions, and  caused  the  other  concern 
which  the  two  eminent  psychiatrists  in- 
dicated in  their  report,  about  which  I 
commented  earlier  in  the  day. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  having  one 
more  safeguard.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  very  sincere  in  be- 
lieving that  some  roadblocks  have  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral before  he  can  do  such  things.  If  he 
did  not  give  the  15  days'  notice,  which 
I  am  sure  he  would — that  would  be  a 
foregone  conclusion — if  he  did  not  give 
the  Governor  15  days'  notice,  obviously 
the  case  would  be  thrown  out  of  court. 
But  most  of  the  other  "protections  '  that 
supposedly  are  afforded  to  the  States,  un- 
der the  wording  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  would  be  highly  technical,  legal 
decisions,  in  my  opinion. 

All  I  am  asking,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  take  one  more  step  for  protection 
which  seems  to  me  is  obviously  necessary 
if  we  want  to  make  sure  that  one  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  getting  into  an  area  it  is  familiar 
with  and  would  not  be  interfering  with 
another  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  any  action  they  might  take 
:inder  any  law. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
accords  me  good  faith. 

First  of  all,  if  we  do  not  pass  S.  10,  that 
does  not  change  anything  one  iota.  It 
permits  the  Justice  Department  to  do 
exactly  what  they  did  and  the  way  they 
did  it  in  Nebraska  and  other  States.  If 
S.  10  is  passed,  before  they  can  inter- 
vene in  other  States,  they  will  have  to 
meet  the  standards  applied  in  S.  10. 
Granted,  it  does  give  them  the  right  to 
initiate  suits  on  the  same  standards. 

I  do  not  know  about  some  of  these  peo- 
ple who  are  supporting  S.  10,  but  the 
closing  down  of  an  institution  and  things 
such  as  that  are  not  what  I  am  inter- 
ested in.  One  can  argue  about  what  is  the 
best  kind  of  treatment  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  different  treatment  depending 
upon  the  institutions  involved  and  the 
patients  involved. 

I  do  not  possess  the  expertise  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  deal  with  that  very 
complicated  question  of  how  one  reaches 
minds  that  are  retarded  and  puts  peo- 
ple back  on  their  feet.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  stop  here  is  willful  and  wanton 


misconduct  that  seriously  harms  citi- 
zens who  are  institutionalized. 

That  is  a  higher  standard  than  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Indiana  might 
Uke  to  see  applied  in  institutions.  We 
have  passed  laws  and  provided  funding 
mechanisms,  not  sufficiently,  but  we 
passed  laws  to  try  to  upgrade  quality 
treatment.  Here  again,  what  this  bill  is 
designed  to  do  is  not  guarantee  quality 
treatment  but  to  prohibit  the  abuse  of 
constitutional  rights.  I  think  that  is 
where  the  Senator  from  Indiana  differs 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as  to 
what  we  are  really  trying  to  accomplish. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  put  in  a  man- 
date there  that  before  the  Attorney 
General  could  proceed  he  must  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  and  that  a  determination 
must  be  made  that  such  a  commence- 
ment or  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  is  consistent  with  the 
policies  and  goals  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
reason  I  do  not  like  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  have  veto 
power  is  that  sometimes  it  takes  forever 
to  get  any  decision  down  there.  That  is 
a  huge  service-delivery  department,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  better  able  to  say.  "Wait  a  min- 
ute, these  constitutional  rights  are  being 
violated,  and  we  are  going  to  sue  to  stop 
them,"  and  then  the  court  will  decide 
whether  that  is  a  good  case  or  not. 

Mr.  BAYH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  earlier  had  a  rather  lengthy 
colloquy  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  over  the  relative 
merits  of  his  amendment  which  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  sign  off  on  an  action 
that  was  to  be  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General  before  he  could  proceed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  during  that  colloquy  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary which  points  out  that  he  feels 
that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  responsibility 
that  is  appropriately  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Secretabt  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Weu'ark, 
Washirmton,  D.C.,  February  27, 1980. 
Hon.  BntcH  Bath, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaikman:  There  Is  pending  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  S.  10,  a  bill  "To  au- 
thorize actions  for  redress  in  cases  involving 
deprivations  of  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons  secured  or  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States."  We 
understand  that  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered to  that  bill  to  further  define  a  role 
In  the  litigation  process  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  oppose  any  such  amendments  to  S.  10, 
because  their  implementation  would  impede 
expeditious  action  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  protecting  the  rights  of  persons 
residing  in  a  specific  Institution. 

We  believe  that  section  9(b)  of  S.  10  as- 
sures this  Department  the  opportunity  to 
intervene  appropriately  in  any  planned  in- 
vestigation by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  Department  is  committed  to  providing 


to  the  Department  of  Justice  expertise  and 
information  which  that  Department  needs 
to  pursue  actions  In  these  matters.  Tou  can 
be  assured  that  we  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  resolve  any  conflicts 
In  opinion,  rules,  regulations  or  standards 
that  may  develop  with  the  Departments  or 
with  the  Federal  courts. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  that  the 
Senate  reject  any  amendments  to  S.  10  other 
than  those  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Its  letter  to  you  of  February  3S, 
1980. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pathicia  RoBorrs  Sammis. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  what  Federal  policy  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
wants,  the  question  is  what  policy  Con- 
gress feels  is  appropriate. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Federal  judge 
in  the  Solomon  case  stated  the  concep- 
tual need  for  this  provision  succinctly : 

Surely,  if  Congress  had  wanted  two  agen- 
cies to  be  involved  in  ameliorating  the  states' 
efforts  to  help  the  mentally  retarded.  It 
would  have  at  least  provided  some  legisla- 
tive guidance  as  to  procedures  for  prevent- 
ing the  conflict  and  contradictory  goals  that 
can  and  do  occur  when  two  federal  agencies 
independently  act  on  the  same  matter. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  these 
procedures  to  prevent  the  obvious  con- 
flict of  authority  which  will  occur  with- 
out this  protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  request 
at  this  time  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  to  be  voted  on  to- 
morrow after  the  prearranged  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wese  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  on 
this  amendment  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  his  time.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  mine  and  we  can  proceed 
with  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1873 

(Purpose:  To  substitute  for  the  bill  a  bUl 
to  establish  a  national  commission  to 
study  the  care  of  institutionalized  persons 
and  to  recommend  Improvements  in  the 
operation  of  institutions) 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  amendment  No.  1673  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

"nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  proposes  amendment  numbered  1673. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"OECLABATION  OF  PUBPOSC 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  adequate  care  of  institutionalized 
persons  should  develop  from  the  commit- 
ments of  State,  local,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments working  together  to  define  the  causes 
of  and  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  in- 
adequate care. 

"ESTABUSHBCENT  OF  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Institutions  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Commission') . 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

"(1)  One  member  appointed  from  the  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  One  member  appointed  from  a  panel 
of  at  least  eight  persons  submitted  by  the 
Governors'  Conference. 

"(3)  One  member  appointed  from  a  panel 
of  at  least  eight  persons  submitted  Jointly 
by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  four  years.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  and 
shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  appoint- 
ed. A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

"(e)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

"DDTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  Investigate,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (e).  the  adequacy  of  care  provided  to 
persons  residing  In  Institutions,  as  defined 
In  section  4(a). 

"(b)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authorlza- 
Uon  of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
aJQce  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  advisable 

(c)(1)  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  designated  by  him 
and  Shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman  or  any  members.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmation  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission.  "ciwe 

9a  n!..^*l'J"°''*^°"  °^  section  1821  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  su<i 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ajices  to  Witnesses  summoned  under  author- 

fr^T^^.y^  "y  *^*''  ^'="o'i  s^«^l  be  paid 

from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 

(J)  Any  person  who  willfully  neelects  or 

of  r'nr^''"*"'^  ■«  -^  '^*"^'  O'-  to^^l  °y 

«L  Pf"**"**  »iy  evidence  in  obedience  to 
any  subpena  duly  issued  under  the  authorit? 

«Ioo  ^n"*,"""'^  ^""^^  "^  «"«^  ^  more  than 
t^nVv,  ^Pf'soned  ^or  not  more  than  sS 
months  or  both.  Upon  the  certiflcatlwi  b^ 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commislson  of  the  facte 
concerning  any  such  willful  disobedience  bv 
any  person  to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
any  judicial  district  in  which  such  ~rin 
resides  or  1,  found,  such  attorney  Lif^o- 


ceed  by  Information  for  the  prosecution  of 
such  person  for  such  offense. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  acquire  directly 
from  the  head  of  any  department,  agency. 
Independent  instrumentality,  or  other  au- 
thority of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, available  Information  which  the 
Commission  considers  useful  in  the  discharge 
of  ite  duties.  All  departmente,  agencies,  and 
Independent  instrumentalities,  or  other  au- 
thorities of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  furnish  all  Information  request- 
ed by  the  Conunlssion  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  law. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  or  their 
designees,  no  sooner  than  seven  days  follow- 
ing written  notification  to  ( 1 )  the  Governor 
or  chief  executive  officer,  (2)  the  attorney 
general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  appro- 
priate State  or  political  subdivision,  and 
(3)  the  director  of  the  institution,  of  the 
Commission's  intention  to  commence  an  in- 
vestigation of  such  institution  and  up)on 
presenting  appropriate  credentials  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  Institution  or  agent  in  charge, 
are  authorized  to  inspect  and  investigate 
during  regiUar  working  hours  and  at  other 
reasonable  times,  and  within  reasonable  lim- 
its and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  any  such 
institution  and  all  pertinent  conditions, 
structures,  equipment,  and  materials  therein, 
and  to  question  any  employee  or  resident  of 
such  Institution. 

"DEWNITIONS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  term  'institution'  means 
any  facility  or  Institution — 

"(1)  which  Is  owned,  operated,  or  managed 
by  or  provides  services  on  behalf  of  or  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  with  any  State,  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  with  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

"(2)  which  is — 

"(A)  for  persons  who  are  mentally  111,  dis- 
abled, or  retarded,  or  chronically  ill.  or 
handicapped; 

"(B)  a  Jail  or  prison,  or  other  correctional 
or  other  pretrial  detention  facilities; 

"(C)  for  Juveniles  held  awaiting  trial  or 
residing  for  purposes  of  receiving  care  or 
treatment;  and 

"(D)  providing  skilled  nursing,  interme- 
diate or  long-term  care,  or  custodial  or  resi- 
dential care. 

"(b)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  shall  have  the  power 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
steff  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  62 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates;  and 

"(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  procurement  of 
necessary  financial  and  administrative  serv- 
ices, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  by 
reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Chairman  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

"(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  study  necessary  to 
implement  the  proyialons  of  this  Act. 


"(c)(1)  Any  Federal  employee  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
may  be  detailed  to  the  Commission,  and 
such  detail  shall  be  without  interruption  or 
loss  of  civil  service  status  or  privilege. 

"(2)  Any  staff  member  of  any  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  detailed  to 
serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Conimlssion  by  the 
chairman  of  the  respective  committee.  Any 
staff  member  so  detailed  shall  serve  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  without  additional 
compensation  except  that  he  or  she  may 
receive  such  reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred as  the  Commission  may  authorize. 

"COMPENSATION    AND   TRAVEL    EXPENSES   OP 
MEMBERS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  the  basic 
pay  In  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

""(b)  While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  of  the  Commission,  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
employed  Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"reports 

"Sec.  7.  Following  completion  of  any  in- 
vestigation of  an  institution,  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate, 
the  Commission  may  issue  reports  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  to  appropriate 
State  and  local  legislative  bodies,  setting 
forth  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  care  of  persons  residing  in 
such  institutions.  Such  reports  shall  be 
made  public  at  the  time  they  are  Issued  and 
shall  be  widely  disseminated. 

'"AtrrHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

""Sec.  8.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "'A  bill  to 
establish  a  national  commission  to  study 
the  care  of  institutionalized  persons  and  to 
recommend  improvements  In  the  operation 
of  Institutions.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  1  hour  to  argue  in  favor  of  his 
amendment  and  the  majority  has  1  hour 
in  opposition. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  1673  is  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  S.  10  and  I  shall  review  with 
the  Senate  the  provisions  of  this  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Section  1  of  the  amendment  is  a  dec- 
laration of  purpose.  The  purpose  section 
states  that: 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
adequate  care  of  Institutionalized  persons 
should  develop  from  the  commitments  of 
Stato.  local,  and  Federal  govemmente  work- 
ing together  to  define  the  causes  of  and  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  Inadequate  care. 

The  key  term  is  "working  together." 
The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to  de- 
vise a  system  under  which  a  concerted 
effort  can  be  put  forward  by  State,  local, 
and  Federal  governments  to  correct  an 
obvious  problem  and  to  provide  adequate 
care  for  institutionalized  persons. 

In  this  respect,  the  amendment  differs 
from  the  bill  because,  whereas  imder  the 
bill  the  responsibility  for  correcting  the 
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problems  of  institutionalized  persons  is 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
specifically  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  this  bill  the  responsibility  is  a  shared 
one.  involving  not  just  one  layer  of  gov- 
ernment, involving  not  just  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
involving  State,  local,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments, all  three. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  establishes  a  na- 
tional commission  on  institutions,  and 
this  national  commission  on  institutions 
is  the  alternative  proposed  in  the  substi- 
tute for  authority  given  by  the  bill  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  National  Commission  on  Institu- 
tions is  comprised  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
members  is  drawn  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  A 
second  member  is  drawn  from  a  panel  of 
persons  submitted  to  the  President  by 
the  Governors  Conference  and  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  State  governments.  A  third 
member  of  the  commission  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  local  governments  and  is  se- 
lected by  the  President  from  a  panel  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  study  and  investigate 
conditions  in  the  various  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  Federal,  State,  and 
local.  Again  it  is  not  an  effort  just  to  sin- 
gle out  State  institutions  or  local  institu- 
tions as  being  particularly  deserving  of 
analysis  and  investigation,  but  it  rec- 
ognizes that  a  problem  may  exist  with 
respect  to  people  who  are  patients  or  in- 
mates in  institutions  operated  by  any 
level  of  government. 

Section  3  further  provides  that  the 
Commission,  in  exercising  its  responsibil- 
ity to  study  and  investigate,  may  hold 
hearings,  that  it  may  subpena  witnesses 
and  evidence,  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  papers,  and  so  forth. 

Then  it  provides  for  how  the  subpenas 
are  issued  and  generally  the  exercise  of 
the  investigative  responsibility  of  the 
Commission. 

Finally,  skipping  over  to  section  5,  pro- 
visions are  made  in  the  substitute  for  the 
staffing  of  the  Commission,  and  among 
other  things,  the  substitute  provides  that 
any  Federal  employee  subject  to  civil 
service  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  may 
be  detailed  to  the  Commission.  In  other 
words,  it  is  perfectly  permissible  and 
anticipated  under  this  substitute  that 
the  Commission  could  draw  upon  some  of 
the  same  personnel  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  use  in  the  bill  to  carry  on 
the  investigations  and  to  carry  on  the 
hearings  that  are  anticipated. 

Then,  section  7  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  issue  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  to  appropriate 
State  and  local  legislative  bodies,  setting 
forth  its  findings  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  substance  of 
the  substitute  amendment.  What  is  the 
rationale  for  it?  First  of  all,  let  me  state 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  must  be  in 
agreement  that  we  deplore  inadequate 
conditions  that  exist  in  any  institution, 
hospital,  mental  health  institution, 
prison,  or  jail,  whether  they  are  operated 


by  local  governments  or  whether  they 
are  operated  by  State  governments,  or 
the  Federal  Government. 

None  of  us  approves  of  snakepit-like 
conditions  if  they  exist  in  any  institu- 
tion or  cruelty  or  mistreatment  or  inade- 
quate care.  All  of  us  want  to  see  these 
conditions  eradicated.  We  all  agree  on 
that. 

Therefore,  the  issue  before  the  Senate 
is  not  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  cast 
a  vote  on  trying  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  those  who  are  incarcerated  or 
those  who  are  receiving  treatment.  The 
only  question  before  us  is  how  to  accom- 
plish these  desirable  ends,  what  to  do, 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  try  to 
improve  the  lot  of  those  who  oftentimes 
cannot  care  for  themselves. 

Now,  the  bill's  approach  in  its  present 
form  is  to  attempt  to  correct  perceived 
problems  and  real  problems  through  the 
method  of  litigation,  adversary  proceed- 
ings, conflict  and,  therefore,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  vested 
with  the  responsibility  under  the  bill  is 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
basic  practice  to  be  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Jusitce,  as  contemplated 
by  the  bill,  is  to  file  a  lawsuit. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  for 
consultation,  conciliation.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  President,  that  what 
the  Justice  Department  does  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  is  not  to  con- 
ciliate. The  Justice  Department  is  not  a 
body  of  experts  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  or  in  the  field  of  treating  the 
retarded  or  in  the  field  of  health  care 
or  hospital  administration.  That  is  not 
the  job  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  job  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  to  file  suit,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  very  good  at  filing  suit.  The  peo- 
ple hired  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  attorneys.  That  is  what  they  are 
trained  to  do.  They  litigate,  and  they 
litigate  thousands,  maybe  tens  of  thous- 
ands, of  cases  every  year. 

Basically  what  the  litigators  does  is  to 
engage  himself  in  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing. That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
litigation.  Litigation  by  its  very  nature 
involves  the  adversary  process.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  our  Constitution  if 
you  do  not  have  a  case  in  controversy, 
you  do  not  have  a  justiciable  issue.  So 
the  whole  nature  of  litigation,  the  whole 
nature  of  what  the  Justice  Department 
does  and  what  its  personnel  are  trained 
to  do,  is  to  involve  themselves  in  ad- 
versary proceedings,  in  litigation  in  the 
courtroom  process,  and  this  is  the  theme 
of  Senate  bill  10.  This  is  the  whole  ap- 
proach that  is  assumed  by  Senate  bill 
10. 

The  questions  are  whether  this  ap- 
proach— litigation,  conflict,  adversary 
proceedings — is  a  very  effective  ap- 
proach in  improving  the  conditions  of 
those  who  are  incarcerated  or  confined. 
Is  it  very  effective? 

The  second  question  is  does  this 
apyproach  of  litigation,  of  conflict,  have 
any  side  effects  which  are  adverse? 

Finally,  if  it  is  not  very  effective,  and  if 
there  are  adverse  side  effects,  is  there  an 
available  alternative  which  will  do  a 
better  job  of  improving  the  conditions  of 


those  who  are  in  institutions  of  one  Und 
or  another  without  the  adverse  side  ef- 
fects that  result  from  the  whole  method 
of  operation  in  Senate  bill  10? 

It  is  the  position  of  this  Senator  in 
offering  this  amendment  that  Senate 
bill  10  is,  flrst  of  all,  not  very  effective; 
that  it,  in  fact,  will  not  accomplish  what 
its  sponsors  say  it  will  accomplish;  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  cases 
which  will  be  handled  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment pursuant  to  this  bill  is  so  small  in 
number  that  they  could  improve  the  lot, 
if  they  do  improve  the  lot,  of  at  best  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  insti- 
tutionalized persons  of  this  country. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Drew 
Days,  in  testifying  on  this  bill,  estimated 
that  somewhere  between  7  and  10  cases 
would  actually  be  brought  in  any  one 
year.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
8,000  institutions  in  this  country,  when 
you  count  up  all  the  prisons,  jails.  State 
hospitals,  and  governmentally  operated 
institutions — some  8,000  of  them.  So  even 
if  this  were  the  best  possible  method  of 
addressing  the  problem,  it  would  only 
address  7  to  10  cases  a  year  when  there 
are  8,000  potential  cases  out  there. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  targeting  in  on  7 
cases  or  10  cases  per  year  is  going  to 
really  solve  the  problem  of  those  located 
in  the  many  institutions  scattered  all 
over  this  country. 

But  the  second  problem,  and  the  sec- 
ond reason  why  there  is  an  ineffective 
approach,  is  that  the  remedy  is  not  a 
real  remedy;  that  is  to  say,  what  the  pro- 
cedure under  Senate  bill  10  anticipates 
is  that  a  court,  after  a  trial,  after  the 
whole  lengthy  process  of  litigation  is 
completed,  will  eventually  enter  an 
order,  and  the  order  will  be  to  do  some- 
thing, to  accomplish  something,  to 
change  something,  because  where  there  is 
a  right  there  must  be  a  remedy:  where  a 
court  is  involved  there  must  be  some- 
thing for  the  court  to  do,  some  way  In 
which  the  court  can  enforce  its  remedies, 
some  way  in  which  a  court  can  improve 
things. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  problem  of 
these  institutions  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  one  but  it  is  a  very 
simple  one  to  state,  and  that  is  a  lack 
of  funds.  It  is  a  money  problem.  In  a 
case  where  there  is  overcrowding  in  an 
institution,  where  that  is  the  gravaman 
of  the  complaint  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  anyone  else,  where  there  is  over- 
crowding, how  is  that  corrected?  Well, 
there  are  only  two  ways  to  correct  it. 
One  is  to  let  people  out  of  the  institu- 
tion— ^which  is  not  going  to  happen  very 
often — and  the  other  approach  is  to 
build  more  institutions,  and  that  build- 
ing of  more  institutions  requires  the  au- 
thorization of  funds,  the  appropriation 
of  funds,  the  raising  of  revenue,  and 
those  are  legislative  functions.  They  are 
not  judicial  functions.  TTiey  are  things 
that  are  going  to  have  to  eventually  be 
done  by  legislatures,  either  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or,  more 
likely,  by  State  legislatures  or  boards  of 
aldermen  or  other  legislative  bodies. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  inadequate 
numbers    of    personnel    or   inadequate 
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training  of  personnel  or  inadequate  at- 
tention by  personnel  in  State  institu- 
tions, essentially,  that  is  a  problem  of 
numbers  of  people  and  salaries  for  peo- 
ple, the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
Under  our  system,  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  necessarily  is  a  legislative 
matter,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  that. 
A  court  cannot  authorize  funds.  A  court 
cannot  appropriate  funds.  A  court  can- 
not levy  taxes.  Those  are  things  that 
must  be  done  by  the  legislature. 

So  the  second  retison  why  Senate  bill 
10  is  not  an  appropriate  remedy  is  that 
the  wrong  branch  of  Government  is  in- 
volved, the  judiciary  branch  is  involved, 
to  solve  a  problem  which  must,  by  its 
very  nature,  be  solved  by  the  legislative 
body  or  it  is  not  solved  at  all. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  bill  at  most  targets  in 
on  7  to  10  cases  a  year  where  there  are, 
in  fact,  8,000  institutions,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  basic  problem  is  one 
of  fimds.  and  the  judiciary  is  not  the 
branch  of  Govenunent  dealing  with  au- 
thorizations, appropriations,  and  tax- 
ation, it  is  the  conclusion  of  this  Senator 
that  Senate  bill  10  is  not  an  effective 
remedy  for  a  recognized  problem. 

Are  there  side  effects,  undesirable  side 
effects,  flowing  from  Senate  bill  10? 

The  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  yes.  there  are;  there  clearly 
are.  And  these  side  effects  are  recog- 
nized by  people  who  have  served  in 
State  government  and  who  are  now  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

(Mr.  TSONGAS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  among  the  Senators  who  have 
been  most  active  with  respect  to  this 
particular  bill  and  stating  concerns  with 
respect  to  this  particular  bill  are  former 
officers  of  State  government. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who 
offered  the  previous  amendment.  Sena- 
tor ExoN.  was,  before  coming  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  I  am 
a  former  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
that  office  for  8  years. 

I  know  State  government.  And  the 
people  who  know  State  government,  who 
have  worked  with  State  government  and 
who  know  State  Institutions  are  the 
people  who  are  most  concerned  with 
Senate  bill  10.  And  it  is  a  very  geniiine 
concern. 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  has  passed  a  resolution  com- 
menting negatively  on  Senate  bill  10, 
expressing  the  concerns  of  that  organi- 
zation and  the  concerns  of  the  attorneys 
general.  Also,  In  the  green  book  that  we 
have  on  our  desks  setting  forth  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  there  are  numerous  letters 
sent  to  the  committee  by  various  attor- 
neys general  setting  forth  their  concerns 
about  this  bill. 

Their  concern  is  its  effect,  first  of  all, 
on  the  whole  Federal  system,  the  rela- 
tionship between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which  is  inherent  In  this  bill, 
where  the  State  governments  are  basi- 
cally viewed,  in  a  very  negative  light,  as 
operators  of  Institutions  which  are  de- 
plorable, and  where  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment Is  viewed  as  kind  of  a  white  knight, 
charging  into  the  State  Institutions  and 
correcting  wrongs. 

That  relationship  of  the  investigator 
and  the  Investigated,  of  the  perpetrator 
of  wrong  and  the  guardian  of  right,  that 
relationship  which  Is  implicit  in  this  bill 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  government  is  one  that  is 
basically  offensive  to  those  who  have 
served  In  State  government  and  who  be- 
lieve that  people  in  State  government 
are  not  some  lesser  life,  that  people  in 
State  government  are  not  ill-willed,  they 
are  not  fiends,  they  are  not  trying  to 
perpetrate  some  great  evil  on  people  In 
their  institutions,  but  they  are  trying  to 
do  a  good  job. 

So  that  view  of  a  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government,  between  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  those  who  run  State  Instltu- 
t  ons.  is  one  of  the  matters  that  con- 
cerns people  who  have  recently  served 
m  State  offices. 

Another  concern  is  the  practical  effect 
that  the  threat  of  Justice  Department 
action — the  mere  threat  of  it — has  on 
those  who  operate  State  Institutions  on 
their  morale,  on  their  spirit,  on  their 
ability  to  do  a  good  job. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  President,  I  point 
that  it  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  actually  file  a  lawsuit. 
Only  7  to  10  lawsuits  a  year  are  antici- 
pated. But  the  fact  of  the  Investigation 
Itself,  whether  or  not  a  lawsuit  flows 
from  the  investigation,  is  a  real  ordeal 
for  those  who  operate  these  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  Senate  an 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Back  in  1974  and  1975,  the  Department 
of  Justice  commenced  an  investigation 
of  Missouri  State  schools  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
lawsuit  has  ever  resulted  from  that, 
although  I  am  no  longer  in  the  attorney 
general's  office. 

In  any  event,  there  was  an  effort  made 
by  personnel  in  the  Office  of  Special  Liti- 
gation of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation into  Missouri's  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

At  that  time,  I,  as  attorney  general  for 
the  State,  and,  therefore,  a  legal  counsel 
for  the  State  division  of  mental  health, 
engaged  In  some  correspondence  with 
the  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Attorney  General  Levi. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
Levi  on  March  27,  1975,  which  I  think 
gives  a  pretty  good  case  study  of  the 
effect  that  a  Justice  Department  investi- 
gation can  have  on  people  even  if  no  liti- 
gation ever  arises. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Levi:  I  have  received  a  letter 
dated  March  19,  1975,  from  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Stanley  Pottlnger  which  pro- 
vides further  Justification  for  my  decision 
not  to  continue  assistance  to  your  OfBce  of 
Special  Utlgatlon.  Mr.  Pottlnger  has  sub- 
mitted the  facts  and  has  erroneously  char- 
acterized the  position  of  this  state.  Contrary 
to  Mr.  Pottinger's  statement,  we  do  not  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  with  your  department  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  be  burdensome. 
Rather,  we  refuse  to  assist  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  tte  thoughtless  and  demoraliz- 


ing investigation  of  our  state  schools  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  Pottinger  lias  written  that  when  your 
Mr.  Thrasher  interviewed  Dr.  C.  Duane  Hen- 
sley,  he  told  Dr.  Hensley  that  he  had  a  right 
to  have  an  attorney  present.  That  statement 
is  not  true.  The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Thrasher 
and  Mrs.  Lentz  misled  Dr.  Hensley  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  interview,  did  not  inform  him 
that  litigation  was  contemplated  until  the 
second  day  of  discussion,  and  did  not  advise 
him  that  he  could  consult  counsel.  Mr. 
Pottlnger  has  written  that  his  investigative 
attorneys  have  refused  to  discuss  their  find-  »^ 
Ings  and  conclusions  with  us  because  they 
have  not  yet  drawn  any  conclusions  and  that 
there  is  nothing  of  that  nature  to  share. 
That  statement  is  not  true. 

The  fact  is  that  during  their  visit  to  our 
state  school  in  Marshall,  one  of  your  investi- 
gating attorneys  told  Mrs.  Adrian  McKenna. 
the  superintendent  of  that  institution,  "We 
are  going  to  sue  you."  That  same  attorney 
told  Mrs.  McKenna  that  the  general  grounds 
for  the  suit  would  be  right  to  treatment, 
right  to  privacy,  right  to  education,  and  to 
Insure  the  civil  rights  of  residents.  He  went 
on  to  add  that  he  personally  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  Job  that  was  being  done 
at  Marshall,  and  that  he  thought  we  were 
performing  very  well  considering  the  age  of 
the  buildings. 

The  extensive  demands  your  department 
has  made  to  our  state  would  be  burdensome 
to  meet.  But  the  burden  Is  not  the  reason 
why  we  will  not  assist  you.  The  reason  Is  that 
your  department  is  so  completely  insensitive 
to  our  program,  and  so  set  on  a  course  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  morale  of  some  very 
dedicated  state  employees.  According  to  one 
of  our  superintendents,  the  attitude  of  your 
Investigating  attorneys  was  extremely  hostile. 
l«t  me  give  you  some  specific  examples 
of  what  I  mean. 

One.  On  the  first  day  of  their  tour  of  our 
state  schools,  the  first  question  one  of  your 
attorneys  asked  the  superintendent  of  the 
state  school  at  Nevada.  Missouri,  was:  "How 
many  people  have  died  In  this  institution  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  care?" 

Two.  At  Marshall,  one  of  your  investigating 
attorneys  was  caught  rummaging  through 
the  desk  of  the  head  of  the  education  depart- 
ment at  that  school. 

Three.  Also  at  Marshall,  although  told  they 
could  not  examine  the  personal  medical  rec- 
ords of  patients  In  the  state  hospital,  your 
attorneys  on  several  occasions  literally 
grabbed  the  charts  and  commenced  leafing 
through  them  until  they  were  stopped. 

Four.  Again  at  Marshall.  Your  attorneys 
Interrogated  a  retarded  patient,  obviously 
upsetting  the  patient  until  the  Interrogation 
was  stopped. 

Five.  Your  attorneys  have  asked  the  FBI 
to  "Note  and  obtain  colored  photographs  of 
any  unclean  or  unfunctional  facilities." 

Your  Investigators  have  literally  inspected 
closets  and  storerooms.  They  have  declined 
an  invitation  to  Inspect  15  new  residential 
cottages  under  construction  at  Marshall,  nor 
have  they  shown  any  Interest  in  our  11  new 
diagnostic  centers  which  have  served  some 
20.000  people  since  1967. 

Nor  have  they  asked  about  out  commu- 
nity programs  through  which  significant  de- 
institutionalization has  been  accomplished 
In  the  last  three  years. 

To  quote  one  of  our  superintendents  in 
describing  the  approach  of  your  investigat- 
ing attorneys,  they  were  very  negative,  look- 
ing only  for  the  worse. 

Mr.  Levi,  I  have  written  you  and  your 
predecessor  three  times  during  the  past  two 
months,  hoping  to  alert  you  to  a  terrible 
thing  your  department  is  doing  to  a  fine 
program  in  this  state. 

ThU  past  Wednesday.  I  did  what  I  hoped 
the  two  of  us  could  do  together.  I  spent  the 
day  touring  our  state  schools  at  HigginsvlUe 
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and  Marshall.  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  with 
me.  Mr.  Levi. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience.  It  was  up- 
lifting to  see  dedicated  men  and  women 
working  often  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  with 
the  least  fortunate  citizens  of  our  state. 

I  am  sure  that  if  an  adversary  wants  to 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  picking  us 
apart,  he  can  find  things  that  are  not  per- 
fect. But  our  people  are  dedicated.  Mr.  Levi. 
We  have  a  good  program  and  we  are  moving 
forward  every  day. 

Yesterday,  one  of  our  superintendents  told 
me  with  regard  to  personnel  and  morale. 
"We  have  already  been  wounded  by  the  In- 
vestigation." Another  said  that  the  effect  of 
a  lawsuit  on  staff  would  be  irreparable  dam- 
age. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Department 
of  Justice  must  be  our  adversary.  We  cannot 
cooperate  with  an  effort  which  attacks  the 
morale  and  forward  movement  of  dedicated 
people. 

If  you  insist  on  following  through  writh 
the  threat  of  litigation.  Mr.  Levi.  I  cannot 
stop  you.  In  that  event,  it  will  be  a  privilege 
for  this  office  to  serve  as  attorney  for  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health.  I  believe  we 
would  win  such  a  lawsuit,  and  our  people 
would  be  protected  by  Judicial  supervision 
of  the  investigative  techniques  of  your 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  reading  the 
letter  which  I  just  read  into  the  Record 
is  to  give  a  case  study  of  precisely  why 
the  Justice  Department  is  the  wrong  de- 
partment, the  wrong  agency,  the  wrong 
group  of  people  to  get  Involved  in  this 
issue,  and  why  litigation  is  the  wrong 
approach. 

If  the  object  is  to  try  to  improve  the 
plight  of  those  who  are  in  State  institu- 
tions and  local  institutions,  then  the  re- 
lationship, in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator, 
should  not  be  one  of  adversaries  attack- 
ing one  another  or  being  defensive 
against  one  another.  Rather,  it  should 
be  G  cooperative  effort  of  people  working 
together  toward  a  common  cause. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
the  Justice  Department  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  to  go  into 
our  State  school  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. They  asked  them  to  go  in  there 
with  cameras.  They  instructed  them  to 
take  color  pictures  of  anything  that  they 
found  was  wrong.  Justice  Department 
personnel  literally  looked  through 
closets,  went  through  the  basement, 
looked  for  everything  they  could  find 
that  was  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  If  an  attorney  is  pre- 
paring a  case  for  litigation,  he  looks  for 
the  worst  he  can  find.  When  an  attorney 
is  preparing  a  case  for  trial,  he  goes  at 
that  case  like  a  tiger.  And  the  people  on 
the  other  side,  the  opponents  in  the  liti- 
gation, are  instructed  by  their  attorneys 
to  say  as  little  as  possible,  to  answer 
questions  very  carefully. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  changes  and  Improve  the  condition 
oi  people  In  State  institutions,  we  cannot 
have  a  situation  where  people  who  should 
be  cooperating  with  one  another  are  in- 
stead walking  on  eggs.  That  Is  precisely 
the  situation  we  had  in  Missouri.  We  had 
litigators  who  were  threatening  profes- 
sionals, and  we  had  professionals  who 
had  their  backs  up. 

It  Is  absolutely  wrong  to  characterize 
the  State  institutions  in  Missouri  as 
snakeplts  or  as  nm  by  insensitive  people. 


I  have  seen  them.  I  have  seen  the  person- 
nel in  them.  I  have  seen  physical  thera- 
pists working  with  retarded  individuals 
on  a  one-to-one  basis.  The  most  moving 
experience  I  have  ever  had  in  public  life 
happened  in  the  basement  of  the  State 
hospital  in  Marshall,  Mo.,  In  the  physical 
therapy  room.  I  saw  a  physical  therapist 
working  with  people.  I  talked  to  that 
physical  therapist  and  he  said: 

If  you  can  work  with  a  person  for  3  months 
and  change  that  person  so  Instead  of  being 
in  a  prone  position  he  is  In  a  supine  position, 
you  improve  his  world  view  by  300  percent. 

We  might  ask,  why  spend  that  much 
money  to  improve  the  world  view  of 
somebody  who  will  never  be  right?  The 
answer  Is,  that  is  what  Government  is 
all  about;  that  is  what  public  service  is 
for.  It  is  to  help  and  support  the  weakest 
people  and  the  people  who  cannot  care 
for  themselves.  But  why  not  work  with 
these  individuals?  Why  not  work  with 
these  people  who  work  in  the  State  insti- 
tutions Instead  of  threatening  them  and 
treating  them  as  adversaries,  coming 
down  from  Washington  with  lawyers. 
Investigators,  FBI  men  and  gumshoes  to 
search  through  closets  with  cameras  and 
try  to  make  a  case  against  them? 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
theory  of  S.  10  is  wrong.  It  is  an  adver- 
sary theory ;  It  is  a  litigation  theory.  It  is 
one  that  tries  to  vest  authority  for  a 
legislative  responsibility  with  the  judi- 
ciary. 

So  the  alternative  which  I  propose  in 
the  substitute  is  very  simple:  Instead  of 
the  Justice  Department  doing  it,  author- 
ity is  vested,  instead  of  In  the  Attorney 
General,  in  a  Commission.  It  is  not  just 
the  Federal  Government  investigating 
State  and  local  governments,  but  a  com- 
mission made  up  on  one  Federal  person, 
one  State  person,  and  one  local  person. 
The  Commission  can  draw  on  whatever 
personnel  they  like.  They  can  even  go  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  draw  on 
people  from  the  Justice  Department  if 
they  want.  But  it  is  not  the  Justice  De- 
partment; It  is  not  the  ligitation  scene; 
it  Is  not  an  effort  to  threaten  by  filing 
suit. 

They  have  the  power  under  this  sub- 
stitute to  go  in  and  analyze  the  situa- 
tion, to  make  Investigations,  to  subpena 
records,  to  take  testimony,  to  hold  hear- 
ings— the  same  investigative  powers  pro- 
vided the  Justice  Department  under  this 
bill.  But,  with  the  exception  that  the 
substitute  recognizes  that  the  problem  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  a  judge.  The 
problem  Is  going  to  be  solved  by  legisla- 
tures. The  problem  is  going  to  be  solved 
by  a  great  commitment  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  on  the  part  of  State  legis- 
latures to  provide  the  kind  of  services 
and  to  provide  the  kinds  of  institutions 
which  can  give  people  decent  care. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  10  does  not 
authorize  a  single  penny  to  care  for  in- 
stitutionalized people.  Senate  bill  10  does 
not  appropriate  a  single  penny  to  care 
for  institutionalized  people.  Senate  bill 
10  simply  dispatches  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  run  around  conducting  Investi- 
gations under  the  threat  of  litigation. 

It  is  demoralizing.  It  is  disruptive.  It 
is  wrong.  It  causes  more  harm  than  good. 

And  if  it  can  be  replaced  with  a  con- 


cept which  sees  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  as  partners,  not  adver- 
saries, if  it  can  be  replaced  by  a  concept 
which  recognizes  the  need  for  legislation 
rather  than  litigation,  then  we  are  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  what  this  substitute  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  do. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  seldom  have 
I  heard  a  more  heartfelt  description  of 
the  need  to  search  out  ways  to  deal  with 
Institutional  problems  Uke  that  present- 
ed by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri. 

If  I  might  direct  some  questions  to  the 
Senator  to  find  some  better  idea  of  where 
we  are  headed.  This  commission  would 
be  composed  of  three  people? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Do  we  have  any  idea  how 
large  a  staff  it  would  take?  Is  there  any 
time  Umit  through  which  it  could 
operate? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  No,  it  could  have 
whatever  staff  is  necessary,  an  open- 
ended  authorization.  It  could  be  at  least 
as  comprehensive  in  its  investigative  ef- 
forts and  in  the  number  of  people  it 
could  draw  upon — even  some  of  the  same 
individuals,  if  It  wanted  to — as  the  Jus- 
tice Department  draws  on  in  Its  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Do  we  have  any  idea,  I  ask 
my  colleague  from  Missouri,  what  the 
cost  of  this  commission  would  be? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  assume  that  it 
would  be  almost  exactly  the  same  cost  as 
imder  Senate  bill  10,  with  the  exception 
that  the  end  of  it  would  not  be  litigation. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  it  would  be  fair, 
just  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  to  take  whatever 
cost  is  projected  for  the  administrative 
and  investigative  portion  of  S.  10  and 
apply  the  same  to  this  amendment  and 
simply  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  the  total 
bill  by  whatever  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  assumed  for  litigation 
Itself. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  ran  our  proposal,  over 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  through  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  they  did 
make  an  assessment  of  that.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  had  time  to  get 
their  assessment  of  what  this  would 
cost? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  No,  but  I  could  give 
an  assessment  Immediately. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  If  we  could  put  it 
In  the  Record,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Will  the  Senator's  commission  substi- 
tute for  the  provisions  of  S.  10  as  far  as 
the  litigation  authority  of  Justice  De- 
partment is  concerned? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  As  far  as  litigation  is 
concerned,  that  is  correct.  As  far  as  in- 
vestigation Is  concerned,  the  same  au- 
thority, except  that,  instead  of  being 
vested  in  the  Attorney  General,  it  is 
vested  in  a  three-man,  three-person 
commission  made  up  of  one  Federal, 
one  State,  and  one  local  representative. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  commission  will  study 
the  institutional  problems  at  the  three 
levels  and  I  assume  it  will  make  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  To  whom  will  it  make  those 
recommendations? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  would  make 
recommendations  to  the  President,  to 
Congress,  to  State  legislatures,  to  Gover- 
nors, to  local  ofiBcials.  The  recommenda- 
tions would  be  public. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  happens  if  the  bodies 
to  whom  the  recommendations  are  made 
refuse  to  carry  them  out? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  would  say  that  the 
bodies  would  answer  to  the  electorate, 
approximately  the  same  thing  that  would 
happen  if  the  bodies  did  not  respond  to 
the  order  of  a  Federal  judge.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  happen  if  the  Fed- 
eral judge  ordered  a  State  legislature  to 
authorize  or  appropriate  funds  and  the 
legislature  refused  to  do  it.  It  would 
cause  some  kind  of  constitutional  crisis. 

I  think  that,  basically,  what  we  are 
relying  on  is  the  fact  that  people  at  the 
State  level  sincerely  want  to  do  the  job, 
and  that  they  are  willing  and  able  to  do 
a  good  job.  They  do  reflect  a  public  senti- 
ment, which  public  sentiment,  in  turn,  is 
informed  by  the  publicity  of  a  blue-rib- 
bon analysis  of  what  the  situation  is. 

Rnally,  and  I  think  an  important 
thing  to  recognize,  of  course,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  substitute 
amendment  which  would  interfere  in 
any  way  with  private  court  cases  or  in 
fact,  the  Justice  Department  interven- 
ing or  entering  on  an  amicus  basis. 

The  evidence  gathered  through  the 
subpena  power  and  through  hearings 
conducted  by  this  commission  would,  of 
course,  be  available,  much  the  same  as 
any  other  information  discovered  by  the 
discovery  process  is  available  for  prep- 
aration for  any  litigation  by  any  body. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that 
this  commission  will  have  certain  powers 
as  a  study  commission  to  get  informa- 
tion, but  will  have  no  authority  to  see 
that  those  recommendations  are  carried 
out? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  commission  will 
have  power  to  hold  hearings,  to  sub- 
pena witnesses,  to  subpena  documentary 
evidence,  and  to  report  the  findings  of 
its  investigations  to  appropriate  legis- 
lative authority.  It  is  not  a  legislative 
body;  therefore,  the  commission  would 
not  have  authority  to  appropriate  funds 
or  to  authorize  funds,  just  as  a  Federal 
judge  does  not  have  the  power  to  author- 
ize or  appropriate  funds. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  I  think  it  is  not  based 
on  the  fact  of  good  law.  My  friend  from 
Missouri  is  a  very  good  lawyer  and  has 
been  State  attorney  general.  One  could 
not  equate  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
sion, as  I  read  the  mandate  of  his  sub- 
stitute, and  compare  that  with  the  power 
the  Federal  judge  now  has  to  do  that 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  correct.  The 
basic  theory  is  that  the  commission  will 
not  file  suit  and  that  this  substitute  is 
therein  differentiated  from  the  bill 
which  anticipates  that  the  powers  are 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  is  the  lawyer  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  file  suit. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think,  as  my  friend  from 
Missouri  pointed  out,  this  would  not  pro- 
hibit the  duplicative  effort  of  the  De- 


partment of  Jiistice  going  ahead  as  it  is 
now,  under  present  law. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  correct.  The 
Justice  Department  could  proceed  as  an 
intervener  or  on  an  amicus  basis  under 
present  law  and,  as  pointed  out.  what- 
ever evidence  would  be  gathered  by  this 
commission  would  be  available  in  litiga- 
tion. I  think  the  fact  is  that  the  whole 
tone  and  theory  of  the  substitute  is  that, 
rather  than  litigators  swooping  through 
State  institutions  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding, a  multilevel  commission — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local — would  have  re- 
sponsibility. The  eflfort  would  not  be  to 
file  suit  and  to  try  somehow — I  do  not 
know  how — to  enforce  whatever  rulings 
are  issued,  but.  instead,  to  work  through 
the  legislative  process,  which  I  think  is 
the  appropriate  way  to  solve  the  matter 
of  inadequate  funding. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  for  answering  the  questions. 

I  am  sure  that  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  various  institutions  are  so  critical 
that  one  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  a  study  commission  would 
probably  find  additional  facts,  addi- 
tional information,  and  make  new 
recommendations.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  that. 

I  must  confess,  however  that  I  am  not 
convinced  that  what  we  need  to  solve 
the  problems  of  degradation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  can  be  resolved  by  a 
study  commission  that  does  not  have  any 
authority  of  implementation  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  I,  have  a  list  of  11  com- 
missions that  have  studied  this  general 
area  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Commission  Reports  and  Stttdies  Done  on 

lNSTITUTIONALI2aED   PERSONS 

1.  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
19S8.  Report  states  that  some  States  failed  to 
meet  standards  of  humane  treatment  recog- 
nized for  decades. 

2.  President's  Commission  on  Mental 
Health.  1978.  Legal  and  Ethical  Task  Force 
endorsed  legislation  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  institu- 
tionalized citizens. 

3.  Standards  on  Medical  Care  developed  by 
American  Medical  Association,  National 
Sheriffs  Association. 

4.  Legal  Services  Corporation.  1979.  Report 
"Legal  Services  for  Mentally  Retarded  Per- 
sons." 

See  page  37  for  remarks  on  Presidential 
Commission  problems. 

See  pages  44-46  on  congressional  studies. 

See  page  191  for  strong  endorsement  of 
S.  10. 

5.  Legal  Services  Corporation,  1980.  Study 
on  Special  Access  Difficulties  and  Unmet 
Legal  Problems  of  the  Elderly.  Handicapped, 
and  Institutionalized.  Study  to  be  completed 
In  Spring  1980. 

6.  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Training.  American  Correctional 
Association  Report. 

7.  Presidents  Task  Force  on  Prisoner  Re- 
habilitation. 1970. 

8.  National  Conference  on  Corrections 
1971.  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

9.  National     Advisory     Commission     on 


Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  1973 
Studied  aspects  of  correctional  systems. 

10.  The  Commission  for  The  Control  of 
Epilepsy  and  Its  Consequences.  Plans  for  Na- 
tionwide Action  on  Epilepsy,  Volume  I.  1980. 

See  page  114  for  reconmiendation  for  S.  10 
legislation. 

11.  American  Bar  Association.  Commis- 
sion on  the  Mentally  Disabled  Reports 
Sabella.  The  Bar  Funding  Program— The 
nnal  Report. 

Decker  J,  Providing  Advocacy  Services  for 
Mental  Patients— An  On-Site  Demonstra- 
tion (32pp)  (1978). 

Fogel  J.  Establishing  Comprehensive  Ad- 
vocacy Services— A  First  Year  Report.  Gor- 
win  H.  Community  Mental  Health  Law  Proj- 
ect Inc.:  An  Experiment  in  Community  Ad- 
vocacy for  the  Mentally  111.  1979  48  pp. 

Fredollnno  P,  Assessing  Advocacy  Service 
for  the  Mentally  Disabled:  An  Evaluation  of 
the  Mental  Health  Project  (1979)   248  pp. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  these  com- 
missions have  consisted  of  very  learned 
citizens  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields:  State, 
local,  national  governments,  profes- 
sional societies,  professions,  leading 
scholars  in  a  variety  of  different  fields  so 
far  as  medicine,  law.  and  constitutional 
matters. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  the  commis- 
sion like  that  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  not  find  additional 
information.  If  they  did  find  additional 
information,  it  would  be  laid  on  top  of 
volumes  of  information  that  has  already 
been  forthcoming  fr<xn  various  commis- 
sions. 

The  Bar  Association  Commission  on 
the  Mentally  Disabled  has  five  reports 
that  have  been  forthcoming  in  the  last  2 
years,  two  of  them  last  year.  We  had  the 
President's  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  which  published  a  voluminous 
document,  a  very  learned  document, 
which  goes  to  some  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems that  concern  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
think  all  of  us,  regardless  where  our  posi- 
tion is  on  this  bill,  are  concerned  about 
some  of  these  problems  that  would  be 
disclosed. 

But,  interestingly  enough,  those  com- 
missions that  have  studied  this  seem  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  a 
lot  of  information  but  no  way  to  imple- 
ment that  information  and  make  the  in- 
stitutions respond  to  the  crying  needs 
that  have  been  studied  to  death. 

For  example,  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health  said,  speaking  of 
S.  10,  and  I  quote: 

This  bill  would  greatly  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  ameliorating  unconstitutional  and 
illegial  practices  and  conditions  in  State  in- 
stitutions by  providing  to  those  persons  who 
were  last  able  to  represent  themselves  a 
mechanism  whereby  their  fundamental 
grievances  can  be  addressed. 

Also,  there  was  a  significant  report 
promulgated  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration entitled  "Legal  Services  for 
Mentally  Retarded  Persons."  In  this  re- 
port they  reached  the  conclusion  that 
legislation  assuring  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment statutory  authority  to  pursue  those 
rights  is  imperative. 

It  goes  on  to  add  its  support  for  legis- 
lation like  we  have  here. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  similar 
conclusions  reached  in  these  reports  that 
I  will  not  burden  the  Senate  with  right 
now. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  and  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  about  the  environment  in 
which  we  pursue  an  accommodation  of 
differences  of  opinion  and,  indeed,  in 
which  we  seek  to  insure  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  institutionalized. 

I  must  confess,  after  having  studied 
these  rights,  as  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
about  4  years,  I  am  very  perplexed  as  to 
how  we  go  about  and  protect  them. 

If  I  found  myself  sitting  across  the 
table  from  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  was  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  I  was  representing 
the  Justice  Department,  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  believe  we  could 
not  resolve  our  differences  in  a  reason- 
able way. 

Indeed,  we  have  had  intransigents  in 
an  adversarial  role  where  there  has  not 
been  cooperation.  It  was  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  get  this  environment  that  we  ac- 
cepted some  recommendations  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  States'  Attorney  Generals  Associa- 
tion. We  specifically  put  in  section  2(a) 
(2).  It  came  to  our  attention  that  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
did  not  know  there  was  an  investigation 
going  on  and  was  not  forewarned.  That 
kind  of  thing  is  imconscionable.  We  do 
not  want  that  to  happen. 

We  have  written  into  the  bill  extensive 
provisions  which  we  had  hoped  would 
create  the  environment  of  cooperation. 

We  have  required  advance  notice  of 
the  investigation. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
going  to  offer  another  amendment  re- 
quiring a  7-day  period  of  notice  before 
the  investigation,  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  prepared  to  accept,  just 
ar  we  accepti?d  the  15-day  recommenda- 
tion for  notice  after  investigation,  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

We  have  written  in  rather  specific  re- 
quirements in  which  there  is  a  good-faith 
effort  to  consult  with  the  Governor,  or 
the  chief  executive  officer,  and  the  attor- 
ney general. 

There  is  an  effort,  really,  to  find  a 
way  in  which  this  problem  can  be  re- 
solved short  of  litigation. 

Section  B,  page  9,, has  endeavored  to 
eliminate  the  alleged  condition  and  pat- 
tern of  practice  of  resistance  by  informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion,  including  discussions,  et 
cetera. 

I  am  discussing  the  cost  of  possible 
alternative  means  of  solving  it. 

I  would  not  want  to  offer  S.  10  in  its 
present  form  as  the  ultimate  in  creating 
an  environment  of  cooperation  and  ca- 
maraderie. But  I  must  say  that  because 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  some 
others  alerting  us  to  the  real  world  in 
which  they  operate,  that  this  biU  goes  a 
lot  further  toward  creating  that  spirit  of 
^operation  than  the  case  with  the  first 
S.  10  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  other 
colleagues  introduced  sometime  ago. 

One  of  the  real  concerns  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  is  that  I  do  not 
know  what  we  should  do  when  we  reach 
a  situation  where  the  State  institution 
Just  will  not  conform,  when  we  get  to  the 


place  where  we  have  a  study  commlssirai 
that  comes  along  and  provides  all  this 
information,  like  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Health,  sends  it  up  to 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  that 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  goes  home. 

I  guess  when  we  get  right  down  to  it 
this  is  why  I  support  the  S.  10  approach 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  follow  suit  and 
to  not  follow  the  very  well  intentioned 
study  commission  approach  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri. 

That  is  not  a  farfetched  example, 
because  one  of  the  matters  brought  dra- 
matically to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  our  hearings  by  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
was  about  how  terrible  it  was  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  descend,  in  the 
dark  of  night,  and  impose  all  the  abuse  of 
investigation  and  ultimately  a  court  case, 
without  proper  notice.  The  record  shows 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion which  was  the  subject  of  the  suit 
had  been  saying  for  a  long  period  of  time 
to  the  legislature,  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, to  the  Governor,  and  to  anybody 
who  would  listen,  "We  have  problems." 
He  said  in  a  press  conference,  "If  we 
dont  solve  these  problems,  we're  going 
to  be  sued."  Despite  that  warning  by  the 
fellow  who  was  running  the  institution, 
nobody  listened. 

That  is  why  I  feel  we  have  to  have  a 
stick  to  go  with  this  carrot.  We  have  the 
language  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  a 
reconciliation  of  differences  in  an  amic- 
able, nonjusticiable  form.  But,  in  the 
event  nobody  listens,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  in  Congress  have  a  responsibihty,  and 
the  Attorney  General  has  the  responsi- 
bility, to  take  action  to  protect  certain 
rights  that  are  being  violated,  the  rights 
of  American  citizens. 

Here  again,  at  the  insistence  of  and 
with  the  recommendation  and  the  wis- 
dom of  people  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  we  have  tightened  up  the  kinds 
of  rights  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
talking  about  egregious  or  flagrant  con- 
ditions, conditions  which  are  willful  or 
wanton,  or  conditions  of  gross  neglect 
which  deprive  a  person  of  rights  and 
privileges. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  that 
kind  of  wrong  going  on  and  if,  after 
seeking  the  kind  of  cooperation  that 
must  be  sought,  you  do  not  get  it,  then 
you  have  to  have  a  little  stick  to  see  that 
people  are  protected.  I  wish  I  thought 
otherwise. 

I  do  not  suppose  anybody  has  been 
closer  to  this,  from  the  judicial  stand- 
point, then  the  distinguished  jurist  in 
the  third  circuit.  Prank  Johnson,  who 
was  used  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  as  a  reason  for  op- 
posing S.  10.  Yet,  if  one  looks  at  what 
Frank  Johnson  said  in  the  Wyatt  against 
Stickney  case,  which  is  a  landmark  case 
in  this  area  of  how  you  get  institutions 
and  State  legislatures  and  Governors  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  need  to  have  some 
sort  of  standard  which  will  not  abuse 
the  health,  safety,  and  well-being  of 
these  patients  or  inmates.  Judge  John- 
son said : 

The  amlci  in  this  case  including  the 
United  States  of  America  •  •  •  have  per- 
formed invaluable  service  for  which  this 
Court  is  indeed  appreciative. 


It  was  Judge  Johnson  who  asked  the 
Justice  Department  to  come  into  the 
case,  and  that  case  set  landmark  law. 

For  that  reason,  with  all  respect  fw 
the  motives  and  the  experiences  of  my 
colleague  from  Missouri,  I  must  suggest 
that  another  study  group  really  is  not 
needed  right  now.  What  we  need  is  some- 
one or  some  authority  to  take  the  in- 
formation we  have  and  put  it  to  good 
use. 

Even  if  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  were  adopted, 
striking  out  the  right  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  initiate  suits,  this  would 
not  prcrtiibit  the  Justice  Department's 
present  authority  from  being  contin- 
ued— namely,  the  right  to  join  in  suits. 

So,  to  suggest  that  the  costs  would  be 
nothing  because  it  would  just  replace 
what  the  Justice  Department  is  now  do- 
ing, is  probably  not  right.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  said  that  the 
Justice  Department  still  would  have  the 
right  to  continue  to  pursue  intervention 
cases  and  intervention  on  a  basis  which 
is  the  kind  of  intervention  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  foimd  abhorrent,  because 
we  would  not  have  the  safeguards  we 
have  put  in  there,  which  {4>ply  stricter 
standards  that  are  applicable  so  far  as 
intervention  is  concerned  than  in  the 
initiation  of  a  case. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  to 
clear  up  any  confusion  as  to  the  nature 
of  my  substitute  amendment. 

The  first  is  that  this  is  not  intended 
to  be  just  another  study.  This  is  not 
another  ABA  general,  sweeping  analysis 
of  conditions  in  prison  or  legal  remedies. 
This  substitute  amendment,  instead, 
would  provide  for  a  permanent  commis- 
sion which  would  be  authorized  specifi- 
cally to  go  into  institutions — this  is  pro- 
vided in  section  3  of  the  bill — and  to 
investigate  inside  the  institutions  the 
conditions  therein;  to  go  into  institu- 
tions on  a  case-by-case  basis,  just  as  the 
Justice  Department  would  do  in  S.  10; 
to  hold  hearings;  to  interview  witnesses; 
to  talk  to  inmates;  to  talk  to  personnel 
who  work  there;  to  subpena  witnesses; 
to  subpena  evidence;  to  do  everything 
pursuant  to  an  investigatiwi  or  as  part 
of  an  investigation  that  is  permitted  in 
the  bill. 

It  would  not  be  a  general  study  group 
or  an  analysis  to  issue  some  report  to 
gather  dust  but,  instead,  would  be  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  conditions  in  the 
institution. 

The  basic  difference  is  that  the  In- 
vestigation is  conducted  not  by  Utiga- 
tors,  not  by  people  who  are  intent  on 
going  to  court,  not  by  FBI  agents  trying 
to  prove  a  case  or  by  attorneys  looking 
for  matters  that  are  evidentiary  before 
a  court,  but,  instead,  an  investigation 
conducted  by  a  commission  made  up  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  persons,  de- 
signed to  find  out  what  the  situation  is; 
to  recommend  any  changes;  to  work 
with  the  people  in  the  institutions  an  a 
cooperative  basis,  not  on  a  threatening 
basis;  to  make  reports  to  State  legis- 
latures, with  the  view  that  any  problem 
is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  the  appro- 
priation and  authorization  of  funds. 
That  is  the  point  of  this  proposal. 

The  threat  of  suit  would  not  come 
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from  members  of  this  commission,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  amount  of 
litigation  would  be  much  less.  Prisoners, 
themselves,  are  notorious  for  filing  law- 
suits. We  had  them  all  the  time  when  I 
was  attorney  general.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  a  commission  were  to  issue  a  re- 
port about  conditions  in  a  State  prison 
or  a  State  hospital  or  a  State  mental 
institution  which  would  be  well  founded 
in  fact  and  documented,  as  these  pro- 
ceedings would  be,  and  if  the  State  leg- 
islature would  persist  in  doing  nothing, 
then  somebody  would  file  a  suit — there 
is  no  doubt  about  that — and  all  this  evi- 
dence would  be  available. 

So.  if  some  people  say,  "By  golly,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  if  there  isn't  more 
litigation?"  there  is  going  to  be  plenty 
of  litigation  to  go  around. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
body  to  conduct  this  kind  of  analysis 
should  be  made  up  of  attorneys  and  in- 
vestigators for  attorneys  who  are  more 
intent  on  being  adversaries  and  prepar- 
ing cases  for  litigation  than  for  being 
finders  of  fact,  intent  on  trying  to  ac- 
complish some  improvement  in  the  con- 
ditions of  incarcerated  individuals. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Danforth  substitute 
amendment. 

Some  significant  changes  were  made 
in  S.  10  during  the  committee  process. 
That  pleased  me  a  great  deal. 

We  provided  in  committee  that  the 
Attorney  General's  annual  report  to 
Congress  would  have  to  Include  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial,  technical,  or  other 
assistance  made  available  from  the  fed- 
eral government  to  the  States  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  correction  of  conditions 
which  were  alleged  to  have  deprived  per- 
sons of  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties. I  like  that. 

We  also  added  a  section  directing  GAO 
to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  programs  of 
financial,  technical,  or  other  Federal  as- 
sistance which  are  currently  available  to 
the  States  to  assist  in  the  correction  of 
conditions  alleged  to  have  deprived  per- 
sons of  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities. 
This  evaluation  would  cover,  among 
other  things,  the  application  procedures 
used,  the  coordination  between  different 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  level  of  fund- 
ing. I  like  that  one  also. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  bill  itself, 
there  is  some  good  language  which  has 
been  included  in  the  Committee  report 
For  example  at  page  29  the  report  states 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  not 
initiate  an  investigation  unless  he  has 
read  a  published  report  or  received 
from  a  person  claiming  personal  knowl- 
edge a  statement,  which  alleges  that 
persons  residing  in  an  institution  are 
being  deprived  of  constitutional  or  other 
Federal  rights. 

On  page  30  of  the  report  the  commit- 
tee states  its  expectation  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  consult  with  HEW  and 
other  Federal  agencies  to  insure  that  the 
relief  he  seeks  and  the  litigation  process 
itself  are  consistent  with  Federal  policy 
and  with  the  most  effective  method  to 


secure  the  rights  of  persons  residing 
in  institutions.  The  Attorney  General 
should  determine  that  his  actions  would 
not  impede  the  efforts  of  such  agencies 
to  bring  about  the  securing  of  such  rights 
by  diverting  resources  and  attention  of 
the  institution  and  the  State  to  the  liti- 
gation process  or  by  proposing  relief 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
sought  by  the  agency.  That  is  also  a  help- 
ful clarification. 

There  were  other  desirable  changes 
which  I  supported.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  is  still  not  acceptable. 

Let  me  just  say  that  in  my  years  of 
legislating  and  practicing  law  I  have 
learned  to  become  most  wary,  indeed, 
when  examining  issues  which  are  pre- 
sented while  enmeshed  in  "horror 
stories"  obviously  Intended  to  touch 
every  fine  himian  emotion.  I  trust  my 
colleagues  might  agree  with  me  in  ob- 
serving that  we  have  seen  enough  bad 
legislation  passed  for  the  very  best  of 
motives.  I  have  seen  a  rather  adequate 
sampling  of  that  in  my  one  year  here. 
I  trust  my  colleagues  might  also  agree 
that  actions  which  are  taken  based  on 
narrow  perspectives  often  have  a  very 
harmful  long-run  effect. 

We  are  urged  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  to  believe— and  this  is 
the  single  issue—  that  the  States  of  the 
United  States  are  absolutely  immobilized 
to  correct  deficiencies  in  this  area  and 
that  State  institutions  seem  to  make  a 
practice  of  utilizing  clubs,  boiling  water, 
electric  shock,  and  other  bizarre  meth- 
ods of  "treatment"  that  would  put  any 
terrorist  activity  to  shame.  Certainly 
there  may  be  and  are  abuses.  Those  have 
been  very  carefully,  and  in  a  very  de- 
tailed fashion,  highlighted — and  rightly 
so.  Obviously  they  should  be  brought  to 
our  attention.  Many  of  these  incidents 
are  grotesque.  But  I  do  not  believe,  and 
no  one  will  convince  me  in  this  Chamber 
or  any  State  legislature  or  anywhere  else, 
that  plain  barbarism  is  a  pattern  or  a 
practice  that  is  common  in  State  institu- 
tions in  this  country. 

When  abuses  do  occur,  I  believe  that 
they  are  usually  brought  quickly  to  light 
by  neighbors,  relatives,  the  free  press, 
sympathetic  institutional  employees, 
and  public  ofiScials,  including  employees 
of  HEW  and  other  Federal  agencies 
which  provide  Federal  funds  to  those 
institutions.  Governors  and  legislators 
then  have  a  clear  history  in  my  mind  of 
doing  the  very  best  they  can  to  respond 
and  to  improve  conditions,  usually  with 
very  limited  resources — resources,  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues,  that  would  not  be 
augmented  by  this  bill. 

I  served  in  a  State  legislature  for  14 
years.  There  are  others  here  who  have 
served  In  such  bodies.  I  hope  we  would 
all  agree  that  the  State  legislatures  con- 
sist of  responsible,  conscientious  persons 
doing  the  hard  jobs  they  were  selected 
to  perform — often  in  the  arena  of  a 
"citizen  legislature." 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  interfer- 
ence by  the  Justice  Department  into 
areas  of  State  sovereignty,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  additional  resources  being 
provided,  is  likely  to  result  in  any  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  condition  of 


persons  residing  in  State  institutions.  In 
fact,  the  initiation  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigation  and  litigation  would 
likely  divert  away  considerable  attention, 
time,  and  resources  of  our  State  insti- 
tutions and  oflBcials.  Consequently,  in  my 
mind,  S.  10  in  its  grant  of  new  power  to 
the  Justice  Department  at  the  expense  of 
the  States  is  surely  in  no  way  justified. 
I  strongly  support  the  Danforth 
substitute  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  excellent  step  toward  resolving  the 
problems  that  exist  in  State  institutions 
and  yet  would  not  lead  to  the  undesirable 
effects  of  the  unamended  bill. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Preoident,  I  thank 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 

for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  for  offering 
this  amendment  which  is  before  the 
body. 

In  my  judgment  it  does  present  us 
with  an  alternative  to  an  endorsement  of 
litigation  as  a  real  answer  to  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  face  in  our  effort  to  in- 
sure that  the  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons  are  protected. 

It  may  be  true  that  litigation  will  bring 
to  public  attention  a  few  instances  when 
those  rights  are  not  being  protected  by 
State  and  local  agencies. 

But  I  think  that  the  more  appropriate 
means  for  doing  that  and  getting  a  real 
increase  in  the  attention  and  enhance- 
ment of  protection  of  those  rights  which 
are  being  abridged  will  be  through  a 
commission  such  as  that  recommended 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  of  the  body 
will  look  carefully  at  the  proposal  which 
is  before  us  and  make  a  decision  which 
will  really  serve  the  interests  of  those 
whom  this  legislation  really  does  seek  to 
protect,  those  who  are  in  the  institu- 
tions, not  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, which  would  like  to  see  more  liti- 
gation: not  the  Justice  Department, 
which  would  Uke  to  see  more  litigation; 
but  through  an  effort  that  identifies  the 
problem  and  then  works,  we  hope  in  a 
cooperative  way,  with  State  and  local  in- 
terests to  see  that  these  needs  are  pro- 
tected. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second  ? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
we  will  understand  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  We  are  talking  about  a  com- 
mission that,  as  I  read  the  language 
here,  has  investigatory  power,  can  im- 
pose a  fine  of  $500  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  6  months  for  persons  who 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  commission. 

So  if  we  are  talking  about  an  agency 
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that  will  not  invade  the  privacy  of  some 
of  our  agencies,  we  are  talking  about 
a  different  breed  of  cat  than  that  pro- 
posed by  our  good  friend  from  Missouri. 
The  standards  that  this  commission  must 
meet  before  it  gets  involved  do  not  re- 
quire the  specific  details  that  we  have 
written  into  this  legislation  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigators out  of  their  hair  of  the  lo- 
cal and  State  agencies  until  they  have 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  see  if  they 
cannot  get  the  job  done  voluntarily. 

We  have  a  permanent  commission,  of 
course.  I  really  do  not  believe  it  is  a  fair 
criticism  to  suggest  that  the  other  stud- 
ies have  been  done  by  groups  who  had  a 
vested  interest  in  bringing  about  litiga- 
tion. Perhaps  Legal  Services  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  litigation,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  you  can  lay  that  kind 
of  description  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Health,  which  has  as 
prestigious  a  group  of  folks  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  who  have  a  lot  more  things  to 
do  than  to  spend  all  their  time  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  problems  of  mental 
institutions.  It  is  a  high  level  organiza- 
tion, and  has  ferreted  out  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. With  all  due  respect.  I  think 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  has  now  studied  this  Issue 
for  4  years  has  gone  into  about  as  many 
details  as  you  can  find. 

The  question  is  what  do  you  do?  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  could  lay  down  here 
a  list  of  criteria  of  what  we  thought 
ought  to  be  the  ultimate  kind  of  care  and 
treatment  and  attention  given  in  mental 
institutions.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
quarrel  with  more  than  a  half  dozen 
words  in  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. The  question  Is  how  do  you  get 
the  people  running  the  Institutions  to  do 
it? 

We  have  required  here  that  there  be 
an  effort  to  voluntarily  get  compliance. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  could  have  gone 
further.  The  question  is  what  do  you  do 
if  people  do  not  act?  Again  I  think  we 
need  to  look  at  the  way  I  envision  the  role 
of  the  Justice  Department  imder  S.  10.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  in  making  a  very  persuasive — 
perhaps  I  should  npt  say  persuasive,  but 
in  making  a  very  articulate — speech 
against  S.  10.  pointed  out  that  we  were 
really  talking  about  isolated  instances, 
and  I  honestly  believe  we  are  now  talk- 
ing about  those. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says 
he  thinks  we  are  talking  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government  getting  involved  at 
every  level. 

I  honestly  think,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  points  out.  that  most  State  oflB- 
cials, most  local  oflBcials,  are  conscien- 
tious and  sincere.  They  want  to  do  the 
job  right.  They  are  limited  by  resources 
sometimes,  probably  most  all  of  the  time. 
What  do  we  do  about  those  few  in- 
stances, such  as  the  instance  I  described 
in  New  Hampshire,  with  plenty  of  ample 
notice  by  the  people  running  the  insti- 
tution, where  the  State  legislature  just 
will  not  do  anything?  Are  we  going  to  sit 
still  and  do  nothing? 


I  suggest  that  we  need  a  vehicle  like 
S.  10,  carefully  crafted.  I  do  not  take 
credit  for  the  words  that  have  been 
added  in  those  35  amendments,  but  cer- 
tainly I  think  we  have  a  document  that 
takes  into  consideration  the  position  of 
the  State  governments  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  original  bill  Introduced.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  Justice  Department  has 
exhausted  all  efforts  to  cooperate,  then 
in  those  instances  where  that  has  not  ac- 
complished results  we  need  more  than 
just  a  study  commission  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  done.  We  need  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  as  the  final  protec- 
tor of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  who  are  institutionalized. 

I  just  want  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  his  dedication 
and  for  the  kind  of  sincerity  of  purpose 
he  has  brought  to  this,  just  as  he  did 
while  he  was  attorney  general.  I  regret 
that  we  come  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  merits  of  this  issue,  but  I  certainly 
think  he  and  I  are  headed  in  the  same 
direction  as  far  as  what  we  would  like 
to  see  accomplished  in  our  Institutions. 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiEGLE).  The  Senator  has  8  minutes 
and  34  seconds. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  concluding 
points.  First,  the  commission  that  is 
proposed  in  the  substitute  amendment 
is  not  really  a  study  commission  in  that 
those  words  connote  an  ineffectual,  gen- 
eral chew-the-fat  type  of  an  operation. 

No.  this  is  a  permanent  commission,  a 
commission  which  can  hire  staff,  draw 
upon  other  staff,  even  draw  upon  Justice 
Department  staff,  go  into  specific  in- 
stitutions, subpena  witnesses,  subpena 
documents,  conduct  intensive  investiga- 
tions, just  as  the  Justice  Department 
can  imder  S.  10,  the  difference  being  it  is 
not  a  litigating  group.  "Riey  do  not 
threaten  litigation.  Litigation  might  fol- 
low from  private  litigation,  and  probably 
would,  but  this  is  not  a  group  of  gum- 
shoes, sleuths,  investigators  and  litiga- 
tors, who  are  roaming  through  State  and 
local  institutions  with  a  view  toward  fil- 
ing a  lawsuit. 

The  second  point  I  would  hke  to  make. 
Mr.  President,  and  in  conclusion,  is  to 
simply  draw  an  analogy.  Springfield. 
Mo.,  is  the  home  of  the  Federal  prison 
hospital.  It  is  the  Institution  which 
houses  and  treats  hospitalized  Federal 
prisoners. 

Supposing,  just  to  put  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot,  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  were  to  decide  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  into  conditions  in 
the  Federal  prison  hospital  in  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  supposing  he  were  to  send 
down  to  that  hospital  for  several  days 
just  Initially  two  or  three  lawyers  for 
the  purpose  of  rummaging  around  the 
Federal  prison  hospital,  and  then  he 
would  send  down  maybe  10  or  12  State 
highway  patrolmen  and  they  would 
interview  inmates  and  ask  them  how 
they  are  being  treated,  and  do  they 
have  any  complaints  and  are  conditions 
fine,  do  they  have  an  adequate  standard 


of  treatment,  with  a  view  in  mind  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  that  when  this 
is  concluded  they  are  going  to  file  a 
lawsuit  and  they  are  going  to  bring  that 
lawsuit  in  Federal  court,  and  they  are 
going  to  attempt  to  give  a  Federal  judge 
jurisdiction  over  that  institution. 

How  would  we  feel  in  Congress?  How 
would  the  administrators  of  the  Federal 
prison  hospitals  feel  if  State  highway 
patrolmen  were  to  go  through  with 
cameras,  conducting  an  investigatioD 
leading  to  Utigation? 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  a  multilevel 
Federal-state-local  commission  would  be 
available,  not  with  a  view  toward  litiga- 
tion but  with  a  view  toward  finding  out 
the  facts  and  the  information  at  all  in- 
stitutions at  all  levels?  I  believe  it  would 
be. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  farfetched 
analogy.  Tliere  is  a  Federal  prisaa  fa- 
ciUty  in  Platte  County,  Mo.  It  is  part  of 
the  Leavenworth  complex.  Last  year 
there  was  an  explosion  and  people  were 
killed  in  the  explosion.  I  am  sure  th^e 
are  State  institutions  where  there  are 
serious  problems,  but  I  am  telling  you  I 
do  not  know  of  any  State  institutions 
where  we  are  blowing  up  irunates.  People 
were  killed  in  an  explosion  in  Platte 
County.  Mo.,  in  a  Federal  institution  last 
year. 

What  would  have  been  the  response  of 
Federal  oflBcials  if  suddenly  the  State 
attorney  general  and  a  battery  of  attor- 
neys and  a  battery  of  highway  patrolman 
were  to  show  up  at  that  Institution  with 
a  view  toward  filing  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America? 

The  basic  question  is  one  of  federal- 
ism; the  basic  question  is  one  of  comity 
and  cooperation  among  different  levels 
of  govenunent. 

Should  we  create  an  adv^-sary  r^a- 
tionship  where  the  object  is  for  one  level 
of  government  to  investigate  and  sue  an- 
other level  of  government?  Or,  instead, 
should  we  work  toward  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort, where  the  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment are  working  together,  finding 
out  the  facts,  again,  not  just  a  general 
study  but  as  a  careful  analysis  of  an 
individual  institution,  using  subpoena 
power,  and  then  rely,  not  on  the  judici- 
ary through  a  lawsuit  and  the  wh(de 
adversary  process  of  a  lawsuit,  but  to 
rely  Instead  on  the  legislative  process? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  so  clear  that 
this  is  the  best  approach  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem to  provide  better  care  for  people  not 
to  be  tied  up  in  court  forever,  but  to 
provide  real  relief  without  the  outra- 
geous— and,  really,  if  you  are  at  the  State 
level,  it  is  an  outrage  to  have  FBI  agmts 
moving  through  your  institution.  It  is 
outrageous.  It  breaks  up  morale;  it  de- 
stroys morale;  it  destroys  programs  in 
State  institutions. 

So  it  seems  to  me  to  be  obvious,  really, 
that  the  substitute  is  not  only  a  better 
way  of  addressing  real  problems  where 
they  exist,  but  also  avoids  all  of  the 
pitfalls,  all  of  the  abrasiveness  which 
is  inherent  and  inescapable  in  S.  10. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Indisma  is  prepared  to  yi^d  back  the 
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remainder  of  his  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  any  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  about  said  all  that  could  be  said  on 
this. 

I  really  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  we  get  re- 
sults, and  that  he  feels  we  would  get 
results  by  establishing  a  commission  to 
get  peoples  attention.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  not  persuaded  that  that  would 
be  the  case. 

Again,  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  says 
about  the  environment,  the  cooperation, 
the  walking  on  eggs  kind  of  situation; 
that  if  you  are  not  very  careful  you  tend 
to  get  into  warring  camps.  The  State 
says,  "The  heck  with  you  guys,"  and  the 
Federal  Government  says,  "We  are  going 
to  ram  it  down  your  throat."  That  is  not 
conducive  to  resolving  a  problem. 

In  pursuit  of  the  right  environment, 
we  wrote  in  amendments.  Let  me  just 
read  section  2. 

That  he  has  notified  In  writing  the  Oover- 
nor  or  chief  executive  officer  and  attorney 
general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  appropri- 
ate State  or  political  subdivision  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Institution  of  his  Intention  to 
commence  an  investigation  of  said  Instltu- 
tlon(s)  and  that  from  the  time  of  such 
notice — 

We  are  going  to  put  a  time  period  in 
there,  if  the  Senator  from  Missoiui  de- 
sires to  offer  an  amendment  like  that. 
But  I  want  to  show  the  Senator  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  to  stop  whomever  those 
characters  were  down  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment— and  there  are  one  or  two  fel- 
lows down  there  that  we  ought  to  have 
here  to  let  them  know  what  we  think  of 
what  they  have  done,  perhaps,  in  your 
case  and  in  others.  They  have  not  had 
someone  coming  in  to  try  to  resolve  the 
problem.  They  have  come  in  to  try  to  sue 
somebody  or  prove  somebody  Is  guilty. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  prove  any- 
body is  guilty.  I  want  to  stop  children 
from  being  abused  and  adults  from  being 
abused.  And  in  an  effort  to  try  to  reach 
this  resolution  and  in  an  environment 
conducive  to  solving  the  problem  and  not 
fighting,  we  have  written  in  here,  allud- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General : 

(A)  he  or  his  designee  has  made  a  reason- 
able good  faith  effort  to  consult  with  the 
Governor  or  chief  executive  officer  and  attor- 
ney general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  appro- 
priate State  or  political  subdivision  and  the 
director  of  the  Institution,  or  their  designees, 
regarding  financial,  technical,  or  other  assist- 
ance which  may  be  available  from  the  United 
States  and  which  he  believes  may  assist  In 
the  correction  of  such  conditions  and  pattern 
or  practice  of  resistance; 

(B)  he  has  endeavored  to  eliminate  the  al- 
leged conditions  and  pattern  or  practice  of 
resistance  by  Informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Including 
discussion  with  appropriate  State  officials. 

And  that  all  efforts  at  voluntary  com- 
pliance have  failed. 

Now,  if  you  have  done  that  and  failed, 
I  do  not  see  what  the  commission  brings 
to  this  that  adds  any  incentive  to  resolve 
the  problem.  We  get  right  down  to  what 
I  think  we  all  have  said  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
marks, that  it  is  a  question  of  resources. 


What  can  you  do  to  get  legislators  to  ap- 
propriate resources  or  Congress  to  appro- 
priate resources? 

Does  the  commission  that  has  no  au- 
thority to  say  that  you  better  do  it,  get 
the  job  done,  then  need  the  Justice  De- 
partment coming  in  to  see  that  these 
rights  are  protected? 

We  have  discussed,  at  some  length, 
that  the  rights  must  be  serious  violations 
of  constitutional  or  legal  rights  for  men- 
tal patients,  but  only  violations  of  con- 
stitutional rights  for  penal  institutions. 
There  is  a  much  higher  standard  which 
must  be  proven  before  you  can  get  in- 
volved in  those  institutions  where  we 
have  criminals  than  in  those  who  have 
mental  patients. 

I  must  say,  when  I  sit  there  in  a  hear- 
ing— and,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  an 
isolated  instance — and  I  listen  to  the 
parents  or  doctors  of  children  who  have 
been  subjected  to  some  of  what  I  call 
mental  handcuffs,  psychotropic  drugs. 
I  am  distressed.  You  take  a  child  that 
is  mentally  retarded,  and  instead  of  ap- 
plying decent  therapy  that  gives  that 
child  a  reasonable  chance  of  at  least  be- 
ing able  to  provide  for  his  or  her  bodily 
functions,  gives  that  child  a  chance,  per- 
haps, of  even  being  self  sustaining — per- 
haps not  normal  by  the  definitions  that 
many  of  us  might  apply  to  most  babies 
that  are  bom,  but  at  least  makes  the 
most  of  what  that  creature,  that  beauti- 
ful human  being  is — we  find  abuse  of 
that  child  through  the  use  of  drugs  that 
cause  that  child  to  regress  to  the  place 
that  he  is  no  more  than  a  bunch  of  skin 
and  bones,  not  even  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  and,  worst  of  all,  never  able  to 
recoup. 

I  am  not  about  to  say  that  any  of  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue 
like  that  kind  of  a  condition.  I  suppose 
I  might  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  that 
"You  are  just  dramatizing."  Well,  maybe 
that  does  dramatize  it.  But  those  are 
actual  facts  and  they  are  not  isolated 
instances. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  when  you 
have  that  kind  of  situation  involving 
that  kind  of  loss  of  humanity,  then  I 
want  somebody  to  do  more  than  study 
and  publish  the  problem.  I  want  some- 
body who  has  the  capacity  to  come  in 
there  and  say,  "Stop  doing  it." 

After  giving  this  a  lot  of  study,  I  think 
S.  10  comes  closer  to  doing  that  than 
anything  else.  It  is  no  magic  solution. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
might  want  to  close  here.  I  have  re- 
peated myself  several  times. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  law- 
yers who  work  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  not  conciliators.  They  are 
lawyers.  Their  job  is  normally  not  to 
conciliate  or  to  be  a  resource  for  con- 
sultation on  health  care. 

Their  job  is  to  pursue  litigation,  to 
file  suits,  and  to  bring  it  to  conclusions. 
That  is  what  they  do.  That  is  how  they 
are  perceived.  They  are  perceived  as 
sharks.  They  are  perceived  as  being  on 
the  attack. 

That  is  why  it  is  not  possible  to  view 
them  as  conciliators,  no  matter  what  is 
written  into  this  bill.  The  problem  is 


that  the  whole  method  of  the  bill  is 
controversy,  conflict,  litigation,  and  ad- 
versary relationships.  It  cannot  be  cor- 
rected except  by  the  substitute  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  If  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  a  vote  will  occur  to- 
morrow morning. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1671 

(Purpose;  To  authorize  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  Initiate  lawsuits  only  when 
the  Attorney  General  has  substantial  evi- 
dence (that  Is,  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve) that  a  State  or  local  government 
Is  subjecting  Institutionalized  persons  to 
egregious  or  flagrant  conditions) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  1671  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1671. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  16.  strike  all  after  the  word 
"has"  through  and  Including  "believe"  on 
line  17.  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
stantial evidence". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
line  3  of  purpose,  the  first  and  second 
full  words  after  the  begiiming  of  the  pa- 
renthesis appear  in  the  printed  version 
of  the  amendment  as  "that  is."  I  would 
like  the  record  to  reflect  that  that  should 
be  altered  and  the  words  "that  is"  should 
be  deleted  and  the  word  "versus"  should 
be  inserted.  That  is  in  reference  to  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  look 
at  the  printed  amendment. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  record  will  so  indicate. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  terms  of  S.  10.  the  Attorney  General 
is  granted  the  authority  to  initiate  a 
lawsuit  against  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment when  he  has  "reasonable  cause  to 
believe"  that  the  defendant  State  or  local 
government  is  subjecting  persons  resid- 
ing in  an  institution  to  egregious  or  fla- 
grant conditions  in  violation  of  their 
civil  rights. 

Such  a  grant  of  authority  is  common— 
and.  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  not 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

It  is  not  unknown,  however,  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  bring  a  case  to 
court  on  the  basis  of  the  weakest  of  evi- 
dence— or  on  the  basis,  of  no  evidence 
which  would  withstand  challenge  in 
court — and  then  seek  to  develop  a  case 
through  the  process  of  discovery  or, 
worse  yet.  to  exact  a  consent  decree  on 
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the  basis  of  public  pressure  resulting  out 
of  the  publicity  attendant  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  lawsuit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
in  1979  fUed  a  lawsuit  against  the  mayor 
and  the  police  chief  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, alleging  certain  really  outrage- 
ous conduct.  It  appeared  after  filing  the 
lawsuit  and  after  enormous  publicity 
was  given,  including  a  press  conference 
held  by  Mr.  Civiletti  at  that  time,  that 
really  the  Justice  Department  did  not 
have  a  case  at  all.  What  is  involved  in 
these  lawsuits  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
pubUcity  directed  against  public  ofBcials, 
in  this  case  against  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  police  chief 
of  that  city.  That  publicity  itself,  of 
course,  is  very  damaging. 

Then  after  the  lawsuit  is  filed,  the 
Justice  Department  engages  in  a  very 
leisurely  process  of  discovery,  trying  to 
bolster  up  the  case  which  it  has  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfare. 

In  dismissing  the  lawsuit  against  the 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  the  police 
chief  of  Philadelphia,  the  court  said  as 
follows,  and  I  would  like  to  read  some 
excerpts  from  the  court  opinion: 

The  complaint  in  this  case  was  filed  on 
August  13,  1979.  As  discussed  earlier.  It 
charges  the  Individual  defendants.  Includ- 
ing Mayor  Rlzzo  and  Police  Commissioner 
O'Neill,  with  personal  vtrrongdolng  In  de- 
vising and  perpetuating  policies  which  re- 
sult In  police  brutality.  Since  November  of 
1978.  however,  It  has  been  well-known  that 
the  present  administration  will  leave  office 
on  January  6, 1980. 

Prom  Its  Inception,  this  lawsuit  has  been 
attended  by  a  carefully  cultivated  public 
image.  Repeatedly,  plaintiff's  counsel  made 
sensational  public  statements  which  cre- 
ated the  clear  Imprrsslon  that  the  Investi- 
gation was  completed,  the  evidence  was  all 
In,  and  the  defendants'  guilt  had  been  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt.  Thus,  the  public  has 
been  enllghtene'l  with  the  knowledge  that 
"Itlhe  suit  Is  the  result  of  an  eight  month 
Investigation."  and  that  "months  of  Investi- 
gation were  needed  to  gather  evidence." 

The  court  continues : 

Thus,  the  Justice  Department  adopted  a 
public  posture  of  complete  readiness  to  prove 
what  It  had  alleged.  The  government's  coun- 
sel publicly  treated  their  charges  as  estab- 
lished facts,  and  created  a  distinct  Impression 
that  the  necessary  supporting  evidence  was 
already  prepared.  Eight  days  after  the  com- 
plaint was  filed,  however.  I  met  with  coun- 
sel and  suggested  a  pre-trial  schedule  which 
would  have  brought  this  matter  to  trial  on 
October  15.  I  was  Immediately  told  by  gov- 
ernment counsel  that  my  schedule  was  not 
reasonable,  that  no  testimony  under  oath 
had  been  taken,  that  no  documents  had 
been  copied,  and  that  an  unknown  number 
of  witnesses  would  have  to  be  located.  In- 
terviewed,  and   prepared   for   court. 

The  court  continues: 

Thereafter,  the  plaintiff  vigorously  op- 
posed a  motion  by  defendants  to  expedite 
discovery  and  list  the  case  for  trial  before 
November  20.  1979.  The  stated  ground  for 
this  oppKJsltlon  was  that  a  November  trial 
date  would  still  not  give  the  plaintiff 
enough  time  to  satisfy  Its  discovery  needs. 

And  so  on. 

The  fact  that  the  court  pointed  out 
was  that  the  Justice  Department  filed 
a  lawsuit  against  a  person  in  this  case 
who  is  about  to  leave  ofBce  with  a  view 
of  not  bringing  the  case  imtil  the  per- 


son had  left  office,  mooting  out  the  case, 
and  creating  a  tremendous  amount  of 
sensational  publicity. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  allow  the 
Justice  Department  to  engage  in  such 
fishing  expeditions.  If  we  are  serious 
about  limiting  the  Justice  Department's 
authority  to  truly  egregious  case  situ- 
ations, then  it  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  Justice  Department,  at 
the  time  it  files  its  lawsuit,  establish 
that  it  is  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 
substantial  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  rumor,  speculation, 
or  innuendo. 

I  am  not  asking  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment prove  its  case  before  going 
to  trial.  I  am  merely  asking  that  the 
Justice  Department  establish  that  it  is 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  cold,  hard 
evidence — given  the  importance  of  these 
proceedings,  that  it  is  not  proceeding 
on  the  basis  of  isolated  claims,  but  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  evidence — evi- 
dence that  can  stand  up  in  court,  and 
not  mere  speculation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  know  the  ef- 
fect of  a  lot  of  publicity  in  a  Justice  De- 
partment lawsuit  on  people  in  public 
office.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  if  the  Justice  Department  with 
great  fanfare,  with  either  great  leaks  to 
the  press  or  in  the  c€ise  of  the  Philadel- 
phia matter  actual  press  conferences,  in- 
dicates that  it  has  the  goods  on  some- 
body, it  should  be  prepared  in  short  or- 
der to  proceed  with  its  case  tind  not  to 
then  indicate  that  it  really  does  not  have 
much  of  a  case  and  that  it  has  to  engage 
in  substantial  discovery  before  it  is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  trial. 

Therefore,  for  the  test  in  the  present 
bill  of  a  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  defendant  is  subjecting  persons  to 
egregious  or  fiagrant  conditions,  it  would 
substitute  for  that  a  substantial  evi- 
dence test  for  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  find  myself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  issue  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sam 
Hill  Philadelphia  case  has  to  do  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  Nobody  is 
trying  to  suggest  that  what  they  did  in 
the  Philadelphia  case  is  right.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  suggest  a  standard 
that  should  be  followed,  after  4  years  of 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  to  how  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  mental  institutions. 
I  think  the  standard  that  we  have  here 
is  a  good  standard  for  mental  institu- 
tions. If  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
wants  to  stop  the  kind  of  situation  that 
happened  in  the  Philadelphia  case  from 
hai^>ening.  he  ought  to  introduce  legis- 
lation Or  add  a  section  to  this  as  far  as 
police  brutality  is  concerned. 

I  have  great  sjmfipathy  for  public  of- 
ficials who  are  subjected  to  unfair 
charges  and  mudslinging.  If  there  is  any- 
body who  is  symi>athetic  on  that,  I  am. 
But  I  must  suggest  that  to  apply  a  sub- 
stantial evidence  test  to  conditions  that 
go  on  behind  the  bars  and  in  the  dark 
rooms  of  mental  institutions  is  to  apply 
a  test  that  would  guarantee  that  we  are 
never  going  to  be  able  to  get  enough  evi- 
dence to  even  begin  to  investigate  and 
bring  a  case. 


Also,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 

there  are  several  other  requirements I 

keep  coming  back  to  this — that  obviously 
were  not  present  in  the  Philadelphia 
case.  There  was  not  any  effort  to  coop- 
erate that  I  have  ever  been  told  about. 
If  the  Senator  frran  Missouri  thinks 
there  had  been.  I  would  like  to  know.  It 
seems  to  me  this  was  an  entirely  differ- 
ent approach  to  the  problem  than  we 
mandate  here. 

Here  again,  I  get  back  to  the  efforts 
that  we  have  made  to  make  this  a  rea- 
sonable bill.  The  alleged  conditions  have 
to  be  laid  out,  the  supporting  facts  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  alleged  conditions:  Who 
did  it;  when  did  they  do  it;  to  whom  did 
they  do  it;  where  did  they  do  it?  All  of 
that  has  to  be  laid  out  in  advance.  Tlie 
minimum  measures  which  the  Attorney 
General  believes  could  reasonably  resolve 
the  problem  have  to  be  laid  out. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  has 
to  swear  that  he  or  his  designee  have 
made  a  good-faith  effort  to  consult  with 
the  Governor  or  chief  executive.  That 
certainly  was  not  there  in  the  Phila- 
delphia case.  We  require,  and  I  repeat 
this,  that  the  Attorney  General  must 
show  that  he  has  endeavored  to  elim- 
inate these  conditions  by  voluntary  com- 
pliance and  that  all  these  efforts  have 
faUed. 

To  require  a  substantial  evidence  case 
is  to  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  impossible 
to  ever  find  out  what  is  going  on  behind 
the  walls  of  our  mental  institutions  and 
our  penal  institutions.  A  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  seems  to  me  to  be  a  suf- 
ficiently high  standard  when  interpreted 
in  conjunction  with  all  of  these  other 
requirements:  that  is  sufficient  and  we 
should  not  have  to  impose  a  higher 
standard. 

We  have  done  a  little  quick  interpre- 
tation of  reasonable  cause  to  believe.  We 
all  know  that  that  can  mean  different 
things  in  different  cases  as  a  judge  in- 
terprets them,  but  at  least  as  a  founda- 
tion document,  we  looked  to  see  what 
Black's  Law  Dictionary  says  a  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  is.  It  defines  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  as  a  cause  which 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  a  rea- 
sonable man  to  believe  it  to  be  true. 

Davis,  another  substantial  source,  says 
that  a  reasonable  cause  to  believe  means 
solid  evidence  to  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  reason- 
able standard  to  apply  and  let  us  not 
make  the  standard  so  difficult  that  we 
deny  any  access  to  justice. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  are  that  the  defendants  in  these 
cases  are  public  officials.  They  are  people 
who  are  in  the  public  light.  They  are 
people  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
and  committed  their  reputations  and 
their  futures  to  public  service.  They  are 
very  visible  people.  The  lawsuits  that  are 
filed  by  the  Justice  Department  are  very 
visible  lawsuits.  They  are  filed  with  great 
fanfare. 

In  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  they  were 
filed  with  press  cmferences,  a  tremen- 
dous effort  almost  to  embarrass  a  public 
official  in  that  case. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  arguing 
against  the  first  amendment  that  I  oflfer- 
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ed  and  arguing  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Exon,  began  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  parade  oi  horribles — talk- 
ing about  extracting  teeth  without  novo- 
caine  and  psychotropic  drugs,  and  on  and 
on.  When  these  charges  are  made  and  a 
lawsuit  is  filed  against  a  pubUc  ofiScial  in 
his  ofiBcial  capacity,  that  is  a  very  seri- 
ous charge  to  make. 

The  whole  point  of  this  amendment  is 
that  if  this  is  the  way  we  are  going  to 
proceed,  if  we  are  going  to  proceed 
through  litigation,  lawsuits,  confronta- 
tion, if  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  go 
about  this  business,  let  us  at  least  make 
sure  that  when  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice goes  into  a  community  or  into  a  State 
and  files  lawsuits  against  public  oflBcials, 
it  has  substantial  evidence  of  wrongdoing 
before  it  gets  into  it.  Let  us  not  let  It 
have  just  a  modicum  of  evidence  and 
file  a  lawsuit  without  really  having  its 
case  made,  unprepared  to  make  its  case 
and  then,  on  a  leisurely  basis  over  a 
period  of  months,  maybe  even  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  matter  be  kept  on 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  with- 
out any  effort  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  dispose  of  the  case. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  defendant 
to  make  sure  that  the  matter  proceeds 
with  some  dispatch.  If  I  were  a  public 
official  and  under  the  gun  o.f  litigation 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  would 
want  to  get  into  court  and  make  my  de- 
fense, and  if  the  Justice  Department  is 
not  ready  to  proceed  with  the  case,  it 
should  not  have  brought  it  in  the  first 
place.  So  the  whole  point  of  this  amend- 
ment is,  before  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice begins  going  public  with  its  case,  let 
us  have  substantial  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing before  it  goes  forward. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
press just  a  few  other  brief  thoughts.  I 
had  indeed  succumbed  to  the  temptation, 
in  my  argument  to  the  Senate,  to  list  a 
parade  of  horribles.  All  are  horribles  that 
have,  in  fact,  occurred  in  institutions.  To 
get  at  those  horribles,  I  want  to  have 
somebody  who  has  the  power  to  say  stop 
—not  just  study  it,  not  just  have  press 
conferences,  but  be  able  to  say  stop  and 
be  able  to  enforce  it. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  destroy- 
ing reputations.  I  see  nothing  in  the  study 
commission  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
to  keep  them  from  holding  hearings  and 
dragging  out  information.  There  is  no 
standard.  They  do  not  have  to  seek  vol- 
untary compliance.  They  can  destroy 
anybody's  reputation  without  even  hav- 
ing to  go  through  the  standard  here. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  a  standard 
to  protect  public  officials  from  unfair  as- 
sault by  people  who  are  looking  for  head- 
lines, I  must  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri that  I  find  very  little  comfort  in  the 
wording  of  his  commission  amendment. 
In  the  Philadelphia  case,  there  was  no 
effort  to  solve  it  voluntarily.  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia case,  there  was  no  effort  to  co- 
operate with  and  to  go  through  the  re- 
quirements that  we  have  here  in  S.  10.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  the  Philadelphia 
case,  if  S.  10  had  been  law.  the  Attorney 
General  could  not  even  have  brought  a 
suit  because  he  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
that  must  be  met  before  a  suit  can  be 
brougjit. 


Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  vote,  as 
agreed  to,  will  occur  tomorrow  morning. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1868 

(Purpose:  To  provide  at  least  1  week's  notice 
to  appropriate  officials  prior  to  Investiga- 
tion of  an  institution) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1668. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1668. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  insert  the  following  between 
lines  2  and  3:  •',  that  such  notice  was  deliv- 
ered at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  investigation,". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Attorney  General 
is  required  to  provide  appropriate  State 
and  local  officials  with  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  commence  an  investiga- 
tion of  an  institution.  However,  because 
the  bill  does  not  specify  when  such  no- 
tice must  be  provided,  it  is  subject  to 
the  interpretation  that  the  requirements 
of  the  notice  provision  may  be  met  by  a 
notification  which  arrives  at  the  same 
time  as  the  FBI.  Regrettably,  this  has 
been  the  practice  in  the  past — indeed, 
when  an  investigation  of  the  Missouri 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  was  be- 
gim  during  my  tenure  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Missouri,  no  notice  was  provided 
at  all. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  would  require 
at  least  7  days  notice  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  an  investigation.  I  believe 
this  is  consistent  with  the  committee's 
intent  in  requiring  the  Attorney  gen- 
eral to  provide  notice  of  his  intention  to 
commence  an  investigation,  and  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  prove  accept- 
able to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
recommendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  well  founded.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  after  the  kind 
of  environment  where  people  know  what 
is  going  on,  that  there  should  be  a  major 
effort  made  to  try  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences before  going  to  court.  It  seems  to 
me  the  very  least  requirement  we  can 
pose,  and  should  accept,  is  advance  no- 
tice before  investigation. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
meritorious  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  (No.  1668)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Fred  Nation  of  my 
staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
while  this  measure  is  before  us  and  mat- 
ters that  may  be  before  the  Senate  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  present- 
ing these  matters  to  us. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  con- 
sternation that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  with  him  on  them  because  I  know 
his  motivation  is  pure  as  the  driven 
snow. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  10,  a  bill  to  insure  the 
rights  of  institutionalized  people,  I  am 
also  a  former  county  attorney  and 
prosecutor;  and  as  such,  I  have  some 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  pressures 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  bring 
to  bear  on  local  government  when  the 
decision  is  made  to  file  a  Federal  suit 
for  enforcement  of  many  different  Fed- 
eral laws. 

With  my  experience  on  both  sides  of 
this  important  question,  I  am  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  issues  of  federalism  and 
States'  rights  that  are  raised  by  S.  10.  I 
do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  all  this  because  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  the  floor  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  former 
Governors,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
some  points  should  be  brought  out. 

In  the  2  years  I  have  worked  with  the 
people  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we 
have  reached  a  workable  compromise  on 
this  legislation.  I  have  remained  con- 
vinced  that   the   protection   of  States' 
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rights  and  of  civil  rights  of  the  Insti- 
tutionalized are  not  incompatible  goals. 
Indeed,  there  would  be  something  seri- 
ously wrong  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment if  the  conditions  that  exist  in  some 
of  our  institutions  must  remain  unreme- 
died in  the  name  of  federalism.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  pointed 
this  out  very  explicitly  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  debate  today.  As  he 
said,  nobody,  no  matter  what  side  of 
this  issue  he  was  on,  would  condone 
those  types  of  activities. 

We  are,  indeed,  fortunate  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Through  the  long  and  hard 
work  of  my  colleagues,  led  by  Senator 
Bayh  and  Senator  Hatch,  we  have  pro- 
duced a  bill  that  includes  thorough  and 
careful  protections  for  State  govern- 
ments which  are  earnestly  working  to 
improve  conditions  in  their  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation  will 
give  significant  protection  to  those  insti- 
tutionalized persons  whose  rights  are  be- 
ing violated. 

As  my  colleagues  study  this  bill  in 
preparation  for  the  vote  on  final  passage. 
I  know  they  will  come  to  appreciate  the 
great  attention  the  authors  of  the  bill 
have  given  to  protecting  the  rights  of 
each  State.  The  proper  balance,  in  my 
judgment,  has  been  struck.  In  my  view, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  State  acting 
in  good  faith  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
provisions  of  S.  10.  There  are  ample  pro- 
visions for  advance  notice,  consviltation, 
and  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  provides  new 
and  more  effective  remedies  to  correct 
deprivations  in  institutions  where  condi- 
tions are  found  below  the  constitutional 
minimum  and  the  State  is  not  in  good 
faith  moving  to  correct  them.  Evidence  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation  was,  indeed, 
shocking,  a  black  mark  on  the  history  of 
our  facilities  for  the  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  measure  is 
necessary  in  effecting  remedies  for  viola- 
tions of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  voting  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  was  acting  as 
prosecutor  and  defending  the  civil  liabili- 
ties of  the  county  by  which  I  was  em- 
ployed as  the  county  attorney  for  almost 
4  years,  on  many  occasions  we  had  the 
Federal  Government  come  to  us  with 
various  potential  lawsuits,  particularly  in 
the  civil  rights  area,  as  they  related  to 
the  county  jails.  Time  and  time  again,  I 
had  to  take  a  very  strong  position  in  de- 
fense of  my  county  commissioners  and 
my  sheriff  and  put  forth  the  fact  that 
the  State  was  doing  all  it  could. 

However,  I  also  found  that  If  someone 
had  not  brought  these  various  incidents 
to  the  attention  of  the  elected  officials, 
the  sheriff  and  the  county  commissioners 
who  had  the  responsibility  financially  to 
provide  for  the  various  facilities  to  house 
incarcerated  people,  nobody  would  do  it. 
In  fact,  once  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  people,  no  lawsuit  was  filed, 
although  suits  were  filed  by  the  Legal  Aid 
Society.  But  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  postponed  its 
suit,  on  the  basis  that  the  county  of 
Pima,  Ariz.,  where  Tucson  is  located, 
would  move  constructively  toward  cor- 


recting some  of  the  misgivings  and  some 
of  the  problems. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  problems  there 
were  not  of  the  nature  as  put  forward 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  extreme  cases 
of  misuse  of  people  in  institutions.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  my  judgment  and  in  that  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,  if  they  were  not 
in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  they 
certainly  were  on  the  border,  and  it 
would  not  be  pleasing  to  go  to  court  and 
try  to  defend  those  cases. 

As  a  result,  a  bonding  committee  was 
formed.  The  county  board  of  supervisors 
supported  the  bonds  to  build  a  new  insti- 
tution. It  failed  the  first  time.  It  has  just 
now  passed.  But  corrective  measures 
were  taken,  even  with  the  failing  of  the 
bond  issue,  or  actually  the  failure  to  do 
a  bond  issue  for  some  time.  Corrective 
measures  were  taken  to  make  numerous 
physical  changes  within  the  institution. 

I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  embar- 
rassing and  could  have  been  very  detri- 
mental to  the  spirit  of  the  community  of 
Pim?,  County  if  the  lawsuit  had  been 
filed  and  if  a  trial  had  been  had.  But  in 
the  spirit  of  insuring  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
spirit  of  the  elected  officials  in  Pima 
County,  who  were  not  pleased  by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  look- 
ing at  this  issue,  it  was  realized  that  they 
had  an  obligation  and  that  they  must 
address  it,  and  they  did. 

As  a  consequence,  a  settlement  was 
made  whereby  the  corrective  measures 
were  taken,  and  now  even  further  steps 
have  been  taken  to  build  a  new  Institu- 
tion. So  in  this  case,  the  pressure  from 
Washington,  from  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, was  impressive  It  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  community,  through  Its 
elected  officials,  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing, and  something  was  done.  I  would 
like  to  think,  with  pride  in  my  commu- 
nity, that  we  would  have  done  it  anyway; 
but  I  served  more  than  2  years  in  the 
post  of  country  attorney,  and  nothing 
was  moving  in  the  direction  of  correct- 
ing some  of  the  problems  In  that  In- 
stitution. 

This  has  happened  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  as  well.  There  is  pending  a  law- 
suit now,  and  I  do  not  like  it  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  go  around 
and  file  suits  in  relation  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  against  the  State  of  Arizona 
because  it  is  not  treating  its  prisoners 
correctly.  I  would  much  rather  see  the 
State  of  Arizona  totally  addressing  this 
problem.  Yet  we  have  some  failings  in 
our  State.  The  people  now  are  aware  of 
that.  The  Governor  and  the  legislature 
have  moved  in  the  step  of  appropriating 
money,  and  I  dare  say  would  this  have 
happened  if  there  were  not  an  independ- 
ent outside  governmental  agency  that 
was  willing  to  force  the  community  to 
address  the  problems  of  institutions? 

This  also  has  occurred  in  the  institu- 
tion for  the  mentally  incompetent  in 
Arizona  and  in  numerous  nursing  homes. 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  well 
rounded,  will  not  invade  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  I  hope  that  this  Senate 
will  pass  this. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  step  forward  and 
will  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  first  interested  in  the  rights 


of  States,  the  obligations  of  States,  the 
responsibilities  of  States  to  handle  these 
matters  themselves,  and  that  this  bill 
protects  those  rights  and  also  in  the 
event  that  any  State  absolutely  ignores 
the  signals  that  have  been  brought  to 
their  attention  through  various  means 
there  is  someone,  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  legislation,  who  can  and 
would  move  swiftly  to  end  such  wrong- 
doings. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeCONCINI)  are  some  of  the  most 
persuasive,  on-the-spot  experiences  that 
we  have  had  disclosed  during  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  by  our 
colleagues  who  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  Justice  Department's 
intervention  that  there  is  no  good  that 
can  come  from  this.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  just  laid  it 
on  the  line,  showing  that  sometimes  the 
Justice  Department  can  perform  a  laud- 
atory role  in  getting  local  and  State 
agencies  to  get  off  the  dime  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  individual  citizens  and, 
of  course,  that  is  what  we  are  after. 

I  think  we  have  here  a  bill  that  melds 
both  the  responsibility  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Federal  governments  together  in 
as  harmonious  an  effort  as  we  can 
achieve  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  involved,  the  people  involved, 
and  I  just  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
from  a  unique  perspective  of  expertise  as 
a  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  home 
county. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  a  number  of  recurrent  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  to  S.  10.  Many 
of  them  deal  with  concerns  that  I  have 
expressed  myself  at  one  point  or  another 
during  the  committee  process  on  this 
legislation. 

I  would  briefly  like  to  respond  to  sev- 
eral of  these : 

First,  it  is  claimed  that  S.  10  will  vio- 
late the  rights  of  the  States,  and  that  it 
will  do  further  damage  to  American  fed- 
eralism. Although  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  raised  these  objections  in  the  con- 
text of  numerous  other  bills  being  con- 
sidered by  this  body,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  inappropriate  ones  with  respect 
to  S.  10. 

This  legislation  does  not  seek  to  im- 
pose uniform  Federal  rules  or  guidelines 
or  procedures  in  areas  in  which  the  di- 
versity of  the  State  experience  is  best 
respected.  It  does  not  seek  to  nullify  the 
considered  and  deliberate  decisions  of 
State  legislatures  throughout  the  cotm- 
try.  It  does  not  remove  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive authority  from  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

All  that  S.  10  seeks  to  do  is  to  protect 
individuals  in  the  care  or  custody  of 
State  institutions  from  violations  of  their 
constitutional  or  Federal  statutory 
rights.  There  is  no  "States  rights"  to 
violate  these  individual  rights.  As 
strongly,  and  as  passionately,  as  I  believe 
in  the  value  of  federalism,  and  as  critical 
a  f  otmdation  I  believe  it  to  be  to  our  Con- 
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stitution.  there  must  be  recognition  that 
the  concept  implies  certain  authorities  in 
the  Central  Government.  Both  article  VI 
and  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution make  this  clear. 

To  the  extent  that  the  States  and 
their  institutions  are  denying  individ- 
uals either  their  constitutional  rights,  or 
their  rights  derived  from  Federal  stat- 
utes, there  must  be  a  means  by  which 
these  can  be  redre.ssed.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  argue  that  there  is  too  much  to- 
day that  has  been  elevated  by  Congress 
and  the  courts  to  the  status  of  being 
"rights."  I  deplore  these  trends,  and 
will  continue  to  fight  them  in  the  future, 
as  I  have  in  the  past.  There  is  far  too 
much  confusion  today  between  genuine 
individual  rights  and  what  are  simply 
political  claims  upon  the  fruits  of  other 
people's  labor. 

But.  that  is  a  separate  problem.  Simply 
because  Congress  and  the  courts  have 
transformed  into  "rights"  matters  that 
are  nothing  of  the  sort,  that  is  no  rea- 
son to  deny  the  Federal  Government  ef- 
fective authority  to  enforce  either  gen- 
uine or  artificial  "rights."  In  the  excep- 
tional event  that  State  institutions  are 
violating  rights  as  part  of  a  pattern  and 
practice  of  violation,  there  must  be  en- 
forcement authority  somewhere.  Invest- 
ing that  authority  where  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  places  it  is  not  "unconstitu- 
tional" nor  a  denial  of  "States  rights." 
Second,  it  is  argued  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  soon  be  dictating  standards 
and  procedures  and  policies  to  the  States 
and  their  institutions.  Again,  I  am  ex- 
tremely aware  of  the   "creative"  and 
•innovative"  ways  that  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  have  to  expand   the 
scope  of  their  functions.  There  seems 
to  be  a  perpetual  need  around  here  to 
protect  against  exactly  these  sorts  of 
abuses.  But,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  any  efforts  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  impose  their  own  standards  upon 
the  States  would  be  an  abuse  of  S    10 
^°^  only  does  section  10  expressly  pro- 
hibit the  promulgation  of  standards  of 
care,  but  the  whole  thrust  of  the  act  is 
contrary  to  this. 

S.  10  is  specifically  limited  only  to  the 
most  abusive  and  egregious  and  flagrant 
violations  of  constitutional  and  Federal 
statutory  rights.  Such  violations  must  be 
part  of  a  "pattern  and  practice"  of  con- 
tinuing violations.  It  is  designed  only  to 
be  a  last  resort,  a  last  resort  after  pri- 
vate remedies,  after  local  remedies,  after 
state  remedies,  after  informal  Federal- 
State  remedies,  have  all  failed. 
fK^  *^t  Attorney  General  does  exceed 
the  authority  given  him  under  this  leg- 
^lation,  if  he  does  act  outside  his  juris- 
i,\j^-J^^^  '^'  authority  and  that 
jurisdiction  can  be  removed  just  as 
quickly  as  it  has  been  granted.  Section  6 
which  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
er^  is  to  submit  annually  a  detaUed  re- 
port on  actions  entered  into  pursuant  to 
wifi  Vu  **™"*  **  providing  Congress 
With  the  opportimity  to  effectively  re- 
view the  involvement  of  the  Attorney 

?^^^!^L  ¥  }^^  ^**^^-  ti^e'^  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  legislatures,  the  Attor- 
neys General,  the  institution  directors 
'^^^  ,  **  Governors  of  the  fifty  States 
will  let  us  know  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
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a  supporter  of  S.  10  who  will  tolerate 
coercion,  threats,  or  brow-beating  of  the 
States  by  the  Justice  Department.  Nor 
do  I  know  one  who  views  S.  10  as  a  sub- 
terfuge for  providing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  authority  to  impose  its 
own  notions  of  care  and  trer-tment  upon 
the  public  institutions  of  the  country. 

Third,  it  is  claimed  that  S.  10  will  en- 
courage unneeded  litigation,  and  encour- 
age an  adversary  relationship  between 
the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

I  would  argue  that  S.  10  may  well 
lead  to  less  litigation  than  currently 
takes  place.  Presently,  there  are  no  op- 
portunities, other  than  litigation,  to 
catch  the  attention  of  offending  institu- 
tions. Litigation,  normally  in  the  hap- 
hazard manner  of  an  intevenor,  is  the 
only  vehicle  of  influencing  these  situa- 
tions presently. 

Under  S.  10,  an  elaborate  pre-litiga- 
tion,   consultative   procedure   is   estab- 
lished. TTie  bill  contains  a  clear  prefer- 
ence  for   informal   and   for   voluntary 
solutions  to  institutional  problems.  As 
section  9(a)  states,  it  is  the  intention  of 
S.   10   that  violations  be  corrected  by 
'volunteer   good   faith"   efforts   of   the 
States,  not  primarily  by  litigation.  The 
Attorney  General  must  notify  the  States 
of  the  alleged  violations,  in  detail;  he 
must  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  consult 
with  the  appropriate  officials;  he  must 
seek  to  ehminate  the  alleged  conditions 
through   purely   informal  methods;    he 
must  allow  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  the  States  to  correct  the  abuses  on 
their  own;  and  he  must  give  preference 
to  State,  rather  than  Federal  remedies. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  observed  yesterday, 
I  believe  that  S.  10  draws  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  need  to  secure  legit- 
imate individual  rights,  and  equally  le- 
gitimate State's  rights.  It  also  draws 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  balance 
between     restraint     and     compassion. 
While  sensitive  to  the  arguments  of  my 
colleagues,  I  would  suggest  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  safeguards  in  this 
bill  to  minimize  opportunities  for  abuse 
by  the  Attorney  General,  to  minimize 
encroachments  upon  State's  rights,  and 
to  minimize  the  development  of  detri- 
mental,  adversary   Federal-State   rela- 
tions, rather  than  cooperative  and  con- 
ciliatory ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
strong  issue  with  several  of  the  remarks 
made  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 
While  we  share  a  concern  for  the  need 
for  S.  10,  we  are  in  sharp  disagreement 
on  the  scope  of  coverage  of  the  act. 

As  I  remarked  during  my  statement 
yesterday,  the  intent  of  S.  10  is  to  cover 
only  those  institutions  which  are  truly 
public  in  nature.  It  is  not  the  intent  to 
cover  genuinely  private  institutions.  In 
my  opinion,  there  would  be  signiflcant 
constitutional  difficulties  in  extending 
such  coverage. 

Institutions,  in  order  to  be  covered  by 
S.  10,  must  partake  in  some  signiflcant 
respect  of  the  qualities  of  a  State  or 
public  institution.  There  must,  at  a  mini- 
mum, be  some  form  of  "State  action"  as 
defined  pursuant  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

However,  in  whatever  manner  "State 


action"  may  ultimately  be  interpreted 
by  the  courts,  it  is  not  the  decision  of 
S.  10  to  adopt  the  full  scope  of  that  defi- 
nition in  order  to  define  its  own  scope. 
Whatever  interpretations  may  eventu- 
ally be  accorded  this  concept  for  pur- 
poses of  the  14th  amendment,  such  in- 
terpretations merely  define  the  permis- 
sible outer  bounds  of  legislation  such  as 
S.  10.  They  do  not  compel  us  to  exercise 
our  authority  in  a  plenary  manner.  If 
we  have  the  authority  not  to  pass  S.  10 
at  all,  as  we  do.  then  we  also  have  the 
authority  to  pass  S.  10  in  terms  less 
expansive  than  we  might. 

I  do  not  agree,  as  an  author  of  S.  10, 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee  (Senator 
Bayh)  that  private  institutions  are  cov- 
ered except  those  expressly  excluded,  as 
Senator  Cranston  claims.  No  truly 
"private"  institutions  are  covered.  To 
the  extent,  however,  that  such  institu- 
tions are  entangled  in  "State  action," 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  deemed  non- 
private  institutions.  But,  so  long  as  they 
remain  genuinely  private,  they  are  not 
covered.  Nor  is  the  burden  upon  the  in- 
stitution to  prove  itself  "private."  The 
burden  is  upon  the  Attorney  General  to 
prove  an  institution  "public." 

The  purpose  of  section  8(6)  is  only  to 
make  clear  that  no  matter  how  inclined 
a  "progressive"  or  "creative"  court  is  to 
find  sufficient  "State  action"  in  these 
relationships,  they  will  nevertheless  be 
outside  the  purview  of  S.  10.  "State  ac- 
tion" will  not  be  sufficient  to  trigger  at- 
torney general  involvement  under  S.  10 
if  it  is  predicated  only  upon  the  fact  of 
licensure;  the  receipt  of  funds  under  ti- 
tles 16,  18,  or  19  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  persons  within  an  institution;  the 
existence  of  a  "de  minimus"  number  of 
persons  within  an  institution  as  a  result 
of  some  form  of  State  action  such  as 
referral ;  or  any  combination  of  these. 

Using  Senator  Cranston's  own  illus- 
tration, the  fact  alone  that  foster  chil- 
dren were  being  placed  by  public  officials 
in  an  institution  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  draw  that  institution  within  the  scope 
of  S.  10  unless  it  occurred  on  something 
more  than  an  infrequent  or  sporadic 
basis.  We  would  not  be  well  advised,  in 
my  opinion,  to  threaten  an  institution 
with  "public"  status  simply  because  it 
opened  its  doors  on  occasion  to  a  person 
referred  by  a  public  authority.  If  any- 
thing, this  would  be  likely  to  reduce 
quality  care  opportunities  for  persons  in 
need  of  institutionalization. 

Noting  another  one  of  my  colleagues' 
testimony,  that  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan). 
I  would  like  to  indicate  my  agreement 
with  his  efforts  at  legislative  guidance 
to  the  Justice  Department. 

First,  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase 
"minimum  (corrective)  measures"  in 
section  3  is  designed,  among  other 
things,  to  prevent  the  Attorney  General 
from  imposing  his  own  notions  of  reform 
upon  an  institution. 

Second,  S.  10  does  not  provide  the  At- 
torney General  with  a  roving  commission 
to  correct  all  institutional  problems  ev- 
erywhere, nor  to  innovate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory rights. 
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Third,  S.  10  does  not  authorise  the 
Attorney  General  to  interfere  in  criminal 
or  civil  procedural  matters  in  State 
courts. 

Fourth,  the  less  demanding  precondi- 
tions for  intervention  than  for  initiation 
are  not  designed  to  offer  possibilities  for 
circumvention  of  the  initiation  require- 
ments. They  are  for  the  protection  only 
of  the  primary  plaintiffs. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  act  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  reasonable  and  good  faith 
manner  by  the  Justice  Department.  It 
is  fully  expected  that  any  deadlines  or 
timetables  estabUshed  in  S.  10  will,  when 
necessary,  be  applied  with  full  regard  to 
the  unique  circumstances  of  each  State. 

Mr.  BA'yH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
take  a  moment  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  the 
very  thought-provoking  and  persuasive 
remarks  he  made  in  support  of  this  bill. 
He  has  performed  an  extremely  worth- 
while service  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  He  held 
hearings,  patiently  sat  through  a  lot  of 
these,  and  helped  us  in  an  effort  to  make 
this  bill  a  better  bill,  a  more  sensitive 
bill,  sensitive  to  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  State  and  local  officials,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
not  only  for  what  he  said  here  but  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  we  have  had 
in  our  relationship  while  this  was 
being  considered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  I  appreciate  his  kind  remarks,  and  I 
feel  very  much  the  same  toward  him 
with  regard  to  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  BA'XH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  and  Mr.  COCHRAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi) .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Ur    AMEWDMENT    NO.    991 

(Purpose:  Require  "egregious  or  flagrant" 
conditions  tis  condition  precedent  to  Jus- 
tice Department  intervention.  Clarify  sec- 
tion 3(d)  so  as  to  preclude  award  of  at- 
torney's fees  to  prevailing  plaintiff  against 
the  United  States  in  case  In  which  United 
States  Intervened  as  a  plaintiff;  permit  re- 
covery of  attorney's  fees  and  costs  by  pre- 
vailing defendant  against  United  States 
and  other  plaintiffs.  Prohibit  Intervention 
by  the  United  States  until  at  least  180 
days  after  action  Is  commenced  by  original 
plalntlff(s)) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  amendments  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  and  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  want  the 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wallop  proposes 
amendments  en  bloc  numbered  UP  No.  991. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reaciing  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
CXXVI 252— Part  3 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  14,  before  "conditions" 
Insert  the  following:  "egregious  or  flagrant 
(conditions  which  are  willful  or  wanton  or 
conditions  of  gross  neglect) ". 

On  page  12,  line  10,  strike  out  "against  the 
United  States". 

On  page  10.  line  13.  Insert  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(a)". 

On  page  10,  after  line  24.  add  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  file  a 
motion  to  Intervene  under  paragr^h  (1) 
before  180  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  except  that  If  the  court  deter- 
mines It  would  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  all 
parties  to  the  litigation,  the  court  may  short- 
en or  waive  the  time  period." 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Under  section  1  of  S.  10, 
the  conditions  which  could  give  rise  to 
an  original  Justice  Department  action 
must  be  "egregious  or  flagrant,"  those 
which  are  willful  or  wanton  or  are  condi- 
tions of  gross  neglect.  Section  3  of  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
intervene  in  suits.  The  showing  that  the 
Department  must  make  in  these  cases, 
however,  is  less  rigorous  than  in  cases  it 
initiates.  Speciflcally,  the  Department 
need  only  show  "conditions  •  •  •  which 
cause  grievous  harm."  As  drafted,  the 
bill  does  not  require  the  conditions  to 
be  "egregious  or  flagrant." 

My  amendment  would  clarify  what  I 
am  told  is  the  intent  of  the  draftsmen — 
that  intervention  be  permitted  only 
where  egregious  or  flagrant  conditions 
exist.  By  adding  the  words  "egregious  or 
flagrant  conditions  (conditions  which 
are  willful  or  wanton  or  conditions  of 
gross  neglect),"  to  section  3  of  the  bill, 
we  assure  that  the  standards  in  sections 
1  and  3  are  the  same.  This  will  insure 
that  the  Justice  Department  will  only 
involve  itself  in  civil  action  against  State 
institutions — either  through  original  ac- 
tion or  intervention  in  an  ongoing  suit — 
if  conditions  in  that  institution  are 
egregious  or  flagrant. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  I  move  its 
adoption. 

By  the  literal  terms  of  section  3(d), 
there  is  a  possibility,  however  remote, 
that  a  court  could  award  a  prevailing 
plaintiff  attorney's  fees  and  other  costs 
as  against  the  United  States  in  an  action 
in  which  the  Attorney  General  has  in- 
tervened and  prevailed  on  the  merits.  It 
is  also  possible  that  a  court  could  inter- 
pret the  language  of  this  section  to  hmit 
the  source  from  which  a  prevailing  de- 
fendant could  recover  attorney's  fees 
and  costs  to  the  United  States,  thus  in- 
sulating other  party-plaintiff's  from 
bearing  a  portion  of  these  costs. 

The  pertinent  part  of  section  3(d) 
reads  as  follows: 

In  any  action  In  which  the  United  States 
joins  as  an  Intervenor  under  this  section,  the 
court  may  allow  the  prevailing  party  other 
than  the  United  States  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  against  the  United  States  as  part 
of  the  costs:  (emphasis  added) 

My  amendment  would  strike  from 
section  3(d)  the  words  "against  the 
United  States."  This  change  would  con- 
form the  language  to  the  attorney's  fee 
provision  contained  in  section  1  which 
do2s  not  include  these  words. 

This  amendment  will  make  two  things 


clear:  First,  that  in  no  case  would  a 
prevailing  plaintiff  be  permitted  to  re- 
coup attorney's  fees  from  the  United 
States  in  a  case  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  had  intervened  as  a  plaintiff, 
and  second,  that  a  court  could  award 
attorneys  fees  and  other  costs  as  against 
both  the  United  States  and  other  plain- 
tiffs to  successful  defendants. 

Consider  the  following  scenario.  The 
Justice  Department  identifles  "egregious 
and  flagrant"  conditions  and  a  sys- 
tematic deprivation  of  constitutional 
and  statutory  rights  of  persons  residing 
in  institution  i.  It  so  happens  that  a 
relative  of  a  person  residing  in  x  con- 
tacts the  Justice  Department  seeking  re- 
dress of  the  alleged  grievances.  The  De- 
partment explains  the  constraints  at- 
tendant to  flling  an  original  lawsuit,  and 
the  relative  ease  with  which  it  can  in- 
tervene in  a  pending  action.  Based  upon 
th's  explanation,  the  complainant-rela- 
tive commences  an  action  and  the  Jus- 
tice Etepartment  files  a  motion  to  inter- 
vene,/ thus  circumventing  the  notice 
requirements  for  bringing  an  action  un- 
der section  1  of  this  legislation. 

This  is  a  hypothetical  case.  I  am  in  no 
way  saying  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  "set  up"  plaintiffs  in  the  past 
or  that  they  would  do  so  if  S.  10  were  ea- 
acted.  I  am,  however,  concerned  that 
section  3  of  the  bill  as  now  drafted,  the 
section  authorizing  intervention  in 
pending  actions,  is  an  invitation  to  this 
unintended  result.  A  brief  comparison  of 
sections  1  and  3  explains  why  this  is  so. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill,  the  sec- 
tions granting  the  United  States  stand- 
ing to  bring  civil  actions  and  setting 
forth  preaction  notice  requirements, 
strikes  a  balance  between  the  Federal 
Government's  interest  in  bringing  legal 
action  for  redress  of  systematic  depriva- 
tion of  constitutional  and  statutory 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons,  and 
the  interest  of  the  State  governments  and 
institutions  to  remedy  the  offensive  con- 
ditions short  of  litigation.  They  do  this 
by  requiring  the  Attorney  General  to 
give  the  Governor,  the  State  attorney 
general,  and  the  director  of  the  institu- 
tion 56  days  notice  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tions prior  to  filing  suit.  In  addition, 
prior  to  bringing  an  action  the  Attorney 
General  must  have  engaged  in  discus- 
sions and  negotiations  with  these  offi- 
cials in  an  effort  to  remedy  the  alleged 
violations.  Importantly,  the  State  must 
have  had  reasonable  time  to  take 
necessary  remedial  actions. 

By  contrast,  section  3  of  the  bill, 
which  aUows  the  Attorney  General  to 
file  a  motion  to  intervene  in  an  ongoing 
act'on  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  does  not  require  simi- 
lar negotiations  or  consultations  be- 
tween Justice  Department  and  State 
officials.  Neither  does  it  give  the  State 
a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  correct 
the  problematic  conditions.  The  con- 
ciliatory spirit  of  sections  1  and  2  is 
nowhere  present.  The  Attorney  General 
need  only  give  15  days  notice  of  the  al- 
leged conditions,  supporting  facts,  and 
the  minimum  measures  that  would 
remedy  the  alleged  conditions  with  a 
statement  that  intervention  by  the 
United  States  is  of  general  public  im- 
portance before  filing  an  intervenor  mo- 
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tion.  Given  the  choice  between  interven- 
ing in  an  action  and  bringing  in  an  origi- 
nal action  the  Department  of  Justice 
may  well  resort  to  the  former  course  of 
action  thus  reducing  if  not  eliminating, 
the  cooperative  processes  that  are  com- 
pulsory under  sections  1  and  2.  It  is 
plain  that  the  bill  makes  it  easier  to  in- 
tervene in  an  action  than  it  does  to  com- 
mence an  original  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  to  S.  10  is  intended  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment circumventing  the  notice  re- 
quirements of  section  1  by  intervening 
in  a  pending  action.  It  would  do  this  by 
prohibiting  intervention  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  an  ongoing  suit  until  at  least 
180  days  after  the  action  is  commenced 
by  the  original  plain  tiff  (s).  The  court 
could,  in  its  discretion,  shorten  or  waive 
the  time  period  if  this  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  parties  to  the  litiga- 
tion. 

It  is  my  luiderstanding  that  in  the  typ- 
ical case,  the  Justice  Department  would 
not  seek  to  intervene  until  approxi- 
mately 1  year  after  the  action  was 
brought.  The  requirements  of  my  amend- 
ment are  less  rigorous  than  current  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  my  amendment  permits 
the  court  to  weigh  the  interests  of  the 
party  plaintiff,  the  State,  and  the  State 
institution  in  determining  whether  the 
180  days  should  either  be  shortened  or 
waived  in  entirety.  Thus,  this  amend- 
ment provides  an  escape  clause  which 
will  be  exercised  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
taking  into  consideration  the  interest  of 
litigants  who  are,  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  Justice  Department  motion 
to  intervene,  parties  to  the  action. 

By  imposing  this  time  restriction  on 
the  Department,  the  likelihood  of  a  col- 
lusive suit — one  in  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment arranges  to  intervene  in  once 
it  is  filed — is  substantially  reduced.  If, 
based  upon  the  annual  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  required  by  this  act,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  sections  1  and  2 
are  being  circumvented  in  spite  of  this 
safeguard  appropriate  remedial  legisla- 
tive action  can  be  taken  at  that  time.» 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendments  have  been  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  not  correct 
that  these  are  acceptable  amendments 
and  can  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  bill  at 
this  point?  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  accurate.  My  staff 
and  I  have  discussed  these  three  amend- 
ments with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  feel  they  would 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
legislation. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  them  and  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


to   reconsider   the  vote   by   which   the 
amendments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
we  will  be  voting  on  back-to-back  votes 
on  the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed  and  then,  hopefully,  on  final 
pa'^sage  of  S.  10. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  for  those 
whose  minds  are  still  searching  for  the 
right  answer  to  this  question  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  try  to  very 
briefly  capsulize  what  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  Constitution 
has  tried  to  do  in  the  study  of  this  meas- 
ure over  the  past  4  years. 

First,  we  have  tried  to  recognize  that 
we  do  have  those  instances  where  in- 
dividuals or  groups  of  American  citizens 
have  been  seriously  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  and  legal  rights  while 
maintained  in  an  institutional  setting. 

There  can  be  little  to  be  accomplished 
by  denying  that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances which  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  Justice  Depart- 
ment personnel  in  the  past  have  been 
insensitive  to  the  prerogatives  of  State 
officials  who  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  institutionalization  processes 
in  this  country. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  some  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials have  rim  roughshod  or  have  been 
insensitive  to  the  prerogatives  of  State 
officials  cannot,  must  not,  hopefully  will 
not,  deter  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  their  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens  are  pro- 
tected. 

S.  10  goes  further  than  any  civil  rights 
bill  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
in  its  effort  to  protect  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  State  and  local  officials. 

No  suit  can  be  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  10  unless  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  complied  with  those  specific  re- 
quirements of  notice,  of  detailed  com- 
plaints, of  enunciation  of  the  problem 
and  the  personnel  involved,  the  places 
involved,  and  the  Attorney  General  must 
further  specify  what  steps  might  best 
solve  the  problem  and  bring  the  case 
only  when  all  efforts  to  voluntarily  solve 
the  problem  have  failed. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  what  S.  10  is 
designed  to  accomplish  is  to  deal  with 
that  relatively  rare  circiunstance  where 
insensitive  State  or  local  officials  refuse 
to  deal  with  them  on  a  local  basis.  Most 
State  and  local  officials,  I  believe,  will 
cooperate.  Most  State  and  local  officials 
do  not  like  to  see  the  kinds  of  conditions 
exist  in  their  institutions  which  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  Senate  debate 
and  which  were  brought  out  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  in  those  instances 
where  the  State  officials  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  terrible  conditions  which  exist, 
refuse  to  recognize  the  violations  of  con- 
stitutional and  legal  rights  of  the 
patients  or  inmates  who  are  in  their  cus- 
tody, then  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Attor- 


ney General  but  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  a  constitutional  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  rights  of  those  individual 
citizens  are  protected. 

It  is  that  thrust,  that  goal,  that  pur- 
pose which  the  Senate  hopefully  will 
address  tomorrow  when  it  votes  on  S.  10. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  today  to  support  S.  10, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  initiate  actions  to  assist  institu- 
tionalized persons  in  cases  involving  dep- 
rivation of  their  constitutional  rights.  As 
the  senior  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Scientific  Research  and  a 
former  State  attorney  general,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  issues  addressed  in 
this  legislation,  and  have  historically 
supported  legislation  in  this  area.  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  10  would  be  invaluable  in 
those  few  cases  where  there  exists  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  flagrant,  egregious 
conditions  that  need  to  be  corrected.  Giv- 
ing the  Justice  Dejmrtment  the  authority 
to  initiate  and  intervene  in  litigation  on 
behalf  of  institutionalized  persons  can 
bring  both  necessary  resources  and  ex- 
pertise to  cases  where  they  are  imavail- 
able  and  inadequate. 

My  experiences  with  legislation  affect- 
mg  the  developmentally  disabled  and  the 
mentally  ill,  including  the  child  health 
assurance  program,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1978,  and  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
have  dramatized  how  often  the  needs  of 
these  populations  are  neglected. 

These  vital  bills  have  been  based  upon 
a  congressional  recognition  of  the  short- 
comings that  have  all  too  frequently 
characterized  the  treatment  and  services 
offered  these  vulnerable  persons.  They 
have  each  established  the  principle  in 
Federal  law  that  there  is  a  minimum 
level  of  protection  due  such  persons  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  and  with 
congressional  intent,  and  that  conditicHis 
which  violate  that  level  of  protection 
must  be  remedied.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  developmentally  disabled  and 
the  mentally  Ul  often  lack  the  resources 
necessary  to  bring  actions  on  their  own 
to  correct  systemic  violations  of  their 
rights.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  rights 
if  they  cannot  be  effectively  enforced.  In 
my  judgment,  the  substantive  rights  al- 
ready established  by  the  Congress  would 
be  an  empty  promise  without  the  means 
of  systemwide  remedial  action  that  this 
bill  would  help  accomplish. 

This  principle  has  been  recognized  by 
the  distinguished  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health,  among  others,  as 
vitally  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  men- 
tally disabled  persons.  Its  report  had  as 
one  of  its  eight  major  recommendations 
the  protection  of  the  basic  rights  of  men- 
tally disabled  persons.  The  Commission 
decided  to  recommend  a  national  goal  of 
assuring  "that  mental  health  services 
and  programs  operate  within  basic  prin- 
ciples protecting  human  rights  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  choice."  It  wait  on  to 
state  "we  are  keenly  aware  that  even  the 
best  intentioned  efforts  to  deliver  services 
to  mentally  disabled  persons  have  his- 
torically resulted  in  well-documented 
cases  of  exploitation  and  abuse."  The 
Commission  supported  this  legislation 
stating,  "This  bill  would  greatly  Increase 
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the  likelihood  of  ameliorating  unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal  practices  and  condi- 
tions in  State  institutions  by  providing  to 
those  persons  who  were  least  able  to  rep- 
resent themselves  a  mechanism  whereby 
their  fundamental  grievances  can  be  ad- 
dressed." 

This  legislation  would  not  set  a  new 
precedent,  but  would  simply  establish 
legislatively  the  role  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  protecting  existing  federally 
guaranteed  rights  under  the  Constitution 
and  pertinent  laws.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral now  has  similar  authority  to  initiate 
litigation,  for  example,  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

I  have  appreciated  the  number  of  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  constituents 
asking  me  to  support  S.  10.  Among  those 
organizations  in  sui>port  are  local  and 
national  representatives  of  the  National 
Mental  Health  Association,  National  As- 
sociation of  Retarded  Citizens,  American 
Bar  Association,  NAACP,  Children's  De- 
fense F^md.  and  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  They  share  my  concern 
that  S.  10  be  passed  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fundamental  constitutional 
and  human  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons. 

As  it  is  often  said,  one  measure  of  a 
nation's  civilization  is  the  quality  of 
treatment  it  provides  persons  entrusted 
to  its  care.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  quality  standards  that  we  have 
already  established  by  supporting  this 
legislation.  We  must  not  make  promises 
to  those  most  dependent  on  us  without 
an  accomi>anying  commitment  to  the 
full  realization  of  those  promises.  Per- 
mitting the  Justice  Department  to  seek 
remedial  action  in  such  an  effort  is  a 
small  but  vital  step  toward  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Bayh  in  this  effort  to 
help  protect  the  rights  of  the  institu- 
tionalized. While  not  affecting  the  pri- 
vate causes  of  action  which  institution- 
alized persons  now  have,  this  bill  recog- 
nizes that  these  persons  are  often 
uniquely  unable  to  vindicate  their  own 
rights.  It  is  therefore  particularly  ai>- 
propriate  for  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  have  standing  to 
assert  their  Federal  rights  when  they  are 
often  unable  to  do  so  themselves. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  is  precisely  my  under- 
standing of  the  bill.  While  this  legisla- 
tion would  directly  empower  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  seek  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions against  institutional  violations,  the 
Attorney  General  is  not  the  sole  en- 
forcer. When  there  is  a  violation  of  a 
Federal  constitutional  provision  or  a  vi- 
olation of  a  Federal  statute  by  a  State  or 
local  government,  an  injured  institu- 
tionalized person  can  sue  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  42  U.S.C.  section  1983.  Sec- 
tion 1983  provides  a  cause  of  action  quite 
separate  from  that  contemplated  by  this 
bill  and,  of  course,  is  not  controlled  or 
affected  in  any  way  by  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  S.  10. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And  I  further  imder- 
stand  that  even  where  section  1983  is 
not  applicable,  Institutions  receiving 
medicare  or  medicaid  funds  could  be 
sued  by  a  patient  under  the  Federal  stat- 


utes themselves  or  a  patient's  bill  of 
rights,  such  as  the  one  established  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  regulations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct.  In  this 
sense,  the  bill's  establishment  of  a  right 
to  sue  by  the  Attorney  General  creates  a 
mixed  system  of  public  and  private  en- 
forcement of  Federal  constitutional  and 
statutory  law  which  is  much  like  the 
mixed  system  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  sections  503  and  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  29 
U.S.C.  Sections  793,  794  et  seq.,  the 
Developmentally  Disabled  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act,  42  U  S.C.  section  6001 
et  seq.,  and  Public  Law  94-142  commonly 
known  as  the  Education  of  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  20  U.S.C.  section 
1401  et  seq. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  briefly 
stated,  S.  10,  Civil  Rights  of  Institution- 
alized Persons,  authorizes  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General,  whenever  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  there  is  a  syste- 
matic deprivation  of  constitutional  or 
Federal  statutory  rights  of  persons  in 
State  institutional  facilities,  to  initiate 
and  intervene  in  pending  legal  actions 
brought  to  redress  such  allegations.  The 
Attorney  General  is  required  to  notify 
appropriate  State  officials  at  least  56 
days  before  initiating  civil  suit  and  15 
days  before  intervening  in  a  pending  suit. 
In  such  instances  where  a  suit  is  initi- 
ated the  Attorney  General  must  certify 
that  appropriate  State  officials  have  had 
a  reasonable  time  to  correct  the  alleged 
denial  of  constitutional  right  or  viola- 
tion of  Federal  statute  Ijut  have  failed  to 
to  do  so.  The  bill  seeks  to  protect  individ- 
uals institutionalized  in  State  facilities 
for  the  mentally  ill,  retarded,  handi- 
capped, nursing  homes,  juvenile  deten- 
tion centers,  and  prisons. 

The  Federal  courts,  Mr.  President, 
have  clearly  held,  in  numerous  opinions, 
that  institutionalized  persons  do  not  for- 
feit their  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution by  virtue  of  their  institutionali- 
zation. It  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
close  scrutiny  be  given  the  care  and 
treatment  provided  institutionalized  per- 
sons. They  are,  of  course,  very  unl'kely  to 
be  able  to  care  for  themselves.  So  let 
me  say  from  the  outset,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  my  deep  belief  that  no  one 
in  this  body,  certainly  not  myself,  desires 
or  advocates  that  persons  institutional- 
ized receive  care  or  treatment  less  than 
that  mandated  by  the  Constitution  or 
statute.  What  our  debate  here  today  Is 
about  is  how  to  Insure  that  the  various 
political  subdivisions  of  this  Nation  meet 
this  standard  of  care  and  treatment.  I  do 
not  believe  S.  10  is  the  best  approach  and 
I  will  oppose  it  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Anyone  who  has  heard  the  statements 
and  has  followed  the  debate  on  this 
measure  knows  that  there  is  not  much  to 
add.  However,  without  retracing  too 
much  ground,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
several  points.  And,  I  might  note,  that  I 
Uke  many  of  those  who  spoke  against 
this  measure,  am  formerly  a  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Governor  of  my  State. 
Now  this  is  not  to  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  those  of  us  who  have  served  in  this 
capacity,  or  for  that  matter  State  attor- 


ney general,  have  added  wisdom,  by  rea- 
son of  holding  such  high  office,  to  dis- 
pense on  this  bill.  It  does  not.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  do  have  firsthand  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  these  matters 
and  it  is  Interesting  and  makes  a  very 
compelling  statement  that  so  many 
former  Governors  and  State  attorney 
generals  now  serving  in  this  body  have 
spoken  against  this  legislation.  They  are 
no  less  interested  in  the  rights  of  Insti- 
tutionalized persons  than  any  of  us  but 
they  are  all  too  well  versed  in  the  liti- 
gation/confrontation approach  that  will 
follow  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
They  know  that  valuable  time  and  re- 
som-ces  will  be  wasted  if  this  let  the 
"feds"  fix  it  approach  established  by  this 
bill  is  enacted.  The  dedicated  and  re- 
sponsive efforts  of  many  hard-working 
individuals  vitally  concerned  with  the 
care  and  treatment  of  institutionalized 
persons  within  their  State's  institutions 
wUl  be  undermined,  whatever  cooperative 
effort  we  have  at  present  will  be  sadly 
diminished  and  the  result  I  feel,  if  S.  10 
becomes  law,  is  a  highly  unrealistic  and 
unworkable  procedure  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  to  the  detriment  of  everyone. 

By  making  the  Federal  Government 
the  authority  of  last  resort  in  defending 
the  rights  of  institutionalized  persons 
not  only  do  we  diminish  the  State's  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  those  indi- 
viduals, we  further  exasperate  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  federalism.  By  authoriz- 
ing the  adversary  approach  of  S.  10,  we 
draw  the  battlelines  of  State  and  Federal 
lawyers.  We  call  out  all  the  legal  artillery 
and  bring  in  new  wave  after  wave  of  ex- 
pertly trained  legal  talent.  All  the  tools 
of  legal  combat  are  marshaled  in  this 
war  of  attrition.  So  often  the  legal  issues 
become  the  forgotten  aspects  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  it  is  only  when  the  costs  have  be- 
come so  great — after  a  period  of  ex- 
haustive discovery  techniques,  motion 
upon  motion,  followed  by  countless  ap- 
peals— that  the  matter  is  settled  or,  more 
likely,  thrown  back  to  the  starting  point 
due  to  legal  technicality,  error,  or  omis- 
sion. Not  only  has  the  institutionalized 
person  lost,  but  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous, and  unnecessary  expense  of 
time  and  money.  This  is  a  terrible  waste 
that  I  honestly  beUeve  could  be  av(rided 
with  increased  and  serious  attention  to 
improved  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion. S.  10  is  simply  unwarranted  as  a 
solution  to  correcting  the  problems  that 
face  institutional  care. 

Earlier  in  this  debate  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  made  a  detailed 
statement  on  efforts  in  our  State  to  meet 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  institu- 
tionalized persons.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  enlightened  leadership  and  out- 
standing services,  and  it  has  not  always 
been  that  way.  but  this  is  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina take  this  responsibility  seriously  and 
are  working  vigorously  to  maintain  the 
requisite  standard  of  care.  Although  I 
know  the  Senate  has  been  over  this 
ground  once.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  note  that  we  in  South  Carolina  are 
fortunate  to  have  the  able  services  of 
Dr.  William  S.  Hall  as  our  State  Com- 
missioner of  Mental  Health  for  the  South 
Carolina  Commission  of  Mental  Health. 
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The  fact  that  he  serves  as  head  of  the 
Association  of  Mental  Health  Institu- 
tions is  evidence  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  his  colleagues  hold  him.  He  has 
held  the  State  commissioner's  position 
since  1963  and  is  therefore  the  "Dean  of 
State  Commissioners."  South  Carolina 
has  a  proud  tradition  of  caring  for  the 
mentally  ill,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  second 
State  in  the  Nation  to  establish  a  public 
mental  institution.  South  Carolina, 
through  the  good  work  of  Dr.  Hall,  is 
accepting  its  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  mentally  ill,  but  he  expressed  the 
same  fear  that  I  have  about  the  impact 
of  Federal  intervention  on  the  mental 
health  programs  of  the  States.  He  feels 
that— 

Rather  than  creating  a  cooperative  and 
constructive  atmosphere.  Utlgatlon  creates 
defensiveness  and  resistance.  It  casts  a  nega- 
tive image  upon  the  institutions  Involved, 
making  the  recruitment  of  quality  staff  diffi- 
cult, if  not  imp>ossible.  | Legal)  intervention 
is  also  demoralizing  to  a  staff  who  already 
receives  few  visible  rewards  for  their  efforts. 
As  a  result.  It  is  difficult  to  retain  quality 
staff  during  periods  of  litigation  and  Judicial 
surveillance. 

Therefore,  at  perhaps  its  most  critical 
juncture  the  institution  faces  the  need 
to  make  changes,  but  must  do  so  with  a 
demoralized  staff  and  under  a  clouded 
perception  that  makes  it  difficult  to  at- 
tract the  kind  of  dedicated  and  out- 
standing staff  every  institution  needs  in 
order  to  operate  a  responsible  program 
of  care.  Ultimately  the  real  losers  in  the 
matter  are  the  institutionalized  persons. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Hall  testified  about 
what  it  is  like  to  be  the  focal  point  of 
investigation  and  litigation.  The  period 
of  the  1960's  was  a  vacuum  as  far  as 
mental  healtii  law  is  concerned.  Not  until 
1971,  when  Judge  Prank  M.  Johnsrai 
handed  down  the  landmark  Wyatt 
against  Stickney  opinion  did  the  law  in 
this  area  become  focused.  Based  on  this 
opinion  and  others  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Mental  Health  went  to 
the  State  legislature  with  an  innovative 
plan  to  upgrade  and  expand  its  facilities 
and  received  additional  funding  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time  a  complete  review  and 
overhaul  of  South  Carolina's  mental 
health  commitment  laws  was  undertaken 
with  the  expressed  purpose  to  insure  they 
complied  with  constitutional  standards 
mandated  in  the  cases. 

However,  in  1972,  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  changes  proscribed  by  this 
overhaul,  five  patients  filed  suit  alleging 
that  the  commitment  laws  in  effect  were 
unconstitutional  and  denied  them  due 
process  of  law  and  equal  protection.  The 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  en- 
acted new  commitment  laws  in  1974  as  a 
result  of  the  effort  to  insure  compliance 
with  cwistitutionally  mandated  provi- 
sions. The  new  commitment  law  was  to 
take  effect  on  January  5,  1975,  however 
before  that  date,  the  Justice  Department 
entered  the  lawsuit.  The  case,  Alexander 
against  Hall  had  been,  at  that  time,  in 
progress  for  2  years.  The  South  Caro- 
line attorney  general's  office  was  repre- 
senting the  mental  health  department. 
But  without  notice,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sent  the  FBI  directly  to  the  State 
hospital  and  demanded  access  to  all  pa- 


tient records.  This  request  was  denied  on 
advice  of  counsel.  Later  when  he  ruled 
on  the  motion  to  permit  access  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Robert  HemphiU  granted  the 
Justice  Department's  motion,  but  had 
this  to  say  about  the  Department's  con- 
duct: "This  action  was  taken  without 
prior  notice  to  defendant's  attorneys  and 
his  court  hastens  to  condrann  such  con- 
duct by  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
highly  imprbper  and  patently  unethi- 
cal!" Dr.  Hall  testified  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  "[our]  experiences 
with  tiie  Justice  Department  from  that 
point  deteriorated."  Dr.  Hall  further 
testified  that  "the  participation  in  this 
lawsuit  by  the  Justice  Department  was 
unwarranted  and  had  no  effect  on  the 
improvement  of  conditions  at  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Mental  Health." 
It  was  only  an  exercise  in  harassment 
and  futility. 

Judge  Prank  Johnson,  appearing  as  the 
dedication  speaker  of  the  G.  Werber 
Bryan  Psychiatric  Hospital,  one  of  four 
planned  in  South  Carolina  for  short- 
term  psychiatric  care  made  these  com- 
ments, and  I  quote  from  Dr.  Hall's  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  state  has  taken  seriously  its  consti- 
tutional obligations  to  the  mentally  ill. 
When,  In  the  late  60's  and  early  70's,  the 
plight  of  those  in  our  mental  institutions 
was  brought  to  the  national  attention,  South 
Carolina  did  not  turn  its  back — as  so  many 
others.  A  "new  direction"  was  plotted.  Bold 
and  innovative  programs  were  developed.  A 
financial  commitment  was  made  on  the  part 
of  State  government  to  insure  that  these 
programs  could  become  a  reality. 

Today,  we  are  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
fruits  of  this  courageous  and  human  effort — 
the  opening  of  the  G.  Werber  Bryan  Psychiat- 
ric Hospital.  This  Hospital  truly  is,  as  Com- 
missioner Hall  has  remarked,  a  brick  and 
mortar  definition  of  the  principles  of  Wyatt 
V.  Stickney.  With  concern  which  you  In 
South  Carolina  have  demonstrated  for  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  ill.  and  for  the 
great  achievement  which  the  G.  Werber 
Bryan  Psychiatric  Hospital  represents,  I  ap- 
plaud you. 

As  I  read  and  reflect  on  this  statement 
I  am  drawn  to  wonder  what  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  State  and  Federal 
Government.  How  could  the  counterpro- 
ductive effort  of  the  litigation/confron- 
tation approach  been  directed  toward 
action  for  the  direct  benefit  of  those  in- 
stitutionalized persons  everyone  is  so 
eager  to  assist?  How  much  money  could 
have  been  saved  and  perhaps  directed 
toward  the  effort  to  improve  these  stand- 
ards of  care  we  are  so  interested  in?  I 
think  it  is  imfortunate.  now  that  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  constitutional- 
ly mandated  requirements  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons that  we  are  about  to  take  the  task 
of  granting  the  Federal  Government  the 
authority  to  institute  law  suits  against 
the  States.  The  time  and  effort  and 
money  that  will  be  spent  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  best  spent  on  developing  an 
intergovernmental  spirit  of  cooperation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  institutionalized 
persons. 

Only  this  morning,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  appeared  before  my  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  requested 
"funds  to  provide  service  to  persons  who 
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are  institutionalized  •  '  •"  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  number 
of  individuals  currently  without  appro- 
priate legal  services.  Specifically  this 
request  is  "to  provide  service  to  persons 
in  nursing  homes,  institutions  for  both 
the  retarded  and  the  handicapped  and 
other  mental  health  facilities."  To  begin 
to  provide  this  service  to  eligible  clients 
who  are  institutionalized.  Legal  Services 
requested  $9.45  million  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  is  still  another  program  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  institutional  per- 
sons to  perfect  their  rights.  I  have  no 
objections  to  that. 
Under  our  system  of  Government  and 
^  laws  it  is  imperative  for  all  citizens  to 
have  access  to  our  judicial  system.  But 
this  proposal  too  begs  the  question :  What 
is  the  appropriate  method  to  insure  that 
institutionalized  persons  have  access  to 
the  judicial  system  and  therefore  the 
means  to  insure  their  constitutionally 
protected  and  statutorily  mandated 
rights? 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  I  strongly  oppose  the  intrusion 
into  State  matters  which  S.  10  author- 
izes. It  unwisely  extends  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  direct  expense  of  the  States,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  with  little,  or  at  best  ques- 
tionable expectation,  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  persons  confined  to  institu- 
tions. 

It  does  much  to  destroy  any  coopera- 
tive spirit  that  should  and  must  exist 
between  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments by  establishing  the  litigation/ 
confrontation  method  as  the  normal  re- 
lationship between  the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Nation.  It  will  lead  to  more 
and  more  situations  of  the  State's  law- 
yers against  the  Federal  Government's 
lawyers.  The  predictable  result,  Mr. 
President,  will  be  that  those  institution- 
alized persons  will  have  little  or  no  atten- 
tion given  to  their  problems.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  opposing 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  10,  a  bill  to 
protect  .the  civil  rights  of  the  institu- 
tionalized. As  a  strong  supporter  of  this 
legislation  and  also  in  recognition  of 
pending  legal  actions  concerning  State 
institutions  in  Connecticut,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  important  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  assuring  appro- 
priate care  for  the  mentally  disabled  in 
our  society. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Grovemment's  commitment 
and  programs  in  this  area  are  consistent 
with  the  individual  needs  of  our  mentally 
disabled.  No  child  or  adult  should  be 
offered  any  less  by  society  than  that 
offered  to  a  normal  person. 

America  deserves  the  benefit  of  these 
exceptional  people,  for  they  have  much 
to  offer,  and  they  deserve  the  special  care 
they  require.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
recognize  the  special  needs  of  our  men- 
tally disabled  and  guarantee  that  suit- 
able and  adequate  services  and  facilities 
are  provided  to  meet  those  needs. 

Before  the  1960's,  mentally  disabled 
persons  who  could  not  afford  private  care 
had  to  rely  primarily  on  public  institu- 
tions. However,  with  the  passage  of  the 
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Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  a  new  approach  in  mental 
health  care. 

It  established  the  goal  of  caring  for 
and  treating  the  mentally  disabled  in 
commimity  group  homes,  nursing  and 
rest  homes,  foster  homes,  et  cetera, 
rather  than  in  institutions.  This  ap- 
proach was  founded  on  the  belief  that 
community-based  care  is  more  humane 
and  that  people  have  a  legal  right  to 
live  in  the  least  restrictive  environment 
consistent  with  their  needs. 

The  "deinstitutionalization"  movement 
grew  out  of  the  realization  that  many 
people  were  being  needlessly  placed  in  in- 
stitutions. They  were  there  because  they 
disturbed  society  and  not  Ijecause  they 
required  the  special  care  those  facilities 
are  intended  to  provide.  Typically,  these 
individuals  were  committed  because  they 
were  rejected  by  their  families,  schools  or 
local  helping  agencies — all  of  which  func- 
tion best  with  "normal  people."  This 
practice  does  an  enormous  injustice  to 
both  those  who  do  not  require  institu- 
tional care  and  to  those  who  need  special 
treatment  and  do  not  get  it  because  of 
the  crowded  conditions  and  the  many 
types  of  disorders. 

Thus,  treatment  programs  were 'lim- 
ited, living  quarters  overcrowded,  few 
recreational  or  social  activities  were 
available  and  individual  privacy  was 
lacking.  These  conditions  generated  neg- 
ative stereotypes  about  the  treatment, 
the  facilities  and  most  unfortunately, 
the  patients  themselves. 

We  must  reverse  these  stereotypes. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  doing  away 
with  institutions  altogether.  By  provid- 
ing a  wider  range  of  choices  and  by  pro- 
viding higher  standards  in  alternative 
care  facilities,  communities  working  in 
concert  wth  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  see  that  the  handicapped  re- 
ceive the  most  appropriate  type  of  care 
befitting  their  needs. 

The  process  of  deinstitutionalization 
Involves:  First,  preventing  unnecessary 
admission  and  retention  in  institutions, 
second,  funding  and  developing  appro- 
priate alternatives  in  the  community  for 
housing,  treatment,  training,  education, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  dis- 
abled who  do  not  need  to  be  in  institu- 
tions, and  third,  improving  conditions, 
care,  and  treatment  for  those  who  need 
institutional  care. 

Since  1963,  the  Federal  role  in  mental 
health  care  has  grown  substantially.  Ttie 
initiatives  of  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  courts  have  culminated 
in  the  creation  of  at  least  135  FederaJ 
programs  operated  by  11  major  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  either  a  di- 
rect or  indirect  impact  on  the  mentally 
disabled. 

Focusing  on  community  care  rather 
than  institutional  care.  Congress  passed 
the  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  in 
1967,  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Amendments  of  1970  and  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  Finallv,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  was  amended  by  the  Rehabili- 
tation,    Comprehensive     Services     and 


Developmental  Disabilities  Amendments 
of  1978  which  established  major  new 
program  thrusts  in  pilot  employment 
projects,  comprehensive  services  for  in- 
dependent living,  special  services  for 
deaf  individuals,  blind  individuals,  and 
handicapped  American  Indians. 

In  1972,  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  ruled  in  Wyatt  against 
Stickney  that  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  treatment  in  the  least  restrictive  set- 
ting necessary.  The  court  also  imposed 
minimum  constitutional  standards  for 
adequate  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
disabled  in  the  State's  mental  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  the 
principal  Federal  agency  concerned  with 
the  mentally  disabled.  In  fiscal  year  1979, 
community  programs  received  $317,825,- 
000,  in  fiscal  year  1980,  $347,755,000,  and 
in  fiscal  year  1981  requested  $379,872,000. 

Two  HEW  programs — the  community 
mental  health  centers  programs  and 
the  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
gram— directly  address  deinstitutional- 
ization. Commimity  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  clinics,  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Commimity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1975, 
were  created  to  increase  the  availability 
and  accessibiUty  of  community-based 
mental  health  services.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  creation  of  those  centers  would  pre- 
vent unnecessary  admissions  to  public 
mental  hospitals  and  provide  a  full 
range  of  mental  health  to  persons  re- 
leased from  these  hospitals. 

The  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
gram was  established  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Construction  Amendments 
of  1970  to  identify  the  needs  of  the  hand- 
icapped and  develop  comprehensive 
plans  to  meet  those  needs,  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  agencies,  to  take  spe- 
cific actions  to  provide  services  to  the 
retarded  and  to  fill  gaps  in  services  and 
facilities. 

Other  Federal  agencies,  including 
ACTION  and  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Justice,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, fund  programs  for  such  activi- 
ties as  direct  clinical  care,  education, 
rehabilitation,  employment,  housing, 
planning,  and  income  support — most  of 
the  needs  mentally  disabled  persons 
would  have. 

New  formats  in  Federal  tax  support 
programs  including  medicaid,  medicare, 
and  supplemental  security  income,  have 
been  intro<^uced  and  are  aimed  at  shift- 
ing the  responsiblity  of  caring  for  the 
mentally  disabled  from  the  larger  insti- 
tutions to  the  community. 

In  addition,  social  services  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  run  by 
the  States  and  supplemented  by  Federal 
moneys  have  been  updated  to  assist  the 
disabled  in  the  community. 

The  amount  and  types  of  financial 
assistance  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides, and  the  requirements,  standards 
and  restrictions  imposed,  as  well  as  the 
poMcies  of  Federal  agencies  have  signifi- 
cantly influenced  both  the  progress 
made  and  problems  encountered  by  the 


States    in    their    deinstitutionalization 
efforts. 

These  initiatives  have  caused  a  steady 
decUne  in  the  resident  population  of  the 
Nation's  public  mental  health  hospitals 
and  institutions.  In  1963  there  were  504,- 
600  people  in  pubUc  mental  health  hos- 
pitals. By  June  1974,  the  resident  popu- 
lation had  been  reduced  to  215,500.  Many 
persons  have  been  placed  in  nursing 
hcHnes,  rest  homes  or  homes  for  the  aged. 
Others  have  been  relejised  to  group 
homes,  foster  care  homes,  hall-way 
houses,  room  and  board  faciUties.  and 
welfare  hotels. 

Many  of  these  individuals  have  been 
placed  in  decent  housing  in  clean,  safe 
neighborhoods  with  structured  in-house 
activities  and  outside  programs,  includ- 
ing work,  education,  day  activity  centers 
and  recreational  programs.  Some  have 
become  less  dependent  on  public  support 
or  others  for  financial  and  daily  living 
needs  and  have  learned  to  Uve  normal 
or  nearly  normal  lives. 

Adequately  financed  and  managed 
community  care  can  be  an  effective  step 
in  improving  care  and  treatment  and 
ultimately  providing  a  better  future  for 
the  mentally  disabled  in  this  country. 
But  these  programs  have  not  achieved 
their  expected  potential  nor  have  they 
been  able  to  provide  all  of  the  resources 
or  coverage  needed  by  our  mentally  dis- 
abled. 

There  are  too  many  disturbing  inade- 
quacies in  these  programs  and  the  serv- 
ices they  provide.  Ilie  results  in  num- 
bers imply  success  but  the  realities  of 
the  existing  conditions  indicate  that 
much  more  action  is  imperative. 

Too  many  nursing  homes  are  not 
staffed  or  prepared  to  manage  the  influx 
of  new  patients.  Too  often  these  homes 
lack  the  facilities  to  handle  the  develop- 
mental or  psychiatric  demands  of  the 
patients  and  fail  to  meet  safety  and 
patient  care  standards.  Group  homes  are 
frequently  overcrowded  substandard  fa- 
cilities, in  unsafe  neighborhoods  without 
provision  for  needed  services. 

The  goal  of  deinstitutionalization  was 
established  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
Yet,  the  Federal  Government  and  agen- 
cies that  could  be  most  influential  have 
not  yet  developed  a  comprehensive  and 
clearly  defined  national  plan  to  insure 
that  the  programs  are  properly  coor- 
dinated and  implemented. 

A  study  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  reported  that  officials 
administering  programs  in  HEW,  HUD, 
Laijor,  and  ACTION  generally  were  not 
aware  of  the  national  goal,  did  not  think 
their  responsibilities  related  to  deinsti- 
tutionalization, or  had  devoted  minimal 
effort  to  assist  carrying  out  the  goal.  The 
study  noted  two  exceptions:  first,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  has  taken 
substantive  action  in  implementing  the 
deinstitutionalization  goal;  and,  second 
a  1971  Presidential  mandate  to  secure 
full  legal  rights  for  the  retarded. 

The  basic  problem  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  is  that  those  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  mentally  dis- 
abled are  not  assuring  that  funds  are 
being  properly  channeled  or  channeled 
at  all  for  that  matter  and  little  is  being 
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done  to  coordinate,  manage,  or  evaluate 
the  existing  programs. 

Another  problem  is  inherent  in  current 
social  attitudes.  Society  in  general  ex- 
hibits a  lack  of  awareness  and  concern 
about  the  placement  of  these  dependent 
individuals.  The  prevailing  attitude  still 
persists  that  society  is  better  off  with 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
people  tucked  away  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind  in  institutions  far  removed  from 
the  normtil  Ufe  of  the  community. 

Society  with  its  devaluing,  dehuman- 
izing and  denegating  attitudes  denies 
mentally  disabled  persons  opportunities 
to  enjoy  normal  personal  relationships 
with  other  people.  What  a  crime  for  both 
the  retarded  and  the  general  public. 

The  net  effect  of  this  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  public  concern  has  been  the 
creation  of  too  many  fragmented  pro- 
grams, ineffective  policies  and  state- 
ments and  an  incredible  waste  of  money. 
Instead  of  providing  better  conditions 
for  those  who  need  exceptional  care,  the 
Government's  initiatives  have  too  often 
had  the  negative  effect  of  inhibiting  the 
appropriate  placement  and  care  of  the 
mentally  disabled. 

This  is  society's  problem.  When  speak- 
ing of  groups  or  classes  of  people  it  is 
too  easy  to  generalize,  set  a  goal  and  then 
justify  an  across-the-board  solution  to 
the  problem.  But  generalizations  are  of- 
ten insensitive.  All  too  frequently  our  so- 
cial policies  sanction  or  cause  severe  dis- 
crepancies between  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  those  who  are  dependent  and 
the  conditions  needed  for  their  optimal 
development  and  welfare. 

The  consequence  of  this  lack  of  human 
concern  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  mentally  disabled  people  are  receiving 
inferior  and  ineffective  care.  This  is 
wrong.  Because  these  people  cannot  help 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  for  those  of 
us  who  can  help  to  exercise  human  com- 
passion to  cut  through  bureaucratic  red 
tape,  pohtical  consideration,  and  eco- 
nomic calculations  to  see  that  the  goals 
we  establish  are  executed  in  a  way  that  is 
most  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
people  involved. 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  a  na- 
tion's civilization  is  the  quality  of  treat- 
ment it  provides  persons  entrusted  to  its 
care.  The  mentally  disabled  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  are  all  equally  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  living  and  a 
chance  to  develop  in  an  environment  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  It  is  their  consti- 
tutional right. 

Let  me  stress  the  necessity  of  providing 
those  dependent  on  society  with  the 
essential  elements  for  pursuing  the  high 
quality  of  life  they  as  well  as  everyone 
else  in  this  Nation  are  entitled  to.  Those 
elements  include:  Recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  each  individual's  handicap 
and  capabilities:  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices best  suited  to  meet  each  one's  needs 
for  comfort,  happiness  and  emotional, 
intellectual  and  physical  develoiwnent: 
and  finally,  the  continued  sensitivity  to 
these  needs  so  that  they  may  continue  to 
grow  and  share  their  valuable  gifts  with 
society.  If  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  a 
case-by-case  analysis  to  determine  what 
care  each  patient  requires  then  that  is 
what  must  be  done. 


Clearly,  there  are  swne  individuals 
who  are  so  severely  retarded  that  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  im- 
prove significantly  even  with  intensive 
training  in  the  sheltered  environment  of 
an  institution.  For  these  people,  home  or 
community  living  is  an  unreaUstic  goal. 
Adequate  facilities  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards must  be  maintained  for  these 
people. 

Others  who  would  do  well  in  special 
facilities  within  the  community  should 
be  assured  that  competent  facilities  are 
made  available.  For  these  people,  living 
in  a  community,  with  regular  contact 
and  interaction  with  society  provides  the 
necessary  stimulation  vital  to  their  emo- 
tional, intellectual,  and  social  develop- 
ment. Integration  is  not  an  easy  task.  It 
means  forcing  society  to  accept  the  men- 
tally disabled  and  receive  them — to  no 
longer  alienate  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary,  too,  that 
we  remain  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parents  of  these  patients.  Parents  have 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children.  They  deserve  the 
opporunity  if  they  desire  it,  to  exercise 
their  discretion  in  choosing  the  facility 
most  suited  to  what  they  feel  are  the 
needs  of  their  children.  For  them,  ade- 
quate options  must  be  made  available. 
They  must  be  educated  and  aware  of  the 
options  and  alternatives  in  treatment 
and  facilities  available  so  they  can  make 
a  responsible  choice. 

The  framework  and  the  vehicles  for 
providing  improved  care  and  facilities 
already  exist.  The  administration  has 
the  programs  designed,  Congress  has 
allocated  funding  and  the  courts  have 
set  and  will  maintain  standards  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  the  interest  of  the 
mentally  disabled. 

What  we  must  insist  on  now  and  what 
we  must  continue  to  guarantee  is  the 
thorough  and  consistent  execution  and 
administration  of  these  programs.  It  is 
necessary  to  outline  specific  objectives, 
guidelines  and  timeframes  to  clearly 
identify  and  define  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Federal  agencies  and  to  di- 
rect regional  committees  to  mobilize, 
coordinate  and  evaluate  systems  of 
funding  programs  and  agency  efforts  in 
promoting  better  health  care  and  facil- 
ities for  the  mentally  disabled. 

Measures  should  be  called  for  to  effect 
on  improved  Federal /State  partnership 
in  this  venture  so  that  both  are  working 
in  cooperation  to  achieve  the  same  goals 
and  provide  the  best  results. 

And  finally,  society  must  be  educated 
to  understand  the  value  of  human  life — 
every  himfian  life.  Like  the  grassroots  of 
our  political  structure,  it  is  with  the  peo- 
ple that  the  impetus  for  change — any 
change — must  be  bom.  Unfortunately 
this  arena  is  the  most  impervious  to 
change.  That  is  why  the  Government 
must  work  hard  to  advocate  with  deter- 
mination the  need  to  improve  facilities 
and  accept  the  handicapped. 

Of  course,  these  efforts  will  cost 
money.  But  it  is  money  well  spent.  Aus- 
terity at  the  expense  of  the  freedom, 
the  opportunity  and  the  human  develop- 
ment of  part  of  our  people  is  not  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  tragic  waste  throwing  away 
something  of  enormous  value. 


If  we  can  afford  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom, and  the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment for  ourselves,  we  can  certainly  pro- 
vide them  for  those  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  them. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
society  that  all  persons  deserve  full  op- 
portunity. Our  firm  and  continuing  com- 
mitment to  those  in  particular  need  is 
necessary  to  give  meaning  to  that  prin- 
ciple today. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  of  Senator  Bayh's  bill,  S.  10, 
which  will  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  the  statutory  authority  to  initiate 
and  intervene  in  suits  against  pubhc  in- 
stitutions where  there  has  been  docu- 
mented systematic  and  flagrant  or  egre- 
gious deprivations  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  residents.  The  Special  Litiga- 
tion Section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  has  already 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  amicus  curiae  on 
behalf  of  institutionalized  persons  in 
some  25  cases  against  public  institutions 
where  there  has  been  a  flagrant  violation 
of  constitutional  rights,  but  on  two  re- 
cent occasions.  Federal  courts  have  held 
that  the  Attorney  General  lacks  standing 
to  initiate  suits  to  protect  the  rights  of 
institutionalized  persons  and  the  De- 
partment's power  to  intervene  in  suits  of 
that  nature  has  been  questioned  as  a 
result. 

The  Fourth  and  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  decisions  which  upheld  the  rul- 
ing of  district  courts  in  the  Mattson  and 
Solomon  cases  have  made  it  essential  for 
the  Congress  to  act.  If  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  to  remain  active  in  securing 
relief  for  institutionalized  persons  whose 
rights  have  been  systematically  denied, 
then  the  Congress  must  provide  the  At- 
torney General  with  an  express  mandate 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  disputed  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  cases  of  this  nature,  in  any 
capacity.  It  is  true  that  individual  com- 
plainants can  bring  suit  against  institu- 
tions. The  individuals  addressed  by  this 
bill,  however,  are  sometimes  incapable  of 
defending  themselves  against  a  denial  of 
their  constitutional  rights  or  even  rec- 
ognizing the  improper  conduct  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  their  care.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  joined  forces  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  institutionalized 
persons,  such  as  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens  (NARC) ,  have  tes- 
tified to  the  difficulties  of  initiating  a  suit 
against  a  public  institution  with  limited 
resources  and  finances.  In  my  own  State 
of  Michigan,  for  example,  the  Michigan 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
(MARC)  has  informed  me  of  the  prob- 
lems they  encountered  in  attempting  to 
bring  suit  against  the  Plymouth  Center 
for  Human  Development  on  behalf  of 
some  of  the  residents  there.  Mr.  Harvey 
Zuckerberg,  the  director  of  the  Michigan 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens, 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  the 
parents  of  children  on  whose  behalf  the 
suit  was  filed,  were  taxed  beyond  their 
capabilities  in  the  effort  to  secure  relief 
for  their  institutionalized  children.  The 
Michigan  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens requested  the  assistance  of  the  Jus- 
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tice  Department  as  an  amicus  curiae, 
but  the  Department  was  unable  to  enter 
into  the  case,  although  we  requested 
them  to  do  so. 

While  the  bill  before  us  today  is  not 
designed  to  discourage  private  parties 
from  entering  into  a  suit  against  public 
institutions.  I  believe  that  it  will  provide 
the  support  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  needed  from  time  to  time  to 
insure  the  safety  and  protection  of  in- 
stitutionalized persons  in  those  extreme 
circumstances  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  the  person 
is  residing  in  an  institution  have  been 
subjected  to  "egregious  or  flagrant  con- 
ditions" which  have  caused  them  "griev- 
ous harm". 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Bayh  and  other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  worked  hard  to  include  in  the  bill 
being  considered  today  a  series  of  re- 
quirements prior  to  the  filing  of  a  suit 
by  the  Attorney  General  which  are  de- 
signed to  safeguard  against  any  unwar- 
ranted Interference  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Une  between  States'  rights 
and  the  Federal  Government's  responsi- 
bility to  protect  it's  citizens  is  one  which 
is  not  easily  drawn — and  I  believe  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  protect  the 
States  from  hasty  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Justice  Deipartment. 

The  Attorney  General  must  notify  the 
State  in  advance  of  bringing  suit,  inform 
the  State  of  the  allegations  and  provide 
adequate  time  for  State  officials  to  make 
corrections  in  conditions  which  lead  to 
the  alleged  deprivation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  residents. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
pass  laws  which  help  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  citizens.  We  have 
an  even  more  demanding  role  to  play 
to  ensure  the  rights  of  those  who  can- 
not protect  themselves. 

While  litigation  is  clearly  not  the  best 
means  of  correcting  deficiencies  in  our 
public  Institutions,  it  is  sometimes  the 
only  means  of  securing  relief  agsunst 
deplorable  conditions  for  residents.  In 
the  past,  the  information  which  has  been 
made  available  to  the  public  as  a  result 
of  cases  against  public  institutions  has 
helped  to  alert  the  public  to  the  need 
for  reform.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
S.  10  so  that  the  Attorney  General  will 
be  provided  with  statutory  authority  to 
initiate  and  intervene  In  suits  when 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  to  do  so.* 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
an  appropriate  place  a  statement  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  strong  sup- 
port for  the  passage  of  S.  10,  the  Civil  Rights 
of  Institutionalized  Persons.  This  critically 
needed  legislation  will  fill  a  breach  In  the  en- 
forcement of  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  our  nation's  most  vulnerable  citi- 
zens: the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  the  men- 
tally ill,  the  retarded,  and  the  abandoned 
whose  condition  or  whose  poverty  has  placed 
them  Into  Institutional  care.  The  bill  would 
allow  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  citizens  subjected  to  Indescribably  squalid 
Institutional  conditions  that  violate  not  only 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
any  sense  of  decency  that  even  the  most 
hardened  of  us  would  have. 

The  very  thorough  hearing  record  devel- 
oped by  Senator  Bayh  and  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  graph- 
ically demonstrates  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions In  which  thousands  of  our  nation's  in- 
stitutionalized have  been  forced  to  live.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  a  society  supposedly  so  hu- 
mane as  to  create  social  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  disabled  would  then  permit  con- 
ditions to  so  deteriorate  that  all  meaning 
and  dignity  are  stripped  from  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Yet.  not  only  has  this  happened  In  nu- 
merous Jurisdictions  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  now  questionable  whether  or 
not  the  federal  government,  through  its  en- 
forcement arm — the  Department  of  Justice — 
has  the  authority  to  put  an  end  to  these  vio- 
lations by  suing  under  the  Constitution.  S. 
10  would  answer  this  question;  S.  10  would 
clearly  and  unequivocally  vest  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  with  the  authority  to  sue  and 
to  Intervene  in  suits  brought  against  state 
and  local  Institutions  which  systematlcaUy 
deprfve  their  residents  of  fundamental  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

This  authority  is  not  new  or  revolutionary 
or  a  shock  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 
The  Attorney  General  has  been  given  this 
same  power  to  enforce  the  Constitution  in 
the  areas  of  voting  rights,  housing,  and  pro- 
hibitions against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  employment,  and  in  pro- 
grams receiving  federal  assistance.  It  was 
even  thought  that  the  federal  courts  rec- 
ognized the  Attorney  General's  authority  to 
sue  for  the  minimally  safe  and  hygenlc  con- 
ditions with  Institutions  that  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Constitution  would  demand. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  partici- 
pated in  numerous  successful  suits  which 
have  brought  about  massive  relief  and  Im- 
pro\ements  from  Intolerable  conditions 
found  in  many  state  Institutions.  Yet.  recent 
federal  court  decisions  ruled  that  the  De- 
partment lacks  standing  to  sue.  absent  en- 
abling legislation  from  Congress.  The  result 
has  been  dscribed  as  a  "paralysis"  of  the  De- 
partment's efforts  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tionalized. Future  suits  by  the  Department 
will  alwa;rs  be  subject  to  challenges. 

These  challenges  will,  at  worst,  deprive  the 
institutionalized  of  their  most  potent  pro- 
tector or.  at  least,  will  complicate  the  proc- 
ess and  delay  redress  through  ancillary, 
time-consuming  proceedings  to  establish 
standing.  The  institutionalized  should  not 
be  second  class  citizens  in  the  enforcement 
of  their  constitutional  rights:  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  force  and  power  of  the 
federal  government  in  protecting  them  as  It 
does  other  groups  of  civil  rights  litigants. 
S.  10  will  bring  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
tections that  our  constitutional  system  offers 
within  their  grasp. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  the  Institution- 
alized have  other  avenues  of  equally  effec- 
tive redress  for  their  needs.  It  Is  clear  by 
their  nature  that  many  are  intellectuaUy  or 
emotionally  Incapable  of  recognizing  or 
pressing  for  their  rights.  They  are  totally 
dependent  on  their  surroundings  and.  thus, 
particularly  susceptible  to  intimidation  and 
fear.  Nearly  all  lack  the  financial  resources 
to  bring  their  own  suits.  It  is,  thus,  totally 
unrealistic  to  even  remotely  expect  that  In- 
dividuals might  protect  themselves  through 
suit. 

The  only  other  available  alternative  for 
legal  representation  Is  the  legal  services  bar. 
While  this  bar  Is  to  be  greatly  commended 
for  the  valiant  work  It  has  performed  In  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  Institu- 
tionalized, its  resources  and  expertise  cannot 
possibly  be  stretched  to  cover  all  the  legiti- 


mate needs  of  the  Institutionalized  popula- 
tion. 

Nor  should  it  be  so  expected.  It  is  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  is  the  chief 
law  enforcement  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  Department  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  of  all  our  citizens.  That  responsi- 
bility should  not  be  shifted  because  the 
private  right  of  action  exists.  It  Is  the  gov- 
ernment's responslbUlty  to  deliver  our  Con- 
stitutional promise  to  the  people.  Enforce- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the 
proper  way  of  doing  that.  We  must  be  certain 
that  the  Department  has  the  unquestioned 
authority  to  press  suits  in  the  name  of  our 
most  vulnerable  and  most  unlikely  to  help 
themselves,  the  Institutionalized. 

I  would  reject  any  of  the  weakening 
amendments  that  are  to  be  offered  pur- 
portedly for  the  purpose  of  limiting  federal 
Intrusion  into  areas  of  states  responsiouity. 
I  thoroughly  respect  and  encourage  the  right 
of  the  states  to  manage  local  Institutions, 
but  I  do  not  respect  that  right  when  they 
do  so  In  a  fashion  which  violates  the  federal 
Constitution  and  laws. 

I  would  also  reject  any  move  to  eliminate 
prisons  and  correctional  facilities  from  the 
coverage  of  the  bill.  While  the  purpose  be- 
hind the  incarceration  of  prisoners  Is  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  the  disabled,  their  susceptibility  to 
unconstitutional  deprivations  is  similar. 
Even  a  cursory  review  of  some  of  the  cases 
of  the  past  ten  years  reveals  the  abhorrent 
conditions  of  many  of  our  nation's  Jails  and 
prisons.  These  conditions,  too,  are  subject  to 
Constitutional  standards  and  should  be  ef- 
fectively enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  recognize  that  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  recently  sicted  together  to  im- 
prove the  care  offered  in  public  and  publicly- 
funded  Institutions.  We  have  come  an  en- 
couraging distance  from  the  days  in  which 
the  conditions  of  state  institutions  were 
totally  hidden  from  the  public's  eye  and 
reach.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
much  of  this  cooperation  would  not  have 
been  achieved  without  the  shocking  revela- 
tions and  the  pressure  caused  by  the  court 
cases  which  have  been  brought  over  the  past 
ten  years. 

And  it  must  be  further  remembered  that 
numerous  other  Jurisdictions  have  shown 
little  inclination  to  voluntarily  improve  the 
lot  of  their  Institutionalized  population.  But, 
with  or  without  cooperative  action,  the  basic 
principle  remains  the  same:  all  our  citizens 
have  the  right  to  fundamental  constitutional 
protections  and  to  the  expectation  that  the 
federal  government  will  enforce  those  pro- 
tections. S.  10  will  give  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  the  necessary  standing  to  enforce 
the  Constitutional  guarantees  we  expect  our 
institutionalized  citizens  to  have. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port this  Important  bill. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed,  without  any  time  being  charged 
against  the  pending  business,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  613,  621.  622,  624,  and  631. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES-UNITED  KINGDOM 
NUCLEAR  COOPERATION  FOR  DE- 
FENSE PURPOSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  77) 
stating  that  the  Congress  does  favor  the 
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submission  of  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  to  the  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdmn  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  for  Co(^)eration  on 
the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual 
Defense  Purposes  of  July  3.  1958,  signed 
on  December  5,  1979. 
•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 28  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  review  an  amendment  to 
the  Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for 
Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes  of 
July  3, 1958.  Aside  from  minor  correcting 
and  editorial  changes  as  explained  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  No. 
96-572,  the  principal  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years — until  December  31. 1984 — 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  nuclear 
weapons  program  by  the  transfer  of  non- 
nuclear  parts,  source,  byproduct  special 
nuclear  material  and  other  material,  and 
special  nuclear  material  for  military 
propulsion  reactors.  I  would  also  note 
that  the  1958  agreement  is  reciprocal;  the 
United  States  benefits  from  information 
and  materials  exchanges  in  these  areas 
with  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
viewed this  amendment  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  as  amended.  The  committee 
has  reported  an  original  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  approval  of  the  amendment — 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  77 — as 
provided  by  section  130  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  United  States  and  NATO 
security.  United  Kingdom  nuclear  forces 
are  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  NATO, 
and  continuation  of  this  cooperation 
agreement  will  enable  the  United  States 
to  provide  assistance  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  is  enabling;  it  is  not  a  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  provide 
the  assistance  and  materials  specified. 
Actual  transfers  and  exchanges  are  the 
result  of  specific  agreements  or  contracts 
pursuant  to  the  authority  in  the  1958 
agreement  as  amended. 

I  urge  approval  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  77  as  evidence  of  the  Senate's 
support  for  this  important  agreement.* 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  77)  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurriTig) ,  That  the  Congress 
does  favor  the  submission  of  the  President 
containing  the  text  of  the  Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland  for  Cooperation 
on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual 
Defense  Purposes  of  July  3.  1958,  signed  on 
December  5,  1979,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  November  28,  1979. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BHARAT  PERSAUD 

The  bUl  (S.  1086)  for  the  relief  of 
Bharat  Persaud  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  for  purposes  of  such  Act,  Bharat  Per- 
saud shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce 
by  one  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  con- 
ditional entries  which  are  made  available 
to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BARBARA  LAWS  SMITH 

The  bUl  (HJl.  891)  for  the  relief  of 
Barbara  Laws  Smith,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NEDIA  RUIZ  HEDLUND 

The  bill  (H.R.  1559)  for  the  relief  of 
Nedia  Ruiz  Hedlund,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wais 
agreed  to. 


TEACHER  DAY,  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  267)  to 
provide  for  designation  of  Friday,  March 
7,  1980,  as  "Teacher  Day,  United  States 
of  America,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  passed. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
taken  yesterday  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 135  be  vitiated  and  the  measure  in- 
definitely postponed.  That  measure  is 
identical  to  Calendar  Order  No.  631. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  377— CON- 
GRATULATIONS TO  AMERICANS 
WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  XIII 
WINTER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  that  his  Olympics  resolution,  in 
which  I  think  I  and  all  other  Senators 
have  joined,  be  now  called  up  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  There  is  unanimous 
cosponsorship  of  this  resolution  now  and 
I  am  pleased  to  see  it  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stevtns  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btrd,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Harrt  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  CtTLVER,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  DuRKiN,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  GoLDWATni. 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr.  Hetlin.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Lucar,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Phessler. 
Mr.  Phoxmire,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RiBicoFP,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  ScHMrrr,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Staptord,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr. 
Talmaoce,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
TsoNCAs,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr, 
ZORiNSKY)  proposes  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
377)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
It  offer  Its  congratulations  to  Americans 
that  participated  in  the  XIII  Winter  Olympic 
games  In  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  and  also  wish  to 
add  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
athletes,  coaches,  and  officials  who  rep- 
resented the  United  States  during  the 
XIII  winter  games  held  in  Lake  Placid. 
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These  amateur  athletes  competed 
against  the  world's  best  athletes  and 
iheir  performances  were  both  admirable 
and  courageous. 

The  accomplishments  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican athletes  during  the  Olympics  will 
be  indelibly  etched  on  the  memories'  of 
those  who  participated  or  witnessed  the 
games.  Eric  Heiden's  record  shattering 
feat  of  winning  all  five  gold  medals  for 
men's  speed  skating  will  forever  be  con- 
sidered among  sports  greatest  achieve- 
ments. 

The  U.S.  ice  hockey  team  truly  accom- 
plished the  impossible  dream  by  winning 
the  gold  medal.  This  group  of  collegiate 
players,  who  were  given  little  chance  of 
success  prior  to  the  games,  melded  into 
a  remarkable  team  that  unbodied  the 
best  in  team  play  and  team  spirit. 

Although  these  were  the  biggest  stories 
of  the  winter  Olympics,  all  the  athletes 
should  be  praised  for  their  participation. 

We  will  long  remember  the  athletic 
feats  of  the  games.  We  will  also  remem- 
ber the  great  sportsmanship  exhibited  by 
both  the  athletes  and  the  spectators.  The 
2  weeks  in  Lake  Placid  surely  demon- 
strated the  fundftmental  principles  of 
the  Olympic  movement  and  the  people 
of  Lake  Placid,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, and  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  should  all  be  commended  for 
their  efforts.* 

true  AMERICAN  HEROES 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  cosponsor  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Mr.  Stevens,  to  join  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  all  the 
American  people  in  extending  heartiest 
congratulations  to  our  members  of  the 
1980  winter  Olympic  team.  In  addition, 
our  warmest  thanks  and  congratulations 
.are  also  due  the  many  others  whose  hard 
work  and  dedication  added  to  the  success 
of  these  games — the  coaches  and  officials, 
the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
and  to  our  own  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
for  a  job  well  done. 

The  principles  of  our  Olympic  games 
are  rooted  in  the  original  principles  of 
the  Olympic  movement.  TTiose  ideals  and 
standards  include  the  celebration  of 
brotherhood  and  a  mutual  striving  for 
excellence  in  an  atmosphere  of  nondis- 
crimination, international  goodwill,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  peace.  The  recently  com- 
pleted games  in  Lake  Placid  demonstrate 
^hat  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
believe  in  and  respect  these  principles.  In 
recent  years  we  have  placed  a  higher  pre- 
mium and  interest  in  developing  and 
promoting  the  virtues  and  benefits  of 
athletic  competition  and  ability. 

The  1980  winter  Olympics  were  cer- 
tainly evidence  of  this  interest,  as  we 
enjoyed  witnessing  many  great  and  un- 
forgettable achievements  by  our  Amer- 
ican athletes.  These  games  saw  the  win- 
ning of  more  medals  than  any  U.S.  win- 
ter Olympic  team  in  almost  50  years.  But, 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  they 
were  conducted  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  Olympics  by  our  young  men  and 
women,  who  exhibited  the  qualities  of 
good  sportsmanship  throughout  the 
games  and,  by  their  attitude,  helped  to 
provide  a  better  understanding  between 
peoples  of  all  nations.  Their  devoticHi  and 


countless  hours  of  hard  work  are  to  be 
commended,  and  they  are  highly  deserv- 
ing of  our  respect  and  pride  for  their  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  athletic 
competition. 

must  look  ahead 

With  the  acknowledged  success  and 
nationwide  support  we  witnessed  for 
these  games,  it  is  important  that  we  are 
able  to  continue  these  contests  in  the 
true  tradition  of  the  Olympic  games. 
With  this  interest  in  mind,  and  in  light 
of  President  Carter's  decision  to  boycott 
the  1980  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  begin  immediate 
consideration  and  development  of  the 
best  possible  alternative  to  the  Moscow 
games,  to  offer  our  athletes  and  athletes 
of  all  nations  an  opportimity  to  realize 
their  ambitions  and  goals  toward  which 
they  have  strived  so  long  and  hard.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  begin  implementation 
of  this  course  of  action  now.  Whether 
it  be  a  permanent  neutral  site,  or  several 
neutral  sites  on  a  rotating  basis,  the 
crucial  issue  is  to  act  now  to  provide 
athletes  around  the  world  with  the  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  their  aspirations  in 
the  true  Olympian  spirit,  and  free  from 
political  influence. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  in  congratulating  all 
those  who  made  the  Lake  Placid  Olym- 
pics the  successful  event  that  it  was. 
I  offer  a  special  thanks  and  praise  to 
the  American  athletes,  whose  devotion 
and  striving  toward  physical  excellence 
made  the  1980  winter  Olympics  the  true 
triumph  they  came  to  be.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resoluticxi. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  377)  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  juxi  Winter  Olympic  Games 
in  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  have  been  success- 
fully completed:  and 

Whereas,  Dozens  of  amateur  athletes  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world  took 
part  in  those  Games  In  the  best  tradition  of 
the  Olympics  and  of  good  sportsmanship; 
and 

Whereas.  American  athletes  as  a  result  of 
extensive  training  and  sacrifice  won  more 
medals  than  any  United  States  Winter  Olym- 
pic team  in  nearly  50  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  Games  accomplished  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Olympic 
movement,  including  the  aim  to  "educate 
young  people  through  sport  In  a  spirit  of 
better  understanding  between  each  other, 
and  of  friendship,  thereby  helping  to  build 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  world":  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  it  extend  Its  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  members  of  the  1980  United  States  Win- 
ter Olympic  team.  Its  coaches  and  officials  for 
a  Job  well  done;  and  recognizes  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee,  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  the  Lake  Placid 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  the 
people  of  the  Lake  Placid  area  for  their 
successful  efforts  in  organizing  and  produc- 
ing the  XIII  Winter  Olympic  Games. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDING  HAROLD  G.  AST,  THE 
PRINCIPAL  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK 
OF  THE  SENATE,  FOR  HIS  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  my- 
self I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  379)  commending 
Harold  G.  Ast,  the  principal  legislative  clerk 
of  the  Senate,  for  his  service  to  the  Senate. 

Whereas  Harold  G.  Ast,  the  Principal  Leg- 
islative Clerk  of  the  Senate,  is  retiring  after 
having  served  the  Senate  for  more  than 
thirty-three  years  in  various  capacities;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Harold  G.  Ast  has,  at 
all  times,  discharged  the  difficult  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  offices  he  has  held 
with  high  efficiency  and  abiding  devotion; 
and 

Whereas  his  unsurpassed  fidelity  and  his 
unfailing  dedication  to  his  career  have 
earned  for  him  our  affection  and  our  esteem: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  Harold  G.  Ast  for  his  long,  faithful,  and 
exemplary  service  to  his  country  and  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Harold 
G.  Ast. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  379)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  10  minutes  each,  and 
that  the  period  not  extend  beyond  30 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  marking 
the  recent  62d  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day — an  anniver- 
sary celebrated  throughout  this  Nation 
by  more  than  1  million  Lithuanicui- 
Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  many  Ohioans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  who,  at  this  special 
time,  remember  their  homeland  and  their 
relatives  and  friends  who  still  live  In  this 
region  of  the  world. 

Lafit  September,  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
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dressing  Cleveland's  Lithuanian  com- 
munity at  the  city's  annual  One  World 
Day  celebration.  I  wish  each  of  my  col- 
leagues could  have  witnessed  the  out- 
pouring of  heartfelt  nationalism  shown 
for  Lithuania  that  afternoon. 

The  commemoration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  is  especially  appropri- 
ate at  a  time  when  the  free  world  is  pro- 
testing yet  another  act  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression. The  recent  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, viewed  with  Soviet  incursions 
in  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast 
Asia,  present  a  mandate  to  the  free  world 
that  Soviet  expansionism  must  be  re- 
versed. 

Sixty-two  years  ago,  on  February  16, 
1918.  Lithuania  broke  120  years  of  Tsar- 
ist domination  by  declaring  its  independ- 
ence. Within  4  years,  this  Nation  had  a 
formal  constitution,  which  declared  that 
all  Lithuanians  had  the  basic  human 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  religion  and 
assembly.  A  government  was  established, 
and  a  president  was  elected.  The  new 
country  and  its  leaders  began  programs 
to  increase  the  nation's  agriculture  and 
industrial  output. 

All  this  progress  and  development 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt  22  years  later, 
when  the  Soviets  forcibly  occupied 
Lithuania  in  1940.  Since  that  illegal  oc- 
cupation and  eventual  annexation,  the 
Soviets  have  tried  desperately  to  destroy 
Lithuania's  unique  heritage,  suppress  its 
religion  and  harass  its  citizens. 

Twice  in  recent  history,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  signed  pacts  stating  that  every 
individual  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  religion.  Statistics  reveal, 
nonetheless,  the  tragic  success  the  Sovi- 
ets are  having  in  suppressing  religion  in 
Lithuania. 

Yet.  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  their 
neighbors  continue  to  show  immeasur- 
able courage  and  faith  that  someday 
human  rights  statements  will  become 
more  than  pieces  of  paper. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  that  our 
Government  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet's  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  that  our  country  continues  to  recog- 
nize the  diplomatic  corps  established  by 
an  independent  Lithuania. 

However,  our  Government  and  the 
governments  of  aU  free  nations  must  do 
more.  Late  last  year.  I  joined  my  fellow 
members  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  endorsing  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  to  have  the  1980  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  increase  the  world's  awareness  of 
the  Baltic  countries'  desire  for  independ- 
ence. 

Implementation  of  this  resolution  will 
help  bring  the  Baltic  countries  one  step 
closer  to  full  sovereignty.  Indeed,  the 
heartfelt  respect  and  devotion  to  Lithu- 
ania which  millions  throughout  the 
world  are  showing  at  this  time  is  sending 
a  strong  message  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Lithuanians'  devotion  to  self-de- 
termination, like  that  of  the  Afghan  in- 
surgents fighting  in  the  hills  of  their 
once-sovereign  nation,  displays  the  ulti- 
mate in  courage  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
I  am  confident  that  the  Lithuanians'  res- 
olute belief  in  freedom— and  the  Af- 
ghans'—will be  rewarded. 


U.S.  ECONOMIC  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE  TO  IRAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
banal  to  point  out  that  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  any  question.  But.  banal  or 
not.  I  think  that  good  lawyers  like  my 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  )  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Cochran)  would  agree  that  it  is  also 
true. 

And  every  lawyer  knows  his  or  her 
duty  is  to  develop  the  client's  side  of  the 
question. 

It  seems  to  me  right  now  that  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  very  much 
this  kind  of  a  situation  in  connection 
with  Iran.  The  Government  of  Iran 
wants  an  international  investigation  of 
what  it  terms  "the  crimes  of  the  Shah 
and  the  crimes  of  the  United  States."  An 
international  conmiission  is  right  now, 
tonight,  in  Tehran  currently  in  response 
to  that  demand. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  story.  I,  myself,  am 
by  no  means  an  authority  on  the  United 
States  in  Iran. 

But  I  have  been  around  the  Congress 
long  enough  to  remember  that  we  once 
had  a  very  substantial  aid  program  in 
Iran  and  I  am  familiar  enough  with  our 
aid  programs,  in  general,  to  know  that 
they  have  made  a  tremendous  and  very 
positive  impact  on  the  vast  majority  of 
the  countries  in  which  we  have  had 
them. 

Based  on  this  general  knowledge,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good  idea  to  try  to 
develop  some  more  specific  details  about 
the  U.S.  record  in  Iran,  to  ascertain  the 
facts  about  at  least  this  one  aspect  of 
the  American  presence  in  Iran  that  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  As  a  result.  I 
initiated,  in  conjunction  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  a  study  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  of  the  U.S.  economic 
and  development  assistance  to  Iran. 

That  study,  prepared  by  Analyst  Char- 
lotte A.  Phillips  of  the  International 
Relations  Foreign  Affairs  and  National 
Defense  Division  of  the  Library's  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  is  now  com- 
plete. I  personally  find  it  extremely  il- 
luminating as  I  am  sure  will  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  It  provides  at  least  some 
of  "the  other  side  of  the  story." 

It  tells  us,  for  example,  that : 

The  U.S.  AID  program  had  a  considerable 
impact  on  the  development  of  the  Iranian 
economy.  During  the  period  from  1952 
through  1967,  Iran  was  able  to  Invest  more 
than  $3  billion  in  public  programs.  OH  reve- 
nues Increased  to  the  point  where  by  1967 
they  were  paying  for  80%  of  Iran's  develop- 
ment budget.  Prom  1957  to  1967,  Iran's  in- 
dustrial production  Increased  by  88%.  and 
its  exports  by  more  than  one-third.  Its  GNP 
rose  by  ll.B'^o  in  1965,  and  95%  in  1966.  In 
1950.  only  one-fourth  of  the  available  water 
in  Iran  was  being  used  productively.  By  1967, 
dams.  Irrigation  systems  and  drilling  projects 
were  supplying  most  of  the  arable  land.  The 
use  of  fertilizer  more  than  quadrupled  be- 
tween 1960  and  1967.  Rice,  sugar,  tea  and 
cotton  crops  more  than  doubled  between 
1957  and  1967,  while  dairy  farming  and  the 
poultry  Industry  went  from  almost  nil  to 
signiflcajit  levels. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  study,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  this  study,  entitled  "U.S.  Eco- 
nomic and  Development  Assistance  to 
Iran,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  requested  that  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Church,  the  distinguished  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Javits,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, forward  a  copy  of  this  study  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  thought 
that  the  State  Department  may  choose  to 
develop  it  or  some  more  comprehensive 
version  of  these  facts  as  a  part  of  the 
story  of  the  U.S.  relations  with  Iran. 
There  are  two  sides  to  that  story. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Economic  and  Development  Assist.\nce 

TO  Iran 

The  history  of  X!S.  economic  assistance  to 
Iran  began  even  laefore  World  War  II. 

In  1911,  the  United  States  responded  to  an 
invitation  by  the  Iranian  government  to  send 
its  first  financial  advisor  to  Iran.  lu  1922,  a 
second  financial  mission  was  sent  out,  and 
Iran  began  to  employ  American  engineers  to 
build  roads  and  to  prepare  feasibility  studies 
for  the  prospective  building  of  the  Trans- 
Iranian  Railroad. 

Phase  1.  from  1942-1945,  presented  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  Improve 
its  relations  with  Iran  during  a  period  when 
the  country  was  preoccupied  with  British 
and  Russian  interference  in  Its  internal  af- 
fairs. U.S.  advisory  and  grant  military  pro- 
grams were  initiated  in  hopes  of  stabilizing 
the  country  during  the  war  years.  As  a  result 
of  the  need  to  transfer  Allied  war  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  Persian  Cor- 
ridor, the  British  constructed  the  Iranian 
State  Railway  with  U.S.  assistance.  President 
Roosevelt  designated  the  Railway  an  official 
Lend  Lease  Project  In  1941. 

In  1943,  the  Iranian  Government  invited 
U.S.  advisor  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Mlllspaugh  (a 
financial  advisor  to  Iran  during  the  1920s) 
to  return  to  the  country  to  direct  Its  finan- 
cial programs,  draw  up  the  budget,  and 
supervise  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Mllls- 
paugh was  responsible  for  setting  up  gov- 
ernment regulations  for  grain  collection, 
prices,  transport  and  distribution,  and  au- 
thorized to  employ  up  to  60  American  spe- 
cialists to  administer  financial  programs.  By 
1943,  other  Americans  served  in  various  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  capacities,  in- 
cluding the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
petroleum  problems,  soil  erosion  and  irri- 
gation, and  agricultural  education.  In  late 
1943.  the  U.S.  began  to  formulate  a  longer 
term  policy  toward  Iran  that  sought  to  en- 
courage self-sufficiency  and  stability  through 
a  twenty  year  program  outlined  by  Mllls- 
paugh. The  program  for  U.S.  aid  was  to  be 
the  guinea  pig  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
plans  to  develop  and  stabilize  backward 
areas,  of  "helping  nations  to  help  them- 
selves with  negligible  costs  and  risks  to  the 
United  States."  Although  no  aid  program 
materialized  during  this  period.  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  close  postwar  relationship. 

Phase  2,  from  1945  until  1950.  was  char- 
acterized by  growing  U.S.  concern  over  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Iranian  independence. 
Economic  and  technical  assistance  were  in- 
creased together  with  pressure  upon  the 
Tehran  Government  to  facilitate  economic 
and  social  reforms.  The  US.  military  mis- 
sion was  extended  and  formalized  as  part  of 
the  program  inspired  by  the  1947  Truman 
Doctrine,  and  U.S.  assistance  focused  pri- 
marily on   enhancing  the  efficiency  of  the 
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Iranian  army.  On  June  20,  1946,  the  United 
States  signed  an  agreement  with  Iran  ex- 
tending $25  million  in  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  war  equipment.  By  1949, 
however,  the  U.S.  began  to  fear  that  the 
Shah  wanted  to  purchase  additional  mili- 
tary hardware  to  expand  the  army,  and 
subsequently  to  use  the  army  to  impose  a 
military  dictatorship.  Thereafter,  the  U.S. 
slowed  down  its  extension  of  military  cred- 
its and  tried  to  persuade  the  regime  to  focus 
more  on  economic  and  social  development 
aid.  It  was  not  until  1950,  however,  that  post- 
war "Point  Four"  funds  were  allotted  to 
Iran. 

Phase  3,  from  1950  until  1953,  marked  a 
period  of  struggle  between  the  Shah  and 
political  groups  led  by  Prime  Minister  Mus- 
saddlq.  U.S.  policy  gradually  became  coor- 
dinated with  the  British  and  Iranian  op- 
ponents of  Mussaddlq — and  in  particular 
with  the  Shah.  The  U.S. -Iranian  Mutual  De- 
fense Agreement  was  signed  in  May  1950,  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  to  provide  tech- 
nical personnel  to  discharge  responsibilities 
for  administering  the  grant  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  1951.  the  technical  aid  agreement, 
allotlng  $500,000  to  Iran,  was  the  first  of  Its 
kind  to  begin  operation  under  Truman's 
"Point  Four"  program.  The  first  agreement 
provided  for  the  start  of  a  rural  development 
program,  which  included  plans  for  an  agri- 
cultural extension  service,  improved  live- 
stock practices,  irrigation  development,  and 
soil,  water  and  plant  development.  Subse- 
quent programs  relating  to  agriculture, 
public  health,  education  and  industry  were 
also  introduced  during  this  period.  It  should 
be  noted  that  none  of  the  "Point  Four"  funds 
was  used  to  offset  Iranian  revenue  losses 
caused  by  the  failure  to  export  petroleum 
products  during  the  internal  political  power 
struggle. 

Phase  4.  from  1953-1960.  marked  a  period 
of  rapidly  rising  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  Iran.  In  November  1955,  Iran 
Joined  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and  shortly  there- 
after, the  Eisenhower  Etoctrlne  committed 
the  United  States  to  the  defense  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pact.  These  years  marked  a  de- 
cline of  British  predominance  in  the  country 
and  the  assumption  of  a  larger  role  for  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  provided  $45  million  to 
Iran  In  FYs  1952  and  1953.  $85  million  in  FY 
1954  and  $76  million  in  FY  1955  for  develop- 
ment programs  in  agriculture,  public  health 
and  education.  The  technical  assistance  dur- 
ing the  1952-55  period  was  largely  designated 
as  emergency  assistance,  primarily  intended 
to  furnish  Iran  with  badly  needed  dollar  ex- 
change, and  to  apply  the  local  currency  pro- 
ceeds therefrom  to  budgetary  requirements. 

The  United  States  dfd  not  contribute  to 
Iran's  first  Seven  Year  Plan,  launched  in 
1948,  but  U.S.  aid  contributions  helped  to 
finance  many  of  the  projects  inaugurated  in 
the  second  Seven  Year  Plan,  Initiated  in 
1956.  These  projects  Included  the  construc- 
tion of  electric  light  and  power  plants,  the 
paving  of  streets,  the  erection  of  municipal 
baths  and  public  buildings,  and  the  con- 
struction of  water  storage  dams  for  irriga- 
tion. By  the  end  of  this  period,  Iran  was 
financing  60-70  percent  of  the  plan  with  its 
oil  revenues. 

With  rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  and  Inter- 
national funds  to  Iran,  there  was  consider- 
able waste,  mismanagement  and  corruption 
in  the  distribution  of  the  some  $970  mUlion 
of  U.S.,  Export-Import  Bank  and  other  inter- 
national loans  and  grants  between  1953  and 
1961.  Imports  were  uncontrolled  and  large 
expenditures  went  prlnmrlly  for  military  and 
luxury  items.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
this  period,  amidst  high  inflation  and  severe 
balance  of  payments  problems,  that  the  Shah 
promised  to  institute  an  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  with  the  help,  and  under  the 
pressure,  of  the  United  States,  the  Interna- 


tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (IBRD). 

Phase  5.  from  1960-1965.  marked  a  period 
of  domestic  political  crisis  generated  by  the 
poor  economic  situation.  The  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration viewed  with  disfavor  the  Ira- 
nian Government's  outlays  for  its  armed 
forces.  Its  continual  budget  deficits,  and  its 
failure  to  undertake  more  economic  and  so- 
cial reforms.  The  U.S.  Initiated  cutbacks  in 
military  assistance  while  continuing  to  re- 
affirm support  for  the  Shah.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  United  States,  the  Shah  In 
1963  instituted  his  "White  Revolution. "  to 
promote  social  justice  through  a  revolution- 
ary, but  peaceful,  transformation  of  the 
country's  social  order.  Although  this  program 
met  with  violent  opposition,  particularly 
from  the  Shl'lte  clergy,  the  Shah  emerged 
from  this  period  with  more  power  and  tighter 
control  of  the  political  process. 

The  Shah's  economic  stabilization  plan 
under  the  "White  Revolution"  called  for 
drastic  reductions  In  International  borrow- 
ing. He  effectively  put  the  brakes  on  the 
economy  and  slowed  growth.  President  Ken- 
nedy continued  to  stress  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  welfare  while 
criticizing  the  Iranian  Government,  calling 
Its  armed  forces  too  large  and  Its  mUitary 
expenditures  excessive,  wasteful  and  dam- 
aging to  the  economy. 

The  effects  of  the  stcoud  Seven  Year  Plan 
stimulated  the  economy  and  increased  Iran's 
GNP  on  an  average  of  5%  per  year  for  the 
seven  year  period  1956  through  1962.  The 
concentration  of  the  "White  Revolution" 
program  was  on  land  reform,  particularly  on 
extending  public  services  to  the  agricultural 
sector  and  on  improving  rural  advisory  and 
credit  services  to  the  new  peasant  land- 
holders. U.S.  aid  was  Instrumental  In  set- 
ting up  educational  programs  Including  the 
Industrial  Vocational  School  at  Namark  and 
the  University  of  Pahlavi  Medical  College  In 
Shiraz,  administered  through  an  AID  con- 
tract with;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  summary,  during  the  early  1960s,  the  U.S. 
helped  Iran  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
investment  resources  it  needed  to  attain 
development  goals  and  the  domestic  re- 
sources it  actually  had  available  by  provid- 
ing both  AID  and  EX-IM  Bank  loans  to  fi- 
nance many  of  the  programs  created  under 
the  "White  Revolution." 

Phase  6,  from  :965-1969,  marked  a  period 
of  change  in  the  U.S. -Iranian  political  re- 
lationship. During  this  time.  Increasing 
Iranian  oil  revenues  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  phase  out  grant  military 
assistance  in  favor  of  cash  and  credit  pur- 
chases of  arms.  1967  saw  the  termination  of 
U.S.  economic  aid  on  grounds  that  Iran  no 
longer  constituted  a  "less  developed  coun- 
try," and  therefore  could  finance  most  of  Its 
programs  through  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing. Grant  military  assistance  was  end- 
ed In  1969  for  similar  reasons.  With  the 
termination  of  these  programs,  Iran  began 
to  pursue  an  increasingly  Independent  na- 
tional and  foreign  policy. 

Of  the  $605  million  total  technical  assist- 
ance funds  provided  to  Iran  under  the  15 
year  AID  program,  only  $37  million  of  that 
total  was  provided  between  1962  and  1967 
when  the  program  ended.  A  final  Technical 
Assistance  grant  of  $300,000  terminated  the 
AID  program  in  FY  1968.  The  U.S.  grants 
during  the  late  1960's  went  to  projects  on 
agricultural  production  and  marketing,  In- 
ternal security,  and  financial  and  economic 
statistics.  The  last  development  loan  for  $6.5 
million  for  consultants'  services  for  planning 
a  major  expansion  of  Iran's  power  system 
was  signed  in  January  1967. 

The  U.S.  AID  program  had  a  considerable 
Impact  on  the  development  of  the  Iranian 
economy.  During  the  period  from  1952 
through  1967,  Iran  was  able  to  invest  more 


than  $3  billion  In  public  programs.  OU  reve- 
nues increased  to  the  point  where  by  1967 
they  were  paying  for  80  percent  of  Iran's  de- 
velopment budget.  Prom  1957  to  1967,  Iran's 
industrial  production  increased  by  98  percent, 
and  its  exports  by  more  than  one-third.  Its 
GNP  rose  by  11.8  percent  In  1965,  and  9.6 
percent  in  1966.  In  1950,  only  one-fourth  of 
the  available  water  in  Iran  was  being  used 
productively.  By  1967,  dams.  Irrigation  sys- 
tems and  drilling  projects  were  supplying 
most  of  the  arable  land.  The  use  of  fertilizer 
more  than  quadrupled  between  1960  and 
1967.  Rice,  sugar,  tea  and  cotton  crops  more 
than  doubled  between  1957  and  1967.  while 
dairy  farming  and  the  poultry  Industry  went 
from  almost  nil  to  significant  levels. 

Programs  in  which  American  eisslstance 
played  a  significant  role  Included: 

Building  of  the  port  at  Bandar  Abbas  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  opened  Iran's  entlr» 
Southern  region; 

Loans  of  about  $9  million  to  help  construct 
a  master  electrification  program: 

Aid  in  building  or  improving  schools  in 
which  100,000  Iranians  were  enrolled  by  1967; 
Immunization  of  95  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation against  smallpox,  erradication  of  chol- 
era, and  control  of  malaria  in  such  areas  as 
the  fertile  land  around  the  Caspian  Sea  where 
In  1952  the  incidence  vras  as  high  as  96 
percent: 

The  Issuing,  by  1966.  of  $55  million  In 
industrial  development  by  U.S.  businesses — 
in  ventures  m  petrochemicals,  mining,  rub- 
ber products,  dairy  products  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals; 

Educational  assistance  that  by  1967  ac- 
counted for  44  percent  of  the  total  national 
training  schools  In  medicine,  nursing,  veter- 
inary medicine,  indi;stry  and  agriculture,  and 
teaching: 

A  modern  I,66S-mlle  highway  system  link- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea; 
Training    of    314    persons   In    the    United 
States    in    specialized    agricultural   sciences 
and  techniques; 

(Continuous  technical  advice  that  led  to 
the  passage  in  June  1966  by  the  Iranian  Par- 
liament of  a  landmark  civil  service  law  cov- 
ering some  300,000  government  employees; 
Creation  and  development  of  agricultural 
credit  and  cooperative  institutions,  an  agri- 
cultural extension  service,  a  land  grant-type 
agricultural  college  with  a  demonstration 
and  experimental  farm,  a  system  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  secondary  schools  and  an 
animal  disease  control  center  that  helped  to 
check  numerous  epidemics; 

Creation  and  development  of  aids  for  In- 
dustry and  commerce  including  a  standards 
institute,  an  industrial  technical  and  pro- 
ductivity center,  a  system  of  vocational  In- 
dustrial secondary  schools  and  a  develop- 
ment bank  that  underwrote  loans  to  private 
Industry;  and. 

A  l.O(X)-unlt  apartment  project  In  Tehran 
and  a  low-cost  development  of  worker- 
owned  homes  In  Isfahan,  providing  demon- 
stration of  construction  and  management 
methods. 

In  addition,  American  surplus  food  valued 
at  about  $138  million  was  transferred  to  Iran 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program.  CARE, 
UNICEP,  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distri- 
bution Committee  and  other  groups  con- 
ducted food  distribution  programs  benefit- 
ing over  600.000  people,  most  of  them  chU- 
dren.  And.  Export-Import  long-term  loans 
for  capital  investment  such  as  roads  and 
railway  rolling  stock,  totaled  almost  $172 
million  by  1967. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  Iran's  third  Seven- 
Year  Plan  in  1966.  land  reform  was  well  un- 
derway as  the  main  element  of  the  govern- 
ment's social  development  program;  a  major 
literacy  program  had  been  embarked  upon; 
the  government  had  modernized  its  admin- 
istrative structure  and  created  a  civil  serv- 
ice code;  budgetary  and  fiscal  procedures 
were  Improved;  and,  Iran  was  receiving  more 
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European  commercial  credits,  and  negotiat- 
ing new  loans  with  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Export-In^x>rt  Bank. 

Phase  7.  from  1969  untU  the  fall  of  the 
Shah  in  1979,  was  a  period  where  U.S.  Inter- 
ests were  manifested  in  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
of  building  up  regional  powers  which  would 
be  expected  to  assume  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  collective  security  with  U.S.  arms, 
but  without  direct  participation  of  U.S. 
forces,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  "twin  pil- 
lar" policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Although  U.S.  AID  assistance  had  been 
terminated,  the  United  States  provided  Iran 
with  an  increasing  number  of  sophisticated 
weapons,  technicians  and  military  training 
programs.  Ini«matlonal  lending  institutions 
continued  to  supply  Iran  with  a  number  of 
development  loans,  but  after  the  1973-74  oil 
price  hike,  Iran  was  able  to  finance  most 
military  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  equipment  with  Its  vastly  In- 
creased oil  revenues. 


THE  BAN  ON  SACCHARIN 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  mora- 
torium on  FDA's  proposed  ban  on  saccha- 
rin expired  on  May  23,  1979.  The  House 
has  already  passed  legislation  to  extend 
this  moratorium  in  order  to  allow  con- 
tinued study  of  the  saccharin  issue.  TTie 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  presently  has  pending  before 
it  a  similar  measure.  S.  1121,  which 
would  extend  the  moratorium  an  addi- 
tional 3  years.  As  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  will  soon  be  called  on  to  make 
judgments  regarding  the  status  of  sac- 
charin. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  preliminary  results,  an- 
nounced December  20,  1979,  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute's  major  epidemi- 
ological study  investigating  the  relation- 
ship between  the  use  of  artificial  sweet- 
eners and  the  risk  of  bladder  cancer  in 
humans.  This  study,  which  was  made  as 
the  result  of  the  Saccharin  Study  and 
Labeling  Act,  included  some  3,000  cancer 
patients  and  6,000  control  subjects. 

The  NCI  study  reached  two  major  con- 
clusions: 

First,  the  study  failed  to  find  any  evi- 
dence to  support — 

The  hypothesis,  raised  In  two  earlier  (Ca- 
nadian) studies,  that  men  who  use  table- 
top  AS  (artiflclal  sweeteners)  have  an  aver- 
age risk  of  bladder  cancer  that  is  60  percent 
or  more  above  the  risk  of  men  who  do  not 
use  it. 

Second,  the  study  reported  that 

In  the  total  study  group,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  Increased  risk  with  long-term  use 
of  AS  In  any  form  or  with  use  that  began 
decades  ago. 

The  importance  of  these  two  findings 
should  be  kept  firmly  in  mind  as  we  con- 
sider appropriate  action  on  the  status  of 
saccharin.  Unfortunately,  some  media 
accounts  of  the  NCI  study  have  focused 
on  certain  subgroups  of  study  subjects, 
most  notably  those  classified  as  "heavy 
users"  of  artificial  sweeteners— two  or 
more  diet  drinks  and  six  or  more  table 
top  uses  daily. 

I  beUeve  that  the  smaU  sample  size 
and  makeup  of  these  subgroups  casts 
doubt  on  their  statistical  significance 
However,  it  is  appropriate  that  research 
Into  the  effects  of  saccharin  use  among 
so-called  heavy  users  should  continue 


Above  all,  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
in  mind  the  overall  benefits  saccharin 
ofiFers  to  the  general  population.  As  the 
NCI  study  points  out.  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  claims  of  increased  risk 
within  the  general  population.  In  light 
of  this  finding,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
let  the  abusive  use  of  saccharin  prejudice 
our  views  as  to  the  benefits  it  provides  to 
the  majority  of  the  American  people. 

In  this  regard.  I  wish  to  express  my 
own  disappointment  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  FDA  handled  the  release  of 
the  NCI  report.  Although  acknowledging 
the  lack  of  evidence  for  increased  risk  for 
the  total  study  group,  the  emphasis  of 
the  FDA's  interpretation  has  been  upon 
the  high-risk  subgroups.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  the  PDA's  responsibility  to 
reach  into  data  of  this  nature  for  tenu- 
ous and  fragile  support  of  its  previously 
stated  convictions.  To  do  so  is  no  differ- 
ent and  no  less  regrettable  than  pro- 
claiming that  this  study  proves  once  and 
for  all  that  there  is  no  increased  risk  of 
bladder  cancer  associated  with  artificial 
sweetener  use.  The  NCI  study  "proves" 
no  such  thing. 

However,  the  study  does  demonstrate, 
by  established  and  accepted  measures  of 
scientific  data,  that  no  significantly  in- 
creased risk  associated  with  such  use  was 
found  among  an  overall  population.  The 
FDA's  obligation,  whether  that  finding 
agrees  with  its  previously  publicized 
views  or  not.  is  to  advise  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  of  that  con- 
clusion. To  do  otherwise  is  to  undermine 
confidence  in  the  agency  and  in  our  food 
safety  laws  generally. 

Mr.  President,  large  scale  animal 
studies  are  now  underway  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  saccharin  at  different 
doses.  Now  that  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute's study  results  are  available,  we 
should  complete  action  on  S.  1121  to  ex- 
tend the  moratorium  while  those  further 
studies  are  underway. 


BIG  BLUE  LAKE  SHOULD  BE 
DEAUTHORIZED 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
announced  to  the  citizens  of  Rush  and 
Hancock  Counties  in  east-central  Indi- 
ana that  I  will  seek  deauthorization  of 
the  Big  Blue  reservoir  there.  Since 
October,  when  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana.  Congressman  Phil 
Sharp,  in  whose  district  the  reservoir 
would  be  built,  announced  his  opposition 
to  the  project.  I  have  been  carefully 
studying  Big  Blue's  costs  and  benefits. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  costs  of 
this  project  far  outweigh  the  benefits. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  Congressman  Sharp  was  successful 
in  securing  House  support  for  his  de- 
authorizing  amendment  to  H.R.  4788.  the 
House  of  Representatives'  water  re- 
sources bill  which  recently  passed  that 
Chamber.  In  the  days  that  followed  Con- 
gressman Sharp's  victory  and  my  own 
announcement  of  support  for  deauthori- 
zation. local  legislators  have  followed 
suit.  At  this  point,  the  Indiana  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  sup- 
ported deauthorization.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  when  a  State  pulls  back  on  its 
support  of  a  project,  it  cannot  proceed, 


under  section  221  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  currently  has 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
under  consideration.  In  light  of  the  de- 
velopments I  have  noted,  I  recently  wrote 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Gravel,  requesting  that  the  subcommit- 
tee incorporate  a  deauthorization  provi- 
sion for  Big  Blue  in  the  Senate  bill,  8. 
703. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  letter,  which  outlines  my  reasons  for 
supporting  deauthorization  of  Big  Blue, 
as  well  as  articles  from  various  news- 
papers circulating  in  communities  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  proposed  reservoir 
that  report  on  the  status  of  this  impor- 
tant issue,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  DC,  Fehruary  25,  1980. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee    on     Water    Re- 
sources, Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public    Works,    Dirksen    Senate    Office 
Building,    Washington,    D.C. 
Dear  Mike:  During  the  House's  considera- 
tion of  Its  companion  legislation  to  S.  703, 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  cur- 
rently pending  before  your  subcommittee,  my 
distinguished    colleague    representing   Indi- 
ana's   Tenth     District,    Congressman    Phil 
Sharp,  was  successful  In  securing  passage  of 
his  amendment  to  deauthorlze  the  Big  Blue 
Reservoir  In  Rush  and  Hancock  Counties.  I 
am  writing  In  support  of  that  amendment, 
and  to  urge  your  subcommittee  to  Include 
Identical  language  in  S.  703  when  you  return 
to  mark-up. 

When  Congressman  Sharp  first  announced 
In  October  his  plan  to  seek  deauthorization 
of  Big  Blue,  I  began  my  own  careful  re- 
assessment of  the  alleged  flood  control,  water 
supply  and  recreation  benefits  versus  the 
costs  associated  with  the  project.  I  also  noted 
that  local  support  for  the  project  has  dis- 
solved: Congressman  Sharp's  efforts  were 
supported  by  a  7-1  margin  among  local  resi- 
dents, each  of  the  local  newspapers  editorial- 
ized In  favor  of  deauthorization,  and  the 
Farm  Bureaus  of  Hancock  and  Rush  Coun- 
tleo  have  passed  resolutions  urging  deauthor- 
ization. I  have  concluded  that  the  projects 
costs— economic,  social  and  environmental- 
far  outweigh  the  benefits. 

That  view  is  shared  by  the  State  legislators 
who  represent  Hancock  and  Rush  Counties. 
Following  the  approval  of  Congressman 
Sharp's  amendment  and  my  own  announce- 
ment, the  Indiana  State  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  passed  legislation  which 
withdraws  the  State's  support  for  Big  Blue. 
In  brief,  Mike,  these  are  my  reasons  for 
supporting  deauthorization : 

1.  Although  Big  Blue  Is  officially  estimated 
to  cost  $114.4  million — of  which  $78.6  million 
Is  to  be  paid  by  the  federal  government  and 
$35.8  million  by  Indiana — the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers now  estimates  the  cost  at  over  $130 
million.  When  the  Corps  first  arrived  at  Its 
cost  figures,  it  assumed  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  borrow  money  at 
a  rate  of  3>4  percent,  clearly  an  unreasonable 
assumption.  Using  today's  Interest  rates,  we 
should  add  at  least  $15  mlUlon  to  the  cost 
of  construction. 

'  2.  The  benefits  associated  with  water  sup- 
ply have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Rush  and 
Hancock  Counties  contain  underground  wa- 
ter In  abundance:  whatever  water  supply 
benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  City  of  Indl- 
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•napolls  are  minimal,  according  to  the  Indi- 
anapolis Water  Company,  owing  to  the  vast 
capital  requirements  associated  with  pump- 
ing the  water  to  Marlon  County. 

3.  The  flood  control  benefits,  by  the  Corps' 
own  figures,  have  been  declining,  and  now 
constitute  less  than  20  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect's benefits.  The  Corps  estimates  that  the 
downstream  counties  of  Shelby,  Johnson, 
Bartholomew  and  Jackson  would  realize 
Qood  damage  abatement  equal  to  about  $1 
million  per  year  if  the  reservoir  is  built.  It 
aeems  to  me  that  we  should  be  examining 
far  less  costly  flood  control  projects  than  a 
$130  million  reservoir. 

4.  When  the  Corps  figured  the  recreation 
benefits,  it  assumed  that  1.3  million  visitors 
initially — and  2  mUllon  ultimately — would 
pay  $1.50  each  to  visit  the  lake.  Lake  Mon- 
roe, south  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  is  three 
times  the  size  of  the  Big  Blue  and  It  attracts 
only  1.3  million  visitors  annually.  Moreover, 
the  Corps  ackowledges  that,  one  year  In  four, 
lighter  than  normal  rainfall  will  mean  "an 
aesthetically  unpleaslng  mudflat  would  be 
exposed"  and  "the  lower  lake  level  may  also 
cause  problems  with  beach  areas,  boat  ramps, 
etc."  Again,  it  seems  that  the  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  recreational  uses  have  been  exag- 
gerated. 

In  sum,  Mike,  I  believe  we  in  Congress — 
particularly  those  of  us  who  have  supported 
water  projects  when  they  are  necessary — have 
a  responsibility  to  deauthorlze  projects  when 
the  costs  far  outweigh  the  benefits  and  local 
sentiment  is  so  strongly  against  their  con- 
struction. 

I  would  appreciate  favorable  consideration 
of  my  request  to  include  language  deauthor- 
izing  Big  Blue  when  your  subcommittee  re- 
convenes to  complete  action  on  S.  703. 

As  always,  I  appreciate  your  kind  attention 
to  Indiana's  needs. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Birch  Bath, 
U,S.  Senator. 

IFrom  the  RushvUle   (Ind.)    Republican, 

Feb.  8,  1980] 

Bayh    acaijist   Lake  Project 

Senator  Birch  Bayh  announced  today  that 
be  win  support  de-authorlzatlon  of  the  Big 
Blue  Reservoir  In  Hancock  and  Rush  Coun- 
ties. Bayh  said  that  he  based  his  decision  pri- 
marily on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
and  on  the  reaction  of  area  residents.  "The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  dam  and  reservoir  on 
the  Big  Blue  River  would  run  upward  of 
$130  million.  I  think  that  In  these  Inflation- 
ary times,  $130  million  Is  too  much  to  pay 
for  a  project  that  even  Jhe  Corps  of  Engineers 
admits  will  have  dubious  recreational  and 
flood  control  benefits." 

Bayh  added  that  a  mall  survey  which  Tenth 
District  Congressman  Phil  Sharp  took  among 
area  residents  showed  a  7  to  1  ratio  in 
favor  of  de-authorization.  "Further  the  law 
provides  that  the  state  of  Indiana  must 
commit  its  share  of  the  construction  cost 
before  further  federal  funds  should  be  com- 
mitted. The  state  has  not  made  that  com- 
mitment and  shows  no  evidence  of  changing. 
The  engineering  studies  simply  do  not  con- 
vince me  that  the  benefits  of  this  project 
outweigh  the  cost." 

The  Big  Blue  Reservoir,  the  studies  deter- 
mine would  supftosedly  provide  a  recreation 
spot  for  1.3  million  visitors  each  year,  even 
though  Lake  Monroe  is  three  times  the  size 
attracts  only  that  number. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  currently  con- 
ducting a  comprehensive  multi-year  study 
of  the  entire  Wabash  River  basin  which  the 
senator  has  supported.  "If  the  study  demon- 
strates long  term  water  supply  problems  for 
Hancock  and  Rush  counties,  which  Is  un- 
likely, due  to  the  ground  water  present  In 


abundance,  I  will  vigorously  support  a  scaled 
down  reservoir  project  to  meet  those  needs." 
The  U.8.  Senate  needs  the  consent  of  both 
senators  from  a  state  in  order  to  approve 
any  de-authorlzatlon. 

[Prom  the  Rushville  (Ind.)  RepubUcan. 

Feb.  13,  1980] 

Cabthage   Wins   Fight   With    "Crrr   Hali." 

It  appears  that  the  Big  Blue  Reservoir 
project  Is  heading  for  the  last  roundup. 

Suffering  back-to-back  defeats  at  the  na- 
tional and  state  levels,  the  project  Is  headed 
for  certain  obscurity  at  last. 

Last  week.  Tenth  District  Congressman 
PhU  Sharp  was  able  to  get  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  accept  an  amendment  to 
a  public  works  bill,  de-authorlzlng  the  Big 
Blue  Reservoir  from  receiving  future  fund- 
ing for  studies  or  consideration. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  is  currently 
pending  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  Senator 
Birch  Bayh  has  announced  he  would  support 
the  de-authorlzatlon  move.  Indiana's  Junior 
senator,  Richard  O.  Lugar,  is  studying  the 
matter  and  is  expected  to  announce  soon  his 
feelings  on  the  matter.  According  to  Senate 
tradition,  both  senators  must  agree  on  a 
de-authorlzatlon  move,  or  the  project  re- 
mains alive. 

The  second  blow  to  the  project  was  deUv- 
ered  this  week  by  New  Castle  state  senator 
MsLrtln  "Chip"  Edwards. 

Edwards  was  able  to  tack  on  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bin  dealing  with  a  water  project 
on  the  west  side  of  the  state.  His  amendment 
to  de-authorize  the  Big  Blue  project  passed 
on  second  reading  Monday,  is  expected  to 
be  approved  on  final  reading  when  It  comes 
up  later  this  week.  In  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  the  blU's  fate  looks  good, 
also. 

We  think  that  Senator  Edwards  summed 
up  public  thinking  on  the  bUl  when  he  said 
that  the  project  ought  to  be  de-authorized 
because,  "It's  never  going  to  be  built." 

Although  some  pro-lake  partisans  wanted 
to  keep  the  project  In  Umbo  hoping,  perh^is 
that  at  some  future  date  It  could  be  re- 
vived. Public  opposition  to  It  has  been  so 
intense  in  the  past  year  that  the  project 
appeared  doomed. 

Opponents  of  the  project  constantly 
pointed  to  last  spring's  straw  ballot  on  the 
Big  Blue  project  as  an  indication  of  pubUc 
sentiment  regarding  the  lake.  By  an  over- 
whelming margin,  residents  of  Ripley  Town- 
ship and  Carthage  showed  that  they  cer- 
tainly didn't  want  the  lake  In  their  back- 
yard. 

Since  last  spring,  opponents  of  the  lake 
have  maneuvered  masterfully.  The  straw 
vote,  combined  with  their  constant  lobbying 
of  public  officials,  has  flnaUy  paid  off. 

The  proponents  of  the  reservoir  project 
never  were  able  to  get  their  campaign  off 
the  ground.  The  emotion  which  people  felt 
over  losing  their  homes,  farms,  and  busi- 
nesses to  the  lake  was  far  too  strong  a  fac- 
tor than  the  charts  and  graphs  drawn  up 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  lesson  from  this  recent  collision  of 
local,  state,  and  federal  Interests  is  obvious: 
Tou  can  fight  city  hall  and  win. 

(From  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Dally  Reporter, 
Feb.  16,  1980] 

Indiana  House  KOs  Big  Blue  Project 

Indianapolis. — Indiana  has  washed  its 
hands  of  the  proposed  Big  Blue  Lake. 

But  federal  legislators  must  do  their  share 
to  deauthorlze  the  project  at  their  level. 

And  U.S.  Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar,  R-Ind., 
will  wait  until  Gov.  Otis  R.  Bowen  signs  the 
deauthorization  measure  before  he  decides 
on  Big  Blue,  his  ofllce  said  Friday. 

The  Indiana  House  of  Representatives  Fri- 
day readopted  HB  1083,  which  deauthorizes 
the  project  at  the  state  level. 


The  House  had  to  reapprove  the  bill,  since 
the  Indiana  Senate  approved  an  amended 
version  when  it  deauthorized  the  project 
earlier  this  week. 

State  Rep.  Ray  Richardson,  R-Greenfleld. 
said  Friday  the  bill  means  Indiana  was  not 
willing  to  pay  its  approximately  $53.8  mU- 
llon share  of  the  project's  cost. 

Proposed  in  Blue  River  Township  and  Rip- 
ley Township  in  Rush  County,  the  project's 
latest  estimated  costs  are  $141  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Richardson  said,  the  bUl  does  not  stop  the 
federal  government  from  building  Big  Blue, 
but  It  would  have  to  pay  aU  costs  itself  and 
he  doubted  it  would  pay  the  project's  entire 
cost. 

The  Indiana  Senate  Tuesday  passed  HB 
1083  44-3,  which  bars  state  participation  in 
and  funding  for  the  Big  Blue  and  Big  Walnut 
reservoir  projects. 

State  Sen.  Martin  K.  Edwards,  R-New  Cas- 
tle, amended  HB  1083  to  Include  deauthor- 
izlng  Big  Blue. 

Edwards  said  the  bill  had  to  return  to  the 
House,  since  the  Senate  approved  the  deau- 
thorization amendment  but  the  House 
didn't. 

Richardson  said  the  bill  had  to  go  Into  a 
House  conference  committee  to  make  gram- 
matical changes  in  it  to  include  the  Big  Blue 
deauthorization. 

"It's  clear  to  me  we're  not  going  to  have 
Big  Blue,  but  It  needs  deauthorization  at  the 
federal  level,"  Richardson  said. 

Lugar's  office  said  Friday  he  would  wait 
until  Bowen  signs  HB  1083  before  he  decides 
on  the  project. 

A  Lugar  spokesman  said  Lugar  was  decid- 
ing If  the  project  was  important  for  In- 
dianapolis' future  water  supply  before  he 
decided. 

"But  It  seems  obvious  the  (state)  repre- 
sentatives don't  seem  to  feel  it  can  make 
much  contribution  to  that,"  the  spokesman 
said. 

U.S.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind..  came  out 
against  Big  Blue  Feb.  7.  His  oflice  said  he 
would  ask  the  Senate's  Environmental  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  deauthorlze  it. 

However,  the  committee's  policy  is  it  must 
have  backing  from  both  a  state's  senators 
before  it  kills  a  water  project,  a  committee 
staffer  said. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed 
amendments  to  deauthorlze  Big  Blue  and  17 
other  water  projects  Feb.  5  when  It  passed 
H.R.  4788,  its  Omnibus  Water  Resources  BUl, 
which  approved  $4.4  billion  for  water  re- 
sources development. 

The  deauthorization  amendments  came 
from  U.S.  Rep.  Floyd  Flthlan,  D-Dtst.  2.  VS. 
Rep.  Philip  R.  Sharp,  D-Dist.  10,  backed 
Flthlan. 

Sharp  publicly  opposed  the  project  in  Oc- 
tober and  said  he  would  offer  a  bill  to  deau- 
thorlze It.  His  office  said  Fithlan's  amend- 
ment would  be  an  easier  way  to  deauthorlze 
it. 

Sharp's  office  said  Big  Blue  still  could  exist 
on  the  federal  level  If  the  President  vetoes 
the  water  resources  bill.  However,  Washing- 
ton sources  believe  Carter  may  not  veto  it 
since  It  passed  the  House  2-1  and  it  possibly 
could  override  any  veto. 


THE   AMERICAN   PEOPLE   SUPPORT 
GASOHOL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know.  I  have  long  advocated  the  use  of 
alcohol  fuels  to  reduce  our  crippling 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  I  have  con- 
tinually urged  the  Federal  Qovemmoit, 
particularly  the  Department  of  Energy, 
to  bring  its  support  of  this  home-grown, 
clean-burning  fuel  more  in  line  with  its 
efforts  to  stimulate  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels.  The  future  security  of  our 
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Nation  will  require  aggressive  develop- 
ment of  all  of  our  energy  resources.  Al- 
cohol fuels  are  the  only  option  for  sup- 
plementing conventional  liquid  energy 
supplies  in  the  near-term  that  we  have. 
A  recent  Harris  poll  indicates  that 
most  of  the  American  people  agree  with 
the  need  to  get  off  the  dime  and  move 
on  alcohol  fuel  development. 

The  results  of  the  poll,  released  Janu- 
ary 17  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  reveal  that  by  a  2-to-l  majority  the 
American  public  prefers  to  see  gasohol, 
a  blend  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  gasoline,  re- 
ceive the  most  Federal  support,  relative 
to  other  synthetic  fuels. 

According  to  the  poll,  most  Americans 
see  gasohol,  compared  with  other  syn- 
thetic fuels,  as  being  less  likely  to  damage 
the  environment,  more  likely  to  help 
keep  gasoline  costs  down  and  more  likely 
to  reduce  oil  imports  in  the  next  5  years. 
The  poll  also  shows  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  pay  more  for  gasohol 
than  for  gasoline.  Nearly  50  percent  of 
those  surveyed  said  they  were  willing  to 
pay  an  extra  $25  a  year  to  buy  gasohol, 
22  percent  would  pay  an  additional  $50 
and  12  percent  would  pay  $100  or  more  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  the  Harris  poll 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Pacts  About  This  Sukvet 
This  survey  Is  based  on  a  personal  Interview 
which  lasted  an  average  of  one  hour  and  nine 
minutes  with  a  cross-section  of  7,010  Ameri- 
cans aged  18  and  over  which  was  conducted 
by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.,  between 
the  dates  of  October  19  and  November  21. 
1979.  As  such.  It  represents  the  most  com- 
prehensive survey  of  public  attitudes  towards 
the  conservation  of  renewable  resources  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  sample  employed  is  substantially 
larger  than  those  customarily  utilized  by 
the  Harris  firm.  This  was  to  assure  that  the 
attitudes  of  specific  demographic  sub- 
groups— such  as  farm  families  and  residents 
of  rural  areas — could  be  statistically  ana- 
lyzed with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  The  ex- 
pected error  on  questions  showing  a  50/50 
split  is  atMut  1  percentage  point  ( +  or  — ) 
That  is.  In  95  out  of  100  samples  drawn  In 
this  manner,  on  a  variable  showing  a  50/50 
split,  we  could  be  assured  that  the  results 
drawn  from  the  sample  would  be  within  1 
percentage  point  of  those  which  we  would 
obtain  were  we  to  have  Interviewed  every 
adult  American  aged  18  and  over.  Of  course, 
for  subgroups  of  the  tx)tal  sample,  expected 
sampling  errors  will  be  somewhat  higher. 

The  sample  was  weighted  to  guarantee  that 
a  minimum  of  300  respondents  would  occur 
in  each  of  the  16  cells  representing  the  com- 
bination of  geographical  region  of  the  coun- 
try (East.  South,  Midwest,  West)  and  type  of 
place  (urban,  suburban,  town,  and  rural). 
This  enhanced  the  precision  of  the  estimates 
for  those  groups  (I.e.,  rural  West)  which 
would  have  been  represented  by  small  num- 
bers in  an  unweighted  sample,  but  which 
were  of  special  analytical  interest.  In  the 
final  tabulations  and  analysis,  all  groups 
have  been  rewelghted  according  to  their  true 
occurrence  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Such  procedures  are  standard  in  good 
survey  research,  and  serve  to  improve  the 
overall  efficiency  of  population  samples. 

For  further  Information,  contact  Dr.  John 
Boyle  or  Victor  Fischer.  Vice  President  for 


Washington    Operations,    at    the    telephone 
number  listed  above. 

VI.  STNFVELS  AND  GASOHOL 

Summary:  Americans  exhibit  a  strong 
preference  for  gasohol  over  synfuels  develop- 
ment as  a  means  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
liquid  fuels  from  domestic  energy  sources. 
Gasohol  is  seen  as  the  more  likely  to  help 
reduce  foreign  oil  Imports,  to  help  keep  down 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  and  to  do  the  least  dam- 
age to  the  land.  Consequently,  by  better  than 
2  to  1,  the  public  prefers  to  see  more  federal 
support  going  to  gasohol  rather  than  synfuel 
development. 

A.  By  a  margin  of  better  than  2  to  1  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  gasohol  rather  than  syn- 
fuels should  receive  most  Federal  support 
(48-22  percent). 

B.  The  gasohol  alternative  is  perceived  as 
the  more  likely  to: 

1.  cause  the  least  damage  to  the  land  used 
to  produce  the  fuel  (59-19  percent) ; 

2.  help  keep  gasoline  costs  down  (50-19 
percent) ; 

3.  more  likely  to  reduce  oil  imports  In  the 
next  five  years  (49-23  percent) . 

C.  A  plurality  of  the  public  is  prepared  to 
pay  additional  money  at  the  gas  pump  to 
offset  conservation  costs  stemming  from 
additional  agricultural  production  for  gaso- 
hol. This  willingness,  however,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  expected  costs  of  the  program 
to  the  consumer. 

1.  47  percent  of  the  public  is  willing  to  pay 
an  additional  $25  per  annum; 

2.  22  percent  of  the  public  Is  willing  to  pay 
an  additional  $50  per  annum; 

3.  12  percent  of  the  public  Is  willing  to  pay 
an  additional  $100  per  annum. 

Knowledge  of  soil  conservation,  belief  in 
the  conservation  ethic,  and  Income  are  all  re- 
lated to  willingness  to  pay  for  soil  conserva- 
tion at  the  gas  pump. 

D.  Recognition  of  the  benefits  of  gasohol 
for  energy  production  and  the  desirability  of 
general  support  for  gasohol  development  is 
most  pronounced  in  the  Midwest  and  among 
farmers. 

1.  53  percent  of  those  living  In  the  Midwest 
feel  that  gasohol  should  receive  the  most 
Federal  support  compared  to  48  percent  In 
the  total  public. 

2.  59  percent  of  the  farm  owners  or  man- 
agers feel  that  gasohol  should  receive  the 
most  Federal  support,  compared  to  48  per- 
cent in  the  total  public. 


ANATOLY  MICHELSON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  2  years  I  have  patiently  heeded 
the  advice  of  State  Department  officials 
in  the  attempt  to  rectify  one  of  the 
most  heart-rending  human  tragedies  in 
the  last  quarter  century.  Today,  I  must 
turn  away  from  their  advice  and  relate 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  the  story  of  one  American's  per- 
sonal ordeal  and  mental  anguish  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  an  insensitive  So- 
viet Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  June  1956,  in  a  small 
Moscow  apartment,  Anatoly  Michelson 
kissed  his  wife.  Galina,  and  his  7-year- 
old  daughter  Olga  goodbye.  The  young, 
creative  and  talented  engineer  was  then 
Director  of  the  Soviet  Central  Engineer- 
ing Bureau,  and  had  been  selected  as  a 
member  of  a  group  of  Russian  business- 
men and  government  officials  to  visit 
Austria.  Micheison  knew  he  would  not 
return  to  Russia,  his  family  did  not. 

Several  months  before  this  scheduled 
trip,  disillusioned  with  Soviet  totali- 
tarianism, Michel.<!on  had  decided  to  de- 
fect, believing,  naively  that  the  Soviet 


Government  would  permit  his  family  to 
join  him.  After  arriving  in  Austria 
Michelson  souglit  and  received  asylum 
and  immediately  began  to  appeal  for  his 
family's  release.  His  24-year  nightmare 
had  started. 

Michelson  spent  the  next  7  years  in 
West  Germany.  While  there  his  appeals 
•A-ere  sent  through  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor in  Bonn,  the  Soviet  and  German 
Red  Cross,  German  Department  of  State 
and  the  International  Red  Cross. 
Nothing  happened.  In  1963  he  moved  to 
the  United  States  and  began  to  appeal 
for  help  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Over  the  next  IC  years  his  cause  was 
championed  by  20  Members  of  Congress, 
including  15  Senators,  12  of  whom  are 
still  here.  Four  administrations  have 
made  personal  appeals  through  Secre- 
taries of  State  or  Presidents.  Each  time, 
except  once,  their  efforts  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 

His  story  was  published  in  newspapers 
in  London  and  West  Germany,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Canton,  Ohio,  Sarasota.  Fla., 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Port- 
land. Each  one  portrayed  the  agony, 
loneliness  and  frustration  experienced 
by  a  family  tryinp  to  deal  with  an  in- 
tractable and  heartless  government. 

Once,  a  short-lived  ray  of  hope 
brightened  Michelson's  day.  That  was 
in  March  1967,  after  the  former  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  had  issued  repeated  pleas 
to  Alleksey  Kosygin  and  the  London 
Sunday  Telegraph  reported  on  Michel- 
son's  plight  just  prior  to  the  Russian  Pre- 
mier's visit  to  England.  Soviet  officials 
unexpectedly  informed  Galina  and  Olga 
that  their  application  for  visas  to  travel 
to  the  United  States  would  be  approved 
and  for  Anatoly  Michelson  it  appeared  a 
dream  was  about  td  come  true.  The  U.S. 
State  Department  received  the  same  sig- 
nal. Over  the  next  few  months  letters 
were  exchanged  between  Galina,  Olga, 
and  Anatoly  as  the  family  anticipated  an 
end  to  its  ordeal  and  joyful  reunion.  It 
all  fell  apart,  on  June  30,  1967,  when  the 
Soviet  Government  showed  its  most  cruel 
side.  Galina  and  Olga  were  coldly  noti- 
fied that  their  applications  for  visas  had 
been  disapproved. 

One  might  ask  why.  We  did.  In  re- 
sponse to  queries  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  Soviets  wrote : 

Please  be  informed  that  their  appli- 
cation was  thoroughly  considered  by  proper 
Soviet  authorities.  At  the  present  time  the 
answer  was  unfavorable  for  Mr.  A.  Michelson. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  unjust  blow, 
Michelson  has  continued  to  seek  free- 
dom for  his  loved  ones.  Appeals  have 
been  made  time  and  again  by  Members 
of  this  body.  The  White  House  has 
placed  the  Michelson  case  first  on  its 
list  of  hardship  requests.  The  Red  Cross 
had  pleaded  through  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  The  United  Nations  has 
appealed  in  his  behalf,  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation,  which 
monitors  the  Helsinki  accords,  presented 
his  case.  All  efforts  were  fruitless. 

In  1977  Anatoly  Michelson  moved  to 
my  State,  Oregon,  and  soon  thereafter 
requested  my  help.  I,  too,  have  now  ex- 
perienced the  frustration  and  anger  of 
Senators  Glenn,  Muskie,  Schweikeh, 
Metzenbaum,  McGovern.  Stone.  Percy. 
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Williams.  Kennedy,  and  others  before 
them.  In  a  time  of  so-called  detente, 
when  we  were  appealing  in  the  name  of 
human  decency,  urging  the  Soviets  to 
demonstrate  good  will  and  compassion, 
our  pleas  were  met  with  callousness  and 
implied  disdain.  I.  personally,  not  only 
received  this  treatment  in  correspond- 
ence, but  also  in  meeting  with  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recently  wit- 
nessed, as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion into  Afghanistan,  a  flood  of  articles 
and  editorials  proclaiming  and  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  detente  is  dead. 
Several  claim  that  the  United  States  has 
lost  its  chance  to  continue  toward  the 
goal  of  iwaceful  coexistence.  I,  for  one, 
question  whether  that  chance  was  ever 
a  reality.  I,  for  one,  question  the  thoughts 
and  motive  of  a  government  which 
seems  to  take  a  sadistic  delight  in 
punishing  a  family  whose  only  crime  is 
having  a  desire  to  be  reunited  in  a  free 
country.  Some  would  say  that  one  can- 
not translate  an  isolated  incident  to  na- 
tional foreign  policy.  I  say  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  cases  such  as  this  one, 
and  that  these  are  indicators  that  de- 
tente to  us  was  a  dream  of  world  stability 
and  to  the  Soviets  it  was  a  political  ex- 
pedient. Recent  world  events  certainly 
lend  credibility  to  that  theory. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
this  matter  drop.  I  will  persist  in  press- 
ing the  Soviets  to  attend  to  this  matter 
and  live  up  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  I  welcome  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  wish  to  join  in  this 
effort.  This  family  has  suffered  enough. 
Galina  is  now  58  and  almost  blind  from 
the  work  she  was  made  to  perform  since 
her  husband  left.  Olga  is  now  31.  At  age 
8  she  was  humilated  in  front  of  her 
schoolmates  and  branded  as  the  daughter 
of  a  traitor.  She  was  later  denied  the 
chance  to  go  to  college.  Anatoly,  now  61, 
has  a  serious  heart  condition.  Yet  all 
this  does  not  seem  to  make  a  difference 
to  the  Soviets  who  continue  to  display 
insensitive,  singleminded  and  unforgiv- 
ing attitude  toward  three  helpless  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  clear. 
They  show  me  that  Soviet  promises  are 
empty,  that  Soviet  attitudes  toward  hu- 
man life  are  cold,  ruthless,  and  based 
on  political  motives.  It  shows  me  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  can  expect  little  from 
a  country  that  totally  disregards  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  and  of  all  mankind. 


A  JOINT  TASK  FORCE  PRESENTS 
FACTS  ABOUT  THE  TRAGEDY  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
prominent  Jewish  leader,  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal,  recently  said: 

Auschwitz  meant  the  death  of  man;  Cam- 
bodia means  he  has  yet  to  be  resurrected. 

Mr.  Wiesenthal  spoke  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  incarceration  in  the  Mau- 
thausen concentration  camp. 

The  most  striking  similarity  between 
the  holocaust  and  the  current  tragedy 
in  Cambodia  is  their  magnitude.  A  joint 
task  force  of  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Cen- 
ter for  Holocaust  Studies  at  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Jewish 


Federation  Council  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
cently reported  on  the  dimensions  of  the 
ongoing  calamity  in  Cambodia. 

The  task  force's  concern  over  Cam- 
bodia is  closely  tied  to  the  goal  of  Senate 
passage  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
events  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  indicated  by 
Mr.  Wiesenthal,  painfully  remind  us  that 
the  modem  age  suffers  from  the  same 
depravity  that  has  stained  mankind's 
history  from  time  to  time.  Cambodia  is 
not  the  first,  just  the  latest  great  trag- 
edy— and  the  Senate  is  not  showing 
much  interest  in  making  it  the  last. 

The  facts  are  staggering.  The  sheer 
scale  of  the  suffering  is  so  incomprehen- 
sible, we  may  tend  to  push  it  to  the  backs 
of  our  minds  and  tell  ourselves  it  cannot 
be.  The  current  population  of  Cambodia, 
the  task  force  reports,  is  about  4  million, 
down  by  one-half  from  8  million  in  1970. 
Nearly  1  million  refugees  are  crowded 
together  near  the  border  of  Thailand. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  fleeing 
towards  the  Thai  border.  The  task  force 
believes  nearly  an  entire  generation  of 
Cambodia  children  has  been  wiped  out. 
The  starvation  reportedly  will  claim 
perhaps  2  to  3  million  more  lives  in  the 
months  to  come. 

What  is  behind  the  statistics?  The 
horror  does  not  result  from  mere  poverty 
in  an  underdeveloped  nation.  Rather,  it 
is  an  outgrowth  of  politics,  the  kind  of 
politics  peppered  with  guerilla  warfare, 
instf-bility,  and  confusion.  Innocents  die 
as  despots  compete  in  a  fearsome  game 
of  power-grabbing.  The  West  watches  at 
a  distance,  not  knowing  its  proper  role 
in  the  crisis.  We  see  wanton  neglect  of 
the  masses  by  those  who  control  the  re- 
sources in  Cambodia.  This  gross  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be, 
demands  we  act  favorably  on  the  Geno- 
cide Ccmvention.  Cambodia  shows  us  that 
man  still  carries  within  him  the  evil 
potential  that  became  the  holocaust. 
Only  through  ratification  of  this  Geno- 
cide Convention  can  we  move  toward 
subduing  this  evil  potential. 

The  case  of  the  task  force  is  most 
compelling.  The  fact  that  large  segments 
of  a  nation's  population,  perhaps  the 
majority,  have  been  wiped  out  means  the 
possibility  of  genocide  in  our  time  cannot 
be  ignored.  Let  us  pass  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  be  heard.  Let  our  con- 
science speak  to  the  world  against  future 
holocausts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Cmi- 
vention. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOL- 
OGY AND  AMERICAN  DIPLO- 
MACY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  174 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  rjporti 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
This  report  responds  to  the  require- 
ment, embodied  in  Title  V  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1979  (PX.  95-426).  that  I  r«port 
annually  on  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's international  activities  primarily 
involving  science  and  technology.  As  a 
supplement  to  this  report,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  prepared  a  detailed 
study  that  contains  a  more  complete  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  this  Govern- 
ment's international  scientific  and  tech- 
nological activities;  that  study  accom- 
panies this  report. 

It  is  clear  that  science  and  technology 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  realization  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic goals  of  our  Nation.  Recognizing 
this,  my  Administration  has  been  giving 
increased  attention  to  stimulating  the 
appropriate    application    of   our    great 
strength  in  science  and  technology  to 
international  relationships  and  activi- 
ties that  can  further  our  national  gosils. 
As  I  reported  in  my  March  27,   1979, 
Message  to  the  Congress  on  Science  and 
Technology,   four  themes  have  shaped 
U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  international 
activities  in  science  and  technology: 
— the   pursuit   of   new   international 
initiatives  that  advance  our  own  re- 
search and  development  objectives; 
— the  development  and  strengthening 
of  scientific  exchanges  that  bridge 
political,    ideological    and    cultural 
divisions  between  countries; 
— the  formulation  of  programs  and 
institutions     to     help     developing 
coimtries  use  science  and  technol- 
ogy; and 
— cooperation  with  other  nations  to 
manage    technologies    with    global 
impact. 

MAJOR    INTER  NATIONAL   SkT   ACTlVl'l'lES   OF    l»Tt 

In  support  of  these  themes  and  objec- 
tives, a  number  of  important  initiatives 
have  been  taken  during  1979: 

— USSR.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  work  together  under  a 
framework  of  eleven  separate  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  in  scientific 
and  technical  fields.  However,  my 
Administration  has  recently  taken 
steps  to  demonstrate  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  invasion  of  Afghanistan  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  ail  forms 
of  cooperation  including  scientific 
exchanges.  I  have  taken  the  deliber- 
ate decision  to  focus  our  restrictive 
measures  against  specific  activities, 
not  against  the  framework  of  the 
agreements  themselves.  Each  in- 
dividual activity  planned  imder  the 
eleven  bilateral  agreements  is  cur- 
rently being  reviewed  to  determine 
its  appropriateness.  Only  those  sub- 
stantive   exchanges    which    are   of 
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overriding  scientific  interest  to  the 
U.S.  or  which  involve  humanitarian 
concerns  such  as  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment will  be  continued  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

— China.  In  January  1979, 1  signed  an 
agreement  on  science  and  technol- 
ogy cooperation  with  Vice  Premier 
Deng  Xiaoping  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Since  that  time  our 
two  countries  have  negotiated  and 
signed  thirteen  protocols  for  coop- 
eration in  a  broad  varietv  of  specific 
science  and  technology  fields.  These 
cooperative  efforts  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  building  of  a  strong 
and  modem  China,  which  is  clearly 
in  the  interests  of  this  coimtry. 

— Japan.  A  major  step  in  fiu^her  ex- 
panding the  already  extensive  scien- 
tific cooperation  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  was  taken  in  May  1979 
with  the  signing  of  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment for  cooperative  energy  R&D 
projects,  such  as  coal  liquefaction, 
nuclear  fusion,  and  geothermal  and 
solar  energy.  More  recently,  I  made 
a  proposal  to  the  Japanese  for  a 
complementary  program  of  joint 
R&D  in  nonenergy  areas  of  global 
importance  such  as  space  research, 
environmental  protection,  health 
and  agriculture.  Two  preparatory 
meetings  (September  1979  and  Feb- 
ruary 1980)  have  been  held  and  we 
have  reached  agreement  on  a  num- 
ber of  specific  R&D  projects  pend- 
ing budgetary  approval  on  both 
sides. 

— Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Impressive  progress  has  been  made 
in  our  science  and  technology  rela- 
tions with  Mexico.  During  my  meet- 
ing with  President  Lopez  Portillo  in 
February  1979,  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  was  signed  inaugu- 
rating cooperation  in  a  number  of 
areas,  including  arid  lands  agricul- 
ture and  energy  R&D.  S&T  coop- 
eration in  this  hemisphere  was 
furthered  by  an  October  trip  of  my 
Science  and  Technology  Adviser  to 
a  number  of  countries  in  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Joint 
S&T  activities  are  being  developed 
with  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru,  the 
Andean  Pact,  and  the  Caribbean 
region  as  a  result  of  intensive  con- 
sultations with  leading  science  oflB- 
cials  in  these  countries  and  regions. 

—ISTC.  I  established  by  Executive 
Order  on  October  1.  1979,  the  In- 
stitute for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Cooperation  as  authorized 
by  Congress  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1979.  This  Institute  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  developing  countries  to  solve 
their  development  problems  through 
scientific  and  technological  innova- 
tion, to  foster  research  on  problems 
of  development  and  to  facilitate 
scientific  and  technological  coop- 
eration with  developing  countries. 
The  Institute  will  also  be  a  principal 
point  of  contact  for  science  and 
technology  development  issues  for 
regional  and  multilateral  scientific 
and  technological  organizations  as 
well  as  for  the  U.S.  official  and  pri- 
vate scientific  communities.  My  ob- 


jective is  to  provide  a  new  and  ex- 
plicit focus  on  the  scientific  and 
technological  resources  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  difficult 
problems  of  development,  and  to 
raire  the  capacity  of  the  developing 
world  to  apply  expertly  these  scien- 
tific and  technological  resources  to 
their  own  unique  requirements.  The 
unique  structure  and  style  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Institute  will  also  allow 
for  a  broad  range  of  cooperation 
with  scientists  and  institutions  with 
middle  income  countries.  I  believe 
this  effort  has  great  potential;  it  is 
a  matter  of  high  priority  that  the 
Institute  be  funded  so  that  it  can 
begin  its  new  and  challenging  tasks. 
— UN  Conference  on  S&T  for  De- 
velopment. The  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  Development,  held  in 
Vienna  in  August  1979,  sought  to 
strengthen  international  coopera- 
tion in  applying  science  and  tech- 
nology to  problems  of  developing 
countries.  By  bringing  together 
scientists  and  science  officials  from 
developing  and  developed  coimtries, 
the  Conference  served  to  focus 
world  attention  on  the  importance 
of  science  and  technology  for  de- 
velopment. The  Conference  agreed 
on  a  number  of  measures  to  co- 
ordinate and  strengthen  UN  activ- 
ities in  science  and  technology,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  an  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for 
Science  and  Technology  for  De- 
velopment. As  a  result  of  decisions 
taken  by  the  Conference,  I  have  pro- 
posed in  my  1981  Budget  a  $15  mil- 
lion contribution  to  the  newly  es- 
tablished UN  fund  devoted  to  S&T 
for  development. 

FUNDING    AND    PERSONNEL 

My  1981  Budget  has  been  sent  to  the 
Congress.  In  it,  I  have  requested  funds 
for  international  S&T  activities  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  priority  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  needs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Nation  will  bene- 
fit fully  from  the  international  use  of 
our  scientific  and  technological  resources 
only  if  those  in  the  Government  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  carrying  out  these 
programs  have  the  knowledge  and  skills 
to  understand  both  the  opportunities  and 
the  risks  inherent  in  any  application  of 
new  knowledge.  It  is  especially  important 
that  they  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  other  societies  amd  cultures. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  already  taken 
steps  to  expand  the  capabilities  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  in 
the  scientific  and  teclmological  aspects 
of  diplomacy.  This  effort  will  be  sustained 
and  supplemented  by  joint  training  pro- 
grams with  domestic  agencies  and  ex- 
changes of  personnel  designed  to  create 
within  the  Executive  Branch  a  cadre  of 
officers  skilled  in  international  science 
and  technology  policy. 

EVALUATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  tasks  directly  speci- 
fied in  Title  V  of  P.L.  95-426,  in 
order  to  make  more  effective  the  routine 
evaluation  of  international  S&T  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  the  Government,  I 


have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
take  the  following  steps : 

— To  review,  as  necessary,  interna- 
tional activities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives,  and  to  provide  advice 
regarding  foreign  policy  objectives 
for  new  agreements. 

— To  maintain  a  current  information 
system  covering  major  bilateral  and 
multilateral  activities  primarily  in- 
volving science  and  technology. 

— To  develop  criteria  for  reviewing  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  S&T  activities  and  to 
apply  these  criteria  in  reviewing  the 
utility  of  these  activities. 

— To  coordinate  assessments  of  the 
overall  balance  of  benefits  prior  to 
any  decision  regarding  renewal,  ex- 
tension or  termination  of  major  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  science  and 
technology  agreements.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  shall  provide  the  for- 
eign policy  input  to  these  assess- 
ments. 

— To  provide  continuous  oversight  of 
major  international  science  and 
technology  agreements  and  activi- 
ties, and  to  encourage  the  conclu- 
sion of  comprehensive  govemment- 
to-govemment  agreements,  wher- 
ever appropriate,  that  set  forth  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  specific  agency- 
to-agency  implementing  agree- 
ments. 

— To  be  cognizant  of  the  potential 
apyplications  of  R&D  supported  by 
the  other  agencies  of  government  to 
the  problems  of  developing  countries. 
ISTC,  when  funded,  should  coordi- 
nate a  thorough  assessment  in  this 
area. 

LOOKING    TO   THE   KUTUKE 

While  we  are  often  forced  to  attend  to 
immediate  crises,  it  is  essential  that  we 
nurture  our  long-term  scientific  and 
technological  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. We  must  also  sustain  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  global  problems  such  as  eco- 
nomic development,  resource  conserva- 
tion and  management,  environmental 
protection  and  the  struggle  against  dis- 
ease and  hunger.  Central  to  our  future 
well-being  is  the  intelligent  application 
of  our  vast  scientific  and  technological 
capabilities  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
It  is  clear  that  our  international  science 
and  technology  activities,  in  addition  to 
supporting  this  country's  foreign  policy 
objectives,  provide  a  variety  of  benefits. 
At  the  same  time,  they  enhance  the 
worlds  stores  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological knowledge,  affect  worldwide 
welfare  and  prosperity,  promote  our 
foreign  commercial  relationships,  and 
add  a  valuable  dimension  to  our  develop- 
ment assistance  programs. 

JniMT  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  27.  1980. 


REPORT  ON  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIF- 
ERATION— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  175 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Gtovemmental  Affairs, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  reviewed  the  activities  of  U.S. 
Government  departments  and  agencies 
during  CY  1979  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  proliferation,  and  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  second  annual  re- 
port called  for  by  Section  601(a)  of  the 
Nuclear  Non -Proliferation  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-242) . 

The  enclosed  report  contains  a  gen- 
eral summary  and  chapters  detailing  the 
progress  made  in  the  following  areas: 
— completion  of  the  studies  of  the  In- 
ternational Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation 
(INFCE) ; 
— creation  of  an  international  nuclear 

fuel  regime; 
— development  of  common  export  and 

domestic  policies; 
— increased  adherence  to  the  Treaty  on 
the    Non-Proliferation    of    Nuclear 
Weapons ; 
—strengthening      of      International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards; 
—negotiation  of  international  agree- 
ments for  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 
tion; 
— cooperation  in  energy  with  develop- 
ing countries; 
— international  cooperation  in  protec- 
tion of  the  environment; 
— establishment  of  procedures  on  other 

export-related  matters:  and 
—determinations  as  specified  in  601 
(a)  3  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act. 

The  report  concludes  that  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  initiatives,  including  the 
Non-Prohferation  Act  of  1978,  have  con- 
tinued to  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
non-proliferation  by  increasing  interna- 
tional awareness  of  the  proliferation  risk 
inherent  in  certain  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities. This  increased  awareness  is  re- 
flected most  notably  in  the  International 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation,  which 
will  conclude  in  late  February. 

The  Evaluation  meetings  have  also 
provided  a  forum  for  an  organized,  wide- 
ranging  and  detailed  technical  reexami- 
nation of  assumptions  and  alternatives, 
in  which  a  large  nuipber  of  countries 
with  varying  interests  have  participated. 
Our  own  contributions  to  these  discus- 
sions have  helped  to  overcome  some  of 
the  doubts  and  concerns  of  other  coun- 
tries about  the  motives  and  intentions 
behind  our  policies.  After  the  conclusion 
of  INFCE,  Congress  will  be  informed  of 
its  specific  findings. 

Further  progress  was  made  during 
1977  on  most  of  the  other  challenges 
identified  in  last  year's  report  as  well. 
Negotiations  were  completed  for  an  in- 
ternational convention  on  the  physical 
protection  of  nuclear  material.  Bilateral 
cooperation  agreements  were  reached  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Six 
additional  countries  signed  the  NPT.  The 
IAEA  safeguards  system  was  technically 
improved  and  strengthened. 

On  the  less  positive  side,  additional  ef- 
fort will  be  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  arranging  for  the  interna- 
tional storage  of  spent  fuel  as  well  as  for 
the  permanent  disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 
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And  some  countries  continue  to  have 
concerns  about  U.S.  non-proliferation 
policy  and  our  reliability  as  a  nuclear 
supplier.  We  will  need  to  work  closely 
with  our  trading  partners  to  resolve  fuel 
cycle  and  related  issues  in  the  months 
ahead.  In  addition,  special  prolifera- 
tion issues  must  be  confronted  in  certain 
areas  such  as  South  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East. 

We  will  continue  to  address  these  and 
other  concerns  noted  in  the  report  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  as  we  pursue  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  international  support  for 
additional  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
proliferation  while  meeting  legitimate 
energy  needs. 

JnoiY  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  27, 1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  reporting  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  601  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  be  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICAIIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-3041.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  reapportionment  of  an  appropriation  in- 
dicating the  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-3042.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  conservation, 
exploration,  development,  and  use  of  naval 
petroleum  reserves  and  naval  oil  shale  re- 
serves for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3343.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Selected  Reserve 
re:;rulting  and  retention  incentives  for  the 
period  September  1  to  December  31.  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3044.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  exemplary  rehabilitation 
certificates  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3045.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
stallations and  Housing,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  advance  copy  of  the  Base 
Structure  Annex  to  the  Defense  Manpower 
Requirements  Report  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3046.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil 
defense  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3047.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Attrition  In  the  Military — An  Issue  Needing 


Management  Attention";   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3048.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $26  million;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3049.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  decision  to  suspend  the  exportation 
of  certain  fertilizers  to  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3050.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bUlty.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  the  CouncU 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  to  extend  the 
duration  of  such  Council,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3061.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
studies  under  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  for  the  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3052.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Export  Administra- 
tion for  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3053.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  extend  certain  Federal  laws 
relating  to  housing,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood development  and  preservation  and 
related  programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3064.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
criminal  penalties  for  safety  violations;  to 
Increase  civil  penalty  limits,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3066.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3056.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  improve  the 
fairness  and  equity  of  the  protection  pro- 
vided to  railroad  employees  under  title  V  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
(45  use.  701  et  seq.) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3067.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  civilian  programs  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energj-  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3058.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for 
fiscal  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3059.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  with  respect  to  changes  In  market 
shares  for  petroleum  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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EC-3060.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6(e)(1)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  196S:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3061.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  second  annual  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3062.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  a  request  from 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
agreed  to  by  House  and  Senate  conferees,  a 
report  analyzing  the  need  for  a  national 
wind  energy  test  facility;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3063.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notification  of  decisions  on  all 
lands  determined  not  suitable  for  disposal 
under  the  Unintentional  Trespass  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3064.  A  communlcaton  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaton  to  extend  and  increase  funding 
authority  for  the  National  Hydroelectric 
Power  Resources  Study;  to  the  Committee 
on    Environment    and    Public    Works. 

EC-3065.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3066.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports on  regulatory  options  for  the  control 
of  odors  and  odors  from  stationary  and 
mobile  sources;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3067.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
study  the  water  resources  needs  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3068.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Section  1812.  Revised  Statutes, 
pertaining  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers;  to  ttae  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3069.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works) , 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  Streambank 
Erosion  Control  Evaluation  and  Demonstra- 
tion Project;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3070.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works) , 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Section  107  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1948.  Public  Law  80-858.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  27Sa).  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  funding  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  Permanent  Internation- 
al Commission  on  the  Congresses  of  Naviga- 
tion; to  the  committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3071.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Section  606  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  additional 
sums  to  carry  out  the  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Pi'bllc  Works. 

EC-3072.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Director,  Oeothermal  Energy  Institute, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  a  report  by 


the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  entitled  "Geothermal  Energy:  Ob- 
stacles and  Uncertainties  Impeded  Its  Wide- 
spread Use";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3073.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  related  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3074.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
project  performance  audit  reports  prepared 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  project  perform- 
ance or  completion  reports  prepared  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB);  to  the 
Committee  on  Fmance. 

EC-3075.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  that  the  Government  of  Egypt 
has  requested  that  the  U.S.  Government 
permit  the  use  of  Foreign  Military  Sales 
financing  for  the  purchase  of  2.800  Jeep  and 
truck  assembly  kits  from  the  American  Motor 
Corporation  (AMC);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3076.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  international  agreements 
between  the  American  Institute  In  TUwan 
and  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3077.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  Imple- 
menting the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3078.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of 
records  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
Implementing  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affaus. 

EC-3079.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  and 
recommendation  concerning  the  claim  of  an 
employee  of  the  Forest  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3080.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  the  disposal  of  excess  foreign 
property  by  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3081.  A  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Legislative 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  113  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  place  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  at  Butner,  North 
Carolina  entirely  within  the  Eastern  District 
of  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3082.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Judgeship  for  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3083.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  certain  aliens  whose  visa  petitions 
have  been  accorded  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification  under  section  204(d)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EC-3084.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Information,  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  by  the  Commission  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3085.  A  communication  from  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Music 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
audit  report  of  the  Council  for  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3086.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  by  the  Commission  for  calendar 
year  1979:  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

EC-3087.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
tranmittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  the  statistical 
portion  of  the  report  entitled  "Federal  Sup- 
port to  Universities.  Colleges,  and  Selected 
Nonprofit  Institutions.  Fiscal  Year  1977.  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EX:-3088.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Arthritis  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3089.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  Indochlnese  Refugee  Assistance 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1979:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3090.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-3091.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Public  Law  95-520,  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  reporting  on  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as 
indicated: 

POM-554.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

"House  Concotirent  Resolution  No.  508 

"Whereas,  A  grain  embargo  has  been  de- 
clared against  future  grain  sales  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  has  caused  the  cancellation 
of  shipment  of  seventeen  million  tons  of 
grain  and  one  million  tons  of  soybeans  pre- 
viously scheduled  for  sale;  and 

"Whereas,  The  effect  of  this  cancellation 
has  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  price  of 
grain  not  only  here  In  Michigan,  but  across 
the  entire  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  food  producing  ability  of 
this  country  is  Important  to  the  domestic 
economy  and  vital  In  allowing  the  United 
States  to  buy  oil  and  other  Items  In  interna- 
tional trade;  and 

"Whereas.  The  effect  of  this  cancellation 
could  seriously  damage  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  exporter  of  grain; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  assumed  that  there  Is  s 
need  being  served  by  the  Implementation  of 
such  an  embargo.  However.  It  Is  also  realized 
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that  the  burden  of  such  an  action  Is  falling 
on  the  economic  shoulders  of  one  segment  of 
this  nation's  economy  .  .  .  the  farmers;  and 

"Whereas.  The  farmers  of  Michigan,  as  well 
as  farmers  throughout  this  country,  have 
continually  shown  their  dedication  to  their 
country  and  have  steadfastly  answered  Its 
call.  Thus,  they  should  also  be  deserving  of 
Immediate  assistance  in  sharing  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  this  action  which  has  been 
taken  In  behalf  of  the  conunon  public  good; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  coDunIt  to  purchase  additional 
quantities  of  grain  under  Public  Law  480  for 
foreign  aid  and  to  vigorously  encourage  the 
use  of  additional  quantities  of  grain  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  producing  gasohol;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
also  be  urged  to  take  Immediate  action  to  ex- 
tend the  current  storage  loan  programs  and 
further  action  be  taken  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket price  for  grain  at  the  level  in  existence 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  embargo; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

POM-555.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

"80— H  7320 

"Whereas.  Both  federal  and  Rhode  Island 
general  laws  and  regulations  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  the  federal  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  of  1975  are  designed  (1) 
to  assume  that  all  handicapped  children 
have  available  to  them  a  free  appropriate 
public  education;  (2)  to  assure  that  the 
rights  of  handicapped  children  and  their 
pari-nts  are  prctecteu.  and  (3)  to  assist  the 
state  and  communities  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  and  to 
assess  and  assure  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
to  educate  handicapped  children;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  two-hundred  and  fifty- 
three  million  ($253,000,000)  dollars  which 
represents  five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  average 
public  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  In  federal  fiscal 
year  1977-1978.  five  hundred  and  sixty-three 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  ($563,800.- 
000)  dollars  which  represents  ten  per  cent 
Il0'"r)  of  the  average  public  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  in  federal  fiscal  year  1978-1979.  and 
eight  hundred  and  four  million  ($804,000,- 
000)  dollars  which  represents  twelve  per  cent 
(12%)  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  In 
federal  fiscal  year  1979-1980;  and 

"Whereas,  The  latter  percent  Is  eight  (8%  ) 
percent  under  the  authorization-  and 

"Whereas,  The  Rhode  Island  General  As- 
sembly quadrupled  Its  categorical  educa- 
tional aid  program  for  handicapped  children 
in  the  state's  fiscal  year  1978-1979;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Rhode  Island  general  as- 
sembly also  enacted  an  excess  cost  funding 
system  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  In  addition  to  Its  equalized  founda- 
tion level  school  support  program;  and 

"Whereais,  Rhode  Island's  excess  cost  fund- 
'hg  appropriation  for  the  state's  fiscal  year 
1979-1980  represents  85.32%  of  the  total 
community  excess  cost  expenditures  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children;  now, 
therefore,  be  It. 


"Resolved,  That  this  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  hereby  memorializes  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
higher  appropriations  for  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Chlldrens  Act  of  1975  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-142).  and  to  make  these  appro- 
priations more  closely  match  the  authorized 
funding  levels  In  the  act:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States." 

POM-556.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

■"H.C.R.  No.  2 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein : 

■"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  has  said  that  he  will  send 
legislation  and  budget  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress to  begin  registration  for  the  draft: 

"Whereas,  spokesmen  for  the  Pentagon, 
and  other  nationally  prominent  persons, 
have  been  reported  to  have  said  that  reln- 
stltutlon  of  registration  for  the  draft  would 
probably  result  in  registration  of  women, 
which  clearly  raises  the  specter  of  the  draft- 
ing of  women: 

"Whereas,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  emergency,  when  females  have  been 
drafted  or  registered  for  the  draft  Into  mUl- 
tary  service: 

"Whereas,  historically  women  have  volun- 
teered to  assist  In  all  female  military  units, 
nursing,  manufacturing  of  armaments,  and 
other  forms  of  support  systems  for  the  mili- 
tary effort; 

"Wliereas.  the  people  of  the  State  of  Utah 
recognize  the  significance  of  the  capacities 
and  contributions  of  women,  the  State  of 
Utah  having  conferred  the  right  to  vote  on 
women  50  years  before  the  passage  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  granted  that  right 
nationally,  and  the  people  of  the  state  having 
long  and  strongly  encouraged  women  to  de- 
velop their  capacities,  broaden  their  learn- 
ing, and  contribute  In  governmental,  cul- 
tural, educational,  community  and  religious 
pursuits; 

"Whereas,  men  and  women  are  properly 
equal  before  the  law,  but  have  blologlcaL 
emotional  and  other  differences; 

"Whereas,  though  possessing  other  quali- 
ties also,  women  are  especially  blessed  with 
a  capacity  for  Intelligent,  tender  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  and  make  enormously 
significant  contributions  which  draw  upon 
that  capacity  in  the  family,  humankind's 
basic  Institution,  and  In  other  social  set- 
tings; 

"Whereas,  forcing  young  women  Into  the 
experiences  of  military  life  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  jroung  women's  prepa- 
ration for  and  practice  of  family  life; 

"Whereas,  the  impact  on  families  of  mak- 
ing women  the  traveling  parties  to  the  "long 
separations  from  families  .  .  .  and  the  con- 
stant changing  of  duty  posts  that  disrupt 
normal  family  life"  (noted  In  a  January  26, 
1980,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  editorial  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  military  life)  would  be  especially 
severe: 

"Whereas,  any  reduction  in  the  effective- 
ness of  women  in  raising  their  children  im- 
poses an  Intolerable  burden  on  the  children 
themselves  and  on  society  In  general; 

"Whereas,  no  need  for  the  drafting  of 
women  has  been  demonstrated; 

"Whereas,  military  objectives  often  require 


physical  strength,  and  a  physically  aggres- 
sive orientation; 

"Whereas,  our  nation's  Interests  In  Indi- 
vidual, family  and  social  wellbeing  and 
progress,  as  well  as  its  Interests  In  military 
protection,  are  lU-served  by  forcing  women 
Into  the  armed  services; 

""Whereas,  the  Utah  Legislature,  through 
both  of  Its  chambers,  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed Its  opposition  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment: 

'"Whereas,  initiation  of  registration  of 
females  for  the  draft  would  eliminate  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  opposition  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  cause  that 
opposition  to  diminish; 

"'Whereas,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
should  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  not  fall 
victim  to  such  a  strategy. 

""Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Budget  Session  of  the  43rd  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  with  the  Governor  con- 
curring therein,  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  urging  them 
to  resist  any  move  to  draft  women  or  to 
establish  a  registration  for  the  drafting  of 
women  in  the  United  States. 

""Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Utah  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congrees. 
and  to  each  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Utah."' 

POM-567.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Interim   REsoLtmoN   79-33 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  currently  considering  the  enactment 
of  a  tax  on  wlndfaU  profits  of  American  oil 
companies;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  understandably  been 
considerable  discussion  and  disagreement 
regarding  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
considerable  proceeds  which  would  be  real- 
ized from  such  a  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1967  costs  for  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  highways  have 
Increased  by  nearly  one  hundred  eighty- 
seven  percent;  and 

""Whereas,  the  unprecedented  inflation  in 
highway  construction  and  maintenance  costs, 
the  continued  demand  for  highway  travel 
and  the  uncertain  growth  In  fuel  consump- 
tion have  resulted  In  the  traditional  road- 
user  taxes  being  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
street,  road  and  highway  needs  of  this  coun- 
try; and 

""Whereas,  the  projected  shortfall  In  the 
available  funding  for  highway  purposes  Is 
caused  by  our  inflationary  economy,  by  con- 
servation and  ecological  concerns,  by  the 
dramatic  price  rise  in  foreign  petroleum  and 
by  the  increased  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  state  trans- 
portation authorities:  and 

"'Whereas,  this  revenue  problem  has  cre- 
ated a  national  problem  of  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness and  urgency;  and 

""Whereas,  the  inability  to  adequately 
maintain  our  State,  county  and  federal  high- 
way systems  resulte  In  increasing  the  costs 
of  transportation  of  people  and  products, 
adds  to  the  inflationary  spiral  and  poses  an 
Increasing  safety  hazard  to  our  citizens  as 
the  highways  continue  to  deteriorate:  and 

""Whereas,  the  continued  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  highway  system  is  crucial  to  our 
economy,  well-being  and  national  security, 
now  therefore, 

•"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislative  CouncU 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas : 

"That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  urged  to  take 
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appropriate  action  to  assure  tbat  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  any  windfall  profits  tax 
on  oil  companies  will  be  made  available  and 
used  for  construction,  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  State,  county  and  federal  highways 
in  the  various  states. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Besolutlon  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

POM-558.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Interim  Resolution  79-36 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  enact  authorizing  legislation  for 
child  welfare  programs  in  the  past  four  and 
one-half  months  of  this  fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  has  for  the  past  three 
years  provided  for  lOC^  federal  funding  for 
day  care  services;  and 

"Whereas,  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
separately  passed  legislation  to  spend  IOC"; 
federal  day  care  funds  but  are  not  yet  in  full 
agreement   on    the   legislation;    and 

"Whereas,  the  Arkansas  Department  of 
Human  Services  is  spending  in  excess  of 
$5,000  per  day  for  day  care  services;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  Informed  Arkansas  that 
it  will  no  longer  honor  claims  for  services 
rendered  for  day  care;   and 

"Whereas,  there  are  135  day  care  centers 
receiving  these  funds  serving  approximately 
1400  children  and  the  children  and  their 
families  will  be  inconvenienced  by  potential 
loss  of  employment  through  losing  this  serv- 
ice; and 

"Whereas,  the  people  employed  by  the  cen- 
ters will  also  be  confronted  with  unemploy- 
ment, now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas : 

"That  the  Legislative  Council  urges  Con- 
gress to  take  immediate  action  to  resolve 
this  critical  situation." 

POM-559.    A    resolution    adopted   by    the 
Legislature   of   the   State   of   New   York;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
"Legislative  Resolution — Assembly  No.  64 

"Whereas.  Many  of  the  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  as  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  de- 
sire a  final  resting  place  on  land  belonging 
to  this  Nation  for  which  they  fought,  suf- 
fered and  died;  and 

"Whereas.  Within  New  York  State,  the 
few  national  cemeteries  located  on  opposite 
ends  of  the  state  are  already  used  to  full 
capacity,  and  are  located  at  a  great  distance 
from  certain  other  areas  of  the  state  with 
large  veteran  populations;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  government  now 
owns  land  In  Ulster  County  in  the  Town 
of  Shawaingunk  which  lies  In  full  view  of 
the  Shawangunk  Mountains  and  provides 
the  serenity  and  peacefulness  our  veterans 
need  and  deserve  in  their  final  resting  place; 
and 

"Whereas.  Provisions  should  be  made  now 
to  develop  this  Federal  land  as  a  national 
cemetery  for  our  loyal  veterans;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  is  respectfully  memo- 
rialized by  this  Legislative  Body  to  establish 
a  national  cemetery  for  veterans  in  Ulster 
County;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 


ber of  the  Congress  of   the   United   States 
from  the  State  of  New  York." 

POM-560.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of   the  State  of  New  York;    to  the 
Committee     on     Commerce.     Science,     and 
Transportation : 
"Legislative   Resolution — Assembly  No.   93 

"Whereas.  The  case  of  young  Chad  Secor. 
of  Penfleld,  New  York,  with  runny  nose, 
raspy  throat,  llstlessness,  nose  bleeds  and 
diarrhea,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Poison  Control  Center  at  Strong  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  where  it  was  determined  by  the 
doctor  at  Strong  that  Chad  had  the  symp- 
toms of  formaldehyde  poisoning;   and 

"Whereas.  Since  September  nineteen  hun- 
dred seventy-nine,  the  Monroe  County 
Health  Department  has  received  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  complaints  of  possible 
formaldehyde  reactions  from  families  living 
in  mobile  homes;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Formaldehyde  Institute,  an 
Industry  association,  reported  that  In  pre- 
liminary tests  formaldehyde  caused  cancer 
in  laboratory  rats,  although  both  the  Insti- 
tute and  federal  officials  felt  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  findings  for  human  health 
remain  unclear;  and 

"Whereas.  The  urea-formaldehyde  resin 
used  in  particle  board,  a  prime  construction 
material  in  mobile  homes,  can  give  off  a  for- 
maldehyde gas  that  irritates  the  skin,  eyes, 
linings  of  the  nose,  throat,  lungs  and  sto- 
mach; and 

"Whereas,  There  are  at  present  no  federal 
guidelines  to  control  the  use  of  formalde- 
hyde in  mobile  home  construction;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  Is  respectfully  memo- 
rialized by  this  Legislative  Body  to  take  all 
such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  study  the 
use  of  formaldehyde  in  the  construction  of 
mobile  homes  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  set  up  federal  guidelines  In  ongoing 
and  future  construction;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  York." 

POM-561.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance: 

"SENATE    RESOLUTION    1980 175 

"Whereas,  The  courage,  fortitude  and  de- 
termination of  one  man  can  bring  about  a 
much  needed  change  In  our  system;  and 

"Whereas,  Howard  Dalton,  a  forty-two- 
year-old  Everett.  Washington,  businessman, 
died  from  lung  cancer  February  7,  1980;  and 

"Whereas,  Howard  Dalton,  after  learning 
that  he  had  terminal  lung  cancer  in  Novem- 
ber. 1978,  and  had  six  to  eight  months  to 
live,  applied  for  social  security  disability 
benefits  and  became  outraged  by  an  injus- 
tice in  our  social  security  system  when  he 
found  that  he  would  be  eligible  for  benefits 
only  after  a  five-month  period;  and 

"Whereas,  Howard  Dalton  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  engaged  In  two  gallant 
battles;  one  battle  against  the  cancer  which 
finally  struck  him  down,  and  the  other  battle 
for  a  much  needed  reform  in  the  social  secu- 
rity laws;  and 

"Whereas  This  brave  mem  devoted  his  life 
to  right  a  wrong  and  improve  the  lives  of 
terminally  111  people  In  this  nation  by  seek- 
ing a  change  In  the  social  security  laws 
where  the  normal  waiting  period  for  social 
security  disability  benefits  would  be  waived 
If  the  recipient  were  terminally  HI;  and 

"Whereas.  People  who  are  terminally  111 
should  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  money 
that  they  have  paid  into  the  social  security 
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system  before  the  desperately  needed  help  U 
too  late;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Senate  passed 
this  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Omni- 
bus Reform  bill  during  Howard  Dalton's 
lifetime,  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  by  passing  this  much  needed 
amendment  to  make  our  social  security  laws 
more  Just  would  be  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Howard  Dalton  and  proving  to 
the  sometimes  disenchanted  citizens  of  this 
nation  that  one  concerned  citizen  can  make 
a  difference  In  this  complex  age: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  That  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  be 
urged  to  pass  the  'Dalton  amendment'  to 
the  Social  Security  Omnibus  Reform  Bill 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  each  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Washington  be  conveyed  to 
Howard  Dalton's  widow,  Joy  Dalton,  and  his 
family;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives! 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  to  Howard  Dalton's  widow 
Joy  Dalton,  and  his  family." 

POM-562.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

"House  Cojcurrent  Resolution   109 

"Whereaf  the  future  service  level  of  Iowa's 
rail  transportation  system  Is  uncertain  as 
a  result  of  mergers,  bankruptcies  and  re- 
structi-rlng  of  midwestern  railroads  and  the 
resultant  reorganization  of  financially  In- 
solvent carriers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  provide  about  fif'.y  percent  of  lovna's 
trackage  and  rail  service,  are  in  bankruptcy 
and  facing  liquidation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  rail  restructuring  gives 
Iowa  an  opportunity  to  give  direction  to  the 
future  of  Iowa's  rail  system  to  meet  users' 
rail  service  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  continued  service  in  Iowa  by  the 
Rock  Island  the  Milwaukee  railroads  may 
cease  on  March  2,  1980;  and 

"Whereas,  discontinued  or  Interrupted 
service  on  essential  branchllnes  and  main- 
lines would  create  a  direct  negative  impact 
upon  the  Industrial  and  agricultural  sectors 
of  Iowa's  economy  and  its  future  economic 
growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  nationally  recognized  lows 
branchllne  financial  assistance  program 
created  by  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly 
has  been  an  effective  and  successful  program 
for  preserving  and  rehabilitating  hundreds  of 
miles  of  viable  branchllnes;  and 

"Whereas,  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  branchllne  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, it  is  imperative  that  we  immediately 
begin  addressing  the  heavy  backlog  of  needs 
on  mainlines,  yards  terminals  and  sidings; 
and 

"Whereas.  In  the  restructuring  process  It 
Is  necessary  that  a  safe  and  efficient  mainline 
system  is  developed  and  preserved  to  con- 
nect our  viable  branchllnes  to  market  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  south,  north,  east  and  west; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  state  department  of  trans- 
portation has  demonstrated  effective  leader- 
ship In  rail  planning  and  closely  coordinated 
their  activities  with  the  general  assembly, 
the  United  States  Congress,  federal  and 
state  agencies,  shipper  groups,  rail  users, 
other  states  and  the  bankruptcy  courts  to 
develop  a  private  sector  solution  to  the  mid- 
west rail  crisis;  now  therefore. 
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"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  express  support  of  the  federal 
administration  including  the  United  States 
department  of  transportation  and  the  fed- 
eral railroad  administration  and  the  state 
department  of  transportation  and  the  direc- 
tion of  Us  efforts  to  achieve  a  sound  and  ra- 
tional solution  to  the  midwest  rail  crisis, 
and  the  general  assembly  supports  the  fi- 
nancial efforts  of  federal,  state  and  local  of- 
ficials to  develop  a  rail  system  capable  of 
providing  the  service  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  Iowa  and  Its  citizens;  and 

"Be  It  fui^her  resolved.  That  the  general 
assembly  .  pledges  Its  support  through  the 
railroad  assistance  program  to  help  bring 
about  a  viable  private  sector  solution  to  the 
midwest  rail  crisis;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  General 
Assembly  supports  the  state  department  of 
transportation's  efforts  to  preserve  service  on 
essential  and  viable  Milwaukee  lines  and  to 
assure  a  prompt  and  orderly  transfer  of 
property  and  service  to  successor  railroads, 
and  secure  extended  directed  service  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  essen- 
tial and  viable  Rock  Island  lines  to  assure 
an  orderly  transfer  of  property  and  service 
to  successor  railroads;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  General 
Assembly  calls  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  provide  for  a  minimum  of  a  sixty  day  con- 
tinuation of  directed  service  on  those  parts 
of  the  Rock  Island  railroad  for  which  the 
trustee  has,  before  March  first,  begun  ne- 
gotiations." 

POM-563.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Kansas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 
"Senate  Resolution  No.  1847 
"Whereas,  The  Chicago  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road lines  traverse  one-third  of  the  coun- 
ties In  the  state  and  pass  through  approxi- 
mately ninety-six  communities  in  Kansas- 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Chicago  Rock  Island  lines 
carry  a  variety  of  products.  Including  min- 
erals, chemicals  and  food  products,  and 
fifty-two  percent  of  the  products  moved  are 
farm  products;  and 

"Whereas.  Service  currently  provided  by 
the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railroad  Com- 
pany expires  March  2,  1980,  and  It  Is  un- 
certain whether  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  extend  directed  service  for 
the  additional  ninety  days  allowable  under 
federal  law;  and 

"Whereas,  The  enactment  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  of  1979 
amended  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  now  has  the  authority 
to  allow  a  railroad  to  operate  a  line  which 
it  has  offered  to  purchase,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  the  au- 
thority to  allow  or  disallow  the  purchase 
of  a  railroad;  and 

"'Whereas.  A  plan  for  court  approval  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Rock  Island  Corpora- 
tion appears  to  be  bleak;  and 

"Whereas.  Continued  Inaction  costs  tax- 
payers, counties  and  the  state  as  a  whole  In 
lost  tax  revenues;  and 

"'Whereas,  Additional  revenue  Is  lost  In 
repairing  highways  because  of  increased  use 
of  highways.  Instead  of  the  railroad  to  ship 
grain:  and 

"Whereas.  Kansas  agriculture  faces  the 
most  serious  of  its  problems  in  the  trans- 
portation of  grain  on  the  Rock  Island  lines 
after  the  March  2,  1980  expiration  date; 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  if  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas:  That  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Is  urged  to  decide  on  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  that  the  sale  of  the  Chi- 


cago Rock  Island  line  Is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  Is  directed  to  send  an 
enrolled  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
each  member  of  the  United  States  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Kansas,  the  chairperson  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion." 

POM-564.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

"House  Resolution  No.  6088 

"Whereas.  The  Chicago  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road line  traverses  one-third  of  the  counties 
in  the  state  and  pass  through  aoprozlmately 
nlnety-slx  communities  in  Kansas;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Chicago  Rock  Island  line 
carries  a  variety  of  products.  Including  min- 
erals, chemicals  and  food  products,  and  fifty- 
two  percent  of  the  products  moved  are  farm 
products;  and 

""Whereas,  Service  currently  provided  by 
the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railroad  Company 
expires  March  2,  1980,  and  it  Is  uncertain 
whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion win  extend  directed  service  for  the  ad- 
ditional ninety  days  allowable  under  federal 
law;  and 

""Whereas,  "The  enactment  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  of  1979  amended 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  that  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  now  has  the  authority  to  allow  a  rail- 
road to  operate  a  line  which  It  has  offered 
to  purchase,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  allow  or 
disallow  the  purchase  of  a  railroad;  and 

"Whereas.  A  plan  for  court  approval  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  Rock  Island  Cor- 
poration appears  to  be  bleak;  and 

""Whereas,  "The  discontinuance  of  railroad 
service  would  Increase  truck  traffic,  and  there- 
by Increase  the  cost  of  highway  repair  and 
the  consumption  of  gasoline  and  dlesel;  and 

""Whereas,  Kansas  agriculture  faces  the 
most  serious  of  Its  problems  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  grain  on  the  Rock  Island  lines  after 
the  March  2,  1980  expiration  date:  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  urged  to  de- 
cide on  the  earliest  possible  date  that  the 
sale  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  line  Is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  di- 
rected to  send  an  enrolled  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  each  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  from  the  state  of 
Kansas,  the  chairperson  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Transportation." 

POM-565.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  2012 

"Whereas,  the  democratic  countries  of 
the  world  have  had  a  long-standing  policy 
of  mutual  aid  and  respect;  and 

""Whereas,  the  attainment  of  world  peace 
and  continuation  of  support  for  allies  of  the 
free  world  requires  political  cooperation 
among  Its  supporters;  and 

""Whereas,  every  responsible  political 
leader  in  the  world  has  expressed  shock  and 
revulsion  at  the  irresponsible  action  of  Ira- 
nian militants  in  seizing  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Teheran  and  imprisoning  the  as- 
signed credentialed  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  government;  and 

""Whereas,  the  equally  culpable  refusal  or 


failure  by  governmental  officials  and  societal 
leaders  within  Iran  to  Intervene  has  aUowed 
a  continuing  and  unprecedented  crime 
against  international  law;  and 

"Whereas,  the  weU-lntentloned  efforts  of 
thousands  of  persons  Including  those  of  the 
worldwide  diplomatic  community,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  World  Court  have  been  frus- 
trated in  attempts  to  bring  this  unfortunate 
situation  to  a  peaceful  and  lawfiU  resolu- 
tion; and 

■"Whereas,  six  American  diplomats  were  re- 
cently freed  from  Iran  with  the  cooperation 
of  Canadian  officials;  and 

"Whereas,  shortly  after  the  selge  on  the 
American  Embassy  in  Iran  began,  these 
diplomats  were  concealed  in  the  Canadian 
Embassy  until  they  could  make  their  way  to 
freedom  through  the  use  of  Canadian  pass- 
ports; and 

"Whereas,  by  this  bold  and  daring  response 
to  the  Iranian  violation  of  a  basic  tenet  of 
International  law.  the  personnel  of  the  Cana- 
dian Embassy  to  Iran  subjected  themselves 
to  grave  risk;  and 

"Whereas,  this  action  showed  a  forceful 
and  unselfish  commitment  to  basic  human 
values;  and 

""Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  long  enjoyed  a  close  cultural,  political 
and  economic  bond;  and 

"Whereas,  all  United  States  citizens  should 
properly  respond  to  this  Canadian  action  as 
only  one  of  an  ongoing  series  of  responsible, 
generous,  tolerant  and  constructive  dealings 
by  the  Canadians  with  their  neighbors  on 
the  southern  border;  and 

""Whereas,  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  expressed  the  deep  ap- 
preciation of  this  Country  for  the  Canadian 
government's  assistance;  and 

""Whereas,  Canada  has  withdrawn  its  dip- 
lomats from  Iran  as  an  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure with  the  failure  of  the  Iranian  gov- 
ernment to  release  American  hostages  still 
being  illegally  detained.  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 

■"Senate  concurring  : 

'"1.  That  the  Legislature  wishes  to  express 
its  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment and  people  for  Its  Indlspenslble  help 
In  securing  the  release  of  the  American 
citizens. 

"2.  "That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  is  requested  to  transmit  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada,  the  Canadian  External  Af- 
fairs Minister,  the  Canadian  Ambassador  to 
Iran,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives." 

POM-566.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana, endorsing  the  President's  position  In 
strengthening  our  intelligence  agencies  and 
calling  on  Congress  to  support  this  Issue; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

POM-567.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Galesburg.  Illinois.  In 
support  of  the  new  program  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-568.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  St.  Louis 
County.  Minnesota,  seeking  deficit  funds  to 
provide  full  payment  of  all  P.L.  94-565  "In 
lieu  payments";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-669.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City. 
New  Jersey,  urging  construcOMi  of  a  light 
rail  system  linking  Bayonne  with  Jersey 
City;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
Ing.  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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POM-570.  A  petition  from  a  private  citizen, 
relating  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty:  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

POM-571.  A  petition  from  a  group  ot  pri- 
vate citizens,  relating  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty: 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  William  G.  Bo  wen 
as  a  citizen  regent  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No. 
96-592). 

HJ.  Res.  494.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Humel- 
slne  as  a  citizen  regent  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept. 
No.  96-593). 

S.  Res.  370.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  1  of 
the  Senate  report  entitled  "Developments  in 
Aging:  1979"  (Rept.  No.  96-594). 

S.  Res.  378.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  compilation  of  mate- 
rials entitled  "Senate  Election  Law  Guide- 
book— 1980"  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept 
No.  96-695). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  335.  Resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  for  in- 
quiries and  Investigatloris  (Rept.  No.  96-596) . 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  368.  Resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  96-597) . 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  Res.  355.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations  (Rept.  No  96- 
598). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  358.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
(Rept.  No.  96-599). 

S.  Res.  336.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  for 
inquiries  and  Investigations  (Rept.  No  96- 
600). 

S.  Res.  346.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for  inquiries 
and  investigations   (Rept.  No.  96-601). 

S.  Res.  352.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Co.-nmlt'ee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  for  inquiries 
and  investigations   (Rept.  No.  96-602). 

S.  Res.  337.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  inquiries  and  investigations  (Rent 
No.  96-603). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  351.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations (Rept.  No.  96-604) . 

S.  Res.  361.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 


tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations (Rept.  No.  96-605) . 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  350.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
(Rept.  No.  96-606). 

S.  Res.  341.  A  resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  (Rept.  No.  96- 
607). 

S.  Res.  345.  A  resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  96-608) . 

S.  Res.  359.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations (Rept.  No.  96-609). 

S.  Res.  353.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  (Rept.  No.  96-610). 

S.  Res.  354.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence (Rept.  No.  96-611 ) . 

S.  Res.  357.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  96-612). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education. 

John  B.  Oabusl,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  (Manage- 
ment) . 

Carl  William  Fischer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  (Budget  and 
Planning) . 

William  A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources were  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Mary  G.  F.  Bltterman,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency. 

Charles  David  Ablard,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were 
reported  with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Harry  E.  Bergold.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  Hungary. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
reported  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 


appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Statement  op  PoLrriCAL  Contributions 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Harry  E.  Bergold.  Jr. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Hungary. 

Contrtbufiona  and  amount 

Self;  none. 

Spouse;  none. 

Parents  names:  Mr.  and  ISn.  Harry  E 
Bergold;  none. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  E.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  to  El  Salvador. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Statement  of  PoLrricAi.  Contributions 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Robert  E.  White. 

Post:  El  Salvador. 

Contributions  and  amount 
Self;  none. 
Spouse;  none. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    HUDDLESTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Zorinsky,   Mr 
Ford,  and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.   2353.   A  bill   to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Federal -aid  high- 
way programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Foro, 
and  Mr.  Rollings)  : 
S.  2354.  A  bin  to  provide  a  reserve  of  agri- 
cultural   grain    for    the   purpose    of   manu- 
facturing alcohol  for  use  as  a  fuel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TSONOAS: 
S.  2355.  A  bill  to  encourage  basic  research 
by  institutions  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  <for  him- 
self, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky, Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  McGov- 
ern) : 
S.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States   Code,    to   authorize   Federal-aid 
hishway  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Envirorment  and  Pubhc  Works. 
energy     transportation     improvement    act 

OF    1980 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  has  a  simple 
purpose — providing  necessary  funds  for 


the  repair  and  restoration  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  transportation  system.  I 
propose  to  use  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
from  the  soon  to  be  enacted  windfall 
profits  tax  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
a  long-time  effort  on  my  part  to  assure 
that  when  we  as  a  country  finally  begin 
to  fully  utilize  our  domestic  energy  re- 
sources we  will  be  able  to  transport  them 
in  a  safe,  nondisruptive  manner  from 
point  of  production  to  point  of  use.  Un- 
less we  move  quickly  in  this  direction,  we 
shall  very  soon  see,  just  at  the  time  we 
may  be  turning  the  comer  toward  less 
reliance  on  foreign  energy  supplies,  bot- 
tlenecks in  coal  deliveries  to  the  Nation's 
energy  consumers. 

Just  as  importantly,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  program  called  for 
in  this  legislation  will  prove  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant community  value  to  the  citizens 
inhabiting  coal  producing  regions  and 
other  areas  where  there  is  heavy  energy 
supply  trafiQc. 

It  is  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
these  commimities  who  must  employ  en- 
ergy impacted  highways  as  the'r  lifeline 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the  energy 
impacted  system  that  carries  other  in- 
dustrial goods  to  and  from  these  regions. 
It  is  this  rapidly  deteriorating  system 
that  must  carry  the  youth  of  these  re- 
gions to  and  from  their  schools.  It  is  the 
citizenry  that  faces  potential  disaster 
every  time  a  lengthy  unit  train  slices 
through  a  community  cutting  off  fire, 
medical,  and  other  vital  services  and 
transportation  for  undetermined  lengths 
of  time. 

Before  again  going  through  the  litany 
of  sources  documenting  the  scope  of  the 
problem  and  its  truly  national  signifi- 
cance, it  may  be  well  to  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill. 

The  major  portion — 60  percent — of 
whatever  funds  are  finally  allocated  will 
be  distributed  to  States  where  the  high- 
way systems  are  in  need  of  repair  and 
reconstruction  due  to  heavy  energy 
traffic. 

In  1978  when  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  to  use 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  addressing 
this  problem,  I  was  accused  of  being 
somewhat  parochial.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  remaining  40  percent  of 
whatever  money  may  be  allocated  is  to 
be  used  for  solving  the  rail-grade  cross- 
ing problem  that  exists  primarily  in  the 
midwest  and  west.  This  broader  based 
program  is  in  addition  to  my  strong  be- 
lief that,  even  though  both  with  high- 
ways and  railroads  the  physical  deter- 
ioration and  dislocation  may  be  occur- 
ring in  one  specific  place,  it  is  the  entire 
country  that  benefits  from  the  root  cause 
of  these  problems — increased  domestic 
energy  exploration  and  production. 

I  have  designated  the  windfall  profit 
tax  as  the  source  of  funding  for  th's 
program.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  preservation  of  a  sound  energy 
transportation  system  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  energy  investment  that  was  intended 
for  these  revenues. 

The  bill  establishes  a  $3  billion  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  next  10  fiscal  years 
on  a  75-percent  Federal.  25-percent  State 


matching  basis.  This  Is  admittedly  am- 
bitious. Indeed,  with  what  one  hears  of 
what  may  be  the  final  form  of  windfall 
profit  tax,  my  goal  may  be  fiscally  im- 
possible to  reach. 

However,  I  believe  we  must  now  at  least 
get  this  proposal  out  on  the  table  for 
discussion.  "liie  fimding  levels  I  have  es- 
tablished are  fiexible,  and  if  we  can  ever 
get  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  tell  us  the  exact  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  we  can  adjust  should  that  be 
necessary.  We  certainly  and  obviously 
will  live  within  whatever  parameters  are 
established  by  the  final  windfall  profits 
tax. 

I  shall  not  here  go  into  all  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have  had  with  the  executive 
branch  over  the  years  in  attempting  to 
have  that  branch  come  forth  with  a  rea- 
sonable, attainable  program  in  the  vein 
I  have  proposed.  Suffice  to  say  the  path 
has  l)een  long  and  somewhat  rocky. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  approve 
projects  for  funding  under  this  program 
when  he  finds : 

First.  There  is  an  existing  energy  re- 
source development  involving  explora- 
tion, mining,  or  production  of  energy 
supplies; 

Second.  A  significant  amount  of  the 
energy  produced  in  such  development 
will  be  transported  elsewhere  for  con- 
sumption; 

Third.  Without  assistance  under  this 
provision  there  will  be  an  immediate  or 
long-range  deterioration  in  the  physical 
condition  and  safety  of  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  roads  within  the 
designated  area; 

Fourth.  There  are  increasing  volumes 
of  energy-related  rail  or  highway  traffic; 
and 

Fifth.  Without  assistance  under  this 
provision  there  will  be  immediate  or 
long-range  adverse  impacts  on  affected 
communities  which  include:  Vehicular 
delay,  particularly  the  delay  of  emer- 
gency vehicles;  neighborhood  isolation 
from  central  community  facilities;  safe- 
ty of  pedestrians  or  highway  vehicles; 
and  inhibition  of  community  growth  and 
economic  development. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
program,  projects  shall  be  designed  to 
enable  the  highway  routes  involved  to 
accommodate  the  maximum  vehicle 
weight  allowed  thereon  by  State  law 
where  appropriate  and  to  permit  subse- 
quent maintenance  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Also,  my  bill  dictates  that  States  using 
this  assistance  shall  enforce  vehicle 
weight  limitations  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
accordance  with  present  statutes. 

The  fimds  for  the  energy  impacted 
road  rehabilitation  program  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  in  accordance 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  formula  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  which  includes 
such  factors  as  the  respective  mileage  of 
such  routes,  number  of  miles  traveled  by 
vehicles  transporting  energy  resources 
and  related  equipment,  and  total  produc- 
tion of  energy  supplies. 

The  funds  for  the  rail-highways  cross- 
ing program  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  in  accordance  with  a  fair  and 
equitable  formula  developed  by  the  Sec- 


retary which  includes  such  factors  as  tbe 
number  of  affected  rail-highway  inter- 
sections, the  volume  of  rail  and  highway 
traffic,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  elimi- 
nating the  hazards. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  litany  (rf  docu- 
mentation available  describing  the  situa- 
tion we  are  already  facing  and  the  dan- 
ger it  presents  to  future  energy  develop- 
ment. This  list  includes,  but  is  certainly 
not  limited  to.  such  diverse  sources  as: 

First.  A  1973  Kentucky  Department  of 
Transportation  assessment  of  the  need 
in  the  commonwealth  (periodically  up- 
dated) ; 

Second.  An  extensive  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  repcMt,  "An  Assess- 
ment of  the  Effects  of  Coal  Movement  on 
the  Highways  in  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion," completed  in  1978; 

Third.  An  extremely  detailed  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  naticmal  energy 
transportation  atlas; 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's report  noting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibiUty  in  this  area, 
"Highway  Needs  To  Solve  Energy  Prob- 
lems," mandated  by  my  amendment  to 
the  1976  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act;  and 

Fifth.  TTie  National  TransportatiMi 
Policy  Study  Commission's  final  re- 
port, "National  Transportation  Pc^cies 
Through  the  Year  2000." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  know  a  problem  of  na- 
tional importance  exists.  We  already 
have  it  clearly  identified,  and  very  soon 
there  will  be  fimds  available  to  address 
it.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  presentation  of 
this  bill  today  will  spark  the  kind  of 
frank,  open  discussion  we  need  to  at  long 
last  assure  the  Nation's  energy  consum- 
ers, all  of  us.  of  a  safe,  effective  energy 
transfxjrtation  system.  It  is.  therefore, 
in  this  spirit  that  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  the  Energy 
Transportation  Systems  Improvements 
Act  of  1980.« 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Huodlestoh, 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses a  critical  and  intolerable  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  my  State  and  others. 
The  problem  exists  as  a  result  of  un- 
precedented demands  on  Kentucky's 
energy  transportation  network,  demands 
that  will  only  become  greater  in  the  next 
decade. 

The  deteriorating  condition  of  the 
energy  transportation  systems,  particu- 
larly the  coal-haul  roads,  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  concern  to  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, who  must  daily  examine  the  dimen- 
sion and  severity  of  this  problem  and  who 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibiUty  to  help  find  a  resolution. 
All  the  highway  systems  in  Kentucky — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — have  suffered 
extensive  damage  because  we  have  a 
product,  coal,  that  has  seen  more  than 
double  production  rates  in  the  last  15 
years. 

Kentucky  has  the  coal,  and  the  Na- 
tion needs  it.  But,  quite  frankly,  the  roads 
have  not  been  adequate  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  this  upsurge  in  production,  and 
inordinate  problems  have  been  created 
for  the  residents  and  communities  of 
Kentucky's  60  coal-producing  counties, 
or  one-half  of  the  counties  in  our  State 
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stretching  from  western  to  the  eastern 
borders. 

This  situation  confronted  me  while 
Governor  in  1974,  and  I  brought  mv  case 
to  Washington.  I  found  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  sympathetic 
to  our  plight  and  receptive  to  the  idea 
of  a  study  by  the  Kentucky  Department 
of  Transporation  detailing  the  scope  of 
the  problem.  That  study  is  now  complete, 
and  it  resulted  in  a  10-year  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance  program  to 
accommodate  the  transportation  needs 
of  both  the  coal  industry  and  the  peopls 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  coal-pro- 
ducing regions.  It  provided  for  upgrading 
coal-haul  roads  and  for  a  maintenance 
program,  but  even  a  minimum  cost  esti- 
mate was  substantial. 

The  demands  on  coal  production  are 
going  to  increase,  not  decrease.  The  Na- 
tion will  continue  to  turn  more  and  more 
to  coal  as  a  major  source  of  energy.  As 
this  happens,  the  road  systems  of  coal- 
producing  States  will  continue  to  realize 
new  and  additional  burdens.  And  the 
Federal  Government  must  join  with  the 
States  in  assxmiing  the  responsibility  of 
an  entire  nation. 

For  those  who  may  think  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  does  not  concern  them.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  very  day  Kentucky 
coal  is  providing  electrical  power  in  22 
of  the  50  States.  Right  here  m  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Pepco  consumes  coal  extracted 
from  Kentucky's  mines  and  transported 
over  Kentucky's  highways.  So.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  is  a  national  problem.  But 
paradoxically,  the  needs  are  local  ones 
needs  created  by  production  and  trans- 
portation requirements. 

Significantly  more  coal  is  being  moved 
over  Kentucky's  highways  than  a  decade 
ago.  Alternative  methods  of  transport 
such  as  railroad  lines  have  been  found 
to  be  too  inflexible— and  sometimes  too 
expensive— to  match  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction in  Kentucky's  mines.  This  coal 
is  traveling,  then,  over  roads  that  more 
than  likely  were  never  intended  for  the 
weight  of  a  coal  truck— not  to  mention 
an  abundance  of  coal  trucks. 

Today  there  are  approximately  6.000 
coal  trucks  operating  in  Kentucky  alone 
traversing  some  5.000  miles  of  our  road- 
ways. Most  of  this  is  along  steep  grades 
or  near  streams,  or  along  unstable  slopes 
Some  of  these  roads  were  marginally  de- 
ficient to  begin  with.  You  can  imagine 
their  state  now.  And  every  year  the  num- 
ber of  miles  deteriorating  grows  and 
grows,  while  construction  and  mainte- 
nance costs  do  the  same. 

And,  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  Ken- 
tucky's government  officials  cannot  find 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
burden.  The  Governor  of  Kentucky  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that— 

An  •adequate"  system  of  coal-haul  roads 
in  Kentucky  will  require  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  11  billion  spread  over  the  next 
ten  years. 

And  that  is  a  minimum,  not  the  more 
Ideal  $2.7  billion  that  engineers  say  is 
needed  for  best  results. 

■niis  bill  directly  addresses  this  vital 
need,  authorizing  $1.8  billion  for  each  of 
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the  fiscal  years  1981  through  1990  for 
road  rehabilitation  and  $1.2  billion  for 
energy  impacted  rail  highway  crossing 
projects  for  each  of  the  same  fiscal  years. 
By  approving  the  bill,  then,  the  Senate 
will  offer  assurance  that  Kentucky's 
coal-haul  roads  will  be  ready  as  we  meet 
the  energy  needs  of  this  Nation  in  the 
decade  we  are  now  entering.  We  must 
act  soon  if  we  are  to  avoid  doubling  the 
cost  of  coal-haul  road  repairs  as  well  as 
coal  production.  The  quality  of  these 
roads  and  the  requirements  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, as  one  witness  testified,  cannot 
be  reconciled. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  spent  countless  hours  grappling 
with  the  energy  crisis  facing  us.  And  I 
am  convinced  coal  is  the  short-term 
answer  to  that  crisis.  It  is  readily  avail- 
able, and  it  is  inexpensive  as  a  fuel.  But 
we  cannot  ask  any  State  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  production  alone.  This  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  future  before  it 
is  the  present,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 


By  Mr.  BA-YH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Rollings)  : 
S.  2354.  A  bill  to  provide  a  reserve  of 
agricultural  grain  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  alcohol  for  use  as  a  fuel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

ENERGT  INDEPENDENT  GRAIN  RESERVE  ACT 

Mr.  BA"5fH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Energy  Independence 
Grain  Reserve  Act  which  has  been  de- 
signed to  accomplish  two  important 
goals:  establish  a  new  dependable  mar- 
ket for  our  farmers  and  help  us  produce 
more  domestic  energy  from  renewable 
resources. 

This  bill  will  immediately  address  the 
concerns  that  our  farmers  have  that  the 
recently  embargoed  grains  will  be  al- 
lowed to  reenter  the  markets  at  a  time 
when  commodity  prices  are  rising  and 
depress  the  market.  Under  my  bill  this 
embargoed  grain  can  be  used  only  for 
the  production  of  alcohol  fuels.  This  will 
not  only  help  the  American  farmer  but 
will  also  assure  our  budding  new  gaso- 
hol  industry  that  it  will  be  guaranteed 
a  dependable  source  of  feedstocks  for 
producing  fuel  grade  alcohol. 

This  approach  will  turn  the  suspended 
grains  from  a  liability  into  an  asset. 

Briefly,  here  is  how  the  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Grain  Reserve  Act  would 
work: 

In  the  short  term  the  presently  em- 
bargoed com  could  be  sold  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  only  for 
alcohol  fuel  production.  This  will  re- 
move the  threat  of  this  grain  reenter- 
ing the  market  and  depressing  prices 
and  will  also  insure  that  alcohol  fuel 
producers  will  have  a  dependable  source 
of  feedstock  supply.  Over  the  next  2  to 
3  years,  this  grain  should  be  used  up  in 
producing  alcohol  fuels. 

As  this  grain  is  removed,  a  longer 
range  program  will  begin  taking  effect. 
The  energy  independence  reserve  will 
work  much  like  the  present  farmer-held 
reserves.  Alcohol  producers  will  receive  a 
loan  for  placing  crops  into  the  reserve. 


This  commodity  can  be  removed  only  for 
the  production  of  alcohol  fuels. 

Producers  could  hold  up  to  1  year's 
supply  in  the  reserve.  There  would  be  en- 
couragement to  build  up  the  reserve 
when  prices  were  low  (which  would  help 
to  maintain  reasonable  market  prices  for 
farmers)  and  to  withdraw  commodities 
from  the  reserve  when  prices  are  high. 

For  a  half-a-billion-bushel-per-year 
alcohol  industry  (capable  of  producing 
1.25  billion  gallons  of  alcohol)  the  esti- 
mated price  of  the  energy  independence 
reserve  would  be  about  $300  mUlion; 
which  is  certainly  a  modest  price  to  pay 
for  stimulating  more  domestic  fuel  pro- 
duction and  for  creating  a  new  market 
for  our  hard-pressed  farmers.  This  cost 
also  compares  quite  favorably  to  the 
present  set-aside  programs  cwhich  cost 
approximately  $1.8  billion  in  1978). 

Looking  into  the  future,  I  can  foresee 
the  energy  independence  reserve  becom- 
ing a  dependable  new  market  for 
farmers,  eliminating  the  need  for  costly 
set-aside  and  crop  diversion  programs. 
Indeed,  these  programs  have  been 
plagued  with  high  costs  to  the  taxpayers 
as  well  as  participation  by  decreasing 
numbers  of  farmers.  Last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, less  than  a  quarter  of  American 
farmers  participated  in  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram. In  1978.  the  17  million  acres  of 
productive  farmland  idled  under  set- 
aside  cost  us  approximately  $1.8  billion. 

Survey  after  survey  indicates  that 
farmers  do  not  want  to  be  paid  for  not 
producing.  Thev  would  prefer  to  earn  an 
honest  profit  from  what  they  do  best: 
farming.  The  energy  independence  re- 
serve will  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
produce  as  much  as  they  can  without 
sending  prices  through  the  floor. 

I  believe  this  program  will  serve  in  the 
short  term  to  eliminate  the  fear  that  em- 
bargoed grains  will  end  up  depressing 
the  market,  and  in  the  long  term,  will 
provide  a  vast  new  market  for  American 
farmers  and  a  new  domestic  source  of  de- 
pendable energy— alcohol  fuels.  The  ben- 
efits range  from  stabilizing  the  volatile 
grain  market  to  helping  to  solve  our  en- 
ergy problems.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  its 
provisions,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.2364 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Independ- 
ence Grain  Reserve  Act". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgrlciiJture. 

(2)  The  term  "processor"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  within  the  United  States  In 
the  business  of  manufacturing  grain  Into 
alcohol  for  use  as  a  fuel  either  by  itself  or 
In  combination  with  some  other  product. 

(3)  The  terms  "agricultural  grain"  and 
"grain"  mean  any  agricultural  commodity 
(A)  which  Is  suitable  for  processing  Into 
alcohol  for  use  as  a  fuel,  and  (B)   with  re- 
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spect  to  which  a  price  support  operation  Is 
in  effect. 

(4)  The  term  "producer  storage  program" 
means  the   producer  storage  program  pro- 
vided for  under  section  110  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445e) . 
use  of  surplus  grain  for  fuel  purposes 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  utilize 
those  quantities  of  agricultural  grain  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that 
are  surplus  to  the  domestic  consumption  and 
export  needs  of  the  United  States,  Including 
those  quantities  of  grain  acquired  by  such 
corporation  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  by 
the  President  of  export  sales  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Secretary  shall  formulate 
and  administer  a  program  as  provided  in 
this  Act  to  encourage  and  assist  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
grain  into  alcohol  for  use  as  fuel. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  total  quantity  of  any  grain 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
sell  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
in  any  month  may  not  exceed  the  total  quan- 
tity of  such  grain,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  that  was  used  in  the  United  States 
in  the  preceding  month  to  manufacture  al- 
cohol for  use  as  a  fuel. 

(2)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  grain  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  sold  at  a  price  not  less  than  the  sale  price 
In  effect  under  section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  grain  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  the  suspension  by  the  President 
of  export  sales  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  grain  may  be  sold  by  such  corporation 
at  such  price  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  encourage  grain  processors  to  purchase 
such  grain  for  conversion  into  alcohol  for 
use  as  a  fuel,  but  in  no  event  may  such 
grain  be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  the  price 
at  which  grain  (of  the  same  kind)  contained 
in  the  producer  storage  program  may  be  sold 
(release  price). 

(3)  The  limitation  on  sales  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  iioi,  apply  to  export  sales 
for  dollars  made  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1701-1715). 

ALCOHOLIC  PROCESSOR  GRAIN  RESERVE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  persons 
engaged  In  the  business  of  manufacturing 
alcohol  for  use  as  a  fuel  will  have  a  depend- 
able supply  of  grain  at  a  reasonable  price, 
the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  admin- 
ister a  program  under  which  such  persons 
may  purchase  and  store  grain  needed  by 
them  for  such  purpose  and  obtain  a  loan 
from  the  Secretary  on  such  grain.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  such  program  In  a 
manner  that  Is  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  producer  storage  program. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  loans  made  under  this  section 
to  carry  out  the  processor  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram shall  be  made  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  loans  made  to  carry  out  the 
producer  storage  program. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  loan  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  to  an  eligible  processor  at 
any  time  on  any  quantity  of  grain  purchased 
by  the  processor  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  price  support  loan  rate  in 
effect  for  such  grain  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  made  times  the  quantity  of  grain  pur- 
chased by  the  processor.  The  quantity  of 
grain  on  which  one  or  more  loans  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  time  in  the  case  of  any 
processor  may  not  exceed  the  estimated 
quantity  of  grain  needed  by  such  processor 
for  one  year  of  operation. 

(c)  Whenever  any  quantity  of  grain  stored 


in  the  processor  grain  reserve  under  this  sec- 
tion is  removed  from  storage  by  a  processor, 
the  processor  shall  be  required  to  replace 
such  grain  with  an  equal  quantity,  within 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation,  or  repay  that  por- 
tion of  the  loan  represented  by  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  removed  from  storage. 

(d)  Grain  on  which  an  eligible  processor 
has  received  a  loan  under  this  section  may 
not  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  for  use  as  a  fuel, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  establish  such  safe- 
guards as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  grain  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose 
and  is  not  utilized  In  any  manner  that 
would  unduly  depress,  manipulate,  or  cur- 
tail the  free  market  in  such  grain. 

(e)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  sub,ect  to  such  security  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  insure  the 
success  of  the  rrogram  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  except  that  such  loans  may  not  be 
made  as  nonrecourse  loans. 

(f)  ;n  carrying  out  the  processor  grain  re- 
serve program  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  payment  to  processors 
of  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  cover  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing 2rain  held  in  the  processor  grain  reserve, 
except  that  in  no  event  may  the  rate  of 
the  payment  paid  under  this  subsection  for 
any  period  exceed  the  rate  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  producer  storage  program 
for  the  same  period: 

(2)  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  for  loans 
made  under  this  section  based  upon  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  the  United  States  Treasury, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  ad- 
Just  such  interest;  and 

(3)  prescribe  conditions  under  which  the 
Secretary  may  require  processors  to  repay 
loans  made  under  this  section,  plus  accrued 
interest  thereon,  refund  amounts  paid  to 
the  processors  for  storage,  and  require  the 
processors  to  pay  such  additional  interest 
and  other  charges  as  may  be  required  by 
regulation  in  the  event  any  processor  falls 
to  abide  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  loan  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  section. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  processor  grain 
reserve  program  as  far  in  advance  of  making 
loans  as  practicable. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  usual 
and  customary  channels,  facilities,  and  ar- 
rangements of  trade  and  commerce. 

STORAGE  FACILITY  LOANS 

SEC.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  loan  to  any  processor  eligible  for  a 
loan  under  section  4  of  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  processor  to  construct 
or  remodel  a  facility  suitable  for  the  stor- 
age of  grain  to  be  used  by  such  processor  in 
the  manufacture  of  grain  into  alcohol  for 
use  as  a  fuel. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  loans  for  on-farm  storage  facilities  are 
made  to  farmers  under  section  4(h)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporat  on  Charter 
Act  (15  US.C.  714b(h)),  except  that  the 
storage  capacity  of  any  facility  for  which  any 
loan  may  be  made  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  the  storage  capacity  needed  to 
store  a  quantity  of  grain  needed  for  one 
year  of  plant  operation. 

(c)  The  authority  to  make  loans  under 
this  section  shall  expire  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Energy  Independence  Grain  Rksekve  Act — 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis 

Section  1  cites  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and 
titles  it  the  Energy  Independence  Grain 
Reserve  Act. 

Section  2  contains  the  definitions  used  In 
the  bill. 

Section  3  provides  that  except  for  grains 
exported  abroad  none  of  the  recently  sus- 
pended grains  may  be  released  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
except  for  the  production  of  alcohol  fuels. 

The  embargoed  grain  will  be  sold  to  al- 
cohol producers  at  a  price  that  will  encourage 
its  use  for  producing  alcohol  fueU,  but  not 
less  than  the  release  price  in  the  producer 
storage  program. 

Section  4  establishes  an  Alcohol  Grain 
Reserve  which  is  modeled  on  the  present 
Farmer-Held  Reserve  program. 

Alcohol  producers  will  receive  a  loan  for 
placing  grain  in  the  reserve.  Grain  placed  In 
this  reserve  can  be  used  only  for  alcohol 
fuel  production.  As  this  grain  is  removed 
from  the  Reserve  It  must  be  replaced  by  new 
grain  or  the  loan  must  be  repaid. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  loans  to  alcohol  producers 
to  build  storage  facilities  to  hold  grain  In 
the  Energy  Independence  Reserve  under  » 
program  based  on  the  present  programs  avail- 
able to  farmers  for  building  storage  facu- 
lties. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1427 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1427, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  establish  a  temporary 
worker's  visa  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

S.    1660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doice- 
Nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1660,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  an 
enhanced  civil  defense  program  for  fiscal 
years  1980  through  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1988,  a  bill  to 
equalize  competition  between  State  and 
national  banks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2141,  a  bill  to  establish  priorities  in  the 
payment  of  claims  against  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

S.    2272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2272,  a  bill  to 
insure  the  separation  of  constitutional 
powers  and  to  insure  the  administration 
of  justice  with  respect  to  the  commission 
of  crimes  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erxunent,  and  with  respect  to  Federal 
elections,  to  remove  enforcement  coti- 
flicts  of  interest,  and  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent public  prosecutor. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Sas- 
ser),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Stewart),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MAGNtTsoN) ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  115,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  July  1980  as  "National 
Porcelain  Art  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  designation  of  the 
first  Friday  of  March  as  "Teacher  Day, 
United  States  of  America." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  60,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  61,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SENATE  RESOLUnON  378— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING PRINTING  OF  "SEN- 
ATE ELECmON  LAW  GU1DEBCX)K— 
1980" 

Mr.   PELL,   from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
ordered  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  378 

Resolved.  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
of  Senate  campaign  Information,  Including 
Federal  and  State  laws  governing  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  entitled  "Senate 
Election  Law  Guidebook— 1980".  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  the  maximum 
number  of  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment which  may  be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  •1,200. 


CONSTITUTIONAL    RIGHTS    OP    IN- 
STITUTIONALIZED   CITIZENS— S.    10 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1676 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  BOREN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  S.  10,  a  bill  to  authorize  actions  for 
redress  in  cases  involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  se- 
cured or  protected  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1979— S.    1725 

amendment    NO.     1677 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  1725.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  energy  conservation  serv- 
ices program  designed  to  enable  low- 
income  and  near-poor  individuals  and 
families  to  participate  in  energy  assist- 
ance programs. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1979,"  S.  1725,  would  authorize  a  greatly 
expanded  low-income  weatherization 
program  together  with  crisis  interven- 
tion services  and  assistance  for  renew- 
able energy  resource  activities.  I  support 
such  expansion,  and  I  believe  S.  1725 
would  ma'ie  several  important  additional 
changes  in  the  delivery  of  energy-related 
assistance  to  low-income  persons,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  creating  duplicate  pro- 
grams to  those  which  are  already  being 
administered  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. I  further  believe  the  Community 
Services  Administration  lacks  the  tech- 
nical assistance  capability  and  the  man- 
power necessary  to  direct  a  weatheriza- 
tion and  renewable  energy  resources 
program  of  the  magnitude  proposed  in 
S.  1725. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to 
S.  1725  which  would  consolidate  the 
changes  to  the  existing  Department  of 
Energy  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram which  were  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  S.  932  (the  'Synfuels  Act") 
with  some  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1725. 
The  amendment  would,  among  many 
things,  increase  administrative  funding 
for  local  community  action  agencies,  re- 
move the  ceiling  on  per  household  ex- 
penditures, raise  the  ceiling  on  non- 
weatherization  related  repairs,  provide 
assistance  for  renewable  resource  proj- 
ects, and  provide  a  3-year  authorization 
of  $2.2  billion.  While  weatherization  and 
renewable  energy  technology  would  re- 
main under  DOE  direction,  the  crisis  in- 
tervention and  outreach  activities  au- 
thorization in  S.  1725  would  be  retained 
within  CSA. 

Significant  strides  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  DOE  program  since  its  in- 
ception in  1976,  and  this  amendment  will 
provide  for  important  additional  changes 
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without  completely  reorganizing  the 
weatherization  effort  at  the  very  moment 
we  are  about  to  accelerate  the  program 
into  a  major  national  effort.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  presented  by  my  amendment 
is  that  passage  of  S.  1725  as  reported  will 
create  uncertainty  that  will  seriously  im- 
pede the  weatherization  effort  through 
at  least  the  next  two  budget  cycles.  We 
cannot  expect  the  administrators  of  the 
program  to  maintain  high  levels  of  inter- 
est and  incentive  if  we  creat  a  second 
program  and  then  wrangle  over  which 
one  will  get  an  appropriation  of  funds. 
We  cannot  expect  a  new  program  to  be 
in  smooth  working  order  for  a  couple  of 
years  after  it  is  first  funded  and  we  can- 
not expect  Congress  to  be  very  sanguine 
about  committing  itself  to  $2.2  billion  in 
either  a  split  jurisdiction  or  an  out-and- 
out  transfer  situation. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  passes  S. 
1725  without  my  amendment,  it  will  sig- 
nal the  first  step  in  the  dismantling  of 
the  DOE  weatherization  program.  We 
can  only  guess  how  long  we  might  be  in 
taking  it  apart  and  putting  something 
back  together  in  its  place,  but  it  will  be  a 
much  longer  time  than  I  believe  many  of 
us  want  to  wait.  Conser\'ation  is  a  na- 
tional near-term  priority,  and  high  fuel 
bills  are  an  immediate  disaster  to  the 
nation's  low-income  population.  It  just 
makes  no  sense  from  these  two  stand- 
points to  undermine  the  weatherizaticHi 
effort  today.  I  urge  that  my  amendment 
be  adopted  to  keep  the  basic  program 
intact. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued  that 
CSA  is  a  more  "natural"  director  of  pro- 
grams which  use  the  Commimity  Action 
Agencies  as  the  delivery  mechanism. 
This  may  well  be  the  case  in  many  in- 
stances, for  CSA  does  provide  the  CAA's 
with  much  of  their  general  administra- 
tive funding  and  has  an  overall  social 
service  objective  and  outlook.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  CSA  money  only 
represents  about  20  percent  of  the  funds 
the  CAA's  work  with  each  year.  The 
other  80  percent  comes  from  other  agen- 
cies. CAA  personnel  are  veterans  when 
it  comes  to  dealing  with  a  multitude  of 
sources  in  administering  programs  with 
varied  regulations  and  reporting  require- 
ments. Those  of  DOE,  which  have  re- 
cently been  streamlined  in  response  to 
CAA  criticism,  only  govern  another  20 
percent  of  the  total  CAA  activity  nation- 
wide. This  argument,  then,  appears  in- 
sufficient to  justify  wrenching  the  weath- 
erization program  out  of  the  hands  of 
DOE  and  into  the  hands  of  CSA,  much 
as  it  might  have  been  desirable  to  let  the 
program  evolve  within  CSA  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1677 

S.  1728  Is  amended  by — 
Deleting  the  words  "Economic  Opportu- 
nity Amendments  of  1979"  on  page  60,  ana 
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inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Com- 
prehensive Energy  Conservation  Services  Act 
of  1979". 

Deleting  on  page  60  the  word  "a"  in  line 
15.  and  deleting  on  page  60  the  word  "pro- 
gram" In  line  16  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "programs"; 

Deleting  lines  1  through  10  on  page  61; 

Deleting  In  line  12  on  page  61  the  words 
•'section  1102"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "section  3"; 

Deleting  all  quotation  marks  In  lines  14- 
25  on  page  61.  In  all  lines  on  pages  62-64, 
and  In  lines  1-10  on  page  65;  and  striking 
the  word  "title"  In  each  Instance  where  It 
occurs  In  these  lines  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Act", 

Deleting  In  line  8.  page  63.  the  words, 
"Section  1103"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "section  4"; 

Inserting  after  line  10.  page  65.  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec  5.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1964   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "The  Act") 

(42  U.S.C.  2711  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

■TITLE  XI 

'SHORT  TITLE 

'Sec.  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1979"; 

Deleting  In  line  12  on  page  65  the  word 
"1104"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "1102";  and  deleting  lines  13  and  14 
on  page  65; 

Renumbering  definitions  (2)  through  (4) 
on  pages  65  and  66  as  (1)  through  (3),  re- 
spectively; 

Deleting  Part  A  and  Part  C  of  Title  XI  con- 
tained In  section  5  In  their  entirety: 

Deleting  the  words  "Part  B — "  in  line  4, 
page  100: 

Renumbering  sections  1141  through  1145 
as  Sections  1103  through  1107,  respectively: 

Deleting  lines  19-24  on  page  102  and  lines 
1-9  on  page  103  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"  "(b)  (1)  Prom  80  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  1104  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  Director  shall  allot  to  each  State 
au  amount  v^liich  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
one-half  of  95  per  centum  as  the  aggregate 
residential  energy  expenditure  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  aggregate  residential  energy  ex- 
penditure for  all  States. 

"'(2)  From  95  per  centum  of  such  sums, 
the  Director  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  one- 
half  of  such  95  i>er  centum  as  the  total  num- 
ber of  heating  degree  days  In  such  State 
squared,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  house- 
holds in  such  State  having  Incomes  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  lower  living  standard  In- 
come level,  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  products 
for  all  States. 

"•(3)  (A)  If  the  allotment  for  any  State 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  Is  less  than  $17,000,000,  the 
allotment  of  such  State  shall  be  the  greater 
of  Its  allotment  as  so  determined  under  such 
paragraphs  or  the  product  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  allotment  under  this 
subsection  and  the  alternative  percentage  of 
such  State. 

"(B)  The  alternative  allotment  percent- 
age for  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the  alter- 
native allotment  percentage  for  that  State 
determined  under  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(8)  of  section  326(b)  of  H.R.  3919,  the  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1979,  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  November  16.  1979": 

deleting  the  words  "Part  D — "  in  line  8. 
page  107  and  renumbering  section  1161  as 
section  1108; 

deleting  section  4  on  page  107; 

Inserting  after  line  21  on  page  107  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec  6.  The  Energy  Conservation  In  Exist- 
ing Buildings  Act  of  1976  Is  amended— 


"(1)  In  section  413  by  deleting  subpara- 
graph (b)(2)(B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  subparagraph 

'(B)(1)  policies  and  procedures  designed 
to  assure  that  owners,  renters,  and  owners 
of  rental  property  will  be  treated  equitably. 
Including  the  establishment  of  goals  and 
timetables  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
rental  properties  to  be  weatherlzed,  and  (U) 
criteria  for  avoiding  undue  enhancement  of 
the  market  value  of  rental  property": 

"(2)  in  section  415  by — 

"(A)  striking  out  'except  that  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  section  413(a)'  In  subsection  (a)  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  'except  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  a  grant  made  under  this  part 
and  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  a  grant  made 
to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  413(a),  may 
be  used  for  administration  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  under  this  part',  and 

"(B)  deleting  in  subsection  (c)(1)  the 
words  'paragraph  (2)'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) ',  and  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  (3)  to  the  end 
of  subsection  (c) : 

'(3)  the  Secretary  may  use  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  part  or  Increase 
the  limitation  of  $800  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  to  secure  Installation  of  weatheri- 
zation materials  where  the  Secretary,  with 
the  consultation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
determines  that  there  is  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  volunteers  and  training  participants 
and  public  service  employment  workers,  pur- 
suant to  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  available  to  work 
on  weatherization  projects  under  the  super- 
vision of  qualified  supervisors  and  foremen"; 

"(3)  in  section  415(c)  (l)(D)  by  deleting 
the  number  '100'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  number  '200"; 

"(4)  m  section  422  by  deleting  the  word 
'and"  and  Inserting  after  the  words  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1980"  the  words  "not  to  exceed  $500,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $750,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  $950,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983":  and 

"(5)  by  adding  after  section  422  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"Sec.  423.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
for— 

(1)  education  and  counseling  activities 
for  low-Income  and  near-poor  energy  con- 
sumers in  energy  conserving  practices  and 
sound  residential  energy  management,  self- 
help  activities  in  energy  conservation  and 
alternative  energy  applications,  and  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  weatherization  and  al- 
ternative energy  improvements  to  assure 
maximum  efficiency  and  long  life,  as  weU  as 
projects  which  support  the  carrying  out  of 
such   care   and   maintenance   activities; 

(2)  assistance  in  the  development,  ap- 
plication, and  support  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  including,  but  not  limited  to  solar, 
wind,  small-scale  hydropower,  blomass  con- 
version, and  other  technologies  that  capital- 
ize on  nonfossil  fuels  and  renewable  energy 
sources  or  that  make  conventional  fuels 
available  to  the  low-Income  and  near-poor 
at  substantially  decreased  cost  or  Increased 
efficiency; 

(3)  assistance  in  the  development  and 
support  of  community  planning  and  coordi- 
nation capability  In  energy  audit,  energy  con- 
servation and  alternative  resource  develop- 
ment activities  so  as  to  Insure  the  partic- 
ipation of  low-Income  and  near-poor  persons 
and  communities  in  such  activities;  and 

(4)  assistance  for  research,  demonstration, 
or  pUot  projects  designed  to  test  or  assist  In 
the  development  of  new  appproaches  or 
methods  that  will  enable  low-Income  and 
near-poor  individuals  and  families  to  partic- 


ipate In  energy  conservation  programs  which 
lessen  the  Impact  of  the  high  cost  of  energy 
on  such  individuals  and  families  and  to  re- 
duce Individuals  and  family  energy  con- 
sumption. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  (A) 
energy  conservation  and  education;  (B) 
weatherization  of  old  or  substandard  dweU- 
Ings,  improved  space  conditioning,  and  in- 
sulation and  energy  audits;  (C)  emergency 
loans  and  grants  to  install  energy  conserva- 
tion technologies  and  to  deal  with  Increased 
housing  expenses  relating  to  the  energy 
crisis;  (D)  alternative  fuel  supplies:  (E) 
special  fuel  voucher  or  stamp  programs;  (P) 
alternative  transportation  activities  designed 
to  save  fuel  and  assure  continued  access 
to  training,  education,  and  employment:  (Q) 
appropriate  outreach  efforts;  (H)  furnish- 
ing personnel  to  act  as  coordinators,  provid- 
ing legal  or  technical  assistance,  and  other- 
wise representing  the  Interests  of  the  poor 
In  efforts  relating  to  the  energy  crisis;  (I) 
nutrition,  health,  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ices in  emergency  cases:  and  (J)  evaluation 
of  programs  and  activities  under  this  title. 

'Sec.  424.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to 
the  Director  sums  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 425  to  be  utilized  In  order  to  carry  out 
programs,  tmder  section  222(a)  (5)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  which 
further  the  purpose  of  section  423. 

'Sec.  425.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  423  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  October  1, 1981,  October  1.  1982, 
and  October  1.  1983.'" 


NOTICTES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  will  be  head- 
ing hearings  on  a  variety  of  bUls  dealing 
with  the  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram. The  subcommittee's  hearings  will 
be  held  mi  March  6  and  19,  in  room 
5302  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  subcommittee  will  be  receiving 
testimony  from  a  variety  of  witnesses, 
including  officials  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  TransportatitKi  as  well  as  State 
and  local  representatives,  operators, 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  others. 
The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  each 
day  and  continue  in  the  afternoon  of 
March  19.« 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     ADMINISTRATIVE     PRACTICE 
AND  PROCEDURE 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  will 
hold  a  business  meeting  wi  Thursday, 
March  6,  1980,  to  mark  up  a  committee 
print  on  public  participation  funding. 
The  meeting  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
room  424,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE   ON   ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COKinTTEB   ON    TRS   JtlDICUKT 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Charles 
Winberry  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S17BCOMMITTEZ   ON    ENnCT    CONSEBVATION 
AND   SUPPLY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1974,  Municipal 
Solid  Waste  to  Energy  Act  of  1979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    rORBICN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  southwest  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8ITBCOMMITTEZ    ON    tNTEBITATIONAI.   ECONOMIC 
POLICT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  to 
hear  an  official  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  on  International  Monetary 
Issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON  FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  beginning  at  10  a.m.  to 
hear  administration  officials  on  south- 
west Asia :  U.S.  military  capabilities  and 
requirements;  and  to  meet  beginning  at 
4 :  30  p.m.  to  hear  administration  officials 
on  the  status  of  negotiations  with  regard 
to  U.S.  access  to  bases  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL.  STATEMENTS 


FATHER  EDICIO  DE  LA  TORRE 

•  Mr.  LETVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
months  now,  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  a  matter  of  human  rights  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  am  speaking  of  the  case  of  Fa- 
ther Edlclo  de  la  Torre,  a  36-year-old 
Catholic  priest  who  has  been  Imprisoned 
In  the  Philippines  since  December  1974, 
and  who  has  remained  in  jail  without  a 
trial  since  then.  He  has  been  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  commit  rebellion  and 
possession  of  subversive  materials. 

In  December  of  last  year,  31  of  our  col- 
leagues joined  with  me  in  sending  a  let- 
ter of  concern  to  Secretary  of  State 


Vance.  I  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  20,  1979. 
Hon.  Ctrus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC 

0EAR  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  you 
In  respect  to  the  case  of  Father  Edicio  de 
la  Torre,  a  Catholic  priest  who  has  been 
In  prison  in  the  Philippines  since  Decem- 
ber, 1974.  A  number  of  us  have  Individually 
contacted  you  previously  on  this  matter, 
which  Is  of  great  importance  to  us. 

Father  de  la  Torre  Is  an  outstanding  theo- 
logian and  a  dedicated  worker  with  the  i>oor 
and  poverty  stricken  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. As  you  know,  a  year  after  he  was  ar- 
rested he  was  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
commit  rebellion  and  with  possession  of  sub- 
versive materials.  Four  months  later  he  was 
Informed  of  the  charges  against  him.  At 
present,  he  has  served  more  time  in  prison 
than  If  he  had  already  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  minimum  allowable  terms, 
even  if  those  terms  had  been  Imposed  to 
run  consecutively.  The  fact  is,  other  than  a 
preliminary  hearing,  Father  de  la  Torre  has 
not  even  been  tried. 

Since  Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Mar- 
cos proclaimed  martial  law  seven  years  ago, 
more  than  60  priests  and  nuns  have  been 
Imprisoned.  Only  Father  de  la  Torre  remains 
in  Jail. 

We  appreciate  the  involvement  of  Ambas- 
sador Richard  W.  Murphy  in  this  matter. 
We  understand  that  he  has  discussed  Father 
de  la  Torre's  case  with  Philippine  officials 
at  least  three  times.  Yet  we  are  concerned 
that  there  may  still  be  other  available  chan- 
nels which  could  be  used  to  stress  our  belief 
that  this  continuing  violation  of  an  Indi- 
vidual's human  rights  must  be  ended. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  give  the 
case  of  Father  de  la  Torre  your  personal 
attention  and  that  you  meet  with  a  group 
of  us,  and  several  prominent  national  re- 
ligious leaders,  to  discuss  potential  actions 
which  might  be  taken  to  ease  Father  de  la 
Torre's  plight. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
this  matter.  Thank  you  again  for  your  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Frank  Church,  Carl 
Levin.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Donald  W. 
Rlegle,  Jr.,  John  Heinz,  ni,  John  Mel- 
cher,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  J.  James  Exon, 
Eldmund  S.  Muskie,  Alan  Cranston. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  Birch  Bayh, 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Dennis  DeConclni. 
Rudy  Boschwltz,  Paul  E.  Tsongas.  Max 
Baucus,  Robert  Dole,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Howell  Heflln,  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Jr.,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  Gary  Hart,  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Lowell  P.  Welck- 
er.  Jr..  David  L.  Boren,  Joseph  R. 
Blden,  Jr. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  January  of  this  year,  I 
ended  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  with  a 
visit  to  Father  de  la  Torre  in  his  cell  at 
Bicutan  prison,  outside  of  Manila.  For 
the  better  part  of  the  evening,  I  spoke 
with  Father  de  la  Torre,  and  Father 
Plorante  Camacho,  his  provincial  su- 
perior, about  Father  de  la  Torre's  views 
of  life,  religion,  and  government.  I 
learned  of  his  reflections  on  the  time  he 
has  spent  in  prison  and  of  his  hopes  for 
an  early  release  and  his  plans  for  the 
future. 

I  found  Father  de  la  Torre  to  be  a 


charming  and  thoughtful  man,  with  ipo- 
tential  to  make  a  great  contribution 
upon  his  release.  We  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  release  from  prison  upon 
the  condition  that  he  leave  the  Philip, 
pines  for  a  period  of  time.  While  his  re- 
sponse was  that  he  would  naturally  pre- 
fer to  remain  free  in  his  native  country, 
the  opportunity  to  leave  prison  and  go 
abroad  was  acceptable  to  him  as  a  bet- 
ter alternative  than  continued  incarcer- 
ation. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  United  States, 
I  wrote  to  President  Ferdinand  Marcos 
of  the  Philippines  and  suggested  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  accept- 
able to  Father  de  la  Torre.  I  ask  that 
that  letter  be  printed  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  January  25, 1980. 
Re  Father  Edicio  de  la  Torre. 
Hon.  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos, 
President,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Dear  President  Marcos:  I  was  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  opportunity  to  meet  at  Bicu- 
tan Prison  with  Father  Edicio  de  la  Torre.  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  his  case  and  have 
spoken  at  some  length  concerning  him  with 
the  head  of  his  Order,  the  Society  of  the  Di- 
vine Word.  Father  Camacho  is  most  sup- 
portive of  relief  for  Father  de  la  torre  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  this  case. 

As  you  know,  Father  de  la  Torre  has  been 
in  prison  for  over  five  years  and  is  still 
awaiting  trial.  I  believe  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  Justice  would  be  served  by 
his  being  released  on  temporary  leave  on  the 
condition  that  he  go  abroad  to  study.  I  have 
spoken  with  him  and  Father  Camacho  and 
such  a  condition  would  be  acceptable. 

Such  an  action  on  your  part  would  also 
be  a  fine  gesture  of  good  will  to  the  great 
number  of  Philippine-Americans  who  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  so 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  While  I  have  received  no 
official  response  from  President  Marcos, 
Ambassador  Richard  Murphy  presented 
my  letter  to  President  Marcos  and  dis- 
cussed its  contents  with  him.  The  Am- 
bassador was  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's response. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  President 
Marcos  will  respond  favorably  to  the 
proposal  and  allow  Father  de  la  Torre 
to  leave  the  Philippines.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support  in  this  matter 
and  ask  that  an  article,  by  Leon  Howell, 
a  friend  of  Father  de  la  Torre,  which 
was  published  in  the  February  issue  of 
Sojourner's  magazine  be  printed  at  this 
point. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Parable  of  Oppressed  Faith 
(By  Leon  Howell) 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  six,  Father 
Edicio  de  la  Torre  was  able  to  spend  Christ- 
mas outside  his  Filipino  prison,  on  a  short 
pass.  Ordained  in   1968  and  imprisoned  in 
1974.  half  of  his  years  as  a  priest  have  been 
consumed  by  a  very  special  prison  ministry. 
Father  Ed,  as  he  is  known  in  the  Philip- 
pines, wrote  a  letter  to  Jaime  L.  Cardinal 
Sin  on  his  first  Christmas  behind  bars  six 
years  ago.  He  told  of  celebrating  the  mid- 
night mass  wtlh  some  prisoners  and  their 
captors: 


I'm  still  quite  tense  and  raw  over  the  ex- 
perience. Despite  the  caution  that  I  shouldn't 
give  a  sermon  (being  a  detainee),  I  had  to 
express  my  anguish  at  celebrating  a  sacra- 
ment of  brotherhood  and  unity  in  the  midst 
of  confilct — between  captors  and  captives. 
I  told  them  that  Christmas  should  make  us 
face  up  to  reality — flesh  and  blood,  our  con- 
crete situation. 

I  told  them  I  didn't  want  to  further 
heighten  the  conflict  and  tension,  but 
neither  did  I  want  to  use  the  liturgy  as  a 
mask  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  truth. 

Anyway,  we  made  It  through  with  some 
goodwill  to  spare,  and  the  30  or  more  recent 
prisoners  who  have  hitherto  been  incom- 
municado had  a  short  reunion  after  mass. 

The  Imprisonment  of  de  la  Torre  came 
more  than  two  years  after  President  Marcos 
Imposed  martial  law  In  the  Philippines.  The 
charges  against  him,  conspiracy  to  commit 
rebellion  and  possession  of  subversive  mate- 
rials, were  not  made  for  seven  months.  He 
has  had  only  three  hearings  and  has  never 
been  brought  to  trial.  More  than  60  priests 
and  nuns  have  been  arrested  under  martial 
law  with  similar  charges.  Only  de  la  Torre 
remains  In  prison. 

Last  May,  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  the 
government  to  comment  within  10  days  on 
the  fact  that  de  la  Torre  had  already  com- 
pleted more  time  in  prison  than  the  total 
minimum  time  he  would  have  served  had 
he  been  convicted  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  The  government  has  not 
responded. 

"It  Is  tragic  that  he  rots  In  prison  when 
he  can  contribute  so  much  to  our  common 
work,"  Bishop  Michael  Bunluen  Mansap. 
executive  chairman  of  the  Asian  Bishops 
Conference,  wrote  last  April  to  Andrew 
Young,  then  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
"He  Is  widely  respected  throughout  our 
countries  for  his  writings  on  theology  and 
social  action  and  for  his  dedication  to  the 
poor." 

Edicio  de  la  Torres  Journey  to  prison  Is  a 
aramatlc  parable  of  the  mounting  tensions 
within  the  Philippines.  And  he  Is  a  prime 
illustration  of  the  Christian  community's 
growing  involvement  In  challenging  the  di- 
rection of  politics  m  the  only  "Christian" 
nation  In  Asia.  His  case,  which  is  receiving 
Increasing  attention  in  the  U.S.  as  well  as 
the  Philippines,  seems  likely  to  become  an 
international  incident  If  Pope  John  Paul 
n  pays  his  expected  visit  to  the  Philippines 
this  year. 

Father  Ed  was  born  In  1943  on  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  island  of  Mlndoro,  Just 
south  of  Luzon,  where  Manila  and  Quezon 
City,  the  national  capital,  are  located.  His 
family  was  poor,  and  his  father  died  when 
he  was  very  young.  He.  and  his  sister.  Irene, 
were  raised  by  their  mother,  Romualda  de  la 
Torre,  a  catechlst  Instructor  In  the  local 
church.  An  exceptional  high  school  student, 
he  went  directly  to  seminary  where  he  was 
awarded  a  masters  In  philosophy  summa  cum 
laude.  In  1968  he  was  ordained  by  the  Cath- 
olic religious  order  known  as  the  Society  of 
the  Divine  Word. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  priesthood  he  was 
quickly  exposed  to  the  currents  of  discontent 
sweeping  the  Philippines,  and  became  in- 
volved with  rural  farmers,  urban  squatters, 
ajd  student  activists.  As  a  chaplain  to  the 
Federation  of  Free  Farmers,  he  "began  to 
understand  the  actual  situation  of  the  PIU- 
foS°  "**«*«'■"  In  the  words  of  a  friend.  In 
1871  he  met  up  with  the  Zone  One  Tondo 
Organization,  a  squatter  movement  located 
In  the  Manila  harbor  area  where  more  than 
200,000  people  live  In  shanties.  The  organi- 
zation's resistance  to  government  attempts 
to  remove  or  plan  for  the  shanty-dwellers 
without  their  participation  has  received  In- 
ternational attention.  Father  Ed  served  as 
chaplain  to  Khl  Rho,  a  student  organization, 


and  was  an  early  participant  in  the  Student 
Christian  Movement. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  attempt  to  relate 
liberation  theology  to  the  Philippines.  As  he 
himself  describes,".  .  .  my  Involvement,  like 
that  of  many  church  people,  started  with  re- 
formist organizations.  We  read  the  Papal  en- 
cyclicals, reflected  on  the  gospel,  and  advo- 
cated the  need  for  peoples'  organizations  In 
order  to  achieve  social  Justice."  Yet  such 
work  often  seemed  Ineffective  and  met  with 
violent  resistance.  And.  "when  martial  law 
was  declared."  writes  de  la  Torre,  "reform 
organizations  and  protest  activities  were 
banned." 

Some  of  his  colleagues  went  underground 
immediately,  but  Father  Ed  hoped  to  find 
ways  to  work  legally  In  the  new  situation. 
When  he  returned  to  his  seminary,  however, 
he  found  that  the  special  police  had  come  to 
arrest  him.  So  he  went  into  hiding  and  con- 
tinued his  organizational  work  underground. 
He  worked  with  the  Preparatory  Committee 
for  a  National  Democratic  Front,  which  In- 
cluded Christians,  nationalists,  businessmen, 
Muslims,  and  communists.  Its  purpose  was  to 
oppose  martial  law. 

After  two  years  underground,  he  was  cap- 
tured. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  arrest,  he  was 
roughed  up  painfully  but  not  severely  tor- 
tured. But  when  he  saw  the  bruised  and  bat- 
tered bodies  of  other  prisoners  who  had  not 
escaped  torture,  he  twice  undertook  exten- 
sive fasts  in  protest. 

During  one  of  the  fasts.  Father  Ed  wrote 
that  it  was  not  simply  the  torture  of  those 
in  prison  that  he  was  protesting.  The  human 
body  "is  sacramental,  for  through  it  we  come 
in  touch  with  the  world  and  our  fellow  men, 
and  through  them,  with  Christ." 

For  his  protest  efforts  he  was  held  In  soli- 
tary confinement  for  19  months. 

His  witness  unquestionably  makes  some 
religious  leaders  in  the  Philippines  uneasy. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  a  year  ago 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  nation 
where  85  per  cent  of  the  46.5  million  people 
are  Roman  Catholics  had  always  been  "iden- 
tified with  the  most  conservative  and  regres- 
sive elements  of  society."  The  late  Cardinal 
Santos  said  in  1972  that  martial  law  "should 
be  hailed  and  welcomed." 

Only  one-fourth  of  the  active  bishops  have 
been  consistently  critical  of  martial  law  and 
its  excesses.  But  as  the  economy  deteriorates, 
corruption  mounts,  and  state  lawlessness  in- 
creases, more  and  more  people  In  the  Philip- 
pines agree  that  martial  law  has  produced 
few  of  the  benefits  promised  by  Marcos. 

Thus  Cardinal  Sin.  conservative  and  per- 
sonally close  to  Marcos,  has  predicted  civil 
war  if  the  martial  law  machinery  Is  not  dis- 
mantled and  civil  rights  restored.  In  October, 
1979,  all  the  bishops  issued  what  one  reporter 
called  "a  withering  condemnation  of  current 
conditions"  in  the  Philippines.  The  bishops 
said.  "The  existence  of  poverty  and  misery, 
of  deprivation  and  injustices  in  our  midst, 
increasingly  weighing  down  the  poor,  the 
powerless  and  the  marginalized  sectors  of 
our  population,  is  obvious  enough  to  all  who 
have  eyes  to  see." 

Each  year  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  the  Philippines,  which  speaks  for  the 
islands'  4.5  million  Protestants,  calls  for  the 
restoration  of  civil  and  political  liberties 
which  It  recently  said  are  "in  keeping  with 
the  democratic  tradition  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches." 

In  response  to  the  deepening  desperation 
of  the  poor  in  the  Philippines,  various  forms 
of  opposition  have  emerged,  including  those 
that  call  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government.  Bishop  Claver  discussed  the 
dllenuna  this  poses  for  the  church  In  the 
October,  1979,  Sojourners. 

Many  times  de  la  Torre  hsis  pledged  to  the 
government  that  If  he  is  released  he  will 
work  openly  and  through  legal  means.  But 


he  has  been  neither  tried  nor  releAsed.  His 
mother  refuses  to  leave  the  Philippines  even 
to  visit  her  daxigbter  who  works  as  a  ntirse 
in  Illinois  because  she  visits  her  son  In  prison 
every  day  "Just  to  make  sure  he  is  there." 
She  believes  her  son  Is  being  held  simply  "to 
prevent  him  from  continuing  the  work  he 
was  doing  before  they  arrested  him." 

"They  are  afraid  of  him,"  a  close  friend 
said  recently.  "He  has  promised  to  refrain 
from  Illegal  activity.  But  he  has  the  ability 
to  talk  with  such  a  wide  spectrum  of  people 
that  they  fear  him." 

For  some  months  a  group  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  responding  to  a  request  from 
Filipino  Christians  who  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  toll  the  long  incarceration 
Is  having  on  Father  Eds  health,  have  worked 
through  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  White  House  to  get  the  U.S. 
government  to  impress  upon  the  government 
of  the  Philippines  lu  wish  that  de  la  Torre 
be  tried  or  released. 

This  past  December,  32  senators  signed  a 
letter  (originated  by  Senator  Levin)  which 
called  upon  Secretary  of  State  Vance  to  give 
the  de  la  Torre  case  his  personal  attention. 

As  this  effort  was  underway,  several  sena- 
tors' offices  were  told  that  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment knew  de  la  Torre  to  be  a  communist 
(obviously,  tf  this  charge  could  be  proved  in 
court,  It  would  have  been)  and  that  Cardinal 
Sin  did  not  want  the  priest  released  unless 
he  agreed  to  leave  the  Philippines. 

An  angry  Cardinal  Sin  replied  in  writing 
in  November  to  this  false  Information,  which 
had  been  passed  on  by  anonymoxis  U.S.  gov- 
ernment sources: 

I  am  greatly  distressed  to  learn  that  a  quo- 
tation to  the  effect  that  Father  Ed  Is  "a  com- 
mitted communist  and  If  released  should  be 
sent  out  of  the  country."  Is  being  attributed 
to  me,  I  have  a  lot  of  faults,  but  I  like  to 
think  that  stupidity  Is  not  one  of  them.  And 
It  Is  stupid  for  anyone  to  believe  that  a  Fili- 
pino can  be  sent  out  of  his  own  country,  no 
matter  what  crime  he  may  have  committed. 

As  to  the  phrase,  "a  conunltted  commu- 
nist," It  could  not  possibly  have  come  from 
me  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
judging people  and,  to  my  knowledge.  Father 
Ed  has  not  been  tried  or  convicted  by  any 
court. 

Father  Ed  once  commented  that  "every 
priest,  religious.  Christian,  even  bishop,  who 
plunges  Into  controversy  over  Justice  and 
freedom  has  been  branded  a  commtmlst — a 
troublemaker,  wanting  to  turn  the  world  up- 
side down  (Acts  17:6)." 

In  1979  a  book  called  "Plntlg:  Poems  and 
Letters  Prom  Philippine  Prisons"  was  released 
with  an  Introduction  by  Father  Ed.  In  It  he 
related  that  he  had  told  a  new  ordination 
class  which  he  taught  In  prison,  "There  are 
no  perfectly  identical  paths,  and  I  do  not 
claim  that  service  to  the  people  and  Incarna- 
tion In  their  struggle  necessarily  leads  to 
prison.  But  It  did  lead  me  to  captivity.  Is  It 
foolish  to  believe,  and  hope,  that  the  same 
service  and  the  same  incarnation  point  the 
way  to  our  liberation?"  « 


THE  NATIONAL  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  great  honor  on  February  7  to  chair 
this  year's  National  Prayer  Breakfast, 
nearly  3,000  people  attended  from  over 
130  countries  of  the  world.  All  of  us  who 
were  there  were  Inspired  with  the  hope 
that  even  In  these  challenging  and  dan- 
gerous days  the  Lord  of  creation  Is  work- 
ing His  purposes  out  In  the  lives  and 
dreams  of  His  people.  I  am,  therefore, 
submitting  for  the  Record  today  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  28th  National  Prayer 
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Breakfast  so  that  all  may  share  in  the 
encouragement  of  this  year's  gathering. 
The  proceedings  follow: 

PSOCEOINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PXATEB  BXEAK- 

FAST,  TKE  Hilton  Hotel,  February  7.  1980. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatficlo,  Cbaixman 
Mr.  Fred  Hetn.  We've  been  listening  to 
ttae  music  sung  for  us  so  wonderfully  by  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Chorus.  This 
morning,  as  has  been  the  practice  In  the  past, 
we've  called  on  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of 
Kansas,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  annual 
prayer  breakfast,  to  lead  us  in  grace.  Sena- 
tor Carlson. 

Senator  Carlson.  Our  Father  In  Heaven, 
OS  we  meet  for  this  28th  National  Prayer 
Breakfast,  we  give  Thee  thanks  for  the 
ithiindance  of  Tour  blessings  upon  us  and 
upon  our  nation.  We  come  to  Thee  conscious 
of  our  shortcomings  and  composure,  know- 
ing that  having  put  our  faith  and  trust  In 
Thee,  our  faith  is  well-grounded.  Qlve  us 
the  boldness  of  a  faith  that  has  conviction 
as  well  as  sentiment,  and  take  from  us  all 
fear  save  that  of  falling  to  do  Thy  will.  We 
give  Thee  thanks  for  this  fellowship  and 
the  opportunity  to  know  how  Thou  hast 
acted  powerfully  and  mightily  and  merci- 
fully in  the  lives  of  each  of  us.  And  now  we 
ask  Thee  to  bless  the  food  and  our  fellow- 
ship together.  In  Thy  name,  amen. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
win  you  please  remain  standing.  At  this  time 
the  Honorable  Otto  Skopil,  Judge  of  the  9th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  American 
Judiciary,  wlU  give  the  opening  prayer. 
Judge  SkopU. 

Judge  Skopil.  As  we  unite  In  prayer,  let's 
Join  hands. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  here  to  honor 
you.  We  are  here  to  acknowledge  Your 
presence  In  our  life  by  sharing  the  comfort, 
the  Joy  and  the  peace  that  we  receive  from 
you  as  members  of  Your  family;  to  thank 
you.  Lord,  for  everything  that  You  have 
done;  to  seek  Your  guidance  end  direction 
Father,  we  thank  You.  We  thank  You  for 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  knowing 
You  and  loving  You.  By  the  mere  asking 
You  are  available  to  all.  You  accept  us  for 
what  we  are,  but  You  never  leave  us  there 

Father,  we  thank  You  for  Your  love,  a  love 
that  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand,  a  love  that  acknowledges  that 
we  are  sinners  and  knowing  that  we  are 
sinners,  remains  loyal,  faithful,  and  ever- 
lasting from  generation  to  generation  a 
love  that  is  available,  not  to  a  special  few 
but  to  all.  Lord,  we  thank  You  for  Your 
creation,  the  abundant  supply  You  have 
given  to  us  of  our  dally  necessities. 

Father.  You  have  told  us  that  the  first 
essential  to  true  wisdom  Is  the  recognition 
and  reverence  of  You  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  Father,  give  us  this  wisdom.  Father 
we  are  encountering  difficult  times.  Serious 
difficulties  exist  within  nations  end  between 
nations,  and  Father.  You  have  called  upon 
each  of  us  to  serve  in  different  ways,  but 
You  have  directed  that  we  all  be  reconcilers 
of  differences. 

Father,  as  we  assume  this  responsibility 
give  us  the  strength,  patience,  the  power 
and  the  wisdom  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
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Father,  we  thank  You  for  being  with  us 
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of  Your  Son,  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  amen. 


Senator  Hatfield.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  present  those 
members  of  the  platform  delegation  who 
will  not  be  speaking  to  you  but  who  are 
here  in  a  very  important  role  of  support. 
First  of  all,  may  I  present  Mrs.  Otto  SkopU, 
the  wife  of  the  Circuit  Judge  who  has  Just 
offered  the  Invocation;  and  please  hold  your 
applause.  Would  she  please  stand  at  this 
time.  May  I  present  Mrs.  Haywood,  the  wife 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation.  May  I  pre- 
sent my  wife.  Antoinette.  May  I  present  Mrs. 
Hefner,  wife  of  the  Congressman;  would  she 
please  stand.  May  I  present  Mr.  Morton,  the 
husband  of  our  Treasurer,  May  I  present 
Mrs.  Nunn.  wife  of  the  Senetor  from  Georgia; 
and  Mrs.  Vender  Jagt.  wife  of  the  Congress- 
man from  Michigan;  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, our  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Rossalyn  Carter. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  may  I  have  your 
attention  please.  Welcome  Mr.  President, 
Mrs.  Carter,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ell. 

Perfect  love  casts  out  fear.  We  are  as- 
sembled here  this  morning  at  a  time  of  fear 
with  a  deep  sense  of  longing  to  be  touched 
with  an  assurance  of  hope,  of  peace,  and  of 
encouragement. 

Situations  in  the  world  being  what  they 
are,  we  may  have  reasons  to  fear.  But  God 
being  who  He  Is,  we  have  no  excuses  to  fear. 
Fear  paralyzes,  but  hope  liberates.  Our  cer- 
titude In  God  and  our  hope  In  His  Kingdom 
frees  us  from  fear,  and  our  gathering  here 
today  Is  the  beginning  of  hope. 

In  the  song  that  we  will  later  sing,  in 
the  second  verse  are  the  words,  "It  was  grace 
that  taught  my  heart  to  fear,  and  grace  my 
fears  relieved."  Before  God  we  know  real 
fear,  for  we  are  naked  In  our  sin.  We  must 
not  come  here  today  with  a  sense  of 
righteousness.  Before  God  we  are  all  aware 
of  how  far  we  have  fallen.  But  the  same 
grace  also  forgives  and  lifts  us  up  in  a  Joyful 
hope  and  love  that  casts  out  fear.  Our  hope 
is  In  that  love,  in  that  grace  that  empowers 
us. 

In  prayerful  hope  we  can  receive  the  guid- 
ing resources  of  wisdom,  of  discernment,  and 
of  compassion  .  .  .  lights  that  shine  through 
the  darkness  of  fear.  We  have  not  been 
promised  that  evil  and  fear  will  be  under- 
stood, but  withstood  by  putting  on  God's 
armor — the  belt  of  truth,  the  breastplate  of 
Integrity,  the  shoes  of  preparation,  the  shield 
of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salavatlon,  the  sword 
of  the  Word  of  God.  God  has  not  given  us 
a  spirit  of  timidity.  Why  then  should  we 
receive  It  from  others?  For  the  Scripture 
boldly  proclaims:  "Let  us  be  full  of  Joy  now. 
Let  us  exalt  and  triumph  In  our  trials  be- 
cause such  rejoicing  produces  endurance, 
which  produces  maturity,  which  produces 
hope,  and  hope  In  God  will  not  disappoint 
us." 

And  finally,  my  friends,  we  are  to  pray 
without  ceasing,  so  that  the  peace  of  God 
which  transcends  our  understanding  in  all 
matters  in  our  lives  will  garrison  our  hearts 
and  our  minds  as  they  rest  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Now  I  would  like  to  invite  to  the  micro- 
phone the  Honorable  Jack  Brlnkley,  United 
States  Representative  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  the  President's  District,  to 
give  the  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  Jack. 

Congressman  Brinklet.  Thank  you,  Mark. 
Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Rosalynn  Carter,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  House  and 
Senate  prayer  breakfast  groups,  I  wish  to 
extend  a  warm  greeting  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you.  The  canvas  of  time  would  not  be 
complete  If  any  one  of  the  3,000  or  more 
present  were  missing.  So  It  is  very  right  and 
very  good  that  you  are  here. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  our 
prayer  breakfast  group  meets  each  Thursday 
morning  at  8:00  a.m.  for  breakfast,  prayer 
and  services  by  one  of  our  own  members. 
It  Is  a  private  meeting  and  serves  eis  an 
Important  spiritual   fellowship   to  those   of 


us  who  can  attend.  Our  members  vary,  our 
identities  vary,  it  depends  on  unique,  and 
sometimes  unpredictable,  schedules.  But 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  a  certain  knowledge  that  Thurs- 
day morning  prayer  breakfast  Is  always  con- 
ducted and  that  any  Member  or  former 
Member  Is  always  welcome.  It's  like  that  on 
the  Senate  side,  too.  But  Wednesday  is  their 
special  day. 

Also,  each  session  of  the  Senate  and  each 
session  of  the  House  begins  with  prayer  by 
our  chaplains.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  chapel 
to  which  we  may  go  that  Is  located  between 
the  House  and  Senate  chambers.  Just  off 
of  the  great  rotunda.  My  Introduction  to  It 
more  than  a  decade  ago  was  when  I  went 
there  accompanied  by  my  friends  from  home. 

The  chapel  Isn't  used  much,  I  lamented, 
but  the  elderly  doorkeeper  who  came  with  us 
demurred  in  a  kind,  but  polite  and  definite 
way.  "Oh  yes  it  Is,  Congressman,"  he  said. 
"Look  here."  He  pointed  at  the  path  In  the 
carpet.  The  carpet  has  been  changed  now, 
but  the  memory  of  that  profound  testi- 
monial remains  very  clear  to  me  and  today  I 
can  vouch  to  you  that  there  Is  no  diminution 
of  that  search  for  wisdom,  that  search  for 
understanding,  that  search  for  guidance,  for 
forglvenes  and  love  by  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  this  great  Republic  of  ours.  To- 
gether we  are  soldiers  of  the  cross.  As  In 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  Hopeful  may  we  pro- 
claim, "I  feel  the  bottom  and  It  is  sound." 

Senator  Hatfield.  And  now  we  will  have 
the  reading  from  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture by  the  former  Mayor  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Mr.  Neil  Goldschmldt. 

Mr.  Goldschmidt.  "Beware  least  thou  for- 
get the  Lord  thy  God,  in  not  keeping  His 
commandments,  and  His  ordinances,  and  His 
statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day: 
Lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  satisfied. 
and  bast  built  goodly  houses,  and  dwelt 
therein;  and  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks 
multiply,  and  thy  sliver  and  thy  gold  Is 
multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multi- 
plied; then  thy  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou 
forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage;  who  led  thee  through  the 
great  and  dreadful  wilderness,  wherein  were 
fiery  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  thirsty 
ground,  where  was  no  water;  who  brought 
thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flint; 
who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with  manna, 
which  thy  fathers  knew  not.  that  He  might 
afflict  thee,  and  that  He  might  prove  thee  and 
do  thee  good  at  thy  latter  end;  and  thou  say 
in  thy  heart,  my  power  and  the  might  of  my 
hand  have  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou 
Shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God ;  For  It  is 
He  that  glveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth,  that 
He  may  establish  His  covenant  which  He 
swore  unto  thy  fathers,  as  it  is  this  day.  And 
it  shall  be.  If  thou  shalt  forget  the  Lord  thy 
God.  and  walk  after  other  gods,  and  serve 
them  and  worship  them,  I  forwarn  you  this 
day  that  ye  shall  surely  perish. 

"As  the  nations  which  the  Lord  maketh  to 
perish  before  you,  so  shall  ye  nerlsh:  because 
ye  would  not  harken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  your  God."    (Deuteronomy  8:11-20) 

Senator  Hatfield.  And  to  read  the  New 
Testament,  a  lady  whose  name  appears  on 
all  the  paper  money  of  this  country,  our 
United  States  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Azle  Taylor 
Morton. 

Mrs.  Morton.  Mr.  President.  Mrs  Carter, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  The  second  Scripture 
reading  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  St  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians.  In  this  letter  he  challenges 
his  readers  to  understand  the  excellence  of 
the  gift  of  love.  The  letter  reads: 

"If  I  speak  with  human  tongues,  and 
angelic  as  well,  but  do  not  have  love,  I  am 
a  noisy  gong,  a  clanging  cymbal.  If  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophesy,  and  with  full  knowledee 
comprehend  all  mysteries.  If  I  have  faith 
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great  enough  to  move  mountains,  but  have 
not  love,  I  am  nothing.  If  I  give  everything 
I  have  to  feed  the  poor,  and  band  over  my 
body  to  be  burned,  but  have  not  love,  I  gain 
nothing.  Love  Is  patient;  love  Is  kind;  love  Is 
not  Jealous;  it  does  not  put  on  airs.  It  Is  not 
snobbish;  love  is  never  rude;  It  is  not  self- 
seeking;  It  is  not  prone  to  anger;  neither  does 
It  brood  over  Injuries;  love  does  not  rejoice 
In  what  Is  wrong  but  rejoices  with  the  truth. 

There  Is  no  limit  to  love's  forebearance. 
to  Its  trust,  its  hope,  its  power  to  endure. 
Love  never  falls;  prophecies  will  cease; 
tongues  win  be  silent;  knowledge  will  pass 
away.  Our  knowledge  Is  Imperfect  and  our 
prophecying  is  imperfect;  when  the  perfect 
comes,  the  imperfect  will  pass  away.  When 
I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  talk  like  a  child, 
think  like  a  child,  reason  like  a  child;  when 
I  became  a  man,  I  put  childish  ways  aside. 
Now  we  see  Indistinctly,  as  in  a  mirror; 
then  we  shall  see  face  to  face.  My  knowledge 
Is  Imperfect  now,  then  I  shall  know  even 
as  I  am  known.  There  are  in  the  end  three 
things  that  last:  faith,  hope  and  love;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  Is  love."  ( I  Corinthians 
13) 

Senator  Hatfield.  The  Honorable  Bill  Hef- 
ner, who  Is  a  United  States  Representative 
serving  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
will  now  come  and  we  will  all  Join  in  sing- 
ing under  his  leadership.  I  believe  you  have 
in  your  programs  the  words  to  "Amazing 
Grace." 

Congressman  Hefner.  You  have  an  Insert 
In  your  program.  If  you  will  take  it,  we'll 
not  ask  you  to  stand.  But  we  would  ask 
you  to  help  me  sing. 

Senator  Hatfield.  And  now  one  of  my 
very  dearest  and  closest  friends  In  the  whole 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Nunn.  Some  of  you  find  that  difficult  to 
believe,  but  that's  very  true.  I'd  like  to  have 
him  now  come  and  offer  the  prayer  for  our 
national  leaders.  Sam. 

Senator  Ncnn.  Let  us  bow  our  heads  and 
open  our  hearts  to  God  in  prayer.  Our  Father, 
we  come  to  you  this  morning  praising  Your 
Name,  confessing  our  sins,  seeking  your 
blessings  and  your  amazing  grace.  May  we 
who  would  be  leaders  always  be  aware  that 
we  must  fiisl  be  servants.  May  we  who  seek 
to  be  admired  by  others  remember  that 
when  we  practice  our  piety  before  men,  In 
order  to  be  seen  by  them,  we  will  have  no 
award  in  heaven.  May  we  who  have  large 
egos  and  great  ambitions  recall  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  Is  promised  to  those 
who  are  humble  and  poor  in  spirit.  May  we 
who  depend  on  publicity  as  our  daily  bread 
recall  that  when  we  do  a  secret  kindness, 
our  Father,  who  knows  all  secrets,  will  re- 
ward us.  May  we  who  compete  In  the  arena 
of  government  remember  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  love  our  enemies  and  pray  for 
those  who  persecute  us  .  .  .  even  those  who 
hold  us  hostage  and  threaten  us. 

May  the  citizens  whom  we  serve  as  stew- 
ards of  government  be  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  human,  subject  to  error,  and 
that  while  we  need  their  critiques,  we  also 
desperately  need  their  prayers.  May  we 
never  forget  that  the  final  Judgment  of  our 
tenure  here  on  earth  will  not  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote. 

As  we  reflect  on  our  duty  to  Thee  and  our 
duty  to  our  fellow  man,  conscious  of  our  sins 
and  transgressions,  we  praise  you.  Father, 
for  Your  promise  that  if  we  forgive  men  their 
trespasses.  You  will  also  forgive  us.  As  v/e 
pray,  dear  God,  remind  us  of  the  truth  in  Thy 
assurance  and  the  assurance  of  Jesus:  "Ask 
and  It  shall  be  given,  seek  and  ye  shall  find, 
knock  and  the  door  shall  be  opened."  May 
we  be  mindful  in  prayer  that  You  know 
exactly  what  we  need,  even  before  we  ask. 
and  that  we  have  an  opportunity  in  prayer 
to  listen  for  Your  guidance  to  us. 


Let  us  each  pray  silently  and  earnestly  In 
Intercession  for  President  Carter,  Mrs.  Carter 
the  Cabinet,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  Courts,  the  Congress,  our  state 
and  local  leaders  and  the  leaders  and  people 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Let  us  pray 
silently  for  Your  peace.  Your  strength,  and 
Your  wisdom,  and  let  us  open  our  hearts 
and  our  minds  to  Tour  response.  In  Jesus' 
name.    Amen. 

Senator  Hatfield.  When  our  committee 
was  discussing  the  possibility  of  Inviting 
someone  to  become  the  main  speaker  this 
morning,  we  heard  very  quickly  from  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  Jim  Wright,  who  spoke 
before  this  very  audience,  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast,  a  few  years  ago  and  moved 
all  of  us  with  a  great  sense  of  blessing  and 
the  genuine  presentation  of  the  Gospel. 
And  when  Jim  Wright  said,  "I  suggest  that 
we  invite  a  Republican  Congressman",  I 
knew  that  he  had  to  be  good. 

Because,  as  you  note  before  you  today, 
this  Is  a  very  nonpartisan,  nonsecterlan 
group,  and  It  was  not  just  a  matter  of  sug- 
gesting a  name,  but  he  proceeded  to  describe 
this  gentleman's  capability,  his  talents  and 
his  gifts,  and  he  was  soon  seconded  by 
other  Members  of  fthe  committee  from  the 
House,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  greater  compliment 
and  testimony  to  a  friendship  than  to  be 
so  held  In  high  regard  as  Guy  Vender  Jagt 
Is  by  his  colleagues  and  his  peers.  Guy  Ven- 
der Jagt  Is  serving  from  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. He  Is  In  bis  eighth  term  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  has  en  Interesting 
educational  background  In  thet  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  and 
the  Georgetown  Law  School.  He  has  served 
as  a  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  In  Cad- 
illac, Michigan,  end  therefore,  brings  to  this 
microphone  today  that  scholarly  pursuit  In 
two  disciplines — two  very  greet  fields — the- 
ology and  law. 

But  again.  I  would  only  like  to  present  this 
morning  to  you  our  main  speaker,  a  man 
who  is  known  by  his  colleagues,  by  his 
friends  end  by  his  constituents  as  a  devoted 
husband  and  father,  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant and  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  Guy  Ven- 
der Jegt. 

Congressman  Vander  Jaot.  President  end 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  friends.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  these  Prayer  Breakfasts  has  the 
need  for  and  the  desire  for  prayer  been 
greater.  I  thank  you  my  friend.  Jim  Wright. 
I  think,  for  this  great  honor.  I  say  "I  think" 
beceuse  I'm  scared.  I'm  scared  In  a  cosmic 
sense  for  our  world;  but,  I'm  scered  In  e  per- 
sonal sense  at  preaching  to  so  vast  a  congre- 
gation. And  I  thank  you  for  the  hundreds  of 
prayers  which  I  have  felt,  "thet  the  words 
of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  might  be  acceptable  in  God's  sight" 
and  that  something  good  and  great  and 
powerful  might  happen  to  us  this  morning. 

Thirty-two  years  ago,  I  stepped  for  the 
first  time  before  a  pulp'.t  In  a  little  white 
wooden-frame  church  In  Tustln,  Michigan. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  Tustln,  Michi- 
gan, is  even  smaller  than  Plains,  Oeorgle. 
And  I  did  my  very  best  to  persuade  that  all- 
time  record  turnout  of  e  congregation  of 
eighteen  people  that  a  seventeen-yeer-old 
young  men  could  struggle  through  es  their 
minister  during  his  senior  year  In  high 
school. 

I  doubt  If  they've  noted  very  much  Im- 
provement since  then,  but  I  know  that  they 
would  note  a  whale  of  en  Improvement  In 
the  size  of  the  congregetlon.  I'm  sure  thet 
those  elders  wished  they  were  here  with  me 
this  morning  to  pass  their  collection  plate 
before  this  vast  group.  But  I  got  to  thinking, 
as  I  was  preparing,  thet  If  I  had  remained 
In  the  ministry  and  preached  my  whole  life 
In  the  churches  of  Michigan,  thet  a  whole 


lifetime  of  preaching  ell  put  together  would 
not  heve  reeched  es  vast  a  congregetlon  ae 
this  morning  alone  in  terms  of  the  congre- 
gation's potential  for  good  and  potential  for 
Impacting  upon  the  world  end  changing  that 
world. 

One  year  ago,  Mr.  President,  in  your  very 
moving  remarks  to  us,  you  pointed  out  that 
the  three  biggest  news  stories  of  1978  bad 
ell  been  connected  with  religion:  e  tragic 
mass  suicide  In  Guyene,  the  elevation  of  e 
Polish  Cerdlnel  to  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and 
the  Camp  David  {>eace  eccords.  And  you 
shared  with  us  that  when  It  began,  you. 
Begin,  end  Sedet  egreed  that  prayer  would 
be  a  part  of  your  daily  deliberation*.  And 
you  did  share  with  us  that  that  was  ttie  only 
thing  the  three  of  you  agreed  upon  for  tlte 
first  several  days. 

But  the  three  of  you — a  Moslem,  a  Jew,  and 
a  Southern  Baptist — kept  on  prajrlng  and 
you  kept  on  trying,  end  a  triumph  ensued. 
And  we  honor  you,  end  we  thank  you,  and 
we  pray  for  you.  You  then  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  haunting  sentence.  You  said,  "I  would  - 
guess  that  the  big  news  story  of  1979  will  be 
the  impact  in  the  Persian  Gulf  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  of  religious  fervor.  Because,"  you 
explained,  "the  great  events  that  move  men 
end  nations  ere  intimately  connected  with 
religion,  and  the  Spirit."  How  prophetic!  This 
morning  we  prey,  not  only  on  the  96tb  day 
of  our  bosteges  In  ceptlvlty  In  Tehran,  for 
our  countrymen;  but  we  also  prey  that 
somehow,  some  way,  God  will  reach  through 
the  religions  end  ley  on  the  heert  of  the  Ay- 
atoUah  Khomeini  His  age-old  ancient  plea, 
"Let  my  people  go."  So,  I  would  prey  that 
the  big  news  story  of  1980  would  be  the  safe 
release  of  our  hostages  and  a  splrituel  awak- 
ening here,  at  home. 

America  has  always  turned  to  God  In  time 
of  need,  for  we  are  e  netlon  founded  upon  a 
faith  in  God.  It's  there  at  the  bedrock,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  man  Is  en- 
dowed by  his  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights."  That's  the  source  of  our  rights  as 
Americans;  not  the  Constitution,  not  ttae 
Courts,  not  the  Congress,  but  all  of  them 
were  put  together  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  rights  thet  God  geve  us  when  he  created 
us  In  His  own  Image.  Our  Declaration  Is,  first 
of  all,  a  declaration  of  dependence  on  Ood. 
So  when  America  loses  Its  God,  It  loses  the 
besls  for  Its  rights. 

Besed  on  that  felth.  we  strode  so  rapidly 
Into  greatness  as  a  nation  thet  the  French 
were  Intrigued.  They  sent  a  young  French 
Journalist  over  here  by  the  name  of  Aiex  de 
Tocquevllle  to  answer  the  question,  "Wtaat 
makes  America  greet?"  And  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  lest  page  of  his  t>ook  Democracy 
in  America,  he  answers  the  question.  "I 
searched  for  America's  greatness,"  be  wrote, 
"in  her  matchless  Constitution,  and  it  was 
not  there.  I  searched  for  America's  greatness 
In  her  halls  of  Congress,  and  It  was  not  there. 
I  searched  for  Amerlce's  greatness  in  her 
rich  end  fertile  fields  and  her  teeming  Indus- 
trial potential,  and  It  was  not  there." 

"It  was  not,"  he  said,  "until  I  went  into  the 
heartlands  of  America  and  Into  her  churches 
that  I  discovered  what  It  is  that  makes 
America  great.  America  Is  great,"  he  wrote, 
"beceuse  Amerlce  Is  good.  And  if  Amerlce  ever 
ceeses  to  be  good,  America  will  cease  to  be 
great." 

The  miracle  of  Amerlce  Is  besed  on  prayer, 
for  prayer  begins  where  ell  miracles  must  be- 
gin, with  the  individual.  Prayer  can  miracu- 
lously transform  human  life  and  we  all  need 
it.  Some  more,  and  some  less,  but  we  ell  need 
It.  How  often  do  we  resolve,  I'm  going  to  be 
a  better  Congressman,  Judge,  executive,  hus- 
band, or  wife,  or  person.  And  Ood  otily 
knows  how  soon  we  slide  back  into  our  old 
routine  ways.  "All,"  says  the  old  catechism, 
"have  sinned,  and  fallen  abort  of  the  glory  of 
God." 
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There  Is  a  very  pretty  young  girl  in  a  Broad- 
way musical  who  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
footlights  to  explain  why  It  Is  she's  always 
yielding  to  temptation.  She  sings  the  song 
entitled,  "How  Can  I  Be  What  I  Ain't? '■  Cen- 
turies before,  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote:  'Oh, 
woe  Is  me,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  that 
which  1  would  do  I  do  not  do,  and  that  which 
I  would  not  do.  that  I  do.  Oh,  woe  is  me, 
wretched  man  that  I  am."  Paul  was  saying. 
"How  can  I  bo  what  I  ain't?"  And  the  Bible 
answers,  you  can!  The  heart  of  the  Good 
News  is  that  life  can  be  miraculously  trans- 
formed. 

But  through  prayer  our  concern  goes  be- 
yond ourself  to  the  other  person  and,  oh,  how 
much  the  world  needs  that  now.  As  split  as 
it  may  be,  psychiatry  is  united  on  one  prin- 
ciple and  that  is,  that  every  person  who  ever 
lived,  every  person  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  this  morning,  has  a  heart  that  hungers 
and  craves  notice,  recognition,  appreciation, 
admiration,  and  above  all,  love.  Prayer  en- 
ables us  to  look  at  the  other  person  through 
God's  eyes,  the  eyes  of  love,  and  discover  in 
him  that  which  is  Important  and  worthy. 
You  know,  it's  easier  to  be  with  somebody 
and  impress  them  with  how  important  you 
are  than  with  how  important  they  are.  But 
that's  what  counts! 

When  Willie  Davis,  that  great  hulk  of  a 
football  player,  heard  that  his  beloved  coach, 
Vince  Lombardi.  lay  dying  here  In  Washing- 
ton, he  hopped  on  a  plane  in  Los  Angeles, 
came  here,  and  went  straight  to  Lombardl's 
bedside  for  just  a  few  minutes  and  then  right 
back  down  the  stairs  of  Doctor's  Hospital  into 
the  waiting  cab,  back  to  National,  and  the 
very  next  plane  for  Los  Angeles.  When  he 
landed,  the  press  was  waiting  and  they  said, 
"Willie,  you  crazy  guy.  Why  did  you  do  that? 
You've  Just  flown  all  the  way  across  America 
twice  just  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  who  probably  didn't 
even  know  you  were  there.  Why  did  you  do 
it?"  And  Willie  answered.  "I  had  to.  I  Just 
had  to.  Because."  he  explained,  "whenever 
I  was  with  that  man,  he  always  made  me  feel 
like  I  was  Important.  He  always  made  me  feel 
like  a  special  person.  I  Just  had  to." 

That  gift  enables  the  other  person  to  say 
of  you  what  the  poet  said: 

I  love  you 

Not  so  much  for  what  you  are 

But  for  what  I  am 

When  I  am  with  you. 

I  love  you 

For  reaching  your  hand  into  my  heaped  up 

heart 
And  passing  over  all  the  weak,  foolish  things 
You  can't  help  seeing  there 
And  drawing  out  into  the  light 
All  of  the  beautiful  things 
No  one  else  looked  quite  far  enough  to  find. 
I  love  you 

Not  so  much  for  what  you  are 
But  for  what  I  am 
When  I  am  with  you. 

The  Impact  of  a  person  committed  to 
Christ  upon  another  person  is  never  ending 
and  there's  no  limit  to  what  it  can  do.  Nine- 
teen Congressmen  learned  this  a  few  years 
ago  as  we  were  flying  from  Brussels  to  Stras- 
bourg. We  had  left  too  early  on  that  Sunday 
for  church  and  we  were  going  to  arrive  too 
late  for  church.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  didn't 
think  that  was  the  biggest  tragedy  that  had 
ever  happened  to  me  In  my  life,  but  for  one 
of  our  Members  it  was. 

L.  H.  had  a  perfect  attendance  record  of 
flfty-seven  years.  He  scurried  up  and  down 
the  aisle  of  that  plane  pleading  with  us  to 
have  an  Improvised  make-shift  church  serv- 
ice when  we  landed.  We  agreed  and  we  called 
the  Director-General  of  the  European  Com- 
munity and  said  the  U.S.  delegation  is  going 
to  be  unavoidably  detained  for  about  forty- 
flve  minutes.  We  assembled  In  the  control 


room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Strasbourg 
Hoted  and  we  had  our  service.  Lester,  a  Jew, 
read  the  Old  Testament  lesson;  Henry,  an 
erudite  Episcopalian,  the  New;  John  gave  a 
Bible  thumpin'  sermon,  and  yet  he  was  so 
sincere  that  Qus,  a  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
Tony,  a  Roman  Catholic,  seemed  right  at 
home  with  his  message  of  sin  and  salvation. 
When  It  was  over,  L.  H.  stood  up  and  he 
thanked  us.  And  he  said,  "Now  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  why  it  was  so  important  to  me." 
He  said,  "When  I  was  born,  our  family 
couldn't  afford  a  babysitter  and  mother 
didn't  want  to  miss  church  and  Sunday 
School.  So  when  I  was  Jxist  a  few  weeks  old, 
she  used  to  take  me  with  her  in  her  arms  to 
church.  And  we  never  missed.  And  when  I 
was  about  ten,  she  became  HI  and  It  got 
harder  for  her  to  go  to  church. 

And  then  one  Sunday  morning  she  called 
me  to  her  and  she  said.  'Son.  I  don't  think 
I'm  going  to  be  able  to  make  it  this  morning. 
But  I  hope  you  go  ahead  anyway.'  She  said, 
"You  know,  we've  had  otu-  perfect  attendance 
record  together  for  quite  a  while  now,  and  I 
guess  I  won't  be  able  to  go  on.  So  you  carry 
on  for  both  of  us.  And  will  you  do  me  a 
favor?  Will  you  keep  that  perfect  attendance 
record  for  me  Just  as  long  as  you  possibly 
can?" "  And  he  closed  with  this  simple 
prayer:  "Dear  God,  Jesus  promised  that 
where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together 
in  His  name  there  would  He  be  also.  And 
Jesus  kept  that  promise  this  morning.  We 
felt  His  presence  and  through  Him  grew 
closer  to  You  and  to  one  another.  Thank  you, 
God.  Amen."  And  L.  H.  was  right.  We  had, 
we  had  drawn  closer  to  one  another  and  to 
God  because  of  a  mother's  request  and  the 
Impact  of  a  person  across  fifty  years,  and 
4,000  miles. 

Everyone  of  us  here  experiences  Christ  In 
slightly  different  ways.  But  let  me  share  with 
you  how  I  know.  When  I  finished  college,  I 
was  convinced  that  you  simply  could  not 
philosophically  prove  the  existence  of  God. 
And  so  I  plunged  Into  my  first  year  of  study 
at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  a  way  of  being  a 
scholar  that  I  had  never  been  before,  and 
that  I  have  never  been  since  .  .  .  searching  for 
the  precise  historical  Jesus.  And  about  the 
end  of  that  year  I  became  fascinated  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  didn't  bother  with  all  that  stuff. 
In  fact,  with  all  of  his  writings,  he  never 
mentions  the  empty  tomb  and  never  dwells 
on  the  resurrection.  And  yet.  no  man  was 
more  positive  and  confident  that  Christ  was 
alive.  And  then  I  ran  across  Paul's  verse:  "I 
live,  yet  not  I  live;  but  Christ  Uveth  In  me." 
So  that's  where  he  has  to  be !  Not  Just  In  his- 
tory in  far-off  Palestine,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
philosophical  syllogism,  or  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty;  but  here 
...  In  my  heart ! 

Though  Christ  a  thousand  times 
In  Bethlehem  be  born. 
If  He's  not  born  in  thee. 
Thy  soul  Is  still  forlorn. 

Paul  didn't  see  an  empty  tomb  and  there- 
fore conclude  that  Jesus  was  alive.  Paul  ex- 
perienced the  living,  resurrected  Christ  and 
knew  that  death  could  not  contain  Him!  And 
then  the  book  by  Albert  Schweitzer.  The 
Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus,  put  It  all  to- 
gether for  me.  No  one  had  ever  more  thor- 
oughly or  extensively  researched  the  subject, 
and  on  the  last  page  he  concluded  you  can't 
really  pin  down  with  precision  the  historical 
Jesus.  But  he  reached  a  far  profounder  con- 
clusion than  that.  In  the  last  paragraph  he 
wrote.  "Christ  comes  to  us  today  as  He  came 
to  those  fishermen  of  old  by  the  Sea  of  Gall- 
lee.  And  Christ  says  to  each  of  us  today,  as 
He  said  to  them.  'Come  .  .  .  and  follow  me.' 
And  to  those  who  follow,  they  shall  learn  as 
an  Ineffable  experience  In  the  depth  of  their 
being  who  Christ  Is  and  that  He  Is  risen  in- 
deed." 

Surely  where  two  or  three  thousand  are 
gathered  together  In  His  name  there  will  He 


be  also.  And  He  says  to  each  of  us  this  morn- 
ing, as  He  said  to  them  of  old,  "Come  .  .  .  and 
follow  me."  And  to  those  who  follow,  they 
can  sing  "Hallelujah."  For  they  know  He  Is 
risen  and  they  know  that  His  power  can 
transform  their  life,  our  Nation,  and  the 
world. 

Senator  Hattuxd.  Guy,  I'm  sure  I'd  be 
speaking  for  the  corporate  mind  of  this  audi- 
ence this  morning  when  I  say.  we  are  more 
conscious  of  the  thoughts  and  the  ideas  of 
the  Lord  being  expressed  this  morning  than 
merely  the  words  of  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  our  brother,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
President  Carter.  Thank  you  very  much. 
During  these  trying  times,  when  I  meet 
individual  Americans  or  even  visitors  from  a 
foreign  land,  I  quite  often  receive  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  condolence  and  encourage- 
ment because  of  the  responsibilities  that  fall 
on  the  President.  But  perhaps  the  most  urg- 
ently needed  expression  of  condolence  Is  for  a 
President  who  has  to  follow,  at  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast,  people  like  Guy  and  Mark 
Hatfield  and  Max  Cleland  and  Jim  Wright 
And  as  you  all  know,  I  need  your  prayers 
this  morning  for  many  reasons.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  program.  As  Mark  pointed  out.  It's 
nondenomlnatlonal  and  nonpartisan,  well- 
balanced.  I  notice  that  almost  half  of  those 
on  the  program  did  not  come  from  Georgia. 
And  I  want  to  thank  Mark  for  arranging  a 
program  so  well-balanced  as  that. 

This  morning  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few 
minutes  about  growth.  Growth  In  our  lives 
as  we  develop,  and  growth  In  our  spiritual 
lives  as  we  develop.  All  of  us  start  out  with 
a  sole  preoccupation  as  an  infant — and  then 
as  a  developing  human  being — with  one  per- 
son: ourselves;  later,  our  mothers,  then  our 
families,  as  we  grow,  our  school  classmates 
and  the  community,  and  perhaps  the  district 
or  state  or  nation.  And  as  we  go  through 
these  stages  of  our  life's  evolution,  we  be- 
come more  and  more  aware  of  others.  It's 
a  difficult  transformation  each  time,  because 
as  we  think  more  and  more  about  others,  the 
relative  preoccupation  with  ourselves  be- 
comes less  and  less — if  we  grow. 

It's  difficult  to  stretch  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  and  not  become  atrophied  or  pleased 
with  our  present  position  In  life.  Pride,  self- 
contained  pleasure,  the  recognition  of 
achievement  as  measured  in  human  terms  of 
riches  or  wealth,  are  constant  temptations 
for  us  all.  It's  not  easy  to  overcome  those 
temptations.  In  our  public  lives  as  Members 
of  Congress  or  Members  of  a  Cabinet  or 
great  distinguished  Judges,  or  even  a  Presi- 
dent, because  the  higher  position  we  occupy 
In  a  human-measured  life,  the  more  tempta- 
tions of  self-satisfaction  and  pride  press  on 
us.  I  tried  to  think  of  an  illustration  from 
my  own  family  to  prove  a  point. 

I  remember  my  mother's  letter  to  us  one 
time  from  India.  When  she  was  sixty-eight 
years  old,  she  joined  the  Peace  Corps  and 
went  to  India.  She's  a  registered  nurse  and 
she  went  there  with  a  heart  full  of  commit- 
ment and  as  a  very  benevolent  person  in 
her  own  character.  But  still  it  was  a  shock 
to  her  to  observe  the  living  conditions  around 
the  little  community  where  she  served.  She 
worked  in  a  doctor's  office  and  one  day  she 
had  her  first  experience  with  leprosy.  A  father 
came  in  carrying  a  little  girl  about  eight 
years  old  in  his  arms  and  the  doctor  told 
mother,  his  aide,  to  give  the  little  girl  an 
injection  and  to  begin  medical  treatment. 
Mother  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  horror  and 
alienation  and  repulsion  because  she,  like 
all  of  us,  had  learned  from  her  earliest  stages 
In  life  about  the  terrible  consequences  of 
contact  with  leprosy.  She  finally  forced  her- 
self to  give  that  child  an  injection  and  then 
a  few  minutes  later  went  to  the  doctor  and 
claimed  to  be  111.  and  went  home  and  spent 
literally   several    hours   washing   herself. 

As  time  went  on.  she  continued  the  treat- 
ment and  began  to  see  that  person  not  as  a 
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horrible  example  of  a  physical  Illness,  but 
as  a  human  being.  And  the  girl  began  to 
get  better.  After  a  few  weeks,  she  wsis  par- 
tially cured.  It  takes  a  long  time.  And  one 
day  the  little  girl  came  in  and  looked  at 
mother  as  a  friend.  Mother  stretched  out  her 
arms.  The  little  girl  leaped  Into  mother's 
arms  and  mother  kissed  her  on  the  mouth. 
And  It  was  a  good  while  later  that  she  even 
realized  what  she  had  done.  Her  heart  had 
been  stretched  and  her  mind  had  been 
stretched  so  she  forgot  about  herself.  She 
learned  In  the  process  that  even  at  the  age 
of  almost  seventy,  she  was  still  growing  and 
she  still  is. 

It's  hard  to  overcome  those  separations 
of  phases  In  life  and  those  separations  that 
separate  us  one  from  another.  A  human 
being  alone  finds  this  to  be  an  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  There  are  no  laws 
written  by  a  Congress  or  signed  by  a  Presi- 
dent that  can  deal  with  an  event  In  a  life 
similar  to  the  one  I  Just  described,  and  there 
are  literally  millions  of  those  events  that 
Impress  upon  all  of  us  the  necessity  for 
change.  But  God's  laws,  the  basis  for  our 
own  human  laws,  have  no  difficulty  at  all 
In  describing  a  path  for  human  or  spiritual 
growth.  To  learn  about  another  who  Is  dif- 
ferent or  considered  Inferior  Is  a  difficult 
thing  Indeed.  It's  always  easier  to  Isolate 
ourselves  to  enjoy  the  blessings  that  God 
has  given  us.  everyone  In  this  room,  with- 
out bounds,  and  to  forget  about  the  need  to 
reach  out  to  others. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  a  require- 
ment to  change,  there's  always  an  inclination 
not  to  do  so.  And  when  there  Is  a  divlsisn 
between  us.  sometimes  we  even  use  that  divi- 
sion to  build  up  in  ourselves  a  hatred  or 
an  animosity  against  the  person  who  is  dif- 
ferent as  a  Justification  or  a  rationalization 
of  our  own  selfish,  exclusive  attitude  toward 
others.  We  went  through  a  phase  In  this 
country,  particularly  In  the  south,  of  separa- 
tion between  black  and  white  in  a  nation 
under  God.  conunltted  to  equality  of  op- 
portunity. And  it  was  not  easy  for  me  or 
others,  black  or  white,  to  make  that  change. 
It  was  so  much  easier  at  that  time  to  stay 
aloof  from  one  another.  But  the  pressures  of 
change  were  finally  accommodated,  and  now 
we  all  thank  God  that  that  difficult  trans- 
formation was  made. 

But  we  can't  look  upon  that  as  a  single. 
Isolated,  unique  experience  In  a  national 
or  human  growth  process.  Those  challenges 
still  press  themselves  upon  us.  Without  God, 
they  are  almost  Impossible;  with  God.  the 
difficulties  fade  away.  With  God  we  can  re- 
alize a  universality  of  a  desire  for  peace. 

People  want  peace,  pray  for  peace,  hunger 
for  peace.  Not  Just  the  absence  of  war.  but 
peace  of  mind,  reassurance,  a  time  for  self- 
contemplatlon,  a  time'  for  self-analysis,  a 
time  for  grovrth.  Peace  doesn't  automatically 
come  with  religion.  As  Guy  pointed  out  a 
few  minutes  ago.  the  root  of  many  of  the 
world's  most  horrible  conflicts  or  wars  or 
death  or  destruction  or  hatred  come  from 
the  misapplication  of  religious  beliefs  and 
teachings — the  selfish,  autocratic  claim.  "1 
am  right,  others  are  wrong." 

We  also  learn  about  the  universality  of 
God's  truth.  Who  knows  what  truth  is?  Some- 
one living  In  a  rain  forest  would  say  that 
It  is  true  that  the  earth  is  wet.  Someone  liv- 
ing on  the  desert  would  say  that  it  is  the 
truth  that  earth  Is  dry.  Someone  living  on 
the  equator  would  say  it's  truth  that  the 
earth  Is  hot.  Those  who  live  In  the  arctic 
would  say  It  is  true  that  the  earth  Is  cold. 
And  euch  one  would  be  so  convinced  with  all 
the  tangible  evidence  available  to  him  that 
they  were  telling  the  truth.  Sometimes  we 
close  out  conflicting  views  that  might  give 
us  better  understanding  of  the  truth  because 
we  want  to  know  what's  best  for  us  and.  ol 
course,  the  universality  of  God's  love.  Not 
love  for  ourselves,  not  love  for  our  mothers. 


our  families,  our  communities,  our  districts, 
our  states,  not  even  love  for  our  own  nation 
is  adequate.  There  must  be  a  love  based  on 
a  genuine  concern  for  others. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  us  to 
do  is  to  pray  for  those  who  hate  us.  who 
despltefully  tise  us.  who  persecute  us.  The 
Bible  says  even  the  worst  sinners  love  and 
pray  for  their  friends,  they  want  to  love 
them.  And  sometimes  we  don't  go  that  one 
more  step  forward  in  growth.  Not  on  a  single 
cataclysmic,  transforming  experience,  but 
daily,  and  count  those  against  whom  we  are 
alienated  at  least  every  day.  list  them  by 
name  and  say.  God.  I  pray  for  that  person  or 
those  people.  Every  day  I  pray  for  the 
AyatoUah  Khomeini;  every  day  I  pray  for  the 
kidnappers  who  hold  our  Innocent  Ameri- 
cans; and  everyday,  of  course.  I  pray  for 
those  who  are  held  hostage  as  innocent.  It's 
not  easy  to  do  this,  and  I  have  to  force 
myself  sometimes  to  Include  someone  on  my 
list,  because  I  don't  want  to  acknowledge 
that  that  person  might  be  worthy  of  mv  love. 

And  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all.  I  think, 
is  to  go  one  step  further  than  that  and  thank 
God  for  our  own  difficulties,  our  own  disap- 
pointments, our  own  failures,  our  own  chal- 
lenges, our  owrn  tasks.  But  this  Is  what  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you:  To  set  a  time 
In  each  day  to  list  all  of  the  things  that  you 
consider  to  be  most  difficult,  most  embar- 
rassing, the  worst  challenge  to  your  own  hap- 
piness, and  not  only  ask  God  to  alleviate  it. 
but  preferably  thank  God  for  It.  It  might 
sound  strange,  but  I  guarantee  you.  it  works. 
And  you  mieht  say.  why  in  the  world  should 
I  give  thanks  to  God  for  something  that 
seems  to  me  so  bad.  or  so  damaging. 

Well,  grovrth  in  a  person's  life,  growth  for 
a  nation,  growth  spiritually,  all  defend  on 
our  relationship  with  God.  And  the  basis  of 
that  growth  is  understanding  of  God's  pur- 
pose and  a  sharing  of  difficult  responsibili- 
ties with  God  through  prayer. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Please  remain  standing. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward.  will 
give  the  benediction,  after  which  Bill  Hefner 
will  again  lead  us  in  a  congregational  song. 
"Hallelula".  And  would  you  please,  following 
the  song,  remain  standing  while  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Carter  depart  the  room.  Ad- 
miral Hayward. 

Admiral  Haywabo.  As  we  prepare  to  leave 
this  magnificent  congregation,  may  we  bow 
our  heads  and  open  our  hearts  as  we  contem- 
plate this  magnificent,  wonderful  message, 
these  two  messages  to  us  this  morning.  Let 
us  pray. 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,  whose  arm 
hath  bound  the  restless  wave,  look  down 
with  favor,  oh  God,  and  grant  Thy  blessings 
upon  this  troubled  world.  We  have  not  done 
well  with  Thy  bounty  as  mankind  continues 
to  fall  in  Its  most  worthy  task  to  live  in  love 
and  harmony  with  one  another.  We  find  ovir- 
selves  troubled  and  distressed  at  the  anguish, 
suffering  and  hate  that  resides  in  so  many 
corners  of  the  earth,  oh  Lord.  And  our  souls 
cry  out  to  Thee  for  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  grace 
as  we  pray  with  all  our  strength,  entreating 
Thee  to  use  us  as  Instruments  of  Your  power 
to  help  bring  about  Just  and  equitable  solu- 
tions to  the  perplexing  issues  that  separate 
men  and  nations. 

Thiis.  oh  God,  we  pray  unto  Thee  to  grant 
to  those  in  special  positions  of  authority, 
especially  to  our  President  and  the  leaders 
of  all  nations,  give  them  unconunon  Insight 
and  wisdom  in  our  search  for  Justice,  decency 
and  peace. 

Make  us  equal,  we  pray,  to  life's  crises,  and 
keep  us  from  shrinking  from  our  responsi- 
bilities, great  though  they  may  be.  Help  us 
to  use  the  special  talents  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed,  and  grant  us  the  courage  to 
shun  no  challenge,  to  face  every  test  and  to 
seek  out  every  opportunity  to  do  Thy  will. 
Help  us,  also,  to  be  ever  humble  and  kind. 


understanding  and  patient,  for  our  wmJc- 
nesses  are  many  and  our  fralUtles  legion. 

Enlighten  our  minds,  oh  Lord,  and  give  us 
a  clear  vision  of  ourselves  so  that  pride, 
selfishness,  and  greed  will  not  mar  our  eyes 
as  we  search  for  a  relationship  with  others 
perfected  in  Thy  love  for  us  all.  Keep  us  ever 
mindful,  oh  God,  that  hope  springs  eternal, 
and  through  Thy  special  grace  may  we  always 
find  encouragement  and  hope  In  all  of  our 
undertakings  as  Indlvldiials  and  as  nations. 

So,  oh  Heavenly  Father,  we  give  Thee  our 
thanks  for  all  Thy  blessings.  May  we  always 
be  worthy  of  them  as  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  Thy  purposes  and  promise  Thee  that  we 
win  give  of  ourselves  constantly  of  greater 
measure.  In  Christ's  holy  name,  amen. 

Congressman  Hefnes.  The  chorus,  "Hml- 
lelujah.# 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE COUNSEL  HARRY  B.  LITTELL 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday. 
February  29,  the  Senate  wlU  lose  to  re- 
tirement one  of  its  ablest  and  most  valu- 
able aides.  After  33  years  in  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel.  9  years  of  which  he 
will  have  served  as  head  of  that  fine 
office.  Harry  B.  Littell  has  understand- 
ably chosen  to  take  a  well-earned  retire- 
ment. He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of 
us  and  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
expressing  our  deep  appreciation  to 
Harry  and  in  wishing  him  good  health 
and  happiness  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Littell  was  appointed  as  a  Law 
Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate  on  January  11, 
1947.  by  Stephen  E.  Rice.  Legislative 
Counsel,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  training  period  in  leg- 
islative draftsmanship  he  was  promoted 
to  Assistant  Counsel,  and  many  years 
later  to  Senior  Counsel.  Then,  in  May 
1971,  he  was  appointed  as  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate  by  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
of  Louisiana. 

The  long  career  of  Mr.  Littell  in  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel — and 
incidentally,  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  served  in  that  Office  longer  than 
any  other  individual — is  a  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  predecessors  who,  in  es- 
tablishing that  Office,  required  that  the 
Legislative  Counsel  be  appointed  with- 
out reference  to  political  affiliations  and 
solely  on  the  groirnd  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office.  The  apo- 
litical nature  of  the  Office  of  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  has  enabled  it  to  develop 
career  oriented  attorneys,  such  as  Harry 
Littell,  who  have  been  able  to  provide  a 
high  level  of  technical  legal  services  to 
all  committees  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  confidential  lawyer-client  basis. 

A  native  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  Mr.  Lit- 
tell received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Indiana  University  in  1942.  After 
combat  service  in  Europe  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Army  in  World  War 
n,  he  returned  to  the  law  school  of  that 
university  and  received  his  law  degree 
with  distinction  in  1946.  While  at  Indi- 
ana University  he  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Or- 
der of  the  Coif.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Although  for  most  of  his  Senate  ca- 
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reer  he  specialized  In  tax  and  tariff  law 
and  for  many  years  was  the  principal 
legislative  draftsman  for  the  bills  in 
those  fields  coming  before  the  Senate,  in 
more  recent  years  Harry  has  worked 
very  closely  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  has  given 
our  staff  frequent  and  valuable  counsel- 
ing and  drafting  assistance. 

Harry  Littell  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  career  public  servant.  He  has 
skillfully,  ably,  and  tirelessly  served  the 
Senate  for  33  years.  I  most  sincerely  wish 
him  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  and  happy 
retirement,  with  his  wife  Becky  and  their 
family  of  four  children.* 


February  27,  1980 


IMPROVING  CAPABILITY  TO  MOBI- 
LIZE MILITARY  MANPOWER 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
always  been  my  belief  that  it  is  incimi- 
bent  upon  those  charged  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  to  choose  the  least 
divisive  and  intrusive  means  of  accom- 
plishing that  task.  And  so,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  today  a  28-page  report,  is- 
sued January  16  by  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service,   which  clearly  states 
that  draft  registration,  in  its  own  words, 
is  "redundant  and  unnecessary."  This 
report  preceded  the  63-page  February  13 
report  from  the  President  to  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  Selective  Service.  The 
option  for  a  postmobilization  registra- 
tion plan,  apparently  endorsed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  as  the 
most  efiBcient  and  cost-effective  program 
for  mobilization,  was  excluded  from  the 
report  sent  to  Congress.  The  report  I 
submit  today  shows  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  either  ignore  or 
bury  the  truth  about  draft  registration. 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  report  followed,  by  almost 
a  month,  the  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  As  indicated  in  the  official 
report  sent  to  Congress,  the  Selective 
Service  mobilization  timetable,  based  on 
the  Department  of  Defenses  specifica- 
tions, because  it  is  based  on  "worst  case" 
planning    already,    includes    exigencies 
Uke    those    in    Iran    and    Afghanistan. 
These  war  plans  require  the  first  induct- 
ees within  30  days  after  an  emergency 
is  declared. 

The  postmobilization  registration  plan 
recommended  by  the  Selective  Service 
in  the  report  I  am  submitting  states  that 
the  first  inductee  could  be  made  avail- 
able within  17  days  after  mobilization. 
Under  the  Carter  administration's  pro- 
posed registration  plan,  the  first  in- 
ductee could  be  made  available  in  10  to 
13  days.  This  would  indicate  a  4  to  7 
day  improvement  over  the  capability  of 
the  system  without  draft  registration. 
Either  way.  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
fense Department  are  exceeded  by  a 
healthy  margin. 

Though  the  case  is  clearly  made  that 
draft  registration  is  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Department  of  Defense's 
war  plans,  and  one  need  not  challenge 
their  assumptions  to  make  that  case,  two 
factors  deserve  mention  because  they 
strengthen  the  case  against  draft  regis- 
tration even  more.  First,  the  mobiliza- 
tion requirements  assume  that  there  will 


be  no  volunteers.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  on  June  4.  1917,  10  million 
men  were  registered  and  that  on  October 
16.  1940,  16  million  men  were  registered. 
I  think  an  argument  can  be  made.  Mr. 
President,  that  basing  our  requirements 
on  the  assimiption  that  there  will  be  ab- 
solutely no  volunteers  in  times  of  true 
national  emergencies  insults  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people. 

In  addition,  given  the  current  training 
base  capacity  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
unlikely  that  vast  numbers  of  draftees 
could  be  used  prior  to  30  days  after  mo- 
bilization. Optimistically.  Army  Reserve 
units  are  not  to  be  manned,  equipped,  and 
organized  until  19  days  after  mobiliza- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
report  carefully.  I  have  chosen  to  make 
this  information  public,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  American  people,  particu- 
larly our  young  people  and  their  parents, 
have  the  right  to  know  the  truth  about 
the  empty  symbolism  of  draft  registra- 
tion. 

The  report  follows: 

Improved  Capability  To  Mobilize  Mxlitary 
Manpower 
introduction 
Since  1973,  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
United  States  have  operated  under  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  (AVP)  concept.  Even  though 
Inductions  under  the  MUltary  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  (MSSA)  have  been  terminated,  the 
Selective  Service  System  is  still  responsible 
for  providing  the  Increased  personnel  neces- 
sary to  man  our  Armed  Services  during 
periods  of  national  emergency.  The  ability  of 
the  Selective  Service  to  support  a  military 
mobilization  Is  of  concern  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  This  report  examines 
a  number  of  alternative  Selective  Service 
postures  and  sets  forth  a  course  of  action  to 
Insure  that  Selective  Service  can.  In  a 
realistic,  efficient  and  equitable  manner,  meet 
the  emergency  manpower  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Selective  Service  and  the  All-Volunteer 
Force 
In  1970.  the  President's  Commission  on  an 
All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  reported  that  they 
"unanimously  believed  that  the  nation's  in- 
terest will  be  (best)  served  by  an  all- volun- 
teer force,  supported  by  an  effective  standby 
draft."  (p.  56)  Antlcltlng  the  advent  of  the 
AVF.  the  Congress,  in  1971.  amended  the 
MSSA  to  provide  that: 

■The  Selective  Service  System  .  .  .  shall 
be  maintained  as  an  active  standby  organiza- 
tion, with  (1)  a  complete  registration  and 
classification  structure  capable  of  Immediate 
operations  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency and  (2)  personnel  adequate  to  rein- 
state Immediately  the  full  operation  of  the 
system  ...  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency." 

In  FY  1973,  the  AVP  became  a  reality.  The 
last  draft  calls  were  Issued  In  December 
1972.  statutory  authority  to  Induct  expired 
In  June  1973.  On  April  1,  1975  the  President 
suspended  the  requirement  that  those  sub- 
ject to  the  MSSA  register  with  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Classification  actions  were 
terminated  and  local  boards,  State  Head- 
quarters, and  appeal  boards  were  closed  In 
FY  1976. 

The  Standbp  Selective  Service  System 
Under  the  AVF  concept,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Is  to  provide  a  "standby  "  system  to  sup- 
port a  military  mobilization.  The  system 
must  be  ready,  without  notice,  to  provide 
the  untrained  manpower  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  staff  our  Armed  Services  during  a 
military    emergency.    The    specific    reqiUre- 


ment— numbers  of  people  and  delivery 
schedule— are  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  ' 

In  the  mid  1970's.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
established  an  induction  requirement  which 
Selective  Service  believed  they  could  meet 
with  their  existing  system.  In  October  1977 
however.  Defense  Increased  the  requirement 
and  moved  up  the  schedule.  This  change 
was  based  upon  the  worst  case  senarlo  in 
which  there  are  no  volunteers  or  enlist- 
ments from  the  delayed  entry  pool,  and  Se- 
lective Service  provides  the  entire  DOD  re- 
quirement for  untrained  manpower.  Table  1 
contrasts  the  original  and  the  revised  de- 
livery schedules. 

TABLE  1.-000  INDUCTION  REQUIREMENT 
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Total  in- 
•  J  J"     .    1M.000  ductioni 

induction     inductions  in  S  mo 


Ofi?inal M+UO         M+150 

Revised m+30  M+60 


650.000 


M  =3  Mobilization  diy. 


The  ability  of  the  Selective  Service  to  meet 
the  revised  schedule  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  number  of  recent  critical  reviews.  Includ- 
ing a  major  President's  Reorganization  Proj- 
ect Study.  Each  study  concluded,  as  did  the 
then  Acting  Director  of  Selective  Service  In 
a  report  to  the  Congress  (March  1979),  that. 
Selective  Service  does  "not  presently  have 
the  capability  to  meet  the  Department  of 
Defense  wartime  manpower  requirements 
from  our  'deep  standby'  status." 

A  report  to  the  Congress 
The  1980  Defense  Authorization  Act  re- 
quired that  the  President  address  a  number 
of  Issues  pertaining  to  military  manpower 
procurement  policies  and  the  appropriate 
posture  for  a  "standby"  Selective  Service. 

Specifically.  Selective  Service  has  addressed 
five  Issues  posed  by  the  Congress: 

The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  method  of  automatically  register- 
ing persons  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act; 

The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  method  of  automatically  register- 
ing persons  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  through  a  centralized  automated 
system  using  school  records  and  other  exist- 
ing records,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Impact  of  such  a  registration  on  privacy 
rights  and  on  other  constitutional  Issues; 

Whether  persons  registered  under  such  Act 
should  also  be  Immediately  classified  and  ex- 
amined or  whether  classification  and  exam- 
ination of  registrants  should  be  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President; 

Such  changes  in  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Selective  Service  System  as  the 
President  determines  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  meet  the 
personnel  requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during  a  mobilization  In  a  more  efficient  and 
expeditious  manner  than  Is  presently  pos- 
sible; and 

Such  other  changes  In  existing  law  re- 
lating to  registration,  classification,  selec- 
tion and  Induction  as  the  President  con- 
siders appropriate. 

In  addition,  the  Conference  report  ac- 
companying the  1980  DOD  Authorization  Act 
charges  that: 

"The  President's  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
registration  plan  through  a  centralized  auto- 
mated system  should  specifically  address 
court  decisions  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ment for  Issuing  Induction  orders  In  the 
proper  'order  of  call",  as  well  as  those  dealing 
with  conscientious  objectors,  classification 
procedures,  and  other  relevant  court  deci- 
sions." 


"If  the  President  intends  to  rely  on  poet- 
moblUzatlon  registration  plans  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  mobilization  capacity  at  time 
of  emergency,  then  the  report  should  also 
address  the  extent  of  testing  of  the  plan 
that  win  be  done,  the  acquisition  schedule, 
and  capability  of  computers  and  other  neces- 
sary equipment,  the  extent  of  agreements 
with  state  election  officials  or  other  non- 
Federal  agencies,  the  schedule  for  training 
Federal  and  non-Federal  personnel  who 
would  be  involved  In  registration,  and  the 
likelihood  that  induction  orders  Issued  under 
such  a  plan  would  survive  potential  court 
challenges." 

The  basic  problem  facing  Selective  Service 
is.  "How  should  the  Selective  Service  System 
operate  to  meet,  efficiently  and  equitably, 
the  mobilization  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  untrained  manpower?"  In  order 
to  address  this  question,  we  examined  a 
number  of  options  which  correspond  to  the 
alternatives  suggested  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1980  Defense  Authorization  Act.  Specific  op- 
tions considered  were : 

1.  A  pQst-moblllzation  participatory  (face- 
to-face)  registration  plan. 

2.  Pre-mobllizatlon  participatory  registra- 
tion. 

3.  Pre-moblUzation  participatory  registra- 
tion and  classification. 

4.  Pre-mobllizatlon  participatory  registra- 
tion, classification,  and  examination. 

5.  Non-participatory  registration. 

This  report 

This  report  reflects  the  process  undertaken 
to  provide  an  answer  to  the  above  question 
and  to  choose  a  course  of  action  designed 
to  insure  that  Selective  Service  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  its  mission  In  support  of  the 
Defense  Department.  First,  we  examined  the 
DOD  requirement  with  regard  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  States 
(AFEES)  capacity  to  process  registrants  for 
induction.  This  established  a  mlnimimi  re- 
sponsiveness goal  for  Selective  Service.  Next, 
we  examined  five  options  and  assess  their 
ability  to  meet  delivery  requirements,  and 
their  costs.  We  reviewed  the  poet-moblliza- 
tlon  plans  previously  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  determined  that  major  Im- 
provements could  and  should  be  made.  We 
therefore  developed  a  new  post-mobillzatlon 
system,  drsimatically  different  from  the  plan 
previously  presented  to  the  Congress,  and 
determined  Its  cost  and  responsiveness. 
Using  this  plan  as  a  base,  we  provide  for 
pre-mobillzation  registration,  and  estimated 
the  added  cost  and  improved  responsiveness. 
We  then  considered  classification,  and  clas- 
sification and  examinations,  and,  again  pro- 
jected the  marginal  cost  and  improvement 
In  responsiveness.  Our  analysis  also  consid- 
ered non-participatory  registration  as  an 
alternative  to  face-to-face  registration.  Our 
basic  conclusion  was  that  non-participatory 
registration  Is  undesirable  and  that  every 
participatory  registration  option  can  more 
than  meet  the  DOD  manpower  requirement. 
The  post-moblllzatlon  option  Is  by  far  the 
most  cost  effective,  and  least  intrusive,  and 
Is  the  option  chosen  by  Selective  Service.  The 
next  section  of  the  Report  examines  that  op- 
tion In  detail,  and  steps  taken  to  build  an 
efficient  and  equitable  standby  Selective 
Service  System. 

The  Standby  Selective  Service  System  pre- 
sented in  this  report  is  markedly  different 
from  previous  standby  plans.  We  highlight 
the  new  system  with  respect  to  seven  sub- 
systems which  make  up  the  registration /In- 
duction process.  The  major  changes  are  (1) 
reliance  on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  (USPS) 
to  conduct  face-to-face  registration;  (2)  the 
sort  of  registration  forms  by  USPS  into  Ran- 
dom Sequence  Numbers  (RSN).  the  creation 
of  computer  data  files  in  RSN  order  and  the 
accelerated  promulgation  of  induction  or- 
ders; and  (3)  the  reliance  on  operating,  In- 


place,  testable,  Federal  Infrastructures  to 
support  the  Selective  Service  in  an  emer- 
gency. I.e..  Social  Security  Administration 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  "keypunch" 
support  and  DOD  for  computer,  facilities, 
and  personnel  support.  This  support  In  no 
way  compromises  the  administrative  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Selective  Service  and  com- 
pletely reserves  for  Selective  Service  the 
process  by  which  claims  for  deferments  and 
exemptions  are  adjudicated. 

We  also  provide  an  Analysis  of  the  new 
Standby  Selective  Service  System  to  deter- 
mine how  flexible  It  is  likely  to  be  in  meeting 
Defense's  requirements.  Our  analysis  consid- 
ered ( 1 )  our  ability  to  achieve  a  given  sched- 
ule and  ( 2 )  our  ability  to  achieve  a  planned 
rate  of  production.  The  total  registration/In- 
duction system  has  the  capability  to  meet 
the  DOD  induction  schedule  even  with  con- 
siderable slippage  In  the  assumed  timetable 
or  a  failure  of  the  Selective  Service  and/or 
the  AFEES  to  achieve  a  given  rate  of 
performance. 

The  report  goes  on  to  consider  a  number  of 
additional  concerns  raised  In  the  Conference 
report  and  statutory  changes  with  regard  to 
the  new  post-moblllzatlon  plan.  The  report 
concludes  with  a  Summary  and  Concltislons 
section  which  highlights  steps  already  taken 
to  ensure  Selective  Service's  immediate  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  an  emergency  military 
mobilization. 

The  DOD  requirements 
In  1977,  DOD  asked  the  Selective  Service  to 
develop  the  capability  to  start  Inductions 
within  the  first  thirty  days  after  mobilization 
(M  +  30),  and  to  deliver  100,000  inductees  to 
Defense  by  M-(-60,  with  650,000  Inductions  to 
take  place  during  the  first  six  months  of  mo- 
bilization. This  was  based  upon  the  worst 
case  scenario,  namely  that  Selective  Service 
would  be  the  only  source  of  untrained 
manpower. 

As  noted,  the  DOD  requirements  are  stated 
as  "inductions"  and  as  such  require  the  clos- 
est coordination  between  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  DOD's  Military  Enlistment  Processing 
Command  (MEPCOM).  In  the  "Induction" 
process,  the  Selective  Service : 

Registers  those  subject  to  the  MSSA. 

Determines  the  order  of  those  who  will  be 
called  for  service. 

Orders  registrants  to  take  physical  and 
mental  examinations. 

Issues  orders  for  induction. 

Classifies  individuals. 

Adjudicates  claims  for  deferments,  post- 
ponements, and  exemptions. 

The  Military  Enlisted  Processing  Com- 
mand, through  their  67  Armed  Forces  Ex- 
amining and  Entrance  Stations  (AFEES)  : 

Provides  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions. 

Inducts  qualified  registrants  Into  the 
Armed  Services. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Defense  requirement  on  the 
Selective  Service,  we  have  worked  with 
MEPCOM  to  determine  the  AFEES  capability 
to  process  registrants  during  a  military  mo- 
bilization. Our  analysis  shows  that  the 
AFEESs  have  the  ability  to  give  at  least  14,000 
physical  and  mental  examinations  per  day,  6 
days  per  week  during  mobilization.  'This 
means  that: 

Historical  analysis  Indicates  that  depend- 
ing upon  the  time  of  the  year,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  must  issue  as  many  as 
35,000  indication  orders  per  day  in  order  to 
guarantee  that  14,000  registrants  will  report 
to  the  AFEES  to  take  physical  and  mental 
examinations.  (Induction  orders  would  be  Is- 
sued ten  days  before  an  Individual  is  ex- 
pected to  report  to  an  AFEES. ) 

Based  upon  a  historical  50  percent  physi- 
cal and  mental  examination  acceptance  rate, 
the  system  can  induct  7,000  per  day,  6  days 
per  week. 


The  AFEES  could  accept  registrants  as  lat« 
as  M-l-43  and  stUl  provide  100.000  induc- 
tions by  M-t-60. 

Earlier  delivery  of  registrants  to  the  AFEES 
would  allow  them  to  operate  below  maximum 
capacity  or  the  SSS/MEPCOM  system  to  in- 
duct more  than  100.000  by  M-|-60. 

SELECTIVE    SISVICE    OPTIONS 

Selective  Service  considered  In  detail  the 
five  options  in  terms  of  the  ability  each  pro- 
vides to  carry  out  our  mission.  Before  de- 
scribing the  options  and  the  results  of  our 
analysis  In  more  detaU,  it  Is  Important  to 
note  that  there  are  a  number  of  features 
which  are  common  to  two  or  more  of  these 
options.  The  most  Important  of  these  are; 

United  States  Postal  Service  will  carry  out 
the  face-to-face  registration.  USPS  has  agreed 
to  undertake  the  task  of  face-to-face  regis- 
tration under  all  partlclpatcxy  registration 
options  (Options  1.  2,  3  and  4).  The  USPS 
Is  attractive  because  It  is  a  single  command 
infrastructure  with  faculties  and  personnel, 
and  a  communication/transportation  net- 
work extending  to  every  comer  of  the  coim- 
try.  Postal  locations  are  widely  known.  USPS 
has  provided  similar  services  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (passp>ort  applications)  and  for 
the  United  States  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  (alien  registration).  USPS  Is 
capable  of  storing  registration  forms,  trans- 
porting materials  and  training  personnel. 
They  can  sort  registration  material  and 
transport  forms  to  central  locations  for  data 
processing.  The  USPS  has  also  agreed  to  Joint 
tests  of  their  capability  to  register  draft 
eligible  Individuals.  The  first  such  test  will 
be  conducted  later  this  year. 

The  Emergency  Military  Manpower  Pro- 
curement System  procedures  will  be  em- 
ployed wherever  possible.  Both  pre-  and  post- 
mobilization participatory  registration  op- 
tions (1  and  2)  will  employ  the  procedures 
Incorporated  In  the  Emergency  Military  Man- 
power Procurement  System  (EMMPS).  A 
major  feature  of  EMin^  Is  that  It  elimi- 
nates pre-lnductlon  examinations  and  classi- 
fication. After  registration  and  a  Random  Se- 
quence Number  (RSN)  lottery,  all  regis- 
trants will  be  administratively  classified  1-A. 
ready  for  Induction.  Induction  orders  would 
be  centrally  Issued  In  RSN  order  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service.  After  receiving  an 
induction  order,  a  registrant  would  either 
report  to  an  AFEES  for  examination  (and  If 
found  physically  and  mentally  qualified, 
would  be  Inducted) ,  or  would  request  a  de- 
ferment or  exemption.  Such  requests  would 
be  processed  by  local  boards. 

A  new  data  processing  sjrstem  will  support 
all  options.  Everyone  who  has  looked  at  the 
current  state  of  the  Selective  Service  has 
concluded  that  the  ADP  system  is  Inade- 
quate. In  order  to  Immediately  provide  the 
capability  to  register  and  Induct,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  agreed  that  the  United  States  Army 
Management  Systems  Support  Agency 
(USAMSSA)  will  provide  computer  support 
for  the  operation  of  EMMPS.  llils  Is  only  an 
interim  step.  A  Joint  Selective  Service/ 
MEPCOM  computer  center  Is  planned  for  the 
Pall  of  1980.  The  Joint  center  wUl  provide  a 
single  computer  facility  completely  dedicated 
to  the  registration/induction  process  while 
preserving  the  operational  and  administra- 
tive independence  of  the  Selective  Service. 

The  Selective  Service  field  structure  will  be 
reactivated  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  each  option.  The  Selective  Service 
win  recruit  and  train  local  and  appeal  board 
members  and  will  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  area  offices  under  all  options.  In  an 
emergency  (Cations  1  and  2).  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  provide  selected  facili- 
ties and  personnel  temporarily  detailed  from 
military  recruiting  commands  to  augment 
and  support  area  office  operations.  If  Selec- 
tive    Service     undertakes     pre-mobllizatlon 
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classification  of  registrants  (Option  3),  area 
ofUces  will  be  established  and  staffed. 

Given  tbese  common  features,  the  follow- 
ing dlsctisslon  highlights  the  responsiveness, 
cost,  structure  and  operating  procedures  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  under  each 
option.  (Cost  and  personnel  requirements  are 
base<l  upon  the  assumption  that  the  MSSA 
will  be  Eunended  to  require  women  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Selective  Service.) 

Option  1.  Post-Mobilization  Participatory 
Registration.  The  discussion  of  this  option 
reflects  major  changes  from  the  post- 
mobillzatlon  plans  previously  presented  by 
Selective  Service.  Our  new  plans  provide 
that  the  USPS  register  one  year  of  birth 
group  (4  million  men  and  women)  four  days 
after  notification  of  mobilization  (M  +  4). 
USPS  employees  will  review  completed 
forms,  witness  the  registrant's  signature. 
and  provide  the  registrant  with  a  copy  of 
the  form  as  a  receipt.  Two  weeks  later  USPS 
will  begin  continuous  registration  of  18  year 
olds.  Selective  Service  will  conduct  a  lottery 
on  the  evening  of  M  +  4.  The  USPS  will  sort 
registration  cards  by  lottery  number  and 
forward  sorted  data  to  IRS  and/or  SSA  re- 
gional offices.  Selective  Service  reserve  officers 
win  be  located  at  IRS/SSA  regional  offices 
and  win  receive  and  ensure  the  security  of 
the  registration  forms.  The  IRS/SSA  will 
keypunch  registrant  data  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  a  central  computer  center. 
The  Director  of  Selective  Service,  acting  for 
the  President  and  using  EEMPS,  will  issue 
Induction  orders  starting  on  M  +  7. 

Concurrently.  434  area  offices  will  open  at 
predeslgnated  recruiting  office  locations. 
Fifteen  himdred  pre-tralned  ptersonnel  will 
transfer  from  the  Armed  Services  Recruiting 
Conunands  to  Selective  Service  to  augment 
reserve  officers  already  assigned  to  Selective 
Service.  Area  offices  will  provide  adminis- 
trative assistance  to  local  boards.  State 
Headquarters  will  also  be  reestablished  to 
provide  administrative  assistance  to  area 
offices.  Regional  offices  will  continue  to  sup- 
port both. 

Under  this  option.  Selective  Service  ex- 
pects to  exceed  the  current  DOD  require- 
ment for  Inductees.  Registration  will  occur 
at  M-l-4  and  induction  notices  will  be  Issued 
starting  on  M  +  7.  Inductions  will  begin  on 
M+17  at  the  rate  of  7.000  per  day.  the  esti- 
mated capacity  of  NEPCOM.  With  this  sus- 
tained rate.  100,000  Inductions  could  be 
made  by  M  +  35  and  650,000  Inductions  by 
M4-125. 

The  estimated  yearly  recurring  cost  for 
this  option,  i.e.,  base  level  cost  to  keep  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  a  true  standby 
posture,  is  $9.7M. 

Option  2.  Pre-Mobillzation  Participatory 
Registration.  The  USPS  would  conduct  face- 
to-face  pre-mobilization  registration  in 
largely  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
under  emergency  mobilization  plans.  Ini- 
tially, USPS  would  conduct  a  start-up  regis- 
tration of  one  year  of  birth  group  (approxi- 
mately 4  million  19  year  olds)  over  a  period 
of  about  a  month.  Continuous  registration 
of  18  year  olds  would  start  shortly  there- 
after. Registration  would  occur  during  regu- 
lar USPS  business  hours  at  classified  post 
offices.  The  IRS/SSA  would  key  only  the 
registration  data  for  the  initial  group.  Data 
generated  from  continuous  registration  and 
change  of  address  notices  would  be  proc- 
essed by  Selective  Service. 

In  the  event  of  mobilization,  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  acting  for  the  Presi- 
dent, would  Immediately  classify  registrants 
lA  and  begin  to  Issue  order  for  induction 
Reelstrants  would  begin  to  report  to  the 
AFEES  the  morning  of  M+10.  seven  days 
ahead  of  the  Option  1  schedule. 

As  under  Option  1,  434  area  offices  would 
^*'„Kn.**^.V^'^*''  "^  Recruiting  offices  upon 
mobilization,  and  the  Recruiting  Services 
^uld  provide   1,500  pre-tralned   people   to 


Under  Option  2.  Selective  Service  could 
order  sufficient  numbers  of  registrants  on 
M-day  so  that  the  AFEES  could  immediately 
induct  7.000  per  day.  the  maximum  capacity 
of  MEPCOM.  At  this  rate.  100,000  induc- 
tions would  be  made  by  M-t-26  and  650,000 
by  M  +  117. 

Estimated  cost  for  Option  2  is  $11. 3M  in 
one-time  costs  and  $23.8M  in  recurring  costs. 
This  is  an  additional  $14.  IM  in  annual  re- 
curring costs  above  the  costs  of  post-mo- 
bilizatlon  registration  (Option  1) . 

The  additional  one-time  pre-mobillzation 
costs  would  be  $5.8M  for  the  USPS  to  con- 
duct the  initial  registration  and  $5.7M  to 
the  IRS/SSA  to  key  these  data.  The  increase 
la  recurring  costs  would  Include  $5.8M  to  the 
USPS  to  conduct  continuous  registration. 
$4M  for  additional  rent,  travel,  printing,  re- 
production, and  other  services.  About  $4.3M 
in  additional  costs  would  be  for  Increased 
personnel:  three  hundred  twenty  addition- 
al people  would  be  needed  in  the  regional  of- 
fices to  key  and  Input  registration  cards  to 
record  address  changes.  Fifty-nine  addition- 
al people  would  be  needed  for  management, 
.supervision  and  staff  support. 

Option  3.  Pre-Mobillzatlon  Registration  and 
Classification.  If  the  President  directs  pre- 
mobilization  registration  and  classification, 
the  Selective  Service  would  modify  its  Emer- 
gency Military  Manpower  Procurement  Sys- 
tem (EMMPS)  procedures. 

Under  this  option,  the  USPS  would  reg- 
ister individuals  as  before.  Registration  data 
for  the  first  group  would  be  keyed  by  the 
IRS/SSA.  Pour  hundred  thirty-four  area  of- 
fices would  be  established  to  handle  follow- 
on  data  entry  and  would,  in  addition,  work 
with  local  draft  boards  in  classification.  At 
the  same  time,  97  appeal  boards  would  be 
established.  Registrants  would  be  given  con- 
tinuous opportunity  to  appeal  or  petition 
for  change  o:  classification. 

Pre-moblllzatlon  classification  of  regis- 
trants under  Option  3  would  not  Improve 
mobilization  response  times.  First  inductions 
would  still  occur  at  M+10.  One  hundred 
thousand  Inductions  would  be  made  by 
M  +  26  and  650,000  by  M  +  117.  The  bene- 
fit of  classification  before  mobilization  Is 
not  response  time,  but  in  a  more  orderly  in- 
duction process,  since  orders  would  be  Issued 
only  to  those  already  classified.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  individuals  who  did  not 
request  reclassification  In  the  pre-mobiliza- 
tion period  might  still  do  so  during  mobili- 
zation. 

The  additional  costs  incurred  by  rein- 
stating pre-mobillzation  classification  would 
be  determined  in  part  by  the  numbers  classi- 
fied. Two  sub-options  were  considered:  (1) 
classify  only  enough  registrants  to  insure  the 
delivery  of  100,000  qualified  Inductees,  and 
(2)  classify  an  entire  year  of  birth  group 
annually. 

In  order  to  provide  100,000  qualified 
inductees.  Selective  Service  would  classify  ap- 
proximately one  million  registrants.  Addi- 
tional staff  would  be  needed  to  handle  classi- 
fication questionnaires,  make  and  maintain 
registrant  files,  request  additional  documen- 
tation when  required,  decide  administrative 
reclassifications  .support  local  boards,  up- 
date data  bases,  notify  registrants  of  results, 
arrange  for  personal  appearances,  and  re- 
spond to  queries.  The  one-time  costs  would 
Increase  by  about  $2.6M  and  recurring  costs 
would  Increase  by  $12.0M— $5.7M  for  In- 
creased systems  support,  $0.2M  for  ADP  sup- 
port, and  $8.1M  for  additional  personnel. 

If  an  entire  year  group  (about  4  million 
men  and  women)  is  classified  each  year,  total 
costs  would  increase  significantly,  but  with 
no  increase  in  responsiveness.  One-time  costs 
would  be  about  tho  same  for  classifying  4 
million  as  for  classifying  one  million.  How- 
ever, recurring  costs  would  Increase— $23  IM 
for  additional  staff  and  $6.4M  for  system  sup- 
port, e.g..  communications,  rent,  printing, 
travel,  and  services.  About  1,800  additional 


people  would  be  needed  to  handle  the  addi- 
tional 3  million  classifications,  and  another 
450  i>eople  for  management  and  supervision. 

Option  4.  Pre-Mobillzation  Classification 
and  Examination.  Under  this  concept,  regis- 
trants with  specified  classification  would  be 
ordered  to  an  AFEES  for  pre-lnductlon  exam- 
ination. Those  found  acceptable  would  be 
available  for  induction  after  a  check  of  phys- 
ical status.  Army  regulations  provide  that 
physical  examinations  are  valid  for  one  year. 
If  an  individual  is  Inducted  within  a  year 
after  his  examination,  only  a  physical  In- 
spection Is  required.  If  the  delay  Is  more  than 
a  year,  a  new  examination  would  be  called 
for. 

Responsiveness  would  be  Improved  because 
MEPCOM  Is  able  to  process  pre-examlned 
individuals  more  quickly.  Current  estimates 
are  that  MEPCOM  could  accept  up  to  17,500 
pre-examlned  Individuals  per  day  and  that 
about  16,000  of  these  (92^^)  would  be  found 
acceptable  and  Inducted. 

As  with  pre-moblhzation  classification,  two 
sub-options  are:  (1)  examine  sufficient  num- 
bers of  classified  registrants  to  Insure  100,000 
qualified  Inductees  and  (2)  examine  an  en- 
tire year  of  birth  group  annually.  In  either 
case.  Induction  orders  would  be  Issued  on  M- 
day,  and  Inductions  would  begin  at  M  +  IO. 
Initially  at  a  rate  of  16,000  per  day.  If  a  por- 
tion of  a  year  group  Is  examined,  100,000 
qualified  males  could  be  Inducted  by  M  +  16 
and  650.000  individuals  could  be  Inducted  by 
M+ 108.  If  the  entire  year  group  is  exaiftined 
in  the  pre-mobillzation  period,  then  the  total 
650,000  inductions  could  be  made  by  M  +  56. 
Both  cases  exceed  DOD's  stated  requirements 
for  Inductees. 

Under  this  option,  additional  costs  would 
be  Incurred  by  both  the  Selective  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  If  a  deci- 
sion Is  made  to  examine  only  enough  people 
to  meet  DOD's  60-day  requirement.  Selective 
Service  would  plan  to  order  600,000  regis- 
trants for  examination.  Additional  Selective 
Service  resources  would  be  needed  to  process 
examination  results,  schedule  transporta- 
tion for  the  registrants  to  take  examinations, 
answer  queries,  and  schedule  the  additional' 
workloads  for  local  boards.  One-time  costs 
would  not  Increase  In  either  case  since  area 
offices  would  already  be  operational.  The 
additional  recurring  costs  would  total 
$11. 4M  If  part  of  year  group  is  examined 
and  $58.3M  if  an  entire  year  group  is  ex- 
amined annually. 

The  costs  of  the  examinations  would  be 
borne  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
Office  of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  provided  an  estimate  of  $75.00 
per  examination  based  on  the  expected  use 
of  contract  physicians.  Re-examlnations 
would  cost  about  $10.00.  Using  these  pro- 
jected costs,  examining  part  of  a  year  group 
would  cost  about  $45M  and  examining  an 
entire  year  group  (approximately  3.6  mil- 
lion) would  cost  about  $266.0M. 

Option  5.  Non-Partlclpatory  Registration. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  proposed  that 
Selective  Service  consider  relying  on  exist- 
ing computer  files  to  form  a  list  of  draft 
ellglbles  instead  of  a  planning  on  a  tradi- 
tional face-to-face  registration.  We  have 
studied  this  proposal  in  terms  of  (1)  our 
ability  to  construct  a  list  of  sufficient  size 
and  accuracy  from  which  to  Induct  the  re- 
quired personnel,  and  (2)  the  Impact  of 
such  procedures  on  the  Privacy  Act.  on  other 
related  statutes,  on  the  MSSA.  and  on  Con- 
stitutional questions  of  equal  protection 
and  due  process. 

The  Selective  Service,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  draft,  needs  the  name,  address,  and 
birth  date  of  males  subject  to  the  MSSA.  (If 
females  were  subject  to  the  MSSA.  we  would 
also  need  to  know  the  sex  of  the  registrant.) 
At  a  minimum,  we  need  valid  data  (correct 
addresses)  on  sufficient  numbers  of  people 
to  insure  we  can  induct  the  required  number 
of  people:  6:1  in  order  to  Induct/lnductlon 
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ratio  is  planned.  A  master  list  must  be  avail- 
able no  later  than  M  +  20  to  insure  that  we 
can  deliver  the  first  inductees  to  Defense 
by  M+30. 

The  most  comprehensive  data  base  avail- 
able is  the  master  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration (SSA)  file  which  contains  all  the 
needed  data  except  current  address.  Based 
upon  our  survey  of  five  Federal  agencies 
(Agriculture.  HEW,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Treasury) ;  and  the  Education,  Motor  Vehicle, 
and  Voter  Registration  agencies  in  six  states, 
we  found  the  most  comprehensive  source  of 
"current"  address  Is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS) . 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  using  De- 
partment of  Labor  employment  statistics, 
has  estimated  that  85  percent  of  the  19-to- 
20  year  old  population  work  some  time  dur- 
ing each  year,  and  therefore  probably  filed 
an  Income  Tax  Return.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reports  that  the  mobility  rate  of  the 
prime  age  group  (18-26)  ranged  from  16 
to  34  percent  during  the  period  1975  to  1976. 
Our  best  estimate  is  that,  unless  a  master 
list  is  updated  regularly,  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  addresses  will  be  invalid  by 
the  end  of  a  year.  A  merged  SSA/IRS  list 
will  be  most  accurate  Immediately  after 
April  15,  and  will  become  progressively  in- 
accurate until  the  following  year's  filing. 
Given  our  estimates  of  an  85  percent  IRS 
coverage  and  25  percent  mobility  rates,  a 
master  list  with  "valid"  addresses  may  cap- 
ture as  little  as  60  percent  of  the  draft  eli- 
gible population.  This,  however,  appears  to 
be  sufficient  to  meet  DOD's  induction  re- 
quirements. 

As  noted,  any  registration  system  must  be 
able  to  provide  a  list  in  about  twenty  days. 
CBO  indicates  that  these  agencies  "already 
have  a  major  tape  exchange  program  In  ef- 
fect, and  they  estimate  it  would  take  about 
three  to  five  days  to  merge  the  files  .  .  ." 
However,  in  response  to  inquiries  from  Selec- 
tive Service,  Social  Security  Indicated  It 
would  take  a  month  to  deliver  the  data,  and 
IRS  indicated  two  months  to  perform  the 
match  and  create  the  merged  file.  It  appears 
that  in  order  to  insure  a  master  file,  we 
should  plan  on  merging  SSA  and  IRS  data 
in  the  pre-mobillzation  period. 

While  the  construction  of  a  master  list 
from  SSA  and  IRS  computer  files  Is  feasible, 
questions  have  been  raised  on  privacy  and 
constitutional  guarantees  of  equal  treat- 
ment and  due  process.  All  Federal  agencies 
surveyed  advised  that  not  only  would  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974  have  to  be  amended,  but 
prohibitions  on  individual  agencies  would 
also  have  to  be  changed.  (IRS  has  specific 
prohibitions  in  Title  26.)  Moreover,  IRS  be- 
lieves that,  "to  use  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  system  for  t|ie  purpose  suggested 
would  adversely  effect  our  extremely  im- 
portant mission  In  a  number  of  ways.  It  may 
have  a  significant  impact  on  compliance  in 
the  area  of  withholdings  and  return  filings 
...  if  withholding  records  are  used  in  the 
military  induction  process,  draft  protestors 
would  be  presented  with  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  become  tax  protestors." 

The  Selective  Service  General  Counsel  has 
advised  that  non-participatory  registration 
would  require  an  amendment  to  the  MSSA. 
and  that  In  his  view  such  an  amendment 
would  violate  both  due  process  and  equal 
protection  guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 

Under  present  plans,  not  everyone  eligi- 
ble to  serve  is  likely  to  be  called.  A  system  in 
which  induction  Into  military  service  Is  sys- 
tematically reserved  for  those  who  have  so- 
cial security  numbers,  can  be  located  because 
they  have  filed  an  Income  Ttut  Return,  and 
have  not  moved,  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  means  for  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  Its  purpose.  This  Is  particularly  true 
since  there  are  other  ways  open  to  the  Con- 
grass — ^both  pre-  and  poet-moblllzaUon  face- 


to-face  registration — which  guarantee  due 
process  under  the  law.  The  argument  that 
merged  computer  files  will  save  money  and 
avoid  generational  confilct  does  not  appear 
compelling  enough  to  violate  Constitutional 
guarantees. 

It  Is  often  argued  that  face-to-face  regis- 
tration win  not  provide  mcx-e  names  and 
addresses  than  non-participatory  registra- 
tion, and,  therefore,  the  two  systems  are 
equivalent.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  cor- 
rect. We  estimate  a  face-to-face  registration 
will  provide  a  list  over  90  percent  complete 
compared  to  as  little  as  60  percent  by  means 
of  computer  merger.  More  Importantly,  as 
long  as  we  give  everyone  a  fair  opportunity 
to  register,  we  will  legaUy  account  for  100 
percent  of  the  population  eUgible  for  mili- 
tary service  under  the  MSSA,  I.e.,  those  who 
do  not  register  are  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  subject  to  legal  penalty. 

Non-participatory  registration  also  appears 
to  violate  standards  of  equal  protection  be- 
cause two  people  who  are  Identical,  except 
that  one  recently  moved,  would  be  treated 
differently  in  terms  of  the  probability  they 
would  have  to  serve.  The  administration  of 
such  a  scheme  would  produce  such  disparity 
of  treatment  of  persons  similar  in  all  legally 
recognized  ways  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  would  not  be  equal  treat- 
ment. 

In  reviewing  the  above  arguments.  It  Is  the 
position  of  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  that  while  it  Is  technically  feasible 
to  construct  a  master  list  of  draft  eligible 
individuals,  and  mee*  the  DOD  requirements, 
such  a  system  would  be  neither  fair  or  equi- 
table. Construction  of  a  master  list  during 
peacetime  raises  serious  privacy  questions. 


Moreover,  such  a  system  would  effectively  ex- 
cuse as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  eligible 
population  from  military  service.  The  system 
would  not  be  perceived  as  fair  or  equitable 
and  could  be  challenged  successf  uUy  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  Por  these  rea- 
sons, the  Director  has  concluded  that  a  noa- 
partlclpatory  registration  scheme  is  not  a 
viable  system  for  Selective  Service. 

RECO  MMZNDATION 

Our  analysis  of  non-participatory  registra- 
tion suggests  that  while  the  system  Is  tecb- 
nlcally  feasible  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  per- 
ceived as  fair  or  equitable  and  would  be 
subject  to  serious  Constitutional  chaUenge. 
Moreover,  such  a  system  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary In  Ught  of  the  projected  ability  of  aU 
options  to  surpass  the  required  DOD  Induc- 
tion schediile.  For  these  reasons,  the  non- 
participatory  registration  concept  Is  not 
recommended. 

Our  analysis  of  the  various  face-to-face 
registration  options  suggests  that  the  post- 
mobilization  plan  Is  preferable.  Table  1 
shows  the  responsiveness,  number  of  pre- 
moblllzatlon  full  and  part-time  personnel, 
and  Initial  and  recurring  costs  for  each 
option.  The  post-moblllzatlon  option  should 
substantially  exceed  Defense  reqiUrements, 
employs  the  fewest  number  of  full  time  per- 
sonnel, and  costs  the  least.  While  costs  and 
staffing  should  not  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor, the  reduced  delivery  time  provided  by 
the  other  options  Is  redundant  and  unneces- 
sary. The  post-mobilization  option,  subject 
to  field  testing  later  this  year  and  the  Inter- 
national situation  at  any  time,  is  recom- 
mended as  the  basis  for  an  effective  Standby 
Selective  Service. 


TABLE  1.— SUMMARY  OF  OPTIONS 


Summary  of  options 


Post-mobili-        Premobili- 

zation  zation 

legistration       reeistration 


Premobilization  reiistration 
with  classification 


Premobilization  retistritioa 
witti  classification  and 
eumination 


Part  of 
year  group 


Entire  year 
(roup 


Part  of 
year  group 


Entire  year 
group 


Responsiveness  (DOD  requirement): 

ist  inductions  (M+30) M+17  M+lO  M+10  M+10  M+10  M+10 

100,000  (M+60) M+33  M+26  M+26  M+26  M+17(6)  M+16 

650,000  (M+180) M+124  M+177  M+117  M+117  M+108  M+M 

Premobilization  employment: 

Fulltime.. 116  495  1,080  2,885  1,535  4,960 

Parttime 718  715  300  100  200  0 

Premobilization  cosb: 

SSS  initial 

SSS  recurring 

DOD  recurring 

Total 9.7  23.8  35.8  65.4  92.2  389.9 


11.5 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

9.7 

23.8 

35.8 

65.4 

47.2 
45.0 

123.6 
266.2 

STANDBY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Calendar  of  events 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  and 
the  reinstitutlon  of  the  draft,  the  Selective 
Service,  operating  under  EMMPS,  will  Ini- 
tiate the  following  process: 

Time  and  event: 

M,  The  President  declares  a  national  emer- 
gency and  orders  that  registration  be  reln- 
stltuted. 

M  +  1-M  +  3,  ClvlUans  In  specific  year  of 
birth  groups  are  directed  to  their  U.  S.  Post 
Office  facility  to  register. 

M  +  4.  The  USPS  carries  out  the  registra- 
tion and  ships  completed  forms  to  regional 
postal  processing  centers. 

The  Selective  Service  conducts  a  lottery 
after  the  registration  has  l>een  completed 
and  establishes  the  "order -of -call"  based  on 
Random  Sequence  Number  (RSN) . 

Selective  Service  area  offices  are  opened 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  turn  over  recruiting  command 
facilities  and  personnel  to  Selective  Service. 

M  +  5,  The  USPS  sorts  registration  ma- 
terial by  RSN  and  ships  the  cards  to  data 
entry  facilities. 


M  +  6,  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and/ 
or  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstxatlon  data 
entry  facilities  receive  the  registration  cards 
and  begin  to  keypunch  the  data  in  RSN 
order-of-call  sequence.  Keypunched  data  are 
transmitted  to  the  central  Selective  Service 
computer. 

Congress  authorizes  the  F'resldent  to  in- 
duct personnel  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

M  +  7,  The  Director  of  Selective  Service 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  Section  S(d)  of  the  MUitary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  (MSSA)  Issues  orders  for 
induction  In  the  proper  RSN  "order-of-caU". 

M  +  8-M+17,  Registrants  receiving  or- 
ders for  Induction  can :  Report  to  AFEES  for 
processing,  request  an  exemption  or  defer- 
ment, or  do  neither. 

If  a  registrant  reports  to  an  AF'EES,  he  wUl 
receive  a  physical  and  mental  examination, 
and  if  found  fit,  will  be  inducted. 

A  registrant  may  request  reclassification 
by  filing  a  claim  with  an  area  office  of  the 
Selective  Service. 

Under  EMMPS,  after  a  second  order  for 
Induction  had  been  sent,  a  list  of  those  who 
neither  appealed  or  reported  to  an  AFKES 
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will  be  sent  to  the  Enforcement  Division  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  appropriate 
action. 

M+18.  The  first  Inductees  will  report  to 
their  assigned  military  training  bases. 

M  +  34,  The  system,  working  at  maximum 
capacity  and  without  delays,  will  have  proc- 
essed 100.000  inductees. 
The  schedule  outlined  above  is  substan- 
.  tially  different  from  previous  Selective  Serv- 
ice plans.  We  can  highlight  the  new  Standby 
System  with  respect  to  seven  subsystems 
which  malce  up  the  reglstratlon-to-lnduc- 
tion  process.  The  subsystems  are : 

A  registration  process  that  is  rapid  and 
reliable. 

A  method  of  entering  registrant  data 
quickly  into  an  ADP  system. 

An  ADP  system  (hardware  and  software) 
that  can  handle  the  registrant  and  claims 
populations  in  the  time  required. 

A  system  for  the  promulgation  and  dis- 
tribution of  orders  for  induction. 

A  claims  process  that  can  quickly  insure 
all  registrants'  rights  to  due  process  are 
protected. 

A  field  structure  that  can  support  the 
claims  process. 

Registration 
The  Selective  Service  and  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  have  entered  into  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  which  pro- 
vides that  the  USPS  will  conduct  a  registra- 
tion of  up  to  4  million  draft  eligible  (two 
male  year  of  birth  groups  or  one  male/female 
year  of  birth  group)  within  72  hours  of  no- 
tice. Postal  employees  will  act  as  registrars 
and  check  completed  registration  forms  for 
accuracy  and  legibility.  They  will  sort  com- 
pleted registration  cards  by  date  of  birth, 
deliver  sorted  cards  to  data  processing  sites. 
and  undertake  a  continuous  registration  for 
those  subject  to  the  MSSA  who  were  not  re- 
quired to  register  inmiediately  after  mobiliza- 
tion. The  two  agencies  have  also  agreed  to 
work  together  to  fully  develop  implementa- 
tion plans,  i.e..  training  and  storage  of  forms, 
etc..  and  to  test  the  system  in  August  l98o! 
The  USPS  has  also  agreed  that  even  without 
these  last  steps  they  could  undertake  an 
emergency  registration  within  seven  days. 

This  agreement  is  based  upon  the  results 
of  a  detailed  analysis  of  existing  postal  win- 
dows In  each  zip  code  area  in  three  repre- 
sentative states,  estimates  of  the  twenty 
year-of-blrth  population  in  each  area  and 
projected  transaction  times  of  5  minutes 
and  2.5  minutes  per  registration.  (Postal 
officials  Indicate  that  theh-  average  transac- 
tion time  is  approximately  one  minute  )  For 
example  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  using  the 
most  conservative  estimate  of  five  minutes 
per  registration  transaction,  and  without 
taking  any  special  measures,  there  are  suffi- 
cient postal  windows  in  97%  of  the  urban 
post  offices  and  98%  of  the  rural  windows 
Postal  officials  have  agreed  that  where  there 
appears  to  be  a  lack  of  postal  windows,  they 
will  open  additional  "windows"  using  tables 
and  desks.  In  any  event,  postal  facilities  will 
stay  open,  so  that  no  one  required  to  register 
with  Selective  Service  will  be  turned  away. 

™.!?^'.?*'®  *'~  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  State  whereby  they 
will,  operating  from  their  overseas  embassies 
aiid  consulates,  conduct  an  Initial  registra- 
tion within  72  hours  of  notification  and  will 
transmit  the  data  to  the  Selective  Service 
Headquarters  within  96  hours. 
Data  entry 

«.^'*f.  °^  l^^  '""'^  fundamental  changes  in 
Selective  Service  plans  is  the  development 
^nft^^''»'',?°!fP*  ^"^  conducting  the  lottery. 
entering  the  data  Into  the  central  computer 
and  issu  ng  the  first  order  for  Induction. 
TTie  previous  plans  required  that  an  entire 

frL^"P~2  """"'^  records-would  have 
to  be  keypunched  and  verified  before  a  lot- 
tery could  be  held  and  the  first  Induction 


notice  Issued.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
would  take  1,300  persons  per  day  for  ten 
days. 

In  sizing  the  keypunch  requirement,  we 
found  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  need  to 
input  into  the  computer  a  complete  year 
group  beiore  we  held  the  lottery  or  Issued 
Induction  orders.  The  Important  thing  Is 
that  induction  orders  are  issued  In  Random 
Sequence  Number  (RSN)  order.  This  can 
be  done  by  holding  the  lottery  immediately 
after  the  close  of  registration,  sorting  the 
completed  registration  forms  according  to 
BSNs — a  task  that  the  USPS  has  agreed  to 
undertake — and  entering  registration  data 
into  the  computer  in  RSN  order.  Under  this 
concept,  induction  notices  can  be  issued  to 
the  first  Inductees  while  the  registration 
data  for  those  to  be  called  later  is  still  being 
processed.  This  "pre-sort"  scheme  substan- 
tially reduces  the  requirement  for  key- 
punchers  by  spreadmg  the  required  work 
over  the  time  available  to  Selective  Service. 

We  estimate  that  at  a  minimum,  we  need 
to  process  35,000  registrations  forms  a  day, 
and  this  would  require  about  115  keypunch 
operators  compared  with  1,300  as  previously 
planned.  If  we  process  more  than  35,000  rec- 
ords per  day,  we  would  reduce  the  number  of 
days  it  woiild  take  us  to  keypunch  the  regis- 
tration data,  but  would  not  Increase  our 
ability  to  induct. 

Under  present  plans,  we  will  make  use  of 
the  keypunch  capacity  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  (IRS)  and/or  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (SSA).  Both  agencies  have 
agreed  that  in  event  of  a  national  emergency, 
they  could  suspend  part  of  their  operations 
to  support  Selective  Service.  The  IRS  has 
over  4,000  data  entry  terminals  located  in 
ten  regional  centers,  which  are  conveniently 
located  near  USPS  centers.  During  the  tax 
return  period  of  January  to  June,  the  IRS 
has  about  6,000  data  entry  personnel  on- 
board. During  the  non-tax  period  of  July  to 
December,  the  staff  is  reduced  to  about  1,500 
personnel.  The  SSA  advises  that  they  could 
do  the  entire  Job  using  some  portion  of  the 
1,200  terminals  located  at  Wilkes  Barre.  Al- 
buquerque and  Salinas.  In  order  to  provide 
a  margin  of  error,  both  agencies  have  agreed 
to  plan  for  a  production  rate  of  100.000  reg- 
istration forms  per  day. 

Automatic  Data  Processing  Support 

The  present  Selective  Service  computer 
center  will  not  support  a  mobilized  Selective 
Service  System.  Current  hardware  cannot  be 
expanded  to  support  EMMPS.  In  deciding 
how  best  to  meet  our  computer  needs,  we 
considered  that: 

Selective  Service  has  an  Immediate  need 
for  a  substantial  computer  capability  upon 
mobilization. 

There  is  a  very  imlted  need  for  a  computer 
during  standby. 

Any  new  ADP  system  should  facilitate  the 
entire  reglstratlon-to-lnductlon  order  proc- 
ess. This  requires  that  we  consider  MEP 
COM's  ability  to  process  registrants  In  sup- 
port of  Selective  Service,  as  well  as  our  needs 
to  support  our  area  offices  and  local  boards 

To  provide  short  term  ADP  capability,  we 
have  developed  a  plan  that  will  ensure  we 
have  (1)  an  Immediate  capability  to,  in  the 
least,  process  registration  data  and  Issue  or- 
ders of  induction;  and  (2),  within  a  year, 
provide  for  Improved  Interface  with  MEP 
CX)M  and  our  area  offices. 

We  have  a  formal  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Army  that  the 
USAMSSA  computer  center  will  support 
EMMPS.  The  compatabllity  of  EMMPS  and 
USAMSSA  computer  was  tested  and  demon- 
strated in  December  1979. 

The  USAMSSA  agreement  is  only  tempo- 
rary. As  a  longer  term  solution  to  our  ADP 
requirements,  we  have  also  agreed  that  Selec- 
tive Service  and  MEPCOM  will  develop  a 
Joint  computer  center,  using  a  surplus  IBM 
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370/165  computer  belonging  to  Defense.  We 
believe  that  a  Joint  center  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  would  reinforce  the  link  between 
the  two  organizations,  e.g.,  after  mobilization 
the  volume  of  data  transmitted  each  day 
would  be  substantial  and  a  Joint  facility 
would  minimize  delay  and  the  need  for  an 
expensive  telecommunication  network.  It 
would  put  Selective  Service  on  a  computer 
solely  dedicated  to  the  military  manpower 
procurement  mission,  and  would  help  insure 
the  coordination  of  manpower  fiows  from 
Selective  Service  to  AFEES.  The  Joint  com- 
puter center  will  also  support  our  local 
boards  through  the  434  area  offices.  Computer 
terminals  in  each  area  office  will  be  linked 
to  the  IBM  370/165  and  would  be  used  to  In- 
put and  update  registration  and  appeals  In- 
formation. Current  budget,  and  requests  be- 
fore the  Congress,  are  sufficient  to  carry  out 
our  plans  and  develop  a  Joint  Selective  Serv- 
ice/MEPCOM  computer  center.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  advance  the  procure- 
ment of  terminals  from  FY82  to  PY81.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  asking  for  an  increase  in 
FY81  funds  of  i$4.5M  for  this  purpose. 
Promulgation  of  orders  for  induction 
Under  EMMPS.  there  will  be  a  single  na- 
tional draft  call  based  upon  random  selec- 
tion. Actual  induction  orders  will  be  issued 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  under  authority 
of  section  5(d)  of  the  MSSA.  Using  the  Se- 
lective Service  master  registration  file,  which 
will  be  created  and  maintained  by  RSN.  In- 
duction orders  will  be  transmitted  as  West- 
ern Union  Mailgrams.  The  Mallgrams  will 
contain  the  following  information: 
Identification  of  the  Inductee. 
Orders  to  report  at  a  specific  time  to  a 
designated  AFEES. 

Information  on  procedures  to  follow  If  un- 
able to  comply  with  the  induction  order. 

Information  on  exemption  and  deferment 
rights. 

A  simple  claims  form. 
The  address  of  the  Inductees  local  board/ 
area  office  to  which  claims  should  be  sent. 
The  area  office,  upon  receipt  of  a  claim 
will  notify  Selective  Service  Headquarters 
and  will  process  the  claim  according  to 
standard  Selective  Service  procedures. 
MEPCOM  will  also  be  notified  of  Individuals 
ordered  to  AFEES  and  will  report  their  status 
to  Selective  Service  Headquarters. 
Claims  processing  and  the  Selective  Service 
field  structure 
Under  EMMPS,  after  receiving  an  order 
for  Induction  a  registrant  may  apply  for  a 
deferment  or  exemption.  It  has  historically 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  task  of 
local  draft  boards  supported  by  Selective 
Service  Area  Offices  to  adjudicate  such 
claims.  It  is  imperative  that  a  claims  struc- 
ture be  In  place  when  we  start  issuing  orders 
for  Induction.  Under  present  plans,  this  is 
likely  to  be  as  early  as  M-t-7  days.  We  are. 
therefore,  developing  plans  and  procedxires 
for  the  selection  and  training  of  local  board 
members.  We  are  requesting  $1.1  million  In 
FY81  and  approximately  $250,000  per  year 
thereafter  for  this  purpose.  Included  in  these 
totals  are  funds  for  three  additional  full- 
time  positions  for  management  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  also  streamlined  our  procedures 
to  reconstitute  essential  area  offices  in  sup- 
port of  local  boards.  On  November  28  1979 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  agreed  that  "In 
order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  In  support  of  the  manpower 
procurement  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  we  must  better  coordinate  our 
planning  and  post-moblUzatlon  manpower 
system^  In  addition.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
DOD,  like  other  Federal  agencies,  provide 
support  to  the  Selective  Service  during  a 
national  emergency.  Such  support  from  DOD 
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might  Include  but  not  be  limited  to,  com- 
puter and  data  processing,  selected  person- 
nel and  facilities.  However,  DOD  should  not 
In  any  way  be  Involved  In  the  process  by 
which  the  Selective  Service  adjudicates 
claims  for  deferment  or  exemption." 

Selective  Service  has  715  military  reservists 
who  are  a  cadre  to  reactivate  the  system. 
We  have  also  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
Defense  to  take  over  specific  Armed  Forces 
Recruiting  Offices  within  24  hours  after 
mobilization.  Moreover,  1.500  Recruiting 
Service  personnel  will  augment  the  Selective 
Service  reservists  for  about  45  days  after 
mobilization.  These  personnel  will  be  Iden- 
tified by  name,  provided  training  and  will 
participate  In  training  exercises  and  field 
tests. 

We  have  ordered  a  revision  to  this  sum- 
mer's annual  training.  In  order  to  test  these 
new  procedures.  We  will  "mobilize"  each 
state  headquarters  and  "reestablish"  area 
offices.  This  should  allow  us  to  work  out 
problems  before  Nifty  Nugget  1980. 

ANALYSIS 

The  capability  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  induct  people  into  the  Armed 
Forces  depends  upon  (1)  achieving.  In  a 
timely  manner,  the  schedule  of  events  and 
(2)  achieving  the  appropriate  rates  of  pro- 
duction In  the  various  subsystems,  e.g.. 
physical  and  mental  examinations  per  day, 
etc.  The  robustness  of  the  new  plan  Is  shown 
by  comparing  the  following  four  figures.  Each 
figure  shows  the  number  of  males  processed 
on  the  vertical  axis,  the  calendar  of  events 
(time)  on  the  horizontal  axis,  each  line  is  a 
different  subsystem,  and  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion for  each  subsystem  Is  the  slope  of  the 
respective  line. 

Figure  1  shows  how  the  system  would  work 
if  Selective  Service  and  the  AFEESs  achieved 
both  the  schedule  and  the  planned  produc- 
tion rates.  As  is  evident,  first  inductions  start 
12  days  ahead  of  the  DOD  timetable,  with 
100.000  inductees  delivered  to  Defense  on 
M  +  34 — 26  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

In  order  to  examine  the  flexibility  of  the 
plan,  we  considered  what  would  happen  If  we 
achieved  the  schedule  of  events,  but  op- 
erated at  the  minimum  rate  necessary  to 
meet  the  DOD  delivery  schedule.  In  such  a 
case,  the  data  entry.  Induction  orders,  and 
AFEES  subsystem  could  work  well  below 
their  maximum  mobilization  capacity  (2 
shifts.  6  days  per  week)  and  still  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  schedule.  In  other  words,  staff 
capacity  required  for  normal  pre-moblllza- 
tlon  operations,  when  expanded  to  a  two 
shift.  6  days  per  week  operation,  can  more 
than  meet  post-mobilization  requirements, 
and  provide  a  hedge  against  our  failure  to 
achieve  our  schedule  of  events.  The  extent  of 
this  hedge  is  seen  in  Figure  3. 

Figure  3  shows  that,  if  the  AFEES  op- 
erates at  its  stated  post-moblllzatlon  capac- 
ity of  14.000  mental/physical  examinations 
per  day,  the  Selective  Service  could  Issue  Its 
first  Induction  order  as  late  as  M  -f-  32,  26 
days  later  than  originally  planned,  and  stUl 
provide  100.000  Inductees  by  M  -(-  60. 

The  above  example  assumes  a  failure  In  the 
schedule  or  rates  of  production.  I.e.,  a  fail- 
ure by  the  Selective  Service  or  the  AFEES. 
What  'f  both  failed?  Clearly,  there  are  com- 
binations of  failures  in  both  parts  that 
would  result  in  a  system  wide  failure.  What 
Is  more  important,  however,  is  that  substan- 
tial combinations  of  failures  In  both  sys- 
tems which  would  be  sustained  without 
compromising  the  delivery  schedule.  For  ex- 
ample (Figure  4) .  If  the  USPS  could  not  reg- 
ister until  M  +  5  and  data  entry  began  not 
two  days,  but  four  days  after  registration 
(M  4-  9)  and  induction  letters  did  not  go  out 
one  day.  but  two  days  after  keypunching 
(M  -I-  11),  and  If  we  allowed  fourteen  days  to 
report  to  the  AFEES,  Instead  of  ten  days,  the 


AFEES  would  still  provide  a  hedge  In  meet- 
ing DOD  requirements.  In  sum,  over  a  rea- 
sonable range  of  failures  in  both  the  Selec- 
tive Service  and  the  AFEES,  the  system  Is 
capable  of  Inducting  100,000  people  by 
M  +  60. 

CONTEBENCE    REPORT    AND    STATtTrORY    CHANCES 

The  1980  Defense  Authorization  Act  re- 
quires Selective  Service  to  recommend 
"changes  In  existing  law  relating  to  registra- 
tion, classification,  selection  and  Induction." 
The  Conference  Report  also  raised  a  number 
of  points  relating  to  post-mobilization  regis- 
trations plans.  Specifically: 

"Order-of-Call"  Court  Decisions.  There  is 
some  concern  that  under  EMMPS,  Selective 
Service  might  not  Issue  Induction  orders  in 
the  proper  order-of-call,  and  that  the  re- 
sulting legal  challenge  could  stop  the  entire 
draft.  The  Selective  Service  General  Coun- 
sel has  reviewed  pertinent  court  cases  and 
has  advised  that  even  a  successful  "order- 
of-call"  defense  to  a  specific  prosecution 
under  the  MSSA  would  not  void  the  draft. 
Court  decisions  with  respect  to  "order-of- 
call"  merely  refiect  the  well  established  rule 
that  an  agency  must  follow  its  own  regula- 
tions. In  the  past  rules  and  regulations  were 
issued  the  National  Headquarters,  the  In- 
dividual State  Headquarters,  and  the  over 
3,000  local  boards  with  the  result  that  local 
boards  Inadvertently  did  not  always  follow 
our  rather  complex  procedures.  The  order- 
of-call  defense  Is  less  likely  to  be  successful 
in  the  future  because  under  EMMPS  we 
will  have  a  single  order-of-call  controlled 
from  National  Headquarters  operating  under 
a  single  set  of  simplified  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Extent  of  Testing  the  Flan.  The  Memo- 
randums of  Understanding  with  supporting 
Federal  agencies  provide  that  we  test  pro- 
cedures in  August  1980.  We  have  also  re- 
structured the  summer  training  to  test  our 
ability  to  mobilize  State  Headquarters  and 
reestablish  area  offices.  Selective  Service  re- 
serve officers  will  visit  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
cruiting Offices  scheduled  to  support  Selec- 
tive Service  during  a  mobilization.  Equip- 
ment and  personnel  In  these  offices  will  be 
inventoried  and  local  contacts  with  OSA, 
OPM,  USPS  and  the  telephone  company  will 
be  made.  The  FY81  budget  also  has  funds 
to  allow  Selective  Service  to  fully  participate 
in  Nifty  Nugget  80. 

Computer  Capability.  The  EMMPS  pro- 
gram is  installed  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's USAMSSA  computer.  In  an  emer- 
gency, Selective  Service  could  register  and 
Induct.  We  have  also  provided  funds  in 
FY80  and  FY81  to  take  over  a  surplus  DOD 
IBM  370/165  computer  and  have  agreed  to 
develop  a  Joint  SSS/MEPCOM  computer 
center.  We  will  request  additional  FY81 
funds,  originally  programmed  for  FY82.  to 
purchase  434  computer  terminals  to  fully 
support  our  local  boards  and  area  offices. 
This  will  provide  a  computer  network  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  military  manpower  pro- 
curement and  processing  and  will  not  only 
improve  the  registration/Induction  process, 
but  win  Insure  a  rapid  adjudication  of  all 
claims. 

Agreement  with  state  officials  and  other 
non-Federal  agencies.  Under  our  new  plans, 
the  Selective  Service  does  not  rely  on  any 
agreements  with  either  state  or  non-federal 
agencies. 

Schedule  for  training  Federal  personnel  In 
registration.  Each  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing with  a  supporting  Federal  agency 
provides  that  personnel  will  be  trained  on 
appropriate  aspects  of  Selective  Service  pro- 
cedures. Selective  Service,  USPS,  IRS  and  SSA 
will  review  registration  forms  to  insure  that 
they  are  compatible  with  normal  operating 
procedures, 

Ukellhood  that  Induction  notices  would 


survive  potential  court  challenges.  The  Selec- 
tive Service  General  Counsel  has  reviewed  all 
post-moblllzatlon  plans  and  procedures.  Sec- 
tions 6(a)(1)  and  10(b)  of  the  MSSA  Imply 
that  the  local  draft  boards  shall  Issue  induc- 
tion orders.  At  the  same  time.  Section  6(d) 
of  the  Act  authorizes  a  uniform  national 
draft  without  regard  to  local  boards  when- 
ever the  President  prescribes  the  use  of  the 
lottery.  The  section  places  the  Issuance  of 
Induction  orders  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  prescribed  by  the  President.  Selec- 
tive Service  plans,  through  the  EMMPS  pro- 
cedures, to  Issue  Induction  orders  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  and  is  developing  up- 
dated regulations.  To  Insure  that  the  au- 
thority to  issue  Induction  orders  is  com- 
pletely unambiguous,  Selective  Service  rec- 
otnmends  a  statute  change  which  will 
specifically  grant  the  President  authority  to 
Issue  Induction  orders  under  Sections  6(») 
(1);  10(b);  and  5(J)  of  the  MSSA. 

The  General  Counsel  has  advised  that  the 
registration  and  Induction  system  may  ba 
vulnerable  to  legal  challenges  If  a  claims 
structure  was  not  In  place  at  the  time  of 
Induction.  Accordingly,  we  su-e  planning  to 
undertake  the  selection  and  training  of  local 
board  members  In  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  General  Counsel  has  also  advised  that 
to  meet  current  Constitutional  law  require- 
ments of  equal  protection,  any  system  of 
registration  for  and  induction  into  the  armed 
forces  must  include  both  men  and  women. 
Accordingly,  the  Selective  Service  is  recom- 
mending an  amendment  to  the  MSSA  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  and  Induction  of 
men  and  women. 

At  this  time  we  know  of  no  other  legal 
questions  pertaining  to  a  post-moblllzatlon 
registration  plan. 

Registration  and  Induction  of  Women.  The 
Selective  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  agree  that  any  future  draft  should 
be  i^)pllcable  to  both  men  and  women,  be- 
cause (1)  It  would  be  Inequitable  to  restrict 
registration  and  induction  to  men  since 
women  can  and  currently  do  fill  substantial, 
essential  military  requirements;  and  (2)  the 
evolution  of  substantial  relationship  stand- 
ards of  eoual  protection  In  gender  renders 
all  male  draft  constitutionally  suspect. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  also  ad- 
vised that  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  they  assume  the  validity  of  current 
gender  based  combat  restrictions,  whether 
accomplished  by  statute  or  policy.  In  recog- 
nition of  present  combat  restrictions.  DOD 
has  proposed,  and  Selective  Service  supports, 
a  change  to  the  MSSA  to  provide  standby 
Presidential  authority  to  register  and  clas- 
sify both  men  and  women,  to  randomly  In- 
duct men  only  In  sufficient  numbers  to  fill 
combat  positions  and  to  maintain  a  replace- 
ment pool  for  those  positions,  and  to  ran- 
domly Induct  men  and  women  on  an  equal 
basis  to  flu  non-combat  positions.  We  have 
been  advised  that  given  the  above.  Defense 
would  not  require  women  within  the  first  60 
days,  l,e,,  they  would  not  be  part  of  the 
lOO.OOO/M+60  requirement,  and  that  80,000 
women  would  be  required  over  the  period 
M-i-90  to  M  +  180.  These  women  would  be 
part  of  the  total  650,000  six-month  require- 
ment, 

STTMMART   AND   CONCLUSION 

The  Selective  Service,  over  the  last  several 
months,  has  completely  revised  the  plans  by 
which  It  will  register  and  Induct  draft  eligi- 
ble people  Into  the  Armed  Services.  We 
believe  that  we  now  have  a  capability  to  re- 
spond In  an  emergency.  The  changes  which 
have  provided  this  new  capability  are: 

An  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  to  conduct  registration  at 
their  34,000  postal  offices  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  Department  of 
State  to  conduct  registration  overseas. 

An  agreement  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon  of  keypunch  completed  registration 
forms. 

A  procedure  to  expedite  the  Induction 
process  by  sorting  and  processing  completed 
registration  forms  in  Random  Sequence — 
Lottery  number  order. 

The  development  of  a  simplified  procedure 
to  issue  induction  orders,  claims  informa- 
tion and  forms. 

Agreements  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to: 

Support  the  Emergency  Military  Manpower 
Procurement  System  (EMMPS)  on  an  Army 
computer  imtU  we  can  build  a  Joint  SSS/ 
MEPCOM  computer  center,  which  will  be 
completely  dedicated  to  military  manpower 
procurement  and  processing,  peace  and  war. 

Provide  to  Selective  Service,  434  Armed 
Forces  Recruiting  Stations  and  1,500  person- 
nel to  facUltate  the  reestabUshment  of  area 
offices. 

While  an  Immediate  reactivation  of  the 
system,  incorporating  these  changes,  would 
be  difficult  and  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  the  minimum  times  suggested  in  this  re- 
port, the  actions  already  taken  should  enable 
us  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Selective  Service  is 
committed  over  the  months  ahead,  working 
with  supporting  Federal  agencies,  to  refine 
our  plans,  develop  operating  procedures, 
train  personnel  and  test  our  ability  to  meet 
the  emergency  military  manpower  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense.* 


the  synagogue's  volunteer  choir  director. 
As  a  layman,  he  has  also  served  as  a 
"substitute  Rabbi"  and  cantor. 

Mr.  President,  while  some  native  Amer- 
icans unfortunately  take  for  granted 
their  rich  heritage  and  the  benefits  of 
living  in  a  democracy,  Gerd  Hahn  has 
done  nothing  but  prove  his  love  for  our 
country.  He  and  his  wife  have  always 
been  willing  to  dedicate  their  own  time 
and  energy  for  their  fellow  Americans, 
and  have  always  been  guided  by  a  desire 
to  preserve  our  Nation's  ideals. 

The  "Man  of  the  Year"  award  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  life- 
long dedication  of  Gerd  Hahn,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
call  my  colleague's  attention  to  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  a  noteworthy  con- 
stituent.* 
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"MAN  OP  THE  YEAR"  GERD  HAHN 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  a  moment  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  heartwarming 
story  of  Gerd  Hahn  of  New  Milford,  N.J., 
who  is  soon  to  be  honored  as  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Corporal  Charles  M. 
Wallach  Post  773  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  U.S.A. 

Bom  in  Germany.  Gerd  and  his  wife. 
Peggy  fled  from  the  Nazis  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Third  Reich.  Gerd  was 
among  10  children  rescued  from  the 
Nazis  by  the  Quakers  who  brought  them 
to  the  United  States  in  1939.  His  wife. 
Peggy,  who  first  fled  to  Holland,  was 
later  able  to  escape  to  England  when 
Holland  was  invaded. 

On  his  18th  birthday.  Hahn  volun- 
teered for  military  service  in  World  War 
n,  but  because  he  was  not  yet  a  citizen 
he  was  unable  to  enlist.  However,  after 
expressing  his  desire  to  serve,  he  was 
drafted  and  became  a  citizen  at  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan,  Ala.  He  served  in  the  Army  for 
2' 2  years— most  of  that  time  with  the 
infantry  and  port  battalion  in  Italy. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  21  years 
Hahn  has  devoted  himself  to  the  com- 
mmuty  of  New  Milford,  giving  freely  of 
ms  time,  money,  energy,  and  talents  to 
help  others.  This  gratitude  and  love  for 
the  country  which  gave  him  refuge  and 
the  chance  for  a  new  life  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  is  evidenced  by  his  lifelong 
dedication. 

Hahn  holds  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
New  Milford  Auxiliary  Police  of  which 
he  has  been  a  member  for  21  years  He 
has  originated  and  organized  safety  pro- 
grams for  motorists,  fund  raisers  for  a 
volunteer  police  auxiliary  and  local  Boy 
Scout  troops  and  blood  drives  for  those 
in  need. 

vrm^^  has  also  been  active  in  the  New 
Milford  Jewish  Center  where  he  has  been 


DRAFT       REGISTRATION       VERSUS 

ADEQUATE  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue of  draft  registration  will  soon  be  be- 
fore us.  Although  it  is  not  the  most  crit- 
ical issue  before  us.  the  Congress  wUI  de- 
bate the  need  for  and  the  merit  of  this 
proposal  just  as  the  country  is  debat- 
mg  these  issues.  We  must,  however  be 
careful  that  we  evaluate  the  real  'de- 
fense issues  involved.  While  a  draft  reg- 
istration system  may  decrease  by  a  week 
or  so  the  time  necessary  to  conscript 
individuals  in  times  of  prolonged  emer- 
gency, it  will  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
quality,  their  training,  or  the  short- 
term  readiness  of  our  Active  and  Reserve 
Forces.  The  fact  is  that  only  the  Active 
and  Reserve  Forces  are  capable  of  rapid 
mobUization  which  would  be  required  by 
an  emergency. 

It  will  be  good  to  remember,  as  we  de- 
tote  the  issues  of  draft  registration  and 
the  defense  budget,  that  the  problems 
with  our  military  are  primarily  in  the 
areas  of  recruitment  and  retention. 
Draft  registration  will  not  address  these 
problems;  flnancial  and  nonflnancial  in- 
centives will.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  recently  the  Senate  was  again  pre- 
vented from  voting  on  the  Armstrong- 
Matsunaga  amendment  for  an  addi- 
tional 3.4  percent  pay  raise  for  the  mili- 
tary, the  type  of  incentive  which  may 
help  resolve  some  of  the  problems.  Let  us 
understand  that  if  we  want  an  effective 
military,  we  will  have  to  focus  more  at- 
tention on  the  problems  in  both  the 
Active  and  the  Reserve  Forces  as  well 
as  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  pay  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  recently  an  article  by 
MUton  Friedman  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1980  issue  of  Newsweek  which 
addressed  these  very  issues.  I  ask  that 
the  article  appear  in  the  Record 

The  article  follows: 

Drapt  Registration 
Draft  registration  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  It  Is  being  proposed  to  reassure 
the  public  at  home,  not  to  frighten  the 
Russians.  It  is  not  necessary  because  our 
military  weakness  derives  neither  from  a 
shortage  of  manpower  nor  an  ability  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  under  arms  by 
voluntary  means.  It  derives  from  a  failure 
to  build  new  weapons— one  after  another 
canceled  by  President  Carter.  Recruitment 


difficulties  with  the  aU-volunteer  force  re- 
flect prlmarUy  the  erosion  of  the  Inflation- 
adjusted  compensation  of  flrst-term  enlist- 
ees relative  both  to  their  civilian  counter- 
parts  and   longer-service    personnel.    When 
the  draft  was  replaced  by  an  all-volunteer 
force  in  1973,  the  pay  scales  were  adjusted 
appropriately.  Since  then  Congress  and  the 
Administration  have  not  seen  flt  to  maintain 
the  pay  scale  for  flrst-termers.  If  it  is  desired 
to   increase   the  size  of   the   armed   forces 
either  in  general  or  for  specialized  personnel 
that  can  and  should  be  done  without  a  draft 
Bad  Arithmetic:  It  is  said  that  we  cannot 
afford   to  do  so.   That   is  nonsense.   Propo- 
nents of  a  draft  point  out  that  total  person- 
nel costs  of  the  armed  forces  are  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  total  military  spending  How- 
ever, only  about  11  per  cent  of  that  goes  for 
the  pay  of  first -termers— in  1979,  total  per- 
sonnel costs  were  $58.4  billion  but  only  M  a 
billion  of  that  went  to  pay  people  serving 
fewer  than  four  years.  Even  a  major  Increase 
in  the  pay  offered  new  recruits  would  Involve 
only  a  minor  Increase  in  the  total  defense 
budget.  The  rest  of  the  total  personnel  costs 
is  for  the  pay  of  longer-term  personnel  offi- 
cers, civilians,  and  retirement  benefits   And 
only  first-termers  would  be  recruited  bv  a 
draft.  ' 

Registration  would  have  a  minor  effect 
on  the  time  Involved  in  getting  manpower 
and  womanpower  if  a  draft  were  relnstituted 
The  time-consuming  steps  are  not  registra- 
tion but  selection  and  training.  That  was 
demonstrated  in  earlier  drafts.  And  even  a 
full-scale  draft  would  not  provide  person- 
nel rapidly  enough  for  a  modern  war  That 
must  be  fought  largely  by  forces  in  being 
Draft  registration  is  not  desirable  because 
a  draft  Is  not  desirable.  It  is  a  divisive 
measure  completely  m  conflict  with  the 
basic  values  of  a  free  society  Every  emer- 
gency has  shown  that  in  time  of  real  need 
there  is  no  shortage  of  patriotic  citizens 
eager  to  defend  the  country.  Draft  registra- 
tion simply  diverts  attention  from  the  real 
source  of  our  military  weakness. 

That  source  is  the  welfare  state.  In  1970 
spending  on  defense  was  40  per  cent  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  8  per  cent  of  0^fP— 
one  and  a  half  times  the  budget  of  HEW.  In 
1979.  spending  on  defense  was  23  per  cent 
of  the  budget  and  5  per  cent  of  GNP  The 
budget  of  HEW  was  one  and  a  half  times  the 
defense  budget.  These  developments  have 
occurred  under  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  alike.  Carter  has  simply 
continued  on  a  well-worn  path. 

The  Real  Culprit:  Transfer  expenditures 
have  absorbed  taxable  capacity  that  had 
supported  defense— and  much  more  as 
well.  We  cannot  undertake  a  major  rebuild- 
ing of  the  military  without  cutting  down  the 
drain  that  the  rest  of  the  budget  imposes  on 
the  taxpayer— whether  directly  through  ex- 
plicit taxes  or  Indirectly  through  inflation 
and  borrowing.  There  Is,  after  all  a  limit  to 
the  total  taxable  capacity  of  the  economy 
Look  at  Britain's  decline  as  a  world  power 
which,  as  C.  Northcote  Parkinson  some- 
where points  out,  owes  much  more  to  the 
growth  of  the  welfare  state  than  to  any  other 
single  factor. 

No  series  of  symbolic  acts,  no  expressions 
of  bellicose  Intent  will  change  that  brute 
fact.  If  we  try  to  follow  a  policy  of  guns  plus 
welfare-state  transfers,  I  fear  we  shall  end 
up  with  neither. 

President  Carter  has  acknowledged  the 
drastic  recent  change  in  his  opinions  about 
Russia— a  courageous  admission  of  almost 
unbelievable  prior  nalvet*. 

Is  It  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
he  could  acknowledge  that  past  fiscal  and 
mUitary  mistakes  have  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  respond  effectively  to  Rufslan 
aggression  now  or  in  the  Immediate  future, 
but  that  we  are  going  to  change  course  in 
light  of  the  present  danger? 
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It  is  time  that  we  desisted  from  purely 
symbolic  acts  designed  to  reassure  the 
American  public  and  garner  votes  in  No- 
vember rather  than  to  frighten  the  Rus- 
sians.' We  must  do  the  unthinkable — cut  the 
burden  on  the  economy  that  comes  from 
picking  all  of  our  right  pockets  to  fill  all  of 
our  left  pockets  and  Instead  embark  on  a 
crash  program  to  strengthen  our  defenses. 0 


BILL  DOENGES:   72  AND  STILL 
GOING  STRONG 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  Bill 
Doenges,  of  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  has  just 
completed  a  successful  and  eventful  year 
as  president  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association.  His  leadership,  as 
well  as  his  colorful  history  in  Oklahoma, 
have  been  most  accurately  captured  in  a 
recent  article  by  Virgil  Gaither  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune.  I  wish  to  enter  into  the 
Record  today  this  article  about  Bill 
which  is  a  tribute  to  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  and  his  significance  in 
Oklahoma's  history.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  article,  dated  Janu- 
ary 30.  1980: 

Bnx  DoENGEs:   72  and  Still  Ooing  Strong 
(By  Virgil  Gaither) 

Bartlesville. — At  age  72,  William  C.  "Bill" 
Doenge.s  (pronounced  dun-Jus.  as  he  used  to 
point  out  in  business  and  political  ads)  Is  a 
clock  that  won't  wind  down. 

He  is  a  human  dynamo  who  built  a  busi- 
ness empire  from  scratch,  a  survivor  of  sev- 
eral bitter  political  battles  in  the  1950s  that 
now  produce  only  chuckles  and  a  few  shakes 
of  the  head:  a  man  who.  on  top  of  every- 
thing else,  spent  20  years  a  state  lay  leader 
for  the  Methodist  church,  was  active  In  Boy 
Scout  and  DeMolay  work,  civic  organizations, 
etc. 

Grass,  in  other  words,  has  never  grown 
under  the  feet  of  Bill  Doenges.  And  although 
the  curly  black  hair  has  turned  gray,  it's  not 
growing  under  his  shoes  now. 

But,  according  to  him,  he  has  "slowed 
down'  somewhat.  Slowed  to  what  the  rest  of 
us  would  consider  only  a  moderately  kllUng 
pace. 

All  he's  doing  right  now  is  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation, a  21,000  member  organization  with 
a  yearly  budget  of  about  $20  million;  operat- 
ing a  Ford  dealership  here,  servicing  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Bartlesville  Home 
Savings  and  Loan,  drilling  a  few  oil  wells  in 
Creek  County  and  operating  a  S.OOO-acre  cat- 
tle ranch  east  of  here. 

And  all  the  while,  Doenges  claims,  he  has 
never  wanted  to  be,  nor/ aspired  to  be,  any- 
thing other  than  a  good  Ford  dealer. 

Doenges  was  born  in  1907  in  Maple  Park, 
111.,  one  of  six  children  born  to  Rev.  R.  S. 
and  Lulu  Doenges.  His  father,  a  Methodist 
preacher,  was  sent  to  Colllnsville  in  1911, 
when  Bill  was  four  years  old,  and  later  to 
Black  well.  His  father  became  111,  and  moved 
the  family  to  a  farm  near  Tonkawa.  The 
father  died  In  1917,  leaving  a  widow,  five  sons 
and   a  daughter. 

"We  all  worked  on  the  farm  after  school, 
helping  mother  run  the  place,"  Doenges  said 
in  a  recent  Interview.  "We  also  delivered 
newspapers  and  did  other  odd  Jobs.  When  we 
got  old  enough,  the  Tonkawa  Ford  dealer, 
Dan  Ryan,  would  let  us  come  down  there  and 
work  at  nights.  All  three  of  the  older  boys 
worked  for  him." 

And  even  in  those  days,  Bill  Doenges  was 
a  go-getter.  He  did  so  well,  in  fact,  that  he 
almost  missed  going  to  college.  Here  is  how 
he  describes  It : 

"I  was  working  at  the  Ford  garage  until 
midnight,  but  the  dealer  would  let  me  sell 
cars  after  I  got  out  of  school  at  noon.  The 


oil  boom  was  on  then,  and  I'd  drive  out  to 
the  rigs — they  were  drilling  a  well  about 
every  10  acres — and  yell  'does  anybody  want 
to  buy  a  Ford?' 

"Well,  sometimes  one  or  two  hands  would 
go  up,  and  then  I'd  go  back  to  Tonkawa 
and  drive  their  new  cars  back.  They  sold 
for  about  $500  then. 

"Then  I  got  the  idea  of  selling  home 
radios.  I  hired  a  man  who  Icnew  how  to  put 
up  aerials,  and  ordered  the  radios  for  al>out 
$75  a  set.  I  sold  them  for  $125,  plus  $15  for 
putting  up  the  aerial. 

"I  was  making  more  money  than  anyone 
In  Tonkawa.  One  month,  I  had  an  auto 
accident  and  tore  up  my  mother's  car.  It 
wasn't  my  fault,  a  guy  pulled  all  the  way 
across  the  road  Into  me.  But  like  a  big  shot. 
I  had  enough  money  to  buy  another  Ford 
from  my  boss,  drive  it  home  and  never  let 
her  know  her  other  car  had  been  torn  up. 
You  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between 
them  in  those  days.  They  were  all  black. 

"Mother  required  every  child  to  have  an 
education,  and  when  it  came  time  for  me 
to  go  to  college,  I  said  no,  I  wasn't  going.  I 
was  making  too  much  money  to  leave. 

"But  she  kept  after  me,  and  finally  said 
if  I  would  go  to  college  I  could  go  out  for 
football.  I  was  at  Oklahoma  City  University 
the  next  day." 

Needless  to  say,  he  lettered  in  football 
(quarterback).  And  basketball  (forward). 
And  track  (shot  put).  And  wrestling.  And 
tennis.  His  coach  was  quoted  in  a  newspaper 
article  as  saying  Doenges  was  the  liest  all- 
around  athlete  he  had  ever  coached. 

Besides  his  athletics  and  schoolwork, 
Doenges  also  worked  to  pay  his  room,  board 
and  tuition. 

(As  a  side  note,  one  which  says  something 
about  the  family  from  which  Bill  Doenges 
came,  after  her  six  children  had  received 
college  degrees,  Mrs.  Doenges  went  to  college 
herself,  got  a  degree  and  was  librarian  at 
the  Northern  Oklahoma  Junior  College  at 
Tonkawa  for  many  years  before  retiring  In 
1951.  She  died  in  1967.) 

Doenges  got  out  of  college  and  began  his 
business  career  during  what  is  now  called 
the  Great  Depression,  a  time  when  many 
businesses  were  falling,  and  many  people 
were  out  of  work. 

But  it  didn't  faze  Doenges.  He  first  went 
to  Colorado,  where  he  ran  a  dairy,  but  that 
didn't  work  out. 

"I  started  milking  at  4  a.m.  and  finished 
the  first  time  about  noon,  then  started  milk- 
ing again,"  he  said.  "I  had  a  financial  dif- 
ficulty, and  talked  it  over  with  a  man  who 
wanted  to  know  what  type  of  work  I  had 
done  before  and  whether  I  liked  it. 

"I  told  him  I  had  worked  in  a  Ford  agency, 
and  sure  liked  it.  He  advised  me  to  go  back 
to  Oklahoma  and  get  the  same  kind  of  Job; 
that  if  I  liked  it  as  much  as  I  was  sitting 
there  telling  him  I  had  no  business  milking 
cows." 

So  Doenges  came  back  to  Oklahoma  and 
went  to  work  on  a  commission  basis  selling 
Fords. 

"I  told  them  (the  dealers)  I  didn't  want 
a  salary.  Just  pay  me  part  of  the  profit  If  I 
sold  something,"  he  said.  "I  haven't  quit 
selling  them  yet." 

He  began  acquiring  his  dealership  during 
that  period.  It  was  mostly  a  matter,  accord- 
ing to  Doenges,  of  finding  one  that  had  been 
locked  up  and  agreeing  to  pay  off  the  previ- 
ous owner's  debts,  a  proposition  that  appar- 
ently pleased  both  the  banks  and  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

His  first  was  In  Braman.  north  of  Blackwell, 
"but  I  had  to  lock  up  the  place  because  the 
town,  when  I  went  there,  was  a  boom  tovim 
of  about  1.400  people.  Ninety  days  later  it 
was  an  ex-boom  town  with  about  312  people." 

He  then  went  to  Tonkawa  where,  accord- 
ing to  Doenges,  the  Ford  dealership  was  avail- 
able but  Ford  Motor  Co.  said  he  couldnt 


have  It  luUess  he  paid  $750  on  the  parts  ac- 
count owed  by  the  previous  owner  and  put 
another  $750  in  the  bank. 

"The  bank  wouldn't  let  me  have  the 
money,"  he  said.  "But  the  banker  told  me 
the  mother  of  a  friend  of  mine  had  some 
money.  I  went  to  see  them,  and  she  loaned 
me  the  money.  Counted  it  out  of  a  fruit  Jar." 

He  operated  the  agency  there  until  1941, 
when  he  moved  to  Bartlesville.  He  even- 
tuaUy  owned  or  owned  an  interest  in  seven 
agencies  In  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Colorado, 
including  one  in  Tulsa. 

"I  was  taking  agencies  no  one  else  wanted, 
except  for  the  one  in  Tulsa  and  another  in 
Colorado  Springs.  I  got  them  for  very  little 
money.  I  would  get  a  man,  ask  him  if  be 
wanted  to  get  In  the  auto  business,  and  If 
he  said  yes  I  would  put  In  the  equipment 
and  the  money  to  operate  and  pay  him  a  sal- 
ary until  I  got  my  money  back.  Then  we 
would  both  own  50  percent  of  the  business." 

The  secret  of  his  success  at  a  time  when 
others  were  failing,  according  to  Doenges, 
was  strictly  hard  work. 

"I  am  a  worker,  they  say,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  have  a  very  high  IQ,  but  I  do  know 
how  to  work.  And  I  never  ask  anyone  to  do 
anything  I  won't  do  myself,  even  today. 

"With  that  attitude,  and  being  the  first 
guy  down  here  in  the  morning  and  the  guy 
who  locks  up  at  night,  you  get  a  little  more 
cooperation  and  everything  from  your  em- 
ployees." 

With  his  roots  firmly  established  in  the 
auto  business,  Doenges  began  spreading  out 
into  other  fields.  He  bought  oil  and  gas  prop- 
erties, began  putting  together  his  ranch, 
owned  a  fertilizer  and  farm  machinery  busi- 
ness, a  machine  shop  in  OUahoma  City,  a 
foundry  in  Dewey,  an  oil  well  equipment  firm 
In  Ollton  and  a  service  station  in  Alva. 

And  at  one  time  he  was  thinking  about 
getting  back  into  the  dairy  business. 

"I  was  going  to  get  into  it,"  he  said  with 
a  grin.  "I  had  a  young  man  here  to  run  it, 
but  he  got  smart  before  we  got  the  bams  and 
milking  stalls  finished  and  went  to  work  for 
Phillips. 

"I  still  have  everything  out  there  (at  the 
ranch  for  It." 

During  those  years  (the  1930s  and  1940s), 
Doenges  was  also  very  active  in  civic,  church 
and  youth  work.  He  wiis  elected  conference 
lay  leader  by  state  Methodists,  a  post  be  was 
to  hold  for  19  years  and  one  which  required 
quite  a  bit  of  travel  within  the  state,  and 
served  on  the  national  board  of  missions  and 
the  national  board  of  chaplains,  which  In- 
volved some  overseas  travel. 

Yet,  apparently,  all  this  wasn't  enough. 

"I  thought,  and  still  do,  that  anyone  who 
had  been  successful  in  business  owed  some- 
thing to  the  country,  to  everybody,"  he  said. 
"And  I've  always  had  a  feeling  that  a  man 
should  take  an  active  part  in  political  events 
and  affairs;  should  try  to  make  his  city, 
county  and  state  better." 

And  along  came  politics.  It  began  when 
Johnston  Murray  ran  for  governor  In  1950, 
and  would  occupy  Doenges  for  10  years. 

As  Doenges  explains  It.  he  had  known  and 
been  associated  with  Murray  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  when  he  passed  through  Bartles- 
ville drumming  up  support  for  his  campaign, 
he  gave  him  a  car  from  his  used -car  lot  to 
drive  because  the  one  Murray  had  wasn't  in 
good  shape. 

Later,  Murray  came  back  and  told  Doenges 
a  film  processing  company  had  presented 
him  a  bill  for  $2,800  for  work  on  campaign 
films,  but  told  him  he  wouldn't  have  to  pay 
it  if  he  would  direct  state  business  to  the 
company  if  elected. 

"I  told  Johnston  we  couldn't  have  that," 
Doenges  said.  "1  made  out  a  check  to  the 
company  right  there." 

Prom  then  on,  he  handled  the  Murray 
campaign  finances.  And  he  was  a  go-getter  at 
that,  too. 
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"In  those  days,  it  was  thought  you  had 
to  have  support  In  Little  Dixie  or  you 
couldn't  win,"  he  said.  "Well,  I  made  a  tour 
of  southern  cities,  about  seven  of  them,  and 
at  each  one  I  would  go  Into  a  bank  and  get 
a  $5,000  cashier's  check  made  out  to  the 
Johnston  Murray  for  Governor  campaign. 

"When  I  came  back  to  Tulsa.  I  showed  the 
checks  to  W.  G.  Skelly.  I  didn't  exactly  lie 
about  it,  but  I  didn't  tell  him  where  the 
money  for  those  checks  came  from.  Well,  he 
was  pretty  excited  about  it  and  asked  me 
to  his  home  that  evening. 

"When  I  got  there,  he  had  assembled  a 
group  of  Tulsa's  most  prominent  people. 
They  passed  the  checks  around,  and  even- 
tually everyone  in  the  room  contributed 
something  to  the  Murray  campaign.  Everyone 
that  Is,  except  Skelly.  He  never  gave  us  a 
dime." 

After  Murray's  election,  Doenges  was  a 
power  in  the  Murray  administration  and  Is 
credited  with  changing  the  emphasis  of  the 
state  highway  department  from  rural  to  ur- 
ban highway  development.  He  also  was 
named  national  Democratic  committeeman 
from  Oklahoma,  and  unsuccessfully  ran  for 
governor  in  1954  and  '58  and,  in  1960  for 
the  2nd  District  congressional  post. 

"Like  Bob  Kerr  said  to  me  once,  'Bill,  II 
you  would  talk  on  the  stump  like  you  do 
about  your  business  or  talking  in  church,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  run  against  you.  But  as 
long  as  you  keep  those  programs  you  have 
running  for  office.  I  bet  any  17-year-old  kid 
In  the  country  could  beat  you.'  " 

Also,  Doenges  said,  "the  politicians  defin- 
itely didn't  like  me.  I  was  awfully  green  and 
thought  you  could  have  good  government 
and  politics.  I  was  out  to  crusade  on  it." 

And,  he  said,  he  isn't  too  unhappy  with 
the  way  things  turned  out. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  Ford  dealer  1 
didn't  ever  want  to  be  anything  else  al- 
though It  looks  like  I  was  thinking  of  being 
a  politician  or  a  governor." 

As  a  further  footnote  on  the  life  of  Bill 
Doenges.  or  perhaps  on  his  manner  of  doing 
business,  the  city  of  Odessa.  Texas,  declared 
a  day  In  December  1957.  as  "3111  Doenges 
Appreciation  Day." 

It  was  not  for  political  or  church  activity, 
but  for  his  honesty.  It  began  when  Doenges 
and  two  other  men  formed  an  oil  company 
business.  It  failed,  leaving  the  company's 
creditors— 84  of  them— holding  the  bag 

Although  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  do 
so.  Doenges  announced  he  would  pay  oH 
every  cent  of  the  debts  dollar  for  dollar  He 
had  to  sell  off  some  of  his  cattle  to  do  it  but 
he  did. 

Today,  Bill  Doenges  concentrates  mainly 
on  the  car  business,  but  from  a  more  uni- 
versal angle  He  has  sold  all  his  dealerships 
except  the  one  in  BartlesvlUe:  the  one  In 
Tulsa  to  his  two  oldest  sons.  Bill  and  Bob 
(  they  have  been  the  largest  dealers  in  the 
state  In  terms  of  sales  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  They  are  good  dealers  and  I  am  verv 
proud  of  them  ") ,  the  others  mostly  to  former 
partners. 

■T  had  some  good  partners,"  he  said  "but 
when  their  kids  grew  up,  it  wasn't  right  for 
me  to  be  in  with  them  There  wasn't  enough 
for  al  of  us,  so  when  the  boys  would  start 
thinking  about  getting  into  the  business  I 
would   get   out." 

Between  his  three  sons  and  one  daughter 
he  has  11  grandchildren,  with  another  belne 
expected  on  the  day  of  the   Interview    (he 

n?  ovf  ^"''-  ^^*  ^°™'"'  Elizabeth  Shannon 
of  Oklahoma  City,  are  divorced),  and  he 
hopes  that  at  least  some  of  them  also  will 
enter  the  auto  business. 

thP-**;..!!  J"^  ^^^  anything  to  do  with  It, 
there  will  be  a  business  for  them  to  enter 

rv«?J''^*'*^".'  °'  *•"*  National  Automobile 
Dea  ers  Association.  Doenges  travels  exten- 

Mexico  for  a  meeting  last  week,  for  example 
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and  in  Washington  the  week  before,  where 
he  met  with   President  Jimmy  Carter). 

What  the  NADA  Is  seeking,  and  lobbying 
for.  are  fewer  regulations  and  restrictions, 
decontrol  of  oil  and  some  relief  for  the 
manufacturers. 

"If  we  don't  get  some  relief  (on  mileage 
requirements),  it  will  cost  $60  billion  to  $80 
billion  dollars  to  get  another  two  or  three 
miles  per  gallon."  he  said.  "That  money  will 
have  to  be  charged  to  the  autos,  and  we  say 
that  is  prohibitive." 

Concerning  oil  decontrol.  Doenges  feels 
that  Is  the  best  way  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  energy. 

"I'm  preaching  all  over  the  country,  every 
place  they'll  let  me,  that  we  have  to  make 
sure  we  get  deregulation  and  make  sure 
we  keep  it.  I  tell  them  we  have  plenty  of 
energy,  we  Just  have  to  pay  the  price  it  costs 
to  get  it  out  of  the  ground." 

An  NADA  spokesman  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  said  Doenges  has  been  "a  real 
sparkplug"  as  president  of  the  organization, 
but  Doenges  doesn't  take  all  the  credit  for 
moving  NADA  Into  a  more  active  political 
role. 

"Survival  got  us  going,  actual  sxirvlval 
of  our  business,"  he  said.  "The  only  way  we 
can  stay  in  business  is  to  stay  on  top  of  it 
If  we  hadn't  gotten  in  when  we  did.  consider- 
ing the  stroke  the  groups  like  (Ralph)  Nader 
had,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  auto  business." 

Doenges  also  believes,  because  of  mar- 
ket pressure,  the  U.S.  auto  manufacturers 
will  voluntarily  produce  more  small  hleh- 
mlleage  autos. 

"As  the  larger  cars  are  phased  out,  you  are 
going  to  see  a  product  from  the  manu- 
facturers that  we  can  all  be  proud  of  and 
will  compete  with  the  foreign  imports'  The 
fact  is,  the  smaller  cars  most  manufacturers 
are  turning  out  now  are  awfully  good  cars 

"But  the  foothold  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers got  in  here,  their  momentum.  Is  some- 
thing that  under  the  American  system  we 
will  Just  have  to  work  out." 

Competition,  he  further  believes,  also  will 
Improve  the  product. 

"You  hear  about  pride  of  workers  in  for- 
eign plants,  and  I  know  from  visiting  over 
there  that  they  do  have  that,"'  he  said  "and 
you  say  how  do  we  get  that  same  pride  In 
America?  They  are  Just  in  there  trying  to 
make  the  most  money  with  the  least  effort. 
'"But  I  say  that  anybody  working  in  those 
plants,  when  they  realize  their  Job  depends 
on  making  a  better  product,  they  are  going 
to  start  doing  a  better  Job.  I  think  you  will 
see  it  right  today  at  Chrysler."" 

And  he  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
his  business. 

"We  are  going  to  get  different  motors,  and 
electric  cars,  and  we  are  going  to  change 
the  size  of  the  car.  but  the  auto  is  going  to 
be  the  mode  of  transportation  for  years  and 
years  to  come." 

Bill  Doenges  still  lives  on  his  ranch  He 
walks  or  runs  three  to  five  miles  each  morn- 
ing, and  has  a  cup  of  coffee  with  his  ranch 
manager  before  heading  into  town  for  work 
at  the  agency. 

He  looks  much  younger  than  his  73  years 
and  has  the  vitality  of  a  man  half  his  age. 
He  has  never  drank  or  smoked,  and  is  In  ob- 
viously good  health. 

"I  always  thought  that  at  my  age.  some  of 
the  enthusiasm  for  some  of  the  stuff  would 
go  out."  he  said.  "'But  it  hasn"t."" 

Concerning  his  life  at  the  ranch,  he  said 
he  always  wanted  to  be  a  farmer  ("'My  grand- 
father, whom  I  was  named  after,  was  a 
farmer  in  Illinois"),  and  started  buying  pas- 
ture land  when  it  sold  for  $25  to  $35  an  acre, 
and  Just  kept  buying  it. 

"I  didn't  buy  the  land  to  make  a  profit." 
he  said.  "If  I  had,  I  would  have  sold  it  long 
ago.    I    bought    It    hoping    that   someday    I 


would   be  able   to  find  the  time  to  spend 
some  time  there." 

But  after  spending  a  few  hours  with  Bin 
Doenges,  you  come  away  doubting  he  ever 
wlll.«  '' 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
SALT  II  treaty  on  the  back  burner  for 
at  least  the  time  being,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's troops  massed  in  Afghanistan,  re- 
form of  the  Soviet  trade  status  delayed 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  world  in  a 
virtual  uproar  over  the  recent  shifts  in 
Soviet-American  relations,  I  feel  that  it 
is  important  that  we  continue  to  give  our 
closest  attention  to  the  hiunan  tragedy 
in  the  Soviet  Union  which  continues  re- 
lentlessly. 

Boris  Shcharansky,  the  father  of  pris- 
oner of  conscience  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky, died  last  month  on  a  Moscow  bus, 
while  he  was  going  to  attend  a  commem- 
oration of  his  son's  birthday. 

Ida  Milgrom  Shcharansky,  Anatoly's 
mother,  whom  I  met  while  I  was  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  writes  to  me: 

But  time  Is  going  by,  Anatoly  is  ill,  he  re- 
ceives no  medical  attention,  his  Illness  has 
not  been  diagnosed,  and  my  efforts  to  have 
him  examined  and  treated  are  being  cate- 
gorically denied.  Under  those  conditions,  his 
life  Is  In  Jeopardy  and  only  release  can  save 
him. 
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Avital  Shcharansky,  who  many  of  us 
in  this  body  have  personally  met  a  num- 
ber of  times,  celebrated  her  husband's 
32d  birthday  in  Jerusalem  by  calling  for 
freedom  for  her  husband  and  other  pris- 
oners of  conscience. 

On  March  15,  we  will  have  to  mark  the 
third  anniversary  of  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky'3   imprisonment   knowing   that   his 
health  is  rapidly  fading  and  that  he  will 
soon  be  transferred  to  a  Siberian  labor  • 
camp  for  11  years.  In  the  near  future, 
the    International    Committee    to   Free 
Shcharansky  will  be  circulating  infor- 
mation packages  about  this  tragic  case. 
In  each  package,  there  will  be  a  poster 
of  Shcharansky  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  display  prominently  in  their 
offices  during  the  week  of  March  10-16. 
Mr.  President,  the  Shcharansky's  are 
only  one  of  the  thousands  of  families 
whose  lives  have  been  brutally  disrupted 
and  arbitrarily  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  Despite  the  broader  impli- 
cations of  the  serious  international  crises 
which  this  country  is  currently  facing, 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  fastidi- 
ously continue  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment which  have  caused  this  unnecessary 
suffering. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  Mrs.  Milgrom,  as  well  as 
my  response  to  her,  and  an  article  from 
the  Jerusalem  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

October  1979. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  My  meeting  In  Mos- 
cow with  the  Senate  delegation  and  person- 
ally with  you.  your  warm  concern  and  re- 
sponse to  my  grief,  imbued  me  with  hope 
that  the  defense  for  Anatoly  will  continue 
and  thai  he  will  be  once  again  free. 

But  time  Is  going  by.  Anatoly  Is  111,  he 
receives  no  medical  attention,  his  Illness  has 


not  been  diagnosed,  and  my  efforts  to  have 
him  examined  and  treated  are  being  cate- 
gorically denied.  Under  those  conditions  his 
life  is  In  Jeopardy  and  only  release  can  save 
him. 

Dear  Mr.  Levin !  I  appeal  to  you  to  spur  the 
work  on  the  defense  of  my  son,  and  to  try 
to  obtain  his  release  with  all  the  means  avail- 
able to  the  Senate. 

With  hope  and  gratitude, 

Ida  Mux:bom. 


VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  February  18, 1980. 
Mrs.  Ida  Milcbam  Shchabanskt, 
Istra,  Moscow  Oblast  RSFSR.  U.S.S.R., 

Dear  Mrs.  Milcbam;  I  recently  received 
your  kind  and  thoughtful  letter  which  you 
wrote  last  October.  I  thank  you  for  your 
warm  words. 

I  was  most  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  your  husband.  I  have  also  sent  Anatoly 
a  telegram  expressing  my  sorrow. 

Your  words  again  reminded  me  of  the 
struggle  Anatoly  and  others  must  face  every 
day.  We  in  the  Senate  will  never  forget  their 
unfortunate  plight.  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  of  this  situation  by 
placing  your  letter  to  me  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  along  with  a  brief  message 
stressing  the  Importance  of  our  continued 
concern. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  have  fcJtb  and 
keep  up  the  struggle. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin. 

Rallt   Marks   Shcharansky's   Birthday 
(By  Robert  Rosenberg) 

Avital  Shcharansky  returned  from  the  U.S. 
last  week  in  time  tc  celebrate  her  Jailed  hus- 
band's 32nd  birthday  at  a  Jerusalem  rally 
calling  for  freedom  for  Prisoners  of  Zion. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky.  who  was  sentenced 
to  Jail  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  Is  to  be  transferred  late  next  month  to 
a  Siberian  labour  camp  for  11  years.  Avital 
reported  that  while  she  has  heard  that  her 
husband  is  bearing  up  "spiritually,  physically 
he  Is  deteriorating.'"  Reports  from  Moscow 
have  said  his  eyesight  Is  falling  and  he  has 
los!:  a  lot  of  weight. 

Shcharansky's  father,  Boris,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  a  Moscow  bus  while  on  his  way  to 
a  ceremony  marking  his  son's  birthday. 

Avital  Shcharansky  was  In  the  U.S.  for  the 
publication  of  her  book  about  the  plight  of 
her  husband,  and  her  struggle  for  his  release. 
"Next  Year  In  Jerusalem,""  she  said.  Is  already 
on  bookshelves  In  the  U.S.  and  Is  soon  to  be 
published  In  French  and  Hebrew. 

Asked  about  International  pi'essure  to  boy- 
cott or  move  the  scheduled  Moscow  Olympics, 
Shcharansky  said  that  Soviet  Jews  and  dis- 
sidents In  Moscow  haVe  sent  word  to  the 
West  that  they  fear  the  Soviets  would  use 
their  success  as  Olympics  hosts  as  an  Inter- 
nal  propaganda   tool   to   resume   repression. 

She  Indicated  there  was  hope  the  Kremlin 
would  release  Jailed  Prisoners  of  Zlon  as  part 
of  a  Moscow  ploy  to  appear  liberal  for  West- 
ern television  cameras  in  time  for  the  Olym- 
pics. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  hundreds  of  college 
students  who  came  to  Washington  re- 
cently to  talk  with  us  about  the  overall 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Student  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  which  organized  the  events,  on  a 
successful  and  informative  day  of  activ- 
ities.* 


THE  1980  CENSUS  AND  MEXICAN 
MIGRANTS 

•  Mr.    SCHMITT.    Mr.    President,    the 
1980  census  will  be  conducted  on  April  1 


of  this  year.  One  of  the  controversial 
aspects  of  this  year's  census  has  been 
the  Census  Bureau's  plan  to  try  to  count 
illegal  aliens.  In  the  past  such  persons 
have  been  undercounted  because  of  their 
fear  of  detection  by  inmiigration  au- 
thorities. This  year  the  census  ques- 
tionnaire will  not  ask  about  legal  status. 
This  is  put  forth  as  an  effort  to  encour- 
age all  persons  within  our  borders  to  re- 
spond in  order  to  insure  an  accurate 
count. 

Senator  Hayakawa  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  the  United  States-Mexico 
Good  Neighbor  Act  of  1979,  S.  1427, 
which  would  create  a  temporary  worker 
visa  program  for  Mexican  workers  the 
"Companeros"  program.  This  bill  would 
allow  temporary  legal  entry  by  workers 
who  might  otherwise  enter  the  country 
illegally.  If  this  program  were  in  effect 
now,  Mexican  workers  would  be  here 
legally  and  would  not  be  afraid  to  re- 
spond to  the  census.  They  then  could  be 
segregated  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tionment. 

I  ask  that  an  article  by  Robert  Rein- 
hold,  which  outlines  this  controversy, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7,  1980] 
Should  Census  Count  the  Illegal  Alien? 
(By  Robert  Relnhold) 
Washington,  February  6. — ^The  State  of 
New  York  Is  pitted  against  Its  good  neighbor 
the  state  of  Vermont.  Blacks  are  pitted 
against  their  fellow  minority  group,  the  His- 
panic-Americans. Congressmen  from  down- 
state  Illinois  are  at  odds  with  their  colleagues 
from  the  upstate  Chicago  area. 

The  bone  of  contention  is  the  census,  or 
how  the  next  one  should  be  taken.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  census  in  1790,  census-takers 
have  tried  to  list  every  warm  body  In  the 
country.  In  a  land  of  Immigrants,  foreigners 
have  always  been  Included  in  the  count  no 
matter  what  their  legal  status,  except  tour- 
ists and  diplomats. 

But  In  the  decade  since  the  last  decennial 
census  in  1970.  tl-e  country  has  experienced  a 
large  influx — how  large  is  debatable — of  ille- 
gal immigrants  from  Mexico,  the  Caribbean 
and  elsewhere.  They  have  concentrated  in 
places  like  southern  California,  New  York 
City  and  Chicago,  where  they  have  begun  to 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  local  econo- 
mies. Estimates  of  their  numbers  vary  from 
as  few  as  1 .5  million  to  as  many  as  12  million. 
Some  observers  have  wondered  If  a  full 
count  of  these  people  would  distort  the  next 
reapportionment  of  Congress  and  alter  the 
flow  of  funds  from  Washington  to  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Issue  has  been  brought  to  a 
head  now  by  the  Federation  for  American 
Immigration  Reform,  which  has  filed  suit 
along  with  26  Congressmen  to  force  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  to  keep  a  separate  count  of 
Illegals. 

Their  suit,  which  is  expected  to  be  resolved 
before  census  day  on  April  1,  is  scheduled 
to  be  heard  here  tomorrow  by  a  special  three- 
Judge  Federal  court.  The  Judges  must  decide 
these  questions:  Should  Illegal  aliens  be  in- 
cluded in  the  population  count  for  purposes 
of  reapportioning  Congress  and  doling  out 
Federal  revenue  sharing  funds  and  other  aid? 
If  not,  Is  there  any  practical  way  to  exclude 
them? 

the  background 
The  Constitution,  as  modified  by  the  14th 
Amendment  In  1868,  states  that  Congres- 
sional representation  shall  be  based  on  the 
"whole  number  of  persons"  in  each  state.  But 
that  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  sparsely 
populated  new  nation  was  begging  for  set- 
tlers; the  concept  of  Illegal  immigration 
meant  nothing. 


The  Census  Bureau  has  traditionally  read 
the  Constitution  literally,  taking  "persons" 
to  mean  everybody,  not  Just  proper  legal  resi- 
dents. As  a  practical  matter.  It  probably  never 
did  get  a  very  good  count  of  Ulegals  because 
they  generally  shun  officialdom.  This  time, 
under  Intense  political  pressure  from  His- 
panic-Americans and  other  groups,  the 
bureau  has  mounted  an  elaborate  effort  to 
persuade  the  Illegals  to  respond. 

The  questionnaire  does  not  ask  legal 
status,  so  that  It  wUl  be  impossible  later 
to  distinguish  a  legal  Immigrant  from  bis 
brother  who  may  have  crawled  in  under  a 
border  fence. 

against  counting  aliens 

The  main  argument  made  by  the  plaintiffs 
Is  that  Including  illegals  will  cause  a  dec- 
ade-long malapportionment  that  would  un- 
dermine the  constitutional  principle  of 
"one-man,  one-vote."  They  maintain  that 
the  voting  power  of  citizens  In  areas  with 
large  numbers  of  Ulegals  would  be  exag- 
gerated, whUe  other  areas  would  have  their 
representation  diluted.  California,  they  cal- 
culate, could  get  six  more  seats  In  the  House 
than  It  would  otherwise,  and  New  York, 
three. 

Much  of  the  argument  turns  on  the 
"Great  Compromise"  by  which  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  gave  equal  representa- 
tion to  each  state  in  the  Senate  but  pro- 
portional representation  In  the  House,  with 
members  chosen  "by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States'"  as  It  Is  written  "'according  to 
their  respective  numbers." 

In  a  brief  filed  to  the  court,  the  Fed- 
eration for  American  Immigration  Reform, 
called  FAIR  for  short,  stated:  ""The  Ingre- 
dients of  this  compromise  cannot  be  seen 
to  allow  for,  much  less  dictate,  a  wooden  re- 
quirement of  Congressional  appoi-tlonment 
on  the  basis  of  an  enumeration  Including 
those  unlawfully  In  this  country,  subject  to 
Immediate  deportation  and  wholly  unen- 
titled to  Join  In  selection  by  the  people  of 
the  several  states  of  elected  Representa- 
tives." 

Moreover,  the  group's  executive  director, 
Roger  Conner,  maintains  that  "including 
them  would  require  elimination  of  restric- 
tions on  immigration  because  it  says  If  they 
can  get  In  they  can  be  recognized."  He  points 
to  the  "paradoxical  conclusion"  that  a  visi- 
tor from  Colombia  on  a  one-month  tourist 
visa  would  not  be  counted  by  the  census, 
but  that  If  he  overstays  his  visa  he  would 
be  counted  because  he  Is  here  Ulegally. 

Further,  Mr.  Conner  argues,  states  with 
large  numbers  of  Illegals  stand  to  gain  a 
"windfall"  in  added  Federal  aid,  such  as  Job 
training  funds  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  for  which 
Illegal  aliens  are  ineligible. 

The  State  of  Vermont  is  arguing  that  its 
largely  rural  population  will  lose  representa- 
tion and  even  that  the  outcome  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  in  the  Electoral  College 
could  be  altered  11  substantial  numbers  of 
Illegals  are  counted. 

Some  parochial  concerns  motivate  the 
Congressmen  Joining  the  suit.  For  example, 
three  Illinois  Republicans  from  areas  outside 
Chicago  fear  that  their  districts  wlU  be 
squeezed  If  Chicago  gets  more  seats.  And 
the  Committee  for  Representative  Govern- 
ment, a  largely  black  group  based  In  Los  An- 
geles, fears  that  blacks  wiU  lose  some  of 
their   hard-won   representation. 

FOR    COUNTING    ALIENS 

The  Justice  Department,  representing  the 
Census  Bureau,  argues  that  the  "plain  lan- 
guage"" of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
Census  Act  of  1929,  which  calls  for  a  '"tabula- 
Ion  of  total  population,""  established  that  all 
inhabitants  must  be  counted.  The  Govern- 
ment brief  argues  even  that  "nothing  In  the 
Constitution  forbids  a  state  from  permitting 
even  illegal  aliens  from  voting  for  Represent- 
atives." 
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Moreover,  the  Government  maintains  that 
Illegal  aliens  "impose  the  same  burden  upon 
local  government" — In  the  form  of  fire,  po- 
lice, emergency  and  other  services — as  legal 
residents  and  therefore  their  localities  de- 
serve additional  representation  and  aid. 

New  York  State  and  New  York  City,  which 
are  Jointly  trying  to  intervene  in  tJie  suit, 
contend  that  they  vrill  suffer  grievous  politi- 
cal and  economic  damage  if  the  large  num- 
bers of  Illegals  in  the  state  are  excluded.  As 
It  is,  they  say,  the  population  in  the  state 
and  city  is  undercounted  because  there  are 
so  many  poor  persons  and  linguistic  minori- 
ties that  are  overlooked  in  the  census.  Mayor 
Koch  says  that  "any  reduction  In  the  for- 
mula-based Federal  grants  threatens  to 
plunge  the  city  back  into  economic  crisis." 

Hispanic-American  leaders  maintain  that 
the  illegals  pay  taxes  but  do  not  dare  collect 
refimds,  or  apply  for  Social  Security,  unem- 
ployment Insurance  or  other  benefits  due 
taxpayers.  Not  counting  them  amounts  to 
"taxation  without  representation"  said 
Esther  Estrada  of  the  Mexican-American 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  fund. 

"We  are  not  concerned  with  people's 
status."  said  Grace  Montanez  Davis,  Deputy 
Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  "Just  that  they  are 
here  and  we  have  to  provide  services  to 
them." 

The  Census  Bureau  argues  that  it  cannot 
possibly  ask  every  resident  to  prove  Immigra- 
tion status,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so 
might  even  reduce  the  count  of  legal 
residents. 

THE    OTTTLOOK 

Since  Census  Day  is  April  1,  a  speedy  deci- 
sion is  expected.  Each  side  says  it  will  appeal 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  If  it  loses. 

Even  if  the  plaintiffs  win,  the  question  re- 
mains whether  there  is  any  way  to  achieve  a 
separate  coimt  of  Illegals,  given  the  shadowj- 
existence  of  this  populace.  The  PAIR  group 
says  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  directly, 
that  a  rough  estimate  can  be  obtained  by  in- 
serting a  "leaf"  In  each  census  question- 
naire—they  are  already  printed— asking 
everyone  to  be  listed  as  citizen  or  noncltizen. 
Prom  the  total  of  noncltlzens.  they  say,  sub- 
stract  the  number  of  legal  aliens  who  register 
every  January  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  the  result  should  ap- 
proximate the  Illegal  total. 

But  many  demographers  say  this  is  very 
unreallable,  that  the  immigration  service 
figures  pre  notoriously  poor.  If  this  technique 
Is  applied  to  the  1970  Census  totals,  accord- 
ing to  the  Justice  Department,  the  number 
of  Illegal  aliens  comes  out  as  minus  623.000. 

If  the  courts  relect  this  method.  Mr.  Con- 
ner says,  he  will  turn  to  the  "census  wizards" 
to  come  up  with  a  "procedure  for  estima- 
tion." 

But  if  many  of  the  experts  are  right  and 
the  census  falls  to  find  many  of  the  illegal 
aliens,  then  the  whole  argument  would  be 
considered  moot. 9 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
INAUGURATION  OF  HERBERT 
HOOVER  AS  THE  3 1ST  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
38  men  who  have  served  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  few  remain  shrouded 
in  controversy  such  as  surrounds  Herbert 
Hoover,  our  31st  President.  While  there 
exists  a  fairly  widely  accepted  analysis 
and  judgment  about  most  Presidents 
there  remain  fundamental  disagree- 
ments about  the  nature  and  merit  of 
Hoover's  programs. 

To  commemorate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  inauguration  of  Hoover  in 
1929.  Prof.  Ellis  Hawley,  of  the  University 


of  Iowa,  has  written  an  excellent  essay 
surveying  the  diverse  attitudes  and  lit- 
erature about  Hoover  since  his  defeat  in 
1932.  This  essay  has  been  sent  to  me  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  essays  honoring  the  50th  an- 
niversary. 

Dr.  Hawley  states  that  Hoover  came 
into  office  with  an  unsurpassed  reputa- 
tion as  an  engineer  and  administrator. 
Hoover  was  thought  to  be  at  "the  very 
center  of  modern  American  develop- 
ment." However,  4  years  later,  "his  ca- 
reer, far  from  entitling  him  to  a  place 
among  innovators  and  progressives,  was 
now  perceived  as  a  long  exercise  in  dis- 
guising reactionary  aims,  blocking  the 
kind  of  Government  appropriate  for  a 
20th  century  democracy,  and  blaming 
others  for  his  deficiencies  and  fail- 
ures." To  be  sure,  there  were  some  de- 
fenses of  Hoover,  largely  by  his  asoci- 
ates.  and  some  original  thinking  about 
Hoover,  such  as  Walter  Lippmanns 
theory  of  a  Hoover-Roosevelt  continuum. 
Yet,  largely,  all  the  years  between  the 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  administrations 
were  viewed  as  a  "barren  and  irrelevant 
interlude." 

Scholars  who  did  choose  to  concen- 
trate on  the  Hoover  years,  rather  than 
their  more  glamorous  successors,  were 
confronted  by  a  major  obstacle:  The 
meager  collection  of  primary  documents 
available.  According  to  Hawley,  "collec- 
tion and  preservation  policies,  after  all, 
had  also  been  shaped  by  a  framework 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  Wil- 
son and  Roosevelt  eras,  not  of  what  lay 
between  them." 

The  1966  opening  Of  the  Hoover  Presi- 
dential Library  at  West  Branch,  Iowa — 
Hoover's  birthplace — has  substantially 
eliminated  this  problem.  Numerous  im- 
portant primary  materials,  unavailable 
to  the  public  prior  to  Hoover's  death, 
were  opened  at  that  time.  The  result  has 
been  a  new  interest  and  scholarship  on 
Hoover,  much  of  which  has  drawn  con- 
clusions far  different  than  did  earlier 
scholars  more  directly  influenced  by  the 
New  Deal.  This  renewed  interest  in 
Hoover  is  continuing  today. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Hawley  has 
written  a  fine  essay  which  places  the 
major  works  in  the  last  50  years  on 
Hoover  in  perspective.  I  request  that  this 
essay,  along  with  a  brief  biographic 
sketch  of  the  author,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows; 

Biographic  Sketch — Ellis  W.  Hawley 

Born    June    2,    1929,    Cambridge,    Kansas. 

Education:  B.A.,  Univ.  of  Wichita  (1950); 
MA.  Univ.  of  Kansas  (1951);  Ph.  D.,  Univ. 
of  Wisconsin    (1959). 

Professional  career:  Instructor  to  Profes- 
sor of  History.  North  Texas  State  Univ., 
1957-1968;  Professor,  Ohio  State  University, 
1968-1969:  Professor,  Univ.  of  Iowa,  since 
1969. 

Teaching  and  research  specialties:  Twen- 
tieth Century  U.S.  History;  Economic  policy 
and  organization  in  the  1920s  and  1930s; 
the  Hoover  era. 

Publications: 

The  New  Deal  and  the  Problem  of  Monop- 
oly   (Princeton,   1966). 

Herbert  Hoover  and  the  Crisis  of  American 
Capitalism  (Schenkman,  1973),  with  others. 

The  Great  War  and  the  Search  for  a 
Modern  Order,  1917-33  (St.  Martin's,  1979). 
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Herbert  Hoover  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(in  press) .  editor  and  contributor. 

Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents:  Herbert 
Hoover,  historical  consultant. 

"The  Politics  of  the  Mexican  Labor  Issue," 
Agricultural  History  (July  1966). 

"Secretary  Hoover  and  Bituminous  Coal," 
Business   History   Review    (Autum   1968). 

"New  Deal  und  Organisierter  Kapltalis- 
mus,"  in  Grosse  Krise  in  America  (1973). 

"Herbert  Hoover,  the  Commerce  Secre- 
tariat, and  the  Vision  of  an  Associative 
State."  Journal  of  American  History  (June 
1974). 

"Herbert  Hoover  and  American  Corpora- 
tism," in  the  Hoover  Presidency  (1974). 

"The  New  Deal  and  Business,"  in  the  New 
Deal  (Ohio  State  U.  Press,  1975) . 

"Discovery  &  Study  of  a  Corporate  Liberal- 
ism." Business  History  Review  (Aut.  1978). 

"Le  nouveau  corporatisme  et  les  democra- 
ties  liberales,"  Review  Recherches  (Sect 
1978) .  y     f  ■ 

Herbert  Hoover  and  Modern  American 
History:  Fifty  Years  After 
Fifty  years  ago  last  March,  as  Herbert 
Hoover  assumed  the  duties  of  the  presidency, 
few  historians  would  have  argued  that  his- 
tory was  passing  him  by.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  at  the  very  center  of  modern 
American  development.  In  an  age  of  engi- 
neering and  administration,  he  had  become 
the  great  practitioner  of  these  arts.  In  a 
world  being  modernized  by  American  ex- 
pertise and  capital,  he  had  been  a  pioneer- 
ing figure.  And  in  a  society  that  had  allegedly 
moved  beyond  regulatory  formulas  and  was 
developing  responsible  self-government  in 
its  economic  sphere.'  he  had  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  movement.  If  ever  a  presi- 
dent had  embodied  modern  tendencies,  the 
man  being  inaugurated  In  1929  seemed  to 
do  so. 

Four  years  later,  as  a  defeated  Hoover 
left  office,  few  historians  were  inclined  to 
defend  the  views  that  had  been  so  widely 
held  in  1929.  The  notion  that  he  had  been  on 
the  cutting  edges  of  modern  history  was 
now  being  dismissed  as  reactionary  propa- 
ganda. His  reputation  as  an  organizational 
genius  and  builder  of  economic  self-govern- 
ment had  been  shattered.  And  his  career,  far 
from  entitling  him  to  a  place  among  inno- 
vators and  progressives,  was  now  perceived 
as  a  long  exercise  In  disguising  reactionary 
alms,  blocking  the  kind  of  government  ap- 
propriate for  a  twentieth-century  democracy, 
and  blaming  others  for  his  deficiencies  and 
failures.  By  this  time,  moreover,  Hoover's 
own  defense  tended  to  stress  his  role  as  a 
conserver  rather  than  an  innovator.  In  his 
battles  against  statist  proposals,  he  was  now 
depleting  himself  less  as  the  builder  of  a 
new  managerial  society  and  more  as  the  pre- 
server of  traditional  freedoms,  values,  and 
wisdoms.  To  an  altered  constituency  he  was 
becoming  the  great  individualist  and  liber- 
tarian rather  than  the  great  manager  and 
social  engineer. 

In  these  three  perspectives,  each  articu- 
lated between  1929  and  1933,  one  can  find 
the  seeds  of  a  continuing  controversy  con- 
cerning Hoover's  place  In  modern  history. 
Subsequent  biographical  and  historical 
writings  tended  to  delineate  not  one  but 
three  Hoovers,  and  current  scholarship  has 
sought  to  shed  light  on  which  of  these  de- 
lineations, if  any,  corresponded  to  historical 
reality.  A  survey  of  the  controversy  may 
help  to  put  such  scholarship  In  perspective. 
It  should  at  least  help  to  clarify  the  shift- 
ing frameworks  behind  differing  historical 
Judgments.  And  it  is  with  these  ends  in 
mind  that  I  propose  to  explore  the  divergent 
modes  of  perceiving  America's  thirty-first 
president  as  these  have  operated  and  inter- 
acted over  the  past  fifty  years. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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In  the  quarter  century  after  1933.  writing 
about  Hoover  was  dominated  by  the  per- 
spective of  his  depression  critics.  Most  his- 
torians, as  Arthur  Schlesinger  has  noted.-' 
portrayed  him  as  a  dour,  complacent,  and 
reactionary  figure,  mentally  frozen  in  the 
past,  unable  to  grasp  the  problems  of  his 
age,  and  determinedly  sacrificing  human 
welfare  on  the  altar  of  an  outmoded  antl- 
statlsm.  In  no  way  was  he  considered  either 
a  true  modernizer  or  a  true  defender  of  what 
was  worth  saving  in  the  national  heritage. 
Such  views,  however,  did  not  go  entirely  un- 
challenged. Competing  perceptions  were  also 
articulated.  And  as  Albert  Romasco  noted  in 
an  essay  published  in  1974,'  these  produced 
two  groups  of  writings  in  which  Hoover  ap- 
peared as  a  much  more  positive  figure.  In 
Romasco's  terminology,  there  was  not  only 
the  Hoover  of  "Liberal"  history  but  the  ones 
depicted  in  a  "conservative"  rival  and  in  a 
deviant  •'revisionism." 

Of  these  competing  perspectives,  the  first 
was  largely  an  extension  of  the  defense  that 
Hoover  and  his  supporters  had  developed  in 
1931  and  1932.  This  had  articulated  a  view 
of  history  in  which  Hooverian  activities  had 
been  conservative  or  restorative.  They  had 
been  directed  not  toward  building  a  new  " 
order  but  toward  strengthening  the  tradi- 
tional one  against  domestic  subversives,  for- 
eign malignancies,  and  fair-weather  patriots. 
Such  had  been  the  burden  of  Hoover's  cam- 
paign addresses,  and  such  was  the  view  that 
continued  to  be  articulated  in  a  "conserva- 
tive" Uteratui-e  deploring  the  post-1933  in- 
novations and  arguing  that  they  had  been 
neither  necessary  nor  socially  desirable.  In 
the  1930s  it  appeared  in  the  histories  of  the 
administration  written  by  such  former 
Hoover  associates  as  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Arthur  M.  Hyde.  Walter  H.  Newton,  and 
William  Starr  Myers.*  In  the  1940e  it  found 
expression  In  Eugene  Lyons'  Our  Unknown 
Ex-Presldent  and  John  T.  Flynn's  The 
Roosevelt  Myth.'  And  in  the  1950s  it  was 
reiterated  in  Hoover's  Memoirs  and  in  Edgar 
Eugene  Robinson's  study  of  the  Roosevelt 
fu-esidency." 

More  specifically,  such  writings  tended  to 
depict  Hoover  not  as  a  great  socio-economic 
organizer  but  as  a  dedicated  defender  of 
free  enterprise  and  local  initiative  as  they 
had  developed  in  the  American  setting.  They 
said  little  about  his  faith  in  government- 
induced  organizational  action  as  a  solution 
for  economic  and  social  problems,  much 
about  his  warnings  concerning  unwise  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  the  evils  of  statist 
regulation  and  federal  doles.  They  viewed 
the  depression,  moreover,  not  as  a  product 
of  Hooverian  policy  but  as  the  result  of 
economic  dislocation^  set  in  train  by  the 
First  World  War.  And  they  saw  Hoover's 
leadership  after  1929  not  as  a  failure  but 
as  a  major  factor  in  parrying  the  blows  from 
abroad,  neutralizing  adverse  political  devel- 
opments at  home,  and  thus  preserving  a 
system  that  could  have  brought  renewed 
growth  and  prosperity  had  not  the  New  Deal 
Intervened.  Politically,  to  be  sure.  Hoover 
had  failed  In  his  efforts  to  retain  power.  But 
this  was  attributed  to  popular  impatience 
heightened  by  slanderous  and  irresponsible 
misrepresentation.  It  was  not  a  failure  of 
responsible  leadership.  Nor  was  it  a  reason 
for  accepting  the  subsequent  decline  into 
statist  regimentation.  For  those  able  to  see 
clearly.  Hoover  had  shown  that  economic 
recovery  could  be  secured  without  compro- 
mising the  integrity  and  viability  of  a  truly 
liberal  system. 

For  Hooverian  loyalists  these  writings  pro- 
vided reassurance,  and  for  those  seeking  to 
roll  back  the  New  Deal  they  provided  argu- 
ments against  its  necessity  and  Americanism. 
But  as  history  they  were  marred  by  una- 
bashed partisanship,  questionable  documen- 
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tatlon,  and  uncritical  endorsement  of  con- 
servative political  beliefs.  They  could  be  dis- 
missed as  exercises  In  political  polemic  or  de- 
fensive apologetics,  offering  a  version  of  the 
past  that  serious  students  of  the  subject 
could  safely  ignore.  And  In  scholarly  circles 
they  were  so  dismissed.  They  produced  no 
scholarly  debates  of  the  sort  that  stimulate 
detailed  historical  study.  Nor  did  they  alter 
in  any  substantial  way  the  Intellectual 
framework  shaping  scholarly  inquiry,  text- 
book writing,  and  classroom  teaching. 

The  reigning  assumptions  of  this  frame- 
work continued  to  hold  that  modern  America 
had  taken  shape  during  Its  reform  presiden- 
cies, especially  those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  periods  between  them  had  been  barren, 
frivolous,  or  reactionary  Interludes,  deserving 
and  receiving  little  historical  study.  And  in 
the  absence  of  such  study,  the  anti-Hoover 
rhetoric  of  1932  and  1933  continued  to  be 
accepted  as  historical  reality.  Among  schol- 
ars, to  be  sure,  the  outright  "hate"  and 
"smear"  literature"  was  early  recognized  as 
containing  gross  distortions  and  sheer  fabri- 
cations. But  essentially.  Hoover  remained  an 
anti-Roosevelt.  His  activities  served  as  back- 
drops or  foils  for  the  progressive  Innova- 
tions of  the  New  Deal,  and  his  accepted  in- 
terpreters were  historians  primarly  concerned 
with  tracing,  explaining,  and  celebrating  the 
"Roosevelt  Revolution."  His  role  in  modem 
history,  at  least  for  most  scholars  and  stu- 
dents, was  the  one  depicted  in  such  works 
as  Basil  Ranch's  History  of  the  New  Deal. 
Dixon  Wecter's  The  Age  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, Mario  Elnaudl's  The  Roosevelt  Revo- 
lution, and  Arthur  Schlesinger's  Crisis  of  the 
Old  Order.* 

For  such  interpreters  the  great  tragedy 
of  the  early  1930s  was  that  the  innovations 
associated  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal  had  been  so  slow  in  coming. 
These  were  what  the  country  had  needed  if 
it  was  to  have  a  humane  society  and  a  viable 
economic  order.  Only  social  reactionaries  tmd 
prisoners  of  outmoded  Ideological  systems 
and  symbols  could  have  believed  otherwise. 
And  having  thus  Identified  the  villains  In 
the  story,  such  accounts  had  no  hestitatlon 
about  placing  Hoover  among  them.  He  had 
failed,  so  they  charged,  to  devise  realistic  re- 
covery and  reform  programs,  had  worked  in- 
stead to  thwart  and  discredit  those  who  pro- 
posed them,  and  had  continued.  In  the  face 
of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
to  proclaim  that  prosperity  was  "Just  around 
the  comer"  and  that  traditional  welfare  in- 
stitutions were  performing  well.  His  presi- 
dency had  cost  the  nation  a  great  deal,  both 
in  Individual  suffering  and  social  travail; 
and  had  he  been  more  skilled  In  the  politi- 
cal arts.  It  could  have  done  even  more  dam- 
age. If  the  citizenry  had  anything  for  which 
to  be  thankful,  it  was  the  political  Inepitude 
that  destroyed  Hoover's  standing  as  a  leader 
and  facilitated  a  shift  of  power  to  those  ca- 
pable of  acting  humanely  and  realistically. 
On  the  question  of  whether  Hoover  should 
be  celebrated  or  castigated,  mainstream  his- 
tory reached  conclusions  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  appearing  In  the  conserva- 
tive writings.  Yet  on  two  matters  the  liberal 
and  conservative  interpretations  did  tend  to 
agree.  Both  viewed  Hoover  as  a  defender  of 
classical  individualism,  and  both  saw  his  pol- 
icies and  ideas  as  being  the  polar  oppostes 
of  those  embraced  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  the  New  Deal.  This  was  an  agreement 
also  shared  by  revisionists  who  were  reinter- 
preting and  becoming  more  critical  of  the 
Roosevelt  leadership.  Tn  the  American  Politi- 
cal Tradition,"  Richard  Hofstadter  stressed 
Roosevelt's  opportunism  and  his  lack  of 
either  depth  or  direction.  But  Hoover,  as  de- 
picted In  the  same  work,  remained  the  last 
presidential  spokesman  for  an  unmanaged 
capitalist  economy  and  for  the  once  hallowed 
doctrine  of  lalssez-falre  Individualism. 
StUl,  even  iu  this  period,  the  agreement 


on  these  two  matters  was  never  unanimous. 
A  deviant  revisionism  also  appeared,  reject- 
ing the  kinds  of  political  rhetoric  that  main- 
stream and  conservative  writers  credited,  and 
arguing  that  the  New  Deal,  far  from  being 
a  polar  opposite  of  Hooverlsm,  was  essentially 
an  extension  and  elaboration  of  what 
Hoover  had  started.  Writing  in  The  Yale  Re- 
view in  1935,  Walter  Llppmann  ■<>  developed 
the  idea  of  a  Hoover-Roosevelt  continuum, 
noting  in  particular  how  Hoover's  programs 
had  anticipated  the  New  Deal  actions  and  ar- 
guing strongly  that  the  great  divide  In  na- 
tional policy  had  come  in  1929  and  1930 
rather  than  1933.  Twelve  years  later  the  his- 
torian Broadus  Mitchell "  depicted  Hoover 
and  Roosevelt  not  as  opposltes  but  as  pro- 
ponents of  differing  forms  of  state  capital- 
ism, neither  of  them  successful  in  restoring 
prosperity  or  correcting  the  basic  defects  in 
the  American  economic  order.  And  writing  in 
the  early  1950s,  Eric  Goldman "  concluded 
that  much  of  the  New  Deal  had  emerged 
from  the  development  of  "assoclatlonal  ac- 
tivities" between  1912  sind  1932.  This  had 
been  a  form  of  progressivlsm,  and  with  it 
Hoover  had  been  clearly  and  closely  linked. 

Also  contributing  to  this  deviant  revision- 
ism was  the  historian  William  Appleman  Wil- 
liams. Writing  in  the  mld-19508,"  he  empha- 
sized the  corporative  desig^ns  that  had  shaped 
public  policy  during  the  Republican  era  as 
well  as  the  New  Deal.  The  former  had  not 
been  an  era  of  isolationism  and  lalssez-falre. 
Nor  had  Hoover  been  a  champion  and  de- 
fender of  such  philosophies.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  Williams  viewed  him,  he  had  been 
a  sophisticated  analyst  of  modern  capital- 
ism's contradictions  and  dangers,  recogniz- 
ing both  the  need  for  new  communitarian 
structures  and  the  evils  that  could  flow  from 
using  statist  power  as  a  substitute  for  com- 
munity action.  In  both  respects,  Williams  ar- 
gued. Hoover  had  been  far  more  perceptive 
thsm  Roosevelt;  and  unlike  earlier  revision- 
ists, Williams  saw  the  New  Deal  not  as  an 
Improvement --on  Hoover's  innovations  but 
as  a  perversion  and  corruption  of  them  along 
lines  that  Hoover  had  foreseen  and  warned 
against." 

Initially,  however,  neither  Williams  nor 
the  other  revisionists  had  much  Impact  on 
the  study  and  interpretation  of  Hoover's 
Ideas,  policies,  and  activities.  Through  most 
of  the  1950s  the  framework  that  they  were 
challenging  remained  firmly  established.  It 
continued,  as  in  the  1940s,  to  block  serious 
consideration  and  testing  of  rival  views,  and 
under  these  circumstances  accounts  of  Hoov- 
er's presidency  and  public  career  continued 
to  serve  as  foils  for  or  backdrops  to  the  New 
Deal.  It  was  not  until  the  established  frame- 
work began  to  crumble,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  challenges  from  other  quarters,  that  these 
revisionist  perspectives  helped  to  bring  a  gen- 
eral reconsideration  of  Hoover's  role  In  mod- 
ern American  history. 

The  kind  of  challenges  capable  of  weaken- 
ing accepted  views  were  slow  in  coming.  But 
by  the  late  1950s  several  developments  had  .set 
the  stage  for  their  appearance.  One  was  sim- 
ply the  cooling  of  earlier  political  passions, 
partly  as  a  matter  of  time,  partly  because  they 
could  not  be  fully  transmitted  to  a  new  and 
younger  generation  of  historical  scholars.  A 
second  was  the  growing  awareness  of  consen- 
sual factors  and  basic  continuities  In  Amer- 
ican hlstoi-y,  an  awareness  heightened  per- 
haps by  the  International  situation  and  new 
social  pressures  for  national  unity.  A  third 
was  the  discovery  of  historical  phenomena 
difficult  to  fit  Into  the  established  frame- 
work; and  a  fourth,  or  more  accurately  a  part 
of  the  third,  vyas  the  application  to  history 
of  new  Insights  being  generated  In  the  social 
sciences,  especially  In  the  disciplines  of  so- 
ciology, political  science.  Institutional  eco- 
nomics, and  management  studies.  Each  of 
these  developments  facilitated  a  rethinking 
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of  America's  past,  and  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade several  kinds  of  revisionism  were  produc- 
ing heated  scholarly  debates  and  a  new  In- 
terest In  long  neglected  subjects  and  periods. 
One  such  challenge  to  established  percep- 
tions came  from  historians  emphasizing  the 
extent  to  which  Americans  had  always 
shared  common  values  and  maintained  a 
national  consensus."  The  central  story  of 
the  American  past,  as  they  told  It.  was  not 
one  of  conflict  and  discontinuity.  It  was  a 
story  rather  of  persisting  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  Lockean  liberalism;  a  story  In 
which  reform  had  consisted  chiefly  of  meas- 
ures through  which  this  uniquely  American 
system  had  adapted  Itself  to  meet  modern 
needs;  and  hence  a  story  of  apparent  antag- 
onists actually  engaged  In  a  common  enter- 
prise of  nation  building.  The  search  now  was 
for  continuities  and  shared  values  that  the 
older  history  had  obscured,  and  one  result 
was  a  growing  disposition  to  question  the 
accepted  wisdom  about  Hoover-Roosevelt 
dichotomies  and  New  Deal  Innovation. 

A  second  challenge  to  accepted  historical 
wisdom  came  from  historians  strongly  Influ- 
enced by  the  work  being  done  In  the  social 
sciences."  Modern  America,  they  were  now 
suggesting,  had  been  shaped  less  by  demo- 
cratic forces  and  reform  presidencies  than  by 
sUtus  drives.  Interest-group  Interaction 
managerial  Impulses,  and  urbanizing  proc- 
esses. Its  central  story,  like  that  of  other 
twentieth-century  societies,  had  been  one  of 
traditional  ordering  mechanisms  giving  way 
to  more  modern,  more  rational,  more  tech- 
nocratic ones,  all  to  the  accompaniment  of 
numerous  disorders,  social  strains,  and  cul- 
tural conflicts.  And  while  some  still  saw  the 
Wllsonlans  and  the  New  Dealers  as  the  great 
modernlzers,  rationalizers,  and  moblUzers, 
the  new  framework  also  opened  the  door  for 
another  look  at  the  organizational  visions 
and  activities  of  the  Harding,  Coolldge  and 
Hoover  years. 

A  third  such  challenge,  appearing  to  some 
extent  as  a  response  to  the  first  two,  was 
that  coming  from  historians  who  were  now 
broadening  their  definitions  of  "progressive" 
and  recognizing  greater  degrees  of  continuity, 
consensus,  and  non -economic  motivation   As 
told  by  them,  the  central  story  of  modern 
America  was  still  one  of  reformist  Impulses 
moving  the  nation  onward  and  upward  to- 
ward the  realization  of  greater  democracy. 
But  the  range  of  those  seen  as  contributing 
to  this  process  was  now  broadened,  obstacles 
other  than  entrenched  business  elites  were 
recognized,  and  periods  like  the  one  preced- 
ing the  New  Deal  were  seen  as  having  also 
had    their    reformist    and    constructive    as- 
pecte.'-  The  search  from  this  quarter  was  for 
unrecognized    reformers,    unsuspected    link- 
ages  between   reform  eras,   and   unexplored 
seedbeds  of  reform  activity.  And  again,  the 
search  led  to  a  new  interest  in  and  reexami- 
nation of  the  programs,  policies,  and  activ- 
ities with  which  Hoover  had  been  associated. 
As  America  moved  into  the  19608.  several 
other  developments  also  helped  to  stimulate 
a  rethinking  of  what  was  being  written  and 
taught  about  the  nation's  past.  On  the  po- 
litical right,  neo-Ubertarlan  and  neo-tradl- 
tionallst  movements  appeared,  both  produc- 
ing    revised     perceptions     of     established 
conservative  heroes.'*  Prom  both  came  a  re- 
jection of  the  view  that  Hoover  had  cham- 
pioned the  libertarian  doctrines  of  laissez- 
faire  and  competitive  individualism.  And  on 
the     political     left,     the     development     of 
neo-Marxlan  perspectives  created  an  Intel- 
lectual context  In  which  the  ideas  set  forth 
by  Broadus  Mitchell  and  William  Appleman 
Williams  became  the  theoretical  underpin- 
ning of  new  research.  There  still  another  new 
framework  emerged,  stressing  the  constan- 
cies of  class  action.  Identifying  imperialist 
designs  masquerading  as  trade  liberalization, 
and  viewing  pre-New  Deal  Republicanism  as 
having,  in  many  ways,  been  wiser,  more  per- 
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ceptlve,  and  more  sophisticated  than  the 
outlook  that  replaced  it."  Men  like  Hoover, 
so  a  number  of  the  new  leftists  held,  were 
worth  studying  both  as  policy  makers  wres- 
tling with  the  central  contradictions  of  an 
advanced  capitalist  order  and  as  prescient 
prophets  of  where  liberal  statism  and  efforts 
to  export  domestic  difficulties  could  eventu- 
ally lead. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  then,  many  historians 
were  breaking  away  from  the  depression- 
born  framework  that  had  long  inhibited 
serious  study  of  the  years  during  which 
Hoover  had  functioned  as  a  national  policy 
maker.  If  they  could  not  agree  upon  what 
constituted  the  central  story  of  modern 
America,  they  were  no  longer  inclined  to 
see  the  years  from  1920  through  1932  as  a 
barren  and  Irrelevant  Interlude.  What  had 
once  been  treated  as  a  backdrop  or  foil  for 
the  New  Deal  was  now  becoming  important 
in  its  own  right.  It  had  become  a  new  hls- 
lorlographlcal  frontier  for  several  streams  of 
revisionist  research  and  writing;  '"  and  to- 
gether these  were  uncovering  and  seeking  to 
understand  a  new  and  unfamiliar  historical 
figure,  a  Herbert  Hoover  that  bore  much 
closer  resemblances  to  the  one  perceived  In 
1929  or  glimpsed  by  a  few  post- 1933  revision- 
ists than  to  the  ones  depicted  In  New  Deal 
celebrations  or  anti-New  Deal  polemics. 

One  obstacle  that  continued  to  hamper 
such  research,  however,  was  the  thinness  of 
the  primary  documentation  to  which  his- 
torians had  access.  Collection  and  preserva- 
tion policies,  after  all,  had  also  been  shaped 
by  a  framework  emphasizing  the  Importance 
of  the  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  eras,  not  of 
what  lay  between  them.  And  to  most  schol- 
ars, including  most  of  those  embracing  re- 
visionist perspectives,  the  materials  collected 
and  preserved  In  the  Hoover  papers  remained 
closed.  Not  until  1966,  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  presidential  library  and 
the  death  of  America's  thirty-first  president, 
did  scholars  finally  gain-  access  to  materials 
documenting  Hooverlan  policy  making  and 
Illuminating  Its  strategy  for  meeting  modern 
needs  through  non-statist  Institutions. 


XV 

Still,  the  years  from  1969  through  1966 
witnessed  the  appearance  of  several  Impor- 
tant works  that  not  only  reflected  the  weak- 
ening of  conventional  wisdom  but  also  help- 
ed to  shape  the  research  and  writing  that  fol- 
lowed. Six  of  these,  in  particular,  stand  out 
as  efforts  to  apply  revisionist  Insights  to 
Hoovers  public  career.  They  became,  to 
varying  extents,  part  of  a  relevant  literature 
In  which  those  undertaking  new  research 
grounded  themselves.  And  for  these  reasons, 
they  deserve  our  attention  and  scrutiny. 

The  first  of  these  new  works  to  appear  was 
Harris  O.  Warren's  Herbert  Hoover  and  the 
Great  Depression  -'  Published  In  1959.  it  de- 
picted Hoover  as  a  link  between  the  old 
America  and  the  new,  primarily  through  his 
anti-depression  measures.  And  while  it  re- 
tained much  of  the  established  framework, 
especially  in  Its  attribution  of  the  depression 
to  social  reaction  and  accumulating  business 
abuses,  it  also  lingered  over  Hoover's  reform- 
ist initiatives,  his  anticipation  of  New  Deal 
measures,  and  his  activism  as  a  depression 
fighter.  Hoover,  so  Warren  concluded,  had 
been  "the  greatest  Republican  of  his  genera- 
tion." But  even  so,  he  had  been  Incapable  of 
seeing  what  was  really  needed,  unable  to 
control  or  contain  the  new  forces  that  had 
entered  the  political  arena,  and  too  asso- 
ciated with  big  business  to  escape  navlne 
for  Its  sins.  f     f  i     t, 

Two  years  after  Warren's  book  appeared, 
William  Appleman  Williams  offered  a  second 
and  even  more  Infiuentlal  reinterpretatlon 
of  Hoover's  public  career.  In  a  long  section 
of  his  Contours  of  American  History."  a  sec- 
tion that  built  on  Ideas  set  forth  in  his 
earlier  works,  he  depicted  Hoover  as  the 
"keystone  in  the  arch"  leading  from  progres- 
Blvism  to  the  liberalism  of  the  New  and 
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Pair  Deals.  He  was.  so  Williams  argued,  the 
leading  figure  in  a  "corporate  gentry"  'that 
had  moved  into  the  vanguard  of  progressive 
leadership  and  concerned  Itself  vrtth  saving 
corporate  capitalism  from  Its  own  contra- 
dictions. In  the  face  of  the  economic  break- 
down, he  had  "pulled  out  every  antidepres- 
slon  tool  the  Progressives  ever  owned  "  Yet 
unlike  Roosevelt,  he  could  see  the  pitfalls 
Inherent  In  statist  supports  and  militant  ex- 
pansionism. Prom  these  he  drew  back  seek- 
ing a  way  that  could  avoid  them,  and  he 
thus  earned  the  opprobrium  of  those  who 
could  not  see  the  dangers  in  what  they  were 
embracing.  In  Williams'  scenario.  Hoover  re- 
mained an  anti-Roosevelt.  But  he  was  not 
the  anti-Roosevelt  depicted  in  either  New 
Deal  celebrationlsm  or  the  older  defenses  of 
his  presidential  policies. 

In  1962,  a  year  after  the  appearance  of  Wil- 
liams' reinterpretatlon  and  three  years  after 
Warren's,  a  third  work  also  took  issue  with 
the  view  that  Hoover  had  been  a  laissez-faire 
Ideologue  clinging  to  an  Irrelevant  past  His 
Commerce  Department,  so  Joseph  Brandes 
argued  in  his  Herbert  Hoover  and  Economic 
Diplomacy,- '  had  been  not  only  an  efficient 
provider  of  business  services  but  also  a  gen- 
erator of  associatlonal  and  cooperative  action 
a  reformer  of  the  international  marketplace.' 
and  an  Innovator  In  forging  new  diplomatic 
tools.  A  decade  before  the  New  Deal  it  had 
developed  government  agencies  geared  to  "the 
new  requirements  of  large-scale  American 
Involvement  in  International  economic  af- 
fairs. '  And  even  though  it  had  failed  to  re- 
alize its  vision  of  a  world  redeemed  by  Amer- 
ican techniques  and  principles,  it  had  as- 
senibled  "an  efficient  corps  of  commercial  at- 
taches, trade  commissioners,  commodity 
chiefs,  and  bureau  heads,"  all  of  whom 
aided  Immeasurably  in  the  achievement  of 
American  policies."  Por  Brandes  the  Hoover 
years  had  been  a  creative  and  productive  pe- 
riod in  American  economic  diplomacy;  and 
while  some  scholars  remained  unconvinced, 
clinging  despite  the  evidence  to  Images  of 
narrow  economic  nationalism"  and  "dismal" 
diplomacy,  .  others  did  find  the  argument 
persuasive  and  begin  to  wonder  about  other 
aspects  of  the  conventional  interpretation 

Still  another  work  seeking  to  correct  the 
nn^'Tn  1°"*'  depiction  Of  Hoover,  although 
one  that  approached  this  task  from  a  quite 
different  angle,  was  Murray  N.  Rothbard's 
fo'^f  .?f  °''^*'  Depression.^.  Published  in 
1963,  it  found  fault  not  with  Hoover's  con- 
servative anti-statlsm  but  with  his  ""auda- 
cious" departures  from  libertarian  Ideals  and 
free-market  economics.  In  Rothbard's  ac- 
count. Hoover  was  a  corporate  and  statist 
planner,  distinguishing  himself  as  a  volun- 
tarlst  and  free  enterpriser,  and  taking  actions 
that  led  directly  to  the  evils  of  New  Deal  in- 
terventionlsm  He  also  bore  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  severity  and  persistence 
of  the  depression,  not  because  he  did  too  lit- 
tle but  because  he  did  too  much.  Among  the 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  who  had  used  the 
government  to  produce  an  unsound  boom 
and  obstruct  healthy  liquidation,  he  had 
clearly  been  the  leader. 

In  the  same  year  that  Rothbard's  book  ap- 
peared, the  historian  Carl  Degler  also  offered 
another  seminal  reinterpretatlon.  Writing  in 
the  Yale  Review.-"  he  posed  the  same  ques- 
tion that  William  Allen  White  had  raised  in 
1933.  namely  whether  Hoover  had  been  "the 
first  of  the  new  Presidents"  or  "the  last  of 
the  old.'"  This,  so  Degler  suggested,  could 
now  be  answered;  and  for  him  the  answer 
could  only  be  that  Hoover  had  been  both, 
that  he  was  best  understood  as  '"a  transition 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  government 
as  an  active  force  in  the  economy."  His  prin- 
ciples, both  before  and  during  his  presidency, 
had  been  "distinctly  and  publicly  progres- 
sive." He  had  always  been  careful  to  distin- 
guish his  views  from  the  laissez-faire  creed. 
And  like  Roosevelt,  he  had  been  a  protege  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  borrower  from  the  war 
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model,  a  believer  In  business  cycle  control, 
and  an  optimist  about  the  nation's  capacity 
for  economic  growth  and  social  Justice.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  his  progressivism  had  been 
narrowly  circumscribed  by  ideological  com- 
mitments to  an  older  individualism  and  fis- 
cal orthodoxy.  If  it  had  foreshadowed  the  ac- 
tions of  the  New  Deal,  it  had  also  insisted 
upon  a  thorough  trial  of  prlvatlst  solutions 
and.  in  doing  so.  had  convinced  the  public 
that  something  like  the  New  Deal  was  the 
only  alternative  to  continuing  economic  and 
social  misery. 

Similar  arguments  were  also  advanced  two 
years  later,  when  Albert  U.  Romasco  pub- 
lished his  Poverty  of  Abundance :  Hoover,  the 
Nation,  and  the  Depression.-"  Although  still 
unable  to  use  the  Hoover  papers,  he  offered 
the  best  dociunented  account  to  date  of  the 
Hooverlan  recovery  and  relief  programs,  the 
financial  and  credit  measures  of  I93I  and 
1932,  and  the  relationships  that  developed 
between  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
press.  All  of  these,  as  Romasco  depicted  them, 
had  been  shaped  and  limited  by  a  rigid 
Hooverlan  Ideology,  which  had  blinded  policy 
makers  to  economic  and  social  realities,  led 
them  to  opt  for  prlvatlst  solutions  that  had 
no  chance  of  working,  and  rendered  their 
strategies  for  maintaining  political  control 
increasingly  irrelevant.  Yet  the  Ideology  In- 
volved had  not  been  do-nothlnglsm  or  a 
reliance  on  self-correction  through  the 
workings  of  natural  economic  laws.  Hoover 
had  believed  that  business  cycles  could  be 
controlled  and  had  acted  on  that  belief.  In 
this  respect  he  was  responsible  for  one  of  the 
most  significant  innovations  In  twentieth- 
century  American  history.  He  had  also  been 
a  strong  President,  especially  when  It  came 
to  blocking  those  who  were  trying  to  substi- 
tute statist  solutions  for  voluntarlstic  and 
conununity  action.  And  In  devising  and  or- 
ganizing cooperative  machinery  that  fitted 
the  requirements  of  his  creed,  he  had  been 
an  energetic  and  resourceful  activist.  The 
great  Irony  of  such  actions  was  that  they  led 
not  to  more  effective  forms  of  economic  and 
social  self-government,  as  Hoover  had  In- 
tended, but  to  public  convictions  that  re- 
covery could  come  oiily  through  the  use  of 
federal  power. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  then,  a  new  body  of  writ- 
ing on  the  Hoover  years  was  clearly  taking 
shape.  It  was  one  not  yet  informed  by  the 
primary  materials  preserved  in  the  Hoover 
papers.  But  it  did  refiect  the  new  develop- 
ments in  American  historiography,  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  what  had  once  been  a  deviant 
revisionism  to  displace  the  established  wis- 
dom, and  a  new  willingness  to  see  Hoover  as 
something  other  than  an  antl-Roosevelt 
wedded  to  lalssez-falre,  dogma.  One  indica- 
tion of  the  latter  was  the  portrayal  of  Hoover 
in  George  Mowry's  The  Urban  Natlon,=8  a 
work  published  in  1965  as  an  interpretive 
synthesis  of  the  four  decades  since  1920.  In  It 
Mowry  accepted  and  built  upon  insights  that 
had  been  associated  with  the  historian  Rich- 
ard Hofstadter.  But  Hoover  was  depicted  less 
as  a  dogmatic  defender  of  a  dying  philosophy 
than  as  an  "enlightened  conservative"  and 
"twentieth-century  Industrial  man"  who  had 
ruined  himself  politically  on  the  Issue  of 
urban  relief  yet  had  gone  ""far  along  the  road" 
toward  government  intervention  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  spheres. 

V 

For  students  of  Hoover's  role  In  modern 
American  history,  the  major  event  separating 
the  last  thirteen  years  from  their  predeces- 
sors was  the  opening  in  1966  of  the  collec- 
tions preserved  at  the  Hoover  Presidential 
Library.  Materials  now  became  available  for 
answering  some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
revisionist  works  and  their  perspectives.  And 
while  books  relatively  unaffected  by  the  new 
scholarship  continued  to  appear,  the  focus 
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of  scholarly  debate  shifted  Increasingly  to 
those  who  were  examining  the  new  materials 
In  the  light  of  revisionist  perceptions. 

Among  the  pvibllcations  largely  untouched 
by  these  scholarly  debates  were  The  Shattered 
Dream  by  Gene  Smith  and  Herbert  Hoover: 
President  of  the  United  States  by  Edgar  Eu- 
gene Robinson  and  Vaughn  Bornet.™  Appear- 
ing respectively  in  1970  and  1975,  they  retold 
the  story  of  the  Hoover  presidency,  adding 
new  detail  but  diverging  only  in  minor  ways 
from  the  interpretive  patterns  set  by  partisan 
writers  In  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Smith,  while 
depicting  Hoover  as  a  man  of  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples, found  him  calloused.  Insensitive,  and 
essentially  backward-looking,  dreaming  not 
of  a  new  kind  of  modem  society  but  of  a 
social  past  rendered  obsolete  by  twentieth- 
century  developments.  Writing  primarily  for 
a  popular  audience.  Smith  tended  to  draw 
much  more  heavily  on  depression  mythology 
than  on  scholarly  reevaluations.  And  Robin- 
son and  Bornet.  while  stressing  Hoover's  as- 
sociation with  a  new  professional  class  and 
modern  scientific  values,  insisted  upon  por- 
traying the  same  paragon  of  virtue  and  wis- 
dom as  had  appeared  in  the  early  works  of 
Hoover  partisans.  The  President  that  they 
depicted  was  not  so  much  a  transitional  fig- 
ure wrestling  with  modem  dilemmas  and 
paradoxes  as  he  was  a  man  of  virtue  and 
correct  understanding,  possessed  of  the  wis- 
dom that  the  nation  needed  but  done  in  by 
character  assassins,  undisciplined,  congres- 
sional insurgents,  and  irresponsible  political 
demagogues. 

More  affected  by  the  new  materials  and 
Insights  were  several  studies  focusing  on 
Hoover's  political  performance  and  adminis- 
trative style.  In  a  reexamination  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1928,  David  Burner  rejected  the 
established  wisdom  and  emphasized  the 
"provincialism"  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  as  con- 
trasted with  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Herbert 
Hoover.'"  In  a  new  study  of  congressional  de- 
velopments during  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion. Jordan  Schwarz  stressed  the  support  for 
Hoover's  positions  and  programs  that  had 
come  from  the  Democratic  legislative  leader- 
ship.-" In  a  book  detailing  Hoover's  perform- 
ance as  a  public  relations  manager.  Craig 
Lloyd  drew  upon  the  newly  opened  materials 
at  the  Presidential  Library  to  show  how  pub- 
licity systems  became  Integral  parts  both  of 
a  personal  administrative  style  and  of  an 
ideological  prescription  for  national  progress. 
Unfortunately.  Lloyd  concluded,  the  style 
and  prescription  served  Hoover  badly  when 
he  rose  to  the  presidency  and  was  confronted 
with  depression  conditions  and  the  new 
political  forces  that  they  unleashed.-''  And 
In  works  building  on  the  insights  of  the 
political  scientist  Grant  McConnell.'^'  Perl 
Arnold  focused  on  Hoover's  success  in  Unking 
public  agencies  to  private  government,  thus 
creating  a  corporative  administrative  struc- 
ture that  has  remained  at  the  center  of  the 
American  system  and  has  continued  to 
frustrate  democratic  reform  Impulses.  In  this 
sense,  Arnold  argued,  modern  America  was 
less  an  extension  of  New  Deal  Innovations 
than  of  those  associated  with  Hoover's  com- 
merce secretariat  and  presidential  initia- 
tives." 

The  view  that  Hoover  was  a  bureaucratic 
Innovator,  seeking  administrative  structures 
that  could  meet  modern  needs  without  creat- 
ing a  burdensome  state  or  destroying  Indi- 
vidual and  local  Initiative,  also  received  con- 
firmation in  a  series  of  studies  dealing  with 
particular  episodes  and  phases  of  his  public 
career.  Appealing  between  1968  and  1973  were 
scholarly  studies  of  his  efforts  to  bring  order 
to  the  coal  Industry,  encourage  social  plan- 
ning, regulate  grain  futures,  provide  disaster 
relief,  mobilize  credit  resources,  secxire 
Indian  reform  measures,  control  oil  pollu- 
tion, and  develop  tools  of  macroeconomic 
management,"^  all  delineating  organizational 
designs  that  in  theory  could  provide  the 
benefits  of  modem  management  without  In- 


curring the  evils  associated  with  monopoly, 
regimentation,  or  bureaucratic  centralism. 
During  the  same  period  such  books  as 
Robert  Zleger's  The  Republicans  and  Labor, 
Herbert  Stein's  The  Fiscal  Revolution  In 
America,  and  Edwin  Lajrton's  The  Revolt  of 
the  Engineers'"  offered  further  evidence  of 
Hoover's  affiliation,  despite  his  anti-statlsm. 
with  technocratic  and  planning  impulses. 
And  in  1974.  in  an  article  delineating  and 
analyzing  bis  transformation  of  the  Com- 
merce secretariat."^  he  was  depicted  as  the 
would-be  builder  of  a  modernizing  assocla- 
tlonallsm.  seeking  to  meet  modem  needs 
through  associative  as  opposed  to  statist  ac- 
tions and  seeking  in  particular  to  build  social 
units  that  combined  technocratic  planning 
and  corporative  discipline  with  the  voluntary 
action  of  free  individuals.  What  scholars 
were  now  accepting  as  reality  was  not  com- 
pletely in  line  with  the  perceptions  of  those 
writing  contemporary  history  in  March  of 
1929.  But  clearly,  it  bore  a  much  closer  re- 
semblance to  such  perceptions  than  to  those 
associated  with  Hoover's  subsequent  dis- 
paragers and  defenders. 

What  was  true  of  domestic  policy  studies 
also  had  its  counterpart  In  foreign  policy 
studies.  Here  the  view  of  Republican  diplo- 
macy previously  advanced  by  William  Apple- 
man  Williams  was  not  fully  substantiated. 
But  such  scholars  as  Carl  Parrini.  Joan  Hoff 
Wilson.  Melvyn  Lefller,  and  Michael  J.  Hogan 
were  documenting  the  existence  of  techno- 
corporatlve  Ideals,  delineating  their  roles  in 
shaping  and  sustaining  policy  decisions,  and 
showing  how  the  notion  of  a  Republican 
withdrawal  into  Isolationism  and  Inaction 
had  Indeed  been  a  ""legend." »  As  in  the 
domestic  sphere,  they  noted,  the  search  had 
been  for  stimulative  and  coordinating  mech- 
anisms that  in  theory  could  bring  forth  non- 
statist  agencies  capable  of  realizing  Wllson- 
ian  goals.  And  like  Williams,  they  portrayed 
the  men  engaged  in  this  exercise  not  as  blind 
fools,  naive  Utopians,  or  hoodwinkers  of  the 
public  but  as  sophisticated  and  perceptive 
students  of  the  international  order.  Hoover, 
in  particular,  was  credited  with  having  seen 
both  the  connections  between  capitalist  be- 
havior and  political  disorder  and  the  evils 
that  could  flow  from  using  statist  power  to 
deal  with  the  resulting  problems. 

While  such  studies  were  appearing,  two 
collaliorative  works  also  provided  indications 
uf  the  kind  of  scholarly  activity  and  debate 
that  was  now  taking  place.  Published  In  1973 
In  the  American  Forum  series,  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the  Crisis  of  American  Capital- 
ism ~"  contained  essays  in  which  Murray 
Rothbard.  Gerald  Nash,  Robert  Hlmmelberg. 
and  Ellis  Hawley  offered  relnterpretatlons  of 
Hoover's  political  philosophy  and  public  ca- 
reer. And  while  these  reflected  Important 
disagreements,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
sincerity  of  Hoover's  anti-statlsm.  his  per- 
formance as  a  politician,  and  his  commit- 
ment to  competitive  Ideals,  all  rejected  de- 
pictions of  Hoover  as  a  champion  and  de- 
fender of  laissez-faire.  He  appeared  Instead 
as  the  "progressive""  champion  of  an  assod- 
ative,  corporatlst.  or  mixed  economy,  seek- 
ing tools  for  the  management  of  "'progress'" 
and  accepting  much  of  the  ideological  struc- 
ture associated  with  progressive  thought. 
Such  was  the  case  as  well  In  most  of  the 
essays  contained  In  The  Hoover  Presidency: 
A  Reappraisal.'"  a  collection  published  In 
1974  following  the  participation  of  Inter- 
ested scholars  In  a  conference  at  Oeneseo, 
New  York.  Here  as  In  the  Forum  essays, 
Hoover's  activist,  managerial,  and  reformist 
Inclinations  were  much  in  evidence,  with  the 
disagreements  coming  more  over  their  suit- 
ability and  effects  than  over  their  existence. 
Only  in  the  essay  by  Sellg  Adler  was  there 
a  disposition  to  discount  much  of  the  revi- 
sionist scholarship  and  see  it  as  being  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  discredit  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  his  works. 

Still  another  Indication  of  the  kinds  of 
revisionism  now  under  way  came  at  a  series 
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of  scholarly  seminars  held  in  1974  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  centennial  of  Hoover's 
birth.  Meeting  at  the  presidential  library, 
these  focused  in  turn  on  the  war  period,  the 
Commerce  secretariat,  the  presidency,  and 
Hoover  as  elder  statesman,  seeking  in  each 
instance  to  pull  together  and  assess  what  re- 
searchers were  finding.  And  while  some  of 
the  papers  tended  toward  celebrationlsm  or 
toward  defenses  of  the  claims  made  in  the 
"conservative"  history  of  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
most  of  them  reflected  the  various  streams 
of  revisionism  that  had  emerged  In  the 
1960s."  Again  Hoover  appeared  not  as  a  lais- 
sez-faire ideologue  or  business  fundamental- 
ist but  as  a  man  engrossed  in  the  problems 
of  ordering  and  managing  the  forces  of  mod- 
ernization, seeking  solutions  in  associative, 
corporative,  and  partnership  mechanisms, 
and  working  assiduously  to  develop  a  plan- 
ning and  welfare  apparatus  that  would  re- 
main free  of  the  evils  Inherent  in  statist  or 
socialist  prescriptions.  If  judgments  still  dif- 
fered about  the  perceptiveness,  conse- 
quences, and  current  relevance  of  the  Hoov- 
erlan  approach,  there  appeared  to  be  wide 
agreement  about  its  general  nature,  about 
its  combination  of  managerial  optimism 
with  assvmiptions  of  statist  incompetence, 
and  about  its  being  a  part  of  some  larger  re- 
formist, managerial,  stabilizing,  or  corpora- 
tive impulse. 

Similar  generalizations  could  also  be  made 
about  the  subsequent  publications  of  semi- 
nar participants  and  other  scholars.  Appear- 
ing to  print  now  were  new  studies  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff,  and  the  Bonus  Army 
episode,*^  of  Hoover  as  war  manager,  agricul- 
tural policy  maker,  relief  mobllizer,  and  orig- 
inator of  macroeconomlc  management,"  of 
his  approach  to  labor  and  racial  questions," 
of  his  activities  and  image  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Wilson  administration,"  and  of 
the  moral  principles  he  had  come  to 
espouse.*  in  addition,  he  appeared  as  a  cen- 
tral figure  in  new  studies  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciation issue.  Republican  era  diplomacy,  wel- 
fare capitalism,  and  corporate  liberalism.'^ 
And  helping  to  confirm  the  ongoing  reinter- 
pretatlon  were  new  documentary  publica- 
tions, notably  of  the  public  papers  of  his 
presidency  and  of  his  correspondence  with 
Woodrow  Wilson.'-  In  volume  the  continuing 
stream  of  scholarship  was  impressive  reflect- 
ing, it  seemed,  both  a  heightened  interest  in 
the  Hoover  era  and  a  heightened  apprecia- 
tion of  its  historical  significance  and  current 
relevance.  And  in  findings  the  triumph  of  re- 
visionist views  over  the  older  "liberal"  and 
"conservative"  perspectives  seemed  increas- 
ingly apparent.  While  scholarly  Interpreters 
still  arrived  at  differing  assessments  of 
Hoover's  public  actions  and  of  the  relation- 
ship between  his  programs  and  those  of  the 
New  Deal,  they  seemed  increasingly  con- 
vinced of  his  modernism,  activism,  reform- 
ism, and  managerialism. 

Such  perceptions  were  also  evident  in  two 
new  biographies  of  Hoover.  Published  m 
1975,  Joan  Hoff  Wilson's  Herbert  Hoover- 
Forgotten  Progressive"  provided  a  much 
needed  synthesis  of  recent  scholarship,  broke 
new  ground  in  relating  the  altered  percep- 
tions of  his  public  career  to  his  earlier  and 
later  life,  and  concluded  that  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  the  "new  way"  he  was  seeking 
to  develop  In  the  1920s.  He  had,  she  thought 
understood  the  problems  and  alternative  or- 
ganizational futures  of  modern  America  far 
better  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  And 
n  Herbert  Hoover:  A  Public  Llfe=»  pub- 
lished in  1979,  David  Burner  again  empha- 
sized how  Hoover's  business  and  public 
careers  had  been  intertwined  with  the  rise 
and  functioning  of  modern  organizational 
institutions.  While  pointing  up  a  series  of 
flaws  in  Hoover's  ideas  and  programs.  Burner 
Interpreted  them  as  a  developing  progres- 
slvlsm,  seeking  to  impose  enlightened  order 
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on  ever  larger  spheres  of  activity  and  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  broad  array  of  administra- 
tive innovations,  reform  initiatives,  and  pro- 
motional endeavors.  Like  other  forms  of  pro- 
gressivlsm,  it  was  to  t)e  understood  as  an 
effort  to  make  modern  forms  of  collectivity 
serve  the  ends  envisioned  in  nineteenth- 
century  liberalism. 

Whether  in  biographies,  specillzed  mono- 
graphs, or  period  surveys,''  the  Hoover  of 
depression  rhetoric  and  "liberal"  history  was 
now  losing  scholarly  credibility.  Yet  to  the 
dismay  of  some  who  had  long  complained 
about  misrepresentation,  he  gains  in  credi- 
bility were  less  for  the  hero  of  "conservative" 
history  than  for  the  figure  perceived  by  the 
interpreters  of  1929  and  the  deviant  re- 
visionists of  the  next  three  decades.  The  new 
scholarship  offered  little  support  for  claims 
that  Hoover's  depression  remedies  had  been 
effectiive.  Nor  was  it  validating  claims  of  al- 
most Infallible  wisdom  and  virtually  un- 
blemished virtue.  But  once  again  it  was  be- 
coming difficult  to  argue  that  Hoover  had 
not  been  in  the  mainstream  of  modern 
American  development,  that  he  had  re- 
mained outside  the  technocratic  and  plan- 
ning impulses  emanating  from  a  modem  ad- 
ministrative elite,  or  that  his  conceptions 
of  alternative  organizational  futures  had 
been  hopelessly  flawed  by  outmoded  ideo- 
logical commitments. 

VI 

Over  the  course  of  flfty  years.  Herbert 
Hoover's  historiographlcal  fortunes  have 
travelled  a  long  and  varied  path.  They  have 
done  so  in  part  because  of  variations  in  the 
accessibility  and  scholarly  use  of  primary 
materials.  But  also  Involved  has  been  the 
impact  of  a  changing  society  and  changing 
political  circumstances.  The  Great  Depres- 
sion, in  partlculai,  served  both  to  expose 
New  Era  misperceptlons  and  to  generate 
news  myths  that  met  new  political  and  social 
needs  and  were  lonp  ■accepted  as  historical 
reality.  On  the  one  hand.  It  punctured  in- 
flated pretensions  of  social  progress,  service- 
minded  efficiency,  and  enlightened  self-gov- 
ernment. On  the  other,  it  created  a  historic- 
graphical  cloud  that  obscured  and  distorted 
what  had  been  valid  about  the  perceptions 
of  1929.  diverted  historical  study  away  from 
the  Hoover  years,  and  allowed  the  political 
caricatures  of  1932  to  gain  and  retain  schol- 
arly credence.  Not  until  the  late  1950s  did 
the  forces  holding  the  cloud  in  place  begin 
to  weaken,  thus  permitting  new  perspectives 
on  the  period  to  develop  and  to  stimulate 
scholarly  discoveries  of  a  Hoover  deeply  en- 
grossed in  the  problems  of  organizing  and 
ordering  a  modern  industial  society  and 
modern    international    relations. 

Was  the  newly  discovered  Hoover  only 
another  myth  created  in  response  to  chang- 
ing political  circumstances  and  the  emerg- 
ence of  new  political  and  social  needs?  Some 
would  argue  that  he  was.  And  clearly,  his 
emergence  had  coincided  with  the  leftist 
search  for  weapons  that  could  be  used 
against  liberal  history,  with  a  neo-liljer- 
tarianlsm  intent  upon  making  departures 
from  lalsse  falre  responsible  for  the  Great 
Depression,  with  establishment  attempts  to 
find  unity  and  continuity  in  the  national 
past,  and  with  new  efforts  to  realize  man- 
agerial ideals  through  non-statist  institu- 
tions. Yet  it  was  difficult  to  explain  the  re- 
visionist triumphs  entirely  in  terms  of  a 
new  mythology  beinfe  created  by  groups  en- 
gaged in  political  and  social  struggle.  They 
had  also  coincided  with  the  recovery  and 
documentation  of  historical  behavior  that 
diverged  markedly  from  the  type  needed  to 
sustain  the  Interpretations  found  in  either 
"liberal"  or  "conservative"  history.  The  veri- 
fied evidence  to  be  interpreted  had  itself 
changed  in  dramatic  fashion.  And  given 
this  change,  it  seemed  doubtful  that  the 
newly    discovered    Hoover    would    prove    as 


unsubstantial  as  the  one  previously  ac- 
cepted by  scholarly  Interpreters.  If  the  long 
controversy  over  Hoover's  place  in  modern 
history  had  not  ended.  It  seemed  at  least  to 
be  entering  a  new  phase  characterized  by  a 
common  acceptance  of  new  evidence  and  a 
different  set  of  competing   perspectives. 
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THE    RETIREMENT    OF    AL    MUTO 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  for  me  today  to  wish  the  best 
to  Al  Muto  upon  his  retirement  after 
having  served  22  years  as  official  Demo- 
cratic photographer. 

Al  has  done  a  fantastic  job  as  photog- 
rapher to  us  Democrats.  He  has  made 
us  look  good  on  days  we  really  did  not 
feel  that  way.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
always  made  us  feel  good  with  his  cheer- 
ful, efficient,  and  accommodating  dis- 
position. 

Now  Al  faces  a  richly  deserved  retire- 
ment in  which  I  wish  him  great  happi- 
ness.* 


TITLE  ni  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
days  of  Horace  Mann,  education  has 
been  one  of  our  top  priorities.  It  still  is 
today.  We  in  Congress  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  public  money  spent  on 
education  is  not  only  spent  properly,  but 
spent  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tions  most  deserving  students. 

Several  months  ago,  officials  from  a 
small  school  in  my  home  State  of  Mon- 
tana asked  me  to  help  them.  Their 
school  had  received  a  grant  under  title 
m  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  strengthening  developing  institutions 
programs.  Title  in  provides  grant  money 
to  help  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  are  struggling  to  enter  the  "main- 
stream of  education."  However  this 
Montana  school  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
consistent  answer  from  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation concerning  the  details  of  their 
grant.  I  was  concerned  that  this  might 
be  a  significant  problem  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation,  and  I  requested  the  staff  of 
my  Judiciary  Subcommittee  to  under- 
take an  investigation  of  the  title  III 
program. 

This  investigation  and  subsequent 
hearings  uncovered  widespread  abuses  in 
the  program.  Prom  beginning  to  end 
we  found  arbitrary  decisionmaking,  poor 
management,  questionable  use  of  funds 
and  possible  conflicts  of  interest.  In  spite 
of  these  findings,  I  do  not  advocate  ter- 
minating the  title  in  program  at  this 
time  Over  the  years,  it  has  done  a  sub- 
stantial deal  of  good  for  the  Nation's  col- 
leges, including  several  in  Montana  For 
example,  Carroll  College  in  Helena  has 
used  title  III  funds  to  develop  a  fully- 
accredited  program  in  social  work  and 
an  effective  student  counseUng  service. 

However,  the  many  serious  problems 
my  subcommittee's  investigation  re- 
vealed must  be  remedied.  I  have  there- 
fore transmitted  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations to  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
senator  Pell's  subcommittee  has  been 
working  hard  on  pending  reauthoriza- 
tions legislation,  and  I  believe  my  sub- 
committee's oversight  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations will  be  useful  In  that 
work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  find- 
ings and  recommendations: 

FINDINGS 

1.  The  program  has  proven  successful  at 
a  number  of  institutions.  Innumerable  stu- 


dents have  benefit  from  the  diligent  work  of 
dedicated  school  officials  and  professors 
funded  by  this  program.  The  services  pro- 
vided by  Title  III  money  range  from  the 
establishment  of  physics  programs  to  the 
establishment  of  effective  counseling  and 
career  centers.  Students  attending  those 
schools  where  such  effective  programs  have 
been  instituted  have  been  able  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  better  education  and  in  turn 
have  become  a  more  valuable  resource  for 
this  nation. 

2.  The  intent  of  Congress  has  in  many 
cases  been  frustrated  and  misinterpreted. 
The  original  legislation  provided  no  clear 
definition  of  the  purpose  for  the  program 
and  no  specific  definition  of  a  developing 
institution.  As  a  result,  the  direction  of  the 
program  has  been  left  to  the  Interpretation 
of  various  OE  officials  and  has  not  been 
consistent.  For  example,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  in  its  February  13,  1979 
report  that  no  institution  had  graduated  or 
In  other  words  become  a  developed  institu- 
tion because  of  this  program.  OE  officials 
stated  at  that  time  that  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  program  for  an  institution  to  gradu- 
ate. However,  Mary  Berry,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education  recently  testified  before 
Senator  Pell  and  stated  that  it  was  Indeed 
her  hope  that  institutions  would  in  fact 
"graduate  from  the  program".  Obviously 
without  a  clear  Intent,  the  schools  and  theii 
students  are  the  ultimate  losers  as  they 
scramble  to  discover  the  current  program 
direction. 

3.  Current  eligibility  criteria  are  inade- 
quate. At  present,  an  institution's  eligibility 
for  Title  III  Is  based  upon  average  educa- 
tional and  general  expenditures  per  full- 
time  equivalent  student  and  on  the  average 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  award 
per  full-time  equivalent  student.  With  this 
criteria,  not  all  developing  Institutions  are 
Included  nor  do  they  provide  a  yardstick 
by  which  an  institution's  progress  may  be 
measured.  The  criteria  penalize  those  in- 
stitutions that  because  of  their  location 
must  spend  a  larger  amount  of  money  per 
student.  In  addition,  since  the  relative  in- 
come level  of  the  student  population  will 
probably  remain  the  same,  an  Institution's 
progress  towards  the  mainstream  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine. 

4.  One  third  of  the  persons  chosen  to  re- 
view funding  proposals  were  chosen  Trom 
institutions  competing  for  funds  creating 
at  the  very  least  the  appearance  of  conflict 
of  Interest.  While  I  realize  It  is  Important  to 
have  reviewers  that  understand  the  problems 
of  a  developing  institution,  It  Is  essential 
that  the  review  process  avoid  a  situation 
where  a  reviewer  is  evaluating  Institutions 
that  are  competing  for  the  same  limited 
funds  for  which  his  own  Institution  Is  com- 
peting. 

5.  Grants  were  not  awarded  according  to 
rank  order  as  required  by  regulations.  Part 
169.54  (c)  states  "The  Commissioner  awards 
grants  on  the  basis  of  the  descending  order 
In  which  applications  are  ranked."  However, 
OE  officials  established  a  cut-off  point  above 
which  all  Institutions  were  funded  without 
apparent  regard  for  the  rank  of  the  school. 

6.  Discretionary  authority  given  OE.  of- 
ficials has  been  abused  and  in  many  cases  was 
used  In  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner. 
Dr.  Edward  Brantley,  former  Director  of  the 
O.E.  division  responsible  for  Title  III  testi- 
fied that  his  superiors  had  made  between 
150  and  176  changes  In  funding  levels  after 
receiving  the  recommendations  of  the  out- 
side reviewers  and  OE.  staff.  These  changes 
were  made  without  having  read  the  pro- 
posals. While  I  expect  program  managers  to 
exercise  their  discretionary  authority,  I  also 
expect  that  they  be  able  to  Justify  their  de- 
cisions. Such  has  not  been  the  case  with  Title 
III. 
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7.  Predominately  Black  institutloni 
received  an  unfair  advantage  when  Mary 
Berry,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  de- 
cided that  no  such  institution  should  receive 
less  money  than  they  received  the  year  be- 
fore, regardless  of  merit.  Nowhere  In  the 
legislation  or  regulation  does  it  allow  for 
special  funding  consideration  for  predomi- 
nately  Black  institutions.  To  give  such 
blanket  consideration  destroys  all  efforts  to 
assure  that  the  funding  process  is  fair  and 
unbiased. 

8.  There  Is  considerable  confusion  on  the 
part  of  O.E.  Program  staff.  Grant  Procure- 
ment and  Management  Division  staff  and 
among  the  institutions  themselves  about 
what  are  allowable  activities  under  Title  in 
Several  school  administrators  complained 
that  they  were  told  different  activities  were 
allowable  depending  upon  which  OE  staff 
person  they  spoke  with.  In  addition,  the 
Grants  staff  removed  over  a  $1,000,000  worth 
of  activities  after  they  received  the  proposals 
and  funding  levels  from  the  Program  staff. 

9.  A  potentially  unhealthy  relationship  ex- 
ists between  the  Institutions,  O.E..  and  some 
private  consulting  firms.  We  found  several 
examples  of  consulting  firms  receiving  a 
large  amount  of  an  Instlutlon's  grant  with 
the  consulting  firm  providing  a  service  of 
minimal  use  to  the  Institution.  Such  conduit 
contracts  effectively  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  available  that  will  directly  improve 
student  education  while  increasing  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  of  a  school  admlnu- 
trator. 

10.  The  delay  In  announcing  grant  awards 
seriously  affects  the  continuity  of  school 
programs  and  Institutional  planning.  Grant 
awards  this  year  continued  to  be  negotiated 
on  Sunday,  September  30,  1979,  the  last  day 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

11.  Too  fow  audits  have  been  performed  by 
the  HEW  Office  of  Audits.  Ray  Beaudet.  as- 
sociate director.  Division  of  University  and 
Non-profit  Audits,  testified  that  only  21 
audits  of  Title  n  programs  have  been  com- 
pleted since  1966. 

RECOMMENDATIOKS 

1.  Congress  should  specifically  define  the 
intent  of  the  legislation.  The  legislation 
should  help  establish  needed  programs  at 
institutions  that  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  Improve  their  education  services  In  a  con- 
sistent and  timely  manner.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  'ntle  III  is  to  be  used  to  sup- 
plement and  not  supplant  school  funding. 
The  goal  of  self-sufficiency  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

2.  The  percentage  of  funds  set  aside  for 
two-year  Institutions  should  be  Increased. 
Current  legislation  provided  that  24  percent 
of  the  funds  be  spent  by  two-year  Institu- 
tions while  over  50  percent  of  proposals 
received  by  OE  are  from  two-year  institu- 
tions. Congress  should  recognize  the  Increas- 
ing Importance  of  community  colleges  and 
provide  for  their  development  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

3.  Long-range  plans  should  be  required 
for  each  institution  applying  for  funds.  That 
plan  should  be  consulted  before  new  awards 
are  made.  Without  adequate  planning,  a 
developing  Institution  and  OE  are  unable  to 
determine  the  Institution's  progress  toward 
becoming  a  developed  Institution.  Long- 
range  plans  will  enable  new  proposals  to  be 
evaluated  with  reference  to  the  goals  of  the 
Institution. 

4.  Institutions  should  not  be  required  to 
use  assisting  agencies.  Schools  should  be 
encouraged  to  seek  outside  help  whenever  It 
will  benefit  the  Institution  and  studenU. 
The  decision  whether  this  help  comes  from 
private  corporations  or  from  other  Instltu- 
tlons  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
developing  Institution.  However,  schooU 
should  be  required  to  procure  help  In  a  com- 
petitive manner  whenever  possible  and 
should  be  required  to  have  a  written  contract 
with  all  cutslde  consultants 
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5.  OE  should  assure  that  all  developing 
institutions  are  allowed  to  compete  fairly 
for  the  available  funds.  No  groups  of  insti- 
tutions should  be  given  special  consideration 
or  extra  funds  solely  because  of  the  racial 
characteristics  of  their  student  population. 
OE  must  develop  an  objective  proposal  eval- 
uation process  that  is  consistent  and  that 
win  withstand  outside  influences. 

6.  Objective  institutional  eligibility  cri- 
teria must  be  established  that  are  in  fuU 
compliance  with  the  legislative  Intent  of 
Congress.  The  criteria  should  be  established 
In  such  a  way  that  a  school's  progress  can  be 
measured. 

7.  An  institution's  ability  to  replace  the 
Title  in  funds  it  receives  and  to  assure  that 
the  programs  initiated  by  Federal  funds  will 
continue  after  Federal  funds  cease  should 
be  an  important  consideration  in  funding 
a  proposal. 

8.  Specific  programs  that  will  help  an  in- 
stitution develop  should  be  listed.  OE  pro- 
fessionals should  be  in  the  position  of  shar- 
ing the  successful  experiences  and  programs 
of  other  Institutions  with  other  developing 
Institutions.  OE  should  not  penalize  innova- 
tive Ideas,  however,  and  the  collective  ex- 
perience of  spending  $120  million  annually 
must  be  utilized. 

9.  Specific  programs  should  be  funded  for 
specific  time  period.  Rather  than  insisting 
an  institution  become  "developed"  in  a 
specific  time  period,  an  institution  should 
be  allowed  to  progress  at  its  most  efficient 
pace.  Through  the  use  of  long-term  planning 
both  OE  and  an  institution  can  determine 
the  specific  time  periods  and  the  specific 
dollar  amounts  required  for  each  program 
and  phase. 

10.  Consortiums  should  be  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  participating  institutions 
and  limited  to  specific,  more  concentrated 
geographical  areas.  Current  regulations  state 
that  consortiums  should  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  institutions  that  can  be  "effec- 
tively" and  efficiently  "served."  The  Subcom- 
mittee found  several  consortiimis  that  In- 
cluded schools  from  all  over  the  country, 
thus  requiring  extensive  travel.  The  wide 
availability  of  groups  with  expertise  in  help- 
ing developing  institutions  should  prevent 
the  need  for  such  large  and  geographically 
diverse  consortiums. 

11.  OE  should  conduct  regular  site  re- 
views. Program  staff  and  GPMD  should  con- 
duct Joint  reviews.  Past  site  reviews  should 
be  made  part  of  the  proposal  evaluation 
process. 

12.  A  plan  for  timely  audits  should  be 
created  and  implemented. 

In  conclusion,  my  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
has  conducted  a  thorough  Investigation  and 
evaluation  of  the  Title  III  program.  We  dis- 
covered many  serious  shortcomings  and 
abuses.  Repeatedly,  the  Intent  of  Congress 
has  been  frustrated  and  misinterpreted. 
There  have  been  widespread  conflicts  of 
Interest,  lack  of  accountability  for  decisions 
made  by  OE  officials,  and  questionable  use 
of  program  funds. 

Still,  despite  these  problems,  the  Title  III 
program  has  benefited  a  substantial  number 
of  Institutions,  including  several  in  my  own 
State  of  Montana.  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
gram should  be  terminated  at  this  time. 
Rather,  Congress.  In  cooperation  with  OE 
officials,  must  address  such  problems  with 
specific  solutions.  I  have  outlined  many  of 
them  In  this  statement,  and  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  my  colleagues  to  reform 
the  program. 

We  shall  not  abandon  our  commitment  to 
education.  But,  we  must  Insure  that  public 
monies  s{>ent  on  education  are  not  frittered 
away.  Careful,  on-going  oversight  Is  essen- 
tial.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATIONS  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  43,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4  PERMimNG  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOREIGN  OR- 
GANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  43  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  who  proposes  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  coimtry 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  has  received  a  request  for  a  de- 
termination imder  rule  43  which  would 
permit  Senator  J.  James  Exon  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  educational  organization,  the 
Gesellschaft  fuer  Wehrkunde  (Society 
for  Defense  Information)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

It  has  been  determined  that  Senator 
ExoN's  participation  in  this  program,  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Gesellschaft  fuer  Wehr- 
kunde is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  determinations  un- 
der rule  43  which  would  permit  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational 
organization,  the  Center  for  Legislative 
Exchange,  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  Janu- 
ary 17  and  18.  1980.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  their  travel  at  the  expense 
of  the  Center  for  Legislative  Exchange 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States: 

Mr.  David  Keaney,  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  Staff; 

Mr.   David  Moran,   Staff  of  Senator 

DOMENICi; 

Mr.  Peter  Clark.  Staff  of  Senator 
JAvrrs;  and 

Mr.  Michael  M.  Hastings.  Staff  of  Sen- 
ator Cohen. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  which  would  permit  Sen- 
ator William  V.  Roth,  during  the  period 
from  January  10,  1980  to  January  18, 
1980,  to  participate  in  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Jakarta  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Exchange  and 
the  Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, in  Jakarta,  Indonesia  and 
Tokyo,  Japan.  It  has  been  determined 
that  Senator  Roth's  travel,  the  costs  of 
which  will  be  borne  by  the  Jakarta  Cen- 
ter and  the  Japan  Center,  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


THE   VITAL   NEED   FOR   SEAFARER 
ELF  COMMUNICATIONS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
following  letter  which  I  sent  to  President 
Carter  last  week.  The  American  people 


have  a  right  to  know  whether  President 
Carter  is  serious  about  d^loying  the 
vitally  necessary  extremely  low  fre- 
quency (ELF)   communications  system. 

The  facts  show  we  must  deploy  ELF  in 
order  to  preserve  the  survivability  of  our 
strategic  submarines.  If  President  Car- 
ter will  not  decide  to  lay  130  miles  of 
electric  cable  along  existing  roadways  in 
upper  Michigan,  then  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  him  deciding  to  really  going 
through  with  deployment  of  the  MX  in 
a  new  basing  mode.  The  NATO  decision 
to  begin  modernization  in  1983  of  our 
Theatre  nuclear  forces  is  also  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  President's  recalcitrance 
on  ELF.  Why  should  our  NATO  allies 
ever  agree  to  Pershing  n  ballistic  missile 
and  ground -launched  cruise  missile  de- 
ployment on  European  soil  if  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  bite  the  bullet  on  ELF  and 
MX? 

I  respectfully  submit  the  letter  for 
printing  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  20, 1980. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  funds  have  not  been 
included  in  the  PYSl  DOD  budget  for  the 
full-scale  deployment  of  the  Extremely  Low 
Frequency  (ELF)  Seafarer  Naval  Commimi- 
cations  Program.  The  ELF  Program  is  es- 
sential to  ensure  the  survivabUity  of  the  sea- 
based  leg  of  our  strategic  triad.  For  your  In- 
formation, I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  statement 
on  the  EXF  system  in  the  19  February  1980 

CONGRESSIONAI.  RECORD. 

When  you  decided  to  terminate  the  Sea- 
farer Program  in  Pebrtiary,  1978,  you  reaf- 
firmed that  "we  have  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
vide our  submarines  with  a  commvmicatlons 
capability  that  frees  them  from  dependence 
upon  surface  or  near-surface  message  recep- 
tion." 

Secretary  Brown  stated  in  December  1978, 
that  the  ELF  system  could  "provide  this 
vitally  important  communications  capabUlty 
in  the  shortest  time,  at  lowest  cost,  and  with 
the  least  impact  on  the  environment." 

Yesterday,  in  an  imclasslfied  statement  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Vice 
Admiral  Griffith  emphasized  need  for  the 
ELF  Seafarer  System.  The  FY81  budget,  how- 
ever, requeste  only  $453,000  for  the  ELF, 
which  will  only  keep  the  system  in  a  care- 
taker status. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  stated  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  VS.  ICBMs  wlU  be  vtUner- 
able  to  a  Soviet  counterforce  attack  by  1982 
and  that  by  1986  our  strategic  bomber  force 
will  become  vulnerable  as  weU.  By  the  mid 
1980s,  therefore,  we  wUl  be  relying  very 
heavUy  upon  our  SLBM  force.  Yet  between 
now  and  1986,  we  plan  to  either  deactivate 
or  convert  our  10  Polaris  submarines  How 
does  your  recognition  of  our  reliance  In  1986 
upon  our  SLBMs  square  with  the  faUure  of 
DOD  to  put  ELF  deployment  In  the  FY  1981 
defense  budget?  Further,  why  should  we 
build  sophisticated  SLBM  submarines  capa- 
ble of  deep  patrolling  at  high  speeds  if  we 
cannot  operate  our  subs  in  ways  which  would 
utilize  these  expensive  capabilities? 

The  MX  ICBM  is  our  nation's  highest 
priority  military  program.  Mr.  President  U 
you  will  not  now  make  the  decision  to  'lay 
130  miles  of  electric  cable  next  to  existing 
roadways,  over  the  overblown  objections  of 
environmentalists,  then  how  can  you  promise 
to  begin  breaking  ground  for  the  new  MX 
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ICBM  m  1983  for  operational  ct4)ablllty  in 
1986?  ELP  is  a  test  of  your  intention  to  de- 
ploy MX.  I  would  appreciate  an  answer  to 
my  question  on  the  relationship  between  the 
ELF  and  MX  by  1  March.  1980  due  to  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  feeling 
is  growing  among  the  American  people  that 
your  many  unilateral  decisions  to  cut,  delay 
and  cancel  U.S.  defense  programs  are  allow- 
ing the  Soviets  to  achieve  their  goal  of  world 
military  dominance.  A  reversal  of  your  previ- 
ous decision  against  the  Seafarer  program 
would  be  a  big  step  to  bolster  U.S.  security 
and  undoubtedly  would  improve  your  stand- 
ing with  Americans  concerned  with  deterior- 
ating U.S.  strength. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  J.  Humphrey, 

VS.  Senator.0 
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RULES   OP   THE    SELECT   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirement  to  publish 
the  rules  of  each  Senate  committee  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  I  submit  the  Pro- 
cedural Rules  of  the  Select  Committee 
The  procedural  rules  are  as  follows: 
Rules  of  Pboceduse:  The  Select  CoMMrr- 
TEE  ON  Ethics 

BULE    I.    GENERAL    PROCEDURSS 

(a)  Offlcers:  The  Committee  shall  select 
a  Chairman  and  u  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  its  members.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  the  duties  of  the  Chair  shall 
be  ailed  by  the  Vice  Chairman  or,  in  the 
vice  Chairman's  absence,  a  Committee  mem- 
ber designated  by  the  Chairman 

(b)  Procedural  Rules:  The  basic  procedural 
rules  of  the  Committee  are  stated  as  a  part 
of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate  in 
Senate  Resolution  338,  as  amended,  as  well 
as  other  resolutions  and   laws  set  forth   In 

.  .  J-  Supplementary  procedural  rules  are 
stated  herein.  These  rules  shall  be  published 

i^.l  i^""^^^*""*'  ^''°'"^  "ot  later  than 
thirty  days  after  adoption,  and  copies  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Committee  office 
upon  request.  "»"»-c 

(c)  Meetings: 

tpilL'^L?K^"lf  '»ee"'iK  of  the  Commit- 
whiwh  o  '^^  ^"^^  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session 

cai?of^th!fl?i  ""votings  may  be  held  at  the 
vwi^  =t  f  ^•i»'™an  or  Vice  Chairman,  pro- 
vided at  least  48  hours  notice  is  furnished 
to  all  members:  if  all  members  agree,  a  spe- 
cial meeting  may  be  held  on  less  than  « 
hours  notice. 

,ir«*  /h  f"''  member  of  the  Committee  de- 
m^?f.  K  "  ^P^**'  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  called,  he  may  file  in  the  office 
the  rl  ^°'"m"tee  his  written  request  to 
spe^lafSng."  ^'^^   ^^"'^^   ^^  *^" 

thi'^?*^'**,*'^  "P°"  ^^^  ""ng  of  the  request 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  filing  of 

Ifter  t^hrfl,,"'  ''^''•'"  '^^^  «=»'«»<1"  '•ay 
after  the  filing  of  the   request,  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Vice  Chairman  does  not  call  the 
requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held  wlthVn 
seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 

PhT^fi  *  r""^  ^'^  ^^^^'  ^'••tten  notice  in 
r^!J  "  ,°'  '^*  Committee  that  a  snecial 
meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  at 
a  specified  date  and  hour:  such  special  meet- 
ing may  not  occur  until  48  hours  after  the 

no  ?v  -n^'"*'  "^^^  '''"''  ''"'''  '^mediately 
notify  all  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  date  and  hour  of  the  special  meeting. 


The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  specified 
date  and  hour. 

(d)  Quorum: 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  there- 
of for  the  transaction  of  business;  however, 
no  investigation  of  conduct  of  a  Member  or 
officer  of  the  Senate  and  no  report,  resolu- 
tion, or  recommendation  relating  thereto 
may  be  made  unless  approved  by  the  affirma- 
tive recorded  vote  of  not  less  than  four 
members  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  (1)  above,  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  constitute  a  quorum  for  re- 
ceiving sworn  testimony,  and  the  Committee 
may  authorize  the  receiving  of  such  testi- 
mony by  a  hearing  examiner  in  accordance 
with  its  regulations  and  procedural  rules. 

(e)  Order  of  Business.  Questions  as  to  the 
order  of  business  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  shall  in  the  first  instance  be 
decided  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, subject  always  to  reversal  by  a  vote  by 
a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(f)  Hearings  Announcements:  The  Com- 
mittee shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  it  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing,  and  shall  publish  such  announce- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record:  however, 
if  the  Conunittee  determines  that  there  is 
good  cause  to  commence  a  hearing  at  an 
earlier  date,  such  notice  will  be  given  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

(g)  Open  and  Closed  Committee  Meet- 
ings: Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  or  closed  to  the  public 
(executive  session),  as  determined  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  7(b)  to  (d) 
of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (see  Appendix  A  to  these  Rules). 
Executive  session  meetings  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  closed  except  to  the  members 
and  the  staff  of  the  Committee.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  any  member,  and  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  members 
present,  other  individuals  may  be  admitted 
to  an  executive  session  meeting  for  a  speci- 
fied period  or  purpose. 

(h)  Secord  of  Testimony  and  Committee 
Action:  »ji  accurate  stenographic  or  tran- 
scribed electronic  record  shall  be  kept  of  all 
Conunittee  proceedings,  whether  in  execu- 
tive or  public  session.  Such  record  shall  in- 
clude Senators'  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  held.  The  record  of 
a  witness'  testimony,  whether  in  public  or 
executive  session,  shall  be  made  available  for 
Inspection  to  the  witness  or  his  counsel  un- 
der Committee  supervision:  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  by  that  witness  in  public 
session,  or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  witness  in  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
in  a  public  session,  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  witness  if  he  so  requests.  (See  Rule  6 
below  on  Procedures  for  Conducting 
Hearings.) 

(i)  Secrecy  of  Executive  Testimony  and 
Action  and  of  Complaint  Proceedings: 

(1)  All  testimony  and  action  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  shall  be  kept  secret  and  shall 
not  be  released  outside  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  All  testimony  and  action  relating  to  a 
sworn  complaint  shall  be  kept  secret  and 
shall  not  be  released  by  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  except  the  respondent, 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  until  such  time  as  a  report  to 
the  Senate  is  required  under  S.  Res.  338,  as 
amended,  or  unless  otherwise  permitted  un- 
der these  Rules.  (See  Rule  9  on  Procedures 
for  Handling  Committee  Sensitive  and  Clas- 
sified Materials.) 


(J)  Release  of  Reports  to  Public:  No  in- 
formation pertaining  to  or  copies  of  any 
Committee  report,  study,  or  other  document 
which  purports  to  express  the  views,  findings 
conclusions  or  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  any  of  its  activi- 
ties or  proceedings  may  be  released  to  any 
Individual  or  group,  whether  governmental 
or  private,  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Committee;  however,  whenever  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman  is  authorized  to  make 
any  determination,  then  it  may  be  released 
at  his  or  her  discretion.  Each  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  have  separate  views  included  as 
part  of  any  Committee  report.  (See  Rule  9  on 
Procedures  for  Handling  Committee  Sensitive 
and  Classified  Materials. ) 

(k)  Ineligibility  or  Disqualification  of 
Members  and  Staff: 

( 1 )  A  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Committee 
proceeding  that  relates  specifically  to  any  of 
the  following: 

(A)  The  member's  own  conduct: 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  of- 
ficer that  the  member  supervises,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  12 '  of  Rule  XLV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (see  Appendix  B  to 
these  Rules) ; 

(C)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  of  any 
officer  that  the  member  supervises;  or 

(D)  A  complaint,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  a  member,  or  by  any  employee 
or  officer  that  the  member  supervises. 

(2)  If  any  Committee  proceeding  appears 
to  relate  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  a 
manner  described  in  subsection  (1)  of  this 
Rule,  the  staff  shall  prepare  a  report  to  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  either  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  conclude 
from  this  report  that  it  appears  that  the 
member  may  be  ineligible,  the  member  shall 
be  notified  in  writing  of  the  nature  of  the 
particular  proceeding  and  the  reason  that  it 
appears  that  the  member  may  be  ineligible 
to  participate  in  it.  If  the  member  agrees 
that  he  or  she  is  Ineligible,  the  member  shall 
so  notify  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman.  If 
the  member  believes  that  he  or  she  Is  not 
Ineligible,  he  or  she  may  explain  the  reasons 
to  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman;  if  they 
both  agree  that  the  member  is  not  ineligible, 
the  member  shall  continue  to  serve.  But  if 
either  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  member  is  ineligi- 
ble, while  the  member  believes  that  he  or  she 
is  not  ineligible,  the  matter  shall  be  promptly 
referred  to  the  Committee.  The  member  shall 
present  his  or  her  arguments  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  executive  session:  any  contested  ques- 
tions concerning  a  member's  eligibility  shall 
be  decided  by  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee, meeting  in  executive  session,  with  the 
member  in  question   not  participating. 

(3)  A  member  may  also  disqualify  himself 
in  his  discretion  from  p.irtlcipating  In  a 
Committee  proceeding  In  other  circumstances 
not  listed  in  (1)  above. 

(4)  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  ineligibility  or 
disqualification  of  any  member  from  any 
mitlal  review,  investigation,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding requiring  the  appointment  of  an- 
other Member  in  accordance  with  section 
(5),  below. 

(6)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Committee 
is  ineligible  to  participate  in  or  disqualifies 
himself  from  participating  In  any  initial  re- 
view, investigation,  or  other  substantial 
Committee  proceeding,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  of  the  same  party  and  in 
the  same  category  in  terms  of  years  of  service 
In  the  Senate  (see  Section  2.  S.  Res.  338,  as 

'  S.  Res.  274,  agreed  to  November  14,  1979. 
removed  paragraph  5  from  Rule  45  necessi- 
tating renumbering  of  the  Rule's  paragraphs. 
This  paragraph  is  now  11. 
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amended)  '  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  Rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  to  serve  as  a  memtwr  of  the 
Committee  solely  for  the  purposes  of  that 
proceeding. 

(6)  A  member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall 
be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Commit- 
tee proceeding  that,  in  tiie  Judgment  of  the 
staff  director  or  outside  counsel,  relates  ^e- 
clflcally  to  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  staff  member's  own  conduct; 

(B)  the  conduct  of  any  employee  that  the 
staff  member  supervises; 

(C)  the  conduct  of  any  Member,  officer  or 
employee  for  whom  the  staff  member  has 
worked  for  any  substantial  period;  or 

(D)  a  complaint,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  the  staff  member. 

At  the  direction  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
staff  director  or  outside  counsel,  a  staff  mem- 
ber may  also  be  disqualified  from  participat- 
ing in  a  Committee  proceeding  in  other  cir- 
cumstances not  listed  above. 

(1)  Recorded  Votes:  Any  member  may  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  on  any  matter. 

(m)  Proxies;  Recording  Votes  of  Absent 
Members: 

( 1 )  Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed  when 
the  question  before  the  Committee  Is  the 
Initiation  or  continuation  of  an  initial  re- 
view or  an  investigation,  or  the  issuance  of 
a  report  or  recommendation  related  thereto 
concerning  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate. 
In  such  cases  an  absent  member's  vote  may 
be  announced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording the  member's  position  and  such  an- 
nounced votes  shall  not  be  counted  for  or 
against  the  motion. 

(2)  On  matters  other  than  those  listed  in 
(1)  above,  the  Committee  may  order  that 
the  record  l>e  held  open  for  the  vote  of  ab- 
sentees or  record  proxy  votes  if  the  absent 
Committee  member  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  the  vote  occurs  and  has 
affirmatively  requested  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  in  writing  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. 

(3)  All  proxies  shaU  be  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  to  be  recorded. 

(4)  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

(n)  Approval  of  Blind  Trusts  and  Foreign 
Travel  Requests  Between  Sessions  and  Dur- 
ing Extended  Recesses: 

"During  any  period  in  which  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  between  sessions  of 
the  Congress  or  stands  in  a  recess  scheduled 
to  extend  beyond  14  days,  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  or  their  designees,  acting 
Jointly,  are  authorized  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove blind  trusts  under  the  provision  of 
Rule  42,»  and  to  approve' or  disapprove  for- 
eign travel  requests  which  require  immediate 
resolution."  (Congressional  Record,  October 
17,  1977.  p.  S17216.) 

(o)  Committee  Use  of  Services  or  Employ- 
ees of  Other  Agencies  and  Departments: 

With  the  prior  consent  of  the  department 
or  agency  involved,  the  Committee  may  (a) 
utilize  the  services,  information,  or  facilities 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  and  (b)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee,  the  Committee  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of 
such  other  committee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 


»S.  Res.  271,  agreed  to  October  31,  1979 
struck  subsection  (d)  of  Section  1  of  S.  Res. 
388  (88th  Cong,  eliminating  classes  of  mem- 
bership. 

*S.  Res.  220,  agreed  to  August  3,  1979, 
struck  Rule  42  and  put  in  its  place  a  new 
Rule  42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title 
I  of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978. 


of  the  Committee,  acting  jointly,  determine 
that  such  action  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

RULE    3:     PROCEDURES    FOR    SWORN    COMPLAINTB 

(a)  Su>orn  Complaints:  Any  person  may 
file  a  sworn  complaint  with  the  Committee, 
alleging  that  any  Senator,  or  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  has  violated  a  law,  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  or  has  engaged  in 
improper  conduct  which  may  reflect  upon 
the  Senate. 

(b)  Form  and  Content  of  Complaints:  A 
complaint  filed  under  Rule  2(a)  shall  be  in 
writing  and  under  oath,  and  shall  set  forth 
in  simple,  concise  and  direct  statements; 

(1)  The  name  and  legal  address  of  the 
party  filing  the  complaint  (hereinafter,  the 
complainant) ; 

(2)  The  name  and  positions  or  title  of  the 
Member(s),  officer{s),  or  employee(s)  of  the 
Senate  who  is  (are)  specifically  alleged  to 
have  engaged  In  the  improper  conduct  or 
committed  the  violation  (hereinafter,  the 
respondent) ; 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  alleged  improper 
conduct  or  violation,  including  if  possible, 
the  specific  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  or  other  law,  rule  or  regu- 
lation alleged  to  have  been  violated; 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  facts  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  complainant  that 
are  alleged  to  constitute  the  improper  con- 
duct or  violation. 

(A)  The  term  "personal  knowledge"  Is  not 
Intended  to  and  does  not  limit  the  complain- 
ant's statement  to  situations  that  he  or  she 
personally  witnessed  or  to  activities  in  which 
the  complainant  was  a  participant. 

(B)  Where  allegations  in  the  sworn  com- 
plaint are  made  upon  the  Information  and 
belief  of  the  complainant,  the  complaint 
shall  so  state,  and  shall  set  forth  the  basis 
for  such  Information  and  belief. 

(5)  The  complainant  must  swear  that  all 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  com- 
plaint either  (a)  Is  true,  or  (b)  was  obtained 
under  circumstances  such  that  the  complain- 
ant has  sufficient  personal  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  the  information  reasonably  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true.  The  complainant  may 
so  swear  either  by  oath  or  by  solemn  affirma- 
tion before  a  notary  public  or  other  author- 
ized official. 

(6)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
complainant  relevant  to  or  in  support  of  his 
or  her  allegations  may  be  appended  to  the 
complaint. 

(c)  Processing  of  Sworn  Complaints: 

(1)  When  the  Committee  receives  a  sworn 
complaint  against  a  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate.  It  shall  determine  by 
majority  vote  whether  the  complaint  is  In 
substantial  compliance  with  subsection  (b) 
above. 

(2)  If  it  is  determined  by  the  Committee 
that  a  sworn  complaint  does  not  substan- 
tially comply  with  these  requirements,  the 
complaint  shall  be  returned  promptly  to  the 
complainant,  with  a  statement  explaining 
how  the  complaint  fails  to  comply  and  a 
copy  of  the  rules  for  filing  sworn  complaints. 
The  complainant  may  re-submit  the  com- 
plaint In  the  proper  form.  If  the  complaint 
Is  not  revised  so  that  it  substantially  com- 
plies with  the  stated  requirements,  the  Com- 
mittee may  In  Its  discretion  process  the  com- 
plaint in  accordance  with  Rule  3  below. 

(3)  Sworn  complaints  against  Members, 
offlcers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate  that  are 
determined  by  the  Committee  to  be  In  sub- 
stantial compliance  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  respondent  within  6  days  of  that  deter- 
mination. The  transmittal  notice  shall  In- 
clude the  date  upon  which  the  complaint 
was  received,  a  statement  that  the  complaint 
conforms  to  the  applicable  rules,  a  statement 
that  the  Committee  will  Immediately  begin 


an  Initial  review  of  the  complaint,  and  a 
statement  inviting  the  respondent  to  provide 
any  information  relevant  to  the  complaint  to 
the  Committee.  A  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
Conunittee  shall  be  supplied  with  the  notice. 

RULE  3 :  PROCEDURES  ON  RZCEIFT  OP  ALLEGA- 
TIONS OTHm  THAN  A  SWORN  COMPLAINT; 
PRELIMINART    INQUtRT 

(a)  Unsworn  Allegation  or  Information: 
Any  member  or  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  Committee,  and 
any  other  person  may  report  to  the  Conunit- 
tee, any  credible  Information  available  to 
him  or  her  that  indicates  that  any  named  or 
unnamed  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  may  have: 

(1)  Vlol&ted  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Cond\ict, 

(2)  Violated  a  law, 

(3)  Violated  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Individuals 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  Mem- 
bers, offlcers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate,  or 

(4)  Engaged  In  Improper  conduct  which 
may  reflect  upon  the  Senate. 

Such  allegations  or  information  may  be  re- 
ported to  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman, 
a  Committee  meoiber,  or  a  Committee  staff 
member. 

(b)  Sources  of  Unsworn  Allegations  or  In- 
formation: The  information  to  be  reported 
to  the  Committee  under  Rule  3(a),  above 
may  Ije  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Sworn  complaints  that  do  not  satisfy 
all  of  the  requirements  of  Rule  2,  above. 

(2)  Anonymous  or  informal  complaints, 
whether  or  not  s&tlsfying  the  requirements 
of  Rule  2  above. 

(3)  Information  developed  during  a  study 
or  inquiry  by  the  Committee  or  other  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  In- 
cluding information  obtained  in  connection 
with  legislative  or  general  oversight  hear- 
ings. 

(4)  Information  reported  by  the  news  me- 
dia. 

(5)  Information  obtained  from  any  indi- 
vidual, agency  or  department  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Preliminary  Inquiry:  When  Informa- 
tion is  presented  to  the  Committee  pursuant 
to  Rule  3(a)  above,  it  shall  Immediately  be 
transmitted  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  for  one  of  the  following  actions. 

(i)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  ac- 
ting jointly,  may  conduct,  or  may  direct  the 
Committee  staff  to  conduct,  a  preliminary 
inquiry; 

(li)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly,  may  present  the  allegations 
or  Information  received  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  It  to  determine  whether  an  Initial 
review  should  be  undertaken.  (See  Rule  3(d) , 
below.) 

(1)  A  preliminary  Inquiry  may  Include  any 
Inquiries  or  interviews  that  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.  In  particular,  the  preliminary 
inquiry  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man smd  Vice-chairman,  seek  independent 
credible  evidence  that  tends  to  corroborate 
the  Information  received;  it  may  also,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, Include  discussions  or  correspondence 
with  the  complainsmt.  If  any,  and  the  re- 
spondent. If  any. 

(2)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  In- 
quiry, the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  receive  a  full  report  of  Its  findings.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  Jointly, 
shall  then  determine  what  further  action,  if 
any,  is  appropriate  In  the  particular  case,  In- 
cluding any  of  the  following : 

(A)  No  further  action  Is  appropriate,  be- 
cause the  alleged  Improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion is  clearly  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee; 

(B)  No  further  action  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  to  t>elleve  that  the 
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alleged  Improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred;  or 

(C)  The  unsworn  allegations  or  informa- 
tion, and  a  report  on  the  preliminary  In- 
quiry, should  be  referred  to  the  Committee, 
to  determine  whether  an  Initial  review 
should  be  undertaken.  (See  section  (d).  be- 
low.) 

(3)  If  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man are  unable  to  agree  on  a  determination 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
then  they  shall  refer  the  allegations  or  In- 
formation to  the  Committee,  with  a  report 
on  the  preliminary  inquiry,  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  an  initial  review 
should  be  undertalien.  {See  section  (d)  be- 
low.) 

(4)  A  preliminary  inquiry  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  sixty  days  after  the  unsworn 
allegations  or  information  were  received  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman;  however 
this  time  may  be  extended  for  a  specified 
period  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, acting  Jointly.  A  preliminary  inquiry 
18  completed  when  the  Chairman  and  the 
Vice  Chairman,  have  made  the  determlna- 

-"i/*^"""^**  "y  ""'*  3(c)(2),  (3).  above. 

(d)  Determination  Whether  to  Conduct 
an  Initial  Review  When  information  or 
allegations  are  presented  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman 
the  Committee  shall  determine  whether  an 
initial  review  should  be  undertaken 

(1)  An  Initial  review  shall  be  undertaken 

..  ^*l  ??""  '*  "^^^^  *°  believe  on  the  ba- 
fl  °/k  *»>«  '''^"nnatJon  before  the  Commlt- 
v!^ian^n  r^"  '^""*  "nProper  conduct  or 
violation  may  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee;  and 

hJu^/'^*'"!  ^  "^^'^  ^  '^"«'e  °n  the 
f«^  »K  *^f  information  before  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  improper  conduct  or  violation 
may  have  occurred. 

t«Jf'  The  determination  whether  to  under- 
corH„S"  '1'"*'  '""*''  «^''"  "^  """de  by  re- 
Com^.^J*"^  ''"''"'  ^  ''"y*  following  the 
f^^r,  Tf  "*=^'P*  °^  ^^^  unsworn  aUega- 
Vic^cL.r^°r"'°''  '"""  *^«  Chalrman^r 

luhi^S^"^  thereafter  if  none  occurs 
Tor  i  ^nl^fl'^^'  ""'^  ^^^  ""^^  '«  extended 

(3^  Th«  r  '^  ^,V:^  ^^  **'«'  Committee, 
an  initio  ,«^^'"**  '^"^  determine  that 
an  initial  review  is  not  warranted,  either  (1) 
because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  on  the 
^TfL  .k'^*'  information  before  the  Com! 
mlttee  that  the  Improper  conduct  or  viola- 
^nr^^  have  occurred,  or  (11)  because  the 
improper    conduct    or    violation,    even    if 

Committee"'**  ""^'^  **"*  J^-^^^'^t'on  of  the 

^Jul^  "  *^'  Committee  determines  that  an 
initial  review  is  not  warranted.  It  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any  and 
any  known  respondent.  ' 

(B)   If  there  Is  a  complainant,  he  or  she 

^L^J^  '""J^**"*  ^  """»"  additional 
in^^  "•  *"**  notified  of  the  procedures 
for  filing  a  sworn  complaint.  If  the  com- 
plainant later  provides  additional  Informa- 

1 1 "k  "JfV"^**""  '°™  °'  »  '"'"'•n  complaint. 
It  shiU  be  handled  as  a  new  alleeatlon  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  Rule  3- 
I  ,?  f"  **'*  submits  a  sworn  complaint  it 
Shall  be  handled  in  accordance  with  Rule  2 

(4)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  before  it  that  the  improper  con- 
duct or  violation  may  have  occurred  and 
may  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  an  Inltal  review  must  there- 
fore be  conducted. 

.  !^\  "  **"  Committee  determines  that  an 
Initial  review  will  be  conducted,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any,  and 
the  respondent,  if  any. 

(B)  This  notice  shall  include  a  general 
statement  of  the  information  or  allegations 
before  the  Committee,  and  a  statement  that 
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the  Committee  will  Immediately  begin  an 
Initial  review  of  the  complaint.  A  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  notice. 

(6)  If  a  member  of  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  preliminary  inquiry  has  provided 
sufficient  information  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  there  is  substantial  cred- 
ible evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that 
a  violation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  has  occurred,  he  may  move  that 
the  Committee  dispense  with  the  initial  re- 
view and  move  directly  to  the  determina- 
tions described  in  Rule  4(f)  below.  The 
Committee  may  adopt  such  a  motion  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  full  Committee. 

RULE  4  :  PROCEDURES  FOR  CONDUCTING  AN 
INrrlAL  REVIEW 

(a)  Basis  lor  Initial  Review:  The  Commit- 
tee shall  promptly  commence  an  initial  re- 
view whenever  it  has  received  either  (1)  a 
sworn  complaint  that  the  Committee  has 
determined  is  in  substantial  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  Rule  2,  above,  or  (2) 
unsworn  allegations  or  information  that 
have  caused  the  Committee  to  determine  in 
accordance  with  Rule  3  that  an  initial  review 
must  be  conducted. 

(b)  Scope  of  Initial  Review: 

(1)  The  Initial  review  shall  be  of  such 
duration  and  scope  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  whether  there  is  substantial  cred- 
ible evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred. 

(2)  The  Initial  review  may  Include  any  in- 
quiries or  interviews  that  the  Committee 
deems  appropriate  to  obtain  the  evidence 
upon  which  to  make  this  determination.  In- 
cluding the  taking  of  sworn  statements  and 
the  use  of  subpoenas. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Response:  An  initial 
review  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Include  an  opportunity  for  any  known 
respondent  or  his  designated  representative, 
to  present  either  a  written  or  oral  statement, 
or  to  respond  orally  to  questions  from  the 
Committee,  provided  that  such  an  oral  state- 
ment or  answers  shall  be  transcribed  and 
signed  by  the  person  providing  the  statement 
or  answers. 

(d)  Status  Reports:  The  Committee  staff 
or  outside  counsel  shall  periodically  report 
to  the  Committee  in  the  form  and  according 
to  the  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee: the  reports  shall  be  confidential. 

(e)  Final  Report:  When  the  Initial  review 
is  completed,  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
shall  make  a  confidential  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  findings  and  recommendations. 

(f)  Committee  Action:  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable following  submission  of  the  report 
on  the  initial  review,  the  Committee  shall 
determine  by  a  recorded  vote  whether  there 
Is  substantial  credible  evidence  which  pro- 
vides substantial  cause  for  the  Committee 
to  conclude  that  a  violation  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  has  occurred. 
The  Committee  may  make  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing determinations: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  not  such  substantial  credible  evi- 
dence. In  this  case,  the  Committee  shall  re- 
port its  determination  to  the  complainant, 
if  any,  and  to  the  respondent,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination. This  explanation  may  be  as  de- 
tailed as  the  Committee  desires,  but  it  is 
not  required  to  Include  a  complete  discussion 
review. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  Is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation  is  inadvertent, 
technical,  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimis  na- 
ture. In  this  case,  the  Committee  may  at- 
tempt to  correct  or  to  prevent  such  viola- 
tion by  Informal  methods.  The  Committee's 


final  determination  In  this  matter  shall  be 
reported  to  the  complainant.  If  any.  and  to 
the  respondent  If  any. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  Is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation,  If  proven,  al- 
though not  of  a  de  minimis  nature,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  the  se- 
vere disciplinary  actions  specified  In  Senate 
Resolution  338,  as  amended  (I.e.,  for  a  Mem- 
ber, censure,  expulsion,  or  recommendation 
to  the  appropriate  party  conference  regard- 
ing the  Member's  seniority  or  positions  of 
responsibility;  or  for  an  officer  or  employee, 
suspension  or  dismissal).  In  this  case,  the 
Committee,  by  the  recorded  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  four  members,  may  propose  a 
remedy  that  It  deems  appropriate.  If  the  re- 
spondent agrees  to  the  proi>osed  remedy,  a 
summary  of  the  Committee's  conclusions  and 
the  remedy  proposed  and  agreed  to  shall  be 
filed  as  a  public  record  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of  the  filing  shall 
be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

(4)  The  Committee  may  determine,  by  re- 
corded affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers, that  there  is  such  substantial  credible 
evidence,  and  also  either: 

(A)  That  the  violation,  If  proved,  would 
be  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  Imposition 
of  one  of  the  above-listed  severe  disciplinary 
actions;  or 

(B)  That  the  violation,  If  proven.  Is  leas 
serious,  but  was  not  resolved  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  In  subsection  (3)  above. 

In  either  case,  the  Committee  shall  order 
that  an  Investigation  promptly  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  Rule  5,  below. 

RULE  S  :  PROCEDURES  FOR  CONDUCTINC  AN 
INVESTIGATION 

(a)  Definition  of  Investigation:  An  "In- 
vesrtlgatlon"  Is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Committee,  by  recorded  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  four  Members,  after  a  finding  on 
the  basis  of  an  Initial  review  that  there  Is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Coramlttee  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
has  occurred. 

(b)  Scope  of  Investigation:  When  the  Com- 
mittee decides  to  conduct  an  investigation, 
it  shall  be  of  such  duration  and  scope  as  is 
necessary  for  the  Committee  to  determine 
whether  a  violation  within  its  Jurisdiction 
has  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  Investiga- 
tion, designated  outside  counsel,  or  If  the 
Committee  determines  not  to  use  outside 
counsel,  the  Committee  or  its  staff,  may  con- 
duct inquiries  or  interviews,  take  sworn 
statements,  use  compulsory  process  as  de- 
scribed in  Rule  7  below,  or  take  any  other 
actions  that  the  Committee  deems  appro- 
priate to  secure  the  evidence  necessary  to 
make  this  determination. 

(c)  Notice  to  Respondent:  The  Committee 
shall  give  written  notice  to  any  known  re- 
spondent who  Is  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion; the  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  respond- 
ent no  later  than  five  working  days  after  the 
Committee  has  voted  to  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation. This  notice  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  possible  violation,  and  a 
description  of  the  evidence  Indicating  that  a 
possible  violation  occurred.  The  Committee 
shall  offer  the  respondent  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  statement  or  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions from  members  of  the  Committee,  the 
Committee  staff,  or  outside  counsel. 

(d)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
shall  accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  It  recommends  disci- 
plinary action  against  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate.  (See  Rule  6  below) 

(e)  Progress  Reports  to  Committee:  The 
Committee  staff  or  outside  counsel  shall 
periodically  report  to  the  Committee  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  Investigation. 
Such  reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mittee In  the  form  and  according  to  the 
schedule  prescribed  by  the  Committee,  and 
shall  be  confidential. 
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(f)  Report  of  Investigation: 

(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  investigation, 
including  any  hearings  held  pursuant  to 
Rule  6  below,  the  outalde  counsel  or  the  staff 
shall  submit  a  confidential  written  report  to 
the  Committee,  which  shall  detail  the  factual 
findings  of  the  investigation  and  which  may 
recommend  disciplinary  action,  If  appropri- 
ate. Findings  of  fact  of  the  Investigation 
shall  be  detailed  in  this  report  whether  or 
not  disciplinary  action  Is  recommended. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  consider  the  re- 
port of  the  staff  or  outside  counsel  promptly 
following  Its  submission.  The  Committee 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Including  a  recommendation  to  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  disciplinary  action.  If  appro- 
priate. A  report  shall  be  issued,  stating  In 
detail  the  Committee's  findings  of  fact, 
whether  or  not  disciplinary  action  Is  recom- 
mended. It  shall  also  explain  fully  the  rea- 
sons underlying  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation concerning  disciplinary  action.  If 
any.  However,  no  recommendation  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  concerning  the  Inves- 
tigation of  a  Member,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  may  be  approved  except  by  the 
affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less  than 
four  members  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  Promptly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Investigation,  the  Committee's  report  and 
recommendation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  to  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent. The  full  report  and  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  printed  and  made  public,  un- 
less the  Committee  determines  by  majority 
vote  that  it  should  remain  confidential. 

RULE    6 :    PROCEDURES    FOR    HEARINGS 

(a)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
may  hold  a  public  or  executive  hearing  In 
any  Inquiry,  Initial  review.  Investigation,  or 
other  proceeding.  The  Committee  shall  ac- 
cord a  respondent  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing before  It  recommends  disciplinary  action 
against  that  respondent  to  the  Senate.  (See 
Rule  5(e)  above.) 

(b)  Non-public  Hearings:  The  Committee 
may  at  any  time  during  a  hearing  determine 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  7(b)  of  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
wht^ther  to  recffve  the  tectlmony  of  specific 
witnesses  in  executive  session.  (See  Appendix 
A  to  these  Rules) .  If  a  witness  desires  to  ex- 
press a  preference  for  testifying  In  public 
or  in  executive  session,  he  or  she  shall  so 
notify  the  Committee  at  least  five  days  be- 
fore he  or  she  Is  scheduled  to  testify. 

(c)  Adjudicatory  Hearings:  The  Commit- 
tee may.  by  majority  vote,  designate  any 
public  or  executive  hearing  as  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing;  and.  any  hearing  which  is  con- 
cerned with  possible  disciplinary  action 
against  a  respondent  or  respondents  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  s'hall  be  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing.  In  any  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  procedures  described  in  Rule  6(J)  below 
shall  apply. 

(d)  Subpoena  Power:  The  Committee  may 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  or  other  articles 
as  It  deems  advisable.   (See  Rule  7  below.) 

(e)  Notice  of  Hearings:  The  Committee 
shall  make  public  an  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  It.  In  accordance 
with  Rule  1(f)  above. 

(f)  Presiding  Officer:  The  Chairman  shall 
preside  over  the  hearings,  or  In  his  absence 
the  Vice  Chairman.  If  the  Vice  Chairman  Is 
also  absent,  a  Committee  member  designated 
by  the  Chairman  shall  preside  If  an  oath  or 
affirmation  Is  required.  It  shall  be  adminis- 
tered to  a  witness  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
or  In  his  absence,  by  any  Committee  mem- 
ber. 


(g)    Witnesses: 

(1)  A  subpoena  or  other  request  to  testi- 
fy shall  be  served  on  a  witness  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  his  or  her  scheduled  appear- 
ance to  allow  the  witness  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee, 
to  prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to  employ 
counsel  If  desired. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  by  majority  vote 
rule  that  no  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoened  by  the 
Committee  before  the  date  of  that  wit- 
ness' scheduled  appearance,  except  as  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,   acting   Jointly. 

(3)  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  pre- 
pared or  written  statement  in  executive  or 
public  hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing  at  which  the  statement 
Is  to  be  presented.  The  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  shall  determine  whether  such 
statements  may  be  read  or  placed  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing. 

(4)  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  witness 
shall  be  iiermltted  to  present  a  brief  oral 
opening  statement.  If  he  or  she  desires  to 
do  so. 

(h)  Right  to  Testify:  Any  person  whose 
name  Is  mentioned  or  who  Is  specifically 
identified  or  otherwise  referred  to  In  testi- 
mony or  in  statements  made  by  a  Committee 
member,  staff  member  or  outalde  counsel, 
or  any  witness,  and  who  reasonably  believes 
that  the  statement  tends  to  adversely  af- 
fect his  or  her  reputation  may: 

(1)  Request  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Committee  to  testify  In  his  or  her  own 
behalf;  or. 

(2)  Pile  a  sworn  statement  of  facte  relevant 
to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or  state- 
ment of  which  he  or  she  complained. 

Such  request  and  such  statement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Ite  consider- 
ation and  action. 

(1)  Conduct  of  Witnesses  and  Other  At- 
tendees: The  presiding  officer  may  punish 
any  breaches  of  order  and  decorum  by  cen- 
sure and  exclusion  from  the  heeulngs.  and 
the  Conunlttee.  by  majority  vote,  may  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  the  offender  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

(J)   Adjudicatory  Hearing  Procedures: 

(1)  Notice  of  Hearings:  A  copy  of  the 
public  announcement  of  an  adjudicatory 
hearing,  required  by  Rule  6(e)  above,  shall 
be  furnished  to  all  witnesses  at  the  thne 
that  they  are  subpoenaed  or  otherwise  sum- 
moned to  testify,  together  with  a  copy  of 
these  rules. 
(2)  Preparatlonfor  Adjudicatory  Hearings: 
(A)  At  least  five  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  Committee  shall  provide  the  fc^lowlng 
Information  and  documente  to  the  respond- 
ent. If  any.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  information  and  docimienta  to  be 
exchanged  under  subsections  (A)  and  (B) 
shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  agreement 
limiting  access  and  disclosure. 

(I)  A  list  of  proposed  witnesses  to  be  called 
at  the  hearing. 

(II)  Copies  of  all  documents  expected  to 
be  Introduced  as  exhlblta  at  the  hearing. 

(ill)  A  brief  statement  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  expected  to  be  given  by 
each  witness  to  be  called  at  the  hearing. 

(B)  At  least  two  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  respondent,  if  any.  shall  provide  the  In- 
formation and  documente  described  In  sub- 
sections (1).  (11)  and  (Ul)  above  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(C)  If  a  respondent  refuses  to  provide  the 
Information  and  documente  described  above 
to  the  Committee  (see  Rule  6(J)  (2)  (A)  (B) 
above),  or  if  a  respondent  or  other  individ- 
ual violates  an  agreement  limiting  access 
and  disclosure  (see  Rule  6(J)  (2)  (A)  above) . 
the  Cioinmlttee,  by  majority  vote,  may  rec- 


ommend to  the  Senate  that  the^  offender  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

(3)  Swearing  of  Witnesses:  All  wltneasea 
who  testify  at  adjudicatory  hearings  shall 
be  sworn  unless  the  Presiding  Officer,  for 
good  cause,  decides  that  a  witness  does  not 
have  to  be  sworn. 

(4)  Right  to  Coimsel:  Any  witness  at  an 
adjudicatory  bearing  may  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  advise  the  witne^  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights  during  the  testimony. 

(5)  Right  to  Cross-Eiamlne  and  Call  Wlt- 


(A)  In  adjudicatory  hearings,  any  re- 
spondent who  is  the  subject  of  an  Investi- 
gation, and  any  other  person  who  obtains 
the  permission  of  the  Committee,  may  per- 
sonally or  through  counsel  cross-examine 
witnesses  called  by  the  Committee  and  may 
call  witnesses  in  his  or  her  own  behalf. 

(B)  A  respondent  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Issuance  of  subpoenas  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
of  documente  on  his  or  her  own  behalf. 
Such  application  shall  be  approved  upon  a 
concise  showing  by  the  respondent  that  the 
proposed  testimony  or  evidence  Is  relevant 
and  appropriate,  as  determined  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman. 

(C)  With  respect  to  witnesses  called  by  a 
respondent,  or  other  Individual  given  per- 
mission by  the  Committee,  each  such  wit- 
ness shall  first  be  examined  by  the  party 
who  called  the  witness  or  by  that  ftarty'a 
counsel. 

(D)  At  least  1  working  day  before  a  wit- 
ness' scheduled  appearance,  a  witness  or  a 
witness'  counsel  may  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee written  questions  proposed  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  that  witness.  Such  questions 
may  be  asked  by  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  by  any  Committee  staff  member  If 
directed  by  a  Committee  member.  The  wit- 
ness or  witness'  counsel  may  also  submit  ad- 
ditional sworn  testimony  for  the  record 
within  24  hours  after  the  last  day  that  the 
witness  has  testified.  The  Insertion  of  such 
testimony  In  that  day's  record  Is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  acting  Jointly  within  five  days 
after  the  testimony  Is  received. 

(6)  Admissibility  of  Evidence: 

(A)  The  object  of  the  hearing  shall  be 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  Any  evidence  that 
may  be  relevant  and  probative  shall  be  ad- 
missible, unless  privileged  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence.  Rules  of  Evidence 
shall  not  be  applied  strictly,  but  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  exclude  Irrelevant  or  tm- 
duly  repetitious  testimony.  Objections  go- 
ing only  to  the  weight  that  should  be  given 
evidence  will  ixox.  Justify  ite  exclusion. 

(B)  The  presiding  officer  shall  rule  upon 
any  question  of  the  admissibility  of  testi- 
mony or  other  evidence  presented  to  the 
Committee.  Such  rulings  shall  be  final  un- 
less reversed  or  modified  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee  before  the  recess  of  that 
day's  hearings. 

(7)  Supplementary  Hearing  Procedures: 
The  Committee  may  adopt  any  additional 
special  hearing  procedures  that  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  particular  ad- 
judicatory hearing.  Copies  of  such  supple- 
mentary procedures  shall  be  furnished  to 
witnesses  and  respondente.  and  shall  be  made 
available  upon  request  to  any  member  of 
the  public.  (Por  rules  relating  to  broad- 
casting and  news  coverage  of  committee  pro- 
ceedings, see  Rule  10,  below.) 

(k)  Transcripts: 

(1)  An  accurate  stenographic  or  recorded 
transcript  shall  be  made  of  all  public  and 
executive  hearings.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  Committee  staff  member,  or  out- 
side counsel,  or  a  witness  may  examine  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  of  his  or  her  own 
remarks  and  may  suggest  to  the  official  re- 
porter any  typographical  or  transcription  er- 
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rors.  If  the  reporter  declines  to  make  the 
requested  corrections,  the  member,  staff 
member,  outside  counsel  or  witness  may  re- 
quest a  ruling  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  Any  member  or 
witness  shall  return  the  transcript  with  sug- 
gested corrections  to  the  Committee  offices 
within  Ave  (5)  working  days  after  receipt 
of  the  transcript,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
Is  practicable.  If  the  testimony  was  given 
In  executive  session,  the  member  or  witness 
may  only  Inspect  the  transcript  at  a  loca- 
tion determined  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  Any  questions 
arising  with  respect  to  the  processing  and 
correction  of  transcripts  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly. 

(2)  Except  for  the  record  of  a  bearing 
which  Is  closed  to  the  public,  transcripts 
shall  be  printed  as  soon  as  is  practicable 
after  receipt  of  the  corrected  versions.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  Jointly. 
may  order  the  transcript  of  a  hearing  to  be 
printed  without  the  corrections  of  a  member 
or  witness  If  they  determine  that  such  mem- 
ber or  witness  has  been  afforded  a  reasonable 
time  to  correct  such  transcript  and  such 
transcript  has  not  been  returned  within  such 
time. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  furnish  each  wit- 
ness, at  no  cost,  one  transcript  copy  of  that 
witness"  testimony  given  at  a  public  hearing. 
If  the  testimony  was  given  in  executive  ses- 
sion, then  a  transcript  copy  shall  be  pro- 
vided upon  request,  subject  to  appropriate 
conditions  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  any  Indi- 
vidual violates  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions, the  Committee  may  recommend  by 
majority  vote  that  he  or  she  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

RVTLE  7  :  SUBPOENAS 

(a)  Procedure:  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued 
either : 

( 1 )  By  majority  vote  of  the  Committee,  or 

(2)  By  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
acting  Jointly.  All  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  older,  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman.  Each  sub- 
poena shall  be  served  with  a  copy  of  these 
Rules  of  the  Committee  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  initial  review 
investigation,  or  other  proceeding. 

(b)  Subpoena  Power:  Pursuant  to  federal 
law,  2  U.S.C.  190(b),  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate  as  It  deems 
advisable.  The  Committee  is  similarly  au- 
thorized to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  such  correspondence,  books 
papers,  documents,  or  other  articles  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  Subpoena:  The  Com- 
mittee may,  by  majority  vote,  withdraw  any 
subpoena  Issued  by  it  or  Issued  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  acting  Jointly.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  lolntlv 
may  withdraw  any  subpoena  Issued  by  them.' 
xxTLE  b:  violations  of  law;  perjury;  lecisla- 

TIVB     recommendations:     and     applicable 

KTLES    AND    STANDARDS    OF    CONDUCT 

(a)  Violations  of  Law:  When  the  Commit- 
tee reasonably  believes  that  a  violation  of  law 
may  have  occurred,  it  shall  by  majority  vote 
o^  the  full  committee,  report  such  vlolaC 

<h,    1^°^"  *^^  *"'*  ^«**«'*'  authorities 
anl,  Lnftl"^    ^^  P*"^""!  "J'o  knowingly 
nf»?  J  """'^  ''^'"'"  ^"'"^'y  to  »  s^'om  com- 
Coi^.?f  ""/  °**'"  "^""^  statement  to  the 
Committee  does  so  under  penalty  of  perjury 

S>  At^"'^"^''  '^'"  *"y  such'cJe^ 
the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution 

o^™L,r'*®'"i°""*  ^^''ommendations:  The 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Senate  bv 
report  or  resolution  such  addUlof^ii^S 


regulations,  or  other  legislative  measures  as 
it  determines  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
ensure  proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
bers, officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate.  The 
Committee  may  conduct  such  inquiries  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  prepare  such  a  report 
or  resolution.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
the  holding  of  hearings  in  public  or  execu- 
tive session  and  the  use  of  subpoenas  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  materials.  The  Conunlttee  may 
in  its  discretion  make  legislative  recommen- 
dations as  a  result  of  its  findings  in  an  Initial 
review,  an  investigation,  or  other  proceeding, 
(d)  Applicable  Rules  and  Standards  of 
Conduct: 

(1)  No  Initial  review  or  Investigation  shall 
be  made  of  an  alleged  violation  of  any  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  which  was  not  In 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  conduct  an  initial 
review  or  investigation  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Committee. 

RULE  g :   PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDLING  COMMITTEE 
SENSmVE    AND    CLASSIFIED     MATERIALS 

(a)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  Materials: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  Information  or 
material  is  that  Information  or  material  in 
the  possession  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  which  pertains  to  illegal  or  Improper 
conduct  by  a  present  or  former  Member,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  Senate;  to  allegations 
or  accusation  of  such  conduct;  to  any  result- 
ing preliminary  inquiry,  initial  review,  or 
investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  into  such  allegations  or  conduct;  to 
the  investigative  techniques  and  procedures 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics;  or  to 
other  Information  or  materlrj  designated  by 
the  staff  director,  or  outside  counsel  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  In  their  Judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
Committee  Sensitive  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Committee  or  its  staff.  Proce- 
dures for  protecting  Committee  Sensitive 
materials  shall  be  set  down  in  writing  and 
shall  be  given  to  each  Committee  staff 
member. 

(b)  Procedures  for  Handling  Classified 
Materials: 

(1)  Classified  Information  or  material  Is 
that  information  or  material  which  Is  spe- 
cifically designated  as  such  under  the  au- 
thority of  Executive  Order  11652  requiring 
protection  of  such  information  or  material 
from  unauthorized  disclosure  In  order  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  In  their  Judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
classified  Information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Committee  or  Its  staff.  Procedures  for 
handling  such  Information  shall  be  set  down 
in  writing  and  a  copy  of  the  procedures  shall 
be  given  to  each  staff  member  cleared  for 
access  to  classified  information. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  classified  material  in  the 
Committee's  possession.  Only  those  Commit- 
tee staff  members  with  appropriate  security 
clearances  and  a  need-to-know,  as  approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  acting 
Jointly,  shall  have  access  to  classified  Infor- 
mation In  the  Committee's  possession. 
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(c)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  and  Classified  Documents: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  and  classified 
documents  and  materials  shall  be  segregated 
In  secure  filing  safes.  Removal  from  the 
Committee  offices  of  such  documents  or  ma- 
terials Is  prohibited  except  as  necessary  for 
use  In,  or  preparation  for,  interviews  or  Com- 
mittee meetings,  including  the  taking  of 
testimony,  or  as  otherwise  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  staff  director  or  by  outside 
counsel  designated  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  all  materials  In  the  Com- 
mittee's possession;  however,  the  staffs  of 
members  shall  not  have  access  to  Commit- 
tee Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and 
materials  vrtthout  the  specific  approval  In 
each  instance  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  Members  may  ex- 
amine such  materials  in  the  Committee's 
offices.  If  necessary,  requested  materials  may 
be  taken  by  a  member  of  the  Committee 
staff  to  the  office  of  a  member  for  his  or  her 
examination,  but  the  Committee  staff  mem- 
ber shall  remain  with  the  Committee  Sensi- 
tive or  classified  documents  or  materials  at 
all  times  except  as  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(3)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  and  who  seeks 
access  to  any  Committee  Sensitive  or  classi- 
fied documents  or  materials,  other  than 
those  which  are  matter  of  public  record, 
shall  request  access  in  writing.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  decide  by  majority  vote  whether 
to  make  the  documents  or  materials  avail- 
able. If  access  Is  granted,  the  Member  shall 
not  disclose  the  information  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee, 

(4)  Whenever  the  Committee  makes  Com- 
mittee Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or 
materials  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  to  a  staff  person  of  a  Conmilttee  mem- 
ber in  response  to  a  specific  request  to  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  a  written 
record  shall  be  made  Identifying  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  requesting  such  documents 
or  materials  and  describing  what  was  made 
available  and  to  whom. 

(d)  Non-disclosure  policy  and  agreement: 
(1)  No  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics,  its  staff,  or  any  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  shall  release, 
divulge,  publish,  reveal  by  writing,  word, 
conduct,  or  disclose  In  any  way.  In  whole,  or 
In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  during  tenure 
with  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  or  any- 
time thereafter,  any  testimony  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  in  executive 
session  (including  the  name  of  any  witness 
who  appeared  or  was  called  to  appear  In 
executive  session),  any  classified  or  Commit- 
tee Sensitive  Information,  docvmient  or  ma- 
terial, received  or  generated  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  or  any  classified  or 
Committee  Sensitive  Information  which  may 
come  Into  the  possession  of  such  person  dur- 
ing tenure  with  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics,  to  any  person  not  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  or  Its  staff,  ex- 
cept an  official  of  the  executive  branch  prop- 
erly cleared  for  access  with  a  need-to-know, 
for  any  purpose  or  In  connection  with  any 
proceeding.  Judicial  or  otherwise,  except  as 
authorized  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics,  or  m  the  event  of  termination  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  In  such  a  matter 
as  may  be  determined  by  Its  successor  or  by 
the  Senate. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  staff  or  any  person  engaged  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise  to  perform  services  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  shall  be  granted 
access  to  classified  or  Committee  Sensitive 
Information  or  material  In  the  possession  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  unless  and 
until  such  person   agrees  In  writing,  as  a 
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condition  of  employment,  to  the  non-dis- 
closure policy.  The  agreement  shall  become 
effective  when  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

RX7LE   10 :   BROADCASTING  AND  NEWS  COVERAGE  OF 
COMMITTEE   PROCEEDINGS 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
the  Committee  is  open  to  the  public,  the 
Conunlttee  shall  permit  that  hearing  or 
meeting  to  be  covered.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  still 
photography,  or  by  any  other  methods  of 
coverage,  unless  the  Committee  decides  by 
majority  vote  that  such  coverage  Is  not  ap- 
propriate at  a  particular  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  Any  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  may  request  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence 
or  testimony  while  the  broadcasting,  repro- 
duction, or  coverage  of  that  hearing,  by 
radio,  television,  still  photography,  or  other 
methods  is  occurring.  At  the  request  of  any 
such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  radio,  television,  still  photography, 
or  other  methods  of  coverage,  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Committee,  all  lenses 
shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones  used 
for  coverage  turned  off. 

(c)  If  coverage  is  permitted,  it  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following  requirements: 
(1)  Photographers  and  reporters  using  mech- 
anical recording,  filming,  or  broadcasting  ap- 
paratus shall  position  their  equipment  so  as 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  and 
hearing  of  the  Committee  members  and  staff, 
or  wltn  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

(d)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  Is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(e)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  currently 
accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(f)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  currently  accredited  to 
the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery  Committee 
of  Press  Photographers. 

>■  (g)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  the 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

RULE    1 1  :     PROCEDURES    FOR    ADVISORY    OPINIONS 

(a)  When  Advisory  Opinions  are  Rendered: 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  render  an  advi- 
sory opinion,  In  writing  within  a  reasonable 
time.  In  response  to  a  written  request  by  a 
Member  or  officer  of  tKe  Senate  or  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election,  or  election 
to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  application  of 
any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct, 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  with- 
in the  Committee's  Jurisdiction,  to  a  specific 
factual  situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct  or 
proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seeking  the 
advisory  opinion. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  In  Its  discretion 
render  an  advisory  opinion  in  writing  within 
a  reasonable  time  In  response  to  a  written 
request  by  an  employee  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  application  of  any  law,  the  Sen- 
ate Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Senate  within  the  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction,  to  a  specific  factual 
situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct  or  pro- 
posed conduct  of  the  person  seeking  the  ad- 
visory opinion. 

(b)  Form  of  Request:  A  request  for  an 
advisory  opinion  shall  be  directed  In  writing 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  shall 
Include  a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  specific  factual  situation  with  respect 
to  which  the  request  Is  made  as  well  as  the 
specific  question  or  questions  which  the  re- 
questor wishes  the  Committee  to  address. 


(c)  Opportunity  for  Comment: 

( 1 )  The  Committee  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  Interested  party  to  comment 
on  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion : 

(A)  Which  requires  an  Interpretation  on  a 
significant  question  of  first  Impression  that 
will  impact  more  than  a  few  individuals;  or 

(B)  When  the  Committee,  in  its  discretion, 
determines  that  comments  from  interested 
parties  would  be  of  assistance. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  such  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  shall  be  published  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  appropriate  deletions 
to  insure  confidentiality,  and  Interested  par- 
ties will  be  asked  to  submit  their  comments 
in  writing  to  the  Committee  within  10  days. 

(3)  All  relevant  conunents  received  on  a 
timely  basis  will  be  considered. 

(d)  Issuance  of  an  Advisory  Opinion: 

(1)  The  Committee  staff  shall  prepare  a 
proposed  advisory  opinion  in  draft  form 
which  will  first  be  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  final  action.  However,  If  (a)  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  cannot  agree, 
or  (b)  either  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man requests  that  it  be  taken  directly  to  the 
Committee,  then  the  proposed  advisory  opin- 
ion shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for 
its  decision. 

(2)  An  advisory  opinion  shall  be  Issued 
only  by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting. 

(3)  Each  advisory  opinion  Issued  by  the 
Conunlttee  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
after  appropriate  deletions  are  made  to  In- 
sure confidentiality.  The  Committee  may  at 
any  time  revise,  withdraw  or  elaborate  on 
any  advisory  opinion. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Advisory  Opinions: 

(1)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Committee  under  S.  Res.  338.  as  amended, 
and  these  Rules  may  be  relied  upon  by: 

(A)  Any  person  Involved  In  the  specific 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered:  Provided, 
however,  that  the  request  for  such  advisory 
opinion  Included  a  complete  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  specific  factual  situation; 
and 

(B)  Any  person  involved  In  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  which  is  indistin- 
guishable in  all  Its  material  aspects  from  the 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered. 

(2)  Any  person  who  relies  upon  any  pro- 
vision or  finding  of  an  advisory  opinion  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  S.  Res. 
338.  as  amended,  and  of  these  Rules,  and 
who  acts  In  good  faith  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  and  findings  of  such  advisory 
opinion  shall  not,  as  a  result  of  any  such 
act.  be  subject  to  any  sanction  by  the 
Senate. 

RULE   12:    PROCEDURES  FOR  INTERPRETATIVE 
RULINGS 

(a)  Basis  for  Interpretative  Rulings: 
S.  Res.  338.  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Com- 
mittee In  its  discretion  to  issue  interpretative 
rulings  explaining  and  clarifying  the  appli- 
cation of  any  law.  the  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  Committee  also 
may  Issue  such  rulings  clarifying  or  explain- 
ing any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  EXhlcs. 

(b)  Request  for  Ruling:  A  request  for  such 
a  ruling  must  be  directed  In  writing  to  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(c)  Adoption  of  Ruling: 

(1)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly,  shall  issue  a  written  Interpre- 
tative ruling  In  response  to  any  such  re- 
quest, unless: 

(A)  They  cannot  agree,  or 

(B)  It  requires  an  Interpretation  of  a  sig- 
nificant question  of  first  impression,  or 

(C)  Either  requests  that  it  be  taken  to 


the  Committee,  in  which  event  the  request 
shall  be  directed  to  the  Committee  for  a 
ruling. 

(2)  A  ruling  on  any  request  taken  to  the 
Committee  under  subparagraph  (1)  above 
shall  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers voting  and  the  ruling  shall  then  be 
issued  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  Publication  of  Rulings:  The  Commit- 
tee will  publish  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
after  making  appropriate  deletions  to  ensure 
confidentiality,  any  Interpretative  rulings  is- 
sued under  this  Rule  which,  in  the  Com- 
mittee's discretion,  may  be  of  assistance  or 
guidance  to  other  Members,  officers  or  em- 
ployees. The  Committee  may  at  any  time  re- 
vise, withdraw  or  elaborate  on  InteipretattTe 
rulings. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Rulings:  Where  an  Indi- 
vidual can  demonstrate  to  the  Committee's 
satisfaction  that  bis  or  her  conduct  was  in 
good  faith  reliance  on  an  Interpretative  rul- 
ing Issued  In  accordance  with  this  Rule,  the 
Committee  will  not  recommend  sanctions  to 
the  Senate  as  a  result  of  such  conduct. 

(f )  Rulings  by  Committee  Staff:  The  Com- 
mittee staff  Is  not  authorized  to  make  rul- 
ings or  give  advice,  orally  or  In  writing,  which 
binds  the  Committee  in  any  way. 

RULE   13:    PROCEDURES  FOR  COMPLAINTS  INVOLV- 
ING IMPROPER  USE  OF  THE  MAILING  FRANK 

(a)  Authority  to  Receive  Complaints:  The 
Committee  Is  directed  by  Section  6(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-191  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
complaints  that  a  violation  of  the  use  of  the 
mailing  frank  has  occurred  or  Is  about  to 
occur  by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  by  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  Member.  All 
such  complaints  will  be  processed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  these  Rules,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  Rule  13(b)   below. 

(b)  Dispoattton  of  Complaints: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  In  Its  discretion 
dispose  of  any  such  complaint  by  requiring 
restitution  of  the  cost  of  the  mailing  if  it 
finds  that  the  franking  violation  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  mistake. 

(2)  Any  complaint  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion that  Is  made  after  the  Committee  has 
formally  commenced  an  Initial  review  or  in- 
vestigation, must  be  summarized,  together 
with  the  disposition,  in  a  notice  promptly 
transmitted  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

(3)  If  a  complaint  Is  disposed  of  by  resti- 
tution the  complainant.  If  any,  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  disposition  in  writing. 

(c)  Advisory  Opinions  and  Interpretative 
Rulings:  Requests  for  advisory  opinions  or 
interpretative  rulings  involving  franking 
questions  shall  be  processed  In  accordance 
with  Rules  11  and  12. 

RULE      14:      PROCEDURES     FOR     WAIVERS 

(a)  Authority  for  Waivers:  The  Commit- 
tee Is  authorized  to  grant  a  waiver  under  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate: 

(1)  Paragraph  2(c)  of  Rule  XLII  i  relat- 
ing to  annual  reporting  of  gifts  received  ag- 
gregating $100  or  more; 

(2)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  Trr.iTi  relating 
to  acceptance  of  gifts;  or 

(3)  Paragraph  S  of  Rule  XLIX  relating  to 
applicability  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

(b)  Requests  for  Waivers:  A  request  for  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  (a)  above  must  be 
directed  to  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
in  writing  and  must  specify  the  nature  of 
the  waiver  being  sought  and  explain  In  de- 
tail the  facts  alleged  to  Justify  a  waiver.  In 
the  case  of  a  request  submitted  by  an  em- 
ployee, the  views  of  his  or  her  supervisor  (as 


>S.  Res.  220.  agreed  to  August  3,  1979, 
struck  Rule  42  and  put  In  its  place  a  new 
Rule  42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title 
I  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 
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determined  under  paragraph  12 '  of  Rule 
4S  of  ttae  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate) 
should  be  Included  with  the  waiver  request. 

(c)  RuliJtg:  The  Committee  shall  rule  on 
a  waiver  request  by  recorded  vote,  with  a 
majority  of  those  voting  affirming  the  deci- 
sion. 

(d)  Availability  of  Waiver  Determinations: 
A  brief  description  of  any  waiver  granted  by 
the  Committee,  with  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidentiality,  shall  be  made 
available  for  review  upon  request  In  the 
Committee  office. 

RI7LE    15:    DEFINTnON   OF   "OFIICER 
EMPLOTET" 

(a)  As  used  In  the  applicable  resolutions 
and  In  these  rules  and  procedures,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means: 

(1)  An  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  The  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

(4)  An  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

(5)  A  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  An  employee  of  the  Vice  President  U 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(7)  An  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(8)  An  officer  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Ctovemment 
whose  services  are  being  utilized  on  a  full- 
time  and  continuing  basis  by  a  Member 
officer,  employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  Rule  XL1X(3)  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate;  and 

(9)  Any  other  individual  whose  full-time 
services  are  utilized  for  more  than  ninety 
days  m  a  calendar  year  by  a  Member,  officer 
employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate  in  the 
R*^n-"-^^.°J?*=*^  ''''"•'^  '"  accordance  with 
S^Mtf^  *^^  Standing  Rules  of  the 

RtTLE  16:  coMMrrrrE  staff 
(a)   Committee  Policy: 

(1)  The  staff  is  to  be  assembled  and  re- 
tained as  a  permanent,  professional,  non- 
partisan staff. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  staff  shall  be 
professional  and  demonstrably  qualified  for 

Tof*^""""  ^""^  "^^^"^  ^^  or  she  is  hired 
„,  .1  ^*  ^^^"  ^  *  **'°'«  »"1  each  member 
of  the  staff  shall  perform  all  official  duties 
in  a  nonpartisan   manner. 

(4)  No  member  of  the  staff  shall  engage 
in  any  partisan  political  activity  directly  af- 
e^t^  *°y    congressional    or   presidential 

(6)  No  member  of  the  staff  or  outside 
counsel  may  accept  public  speaking  engaee- 
ments  or  write  for  publication  on  any  subject 
that  is  in  any  way  related  to  his  or  her  em- 
poyment  or  duties  with  the  Committee 
Thl^K  /''*''''"'=  ""l^ance  permission  from 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 

(8)  No  member  of  the  staff  may  make 
public  without  Committee  approval  any 
Committee  Sensitive  or  Classified  informa- 

duH;^*^>!""*"^  °'  °^^"  '"*'*^"'l  obtained 

^ilV  %  """""^  °'  **'"  °'  her  employment 
with  the  Committee.  j-^icui, 

(b)  Appointment  of  Staff 

shin  hr^!,"''^*^l'"*"^  °^  *"  "^'^  members 
oK.!^  approved  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  "vice 

»S.  Res.  274.  agreed  to  November  1979   re- 
moved paragraph  5  from  Rule  45  necessltat- 

^*./^^"'"^'L"8  °'  *^'  «"'es  paragraphs. 
This  paragraph  is  now  11.  •-    "»    »' 


(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  by  ma- 
jority vote  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  staff 
members,  including  a  staff  recommended  by 
a  special  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular Initial  review.  Investigation  or  other 
proceeding;  such  staff  shall  be  retained  only 
lor  the  duration  of  that  particular  under- 
taking. 

(3)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  retain 
and  compensate  counsel  not  employed  by  the 
Senate  (or  by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government) 
whenever  the  Committee  determines  that 
the  retention  of  outside  counsel  Is  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  any  action  regarding  any 
complaint  or  allegation,  initial  review,  in- 
vestigation or  other  proceeding  which,  in  the 
determination  of  the  Committee,  is  more  ap- 
propriately conducted  by  coimsel  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  regular  employee.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  retain  and  compensate  outside 
counsel  to  conduct  any  investigation  imder- 
taken  after  an  initial  review  of  a  sworn  com- 
plaint, unless  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  case  of  outside  counsel  is  not  ap- 
propriate in  the  particular  case. 

(c)  Dismissal  of  Staff:  A  staff  member  may 
not  be  removed  for  partisan,  political  rea- 
sons, or  merely  as  a  consequence  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  Committee  membership.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  Jointly, 
shall  approve  the  dismissal  of  any  staff 
member. 

(d)  Staff  Works  for  Committee  as  a  Whole: 
All  staff  enyjloyed  by  the  Committee  or 
housed  in  Committee  offices  shall  work  for 
the  Committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
staff  director  or  outside  counsel. 

(e)  Notice  of  Summons  to  Testify:  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Committee  In  the  event 
that  he  or  she  is  called  upon  by  a  properly 
constituted  authority  to  testify  or  provide 
confidential  information  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  and  during  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  Committee. 

BULE    17:     CHANGES    IN    SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROCEDURAL   RITLES 

(a)  Adoption  of  Changes  in  Supplemen- 
tary Rules:  The  Rules  of  the  Committee, 
other  than  those  established  by  statute,  or 
by  the  Standing  Rules  and  Standing  Orders 
of  the  Senate,  may  be  modified,  amended  or 
suspended  at  any  time;  Provided,  however, 
that  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  entire 
membership  so  determine  at  a  meeting 
called  with  due  notice,  and  that  prior  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided each  member  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Publication:  Any  amendments  adopt- 
ed to  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  adoption.* 


February  27,  1980 


voice  to  theirs,  and  reiterate  the  con- 
demnation by  aU  citizens  of  the  free 
world  of  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union 

It  is  only  right  that  we.  Americans  who 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  democracy  each 
day,  be  reminded  of  the  courageous  ways 
in  which  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
struggled  to  regain  the  freedom  of  their 
homeland.  Throughout  their  centuries- 
old  history  as  a  nation,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  displayed  a  unique  resiliency 
and  ability  to  reemerge  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  following  periods  of 
oppression.  Since  1940,  dissidents  living 
m  that  captive  Baltic  State  have,  at  great 
personal  risk,  continued  the  fight  to  re- 
gain their  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  cause  has  been  supported 
and  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  Americans 
of  Baltic  descent  who  have  kept  alive  the 
hope  of  freedom  for  those  still  living  in 
the  homeland. 

AU  of  us  who  enjoy  and  are  committed 
to  the  principles  of  freedom,  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  recognize 
that  the  cause  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence is  a  just  one  and  must  not  be 
abandoned.* 


February  27,  1980 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  we  marked  the  62d  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  We 
honor  this  date  despite  the  fact  that 
her  citizens  have  been  denied  their 
freedom  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  for 
40  years. 

At  a  time  when  Soviet  aggression  has 
again  threatened  the  freedom  of  those 
countries  which  share  its  border,  the 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence takes  on  a  special  significance. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  eloquently  paid 
tribute  to  the  brave  citizens  of  the  cap- 
tive Baltic  States  who  have  fought  to 
maintain  their  heritage,  their  culture 
and  their  religious  faith  against  extraor- 
dinary odds.  I  would  like  to  add  my 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
WILLIAM  NORTH 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
understand  that  William  N.  North,  Jr, 
Regional  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Re- 
gion IX,  is  retiring  on  February  29,  1980, 
after  36  Vz  years  of  public  service.  As 
HUD  Regional  Counsel,  Bill  North  has 
helped  administer  programs  of  the  De- 
partment throughout  Cahfomia,  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  Hawaii,  and  the  Trust 
Territories. 

Bill's  distinguished  career  began  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  during 
World  War  II,  where  he  served  as  a  com- 
pany commander  and  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart.  After 
the  war.  Bill  completed  his  education  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  Law 
School  and  then  entered  Federal  civilian 
service  as  an  attorney  with  the  Justice 
Department.  In  1952,  Bill  joined  the 
Housing  and  Home  Financing  Agency— 
HUD'S  predecessor— and  became  Re- 
gional Counsel  in  California  in  1965, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since. 

Throughout  his  28-year  career  with 
HUD,  William  North  has  shown  out- 
standing leadership  and  a  commitment 
to  the  betterment  of  government  both 
through  his  personal  efforts  and  through 
his  constant  concern  for  others.  I  am 
proud  to  honor  William  N.  North,  Jr., 
for  his  contributions  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  May  he 
have  a  productive  and  prosperous  re- 
tirement—he has  earned  lt.» 


CONTROLLING      EXCESSIVE      GOV- 
ERNMENT TRAVEL 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  carried  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Plying  High  with  Uncle 
Sam,"  by  Nathan  M.  Adams.  The  article 
depicts  some  of  the  excessive  and  un- 
necessary travel  conducted  by  FWeral 
employees,  and  asks  "What  can  be  done 


to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy?" 

fSOO    IinXION   TRAVEL   CUT 

The  article  then  answers  its  own  ques- 
tion by  recommending  enactment  of  S. 
697,  a  bill  I  introduced  last  year  which 
calls  for  a  $500,000,000  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral Government  Travel.  This  legisla- 
tion was  cosponsored  by  28  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate:  Senators  Bayh, 
Leahy,  Sarbanes,  Proxmire,  Danforth, 

HUDDLESTON,   LEVIN,   HOLLINGS,   STEWART, 

Ford,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  West  Virginia, 
Morgan,  Wallop,  Exon,  Boren,  Heinz, 
Thitrmond,  Cohen,  Bentsen,  Baucds, 
Percy,  Burdick,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  De- 
CoNcmi,  Bumpers,  Stone,  Hatch,  and 
Heflin. 

S.    697    ENACTED 

As  the  Members  may  recall,  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  697  was  incorporated  into 
the  continuing  resolution  and  signed  into 
public  law  by  President  Carter  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1979. 

Subsequently,  on  November  16,  1979, 
the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
issued  implementing  instructions  to  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies. 
reader's  digest  article 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Plying  High  With  Uncle  Sam 
(By  Nathan  M.  Adams) 

Early  last  August,  the  Capitol  Hill  office  of 
Sen.  WllUam  Proxmire  (D..  Wis.)  received  a 
curious  phone  call.  A  secretary  at  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  had  be- 
come concerned  about  the  far-flung  travel 
activities  of  some  EPA  bvu-eaucrats.  Inno- 
cently enough.  It  had  all  begun  with  her 
broken  Swiss  wrlstwatch. 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  It,"  an  official  con- 
soled her.  "One  of  us  is  always  going  over 
to  Switzerland.  Well  get  It  fixed." 

The  surprised  secretary's  first  reaction  was 
to  wonder  what  her  EPA  superiors  found  so 
compelling  in  Switzerland,  and  whether  all 
this  foreign  travel  was  necessary.  Was  it  In- 
deed, Proxmire  speculated,  and  promptly  or- 
dered an  Investigation  to  find  out. 

Senate  investigators  quickly  uncovered  a 
number  of  questionable  trips  by  other  EPA 
bureaucrats — among  them  one  employe  who 
twice  flew  to  Paris  to  look  into  the  "manage- 
ment of  industrial  river  basins."  These  two 
trips,  they  found,  also  underwrote  two  sep- 
arate vacations  he  took  courtesy  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayer. 

Another  flagrant  example  Involved  an  EPA 
traveler  who  had  cleverly  parlayed  a  brief 
three-hour  meeting  In  California  and  a 
weekend  conference  In  Hawaii  Into  a  solid 
five- week  vacation  under  the  Pacific  sun.  The 
same  employe  had  previously  financed  his 
travel  costs  for  a  26-day  Rocky  Mountain 
holiday  through  what  was  Intended  to  be 
only  a  brief  West  Coast  business  trip. 

Were  such  holidays  Isolated  events  at  EPA? 
Digging  deeper,  the  investigators  found  that 
the  practice  of  combining  business  with 
pleasure  was  commonplace  throughout  the 
agency. 

If  EPA  employes  are  taking  routine  advan- 
tage of  Uncle  Sam's  "windfall"  travel  policies, 
investigators  next  learned  that  top  officials 
are  hardly  setting  a  pious  example.  In  one  16- 
month  period.  EPA  deputy  administrator 
Barbara  Blum  made  no  fewer  than  11  agency 
paid  trips  to  Atlanta.  Significantly.  Atlanta  Is 
Mrs.  Blum's  home.  What's  more,  each  trip 
"conveniently"  spanned  the  weekend.  An- 
other EPA  boss  was  accompanied  by  his  sec- 
retary on  eight  trips  across  the  nation — even 


though  all  but  one  of  the  tripe  were  made 
to  regional  offices  where  local  sepretartal  as- 
sistance was  avaUable. 

The  Investigation  identified  a  number  of 
questionable  travel  practices  at  the  EPA, 
some  of  which  were  clearly  In  violation  of 
federal  regulations  whUe  others,  at  the  very 
least,  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
agency's  management  and  regulations  gov- 
erning travel.  Alarmed  by  what  the  investi- 
gators had  uncovered  at  EPA,  two  Senate 
appropriations  subcommittees  began  a  search 
for  similar  wasteful  travel  practices  elsewhere 
In  government.  A  sampling  of  what  was 
found: 

At  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, top  officials  Invited  their  wives 
along  on  business  Junkets.  Deputy  adminis- 
trator Alan  Lovelace,  for  one,  took  his  wife 
on  official  visits  to  Lisbon,  Madrid,  London, 
Geneva  and  Paris,  with  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
picking  up  the  tab  for  both. 

Officials  at  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  used  taxpayer  funds  to 
Jet  to  Moscow,  Capri,  Tokyo  and  Athens.  Par- 
fetched  missions  even  Included  a  two-week 
tour  of  Denmark  and  Greenland  to  learn 
about  "human  settlement  in  the  Arctic." 
StUl  another  housing  expert  winged  his  way 
to  Panama  to  discuss  "issues  relating  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty." 

In  one  recent  six-month  period,  officials 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  a  federal 
mini-agency  located  In  Chicago,  racked  up 
no  fewer  than  39  first-class  flights  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  (Nearly  half  of 
these  flights  were  made  by  Just  one  board 
official.)  The  only  explanation  for  the  luxury 
aocommodations  was,  typically,  cryptic:  "Use 
of  first  class  necessary  for  conduct  of  mis- 
sion." As  to  the  mission  Itself,  there  was  no 
oomment  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  travel 
vouchers  filed  with  federal  auditors. 

Federal  travel  regulations — revised  In  1978 
— stipulate  that  first  class  travel  Is  Justi- 
fiable only  under  clearly  specified  circum- 
stances such  as  security  requirements,  un- 
avallabUity  of  coach  seating,  or  physical 
Impairment.  One  agency  boss  who  has  re- 
fused to  take  advantage  of  loopholes  Is  Max 
Cleland.  head  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. He  forbids  his  staff  to  travel  flrst  class. 
He  himself  sets  an  example  by  always  flying 
coach— even  though  he  Is  a  triple  amputee 
and  conflned  to  a  wheelchair. 

What  can  be  done  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy?  Sen.  Jim  Sasser  (D., 
Tenn.).  who  estimates  that  at  any  given 
moment  there  are  20,000  bureaucrats  in  the 
sky,  has  Introduced  legislation  which  calls 
for  a  $500  million  reduction  In  the  $7.9  bU- 
llon  federal  travel  and  transportation  ap- 
propriation. If  passed,  Sasser's  bill  (S.  697) 
vtriii  help  lessen  the  high  costs  of  needless 
bureaucratic  Junketing. 

The  "I'll  Ply  Now,  You  Pay  Later"  plan  has 
become  a  multi-bilUon-doUar  Joke  played  on 
long-suffering  taxpayers.  But  what  Is  needed 
most  is  an  examination  of  Uncle  Sam's  travel 
policies  themselves.  For  example,  although 
federal-travel  guidelines  currently  request 
that  all  agencies  take  advantage  of  tax-dol- 
lar-saving discount  fares,  they  are  rarely — if 
ever — used.  Rep.  Albert  Gore,  Jr.  (D.,  Tenn.) 
suggests  that  budget-type  fares  could  save 
taxpayers  mUlions  of  dollars.  He  cites  an 
example  brought  to  Congress's  attention  by  a 
1978  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  re- 
port. The  GAO  estimated  that  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  could  have  been  saved 
If  30,000  reservists  from  St.  Louis  had  been 
encouraged  to  use  whatever  discount  fares 
were  available  when  they  flew  on  commerical 
airlines  to  training  sites. 

Gore  reccHnmends  that  federal  agencies — 
long  accustomed  to  liberal  travel  policies — 
revive  the  old  wartime  query  "Is  This  Trip 
Necessary?"  Unless  they  do.  an  estimated 
eight  million  taxpayer-supported  trips — 
many  of  them  clearly  unnecessary — will  take 
place  this  year. 


The   Con^^ressman's   reoomfnendatlon  de- 
serves our  support.  After  all.  It's  our  money -• 


SOVIET  VIOLATION  OP  SALT  n 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Helms  :&nd  I  are  very  concerned 
about  the  recent  Soviet  test  firing  of 
their      new      "Typhoon"      submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile.  This  Soviet 
test  reportedly  was  conducted  with  a 
significant  degree  of  encrypted  tdone- 
try.  If  these  r^orts  are  true,  then  the 
Soviets    have    violated    the    SALT    II 
Treaty  by  doing  something  which  would 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT 
n.  Accordingly,  Senator  Helms  and  I 
wish  to  place   the  following  letter  to 
President  Carter  into  the  Record. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22,  1980. 
The  President 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  have  been 
numerous  press  reports  that  the  first  Soviet 
flight  test  of  their  new  "Typhoon"  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missile  In  late  Jan- 
uary was  conducted  with  a  significant  level 
of  encrypted  telemetry.  The  SALT  II  Treaty 
requires  the  U.S.  to  be  able  to  monitor  Soviet 
SLBM  launch-weight,  throw-weight,  and 
number  of  warheads.  Soviet  telemetry  Infor- 
mation from  missile  tests  Is  reportedly  a  key 
Input  for  U.S.  determination  of  these  char- 
acteristics. 

While  It  is  true  that  the  SALT  U  Treaty's 
constraints  on  new-type  SLBMs  are  much 
less  rigorous  than<  the  putative  constraints 
on  new-type  ICBMs.  the  Treaty  deflnes  an 
ICBM  as  any  land-based  ballistic  missUe  with 
a  range  greater  than  5.500  kilometers.  The 
SALT  II  Tfcaty  requires  the  U.S.  to  monitor 
the  characteristics  of  new-type  ICBMs  with 
much  more  precision  than  the  characteristics 
of  SLBMs.  Indeed,  it  Is  widely  recognized 
that  there  Is  a  major  loophole  In  SALT  II, 
because  the  Soviets  could  circumvent  all  the 
constraints  on  new-type  ICBMs  merely  by 
testing  them  under  the  guise  of  SLBMs.  If 
the  Typhoon  missile  was  fired  from  a  land- 
based  launcher,  and  If  It  turns  out  to  have  a 
range  greater  than  5.500  kilometers,  then  It 
could  easily  be  a  new-type  ICBM.  Alterna- 
tively, it  could  violate  the  prohibition  on 
heavy  SLBMs. 

Accordingly,  several  important  questions 
need  to  be  answered : 

(a)  What  percentage  of  the  Typhoon's 
telemetry  was  encrypted? 

(b)  What  percentage  of  telemetry  from 
ballistic  missiles  of  any  type  Is  used  to 
determine  launch-weight,  throw-weight,  and 
pay  load? 

(c)  Was  the  Typhoon  launched  from  a 
land-based  launcher,  and  did  it  travel  more 
than  5.500  kilometers? 

(d)  What  percentage  of  telemetry  Is  neces- 
sary to  monitor  changes  In  new-type  ICBM 
characteristics,  such  as  length,  diameter, 
launch-weight,  and  throw-weight,  to  within 
5  percent? 

( e)  Was  the  recent  Typhoon  firing  the  flrst 
launch  of  an  apparent  SLBM  with  encrypted 
telemetry?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  increasing  the  amount  of  encryp- 
tion on  their  ICBM  flight  tests? 

(f)  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  encrypt 
Typhoon  telemetry  at  the  demonstrated 
level,  will  It  significantly  lessen  U.S.  ability 
to  determine  launch-weight,  throw-weight, 
and  number  of  warheads? 

Even  If  the  I'yphoon  telemetry  encryption 
was  not  complete,  such  encryption  would  be 
a  violation  of  SALT  n  if  It  obscured  any  data 
related  In  any  way  whatsoever  to  U.S.  deter- 
mination of  launch-weight,  throw-weight, 
and  number  of  warheads.  If  your  AdmlxUs- 
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tratton  claims  that  there  are  alternate 
sources  of  Information  beyond  telemetry  for 
the  determination  of  these  characteristics, 
then  it  must  explain  whether  these  sources 
and  methods  alone  can  provide  Judgments 
as  precise  as  those  derived  from  telemetry. 
If  unencrypted  telemetry  could  have  pro- 
vided more  precise  data,  then  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  broken  faith  with  you  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  we  hereby  request  that  your 
Administration  report  to  us,  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  full  circum- 
stances of  this  highly  significant  Soviet  Ty- 
phoon test  by  March  1,  1980,  because  it  raises 
issues  of  the  highest  and  most  Immediate 
importance  to  our  national  security.  It  also 
bears  upon  the  impending  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Ralph  Elarle  to  be  Director 
of  ACDA. 

We  are  also  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senator  Humphrey  has  received  no  answer 
or  even  acknowledgement  to  his  letter  to  you 
of  December  20,  1979,  concerning  other  pos- 
sible Soviet  violations  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Members  of  the  Senate  are  called 
upon  by  the  President  for  bipartisan  support 
on  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  legislation. 
It  is  essential  that  we  receive  the  information 
we  request  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  assist  in 
these  times  of  need. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  Helms, 
oordon  j.  humpheet, 

V.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  quote  the  Soviets  on 
their  claims  about  their  SALT  compli- 
ance record.  Soviet  Poreign  Minister 
Gromyko  stated  in  Pravda  on  August  7, 
1978.  that: 

Both  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  the  United 
States  it  Is  recognized  that  both  parties  are 
complying  with  all  provisions  of  the  (SALT 
I)  agreement(s)  on  the  limitation  of  both 
defensive  and  ofifenslve  strategic  arms.  The 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  USSR  and  the  US, 
convemlng  specially  to  monitor  progress  in 
compliance  by  both  parties  of  pledges  made, 
found  not  a  single  fact  of  violation  of  these 
agreements  .  .  .  only  unscrupulous  and  ir- 
responsible cry  babies  could  permit  them- 
selves to  accuse  the  USSR  of  nonfulfillment 
of  pledges  In  the  agreement. 

On  June  25,  1979,  Gromyko  added  the 
following: 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  upon  the  talk 
that  it  Is  allegedly  very  hard  to  rely  on  the 
Soviet  Union  without  verification  and  con- 
trol. In  the  first  place,  If  somebody  can  be 
relied  upon,  this  Is  precisely  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  not  violated  any  international  treaties 
and  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  are  thus 
claiming  that  they  have  never  violated 
either  the  SALT  I  or  n  agreements,  but 
this  claim  is  contrary  to  their  true 
record.  On  another  occasion  we  will  re- 
veal their  true  SALT  compliance  record. 

State  Department  spokesman  Hodding 
Carter  suggested  on  January  4  that  the 
Soviets  are  bound  by  international  law 
(the  Vienna  Convention  of  1969.  Article 
18)  to  do  nothing  which  would  defeat 
the  object  or  purpose  of  the  SALT  IT 
treaty  pending  its  ratification.  As  exam- 
ples of  Soviet  actions  which  would  vio- 
late the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  n 
Carter  stated  that  such  actions  would 
Include: 

Testing  of  missiles  with  more  warheads 
than  would  be  permitted  under  the  Treaty. 


or  the  testing  of  new  types  of  missiles  which 
would  not  be  permitted  under  the  Treaty. 

The  SALT  n  treaty  prohibits  new  typ« 
heavy  SLBM's,  or  SLBM's  carrying  more 
than  14  warheads.  Does  the  encryption 
of  Typhoon  telemetry  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  SALT  n?  Does  it  defeat  the  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  SALT  n?  We  be- 
lieve that  the  encryption  of  the  new  So- 
viet SLBM's  telemetry  does  constitute 
a  SALT  n  violation.  Senator  Helms  and 
I  would  like  answers  to  these  questions 
from  the  President  by  March  1,  1980. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  if  President  Carter  has  really 
learned  his  lesson  about  Soviet  SALT 
duplicity  and  SALT  violations.  How  long 
must  we  continue  our  unilateral  dis- 
armament under  President  Carter,  while 
the  Soviets  continue  to  violate  interna- 
tional law  in  Afghanistan,  and  continue 
to  violate  SALT  I.  SALT  n,  and  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  TREE  PEOPLE 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
southern  California  is  digging  out  from 
one  of  the  worst  winter  storms  in  history. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area  more  than  a  foot 
of  rain  fell  in  1  week.  There  was  wide- 
spread damage  to  thousands  of  homes 
from  floods  and  mudslides.  All  levels  of 
government  responded  to  the  emergency 
with  exceptional  speed  and  service,  and 
so  did  many  thousands  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens, helping  neighbors,  saving  lives  and 
reducing  flood  damage  by  sandbagging 
and  other  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  organiza- 
tions of  volunteers  during  the  entire 
emergency  was  the  California  Conserva- 
tion Project  of  a  group  of  young  people 
who  call  themselves  The  Tree  People. 

The  Tree  People  was  founded  in  1973 
by  Andy  Llpkis.  then  an  18-year-old 
Sonoma  State  College  student,  who 
started  a  tree-planting  program  in  the 
San  Bernardino  National  Forest  when 
he  persuaded  the  State  division  of  for- 
estry to  give  him  20,000  tree  seedlings 
that  they  were  destroying  because  they 
had  no  way  of  planting  them. 

Andy  organized  a  group  of  high  school 
and  college  students,  borrowed  trucks 
and  other  equipment,  and  went  up  into 
the  mountains  to  plant  his  trees. 

That  was  the  birth  of  the  California 
Conservation  Project  and  the  Tree 
People. 

Every  year,  Andy's  volunteers  work  in 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  the 
nearby  San  Gabriel  and  San  Bernardino 
national  forests  on  conservation  projects. 
And  when  fire  or  flood  strike,  the  Tree 
People  swing  into  action  to  help  out  the 
flreflghters  and  flood  disaster  organiza- 
tions— all  with  volunteers  and  with 
private  donations  of  food,  equipment, 
materials,  and  money. 

In  the  recent  storms  around  Los 
Angeles.  Andy  and  his  Tree  People  or- 
ganized some  3,000  volunteer  workers 
who  helped  save  or  dig  out  an  estimated 
1,200  homes,  working  night  and  day  at 
the  height  of  some  of  the  worst  down- 
pours on  record  for  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  Tree  People  built  a  bridge  to  save 
one  couple  which  had  been  cut  off  by  the 


storm;  they  sandbagged  hundreds  of 
homes,  helped  many  families  save  pre- 
cious possessions  with  emergency  moves 
and  performed  hundreds  of  other  chores 
which  governmental  agencies  were  un- 
able to  respond  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tree  People— and 
all  of  their  3,000  volunteers— are  to  be 
commended  and  thanked  for  outstand- 
ing and  selfless  citizenship  during  an 
emergency.  They  demonstrate  the  kind 
of  volunteerism  which  epitomizes  the 
best  of  America.* 
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AMERICAN  HOSTAGES  IN  IRAN 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  forcible 
detention  of  the  U.S.  hostages  in  Iran 
is  nearing  its  fourth  month.  The  inabil- 
ity to  secure  their  freedom  is  shedding 
serious  doubts  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
course  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
administration,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
American  people.  Clearly,  the  formation 
of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  by  the 
United  Nations  resulted  first  of  all  in  the 
U.S.  abandonment  of  the  well-publicized 
sanctions  that  had  been  considered 
against  Iran.  This  policy  granted  the 
Iranians  just  what  they  wanted:  A  pub- 
lic forum  in  which  to  vent  their  hatred 
and  to  disseminate  propaganda.  The 
result  for  the  United  States  was  simply 
a  backdown:  Conciliation  topped  by  re- 
treat. 

President  Carter  has  intimated  that 
an  agreement  with  Iran  was  in  the 
wings,  but  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
situation  prevented  him  from  publiciz- 
ing its  terms.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  not  wish  to  jeopardize  any  hint 
of  an  agreement,  if  indeed  an  agreement 
there  was.  However,  doubt  clouds  the 
issue  and  perplexity  arises  from  the 
words  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  who 
indicated  that  the  decision  regarding 
the  fate  of  the  refugees  was  up  to  the 
new  parliament,  and  would  therefore 
have  to  be  postponed  until  it  convenes 
in  April.  The  confilcting  signals  being 
flashed  across  the  international  screen 
lead  me  to  question  whether  we  have 
been  finessed  by  the  Iranians  in  this  ter- 
rible diplomatic  game  over  the  lives  of 
our  hostages.  Can  the  leader  of  our  once 
mighty  Nation  be  so  naive  as  to  believe 
murmured  half-promises  by  the  clique 
that  "governs"  the  affairs  of  Iran?  Pres- 
ident Carter  appears  more  as  the  victim 
of  cruel  teasing  than  the  recipient  of 
"guarantees." 

MR.     CARTER     TRUSTS     THE     AYATOLLAH 

This  morning,  on  opening  the  op-ed 
page  of  the  Washington  Post,  my  atten- 
tion already  geared  to  a  subject  over 
which  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  for 
several  weeks,  my  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed in  the  Evans  and  Novak  column, 
"Trusting  to  the  AyatoUah."  They  report 
incredible  news,  that  a  top  adviser  to 
President  Carter  briefed  members  of  his 
own  party,  Senators  of  this  Chamber, 
that  contrary  to  our  belief  here  in  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Carter  had  approved  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  without  any  as- 
surance that  this  concession  would  lead 
to  the  release  of  the  Americans  in 
Tehran. 


Iran's  reaction  to  the  series  of  moves 
and  countermoves  that  have  character- 
ized the  U.S.  response  to  the  hostage 
crisis,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  how  they 
interpret  the  signals  they  receive.  Writ- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  Uncovered,  Gil 
Carl  Alroy  observes  that  "in  the  Middle 
East  order  of  things,  weakness  is  des- 
picable." If  wavering  is  generally  per- 
ceived as  a  lack  of  strength,  the  unfold- 
ing of  events  would  clearly  indicate  that 
the  United  States  is  in  fact  being  tested 
by  the  Iranians  as  to  how  far  we  are 
willing  to  back  up  and  even  apologize. 
Caution  may  mask  indecision,  but  the 
Iranian  militants  are  not  fooled.  Their 
despicable  act  and  continued  intran- 
sigence has  paid  off  very  handsomely 
for  them — and  our  hostages  are  the  ones 
who  are  paying  for  this  costly  nonpolicy 
of  ours. 

How  far  we  have  come  away  from  the 
strong  and  powerful  nation  we  were  not 
long  ago  perceived  to  be.  Who  among  us 
would  have  believed  that  in  3  short  years 
what  a  policy  of  withdrawal  and  retreat 
across  the  globe  would  bring  us  to?  That 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  Earth 
would  be  forced  to  allow  a  band  of  out- 
laws, supported  by  a  brotherhood  of  re- 
ligious fanatics,  to  dictate  its  policy,  and 
then  make  it  kneel  for  pardon,  then  to 
later  snigger  at  our  humiliated  posture. 
This  would  have  been  unthinkable  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

AH)    OR    REWARD? 

But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  also  rumored 
that  aid  to  Iran  is  being  considered  by 
the  administration,  as  a  reward  for  re- 
leasing the  hostages.  That  the  invasion 
of  a  diplomatic  enclave,  and  the  sub- 
sequent Illegal  detention  of  its  occu- 
pants should  be  thought  of  as  deserving 
of  recompense  is  no  less  incongruous  a 
thought,  as  if  the  Nobel  Prize  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  along 
with  a  congratulatory  telegram  to  Mos- 
cow for  waging  a  peace  offensive  in 
Afghanistan. 

Middle- Eastern  experts  have  char- 
acterized, as  typical  of  Mideast  diplo- 
macy, the  tendency  to  suggest  agree- 
ment where  none  really  exists.  The 
United  States  would  do  well  in  exercis- 
ing extreme  caution  before  committing 
itself  to  yet  one  more  concession,  when 
the  lure  of  a  "settlement"  is  dangled  be- 
fore its  eyes,  only  to  vanish  in  the  realm 
of  false  promises  and  unfounded  hopes 
laid  out  by  Bani-Sadr  and  his  cohorts. 

Surely  in  our  anxiety  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  hostages,  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  forsake  all  sense  of  national  pride. 
Are  we  losing  all  sense  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect? Is  all  perspective  being  obscured? 
The  precedent  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  set  is  a 
most  dangerous  one.  Iran  could  well  set 
the  example  for  a  policy  by  which  Third 
World  nations  humiliate  the  United 
States  and  other  world  powers,  with  the 
knowledge  that  not  only  impunity,  but 
remuneration  would  result  in  their  im- 
lawful  actions.  Who  said  that  crime  does 
not  pay? 

Moderation  and  patience  are  wonder- 
ful virtues,  by  Westernstandards,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  degenerate  into  naivete 


and  lack  of  political  savvy.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  a  world  of  different  values 
and  norms,  our  thinking  needs  to  be  re- 
directed. In  negotiating  the  release  of  the 
hostages,  our  only  real  option  is  not 
granting  more  concessions,  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  same  sanctions  once  con- 
sidered and  then  abandoned.  The  only 
way  by  which  the  Iranians  will  perceive 
that  there  is  still  some  vigor  left  in  U.S. 
leadership,  is  if  the  UJS.  demonstrates, 
at  long  last,  strength,  national  pride.  £md 
unwavering  firmness. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  article 
to  which  I  earlier  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  foUows : 

Trusting  to  the  Atatollah 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Contrary  to  the  nearly  universal  belief  in 
Washington.  Jimmy  Carter  never  was  given 
any  assurance  before  his  approval  of  the 
U.N.  Commission  of  Inquiry  that  this  con- 
cession would  lead  to  release  of  American 
hostages  In  Tehran. 

That  stunning  disclosure  was  made  last 
weekend  by  a  top  presidential  adviser  to  in- 
fluential Democratic  senators.  It  speUs  out 
the  sense  of  desperation  in  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration over  resolving  the  hostage 
question.  President  Carter  was  merely  plant- 
ing a  seed  of  hope  for  quick  release  of  the 
hostages  without  commitment  of  any  kind 
from  the  chaotic  Iranian  government. 

In  the  view  of  those  briefed  on  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  this  points  to  a  crescendo  of 
new  humiliations  of  the  United  States.  It 
suggests  that  the  revolutionary  government 
in  Tehran  has  set  a  course  designed  to  toy 
with  the  United  States  mercilessly  by 
dangling  one  "solution"  after  another,  then 
withdrawing  them  with  demands  for  sweet- 
ened U.S.  concessions. 

Carter's  approval  of  the  U.N.  commission, 
coinciding  with  his  campaign  against  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  in  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary, raised  suspicions.  But  staunchest  sup- 
porters in  Congress  assumed  he  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  signed  agreement  In  his  hip 
pocket.  None  of  these  Democrats  thought  for 
a  moment  that  the  president  would  rely  on 
the  good  will  of  a  revolutionary  movement 
that  does  not  conceal  its  hatred  for  him  or 
his  nation. 

These  Democrats  could  not  be  more  wrong. 
For  whatever  reasons.  Carter  embarked  on 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  costly  fool's  errand. 
Desperation  for  an  end  to  the  Impasse  led 
him  to  put  his  trust  in  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
and  the  keepers  of  Tehran's  embassy  Jail. 

The  slow  crumbling  of  unshakable  U.S. 
positions,  leading  to  one  humbling  conces- 
sion after  another,  suggests  that  in  the  end 
Khomeini  and  the  terrorists  may  obtain  most 
of  what  they  have  always  demanded.  This  at 
least  Includes  "self -criticism"  by  Jimmy  Car- 
ter of  the  past  U.S.  role  In  Iran. 

But  the  Iranians  want  far  more  than  presi- 
dential "self-crltlcism"  for  his  country's 
"sins."  They  still  want  the  shah,  and  no- 
body can  any  longer  be  sure  they  will  not 
get  him. 

The  U.N.  commission  will  generate  world 
publicity  about  alleged  torture  victims  of  the 
shah  and  other  sins  laid  at  his  doorstep.  That 
may  well  turn  this  country  against  the  shah. 
"They're  going  to  drag  the  shah  down  In  the 
mud  and  work  for  a  change  in  American 
public  opinion,"  one  senator  told  us  after 
learning  the  truth  from  the  White  House. 

That  Carter  would  lend  himself  to  such 
dangerous  exploitation  shows  how  far  the 
U.S.  position  has  receded  from  those  early 
days  last  fall.  National  security  adviser  Zblg- 
niew  Brzezlnskl  then  was  riding  daUy  herd 


on  the  hostage  crlsLs.  using  the  Special  Co- 
ordination Committee  of  the  National 
Security  Council. 

This  body  was  expanded  during  the  early 
part  of  the  hostage  crisis  to  Include  Carter's 
two  most  intimate  advisers:  White  House 
chief  of  staff  Hamilton  Jordan  and  press  sec- 
retary Jody  Powell.  Jordan  and  PoweU  quick- 
ly became  partisans  of  Brzezlnskl's  no-con- 
cesslons  policy.  Jordan  had  a  personal  hand 
in  helping  Brzezlnskl  guide  the  8CC — and 
the  president — toward  a  policy  that  estab- 
lished "national  honor"  as  more  important 
than  the  lives  of  the  Americans  held  hostage. 

But  one  internal  development  in  Iran 
after  another  passed  without  hoped-for  re- 
ward. Brzezlnskl's  daily  sessions  of  the  SCC 
gave  way  to  business  as  usual.  The  State 
Department  here  and  VS.  diplomats  at  the 
United  Nations  exerted  more  Influence  as 
political  tension  on  the  hostage  issue  dim- 
med slightly  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan commanded  the  ^C's  fuU 
attention. 

With  Kennedy  trying  to  salvage  his  fading 
campaign  by  exploiting  the  hostage  Issue, 
Carter  on  Feb.  13  announced  his  surprise  ap- 
proval of  the  long-considered  U.N.  commis- 
sion. 

Carter's  three-month-old  policy  of  no  in- 
vestigating commission  before  the  hostages 
were  set  free- was  reversed  in  these  words: 
"We  would  support  step>s  by  the  United  Na- 
tions that  would  lead  to  release  of  the  hos- 
tages. .  .  ."  That  deflated  Kennedy's  call  in 
New  Hampshire  for  a  commission. 

But  checkmating  Teddy  surely  cannot  be 
the  real  reason  the  president  bought  a  pig  in 
a  poke.  He  did  so  because  he  had  no  other 
options,  and  that  is  a  working  definition  of 
despair.  9 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  MUST 
NOT  BE  TAXED 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  and  active  support  fM- 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67,  a  reso- 
lution putting  the  Congress  on  record 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  social  se- 
curity boiefits  be  subject  to  Federal 
taxaticm. 

It  is  vital  that  our  people  who  receive 
social  security  benefits  be  assured  that 
Federal  taxes  will  not  be  forced  upon 
them,  further  cutting  into  their  stand- 
ard of  living. 

For  40  years  now.  social  security  boie- 
fits  have  been  exanpt  from  Federal  tax- 
ation. Millions  of  our  retired  Americans 
who  have  helped  build  our  country,  paid 
their  social  security  taxes  faithfully 
throughout  their  woricing  years.  They  did 
so  believing  that  the  social  security  bene- 
fits they  would  eventually  receive  would 
be  free  of  any  Federal  tax.  It  would  be 
unfair  and  wrong  to  chsmge  this  system 
40  years  later  and  suddenly  make  social 
security  income  subject  to  PedersJ  taxes. 
Most  of  our  senior  citizens  are  already 
having  nearly  an  impossible  time  keep- 
ing up  with  inflation.  With  out-of -con- 
trol energy  prices,  rising  health  care 
costs,  and  high  food  costs,  and  the  over- 
all inflation  rate,  it  msikes  no  sense  to 
place  another  tax  on  our  retirees. 

The  pr(4>osal  to  tax  half  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  has  come  from  the  1979 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
which  studied  the  social  security  system 
for  19  months.  I  am  flatly  opposed  to 
their  recommendation  and  wonder  if 
they  even  considered  the  fact  that  their 
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taxation  proposal  could  cost  our  senior 
citizens  up  to  $350  a  year?  I  wonder  if 
the  Advisory  Council  realizes  that  nearly 
20  percent  of  our  senior  citizens  on  so- 
cial security  already  live  below  the 
poverty  level? 

This  taxation  proposal  has  caused 
great  concern  among  our  retirees  and 
senior  citizens,  and  it  is  important  that 
we  act  forcefully  to  reject  this  taxation 
idea  and  assure  all  those  receiving  so- 
cial security  that  we  will  protect  their 
social  security  income  against  any  new 
taxes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  67  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  follows: 

Whereas  social  security  was  established  to 
protect  the  Income  of  Americans  against 
the  serious  economic  risks  that  families  face 
upon  retirement,  disability,  and  death:  and 

Whereas  social  security  provides  a  monthly 
payment  to  some  thirty-five  million  bene- 
ficiaries: and 

Whereas  the  1979  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  has  recommended  that  half 
of  social  security  benefits  be  included  in 
taxable  Income  for  Federal  income  taxes;  and 

Whereas  social  security  benefits  are  now 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation:  and 

Whereas  for  the  people  affected,  taxing  of 
social  security  benefits  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  cut  in  benefit  payments:  and 

Whereas  15  to  20  per  centum  of  the  elderly, 
even  with  social  security,  are  today  below  the 
poverty  level  and  all  Americans  are  suffering 
the  effects  of  Infiatlon:  and 

Whereas  estimates  based  on  1978  data  in- 
dicate that  taxing  one-half  of  social  security 
benefits  would  affect  ten  million  six  hundred 
thousand  tax  filing  units  of  the  twenty-four 
million  two  hundred  thousand  individuals 
who  received  social  security  cash  benefits: 
and 

Whereas  the  estimated  impact  of  this  taxa- 
tion of  social  security  benefits  would  have 
Increased  the  average  tax  liability  of  those 
tax  units  affected  in  1968  by  $350:  and 

Whereas  the  total  estimated  Increase  In 
Federal  tax  collections  in  1978  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  one-half  of  social  security  benefits 
would  be  »3. 700,000.000:  and 

Whereas  the  prospect  of  possible  cuts  has 
alarmed  many  older  Americans  and  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  Americans  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  social  security  program: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  oj 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council's  recommendation  that 
one-half  of  social  security  benefits  should 
be  subject  to  taxation  would  adversely  affect 
social  security  recipients  and  undermine  the 
confidence  of  American  workers  in  the  social 
security  programs,  that  social  security  bene- 
fits are  and  should  remain  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Uxation,  and  that  the  Ninety-sixth 
Congress  will  not  enact  legislation  to  Im- 
plement the  Advisory  Council's  recommenda- 
tlon.0 


INTERPRETATIVE  RULINGS  OP  THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  I  sub- 
mit a  number  of  the  committee's  inter- 
pretative rulings  on  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  made  piirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  Senate  Resolution  110,  95th 
Congress.  These  30  rulings  answer  ques- 
tions raised  by  Members,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  the  public  re- 
garding Senate  Rules  42-50,  the  franked 
mail  statute  and  regiilations,  and  other 


matters.  They  are  presented  chonologi- 
cally  by  ruUng  number  (beginning  with 
No.  243 )  with  reference  to  subject  and  re- 
flect c(»nmittee  action  between  March 
29,  1979  and  June  29,  1979.  The  first  103 
rulings  were  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  7,  1978.  Rul- 
ings 104-150  were  published  November 
9,  1978.  Rulings  151-242  were  published 
September  5,  1979. 

The  committee  also  responded  by  let- 
ter to  69  inquiries  not  submitted  here  for 
publication.  These  inquiries  were  either 
too  specialized  to  be  of  general  assistance 
or  responses  to  inquiries  duplicated  in- 
terpretations presented  here  or  previous- 
ly published.  These  committee  actions 
niunber  19  with  respect  to  franking  and 
use  of  radio  and  television  studios,  9  on 
letterhead,  2  on  conflict  of  interest,  9  on 
travel,  5  on  gifts,  3  on  financial  disclo- 
sure, 2  on  honoraria  and  20  on  miscella- 
neous topics. 

Interpretative  rulings  by  the  commit- 
tee may  be  relied  upon  by  an  individual 
involved  in  a  specific  transaction  or  ac- 
tivity which  is  indistinguishable  in  all  its 
material  aspects  from  the  facts  on  which 
a  ruling  has  been  made.  The  committee 
encourages  written  requests  for  rulings 
on  specific  situations  not  clearly  covered 
by  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

The  committee  will  continue  to  respond 
to  written  requests  for  interpretations, 
treat  such  requests  confidentially,  and 
publish  its  rulings  with  appropriate  dele- 
tions to  protect  the  privacy  of  individu- 
als who  seek  committee  guidance. 

The  rulings  of  the  select  committee  are 
as  follows: 

Interpretative  Rctung  No.  243 

Date  Issued:   March  29,   1979. 

Applicable  Rules  and  Area:  42,*  45,  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978. 

Question  considered:  May  a  Senator  par- 
ticipate on  the  Advisory  Board  of  a  tax- 
exempt  educational  institution  for  which  he 
would    receive    no    compensation? 

Ruling:  Senate  Rule  45  prohibits  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
from  engaging  in  any  outside  business  or 
professional  activity  which  is  Inconsistent 
or  in  confilct  with  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  official  duties.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee's understanding  that  the  particular 
institution  Is  an  independent  organization, 
is  not  affiliated  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  group  and  does  not  nor  will  it  seek 
Federal  funds  for  any  of  its  activities.  Based 
on  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  Senator's  participation 
on  the  board  of  such  an  Institution  would 
not  be  in  violation  of  any  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  Rules,  nor  would  It,  in 
and  of  Itself,  present  any  actual  or  apparent 
confilct  of  Interest. 

The  Committee  notes  that  a  Senator's 
membership  on  such  a  board  would  be  re- 
portable under  Senate  Rule  42  and  the 
Ethics  In  Oovernment  Act  of  1978,  Public 
Law  95-521. 

Interpretative  Ritmnc  No.  244 

Date  issued:  April  3,  1979. 

Applicable  Rule:  46. 

Question  considered:  Is  a  privately  owned 
corporation  that  is  set  up  to  own  and  op- 
erate a  radio  station  a  "publicly  regulated 
corporation  or  business  entity"  within  the 


meaning  of  Senate  Rule  45,  paragraph  T>  • 
Paragraph  7  of  Rule  45  states  that:  No 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  »25,000 
per  annum  and  employed  for  more  than 
ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  shall  serve  as 
an  officer  or  member  of  the  board  of  any 
publicly  held  or  publicly  regulated  corpo- 
ration, financial  Institution,  or  business  en- 
tity . . .  ■• 

Ruling:  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
definition  of  "publicly  regulated"  corpora- 
tions includes  those  corporations  regulated 
by  Federal  agencies  which  affect  an  entire 
industry.  Thus,  a  privately  held  corpora- 
tion set  up  to  own  and  operate  a  radio  sta- 
tion would  be  considered  a  "publicly  regu- 
lated" corporation  for  the  purposes  of  Rule 
45,  paragraph  7,  since  the  communications 
Industry  Is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

The  Committee  also  notes  that  paragraph 
7  permits  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  to  serve  without  compensation 
on  the  boards  of  organizations  which  we 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and  to  serve  on  any  other  boards  If  (1)  the 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  had  served  con- 
tinuously as  a  board  member  for  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  his  or  her  most  recent 
election  or  appointment  to  the  Senate.  (2) 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  perform 
such  service  is  minimal,  and  (3)  the  indi- 
vidual Is  not  a  member  of,  or  a  member  of 
the  staff  of,  any  Senate  committee  which 
has  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any  agency 
of  the  Government  charged  with  regulating 
the  activities  of  the  corporation,  institution, 
or  other  business  entity. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  245 

Date  Issued:  April  9,  1979. 

Applicable  Rule:  42*. 

Questions  considered:  What  are  the  dis- 
closure obligations  under  Rule  42  of  the 
state  of  a  Senator  who  dies  in  office?  Spe- 
cifically, Is  the  administrator  of  a  deceased 
Senator's  estate  required  to  file  a  financial 
disclosure  statement? 

RuUng:  Rule  42  requires  a  reporting  in- 
dividual to  file  a  public  financial  disclosure 
report  on  the  date  of  leaving  the  Senate,  in 
addition  to  filing  the  annual  report  during 
the  report  during  the  period  of  Senate  serv- 
ice. 

Rule  42.1(b)  provides:  Each  individual 
(who  is  required  to  make  an  annual  filing) 
who  during  any  calendar  year  ceases  to  oc- 
cupy an  office  or  position  shall  file  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  financial 
statement  for  that  portion  of  such  year  be- 
ginning on  January  1  and  ending  on  the  date 
on  which  he  ceases  to  occupy  such  office  or 
position. 

The  Committee  has  concluded,  however, 
that  Rule  42  does  not  require  that  a  public 
financial  disclosure  statement  be  submitted 
for  the  estate  of  a  Senator  who  dies  in 
office. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  246 

Date  Issued:  April  9,  1979. 

Applicable  Rule  and  Area:  44,  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Question  considered:  Is  it  Improper  for  a 
Senator  to  receive  an  honorarium  paid  wholly 
out  of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress? 

Ruling:  The  Committee  notes  that  Section 
6533(c)(2)  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code    (the  relevant  provision  of  the  Dual 
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•  Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3,  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Ru'e  42  and  putting  In  Its  place  a  new  Rule 
42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
The  Ethics  In  Oovernment  Act  of  1978. 


•  This  is  now  paragraph  6.  S.  Res.  274, 
agreed  to  November  14,  1979,  removed  para- 
graph 5  from  Rule  46  necessitating  renum- 
bering of  the  Rule's  paragraphs. 

•  Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3,  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Rule  42  and  putting  In  Its  place  a  new  Rule 
42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
The  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978. 


Compensation  Act)  provides  that:  ".  .  .  ap- 
propriated funds  are  not  available  for  pay- 
ment to  an  Individual  of  pay  from  more 
than  one  position  if  the  aggregate  (gross) 
compensation  from  the  positions  exceeds 
(5,987  a  year,  and  If  the  pay  of  one  of  the 
positions  is  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (in  the  case  of  employees  receiv- 
ing single  per  annum  rates  of  compensa- 
tion)." 

However,  the  term  "position"  Is  defined 
as  "...  a  civilian  office  or  position  (Includ- 
ing a  temporary,  part-time,  or  Intermittent 
position) ,  appointive  or  elective.  In  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  (including 
a  Government  corporation  and  a  nonappro- 
priated fund  Instrumentality  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  armed  forces)  or  In  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Thus,  receipt  by  a  Senator  of  an  honorari- 
um paid  from  appropriated  funds  would  not 
appear  to  be  prohibited  under  the  Act. 

By  itself,  the  payment  of  honoraria  from 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  appears  to 
violate  no  law  or  provision  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Conduct.  However,  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances could  raise  questions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  arrangement.  In  order  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  such 
circumstances  exist,  the  Committee  would 
need  to  know  the  relevant  details  In  a  par- 
ticular Instance. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  347 

Date  Issued:  April  11,  1979. 

Applicable  Rule  42.* 

Question  Considered:  Is  a  former  Senator 
required  to  disclose  the  assets  of  a  qualified 
blind  trust  if  the  trust  is  dissolved?  May  a 
Senator  withdraw  documents  submitted  to 
the  Ethics  Conunittee  and  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  concerning  a  blind  trust  after  his  or 
her  Senate  service   has  ended? 

Ruling:  The  Committee  has  concluded 
that  the  provision  of  Rule  42  which  requires 
the  public  disclosure  of  trust  assets  when 
a  qualified  blind  trust  is  dissolved  is  appli- 
cable only  to  a  trust  dissolved  during  a 
Senator's  term  of  office.  Where  a  qualified 
blind  trust  is  dissolved  after  Senate  service 
ends.  Rule  42  does  not  require  public  dis- 
closure of  the  trust  assets. 

However,  Rule  42(1)  (b)  requires  that  a 
Senator  submit  a  public  financial  disclosure 
on  the  date  of  leaving  Senate  service.  Where 
a  qualified  blind  trust  was  maintained  up 
to  the  time  of  the  end  of  Senate  service,  the 
assets  of  that  trust  need  not  be  disclosed 
In  that  report. 

The  Ethics  Committee  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  will  retain  documents  sub- 
mitted to  them  concerning  the  qualified 
blind  trust.  ' 

Interpretative   Ruling  No.   248 

Date  issued:  April  27,  1979. 

Applicable  Rules:  46,  49. 

Question  considered :  May  a  Senator  hire  a 
summer  intern  who  would  be  compensated 
from  funds  derived  from  the  Senator's  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  of  the  previous 
year? 

Ruling:  Rule  46  authorizes  the  defrayal 
of  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  of- 
ficial duties  from  four  specified  sources,  in- 
cluding funds  derived  from  a  political  com- 
mittee, as  defined  in  Section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 


*  Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3,  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Rule  42  and  putting  in  its  place  a  new 
Rule  42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title 
I  of  The  Ethics  in  Oovernment  Act  of  1978. 
Title  I  contains  provisions  for  qualified  blind 
trusts  similar  to  those  which  were  contained 
In  Rule  42  prior  to  passage  of  S.  Res.  220. 


The  Committee  has  been  Informed  as  a 
result  of  discussions  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  Senate 
Disbursing  Office  that  such  an  individual 
would  not  technically  be  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  and  thus  would  not  t>e  eligible  for  a 
Senate  identification  card,  insurance  cover- 
age, income  tax  withholding  or  social  secu- 
rity/retirement withholding.  Rather,  It  would 
appear  that  such  an  Individual  would  be 
the  personal  employee  of  the  employing  Sen- 
ator. However,  for  purposes  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  any  individual 
whose  services  are  utilized  by  a  Member  on 
a  full-time  basis  for  more  than  90  days  will 
be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 
An  individual  whose  services  are  used  for  this 
period  of  time  is  required  by  paragraph  4  of 
Rule  49  to  agree  In  writing  to  comply  with 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate. 

Interpretative   Ruling   No.   249 

Date  Issued :  April  27,  1979. 

Applicable  Area:  Franking. 

Question  considered:  May  a  Senator  make 
use  of  the  mailing  frank  lor  sending  "ex- 
press mail"  from  his/her  office? 

Ruling:  While  nothing  In  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  mailing  frank,  39 
U.S.C.  3210.  et  seq..  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  frank  for  "express  mail",  the  Senate 
Postmaster  has  indicated  that,  because  of 
practical  considerations,  such  use  could  not 
be  authorized  at  this  time.  He  has  further 
stated  that  In  order  for  the  mailing  frank 
to  be  utilized  in  this  manner,  the  Postal 
Service  would  first  have  to  establish  a  special 
unit  to  monitor  the  use  of  the  frank  for  this 
and  other  "special  services".  Including  regis- 
tered, certified,  insured,  and  special  delivery 
mall. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  260 

Date  Issued:  April  27, 1979. 

Applicable  area :  Franking. 

Question  considered:  May  a  Senator  In- 
clude In  a  franked  response  to  a  constituent 
who  has  wTitten  concerning  legislation  and 
whom  the  Senator  and  his  spouse  have 
known  for  many  years,  a  closing  statement 
Eis  follows:  "(spouse's  name)  Joins  me  In 
sending  warm  regards"? 

Ruling:  Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 3210(a)(6)  states:  "It  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress,  that  a  Member  of  .  .  .  Congress 
may  not  mall  as  franked  mall  •  *  •  (B)  mail 
matter  which  constitutes  or  includes  (1) 
greetings  from  the  spouse  or  other  members 
of  the  family  of  such  Member."  (emphasis 
added) 

This  statutory  provision  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  Inclusion  of  any  greeting  from  a 
Senator's  spouse  in  material  mailed  out 
under  the  franking  privilege.  This  prohibi- 
tion would  apply  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  both  parties  may  have  known  the  pro- 
posed recipient  for  many  years. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  2S1 

Date  Issued:  April  27, 1979. 

Applicable  rules  and  area:  42,*  43,  46, 
Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978. 

Question  considered:  May  a  Senator  ac- 
cept an  unsolicited  gift  of  certain  newspa- 
pers which  have  been  provided  to  him  on  a 
dally  basis,  via  air  courier,  by  a  company 
engaged  in  the  air  courier  and  air  freight 
business? 

Ruling:  Senate  Rule  46  prohibits  the  ac- 
ceptance of  funds  (other  than  personal  and 


campaign  funds)  to  defray  expenses  Incurred 
by  a  Senator  in  connection  with  his  official 
Senate  duties.  The  Committee  consistently 
has  ruled'  that  In-klnd  contributions  of 
goods  and  services  from  outside  sources  for 
official  expenses  are  subject  to  the  prohibi- 
tions of  Rule  46.  In  response  to  the  present 
question,  the  Committee  ruled  that  If  un- 
solicited donations  of  newspapers  (Including 
postage  or  air  freight  charges.  If  any)  were 
not  contributions  to  "expenses  incurred  by 
a  Member  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties,"  they  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  Rule  46. 
Acceptance  of  such  gifts  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices would  be  permissible,  as  long  as  the 
donor  is  not  a  prohibited  source  within  the 
meaning  of  Paragraph  1(b)  of  Rule  43,  or 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  gifts  received  from 
a  donor  who  is  a  prohibited  source  does  not 
exceed  $100  in  a  calendar  year. 

In  determining  the  value  of  such  dona- 
tions for  the  purposes  both  of  Rule  43  and  of 
Rule  46,  where  applicable,  the  Committee 
ruled  that  the  value  of  goods  and  services 
received  would  be  the  retail  or  fair  market 
value  of  the  goods  or  services,  rather  than 
the  cost  to  the  donor  of  providing  such  goods 
or  services.  The  Committee  noted  that  such 
gifts  may  be  reportable  under  both  Senate 
Rule  42  and  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act 
of  1978. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  252 

Date  Issued :  April  27,  1979. 

Applicable  Rules:  42*,  43. 

Question  Considered:  May  a  Senate 
staff  member  accept  from  a  corporation  a 
$500  cash  award  which  Is  given  annually  as 
a  public  service  to  the  professional  conserva- 
tion workers  and  to  ten  persons  who  have 
done  outstanding  volunteer  work? 

Ruling:  Rule  43,  which  prohlblte  the  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  gifts  from  persons  and 
cooperations  having  a  direct  Interest  In  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress,  defines  the  term 
"gift"  to  e.rclude  "a  bona  fide  award  pre- 
sented In  recognition  of  public  service  •>*<* 
available  to  the  general  public."  The  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  this  exception 
applies  to  the  cash  award  which  has  been 
described,  so  long  as  the  recipients  were 
chosen  from  the  ge.neral  public. 

If  the  staff  memt>er  is  a  reporting  in- 
dividual under  Rule  42,  the  cash  award 
would  be  reported  as  a  gift. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  253 
Date  Issued:  May  7,  1979. 
Applicable  Rule:  46. 

Question  Considered:  Is  It  proper  for  a 
Senator  to  establish  a  bank  account  which 
will  be  used  exclusively  to  receive  funds  from 
outside  earned  income  In  order  to  pay  ex- 
penses related  to  his  or  her  official  duties 
which  are  not  reimbursable  through  official 
Senate  allowances? 

Ruling :  Rule  46  provides  that  a  Senate  may 
maintain  an  office  account  to  defray  expenses 
incurred  In  connection  with  his  or  her  of- 
ficial duties,  provided  that  such  an  account 
Is  composed  only  of  any  of  four  specific 
types  of  funds.  These  Include  the  personal 
funds  of  the  Senator  and  funds  which  have 
been  received  as  reasonable  reimbursements 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  Senator  in  connec- 
tion with  personal  services  provided  by  the 


*  Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3,  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Rule  42  and  putting  In  its  place  a  new 
Rule  42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovernment  Act  of 
1978. 


•  See  Interpretative  Ruling  No.  199.  dated 
November  6,  1978;  No.  134,  dated  May  18, 
1978;  No.  44.  dated  July  18,  1977;  No.  43. 
dated  July  13.  1977:  No.  38,  dated  June  29, 
1977:  and  No.  18,  dated  May  23,  1977. 

•Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3.  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Rule  42  and  putting  In  Its  place  a  new  Rule 
42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
The  Ethics  In  Oovernment  Act  of  1978. 
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Senator  to  the  organization  making  the  reim- 
bursement. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  described  separate  bank  account, 
with  Its  record-keeping  potential,  would  be  a 
satisfactory  method  of  maintaining  the  type 
of  office  account  which  is  authorized  by  Rule 
46. 

The  Committee  expresses  no  opinion  as  to 
the  tax  consequences,  if  any,  of  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  bank  account. 

INTTRPRETATTVE    RUUNC    No.    254 

Date  Issued:  May  7,  1979. 

Applicable  Area:  Advisory  Opinion  on  Use 
of  Letterhead. 

Question  considered:  A  Senator  has  pro- 
posed for  the  Committee's  review  several  ex- 
amples of  letterheads  on  stationery  and  en- 
veiopes  for  use  by  non-Senate  organizations 
in  their  mailings.  None  of  the  formats  would 
use  the  Senator's  official  Senate  stationery. 
Which,  if  any,  of  these  proposed  formats  is 
consistwnt  with  the  Ethics  Committees  Ad- 
visory Opinion  on  the  Use  of  Letterhead  (Au- 
gust 14,  1978)  ? 

Format  1:  Name  of  Senator,  Senator's 
State,  XJJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Format  2:  U.S.  Senate,  Name  of  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Format  3:  Senator  (Name  of  Senator), 
Washington,  D.C. 

Format  4:  Name  of  Senator,  U.S.  Senator 
Washington,  D.C. 

Format  6:  U.S.  Senator,  Senator's  State, 
Name  of  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ruling:  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
use  of  formats  one  and  two  on  lettertiead  to 
be  used  by  non-Senate  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations In  their  mailings  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Committee's  Advisory  Opin- 
ion of  August  14,  1978,  because  both  formats 
include  the  words  "United  States  Senate." 

INTEHPRETATTVE    RtTLINO    No.    255 

Date  Issued:  May  10,  1979. 

Applicable  Rules:  46,  48. 

Question  Considered:  May  a  Senator  ac- 
cept without  charge  from  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Bxislness  a  computer 
list  of  6,000  names  and  addresses  of  his  or 
her  biisiness  constituents  for  inclusion  in 
the  Senator's  Senate  computer  file?  The 
Conunlttee  understands  that  the  computer 
list  Is  non-partisan  in  character  and  woiild 
be  avaUable  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  desired  to  obtain  It. 

Ruling:  Senate  Rule  46  prohibits  the  ac- 
ceptance of  goods  and  services  by  Senators 
In  connection  with  official  duties  imless  they 
are  paid  for  with  funds  from  one  of  the  four 
sources  listed  in  the  Rule.  However,  the 
Committee  has  previously  ruled*  that  in- 
kind  services  provided  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  are  not  subject  to  the 
Rule  46  restrictions.  The  computerized  mail- 
ing list  provided  by  the  White  House  con- 
ference falls  under  this  exception. 

The  Committee  notes  that  under  Rule  48 
paragraph  5.  the  mailing  list  can  only  be 
in-joroorated  Into  the  Senate's  comnuter  fa- 
culties If  the  lists  bear  no  Identification  of 
individuals  as  campaign  workers  or  contrib- 
utors, as  members  of  a  political  party  or  by 
any  other  political  designation. 

iNTraPHETATIVE   RULING    No.    256 

Date  Issued:   May   14,   1979. 
ADDlicable  Rule  and  Area:  42* •.  the  Ethics 
in  Oovemment  Act  of  1978. 


8ee  Interpretative  Rulings  No.  219.  dated 
January  24,  1979,  No.  196,  dated  October  26 
1978,  No.  195,  dated  October  18,  1978  and  No. 
72.  dated  September  29,  1977. 

••Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3,  1979)  S.  Res.  220  strilrlng 
Rule  42  and  putting  in  its  place  a  new  Rule 
42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  -ntle  I  of 
The  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  of  1978. 


Question  considered:  A  reporting  individ- 
ual under  Rule  42  and  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  purchased  a  cemetery 
lot  for  the  interment  of  a  granddaughter. 
Is  this  Interest  dlsclosable  as  an  interest  in 
real  property? 

Ruling:  Rule  42  requires  disclosure  of 
"the  identity  ...  of  each  item  of  real  prop- 
erty held  .  .  .  during  a  calendar  year."  Sec- 
tion 102(a)(3)  of  -ntle  1  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  requires  disclosure 
of  "the  Identity  ...  of  any  Interest  in 
property  held  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  in  a  trade  or  business,  or  for  Invest- 
ment on  the  production  of  Income." 

The  cemetery  lot  is  not  dlsclosable  under 
the  E:thics  in  Government  Act  because  the 
facts  indicate  that  it  is  not  "property 
held  ...  In  a  trade  or  business,  or  for  in- 
vestment or  the  production  of  Income."  The 
Committee  decided  that  where  a  cemetery 
lot  is  held  for  the  interment  of  a  relative, 
as  "relative"  is  defined  in  the  Act  (Section 
102(2))  and  the  Rule  (paragraph  7(J)),  no 
public  disclosure  of  the  holding  is  required. 

Interpretative  Rulinc  No.  257 

Date  issued:    May   14,   1979. 

Applicable   Rule:    45. 

Question  considered:  May  a  former  em- 
ployee of  a  Senate  committee  resume  em- 
ployment with  the  same  committee  if  he  is 
in  the  process  of  putting  together  a  business 
venture  in  the  same  field  with  which  his 
committee  work  will  be  concerned?  The  In- 
dividual is  considered  an  expert  In  this  par- 
ticular field. 

Ruling:  The  Committee  believes  that  if 
this  Individual  were  to  be  retained  by  his 
former  committee,  questions  might  be  raised 
under  Senate  Rule  45.  Conflict  of  Interest. 
Paragraph  6*  of  Rule  45  prohibits  a  Senate 
employee  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $25,000  per  year  and  employed  in  excess 
of  90  days  per  year  from  (a)  affiliating  with 
a  firm,  partnership,  or  association  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  professional  services 
for  compensation;  (b)  pernutting  the  use  of 
the  individual's  name  by  such  an  entity; 
or  (c)  practicing  a  profession  for  compen- 
sation to  any  extent  during  regular  Senate 
hours  of  the  office  in  which  the  individual 
Is  employed.  The  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  makes  clear  that  the  prohibition 
was  meant  to  include  services  performed  as 
a  consultant. 

The  Conunlttee  believes,  however,  that 
because  the  business  venture  is  In  the 
seminal  stages,  paragraph  6  of  Rule  45  would 
not  bar  such  activities.  At  some  late  date, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  individual's 
activities  In  connection  with  the  venture, 
application  of  this  provision  may  operate  to 
bar  such  activities. 

Paragraphs  2  and  3  of  Rule  45  are  also 
pertinent.  Paragraph  2  prohibits  outside 
business  activities  which  create  a  conflict 
of  Interest  or  the  appearance  of  such  a  con- 
flict: paragraph  3  requires  an  employee's 
supervising  Senator  to  take  such  action  as 
is   necessary  to  avoid   conflicts  of  interest. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
situation  might  raise  the  possibility  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  because  the  individual's 
outside  business  activities  and  Senate  duties 
appear  to  overlap  in  subject  matter.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  has  recognized  in  prior 
rulings  that  the  Code  places  the  initial  re- 
sponsibility for  avoidance  of  conflict  of  In- 
terest on  an  employee's  supervising  Senator. 
A  Judgment  as  to  whether  a  situation  may 
create  a  conflict,  or  the  appearance  thereof, 
requires  continuing  attention  to  both  the 
Individual's  Senate  work  assignments  and 
outside  activities,  which  this  Committee  is 
not  In  a  position  to  provide. 


•This  is  now  paragraph  5.  S.  Res.  274, 
agreed  to  November  14,  1979,  removed  para- 
graph 6  from  Rule  45  necessitating  reniun- 
berlng  of  the  Rule's  paragraphs. 


Febmary  27,  1980 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  258 

Date  Issued:  May  15,  1979. 

Applicable  Rules:  42*,  43. 

Question  Considered:  May  a  Senator  ac- 
cept an  honorary  country  club  membership 
as  a  result  of  being  a  Senator  as  well  as 
accept  gifts  for  taking  part  in  a  golf  tourna- 
ment? 

Ruling :  Rule  43  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  defines  the  term  "gift"  to  in- 
clude "anything  of  value"  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions). The  Committee  believes  that  In 
ordinary  circumstances  an  honorary  club 
membership  and  gifts  given  as  a  result  of 
being  a  Senator  and  partaking  in  a  golf 
tournament  would  fall  within  Rule  43s  def- 
inition of  "gift." 

Rule  43  prohibits  the  acceptance  by  Sena- 
tors of  gifts  that  have  an  aggregate  value 
of  over  $100  per  from  entities  with  a  "di- 
rect Interest  In  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress ",  as  that  phrase  is  defined  in  para- 
graph Kb).  If  the  donor  of  these  gifts  Is 
not  a  "prohibited  source"  or  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  gifts  does  not  exceed  $100  the 
gifts  may  be  accepted. 

If  the  value  of  the  gifts  is  in  excess  of 
$100.  Senate  Rule  42  requires  that  the  gifts 
be  disclosed  along  with  the  Identity  of  the 
donor,  and  a  brief  description  of  and  value 
of  the  gifts. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  259 

Date  issued:  May  18,  1979. 

Applicable  Area:  Franking. 

Question  Considered:  May  a  Senator's 
opening  statement  at  hearings  before  a 
Senate  committee  be  mailed  under  his  or  her 
frank  to  constituents? 

Ruling:  The  Committee  has  determined 
that  the  frank  may  be  used  to  mall  a  copy 
of  the  opening  statement  in  response  to  con- 
stituent inquiries  concerning  the  subject  of 
the  hearings.  Mass  mailings  which  contain 
more  than  five  personal  references  to  the 
sender  are  ordinarily  prohibited;  however, 
the  Conunlttee  has  previously  ruled  that 
the  personal  reference  restriction  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  transcripts  of  Senate  conunlttee 
hearings."  The  statement  though  in  dif- 
ferent form,  is  the  essential  equivalent  of 
the  hearing  transcript  and  is  determined 
therefore  to  be  frankable  in  a  mass  mailing. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  260 

Date  Issued:  May  22,  1979. 

Applicable  Rules:  45,  49. 

Question  Considered :  What  Is  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  the 
proposed  establishment  by  a  Senator  of  a 
field  representative  office  in  his  or  her  home 
state,  utilizing  the  office  location  and  facul- 
ties of  a  law  firm? 

Ruling:  In  this  instance  the  Committee 
understands  that  the  Senator  proposes  to 
hire  a  partner  in  a  law  firm  at  the  annual 
salary  of  $21,546,  to  function  as  his  or  her 
personal  representative  in  a  five-county  area. 
The  lawyer  would  perform  his  duties— which 
would  take  approximately  30  hours  a  month- 
out  of  his  law  firm's  offices  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  member  of  that  firm  and  per- 
form legal  services  for  the  firm's  clients.  In 
addition,  some  portion  of  the  lawyer's  Sen- 
ate salary  would  be  allocated  by  him  to  the 
law  firm  in  return  for  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  firm's  office  space.  Whatever  secre- 
tarial assistance  the  lawyer  would  need  would 
be  provided  by  an  employee  of  the  law  firm 
who  would  be  compensated  from  Senate  al- 
lowances. A  separate  telephone  line  would  be 

•Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3.  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Rule  42  and  putting  In  its  place  a  new  Rule 
42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I 
of  The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 

•  •  See  Interpretative  Ruling  No.  120,  dated 
April  26, 1978. 
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established  In  the  Senator's  name  within  the 
lawyer's  office  at  the  law  firm. 

Both  the  laviryer  and  his  secretarial  assist- 
ant would  be  deemed  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  purposes  of  the  Official  Code  of  Con- 
duct since  they  would  receive  compensation 
for  their  Senate  duties  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  See  Rule  49,  paragraph  2. 

Paragraph  6  >  of  Rule  45  provides  a  specific 
prohibition  on  outside  professional  activities 
for  those  Senate  employees  who  are  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $25,000  per  year. 
Although  the  lawyer  in  question  would  be 
paid  only  $21,546  a  year,  were  he  a  full-time 
employee  of  the  Senate  his  yearly  salary 
would  be  considerably  higher  than  $25,000.- 

Because  the  application  of  paragraph  6  of 
Rule  45  is  based  on  the  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $25,000  per  year, 
rather  than  on  a  gross  amount  in  excess  of 
$25,000,  the  Committee  believes  that  upon 
becoming  a  Senate  employee,  the  lawyer 
would  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this 
provision.  This  would  mean  that  he  would 
be  prohibited  from  affiliating  with  a  firm, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  professional  serv- 
ices for  compensation;  permitting  his  name 
to  be  used  by  such  a  firm,  partnership,  as- 
sociation or  corporation;  or  practicing  a 
profession  for  compensation  to  any  extent 
during  regular  office  hours  of  the  Senate  of- 
fice in  which  he  is  employed. 

In  addition,  paragraphs  two  and  three  of 
Rule  45.  which  are  applicable  to  all  Senate 
employees  irrespective  of  their  level  of  com- 
pensation, might  be  applicable  depending 
upon  the  clients  which  the  lawyer  represents 
and  the  exact  nature  of  that  representation. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  261 

Date  Issued:  May  22.  1979. 

Applicable  Rules  and  Area:  42.  43,  Foreign 
Gifts  and  Decorations  Act.  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act. 

Question  Considered: 

May  an  employee  of  the  Senate  travel  to  a 
foreign  nation  at  Its  expense  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  discussions  with  govern- 
ment officials  of  that  nation  concerning  legis- 
lative matters  of  mutual  Interest? 

Ruling: 

Article  I,  Section  9.  Clause  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution prohibits  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  absent  the  consent  of  Congress, 
from  accepting  any  gift,  to  include  the  ex- 
penses of  foreign  travel,  from  any  foreign 
government.  The  Congress  has  consented 
to  the  acceptance  of  such  gifts  In  two  specific 
Instances:  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.) 
with  respect  to  activities  arranged  by  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Foreign  Gifts  and 
Decorations  Act  (5  U.S.9.  7342)  which  per- 
mits the  acceptance  of  travel  or  the  expenses 
thereof  taking  place  entirely  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Committee  has  been  Informed  that 
this  Invitation  is  made  under  the  aegis  of  a 
program  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  State  under  section  108(A)  of 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act. 

The  Committee  has  determined  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  is  in  the  interest 


'This  is  now  paragraph  5.  S.  Res.  274, 
agreed  to  November  14,  1979.  removed  para- 
graph 5  from  Rule  45  necessitating  renum- 
bering of  the  Rule's  paragraphs. 

=  This  figure  is  based  upon  the  hourly  rate 
that  an  individual  would  receive,  $60/hr..  who 
works  30  hours  a  month  and  Is  compensated 
$21,546  a  year.  The  executive  branch  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  compute  yearly 
salary  on  the  basis  of  2080  working  hours  a 
year  and  this  figure  is  used  in  this  instance 
because  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office  bases  its 
pay  schedules  on  a  set  number  of  working 
days  in  a  year  (360)  rather  than  the  number 
of  working  hours  in  a  year. 


of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States,  and  that 
Its  principal  objective  is  educational  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  4(a)  of  Rule  43.  Funds 
provided  in  connection  with  this  program 
may  not  be  accepted  if  not  used  for  necessary 
food,  lodging,  transportation  and  related  ex- 
penses (Rule  43  (4)(c)). 

Reimbursement  of  transportation,  lodging, 
and  food  or  entertainment  aggregating  $250 
or  more  is  reportable  under  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  262 

Date  issued:  June  12,  1979. 

Applicable  Rule  and  Area:  42^,  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978. 

Question  Considered :  If  a  Senator  receives 
honoraria  for  speaking  engagements  does  this 
constitute  a  "sole  proprietorship"  required 
to  be  disclosed  under  Senate  Rule  42  and  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  as  a  "non- 
governmental position"  held  by  the  Senator? 

Ruling:  The  mere  receipt  of  honoraria 
does  not  constitute  a  "sole  proprietorship" 
for  the  purposes  of  Rule  42  or  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-521). 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  263 

Date  Issued:  June  12, 1979. 

Applicable  Rule:  49. 

Questions  Considered:  May  the  press  sec- 
retary of  a  Senator:  (1)  accompany  the  Sen- 
ator on  trips  which  are  partly  or  wholly 
campaign-related  (with  such  campaign  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  the  Senator's  prin- 
cipal campaign  conunlttee);  (2)  respond  to 
press  inquiries  of  a  campaign-related  nature; 
or  (3)  advise  the  Senator  and  the  campaign 
staff  of  press-related  political  activities?  The 
Committee  was  told  that  such  activities 
would  not  result  in  a  neglect  of  the  press 
secretary's  Senate  duties. 

Ruling:  This  Committee  has  previously 
noted,  in  response  to  requests  concerning  the 
propriety  of  Involving  Senate  staff  in  elec- 
tion campaigns,  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  directed  by 
the  Senate  to  study  this  question  and  report 
proposals  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  official 
staff  by  holders  of  public  office  in  Federal 
election  campaigns.  S.  Res.  110,  95th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess..  section  308(1977).  Pending  comple- 
tion of  this  study,  this  Committee  has  of- 
fered the  following  guidance. 

Other  than  the  restrictions  on  political 
fund  activity  in  Senate  Rule  49,  no  rule  ex- 
pressly prohibits  campaign  activity  by  staff 
during  off-duty  hours  or  during  established 
and  reasonable  annual  leave  time.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  believes  that  Senate  em- 
ployees may  engage  in  limited  campaign-re- 
lated activities  during  regular  Senate  hours, 
provided  that  the  time  Involved  Is  de  mini- 
mus and  such  activity  does  not  interfere 
with  the  employee's  official  Senate  duties. 
However,  If  an  employee  Intends  to  spend  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  on  campaign 
activities,  the  Committee  has  ruled  that  a 
Senator  should  use  his  or  her  best  Judgment 
in  determining  whether  to  remove  the  staff 
member  from  the  Senate  payroll  or  reduce 
his  or  her  Senate  salary  commensurately.*^ 

With  respect  to  the  specific  questions 
posed,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  Sen- 
ator must  use  his  or  her  best  Judgment  in 
determining  whether  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  remove  the  staff  member  from  the  Senate 
payroll  or  reduce  his  or  her  Senate  salary. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  political  activities  which  are 
official  and  those  which  are  campaign-re- 
lated is  at  times  difficult  to  draw.  The  Com- 


•  Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3.  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Rule  42  and  putting  in  its  place  a  new  Rule 
42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 

•  •  See  Interpretative  Rulings  No.  6,  dated 
May  11,  1977  and  No.  59,  dated  September  13, 
1977. 


mittee  is  aware  of  no  specific  prohlbltiona 
which  would  bar  responses  by  a  Senator's 
press  secretary  to  the  news  media  regarding 
the  Senator's  activities  which  may  be  of  a 
poUtlcal  nature. 

Interpbetattve  Ruling  No.  264 

Date  Issued:  June  12,  1979. 

Applicable  Area:  Advisory  Opinion  on  Use 
of  Senate  Letterhead. 

Question  Considered:  What  is  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee's 
August  14,  1978  Advisory  Opinion  to  a  letter 
from  a  Senator  on  Senate  letterhead  extend- 
ing an  invitation  to  support  a  United  States 
team? 

The  Advisory  Opinion  states  that:  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  Select  Committee  that  It 
Is  improper  conduct  which  refiects  upon  the 
Senate  for  a  Senator  to  authorize  or  allow 
a  non-Senate  individual,  group  or  organiza- 
tion to  use  the  words  "United  States  Senate" 
and  "Official  Business",  or  any  combination 
thereof,  on  any  letterhead  or  envelope.  The 
use  by  a  Senator  of  his  or  her  own  name 
followed  by  the  words  "United  States  Sen- 
ate" is  not  hereby  deemed  improper. 

RiUing:  The  Advisory  Opinion  seeks  to 
prohibit  a  Senator  from  authorizing  any  non- 
Senate  group  to  use  the  words  "United  States 
Senate",  whether  or  not  such  words  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  designation  "official  business." 
The  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
institution  by  non-Senate  groups  was  in- 
tended to  preclude  a  mistaken  impression  by 
the  recipient  of  a  fundraising  letter  that  the 
letter  vtras  an  official  cooununlcatdon  from 
the  Senate. 

The  final  sentence  of  the  Advisory  Opinion 
was  intended  to  allow  a  Senator  to  use  his 
letterhead,  including  the  words  "United 
States  Senate,"  for  his  own  personal  pur- 
poses. That  sentence,  however,  would  not 
authorize  a  Senator  to  sign  a  single  copy  of 
a  fund-solicitation  appeal  on  his  "United 
States  Senate"  letterhead  for  subsequent 
duplication  and  maUlng  by  a  noin-Senate 
group. 

The  Committee  has  been  Informed  that 
this  mailing  was  completely  prepared  and 
mailed  by  the  Senator's  office  exclusively  to 
Members  of  Congress,  and  that  the  U.S.  team 
had  no  role  in  the  preparation  or  mailing  of 
the  letter. 

Based  on  this  information,  the  Committee 
believes  that  this  mailing  was  of  the  tjrpe 
contemplated  in  the  final  sentence  of  the 
Advisory  Opinion  and  therefore  the  mailing 
did  not  violate  the  Advisory  Opinion. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  266 

Date  issued :  June  12.  1979. 

Applicable  Rule:  45. 

Question  Considered :  Will  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest arise  from  the  following  prospective 
commercial  transaction?  A  Senate  employee 
has  been  asked  by  a  contractor  to  seU  a  small 
tract  of  Inherited  land  for  the  purpose  of 
building  Farmers  Home  Administration  low- 
income  rental  housing.  The  employee  does 
not  Intend  to  participate  in  either  the  con- 
struction or  in  any  profits  derived  from  the 
construction  and  wUl  have  no  contact  with 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  However, 
in  the  event  the  completed  project  is  later 
syndicated  for  investment  purposes,  the  em- 
ployee would  share  in  any  profits  resulting 
from  the  syndication. 

Ruling:  This  sale  of  real  esUte  on  the  bare 
facts  presented  would  not  appear  to  raise 
questions  of  conflict.  There  are.  however, 
details  related  to  the  post-sale  arrangement 
which  could  raise  questions  of  conflict  of 
Interest:  for  example,  whether  the  individual 
assisted  in  obtaining  the  subsidy,  whether 
the  sale  or  the  sale  price  is  contingent  upon 
securing  the  subsidy,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  purchaser's  offer  to  the  individual  of 
a  participation  in  the  syndicate,  particularly, 
whether  similar  participations  are  to  be  of- 
fered on  the  same  basis  to  other  Investors. 
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Senate  Rule  45  Imposes  upon  employees 
and  their  supervising  Senator  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  of  In- 
terest. This  Conunlttee  can  call  attention  to 
relevant  considerations,  but  absent  facts 
which  would  Indicate  a  real  or  apparent  con- 
flict, it  Is  not  In  a  position  to  substitute  its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  supervising  Sena- 
tor. The  particular  position  held  by  an  em- 
ployee, and  the  exercise  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  attendant  to  that  position, 
are  central  considerations  in  determining 
the  existence  cf  a  conflict  of  Interest.  The 
supervising  Senator,  rather  than  the  Com- 
mittee, must  be  the  primary  monitor  of 
the  propriety  of  the  employee's  outside  ac- 
tivities. Senate  Rule  45.  paragraph  3,  for- 
bids outside  business  activity  unless  It  is 
reported  in  writing  to  the  supervising  Sena- 
tor so  that  he  can  take  such  action  as 
deemed  necessary  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est or  Interference  with  duties.  The  restric- 
tions In  paragraphs  1,  2.  4  and  6*  of  Rule  45 
would  also  be  pertinent  in  the  event  the 
sale  and  contemplated  business  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  consummated. 

iNTEBPRETAnVE    RtlLING   NO.    266 

Date  Issued:  June  13. 1979. 

Applicable  Rule  and  Area:  42'*,  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978. 

Question  considered :  Does  the  existence  of 
an  exploratory  committee,  established  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  to  determine  the  plau- 
sibility of  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  make 
him  a  "candidate"  for  the  purpose  of  Rule 
42  and  the  Ethics  In  Governmsnt  Act  of 
1978? 

Ruling:  Provided  that  an  individual  has 
not  taken  the  action  necessary  under  law 
of  the  state  in  which  he  is  running  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  and  the 
exploratory  committee  continues  to  receive 
contributions  and  make  expenditures  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
Individual  should  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  required  that  a  Public 
Financial  Disclosure  Report  be  flled  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  However,  should  the 
individual  at  a  later  date  (1)  decide  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  (2)  take 
any  action  necessary  under  the  state  law  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election  to  the 
Senate,  or  (3)  the  individual  or  the  explora- 
tory committee  receives  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  for  purposes  other  than 
determining  whether  the  person  should  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  the  indi- 
vidual would  then  be  deemed  to  have  been 
a  "candidate",  for  the  purposes  of  Senate 
Rule  42  and  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act 
of  1978,  as  of  the  date  his  exploratory  com- 
mittee first  received  any  contributions  or 
made  expenditures  to  "test  the  waters." 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  267 

Date  Issued:  June  18,  1979. 

Applicable  Rule  and  Area:   43.  Pranking. 

Question  Considered:  May  a  Senator  ac- 
cept a  home-state  food  product  ( 240  boxes — 
total  value  of  $120)  from  a  home  state  mar- 
keter in  order  to  distribute  it  to  every  Sen- 
ator and  to  various  Washington  newspaper 
food  editors?  The  Senator  will  also  Include  a 
cover  letter  of  explanation  with  each  sample. 

Ruling:  The  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Official   Conduct    (Senate  Report 


•This  Is  now  paragraph  5.  S.  Res.  274, 
agreed  to  November  14,  1979.  removed  para- 
graph 5  from  Rule  45  necessitating  renum- 
bering of  the  Rule's  paragraphs. 

••Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3.  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Rule  42  and  putting  In  its  place  a  new  Rule 
42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I 
of  The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of   1978. 


95-49),  in  describing  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Rule  43,  gifts,  stated  that . . . 

"The  Committee  took  notice  of  the  histor- 
ical practice  followed  in  some  offices  of  mak- 
ing home  state  products,  of  minimal  value, 
available  to  constituents  and  others  who 
visited  the  office.  Such  products  are  most 
often  In  the  form  of  food  and  beverages, 
such  as  apples,  peanuts,  coffee  and  orange 
Juice.  Obviously,  these  products  are  provided 
by  businesses  back  in  the  Senator's  home 
state,  and  some  of  the  individuals  or  organi- 
zations involved  In  providing  them  may  fall 
within  the  definition  of  those  with  a  "direct 
Interest  in  legislation."  Nevertheless,  the 
Committee  felt  that  this  time-honored  tradi- 
tion did  not  Involve  any  conflict  of  interest 
and  provision  of  home  state  products,  for 
this  type  of  distribution,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  gift  to  the  Senator  or  the  office 
since  it  Is  passed  on  to  those  visiting  the 
office." 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  procedure 
outlined  would  be  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice noted  In  Senate  Report  95-49  and  there- 
fore that  the  240  boxes  of  food  product  would 
not  be  a  gift  to  the  Senator. 

The  Committee  also  notes  that  section 
3215  of  "ntle  39  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  franking  statute,  precludes  the  use  of  the 
mailing  frank  In  distributing  samples  of  the 
product  to  various  newspaper  food  editors. 

iNTfXPRETATTVE    RUI.ING    No.    268 

Date  Issued:  June  20,  1979. 

Applicable  Rule:  45. 

Question  Considered:  May  a  Senator  hold 
a  position  as  unpaid  chairman  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  a  501(c)(4) 
educational  foundation  which  will  seek  pub- 
lic donations  In  order  to  disseminate  In- 
formation to  the  public  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  other  related  matters? 
In  addition,  may  a  member  of  the  Senator's 
staff  serve  without  pay  as  president  of  the 
foundation?  The  actu&l  management,  direc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  foundation  would 
be  accomplished  by  a  staff  to  be  paid  from 
foundation  funds,  and  no  one  affiliated  with 
the  Senate  would  engage  in  work  of  the 
foundation  during  working  hours  of  the 
Senate. 

Ruling:  The  prohibition  on  service  by  a 
Senator  or  employee  as  an  officer  or  member 
of  the  board  of  a  publicly  held  or  regulated 
organization  excludes  organizations  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501  (c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  if  the  service  is 
performed  without  compensation.  (Senate 
Rule  45(7)).'  In  a  previous  decision,-  the 
Committee  held  that  service  of  this  nature  Is 
permitted  unless  It  conflicts  or  Interferes  with 
the  conscientious  performance  of  Senate 
duties.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  advised  against  an  employee  ac- 
cepting a  position  with  a  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation where  the  activity  of  the  organization 
Is  similar  to  that  of  the  employee's  committee 
assignment  or  area  of  responsibility.  The 
study  and  dissemination  of  Information  con- 
cerning the  free  enterprise  system  Is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  corporate  purpose  stated  In 
the  foundation's  Articles  of  Incorporation. 
The  Committee  understands  that  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Senator's  staff  who  would  serve  as 
president  serves  on  a  Senate  committee  which 
has  simlUar  areas  of  responsibility.  The  Ethics 
Committee  cannot  predict  whether  this  em- 
ployee's foundation  duties  might  at  some 
time  in  the  future  come  Into  conflict,  or 
Interfere,  with  his  Senate  committee  duties. 
The  Ethics  Committee  Is  unable  to  make  a 


'  This  is  now  paragraph  6.  S.  Res.  274. 
agreed  to  November  14.  1979.  removed  para- 
graph 5  from  Rule  45  necessitating  renumber- 
ing of  the  Rule's  paragraphs. 

=  See  Interpretative  Ruling  No.  103,  dated 
March  6.  1978. 


conflict  of  Interest  determination  based  on 
thj  Infornuitlon  available.  The  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  no  conflicts  arise  rests  with 
the  individual  Member  and.  in  the  case  of  an 
employee,  also  with  the  employee's  supervis- 
ing Senator. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  269 

Date  issued:  June  26.  1979. 

Applicable  Rules :  45,49.* 

Question  considered:  What  conflict  of  In- 
terest considerations  pursuant  to  Senate 
Rule  45  may  arise  in  the  following  situation? 

A  member  of  a  Senator's  staff  will  soon  be 
removed  from  the  Senate  payroll  In  order 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  Senators  cam- 
paign staff.  This  Individual  has  accrued  vaca- 
tion time  in  excess  of  30  days.  Office  policy 
would  allow  a  staff  member  to  be  carried 
on  the  payroll,  after  actual  employment  has 
ended,  until  the  amount  of  unused  vacation 
time  Is  reached,  but  would  not  allow  the  In- 
dividual to  carry  forward  any  such  vacation 
time  if  she  were  re-employed  by  the  Sena- 
tor's office  In  the  future.  Therefore,  the  Sena- 
tor has  proposed  that  the  individual  be 
retained  on  the  Senate  payroll  until  her  ac- 
crued vacation  time  has  been  exhausted  and 
thereafter  be  entered  on  the  Senator's  cam- 
paign staff  payroll.  During  this  "vacation 
period."  the  Individual  will  begin  working  on 
campaign  related  matters. 

Ruling:  Paragraph  3  of  Rule  45  on  Con- 
flict of  Interest  provides  with  respect  to  out- 
side employment  for  compensation  that  a 
Senator  upon  learning  of  a  staff  member's 
proposed  outside  activities,  take  such  action 
necessary  to  avoid  any  apparent  or  actual 
conflict  of  interest  with  a  staff  member's 
Senate  duties.  In  addition.  Senate  Report 
95-241  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration states  that  It  Is  not  a  violation 
of  law  nor  any  Senate  rule  for  a  member  of  a 
Senator's  staff  to  work  full-time  in  a  political 
campaign  while  on  annual  leave  or  vacation 
time. 

The  Committee  finds  no  difficulty  under 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  the  staff 
member  to  accept  employment  with  the 
Senator's  campaign  committee  under  the 
terms  outlined. 

iNTERPnETATIVE    RULING    NO.    270 

Date  issued:  June  26,  1979. 

Applicable  Area;  Advisory  Opinion  on  Use 
of  Senate  Letterhead.  Franking. 

Question  Considered:  Does  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee's August  14,  1978  Advisory  Opinion 
on  use  of  Senate  letterhead  prohibit  a  Sena- 
tor from  mass  mailing  a  number  of  letters, 
using  letterheads  with  his  name  followed 
by  the  words  "United  States  Senator."  on 
behalf  of  another  person,  organization  or 
cause? 

Ruling:  The  Advisory  Opinion  seeks  to 
prohibit  a  Senator  from  authorizing  any 
non-Senate  group  to  use  the  words  "United 
States  Senate."  whether  or  not  such  words 
arc  followed  by  the  designation  "official  busi- 
ness." The  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  name 
of  the  institution  by  non-Senate  groups  was 
intended  to  preclude  a  mistaken  Impression, 
by  the  recipient  of  the  fund-raising  letter, 
that  the  letter  was  an  official  communication 
from  the  Senate. 

The  Advisory  Opinion  does  not,  however, 
preclude  a  Senator  from  authorizing  a  non- 
Senate  group  to  use  letterhead  which  recites 
the  Senator's  name,  followed  by  the  words 
"United  States  Senator." 

The  final  sentence  of  the  Advisory  Opinion 
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•See  Interpretative  Ruling  No.  3  dated 
May  5,  1977.  No.  6.  dated  May  11.  1977,  No. 
22.  dated  May  26.  1977.  No.  32,  dated  June  17, 
1977.  No.  49.  dated  August  5.  1977.  No.  59. 
dated  September  13,  1977  and  No.  88,  dated 
November  16, 1977. 


was  Intended  to  allow  a  Senator  to  use  his 
letterhead.  Including  the  words  "United 
States  Senate,"  for  his  own  personal  pur- 
poses. That  sentence,  however,  would  not 
authorize  a  Senator  to  sign  a  smgle  copy 
of  a  fund-sollcltatlon  appeal  on  his  "United 
States  Senate"  letterhead  for  subsequent 
duplication  and  mailing  by  a  non-Senate 
group. 

If  the  Senator  were  personally  writing 
any  number  of  Individuals  seeking  funds 
on  behalf  of  a  particular  cause  or  group, 
the  Advisory  Opinion  would  not  preclude  the 
use  of  his  letterhead  with  the  words  "United 
States  Senate." 

In  conclusion,  39  U.S.C.  3215,  the  franking 
statute,  bars  the  use  of  a  Senator's  frank 
for  any  of  these  mailings,  no  matter  who 
prepared  and  mailed  the  letters.  That  sec- 
tion states  that  a  person  who  Is  entitled 
to  use  the  frank  may  not  lend  It  or  permit 
its  use  by  any  committee  or  organization. 
In  addition,  you  should  be  aware  that  2 
U.S.C.  439'b  prohibits  the  use  of  the  frank 
in  any  mailing  which  solicits  funds. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  271 

Date  Issued:  June  28.  1979. 

Applicable  Area:  Advisory  Opinion  on  the 
Use  of  Senate  Letterhead,  Miscellaneous. 

Question  Considered:  May  a  Senator  use 
stationery  which  Identifies  his  party  affilia- 
tion and  position  on  Senate  committees  In 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  re-election 
to  the  Senate?  The  stationery  also  includes 
an  emblem  which  appears  to  represent  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States. 

Ruling:  The  Committee  believes  that  It 
Is  not  Improper  for  a  Senator  to  Include  his 
position  and  memberships  upon  committees 
of  the  Senate  on  stationery  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  an  election  campaign. 

With  respect  to  the  emblem  on  the  sta- 
tionery, however,  the  Committee  notes  that 
18  U.S.C.  713  prohibits  the  use  of  "any 
printed  or  other  likeness  of  the  great  seal 
of  the  United  States  ...  or  any  facsimile 
thereof,  ...  on  any  .  .  .  stationery,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying,  or  In  a  manner  reason- 
ably calculated  to  convey,  a  false  Impression 
of  sponsorship  or  approval  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  .  .  ." 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  272 

Date  Issued:  June  29,  1979. 

Applicable  Rules  and  Area:  42,'  43,  Ethics 
In  Government  Act  of  1978. 

Question  Considered :  What  Is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
to  a  prc^osed  trip  by  members  of  a  Senate 
committee  and  their  spouses?  The  commit- 
tee plans  to  take  a  two-day  trip  to  see  certain 
operations  In  connection  with  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  various  legislative  pro- 
posals. An  executive  6ranch  department  will 
provide  the  round-trip  transportation.  Local 
transportation  costs  necessary  for  the  Sena- 
tors to  view  on-site  facilities  will  be  provided 
by  the  local  companies  being  Inspected.  The 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  Invited  the 
Senator's  spouses  to  accompany  the  Senators 
and  attend  a  reception  and  dinner.  The 
Chamber  has  also  offered  to  reimburse  the 
executive  branch  department  that  Is  provid- 
ing the  Senator's  transportation  for  the  cost 
of  round-trip  air  transportation  for  the 
Senator's  spouse,  which  would  be  $223  per 
person.  The  Chamber  has  also  arranged  for 

'Subsequent  to  this  ruling,  the  Senate 
passed  (August  3,  1979)  S.  Res.  220  striking 
Rule  42  and  putting  In  Its  place  a  new  Rule 
42  consisting  of  the  provisions  of  "ntle  I  of 
The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 


various  Individuals  from  the  local  business 
community  to  each  take  a  Senator  and 
spouse  out  to  diimer  on  the  second  evening. 

Ruling:  Rule  43,  on  Gifts,  excludes  from 
the  definition  of  a  "gift"  the  payment  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  travel,  food,  and  lodg- 
ing Incurred  In  connection  with  an  appear- 
ance by  a  Senator  before  the  organization 
providing  the  expenses.  The  Rule  also  ex- 
empts meals,  beverages,  or  entertainment 
which  are  consumed  or  enjoyed  other  than  in 
connection  with  a  gift  of  overnight  lodging. 
(Rule  43,  subparagraphs  2(a)  and  2(a)  (6) ) 

"ITje  Committee  has  previously  ruled  that 
fact-finding  In  connection  with  matters  of 
direct  Interest  to  Members,  their  constitu- 
ents, and  private  organizations  is  a  service 
of  public  office,  and  accordingly  acceptance 
of  necessary  expenses  from  sources  with  a 
direct  interest  in  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress, as  defined  in  Rule  43,  would  be 
permissible. - 

The  Committee  has  also  recognized  that 
the  sponsor  of  an  event  may  provide,  tmder 
the  "necessary  expense"  exception  In  Rule 
43,  hotel  accommodations  for  a  Senator  and 
his  spouse.' 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  scheduled  trip  by  the  Senate  committee 
members  and  their  spouses,  as  prt^x)8ed, 
would  not  be  in  violation  of  Rule  43,  nor 
would  It  be  reportable  under  Rule  42.  The 
Committee  notes  that  under  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-521, 
reimbursements  received  by  a  Senator  or  a 
spouse  from  one  source  which  aggregate  $250 
or  more  in  a  calendar  year  are  publicly  re- 
portable.0 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  at  the  mo- 
ment: The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30 
in  the  morning.  After  the  prayer,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
10.  At  the  hour  of  10  o'clock,  roUcall 
votes  will  begin  to  occur  on  amendments 
to  S.  10.  The  first  vote  will  occur  on  the 
Boren  amendment,  amendment  No.  1672, 
to  be  followed  by  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Boren  imprinted  amendment  No.  990. 
to  be  followed  by  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Exon  amendment  No.  1667,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rollcall  vote  on  Danforth 
amendment  No.  1671,  to  be  followed  by 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment No.  1673.  which  is  a  substitute. 

Those  will  be  rollcall  votes.  The  first 
vote  will  be  a  15-minute  rollcall.  Each  of 
the  succeeding  back-to-back  rollcall 
votes  will  be  10-minute  rollcall  votes. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Danforth 
substitute,  Mr.  Thurmond  will  move  to 
recommit  the  bill  as  amended,  if  amend- 
ed, and  there  is  a  20-minute  time  limita- 
tion on  that  motion,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  fails,  the 
bill  will  -immediately  go  to  the  third 
reading  and  will  be  substituted  for  the 
text  of  House  bill  No.  10,  and,  without 
further  debate,  the  vote  on  passage  of 

-  See  Interpretative  Ruling  No.  69,  dated 
September  27,  1977. 

■'See  Interpretative  Ruling  No.  124.  dated 
May  5,  1978. 


the  House  bill,  as  amended  by  the  sub- 
stitute text  of  the  Senate  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, if  amended,  will  occur. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  House 
bill.  H.R.  10.  which  will  be  a  rollcall  vote, 
the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1725.  Calendar  Order  No. 
462.  low-Income  energy  conservatim. 
Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  there  will 
be  at  least  seven  rollcall  votes  tomorrow, 
maybe  even  more. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:30 
AJ^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldait. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:54  pjn.,  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
February  28,  1980.  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  27, 1980. 
The  Jddiciaxt 

William  Albert  Norrls.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit.  vlc« 
Walter  Ely.  retired. 

Walter  Mebeula  Keen,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii, 
vice  Dick  Yin  Wong,  deceased. 

OdeU  Horton.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee,  vice  Bailey  Brown,  elevated. 

John  T.  Nixon,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  VS. 

district    judge    for    the    middle    district   of 

Tennessee,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 

Public  Law  95-486,  approved  October  20,  1978. 

Department  of  Justice 

Samuel  F.  Naples,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey, 
vice  Carl  E.  Hlrshman,  resigned. 

U.S.  Railway  Association 

Stephen  Berger,  of  New  York,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  VS. 
Railway  Association  for  a  term  of  6  yeais, 
vice  W.  K.  Smith,  resigned. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties 
of  great  importance  and  responsibility  in 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  within  the  con- 
templation of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5231,  for  appointment  while  so  serv- 
ing as  follows : 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Earl  B.  Fowler,  Jr.,  VS.  Navy. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  major  general 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  VS.  Code, 
section  5902 : 

Kenneth  W.  Weir. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  U.S.  Code,  section  6903: 

John  J.  Krasovlch. 

Ronald  K.  Nelson. 

John  J.  Salesses. 
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Tlie  House  met  at  3  pjm.  and  wbs 
called  to  order  by  the  Spesiker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Wright)  . 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  25.  1980. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wricbt  to  act  as  ^>eaker  pro  tempore  on 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1980. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nehj,,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  God,  creator  of  heaven  and 
Earth,  we  thank  You  that  through  Your 
reign  in  realms  above.  You  also  rule  in 
the  hearts  of  each  of  Your  people.  We 
offer  praise  for  Your  care  to  each  indi- 
vidual soul  without  regard  to  position  or 
place.  Your  bountiful  gifts  come  to  the 
lowliest  and  the  most  needy  among  us. 
Your  grace  supports  the  afflicted.  Your 
love  surrounds  the  captives.  Your  ma- 
jesty shines  on  the  forgotten.  Your  heal- 
ing comes  to  those  who  hurt,  and  Your 
forgiveness  comes  to  us  new  each  day. 

Help  us  to  live  with  the  joy  that  Your 
spirit  brings  and  cause  us  all  to  do  our 
tasks  so  that  we  serve  You  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Joiunal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces  to 
the  House  his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Chirdon,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bUIs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJt.  948.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Corazon  Sam  toy; 

H.R.  3139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Oauyan  Nelson;  and 

HJl.  3873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Kutlna. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  tlUes: 

8. 1880.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conveyance 


of  lands  In  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  November  16, 
1979,  as  "American  Enterprise  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5235)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter 
5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
vise the  special  pay  provisions  for  cer- 
tain health  professionals  in  the  uni- 
formed services." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  643) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  admission  of  refugees, 
to  amend  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  to  establish  a  more 
uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  refugees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
February  26.  1980,  as  a  national  day  of 
prayer  and  meditation  for  the  hostages  in 
Iran. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  4473. 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,   1980 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  4473)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1980.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  96-787) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4473)  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  theilr  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2.  8.  10,  13,  38,  43  47  63  68 
72  and  73.  '      ■ 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  6,  9,  14.  20,  23,  24.  25,  26.  30,  31,  34  35 
37.  41.  42.  44,  46,  49,  53.  54,  56,  57,  58.  59,  60, 
61,  62,  and  69,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •»328,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$363,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment Of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$256,280,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  available  for  the  United 
States  proportionate  share  for  any  programs 
for  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization,  the 
Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union,  and  the 
Zimbabwe  African  National's  Union". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  the  United 
States  proportionate  share  for  any  proeram 
in  Cuba". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$635,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$190,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$135,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$111,888,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$387,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$92,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  •'$2,960,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3S,000.000'^;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$28,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  ••$659,250,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by 
said  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"$6,458,241,000  (of  which  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,000  shall  be  for  direct  loans)";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  64 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  change  section  number  as 
follows:  "522";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  65:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  change  section  number  as 
follows:  ••522A";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Sec.  624. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly 
any  grant  Military  Assistance  program  or 
Foreign  Military  Credit  sales  program  to 
Panama." 

And  the  Senate  agree- to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  74 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  section  number  529  named  In 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
"527";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement   amendments   numbered   3.   6, 


11.  27.  28.  32.  33.  39,  40.  62,  66.  66,  70,  71, 

and  76. 

Clarence  D.  Long. 
David  R.  Obey. 
Charles  Wilson. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Matthew  F.  McHugh, 
William  Lehman. 
Julian  C.  Dixon. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Daniel  K.  Inotjte. 
Lawton  Chiles. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Pat  J.  Leaht. 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Jake  Oarn. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Charles   McC.   Mathias.   Jr.. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4473) .  making  appropriations  for  Foreig'n  As- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

TITLE    I — MULTILATERAL    ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
international  financial  institutions 
Contribution    to    the    Inter-American    De- 
velopment Bank 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $812,301.- 
997  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$869,555,958  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  avail- 
ability of  part  of  the  appropriation  contin- 
gent upon  the  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  •'That  of 
such  amount,  not  to  exceed  $175,(X)0.000 
shall  be  available  for  the  new  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000,000  shall  be  available  for  re- 
plenishment authorized  by  the  Act  of  May 
31.  1976:  Provided  further,". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Contribution  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $328,000,- 
000  instead  of  $163,079,165  as  proposed  by  the 


House  and  $826,777,163  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate. 

Contribution  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  ••$272.000 XXW. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to  appropri- 
ate $272,000,000  Instead  of  $286,160,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $292,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  reduction  of 
$20,000,000  from  the  Senate  figure  reflects 
the  U.S.  share  of  funds  made  available  to 
Vietnam  by  the  International  Development 
Association. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Hotise  which  would  have 
placed  a  prohibition  on  funding  for  Vietnam. 
This  prohibition  was  deleted  because  written 
assurances  were  received  from  the  World 
Bank  stating  that  no  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam by  the  World  Bank  Group  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  bill. 
Contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $363,000,- 
000  Instead  of  $355,464,687  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $371,077,301  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  avail- 
ability of  the  appropriation  for  a  part  of  the 
Development  Fund  contingent  upon  the  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  House  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  the  appropriation  to  the  Bank  unless 
Taiwan  continued  Its  membership  in  the 
Bank. 

Contribution  to  the  African  Development 
Fund 

Amendment  No.  10:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  avail- 
ability of  the  appropriation  contingent  upon 
the  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 
Future  United  States  Contributions  to  the 
International  Financial  Institutions 

Amendment  No.  1 1 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  includes  a  sense  of  the  Congress  pro- 
vision stating  that  the  United  States  share  of 
contributions  to  future  replenishments  of 
the  International  Financial  Institutions 
should  not  exceed  certain  specific  percent- 
ages. 

International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Amendment  No  12:  Appropriates  $256,- 
280.000  Instead  of  $263,330,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $253,590,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  funds  appropriated  for  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs  are  allo- 
cated as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


United  Nations  (voluntary  proirams) 


Fiscal  year  1980 
budiet  request 


Conference 
allowance 


Development  technical  assistance: 

U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP) 1140,000,000  $120,000,000 

U.N.  Capital  Development  Fund 2,000.000  2,000,000 

U.N.  Southern  African  Development  Fund 1,900,000  1,900,000 

U.N.  Institute  tor  Namibia (500,000)  (500,000) 

U.N.  Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa (400,000)  (400,000) 

U.N.  Educational  and  Training  Program  for  Souttiern 

r.o  ,  AW"  (UNETPSA) (1,000,000)  (1.000,000) 

FAO  World  Food  Program  (WFP) 2,000,000  2,000  000 

U.N.  Decade  for  Women 1000  000  1000  000 

Humanitarian  needs: 

U.N.  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 36,000,000  36  000  000 

U.N.  Disaster  Relief  Organization  (UNDRO) 250, 000  '  250  000 

U.N.  Relief  and  Worlis  Agency  (UNRWA) 52,000,000  52,000,000 

International  scientific  cooperation: 

World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) 2,300,000  2,300  000 

nternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 12,  500, 000  12,  500, 000 

U.N,  Environmental  Program  (UNEP) 8,000,000  10,000,000 


United  Nations  (voluntary  programs) 


Fiscal  y«ar  1910 
budget  request 


Confarinc* 
aHowance 


UNESCO-World  Heritage  Trust  Fund 640.000               330,000 

Education  and  research:  U.N.  Institute  for  Training  and  R«- 

search  (UNITAR) „ 500,000                500,000 

Subtotal,  United  Nations  (voluntary  propams) 2S9, 090, 000         240, 7(0, 000 

Organization  of  American  States  (voluntary  programs:) 

Special  Multilateral  Fund  (SMF) 7,000,000            6,500,000 

Special  Projects  (Mar  del  Plata) „  3,300,000             2,600,0CC 

Special  Development  Assistance  Fund 6,700,000            6,000,000 

Special  Cultural  Fund 500,000               400,000 

Subtotal,  Organization  of  American  Statts  (voluntiry 

programs) 17,500,000 

Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO) 600, 000 

Total,  International  Organizations  and  programs 277, 190, 000         256, 280, 000 
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Amendment  No.  13:  Places  a  limitation  of 
910,000,000  on  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Program 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $8,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Places  a  limitation  of 
9120.000,000  on  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  United  Nations  Development  Program  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $126,050,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Retains  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ■':  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  United  States 
proportionate  share  for  any  programs  for  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization,  the  Zim- 
babwe African  People's  Union,  and  the  Zim- 
babwe African   National's  Union". 

This  language  reaffirms  the  intent  of  the 
language  of  the  Senate  but  removes  any 
question  about  the  International  organiza- 
tions being  able  to  accept  the  United  States 
contribution  with  the  restriction. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Retains  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ":  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  finance  the  United  States  pro- 
portionate share  for  any  program  in  Cuba". 

This  language  also  reaffirms  the  Intent  of 


the  language  of  the  Senate  but  removes  any 
question  about  the  international  organiza- 
tions being  able  to  accept  the  United  States 
contribution  with  the  restriction. 

TITLE  II— BILATERAL  ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Appbopbiated  to  the  President 

Over  the  past  several  years  Congressional 
action  has  resulted  In  Improvements  in  the 
method  by  which  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  presents,  Justifies,  and 
receives  funding  for  Its  development  assist- 
ance activities. 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  the  overall 
development  of  United  States  Foreign  As- 
sistance programs,  within  policy  guidelines 
established  by  the  Congress,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive  Branch.  However, 
there  is  not,  nor  should  there  be  any  ques- 
tions about  the  validity  of  Congressional 
review  of  individual  projects  and  programs 
proposed  by  the  Executive  for  funding 
through  Congressional  appropriations.  The 
Conferees  recognize  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  deny  funding  for  undesirable  projects  of 
any  agency  or  department  in  any  area  of 
government. 

The  Conferees  are  aware  that  in  de- 
veloping appropriations  for  AID  in  the  past, 
the  practice  has  been  to  establish  appro- 
priations for  overall  program  levels.  In  de- 


veloping the  AID  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  however,  the  Senate  used  a  differ- 
ent approach  and  listed  specific  projects  in 
its  report  which  it  felt  should  not  be  funded. 
The  Conferees  are  in  agreement  that  this 
approach  of  specifying  Individual  projects 
which  are  to  be  funded  or  not  funded  de- 
serves and  will  receive  serious  study  and  con- 
sideration both  in  the  development  of  the 
AID  appropriations  and  also  In  other  United 
States  bilateral  assistance  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  The  two  Appropriations 
Committees  are  in  agreement  to  develop 
mutually  cooperative  efforts  in  regard  to 
the  fiscal  year   1981   appropriations  process. 

Because  of  changed  circumstances  since 
the  fiscal  year  1980  AID  budget  was  sub- 
mitted, the  Conferees  have  set  forth  under 
the  several  functional  accounts  individual 
projects  which  are  not  to  be  funded  in  fis- 
cal year  1980.  In  regard  to  projects  for  Pak- 
istan, it  is  expected  that  other  assistance 
funding  will  be  considered  at  a  later  time. 

Amendment  No  17:  Agriculture,  rural  de- 
velopment and  nutrition,  Development  As- 
sistance: Appropriates  $635,000,000  Instead 
of  $659,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $619,938,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  general  reduction  of  $80,366,000  from 
the  budget  request  for  Agriculture,  rural 
development,  and  nutrition  Includes  specific 
reductions  as  Indicated  for  the  following 
projects : 


Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amount  of 
reduction 


Afghanistan : 

Central   Helmand   drainage — n 306-0149 

Regional    rural    development 306-0170 

Irrigation    development 306-0171 

Pakistan: 

Agriculture    research 391-0296 

Vltamlnlzatlon    of    atta    (flour) 391-0404 

Rural     electrification 391-0408 

On-farm  water  management 391-0413 

Rural    credit 391-0423 

Community    nutrition    education 391-0444 

Rainfed  land  and  water  management.  391-0445 

Water  management  research 391-0447 

Agriculture    statistics 391-0449 


$4,  503,  000 
1,246,000 
4.031.000 

200.  000 

1.665.000 

10.  000.  000 

750,000 

15.675.000 

200,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

260,000 


Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amount  of 
reduction 


Bangladesh : 

Rural  irrigation  works 388-012 

Indonesia : 

Feeder  roads  management 467-0306 

Centrally  Funded : 
Functional  implications  of  malnutri- 
tion    (this    will    allow    $750,000    for 

this    project) 931-1309 

Nigeria: 
Nigeria/U5.     Development     Exchange 
Project    (the    conferees    direct    that 
this    project    be    changed    from    a 
grant  to  a  loan) 620-0502 


7.682,000 
3,000.000 

1.000,000 


merr.rnc^°  i;prrpCeni9S°ogo  ^^:!L^'  •'^^■^""■'^  ^^  ^-''-^  ''^  *-  ^^ir?rcTrai°uSd"?or'thrr 

instead  of  $195,500,000  as  proposed  by  the        The  general  reduction  of  $26,321,000  from    ?^ng  project"?  »'^<»'«»ted  for  the  fol- 


Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amount  of 
reduction 


Afghanistan : 

Afghan  family  guidance  association.  _ 

Expanded  health /family  planning 
training    

Population  policy  planning 

Pakistan : 

Population  research  and  development. 


302-0139 

306-0173 
306-0174 

391-0411 


$672, 000 

688,000 
304,000 

300,000 


Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amoimt  of 
reduction 


Population    planning    (program    com- 
ponents)  391-0434  3.200,000 

Centrally  Funded : 

International  planned  parenthood  fed- 
eration        932-0838  6.000,000 

World  health  organization  special  pro- 
gram on  human  reproduction 932-0662  2,000,000 


^::^^\?;ro^.'^Tnz^Z^T    ^ntte"'"'  •'^•»'°'°«'  "  P~P°-<»  ^y  t'^e     the  budget  request  for  Health  Includes  spe- 
stead    Of   $140,690,000    as   proposed'  by    the         The  general  reduction  of  $11,673,000  from     mg'prSr'  *"  '°'''""'**  '"  **"*  ""'°'" 


Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amount  of 
reduction 


Pakistan : 
Malaria  control  II. 


301-O4S1 


$5,000,000 


Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amount  of 
reduction 


Sudan : 
Northern  primary  health  care. 
Southern  primary  health  care. 


660-0011 
660-0019 


$1 


.  263, 000 
400,000 


Amendment  No.  20:  Education  and  hu-  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $105,000.-  the  budget  request  for  education  and  hu- 
man resourcM  development.  Development  000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  man  resources  includes  specific  reductions 
AMlstance:      Appropriates     $101,000,000     as        The  general  reduction  of  $18,497,000  from     as  indicated  for  the  following  projects- 
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Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amount  of 
reduction 


Afghanistan : 

Rural  primary  schools  II 306-0150 

Development  support   training 306-0157 

Primary  school  teacher  training 306-0167 


$2.  333,  000 
2,  169,  000 
1, 147,  000 


Project  name 


Project 
numlaer 


AnK>unt  of 
reduction 


Pakistan : 

Primary    education 

Development    training. 


391-0410 
391-0426 


$3,000,000 
1, 260, 000 


Amendment  No.  21 :  Technical  assistance, 
energy,  research,  reconstruction  and  selected 
development  problems.  Development  Assist- 
ance:   Appropriates   $111,888,500   Instead   of 


$118,590,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$105,187,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  general  reduction  of  $24,233,600  from 
the  budget  request  for  technical  assistance, 


energy,  research,  reconstruction,  and  selected 
development  problems  Includes  specific  re- 
ductions as  indicated  for  the  following  proj- 
ects: 


Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amount  of 
reduction 


Pakistan: 

Nonconventional    energy 391-0446 

Bangladesh : 

Flood  and  cyclone  warning  system 388-0046 

Haiti: 

Disaster    preparedness 621-0082 

Centrally  funded : 

Energy  expansion  through  blomass  pro- 
duction, conversion  and  use 936-5079 


$600,000 

5,  000,  000 

165,  000 

1.000.000 


Project  name 


Project 
number 


Amount  of 
reduction 


Energy  expansion  through  solar  pro- 
duction, conversion  and  use  of  ther- 
mal, wind,  wave,  and  photovoltaic.        936-6717         $1,000,000 

PDC  program  evaluation  cmd  support..        938-0800  300,000 

Economic    development    research    and 

support    933-0001  925,000 

Latin  America  and  Caribbean  Regional : 

Special  evaluation  studies 598-0063  800,000 


Amendment  No.  22 :  Loan  allocation.  Devel- 
opment Assistance:  Provides  that  $387,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  loans  Instead  of 
$399,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$372,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  23.  24  and  25:  Increase 
the  annual  per  capita  gross  national  product 
figures  used  to  determine  the  development 
loan  terms  which  are  to  be  extended  to 
recipient  countries  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  provision  provides  that  loans  to  coun- 
tries with  a  gross  national  product  of  less 
than  $688  per  capita  (formerly  $550)  would 
be  repaid  over  40  years;  to  those  with  a  gross 
national  product  per  capita  of  more  than 
$588  (formerly  $560)  but  less  than  $963 
(formerly  $900).  would  be  repayable  within 
25  years  and  countries  with  a  gross  national 
product  per  capita  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$963  (formerly  $900)  will  be  repayable  within 
20  years. 

Amendment  No.  26:  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad:  Appropriates  $20,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $25.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  27:  International  disaster 
assistance:  Reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment,   as   follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  "$73,000,000: 
Provided,  That  in  providing  assistance  under 
this  paragraph  for  Cambodian  famine  vic- 
tims, the  President  shall  satisfy  himself  that 
adequate  procedures  have  been  established  to 
ensure  that  such  assistance  reaches  the  In- 
nocent victims  of  famine  for  whom  it  Is 
Intended.  Such  procedures  shall  include  end 
use  monitoring  of  deliveries  on  a  periodic 
basis  by  individuals  having  freedom  of  move- 
ment where  the  commodities  are  being  dis- 
tributed within  Cambodia.  The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  compliance 
with  this  provision  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  provision". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  provided  an  additional 
$30,000,000  for  humanitarian  assistance  for 
the  CamtxKlian  famine  victims  in  this  ac- 
count and  an  additional  $3,000,000  for  dis- 
aster   assistance    In    Italy.    These    increases 


were  provided  in  view  of  new  developments 
since  this  Act  originally  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Assistance  to  African 
refugees:  Reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
v/lll  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Assist- 
ance to  African  refugees:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
495F.  $14,250,000:  provided.  That  these  funds 
shall  be  transfejawd  to  the  Oflice  of  Refugee 
ProgEarfs~or~the  Department  of  State  for 
obligation  and  expenditure." 
1  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Sahel  development 
program:  Appropriates  $92,500,000  Instead  of 
$100,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$85,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Overseas  training  and 
special  development  activities  (foreign  cur- 
rency program)  :  Provides  $20,700,000  equiv- 
alent In  United  States-owned  Indian  rupees 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$20,500,000  equivalent  In  United  States- 
owned  rupees  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Economic  support 
fund:  Changes  the  reference  section  number 
to  conform  with  authorizing  legislation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "$1,984,500,000". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that 
$75,000,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  shall 
be  used  for  Nicaragua. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 


b7  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following:  ": 
Proi;tded  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  may  be  made  available 
to  Syria  without  the  prior  determination 
by  the  President  and  notification  thereof  to 
Congress,  that  Syria  is  acting  in  good  faith 
in  furthering  the  process  of  peace  initiated 
by  the  Camp  David  accords  of  which  the 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel  Is  the  first 
step:  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph,  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  shall  be  for  refugee  assistance 
through  International  Relief  Organizations 
in  Rhodesia:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph, 
not  to  exceed  $60,500,000  shall  be  available 
for  programs  in  southern  Africa:  Provided 
further.  That  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  for  refugee  assistance  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Refugee  Pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  are  concerned  about  the 
Syilan  Government's  continuing  refusal  to 
permit  those  Syrian  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  do  so.  Further- 
more, there  remain  restrictions  on  the  activi- 
ties of  Syrian  Jews  which  are  not  applied 
to  non-Jews.  These  restrictions  shovUd  be 
removed.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  managers 
that  the  President,  In  preparing  to  make  the 
determination  provided  for  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  of  Title  n  of  this  Act 
and  under  Section  632(e)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act  of  1979,  that 
"Syria  is  acting  In  good  faith  In  furthering 
the  process  of  peace  .  .  ."  also  take  into 
consideration  the  current  situation  of  the 
Syrian  Jewish  community  and  the  Syrian 
Government's  progress  or  lack  of  progress  In 
extending  human  rights  to  its  Jewish 
citizens. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Peacekeeping  opera- 
tions: Appropriates  $21,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $22,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36 :  Operating  expenses  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development: 
Appropriates  $261,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $263,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Amends  the  language 
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proposed  by  the  Senate  to  provide  that  not 
to  exceed  $2,950,000  of  AID-operatlng 
expenses  appropriated  In  the  paragraph  may 
be  used  to  finance  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency. 

Amendment  No.  37:  International  nar- 
cotics control:  Appropriates  $48,758,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $51,758,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

UTTER-AMERICAN    FOUNDATION 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $15,964,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $10,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  the  availability  of  $1,036,- 
000  in  previously  appropriated  funds. 

PROGRAMS    OF    SCIENTIFIC    AND    TECHNOLOGICAL 
COOPERATION 

Amendment  No.  40:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore     the     matter    stricken     by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Programs    of    scientific    and    technological 

cooperation   administered    by   the   Agency 

for  International  Development 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  sclentlflc  and  technological  coop- 
eration administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agency"),  $12,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  carrying  out  programs  of  scl- 
entlflc and  technological  cooperation  admin- 
istered by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Agency  shall — 

(1)  assist  developing  countries  to 
strengthen  their  own  sclentlflc  and  techno- 
logical capacity  in  order  for  them  to  under- 
take the  research  and  experimentation  neces- 
sary for  development; 

(2)  support  research,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  developing  countries,  on  critical 
development  problems,  with  emphasU  on 
research  relating  to  technologies  which  are 
labor-intensive  or  which  do  not  generate 
additional  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment and  with  emphasis  on  those  problems 
which  are  the  greatest  impediment  to 
Improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
the  poor: 

(3)  foster  the  exchange  of  scientists  and 
other  technological  experts  with  developing 
countries,  and  other  forms  of  exchange  and 
communication  to  promote  the  Joint  solu- 
tion of  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  developing  countries; 

(4)  advise  and  assist  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  planning  and 
executing  policies  and  programs  of  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation  with  develop- 
ing countries; 

(5)  faclliute  the  participation  of  private 
United  States  institutions,  businesses,  and 
individuals  in  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation  with  developing  countries;  and 

(6)  gather,  analyze,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation relevant  to  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological  needs  of  developing  countries; 

Provided  further.  That  in  carrying  out  the 
funcUons  specified  in  the  first  proviso,  the 
Agency  shall  take  particular  care  to  review 
aU  of  Its  programs,  projects,  and  other  ac- 
tivities to  ensure  that  technologies  which  are 
developed,  utilized,  or  promoted  are  assessed 
with  regard  to  minimizing  any  new  problems 
and  that  participants  m  such  programs 
projects,  and  activities  are  fully  aware  of  the 


need  for  such  review  with  respect  to  any 
technology-related  activities  for  which  they 
are  responsible: 

Provided  further,  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  functions  specified  In  the 
first  proviso,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  may 
utilize,  in  addition  to  authorities  conferred 
by  these  provisions,  such  authority  contained 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  title  V  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1979.  and  title  IV  of  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1978,  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
deems  necessary: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Agency  shall 
carry  out  its  functions  In  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  international  organiza- 
tions, and  agencies  of  other  governments 
engaged  In  promoting  economic,  social,  and 
technological  development  in  developing 
countries; 

Provided  further.  That  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  shall  prescribe  appropriate 
procedures  to  assure  coordination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency  with  other  activities 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  further- 
ing the  use  of  science  and  technology  in 
the  cause  of  development; 

Provided  further.  That  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams/)f  scientific  and  technological  cooper- 
ation administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  may — 

( 1 )  make  and  perform  contracts  and  other 
agreements  with  any  individual,  institution 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  how- 
ever designated,  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  and  with  governments  or  government 
agencies,  domestic  or  foreign; 

(2)  make  advances,  grants,  and  loans  to 
any  Individual.  Institution,  corporation  or 
other  body  or  persons  however  designated 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  and 
to  governments  or  government  agencies,  do- 
mestic or  foreign; 

(3)  employ  such  personnel  as  necessary 
and  fix  their  compensation; 

(4)  make  provision  for  compensation 
transportation,  housing.  subsUtence  (or  per 
diem  In  lieu  thereof),  and  health  care  or 
health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign 
nationals  engaged  in  activities  authorized 
by  these  provisions  while  they  are  away 
from  their  homes,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law; 

(5)  accept  and  me  money,  funds,  property, 
and  services  of  any  kind  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, grant,  or  otherwise  in  furtherance  of 
programs  of  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development; 

(6)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  be- 
quest, or  gift  and  hold  and  dispose  of  by 
sale,  lease,  loan,  or  grant,  real  and  personal 
property  of  all  kinds; 

(7)  prescribe,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  programs  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological cooperation  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International   Development; 

(8)  utilize  information,  services,  facili- 
ties, officers,  and  employees  of  any  agency 
of  the  United   States   Government; 

(9)  establish  a  principal  office  In  the 
United  States  and  such  other  offices  within 
or  outside  the  United  States,  as  may  be 
necessary: 

(10)  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  section;  and 

(11)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
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necessary  and  Incident  to  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  sclentlflc  and  technological  co- 
operation administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate 
account  for  these  activities  is  to  encourage 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  take  a  more  innovative  and  collaborative 
approach  to  the  problems  and  processes  of 
development  research  and  technology  trans- 
fer. The  funds  provided  are  in  addition  to 
those  made  available  for  research  and  tech- 
nical assistance  under  the  other  bilateral 
accounts. 

The  conferees  agree  that  this  distinction 
between  the  regular  AID  research  budget  and 
the  new.  more  experimental  activities  con- 
templated under  this  accoimt  is  a  healthy 
one  and  should  be  preserved  both  Institu- 
tionally and  operationally.  It  follows  that 
none  of  the  research  and/or  technical  as- 
sistance projects  now  being  carried  on  by 
AID  should  be  transferred  to  the  structure 
which  may  be  designated  within  the  Agency 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  objectives 
underwritten  by  this  appropriation.  This  will 
enable  the  organization  in  question  to  con- 
centrate its  resources  on  the  formulation 
and  effective  admli.lstratlon  of  the  novel  and 
experimental  programs  which  these  funds 
are  Intended  to  support. 

Excessive  bureaucratization,  of  course,  Is 
always  inimical  to  creative  and  inventive  ap- 
proaches. The  managers,  therefore,  direct 
that  a  personnel  celling  of  twenty  positions 
be  applied  to  the  unit  designated  to  admin- 
ister the  programs  funded  under  this  ap- 
propriation. Further,  of  these  twenty  posi- 
tions, no  more  than  four  should  be  graded 
above  the  FS-3  level. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Peace  Corps 
Amendments  Nos.  41  and  42:  Change  the 
appropriation  title  and  certain  appropriation 
language  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment   No.   43:    Appropriates   $105,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$103,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Department  of  State 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Amendment  No.  44:  Changes  the  authori- 
zation citation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Mi- 
gration Assistance  Fund 
Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $35,000,- 
000  Instead  of  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and   $25,000,000   as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE    III— MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 
F^JNDs  Appropruted  to  the  President 

MILITART    assistance 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $110,- 
200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$110,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
earmarked  $1,700,000  for  the  Sudan. 

InternatiOTial  Military  Education  and 
Training 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $28,400,- 
000  instead  of  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $31,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 
Amendment  No.  49:   Deletes  unnecessary 
appropriation  language  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $659,- 
250,000  Instead  of  $645,000,000  as  proposed  by 
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the  House  and  $673,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Committee  of  Conference 
notes  the  action  taken  by  the  House  In  its 
report  accompanying  the  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  Act  of  1979,  recommending 
an  Increase  from  $1.4  million  to  $5.9  million 
"in  response  to  Liberia's  role  as  the  oldest 
ally  of  the  U.S.  In  Africa  and  in  response  to 
President  Tolbert's  request  for  PMS  credits." 

The  Committee  supports  this  increase,  and 
affirms   that   Liberia's  human  rights  record 
does  not  Justify  any  reduction  in  proposed 
military  assistance.   We  encourage  the  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  this  needed  increase. 
TITLE  IV— EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
Limitation  on  Program  Activity 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Places  a  limitation  on 
program  activity  of  $6,458,241,000  Instead  of 
$5,598,241,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$7,458,241,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Also 
places  a  limitation  on  the  amount  for  direct 
loans  of  $5,000,000,000  Instead  of  $4,140,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $6,000,00o!- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  agree  that  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  provide  funding  through 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  is  not  acceptable 
smd  cannot  be  entered  Into  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Amendment  No.  52:  Section  503:  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  which  reapproprlates  $19,000,000  for 
the  Maqarin  Dam  and  $5,000,000  for  Middle 
East  Regional  Cooperation  and  Development 
programs.  In  unobligated  balances  remain- 
ing available  as  of  September  30,  1979.  In  the 
Economic  support  fund. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Section  612:  Deletes 
the  language  proposed  by  the  House  dealing 
with  the  prohibition  of  indirect  assistance 
because  of  written  assurances  from  the  World 
Bank  that  no  funds  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  the 
World  Bank  Group  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  bill. 

Amendment  No.  54:  .Section  513:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  House  because  of 
the  same  reasons  cited  for  amendment  53. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Section  514:  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  514.  Not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  for 
foreign  national  participants  to  be  selected 
for  Agency  for  International  Development 
training  programs  In  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1980  shall  be  available  for  par- 
ticipants who  are  selected  by  the  govern- 
ment of  their  home  country,  and  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  at  least  15  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  trainees  for  which 
funds  are  obligated  In  fiscal  year  1980  should 
be  chosen  by  Independent  selection  panels 
designated  by  the  United  States  ambassador 
to  the  country  receiving  assistance  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Mission  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  such  coun- 
try, and  that  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  members  of  each  such  panel  should  be 
citizens  of  such  country. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  and 
62 :  Change  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Section  521:  Restores 


the  language  proposed  by  the  House  which 
prohibits  funds  appropriated  or  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
or  direct  foreign  assistance  from  being  obli- 
gated for  any  government  which  aids  or 
abets,  by  granting  sanctuary  from  prosecu- 
tion to,  any  individual  or  group  which  has 
committed  or  is  being  sought  by  any  other 
government  for  prosecution  for  any  war 
crime,  unless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  the  national  security  re- 
quires otherwise:  War  crime  as  used  In  Sec- 
tion 521  of  H.R.  4473  refers  only  to  an  act 
committed  by  any  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  persecuted  any  person  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  national  origin  or 
political  opinion  under  the  direction  of,  or 
in  association  with  the  Nazi  government  of 
Germany. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Section  622:  Restores 
the  language  proposed  by  the  House  which 
prohibits  direct  foreign  assistance,  including 
programs  financed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  from  being  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  finance  any  loan,  any  assistance, 
or  any  other  financial  commitments  for  es- 
tablishing or  expanding  production  of  any 
commodity  for  export  by  any  country  other 
than  the  United  States,  if  the  commodity  is 
likely  to  be  in  sxu-plus  on  world  markets  at 
the  time  the  resulting  productive  capacity 
Is  expected  to  become  operative  and  if  the 
assistance  will  cause  substantial  injury  to 
United  States  producers  of  the  same,  sim- 
ilar or  competing  commodity. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Section  522A:  Re- 
stores the  language  proposed  by  the  House 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Instruct  the  United  States  executive  di- 
rectors of  the  International  Financial  In- 
stitutions to  use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  assistance  by  these 
Institutions,  using  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act,  for  the  production  of  any  commodity 
for  export,  if  it  is  surplus  on  world  markets 
and  If  the  assistance  will  cause  substantial 
injury  to  United  States  producers  of  the 
same,  similar  or  competing  commodity. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Section  522B:  Re- 
ported in  technical  dlagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert  "5228". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  provision  states  that  each  written  or 
printed  report,  study,  evaluation,  plan, 
manual,  presentation,  publication,  or  other 
document  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
agencies  funded  by  this  Act,  any  portion  of 
which  Is  provided  by  other  than  full-time 
employees  of  such  agency,  shall  reflect  the 
full  cost  to  the  United  States  Government 
of  such  portion.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  be  supplied  each  such  document, 
they  shall  record  the  receipt  of  the  docu- 
ment and  maintain  It  for  a  period  of  flve 
years  from  the  date  of  Issue. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Section  524:  Restores 
language  proposed  by  the  House  amended  to 
prohibit  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  from 
being  obligated  or  expended  to  flnance  the 
grant  Military  Assistance  program  or  the 
Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales  program  to 
Panama. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
required  a  three  percent  reduction  in  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Deletes  the  language 


proposed  by  the  House  which  would  have 
provided  that  of  the  total  budget  authority 
provided  under  this  Act,  except  for  the 
appropriations  for  Israel  and  Egypt.  Agri- 
culture, rural  development,  and  nutrition. 
Health,  Migration  and  refugee  assistance. 
United  States  emergency  refugee  and  mi- 
gration assistance  fund,  and  Assistance  to 
African  refugees,  four  percent  would  be 
withheld  from  obligation  and  expenditure. 

While  the  conferees  have  agreed  to  delete 
both  the  three  percent  and  four  percent 
general  reduction  provisions,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that.  In  fact,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  managers  considered  the  effect 
of  these  provisions  In  dealing  with  each  of 
the  specific  appropriation  accounts.  This  Is 
refiected  by  the  fact  that  the  final  confer- 
ence amount  totals  $8,066,424,064  which  is  a 
level  lying  between  $8,140,502,888  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Including  the  pro- 
vision requiring  a  three  percent  general  re- 
duction and  $7,746,620,722  as  recommended 
by  the  House  Including  the  provision  re- 
quiring a  four  percent  general  reduction. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Section  525:  Re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  provide  restrictions 
on  the  Institute  for  Scientific  and  Techno- 
logical Cooperation. 

Amendment  No.  71;  Section  526:  Re- 
ported In  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  entertainment  allowances 
limitation  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
"8,000"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  '•$16,000". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
provided  that  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary should  be  used  to  provide  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  for  the  people  of 
Cambodia. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $30,000,000  in 
this  Act  for  humanitarian  assistance  for  the 
Cambodian  famine  victims  under  the  inter- 
national disaster  assistance  account. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
provided  debt  relief  amounting  to  $12.3 
million  for  various  countries. 

Amendment  No.  74:  Section  627:  Changes 
the  section  number  and  retains  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  place  a  limitation 
of  $20,000,000  on  assistance  to  Uganda  from 
funds  made  available  in  this  Act  for  devel- 
opment assistance  and  the  economic  support 
fund. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Section  528:  Re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  wit'h  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  ~ 

"Sec.  528.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congreas 
that  the  United  States  should  work  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  Insure 
that  no  further  military  encroachments  are 
made  into  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
foreign  countries." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
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CONTEREirCX    TOTAL WTTH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1980  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1979  amount,  the 
1980  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  for  1980  follow: 
New  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority,       fiscal       year 

1979    $11,014,108,948 

Budget    estimates    of    new 
(obllgatlonal)     authority, 

fiscal   year   1980 '9.452,089,404 

House  bUl,  fiscal  year  1980-       7,  746,  620,  722 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1980.       8,  140,  502,  888 

Conference    agreement 8,066,424,064 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New  budget    (obllgatlon- 
al)     authority,      fiscal 

year    1979 —2,947,684,884 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgatlonal)     author- 
ity, fiscal  year   1980...    —1,  385,  665,  340 
House     bill,     fiscal     year 

1980   -1-319,803,342 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

1980    -74,078,824 

'  Includes  $135,000,000  of  budget  estimates 
not  considered  by  the  House. 

Claeence  D.  Long, 
DAvm  R.  Obet, 
Charles  Wilson. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Matthew  P.  McHugh. 
WnxiAM  Lehman. 
Julian  C.  Dixon. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Daniel  K.  Inoute, 
Lawton  Chiles. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Pat  J.  Leahy, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Warren  G  Magnxtson. 
Jake  Oarn. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  INFLATION 
TODAY 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close 
of  business  several  of  our  colleagues  and 
I  have  requested  time  for  a  special  order 
on  inflation  to  be  conducted  today.  I 
invite  Members  to  participate  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  possible  options  that  can  be 
taken  to  deal  with  the  devastating  in- 
flation that  is  now  running  at  a  frighten- 
ing rate  of  18  percent. 

I  was  encouraged  by  a  report  in  the 
New  York  Times  today  which  reported 
President  Carter  as  saying: 

We  have  reached  a  crisis  stage  In  enenrv 
supplies  and  Inflation. 

It  is  graUfylng  to  learn  that  at  long 
last  the  President  is  acknowledging  the 
urgency  of  the  inflation  problem  I  was 
also  pleased  to  learn  that  the  President 
has  begun  to  openly  discuss  wage  and 
price  controls.  While  he  is  currently  ex- 
pressing doubts  about  the  feasibility  of 
controls,  he  has  taken  a  positive  step  by 


engaging  in  a  public  discussion  of  this 
vital  option  for  taming  inflation.  While 
Mr.  Carter  insisted  that  wage  and  price 
controls  "are  out  of  the  question  for  me," 
he  has  yet  to  advance  a  positive  alterna- 
tive. The  President  may  soon  think  twice 
about  this  statement  if  he  recalls  the 
yardstick  he  used  to  measure  the  eco- 
nomic performance  of  Nixon  and  Ford  in 
his  1976  Presidential  campaign. 

At  that  time  the  President  used  the 
"misery  index" — a  combination  of  the 
imemployment  and  inflation  rate — to 
show  how  poorly  past  administrations 
performed.  In  a  statement  issued  on 
September  14,  1976.  Mr.  Carter  said  the 
misery  index  under  Ford  "averaged  al- 
most 16  percent" — the  highest  since 
President  Wilson.  Based  on  the  current 
6.2-percent  unemployment  rate  and  the 
18-percent  inflation  rate  the  misery 
index  has  topped  that  of  Mr.  Ford  at 
nearly  25  percent. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU  join  me 
later  today  for  a  discussion  of  action 
that  must  be  taken  to  stop  this  devastat- 
ing rate  of  inflation  before  the  economic 
situation  becomes  an  absolute  disaster. 


COMMITTEE  FUNDING  RESOLU- 
TIONS ARE  TOO  HIGH 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  for  funds  for 
various  House  committees  have  sparked 
considerable  controversy  and  have  gen- 
erated criticism  from  the  minority.  Like- 
wise, some  members  of  the  majority 
party  have  Immediately  jumped  to  de- 
fend the  resolutions.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  look  at  each 
of  the  resolutions  on  their  merits  and 
not  to  respond  in  a  knee-jerk  fashion. 

Yes,  the  increases  proposed  need  to  be 
carefully  considered.  I  have  done  so,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  these  resolutions 
that  I  will  vote  against  because  the  pro- 
posed increases  are  much  too  large.  After 
aU,  our  flrst  priority  in  the  Congress  must 
be  to  come  up  with  a  workable  program 
to  stop  this  skyrocketing  inflation.  One 
aspect  of  that  policy  has  to  be  holding 
the  line  against  unnecessary  spending. 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  member  of 
this  body  who  has  not  stated  publicly 
that  wasteful  Government  spending 
needs  to  be  eliminated  in  the  flght 
against  inflation.  Today,  we  need  to  re- 
member that  our  own  budget  is  a  part 
of  CSovemment  spending,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  be  willing  to  make  cuts  in  pro- 
grams that  meet  human  needs  and  in 
programs  that  are  intended  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense,  we  also  need  to  do 
our  very  best  to  hold  the  line  in  our  own 
spending. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  obvious 
areas  where  our  committees  will  have 
increased  responsibilities  this  year  and 
will  be  tackling  complicated  problems. 
We  cannot  afford  to  tie  their  hands  by 
using  some  mathematical  formula  to  set 
their  budgets — ^just  as  we  cannot  afford 
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to  do  that  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et. So,  let  us  be  careful  as  we  assess  these 
resolutions.  It  is  not  sound  to  make  any 
decisions— including  these— based  on 
knee-jerk  reaction  one  way  or  the  other. 


LEGISLATIVE  PACKAGE  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  REMEDY  INJUSTICES 
AND  INEQUITIES  OP  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SYSTEM  TOWARD  WOMEN 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  six-bill  legislative  pack- 
age which  will  remedy  many  of  the  in- 
justices and  Inequities  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  toward  womeiT.  A  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  problem  and  the 
bills  appear  elsewhere  in  today's  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  1  year  ago 
HEW,  in  a  special  report,  declared  that 
the  inequities  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem toward  women  was  an  absolute  fact. 
At  that  juncture,  my  very  able  chair- 
man. Senator  Claude  Pepper,  and  sub- 
committee chairman  John  Burton  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  appointed 
me  the  chairman  of  a  special  task  force 
to  look  into  the  problems.  Today's  intro- 
duction of  the  legislation  culminates  the 
efforts  of  our  task  force.  The  social  se- 
curity system  is  experiencing  a  midlife 
crisis.  The  changing  demographics  of  our 
society  since  the  1930's  demand  that  the 
system  accommodate  the  changing  roles 
of  women  today.  In  the  1930's  10  to  15 
percent  of  all  women  worked:  Today 
more  than  50  percent  are  part  of  the 
work  force.  In  1990  there  wUl  be  70  per- 
cent. We  must  accommodate  the  times. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  brought  to  my  attention  in  the 
media  as  well  as  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  that  I  will  be  running  against 
myself  m  the  next  election.  The  film 
chps  of  me  on  the  floor  might  be  used 
in  my  campaign. 

If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  this  may 
well  be  my  last  speech  on  the  floor,  and 
they  will  not  have  John  Burton  to  kick 
around  any  more. 


D  1510 
MORE  ANTINUCLEAR  HYSTERIA 
(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and   to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  physician 
I  was  indeed  interested  in  the  scare 
headline  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  that  was  echoed  on  TV  and 
radio,  implying  that  an  abnormal  inci- 
dence of  hypothyroidism  in  three  Penn- 
sylvania counties  In  1979  was  due  to 
Three  Mile  Island. 

But  on  getting  Into  the  story,  we  see 


that  this  scare — like  all  the  antinuclear 
power  scares — has  not  been  substantiated 
by  scientific  facts. 

Two  of  the  counties  affected  are  not 
anywhere  near  TMI,  and  medical  experts 
trace  the  hypothyroidism  discovered  to 
genetic  and  other  factors. 

People  in  the  vicinity  of  TMI  did  re- 
ceive a  total  dose  of  between  8  and  20 
millirems  of  radiation  from  tiny  amounts 
of  radioactive  iodine.  But  Dr.  Peter 
Beckmann  points  out  that  just  by  living 
in  Boulder,  Colo.,  he  gets  220  millirems 
of  reidiation  because  the  altitude  is  so 
high. 

Right  after  the  accident,  one  scien- 
tist said  some  cow's  milk  had  22  pico- 
curies  of  radiation  per  liter.  But  this  level 
is  so  low  as  to  be  absurd.  To  put  this 
in  a  proper  perspective  Scotch  whisky 
has  1.200  picocuries,  and  salad  oil  has 
4.900  picocuries  per  liter. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues, who  are  truly  concerned  about 
radioactive  exposure,  should  be  careful 
at  this  evening's  many  cocktail  parties. 


REJECTION  OP  PROPOSED  FUNDING 
INCREASES  WOULD  SAVE  $4  MIL- 
LION 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  chance 
to  save  American  taxpayers  well  over  $4 
million  today. 

We  can  do  this  by  rejecting  the  out- 
rageous funding  increases  which  have 
been  proposed  for  House  committees. 

All  but  two  of  these  funding  resolu- 
tions call  for  increases  which  vastly  ex- 
ceed last  year's  Infiation  rate  or  the  pay 
increase  given  i,o  federal  employees. 

Yet  if  we  hold  these  increases  to  just 
7  percent,  we  can  save  the  taxpayers  over 
$4  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  $4  million  may  seem  like 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  bureaucrats  and 
big  spenders  around  here  who  dispense 
with  our  money  by  the  billions. 

But  to  American  workers  and  taxpay- 
ers, a  wasted  $4  billion  would  be  just  one 
more  Indication  that  the  majority  in 
Congress  is  not  yet  serious  about  fighting 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  one  step  today 
toward  restoring  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  In  Congress.  Let  us  re- 
ject these  unwarranted  funding 
increases. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  STANGELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  before  the  Members  this  morning 
quite  dismayed  at  an  article  that  I  read 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  I  would  just  like  to  quote  from 
the  first  paragraph  of  that  article,  as 
follows : 


President  Carter  has  strongly  defended 
his  basic  economic  policies  In  an  Interview, 
saying  that  they  are  sound  and  "suit  me 
fine." 

I  would  hope  now  that  we  could  im- 
derstand  and  I  would  hope  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  our  economic  policies,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  18-percent  inflation,  and 
who  is  responsible  for  a  16  Vi -percent 
prime  interest  rate.  My  senior  citizens  do 
not  believe  those  economic  policies  are 
fine,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  fine,  my 
farmers  do  not  believe  they  are  fine,  my 
small  businessmen  do  not  believe  they  are 
fine,  my  working  people  to  do  not  believe 
they  are  fine,  and  my  young  people  who 
would  like  to  buy  homes  do  not  believe 
they  are  fine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  would 
like  to  deal  with  and  tackle  the  problem 
of  inflation,  he  might  join  us  in  trying 
to  elect  a  Republican  President,  a  Re- 
publican House,  and  a  Republican  Sen- 
ate, and  then  we  will  give  the  American 
people  an  economic  policy  that  will  be 
flne. 


PRICES  AND  PROFIT  MARGINS 
INCREASE  FOR  "BIG  OIL" 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
newspaper  headlines  trace  the  interna- 
tional developments  day  by  day,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  "page  2"  articles. 
Page  2  articles  in  recent  days  have 
centered  around  the  alleged  noncompli- 
ance with  the  administration's  voluntary 
price  standard  by  11  major  oil  com- 
panies. These  api>arent  violations  have 
allowed  these  companies  to  add  $286 
million  to  their  third  quarter  earnings 
last  year. 

Adding  insult  to  Injury  to  the  plight 
of  the  American  consumer  is  Exxon. 
That  big  oil  company  announced  that  it 
will  increase  its  wholesale  gasoline  price 
today  by  4  cents  a  gallon.  Needless  to 
say,  this  increase  will  be  passed  along  to 
the  retail  consumer. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  has  alleged 
that  these  11  major  oil  companies  have 
increased  their  profit  margins  by  s(Mne 
4.5  cents  a  gallon  during  the  survey  pe- 
riod. Of  that  amount,  four-tenths  of  1 
cent,  or  10  percent  of  this  increase,  was 
attributable  to  "probable  noncompli- 
ance" with  the  anti-inflation  standards. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
average  price  of  refined  products  rose  in 
one  year  by  50  percent,  from  40  cents  a 
gallon  to  63  cents  a  gallon. 

With  the  Consumer  Price  Index  cur- 
rently advancing  by  18  percent,  how  is 
even  the  middle-income  family  expected 
to  make  ends  meet.  The  $15,000-a-year 
income  earner  is  quickly  beccxning  a 
member  of  the  low-income  community. 
We  must  more  carefully  scrutinize  the 
activities  of  big  oil. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  PUNDINQ  RESO- 
LUTIONS NOT  IN  ORDER 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hia 
renarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  House  is  scheduled  to  take  up 
some  spending  or  funding  resolutions  for 
the  20-odd  committees  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  since  1954, 
the  last  year  that  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled this  body,  the  increase  in  staff  to 
nm  this  institution  has  been  539  percoit. 
It  is  just  a  tragedy  that  today  the  ma- 
jority party  is  using  a  "steamroller,"  in 
the  sense  that  we  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  do  not  even  have  a  chance 
imder  the  procedure  that  is  being  of- 
fered, to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
some  of  the  ridiculous,  horrendous  In- 
creases in  staff  spending  that  are  pro- 
posed by  these  various  resolutions  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  would  not  be  trying  to  tell 
the  Chamber  and  the  American  public, 
would  he,  that  the  leadership  actually 
changed  the  rules  in  such  a  way  that  we 
cannot  get  a  vote  on  things  like  that? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  exactly  what  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  done  to  the  mi- 
nority party  today.  They  are  preventing 
us  from  even  having  an  opportunity  to 
let  the  Members  vote  on  deleting  or  re- 
ducing the  amoimts  in  some  of  these 
ridiculous  and  horrendous  spending 
resolutions. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
last  week  the  majority  was  arguing  that 
the  minority  was  thwarting  the  will  of 
the  majority  by  asking  for  a  simple,  di- 
rect vote.  At  least  that  is  a  direct  request. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
can  tell  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  that  the  steamroller 
is  rolling. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  am  sorry  this  has  become  an  issue 
involving  all  the  committees.  I  think  I 
chair  one  of  the  "tightest  ships"  in  the 
House,  the  Veterans'  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannemeter)  has  expired. 


MINORITY      BENEFITS      BY      IN- 
CREASED COMMITTEE  FUNDING 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
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California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  ,  before  the 
gentleman  came  here,  we  arrived  at  a 
solution  that  was  demanded — and  I 
think  they  were  entitled  to  it — by  the 
minority  for  representatives  on  every 
subcommittee  equal  to  a  percentage  of 
the  total  community  employees.  So  if 
we  really  want  to  know  where  the  in- 
crease came  from — and  I  say  the  minor- 
ity was  underrepresented  before — it  is 
because  we  have  now  given  substantial 
help  to  the  minority.  If  the  gentleman 
will  go  back  and  check,  he  would  find 
that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  DAJfNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  that  up. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  which  com- 
mittee he  is  speaking  of? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
single  committee  or  subcommittee  in  this 
House  is  entitled  to  certain  clerk  hire. 
The  gentleman  will  not  find  one  single 
subcommittee  of  the  House  where  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee does  not  have  staff.  He  did 
not  have  any  staff  before;  all  of  it  was 
majority. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  my  colleague  pointed  this  out, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  it.  The  expecta- 
tion is  in  my  heart,  but  the  enjoyment 
is  still  beyond  the  horizon,  because  I 
would  still  point  out  to  my  esteemed  col- 
league that  the  Members  of  the  minority 
have  by  count  15  percent  of  the  in- 
vestigative staff  and  the  majority  has 
807  or  85  percent.  We  have  145  or  15 
percent.  We  have  36.67  percent  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  we  should  be 
entitled  to  36.67  percent  of  the  investi- 
gative staff. 

Altogether,  the  Republicans  have  been 
given  145  investigative  staff.  Since  we 
have  36.67  percent  of  the  Members  and 
Delegates,  Democrat  investigative  staflf 
should  therefore  be  63.33  percent  of  the 
total  investigative  staff,  u  the  Republi- 
cans have  145,  the  total  investigative 
staflf  should  be  395;  63.33  percent  of  this 
figure  IS  250.  ActuaUy,  the  Democrats 
have  employed  807.  which  means  we 
should  reduce  the  Democrat  total  to  557 
At  an  average  salary  of  $22,989.56   this 

S°1?12,S*85"  '  '""""'  ^  *^^  *^^P^y^' 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
i:  *^,?enUeman  will  go  back  and  check, 
he  will  find  the  minority  Members  of 
this  House  asked  for  certain  rules  that 
were  passed  to  require  minority  repre- 

^fm^/^''  °"  u**^^-  '^^  "«  obligated  to 
fund  those  jobs. 

of '^h/™^!^^^  P"""  ^'"Pore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Roberts)   has  expired. 


without   objec- 
Commlttee    on 


^^SSP  ANNUAL  REPORT  RE- 
?SP  ^'^  NUCLEAR  NONPRO- 
LIPERATION  ACT  OP  1978— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESroENT  OP 
THE  UNPTED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States- 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 


accompanying  papers, 
tion,  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  February  27,  1980.) 


February  27,  19S0 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation; which  was  read  and,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  21,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969, 
as  amended,  the  House  (Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  approved  the 
following  projects  on  February  21.   1980: 

Alterations:  San  Diego,  California,  Federal 
Building;  Huntington.  West  Virginia.  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse. 

Leases:  Phoenix,  Arizona:  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin; 20  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC;  7735  Old  Georgetown  Road.  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland. 

ii(b)    Resolution:   Redding,   California. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  author- 
izing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  T.  (Bizz)  Johnson, 

ChairTTMn. 

There  was  no  objection. 


de- 
re- 


ni520 
CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
vice,   and   the   following   Members 
sponded  to  their  names : 

(RoU  No.  83] 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BedcU 
Bellenson 
Benlamln 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blanchard 


Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dan  lei  son 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich, 
de  la  Oarza 
Deckard 


Burton,  Phillip  Dellums 


Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Clinger 


Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 


Early 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fenwlck 
Perraro 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
FIthlan 
Fllppo 
Florlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Prenzel 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
GUckman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
HaU,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
HUlis 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 


LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McCIory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mar  key 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Rahall 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 


Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 
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n  1530 
SPEAKER    pro 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Roberts).  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  Members  have  recorded  their  pres- 
ence by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


JMI 


D  1540 
DIRECTING  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
FURNISH  CERTAIN  INFORMATION 
TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  571)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  571 

Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  following  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  all  evidence  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  against  Members  of 
Ck>ngress  in  connection  with  the  Abscam 
investigation,  and  in  addition,  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  moneys  expended  in  con- 
nection with  the  Abscam  probe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Rob- 
erts). The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNo)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution would  direct  the  Attorney  General 
to  provide  the  House  with  all  the  evi- 
dence compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation against  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  Abscam  in- 
vestigation. It  would  also  have  the  At- 
torney General  furnish  the  House  with 
information  on  the  amoimt  of  Federal 
funds  spent  on  the  Abscam  operatton. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  last 
week  voted  imanimously  on  the  record  to 
report  this  resolution  adversely.  The 
members  of  the  committee  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  dangers  inherent  In  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Its  effect  would  be  to  subject  the  evi- 
dence in  ongoing  criminal  investigations 
to  public  scrutiny;  it  would  Impede  the 
progress  of  the  Justice  Department's  in- 
vestigation ;  it  could  also  jeopardize  basic 
civil  liberties  and  constitutional  rights 
with  possible  damage  to  the  reputation 
of  innocent  persons 

It  is  important  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee should  be  allowed  to  move  for- 
ward with  its  own  independent  investi- 
gation concerning  wi-ongdoing  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress.  This  reso- 
lution would  in  no  way  assist  the  Ethics 
Committee  to  do  so. 

The  actual  purpose  of  the  resolution  is 
unclear.  If  its  purpose  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  generally  following  their  guide- 
lines for  undercover  Investigations,  it 
does  not  achieve  it.  If  its  purpose  Is  to 
examine  the  policy  bases  of  the  guide- 
lines which  govern  undercover  opera- 
tions, it  does  not  achieve  that  purpose. 
And  if  its  purpose  is  to  review  the  con- 
duct of  the  agencies,  it  does  not  achieve 
that  purpose. 

The  resolution  is  ill-advised  and  in- 
artfully  drafted.  It  is  the  wrong  tool  tc 
use  for  appropriate  congressional  in- 
quiries into  the  undercover  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI,  and  specifically  the  Abscam  investi- 
gations. 

Let  me  assure  this  House  that  the 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  FBI  will  be  carefully  examined  by 


the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Edwards,  will  proceed  on  March  4  with 
hearings  on  undercover  operaticms  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department's  budget 
authorization  for  1981. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  is  also  vigorously  pur- 
suing hearings  on  the  proposed  FBI 
Charter,  which  include  the  topic  of  im- 
dercover  operations. 

Also,  consistent  with  its  responsibili- 
ties, the  Judiciary  Committee  will  con- 
duct appropriate  i.iquiries  through  both 
its  oversight  duties  and  its  authorization 
process  of  the  Justice  Department's 
budget. 

I  must  emphasize  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, approving  this  resolution  would 
not  assist  the  conduct  of  our  work  or  the 
independent  work  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. 

I  believe  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee acted  wisely  in  opposing  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  ask  that  the  House  support 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
committee. 

I  beheve,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  therefore 
the  appropriate  action  to  take  on  this 
resolution  is  to  table  this  resolution. 

I  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  Director,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  Charge  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Mr.  Philip  B.  Heymann.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to 
read  the  letter.  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  record  in  its  entirety,  together 
with  its  appendage  from  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Civiletti,  responding  to  this 
question  of  the  Peyser  resolution.  The 
letters  and  appendages  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  As- 
sistant     Attorney      General, 
Criminal  Division, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  19, 1980. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman.   Judiciary   Committee,   House   of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  requested 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  set  forth  Its 
position   with   respect   to   Mr.   Peyser's   res- 
olution of  February  7,    1980,  which   would 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  provide  the 
House   of   Representatives   with   all   of    the 
evidence  complied  thus  far  in  the  continu- 
ing "ABSCAM"  investigation. 

The  Department  vigorously  opposes  this 
resolution.  Providing  all  of  our  evidence  be- 
fore it  has  been  considered  by  a  grand  Jury 
and  been  properly  introduced  in  any  ensuing 
criminal  trial  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
Department's  ability  to  bring  this  investiga- 
tion and  any  resulting  prosecutions  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  Peyser's  resolution  would  have  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  directing  us  to  reveal 
to  the  House  as  a  whole — and  to  the  public 
at  large — the  full  body  of  our  evidence.  It 
must  be  clear  that  the  Department  would 
suffer  grave  damage  in  its  ability  to  con- 
duct grand  Jury  investigations  and  prosecute 
any  indictments  If  !t  Is  required  to  reveal 
prematurely  to  potential  defendants  and 
potential  witnesses  the  body  of  its  evidence. 
The  fact-finding  process  in  this  continuing 
criminal  Investigation  would  be  severely  ob- 
structed, if  not  totally  undermined.  If  there 
were    premature    revelation    cf    all    of    the 


Government's  evidence  at  thla  time.  Not 
less  important,  a  wholesale  disclosure  of 
evidence  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  sifted 
through  or  evaluated,  also  threatens  to  cause 
grave  and  unwarranted  pretrial  publicity  to 
potential  defendants  and  would  injure  the 
reputations  of  Innocent  people  who  may  be 
involved  in  no  ethical  or  legal  impropriety. 

Preparation  for  grand  Jury  proceedings  is 
now  ongoing.  The  Department  is  seeking  to 
complete  the  grand  Jury  investigations  and 
to  decide  whether  indictments  are  warranted 
in  most  of  these  cases  within  90  days.  Not 
the  least  effect  of  the  resolution's  demand 
for  a  turnover  of  all  evidence  would  be  to 
require  the  Department  and  FBI  to  interrupt 
the  urgent  work  of  obtaining  and  evaluating 
evidence  in  these  cases  in  order  to  under- 
take the  massive  physical  task  of  duplicat- 
ing voluminous  evidence  assembled  in  four 
different  VS.  Attorneys'  offices  around  the 
country. 

The  Attorney  General  has  previously  com- 
municated to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
his  concern  that  a  turnover  of  evidence  to 
that  committee  before  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ings and  any  criminal  trials  have  been  com- 
pleted would  be  seriously  disruptive  to  the 
criminal  Justice  process.  A  copy  of  the  At- 
torney General's  letter  to  Chairman  Bennett 
is  enclosed  herewith.  Those  concerns  are 
magnified  all  the  more  by  the  proposed 
turnover  of  evidence  to  the  House  as  a  whole. 
We  have  also  attached  a  brief  memorandimi 
outlining  some  of  the  legal  difficulties  that 
could  be  presented  if  the  Department  is  re- 
quired to  make  public  all  of  Its  evidence  In 
the  ABSCAM  investigation  at  this  time. 

The  public  expects  that  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice process  will  be  applied  evenhandedly  to 
all  persons.  In  light  of  that  expectation,  we 
see  no  Justification  for  a  massive  public  pro- 
duction of  the  Department's  evidence  in  this 
investigation  until  the  criminal  Justice 
process  has  had  a  chance  to  work.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  neither  inadver- 
tently Jeopardize  the  successfcl  prosecution 
of  any  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  criminal 
conduct,  nor  Jeopardize  fair  treatment  of 
those  who  are  Innocent. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  B.  Hetmann, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  CHminal 
Division. 

OiTicE  or  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  DC.  February  e,  1980 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Chairman.    Standards    of    Official    Conduct 
Committee,    House   of   Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  BENNE-rr:  Yesterday  you 
requested  the  general  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  concerning  the  conduct 
of  an  investigation  by  your  Committee  si- 
multaneously with  the  nearly  completed 
criminal  Investigation  into  allegations  of 
serious  mteconduct  by  certain  Members  of 
Congress  which  were  prematurely  revealed 
in  the  press  last  weekend. 

As  a  preliminary  matter.  I  deplore  the  un- 
authorized and  unwarranted  dissemination 
to  the  press  of  charges  which  have  not  even 
been  scrutinized  by  a  grand  Jury,  much  less 
proved  in  a  court  of  law.  The  Improper  con- 
duct of  those  who  disclosed  this  information 
and  the  resulting  widespread  identification 
of  Individuals  has  damaged  the  reputation 
of  persons  who  have  not  yet  received  due 
process.  I  have  directed  that  there  be  an  im- 
mediate, serious  and  intense  investigation  of 
the  disclosures  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
sources  of  the  leaks;  and  I  wUl  take  appro- 
priate action  against  those  found  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  opposed  to  a 
simulUneous  full  investigation  of  these 
matters  by  the  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Committee.  It  appears  to  us  that  deferral  of 
this  Committee's  full  investigation  pending 
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completion  of  the  grand  Jury  stage  of  the 
criminal  process  is  the  only  sound  and  fair 
course.  Parallel  investigations  Inevitably 
pose  serious  problems  to  both  sets  of  Investi- 
gators. In  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
the  criminal  process,  to  permit  lis  to  prose- 
cute the  guilty  and  to  protect  the  Innocent, 
we  urge  this  Committee  to  defer  Its  Investi- 
gation until  the  completion  of  any  criminal 
trials  which  may  result  from  the  outstand- 
ing allegations  or  until  determinations  have 
been  made  in  certain  cases  that  no  indict- 
ments are  warranted. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Heymann.  who 
Is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  criminal 
investigations,  will  appear  before  you  today 
to  explain  more  fully  the  reasons  for  our 
position. 

Simply  stated,  we  are  gravely  concerned 
that  simultaneous  investigations,  under  the 
particular  circumstances  of  this  matter, 
could  severely  impede  our  ability  to  secure 
convictions  of  those  guilty  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. Our  criminal  investigation  began  ap- 
proximately one  and  a  half  years  ago.  We 
expect  that  indictments  can  be  returned  in 
a  nxunber  of  cases  within  the  next  90  days. 
If  a  Congressional  investigation  were  com- 
menced based  on  the  evidence  obtained  by 
the  Department  for  the  criminal  process  dur- 
ing this  period,  we  will  be  beset  by  a  number 
of  serious  and  potentially  insuperable  prob- 
lems. The  truth-flndlng  process  will  be  hin- 
dered by  a  lack  of  coordination  in  developing 
the  evidence.  Conflicting  demands  will  be 
made  on  potential  witnesses  and  custodians 
of  documents.  There  is  a  clear  threat  that 
evidence  which  would  otherwise  be  received 
in  the  grand  Jury  process,  will  be  adduced  in 
public,  permitting  others  to  alter  or  tailor 
the  testimony  they  might  otherwise  have 
given.  There  is  a  serious  risk  that  production 
"of  heretofore  confidential  government  evi- 
dence may  result  in  adverse  publicity  which 
could  make  It  more  difficult  for  a  defendant 
to  receive  a  fair  and  timely  criminal  trial 
and  which  could  even  result  In  the  dismissal 
of  charges.  There  may  well  be  problems  prov- 
ing that  evidence  offered  in  a  criminal  trial 
did  not  stem  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
Immunized  by  this  Committee.  Finally,  a 
simxUtaneous  full  investigation  by  this  Com- 
mittee would  disrupt  the  normal  criminal 
pre-trial  discovery  process.  In  short,  if  this 
Committee  were  to  begin  a  full  Investigation 
before  we  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  even 
to  complete  our  criminal  Investigations,  a 
number  of  guilty  individuals  may  go  un- 
prosecuted  or  unpunished,  and  innocent  ones 
may  be  more  severely  prejudiced. 

No  prejudice  will  result  to  the  Individual 
Congressmen  Involved,  this  Committee  or  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  from  deferring  an  In- 
vestigation by  this  Committee.  All  evidence 
will  be  preserved  and  will  be  available  to  this 
Committee  at  appropriate  times  when  there 
will  no  longer  be  Jeopardy  to  the  criminal 
process  and  fair  trial  considerations.  We  ex- 
pect that  the  criminal  process  can  be  com- 
pleted relatively  expeditiously,  and  we  Intend 
to  take  every  step  to  insure  that  result. 
Indeed,  completion  of  the  criminal  process 
will  permit  this  Committee  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  effort  and  confusion  since 
it  may  help  to  identify  those  individuals  who 
should  be  investigated  for  disciplinary  action 
and  those  who  should  be  spared  further 
Inquiry. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  readiness  and  will- 
ingness of  this  Committee  to  undertake  its 
responsibility  to  Investigate  the  allegations 
of  misconduct  by  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
objectives  and  procedures  which  this  Com- 
mittee brings  to  this  difficult  task.  You  may 
be  assured  that  at  the  proper  time  the  De- 
partment is  prepared  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Committee  and  to  provide  all  needed 
Information  so  long  as  It  can  be  done  within 
the  constraints  of  law  and  without  Jeopard- 
izing any  possible  criminal  proceedings.  It  Is 


my  firm  Judgment  that  the  confidence  of  the 
public  In  law  enforcement  and  in  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  hold  its  members  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  integrity  will  be  best  served 
by  this  course. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  R.  Ctviletti, 

Attorney  General. 

Memorandum  of  the  Depabtmbnt  of  Justice 
Regasding  Legal  Problems  That  Could  Be 
Created  by  Premature  Disclosure  of 
Evidence  Relating  to  the  ABSCAM  In- 
vestigation 

This  memorandum  Is  submitted  In  re- 
sponse to  proposed  H.  Res.  571  (the  Peyser 
resolution) ,  which  would  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  furnish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  30  days  all  evi- 
dence compiled  by  the  Department  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  against 
Members  of  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  Abscam  investigation.  In  this  memo- 
randum we  have  outlined  some  of  the  legal 
problems  that  would  be  presented  If  the 
Peyser  resolution  were  adopted  and  the  De- 
ptu'tment  were  required  to  produce  the  ma- 
terials requested  under  that  resolution. 

Briefly,  we  believe  that  production  of  the 
evidence  developed  In  the  course  of  the 
Abscam  investigation  would  seriously  Impede 
possible  criminal  prosecutions  stemming 
from  this  investigation.  It  would  do  so  In 
three  Important  respects:  (1)  It  would  lead 
to  premature  disclosure  of  evidence  against 
p>otentlaI  defendants,  thus  making  further 
development  of  evidence  In  this  case  much 
more  difficult;  (2)  It  would  likely  lead  to 
widespread  publicity  regarding  the  details  of 
the  evidence  against  prospective  defendants, 
which  would  make  It  more  difficult  to  en- 
sure that  any  subsequent  criminal  trial  could 
be  conducted  free  from  the  effects  of  that 
publicity;  and  (3)  It  could  well  pose  spe- 
cific problems  for  any  criminal  prosecution 
that  might  subsequently  be  brought;  If, 
for  example,  any  targets  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion should  give  Immunized  testimony  before 
a  Congressional  committeee,  subsequent 
criminal  prosecutions  could  be  tainted  by 
exposure  to  that  Immunized  testimony. 

1.  Premature  Disclosure  of  Evidence.  The 
Abscam  Investigation  has  been  in  progress 
for  approximately  18  months.  It  is  expected 
that  Indictments  In  the  case,  if  any,  will  be 
returned  within  approximately  90  days.  This 
90-day  period,  although  brief,  is  quite  Im- 
I>ortant  to  any  prosecutions  that  may  be 
brought.  It  Is  during  this  period  that  the 
cases  will  be  presented  to  grand  Jxirles.  Wit- 
nesses and  targets  will  have  an  opportunity 
during  this  period  to  testify  or  otherwise 
inform  the  Department  about  their  knowl- 
edge of  or  Involvement  In  the  matters  under 
investigation.  In  order  to  maximize  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  truthful  Information. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Department's  evidence 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  transactions  un- 
der investigation  not  be  fully  accessible  to 
the  witnesses.  If  witnesses  or  targets  of  the 
investigation  have  access  to  all  the  evi- 
dence, witnesses  who  have  an  Interest  in  not 
providing  truthful  Information  may  be  able 
to  escape  detection  because  they  will  know 
precisely  where  the  gaps  in  the  Department's 
evidence  will  permit  them  to  dissemble. 

Prelndictment  proceedings  have  tradi- 
tionally been  conducted  in  secret,  and  for 
good  reasons.  Besides  the  risk  of  tailored 
testimony  referred  to  above,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  concerns  that  coiinsel  se- 
crecy with  respect  to  evidence  presented  to 
a  grand  Jury.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently noted.  "If  prelndictment  proceedings 
were  made  public,  many  prospective  wit- 
nesses would  be  hesitant  to  come  forward 
voluntarily,  knowing  that  those  against 
whom  they  testify  would  be  aware  of  that 
testimony.    Moreover,    witnesses    who    ap- 


peared before  the  grand  Jury  would  be  less 
likely  to  testify  fully  and  frankly,  as  they 
would  be  open  to  retribution  as  well  as  to  in- 
ducemenu.  There  also  would  be  the  risk  that 
those  about  to  be  indicted  would  flee,  or 
would  try  to  Influence  Individual  grand  jur- 
ors to  vote  against  indictment.  Finally,  by 
preserving  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings,  we 
assure  that  persons  who  are  accused  but 
found  innocent  by  the  grand  Jury  will  not 
be  held  up  to  public  ridicule."  Douglas  Oil 
Co.  v.  Petrol  Stops  Northwest,  441  U.S.  211 
219  (1979). 

To  disclose  the  evidence  that  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  present  to  the  grand  Juries 
with  respect  to  the  Abscam  investigation 
would  offend  many  of  these  Interests.  To  be 
sure,  the  investigation  has  no  doubt  already 
been  damaged  by  the  unfortunate  dis- 
closures that  have  been  revealed  in  the 
media  to  date.  But  the  additional  dis- 
closures that  would  likely  accompany  pro- 
duction of  the  Department's  evidence  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Peyser  resolution  would 
exacerbate  this  problem  and  further  com- 
promise the  investigation  as  well  as  the 
other  interests  served  by  prelndictment 
secrecy. 

In  addition  to  Impeding  the  investigation, 
premature  disclosure  of  the  Department's 
evidence  would  put  the  prosecution  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  at  trial.  In  part  out 
of  concern  about  the  risk  of  tailored  de- 
fenses and  Improper  Influences  on  witnesses. 
Congress  has  restricted  the  scope  of  pre- 
trial discovery  in  criminal  cases.  See  FM. 
Crlm.  P.  16:  18  U.S.C.  3500.  See  also  HH. 
Rep.  No.  94-414  (Conf.  Rep),  94th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  12  (1976).  A  defendant  ordinarily 
is  entitled  to  only  limited  pretrial  disclosure 
of  the  government's  evidence  against  him. 
Where  discovery  is  provided.  It  is  often  made 
reciprocal,  so  that  If  the  defense  wishes  to 
obtain  discovery,  it  must  provide  discovery 
to  the  government  as  well.  See  F.R.  Crim.  P. 
16(b).  But  to  require  the  production  of  all 
the  Department's  evidence  in  connection 
with  the  Abscam  investigation  prior  to  trial 
in  any  cases  that  may  result  would  give 
the  prospective  defendants  a  complete  over- 
view of  the  evidence  they  would  be  faced 
with  at  trial,  without  providing  any  recip- 
rocal discovery  to  the  prosecution. 

2.  Prejudicial  Pretrial  Publicity.  Any  crimi- 
nal proceeding  that  generates  great  public 
Interest  encounters  the  problem  of  pretrial 
publicity.  The  Abscam  Investigation  has  al- 
ready generated  intensive  media  Interest.  If 
specific  Items  of  evidence  are  disclosed,  such 
as  videotaped  conduct  by  prospective  defend- 
ants, it  can  fairly  be  expected  that  such  evi- 
dence would  obtain  very  nrlde  media  dissemi- 
nation. That  kind  of  publicity  co\ild  preju- 
dice the  defendants'  rights  to  a  fair  trial, 
as  well  as  the  prosecution's  Interest  in  a  pro- 
ceeding free  from  the  risk  of  contamination 
by  undue  publicity. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized that  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding is  entitled  to  a  trial  that  has  not 
been  contaminated  by  Inflammatory  and  pre- 
judicial publicity.  Murphy  v.  Florida.  421  US. 
794,  799-800  (1975);  Rideau  v.  Louisiana,  373 
U.S.  723  (1963);  Irvin  v.  Dowd,  366  UB.  717, 
722  (1961).  In  the  federal  system,  prejudicial 
pretrial  publicity  may  cause  reversal  of  a  con- 
viction even  where  the  publicity  does  not  rise 
to  the  level  that  it  can  be  said  to  deny  a 
defendant  due  process  of  law.  Marshall  v. 
United  States,  360  U.S.  310,  313  (1969);  Mur- 
phy V.  Florida,  supra,  421  U.S.  at  803-804 
(Biu-ger,  C.  J.,  concurring). 

A  case  that  well  Illustrates  the  dangers 
created  by  publicity  arising  from  legislative 
hearings  Is  Delaney  v.  United  States,  199  F. 
2d  107  (1st  Clr.  1952) .  In  Delaney,  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  agent  was  indicted  for  tak- 
ing bribes  and  making  false  statements  in 
his  capacity  as  Collector  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue In  Massachusetts.  After  his  Indictment, 
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but  before  his  trial,  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Administration  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Laws  held  hearings  on  Delaney's  alleged  offi- 
cial misconduct.  The  hearings  generated 
what  the  court  referred  to  as  "flamboyant" 
nationwide  prees  coverage,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  court  said,  it  was  "fair  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  the  modern  mass  media  could 
accomplish  It.  the  character  of  Delaney  was 
pretty  thoroughly  blackened  and  discredited 
as  the  day  approached  for  his  Judicial  trial 
on  narrowly  specified  charges."  199  F.  2d  at 
HI.  Because  the  extensive  publicity  that  the 
case  generated  had  not  subsided  by  the  ini- 
tial trial  date,  the  district  court  granted  a 
one-month  continuance.  However,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  court  denied  a  motion  for  a 
further  continuance,  even  though  the  preju- 
dicial effect  of  the  publicity  lingered. 

Delaney  was  convicted,  but  the  court  of 
appeals  reversed.  It  held  that  the  trial  court 
erred  In  conducting  the  trial  at  a  time  when 
the  hostile  atmosphere  created  by  the  pub- 
licity had  not  fully  subsided.  199  F.  2d  at 
115.  The  fact  that  the  publicity  arose  from 
legitimate  legislative  proceedings  did  not  per- 
suade the  court  of  appeals  that  the  taint  was 
any  more  tolerable.  The  court  wrote: 

"If  the  United  States,  through  Its  legisla- 
tive department,  acting  conscientiously  pur- 
suant to  Its  conception  of  the  public  Interest, 
chooses  to  hold  a  public  hearing  Inevitably 
resulting  In  such  damaging  publicity  preju- 
dicial to  a  person  awaiting  trial  on  a  pending 
Indictment,  then  the  United  States  must 
accept  the  consequences  that  the  Judicial  de- 
partment, charged  with  the  duty  of  assuring 
the  defendant  a  fair  trial  before  an  Impartial 
Jury,  may  find  it  necessary  to  postpone  the 
trial  until  by  lapse  of  time  the  danger  of  the 
prejudice  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  have 
been  substanlally  removed."  199  P.  2d  at 
114. 

As  Delaney  Illustrates,  the  publicity  that 
would  inevitably  accompany  any  public  dis- 
closure of  the  government's  evidence  In  this 
case,  whether  In  the  course  of  legislative 
bearings  or  otherwise,  could  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  conduct  criminal  proceedings  In  the 
Abscam  cases  for  some  time  to  come.  And  It 
is  with  respect  to  cases  such  as  these  that 
the  interest  in  a  speedy  trial  is  the  greatest. 
Persons  who  have  been  charged  In  highly 
publicized  proceedings  with  serious  miscon- 
duct are  entitled  to  see  that  Justice  Is  done 
without  undue  delay:  and  Congress  Is  no 
doubt  best  served  by  having  the  matter  put 
to  rest  as  quickly  as  can  be  done  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  defendants  to  fair 
trials. 

Beyond  the  general  prejudice  that  would 
likely  flow  from  the  disclosure  of  the  gov- 
ernment's evidence  {gainst  prospective  de- 
fendants, the  peculiar  nature  of  much  of  the 
evidence  in  this  case  poses  a  particularly 
serious  risk  of  prejudice.  The  evidence  In- 
cludes videotapes  of  prospective  defendants. 
If  the  videotapes  were  publicly  revealed  dur- 
ing hearings  or  released  to  the  press,  the 
consequences  could  be  enormously  damag- 
ing to  any  subsequent  prosecution,  because 
of  the  particularly  prejudicial  nature  of 
videotape  evidence. 

In  Rideau  v.  Louisiana,  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  a  conviction  on  grounds  of 
prejudicial  pretrial  publicity  because  the  de- 
fendant's conviction  had  been  filmed  and 
shown  on  local  television  several  times  prior 
to  the  trial.  The  public  display  of  the  film 
was  so  Inflammatory,  the  Court  held  that  It 
was  Impossible  to  suppose  that  the  defend- 
ant could  have  received  a  fair  trial  before 
Jurors  located  within  the  radius  of  those 
broadcasts.  If  the  videotapes  Involved  In  this 
case  were  revealed  prior  to  trial,  they  would 
most  likely  be  broadcast  nationwide,  and 
would  thus  pose  very  difficult  problems  of 
overcoming  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  pub- 
Uclty. 


We  recognize  that  there  Is  already  wide- 
spread publicity  regarding  the  Abscam  In- 
vestigation and  that  such  publicity  Is  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  subsequent  prosecutions. 
United  States  v.  Capo,  596  P.  2d  10B6  (6th 
Clr.  1979);  United  States  v.  Haldeman,  559 
F.  2d  31  (D.C.  Clr.  1976) .  Yet  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  increase  the  danger  of  prejudice  by 
disclosing  the  highly  inflammatory  evidence 
at  issue  in  this  case.  Thus,  it  is  In  the  In- 
terests of  both  the  potential  defendants  and 
the  prosecution  to  minimize  the  pre-trial  re- 
lease of  the  evidence  now  In  the  Depart- 
ments  possession.  And  in  light  of  the 
dangers  that  such  release  would  pose  to  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  any  cases  that  may 
develop  from  the  Abscam  Investigation,  we 
believe  that  It  Is  in  Congress'  Interest  as  well. 
3.  Risks  Associated  with  Immunizing  Tar- 
gets of  the  Criminal  Investigation.  Aside 
from  the  problems  of  Impeding  the  Investi- 
gation and  Increasing  the  risk  of  prejudicial 
pretrial  publicity,  disclosure  of  the  Depart- 
ment's evidence  in  the  Abscam  investigation 
could  prejudice  future  criminal  prosecutions 
in  several  specific  ways.  Perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly, if  the  House  should  grant  im- 
munity to  compel  the  testimony  of  a  pros- 
pective defendant,  the  Immunity  grant 
would  make  subsequent  prosecution  of  that 
defendant  extremely  difficult.  See  Kastigar 
V.  United  States,  406  U.S.  441  (1972).  The 
case  of  Gordon  Strachan.  one  of  the  de- 
fendants Indicted  In  the  Watergate  case.  Il- 
lustrates the  problems  that  could  flow 
from  a  grant  of  Immunity  to  a  prospective 
defendant. 

In  July  1973,  Strachan  invoked  the  priv- 
ilege against  compulsory  self-incrimination 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities.  The  Com- 
mittee obtained  an  immunity  order  to  re- 
quire him  to  tesUfy,  and  although  he  testi- 
fied In  executive  session  before  the  Senate 
committee,  the  media  obtained  accounts  of 
his  testimony  and  reported  the  contents  of 
that  testimony  widely.  The  Watergate  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  immediately  filed  in  the  dis- 
trict court  a  sealed  "Memorandum  of  Evi- 
dence" against  Strachan,  so  as  to  protect 
as  well  as  possible  against  subsequent  claims 
that  its  case  against  Strachan  was  tainted  by 
information  obtained  through  exploitation 
of  his  immunized  testimony.  See  United 
States  V.  Mitchel,  384  F.  Supp.  562  (D.D.C. 
1974).  However,  because  the  case  against 
Strachan  had  not  at  that  point  been  fully  de- 
veloped, the  Memorandum  contained  mainly 
the  names  of  persons  yet  to  be  Interviewed 
and  a  list  of  grand  Jury  proceedings.  See 
Strachan.  Self-incrimination,  Immunity, 
and  Watergate,  56  Texas  L.  Rev.  791,  814- 
816  &  n.  107  (1978).  Strachan  was  later  in- 
dicted for  the  conduct  about  which  he  had 
testified  before  the  Senate  Oommlttee.  He 
filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment, 
based  on  his  grsoit  of  Immunity  and  his 
immunized  testimony  Although  in  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  the  court  found  that 
the  government  had  made  a  prima  facie 
showing  that  Its  evidence  against  Strachan 
was  untainted,  see  United  States  v.  Mitchell, 
384  P.  Supp.  562,  563  (D.D.C.  1974),  Strac- 
han's  Indictment  later  was  dlsmlsseid  on  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  motion.  Among  the 
reasons  for  the  dismissal  was  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  Judgment  that  the  taint  Issue 
was  a  substantial  one  on  which  Strachan 
eventually  might  prevail.  See  Motion  and 
Order  to  Dismiss  Charges  against  Gordon 
Strachan  Pursuant  to  Rule  48(a),  Mar.  10, 
1975,  in  United  States  v.  Mitchell,  Crlm.  No. 
74-110  (D.D.C.  1974). 

It  Is  not  Impossible,  of  course,  for  the 
government  to  overcome  a  claim  that  prior 
Immunized  testimony  has  tainted  a  criminal 
prosecution.  See  United  States  v.  Romano, 
583  F.  2d  1  (1st  Clr.  1978).  But  the  burden 
on  the  prosecution  to  disprove  taint  Is  a 


heavy  one,  see  Kastigar  v.  United  States, 
supra,  406  VS.  at  460-462,  and  any  grant 
of  immunity  to  a  prospective  defendant 
would  at  minimum  create  serious  litigation 
difficulties  for  criminal  cases  that  may  be 
brought. 

4.  The  Proper  Order  of  Proceedings.  In 
cases  Involving  parallel  criminal  and  ncm- 
crlmlnal  proceedings,  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized that  It  Is  normally  approprlat;  for 
the  criminal  proceeding  to  be  dlspoexl  of 
first.  See  United  States  v.  Kordel,  397  VS.  1. 
12  n.  27  (1970);  Campbell  v.  Eastland,  307 
F.2d  478.  487  (6th  Clr.  1962) ;  United  States  v. 
Mellon  Bank,  NJl.,  545  F.2d  869  (3d  Clr. 
1976);  Wood  v.  Breier,  54  F.R.D.  7,  11  (EI>. 
Wis.  1972) .  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
general  rxUe.  First,  the  defendant  and  the 
public  enjoy  a  constitutionally  based  right 
to  a  speedy  trial  In  criminal  cases.  See  Bar- 
ker V.  Wingo,  407  U.S.  514,  519  (1972).  Any 
Interference  with  the  criminal  proceeding 
that  may  result  from  parallel  civil,  adminis- 
trative or  legislative  actions  impairs  the  In- 
terest in  speedy  disposition  of  the  criminal 
case.  Second,  differences  in  the  kinds  of  dis- 
covery available  In  criminal  cases  and  other 
proceedings  can  lead  to  unfair  advantage  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  criminal  case  Is  not  dis- 
posed of  first.  And  finally.  If  the  civil  or  dis- 
ciplinary action  precedes  the  criminal  case, 
the  defendant  can  be  seriously  and  unfairly 
disadvantaged  In  that  action  by  the  need  to 
avoid  taking  a  {xisltion  that  could  prejudice 
him  In  the  subsequent  criminal  case.  For  ex- 
ample. In  order  to  avoid  prejudicing  his  de- 
fense in  the  criminal  case,  a  prospective  de- 
fendant may  be  forced  to  invoke  the  privi- 
lege against  compulsory  self-lncrtmlnatlon 
in  the  civil  or  administrative  proceedings. 

Particularly  In  widely  publicized  proceed- 
ings, such  as  legislative  hearings,  the  pen- 
dency ol  a  criminal  prosecution  could  thus 
unfairly  burden  the  subject  or  subjects  of 
the  legislative  bearing  in  seeking  to  present 
their  side  of  the  story.  By  the  same  token, 
the  legislative  body  would  be  less  likely  to 
get  full  cooperation  from  subjects  and  wit- 
nesses prior  to  the  disposition  of  the  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  its  inquiry  would  thus  be  less 
likely  to  be  fully  effective. 

In  sum,  while  the  matters  raised  by  the 
Absoam  Investigation  are  plainly  appropri- 
ate for  Congressional  Inquiry,  a  requirement 
that  the  Department  produce  all  its  evi- 
dence to  the  House  at  this  time  would  pose 
severe  risks  to  the  successful  completion  <rf 
the  investigation  and  to  the  fair  and  orderly 
disposition  of  any  criminal  charges  that  may 
be  brought  as  a  result  of  the  Investigation. 

February  19,  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  emphasize  that 
approval  of  this  resolution  would  not  as- 
sist the  conduct  of  our  work  or  the  inde- 
pendent work  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

I  believe  the  Judiciary  Cmnmittee 
acted  wisely  in  opposing  this  resolution 
and  I  ask  that  the  House  support  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  like- 
wise rise  in  opposition  to  the  Peyser 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
unanimously  opposes  House  Resolution 
571.  We  do  not  oppose  the  principle  that 
this  body  is  in  due  course  entitled  to  in- 
formation concerning  the  so-called  Ab- 
scam investigation.  But  this  resolution  is 
not  selective  in  the  evidence  it  demands. 
It  demands  all  evidence.  Nor  is  the  reso- 
lution well  timed.  It  demands  the  evi- 
dence within  30  days,  well  before  the 
grand  jury  process  has  nm  its  course. 
It  thus  offers  a  very  clumsy  solution  to  a 
very  delicate  problem. 
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Tlie  big  trouble  with  this  resolution  is 
that  it  would  taint  the  reputation  of  the 
innocent  while  it  would  obstruct  the 
prosecution  of  those  who  the  Depart- 
ment feels  are  guilty.  Thus  in  opposing 
the  resolution  it  should  be  clear  that  we 
are  not  blind  to  our  own  constitutional 
responsibilities.  But  there  are  better 
ways  of  meeting  our  responsibilities  than 
by  damning  the  innocent  and  freeing 
those  that  may  be  guilty. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  us  in  this 
House  to  frustrate  the  Abscam  investiga- 
tion than  to  conduct  a  parallel  investi- 
gation in  this  body  simultaneously. 

There  may  be  some  Members  who  feel 
that  our  Judiciary  Committee  made  the 
wrong  choice  in  protecting  the  criminal 
process  at  the  expense  of  delaying  the 
congressional  investigation.  But  all  I  can 
say  is  that  the  recent  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  prosecuting  Mem- 
bers of  Ccxigress  has  been  quite  good. 
In  my  view,  it  has  acted  courageously 
and  forthrightly.  In  contrast,  this  body 
has  reacted  to  its  hallowed  responsibil- 
ities with  anguish  and  timidity.  Any  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  remedies  in  this 
context  would  have  to  favor  the  criminal 
process  rather  than  the  congressional 
process. 

Fortunately,  however,  if  we  act  with 
appropriate  restraint,  both  processes  can 
work  their  respective  courses.  The  crim- 
inal process  should  not  be  thwarted. 
Indeed,  it  should  have  priority  in  its 
timing  because  it  is  the  more  effective 
sanction  as  well  as  the  more  vulnerable 
to  disruption.  The  Attorney  General  has 
assured  me  that  the  Justice  Department 
will  act  expeditiously  in  its  investigation 
and  thereafter  will  cooperate  with  the 
congressional  inquiries.  So  it  is  possible 
to  allow  both  processes  to  work  as  they 
should  if  we  refrain  from  precipitous 
action  such  as  that  embodied  within 
House  Resolution  571. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  such  times  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  niinois 
(Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
resolution  is  a  cry  of  political  embarrass- 
ment rather  than  a  reasoned  response 
to  the  FBI's  successful  congressional 
sting  operation.  We  do  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  has  been  relentless 
in  prosecuting  Congressmen  of  recent 
memory.  We  have  a  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  that  is 
made  up  of  some  of  the  premier  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

So.  to  turn  over  all  of  the  evidence  to 
this  House,  it  seems  to  me,  would  con- 
strict the  course  of  justice.  Explicit  in 
this  resolution  is  a  spirit  of  accountabil- 
ity. This  resolution  calls  for  the  FBI  to 
tell  us  just  how  much  money  was  spent 
in  this  Abscam  operation.  Well,  this 
penny-pinching  spirit  is  laudable  indeed. 
I  wish  we  could  apply  it  to  HEW  or  HUD 
as  weU  as  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  have  read  stories  and  editorials 
and  statements  criticizing  the  sting  op- 
eration of  the  FBI;  a  heightened  sensi- 
tivity to  due  process  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped among  many  people  who  were 
Watergate  crusaders  not  so  long  ago. 
This  spirit  was  strangely  missing  while 


we  were  wallowing  in  the  mudbath  that 
Watergate  gave  us  month  after  month 
after  month  after  month. 

It  would  be  my  view  that  this  House 
as  a  body  is  not  capable  of  cleaning  its 
own  stable.  We  could  not  even  get  a  vote 
on  the  question  of  expulsion  of  one 
Member  who  has  been  convicted  on  29 
felony  counts.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution  was 
prominent  among  those  that  voted  to 
table  that  effort  to  get  a  vote  on  that 
expulsion  issue.  So  I  would  suggest  his 
credentials  as  a  congressional  bounty 
hunter  are  less  than  overwhelming. 

I  think  this  resolution  is  more  public 
relations  than  substance.  It  can  obstruct 
the  course  of  justice,  the  grand  jury, 
and  our  own  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  It  did  not  get  a  single 
vote  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
should  not  get  a  single  vote  here. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  comment  as  a  lawyer 
who  has  done  some  trial  work  that  there 
is  no  better  ammunition  to  give  the  de- 
fense in  a  criminal  case  than  to  spread 
the  prosecution's  witnesses  on  many  rec- 
ords. No  witnesses  telling  the  truth  can 
tell  exactly  the  same  story  each  time.  He 
progressively  remembers  new  things  he 
had  not  remembered  before  or  realizes 
he  had  not  answered  a  question  the  way 
he  should  have  answfered  it.  So,  armed 
with  that  kind  of  apparent  contradiction 
on  relatively  Inconsequential  things,  a 
skilled  defense  lawyer  can  be  very  dev- 
astating on  the  credibUity  of  the  wit- 
ness. So  I  am  very  sympathetic  with 
the  Justice  Department  wanting  to  resist 
that  kind  of  an  operation. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
purposes  of  debate  only  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  let  me  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  granting  me  this  time 
and  to  say  I  hold  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  very  high 
regard.  I  regret  the  remarks  of  my 
fr:end  from  Illinois  who  felt  this  was  a 
publicity  seeking  thing.  I  chose  not  to 
have  his  words  taken  down  because  I 
really  did  not  beUeve  he  meant  that  was 
my  motivation. 

Now,  my  coUeagues  I  do  want  you  to 
know  what  ray  motivation  is  on  this 
issue.  In  the  8  years  that  I  have  served 
in  this  House,  both  as  a  Republican  and 
a  Democrat,  I  have  known  no  group  of 
men  or  women  that  I  hold  in  higher 
regard,  who  I  think  are  more  dedicated 
and  who  try  more  to  do  a  decent  job 
for  the  people  they  represent.  However, 
that  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the  public. 
In  fact,  fewer  than  18  percent  of  the 
public  seem  to  think  that  we  are  worth- 
while at  all.  Just  the  other  day  in  a  poU 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  people  poUed 
felt  that  any  Member  of  Congress  would 
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take  a  bribe  if  offered.  I  do  not  believe 
that  for  a  minute. 

What  I  am  trying  to  prove,  and  my 
purpose  is  not  at  all  to  investigate  any 
FBI  agency  or  to  find  out  what  they  did 
or  did  not  do  on  this  particular  issue,  my 
reason  for  doing  this  is  for  the  Congress 
to  find  out  whether  these  Members  who 
have  been  accused,  no  evidence,  but 
simply  accused  pubhcly  by  leaks  of  the 
Justice  Department,  whether  those 
Members  should  continue  serving  in 
this  body,  because  if  they  are  guilty, 
and  we  have  a  constitutional  right  of 
determining  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  if  they  were  to  be  guilty,  in  my 
opinion,  they  should  not  be  a  part  of 
this  body.  I  think  there  is  a  time  in  our 
history  when  this  Congress  should  act 
on  its  own. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  colleagues 
would  feel,  but  I  would  rather,  if  I  had 
to,  if  I  were  giiilty  of  a  crime,  I  would 
rather  serve  6  months  or  a  year  in  jail 
than  to  be  expelled  from  this  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Members,  by  my 
coUeagues.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  this  information. 
The  Attorney  General's  office  says  to 
me  90  days,  for  the  Grand  Jury,  may  be 
4  to  5  months,  after  that  the  trial,  and 
we  are  now  talking  about  October.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  in  October?  We  are 
not  going  to  do  anything.  Why  do  we  not 
have  the  guts  to  say  we  want  to  know 
the  facts,  we  have  the  constitutional 
right  of  knowing. 

Incidentally,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Justice  Department  has  indicated 
that  if  we  pass  this  resolution  they  will 
not  give  us  the  information  anyway.  I  say 
then  let  us  go  to  court  and  let  the  court 
decide  whether  we  have  the  right  to  have 
this  information.  I  think  the  public  will 
side  with  everyone  of  us  who  says  that 
the  Congress  has  finally  got  the  courage 
and  the  guts  to  try  to  do  something  about 
its  own  membership  and  prove  its  integ- 
rity. I  would  certainly  hope  that  we 
have  that  kind  of  courage. 
□  1600 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Before  the  gentleman  finishes.  I  do 
want  to  clarify  any  ambiguity.  I  do  not 
question  the  gentletaan's  motives.  The 
implications,  it  seem  to  me,  are  public 
relations,  but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
acted  out  of  sincere  convictions,  and  I 
do  want  to  clarify  the  record. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  that 
comment. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois  said, 
but  the  thing  that  somewhat  befuddles 
me  is  how  does  the  gentleman  explain 
the  difference  between  this  resolution 
and  the  vote  that  we  had  several  months 
ago,  at  which  time  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  voted  "No,"  requesting  an 
hour's  debate  to  debate  the  expulsion  of 
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a  Member  who  had  been  convicted  of 
27  felonies? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, because  my  time  is  very  limited, 
I  do  find  a  very  distinct  difference  in 
both  what  was  involved  in  that  Issue  and 
what  Is  involved  in  this  issue,  which  is 
talking  about  seUing  the  authority  of 
this  Congress.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  discuss  It  now. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing. 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  supposed 
to  be  the  protector.  Today  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Times  I  notice  another  story 
of  a  leak  on  this  case  dealing  with  a 
Member  in  the  other  body,  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  this  every  day  for  3  or 
4  months  unless  we  are  willing  to  act 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  to  me  for  this  question, 
but  it  arises  In  the  same  vein  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Beard).  If  a  majority  of  this  House  wiU 
not  vote  to  expel  a  convicted  felon,  how 
are  they  going  to  vote  to  expel  seven 
people  who  have  not  even  been  indicted' 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  we  are  at  a  time 
In  our  history  of  a  crisis  both  inter- 
nationally and  In  this  country  where  the 
public  is  looking  to  us  for  leadership, 
and  I  am  hoping  the  Congress  will  have 
the  courage  to  act  with  integrity  and 
determination  to  clear  the  air  on  this 
issue. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  and 
giving  me  this  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Peyser  resolut'on.  The 
statement  that  I  am  now  going  to  make 
has  been  approved  by  the  special  coimsel 
of  the  committee.  I  rise  to  state  the 
views  not  only  of  myself,  but  also  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  with  regard  to  the  pending 
motion  to  table  the  resolution  of  Injury 
proposed  by  Mr.  Peyser. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  February  20,  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct voted  unanimously  to  support 
tablng  of  this  resolution  of  inquiry.  Our 
reason,  simply  stated.  Is  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  premature  at  this  time.  Our  com- 
mittee is  currently  proceeding  expedi- 
tiously with  its  own  inquiry  into  these 
matters.  We  have  retained  special  coun- 
sel, and  he  is  now  In  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating with  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  evidence 
the  House  will  need  to  proceed  with  its 
constitutional  duty  to  consider  the  dis- 
cipline, expulsion,  or  exoneration,  as  the 
case  may  be.  of  its  own  Members.  Under 
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these  circumstances,  we  feel  it  is  inap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  materials  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  agree  volun- 
tarily to  provide  to  us,  or  which  It  may 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  in  the 
light  of  all  the  materials  we  do  obtain, 
from  whatever  sources. 

We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
in  our  view  the  tabling  of  this  resolution 
in  no  way  should  preclude  the  House 
from  reconsidering  this  matter  If  it  ap- 
pears at  a  later  date  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  not  cooperating  with 
the  House  inquiry.  That  situation  has 
not  been  faced  by  our  committee,  and 
it  should  not  be  precipitated  unless  and 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so.  Our 
committee  reserves  the  right  in  the 
event  of  such  a  lack  of  cooperation  to 
Issue  subpenas  or  take  any  other  action 
necessary  to  allow  our  committee  to 
proceed  with  Its  investigation.  I  em- 
phasize, however,  that  no  final  decision 
has  been  made  in  that  regard,  since  it 
may  not  be  necessary. 

Our  committee  is  hopeful,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  a  method  can  be  found  whereby 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  this 
House  can  each  proceed  with  the  per- 
formance of  Its  respective  duties.  We  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  any  potential 
criminal  prosecutions.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  proceed  promptly  to  fulfill  our 
own  constitutional  duty  to  Investigate 
and  resolve  the  very  serious  charges  that 
have  been  leveled  against  some  of  our 
Members. 

So  long  as  it  appears  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  be  willing  to  reach 
agreement  with  us  on  these  matters,  we 
believe  that  the  resolution  of  inquinr  is 
premature  and  should  be  tabled.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Department  ultimately  refuses 
to  provide  voluntarily  to  the  House  the 
materials  we  need  and  to  which  we  feel 
we  are  entitled,  we  may  then  be  in  a 
position  of  recommending  that  the 
House  take  further  appropriate  action. 

I  would  like  to  add  less  formally  that 
I  think  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  believe  that  every  American  citizen, 
whether  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  not,  is  equally  treated 
under  the  law,  and  if  he  violates  a  crim- 
inal statute,  he  should  have  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  the  ix>sslbility  of  being 
put  in  jail,  or  the  possibility  of  being 
fined,  or  what  have  you.  If  we  proceed 
precipitously  In  this  matter  and  imperil 
the  criminal  cases  we  may  well  preclude 
the  posslbiUty  of  these  people,  whoever 
they  may  be.  who  may  be  or  who  may  not 
be  guilty,  having  that  justice  applied 
to  them  as  it  would  to  every  other  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

We  do  have  a  right  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  that,  but  we  should  not 
use  that  in  a  way  which  could  preempt 
the  possibility  or  even  create  the  prob- 
ability that  a  person  might  not  be 
brought  to  justice  like  every  other 
American  citizen.  For  that  reason,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Peyser  resolu- 
tion should  be  tabled  at  this  time.  We 
could  bring  it  up  at  another  time,  if  we 
wish  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  . 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  strongly  support  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Ro- 
DDTo)  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Fl(Mlda  (Mr.  Bennett)  as  I  am  the 
only  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  serves  on  both  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  This  res- 
olution should  be  tabled.  If  it  is  not 
tabled,  it  should  be  rejected. 

TTiere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  release  of  the  information  in  the 
form  which  is  called  for  by  this  resolu- 
tion would  prejudice  the  criminal  trials 
of  those  who  stand  accused.  Members 
of  Congress  should  stand  before  the  bar 
of  justice  In  no  different  manner  than 
any  other  citizen  who  has  been  accused 
of  a  crime  after  being  Indicted  by  a 
grand  jury. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  has  conducted  its  investi- 
gation with  precisely  those  principles  in 
mind.  As  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  has  explained,  our  Spe- 
cial Counsel  Is  in  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  a  sharing  of  the  information. 

Under  article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Con- 
stitution this  House  has  the  exclusive 
constitutional  obligation  to  impose  dis- 
cipline on  Its  own  Members,  and  un- 
fortunately a  criminal  conviction  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  does  not  alter  the 
status  of  such  a  Member  until  the  House 
takes  action.  For  this  reason  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  months  or  years  go  by  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  takes 
action,  should  the  cases  be  proven 
against  any  of  the  seven  Members  of  this 
body  who  stand  accused. 

However,  I  agree  with  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo)  that  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
at  this  time  Is  premature.  It  will  harm 
not  only  the  Department  of  Justice's 
prosecution  but  the  Inquiry  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Official  Conduct  into  this  mat- 
ter. At  the  same  time  everybody  should  be 
placed  on  notice  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  retains  the 
right  to  subpena  the  evidence  should 
such  action  be  necessary  at  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  The  genUeman  said,  I  be- 
lieve, that  he  felt  that  at  some  point 
if  the  evidence  were  not  forthcoming, 
the  Ethics  Committee  was  going  to  re- 
quest this  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Etepartment  of  Justice  through  Its 
Attorney  General  yesterday  or  the  day 
before  in  the  Senate  Indicated  to  their 
committee  that  they  would  make  no  in- 
formation available  for  at  least  90  days, 
and  that  then,  of  course,  we  have  the 
trial,  which  they  projected  to  be  4  or  5 
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months  if  there  were  indictments.  At 
what  point  does  the  gentleman  feel  this 
committee  would  want  to  request  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  really  can- 
not project  exactly  when  the  point  would 
be  since  our  counsel  is  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  the  present  time.  If  the  ne- 
gotiations fall  down  and  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  adopts  a  position  of 
stonewalling  the  Ethics  Committee,  I 
certainly  believe  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee would  view  favorably  a  motion  to 
subpena  the  records.  But  let  me  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
if  the  records  are  subpenaed  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  resists  such  a  sub- 
pena, it  will  be  at  least  until  December 
of  1981  before  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
Js  obtained,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
defense  counsel  for  those  who  might  be 
indicted  would  attempt  to  delay  the 
proceedings  in  a  criminal  court. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

<Mr.  SENSENBREimXR)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

:i!  1610 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  pointed  out,  if  his  resolution 
were  acted  upon  favorably  here,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  not  comply  with 
it,  so  it  would  be  a  frustrating  action,  if 
we  took  that  action. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  made 
clear  in  my  statement,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  made  clear 
in  his  statement,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  assured  us  that  they  are  going  to 
act  expeditiously,  that  they  are  going  to 
act  promptly  so  that  those  who  may  be 
innocent  are  going  to  be  exonerated  and 
those  who  may  be  charged  are  going  to 
be  charged  promptly.  Accordingly,  the 
Peyser  resolution  if  adopted  would  have 
the  effect  of  delaying  and  frustrating  the 
entire  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seem:,  to  me  it  would 
be  counterproductive  for  us  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  resolution.  Instead,  we 
should  support  the  motion  to  table  the 
Peyser  resolution. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  message 
which  should  go  forth  today  is  that  co- 
operation rather  than  confrontation  will 
serve  not  only  interests  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  but  also  the  interests  in 
expediting  the  criminal  prosecutions. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pish). 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  leaks  are  al- 
ways insidious  and  I  am  certainly  not 
unmindful  of  the  damage  to  the  reputa- 
tions of  our  colleagues  which  I  sincerely 
regret.  However,  the  damage  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  crime  in  these  cases  was 
in  fact  manufactured.  However,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  know  until  the  evidence 


is  introduced.  To  provide  all  the  evidence 
to  the  Congress  at  this  time  would  clearly 
prejudice  the  criminal  proceedings.  The 
unanimous  vote  in  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  27  to  0  was  in  favor 
of  the  primacy  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  criminal  proceedings.  The  Justice 
Department  is  held  to  a  higher  burden 
than  is  the  Ethics  Committee.  It  is  more 
vulnerable.  A  central  danger  is  that  of 
multiple  testimony  by  witnesses  before 
different  forums.  Nothing  could  thwart 
justice  as  easily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
American  people  would  have  us  sacrifice 
the  criminal  justice  process  in  favor  of 
internal  investigations. 

If  the  people  suspect  all  of  us  and  call 
for  what  has  been  termed  something  dif- 
ferent, I  submit  that  an  acceptable  dif- 
ference is  not  turning  our  backs  on  the 
law  and  process  that  we  are  boimd  to 
uphold. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  the  purposes  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  . 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  say  to  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser)  that  I  share  his  concern 
over  the  public  perception  of  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  resolution  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman misses  the  target.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  be  more  damaging 
to  the  Congress  than  to  be  perceived  as 
having  obstructed  an  active  criminal  in- 
vestigation. Yet  that  would  probably  be 
the  effect  of  his  resolution  were  he  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  just  horrendous 
that  a  flood  of  prejudicial  and  irrespon- 
sible leaks  has  marred  the  Abscam  and 
other  criminal  investigations.  In  my 
some  10  years  in  law  enforcement,  and 
the  10  years  in  public  life  since  that  time, 
I  have  never  seen  such  prejudicial  pre- 
trial publicity.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  identify  names,  times,  places,  evi- 
dence and  the  identification  of  demon- 
strative admissions  against  interests.  All 
of  the  things  that  are  involved  in  a  crim- 
inal proceeding,  if  in  fact  the  reported 
information  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  we  can  understand 
what  would  happen  if  at  this  time  we  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Justice  to  make 
available  to  this  Congress  the  entire  body 
of  evidence.  It  would  just  compoimd  the 
damage  already  done  to  the  pending 
criminal  investigation. 

It  would  be  counterproductive.  It 
would  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  my 
colleague  wants  to  do — create  more  pre- 
trial publicity — possibly  obstruct  a  crim- 
inal process  and  damage  the  image  of 
this  institution  even  more. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  time,  I  am  sure, 
for  us  to  look  at  the  process  used  by  the 
Justice  Department.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  ,  is  about 
to  begin  hearings  that  will  look  into 
things  that  concern  many  Members 
about  this  investigation.  I  can  therefore 
assure  my  colleague  from  New  York  and 
others  who  share  his  concern,  that  the 
Judiciary   Committee  is   going  to   dis- 


charge its  responsibility  to  this  body.  I 
ask  you  to  reject  this  resolution  and  sup- 
port the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

LUNGREN ) . 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  position  of  those  who 
believe  we  should  table  or  vote  down  this 
resolution.  And  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
The  essential  question  is.  How  do  we  take 
care  of  the  question  of  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  this  institution?  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  act  at  this  time  under 
a  resolution  which  requires  within  30 
days  that  all  evidence  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  PHI 
against  Members  of  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Abscam  investigation  be 
turned  over  to  us,  irrespective  of  whether 
that  evidence  has  been  presented  to  a 
grand  jury,  whether  a  grand  jury  has 
acted  on  that,  or  whether  there  has  been 
any  prosecution  brought  forward  at  that 
time,  that  we  jeopardize  in  a  very  large 
sense  those  prosecutions  and  we  really 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we 
could  be  criticized  for  unwittingly  inter- 
fering with  that  investigation  and  that 
prosecution. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  people 
of  America  are  asking  for  it  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  treated  like  everyone  else,  that  if 
they  commit  actions  which  give  rise  to 
criminal  prosecution  they  be  given  the 
same  protection  and  yet  not  have  any 
increased  protection  over  the  average 
citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing  if  for  some  reason  prosecutions 
were  not  brought  or,  if  brought,  were 
not  successful  when  there  existed  evi- 
dence that  otherwise  would  make  it  suc- 
cessful and  if  the  charge  could  be 
brought  that  somehow  we  have  inter- 
fered with  that  process. 

If  the  American  people  had  better  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  House  had  been 
serious  in  the  past  about  disciplining  its 
own  Members  perhaps  we  could  take 
another  view.  But  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  when  I  brought  the  reso- 
lution to  expel  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress who  had  been  convicted  of  29  felony 
counts  I  was  denied  even  the  opportunity 
to  have  an  hour  of  debate  on  this  floor. 
When  that  is  the  case  and  if  some  of 
those  who  now  want  to  support  this 
proposition  voted  to  table  that,  it  sug- 
gests to  me  the  Americsm  people,  based 
on  past  history,  do  not  have  reason  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  discipline  our  own  Members. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  make  the  point  that  many  of 
us  on  the  majority  side  were  very  much 
influenced  by  what  was  said  by  the  At- 
torney General,  himself,  the  Democratic 
Attorney  General,  that  indicated  for  us 
to  comply  with  this  would  be  ruinous  as 
far  as  this  investigation  is  concerned.  I 
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think  many  of  us  are  trying  to  support 
Ben  Civiletti,  believing  that  he  is  going 
to  make  every  effort  to  do  a  good  job.  We 
fully  expect  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
think  based  on  the  record  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  this  Department  of  Jus- 
tice does  not  go  after  alleged  improper 
conduct  wherever  they  find  it,  no  matter 
what  political  party  may  be  involved. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards)  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  lu^e  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
This  is  the  orderly,  responsible  way  to 
deal  with  the  resolution. 

The  recent  allegations  of  criminal  con- 
duct by  Members  of  Congress  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Federal  criminal 
justice  system.  That  is  where  they  be- 
long. 

Premature  congressional  lnvolv«nent 
in  this  process  is  inappropriate  and  un- 
wise. It  could  jeopardize  the  rights  of 
both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense. 

The  role  of  this  committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  author- 
ize activities  of  the  Justice  Department, 
fund  them,  and  oversee  them.  We  can- 
not, on  a  selective  basis,  sweep  up  evi- 
dence from  a  pending  criminal  investi- 
gation. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  will  evaluate  information 
relevant  to  House  Members  according  to 
the  rules  of  this  House.  That  committee 
at  the  proper  time  will  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

This  Judiciary  Conunittee  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  its  oversight,  legislative, 
and  funding  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
House  rules  and  the  Constitution. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  which  I  chair,  has 
been  working  diligently  to  bring  forth  an 
FBI  charter.  Undercover  operations  are 
dealt  with  in  the  draft  we  are  dealing 
with.  Indeed,  we  have  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday  a  hearing  on  this  subject. 

Tuesday's  hearing  will  not  be  a  vehicle 
to  evaluate  Abscam.  However,  we  intend 
to  examine  in  great  detail  the  FBI's 
undercover  program,  the  rules,  the  regu- 
lations, the  safeguards,  the  supervisorial 
and  auditing  provisions.  We  will  include 
in  this  extensive  examination  allegations 
made  this  week  that  persons  used  by  the 
FBI  in  sting  operations  have  been  en- 
gaged in  large  scale  iUegal  activity  on 
their  own,  sometimes  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  FBI.  Our  inquiry  will  also  include 
an  analysis  of  possible  mechanisms  to 
prevent  the  types  of  massive  leaks  of 
information  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  weeks. 

As  chairman  of  the  FBI  Oversight 
Subcommittee  I  have  long  lu-ged  the  Bu- 
reau to  concentrate  on  quality  investi- 
gations of  organized  and  white-collar 
crime.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  supported  the  FBI's  efforts  in  this 
ar^  with  increased  authorizations  for 
undercover  activities  over  the  last  2 
years.  I  intend  to  continue  to  support  the 
use  of  properly  managed  undercover  op- 


erations in  the  Bureau's  fight  agtiinst 
crime.  However,  we  must  assure  ourselves 
that  all  such  operations  are  conducted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  constitu- 
tional safeguards.  The  authorization 
process  and  our  upcoming  charter  hear- 
ings are  the  appropriate  forum  in  which 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  For  those  rea- 
sons I  urge  approval  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Judiciary  CcHnmittee. 
D  1620 
Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  I 
understand  his  point,  it  is  one  that 
greatly  concerns  me  and  I  think  should 
concern  every  Member  of  this  Congress. 
I  would  hope  that  the  hearings  of  his 
committee  would  go  into  the  propriety 
of  the  methods  employed  in  the  Abscam 
investigation;  and  most  particularly,  I 
think  that  this  investigation  raises  seri- 
ous questions  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers and  the  ability  of  one  branch  of  our 
Government — ^the  executive— to  em- 
ploy investigatory  methods  that  are  ca- 
pable of  subverting  and  intimidating  and 
compromising  the  independence,  the 
constitutional  independence,  of  another 
and  separate  branch  of  our  Government. 
Would  that  be  an  area  of  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman's  subcommittee? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  im- 
derstands  that  in  no  way  will  we  inquire 
into  the  actual  Abscam  case.  However, 
consistent  with  the  work  that  we  have 
done  in  the  past  and  Intend  to  do  in  the 
future,  we  intend  to  study  and  to  insist 
that  all  operations  of  the  FBI  be  con- 
ducted with  proper  respect  for  due  proc- 
ess and  constitutional  safeguards. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  That  does  mean 
that  the  gentleman  is  appreciative  of  the 
potentiality  of  the  constitutional  prob- 
lems arising  in  investigations  such  as 
Abscam.  when  one  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  actively  engaged  in  activi- 
ties which  hold  the  potential  of  com- 
promising individuals  in  another  branch 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
sure  all  the  questions  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers have  at  one  time  or  another  would 
be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  not  put 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  on 
trial  until  after  there  is  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  a  trial  of  the  proceedings  that 
are  involved.  I  think  we  know  too  little 
about  this  point,  about  what  the  investi- 
gation consisted  of,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  committee  or  for 
this  body  to  attack  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  FBI  at  this  point  in  time 
on  the  basis  of  methods  employed  in  con- 
ducting their  investigations. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  an 
additional  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows 
that  we  are  not  going  to  engage  in  any 
of  the  kind  of  activities  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  suggest,  and  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  gentleman's  subcommit- 
tee I  am  looking  forward  to  these  hear- 
ings, but  I  would  suggest  to  all  of  our 
brother  Members  that  they  read  Maurice 
Stans'  book,  "The  Terrors  of  Justice," 
as  required  background  for  our  hearings. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

ASHBROOK)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
merely  want  to  point  out  one  thing,  tmd 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. It  was  last  July,  if  we  get  out  the 
Congressional  Records  and  look  at  the 
debate — and  I  say  this  to  my  friend  from 
California — that  I  tried  to  put  10.1  addi- 
tional dollars  in  th!s  precise  area.  The 
gentleman  tried  to  put  1.8  million  addi- 
tional dollars  in  this  precise  area,  and 
how  many  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  were  saying  that  the  FBI  does 
not  need  this  money? 

Now.  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  all  scurry- 
ing around  to  say  that  we  want  that 
money.  Fortunately,  in  cMiference,  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom — which  is  rare  sometimes — did 
put  most  of  the  money  in  for  this  pcu*- 
ticular  type  of  investigation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man,  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gin- 
grich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
proposal  at  worst  might  lead  to  contami- 
nation of  the  Abscam  cases  at  best,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  claims,  it 
might  lead  to  expulsion  of  untried,  un- 
convicted and  currently,  unindicted 
Members.  This  House  had  two  oppor- 
tunities to  expel  an  indicted,  tried,  and 
convicted  Member.  On  both  occasions  the 
House  avoided  action.  On  both  oc- 
casions the  gentlenx^  from  New  York 
voted  to  avoid  action.  The  current  pro- 
posal will  serve  no  useful  purpose,  this 
House  has  not  earned  the  country's  trust. 
The  country  wants  a  just  process  led  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  not  the 
sudden  zigzags  of  politicians  facing  an 
election. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    (Mr. 

GtJDGER). 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Peter  Rodino,  and 
to  concur  in  the  adverse  report  on  House 
Resolution  571 ;  also  to  declare  my  sup- 
port for  a  motion  to  table  House  Resolu- 
tion 571  if  such  a  motion  is  advanced. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
18  n.S.C.  3500,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Jenks  Act,  This  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land  since  September  2,  1957,  and  I 
quote: 

(a)  In  any  criminal  prosecution  brought 
by  the  United  States,  no  statement  or  report 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  which 
was  made  by  a  Government  witness  or  pro- 
spective government  witness  (other  than  the 
defendant)  shall  be  the  subject  of  subpena. 
discovery,  or  inspection  until  said  witness 
has  testified  on  direct  examination  In  the 
trial  of  the  case. 

It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress 
by  the  enactment  of  the  foregoing  that 
statements  of  witnesses  essential  to  any 
criminal  prosecution  should  not  be  re- 
vealed by  subpena,  discovery,  or  inspec- 
tion until  the  testimony  of  that  witness 
has  been  tendered  and  only  then  for  the 
purpose  of  cross-examination  and  im- 
peachment. Until  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion has  run  its  course,  no  Member  of 
Congress — not  even  the  full  House  of 
Representatives — should  be  able  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  investigation  and  use  of  its 
evidence. 

Were  the  pending  resolution  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  seem  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  granting  themselves 
a  right  superior  to  that  of  other  citizens 
in  forcing  disclosure  by  the  government 
of  its  work  in  an  investigation — thereby, 
impeding  due  process  of  criminal  law. 

Other  speakers  have  commented  upon 
the  importance  of  the  present  priorities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  white- 
collar  crime  and  particularly  in  criminal 
conspiracy  and  corruption  of  public  offi- 
cials. I  agree  that  these  priorities  are 
oroperly  assigned,  and  it  appears  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (FBI)  should  direct  its 
resources  to  those  areas  of  crime  in 
which  it  has  expertise  and  skill  and  de- 
vote less  of  its  time  to  street  crime,  where 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  adequate. 

I  also  consider  it  of  compelling  im- 
portance that  Members  of  Congress  not 
make  themselves  superior  to  other  cit- 
izens. I  point  out  the  Jenks  Act  is  de- 
finitive of  the  rights  of  all  accused, 
whether  private  citizen  or  public  servant. 
House  Resolution  571  does  violence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Jenks  Act  and  to  the 
basic  principle  of  our  free  society  that  no 
man  stands  above  the  law  and  the  law 
falls  with  equal  force  on  each  and  every 
citizen. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  ccmsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ptthian). 

Mr.  PTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  voting  against 
the  House  resolution  requiring  the  FBI 
to  make  public  the  evidence  in  the  Ab- 
scam  scandal.  I  believe  such  disclosure 


would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  ongoing 
criminal  investigaticm  being  conducted 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

This  measure  would  require  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  turn  over  to  the  House 
within  30  days  the  evidence  collected  so 
far  by  the  Justice  Department  in  its  in- 
tensive 18-month  investigation. 

This  in  effect,  would  make  the  evidence 
public  and  would  seriously  hinder  the 
grand  jury  preparations  and  any  indict- 
ments which  might  be  made.  Members  of 
Congress  must  not  be  placed  above  the 
law,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  the 
House  should  interfere  with  the  criminal 
investigation  being  conducted. 

If  the  allegations  are  true,  the  indi- 
viduals should  be  Indicted,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  punished  as  criminals.  The 
House  has  no  power  to  mete  out  criminal 
justice  and  can  only  remove  a  Member 
from  the  House.  If  Federal  criminal  laws 
have  been  violated,  then  criminal  penal- 
ties should  be  imposed,  and  I  do  not  want 
action  by  the  House  to  preempt  such 
penalties  by  causing  the  FBI  evidence  to 
be  made  public  and  thereby  prejudice  its 
being  used  in  court  to  prove  the  allega- 
tions. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  this  respect, 
that  this  resolution  was  reported  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  tabled  and  did  so 
unanimously. 

Certainly  we  in  Congress  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  discipline  Members  who 
engage  in  misconduct.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
has  retained  a  spei:ial  counsel  to  help 
determine  if  the  House  should  take  dis- 
ciplinary action.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Justice  Department  investigation  will  be 
extremely  helpful  in  guiding  the  future 
actions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
table  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  571) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    (Mr. 

RODINO)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Peyser)  there 
were — yeas  82 ;  nays  2. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  404,  nays  4, 
answered  "present"  5,  not  voting  20,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  Ko.  84] 

YEAS— 404 


Abdnor 

Bafalls 

Bonlor 

Addabbo 

Bailey 

Bonker 

Alcaka 

Baidus 

Bouquard 

Albosta 

Barnard 

Bowen 

Alevander 

Barnes 

Brademas 

Ambro 

Bauman 

Breaux 

Anderson. 

Beard.  R.I. 

Brlnkley 

Calif. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brodhead 

Andrews,  K  C. 

Bedell 

Brooks 

Andrews. 

Bellenson 

Broomfleld 

N.  Dak. 

Benlamln 

Brown,  Calif. 

Annunzio 

Bennett 

Brown.  Ohio 

Anthony 

Bereuter 

BroyhlU 

Apple^ate 

Bethune 

Buchanan 

Archer 

BevlU 

Burgener 

Ashbrook 

Bingham 

Burlison 

Ashley 

Blanchard 

Burton.  John 

Aspln 

BORgS 

Burton,  Phillip 

Atkinson 

Boland 

Butler 

AuColn 

Boiling 

Byron 

Badham 

Boner 

Campbell 

Carney 

Hammer- 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Carr 

schmldt 

Murtha 

Carter 

Hance 

Myers,  Ind. 

Cavanaugh 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Chappell 

Hansen 

Neal 

Cheney 

Harkln 

Nedzl 

Chlsholm 

Harris 

Nelson 

Clausen 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Cleveland 

Hefner 

O'Brien 

Clinger 

Heftel 

Oakar 

Coelho 

Hightower 

Oberstar 

Coleman 

Hiilla 

Obey 

Collins,  111. 

Hinson 

Ottinger 

Collins,  Tex. 

Holland 

Panetta 

Conable 

Hollenbeck 

Pashayan 

Conte 

Holt 

Patten 

Corcoran 

Holtzman 

Patterson 

Gorman 

Hopkins 

Pease 

Cotter 

Horton 

Pepper 

CouKhlln 

Howard 

Perkins 

Courter 

Hubbard 

Petri 

Crane.  Daniel 

Huckaby 

Pickle 

Crane,  Philip 

Hughes 

Porter 

D'Amours 

Hutto 

Preyer 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hyde 

Price 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Ichord 

Pritchard 

Danlelson 

Ireland 

Pursell 

Dannemeyer 

Jacobs 

Quayle 

Daschle 

Jeffords 

Qulllen 

Davis,  Mich. 

Jeffries 

Rahall 

de  la  Oarza 

Jenkins 

Rallsback 

Deckard 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rangel 

Dellums 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Regula 

Derrick 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reuss 

Derwlnskl 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rhodes 

Devlne 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Richmond 

Dickinson 

Kaotenmeler 

Rlnaldo 

Dicks 

Kazen 

Rltter 

Dlggs 

Kemp 

Roberts 

Dln^ell 

Klldee 

Robinson 

Dixon 

Kindness 

Rodino 

Donnelly 

.Cogovsek 

Roe 

Dornan 

Kostmayer 

Rose 

Dougherty 

LaFalce 

Bosenthsil 

Downey 

Lagomarsino 

Rostenkowskl 

Drlnan 

Latta 

Roth 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Leach.  Iowa 

Rousselot 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Leath.  Tex. 

Rnybal 

Early 

Lee 

Royer 

Eckhardt 

Lehman 

Rudd 

Edgar 

Leiand 

Runnels 

Edwards,  Calif 

Lent 

Russo 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Lcvltas 

Sabo 

Emery 

Lewis 

Santlnl 

English 

Livingston 

Satterfleld 

Erdahl 

Lloyd 

Sawyer 

Erlenborn 

Loeffler 

Scheuer 

Ertel 

Long,  La. 

Schroeder 

Evans.  Del. 

Long,  Md, 

Schulze 

Evans,  Oa. 

Lott 

Sebelius 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lowry 

Selberllng 

Fascell 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

Fazio 

Luken 

Shannon 

Fenwlck 

Lundlne 

Sharp 

Perraro 

Lungren 

Shelby 

Pindley 

McClory 

Shuster 

Pish 

McCloskey 

Simon 

Fisher 

McCormack 

Skelton 

Flthlan 

McDade 

Slack 

Flippo 

McDonald 

Smith.  Iowa 

Florio 

McEwen 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Foley 

McHugh 

Snowe 

Ford.  Mich. 

McKay 

Snvder 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McKlnney 

Solarz 

Forsvthe 

Madigan 

Solomon 

Fountain 

Maguire 

Spellman 

Fowl  er 

Markey 

Spence 

Frenzel 

Marks 

St  Germain 

Puqua 

Marlenee 

Slack 

Garcia 

Marriott 

Staggers 

Gaydos 

Martin 

Stangeland 

GcDhardt 

Mathls 

Stanton 

Oiaimo 

Matsui 

Stark 

Gibbons 

Mattox 

Steed 

Gllman 

Mavroules 

Stenholm 

Gingrich 

Mazzoli 

Stewart 

Glnn 

Mica 

Stockman 

Gllckman 

Michel 

Stokes 

Goldwater 

Mlkulskl 

Stratton 

Gonzalez 

Miller.  Calif. 

Studds 

Gore 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stump 

Gradison 

Mlneta 

Swift 

Oramm 

Mtnl«ih 

Synar 

Orassley 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Tauke 

Gray 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Taylor 

Green 

Moakley 

Thomas 

Grisham 

Moffett 

Traxler 

Ouarlnl 

Mollohan 

Trlble 

Gudger 

Montgomery 

Udall 

Guyer 

Moore 

Ullman 

Hagedom 

Moorhead, 

Van  Deerlln 

Hall,  Ohio 

Calif. 

Vento 

Hall.  Tex. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Volkmer 

Hamilton 

Mottl 

Walgren 
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Walker 

Whltten 

wnght 

Wampler 

Williams,  Mont 

Wyatt 

Watklns 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wylle 

Waxman 

Wilson.  Bob 

Yates 

Weaver 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Yatron 

Weiss 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Young.  Alaska 

White 

Winn 

Young,  Fla. 

Whltehurst 

Wirth 

Young,  Mo. 

Whitley 

Wolff 

Zablocki 

Whittaker 

Wolpe 

NAYS — 4 

Zeferetti 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Peyser 

Wydler 

Paul 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 5 

Jenrette 

Lederer 

Thompson 

Kelly 

Myers.  Pa. 

NOT  VOTINCI — 20 

Anderson,  111. 

Frost 

Ratchford 

Biaggi 

Goodling 

Shumway 

Conyers 

Heckler 

Symms 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kramer 

Treen 

Dodd 

Leach.  La. 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Murphy.  111. 

Vanlk 

Fary 

Nolan 

n   1640 
The  Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Fary  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Ooodling. 
Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.    Davis    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
TVeen. 
Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Frost  with  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WALGREN  and  Mr.  KOGOVSEK 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONFEREES 
REGARDING  SECTION  236  OF  SEN- 
ATE AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  3919, 
CRUDE  OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT 
TAX  OF  1979 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Howard  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3919 
be  instructed  not  to  accept  any  part  of  sec- 
tion 236  of  the  Senate  amendment  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  result  in  any  credit,  exemption,  or 
other  tax  treatment  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  or  use  of  gasohol  which 
credit,  exemption,  or  other  treatment  would 
result  in  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
taxes  appropriated  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  all  time  I  may  yield 
during  this  1  hour  will  be  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  is  designed 
to  provide  the  House  conferees  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax  with  the  necessary 
guidance  of  the  whole  House  on  how  to 
resolve  the  gasohol  issue.  Although  the 
actions  of  the  conferees  so  far  have  been 
characterized  as  a  compromise,  the  con- 
ferees have  essentially  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate provision  by  extending  the  existing 
4-cent  gas  tax  exemption  for  gasohol 
from  1984  to  1992.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
action  constitutes  a  most  serious  prece- 
dent with  drastic  consequences  for  our 
user-supported  Federal  highway  assist- 
ance program.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  can  develop  measures  to  pro- 
mote and  support  alternative  fuels  such 
as  gasohol  while  continuing  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
My  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  on 
the  windfall  profits  tax  legislation  is 
simply  directed  at  that  aim. 

Congress  originally  provided  an  ex- 
emption from  the  4-cent  gasoline  tax  for 
gasohol  in  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978. 
Because  of  its  limited  scope  and  dura- 
tion, those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  highway  trust  fund  did  not 
object  to  that  provision. 

However,  the  so-called  Dole  amend- 
ment which  originated  in  the  other  body 
last  session,  would  drastically  expand 
the  g£isoline  tax  exemption  for  gaso- 
hol by  extending  it  through  the  year 
2000.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the 
conferees  adopted  a  so-called  compro- 
mise which  extends  this  exemption 
through  the  year  1992. 

In  either  form,  the  Dole  amendment 
will  have  a  drastic  impact  on  highway 
trust  fund  revenues  which  have  already 
begun  to  decline  because  of  our  more  ef- 
flc'i^nt  use  o*'  fuels. 

Because  the  average  fuel  economy  of 
our  automobile  has  improved  and  gaso- 
line prices  have  increased  so  much  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  rate  at  which  we  are 
receiving  gasoline  tax  revenues  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  is  declining.  The 
House  should  keep  this  in  mind  as  it 
considers  the  revenue  impact  of  an  ex- 
panded gasohol  exemption. 

According  to  figures  provided  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion, the  revenue  loss  between  1985  and 
1992  alone  will  equal  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  conferees  are 
asking  us  to  do  is  to  swallow  a  major  re- 
duction in  highway  trust  fund  revenues 
in  return  for  a  tax  break  of  much  less 
and  ever-decreasing  value  to  the  gasohol 
program.  I  am  sure  that  we  would  all 
agree  that  a  4-cent  tax  break  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  which  may  have  been  signifi- 
cant at  the  lower  prices  which  existed 
when  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  was 
enacted,  does  not  have  anywhere  near 
the  same  marketing  significance  when 
gasoline  is  selling  for  $1.25,  $1.50,  or  even 
$2  a  gallon. 


In  addition,  the  conferees  have 
adopted  a  provision  which  treats  gaso- 
hol made  with  foreign  alcohol  on  the 
same  basis  as  100-percent  domestic  gas- 
ohol. Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
has  pushed  this  windfall  profit  tax  pro- 
gram based  upon  its  importance  in  re- 
ducing foreign  imports.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  this  body  should  even  enter- 
tain an  unlimited  tax  break  for  gasohol 
which  uses  foreign-produced  alcohol. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  potential  for  fraud 
in  using  a  gasoline  tax  exemption  for 
gasohol.  The  exemption  will  have  a 
drastic  revenue  impact  on  the  highway 
trust  fund.  If,  however,  gasohol  with 
only  2  or  5  percent  alcohol  is  sold  as 
exempt,  the  impact  of  the  exemption 
will  multiply  many  times  over. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
cannot  arrive  at  a  better  solution — one 
which  both  promotes  gasohol  and  pro- 
tects the  highway  user.  A  vote  for  my 
motion  is  a  vote  for  both  gasohol  and  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

The  conferees,  as  I  understand  it,  pro- 
pose to  earmark  vanous  amounts  or  per- 
centages of  the  estimated  windfall  tax 
receipts  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  in- 
cluding aid  to  the  poor,  energy-efficient 
mass  transportation,  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment, and  general  tax  cuts.  I  im- 
derstand  that  germaneness  or  scope  of 
conference  problems  may  arise  with  this 
kind  of  earmarking.  However,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  conferees  will  overcome 
this  parliamentary  problem. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  conferees 
would  simply  earmark  up  to  2  percent  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  receipts  for  a  di- 
rect subsidy  program  for  gasohol.  This 
earmarking  for  gasohol  should  not  re- 
duce the  amounts  set  aside  for  either  the 
poor  or  transportation  systems  effi- 
ciency. Mr.  Speaker,  2  percent  of  the  tax 
receipts  would  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  give  gasohol  producers  direct 
payments  equal  to  4  cents  for  each  gal- 
lon of  domestic  gasohol  sold  in  this 
country  through  the  year  1992. 

n  1650 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  support  the  gaso- 
hol program.  We  came  out  of  this  con- 
ference with  a  windfall  tax  available  for 
energy  initiatives  in  this  country 
amounting  to  over  $227  biUion.  Out  of 
that  $227  billion,  they  could  not  find  $3  V2 
or  $4  billion  for  gasohol.  They  had  to  go 
outside  the  scope  of  the  conference  in  a 
sense  and  take  it  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

Where  is  the  energy  in  this  conference 
report?  Where  are  the  energy  initia- 
tives? 

We  have  several  things  we  ought  to  do. 
For  example,  the  conference  set  aside 
something  like  25  percent  for  payment 
for  the  poor  for  heating  bills,  a  fine  pro- 
gram. 

They  cut  down  programs  for  direct  en- 
ergy use  to  only  $34  billion  out  of  the 
$227  billion,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  $34  bU- 
lion  for  energy.  That  is  supposed  to  in- 
clude initiatives  over  the  next  10  years 
for  mass  transportation  improvement, 
for  synthetic  fuels,  for  other  alternative 
energy  sources;  but  the  ctwiferees  were 
able  to  set  aside  60  percent  of  the  money 
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tor  a  general  tax  cut:  a  general  tax  cut 
for  corporations  and  for  individuals. 

All  they  would  have  to  do  in  the  con- 
ference is  to  make  that  60  percent  58 
percent.  Just  take  that  other  2  percent 
and  put  that  into  the  gasohol  program. 
In  that  way  they  will  have  the  money 
they  need  to  promote  gasohol,  and  they 
will  not  destroy  the  highway  tnist  fund 
in  the  process. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  perhaps 
they  can  find  some  way  down  the  line  in 
a  few  years  to  reimburse  the  trust  fund 
out  of  general  revenues.  That  ignores  a 
provision  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  Budget  Act  states  that  unless  90 
percent  of  all  the  money  going  into  the 
highway  trust  fimd  is  a  program -related 
tax,  then  the  highway  program  loses 
contract  authority,  and  you  have  elimi- 
nated the  whole  financial  basis  for  the 
highway  program. 

It  has  been  stated  that  they  only  need 
this  exemption  through  1944.  That  is  the 
alleged  break-even  point  in  the  gasohol 
program,  when  the  gasohol  interests  say 
that  gasoline  prices  wiU  have  risen  to  the 
level  of  gas(^ol. 

How  did  they  get  to  that  figiu-e  of  1994? 
Thev  presumed  a  certain  increase  in  the 
price  of  gasoline  through  1994. 

You  know  what  that  increase  is?  It 
is  equal  to  the  inflation  rate,  plus  2 
percent. 

Does  anyone  think  that  gasohol  or 
gasoline  prices  are  going  to  grow  that 
slowly? 

Last  month  alone,  we  saw  a  7  y2 -per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  gasoline. 
That  amounts  to  something  like  90  per- 
cent on  an  annual  basis.  Is  that  inflation 
plus  2  percent?  Is  that  all  gasohne  is 
going  to  go  up?  We  may  see  a  $2  price 
very  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  highway  trust  fund 
is  facing  a  serious  problem  without  the 
excessive  losses  which  will  result  from 
the  conference  committee  action  for  a 
gasohol  exemption.  This  serious  situation 
is  due  to  initiatives  by  many  committees 
of  the  House,  including  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
With  the  limited  acceptance  of  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit,  with  prefer- 
ential bus  lanes,  with  car  pooling  and 
van  pooling,  we  saw  that  in  each  of  the 
last  3  months  of  last  year,  the  use  of 
gasoline  in  this  coimtry  went  down  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  compared  to  the 
year  before.  That  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  significant  drop.  That  is  a  great 
achievement.  We  are  meeting  the  energy 
challenge,  but  as  we  do  it  there  is  less 
money  going  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
each  year. 

D  "00 
So  we  have  a  major  problem  in  that 
area  without  this  action  of  the  confer- 
ees. Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  highway  leg- 
islation on  the  books  now.  The  program 
was  expanded  for  fiscal  years  1979,  1980, 
and  1981.  However,  the  highway  program 
was  dropped  significantly  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  $400  million  less  in  the  bridge  pro- 
gram, himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
less  in  the  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems; less  for  highway  safety. 


The  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  is  to 
have  a  highway  bill  this  year  to  prop  up 
that  fourth  year.  If  this  motion  to  in- 
struct is  not  adopted,  the  committee  will 
not  be  able  to  bring  forth  that  highway 
legislation  this  year.  We  do  not  have  to 
do  it. 

My  motion  does  not  pit  gasohol 
against  the  highway  trust  fund.  The 
conference  committee  has  put  gasohol 
at  the  expense  of  the  highway  trust 
fund.  They  can  very  easily  move  that  60 
percent  to  58  percent  in  a  corporate  and 
individual  tax  cut  and  fund  the  gasohol 
program  with  2  percent  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  We  can  have  the  gasohol  pro- 
gram dollar  for  dollar  the  way  its  pro- 
ponents want  it  and  do  no  damage  to 
the  highway  trust  fund.  That  is  the 
choice  we  have  today. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  my 
motion  and  we  can  go  forward  in  both 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shtister),  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
vigorous  support  of  the  motion  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

I  alsoT  should  state  that  I  vigorously 
support  increased  emphasis  on  the  gas- 
ohol program.  We  need  gasohol  in  Amer- 
ica. We  need  to  support  the  development 
of  gasohol  so  we  can  reduce  our  foreign 
dependence;  but  let  us  not  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  essential  transportation 
needs  of  this  country  of  ours.  Let  us  not 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  taking  the  money 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  which 
already  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  highway  problems  of  America. 
Let  us  not  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Now,  stop  and  consider  for  a  moment 
the  implications  of  the  Senate  language. 
The  Senate  not  only  would  stop  the  4- 
cent  tax  on  a  gallon  of  alcohol  which  is 
used,  but  they  also  credit  the  4-cent  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  which  is  on  each  1 
of  the  9  gallons  of  gasoline  that  goes 
into  that  9  to  1  ratio  that  makes  up 
gasohol,  so  the  effect  would  be  4  cents 
would  be  credited  on  the  alcohol  portion, 
36  cents  would  be  credited  on  the  gsiso- 
line  portion,  or  a  40-cent  increase. 

Now,  if  you  extrapolate  that  to  what 
many  of  us  hope  will  happen,  that  is, 
increased  use  of  gasohol.  it  means  we 
could  have,  hopefully.  10  or  20  or  30  per- 
cent of  our  automobile  gasoline  needs 
being  met  in  future  years  by  gasohol. 
made  up  of  one-tenth  alcohol;  but  if 
that  happens  and.  if.  indeed.  10  or  20 
or  30  percent  of  our  fuel  consumption 
needs  are  made  up  by  gasohol,  it  means 
literally  billions  of  dollars  will  be  taken 
from  the  highway  trust  fund.  It  mecuns 
that  the  essential  highway  program 
which  we  want  so  badly  and  which  so 
many  have  come  before  our  committee 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  those  programs, 
will  not  be  funded.  We  will  not  see  the 
better  bridges  which  are  so  necessary 
across  these  United  States.  We  will  not 
see  the  improved  highway  system,  be- 


cause billions  of  dollars  will  never  go 
into  the  highway  trust  fund.  Billions  of 
dollars  will  not  be  available  for  the 
essential  highway  needs. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  even  without 
this  Senate  language  and  the  reduction 
of  billions  of  dollars  from  the  highway 
trust  fund,  even  Mwthout  it,  there  is  in- 
adequate money  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  today  and  projected  into  the  future 
to  meet  the  essential  highway  needs  of 
this  country.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from.  The  es- 
sential highway  needs  over  the  next  20 
years  exceed  $900  billion  and  that  is  in 
1978  dollars.  Where  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from?  We  do  not  know  where  it 
is  going  to  come  from.  We  have  inade- 
quate funding  today  and  the  situation 
will  be  even  worse. 

I  further  implore  you  to  support  this 
motion  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  for  the  reason  that 
the  Senate  language  is  grossly  unfair  in 
that  the  Senate  language  provides  that 
this  subsidy  also  will  be  given  to  foreign 
countries  who  produce  gasohol. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  capacity  of 
foreign  nations  to  produce  gasohol  today 
exceeds  our  capacity  to  produce  gasohol. 
Brazil,  in  particular,  has  very  substantial 
export  capacity,  so  that  the  end  result  if 
we  accept  this  Senate  language  would 
be  not  only  to  destory  the  funding  capa- 
bility of  the  highway  trust  fund,  but  also 
to  give  a  subsidy  to  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  governments  so  that  they  could 
ship  their  cheaper  gasohol  into  the 
United  States  to  compete  against  the 
very  products  that  we  want  to  see  o\ir 
farmers  and  our  people  produce. 

So  in  closing,  I  lu-ge  you  to  support 
this  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  urge  you  to  join  with 
us  so  we  do  not  destroy  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  I  emphasize  that  we  vigorously 
support  gasohol  and  the  way  to  get  fund- 
ing for  gasohol  is  to  get  that  funding 
through  the  windfall  profit  tax  if,  indeed, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  windfall  profit  tax, 
rather  than  destroy  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  has  of- 
fered this  kind  of  a  motion.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  will  be  offering  a  motion 
to  table. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  understand 
first  what  the  impact  of  the  motion  is. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Howard)  would  move  that  the  managers 
be  instructed  not  to  accept  any  part  of 
section  236  of  the  Senate  amendment  or 
any  other  part  of  the  Senate  amendment 
which  would  result  in  any  credit,  exemp- 
tion, or  other  tax  benefit  relating  to  the 
production,  distribution  or  use  of  gaso- 
hol. which  credit,  exemption,  or  other 
benefit  would  result  in  a  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  taxes  appropriated  to  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  conference  that  does  tliat. 
Existing    law    provides    the    exemption 
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through  September  30, 1984.  At  that  time 
the  trust  fund  terminates.  TTiere  is  no 
trust  fund  under  existing  law.  The  cur- 
rent exemption  that  applies  to  the  trust 
fund  insofar  as  it  is  a  legal  entity  is  not 
in  conference.  That  exemption  was 
passed  in  1978,  I  believe  it  was.  It  is  in 
present  law,  extending  through  1984. 

Now,  all  we  have  done  is  provided  that 
beyond  1984  through  1992  that  exemp- 
tion should  continue.  Well,  it  does  not 
continue  on  the  basis  of  anything  at  all 
under  existing  law.  All  it  indicates  is  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  this  prob- 
lem of  extending  the  highway  trust  fund, 
which  we  anticipate  doing. 

I  have  had  extended  conversations 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  frwn  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard  ) .  I  have  assured  him 
that  in  our  considerations  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate,  every  member  of 
the  House  conference  was  totally  com- 
mitted to  facing  up  to  the  trust  fimd  is- 
sue as  rapidly  as  possible,  holding  hear- 
ings and  extending  that  trust  fund  be- 
yond 1984. 

In  the  process  of  doing  that,  we  are  to- 
tally committed  to  making  the  trust  fund 
whole  for  whatever  reductions  might  re- 
sult from  this  provision  in  existing  law. 
At  the  time  we  extend  the  trust  fund,  this 
matter  will  be  before  the  committee  and 
before  the  Congress  as  to  whether  the 
gasohol  treatment  should  continue.  I 
think  we  ought  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman says  that  he  is  committed  and  the 
committee  is  committed  to  making  the 
trust  fund  whole.  I  accept  that  and  ap- 
preciate it;  however,  the  way  in  which 
you  would  make  the  trust  fund  whole 
could  only  be  presumably  by  increasing 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax  at  that  time.  Is 
that  not  clear? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Well,  or  any  other  kind 
of  user  tax  that  we  pass. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  But  by  increasing 
taxes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Of  course,  because  that 
is  the  only  thing  we  have  in  our 
jurisdiction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  Jrom  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  has  expired. 

nnio 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  then  that  the  net  effect  of 
making  the  trust  fund  whole  would  be 
to  impose  increased  taxes  on  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  But,  that  is  the  whole 
problem  of  the  conference.  You  know, 
we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  in  that  con- 
ference to  reimburse  the  tnist  fund.  We 
do  not  have  Jurisdiction  for  a  refundable 
tax  credit  to  be  applied  to  help  produce 


gasohol.  We  were  very  limited  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  at  first  made  a  very  valiant  effort 
to  turn  the  administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  around,  and  all  of  the  ex- 
pert witnesses,  to  try  and  get  some  kind 
of  a  production  credit,  but  the  producers 
were  not  willing  to  accept  that  because 
we  could  not  make  it  refundable.  That 
would  have  to  be  subject  to  annual  ap- 
propriations, and  if  it  were  nonrefund- 
able, it  would  not  be  helpful  because 
most  of  these  companies  are  just  getting 
started.  They  would  not  have  any  taxes 
to  offset  against  the  credit.  Therefore, 
we  were  in  kind  of  a  dilemma  where  we 
had  to  help  the  gasohol.  There  is  no  way 
that  we  could  proceed  with  gasohol  with- 
out a  subsidy  in  the  amount  of  about  40 
cents  a  gallon.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  get  production. 

I  have  a  lot  of  people  in  my  area  all 
through  the  Midwest  where  if  we  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  a  subsidy  they  would 
not  have  gasohol.  We  were  totally  fore- 
closed and  this  then  developed  as  the 
only  possible  alternative  for  getting  a 
bill.  The  administration  started  the 
other  way  and  they  wound  up  totally  in 
support  of  the  provision  that  we  have  in 
the  bill;  the  Senate  conferees  and  every- 
body we  talked  with  in  the  production 
industry  were  totally  committed  to  this 
approach  as  being  the  only  approach 
that  would  develop  gasohol. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we  are 
committed;  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee conferees  and  the  whole  commit- 
tee are  committed  to  bring  back  to  my 
colleagues  a  provision  that  will  make  the 
highway  trust  fund  whole.  We  will  hold 
hearings  very  expeditiously  and  we  will 
move  rapidly  and  we  will  get  it. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  table  this 
motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bradekas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Howard's  motion 
to  instruct  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  motion  to  be  offered  by 
Chairman  Ullhan  to  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Carter  origi- 
nally proposed  a  permanent  extension 
of  the  4  cents  a  gallon  Federal  excise 
tax  exemption  for  gasohol  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  important  incen- 
tive available  to  accelerate  alcohol  pro- 
duction and  use."  In  November  1978,  the 
President  signed  into  law  this  gasohol 
exemption,  which  expires  in  1984.  In 
its  version  of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  the 
Senate  voted  to  extend  the  gasohol  ex- 
emption until  the  year  2000. 

After  much  debate  the  windfall  tax 
conferees  found  no  alternative  to  be  as 
effective  as  this  exemption  in  promoting 
our  use  of  fuels  from  renewable  sources 
and  agreed  to  a  compromise  which  ex- 
tends this  incentive  through  the  year 
1992.  Adoption  of  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  on  this  one  matter  would 
negate  efforts  of  the  conferees  and  po- 


tentially devastate  the  emerging  alcohol 
fuels  industry. 

To  date,  the  successful  economics  of 
the  alcohol  fuels  industry  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  exemption  of  4  cents 
a  gallon  for  gasohol  passed  by  Congress 
in  1978.  In  hght  of  our  continuing  and 
dangerous  reliance  on  imported  oil  and 
our  unquestioned  need  to  develop  alter- 
native fuels,  it  seems  unthinkable  to 
withdraw  this  critical  incentive  to  al- 
cohol fuel  production.  This  incentive  rep- 
resents the  single  element  of  certainty 
which  will  induce  investments  in  alcohol 
plants.  Clearly,  no  alternative  will  be  as 
effective  as  this  4  cents  exemption. 

The  conferees  have  recognized  that 
important  questions  relating  to  the  high- 
way trust  fxmd  must  be  resolved.  How- 
ever, they  have  determined,  and  I  think 
correctly,  that  these  issues  should  not  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  conference.  In  any  event,  the  high- 
way trust  fund  will  not  incur  any  deficit 
attributable  to  the  windfall  profit  tax 
compromise  through  the  fund's  sched- 
uled expiration  date  in  1984,  inasmuch 
as  the  excise  tax  exemption  for  gasohol 
through  1984  has  already  been  author- 
ized previously  by  Congress  in  the  En- 
ergy Tax  Act  of  1978. 

Further,  the  statement  of  managers 
in  the  conference  report  expressly  recog- 
nizes that  the  conferees  are  concerned 
with  the  reduction  in  estimated  tax  re- 
ceipts dedicated  to  the  highway  trust 
fund,  including  the  reduction  due  to  the 
gasohol  exemption.  The  conferees  in- 
tend that  (page  16  of  conference  report) 
"the  financing  of  the  fund  be  reviewed 
at  an  early  date  and  that  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  providing  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  fund.  TTie  con- 
ferees also  intend  that  the  gasohol  ex- 
emptions should  not  apply  to  any  in- 
creases in  the  taxes  on  gasoline  or  other 
motor  fuels  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
creases result  in  the  taxes  being  imposed 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  4  cents  per  gallon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  in  favw 
of  Mr.  Ullhan's  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
reconsider  the  compromise  position  on 
the  gasohol  provision  in  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Chairman 
Ullman  and  all  of  the  House  conferees 
on  the  fine  job  they  have  done  in  pro- 
ducing the  windfall  profit  tax.  Let  us  not 
undo  that  very  important  legislation.  Let 
us  vote  in  favor  of  Chairman  Ullman'e 
motion  to  table  the  motiMi  to  instruct 
and,  thereby,  take  a  giant  step  ahead  for 
an  alternative  fuels  industry  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  motion  and  in  support  of 
the  gentl«nan  from  Oregon  motion  to 
table. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  and  I 
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have  differed  on  any  matter  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  We  usually  work  hand-in- 
hand  on  highway  legislation.  We  have  on 
many,  many  occasions  walked  up  the 
same  hill  to  the  same  light. 

I  support  the  highway  trust  fund.  I 
support  the  highway  legislation  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  are  working  on 
together. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  membership 
today  that  during  the  last  8  months  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  com- 
missioner and  a  member  of  the  National 
Alcohol  F^^els  Commission.  My  col- 
leagues, a  state  of  emergency  exists  in 
our  country  today,  and  it  exists  because 
we  are  importing  more  oil  than  we  can 
afford  and  we  are  exporting  American 
wealth  in  exchange  for  that  oil.  The  re- 
sult is  inflation. 

Now.  President  Carter  has  annoimced 
his  goal  of  achieving  a  500  million  gal- 
lon alcohol  fuel  production  capability  in 
1981.  He  has  asked  us  to  extend  the 
4-cent-per-gallon  excise  tax  exemption 
on  gasohol  in  order  to  provide  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica to  produce  alcohol  as  an  alternative 
source  of  liquid  fuel.  Last  week,  the  con- 
ferees on  the  windfall  profit  tax  acted  to 
extend  the  4-cent  Federal  excise  tax  ex- 
emption through  1992.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  asked  about  the  mar- 
ket significance  of  the  4-cent  exemption 
from  the  Federal  gasoline  excise  tax.  Let 
me  explain  that  the  refinery  gate  price 
for  producing  gasoline  is  about  85  to  90 
cents  per  gallon.  The  cost  of  producing 
alcohol  under  the  best  state  of  the  art 
today  is  about  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  gallon. 
This  difference  in  cost,  without  the  4- 
cent  excise  tax  exemption,  makes  the 
production  of  alcohol  for  gasohol  eco- 
nomically noncompetitive  with  gasoline. 

If  we  extend  the  4-cent-per-gallon  ex- 
cise tax  exemption  for  gasohol,  the  in- 
centive goes  to  the  producers,  it  goes  to 
the  farmers,  and  it  provides  the  eco- 
nomic inducement  to  attract  the  capital 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  put  this 
country  in  the  alcohol  fuels  business.  A 
4-cent-per-gallon  exemption  from  the 
excise  tax  makes  up  the  difference 
between  the  production  price  of  gasoline 
and  the  production  price  of  alcohol.  That 
difference  of  about  30  cents  goes  to  the 
producer — the  farmer. 

I  say  to  every  perscm  in  this  Chamber 
today  that  from  my  travels  around  the 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Naticmal 
Alcohol  Fuels  Commission,  it  is  mv  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  American  farmer 
is  poised  to  produce  alcohol  fuel  in  ccwn- 
petition  with  OPEC.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  this  body  to  honor  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  extend  the 
4-cent-per-galIon  excise  tax  exemption 
for  gasohol  in  order  to  give  the  fanner 
the  opportunity  and  the  economic  incen- 
tive to  get  into  the  energy  business. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  for  the  motion  to  table  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 


D  1720 
Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  made  a  fine 
statement  as  to  the  need  for  us  to  meet 
this  energy  problem  and  to  promote  gaso- 
hol. The  gentleman  would  agree  that 
whether  we  reject  this  motion  of  mine 
today  or  whether  we  accept  it  and  put  2 
percent  of  the  60  that  has  been  reserved 
for  corporate  and  individual  tax-cut 
money  into  a  gasohol  program,  there  will 
not  be  the  diminution  of  one  penny  from 
the  promotion  of  gasohol  in  meeting  our 
energy  needs.  In  fact,  the  figures  show  it 
would  be  more  available.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree  that  he  is  not  the  only 
one  for  solving  the  energy  program  or  for 
using  gasohol?  We  certainly  are  not 
against  it. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  supports  the  pro- 
motion and  production  of  alcohol  fuels. 
We  have  a  difference  of  opinion  of  how 
to  achieve  that.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
achieve  it  is  to  attract  private  capital  by 
making  up  the  difference  in  the  non- 
competitive production  rates  that  now 
exist  between  alcohol  production  and 
gasoline  production.  I  think  the  best  way 
to  achieve  that  is  by  waiving  the  4-cent- 
per-gallon  excise  tax. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
support  the  motion  to  table  which  will 
be  offered  at  an  appropriate  time  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  urge  its  acceptance, 
rather  than  the  motion  to  instruct.  This 
conference  is  completed.  It  is  now  being 
put  into  draft  language.  It  will  be  before 
the  House  shortly.  A  motion  to  instruct  is 
not  binding  on  the  conferees.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  the  Senate  to 
reconsider  this  late.  We  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  discussing  this  subject  with 
the  Senate  during  the  conference  be- 
cause of  skepticism  about  the  effect  of 
this  particular  subsidy.  After  a  great 
deal  of  negotiation  and,  may  I  say,  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  trying  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  our  situation 
was,  we  concluded  the  best  thin^  to  do 
was  to  continue  the  subsidy  until  1992, 
fearing  that  otherwise  the  alcohol  pro- 
duction industry  would  not  have  an  ade- 
quate incentive  to  justify  the  risk  of 
massive  investment  that  must  be  made 
if  this  is  really  to  cut  down  on  our  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  concerns  are 
being  expressed  about  the  trust  fund.  Let 
me  assure  the  people  who  are  express- 
ing these  concerns  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
understand  the  necessity  for  reconsti- 
tuting the  trust  fund  which  is  currently 
in  existence  only  until  1984.  The  1978 
act  actually  carries  the  subsidy  involved 
in  forgiveness  of  the  gas  tax  on  gasohol 
up  through  1984  as  well.  If  adopted,  this 
institution  will  be  without  technical 
effect,  since  the  trust  fund  has  no  statu- 
tory existence  during  the  period  of  ex- 
tension of  the  subsidy.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  further  ac- 
tion long  before  1992,  the  time  in  which 


this  subsidy  is  played  out,  either  to  ex- 
tend the  trust  fund  or  to  reconstitute 
it,  if  the  gasohol  industry  has  caught  on 
in  the  meantime,  and  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  adequate  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  highways  and  the  maintenance  of 
highways  and  bridges,  as  this  House  has 
always  seen  fit  to  do  in  the  past.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  not  be  misled  into 
feeling  that  a  motion  to  instruct  at  this 
time  will  have  a  major  effect.  I  regret 
that  we  have  come  to  this  misunder- 
standing. I  myself,  as  the  chairman  did, 
wish  to  rled^e  myself  to  study  the  mat- 
ter carefully  and  to  see  that  the  trust 
fund  is  maintained  !>i  an  effective  level. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Hagedorn)  . 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this  nec- 
essary proposal.  Mr.  Howard  addresses 
an  extremely  important  problem  which 
affects  the  constituents  of  every  Member 
of  Congress. 

The  motion  calls  for  the  House  to  in- 
struct its  conferees  to  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  conference  not  to  accept  any  pro- 
vision which  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  revenues  dedicated  to  the  highway 
trust  fund.  I  think  this  represents  a 
sound  approach  to  the  dual  objective  of 
encouraging  gasohol  production  and 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Agriculture 
Committees,  I  am  in  a  unique  position 
to  evaluate  the  effect  that  the  gasohol 
exemption  will  have  on  the  highway 
trust  fund.  I  should  stress  that  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  increasingly  important 
need  to  promote  the  use  of  gasohol.  In 
fact.  I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  encourage  the  production  of  gaso- 
hol through  loan  guarantee  programs. 
My  grain-producing  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Minnesota  stands  to  benefit  from 
the  increase  in  gasohol  production  as 
much  as  any  area  of  the  country. 

The  course  the  conferees  have  chosen 
to  take  thus  far,  however,  poses  an  ex- 
treme danger  to  the  trust  fund.  On  Feb- 
ruary 20,  the  conferees  agreed  to  extend 
the  gasohol  exemption  from  the  4-cent- 
per-gallon  Federal  excise  tax  through 
1992  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  result 
in  a  loss  to  the  trust  fund  of  over  .<2  bil- 
lion between  1985  and  1990  alone.  The 
loss  of  these  revenues  would  severely 
damage  the  viability  of  the  trust  fund. 

The  importance  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  the  safe,  economic,  and  efficient 
movement  of  people  and  goods  cannot 
be  overstated.  Programs  financed  by  the 
trust  fund  include  the  construction  and 
reconstruction  of  highways  and  bridges, 
critical  safety  programs  and  restoration 
and  rehabilitation  of  all  Federal-aid 
highways.  With  trust  fund  revenues  al- 
ready on  the  decline  as  a  result  of  con- 
servation, inflation  and  more  fuel-effi- 
cient automobiles,  the  course  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  conferees 
could  further  jeopardize  the  future  of 
America's  highway  network. 
It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  not  be 
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instituting  tax  policies  which  will  assure 
greater  revenue  losses  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  There  are  other  ways  Con- 
gress can  promote  the  production  of 
gasohol  without  endangering  the  trust 
fund.  I  would  support  any  proposal  that 
would  solve  this  serious  problem,  and  at 
least  two  appear  to  be  feasible: 

The  first  is  to  maintain  the  4-cent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  gasohol,  but  to 
substitute  that  lost  incentive  with  direct 
subsidies  from  the  windfall  profit  tax  to 
producers  of  alcohol.  In  this  way.  the 
incentive  to  produce  alcohol  is  properly 
placed  on  the  producer,  including  farm- 
ers and  commercial  ventures,  without 
jeopardizing  the  highway  trust  fund. 

A  second  alternative  is  to  maintain 
the  extension  of  the  excise  tax  exemp- 
tion but  to  include  a  procedure  whereby 
the  trust  fund  will  be  reimbursed  for 
revenues  lost,  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis, 
with  revenues  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  This  method  would  require  language 
assuring  that  the  highway  trust  fund  re- 
main exempt  from  the  Budget  Act. 
thereby  allowing  the  use  of  contract  au- 
thority on  long-term  projects. 

I  believe  either  of  these  solutions  is 
feasible  and  would  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  gasohol  without  doing  damage  to 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

While  I  have  offered  what  I  feel  are 
constructive  suggestions  to  address  this 
problem,  that  really  goes  a  step  beyond 
the  Howard  motion.  All  the  mot'on  does 
is  instruct  the  House  conferees  not  to 
accept  any  language  which  would  result 
in  a  reduction  of  highway  trust  fimd 
revenues.  The  motion  does  not  preclude 
the  House  conferees  from  agreeing  to 
provisions  designed  to  give  financial  in- 
centive or  assistance  to  gasohol  pro- 
duction. 

No  one  is  a  stronger  supporter  of  gaso- 
hol than  I  am.  It  is>  simply  not  true,  as 
the  opponents  of  this  motion  maintain, 
that  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  motion  is  a 
vote  to  kill  gasohol  development. 

The  adoption  of  the  Howard  motion 
will  help  us  attain  a  balanced  conference 
report  which  will  recognize  both  our  en- 
ergy and  transportation  needs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort. 

With  that,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman)  . 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  motion  to 
table  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  .  Let  us  take  some  basic  facts. 
Is  there  a  fuel  alternative  to  petroleum 
right  now  that  is  technologically  avail- 
able to  put  into  a  car  or  a  truck?  There 
is,  and  there  is  just  one,  and  that  is  alco- 
hol. There  is  nothing  else  available. 

Second  of  all,  to  try  to  meet  this  hor- 
rendous hemorrhage  of  dollars  that  goes 
overseas,  what  can  we  do  to  expedite  this 
fuel  alternative?  Last  year  we  decided  on 
the  4-cent  exemption  for  gasohol.  The 
reason  why,  I  will  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  is  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  expeditious  way  to 
lower  the  price  at  the  pump  so  that  the 
consumer  would  see  the  reduced  price,  so 
that  the  consumer  would  buy  the  gaso- 


hol. The  reason  why  we  want  to  extend 
this  from  1985  to  1992  is  so  that  investors 
who  wish  to  build  alcohol  distilleries  all 
over  this  country — so  that  we  just  do  not 
have  Exxon  and  Mobil  and  all  the  other 
major  oil  companies  involved — will  have 
investment  stability  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance so  they  can  build  the  necessary 
plants  to  produce  the  alcohol  we  need. 
This  4-cent  exemption  will  have  no  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  highway  trust 
fund  until  after,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  stated,  the 
highway  trust  fund  has  been  reauthor- 
ized in  1984. 

Let  me  make  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 
All  the  lipservice  to  gasohol — and  there 
are  a  lot  of  gasoholics  in  this  audience 
including  myself,  and  in  this  House — 
about  how  much  we  want  to  see  alcohol 
fuels  sold  in  this  country,  goes  down  the 
river  if  we  approve  the  Howard  motion, 
because  there  is  no  other  feasible  way 
to  get  alcohol  marketed  quickly  except 
through  the  continuation  of  this  excise 
tax  exemption.  So  if  you  are  talking 
about  gasohol  at  home  and  you  vote  for 
the  Howard  motion,  you  are  really  doing 
two  different  things.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  motion  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Cona- 
ble) to  table  this  so  that  we  can  send 
a  signal  to  the  American  people,  to  con- 
sumers, and  investors  that  alcohol  fuels 
will  continue  to  be  a  reality  for  all  of  u& 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
ply briefiy  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  has  just  said. 
He  said  there  is  only  one  quick  way  of 
having  an  alternative  source  of  fuel  and 
that  is  alcohol.  Our  program  will  fund 
alcohol  to  every  penny  that  is  presently 
in  the  conference  report  now.  so  there 
is  no  difference  there. 

Second,  he  says  the  big  attempt  must 
be  made  to  save  ourselves  from  this  de- 
pendency on  foreign  fuels,  and  yet  the 
conference  report  exempts  to  the  same 
degree  as  our  own  alcohol  all  of  the  for- 
eign alcohol  coming  in.  thereby  inviting 
competition,  inviting  more  foreign  al- 
cohol. Then  he  said  thev  want  to  lower 
the  price  at  the  pump.  They  are  not  go- 
ing to  lower  the  price  at  the  pump;  they 
are  going  to  have  the  same  price,  but  they 
are  just  going  to  keep  all  the  money, 
and  that  is  what  is  going  to  fund  it.  That 
is  what  we  say  is  unfair  and  detri- 
mental. So  on  all  those  three  points  I 
have  to  disagree  totally  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  I  believe  the  tax 
credits  are  each  important,  and  I  am 
especially  concerned  about  the  effect  ac- 
tion taken  here  today  could  have  on  the 
alcohol  fuels  program.  I  have  worked 
very  closely  with  many  constituents  who 
are  building,  or  want  to  build,  alcohol 
plants  from  20,000  gallons  per  year  to 
30,000,000  gallons  per  year,  and  I  know 
how  important  the  alcohol  fuel  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  are. 

The   argument  the  gentleman   from 


New  Jersey  uses  to  oppose  the  extension 
of  the  gasohol  exemption  from  the  4- 
cent  motor  fuels  excise  tax,  even  if  an 
accurate  prediction,  is  not  an  indictment 
of  that  tax  exemption.  The  statements 
the  gentleman  makes,  if  valid,  are  an  in- 
dication of  the  current  problems  infla- 
tion, conservation,  and  more  efficient  au- 
tomobiles—together with  the  exemp- 
tion— are  creating  for  the  user-sup- 
ported triist  fund. 

If  the  gentleman  would  have  this  body 
oppose  a  measure  that  would  encourage 
pn-duction  and  use  of  a  fuel  that  con- 
serves gasoline,  would  he  also  encourage 
increased  gasoline  use  or  less  efficient 
cars  to  provide  increased  revenues  for 
the  fund? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Would  the  genUe- 
woman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Surely. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  in  the 
enactments  coming  from  that  commit- 
tee in  the  past  several  years  we  have  been 
successful  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
gasoline  consumption  in  this  country. 
We  are  very  proud  of  that,  that  our  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  lead  but  we  also 
do  have  to  admit  the  fact  that  it  leads  to 
less  money  in  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
the  uses  that  we  have  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  say  we  are  not  opposed 
to  gasohol.  I  have  said  that  over  and 
over  again.  They  can  get  the  money  out 
of  that  $227  billion  by  reducing  the  gen- 
eral tax  cut  from  60  cents  to  58  cents, 
produce  as  much  or  more  revenue  for  the 
gasohol  program  than  will  come  with  the 
gentlewoman's  wishes  to  destroy  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  but  to  conclude  are  we  to 
avoid  any  incentives  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  sources  simply 
because  there  would  be  less  funding 
available  for  other  worthwhile  pro- 
grams? We  need  to  establish  priorities, 
and  I  think  the  majority  of  Americans 
would  agree  that  loosening  the  strangle- 
hold OPEC  has  on  this  country  now  is 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  before 
this  body  and  this  country. 

I  support  the  concept  of  a  user  sup- 
ported highway  trust  fimd,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulties  we  will  face  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  amount  of 
money  in  the  Fund.  This  problem  can  and 
will  be  resolved  after  full  evaluation  and 
discussion — ^not  with  a  last-minute 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  who  have 
worked  overtime  to  forge  the  current 
gasoline  tax  comoromise.  Opponents 
would  have  us  believe  that  th's  exemp- 
tion is  ill  conceived  and  destructive.  1 
happen  to  believe  that  if  it  brings  us 
rToser  to  reducing  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  oil.  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

In  March  of  last  year.  I  introduced  a 
bill  with  the  suoport  of  former  Secretary 
of  ESiergy  Schlesineer  to  extend  the  4- 
cent  gasohol  exemption  for  an  additional 
5  years.  In  July.  I  introduced  legislation 
to  extend  the  exemption  permanently.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  President 
had  also  supported  this  idea  in  his  pub- 
lic appearances  last  summer.  There  is  a 
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reason  that  the  President  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  endorsed  this 
idea — and  it  is  not  simply  popular  ap- 
peal. Farmers  and  businessmen  inter- 
ested in  producing  alcohol  fuel  need 
some  assurance  that  the  advantages  of 
producing  alcohol  are  not  temporary. 
This  tax  exemption  has  proven  to  be  ef- 
fective incentive.  So  effective,  in  fact, 
that  the  administration's  recently  an- 
noimced  alcohol  fuel  plan  for  the  next  10 
years  has  as  its  cornerstone  my  bill  pro- 
viding a  permanent  exemption  from  the 
tax. 

There  has  been  some  question  about 
the  level  of  support  for  the  4-cent  ex- 
emption in  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  administration.  The  other  day 
during  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearings,  I  questioned  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy  John  Deutch  about  Admin- 
istration support.  He  replied: 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  everybody 
In  the  Administration  wishes  to  see  that  four 
cents  per  gallon  excise  tax  (exemption)  made 
permanent. 

This  together  with  the  stated  position 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  and  the  recent  statement  of  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Goldschmidt 
concerning  the  minimal  effect — 3  to  5 
percent  loss — on  the  highway  trust  fund, 

1  cannot  see  how  any  one  can  question 
the  administration's  stand. 

I  think  people  in  both  agricultural  and 
urban  areas  are  watchmg  with  great  in- 
terest the  development  of  an  industry 
designed  to  reduce  our  dependency  upon 
foreign  oil  supplies.  We  need  an  exten- 
sion of  the  motor  fuels  excise  tax  ex- 
emption to  at  least  the  year  1992  to  en- 
courage this  new,  important  energy  in- 
dustry. 

Without  large  Federal  expenditures, 
this  measure  will  give  impetus  to  com- 
mercialization efforts  and  allow  investors 
to  commit  funds  they  otherwise  might 
not.  I  have  no  doubt  alcohol  fuel  can  and 
will  contribute  significantly  to  our  en- 
ergy supply,  but  we  need  an  extension  of 
the  gasohol  tax  incentive  included  in  the 
windfall  profit  tax  legislation  for  this 
to  happen. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  table.  I  would 
hope  we  would  point  out  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  highway  trust  fund  legislation  ex- 
pires in  1984,  that  regardless  of  what  is 
done  in  this  amendment  that  there  will 
be  no  change  before  1984,  that  we  have 
time  to  make  the  necessary  changes  In 
order  to  see  that  Uie  highway  trust  fund 
is  replenished  ana  indeed  in  the  confer- 
ence report  it  directs  that  that  is  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  explain 
why  it  is  I  support  alcohol  fuel  to  the 
extent  I  do.  It  is  not  because  I  am  from 
a  farm  State.  The  fact  is  that  in  from 

2  to  5  years  it  is  expected  we  will  be 
able  to  take  cellulose  products  and  con- 
vert them  to  starch  from  which  we  can 
then  produce  alcohol  fuel.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  come  out 
with  a  report  which  shows  that  when 


we  can  do  that,  the  feedstocks  we  will 
have  from  forestry  wastes,  agricultural 
wastes  and  urban  wastes,  particularly 
garbage,  will  be  adequate  to  produce 
more  gallons  of  alcohol  fuel  than  we  now 
bum  in  our  automobiles  in  a  whole  year 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  not  an 
agricultural  problem.  This  is  a  problem 
that  affects  urban  people  just  as  well. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  we  face  in  solving  our  en- 
ergy difiBculties. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  seriously  jeopardize  our 
ability  to  get  the  investment  we  need, 
at  this  time,  mto  a  new  alcohol  fuel 
program  and  that  is  a  program  that  can 
move  us  forward  toward  solving  this 
critical  energy  problem  we  have  and  I 
hope  above  all  else  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  did 
mention  things  other  than  grain  alcohol. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  a  half  minute. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  garbage  and  waste  and  interest 
to  areas  other  than  our  farm  areas.  Is 
it  not  true  this  only  applies  to  grain 
alcohol? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  spoke 
of  the  great  benefits  of  gasohol.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  deals  only  with  grain. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No,  it  does  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  applies  to  ethyl  alcohol. 
Ethyl  alcohol,  when  we  get  that  conver- 
sion, can  be  produced  from  cellulose 
products,  one  of  which  is  urban  garbage 
and  that  tax  exemption  will  apply  to 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very,  very  important 
and  I  appreciate  greatly  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  has  brought  this  up  so 
everybody  would  understand  exactly 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.  DORNAN). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dornan 
was  aUowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

GUERRILLA  ACTrVITY   IN   COLOMBIA   AND  THE 
TAKING  OF  4  S  OR   MORE  HOSTAGES 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
advise  my  colleagues  of  another  humili- 
ating hostage/terrorist  story  that  is 
breaking  at  this  moment  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Some  of  you  are  aware  that  our  Am- 
bassador to  Colombia,  Diego  Asencio,  has 
been  shot  along  with  possibly  seven 
others  at  the  Dominican  Republic  Em- 
bassy in  Bogota,  Colombia.  It  is  now  re- 
ported on  the  wire  services  that  as  many 
as  45  hostages  are  held,  with  at  least 
8  of  them  shot.  These  45  men  and 
women  are  almost  all  diplomats,  includ- 


ing the  Papal  Nuncio  Angel  Ayerbl.  These 
terrorized  diplomats  represent  at  least 
a  dozen  nations,  it  is  reported.  American 
businessmen  who  were  attending  this  re- 
ception at  the  Embassy  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  also  held  hostage.  Heavy 
automatic  weapons  fire  is  continuing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  said  that 
the  tragedy  of  the  53  hostages  in  Tehran 
would  not  be  moved  off  the  front  pages 
of  our  newspapers  if  he  could  help  it.  Un- 
fortunately this  has  happened.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  desires,  the  Colombia  hostages 
will  dominate  the  news  tonight  and  for 
days  to  come.  We  now  have  95  or  more 
hostages  held  around  the  world  and  I 
suggest  Congress  ought  to  directly  enter 
into  an  intensive  debate  to  figure  out 
some  solutions  to  prevent  this  madness 
in  the  future.  It  is  nice  to  be  liked;  it  is 
less  dangerous  to  be  respected. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner). 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  no  single 
group  in  this  Nation  supports  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  gasohol  more 
than  the  Members  of  this  body.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  understand  why  we  should 
he  stampeded  into  supporting  the  gaso- 
line tax  exemption  approach  taken  by 
the  other  body. 

Not  only  does  the  tax  exemption  ap- 
proach raise  difficult  issues  of  fiscal  plan- 
ning in  the  highway  program,  but  it  con- 
stitutes a  support  mechanism  which  un- 
duly shifts  the  financial  burden  of  gaso- 
hol development  onto  those  highway 
users  unable  to  use  gasohol.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gasohol,  which  is  made  of  90  percent 
gasoline  and  10  percent  grain  alcohol,  is 
a  regional  fuel.  The  report  of  the  alco- 
hol fuels  policy  review  published  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  so  states : 

Through  1985,  the  contribution  of  alcohol 
fuels  Is  expected  to  be  modest  nationally — 
perhaps  displacing  as  many  as  40,000  barrels 
per  day  of  oil  once  presidential  initiatives  are 
put  into  practice.  Production  will  be  limited 
by  the  capacity  to  convert  agricultural  and 
waste  material  into  alcohol.  The  Impact  is 
likely  to  be  much  greater  reglonaUy,  how- 
ever. In  agricultural  states,  alcohol  fuels 
may  become  significant  sources  of  local  sup- 
ply. 

The  rapid  deployment  of  gasohol  in 
even  a  few  States  will  benefit  the  entire 
Nation  by  reducing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  However,  the  development  of 
gasohol  in  just  a  few  States  when  cou- 
pled with  the  gasoline  tax  exemption  will 
drastically  reduce  the  contribution  made 
by  those  States  to  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Without  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  their  Federal  aid  highway  fund- 
ing through  a  change  in  the  apportion- 
ment formulas,  this  gasoline  tax  exemp- 
tion will  create  a  huge  windfall  for  these 
few  States  at  the  expense  of  those  high- 
way users  throughout  the  vast  remain- 
der of  the  country  who  cannot  readily 
benefit  from  gasohol. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlwnan  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  FrTHiAN) . 
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Mr.  PITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullhan)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  for  helping  this  country  take 
one  firm  step  toward  energy  independ- 
ence and  one  firm  step  away  from 
OPEC  dominance. 

Now,  a  rose  by  any  other  name,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  still  a  rose.  This  Howard 
motion  would  kill  the  alcohol  program 
at  its  inception. 

If  the  2-percent  figure  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard) 
uses  can  be  converted — ^I  have  been  told 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  it  cannot;  but  if 
it  can  be  converted  to  a  subsidy  to  alco- 
hol, it  can  be  converted  to  a  subsidy  to 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  private  conversations 
I  have  assured  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  I  as  one  Member  would  as- 
sist in  any  way  to  solve  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Budget  acts,  acts  dealing 
with  the  highway  trust  fund  can  be 
changed  in  the  same  way  that  all  other 
legislation  is  changed  around  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  then  back  the  one 
program  in  th^s  windfall  profit  tax,  the 
one  program  that  deals  with  the  pro- 
duction of  additional  energy.  All  the 
other  programs  to  help  the  poor  and  to 
do  other  things  do  not  produce  addi- 
tional energy.  If  we  strike  this  one  pro- 
gram which  does  help  produce  energy, 
then  this  House  will  be  going  on  record 
as  not  caring  about  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  liquid  fuel  for  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can,  then,  proceed, 
let  us  proceed. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  conferees  have  given 
us  that  opportunity  to  prcxieed.  I  urge  a 
yes  vote  on  the  Ullman  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHTAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  just  like  to 
state  to  the  gentleman  this  is  the  only 
program  to  promote  alternate  sources  of 
fuel  within  the  windfall  tax  program. 
Yet  the  only  place  that  gets  this  money 
is  not  in  that  program  but  outside  the 
program  in  the  highwav  trust  fund.  I 
wish  it  would  stay  in  the  windfall  tax 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  . 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  instruct  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  question  to  be  answered  today  is 
quite  simple.  Do  we  or  do  we  not  en- 
courage the  production  of  alcohol'  for  use 
as  a  fuel?  For  those  Members  who  do  not 
believe  the  supply  of  liquid  motor  fuel 
in  this  country  is  precariously  in  balance 
with  demand,  for  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve we  need  to  reduce  our  unwanted 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  energy, 
and  for  those  who  do  not  remember  the 
long  gas  lines  which  occurred  through- 
out this  country  1  year  ago,  a  vote  in 
favor  of  this  motion  is  in  order. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  motion  is  necessary  if  you 
believe  we  can  and  must  reduce  our  con- 
sumption of  imported  petroleum,  if  you 
support  the  notion  of  this  Nation  becom- 
ing more  energy  independent,  and  if  you 
believe  the  time  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  resources  and 
become  more  energy  self-sufficient  is 
now,  not  later. 

The  excise  tax  exemption  for  gasohol, 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
opposes,  is  simply  the  single  most  im- 
portant incentive  to  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  fuel. 

Ethanol,  alcohol  which  can  be  pro- 
duced throughout  this  Nation  from  our 
abundant  renewable  resources,  is  the 
only  alternative  fuel  commercially  avail- 
able now,  and  the  only  one  likely  to  be 
available  in  quantity  before  1985,  pos- 
sibly 1990. 

But,  without  the  extension  of  the 
excise  tax  exemption,  which  by  statute 
will  expire  in  1984,  the  contribution  of 
ethanol  to  our  Nation's  motor  fuel  re- 
quirements will  not  be  realized.  With- 
out the  extension  of  this  exemption  pri- 
vate sector  investors  are  frankly  not 
willing  to  commit  limited  resources  to 
construct  alcohol  fuel  production  facili- 
ties. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
rightly  concerned  about  the  future  via- 
bility of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

I  fully  share  that  concern.  The  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  are  no  less  depend- 
ent on  well-maintained  highways  and 
bridges  than  people  in  any  other  State 
in  this  Nation  and  in  some  respects  the 
people  of  my  district  are  more  depend- 
ent on  well-maintained  highways  and 
bridges  because  rail  transportation  in 
eastern  South  Dakota  is  in  effect  non- 
existent. 

Extension  of  the  excise  tax  exemp- 
tion for  gasohol  will  not  decimate  the 
highway  trust  fund  as  some  would  like 
for  us  to  believe.  According  to  the  Sec- 
cretary  of  Transportation  the  revenue 
loss  resulting  from  the  extension  of  the 
tax  exemption  for  gasohol  will  amount 
to  between  3  and  5  percent  between  now 
and  1990.  Clearly,  the  gasohol  tax  ex- 
emption will  not  decimate  the  trust 
fund. 

Trust  fund  revenues  are  depressed 
below  the  levels  experienced  in  prior 
years,  but  this  reduction  is  not  due  to 
the  excise  tax  exemption  for  gasohol. 
This  reduction  is  due  to  a  host  of  fac- 
tors including  a  reduction  in  travel  due 
to  the  unavailability  of  fuel,  improve- 
ments in  automobile  fuel  efficiency,  and 
generaJ  energy  conservation  efforts. 

The  1978  Surface  Highway  T|^ns- 
portation  Assistance  Act  directed  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  ex- 
amine the  most  efficient  and  effective 
means  of  raising  revenue.  I  understand 
the  Department  will  report  the  results 
of  this  examination  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. When  this  report  is  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  the  Congress  should  assess 
future  highway  programs  and  the  best 
means  for  raising  the  necessary  reve- 
nue for  future  highway  programs.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  frcmi  New 
Jersey  I  will  fully  support  the  best  means 
for  financing  future  highway  programs. 

In  conclusion,  extension  of  the  excise 


tax  exemption  for  gasohol  is  essential 
if  we  want  to  become  more  energy  self- 
reliant  and  lessen  our  Nation's  imwel- 
comed  dependence  on  unreliable  and  in- 
creasingly costly  foreign  energy  re- 
sources in  the  least  amount  of  time. 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  said  that 
it  is  not  going  to  ruin  the  highway  tnist 
fund  with  a  matter  of  2  or  3  percent.  It 
might  not  at  that  rate,  but  we  know 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  is  say- 
ing that  it  is  hopeful  that  by  the  end  of 
the  1980's  or  the  1990's,  that  all  motor 
vehicle  fuel  will  be  by  gasohol,  so  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  100  percent. 

The  projections  by  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee have  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  this  decade,  before  the  1992  date,  it 
will  be  up  to  or  more  than  10  percent. 
Of  course,  that  throws  us  right  out  of 
any  contract  authority,  so  it  is  not  a 
misstatement  to  say  that  this  can  de- 
stroy the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Silfeaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, my  good  friend  Jim  Howard,  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Howard  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  today 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  would  like  to  take  a  little 
different  approach  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  who  are  here  and  those  who 
are  watching  over  electronic  devices. 

Did  the  Members  consider  this  issue? 
I  think  that  the  Members  ought  to  bring 
into  focus  a  different  viewpoint  here. 
The  $227  bilhon  windfall  profit  tax  is  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars.  It  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  trillion  dollars.  How  we  labored 
and  brought  forth  a  mouse.  Of  the  $227 
billion — a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars — 
the  grand  sum  of  $34  billion — a  great 
amount,  $34  billion — is  going  to  be  al- 
located for  energy  resources  in  the  coun- 
try to  meet  an  $80  billion  capital  drain 
out  of  the  Nation  each  year,  with  our 
imbalance  of  payments,  by  importing 
vast  amounts  of  foreign  oil.  We  should 
not  even  have  to  be  on  the  floor  arguing 
this  issue.  There  is  not  any  competition 
between  gasohol  and  the  highway  users 
tax  and  the  highway  trust  fund.  There 
is  not  any  competition.  That  has  been 
said  by  every  person  who  has  spoken 
here  today. 

The  idea  that  if  either  one  of  these 
motions  pass,  whether  the  Ullman  mo- 
tion or  the  Howard  motion  passes,  that 
it  is  going  to  alter  this  picture  is  sheer 
nonsense.  It  is  not  going  to  happen.  The 
rules  of  the  House  do  not  permit  it.  But, 
there  is  an  issue  that  Mr.  Howard  is  rais- 
ing that  is  important.  Everybody  moans 
and  groans  and  speaks  to  what  we  should 
be  domg.  We  should  be  making  America 
energy  free.  We  carmot  even  figure  out  a 
method  to  use  $227  billion— a  quarter  of 
a  trillion  dollars — to  move  this  country 
ahead  in  energy  independence  without 
now  having  to  take  funds  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  cannot  even  figure  out  a  meth- 
od parliamentary -wise  to  rtHne  back  and 
say  that  we  could  have  done  both,  and 
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then  somebody  came  back  and  said  that 
this  windfall  profit  tax,  you  do  not 
understand  this,  you  are  not  an  en- 
lightened Member  of  the  House.  This 
$227  billion  windfall  profit  tax  is  not  a 
user  tax. 

Good  God  Almighty,  this  most  as- 
suredly is  a  user  charge,  this  $227  billion 
in  the  main  has  been  gouged  out  of  the 
American  motorists'  pocket.  The  $227 
billion  has  come  out  of  the  American 
people,  and  there  is  nothing  more  that 
could  be  a  user  charge  to  the  traveling 
public  in  the  United  States  that  is  pay- 
ing this  tax. 

We  ought  to  get  on  the  record;  the 
debate  ought  to  focus  on  the  point  of 
view — people  say  they  cannot  use  gen- 
eral revenue  funds.  We  cannot  use  the 
2  cents  for  additional  tax.  We  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  when  this  debate 
is  over,  as  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Shustkr 
have  pointed  out,  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  add  another  gasoline  tax  be- 
cause in  the  alternative,  every  Member 
who  is  fighting  for  synthetic  fuels  as  I 
am,  and  I  am  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
on  that  program,  had  better  be  ready 
also  to  vote  in  the  future,  very  shortly, 
for  an  increase  in  the  highway  gasoline 
tax. 

How  are  we  going  to  go  back  to  the 
American  people  and  say  to  them,  "By 
golly,  you  know,  we  have  $227  billion  of 
your  money— a  onarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars— and  we  could  not  even  figure  out 
how  to  make  both  of  these  worthwhile 
programs  whole  because  the  Congress 
did  not  have  jurisdiction." 

Who  the  heck  does  have  jurisdiction 
If  the  Congress  does  not  have  it,  if 
nobody  on  this  floor  has  jurisdiction  and 
nobody  else  can  make  this  derision? 

I  say  this  regrettably:  There  ought  to 
be  one  commitment,  and  one  commit- 
ment to  be  made.  We  have  got  to  go 
ahead  with  the  synthetic  fuels  program 
desperately.  We  have  got  to  go  ahead 
with  the  gasohol  program,  but  we  ought 
to  make  an  oath  in  blood  for  the  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  and  everybody  else 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  way  that  this 
user  charge,  which  is  now  called  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  can  be  utilized  to  make  the 
highway  trust  fund  whole. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Johnson), 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  to  instruct  House  conferees  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill,  H.R.  3919.  First, 
I  want  to  affirm  my  support  for  gasohol 
and  the  development  of  a  program  to  en- 
courage gasohol  production.  We  must 
not  underestimate  the  importance  of  this 
alternative  fuel  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
serve petroleum.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  only  avenue  available  to 
us  to  promote  gasohol  production  is  the 
current  conference  proposal  to  extend 
the  present  exemption  of  gasohol  from 
the  4  cents  per  gallon  Federal  fuels  tax. 
There  are  several  problems  with  this 
approach,  the  most  serious  of  which  is 
the  devastating  impact  on  the  major  rev- 
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enue  source  for  our  Nation's  highway 
program,  the  highway  trust  fund.  This 
motion  instructs  the  House  conferees  not 
to  accept  any  conference  provision  which 
directly  reduces  revenues  dedicated  to 
tho  highway  trust  fimd.  Other  ap- 
proaches are  available  to  encourage  ex- 
panded gasohol  production,  such  as  a 
direct  subsidy  program,  which  do  not  re- 
duce the  funds  available  to  preserve  and 
upgrade  our  Nation's  system  of  highways. 
As  we  look  toward  the  future  and  develop 
programs  to  conserve  energy,  we  must  re- 
member the  tremendous  importance  of 
our  transportation  systems  in  any  con- 
servation effort.  Fuels  programs,  such  as 
gasohol.  should  work  with  other  efforts 
in  the  area  of  transportation,  not  against 
them.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
to  support  this  motion. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  Members  of  this  House,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  to  pre- 
serve the  highway  trust  fund  that  we 
have  in  the  Congress.  We  all  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  this 
trust  fund. 

The  conferees  reached  a  compromise 
with  the  promise  that  we  would  make 
the  highway  trust  fund  whole.  I  am  sure 
that  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  nearly  all  of  them,  are  in  favor  of 
both  gasohol,  and  protection  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  We  could  have  perhaps 
adopted  the  route  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  setting  aside  2 
percent,  but  it  really  would  have  been  of 
no  force.  We  would  still  have  to  go 
through  the  regular  appropriation 
process. 

We  could  not  have  set  up  an  entitle- 
ment program  as  he  would  want.  The 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  on 
the  other  side  and  many  Senate  Mem- 
bers said  that  they  would  not  agree  with 
an  entitlement  program,  so  we  were 
faced  with  a  proposition  of  either  ad- 
vancing the  program  in  general  or  just 
stopping  it.  We  do  stand  with  the  prom- 
ise we  can  give  to  make  the  highway  trust 
fund  whole.  I  hope  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  will  pass,  but  if  we 
do  that  we  are  promising  at  some  future 
date  to  make  the  highway  trust  fund 
whole,  and  we  must  do  that. 

May  I  conclude  by  pointing  this  out: 
We  have  had  a  series  of  motions  to  in- 
struct. Last  week,  we  had  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  take  the  entire 
Senate  bill,  $26  billion,  spend  every  dol- 
lar of  it  for  a  program  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  this  bill,  or  this  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
did  not  do  that,  but  185  Members  did. 
Now,  we  have  another  motion  to  instruct 
the  conference  to  set  aside  2  percent  for 
this  gasohol  program. 
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Next  week  there  will  be  a  motion  that 
is  going  around  the  fioor  saying  that 
they  want  to  instruct  conferees  to  say 
that  all  the  money  must  go  toward  en- 
ergy conservation  and  research  meas- 
ures. There  are  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
motions  "to  instruct." 

Our  conferees  have  met  for  2  months. 


working  day  and  night,  trying  to  come 
up  with  some  reasonable  compromise. 
We  should  work  out  a  compromise  on 
gasohol  that  is  much  less  than  what  the 
Senate  has  originally  recommended, 
much  less  onerous  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  later  make 
the  highway  trust  fund  "whole,"  and 
that  must  be  our  pledge. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Shuster)  . 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  understand 
what  the  euphemistic  phrase,  "make  the 
trust  fund  whole,"  means.  It  means  in- 
creasing the  gasoline  tax  fund.  That  is 
the  only  way  we  make  the  trust  fund 
whole. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  should 
be  asking  to  increase  the  gasoline  tax 
fund  simply  to  have  in  the  trust  fund 
what  is  already  in  it  today. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  turned 
to  the  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission  and 
asked  them  what  the  implications  of  this 
are.  and  they  told  us  that  there  will  be 
up  to  15  billion  gallons  per  year  of 
domestic  gasohol  available  by  1984.  That 
means,  with  the  credits  the  Senate  has 
proposed.  $600  million  a  year  out  of  the 
trust  fund. 

But  that  is  only  domestically.  We  are 
also  told  that  it  is  anticipated  that  both 
Brazil  and  the  Philippines  will  have 
sufficient  quantities  of  alcohol  available 
for  export  by  1984.  so  that  is  another 
$600  million  a  year  out  of  the  trust  fund. 
And  that  is  a  $600  million  a  year  Ameri- 
can subsidy  of  foreign  production. 

If  the  Members  can  go  home  to  their 
constituents  and  tell  them  that  they 
voted  for  a  Senate  position  which  is 
going  to  give  up  to  $600  million  a  year 
in  credits  to  foreign  companies  and  for- 
eign countries  to  help  them  increase 
their  alcohol  production,  they  certainly 
have  more  courage  than  I. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  proper  course  for  us  to  take 
is  to  vote  against  tabling  this  motion 
and  to  vote  in  support  of  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Howard)  so  that  indeed  we  will 
preserve  the  highway  trust  fund  and  at 
the  same  time  support  gasohol  funding 
through  the  windfall  profit  tax  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  America's  highway 
trust  fund. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  from 
a  release  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation dated  February  8,  1980: 

Highway  user  taxes  deposited  into  the 
Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  will  fall  below 
$7  billion  in  1980  •   •  • 

This  would  be  a  decrease  from  the 
amounts  paid  by  highway  users  •  •  •  and 
would  mark  the  first  time  since  1965  that 
Trtist  Fund  revenues  were  less  than  the 
preceding  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  indicates  that  our 
efforts  to  get  more  miles  per  gallon,  to 
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have  better  transportation,  and  to  have 
some  semblance  of  a  55-mile  speed  limit 
are  reducing  the  use  of  fuel.  It  does  cause 
us  a  problem.  That  is  the  problem  that 
is  compounded  by  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  highway  bill 
this  year  if  we  are  not  going  to  reduce 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  bridge  money, 
the  primary  and  secondary  money. 

We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  state- 
ment of  managers  that  indicates  that 
they  will  use  some  time  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session  to  consider  the 
question  of  finding  ways  and  means  to 
help  us.  The  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable).  said  they  will  make  an  effort 
to  do  something  about  it.  But  we  have 
to  know  if  we  will  have  a  bill  this  year, 
and  I  have  not  yet  heard,  although  I 
would  like  to  hear,  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  they  will  pro- 
duce a  bill  before  this  House  during  this 
session  that  will  extend  the  trust  fimd 
with  sufficient  amounts  of  money  to 
meet  the  kind  of  program  that  the  House 
voted  in  the  last  Congress,  because 
without  that  there  will  be  no  highway 
bill  this  year. 

We  want  to  meet  our  commitment.  If 
any  Members  say  that  they  are  voting 
to  table  this  motion  and  voting  against 
our  instructions  but  they  are  all  for  the 
highway  program,  they  just  are  not  for 
it. 

So  there  is  a  choice  that  we  must 
make.  Both  programs  promote  gasohol. 
The  question  is,  do  we  do  it  out  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  or  do  we  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  highway  programs  in  this 
Nation?  That  is  the  choice  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
motion  to  table  and  support  of  the  mo- 
tion which  I  offered. 
•  Mr.  DOWNFY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  have  us  take  specific  note  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  in  which  Secretary 
Goldschmidt  details  the  effects  on  the 
highway  trast  fund  of  the  exemption  for 
gasohol  from  the  normal  Federal  taxa- 
tion on  gasoline.  The  letter  is  dated 
January  20, 1980. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  the  net  rev- 
enues expected  to  be  raised  from  taxes 
on  gasoline  are  approximately  $83.5  bil- 
lion. Secretary  Goldschmidt  expects  the 
revenue  loss  from  the  gasohol  exemp- 
tions to  be  between  $2.7  and  $4  billion 
over  the  same  period.  Most  of  the  short- 
fall will  occur  in  the  later  part  of  the 
decade.  In  percentage  terms,  this  is  a 
revenue  loss  of  only  3  to  5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
national  goals  of  conservation  and  pro- 
duction of  substitute  fuel,  this  revenue 
loss  is  relatively  small  and  efficient.  We 
have  found  time  and  time  again  this 
year  that  the  small  tax  incentives  we 
included  in  the  National  Energy  Act  can 
encourage  homeowners  to  spend  millions 
on  conservation  equipment. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  a  moment,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  the  com- 
promise in  the  present  agreement  does 
represent  some  piving  on  both  sides. 
Also,  language  will  be  included  in  the 
report  which  will  stress  the  need  for  a 


reasonable  reauthorization  in  1984 
which  not  only  makes  up  for  the  loss, 
but  will  encourage  ways  to  shore  up  the 
triist  fund  further. 

Gasohol  represents  one  significant 
way  we  can  help  beat  our  addiction  to 
imported  OPEC  oil.  By  going  fullfiedged 
into  programs  which  will  make  this 
alternative  fuel  available,  we  will  be 
moving  closer  to  the  day  when  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  stops  growing 
and  begins  to  level  off. 

This  past  weekend,  like  many  other 
Members.  I  held  an  energy  forum  in  my 
district  to  discuss  conservat'on  and  alter- 
natives to  gasoline.  One  thing  was  clear. 
The  people  want  gasohol  incentives.  They 
were  literally  demanding  them.  Given 
what  I  saw  in  my  district  last  Saturday 
as  overwhelming  support  for  all  alterna- 
tive energy  research  programs  and 
specifically  gasohol,  in  my  opinion,  any 
Member  who  would  vote  for  this  motion 
is  out  of  touch.  The  name  of  the  game 
here  is  to  provide  an  incentive  that  gives 
certainty  to  investors. 

Our  sacred  highway  trust  fund  is  not 
worth  saving  if  it  means  sacrificing  a 
meaningful  part  of  the  most  promising 
alternative  fuels  program  anyone  has 
been  able  to  come  up  with  to  replace 
Arab  oil. 

Infiation  is  running  about  18  percent 
now.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  that 
it  is  so  high;  we  import  $80  billion  worth 
of  imported  crude  oil. 

Making  a  dent  of  3  percent  in  an  aging 
program  is  not  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  will  help.  Gasohol  sales  in  my 
district  were  very  high  last  summer  when 
it  became  available.  I  have  seen  evidence 
of  significant  private  commitment  to 
this  effort.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  move  solidly  toward 
gasohol.  The  4-cent  tax  exemption  in- 
cluded now  in  the  windfall  profits  tax 
conference  agreement  is  one  clear  way 
to  do  this.  There  are  many  others,  of 
course,  but  this  tax  credit  is  important. 

We  in  the  Frost  Belt  welcome  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Corn  Belt  in  helping  us 
see  some  hope  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
national  emergency  situation.  For  all  of 
us  who  are  earnestly  trying  to  find  ways 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  our  economy  of  imported 
oil,  we  should  oppose  this  motion  to  in- 
struct. Let  us  be  gasoholics  unanimous 
in  this  effort. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC,  January  30,  1980. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Birch:  On  several  occasions,  we  have 
discussed  the  growing  use  of  gasohol  and  Its 
Importance  as  a  substitute  fuel  to  help  meet 
supply  shortages  over  the  coming  decade.  I 
am  aware  of  your  concern  for  gasohol  in  your 
capaclty.as  Chairman  of  the  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission  as  well  as  your  continuing 
support  for  the  highway  program,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  your  request  for  infor- 
mation on  the  relationship  between  gasohol 
and  highway  financing. 

As  you  know,  there  are  various  measures  of 
Federal  assistance  being  made  available  to 
encourage  the  greater  use  of  gasohol.  Among 
them  is  the  exemption  of  this  fuel  from  the 
normal  Federal  taxation  on  gasoline,  which 
Is  one  of  the  key  revenue  sources  for  the 


Highway  Trust  Fund.  Extension  of  tbl«  ex- 
emption is  part  of  the  current  conference 
discussions  over  the  energy  tax  bUl. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  over  the  Impact 
the  gasohol  exemption  may  have  on  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  its  ability  to  stu- 
taln  needed  programs  In  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's  highway 
network.  Present  estimates  place  the  total 
tax  revenues  Into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
from  all  sources  (excluding  interest  on  the 
fund  balances),  at  $83.5  bUlton  over  the 
decade  1981-1990.  before  allowing  for  revenue 
loss  due  to  gasohol.  While  precise  data  is  not 
yet  available,  the  revenue  loss  Is  now  expect- 
ed to  fall  between  •2.7  and  $40  bUllon,  with 
most  of  the  shortfall  occurring  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  decade.  In  percentage  terms,  the 
gasohol  exemption  represents  a  revenue  loss 
of  between  3  and  5  percent. 

While  this  Is  a  matter  of  concern.  It  is 
only  one  of  several  trends  affecting  the  future 
of  the  highway  program  revenue  stream.  A 
lessened  rate  of  travel  growth,  more  fuel 
efficient  auto  and  truck  fleets,  potential 
reliance  on  electric  vehicles,  and  many  other 
factors  are  combining  to  depress  trust  fund 
revenues  growth  well  below  the  levels  ex- 
perienced in  earlier  time  periods. 

As  part  of  the  1978  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act.  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation was  directed  to  undertake  a  number 
of  revenue  related  studies.  Including  specific 
review  of  the  proper  allocation  of  highway 
expenses  among  classes  of  users  and  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  ways  of  raising  revenue. 
We  have  these  studies  well  underway  and 
look  forward  to  reporting  their  results  to 
the  next  Congress.  At  that  time,  it  will  be 
important  to  assess  the  future  highway  pro- 
grams and  the  ways  In  which  revenue  can  be 
produced  for  those  programs,  balancing 
transportation  objectives  and  other  national 
goals  such  as  the  production  and  use  of 
domestic  substitute  fuel  supplies. 

I  know  you  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  progress  in  the  highway  program  during 
your  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  lend  support 
to  the  measures  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  progress  continues  in  the  future.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  these 
concerns. 

Sincerely. 

Neil  Ooloschmidt. 

TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  THE  GASOHOL  EXEMP- 
TION ON  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  AT  A  NOMINAL 
CONVERSION  RATE 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

ToM 


|ln  millions  of  donartj 

Net  estimated 

Estimated 

revenue 

decrease 

Net  revenue 

without 

due  to 

after 

tasohol 

gasohol 

lasohol 

eiemption 

exemption 

eiemptiort 

6,971 

40 

6,934 

7.158 

76 

7,082 

7,527 

S8 

7,429 

7,851 

140 

7,711 

7,919 

191 

7,728 

7,888 

243 

7,645 

8.264 

284 

7,980 

8.751 

341 

8,410 

9,069 

376 

8,693 

9,396 

436 

8,960 

9,753 

497 

9.256 

90,500 


2,722 


87,828 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  to  instruct  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  tsible  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  . 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  294,  nays  118, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


MxtaoT 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

AJexander 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuOoin 

Bafalls 

Bailey 

Bald  us 

Barnes 

Bauman 

BeftTd.  Tenn. 

Belell 

Bellenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bocks 
Boland 

Boiling 

Bonier 
Bonker 

Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burllson 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavan«ugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
cailsholm 
Ctay 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Oonte 
Cotounxi 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Couvfalln 
Courier 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danle).  R.  W. 
Oanlelson 
Dc»chle 
Davis,  Mich 
de  la  Oarza 
Deckard 
Delltims 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlneell 
Dodd 
Doraan 
Doueherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Rckhardt 
FVIear 

Edwarda,  Calif. 
Emery 


(Roll  No.  85] 

YEAS— 294 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienborn 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Plah 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fors\the 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gllckman 

Goldwiater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grasaley 

Gray 

Orlsham 

Gudgor 

Guver 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hanoe 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

High  tower 

HIIIU 

Hlnson 

HollaTid 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Honklns 

Hubbard 

HucVaby 

Hughes 

Hixle 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

.Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Ko^ovsek 

Kostmay^r 

LaPalce 

Lapomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Ledcrer 

Lehman 

r,ei«.nd 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 


Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

MrBwen 

McHugh 

Mc^lnney 

Masulre 

Msritey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mathls 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavpoules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkuiskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mimsb 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

MofTett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 
Moorhaad,  Pa. 

Murphv.  N.Y. 
Myers,  Ind. 

Mvers.  Pa. 
Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

Oekar 

Obey 

ottlneer 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Quayle 

Rallsback 

Re^ula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

SatK) 

9antlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schuize 

Sebellus 

Senaenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 


Simon 

Swift 

Whitley 

Skelton 

Synax 

Whlttaker 

Slack 

Tauke 

Whfttten 

Smith.  Iowa 

Thompson 

WUllams,  Mont. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Traxler 

Williams,  Ohio 

Snowe 

Trlble 

Wlrth 

Spellman 

Lllman 

Wolff 

StOormain 

Van  Deerlin 

Wolpe 

Stack 

Vento 

Wright 

Staggers 

Volkmer 

Wyatt 

Stanton 

Walgren 

WyUe 

Startt 

Walker 

Yates 

Stenholm 

Wampler 

Yatron 

Stewart 

Watklns 

Young,  Fla. 

Stockman 

Waxman 

Zablocki 

Stokes 

Weaver 

Studds 

Whitehurst 
NAYS— 118 

Ambro 

Flippo 

Murtha 

Anderson. 

Plorio 

Nowak 

Calif. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Oberstar 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fowler 

Patten 

Applegate 

Gingrich 

Peyser 

Archer 

Glnn 

QuUlen 

Asti  brook 

Green 

Rahall 

Atkinson 

Guarlnl 

Rhodes 

Badham 

Hagedom 

Rinaldo 

Barnard 

Hammer - 

Rttter 

Beard,  R.I. 

Schmidt 

Roberts 

Boner 

Hansen 

Rousselot 

Bouquard 

Harsha 

Royer 

Bowen 

Hefner 

Rudd 

Breaux 

Holt 

Schroeder 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Selberllng 

Broom  field 

Howard 

Shuster 

Buchanan 

Hutto 

Snyder 

Burgener 

Jeffords 

Solarz 

Burton.  John 

Jenkins 

Solomon 

Burton.  Phillip  Johnson,  Calif 

Spence 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Stangeland 

Clausen 

Lee 

Steed 

Cleveland 

Lent 

Stratton 

dinger 

Le  vitas 

Stump 

CoUlns,  Teot. 

Lewis 

Symms 

Crane.  Daniel 

Livingston 

Taylor 

Crane.  Philip 

LoelBer 

Thotnas 

D'Amours 

LuHTren 

Udall 

Dannemeyer 

McOormack 

Weiss 

Derwlnskl 

McKay 

White 

Devlne 

Madlgan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dlggs 

Marriott 

Wilaon.C.  H. 

Dixon 

Martin. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Donnelly 

Miller.  Ohio 

Winn 

Early 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wydler 

Edwards.  Okla 

Moakley 

Young,  Alaska 

Ertel 

Mborheed, 

Young.  Mo. 

Pary 

Calif. 

Zeferetti 

Ferraro 

MottI 

Flndley 

Murphy,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTINO— 

21 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ooodllng 

Pursell 

Blaggl 

Heckler 

Raneel 

Convers 

Kramer 

RatchfoiH 

E>avis,  S.C. 

Leach,  La. 

Shumway 

Eiwards.  Ala. 

Murphy,  HI. 

Treen 

Evans.  Ga. 

Nelson 

Vander  Jagt 

Frost 

Pashayan 

Vanik 

DIBIO 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  with  Mr. 
Pashayan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Treen  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Ooodllng. 

Messrs.  FINDLEY.  McKAY,  STRAT- 
TON, and  BREAtJX  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  BAFALIS.  WIRTH,  MCDON- 
ALD, STAGGERS,  AKAKA,  LUKEN, 
and  HALL  of  Texas  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SPECIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1979 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6081)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  assistance  in  support  of 
peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of  de- 
velopment in  Central  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Annunzio).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6081,  with 
Mr.  Foley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
n  1820 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  committee 
rose  on  February  26,  the  bill  had  been 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
Pag©  4.  at  the  end  of  line  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  so  far  as  practicable,  local  cur- 
rency used  for  assistance  to  the  private  sector 
In  Nicaragua  shall,  consistent  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  be  used  In 
ways  which  will  strengthen  private  financial 
institutions  which  will  help  keep  the  private 
sector  In  Nicaragua  financially  independent." 

"Local  currency  loan  programs  in  Nica- 
ragua shall  be  monitored  and  audited  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  624(g)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  The  President  shall  report 
on  the  implementation  of  this  provision  in 
the  report  required  under  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  modified  version  of  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  yesterday.  It  has  been  re- 
drafted in  consultation  with  a  certain 
committee  staff  director  whose  name  I 
shall  not  mention  for  reasons  of  his  mod- 
esty. It  is  intended  as  a  diplomatic  an- 
swer to  the  debate  we  had  yesterday. 

I  also  wish  to  advise  the  Chair  that 
this  refers  to  private  financial  institu- 
tions, but  in  the  process  it  obviously  has 
in  mind  the  private  agricultural  industry 
as  weU. 

This  is  how  it  reads: 

In  so  far  as  practicable,  local  currency 
used  for  assistance  to  the  private  sector  in 
Nicaragua  shall,  consistent  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  be  used  In  ways 
which  win  strengthen  private  financial  in- 
stitutions which  will  help  keep  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  Nicaragua  financially  inde- 
pendent. 

Local  currency  loan  programs  In  Nicara- 
gua shall  be  monitored  and  audited  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  624(g)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

The  effort  is  to  conform  this  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  auditing  of  foreign 
assistance  programs  and  to  emphasize 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  the  extent  pos- 
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sible  and  practicable,  local  currency  used 
in  this  act  shall  emphasize  the  use  and 
support  of  financial  institutions. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  think 
it  reflects  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ad- 
vised the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yes- 
terday, we  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
that  is,  as  the  gentleman  offered  it  yes- 
terday, but  found  some  difficulty  with 
it.  Since  we  have  been  cooperative  with 
the  gentleman  and  assisted  the  gentle- 
man in  emphasizing  that  the  local  cur- 
rency should  be  used  for  assistance  to 
the  private  sector,  we  are  very  pleased  to 
have  worked  out  this  amendment  with 
him.  and,  of  course,  accept  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  good  amendment.  It 
does  what  the  gentleman  had  intended 
in  his  amendment  yesterday,  but  that 
amendment  had  difficulties  which  now 
have  been  removed. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  chairman's  indulgence 
and  his  usual  farsighted  diplomatic 
analysis  of  amendments  which  I,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  only  infrequently 
offer. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  also  sup- 
ports the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  This  really  makes 
my  day. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin  ) ,  I  would  like  to  bring  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  yesterday  in  debate 
the  gentleman  made  the  statement  con- 
cerning a  constituent  of  mine.  Reverend 
Lang,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin  )  made  the  statement  that,  "I 
would  submit  there  is  no  such  human 
being." 

Well,  for  the  edification  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  Bishop 
Lang  was  bom  in  1931  in  Camden,  N.J. 
He  was  raised  in  the  Drexel  Hill  area  of 
Philadelphia  before  moving  to  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  where  he  went  to  high  school, 
graduating  in  1949. 

Bishop  Lang  went  on  to  Fremont  Col- 
lege in  Los  Angeles  where  he  graduated 
in  1956  with  a  degree  in  medicine.  He 
went  on  for  graduate  work  in  medicine 
and  anthropology  at  UCLA  and  then  on 
to  St.  Albens  Seminary  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1962.  He  was  ordained  in  1965  at  St. 
Augustine's  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Los 
Angeles  by  Archbishop  Marchenna.  That 
is  Archbishop  Richard  A.  Marchenna. 
Lang  served  as  rector  of  Trinity  House 
in  Los  Angeles  from  1965  to  1975  and  as 
head  of  the  Old  Catholic  Mission  in  Nica- 
ragua from  1975  to  1980.  He  is  currently 
involved  in  finding  a  site  for  their  new 
seminary  for  the  Old  Catholic  Church. 


Now,  Bishop  Derek  Lang  serves  as  a 
bishop  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  which 
first  broke  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1703  in  Holland.  The  church 
was  joined  by  a  group  of  German  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  year  1870  after  differ- 
ing on  the  matter  of  papal  infallibility. 

The  archbishop  with  whom  I  checked 
is  Archbishop  Richard  A.  Marchenna  at 
836  East  40th  Street  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

I  realize  the  gentleman  probably  did 
not  do  the  research  himself.  He  had  staff 
do  the  research.  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  in  all  good  conscience 
use  that  kind  of  information  just  to  gain 
a  point  in  debate,  but  I  think  it  does 
point  out  the  poor  research  that  was  done 
on  it.  I  think  it  makes  an  excellent  case 
for  the  reduction  of  staff  which  I  under- 
stand is  going  to  come  before  us  shortly 
and  I  hope  if  we  can  reduce  the  staff, 
whoever  did  that  research,  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  insist  that  he  leave  his 
employment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  would  be  -happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  catch  all  of  what  the  gentleman 
said.  I  happened  to  be  outside. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  background  of  this  Derek  Lang.  We 
have  done  some  further  checking.  He 
signed  his  letter  to  the  Ambassador  from 
Nicaragua  as  the  Bishop  of  Middleburg. 
There  is  no  such  diocese,  either  in  the 
Episcopal  CTiurch 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  research  was  extremely 
poor.  I  am  very  disappointftd  that  the 
gentleman  would  be  so  incSmplete.  I 
have  the  information.  I  am  happy  to  give 
it  to  the  gentleman  if  he  wishes. 

I  would  hope  that  whoever  did  the 
research,  I  hope  it  is  not  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  research  that  comes 
out  of  the  committee,  because  it  was  ab- 
solutely abominable. 

The  gentleman  has  in  effect  disgraced 
this  very  distinguished  human  being 
who  has  sacrificed  years  of  his  life  to 
help  the  poor  people  of  Nicaragua.  The 
gentleman  has  made  light  of  it.  I  think 
it  was  an  abominable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  gent- 
leman's comments  upon  my  actions  in 
regard  to  this  so-called  Derek  Lang,  I 
would  just  inform  the  Members  that  we 
did  check  and  I  would  just  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

This  man  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Am- 
bassador from  Nicaragua,  signed  it  as  a 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  said 
that  he  was  the  Bishop  of  Middleburg. 
He  left  an  address  on  it.  There  is  no  such 
Middleburg  Diocese  and  there  is  no  such 
address. 

I  understood  from  what  the  gentle- 
man said  yesterday  that  this  Derek  Lang 
signed  a  letter  to  this  gentleman  as  a 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  We  fur- 
ther checked  in  the  Philadelphia  phone 
directory  and  we  found  that  there  is  a 
Derek  Lang  listed  in  the  Philadelphia 
phone  directory  as  a  monsignor. 

I  just  wish  that  this  Derek  Lang  would 
come  forward  so  that  we  could  talk  to 
him  and  find  out  whether  he  is  a  bishop 


and  which  church  he  is  a  bishop  of,  or 
whether  he  is  a  monsignor  or  just  what 
he  is,  anyway. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  have  enough  recollection  of  ecclesi- 
astical titles  to  point  out  that  once  a 
person  is  designated  a  monsignor  within 
those  churches  that  use  that  title,  that 
is  an  honorary  title. 

n  1830 

Even  if  you  subsequently  become  a 
bishop  or  an  archbishop  you  are  still  a 
monsignor,  so  technically  that  designa- 
tion in  the  phone  book  may  be  ac- 
curate. I  merely  make  the  observation. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Harkin) 
if  he  had  occasion  to  check  out  the  con- 
tention and  allegations  that  Mr.  Lang 
or  Monsignor  Lang  made?  I  think  that 
was  the  important  thing ;  whether  or  not 
he  was,  in  fact,  beaten  up  and  put  upon 
by  the  Sandinistas,  and  whether  his 
property  was  expropriated.  That  was  the 
point  of  the  debate,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  reply? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  the  one  point  that  the  person  is 
still  a  monsignor,  regardless  of  his 
higher  elevation  to  which  he  may  be 
designated  by  his  church.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomia  I  would  just  say 
yes,  we  did  check  it  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and,  as  much  as  we  can  piece  to- 
gether, there  is  a  Derek  Lang.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  a  church.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  which  one.  He  did,  in 
fact,  have  a  mission  in  Nicaragua  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  down  there 
during  the  war  last  year.  The  Monfort 
Fathers,  which  is  a  Roman  Catholic  or- 
der with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  Mon- 
fort Fathers  found  him  in  an  area  of 
Nicaragua.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have 
the  name  of  the  area.  I  could  find  that 
out  for  the  gentleman.  They  found  him 
in  an  area  in  Nicaragua  where  he  was 
held  captive  by  the  Sandinistas.  The  fa- 
thers were  told  that  this  man  Lang  had 
been  an  agent  and  a  spy  for  the  National 
Guard  and  that  he  informed  on  the  San- 
dinistas to  the  National  Guard  and  that 
they,  the  Sandinistas,  were  holding  him. 
The  Monfort  Fathers  asked  for  his  re- 
lease, and  the  Sandinistas  released  him 
to  the  Monfort  Fathers,  who  then  took 
him  to  Managua.  He  was  in  Managua, 
and  the  Capuchins,  another  Roman 
Catholic  order,  got  him  out  of  Managua 
and  brought  him  back  to  the  United 
States.  That  is  as  much  as  I  know  about 
Derek  Lang. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  So  the  genUe- 
man  would  say  that  essentially  the  bur- 
den of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's statement  was  true,  then? 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  No,  I  would  not  say 
that.  I  do  not  know  it  is  true.  All  I  know 
again  is  what  I  just  reiterated  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT    MR.    STMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stmms:  Page 
5  immediately  after  line  8  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

"(It)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  chapter  may  be  used  for  assistance  for 
any  school  or  other  educational  Instrumen- 
tality or  facility  which  would  house,  employ 
or  be  made  available  to  Cuban  personnel." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  introducing 
would  eliminate  any  fimding  for  schools 
and  other  educational  facilities  which 
house,  employ,  or  in  any  way  utilize 
Cuban  personnel.  Under  the  guise  of 
fighting  illiteracy,  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  enlisted  the 
help  of  1,200  Cuban  teachers  to  adopt  a 
Cuban-style  education  reform  program 
that  seeks  to  remove  parental  influence 
in  education  of  the  yoimgsters  and  en- 
courages political  indoctrination  of  all 
citizens  beginning  at  age  6.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  also  sent  approximately  600 
students  to  Cuba  for  intensive  indoctri- 
nation and  are  using  some  of  the  stu- 
dents as  cheap  labor  for  half  a  day  in 
the  fields  with  a  half  day  in  the  political 
classroom. 

During  my  visit  to  Cuba  in  January  of 
1979  as  a  representative  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  visited  many  of 
the  schools  and  became  acutely  aware  of 
the  real  aim  of  the  Cuban  educational 
system.  In  paging  through  many  of  the 
books  in  various  school  libraries,  I  ob- 
served that  all  of  the  literature  was 
based  on  the  glories  of  Communist  revo- 
lution and  the  supremacy  of  the  Marxist 
state.  Communist  indoctrination  forms 
the  basis  of  the  curriculum.  By  retaining 
1,200  Cuban  teachers  in  Nicaragua,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  all  remnants  of 
democratic  thought  are  swept  out  of  the 
schools. 

The  major  threat  to  U.S.  interests  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  Cuban  in- 
spired unrest  and  instabUity.  It  would  be 
criminal  to  use  taxpayers  money  to  help 
fund  continued  Marxist  subversion  by 
building  schools,  and  other  educational 
facilities  for  Cuban  teachers  and  advis- 
ers to  use  for  ideological  indoctrination 
of  Nicaraguan  children  under  the  thinly 
veiled  guise  of  literacy  education. 

The  entire  purpose  in  providing  this 
aid  package  to  Nicaragua  is  to  help 
strengthen  and  promote  those  elements 
which  share  our  ideals  of  democracy, 
freedom,  and  human  rights.  It  is  in  our 
interest  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
recognize  that  the  United  States  has 
provided  this  assistance  and  not  those 
interests  who  seek  to  destroy  our  influ- 
ence In  that  country. 

We  cannot  allow  our  scarce  aid  re- 
sources to  be  used  in  any  means  by  Cu- 
ban Marxists  to  spread  violence,  revolu- 
tion and  anti-American  propaganda.  I 
urge    my    colleagues    to    support    this 


amendment  and  thereby  oppose  further 
Communist  expansion  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, particularly  expansion  Ijeing  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  purpose  is 
laudable,  I  must  first  of  all  point  out  that 
this  amendment  is  not  necessary.  Sec- 
ond, the  amendment  may  not  do  what 
the  gentleman  wants  it  to  do.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated  and  we  be  permitted  to  say 
in  the  legislative  history  whatever  needs 
to  be  said  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  already  put  a  freeze  on  a 
$7.5  million  loan  to  Nicaraeua  which 
was  in  the  pipeline  for  educational  pur- 
poses, imtil  we  could  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment to  assure  the  very  thing  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  assure  by  way  of  his 
amendment.  The  same  U.S.  policy  would 
also  apply  to  whatever  local  currency 
moneys  were  generated  by  the  U.S.  aid 
and  which  did  not  so  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. Every  one  of  those  local  currency 
programs  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  already  demon- 
strated that  we  are  not  interested  in 
using  American  dollars  to  further  any 
efforts  bv  the  Cubans  or  anybody  else 
that  would  be  contrary  to  our  own  inter- 
ests. 

Furthermore,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  already  have  in  the  law  a 
provision  which  says  that  none  of  the 
money  may  be  used  in  any  way  which 
would  assist  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists anywhere,  and  that  includes 
those  in  Nicaragua. 

The  other  part  of  the  amendment  that 
causes  problems,  if  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  can  be  illustrated  from  a  talk 
we  had  with  the  Education  Minister. 
When  we  expressed  our  concern  about 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  Cuban 
teachers,  his  answer  was.  "We  need 
teachers;  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  send 
us  several  thousand  teachers,  please  send 
them  to  us." 

Now,  we  really  are  not  in  that  position 
yet.  We  might  very  well  be  in  the  future. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  says  Cuban 
personnel.  That  will  deny  the  right  for 
us  to  send  Cuban-Americans.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  say  Cuban  Commu- 
nists. I  would  suggest  that  the  thrust, 
the  spirit  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  already  covered  in  law.  The  policy  has 
already  been  accepted  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  has  been  applied  in  the  action 
of  the  U.S.  mission  in  freezing  the  edu- 
cational loan  for  $7.5  million  which  was 
in  the  pipeline. 

I  think  that  while  the  amendment  is 
well  intentloned,  it  will  create  a  prob- 
lem for  us.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  say  what- 
ever needs  to  be  said  in  the  legislative 
history  here.  But  if  the  gentleman  In- 
sists on  his  amendment,  I  think  we  ought 
to  oppose  it  and  defeat  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

n  1840 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  for  yielding. 
That  pipeline  money  is  not  in  this  bill 
Mr.  PASCELL.  No.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  I  am  just  demonstrating  that  as 
a  point  in  saying  that  U.S.  policy  is 
following  the  thrust  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  already  carrying  it  out.  The 
same  policy  will  be  followed  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  funds  in  this  bill 
because  U.S.  agreement  is  required  on 
the  uses  of  the  local  currency  proceeds 
that  do  not  go  into  the  private  sector 
for  the  other  programs.  That  policy  and 
procedure  will  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  present  law.  The  present  law  says 
no  U.S.  aid  money  may  be  used  to  pro- 
mote or  assist  Communist  bloc  activities 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think,  then,  that  this 
is  not  in  conflict,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  did  not  say  it  was  in 
conflict.  I  said  that  the  purpose  has 
already  been  achieved.  The  policy  is 
there.  The  law  is  there.  But  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  raises  a  problem  on 
interpretation  if  we  become  able  to  send 
some  Cuban-American  teachers  there. 
The  gentleman  ought  to  see  that.  There- 
fore, I  would  say  just  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  follow  implementation 
of  the  policy  very  carefully.  Do  not 
write  it  inflexibly  into  the  law  here  in  a 
manner  which  might  prevent  us  from 
doing  something. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  with  the  amendment — and  I 
want  it  unmistakably  clear — is  to  be 
sure  that  American  taxpayers  are  not 
financing  schools  that  have  Communist 
propagandists  from  Cuba  there  teaching. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  thoroughly.  I  am  just  saying 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  already  in 
the  law  now.  He  adds  a  new  dimension 
to  it  with  this  amendment,  which  is  un- 
fortunate. I  know  he  did  not  intend 
that. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Where  is  it  in  the  law? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Just  a  minute,  we  will 
get  the  citation.  It  ii  section  620(h)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  so  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino)  can 
Guaport  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pascell)  indicated  I 
would,  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  somewhat  similar  to 
an  amendment  that  I  offered  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  However, 
the  amendment  that  I  offered  was  in 
retrospect  overly  broad.  It  would  have, 
as  the  opponents  pointed  out  at  that 
time,  have  applied  to  a  number  of  other 
situations — hospitals,  and  things  of  that 
kind — which  was  not  our  intention.  This 
amendment  is  direct  and  straght  to  the 
point,  and  I  think  it  goes  to  something 
that  is  of  great  concern  to  us,  or  at  least 
should  be. 

The  President  of  the  United  States— 
and  many  of  us  agree  with  him — says 
that  the  major  threat  to  U.S.  interests 
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in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  Cuban- 
inspired  unrest  and  instability.  I  think 
it  could  be  regarded  as  something  of  a 
criminal  act  to  use  taxpayers'  money  to 
help  fund  continued  Marxist  subversion 
by  building  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional facilities  for  Cuban  teachers  to 
use  for  ideological  indoctrination  of  Nic- 
araguan children  under  the  thinly  veiled 
guise  of  literacy  education.  If  they  want 
to  do  that,  certainly  that  is  their  right. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  funds  provided  here  could  be 
used  for  building  schools  for  Cuban 
teachers.  That  is  absolutely  a  misstate- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  I  did.  I  will 
correct  the  record. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman said. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  What  I  meant 
to  say  is  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  going 
to  do  that  or  not.  The  amendment  makes 
it  clear  that  we  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Is  it  not  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman  that  there  are  now 
Cuban  teachers  in  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  are  some 
1,200  there  now.  If  we  want  teachers 
in  Nicaragua  to  bring  our  point  of  view, 
should  we  not  provide  the  money  to 
strengthen  the  facilities  wherein  our 
personnel  can  teach? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  would  think 
that  with  the  great  problems  of  Nic- 
aragua, they  would  not  be  spending 
money  to  build  any  facilities,  but  that 
they  would  use  already  existing  facili- 
ties that  might  have  to  have  a  little  bit 
of  repair,  perhaps.  But  I  would  think 
that  with  the  economic  situation  that 
has  been  described  to  us  by  the  gentle- 
man and  others  that  it  would  not  be 
exactly  the  best  use  of  funds  to  be  build- 
ing new  schoolhouses  in  any  event. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  we  also  should 
clarify,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  amend- 
ment deals  just  with  this  bill,  and  it 
would  have  no  conflict  with  any  other 
part  of  the  law.  This  is  just  for  this  bill. 
I  would  say  that  in  this  bill  none  of  this 
$75  million  can  be  used — it  is  very  di- 
rect— where  the  Cubans  have  teachers 
involved,  and  it  would  be  a  way  to  block 
the  Cuban  teachers,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  in  beginning  his 
remarks  properly  stated  that  a  similar 
amendment  was  considered  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  him- 
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self  had  stated  that  his  amendment  was 
too  broad. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  that  is  why  it 
was  defeated.  I  submit  that  this  is  as 
broad  as  the  amendment  we  defeated  in 
the  committee.  Let  me  read  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
chapter  may  be  used  for  assistance  for  any 
school  or  other  educational  instrumentality 
or  facility  which  would  house,  employ,  or  be 
made  available  to  Cuban  personnel. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  in  com- 
mittee referred  to  Government  "instru- 
mentality or  facility." 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  is  almost  as 
broad  an  amendment,  I  submit,  and 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  very 
purposes  we  want  to  spend  this  money 
for  in  Nicaragua,  one  of  which  is  to  edu- 
cate the  people  in  Nicaragua  in  order 
that  the  Cuban  influence  there  would  be 
lessened.  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
as  we  have  been  told  time  and  time 
again,  the  entire  purpose  in  providing  an 
aid  package  to  Nicaragua  is  to  help 
strengthen  and  promote  those  elements 
which  share  our  ideals  of  democracy, 
freedom,  and  human  rights,  and  it  is  in 
our  interest  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
recognize  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided this  assistance  and  not  those  whose 
interest  is  to  seek  to  destroy  those  inter- 
ests in  that  country.  I  think  it  would  be 
almost  an  absurd  situation  to  find  Cuban 
teachers  teaching  in  a  building  provided 
by  American  dollars,  and  that  would  be- 
come known  not  only  throughout  that 
community,  but  throughout  the  entire 
country,  if  not  throughout  the  entire 
world.  I  think  this  amendment  is  a  very 
narrowly  drawn  amendment,  and  I  hope 
that  it  would  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr  Symms)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Symms)  there 
were — ayes  13,  noes  20. 

BECOROED   VOTE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, £ind  there  were — ayes  235,  noes  166, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  86] 

ATBS— 235 

Abinor 

Bereuter 

Collins.  Tex. 

AJbosta 

Bethune 

Oonable 

Ambro 

BevUl 

Conte 

Anderson, 

Boner 

Corcoran 

Oallf. 

Bouquaxd 

Coup-hlln 

Andrews, 

Brlnklev 

Oourter 

N.  Dak. 

Brootnfield 

Crane,  Daniel 

Apnlegate 

Brown,  Ohio 

Crane,  PhlUp 

Archer 

Broyhlll 

D  "Amours 

Ashbpook 

Burgener 

Daniel,  Dan 

Atkinson 

Burton,  John 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Bad  ham 

Butler 

Dannemeyer 

Bn  falls 

Byron 

Davis,  Mich. 

BaU«y 

OBmpbell 

de  la  Oarza 

Baldus 

Carney 

Deckard 

Bamard 

Ourtor 

Derrick 

Bauman 

Chappell 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cheney 

Devtoe 

Bedell 

CXausen 

Dickinson 

Beniamln 

Cleveland 

Dornan 

Bennett 

OOltgOBSi 

Dougherty 

Duncan,  Ong. 

Kemp 

RJnaldo 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Kindness 

Sitter 

Eariy 

Lagomarsino 

Roberta 

Eiwarde,  Okla 

Latta 

RobUuon 

Emvy 

Leach.  Iowa 

ROM 

Fndlsh 

Leath.  Tex. 

Roth 

Erdahl 

Lederer 

Rousselot 

Erlenbom 

Lee 

Royer 

Evans.  Del, 

Lent 

Rudd 

Evans,  Oa. 

Levitaa 

Runnris 

Evans,  iTirt. 

Lewis 

Satterffeld 

Pish 

Livingston 

Sawyer 

PIlppo 

Lloyd 

Schulze 

Porsvthe 

Loener 

Sebelius 

Fountain 

Lott 

Sensenbrennw 

Fowler 

Lulan 

Shelby 

Prenzel 

Luken 

Shuster 

Oaydos 

Lungren 

Skelton 

Gephardt 

McOlory 

Slack 

Oilman 

McDonald 

Smltt^  Nebr. 

Oln^ch 

McBwen 

Snowe 

Olnn 

McKay 

Snyder 

Ollrkman 

Madlgan 

Solomon 

Ooldwater 

Marks 

Spence 

Gore 

Marienee 

Stangeland 

Qradlson 

Marriott 

Stanton 

Gramm 

Martin 

Stenholm 

Graasley 

Mathls 

Stockman 

Grtaham 

MaraoU 

Stratton 

Ouartni 

Mica 

Stump 

Guyer 

Michel 

Symma 

Hatred  om 

Miller.  Ohio 

T\aufee 

Hall.  Tex. 

Minlsb 

Taylor 

Hammw- 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Thomas 

schmldt 

Mollohan 

Traxlec 

HaJice 

Monti;omery 

Trtble 

Han<<en 

Moore 

Udall 

Harsha 

Moorliead. 

Volkmer 

Hefner 

Calif. 

Walker 

Heftel 

UottI 

Warn  pier 

Hl<Thtower 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Watkins 

HUlis 

Mvers,  Ind. 

White 

Hinaon 

Myers,  Pa. 

Whltehurst 

Hollenbeck 

Natcher 

WhiUey 

Holt 

Neal 

Whitteker 

Hopkins 

Nichols 

WUllpjns.  Ohio 

Horton 

Nowak 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hubbard 

O-Brten 

Wilson,  Tax. 

Huckaby 

Ottinger 

Winn 

Hughes 

Paul 

Wirth 

Hutto 

Perkins 

Wolff 

Ireland 

Petri 

Wyatt 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Wydler 

Jeffries 

Porter 

Wylle 

Jenkins 

PurseU 

Yatron 

Jenrette 

Qucuvle 

Youn?,  AlRska 

Jones,  Tenn. 

QuUlen 

Young.  Fla. 

Kazen 

Begula 

ZeferetU 

Kelly 

Rhodes 
NOES— 16« 

Addabbo 

Donnelly 

Kogovsek 

Akaka 

Downey 

KostmayN 

Alexander 

Drinan 

lAFslce 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Eckbaindt 

Lebznsin 

Annunzlo 

Edgar 

Leland 

Anthony 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ion»,  La. 

Ashley 

Ertel 

Long,  Md. 

A^ln 

Fary 

Lowry 

AuCoin 

Pascell 

Lundine 

Barnes 

Fazio 

Mcdoskey 

Beard,  R.I. 

Fenwlck 

McOormack 

BeilenBon 

Ferraro 

McHugh 

Bingham 

Pindley 

Masulre 

Blanchard 

Fisher 

Markey 

Boe;gB 

Fithlan 

Matsul 

Boland 

Florio 

Mattox 

BolUng 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Bonlor 

Fopd.  Mich. 

Mlkulskl 

Bonker 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Miller,  Oallf. 

Fuqua 

Mlneta 

Brademas 

GeiTcia 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Breaxix 

Olalmo 

Moakley 

Brodheed 

Gibbons 

Moflletlt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Gray 

Murtha 

Burllson 

Green 

Nelai 

Burton,  PhlUlp 

Gudjrer 

Nolan 

Carr 

Hall,  Ohio 

Oakar 

Cavanaugh 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

Chlsholm 

Hanley 

Obey 

Clay 

Harkln 

Panetta 

dinger 

Harris 

Patten 

Coelho 

Haii^ins 

Patterson 

Collins,  ni. 

HoUand 

Peaoe 

Oormam 

Holtzman 

Pepper 

Cotter 

Howard 

Peyser 

Danlelaon 

Hyde 

Preyer 

Daschle 

Jeffords 

Price 

Deilums 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pritchard 

Dicks 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rahall 

DingeU 

Jones,  Okla. 

RaUsback 

Dixon 

Kaatenmeder 

Reuss 

Dodd 

Klldoe 

Richmond 

J 
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Rodlno 

Snvlth.  Iowa 

Van  Deerim 

Roe 

Solarz 

Vento 

Roaentbal 

Spellman 

Walgren 

Rostenkowski 

Sr  Germain 

Weaver 

Roybal 

Stack 

Weiss 

Ruaao 

Staggers 

WUllams.  Hont 

StCoo 

Start 

Wolpe 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Wright 

Schroeder 

Studds 

Yates 

Se<lb«rtti>« 

Swift 

Young.  Mo. 

Shannon 

Svnar 

ZablocU 

Sharp 

Thomoson 

Simon 

Dllman 

NOT  VOTTNCJ— 32 

Anderson,  ni. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Santlnl 

Blaggl 

Kramer 

Shiunwa^ 

Brooks 

Learh.  La. 

Steed 

Convers 

McDade 

Stewart 

DBnrt8.S.C. 

McKlnney 

Treen 

DiSCT 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Vtander  Jagt 

Bdwarda,  Ala. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Vanlk 

Frost 

Nelson 

WaTman 

Goodltng 

Pasha yan 

Whltten 

Heckler 

R  angel 
Ratdiford 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Icbord 

01900 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Rangel  against. 

Mr.  McDade  for.  with  Mr.  Ck)nyers  against. 

Mr.  Kramer  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  for,  with  Mr.  Stewart  against. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA  and  Mr.  NATCHER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MX.    COURTER 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CotmTEH:  Page 
5.  immediately  after  line  8.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(k)  The  President  shall  terminate  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  If  he  determines 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  engages 
In  systematic  violations  of  free  speech  and 
press." 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
President  has  called  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  repeatedly  made  it  clear 
that  this  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  he  hopes 
to  achieve  through  his  foreign  policy. 

In  the  President's  message  in  support 
of  this  measure  we  are  considering,  Mr. 
Carter  reiterated  his  commitment  to  this 
cause  when  he  said: 

Many  of  our  neighbors  In  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  are  In  crisis — crisis 
marked  by  economic  problems,  terrorism, 
and  popular  frustration.  The  resolution  of 
these  problems  In  ways  that  will  preserve 
the  Independence  and  security  of  these  coun- 
tries, while  expanding  democracy  and  sup- 
porting human  rights.  Is  very  much  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States, 

We  are  also  aware  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  further  human 
rights  abroad  through  the  use  of  aid- 
er the  withdrawal  of  that  aid  in  all  its 
forms,  where  there  have  been  human 
rights  violations. 

In  the  1980  Countries  Report  from  the 
State  Department  there  is  an  interesting 
examination  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  in  Nicaragua : 

The  Oovemment  has  also  Jailed  several 
Journalists  working  for  a  low-clrculatlon 
dally  In  Its  crackdown  on  extreme  leftist  or- 
ganza tons. 


The  Inter-American  Press  Association 
(lAPA)  has  recently  criticized  the  newly  en- 
acted press  law  In  Nicaragua  which  requires 
all  Nicaragua  media  professionals  to  become 
members  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Managua  Radio 
Newsman's  Union  and  the  Union  of  Journal- 
ists. The  lAPA  charged  that  this  law  could 
coerce  Independent  Journalists  to  accept  offi- 
cial guidance.  It  has  also  noted  a  climate  of 
fear  In  Nicaragua  which  Inhibits  free  ex- 
pression In  the  media.  The  Government  has 
reacted  sharply  to  these  comments  and  pro- 
tested that  freedom  of  the  oress  In  a  "revolu- 
tionary context"  exists  In  Nicaragua. 

The  Inter-American  Press  Association 
fears  expressed  in  their  resolution  passed 
at  a  Toronto  convention  of  this  group 
have  been  bom  out  by  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Junta.  As  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  if  a  writer  or  journalist  is 
not  a  member  of  the  oroper  government- 
controlled  union,  then  he  or  she  does 
not  publish  or  broadcast, 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  incidents 
touched  UDon  in  the  State  Department 
Countries  Report  was  related  as  the  Jail- 
ing of  "several  journalists  working  for  a 
low  circulation  daily  in  its  crackdown  on 
extreme  leftist  organizations."  Our  For- 
eien  Broadcast  Information  Service  re- 
lated the  incident  this  way.  July  24. 
FBIS  picked  up  that  El  Pueblo,  a  Trosts- 
kite  (Trotskyite)  newsDaoer.  was  occu- 
pied by  the  military  and  that  its  director. 
Melvin  Wallace,  had  been  arrested  in  the 
night  by  the  Sandinista  army. 

A  more  recent  broadcast  from  Nicara- 
gua on  February  4,  1980.  and  monitored 
again  by  FBIS.  noted  that  Wallace  had 
been  charged  along  with  others  on  El 
Pueblo's  staff  with  "crimes  against  the 
peoDle's  interest".  A  February  11  broad- 
cast noted  that  Wallace  and  three  addi- 
tional members  of  the  staff  of  this  news- 
paper were  sentenced  to  2  years  hard 
labor  for  their  journalistic  crimes. 

While  Members  of  this  bodv  are  not 
likely  to  agree  with  many  of  these  ideas 
or  practices  of  Trotskyite  journalists, 
this  incident  illustrates  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  willing  to  repeat  the  kind  of 
post  revolutionary  purges  reminicent  of 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  recog- 
nized this  jailing  as  inter-Communist 
Party  faction  infighting  when  it  noted 
in  the  presentation  of  arguments  against 
the  bill: 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  deteriorating.  The 
most  Important  Trotskyite  newspaper  was 
closed  down  In  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  fac- 
tionalism and  consolidate  communist  power 
under  orthodox  Soviet  domination.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  also  pressuring  the  moderate 
press  and  tried  to  prevent  the  most  Im- 
portant moderate  newspaper  from  publish- 
ing a  Social -Christian  attack  on  the  govern- 
ment's Marxist  policies.  Public  expressions  of 
discontent  with  the  government  are  difficult 
when  press,  radio,  and  television  are  ham- 
strung. 

The  only  major  newspaper  in  the  en- 
tire country  not  "officially"  controlled  by 
the  Sandinista  Junta  is  published  by  the 
son  of  one  of  the  Junta  Directorate,  I 
might  add. 

Radio  and  newspapers  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  tele- 
vision has  not  escaped  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Sandinistas. 

The  United  Press  International  car- 
ried this  story  which  was  run  in  a  Miami 
Spanish    language    paper.    Diarlo    Los 


Americanos.  It  seems  that  a  private 
businessman.  Parrio  Gaularia  protested 
the  denial  of  the  Junta  when  he  re- 
quested permission  to  install  and  operate 
a  TV  station.  Farrio  Jimmenez.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Junta  answered  him  this  way. 
"In  Nicaragua  the  only  television  chan- 
nels which  will  function  will  be  those 
that  belong  to  the  state." 

Another  Junta  official  named  Ortega 
attacked  Gaularia  saying  that  his  re- 
quest for  a  TV  station  "seems  suspici- 
ous." The  Junta  official  went  on  to  say 
that  the  private  sector  has  the  right  to 
develop  and  express  ideas  in  the  media 
but  not  malign  the  revolution!  He  said, 
"We  are  not  going  to  deliver  a  TV  station 
to  a  group  because  it  has  money." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  clear  hostility  ex- 
pressed by  the  Junta  toward  anyone  with 
private  capital  or  willing  to  risk  their 
own  money  to  offer  an  information  serv- 
ice to  Nicaragua  makes  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  so  important. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  one  of 
the  Junta's  own  officials  had  to  say  about 
press  freedoms.  Commander  Arce.  a 
member  of  the  National  Directorate  of 
the  Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front 
was  interviewed  by  Radio  Managua  *  *  • 
commenting  on  the  closing  of  a  news- 
paper and  the  imprisonment  of  its  top 
staff.  Commander  Arce  emphasized  that, 
in  his  own  words.  "Other  media  *  *  •  will 
receive  the  same  medicine  •  •  "'if  they 
practice  the  same  criticisms,  Arce  went 
on  to  say : 

The  primary  source  of  law  here  is  the  rev- 
olution Itself.  This  must  be  clear.  In  fact, 
It  Is  a  universal  principle.  The  revolution  Is 
a  source  of  law.  Why  were  those  who  are 
arguing  about  bourgeois  formalities  now  not 
demanding  them  during  the  era  of  the 
dictatorship? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  This  is 
the  Kramer  amendment? 

Mr,  COURTER.  This  was  originally 
the  Kramer  amendment,  proposed  by 
myself  because  Mr.  Kramer  is  not  here. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  had  an  amendment  that  he  had 
shared  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. I  had  counseled  him  that  if  he 
would  remove  a  phrase  from  his  original 
amendment,  we  would  accept  the 
amendment. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  for  free  speech 
and  a  free  press.  At  the  present  time, 
there  appears  to  be  a  free  press  and  free 
speech  in  Nicaragua,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment, 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  very  happy  on  the  minority  side  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr,  COURTER,  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 
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Mr,  VOLKMER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  COURTER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri, 

Mr,  VOLKMER,  Mr,  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  believe,  then,  that  this 
language  should  be  included  in  every 
piece  of  legislation  authorizing  foreign 
aid  for  any  country? 

Z!  1910 

Mr.  COURTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  pos- 
sibly there  would  be  these  good  things 
included  in  other  legislation,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  included  in  this  delicate  sit- 
uation. May  I  mention  the  fact  that  the 
language,  although  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  that  affirmative 
responsibility  in  the  original  bill  as 
drafted,  was  included  that  does  indicate 
the  President  can  take  under  considera- 
tion whether  he  should  consider  that 
aid  if  there  is  in  fact  a  violation  of  hu- 
man rights,  a  violation  of  labor  unions' 
right  to  organize  and  carry  on  their  ac- 
tivities, and  also  if  there  is  a  violation 
of  free  speech  and  free  press. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  other 
places  in  the  bill  where  it  does  give  af- 
firmative responsibility  to  the  President 
to  terminate  aid,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
in  those  two  areas  it  is  similar  to  other 
legislation.  I  believe  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation has  to  be  looked  at  individually. 

Mr,  VOLKMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  in 
other  words,  we  should  apply  the  rule  to 
one  country  and  not  to  another  coim- 
try? 

Mr,  COURTER.  No.  I  am  not  saying 
that.  I  think  basically  we  should  apply 
the  same  rule  to  this  country  and  all 
others. 

First,  this  language  is  close  to  that  in 
the  original  bill;  and  second,  language 
to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  this  House 
with  regard  to  labor  unions.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  by  this  language  is  to  ex- 
tend the  same  ability  to  give  a  labor 
union  the  right  to  organize  thereunder 
and  to  have  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  find  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Courter). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT    OFF^REn    BT    MR.    RUDD 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rudd:  Page  5. 
Immediately  after  line  8  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(k)  Any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  re- 
garding the  use  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  chapter,  made  avail- 
able In  the  form  of  loans,  shall  specifically 
require  that  such  loan  funds  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  of 
U.S.  origin.". 

Mr.  RUDD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  We  can  classify 


it  as  a  "Buy  America"  amendment  which 
insures  that  the  funds  that  may  be  pro- 
vided to  Nicaragua  in  purchases  abroad 
will  be  utilized  not  for  the  piupose  of 
buying  goods  from  Soviet  countries  or 
Communist-Marxist  countries,  but  can 
only  be  used  for  purchase  of  such  goods 
from  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  under- 
score the  need  for  all  sorts  of  controls 
over  the  funds  that  may  be  provided  to 
Nicaragua,  U.S.  policy  of  propping  up 
and  supporting  Commimist  governments 
abroad  has  only  prevented  a  free  choice 
for  the  subjugated  people  who  do  not 
really  want  a  Communist  government. 
Since  it  appears  to  be  the  only  govern- 
ment in  place  and  available,  we  do  not 
have  to  accept  it  as  such. 

If  this  Communist  government  were 
allowed  to  stay  in  place  without  our  aid 
it  would  fall  of  its  own  weight.  The 
people  within  the  country  would  be  able 
to  identify  themselves  with  anti-Com- 
munist forces  which  would  prevent  the 
takeover  of  international  communism,  or 
the  Soviets,  or  Castro  in  Cuba, 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
about  to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  he  does  not  talk  me 
out  of  it, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  has  shared  his 
amendment  with  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  have  discussed  the  amendment,  and 
we  are  ready  to  accept  it  promptly. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  committee  chairman 
wishes  to  accept  the  amendment  as 
written? 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Yes,  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr,  Chairman, 
we  on  this  side  are  very  happy  to  accept 
the  "Buy  American"  amendment.  We 
think  the  amendment  is  a  constructive 
one,  and  we  urge  its  adoption, 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  addition- 
ally have  here  testimony  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Grordon  Sumner.  Jr.,  USA,  retired,  who 
testified  yesterday  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  had 
some  things  to  say  that  are  very  star- 
tling. I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it. 

This  testimony  of  General  Sumner  re- 
ports in  a  straightforward  manner  the 
Communist  takeover  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  failure  of  our  current  U.S.  apologist 
foreign  policy  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  material  is  as  fol- 
lows- 

Statement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  Sumner.  Jr., 
USA.,  Retixeo 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  appear  before 
this  subcommittee  to  discuss  this  Important 
subject. 

This  Is  my  third  appearance  before  the 
Congress  in  less  than  a  year  to  present  my 
views  regarding  this  critical  area.  I  have  been 
retired  from  active  duty  less  than  two  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  Involved  In 


following  events  in  Latin  America  both  aa  a 
private  citizen  and  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Council  for  Inter-American  Security 
(CIS) ,  which  is  a  non-partisan  independent 
research  and  education  organization.  I  have 
travelled  widely  within  the  area  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  problems  with 
heads  of  state.  n.S.  officials,  the  press,  and 
a  broad  spectrum  of  the  private  sector. 

My  last  assignment  on  active  duty  as  a  Lt. 
General  with  duty  as  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  the  security  organ 
of  the  Rio  Treaty. 

As  this  committee  Is  well  aware,  the  United 
States  Is  facing  difficult  decisions  regarding 
Nicaragua  as  well  as  other  countries  In  the 
Caribbean  bstsln.  The  truth  Is  elusive  and  In 
many  cases  extremely  unpleasant.  I  believe 
that  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  will  faU  In 
the  latter  category.  The  media  as  well  as  the 
Carter  administration  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  Inability  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  clearly  perceive  the  reaU- 
tles  In  this  hemisphere. 

Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
there  Is  a  campaign  of  dissimulation  regard- 
ing events,  policies  and  trends  In  the  are*. 
President  Carters  recent  and  shocking  state- 
ment denigrating  our  vital  national  Interest 
In  the  Caribbean  basin  Is  typical  of  this  at- 
titude and  lack  of  geopoUtlcal  sense.  This 
strategic  vertigo  on  the  part  of  the  Carter 
administration  dangerously  imperils  the 
security  of  this  nation.  Our  failure  to  appre- 
ciate both — Soviet  and  Cuban  Intentions  and 
capabilities  In  this  hemisphere  Is  every  bit 
as  serious  as  our  similar  falltires  In  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia. 

It  Is  all  part  of  one  geostrateglc  global  pic- 
ture. The  Sandinistas  are  blood  brothers  of 
the  Marxist  militants— Red  terrorists,  who 
are  holding  this  nation  hostage  today  in 
Tehran.  Apparently,  this  administration  can 
only  cope  with  one  crisis  at  a  time.  I  fall 
to  see  the  difference  between  a  Communist 
take-over  In  Afghanistan  and  a  similar  situa- 
tion In  this  hemisphere.  With  the  success  of 
the  Sandinistas,  the  Communists  now  have  a 
substantial  foothold  on  the  continental 
landmass  of  the  Americas. 

Apart  from  our  strategic  interests  in  the 
lands  south  of  our  border,  the  threat  to  VS. 
Investment  Is  very  significant.  Over  half  of 
U.S.  direct  foreign  Investment  In  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  (excluding  Canada)  at  year- 
end  1977  was  In  the  nations  of  the  Carib- 
bean basin,  including  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  For  comparison's  sake,  this  direct 
Investment  also  was  almost  a  third  of  VS. 
direct  Investment  In  Western  Europe  at  year- 
end  1977.  (Prom  Department  of  Commerce 
statistics). 

In  this  regard,  I  would  call  this  commit- 
tee's attention  to  the  unreliable  testimony 
provided  the  Congress  by  both  State  and  De- 
fense in  June  of  last  year.  While  I  heslUte 
for  reasons  of  taste  to  lal>el  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Grove,  Mr.  Atwood,  and  General  McAu- 
llffe  as  outright  lies,  subsequent  informa- 
tion from  C.I.A.  documents  certainly  casts  a 
substantial  question  over  the  entire  hearing 
period.  Obviously,  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment, as  a  government,  was  shipping  large 
quantities  of  weapons  to  the  Sandinistas.  I 
would  be  highly  skeptical  of  administration 
statements  regarding  these  matters  today, 
particularly  In  light  of  the  recent  controver- 
sial "off-the-record"  statements  of  Mr.  Bush- 
nell  reported  by  U.P.I. 

One  of  our  problems  In  this  regard  Is  that 
the  State  Department  and  National  Security 
Council  are  highly  dependent  upon  Informa- 
tion from  sources  that  I  term  "Ideo-groups". 
These  groups  owe  no  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  are  Ideologically  committed  to 
Ideals  and  policies  rejected  by  the  American 
people.  Two  examples  are  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional and  the  Washington  office  on  Latin 
America — there  are  many  more. 

The  other  side  of  this  problem  Is  that  the 
Intelligence  gathering  capability  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  In  Latin  America 
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has  been  emasculated  by  the  same  groups, 
both  In  Congress,  the  Carter  administration, 
and  the  media,  who  now  turn  to  the  "Ideo- 
groups"  for  their  Information  upon  which 
to  develop  U.S.  national  policy. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  matter  at  hand. 
The  request  for  75  million  dollars,  U.S.,  by 
this  administration  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  an  overall  assessment  of  our  national 
Interests  In  the  Caribbean  basin  and  Central 
America.  I  have  spoken  to  the  importance  of 
this  area  to  our  security  interests.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Carter  administration  has  for  the 
past  three  years  polarized  the  entire  western 
hemisphere  on  the  basis  of  human  rights. 
Leftwlng  dictators  and  socialist  communist 
governments  are  automatically  "human 
righteous".  Moderate  or  conservative  govern- 
ments are  crucified  In  the  International  and 
domestic  arenas.  Our  national  military  and 
economic  Interests  are  not  considered.  The 
political  results  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
United  States  and  our  friends  In  the  free 
world. 

These  friends  have  watched  In  disbelief 
as  the  Carter  administration  poured  mil- 
lions Into  the  Socialist /Conmiunlst  regimes 
of  Guyana  and  Jamaica,  directly  and  Indl- 
Jfectly  encouraging  left-wing  terrorism 
throughout  the  basin  President  Carter's  at- 
temot  to  romance  Fidel  Castro  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  the  Sandtnista  revo- 
lution in  Nicaragua  has  not  been  lost  on 
our  friends  throughout  the  fr»e  world. 

One  should  not  forget  that  our  present 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  Lawrence  Pez- 
zullo,  made  clear  statements  to  the  press 
last  July,  claiming  U.S.  comnliclty  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Somoza  government.  He 
said  then,  'there  war  a  clear  consensus  that 
Somoza  was  the  problem  and  had  to  be  re- 
moved. Our  role  was  to  get  Somoza  out.  and 
we  did  it".  We  are  now  reaping  the  results 
of  this  bankrupt  policy.  At  best,  this  ap- 
parent lack  of  comprehensive  policy  could 
be  labeled  as  "ad  hocracy  at  its  worst."  A 
more  realistic  opinion  Is  that  It  Is  a  con- 
certed attempt  on  the  part  of  the  "new 
left"  to  Impose,  using  unsuspecting  tax- 
payers' money,  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems that  have  been  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  contrasts  badly.  In  my  opinion,  with 
the  policies  of  previous  administrations.  Tot 
example.  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  understood  the  realities  of  the 
Caribbean  and  moved  to  protect  U.S.  na- 
tional Interests  when  threatened.  The  Car- 
ter administration  has.  on  the  contrary. 
moved  to  weaken  western  hemispheric  se- 
curity ties  to  Include  the  Rio  treaty,  by  plac- 
ing a  Sandlnlsta  civilian  revolutionary  on 
the  council  of  delegates  of  the  I.A.D3. 
Under  the  guise  of  sunporting  pluralistic 
political  systems,  the  US.  Is  supporting 
Marxism,  Socialism,  Agrarian  reform,  Cuban 
Intervention  and  now  Sandlnlsta  revolution. 
Having  these  terrorists  in  the  White  House 
must  represent  a  low  water  mark  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  republic— particularly  in  light 
of  subsequent  events  in  Teheran. 

These  terrorists  now  in  control  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  have  an  Incredibly 
bad  track  record.  SandlnUta  Nicaragua  has 
nationalized  the  banks,  nationalized  Amer- 
ican mining  companies,  taken  over  the  for- 
eign marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
called  In  all  currency  in  $50  00  and  $100 
denominations  and  given  In  exchange  certifi- 
cates that  cannot  be  redeemed  for  sU 
months,  created  the  Insidious  block  commit- 
tees slmUar  to  the  ones  In  Cuba  to  spv  on 
the  people  and  perform  other  "social  func- 
tions", declared  at  the  non-aligned  meeting 
in  Havana  that  they  were  supporting  "libera- 
tion struggles"  In  Latin  America  and  last  but 
not  least  abstained  at  the  U.N.  on  the  vote 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  in- 
vanlon  of  Afghanistan. 

cJandlnista  Nicaragua  has  sent  600  Nlcara- 
guan children  to  Cuba  and  has  brought  Into 
the  country  1 ,200  Cuban  teachers. 


The  Sandlnlsta  leadership  which  Is  now 
fully  In  control  of  the  Government  has  de- 
nounced repeatedly  the  United  States  as 
"Imperialistic"  and  has  made  statements 
more  than  once  that  "private  enterprise  will 
be  subordinate  to  the  Interests  of  the  major- 
ity." 

There  are  those  who  say  we  must  provide 
the  75  million  dollars  to  the  Sandlnlsta  Gov- 
ernment as  an  effort  of  Influence  and  mod- 
eration. But  It  is  too  late  for  that.  We  had 
a  government  which  was  and  would  have 
been  more  responsive  to  our  recommenda- 
tions for  poslti"e  change.  But  U.S.  policy 
destroyed  any  ability  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  change  In  the  time  available  Presi- 
dent Carter  In  1978  wrote  a  letter  to  Somoza 
commending  him  for  the  positive  changes 
In  human  rights  policies  he  was  Instituting. 
Unfortunately,  the  Implementation  of  these 
policies  only  gave  greater  opportunity  and 
encouragement  of  the  Marxists  and  hastened 
Somoza's  downfall.  It  is  too  late  to  have  a 
positive  influenr-e  for  chanire  in  Nicaragua. 

The  leaders  of  the  Sandinistas  are  avowed 
Marxists  proclaiming  they  are  part  of  a  world 
revolution  and  deriving  support  from  Fidel 
Castro.  The  presence  of  scores  of  Cuban  mili- 
tary officers  In  NIcaratrua  and  the  hundreds 
of  school  teachers  Influencing  the  young  are 
not  there  to  teach  the  advantages  of  capital- 
ism and  the  free  enterprise  system.  Our 
financial  aid  only  shores  up  a  Marxist  Gov- 
ernment helping  it  to  become  successful. 

Are  we  trying  to  convince  Honduras.  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  that  this  Is  a  form 
of  government  to  emulate?  Our  aid  only  plves 
greater  strength  to  the  Marxist  Revolution- 
aries in  those  countries.  The  Sandinistas 
based  their  activities  In  Costa  Rica,  a  so 
called,  neutral  country.  In  launching  their 
campaign  against  Somoza.  Given  further 
legitimacy  by  U.S.  actions,  Nicaraeua  be- 
comes the  base  of  operations  to  subvert  her 
neighboring  countries. 

The  Carter  Administration  Is  attempting 
to  put  the  best  face  possible  on  strategic  dis- 
asters In  Nicaragua  and  Iran.  This  request 
for  75  millions  Is  In  my  opinion  an  attempt 
to  provide  "guilt  money"  which  will  merely 
add  to  the  millions  we  have  already  poured 
do"'n  tbe  Ion"  list  of  "Rat  Holes"  of  left- 
wing  governments  In  Latin  America.  Panama, 
of  course,  leads  this  list. 

In  summary.  I  strongly  recommend  against 
approval  of  this  request.  I  stand  ready  to 
answer  your  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rudd)  there 
were — ayes  56;  noes  3. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR.    LAGOMARSINO 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino: 
Page  3,  immediately  after  line  13.  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (e)  and  redesig- 
nate subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(e)  The  Congress  reaffirms  the  require- 
ment of  section  502B(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  that 
a  principal  goal  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  to  promote  the  In- 
creased observance  of  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  by  all  countries.  In 
furtherance  of  that  goal,  assistance  to  Nlc- 
ari^ua  under  this  section  shall  be  termi- 
nated. In  accordance  with  sections  116  and 
502B  of  this  Act.  If  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  engaees  In  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  originally  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  human  rights  that  was 
much  more  stringent  and  much  tougher 
than  the  one  that  is  before  us  at  this 
time.  However,  in  an  effort  to  be  con- 
siderate to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  bringing  this  debate  to  an  early 
conclusion,  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
that  we  have  worked  out  with  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  has,  in  thr 
past,  placed  restrictions  on  eccHiomic  as- 
sistance where  there  have  been  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  I  believe  the 
mechanism  should  be  made  to  apply  to 
Nicaragua  as  well. 

The  purpose  of  this  aid  is  said  to  be 
to  promote  pluralism  and  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  human  rights.  It  would 
be  contradictory  to  give  aid  to  promote 
hiunan  rights  and  then  accept  violations 
of  human  rights  with  no  response  on  our 
part. 

Some  might  say  we  are  setting  a  higher 
standard  for  this  assistance  than  for  any 
other  aid  recipient.  But  Nicaragua  is  un- 
like any  other  aid  recipient.  It  is  a  Marx- 
ist government.  If  it  looks  like  a  Cuba,  if 
it  walks  like  a  Cuba,  if  it  talks  like  a 
Cuba,  then  it  probably  is  a  Cuba.  To 
justify  giving  aid  to  Nicaragua,  you  will 
have  to  make  a  very  strong  case  that  it 
will  preserve  the  elements  of  human 
rights  that  this  body  so  eagerly  protects. 
We  have  just  warned  El  Salvador  aid 
will  not  be  furnished  if  human  rights  are 
not  respected. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  we  can  have 
some  effect  in  influencing  the  course  of 
events  in  Nicaragua  by  offering  this  as- 
sistance, then  we  must  also  believe  the 
protection  of  human  rights  has  to  be  an 
exphcit  elemtut  of  this  package. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr, 
Lagom'rsino)  has  stated,  Mr.  Chairman, 
he  did  have  a  more  stringent  amend- 
ment, but  we  have  talked  with  him  and 
worked  out  this  amendment.  I  think  this 
is  an  amendment  that  we  can  accept,  and 
we  do  accept  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman.   . 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI). 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  record — I  said  this  earlier,  and  some- 
how it  was  inadvertently  stricken  from 
the  record — that  while  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  this  legislation,  should 
not  in  any  way  indicate  any  kind  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  integrity,  the  hon- 
esty, or  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  is  my 
good  friend,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  very  happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  We  think  it  is  a  good 
ajnendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  basic  goal  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  support  the  democratic  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  Our 
ability  to  help  foster  the  principles  of 
democracy,  free  enterprise  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  truly  pluralistic  society  is 
totally  (iependent  upon  their  ability  to 
exercise  their  basic  human  rights.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  vitally  important,  that 
we  use  those  few  tools  we  possess  in  pro- 
viding economic  aid  as  leverage  to  pro- 
mote respect  for  human  rights. 

The  situation  in  Nicaragua  today  re- 
mains critical.  Our  ability  to  moderate 
the  Marxist-dominated  government  has 
been  characterized  by  the  Department  of 
State  as  a  gamble.  Already  there  is  deep 
concern  about  attacks  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  re- 
ligion, labor,  individual  liberty  and  polit- 
ical participation.  It  is  therefore  imper- 
ative that  we  insure  that  our  assistance 
will  be  used  to  protect  those  fundamental 
freedoms.  By  linking  full  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  to  the  provision  of  this  aid. 
we  will  be  insuring  that  our  aid  vnll  pro- 
mote those  freedoms  and  not  abuse 
them. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  critical  amend- 
ment and  thereby  insure  that  acceptance 
of  our  assistance  is  an  acceptance  of  re- 
spect for  basic  human  rights. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LAGOMARSINO)  or  the  com- 
mittee chairman  answer  a  question  for 
me? 

I  am  concerned  about  how  many  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  have  been 
reported  to  this  country  since  the  San- 
dlnlsta group  took  control  down  in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  might  reply  to  the  gentleman — and 
perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  want  to  reply  as  well— I  do  not  know 
if  I  could  answer  how  many  violations 
of  human  rights  have  been  reported,  but 
I  could  say  that  very  many  violations  of 
human  rights  have  been  committed  and. 
I  might  say.  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Sandinistas. 

n  1920 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  beUeve  the 
number  is  617,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  That  have 
been  reported  already? 

Mr.  JOHN  L,  BURTON.  1  vould  not 
want  to  be  held  to  that  figure,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  617. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  BAUMAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauman:  Page 
5,  immediately  after  line  8  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(k)  Up  to  one  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  Nicaragua  from  amounts 
authorized  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used 
to  make  publicly  known  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  the  extent  of  U.S.  aid  programs  to 
them.  The  President  shall  periodically  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  his 
efforts  to  carry  out  this  subsection." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sort  of  feel  a  bit  em- 
barrassed that  I  am  accepting  all  of 
these  amendments,  but  since  we  are  be- 
ing very  cooperative,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  and  study  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman).  Certainly 
we  want  to  identify  U.S.  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua. On  behalf  of  this  side  and  on  behalf 
of  many  of  the  majority,  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Does  that  include  Dr. 
Brady's  approval? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes,  that  includes  Dr. 
Brady's  approval,  and  not  only  Dr. 
Brady,  the  chief  of  staff,  but  all  of  the 
staff  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  BRCX5MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  very  happy  on  the  minority  side  to 
accept  Uie  amendment  also. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

PARL.IAMENTARY    INQUDIY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

We  have  not  voted  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is  entitled  to  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  to 
debate  the  amendment,  even  though  it 
has  been  accepted  by  both  sides. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  it  says  that 
up  to  1  percent  of  the  money  has  to  be 
used  to  make  publicly  known  to  the  peo- 


ple of  Nicaragua  the  extent  of  \JS.  aid 
programs  to  them. 

I  find  it  somewhat  amusing,  I  guess, 
that  those  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  so  often  object  to  foreign  aid 
on  the  grounds  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
buy  friends,  should  attempt  with  this 
amendment  to  do  exactly  that,  to  try  to 
buy  friends  with  this  money. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  doing 
that.  The  purpose  of  this  aid  program  is 
to  strengthen  the  private  sector  In  Nic- 
aragua so  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
can  have  a  path  other  than  a  path  to  the 
extreme  left  or  to  the  extreme  right.  And 
now  we  see  an  amendment  that  says, 
"Yes,  but  every  bit  of  the  money  that 
we  put  in  down  there,  we  have  to  take 
1  percent  of  it  and  let  them  know  how 
generous  of  heart  we  are." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  old  Biblical 
parable  about  the  man  who  came  into 
the  church,  put  the  money  in  the  basket, 
beat  his  breast  loudly,  and  about  the 
other  man  who  came  in  the  back  of  the 
church  and  gave  his  money  quietly. 

I  just,  again,  find  it  very  odd  that  those 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who  so  often  ob- 
ject to  trjring  to  buy  friends,  are  now  try- 
ing to  buy  friends. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  am 
not  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  or  for  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  but  I  do  support  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  make  one  practical 
observation;  that  is,  under  free  enter- 
prise, which  is  what  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote with  this  amendment,  is,  in  large 
part,  a  creature  of  advertising.  And 
everyone  knows  the  positive  aspects  of 
advertising.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  the  people  of  Nicaragua  un- 
derstanding the  support  they  are  to  re- 
ceive from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yldd  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  responding  to 
any  previous  comments  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  because  I  do  not  think  they 
are  worth  responding  to,  I  will  explain 
what  prompted  this  amendment.  During 
my  visit  to  Nicaragua  2  weeks  ago,  my 
Spanish-speaking  aide  accompanied  me 
on  Sunday  afternoon  to  a  housing  proj- 
ect which  is  being  partly  financed  by 
Venezuela  and  partly  by  the  United 
States,  where  we  are  helping  to  build  new 
houses  for  several  thousand  people  in 
Managua  who  live  in  the  most  abject 
poverty.  We  visited  some  of  the  homes  of 
those  very  poor  people.  I  asked  miy  aide 
during  the  tour  to  separate  himself  from 
me,  to  talk  to  the  people  who  live  in  these 
areas  and  also  in  an  adjacent  area  where 
U.S.  funds  are  helping  to  rebuild  battle- 
scarred  houses,  and  to  ask  them  whether 
they  knew  the  United  States  was  giving 
aid.  He  did  talk  to  a  number  of  people, 
all  of  them  living  in  the  area,  and  none 
of  them  knew  that  the  aid  was  coming 
from  the  United   States.   When   asked 
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where  the  aid  was  coming  from,  they 
pointed  to  the  housing  minister,  who  was 
in  my  party,  and  they  believed  the  San- 
dinista  government  was  responsible  for 
this  help. 

So,  all  I  am  suggesting  by  the  amend- 
ment— and  it  is  discretionary,  not  man- 
datory— is  that  some  effort  be  made  to 
pubhcize  the  role  the  United  States  is 
playing  in  giving  this  aid.  It  will  not  buy 
any  friends  necessarily,  but  it  might 
make  them  recognize,  as  I  thought  the 
authors  of  the  bill  wanted,  that  the 
United  States  is  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  advise  the  House  that  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  .  I  know  he  is  a 
great  supporter  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty. 
Those  are  the  vehicles  we  use  to  extoll 
the  legitimate  virtues  of  the  U.S.  public 
position.  This  Bauman  amendment  is  in 
that  great  tradition. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  entire  legis- 
lation is  said  to  be — and  the  Members 
can  make  their  own  determination 
whether  this  is  enough  reason  to  vote 
for  the  bill  or  not — one  of  the  compelling 
reasons  for  this  legislation  is  the  argu- 
ment that  we  shoiild  not  "leave  the 
field  to  the  Cubans."  I  have  heard  that 
many,  many  times  during  the  course  of 
this  debate. 

And  how  do  the  people  down  there 
know  we  are  leaving  it  to  the  Cubans  or 
not  if  they  do  not  know  what  we  are 
doing? 

So  this  makes  eminent  good  sense.  I 
think  that  it  will  help  our  Embassy 
people  there.  It  will  iiot  hurt  them.  I 
th'nk  that  maybe,  if  anything,  I  should 
not  be  for  this  amendment,  because  I 
think  it  does  help  the  bill  a  great  deal. 

Mrs.  PEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  this  amendment.  I  do  not  look  at  it 
as  an  advertisement.  I  look  at  it  as  some- 
thing real.  The  people  of  America  are 
anxious  to  help  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
anxious  to  keep  them  away  from  prisons 
and  repression,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  take  this  rather  risk,  perhaps, 
in  helping  out.  This  ought  to  be  some- 
thing, yes.  This  a  gift  of  the  American 
people.  Why?  "Because  we  care  about 
you,  not  because  we  are  bujdng  your 
friendship,"  but  because  we  want  them 
to  know  somebody  is  thinking  about 
them  somewhere  and  hoping  that  they 
will  be  free. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
about  to  vote  here  in  a  second  on  this 
amendment,  which  has  been  accepted, 
and  I  would  just  Uke  to  say  to  my  col- 


leagues that  we  have  had  many  days 
now  of  very  fine  cooperation,  thorough 
debate  on  many  issues  before  us  on  this 
bill.  We  are  down  to  about  the  last 
amendment.  I  believe  there  is  one  more 
amendment  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  that  is  right. 
And  with  a  little  cooperation  we  can 
finish  this  bill.  I  would  urge  the  con- 
tinued cooperation  of  my  colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  iMr.  Bauman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OPFEHED    BY     MR.     LAGOMARSINO 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino: 
Page  5,  immediately  after  line  8  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  ( k )  ( 1 )  Any  loan  to  the  Ctovernment  of 
Nicaragua  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  chapter  shall  be  at  a  rate 
of  Interest  not  less  than  the  current  average 
interest  rate,  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  signing  of  the  loan  agreement, 
that  the  United  States  Government  pays  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  com- 
parable maturity  commencing  not  later  than 
ten  years  following  the  date  on  which  the 
funds  are  initially  made  available  under  the 
loan,  during  which  ten-year  period  the  rate 
of  interest  shall  not  be  lower  than  two  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(2)  Any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
regarding  any  loan  programs  administered 
by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  or  any  of 
its  agencies  or  instrumentalities,  utilizing 
local  currency  generated  in  conjunction  with 
funds  provided  under  this  chapter,  shall  re- 
quire that  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on 
local  currency  loans  under  any  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  no  greater  than  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  on  loans  under  this  chapter 
to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  plus  such 
additional  Interest  charge  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  reasonable  costs  of  adminis- 
tering such  local  currency  loans." 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  « 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  probably  at  least  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  last  amendment  to  this  bill  and.  I 
would  submit,  the  best  amendment  to 
this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  rising  interest 
rates  at  home,  it  would  be  a  thankless— 
and  probably  hopeless — task  to  try  and 
explain  to  our  constituents  why  we  are 
making  a  loan  to  Nicaragua  at  2-  to  3- 
percent  interest  over  a  40-year  period  so 
that  that  Government  can  turn  around 
and  charge  15  to  20  percent  or  whatever 
it  will  interest  on  loans  it  will  then  make 
to  small  farmers  and  businessmen.  As 
you  all  know  major  banks  just  raised 
their  prime  interest  rates  to  a  record 
16y2  percent.  You  all  know  what  interest 
rates  your  constituents  must  pay  on 
loans.  You  all  know  how  sky-high  inter- 
est rates  have  priced  many  people  out  of 
the  housing  market — and  you  all  know 
how  much  it  costs  the  Government  to 
borrow  the  S75  million  it  does  not  have 


to  lend  the  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

My  amendment  would  simply  require 
that  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  the 
amounts  loaned  by  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  to  individuals  in  the  private 
sector,  from  the  local  currency  gener- 
ated by  the  U.S.  loan,  would  be  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  interest  charged 
on  the  U.S.  loan.  In  that  way  it  woulu 
truly  be  assistance  to  the  private  sector, 
which  again,  is  what  everyone  says  is  the 
purpose  of  this  measure. 

My  amendment  would  further  allow  an 
initial  period  of  10  years  at  a  reduced 
concessional  interest  rate,  and  then  for 
the  remaining  life  of  the  loan,  probably 
30  years  the  interest  rate  would  reflect 
the  market  rate  at  that  time,  which 
would  more  nearly  correspond  to  the  US 
costs  for  the  loan. 

In  that  way,  we  offer  assistance  to  the 
small  farmers  and  businessmen  at  rates 
which  will  help  them  recover  from  the 
ravages  of  a  revolution,  and  also  it  will 
remove  the  disparity  in  interest  rates 
that  would  otherwise  occur  under  this 
proposal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

D  1930 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  there  any  provision  that  would  pre- 
vent the  State  Department  at  any  period 
just  writing  it  off  as  th^  have  done  so 
often  in  the  past? 

They  wrote  off  a  loan  to  India  and 
then  they  had  the  gall  to  call  it  repay- 
ment, literally  called  it  repayment. 

I  wrote  a  letter,  and  they  said  it  was 
repaid.  I  said,  "How?  By  writing  it  off?" 

Is  there  any  provision  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayer? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  No.  That  is  a 
good  point.  We  do  not  go  to  that.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  way  we  could 
prevent  that  from  happening.  If  they  did 
that,  they  would  do  that  on  their  own 
authority  and  not  under  the  license  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  making 
loans  to  other  countries,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Are  we  making  them 
now  at  the  rate  the  gentleman  now  pro- 
poses in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  LACjOMARSINO.  We  are  not 
making  loans  to  any  other  countries  that 
are  comparable  to  this  one,  that  has  a 
Marxist-dominated  government. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  We  have  got  a  country 
like  the  Philippines.  What  would  they 
get? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  The  gentleman 
will  have  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  is  not  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  It  is  not  a  very  hu- 
man-rights  government.   They   do  not 
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have  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
press. 

We  give  it  to  Pakistan.  They  do  not 
have  elections  in  Pakistan. 

What  about  El  Salvador?  They  shot  a 
bunch  of  people  down  there,  innocent 
people.  Maybe  we  should  do  this  to  every- 
body. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Perhaps  we 
should. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wtmt  to  make  one  correction  in  the 
record.  The  gentleman  says  in  his  own 
definition  it  is  a  Marxist-rim  government 
in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  In  my  own  defi- 
nition? I  have  yet.  during  the  4  days 
of  debate  on  this  bill,  had  anyone  stand 
up  and  tell  me  one  member  of  the  San- 
dinista National  Directorate,  who  are  the 
people  who  run  this  country,  who  is  not  a 
Marxist. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  know  what  the  amend- 
ment does  contain.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  explain  these  amendments  so  we 
know  exactly  if  we  should  or  should  not 
vote  for  or  against  the  amendment. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  California's 
amendment  would  set  the  interest  rate 
of  the  loan  at  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  His  amend- 
ment further  would  require  an  interest 
rate  of  2  percent  during  the  grace  pe- 
riod, and  in  the  lending  programs  with 
which  we  are  assisting  the  economies 
of  other  countries,  there  is  no  interest 
rate  during  the  grace  period. 

In  other  words,  this  would  be  puni- 
tive in  comparison  to  the  interest  rates 
to  other  countries.  It  also  would  set  a 
ceiling  on  the  interest  rate  charged  for 
local  currency  loans  as  the  interest  rate 
paid  to  the  United  States  on  the  dollar 
loan  after  the  10-year  grace  period. 

So.  the  amendment  would  make  the 
loan  nonconcessionary. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Nicara- 
gua were  today  in  an  economic  position 
to  get  a  loan  on  a  free  market,  it  would 
do  so. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
help,  particularly  the  private  sector,  to 
rebuild  the  economy  of  Nicaragua, 
thereby  adding  to  the  stabiUty  of  the 
country. 

TTie  very  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
defeated  by  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

It  is  discriminatory,  and  I  hate  to  re- 
fer to  the  prior  government,  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  loans  to  Somoza's  gov- 
ernment. We  did  not  require  that  kind 
of  an  interest  rate  or  repayment  of  the 
prior  government.  If  Nicaragua  did  not 
need  aid.  it  would  have  gone  to  the  pri- 
vate banks  from  the  start. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  a  crippling  amendment. 

I  would  hope  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  If  Nicaragua  could  af- 
ford bankable  loans,  it  would  not  need 
concessional  aid.  The  nature  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  it  a  bankable 
loan.  It  does  one  of  two  things.  One,  it 
changes  the  loan  from  a  concessional 
loan  to  a  normal  market  loan.  Second, 
it  either  makes  the  cost  to  the  private 
sector  higher  or  reduces  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  is  available. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  thereby  defeats 
the  very  purpose  of  trying  to  assist  the 
private  sector. 

This  is  what  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned about,  so  this  amendment  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Actually,  as  I 
understand  my  own  amendment,  it  would 
provide  for  a  concessional  loan  for  a  10- 
year  period,  and  during  that  10-year 
period  the  Government  would  make 
loans  as  it  would  without^  this  amend- 
ment, but  the  only  difference  would  be 
that  the  Government  could  not  charge 
whatever  interest  it  wanted  to.  It  would 
have  to  only  charge  the  concessional  loan 
interest,  whatever  that  might  be  as  set 
by  our  Government,  plus  whatever  it 
would  cost  them  to  administer  that  loan. 
After  the  10-year  period,  the  interest 
rate  would  be  what  it  cost  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  the  money  tomorrow 
or  whenever  this  bill  goes  into  effect  be- 
fore it  makes  the  loan  in  turn  to  the 
Sandinista  Government. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  in  the  10-year  grace 
period  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  charge  a  2-percent  interest? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  is  different,  not 
even  similar,  to  other  concessional  loans 
to  other  countries.  So  it  is  not  a  conces- 
sional loan,  in  the  definition  as  we  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  as  I  recall  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  somebody  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  during  debate  earlier,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  that  the 
loan  interest  would  be  2  percent  for  the 
first  10  years. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  not  during  the 
grace  period. 

I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagokarsino). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  has  not  been  an  easy  debate 
for  either  side.  I  think  all  of  us  are 
worried  that  we  may  have  misjudged  the 
case. 

I  am  worried  that  I  have  been  too 
harsh  on  the  situation  in  the  government 
there. 

I  am  sure  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  are  worried  if  they  are  not  making  a 
major  mistake. 


I  think  we  all  recognize  the  delicate 
nature  of  that  situation. 

I  would  like  to  run  through  a  few 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  as  to  why 
I  have  taken  the  position  I  have  and  why 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

First,  I  have  doubts  that  we  could  buy 
a  government  that  is  ideologically  moti- 
vated. I  do  not  think  that  is  possible,  be- 
cause if  ideology  is  what  motivates  them, 
dollars  or  pesos  will  not  sway  them. 

Second,  I  would  Uke  to  point  out,  and 
this  is  of  special  concern,  that  the  major 
presence  of  Cubans  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  niunbers,  but  nevertheless  the  pres- 
ence of  East  Germans  in  Nicaragua, 
that  their  basic  assignment  is  to  tighten 
up  control,  to  tighten  up  the  police  state. 
G  1940 

The  domestic  surveillance,  call  it  the 
security  forces,  whatever  you  will,  that 
is  what  they  are  there  for.  They  are  rap- 
idly solidifying  the  govemmwit  in  power. 

To  give  you  one  example  of  the  trend 
of  that  government,  in  the  vote  in  the 
UJJ.  on  Afghanistan  they  voted  to  ab- 
stain and  then  in  the  process  of  explain- 
ing their  vote,  they  cited  U.S.  aid  to  Pak- 
istan and  they  cited  the  U.S.  Fleet  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  reasons  for  abstaining 
against  censure  of  the  Soviet  Unim  for 
invading  Pakistan. 

But  what  reaUy  bothers  me  is  I  look 
back  at  history  and  I  recall  as  a  yoimg 
man  the  closing  days  of  World  War  n. 
We  all  thought  that  we  created  a  world 
of  permanent  peace  and  freedom.  Then 
the  Russian  forces  rolled  into  Eastern 
Europe  and  were  allowed  to  take  over 
those  countries.  In  every  instance  they 
set  up  coaUtion  governments  with  Com- 
munists and  peasant  parties.  Social 
Democrat,  Christian  Democrats,  what- 
ever parties  may  have  existed.  Within  a 
year  or  two.  in  Bulgaria.  Romania.  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  every  one 
of  those  coalition  governments  was  gone 
and  only  the  Communists  remained  in 
control.  The  pe<^le  who  stayed  and  tried 
to  work  with  the  original  coalition  were 
either  exiled  or  executed.  I  name,  few 
example,  the  President  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jan  Masaryk.  who  died  a  tragic 
death.  That  is  the  history  of  Communist 
involvement  in  coaUtion  governments. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  the  junta,  the 
five  front  men  are  a  coaUtion.  They  are 
not  all  Sandinistas.  They  are  not  all 
Marxists.  I  worry  about  those  non-Marx- 
ists in  that  junta  when  I  think  back  to 
what  happened  in  Eastern  Eunve.  If 
anybody  could  show  me  one  instance  In 
history  where  the  Communists  have  re- 
spected coalition  governments,  where 
they  have  lived  with  a  two  party  or  any 
multiparty  system,  then  you  could  get 
me  to  change  my  positicm;  but  history 
does  not  tell  you  that,  because  all  his- 
tory tells  you  is  that  they  have  taken 
over  every  coalition  government;  that 
they  have  outlawed  other  political  par- 
ties and  established  Mie  party  rule.  That 
is  what  my  fear  is.  It  happened  in  East- 
em  Europe  when  we  haid  the  strongest 
military  force  in  the  world  standing  by. 
and  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  happening 
in  poor,  helpless  Nicaragua  at  this  point 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
statement  I  received  from  an  official  of 
the  APL-CIO  this  afternoon,  which  does 
read  as  follows: 

We  continue  to  receive  disturbing  reports 
of  harassment  and  intimidation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  free  and  independent  trade 
unions  aimed  at  forcing  them  Into  the 
Sandlnlsta  Lal>or  Federation.  In  some  In- 
stances, the  agents  of  coercion  are  block 
committees  set  up  "In  defense  of  the  revo- 
lution" on  the  Castrolte  model.  For  these 
reasons,  we  reaffirm  our  support  for  the 
original  Lagomarslno  Amendment  calling 
for  the  termination  of  assistance  and  the 
immediate  repayment  of  loans  authorized 
under  this  bill  If  Nicaragua  Is  found  In  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  free  labor  unions  to 
organize  and  operate. 


Ramirez  Marcado,  a  member  of  the 
junta  to  which  the  gentleman  referred, 
and  listen  to  what  he  said  about  this  bill 
that  is  before  us.  Quoting  a  member  of 
the  Nicaraguan  junta,  here  is  the  mes- 
sage he  has  to  give  to  this  House  of 
Representatives : 

We  win  never  accept  on  any  pretext  the 
debate  abroad  of  loans  or  assistance  to  Nica- 
ragua which  impose  conditions  on  our  revo- 
lution, which  seek  to  pressure  this  revolution 
to  divert  Its  course  or  to  favor  certain  groups 
here  to  the  detriment  of  the  strength  of  the 
revolution. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
read  to  you  a  press  release  or  a  news 
item  that  came  over  the  UPI  wire  this 
afternoon.  You  might  find  this  inter- 
esting: 

Washington. — At  the  State  Depart- 
ment's request,  the  Senate  has  postponed 
indefinitely  ratification  of  a  1972  treaty  Im- 
plicitly recognizing  Colombia's  sovereignty 
over  three  uninhabited  Caribbean  reefs  also 
claimed  by  Nicaragua. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  statement  continues: 

The  treaty  has  already  been  ratified  by 
Colombia's  Congress,  but  the  Senate  action 
has  been  delayed  by  a  new  Nicaraguan  claim 
to  the  three  small  Islands  from  Nicaragua's 
New  Sandlnlsta  Government. 

At  issue  are  the  coral  reefs  of  Qulta 
Sueno.  Roncador  and  Serrana.  which  are 
part  of  Colombia's  San  Andres  Archipelago, 
located  between  380  and  460  miles  froni 
Colombia  and  140  to  200  miles  off  Nicaragua's 
Caribbean  coast. 

"The  treaty  is  in  Umbo."  said  a  congres- 
sional source.  It  was  signed  in  Bogota  Sept 
8,  1972.  by  then  foreign  minister  Alfredo 
Vazquez  Carrizosa  and  US.  Ambassador 
Leonard  J.  Sacclo. 

It  is  understood  the  State  Department 
hopes  Nicaragua  and  Colombia  can  work  out 
their  differences  and  also  that  the  depart- 
ment Is  concerned  treaty  ratification  at  this 
time  may  be  seen  as  an  unfriendly  act  by 
Nicaragua. 

Under  the  treaty,  the  United  States  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  the  three  reefs— thus, 
by  Implication,  recognizing  Colombia's  sov- 
ereignty. But  the  United  States  maintains 
fishing  and  navigation  rights  In  those 
waters. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  two  statements  that  appeared 
in  Nicaragua  in  the  last  few  days.  One 
of  them  is  a  statement  made  by  Sergio 


Mr.  Chairman,  again,  only  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  21st  of  February  in  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled Managua  domestic 
service  broadcast  in  Spanish,  they  said: 

If  they  are  going  to  give  this  aid,  let  them 
give  It.  If  not,  let  them  keep  It.  But  in  Nica- 
ragua there  is  no  place  for  either  conditioned 
dollars  or  their  Imposed  administrators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  similar  statements 
have  been  made  repeatedly  in  recent 
days,  one  of  which  came  from  a  minister 
in  the  government  saying  that  this  $75 
million  did  not  really  make  that  much 
difference  to  them. 

Now,  I  have  to  raise  the  question  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
just  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  and  that  is,  I  am  torn,  my 
emotions  are  aU  torn  tonight.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  vote  for  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua. Otherwise,  they  will  seize  our 
Embassy  there.  They  are  seizing  them 
all  over  the  world.  Is  the  gentleman  not 
afraid  of  tliat? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  would  rather 
save  the  money  to  build  up  a  quick-strike 
force  that  could  rescue  anybody  seized 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  nations  of  Central 
America  are  now  at  a  crossroad.  The  vio- 
lent revolution  in  Nicaragua  and  rise  to 
power  of  a  Marxist-dominated  revolu- 
tionary government  have  set  into  motion 
radical  shifts  in  the  region's  political 
economic  and  social  stability.  Unfortu- 
nately, efforts  in  Nicaragua  to  remove 
the  power  of  the  authoritarian  forces  of 
the  right  eclipsed  the  ability  of  a  demo- 
cratic majority  to  fill  the  power  vacuum. 
With  the  Somoza  regime  removed  the 
totalitarian  forces  of  the  extreme  left 
moved  into  the  power  vacuum. 

Our  sympathy  with  the  plight  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  has  continued  The 
United  States  has  rushed  to  their  assist- 
ance in  helping  to  overcome  the  destruc- 
tion and  human  suffering  of  war  On  a 
bUateral  level,  the  United  States  has  to 
date  provided  more  than  $70  million,  the 
largest  bilateral  assistance  program  of 
any  nation.  In  addition,  through  interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  the  major  contributor,  U.S.  tax  dollars 
have  helped  provide  between  $300  and 
$400  million  to  help  Nicaragua.  We  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that,  regardless  of 


our  political  differences,  the  American 
people  have  given  more  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  than  any  other 
nation. 

Given  the  region's  current  instability, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  turn  their 
attention  to  the  Central  American  area. 
At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  debating 
whether  to  provide  billions  of  dollars  in 
aid  to  nations  halfway  around  the  globe 
to  help  them  deter  the  forces  of  Com- 
munist imperialism,  we  desperately  need 
to  focus  on  those  very  threats  in  our  own 
backyard.  Nicaragua  is  but  one  of  the 
troubled  nations  in  this  region.  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  and  Honduras  all  share 
to  one  degree  or  another  the  same  mix- 
ture of  political,  social  and  economic  un- 
rest that  led  to  Nicaragua's  violent  revo- 
lution. 

The  resources  to  aid  our  friends  are 
scarce.  With  economic  pressures  at  home 
and  pleas  for  help  from  our  troubled  al- 
lies around  the  world,  we  are  forced  to 
decide  where  our  true  interests  lie  and 
how  we  can  best  use  our  scarce  resources 
to  promote  those  vital  interests.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  need  to  help  the  few 
remaining  elements  of  the  private  sector 
in  Nicaragua  in  an  attempt  to  moderate 
Marxist  influences.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is 
extremely  remote,  given  the  current  sit- 
uation in  that  country. 

Under  the  legislation  before  the  House, 
the  administration's  stated  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  moderates.  A 
detailed  look,  however,  reveals  that  a  full 
40  percent  of  the  aid  requested  will  go 
directly  to  the  Marxist-dominated  gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  the  remaining  60 
percent,  which  is  earmarked  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  will  be  provided  under  terms 
that  give  little  assurance  it  will  reach  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Even  if  it 
does  reach  the  democratic  elements,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  the  Marxist  forces,  who 
risked  their  lives  to  gain  control,  will 
share  power  in  return  for  a  kind  word 
and  what  they  consider  a  few  dollars. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  concentrate  the 
majority  of  our  effort  on  an  attempt  to 
moderate  the  forces  of  the  extreme  left 
in  Nicaragua,  while  we  neglect  or  inade- 
quately respond  to  revolutionary  threats 
faced  by  its  neighbors  where  the  chances 
of  success  in  bringing  about  peaceful, 
moderate  change  are  far  greater. 

I  am  concerned  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form  will  send 
the  wrong  signal  to  our  friends  and  foes 
alike.  It  will  tell  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  more  willing  to  respond 
after  a  revolution  than  it  is  to  come  first 
to  the  aid  of  our  allies.  If  we  want  to 
truly  assist  forces  in  the  region  that  re- 
flect our  interests  and  goals,  it  is  In  these 
neighboring  friendly  nations — such  as  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras— 
where  our  assistance  should  be  given  to 
help  foster  moderated  democratic 
change. 

The  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Central 
America  in  their  joint  struggle  to  flght 
totalitarianism  in  all  its  forms  and  assist 
the  peaceful  democratic  process  are  best 
served  by  supporting  the  forces  of  mod- 
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erate  evolution  rather  than  those  of  ex- 
tremist revolution. 

In  light  of  the  confusion  of  the  last  3 
days  of  debate  and  the  information  re- 
vealed during  the  secret  session,  I  think 
it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  House 
undertake  further  consideratioii  of  the 
issues  involved  in  this  legislation.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  cur- 
rently considering  the  fiscal  year  1981 
foreign  aid  request  and  this  provides  an 
excellent  platform  to  devote  the  needed 
additional  study  and  consideration  of  the 
rapidly  changing  events  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  Central  American  area. 

Therefore,  when  the  conmiittee  rises, 
it  will  be  my  intention  to  offer  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit  and  I  urge  a  no  vote 
on  this  legislation. 

D  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  it  is  my  first  intervention 
in  these  4  days  of  debate.  Let  me  simply 
urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  those  who 
have  stood  with  him  on  this  issue. 

Now,  none  of  us  want  to  underwrite 
subversion  in  Central  America  or  Latin 
America.  None  of  us  want  to  help  set  up 
a  Communist  Cuban-type  puppet  regime 
in  Central  America.  But  let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  something.  Except  for  help 
like  that  proposed  by  your  committee, 
the  dark  predictions  of  those  who  are 
the  naysayers  in  this  matter  will  be  ful- 
filled. Their  dark  predictions  will  become 
self-fulfill*ng  prophecies. 

The  patient  is  ill.  The  Cubans  are 
there.  The  Communist  influence  is  pres- 
ent. The  pKitient  is  sick  and  may  be  dy- 
ing. But  if  we  withhold  the  penicillin, 
which  may  not  make  him  well,  which 
may  not  keep  him  from  dying,  he  will 
surely  die. 

Now,  if  we  are  underwriting  subver- 
sion in  Central  America,  why  in  the 
world  has  Margaret  Thatcher's  British 
Government  done  the  same  thing?  I 
have  not  noticed  her  as  a  big  proponent 
of  conmiunism.  Sometimes  I  wish  we 
could  turn  our  Government  back  to  the 
British  and  let  Margaret  Thatcher  start 
straightening  us  ou^  the  way  she  is 
straightening  Britain  out. 

If  this  is  financing  of  subversion  and 
communism,  why  did  the  Organization 
of  American  States  call  for  such  help, 
and  why  have  the  very  Central  American 
countries  that  are  allegedly  threatened 
thereby  participate  in  that  help?  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  strengthen  the 
forces  within  the  country  that  can  help 
stave  off  a  Cuban-type  end  to  what  is 
in  process  there. 

I  say  it  is  a  good  investment.  It  is  a 
risk  worth  taking.  If  we  do  not  take  it, 
we  can  be  very  sure  we  have  helped  to 
undermine  those  very  forces  within  the 
country,  the  church,  the  private  sector, 
and  those  within  the  press  who  are  striv- 
ing to  end  with  some  survival  of  freedom 
and  some  degree  of  moderation  in  that 
country.  We  will  help  to  sound  the  death 
knell  of  hope  in  a  country  where  there 
still  rwnains  a  little  hope.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  HUnois  (Mr.  Hyde),  my 


leader,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki),  and  the  others  who 
have  rightfully  called  on  you  to  give  this 
critically  needed  help  to  a  small  neigh- 
bor to  strengthen  the  forces  within  that 
country  that  are  the  forces  of  hope.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6081. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  sad  spectacle 
in  this  proposal  to  give  $75  million  in  ad- 
ditional aid  to  the  Castroite  establish- 
ment which  has  replaced  the  friendly 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Th's  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  from 
Guatemala   which    I   recently   received 
from  Dr.  Francisco  Urcuyo.  the  leader  of 
Nicaragua's   Congress,   who   briefly   be- 
came President  of  the  nation  upon  So- 
moza's  departure: 
Hon.  George  Hansen, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Very  Honorable  Mr.  Hansen:  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  send  a  copy  of  my  book 
entitled  "Solos"  to  you,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  an  admired  country.  I  took  careful 
note  of  all  the  happenings  in  Nicaragua 
during  the  few  hours  of  my  presidency,  the 
pressure  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  sad  Intervention  of  Mr.  Pez- 
zullo  obligating  me  to  give  up  power  to  the 
Communists  who  today  are  destroying  my 
country.  They  exalted  a  completely  leftist 
government  that  Is  arbitrarv  and  unjust  to 
the  citizens  of  my  homeland. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  I  feel  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  for  not  having  transferred  the 
presidency  to  those  people  who  are  without 
a  homeland,  without  love,  without  religion, 
who  are  only  awaiting  the  aid  from  your 
country  before  they  completely  radicalize 
their  form  of  government.  Hopefully  your 
country  will  comprehend  the  true  situation 
in  Nicaragua  and  help  save  this  suffering 
CentraJ  American  Nation. 

The  new  edition  of  my  book  will  be  pub- 
lished in  English  In  the  United  States  and  I 
win  send  you  a  new  copy  which  has  docu- 
mented all  the  barbaric  actions  that  are  hap- 
pening In  Nicaragua  and  that  should  be  seen. 

In  an  associated  matter.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  requested  an  ordinary  visa 
to  come  to  Miami  for  medical  treatment  and 
that  It  was  denied  by  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate in  Guatemala.  The  worst  of  the  case 
is  that  my  son  Mario,  who  had  received  per- 
mission from  Condle  College  of  Business  and 
Technology  in  San  Jose,  California,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  there,  saw  his  visa  request 
rejected  for  being  my  son.  Where  are  the 
Human  Rights  of  Mr.  Carter? 

Mr.  Hansen,  my  protest  Is  in  your  hands 
as  a  Just  man  of  high  character  and  who  rep- 
resents your  great  country. 

Since  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion to  receive  you.  as  President,  In  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Nicaragua,  In  the  company 
of  Ing.  Louis  Pallals-Debayle,  during  the  last 
days  of  the  Presidency  of  General  Somoza- 
Debayle,  and  hear  your  courageous  voice  of 
hope,  I  have  continued  to  follow  your  actions 
with  great  admiration  and  I  have  faith  In 
God  that  this  same  voice  will  become  a  light 
In  the  obscurity  for  my  beloved  land. 

May  the  new  year  be  one  of  success  and 
happiness  and  peace  for  you  and  your 
esteemed  family. 

I  salute  you  my  friend. 

Francisco  Urctjto-Maliawo. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill.  This  bill  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States,  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  Central  America,  and 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 


Nicaragua.  The  evidence  of  human  rights 
violations  by  the  new  regime  and  the  re- 
gime's role  in  destabilizing  other  govern- 
ments m  the  region  is  sufficient  to  deeply 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States 
endorsing  its  policies  by  providing  addi- 
tional assistance.  At  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica is  trying  to  reestablish  our  own  credi- 
bility in  the  world  as  a  defender  of  free- 
dom and  a  counterbalance  to  Communist 
aggression  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we 
associated  ourselves  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas. This  bill  should  be  voted  down. 

The  objections  I  have  to  this  legisla- 
tion are  many  and  varied.  In  the  first 
place.  I  oppose  the  concept  of  trying  to 
buy  friendship.  The  track  record  of  for- 
eign assistance  has  shown  that  unless  a 
government  is  already  leaning  in  favor 
of  American  interests  the  foreign  assist- 
ance dc^lars  spent  tend  to  be  wasted  in 
terms  of  American  influence.  I  have 
found  that  the  best  approach  in  foreign 
affairs  is  to  identify  who  our  friends  are 
and  treat  them  with  respect  and  co- 
operation. All  the  dollars  in  the  world 
will  not  buy  back  much  of  the  credibility 
lost  during  the  last  3  years  of  abandon- 
ing close  allies  such  as  Taiwan,  and 
standing  by  while  Rhodesia,  pre-San- 
dinista  Nicaragua,  and  now  Afghanistan 
faced  imminent  peril. 

The  Sandinistas  themselves  have  al- 
ready stated  their  attitude  toward  this 
aid  package.  On  December  30,  1979,  the 
pro-Sandinistas'  radio  station  AVANCE 
commented  on  the  Carter  aid  package: 

The  Imperialists  are  clearly  demonstrating 
their  intention  to  maintain  neocolonlalist 
domination  In  a  more  subtle  and  thus  more 
dangerous  manner.  Of  course  It  will  be  very 
difficult  for  them  to  Intervene  successfully  in 
today's  Nicaragua,  but  it  Is  important  to 
know  what  kind  of  aid  we  can  expect  from 
the  U.S.  Government:  usurious  loans  with 
interventionist  intentions.  To  believe  other- 
wise Is  a  daydream. 

This  hardly  sounds  like  the  gratitude 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  would  like 
have  evolve  from  this  aid  package.  We 
delude  ourselves  if  we  think  that  $75  mil- 
lion will  make  a  difference  in  the  course 
of  affairs  in  Nicaragua.  In  the  same 
radio  report  AVANCE  warned: 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  "aid"  Is  to 
promote  a  coalition  government  In  Nicaragua 
instead  of  a  Marxist  regime,  which  implies 
pressure  to  give  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  oli- 
garchy a  prominent  place  In  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

The  Congress  must  realize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  government  that  is  firmly 
rooted  in  Marxist  revolutionary  theory 
and  is  determined  to  carry  out  Marxist 
policies  on  the  same  model  as  Cuba.  In 
recent  months  there  is  evidence  of  in- 
creased Cuban  and  Soviet  involvement  in 
Nicaraguan  internal  affairs.  In  October 
1979  the  New  York  Times  reported  the 
presence  of  50  Cuban  military  advisers 
in  Nicaragua.  There  has  also  been  re- 
ports of  over  1.000  Cuban  technical  per- 
sormel  in  the  country  and  numerous  Cm- 
ban  teachers  pouring  into  Nicaragua. 
Five  ofBcials  from  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  in  the  country  since  January  19, 
1980,  to  advise  the  Sandinistas  on  the 
development  of  the  1980  economic  devel- 
opment plan. 

The  result  of  this  solidarity  between 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  Communist 
leaders  in  Cuba  and  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
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been  the  loyalty  shown  by  Nicaragua  to-  or  "missing"  by  the  Sandinistas  accord- 
ward  these  nations  in  various  interna-  ing  to  State  Department  reports. 
Uonal  forums  this  past  year.  Nicaragua  we  should  not  arbitrarily  send  money 
led  many  Tliird  World  countries  in  de-  to  the  Sandinista  government.  After  all 
nouncing  the  United  States  during  the  the  time  this  Congress  has  spent  backing 
so-called  nonalined  nations  confer-  up  the  President  on  depriving  Ameri- 
ence  in  Havana.  Nicaragua  abstained  on  can  support  to  many  of  our  allies  on  the 
the  question  of  criticizing  the  Soviets  for  grounds  of  human  rights  I  would  find 
their  invasion  of  Afghanistan  during  a  the  passage  of  this  bill  a  contradiction, 
recent  United  Nations  vote.  The  indi-  How  can  we  face  some  of  our  friends 
caUons  are  clear  that  we  are  not  deal-  who  we  have  abandoned  after  we  vote 
ing  with  an  independent  nationalistic  to  send  aid  to  a  government  as  oppres- 
country  as  much  as  we  are  confronting  sive  as  the  Sandinista  regime?  If  we 
a  fledgling  satellite  in  the  orbit  of  Castro,  are  to  have  any  integrity  left  in  the 
The  Sandinista  linkage  to  Marxism  world  we  must  not  use  situational  ethics 
and  to  Communist  nations  is  reason  to  justify  aiding  such  a  regime  as  the  one 
enough  to  defeat  any  effort  to  provide  currently  in  charge  of  Nicaragua 
i'2rfh*'V*.^Hf"t"l°'^",*^^^f°L"        Moreover,  take  a  look  at  the  money 

fhr«it^nHpn^l    .f'^H-^'^ji'^r'*''^  ^^ich  has  already  been  channeled  into 
the  same  tendencies  as  their  ideological  Mi<,o,o~,,„   t  ^i^y>*  „^^  ♦v,^*  ♦!,„  „„-:„* 
brethren  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  ^'TJ^^-  ^  ™^^*  ^'^'^  that  the  assist- 
other  nations.  In  early  February   1980  f^ce  commg  from  agencies  in  table  II 
Nicaragua  moved   to  seize  a  series  of  ^^''^^^^  '^^'"^   ^^^"^   ^^^  U.S.   taxpayer. 
Colombian    islands    in    the   Caribbean.  ^^'^  official  letter  clearly  outlines  the 
These  islands  are  now  under  Sandinista  ^*^  going  to  Nicaragua  right  now.  I  ask 
control  with  the  presence  of  Cuban  mer-  '■hat  this  letter  be  inserted  at  this  point : 
cenaries  being  reported  on  at  least  two  assistant  secretary  of  state 
of  the  islands.  Colombia  has  protested  ''°"  inter- American  affairs, 
this  act  of  aggression  and  has  broken               Washington.  D.c.  December  27.1979. 
relations  with  Nicaragua  by  recalling  its        ^^^^  ***  Congressman:  i  very  much  ap- 
ambassador  and  moving  to  close  its  em-  Predated  the  opportuhity  to  meet  and  talk 
hoccy                                              V    ot  i«  «.i  ^   y^jj   about   the   Nicaragua  supplemental. 
Tho-a  »,o„„  K                   *      c  c^      J     •  ^  During  our  convertatlon  you  Indicated  an  In- 
There  have  been  reports  of  Sandinistas  terest  in  having  a  breakdovim  of  the  support 
bemg  captured  in  El  Salvador  as  part  of  received  by  Nicaragua  from  third  countries 
destabilization  teams  fighting  the  Gov-  and    international    Financial    Institutions 
emment  in  that  country.  Guatemala  re-  (IFIs).  Attached  is  a  paper  giving  this  in- 
ported   in   early   February   that   FSLN  formation. 

members,  including  Sandinista  Comdr.        ^^  ^^  renew  my  best  wishes  for  a  Happy 

Eden   Pastora,    had   participated   in   a  '***  "*^**'"- 
meeting  of  guerrillas  to  plan  future  de-  sincerely. 

stabilizing  violence  in  that  nation.  We  William  a.  bowdler. 

are  dealing  with  a  government  that  has  table  i 

sworn  to  continue  its  revolution  in  the  Third-country  grants 

name    of    Sandino    throughout    Latin  Canada  $750  ooo 

America.  It  would  be  a  blunder  of  his-  Denmark "         eoo'ooo 

toric  proportions  if  this  Congress  sub-  Finland .'.  54.000 

sidizes  these  efforts.  Japan 100!  000 

I  have  heard  and  read  many  reports  ^^^^'^ 840.ooo 

on  how  the  Sandinista  affiliation  with  ^^*^^° 4,000.000 

Cuba  and  its  Marxist  rhetoric  can  be  Netherlands 11,500,000 

overlooked  since  the  people  of  Nicaragua    ^l^^'  ,\-  Z'  Z 

have  benefited  from  the  new  order  in  Sweden"::::::::::::::.";-—  IZZ 

tnat   nation.    The    reports    discuss    the    united  Kingdom 700,000 

brutality  of  Somoza  and  his  corruption.    Germany 32,25oiooo 

They  go  on  to  report  on  the  improve-  

ment  of  freedom  and  economic  pros-  "^"^^^  - - 72. 294. 000 

perity  under  the  Sandinistas.  I  think  the  Third-country  loans 

record  shows  something  very  different 

from  these  glowing  puff  pieces  "'""^"'^  I ^  '"Uiions of  us.  dollars | 

fhflSfr,^?'"*?^  *°  ^^"  *"  Nicaragua  ^^Tkic^:::::::::::"::::"::: 2'6' 

the   Sandinista   regime   has    abrogated    ei  Salvador  25 

more  rights  and  freedoms  than  Somoza     Guatemala  28 

was  ever  accused  of.  Newspapers  that     Panama 20 

flourished  under  Somoza  have  been  ruth-     P"" -  22 

lessly    shut    down    by    the    Sandinista     Venezuela 34 

military.  Printing  machines  have  been    -""^""^ - -  ^^  ^ 

destroyed  and  newspaper  staff  people    opbc""' "'  in  ^ 

arrested  and  imprisoned  for  criticizing  ' " 

the  revolution.  A  leading  Journalist.  Os-  Total                                          183  5 

car    Leonardo,     Montalvan,     was     de-  ^ 

nounced  for  "harmful  and  irresponsible  ^'yJ.T-j'i^n  ^        ""^^^   ^°^^   """^   *^**= 

!^Sr'%J^^  '/vT'^^'"  °!  expression-  and     "^T^  ,.  1979. 

later    fled    the    country.    This    hardly  

sounds  like  an  expansion  of  freedom  ^        ..    .    ■ 

arSTan^riion'^  ^r  ~^^^  *^^  ^^^  "7nJSrJ  aSr"  """' 
araguan  prisons  with  over  7.000  polit- 
ical prisoners.  These  prisoners  have  been  '     millions  of  u.s.  dollars] 
subjected  to  overcrowding    deprivation  ^'^**^-*™«'''<=an  Development  Bank..  $i87. 6 
of  adequate  food,  been  cut  off  from  out-  ^'^Jf  n»"oj»»J  Bank  for  Beconstruc- 

side   rontnrt    ■arith,    ^«i„fi„-,  J    ,:  tlon  and  Development 90.0 

b^n  b^Slilj^or,/    f      *^;  S!?**   ^""^  """"<»  Nations  High  commission  for 

oeen  brutalized  and  at  least  300  killed        Refugees ! 15.2 


International  Monetary  Fund:    (SOR 

drawdown)     22.1 


Total    314.8 

As  of  Dec.  1.  1979. 

In  conclusion  I  just  want  to  say  that 
there  is  little  if  any  evidence  to  show 
any  justification  for  voting  for  this  aid 
bill.  The  government  in  Nicaragua  is 
already  under  Communist  control  and 
outside  Communist  influence.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Nicaragua 
is  lost  to  the  United  States  under  the 
present  regime.  Any  funds  we  send  to 
this  regime  will  only  serve  to  aid  those 
forces  in  Nicaragua  and  in  Central 
America  that  are  actively  working 
against  the  better  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  the  region.  This 
money  will  come  back  to  haunt  us.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  defeating 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  my  committee,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  for  their  coopera- 
tion during  the  lengthy  days  we  have 
diligently  worked  on  the  bill  that  was,  I 
thought,  a  very  simple  bill,  that  provides 
a  modest  amount  of  assistance  to  Nic- 
aragua and  is  in  our  national  security 
interests. 

I  want  to  also  at  this  time  thank  the 
hard-working  committee  staff  that  has 
already  been  recognized,  even  by  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation.  Also.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  thanks  for  the 
confidence  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
supported  me  in  opposing  various 
amendments. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  and  commend  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  .  The  speech  that  he  made  in 
support  of  this  bill  was  a  demonstration 
of  political  courage  and  statesmanship 
seldom  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  minutes,  we 
will  vote  on  this  bill.  It  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  whose  defeat  would 
have  far-reaching  and  unfortunate 
consequences. 

The  question  before  us  is:  Are  we 
going  to  approve  a  $75  million  loan  and 
grant  program  for  the  people  of  Nic- 
aragua or  not? 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have 
argued  that  Nicaragua  is  Marxist  and 
under  the  domination  of  the  Cubans  and 
does  not  deserve  any  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  argue 
that  Nicaragua  is  not  yet  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Cubans  or  the  Soviets,  but 
soon  will  be  if  we  do  not  approve  this 
assistance. 

The  Caribbean  and  Central  America  is 
a  particularly  volatile  area  of  the  world. 
Will  an  independent  government 
develop  in  an  important  country  there 
or  will  the  false  lures  of  international 
communism  take  over? 

I  cannot  give  my  colleagues  any  assur- 
ances that  if  we  approve  this  assistance 
that  Nicaragua  will  not  fall  within  the 
Marxist  orbit.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  we  do  not,  we  will  be  abandoning  the 
field  to  Castro  and  his  Soviet  bosses— 
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with  adverse  consequences  for  our  own 
national  security. 

This  is  the  assessment  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

At  this  time  I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  National  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Vander  Clute,  as 
well  as  the  column  of  Daniel  James  en- 
titled "A  Chance  To  Help  Nicaraguan 
Moderates"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Monday.  February 
25. 1980.  as  well  as  a  letter  demonstrating 
important  support  in  addition  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  which  is  a  letter  from  the 
Most  Rev.  John  R.  Quinn.  the  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco,  who  is  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OP  the  United  States. 

February  20, 1980. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman.   Foreign   Affairs   Committee.   U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Recently.  I  visited 
Nicaragua  and,  based  upon  this  visit  and 
my  trust  In  the  Judgment  and  patriotism  of 
the  U.S.  Country  Team  in  that  damaged  and 
volatile  country,  I  hereby  recommend  tiiat 
your  Committee  recommend  approvaUof  $75 
million  In  reconstruction  aid  for  NlMragua. 

We  cannot  "run  the  film  backwards."  Per- 
haps there  was,  at  some  point,  an  alternative 
to  Somoza  rule,  other  than  the  Sandinistas, 
that  might  have  been  practical  earlier.  But 
If  there  was  a  lost  choice  then,  I  see  no 
choice  today. 

The  young  Junta  may  follow  the  Cuban 
model;  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  we  must 
officer  them  a  real  pollcv  choice. 

The  devastation  left  In  the  wake  of  the 
revolution  Is  sickening.  This  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  and,  as  a  Christian,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  to  urge  swift  and  compassionate 
American  assistance. 

I  urge  prompt  parsage  of  the  $75  million 
aid  package  for  Nicaragua. 

Please  advise  mo  of  your  Intended  course 
of  action. 

Most  sincerely, 

Howard  E.  Vander  Clute.  Jr., 
National  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  attached  article  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Star  is  by  Daniel  James,  a  recog- 
nized expert  on  communism  and  par- 
ticularly communism  in  the  Americas. 
Mr.  James  now  works  with  the  Inde- 
pendent News  Alliance  (news  syndi- 
cate) ,  formerly  North  America  News  Al- 
liance. His  books  on  communism  in  the 
Americas  include:  "Red  Design  for  the 
Americas:  The  Guatemalan  Prelude," 
written  in  1956;  'Cuba  First  Soviet  Sa- 
tellite in  the  Americas."  written  in  1961 
before  the  extent  of  Soviet  penetration 
was  widely  known;  "Che  Geuvarra — A 
Biography."  written  in  1969  exposing 
Geuvarra's  activities  throughout  Latin 
America. 

A  Chance  to   Help   Nicaraguan   Moderates 
(By  Daniel  James) 

After  months  In  the  headlines  during  last 
years  popular  struggle  against  Its  dictator. 
Anastaslo  Somoza.  Nicaragua  today  takes  a 
back  seat  to  such  staggering  events  as  the 
search  for  D.  B.  Cooper.  Yet  the  key  to  U.S. 
security  may  lie  not  in  current  sensations 
such  as  Afghanistan  and  Iran  but  In,  pre- 
cisely, almost  forgotten  Nicaragua. 

How  so?  Geography,  all  else  notwithstand- 
ing, will  not  go  away.  The  1962  Cuba  missile 
crisis,  and  the  more  conventional  one  three 
years    later    In    the    Dominican    Republic. 


showed  that  flareups  close  to  home — particu- 
larly when  a  communist  threat  Is  Implied — 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  Soviet  armor 
clanking  Into  far-off  countries. 

Nicaragua  hasn't  gone  communist  yet — but 
It  well  might.  While  the  Marxist  wing  of  the 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front  stead- 
ily makes  headway,  particularly  among  Nica- 
ragua's youth,  we  sit  glued  to  the  image  of 
Banl-Sadr,  In  blithe  ignorance  of  what  Is 
happening  due  south  of  here. 

And  worse  yet.  Congress,  which  does  at 
times  nod  toward  Nicaragua  long  enough  to 
wrln?  Its  hands  over  its  potential  as  "an- 
other Cuba."  won't  act  to  prevent  that. 

Today  It  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  supple- 
mentary aid  bin  totaling  $75  million,  but 
the  votes  to  put  It  through  are  lacking.  At 
latest  count,  about  80  votes  short. 

Yet  the  bill  provides  for  lending  the  Nic- 
araguan private  sector  60  per  cent  of  a  $75 
million  loan  included  In  the  bill  to  Import 
products  from  the  United  States — thus  bene- 
fiting, at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  Nic- 
araguan and  American  business. 

Moreover,  and  this  Is  H.R.  6081 's  underly- 
ing purpose.  It  win  strengthen  the  political 
moderates  In  Nicaragua  who  are  resisting 
Marxist  pressures.  These  Include  not  only 
the  private  sector,  which  fought  Somoza  but 
hates  communism  equally  as  much,  but  also 
the  Catholic  Church  and  non-  and  antl- 
communlsts  within  the  Sandinista  movement 
Itself.  It  also  includes  the  valiant  newspaper. 
La  Prensa — the  assassination  of  whose  editor 
precipitated  the  revolution — which  upholds 
free  speech  today  as  it  did  under  Somoza. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  literally  true  that  these 
moderate  elements  are  fighting  a  last-ditch 
battle  to  save  the  remnants  of  Nicaraguan 
capitalism  while  that  paragon  of  capitalist 
virtue,  the  U.S.  Congress,  fiddles  with  the 
Zlas  and  Banl-Sadrs. 

They  are  also,  in  a  sense,  fighting  an  even 
bigger  last-ditch  struggle  to  save  the  en- 
tire Central  American  isthmus  from  com- 
munism. For  a  new  actor  is  about  to  oc- 
cupy center  stage  there.  El  Salvador,  where 
violent  revolution  is  imminent. 

Its  almost  certain  occurrence  is  sure  to 
change  radically  the  whole  political  pano- 
rama to  the  south  of  us.  If  the  Salvadorean 
extreme  left  takes  power  In  Its  country,  that 
could  well  push  the  next-door  Marxist  San- 
dinistas into  drastic  moves  toward  power 
which  they  are  currently  resisting  because 
they  fear  armed   intervention   by  Tlo  Sam. 

Thus  there  faces  Congress — and  the  rest 
of  us — the  stark  pos.sibillty  of  not  one  but 
two  "Cubas"  in  Central  America.  Plus  the 
rippling,  not  to  say  domino,  effect  of  that 
In  Guatemala  and  Honduras  to  the  north, 
and  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  to  the  south. 

What  will  we  do  then?  Hurry  to  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  the  flotillas  of  warships  we  have 
only  recently  deployed  to  the  Arabian  Sea? 
Land  detachments  of  marines?  (And  re- 
peat the  1930s  experience  which  produced  the 
Somozas?)  And  what  about  the  heated  Mid- 
dle East  meanwhile? 

Of  course,  the  passage  of  a  $75  million 
aid  bill  to  Nicaragua  Is  not  going  to  alter  the 
present  course  of  events  In  El  Salvador,  but 
It  can  produce  some  positive  effect  in  Nic- 
aragua and  help  that  country  brace  itself 
against  the  coming  storm  next  door.  And 
it  can  give  the  moderates  outside  as  well  as 
inside  Nicaragua  some  encouragement. 

The  point  is  that  the  gathering  crisis 
to  the  south  is  still  somewhat  manageable — 
in  contradistinction,  let  us  say.  to  that  in 
the  Middle  Etist — by  ourselves  and  our 
friends.  Congress,  please  take  note. 

The  House  then  should  pass  HR  6081  at 
once  if  it  is  serious  about  halting  communism 
on  our  own  doorstep.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
the  Republican  minority,  which  largely  op- 
poses the  bill,  to  show  It  really  does  not 
want  "another  Cuba"  hereabouts. 


National  Confexence  or  Catholic 
Bishops, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1.  1980. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman.  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Zablocki:  I  write  to  urge 
your  support  for  the  supplemental  aid  re- 
quest for  Nicaragua. 

Itoe  suffering  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  In 
their  struggle  with  the  Samoza  regime  left 
thousands  dead  and  wounded.  Despite  this 
Immense  human  tragedy  and  the  accom- 
panying devastation  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  Nicaraguan  government  and  people 
are  already  involved  in  a  major  effort  of 
reconstruction. 

The  church  in  Nicaragua  has  expressed  its 
support  for  the  reconstruction  effort  through 
Its  Bishops  Conference.  Archbishop  Miguel 
Obando  Bravo  of  Managua  Is  coming  to  the 
United  States  this  week  at  my  invitation  to 
make  known  in  the  United  States  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

To  complement  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  Nicaraguans  are  making  for  their 
country  they  will  need  external  assistance.  It 
Is  at  this  early  stage  of  the  national  recon- 
struction that  external  aid  is  most  critically 
called  for.  The  supplemental  aid  request  by 
the  President  at  this  time,  while  modest  in 
amount,  will  undoubtedly  achieve  results 
beneficial  both  to  Nicaragua  and  to  us  many 
times  over. 

I  urge  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  resist  any  further  conditions  being 
placed  on  this  aid  and  to  assure  speedy  pas- 
sage of  this  Important  measure. 

With  cordial  good  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours  In  Christ, 
Most  Rev.  John  R.  Quinn, 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 

President  NCCB/VSCC. 

As  you  all  know,  during  the  more  than 
31  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House.  I  have  been  unalterably  op- 
posed to  Soviet  expansionism  and  the 
spread  of  communism. 

That  is  why  I  voted  for  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  when  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  assistance  helped  Yugoslavia 
remain  independent  of  the  Soviet  orbit. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  that  vote 
was  not  popular  with  my  constituents  at 
the  time,  but  events  have  proven  that  it 
was  the  right — even  though  unpopular- 
vote. 

I  would  not  and  could  not  ask  you  to 
vote  for  a  bill  which  I  thought  would  help 
the  Cubans,  the  Soviets  or  international 
communism  or  adversely  affect  our  own 
national  security. 

I  firmly  believe  that  passage  of  this  blU 
can  enhance  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States— because  it  will  help  Nic- 
aragua establish  a  government  that  is 
independent  of  Cuba,  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  independent  of  Inter- 
national communism 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
may  seem  strange  to  say,  but  it  is  im- 
material, in  my  view,  as  to  how  we  vote 
on  this  measure  today.  Nicaragua  is  fall- 
ing into  the  clutches  of  Castro  and  Marx- 
ism. It  is  sad  to  say.  but  my  worst  predic- 
tions on  Nicaragua  are  coming  true.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  whether  we  throw 
some  good  taxpayer's  money  after  the 
bad.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Nicaragua 
staying  free  or  becominng  a  Socialist  dic- 
tatorship: it  is  just  a  question  of  on  what 
day  this  latest  victory  of  socialism  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  Sandanista  junta  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely consolidated  its  power,  but  it  is  al- 
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ready  making  secret  plans  to  topple  the 
nearby  governments  of  Honduras.  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Guatemala.  That  is  where 
the  new  battleground  is. 

Costa  Rica  to  the  south  of  Nicaragua 
has  been  so  prostituted  in  the  process  of 
helping  the  Sandanistas  by  acting  as  a 
conduit  for  Cuban  aid  and  subversion 
that  she  is  almost  a  lost  cause  also.  The 
available  evidence  suggests  that  our  pol- 
icymakers in  the  Department  of  State 
and  elsewhere  in  the  administration  are 
up  to  their  old  game  and  will  assist  in 
the  destabilizing  of  these  friendly  gov- 
ernments with  little  thought  as  to  what 
will  replace  them. 

Again,  we  will  probably  see  the  same 
old  scenario  played.  A  search  for  the 
middle  group  will  be  announced  and  a 
so-called  moderate  group  will  be  listed 
that  has  no  guns  and  which  will  be  dis- 
carded shortly  as  the  left  wing  takes 
over. 

While  the  administration  is  posturing 
and  making  statements  about  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  Afghanistan,  it  needs  des- 
perately to  recognize  the  real  crisis  in 
Central  America  where  Cuba  and  Marx- 
ism march  unhindered.  This  is  right  in 
our  backyard  and  our  response  to  date 
has  been  pitiful.  The  bill  before  you  is 
yet  another  small  but  typical  example  of 
trying  to  buy  friends  and  it  will  not  work. 
Our  enemies  have  ail  the  guns  in  Nica- 
ragua and  they  have  a  powerful  friend  in 
Cuba's  Castro  who  will  not  flinch  at  using 
any  means  to  keep  the  Sandanistas  in 
power.  So  our  debate  today  is  academic 
at  best,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
poor  harassed  taxpayer,  who  is  awaiting 
April  15  with  more  than  usual  dread  this 
year,  a  nay  vote  is  the  only  proper  vote. 
Or  could  we  delay  a  vote,  until  the  De- 
partment of  State  explains  to  us  again 
about  the  influential  group  of  moderates 
who  were  supposed  to  rise  to  ascendancy 
when  President  Somoza  left  the  coim- 
try.« 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  we  really  do  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence— that  peo- 
ple have  an  inherent  right  to  overthrow 
a  tyrannical  government  and  to  form  a 
new  one  which  is  more  truly  representa- 
tive of — and  responsive  to — their  needs. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  re- 
endorse  the  words  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  speaking  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  the  House  from  Illinois  on 
January  12,  1848.  Abraham  Uncoln, 
speaking  out  against  an  imperial  war  of 
conquest  being  conducted  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  strongly  defended  the 
Mexican  revolution,  saying: 

Any  people  anywhere,  being  Inclined,  and 
having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up 
and  shake  off  the  existing  government  and 
form  a  new  one  which  suits  them  better. 

This  Is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right 

a  right  which  we  hope  and  believe  Is  to  lib- 
erate the  world. 

Today  we  have  a  real  case  in  point— 
the  ongoing  revolution  in  Nicaragua  and 
their  need  for  our  financial  and  moral 
support. 

The  reasons  why  we  should— why  we 
must — support  this  movement  are  fun- 
damental—and they  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  what  America  should  be  all  about. 
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The  ongoing  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
presents  an  opportunity  to  create  a  new 
U.S.  response  to  old  problems,  namely, 
what  should  be  the  proper — and  most 
constructive — response  to  social  and  po- 
litical change  in  the  Third  World? 

Par  too  often  in  the  years  since  1945 
the  U.S.  response  has  been  motivated 
primarily  by  the  obsessive  fear  of  com- 
munism. The  result  has  been  a  truly 
reactionary  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Third  World,  one  in  which  we  have  lav- 
ished support  on  regimes  that  no  Ameri- 
can of  sound  mind  would  tolerate  because 
of  the  wholesale  abuse  of  human  rights 
by  these  regimes. 

Why  has  this  syndrome  been  repeated 
time  after  time  after  time?  Because  these 
regimes  have  all  met  one  indispensable 
condition  for  American  decision- 
makers— they  have  all  claimed  to  be 
anti-Communist.  Virtually  no  regard  has 
been  paid  to  whether  or  not  these  re- 
gimes are  supported  by,  and  deliver  real 
benefits  to,  the  majority  of  their  citi- 
zens. 

Moreover,  in  instances  where  truly 
nationalist  leaders  have  emerged  and 
pressed  for  genuine  reforms,  the  United 
States  has  invariably  regarded  their  in- 
dependent action  as  a  threat  to  "nation- 
al security"  interests.  Too  often  this 
denunciation  of  independent  action  has 
been  followed  by  covert  or  overt  U.S. 
Government  action  designed  to  destabi- 
lize these  movements — or  to  replsice  them 
with  leadership  more  subservient  to  per- 
ceived U.S.  Government  interests. 

The  costs  of  these  reactionary  policies 
have  been  enormous — not  only  for  those 
who  have  been  forced  to  exist  under  U.S.- 
supported  dictators — ^but  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  well. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  United  States  has  a 
singular  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  era 
in  constructive  relations  with  Latin 
America  and  the  entire  Third  World.  In 
so  doing,  our  Government  can  adopt  a 
realistic  policy  that  respects  and  helps 
the  Nicaraguan  people  to  develop  politi- 
cal and  economic  systems  of  their  own 
choosing. 

If  the  Government  has  the  willing- 
ness— and  the  creativity — to  opt  for  such 
a  policy  of  constructive  cooperation  with 
the  new  Government  of  Nicaragua,  this 
can  then  serve  as  a  model  for  developing 
mature  relations  with  other  Third  World 
nations  that  are  searching  for  solutions 
to  chronic  poverty,  malnutrition,  illit- 
eracy and  unemrloyment.  By  alining 
itself  with  the  forces  of  necessary  and 
inevitable  reform  and  social  change  the 
United  States  will  be  promoting  its  own 
long-term  interests. 

The  moment  is  here — the  time  for  con- 
structive action  is  now.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  6081. 
Favorable  passage  will  be  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  all  that  a  new  era  has  truly 
begun  in  our  relations  with  the  Third 
World.« 

□  2000 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Foley,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6081)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assist- 
ance in  support  of  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic processes  of  development  in  Cen- 
tral America,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 581,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MR. 
BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill.  H.R.  6081.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speakei',  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  in  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  passage. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  191,  nays  204, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  87] 

YEAS— 191 

Abdnor  Bethune 

Addabbo  Bevlll 

Ambro  Bouauard 

Andrews,  Brlnkley 

N.  DaJc.  Broomfleld 

Anthony  Brown,  Ohio 

Apple^ate  BroyhUl 

Archer  Burgener 

Ashbrook  Butler 

Atkinson  Byron 

Badham  Campbell 

Bafalls  Carney 

Barnard  Carter 

Bauman  Chappell 

Beard.  R.I.  Clausen 

Beard.  Tenn.  dinger 

Bennett  Coleman 

B«reuter  OolUns,  Tex. 


Conable 

Oorooran 

Cotter 

Courier 

Crpiie.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Dan-lel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derwinski 

Devluie 

Dickinson 

Dornan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 
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Edwards,  Okla 

Kelly 

Rtnaldo 

Shannon             Steed                   WUllama,  Mont. 

Boggs 

Gephardt 

Nolan 

Emery 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Sharp                   Studds                 Winn 

Boiand 

Gl&imo 

Nowak 

English 

Kindness 

R05e 

Simon                  Swift                    Wlrth 

Boiling 

Gibbons 

Oakar 

Erlenbom 

Lagomaralno 

Roth 

Skelton                Synar                  Wolpe 

Bonlor 

Glickman 

Oberstar 

Evans,  Del. 

Latta 

Rouaselot 

Slack                     Thompson           Wright 

Bonker 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Evans,  Ind. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Royer 

Smith,  Iowa        Van  Deeriin        Wyatt 

Bowen 

Gore 

Ottinger 

Pish 

Lee 

Rudd 

Solarz                  Vento                  Yates 

Brademas 

Gradison 

Patten 

PIlppo 

Lent 

Runnels 

Spellman             VolkmM-               Yatron 

Breaux 

Gray 

Pattermn 

Porsythe 

Levitas 

Sentinl 

St  Germain        Walgren              Young.  Mo. 

Brodhead 

Green 

Peaoe 

Fountain 

Lewis 

Satterfield 

Staggers               Wetklns               ZablocU 

Brooks 

Hall,  Ohio 

Pepp«r 

FrenTied 

Livingston 

Sawyer 

Stanton               Weaver 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Peyser 

Gaydos 

Loeffler 

ScJiuize 

Stark                    Weiss 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Preyer 

Gliman 

Lott 

Sebelius 

NOT  VOTING — 38 

Burlison 

Harkln 

Price 

Oln^ch 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

Burton,  John 

HarrU 

Pritchard 

Glnn 

Lungren 

Shelby 

Alexander           Johnson,  Colo.    Stewart 

Burton,  PhUlip  Hawkins 

PurseU 

Goldwater 

McCIory 

Shuster 

Anderson,  111.     Kramer               Stockman 

Carr 

High  tower 

Raheli 

Oradlson 

McDoiLOld 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Biaggi                   Leach.  La.            Stokes 

Cavanaugh 

Holtanan 

RaUsbaA 

Gramm 

McEwen 

Snowe 

Conyers                Luken                   Traxler 

Chappell 

Howard 

Reuss 

Grassley 

Madigan 

Snyder 

Davis,  S.C.           Mathis                 Treen 

Cheney 

Hutto 

Richmond 

Grisham 

Marks 

Solomon 

Dingell                Murphy,  ni.        Udall 

Chisholm 

Hyde 

Ritter 

Guarlnl 

Marienee 

Spenoe 

Biwards.  Ala.     Nelson                 Ullman 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Rodlno 

Ciudger 

Marriott 

Stfick 

Evans,  Ga.           Pashayan            Vander  Ja«t 

Cleveland 

Jeffords 

Rosenthal 

Guyer 

Martin 

Staingeland 

Ford,  TV-nn.        Quayle                 Vanlk 

Coelho 

Johnson,  Oallf 

.  Rostenkowskl 

Hagedorn 

MSca 

Stenliolm 

Frost                     Rangel                  Waxman 

Collins,  ni. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Roybal 

Hall.  Tex. 

Michel 

Stratton 

Goodling              Rat.c.hford            Wilson.  Bob 

Conte 

Kastenmeier 

RUBSO 

Hammer- 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stump 

Heckler                Roberts  -            Wilson,  Tea. 

Corman 

Kazen 

Sabo 

schmldt 

Minlsh 

Symms 

Ichord                Shumway 

Coughlln 

KUdee 

Scheuer 

Hance 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Tauke 

n  2010 

D'Amours 

Kogovsek 

Schroeder 

Hansen 

Montgomery 

Taj-lor 

Danielson 

Kostmayer 

Seiberling 

Harsha 
Heftel 

Moore 
Moorhead, 

Thomas 
Trible 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Daschle 
Delluma 

LaFalce 
Leach.  Iowa 

Shannon 
Sharp 

Hints 

Oallf. 

Walker 

pairs: 

Derrick 

Lederer 

Simon 

Hinson 

Mottl 

Wampler 

On  this  vote: 

IMcka 

Lehman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hollenbeck 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

White 

^fc^  «A     v^*44«r      T  **  ^**rf  ■ 

Dtggs 

Leland 

Solarz 

Holt 

Murphy,  Pb. 

Whitehurst 

Mr.    Bob    Wilson    for,    with    Mr.    Rangel 

Dixon 

Uoyd 

Spellman 

Hopkins 

Myers.  Ind. 

Whitley 

against. 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

St  Germain 

Horton 

Natcher 

Whilttaker 

Mr.    Vander    Jagt    for,    with    Mr.    Nelson 

Donnelly 

Long.  Md. 

Staggers 

Hubbard 

Nlrhols 

Whltten 

against. 
Mr.  Quayle  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Doxigherty 

Lowry 

Stanton 

Huckaby 
Hughes 

OBrlen 
Paul 

Williams.  Ohio 
Wilson,  C.  H. 

Downey 
Drlnan 

Luken 
Lundlne 

Stark 
Steed 

Ireland 

Perklna 

Wolff 

Mr.     Pashayan     for.     with     Mrs.     Heckler 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

McCioskey 

Stokes 

Jeffries 

Petri 

Wvdler 

against. 

Eckhardt 

McOormack 

Studds 

Jenkins 
Jenrette 

Porter 
Pursell 

Wyll© 
Youne.  Alaska 

Until  further  notice: 

Edgar 
Edwards.  Calif 

McDade 
McHugh 

Swift 
Synar 

Jones.  N.C. 

Quillen 

Young,  Fla. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  HUnols. 

Erdahl 

McKay 

Thompson 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Regula 

Zeferetti 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Treen. 

E'tel 

McKlnney 

Van  Deerlln 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Evans,  Del. 

Magulre 

Vento 

Akaka 

NAYS— 204 
Duncan.  Oreg. 

Lowry 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Pary 
PaaceU 

Fazio 

Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 

Volkmer 
Watkina 

Albosta 

Eckhardt 

Lundlne 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Penwick 

Wkulski 

Weaver 

Anderson. 

Edgar 

McCioskey 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Ferraro 

Miller,  calif. 

Welas 

Calif. 

Edwards,  Oallf 

McCormack 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ford  of 

Plndley 

Mineta 

Winn 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Erdahl 

McDade 

Tennessee. 

Fish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wlrth 

Annunzio 

Ertel 

McHugh 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Fisher 

Moakley 

Wrtpe 

Ashley 
A^ln 

Pary 
Fascell 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Fithian 
Plorto 

Moffett 
Mollohan 

Wright 
Wydler 

AuOoln 

Fazio 

Maeuire 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 

Foley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Yates 

Bailey 

Penwick 

Markey 

Texas. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Baldus 

Perrapo 

Mateul 

Mr.    Conyers    with    Mr.    Davis    of    South 

Fowler 

Myers,  Pa. 

Youn«.  Mo. 

Barnes 

Plndley 

Mattox 

Carolina. 

Puqua 

Neal 

ZablocU 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

P'orlo 

Mavroulee 

Mazzoll 

MikuUfel 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Leach  of 
Louisiana. 

Garcia 

Nedzl 
NATS— 197 

Bingham 

Foley 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Abdnor 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hlnaon 

Blarichard 
B'vrgs 

Ford.  Mich. 
Fowler 

Mlneta 
Mitchell,  Md. 

Mr.    APPLEGATE    and    Mr.    MAR- 

Ambro 
Andrews, 

Dannemeyer 
Davis.  Ulch. 

Holland 
HoUenbeck 

Boland 

Puqua 

Moakley 

LENEE  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 

N.  Dak. 

de  la  Oaiza 

Holt 

Boiling 

Garcia 

Moffett 

to  "yea." 

Anthony 

Deckard 

Hopkins 

Boner 
Bon  lor 

Gephardt 
Gialmo 

Mollohan 
Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mr.  HORTON  changed  his  vote  from 

Applegate 
Archer 

Derwinski 
Devine 

Horton 
Hubbard 

Bonker 

Gibbons 

Murtha 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

Ashbrot* 

Dicklnaon 

Huckaby 

Bowen 

Glickman 

Myers,  Pa. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

Atkinson 

Dornan 

Hugh  as 

Brademas 

Gonzalez 

Neal 

jected. 

AuColn 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Ireland 

Breaux 
Brodhead 

Gore 
Gray 

Nedzl 
Nolan 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Bad  hem 
Bafalls 

Early 
Edwards,  Okla. 

Jeffries 
Jenkins 

Brooks 

Green 

Nowak 

as  above  recorded. 

Barnard 

Emmery 

Jenrette 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hall,  Ohio 

Oakar 

0  2020 

Bauman 

English 

Jones,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

Beard,  R.l. 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Burllson 

Hanley 

Obey 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Benjamin 

Evans.  Ga. 

Kelly 

Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 

Harkln 
Harris 

Ottlnger 
Panotta 

Wright)  .  The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Bennett 
Bethune 

Evans,  Ind. 
Flippo 

Kemp 
Kindness 

Carr            , 

Hawkins 

Patten 

BevUl 

Porsythe 

Lagomarslno 

Oevanaugh 

Hefner 

Patterson 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Boner 

Fountain 

Latta 

Cheney 

Htfhtower 

Pease 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced   that 

Bouquard 

Prenzel 

Leath,  Tex. 

Chlsholm 
Clay 

Holland 

Holtz.man 

Pepper 
Peyser 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Lee 
Lent 

Cleveland 

Howard 

Pickle 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gingrich 

Levitas 

Coelho 

Hutto 

Preyer 

that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  tnays. 

Broyhill 

Ginn 

Lewis 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Corman 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Price 
Pritchard 

Rahail 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Goldwater 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Livingston 

I,oeffler 

Lott 

Oouehlin 

John«>n.  Calif. 

Railsback 

vote  5  minutes  will  expire,  and  no  more. 

CampbeU 

Grisham 

Lujan 

DAmours 

Jones.  Okla. 

Reuss 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Carney 

Guarlnl 

LunTren 

Danielson 
Daschle 

Kastenmeier 
Kildee 

Richmond 
Ritter 

vice;  and  there  were — yeas  202,  nays  197, 

Carter 
Clauaen 

Gudger 

Guver 

McClory 
McDonald 

Dell  urns 

Kogovsek 

Rodino 

not  voting  34,  as  follows: 

dinger 

Hagedorn 

McEwan 

Derrick 

Kostmayer 

Roe 

[Roll  No.  88] 

Coleman 

Hall.  Tex. 

Madigan 

Dlcka 

LaPalce 

Rosenthal 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hammer- 

Marks 

DlgCT 

Leach,  Iowa 

Rostenkowskl 

TEAS— 202 

Conable 

schmidt 

Marienee 

Dixon 

Lederer 

Roybal 

Addabbo             Annunzio            Beaird.  Tenn. 

Corcoran 

Hanoe 

Marrtott 

Dodd 

Lehman 

Russo 

Akaka                  Ashley                 Bedell 
Albosta                Aspln                   Bellenson 
Anderson,            Bailey                  Bereuter 

Cotter 

Hansen 

Martin 

Donnelly 

Leland 

Sabo 

Courter 

Harsha 

Mathis 

Dougherty 

Lloyd 

Scheuer 

Crane.  Danlrd 

Hefner 

Mattox 

Downey 

Long.  La. 

Schroeder 

Oallf.                Baldus                 Bingham 

Crane,  Philip 

Heftel 

Mazzoll 

Drlnan 

Long,  Md. 

Seiberling 

Andrews,  N.C.     Bamea                 Blanchard 

Daniel,  Den 

Hlllis 

Idea 
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Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Idtchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Cailf. 
MotU 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
OBrlen 
Panetta 
Paul 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Qulllen 
HegtiiA 
Uhodes 
Rlnaldo 
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Robinson 
Roe 

Rose 

Roth 

Housselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sontlnl 

Saiterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schuize 

SebelluB 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Steel  ton 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stack 

Stangeland 


Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Walker 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttakor 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Wiaiflins.  Otolo 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Zeferettl 


Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2012) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  assistance  in  support 
of  peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of 
development  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
there  has  been  some  disturbance,  I  would 
ask  that  the  Clerk  reread  my  unanimous 
consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  again  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin   (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  Clerk  reread  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Biaggi 
Oonyers 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dlngell 
Edwards,  A1&. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Frost 
Goodllng 
Heckler 
Ichord 


NOT  VOTING — 34 

Johnson.  Colo.   Stockman 
Kramer  "^ 

Leach,  La. 
Murphy,  Dl 


Nelson 

Pashayan 

Quayle 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Roberts 

Shumwsy 

Stewart 


Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
tniman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Waxman 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Teoc. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Nelson    for,    with    Mr.    Bob    Wilson 

against. 

Mrs.   Heckler   for,   with   Mr.   Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr  Rangel  for.  with  Mr.  Pashayan  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr,  Shumway. 

Mr  Traxler  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.    Alexander   with   Mr.   Davis   of   South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Ichord 

Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of    Texas    vrith    Mr. 
Kramer. 

Mr.  PEPPER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT'S INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES PRIMARILY  INVOLVING  SCI- 
ENCE AND  TECHNOLOGY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  without  objection, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  February  27,  1980.) 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  S.  2012  SPE- 
CIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN*  AITO 
CAjRIBBEAN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


D  2030 
REQUEST  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
CLERK  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
AND  CHANGES  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H.R.  6081,  SPECIAL  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1979 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  House  bUl,  H.R.  6081,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross  refer- 
ences, and  to  make  such  other  technical 
and  conforming  changes  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House 
in  amending  the  House  bill  H.R.  6081. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman teU  us  how  many  technical 
changes  there  are  that  we  have' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  the  cooperation  he  is  giving  me 
at  the  moment,  at  least  so  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  number  of  amendments 
most  of  which,  if  not  all,  came  from  the 
gentleman's  side,  necessitate  this  request 
in  order  to  make  changes  in  the  bill.  I 
cannot  ascertain  how  many  there  are 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only 
technical  amendments? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  They  are  conforming 
changes.  It  is  done  all  the  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman's 
request  includes  nothing  else  but  tech- 
nical amendments? 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  will  yield 
for  that  purpose,  for  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, and  the  balance  of  the  week,  the 
schedule  is  as  follows: 

The  House  will  meet  at  11  a.m.  and 
will  first  consider  a  series  of  House  com- 
mittee funding  resolutions,  to  be  followed 
by  the  conference  report  on  S.  643,  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1979; 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  3398, 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1979; 
and 

To  complete  consideration  of  H.R. 
3829,  the  International  Development 
Banks  authorizations. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  o'clock 
on  Friday  and  by  5:30  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
gentleman's  response,  I  would  assume 
there  is  definitely  scheduled  a  Friday 
session  this  week? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  ., 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  that 
session  involve  the  International  Devel- 
opment Banks  authorizations,  general 
debate  only,  or  would  it  be  considered 
for  amendment  on  Friday? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
quite  probable  that  there  will  be  amend- 
ments considered  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authoriza- 
tion legislation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  on  February  7  the  Senate  asked  for 
a  conference  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission authorization.  Tomorrow  will  be 
February  28. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
appropriation    for    the    Federal    Trade 
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Commission  expires  on  March  15,  the 
Ides  of  March  of  this  year,  and  that 
leaves  very  little  time  for  the  conferees 
to  get  together  on  a  very  controversial 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  acting  majority 
leader  have  any  information  as  to  when 
we  might  expect  the  House  to  ask  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
advised  that  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
LEVITAS )  is  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  account 
of  being  required  to  be  in  my  district  on 
Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. I  missed  rollcall  Nos.  69,  73,  75.  76, 
and  77.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  Nos.  69.  73.  75, 
and  77  and  recorded  my  presence  on 
rollcall  No.  76. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  TOM  STEED  OF 
OKLAHOMA  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  take  this  time  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  ex- 
traordinary public  servant,  Tom  Steed. 

For  the  past  7  years  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  Tom  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  More 
recently.  I  have  been  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Subcommit- 
tee Tom  chairs. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
my  chairman  on  that  subcommittee.  I 
could  not  have  asked  for  more  coopera- 
tion and  fairness  than  I  have  always 
received  from  Tom.  Whenever  we  have 
a  problem  or  disagreement  we  can  work 
it  out.  Throughout  my  association  with 
him  on  the  committee,  he  has  always 
been  accessible,  patient,  thorough,  and 
ready  to  listen. 

Besides  being  a  decent,  honorable  man, 
Tom  is  a  skilled  legislative  craftsman 
who  takes  great  pride  in  his  work.  In 
sitting  through  those  long  hours  of  sub- 
committee hearings  with  Tom,  I  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  precise  knowl- 
edge and  feel  Tom  has  for  how  Govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  work  for  the  peo- 
ple, not  against  them.  The  American 
taxpayer  has  had  no  greater  ally  and 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury  than  Tom 
Steed. 

As  we  all  know  Tom  is  quite  a  story- 
teller and  that  Oklahoma  wit  and  wis- 
dom will  be  surely  missed  around  here. 
Tom  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  tell 
a  good  down  home  story  especially  when 
it  helps  drive  home  a  certain  point  he 
wants  to  make. 

For  32  consecutive  years  the  people 
of  Oklahoma's  Fourth  Congressional 
District   have    been    represented    by   a 


truly  tireless  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. They  can  be  proud  of  Tom  Steed's 
outstanding  record  and  contribution  to 
making  their  Government  more  respon- 
sive and  efficient. 

And  so  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  I 
view  Tom's  departure  from  this  body 
but  by  the  same  token  I  know  how 
eagerly  he  looks  forward  to  returning 
to  his  beloved  home  State.  He  has  my 
every  good  wish  for  a  long  and  happy 
retirement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  A.  TURCO 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

(Mr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  service  and  accomplishments 
of  Vincent  A.  Turco,  a  fine  American 
from  my  hometown  of  Philadelphia. 

Vince  was  bom  January  5,  1937,  to 
Mary  and  Anthony  Turco,  who  reside  at 
7221  Edmund  Street  in  PhUadelphia.  He 
attended  Our  Lady  of  Consolation  Grade 
School  and  Northeast  Catholic  High 
School,  where  he  played  the  trumpet  in 
the  school  band.  He  graduated  in  1955. 

Vince  also  attended  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  Evening  School 
for  Real  Estate  and  Insurance.  He  was 
president  of  the  Tacony-Mayfair  Lodge 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy  from  1977  to  1978. 
He  maintained  the  continuation  of  all 
functions  and  affairs  of  the  lodge.  He 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Torresdale 
Lions  Club  from  July  1978  to  June  1979. 
In  November  of  1979  he  was  presented 
with  the  "Man  of  the  Year"  award  by  the 
Torresdale  Lions  at  their  Charter  Night. 

Vince  is  married  to  the  former  Doris 
Tilsner.  and  they  have  two  children,  Car- 
olyn, 21,  and  Vince,  Jr.,  19. 

I  join  with  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Tacony-Mayfair  Lodge,  together 
with  his  family  and  friends,  who  will 
honor  Vince  on  Saturday,  March  1,  1980. 
They  are  showing  their  gratitude  for  the 
contributions  he  has  given  the  lodge  and 
the  hard  work  that  went  into  helping  to 
make  it  a  success. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
THE  IRANIAN  CRISIS 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  advocating 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  logical  reaction 
to  the  unprecedented  act  of  international 
brigandage — the  takeover  of  our  em- 
bassy in  Tehran  and  the  taking  of  the 
hostages. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  yesterday 
I  reiterated  the  suggestion  that  all  of 
the  Iranian  diplomats — and  there  are 
several  dozens  or  more  of  them — and  all 
of  the  Iranian  military  taking  training 
at  our  military  camps  be  interned,  as  we 
have  always  done  in  cases  of  an  actual 
state  of  war.  The  act  of  the  taking  of 
the  hostages  and  taking  over  the  em- 
bassy is  in  effect  an  act  of  war.  We  have 
a  de  facto  state  of  war. 


I  do  not  think  that  any  misconcep- 
tion that  this  is  a  negotiable  issue,  such 
as  having  the  UJf.  or  anybody  else 
negotiate,  is  proper,  and  that  miscon- 
ception ought  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  my  letter  to 
the  President,  as  follows: 

House  of  REPREsiarrATiTES. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  26,  19t0. 
Hon.  James  E.  Caktzs, 

The   President    of    the    United    States,    The 
White  House,  Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  President:  Your  firm  and  pa- 
tient conduct  of  the  crisis  in  Iran  has 
rightly  won  the  admiration  and  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans, 
Including  myself.  Events  In  recent  days  sug- 
gest that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to 
again  exert  deliberate  pressure  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  to  Indicate  unmistakably 
that  there  Is  a  limit  of  American  patience, 
and  I  believe  that  everyone  would  support 
such  action  on  your  part. 

It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  the  seizure 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  In  Tehran  was, 
and  remains,  an  unprecedented  act  of  brig- 
andage. Considering  the  fact  that  any  em- 
bassy of  any  country  Is  considered  national 
territory,  the  attack  upon  the  Embassy  and 
the  capture  of  Its  occupants  was.  In  fact,  an 
act  of  war.  The  acqulesence  of  Iranian 
authorities  confirms  that  this  Is  not  an  act 
of  aberrant  revolutionaries. 

You  have  said,  and  I  support  you  In  this, 
that  the  United  States  Insists  upon  the  un- 
conditional release  of  the  hostages:  that  we 
win  not  submit  to  the  demands  of  terror- 
ists; and  that  we  will  act  forcefully  If  need 
be.  Yet,  In  recent  days,  the  Impression  has 
grown  that  certain  concessions  were  offered, 
then  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Iran, 
and  then  repudiated  by  that  same  govern- 
ment. Where  It  had  been  thought  that  the 
hostages  would  be  released  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  U.N.  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
real  or  Imagined  grievances  of  Iran,  the 
Impression  Is  now  unmistakable  that  Iran 
Is  In  violation  of  Its  commitments,  whether 
they  are  real  or  Implied. 

It  would  be  an  error  for  the  United  States 
not  to  respond  firmly  to  this  kind  of  con- 
tinued brigandage  and  blackmail. 

It  has  been  customary  that  when  an  act 
of  war  has  been  committed,  or  a  state  of  war 
exists,  the  foreign  nationals  of  the  opposing 
countries  are  Interned  and  then  returned 
home.  Our  territory  In  Iran — sovereign  un- 
der International  conventions — has  been 
taken  over;  our  citizens — subject  to  protec- 
tion under  International  law  and  ancient 
custom — have  been  Imprisoned  and  sub- 
jected to  vile  treatment.  These  are  acts  of 
blatant  hostility,  and  under  a  fair  reading  of 
fact  and  law.  acts  of  war. 

It  Is  our  right  to  respond  appropriately  to 
the  acts  of  Iran,  as  you  have  pointed  out. 

The  United  States  should.  In  view  of  the 
events  In  recents  days.  Intern  all  Iranian  dip- 
lomatic and  other  official  personnel  and  at  a 
proper  time  return  them  to  Iran.  This  would 
be  a  concrete  action  that  underlines  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  gravity 
of  our  feelings  about  It.  Should  that  have 
no  result,  other  steps  should  be  taken  against 
the  Government  of  Iran. 

It  Is  clear  by  now  that  third  parties  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  Government 
of  Iran  In  our  behalf.  That  eovernment  does 
not  act  In  good  faith,  and  beUeves  Itself  Im- 
mune to  any  meaningful  response  to  hostile 
actions.  I  can  see  no  country  that  would  ar- 
gue that  If  the  United  States  Ambassador  Is 
interned  In  the  foreign  ministry  of  Iran,  as 
he  Is.  It  would  be  unfair  for  the  United  States 
to  slmUarly  treat  an  Iranian  of  equal  rank 
If  our  citizens  are  held  captive,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  us  to  tolerate  the  continued  free- 
dom of  Iranian  diplomats  to  operate  In 
Washington,  and  even  take  their  bizarre  case 
to  network  news  forums. 

It  Is  time,  I  believe,  for  the  United  States 
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to  show  once  again  displeasure  and  deter- 
mination. Tour  firm  action  and  determined 
leadership  will  be  supported  by  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Henbt  B.  Qonzalcz, 

Member  of  Congress. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  TIME  MAGAZINE  STORY  OP 
FEBRUARY  4 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  February  4  is- 
sue. Time  magazine  wrote  a  very  deroga- 
tory story  about  me,  which  concerned 
me — first,  because  of  the  timing  of  the 
article — and  second,  because  of  the  im- 
truths  and  deliberate  falsehoods  which 
were  contained  throughout  the  article. 

I  wrote  to  the  editor  in  chief  of  Time, 
Inc.,  on  February  7  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  facts  of  the  matters 
which  were  discussed  In  their  story,  and 
have  had  no  response  from  Time,  Inc., 
nor  have  they  given  me  the  courtesy  of 
printing  my  letter  of  correction.  For  that 
reason.  I  insert  my  letter  to  Time  maga- 
zine in  the  Record  at  this  time,  so  that 
my  colleagues  at  least  can  know  the 
truth  about  matters  discussed  in  the 
February  4  issue  of  Time  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  follows: 
House  or  Representatives, 
VKuhington,  D.C.,  February  7,  1980. 
Mr.  Henry  Anatole  Grunwald, 
Editor-in-Chief.    Time.    Inc..    Time    <t    Life 
Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Dear  Mk.  Oritnwald:  In  the  February  4th 
Issue  of  Time,  your  magazine,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  took  the  occasion  to  write  a 
very  derogatory  article  about  me  Involving 
several  allegations — In  some  cases  completely 
false,  and  all  of  which  occurred  four  or  more 
years  ago.  You  pride  yourself  on  being  a  news 
magazine  which  reports  current  news.  In  no 
Instance  was  there  anything  current  about 
your  article  other  than  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  accused  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of  15  alleged 
violations. 

The  opening  paragraph  In  your  article  was 
hardly  accurate.  I  would  question  the  author 
of  the  article  who  says  that  my  legislative 
record  la  meager,  and  would  wonder  on  what 
basis  he  would  make  such  an  observation. 
As  far  as  my  oratorical  skills  are  concerned 
there  are  maybe  only  U  or  12  good  orators 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  have 
no  apology  to  make  that  my  type  of  speak- 
ing before  my  constituents  or  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  does  not  match  the  standards 
of  Mr.  Beaty,  who  was  the  author  of  your 
article. 

The  first  error  in  the  story  written  by  Mr 
Beaty  was  that  I  had  received  "an  Illegal 
cash  gift  of  $1,000  from  Tongsun  Park."  This 
Is  false.  I  received  a  wedding  gift  from  Tong- 
sun Park  which  was  not  Illegal.  I  was  rep- 
rimanded for  supposedly  not  telling  the 
truth  about  the  $1,000  when  I  responded  to 
the  original  questionnaire.  I  had  completely 
forgotten  the  Incident,  because  It  had  hap- 
pened at  least  two  years  before  the  question- 
naire was  submitted.  However,  It  was  my  own 
letter  to  the  Ethics  Committee  correcting  the 
questionnaire,  which  brought  thU  to  their 


attention.  This  was  hardly  lying — neverthe- 
less, for  that  I  was  reprimanded. 

I  will  not  comment  about  the  present  case 
Involving  the  Ethics  Committee,  because  that 
Is  still  In  the  investigative  stage,  and  my 
attorneys  have  yet  to  present  In  full  the 
motions  to  dismiss,  which  will  be  based  upon 
our  belief  that  the  allegations  are  untrue. 

The  reference  to  an  alleged  mobster,  who 
my  office  tried  to  assist  In  getting  a  govern- 
ment loan  to  build  a  tuna  boat.  Is  strange 
to  have  been  Included  In  the  story.  The  In- 
dividual Involved  has  been  dead  for  more 
than  10  years.  He  was  a  constituent  of  mine, 
and  It  Is  appropriate  for  me  to  assist  con- 
stituents when  they  have  requests  or  prob- 
lems with  the  federal  government,  If  I  feel 
that  the  request  is  Justified.  No  one  has 
proved  that  this  Individual  was  a  mobster. 
Rather,  he  was  a  successful  buslnesman,  who 
was  prominent  In  the  community  and  civic 
activities  In  the  City  of  Hawthorne,  Califor- 
nia, which  Is  In  my  District. 

In  the  paragraph  referring  to  four  recep- 
tions which  were  staged  In  honor  of  my 
Korean  wife  and  myself,  the  statements  are 
false,  as  well  as  the  statement  that  "all 
yielded  handsome  returns."  There  were  three 
receptions  for  Mrs.  Wilson  and  myself.  The 
first  was  sponsored  by  her  family  the  eve- 
ning of  the  wedding  (which  was  held  In  a 
chapel  at  the  Eighth  Army  Base  In  Seoul, 
Korea)  at  a  Seoul  hotel.  This  was  a  sit-down 
dinner  where  no  gifts  were  brought  by  any 
of  the  guests,  and  which  was  attended  prin- 
cipally by  the  family's  relatives  and  close 
friends  of  my  wife's  family.  The  second  re- 
ception took  place  In  my  District  In  Haw- 
thorne. California  upon  our  return  from 
Korea,  and  Included  a  small,  but  close  group 
of  friends  who  I  had  been  associated  with 
during  most  of  my  political  career.  The 
gifts  Included  a  couple  of  traditional  wed- 
ding gifts  and  several  bouquets  of  flowers. 
One  gift  was  a  gag  frorii  five  friends  of  mine, 
who  stuffed  a  toy  turtle  with  100  one  dollar 
bills.  I  happen  to  be  a  turtle  collector,  and 
this  was  presented  as  a  Joke,  as  much  as 
anything  else. 

At  the  reception  which  followed  the  wed- 
ding at  Trader  Vic's  In  Washington  (which 
was  our  second  wedding  ceremony)  the  al- 
legations that  there  were  "envelopes  of  cash 
from  lobbyists  and  well-wishers  collected  at 
the  door"  are  false.  It  Is  also  a  false  state- 
ment that  'Wilson  staffers  accepted  credit 
card  payments,  which  were  exchanged  for 
cash  by  the  restaurant."  Without  my  knowl- 
edge, a  group  of  8  to  10  friends — rather  than 
bring  a  traditional  gift — made  direct  ar- 
rangements themselves  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  restaurant  to  pay  for  a  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  reception  with  credit 
cards  or  personal  checks.  I  had  no  knowledge 
that  this  was  being  done,  but  after  I  had 
heard  of  this.  I  checked  and  determined  that 
approximately  $1,500  may  have  been  paid  to 
the  restaurant  In  this  way  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense to  me  for  this  reception,  at  which  there 
were  approximately  300  people.  It  was  a  very 
Insignificant  part  of  the  total  bill,  however, 
because  my  own  check  to  the  restaurant  for 
the  reception  was  approximately  $6,800. 

The  last  false  part  of  your  article  is  one 
which  was  extremely  embarrassing  to  me. 
because  It  reflected  upon  my  son  and  his  wife. 
I  did  discuss  with  Mr.  Beaty  the  lustlflcatlon 
of  accepting  a  cash  wedding  gift  from  Mr 
Park  In  Korea,  because  this  Is  not  an  un- 
usual custom.  I  reflected  that  many  nation- 
alities such  as  Greeks.  Poles.  Slavics  and 
Orientals,  and  many  other  ethnic  groups 
express  themselves  through  such  gifts.  I 
stated  that  my  son  married  a  young  lady  of 
Italian  descent,  and  I  observed  her  mother 
(not  "Mama")  received  envelopes  at  the 
wedding,  which  she  put  In  a  bag.  which 
was  beside  her.  I  then  commented  that 
I  wish  I  had  done  as  well  as  my  own  son 


had  done.  The  statement  that  I  said  "they 
made  out  like  bandits"  is  absolutely  false. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  rather  em- 
barrassing to  have  to  call  my  own  son  and 
daughter-in-law  for  something  I  had  not 
said. 

The  only  reason  I  am  writing  you  about 
this  Is  because  of  the  timing  of  the  story, 
and  the  fact  that  I  had  no  knowledge  until 
two  or  three  days  before  the  story  was  In 
print  that  such  a  story  would  be  In  your 
magazine,  and  It  was  timed  to  coincide  with 
a  meeting  of  the  Comlmttee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  which  was  considering  my 
original  request  of  dismissal  of  charges  based 
upon  the  statute  of  limitations  having  ex- 
pired. It  appeared  that  you  were  deliberately 
trying  to  Influence  deliberations  of  this  Im- 
portant Committee  by  the  timing  of  your 
article. 

This  Is  not  current  news — this  Is  not 
worthwhile  news,  and  It  Is  not  accurate  news. 
I  have  always  had  respect  for  your  magazine, 
and  I  have  had  a  personal  relationship  with 
the  president  of  Time,  Inc.  This  does  not 
exempt  me,  however,  from  being  a  victim  of 
any  of  your  reporters'  activities,  If  It  Is  felt 
that  such  a  story  Is  timely  or  newsworthy.  I 
question  the  ethics  of  your  magazine  In  pub- 
lishing the  story,  and  I  certainly  question 
the  motives  of  the  reporter  who  prepared  It. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  H.  WILSON. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Social  Security  Subcommittee  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  proposed 
by  the  administration,  at  their  request, 
for  changes  in  the  social  security 
program. 

Although  neither  Mr.  Archer  or  myself 
nor  the  subcommittee  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  proposals  put  forward  in 
this  legislation,  we  Introduce  the  bill  so 
that  it  can  be  studied  by  the  Congress. 
The  bill  includes  some  48  technical  and 
other  amendments  to  the  title  n  pro- 
gram which  wUl  be  of  Interest  to  various 
groups  and  individuals. 

We  include  here,  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  and  the  public,  the 
administration's  explanation  of  this 
legislation : 

escplanation  op  the  social  securrty 
Amendments  of  1980 

title  i oasdi  program  improvements 

Interfund  borrowing  between  OASl.  DI,  and 
HI  trust  funds 
Section  101  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
title  IT  and  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  permit  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  to 
borrow  from  each  other,  as  needed  until  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1990.  if  one  of  the  funds 
falls  below  25  percent  of  Its  estimated  out- 
lays for  the  12  months  preceding  the  borrow- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  borrowing  would  be 
to  restore  the  deficient  fund  to  the  25  per- 
cent level.  When  the  borrowing  fund's  assets 
ultimately  reached  30  percent  of  Its  outlays 
during  the  previous  12  months,  all  of  Its  In- 
come beyond  what  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  30  percent  level  woultbe  transferred  to 
the  lending  fund  until  the  loan  Is  repaid 
with  interest. 
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Interfund  borrowing  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  legislation  each  time  one  of  the 
funds  needs  adjustment.  This  is  of  some 
current  Importance  because  the  assets  of  the 
OASI  fund  are  expected  to  decline  from  30 
percent  of  a  year's  outlays  to  18  percent  at 
the  beginning  of  1982  and  1983.  The  DI  fimd 
Is  expected  to  Increase,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  20  percent  of  annual  outlays  In  1979 
to  81  percent  In  1982. 

The  borrowing  could.  In  some  circum- 
stances, also  meet  the  needs  of  the  DI  fund, 
which  Is  subject  to  much  larger  fluctuations 
than  the  OASI  fund  because  It  Is  smaller  and 
the  volume  of  dlsablltly  claims  Is  less  pre- 
dictable than  Is  that  of  OASI  claims. 
Six  week  delay  of  reports  of  Boards  of 
Trustees 

Section  102  of  the  draft  bill  would  change 
from  April  1  to  May  15  the  date  by  which 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Supplementary  Med- 
ical Insurance  Trust  Fund  must  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  and  status  of  the 
funds  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
on  Its  expected  operation  and  status. 

The  change  will  permit  the  Department's 
actuaries  to  take  Into  account  any  auto- 
matic benefit  increases  that  may  be  sched- 
uled for  the  following  June.  Information  on 
which  Is  not  available  until  the  latter  part 
of  April.  The  change  will  avoid  the  problem 
that  was  created  this  year,  for  example,  when 
the  estimated  Increases  proved  to  be  Inaccu- 
rate, with  the  result  that  the  OASDI 
Trustees'  report  was  out-of-date  even  as  It 
was  being  published. 

Payment  of  certain  travel  expenses 

Section  103  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  pay  travel  expenses 
incident  to  an  Individual's  medical  exami- 
nation requested  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  determine  disability,  and  to 
parties,  their  representatives,  and  all  neces- 
sary witnesses  for  travel  to  reconsideration 
Interviews  and  to  profeecllngK  before  admin- 
istrative law  Judges  under  titles  n,  XVI.  or 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  For  fiscal 
year  1977  and  a  number  of  preceding  years, 
the  authority  to  make  such  payments  was 
included  In  the  annual  Labor-Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act. 

One-month  retroactivity  of  widows'  arid 
widowers'  benefits 

Section  104  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
an  aged  widow  or  widower  to  receive  actuar- 
ially reduced  benefits  for  the  month  In 
which  the  Insured  spouse  died.  If  the  appli- 
cation Is  filed  in  the  following  month,  even 
though  the  retroactive  payment  would  re- 
sult In  a  lower  future  monthly  benefits  than 
would  be  the  case  If  benefits  were  not  paid 
retroactively. 

The  provision  would  make  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  enacted  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977,  that  bars  retroactive 
benefits  the  payment  of  which  requires  the 
lowering  of  future  benefits.  The  exception 
would  eliminate  the  Inequity  suffered  by  a 
survivor  when  the  Insured  Individual  dies  so 
late  In  the  month  that  the  survivor  Is  not 
able  to  file  for  benefits  In  that  month.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  the  actuarial  reduction 
In  future  benefits  (which  In  any  event  will 
be  relatively  small)  Is  unimportant,  from 
the  survivor's  standpoint,  when  compared 
with  the  survivor's  need  to  receive  a  retroac- 
tive benefit  promptly. 

Conforming  changes  in  delayed  retirement 

credit  provision 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977, 

Public  Law  95-216,  lowered  from  72  to  70, 

effective  beginning  with  calendar  year  1982, 
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the  age  at  which  an  Individual  may  re- 
ceive his  full  social  security  benefit  without 
regard  to  his  current  earnings.  Section  105 
Is  a  technical  amendment  to  make  a  con- 
forming change  in  a  provision  of  title  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  Increases  the 
social  security  benefit  on  account  of  delayed 
retirement.  The  section  would  lower  from 
72  to  70  the  age  beyond  which  no  further  re- 
tirement credit  Is  available. 

Use  of  monthly   measure  of  retirement  in 
certain  cases 

Section  106  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  deal 
with  an  undesirable  consequence  of  the 
amendments  made  by  section  303  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1977.  That  sec- 
tion repealed  the  monthly  earnings  test 
which,  notwithstanding  the  simount  of  a 
beneflclary's  annual  earnings,  permitted  full 
payment  of  title  II  benefits  In  months  in 
which  the  beneficiary  had  low  or  no  earn- 
ings. The  1977  amendments  removed  the 
monthly  test  except  for  the  first 
year  a  beneficiary  had  a  month  In.  which 
he  earned  less  than  the  monthly  exempt 
amount  and  did  not  provide  substantial 
services  In  self-employment.  After  that  first 
year,  deluctlons  under  the  earnings  test  are 
based  on  annual  earnings  only. 

While  this  policy  is  sound  with  respect 
to  retirees,  it  has  unduly  harsh  results  In 
the  case  of  certain  other  Individuals,  such 
as  those  receiving  child's  (including  stu- 
dents) bene  Its  or  mother's  (or  father's) 
benefits.  Elimination  of  the  monthly  earn- 
ings test  can  result  In  overpayment  of  bene- 
fits to  these  Individuals  In  the  year  In  which 
their  benefits  terminate,  even  for  months  In 
which  they  were  entitled  and  did  not  work. 
For  example,  if  a  student  graduated  and 
went  to  work,  or  a  mother  whose  entitle- 
ment terminated  because  her  child  was  no 
longer  entitled  went  to  work,  earnings  after 
benefits  terminated  would  be  used  in  apply- 
ing the  annual  earnings  test  and  could  cause 
benefits  which  had  already  been  paid  to 
become  overpayments.  Frequently,  these 
beneficiaries  do  not  know  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  what  their  earnings  will  be.  or 
whether  they  will  have  any  earnings  later 
in  the  year.  To  eliminate  problems  of  this 
sort,  setclon  106  of  the  bill  would  restore 
the  monthly  earnings  test,  in  the  year  In 
which  entitlement  ends,  for  Individuals  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  section  202(b)  (If 
the  individual  has  a  child  in  her  care),  (d), 
or  (g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Further. 
In  orler  to  avoid  these  consequences  for 
beneficiaries  whose  entitlement  might  be 
terminated  more  than  once,  particularly  chil- 
dren whose  entitlement  is  based  on  their 
status  as  full-time  students  and  thus  might 
have  their  entitlement  end,  be  restored,  and 
end  again,  the  monthly  earnings  test  would 
be  available  in  each  year  of  termination. 
Afodi/Scatlon  of  penalties  for  failure  to  make 
a  timely  report  of  excess  earnings 

SecOon  107  of  the  draft  bUl  would  modify 
the  penalty  Imposed  upon  a  beneficiary  when 
he  fails  to  timely  file  an  annual  report  of 
earnings  in  excess  of  the  retirement  test 
exempt  amount.  Currently,  the  penalty  for 
first  failure  to  file  a  timely  report  (due  with- 
in 3  months  and  15  days  after  the  end  of 
the  year  in  question)  Is  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  benefit  to  which  such  beneficiary 
was  entitled  for  the  last  month  of  such  year; 
for  a  second  such  failure,  an  amount  equal 
to  2  months'  benefits;  and  for  a  third  or 
subsequent  failure,  an  amount  equal  to  3 
months'  benefits.  Under  proposed  section 
108,  failure  to  file  timely  would  result  in  a 
warning  without  penalty  for  the  first  viola- 
tion, a  penalty  of  an  amount  equal  to  one 
month's  benefit  at  the  current  monthly 
benefit  rate  for  a  second  violation,  and  a 
penalty  of  2  months'  benefits  at  the  cur- 
rent monthly  benefit  rate  for  a  third  or 


subsequent  violation.  The  penalty  would  be 
assessed  at  the  current  monthly  benefit  rate 
rather  than  at  the  benefit  level  payable  In 
the  last  month  of  the  year  in  question, 
as  in  current  law,  since  It  would  result  In 
some  administrative  savings. 
Increased  penalties  for  excessive  charge*  by 
representatives  of  claimants 
Section  lOS  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
206  and  section  1631(d)  (2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Increase  the  penalty  from  $500 
to  $1000  for  charging  fees  in  excess  of  those 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  or  (In  the  case  of 
title  11)  the  court  (depending  upon  whether 
the  proceeding  was  before  an  administrative 
or  Judicial  tribunal).  At  present,  the  penalty 
is  less  than  that  imder  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  fraud  ($1000) .  It  is  believed  that  this 
proposal  will  act  as  a  greater  deterrent  to 
overcharging  by  a  claimant's  representative, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  greater  likelihood 
of  prosecution  should  any  violations  none- 
theless occur. 

Penalties  for  misuse  of  social  security 
numt>er» 
Section  109  would  Increase  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  the  maxlmu&  monetary  penalty  for 
offenses  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  including  misuse  of  a  social  security 
number,  and  would  extend  the  penalty  to  in- 
clude the  counterfeiting,  altering,  buying,  or 
selling  of  a  social  security  card,  or  posses- 
sion of  a  social  security  card  or  counterfeit 
card  with  Intent  to  sell  or  alter  It. 
Employer's  payment  of  em.ployee's  social  se- 
curity arid  unemployment  insurance  tax 
counted  as  wages  of  employee  not  em- 
ployed in  domestic  service 
Under  current  law.  If  an  employer  pays  an 
employee's  social  security  tax  or,  where  ap- 
plicable, tinemployment  insurance  tax,  the 
amount  of  the  employee's  tax  is  not  treated, 
for  social  security  or  unemployment  Insur- 
ance purposes,  as  part  of  the  employee's 
wages.  This  causes  the  amount  of  an  em- 
ployee's wages  to  be  lower,  for  social  security 
and  unemployment  Insurance  purposes,  than 
it  is  for  purposes  of  Federal  Income  tax.  In- 
asmuch as  the  tax  Is  a  percentage  of  the 
worker's  wages,  the  total  social  security  and 
unemployment  Insurance  tax  paid  on  those 
wages  Is  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  amount 
of  the  tax  paid  by  the- employer  on  behalf  of 
the  employee  were  Instead  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee as  wages,  and  the  employee  paid  the 
tax. 

The  employer's  pajrment  of  the  employee's 
tax  may  marginally  improve  a  worker's  take- 
home  pay  when  the  employer  pays  to  the 
employee,  as  additional  wages,  some  share  of 
the  tax  savings.  Nevertheless,  the  practice 
has  the  long-term  adverse  effect  of  reducing 
the  employee's  wage  record,  and  therefore  his 
social  security  benefits  upon  retirement.  It 
may  also  lower  future  employee  benefits  un- 
der other  benefit  plans  related  to  earnings. 
Moreover,  it  Infilcts  tax  losses  on  the  trust 
funds  that  could  be  substantial  ($6.5  billion 
in  1979  dollars  If  all  employers  were  to  take 
advantage  of  this  alternate  payment 
scheme). 

Section  110  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
the  provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
excludes  these  tax  payments  from  workers' 
wages  for  social  security  and  unemployment 
Insurance  purposes,  except  in  the  case  of  do- 
mestic workers  (where  the  exclusion  serves 
to  encourage  compliance  with  social  security 
reporting  requirements). 
Employer  contribution  with  respect  to  tips 
Section  111  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
employers  to  pay  social  security  contribu- 
tions on  the  full  amount  of  covered  tips 
received  by  an  employee.  The  1977  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  require 
employers  to  pay  social  security  taxes  on  tips, 
but  only  on  that  portion  of  the  tips  which 
are  deemed  to  be  wages  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  Under  present  law. 
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an  employer  can  pay  up  to  40*^  less  than 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  by  counting  as 
wages  for  this  purpose  tips  received  by  the 
employee.  Thus,  current  law  gives  an  un- 
warranted advantage  to  employers  whose 
employees  receive  a  significant  portion  of 
their  Income  in  the  form  of  tips,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  disadvantages  the  Trust  Pund 
because  the  social  security  employer  con- 
tribution is  not  paid  on  ^he  full  amount  or 
tips.  Further,  since  the  full  amount  of  the 
employee's  "wages"  do  not  produce  employee 
and  employer  contributions  In  the  same 
amount,  additional  recordkeeping  Is  re- 
quired, thus  Imposing  administrative  bur- 
dens on  the  Department,  and.  Indeed,  on  the 
employer.  « 

Improved  coverage  of  agricultural  workers 
Section  112  would  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  coverage  of  agri- 
cultural employees  whose  employers  have 
substantial  expenditures  for  farm  labor — 
(2,500  annually — would  no  be  subject  to  the 
social  security  coverage  test  of  present  law, 
but  would  be  covered  on  a  flrst-dollar  basis. 
Thus,  their  coverage  would  be  determined  on 
the  same  basis  as  coverage  of  employees  of 
nonfarm  employers.  Agricultural  employees 
furnished  by  a  crew  leader  would  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  farm  operator. 

Under  current  law.  coverage  of  agricultural 
employees,  including  many  migrant  work- 
ers. Is  subject  to  a  restrictive  coverage  test 
which  prevents  many  workers  from  getting 
social  security  credit  for  part  or  all  of  their 
farm  employment.  Under  this  test,  a  work- 
er's earnings  from  a  farm  employer  are  gen- 
erally not  covered  unless  during  the  year  he 
Is  paid  cash  wages  of  at  least  $150  by  the 
employer  or  works  for  him  on  at  least  20  days 
for  cash  wages  determined  on  an  hours  of 
work  or  other  time  basis.  Also,  workers  fur- 
nished by  a  "crew  leader"  to  a  farm  operator 
to  perform  agricultural  labor  are  generally 
considered  employees  of  the  crew  leader  for 
social  security  purposes.  However,  the  crew 
leaders  sometimes  fall  to  report  amounts 
earned  by  the  workers  for  social  security 
purposes. 

When  the  coverage  test  was  Included  In  the 
law  In  1956,  It  took  Into  account  that  many 
farmers  at  that  time  were  unaccustomed  to 
recordkeeping  and  might  find  it  difficult  to 
make  reports  for  social  security  purposes  of 
wages  paid  to  relatively  short-term  employ- 
ees. Since  the  IMOs,  major  changes  have 
taken  place  m  agriculture.  Many  farms 
keep  the  same  kind  of  records  as  nonfarm 
businesses  do,  and  there  Is  no  longer  Justl- 
fi^tlon  for  preventing  many  of  the  workers 
who  are  employed  by  such  farms  from  get- 
ting social  security  credit  for  their  work 

While  this  change  would  cover  about  90 
percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  all  farm  work- 
ers. It  would  affect  less  than  20  percent  of 
fann  employers.  The  present  coverage  test 
"kV  w  P°""""e  to  be  applicable  to  all  farms 
To^  ^''  *°'^"''  expenditures  of  less  than 
•2.500  for  agricultural  labor.  Additionally, 
providing  that  the  farm  operator  would  be 
the  employer  of  agricultural  workers  fur- 
nuhed  by  a  crew  leader  is  expected  to  slenlfl- 
cantly  improve  compliance  with  the  wage 
reporting  provisions,  thereby  Improving  the 
protection  of  migrant  farm  workers. 
Treatrrient  of  farm  produce  paid  in  lieu  of 

cash  as  wages  to  agricultural  workers 
Section  113  of  the  draft  bUl  would  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  treat 
crops,  animals,  meat,  or  other  farm  produce 
paid  to  agricultural  workers  Instead  of  cash 
wages  as  taxable  earnings  for  social  security 
purposes.  ' 

The  provision  would  end  the  exclusion  of 
these  payments,  an  -exclusion  now  available 
only  to  agricultural  workers.  A  consequence 
of  thU  exclusion  has  been  to  reduce  an 
employee's  wage  record,  with  an  ultimate 
reduction  In  the  social  security  benefits  pay- 
able to  him,  his  dependents,  and  his  sur- 


vivors upon  his  retirement,  disability,  or 
death.  This  is  particularly  unjustified  where 
the  payment  in  kind,  for  example  a  share  In 
the  harvest,  is  Immediately  sold  for  cash  and 
the  cash  paid  over  to  the  employee — a  prac- 
tice to  which  farm  operators  are  Increasingly 
resorting  In  order  to  defeat  the  payment  of 
social  security  taxes. 

Repeal  of  elective  coverage  by  current  em- 
ployees    when     non-profit     organizations 
elect  coverage  of  their  employees 
Section  114  of  the  draft  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  provision  in  current  law  which  per- 
mits employees  of  certain  tax-exempt  non- 
profit organizations  to  choose  whether  to  be 
covered  under  social  security  at  the  time  an 
organization  elects  (by  filing  a  waiver  certifi- 
cate)  to  provide  coverage  for  Its  employees. 
The  proposal  would  require  coverage  of  all 
employees  of  an  organization  when  It  waives 
Its  social  security  exemption.  Under  current 
law.  a  nonprofit  organization  will  occasion- 
ally report  wages  paid  to  Its  employees  with- 
out  having   filed   a  waiver   certificate,   or  a 
nonprofit    organization    which    has    filed    a 
waiver  certificate  will  report  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees. Including  those  who  did  not  choose 
coverage.  This  amendment  would  relieve  the 
Department  of  burdensome  and  costly  proce- 
dures to  correct  such  situations. 
Single  optional  method  for  determining  net 
earnings  from  self-employment 
Section  115  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide 
only  one  optional  method  for  reporting  net 
earnings  for  all  self-employed  people  whether 
their  business  Is  farm  or  nonfarm.  A  self- 
employed  person  who  wished  to  use  the  op- 
tion would  add  his  net  Income  from  all  farm 
and  nonfarm  businesses;  If  his  net  earnings 
from  all  business  Income  was  less  than  (1.600 
he   could   use   the  option   and  report   two- 
thirds  of  his  total  gross  earnings,  but  not 
more  than  (1.600.   Two  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  option  would  be  kept.  A  person 
could   not   report   less  than  his  actual   net 
earnings  from  all  businesses  and  a  person 
could   not    use   the   option   more   than   five 
times  for  reporting  nonfarm  earnings. 

The  social  security  record  of  a  self-em- 
ployed person  Is  now  based  on  net  annual 
earnings  from  self -employment.  Current  law 
provides  an  optional  method  for  reporting 
net  earnings  which  allows  a  person  to  con- 
tinue his  social  security  protection  In  years 
he  has  very  low  earnings  or  a  net  loss  from 
his  business.  The  optional  method  Is  basi- 
cally the  same  for  farm  and  nonfarm  self- 
employment  but  there  are  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  nonfarm  option. 

Both  optional  methods  allo^  a  person  to 
report  two-thirds  of  his  gross  Income  (but  no 
more  than  (1,600)  Instead  of  his  actual  net 
earnings  from  self-employment.  The  non- 
farm  option  can  be  used  only  five  times  In  a 
lifetime,  may  be  used  In  a  year  only  If  the 
person  had  actual  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  of  at  least  (400  In  at  least  2  of 
the  3  Immediately  preceding  tajtable  years, 
and  can  not  be  used  to  report  lees  than 
actual  net  earnings  from  self -employment. 

The  different  rules  for  using  the  farm  and 
nonfarm  options  have  made  admlnlsti%tlon 
of  the  options  very  difficult  and  are  confus- 
ing to  the  public.  This  is  especially  true  for  a 
person  who  has  both  farm  and  nonfarm 
businesses.  Under  present  law,  he  may  have 
a  choice  of  as  many  as  four  amounts  to  re- 
port as  his  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment. The  proposed  change  would  be  easier 
for  the  public  to  understand  and  for  SSA  to 
administer. 
Rounding  of  primary  insurance  amounts  and 

insurance  benefits  to  the  nearest  multiple 

of  ten  cents 

Section  116  would  provide  for  rounding 
monthly  social  security  benefit  amounts  to 
the  nearest  ten  cents  rather  than  to  the  next 
higher  ten  cents.  This  would  result  In  some 
program  saving  without  significant  loss  to 
any  beneficiary. 
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Simplification  of  Trust  Fund  reimbursement 
computation  with  respect  to  benefits  at- 
tributable to  noncontributory  wage  credits 
for  military  service 

Section  117  of  the  draft  bill  would  simplify 
the  computation  of  the  amount  of  reim- 
bursement by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  social  security  trust  funds  for  the  cost  of 
benefits  attributable  to  noncontributory  wage 
credits  for  military  service.  Section  217  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  provides  such  credits 
for  the  period  from  September  16,  1940  to 
December  31.  1956,  while  section  229  of  that 
Act  provides  such  credit  for  calendar  quar- 
ters after  1966.  In  cases  where  Individuals  are 
eligible  for  credits  under  both  sections,  the 
cost  to  the  Trust  Funds  of  paying  Increased 
benefife  must  be  computed  separately  be- 
cause different  procedures  are  provided  for 
each.  Section  117  of  the  draft  bill  would,  in 
these  cases,  allow  one  computation  for  pur- 
poses of  both  sections. 

Technical  amendment  concerning  coverage 
of  State  and  local  election  officials  and 
workers 

Section  1 18  of  the  draft  blU  would  correct 
a  technical  oversight  In  the  1977  amend- 
ments, which  In  consideration  of  the  new 
combined  annua]  wage  reporting  require- 
ments changed  the  election  worker  exclusion 
from  $50  a  quarter  to  (100  a  year.  The  change 
applies  only  to  exclusions  made  by  a  State 
after  enactment  of  the  amendments.  This 
results  In  Inconsistency  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  exclusion,  and  Inequitable  treat- 
ment of  election  workers  and  officials  In  dif- 
ferent coverage  groups.  Section  118  would 
make  the  change  effective  for  all  election  offi- 
cials and  workers. 

State  and  local  coverage  agreements  allowed 
to  become  effective  from  date  of  delivery 
to  Secretary 

Section  119  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide 
that  the  effective  date  for  any  State  or  local 
coverage  agreement  (Including  any  modifica- 
tion) under  section  218  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  would  be  the  date  the  agreement  Is 
mailed  or  delivered  to  the  Secretary.  Cur- 
rently, coverage  agreements  generally  become 
eTectlve  when  mailed  or  delivered  to  the 
Secretary.  However,  In  cases  Involving  maxi- 
mum retroactivity  of  coverage  or  coverage 
of  positions  compensated  solely  on  a  fee 
basis,  the  effective  date  Is  the  date  the  agree- 
ment U  executed  by  the  Secretary.  The  pro- 
posal would  eliminate  a  source  of  friction  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  States  by  per- 
mitting the  States  to  exercise  control  over 
the  effective  dates  of  agreements. 

Penalty  for  late  wage  reports  by  States 
Section  120  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  Impose  a  penalty  on  a  State 
that  has  entered  Into -an  agreement  for  cov- 
erage of  State  and  local  employees.  If  the 
State  Is  late  In  filing  a  report  of  covered 
wages.  The  late  filing  penalty  would  be  the 
same  as  for  private  employers  who  at  pres- 
ent are  charged  5  percent,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  25  percent,  or  the  amount  of  tax  due.  Par- 
tial or  erroneous  reports  filed  timely  with 
the  Secretary  would  not  be  considered  delin- 
quent and  the  draft  bill  would  Impose  no 
penalties  In  these  cases. 

Within  the  State.  State  and  local  employ- 
ers submit  wage  reports  for  their  employees 
to  the  State.  The  State  reviews  these  reports 
and  then  forwards  them  to  the  Secretary. 
In  most  cases  of  late  reporting,  the  State 
and  the  local  employers  have  not  filed  their 
reports  timely  with  the  State.  Late  State  re- 
ports cause  process  delays  and  Increase  the 
administrative  burden  upon  the  Department. 
The  penalty  provision  would  provide  an  In- 
centive for  States  to  report  timely  and  to 
Insist  the  State  and  local  employers  report 
timely  to  them. 

Interest  on  late  State  deposits 

Section  121  of  the  draft  bill  would  con- 
form provisions  In  the  Social  Security  Act, 
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which  specify  the  rate  of  Interest  charged 
on  late  payments  of  social  security  contribu- 
tions due  on  the  earnings  of  State  and  local 
employees,  to  similar  provisions  In  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  which  specify  the  rate  of 
Interest  charged  on  late  payments  of  social 
security  contributions  due  on  the  earnings 
of  other  employees.  At  present  the  annual 
Interest  rate  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  set  at  6  percent.  In  1975  the  annual  inter- 
est rate  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
was  set  at  9  percent  but  was  made  subject 
to  adjustment  In  accordance  with  changes  In 
the  prime  lending  rate.  The  annual  Interest 
rate  under  that  provision  at  present  Is  6  per- 
cent and  win  Increase  to  12  percent  effective 
February  1,  1980.  The  proposal  removes  the 
Incentive  to  make  late  payments  of  contri- 
butions on  the  earnings  of  State  and  local 
employees  when  the  prime  rate  Is  higher 
than  6  percent. 

Technical  correction  concerning  State  and 
local  employees  in  Utah 

A  provision  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  allows  the  State  of  Utah  to  extend 
social  security  coverage  to  certain  schools 
and  education-related  organizations  named 
In  the  provision.  Some  of  these  names  have 
since  changed.  Section  122  of  the  draft  bill 
would  amend  the  provision  to  allow  coverage 
to  be  extended  not  only  to  the  named 
groups,  but  to  their  successors  as  well. 
Relaxation   of  insured   status   requirements 

for  certain  workers  previously  entitled  to 

disability  insurance  benefits 

Section  123  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide 
that  a  worker  who  Initially  became  en- 
titled to  a  disability  benefit  before  reaching 
age  31  could  again  qualify  for  a  disability 
benefit  on  the  basis  of  a  more  appropriate 
insured-status  test  upon  the  later  recurrence 
of  a  disability. 

Current  law  applies  a  special  test  to  a 
worker  disabled  before  age  31:  he  may  be- 
come entitled  to  a  disability  benefit  If  he 
has  quarters  of  coverage  In  half  of  the  cal- 
endar quarters  elapsing  after  he  reached  age 
21  up  to  and  Including  the  quarter  in  which 
he  became  disabled.  A  worker  disabled  after 
reaching  age  31.  however,  may  become  en- 
titled to  a  disability  benefit  only  If  he  has 
20  quarters  oi  coverage  during  the  40-quar- 
ter  period  that  ends  with  the  quarter  In 
which  he  became  disabled.  In  many  cases, 
this  last  rule  has  prevented  a  worker  from 
becoming  entitled  to  disability  benefits  If  he 
had  been  so  entitled  before  he  reached  age 
31,  recovered  from  his  disability,  and  then 
suffered  a  recurrence  of  a  disability  at  or 
after  age  31.  Because  of  the  worker's  earlier 
disability,  there  has  been  insufficient  time 
for  him  to  obtain  the  needed  20  quarters  of 
coverage  before  his  subsequent  disability. 

The  proposal  woul^  continue  to  apply  a 
special  test  In  these  cases.  A  worker  who  has 
recovered  from  a  disability  Incurred  before 
age  31.  and  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  dis- 
ability benefits,  would  again  be  Insured  If 
he  has  1  quarter  of  covered  employment  for 
each  2  quarters  elapsing  after  he  reached 
age  21  (up  to  20  out  of  40  quarters) . 
Change  in  month  in  which  workmen's  com- 
pensation   payments    are    offset    against 

OASDI  benefits 

Currently.  If  a  disabled  worker  Is  under  age 
62,  his  social  security  disability  Insurance 
benefits  are  reduced  by  the  amount  of  his 
workmen's  compensation,  so  that  his  com- 
bined benefits  do  not  exceed  80  percent  of 
his  pre-dlsablUty  earnings.  The  reduction 
now  begins  In  the  month  foUovring  the 
month  In  which  the  Secretary  receives  notice 
of  the  worker's  receipt  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. Section  124  of  the  draft  bill  would 
reduce  the  disability  benefit  beginning  with 
the  first  month  In  which  the  worker  becomes 
entitled  to  both  social  security  disability  In- 
surance benefits  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, regardless  of  when  the  Secretary  Is  no- 
tified of  the  worker's  receipt  of  workmen's 
oomi>ensatlon. 


The  provision  will  eliminate  an  Incentive 
for    workers   to   delay   notifying   the   Secre- 
tary of   their  entitlement  for  or  receipt  of 
compensation  payments. 
Extension  of  workmen's  compensation  offset 

to   disabled   worker   beneficiaries  aged  62 

through  64  and  their  families 

Section  125  of  the  draft  bill  would  extend 
the  workmen's  compensation  offset  provision, 
described  previously,  to  workers  aged  62 
through  64  and  their  families.  At  present,  the 
offset  provision  Is  limited  to  disabled  work- 
ers under  age  62.  Extending  the  offset  to  age 
65  would  end  the  advantageous  treatment 
now  received  by  disabled  beneficiaries  aged 
62-64  as  compared  with  those  under  age  62. 
Elimination  of  requirement  that  application 

be  filed  for  OASDI  benefits  as  a  condition 

of  medicare  entitlement 

Section  126  of  the  bill  would  correct  a 
technical  difficulty  In  section  226  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  As  a  condition  of  receiving 
hospital  insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XVni  (Medicare)  an  individual  must 
be  entitled  to  benefits  under  title  n.  If  he 
were  still  working,  he  would,  under  the  law 
as  it  stood  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  monthly 
earnings  test  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977,  merely  have  established  his 
entitlement  under  title  II,  had  cash  bene- 
fits suspended  because  of  earnings,  and 
thereby  established  his  entitlement  to  Medi- 
care benefits.  In  any  month  of  low  earnings, 
the  individual  would  have  received  benefits 
under  title  II  because  of  the  monthly  earn- 
ings test.  However,  under  present  law  (as  de- 
scribed In  connection  vrtth  section  106  of  the 
draft  bill),  if  a  person  filed  for  title  II  cash 
benefits  at  age  65  to  establish  entitlement 
to  Medicare,  the  monthly  earnings  test 
could  be  triggered  by  an  Isolated  month  of 
no  earnings  or  low  earnings.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  monthly  test  would  not  be 
available  to  him  In  a  later  year  when  he 
actually  stopped  working  because  of  a  deci- 
sion to  retire.  In  order  to  reserve  the  "grace" 
year,  when  the  monthly  earnings  test  would 
apply,  section  128  of  the  draft  bill  would 
provide  for  separate  applications  for  title  n 
benefits  for  the  non-disabled  and  for  hospi- 
tal Insurance  benefits.  Individuals  who  have 
already  used  their  grace  year  and  wish  to 
withdraw  their  applications  and  repay  the 
cash  benefits  received  so  that  the  monthly 
test  would  be  available  in  a  later  year  of 
retirement,  will  be  deemed  to  have  filed  an 
application  for  Medicare  so  that  that  cover- 
age can  continue  without  interruption.  The 
section  would  not  Impair  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  Medicare  benefits  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals whose  previously  withdrawn  appli- 
cations for  Medicare  benefits  are  reinstated. 
Coverage  of  employees  of  foreign  subsidiaries 

of  American  em.ployer:  Elimination  of  re- 
quirement that  American  employer  be  a 

corporation 

Section  127  of  the  draft  bill  would  permit 
social  security  coverage  of  American  citizens 
working  outside  the  United  States  for  a  for- 
eign subsidiary  of  an  American  employer  that 
is  a  sole  proprietorship  or  partnership.  Under 
present  law,  social  security  coverage  may  be 
extended  to  such  individuals  only  when  they 
are  employees  of  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  an 
American  corporation. 
Coverage  of  employees  of  foreign  subsidiaries 

of  American  employers:  Foreign  employer 

may  be  an  affiliate 

Section  128  of  the  draft  bill  would  allow  a 
foreign  subsidiary,  which  must  now  be  a 
corporation,  to  be  an  unincorporated  busi- 
ness; and  It  would  reduce  the  ownership  In- 
terest In  the  subsidiary  (to  be  called  an 
"affiliate")  that  Is  required  to  be  held  by  the 
American  employer  from  20  percent  to  10 
percent. 

These  changes,  taken  together  with  sec- 
tion 127  of  the  draft  bill,  will  broaden  the 
availability   of   social   security   coverage   to 


American  citizens  working  abroad.  They  are 
not  Intended,  however,  to  extend  coverage 
to  services  that  are  excluded  from  coverage 
under  any  existing  or  future  International 
social  security  agreement  concluded  under 
section  233  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Change  in  date  upon  which  termination  of 
coverage  of  employees  of  nonprofit  organi- 
zations or  foreign  subsidiaries  of  domes- 
tic corporations  may  be  effective 
Section  129  would  provide  that  agreements 
providing  social  security  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  nonproAt  organizations  and  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  American  corporations 
can  be  terminated  no  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  second  calendar  yeetr  after  the  year  the 
organization  or  corporation  gives  notice. 

Employees  of  a  nonprofit  organization  and 
employees  of  a  foreirn  subsidiary  of  an  Amer- 
ican corporation  who  are  U.S.  citizens  are 
not  required  to  participate  in  the  social 
security  program.  They  can  receive  credit 
for  their  work  under  social  security  only  If 
the  nonprofit  organization  or  American  cor- 
poration enters  into  an  agreement  providing 
social  security  coverage  for  the  employees. 
The  organization  or  corporation  can  termi- 
nate the  agreement  by  giving  2  years'  ad- 
vance notice.  The  notice  period  begins  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  quarter  In  which  the 
notice  is  given  and  ends  2  years  later. 

The  change  Is  needed  to  prevent  employees 
whose  coverage  Is  being  terminated  from 
getting  unnecessarily  generous  treatment  by 
social  security.  Prior  to  the  1977  social  secu- 
rity amendments  a  worker  generally  received 
credit  for  a  quarter  of  coveage  for  a  calendar 
quarter  In  which  he  was  paid  at  least  (60  In 
wages.  Under  the  1977  amendments  the  rule 
for  earning  quarters  of  coverage  was  changed 
from  a  quarterly  to  an  annual  basis — In  1979 
a  worker  gets  one  quarter  of  coverage  for 
each  (250  of  annual  earnings.  As  a  result. 
If  nonprofit  organizations  and  American 
corporations  with  foreign  subsidiaries  termi- 
nate social  security  coverage,  their  employees 
could  get  more  quarters  of  coverage  In  the 
year  their  coverage  ends  than  they  could 
have  before  the  amendments.  In  some  cases 
an  employee  whose  ^overage  ended  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  could  get  4  quarters 
of  coverage — the  maximum  number  per  year 
The  same  situation  would  also  have  been 
true  for  State  and  local  employees  whose 
coverage  terminates;  however,  the  1977 
amendments  restricted  the  effective  date  of 
termination  of  coverage  of  State  and  local 
employees  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
The  proposal  would  result  in  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  employees  whose  coverage  can 
be  terminated. 

Extension  of  coverage  by  an  international 
social  security  agreement 
Section  130  of  the  bill  would  correct  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  inadvertent  omis- 
sion in  the  drafting  of  section  317  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977,  which 
authorized  the  International  agreemenU  pre- 
viously de  .crlbed.  Section  317  amended  title 
n  of  the  Sojial  Security  Act  to  cermlt  an 
International  agreement  to  establish  "meth- 
ods and  conditions  for  determining  under 
which  system  [i.e.,  the  foreign  system  or  our 
own]  employment,  self -employment,  or  other 
service  shall  result  in  a  period  of  coverage." 
As  explained  by  the  House  report  on  the  bill. 
"Under  this  clause,  jlfl  a  worker  with  a 
permanent  connection  with  one  system  Is 
covered  by  existing  law  under  the  other  sys- 
tem, an  agreement  could  provide  that  cov- 
erage be  under  the  system  with  which  the 
worker  has  the  permanent  connection." 
H.  Rep.  95-702.  pt.  1.  p.  88. 

The  defect  In  section  317  is  that  it  ne- 
glected to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
or  the  Social  Security  Act  to  define  the  work- 
er's service,  when  Included  In  an  Interna- 
tional agreement,  as  covered  employment  or 
self -employment  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Insurance  ContrlbuUons  Act  or  title  n  ot 
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tbe  Social  Security  Act.  As  a  result,  no  so- 
cial security  taxes  may  be  collected  with  re- 
spect to  such  service,  and  It  remains  ex- 
cluded from  coverage.  The  draft  bill  would 
remedy  this  omission. 

Coverage  of  services  of  nonresident  Filipinos 
in  Guam 

Section  131  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
the  exclusion  In  current  law  (section  210(a) 
(18)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  from  social 
security  coverage  of  services  performed  In 
Guam  by  nonresident  Filipinos.  Under  the 
law  nonresident  aliens  working  in  Ouam.  ex- 
cept nationals  of  the  Philippines  are  covered 
by  social  security.  The  repeal  would  assist 
the  many  Filipino  workers  who  enter  Ouam 
as  temporary  residents  but  later  become 
permanent  residents  to  secure  coverage  for 
the  work  they  had  previously  performed  as 
nonresident  aliens.  Also,  it  would  reduce  the 
competitive  advantage  of  reduced  labor  costs 
that  Is  now  enjoyed  by  companies  employ- 
ing Filipino  workers. 

Mutual  assistance  agreements 
Section  132  of  the  draft  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  t)he  governments  of  other  countries  to 
exchange  Information  necessary  to  secure  evi- 
dence of  entitlement  to  social  security  bene- 
fits and  to  maintain  beneficiary  rolls  under 
the  social  security  system  of  each  such  coun- 
try. Under  a  mutual  assistance  agreement, 
the  staff  of  the  social  security  system  of  the 
foreign   country  would   obtain   information 
from  sources  outside  the  United  States  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Department  to  process 
claims  and  verify  continuing  entitlement  to 
benefits  of  U.S.  social  security  beneficiaries 
who  are  living  in  that  country,  and  the  same 
service  would  be  provided  by  U.S.  social  se- 
curity offices  to  the  social  security  system  of 
that  country. 

Currently,  the  claim  of  an  Individual  resid- 
ing outside  the  United  States  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  is  developed  and  his  continu- 
ing entitlement  to  benefits  Is  verified  by 
HEW  personnel  In  the  United  States  througfh 
direct  correspondence  with  the  beneficiary  or 
with  the  asslsta'hce  of  U.S.  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts  abroad.  We  believe  that  the 
administration  of  the  social  security  program 
outside  the  United  States  would  be  more  effi- 
cient if  the  Department  could  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  social  security  agencies  in  other 
countries  In  developing  claims  and  verifying 
continuing  entitlement  to  benefits. 

Social  security  foreign  work  test 
Section  133  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  test  contained  in  present  law  which  pre- 
scribes the  monthly  amount  of  noncovered 
remunerative  activity  in  which  a  social  se- 
curity beneficiary  outside  the  United  States 
may  engage  before  losing  his  social  security 
benefit  for  that  month.  Under  the  current 
law.  If  a  beneficiary  works  on  7  or  more  cal- 
endar days  within  the  month  (regardless  of 
how  little  he  may  have  worked  on  each  of 
those  days)  he  loses  the  entire  benefit  for 
that  month.  It  seems  unduly  harsh  to  with- 
hold an  entire  month's  benefit  for  as  little 
as  one  hour  of  work  per  day  for  7  days  (which 
is  possible  under  current  law) .  The  draft  bUl 
would  modify  the  test  to  allow  beneficiaries 
to  work  as  many  as  45  hours  in  a  month  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  different  days  on 
which  the  work  was  performed,  without 
losing  benefits. 

Congressional  review  of  international 
agreements 

Section  134  of  the  draft  bill  would  reduce 
from  90  session  days  to  90  calendar  days  the 
time  during  w<hlch  an  International  social 
security  agreement  must  He  before  Congress 
before  It  becomes  effective. 

A  "session  day"  has  been  construed  by  the 
Parliamentarian  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  day  on  which  both  Houses  are 
in  session.  As  a  result,  the  current  90-day 
period  spans  almost  an  entire  year.  Also    if 


Congress  adjourns  sine  die  before  the  end 
of  the  period,  the  agreement  miist  be  re- 
submitted and  the  process  begun  anew. 
This  occurred  In  1978.  to  the  serioiis  disad- 
vantage of  a  number  of  elderly  United  States 
citizens,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  that 
the  United  States  had  negotiated  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  draft  bill  section  would  also  repeal  a 
provision  that  purports  to  prevent  such  an 
agreement  from  becoming  effective  if  either 
House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  of 
disapproval.  As  explained  by  the  President 
in  his  Message  to  the  Congress  of  June  21. 
1978.  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  a  breach  of 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

Pension  Reform  Act — cost  reimbursement 
Section  135  of  the  draft  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  payment  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds  for  expenses  Incurred  in  providing 
information  required  to  enable  an  employee 
benefit  plan  to  comply  with  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Pension  Re- 
form Act). 

Provisions  of  the  Pension  Reform  Act  re- 
quire administrators  of  most  employee  pen- 
sion  plans  to  furnish  to  plan   participants 
information   concerning    their   accrued   and 
vested  benefit  rights.  In  addition,  employers 
are  required  to  maintain  records,  in  accord- 
ance with  Department  of  Labor  regulations, 
sufficient   to   determine   the   benefits   which 
are,  or  may  become,  due  to  each  employee. 
While  some  pension  plans  do  not  have  the 
earnings   information   necessary   to   provide 
the   required   information,   the   Depaxtment 
of  HEW  does  maintain  it  and  has  already 
received  requests  from  some  plans  for  com- 
plete  earnings   histories   of   plan    members. 
The  requests  are  often  large  (500.000  earn- 
ings histories  must  be  provided  pursuant  to 
one   request   and  375.000  earnings  histories 
pursuant  to  another).  The  Department  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  requests  for  about 
3.300,000  individual  earnings  histories  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  9120  million.  This  section 
of  the  draft  bill  would  make  clear  that  re- 
imbursement of  these  costs  is  not  governed 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  or  by 
the    Privacy    Act.    Under   the    provisions   of 
these  Acts,  it  is  estimated  that  the  allow- 
able reimbursement  would  be  no  more  than 
$72    million.    Thus,    the   cost   to   the   social 
security  trust  funds  would  be  $48  million. 
Section    135   would  permit   the   Department 
to  recover  from  the  requesting  party  the  full 
cost   of   retrieving   and   transmitting   infor- 
mation   for    purposes    of   enabling    pension 
plans  to  comply  with  the   Pension  Reform 
Act,  and  would  save  the  trust  funds  approxi- 
mately $7  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Forgiveness  of  certain  unpaid  social  security 
taxes 
Section  136  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide 
forgiveness    of    all    unpaid    social    security 
taxes  resulting  from  service  in  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration.  The  Secretary  is  cur- 
rently  required   to   withhold   from   benefits 
payable  on  the  earnings  records  of  former 
War     Shipping     Administration     employees 
amounts  equal  to  any  unpaid  social  security 
taxes.  Such   unpaid  taxes  are  the  result  of 
coverage  being  extended  to  such  employees 
In   1943,   but  retroactive  to  1941.  The  pro- 
posal would  allow  the  Secretary  to  eliminate 
the  process  for  Identification  of  claims  in- 
volving the  unpaid  taxes,  the  deduction  of 
the  taxes  from  benefits,  and  notification  of 
the  claimant.  This  process  involves  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  time  and  expense  rel- 
ative to  the  amount  of  taxes  due. 

TrrLE  II — ELIMINATION  OF  CENDER-nASCD  DIS- 
TINCTIONS tTNOER  THE  OLO-AGE,  SURVIVORS, 
AND  DISABILrrr   INSXntANCE   PROGRAM 

Divorced  husbands 
Section  201  of  the  draft  bill  would  pro- 
vide social  security  benefits  for  aged  divorced 
husbands  and  aged  or  disabled  surviving  di- 
vorced husbands  based  on  their  former  wives' 


earnings  records.  ( Under  a  district  court  de- 
cision, benefits  are  being  paid  to  aged  di- 
vorced husbands.)  Currently,  the  statute 
provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  aged 
divorced  wives  and  aged  or  disabled  surviving 
divorced  wives  but  benefits  are  not  for  sim- 
ilarly situated  men. 

Remarriage  of  surviving  spouse  before  age  60 
Section  202  of  the  draft  bill  would  make 
the  requirements  for  widowers'  benefits  the 
same  as  they  now  are  for  widows.  Currently, 
widows  and  widowers  who  remarry  before  age 
60  are  treated  differently  with  respect  to 
their  eligibility  for  benefits  based  on  their 
deceased  spouses'  earnings.  A  woman  may 
qualify  for  benefits  as  a  surviving  spouse, 
even  though  she  has  remarried,  so  long  as 
she  is  not  married  at  the  time  she  applies  for 
benefits.  A  man.  on  the  other  hand,  currently 
loses  forever  his  eligibility  as  a  surviving 
spouse  of  his  deceased  wife  worker  If  he 
remarries  before  age  60. 

Illegitimate  children 
Section  203  of  the  draft  bill  would  modify 
the  law  applicable  to  benefits  for  illegitimate 
children  so  that  such  children  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  based  on  their  mothers'  earn- 
ings as  they  are  currently  for  benefits  based 
on   their  fathers'  earnings.  In  general,  the 
determination  of  one's  status  as  a  parent  or 
child  for  purposes  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  the  Intestate  succession 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  insured  in- 
dividual is  domiciled.  However,  an  illegiti- 
mate child  may  be  eligible  for  benefits  based 
upon  a  man's  earnings,   without  regard  to 
the    appropriate    State    intestate    laws.    If, 
among  other  things,  the  man  has  been  de- 
creed by  a  court  to  be  the  father  of  the 
child,  or  the  man  is  shown  by  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  to  be  the  father  of 
the  child.  Similar  provisions  do  not  currently 
apply  when  an  illegitimate  child  claims  a 
benefit  based  upon  his  mother's  earnings. 
Transitional  insured  status 
Section   204   of  the   draft   bill   would   ap- 
ply to  husbands  and  widowers  certain  social 
security    eligibility    provisions    which    cur- 
rently  apply    to   wives   and    widows.    Under 
current  law,   certain   workers  who   attained 
age   72    before    1969   are   eligible   for   social 
security  benefits  under  transitional  Insured 
status  provisions  which  require  fewer  quar- 
ters of  coverage   than   would   ordinarily   be 
required.  Wives  and  widows  of  eligible  male 
workers  who  reached  72  prior  to   1989  also 
are  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  provision, 
but  husbands  and  widowers  of  eligible  fe- 
male   workers    are    not.    The    amendment 
which  would  be  made  by  section  204  would 
extend  transitional   Insured  status  to  such 
husbands  and  widowers. 
Equalization  of  benefits  under  section  228 
Section  205  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
authorizes    benefits    for    certain    uninsured 
individuals    who    attained    age   72   prior   to 
1972.  In  order  for  a  couple  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  section,  both  spouses  must 
have   attained   age   72   prior   to    1972.   How- 
ever,  even   though   each   spouse  must  meet 
the  same  eligibility  requirements  he  or  she 
would   have   to   meet   if   not   married,   once 
the   eligibility   of   both   Is   determined,   the 
couple   Is   treated   as   If   the   husband   were 
the  retired   worker   and   the   wife   were  the 
dependent.  The  amount  of  the  special  pay- 
ment for  the  couple  is  not  divided  equally 
between    husband    and    wife.    Rather,    the 
payment,  which  comes  largely  from  general 
revenues,  is  allocated  so  that  the  husband 
Is  paid  two-thirds  of  it  and  the  wife  is  paid 
one-third.    Section    305    of    the    draft    bill 
would  require  that  the  payment  be  divided 
evenly  between  them. 

Father's  insurance  benefits 
Section  206  of  the  draft  bill  would  pro- 
vide social  security  benefits  for  a  father  who 
has  In  hla  care  an  entitled  child  of  his  re- 
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tired,  disabled,  or  deceased  wife  (pr  de- 
ceased former  wife).  Currently,  under  the 
statute,  a  mother  who  has  In  her  care  a 
child  of  such  a  spouse  receives  a  benefit  for 
both  herself  and  her  child  based  upon  the 
earnings  of  her  husband.  As  a  result  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Weinberger  v.  Wie- 
senfleld.  420  U.S.  636  (1976).  a  slmUarly  sit- 
uated widower  can  qualify  for  father's 
benefits  based  on  his  deceased  wife's  earn- 
ings. Benefits  are  not  provided  for  the  hus- 
band of  a  retired  or  disabled  worker  (or  the 
surviving  divorced  husband  of  a  deceased 
worker)  who  has  an  entitled  child  In  his  care. 
Section  206  would  amend  the  statute  to  con- 
form to  the  Wiesenfield  decision,  and  would 
provide  benefits  for  a  husband  or  surviving 
divorced  father  with  an  entitled  child  In  his 
care. 

Effect  of  marriage  on  childhood  disability 
beneficiary 

Section  207  of  the  draft  bill  would  termi- 
nate the  benefits  of  a  childhood  disability 
beneficiary,  regardless  of  sex,  when  the  bene- 
ficiary's spouse  is  no  longer  eligible  for  bene- 
fits as  a  childhood  disability  beneficiary  or 
disabled  worker  beneficiary.  A  childhood  disa- 
bility beneficiary  is  a  person  with  a  severe 
disability  that  began  before  age  22  who  is 
entitled  to  benefits  as  the  son  or  daughter  of 
an  insured  worker  who  is  entitled  to  social 
security  benefits  (or  who  has  died).  In  gen- 
eral, the  social  security  law  provides  for 
termination  of  dependent's  or  survivor's 
benefits  at  the  time  of  marriage,  since  it  Is 
presumed  that  the  dependency  situation  on 
which  the  benefits  are  based  no  longer  exists. 
An  exception  is  made  when  one  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary  marries  another,  since  It  can- 
not be  presumed  that  either  one  Is  able  to 
support  the  other.  Thus,  in  general,  when  a 
childhood  disability  bene 'clary  marries  an- 
other social  security  beneficiary,  the  benefits 
of  neither  spouse  are  terminated  by  reason  of 
the  marriage.  Hpwever,  when  a  childhood  dis- 
ability beneficl&ry  !s  married  to  another 
childhood  disability  beneficiary  or  to  a  dis- 
abled worker  beneficiary,  and  the  disability 
benefits  of  one  of  the  beneficiaries  is  termi- 
nated because  the  beneficiary  recovers  or  en- 
gages in  substantial  work,  the  continued  eli- 
gibility of  the  spouse  depends  upon  the 
spouse's  sex.  A  woman's  childhood  disability 
benefits  end  when  her  husband's  disability 
benefits  end.  However,  a  man's  childhood  dis- 
ability benefits  are  not  terminated  when  his 
wife's  disability  benefits  end.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  207  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  terminations  of  benefits  of 
childhood  disability  or  disabled  worker  bene- 
ficiaries occurring  after  the  month  of  enact- 
ment. 

Effect  of  marriage  on  other  dependents' 
or  survivors'  benefits 

Section  208  of  the  draft  bill  would  termi- 
nate social  security  payments  to  an  individ- 
ual, regardless  of  sex.  who  is  receiving  de- 
pendents' or  survivors'  benelts.  when  his  or 
her  spouse  Is  no  longer  eligible  for  childhood 
disability  benefits  or  benefits  as  a  disabled 
worker.  Currently,  in  general,  if  a  childhood 
disability  or  disabled  worker  beneficiary  mar- 
ries a  person  getting  certain  kinds  of  social 
security  dependent  or  survivor  benefits,  the 
benefits  of  each  Individual  continue.  If  the 
disabled  beneficiary  Is  a  male  and  he  recovers 
or  engages  in  substantial  work  and  his  bene- 
fits are  terminated,  his  wife's  benefits  also 
end.  If.  however,  the  disabled  beneficiary  Is 
a  woman,  her  husband's  benefits  are  not 
terminated  when  her  disability  benefits  end. 
The  amendments  made  by  section  208  would 
be  effective  with  respect  to  terminations  of 
benefits  of  childhood  disability  or  disabled 
worker  beneficiaries  occurring  after  the 
month  of  enactment. 

Treatment    of   self -employment   income    in 
community  property   States 

Section  209  of  the  draft  bill  would  permit 
self-employment  Income  of  a  married  couple 


la  a  community  property  State  to  be  cred- 
ited for  social  security  purposes  to  the  spouse 
who  exercises  the  greater  management  and 
control  over  the  trade  or  business.  Currently, 
in  community  property  States,  all  Income 
from  a  business  owned  or  operated  by  a  mar- 
ried couple  is  deemed,  for  purposes  of  social 
security,  to  be  the  husband's,  unless  the  wife 
exercises  substantially  all  management  and 
control.  In  all  other  States,  such  self-employ- 
ment Income  Is  credited  to  the  spouse  who 
owns  or  Is  predominantly  active  In  the  busi- 
ness. The  amendment  made  by  section  209 
would  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  1980. 
Credit  for  certain  military  service 

Section  210  of  the  draft  bill  would  apply 
to  widowers  a  provision  of  the  social  security 
law  which  currently  permits  a  widow,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  to  waive  the  right 
to  a  civil  service  survivor's  annuity  and  re- 
ceive credit  (not  otherwise  possible)  for  mili- 
tary service  prior  to  1957  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount  of, 
social  security  survivors'  benefits. 
Conforming  amendments 

Section  211  of  the  draft  bill  would  make  a 
number  of  conforming  changes  in  provisions 
of  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  are 
required  because  of  the  substantive  changes 
that  would  be  made  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  title  II  of  the  draft  bill. 

Effective  date 
Section  212  of  the  draft  bill  would  make 
title  II  of  the  bill  effective  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits-  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1980. 


□  2040 

SKYROCKETING  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tMnpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

CENOUIL     LEAVE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  today  for  a  special  order, 
together  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mottl)  ,  in  order  to  discuss  the  ever  sky- 
rocketing inflation,  which  last  week  was 
measured  to  be  18  percent.  I  have  asked 
some  other  Members  to  come  in  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  discuss  this  unprece- 
dented in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
and  one-half  decades  rise  in  inflation, 
and  at  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  . 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  thank  him  also  for  his 
leadership  in  focusing  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  the  chairman  of  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee task  force  on  inflation.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  is 
one  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress,  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, on  the  part  of  the  public.  I  think 
what  we  are  still  looking  for  are  easy, 
comfortable  answers  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  inflation  and,  frankly,  there  are 
none.  We  are  looking  for  answers  that 


hurt  our  neighbor  and  not  ourselves.  We 
have  to  find  answers  that  are  fairly  uni- 
form in  applicability. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rzcoro  at 
this  point  the  following  summary  of  rec- 
ommendations of  our  task  force  on  in- 
flation: 

Summary  op  Rbcommzkdatiokb, 
August  6,  1979 

(Task  Force  on  Infiatlon  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Budget:  Rep.  Paul  Simon.  Chair- 
man; Rep.  Robert  Glalmo,  ex  officio;  Rep. 
Jim  Wright,  ex  officio;  Rep.  Jim  Mattox;  Rep. 
James  Jones:  Rep.  Stephen  Solarz;  Rep. 
Richard  Gephardt;  Rep.  BUI  Nelson;  Rep. 
Bud  Shuster;    Rep.   Eldon  Rudd.) 

(This  set  of  recommendations  follows  two 
months  of  bearings  by  the  Task  Force.  A 
complete  report,  with  a  detailed  analysis 
and  rationale  for  the  recommendations  and 
a  transcript  of  the  hearings,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  September.  It  will  include  dissent- 
ing views  of  individual  members  of  the 
Task  Force  on  specific  recommendations.) 

NOTE  TO  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  MEMBERS 

(This  summary  of  recommendations  is  an 
unofficial  publication  of  the  Task  Force,  re- 
leased by  oral  agreement  of  a  majority  of 
the  Task  Force  members.  The  complete  re- 
port to  be  Issued  in  September,  with  ma- 
jority and  minority  views,  will  be  the  of- 
ficial report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Inflation.) 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTORT  STATEMENT 

The  economic  aim  of  the  Nation  should 
be  full  employment,  a  gradually  rising  liv- 
ing standard,  and  close  to  no  inflation. 

The  goals  cannot  be  achieved  this  year  or 
next,  but  they  are  achievable. 

They  will  not.  however,  be  reached  without 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
and  Congress,  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people.  Infiatlon  is  caused  in 
part  by  all  segments  of  our  economy  trying 
to  "get  ahead"  of  price  rises,  such  as  the 
OPEC  price  increase,  or  to  incretae  their 
income  faster  than  real  output.  As  CBO 
Director  Alice  M.  Rlvlln  has  written: 

"Any  program  to  deal  with  Inflation  is 
basically  a  program  for  distributing  the 
necessary  short-term  reductions  in  real  in- 
come. This  is  so  whether  It  is  made  explicit  or 
not.  If  traditional  macroeconomlc  techniques 
are  used,  the  unemployed  bear  the  cost  of  ad- 
justment. If  the  ICC  were  ab<Hlshed,  the 
trucker  would  bear  the  cost;  eliminate  farm 
price  suppKJrts,  the  farmer  Is  hurt;  eliminate 
the  minimum  wage,  some  poor  pec^le  are 
hurt;  maintain  Regulation  Q.  the  small 
saver  Is  hurt;  eliminate  indexing  Social 
Security  payments,  the  elderly  are  hurt;  im- 
pose direct  wage  controls,  the  steelworker  is 
hurt." 

These  recommendations  are  an  attempt  to 
provide  answers  which  are  realistic,  which 
Impose  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made. 
In  a  reasonably  equitable  manner.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Nation  seeks  comfortable 
easy  answers  to  the  Infiatlon  problem,  to 
that  extent  we  pursue  illusory  goals  which 
win  escape  us. 

To  those  who  also  look  for  one  single 
answer  to  infiatlon.  these  recommendations 
offer  no  solace,  for  the  assault  on  inflation 
must  be  on  a  variety  of  fronts  simultane- 
ously. 

A  few  statistics  provide  background  for 
our  recommendations: 

So  far  in  19/9.  Infiatlon.  as  measured  by 
the  consumer  price  index,  has  averaged  13.6 
percent. 

Since  1973  Infiatlon  has  been  averaging 
8  percent  per  year. 

Prom  1955  to  1965  Inflation  averaged  1.6 
percent  per  year. 

Of  the  projected  1979  federal  Indebtedness 
of  $839  billion.  $303  billion  will  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  last  five  years.  There  are 
times  when  deficits  are  necessary  and  desir- 
able, but  we  will  soon  mark  only  one  year 
out  of  twenty  when  the  budget  has  been  In 
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balance,  a  record  which  Is  economically  In- 
defensible. And  while  It  is  true  that  our 
Indebtedness  compared  to  Oross  National 
Product  Is  not  as  high  as  It  wa6  Ln  the  peak 
year  of  1958,  It  Is  also  true  that  our  national 
debt  Is  38.2  percent  of  our  ONP  compared 
to  22.3  percent  for  Japan,  and  13.8  percent 
In  West  Germany,  and  the  latter  two  figures 
are  artificially  high  compared  to  ours  be- 
cause their  federal  governments  assume 
many  of  the  obligations  which  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  assume  In  our  system. 

An  Increasing  percentage  of  our  tax  dol- 
lar la  going  for  Interest  rather  than  goods 
and  services.  In  Fiscal  Year  1980  the  cost 
of  Interest  on  federal  Indebtedness  will  be 
>58  billion,  or  about  11  percent  of  the  fed- 
eral outlay. 

Even  a  7  percent  rate  of  Inflation  (which 
now  looks  good)  would  mean  a  doubling  of 
prices  In  10  years,  quadrupling  In  20  years, 
and  approximately  an  eight-fold  Increase  In 
30  years.  An  extension  of  a  7  percent  Infla- 
tion rate  would  mean  that  in  30  years,  to- 
day's dollar  would  be  worth  13  cents  and 
today's  •8,000  car  would  cost  $61,000 

But  more  Important  than  these  grim  flg- 
ures,  today's  much  talked  about  "lack  of 
confidence  In  government"  will  look  un- 
believably good  compared  with  what  would 
emerge  if  such  Inflation  continues.  Unless 
Inflation  Is  brought  under  control  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  Is  now  the  case — and 
soon — our  free  system  of  government  will  be 
drastically  altered,  almost  certainly  for  the 
worse.  Democracy  as  an  Institution  Is  threat- 
ened when  there  is  persistent  run-away 
Inflation  for  a  number  of  years,  the  case  of 
Germany  more  than  four  decades  ago  the 
most  tragic  and  extreme  example. 

Today  we  should  learn  that  history  lesson 
not  when  It  Is  too  late. 

The  attached  40  recommendations  form 
the  outline  of  an  assault  on  Inflation.  They 
represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
budget  Committee's  Task  Force  on  Infla- 
tion, though  additional  opinions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  filed  before  the  report  Is  printed 
and  formally  submitted. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  staff  research, 
consultations,  and  testimony  from  81  wit- 
nesses In  13  days  of  hearings. 

The  Task  Force  Is  under  no  illusions  that 
these  recommendations  will  be  accepted  en 
masse.  But  we  Intend  to  follow  through  and 
will  report  to  the  Budget  Committee  and 
to  the  House  where  action  has  been  taken 
and  where  It  has  not  been  taken.  We  will 
make  our  first  report  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, or  early  October. 

FISCAL   AND    MONFTART    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  public  perceives  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  as  the  sole  cause  of  inflation.  They 
do  form  a  significant  portion  of  the  cause 
but  a  variety  of  other  factors  are  also  Im- 
portant, OPEC  price  Increases  and  crop  fail- 
ures being  two  examples.  But  the  major 
focus  of  Inflation  control  U  properly  on  flscal 
and  monetary  policy,  and  that  policy  could 
more  effectively  restrain  Inflation  If  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  were  considered 
and/or  actions  taken: 

1.  Recognize  the  relaUoruhip  between  deftdtt 
and  monetary  policy 

WhUe  there  is  an  immediate,  limited  di- 
rect Impact  on  Inflation  through  federal  defi- 
cits, we  must  recognize  that  the  major  im- 
pact of  yearly  deficits  is  long-range  and  in- 
direct—long-range In  the  accumulated  im- 
pact of  deficits  and  indirect  in  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  large  deficits  and  accumu- 
lated debts  pressures  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sometimes  to  adopt  monetary  policies 
which  accommodate  loose  fiscal  policies. 

Almost  any  period  selected  Illustrates  the 
problem.  Prom  1952  to  1961  we  averaged  a 
•2  2  billion  yearly  deficit,  the  money  stock 
grew  1.8  percent  and  we  had  about  a  2  per- 
cent Inflation  rate.  Prom  1961  to  1974  we 
averaged  an  annual  increase  in  Indebtedness 
of  $8.2  bUUon,  money  grew  at  an  average 


of  4.1  percent,  Interest  rates  were  higher, 
and  Inflation  rose  to  an  average  of  4.3  per- 
cent. Prom  1969  to  1974  the  Government 
debt  grew  an  average  of  •10.8  billion  per 
year,  money  stock  Increased  an  average  of 
6.1  percent  annually.  Interest  rates  went 
higher  and  Inflation  averaged  Just  under  6 
percent.  If  we  fall  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental, practical  relationship  between  flscal 
and  monetary  policy  (even  though  In  theory 
there  Is  no  connection),  we  will  never  deal 
effectively  with  the  Inflation  phenomenon. 

That  does  not  mean  that  deficits  should 
always  be  avoided.  There  are  times  when 
deficits  are  unavoidable  without  working 
great  injustices.  A  look  at  the  total  economy 
Is  essential  In  determining  fiscal  policy.  But 
to  continue  the  present  policies  of  regular 
deficits — even  when  the  economy  Is  func- 
tioning reasonably  well — metes  out  the 
punishment  of  inflation,  often  on  those  who 
can  afford  It  least. 

2.  Carefully  pace  fiscal,  monetary  reforms 
Movement  to  sounder  flscal  and  monetary 
policies  must  be  accomplished  gradually  and 
steadily,  assuming  the  general  state  of  the 
Nation's  economy  permits  this.  A  sudden 
shift  to  a  balanced  budget  in  Fiscal   Year 

1980,  for  example,  would  cause  major  dis- 
locations. In  view  of  the  latest  economic 
news  It  appears  unlikely  that  a  balanced 
budget  can  be  accomplished  In  Fiscal  Yeir 

1981.  If  possible  Fiscal  Year  1980  deficits 
should  be  below  those  of  1979.  those  of  1981 
below  those  of  1980. 

A  gradual  reduction  In  the  federal  def- 
icit— eliminating  It  in  FY  1983 — and  a 
reduction  of  federal  borrowing  In  the  private 
money  market  should  permit  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  adopt  a  policy  of  gradual 
lessening  of  growth  In  money  supply,  moving 
In  a  few  years  to  a  steady  policy  of  money 
growth.  But  this  can  happen  only  if  policies 
such  as  those  advocated  in  point  4  of  this  sec- 
tion are  accepted,  for  the  American  public 
will  not — and  should  not — accept  a  reduction 
of  Inflation  with  all  of  the  sacrifices  being 
made  by  the  least  fortunate  In  our  society. 
3.  Ai>oid  tax  cuts 

Unless  there  Is  further  significant  dete- 
rioration In  the  economy.  Congress  and  the 
Administration  should  avoid  tax  cuts  until 
the  budget  Is  balanced,  attractive  as  tax  outs 
are  politically.  The  nation  would  have  been 
much  better  served  had  the  last  tax  cut 
gone  Into  reducing  the  deficit.  If  unemploy- 
ment rises,  the  economy  will  be  better  served 
by  targeted,  specific  employment  assistance 
than  more  costly  and  less  efficient  tax  cuts.  ' 
In  addition  to  the  Inflationary  problems  of 
a  tax  cut  Its  design  as  a  stimulus  Is  not 
likely  to  take  effect  until  some  time  after 
January  1,  1980,  and  by  that  tlm«  the  econ- 
omy may  be  on  the  way  to  recovery.  An 
exception  to  this  "no  tax  cut"  policy  might 
be  a  program  of  Real  Wage  Insurance,  If 
one  re-emerges  ttom  the  Administration. 
The  Task  Force  neither  endorses  nor  opposes 
such  a  program  because  we  do  not  know 
what  may  be  proposed.  But  If  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  accepted,  the  cost  should  be  borne 
by  a  portion  of  the  windfall  profits  tax,  or 
some  other  modification  of  the  present  tax 
law,  rather  than  by  a  revenue  loss.  If  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  Insist  on  a  tax 
cut,  a  reduction  In  Social  Security  taxes  Is 
less  Infiatlonary  than  most  other  forms  of 
tax  reductions. 

When  federal  revenues  are  sufficient  so  that 
taxes  can  be  cut — or  when  inflationary  tax 
loopholes  now  in  the  law  are  closed,  such  as 
capital  gains  taxes  on  land  speculation — then 
the  tax  cuts  which  should  be  considered 
Include: 

(a)  An  Increase  in  the  accelerated  depreci- 
ation write-off.  The  revenue  loss  could  be 
partially  recouped  by  phasing  out  certain  tax 
instruments  which  have  proven  inefficient. 

(b)  A  decrease  In  the  capital  gains  tax 


only  on  common  stocks.  The  equity  market 
clearly  must  be  Improved.  Corporate  equities 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  assets  of  the 
average  household  today  are  less  than  half 
the  percentage  they  were  a  decade  ago. 
Many  industries  which  need  capital  cannot 
get  It  through  the  equity  market,  the  con- 
crete Industry  being  one  of  many  such 
examples. 

(c)  A  variation  of  the  above;  lower  capital 
gains  taxes  on  high  technology  stocks. 

(d)  Greater  encouragement  to  savings. 
The  greatest  encouragement  to  savings,  both 
In  thrift  and  Insurance  institutions,  would 
be  to  halt  Inflation.  But  a  tax  Incentive 
might  also  be  helpful.  Our  individual  rate  of 
savings  Is  currently  5.3  percent,  compared  to 
roughly  12.7  percent  In  West  Germany  and 
22.2  percent  in  Japan. 

We  assume  that  In  order  to  balance  such 
a  long-range  antl-lnflatlon  tax  program 
other  tax  cuts  would  be  provided  for  fair- 
ness. But  the  function  of  this  Task  Force  is 
to  deal  with  the  Inflation  problem. 

4.  Recognize   the   jobs-monetary  policy   tie 
We  must  gradually  devise  a  system  for  a 

government  guarantee  of  Jobs,  when  Jobs 
cannot  be  provided  In  the  private  sector. 
Unless  that  guarantee  Is  provided,  pressures 
will  mount  regularly  for  deficit-creating  tax 
cuts  or  "temporary"  Jobs  programs — and 
these  result  In  pressures  on  the  Federal 
Reserve's  monetary  policy.  It  is  no  historic 
accident  that  generally  since  World  War  n 
the  years  In  which  we  have  had  high  employ-  ^ 
ment  we  had  low  Infiation.  This  Is  not  to  sug- 
gest the  opposite  of  the  Phillips  Curve  eco- 
nomic theory,  but  rather  that  if  we  do  not 
gradually  build  into  our  budgets  a  flexible 
Job  guarantee  mechanism,  the  pressures  for 
deficits  win  Inevitably  mount,  and  that  ulti- 
mately win  have  Its  Impact  on  monetary 
policy.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Arthur  Bums 
called  for  an  end  to  "Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment" In  this  nation,  and  properly  so,  for  a 
sound  monetary  policy  is  unlikely  to  emerge 
In  this  nation  without  a  sound  Jobs  pro- 
gram. A  good  Illustration  is  the  position  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy,  who  reports  he  Is 
reluctant  to  report  a  measure  on  monetary 
policy  which  he  believes  is  needed  because  of 
Its  possible  Impact  on  employment.  While 
that  personification  of  the  problem  Is  rare, 
the  dilemma  faced  by  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Is  real.  We  are  not  suggesting 
that  public  employment  is  a  desirable  substi- 
tute for  high-productive  Jobs  In  the  private 
•sector,  but  that  public  employment  Is  a  more 
desirable  public  policy  alternative  than  no 
employment.  Unemployment  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  permanent  phenomenon  which 
win  not  completely  disappear,  and  stands 
as  a  threat  to  sound  monetary  policy. 

5.  Give    the    President    stand-by    authority 

to  create  fobs 

In  most  countries  the  executive  branch 
has  greater  fiexlbiUty  in  dealing  with  tem- 
porary dips  In  the  economy.  At  letet  until  a 
long-range  Jpbs  policy  (as  outlined  In  Point 
4)  is  realized,  a  stand-by  authority  to  create 
Jobs  In  areas  of  high  unemployment  is 
desirable. 

The  counter-cyclical  program  now  pending 
In  Congress  can  help,  though  additional  pro- 
grams with  greater  fiexlbility  should  be  de- 
vised. The  President  should  have  seme 
public  service  Jobs  programs  "on  the  shelf" 
which  he  can  utilize  quickly  In  times  when 
unemployment  is  rising.  Tlie  legislative 
machinery  of  Congress  Is  often  too  awkward 
and  slow  and  Imprecise  to  deal  effectively 
and  swiftly  with  problems  which  may  de- 
velop. A  flexible  executive  response  will  be 
more  Important  In  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  because  the  international 
monetary  situation  may  lessen  the  flexibility 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  to  provide  a 
quick  stimulus  to  the  economy.  We  should 
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recognize  that  in  the  nations  which  are  deal- 
ing with  Inflation  more  successfully  than  we 
are,  both  their  central  banks  and  their  chief 
executives  have  additional  power  on  economic 
policy.  In  part  this  grows  out  of  a  much 
different  banking  system  and  the  parlia- 
mentary system  of  government. 

6.  Examine  Defense  Expenditures 

The  sizable  national  expenditures  on  de- 
fense makes  budget  balancing  difficult,  and 
causes  a  skewing  of  research  efforts.  In  1977, 
the  United  States  spent  6.1  percent  of  Its 
GNP  on  defense,  West  Germany  3.6  percent, 
Japan  0.9  percent,  France  3.7  percent,  Norway 
3.2  percent,  Denmark  2.6  percent,  Switzerland 
2.1  percent,  the  United  Kingdom  5.0  percent, 
Belgium  3.1  .percent,  and  the  Netherlands  3.5 
percent.  Three  of  those  nations  now  have  a 
per  capita  GNP  higher  than  the  U.S.,  and 
Japan  Is  within  7  percent  of  the  U.S.  And 
none  of  those  four  countries  has  a  rate  of 
inflation  as  high  as  the  United  States. 
Germany's  is  3.8  percent,  Japan  2.6  percent, 
Switzerland  1.8  percent,  and  Sweden  6.1 
percent. 

On  at  least  one  recent  occasion  the  Soviets 
have  suggested  a  willingness  to  pursue  Joint 
budget  reductions  In  defense.  The  problem  Is 
one  of  measurement,  as  well  as  verification, 
but  Independent  of  SALT  II  this  possibility 
should  be  pursued.  An  informal  agreement  at 
one  time  between  our  two  nations  did  result 
In  a  temporary  reduction  In  defense  expend- 
itures. It  would  be  healthy  for  both  nations 
If  It  happened  again. 

And  If  that  is  not  possible,  we  must  re- 
examine our  defense  alms  And  see  If  some  of 
our  friends  cannot  shoulder  a  larger  share  of 
the  financial  burden.  The  present  pattern  of 
much  higher  expenditures  on  defense  by  the 
United  States  than  other  nations  grew  out  of 
a  time  when  the  United  States  was  a  huge 
economic  giant  compared  to  others.  While 
we  still  play  a  dominant  economic  role, 
others  now  have  strong  economies  also.  In 
the  final  analysis,  there  is  a  trade-off  between 
producing  defense  goods  and  other  goods.  A 
reduction  In  defense  expenditures  will  permit 
greater  expansion  of  capital  Investment  In 
non-defense  sectors  «nd/nr  of  consumer 
goods  production.  Either  will  reduce  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Ultimately,  if  we  don't  want  high  inflation 
rates,  we  face  a  choice  of  accepting  one  of 
these  three: 

1.  Higher  taxes; 

2.  High  unemployment: 

3.  Reduced  defense  expenditures. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  nation's 
economy  cannot  stand  the  present — or 
higher— defense  expenditures.  But  we  do  sug- 
gest that  if  that  Is  the  choice,  then  we  must 
be  aware  that  we  must 'have  higher  taxes, 
assuming  neither  high  unemployment  nor 
high  inflation  Is  an  acceptable  alternative. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  long  pretend  that  we 
can  avoid  this  difficult  choice.  By  "avoiding" 
the  choice,  we  choose  high  inflation. 
7.  Strengthen  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

H.R.  7 — recently  passed  by  the  House — 
would  appear  to  be  a  minimal  step  in  that 
direction.  An  increasing  percentage  of  the 
nation's  money  should  fall  under  the  direct 
Influence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  At 
the  present  time  a  decreasing  percentage  of 
money  operations  is  under  the  Influence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  scattered  na- 
ture of  our  banking  system  some  closer 
survey  of  the  current  monetary  scene  (in- 
cluding consumer  credit)  appears  desirable. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  House  has  recently 
passed  a  bUl  (H.R.  7)  which  authorizes  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  obtain  weekly  money  sup- 
ply Information  from  non -member  deposi- 
tory Institutions.  We  further  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  consider  the  possibility  of  also  au- 
thorizing the  Federal,  Reserve  to  collept  data 


on  consumer  credit  and  other  cre<lit  variables 
on  a  weekly  basis. 

8.  Keep  credit  allocation  authority 
Efforts  to  take  away  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
credit  allocation  should  be  resisted.  Use  of 
credit  controls  should  be  rare,  and  then  their 
use  should  be  selective  and  temporary;  but 
when  certain  sections  of  the  economy  be- 
come overheated  their  use  should  be  con- 
sidered. Their  Impact  Is  much  swifter  than 
the  use  of  broader  monetary  powers.  Mone- 
tary power  can  slow  down  the  economy  gen- 
erally. Credit  controls,  however,  can  be  used 
to  quickly  slow  down  an  isolated  segment  of 
the  economy  which  is  overheated. 

9.  Use  informal  Federal  Reserve  rolls 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  should,  from 
time  to  time,  consider  making  general  re- 
quests of  savings  Institutions  to  slightly  re- 
strict credit.  This  Is  not  unprecedented  and 
not  without  some  Impact,  however  limited. 
10.  Avoid  further  indexation 

Indexation  of  taxes  or  federal  programs  to 
the  CPI  Is  In  and  of  Itself  Inflationary.  While 
we  recognize  that  Indexation  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, for  example,  is  an  accepted  and  legiti- 
mate protection  for  our  retired  citizens,  we 
believe  that  a  review  of  other  programs  now 
Indexed  by  the  appropriate  committees  is 
desirable.  Further  mdexatlon  either  in  the 
public  or  private  sector  should  be  avoided. 
Indexation  is  Inflation  feeding  upon  itself. 

RECOMMENDED     WAGE     AND     P3ICE     ACTIONS 

While  there  are  dangers  in  dealing  with 
wage/price  problems,  there  are  greater  dan- 
gers In  not  dealing  with  them,  assuming 
some  wisdom  and  prudence  is  exercised.  We 

suggest : 

1.  Avoid  stand-by  wage  and  price  controls 
at  this  time 

Other  means  of  bringing  inflation  under 
control  suggested  in  this  report  should  be 
utilized.  However,  when  we  are  past  the 
present  period  of  high  Inflation  it  would  be 
desirable  to  grant  the  President  continuing 
wage  and  price  authority.  Simply  having  the 
stand-by  authority  makes  his  "Jawboning" 
and  other  efforts  at  inflation  control  more 
effective  and  there  may  be  emergencies  In 
the  future  when,  for  short  periods  of  time, 
the  President  should  use  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. The  historic  record — contrary  to  pub- 
lic myth — suggests  that  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions wage  and  price  controls  served  the 
nation  well. 

2.  Reduce  oil  dependence 
While  the  astronomical  37  percent  Increase 
in  energy  costs  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1979  is  not  likely  to  continue  at  that  level, 
energy  costs  probably  will  continue  to  rise. 
Programs  to  diminish  the  use  of  petroleum 
products  should  be  promoted.  ITils  should 
Include: 

(a)  Conservation  programs.  There  ought 
to  be  specific  attainable  goals,  e.g.,  insulat- 
ing all  homes  in  the  nation  In  the  next 
seven  years.  If  all  homes  In  the  nation  were 
Insulated  there  would  be  a  saving  of  (3.8  bil- 
lion during  the  coming  winter  alone.  There 
would  also  be  a  sizable  reduction  in  oil  Im- 
ports. The  Nation  has  yet  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  conservation.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  spend 
our  way  out  of  the  energy  dilemma. 

(b)  Purchasing  authority.  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  has  testified  that  if  a  national  cor- 
poration to  purchase  oil  from  other  nations 
were  given  adequate  authority,  some  price 
savings  could  be  achieved.  This  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(c)  Substitute  fuels.  Efforts  to  encourage 
use  of  coal  rather  than  oil  has  the  double 
Impact  of  being  less  expensive  and  reducing 
oil  imports.  Actions  to  promote  coal,  and 
carefully  planned  actions  to  promote  solar 
energy  and  synthetic  fuels  are  likely  to  dis- 


courage further  escalation  of  Imported 
crude. 

3.  Strengthen  wage-price-guideline* 
programs 

The  wage  and  price  guidelines  program 
developed  by  the  Administration  has  been 
more  effective  than  Is  generally  perceived. 
Its  status  should  be  clarified,  and  the  pro- 
gram supported.  If  the  Administration  pro- 
poses a  Real  Wage  Insurance  program.  It 
should  be  carefully  considered.  The  Task 
Force  does  not  have  the  data  and  specifics 
on  what  the  Administration  might  propose 
and  could  not  make  an  evaluation. 
4.  Avoid  inflationary  example 

The  U.S.  Government  should  not  be  an 
Infiatlonary  price-setter,  yet  too  often  we  are. 
As  one  minor  example,  the  cost  of  postage 
has  been  rising  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Federal  agencies 
which  regulate  rates  should,  for  the  most 
part,  confine  those  rate  Increases  to  actual 
infiation  costs  or  less. 

5.  Strengthen  exports 

Loss  of  exports  weakens  the  dollar,  and 
every  depreciation  of  the  dollar  is  infiatlon- 
ary. A  one  percentage  point  reduction  In 
the  International  value  of  the  dollar  adds 
between  0.1  and  0.15  percentage  points  to 
the  inflation  rate.  In  1978  the  United  States 
remained  the  world's  largest  exporter — but 
Just  barely.  West  Germany  was  only  •eOO 
million  behind  the  United  States.  But  when 
you  rank  the  top  15  exporters  (In  total  sales) 
for  1978  on  a  per  capita  basis  you  get  » 
much  different  picture: 

Per  capita 
1978  exports 

Saudi  Arabia —  - •4.736.84 

Pelelum    4,673.17 

Switzerland    3,761.99 

Netherlands —     3,583.69 

Sweden   2,870.93 

Denmark 2,328.77 

Germany 2,322.89 

Canada    2.020.24 

Austria  — 1.  624  50 

France — -     1,483.00 

United   Kingdom 1,283.80 

Italy 986.46 

Japan - -         852.02 

Taiwan    741.82 

United   States.- 655.19 

These  statistics  tell  a  story.  VS.  business 
and  government  continue  to  Ignore  the  for- 
eign market  more  than  they  should. 

And  the  educational  community  within 
the  nation  has  not  recognized  this  new  era. 
We  remain  the  only  Industrial  nation  which 
does  not  require  foreign  language  training  by 
our  students.  We  are  not  adequately  studying 
languages  and  cultures  of  other  countries, 
and  as  a  result  we  are  not  getting  to  know 
our  customers.  Not  surprisingly,  we  do  not 
sell  ELS  well  as  we  should.  And  that  adds  to 
our  Inflation  problems. 

6.  Resist  protectionism 
Protectionist  sentiment  In  Congress,  while 

understandable,  can  lead  to  actions  which 
are  inflationary.  They  should  be  resisted.  If 
additional  legislation  Is  needed  to  protect 
both  workers  and  Industries  adversely  Im- 
pacted by  foreign  goods,  that  legislation 
should  be  produced.  What  clearly  is  needed 
Is  a  little  greater  foresight  by  both  business 
and  the  government  for  situations  which 
marginal  industries  face.  If  there  were  more 
planning  of  the  right  kind,  the  protectionist 
clamor  would  subside. 

7.  Promote  competition 
Competition  forces  prices  down,  but  too 

often  there  Is  no  competition.  The  Increasing 
concentration  of  corporate  power  presents  a 
major  dUemma  to  the  nation.  Rep.  Morris 
Udall's  bin  would  set  up  a  special  committee 
of  the  House  to  study  this  matter  and  de- 
serves prompt  attention.  There  Is  historic 
precedent  for  this.  In  the  1930'a  the  Tempo- 
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rary  National  Economic  Committee  was  es- 
tabllsbed  to  study  and  analyze  competition 
and  price  behavior.  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  executive  branch  served  on 
It,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen.  Joseph 
O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming.  We  must  again  face 
this.  Instead  of  spending  money  on  new  Ideas 
and  on  research,  too  many  corporations 
spend  their  money  acquiring  already  existing 
firms.  When  demand  diminishes,  the  theory 
is,  prices  drop.  In  some  sections  of  our  econ- 
omy, that  continues  to  work;  in  others  it  does 
not.  We  need  to  reexamine  the  structure  of 
the  American  economy  and  reassess  public 
policy  toward  economic  concentration.  In- 
centives for  smaller  businesses  and  for 
greater  freedom  in  the  economy  should  be 
examined. 

8.  Enact  a  youth  differential 
Most  nations  have  a  youth  differential  as 
part  of  their  minimum  wage  law.  It  has  not 
resulted  in  substitution  for  older  workers  In 
these  nations,  as  the  opponents  claim  it 
would  here,  but  has  placed  those  less  attrac- 
tive to  employers  in  Jobs.  Perhaps  a  limita- 
tion in  numbers  i>er  employer,  restricting  the 
benefits  to  new  workers  only  or  an  initial  ex- 
periment in  several  states  would  make  It 
more  palatable.  Prom  the  Inflation  point  of 
view,  it  would  diminish  labor  costs  slightly 
and  make  productive  a  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  not  now 
productive. 

9.  Rely  more  on  "target  pricing"  in 
agriculture 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  of  both  Houses 
should  carefully  examine  the  possibility  of 
greater  use  of  target  prices,  rather  than 
present  programs,  to  protect  the  family  farm 
and  also  the  consumer.  The  examination 
should  Include  products  not  traditionally 
covered  by  target  prices,  such  as  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Leas  reliance  should  be  placed  on  loan 
programs.  Set-asides  cost  the  nation  both  in 
lost  productivity  and  approximately  $600 
million  annually  in  federal  funds.  Sugar 
legislation  often  has  been  an  example  of  an 
inflationary  response  to  a  domestic  need. 
There  are  inflationary  and  non -inflationary 
means  of  dealing  with  agricultural  prob- 
lems. We  should  choose  the  latter. 

10.  Urge  citizen  involvement 
The  President  and  Congress  should  en- 
courage citizen  involvement  in  the  flght 
against  Inflation,  and  food  is  a  good  example 
where  that  is  possible.  Price  buying  should 
be  encouraged.  Alternative  product  purchas- 
ing should  be  stressed,  so  that  if  beef  Is  too 
high,  there  should  be  encouragement  to 
shift  to  pork  or  poultry  or  fish.  The  Presi- 
dent could  urge  Americans  to  plant  gardens. 
This  would  reduce  prices,  increase  nutri- 
tional Intake,  and  give  people  a  sense  that 
they  are  doing  something  personally  to  flght 
Inflation.  The  President  and  Congress  should 
make  the  public  increasingly  aware  that  the 
flght  against  inflation  Is  not  a  battle  which 
U  fought  In  Washington  alone,  but  also  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  nation. 

It.  Change  trucking  regulations 
Trucking  regulations   which   force  empty 
hauls  and  escalate  the  price  of  food  should 
be  eliminated  and/or  modified. 

12.  Tie  state  revenue  to  sales  tax  reduction 
State  revenue  sharing  comes  up  for  reau- 
thorization soon.  If  It  is  reauthorized,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  tying  state 
revenue  sharing  to  a  reduction  in,  or  the 
elimination  of,  the  sales  tax  on  food  or 
other  items  in  those  sutes  which  have  such 
taxes.  This  would  result  In  a  direct  reduc- 
tion of  food  costs. 

13.  Avoid  interest-increasing  legislation 
Congress  should  avoid  legislative  changes 
which  cause  Increased  Interest  rates.  Of  the 


9.2  percent  inflation  rate  of  1978,  approxi- 
mately one-ninth  can  be  arithmetically  at- 
tributed to  the  increase  in  interest  rates.  An 
example  of  this  type  of  legislation  is  found 
in  proposals  to  take  the  limitation  off  of  the 
amounts  thrift  institutions  can  pay  to  sav- 
ings depositors.  While  in  theory  perba]}s  de- 
sirable, the  net  result  is  greater  payment  to 
the  depositor,  a  greater  charge  to  the  bor- 
rower— and  more  inflation. 

14.  Avoid  excessive  State  bonded  indebted- 
ness 
Ask  state  governments  to  finance  their 
projects  as  much  as  possible  without  issu- 
ing bonds.  Local  governments  ^learly  have  no 
option  but  to  issue  bonds.  3ut  state  gov- 
ernments do  have  an  option  and  too  many 
are  creating  substantial  unnecessary  deficits 
(though  they  do  not  call  them  deficits). 
Those  deficits  cause  problems  in  the  private 
money  market.  Just  as  federal  deficits  do. 
Federal  deficits  can  occasionally  be  Justified 
because  the  economy  needs  that  particular 
stimulant.  State  bond  issues  are  rarely 
caused  by  that  type  of  economic  motivation 
and  can  make  private  sector  financing  more 
difficult. 

15.  Act  to  reduce  health  care  costs 

Health  care  costs  present  a  complex  dilem- 
ma to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Where  possible  answers  to  reduce  escal- 
ation are  proposed — and  there  are  several 
proposals  including  the  Administration's 
Hospital  Cost  Containment  legislation — they 
should  be  seriously  considered. 

16.  Reduce  housing  costs 

Housing  constitutes  one  of  the  major  ex- 
penditures by  our  citizens.  It  is  also  a  major 
inflationary  item,  in  part  because  it  has  be- 
come a  good  hedge  against  inflation.  If  in- 
flation is  reduced.  Interest  will  decline  with 
It,  causing  a  major  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
new  housing.  We  recommend: 

(a)  The  President'  or  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  send 
a  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  states  and 
perhaps  to  the  mayors  and  county  officials 
of  the  more  populous  areas  urging  a  sim- 
plification of  building  codes,  work-rule 
standards  and„other  regulations  in  order  to 
reduce  housing  construction  costs. 

(b)  Caution  must  be  exercised  as  the 
housing  stimulus  portion  of  the  federal  budg- 
et Is  determined.  For  several  years  there  will 
continue  to  be  Increased  demand  for  single 
family  homes,  and  if  the  supply  does  not  keep 
up  with  this  growing  demand  the  result 
will  be  more  inflation  in  housing. 

(c)  Additional  timber  cutting  can  be  au- 
thorized on  U.S.  forest  lands  without  harm 
to  the  forests  and  without  violating  good 
forest  land  management  principles.  This 
would  reduce  the  price  of  lumber. 

PRODOcrrvrrT  recommendations 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  productivity 
goes  up  one  percent,  the  inflation  rate  will 
come  down  one  percent.  But  the  productivity 
figures  for  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
are  not  encouraging.  Tax  changes  to  encour- 
age productivity  are  discussed  in  the  Fiscal 
and  Monetary  Recommendations  portion  of 
this  report.  Most  policies  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity (as  most  answers  to  decrease  Infia- 
tlon)  are  long-range,  though  there  are  some 
Immediate  steps  which  can  be  taken.  The 
Task  Force  recommends : 
1.  Approach  productivity  on  an  industry  by 
indtatry  basis 
The  President  should  ask  that,  on  an  In- 
dustry by  industry  basis,  committees  of  man- 
agement and  labor  be  established  to  examine 
what  can  be  done  to  stimulate  production. 
For  example,  the  differences  in  coal  produc- 
tivity within  that  Industry  suggest  that  some 
companies  and  areas  have  mastered  tech- 
niques which  others  might  well  follow. 


2.  Move  aggressively  on  the  regulation 
problem 

While  much  of  the  complaint  about  regu- 
lation is  exaggerated,  there  are  significant 
inflationary  pressures  produced  by  some  reg- 
ulations and  regulatory  actions.  We  urge  the 
Regulatory  Council  established  by  President 
Carter  and  the  Task  Force  chaired  by  Rep. 
David  Obey  to  pursue  this  area.  Some  tenta- 
tive conclusions  can  be  drawn : 

(a)  Where  they  are  not  already  required 
to  do  so,  proposed  regulations  should  Include 
a  cost/benefit  study. 

(b)  Too  many  regulations  are  too  detailed, 
too  cumbersome,  lacking  In  common  sense. 
and  totally  uncoordinated.  If  those  who 
draw  the  regulations  do  not  have  knowledge 
of  a  specific  industry  or  area  affected,  that 
knowledge  should  be  required  before  the  reg- 
ulation is  drawn. 

(c)  The  problem  with  regulations  is  as 
much  their  stability  as  their  proliferation. 
There  is  too  much  change.  Often  industries 
do  not  modernize  because  they  do  not  know 
how  permanent  a  regulation  may  be  and  If 
another  agency  may  come  along  with  totally 
different  requirements.  There  must  be. 
greater  stability  of  expectations. 

(d)  Another  major  problem  with  regula- 
tions is  the  time  factor.  Needless  and  costly 
delays  are  experienced  over  and  over.  The 
President's  Regulatory  Council  should  ask 
for  an  executive  order  with  specific  time 
limitations  on  aoproval  or  disapproival  by 
regulatory  agencies.  Except  for  complex  is- 
sues, all  regulatory  bodies  ought  to  provide 
answers  within  60  to  90  days,  sooner  in  many 
Instances.  Simply  speeding  up  the  present 
process  would  reduce  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  regulatory  bodies. 

(e)  State  and  local  governments  are  often 
as  guilty  of  regulatory  excesses  as  is  the  fed- 
eral government.  A  letter  from  the  President 
or  Dr.  Alfred  Kahn  to  the  governors  explain- 
ing the  inflationary  Impact  of  excessive  red 
tape  and  urging  a  prompt  review  by  them 
might  prove  helpful. 

The  Administration  and  congressional 
oversight  committees  must  bring  order  into 
the  regulatory  process.  And  where  regula- 
tions needlessly  increase  costs  (such  as  In 
trucking  of  food)  then  changes  should  be 
made  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

3.  Examine    unemployment    compensation 

The  National  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  (headed  by  former 
HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen)  which  Is 
examining  unemployment  compensation 
should  take  into  consideration  its  impact  on 
productivity. 

How  can  we  provide  protection  for  the 
person  seeking  work  without  discouraging 
productivity?  If  we  provide  a  guarantee  of 
a  Job  to  all  cltlzeno.  can  we  partially  com- 
pensate for  that  by  reducing  the  length  of 
coverage    of    unemployment    compensation? 

4.  Study  Japan's,  Germany's  labor/manage- 

ment relations 
The     Administration    should     conduct — 

through  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Commerce — an  en;aluation  of  labor/manage- 
ment relations  in  Jaoan  and  West  Oermany. 
Our  institutions  have  not  undergone  any 
fundamental  change  in  decades,  but  condi- 
tions have  changed.  Our  slipping  produc- 
tivity is  not  an  historic  inevitability.  Closer 

working  relationships  between  labor  and 
management  are  achievable  and  are  desirable. 
5.  Encourage  research  training 
Studies  on  productivity  by  Edward  Den- 
nison  of  Brookings  Institution  suggest  that 
greater  encouragement  to  research  and  de- 
velopment should  be  provided.  His  study  also 
shows  that  while  there  have  been  many  neg- 
atives In  the  U.S.  productivity  picture,  im- 
proved training  for  technical  skills  has  been 
a  major  plus  and  should  be  encouraged. 
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PROCEDUBAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Move  into  multi-year  budgeting 

Multi-year  budgeting  including  plans  for 
new  programs,  lessening  or  expansion  of  pres- 
ent programs,  and  tax  cuts  or  increases, 
should  be  expanded  so  that  the  economic  fu- 
ture can  be  more  systematically  approached. 
Government  by  Impulse  is  no  longer  an  af- 
fordable luxury.  It  Is  not  possible  for  the 
Budget  Committees  alone  to  do  multi-year 
budgeting;  the  cooperation  of  all  committees 
would  be  required. 
2.  Bring  off-budget  items  onto  the  budget 

Adequate  monitoring  and  control  of  fed- 
eral oorrowing  in  the  private  money  market 
is  simply  not  possible  without  that.  Major 
entitles  created  by  the  federal  government 
can  create  their  own  deflclts  without  any 
voice  from  either  the  executive  or  the  legisla- 
tive branches.  Greater  control  Is  needed  for 
effective  flscal  policy. 

3.  Correct  housing  error  in  CPI 

The  housing  provisions  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  should  be  more  accurately 
gauged.  The  present  method  of  calculation 
creates  an  artificially  high  housing  cost, 
which  Is  then%eared  into  all  indexation  fig- 
ures, used  by  the  federal  government  and 
private  sector  contracts. 

By  calculating  housing  on  the  basis  of  new 
housing  costs,  an  unrealistlcally  high  flgxire 
Is  produced.  Of  the  9.2  percent  total  Infla- 
tion of  1978,  the  flgure  Is  actually  about  1.4 
percent  higher  than  It  should  have  been,  or 
about  one-seventh  too  high.  Unfortunately 
that  artlflcially  high  price  is  now  a  cause  of 
further  Inflation  because  of  Indexation.  This 
change  In  calculating  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  can  be  corrected  by  administrative  ac- 
tion; no  statutory  change  is  needed. 
4.  Correct  the  coffee  CPI 

Because  of  a  change  In  weighing  the  price 
of  coffee  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  there 
is  a  slight  artlflcially  high  factor  in  food.  As 
a  CBO  paper  notes: 

"Prom  the  freeze  in  Brazil  in  mid- 1976  to 
June  1977  coffee  prices  In  the  CPI  rose  by 
over  150  per  cent.  The  relative  importance 
of  coffee  as  of  December  1977  In  the  old  CPI 
was  1.02  per  cent.  Tlius  the  coffee  price  run- 
up can  be  said  to  have  added  something  over 
1  per  cent  to  the  inflation  rate  in  this  peri- 
od. Now  enter  the  new  CPI  simultaneous 
with  a  recovery  of  Brazilian  coffee  supplies. 
In  the  new  CPI  coffee  prices  have  declined — 
so  far  by  15  percent — however,  the  rela- 
tive importance  for  coffee  In  the  new  CPI  is 
only  0.24 — less  than  \i,  of  the  previous 
weight.  Even  if  coffee  prices  decline  all  the 
way  back  to  1975  prices  the  CPI  price  Index 
will  be  permanently  higher  as  a  result  of 
the  welpht  change  brought  about  In  the 
revision." 

This  should   be  corrected. 

Again,  it  has  a  multiplying  impact  be- 
cause of  indexation. 

5.  Issue  regular  inflation  "report  cards" 

Dr.  Arthur  Okun  has  suggested  that  the 
Congressional  Budeet  Office  (or  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office)  should  be  asked  to 
"issue  a  quarterly  report  that  identifies  all 
actions  and  proposals  by  the  President  and 
by  Congress  that  would  either  raise  or  lower 
the  price  level."  While  the  suggestion  to 
evaluate  all  proposals  is  unworkable,  some 
type  of  quarterly  or  monthly  score-card  on 
actions  taken  or  pending  would  be  helpful 
and  Is  recommended  to  CBO. 

e.  Move  uHth  visible  boldness 

A  major  Inflationary  factor  today  is  what 
some  call  "the  psychology  of  inflation."  If 
that  is  to  be  broken,  whatever  Inflation 
program  emerges  from  the  Administration 
and  Congress  must  be  presented  in  terms 
dramatic  enough  to  convince  people  that 
something  really  is  being  done. 

But  speeches  will  not  be  enough.  Unless 


the  Image  of  action  is  combined  with  the 
substance  of  action  the  "psychology  of  in- 
flation" will  not  be  broken.  Solid  action 
taken  In  such  a  way  that  people  under- 
stand and  know  what  Is  happening  Is  the 
medicine  our  ailing  economy  needs. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also 
inserting  a  letter  that  was  sent  today  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
one  particular  aspect  regarding  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  where  in  home  own- 
ership there  is  an  error  factor  that 
caused  in  1978  an  increment  of  about  1.4 
percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
and  in  1979  about  2  percent.  In  this  fiscal 
year  tliis  error  is  costing  us  between  $5 
and  $7  billion.  The  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  I,  and  a  number 
of  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  sent  this  letter  to  the  President  re- 
questing that  he  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  six  economists  to  take  a  look  at 
this  and  to  see  that  corrective  action  is 
taken  at  least  by  January  1  of  next  year. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Committee  on  the  BtrocET, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  21,  1980. 
Hon.   Jimmt   Carter, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A  major  error  in  the 
way  the  Consumer  Price  Index  calculates 
housing  costs  is  Increasing  inflation  in  tl.ls 
nation.  We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  urge  you  to  take 
action  to  change  it.  This  problem  has  long 
been  recognized  within  your  administration, 
by  your  Special  Assistant  on  Inflation,  Dr. 
Alfred  Kahn,  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical 
Policy  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  Is  the  most 
widely  used  measure  of  Inflation.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  more  than 
half  the  U.S.  population  is  directly  affected 
by  changes  In  the  CPI. 

This  measure  is  critical  to  the  Federal 
budget  process.  More  than  60  percent  of  all 
Budget  Authority  is  earmarked  for  programs 
which  are  adjusted  automatically  and  di- 
rectly for  inflation.  Anticipated  inflation  U 
now  taken  into  account  in  full-funding  pro- 
posals for  multi-year  procurement  and.dCon- 
structlon  programs. 

As  a  result,  the  CPI,  more  than  any  admin- 
istrative policy  directive,  special  interest 
group  or  Congressional  voting  bloc,  is  the 
chief  determinant  of  the  rate  and  direction 
of  Federal  spending. 

Because'  of  the  obvious  and  drastic  impact 
of  changes  in  the  CPI  on  private  spending 
and  the  Federal  budget.  Its  accuracy  Is  criti- 
cal. Yet,  the  accuracy  of  the  method  by  which 
this  Index  is  calculated  has  been  severely 
questioned  by  economists  from  within  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  your  policymak- 
ers and  by  private  economists.  Much  of  this 
criticism  has  gone  on  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Criticism  of  the  CPI  prlmarUy  centers  on 
the  housing  component.  Housing  costs  make 
up  44  percent  of  the  weight  of  this  index. 
Costs  of  homeownershlp  are  calculated  as  If 
all  consumers  face  the  same  change  In  house 
prices  as  those  entering  the  housing  nlarket 
each  month.  Because  of  the  widespread  use 
of  the  CPI  as  a  cost-of-living  adjuster  both 
in?  government  and  the  private  sector.  Ohls  in- 
dex results  in  a  significant  misstatement  of 
changes  in  housing  costs  for  all  consumers. 

This  method  of  calculated  housing  costs 
has  caused  inflation  to  be  overstated  by  as 
much  as  two  percent,  according  to  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  analysis.  A  one  percent 
change  In  the  Inflation  rate  as  measured  by 
the  CPI  triggers  up  to  $2  billion  In  additional 
direct  Federal  payments.  Indirect  costs  from 
higher  prices  of  other  budget  Items  nearly 
doubles   the  Impact.  For  Fiscal  Year   1980. 


those  costs  add  up  to  between  (S  billion  and 
«7  bUllon. 

In  December  and  January,  the  Task  Force 
on  Inflation  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
held  hearings  to  study  these  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  CPI.  These  hearings  re- 
vealed that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  long  recognized  this  problem,  and  spent 
several  years  planning  a  revision.  This  revi- 
sion was  announced  by  former  BL8  Commis- 
sioner, Julius  Shlskin,  In  1976,  but  was  never 
Implemented.  At  that  time  It  was  felt  that 
the  revised  formula  for  housing  was  not  sulbl' 
clently  refined.  It  was  also  emphasized  that 
such  a  formula  would  be  peffected  in  the 
Immediate  future.  Why  Ohls  was  not  done  re- 
mains unclear. 

After  appearing  before  the  Task  Force  hear- 
ings, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  an- 
nounced that  it  will  compute  five  experi- 
mental indexes  monthly,  based  on  revised 
homegwnershlp  components.  This  would  be  a 
reasonable  first  step,  if  there  were  not  already 
nearly  a  decade  of  agreement  on  the  need  for 
change. 

With  inflation  running  above  13  percent  In 
1979,  and  evidence  already  on  hand  that  It 
may  exceed  that  rate  In  1980,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  another  multi-year  study  to  look  at 
this  problem. 

Statistical  policy  regarding  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  administration.  No  action  of  Congress  Is 
necessary  to  correct  this  numt>er,  but  your 
action  is  needed.  The  Consumer  Price  Index 
will  not  correct  itself  on  Its  own.  The  pon- 
derous machinery  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  win  not  move  unless  you  order  It 
to  do  so.  We  do  not  suggest  that  this  action 
be  taken  In  haste;  but  In  the  past,  no  haste 
has  been  exercised. 

In  order  to  correct  this  critical  imbalance 
in  the  CPI,  we  urgently  recommend  that  you 
appoint  a  panel  of  three  to  six  economists  to 
study  this  problem  and  recommend  correc- 
tive action  within  90  days.  Those  corrections 
should  be  Implemented  by  January  1,  1981. 

We  believe  that  ensuring  the  calculation  of 
a   conceptually   correct  CPI   Is  essential   to 
bringing    both    inflation    and    the.  Federal 
budget  under  control. 
Sincerely, 
Robert  Gialmo,  Chairman,  IHouse  Budget 
Committee;  Norman  Mlneta,  Timothy 
Wlrth,    Barber   Conable,    Bill    Nelson, 
Jim  Mattox,  Paul   Simon,   Chairman, 
Task  Force  on  Inflation;   Richard  A. 
Gephardt,  Bill  Frenzel,  James  Jones, 
Leon  Panetta,  and  Jim  Wright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  simply  want  to 
commend  my  colleague.  I  think  too  many 
people  in  this  country  regard  inflation 
as  something  like  the  weather,  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  that  can  be  done 
about  it.  That  simply  is  not  true.  I  was 
.lust  looking  at  figures  for  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Netherlands  right  now  has  a 
3.9-percent  inflation  rate.  They  import 
all  of  their  energy,  all  of  their  petroleum. 
There  is  no  reason  the  United  States 
cannot  be  moving  in  that  directicm  if 
we  are  willing  to  take  those  firm  steps 
that  are  necessary. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  , 
for  his  leadership  on  this. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  cogent  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  full  hour  that  has  been  requested. 
The  session  today  ran  very,  very  late, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  either 
the  other  Members  or  on  the  staff  and 
other  otBcers  of  the  House.  I  ^mjAy  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  remind  all  of  us 
that,  although  sometimes  there  is  a 
tendency  to  look  at  the  inflationary  spt- 
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ral  as  if  they  were  just  some  numbers  on 
a  sc(H<eboard,  the  fact  is  that  those  num- 
bers have  very  real  meaning,  especially 
to  people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
scale  in  this  country. 

People  who  are  at  low  income,  low- 
middle  and  middle  income,  are,  of 
coiirse,  the  worst  sufferers.  People  who 
are  on  fixed  incomes  are  absolutely  dev- 
astated by  the  expanding,  skyrocketing 
rate  of  inflation.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
every  American,  regardless  of  his  level 
of  income,  regardless  of  his  affluence  or 
the  moderateness  of  the  income  that  he 
has,  is  adversely  affected. 

The  fact  is,  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  al- 
though for  the  course  of  Uie  last  2  years 
or  so,  where  we  have  watched  the  infla- 
tion rate  rise  from  somewhere  ao-ound 
8^8  percent  in  1978  through  an  excess  of 
13  percent  in  1979,  to  now  in  excess  of  18 
percent  as  counted  in  January  1980,  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  it  Is  no 
longer  sufBcient  to  simply  stand  by  and 
look  with  horror  upon  the  figiires.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  sufficient  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  elected  by  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  provide  leadership,  to  provide 
protection,  if  you  will,  against  economic 
ravages. 

If  nothing  is  done  to  bring  a  sharp 
halt  to  the  inflationary  spiral,  it  takes 
no  great  genius  to  flgure  out  that  if  it  is 
at  18  percent-plus  right  now,  within  a 
year  it  will  probably  be  within  25  to  30 
percent  and  that  we  are  reaUy  in  for 
some  very,  very  disastrous  times  in  this 
country.  An  unabated  and  imcontrolled 
inflation  will  of  necessity  lead  to  a  major 
recession  as  people  find  themselves  im- 
able  to  purchase  anything  beyond  the 
barest  necessities  of  life,  if  that,  and  ul- 
timately I  believe  we  would  be  faced  with 
an  absolute  depression  of  the  kind  that 
we  had  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world  in  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that, 
as  the  situation  has  grown  more  amd 
more  desperate,  there  are  signs  that  the 
economists  of  this  country  who,  up  to 
this  point,  up  to  the  course  of  the  last  2 
months  or  so,  have  said,  "No,  no,  we 
must  not  even  talk  about  wage  and  price 
controls,"  have  finally  come  around  to 
recognize  and  to  state  publicly  that  the 
Mily  alternative  in  this  time  of  deepen- 
ing economic  crisis  is  a  mandatory  wage 
freeze  across  the  board  to  be  followed  by 
a  mandatory  control  program  which  also 
should  be  used  at  the  time  to  try  to 
adopt  some  basic  fundamental  solutions 
to  some  of  our  imderlying  problems. 

I  want  to  pay  special  heed  and  to  com- 
mend especially  Mr.  Barry  Bosworth 
who.  for  some  time,  was  the  Director  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  the  organization  which 
was  in  charge  of  enforcing  the  voluntary 
guidelines  program.  If  that  is  not  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Mr.  Bosworth.  in 
coming  out  for  mandatory  controls  in 
the  course  of  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
has,  in  essence  made  it  possible  for  other 
economists  also  to  say  what  was  consid- 
ered to  be  unspeakable,  and  that  Is  that 
wage  and  price  controls  must  be  con- 
sidered and  indeed  must  be  adopted. 

We  have  now  had  Mr.  Bruce  McLaury. 
who  is  the  former  head  of  the  Minnesota 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  president  of 


the  Brookings  Institution,  join  in  the  call 
for  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls. 

Felix  Rohatyn,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Assistance  Corp.,  New 
York  City,  and  a  senior  partner  in 
Lazard  Freres,  has  said  that  wage  and 
price  controls  are  the  only  answer. 

Last  week  Henry  Kaufman,  partner 
in  Salomon  Bros.,  a  major  Wall  Street 
investment  firm,  shocked  the  business 
and  financial  community  by  stating 
pubhcly  to  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  that  wage  and  price 
controls  are  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  chaos  which  will  be 
following  in  this  country. 

Thomas  Juster,  director  of  Survey  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, has  indicated  his  support  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

Indeed,  within  the  course  of  the  past 
few  days,  I  have  noted  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Mr.  O'Neill,  has  stated 
publicly  that  he  is  certain,  he  is  confi- 
dent, I  beUeve  is  the  word  that  he  used, 
that  if  the  President  were  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  provide  him  with  the  authority 
to  impose  mandatory  controls,  the  Con- 
gress would  react  positively  and  adopt 
the  necessary  legislation. 

n  2050 

What  is  required  now  it  seems  to  me  is 
for  the  President  to  react  positively  and 
that  is  to  ask  for  the  authority  from 
Congress. 

As  the  Members  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  authority  to  impose  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls  expired  during  the 
Ford  administration.  It  has  not  been  re- 
introduced and  realuthorized  and,  as  a 
result,  were  the  President  inclined  to  im- 
pose mandatory  controls  at  this  point,  he 
could  not  do  it.  He  has  to  seek  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  for  legislation  which 
would  give  him  this  power. 

I  should  say  that  the  President,  were 
he  to  decide  to  seek  that  authorization, 
I  hope,  would  do  so  in  the  recognition 
that  he  would  not  only  be  asking  for  a 
tool,  an  economic  tool,  that  would  be  of 
great  and  inunediate  assistance  to  him 
and  to  the  economy  currently,  but  would 
be  taking  a  major  step  forward  In  assur- 
ing this  Nation  that  all  succeeding  Pres- 
idents would  also  have  that  kind  of 
power;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
very,  very  reckless  of  us  to  have  a  situa- 
tion where  because  of  political  considera- 
tions or  circumstances  a  President  may 
feel  himself  foreclosed  from  asking  for 
that  authority  from  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  President,  in  spite  of 
the  political  awkwardness  of  the  situa- 
tion, will  do  the  courageous  and  neces- 
sary thing  and  ask  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  legislation  giving 
him  the  authority  to  impose  mandatory 
controls  on  any  and  all  of  the  elements 
of  our  economy  as  and  how  he  sees  fit. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  pending 
since  October  of  1978  would  in  essence 
give  the  President  that  kind  of  standby 
authority.  ^  - 

I  note  that  the  Senate,  under  Mr. 
Proxmire's  chairmanship,  has  already 
scheduled  committee  hearings'  to  con- 
sider legislation  along'thbse  lines,  al- 
though not  my  bill  sp6ciflcally. 

I  have  had  discussions  with  Mr.  Rbuss, 


who  chairs  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House. 
I  know  that  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tee, under  Mr.  Moorhead's  leadership, 
will  also  in  the  near  future  be  holding 
hearings  toward  this  end. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  in  our 
recent  history  a  demonstration  of  what 
happens  when  a  President,  out  of  the 
poorest  of  motivations  and  relying  on 
economic  dogma  which  is  outdated,  re- 
fused to  move  forward  with  the  necessary 
solutions. 

I  am.  of  course,  referring  to  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver, who  in  the  early  1930's,  late  1920*s, 
found  himself  in  a  situation  not  of  his 
own  making,  and  because  the  advice  for 
him  was  to  just  hold  tight,  that  pros- 
perity is  just  around  the  comer,  refused 
or  failed  to  take  the  necessary  steps ;  and 
for  three  decades  or  so  his  name  car- 
ried all  of  the  blame  for  that  inflation 
and  the  very  severe  depression  that  fol- 
lowed. 

I  think  that  we  still  have  the  time  and 
the  occasion  to  make  sure  that  that  does 
not  happen  to  this  President  and  to  his 
party  at  this  time  in  our  history. 

I  beseech  him  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion at  this  time. 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  is 
now  nearing  an  annual  rate  of  20  per- 
cent and  there  is  talk  of  $2  a  gallon  gas- 
oline by  the  end  of  this  year. 

How  much  longer  can  we  allow  run- 
away inflation  to  reap  havoc  on  our  Na- 
tion's economy? 

The  time  has  arrived  for  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls  on  a  temporary 
basis  on  all  segments  of  the  economy. 
Wo  need  controls  on  wages,  prices,  rents, 
interest  rates,  and  consumer  goods  of 
all  types. 

While  temporary,  mandatory  controls 
are  distasteful  to  most  of  us,  they  would 
at  least  give  us  time  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  are  sending  inflation  rates 
spirallng. 

We  could  use  that  time  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  and  adopt  a  national 
energy  program. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  would 
rather  have  mandatory  controls  on  a 
temporary  basis  than  to  continue  to  sit 
by  and  watch  their  buying  power  fur- 
ther eroded. 

The  temporary  controls  advocated  by 
President  Carter  plainly  have  not 
worked  and  should  be  replaced  by  man- 
datory controls  until  the  economy  is 
healed,  or  at  least  brought  under  reason- 
able control. 

Former  Ohio  Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle, 
who  administered  the  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls  during  the  Korean 
War.  agrees  with  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  mandatory  controls  again. 

And,  Governor  DiSalle,  has  no  doubt 
they  will  work  If  they  are  applied  to  all 
segments  of  the  economy  equally  and 
fairly. 

Polls  show  that  the  American  people 
stand  ready  to  accept  mandatory  con- 
trols. 

Congress  should  take  the  lead  from 
them  and  not  only  give  the  President 
the  stand-by  authority  to  impose  man- 
datory controls,  but  also  to  strongly  urge 
him  to  institute  the  control  at  once. 
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There  is  no  other  answer.* 
•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent economic  indicators  demonstrate 
that  the  American  economy  continues 
to  be  in  serious  condition  and  could  be 
moving  toward  disaster.  I  am  not  a 
doom  and  gloom  forecaster.  Actually,  I 
believe  that  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem is  the  strongest  in  the  world  today 
and,  in  fact,  our  economic  indicators  are 
still  in  far  better  shape  than  most  other 
nations  around  the  world. 

However,  our  economy  is  moving  in  an 
ominojs  direction.  Based  on  the  January 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
analysts  are  projecting  an  inflation  rate 
of  18  percent  for  1980.  Many  of  those 
same  analysts  forecast  some  kind  of  eco- 
nomic recession  this  year,  and  a  simul- 
taneous increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate.     . 

I  believe  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
embarked  on  a  new  era  in  economics — 
an  era  in  which  traditional  economic 
views  have  become  insufficient  to  con- 
trol or  explain  our  current  problems. 
Too  often,  we  look  for  simple  or  quick 
solutions  to  what  have  become  increas- 
ingly complex  problems.  There  is  no 
single  remedy  that  can  bring  about  a 
lowering  of  the  infiation  rate,  stable  em- 
ployment and  balanced  economic 
trowth.  The  problems  are  just  too  com- 
plex and,  frequently,  very  legitimate  and 
worthwhile  goals  are  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  one  another.  It  is  easy 
and  politically  appealing  to  claim  that 
one  action  or  another  could  solve  prob- 
lems like  inflation — whether  that  action 
is  balancing  the  budget  or  wage-price 
controls  or  any  number  of  other  quick- 
fix  solutions.  However,  the  fact  is  that 
no  one  step  is  going  to  get  the  job  done. 
In  the  case  of  infiation,  as  in  the  case  of 
every  economic  problem,  the  solutions 
will  lie  in  a  host  of  different  actions, 
large  and  small,  taken  at  every  level  of 
our  economy. 

The  discussion  taking  place  in  this 
special  order  is  about  the  problem  of 
infiation.  So  I  will  confine  my  remain- 
ing remarks  to  a  few  suggestions  on 
fighting  inflation.  However,  let  me  note 
that  at  the  back  of  my  mind  I  fear  the 
possibility  that  we  might  be  here  later 
in  the  year  participating  in  a  discussion 
on  the  increasing  -  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  bear 
in  mind  that  we  must  look  at  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  and  make  sure  that 
every  step  we  take  to  address  one  prob- 
lem, does  not  simply  aggravate  another 
problem  down  the  road. 

Let  me  then  offer  a  few 'thoughts  on 
how  we  might  begin  to  better  deal  with 
the  problem  of  inflation.  I  emphasize 
that  my  suggestions  here  will  not  touch 
on  all  of  the  many  diverse  steps  that  we 
will  have  to  undertake  in  order  to  bring 
infiation  under  control. 

First,  I  favor  some  form  of  manda- 
tory wage  price  controls,  and  I  certainly 
believe  we  should  quickly  give  the  Presi- 
dent standby  wage  price-control  author- 
ity. As  I  said,  I  feel  we  have  passed  into 
a  new  era  of  economic  problems.  I  think 
we  need  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at 
overall  economic  policy.  To  do  so,  we 
must  iounediately  halt  the  rise  of  infla- 


tion before  it  is  completely  out  of  con- 
trol. Wage  price  controls  can  accom- 
plish two  important  things  (and  prob- 
ably not  much  else) : 

First.  They  can  put  a  stop  to  the  tre- 
mendous momentum  of  infiation  caused 
mainly  by  inflationary  expectations,  and 

Second.  They  can  serve  as  a  signal  to 
every  consumer  and  producer  in  our 
economy  that  the  President  and  our 
Government  is  serious  about  dealing 
with  inflation. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  of  wage  price 
controls  are  valid.  Standby  authority 
would  have  to  be  enacted  quickly  and 
would  have  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  ability  to  impose  controls  retro- 
actively. Controls  would  also  have  to  be 
administered  in  a  way  that  would  allow 
for  them  to  be  gradually  removed  with- 
out causing  a  burst  in  wage  price  in- 
creases. Perhaps  most  importantly,  we 
could  not  simply  rely  on  controls  to 
solve  the  problem.  We  need  to  use  the 
opportimity  that  controls  could  provide 
us  with,  to  take  a  series  of  steps  in 
various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  get  at 
the  underlying  causes  of  infiation. 

One  major  inflationary  factor  that  we 
must  gain  control  of  is  energy.  There  is 
no  other  single  sector  of  our  economy 
that  has  had  as  much  of  an  effect  on 
consumer  prices.  Of  course,  we  need  to 
place  a  great  deal  more  emphasis  on 
alternative  energy  sources  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  solve  our  energy  problems  in  the 
long  run.  I  strongly  support  an  all  out 
effort  to  develop  a  domestic  synthetic 
fuels  program  and  an  aggressive  solar 
energy  effort.  But,  what  we  really  need 
now  is  a  short  range  response  to  the 
energy  challenge.  Any  short  range 
actions  must  blend  weU  with  our  long 
range  objectives. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan crises,  what  better  time  could  there 
be  to  call  upon  the  American  people  to 
participate  in  a  massive  new  conserva- 
tion program  for  their  country.  What 
better  response  or  more  effective  message 
could  we  send  to  OPEC  and  to  those  who 
threaten  the  Persian  Gulf,  than  the  mes- 
sage that  we  are  prepared  as  a  nation  to 
drastically  cut  our  reliance  on  oil. 

The  President  has  implied  that  we 
might  fight  a  war  if  necessary  to  defend 
our  interest  in  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Why  cannot  we  take  that  same  na- 
tional commitment  and  put  it  to  work  in 
an  all  out  effort  to  significantly  conserve 
energy  so  that  both  our  economic  poUcy 
and  our  foreign  poUcy  can  be  freed  from 
oil  dependence  considerations. 

A  great  deal  of  energy  savings  could 
be  achieved  through  actions  that  would 
not  even  alter  the  standard  of  living.  For 
example,  installing  heat  pumps,  reduc- 
ing heat  loss  through  insulation,  increas- 
ing refrigerator  efficiency,  using  organic 
waste  and  urban  refuse  for  fuel,  improv- 
ing automobile  efficiency  and  a  host  of 
other  steps  could  be  taken. 

But,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  we  could 
go  even  further,  because  I  beUeve  the 
American  people  are  ready  and  able  to 
rise  to  the  occasion  for  the  country,  and 
make  the  kind  of  sacrifices  that  would 
produce  significant  conservation. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  it  is  outra- 


geous for  us  to  be  talking  about  taking 
action  to  protect  the  flow  of  oil  ftom  the 
Persian  Gulf,  without  having  made  every 
effort  to  completely  build  up  a  strategic 
petrolemn  reserve. 

I  beUeve  it  is  vital  for  us  to  move  swift- 
ly to  fully  stock  an  oil  reserve  that  can 
serve  as  insurance  against  any  threat  of 
an  oil  cutoff.  A  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve would  be  another  strong  message 
that  we  could  send  to  OPEC  in  response 
to  their  continual  oil  price  increases. 

With  regard  to  the  budget,  I  feel  we 
need  to  maintain  a  tight  fiscal  policy. 
Balancing  the  budget,  as  I  said  earlier, 
will  not  by  itself  solve  the  inflation 
problem.  The  budget  deflcit  has  steadily 
decreased  over  the  last  4  years,  while  in- 
flation has  shown  no  signs  of  slowing 
down.  Yet,  we  must  continue  to  look  for 
ways  to  cut  inflationary  waste,  inefll- 
ciency  and  duplication  out  of  the  Oov- 
enunent. 

I  have  sponsored  H.R.  2,  the  Sunset 
Act  of  1979,  which  would  bring  about  a 
review  of  every  Federal  spending  pro- 
gram and  would  provide  us  with  an  in- 
strument for  cutting  waste  and  getting 
the  budget  under  control.  The  bill  cur- 
rently has  194  cosponsors  and  it  is  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Rules  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Process.  I  expect  that 
there  will  be  action  taken  on  the  bill  this 
year. 

I  would  Uke  to  balance  the  budget,  not 
only  because  government  must  be  more 
efficient,  or  because  it  would  be  one  way 
to  help  flght  infiation,  but  also  because 
it  would  become  clear  that  balancing  the 
budget  is  not  the  simple  answer  to  the 
infiation  problem. 

In  our  economic  policy  decisions  we 
also  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  mon- 
etary policy.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  huge  rise  in  interest  rates  that  has 
resulted  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  actions  in  recent  months.  Yet, 
I  would  also  say  that  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  may  be  the  only  Government 
official  who  has  made  clear  his  inten- 
tions to  flght  inflation.  I  am,  of  course, 
concerned  that  fighting  inflation  only  by 
tightening  up  monetary  policy  could  re- 
sult in  adding  the  terrible  costs  of  a  se- 
vere recession.  I  would  urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  adopt  a  long  range 
approach  to  monetary  policy  which  does 
not  allow  extreme  fiuctuations  in  the 
money  supply,  rather  is  disciplined  to 
remain  in  tune  with  the  growtii  rate  of 
the  economy. 

The  above  suggestions  are  just  a  few 
overall  steps  that  we  could  take  to  be- 
gin to  get  control  over  inflation,  and 
really,  our  economy  as  a  whole.  Many  of 
the  toughest  choices  will  come  in  the 
form  of  small  seemingly  imrelated  deci- 
sions. Yet,  when  taken  together  those 
choices  may  prove  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant policy  decisions  of  all.  We  in 
government  must  begin  to  demonstrate 
that  we  consider  inflation  to  be  a  critical 
problem  and  that  we  are  willing  to  take 
steps  to  control  it.  The  Government  can- 
not do  it  alone,  because  the  tough 
choices  will  be  made  by  groups  and 
individuals  throughout  the  private  sec- 
tor. But,  we  in  public  office  must  be  pre- 
pared to  lead  the  way.» 
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THE         62d         ANNIVERSARY  OF 

ESTONIA'S      PROCLAMATION  OF 

INDEPENDENCE,      FEBRUARY  27, 
1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  February  24,  1980,  marked  the  62d 
anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  In- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia, 
one  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Estonia  proclaimed  itself  an  inde- 
pendent republic  on  February  24,  1918. 
The  decision  was  based  on  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  declaration  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  all  people  to  self-deter- 
mination. Estonia  remained  an  inde- 
pendent republic  until  1940,  when,  as  a 
result  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  Nonagression 
Pact  of  1939,  Estonia  was  given  to  the 
Soviets  as  a  sphere  of  influence.  In  1940, 
Estonia  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  the 
Soviets  and  has  remained  under  Soviet 
domination  ever  since.  This  occupation 
Is  an  outrage  and  an  affront  to  human- 
ity. 

As  with  the  other  Baltic  States,  the 
Soviets  continue  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
to  deny  the  Estonians  their  language, 
history,  and  culture:  a  clear  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  However,  the  So- 
viets are  unable  to  totally  destroy  the 
will  of  the  Estonian  people  who  wish  to 
be  independent  and  free. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  1980 
Olympic  Yachting  Regatta  is  due  to  be 
held  in  Tallin,  the  capital  of  Estonia.  I, 
for  one,  am  satisfied  that  the  United 
States  will  not  compete  in  the  summer 
Olympics  due  to  the  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan.  It  would  be  an  insult  for  us 
to  participate  in  a  yachting  event  held  in 
another  occupied  nation. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
a  special  obligation  to  remind  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  there  are  others  in  the 
world  who  yearn  to  have  our  freedoms. 
The  price  of  freedom  is  very  dear  and 
we  must  not  forget  those  in  other  nations 
who  seek  this  most  precious  of  rights 
May  we  all  one  day  see  an  independent 
Estonia  reemerge.* 


THE  COMPULSORY  CAMPAIGN  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS REFORM  ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing every  Congress  we  see  dozens,  even 
hundreds,  of  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  under  the  much  abused  and  over- 
used label  "reform."  Rather  than  result- 
ing in  genuine  reform,  congressional  ap- 
proval of  these  proposals  often  serves 
only  to  tamper  with  existing  law  and 
may  even  worsen  our  current  problems 
A  prime  example  of  this  type  of  situa- 
tion is  in  our  efforts  toward  election  law 
reform.  In  recent  years  we  have  only 
made  them  increasingly  complex,  creat- 
ing a  new  Federal  regulatory  bureauc- 


racy to  administer  the  law.  Many  still 
question  the  wisdom  of  that  act. 

Proposals  have  been  introduced  to  re- 
strict political  contributions  of  both  in- 
dividuals and  groups;  to  require  full  dis- 
closure of  campaign  money;  to  limit 
campaign  spending,  and  to  shift  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  campaigns  from  the 
candidates  to  the  taxpayers.  We  call  this 
latter  scheme  public  financing. 

But  of  all  the  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  to  reform  our  election  laws  in 
recent  years,  not  one  has  touched  upon 
perhaps  the  greatest  abuse  of  political 
power — the  use  of  compulsory  labor 
union  dues  for  politics.  Every  year  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  are  forced  to 
support  candidates  and  causes  which 
they  individually  oppose. 

Campaign  reform  to  date  has  been 
based  on  the  fallacious  notion  that  all 
special  interest  groups  contribute  to 
pohtical  candidates  in  the  same  way. 
But  while  business,  trade,  and  ideologi- 
cal organizations  contribute  voluntary 
money  through  direct  cash  and  reported 
in-kind  contributions,  the  officials  of  or- 
ganized labor  funnel  the  bulk  of  their 
political  efforts  into  indirect  in-kind 
political  services  on  behalf  of  candidates 

These  political  services,  of  course,  cost 
money.  And  most  of  that  money  comes 
from  workers — workers  who  would  be 
fired  if  they  refused  to  pay  dues  and 
fees  to  union  officials. 

Of  all  private  organizations  in  the 
country,  only  labor  unions  can  require 
a  person  to  pay  money  as  a  condition  of 
getting  and  keeping  a  job.  Under  this 
unique  special  privilege,  unions  collect 
nearly  $3  biUion  a  yeAr  from  individuals 
who  have  to  pay  up  or  be  fired. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
as  amended  in  1976,  prohibits  the  use  of 
compulsory  dues  for  direct  cash  contri- 
butions to  political  candidates.  This  ap- 
pears to  restrict  the  use  of  compulsory 
union  dues  for  political  purposes.  But  the 
law  specifically  permits  union  officials  to 
use  money,  taken  from  workers  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment,  to  communicate 
with  union  members  and  their  families, 
urging  their  support  for  a  particular 
candidate;  to  operate  and  administer  the 
extensive  union  PAC's,  and  to  conduct 
get-out- the- vote  drives  that  even  union 
leaders  would  not  attempt  to  defend  as 
nonpartisan. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  union 
political  expenditures.  The  first  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  hard  money.  It  is 
money  given  directly  to  candidates  in 
the  form  of  cash  or  in-kind  contribu- 
tions, taken  from  funds  given  volun- 
tarily by  union  members.  But  it  is  the 
secpnd  kind,  union  soft  money,  money 
spent  by  union  officials  on  behalf  of — but 
not  contributed  directly  to — political 
candidates,  that  we  need  to  examine. 

Soft  money  comes  directly  from  com- 
pulsory union  dues.  It  finances  the 
operations  of  union  PAC's  and  provides 
extensive  in-kind  political  services. 
While  it  represents  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  union  political  expenditures,  it 
is  neither  documented  nor  reported  to 
the  FEC. 

Although  the  expenses  of  operating 


union  PAC's  run  well  into  the  millions — 
in  1976  AFL-CIO  Public  Relations  Di- 
rector Bernard  Albert  admitted  National 
COPE'S  annual  budget  was  approxi- 
mately $2  million — this  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  soft  compulsory  dues 
money.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  of 
the  numerous  full-time  political  opera- 
tives it  provides  PAC  supplies,  purchases 
sophisticated  ofiBce  machinery  and  com- 
puters, and  finances  mass  mailings  for 
PAC  fundraising  purposes  and  travel 
expense  accounts. 

But  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  soft  money 
goes  for  unreported,  imlimited  in -kind 
political  expenditures.  An  example  of 
that  kind  of  expenditure  is  the  1976 
AFL-CIO's  60 -million -piece  political 
mailing.  That  mailing  was  paid  for  with 
compulsory  dues,  and  at  10  cents  a  piece, 
that  amounts  to  $6  million  in  one  shot. 

That  same  year,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  October  5  reported  that  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  had 
ordered  its  entire  staff  to  "drop  all  other 
work  between  now  and  November  2  and 
focus  on  getting  members  to  vote."  That 
effort,  too,  was  financed  with  compulsory 
dues  dollars,  and  the  lAM's  staff  salary 
amounts  to  some  $1.5  million  a  month. 

The  July  1979  issue  of  Steelabor,  the 
official  newspap>er  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  offered  its  readers 
a  surprisingly  candid  and  straightfor- 
ward explanation  of  in-kind  political 
spending. 

Reported  the  union  paper: 

Union  dues  money  can't  go  for  direct  polit- 
ical contributions — but  it  can  do  a  lot;  mail- 
ings supporting  or  opposing  political  candi- 
dates, phone  banks,  precinct  visits,  voter 
registration  and  get-out-the-vote  drives. 

Add  to  Steelabor's  account  weeks, 
sometimes  months,  of  the  staff  time  of 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  union  em- 
ployees devoted  almost  solely  to  partisan 
politics;  election  day  workers  paid  over- 
time rates  from  compulsory  dues;  mil- 
lions of  political  pamphlets  and  flyers; 
and  paid  election-day  carpools  and  baby- 
sitters, to  name  a  few. 

No  documentation  or  reporting  of  this 
in-kind  spending  is  required  by  the  FECA 
and  we  do  not  then  have  a  total  figure 
for  it.  Respected  labor  columnist  Victor 
Reisel,  however,  put  a  $100  million  tag 
on  such  spending  for  1976.  National 
COPE  Director  Alexander  Barkan  has 
boasted  that  "money  is  just  a  minor 
feature  of  the  support  we  can  give  a  can- 
didate." I  am  sure  many  of  us  here  who 
have  been  in  a  political  battle  where  the 
union  leaders  have  gone  all  out  either 
for  or  against  us  can  attest  to  that  state- 
ment. 

And  so,  any  meaningful  campaign  re- 
form must  return  to  individual  workers 
the  right  to  choose  for  themselves  which 
political  candidates  and  causes  their 
dollars  will  be  used  to  support.  But  in 
the  final  analysis,  money  spent  by  union 
officials  is  not  the  main  point.  Union 
officials  have  a  right  to  communicate 
with  their  members  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate. If  we  refuse  to  permit  unions  to 
operate  political  phone  banks,  to  mount 
get-out-the-vote  drives  or  to  engage  in 
precinct  visits,  we  will  be  guilty  of  gross 
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violations  of  freedom  of  speech.  We  do 
not  seek  then  to  restrict  such  activities. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  act  to  put 
an  end  to  using  forced  union  dues  for 
partisan  politics.  Until  we  do,  millions 
of  American  workers  will  continue  to  be 
forced  to  finance  the  campaigns  of  po- 
litical candidates  chosen  by  union  offi- 
cials— regardless  of  the  workers'  own 
convictions. 

Today,  therefore,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  for  this  purpose — to  guarantee  that 
all  political  expenditures  will  come  from 
money  voluntarily  contributed.  Title  n. 
United  States  Code,  section  441b  (b)(2) 
and  (4),  appears  at  first  glance  merely 
to  insure  the  full  exercise  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  communication,  but  in 
actuality,  it  allows  blatantly  partisan 
political  activities.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  will  assure  that  the  costs  of 
all  pMJiitical  activity  will  be  borne  by 
political  action  committee  funds — ^busi- 
ness as  well  as  labor.  I  propose  that 
political  communications,  registration 
efforts,  and  get-out-the-vote  drives  be 
funded  by  PAC's,  not  corporate  or  imion 
treasury  funds.  ^ 

Congress  should  be  neutral  in  matters 
of  political  conscience.  We  should  seek 
neither  to  favor  nor  to  elevate  certain 
groups.  But  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  labor 
unions  have  been  favored  because  they 
are  the  only  organizations  involved  here 
which  can  collect  money  for  their  treas- 
uries through  the  use  of  force. 

My  bill  will  guarantee  the  voluntary 
nature  of  each  person's  participation  in 
the  political  process  by  requiring  that  the 
source  of  all  moneys  used  for  political 
purposes  be  voluntary.  This  amendment 
will  insure  that  in  matters  of  political 
conscience.  Federal  election  law  will  be 
neutral  while  voluntary  participation 
will  continue  to  be  protected. 

We  must  not  permit  any  man  or  any 
organization  to  force  any  person  to  make 
political  contributions  against  his  beliefs 
or  convictions.  I  hope  that  each  and 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  who  share 
that  view  will  actively  support  my  bill. 
I  invite  your  cosponsorship.» 


'K"  AWARD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  when  the  House  passed  its 
compensation  bill  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  veterans  who  have 
service-connected  disabilities,  our  body 
attempted  to  rectify  an  unfair  anomaly 
in  the  law.  which  precluded  such  se- 
riously disabled  veterans  as  amputees, 
those  blind  in  one  eye.  those  who  have 
lost  a  creative  organ,  and  those  who  are 
deaf  from  receiving  a  full  cost-of-living 
increase  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
disabled  veterans.  These  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  receive  a  small  add-on 
to  their  basic  disability  payment  known 
as  a  "K"  award.  Although  every  other 
award  in  the  wartime  disability  compen- 
sation charts  of  title  38  has  been  in- 
creased regularly,  the  "K"  award  has  not. 


Our  body  recognized  the  inequity  of 
this  disparity,  and  passed  a  measure 
which  awarded  "K"  recipients  the  same 
9.9-percent  increase  that  other  disabled 
veterans  received.  The  other  body  re- 
sisted this  notion,  and  our  compromise 
ended  up  being  that  "K"  award  recipi- 
ents were  given  the  increase,  but  only 
after  the  effective  date  of  September  1, 
1980,  while  other  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation became  effective  on  October  1, 
1979. 

It  really  does  not  make  sense,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  hold  a  handful  of  seriously 
disabled  veterans  who  would  be  receiv- 
ing a  mere  $5  a  month  more  in  disability 
as  hostaE  js  to  the  perils  of  infiation.  We 
have  recognized  the  principle  of  a  uni- 
form cost-of-living  increase  for  every 
veteran  who  has  been  disabled  in  the 
service  of  his  or  her  country.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  apply  that  prin- 
ciple uniformly. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  correc- 
tive legislation  that  will  make  the  "K" 
award  retroactive  to  October  1,  1979,  the 
date  the  rest  of  the  legislation  became 
effective. 

H.B.  6640 
A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  96-128  to  provide 
that  the  Increase  provided  by  such  Public 
Law  In  the  rate  of  veterans'  disability  com- 
pensation under  section  3l4(k)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  effective  as  of 
October  1,  1979,  rather  than  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1980 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  601  of  the  Veterans" 
Disability  Compensation  and  Survivors' 
Benefits  Amendments  of  1979  (Public  Law 
96-128;  93  Stat.  987)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : ) 

"(a)  The  amendments  made  by  titles  I  and 
11.  and  the  provisions  of  section  101  (b) ,  shall 
take  effect  as  of  October  1,  1979. ".« 


INFLAnON— OUT  OF  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Clausen)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  and  New  York 
for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial order  to  underscore  to  the  House  the 
immediacy  of  the  need  to  address  our 
No.  1  economic  problem — raging  infia- 
tion. 

It  was  reported  last  week  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPI)  rose  to  a  record 
high  for  any  1  month.  The  news  media 
carries  reports  on  tightening  monetary 
policy,  the  possibility  of  wage  and  price 
controls  and  the  increasing  distortion  of 
American  economic  and  financial  values. 
We  are  all  too  painfully  aware  of  the 
effects  of  infiation.  We  feel  these  effects 
on  every  trip  to  the  grocery  store  and 
every  time  we  pull  up  to  a  gas  pump.  In- 
fiation hits  us  harder  in  the  things  we 
cannot  do  without — food,  housing,  and 
energy. 

In  order  to  beat  the  increasing  costs 
of  consumer  goods  tomorrow,  Americans 
are  buying  at  an  unprecedented  rate  ti;- 
day.  And  they  are  digging  deep  into  their 


savings  to  do  so.  The  savings  rate  is  at  its 
lowest  point  ever.  We  find  that  we  are 
lacking  the  capital  so  vital  to  our  busi- 
nesses for  investment,  innovation,  and 
expanded  employment  opportunities. 

We  cannot  accept  infiation  as  a  way  of 
life.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
done  to  curb  inflation  and  while  there 
are  solutions  they  will  not  be  quick  or 
easy. 

Deficit  spending  is  one  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  inflation.  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  for  and  gone  on  record  sup- 
porting legislation  to  balance  the  budget 
and  legislation  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
total  amount  of  our  tax  dollars  the  Gov- 
ernment can  spend.  I  have  cosponsored 
both  of  these  measures  because  I  believe 
that  these  are  two  of  the  most  important 
steps  we  can  take  to  control  inflation. 
Further,  it  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  prevailing  inflation  psychology  at- 
titude of  our  people  because  it  will  tele- 
graph the  needed  signal  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  getting  its  budget 
house  in  order. 

I  am  in  full  support  of  placing  a  sun- 
set provision  in  all  Federal  programs  to 
require  them  to  justify  their  existence 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  Congress  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  check  the 
overregulation  by  the  regulators.  These 
regulations  all  too  often  place  burdens 
of  time  and  money  on  businesses — forc- 
ing costs  up  higher  and  higher. 

The  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  will 
liberaUze  depreciation  rates  and  will  put 
an  end  to  the  critical  shortage  of  in- 
vestment capital  currently  faced  by 
businesses.  I  have  cosponsored  this  leg- 
islation because  increased  capital  for- 
mation will  encourage  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  market  expansion — a 
sure  way  to  break  the  inflationary  spiral. 

A  selective  revision  of  the  Tax  Code 
would  place  the  maximum  emphasis  on 
incentives  for  people  to  save  and  invest. 
A  revision  affecting  individual  and  busi- 
ness taxes  would  lead  to  more  job  crea- 
tion and  investment  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  most  direct  thing  we  can  do  to 
immediately  increase  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment, saving,  and  investment  is  to 
increase  the  reward  or  incentive  for  the 
next  dollar  earned  by  employment,  sav- 
ing, or  investment. 

Energy  costs  are  also  a  great  contribu- 
tor to  inflation.  In  order  to  eliminate  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  we  must  re- 
search and  develop  alternative  energy 
sources  here  in  the  United  States.  Only 
through  encouragement  and  incentive 
will  these  alternatives  become  competi- 
tive with  our  current  sources  of  energy. 

These  measures  form  a  broad  tax  and 
regulatory  reform  program  and  take  the 
necessary  flrst  steps  in  curbing  inflation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  and  I  hope 
we  can  take  immediate  action  toward 
enactment  of  these  measures.  Our 
strength  lies  in  a  soimd  economy  and  a 
strong  private  sector.  Let  us  invest  in 
that  strength  by  providing  Incentives 
which  will  bring  about  returns  of  in- 
creased productivity,  reduced  unemploy- 
ment, economic  growth  and  opportunity. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  Con- 
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gress  can  do  to  get  inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

If  the  controlling  majority  of  this 
Congress  does  not  act  responsively  and 
responsibly  on  these  reasonable  and 
commonsense  proposals,  they  will  be 
held  accountable,  for  the  lack  of  action, 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  people  are  demanding  action  that 
will  give  them  some  immediate  relief 
from  the  strangulation  of  inflation  that 
is  public  enemy  No.  1. 

We  in  the  minority  are  ready,  willing 
and  prepared  to  act  on  all  of  these  sug- 
gestions and  any  other  reasonable  pro- 
posal. 

Inflation  Is  taxation  of  the  crudest 
form — it  is  taxation  without,  authoriza- 
tion and/or  representation. 

I  demand  that  my  colleagues  act  with 
dispatch  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol—it Is  time  you  all  bite  the  bullet 
and  get  on  with  the  job.  If  you  are  not 
prepared  to  do  this,  I  suggest  you  make 
room  for  someone  who  will. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  STEED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mn.LER)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  take  this  time  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  extraor- 
dinary public  servant,  Tom  Steed.  For 
the  past  7  years  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  serve  with  Tom  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  More  recently, 
I  have  been  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Subcomxnlttee  Tom 
chairs. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  my 
chairman  on  that  subcommittee.  I  could 
not  have  asked  for  more  cooperation  and 
fairness  than  I  have  always  received 
from  Tom.  Whenever  we  have  a  problem 
or  disagreement  we  can  work  it  out. 
Throughout  my  association  with  him  on 
the  committee,  he  has  always  been  ac- 
cessible, patient,  thorough  and  ready  to 
listen. 

Besides  beine:  a  decent,  honorable  man, 
Tom  is  a  skilled  legislative  craftsman 
who  takes  great  pride  in  his  work.  In  sit- 
ting through  those  long  hours  of  subcom- 
mittee hearings  with  Tom,  I  have  learned 
to  appreciate  the  precise  knowledge  and 
feel  Tom  has  for  how  government  is 
supposed  to  work  for  the  people,  not. 
against  them.  The  American  taxpayer 
has  had  no  greater  ally  and  watchdog  of 
the  treasuiV  than  Tom  Steed. 

As  we  all  know  Tom  is  quite  a  story- 
teller and  that  Oklahoma  wit  and  wis- 
dom will  be  surely  missed  around  here. 
Tom  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  tell 
a  good  down  home  story  especially  when 
it  helps  drive  home  a  certain  point  he 
wants  to  make. 

For  32  consecutive  years  the  peoole  of 
Oklahoma's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  been  represented  by  a  truly 
^eless  and  dedicated  public  servant 
They  c-n  be  proud  of  Tom  Speed's  out- 
standmg  record  and  contribution  to 
making  their  Government  more  respon- 
sive and  efficient. 


And  so  it  is  with  deep  sense  of  loss  1 
view  Tom's  departure  from  this  body  but 
by  the  same  token  I  know  how  eagerly  he 
looks  fonvard  to  returning  to  his  beloved 
home  State.  He  has  my  very  good  wish  for 
a  long  and  happy  retirement.* 


RENEE  MATIDE  MATSON— PENNSYL- 
VANIA WINNER  IN  VFW  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  McDade)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  4,  young  people  from  each 
State  will  be  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  These  young  people  are  finalists — 
.  one  from  each  State — in  the  annual 
Vpice  of  DenjQCx:acy  Contest  conducted 
byHbe  Veterans  oTPOreign  Wars  of  the 
Unlte~3"States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  Pennsyl- 
vania's finalist  is  a  young  woman  from 
my  congressional  district.  Representing 
Pennsylvania  will  be  Renee  Maude  Mat- 
son  of  Canton  in  Bradford  County.  Re- 
nee is  a  17-year-old  high  school  senior 
at  Canton  Area  Junior  Senior  High 
School.  She  is  the  eldest  child  of  Mars- 
den  and  Donna  Matson. 

According  to  the  VFW,  there  were  over 
250,000  participants  in  this  year's  com- 
petition. The  finalists  from  each  State 
will  be  competing  for  five  national 
scholarships  ranging  from  $14,000,  first 
prize,  to  $2,500,  fifth  prize,  which  is  the 
culmination  of  the  contest. 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations to  Renee.  She  is  indeed  a  fine 
example  of  the  high  caliber  of  young  peo- 
ple that  I  represent  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  a  copy  of 
Renee's  speech  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

Renee's  Speech 
On  every  street  corner  In  every  community 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  a  "want  ad'; 
hangs  for  all  young  citizens  like  myself  to 
see.  The  "ad"  reads  as  follows: 

Wanted:  about  five  million  young  adults 
for  roles  In  the  continuing  production  en- 
titled T^e  United  States  of  America,  about  to 
begin  Its  204  year  on  the  road.  It  Is  a  costly 
production,  rich  In  heritage  and  In  future 
possibilities,  but  In  urgent  need  for  young 
talent  to  fill  vacant  roles.  The  roles  Involve 
no  experience  and  tryouts  are  unnecessary, 
for  we  win  accept  anyone  who  is  Interested 
In  making  this  future  production  a  success.. 
Illicit  In  the  production  of  The  Unltied  States 
are  problems  and  new  situations.  We  advise 
you  to  possess  the  following  qualities  in 
order  to  fulfill  your  role  to  Its  highest  poten- 
tial: faith.  Involvement  and  responsibility. 
Signed:  The  Current  Produotlon  Managers. 
This  Is  quite  an  Influential  "want  ad' 
which  not  only  concerns  me  In  rural  America, 
but  also  the  young  person  who  lives  on  Fifth 
Avenue  In  New  Vor^  City.  It  Is  an  Imaginary 
"ad,"  but  one  that  relates  the  need  of  an 
affective  cast  to  make  a  successful  Broadway 
production  to  the  need  of  affective  young 
citizens  to  make  a  promising  America.  It  Is 
an  "ad"  that  urges  me  to  drop  my  selfish, 
apathetic  tendencies  and  eagerly  pick  up  the 
role  I  wish  to  play:  a  role  that  mainly  In- 
volves the  qualities  listed  In  the  "want  ad". 
The  first  Is  faith. 


I  believe  faith  Is  the  foundation  for  my 
role.  Losing  faith  In  Ood  will  mean  losing 
faith  In  myself  and  In  time,  a  loss  of  faith 
In  America.  If  I  believe  God  will  give  me  the 
strength  and  guidance  to  pursue  my  goals,  I 
will  gradually  build  self-confidence  and 
faith  In  myself.  Faith  In  myself  will  allow 
me  to  enthusiastically  hope  and  most  Im- 
portant, to  try  for  the  best  for  my  country. 
But  to  try,  means  Involvement. 

If'  I  want  to  be  Involved.  I  must  first  be 
filled  with  a  sense  of  awareness.  It  Is  hard  to 
catch  all  that  happens  In  America,  but  this 
well-known  prayer  will  be  In  the  back  of  my 
mind  when  fulfilling  this  aspect  of  my  role: 

God  grant  me  the  Serenity 
To  accept  the  things  I  cannot  change 
Courage  to  change  the  things  I  can 
And  Wisdom  to  know  the  difference. 

Awareness  of  a  problem  is  one  aspect  of 
the  role,  but  the  courage  to  try  to  change  It 
Is  another.  I  will  always  think  of  this  quote 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  personal  advice 
to  me.  "Dare  to  have  a  purpose  firm.  Dare  to 
make  It  known!"  Of  what  value  to  my  coun- 
try Is  a  thought  hidden  deep  within,  that 
will  never  reach  the  ears  of  my  fellow  cltl- 
•zens?  But.  will  a  fellow  citizen  listen  If  his 
personal  needs  exceed  those  of  America?  This 
Is  the  point  where  responsibility  fits  Into  my 
role. 

The  needs  of  others  will  often  exceed  my 
own;  therefore.  It  Is  my  duty  to  accumulate 
the  gifts  and  knowledge  attained  throughout 
my  years  and  share  them  with  others  less 
fortunate  Only  then,  will  people  cease  to 
worry  about  themselves  and  begin  to  broad- 
en their  awareness  of{  situations  In  America, 
tending  to  Its  needs. 

Finally.  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  arouse 

those  cltiaehs,  who  the  first  time,  failed  to 

answer  the  "want  ad",  concerning  the  future 

^production   entitled.   The   United  States  of 

Ai{),erlca.0 

CHALLENGE  OF  THE  NEW  DECADE 
FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  orjler  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  oldest 
of  thfr  regional  development  financing 
institutions,  is  celebrating  the  20th,an- 
niversary  of  its  operations  this  year. 

In  a  remarkably  frank  and  forward- 
looking  speech  delivered  February  26. 
1980.  before  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington.  DC,  Mr.  Antonio  Ortiz- 
Mena,  president  of  the  Bank  since  1971, 
has  called  for  renewed  dedication  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  American  coiintries  to 
the  task  of  building  more  equitable,  just 
and  democratic  societies  in  their  part  of 
the  hemisphere. 

He  also. asked  us  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  and  governments  of  the 
other  industrialized  countries,  to  contin- 
ue to  assist  Latin  America  in  this  effort 
in  order  to  assure  its  success. 

Mr.  Mena's  remarks  follow: 

The  Challenge  op  the  New  Decade  fo» 
Latin  America 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  extended 
to  me  by  the  National  Press  Club  to  speak  to 
you  today. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  high  apprecia- 
tion for  the  effective  contribution  of  the 
Washington  press  In  disseminating  In  this 
country.  In  Europe  and  particularly  In  Latip 
America,  accurate  Information  about  the 
operations    of    our    Bank    and    analysis    of 
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United  States-Latin  American  economic  rela- 
tions in  general. 

We  stand  today  on  a  threshold  of  a  Decade 
of  Trial — a  decade  which  vrtll  test  many  of 
our  basic  concepts,  the  Institutional  and 
economic  relations  which  have  developed  In 
the  world  during  the  past  half  a  century,  our 
notions  of  progress  and  self -Interest,  and, 
most  of  all,  our  resolve  to  meet  head-on  the 
consequences  of  the  profound  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  our  world. 

Since  the  1950s,  relations  between  the 
different  regions  of  the  world  have  moved 
along  fairly  well  defined  patterns.  Today, 
those  patterns  are  under  considerable 
stress — and  crumbling.  The  persistent  Infla- 
tion and  unemployment  problems  in  the  In- 
dustrial countries,  Including  the  United 
States,  the  inadequate  progress  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  highlighted  In  the  recent 
report  of  the  Brandt  Commission,  and  the 
energy  situation,  play  an  Important  part  In 
these  developments. 

As  a  consequence,  the  pace  of  world  eco- 
nomic activity,  based  for  decades  on  the 
presumed  economic  stability  of  the  Industrial 
countries,  on  the  potential  success  of  inter- 
national assistance  to  the  le?s  developed 
countries,  and  on  the  availability  of  ample 
supplies  of  inexpensive  energy,  has  faltered. 
The  distortions  introduced  Into  the  world 
financial  system  by  the  events  of  recent  years, 
with  huge  undigested  financial  surpluses  be- 
ing counter-balanced  by  rising  external  debts 
of  countries  often  lll-equlpped  to  bear  the 
burden,  are  fueling  the  flres  of  inflation  and 
adding  to  instability.  The  weakening  pace 
of  development  in 'the  world's  less  developed 
regions,  combined  in  some  areas  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment  and  population 
growth,  add  to  tensions.  And  the  predicted 
.-shortages  of  minerals  crucial  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  world  economy  are  fur- 
ther Increasing  the  uncertainty  about  the 
future. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  review  the 
course  which  we  have  been  pursuing  and 
Identify  the  directions  which  may  offer  a 
better  promise  of  meeting  the  challenge  of 
our  times. 

Latin  America  Is  a  good  place  to  begin  this 
reaopraisal. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
has  been  intimately  Involved  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica's process  of  change.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  Bank  was  established,  tlae  region 
lacked  the  basic  Institutional  structure  nec- 
essary for  an  effective  development  effort.  We 
have  helped  the  countries  of  the  region  to 
build  those  Institution?.  As  an  advisor  to  the 
Latin  American  governments — as  the  first 
International  bank  to  provide  financing  for 
health  and  sanitation,  clean  water  systems, 
education,  housing  and  i;ural  development — 
and  as  a  mobillzer  of  private  savings  In  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  In 
our  own  region  for  Latin  America's  develop- 
ment— the  Inter-American  Bank  has  been 
Involved  at  the  grass  roots  and  In  the  main- 
stream of  the  change  taking  place  In  our  part 
of  this  Hemisphere, 

In  the  process,  our  capital  resources  have 
been  repeatedly  Increased— from  $1  billion 
at  the  start  to  nearly  $28  billion  under  the 
Replenishment  Agreement — and  our  lending 
volume  rose  to  over  $2  billion  a  year. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  reve- 
nues from  our  lending  operations  not  only 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Bank  but  also 
finance  our  grant  technical  coojjeratlons 
activities  and  have  made  possible  the  ac- 
cumulation of  substantial  reserves  against 
potential  losses.  We  are  also  probably  the 
only  International  Institution  which  has 
operated  with  a  virtually  zero  real  growth  in 
Its  budget  during  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
during  which  time  the  workload  of  our  staff 
has  nearly  doubled. 


We  are  proud  of  that  record.  We  are  proud 
of  the  high  quality  and  dedication  of  our 
staff  on  which  almost  all  of  our  nationalities 
are  represented.  And  we  are  determined  to 
continue  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  us 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

When  we  describe  change  In  Latin  America, 
we  speak  from  first-hand  experience:  having 
lived  with,  and  understanding,  both  the 
aspirations  of  that  continent  and  the  for- 
midable tasks  that  have  to  be  performed  In 
order  to  realize  Its  people's  dreams. 

The   plain  facts  today  are  that: 

Living  conditions  have  Improved  substan- 
tially In  the  last  20  j-ears  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Latin  America's  population  in  terms 
of  opportunities  for  education  and  remuner-. 
atlve  work,  as  well  as  in  nutrition,  health 
services  and  environmental  sanitation. 

There  is  a  budding,  modern.  Industrialized 
economy  which  stretches  from  Tlerra  del- 
Puego  in  the  South  to  the  borders  of  Texa* 
and  California  in  the  North. 

There  Is  a  continent  which,  through  con- 
scious effort  for  integration.  Is  tied  today  by 
highways  and  railroads,  communication  sys- 
tems, sea  and  air-borne  traffic.  Joint  mul- 
tinational ventures,  a  community  of  In- 
terests, and  rapidly  Increasing  Intra-reglonal 
trade. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  Gross  Do- 
mestic Product  of  the  region,  in  constant 
dollars,  has  tripled. 

In  spite  of  a  sizable  Increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation— from  200  million  In  1960  to  340 
million  last  year — the  per  capita  GDP  has 
nearly  doubled. 

The  value  added  by  manufacturing  has 
more  than  tripled. 

And  exports — another  Important  Indica- 
tor of  economic  activity — have  more  than 
doubled  In  constant  prices. 
.  These  achievements  did  not  come  easily. 
They  required  great  effort  and  concentra- 
tion on  a  limited  number  of  priorities,  at 
times  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  others 
The  extent  of  these  efforts  Is  underlined  by 
the  fact  that  about  80  percent  of  the  Invest- 
ment which  made  the  achievements  possi- 
ble came  from  domestic  savings.  And  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  region's  product,  over  the 
past  20  years,  has  been  allocated  to  capital 
formation. 

In  Latin  America,  however,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  the  poGltive  achievements  of 
the  past  two  decades  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  some  negative— even  regres- 
sive— trends. 

,  The  glaring  Inequalities  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region — and  between  the  dif- 
ferent sectors  ot  society  within  many  coun- 
tries— have  tended  to  sharpen.  In  1978.  the 
per  capita  GDP  of  the  region  ranged  from 
about  $200  for  Haiti  to  over  $2,100  for  Vene- 
zuela. And  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America,  more  than  100  million  people 
In  the  region  continue  to  dwell  at  the  edge 
of  subsistence. 

Change  has  also  produced  some  strange 
paradoxes.  A  continent  which  twenty  vears 
ago  exported  excess  food,  today  cannot  feed 
itself  and  Is  a  net  Importer  of  foodstuffs.  Al- 
though, potentially,  Latin  America  can  be 
self-sufficient  In  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources, many  of  its  countries  are  today 
going  deeper  Into  debt  because  of  over- 
whelming dependence  on  Imported  oil,  the 
volatile  nature  of  earnings  from  commodity 
and  mineral  exports.  And  while  social  services 
and  opportunities  for  better  life  have  been 
extended  to  millions  cf  people,  the  depriva- 
tion suffered  by  other  large  sectors  of  the 
region's  population  has  become  unbearable. 

The  social  and  political  consequences  of 
this  uneven  progress  In  development  are  re- 
ported dally  In  your  press,  on  radio  and 
television.  I   need  not  embellish   tbose  re- 


ports. I  only  mention  them  to  underscore 
both  the  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of 
the  challenge  which  confronts  Latin  Ameri- 
ca In  the  opening  days  of  this  decade. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  a  region.  Is  undergoing  profound 
social  and  political,  as  well  as  economic, 
change.  This  change  Is  not  orderly.  In  many 
countries.  It  is  accompanied  by  acute  social 
tensions,  even  civil  strife.  The  advances 
which  have  been  achieved,  and  the  Instltu-  ... 
tions  which  made  them  possible,  are  stUl 
very  fragile.  If  progress  In  development  Is 
to  be  continued,  and  If  It  Is  to  result  In  the 
kind  of  structural  changes  that  are  desired 
and  Increasingly  demanded  by  the  masses  of 
the  Latin  American  people,  then  the  role  of 
the  international  financing  Institutions — 
particularly  In  the  area  of  concessional  lend- 
ing— must  be  strengthened  rather  than  cur- 
tailed. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
through  Its  various  activities,  supports  and 
promotes  constructive  change.  We  deal  to- 
day in  our  region  with  a  wide  range  of^ 
politico-economic  systems  in  different  stages 
of  evolution.  We  are  not  troubled  by  this 
variety.  We  recognize  that  the  19th  century 
model  of  a  capitalist  system  Is  neither  at- 
tainable nor  appropriate  under  conditions 
which  obtain  In  many  of  our  countries.  But 
In  order  to  be  effective  In  promoting  con- 
structive change,  change  which  meets  the 
aspirations  of  our  people,  we  need  resources 
for  concessional  lending  and  the  backup 
guaranties — which  do  not  Involve  any  outlay 
of  your  taxpayer's  money — to  enable  us  to 
mobilize  private  funds  for  our  conventional 
lending  operations. 

In  the  regional  context,  what  are  the  most 
urgent  items  on  Latin  America's  agenda? 

The  foremost  is  a  renewed  dedication  to 
th?  building  of  a  more  equitable.  Just  and 
democratic  realm  both  within  and  among 
the  countries  of  our  region. 

In  the  p8ist  two  decades — and  I  am  speak- 
ing here  from  our  Bank's  experience — the 
process  of  modernization  of  Latin  America 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  the  betterment  of  the  basic  human 
condition  Is  a  sine  qua  oon  of  national  prog- 
ress. The  prime  beneficiaries  of  that  change 
have  been  the  marginal  sectors  of  the  Latin 
American  societies:  the  long-abandoned  in- 
habitants of  the  hinterlands,  the  campieslnos, 
and  the  urban  poor,  many  of  whom  fled  the 
countryside  in  search  for  an  opportunity  for 
better  life. 

These  groups  have  received  a  substantial 
share  of  the  Investments  devoted  during  the 
past  two  decades  by  the  national  govern- 
ments to  the  provision  of  social  services  and 
the  socio-economic  Infrastructure.  But  be- 
cause their  numbers  are  so  high,  and  be- 
cause the  resources  available  for  these  pro- 
grams have  been  limited,  the  tasks  which 
continue  to  face  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries In  this  respect  are.  indeed,  tremendous. 

From  the  beginning  of  Its  operations,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has  pro- 
vided a  sizeable,  and  Increauslng.  share  of  Its 
resources  to  help  finance  programs  which 
benefit  directly  the  lower-Income  sectors  In 
Latin  America,  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  region.  During  the  past  four 
years,  over  70  per  cent  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change lent  by  the  Bank  on  concessional 
terms  went  to  our  least  developed  Latin 
American  members  even  though  they  account 
for  only  \3  per  cent  of  the  region's  popula- 
tion. And  during  the  next  four  years,  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  Bank's  lending — both  the 
long-term,  low-Interest  loans  and  those  made 
from  our  capital  resources — will  be  devoted 
to  projects  which  directly  benefit  the  lowest 
Income  sectors. 

These  efforts,  however,  by  themselves  can- 
not remedy  the  inequalities  to  which  I  re- 
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ferred  earlier.  What  la  required  Is  a  total 
commitment  and  the  political  will  to  carry 
It  out.  To  buttress  such  an  undertaking, 
more  adequate  flows  of  long-term,  public 
financing  channeled  through  Institutions 
such  as  our  Bank  are  Indispensable. 

A  second  major  task  on  Latin  America's 
agenda  for  the  19808  Is  an  Increase  In  the 
production  of  food  and  a  substantial  upgrad- 
ing of  the  rural  environment. 

Agriculture  continues  to  be  an  unstable 
and  precarious  sector — the  Achilles'  Heel  of 
most  Latin  American  economies.  In  overall 
terms,  agricultural  production  during  the 
last  25  years  has  only  Increased  by  about  3 
per  cent  annually.  At  the  same  time,  food 
Imports  have  grown  very  rapidly,  especially 
In  recent  years.  During  the  past  6  years,  such 
Imports  have  doubled,  and  In  1978.  amounted 
to  $8  billion. 

Moreover,  in  many  Countries,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  rural  labor  force  Is  unemployed, 
and  underemployment  Is  much  higher.  Nu- 
tritional levels  are  unacceptably  low.  Land 
tenure  conditions  continue  to  be  seriously 
deficient.  There  Is  great  inequality  In  access 
to  land,  and  alarming  ecological  deteriora- 
tions In  many  areas.  As  a  consequence,  out- 
migration  from  rural  areas  has  swollen.  Dur- 
ing the  past  25  years,  over  40  million  rural 
people  have  gone  to  urban  areas  In  search  of 
a  better  life. 

This  situation  calls  for  concerted  action 
on  a  heroic  scale.  Latin  America  must  pay 
more  attention  to  its  valuable  rural  land 
resources  and  to  the  welfare  of  Its  rural 
people.  Appropriate  technologies  must  be 
developed  and  put  to  use,  policies  of  more 
rational  land  distribution  and  land  use  must 
be  put  Into  effect,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  traditional  farming  sector  must  be  given 
a  proper  place  In  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment strategies  of  the  region.  But  above  all. 
rural  social  conditions  will  have  to  be  Im- 
proved to  prevent  a  depopulation  of  the 
countryside.  Latin  America  will  have  to  re- 
discover the  value  of  Its  potentially  rich 
agriculture  and  of  the  welfare  of  Its  rural 
people.   ^ 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  Inter-  • 
American  Development  Bank  has  channeled 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  lending— almost  (4 
billion — to  Latin  America's  agriculture.  Ad- 
ditional hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  lent  by  our  Bank  for  the  social  and 
economic  Infrastructure  of  the  region's  rural 
areas.  In  the  current  four-year  period.  1979 
to  1982.  we  expect  that  fully  one-third  of  our 
lending  will  be  devoted  to  rural  develop- 
ment— provided,  of  course,  that  our  member 
countries  put  the  Fifth  Replenishment  of 
our  resources  Into  effect  without  further 
delay. 

Another  major  challenge  which  confronts 
Latin  America  is  the  development  of  Its  en- 
ergy and  mineral  resources. 

On  a  country-by-country  basis,  the  Impact 
of  the  oil  situation  varies  greatly.  For  the  oil 
importing  countries,  the  problem  is  self- 
evident:  the  gains  of  the  past  decade  are  In 
danger  of  being  negated  by  the  oil  price  rise. 
For  those  blessed  with  significant  oil  re- 
serves, the  promise  of  a  development  break- 
through appears  at  hand.  But  even  In  those 
situations,  caution  must  t>e  exercised.  Unless 
appropriate  policies  are  adopted,  structural 
problems  In  agriculture  corrected,  and  ef- 
ficient industrial  development  pursued,  their 
high  expectations  may  prove  Illusory. 

As  a  region.  Latin  America  probably  has 
double  the  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  current  estimates,  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  world's  petroleum  prospecting 
areas  are  situated  In  the  region.  Neverthe- 
less, through  the  end  of  1978,  only  14  000 
exploratory  wells  have  been  drilled  In  Latin 
America  and  the  regions  cumulative  produc- 


tion has  barely  passed  the  50  billion  barrel 
mark.  In  comparison,  two-and-a-half  million 
wells  have  been  drilled  In  the  United  States 
and  this  country  has  produced  over  130  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil — almost  32  per  cent  of 
total  world  production  through  the  end 
of  1978. 

The  answer  to  the  paradox  lies  in  the  rate 
of  Investment  In  petroleum  exploration  and 
development,  which  has  been  declining  in 
Latin  America  In  relation  to  other  regions. 
If  this  trend  can  be  reversed.  Latin  America 
can  not  only  satisfy  the  needs  of  Its  expand- 
ing economy  but  also  become  a  prime  source 
of  petroleum  for  other  areas. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica's non-fuel  mineral  resources  parallels 
that  of  petroleum.  Today  the  region  Is  a 
leading  supplier  of  a  wide  range  of  minerals 
required  by  the  Industrial  economies.  In 
terms  of  the  United  States.  Latin  America 
Is  a  major  source  of  Imports  of  bauxite,  cop- 
per. Iron  ore.  barium,  antimony,  manganese, 
gypsum,  tin,  tungsten,  nickel,  silver,  zinc 
and  several  rare  minerals  But  Latin  Amer- 
ica's currently  worked  deposits  are  probably 
only  the  tip  of  the  proverbial  iceberg.  With 
Increased  investment  on  terms  which  arc 
fair  both  to  the  foreign  Investor  and  to  the 
countries  owning  them,  the  region  can  be- 
come an  Important,  and  secure,  source  of 
mineral  resources  for  decades  to  come. 

Our  direct  lending,  together  with  that  of 
the  World  Bank^can  make  only  a  small  dent 
in  the  demand  for  Investment  capital  re- 
quired to  develop  Latin  America's  energy 
"and  mineral  resources.  That  Is  why.  re- 
sponding to  the  suggestion  of  some  of  our 
Latin  American  members,  we  have  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  multilateral  invest- 
ment Insurance  and  guaranty  fund,  to  be 
administered  by  our  Bank.  The  objective  of 
this  Fund  would  be  to  stimulate  the  Inflow 
of  foreign  Investment  for  oil  and  mineral 
development  on  conditions  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  would  consider  fair  and 
beneficial.  The  Fund  would  ssrve  to  facili- 
tate such  a  flow  of  private  capital  by  reduc- 
ing political  risks  for  the  foreign  investor, 
■  providing  financial  support  for  the  local 
governments  participating  In  the  project,  and 
enhancing  the  stability  of  contract  arrange- 
ments. This  proposal  Is  under  intensive 
study  by  our  member  governments. 

The  fourth  major  prerequisite  for  the 
achievement  of  satisfactory  and  self-sustain- 
ing growth  In  Latin  America  entails  the  de- 
velopment of  our  region's  Industrial  and 
technological  capability. 

The  desire  to  industrialize  Is  shared  by  all 
the  developing  regions  of  the  world.  It  is 
certainly  strong  In  Latin  America  where 
manufacturing  has  been  the  main  factor  In 
economic  growth,  trade  and  employment-cre- 
ation during  the  past  two  decades. 

It  is  Important  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  industrial  development  In  the  develop- 
ing regions  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  the 
basic  economic  Interests  of  the  industrial 
countries.  The  latter  countries,  with  less  than 
one-flfth  of  the  world's  population,  today 
provides  two-thirds  of  world  production  and 
80  per  cent  of  world  trade.  They  also  possess 
the  preponderance  of  the  Infrastructure  and 
knowledge  in  technology,  and  the  capacity 
for  research  and  development  needed  to  sup- 
port technological  progress.  For  the  most 
part,  the  manufactured  exports  of  our  region 
do  not  compete  with  their  products  In  world 
trade.  While  In  some  marginal  areas  they 
may  cause  minor  displacements  and  require 
adjustments,  on  the  whole  they  complement 
the  Industrial  output  of  the  United  States. 
Europe  and  Japan.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, they  provide  us  with  the  means  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  purchase  of  capital 
goods  and  other  manufacturers  which  our 


region  needs  in  order  to  grow. 

Lasting,  mutually-beneflcial  economic  re- 
lations between  regions  can  only  be  based 
on  reciprocity.  Latin  America,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  will  continue  to  need  access  to  the 
financial  capital  and  the  technology  of  the 
industrial  countries.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  need  access  to  your  markets — not  Just 
for  oil,  scarce  minerals  and  agricultural  com- 
modities, but  also  for  its  manufactures.  The 
existing  Impediments  to  the  entry  of  such 
goods,  supported  by  rising  protectionist  tend- 
encies In  some  of  the  Industrial  cotintrles. 
should  be  reconsidered  and  removed. 

The  picture  which  I  have  presented  leads 
me  to  mention  the  last  and  more  serious  of 
the  paradoxes  which  troubles  many  of  us. 
namely,  that  the  perception  of  our  region's 
success,  especially  during  the  past  20  years, 
without  remembering  our  region's  grave 
problems,  appears  to  have  created  a  situa- 
tion In  which  Latin  America's  access,  to  In- 
ternational cooperation  for  development  runs 
the  risk  of  being  cut. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  countries- have 
made  a  special  effort  in  recent  years  to  main- 
tain minimum  adequate  rates  of  economic 
growth.  In  order  to  cushion  the  Impact  of 
the  recession  In  the  Industrial  countries  and 
to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  imported  oil. 
But  the  maintenance  of  the  region's  growth 
could  only  be  achieved  by  large-scale  bor- 
rowings in  the  International  capital  markets 
and  by  intensive  efforts  at  trade  liberaliza- 
tion to  support  the  expansion  of  the  region's 
exports.  This  has  Increased  strongly  the  need 
of  close  and  intensive  cooperation  from  the 
Industrial  countries  and  the  International 
financial  Institutions. 

We  note,  however,  a  strong  line  of  think- 
ing that  suggests  that  the  access  to  develop- 
ment assistance  In  Latin  America  should  be 
limited  to  a  few  of  fhe  relatively  less  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  region,  which  account 
for  a  very  small  percentage  of  Its  popula- 
tion and  economic  activity.  This  reasoning 
ignores,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  population  living  in  poverty 
is  found  In  several  of  the  so  called  "medium- 
income"  countries  of  the  region. 

The  reluctance  of  some  industrial  coun- 
tries to  continue  to  increase  the  lending  ca- 
pacity of  the  multilateral  financial  institu- 
tions, and  the  restrictive  attitude  In  relation 
to  the  Increased  need  for  short-,  medlum- 
or  long-term  financing  from  public  and  pri- 
vate money  markets,  may  only  help  to  neu- 
tralize, or  even  wipe  out,  much  of  the  prog- 
ress achieved  by  our  region  In  recent  years. 
In  my  opening  remarks,  I  referred  to  the 
1980s  as  the  Decade  of  Trial.  I  also  look  upon 
It  as  the  Decade  of  Opportunity.  All  of  us— 
In  Latin  America,  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  Europe  and  Japan— are  being 
challenged  to  take  advantage  of  the  profound 
changes  taking  place  all  around  us  to  help 
fashion  a  more  Just,  equitable  and  progres- 
sive environment  for  all  our  people.  I  am 
both  hopeful  and  confident  that  we  will 
rise  to  that  challenge. 

For  Latin  America,  there  Is  no  acceptable 
alternative  to  overdue  socio-political  re- 
forms, with  particular  attention  to.  the  dis- 
tributive side  of  the  region's  economic  sys- 
tem, and  to  adequate  rates  of  economic 
growth.  A  failure  to  advance  In  those  direc- 
tions, with  empha.sls  on  the  four  areas  iden- 
tified In  my  remarks.  Is  likely  to  be  reflected 
m  a  mounting  level  of  social  tension  and 
strife,  reciprocal  strengthening  of  repressive 
tendencies,  and  a  reversal  of  the  progress 
which  Latin  America  has  been  making  In 
recent  decades. 

For  you  In  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  other  industrial  nations,  the 
solution  of  the  basic  problems  which  are 
exacerbating   world   imbalances   and   aggra- 
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vating  International  instabilities.  Is  equally 
important.  In  the  pursuit  of  those  solu- 
tions, however,  you  should  be  aware  that 
our  region's  success  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  1980s  can  bring  substantial  dividends. 
We,  In  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  a  strong  symbol  and  strong  reality  of 
enlightened  cooperation,  are  ready  to  play 
an  active  and  Intensive  part  In  this  difficult 
but  challenging  enterprise. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  DAVID  E. 
SATTERFIELD  HI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
^  nouncement  last  Friday  by  my  good 
friend  Dave  Satterfield  that  he  intends 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  Congress 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me.  and  I  re- 
gret his  decision.  The  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Virginia  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  lose  a  powerful  advocate  and 
an  able  representative.  But  even  more  so, 
this  loss  will  be  shared  by  over  30  mil- 
lion veterans  in  the  United  States  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs which  is  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Dave  Satterfield  has  served  on  the 
House  Veterans'  Committee  since  1965. 
During  that  time  he  has  developed  a 
sound  expertise  in  the  function  of  law 
governing  veterans  benefits  and  entitle- 
ments. Over  the  years,  with  his  active 
participation  and  leadership,  our  com- 
mittee has  revised  and  greatly  extended 
the  rights  and  privileges  provided  for  our 
veterans  by  a  grateful  nation.  Through- 
out this  development  for  the  committee 
his  own  position  has  advanced,  first  on 
being  appointed  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Medical  Facilities  and 
Benefits  and  second  on  being  next  in  line 
to  assume  the  chair  of  the  full  commit- 
tee in  the  97th  Congress. 

Dave  Satterfield  brought  to  the  Con- 
gress many  of  the  qualities  that  have 
earned  our  great  respect  over  the  years: 
The  lawyer's  analytical  mind,  a  strong 
defense  of  the  law  and  the  judicial  proc- 
ess, a  respect  for  justice,  and  a  heritage 
of  public  service  passed  down  from  his 
father  who  served  in  the  House  before 
him.  Presently  a  captain  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  he  volunteered  for  service  in 
World  War  II  and  served  as  a  fighter 
pilot  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Lexington,  the 
U.S.S.  Bon  Homme  Richard,  and  the 
U.S.S.  Randolph.  He  saw  extensive  action 
in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations 
during  World  War  n  and  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  received  at 
Wake  Island.  With  this  experience  be- 
hind him  he  has  proved  himself  in  the 
Congress  many  times  over  as  a  strong 
spokesman  for  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy, for  the  maintenance  of  our  mili- 
tary posture,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  principles  and  institutions. 
But  nowhere  has  he  shown  more  support 
than  for  the  American  veteran. 

Mr,  Speaker,  many  of  our  most  diffl- 
'   cult    legislative    battles    on    the    House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  recrait 
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years  have  been  fought  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  VA  hospital  system  and 
medical  services  program.  We  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  Dave  Satterfield  on 
our  side. 

Ho  has  shared  with  us  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  status  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States.  And  he  has  de- 
fended the  interests  of  the  veterans 
health  care  system  in  many  forums  in- 
cluding the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  where  he 
serves  as  a  ranking  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  ind  the  Environ- 
ment. 

The  VA  operates  the  Nation's  largest 
health  care  delivery  system  with  172  hos- 
pitals. 88  nursing  homes,  16  domiciliaries, 
and  approximately  1,200  specialized 
medical  care  units.  Maintaining  a  sys- 
tem of  that  size  and  defending  it  against 
those  in  other  branches  of  Government 
who  would  assume  or  erode  its  fimction 
or  its  integrity  has  been  a  full  time 
job.  But  Dave  Satterfield  accepted  that 
job  in  full,  and  set  about  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Medical  Facilities  and 
Benefits  with  a  meticulous  attention  to 
detail  and  a  straightforward  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  veteran. 
He  has  sounded  the  alarm  time  and  time 
again  over  deteriorating  conditions  in 
VA  medical  facilities  brought  on  by  ad- 
ministration imposed  budget  cuts,  hos- 
pital bed  losses  and  medical  personnel  re- 
ductions. His  thorough  investigations 
and  recommendations,  at  a  time  of  ever- 
increasing  veteran  patient  demand,  have 
prompted  me  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
two  separate  occasions  to  ask  for  signifi- 
cant increases  in  funding  levels  for  vet- 
erans medical  programs.  On  both  occa- 
sions the  House  overwhelmingly  accepted 
our  request.  He  has  supervised  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  wide  variety  of  veterans 
medical  services,  from  the  unique  read- 
justment counseling  program  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  to  providing  full  eli- 
gibility in  VA  medical  facilities  to  all 
surviving  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Even 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  he  has 
strongly  recommended  and  introduced 
legislation  wfilch,  if  accepted,  would 
bring  the  current  pay  scale  of  VA  doctors 
and  dentists  up  to  a  level  comparable 
with  the  salaries  of  other  Federal  med- 
ical professionals.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  offset  rising  personnel  attri- 
tion rates  within  the  VA  medical  sys- 
tem and  to  give  that  agency  a  tool  to  at- 
tract and  retain  qualified  career-minded 
medical  professionals.  In  proposing  this 
measure,  Dave  Satterfield  will  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  maintaining  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  VA 
health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mind,  Dave  Satter- 
field is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  hard  working  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  a  student  of  his 
work.  He  is  prepared.  He  knows  his  dis- 
trict and  his  people.  He  knows  his  com- 
mittee assignments.  He  knows  all  the 
right  questions  and  9  times  out  of  10  all 


the  right  answers  as  well.  "Hie  Congress 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  will  miss  his  guidance  and  his 
strong  support  when  he  retires  at  the 
end  of  this  year.* 


JACK  ARAKELLAN— SELF-MADE 
MAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielsoh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  testimonial  dinner  this 
Saturday,  March  1,  being  given  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  im- 
selfish  men  I  know — Mr.  Jack  Arakelian. 

He  is  being  hMiored  for  15  years  of 
faithful  and  hard  work,  giving  of  his 
time,  effort  and  mon^  to  the  Armenian 
Mesrobian  School  located  in  Pico  Rivera, 
Calif.,  in  my  congressional  district.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  at  the  Mesrobian 
School  and  president  of  the  American 
Educational  Foundaticm. 

Jack  Arakelian  is  truly  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  American  dream  of  oppor- 
tunity. As  a  young  immigrant  boy  he 
came  to  America  and  found  success 
through  hard  work.  He  came  from  So- 
viet Armenia  at  the  age  of  10.  in  1923.  and 
immediately  went  to  grammar  school  in 
spite  of  little  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  He  dropped  out  of  high  school 
to  go  to  work,  but  later  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  night  school. 

Jack  has  been  a  very  successful  busi- 
nessman for  many  years,  and  is  active  in 
many  types  of  charitable  and  community 
work.  I  know  that  his  wife.  Margaret,  and 
his  son,  Ron,  as  well  as  his  five  grand- 
children and  his  many  friends  are  ex- 
tremely proud  to  see  him  recave  this 
honor  which  he  so  richly  deserves.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Whtte)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  pre- 
viously scheduled  commitments  in  the 
16th  District  of  Texas,  I  was  unable  to 
be  on  the  House  floor  for  several  record- 
ed votes  that  were  taken  the  week  of 
February  11,  1980.  If  I  had  been  present. 
I  would  have  gone  on  record  as  follows: 

On  roUcall  No.  43  (February  11,  1980) , 
demand  for  a  second  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  bill  H.R. 
6374  to  award  a  gold  medal  to  Kenneth 
Taylor,  the  Canadian  Ambassador  to 
Iran;  "yes." 

On  rollcaU  No.  44  (February  12,  1980) , 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
bill  H.R.  4774  to  waive  Federal  labor 
laws  requiring  union  membership  or 
payment  of  union  dues  for  workers  who 
object  to  union  membership  on  religious 
groimds;  "yes." 
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On  roUcall  No.  45  fPebruary  12,  1980), 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  bill 
H.R.  6374  to  authorize  the  President 
to  present  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  a 
specially  struck  gold  medal  to  Kenneth 
Taylor,  the  Canadian  Ambassador  to 
Iran;  "yes." 

On  rollcal  No.  46  (February  12,  1980), 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
bill  H.R.  5013  to  permit  negotiated  bid- 
ding on  a  permanent  basis  for  ships  built 
with  Federal  construction  subsidies; 
"yes." 

On  roUcall  No.  58  (February  12.  1980) , 
amendment  to  H.R.  3995  to  provide  a 
1-year  authorization  of  $12,953,000  for 
the  EPA  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Noise  Control  Act;  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  49  (February  12,  1980), 
amendment  to  H.R.  3995  to  allow  a  one- 
house  veto  on  EPA  rules  under  the  Noise 
Control  Act  if  one  House  of  Congress 
adopts  a  disapproval  resolution  within 
60  days  of  promulgation  of  a  rule  and 
the  other  Chamber  does  not  reject  the 
disapproval  resolution  within  the  fol- 
lowing 30  days;  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  50  (February  12,  1980), 
passage  of  H.R.  3995,  the  Noise  Control 
Act  authorization,  as  amended;  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  51  (February  12,  1980), 
adoption  of  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4119,  bill  to  improve  and 
expand  the  Federal  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram; "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  52  (February  13,  1980), 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  469 
to  designate  February  19,  1980,  as  Iwo 
Jima  Commemoration  Day;  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  53  (February  13,  1980), 
amendment  to  H.R.  4119  to  extend  the 
Federal  disaster  payments  program 
through  crop  year  1981,  and  to  eliminate 
proposed  changes  in  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation;  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  54  (February  13,  1980 ». 
passage  of  H.R.  4119,  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act;  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  55  (February  13,  1980), 
adoption  of  motion  to  order  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  578) 
to  instruct  the  House  Rules  Committee 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  February  9, 
1980,  press  reports  concerning  Federal 
grand  jury  subpenas  for  Housuig  rec- 
ords; "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  56  (February  13,  1980), 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  578  to  in- 
struct the  House  Rules  Committee  to  de- 
termine the  accuracy  of  February  9, 1980, 
press  reports  concerning  Federal  grand 
jury  subpenas  for  House  records;  "yes."  • 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  OLD  AGE 
SURVIVORS  AND  DISABILITY  IN- 
SURANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  recall,  slightly  over  a  year 
ago  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  completed  a  report  en- 
titled, "Social  Security  and  the  Chang- 
ing Rolrs  of  Men  and  Women."  The  re- 
port both  conclusively  and  dramatically 
affirmed  that  no  longer  is  there  a  ques- 


tion as  to  the  inequitable  treatment  of 
women  under  the  social  security  system; 
it  is  a  fact.  At  that  juncture,  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper  had  the  fore- 
sight to  announce  the  formation  of  a 
'Special  Task  Force  on  the  Treatment 
of  Women  in  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem" and  privileged  me  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  chairing  this  year-long  assign- 
ment. Our  purpose  was  to  examine  the 
many  options  and  proposals  put  forth 
so  as  to  align  the  social  security  program 
with  the  changing  status  of  women  in 
our  society.  Today  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  the  task  force's  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  six 
pieces  of  legislation  which  will  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
is  the  old-age,  survivors  and  disability 
insurance  (OASDIi.  In  my  judgment, 
these  bills  will  meet  the  challenge  for 
change  necessary  to  render  the  system 
equitable.  Todays  bills  are  the  result  of 
voluminous  testimony  heard  from  a  wide 
spectrum  of  witnesses  including  leading 
experts  on  the  social  security  law,  repre- 
sentatives from  women's  organizations, 
senior  citizens  organizations,  economists, 
noted  experts  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  those  private  citi- 
zens who  have  personally  suffered  from 
the  injustices.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country  indicating 
the  need  for  change. 

Our  task  force  became  increasingly 
more  aware  that  there  is  no  more  single 
important  domestic  economic  issue  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today  than  that  of  gender 
discrimination  In  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. It  is  imperative  that  we  rise  to  this 
"Challenge  of  the  Eighties"  by  facing  the 
cold  "Reality  of  the  Eighties." 

The  social  security  system  is  at  a 
crossroads.  It  has  reached  middle  age 
and  is  experiencing  a  midlife  crisis. 
While  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  his  administration  wisely  con- 
ceived of  the  social  security  program 
it  is  our  responsibility  40  years  hence 
to  prune  that  same  system  to  accommo- 
date the  times. 

Changing  demographics,  double-digit 
inflation,  sharp  curves  in  the  recession, 
antirecession  cycles  adversely  affect 
many  of  our  seasoned  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  social  security  system.  These 
factors,  however,  should  not  suggest  that 
confidence  in  the  system  is  waning. 
However,  because  of  major  societal 
changes,  the  social  security  system  must 
be  updated.  For  example,  it  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  that  the  poorest  person  in 
the  world  is  an  elderly  female  65  years 
of  age  or  more.  The  median  income  for 
this  same  woman  is  $2,800  per  year. 

Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  well  over  2  milUon  widows  in 
our  Nation  with  660,000  children  under 
18,  most  of  whom  rely  on  social  security 
as  their  sole  means  of  support.  In  1937, 
10  to  15  percent  of  all  workers  were 
women.  Today,  more  than  50  percent  of 
women  comprise  the  labor  force.  More- 
over, it  is  predicted  this  figure  will  rise 
to  70  percent  by  1990.  The  social  secur- 
ity system  affects  95  of  100  Americans, 
60  percent  of  whom  are  women;  93  per- 


cent of  our  older  Americans  have  paid 
into  the  system.  The  social  security  sys- 
tem in  its  present  form  did  not  envision 
these  types  of  major  changes  that  have 
occurred  and  currently  are  our  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  six  pieces 
of  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
recognize  these  realities,  address  them 
in  a  straightforward  doable  fashion 
and  begin  to  build  the  foundations  for 
further  alterations  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  balance  the  scales  of  justice  in 
the  social  security  system. 

The  six  bills  include  the  first  two 
listed  bills  which  deal  with  the  issue 
comprehensively  and  four  smaller  bills 
which  concentrate  on  correcting  the  iso- 
lated inequities  that  widows,  widowers 
and  divorced  individuals  must  endure. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  each 
bill. 

Summary 

1.  Mandatory  Earnings  Sharing:  This  bill 
provides  that  a  married  couple  will  share 
equally,  earnings' credits  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting old  age  retirement  and/or  disability 
for  the  period  of  their  marriage.  The  survivor 
of  the  marriage  will  be  credited  with  100% 
of  the  combined  total  wages  for  the  period  of 
tho  marriage.  (Unlike  the  HEW  model,  this 
bill  does  not  diminish  any  benefits  to  which 
a  couple  is  currently  entitled.) 

2.  Voluntary  Earnings  Splitting:  This  bUl 
provides  the  option  to  a  married  couple  to 
split  their  earnings  credits  during  time  ol 
marriage  equally.  When  the  couple  agrees  to 
split  earnings,  and  one  spouse  is  not  fully 
Insured,  that  spouse  becomes  Insured  and  Is 
eligible  for  benefits  on  a  fully  insured  basis. 

The  election  to  split  can  only  be  made  once. 

If  a  couple  is  divorced,  they  have  two  years 
after  the  divorce  to  opt  to  split  their  earn- 
ings record  for  the  period  of  their  marriage. 

If  the  couple  chooses  not  to  split  their 
earnings  record,  and  they  both  retire  at  the 
same  time  each  will  receive  a  benefit  based  on 
75  percent  of  the  combined  primary  insur- 
ance amount. 

3.  Inheritance  of  Earnings  Credits  by  Sur- 
viving Spouse:  This  bill  provides  that  the 
surviving  spouse,  married  5  or  more  years 
immediately  prior  to  the  individual's  death. 
Inherits  100  percent  of  the  earnings  credited 
to  the  deceased  Individual  during  the  period 
of  their  marriage. 

This  applies  only  to  future  benefits,  but 
applies  to  all  surviving  spouses  on  the  roles 
at  the  time  legislation  Is  enacted. 

4.  Transition  Benefit:  This  bill  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a  transition  benefit  for 
three  months  to  the  spouse  of  an  Individual 
who  has  worked  in  covered  employment, 
upon  the  death  of  that  individual,  or  upon 
their  divorce,  if  the  spouse  has  attained  age 
50  and  is  not  immediately  eligible  for  benefits. 
This  bill  specifically  addresses  the  plight  of 
the  displaced  homemaker — age  50-61.  who 
does  not  have  access  to  her  spouse's  Income. 

The  benefit  the  spouse  will  receive  for 
three  months  Is  equal  to  71.5  percent  of  the 
PIA  of  the  covered  Individual,  or  If  the  eli- 
gible spouse's  PIA  Is  higher,  he/she  will 
receive  the  three  month  benefit  based  on 
that  PIA.  , 

6.  Disabled.  Widows /Widowers  under  60: 
This  bin  provides  that  the  disabled  widow/ 
widower's  benefits  to  which  they  have  be- 
come entitled  before  attaining  age  60  will 
not  be  less  than  71.5  percent  of  the  deceased 
individual's  primary  Insurance  amount. 

This  bill  Insures  that  there  Is  no  reduc- 
tion In  the  benefit  on  account  of  age.  The 
present  benefit  for  the  disabled  widow/ 
widower  is  based  on  50  percent  of  the  de- 
ceased individual's  PIA.  They  pick  up  this 
benefit  at  age  50. 

6.  Divorced  ■Spouse  of  a  Late  Marriage: 
This   bin   provides   that   a   divorced   spouse 
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may  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  basis  of  a 
marriage  which  lasted  5  years  after  the 
younger  spouse  reached  age  60.  The  present 
law  requires  a  10  year  duration  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  allow  HEW's 
pronouncement  concerning  the  inequi- 
ties toward  women  in  the  social  security 
system,  nor  our  task  force's  report  to 
collect  dust.  For  too  long,  these  inequities 
in  the  social  security  system  have  gone 
unchecked.  I  believe  we  will  be  judged 
historically  and  morally  by  the  economic 
justice  we  as  a  nation  afford  to  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  my  commitment  to  eliminating 
the  inequities  inherent  in  the  social 
security  system.  I  firmly  believe  the  six 
pieces  of  legislation  which  I  introduced 
today  will  begin  that  process.  I  urge  both 
your  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
efforts  of  the  "Special  Task  Force  on  the 
Treatment  of  Women  in  the  Social 
Security  System"  as  well  as  that  of  my 
colleagues.* 


AIDING  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mike 
Clark  worked  in  my  office  for  one  summer 
while  he  was  attending  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  has  recently  published  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  Nicaragua.  I  think  that 
is  well  worth  reading  in  light  of  our  de- 
bate on  aid  to  Nicaragua. 

Aiding  Nicaragua 
(By  Michael  T.  Clark) 

Is  Nicaragua  another  Cuba?  Those  oppos- 
ing aid  to  Nicaragua  say  it  already  is;  those 
In  favor  fear  It  may  become  one.  Both  sides 
art  unhappy  with  the  status  quo  and. 
through  opposite  measures,  seek  to  create  en 
alternative.  Even  if  they  do  not  feel  that 
denial  of  assistance  wUl  actually  debilitate 
Sandlnista  strength,  opponents  argue  that 
blockage  will  at  least  deny  the  Sandinistas 
the  means  of  further  tightening  their  con- 
trol. Proponents  look  upon  aid  as  a  gamble 
Justified  not  by  the  probability  of  success  but 
by  the  certainty  of  failure  without  some 
attempt  to  relieve  conditions  that  could 
"foster  radicalism."  Opponents  and  propo- 
nents both  stop  short  qf  taking  direct  steps 
to  intervene  In  the  political  process  in  Nic- 
aragua. Nevertheless,  the  intent  Is  clear:  with 
Nicaragua  In  desperate  need  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, the  design  or  conditioning  of  aid 
Is  calculated  to  Influence  the  future  course 
of  events. 

Opponents  want  to  withhold  aid  as  "the 
one  remaining  bargaining  chip  we  have  left  " 
while  proponents  seek  to  take  sides  In  Nic- 
aragua's internal  conflict  using  aid  "to  bol- 
ster the  private  sector  and  the  forces  fighting 
for  an  open  democratic  society."  Neither  ap- 
proach is  attuned  to  the  real  situation  in 
Nicaragua;  in  consequence,  neither  will  ap- 
propriately serve  American  interests. 

If  amidst  the  tumult  of  desperation  and 
determination  In  Nicaragua  today  there  Is 
one  constant,  it  Is  that  the  revolution  Is  an 
V^^^^r"^^^^  fact— come  hell,  high  water,  or 
the  U.S.  Marines.  War  in  Nicaragua  not  only 
removed  Somoza  but.  of  itself,  produced  a 
dramatic,  cataclysmic  shift  in  the  coun- 
try s  social  topography.  During  the  course  of 
the  war  the  vast,  once  marginal,  lower  classes 
or  the  society  emerged  as  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  Nicaragua's  social  landscape.  Somoza's 


regime,  buttressed  by  an  army  which  was  In 
fact  larger,  better  equipped  and  trained,  and 
even  more  ferocious  (when  fighting  for  Its 
svirvlval)  after  U.S.  support  had  been  with- 
drawn, was  overturned  not  by  the  strength  of 
the  regular  Sandlnista  army  unlta.  but  by 
shifting  Inertia  of  the  masses  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan  population.  The  old  regime  was  de- 
feated not  by  uniformed  Sandinistas,  who 
failed  to  achieve  even  limited  nUlltary  objec- 
tives, but  by  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  erecting  barricades,  fir- 
ing pistols,  and  demanding  the  creation  of  a 
new  Nicaragua. 

If  fundamental  transformation  In  the 
structure  of  society.  In  the  organization  of 
the  economy,  in  the  purposes  of  tiie  political 
community,  and  In  the  relations  of  power  Is 
radicalism,  then  radicalism  In  Nicaragua  Is 
inevitable,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  a  fait 
accompli.  As  they  fought,  died,  and  won  the 
war.  the  rising  people  of  Nicaragua  allied 
themselves  with  Sandlnista  leadership:  but 
in  providing  a  basis  for  the  Sandlnista  lead- 
ership, they  also  became,  in  a  very  profound 
way.  Its  master.  Whatever  the  formal  rela- 
tions of  power  may  appear  to  be.  real  power 
Is  trust  of  the  most  formidable  group — the 
popular  malorlty.  Any  regime,  no  less  than 
the  Sandlnista  dominated  government,  not 
actively  committed  to  reordering  Nlcara- 
guan  society  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  poor- 
est and  largest  class,  would  be  politically 
untenable. 

Contemplating  the  extension  of  aid  to  Nic- 
aragua. American  policymakers  cannot  do 
better  than  to  consider  the  policies 'and  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  of  National  Re- 
construction, focusing  in  particular  on  the 
requirements  and  constraints  lmp>osed  by 
Nicaragua's  circumstances.  In  assessing  the 
amount  of  leverage  the  U.S  may  have  In 
Nicaragua,  it  is  crucial  to  determine  which 
points  are  negotiable  and  which  are  not.  No 
regime  can  negotiate  Its  very  purposes,  and 
certain  means  may  be  required  by  those  pur- 
poses. Applying  pressure  in  those  areas  which 
the  regime  views  as  crucial  could  backfire, 
forcing  the  regime  either  to  turn  elsewhere  or 
do  without,  and.  at  the  very  least,  would  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  direct  U.S.  influence. 
Meanwhile,  opportunities  for  productive  co- 
operation in  other  areas  might  be  foreclosed. 
A  rational  approach  to  the  aid  issue  entails 
a  careful  examination  of  Nicaragua's  Internal 
dynamics  and  a  sober  account  of  American 
interests. 

Though  there  are.  perhaps,  some  parallels 
between  Nicaragua  today  and  cniba  some 
twenty  years  ago,  the  differences  are  far 
more  signiflcant.  The  historical  experience 
of  the  first  Cuba  has  In  some  ways  worked 
against  the  creation  of  a  second  one.  The 
church,  the  private  sector,  the  independent 
press,  and  Indeed  the  great  majority  of  Nlca- 
raguans  themselves  are  not  about  to  suffer 
the  Imposition  of  a  new  tyranny  In  Nicara- 
gua. Abroad,  breakdown  of  the  bipolar  world 
has  opened  the  possibility  of  real  Independ- 
ence. Nicaragua  Is  something  new.  As  with 
all  new  things,  our  relations  with  Nicaragua 
may  be  somewhat  uncomfortable  at  first, 
but  we  are  also  presented  with  new  oppor- 
tunities for  more  stable  relations  on  mutu- 
ally beneficial  terms. 

While  broadly  shared  In  Nicaragua,  the 
goals  of  the  revolution  are  seldom  articu- 
lated other  than  as  the  rather  general  alms 
of  fundamental  redistribution  of  society's 
benefits.  Improvement  and  expansion  of  basic 
social  services,  and  broadening  of  popular 
participation  in  government  and  society. 
Without  an  ideological  consensus  to  dictate 
the  specific  mode  of  the  transformation  of 
the  economy,  pragmatism  has  been  elevated 
to  principle  In  Nlcaraguan  politics.  The 
movement  toward  greater  equality  will  mean 
little  If  It  means  movement  toward  equal 
poverty.  While  redistributing  society's  bene- 
fits, the  government  must  also  reattaln  pre- 


vious levels  of  production  and  growth.  These 
twin  requlrementa  compel  and  constrain  gov- 
ernment policy.  The  very  problems  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  economy  not  only  create  the 
need  for  transformation  but  largely  flx"  the 
course  and  speed  of  that  transformation. 

The  Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion took  control  of  a  sputtering  economy 
with  a  singularly  miserable  record  of  per- 
formance as  measured  on  a  number  of  social 
indicators.  As  a  small  country  with  an  open 
economy.  Nicaragua,  like  many  other  coun- 
tries, faces  severe  structural  limitations  to 
its  rapid  growth.  Heavily  reliant  upon  Its 
exports  to  provide  foreign  exchange  needed 
to  purchase  inputs  for  production  and  basic 
commodities,  Nicaragua  suffered  from  con- 
tinually declining  terms  of  trade  as  the 
prices  of  Its  exports,  largely  agricultural 
commodities,  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
costs  of  its  Imports,  partlcuarly  of  technology 
and  energy.  Moreover,  as  a  small  country 
trading  on  the  International  market.  Nic- 
aragua was  confronted  by  ever  mounting 
deficits  In  the  service  account.  But  even 
when  times  were  good,  conditions  for  most 
Nicaraguans  were  bad  and  tended  to  remain 
that  way  Though  the  country's  overall 
GNP  rated  it  as  a  middle  Income  nation, 
the  distribution  of  Income  was  so  skewed 
that  more  than  half  the  population  was  re- 
signed to  squalid  poverty.  Average  life  ex- 
pectancy never  got  higher  than  53  years  of 
age;  illiteracy  ran  as  high  as  60  percent: 
and  at  least  20  percent  of  the  work  force  was 
continually  unemployed  even  though  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Nicaragua's  resources — 
especially  its  cultivable  land — remained  un- 
utilized. -,^ 

But  the  economic  crisis  which  precipitated 
the  civil  war  had  Its  roots  not  so  much  In 
economic  as  political  considerations.  The 
corruption  and  mismanagement  of  the  So- 
moza regime  after  the  earthquake  of  1972 
created  a  crisis  of  confidence  within  the 
private  sector.  Even  with  record  earnings 
Xrom  exjwrt  production,  investments  de- 
clined, the  economy  stagnated,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  began  to  deteriorate.  Un- 
willing to  relinquish  either  the  firm  political 
control  or  the  economic  practices — both 
were  intimately  connected — which  so  bla- 
tantly benefited  him  and  those  vrtlllng  to 
play  along,  Somoza  was  unable  to  restore 
business  confidence  and  resolve  the  coun- 
try's deepening  economic  crisis.  With  the  Im- 
position of  austerity  measures  last  year,  he 
did  succeed,  however.  In  making  conditions 
worse  for  the  country's  vast  majority,  the 
poor.  As  opposition  to  Somoza  took  various 
forms,  repression  increased.  With  the  polit- 
ical system  closed,  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
began  to  see  war  as  the  only  way  out,  and 
the  country  lurched  toward  disaster.  War 
came,  and  Its  destruction  was  vast.  Apart 
from  the  human  trauma,  civil  war  virtually 
destroyed  the  productive  apparatus  and  left 
the  country  bankrupt.  Moreover,  the  country 
found  Itself  saddled  with  a  foreign  debt  so 
large  that  further  borrowing  at  commercial 
rates  for  the  sake  of  reconstruction  was  all 
but  precluded. 

Therefore,  the  problems  which  the  gov- 
ernment must  correct  are  two-fold.  It  must 
address  the  deep-seated  structural  problems 
of  the  economy  and  at  the  same  time  restore 
the  productive  apparatus.  And  yet  as  the 
government  moves  to  overcome  both  ifrob- 
lems.  thus  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  latter  concern  must  take  prece- 
dence over  the  former.  The  long-term  goal 
of  expanding  the  popular  sector's  share  In 
the  direction  and  benefita  of  the  economy  is 
mediated  by  the  short-term  requlrementa  of 
production.  To  overcome  the  damages  and 
the  foregone  production  resulting  from  the 
war,  Nicaragua  must  move  rapidly  to  restore 
production.  But  with  limited  access  to  ex- 
ternal resources,  Nicaragua  must  rely  upon 
Ita  own  Internal  resources  to  lift  the  coun- 
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try  out  of  its  current  crisis.  The  govern- 
ment has  been  cautious  In  Its  efforts  to 
transform  the  particular  organization  of  the 
economy  for  fear  that  In  the  transition  the 
limited  productive  capacity  that  remains 
might  be  hampered.  The  dislocations  pro- 
duced by  the  war  and  by  the  limited  trans- 
formations which  have  already  taken  place 
have  severely  strained  Nicaragua's  produc- 
tive capacity.  For  the  near  term.  In  any  case, 
much  of  production  will  be  organized  along 
lines  similar  to  those  of  the  past. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  agricultural  sector, 
and  seventy-five  percent  of  the  Industrial 
sector,  remain  In  private  hands.  Even  with 
the  greatly  expanded  public  worlts  required 
by  reconstruction,  private  enterprise  will 
account  for  sixty  percent  of  the  gross  domes- 
tic product.  Except  In  those  cases  where 
loca>  groups  are  capable  of  autonomously 
directing  production,  even  nationalized  In- 
dustries will  operate  much  as  they  did  under 
the  former  regime;  thus,  rather  than  break 
up  large  cotton  plantations  to  redistribute 
ownership  of  the  Ismd  among  smaller  farm- 
ers, the  government  win  maintain  them  as 
single  economic  units  In  order  to  ensure 
continued  production. 

IronlcaUy,  American  policjr  makers  have 
criticized  the  government  tor  moving  too 
slowly  in  bringing  about  needed  land  re- 
form. It  has  been  charged  that  peasants 
working  for  state  owned  farms  are  no  ijetter 
off  than  they  were  under  Somoza.  In  fact, 
reform.  If  Implemented  too  rapidly,  could 
hurt  the  very  people  It  is  supposed  to  help. 
A  significant  portion  of  sugar  production, 
for  Instance,  derives  from  small,  marginal 
operations.  The  dislocations  created  simply 
by  the  replacement  of  traditional  client  re- 
lationships between  small  farmers  and  bank- 
ing Intermediaries  by  a  new  network  of  gov- 
ernment f8u:illtles  is  expected  to  result  In 
partial  disruption  of  sugar  production. 
Though  they  will  benefit  from  easier  access 
to  better  finance,  peasant  farmers  will  need 
some  time  to  adjust  to  the  new  arrangement. 
Though  the  immediate  requirements  force 
the  government  to  go  slowly  in  its  efforts  to 
reorganize  the  economy,  the  commitment  to 
the  goals  of  the  revolution  Is  genuine  and 
concrete.  The  policies  incorporated  In  the 
plan  for  economic  reactivation  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  revolutionary  goals  with  the 
practical  limitations  of  the  economy.  To 
reach  proper  levels  of  output  and  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  Income  and  social  welfare, 
the  government  will  often  have  to  adjust  Its 
policies  to  competing  ends — at  times  with 
considerable  political  risk.    , 

The  governments  wage  and  employment 
policy  typifies  the  effort  to  accommodate 
government  strategy  to  the  real  constraints 
of  the  economic  system.  Given  the  scarcity 
of  goods  created  by  the  war  and  by  the 
capacity  of  the  system  to  produce  new  goods, 
there  is  an  absolute  limitation  of  supply 
in  Nicaragua.  Without  efforts 'ta  control  ag- 
gregate demand  through  some  siirtial,  wSge" 
and  employment  policy,  the  country  faces 
the  probability  of  triple-digit  inflation.  In 
order  to  defend  the  real  wage  of  those  who 
win  be  employed  in  1980,  the  government 
is  forced  to  limit  salaries  and  employment 
to  a  level  which  corresponds  to  the  avaU- 
able  supply  of  goods.  Though  only  one  of  a 
number  of  measures  taken  to  combat  the 
danger  of  runaway  inflation,  the  wage  policy 
is  viewed  as  a  requirement  imposed  by  the 
Immediate  constraints  of  the  economy.  Even 
with  the  most  ambitious  proposals  of  the 
government  realized,  levels  of  Inflation  and 
unemployment  will  run  at  or  near  20  per- 
cent. In  these  circumstances,  many  Nlcara- 
guans  who  fought  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
society  will  be  hard  put  to  comprehend  gov- 
ernment policy.  Thus,  the  capacity  to  Im- 
pose a  wage  and  employment  control  policy 
demonstrates  not  only  the  rational  and  re- 
sponsible approach  of  the  government,  but 
also  the  widespread  confidence  it  enjoys. 
Even  with  the  reatrainte  imposed  by  the 


immediate  circumstances,  the  government 
has  moved  rapidly  to  stabilize  the  economy, 
to  improve  the  distribution  of  income,  and 
to  honor  Its  international  responsibilities. 
Through  Its  control  of  the  financial  Indus- 
tries and  of  foreign  trade,  the  government 
Is  able  to  channel  the  scarce  resources  of 
the  economy  towards  the  needs  of  the  so- 
ciety. Thus,  Investments  will  be  directed  to- 
wards priority  enterprises,  including  those 
industries  which  generate  employment,  use 
domestically  produced  raw  materials>  pro- 
duce Inputs  for  the  productive  sector,  and 
which  provide  essential  itepis  of  food  and 
clothing.  Similarly,  the  rationalization  of 
foreign  trade  enables  the  government  to  cap- 
ture all  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of 
Nicaragua's  exports  and  to  rlgulate  imports 
In  line  with  national  requirements  so  as  to 
Umlt  Imports  of  non-essential  consumer 
goods.  Imports  will  be  limited  almost  ex- 
clu^vely  to  essential  commodities  and  to 
Inputs  for  the  restoration  of  production, 
especially  seed,  fertilizer,  and  spare  parts 
for   the  agricultural  sector. 

Moreover,  even  in  the  short  term,  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  effect  a  significant 
degree  of  redistribution  without  altering  the 
structure  of  the  economy.  Shifting  the  tax 
burden  by  moving  from  a  heavily  regressive 
to  a  progressive  structure  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  the  social  services  provided 
by  the  state — the  government — even  with- 
out greatly  increasing  the  real  wage — has 
brought  about  an  improvement  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  Nicaragua's  lower  classes. 
Though  the  immediate  economic  objective 
is  to  recover  previous  levels  of  economic 
activity,  the  sincerity  of  the  government's 
commitment  to  a  "redlstrlbutlve  reactiva- 
tion" Is  self-evident. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  International 
bankers,  Nlcaraguan  leaders  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  country's  interna- 
tional economic  liabilities.  Obviously,  there  is 
no  way  that  the  bankrupt  and  crippled 
economy  can  generate  the  funds  needed  to 
repay  the  1.6  billion  dollar  debt,  most  of 
which  falls  due  In  or  before  1981.  But  rather 
than  default,  the  new  government  has  been 
negotiating  actively  with  Its  creditors  to  re- 
strticture  the  loans  in  terms  more  suited  to 
the  nation's  capacity  of  payment. 

Nicaragua's  aid  need  derives  from  the 
paucity  of  its  internal  resources  in  the  after- 
math of  the  civil  war  and  from  a  limited  re- 
payment capacity  which  precludes  further 
borrowing  from  the  international  capital 
markets  In  the  near  term.  With  the  will  and 
the  political  capacity  to  take  the  difficult 
measures  necessary  ^o  reactivate  the  econo- 
my, Nicaragua's  leaders  find  the  necessary 
material  means  beyond  their  disposal  and  so 
have  looked  for  assistance  from  abroad.  The 
aid  package  pending  before  Congress  Is  the 
product  of  careful  negotiations  and  addresses 
the  most  cjrttical  needs  of  the  Government 
ofNatlgiwl  Reconstruction.  In  brief,  the  con- 
tsslonary  loan  will  provide  monies  to  be 
channeled  to  business  and  farms  and  to  fund 
government  investments  in  public  works 
projects  designed  to  restore  the  infrastruc- 
ture. The  grant  Is  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  government's  reactivation  and 
developmept  programs.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  aid  being  considered  will  help 
stabilize  Nicaragua's  economy.  The  Issue 
hinges  then  upon  whether  cooperation  with 
the  revolutionary  government  of  Nicaragua 
will  serve  to^enhance  our  interests  in  that 
country  and  lii  the  Central  American  region. 
Recently,  Viron  Vaky.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  f  of  Latin  America,  spelled  out  Amer- 
ican interests  in  the  Central  American  region 
as  embracing  the  following. 

"The  existence  of  reasonably  stable  and 
friendly  governments  free  from  domination 
by  outside  powers; 

Security  against  use  of  the  region  by  forces 
hostile  to  us; 

Human  rights,  including  the  development 
of  viable  democratic  Institutions;  and 


Economic  and  social  development  through 
domestic  reform  and  increased  regional  co- 
operation and  integration." 

Given  these  interests,  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  that  the  prompt  extension  of  aid  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  enhancing  our  inter- 
ests In  the  area. 

Even  more  than  we  do,  Nlcaraguans  have 
an  abiding  and  avowed  Interest  In  securing 
the  stability  and  Independence  of  their  na- 
tion. Nicaragua's  creative  departures  in. 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  barbs  pointed  against  the 
United  States,  but  rather  as  steps  taken  to 
enhEtnce  Nicaragua's  own  internal  stability 
and  external  Independence.  The  rhetorical 
proclamations  of  some  government  leaders, 
while  at  times  obnoxious,  were  as  much  antl- 
imperlallst  as  antl-Amerlcan.  American 
policy  of  seeking  to  Isolate  and  exclude  the 
FSLN  from  Influence  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  the  willingness  of  some  policy 
makers  to  withhold  aid  In  order  to  extract 
concessions  from  the  current  regime  lends 
some  plausibility  to  charges  of  American  In- 
terventlonlsm.  Even  so,  all  rhetoric  aside, 
Nicaragua's  leaders  have  moved  quickly  to 
establish  and  maintain  cordial  relations  with 
this  country.  They  have  shown  themselves 
quite  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  pre- 
dominant political  and  economic  power  of 
the  region. 

Moreover,  while  the  example  of  Nicaragua's 
revolution  must  certainly  have  contributed 
to  popular  pressure  for  change  In  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  El  Salvador.  Honduras, 
and  Guatemala,  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua has  been  extremely  careful  in  prevent- 
ing its  own  revolution  from  spilling  across 
its  borders.  Nicaragua  has  publicly  disavowed 
any  Intent  of  fostering  revolution  abroad. 
Last  June,  the  GAS  blocked  a  U.S.  spon- 
sored proposal  to  Introduce  a  iieace-keeping 
force  in  Nicaragua  to  establish  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction; a  regime  whose  very  existence 
rests  upon  the  InvioiabUlty  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  cannot  lightly  abandon 
that  principle  to  interfere,  with  the  workings 
of  other  regimes. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  places  the 
Nlcaraguan  government  In  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult position.  The  revolutionary  forces  of 
,  El  Salvador  enjoy  wide  popular  support  in 
Nicaragua,  and  government  leaders  acknowl- 
edge that  deep  structural  changes  are  the 
necessary  economic  and  political  prerequi- 
sites of  a  Just  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
neighbor's  current  crisis.  But  at  the  same 
time  It  Is  evident  that  the  human  cost  of 
civil  war  would  be  even  more  serious  than 
it  was  for  Nicaragua.  The  approach  of  Nlc- 
araguan leaders  has  been  to  avoid  contrib- 
uting to  the  further  polarization  of  El  Sal- 
vador by  seeking  to  block  the  movement  of»- 
troops  and  arms  through  Nicaragua.  Even 
more  significantly.  Nlcaraguans  have  used 
their  credibility  and  good  offices  to  mediate 
the  conflict:  the  cease-fire  between  the  Junta 
of  El  Salvador  and  the  opposition  groups 
was  negotiated  in  the  Nlcaraguan  Embassy. 
In  addition,  the  Nlcaraguan  government 
has  added  momentum  to  the  effort  to  find 
regional  solutions  to  the  deep  problems 
which  affect  the  nations  of  Central  America. 
Nlcaraguan  efforts  have  provided  the  motive 
force  for  the  upcoming  summit  of  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  leaders.  And  the  in- 
novative steps  taken  by  the  government  to 
address  short-  and  long-term  problems  are 
being  repeated  elsewhere.  The  moderate  Jun- 
ta of  El  Salvador  has  Just  announced  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  financial  system  and  of 
foreign  trade  in  a  move  which  mirrors  steps 
taken  by  Nicaragua's  government.  And  the 
governments  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  are 
moving  to  Implement  literacy  programs 
along  lines  being  pioneered  by  Nicaragua. 

The  credibility  of  the  Nlcaraguan  regime 
with  other  governments  along  a  broad  po-. 
litical  spectrum  puts  It  in  a  unique  position 
to  act  as  a  stabilizing  Infiiience  within  the 
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region.  By  encouraging  the  movement  to- 
wards economic  self-sulBclency  In  the  region 
as  a  whole.  Nicaragua  will  help  to  lessen  the 
dependency  of  Its  own  economy  and  that  of 
others  in  the  area  and  thus  alleviate  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  sources  of  Instability 
.  in  Central  America. 

It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  Nlcaragiut  would 
accept  the  establishment  of  any  foreign  mil- 
itary bases,  t)e  they  hostile  or  friendly  to  the 
U.S.  Government 'spokesmen  frequently  at- 
tack the  establishment  of  foreign  military 
bases  In  the  third  world  countries;  presum- 
ably, what  they  condemn  In  other  countries 
they  would  not  tolerate  for  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  Nicaragua's  ties  with  Cuba, 
the  propensity  of  some  of  her  spokesmen  to- 
ward antl-Amerlcan  rhetoric,  and  her  posi- 
tion within  the  non-aligned  movement  all 
raise  concern  about  the  country's  geopoliti- 
cal affinities.  More  recently,  the  abstention 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  delegation  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
seemed  to  confirm  suspicions  that  Nicaragua 
is  preparing  to  embark  on  a  foreign  policy 
hostile  to  U.S.  interests.  In  explaining  its 
vote,  Nicaragua's  U.N.  delegation  reiterated 
its  commitment  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention and  expressed  Its  concern  about 
Soviet  troops  In  Afghanistan.  But  It  stopped 
short  of  making  an  outright  condemnation 
of  the  Soviet  action  and  instead  criticized 
"the  spirit  of  the  resolution."  Admittedly, 
the  abstention  disappointed  those  who  ex- 
pected Nicaragua  to  oppose  the  Soviet  inter- 
vention. 

Pursuing  lt«  own  interests  in  foreign 
policy,  the  Nlcaraguan  government  may  from 
time  to  time  pursue  goals  which  conflict  with 
American  goals.  In  particular.  Nlcarag\ians, 
along  with  Mexicans,  Venezuelans,  and  even 
Argentines,  will  seek  an  Improvement  In  the 
terms  of  trade  vis-a-vis  the  United  States. 
But  independence  most  certainly  does  not 
mean  alliance  with  Communist  Bloc  nations. 
If  anything,  Nicaragua  has  Identified  itself 
most  closely  with  the  democratic  regimes  of 
the  Andean  Pact  nations.  Perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly, geographic  proximity  and  a  Shared 
commitment  to  political  democracy  and 
the  self-determination  of  peoples  combine 
as  the  solid  basis  of  future  relations  betiAeen 
Nicaragua  and  the  U.S.  The  precise  nature 
of  those  relations  remains  open. 

Domestically,  the  government  enjoys  wide- 
spread popular  support.  It  has  been  able  to 
consolidate  Its  political  base  without  the  use 
of  systematic  repression.  And  It  has  taken 
steps  to  address  the  inunedlate  economic 
problems  facing  the  country.  Still  the  crucial 
tests  and  transformations  of  the  revolution 
are  yet  to  come,  though  they  are  inevitable. 
For  the  near  term,  all  energies  have  been 
directed  toward  the  reactivation  of  the 
economy. 

Apart  from  an  intense  nationalism  and  a 
commitment  to  a  set  of  broadly  defined 
,  societal  goals,  the  Sandlnista  revolution  lacks 
an  Ideological  consensus.  This  fact  creates 
problems  for  the  revolutionary  leaders  of 
Nicaragua  but  Is  also  regarded  as  a  blessing 
by  those  who  hope  for  flexibility  and  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  an  input  in  the  revolu- 
tionary process.  Among  this  latter  group  are 
the  Church,  private  enterprise,  and  many  of 
the  common  people  of  Nicaragua.  PoliticaUy. 
the  future  course  of  the  revolution  remains 
an  open  book,  albeit  with  some  constraints 
imposed  by  the  economy,  by  a'  fundamental 
respect  for  human  rights,  by  a  commitment 
to  democracy,  and  by  popular  hatred  of 
tyranny  of  any  kind.  Though  power  rests 
largely  In  the  hands  of  the  government,  the 
government  iuelf  reflects  the  pluralism  of 
Nlcaraguan  society. 

Nonetheless,  while  much  can  and  hsis  been 
said  about  the  pragmatism  and  pluralism  of 
Nicaragua's  new  government,  and  while  it 
faces  a  nxunber  of  objective  economic  and 
political  constraints,  there  is  no  guarantee 


that  Nicaragua  will  remain  an  open  society. 
Elections  for  a  parliamentary  Council  of 
State  have  been  postponed  until  May  and  the 
government  has  yet  to  announce  a  firm  time- 
table for  the  transition  to  democratic  rule. 

While  pursuing  their  own  interests,  dif- 
ferent groups  have  accommodated  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  revolution,  finding  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  enjoy  influence  by  working 
within  the^  framework  of  the  revolution. 
Businessmen  have  found  it  more  useful  to 
accept  the  sacrifices  required  by  the  "re- 
dlstrlbutlve reactivation"  than  to  oppose  the 
general  policies  of  the  revolution. 

Finally,  it  can  be  said,  that  Nicaragua's 
aid  need  provides  the  U.S.  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  exert  an  Infiuence  in  Nicaragua's 
revolutionary  process.  But  as  it  is  with  those 
Nlcaraguans  trying  to  exert  an  Infiuence  in 
the  process,  Americans  can  best  exercise 
their  Infiuence  by  working  within  and  even 
contributing  to  the  flow  of  events  rather 
than  trying  to  oppose  them.  Nicaragua's  aid 
need  is  genuine.  And  American  interests  In 
the  country  and  in  the  region  will  be  en- 
hanced by  cooperation  with  a  regime  firmly 
committed  to  its  own  stability  and  independ- 
ence. Working  with  Che  Nlcaraguan  govern- 
ment to  seek  humane  solutions  to  funda- 
mental-' economic  and  social  problems, 
Americans  could  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  can  accept  and  even  support 
change,  drastic  change  If  necessary,  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  and  Interests  of  the 
world's  rising  people  In  this  respect,  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  could  gain  an  Im- 
portance beyond  the  proportions  of  Its  stra- 
tegic and  economic  value.  It  would  signal  a 
new  departure  in  our  relationships  with  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  America  could  pro- 
vide Nicaragua  the  tools  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  In  the  process,  Ameri- 
can interests  would  be  served  by  a  policy 
more  in  line  with  our  own  traditional  values 
of  national  sovereignty,  self-determination, 
and  democratic  rule.s' . 


TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  STERN  MEAS- 
URES  TO   CONTROL   INFLATION 

<Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
perpiission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous niatter. ) 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week's 
economic  news  holds  no  comfort  for  any 
patriotic  American.  Notwithstanding, the 
highest  prime  rate  and  the  highest  Fed- 
eral Reserve  discount  rate  in  history,  in- 
flation remains  unchecked. 

We  have  come  to  the  absolutely  un- 
acceptable position  of  having  to  antici- 
pate an  annualized  rate  of  inflation  of 
20  percent. 

The  American  dollar,  once  the  bulwark 
and  the  standard  of  world  currency,  is 
beset  at  every  quarter.  Its  purchasing 
power  shrinks — not  by  the  year,  not  by 
the  month,  not  by  the  day — but  by  the 
hour. 

Our  inflation,  I  am  persuaded,  is  based 
almost  entirely  upon  our  addiction  to 
sources  of  energy  over  which  we  have  no 
national  control. 

Since  1973,  the  oil  producing  and 
exporting  coimtries  of  the  world  have 
systematically  attacked  the  economies  of 
the  United  States  and  its  major  allies, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  with  the 
weapon  of  oil  price  increases.  There  is 
no  pretending  that  their  attacks  have 
been  effective. 

The  classic  def  nition  of  economic  in- 
flation is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
money  and  credit  relative  to  available 


goods,  resulting  in  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing rise  in  the  general  price  level. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  have  today. 
The  quantity  of  goods — in  this  instance, 
petroleum — is  closely  controlled  by  the 
oil-producing  countries.  Our  wanton 
willingness  to  pay  any  amount  of  money 
for  this  limited  amount  of  oil  pushes  the 
Nation  into  higher  and  higher  deficits. 

Until  we  can  stop  this  outrageous 
drain  on  our  economic  resources,  either 
by  curbing  our  use  of  oil  or  by  producing 
enough  of  it  domestically  by  synthetic 
means,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  other 
means  of  dealing  with  inflation. 

The  administration  has  undertaken  a 
program  of  guidelines  and  voluntary  re- 
straints on  wage  and  price  increases.  But 
no  matter  how  well  intentioned  it  is,  or 
how  well  it  looks  on  the  drawing  board, 
the  plain  fact  is  that  voluntarism  is  not 
working.  The  higher  the  interest  rates 
'  go.  the  higher  the  inflation  rate. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  for  sterner 
measures — for  measures  that  will  be  im- 
mediately effective.  In  my  judgment,  the 
only  alternative  to  continued  high  infla- 
tion is  immediate  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  joined  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Weiss,  of  New  York, 
and  others  in  sponsoring  H.R.  786,  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1979. 

Now,  I  realize  that  this  is  a  controver- 
sial stand,  and  that  some  economists 
contend  that  controls  serve  no  perma- 
nent function  as  a  de^rrent  to  inflation. 

But  in  my  own  view  and  experience, 
mandatory  controls  have  worked  effec- 
tively in  the  three  instances  in  which 
they  have  been  invoked  during  the  past 
40  years.  They  worked  in  World  War  n 
to  the  extenl  that  \^e  had  no  inflation, 
even  in  a  wartime  economy.  "Riey  worked 
in  Korea  to  stem  the  inflation  that  began 
to  boil  in  the  early  1950's.  And  they 
worked  as  long  as  they  were  permitted 
to  work  in  1971. 

In  this  latter  instance,  controls  were 
sabotaged  by  the  very  administration 
that  imposed  them.  And  had  they  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  effect,  the  deadly 
spiral  that  began  in  1973  and  1974  would 
not  have  gotten  so  out  of  ccmtrol.  Today's 
inflation  is  In  part  to  be  blamed  upon 
the  sabotage  of  those  controls  in  1971. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  proposed 
legislation  will  be  given  an  early  and  fair 
hearing  by  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  House,  and  that  we  will  set  our  faces 
to  the  task  of  restoring  America's  econ- 
omy to  a  sound  and  sane  basis.* 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  REFERENCE 
GUIDE  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
assembled  information  which  I  hope  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Members  in  our 
deliberations  with  respect  to  the  various 
technicalities  of  the  Budget  Act.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
day this  material  which  the  Members 
may  wish  to  preserve  for  ready  reference. 
I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
great  care  in  preparing  this  documentary 
material  and  I  hope  It  will  prove  to  be 
of  value  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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Committee  of  conferenc* 


Report 


Paissie 


Code     Title 


Proper  vehicle      House 


Senate 


House 


Senate 


Sent  to 
Confer  ence 


Conference  report  afreed  to  by — 


House 


1 First  Required  Concurrent 

Resolution  on  the 
Budget  (Sec.  301)  (H. 
Rept.  No  — ). 

Ka)..  Permissible  Revision  of 
First  Required  Con- 
current Resolution  on 
the  Budiet  (Sec.  304) 
(H.  RepL  No.  — ). 

2 Second  Required  Con- 
current Resolution  on 
the  Budget  (Sec.  310) 
(H.  RepL  No.  — ). 

2(a)..  Permissible  Revision  of 
Second  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the 
Budget  (Sec.  304)  (H. 
Ript  No.  — ). 


H.  Con.  Res. 
(or)  S.  Con. 
Res. 

H.  Con.  Res. 
(or)  S.  Con. 
Res. 


H.  Con.  Res. 
(or)  S.  Con. 
Res. 

H.  Con.  Res. 
(or)  S.  Con. 
Res. 


Apr.  15  deadline; 
301(d).  301(d). 


Report  available  for  10  days :        7-day  limit  ■ 
10  hr  debate.        50  hr  debate:  305(d) 

305(a).  305(b),  305(c). 


304. 


304. 


May  be  filed  anytime: 
310(a).  310(a). 


304. 


304. 


10  hr  debate: 
305(a). 


10  hr  debate: 
305(a). 

10  hr  debate: 
305(a). 


50  hr  debate: 
305(b), 
305(c). 

15  hr  debate: 
30Xb), 
305(c). 

50  hr  debate: 
305(b), 
305(c). 


7-day  limit: 
305(d). 


7-day  limit: 
305(d). 


7-day  limit: 
305(d). 


5hr  debate: 
302(a), 
305(aX<). 

5  hr  debate: 
302(c), 
304(aX4). 


5  hr  debate: 
302(c), 
305(aX4). 

5  hr  debate: 
302(c), 
305(aX4). 


Senate 


10  hr  debate: 

302(a), 

305(c), 

305(e). 
302(c),  305(c), 

305(e). 


302(c),  305(c), 
305(e). 


302(c),  305(c), 
305(e). 


CoRiTMs  completes  Ktion 

May  15  deadline:  301(a) 
302(a),  303. 

302(c).  |302(b)L 


SepL  15  deadline:  302(c), 
310(b),  310(1),  302(b): 
no  adj.  until  action 
is  completed. 

302(c),  |302(b)|. 


RECONCILIATION  PROCESS 


2(b).,  Reconciliation  Bill  or 
Resolution  as  Result  of 
Directions  in  the  Second 
Required  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the 
Budget  (Sec.  310(cXd) 
(eXOI. 


H.R.  (or)  H. 
Con.  Res. 


310(c). 


310(c). 


20  hr  debate: 
310(e), 
|305(b)l. 


10  hr  debate: 
310(a). 
|305(c)|. 


Sept.  25  deadline: 
310(d),  310(0;  no 
adj.  until  action  Is 
completed. 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  CHART 

.^t^opT^^lTjZ  ajiral-eX?  A"^,"o'f  T97'4''."'""  ""  ^  '^^  '»*'"  '''     i'nTi^i'eV/r'e'c'o'ni^.^oVill'l'Sr'Je'sLrutl'n  ^  '^/.hT"^  '"°"^'°"-  *"'  -"  "'"  <"  -«><"«''"'  " 

The  budf  et  process  consists  principally  of  the  passate  of  2  required  concurrent  resolutions  Th.          Tn  f.„H  it-  h        2  resol ution  (code  2(b)). 
first  (code  1)  which  is  considered  the  ■■target  ■  -e-oiution  to  guiT  he  Sn«re  r'n  he^^^^^^^^              intl?.s   in  the  co  umn  ^Lh^T..?.'''  't",  Cont'«»ional  Budget  Act,  locate  the  measure  ol 
lions  on  the  funding  bills   and  the  second  (code  2)  which  is  the  final  and  binding  budget  for  the      mlasure  fo  low  theTow  arrn«  thJ'^1'.  ,  V'"",""  'fl"'."."'!"".'''!.  ""'"="'"  »«'""  ""  '"»' 

zr^^^^i^,  jr'hi^TrSSj '^n^^^^^:i^':^i::^  ^s?^:^»?^r^cVh^^Sa,'Vp&?^''''' "' ""  -«•"-  -•*''"•  «-^"«' 

TITLE  III^ONGBESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OP  1974   (P.L.  93-344)  ,b,    A^omoKAl.   M*tt«.s   xk    CoKctTKK.KT 

Section  300— TisiETABLE  Resolution.— The    first    concurrent    resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  may  also  require — 

Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to  the  congressional  budget  process  for  anv  fiscal  vear  .  .**'   *  procedure  under  which  all  or  cer- 

Is  as  follows:                                                                "                        f>     v    v-css  lor  any  nscai  year  tain    bills    and    resolutions   providing    new 

On  nr  hBf«r»  budget  authority  or  providing  new  spending 

«jn  or  oeiore—                                                  Action  to  be  completed—  authority  described  in  section  401  (c)  (2)  (C) 

November  10 President  submits  current  services  budget  ^?!^  ^""^^  "*'^*'  ^'^^  s**""  ^o*  ^  enrolled  un- 

15th  day  after  Congress  meets..     President  submits  his  budget  concurrent  resolution  required  to  be 

March    15 ^^^Con^^^tier^    ^""^'"^^^    ^"•""^    ^^^^    *°  a^SV^d^   ra"TecoStlorbnro^ 

^^"^ ^rml'tTei  ^"""'^   °"''=^  -'"-^   --^   -  -«>«-  '.^rbTr/Sru-ndeTsSn^OCc!: 

April  15 Budget  Committees  report  first  concurrent  resolution  on  bU,"or''3lmion%?'So^trtn'^"°"  °"  *^''* 

May    15                                                ,.  '*"'  ?"'*^^'  *°  '**^""  "°"***  ^>   *"y  ot^e"-  Procedure  which  is  consld- 

y    lo Committees  report  bills  and  resolutions  authorizing  new  ered  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  Durnoscs  of 

budget  authority.  this  Act.                                                   *^ 

May    15 Congress  completes  action  on  first  concurrent  resolution  Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  Ninety-fifth 

7th  dav  after  Labor  rtav                   o  °°  ^^*  budget.  Congress,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 

ri-a  nay  aiier  i^aoor  Day Congress  completes  action  on  bills  and  resolutions  pro-  «ach  House  shall  report  to  Us  House  on  the 

vlding  new  budget  authority  and  new  spending  author-  Implementation  of  procedures  described  in 

Ity.  this  subsection. 

September   15 Congress  completes  action  on  second  required  concurrent  '*^'   Views  and  Estimates  of  Other  Com- 

resolutlon  on  the  budget.  MrrrEE.s. — On   or   before   March    15   of   each 

September  25 Congress  completes  action  on  reconciliation  bill  or  resolu-  ^T'l'  ^''^^  standing  committee  of  the  House 

tlon,  or  both.  Implementing  second  required  concur-  mlt^p^!fn^*hi"'«   f  *!'  "V^l!"  *x?  ^^^  ^°'"- 

rent  resolution                                              ^            «-  "«."r  mlttee  on  the   Budget  of  the   House,  each 

October  1 .._     Fiscal  year  begins  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall  sub- 

^  tnlt  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 

Section  301— Adoption  OF  PniST  CONCUMENT          cw  tho  .,««,.„♦    i»  -          ,  »^             .  Senate,  and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

Resolution    ^  ^^^^^          thi  h««  f.^     »^    w  !.*°''-  "^  ****  ""'P'""  °^  '"'**  ■'°*''*  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 

.~,=^^K,                                                                        "  deficit  m  the  budget  which  is  approprl-  Taxation  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 

ADOPTION   OF   FKST   CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION     ate  In  light  of  economlc  conditions  and  all  the  Budget  of  both  Houses--    ^""^""^^  °'' 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Action  To  Be  Completed  by      °^^^^  relevant  factors;  (l)    its  views  and  estimates  with  respect 

Mat  15.     On  or  before  May  15  of  each  year.          (*)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev-  *°  *"   matters  set  forth  in  subsection   (a) 

the  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  the      enues  and  the  amount.  If  any.  by  which  the  wblch  relate  to  matters  within  the  respective 

nrat  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for     aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Jurisdiction  or  functions  of  such  committee 

tne  nscal   year  beginning  on  October   1   of     increased  or  decreased  by  bills  and  resolu-  °^  J°'"t  committee;  and 

such  year.  The  concurrent  resolution  shall      tlons  to  be  reported  by  the  appropriate  com-  <2)  except  In  the  case  of  such  Joint  com- 

set  forth —                                                                 mlttees;  mlttees,  the  estimate  of  the  total  amounts 

(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  (5)  the  aoDroDriato  Ipvpi  of  th«  „„kh„  °'  °**  budget  authority,  and  budget  out- 
outlay,  and  of  total  new  budget  authoSfy;      debt!  and'thfaZun?  If  a^y   by  which  the  "^y^  -"f »>""8  therefrom,  to  be  provided  or 

(2)  an  estimate  of  budget  outlays  and  an  statutory  limit  on  the  publtc  d^t  should  he  ^ut'io'''^**!  m  all  bills  and  resolutions  within 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authorU?  for  increased  or  dec^eaLd'^by  blUs  and  re^iu!  t^"'  J"--»«>»^"°n  of  such  committee  which 
each  major  functional  cate^ry.  for  contta-  "ons  to  be  reported  by  the  approprtate^i^-  ^Z,^°T^T^  'T"f '  f°  "^  "^f  ^^  **,"'; 
gendes.  and  for  undistributed  Intragovem       mlttees;  and                           »PPropnaie  com  mg  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 

'^^J^^^t^'^^^x'Tt^tl^^'^^^Tu^'      r>u!LZ\T^  ^'r^^::'T'   *°   ''''  ^''^'°'"    ^— '<=   ^-"^«ee   Shan   also 

Md  Of  total  new  budget  authoritr                       tll^uJ^^  ,k.  "PPf"*"^****  *°  <=»"7  °"t  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 

nomy.                       the  purposes  of  this  Act.  both  Houses.  Its  recommendations  as  t»  the 
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fiscal  policy  appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  Any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate  may  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  Its  House, 
and  any  other  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress may  submit  to  the  Comnfittees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houses.  Its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  which  relate  to  matters 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  or  functions.  *< 

(d)  Hearings  and  Report. — In  developing 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each 
House  shall  hold  hearings  and  shall  receive 
testimony  from  Members  of  Congress  and 
such  appropriate  representatives  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  national  organizations  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable.  On  or  before  April  15 
of  each  year,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  each  House  shall  report  to  its  House  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year.  The 
report  accompanying  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  a  comparison  of  revenues  estimated  by 
the  committee  with  those  estimated  In  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  appropriate  levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority,  as  set  forth  In  such  concurrent 
resolution,  with  total  budget  outlays  esti- 
mated and  total  new  budget  authority  re- 
quested In  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President; 

(3)  with  respect  to  each  major  functional 
category,  an  estimate  of  budget  outlays  and 
an  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
for  all  proposed  programs  and  for  all  exist- 
ing programs  (Including  renewals  thereof), 
with  the  estimate  and  level  for  existing  pro- 
grams being  divided  between  permanent  au- 
thority and  funds  provided  In  appropriation 
Acts,  and  each  such  division  being  sub- 
divided between  controllable  amounts  and 
all  other  amounts; 

(4)  an  allocation  of  the  level  of  Federal 
revenues  recommended  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  among  the  major  sources  of  such 
revenues; 

(5)  the  economic  assumptions  and  ob- 
jectives which  underlie  each  of  the  matters 
set  forth  In  such  concurrent  resolution  and 
alernatlve  economic  assumptions  and  ob- 
jectives which  the  committee  considered; 

(6)  projections,  not  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing, for  the  period  of  five  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  such  fiscal  year  of  the  estimated 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  total  new 
budget  outlays,  total  new  budget  author- 
ity, the  estimated  revenues  to  be  received, 
and  the  estimated  surplus  or  deficit.  If  any, 
for  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period,  and  the 
estimated  levels  of  tax  expenditures  (the  tax 
expenditures  budget)  by  major  functional 
categories; 

(7)  a  statement  of  any  significant  changes 
In  the  proposed  levels  of  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments;  and 

(8)  information,  data,  and  comparisons 
Indicating  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
basis  on  which,  the  committee  determined 
each  of  the  matters  set  forth  In  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
matters  to  other  budget  categories. 
Section    302 — Matters    To   Be    Included    m 

Joint  Statement  of  Managers;  Report  by 

Committees 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Allocation  of  Totals. — The 
Joint  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
a  conference  report  on  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  shall  Include  an  esti- 
mated allocation,  based  upon  such  concur- 
rent resolution  as  recommended  In  such 
conference  report,  of  the  appropriate  levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority  among  each  committee  of  the 
House   of   Representatives   and   the   Senate 


which  has  Jurisdiction  over  bills  and  resolu- 
tions providing  such  new  budget  authority. 

(b)  Reports  by  Committees. — As  scx>n  as 
practicable  after  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  is  agreed  to — 

( 1 )  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  shall,  after  consulting  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  other 
House.  (A)  subdivide  among  its  subcom- 
mittees the  allocation  of  budget  outlays  and 
new  budget  authority  allocated  to  It  In  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  accompany- 
ing the  conference  report  on  such  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  (B)  further  subdivide 
the  amount  with  respect  to  each  such  sub- 
committee between  controllable  amounts' 
and   all   other   amounts:    and 

(2)  every  other  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  which  an  allocation  was  made 
In  such  Joint  explanatory  statement  shall, 
after  consulting  with  the  committee  or. com- 
mittees of  the  other  House  to  which  all  or 
part  of  its  allocation  was  made.  (A)  sub- 
divide such  allocation  among  Its  subcom- 
mittees or  among  programs  over  which  It 
has  Jurisdiction,  and  (B)  further  subdivide 
the  amount  with  respect  to  each  subcom- 
mittee or  program  t>etween  controllable 
amounts  and  all  other  amounts. 

Each  such  committee  shall  promptly  report 
to  its  House  the  subdivisions  made  by  It  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

(c)  Subsequent  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions.— In  the  c»se  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  referred  to  In  section  304 
or  310.  the  allocation  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  subdivisions  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  required  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  take  Into  account  revisions  made  In 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

Section  303 — First  Concurrent  Resolution 
OF  THE  Budget  Must  Be  Adopted  Before 
Legislation  Providing  New  Budget  Au- 
thority. New  Spending  Authority,  or 
Changes  in  Revenues  or  Public  Debt 
Limit  is  Considered 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  General. — It  shall  not  be 
In  order  In  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or 
resolution  (or  amendment  thereto)  which 
provides — 

( 1 )  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year; 

(2)  an  increase  or  decrease  In  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year; 

(3)  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  public 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal 
year;  or 

(4)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
srtJtlon  401(c)(2)(C)  to  become  effective 
during  a  fiscal  year; 

until  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  year  has  been  agreed  to  pur- 
suant to  section  301. 

(b)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  any  bill  or  resolution— 

( 1 )  providing  new  budget  authority  which 
first  becomes  available  In  a  fiscal  yecr  fol- 
io v;lng  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  applies;  or 

(2)  Increasing  or  decreasing  revenues 
which  first  become  effective  in  a  fiscal  jrear 
following  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  con- 
current resolution  applies. 

(c)  Waiver  in  the  Senate. — 

(I)  The  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
reports  any  bill  or  resolution  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  applies  may  at  or  after  the  time 
it  reports  such  bill  or  resolution,  report  a 
resolution  to  the  Senate  (A)  providing  for 
the  waiver  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
such  bill  or  resolution,  and  (B)  stating  the 
reasons  why  the  waiver  Is  necessary.  The 
resolution  shall  then  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate.  That 
committee  shall  report  the  resolution  to 
the  Senate  within  10  days  after  the  resolu- 
tion Is  referred  to  It  (not  counting  any  day 
on  which  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session)   be- 


ginning with  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  It  Is  so  referred,  accompanied  by  that 
committee's  recommendations  and  reasons 
for  such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  resolution.  If  the  committee  does  not 
report  the  resolution  within  such  lO-day 
period,  it  shall  automatically  be  discharged 
fr()m  further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
and  the  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  eqtially  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees,  and  the 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by. 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion. In  the  event  the  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion Is  in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal. 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  l>e  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  such  resolution,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
an^  debatable  motion  or  appeal.  No  amend- 
me  H  to  the  resolution  Is  in  order. 

(3)  If,  after  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  reported  (or  been  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of)  the  resolution,  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  resolution,  then  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  bill  or  resolution  to 
which  the  resolution  so  agreed  to  applies. 
Section     304 — Permissible     Revisions     of 

CONCiniRENT     RESOLTrnONS     OF     THE     BUDGET 

Sec.  304.  At  any  time  after  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  agreed  to  pursuant  to  section 
301.  and  before  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year, 
the  two  Houses  may  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  which  revises  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
such  fiscal  year  most  recently  agreed  to. 
Section  305 — Provisions  Relating  to  the 
Consideration  of  (Tonchtrrent  Resolu- 
tions OF  the  Budget 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Procedure  in  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives After  Report  of  Comicittxx: 
Debate. — 

(1)  When  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  the  House  has  reported  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  It  Is  in  order  at 
any  time  after  the  tenth  day  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  the  report  upon 
such  resolution  has  been  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution.  The 
motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  Is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is 
not  in  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  General  debate  on  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
t>etween  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not 
debatable.  A  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
current resolution  Is  not  In  order,  and  it 
is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  <3onslderation  of  any  concurrent  reao- 
lutlon  on  the  budget  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  l>e  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  the  resolution  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule 
In  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  rule  XXm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  the  (Committee  rises 
and  reports  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House,  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  resolution  and  any 
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amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion;  except  that  It  shall 
be  In  order  at  any  time  prior  to  final  pas- 
sage (notwithstanding  any  other  rule  or  pro- 
vision of  law)  to  adopt  an  amendment  (or  a 
series  of  amendments)  changing  any  figure 
or  figures  In  the  resolution  as  so  reported 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  mathe- 
matical consistency. 

(4)  Debate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  conference  report  or  any  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  5  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  major- 
ity and  minority  parties.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  A  motion 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  Is  not  In 
order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(6)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(6)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
procedure  relating  to  any  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

(b)  PaocEDORB  IN  Senate  After  Repost  op 
CoiiMrTTEE;   Debate;   Amendments. — 

(1)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  In  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  50  hours,  except 
that,  with  respect  to  the  second  required  con- 
current resolution  referred  to  In  section  310 
(a),  all  such  debate  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  15  hours.  The  time  shall  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  debate  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment.  debaUble  motion,  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between,  and  controlled  by,  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, except  that  In  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee  No 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
received.  Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them  may 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  concurrent  resolution,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal. 

(3)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  Is  not 
debatable  A  motion  to  recommit  (ercept  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  within  a  specified  number  of  days, 
not  to  exceed  3.  not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  is  not  in 
order.  Debate  on  any  such  motion  to  recom- 
mit shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by.  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  rule  an 
amendment,  or  series  of  amendments,  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  proposed 
m  the  Senate  shall  always  be  In  order  If  such 
amendment  or  series  of  amendments  pro- 
POBes  to  change  any  figure  or  figures  then 
contained  in  such  concurrent  resolution  so 
as  to  make  such  concurrent  resolution  math- 
ematically consistent  or  so  as  to  maintain 
such  consistency. 
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(c)  Action  on  Conference  Reports  in  the 
Senate. — 

(1)  The  conference  report  on  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be  In  or- 
der In  the  Senate  at  any  time  after  the  third 
day  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  following  the  day  on  which  such  a 
conference  report  Is  reported  and  Is  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate.  A  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  may  be  made  even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  conference  report  on  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  or  their  designees.  De- 
bate on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  re- 
lated to  the  conference  report  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between, 
and  controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report. 

(3)  Should  the  conference  repwrt  be  de- 
feated, debate  on  any  request  for  a  new  con- 
ference and  the  appointment  of  conferees 
shall  be  lUmted  to  l  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between,  and  controlled  by,  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee,  and  should  any 
motion  be  made  to  Instruct  the  conferees 
before  the  conferees  are  named,  debate  on 
such  motion  shall  be  limited  to  one-half 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by.  the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report.  Debate  on  any  amendment 
to  any  such  instructions  shall  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report.  In  all  cases  when 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report  Is  In 
favor  of  any  motion,  appeal,  or  amendment, 
the  time  In  opposition  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

(4)  In  any  case  In  which  there  are  amend- 
ments In  disagreement,  time  on  each  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  m.anager  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  No 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amendments  shall  be  received. 

(d)  REQtriRED  Action  by  Conference  Com'- 
mtttee. — If,  at  the  end  of  7  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  after 
the  conferees  of  both  Houses  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  committee  of  conference  on  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  the 
conferees  are  unable  to  reach  agreement  with 
respect  to  all  matters  In  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Hoiises.  then  the  conferees 
shall  submit  to  their  respective  Houses,  on 
the  first  day  thereafter  on  which  their  House 
Is  In  session — 

( 1 )  a  conference  report  recommending 
those  matters  on  which  they  have  agreed  and 
reporting  In  disagreement  those  matters  on 
which  they  have  not  agreed;  or 

(2)  a  conference  report  In  disagreement.  If 
the  matter  In  disagreement  is  an  amend- 
ment which  strikes  out  the  entire  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  and  Inserts  a  substi- 
tute text. 

(e)  Concurrent  Resolution  Must  Be  Con- 
sistent IN  THE  Senate.— It  shall  not  be  In 
order  In  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to — 

( 1 )  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
unless  the  figures  then  contained  in  such 
resolution  are  mathematically  consistent;  or 

(2)  a  conference  report  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  unless  the  figures 
contained  In  such  resolution,  as  recom- 
mended In  such  conference  report,  are  math- 
ematically consistent. 


Section     30«— Legislation     Dealing     With 
Congressional  Budget  Must  Be  Handled 
BT  Budge r  Committees 
Sec.    306.   No   bill    or  resolution,   and   no 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution  dealing 
with  any  matter  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either    House    shall    be    considered    In    that 
House  unless  It  Is  a  bill  or  resolution  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  that  House   (or  from  the  consid- 
eration of  which  such  committee  has  been 
discharged)  or  unless  it  Is  an  amendment  to 
such  a  bill  or  resolution. 

Section  307— House  Committee  Action  on 
All  Appropriation  Bills  To  Be  Completed 
Before  First  Appropriation  Bill  Is  Re- 
ported 

Sec.  307.  Prior  to  reporting  the  first  regular 
appropriation  bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, complete  subcommittee  markup  and 
full  committee  action  on  all  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  that  year  and  submit  to 
the  House  a  summary  report  comparing  the 
committees  recommendations  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  budget  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority  as  set  forth  In  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  that  year. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Reports  on  Legislation  Pro- 
viding New  Budget  AuTHORrrv  or  Tax  Ex- 
penditures—Whenever  a  committee  of 
either  House  reports  a  bill  or  resolution  to 
Its  House  providing  new  budget  authority 
(other  than  continuing  appropriations)  or 
new  or  Increased  tax  expenditures  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  report  accompanying  that  bill  or 
resolution  shall  contain  a  statement,  pre- 
pared after  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  detailing— 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
viding new  budget  authority — 

(A)  how  the  new  budget  authority  pro- 
vided In  that  bill  or  resolution  compares  with 
the  new  budget  authority  set  forth  ;n  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  and 
tie  reports  submitted  under  section  302; 

(B)  a  projection  for  the  period  of  5  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  year  of 
budget  outlays,  associated  with  the  budget 
authority  provided  In  that  bill  or  resolution. 
In  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period;  and 

(C)  the  new  budget  authority,  and  budget 
outlays  resulting  therefrom,  provided  by  that 
bill  or  resolution  for  financial  assistance  to 
State  and   local  governments;    and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
viding new  or  Increased  tax  expenditures — 

(A)  how  the  new  or  Increased  tax  expendi- 
tures provided  in  that  bill  or  resolution  will 
affect  the  levels  of  tax  expenditures  under 
existing  law  as  set  forth  In  the  report  accom- 
panying the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year,  or.  If  a  re- 
port accompanying  a  subsequently  agreed  to 
concurrent  resolution  for  such  year  sets 
forth  such  levels,  then  as  set  forth  In  that 
report;    and 

(B)  a  projection  for  the  period  of  5  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  year  of  the 
tax  expenditures  which  will  result  from 
that  bill  or  resolution  in  each  fiscal  year 
In  such  period.  No  projection  shall  be  re- 
quired for  a  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  or  (2)(B)  if  the  committee  determines 
that  a  projection  for  that  fiscal  year  Is  Im- 
practical and  states  In  its  report  the  reason 
for  such  impracticability. 

(b)  Up-to-Date  Tabulation  op  Congres- 
sional Budget  Actions. — The  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  Issue  pe- 
riodic reports  detailing  and  tabulating  the 
progress    of    congressional    action    on    bills 
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and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  for  a  fiscal  year.  Such  reports 
shall  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

(1)  an  up-to-date  tabulation  comparing 
the  new  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year 
In  bills  and  resolutions  on  which  Congress 
has  completed  action  and  estimated  out- 
lays, associated  with  such  new  budget  au- 
thority, during  such  fiscal  year  to  the  new 
budget  authority  and  estimated  outlays  set 
forth  In  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  reports  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 302; 

(2)  an  up-to-date  status  report  on  all  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  for  such  fiscal  year  in  both 
Houses; 

(3)  an  up-to-date  comparison  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  revenues  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  with 
the  latest  estimate  of  revenues  for  such 
year  (including  new  revenues  anticipated 
during  such  year  under  bills  and  resolutions 
on  which  the  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion ) ;  and 

(4)  an  up-to-date  comparison  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  the  public  debt  contained 
In  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
with  the  latest  estimate  of  the  public  debt 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Five- Year  Projection  or  Congres- 
sional Budget  Action. — As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice shall  issue  a  report  projecting  for  the 
period  of  5  fiscal  years  beginning  with  such 
fiscal  year — 

(1)  total  new  budget  authority  and  total 
outlays  for  each  fiscal  year  In  such  period; 

(2)  revenues  to  be  received  and  the  major 
sources  thereof,  and  the  surplus  or  deficit, 
if  any,  for  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period; 
and 

(3)  tax  expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year 
In  such  period. 

Eeotion  309 — Completion  of  Action  on  Bills 

Providing    New    Budget    Authority    and 

Certain  New  Spending  AtrrHORiTT 

Sec.    309.    Except    as    otherwise   provided 

pursuant  to  this  title,  not  later  than  the 

seventh  day  after  Labor  Day  of  each  year,  the 

Congress  shall  complete  action  on  all  bills 

and  resolutions — 

( 1 )  providing  new  budget  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year,  other  than  supplemental,  deficiency, 
and  continuing  appropriation  bills  and  reso- 
lutions, and  other  than  the  re:x)nclllatlon  bill 
for  such  year,  if  requlrM  to  be  reported  tinder 
section  310(c) ;  and 

(2)  providing  new  spending  airthority 
described  In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  which  Is 
to  become  effective  during  such  fiscal  year. 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bill 
or  resolution  if  legislation  authorizing  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  to  be 
provided  In  such  bill  or  resolufcloti  has  not 
been  timely  enacted. 

Section  310 — Second  Required  Concurrent 
Resolution  and  Reconciliation  Process 
Sec.  310.  (a)  Reporting  or  Concttrrent 
Resolution —The  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  each  House  shall  report  to  its  House  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  which  re- 
affirms or  revises  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  most  recently  agreed  to  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  such  year.  Any  such  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  shall  also,  to  the 
extent  necessary — 

(1)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which 

(A)  new  budget  authc»1ty  for  such  fiscal 
year; 


(B)  budget  authority  initially  provided  for 
prior  fiscal  years;  and 

(C)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  which  is  to  become 
effective  during  such  fiscal  year, 
contained  In  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  a  committee,  is  to  be 
changed  and  direct  that  committee  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  to  accom- 
plish a  change  of  such  tot&l  amount; 

(2)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which 
revenues  are  to  be  changed  and  direct  that 
the  committees  having  Jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  the 
revenue  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  to  ac- 
complish a  change  of  such  total  amount; 

(3)  specify  the  amount  by  which  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
changed  and  direct  the  committees  having 
Jurisdiction  to  recommend  such  change;  or 

(4)  specify  and  direct  any  combination  of 
the  matters  described  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3). 

Any  such  concurrent  resolution  may  be  re- 
ported, and  the  report  accompanying  It  may 
be  filed.  In  either  House  notwithstanding 
that  that  House  is  not  in  session  on  the  day 
on  which  such  concurrent  resolution  Is  re- 
ported. 

(b)  Completion  op  Action  on  Concur- 
rent Resolution. — Not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 15  of  each  year,  the  Congress  shall  com- 
plete action  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Reconciliation  Process. — If  a  con- 
current resolution  Is  agreed  to  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  containing  directions  to 
one  or  more  committees  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes  in  laws,  bills,  or  resolu- 
tions, and — 

(1)  only  one  committee  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  Is  directed  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes,  that  committee  shall 
promptly  make  such  determination  and 
recommendations  and  report  to  its  House  a 
reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion, or  both,  containing  such  recommenda- 
tions; or 

(2)  more  than  one  committee  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate  Is  directed  to  determine 
and  recommend  changes,  each  such  com- 
mittee so  directed  shall  promptly  make  such 
determination  and  recommendations, 
whether  such  changes  are  to  be  contained  In 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion, and  submit  such  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  Its  House, 
which  upon  receiving  all  such  recommenda- 
tions, shall  report  to  Its  House  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both, 
carrying  out  all  such  recommendations  with- 
out any  substantive  revision. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  recon- 
ciliation resolution  is  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  case  may  be,  to  make  specified 
changes  in  bills  and  resolutions  which  have 
not  been  enrolled. 

(d)  Completion  of  Reconciliation  Pro- 
cess—Congress  shall  complete  action  on  any 
reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion reported  under  subsection  (c)  not  later 
than  September  25  of  each  year. 

(e)  Procedure  in  the  Senate. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  provisions  of  section  305  for  the  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget  and  conference  reports 
thereto  shall  also  apply  to  ihe  consideration 
in  the  Senate  of  reconciliation  bills  and  rec- 
onciliation resolutions  reported  under  sub- 
section (c)   and  conference  reports  thereon. 

(2)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  resolution  reported  under 
subsection  (c) ,  and  all  amendments  thereto 
and  debatable  motions,  and  appeals  In  con- 
nection therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  20  hours. 


(f)  Congress  Mat  Not  Adjourn  UimL 
Action  Is  Completed. — It  shall  not  be  In  or- 
der In  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  adjournment  sine  die  of 
either  House  unless  action  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  required  to  be  reported  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1  of  such  year,  and.  If  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  resolution,  or  both.  Is  required 
to  be  reported  under  subsection  (c)  for 
such  fiscal  year,  unless  the  Congreai  bu 
completed  action  on  that  bill  or  resolution. 
or  both. 
Section  311 — ^New  Bttdget  AiTTHOBirT,  Nsw 

Spending  Authorttt  and  Rxtenuk  Lcgib- 

LATioN     Must    Be    Witbim    Arrmsmuxm 

Levels 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Legislation  SriBjacr  to 
Point  of  Order. — After  the  CMigreea  baa 
completed  action  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  and, 
If  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reacdutlon,  or  both, 
for  such  fiscal  year  are  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(c) ,  after  that  blU 
has  been  enacted  into  law  or  that  resolution 
has  been  agreed  to,  It  shall  not  be  in  order 
In  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  providing  additional  new  budg- 
et authority  for  such  fiscal  year,  providing 
new  spending  authority  described  In  section 
4iOl(c)  (2)  (C)  to  become  effective  during 
such  fiscal  year,  or  reducing  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  or  any  conference  report 
on  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  if — 

(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resola- 
tlon  as  reported; 

(2)  the  adoption  and  enaotment  ot  such 
amendment;  or 

(3)  the  enactment  ot  such  MU  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  In  such  con- 
ference r^x>rt; 

would  cause  the  ai^jroprlate  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  or  total  budget  out- 
lays set  forth  In  the  most  recently  agreed 
to  ooncturent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded,  or  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  tbe  appro- 
priate level  of  revenues  set  forth  in  sucfa 
concurrent  resolution. 

(b)  Determination  of  Outlats  and  Rbv- 
ENUKs. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) .  tbe 
budget  outlays  to  be  made  during  a  fiscal 
year  and  revenues  to  be  received  during  • 
fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  made  by  the  Coounlttee  on  tbe 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Applicable  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Rxprxsentativbs 

RULB     XXm,     clause     8 reading     CONCtlXBXNT 

resolution  on  budget  fob  amendment 
At  the  conclusion  of  general  debate  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  pursuant  to  section 
305 (a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  or  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  or  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment thereto,  unless  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  amended  by  such  amendment  or 
amendments  (a)  would  be  matbematlcally 
consistent;  and  (b)  would  contain  all  the 
matter  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  of  section  301(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  clause  was  added 
to  the  rules  on  January  4,  1977  (H.  Res.  6, 

9Sth  Cong.,   p. ).  The  second  sentence 

was  adopted  in  tbe  96tb  Congress  (H.  Res. 
5,  Jan.  16.  1979.  p. ). 
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>ULC    XLIX ESTABI.ISHMENT    OP    STATUTOBT 

LIMIT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  D^IT 

"1.   Upon   the  adoption   by  the  Congress 
(under  section  301,  304.  or  310  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974)   of  any  con- 
current   resolution   on    the   budget   setting 
forth  as  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  fw  the  period  to  which  such  concurrent 
resolution  relates  an  amount  which  Is  differ- 
ent from  the  amount  of  the  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt  that  would  otherwise  be 
in  effect  for  such  period,  the  enrolling  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  prepare 
an  engrossment  of  a  Joint  resolution.  In  the 
form  prescribed  In  clause  2,  Increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  statutory  limit  on   the  public 
debt  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
betweeik  such    limit   and   such   appropriate 
level.  The  vote  by  which  the  conference  re- 
port on   the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  was  agreed.. to  In  the  House  (or  by 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  itself  wa^i 
adopted  In  the  House,  If  there  Is  no  confer- 
ence report)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  a 
vot«  In  favor  of  such  Joint  resolution  upon 
final  passage  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
Upon  the  engrossment  of  such  Joint  reso- 
lution It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  been  duly  cer- 
tified and  examined;  the  engrossed  copy  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Clerk  and  transmitted  to 
the    Senate    for    further    legislative    action; 
and  (upon  final  passage  by  both  Houses)  the 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  signed  by  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  both  Houses  and  presented 
to  the  President  for  his  signature  (and  other- 
wise treated  fw  all  purposes)  In  the  manner 
provided    for    bills    and    Joint    resolutions 
generally. 

"2.  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
In  any  joint  resolution  described  in  clause 
1  shall  be  as  follows:  During  the  period 
beginning  and  ending 

the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  767b)  shall  be  temporar- 
ily Increased  [or  decreased)  by  $ 
(and  any  other  provision  of  law  providing 
for  a  temporary  Increase  (or  decrease |  In 
such  limit  shall  not  apply).';  with  the  first 
two  blanks  being  filled  with  the  beginning 
and  ending  dates  of  the  fiscal  year  or  other 
period  to  which  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  Just  agreed  to  relates,  and 
with  the  third  blank  being  filled  with  a 
dollar  figure  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  as 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  the  appropriate  level  of  ihe 
public  debt  as  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution. 

"3.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
companying any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  under  section  301(d)  of  the  Con- 
presslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  well  as 
the  Joint  explanatory  statement  accompany- 
ing the  conference  report  on  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  shall  contain  a 
clear  statement  of  the  effect  under  this 
rule  that  the  adoption  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  of  such  concurrent  resolution  In 
the  form  m  which  it  is  being  reported  (and 
the  adoption  of  the  Joint  resolution  there- 
upon prepared  and  enrolled  under  clause  1) 
Dub lit  h'I!  "P°'V«'^«  statutory  limit  on  the 
pubUc  debt^  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the 
f„„  1^  Representatives  at  any  time  to 
^^  .1  K°!.***°P*  ""y  concurrent  resolution 
r^Jr.%K"'*^"  '"'  *Kree  to  any  conference 
report  thereon)    if  at  that  time  the  report 

?^°th^,oTn^^''y''*  concurrent  resolution 
(or  the  Joint  statement  accompanying  such 
conference  report)  does  not  cS/  w,th 
the  requirements  of  this  clause. 

a.  "iLm**'"'^  '°  ^^^  '■"••'  «*"»»  be  construed 
as  Italting  or  otherwise  affecting  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  ^nate 
to  consider  and  pass  a  bill  which  (wUhout 


regard  to  the  procedures  under  clause  1) 
changes  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt  most  recently  established  under  this 
rule  or  otherwise;  and  the  rights  of  Mem- 
bers and  committees  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  Introduction,  consideration, 
and  reporting  of  any  such  bill  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  though  this  rule  had  not  been 
adopted. 

"5.  As  used  In  this  rule,  the  term  "statu- 
tory limit  on  the  public  debf  means  the 
maxlmxim  face  amount  of  obligations  issued 
under  authority  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  and  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by  the  United  States  (ex- 
cept such  guaranteed  obligations  as  may  be 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) .  de- 
termined under  section  21  of  such  Act  after 
the  application  of  the  second  sentence  there- 
of, which  may  be  outstanding  at  anv  one 
time.". 

(b)(1)  Clause  l(v)(6)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(subject  to  the  last 
sentence  of  clause  4(g)  of  this  rule)"  after 
United  States". 
(2)  Clause  4(g)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  views  and  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  include 
a  specific  recommendation,  made  after  hold- 
ing public  hearings,  as  to  the  appropri<»te 
level  of  the  public  debt  which  should  be  set 
forth  In  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  In  such  sentence  and  serve 
as  the  basis  for  an  Increase  or  decrease  in 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  under  the 
procedures  provided  by  rule  XLIX  " 

(c)  Clause  8  of  rule  XXIII  of  the  Rules  of 
tne  House  of  Reoresentatlves  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(except  to  the  extent 
that  the  amendment  Involved  is  limited  by 
the   third   sentence   of   this   clause)"   after 

mathematically  consistent";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "It  shall  not  be  in 
*der  in  the  House  or  In  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  consider  an  amendment  to  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  or  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  thereto,  which 
chMges  the  amount  of  the  appropriate  level 
of  the  public  debt  set  forth  In  the  concur- 
rent resolution  as  reported:  except  that  the 
ajnendments  to  achieve  mathematical  con- 
^n\frw«r^l'''i."*  pennlttert  under  section 
tyl^il  '  ^^^  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  may  include  an  amendment,  offered 
fh.°n*-5  »*  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  to  ad  fust  the  amount  of  such 
level  to  reflect  any  changes  made  in  the 
other  figures  contained  In  the  resolution  "  « 
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Mr.  Hammerschjmdt,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Garcia,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  White,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harkin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foUows  to- 
Mr.  Nelson   (at  the  request  of  Mr 

^"«ffl"T  i  ^^I  ^  ^■'^-  *<^ay-  on  account 
of  oflncial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
"^Pf«ram  and  any  special  ordere 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Lewis,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pish,  for  lO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Courier,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $2,063.25. 

Mr.  Pickle,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,063. 

Mr.  Downey,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  instruct 
conferees  on  H.R.  3919. 

Mr.  RuDD  to  Insert  remarks  prior  to 
vote  on  Rudd  amendment,  remarks  to 
include  testimony  of  Lt.  Gen.  Gordon 
Sumner,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Mi^  McDonald  to  insert  remarks  prior 
to  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  6081. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  RoTH. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  BURGENER. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crank. 

Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mrs.  Penwick. 

Mr.  McKiNNKY. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  GuYER. 

Mr.  Carter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  BoLLiNc  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cavanaugh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr^AppLEGATE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stump. 
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Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gudger. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Patterson. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
February  26,  1980,  as  a  national  day  or 
prayer  and  meditation  for  the  hostages  In 
Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  28,  1980,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXFV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3567.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  ap- 
plications for  conditional  registrations  under 
sections  3(c)  (7)  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  suid  Bodenticide  Act, 
as  amended,  pursuant  to  section  29  of  the 
act  (92  Stat.  838) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3568.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
.  Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  civil  defense  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3569.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  under  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  and  the  crime 
and  riot  reinsurance  programs  under  title 
Xn  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urbem 
Affairs. 

8670.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  studies  under  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3571.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Robert  C.  P. 
Gordon,  and  by  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3672.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  In- 


ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
Sahel  Development  Fund,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 121(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3573.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Department's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552 (d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ck>vernment  Operations. 

3574.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3575.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3576.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  7th 
annual  report  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  for  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979,  pursuant  to  section  102(1) 
of  Public  Law  91-616;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3577.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  employees  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
and  for  the  financing  of  the  costs  of  such 
protection;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3578.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting the  eighth  annual  report  on  mari- 
huana and  health,  pursuant  to  section  502 
of  Public  Law  91-296.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3579.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  odors  and 
odorous  emissions,  pursuant  to  section  403 
(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-95);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3580.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society 
of  the  U.S.A..  transmitting  the  annual  audit 
report  of  the  Society  for  calendar  year  1979. 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3581.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  sections  4  and  10  of  the 
National  Ocean  Pollution  Research  and-  De- 
velopment and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of 

1978,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  appropria- 
tions authorization  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Science  and  Technology. 

3582.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  the  quarter  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979.  and  a  summary  for  fiscal  year 

1979,  on  the  Commission's  hiring  and  promo- 
tion of  minorities  and  women,  pursuant  to 
section  201(h)  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (91  Stat.  1482 ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

3583.  A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 167  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1976.  Public  Law  94-587.  to  extend 
by  I  year  and  Increase  the  funding  au- 
thority for  the  National  Hydroelectric  Power 
Resources  Study;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic  Works  and  Transi>ortatlon. 


3584.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works);  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  E^nglneers.  to  study  the  water 
resources  needs  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3585.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  606  of  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  sums  to  carry  out  the 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3586.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the  Monroe 
County  Shoreline,  Mich.,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tran^jortatlon  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  April  11,  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

3587.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmltUng  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the  Louisville 
Harbor,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  in  response 
to  a  resolution  by  the  (Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  E)ecember  2,  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3588.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
Strube  Lake  and  Cougar  Additional  Unit, 
Oreg.,  pursuant  to  section  404(r)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3589.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  ot 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  need 
for  a  national  wind  energy  test  facility,  pur- 
suant to  a  re<iue6t  contained  in  a  report  by 
the  Senate  Appropriation  Committee  and 
agreed  to  by  House  and  Senate  conferees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

3590.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislaitlon  to  au- 
thorize Impropriations  for  the  Federal  Fir* 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3591.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  Public 
Tjaw  95-620.  to  extend  the  deadline  for  re- 
porting on  hospital  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

3592.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  evaluation 
report  on  the  renewable  resources  program 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  a  report  of  the  Forest 
Service,  pursuant  to  section  8  (c)  and  (d)  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agrlculttire 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3593.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  needed  Federal  actions  to  Improve 
the  productivity  and  Increase  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  footwear  manufacturers 
(FGMSD-80-3,  February  25,  1980);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3594.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,  Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 
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and   tbe   Permanent 
Intelligence. 


Select   Committee  od 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  vm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  Report  on  H.R.  4473 
(Rept.  No.  96-787).  And  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

BIr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
1309.  To  Increase  tbe  fiscal  year  1979  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-788) .  Referred  to 
tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  blmwU  and 
Mr.  Frenzkl)  : 
H.R.  6634.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  603  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
certain  political  contributions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PoLBT,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  SoLAKz,  Mr.  Honker,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Babnes,  Mr. 
,  Gray,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Oil- 
man, Mr.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Penwick, 
Mr.  AooABBO,  Mr.  Ambbo,  Mr.  Baldus, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
BaoDHEAO,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  CoELHO,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  EIowaros  of 
California,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 

HEPTEL,    Mr.    HOLLENBECK,    Mr.    Hor- 

TON,   Mr.   Hughes,   Mr.   Kildee,   Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Leland,    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr.    Mc- 
HncH,  Mr.  Maguip.e,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of     Maryland,     Mr.     Moakley,     Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.   Reuss,  Mr.   Richmond,   Mr.  Ri- 
naldo,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Simon,   Mrs.   Spellman,  Mr.   Stark, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.     Walcren,    Mr.     Waxman,     Mr. 
Weiss.     Mr.     Won     Pat,     and     Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri) : 
H.R.  6636.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  food  security  reserve  of  wheat, 
and  for  other  related  purposes;   Jointly,  to 
tbe  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  atfd  Aorl- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HJi.  6636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  Highway  use  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  6637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  197l 
to  change  the  definition  of  the  term  "con- 
trtbutlon  or  expenditure"  as  used  in  such 
section,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 


By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ottin- 

GER,  Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  BROWN  Of  OhlO, 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hettel, 
Mr.    Markey,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 
Gore,   Mr.    Davis   of   Michigan,   Mr. 
Swift,  Ms.  Hqltzman,  Mr.  Hoixen- 
bbck,  Mr.  RoYER,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
WniTH.    Mr.    Maguire.    Mr.    Oramm. 
and  Mr.  Conte)  : 
H.R.  6638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated   program    for    the    recovery    of    energy 
from  municipal  wastes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; divided  and  referred  as  follows:  Title  I 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology; 
Title  II  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce;    and   Title   ni   concur- 
rently   to    the    Conunlttee   on   Science    and 
Technology  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6639.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(42  U.S.C.  7704)  to  extend  authorizations  for 
appropriations,     and     for     other    purposes; 
Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAMMEBSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  6640.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation payable  to  veterans  who  have  lost  or 
lost  the  use  of  both  upper  extremities  as  the 
result  of  service-connected  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6641.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
96-128  to  provide  that  the  increase  provided 
by  such  Public  Law  in  the  rate  of  veterans' 
disability  compensation  under  section  314(k) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  of  October  1,  1979,  rather  than  as  of 
September  1,  1980;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEPTEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Akaka)  : 
H.R.  6642.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  the  Kalihl 
Channel  improvements  in  Honolulu  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  6643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  pertaining  to  the  making  of 
grants  for  repair  and  reconstruction  of  non- 
profit museums,  zoos,  libraries,  and  historical 
facilities  which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
a  major  disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.    MAZZOU    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  Hamilton)  : 

H.R.  6644.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Palls  of 

the  Ohio  National  Monument,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  6645.  A  bill  to  Impose  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  cer- 
tain engines  for  a  5-year  period;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  6646.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be 
divided  equally  and  shared  between  them 
for  benefit  purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the 
economic  contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the 
marriage,  and  assure  that  each  spouse  will 
have  social  security  protection  in  his  or  her 
own  right;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr 
Pepper) : 
H.R.  6647.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  hus- 
band and  wife  may  elect  to  split  their  earn- 
ings for  social  security  purposes  upon  the 
retirement  of  either  or  both  of  them,  or 
upon  their  dfvorce,  and  to  equalize  the  bene- 
fits payable  to  a  retired  worker  and  his  or  her 
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spouse  (on  such  worker's  wage  record)  if 
they  have  not  so  elected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  upon  the 
death  of  one  member  of  a  married  couple  the 
surviving  spouse  shall  automatically  Inherit 
the  deceased  spouse's  earnings  credits  to  the 
extent  that  such  credits  were  earned  diu-lng 
the  period  of  their  marriage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  transition  benefit  to  tOie  spouse  of 
an  Insured  individual  upon  such  Individual's 
death,  or  upon  tbelr  divorce.  If  such  spouse 
has  attained  age  50  and  is  not  otherwise  im- 
mediately eligible  for  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6650.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  wid- 
ow's or  widower's  insurance  benefits  to  which 
a  disabled  individual  becomes  entitled  before 
attaining  age  60  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  (71 '/j  percent  of  the  deceased 
spouse's  primary  insurance  amount)  to  which 
they  would  have  been  reduced  if  the  first 
month  of  such  entitlement  had  been  the 
month  in  which  such  individual  attained 
that  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6661.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  divorced 
spouse  may  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  a  marriage  which  lasted  for  as  few  as  5 
years  (Instead  of  only  on  the  basis  of  a  mar- 
riage which  lasted  for  10  or  more  years  as  at 
present)   In  the  case  of  certain  late-life  di- 
vorces; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  tolmself  and  Mr. 
Archer)    (by  request) : 
H.R.  6662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  related  provisions  of 
that  act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  to  Improve   the  program  of  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  6653.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
gross  Income  St  noncorporate  taxpayers  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  which 
have  been  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  more  than 
1  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Hopkins)  : 
H.R.  6654.  A  bill  to  further  the  objectives 
of  national  energy  policy  of  conserving  oil 
and  natural  gas  through  removing  excessive 
burdens  on  production  of  coal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STENHOLM: 
H.R.  6655.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  contract   with  tbe  city  of 
Weatherford?-Tex..  for  the  use  of  water  sup- 
ply storage  in  Benbrook  Lake;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  WOLFF; 
H.R.  6656.  A  bill  to  establish  Inauguration 
Day  as  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gramm,  and  Mr.  Alexander)  : 
H.R.  6657.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  pro  rata  reduction  in  expenditures 
during  periods  when  projected  revenues  are 
insufficient  to  fully  fund  such  expenditures, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  development  and 
security  assistance  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  for  other  purpcses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  502.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  8,  1981.  as  "Wom- 
en's History  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 

H.  Con.  Res.  289.  Concurrent  resolution 
respecting  the  accelerated  production  and 
deployment  of  the  B-1  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bomber;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL : 

H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  should  not  promulgate 
any  Federal  emergency  energy  conservation 
plan  which  would  harm  recreational  boat- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

353.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  relative  to  supporting 
the  President  during  this  period  of  interna- 
tional confrontation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3Zi.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  re- 
questing a  study  of  tbe  feasibility  for  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  River  north  of 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  barge;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  1785:  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Coelho,  and  Mr.  Marks. 

H.R.  2264 :  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr. 
Wolff. 

H  R.  3246 :  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4348:  Mr.  Gaydos  and  Mr.  Couohlin. 

H.R.  5000:  Mi.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  5216:  Mrs.  Speixman. 

H  R.  5343:  Mr.  Quayle. 

H.R.  5610:  Mr.  Bafalis. 

H.R.  5657:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  5994 :  Mr.  WnrrEHUBST. 

H.R.  5996:  Mr.  WnrrEHURST. 

H.R.  6050:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  MrrcHEii  of 
New  Yoi;k  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  6361 :  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Patten. 

H.R.  6389 :  Mr.  Hinson. 

H.R.  6393:  Mr.  Murpht  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Erdahl,,  Mr.  MrrcHZLL  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Stack,  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  6429 :  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Conts, 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, Mr.  Ichobd,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Bethune,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr.  Ire- 
land. 

H.R.  6486:  Mr.  Kdgovsek,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Hance,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota.      . 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.J.  Res.  300:  Mr.  Fary  and  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.J.  Res.  474:  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Mat- 
sui,   Mr.   Evans  of  Georgia,   Mr.   Gray,   Mr. 


GuARiNi,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Si- 
mon, Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Walcren. 

H.    Con.    Res.    257:    Mr.    Guyer    and    Mr. 
Kramer. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

286.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  Boston,  Mass.,  relative  to  restora- 
tion of  dual  designation  status  wltb  respect 
to  Boston -London  air  service  at  tbe  upcom- 
ing Bermuda  II  negotiations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

287.  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil of  Jersey  City,  NJ.,  relative  to  construct- 
ing a  light  raU  system  linking  Bayonne,  N.J., 
with  Jersey  City,  NJ.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

288.  Also  petition  of  Joseph  B.  Haiidorson, 
Mountain,  N.  Dak.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

289.  Also,  petition  of  the  PennsvlUe  Board 
of  Education,  PennsvlUe,  N  J.,  relative  to  per- 
mitting voluntary  prayer  In  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

290.  Also,  petition  of  the  Osage  Tribal 
Council,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  relative  to  oppo- 
sition to  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire,  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  or  otherwise,  such 
Interests  In  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  other  min- 
erals owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians 
needed  for  the  Verdigris  River  and  tributar- 
ies project,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  549 
ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
— Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  clause  1(1)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
the   Committee  on   Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce:"  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(6).  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (2), 
(4),  (5),  and  (7)  through  (12)  as  subpara- 
graphs (10)  through  (18),  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (1) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(2)    National  energy  policy  generally. 

"(3)  Measures  relating  to  the  exploration, 
production,  storage,  supply,  marketing,  pric- 
ing, and  regulation  of  energy  resources.  In- 
cluding all  fossil  fuels,  solar  energy,  and 
other  unconventional  or  renewable  energry 
resources. 

"(4)  Measures  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  energy  resources. 

"(5)  Measures  relating  to  the  commercial 
application  of  energy  technology. 

"(6)  Measures  relating  to  energy  Informa- 
tion generally. 

"(7)  Measures  relating  to  (A)  the  genera- 
tion and  marketing  of  power  (except  by  fed- 
erally chartered  or  Federal  regional  power 
marketing  authorities),  (B)  the  reliability 
and  Interstate  transmission  of,  and  rate- 
making  for,  all  powir,  and  (C)  tbe  siting  of 
generation  facilities;  except  the  Installation 
of  interconnections  between  Government 
waterpower  projects. 


"(8)  Interstate  energy  compacts. 

"(9)  Measures  relating  to  general  maaMge- 
ment  of  the  Depcu-tment  of  Energy,  and  t^ 
management  and  all  functions  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Regulatory  Commission.";  and 

(4)  in  tbe  last  sentence,  by  striking  ont 
"energy"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "aiad 
other  energy." 

(b)  Clause  3(b)  of  rule  X  of  such  Bulee, 
relating  to  special  oversight  functions.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "energy"  and  inserting 
In    lieu   thereof   "and   other   energy". 

(c)  Any  reference  In  any  provision  of  law 
or  any  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  1  (r)  of  rule  X  of  tbe  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  in 
subparagraph  (II)  by  striking  out  "and  de- 
velopment." and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
",  development,  and  demonstration,  and 
projects  therefor,  and  all  federally  owned  or 
operated  nonmUltary  energy  laboratories.". 
Sec.  3.  Clause  5  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to  re- 
ferrals, is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(e). 

Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  res- 
olution shall  take  effect  immediately  prior 
to  noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Resolution 
amending  tbe  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  tbe  Jurisdiction 
of  energy  matters.". 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
— ^For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN : 
■—For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL:       * 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr  ECKHARDT: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA : 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

ByMr.  GRAMM: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY : 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

ByMr.  STOCKMAN: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
— ^For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
— For  text  see  smiendment  above. 

By  Mr    BRODHEAD: 
— Page  3,   Immediately  above  line  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  1(d)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (6) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(6)  Defense  production  and  control  of  tbe 
price  of  commodities,  rents,  and  services,  ex- 
cept energy  resources,  and  economic  stabUl- 
ratlon  and  renegotiation.". 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 
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Redesignate  the  following  subsections  of 
section  2  accordingly. 

— Page  3,  Immediately  above  line  7,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection : 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Clause  1(d)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  In  subparagraph  (7)  by  inserting 
"or  energy"  after  "other  than  transporta- 
tion". 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Redesignate  the  following  subsections  of 
section  2  accordingly. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
— Page  2.  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 
(5)  Rural  electrification. 
Page  3,  Immediately  above  line  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  1(a)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (17) 
and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (18)  and 
(19)  as  subparagraphs  (17)  and  (18),  re- 
spectively. 

Page  3,  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a) "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Redesignate  the  following  subsections  of 
section  2  accordingly. 

— Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "except  on  the 
public  lands,". 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out  ", 
except  on  the  pubUc  lands". 
— Page  2,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  follows 
down   through   line    18   and   Insert   In   Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  Measures  relating  to  the  reliability, 
generation,  interstate  transmission,  and  mar- 
keting of,  and  ratemaklng  for,  all  power, 
Including  the  energy  functions  of  federally- 


chartered  or  Federal  regional  power  market- 
ing authorities  and  the  siting  of  generation 
faculties. 

Page  4,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  out 
"not   generated   by   federaUy  chartared,  re- 
gional power  authorities". 
— Page  2,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 

"(5)  Conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

Page  3,  Immediately  above  line  7,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Clause  1(c)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (4) 
and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (5)  through 
(11)  as  subparagraphs  (4)  through  (10),  re- 
spectively. 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a) " 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  (b)". 

Redesignate  tli©  foUowlng  subsections  of 
section  2  accordingly. 
— Page  2,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(5)  Measures  relating  to  the  management 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  the  man- 
agement and  all  functions  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission. 
— ^Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "clause'.". 
— Page  3,  Immediately  above  line  7.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

S?c.  2.  (a)  Clause  1(d)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  In  suparagraph  (7)  by  Inserting  "or 
energy"   after   "other   than   transportation". 

Page  3,  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 

Redesignate  the  foUowlng  subsections  of 
section  2  accordingly. 

— Page  3.  Immediately  above  line  7,   Insert 
the  folic  *lng  nejv  subsection : 
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Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  1(d)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (5) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Defense  production  and  control  of 
the  price  of  commodities,  rents,  and  services, 
except  energy  resources,  and  economic 
stabilization  and  renegotiation.". 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Redesignate  the  following  subsections  of 
section  2  accordingly. 

—Page  4,  beginning  on  line   17,  strike  out 
"projects'.". 

— Page  5.  line  5,  strike  out  "Energy".". 
—Page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  "paragraph  (e) ". 
— Page  5,  line  9,  strike  out  "1981". 
— Page  6,  line   13,  strike  out  "expenses.". 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
— Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "clause.". 
— Page  4,  beginning  on  line   17,  strike  out 
"projects'.". 

— Page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "Energy".". 
— Page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  "paragraph  (e)". 
— Page  5,  Une  9,  strike  out  "1981". 
— Page  5,  line  13.  strike  out  "expenses.". 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
— Page  2.  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following 
new  sMhparagraph : 

"(5)  All  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment." 

Page  4,  strike  lines  13  through  18,  and 
Insert,  In  lieu  thereof,  the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  Clause  1(e)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
subparagraph  (II),  and  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph  (12)   as  subparagraph  (11)." 
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ONE  19- YEAR-OLD'S  VIEW  OP 
THE  DRAFT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  na- 
tional debate  over  reinstitutlon  of  the 
draft  escalates,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
article  by  David  Glockner  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  25  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Glockner,  a  19-year-old  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  believes  it  is 
really  the  youth  of  this  country  who 
stand  to  suffer  the  most  if  the  quality 
of  our  Armed  Forces  continues  to  de- 
teriorate. His  excellent  article  makes  a 
strong  case  for  mandatory  participa- 
tion by  all  of  our  young  people  in 
some  type  of  uniform  national  service. 

With  the  resurgence  of  1960's-style 
demonstrations  against  the  draft  crop- 
ping up  on  college  campuses  across  the 
country,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
thoughtful  and  responsible  article 
written  by  a  teenage  college  student 
who  is  sasdng  something  other  than 
"HeU  no,  I  won't  go." 

The  article  follows: 

Sixties  Slogans  Won't  Keep  the  Peace 
(By  David  Glockner) 

To  students  at  Berkeley  last  month,  it 
must  have  seemed  like  the  good  old  days 
had  returned.  A  group  of  young  demonstra- 
U<rs.  2,000  strong,  gathered  at  People's  Park 
and  marched  down  Telegraph  Avenue,  bran- 
dishing antidraft  signs  and  shouting  slogans 
heard  along  that  same  route  a  decade 
earlier. 

Berkeley's  protesters  and  their  supporters 
on  other  campuses  are  convinced  that  Presi- 
dent Carter's  call  for  draft  registration  sig- 
nals a  return  to  a  foreign  policy  of  self-in- 
terest and  military  adventurism.  Their  logic 
runs  something  like  this:  Registration  will 
inevltebly  lead  to  the  draft,  which  in  turn 
will  lead  to  a  strong  ntilltary  and  a  belliger- 
ent foreign  policy,  which  will  lead  to  war. 

But  cries  of  opposition  to  the  draft  sound 
hollow.  Ever  since  conscription  ended  in 
1973,  all  three  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
fiU  their  ranks. 

Although  enlistment  quotas  for  the  active 
forces  have  not  always  been  met,  even  more 
serious  are  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
serves. The  reserves  are  counted  on  to  pro- 
vide reinforcements  during  the  first  months 
of  a  war.  Presently,  our  reserve  forces  are  at 
least  14  percent  below  peacetime  require- 
ments. 

Recruiting  for  the  volunteer  services  will 
be  no  easier  in  future  years  liecause  the 
number  of  individuals  reaching  18  wiU 
plummet  in  the  coming  decades.  Even  with 
today's  relatively  large  number  of  young 
people,  present  recruits  are  not  always  of 
the  highest  quality.  SUtistics  show  that  the 
percentage  of  recruits  failing  to  complete 
their  first  tour  of  duty  doubled  from  20  per- 


cent during  the  Viet  Nam  War  to  40  percent 
in  1977.  The  scores  of  recruits  on  intelli- 
gence tests  have  fallen  sharply  since  1973, 
raising  concern  about  whether  soldiers  are 
capable  of  operating  sophisticated  military 
equipment. 

These  problems  with  the  volunteer  forces 
are  not  the  result  of  events  in  Afghanistan, 
but  have  been  mounting  for  several  years. 
As  the  troubles  grew,  we  chose  to  look  the 
other  way. 

We  believed  the  assurance  of  politicians 
and  increasingly  nervous  generals  that  our 
defense  forces  were  adequate.  At  the  same 
time,  military  strength  became  less  impor- 
tant in  our  foreign  poUcy.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Viet  Nam  War.  we  began  to  trust  the 
protection  of  American  interests  to  the 
noble  belief  that,  by  persuasion  and  setting 
a  good  example,  we  could  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  to  leave  the  world  alone. 

As  a  result,  we  managed  to  overlook  the 
Soviet  intervention  In  Angola.  We  snickered 
as  the  Russians  jumped  from  side  to  side  in 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia.  And  we  did  no  more 
than  frown  when  we  discovered  Russian 
troops  in  Cuba. 

But  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  been 
impossible  to  ignore,  and  has  left  this  coun- 
try with  the  unpleasant  taste  of  its  dissolv- 
ing idealism.  We  seem  shocked  to  realize 
that  we  live  in  a  world  where  the  actions  of 
a  world  power  are  determined  by  self-inter- 
est rather  than  honor,  and  that  if  we  are 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  our  interests, 
no  one  else  will  do  the  Job  for  us. 

A  strong  military  force  is  important  not 
Just  because  it  wins  wars,  but  because  of  the 
deterrent  effect  it  has  on  other  countries.  A 
weak  military  force  increases  the  likelihood 
of  war  by  tempting  the  Soviets  to  take  ac- 
tions to  which  America  would  have  to  re- 
spond. The  Soviet  Union  will  be  much  less 
daring  in  its  moves  against  American  Inter- 
ests if  it  knows  that  we  are  able  and  willing 
to  respond  quickly.  A  numerous  and  weU- 
armed  conventional  military  force  also  re- 
duces the  chances  that  we  will  find  our- 
selves losing  a  conventional  war  and  facing 
the  choice  of  surrender  or  resorting  to  nu- 
clear force.  That  is  a  choice  that  no  leader 
should  be  allowed  to  make. 

Our  nation's  defense  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  draft  alone,  of  course.  Improv- 
ing our  outdated  conventional  forces, 
strengthening  our  alliances  with  European 
and  Third-'t"orld  countries,  and  reducing 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  are  cruciaL 
Without  these  steps,  a  renewed  draft  is 
likely  to  do  little  to  improve  our  security. 

A  draft  does  not  have  to  be  unfair,  nor 
need  it  violate  anyone's  moral  objections  to 
military  service.  Among  the  proposals  put 
before  Congress  to  remedy  the  problems  of 
the  all-volunteer  service  is  one  that  would 
require  every  young  person  to  spend  a  cer- 
tain period  in  national  service,  either  in  one 
of  the  armed  forces  or  In  an  agency  like 
VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps. 

This  seems  like  a  reasonable  suggestion. 
The  military  would  be  certain  of  getting  the 
number  of  troops  and  reservists  it  neads, 
and  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  would  be 
rejuvenated. 

Uniform  national  service— an  idea  already 
adopted  by  several  West  European  coun- 
tries—would require  that  all  citizens  share 
equally  in  the  defense  of  their  country,  thus 
eliminating  the  present  draft  by  default. 


which  fills  the  ranks  largely  with  those  who 
lack  the  skills  to  find  other  work. 

Such  a  plan  is  bound  to  be  unpopular 
among  students.  After  aJl.  it  interrupts  our 
lives  and  forces  us  to  do  somethlni,  we'd 
rather  not  do.  We  seem  to  be  the  ont  s  with 
the  most  to  lose. 

But  that  is  a  shortsighted  view.  It's  really 
the  young  who  have  the  most  to  lose  frcHn 
aUowlng  the  quality  of  our  armed  forces  to 
deteriorate,  and  who,  in  turn,  have  the  most 
to  gain  from  the  stable  and  peaceful  world 
that  a  strong  American  military  can  help 
bring  about.  Berkeley's  resurrection  of  the 
slogans  of  the  '608  will  do  nothing  to  change 
America's  need  for  defense  in  the  dangerous 
world  of  the  '80s.* 


JOHN  GRYCKIEWICZ 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  HEW  TBISTY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21. 1980 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  Capt.  John 
Gryckiewicz  of  the  city  of  Camden 
Fire  Department.  This  Saturday  his 
friends  and  coUeagues  will  gather  to 
honor  as  well  as  thank  him  for  his 
selfless  service  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Camden. 

Captain  Gryckiewicz  has  served  with 
the  fire  department  for  40  years, 
30  of  those  years  as  one  of  the  most 
decorated  and  respected  captains  {n 
the  department's  history.  During  his 
tenure  he  has  time  and  time  again 
demonstrated  lx>undless  courage  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

On  the  occasion  of  John's  retire- 
ment from  the  department,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  thanks  and  praise  to 
many  he  will  receive  this  weekend.* 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER  -  SPON- 
SORS CONGRESSIONAL  SENIOR 
CITIZEN  INTERN  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Feoruary  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  sponsoring  a  program 
which  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  the  older  Americans  in  my 
district  are  faring,  and  in  turn  let  rep- 
resentatives of  this  very  special  group 
of  Long  Islanders  see  how  the  Govern- 
ment makes  the  decisions  which  affect 
their  daily  lives. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  senior  citizen 
intern  program,  which  wiU  take  place 
between  May  5  and  May  16.  During 
these  2  weeks,  two  residents  of  the 
Fabulous  Fifth  District  will  come  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  White 
House,  departmental,  agency,  and  con- 
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gressional  leaders.  They  will  then  be 
able  to  take  home  with  them  impor- 
tant insights  about  the  Federal  proc- 
ess which  they  can  share  with  their 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Such  a  program  is  critical  as  the 
Federal  Government  grows  larger  and 
more  complicated  every  day.  Laws 
change— bringing  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations—as well  as  new  barriers  be- 
tween senior  citizens  and  the  Govern- 
ment. In  order  to  keep  a  dialog  open, 
and  insure  informed  communication 
between  the  older  American  and  the 
Government,  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
such  as  this  must  take  place. 

Each  senior  citizen  club  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  has  been  invit- 
ed to  nominate  one  or  two  persons 
aged  60  or  older  who  are  interested  in 
being  interns  and  have  been  active  in 
community  affairs. 

The  clubs  will  then  make  recommen- 
dations and  send  them  on  for  consider- 
ation by  an  impartial  panel  of  judges, 
who  will  select  two  of  the  nominees. 
Those  selected  will  receive  $700  to 
cover  expenses,  though  they  are  cau- 
tioned that  the  checks  will  not  be 
issued  untfl  early  June.  Therefore,  the 
intern  must  be  prepared  to  cover  his 
or  her  own  expenses  In  the  interim. 

The  judges,  who  have  been  selected 
because  of  their  daily  participation  in 
senior  affairs,  are:  Dr.  Carol  Lucas, 
commissioner,  town  of  Hempstead  De- 
partment of  Services  for  the  Aging; 
the  Honorable  Adelaide  Attard.  com- 
missioner, Nassau  County  Department 
of  Senior  Citizen  Affairs;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  McGrath,  senior  adult  consult- 
ant. Catholic  Charities  Bicounty 
Center,  Amityville. 

The  two  interns  selected  will  then 
come  to  Washington  for  a  flurry  of 
meetings  with  Government  leaders 
from  every  comer  of  Washington.  The 
interns  wiU  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  ideas  with  other  senior  in- 
terns from  around  the  Nation. 

Nomination  forms  for  the  program 
have  been  distributed  to  all  senior  citi- 
zens organizations  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. These  nominations  must  be  in 
my  office  at  150  Old  Country  Road. 
Mineola,  N.Y.  by  Thursday.  March  20, 
since  judging  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  shortly  thereafter. 

I  am  strongly  urging  all  older  Ameri- 
cans in  the  district  to  join  together  to 
send  these  two  representatives  to 
Washington.  I  want  to  know  what 
their  needs  are.  and  I  want  them  to 
know  how  and  why  the  Government 
creates  and  mandates  public  policies. 

These  people  have  Invested  years  in 
our  country.  We  must  not  alienate 
them  with  an  unresponsive  Govern- 
ment. They  are  indeed  too  precious  a 
resource  for  neglect  such  as  that.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NUCLEAR  MATERIALS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  HEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  recently  comment- 
ed editorially  on  the  proposal  now 
being  pushed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  State  Department  should  take 
over  from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  the  latter's  responsibil- 
ities with  regard  to  the  export  of  nu- 
clear materials.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  statements  made  in  the 
editorial.  I  agree  with  its  conclusion. 
The  editorial  follows; 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  18.  1980] 

It's  Good  Nuclear  Insurance 

The  State  Department  has  never  really 
been  happy  with  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Act  of  1978,  under  which  Congress 
sought  to  use  controls  over  the  exports  of 
nuclear  fuel  and  technology  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

That  law,  which  was  enacted  with  Presi- 
dent Carter's  approval,  placed  the  power  to 
review  proposed  shipments  of  atomic  fuel 
and  equipment  in  the  hands  of  the  five-man 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Now,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  streamlining  of  the  commission  is  under 
White  House  consideration,  high-ranking 
State  Department  officials— led  by  special 
representative  Gerard  C.  Smith— are  pro- 
posing that  the  agency  be  stripped  of  its 
review  authority. 

Three  members  of  the  commission  have 
been  persuaded  to  support  the  proposal,  but 
that  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  iuch  a 
change  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  State  Department's  view  is  that,  as 
one  official  told  the  New  York  Times,  "the 
NRC  should  not  be  second-guessing  the 
President  on  foreign-policy  Issues.  It  is  not 
their  business,  and  they  are  not  equipped 
for  it." 

This  is  a  great  distortion  of  what  the  situ- 
ation really  is. 

The  1978  law  did  not  give  review  authority 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  be- 
cause of  any  presumed  foreign-policy  exper- 
tise, but  because  of  its  technical  abilities  in 
the  nuclear  field— and  its  independence 
from  White  House  control. 

The  law.  furthermore,  does  not  actually 
empower  the  commission  to  veto  export  li- 
censes that  the  executive  branch  proposes 
to  approve.  A  negative  findmg  can  be  ignored 
by  the  President.  This  in  fact  occurred  in 
1978  in  the  case  of  a  controversial  nuclear 
fuel  shipment  to  India. 

But  the  authors  of  the  1978  act  knew 
irom  experience  that  the  State  Department 
has  a  tendency  to  look  the  other  way  when 
tough  antiproliferation  action  might  roil 
the  diplomatic  waters.  This  is  what  the  de- 
partment tried  to  do  after  the  Indian  nucle- 
ar test  explosion  in  1974. 

The  commission's  review  process  was  de- 
liberately created  as  a  form  of  insurance 
that  nuclear  export  licenses  could  not  be 
rushed  through  without  adequate  consider- 
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ation  of  the  consequences.  The  present 
setup  has  served  that  purpose,  and  should 
be  continued.* 


WARNER  HODGDON-TRULY  ONE 
OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  MEN  OF 
OUR  NATION 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  one  has  the  opportunity  to 
commend  and  express  his  gratitude  to 
an  individual  who  has  committed  his 
life  to  his  community,  to  his  God.  and 
to  our  free  society.  This  man  is  my 
friend  Warner  W.  Hodgdon.  His  con- 
tributions have  been  extensive  and 
have  had  an  impact  on  everyone  in  the 
San  Bernardino  community. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution 
has  been  to  the  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ  International.  On  March  4. 
1980,  the  crusade  will  dedicate  and 
open  their  new  administration  center 
in  San  Bernardino.  This  center  has 
been  the  personal  project  of  Warner 
and  Sharon  Hodgdon.  who  have  fi- 
nanced and  directed  the  completion  of 
this  multimillion  dollar  complex.  The 
center  is  comprised  of  seven  buildings. 
each  of  which  are  approximately 
12.000  square  feet. 

Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  Interna- 
tional is  an  interdenominational  Chris- 
tian organization.  There  are  more 
than  11,000  regular  and  associate  staff 
members  of  many  nationalities  who 
serve  in  more  than  110  countries  and 
protectorates  of  the  world.  The  orga- 
nization's emphasis  is  on  discipleship— 
building  Christians  in  their  faith— and 
carrying  the  faith  to  others. 

Campus  Crusade  was  established  in 
1951  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  by  Bill 
and  Vonette  Bright.  Bright  was  a  suc- 
cessful businessman  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les area  for  many  years.  He  began  his 
Christian  work  in  the  early  1950's  and 
later  left  the  business  world  to  devote 
all  of  his  time  to  the  organization  he 
founded  in  1951  at  UCLA.  He  has  stud- 
ied at  Princeton  and  Puller  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries  but  elected  to  remain  a 
lajmnan  rather  than  seeking  ordina- 
tion. 

Campus  Crusade  is  not  a  church  but 
considers  itself  an  extension  of  the 
church  with  expertise  in  particular 
areas,  and  works  closely  with  pastors 
and  churches  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  College  work  has 
always  been  the  major  emphasis  of 
the  campus  crusade  ministry.  Lay 
training  for  church  members  is  an- 
other major  speciality.  There  are  more 
than  25  subministries  in  all.  Among 
the  better  known  are  Athletes  in 
Action,  the  Campus  Ministry,  and  the 
AGAPE  Movement.  The  Campus  Cru- 
sade is  basically  a  one-to-one  type  of 
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ministry  and  has  become  a  major  part 
of  the  life  of  Warner  Hodgdon. 

Warner  Hodgdon  is  a  man  of  re- 
markable character  whose  life  and 
ideals  exemplify  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ.  His  rise  to  success  began  at  the 
early  age  of  9  and  his  first  job  working 
for  Standard  Brands  in  San  Bernar- 
dino. He  has  built  an  empire  from  the 
ground,  at  times  failing,  but  having 
the  perseverance  to  continue  until 
today  his  accomplishments  are 
equaled  by  few.  His  quest  has  been 
built  on  a  solid  foundation  of  his  belief 
in  God.  country,  and  family. 

These  virtues  are  extolled  by  his 
wife  Sharon  who  has  been  at  Warner's 
side  through  thick  and  thin.  She  has 
tied  the  family  together  and  has 
brought  joy  to  Warner's  life.  Their 
sons,  Aaron  and  Justin  have,  beyond 
any  doubt,  a  model  in  whose  footsteps 
they  will  be  proud  to  follow. 

Warner  Hodgdon's  philanthropies 
do  not  end  with  the  Campus  Crusade. 
He  is  the  most  generous  giver  I  have 
known.  Among  the  Innumerable  chari- 
ties to  which  he  has  contributed  are 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Santa 
Claus  Inc.,  the  Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memori- 
al Veterans  Hospital,  Azusa  Pacific 
College,  the  YWCA— Redlands,  the 
YMCA/YWCA— San  Bernardino,  the 
Riverside  Community  Hospital,  the 
Heart  Association,  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries, the  Arrowhead  United  Way, 
California  State  College  at  San  Ber- 
nardino, the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Redlands 
Community  Hospital,  Saint  Bemadine 
Hospital,  and  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Church.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Warner  W.  Hodgdon  is 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  men  in 
our  Nation  and  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
commend  him  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CHALLENGE  BEFORE  LATIN 
AMERICA 


ACTION  FOR  RELEASE  OF 
AMERICAN  HOSTAGES 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  outraged  at  the  reprehensible  and 
obviously  planned  actions  of  the  Iran- 
ian Government  in  delaying  release  of 
the  American  hostages— perhaps  not 
until  May.  They  have  continually 
broken  promises  and  have  used  the 
press  to  embarrass  and  harass  America 
and  her  people. 

The  administration  should  not  have 
receeded  from  its  position  of  strength 
by  not  imposing  strong  economic  sanc- 
tions, but  now  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  administration  wake  up  and  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  until  the 
hostages  are  released. 

If  we  continue  to  act  from  weakness, 
this  Nation  will  continue  to  be  stepped 
on.« 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  February  26,  Mr.  Antonio 
Ortiz  Mena,  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  spoke  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton about  Latin  America's  progress 
during  the  past  two  decades,  about  the 
problems  which  today  cpnfront  the 
region,  and  about  the  impact  which 
the  solution  of  those  problems  can 
have  on  the  entire  international  econ- 
omy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  have  had 
some  firsthand  experience  with  those 
issues.  And  I  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena  that  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  are  today  imdergoing  a 
process  of  deep,  fundamental  change 
which.  In  many  instances,  is  neither 
orderly  nor  painless. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  Mr. 
Ortiz  Mena's  description  of  the  contra- 
dictory situations  which  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's progress  in  some  areas,  and  lack  of 
progress  in  others,  has  created.  He 
said: 

Change  (in  Latin  America)  has  produced 
some  strange  paradoxes.  A  continent  which 
twenty  years  ago  exported  excess  food, 
today  cannot  feed  itself  and  is  a  net  import- 
er of  foodstuffs.  Although,  potentially, 
Latin  America  can  be  self-sufficient  in 
energy  and  mineral  resources,  many  of  its 
countries  are  today  going  deeper  into  debt 
because  of  overwhelming  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  the  rising  price  of  imported  capi- 
tal goods,  and  the  volatile  nature  of  earn- 
ings from  commodity  and  mineral  exports. 
And  while  social  services  and  opportunities 
for  better  life  have  been  extended  to  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  deprivation  suffered,  by 
other  large  sectors  of  the  region's  popula- 
tion has  become  unbearable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena,  In  his 
speech,  does  not  despair  about  this  sit- 
uation. He  finds  in  these  paradoxes 
opportunities  for  Latin  America  to 
create  better  conditions  for  its  people 
and  to  add  strength  to  the  interna- 
tional economy.  And  he  suggests  spe- 
cific areas  of  social  reform,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  energy  development,  and  in  In- 
dustrial growth,  where  those  opportu- 
nities can  be  found. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  President 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  his  thoughtful  and  far-rang- 
ing comments.  He  has  sketched  a  pro- 
gram of  action  for  Latin  America 
which  should  be  considered  seriously. 
He  also  warned  about  what-  inaction 
can  bring  when  he  said— 

For  Latin  America,  there  is  no  acceptable 
alternative  to  overdue  socio-political  re- 
forms, with  particular  attention  to  the  dis- 
tributive side  of  the  resion's  economic 
system  anH  to  adeaimt"  rates  oi  economic 
growth.  A  failure  to  advance  in  those  direc- 
tions with  emphasis  on  the  four  areas  iden- 
tified in  my  remarks  is  likely  to  be  reflected 
in  a  mounting  level  of  social  tension  and 
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strife,  reciprocal  strengthening  of  repressive 
tendencies,  and  a  reversal  of  the  progreaa 
which  Latin  America  has  been  making  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena's  re- 
marks deserve  careful  attention.  This 
also  applies  to  what  he  said  about 
some  attitudes  in  the  industrial  coun- 
tries where  Latin  America's  economic 
progress  in  recent  years  has  created 
the  impression  that  the  region,  by  and 
large,  no  longer  needs  public  interna- 
tional financing,  access  to  our  private 
capital  markets  on  reasonable  terms, 
or  our  technology.  Latin  America,  he 
said,  will  continue  to  need  those  for 
years  to  come.  If  we  respond  to  those 
needs  realistically,  we  will  all  benefit. 
Latin  America's  progress  will  contrib- 
ute to  our  own  economic  strength,  and 
a  better,  more  stable,  world  economic 
environment. 

These  are  goals  which  we  all  can 
support.* 


A  VENDETTA  BY  THE  IRS 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Right  To 
Work  Legal  Foundation,  I  was  encour- 
aged by  a  December  21,  1979,  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  decision  in  favor  of  the 
foundation's  tax  ex^npt  status.  The 
foundation's  diligent  work  on  behalf 
of  individual  worker's  rights  is  to  be 
commended  and  their  status  as  a  tax 
exempt  group  is  rightfuL  The  follow- 
ing article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  illus- 
trates the  continuing  struggle  for  the 
protection  of  individual  worker's 
rights: 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  7, 19801 
A  Vendetta  bt  the  IRS 
(By  James  J.  KOpatrick) 

In  a  free  society,  where  theoretically  the 
people  are  masters  and  govprnment  is  their 
servant,  agencies  of  government  ought  not 
to  engage  in  vendettas.  But  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  been  waging  one,  and 
thereby  hangs  this  tale. 

Twelve  years  ago  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  deeply  concerned  at  the  abuse  of  an 
individual  worker's  rights  by  the  excesses  of 
trade  unionism,  created  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Legal  Foundation.  Thanks  to  ag- 
gressive leadership  sjid  a  popular  cause,  the 
foundation  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a  re- 
doubtable defender  of  the  little  guy— the 
worker  who  gets  ground  down  by  the  union 
shop. 

The  foundation  went  to  court  in  behalf  of 
a  t«acher  in  'Michigan,  a  telephone  worker 
in  Maryland.  It  fought  legal  battles  for  air- 
line employees  in  California  and  college  pro- 
fessors in  Michigan.  Its  clients  came  to  in- 
clude truck  drivers,  electricians,  and  con- 
struction workers.  These  were  people  whose 
elementary  right  to  work  was  imperiled  by 
the  brute  power  of  Big  Unionism.  And  little 
by  little,  the  foundation  racked  up  an  im- 
pressive string  of  victories. 

As  you  can  imagine,  these  successive  gcat- 
stings  eventually  began  to  penetrate  the  ele- 
phant hide  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  foundation 
operates  on  a  total  budget  of  $3.6  million  a 
year.  It  has  only  14  full-time  staff  attorneys. 
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There  is  no  way  even  to  estimate  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  great  unions,  but  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  very  small  David 
and  a  very  large  Goliath.  And  Goliath 
began  to  get  mad. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  giants  of  orga- 
nized labor  waxed  wroth,  and  being  wroth, 
they  conveyed  their  displeasure  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  The  giants  of  labor 
complained  that  they  were  being  imperti- 
nently trod  upon  by  this  pesky  outfit,  and 
they  demanded  that  the  IRS  put  an  end  to 
it.  Specifically,  they  demanded  that  the  IRS 
revolce  the  foundation's  certificate  of  tax 
exemption. 

In  the  file  of  private  philanthrophy,  such 
a  certificate  is  more  precious  than  dia- 
monds. It  is  the  absolutely  essential  condi- 
tion for  survival.  Without  an  exemption 
under  Section  50  UcK  J)  of  the  Tax  Code, 
contributions  swiftly  diminish  from  a  flood 
to  a  trickle. 

In  1977,  out  of  the  clear  sky,  the  ms  sud- 
denly, inexplicably  revoked  the  foundation's 
certificate— a  certificate  that  had  been  ef- 
fective since  1963.  The  IRS  said  the  original 
exemption  had  been  granted  in  "error."  In 
the  governments  view,  little  David  never 
had  been  entitled  to  exemption  in  the  first 
place. 

Why  was  this?  Under  IRS  regulations,  a 
foundation  is  entitled  to  exemption  if  it  pro- 
motes social  welfare  by  defending  "human 
and  civil  rights  secured  by  the  law." 

The  IRS  astonishingly  took  the  view  that 
a  right  to  work  is  not  a  human  or  civil  right 
secured  by  law.  Yes.  admitted  the  IRS,  the 
individual  worker  may  have  certain  statu- 
tory rights,  but  he  has  no  "funda  antal" 
right  that  might  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
orderly  pursuit  of  happiness  by  free  men. 
Therefore,  exemption  denied. 

The  foundation  challenged  this  tyrannical 
decree  in  court  and  on  Dec.  21  won  a  re- 
sounding victory.  A  text  of  the  opinion  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  P.  T.  Dupree  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina  has  just  come  to  hand.  He 
ruled  In  the  foundation's  favor  on  every  es- 
sential point.  A  man's  right  to  work,  said 
Judge  Dupree,  is  "liberty's  cornerstone." 
Indeed,  'the  courts  have  rarely  articulated 
a  fundamental  right  with  more  sweeping 
eloquence  and  affection  than  they  have  the 
right  to  work."  And  the  right  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  right  "secured  by  law." 

The  IRS  has  not  decided  whether  to 
appeal  the  Dupree  decision.  The  probabil- 
ities are  strong  that  the  decree  will  be  left 
to  stand.  But  we  still  ought  to  inquire  what 
motive  of  vendetu  led  the  IRS  to  undertake 
this  costly  harassment,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
flect anew  upon  a  dictum  from  John  Mar- 
shall. It  provides  a  moral  to  this  tale:  The 
power  to  tax  Involves  the^wer  to  Jestroy. 
This  is  what  the  IRS  set  out  to  do  to  the 
Right  to  Work  Legal  Foundation.  Little  fel- 
lows across  the  land  may  be  grateful  that 
the  effort  failed.* 


CALIFORNIA  WATER  ASSOCI- 
ATION LOSES  DISTINGUISHED 
LEADERS 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RiTRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr,  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Association  of  California  Water  Agen- 
cies has  recently  lost  two  of  its  most 
distinguished  leaders,  and  their  service 
to  the  ACWA  will  be  sorely  missed. 

On  January  27,  ACWA  past  presi- 
dent Glen  R.  Harris  passed  away  after 
a  long  illness.  Mr.  Harris  headed  the 
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association  in  1955  and  1956  when  it 
was  then  the  Irrigation  Districts  Asso- 
ciation of  California. 

A  rice  farmer  since  1924,  Mr.  Harris 
played  a  large  role  in  the  development 
of  the  organization  during  its  expan- 
sion, and  he  had  served  on  its  pxecu 
tive  conmiittee  since  he  stepped  down 
as  president. 

Glen  Harris  was  also  a  liife  member 
of  the  California  Cooperative  Rice  Re- 
search Foimdation.  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Rice  Research  Board,  a  director 
of  the  National  Council  of  Parmer 
Cooperatives,  and  former  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Coimcil  of  California. 

The  association  will  sorely  miss,  as 
well,  the  service  of  Warren  W.  Butler, 
one  of  its  directors,  who  passed  away 
on  January  24. 

Mr.  Butler  had  served  as  a  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  for 
nearly  45  years,  having  served  more 
than  25  years  as  vice  chairman.  He 
was  also  an  active  participant  in  the 
Colorado  Water  Resources  Associ- 
ation, the  Colorado  River  Water  Users 
Association,  and  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Water  Conference. 

Warren  Butler,  who  was  outspoken 
in  encouraging  logical  and  wise  use  of 
resources,  considered  himself  a  true 
advocate  of  conservation.* 


S.  72  IDENTICAL  TO  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  274 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
the  discussion  and  vote  on  S.  72  due  to 
my  attending  the  funeral  service  in 
Georgetown  yesterday  for  the  former 
distinguished  Congressman  from  my 
Fourth  District  of  Ohio,  the  Honor- 
able William  M.  McCuUoch. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
spoken  for  and  voted  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

S.  72  Is  Identical  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  274,  a  measure  which 
I  cosponsored  and  which  was  passed 
by  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  spon- 
sors in  both  bodies  who  took  the  lead 
in  bringing  this  measure  to  our  atten- 
tion. As  a  signatory  to  the  letter  which 
went  to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  I  have  been 
most  interested  in  seeing  the  action 
which  was  taken  yesterday  on  this  res- 
olution. We  are  witnessing  the  results 
of  a  latterday  holocaust.  Almost  1  mil- 
lion people,  lucky  to  be  alive,  are  hud- 
dled In  temporary,  makeshift  huts 
along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  frontier. 
They  are  fortunate  to  be  alive,  be- 
cause 2  million  people,  have  already 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  Pol  Pot 
regime  or  the  forces  of  Heng  Samrin. 
They  survived  berau.se  the  Thai  fron- 
tier provided  just  a  litDe  bit  of  refuge, 
and  a  place  where  they  could  get  a 
little  bit  to  eat,  and  so  stay  barely 
alive. 
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That  situation  could  change,  nowev- 
er.  There  is  nothing  between  those 
people  on  that  ill-defined  border  and 
the  massed  Vietnamese  armies  of  the 
Heng  Samrin  regime.  There  are  Pol 
Pot  forces  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
that  corridor  of  displaced  people,  and 
who  threaten  to  bring  Vietnamese  fire 
down  on  Innocent  men.  women,  and 
children.  There  are  forces  opposed  to 
both  Pol  Pot  and  to  Heng  Samrin.  who 
further  invite  fire  fights.  There  are 
black  marketeers  and  other  traffickers 
in  human  misery.  There  are  inad- 
equate administrative  personnel  and 
maldistribution  of  food  and  water. 

One  way  to  stabilize  the  political  sit- 
uation until  a  political  solution  can  be 
worked  out  in  Kampuchea  is  to  have  a 
United  Nations  humanitarian  presence 
on  that  frontier.  Such  a  presence 
would  also  improve  the  lot  of  those 
who  spend  their  lives  precariously 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  Kampu- 
chean  hell.  There  would  be  better  su- 
pervision of  food,  water,  medicine,  and 
the  movement  of  peoples.  But,  the  im- 
provement will  not  come  unless  the 
United  Nations  regularizes  its  pres- 
ence, and  demonstrates  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  world  community  are  hu- 
manitarian and  compassionate  in  In- 
tention and  execution.  To  that  end,  *e 
are  hoping  that  our  vo»e  on  this  reso- 
lution will  hasten  a  solution  to  this 
problem  of  life  and  death  In  this  un- 
happy part  of  the  world.* 


UNSAFE  IN  ANY  COUNTRY? 


HON.  MICHAa  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  control  the  export  from  the 
United  States  of  products  which  have 
been  judged  hazardous  to  health,  or 
which,  because  they  are  known  by 
their  manufacturers  to  be  dangerous, 
have  not  been  submitted  for  licensing 
under  U.S.  law.  This  legislation.  H.R. 
6587.  will  soon  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade 
upon  which  I  serve. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  the  dumping  of  hazardous  goods 
through  exports.  I  call  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Post  raises  three  questions  with 
respect  to  measures  to  control  the  use 
of  developing  countries  as  America's 
trash  can:  First,  does  the  United 
States  have  a  moral  responsibility  to 
prevent  the  export  of  a  substance  it 
thinks— or  knows— is  dangerous? 
Second,  does  the  making  of  such  judg- 
ments constitute  unacceptable  intru- 
sion on  the  sovereignty  of  other  na- 
tions? Third,  and  what  effect  would 
stricter  controls  have  on  an  otherwise 
shaky  U.S.  balance  of  trade? 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
does  have  the  responsibility  to  regu- 
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late  the  export  of  dangerous  products. 
My  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  export  of 
such  goods.  Instead,  it  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
chief  of  whichever  agency  which  has 
banned  the  product's  distribution  to 
Americans  must  agree,  in  consultation 
with  the  government  to  which  export 
Is  requested,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
products  use  outweigh  its  risks,  and 
that  appropriate  measures  will  be 
taken  regarding  the  distribution  and 
application  of  the  product  to  minimize 
those  risks. 

Second,  the  making  of  such  a  Judg- 
ment as  I  have  just  described  does  not 
constitute  an  intrusion  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  importing  country. 
Indeed,  it  reinforces  that  country's 
sovereignty  by  asserting  that  that 
country  has  as  much  right  to  know  of 
the  potential  consequences  of  the 
product  as  we  do,  and  should  not, 
through  shabby  marketing  techniques, 
be  tricked  into  receiving  a  product 
without  knowing  of  the  potential  dan- 
gers and  without  knowing  how  best  to 
minimize  those  dangers. 

And  third,  I  believe  that  H.R.  6587 
protects  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
because  it  will  help  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  American  exports  and 
American  marketing  in  developing 
countries.  If  you  were  a  minister  of 
health  'in  a  developing  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
trust  American  medicines  and  other 
health  products  if  you  had  just  seen 
the  statistics  on  deaths  of  your  people 
due  to  use  of  an  American  contracep- 
tive, or  the  illness  and  genetic  disor- 
ders consequent  to  use  of  an  American 
pesticide? 

I  do  not  seek  a  blanket  prohibition 
of  the  export  of  products  which  have 
been  judged  dangerous  in  the  United 
States,  or  which  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  appropriate  testing  and 
review.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  stand  by 
and  allow  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
to  sully  the  integrity  of  the  American 
people  and  undermine  the  confidence 
of  the  label,  "Made  in  USA."  by  dump- 
ing our  rejects  on  countries  which  may 
be  either  unaware  of  the  potential 
dangers  or  unprepared  to  reduce  those 
risks. 

The  Washington  Post  also  asserts, 
correctly,  that  "No  single,  simple  con- 
trol policy— for  example,  banning  the 
export  of  anything  that  is  banned  do- 
mestically" would  be  workable  or  sen- 
sible. I  have  been  working  for  several 
months  now.  in  advance  of  introducing 
this  legislation,  to  examine  the  wide 
range  of  laws  which  control  products 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  narrow 
our  focus  down  to  just  those  laws  -and 
those  kinds  of  products— which  repre- 
sent the  most  pernicious  harm  to  their 
users,  and  the  most  severe  compromise 
of  the  integrity  and  decency  of  the 
United  States.  Through  the  course  of 
our  subcommittee's  hearings,  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  produce  a  law 
which  best  protects  everyone— produc- 
er, consumer,  and  unsuspecting  by- 
stander—without either  infringing 
upon  the  rights  and  needs  of  import- 
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ing  countries  or  damaging  America's 
balance  of  trade. 

I  commend  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues'  attention,  and 
invite  your  support  of  H.R.  6587. 
Unsafe  in  Any  Counthy? 

Should  a  substance  deemed  too  dangerous 
for  use  in  this  country  be  licensed  for 
export?  An  answer  is  still  elusive  despite 
years  of  study  and  debate,  whUe  exports  of 
banned  and  untested  substances  have  been 
growing.  The  key  issues  are  these:  Does  the 
United  States  have  a  moral  responsibility  to 
prevent  the  export  of  a  substance  it  knows— 
or  thinks— is  dangerous?  Or  does  the 
making  of  such  Judgments  constitute  unac- 
ceptable Intrusions  on  the  sovereignty  of 
other  nations?  And  what  effect  would 
stricter  controls  have  on  an  already  shaky 
US.  balance  of  trade? 

No  single,  simple  control  policy— for  ex- 
ample, banning  the  export  of  anything  that 
is  banned  domestically— will  sensibly  cover 
the  complete  range  of  exports  that  Include 
such  items  as  Tris-treated  pajamas,  pesti- 
cides, effective  but  risky  medicines,  toxic 
chemicals  and  dangerous  toys  for  chUdren. 
In  each  case  the  nature  of  the  risk  will  be 
different,  as  will  the  degree  of  certainty 
about  whether  or  not  a  risk  actually  exists. 
In  some  cases,  alternatives  to  a  dangerous 
product  will  be  available,  in  others  not. 

In  many  cases  the  conditions  in  an  import- 
ing country— rampant  unemployment,  ex- 
ploding population  growth,  epidemics  of 
insect-borne  disease— make  U.S.  standards 
of  health  or  safety  completely  inappropri- 
ate. For  example,  Depo  Provera,  a  long-last- 
ing, injected  contraceptive,  has  been  banned 
in  this  country  because  of  uncertain  long- 
term  risks.  However,  in  a  country  whose 
number  one  problem  is  overpopulation,  and 
the  illness  and  mortality  rates  associated 
with  it,  the  risk-versus-benefit  Judgment  is 
different.  And  in  fact,  Depo  Provera  is  li- 
censed in  more  than  70  nations.  Should  U.S. 
firms  then  be  prohibited  from  selling  it? 

An  apparently  satisfactory  way  to  balance 
ethical  responsibility,  practical  economic 
considerations  and  respect  for  the  right  of 
others  to  make  their  own  decisions  is  for  the 
United  States  to  require  only  that  the  im- 
porting country  be  fully  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial risks.  In  practice,  however,  this  ap- 
proach has  many  drawbacics. 

A  serious  notification  policy,  for  instance, 
would  require  full  publication  of  the  thou- 
sands of  regulatory  actions— bans,  suspen- 
sions, registrations,  deregistrations.  Judicial 
injunctions,  to  name  a  few— occurring  each 
year.  A  document  from  the  government  of 
the  importing  country  indicating  that  it  had 
received  and  considered  the  information 
would  also  be  required.  Masses  of  paper 
work  and  thousands  of  additional  man- 
hours  would  be  needed.  In  this  country  all 
that  would  be  possible,  though  unwelcome, 
but  m  many— if  not  most— others  it  would 
be  Impossible.  Two  years  ago,  for  example, 
the  Ministry  for  Environment  In  Nigeria 
(one  of  the  larger  and  richer  developing 
countries)  consisted  of  the  minister,  one  as- 
sistant and  one  secretary.  A  high  level  of 
scientific  and  technical  expe.tise  would  also 
be  necessary  to  evaluate  the  risk-benefit 
trade-offs  posed  by  a  possible  import.  And 
even  if  this  step  could  be  accomplished, 
many  governments  lack  the  procedures  and 
the  degree  of  central  control  necessary  to 
set  and  implement  standards  for  safe  use. 

Probably  the  only  really  workable  solu- 
tion lies  in  the  creation  of  common  interna- 
tional standards.  But  although  some  steps 
in  this  direction  are  t)eing  taken  by  a 
number  of  UJ4.  agencies,  it  will  be  many 
years.  If  ever,  before  they  amount  to  much. 
Meanwhile,  this  country  will  have  to  find  an 
acceptable  set  of  standards  for  itself.  The 
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United  States  must  accept  some  responsibili- 
ty for  its  exports— that  much  is  clear.  But 
where  the  line  comes  between  appropriate 
care  and  becoming  the  worlds  environmen- 
tal policeman— against  the  will  and  wishes 
of  Importing  countries  with  different  prior- 
ities and  standards  and  needs  of  their  own- 
is  not  so  clear.  Finding  the  right  balance 
will  be  a  thankless  task:  for  every  develop- 
ing country  that  objects  to  becoming  a 
dumping  ground  for  the  Industrialized 
world,  there  is  another  that  objects  even 
more  loudly  to  having  the  developed  world's 
standards  Imposed  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
task  is  worth  the  effort.  Lethal  pesticides. 
toxic  chemicals  and  dangerous  dru^  all 
have  a  way  of  coming  back  to  haunt  .oeir 
makers.  Mixed  in  the  volatile  brew  of  inter- 
national relations,  they  can  become  explo- 
sive.* 


OLYMPIC  GOLD  MEDAL  PER- 
FORMANCE BY  REVERE  LANC- 
ERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  ItASSACRtrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  commend  to  this 
House  the  27th  Lancers,  the  superb 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  whose  stirring 
music  and  colorful  spectacle  opened 
the  1980  winter  Olympic  games. 

The  Lancers'  home  is  the  city  of 
Revere,  Mass.,  named  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary patriot  who  heralded  the 
march  of  the  British.  The  corps  has 
long  been  recognized  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Nation  as  a 
proud  musical  organization.  In  herald- 
ing the  march  of  the  Olympic  ath- 
letes, it  achieved  the  worldwide  re- 
spect and  admiration  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

Enormous  dedication,  unstinting  dis- 
cipline, and  years  of  hard  work  have 
gone  Into  the  molding  of  this  singular 
group.  The  corps  has  become  re- 
nowned for  the  high  quality  of  its 
music,  the  breadth  of  its  repertoire, 
and  the  precision  of  Its  choreography. 

The  members  of  the  27th  Lancers 
have  devoted  themselves  to  becoming 
the  best  in  their  field  with  fully  the 
same  determination  as  have  our  Olym- 
pic athletes.  Their  selection  to  partici- 
pate in  the  opening  and  closing  cere- 
monies at  Lake  Placid  was.  therefore, 
not  only  appropriate  but  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  musical  prowess  they  have 
attained. 

In  honoring  the  27th  Lancers  today. 
I  ask  this  House  to  recognize  yoimg 
people  who  have  sacrificed  carefree 
weekends  to  march  endless  miles  in 
local  parades  and  competitions,  who 
have  conscientiously  studied  and  prac- 
ticed their  instruments  and  their 
marching  routines,  and  who  have 
cooperated  and  worked  together  until 
they  coalesced  into  the  remarkable 
unit  they  are  today. 

These  talented  young  musicians  and 
members  of  the  corps'  color  guard  and 
drill  team  represent  the  finest  in 
America's  youth.  The  are  a  credit  to 
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themselves,  to  their  families  and  to 
the  city  of  Revere. 

We  shotild  also  pause  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  many  others  who 
stood  behind  them.  I  think  particular- 
ly of  the  parents  who  supported  their 
children's  efforts,  the  corps'  directors 
who  brought  the  group's  spirited  per- 
formance to  the  perfection  the  world 
witnessed,  and  the  residents  of  the 
community  who  raised  the  necessary 
funds  to  send  the  27th  Lancers  to 
Lake  Placid. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  dedica- 
tion to  excellence  is  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  a  young  person  can 
learn.  These  teenagers  from  Revere 
have  demonstrated  that  they  have 
learned  that  lesson  well.  To  them  and 
to  their  parents  and  directors.  I  offer 
my  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done  and  best 
wishes  for  their  continued  success.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


COAL  NOW 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each 
day  goes  by,  we  see  more  and  more 
why  the  United  States  must  increase 
its  utilization  of  coal,  and  why  we 
must  push  for  legislation  to  convert 
utility  plants  to  coal. 

I  believe  this  fact  is  magnified  by 
the  accident  which  took  place  yester- 
day at  the  Crystal  River  nuclear  plant 
in  Florida. 

As  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  now  aware,  between  30,000  and 
50.000  gallons  of  radioactive  coolant 
poured  through  a  malfunctioning 
valve  and  flooded  a  containment  build- 
ing. Strangely  enough,  this  is  what 
also  happened  at  Three  Mile  Island, 
but  the  similarities  between  these  two 
accidents  do  not  end  there. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  was  the  builder 
for  both  facilities.  The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  is  again  groping  for 
answers,  and  as  a  result  of  the  acci- 
dent, consumers  will  have  to  be  bur- 
dened by  increased  electric  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all  so  unneces- 
sary. 

Nuclear  power  is  being  forced  upon 
the  American  people  at  the  very  time 
when  we  should  be  using  more  of  our 
most  abundant  energy  resource,  coal. 

Coal  can  be  burned  cleanly,  it  can  be 
mined  safely,  and  it  can  decrease  our 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  sources, 
which  will  aid  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

It  makes  sense  for  us  to  go  with  coal, 
now.  Utility  plant  conversion  and  util- 
ity use  of  coal  represents  an  immedi- 
ate, short-term  way  to  reduce  imports 
of  oil.  I  urge  the  President  and  this  ad- 
ministration to  settle  their  internal 
differences  about  the  most  appropri- 
ate way  to  proceed  with  their  utility 
oil-gas  backout  legislation  so  we  can 
get  on  with  the  Job  and  so  that  coal 
miners  can  get  back  to  their  jobs.« 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  inserting  two  more  cases 
dealing  with  American  nationals  living 
and  working  abroad.  These  cases  have 
been  taken  from  a  report  prepared  by 
the  American  Citizens  Abroad.  The 
report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration.  I  will 
be  inserting  portions  of  it  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Issue  No.  21 
Short  title:   Compulsory  Social  Security 
Participation  for  Self-Employed  Americans 
Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  Problem:  Americans  who 
are  self  employed  abroad  must,  under  pres- 
ent U.S.  Social  Security  regulations,  contrib- 
ute to  the  U.S.  Social  Security  system. 

This  mandatory  participation  for  the  self- 
employed  abroad  creates  a  severe  competl' 
tive  handicap  for  Americans  abroad  in  coun- 
tries where  there  is  a  local  social  security 
system  that  is  also  compulsory  for  the  same 
individuals. 

ACA's  question:  Why  is  Social  Security 
participation  by  self-employed  overseas 
Americans  compulsory? 

A  subsidiary  question  involves  changes 
that  were  made  in  1978  to  the  U.S.  Income 
Ux  laws  whereby  the  former  Section  911 
Foreign  Earned  Income  exclusioq  was  elimi- 
nated. This  exclusion  had  previously  shel- 
tered the  foreign  earned  income  of  overseas 
self-employed  Americans  from  compulsory 
Social  Security  payments.  With  the  extin- 
guishing of  the  911  exclusion,  many  over- 
seas Americans  had  a  sudden  massive  in- 
crease in  their  social  security  premiums. 
ACA's  second  question  was  why  nothing  was 
done  to  extend  this  sheltering  of  the  first 
part  of  the  self-employed  individuals  over- 
seas Income  from  U.S.  Social  Security  tax- 
ation? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President 
chose  not  to  specifically  address  this  prob- 
lem. His  answer  was  encompassed  in  his 
reply  to  Issue  Number  19  (see  above).  The 
general  tenor  of  this  reply  was  that  prob- 
lems with  double  taxation  for  social  security 
were  most  appropriately  handled  by  bilater- 
al totalization  agreements  with  individual 
foreign  countries. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  ACA  asks  the 
President  once  again  to  explain  to  overseas 
Americans  why  the  self-employed  abroad 
must  contribute  to  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram In  the  United  SUtes? 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
overseas  American  the  U.S.  rules  for  social 
security  appear  capricious.  The  concern  is 
not  at  all  for  the  protection  of  the  individu- 
al abroad.  It  is  rather  one  of  making  the 
system  simple  to  administer.  Overseas 
Americans  are  segregated  into  a  few  basic 
classes  and  treated  differently  by  class  with- 
out regard  for  problems  that  the  individual 
In  one  class  might  have  which  are  not  faced 
by  those  in  another. 

ACA  asks,  therefore,  that  the  President 
take  the  trouble  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  SUtes  has  any  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  help  protect  overseas  Ameri- 
cans as  individuals?  Further,  does  the 
United  States  care  whether  our  policies 
create  competitive  difficulties  for  some 
Americans  who  have  to  make  double  contri- 
butions for  social  security?  Finally,  is  it 
really  optimum  to  try  to  alleviate  such 
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double  contribution  problems  through  bi- 
lateral treaties?  Such  an  approach  will  guar- 
antee that  these  problems  will  remain  for 
many  thousands  of  overseas  Americans  for 
many  more  decades. 

Why  cannot  overseas  Americans  be  given 
the  right  to  voluntarily  participate  in  U.S. 
Social  Security? 

As  a  subsidiary  question,  why  did  the  U.S. 
Government  not  make  some  accommodation 
in  the  Social  Security  regulations  to  grant  a 
new  form  of  relief  to  the  self-employed 
abroad  for  sheltering  overseas  earned 
income  when  the  911  exclusion  was  lost.  We 
suspect  that  no  one  thought  of  this  down- 
stream effect  of  the  tax  law  change.  Will 
someone  be  willing  to  make  appropriate 
relief  now  that  this  situation  has  been  iden- 
tified? 

Mr.  President  we  call  upon  you  to  address 
these  basic  questions.  We  hope  that  you  will 
not  reply  again  by  merely  restating  present 
policy  and  Its  defense.  What  we  need  to 
know  is  whether  or  not  you  feel  we  really 
deserve  equitable  treatment  as  individuals? 
And,  do  we  deserve  attention  to  insure  that 
as  individuals  we  are  not  handicapped  un- 
necessarily in  our  competitive  ability 
against  Individuals  of  other  nationalities 
abroad? 


Issue  No.  22 

Short  title:  Seven-Day  Work  Test  Discrim- 
ination for  Retired  Americans  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  The  U.S.  Social 
Security  regulations  set  a  dollar  limit  on  the 
amount  of  outside  earned  income  a  person 
drawing  social  security  retirement  benefits 
can  earn  before  losing  his  social  security 
benefits. 

For  retired  Americans  abroad,  working  for 
an  employer  that  is  not  contributing  to  the 
U.S.  Social  Security  Trust  Fund,  dollar 
limits  do  not  apply.  Instead,  an  individual  is 
only  allowed  to  work  for  six  days  per 
month,  no  matter  how  much  Income  might 
be  earned  during  these  six  days.  If  so  much 
as  a  minute  is  worked  on  the  seventh  day, 
ALL  benefits  are  lost  for  the  entire  month. 

ACA's  question:  ACA  asked  the  President 
to  explain  why  overseas  retired  Americans 
were  singled  out  for  this  discrimination? 
What  justification  Is  there  for  this  work  test 
rather  than  the  dollar  limit  test  used  in  the 
United  States? 

The  President's  reply:  "This  seven-day 
foreign  work  test  was  adopted  to  avoid  the 
variation  in  benefit  reduction  in  different 
countries  resulting  from  prevailing  wage 
rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates.  Relating 
the  benefit  reduction  to  a  test,  either  of 
time  worked  or  of  wages  earned,  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem  because  the  retirement  benefit 
is  geared  to  a  standard  of  living  and  a  pre- 
vailing wage  rate  in  the  U.S.  Thus,  com- 
pared to  a  graduated,  dollar-denominated 
benefit  reduction,  the  worker  under  the 
seven-day  test  will  gain  In  some  countries 
and  lose  in  others,  deiiending  upon  how 
much  he  is  able  to  earn  during  that  period 
and  the  current  cost  of  living  in  those  coun- 
tries." 

The  President  thus  implicitly  accepts  that 
there  is  a  different  method  of  controlling 
earnings  abroad  than  that  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  that  this  is  not  neu- 
tral in  its  impact  abroad  since  retirees  In 
some  countries  are  favored  and  those  in 
other  countries  are  hurt  by  this  practice. 

Further,  the  President  tells  us  nothing 
about  why  a  seven-day  period  was  chosen, 
and  why  when  the  limit  is  reached  all  bene- 
fits for  the  month  in  question  are  lost.  In 
the  United  States,  onCe  the  dollar  limit  is 
reached  the  retiree  loses  half  of  his  benefit 
dollar  for  each  dollar  In  excess  of  this  limit. 
Abroad  it  is  all  or  nothing.  Again  more  ques- 
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tlons  are  raised  than  are  answered  for  those 
abroad. 

Finally,  it  is  very  obvious  that  Americans 
in  the  liberal  professions  that  usually  bring 
the  highest  remuneration  are  those  that 
can  most  easily  arrange  their  work  to  fit 
within  the  six-day  limit.  Thus,  the  poorer 
and  most  needy  American  abroad  is  the  one 
that  is  the  most  disadvantaged  by  the  U.S. 
practice. 

To  alleviate  some  of  the  problem,  the 
President  recommended  action.  It  goes  in 
the  wrong  direction!  Said  the  President.  "A 
provision  in  the  Administration's  proposed 
1979  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  change  the  seven-day  work  test  to  a 
forty-five  hour  work  test.  The  purpose  of 
the  proposed  change  is  to  allow  a  greater 
flexibility  in  the  allocation  of  work  during 
the  month,  so  that  a  retiree  engaged  in  non- 
covered  employment  abroad  could  work  up 
to  forty-five  hours  per  month  and  still  re- 
ceive full  benefits.  The  proposed  change 
would  not  alter  the  problem  of  dollar-de- 
nominated vs.  time-denominated  benefit  re- 
ductions." 

We  wonder  how  many  overseas  Americans 
will  be  better  off  following  the  President's 
proposed  change.  Those  who  are  now  work- 
ing six  full  days  abroad  and  still  qualifying 
for  their  benefits  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
do  so.  Few  if  any  overseas  countries  have  a 
workday  with  less  than  eight  hours  of  work. 
The  new  rules  will  effectively  reduce  the 
number  of  days  of  work  allowed  for  these 
individual's  to  even  less  than  the  six  now  al- 
lowed. The  new  rule  may  appear  to  be  more 
flexible,  but  in  practice  it  will  be  even  more 
In^uitable  than  the  old  rules. 

But,  once  again  the  President  has  not  told 
us  why  we  have  this  discrimination  at  all. 
Questions  of  exchange  rate  problems  occur 
In  any  case,  and  often  do  in  the  same  coun- 
try where  some  retirees  work  for  participat- 
ing companies  (hence  are  subject  to  the 
dollar  limits)  while  some  others  work  for 
non-participating  companies  (and  have  the 
time  tests). 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Mr.  President,, 
please  take  another  look  at  what  we  are  now 
confronting  abroad  and  what  you  have  pro- 
posed to  'help "  us.  Please  tell  us  why  we 
have  this  peculiar  time  test?  Why  at  the 
limit  all  of  our  benefits  are  lost  rather  than 
only  part  of  them  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dollar  limits?  And,  if  we  must  have  a  time 
test,  why  has  seven  days  been  chosen  and 
under  what  system  of  new  math  is  forty-five 
hours  even  the  equivalent  to  six  working 
days  let  alone  any  improvement  over  this' 
amount? 

We  urgently  seek  redress.  Our  least  fortu- 
nate overseas  retirees  are  the  ones  that 
suffer  the  most  today  and  many  of  these 
will  suffer  even  more  if  your  proposals  come 
to  fruition.* 


MRS.  ZEONA  HATCHER  HALEY: 
AN  INSPIRATION  TO  MINORITY 
YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  time  we  have  designated  as  "Black 
History  Month."  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  give  public  recognition  to  the 
work  of  one  of  my  esteemed  constitu- 
ents, Mrs.  Zeona  Hatcher  Haley,  who 
has  had  an  outstanding  career  in  the 
field  of  education,  serving  for  more 
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than  20  years  as  a  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  West  Virglhia  State  College. 

The  many  thousands  of  young 
people  who  attended  her  classes  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  her  teach- 
ing abilities  or  her  inspirational  lead- 
ership projected  to  those  who  could  be 
motivated  to  self-betterment  through 
education. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  quick  recog- 
nition of  her  name  would  follow  an 
understanding  that  she  Is  the  step- 
mother of  Alex  Haley,  author  of  the 
recent  widely  read  book  "Roots."  Not 
long  ago  Mr.  Haley  visited  his  step- 
mother and  gave  public  credit  to  her 
for  his  success  because  of  her  insist- 
ence that  he  appreciate  the  knowledge 
to  be  found  in  books  and  develop  the 
determination  to  follow  a  course  of  ex- 
panded education  and  carry  it  through 
to  an  appropriate  conclusion. 

"At  that  particular  time  if  she 
hadn't  come  in,  us  being  little  kids  like 
that,  God  only  knows  which  direction 
we  might  have  gone  or  what  we  might 
have  done,"  said  Alex. 

Along  with  her  professional  success, 
Mrs.  Haley  enjoyed  outstanding  per- 
sonal success  in  influencing,  shaping, 
and  guiding  the  lives  of  her  children. 
All  of  them  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  chosen  professions— lit- 
erature, law,  architecture,  and  music. 

I  believe  we  would  all  agree  that 
Mrs.  Haley  represents  that  progressive 
element  whose  work  during  the  past 
40  years  has  ultimately  led  to  growing 
public  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
equality  in  all  phases  of  citizenship 
must  be  extended  to  all  Americans 
without  reference  to  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  have  her  as  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  to  be  able  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  her  distinctive  per- 
sonal and  professional  record  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  PROSKO 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  17,  1980,  a  very  unfortunate 
incident  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Tampa  Bay.  The  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Blackthorn  collided  with 
another  ship,  which  resulted  in  the 
Blackthorn  being  severed  In  two,  caus- 
ing it  to  sink  in  less  than  3  minutes. 
After  the  search  for  the  m^ing  per- 
sons was  completed,  the  death  toll 
rose  to  23. 1  am  sure  that  the  hearts  of 
all  of  my  colleagues  go  out  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
souls  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  most 
dreadful  incident. 

The  incident,  however,  meant  a  little 
more  to  me  and  Ohio's  18th  Congres- 
sional District  than  to  most  other 
areas  of  the  country  for  one  of  those 
Individuals  who  died  was  a  constituent 
of    mine:    Seaman    Apprentice    John 
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Edward  Prosko  of  Toronto.  Ohio.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Prosko.  Prosko  entered  the  Coast 
Guard  on  October  15,  1979,  and  went 
to  the  Cape  May  Training  Center  in 
Cape  May.  N  J.,  to  complete  his  basic 
training. 

Bom  in  Steubenville.  Ohio,  on  June 
25. 1960,  John  Prosko  was  looked  upon 
as  a  leader,  even  though  he  served  in 
the  Coast  Guard  only  a  short  time.  He 
was  respected  and  well  liked  by  those 
that  knew  him  well  and  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  our 
sincere  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Seaman  Apprentice  John  Prosko.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CLEVELAND 
JOB  CORPS  CENTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  March  7,  1980,  the  Cleveland 
Jobs  Corps  Center  will  celebrate  Its 
15th  anniversary.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  work  of 
the  center  and  acquaint  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  monumental  contributions 
the  center  has  made  to  the  young 
people  in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  beneficial 
human  service  program  in  the  Cleve- 
land area,  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  So- 
rority, Inc.,  asked  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  funding  to  establish  the 
center.  In  February  1965,  the  sorority 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  establish  a 
viable  vocational  training  program  for 
disadvantaged  youth  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21. 

Unlike  other  programs,  the  center's 
programs.and  activities  ure  not  limited 
to  the  normal  workday.  Rather,  the 
center  has  uniquely  tailored  its  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  young  people  in 
our  society  who  have  been  discriminat- 
ed against  because  of  their  social  or 
economic  status. 

Because  of  the  intense  attention 
needed  by  young  people  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  center  has  served  as  a  living- 
learning  facility.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
the  unfaltering  conunitment  of  the 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority,  the 
center  has  provided  an  avenue  for 
young  people  to  get  a  second  chance  at 
securing  a  quality  education  while  pre- 
paring them  for  life  and  the  rigorous 
world  of  work. 

From  Its  inception,  the  Cleveland 
Job  Corps  Center  has  been  an  asset  to 
the  young  people  in  Cleveland.  It  is 
making  more  of  an  impact  today.  At  a 
time  when  the  unemployment  rate 
among  minority  youth  Is  at  38.6  per- 
cent. It  Is  particularly  significant  that 
such  a  faculty  as  the  Cleveland  Job 
Corps  Center  and  the  cadre  of  services 
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it  provides  is  in  existence  and  steadily 
expanding  its  programmatic  thrusts. 

The  center  has  an  outstanding  track 
record  which  I  would  challenge  any 
other  training  program  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  to  match.  Opening  its 
doors  with  a  population  of  325  young 
women,  the  center  has  increased  its 
membership  to  more  than  530  youths. 
With  its  increasing  program  enroll- 
ment, the  center  has  moved  from  a  6- 
story  facility  to  an  11 -story  building. 
The  program  content  has  been  broad- 
ened to  include  young  men. 

The  center  can  boast  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  graduated  more  than  4.000 
young  men  and  women.  It  has  ser/ed 
over  12.000  young  people.  Most  of 
these  young  people  have  continued 
their  education  in  college  or  have  em- 
barked on  other  viable  careers. 

These  statistics  are  the  best  tributes 
to  the  Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center  and 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority.  Inc., 
for  the  yeotpan's  job  they  have  done. 
■They  have  taken  young  people,  many 
of  whom  seemingly  were  destined  to 
be  the  throwaways  of  our  society,  and 
molded  them  into  productive  citizens. 
Thus,  the  center  has  been  the  catalyst 
for  success  in  the  lives  of  the  young 
people  it  has  served. 

The  Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center  has 
done  an  exemplary  job  during  the  past 
15  years.  I  personally  take  pride  in 
their  accomplishments.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  continue  to  hear  and  see 
good  things  from  them  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
ray  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  me  in  saluting  the 
Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center  and  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  Sorority.  Inc..  for  their 
contribution  to  this  country's  greatest 
resource— our  young  people. 
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RUNAWAY  INFLATION 
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THE  END  OP  AN  ERA 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

■»  Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
my  friend  Harley  Staggers  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  an  era  ended. 
Harley's  chairmanship  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  spanned  a  most  impor- 
tant time  in  our  country's  history. 
Enormous  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  crucial  field  that  comprise  his 
committee's  jurisdiction.  In  all  the 
complicated  and  important  legislation 
that  has  come  from  the  committee 
during  that  time,  Harley  Staggers 
has  played  both  an  important  and  a 
moderating  role  that  has  served  the 
country  well.  All  of  us  wish  him  the 
best  in  his  retirement.^ 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
runaway  inflation  is  a  cruel  blow  to  all 
Americans,  especially  our  sehior  citi- 
zens. 

Because  our  older  citizens  generally 
live  on  fixed  incomes,  it  is  very  Impor- 
tant that  they  take  advantage  of  every 
allowable  tax  deduction,  exemption, 
and  credit  available. 

Last  year  I  submitted  a  revised 
checklist  of  itemized  deductions  for 
use  in  preparing  Federal  income  tax 
returns  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  as 
an  aid  for  senior  citizens.  Because  of 
the  overwhelming  support  expressed 
for  this  helpful  service  I  am  again  sub- 
mitting a  revised  checklist  of  itemized 
deductions  for  use  In  preparing  1979 
Federal  income  tax  returns. 

This  checklist  is  valuable  for  taxpay- 
ers in  several  ways.  For  example,  it 
may  assist  persons  in  determining 
whether  it  would  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  itemize  deductible  expenses 
or  claim  the  standard  deduction.  It 
may  provide  guidance  for  individuals 
in  planning  their  personal  and  tax  af- 
fairs. It  may  even  be  helpful  for  tax- 
payers who  have  already  filed  a  tax 
return  but  overlooked  allowable  de- 
ductions, such  as  the  Sales  tax  on  an 
automobile  or  transportation  for  medi- 
cal purposes  for  individuals  with  medi- 
cal expenses  exceeding  3  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  income.  These 
persons  may  still  claim  these  items  by 
filing  an  amended  return,  form  1040X. 

I  hope  our  senior  citizens  will  find 
this  information  interesting  and 
useful. 

Form  1040  checklist  follows: 

Checklist  op  Itemized  Deductions  for 
Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (line 
31.  Form  1040). 

INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limita- 
tion for  other  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  be  deduct- 
ed, but  is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to  3 
percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31, 
Form  1040). 

OTHER  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation):  Ab- 
dominal supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor): 
acupuncture  services;  ambulance  hire:  anes- 
thetist; arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a 
doctor);  artificial  limbs  and  teeth;  back  sup- 
ports (prescribed  by  a  dcjctor);  and  braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 


cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  You  should  have  an 
independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clear- 
ly the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs;  chiropodist:  chiropractor; 
Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized: 
convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only);  crutches;  dental  services  (e.g.,  clean- 
ing. X-ray.  filling  teeth):  dentures: 
dermatologist:  eyeglasses;  food  or  beverages 
specially  prescribed  by  a  physician  (for 
treatment  of  illness,  and  in  addition  to,  not 
as  substitute  for,  regular  diet;  physicians 
statement  needed);  gynecologist;  hearing 
aids  and  batteries;  home  health  services: 
hospital  expanses;  insulin  treatment;  invalid 
chair;  lab  tests;  lipreading  lessons  (designed 
to  overcome  a  handicap):  medicare  A.  volun- 
tarily paid,  if  you  are  65  or  older  and  not  en- 
titled to  social  security  benefits:  neurologist; 
nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  including 
nurse's  traard  paid  by  you);  occupational 
therapist;  opthalmologist;  optician. 

Optometrist;  oral  surgery;  osteopath,  li- 
censed; pediatrician;  physical  examinations; 
physical  therapist;  physician;  podiatrist; 
psychiatrist;  psychoanalyst:  psychologist; 
pschotherapy;  radium  therapy;  sacroiliac 
belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor);  seeing  eye  dog 
and  maintenance;  speech  therapist:  splints: 
supplementary  medical  insurance  (part  B) 
under  medicare;  surgeon;  telephone/tele- 
type special  communications  equipment  for 
the  deaf;  transportation  expenses  for  medi- 
cal purposes  (8t  per  mile  plus  park  and  tolls 
or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.);  vac- 
cines; vitamins  prescribed  by  a  d(x:tor  (but 
not  taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  pre- 
serve general  health);  wheelchairs;  whirl- 
pool baths  for  medical  purposes;  and  X-rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the 
year  you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical 
expenses  on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  is 
repaid. 

TAXES 

Real  estate:  general  sales;  State  and  local 
income;  and  personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordinarily  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  in  the  tax  tables  the 
jales  tax  paid  on  the  nurchase  of  the  follow- 
ing items:  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcycles, 
airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materi- 
als used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are 
your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g.,  Social  Security.  Veterans'  pen- 
sions, or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend 
exclusion,  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
taxed part  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance  payments). 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  31.  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonoperating 
foundations,  veterans  organizations,  frater- 
nal societies,  or  nonprofit  cemetery  compa- 
nies, are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible). 

Fair  market  value  of  property  (e.g.,  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chari- 
table purposes.   (For  gifts  of  appreciated 
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property,  special  rules  apply.  Contact  local 
IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  8«  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifying 
organization  (deduction  Is  limited  to  $50  per 
month). 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage,  auto  loan,  personal  loan, 
and  Installment  purchases  (television, 
washer,  dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  If  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Other  credit  cards— you  may  deduct  as  In- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance. 

Points— deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's 
money  and  only  If  the  charging  of  points  Is 
an  established  business  practice  In  your 
area.  Not  deductible  if  points  represent 
charges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
Institution  (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service 
charges  and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest). 
Not  deductible  If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated 
as  selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduc- 
tion of  amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts— may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge." 

CASUALTY  OR  THEFT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses— the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction is  generally  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  de- 
crease In  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  ad- 
justed basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  Insurance 
or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  personal  Aise,  by  the  $100  limi- 
tation. Report  your  casualty  or  theft  loss  on 
Schedule  A.  If  more  than  one  Item  was  in- 
volved in  a  single  casualty  or  theft,  or  if  you 
had  more  than  one  casualty  or  theft  during 
the  year,  use  Form  4684  for  computing  your 
personal  casualty  loss. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  charitable  contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  oi  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  oox  used  to 
store  Income-producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 
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Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe 
safety  shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construc- 
tion workers;  special  masks  worn  by  weld- 
ers). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  imder  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  used 
regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Eklucational  expenses  that  are:  (1)  re- 
quired by  your  employer  to  maintain  your 
position;  or  (2)  for  maintaining  or  sharpen- 
ing your  skills  for  your  employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contnbutions.—Yo\x 
may  claim  a  credit  (line  38,  Form  1040)  for 
campaign  contributions  to  an  Individual 
who  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  any  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  office  In 
any  primary,  general,  or  special  election. 
The  credit  is  also  applicable  for  any  (1)  com- 
mittee supporting  a  candidate  for  Federal, 
SUte,  or  local  elective  public  office,  (2)  na- 
tional committee  of  a  national  political 
party,  (3)  State  committee  of  a  national  po- 
litical party.  (4)  local  committee  of  a  nation- 
al political  party,  or  (5)  certain  newsletter 
funds  set  up  and  maintained  by  a  person 
who  holds,  has  been  elected  to,  or  is  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  or  election  to  a  public 
office.  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  is  one- 
half  of  the  political  contribution,  with  a  $50 
ceiling  ($100  for  couples  filing  jointly). 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTTION  CAMPAIGN  FOND 

Additionally,  you  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  your  taxes  ($2  on  joint  returns) 
for  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You 
may  also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  ad- 
ditional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

OTHER  TAX  RELIEF  MEASOTtES 


Rtquindti 
lileitu 
f*ij  status  ictivnlf 
gross  ncome 
^B  at  last 

Single  (undet  tgt  65) J3.300 

Sm*  (age  65  or  oMer) 4  300 

ftiaMymi  iinkwiet)  under  SS  mifli  dependent  cMd 4  400 

OiaMyni  widoiKer)  65  01  older  mtti  dependent  diid 5.400 

MamM  CSV*  (bolti  spouses  under  65)  nm  ontly 5  400 

named  oupte  (1  snoe  65  or  older)  filmt  jolntlK „ 6400 

Married  awile  (totfi  spovsts  65  or  older)  Nng  jontly 7  400 

named  litaii  separatety 1  ooo 


Additional  Exemption  for  itffe. —Besides 
the  regular  $1,000  exemption,  you  are  al- 
lowed an  additional  exemption  of  $1,000  if 
you  are  age  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year.  If  both  a  husl>and  and 
wife  are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  year,  each  is  entitled  to  an  addition- 
al exemption  of  $1,000  because  of  age.  You 
are  considered  65  on  the  day  l)efore  your 
65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birthday 
is  on  January  1,  1980,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
the  additional  $1,000  exemption  because  of 
age  for  your  1979  Federal  income  tax 
return. 

"Zero  Bracket  Amount"— The  "jero 
bracket  amount"  is  a  flat  amount  that  de- 
pends on  your  filing  sUtus.  In  1979,  this 
amount  was  increased  for  each  filing  status. 
If  you  are  married  filing  jointly  or  a  qualify- 
ing widow  or  widower,  your  aero  bracket 
amount  is  $3,400.  U  you  are  single  or  a  head 
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of  householcl,  your  zero  bracket  amount  is 
$2,300.  If  you  are  married  filing  separately. 
It  is  $1,700.  It  is  not  a  separate  deduction; 
instead,  the  equivalent  amount  is  built  into 
the  tax  tables  and  tax  rate  schedules.  Since 
this  amount  is  built  into  the  tax  tables  and 
tax  rate  schedules,  you  will  need  to  nudce  an 
adjustment  if  you  Itemize  deductions.  How- 
ever, ttemlzers  will  not  experience  any 
change  In  their  tax  liability  and  the  tax 
compuUtlon  will  be  simplified  for  many 
itemizers. 

Tax  Tables.— T»x  tables  have  been  devel- 
oped to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  find  your 
tax  if  your  income  is  under  certain  levels. 
Even  if  you  Itemize  deductions,  you  may  be 
able  to  use  the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax 
easier.  In  addition,  you  do  not  have  to 
deduct  $1,000  for  each  exemption  l>ecause 
this  amount  Is  also  built  into  the  tax  table 
for  you. 

Multiple  Support  Agreement*.— la  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are 
met:  (1)  Support,  (2)  gross  Income,  (3) 
member  of  household  or  relationship,  (4) 
citizenship,  and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in 
some  cases,  two  or  more  individuals  provide 
support  for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has 
contributed  more  than  half  the  person's 
support.  However,  it  still  may  he  possible 
for  one  of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a 
$1,000  dependency  deduction  if  the  follow- 
ing requirements  are  met  for  multiple  sup- 
port: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test— together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
suppMirt. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  cltdm  the 
dependency  deduction  for  that  year.  The 
sUtement  must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence.— You  may  ex- 
clude from  your  gross  income  some  or  all  of 
your  gain  from  the  siUe  of  your  principal 
residence,  if  you  meet  certain  age,  owner- 
ship, and  occupancy  requirements  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.  The  exclusion  is  elective, 
and  you  may  elect  to  exclude  gain  only 
one*.  If  you  were  age  55  or  older  before  the 
date  of  sale,  you  may  elect  to  exclude  up  to 
$100,000  of  gain  on  the  sale  if  you  owned 
and  occupied  the  residence  for  3  of  the  S 
years  ending  on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5  of  8 
years  under  cei-tain  circumstances).  Form 
2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of  Personal  Resi- 
dence) is  helpful  in  determining  what  gain, 
if  any,  may  be  excluded. 

Additionally,  payment  of  tax  on  the  gain 
on  the  sale  of  your  personal  residence  In 
excess  of  the  excluded  amoimt  will  be  de- 
ferred if,  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale,  you  buy  and  occupy 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  If 
(1)  you  construct  the  new  residence;  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  UJS.  Armed 
Forces;  or  (3)  your  tax  home  was  abroad. 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
or  Purchasing  Tour  Home)  may  also  be 
helpfuL 

Credit  for  the  Elderly.— You  may  be  able 
to  claim  this  credit  and  reduce  taxes  by  as 
much  as  $375  (if  single),  or  $562.50  (if  mar- 
ried filing  jointly),  if  you  are: 

(1)  Age  65  or  older,  or 

(3)  Under  age  65  and  retired  under  a 
public  retirement  svstem. 
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For  more  information,  see  instructions  for 
Schedules  R  and  RP. 

Credit  for  Child  and  Dependent  Care  Ex- 
penses.—Certhin  payments  made  for  child 
and  dependent  care  may  be  claimed  as  a 
credit  against  tax. 

If  you  maintained  a  household  that  in- 
cluded your  dependent  under  age  15  or  a  de- 
pendent or  spouse  incapable  of  self-care, 
you  may  be  allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for 
employment  related  expenses.  These  ex- 
penses must  have  been  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  order  to  enable  you  to  work 
either  full  or  part  time. 

For  detaUed  information,  see  the  instruc- 
tions on  Form  2441. 

Earned  Income  Credit— It  you  have  a  de- 
pendent child  who  shares  your  principle 
place  of  abode  in  the  United  States,  you 
may  be  entitled  to  a  special  payment  or 
credit  of  up  to  $500.  This  is  called  the 
earned  income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a 
refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any 
taxes  owed.  Generally,  If  you  reported 
earned  Income  and  had  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  31.  Form  1040)  of  less  than 
$10,000,  you  may  be  able  to  claim  the  credit. 

Earned  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
strike  benefits,  other  employee  compensa- 
tion, and  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment (generally  amount  shown  on  Schedule 
SE  (Form  1040)  line  13).  A  married  couple 
must  file  a  joint  return  to  be  eligible  for  the 
credit.  Certain  married  persons  living  apart 
with  a  dependent  child  may  also  be  eligible 
to  claim  the  credit. 

For  more  information,  see  instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 

ENEXCT  TAX  ACT 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  is  directed"  at 
providing  tax  incentives  for  energy  conser- 
\ation  measures  and  for  conversion  to  re- 
newable energy  sources. 

A  credit  of  up  to  $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty installed  In  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  it.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  April  20,  1977.  Items  eligible  for 
the  credit  are  limited  to  the  following:  insu- 
lation (fiberglass,  cellulose,  etc.)  for  ceilings, 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc.:  exte- 
rior storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or  doors: 
caulking  or  weatherstripping  for  exterior 
windows  or  doors:  a  furnace  replacement 
burner  which  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel 
used:  a  device  to  make  flue  openings  (for  a 
heating  sjrstem)  more  efficient;  an  electrical 
or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  system 
which  replaces  a  gas  pilot  light:  an  automat- 
ic energy-saving  setback  thermostat:  and  a 
meter  which  displays  the  cost  of  energy 
usage. 

A  maximum  credit  for  renewable  energy 
source  property  is  $2,200.  Equipment  used 
in  the  production  or  distribution  of  heat  or 
electricity  from  solar,  geothermal,  or  wind 
energy  sources  for  residential  heating,  cool- 
ing, or  other  purposes  may  qualify  for  this 
credit. 

Energy  credits  may  be  claimed  by  com- 
pleting Form  5695  and  attaching  it  to  your 
Form  1040. 

Examples  of  items  which  do  not  qualify 
for  energy  credit  are  the  following:  carpet- 
ing, drapes,  wood  paneling,  exterior  siding, 
heat  pump,  wood  or  peat  fueled  residential 
equipment,  fluorescent  replacement  lighting 
system,  hydrogen  fueled  residential  equip- 
ment, equipment  using  wind  energy  for 
transportation,  expenditures  for  a  swim- 
ming pool  used  as  an  energy  storage 
medium,  and  greenhouses. 

For  further  Information,  consult  the 
instructions  for  Form  5695  and  IRS  Publica- 
tion 903.  Energy  Credits  for  Individuals. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  STEED 


February  27,  1980 

TRIBUTE  TO  RICK  NOLAN 


February  27,  1980 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  real  regret  that  I  learned  that  my 
old  friend,  Tom  Steed,  had  decided  to 
retire  from  the  House.  We  came  to  the 
House  together  and  for  years  have 
shared  some  of  otir  joys  and  sorrows. 
Tom,  as  everyone  in  the  House  knows 
well,  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  not  only  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  but  also  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  We  will  miss  him 
and  his  energetic  service  to  his 
country.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARLEY  O. 
STAGGERS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Harley  Staggers  and  I  came  to  the 
Congress  after  the  election  of  1948— 
the  Truman  election— we  struck  up  a 
friendship  that  was  natural  for  people 
from  similar  areas  of  the  country,  with 
similar  interests. 

If  those  interests  had  to  be  described 
in  a  few  words,  the  words  would  be 
"serve  the  people,"  and  that  is  what 
Harley  Sta(k;ers  has  done  since  he 
took  his  first  oath  on  this  floor  in 
1949. 

Actually,  you  could  say  he  took  an 
oath  of  service  years  previously,  when 
he  was  a  sheriff,  and  when  he  was  in 
the  Navy  in  World  War  II. 

Harley  was  an  educator  and  a  coach 
also,  and  I  believe  that  dedication  to 
improving  the  lives  of  young  people 
has  stuck  with  him  and  guided  him 
through  the  Congresses,  and  through 
the  controversies  that  have  swarmed 
around  all  of  us  who  attempt  to  legis 
late  what  is  right  for  the  country. 

Harley's  career  is  full  of  achieve- 
ments—monumental health  legisla- 
tion, especially  public  health  legisla- 
tion, bears  his  mal-k.  and  railroad  re- 
tirement legislation,  and  public  broad- 
casting legislation— things  that  some- 
time get  taken  for  granted  now,  but 
were  struggles  that  involved  years  of 
effort. 

He  has  a  fine  family,  and  he  will 
want  to  spend  more  time  with  them, 
but  if  I  know  Harley  Staggers  at  all. 
he  is  not  going  to  be  idle.  He  will  find 
plenty  to  do,  and  the  people  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  efforts. 

I  wish  him  and  his  family  all  the 
best.* 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HQUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  somewhat  abbreviated, 
but  highly  distinguished,  career  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Rick  Nolan. 

Rick  and  I  became  fast  friends 
during  the  initial  days  of  our  induc- 
tion as  freshmen  Members  of  the  94th 
Congress,  and  he  has  since  maintained 
my  utmost  respect  as  a  good  friend 
and  diligent  public  servant. 

The  people  of  central  Minnesota  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  sorely  miss 
Congressman  Nolan's  unique  talents 
as  a  champion  of  the  family  farmer 
and  small  businessman.  Rick  Nolan 
cares  about  people.  His  concern  for 
the  world's  impoverished  was  a  major 
catalyst  behind  the  formatipn  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  World 
Hunger,  and  his  involvement  in  the 
causes  of  the  disabled  has  led  to  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  their  special 
needs. 

I  know  that  each  of  us  understand 
and  respect  his  reasons  for  moving  on 
to  new  endeavors,  and  he  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  our  society.  His  bright 
future  is  tinged  only  by  the  sadness  of 
his  colleagues  who  have  lost  a  talented 
and  trusted  friend.* 


JIM  HANKLA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  having  masterminded 
one  of  the  most  innovative  and  com- 
prehensive urban  development  proj- 
ects in  the  Nation.  Jim  Hankla  is  re- 
signing from  his  post  as  director  of 
community  development  for  the  city 
of  Long  Beach.  As  Jim  Hankla  sees  it, 
"Long  Beach  has  turned  the  corner." 
And  indeed  it  has,  thanks  to  his  tal- 
ents and  dedication. 

Today's  view  of  downtown  Long 
Beach  shows  clear  evidence  of  the 
physical  progress  being  made  in  a  mas- 
sive revitalization  effort  which  eventu- 
ally will  total  almost  $1  billion.  Pre- 
liminary construction  plans  are  now 
being  put  to  work,  clearing  a  site  for  a 
grand  new  regional  shopping  center. 
Groundbreaking  will  soon  take  place 
for  residential  buildings  and  for  a  cen- 
tralized mass  transit  center.  The  end 
product  will  generate  economic  activi- 
ty to  produce  many  new  jobs,  new 
housing,  and  increased  income.  It  is  all 
a  brilliant  display  of  achievement  for 
Jim  Hankla. 

Though  it  all  seems  to  be  now  falling 
neatly  in  place,  there  were  many  diffi- 


cult and  tense  moments  as  this  project 
developed.  The  passage  of  proposition 
13  made  the  fate  of  the  entire  project 
doubtful  by  creating  uncertainty  as  to 
financing.  However,  the  impressive 
progress  already  made  to  this  point 
was  enough  to  convince  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  that  the  project 
was  worthy  of  the  substantial  Federal 
investment  needed  to  rescue  it  from 
almost  certain  failure.  There  were 
many  other  high  points  and  low  points 
throughout  the  history  of  this  project; 
Jim  Hankla  made  sure  each  was  han- 
dled with  the  high  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism that  has  become  his  trade- 
mark. 

With  most  of  the  difficult  negotia- 
tions on  the  Long  Beach  downtown 
project  complete,  Jim  Hankla  will 
move  on  to  Virginia  where  he  will 
meet  new  challenges  as  director  of  the 
Virginia  Peninsula  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council.  FYom  my  personal  expe- 
rience in  working  with  Jim,  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  from  Virginia  that  they 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  this  man 
work  in  their  State. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Long  Beach 
area  are  disappointed  to  see  Jim  leave 
The   work   he   did,   helped   create   a 
dream  for  the  future  that  will  soon 
turn  real,  and  make  -Long  Beach  once 
again  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  at- 
tractive urban  centers  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  moment  to 
congratulate  Jim  Hankla  on  the  out- 
standing job  he  has  done  as  communi- 
ty   development    director    for    Long 
Beach.  My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  hon- 
oring  him    for   his   accomplishments 
and  in  wishing  him  a  future  of  added 
success  as  he  moves  on  to  other  en- 
deavors. We  also  want  to  express  our 
sincerest  hopes  for  a  bright  future  to 
Jim    and    his    entire    family,    wife, 
Jorene.  and  their  two  sons.  Kirk  ancl 
Steven.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

national  issues.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for 
the  taxpayers  dollar  as  many  Federal 
officials  who  ha\e  appeared  before  his 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  can 
attest  to. 

As  dean  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation, 
Tom  has  been  vitally  involved  in  the 
economic  growth  of  this  State.  Texans 
are  proud  that  so  much  of  his  district 
borders  our  State,  and  we  have  worked 
long  and  hard  with  him  on  developing 
the  resources  of  the  great  Red  River 
which  flows  through  his  district. 

Everywhere  I  go.  small  business 
people  tell  me  that  one  of  their  best 
friends  In  Washington  is  Tom  Steed. 
He  is  a  foe  of  redtape  and  Government 
bureaucracy.  Long  before  it  became 
fashionable  to  talk  about  deregulation 
and  curtailing  unnecessary  Federal 
controls  over  the  private  sector,  Tom 
Steed  was  fighting  the  battle  to  do 
just  that.  He  has  been  an  able  leader 
of  the  small  business  community,  and 
his  stout  defense  of  free  enterprise 
should  serve  as  a.model  for  everyone 
who  wants  to  see  America  get  back  on 
the  right  track  as  far  as  productivity  is 
concerned. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  Tom  s  ability 
as  a  raconteur.  He  has  a  portfolio  of 
great  stories  that  would  rival  some  of 
America's  greatest  writers  and  humor- 
ists. His  personal  touch,  abiding 
knowledge  of  history,  and  just  plain 
interest  in  people  and  their  problems 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  great  man. 

Tom  Steed  has  served  his  State  and 
Nation  with  distinction  and  honor  for 
over  30  years.  I  am  going  to  miss  his 
counsel  and  advice,  as  we  all  will.  He  is 
a  dear  friend,  and  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  well-deserved  retirement.  Fortu- 
nately for  all  of  us,  Tom  will  still  have 
a  few  more  months  in  the  House  to 
keep  us  on  the  right  path.* 
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Appropriations,  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  oversee,  and  oversee  well,  the 
activities  of  almost  3  million  Federal 
employees.  He  also  serves  on  Trans- 
portation Appropriations,  and  he  de- 
serves credit  for  the  achievements  In 
that  vitally  important  area,  as  well  as 
in  the  area  of  military  construction. 

His  activity  in  the  area  of  small  busi- 
ness has  been  significant,  and  I  hope 
that  as  new  Members  come  to  the 
House,  this  activity  will  be  Increased, 
because  that  Is  where  the  innovations 
come  about,  and  that  Is  where  the  new 
jobs  come  about.  Those  In  the  House  - 
who  have  given  time  and  effort  and  at- 
tention and  thought  to  small  business 
deserve  a  special  commendation,  and 
Tom  is  in  the  frontline. 

His  retirement  Is  at  his  own  wishes, 
and  I  know  he  deserves  it.  but  I  also 
know  that  we  will  be  looking  forward 
to  many  more  meetings  and  talks  In 
the  years  ahead. 

My  best  wishes  are  to  his  family  and 
to  Tom.* 


LARGER  INCREASE  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


HON.  WILLUM  C.  WAMPLER 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  STEED 

HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague  Tom  Steed  is  a  legend  in 
his  time,  and  I  know  of  no  man  more 
representative  of  the  greatness  of  this 
body  than  my  dear  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. He  Is  a  student  and  a  teacher  of 
politics,  and  the  best  advice  I  could 
give  to  a  newly  elected  freshman  is  to 
make  an  appointment  with  Tom  Steed 
and  learn  how  the  system  operates. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  news- 
paperman turned  Congressman  is 
going  to  retire.  I  knew  about  Tom 
Steed  long  before  I  ever  thought 
about  running  for  Congress,  and  just 
to  have  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
serving  with  Tom  Steed  is  reason 
enough  to  want  to  serve  in  the  House. 
Tom  Steed  is  a  good  Democrat,  but 
he  has  never  allowed  party  politics  to 
interfere  with  his  judgment  on  critical 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  STEED 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 
*  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Okla- 
homa Is  a  long  way  from  Kentucky, 
and  a  still  longer  way  from  eastern 
Kentucky,  but  Tom  Steed,  like  so 
many  westerners,  is,  as  they  say,  "con- 
nected to  us." 

His  connection  to  our  part  of  the 
country  goes  back  to  the  Roanoke 
River  Valley  of  North  Carolina,  and 
what  is  even  more  binding  is  his  full 
name— Thomas  Jefferson  Steed.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  better  credentials 
than  those, 

Tom  came  here  in  the  same  election 
that  I  did,  the  election  of  1948,  and  he 
holds  the  record  for  service  in  the 
House  from  Oklahoma, 

It  has  been  valiant  service  for  princi- 
ples and  programs  that  Tom  believed 
in  when  he  came  here  and  believes  In 
today. 

As  chairman  of  Treasury-Post 
Office-Government  Subcommittee  on 


OF  VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27. 1980 

*  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
top  of  a  warning  by  12  major  farm  or- 
ganization^  of  dangerous  gaps  in  agri- 
cultural research  and  development 
budgets  last  Friday— p.  3675,  Con- 
gressional Record.  February  25—1 
have  been  Informed  that  another 
group  of  agricultural  experts  have  also 
issued  a  similar  critical  report. 

This  report  shows  that  despite  In- 
creases for  food  and  agricultural  R.  & 
D.  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  these 
efforts  are  still  below  the  inflation 
rate  projected  for  this  year  by  the 
Carter  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  larger  In- 
crease In  agricultural  research  and  de- 
velopment than  is  contained  In  the 
1981  budget,  I  note  the  President's 
budget  is  generous  with  military  R.  it 
D..  energy  R.  &  D.,  health  R.  &  D.. 
and  general  science  R.  &  D.  This  Is 
fine,  but.  if  we  don't  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation in  agricultural  R.  &  D..  we  are 
heading  for  a  slowdown  in  agricultural 
efficiency.  We  can't  afford.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  punish  the  one  sector  in  our 
economy  that  puts  the  food  on  our 
tables,  the  roofs  over  our  heads,  and 
the  clothes  on  our  backs.  And,  I  might 
add,  American  agricultural  efficiency 
gives  us  most  of  the  trade  income  that 
permits  us  to  pay  for  the  oO  we  import 
to  heat  our  homes  and  drive  our  cars 
and  trucks  and  to  otherwise  provide 
energy  for  Industry. 

To  point  up  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation,  I  am  inserting  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Christian  Scier«5e 
Monitor  on  February  20,  1980.  The  ar- 
ticle f  ollows: 
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UiOTED  States— Pat,  Happy— Cuts  Farm 
Reskauch 

<By  Paul  Van  Slambrouck)  ■ 

The  United  States  boasts  the  world's  most 
efficient  food  production  system.  But  the 
scientific  research  that  begat  it  is  lagging, 
and  farmers  will  be  less  able  to  hold  down 
food  prices  or  meet  growing  world  demand 
for  American  farm  products  in  the  years 
ahead  unless  the  trend  is  reversed,  a 
number  of  agricultural  experts  warn. 

Pederal  funding  for  agricultural  research 
has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  in  recent 
years,  and  increases  at  the  state  level  and  In 
the  private  sector  have  been  insufficient  to 
provide  net  real  growth,  farm  analysts  point 
out. 

"We've  become  fat  and  happy.  We  take 
for  granted  our  abundant  food  supply,"  said 
Or.  Jarvis  E.  MiUer,  president  of  Texas 
A&M  University  and  a  recognized  agricul- 
tural authority,  in  a  recent  telephone  inter- 
view. 

Budget  analyst  William  Gardner  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
agrees  that  farm  research  funding  in  gener- 
al has  suffered  from  complacency.  But  he 
says  the  Carter  administration's  1981  pro- 
posed budget  is  a  substantial  improvement. 
It  calls  for  a  6  percent  boost  in  USDA  in- 
house  research  and  a  7  percent  jump  in  co- 
operative research  with  the  states.  The  in- 
creases are  greater  than  the  previous  year 
but  still  below  the  inflation  rate  projected 
for  this  year  by  the  Carter  administration. 

It  takes  at  least  10  years  for  new  agricul- 
tural technology  to  graduate  from  the  re- 
search stage  to  application,  and  meager  re- 
search efforts  through  much  of  the  1970s 
already  have  set  the  stage  for  slower  growth 
in  U.S.  farm  efficiency  this  decade,  says 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Evenson  of  Yale  University. 

Meanwhile,  over  the  next  20  years.  Profes- 
sor Evenson  sees  growing  world  demand  for 
American-produced  food.  The  U.S.  already 
exports  about  one-third  of  its  agricultural 
products. 

"Research  is  the  best  way  to  expand  U.S. 
production  at  the  lowest  cost "  with  scientif- 
ic and  technological  advances  in  plant 
breeding  and  farming  practices,  he  says. 
"Research  should  begin  growing  in  real 
[greater  than  inflation]  terms"  to  prepare 
for  higher  demand  through  the  1990s,  he 
argues. 

Do  consumers  benefit  from  the  use  of  tax 
dollars  for  agricultural  research?  Academic 
studies  indicate  that  money  spent  on  im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  yield  of  the 
American  farm  sector  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  lower  food  prices,  according  to 
Professor  E^renson.  He  says  the  average 
annual  return  on  investment  for  public  re- 
search in  agriculture  is  50  percent.  In  other 
words,  investing  $1  returns  the  equivalent  of 
50  cents  annually,  over  many  years. 

"Agricultural  research  has  been  very  pro- 
ductive in  terms  of  yielding  more  than  most 
other  public  investments,"  declares  Dr. 
Evenson. 

The  Yale  economist  figures  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  growth  in  U.S.  farm  productiv- 
ity can  be  attributed  to  research  activities. 
Prom  1930  to  mid- 1965,  American  farming 
increased  its  productivity— food  output  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  land,  labor,  and 
energy  utilized— by  3  to  3.5  percent  annual- 
ly. After  slumping  to  a  slower  1  percent 
yearly  growth  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  productivity  in  the  last  five  years  has 
recovered  somewhat  to  a  2  percent  yearly 
rate  of  growth.  Dr.  Evenson  estimates. 

The  growing  problems  of  water  shortages, 
soil  erosion,  and  sharply  higher  energy  costs 
rraulre  some  new  thrusts  in  agricultural  re- 
search. Dr.  Miller  maintains. 

Farm  energy  costs  are  rising  rapidly,  and 
federal  studies  have  found  that  the  agricul- 
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tAral  sector  could  potentially  reduce  its 
energy  consumption  by  20  percent  with  ef- 
fective conservation.  Farmers  also  could 
become  greater  producers  of  energy.  They 
could  convert  more  crops  to  alcohol,  for  ex- 
ample. 

New  research  could  provide  answers  on 
how  to  use  less  fertilizer,  which  is  energy-in- 
tensive, and  how  to  utilize  water  more  effi- 
ciently. Water  consumption  is  of  concern 
not  only  because  supplies  are  diminishing  in 
parts  of  the  arid  Southwest  and  West,  but 
also  because  of  the  substantial  amounts  of 
energy  it  takes  to  operate  Irrigation  sys- 
tems. 

Also,  research  leading  to  better  tillage 
practices  could  cut  down  the  use  of  tractors 
and  heavy  farm  equipment  and  diesel  fuel 
consumption. 

"Energy  is  a  pervasive  concern  to  fanners. 
We  need  more  work  on  new  sources  of 
energy  and  ways  to  reduce  consumption." 
Dr.  Miller  asserts. 

Generally,  farmers  need  new  information 
on  how  to  improve  resource  conservation  at 
the  local  level,  according  to  Lyle  Bauer,  a 
Kansas  wheat  farmer  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts (NACD). 

"When  we  look  at  the  entire  range  of 
USDA  programs  designed  to  help  private 
land-users  solve  soil-  and  water-conservation 
problems,  we  find  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  steadily  reduced  its 
funding  .  .  .  over  the  last  10  years,"  he  said 
in  a  recent  speech  at  the  NACD  conference 
In  Houston. 

A  recent  USDA  appraisal  found  that  soil 
erosion  alone  could  reduce  farm  productiv- 
ity by  20  percent  over  the  next  50  years  if 
current  farm  practices  continue.* 


THE  RAUTA  FAMILY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF  CONNBCTICDT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  after 
more  than  6  years,  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment has  permitted  the  emigration 
of  Mrs.  Ecaterlna  Rauta  and  her  son 
Michai. 

Mr.  Constanin  Rauta  has  been 
trying  to  convince  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  his  wife  and  6-year- 
old  son  to  join  him  in  the  United 
States  since  1973  when  he  sought  po- 
litical asylum  here.  That  long-sought 
permission  for  Mrs.  Rauta  and  her  son 
to  rejoin  Mr.  Rauta  was  finally  re- 
ceived in  late  August  1979,  and  the 
family  was  reunited  on  September  12. 
1979. 

After  having  been  involved  for  many 
years  in  trying  to  help  reunite  this 
family.  I  was  particularly  gratified  to 
learn  that  their  long  ordeal  has  finally 
come  to  an  end.  There  is  nothing  more 
satisfying  in  public  life  that  the  oppor- 
tunity one  sometimes  has  to  really  ful- 
fill a  person's  dream.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  area  of  family  reunification  in- 
volving Communist  nations,  the 
dreams  of  many  families  are  often  un- 
fulfilled. I  am  confident  that  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  debated  the 
extension  of  most  favored  nation  trade 
status  for  Romania  last  July,  and 
forcefully  raised  the  issue  of  emigra- 
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tion  in  general  and  the  Rauta  family 
in  particular,  this  had  a  definite  effect 
on  the  Romanian  Government's  deci- 
sion to  allow  the  reunification  of  the 
Rautas. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
must  always  continue  to  press  for  free 
emigration  and  respect  for  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  in  all  nations.  It  is 
easy  to  become  discouraged  after  writ- 
ing countless  letters  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  heads  of  state  concerning 
human  rights  cases  and  never  receiv- 
ing a  convincing  reply,  it  has  been  6 
long  years  since  Constanin  Rauta  first 
attempted  to  convince  Romania  to 
allow  his  wife  and  child  to  join  him. 
But  he  never  let  up  in  his  efforts,  and 
nor  should  we  in  Congress. 

The  fact  that  the  Rautas  are  now  to- 
gether again  as  a  family  proves  that 
constant  pressure  on  other  govern- 
ments to  allow  freer  emigration  can  he 
effective  if  we  are  willing  to  persevere. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  wishing  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  Mrs. 
Rauta  and  her  son  and  the  best  wishes 
for  a  long  and  happy  life  in  the  United 
States.* 


CONFERENCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  Informal  Conference  of  Industrial 
Democracies  to  aid  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  responding  to  the 
growing  threat  of  Soviet  expansionism 
throughout  the  world. 

•The  Conference  would  address  itself 
to  a  broad  range  of  issues,  establish 
policy,  and  act  to  protect  the  common 
interests  of  free,  industrialized  na- 
tions. As  my  colleague  pointed  out  in 
his  address,  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  would  have  been  far  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  repressive  ac- 
tions of  OPEC  had  we  formulated  a 
conference  of  this  type  10  years  ago. 
The  Conference,  as  Mr.  Michel  per- 
ceives it,  is  not  intended  to  replace  any 
other  international  organization,  even 
though  they  all  suffer  from  the  limita- 
tions of  their  origins  and  purposes. 

I  commend  this  far-reaching  propos- 
al to  you: 

conterence  op  industrial  democracies: 

The  Time  Has  Come 

(By  Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel) 

When  1  first  received  your  gracious  invita- 
tion I  had  no  idea  that  world  events  would 
conspire  to  prepare  a  background  for  my  re- 
marks. 

Yesterday  was  the  original  date  scheduled 
for  a  five-nation  meeting  of  foreign  minis- 
ters in  Bonn,  West  Germany.  This  meeting, 
had  it  taken  place,  would  have  discussed  the 
policies  of  the  United  Stales  and  its  major 
allies  toward  the  Soviet  mvasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. Unfortunately.  Prance  decided  not  to 
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attend,  so  instead,  our  nation  is  holding  bi- 
lateral meetings  in  Europe. 

Last  week,  former  West  German  Chancel- 
lor Willy  Brandt  presented  his  report  on  the 
relations  of  the  developed  and  under-devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  address  specific  aspects  of 
the  ill-fated  foreign  ministers'  meeting  or 
the  Brandt  report.  But  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  both  of  these  events  suggest  we  are 
entering  a  period  in  which  global  rather 
than  national  or  regional  questions  wiH 
come  to  the  fore. 

By  coincidence,  when  I  received  your  invi- 
tation. It  was  precisely  an  aspect  of  global 
politics  that  I  had  in  mind  to  discuss.  So  I 
guess  I  should  begin  by  thanking  the  NATO 
Nations  and  the  Brandt  Study  Commission 
for  providing  proper  background  music  for 
my  remarks. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  a  fact  unques- 
tioned among  international  affairs  experts: 

During  the  next  five  to  seven  years,  the 
industrial  democracies— our  own  nation,  our 
NATO  allies  and  Japan— will  face  an  un- 
precedented threat  to  their  survival. 

This  threat  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  prolonged  assault  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Weapons,  economic  resources  and 
propaganda  will  be  used  in  varying  degrees 
and  combinations  to  sap  the  will  of  the  free 
nations. 

In  military  terms,  this  period  is  known  as 
the  "Soviet  window  of  opportunity".  Soviet 
miliUry  superiority  will  tempt  the  Kremlin 
to  make  quick  gains.  The  West,  meanwhile 
will  be  trying  to  recover  from  more  than  a 
decade  of  wishful  thinking  about  the  nature 
of  detente. 

But  more  than  military  superiority  is  in- 
volved. In  the  modem  world,  a  nation  can 
be  damaged  not  only  by  armed  assaults  but 
by  being  cut  off  from  a  vital  strategic  miner- 
al. At  present  the  United  States  is  self-suffi- 
cient in  only  five  of  the  27  minerals  general- 
ly considered  of  strategic  value.  We  are  are 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  domination  of  those  sea 
lanes  by  which  we  receive  these  vital  miner- 
als. 

Add  to  this  the  Soviet  commitment  to  a 
war  of  propaganda  and  "disinformation", 
the  spreading  of  lies  about  the  West  among 
uncommitted  nations.  We  face  what  might 
be  called  a  "multi-threat"  capability  from 
the  Soviets. 

It  might  be  argued  that  we  have  faced  this 
threat  for  years.  But  the  nature  of  the  new 
crisis  will  be  different  in  kind,  not  just  In 
degree. 

Previously,  U.S.  military  and  economic 
strength  more  than  matched  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  days  are  long  gone. 
The  Soviets  see  the  near  future  as  a  "one- 
shot "  golden  opportunity  to  confront  west- 
ern impotence. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  OPEC  and  the 
unpredictable  nature  of  the  Islamic  revival. 
These  are  facts  we  will  have  to  deal  with 
during  this  same  period. 

It  is  clear  we  will  be  living  in  what  the  old 
Chinese  curse  called  "interesting  times." 

President  Carter  has  not  understood  this 
coming  crisis.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress he  concentrated  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Its -current  problems.  But  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  a  symptom,  not  a  cause,  or  our  di- 
lemma. 

This  administration  has  no  strategic 
world-view,  no  all-emcompasslng  vision  of 
what  we  are  faced  with  and  what  must  be 
done. 

What  we  need  Is  a  new  response  to  our 
new  challenges.  We  have  become  too  com- 
fortable with  the  collective  security  organi- 
zations we  created  after  World  War  II.  We 
have  failed  to  see  they  no  longer  meet  our 
current  needs. 

The  United  States  sponsored  and  has  sup- 
ported   the    United    Nations   organization. 
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The  UN  is  the  culmination  of  an  American 
foreign  policy  based  on  Wllsonian  Idealism. 
The  UN  Is  still  useful  but  has  obvious  limi- 
tations. Anyone  who  doubts  this  should  re- 
member the  Iranian  response  to  the  UN 
votes  on  condemnation. 

The  European  Common  Market  has  its. 
strengths.  The  various  multi-lateral  organi- 
zations to  which  the  United  States  t>elongs, 
such  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  also  have  virtues.  But  they  all  suffer 
from  limitations  based  on  their  origins  and 
purposes. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  international 
mechanism  to  supplement  our  other  ar- 
rangements and  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustrial democracies  for  the  next  twenty 
years  or  more. 

The  single  greatest  obstacle  to  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  mechanism  is  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  OPEC  nations.  It  is  the  refus- 
al of  the  industrial  democracies  to  realize 
the  time  has  long  passed  when  a  nation 
could  go  Its  own  way  and  still  have  a  chance 
to  survive  the  threats  we  face. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  months  have 
shown  that  many  of  our  allies  are  still  living 
in  a  dreamworld— In  a  nightmare  world  If 
you  ask  me.  They  assume  they  can  merrily 
proceed  with  business  as  usual  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  desjMte  the  Afghanistan  inva- 
sion. 

When  the  President  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  treat  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  sphere  of 
American  influence,  the  New  York  Times 
reported; 

"The  gra\1ty  of  President  Carter's  pledge 
to  treat  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  fields  as  a  vital 
American  interest',  to  \ie  defended  by  force 
if  necessary,  was  measured  in  Europe  by  a 
discreet  high-level  silence  today  .  .  .  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  shown  relief  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  seeking  to  deter 
any  further  Russian  moves." 

The  NATO  nations,  totally  dependent  on 
oU  from  the  Persian  GuS  region,  should 
have  l>een  begging  to  send  military  forces  to 
join  with  ours  in  defending  that  region.  In- 
stead of  sighing  with  relief  that  the  U.S. 
may  finally  be  acting  like  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  they  should  have  been  stumbling 
all  over  each  other  to  be  the  first  to  openly 
congratulate  and  help  us. 

All  this  malarkey  atwut  "discreet"  silence 
Is  straight  out  of  an  eighteenth  century 
handbook  on  diplomacy.  What  is  needed  is 
not  backstairs  "discreet"  talk  tout  up-front 
encouragement  and,  more  important,  a  will- 
ingness to  send  troops  into  the  region  in  a 
joint  effort. 

France  says  she  does  not  wish  to  lose  the 
special  trade  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  West  Germany  wants  to  pursue  the 
policies  of  ostpolltlk. 

But  what  will  their  trade  policies  and 
their  ostpolltlk  be  worth  when  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  combination  of  military 
economic  pressure  all  over  the  world,  iso- 
lates the  western  nations  and  picks  them 
off,  one  by  one? 

The  election  of  Pierre  Trudeau  as  Canadi- 
an Prime  Minister  underscores  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  get  the  majority  of  Its 
allies  working  in  concert.  Trudeau  will  no 
doubt  pursue  a  foreign  policy  that  seeks  an 
opening  to  the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the 
policies  of  former  Prime  Minister  Joe  Clark. 
If  Trudeau  chooses  to  take  Canada  in  the 
direction  of  a  policy  of  detente,  the  other 
nations  of  the  alliance  might  seek  to  emu- 
late him  or  use  him  as  an  excuse  for  their 
own  policies  of  detente.  We  have  to  act  now 
to  see  to  it  that  our  allies  know  we  want 
concerted  action,  not  piece-meal  politics. 
The  political  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Trudeau 
should  not  be  allowed  to  set  the  course  for 
the  industrial  democracies.  He  win  seek -to 
Implement  the  policies  of  a  detente  that  is 
no  longer  useful;  we  have  to  convince  our 
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allies— including  Trudeau— that  it  to  in  all 
our  interests  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  dis- 
credited detente  theory  and  work  tdcether. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  liu  to 
communicate  these  cold,  hard  facts  of  Itfe  to 
our  allies.  Nobody  expects  natioiM  to  act 
like  Sunday-school  classes.  But  national 
self-interest  alone  should  dicUte  a  policy  of 
cooperation. 

The  President  should  remind  them  of 
Benjamin  Franklin's  observation  at  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"Well,  gentlemen,  we  had  better  all  hang  to- 
gether or  most  assuredly  we  will  all  hang 
separately." 

Candor  compels  me  to  admit  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  half-hearted  support  ve  have 
received  In  recent  months.  If  I  were  In  the 
shoes  of  our  allies,  I,  too,  would  be  wonder- 
ing why  I  should  go  out  on  a  limb  for  the 
Carter  Administration.  The  nations  I  speak 
of  have  witnessed  three  years  of  confused 
policy,  three  years  of  a  President  ttMUng 
his  own  people  for  what  he  once  called  "an 
inordinate  fear  of  communism."  It  is  a  small 
wonder  that  when  our  allies  are  called  upon 
to  join  with  us  they  hesitate. 

I  am  told  that  one  foreign  diplomat  re- 
cently told  another  "The  trouble  with 
being  allied  with  the  Americans  is  that  you 
never  know  when  they're  going  to  turn 
around  and  stab  themselves  in  the  back." 

The  United  States  must  put  aside  the 
combination  of  self-congratulatory  piety 
and  wishful  thinking  that  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  foreign  policy  for  the  past  three 
years. 

We  need  something  more  than  a  "quick 
fix"  on  defense  matters.  We  need  a  sus- 
tained commitment,  militarily  and  economi- 
cally, to  defend  our  interests.  We  must 
make  certain  that  those  Interests  are  never 
again  exposed  to  the  kind  of  threat  we  now 
face. 

The  basic  minimum  requirement  for  a 
strategy  of  collective  survival  for  the  indus- 
trial democracies  is  a  United  States  t^at  has 
the  strength  of  a  leader,  the  will  of  a  leader 
and  the  commitment  of  a  leader. 

If  we  can't  immediately  show  our  allies 
that  we  mean  to  stay  the  course,  nothing  we 
ask  them  to  do  in  our  mutual  interest  will 
be  done. 

So  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is  for 
the  United  States  to  start  back  on  tiie  road 
to  national  pride  and  power.  We  have  to 
curb  inflation  now.  We  must  increase  pro- 
duction now;  we  must  make  our  defense  and 
security  systems  equal  to  their  tasks  oow. 
We  must  start  looking  out  for  "number  one" 
instead  of  being  visiting  preacher  to  the 
world. 

Whto  we  do  that— and  only  if  we  do 
that— the  allies  wiU  be  willing  to  take  the 
risks  necessary  to  build  this  collective  secu- 
rity system  of  which  I  speak. 

What.  then,  is  the  best  mechanism  to  im- 
plement a  strategy  of  shared  responsibility 
and  shared  commitment  among  the  indus- 
trial democracies? 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  Congres- 
sional resolutions  in  the  past  calling  for  an 
Atlantic  Convention  leading  to  an  Atlantic 
Union.  This  Idea  Is  based  on  a  noble  pur- 
pose, which  is  for  the  NATO  nattons  "to 
transform  th^ir  present  relationship  into  a 
more  effective  unity,  based  on  federal  or 
other  democratic  principles." 

This  is  a  very  admirable  aim.  But  It  to  not 
what  I  have  in  mind.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  some  future  federal  union  of  the  coun- 
tries involved.  I'm  concerned  with  their 
present  survival  and  their  future  abUity  to 
meet  threats. 

We  have  enough  trouble  with  our  own 
federal  union  without  taking  the  »dditk>nal 
burden  of  trying  to  make  the  NATO  coun- 
tries, Japan  and  ourselves  agree  on  some 
unifying  federal  plan. 
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I  would  prefer  to  see  another  kind  of  In- 
ternational mechanism,  not  a  "league"  or 
"organization"  with  a  i>ermanent  bureaucra- 
cy, but  something  less  formal.  We  might  call 
it  the  Conference  of  Industrial  Democracies. 

I  do  not  wish  to  offer  specific  details 
about  the  way  such  a  conference  could  be 
organized.  Obviously,  there  would  first  have 
to  be  a  meeting  of  middle-level  officials  to 
set  some  lilnd  of  agenda. 

If  agenda  agreements  could  be  reached  at 
the  initial  meetings,  other  meetings  could 
be  held  periodically  in  a  major  city  of  one  of 
the  member  nations.  In  times  of  emergency, 
a  special  meeting  could  be  called  if  a  major- 
ity of  members  wished  it. 

At  these  meetings,  four  major  issues 
would  be  discussed,  reviewed  and,  perhaps, 
made  the  object  of  Joint  policy: 

First,  what  is  the  current  condition  of  the 
industrial,  agricultural  and  military  capac- 
ity of  the  member  nations?  In  short,  how 
are  we  doing  in  fields  in  which  we  must  be 
at  our  best?  If  we  have  dire  problems,  how 
best  can  we  solve  them  together? 

Second,  what  are  the  current  threats  to 
the  economic  stability,  the  political  freedom 
and  the  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
member  nations?  One  meeting  might  discuss 
OPEC;  another  might  discuss  the  Soviet 
Union's  latest  moves.  Current  threats  and 
possibilities  of  threats  could  be  given  atten- 
tion. 

Third,  how  are  the  member  nations  pro- 
mulgating those  ideas  that  provide  the 
foundation  of  their  political  systems?  In 
short,  are  we  using  international  broadcast- 
ing effectively?  Are  we  aware  of  current 
ideas  that  may  soon  transform  international 
relations? 

Fourth,  Is  there  any  scientific  discovery, 
social  movement  or  demographic  change, 
within  a  member  nation  or  in  the  world  at 
large,  that  should  be  analyzed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  security  or  self-interest? 

Over  thirty  years  of  experience  at  the 
United  Nations  must  have  taught  the  major 
nations  that  discussion  is  no  substitute  for 
effective  action.  If  the  organization  I  envi- 
sion operates  successfully,  it  will  formulate 
joint  policy  on  many  matters  affecting  the 
nations. 

Let  me  give  you  but  two  examples  of  what 
I  mean. 

If  such  an  organization  had  existed,  say. 
six  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  a 
fonun  in  which  the  industrial  nations  could 
have  immediately  attempted  to  formulate  a 
policy  toward  the  OPEC  demands.  I'm  not 
saying  that  if  we  had  such  an  organization 
the  OPEC  prices  would  not  have  risen.  But 
the  conference  would  have  given  all  the 
major  industrial  nations  a  chance  to  exam- 
ine the  dire  consequences,  unimpeded  by 
the  Third  World  harangues  and  Soviet-Bloc 
disturbances  that  malce  such  Joint  analysis 
impossible  at  the  United  Nations. 

If  such  an  organization  existed,  we  might 
have  had  a  Joint  policy  on  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  policy  that  clearly  spelled 
out  the  intentions  of  all  the  nations  if  con- 
fronted with  aggressive  Soviet  behavior. 

There  is  currently  no  central  place  where 
matters  such  as  the  threat  of  the  growing 
Soviet  merchant  marine,  the  question  of 
peaceful  nuclear  power,  and  ideas  about 
world-wide  communications  by  space  satel- 
lite can  be  discussed  in  the  context  of 
shared  values  and  shared  interests.  Each  of 
these  questions  and  others  can,  of  course,  be 
discussed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis— but  we  have 
hud  too  much  "ad-hoc-ism". 

And  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  have  a  good,  long  talk  with 
our  allies  and  explain  that  we  are  all  going 
to  have  to  carry  equal  burdens  of  defense 
spending.  The  time  has  long  passed  when 
America  should  be  expected  to  play  the  role 
of  Big  Daddy  for  Western  Europe.  The  fact 
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of  the  matter  is  that  our  allies  are  not  car- 
rying their  share  of  the  load.  And  while 
we're  at  it,  we  should  also  ask  Japan  to  take 
a  look  at  its  defense  force  capabilities.  I 
know  they  have  a  constitutional  provision 
forbidding  them  to,  in  effect,  create  a  mili- 
tary force  for  offensive  purposes.  But  they 
can  and  should  beef  up  their  defense. 

Thl»kind  of  thing  cannot  be  accomplished 
at  periodic  summit  meetings.  Most  summit 
meetings  degenerate  into  one-man  or  two- 
man  shows,  in  which  the  principle  points  of 
interest  are  the  heads  of  state.  The  confer- 
ence I  have  in  mind  will  not  be  some  kind  of 
geo-political  allstar  game.  Its  importance 
will  not  be  found  in  the  star  quality  of  the 
representatives,  but  in  the  quality  of  the 
ideas  and  policies  that  emerge. 

I  have  stressed  the  word  "survival"  thus 
far.  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to.  But  the  facts 
are  plain  to  see. 

Yet  we  can't  always  be  thinking  defensive- 
ly. The  Soviet  Union  is  strong.  But  it  has 
many  weaknesses.  Its  economy  is  riddled 
with  problems.  While  there  is  no  immediate 
chance  for  the  predicted  emergence  of  non- 
Russian  ethnic  groups— in  twenty  years 
they  will  make  up  about  fifty  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Union— the  Kremlin  rulers  stiU  have 
to  keep  an  eye  on  that  situation.  Soviet  pro- 
ductivity is  low.  Their  agricultural  problems 
are  legendary. 

We  should  exploit  Soviet  weakness.  We 
should  have  in  our  minds  not  Just  mere  sur- 
vival, but  the  triumph  of  our  values.  If  we 
don't  believe  in  that  triumph,  we  will  be 
fighting  a  holding  action  in  the  long,  gray 
twilight  of  history.  This  conference  can 
remind  us  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  have 
to  fight  for. 

I  am  aware  of  one  great  danger  in  all  of 
this. 

Suppose  that  during  a  crisis  the  confer- 
ence breaks  up  into  the  old,  selfish,  squab- 
bling ways,  each  nation  trying  to  save  its 
own  hide  by  turning  away  from  the  others? 

Such  a  thing  is  possible.  And  I  do  not  wish 
to  minimize  the  danger  involved  in  such  a 
fiasco.  The  Soviet  Union  would  have  a  field 
day,  eagerly  spreading  the  news  of  our  fail- 
ure all  over  the  world. 

But  I  say  we  are  faced  with  two  risks.  One 
is  the  risk  of  not  trying  to  Join  together. 
This  risk  is  even  greater  than  the  one  of 
trying  and  failing.  Because  if  we  don't  try  to 
join  together  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  Soviet  Union,  slowly  perhaps,  but 
inexorably,  tightens  and  tightens  the  noose 
around  the  individual  nations.  And  when 
that  noose  receives  its  final  tug,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  take  a  risk. 

So  I  say  let's  risk  the  chance  of  fauure. 
Maybe  we  don't  have  the  common  sense  and 
the  uncommon  vision  to  save  our  values 
through  enlightened  .self  interest.  We  had 
better  find  out  sooner  rather  than  later. 

But  I  believe  such  common  sense  does  still 
exist.  I  believe  that  while  we  should  remain 
in  and  help  to  keep  strong  the  UN  and 
NATO  and  other  useful  organizations,  we 
must  have  a  place  where  the  entirety  of  our 
interests— not  just  military,  not  Just  eco- 
nomic, not  Just  idealistic- cap  be  debated 
and  defended. 

The  industrial  democracies  conference  can 
be  a  means  toward  that  end. 

It  is  my  hope  that  m  this  endeavor  I  re- 
reive  the  support  of  members  of  both  par- 
ties who  believe  as  I  do,  that  a  strong  Amer- 
ica in  union  with  strong  allies,  still  is  the 
last,  best  hope  for  mankind.* 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  NOT 
"DRILLED  OUT" 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
vote  on  the  windfall  profits  tax.  let  us 
stop  and  consider  the  potential  energy 
resources  that  will  be  permanently  put 
out  of  reach  when  the  oil  industry  has 
to  pay  nearly  $780  billion  in  taxes  over 
the  next  decade.  That  is  close  to  $1 
trillion  which  could  be  used  to  develop 
the  petroleum  basins  of  the  free 
world,  most  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  adequately  drilled  or  explored. 
That  is  capital  which  could  be  used  to 
get  at  the  tremendous  amounts  of  oil 
trapped  in  tar  sands  and  oil  shale,  to 
free  the  energy  locked  in  Devonian 
shales  and  geopressured  brines.  As  ge- 
ologist and  independent  producer 
Michel  Halbouty  has  pointed  out  so 
often  and  so  eloquently,  the  United 
States  is  not  drilled  out,  and  neither  is 
the  free  world.  The  energy  is  there, 
waiting  for  the  drill,  and  it  is  only  leg- 
islation like  ^h;s  which  keeps  us  from 
a  more  secure  energy  future.  As  we 
prepare  to  pass  this  incredible  new  tax 
on  the  American  people,  let  us  stop 
and  consider  the  magnitude  of  what 
we  are  about  to  do. 

An  editorial  by  Mr.  Halbouty  on  U.S. 
and  world  oil  resources  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  27. 
19791 

The  United  States  Is  Not  "Drilled  Out" 
(By  Michel  T.  Halbo-ity) 

There  is  as  much  oil  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States— and  the  world— as  has  been 
found  to  date. 

This  opinion  runs  counter  to  the  wails  of 
pessimism  emanating  from  Washington  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  offices  of  oil  company  ex- 
ecutives. Pessimism  is  a  poison  in  our 
system  and  right  now  the  country  is  reeling 
from  a  fair-sized  injection. 

Statements  that  a  country,  a  state  or  a 
geological  province  has  passed  its  peak  of  oU 
and  gas  discoveries  have  been  conunon  prac- 
tically since  "Colonel"  Eklwin  Drake  drilled 
the  first  well  in  1859  near  Titusville.  Pa. 

First,  a  few  facts  and  figures: 

There  are  approximately  600  prospective 
petroleum  basins  in  the  world.  Of  these  160 
are  commercially  productive,  240  are  par- 
tially or  moderately  explored,  and  the  re- 
maining 200  are  essentially  unexplored. 

Around  the  globe  3,444.564  wells  had  been 
drilled  up  to  1978.  Of  this  amount, 
2.513.000,  or  73%,  were  drilled  In  the  United 
States.  Yet  the  prospective  basin  areas  of 
this  country -on  shore  and  offshore— com- 
prise only  10.7%  of  the  world's  total.  Thus 
89.3%  of  the  world's  prospective  basins  saw 
only  27%  of  the  wells  drilled. 

Indeed,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Russia  drilled  93%  of  the  world's  wells 
though  only  37%  of  the  prospective  basins 
are  under  their  control. 

The  discovered  recoverable  reserves  of  oil 
in  the  world  are  estimated  at  1.142  billion 
barrels.  Of  this  total,  163.8  billion  barrels 
are  in  the  United  States.  15.4  billion  barrels 
are  in  Canada  and  121.1  billion  barrels  are 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  total  is  300.3  billion  bar- 
rels. Thus,  in  these  three  countries,  which 
comprise  37%  of  the  world's  prospective 
basin  area.  93%  of  the  world's  drilled  wells 
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found  only  26%  of  the  worlds  recoverable 
oil  reserves. 

RECOVERABLE  RESERVES 

In  startling  contrast,  the  Middle  East 
prospective  basins  are  relatively  small— less 
than  five  percent  of  the  world  total— yet  the 
Middle  East  contains  562.1  billion  barrels  of 
discovered  recoverable  reserves.  Even  more 
startling  Is  that  only  8.200  wells  have  been 
drilled  in  the  Middle  East.  Of  these,  800.  or 
less  than  10%,  were  considered  as  wildcats, 
and  only  36  of  the  wildcats  were  decisive  dry 
holes. 

All  this  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
world's  basins  have  not  been  adequately  ex- 
plored or  drilled.  Even  the  Middle  East  still 
has  a  great  untapped  potential. 

The  unexplored  basins  are  not  geologic 
mysteries,  because  sufficient  work  has  been 
done  to  indicate  their  dimensions,  amounts 
and  types  of  sediment  fill,  and  their  gross 
structural  aspects.  The  majority  of  them 
are  in  harsh  physical  environments  such  as 
the  Arctic,  deep  water  or  remote  interiors  of 
continents. 

Those  in  moderate  areas  are  particularly 
significant  because  they  can  be  drilled  and 
developed  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  Several, 
such  as  offshore  southern  California.  Gulf 
of  Venezuela  and  the  western  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula, are  adjacent  to  prolific  producing 
areas. 

Others,  such  as  the  deeper  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  offshore  Vietnam,  and  the  Basln- 
and-Range  Province  of  the  western  United 
States,  already  have  indications  of  produc- 
tivity. The  United  States  Atlantic  offshore, 
offshore  Argentina  and  Brazil,  and  the  East 
China  Sea  are  somewhat  removed  from  cur- 
rently productive  areas,  but  each  appears  to 
have  many  structures  and  a  thick  sedimen- 
tary section,  and  they  certainly  warrant  ex- 
tensive exploration. 

However,  before  the  petroleum  can  be 
found  in  areas  where  government  compa- 
nies operate  and  control  the  acreage,  an  alli- 
ance must  be  made  with  the  private  sector. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  decrease  in  extensive 
exploration  In  most  of  the  world's  prospec- 
tive areas  is  directly  related  to  expropri- 
ation and  takeover  of  concessions  by  govern- 
ment. 

Exploration  programs  by  government 
companies  have  not  been  effective,  particu- 
larly In  the  OPEC  countries.  They  have 
some  excellent  scientists  and  engineers,  but 
not  the  depth  in  these  skills  necessary  for  a 
successful  exploration  program.  The  private 
sector,  however,  has  the  tried  and  tested 
skills— the  so-called  "know-how"— backed  by 
120  years  of  constantly  increasing  technol- 
ogy and  operational  background. 

Joint  ventures  should  be  established 
where  each  party  will  own  a  share  of  the  pe- 
troleum discovered  and  produced  on  some 
agreed  and  equitable  formula.  I  think  this 
can  be  accomplished,  the  required  petro- 
leum found  and  the  proba'bility  of  world 
economic  chaos  averted. 

The  potential  in  the  U.S.  is  not  only  vast, 
but  promising— not  only  for  the  next  20 
years  but  well  into  the  21st  Century.  Up  to 
this  point,  we  have  found  in  the  U.S.  ap- 
proximately 450  billion  barrels  of  oil.  Of 
this  amount,  we  have  produced  approxi- 
mately 110  billion  barrels  and  have  another 
40  billion  barrels  in  reserve.  The  remaining 
300  billion  barrels  are  locked  in  reservoirs 
awaiting  the  secondary  and  tertiary  pro- 
grams which,  hopefully,  will  enable  us  to 
produce  approximately  30%  or  more  of 
them. 

There  are  i4  major  basins  in  the  U.S.  and 
many  small  ones.  The  current  producing 
provinces  are  classified  from  young,  such  as 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  to  mature,  such 
as  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
However.     In     every     province— in     every 
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basin— more  detailed  exploration  and  drill- 
ing are  required. 

Judging  from  the  large  niunber  ef  wells 
drilled  In  the  U.S..  It  might  appear  to  the 
layman  that  this  country  is  all  "drilled  out." 
But  most  of  those  2.5  million  wells— perhaps 
three-quarters  of  them— were  unnecessary 
and  had  little  to  do  with  exploration.  They 
were  drilled  to  exploit  oU  fields  that  had  al- 
ready been  discovered;  until  some  legal 
changes  were  made  in  the  1960s,  anybody 
with  a  piece  of  land  adjacent  to  an  existing 
oil  field  had  a  big  incentive  to  drill  all  the 
wells  he  could  In  the  hopes  of  cashing  in  on 
somebody  else's  exploration  success. 

To  find  the  new  supplies  the  nation  needs, 
we  must  wildcat  In  the  boondocks.  In  areas 
virtually  untouched  by  the  drill,  or  In  areas 
not  adequately  explored  or  drilled,  like  the 
Western  states.  And  we  must  driU  to  the 
deeper  horizons  of  all  basins. 

The  earth  scientists'  understanding  of  the 
subsurface  of  the  U.S.  continues  to  grow. 
With  that  growth  new  geological  concepts 
have  been  generated.  As  a  result  some  areas 
that  were  considered  unfavorable  for  oil  ex- 
ploration in  the  past  are  now  considered  fa- 
vorable. 

P^ve  years  ago  if  a  geologist  or  geophysi- 
cist  had  recommended  that  a  wUdcat  be 
drilled  in  the  western  overthrust  belt,  he 
would  have  been  considered  stupid.  Now 
that  belt  is  the  hottest  oil  and  gas  domestic 
producing  trend  discovered  In  the  past  20 
years. 

The  Appalachian  area  has  now  been  ap- 
praised as  having  high  txjtential.  Recent 
studies  and  seismic  surveys  showed  that 
sedimentary  rocks  in  the  Appalachian 
overthrust  belt  may  extend  more  than  100 
miles  farther  east  than  originally  thought. 
This  could  more  than  double  the  present 
area  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  from  Virgin- 
ia to  Alabama. 

The  Western  region,  consisting  of  western 
New  Mexico,  western  Colorado,  western 
Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  northern  California, 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  has  not 
been  explored  adequately.  Recent  discover- 
ies in  Nevada  and  Oregon  prove  that  more 
wildcatting  is  necessary  to  define  the  poten- 
tial of  the  entire  region. 

the  StTBTLE  TRAPS 

Finally,  we  must  conduct  a  purposeful 
search  for  stratigraphic,  unconformity-ori- 
ented and  paleogeomorphic  traps,  known  to 
earth  scientists  as  "subtle"  traps.  The  oil  in 
the  great  East  Texas  field  accumulated  in 
such  a  trap.  It  gave  no  hint  of  Its  presence 
to  geologists  and  geophysicists.  None  of  the 
customary  geological  signs  were  present. 
"Dad"  Joiner  simply  liked  the  "lay  of  the 
land."  and  his  drill  bit  found  a  bonanza  of 
more  tl^pji  six  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

Exploration  for  subtle  traps  has  been  vir- 
tually neglected  by  the  petroleum  industry 
simply  because  structufes  are  easier  to  find 
with  present  exploratory  methods.  But  the 
easier-to-locate  structures  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer  and  it  Is  time  to  concen- 
trate much  of  our  efforts  on  the  subtle  res- 
ervoir. 

I  do  not  discount  the  probability  that 
many  more  East  Texas  fields  are  awaiting 
the  drill.  I  think  there  are  more  subtle  traps 
In  petroleum  basins  than  there  are  conven- 
tional structural  traps  t>ecause  subtle  traps 
generally  are  formed  by  constantly  recur- 
ring deposit  ional  patterns  which  usually 
precede  structural  movement. 

The  geophysicists  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  delineate  the  subtle  trap  with  their  in- 
struments and  hardware.  They  are  working 
on  It.  and  if  they  can  perfect  the  search,  the 
breakthrough  will  be  greater  than  when 
geophysics  entered  the  exploration  field. 

I  believe  the  oil  is  out  there,  waiting  for 
the    drill.    It    is    waiting    for    wildcatters. 
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whether  Individuals  or  major  and  independ- 
ent oil  companies.  It  Is  waiting  for  the 
daring  and  resourceful  who  can  hunt  It  un- 
encumbered by  restrictive  government  regu- 
lations administered  by  pessimists.* 


IRAN  UNITES  ALL  AMERICANS 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Jack  Thatcher,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Clay  County  Advocate-Press,  in  Flora 
and  Clay  City,  111.,  has  found  a  bright 
side  to  the  Iranian  hostage  situation. 

Mr.  Thatcher  points  out  that  Iran, 
and  specifically  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini, has  united  Americans  in  a  way 
that  we  have  not  seen  since  World 
Warn. 

Although  the  Iran  crisis  is  of  the 
utmost  seriousness,  perhaps  the  unity 
that  has  resulted  will  be  but  the  first 
step  in  the  spiritual  rearmament  ot 
America, 

The  editorial  follows: 

Oil  Crisis  Spurs  Patriotisii 

Iran  has  done  it! 

The  small,  backward  nation  has  center 
stage,  gathering  the  attention  of  the  world, 
but  particularly  the  awareness  of  the 
American  public. 

The  action  of  Moslem  fanatics  in  violation 
of  international  law.  holding  60  or  more 
Americans  as  hostage  on  American  Ehnbassy 
territory,  has  brought  the  American  public 
together. 

When  was  the  last  time  yo:'  saw  n.S.  stu- 
dents on  college  campuses  waving  the 
American  flag  and  singing  the  national  an- 
them? 

When  did  you  last  hear  public  comment 
throughout  the  nation  sound  so  unified, 
positive  and  patriotic? 

No  such  national  spirit  has  been  aroused 
since  the  1940's  during  World  War  II.  The 
police  action  of  the  Korean  War  with  Harr}' 
Truman's  "no-wln"  policy,  nor  the  devisive 
Vietnam  War  received  unified  national  sup- 
port. The  Vietnam  War  caused  many  of  our 
college  students  to  bum  the  flag  instead  of 
honoring  it.  Truman's  holding  policy  and 
38th  parallel  settlement  of  the  Korean  War 
had  veterans  and  citizens  wondering  If  the 
loss  of  American  life  had  any  meaning. 

President  Jimmy  Carter's  action  to  deport 
Iranian  students  violating  our  laws  and 
freezing  Iranian  assets  in  this  country  re- 
ceived strong  national  support  from  all  fac- 
tions of  the  American  fabric. 

Such  national  public  resp>onse  In  the  U.S. 
comes  as  a  disappointing  surprise  to  Iranian 
officials.  They  expected  our  students  to 
take  up  the  Iranian  cause  because  of  the 
student  rebellion  here  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  They  expected  divided  public  opinion 
In  the  U.S.  to  tear  us  apart  again  as  hap- 
pened in  the  1960's. 

Instead,  the  call  to  battle  of  national  will 
and  pride  has  caused  a  closing  of  American 
ranks  into  a  unified  nation  supporting  its 
government.  The  terrorist  technique  blessed 
and  supported  by  a  stubborn  78-year-old 
Moslem  priest  has  backfired.  The  threat  to 
60  American  lives  has  angered  and  unified 
u^. 

The  ploy  of  Iran's  fanatical  leader  is  an 
effort  to  shift  the  attention  of  his  country- 
men away  from  the  Inability  of  his  people  to 
solve  Iran's  political,  economc  and  social 
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problems.  What  better  scapegoat  couid  be 
find  than  to  blame  the  U.S.? 

The  vhole  episode  has  had  a  healing 
effect  on  our  country's  dividing  wounds. 
Our  goal  is  the  welfare  and  safe  return  of 
our  60  citizens  held  prisoner  against  their 
will. 

History  has  shown  that  nations  need  uni- 
fied causes  to  build  national  pride,  especial- 
ly when  there  have  been  divisions.  Our 
nation  now  has  such  a  cause.  It  may  provide 
momentum  to  overcome  our  dependency  on 
oil  and  control  inflation. 

Iran  has  done  it!« 


ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE  PLACES 
AN  UNFAIR  BURDEN  ON  MINOR- 
ITIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  aVANAUGH 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  year,  I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public  the  inherent  unfairness 
of  our  current  military  manpower  pro- 
curement system,  a  system  which 
relies  upon  blacks  and  other  minor- 
ities to  meet  its  recruitment  objectives, 
while  effectively  absolving  the  more 
economically  and  educationally  advan- 
taged of  our  society  from  any  sense  of 
obligation  to  contribute  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  that  society.  Now,  as  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  the 
American  people  begin  to  focus  their 
attention  on  the  inadequacies  and  un- 
fairness of  our  current  system  and  the 
need  to  acquire  sufficient  ntmibers  of 
qualified  personnel  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  years 
ahead,  other  observers  have  recog- 
nized the  inequity  of  the  AH- Volunteer 
Force  concept  and  the  need  to  devise  a 
system  which  calls  upon  young  Ameri- 
cans from  all  social  strata  to  contrib- 
ute to  meeting  the  defense  needs  of 
their  country.  Before  the  Congress  can 
undertake  to  remedy  the  serious 
shortcomings  of  the  AVF,  though, 
there  must  be  a  clear  definition  of 
what  those  problems  are.  In  my  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  explore  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  deficiencies  and  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  my  views  on 
this  issue.  I  am  today  inserting  Into 
the  Record  another  article  concerning 
the  current  state  of  affairs  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  am  pleased  that 
others  are  now  coming  to  realize  that 
we  can  no  longer  continue  to  call  upon 
the  least  fortiuiate  of  our  citizenry  to 
make  the  sacrifices  and  to  bear  the 
burden  of  military  service,  while  the 
vast  majority  of  our  more  fortunate 
young  people  give  little  or  no  thought 
to  such  service,  and  I  would  ask  my 
fellow  Members  to  take  a  moment  to 
read  the  following  ai:ticle  which  was 
published  in  the  March  3  edition  of 
Forbes  magazine: 

Is  A  Draft  iNEvrrABLE? 

(By  Beth  Brophy) 

Even  without  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the 

U.S.  might  soon  have  to  consider  seriously  a 

resumption  of  military  conscription.  It's  this 
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simple:  The  number  of  military-age  males 
will  drop  sharply  over  the  next  decade.  By 
1990,  the  VS.  Census  Bureau  projects,  18- 
year-old  males  in  the  population  will  drop 
19  percent  from  today's  2.1  million  to  1.7 
million.  This  is  the  pool  from  which  the 
military  draws  recruits,  and  the  decline  will 
make  the  Job  of  Army  recruiters  even 
tougher  than  it  has  been  lately.  Last  year 
an  investigation  revealed  that  nearly  400  re- 
cruiters resorted  to  such  dubious  practices 
as  coaching  prospects,  improperly  verifying 
the  educational  qualifications  of  potential 
enlistees  and  even  giving  out  answers  on  en- 
trance tests  to  fill  their  quotas.  That's  a 
sign,  if  further  signs  are  needed,  that  in  an 
affluent  society  not  many  educated  people 
want  a  military  career. 

Though  he  still  pays  lip  service  to  the  vol- 
unteer army  rather  than  a  draft.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  General  David 
Jones  says,  "We  have  tough  problems  today, 
and  they  are  going  to  get  tougher  as  we 
have  the  demographic  shift  and  fewer 
young  people  coming  up  to  age  18."  Retired 
Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  says  what  most  mili- 
tary people  may  really  believe:  "Without 
question  we  need  a  draft.  The  all-volunteer 
force  has  failed  miserably." 

Current  proposals  to  reinstitute  some 
form  of  draft,  however,  bring  up  some  nag- 
ging problems  from  Vietnam  days  along 
with  some  newer  variations  like  whether  to 
draft  women  at  all  and  what  to  do  with 
them  if  drafted.  When  all  eligibles  register, 
the  pool  is  much  larger  than  the  Army 
needs.  During  the  Vietnam  War,  anyone 
with  enough  money  to  go  to  college  or  hire 
a  lawyer  could  get  an  exemption. 

Then  there  is  a  potentially  explosive  issue 
most  government  officials  would  prefer  not 
to  discuss:  the  increasing  reliance  on  blacks 
and  other  minorities  to  fill  the  ranks  as 
white  recruits  grow  harder  to  find. 

Martin  Binkin,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  says,  "The  Army  does 
have  a  disproportionate  number  of  minor- 
ities, especially  in  the  combat  units,  which 
are  often  50  percent  black."  Which  could 
mean  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  a  group  that 
makes  up  perhaps  14  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion would  bear  as  many  as  50  percent  of 
the  casualties.  Binkin  goes  on  to  warn  that  a 
draft  would  not  necessarily  guarantee  all 
segments  of  the  population  would  share 
equally  in  the  danger  and  sacrifice.  Says  he: 
"Even  if  we  go  to  a  lottery  system,  inequi- 
ties creep  in.  Those  with  low  numbers  flock 
to  enlist  in  part-time  reserve  units  and  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy,  so  those  services  get 
the  cream.  The  Army  may  well  wind  up 
with  a  heavy  concentration  of  minorities. " 
Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II,  this  prob- 
lem was  solved  by  closing  enlistments  and 
filling  the  needs  of  all  the  services  from  the 
draft. 

Zumwalt.  a  former  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, suggest*  the  reimpositlon  of  a  draft 
with  exemptions  granted  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense,  as  in  the  case  of 
medical  and  science  students.  "Life  is  full  of 
unfairness."  he  says.  'The  best  we  can  hope 
for  is  to  get  the  least  inequitable  system. " 

More  than  "fairness"  is  at  stake,  howev- 
er."  Recruitment  is  a  disaster  verging  on  a 
scandal,"  says  Joseph  Churba,  a  military  an- 
alyst with  the  Center  for  International  Se- 
curity, a  private  Washington  educational  or- 
ganization. Churba  points  out  that  a 
modem  military  force  needs  a  good  deal 
more  than  just  muscle  power.  He  sees  the 
draft  as  the  only  solution  to  military  per- 
sonnel shortages  that  have  created  yawning 
vacancies  in  skilled  positions;  45.000  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  Army,  20.000 
in  the  Navy,  5,000  in  the  Marines  and  2.000 
Air  Force  pilots.  The  reserve  units  need  an- 
other 133,000  to  reach  the  peacetime  goal  of 
940,000  volunteers. 
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The  failure  of  military  people  with  long 
service  to  reenllst  has  caused  what  General 
Jones  calls  "our  most  serious  personnel 
problem  in  the  military  right  now."  Jones 
blames  the  dropout  rate  on  the  failure  of 
pay  and  benefits  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 
He  gets  strong  support  from  Melvin  Laird, 
the  former  GOP  congressman  and  defense 
secretary  who  is  now  a  fellow  at  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  (the  OOP's  Brook- 
ings Institution).  Laird,  in  a  special  study 
for  the  Institute,  proposes  hiking  military 
pay  by  17  percent  or  $5  billion,  indexing  GI 
salaries  to  inflation  and  paying  those  in  uni 
form  more  than  civil  servants.  ("The 
demand  for  Jobs  in  the  federal  civil  service 
far  outweighs  the  supply,"  he  argues.)  As 
for  fringes.  Laird  would  make  military  hous- 
ing available  to  half  the  enlisted  personnel 
instead  of  the  20  percent  who  get  it  today, 
pay  military  families  the  full  costs  of 
moving,  lift  their  housing  allowances  in 
high-cost  areas  and  give  extra  pay  to  spe- 
cialists with  skills  like  computer  program- 
ming. Such  a  combination  of  allurements, 
he  figures,  could  make  the  volunteer  system 
work. 

But  Laird  and  Jones  are  echoing  Milton 
Friedman  rather  than  Karl  von  Clauscwitz. 
A  volunteer  army  may  make  good  free 
market  economics,  but  it  might  not  fit  with 
modem  military  reality.  Tanlcs,  planes, 
ships  and  guns  get  more  complicated  every 
day.. requiring  better-educated  recruits  and 
improved  training  once  they  enter  the 
raiiks.  Furthermore,  there  is  strong  senti- 
ment for  requiring  a  few  years  of  service 
from  those  young  Americans  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  technical  education.  Need 
only  the  unskilled  and  the  poorly  educated 
serve?  After  all,  Andrew  Jackson  emptied 
the  Jails  of  New  Orleans  for  recmits  to 
stand  up  to  the.  British  in  the  War  of  1812. 
But  soldiers  in  those  days  didn't  need  to 
know  trigonometry. 


JUDGING  CANDIDATES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  ask  the  average  voter  what  he  is 
looking  for  in  a  political  candidate 
today,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  respond 
with  the  word  "leadership."  What  he 
means  by  leadership  is  often  hard  to 
pin  down,  but  it  usually  means  some- 
one with  a  steady  hand  who  can  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Nation  or  the 
community  in  a  commonsense  way. 

Of  course,  the  average  voter  may 
want  to  know  a  political  candidate's 
position  on  a  long  list  of  issues  from 
abortion  to  wage  and  price  controls.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  he  is  really 
searching  for  someone  who  can  meet 
difficulties  head  on  and  steer  a  clear 
path  through  them.  "Where  are  the 
Washingtons,  the  Lincolns,  and  the 
Roosevelts?"  is  the  question  several 
Ninth  District  residents  have  put  to 
me  recently. 

At  the  same  time,  the  average  voter 
does  not  have  much  confidence  in— 
indeed,  he  may  be  profoundly  distrust- 
ful of— the  political  candidates  who 
offer  themselves  as  leaders.  For  the 
candidates  themselves,  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence means  not  only  that  they  must 
overcome  the  public  suspicion  about 
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politicians,  but  also  that,  if  elected, 
they  must  address  scores  of  complex 
issues  with  very  little  public  support 
behind  them.  Anyone  on  the  campaign 
trail  these  days  quickly  becomes  aware 
that  people  are  deeply  disappointed  in 
the  performance  of  the  Government. 
In  their  view,  the  Government  Is  not 
solving  to  their  satisfaction  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  them  most.  As  a 
result,  people  are  frustrated,  angry, 
and  even  a  little  apprehensive  about 
the  future. 

Given  this  mood,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  key  question  to  be  asked  of  any 
political  candidate.  In  order  to  test  the 
candidate's  capacity  for  leadership, 
people  must  inquire  about  the  things 
the  candidate  would  do  to  make  the 
Government  work  better.  As  I  have 
pondered  the  kind  of  person  we  need 
in  public  office  from  the  President  on 
down  to  the  coimty  commissioner.  I 
have  come  to  a  conclusion  which  often 
surprises  people.  They  expect,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I  would  stress  the  integrity 
of  the  candidate,  his  position  on  the 
issues,  or  his  pairty  affiliation.  These 
are  obviously  important  qualities,  but 
let  me  offer  another  that  should  stand 
out  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who 
take  seriously  the  responsibility  of 
voting. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  most 
urgently  needed  commodity  in  public 
life  today  is  the  official  who  under- 
stands the  value  of  basic  political 
skills.  To  put  it  another  way,  our  most 
urgent  need  is  for  the  official  who  can 
bring  together  different  factions  so 
that  they  work  harmoniously  with  one 
another  in  the  pursuit  of  similar  goals. 
The  business  of  politics  is  really  the 
management  of  conflict,  the  softening 
of  tension,  and  the  accommodation  of 
difference  within  our  fabulously  di- 
verse society.  The  task  of  the  politi- 
cian is  to  learn  all  he  can  about  com- 
peting claims  and  pressures,  mediate 
among  them,  and  search  for  an  accept- 
able solution.  Contrary  to  the  image 
suggested  by  most  novels  and  movies, 
this  process  of  self -education,  concilia- 
tion, and  compromise  is  rarely  dramat- 
ic. It  involves  setbacks,  failures,  and 
long  hours  of  work.  When  it  succeeds, 
it  seldom  satisfies  everyone:  Parties  to 
the  compromise  are  just  a  bit  less  un- 
happy. 

Basic  political  skills  appear  to  me  to 
be  very  much  in  demand  at  this  time 
since  so  many  groups  have  sprtmg  up 
across  the  land  to  protect  their  own 
special  interests.  In  Conerress  we  have 
the  Black  Caucus,  the  Irish  Caucus, 
the  Hispanic  Caucus,  the  Export 
Caucus,  the  Steel  Caucus,  and  the  Ad 
H(x:  Energy  Caucus,  to  name  a  few.  A 
Member  of  Congress  meets  with 
groups  that  favor  gay  rights,  gray 
power,  the  Sun  Belt,  the  Northeast, 
the  legalization  of  marihuana,  the  All- 
Volimteer  Military  Force,  and  many 
others.  These  groups  constantly 
remind  a  Member  of  Congress  that 
factionalism  in  this  coimtry  runs  quite 
deep. 

A  politician,  in  his  more  contempla- 
tive moments,  asks  himself  how  he  can 
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help  to  diminish  the  separation  and 
isolation  of  these  groups  so  that  all 
can  work  together.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  a  new  question  for  a  politician  to 
ask.  but  the  lu-gency  with  which  it  is 
being  asked  today  is  new.  It  will  be 
asked  more  urgently  still  as  we  contin- 
ue to  grapple  with  energy  prices,  infla- 
tion, the  Soviet  threat,  and  other 
pressing  problems  at  the  national  and 
l(Kal  levels. 

With  all  the  centrifugal  forces  that 
operate  to  drive  us  apart,  the  process 
of  governing  America  has  become 
more  complicated  and  contentious.  We 
simply  must  find  officeholders  who 
are  skillful  in  building  coalitions,  imit- 
ing  hostile  factions,  and  encouraging 
diverse  groups  to  move  ahead  toward 
common, goals.  As  much  as  ansrthing 
else,  whether  it  be  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy  or  a  credible  nuclear  de- 
terrent, the  Nation  must  have  public 
officials  with  the  uncommon  ability  to 
bring  agreement  out  of  discord. 

The  average  voter,  then,  should  be 
looking  for  political  candidates  who 
are,  in  a  word,  politicians  in  the  best 
sense— men  and  women  who  pursue 
the  business  of  politics  as  a  vocation, 
knowing  that  it  is  a  noble  and  neces- 
sary effort  in  a  democratic  society,  and 
who  want  to  improve  the  way  govern- 
ment deals  with  the  great  challenges 
that  confront  our  communities  and 
our  Nation.* 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  last  year  to  appoint  Scotts- 
dale  businessman  Murdo  Martin  as  an 
Arizona  delegate  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  which 
was  held  in  Washington  from  January 
13  to  17.  1990. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  straight  talking  citi- 
zen who  strongly  advocates  a  lessening 
of  imwarranted  Federal  regulation  of 
small  business  and  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  productive  efforts  ol 
the  private  sector  generally. 

Since  his  return  to  Arizona.  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  reporting  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business.  The  Scottsdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  included  his 
guest  column  in  the  February  18  issue 
of  its  publication.  Monday  Report. 

I  am  including  Mr.  Martin's  report 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  Monday  Report,  Feb.  18,  1980] 
OuEST   Comments   of   Minux)   L.    Maktin, 

President,    Repxtbuc    Propertisb.    Inc.. 

Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

As  a  20  year  member  of  the  Scottsdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  «Lnd  a  small  busi- 
nessman. I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  opportunity  of  telling  about  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  for  Small 
Business. 

My  privilege  has  b«en  to  be  a  small  busi- 
nessman most  of  my  life,  and  I  learned  early 
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the  basics  of  survival  whQe  hand-picking 
cotton  in  West  Texas  and  later  helping  my 
Dad  sell  groceries  from  his  truck  to  the 
miners  in  AJo,  Arizona.  This  "work  or  don't 
eat"  training  motivated  my  desire  for  educa- 
tion and  entrance  into  the  finance  banking 
fields  and  ultimately  the  formation  of  our 
own  amall  retail  and  development  firm 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  can  still  remember  some  of  the  "old 
days"  when  profit  was  not  considered  a 
dirty  word  and  Washington.  D.C.  was  the 
U.S.  Capitol— not  a  year  round  financial 
Christmas  tree  from  which  we  should  all 
seek  many  gifts  and  external  guidance. 

After  watching  the  small  businessman  get 
kicked  around  by  the  Government  for  the 
last  decade,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  go  to  some 
of  the  White  House  Conference  Small  Busi- 
ness regional  meetings  In  other  states 
during  the  last  14  months  and  hear  frofti  all 
the  other  little  guys.  There's  approximately 
14  million  small  business  firms  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  unanimously  saying: 

"Do  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats  know 
that  we  small  business  firms  provide  over 
half  of  the  Jobs  in  this  country?" 

"Why  doesn't  someone  tell  them  we  work 
and  sweat  to  create  over  70%  of  all  new 
products  in  the  nation?" 

"Don't  they  luiow  what  causes  inflation?" 

"For  God's  sake,  can't  anyone  convince 
some  of  those  damned,  eggheaded  econo- 
mists in  Washington  that  their  spending 
should  be  related  to  the  country's  gross  na- 
tional production  and  not  how  much  new 
money  they  can  print." 

"Who  writes  those  government  regula- 
tions and  what  in  hell  are  they  saying?" 

"How  can  I  run  my  business  during  the 
day,  if  I  stay  up  all  night  trying  to  compre- 
hend what  that  damned  gang  of  bureau- 
crats from  IRS,  OSHA,  SEC,  FTC,  HEW. 
HUD,  FCC.  want  to  know  about  my  outfit?" 

"By  golly,  if  we  could  charge  them  for  our 
time  and  lawyer  and  accountants  fees,  they 
would  all  get  together  and  soon  simplify 
their  forms  and  eliminate  a  lot  of  duplica- 
tion and  frustration." 

"How  can  we  convince  the  public  that 
they  are  paying  over  20%  more  for  houses, 
aspirins,  oatmeal,  land,  most  other  products 
simply  because  our  own  government  has 
nailed  the  small  businessman  to  the  wall 
with  costly  and  unnecessary  regulations  and 
paperwork?"  (We  heard  this  was  a  problem 
with  some  of  our  big  business  friends  also.) 

"How  can  I  possibly  expand  my  business 
and  create  one  or  two  new  Jot>s  next  year 
when  those  guys  from  IRS  grabbed  most  of 
my  profit,  even  though  I  worked  80  hours  a 
week  trying  to  make  everything  function 
and  pay  my  debts?" 

Some  1,600  of  us  were  elected  or  appoint- 
ed by  our  Congressional  delegations  to 
attend  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  in  Washington,  D.C,  in  mid- 
January.  1980.  It  was  a  great  bipartisan  mix- 
ture of  wonderful,  unselfish  people  who 
were  there  to  reduce  all  of  the  many  things 
we  have  been  hearing  for  several  months 
down  to  some  15  major  issues.  We  presented 
some  60  total  nationwide  major  problems  af- 
fecting small  business  and  by  vote  narrowed 
it  down  to  15  urgent  issues  for  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  President  and  Congress.  We 
were  in  caucuses  and  workshops  from  early 
momlng  until  after  midnight  during  most  of 
the  Conference,  and  it  was  certainly  a  hard- 
working, no  nonsense  type  of  gathering  of 
peop'e  who  were  there  to  say:  "We  love  our 
country  and  its  many  blessings,  but  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  have  exceeded  their  au- 
thority and  in  many  cases,  the  intent  of 
Congress.  Get  the  damned  bureaucrats  off 
our  backs  and  we'll  work  like  helf  to 
straighten  out  some  of  the  problems." 

We  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
refuse  any  government  relmbursals  for  our 
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time  and  our  travel  expenses,  etc..  and  un- 
derstand this  hasn't  happened  in  Washing- 
ton for  several  years! 

Within  60  days,  the  finalized  15  major 
Issues  voted  by  the  delegation  will  be  na- 
tionally publicized  and  plans  made  for  legis- 
lative action.  We  delegates  make  no  wild 
promises  but  can  ask  the  small  business 
people  to  take  heart  because  it  does  seem 
that  there  is  a  genuine  groundswell  to 
modify  some  things  that  somehow  got 
rather  sadly  screwed  up. 

As  a  small  businessman.  I  would  plead 
with  all  of  you  to  take  a  closer  interest  in 
our  dty,  county,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, and  remind  your  representatives 
that  you're  interested  in  their  activities  or 
inactivity.  It  is  still  a  government  of,  by  and 
FOR  the  people. 

Thanks  for  your  interest.* 


DENY  D.S.  PORT  ACCESS  TO 
SOVIET  MERCHANT  VESSELS 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

opCAuroiunA 

nf  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  conducted 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  denying;  the 
Soviet  Union's  merchant  fleet  vessels 
access  to  U.S.  ports  as  long  as  Russian 
troop^  remain  in  Afghanistan.  I  sub- 
mitted testimony  in  strong  support  of 
this  meastire.  which  I  perceive  to  be  a 
strategic  and  effective  blow  against  a 
keystone  of  Soviet  economic  well- 
being. 

Indeed,  my  conviction  that  U.S. 
ports  should  be  closed  to  Soviet  mer- 
chant ships  is  strong  enough  to  have 
motivated  ray  own  introduction  of  leg- 
islation to  achieve  this  denial.  Since 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  world's 
largest  merchant  fleet,  and  since  that 
fleet  is  critical  to  the  Russian  effort  to 
obtain  much-needed  hard  currency,  a 
curtailment  of  U.S.  operations  would 
certainly  be  hard  felt. 

Subsequent  to  my  submission  of  tes- 
timony to  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, I  came  across  an  article  In 
Armed  Forces  Journal  authored  by  a 
former  Intelligence  official  who  has 
elected  to  write  imder  a  pseudonym. 
Entitled  "Economic  Warfare:  How  To 
Play  EtardbaU  With  the  Russians,"  the 
article  suggests  various  ways  in  which 
the  bloodless  weapon  of  economic  war- 
fare might  be  implemented  during  the 
1980's.  The  first  such  suggestion: 
"Cutting  Off  the  Soviet  Bloc  Mer- 
chant Marine."  At  this  time,  L  share 
the  text  of  this  recommendation  with 
my  colleagues,  and  commend  it  to 
their  attention: 

EcoRomc  WARTAitz:  How  To  Play  tiAiu>B.\LL 

With  the  Russians 

(By  Alexander  Scott) 

C'UTTIKG  OfT  THI  SOVIET  BLOC  MZRCHAlTr 
MARINK 

The  International  Longshoreman's  Union 
has  already  focused  on  one  such  option. 
During  the  last  20  years,  the  U.S.i>.R.  has 
vastly  improved  iU  influence  over  world 
trade,  its  power  projection  capabilities,  and 
Its  ability  to  wage  submarine  warfare  by 
buOdlnc   up   a   massive   Soviet   merchant 
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marine.  While  the  Soviet  fleet  was  only 
about  400  ships  totaling  two  million  tons  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  Included  1.700 
ships  of  over  16  million  dead-weight  tons  by 
the  late  19708.  It  is  now  first  in  the  world  in 
number  of  ships  and  sixth  in  cargo  carrying 
capability,  while  the  U.S.  ranks  tenth  in 
both  categories.  Thfe  Soviet  fleet  has  also 
built  up  substantial  roll-on  and  roll-off  ca- 
pabilities and  covers  virtually  all  of  the 
world's  major  ports  and  trade  lines.  It  is 
planned  to  increase  to  well  over  2,000  ships 
and  20  million  tons  by  the  mid-1980s. 

Virtually  all  of  this  merchant  fleet,  how- 
ever, is  indirectly  subsidized  by  the  West. 
The  Soviets  have  created  it  by  underbidding 
free  market  carriers.  One  example  of  this 
Soviet  effort  Is  the  Soviet  traffic  to  the 
United  States.  The  Soviets  have  so  under- 
priced  their  cargo  charges  that  Soviet  mer- 
chant ships  now  call  at  well  over  70  U.S. 
ports,  and  account  for  an  increasing  part  of 
total  merchant  ship  traffic  from  Europe. 
The  Soviets  have  even  used  the  famous 
"Uncle  Sam  Wants  You"  poster,  and  a 
dummy  name  avoiding  all  mention  of  Soviet 
ownership,  to  advertise  their  cut  rate  ship- 
ments to  the  U.S.  In  British  newspapers. 

We  and  our  allies  get  nothing  out  of  al- 
lowing the  Soviet  Union  to  use  U.S.  or  West- 
em  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S. 
would  gain  a  great  deal  by  closing  its  ports 
to  Soviet  flag,  Soviet  built,  or  Soviet 
equipped  ships:  and  by  placing  a  stringent 
tariff  on  any  cargo  being  Imported  into  the 
U.S.  by  a  firm  which  uses  Soviet  merchant 
carriers  anywhere  in  the  world.  Such  Third 
party  use  of  Soviet  carriers  seems  easy 
enough  to  track,  particularly  if  the  same  re- 
wards are  used  as  reporting  for  customs  vio- 
lations. 

Such  a  U.S.  action  might  well  force  a  good 
portion  of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  into 
mothballs.  And,  although  such  a  U.S.  policy 
would  exact  some  minor  economic  penalties 
on  free  world  nations  during  its  first 
months,  it  would  be  certain  to  stimulate 
free  world  shipbuilding  and  merchant 
marine  traffic  over  the  long  haul,  have  a 
substantial  long  term  economic  benefit  to 
the  West,  and  greatly  increase  Western -ca- 
pacity to  absorb  Soviet  submarine  attacks 
against  a  larger  and  more  modem  meitshnnt 
fleet* 


THE  MRS.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
CONTEST 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, I  had  the  honor  and  distinct  pleas- 
ure of  judging  the  Mrs.  South  Dakota 
pageant  for  1980.  It  was  a  most  enjoy- 
able task.  Not  only  does  one  meet 
some  of  the  most  articulate,  poised, 
and  beautiful  women  which  our  State 
has  to  offer,  but  one  learns  quickly  to 
fully  appreciate  the  work,  time,  and 
Involvement  which  It  takes  to  stage 
such  an  event. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  and  public- 
ity has  always  been  given  to  the  tradi- 
tional pageants  held  each  year— Miss 
America  and  Miss  U.S.A.  But.  certain- 
ly no  less  an  Impressive  event,  the 
Mrs.  America  contest  deserves  equal 
support. 

Oiu:  new  Mrs,  South  Dakota,  i^drs. 
Doreen  Hazeldine  of  Spearflsh,  is  a 
woman  of  immense  talent.  She  Is  a 
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computer  merchandiser  and  analyst. 
She  is  active  In  church  and  community 
affairs.  And.  she  will  represent  our 
State  very  well.  I  know  I  join  with  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  South  Dako- 
tans  who  congratulate  her  and  wish 
her  well  as  she  begins  her  reign. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  submit 
the  news  account  of  the  recent  South 
Dakota  pageant  be  Inserted  Into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Fourteen  wives  from  across  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  competed  for  the  title  of  Mrs. 
South  DakoU  1980  at  the  Westem  Mall 
Shopping  Center  in  Sioux  Palls,  on  Valen- 
tine's Day,  February  14. 

The  pageant  kicked  off  with  a  Mrs.  South 
Dakota  fashion  show  at  3  p.m.  in  the  center 
court  of  tlie  mall  with  pageant  finals  at  7:30 
p.m. 

The  panel  of  Judges  mcluded:  Eleanor  Mc- 
Govern,  Washington,  DC,  Congressman 
Tom  Daschle:  Eleanor  Rhodes.  Washington, 
D.C.;  fashion  designer  Hanni  Delwlche,  Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota;  interior  designer 
Jeanne  Stober,  former  Mrs.  Minnesota:  and 
nutritionist  Mrs.  George  Machler,  Montana. 

Competing  in  the  pageant  were  Lottie 
Alan,  Belle  Fourche:  Doreen  Hazledine, 
Spearflsh:  Mary  Wilkes,  Wendy  Hallauer 
and  Myma  Bumette,  Rapid  City:  Sharon 
Bad  Warrior,  Eagle  Butte:  Linda  Bmce. 
Mithcell:  Crystal  Fischer,  Olivet:  Jan 
Steensland,  Canton:  and  Debbie  Ovenden, 
Sharon  Manuel,  Judy  Backstrom.  Saundray 
Ohlsson  and  Julie  Waagmeester,  Sioux 
Falls. 

Crowned  Mrs.  South  Dakota  1980  by 
Cheryl  Junck— Mrs.  South  Dakota  1979— 
was  Doreen  Hazledine,  31  years  old.  Doreen 
is  an  OTC  computer  merchandiser.  She  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  in  elementary  education  at 
Black  Hills  State  CcUege  in  Spearflsh, 
South  Dakota.  She  is  very  active  In  church 
and  community  affairs  ar.d  her  hobbies  in- 
clude jogging,  reading,  tennis,  and  skiing. 

Runner-ups  were:  Saurd.'-ay  Ohlsson, 
Hartford— first  runner-up;  Crystal  Fischer, 
Olivet— second  rumier-up;  Debby  Ovenden, 
Sioux  Falls— third  runner-up;  and  Mary 
Wilkes,  Rapid  City— fourth  runner-up.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARLEY 
STAGGERS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  wish  the  world  of  happiness  and  suc- 
cess to  Harley  Staggers  in  his  retire- 
ment, I  frankly  am  saddened  by  his 
decision  to  leave  the  House.  Harltv 
and  I  came  as  freshmen  classmater.  to 
the  8 1st  Congress,  some  32  years  ago. 
Over  the  years  I  have  come  to  know 
him  as  a  forceful,  hardworking  politi- 
cian, and  a  well  respected  man  of  in- 
tegrity. 

Bom  In  a  log  cabin  In  West  Virginia, 
Harley  rose  to  the  top  never  forget- 
ting his  roots.  He  consistently  champi- 
oned the  rights  of  thousajids  of  Ameri- 
cans in  his  Impressive  legislative 
record.  As  the  powerful  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  Harley  direct- 
ed legislation  in  the  fields  of  health. 
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transportation,  commimications.  en- 
ergy, consumer  protection,  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  jurisdiction  of  his  committee  Is 
diverse:  But.  Harley  has  long  proven 
his  competence  In  handling  Issues  of 
varied  concerns.  His  backgroimd  Indi- 
cates a  talented  flexibility  in  tackling 
many  different  fields.  He  has  been  a 
teacher,  a  sheriff,  right-of-way  agent, 
a  coach,  a  State  official,  and  a  naval 
officer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harley  Staggers  Is  a 
persistent  dedicated  legislator  in  all 
fields  who  does  not  give  up  when  the 
pressure  becomes  Intense  but  sticks  to 
his  positions  and  commitments.  Most 
importantly,  his  battles  are  fought  out 
of  a  profound  sense  of  duty  to  his 
country  and  his  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harlex  Staggers  is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  nicest  men  I  have 
served  with  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all.  I  extend  my  deep  and  sincere  best 
wishes  to  Harley.  his  wife,  Mary,  and 
his  entire  family  for  a  healthful  and 
happy  retirement.* 


JAMES  WALTER  JENNINGS.  JR. 
AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LIFE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
race  or  contest,  a  handicap  is  defined 
as  an  advantage  but  when  used  in  ref- 
erence to  a  human  being,  it  generally 
describes  a  hindrance  or  a  disability. 
In  the  case  of  James  Walter  Jennings. 
Jr.,  the  definition  came  out  the  re- 
verse, A  Norwalk.  Conn.,  native.  Mr. 
Jennings  passed  away  late  last  month 
at  the  age  of  49.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  an  engineer  with  the 
Demonstration  Division  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  here  in 
Washington. 

In  his  earlier  years,  he  was  elected  to 
the  National  Honor  Society  \mile  in 
high  school  and  he  later  graduated, 
with  honors,  from  the  Michigan  State 
University  School  of  Engineering.  Mr. 
Jennings  was  multilingual,  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  he  held  member- 
ship in  a  number  of  honorary  soci- 
eties. 

He  was  also  blind,  having  been  so  for 
most  of  his  life,  but  this  handicap  was 
merely  Incidentsd  to  his  daily  endeav- 
ors and  accomplishments. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it 
did  not  come  easy  and  his  Is  an  ex- 
traordinary story  which  was  recently 
pieced  together  in  inspiring  fashion  by 
award  winning  reporter  Francis  X. 
Fay,  Jr.  What  follows  Is  Mr.  Fay's  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  James  Walter  Jen- 
nings, Jr.  as  published  by  the  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  Hour.  It  merits  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House. 

The  story  follows: 
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First  Bums  Civu.  EncunxR  Dies  at  49 
(By  Francis  X.  Fay.  Jr.) 

Few  who  watched  the  short  cortege  wind 
its  way  from  the  Raymond  Funeral  Home  to 
Riverside  Cemetery  In  Norwalk  Tuesday 
were  aware  that  the  hearse  was  carrying  the 
remains  of  the  world's  first  blind  profession- 
al civil  engineer. 

James  Walter  Jennings  Jr..  who  defied  all 
the  odds  arrayed  against  him  by  his  afflic- 
tion, was  laid  to  rest  by  a  small  group  of  rel- 
atives and  friends  under  leaden  skies  on  a 
damp  winter  afternoon.  The  only  child  of 
Laura  Martin  Jennings  of  33  Hayes  Avenue 
and  the  late  James  W.  Jennings  had  died 
last  week  at  the  age  of  49  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  home  he  had  purchased  shortly 
after  gaining  employment  in  1964  with  what 
has  become  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

As  Rev.  Paul  Dorsee  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  read  the  traditional  committal 
prayers,  a  single  jet  fighter  flew  low  over 
the  cemetery.  It  meant  nothing  to  the 
mourners,  but  brought  a  noticeable  smile  to 
Walter's  mother.  She  said  later  the  smile  re- 
flected remembrance  of  Walter  as  a  child 
before  total  blindness  engulfed  him.  "He 
had  a  huge  scrapbook  full  of  war  planes  and 
wanted  to  be  a  flyer  for  Uncle  Sam  when  he 
grew  up." 

E^ren  as  he  was  creating  the  scrapbook, 
Walter  probably  feared  the  inevitable. 
Vision  was  becoming  a  greater  problem  and 
he  was  saved  in  elementary  school  only  be- 
cause of  the  large  print  In  the  t>ooks  and  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  with  a  blK  crayon.  Doctor 
after  doctor  offered  little  hope.  After  one 
examination  when  about  six,  Walter  had 
asked  his  mother:  "Am  I  really  going  blind? 
You  won't  let  me  go  blind,  will  you  Mom?" 
Mrs.  Jennings  remembered:  "I  told  him  it 
would  get  worse  before  It  would  get  better. 
It  was  painful  but  I  had  to  say  it." 

MOTHER  READ  TO  Km 

By  junior  high  school  age  he  had  become 
more  dependent  upon  his  mother  as  a 
reader  of  books  for  him  late  into  the  night. 
He  would  also  take  long  walks  with  her  to 
the  Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  shopping 
centers.  They  were  a  frequently  encoun- 
tered pair  walking  arm  and  arm  during  the 
decade  of  the  '40's.  At  about  the  age  of  10, 
he  had  begun  the  study  of  Braille  with  a 
Norwalk  teacher  named  Alice  McCormick. 
She  would  later  translate  textbooks  into 
Braille  for  him  as  he  went  through  second- 
ary school,  a  task  he  would  take  over  for 
himself  in  college.  One  day  while  in  Roger 
Ludlow  Junior  High,  he  confided  to  his 
mother  that  the  reason  he  was  on  the  high 
honor  roll  was  because:  "I  decided  that  if  I 
was  going  to  be  blind,  I  would  show  them 
that  I  could  be  as  good  or  t>etter  than  they 
are." 

That  determination  was  to  remain  a  trade- 
mark for  life,  gaining  for  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  those  with  whom  he  stud- 
ied and  worked.  At  Norwalk  High  School  be- 
tween 1947  and  1950,  he  asked  no  favors.  He 
was  brought  to  ^he  door  of  the  school  every 
morning  by  his  mother  and  left  on  his  own 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  could  locate  his 
locker  and  his  home  room.  He  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  leaving  class  one  minute 
before  the  bell  rang  in  order  lo  escape  the 
mad  corridor  rush.  He  was  usually  escorted 
by  Jack  Hanzlik,  a  top  athlete  and  scholar 
who  was  named  at  graduation  the  "best  all 
around"  in  the  Class  of  1950. 

HONOR  STUDENT 

Walter,  as  he  was  known  to  classmates, 
did  extremely  well  at  HNS.  finishing  with  a 
93  average  and  gaining  election  to  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society.  The  story  of  this  eleOi 
tion  drew   nationwide  resiwnse.  A  young 
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lady  namea  Pearl  Leidy  of  Georgetown. 
S.C,  wrote  then  Mayor  Irving  C.  Preeac 
about  donating  one  of  her  "good"  eyes  to 
Walter  because  "I  feel  very  proud  of  him. 
but  It  hurts  me  to  think  that  he  can't  even 
see  the  world  In  which  be  baa  accomplished 
so  much."  Mra.  Jennings  turned  down  the 
offer  because  she  "didn't  want  that  girl  to 
sacrifice  that  much."  She  also  believed  that 
a  "miracle"  might  someday  restore  his 
sight.  She  never  gave  up  this  hope.  As  late 
as  1978,  she  prevaUed  upon  Walter  to  have 
"one  more  eye  examination."  He  complied 
with  her  wish,  but  a  letter  in  her  file  from  a 
Washington  opthamologist  indicates  there 
is  no  cure  for  "atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves." 

Walter  graduated  10th  in  his  class  of  320 
students,  but  found  his  ambition  to  become 
an  engineer  stymied  at  every  turn.  Fifteen 
colleges  in  the  East  accepted  him  for  ma- 
triculation In  their  liberal  arts  departments, 
but  none  would  acquiesce  to  engineering.  He 
declined  all  the  liberal  arts  offers  and  per- 
sisted in  seeking  admittance  to  an  engineer- 
ing program.  He  went  so  far  as  to  travel  to 
Montana  in  an  attempt  to  matriculate  in  a 
state  school  there. 

The  difficulty  he  faced  can  be  understood 
from  a  letter  sent  in  the  spring  of  1950  to 
Miss  Laura  LaMarre.  the  NHS  guidance 
counselor.  It  was  from  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  read  in  part:  "I  would  say 
that  I  can  give  you  no  encouragement  for 
your  student  who  is  blind  and  desires  to 
enter  engineering.  After  consulting  with  a 
number  of  other  people  as  well  as  from  my 
own  broad  experience,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  ever  been  In  the  engineering  profession 
who  was  blind.  I  also  consulted  with  several 
engineering  educators  and  they  said  they 
would  not  admit  a  blind  student  to  their 
programs.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, while  very  much  to  be  admired  for 
his  ambition,  will  find  better  opportunities 
for  usefulness  in  his  life  in  music  or  some 
other  work." 

a  musician 

Walter  could  t>lay  six  Instruments  by  this 
time  with  some  facility,  but  demurred.  How- 
ever, he*  did  accept  a  spot  at  Danbury 
Teachers  College  which  a  teacher,  Victor 
Hanford,  managed  to  help  him  locate.  Al- 
though many  told  him  he  would  make  an 
excellent  teacher,  Walter  was  very  discour- 
aged. He  left  Danbury  after  one  year  and 
came  home. 

Somehow  he  and  his  mother  managed  an 
appearance  on  the  popular  television  quiz 
show  of  the  time,  "Strike  It  Rich."  The 
money  was  secondary,  but  network  exposure 
was  not.  Way  out  in  Michigan,  the  wife  of 
the  dean  of  Michigan  State  University 
School  of  Engineering  saw  the  show  and 
prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  let  Walter 
matriculate.  The  Norwalker  did  him  proud, 
gra^'uating  in  1957  with  honors  and  gaining 
election  to  several  honorary  societies  for  ex- 
cellence including  Phi  Eta  Sigma  (Freshmen 
honorary).  Green  Helmet  (MSU  Sophomore 
Men's  honorary).  Tau  Beta  PI  (Engineering 
honorary),  Chi  Epsilon  (Civil  Engineering 
honorary).  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  (Mathematics 
honorary)  and  Delta  Phi  Alpha  (German 
honorary). 

Obstacles  remained,  however,  because  no 
company  or  corporation  would  hire  him  as  a 
professional  engineer.  He  went  to  several 
states  looking  for  work  without  success.  In 
desperation,  he  took  a  two  year  course  in 
Russian  offered  at  Georgetown  University. 
The  government  sponsored  program  was 
aimed  at  providing  blind  interpreters  for 
foreign  agencies  on  the  theory  that  blind 
people  unlike  others  would  not  be  distracted 
in  their  work,  Walter  didn't  like  the  work 
and  eventually  landed  the  engineering  job 
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that  wu  to  occupy  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

When  be  died  he~was  in  the  Demonstra- 
tion Divisibn  of  the' Federal  Highway  Ad- 
tnlnistration.  He  was  rated  G9  on  the  gov- 
:>mment  pay  scale  which  is  above- average 
and  worked  at  showing  through  computer 
technology  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  latest  research  in  highway  con- 
struction. He  had  acquired  a  guide  dot  since 
arriving  in  Washington  and  brought  her 
every  day  to  worlc.  His  other  special  equip- 
ment included  a  Braille  typewriter,  a  Braille 
slide  rule,  a  tape  recorder  and  a  Selectric  II 
with  the  Interchangeable  balls  of  type. 
Using  these  "tools"  he  managed  to  earn  a 
$300  incentive  award  a  few  years  ago  and  to 
be  named  second  in  a  contest  to  select  the 
Handicapped  Person  of  the  Year  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Hour  also  commented  editorial- 
ly on  the  life  of  Mr.  Jennings  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Aif  Example  for  All 

The  news  columns  today  take  due  note  of 
the  passing  of  a  former  Norwalker,  James 
W.  Jennings,  49.  in  Washington,  where  he 
was  an  engineer  for  the  Dept.  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  at  first 
glance.  But  James  Jennings  was  blind  from 
the  age  of  15;  he  overcame  gigantic  odds  to 
become,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  the 
first  blind  civil  engineer  in  the  country. 

He  never  attended  a  special  school  for  the 
blind  but  went  on  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  his  degree  and  additional  studies 
In  engineering,  all  the  while  competing  with 
students  with  all  their  faculties. 

His  decision  to  enter  the  engineering  went 
against  the  advice  of  those  already  in  the 
field;  he  proved  them  wrong. 

Once,  when  cited  by  a  government  com- 
mittee for  his  accomplishments,  a  superior 
wrote: 

"He  Is  a  living  demonstration  of  how  a 
positive  attitude  toward  a  handicap  can 
permit  one  not  only  to  overcome  it  to  the 
point  where  he  can  lead  a  passable  life,  but 
to  even  excel  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor .  .  ." 

His  accomplishments  will  stand  as  a  goal 
for  all  handicapped  persons.  Misfortune  was 
far  from  being  an  adequate  foe  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings.* 


OUR  BROTHERS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  MILUCENT  FENWICK 

or  irew  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1980 

•  Mn.  FENWICK.  Mr,  Speaker. 
Brotherhood  Week  reminds  us  all  of 
our  responsibility— as  the  fortunate 
citizens  of  a  free  country— for  those 
who  are  caught  in  the  prison  countries 
of  this  world.  Some  are  in  prison  be- 
cause they  asked  that  their  country 
obey  its  own  laws.  Some  are  Jailed  be- 
cause they  tried  to  leave.  There  is 
little  we  can  do  but  protest  such  cruel- 
ty and  injustice  and  remember  their 
names.  I  put  before  you  the  names  of 
these  four  suffering  people: 

Gregory  Solomonovich  Gimpelson, 
refused  permission  to  join  his  son 
here. 

losif  Mendelevich,  sentenced  to  12 
years  at  hard  labor  for  trying  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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Aleksei  Murzhenko.  serving  a  14- 
year  prison  sentence  for  distributing 
leaflets.  . 

Yiui  Pederov,  sentenced  to  15  years 
in  an  especially  strict  regime  camp  for 
trying  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  pun- 
ished in  that  camp  for  wearing  a  cross. 

One  is  reminded  by  these  four  bitter 
histories  of  what  Jacobo  Timerman 
wrote  after  his  imprisonment  in  Ar- 
gentina. He  was  concerned  with  dicta- 
torships—authoritarian governments— 
whethfer  of  the  right  or  of  the  left. 
"The  simplest  formula  for  arriving  at 
and  staying  in  power,"  he  wrote,  "is 
the  unlimited  destruction  of  human 
right."  This  seems  to  be  the  terrible 
lesson  of  this  savage  century.* 


COLORADO'S  VFW  ESSAY 
WINNER 


HON.  JAMES  P.  (JIM)  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  minds  of  many 
students  are  stimulated  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  essays  for  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
scholarship  contest.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
essays  this  aiuiual  contest  inspires, 
and  was  submitted  by  Colorado's  win- 
ning contestant.  Dana  Lynn  Crooks  of 
Sterling,  Colo.  The  essay  reaffirms 
values  we  hold  as  American  citizens, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  call  this  fine  essay 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Mt  Role  in  America 
(By  Dana  Lynn  Crooks) 

My  role  as  an  American  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  making.  It  began  over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  when  a  free  nation  was  only 
an  idea  in  the  minds  of  restless  men.  Histo- 
rians have  always  mainUined  that  a  democ- 
racy is  an  imperfect  form  of  government. 
They  hold  that  the  masses  are  Incapable  of 
governing  themselves.  They  had  not  recii- 
oned  with  a  country  of  common  men  with 
"uncommon  ability." 

In  1775  when  the  rallying  call  was  sound- 
ed for  men  to  Join  in  the  revolution— it  was 
not  answered  by  precision-trained  soldiers, 
but  by  men  of  the  soil  in  mud-caked  boots; 
by  carpenters  and  teachers;  by  men  who 
had  little  in  common  save  a  desire  for  liber- 
ty. These  "tatterdemalions  turned  soldier" 
would  dare  to  challenge  an  empire.  They 
would  fight.  They  would  be  victorious. 
America  was  bom. 

Not  content  with  achieving  freedom,  a 
constitution  was  drafted  to  forever  preserve 
it.  It  has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  Where 
but  in  America  are  there  the  guaranteed 
freedoms  so  often  taken  for  granted?  We 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  reli- 
gion. We  may  have  our  day  in  court.  VVe 
may  assemble  freely.  We  may  bear  arms. 
Men  died  for  these  things.  Can  I  do  less 
than  live  for  them? 

To  whom  much  is  given,  much  is  expected. 
May  1  ever  possess  the  courage  shown  by 
those  early  Americans.  May  I  never  hesitate 
in  defense  of  their  creation.  Let  me  be  ever 
alert  to  that  which  might  cripple  or  destroy 
it.  Let  me  remember  that  its  laws  are  draft- 
ed for  the  good  of  many.  If  it  should  become 
evident  that  obedience  is  oppressive,  let  me 
seek  to  change  the  laws,  not  blindly  refuse 
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to  follow  them.  In  a  demuc-racy.  order  must 
be  preserved. 

Let  me,  as  a  citizen,  take  full  advantage  of 
every  freedom.  Let  me  vote  and  elect  those 
most  capable  of  preserving  those  freedoms. 
I  will  carefully  choose  my  representatives, 
not  from  those  who  promise  immediate  so- 
lutions without  sacrifice,  but  from  those 
men  and  women  with  a  thought  for  the 
future,  no  matter  how  unpopular  they  are 
at  the  time. 

If  I  am  asked  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  at 
any  level  of  government,  1  will  not  hesi- 
tate—I will  do  so.  I  would  hope  to  serve 
without  a  thought  of  personal  gain,  remem- 
bering always  that  elected  officials  are  ser- 
vants of  the  people.  In  that  capacity,  a 
knowledge  of  history,  a  familiarity  with  the 
workings  of  government  become  an  obliga- 
tion—as It  should  be  with  all  Americans.  An 
enlightened  people  can  be  the  key  to  a  na- 
tion's future. 

Schooled  leaders  have  emerged  when  we 
have  needed  them  most.  There  were  mili- 
tary strategists  who  have  lead  us  victorious- 
ly through  some  terrible  wars.  There  have 
been  lean  years  but  there  were  men  to  lead 
us  to  a  time  of  plenty.  I  know  the  value  of 
education.  I,  as  a  citizen,  am  aware  that  I 
have  an  obligation  to  help  provide  the  best 
teachers,  the  facilities  for  our  young  people, 
that  they  in  turn  may  help  preserve  the 
future. 

If  you  would  know  a  country,  look  at  the 
traditions  it  leaves  its  young.  Time  was 
when 'every  school  child  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  repeated  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag. 
Men  pledged  their  lives  to  God  and  country. 
I  can  do  no  less.  Some  of  our  old  virtues 
have  regretably  t>ecome  unfashionable.  May 
I  never  become  so  worldly,  so  complacent, 
that  I  no  longer  have  a  thrill  of  pride  when 
the  Flag  goes  by  or  I  hear  the  National 
Anthem.  May  I  always  feel  a  pull  at  the 
heartstrings  when  a  bugle  cries  for  a  fallen 
soldier. 

There  are  those  from  my  generation  who 
dream  dreams  of  a  peaceful  world  where  no 
man  will  luiow  want.  They  plan  a  peaceful. 
Involved  life  for  our  aged,  a  comfortable  life 
for  families,  a  renewable  energy  source; 
work  with  adequate  pay  for  everyone.  As  an 
individual,  I  must  support  all  this.  If  there 
are  those  who  scoff  at  this  Utopian  idea,  are 
they  not  the  ones  who  two  hundred  years 
ago  would  have  scoffed  at  the  dream  of  a 
break  with  tyranny? 

Whatever  my  role,  let  me  look  to  tradition 
for  guidance  that  I  may  now  prepare  for  to- 
morrow, "for  if  we  start  a  quarrel  between 
the  past  and  the  present  we  ""ay  find  we 
ha.ve  lost  the  futurt." 

Let  us  aU  so  live— that  if  America  lasts  a 
thousand  years— men  will  say.  "This  was  the 
most  perfect  example  of  democracy  the 
world  has  ever  known."* 


passing  of  hon.  william  m. 
Mcculloch 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
note  with  great  sadness  the  passing  of 
our  former  colleague,  William  Moore 
McCuUoch  of  Ohio. 

During  his  26  years  in  Congress,  this 
quiet,  yet  extremely  effective  legisla- 
tor was  a  steady  strong  defender  of 
civil  rights.  He  was  the  leading  Repub- 
lican champion  of  that  cause  from  the 
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early  years  of  Federal  civil  rights 
action  through  the  end  of  his  career. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  actively 
supported  the  first  major  civil  rights 
legislation,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  and,  as  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  was  instru- 
mental in  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1959.  an  antibombing  bill  in 
1960,  the  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1964,  the  Rigid  Voting  Rights  Act  of 

1965,  and  the  Open  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  He  also  consistently  battled  ef- 
forts to  weaken  any  civil  rights  meas- 
ures, both  at  inception  and  renewal. 
He  once,  very  aptly,  was  called,  the 
patron  saint  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
for  without  his  advocacy,  the  Federal 
safeguards  adopted  in  the  1950's  and 
after  might  well  have  been  delayed  20 
years. 

Yet,  the  best  measure  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Bill  McCuUoch  is  the  fact  that 
his  civil  rights  support  was  bom  total- 
ly of  conviction,  not  political  expedi- 
ence. The  area  around  Piqua,  Ohio. 
his  home,  has  almost  nothing  in  the 
way  of  minority  constituency.  When 
asked  to  explain  his  voting  record,  he 
spoke  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  limited  number 
of  people  in  a  position  to  enforce 
them,  and  said  simply: 

I  think  there  are  obligations  on  a  man 
\\ho  is  elected  to  Congress  to  try  to  imple- 
ment some  of  these  basic  tlirusts  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  had 
the  pleasure  to  serve  with  Bill  McCul- 
loch  in  Congress  have  lost  a  valued 
colleague  and  friend.  Yet.  more  than 
that,  with  the  death  of  our  friend,  ad- 
vocates of  civil  rights  guarantees 
throughout  the  country  have  lost  a 
true  champion.* 


ACTORS  MAKE  CLEVER 
POLITICIANS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  I  attended  a  widely  publi- 
cized debate  between  the  two  front 
running  Republican  candidates  in  New 
Hampshire.  Polls  had  Ronald  Reagan 
and  George  Bush  running  dead-even 
and  together  they  were  expected  to 
garner  70  percent  of  the  total  Republi- 
can vote  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
The  debate  was  really  more  a  dialog 
than  a  debate:  both  candidates  an- 
swered a  number  of  pointed  questions 
from  a  panel  of  Journalists;  there  were 
not  more  than  a  handful  of  issues  on 
which  the  two  indicated  even  a  mini- 
mal disagreement.  Both  participants 
spoke  politely,  knowledgeably,  and 
well,  and  an  unbiased  observer  would 
have  rated  them  both  as  good  poten- 
tial Presidential  material,  measurably 
higher,  in  speaking  ability,  at  least, 
than  the  current  White  House  incum- 
bent. 

An  event  occurred  before  the  debate, 
however,     which     attracted     intense 
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media  attention  for  the  next  3  days, 
and  which  changed  the  dead-even  race 
into  a  landslide  victory  for  one  of  the 
participants. 

This  event  was  staged  by  the  ulti- 
mate winner.  Ronald  Reagan,  and  it 
clearly  changed  the  minds  of  at  least 
15  percent  of  New  Hampshire's  Repub- 
lican voters. 

Stalking  on  stage  before  a  packed 
gynmasium  in  Nashua,  Reagan  angrily 
accused  the  debate's  original  sponsor, 
the  Nashua  Telegraph,  of  denying  par- 
ticipation in  the  debate  to  the  four 
other  Republican  candidates  who 
walked  on  stage  waving  and  smiling  to 
the  crowd. 

As  the  attached  editorial  in  a  Dover. 
N.H..  newspaper  points  out,  Ronald 
Reagan  played  a  hypocritical  role  in 
claiming  to  be  the  fair  leader,  "willing 
and  eager  to  have  all  the  candidates 
share  the  spotlight  with  him  and 
George  Bush." 

The  facts  were  precisely  the  oppo- 
site. 

For  weeks.  Reagan  had  insisted  on 
the  two-man  format.  On  at  least  eight 
occasions  prior  to  the  debate  Reagan 
had  refused  to  a  debate  if  the  other 
Republican  candidates  were  included. 
His  desired  opponent.  George  Bush, 
eager  to  meet  his  principal  adversary 
one-on-one.  had  agreed  to  the  two- 
man  format. 

When  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  the  newspaper  sponsor 
could  not  pay  the  debate's  $3,500  cost, 
Reagan  agreed  to  pay  the  costs  him- 
self. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  debate, 
Reagan  changed  his  mind  and  invited 
the  four  other  candidates  still  in  New 
Hampshire— Connally  had  gone 
home— to  attend  the  debate,  over  the 
objections  of  the  debate's  sponsor 
which  argued  that  the  rules  should 
apply  which  Reagan  had  originally  de- 
manded and  to  which  Bush  had 
agreed. 

Here  Reagan  showed  consummate 
acting  ability,  confronting  the  assem- 
bled national  media,  the  moderator 
and  a  packed  gymnasium,  acting  the 
part  of  the  champion  of  full  and  fair 
debate  •  •  •  demanding  inclusion  in 
the  debate  of  the  four  obviously  de- 
lighted minority  candidates— Baker, 
Anderson,  Crane,  and  Dole  ultimately 
received  13,  10,  2,  and  0.5  percent  of 
the  vote,  respectively. 

In  an  angry  exchange  with  the 
debate  moderator.  Reagan  made  his 
point,  and  then  finally  acquiesced  with 
the  moderator's  refusal  to  change  the 
rules. 

Bush,  who  had  earlier  advised  th^ 
sponsors  that  he  would  accept  any 
rules  they  wanted  to  make,  including 
full  participation  by  the  other  candi- 
dates, sat  silent  throughout  Reagan's 
act. 

The  result:  Reagan  increased  his 
vote  by  perhaps  15  percent,  with 
Bush's  vote  decreasing  in  the  same 
amoimt. 

I  can  confirm  this  from  personal  ex- 
perience, because  in  campaigning 
throughout  southern  New  Hampshire 
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during  the  ensuing  3  days.  I  louna 
that  at  least  15  percent  of  New  Hamp- 
shire voters  who  had  seen  the  media 
coverage  of  Reagan's  words  and 
Bush's  silence,  had  accepted  the  view 
of  Reagan  as  the  champion  of  fair 
play  and  Bush  as  the  opposer. 

For  3  full  days  the  Nation's  media 
portrayed  the  event  as  one  where 
Reagan,  the  gentleman,  had  showed 
class  and  fairness  and  Bush  the  oppo- 
nent, petulance  and  naivete.  Three  of 
the  four  other  Republicans  bitterly  at- 
tacked Bush  for  having  excluded 
them.  Only  Crane  finally  realized  that 
he  had  apparently  been  used  by 
Reagan. 

The  true  picture  was  reported,  but 
too  late  to  alter  the  picture  by  the 
newspaper  which  had  originally  been 
asked  by  Reagan  to  sponsor  the 
debate.  The  Foster  Daily  Democrat, 
on  Monday,  characterized  Reagan  as  a 
hypocrite  and  Bush  as  the  gentleman 
of  the  proceedings. 

Hopefully,  the  voters  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont  can  remedy  this  in- 
justice. 

The  article  follows: 

Bushwhacked 

We  had  no  intention  of  talking  about  the 
rather  minor  part  the  Democrat  played  in 
the  course  taken  by  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidates'  debates  in  New  Hamp- 
shire this  season. 

The  hypocrisy  of  what  Ronald  Reagan 
pulled  in  Nashua  over  the  weekend,  howev- 
er, has  made  us  decide  to  tell  our  story. 

On  Saturday,  Reagan  tried  to  pass  himself 
off  as  willing  and  eager  to  have  all  the  can- 
didates share  the  spotlight  with  him  and 
George  Bush  in  the  Nashua  debate.  We 
happen  to  know  that  just  the  opposite  is 
true. 

You  see,  the  reason  Foster's  Daily  Demo- 
crat refused  to  sponsor  that  debate  last  Sat- 
urday was  this:  Reagan  would  not  partici- 
pate unless  we  agreed  to  have  no  other  can- 
didates but  Bush  on  stage  wit^  him. 

That  position  was  driven  home  to  us.  not 
once,  but  many  times  through  more  than 
half  a  dozen  negotiating  sessions  with  Rea- 
gan's chief  New  Hampshire  representative, 
Gerald  Carmen. 

Publisher  Rol>ert  Foster  spoke  with 
Carmen  three  or  four  times.  Promotions  di- 
rector Wajme  Chick  tried  more  than  once  to 
get  the  Reagan  camp  to  agree  to  a  debate  by 
all  candidates.  Editor  Tom  Keisch  and  polit- 
ical reporter  Bob  Stevenson  also  held  dis- 
cussions with  Carmen  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

Every  single  one  of  those  discussions 
broke  down  t>ecause  Reagan  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  a  forum  that  included  candidates 
other  than  George  Bush.  No  other  point 
was  at  issue. 

The  final  negotiating  session  took  place 
Feb.  8,  two  weeks  l>efore  the  debate  was  to 
occur.  Carmen  called  Keisch  and  requested 
again  that  the  Democrat  con.<uder  a  one-on- 
one  det>ate.  Bush  against  Reagan.  For  the 
seventh  time,  we  refused  the  Reagan  camp 
request.  Carmen  informed  us  that  the 
Natshua  telegraph  had  agreed  to  the  one-on- 
one  format,  but  that  he  would  prefer  the 
Democrat  sponsor  it  because  the  Democrat 
had  a  reputation  for  independence  and  fair- 
ness. Keisch  replied  if  we  had  that  reputa- 
tion for  fairness,  then  he  should  be  able  to 
understand  our  insistence  on  l>eing  fair  to 
the  candidates  he  did  not  want  to  invite. 

"You  definitely  will  not  sponsor  a  Reagan- 
Bush  debate,  then?"  asked  Carmen. 
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••Definitely  not,"  replied  Kelsch.  "We 
can't  do  that  to  the  other  contenders.  I  am 
surprised  you  think  you  can  get  away  with 
it." 

"OK.  well  hold  it  in  Nashua,  then"  said 
Carmen.  "They're  willing  to  do  what  we 
want" 

So  we  could  not  believe  our  ears  when 
Reagan  said  he  was  not  the  one  against 
having  all  the  candidates  participate.  When 
he  pretended  he  was  trying  to  bring  all  the 
candidates  together,  we  knew  we  had  to 
speak  out. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bush's  statement  that 
he  had  come  to  the  Nashua  auditorium  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Nashua  Telegraph  and 
so  felt  an  obligation  to  play  by  their  rules 
was  both  logical  and  honorable.  It  was  also 
in  line  with  the  straightforward  way  in 
which  Bush  dealt  with  us  on  the  debate.  His 
aide.  Hugh  Gregg,  told  us  early  in  the  pro- 
ceedings that  Bush  did  not  particularly 
want  a  candidates  forum,  that  he-  was  com- 
mitted to  appear  elsewhere  that  night,  but 
that  he  would  come  if  it  became  politically 
necessary.  Our  talks  with  him  were  as  open 
and  honest  as  his  statement  on  stage  was. 

The  actions  of  Reagan,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  about  what  we 
would  expect  from  a  protege  of  William 
Loeb. 

Reagan  won  a  big  victory  Saturday  night. 
We  could  just  hear  him  chuckling  as  every- 
one else  fumbled.  Politics,  as  played  by  the 
Reagan-Carmen-Loeb  axis,  is  definitely  a 
tricky  game. 

Bush,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dealt  a  seri- 
ous, maybe  even  fatal,  blow.  He  tried  to  act 
with  integrity  and  was  made  to  look  naive 
and  foolish.  He  does  not  deserve  it. 

Actually,  he  was  not  the  only  one  made  to 
look  foolish.  It  was  a  common  malaise  that 
night. 

Executive  editor  Jon  Breen  (a  former 
Democrat  editorial  writer  and  close  friend 
of  ours)  and  the  Nashua  Telegraph  compro- 
mised themselves  badly.  If  they  want  to 
claim  to  be  an  objective  and  respectable 
newspaper,  they  should  not  have  l>een  put- 
ting on  a  one-on-one  debate  in  the  first 
place.  Certainly  once  Reagan  agreed  to  foot 
the  bill,  Breen,  by  continuing  as  moderator, 
became  no  more  than  another  political 
errand  boy  for  Reagan.  His  standing  as  Rea- 
Kans  "boy",  at  least  in  Reagan's  mind, 
became  clear  when,  in  response  to  his  bale- 
ful plea,  "Somebody  please  shut  off  Mr. 
Reagan's  microphone."  Reagan  gleefully  re- 
.sponded.  "Mr.  Breen,  I'm  paying  to  have 
I  his  microphone  on." 

The  other  four  candidates,  Howard  Baker, 
John  Anderson,  Phil  Crane  and  Robert 
Dole,  led  like  sheep  on  stage  by  Reagan, 
clapping  for  him,  then  departing  meekly 
when  he  gave  the  cue,  also  deserved  what 
t  hey  got— an  image  as  bit  players  on  Twenty 
Mule  Team  Borax'  "Death  Valley  Days." 

Perhaps  John  Connally  fared  l)est.  He 
stayed  in  the  friendly  South,  far  away  from 
the  treacherous  snows  of  New  Hampshire. 

George,  you've  been  bushwhacked  by  an 
aging  cowboy  whose.hat  isn't  as  white  as  it 
once  was.* 


THE  LONGSHOREMEN'S  STRIKE 
AGAINST  SOVIET  AGGRESSORS 
A  FITTING  TRIBUTE  TO  MEANY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  praise  from  one's 
traditional  opponents,  since  it  is  natu- 
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rally  rare,  can  mean  more  in  Judging  a 
person's  good  points  than  the  adula- 
tion of  his  traditional  allies.  On  almost 
every  issue.  I  have  been  at  loggerheads 
with  George  Meany  for  about  two  dec- 
ades. Almost  every  time  I  ran  for 
office,  I  was  on  big  labor's  "hit  list." 
Like  most  liberals,  he  refused  to 
change  his  position  in  favor  of  big  gov- 
ernment programs  which  had  failed. 
But  unlike  most  liberals,  he  also  re- 
fused to  budge  as  others  went  along 
with  the  steadily  softening  line  on 
communism. 

Certainly  the  finest  hour  for  orga- 
nized lat>or  was  when  the  AFL-CIO  in- 
vited Alelcsandr  Solzhenitsyn  to  speak 
at  their  convention  immediately  after 
President  Ford  refused  even  to  meet 
with  this  epochal  hero  of  the  struggle 
against  Soviet  oppression.  It  was  one 
of  the  Republican  Party's  worst  mo- 
ments, and  Mr,  Meany,  by  his  defiance 
of  the  appeasers  of  both  parties,  made 
a  mark  in  history  which  should  not  be 
forgotten.  However  much  big  labor 
has  become  isolated  from  the  com- 
monsense  of  its  membership  on  other 
issues,  such  as  forced  busing,  Meany 
did  not  deviate  from  the  simple  fact 
that  communism,  for  the  working- 
man,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
outright  slavery. 

The  longshoremen's  refusal  to  load 
any  Soviet  vessel,  whatever  the  cost  in 
wages,  or  whatever  complications  their 
boycott  causes,  in  reaction  to  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  their  veto 
of  U.N.  sanctions  on  Iran  for  our  hos- 
tages, shows  the  Meany  spirit  at  work. 
While  our  Government  once  again 
agonizes  over  whether  to  refuse  to 
attend  the  Moscow  Olympics  and  how 
much  technology  to  send  the  Rus- 
sians, the  union's  action  in  this  case 
was  a  refreshing,  uncompromising, 
old-fashioned  American  action. 

I  believe  that  the  boycott  of  Soviet 
ships  represents  the  best  of  eulogies 
for  Mr,  Meany's  most  praiseworthy 
stand.  I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
those  of  us  who  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Meany  on  so  many  other  issues  to  take 
note  of  this  fact.* 


tribute  to  chief  matthew 
Mclaughlin 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Congress 
the  outstanding  achievements  and 
dedication  of  one  of  my  constituents- 
Chief  Matthew  McLaughlin  of  the 
Mineola  Fire  Department,  On  March 
29,  1980,  I  will  attend  a  ceremony, 
hosted  by  a  grateful  community, 
which  will  acknowledge  our  apprecia- 
tion of  Chief  McLaughlin's  50  years  of 
dedicated  and  extraordinary  service  as 
one  of  this  Nation's  outstanding  fire- 
fighters. 

Matt  McLaughlin   first  Joined  the 
Mineola  Fire  Department  on  April  22, 
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1930.  During  the  next  50  years  he  was 
lauded  by  his  superiors  and  granted 
successive  promotions.  These  included 
the  positions  of  warden,  second  lieu- 
tenant, first  lieutenant,  captain,  presi- 
dent of  company  No.  3,  second  assist- 
ant chief,  first  assistant  chief,  and  he 
was  finally  appointed  as  chief  in  April 
1960.  In  all  of  these  positions  he 
served  conscientiously  and  with 
distinction. 

Chief  McLaughlin  has  also  served 
with  distinction  as  the  fire  depart- 
ment's delegate  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Firemen's  Association  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  represent- 
ed his  colleagues  and  friends  eight 
times  in  the  period  from  1960  to  1976. 

Chief  McLaughlin  is  most  certainly 
an  exceptional  individual.  Through 
countless  fires  and  emergencies  he  has 
maintained  a  level  of  dedication  and 
perseverance  that  serves  as  a  fine  ex- 
ample to  us  all.  His  achievements  de- 
served to  be  praised  not  only  by  a 
grateful  community  but  by  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


AN  ARIZONA  HORROR  STORY 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr,  SANTINI.  Mr,  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  Subcommittee  of  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives conducted  hearings  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  regarding  "Government  Regula- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Mining  Industry," 
Given  the  location  of  that  hearing,  in 
the  State  which  produces  65  percent 
of  America's  copper,  much  of  the  testi- 
mony addressed  the  impacts  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  upon  the  mining 
of  that  mineral. 

Allow  me  to  relate  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  one 
brief  and  dismal  example  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  of  how  America's 
statutory  and  regulatory  maze  has 
frustrated,  confused,  and  confounded 
America's  mineral  industry.  After  the 
testimony.  Chairman  Morris  K, 
Udall.  Interior  Committee,  described 
the  episode  as  a  horror  story.  I  believe 
the  following  summary  substantiates 
that  description. 

There  lies  in  southern  Arizona,  ap- 
proximately 25  miles  south  of  Tucson, 
a  newly  discovered  ore  body  lying  pri- 
marily within  the  Coronada  National 
Forest.  Over  the  past  15  years,  several 
million  dollars  have  been  expended  by 
the  mining  company  in  exploration, 
land  acquisitions,  and  purchases  of 
both  patented  and  unpatented  mining 
claims  surrounding  the  ore  body. 

As  a  result  of  the  need  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  adjacent  Federal  land  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  mills,  tail- 
ings, waste,  and  other  necessary  instal- 
lations in  1974,  the  mining  company 
proposed  a  land  exchange  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  After  consulting 
with  the  Forest  Service,  the  mining 
company  purchased,  for  approximate- 
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ly  $3  million,  23  separate  prime  recrea- 
tion parcels  of  land  within  national 
forests  throughout  Arizona. 

How3ver,  before  the  exchange  could 
be  approved,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
duct an  environmental  analysis  to  as- 
certain whether  the  exchange  was  a 
"major  Federal  action  significantly  af- 
fecting the  environment"  as  provided 
by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  Although  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, as  the  lead  agency,  was  responsible 
for  the  study  since  that  agency,  lacked 
the  funds,  manpower,  or  experti^  to 
perform  the  study,  the  mining  compa- 
ny agreed  to  employ  an  outside  con- 
tractor to  do  so. 

After  a  2-year  study  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Arizona  costing  $230,000  and  in- 
volving 17  different  scientific  and 
social  disciplines,  all  but  one  discipline 
concluded  that  the  mining  project 
would  have  but  nominal  impact.  How- 
ever, the  archeological  portion  of  the 
study  was  not  completed  within  the 
contract  term,  and  in  fact,  necessitat- 
ed an  additional  expenditure  of 
$77,000  and  another  year  of  study. 
Still  unfinished,  more  study  was  fi- 
nanced at  a  cost  of  $123,500  expended 
over  an  11-month  period. 

It  now  appears  that  the  final  report 
will  conclude  that  Indian  campsites, 
plus  traces  of  old  ranch  and  mining 
camps,  will  necessitate  further  study 
and  mitigation  work  costing  from 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000  over  a  3-  or  4- 
year  period.  Without  such  work,  the 
exchange  will  almost  certainly  be  dis- 
approved. 

Worst  of  all,  the  results  of  the  study 
now  necessitate  that  this  year,  6  years 
after  the  invitation  of  the  land  ex- 
change request,  a  full-blown  environ- 
mental impact  statement  must  be  un- 
dertaken requiring  at  least  2  more 
years.  Assuming  that  the  exchange  is 
finally  approved  and  the  mining  com- 
pany can  economically  move  ahead 
with  its  original  plans,  a  matter  now  of 
considerable  doubt,  that  company  can 
look  forward  to  dealing  with,  in  excess 
of  114  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, in  order  to  obtain  approximately 
75  to  100  separate  permits  prior  to  the 
startup  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  oui  one  oi  the 
thousands  of  regulatory  horror  stories 
that  America's  minerals  industry  has 
to  tell.  Yet  it  is  a  most  important  story 
for  it  is  illustrative  of  the  myopic,  un- 
compromising tunnel  vision  of  envi- 
ronmental regulation  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  such  because  it  reveals 
how  one  very  narrow  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional being,  how  only  one  on  a  very 
long  list  of  national  priorities  has  ef- 
fectively delayed  and  possibly  de- 
stroyed the  likelihood  that  we  will 
achieve  numerous  other  national 
needs.  Little  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  America  now  imports  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  24  of  the  32  minerals 
vital  to  this  country's  survival.* 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"•  •  •  friendship  •  •  •  That's  what 
both  countries  have  experienced  with 
an  'arrangement'  that  grows  sweeter 
as  the  years  go  by." 

Such  is  the  tjrpical  eloquence  of 
Myrtie  Barker,  honored  and  renowned 
columnist  for  the  Indianapolis  News. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  insert,  for  the  de- 
light cf  all  who  will  read  this  Record, 
Myrtie  Barker's  Indianapolis  News 
column  of  February  11,  1980,  together 
with  the  essay  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 
Elbert  and  Alice  Hubbard  left  life  be- 
cause a  senseless  war  began.  They 
were  passengers  on  the  ill-fated 
voyage  of  the  Lusitania. 

"The  article  and  essay  follow: 
Cooperation  Keeps  Peace 
(By  Myrtie  Barker) 

The  U.S.  and  Canadian  relationship  was 
the  topic  of  talk  at  the  breakfast  table  this 
morning. 

It's  an  association  other  countries  in  the 
world  might  consider  as  a  model. 

When  one  of  the  Canadian  officials  was 
isked  about  the  Canadian  Embassy's  part  in 
aiding  the  American  diplomats  to  escape 
from  Iran,  the  Canadian  answers,  "It  was 
only  natural  that  we  should  help  in  any  way 
possible.  The  United  States  would  have 
done  likewise,  if  we  were  needing  an 
'assist'." 

The  discussion  brought  to  mind  a  quiet 
meeting  of  two  men  in  Washington  almost 
200  years  ago.  The  men  were  Richard  Rush, 
a  Quaker  from  Philadelphia  and  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Charles  Bagot,  minister 
to  the  United  States  from  England.  As  a 
Quaker,  Rush  was  opposed  to  war.  Bagot 
had  seen  enough  bloodshed.  War  was  horror 
to  him. 

The  two  men  sat  down  in  Washington, 
April  28,  1817  to  come  to  some  kind  of 
agreement.  The  War  of  1812  had  just  ended, 
but  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  were  building 
warships.  On  each  side  of  the  border,  armed 
forts  frowned  at  each  other. 

Rush  and  Bagot  chose  to  handle  matters 
differently. 

They  got  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  Across 
the  top  of  it,  they  wrote,  "An  Arrange- 
ment." 

The  two  men  penned  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  on  the  sheet.  This  is  the  way  it 
reads. 

The  Naval  Forces  henceforth  to  be  main- 
tained upon  the  Great  Lakes  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  following  vessels  on  each  side: 

On  Lake  Ontario,  one  vessel,  not  to  exceed 
100  tons  burden,  carrying  not  more  than  20 
men  and  one  18-pound  cannon. 

On  the  Upper  Lakes,  two  vessels  of  same 
burden  and  armed  in  like  way. 

On  Lake  Champlain.  one  vessel  of  like  size 
and  armament. 

All  other  armed  vessels  to  l>e  at  once  dis- 
mantled, and  no  other  vessel  of  war  shall  be 
built  or  armed  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
or  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Work  stopped  at  once  on  all  fortifications. 
Disarmament  was  carried  out  along  the 
entire  border  dividing  the  United  States 
from  Canada.  Henceforth,  "The  Arrange- 
ment" was  destined  to  govern  the  behavior 
of  the  two  nations. 
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'"Anything  you  prepare  for.  you  get, " 
wrote  Elbert  Hubbard  in  his  classic  essay. 
"War  and  Peace."  "Nations  that  prepare  for 
war  will  find  an  excuse  for  fighting." 

The  U.B.  and  Canada  prepared  for  peace, 
understanding  and  friendship.  That's  what 
both  countries  have  experienced  with  an 
"arrangement"  that  grows  sweeter  as  the 
years  go  by. 

War  and  Pkacs 
(By  EHbert  Hubbard) 

Anything  you  prepare  for,  you  get.  Na 
tions  that  prepare  for  war  will  find  an 
excuse  for  fighting.  The  va«t  preparations 
for  war  that  have  t>een  going  on  in  Europe 
for  the  last  fifty  years  have  now  reached  a 
natural  culmination.  Seven  Christian  Na- 
tions are  today  clutching  at  each  other's 
throats  in  a  mad,  frenzied  struggle  for  su- 
premacy. Murder  on  such  a  wholesale  scale 
has  never  before  been  seen  in  all  history.  Al- 
exander, Caesar  and  Napoleon  are  all 
thrown  into  a  deep  purple  shade.  But  when 
things  get  bad  enough  they  cure  them- 
selves. The  very  intensity  of  this  terrible 
struggle  will  make  it  short.  These  fighting 
nations  can  not  borrow  money  to  continue 
their  mad  rage,  and  soldiers  who  are  not 
paid  and  well  fed,  will  not  fight.  The  Law  of 
Compensation  never  rests.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  Civilization  until  individuals 
ceased  carrying  arms  and  agreed  to  refer 
their  differences  to  the  courts.  If  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  have  a  misunderstanding, 
they  do  not  go  at  it  tooth  and  nail  to  de- 
stroy property— they  have  agreed  on  a  way 
to  adjust  their  misunderstandings. 

The  good  sense  of  the  world  says  today 
that  nations  should  mediate  and  arbitrate. 
The  War-Lord  spirit  is  an  anachronism.  And 
no  matter  what  it  was  once,  it  today  is  a  de- 
testable thing.  Germany  declared  war  on 
Russia  t>ecause  the  Czar  mobilized  his  army. 
England  declared  war  because  Germany 
marched  her  troops  without  permission 
through  the  territory  of  a  country  with 
which  England  was  on  close  and  friendly 
terms.  If  Russia  hadn't  possessed  that  vast 
fighting  machine,  she  wouldn't  have  mobi- 
lized it.  And  if  Germany  hadn't  had  that 
half-million  iron-shod  soldiers,  each  fully 
equipped  with  the  instruments  of  death,  she 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  marching  arm«Hl 
men  through  the  peaceful  and  smiling 
farms  of  Belgium.  War  preparedness  lead.s 
to  war. 

The  coast-line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
along  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, is  about  two  thousand  miles.  In  the 
year  1812,  there  were  forty-six  forts,  big  and 
little,  on  the  United  States  side,  and  about 
the  same  nimiber  frowned  at  us  from 
Canada.  At  Port  Niagara  alone  there  were 
at  one  time  six  thousand  troops.  Altogether 
we  had  on  the  Great  Lakes  over  a  hundred 
craft  devoted  to  the  art  of  fighting— this  in 
the  Interest  of  Peace.  In  one  battle  we  had 
with  our  British  cousins,  on  Lake  Erie.  Com- 
modore Perry,  a  rash  youth  of  twenty- 
seven,  captured  six  British  ships  and  killed 
three  hundred  men.  A  little  before  this  the 
British  destroyed  ten  ships  for  us  and  killed 
two  hundred  Americans.  After  the  War  of 
1812  was  ended  and  peace  was  declared, 
both  sides  got  busy,  very  busy,  strengthen- 
ing the  forts  and  building  warships. 

^t  Watertown,  Conneaut,  Erie,  Port 
Huron,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  were  ship- 
yards where  hundreds-of  men  were  working 
night  and  day  building  warships.  Not  that 
war  was  imminent,  but  statesmen  of  the 
time  said  there  was  nothing  like  "prepared- 
ness." In  Canada  things  were  much  the 
same,  and  there  were  threats  that  Perry's 
famous  message,  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours,"  would  soon  be  reversed. 
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Suddenly,  but  very  quietly,  two  men  in 
Washington  got  together  and  made  an 
agreement.  One  man  was  Acting  Secretary 
of  SUte.  Richard  Rush  of  Philadelphia;  the 
other  was  Charles  Bagot.  Minister  to  the 
United  States  from  England.  Rush  was  of 
Qualcer  parentage,  and  naturally  was  op- 
posed to  the  business  of  war.  Bagot  had 
seen  enough  of  fighting  to  know  that  U  was 
neither  glorious  nor  amusing.  Rush  wrote 
out  a  memorandum  of  agreement  which  he 
headed  "An  Arrangement."  The  document 
is  written  on  one  side  of  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  and  is  dated  April  28,  1817.  Here  is  a 
copy: 

•1.  The  Naval  Forces  hence  forth  to  be 
maintained  upon  the  Great  Lakes  shall  be 
confined  to  the  following  vessels  on  each 
side. 

■2.  On  Lake  Ontario  one  vessel,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  tons  burden,  carrying 
not  more  than  twenty  men  and  one  eigh- 
teen-pound cannon. 

■3.  On  the  Upper  Lakes  two  vessels,  of 
same  burden,  and  armed  in  a  like  way. 

"4.  On  Lake  Champlain  one  vessel  of  like 
size  and  armament. 

"5.  All  other  armed  vessels  to  be  at  once 
dismantled,  and  no  other  vessels  of  wai- 
shall  be  built  or  armed  along  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  or  on  the  Great  Lakes." 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  agreement  will  con- 
tinue for  all  time.  Both  parties  are  satisfied, 
and  in  fact  so  naturally  has  it  been  accepted 
very  few  know  of  iU  existence.  Here  is  an 
example  that  our  friends  in  Europe  might 
well  ponder  over.  Men  who  tote  pistols  will 
find  reasons  for  using  them,  and  the  nations 
that  have  big  armies  will  find  excuse  for 
testing  their  efficiency.  If  two  countries  can 
make  an  "arrangement"  limiting  armament, 
and  the  arrangement  holds  for  a  hundred 
years,  cannot  nine  countries  do  the  same? 
Then  all  that  is  needed  is  a  few  soldiers  to 
do  police  duty.  Nations  cannot  afford  to  be 
savages  any  more  than  individuals. 

(Vol.  1  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  Selected  Writ- 
ings. Page  159.  )• 


MUNICIPAL   WASTE   TO   ENERGY 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  and  Ohio  today  in  cosponsoring 
this  municipal  waste  to  energy  legisla- 
tion. The  legislation  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  joint  efforts  of  staffs  of 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Science  and  Technology  Committees. 
It  enjoys  bipartisan  support  and 
should  help  to  solve  two  national 
problems  that  are  growing  in 
intensity. 

The  first  is  that  this  bill,  when  en- 
acted into  law,  will  stimulate  the  accel- 
erated development  of  a  new  and  im- 
portant energy  resource:  The  genera- 
tion of  new  sources  of  hydrocarbon 
fuels  from  municipal  waste  streams. 
By  the  use  of  anaerobic  digestion,  we 
can  generate  methane  or  natural  gas 
from  both  liquid  and  solid  municipal 
wastes.  By  the  extraction  of  cellulose 
and  other  hydrocarbons  from  what  is 
now  considered  garbage,  we  can  recov- 
er useful  solid  and,  perhaps,  liquid 
fuels   for   steam,    heat,    and   electric 
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power  generation.  Simultaneously,  we 
can  conserve  the  energy  now  going 
into  the  processing  of  virgin  raw  mate- 
rials by  extracting  and  recycling 
energy -intensive  industrial  feedstocks 
from  these  streams  of  municipal 
waste. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  we  can 
also  reduce  the  volume  of  raw  materi- 
als that  are  now  so  troublesome  for 
many  municipalities.  By  reducing  this 
volume,  we  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
land  and  taxpayers'  dollars  that  are 
now  going  to  transport  and  bury  these 
wastes. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  holds  a 
real  hope  for  saving  of  energy,  materi- 
als, and  money  for  our  economy  and 
reducing  the  overall  cost  of  govern- 
ment.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  SILVIO  O. 
CONTE  IS  COMMENDED  BY  THE 
POPULATION  ACTION  COUNCIL 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Popula- 
tion Action  Council  has  awarded  its 
"Legislator  of  the  Month"  award  to 
Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte  for 
his  outstanding  work  to  promote 
greater  understanding  of  the  difficult 
and  sensitive  issues  underlying  world 
population. 

Population  issues  must  continue  to 
merit  the  attention  of  the  House  be- 
cause of  their  significant  impact  on 
the  content  of  our  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion, our  foreign  policy  in  general,  and 
ultimately  the  security  of  the  world 
we  live  in. 

JJuring  the  next  20  years  mankind 
will  in  all  probability  increase  from  4 
billion  to  6  billion  persons.  In  the 
Third  World  some  80  million  infants 
are  born  each  year— some  30  million  of 
whom  will  die  before  they  are  5  years 
old.  most  from  hunger  related  dic>ease. 
The  President's  Commission  on  World 
Hunger  has  rightly  stated  in  its  De- 
cember 1979  report  that  '.a  hungry 
world  is  an  unstable  world.  •  *  •  "  and 
therefore  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation  to  work  with  the  over- 
populated  countries  of  the  world  to 
solve  these  tremendous  problem^. 

I  commend  the  Population  Action 
Council  for  their  efforts  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  commend  my  colleague. 
Representative  Conte  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  House.  The  announcement 
of  the  award  follows: 

Legislator  of  the  Month 

Each  month  the  Population  Action  Coun- 
cil honors  a  member  of  Congress  for  hu- 
manitarian efforts  in  solving  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complex  challenges  in  the 
decades  ahead— the  world  population  prob- 
lem. RepresenUUve  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Mas- 
sachusetts)  has  l)een  selected  as  PAC's  Leg- 
islator of  the  Month  for  February. 

Expressing  his  concern  about  rampant 
global   population   growth.    Representative 
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Conte  says:  "It  is  a  recent  revelation  that 
national  security  is  a  function  of  adequate 
energy  supplies,  the  continued  viability  of 
the  earths  biological  systems  and  economic 
growth  and  development  worldwide.  Funda- 
mental to  each  of  these  is  the  control  of  de 
bilitating  population  growth.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  shall  continue  to  press  for  the 
enactment  of  appropriate  measures  in  order 
that  we  may  chart  an  effective  course  of 
action  to  deal  with  burgeoning  popula 
ticns." 

The  difference  between  a  politician  and  a 
statesman,  it  has  been  said,  is  that  a  politi- 
cian thinks  only  of  the  next  election,  but  a 
statesman  thinks  of  the  next  generation. 
Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte  exemplifies 
this  definition  of  a  statesman. 

The  Population  Action  Council  is  a  pri- 
vately funded  public  interest  group  studying 
and  reviewing  U.S.  supported  international 
family  planning  and  population  programs 
for  the  developing  world.  These  findings  are 
di.sseminated  to  government  decision- 
makers, the  public  and  the  press. 

PAC  membership  includes  more  than  700 
international  opinion  leaders  and  popula 
tion  specialists  in  more  than  90  countries. 
PAC  is  also  organizing  a  number  of  "gras."^- 
roots"  committees  comprised  of  people  indi- 
cated to  be  most  influential  with  members 
of  Congress— physicians,  educators,  business 
leaders,  ban  'ers.  lawyers  and  scientists 
Each  commitir  r  will  have  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative in  each  congressional  district. 

PAC  functions  under  a  iiine-memljer  gov 
eming  committee  chaired  by  Stewart  R 
Mott.  Director  of  the  Population  Action 
Council  is  Werner  Forno.';.  The  Council  is 
funded  by  private  indivi  iaaU;,  corporations 
and  foundations.  All  rot.tributions  are  tax 
deductible.* 


RESOLUTION  BY  ALBERT  G. 
VINICK 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
drafted  by  Albert  G.  Vinick.  president 
of  the  Lithuanian-American  Council 
of  Lake  County.  Ind.,  in  recognition  of 
the  62d  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Lithuania.  I  commend 
this  statement  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Whereas  February  16.  1980  marks  the  62d 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  to  the 
more  than  700  year-old  Lithuanian  State, 
and 

Whereas  Lithuania  was  recognized  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation  by  the  entire 
free  world— a  member  of  the  League  of  Na 
lions,  however,  she  was  by  force  and  fraud 
occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  disregarding  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
1920.  in  which  Moscow  had  guaranteed 
Lithuania's  independence  forever,  also  dis- 
regarding the  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1926 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  imperialis 
tic  aggressive  colonial  empire,  subjugating 
each  year  new  countries— Lithuania  was  one 
of  its  first  victims.  The  colonies  of  western 
countries  have  regained  their  independ 
ences.  ever«  underdpvploppri  nations  of 
Alnca  and  Asia,  while  Lithuania  is  still  ex- 
posed to  the  most  brutal  Russian  colonial 
oppression  and  exploitation,  and 
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Whereas  the  Soviet  invaders,  even  though 
using  tortures  in  jails,  concentration  camps, 
psychiatric  wards— are  unable  to  suppress 
the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
self  determination:  Now.  therefore,  \)e  it 

Resoli^ed,  That  we  are  grateful  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  adopting 
concurrent  resolution  54,  which  recom- 
mends to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  raise  at  the  Madrid  Conference 
the  right  of  the  Baltic  Slates  for  self  deter- 
mination: to  use  all  available  information 
agencies  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  na- 
tions, the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
under  Moscow's  subjugation— to  use  every 
effort  to  gain  the  support  of  other  nations 
for  the  realization  of  the  independence  of 
the  Baltic  States,  and 

We  are  grateful  to  President  Jimmy 
Carter  for  his  struggle  for  human  rights, 
which  could  include  the  right  of  nations  to 
live  free  and  independent  lives— we  further 
ask  President  Carter  to  use  U.S.  Informa- 
tion agencies  to  support  the  right  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  independence,  and  to  en- 
courage our  allies  to  also  support  the  aims 
of  freedom  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia, and 

That  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Madrid 
Conference  also  include  a  member  of  East- 
em  European  descent,  and  that  the  signa- 
taries  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  would  con- 
demn the  colonial  regime  in  the  Baltic 
States,  supporting  the  aims  of  this  nation 
for  independence,  and 

That  we  express  our  most  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  United  States  Administration 
and  the  Congress,  for  nonrecognition  of  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  request  them  to  use  every  op- 
portunity in  international  forums  and  in 
direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  strongly  support  the  Lithuanian  aims  for 
independence.* 


SUPREME  COURT  UNANIMOUSLY 
.UPHOLDS  WORKERS'  RIGHT  TO 
REFUSE  TO  WORK  IN  IMMI- 
NENT DANGER  SITUATIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Supreme  Court  ruled  unani- 
mously that  a  worker  has  the  right  to 
refuse  to  work  in  imminent  danger  sit- 
uations. The  significance  of  this  deci- 
sion is  that  it  upholds  an  OSHA  regu- 
lation, issued  pursuant  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
which  states  that: 

If  the  employee,  with  no  reasonable  alter- 
native, refuses  in  good  faith  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  dangerous  condition,  he  would  be 
protected  again.^t  sut>sequent  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  case  Involved  two  maintenance 
workers  at  a  manufacturing  plant  of 
Whirlpool  Corp.  in  Marion.  Ohio,  who 
refused  to  work  on  suspended  mesh 
screens  used  to  catch  appliance  parts 
falling  from  conveyor  belts.  The  work- 
ers believed  the  screens  to  be  weak  be- 
cause some  employees  had  previously 
fallen  'hrough  these  screens  resulting 
in  the  death  of  one  worker.  According 
to  the  Court,  it  Is  up  to  the  worker  to 
individually  decide  when  the  job  is  too 
hazardous.    The   Justices   also   noted 
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that  the  worker's  fear  of  risk  would 
have  to  be  a  reasonable  one  and  would 
have  to  be  sincere. 

This  decision  represents  an  impor- 
tant victory  for  the  safety  of  working 
men  and  women  in  this  country. 
Workers  no  longer  have  to  choose  be- 
tween their  Jobs  or  their  Ilves.« 


NATIONS  AUTO  DEALERS  SUP- 
PORT CAPITAL  COST  RECOV- 
ERY 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  close  friend  William 
Doenges.  of  Bartlesville.  Okla..  recent- 
ly stepped  down  as  president  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associ- 
ation. George  Irvin.  of  Denver,  Colo., 
has  now  assumed  the  role  of  leader- 
ship in  1980  for  this  active  and  con- 
structive organization. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  from  Mr. 
Irvin's  inaugural  address  at  the  yfADA 
63d  Annual  Convention  that  NADA  is 
continuing  to  express  strong  support 
for  H.R.  4646,  the  Capital  Cost  Recov- 
ery Act.  Congressman  Barber  B.  Cona- 
BLE  and  I  sponsored  this  bill  along 
with  282  of  our  House  colleagues. 

I  believe  Mr.  Irvin's  speech  provides 
a  very  clear  assessment  of  the  major 
economic  hurdles  affecting  U.S.  busi- 
ness in  the  months  ahead,  and  what 
we  in  the  Congress  need  to  do  to  re- 
store American  economic  growth  and 
productivity.  I  commend  both  my 
friend  Bill  Doenges  for  a  job  well 
done,  and  offer  my  congratulations  to 
George  Irvin  for  the  difficult  role  he 
has  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
automobile  dealers.  I  will  include  Mr. 
Irvin's  inaugural  speech  at  this  point 
for  my  colleagues  who  will  certainly 
l)enefit  from  his  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations: 

Text  of  Remarks  by  George  S.  Irvin 

Nothing  has  impacted  the  first  80  years  of 
this  century  more  than  the  automobile.  The 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  the  spectre  of  space 
shots  and  the  adventure  of  jet  travel  are 
mammoth.  But  the  impact  of  the  family  car 
is  even  bigger.  The  individuals's  right  to 
move  freely,  the  adventure  of  travel,  the 
economics  of  automotive  commerce  and  the 
liberty  connected  with  easy  movement  have 
become  our  greatest  legacy. 

As  I  assume  the  presidency  of  this  organi- 
zation. I  believe  I  am  becoming  leader  of  our 
nation  s  finest  force  to  defend,  to  develop 
and  to  improve  our  personal  mobility.  The 
automobile  dealers  -  of  America  are  the 
spokesmen,  the  craftsmen  and  the  proven 
champion  of  individual  drivers— those  150 
million  prople  who  use  their  cars  for  work, 
for  play  and  for  their  comfortable  survival. 
It  is  my  pledge  to  strengthen  our  roles  as 
dealers  by  improving  your  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association. 

I  have  no  great  jsrogram  of  Irmovation  nor 
transformation  of  NADA.  Instead,  I  will 
quietly  play  the  role  of  perfecting  the  good: 
improving  the  working  parts.  I  will  ask 
members,  directors  and  the  staff  to  Join  in  a 
precise  tune-up  of  NADA  machinery. 
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But  do  not  mistake  the  quiet  approach  for 
a  weakness  or  timidity.  I  will  speak  out  on 
the  issues  affecting  dealers'  business:  I  will 
address  problems  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try: I  wUl  keep  NADA  active  in  poUtlcal  af- 
fairs. 

Not  the  least  of  these  issues  is  imported 
automobiles. 

We  must  remember  that  two  out  of  three 
dealers  in  America  sell  imports.  I  mean  that 
17,500  of  the  28.000  dealerships  in  America 
are  involved  with  international  commerce. 
We  love  our  country.  We  support  national 
industry.  But,  we  are  alert  to  the  realities  of 
the  marketplace. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  the 
impact  that  Imports  have  on  our  domestic 
economy.  We  recognize  that  the  $9  billion 
of  Japanese  cars  imported  last  year  equal 
the  deficit  in  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. We  hasten  to  add.  however,  that 
Japan  sold  us  a  total  of  $26  billion  in  goods 
and  we  sold  Japan  $17  billion  of  our  proH- 
ucts. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Japan  is 
our  ally  in  the  Far  East,  a  barrier  against 
Russian  expansion,  and  that  Japan's 
strength  is  important. 

Yet.  last  year.  Japan  had  an  overall  deficit 
of  trade  even  though  its  balance  w:th  the  U. 
S.  was  favorable.  Yes.  we  need  to  trade  with 
Japan.  Nonetheless,  we  are  all  affected  by 
unfavorable  balances  and  by  increases  in  im- 
ports. 

A  simple  answer  would  be  tariffs  and 
quotas  or  complex  "local  content"  require- 
ments. NADA  has  oppposed  these  in  the 
past.  We  still  oppose  them.  Tariffs  and 
quotas  failed  in  the  past  and  they  would  fail 
today. 

To  clarify  this  position.  NADA  directors- 
reiterating  that  this  association  represents 
both  dealerships  with  and  without  im- 
ports-have issued  the  following  policy 
statement: 

One:  NADA  "believes  that  the  interests  of 
dealers  and  their  employees,  manufacturers 
and  consumers  will  be  served  best  if  auto- 
motive trade  is  kept  free  of  artificial  t>ar- 
riers." 

Two:  NADA  "believes  that  free  trade 
among  nations  promotes  economic  well 
t>eing  of  all  nations  and  that  free  trade  must 
be  reciprocal." 

Three:  NADA  is  "opposed  to  any  form  of 
quotas  or  tariffs  on  imported  vehicles  be- 
cause such  action  would  be  contrary  to  free 
enterprise  principles  which  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be.  our  industry's  strength." 

I  believe  this  is  a  responsible  position, 
taken  in  spite  of  pressure  from  inside  and 
outside  our  industry.  It  is  the  position  that 
is  best  for  all  dealers  and  NADA  represents 
all  dealers. 

I  remind  you  that  during  the  late  hours  of 
the  night  during  the  U.  S.  Senate  debate  on 
the  Chrysler  bin  that  our  President.  Bill 
Doenges  a  Ford  dealer,  was  in  the  Senate 
lobby  fighting  for  Chrysler  dealers.  As  your 
1980  president.  I  am  going  to  represent  you 
whether  you  sell  imports  or  domestic  and 
regardless  of  makes. 

All  dealers  must  be  united  all  the  way,  all 
(he  time,  under  the  NADA  umbrella.  If  one 
dealer  has  a  problem,  it  is  the  problem  of  all 
dealers. 

Yet,  our  country  has  problems. 

Without  any  threats  of  recriminations.  I 
strongly  and  personally  urge  our  friends  in 
Japan  and  our  allies  in  Europe  to  build  fac- 
tories in  America:  to  hire  our  work  force, 
and  to  enrich  freedom  of  trade  among  free 
people  everywhere.  That  would  be  good  for 
America  and  good  for  their  business. 

To  express  and  press  this  view  of  friend- 
ship and  offer  of  advice,  I  am  today  an- 
nouncing my  plans  to  travel  to  Japan  in  the 
near  future  to  meet  with  the  manufactur- 
ers. I  believe  they  will  respond  to  the  olive 
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branch  of  welcome  from  dealers  far  more 
readily  than  harshness  or  threats. 

Throughout  thte  year,  I  also  will  be  urging 
American  manufacturers  to  fight  for  their 
share  of  the  market  using  old  fashion 
Yankee  enterprise.  They  must  continue  to 
team-up  with  their  dealers  to  compete  in  an 
arena  of  free  trade. 

To  this  plea.  Chrysler  has  already  re- 
sponded with  guarantees. 
GM  and  Ford  responded  with  rebates. 
These  are  good  measures  that  build  floor 
traffic.  Floor  traffic  buUds  sales. 

NADA  also  asked  for  floor  plan  relief.  The 
10  per  cent  cap  for  Ford  dealers  is  impor- 
tant tonic  and  this  Chevy  dealer  want5  the 
same  kind  of  medicine  from  GM. 

Our  team  efforts  are  getting  resulU.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  January  sales  of  new 
cars  were  up  4.8%;  totalling  nearly  $15  bil- 
lion. This  is  the  reward  of  dealer-manufac- 
turer cooperation,  the  resurging  "Buy  Now" 
spirit  and  hard  work  by  good  salesmen. 

We  want  even  greater  factory  support  this 
year.  And  dealers,  through  NADA.  will  be 
on  the  front  line  with  the  manufacturers  to 
improve  policies  and  program  that  affect 
business— both  in  marketing  and  produc- 
tion. 

During  the  recent  White  House  Small 
Business  Conference,  where  1  and  many 
other  NADA  members  participated,  a  dra- 
matic message  of  the  needs  and  approaches 
to  capital  formation  was  reverberated  to  our 
political  leaders.  We  all  know  that  greater 
productivity  is  necessary.  As  the  first  step  in 
improving  production,  industry  must  have 
more  capital  for  modernization.  NADA. 
during  the  balance  of  this  year,  will  be 
pressing  for  a  tax  cut  in  Congress.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  well-reasoned,  carefully-fash- 
ioned reduction  in  taxes  is  the  key  to  capital 
formation,  stronger  competition  and  greater 
productivity. 

As  businessmen,  we  want  a  review  of  the 
depreciation  schedules.  Most  carefully,  we 
are  looking  at  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery 
Act,  led  by  Congressmen  Jones  and  Conable. 
as  a  means  to  clarify  depreciation  schedules 
over  the  ambiguous  "useful  life  theory" 
that  leaves  businessmen  guessing.  That  bill 
may  be  the  centerpiece  of  tax  relief  for  busi- 
ness. Dealers  must  urge  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  support  us. 

Other  relief  that  I— like  many  of  my  pred- 
ecessors—seek is -from  useless,  costly  govern- 
ment regulations.  Let  us  not  cheer  too 
loudly:  many  regulations,  most  laws  and  a 
strong  government  behoove  our  citizenry 
and  strenghten  our  business.  We  must  not 
wantonly  or  carelessly  attack  government 
regul?.t)o-s.  Instead,  we  must  comb  the  law 
books  and  Federal  Register  to  find— and 
defllj  I  ;irr.inate— bad  laws  and  rules. 

The  worse  of  the  bureaucracies  we  must 
confront  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
My  own  dealership  has  had  differences  with 
the  FTC.  so  I  speak  from  experience.  I 
pledge  to  continue  to  fight  against  the  used 
car  rules  and  the  crash  part  regulations. 
However,  I  will  speak  out  for  good  programs 
and  healthy  actions. 

I  am  concerned  about  our  energy  supply: 
both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  businessman 
whose  product  runs  on  petroleum.  I  believe 
the  National  administration.  In  iU  rebuff  to 
Russian  aggression,  is  proper  in  defending 
Middle  East  oil  supplies. 

Gasoline  rationing,  as  proposed  by  a  few, 
is  a  last  resort.  It  is  not  practical,  it  is  not 
possible  to  fairly  administer  and  it  Is  not  po- 
litical. I  am  opposed  to  gasoline  rationing. 
Conservation  is  wonderful;  but  we  can  con- 
serve without  restricting  our  economy  or 
our  freedom  to  travel. 

Tax  policy  should  spur  domestic  energy 
production.  Our  government  absolutely 
should  be  aiding— with  tax  incentives  and 
research  grants— the  search  for  synthetic 
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fuels  and  promising  innovation  such  as 
shale  oil  recovery.  These  are  great  public 
programs  that  NADA  has  championed 
through  hard  lobbying  and  solid  political 
action— efforts  that  will  be  redoubled  this 
year. 

I  am  concerned  that  about  7,000  auto- 
mobile and  truck  dealers  in  this  country  are 
not  members  of  our  association.  The  truth 
Is  that  the  21.000  dues-paying  dealers  are 
carrying  the  load  for  our  industry.  I  will 
press  for  increased  membership. 

I  believe  that  services  of  NADA;  DEAC. 
our  20  groups,  the  Buy  Now  campaign,  in- 
dustry and  government  relations  and  our 
growing  Autocap  program  help  all  dealers— 
whether  they  are  members  or  non-members. 

My  main  aim  is  to  improve  these  pro- 
grams and  to  give  them  all  my  support. 
More.  I  will  be  calling  these  benefiU  to  non- 
members'  attention  and  urging  them  to  Join. 
NADA  must  rise  to  all  challenges  to  dealers. 
But  equally  we  need  100%  support  and  par- 
ticipation by  dealers.  And,  at  this  point.  I 
want  to  Invite  them  and  you  to  our  conven- 
tion next  year  In  Los  Angeles.  Lets  have  a 
great  showing  as  a  sign  of  strength. 

The  strength  of  NADA  is  teamwork 
among  members,  our  directors,  and  our  com- 
mittee chairmeh.  who  give  guidance  to  our 
staff.  I  have  spent  a  year  on  Bill  Doenges' 
team  and  I  expect  to  keep  the  team  spirit 
alive  and  working. 

NADA  has  the  leadership  that  under- 
stands the  needs  and  problems  of  dealers. 
We  wiU  carry  your  message  to  the  factories, 
to  the  goverrmient  and  to  the  public. 

We  will  lead.  We  will  be  tough.  We  will 
win.  Thank  you.* 


BEING  A  SOVIET  IS  NEVER 
HAVING  TO  SAY  yOURE  SORRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OP  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Carter  and  the  boys  at  Foggy  Bottom 
have  once  again  proven  their  ability  to 
totally  misread  a  situation  and  come 
out  on  the  Wrong  side  of  an  issue.  Last 
night  the  President  mentioned  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  help  the  Soviets 
assure  the  neutrality  of  Afghanistan 
in  exchange  for  having  the  U.S.S.R. 
pull  all  or  most  of  its  troops  out  of 
that  nation.  Not  surprisingly  Brezhnev 
has  received  this  offer  in  a  favorable 
light.  If  all  goes  well  the  Kremlin 
might  be  able,  with  U.S.  aid,  to  save 
face  in  Afghanistan,  keep  some  influ- 
ence in  the  region,  and  have  its  troops 
home  in  time  to  welcome  the  U.S.  ath- 
letes to  the  Moscow  games.  I  am  sure 
glad  Jimmy  knows  how  to  teach  the 
Soviets  a  lesson  about  American  re- 
solve. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
regardless  of  the  alarmist  rhetoric  of 
the  President,  was  based  on  a  need  to 
tighten  Soviet  control  of  the  country 
more  than  a  need  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary presence  closer  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  All  indications  showed  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  already  had  substantial 
forces  within  the  country  prior  to  the 
invasion.  It  was  only  when  rebel 
groups  formed  to  oppoSe  this  presence 
that  an  invasion  needed  to  be  mount- 
ed.  American   assistance   in   assuring 
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neutrality  would  allow  the  Soviets  a 
chance  to  "neutralize."  those  rebel 
groups  while  leaving  the  door  open  for 
future  use  of  the  country  as  a  thor- 
oughfare for  its  armored  incursions 
Into  the  region. 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves.  The 
Carter  position  on  Afghanistan  plays 
right  Into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin's 
peace  offensive.  Under  the  present  cir- 
ctunstances  a  neutral  Afghanistan 
would  Just  mean  the  Soviets  could  con- 
solidate power  through  covert  means 
and  get  off  the  hook  for  their  blatant 
aggression.  Unless  the  forces  of  free- 
dom, that  have  valiantly  fought  off  ar- 
mored divisions  with  ancient  weapons, 
are  allowed  to  have  the  support  they 
deserve  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
before  Afghanistan  is  fully  under  the 
wing  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Any  assurance  of 
neutrality  only  delays  the  inevitable. 
Jimmy  has  once  again  fallen  for  the 
most  consistant  of  Soviet  positions: 
What's  ours  is  ours,  the  rest  is  negoti- 
able.* 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 


or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  of  this  body  to  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  one  of  my  South 
Dakota  constituents,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Patnoe.  of  Clark  County,  S.  Dak.,  re- 
garding the  plight  of  today's  agricul- 
tural sector. 

Farmers  are  being  caught  in  an  un- 
precedented cost-price  squeeze,  with 
cost  of  production  figures  inflating  at 
BJi  astronomical  rate.  Recent  estimates 
place  fertilizer  costs  up  by  35  percent, 
fuel  prices  up  by  83  percent,  and  inter- 
est costs  up  by  43  percent. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Lawrence  writes 
about  a  local  tract  of  land  owned  by  a 
veterans  organization  in  Clark  County. 
This  organization,  with  volunteer 
labor  and  no  return  on  the  investment 
for  equipment,  realized  a  meager  $998 
on  a  146  acre  tract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  are  not  looking 
for  a  handout,  nor  are  they  seeking 
further  subsidization.  Until  the  Feder- 
al Government  gives  its  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  agricultural  sector,  we  will 
continue  to  hear  from  farmers  like 
Lawrence  who  can't  compete  with  the 
preembargo  astronomical  costs  of  pro- 
duction figures,  and  realize  income  fig- 
ures that  the  USDA  predicts  for  1980 
down  by  20  percent.  Farmers  are  not 
only  the  cornerstone  of  our  domestic 
economy,  but  without  agricultural  pro- 
duction, our  foreign  balance  of  trade 
would  be  in  shambles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  give 
them  the  recognition  that  they  sorely 
deserve.  I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Pat- 
noe's  letter  in  the  Record: 
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RAYMOiro.  S.  Dak.. 
January  30,  1980. 

Dear  Coit4yiESSiiAi«  Daschle  I  have  been 
wanting  to  write  you  since  you  were  at  our 
home  on  Jan.  I6th  to  tell  you  what  a  pleas- 
ure it  was.  Everyone  that  was  here  thought 
it  was  great  and  we  had  many  enquiries 
from  other  people  in  the  County  as  to  our 
turnout.  Time  was  the  only  thing  lacking; 
but  I  know  your  time  is  limited. 

We  didn't  get  to  d'scuss  the  farm  program 
very  much  so  will  try  to  give  you  a  few 
thoughts  and  figures  to  maybe  help  you. 
Monsle  and  I  have  Just  completed  our  farm 
records  for  1979.  We  grossed  (54,600  which 
Is  better  than  usual,  but  our  expenses  were 
more  also,  $26,000  and  (18,000  capital  ex- 
penditures so  we  end  up  with  $10,600  for  the 
three  of  us  at  home  and  also  helping  a  girl 
in  college.  In  1980  fuel  and  fertilizer  will  be 
up  30  to  50  percent  so  things  are  not  going 
to  get  better.  We  had  above  normal  yields  In 
our  area  but  If  crops  drop  back  to  average 
yields  and  the  prices  for  crops  stay  as  they 
are  there  is  no  way  I  can  stey  on  the  farm. 
Tom  you  can  ask  any  one  In  the  County  and 
they  will  tell  you  I  am  as  conservative  as 
any  farmer  in  the  area. 

I  will  give  you  some  figures  on  a  146  A. 
tract  of  land  that  Legion  Post  209  operates 
near  Raymond.  The  members  till  the 
ground  and  seed  it  In  the  spring  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  we  furnish  the  equipment  and  do 
the  tabor  and  charge  the  Legion  only  for 
the  fuel  and  seed.  We  have  it  sprayed  for 
weeds,  swathed  and  combined  and  this  Is 
the  way  it  turns  out  for  1979. 
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With  no  Investment  in  equipment  and 
labor  donated  in  1980  we  will  have  to  fertil- 
ize at  about  $19.00  per  A.,  so  you  can  see 
what  that  will  do  to  our  net.  These  figures 
were  on  $3.50  for  wheat.  If  they  were  at 
$4.00  a  bu.  it  would  be  $707.00  net  or  $4.84 
per  A. 

You  can  check  the  Minnesota  grain 
market  and  they  quote  14  percent  protein 
wheat  at  $4.04  and  at  Clark  at  $3.40.  It  looks 
to  me  that  to  spend  much  time  trying  to 
beef  up  the  loan  price  and  reserve  program 
Is  a  waste  of  time.  If  we  can't  get  $4.50  to 
$5.00  for  wheat  w^  are  not  going  to  be 
around  to  see  another  Farm  Bill  written. 

The  farm  papers  are  full  of  farms  for  sale 
and  with  interest  rate  as  It  Is.  not  many 
buyers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  PaTnoe.* 


RETIREMENT  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN 
BUCYK 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  triumph  of  our  fantastic 
U.S.  Olympic  hockey  team  is  still  fresh 
in  all  of  our  minds,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  a  brief  tribute 
to  an  American  hockey  legend,  John 
"the.  Chief"  Bucyk.  fonner  captain  of 
the  Boston  Bruii^ 
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In  a  few  weeks,  on  the  night  of 
March  13  in  the  Boston  Garden,  the 
Boston  Bniins  professional  hockey  as- 
sociation will  honor  the  Chief  by  retir- 
ing his  famous  No.  9  Jersey,  a  distinc- 
tion given  to  few  athletes  in  any  sport. 
After  a  remarkable  23-year  career  in 
professional  hockey.  21  of  which  were 
played  with  the  Bruins,  John  Bucyk  is 
hanging  up  his  skates  for  the  last 
time.  This  beloved  si>orts  hero  and 
friend  of  Massachusetts  is  retiring 
from  the  game  he  loves,  as  one  writer 
stated  it,  "with  all  the  grace  and 
honor  that  epitomizes  the  ideal  ath- 
lete, the  true  sportsman." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  from  Massachu- 
setts know  so  well,  the  Chief  Is  truly 
an  outstanding  sportsman  who  has 
brightened  the  lives  of  many  people, 
both  through  his  hockey  talent&  and 
off-the-lce  charitable  works.  The  KHL 
record  book  and  the  Bruin's  team  rec- 
ords bear  convincing  testimony  to  the 
talent  and  accomplishments  of  John 
during  his  career.  While  playing  for 
Boston,  he  established  IS  individual 
career,  season,  and  game  records.  He 
has  twice  received  the  Elizabeth  C. 
Dufresne  trophy,  1962-63  and  1965-66, 
as  the  Boston  player  who  has  been 
outstanding  in  home  games.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  elected  to  the  NHL  all- 
star  team  in  1967-68  and  1970-71. 

However,  perhaps  most  illustrative 
of  John  Bucyk's  career  are  his  two 
lady  BYNG  memorial  trophies,  1970- 
71  and  1973-74.  This  prestigious  award 
of  professional  sport  is  given  to  the 
NHL  player  exhibiting  the  best  type 
of  sportsmanship  and  gentlemanly 
conduct,  combined  with  a  high  stand- 
ard of  playing  ability.  Recently,  in 
1977,  the  Chief  was  again  the  recipient 
of  a  distinguished  award,  the  Lester 
Patrick  award  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  hockey  in  the  United 
States. 

John's  career  spans  some  of  the 
most  exciting  years  in  professional 
hockey  history.  He  has  played  with 
the  hockey  legends  and  in  the  new  ex- 
panded league  of  young  teams  and 
new  stars.  He  has  seen  seasons  of  dis- 
appointment and  injury,  and  those  of 
personal  reward  and  victory.  As  cap- 
tain of  the  Bruins,  he  has  twice  car-, 
ried  the  coveted  Stanley  Cup  trophy 
aroimd  the  hockey  rink.  Throughout 
his  great  career,  the  Chief  has  always 
been  a  man  of  compassion  and  hu- 
manitarian concern.  He  has  truly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  public  figure 
who  genuinely  cares  about  people  and 
their  problems.  Alongside  his  hockey 
career  has  been  his  total  commitment 
to  a  belief  in  civic  responsibility.  For 
more  than  10  years,  he  has  served  as 
Massachusetts  State  chairman  to  the 
Heart  Fund.  He  has  unselfishly  given 
of  his  time  to  promote  the  Heart  Fund 
and  its  good  works  and  has  been  equal- 
ly as  helpful  to  many  other  worth- 
while charitable  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  share  this  story  of  the 
Chief  with  our  colleagues.  On  the 
night  of  March  13,  in  historic  Boston 
Garden,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
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and  throughout  the  sporting  world 
will  be  paying  tribute  to  a  true  sports- 
man, one  who  has  performed  so  nobly 
both  In  and  out  of  the  arena.9 


THE  RECLAMATION  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OrCAUrORHIA 
XN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
96th  Congress  convened  last  year  with 
the  intention  of  being  an  oversight 
Congress,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
blity  of  reviewing  outdated  laws  and 
regulations  and  making  appropriate 
changes  in  public  policy  where  neces- 
sary. Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced HM.  6618  to  reform  the  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1902.  because  I  believe 
that  this  78-year-old  law  needs  to  be 
updated  in  order  to  reflect  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  our  society. 

The  Reclamation  Act,  which  has 
provided  for  the  irrigation  of  over  9 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  17  Western 
States  and  Hawaii,  was  enacted  at  a 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  the 
West  was  stiU  being  won.  when  a 
family  could  load  all  of  its  belongings 
into  a  horse-drawn  wagon  and  set  out 
toward  untamed  coimtry  to  build  a 
new  home  and  life  for  themselves. 

In  essence,  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902  was  an  extension  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862.  During  the  debate 
on  the  1902  act.  Congressman  Reeder 
of  Kansas  told  his  colleagues: 

The  question.  In  fact.  Is  whether  we  shall 
enact  a  new  homestead  law  which  will  be 
applicable  to  the  vast  area  of  arid  public 
lands  which  remain  unsettled,  and  which 
cannot  be  settled  until  In  some  way  water  is 
brought  within  reach  of  those  who  seek 
homes  on  the  lands. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  back  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, our  Nation's  population  was  ex- 
panding rapidly;  yet.  most  of  the  pop- 
ulace had  not  taken  Horace  Greely's 
advice  and  "gone  west."  While  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States 
had  surpassed  the  76  million  mark  in 
1900,  the  combined  population  of  the 
17  Western  States  and  territories  was 
Just  over  11  million.  The  primary 
motive  and  purpose  of  the  original 
Reclamation  Act  was,  in  fact,  to  assist 
in  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  Western  States  and  territories. 

Senator  Hansbrough  of  North 
Dakota  led  the  fight  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1902  act  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  During  the  debate  on  that  leg- 
islation he  staled: 

•  •  •  the  pmpose  of  this  bill  is  to  open  up 
certain  areas  in  the  Western  country  to  set- 
tlement under  the  homestead  laws. 

In  1902,  we  did  need  to  develop  a 
plan  to  encourage  people  to  settle  in 
the  West.  The  census  f igtires  for  these 
17  Western  States  indicate  that  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  has  indeed 
served  Its  purpose  well.  In  fact,  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  East,  whose 
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states  stand  to  lose  congressional 
seats  In  the  next  redistricting,  would 
even  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  it  has 
worked  too  well. 

In  the  1980's.  the  problem  is  no 
longer  finding  ways  to  settle  the  West, 
but  rather  finding  the  best  ways  In 
which  to  manage  our  vital  resources, 
particularly  water.  The  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Council  reported  in  the  Na- 
tion's Water  Resources  197&-2000: 

Without  intensified  dedication  to  careful 
management  of  water  resources,  pressures 
from  our  technological  society  will  continue 
to  deplete  and  degrade  the  Nation's  water 
suiply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1980  (H.R.  6618)  will 
change  our  reclamation  program  from 
that  of  a  settlement  program  to  a 
water  resource  management  program. 
The  need  for  this  change  in  emphasis 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  which  announced  last 
November  that  It  was  changing  the 
name  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation— 
the  agency  that  was  established  with 
the  1902  act— to  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service.  Commissioner  Hlg- 
glnson,  who  has  remained  as  the  chief 
executive  of  the  new  agency  explained 
that: 

The  initial  purpose  of  reclaimlns  arid 
western  lands  has  expanded  to  a  much 
broader  responsibility  for  water  and  power 
resources  management. 

My  biU.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  update  the 
reclamation  laws,  making  them  con- 
sistent with  this  administrative 
change. 

By  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  would  like  to  know  just 
exactly  how  H.R.  6618  will  change  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws.  The  Recla- 
mation Reform  Act  of  1980  has  three 
primary  objectives:  First,  to  target  the 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  small  farming 
operations:  second,  to  encourage 
better  water  management  and  conser- 
vation through  progressive  water  pric- 
ing techniques:  and  third,  to  allow  eco- 
nomics, and  not  the  -^^ederal  Govern- 
ment, dictate  the  size  of  farms. 

I.  TAJtCETINC  THZ  FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  TO  TH« 
SMAU.  FARMING  OPERATION 

One  of  the  biggest  misconceptions 
about  the  subsidy  In  the  reclamation 
program  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  always  focused  on  the  size  of  the 
farm  and  not  on  the  amount  of  water 
used.  The  subsidy  is  not  in  the  land, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  rather,  In  the  water. 
For  instance.  If  one  160-acre  farm  uses 
4  acre  feet  of  water  per  acre  for  a  total 
of  640  acre  feet  of  water  and  another 
160-acre  farm  In  the  same  district  uses 
3  acre  feet  of  water  per  acre  for  a  total 
of  480  acre  feet  of  water,  the  first 
farmer  receives  more  Federal  subsidy 
than  the  second.  Therefore,  by  limit- 
ing the  amoimt  of  land  that  a  farmer 
can  own  and  receive  Federal  project 
water  for.  we  have  not  directly  limited 
the  amount  of  subsidy  that  a  farmer 
receives.  More  Importantly,  we  have 
not  encoufliged  more  efficient  water 
use. 

Now,  do  not  get  me  wrong.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  price 
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the  small  farmer  out  of  business,  but  I 
do  want  to  stress  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  most  direct  and  effective  way  to 
target  the  subsidy  In  this  program  is 
through  pricing.  In  my  bill,  I  have  es- 
tablished a  subsid}'  scale  based  upon 
the  amount  of  water  used. 

Farming  operations  purchasing  2.700 
acre  feet  of  water  or  less  per  year  will 
pay,  on  a  per-acre-feet  basis,  the  base 
cost  for  the  water.  The  base  cost, 
which  will  be  determined  on  a  dlstrlct- 
by-dlstrict  basis,  is  essentially  the 
price  currently  being  paid  for  sut>sl- 
dized  water  in  that  district.  Farming 
operations  purchasing  more  than  3,600 
acre  feet  of  water  per  year  will  pay,  on 
a  per-acre-foot  basis,  the  full  cost  for 
the  water.  The  full  cost,  which  also 
will  be  determined  on  a  distrlct-by-dis- 
trict  basis,  is  derived  by  taking  the 
base  cost  and  adding  to  it  a  surcharge 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
existing  annual  contractural  obliga- 
tion for  construction  charges  and  the 
fuU  construction  charges  properly  al- 
located to  irrlgati6n.  with  Interest, 
over  the  remaining  term  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
The  Interest  rate  calculations  will  be 
consistent  with  the  interest  rate  provi- 
sion in  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956. 

Because  the  goal  of  most  small  farm- 
ers is  to  continually  increase  the  size 
and  scope  of  their  operations.  I  have 
included  in  my  bill  an  expansion  rate 
for  those  farming  operations  that  use 
more  than  2.700  acre-feet  of  water  but 
less  than  3,600  acre-feet  of  water.  This 
expansion  rate  is  calculated  by  taking 
the  difference  between  the  full  cost 
rate  and  the  base  cost  rate  and  apply- 
ing it  to  a  10-step  progressive  pricing 
scale. 

I  imagine  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  know  what 
method  I  use<^  In  deriving  the  figures 
2.700  acre-feet  of  water  and  3.600  acre- 
feet  of  water.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  recom- 
mended that  the  acreage  limitation  be 
increased  to  allow  farms  the  size  of 
960  acres  or  less  to  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral project  water.  According  to  Secre- 
tary Cecil  Andrus,  97.5  percent  of  the 
farming  operations  In  the  reclamation 
program  are  within  this  960  acre  limit. 
I  have  taken  the  Department's  acreage 
figure  and  multiplied  it  by  the  average 
amount  of  project  water  that  has  been 
delivered,  per  acre,  to  farms  In  the  rec- 
lamation program.  This  10-year  aver- 
age, which  was  calculated  using  data 
provided  by  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service,  came  out  to  2.81  acre 
feet  of  water.  Therefore,  when  you 
multiply  960  by  2.81,  and  round  If  off, 
you  get  2.700  acre-feet  of  water.  I  do 
not  claim  that  this  number  is  a  cure- 
all  or  that  everyone  will  be  satisfied 
with  it,  but  I  do  believe  that  i^  repre- 
sents a  fair  and  prudent  basis  for  tar- 
geting the  subsidy  to  the  small  farm- 
ing operations.  The  higher  figure, 
3,600  acre-feet  of  water,  was  derived 
by  multiplying,  and  rounding  off.  the 
10-year  average.  2.81  acre-feet  of 
water,  by  1.280  acres,  the  farm  size  our 
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colleagues    in    the    Senate    thought 
should  be  eligible  for  the  subsidy. 

2.  ENCOURAGING  BXTTER  WATER  MANAGEMENT 
AMD  CONSERVATIOll 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office— 

The  greatest  potential,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  need,  for  l)etter  water  management 
and  conservation  is  in  the  irrigated  areas  of 
the  West.  Crop  irrigation  accounts  for  over 
80  percent  of  water  consumption,  most  of 
which  occurs  in  the  arid  and  semiarld  West. 

In  1978,  the  President  sent  Congress 
a  message  on  the  national  water  policy 
in  which  he  recognized  that  conserva- 
tion should  be  the  cornerstone  of  our 
national  policy.  The  President  also 
stated  in  that  message  that  the  man- 
agement of  water  resources  should  pri- 
marily be  the  responsibility  of  the 
States.  While  I  totally  agree  with  the 
President's  first  statement,  I  also  tend 
to  believe  that  In  some  areas  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  responsibili- 
ty to  lead  the  way  in  water  manage- 
ment. Particularly,  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  reclamation  program  should 
be  a  prime  area  in  which  to  promote 
new  water  management  policies.  Un- 
fortunately, though,  some  of  these 
policies  have  not  been  advocated  for 
the  reclamation  program  because  the 
debate  on  this  issue  has  been  very 
emotional  and  political.  Again,  I  refer 
to  the  experts  in  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  who  report- 
Some  techniques  (for  improving  water  use 
efficiency)  which  could  be  effective,  but  are 
sensitive  issues,  are  water-pricing  policies 
which  are  a  disincentive  to  excessive  use, 
such  as:  (1)  Charging  progressively  higher 
rates  as  greater  quantities  of  water  are  used 
and  (2)  eliminating  or  reducing  Federal  sub- 
sidles  to  recipients  of  Irrigation  water  from 
Federal  projects. 

This  polM^,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  also 
explored  by  the  Departments  of  Inte- 
rior. Agriculture,  and  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  in  their  inter- 
agency task  force  report  entitled.  "Ir- 
rigation Water  Use  and  Management." 
They  reported  that: 

Water  pricing  should  be  considered  by  all 
supplying  organizations  as  a  means  to  con- 
serve water.  Several  Federal  agencies— prin- 
cipally the  Bureau  of  Reclamation— some 
State  agencies,  and  many  local  organiza- 
tions have  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
water  pricing  policies.  Rate  structures  can 
be  adjusted  to  lower  base  rates  but  make 
those  increments  of  water  use  in  excess  of 
needs  for  efficient  Irrigation  more  costly.  In 
this  way.  water  users  must  consider  whether 
additional  increments  of  water  are  cost  ef- 
fective. 

The  interagency  task  force  conclud- 
ed that  this  type  of  policy: 

.  .  .  encourages  more  efficient  use  of 
water,  improved  facilities,  and  good  manage- 
ment practices. 

S.  ALLOWING  ECONOMICS,  AND  NOT  THE 
GOVERNMENT,  DICTATE  THg  SIZE  OF  FARMS 

If  H.R.  6618  is  enacted.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  hope  that  It  is.  we  truly  will 
have  a  situation  in  which  economics, 
and  not  the  Federal  Government,  will 
dictate  the  size  of  farms.  I  know  of  no 
other  Federal  assistance  program  In 
which  a  business  is  told  that  It  cannot 
expand  Its  operation.  Granted,  many 
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programs  cut  off  assistance  once  the 
business  has  grown  and  reached  cer- 
tain levels  of  success,  but  then,  that  is 
the  purpose  of  these  programs,  to 
assist  the  smaller  businesses  so  that 
they  can  grow.  Remember,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  my  bill,  the  subsidy  will  be 
cut  off  once  a  farming  operation  pur- 
chases more  than  3,600  acre  feet  of 
project  water.  The  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1980  will  modify  the 
present  reclamation  program  so  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  the  only  Federal  as- 
sistance program  to  limit  a  small  busi- 
ness from  growing.  I  see  no  logical 
reason  why  this  Federal  assistance 
program  should  not  be  consistent  with 
all  of  the  other  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

In  1902,  when  Congress  was  consid- 
ering the  Reclamation  Act.  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  was  their  intention  that 
160-acre  farms  should  remain  that  size 
throughout  eternity.  Remember,  Con- 
gress was  only  trying  to  get  people  to 
move  out  West.  One  of  the  framers  of 
the  original  Reclamation  Act,  Senator 
Clark  from  Wyoming,  touched  upon 
this  when  he  stated: 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  law  can  be 
passed— that  any  plan  can  be  devised— that 
will  prevent  the  purchase  of  lands  after  the 
title  has  passed  from  the  Government  by  in- 
dividual owners.  Congress  has  not  deemed  it 
wise  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  private  lands 
into  single  ownership,  nor  could  it  be  done  if 
so  desired;  but  it  will  not  be  urged.  I  imag- 
ine, against  the  beneficient  provisions  of  the 
homestead  law  that  the  same  should  not 
havf  become  a  law  for  the  reason  that  indi- 
vidual owTiers  might  not  thereafter  transfer 
their  interest,  to  their  own  profit,  into  the 
hands  of  other  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  can  become  more  famil- 
iar with  my  bill,  I  would  like  to  submit 
a  brief  outline  and  summary  of  H.R. 
6618. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  whereas  the 
original  1902  act  set  forth  a  plan  to 
settle  and  develop  the  West,  my  bill 
will  establish  a  plan  to  deal  with  the 
important  issues  we  face  in  the  1980's. 
The  outline  and  summary  of  my  bill 
follows: 

Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1980 
(Outline  and  Siunmary) 

Sec.  \— Title:  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of 
1980. 
Sec.  2— Definitions. 

( 1 )  Construction  charges. 

(2)  District. 

(3)  Farming  operation. 

(4)  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

(5)  Project  water. 

(6)  Recordable  contract. 

(7)  Repayment  contract. 

(8)  Secretary. 

(9)  Water  service  contract. 

(10)  Excess  lands. 

Sec.  Z— Revised  Payment  Schedule. 

(aKlWA)  Amended  contracts  shall  contain 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(B)  Recordable  contract  upgrading. 

(2)  All  new  contracts  shall  contain  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Acreage  limitation  shall  not  apply  to 
districts  with  contracts  amended  under  this 
section. 

(c)(1)  Payment  schedule  (see  chart). 
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(2KA)  Base  cost— to  be  calculated  on  a 
per/acre-foot  basis  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  in  effect  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Pull  cost— to  be  calculated  on  a  per/ 
acre-foot  basis  to  include: 

(1)  base  cost  plus. 

(11)  surcharge  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  existing  annual  contractural  obli- 
gation for  construction  charges  and  the  full 
construction  charges  properly  allocated  to 
Irrigation,  with  interest. 

Interest  calculations  to  be  consistent  with 
the  provision  in  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act. 

(3)  Recalculation  of  water  costs. 

Sec.  4— Minimum  Water  Guarantee. 

(a)(1)  All  farming  operations  are  entitled 
to  a  minimum  amount  of  water  up  to  2700 
acre  feet  of  water. 

(2)  Minimum  water  amount  will  be  equal 
to  the  product  of: 

(A)  total  acreage  of  the  farming  operation 

(B)  average  amount  of  water  delivered  per 
acre  of  land  in  the  district. 

(b)  In  case  of  water  shortage,  reductions 
to  be  made  on  a  ratable  basis. 
Sec.  S — Autliorization  of  Appropriations. 

(a)  authorizing  such  sums  as  necessary. 

(b)  costs  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  when  as- 
signable to  a  particular  project,  will  be  reim- 
bursable as  construction  or  O&M  costs.* 


THE  PROPOSAL  TO  LET  THEM 
SHOOT  WOMEN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  McDOJJALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
event  which  many  people  feared  and 
liberals  decried  as  impossible  has  final- 
ly come  to  pass.  The  official  position 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  that 
women  should  register  for  the  draft. 
The  proponents  of  the  measure  try  to 
calm  our  fears  by  declaring  our  wives 
and  daughters  will  never  see  combat 
or  be  shipped  home  in  boxes,  but  the 
evidence  is  overwhelmingly  to  the  con- 
trary. The  debacle  of  sending  women 
off  to  war  and  the  complications  of  acv 
tually  carrying  out  such  a  disaster  are 
described  in  detail  by  Dr.  Susan  L.  M. 
Huck  in  "The  Proposal  To  Let  Them 
Shoot  Women."  American  Opinion, 
April  1978.  The  evidence  was  far  ad- 
vanced even  at  that  date  of  how  ludi- 
crous this  action  could  be.  Now  that 
the  President  has  declared  this  his  of- 
ficial position,  it  bears  reviewing. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
The  Proposal  To  Let  Them  Shoot  Women 

Last  fall  the  United  SUtes  Army  conduct- 
ed an  "experiment"  as  part  of  the  regular 
N.A.T.O.  maneuvers  in  Europe.  Code-named 
REP-WAC,  it  saw  women  assigned  to 
combat-support  roles  and  sent  to  serve  with 
the  men  in  the  field.  Last  December  twenty- 
second,  the  U.S.  Army  agreed  to  permit 
women  to  serve  in  missile  artillery  units; 
earlier,  the  United  States  Air  Force  agreed 
to  assign  women  to  service  in  the  l.C.BM. 
silos.  The  Navy,  also  under  the  combination 
of  "Liberal"  Establishment  and  radical  pres- 
sure which  determines  policy  these  days, 
wants  to  "person"  fifty-five  ships  with  sex- 
ually mixed  crews,  as  soon  as  Congress 
clears  the  legal  decks  to  i>ennit  women  to 
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■^rve    in    combat    ships    and    in    aircraft 
combat. 

At  the  same  time.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Beinard  Rogers  says  that  we  must 
"seriously  consider  "  drafting  women  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  Congressman  B^P.  Sisk 
(D.-Califomia)  has  introduced  a  bill.  HJl. 
9344,  which  would  remove  every  legal  limi- 
tation on  the  military  assignment  of  women. 
The  objective  is  to  draft  women  and  assign 
them  to  combat. 

Six  years  ago.  In  these  pages.  Congress- 
man John  Schmltz  of  California  warned 
that  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution 
would  mean— and  was  intended  to  mean- 
that  American  women  would  be  drafted  and 
sent  into  combat  Just  as  if  they  were  men.  It 
seemed  incredible  at  the  time.  Six  years  ago, 
few  beside  the  perpetrators  of  the  scheme 
had  even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  Ameri- 
cans could  not  get  excited  about  it,  when 
warned,  because  it  all  seemed  too  far- 
fetched. Awareness  of  the  scheme  continued 
to  escalate  when  three  yean  ago,  in  these 
pages.  Congressman  lAwrence  Patton  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia  gave  further  warning, 
quoting  from  congressional  testimony  to 
demonstrate,  for  example,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  the  Service  academies  will, 
as  intended,  lead  Inevitably  to  their  employ- 
ment in  combat,  because  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  academies  to  train  comt>at  officers. 

Throughout  all  of  this  the  mass  media 
never  once  presented  the  issue  squarely  to 
the  American  people.  In  the  early  stages 
there  were  only  flat  denials  that  such  a 
thing  would  even  be  considered.  After  all,  it 
looked  as  though  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment was  going  to  roll  to  passage  unop- 
posed; In  the  first  few  months  after  Con- 
gress lent  itself  to  the  scheme,  twenty  states 
ratified,  out  of  shameful  ignorance  and/or 
under  pressures  which  their  legislators  did 
not  feel  strong  enough  to  resist.  There  was 
organized  ■feminist"  pressure  aplenty,  and 
little  opposition  l>ecause  few  of  those  who 
would  have  opposed  it  realized  the  implica- 
tions. Thus,  except  for  what  was  written  in 
these  pages,  little  was  said  about  the 
wr>nen-in-combat  issue.  When  opponents 
wt 'e  so  rude  as  to  raise  it,  the  Establish- 
ment media  doused  the  spark  of  opposition 
in  ridicule  and,  franlUy,  lies. 

Not  even  Senator  Sam  Ervin  could  get 
through  to  the  public  on  this  issue.  Water- 
gate, yes— he  was  doing  something  which 
the  Establishment  wanted  done  when  he 
helped  to  drive  Nixon  from  office.  But  earli- 
er, when  he  proposed  to  include  in  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  an  exception  to 
women  in  combat,  he  was  "out  of  order"  as 
far  as  the  Establishment  media  were  con- 
cerned. 

As  Congressman  Schmitz  pointed  out  in 
1972,  the  Ervin  proposal  had  said  simply, 
"The  provisions  of  this  article  [of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment]  shall  not  impair  the 
validity,  however,  of  any  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  which  exempt  women 
from  compulsory  military  service,  or  from 
service  in  combat  units  of  the  armed 
forces — "  But  your  Congress  rejected 
that.  In  the  Senate,  it  was  Birch  Bayh  of  In- 
diana who  led  the  battle  to  make  it  possible 
to  draft  women  for  combat;  and.  from  that 
day  to  the  present.  Bayh  has  been  a  prime 
mover  for  this  cause.  That  needs  to  be  re- 
membered, because  at  the  present  rate  it 
won't  be  many  years  before  the  first  Ameri- 
can women  are  being  killed  on  foreign  bat- 
tlefields. If  that  happens,  mothers  and  fa- 
thers will  have  personal  reasons  for  remem- 
bering Birch  Bayh. 

Meanwhile,  the  predictable  is  upon  us.  It 
was  known,  when  women  were  admitted  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  that  when  they 
were  ready  for  their  midshipman  cruise  on 
combat  vessels  of  the  U^S.  Navy  the  flood- 
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gates  would  open  and  there  would  be  intol- 
erable pressure  to  end  Navy  tradition  by 
"personin*"  our  carriers,  cruisers,  and  de- 
stroyers with  woinen.  Under  prodding  from 
the  ideologues  at  the  top.  the  Coast  Guard 
got  there  first.  Last  year  the  cutter  htorgen- 
thau  went  on  patrol  with  a  complement  of 
160  men  and  12  women.  A  reporter  went 
along  and  it  appears  that  a  good  time  was 
had  by  all.  The  girls  bounced  around  with- 
out bras  in  wet  T-shirts  for  the  delectation 
of  the  boys,  "shipboard  roniances"  blo^ 
somed.  couples  necked  on  the  deck,  and  a 
photo  I  have  seen  shows  a  tattooed  Coast 
Guardsman  receiving  a  massage  from  the 
Coast  Guardswom&n  sitting  astride  him.  Of 
course  the  girls  had  a  little  trouble  with 
their  boat-handling:  but.  after  all.  how 
many  minutes  out  of  the  year  do  they  actu- 
ally have  to  handle  boats? 

When  I  asked  one  Navy  veteran  whether 
little  ships  like  cutters  have  enough  nooks 
and  crannies  for  all  these  "shipboard  ro- 
mances." the  rather  crude  but  telling  reply 
was,  "Any  bulkhead  will  do." 

The  skipper  of  the  cruise  ship  Morgenthau 
had  been  properly  conditioned:  he  said  that 
all  of  this  was  not  an  experiment,  but  the 
way  it  was  going  to  be.  The  girls  were  a  bit 
less  durably  brainwashed.  They  are  all  said 
to  have  come  aboard  determined  to  "behave 
like  professionals  twenty-four  hours  a  day," 
but  someone  failed  to  specify  professional 
whats. 

This  widespread  sexual  misbehavior 
makes  it  hard  on  women  who,  fur  some 
reason,  are  determined  to  be  iMatswains  or 
missile  officers,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of 
being  trapped  on  a  floating  island  ctiock-a- 
block  full  of  healthy  young  men  without 
losing  their  heads  about  it.  But,  let  me  tell 
you.  it's  going  to  be  even  harder  on  Navy 
wives.  Women  read  women  pretty  well.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  sitting  home,  knowing 
all  the  while  that  some  chippie  of  a  missile 
officer  has  set  her  cap  for  your  husband, 
and.  that  thanks  to  the  DJS.  Navy  she'll  have 
a  clear  shot  at  him,  round  the  clock,  for 
months? 

That  problem  has  already  come  home  to 
roost  in  police  departments  across  the 
nation,  ever  since  the  "Liberal"  Establish- 
ment insisted  upon  lAixed  pairs  in  the  squad 
cars.  A  man  and  woman  alone  together  in  a 
car  for  eight  hours  a  day  (or  night)  pro- 
duces the  sort  of  intimacy  that  has  smashed 
many  a  marriage.  But,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  change  manipulators, 
that's  just  fine.  It  will  get  the  former  wives 
out  of  the  house  and  into  the  work  force, 
and  with  any  luck  the  children  can  be  put  in 
nice,  healthy,  day-care  centers  run  by  the 
government.  The  two  mothers  aboard  the 
Morgenthau  left  their  children  with  rela- 
tives, but  you  can  bet  such  matters  will  be 
taken  care  of  more  officially  as  the  numbers 
grow. 

Then  there  are  the  matters  of  the  killing 
and  the  dying.  Combat  ships,  of  course, 
must  expect  to  t>e  engaged  in  combat  should 
the  need  arise.  One  would  think  that  there 
had  been  enough  war  movies  around  to  pro- 
vide at  least  a  clue  as  to  what  this  is  like. 
Retired  Major  General  Jeanne  Holm  of  the 
Air  Force  favors  combat  for  women  in  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  though  she  has  reserva- 
tions about  the  infantry.  But  ships  and 
planes  go  down  and  people  drown,  are 
wounded,  die  in  flames,  or  are  captured,  I 
suggested.  "So  what's  new?"  she  asked.  Yes, 
she  knows  what  war  means,  and  I  luiow  it, 
but  what  about  those  little  t>each  bunnies 
out  of  high  school  who  want  to  join  the 
Navy  and  go  to  sea  because  that's  where  the 
boys  are? 

Maylie  they  11  be  lucky  and  never  find  out 
what  a  warship  Is  for. 

Even  without  combat  there  is  already 
plenty  of  cause  for  resentment  about  the 
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feminization  of  the  Army.  For  example  an 
official  report  on  sexual  integration  points 
out  that  pregnant  soldiers  now  rank  as  the 
"most  serious  problem"  faced  by  unit  com- 
manders. It  says:  "A  uniform  concern  of  all 
commanders  Interviewed  during  the  conduct 
of  the  OTEA  evaluation  was  that  of  preg- 
nancy among  female  soldiers.  While  there 
were  varying  figures  posited  by  each  com- 
mander as  to  loss  rate  and  decrease  In  unit 
mission  effectiveness  due  to  pregnancy,  it 
was  evident  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
on  the  unit  level  on  how  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  OTEA  team  found  no  evi- 
dence of  a  command  effort  to  discourage, 
prevent,  or  terminate  pregnancies  in  the 
units.  Although  identified  as  their  most  se- 
rious problem,  there  was  reluctance  by  unit 
commanders  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the 
absence  of  any  higher  level  policy  guid- 
ance." 

I  remember  chatting  with  retired  intelli- 
gence chief  General  Daniel  Graham,  who 
was  reminiscing  about  how  the  best  time  of 
an  officer's  military  career  Is  when  he  is  a 
captain  commanding  his  own  company,  and 
becomes  the  "father"  to  a  hundred  eighty 
or  so  men.  Mindful  of  Establishment  plans, 
I  shook  my  head  and  asked  how  he'd  like  it 
If  half  of  them  were  women,  ten  percent  of 
whom  were  pregnant  at  any  one  time  (the 
average  rate  for  women  in  today's  fun 
Army)  and  fifteen  percent  of  the  remainder 
were  suffering  their  menstrual  periods.  The 
general  winced  visibly,  aware  that  it  was  no 
joking  matter. 

According  to  General  Theodore  Metaxis, 
the  average  female  soldier  who  becomes 
pregnant  gets  115  days  off,  and  the  Army  Is 
faced  with  the  fact  that  some  women  regard 
it  as  not  much  different  from  t>eing  on  Wel- 
fare. The  more  pregnancies,  the  more  time 
off;  the  more  children  the  more  pay.  This  is 
what  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into— and  it 
is  just  the  beginning. 

Does  it  make  a  difference?  "Only  if  de- 
ployment of  the  unit  (xxnirs  during  the  sub- 
ject's term,"  says  the  MAX -W AC  report  of 
the  Army's  researchers.  Incredibly  encagh, 
here  Is  the  Army  saying  that  having  a 
bunch  of  pregnant  women  instead  of  sol- 
diers only  matters  if  you  have  need  for  sol- 
diers. 

But  the  effort  to  feminize  our  military  is 
going  forward.  During  the  past  few  years,  as 
men  like  Senators  Birch  Bayh  and  William 
Proxmire  have  pushed  to  provide  women 
with  "job  opportunities"  ever  closer  to 
combat,  the  Army  has  been  required  to  "ex- 
periment"  with  combat  support  units  of 
thirty-five  percent  female  personnel.  This 
means  using  women  as  stretcher-bearers,  as 
fixers  of  thrown  tracks  on  armored  vehicles, 
as  military  police,  as  communications  spe- 
cialists, and  so  forth. 

How  does  it  work  out?  Well,  if  you  read 
only  the  first  page  of  the  MAX-WAC  report 
on  all  of  this,  you  would  conclude  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  efficiency  lietween  all- 
male  units  and  one-third  (even  forty  per- 
cent) female  units,  and  that  most  of  those 
involved  in  the  tests  thought  that  they 
themselves,  and  their  units,  did  an  "out- 
standing" job.  The  first  page,  in  short,  pre- 
sents the  ideologically  approved  conclu- 
sions. 

Even  though  the  experiment  was  massive 
only  in  terms  of  bureaucratic  effort,  the  rest 
of  the  report  is  very  revealing.  To  begin 
with,  only  five  companies  were  ever  tested 
with  a  thirty-five  percent  female  composi- 
tion. The  repwrted  conclusions,  tailored  In 
the  teeth  of  the  e\1dence.  were  intended  to 
support  the  'party  line "  and  thus  to  please 
such  superiors  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Bro«-n  whp  is,  like  Senator  Bayh,  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: and  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  General  DeWitt  C.  Smith,  who  is 
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also  one  of  our  C.FJl.  generals.*  These  boys 
are  members  of  our  Establishment  elite 
which,  in  partnership  with  assorted  radicals 
and  crazies,  persists  in  forcing  their  own  no- 
tiorts  of  social  change  upon  the  Servicemen 
and  civilians  of  the  United  States. 

The  party  line  is  naturally  intruded  into 
the  report  wherever  possible.  Again  and 
again  It  is  reiterated  that,  while  the  conver- 
sion of  combat  support  units  to  one-third 
female  was  not  a  popular  idea  with  Ameri- 
ca's officers.  N.C.O.S,  or  male  soldiers, 
"when  the  chain  of  command  expresses  its 
attitude,  negative  or  positive,  regarding 
women  in  units,  this  attitude  is  reflected  by 
unit  members."  That  sort  of  statement  is 
underlined  and  repeated  throughout  MAX- 
WAC,  and  it  is  a  double-bladed  weapon 
against  the  Army.  It  says  that  soldiers  will 
think  what  they  are  told  to  think,  and  that 
If  soldiers  have  bad  thoughts  it  Is  because 
their  commanders  have  bad  thoughts. 
Which,  in  today's  politicized  U.S.  Army,  can 
mean  your  career. 

Can  the  women  do  the  Job?  Clearly,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  job.  What  the  behaviorist 
pigeon-trainers  refer  to  in  their  report  as 
"strength-related  tasks"  cause  problems,  fbr 
which  the  rote  answer  Is  "training"— as  if  a 
woman,  given  sufficient  "training,"  could 
outpoint  Bruce  Jenner  in  the  decathlon. 

That  isn't  the  aay  it  works.  In  pursuit  of 
theory  regardless  of  cost  in  the  real  world, 
for  instance,  a  combat-supported  medical 
unit  was  personed  with  forty  percent  fe- 
males and  sent  out  on  a  field  exercise,  a 
standard  Army  test.  Thus  we  learn  from  the 
report  that:  "Strength-related  tasks  were 
more  difficult  but  not  impossible  for  women 
to  perform.  The  outstanding  example  was 
the  inability  of  women  to  load  Utter  pa- 
tients into  ambulances,  or  to  execute  heavy 
lifts  or  long  carries.  The  field  solution  was 
to  augment  litter  teams  or  mix  male  and 
females." 

"Timeliness,"  or  length  of  time  it  took  to 
do  the  job,  also  suffered,  but  "seldom  was  it 
ol»served  that  women  should  not  perform 
the  task  assigned."  Seldom  out  loud,  is  what 
they  mean.  Thus,  if  the  theorists  have  their 
way  (and  "seldom"  can  anyone  object),  a 
man  severely  wounded  in  battle  can  look 
forward  to  a  trip  via  the  Army's  new  Affirm- 
ative Action  litter-bearers— which  means 
being  jiggled,  bounced,  and  dragged  to  the 
ambulance  by  a  pair  of  teenage  girls  doing 
their  very  best.  When  it  comes  to  getting 
into  the  ambulance,  the  wounded  soldier  is 
likely  to  be  entirely  on  his  own.  Unless,  of 
(jourse,  the  Army  specifies  "augmented" 
litter  teams  (meaning  three  or  four  carriers 
per  stretcher)  or  unless"a  male-female  mix 
be  established."  I  suppose  regulations  will 
then  have  to  go  on  to  specify  who  takes  the 
heavy  end. 

The  medical  units  had  complaints  about 
the  test,  anyway.  According  to  the  Army 
report,  "Many  members  claimed  they  were 
not  used  to  l)eing  tested  on  their  field  medi- 
cal skills,  i.e.,  bandaging,  taking  and  process- 
ing X-rays,  changing  dressings,  mass  casual- 
ty treatment,  etc."  In  addition,  "Danjaged. 
Inoperable,  or  missing  equipment  adversely 
affected  unit  performance."  But  aside  from 
that,  everything  was  fine.  You  think  I'm 
kidding?  The  report  concludes,  "Female  per- 
formance was  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  ex- 
cellent, except  for  basic  military  skills  and 
performance  of  field  duties."  Top  that,  if 
you  can.  It's  like  saying  that  "Hot  Lips" 
Houlihan  In  "M'A'S'H"  doesn't  know  how 
to  change  a  dressing,  can't  lift  a  stretcher, 
and  can't  shoot  either,  but  aside  from  that, 
her  performance  is  excellent. 

What  type  of  performance  are  we  discuss- 
ing? 


•See  "Lost  Valor.  The  C.P.R.  In  The  Military.' 
American  Opinion,  (our  (or  one  dollar. 
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Another  unit  loaded  up  with  women  also 
did  marvelously— except  for  poor  planning 
and  equipment  shortages  and  lack  of  train- 
ing. Oh  yes,  says  the  report,  and  "Move- 
ment into  bivouac  areas  was  poor.  The  prep- 
aration, execution,  and  supervision  of  de- 
fense perimeters  was  poor  to  fair  due  to  lack 
of  training  and  experience.  Females  partic- 
ipated in  the  tactical  operations  of  their 
units  and  performed  as  well  as  male  coun- 
terparts. Weapons  training  deficiencies  were 
noticeable." 

Maybe  you  are  getting  the  picture.  Saying 
that  females  did  as  well  as  the  disconcerted 
males  under  these  circumstances  is  to  say 
that  they  were  l)oth  just  awful.  Neverthe- 
less, the  "tactical  operations"  alluded  to  In 
the  report  did  not  include  perimeter  de- 
fense, which  is  about  the  only  likely  tactical 
operation  a  combat  support  unit  is  expected 
to  perform.  You  see,  says  the  report,  "males 
maimed  the  perimeter."  And  when  they 
have  to  sleep,  will  they  sleep  tight  with  fe- 
males womaning  the  perimeter?  Frankly, 
from  the  sound  of  it.  I  wouldn't  sleep  a  wink 
in  that  outfit,  no  matter  who  was  personing 
the  perimeter. 

Speaking  of  sleeping,  this  is  another  of 
the  "management  problems"  plaguing  unit 
commanders  in  today's  sexy  Army. 
Throughout  its  MAXWAC  report  there  is 
on  the  one  hand  a  threnody  of  complaints 
about  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  privacy  prob- 
lems, and  on  the  other  hand  complaints 
about  the  female  troops  having  to  sleep 
apart  from  the  males.  When  I  asked  an  offi- 
cer at  the  Army  Research  Institute  about 
this  aspect  of  the  report,  the  answer  was 
simple  enough.  'Some  of  them  want  to 
sleep  with  the  men,  and  some  don't." 

During  Reforger  77,  the  Army's  fall  ma- 
neuvers in  Europe,  in  which  the  force  sent 
to  Europe  to  train  at  blunting  a  Red  Army 
drive  was  ten  percent  female,  there  wasn't 
any  choice  about  sleeping  arrangements,  ac- 
cording to  the  Army  Times.  Three  wonien 
would  be  tossed  into  a  bam  with  perhaps 
fifteen  men,  to  make  out  as  best  they  could. 
No  kidding!  Even  those  who  wanted  to  sleep 
with  the  men  complained  about  the  lack  of 
bathing  facilities,  since  their  sexual  activi- 
ties heightened  their  interest  in  personak 
hygiene. 

Oh,  we  do  have  all  manner  of  inhibitions 
to  get  over.  This  was  borne  upon  me  afresh 
when  I  spoke  to  a  military  police  officer 
about  the  matter.  Yes.  temale  military 
policepersons  are  very  common,  he  said,  and 
that's  okay.  Coming  straight  to  the  point,  I 
asked,  "What  do  you  do  about  strip  search- 
es?" For  those  of  you  who  don't  travel  in 
these  circles,  a  strip  search  is  even  worse 
than  you  thought,  because  people  might  be 
hiding  something  in  any  available  bodily 
orifice.  We  have  heretofore  provided  that 
women  be  prodded  by  women  and  men  by 
men,  but  all  this  must  now  be  swept  away 
by  plaimed  social  change.  In  case  it  escaped 
your  attention,  female  guards  were  recently 
assigned  to  San  Quentin  prison^and  the 
male  inmates,  starved  as  they  were  for 
female  attention,  really  didn't  want  it  in 
that  form! 

So.  "What  do  you  do  about  strip  search- 
es?" Up  to  now,  according  to  the  officer, 
they  have  been  able  to  evade  the  modem 
progressive  solution  of  pretending  that  sex 
is  irrelevant.  "But  I  guess  we'll  have  to  get 
over  that.  After  all,  we  submit  to  doctors  of 
the  opposite  sex.  And  with  close  supervi- 
sion .  .  .  ."  His  voice  faded  into  embarrass- 
ment. 

Remember,  the  question  of  strip  searches 
involving  the  opposite  sex  did  not  fall  upon 
this  officer  out  of  the  blue.  He  had  already 
been  told  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  it,  even  though  it  is  not  merely 
unnecessary  but  the  most  outrageous  viola- 
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tion  of  our  social  mores.  There  is  no  harm 
in  leaving  things  as  they  are,  which  is  squal- 
id enough— but  to  do  so  deprives  the  social- 
change  artists  of  their  jollies.  I  don't  know 
how  much  more  evidence  the  American 
people  are  going  to  require  l>efore  they 
learn  that  our  entire  s(x;iety  is  being  suc- 
cessfully manipulated  by  a  bunch  of  weirdos 
who  have  grabt>ed  that  kind  of  power. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  denigrate  the 
value  of  such  women  as  may  have  enough 
military  virtue  to  be  called  soldiers.  Real 
soldiers,  male  or  female,  are  an  endangered 
species  in  the  land  of  punk-rock.  What  we 
have  sought  to  attract  are  civil  servants  in 
uniform,  in  for  the  pay,  benefits,  bonuses, 
and  early  pensions.  Still,  history  shows  us 
that  the  most  unpromising  material  can 
indeed  turn  in  an  amazingly  soldierly  per- 
formance, once  pinned  Ijetwixt  a  rock  and 
hard  place.  It  helps  if  they  have  the  exam-- 
pie  and  benefit  of  sound  leadership,  and  the 
conviction,  rooted  in  what  the  pigeon-train- 
ers dismiss  as  "folkmyth,"  that  there  comes 
a  time  when  one  must  stand  firm  and  fight, 
despite  the  intolerable  situation.  In  war. 
pleasant  surprises  are  few,  but  they  occa- 
sionally take  the  form  of  discovering,  when 
the  smoke  clears,  that  the  Fourth  Fleet  of 
Foot  is  still  hanging  in  there. 

As  every  combat  veteran  knows,  the 
combat  envlromnent  is  unspeakably  harsh, 
and,  male-chauvinist-pigs  that  they  are. 
most  men  think  it's  no  place  for  a  woman. 
Some  women  may  win  respect  as  soldiers, 
but  most  of  them  are  going  to  be  regarded 
as  an  added  pain  in  the  lower  back.  When 
things  get  tough,  will  the  men  protect  them, 
or  just  decide  to  leave  the  dumb  bunnies  to 
greet  the  Mongol  hordes  as  best  they  can? 

All  of  this  is  so  contrived  and  bizarre  that 
I  am  convinced  we  are  not  really  talking 
about  equality  or  job  opportunities  fiere,  or 
even  defense  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word.  Rather,  we  are  talking  about  social 
revolution  and  literally  unparalled  deca- 
dence. Let  me  explain.  We  are  saying  that 
the  biologically  rooted  concept  of  women  as 
the  irreplaceable  bearers  and  nurturers  of 
future  generations,  and  the  related  concept 
that  the  men  must  protect  the  women  and 
children  (for  equally  obvious  biological  rea- 
sons) have  been  declared  irrelevant  by  our 
ruling  mandarins  and  weirdos.  What  matter 
that,  throughout  five  or  ten  thousand  years 
of  organized  warfare,  sex-integrated  Armies 
have  been  conspicuous  only  by  their  ab- 
sence. Not  even  the  most  bloodthirsty 
butchers  in  history,  who  regarded  women  as 
nothing  more  than  objects  of  rape  or  com- 
modities in  the  slave  trade,  fleshed  out  their 
Armies  with  them.  This  tells  us  that  practi- 
cal considerations,  not  chivalry,  were  the  de- 
cisive factors.  Some  kind  of  Whore  Corps 
behind  the  lines  for  troop  R.^R.  was  one 
thing,  but  a  gaggle  of  pregnant  women  in 
the  front  lines  is  a  notion  whose  brilliance 
remains  to  be  demonstrated.  By  and  large, 
women  are  just  not  strong  enough  to  be 
anything  but  third-rate  troops,  and  their 
presence  is  simply  not  worth  the  distraction, 
demorilization,  indiscipline,  and  other  need- 
less grief  which  it  causes. 

One  can  search  the  pages  of  history  in 
vain  for  an  example  of  any  society— primi- 
tive, civilized,  or  far  gone  into  decadence— 
which  ever  dispatched  its  women  to  the 
front  while  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  men  of 
military  age  sat  home  plucking  their  eye- 
brows. That  is  the  message  we  are  sending 
to  friend  ana  foe  alike.  And,  if  we  don't  stop 
sending  it,  we  can  be  certain  that  someone  is 
going  to  understand  and  engage  us  on  the 
battlefield  with  all  deliberate  speed.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title   IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
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4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  Information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  28.  1980,  may  be  foimd  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  ScHEDin.ED 

FEBRUARY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2238.  authoriz- 
ing additional   funds  for  fiscal   year 
1980.  and  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  mis- 
cellaneous tax  legislation:  S.  1900, 
1901.  1831,  2180,  485,  2089.  650,  and 
H.R.  5505. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  and  U.S.  Army  cemeter- 
ial  expenses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2156,  proposed 
Northeast  Corridor  Completion  Act. 

457  RusseU  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 

budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 

within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 

consider   recommendations   which   it 
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will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
•Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcooimittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Envirorunent.  Soil  Conservation,  and  For- 
estry Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider   recommendations    which    it 
will  irake  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. recei\ing  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped    Children    Act    (Public 
Law  94-142). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

8-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  iiold  joint  hearings  with  the  Armed 
Services'  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  and  Stockpiles  on  the 
substance  of  S.  2333.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  military 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  and  Stockpiles  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Appro- 
priations' Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  on  S.  2333.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  military 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2290  and  S.  2291. 
bills  to  extend  and  improve  the  regula- 
tions implementing  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act.  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  information  to  deter- 
mine whether  depository  institutions 
are  fulfilling  their  obligation  to  serve 
housing  needs  of  their  communities^ 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget  Q 

To  resume  hearings  In  preparation  for 
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reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2253, 
proposed  Rock  Island  Transition  Act. 
235  Rusisell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,   Recreation,    and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1495,  to  acquire 
certain  lands  so  as  to  assure  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  shoreline.  * 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  568,  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  women  in 
scientific,  professional,  and  technical 
careers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  review  the  capital  formation 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business. 

424  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  »1th 
the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs' Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions to  review  the  capital  forma- 
tion recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  report 
entitled  "Energy  in  Transition:  1985- 
2010"  of  the  Committee  on  Nuclear 
and  Alternative  Energy  Systems 
(CONAES)  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  4 
00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 


Fehniary  27,  1980 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society  and 
finding  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  and  Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  joint  mark  up  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  and  safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  following 
miscellaneous  tax  legislation;  S.  1194. 
464.  2201.  1859,  2167,  2275.  H.R.  4746. 
and  5973. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2224.  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing for  the  solar  energy  and  energy 
conservation  loan  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  public 
service  jobs,  special  youth  programs, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  jobs  for  the  elder- 
ly. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2352.  extending 
the  authority  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  through  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981  for  activities 
thereof;  to  be  followed  by  oversight 
hearings,  in  conjunction  with  the 
aforementioned  bill,  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  programs,  and 
on  recent  proposals  for  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls. 

„    .     ^  5302  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


February  27,  1980 

11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
manpower  training  programs,  private 
sector   initiatives.   State   employment 
security  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 
S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
•Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  4986,  to  provjde  for  a  gradual 
lifting  of  rate  ceilings  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits,  and  authorize  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  offer  interest- 
t>earing  checking  accounts. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty,     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021,  and 
2218,  bills  to  provide  career  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth;   and   S.    1312,   proposed  Work 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  review  the  capital  formation 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business. 

/  424  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business,  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2181, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1982  to  assist  States  in  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  programs;  S. 
1882.  to  provide  lor  the  control  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  to  explore  the  preser- 
vation of  wildlife  on  an  international 
level;  and  to  consider  those  matters 
and  programs  which  fall  within  the 
cormiittee's  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to 
submitting  its  views  and  budgetary 
recommendations  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs' Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions to  review  the  capital  forma- 
tion recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
424  Russell  Building 
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10:00) 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sut>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2248,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the   committee's   jurisdiction   with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  view's  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15: 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriation^ 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Employment  Standards  Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
President's  Conunittee  on  Employ- 
ment of  Handicapped. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Antitrust.  Monopoly,  and  Business  Right» 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  on  S. 
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2251,  to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the 
yse  of  credit  instnmients  in -the  pur- 
chase of  gasohol. 

Room  to  be  aimounced 
Small  Business 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Mo- 
nopoly, and  Business  RighU  on  the 
substance  of  S.  2251.  to  prohibit  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  credit  instru- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  gasohol. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   resume  hearings  on  S.   2199,  2258, 
2264,  2277.  and  2315.  bills  to  alleviate 
the   economic   impact   of   the   Soviet 
grain  embargo  on  American  farmers. 

324  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Revenue  Sharing.  Intergovermnent  Reve- 
nue Impact,  and  Economic  Problems 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  general 
revenue  sharing  extension. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.     Poverty,     and     Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S    1312.  pro- 
posed Work  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
•Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Envirorunent  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  IS. 

412  Russell  Buildinc 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration 
and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


v'JL 
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Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the   committee's   Jurisdiction    with    a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507.  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  facilities, 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  to  be  held  in  trust  for,  and  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  certain  boards 
of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH? 
8:30  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2045,  proposed 
Judicial  Conference  and  Councils  In 
the  Sunshine  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

S-128.  Capitol 
'Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  C  ibcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  S.   864.    1499, 
1663. 1744.  bills  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks.   Recreation,    and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on,S.  2123.  proposed 
Colorado  National  Forest  Wilderness 
Abt. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  figures  for  February. 

318  Russell  Building 

MARCH  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
".  To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2352.  extend- 
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ing  the  authority  of  the  Council  on 
Wagf  and  Price  Stability  through 
fiscal  year"  1981,  and  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  for  activ- 
ities thereof;  to  be  followed  by  over- 
sight hearings  in  conjunction  with  the 
aforementioned  bill  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  programs,  and 
on  recent  proposals  for  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.rti. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
MARCH  11 
8:30  a.m. 

EJnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  (Reeristration). 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
-programs  adihinistered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  oudget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed   Fair.    Financial    Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  DirKsen  liuilding 


February  27,  1980 

Budget 
"Po  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Govemmentol  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699,  proposed 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  Meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1076,  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  multiem- 
ployer pension  insurance  plans,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  bene- 
fits. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S  146,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
wilderness  and  rangeland  management 
programs  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1129,  2021, 
and  2218,  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  SulxiQmmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

,  „  *  235  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


February  27,  1980 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  wfthin 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2025  and  H.R. 
5926,  bills  to  establish  the  Biscayne 
National  Park  in  Florida;  S.  2299,  to 
add  lands  to  Valley  Forge  National 
Historical  Park  In  Pennsylvania;  S. 
1431  and  S.J.  Res.  119,  measures  to  es- 
tablish a  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, respectively;  and  S.  1924,  to 
designate  the  Salinas  National  Monu- 
ment in  New  Mexico. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699.  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice, 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resource? 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,     Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1129.  2021. 
and  2218.  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvati 
taged  youth. 

6226  Dirksen  Buiiumg 
9:30  turn. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture.    Rural    Development,    and 

Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  payroll  taxes  on  inflation. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

rrar)sportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  14 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  ' 

To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next 
decade. 

S-407^  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
an(^  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals   to  staff   the   Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  facilities. 
412  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2352,  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Council  on 
Wage    and    Price    Stability    through 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  for  ac- 
tivities thereof;  to  t>e  followed  by  over- 
sight hearings,  in  conjunction  with  the 
aforementioned  bill,  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  programs,  and 
on   recent   proposals   for   mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  Euid  Human  Resources 
Educatioiv  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.    1839,   authorizing   funds   through 
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fiscal  year  1985  for  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  864,  1499. 
1663, 1744,  bills  to  faciliUte  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to  expand  export  participation  by 
smaller  U,S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdinS 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2322,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1181,  proposed 
Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and  on  the 
substance  of  Part  C— Amendment  Re- 
lating to  Indians.  Title  25.  U.S.C.,  Sec 
161,  to  authorize  Indian  tribes  to  peti- 
tion the  United  States  to  reassume 
Federal    Jurisdiction    at   S.    1722,    to 
codify,  revise,  and  reform  the  criminal 
code,  and  an  application  of  a  magis- 
trate's concept  on  Indian  reservations. 
457  Russell  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional £>evelopment. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  alter- 
native fuels  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources- and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians,  Title  25, 
U.S.C..  Sec.  161,  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  Jurisdiction,  of  S. 
1722,  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code,  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  TSnl  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOO. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1968.  proposed 
Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirfcsen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Jouslng  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  4egisla- 
tion  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.ra. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians,  Title  25. 
U.S.C.,  Sec.  161.  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  Jurisdiction,  of  S. 
1722,  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code,  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

457  Russell  Building 
2:30  pjn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    auliiorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee  v. 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1968.  pro- 
posed Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 
2221  Dirksenr  Building 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cerUin 
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programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To.  continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  scope 
of    rental,    multifamily,    and    public 
housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

3118  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


February/27,  1980 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriat:cn.s 
State,  Justice,  Conanerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion,   and    economic    and    statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 


MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates focJlya  year  1981  for  certain 
programsoiThe  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional I>evelopment:  the  international 
narcotic^  control  program  of  the  De- 
partmei^t  of  SUte;  and  for  the  Inter- 
Ameripan  Foundation. 

•    /  1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  iiold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates^for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

St^te,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
Nand  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  nold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  housing,  community  development 
programs  and  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Parks,   Recreation,  and   Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  Administra- 
tion  officials  on   the  following   land 
conveyance  and  other  measures  affect- 
ing the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management:  S.   1506,  2261, 
1923,  19M,  1985.  1997,  2209,  1910.  1715, 
2307.XR-  1762,  3928.  1967,  and  920. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriati^ 
Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on     proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  .Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act:  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration.  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  Ui'uan  Aifairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Veteran's  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS.   Paralyzed   Veterans, 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
Military  Orders  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD  Independent   Agencies   Sut>commit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation 

1318  Dii^sen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
•Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  technical  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commere. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Pair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784.  to  improve 

the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 

joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practicet. 

in  Alaska. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional 'Celecommuniciatlons  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce, 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  28 

10:00  a.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
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for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1928.  pro- 
posed Fair  Financial  InformatloD 
Practices  Act.  and  8.  1929,  propoaed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 

10:00  SJn. 
•BanlLing,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Intematiorud  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
pariment  of  the  Treasury:  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  U.8. 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program.    ' 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriatons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,     a^ 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Sutxxmunittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee *• 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality. 

1318  Dirluen  Building 
Appropriations  ^ 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirluen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Snbcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  of  the  Depart- 
inent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirli.sen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirlcsen  Building 

APRILS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Dirlesen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirlcsen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

3110  Dirlcsen  Building 

APRIL  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
r 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  gearings  oi^iCPPOsed  budget 
estimates  lorfiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
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^  To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
•International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097,  proposed 
Joint    Export    Marketing    Assistance 
Act,  and  on  the  sutwtance  of  S.  2040. 
proposed  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion   Act    and    S.    2104.    proposed 
Small  Business  Export   Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  Presidents 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  \ts  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider^ecommendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  and  for  the  Energy 
Information  Administration,   both  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee  "I 

To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facilities,  S.  759.  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterajjs' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
ser\  ice-connected  disabilities  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  H,R.  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed 'budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  yevr  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Sutwommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on     propo.scd 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  <of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981   for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury:  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
sJJ.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption   by   facilitating   their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  Presidents 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Office  of  Hear- 
ings and  Appeals,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 

Government  SulKommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m^ 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
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February  27,  1980 

To     continue     hearing    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 

10:00 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  projxised  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 
APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommil; 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Sul)committee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  24 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  oudget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Ser\1ce,  and  General 
Government  Sul)committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee   ^ 

To  continue  hearings  vjtfh  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee "" 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Consenation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy, 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume. hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Sen  ice  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission.  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  U.S. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


4175 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Sut>committee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
f  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MATl 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  8ut>commlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housii^  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Bulldlns 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  SulKommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   issues  Congress 
might   consider   which    would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MATS 

10:00  a.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Diricsen  Building 

MAT  6 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary constriction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


("' 


MAT? 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulx»nJBait- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Suticonunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

^  Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Builqj^g 

■i 

MAY  16       . 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  AgeAcies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects.^ 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  IlusseU  Building 
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JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuildinK 


CANCELLATIONS 
FEBRUARY  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  domes- 
tic  programs   of   ACTION,   National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Concilation  Service,  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the   crime   and   riot-reinsurance   pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
future  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

S-116,  Capitol 


MARCH  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  13         ^ 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Tranai»Q£t&{r6n  Subconrniittee 

To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Departc^ent  of  Transportation. 

/  1224  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subconrniittee 
To  a  ntinue  hearings  on  S.  2097,  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040,  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  progruns  under  the  National,  Cli- 
mate Program  Act.  ) 

235  Russell  BuiUing 

MARCH  21  » 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for- fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 


MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  DirkserT  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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